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'•rf^  »  Te^    «*ri[^' ' 


C.H.  J.  Taylor 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  B.  SHANNON 

OF  MISSOUKI 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  S,  1937 

AJxmsae  by  hon.  joseph  b.  shannon,  op  Missouri,  at  thk 

UNVTO^TO  CERKMONT  OP  PORTRAITS  OP  THE  REOORI»B8 
OP  DEEDS  OP  THE  DISTBICT  OP  OOLDICBIA  ON  DECEBC- 
10|  1980 


^ 


Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  le»v«  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Racow,  I  inchide  the  f oUowtng  addzvas 
delivered  by  me  on  December  15,  1938: 

Ijfr^SHANNOK.  The  ■wlgnment  given  me  tonight,  to  zecaU  aaoM 
mmortea  of  »  ftvmer  xeootder  of  deeda  of  the  Dletrkst  at  Columbia 
^*^K~**  »»Wened  to  be  bUek.  to  a  very  pleesuit  teak,  beo^ 
•-tthwjM.  I  p«eo«Mdly  knew  O.  H.  jf  Tajlor.  whThSttTt 

K  'DSc^'^tirH^''^^*5£^  S£Xt%-^; 

*^  eurloeity.  eqieetaliy  In  the  State  of  SSSTViwl^SIo?  w2  I 
KanM*  man.    KaauM  was  atin  wlnnlBK  elaotkme  in  t^  name  of 
r  Abraham  Uneoln.  a«  the  Oreat  ItaaMipator.  and  trnMnrnm- 
crlea  of  the  border  warfare  ae  a  eamptUgn  taroe  vvenT?  ymri 

i  WSL*°  P?2S?  f  we  «<»  that  the  time  had  coom  f 5toe  nSS 
to  tegln  a  little  Independent  thinking  on  hie  own  aeooont 

i  r«S-rS*"****J^5°*  ******  **»•  ""^  ''*«»  '»«»••  «»•  Declaration  of 

l£52*5?"°S?..Y'°*»  *  declaration  of  freedom  for  the  Negrote 

»!^*"  the  thirteenth  amendment  became  a  pert  ^theOmS! 

^^SS2^    Jeffereon.  as  a  Iftmber  of  the  OontliftraLtal  OOogneT^ 

<nwted  such  an  ordinance  providing  for  the  aboUtkmof  (davcrr 

tfter  the  year  1  WO  In  the  territorial  country  from  which  the  Statee 

Of  Alabama.  Ifimlssippi.  Tenneeeee.  and  Kentucky  werT  tobe 

S^ILTstaS**  '*«'^''^*  '"^  ^  »>««*»•  •  Si^^vSeS 
>^  UBUB)  ntramniBfT  THnncme 

.»3.I?\^J?*i"'****  *°  P"**  ""  '«^  remarks  that  I  am  to  make 
SS^JS'*^/^,"'**^  any  political  alignment.    I  only  mention 
U»  fart  that  this  man.  at  a  time  when  it  was  considered  a 
^^^^*^  J^^^.J°l  "^y  colored  man  to  publicly  espouse  the 
SS»?a»**c  faith,  had  the  courage  and  the  foresight  and  tho 
^  Independent  inteUlgence  to  realm  and  to  tell  his  ponle  that  the 
^tlme  had  come  for  them  to  form  their  Judgments,  notunon  dm- 
^-^ttcular  party  alignments,  based  on  the  old  war  teues.  but  todo 
>^  some  forward  thinking  along  other  lines  than  those  linked  with 
^  the  outworn  Issue  of  slavery. 
V  ^}f'  Taylor  had  that  courage,  coiqded  with  an  Intelligence  and 
^  to^pendence  of  thought  which.  In  my  opinion.  UnSa  his  ««m^ 
vlth  such  men  of  his  race  as  Booker  Washington,  the  educator 
y    fttia  Dunbar,  the  poet;  Paul  Robeson.  actor~Sid  singer;  OoSmto^ 
'Cullen:  and  others  whoee  names  have  bnxuiit  hooor  to  the  Nesm 
^  race  of  this  country.  ^^  ^^ 

C.  H.  J.  Taylor  rose  to  distinction,  not  because  he  was  a  TWtno- 
erat,  not  because  of  any  of  his  political  affiliations— for  In  hfei 
early  career  he  made  others— but  because  of  his  Independence  of 
thought,  his  liberality  of  opinion,  and  his  courageous  advocs»  of 

* that  be  believed  were  tor  the  good  of  ttie  pemie  of  his 

reganness  of  race. 


agtactaate  of  Beloh 
admitted  to  the 

be 


V    carvf 
Vonly 


aUULT  SOOCBM  XM  LAW 

— a  man  of  adneatlan.    Ba 

College,  m  Savannah.  Oa.    He  studied  law  . 
bar  in  1878.    Bom  In  Penry  Coun^,  Ala, 


la  1868.  he  began 


9^ 


practice  of  law  when  he  was  only  81  years  of  Me  and  soen  mttr»t-tmtt 
m^'l^S  *S%°'^  practltlo^«u?|S2  ira^^S^"^^ 
S^vt^S;   ^e"*nypeopleof  hlsrace.hewasaS^urslonS 
IJF  knowledge  of  him  came  In  the  first  Cleveland  mS^iS^ 
When  be  espoused  the  cause  of  Cleveland  and  tarlffrSm^lS 

M^  SS^I?!!!.^*"^  '  ^*^°^  "P"*****"^  He  served  for  a  time 
!f JS^S^rSL^*^^"^**  ^  '^»'»»«  Cl*y.  K»n»^  but  after  iSe 
S^^L^pS?*^.*^**^  in  1884  he  reoilvedtti  appobita^nt 
£JSil,^  ®*^  Minister  and  Consul  General  to  UbertTthTNeSo 
R^uWlc  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  dutiw  of  twTofflarh?  dS- 
rtiwjed^Ui  honor  and  distinction.  He  made  fWendslSoSS  tSi 
i£S^J?*^*"J5*^.  '~*^  occasion  to  study  whuTSewttTeS! 
mtalproblena  of  his  people.  He  did  not  mliely  perlOrStlSduSSe 
Snif^?''^^**7w*  °'  ^  *^°°»«  Government:  heTSJd  ^mmE 
^^  5fJ^  ***  ^^  relations  of  the  oountryfrom^hlS  hta 
people  had  sprung,  and  accumulated  a  knowlec^  of  the  AfrtoS 
^^  *^  customs,  and  their  primitive  vlrtuastlMt  enahl^^^ 
on  his  return  home,  to  give  tS^gbont^Tia^TTlmim^ 
interesting  lectures  of  gr^  hljtortSland  iSciaivK      ^^ 


■rocAaoa  cm  Tavuiali 

KMMasane  to  Taylor**  old  home  town.  KanSrStTSais.  I  wm 
fortunate  to  meet  the»  a  remarkable  old  colond^Mawho  hiS 
been  Taylor^  nelghbatfyears  aga  Bis  nanStoJ  JLeiST  fS 
more  than  40  years  Mr.i^twls  faSht^Si^^  SJii^J1T^.Ji^ 
He  is  a  man  of  fine  education,  who  has  poetry  at  his  toMWa  and 
and  who  can  speak  fluently  several  laagua^  »«««.■  «« 

♦fc!f  i^  was  delighted  to  talk  about  O.  S.  J.  mykv.  He  said 
S±W't«S  ^  "«  to  these  day.  can  aoaioe^ri^aite  ttJ 
iSSThii  £?KiSlJ^'  "^  S**  •■P"^  •  D«noaitlc  cause  In 
ifSLT^^i,*^  Wade  man  was  being  told  trcm  eywy  stump  that  tha 

2?^JS!i.S2?2LS!  V«^i  ■tudSBt  of  history  and  he^i^a  na^ 
Of  ^noMiphle  Jodgment  and  prlnee  of  todspendent  eolakm. 

^J^  fS"  ^  2>»'*'»  •»«*»«»•  toward  hie  peoptowMthat  be 
ws^Bd  them  to  bemoc«..(nginal  and  ladepud^  He  hatod 
imitotion.  Ha  wanted  to  taeoloate  In  tfemasU^oonfldmoeuBd 
!^  ^*^J^  *°  ^  ■««>*»•  'olkmars  of  any  polittoS^S  hm 
because  of  Its  Ubel.  Whenthe  Knights  atUiSlr^  T^J^ 
along.  T«»ior  found  in  it  some  ^imants  of  Ubmd  . 

5l!?'»***'i???"  to  Join  it  for  their  own  protoettaiL  

Demooat  because  he  thought  Ita  doctrinJiwIew^Me  toviiibU'tS 
ttjjjaborlng^  and  lu  tariff  .reduction  poUetes  bsn^Salto  tte 

As  I  listened  to  this  fine  old  representative  of  hto  taee  z«eali  th« 

SSS^LSL^^'ftJ?*?^"^  '^  ^x^i"^  tt»at  the'old  Oder 
needed  ^sij^ng.  And  I  was  mors  oonvtaeod  of  this  when  Mr 
Lewis  put  into  my  hands  a  pamphlet  that  reprodooed  a  laetun 
deUvered  by  C.  H.  J.  laykir  idlMTTSter  his  wSSmftin  Llb^ 
to  anaudienee  of  several  thoosaad  to  Batttmoca,  iST  Kiai 
JMaarkaWe  docmn<mt.  and  In  ito  pages,  worn  lAdtayed  by  ttaae- 
fw  it  is  long  out  of  print— one  can  see  reflected  deMtr  ^^Sa^ 
srter  of  this  distinguished  man.  The  toctw  wSia  rt^S^ 
Tajlor-s  actlvttles  iiMnteS- to  UberSwSTJ^ 
history  of  his  tribal  people.  I  wish  It  were  posslWetorms  to  reS 
«rt«^d«*r.cu from  that  lecture  of  »  yJSSTio.  bS  S  1^ 

4  Jif*  i^^J*^  Just  a  few  of  1ft.  Tsytara  observations  that  wlU 
indloite  tte  broadnees  of  his  outtookThis  synv^bS^^pta^nphr 
and  his  humanitarian  faith  *««««•»*  t""'*^VB7t 

He  Itound.  he  said,  the  normal  Itagro  of  Aftlea  Tndnstrleua 
'^^^'^..^'S*^'*^  temperate,  kind  to  hto  aettoos  toward  his  ftftowiL 
and  merciful  toward  a  vanquished  fbe.  Gtva  a  msmssto  oaeof 
them,  or  a  I»cksgeto  be  deUvered.  and  you  could  ralyliwayTmKm 
Its  rnafblng  its  destination.''  — w-,,  h^uu 

^y-  l^Tlor  found  the  fundamental  prtadpla  of  tho  Raw  Deal  la 
▼ogne  there  smong  the  mdeet  lillies    Be  said: 

— JZ*J?*  "SS"  y°t  «*  AMoaa  warn  to  bo  poor  aMaat  that  an 
wve  poor.  The  Oowraor  who  rules  over  the  £maa  of  itootam* 
rado  Oonaty.  Libsrla,  told  aa  that  if  ooa  Kkvmaa  iMd  aveo  a 
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quart  of  rice  ft  wm«  shared  with  every  Kniman  until  the  rice  waa 
gone.  No  Kjniman  ever  thought  of  a  monopoly  of  rice  or  of  hoard- 
ing auppllea  from  hla  neighbors." 

Mr.  ^ylor  continued  that  their  aenae  of  Justice  was  abaolute. 
tbetr  tnala  fair,  and  that  lA  never  heard  a  word  while  In  their 
eountij  of  Jury  bribing,  fraud,  or  unfairness  in  trlala. 

BBBOP  W.  T.  VBUrOW  PATS  T*ZBT7T> 

In  my  InqtdrtM  concerning  C.  H.  J.  Taylor  I  also  talked  to 
Blahop  W.  T.  Vernon,  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
of  Kanaaa  City.  Kans.  Blahop  Vernon  was  Register  of  the  United 
Btates  Tteaaury  under  Tlieodore  Rooeevelt.  and  he  had  known 
Tltylar  well.  Bustatnlng  the  vlewa  expressed  by  Taylor  In  his  lee- 
turea.  Bishop  Vernon  had  thla  to  say: 

*Tn  my  travels  tn  Africa  among  the  native  people  I  found  certam 
well-defined  prtndplee  that  were  outstanding.  So  long  as  they 
ranalned  away  from  etvUlaatlon  and  were  whoUy  under  the  nile 
of  the  chief,  whoae  word  was  law.  they  were  scrupulously  honest 
and  Uved  the  simple  Ufa.  ^     .  ^ 

'^  have  lived  among  them  3.000  miles  back  in  the  Interior  of 
AfMca.  1  could  do  this  with  perfect  safety.  I  have  slept  in  their 
beatben  kraals  cr  vlllages,  usliig  pUlows  filled  with  sand  for  com- 
fort. I  have  eaten  their  simple  fare  unafraid.  I  co\ild  leave  my 
door  open  and  sleep  at  night  without  a  tinge  of  nervotisness.  I 
was  undisturbed.  They  would  voluntarily  come  and  sleep  on  the 
ground  at  night  Ilka  faithful  dogs  and  keep  guard.  There  was  no 
thletery  and  no  violence. 

"It  was  only  when  the  natives  came  down  out  of  Pondoland  or 
oat  of  Ttanskel  to  work  In  the  diamond  mines  of  Johannesburg 
and  Klmberley.  where  they  contacted  civUization  and  where  their 
habits  of  life  were  changed,  that  they  were  easy  prey  to  the  habit 
of  drinking  and  found  %emaelvea  at  times  inocvilated  with  various 
social  diseases.  They  went  back  to  their  tribes  drunkards  and 
often  diseased.  It  was  then  that  thievery  and  disillusionment 
became  common. 

*at  was  In  the  midst  of  these  surroundings  that  the  missionaries 
newlwl  BtHTifOTV!  to  live  among  them  and  guide  them." 

PLXAOSD  FOB  EACUL  SOUDABTrT 

Bringing  the  lessons  he  had  learned  In  his  Llberlan  ministry 
home  to  America.  C.  H.  J.  Taylor  pleaded  for  racial  solidarity,  not 
T^ymg  poiitleal  llnea,  but  along  educational  and  himum;tarlan 
lines.  He  told  his  pe(9>le  that  they  were  getting  book  learning. 
but  that  they  must  learn  to  dlstlngiilsh  between  book  learning 
and  IntelllgeniDe.  Eloquently,  on  every  occasion.  Mr.  Taylor  sought 
to  elevate  his  rao^  to  an  understanding  that  would  make  them 
-^^.fqual  In  Intelligence  as  they  had  become  equal  In  political  rights, 
•lid-tD  xirge  upon  them  pride  of  race  and  love  of  labor. 

ICrTEswls  tdd  me  that  Tiaylor  was  fond  of  poetry  and  that  one 
of  the  little  verses  that  he  often  quoted  In  his  public  addresses  xan 
■omethlng  like  this: 

"Live  for  something.    Be  not  Idle. 
Look  about  you  for  employ. 
Sit  not  down  to  useless  dreaming. 
Labor  la  the  sweetest  Joy." 
Toa  can  readily  gather  from  these  brief  snatches,  from  the 
phUasophy  of  this  dlstlzmulshed  member  of  his  race,  that  the 
booonthat  were  bestowed  upon  C.  H.  J.  Taylor  were  well  merited, 
ita  the  old  couplet  <tf  eopj^ook.  days  puts  It: 

"Bonar  or  shame  from  no  condition  rise; 
Act  well  your  pert;  there  all  the  honor  lies." 
lir.  TKftcr  acted  his  part  welL    Dead  these  many  years,  he  has 
not  been  forgotten. 

I  am  glad  to  pay  this  slight  trlbxite  to  the  monory  of  a  man  who 
trtumphed  over  all  handlcapa,  achieved  an  education  and  a  pro- 
faestnn.  and  left  a  name,  among  his  own  people  and  among  the 
q^iy^fif  of  his  Oovemment  and  the  sponsors  who  honored  him. 
as  one  who  did  his  du^  by  hla  fellow  man.  and  whose  public 
eareer  was  a  credit  to  his  honor,  hto  loyalty,  and  his  high  oonoep- 
Hobs  of  ctttsenshlp. 


iDdiistrial  Demodracy 

Extension  of  remarks 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

EN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
W«lne$dai/»  JamuuTf  6, 1937 


BAmO  ADDBBSS  BT  JORM  L.  LBWIS.  PBKSIOBMT  OF  THS 
UWITEU  MQIB  WOBKKBS  <V  AMERICA.  ON  DBCBMBEB  SI. 
I8M 

Ifr.  OUFF1SY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
hafe  printed  In  the  Raooas  a  radio  address  on  the  subject 
of  industrial  Democracy,  deUToed  Iqr  Jobn  I*,  Lewis,  presi- 


dent of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  on  Thursday, 
December  31.  1936. 

■niere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 

I  speak  tonight  for  the  millions  of  workers  exploited  by  Ameri- 
can Industry.  I  ask  for  them  enlarged  opportunity  and  increased 
participation  In  the  wealth  they  produce.  I  ask  for  them  a  greater 
degree  of  Industrial  democracy.  Their  supreme  need  at  the  present 
time  la.  Indeed,  the  fundamental  need  of  our  country  Itself.  In- 
dustrial democracy  means  the  freedom,  happiness,  and  security 
which  should  be  the  Inheritance  of  all  Americans.  In  economic 
terms  It  means  collective  bargaining  and  fair  Industrial  relation- 
ships. It  also  means  the  Increase  and  broadening  of  mass  pur- 
chasing power,  which  Is  an  essential  condition  to  the  attainment 
of  a  stable  prosperity  by  all  business.  Industrial,  and  financial 

During  the  year  Just  ended  substantial  progress  has  been  made 
by  the  working  people  of  the  country  toward  the  achievement  of 
this  goal.  In  numerous  industries  they  are  buUdlng  new  unions 
for  their  protection  and  advancement. 

The  Committee  for  Industrial  Organization  has  been  function- 
ing for  a  year.  It  now  has  some  15  national  and  international 
unions  associated,  and  has  been  Instrxmiental  In  organizing  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  members.  It  Is  educating  the 
American  workers  to  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  value  of  organi- 
zation, and  Its  Influence  Is  extending  into  the  ranks  of  the  tech- 
nical, professional,  and  white-collar  groups  in  a  manner  which 
Indicates  that  they,  too,  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
for  self-organization,  and  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
benefits  of  modern  collective  bargaining. 

In  the  technical,  professional,  and  white-collar  groups  of  workers 
throughout  our  country  are  engaged  some  three  and  a  half  million 
persons.  Through  the  bitter,  tragic  years  of  the  depression,  since 
1929,  they  have  come  to  realize  that  their  position  in  business  and 
Indiistry  is  no  more  secure  than  that  of  the  manual  worker. 
Corporate  employers  have  treated  them  with  the  same  ruthless 
lack  of  consideration  universally  extended  to  the  workers  in  pro- 
duction. A  striking  example  of  this  tragic  lack  of  consideration  Is 
noted  in  the  record  of  the  American  Telegraph  8t  Telephone  Co, 
one  of  America's  premier  corporations,  enjoying  a  practical  monop- 
oly in  Its  special  field.  Mr.  Walter  S.  Glflord,  president  of  thla 
corporation,  was  chairman  of  former  President  Hoover's  Reemploy- 
ment Commission.  The  work  of  this  agency  resulted  In  failure, 
whereupon  Mr.  Glfford  rettimed  home  and  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  discharged  132,000  employees  of  the  American  Telegraph 
&  Telephone  Co.  in  order  to  maintain  the  dividend  payments  of 
the  corporaUon  on  the  basis  of  »9  per  annum.  PractlcaUy  all  of 
this  great  number  ot  dispossessed  workers  represented  the  profes- 
sional, technical,  and  white-collar  classifications.  ^ 

In  that  field  of  public  service  represented  by  classified  employees 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  the  inferior  political  subdivisions 
of  the  Nation  are  again  something  In  excess  of  3,000,000  persons 
whose  need  of  articulate  organization  la  a  paramount  necessity  to 
protect  them  in  their  status  and  to  assxure  them  secvurity  in  the 
idclssitudes  of  life.  There  are  obvious  manifestations  that  the 
campaign  of  organization  among  industrial  workers  has  aroused 
the  Intense  interest  and  sympathy  of  these  employees  and  that 
the?  also  Intend  to  organize  and  become  artlciilate. 

me  Committee  for  Industrial  Organization  Is  carrying  Its  plans 
forward.  Ertenslve  unions  have  been  promoted  and  expanded  in 
the  stert.  automotive,  glsss.  shipbuilding,  electrical  manufacturing, 
oil  and  byproduct-coke  Industries.  Tremendous  enrollment  of  the 
workers  Is  \mder  way.  Unabashed  by  emjdoyer  opposition,  they  are 
joining  the  unions  of  their  lnd\istrles.  literally  by  the  thousands. 
The  year  1836  has  vrltnesaed  the  beginning  of  this  great  move- 
ment In  the  mass-production  industries.  The  year  1937  wlU  wit- 
ness an  vmparalleled  growth  In  the  numerical  strength  of  labor  in 
the  heretofore  imorganlaed  industries  and  the  definite  achievement 
of  modem  coUectlve  bargaining  on  a  wide  front  where  It  hereto- 
fore has  not  existed.  Not  only  the  workers  but  o\ir  Nation  and  its 
entire  population  will  be  the  beneflciarlea  of  thla  great  movement. 
lAbor  demands  collective  bargaining  and  greater  participation  by 
the  Individual  worker,  whether  by  hand  or  brain,  in  the  bountiful 
reeources  of  the  Nation  and  In  the  fniiu  of  the  genliis  of  Ite 
Inveiitos  and  technicians. 

Employers  talk  about  possible  labor  trouble  interfering  with  con- 
tinued expansion  and  progress  of  Industry.  They  Ignore  the  fact 
that,  imless  people  have  money  with  which  to  buy,  the  wheels  of 
Industry  slow  down  and  profits,  and  likewise  capital,  disappear.  It 
would  be  more  fitting  and  acctirate  to  talk  about  "employer 
txouble" — that  Is  something  from  which  wage  earners  are  suffolng. 
I  refer  you  to  the  refusal  of  some  of  the  largest  and  most  pdwer- 
tvl  corporations  in  this  country  to  follow  modem  labcv  practice 
or  to  obey  the  law  of  the  land.  They  deny  the  entirely  reasonable 
and  pist  demands  of  their  employees  for  legitimate  coUectlve  bar- 
gaining, decent  Incomes,  shorter  hours,  and  for  protection  against 
a  destructive  speed-up  system. 

It  U  the  refusal  of  employers  to  grant  such  reasonable  conditions 
and  to  deal  with  their  employees  through  coUectlve  bargaining 
that  leads  to  widespread  labor  unrest.  The  strikes  which  have 
broken  out  In  the  last  few  weeks,  especially  In  the  automotive 
Industry,  are  due  to  such  "employer  trouble."  Modem  coUectlve 
I  bargaining.  Involving  negotiations  between  organized  workers  and 
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organized  employers  on  an  Industry  basis,  would  regularize  and 
stabilize  tndustry  relations  and  reduce  the  economic  losses  occa- 
sioned by  management  stupidity.  The  sit-down  strike  is  the  fruit 
of  mismanagement  and  bad  policy  toward  labor.  Employers  who 
tyrannize  over  the  employees,  with  the  al^  of  labor  spies,  company 
guards,  and  the  threat  of  discharge,  need  not  be  surprised  if  their 
production  lines  are  suddenly  halted. 

Mr.  Alfred  P.  Sloan,  Jr..  president  of  General  Motors  Corporation, 
In  his  published  year-end  srimmaFy,  refers  to  the  possibilities  of 
Industrial   strife   In   Industry,    Is   It   possible   that   Mr.   Sloan   Is 
predicting  continued  hostility  on  the  part  of  his  corporation  toward 
the  demands  of  Its  employees  for  fair  consideration?    The  giant 
General  Motors  Corjxjratlon  Is  at  present  pursuing  the  dangerous 
course  of  refusing  to  answer  the  request  of  the  United  AutomobUe 
Workers  for  a  national  conference  for  coUectlve-bargalnlng  pur- 
poses.   The  union  has  repeatedly  requested  such  a  conference,  but 
was  told  by  a  vice  president  that  any  grievances  should  be  taken 
up  with  plant  managers  or  general  managera  In  the  various  locall- 
tlee.    It  Is  absurd  fen-  such  a  corporation  to  pretend  th&t  Its  policies 
are  settled  locaUy.    Everyone  knows  that  decisions  as  to  wagea. 
hours,  and  other  conditions  of  employment  are  made  at  a  central 
point  for  aU  the  plants  controUed  by  General  Motora.     General 
Motors  is.  Indeed,  a  Du  Pont-controUed  organization.  *nd  it  la  the 
Du  Ponts.  azul  not  the  plant  managers,  who  lay  out  the  broad  iitmmi 
of  tabor  policies.    The  United  AutwnobUe  Woi^en'  representatives 
have  already  been  told  by  vanoos  plant  managers  that  their  rea- 
sonable demands  must  be  referred  to  higher  oon^Muay  officials 
before  an  answer  can  be  given.    The  union  wlU  continue  Its 
demand  for  a  conference  with  persons  who  have  the  power  to 
negotiate.    Any  other  arrangement  would  be  a  perversl<m  of  coUec- 
tlve bargaining  and  Is  an  evasion  of  definite  Industry  obligations. 
Hie  steel  oorporaUons  are  likewise  trying  to  avoid  ooUective  bar- 
gaining with  their  employees.    They  have  tried,  by  fostering  and 
subsidizing  company  unions,  to  get  around  the  taw.    Instead  they 
have  transgreased  the  taw.    Tlie  steel  companies  themselves  are 
organised,  and  they  appreciate  and  exploit  the  value  of  otganlza- 
tion  In  the  condtict  of  their  business  enterprises.    The  United 
States  Steel  CorporaUon  Is  trying  to  enforce  upon  Its  220.000  em- 
ployees   the    outmoded    tabor   policy    adopted    by    its    board    of 
dlrectcnv  In  1901,  a  poUcy  which  denies  the  right  of  self-organlsa- 
tlon  to  any  employee  of  that  corporation  or  Ita  subsidiaries     At 
the  same  time  the  United  States  Steel  Ccoparatioci  assoctates  Itself 
with  an  organlzatl(»i  known  as  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Insti- 
tute, which,  tm  July  1,  1936,  In  an  advertisement  published  In  875 
newspi4)ers,  presiuned  to  q>eak  tor  the  Irm  and  steel  Industry  and 
denied  the  right  of  the  steel  workers  to  simitar  ocsanlsatlon  In  their 
own  Interests. 

The  steel  companies  talk  about  outsiders  who  wish  to  Interfere  In 
their  Industry.  But  who  are  the  outelders?  The  chosen  repre- 
sentatives <rf  the  men  who  have  devoted  their  Uves  to  making  steel 
and  who  have  contributed  labor  and  endiu-ed  the  risk  of  their  occu- 
pation? Or  meh  from  the  money  marts,  who  have  no  knowledge  of 
the  process  of  steel  making  but  who  want  the  power  to  Juggle  the 
lives  of  human  beinga  In  the  same  manner  that  they  Juggle  the 
Intricate  and  Involved  affairs  of  the  corporatlona  controlled  by 
their  holding  companies? 

Hiige  corporations,  such  as  United  States  Steel  and  General 
Motors,  have  a  moral  and  pubUc  reqionslbUlty.  They  have  neither 
the  moral  nte  the  legal  right  to  ruta  as  autocrats  over  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  employees.  They  have  no  right  to  transgress  the 
taw,  which  gives  to  the  worker  the  right  of  8elf-<»ganlxatian  and 
coUective  bargaining.  They  have  no  right  In  a  poUtical  democracy 
to  withhold  the  rights  of  a  free  people. 

The  workers  in  the  steel  Industry  are  organizing:  the  worken 
In  the  automotive  Industry  are  organising;  the  workers  In  other 
Industries  are  organizing,  any  sane  concept  of  Indiistrlal  reta- 
tlons  would  Indicate  that  the  labor  problems  of  these  Indtistrtes 
Should  be  settied  across  the  council  table. 

Hie  imlloensed  and  unrestrained  arming  of  oorporationa  against 
the  workers  has  no  place  in  any  political  or  Industrial  democracy. 
Recent  revetationa  before  the  La  .^oUette  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  have  revealed  In  part  the  plans  of  Industry  to  dtib,  gas 
and  cripple  workers  with  the  lethal  wei^xms  of  warfare.  Hxjge 
stocks  of  such  weapons  have  been  purchased  at  eoormova  enense, 
and  over  $500,000  worth  of  tear  and  mustard  gas  has  been  de- 
livered to  industrial  plants,  and  the  expenditure  neoeaeary  for 
the  purchase  of  theee  war  supplies  Is  charged  to  the  cost  of 
production.  Who  Is  to  eat  and  swallow  this  enormoiis  quantity 
of  gas?  You  workersl  Thla  gas.  these  clubs,  and  theee  machine 
guns  are  Intended  to  make  you  contented  with  your  present  Jobs, 
with  your  present  wages,  with  your  present  condittons  of  em- 
jployment.  They  are  Intended  further  to  compel  you  to  accept 
a  oompany-cq>erated  and  company-managed  union,  as  the  agency 
through  which  you  can  voice  yoxur  grievances.  How  do  you  hke 
it.  workers?    What  do  you  propose  to  do  about  Itf 

Tou  men  In  the  steel  towns  and  other  unorganised  mass- 
production  areas  have  recently  oome  to  an  imdeistandlng  of  what 
the  emplojen  think  ta  good  for  you.  Tou  face  organised  eqilo- 
nage;  you  work  In  plants  stodced  with  vomit  gas  and  iw«'>^i«yt 
guns— 4hese  to  be  used  by  profesalnnal  strlketaeaftata.  often  hedged 


as  oAowB  of  the  taw.  Tou  have  detective  agencies  and  ^nployer 
associations,  manufacturing  company  unlms;  you  have  skilled 
provocateurs  to  rig  the  stage  for  Injunctions.  Too  have  all  this, 
cloaked  by  fal^-powtimi  Corporation  towyetB— who  atao  alt  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  tear-gas  ^^^^r^TilfT  and  of  the  qpy  cor- 
porations. TtM  neoct  d*y  they  sit  on  eminent  rmmmlttwis  of  the 
Libertj   League,   solemnly  iindlnf   tabor  taws   «rv*'TMrtlt"*'«"«'    I 


They  also  stand  before  the  Supreme  Court  suceeaafuny  aivulnc 
those  taws  vctfd.  •'— ^ 

Thta  real  alternative  to  Industrial  democracy  haa  been  dlghUy 
exposed  by  the  La  PoUette  committee.  This  alternative  Iswhat 
todustnallsts  want  left  undisturbed  under  this  sudden  "era  of  good 
feeling."  They  do  not  want  the  Senate  and  you  workers  to  dis- 
cover how  the  antUabor  policies  of  great  industrtallsts  have  filled 
the  land  with  a  fat  business  of  spying  and  armed  strtkebrcAklng 
and  civic  corruption.  They  have  stored  mUta  and  plants  with  the 
paraphernalia  of  war  and  Its  meroenartee— they  suborn  police  and 
Judiciary — and  they  want  the  Senate  and  you  to  blind  your  eyes 
to  their  warfare  and  their  plan  In  the  name  of  "good  feeltau  " 

May  I  respectfully  suggest  to  the  1«  PoUette  commltteefwhlch 
has  hauled  before  It  a  few  of  industnTs  criminal  agents,  that  it 
summon  industry^  brass  hats,  however  eminent,  to  answer  why 
they  hire  and  feed  this  antllabor  army,  and  why  they  maintain 
^wehouses  overflowing  with  industrial  war  mimitions  and  para- 
phemaUa?  May  I  humbly  wam  the  Senate  that  labor  wantathta 
investigation  pressed  home,  and  wants  Industiy  «ii— nni^i  lest 
labor  men  on  their  march  to  Industrial  democracy  shoidd'have 
to  take  by  storm  the  barbed-wire  barrlcadee  and  machhie-gun  em- 
ptaoementa.  bullded  and  maintained  by  the  rapacious  moguta  of 
corporate  Industry?  The  agenta  of  the  Federal  Government  ahould 
enter  these  plants  and  gut  them  of  their  deadly  wewona.  so  that 
Americans  In  the  Industrial  oommiuiltles  may  walk  erect  and 
enjoy,  with  the  jiride  of  free  men,  their  inherent  and  rlshtful 
privUegea.  * 

The  people  of  our  Nation  have  Just  participated  In  a  national  ref- 
erendtmi.  By  an  overwhelmlsig  majori^  ttiey  voted  for  Industrial 
democracy,  and  elected  Its  champion.  FranUln  Delano  Rooeevelt. 
The  Issuee  were  summed  tq>  and  ^itomlsed  hf  President  Rooeevelt 
in  hta  Madison  Square  Garden  address  on  the  night  of  October  SI. 
1936.  Vnxa  the  text  of  that  memorable  speech  I  quote  President 
Rooeevelt  as  toUomn:  "Tbia  ta  our  answer  to  those  who.  silent  about 
their  own  plana,  ask  «s  to  state  our  objectivea.  Of  course,  we  wiu 
continue  to  seek  to  Improve  working  conditions  for  the  worken  of 
America  to  reduce  hours  overlong.  to  tauzease  wages  *h«t  spell 
starvation,  to  end  the  tabor  of  children,  to  wipe  out  sweatah^s. 
Of  course  we  will  continue  every  effort  to  end  monopoly  in  busi- 
ness, to  support  collective  bargaining,  to  stc^  unfair  competition, 
to  aboUsh  dlshooorabta  trade  praetioea.  For  aU  theee  we  have  only 
just  begun  to  fight.*'  These  words,  broadcast  to  a  Nation,  r^e- 
sent  Preaident  Rooaevelt'a  concept  of  Industrial  democracy,  and 
were  endorsed  by  the  American  people.  They  are  the  policy  of  this 
administration.  They  were  In  the  mind  of  every  wocter  In  tMf 
land  when  on  election  day  he  cast  hta  vote  for  the  man  who  uttered 
them. 

Labor  now  demands  the  right  to  organla  and  the  right  to  bar- 
gain. Labor  demands  a  new  deal  in  America's  great  tndustrles. 
Labor  holds  In  contempt  those  who  for  mercenary  reasons  woxild 
restrict  human  privileges.  Labor  demands  legtatattve  enactments, 
making  realistic  the  principles  of  Indtistrtal  democracy.  It  de- 
mands th&t  Congress  exercise  its  constitutional  powen  and  bruah 
aside  the  negative  autocracy  of  the  Federal  Judiciary,  exemidlfled 
by  a  Supmne  Oourt-whlch  exalts  prcyeity  above  human  vahiea. 
Either  by  constitutional  amendment  or  statutory  enactment  the 
right  of  Congress  to  legistate  for  the  welfare  of  the  peopta  and  the 
perpetxilty  of  the  Republic  must  be  assured.  Tlie  Obort  has  over- 
stepped the  bounds  of  Its  own  authority  and  has  gratiiltously 
offended  over  two-thirds  of  the  Nation's  citizens.  Labor  will  sup- 
port the  elected  repreeentativea  ot  the  RepubUc  in  any  attempt  to 
restore  to  the  FMeral  Congress  the  leglstatlv«  powers,  of  which  it 
has  graduaUy  been  stripped  by  the  Judicial  anaoMhment  and 
arbitrary  decreee  of  the  Supreme  Court 

Prodded  and  goaded  by  the  financial  Interesto  dominant  m  steel, 
automobile,  and  other  major  industries,  the  coal  Indostry  haa  jtist 
taken  an  amsurtng  action.  It  has  done  so  without  publlp  rebuke  or 
criticism.  The  basic  agreement  of  the  coal  Indurtry  expires  March 
81.  The  agreement  contains  a  provlalon  binding  operatots  and 
mine  worken  to  assemble  on  Febnury  17,  1987.  **to  '^""■«4fT  what 
revisions,  if  any.  shaU  be  made  in  thta  agrecmdnt  as  to  hours, 
wages,  and  auidltiotia  of  employment."  Notwithstanding  this  pro- 
vision, the  coal  operatore  of  the  Appalachian  area  rappi— ntl^g 
three-fourths  of  the  Natlon'a  bltxunlnous  coal  «*»«*«fifff.  on  Decem- 
ber 16,  1036.  formally  notified  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Ammfi*^ 
that  they  had  already  met  among  themselves  and  decided  vpoa  the 
wagea,  hours,  and  conditions  of  en4>loyment  affecting  the  ?»««tw» 
wm-ken  for  an  additional  a-year  period.  They  '*frf<lTi\  that  the 
7-hour  workday  would  be  loigthened  to  an  8-hottr  wvkday  «t 
the  same  daUy  wage;  they  decided  that  the  rat«  for  tonnaga  work- 
en would  remain  the  same  aa  heretofore;  they  dwfded  "«**  the 
Important  question  of  Interdlstrict  and  lntt»dlstrlet  diffcrentlata 
would  remain  undistozbed  until  US9. 

Tlie  plain  and  slmpta  fact  ta  that  the  Aroataehlan  opentora,  as 
the  result  of  financial  intrigue,  have  deliberately  breached  the 
AH>alachian  agreement  and  have  arrogated  to  tbanatfvaa,  notwith- 
standing the  provlslana  of  the  agresment  to  the  contrary,  the 
power  to  decide  for  themselves  the  wage  pnllotra  M»d  provlslaiia  of 
the  industry.  Of  oourae.  the  United  Mine  WorkcBs  of  Am«lea  will 
aee  that  they  do  no  such  thing.  It  to.  however,  otovtoos  that  slnirt 
the  coal  operatots  themedvea  have  formally  tiieaiiml  the  agree- 
ment, the  United  Mhoe  Worken  have  an  equal  tigbt,  at  will  aad 
without  notice,  to  denounce  its  provtalaDe  and  withdraw  ~ 
memben  from  t^  mince  of  the  detaulting  ooal  npsretw. 

Labor  deaina'a  peaceful  acdntlaa  of  the  proMeaui  of  Ite 
tlfliMMpe  in  tlM''aaa 
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fcted  with  th«  OommlUee  for  Indnstrlal  OrgAnlatlon  are  not 
pnomotlng  IndUBtrial  strtfe—they  are  hoping  for  Indtxstrlal  peace 
OB  a  baste  that  reoognlaes  the  rl^ta  of  the  workers,  as  w«U  as  the 
•mpl^fers.  Peace,  however,  cannot  be  ^^chlered  by  employers'  de- 
nial of  the  right  to  organlas:  by  denial  of  conferences  for  bargain- 
tag  pmposss;  by  the  purchase  and  use  of  aims,  ammunition,  and 
tear  gas;  by  a  continued  policy  of  arrogance  and  r^iresslon. 

Ttm  time  has  passed  In  America  when  the  workers  can  be  either 
dubbed,  gatail.  or  shot  down  with  Impunity.  I  8(demnly  warn 
the  leaders  of  Indurtiy  that  labor  win  not  tolerate  such  policies  or 
tactics.  Labor  wfU  tfso  expect  the  protection  of  the  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Oofemment  In  the  pursuit  of  Its  lawful  objectives. 

Tbe  stage  te  set.  Industry  can  go  forward  with  profit  to  Its 
Inrastors.  and  with  security  to  our  dtlaenshlp;  or  it  can  elect  to 
destroy  itself  by  blindly  following  Its  xuireasonlng  prejudices,  and 
refusing  to  oooform  to  the  modem  concept  of  proper  industrial 
relationships. 

The  leaders  of  Industry  win  decide,  and  upon  them  rests  the 
leqwnslbllliy  of  deciding  wisely. 


Dedication  of  New  Station  X  Post  Office,  Bronx, 
New  York  City 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  EDWARD  W.  CURLEY 

OP  MXW  XDBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
"WedMtsdaVi  January  6, 1937 


^^'^^mM^  bT  HON.  B3WARD  W.  CDBLBT.  OP  MXW  T<»tK.  ON 

OCTOBIB  30.  1M6 


ICr.  CURLEY.  Mr.  ^waker.  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Raooao  I  inclode  tbe  following  address  de- 
liTered  by  me  in  New  Yoik  caty  on  October  29.  1936: 


Mr.  Postmaster  end  Mends,  tbe  pest  3V^  yean  under  President 
Boosevelt  wlU  prove  to  be  tbe  mosit  eventful  In  blstory  since 
tbe  Nation,  long  bdcacnred  by  adverse  economic  forces,  balled 
bopcfolly  tbe  otgsBtaatkm  of  a  new  emesgency  agency  of  tbe  Ped- 
eral  nfniiiiiiMiiif  Tbte  new  agency  Is  tbe  Pederal  Emergency  Ad- 
mlnlatratloe  at  PObUe  Works,  ahartng  wltb  otber  revival  forces  tbe 
momentoos  rteponslbnity  of  doctoring  a  sick  and  slugglsb  econ- 
oov.  qolekantng  Its  lagging  pulse,  and  restoring  It  to  Its  former 
vigor.  lUs  new  egeney  came  to  be  known  as  tbe  Public  Works 
AdmtnlstimtkA.  and  abbreviated  to  P.  W.  A.  P.  W.  A.  bas  gone 
about  tta  appointed  task,  creating  Joba  and  buUdlng  works  in  fiil- 
flg  tts  duvge.  Us  blstory  In  tbe  national  attack  on  tbe 
'kae  been  definitely  fixed  as  one  of  tbe  most  powerful 
KttDg  tbe  forward  recovery  movement  of  tbe  New  Deal. 
P.  W.  A.  not  alone  made  )obe  to  reduce  unemployment  but  It 
the  ooontzy^  rescue  In  tbls  bour  of  Its  greatest  economic 


thm  bvDdtangB  tbe  P.  W.  A.  coustructs  and  tbe  great  engineering 
wosfea  Ik  estakUsbes  served  tbelr  Immediate  purpose  and  remain  to 
beneSk  tbe  people  of  our  own  and  succeeding  generations.  For 
an  iMUBlnnlloii  purposes  to  stimulate  recovery  Congress  approprl- 
&A  •saSljOaS  J83,  of  wHlcb  less  tban  balf  went  to  P.  W.  A. 

Tbe  poUdas  at  P.  W.  A.  provide  for  a  partnerablp  in  tbe  estab- 
llaliment  of  public  works  wbereby  tbe  community,  benefiting  from 
an  Improvement,  makes  tbe  major  oontrfbutlcm  from  Its  own 
funds,  to  be  expended  In  connection  wttb  tboee  gnmted  by  tbe 
Psderal  Government.  XTnder  tbe  first  program  undertaken  by 
tbe  P.  W.  A.  tt  provided  for  a  grant  of  30  pocent  of  tbe  total  cost 
of  labor  and  materials,  and  tbe  local  governmental  body  accepting 
the  grant  was  required  to  provide  tbe  remainder  of  tbe  cost. 
TbfB  arrangsment  was  liberallaBd  In  tbe  second  and  In  tbe  current 
programs,  and  P.  W.  A.  now  provides  up  to  46  percent  of  tbe  total 
cost,  with  the  grantee  putting  up  5S  percent  of  tbe  total. 

Ptr  25  years  efforts  were  made  by  the/Bronx  pu)>lic  officials  to 
iLure  a  central  post-oOlee  station  for  tbe  Bronx.  In  3^  short 
years  we  have  reMlaed  those  efforts  have  at  last  been  crystalliaed 
Into  an  actual  fact.  It  Is  now  m  couiae  of  construction.  We  are 
booflred  again  today  by  tbe  dedication  of  this  beautiful  buUdlng. 
statkai  X.  This  fine  poet-ofilce  branch  station  Is  but  one  of  a  vast 
uogram  of  similar  projects  being  erected  In  every  State  In  the 
IJnlan.  There  have  beni  80  already  completed  and  250  more  are 
tinder  contract. 

Thar*  were  90  post-oOoe  stations  alone  In  the  city  of  New  York. 

Last  OelOber  Congrees  passed  a  law  providing  for  a  40-hour 
working  wsuk  for  postal  enqdoyees.  and  It  is  now  In  operation. 
The  Foat  Ofltoe  Department  Is  one  of  the  great  departments  In  our 
aattntial  admtalsferatlon.  Under  Preeldent  Rooeevelt  It  turned  a 
national  deAdt  of  $100,000,000  in  1932  into  a  surplus  of  $4,000,000 
at  the  end  of  tbe  last  fiscal  year  of  103$-$6.  It  does  a  monu- 
aaantal  human  service  fW  tbe  Nation.  It  handled  the  distribution 
of  the  $1,000,0004)00  veterans'  bonus  without  a  hitch.  We  are 
proud  of  tha  oonttmcttve  work  being  done  in  our  own  commimlty. 

'  X  wtrti  to  eonvay  the  gratitude  of  my  oonstltuents  to  you.  Mr. 


A  Cml  Service  Court  of  Appeals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VIRGINIA  E.  JENCKES 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  6. 1937 

Mrs.  JENCKES  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Intro- 
duced a  bill  (EL  R.  258)  which,  in  my  opinion,  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  correcting  an  evil  that  has  existed  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  civil-service  laws  for  a  long  time. 

This  bill  has  for  its  purpose  the  creation  of  a  civil-service 
court  of  appeals,  a  tribunal  to  whom  a  civil-service  em- 
ployee may  appeal  when,  in  his  opinion,  he  is  unjustly  re- 
duced In  salary,  suspended,  or  removed  from  the  service. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  court  would  not  only 
strengthen  the  civil-service  law  but  it  would  also  Inspire  con- 
fidence in  the  employees  if  they  knew  that  they  were  not 
only  to  be  furnished  a  copy  of  tbe  charges  in  writing  and 
given  an  opportunity  to  answer  same  but  would  also.  If 
necessary,  have  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  evidence 
on  which  their  reduction,  suspension,  or  removal  had  been 
brought  about. 

Under  existing  conditions  civil-service  emidoyees  have 
charges  preferred  against  them  in  writing  and  they  answer 
same  to  their  immediate  superior.  Too  often,  far  too  often, 
after  the  employees  have  answered  the  charges,  additional 
allegations  are  made  of  which  the  accused  emi^oyee  has  no 
knowledge  whatsoever,  and,  of  course,  when  the  case  reaches 
the  head  of  the  department  and  no  answers  are  found  to 
these  allegations  the  natural  assumption  is  that  the  employee 
Is  guilty  and  has  no  answer  to  make,  and  in  many  cases  the 
final  decision  on  the  case  Is  influenced  by  the  failure  of  the 
employee  to  fully  answer  all  of  the  charges  and  allegations. 
This  question  has  been  one  which  has  given  the  employees  a 
great  deal  of  concern  for  some  time,  because  they  feel  that 
as  the  Oovemment  has  safeguarded  itself  by  throwing  very 
rigid  regulations  arotmd  their  entrance  into  the  civil  service 
that  the  Government  should  see  to  it  that  there  is  an  impar- 
tial body  to  whom  they  could  appeal  if  an  unjustified  attempt 
were  made  to  reduce  them  in  salary,  suspend,  or  remove  them 
from  the  service.  The  whole  Jurisprudence  of  the  United 
States  is  based  on  a  Just  and  equitable  settlement  of  all  ques- 
tions that  arise  between  its  citizens  being  passed  upon  by 
competait  courts. 

In  view  of  the  treatment  accorded  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  it  seems  manifestly  unfair  and  unjust  that  an  em- 
plosree  should  be  reduced,  suspended,  or  dismissed  on  the 
Judgment  of  one  individual,  regardless  of  how  fair  that  per- 
son might  be,  and  the  employee  should  have  the  right  to  have 
the  evidence  in  his  case  reviewed  by  an  unbiased  board  whose 
decision  would  be  final. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  with  the  creation  of  this  civil- 
service  court  of  appeals  that  when  it  had  rendered  its  de- 
cision, that  all  parties  concerned  would  be  satisfied,  and  it 
would  have  a  tendency  to  create  a  feeling  of  good  will  and 
bring  about  a  better  understanding  between  the  workers 
and  their  employer,  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States. 
Charges  as  a  rule  originate  with  the  employees'  immediate 
superior,  and  after  the  charges  are  answered  they  are  then 
sent  to  the  head  of  tbe  department  in  which  the  accused  is 
employed. 

A  practice  has  grown  up  in  some  departments  that  when 
the  superior  officer  sends  the  charges  and  answer  to  the 
head  of  the  department  involved,  that  he  submits  a  recom- 
mendation as  to  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted.  This  in 
reality  amounts  to  the  prosecutor  recommending  to  the  court 
who  Is  the  head  of  the  department  the  penalty  that  the 
court  is  to  impose.  The  head  of  the  department  being  hu- 
man is  in  a  large  number  of  cases  influenced  in  his  decision 
by  these  recommendations  on  the  theory  that  the  head  of 
the  department  has  the  accused  employee  under  his  juris- 
diction and  that  the  head  of  the  department  must  be  uidield. 
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Moproaecafcor  in  a  dvn  suit  would  have  the  temerity  of  sug- 
gesttng  to  a  court  the  dedsioa  It  should  make.  This  prac- 
tice is  parttoolarly  obnoxious  when  It  must  be  z«membered 
that  in  many  cases  this  same  offloer  has  added  »nmg^*i,^^ 
to  the  origmai  charges  which  the  accused  employee  has 
never  seen. 

Tt»x  itofc  sesBlAn  of  Congress  passed  a  law  creating  the  Na- 
tional labor  Relations  Board,  which  gives  to  the  laboring 
man  tt^  right  to  see  that  he  secures  a  square  deal;  and  this 
fam  which  I  have  Introduced  will  assure  a  square  deal  to  the 
dvll-servioe  employees  as  far  as  their  positions  are  con- 
eeraed. 

The  letter  cairlers  of  my  district  are  particularly  inter- 
ested In  seeing  a  dvfl-sendce  court  at  appeals  established, 
and  the  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers,  hi  national 
conventions  running  over  a  period  of  years,  have  repeatedly 
gone  on  record  in  favor  of  such  a  board,  and  again  did  so  at 
their  last  convention  held  hi  Cleveland.  Ohio,  hi  September 
1935.  This  question  is  not  one  that  is  advocated  by  the  em- 
ployees alone,  for  It  will  be  noted  that  hi  the  Plfty-thh-d 
Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, ?^iich  will  be  presented  to  this  Congress,  that  authority 
be  given  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  Investigate  and  con- 
ciliate differences  between  employees  and  superviaon  arising 
from  removal,  reductions,  or  suspensions. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
would  Indicate  that  they  realize  that  the  present  system 
does  not  meet  the  needs  of  present-day  oonditiuis  and  that 
a  change  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  subscribing  in  principle  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Civil  Service  Commiasian  as  to  the  need 
for  some  such  authority,  I  feel,  however,  that  this  entire 
matter  should  be  handled  by  an  hnpartial  tribunal  such  as  I 
have  suggested  in  the  bill  that  I  have  totroduced;  for  with 
this  court  of  appeals  the  faiterest  of  both  the  Government 
and  Its  employees  win  be  fully  protected. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  express  the  hope  that  before  the  adjourn- 
ment of  this  session  of  Congress  that  we  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  a  civil-service  court  of  appeals  as  outlined 
in  my  bill  enacted  into  law. 


Amendment  of  Constitution  Pix»posins:  a  ^Ycar 
Term  for  President  of  the  United  Statra 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

OP  MASSACHDSSm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Jamury  6, 1937 


8TATBCENT  BY  HOW.  GSOROX  HOLDXN  TIMKHAIC.  Off 
MASSACHUSKTIB 


Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Rxcokd,  I  Include  the  following  state- 
ment ^ihlch  I  made  public  recently: 

Go  w  uiuonte  or  the  people  on  an  aUm  an  being  tlueetened 

byjMctatoB^Jie.    DemagoguM  b«Te  ahrsyi  been  tSr««MBiS^ 

?PP*>"«-    TP>«y  <Jo  not  taertUte  to  Hierifioe  their  oountry  for 

pewmjilpo^  and  fame.    The  pagee  of  hlstary  do  not  leoonl 

Si  y^.*T**  ^  •^  Important  xepubllo  onee  it  bad  known  a 
otctatornnlp. 

*JStJ!'Z^  ^^f-fff^J"*"****  *®  protect  the  XThlted  States  to  the 
Man  ftom  dlctatonhlp.  from  the  rule  of  a  denuMtoctia.  the 
Ocmatttatkm  ahould  maki  a  Pnaldent  IneUg^  teVnSid  tem 
_A  wolntlon  propoitzig  an  amendment  to  the  Oonstttutton  to 
!r?"-**^  P*??if?.*°*  *®  extend  the  term  at  tbe  Pr«ald«iey  tnm 
*  **>  <  yg»»  ''lU  be  tatroduced  in  the  next  ObngranT  ^^ 

♦K*^*?S![!lL?2!f*?***S  torewiw  the  paaitble  rise  o(  a  dictator  to 
the  UaittO.  Stotes.  He  pototed  out  that  when  dl««leni»dm^ 
CKlea  eome  i^on  a  people  they  gradnaUy  tocltoe  the  mlnde  of  men 

£'!Si"^S?*L!I5lI!''***lilL*^****^  Po^w  of  an  indMdnal. 
^nld  that  '"aoonsr  or  latv  the  chief  of  aone  nnvaQtoa  ftus- 
tton.  man  aide  or  more  ftvtimate  than  hie  — -- -^  -  ^^ 
thiB  diqMBttlan  to  the  ptnpeae  at  hla  ovn 
0*  pohUo  hbaK^.-  •^•''—  ••        "^ 


2rSS.*i!2S25.  **°'*°?5?  •  ■*^«  *^«««<>«itlal  Im  or  4  or  6 
•n.  with  pn^tritlan  aga&Mt  reelection.  »  -■  «r  v 

r^  Demoeratle  platform  of  I9ia  owitalnad  the  fOUvwiiw  ntenk- 
J^  ^^  •  ■****•  ftmwentlal  tana,  and  youSTrndZS!^ 
Adoption  Of  an  amendment  to  the  Ocoetttntaon  makteTt^kMiIS^ 

SISLS!*?^*^.^^  Ineligible  for  SSStaS^  STSS 
tbeeandldate  of  ,<hla  oonventkm  to  thla  ntnctole  *  ^""^o 

rbepvaocxMiVmrtr  at  that  day  appan^nparpooad  to  euaiti 
•g»lp«t  party  States  under  party^etetbnhtor  '^*^       '"'^ 

l^eorlglnal  purpose  of  the  eleetoral  eoUage  was  to  hava  ohcMen 
-Pnjrtdsnt  the  man  best  fitted  ftr  thi?3£  iSd  to^SUSS 
•tieetlon  of  a  party  chief  or  the  leader  of  a  facttanT      •-- "-•  »• 

The  Pre^denej  should  be  admlnlsterad  whoilF  fcr  the  oubUo 
totersstand  for  all  the  people.  It  should  nottoaSalSSsrSto 
the  toterest  of  a  party  or  of  a  faction.  waiauumtwaa  m 

Zn  contradiction  to  the  sptalt  of  the  OoostttnttaiL  the  PiMictonev 
has  eome  to  rsprssent  a  pirty .    T*e  PrsSS^toW?  SSfSS 

SpSStS  ^oS:!^  ."^'^-^  ^  «-^  "^  ^•'S.^ 

OOoelK^deiB  are  more  loyal  to  the  President  who  anpotots  them 
tt»an  to  the  public  who  pays  them.  ■ppouws  uem 

tJ^  I!S**Z^  t  ^'*^<>««»*  seeking  reeleotlan.  during  his  flm 
termtakea  the  ptatf orm  repeatedly  for  pw^oTfactk^waTOSee 
APwsldent  Who  Is  a  candidate  to  sbcM  hS^SuJSSTSi 

and  the  Ooremment  and  bringing  both  toto  oon^mptT  ^^ 

♦v^  £^f  term  of  6  years  would  elevate  the  administration  of 
the  PweWency  by  eliminating  its  oompetlttTe  pSSSaSSSrtS 
S?*!fi.«l!^!^  It  would  perfect  thepubllc  a6»eramentI33S 
Sdl  "'^  «»  w«  of  this  servloe  fdr  ppUtloal  end  panooal 

hi5^2SJ?*  present  ^stem  a  President  Is  oonttouaUy  thinking  of 
his  reelection  and  he  builds  a  poUtical  machine  to  brtog  ab^ths 
desired  result.    Such  is  the  nature  of  man  and  su^ms  WsmS! 

Appointments  inade  by  a  Ftesident  who  could  not  succeed  hlm- 

the  present  system.  If  the  Presidential  term  were  extended  to  6 
years  the  unoertatoty  caused  by  elecUons  would  occur  less  fie- 
quenuy.  and  with  elections  occurring  less  freouamtte  the  ezneMM 
of  them  would  be  reduced.  *"»quenw  «e  expenses 

The  Constitution  provides  for  the  Impeachment  of  a  President 
^?1».'**^  *P  perform  his  duty  and  to  obey  the  OonamuUon 
whethw  he  Is  elected  for  4  or  S  yean.  wmmwhot. 

th?^.Jt^*!li**i»2™*"*""**°*^  gi««ui*J  egatast  dlctatonhlp  to 
this  oountoy  and  the  consequent  complete  destnictkai  of  ^eRe- 

^SSud^SSSf  amendment  woidd  give  that  guar«ity  and 

JosxT  anoaimoir 


4^^?°'??*'  •**-  ^^•*  **>•  f<fflowtog  be  proposed  as  an  amendment 
to  tte  ™  P«5i*b  of  section  1  of  article  n  of  the  Obnstltutlan 

E^2?^  es  pert  of  the  Constitution  when  ratUed  by  the*  kal^ 
tures  of  three-fourths  of  the  States,  namely:  a...^  saldnaral 
Sr^>h  to  read  as  fOUows:  j,  —»«•««  p^a- 

•Tlie  aecutlve  power  shaU  be  vested  to  a  Pnaldent  of  the  Uhlted 
States  of  America.  He  shaU  hold  his  offloe  during  the  term  of 
fJ'^SS^^i^*^  ^  ineligible  to  a  second  term.  andTtogett^^rtS 
toe  Vtoe  President,  who  shall  hold  for  a  like  tenTaSaS^ 
be  toellglble  to  a  second  term,  be  elected  as  foUowa^  ^^ 


The  Rig:ht  Arm  of  Statesmanship 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  LONERGAN 

OF  OONMXCnCUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  JaKnary  t  ilegi$lative  day  of  Wednetday,  Jam.  $) ,  1937 

AIXXBM8B  BY  HON.  HOIOEB  CDlOfZNGS.  ATTOBMXT  ^WM»Af. 
OF  TH*  UMTIXD  STATSB 


M^.  IXSNERQAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Racoto  an  address  on  the  subject  of 
The  Right  Arm  of  Statesmanship.  deUvered  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Cnmmlngs  at  a  meeting  of  the  Bar  As^yHpt^CTi  of  the 
District  of  Ocdumlto  on  December  5.  1936. 

There  betaig  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rxcoas,  as  follows! 

r,  ftesldent  Bsstlsn.  membets  of  the  jadldary.  dii- 

aad  my  friends  of  the  Bar  issiiiiaftMi  t£  tha 

tha  annual  dinner  of  this  assodatlan  Is  an 
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•fent  of  tnrffcning  Interest.  Z  am  grateful  for  the  courtesy  that 
draws  me  here.  WhUe  recent  happenings  in  the  national  field 
bat*  left  us  a  bit  tanathless,  nevertheless,  the  period  of  ezdte- 
BMBk  having  passed,  we  may  now  consider  more  objectively  the 
iwimnn  proidems  of  the  bar.  Perhaps  we  are  ar  bit  more  relaxed, 
poHlhly  somewhat  more  disposed  to  take  counsel  together  and,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  eonsMerably  wiser.  Bxceaslve  fears  no  longer  haunt 
oSk  Daiaociratlo  processes  have  again  demonstrated  their  resiliency 
and,  let  ms  add,  the  Coostltiitlon  stlU  stands. 

Ttos,  tbece  remain,  as  there  have  existed  from  the  -beginning, 
vital  qoasttops  of  interpretation.  These,  no  doubt,  will  be  resolved 
ta  aeoordance  with  the  American  constitutional  method — a  process 
Of  adifitatkm  and  growth,  following  its  course  to  the  essentials  of 
jtHtlee  through  the  ordstly  ways  of  discussion  and  education. 

Sorely  we  must  reoogntes  that  It  Is  rather  childish  to  assiune 
that  all  our  problems  have  been  worked  out  for  ub  by  our  fore- 
'  fatbcn.  Sifih  generation  must  determine  its  own  destiny  in  Its 
ova  way.  dealing  of  necessity  with  the  actual  conditions  which  It 
oosafroats.  If  I  may  resort  to  phjrslcs  for  an  illustration.  I  would 
amy  that  the  law  is  fluid,  not  scdld.    It  moves,  it  flows,  it  passes  on. 

Many  centuries  ago  Heradltus  asserted  that  life  is  always  In  a 
State  of  flux,  like  a  river.  The  law,  in  like  fashion,  flows  on.  .  At 
times  it  fills  the  coinse  of  our  common  life  to  its  banks,  occupies 
tlie  crevloes.  and  surgee  forward,  a  fiill-breasted  tide.  And  again 
It  drops  back  Into  eddies  and  seems  for  a  while  to  loee  current  and 
vitality.  Nevaftheless  the  great  movement  la  as  Inevitable  as  life 
itself,  for  law  Is  but  an  aspect  of  life.  and.  as  Emerson  once  wisely 
remarked,  "Life  is  more  Important  than  anything  that  can  be  said 
about  it." 

Tliess  observations  bring  me  more  Intimately  to  the  thought 
that  is  in  my  mind  as  I  address  you  here  tonight.  As  events  more 
oa  and  the  great  future  widens  before  ms,  what  part  is  the  legal 
profession  to  aasiune? 

■conomlc  and  social  problems,  the  consideration  of  which  was 
postponed  by  the  World  War,  have  now  recurred  with  fvesh  insist- 
^^SBoe.  Ideas  are  loose  in  the  world.  We  may  nm  from  them  but 
they  will  hunt  us  down.  The  American  people  have  not  abated  an 
lota  of  their  faith  in  our  institutions,  but  they  are  in  a  mood  to 
demand  something  more  substantial  than  thin  political  gruel, 
niey  are  not  content  with  the  languid  reaffirmation  of  undisputed 
thlxigB.  They  want  results.  They  are  entitled  to  results.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  they  should  prefer  a  conception  of  progress 
that  plaoes  its  accent  on  htunan  rights  rather  than  on  propoty 
fights:  and  they  are  entitled  to  have  this  choice  respected. 

Manifestly  they  think  as  a  nation  and  in  terms  of  a  nation. 

It  Is  Idle,  therefore,  to  assure  them  that  agriculture  Is  a  State 
matter  or  a  question  for  the  farmers  alone.  They  know  that 
nature  has  decreed  it  otherwise.  The  winds  and  the  dust  and 
the  drought  do  no^  heed  State  lines.  They  have  immlstakable 
Jurisdictions  of  their  own. 

Llkswiss  it  is  futile  to  assert  that  unemployment  is  merely  a 
State  or  local  affair.  It  has  arisen  to  thr  dignity  of  a  national 
problem  of  the  first  order.  Mr.  Barry  L.  Hbpklns.  the  very  able 
works  Progrsss  Administrator,  referring  to  the  large  gains  aleady 
made,  nsvertheiess  took  recent  "»"* r^n  to  remark  that  while  we 
shall  In  all  probability  reach  the  production  level  of  1920  in  the 
relatively  near  future,  there  will  stlU  be  six  or  seven  million  Jobless 
pscqde  in  the  XTnited  States.  Technological  dUplacement.  Increas- 
ixig  population,  and  the  new  workers  who  have  entered  the  labor 
market  have  been  decisive  factors  in  ersatins  this  diiturblns 
situation. 

Mr.  Bopklns  believes  that  "^rith  wisdom  and  foresight  the  prob- 
lem can  be  soIv«d  in  a  way  that  will  hurt  no  one  and  will  bring 
to  the  people  as  a  whole  the  greatest  era  of  health  and  pros- 
psrlty  and  hi4»plnsas  sver  attained  In  any  nation,  but  It  can  be 
done  only  if  the  Oevemment  works  with  businees  and  Inislness 
works  with  Oovemment  toward  a  common  end." 

Hm  great  South  African  statesman  and  soldier.  Oen.  Jan  Smuts, 
sonstime  back,  took  occasloe  to  warn  the  people  of  all  natkms 
that  the  depression  which  had  affected  so  many  countries  was  not 
merely  eyoUeal.  but  disclosed  a  complete  change  of  world  eoooomy. 
Stnee  that  utterance  was  made,  many  of  the  governments  of  the 
Old  World  have  gone  forward  with  their  abaorptloo  of  private 
Industry  under  oooditloos  of  absolutlam  and  tyranny,  which  a 
lover  of  Amertcaa  liberty  contemplates  with  extreme  distaste. 
Bsrela  lies  a  warning  for  us. 

We  are  a  gnat  creative  nation.  We  have  enormous  aoeumula- 
tlons  of  a^ttal  and.  fortunately,  we  are  coming  to  have  a  more 
enlightened  view  as  to  the  trusteeehip  involved  in  the  ownership 
•ad  coatroi  of  property.  Fowcr  must  not  be  employed  to  destroy 
the  human  beings  it  should  serve.  The  products  of  child  latoat 
•ad  the  wwrnttbap*  must  not  be  used  to  dlqdaoe  the  toll  of  fathers 
of  families  endeavoring  to  live  according  to  American  standartlw. 
Aa  evolutionary  procees  is  going  forward.  It  is  idle  to  stand  in  its 
way  or  to  proclaim  that  it  does  not  exist. 

And  now  I  recur  to  the  theme  that  is  Implicit  in  these  observa- 
^la^MldessBd  as  they  are  to  a  company  of  lawyers.  The  growth 
«■  m^t  aggragatloas  of  espit^l.  the  corpar»te  structures  that  have 
beea  bUflt  up  to  serve  them,  ttie  rich  rewards  that  are  open  to  all 
those  engsgcd.  professiooally  or  otherwise,  in  theee  enterprises 
have,  unless  we  are  very  careful,  a  tendency^to  blunt  our  percc^tm 
of  public  need.  We  are  abeorbed  In  personal  or  narrowly  prof  ee- 
Mpnal  aiaMns.  Our  time  Is  Intensivdy  taken.  Client  relations 
serve  to  aocentoate  the  stress  laid  upoe  private  as  exposed  to 
public  inteiesta.  If  business  finds  itself  meeting  theee  tmaocus- 
tomcd  problems  with  an  eye  primuily  directed  toward  personal 
praft^  It  is  ao*  perhaps  strange.    I  dare  say  also  that  It  Is  equaUy 


dlfllcult  for  the  practicing  lawyer  to  forget  the  habits  of  a  strictly 
individualistic  age  and  attune  himself  to  the  fresher  outlook  which 
he  miist  ultimately  take  if  he  is  to  survive  as  a  wise  covinselor 
and  friend. 

We  are  not  merely  the  advisers  of  those  who  would  preserve  the 
status  quo  at  all  hazards.  We  are  servants  of  society,  accredited 
representatives  of  a  Judicial  system  which  has  for  its  ultimate  pvir- 
poee  the  administration  of  Justice  in  its  highest  sense.  In  these 
great  areas  of  change  and  progress  would  we  not  be  better  citizens, 
better  patriots,  aye,  and  better  lawyers,  if  we  were  a  little  less  con- 
cerned with  the  technicalities  which  have  served  so  well  in  many 
a  strategic  contest  and  a  little  more  given  to  a  broader  view  of  that 
movement  of  society  which  seeks  to  stake  out  a  more  advanced 
frontier  of  Justice? 

The  fault  is  not  all  on  one  side  and  the  exigencies  of  modem  life 
have  much  to  answer  for,  but  the  fact  remains  that  many  of  our 
learned  brethren  have  given  less  and  less  attention  not  only  to 
public  service  but  even  to  a  public  way  of  thinking  while  in  private 
practice.  In  the  meantime  statesmanJship  has  shattered  the  bonds 
of  precedent  and  is  seeking  ways  to  fulfill  the  Just  hopes  of  our 
people.  It  is  something  of  an  anomaly  that  in  the  face  of  great 
problems  we  turn  our  affairs  over  to  public  servants  who  strive  to 
supply  the  means  to  answer  the  public  need,  while  at  that  very 
moment  many  of  the  most  gifted  members  of  our  profession  exer- 
cise their  ingenuity  and  their  experience  to  break  down  the 
structiire  thus  created. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  not  think  I  exaggerate  when  you  refiect 
upon  the  fact  that  in  many  quarters  there  has  been  a  growing  dis- 
taste for  tactics  of  obstruction  and  for  the  ingenious  devices  which 
have  been  invoked  to  thwart  or  circumvent  the  processes  by  which 
Government  seeks  to  attain  its  legitimate  ends.  I  confess  to  a 
feeling  of  imeasiness  when  I  reflect  u(>on  this  state  of  the  public 
mind.  The  public  is  conscious  that  that  which  was  unplanned 
or  selflshly  guided  In  the  past  must  take  its  place  in  an  orderly 
governmental  process  and  that  a  great  cleansing  and  rebuilding 
program  must  go  forward.  It  is  Impatient  with  artificial  restraints 
and  becomes  irritated  by  those  refinements  of  logic  which  are 
calculated  to  render  attempts  at  social  reconstruction  sterile  or 
abortive. 

One  of  the  unfortimate  byproducts  of  this  changing  point  of 
view  is  a  tendency  upon  the  part  of  many  of  oxur  people  to  be 
restive  under  the  slow  processes  of  the  law  and  to  cease  to  look 
upon  the  structure  of  our  society  as  the  basis  of  security  and  pros- 
perity. This  is  not  a  wholesome  situation  and  we  must  make  shift 
to  amend  it.  Lawyers  cannot  abdicate  their  great  function  as 
statesmen  without  a  tragic  loss  to  America.  They  must  not  lose 
their  position  as  the  friends  of  progress.  They  must  not  permit 
prejudices  to  accumulate  against  the  profession.  They  must  seek 
eameetly  to  determine  how  they  may  regain  that  lost  prestige 
which  was  so  admittedly  theirs  in  the  larger  and  more  spacioiis 
days  when  America  was  in  the  making. 

Questions  of  vast  significance  are  moving  to  their  solution.  I 
d^ubt/lf  there  has  ever  been  a  period  in  our  history  when  there 
WAS  ji  greater  need  of  lawyers  capable  and  willing  to  give  their 
grMtr  ability  to  the  wise  solution  of  our  insistent  problems.  We 
not  only  need  men  of  this  sort  in  the  legislatures.  In  the  Ckingress. 
and  In  executive  and  Judicial  positions,  but  we  need  them  In 
private  practice,  where  with  generous  wisdom  they  may  advise 
helpfully  in  those  processes  of  accommodation  which  are  so 
pathetically  eesential  in  these  modem  days.  The  Nation  as  a 
whole  needs  the  service  of  the  profession  as  a  whole.  The  Inward 
imlty  of  America  is  a  precious  thing,  and  no  element  of  our  na- 
tional life  can  afford  to  forget  it  or  neglect  to  serve  It. 

Let  It  not  be  forgotten  that  social  progress  and.  Indeed,  all 
measures  of  governmental  readjtistment  must  take  on  a  legal  form. 
When  one  considers  the  intricacies  of  modem  business  and  the  un- 
expected fashion  In  which  a  meastire,  apparently  well  conceived, 
may  produce  undeslred  collateral  resiilts,  the  dUBcultles  of  legisla- 
tion are  readily  apparent.  The  program  should  not  be  merely  the 
inroduct  of  an  administration  at  which  the  profession  Is  entitled  to 
take  potshots  after  It  has  been  formulated:  it  should  be  a  program 
of  America  in  which  the  administration,  business,  labor,  agricul- 
ture, and  the  legal  profession  generously  collaborate. 

I  am  proud  of  the  great  traditions  of  our  profession.  With  rare 
exceptions  the  vital  documents  of  liberty  that  mark  the  progress 
of  humankind  have  been  formulated  by  lawyers.  71m  charters 
of  our  colonies,  the  constitutions  and  statutes  of  OTur  States,  the 
Federal  statutes,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  Federal 
Oonstltutlon.  without  which  America,  aa  we  know  It.  would  not 
exist,  have  to  our  Imperishable  fame  been  the  products  of  our 
labors.  All  through  our  history  great  leaders  of  the  bar  have 
spoken  movingly  in  the  cause  of  human  rights  and  in  every  era 
have  faAloned  some  form  of  enactment  to  make  certain  of  each 
popular  advance. 

Is  it  not  appropriate  that  we  should  once  more  take  stock  of 
ourselves  and  consider  again  the  heights  to  which  our  brethren 
Ct  eailler  days  carried  \he  standards  of  our  profession?  How  bet- 
ter can  this  be  done  than  by  reflecting  upon  our  duty  to  those 
innumerable,  unnamed,  unknown,  and  sometimes  forgotten 
clients — the  people  of  America. 

I  am  conscious  that  our  profession  has  been  thoughtlessly 
relinquishing  some  of  Its  highest  prerogatives.  I  am  JealoTis  of 
its  reputation,  and.  realizing  the  mighty  Influence  It  Is  c^)ahle  of 
exerting.  I  am  apprehensive  lest  It  forego  that  opportunity.  To 
criticise,  to  debate,  to  Utlgate.  all  these  things  are  very  well,  but 
the  profession  must  not  surrender  its  role  of  leadership,  it  must 
not  forget  tliat  the  law  Is  the  right  ann  of  statesmanship^ 
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Transportation  of  Goods  Made  by  Conykt  Labor 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 

OF  TSZAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Fridtnr,  Jamuanf  8  {legUlattve  dam  of  Wednetdag,  Jm.  #) ,  19S7 

mCISION  OP  THE  SDPBKMS  OOX7BT  OF  TBOt  PWITKU  STATXS 
ZN  KXMTUCiKT  WHIP  CASK 


1&.  OONNAI2.Y.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  mmnlmoas  oonaoxt 
to  bave  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  RaooeB  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  united  States  in  the  case  of 
Kentucky  Whip  ft  Ocdiar  Co.,  petitioner,  against  miiu^  Cen- 
tr^  Railroad  Co.  This  decision  upholds  the  so-called 
Ashurst-Sumners  Act.  relating  to  the  shipment  in  interstate 
oominerce  of  convict-made  goods.  Hie  reason  for  my  le. 
quest  that  the  decision  be  printed  in  the  Ricoib  Is  that  a  year 
ago.  when  there  was  pending  before  the  Senate  a  bm  relating 
to  the  oil  industry  authorising  the  Oovemment  to  pcohibit 
the  interstate  shipment  of  oil  produced  In  vioiatlon  ot  State 
law.  many  Senators  took  the  attitude  that  Ccaigress  had  no 
power  to  prohibit  the  interstate  shipment  of  an  article  ***«>» 
was  not.  within  itself,  deleterious  or  hannfuL  Tbe  decision 
In  question  makes  quite  dear  that  that  Is  not  a  necessary 
element  in  the  exercise  of  the  power,  and  I  ask  that  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  may  be  printed  Ih  the  Rscokb 
niere  being  no  objection,  the  dedalon  was  brdexed  to  be 
printed  In  tbe  Rjecoso,  as  follows:  •.  v.    .       ' 

Ifr.  caurf  Justice  Hughes  delivered  the  opinion  of  tbe  Cbort 
rf^^SSf'Sr^Si^^^iS  ^  oonrtltuttonal  validity  of  the  act 
(49^3rS4f    ^  '        '^  ••  the  AsliiBst-6umnet»  Act 

The  act  makes  it  unlawful  knowingly  to  tnuunort  m  taitvstate 
or  foreijp  oommeroe  goods  made  by  eonvlot  labor  into  any  State 
Vhexe  the  goods  are  tatended  to  be  reoeived.  possessBdTsold.  or 
used  in  violation  of  its  laws.  Goods  made  by  oonvlets  on  parole 
or  probation,  or  made  in  Federal  penal  and  odrtmrtianal  ixStttu- 
ttaaator  use  by  the  Federal  Oovemment.  are  csoepted.  Faoksces 
oontainhtig  oonvlet-made  goods  must  be  plainly  labeled  soMto 
■mow  the  names  and  addresses  of  ili^iper  and  "^■y^f  tbe 
natme  of  tba  ooatents^  ftnd  the  nameaod  location  of  W^polal 
or  reformatory  institution  where  produced.*  Tlolatlan  is  nm- 
Ished  by  fine  and  f(»feiture.>  ■  '^ 

Petitioner  manufsctures  in  Kentucky,  with  convict  labor,  bone 
SSS?*  S*™?  _»P<^  •tr»P  ggtxU  Which  it  markets  in  various 
mtes.  It  tsndeted  to  re^ondent.  a  eammon  eanler.  9S  SRMoats 
shipments  for  transportotion  in  intarstote  oommeroe.  of  wSZ  10 
were  consigned  to  customers  in  States  whose  laws  DCOhlbited  tbe 
sale  of  oonvlot-made  goods  vrltbin  their  tesfteottve  botders.  5  to 
States  whose  laws  did  not  prohibit  such  sale  but  required  tbat  tbe 
goods  s^uld  be  plainly  marked  so  as  to  show  tbat  tiasiy  wen  made 
by  convicts,  and  tbe  remaining  10  to  States  vboae  lawa  impoeed 


*Seos.  1  and  a  are  as  foQows: 

"niiat  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  knowlnciv  to 

port  or  eaoss  to  be  transported,  in  any  manner  or  few  any  - r 

whatsoever,  or  aid  or  assist  in  obtaining  trannortatlonfar  or  in 
n^aportmg  any  goods,  wares,  and  merRhanrttse  manufactured, 
produoed.  or  mtaied  wbdlly  or  In  part  by  convtets  or  prtsonmi 
(except  convlete  or  prisoners  cm  parole  or  probatian).  or  in  any 
penal  or  reformatory  institution,  from  one  State.  TBtritory.  Puerto 
Rioo.  Vligln  islands,  or  district  of  the  United  SUtes.  or  pteoe 
nonoontlgoous  but  subject  to  tbe  jurlsdlctian  tbensof .  or  ISom 
any  foreign  country,  into  any  State.  Ttentory,  PtjHrto  Bloo.  Virgin 
Islands,  or  district  of  the  United  States,  or  place  nonoontlauoiM 
but  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  when  sakl  goods,  waxes 
and  mfrrJisndlse  sre  Intended  by  any  person  interested  therein  to 
be  received,  posseesed.  eold.  or  in  any  twanwy  used,  either  in  tbe 
OTiglnal  package  or  otherwise  in  violation  of  any  law  of  such 
^ite.  Ttaritory.  Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Idands.  or  district  of  the 
Uoited  States,  or  place  noncontiguous  but  subject  to  tbe  jurisdic- 
tion thereof.  Nothing  herein  shall  ai^y  to  commodities  manu- 
factured in  Federal  penal  and  corxeetional  institutions  for  xise  bv 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  ' 

"SBC.  a.  All  packages  containing  any  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dise manufactured,  produced,  or  mined  wholly  or  in  part  by  con- 
victs or  prisoners,  except  convicts  or  prisoners  on  parole  or  proba- 
tion, or  in  any  penal  or  ref  mmatory  institution,  when  shipped  or 
transported  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  shall  he  plalnlyand 
clearly  marked,  so  that  the  name  and  address  of  tbe  Alimer.  the 
name  and  address  of  the  consignee,  the  nature  of  the  contents, 
and  the  name  and  location  of  tbe  paaal  or  reformatory  institution 
where  produced  wbcdly  or  in  part  may  be  readily  asosrtained  on  an 
inspection  of  the  outsMs  of  saeh  psokaae.** 
^^aeci.taad4. 


iBjanetloa 
tba 


Bo  restriction  vpon  sale  o.        ,„,,, 
lAbsled  as  reqi&ed  by  tbe  act  of 
tbe  act.  iwpondent  refused  to  aoe...  «» 
Fstitlaner  tbsn  biQugbt  this  soit  for  a 

5?„**?^w*'*_5?°*P«*«**<»-    *«»•  «*Wet 

bUl  and  tbe  ctreuit  court  of  appeal*  sBiineii  tbe  vmrr^m     -uma 

SSS.SSl'^!?!!!!!?*  •«*  *°  be  invalid  so  fw  as  it  prohibited 
gyP'Py^^^,  °^_«»^*?*-"«^  «ooO»  into  Statv  which  praaerlbed 

Fstitionsr  oontsTKls  (1)  ttiat  the  OoBgnsa  Is  wlthoat  onetitn. 
tlonal  authority  to  probibtt  the  movaniBt  In  Inliisiiisis  «^"-«^I 
of  useful  and  hsmileas  artlalsB  made  by  eonvlet  iahot^AtS\ 
tbat  tbe  Oongrsis  hMM  nb  power  to  awSde  ftS?  ^^^  *  ' 

msroe  eonviet-^aade  goods  whieh  aiw  not 


(art.  I.  sse.  a.  Mr.  S) 
to  regulate:  tte*  Is.  to  pna 


Is  to  be  governed.' 
tolts  vtmoB 


tb6 

by  which        

in  itself,  may  be 

no  flmltstions  oChsr  than  are  prescribed  In 
(OAbONs  V.  Optfm.  »  Wheat.  I.  £M).    By  tha 
^  OongrsaB  pumorts  to  ssfslilhii  a  itile 
truMportatlon.  wbibb  Is  uaqusstlanably 
QQWUon  Is   whether  this  ruls  ac 

Fstitloiisr^  argument  neeeesartiy  rsnnrnlsss  that  tn 
eumstances  an  ab^ute  prdhibttton  of  liilwilats 

is  tonsUtutional  regulation.    The  power  to  prohibit  nnm rr 

trmn^Mrtatlon  has  been  iinbeld  1^  thlk  Ooorfe  la  rolatlon  to  dla- 
SMed  UvMtock.*  lottery  ttdwu*  odnmoditlss  awaJSTSrSmaSti 
state  caiTltf  transporting  them,  enspt  aaeh  m  may  be  nqulred 
tax  tbe  conduct  of  its  Utasiness  asnTSonunon  oaiMsr*  aditta^Id 
and  misbranded  artfajlss.  under  tbe  Pftre  Wood  and  SnUtAS} 


wuuMu    iur    HDiBanu    purposee.^    «»**"««i»ftlng    a 

pilots.*  stolen  motor  vehielee.*  and  kidnaped  pa 

The  decisions  sustaining  this  variety  of  stal«taB  dlsetose  the 

Sr?S*5llJ!S2^  .^  ^l!&i*****^-  We  have  trequsnUy  said  that 
in  the  ewireise  of  Its  control  over  tntentate  commeree  the  means 
employed  by  tbi^Omgress  may  have  the  quaUty  of  poUoe  teeula- 

^^^  ^'  ^"^^  Stmtea  (367  U.  S.  483.  486    4ST)  *  'X3 
2fJ^<»to»nlT  wgulate  interstate  eonmeroe  to  tlie  extent  of  for- 
bidding  and  punishing  the  use  of  such  eonmsneWlm  agm 
to  promoto  hnmorality.  dlsboneaty,  or  the  qiroad  of  any  e^lJ 

of _^  pubUo.  wlthhi  tbe  fltfd  of  mtarstate  eaamMne." 

The  antl^pated  evU  or  harm  may  proceed  ftamaometbliM  la- 
herent  in  tbe  subject  of  transportation,  as  in ^e  OM^disMSMl 
or  noadous  articles  vrhieb  are  unfit  for  commsrae  IBivoUU  JCsw 

Co.  V.  WashtnffUm,  870  U.  S.  87,  98).    Or  the  evil  may  lie  In  the 

or  the  transportation  of  women  fbr  bmaoral  nmniMss  rcikM. 
S^Jl*^"***^.^*'  ^  8-  «^-  »":  Boke  V.  VfuSr'^^  i*''*®^- 
Cam*netH  v.  United  StmUa,  949  U.  S.  470.  486).  '<» 
DMy  be  <tel^ed  to  give  effect  to  the  poUdes  «f  the  Ooi^wm  te 
relation  to  tbe  tastrumentalttiea  of  In^vteto  eamanT^  te 
2!****.2£-???P?"***  "^f^*^  ^  lutsrstats  eanlsrs   (Vntm 

the  power  to  regulate  interstate  oommeroe  resMes  tai  the 

Which  miist  determine  its  own  policy,  the  rusiai^  nmr 

that  policy  In  the  light  of  the  flMt  that  ^TtnamaiUMaa  la 

?S^!5  «"M»«ree,  If  permitted,  would  aid  la  tbe  fraslratlon  of 
3^  8*«f«J*7»  «*  the  protection  of  peraons  and  pe«^(S^ 
V.  Dotted  g«Bf9,  siMrB.-  Oooeh  v.  VntlS  State$.  J^iTa  liJTr^ 

The  contention  is  ti»«<<t«t— ti^i^  that  tbe  act  of  OUbbm  te 
tovalld  merely  because  tbe  horse  ooUars  and  bamsa  whlSTett- 
ttoner  manufa<«urea  uid  ssOs  aro  useful  sad  hamlass^t^ 
The  motor  vehicles  which  are  the  subject  of  the  tiaiMiMrtB^ 

ttl^*.SL^^  99.  1884  (as  Stat.  81);  JMd  v.  Colorwie  (187  U.  & 
U8).    SeeChompfonv.  amet  (I88U.  S.831.808,S89).    **•'"•■• 

u.*ifla^.*^'  ^^^**  <*  ^  •">•  ciJShSri:  Am^  nm 

'Act  of  June  39.  1906  (84  Stat.  684);  Unitei  gtmtm  v.  IMmwmrm 
4  HiMl«o»  Co.  (313  U.&  866.  416).  •«»••«»  v.  z»eiaw«w 

SUaeM   (aao  U.  S.  45);   geoen  Cssss  v.  ViOUA  EtSttt  (»9  5!a 

*Act  of  June  as.  1910  (S6  Stat.  838);  Hoke  v  Unltsd  Mtmimm 
(m  U.  a  808):  Caminem\.  United  SuUe^Si  U.  a  «!)  ^^ 

■Act  of  Mte.  1,  1918  (87  Stat.  699);  act  of  MaTs  M17  tm 
Stat.  1069):  ClorJe  Dittttiing  Co.  v.  wisUmMntmi  SS  S. 

» Act  of  June  33.  1933  (47  Stat.  836);  act  of  Mky  IS.  1984  f4a 
Stat.  781)  ;Oooefc  v.  United  States  (397  U.  S.  24)7     «►»»•<«• 

See  also  aot  of  Mky  88.  1900  (81  Stat.  187):  Mmpeit  v.  United 
State*  (181  Fsd.  87):  act  of  July  8.  1918  ilO  Shi  IMi/ms? 
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In  tty  mMetul  MBtor 
oitftil  and  pNpv 
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Vehlde  Theft  Act"  ar*  ta 
Bobjeeti  at  oommeroe.  bat  their 
they  hATo  been  stolen  to  "» 
o<  liilMitalii  oamnuaroaT*.  and  the  Congreae  may  proi>- 
tt  "beeauae  of  ita  harmful  reaolt  and  ita  defeat  of  the 
nobertr  xMbta  at  thorn  wboaa  marblTW.  against  their  «U1.  ara 
takealDtoollier  lurladletlflor'  {Bro6k$  ▼.  l/fUted  State*,  ntpr^ 
p.  4M).  aiinllafly.  the  object  of  the  FMeral  Kidnaping  Act** 
b  to  aid  in  the  protection  of  the  peraonal  Utow^T  of  o™  7.^ 
haa  been  unlawfoUy  aelaad  or  carried  away  (Goocfc  v.  ITiMtaJ 
Statfli.  ntfra.  compara  United  Statea  v.  Wheeler.  354  U.  8.  281) . 

On  the  aame  general  prlndpie  the  Oongreae  may  prevent  inter- 
atat*  tranipartatton  from  belnguaad  to  bring  Into  a  Stote  articles 
the  tnaem  vhi^  the  Statebas  constitutional  authority  to  for- 
bid, and  has  forbidden,  in  Its  Internal  commerce.  In  that  view  we 
-n-*"*-"^  the  acta  of  Ooogreas  designed  to  prevent  the  use  of 
lixtantate  teannxvtatlon  to  hamper  the  esecuUon  of  State  policy 
with  TCspect  to  trafic  In  tntozlcatlng  liquors.  This  was  not  be- 
cause intOKleatIng  liquors  were  not  otherwise  legitimate  aHlcles 
of  oonmeree.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  recognised  as  such  "by 
the  usagaa  of  the  commercial  world,  the  laws  of  Congress,  and  t^e 
/SetiiaM  of  ooorts"  {LeltM  t.  Hardin,  135  U.  S.  100,  110;  In  re 
■  JIaJkrvr.  140  U.  8.  546.  5S6:  LouUviUe  A  Nashville  R.  Co.  v.  Cook 
~  i«M  Co,  2»  U.  8.  70,  83) .  It  was  because  Intoxicating  Uquors 
l^»lt^w%*ta  aubleeta  of  commercial  Intercourse  that  the  Statea 
powerless  to  interfere  with  their  transportation  in  Interstate 
commerce  (Bowman  ▼.  Chicago  A  Northwettem  Rxoy.  Co.,  135 
U.  8.  466.  480;  Leit  T.  Hardin,  iupra,  pp.  110,  113;  «;iod««  v.  Iowa, 
1?0  U.  &  413;  Vanea  ▼.  W.  A.  Vandereook  Co.  (No.  1).  170  U.  8. 
488;  LouiniUe  A  NaahoHle  R.  Co.  v.  Coole  Brewing  Co..  supra). 
But  because  of  the  effects  ascribed  to  the  trafflc  in  intoxicating 
Uquors.  the  Statea  In  the  ezerdse  of  their  police  power  in  relation 
to  their  Internal  commerce  could  restrict  or  Interdict  that  trafllo 
without  violating  the  Federal  Constitution  (Foeter  v.  Kansas.  113 
U.  8.  301,  3OerM«0ter  V.  JTansos,  138  U.  8.  633,  657-669) .  To  aid 
the  States  In  sec\u1ng  the  full  protection  they  desired^  Congress 
brought  into  play  its  power  to  regulate  Interstate  commerce. 

Byth»  WUson  Act  of  August  8.  1800,**  intoxicating  liquors  trans- 
ported into  any  State  were  subjected  upon  arrival  to  the  operation 
of  State  laws  to  the  same  extent  as  though  they  had  been  pro- 
duced within  the  State,  although  still  In  the  original  packages. 
This  act  was  upheld  in  In  re  Rahrer,  supra.  But  the  statute  did 
not  apply  until  the  trann>ortatlon  vras  oon^ileted  by  actual  de- 
livery to  the  consignee  (JUodes  v.  Iowa,  supra,  p.  426;  Adams  Ex- 
preas  Co.  v.  JTentiicky.  314  U.  8.  318.  333;  Louisville  A  Nashville 
R.  Co.  V.  Coo*  Brewing  Co..  supra) .  As  "the  right  to  receive"  waa 
not  affected  by  the  Wilson  Act,  "such  receipt  and  the  possession 
ffdlowing  from  It  and  the  resulting  right  to  use"  remained  pro- 
tttcted  by  the  commerce  clause  (Clarile  Distilling  Co.  v.  Western 
Maryland  Rww.  Co..  343  U.  8.  311.  333) .  In  this  situation  the  Con- 
gress passed  the  Webb-Kenyon  Act  of  March  1,  1913.»  which  pro- 
hibited the  transportation  of  intoxicating  liquors  into  any  State 
when  it  was  intended  that  they  shoxUd  be  "received,  poosessed. 
sold,  or  In  any  manner  used"  in  violation  of  Its  laws.  The  Court 
upheld  the  constitutional  validity  of  this  act  as  a  regulation  of 
Interstate  conunerce  (CterXc  Distilling  Co.  v.  Western  Maryland 
Ewy.  Co.,  supra).  It  was  supplemented  by  the  act  of  March  3. 
1817.  known  as  the  Reed  amendment  **  (United  Statea  v.  Hill.  348 
U.  &430.  434). 
-  Tlie  ruling  In  Hammer  v.  DagenKart,  347  U.  8.  351.  upon  which 
petitioner  relies,  in  no  way  contravenes  or  limits  the  principle  of 
t2kese  decisions.  In  the  Hanuner  case  the  Court  concluded  that 
the  act  of  Congress  there  under  consideration  had  as  its  aim  the 
ni^«;j.%g  of  local  production  under  Federal  control  (Id.,  pp.  271. 
5TO).  "Far  from  disapproving  the  decisions  we  have  cited,  the 
Court  expressly  recognlaed  their  authority.  "In  each  of  these  in- 
1,"  the  Court  said,  "the  use  of  interstate  transportation  was 
„  to  the  accomplishment  of  harmful  results.  In  other 
idthough  the  power  over  interstate  transportation  was  to 
regulate,  that  could  only  be  aooompUshed  by  prohibiting  the  Mat 
of  tba  fafllltifis  of  Interstate  commerce  to  effect  the  evU  Intended" 
^fiC).  And  within  a  few  months  after  the  HammfT  case  the 
Court,  in  United  States  v.  HiU,  supra,  emphatically  reiterated  the 
doctrine  of  these  cases  and.  in  particular,  that  of  Clarlc  DistilUnt 
Co.  V.  Western  Maryland  Rwy.  Co..  sustaining  the  Webb-Kenyon 
Act. 

like  course  of  congressional  legislation  with  respect  to  convict- 
made  goods  has  followed  cloeely  the  precedents  as  to  intoxicating 
Uquon.  By  the  miwea-Cooper  Act  of  January  19.  1939,*'  the  Con- 
gress provided  that  convict-made  goods  (with  certain  exceptions) 
transported  into  any  State  diould  be  subject  upon  arrival,  whether 
In  the  original  packages  or  otherwise,  to  the  operation  of  State 
laws  aa  if  produced  within  the  State.  In  Whitfield  v.  Ohio.  397 
U.  8.  481.  petitions  was  charged  in  the  State  court  in  Ohio  with 
^ning  convict-made  gooda  in  violation  of  the  State  law.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  gooda  had  been  sold  in  the  original  packages  as 
shipped  in  interstate  oommeroe  and  that  there  was  "nothing  harm- 
ful. Injurious,  or  deletolous"  about  them.  But  this  Court  said 
that  the  view  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  that  the  sale  of  oonviet-made 
goods  in  competition  with  the  produeta  of  free  labor  was  an  evil, 
found  ample  suppost  in  fact  kdA  in  the  almllar  legislation  of  a 
preponderant  number  of  other  Statea.    TIm  Ooort  obaerved  that 
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the  Congress  had  prohibited  the  Importation  of  the  products  of 
convict  hibor,"  All  such  legislation.  State  end  Federal,  proceeded 
upon  the  view  "that  free  labor,  properly  compensated,  cannot  com- 
pete successfully  with  the  enforced  and  unpaid  or  underpaid  con- 
vict labor  of  the  prtson."  The  Court  upheld  the  power  of  the 
State,  so  far  as  the  Federal  Constitution  is  concerned,  to  base 
nondiscriminatory  legislation  upon  that  conception,  and  as  it  ap- 
peared that  the  Ohio  statute  would  be  unassailable  if  made  to 
take  effect  after  sale  in  the  original  package,  the  statute  was  held 
to  be  equally  unassailable  in  the  light  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Hawea-Cooper  Act.  As  to  the  validity  of  the  latter  act,  the  Court 
followed  the  decision  in  In  re  Rahrer,  supra,  in  relation  to  the 
Wilson  Act. 

The  Aahurst-Sumners  Act  aa  to  interstate  transportation  of 
convict-made  goods  has  substantially  the  same  provlslcxis  as  the 
Webb-Kenyon  Act  as  to  intoxicating  liquors  and  finds  supp<Mrt  in 
similar  considerations.  The  subject  of  the  prohibited  traffic  is 
different,  the  effects  of  the  trafflc  are  different,  but  the  underlying 
principle  is  the  same.  The  pertinent  point  is  that  where  the  sub- 
ject of  ccKnmerce  Is  one  as  to  which  the  power  of  the  State  may 
constitutionally  be  exerted  by  restriction  or  prohibition  in  order  to 
prevent  harmfid  consequences,  the  Congress  may,  if  it  sees  fit,  put 
forth  its  power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce  so  as  to  prevent 
that  commerce  from  being  used  to  impede  the  carrying  out  of  the 
State  policy. 

In  the  congressional  action  there  is  nothing  arbitrary  or  capri- 
cious bringing  the  stotute  into  collision  with  the  requirements  of 
due  process  of  law.  The  Congress  in  exercising  the  power  confided 
to  It  by  the  Constitution  is  as  free  as  the  States  to  recognize  the 
fundamental  Interests  of  free  labor.**  Nor  has  the  Congress  at- 
tempted to  delegate  its  authority  to  the  SUtes.  The  Congress  has 
not  sought  to  exercise  a  power  not  granted  or  to  usurp  the  police 
powers  of  the  States.  It  has  not  acted  on  any  assumption  of  a 
power  enlarged  by  virtue  of  State  action.  The  Congress  has  exer- 
cised its  plenary  power,  which  is  subject  to  no  limitation  other  than 
that  which  is  found  In  the  Constitution  Itself.  The  Congress  has 
formiilated  its  own  policy  snd  established  Its  own  rule.  The  fact 
that  It  has  adcqpted  its  nile  in  order  to  aid  the  enforcement  of  valid 
State  laws  affords  no  grounds  for  constitutional  objection. 

Second.  As  the  Congress  could  prohibit  the  interstate  transporta- 
tion of  convict-made  goods  as  provided  In  section  1  of  the  act,  ths 
Congress  could  require  packages  containing  convict-made  goods  to 
be  labeled  as  reqxilred  by  section  2.  The  requirement  of  labels  dis- 
closing the  nature  of  the  contents,  the  name  and  location  of  the 
penal  Institution  where  the  goods  were  produced,  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  shippers  and  consignees  was  manifestly  reasonable 
and  ^>proprlate  for  the  c:uTying  out  of  the  prohibition  (Seven 
Cases  V.  United  States,  supia;  Freeman  v.  United  Statea,  339  U.  8. 
117:  Weeks  v.  United  States,  245  U.  S.  618.  622) .  The  fact  that  the 
labeling  vras  required  in  all  shipments  of  convict-made  goods,  re- 
gardless ot  the  law  of  the  State  of  destination,  does  not  invalidate 
the  provision,  as  its  scope  could  resisonably  be  deemed  to  be  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  legitimate  purpose  of  the  act  ^  Otia  v.  Parker, 
187  U.  8.  606,  609;  New  York  ex  rel.  Silz  v.  Ueaterherg,  211  U.  S.  31, 
40;  Purity  Extract  Co.  v.  Lynch.  226  U.  S.  192.  201;  Everard'e 
Breweriea  v.  Day.  265  U.  S.  545.  660) . 
The  decree  is  affirmed. 
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Congress,  the  Courts,  and  the  Economic  Problem 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

SENATOR  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  January  8  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  Jan.  6),  1937 


ADDRESS  OP  HON.  JOSEPH  C.  CMAHONET.  OF  WYOMIMG,  AT 
THE  COSMOS  CLUB.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  JANUARY  7,  1937 


Mr  THOMAS  of  Utah.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  RKcoao  a  notable  address  de- 


» Act  of  June  17,  1930,  46  Stat.  689. 

» In  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate 
reccmmiendlng  the  passage  of  the  Ashurst-Sxunners  Act  the  com- 
mittee said  (S.  Rept.  No.  906,  74th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) : 

"For  many  years  the  Congress  has  considered  bills  relating  to  the 
sale  of  prison-made  goods.  Extensive  hearings  have  been  held  on 
these  measures,  which  have  thoroughly  revealed  the  evils  attending 
the  sale  of  such  goods  In  the  open  market  in  cfHnitetltlon  with 
goods  manufactured  and  produced  by  free  labor.  These  evils  Im- 
peUed  the  Congress  in  1929  to  enact  the  Hawes-Cooper  law,  by  vir- 
tue of  which  prison-made  goods,  upon  their  entry  and  delivery  Into 
a  State,  became  subject  to  the  laws  of  that  State. 

"At  present  21  States,  with  a  population  in  excess  of  75,000,000, 
hav«  enacted  laws  prohibiting  the  sale  in  the  open  market  of  prison- 
made  goods.  This  bill  is  designed  to  prohibit  the  transportation 
of  such  goods  Into  the  States  which  have  thus  legislated  In  cases 
In  which  such  goods  are  to  be  received  or  used  In  violation  of  the 
State  law.  The  principle  involved  in  this  bill  has  been  frequently 
sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  United  States." 


Uvered  on  January  T,  1937,  by  the  senior  Senator  frcun 
Wyoming  [Mr.  OHiCaHOMxr],  and  broadcast  over  the  network 
of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co..  aa  the  subject  of  Con- 
gress, the  courts,  and  the  Economic  Problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcotn,  as  follows: 

In  the  memorable  message  whiidi  Prealdent  Booeer^t  delivered 
to  the  Congress  at  the  United  States  yseterday,  he  summoned  the 
whole  NaUon  to  give  rexwwed  conaMeratlon  to  the  relationship 
of  Congress  and  the  courts  snd  the  effect  of  that  rtiatlonship 
upon  the  economic  and  social  problems  which  are  pressing  for 
solution.  I  think  it  Is  not  an  overstatentent  to  ihisiim  the  opin- 
ion that  posterity  will  look  back  upon  that  messege  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  rehabilitation  ot  democracy  throughout  the  vrarld 

The  task  must  be  aooompUshed  hen.  tor  tt  democracy  f  aUs  in 
the  United  States,  It  cannot  exist  anywhere  <m  the  face  of  the 
^be.  I  am  one  of  those  who  possess  an  »>«««tt«g  faith  In  the 
permanent  trltunph  of  our  system  at  government  as  the  charter 
of  aU  human  liberty. 


LAvtncaxzMo  rown  corns 

It  Is  worth  while  to  consider  the  fundamentals  of  that  system 
and  of  the  Constitution  upon  which  It  rcsU.  It  Is  elementary 
that  our  Oovcmment  la  divided  into  three  primary  tranrhca  the 
leglalatlve,  the  executive,  and  the  judicial.  No  one  ahould  over- 
look the  fact  that  the  first  of  these  powers  )s  the  legislative  power. 
The  framera  at  the  Constitution  devoted  the  first  article  of  that 
instrument  to  the  leglslaUve  bram^  of  the  OovsnuDcnt.  In  the 
Congress  was  vested  the  primary  power  of  every  self-governinc 
pec^e,  namely,  the  power  to  make  the  law. 

The  second  article  of  ths  Constitution  is  devoted  to  the  defini- 
tion of  the  powers  and  duties  ot  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Govemmuit,  the  branch  which  bears  the  raqwnalblUty  ot  enforo- 
Ing  the  law  after  it  has  been  made. 

When  the  Constitutional  Convention  had  thtis  provided  for 
making  the  law  and  enforcing  the  law.  It  then  created  the  ootuts. 
There  Is  a  very  commnti  misconception  abtttad  In  the  land  at  this 
hour  that  the  ootirts  are  clothed  with  some  part  of  the  lawmaking 
responsibility.  That  is  not  the  fact.  Tlie  courts  exerctae  no 
Jurisdiction  whatsoever  In  making  the  law.  Their  power  Is  cxily  to 
Interpret  It.  It  Is  a  great  and  dignified  power,  a  most  reqxmsible 
and  necessary  power,  and  one  which  must  be  safeguarded  in  any 
government  that  pretends  to  be  a  democracy. 


juwnoL  vowaa 

The  fact,  however,  which  is  commonly  overlooked  Is  that  the 
Coostltutlon  of  the  United  Statss  daOiUtsly  restricts  the  power  of 
the  courts.  The  language  is  so  plain  that  no  one  can  misunder- 
stand it  Section  2  of  article  m  of  the  Federal  Constitution  bsdns 
in  this  fashion: 

"The  Judicial  power  shall  extend  to  aU  cases  In  law  aiul  equltr 
arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  loan  ot  the  United  States,  and 
the  treaties  made  or  which  shaU  be  made  luader  their  authority." 

It  will  be  obaerved  that  by  this  1^"g«ii'gi>  the  Judicial  power  Is 
icstricted  to  cases — that  is  to  say,  to  controversies — arising  between 
cltlaen  and  dtlaen.  When  the  court  alts  It  hss  before  It  not  the 
broad  view  of  public  policy  or  economic  theory  which  Is  presented 
to  the  lawmaking  body,  but  only  that  narrower  view  which,  is  pre- 
sented by  the  contmrtlng  Utlgants  who  come  before  the  court  with 
their  qpeclal  pleadings  and  their  qieclal  statements  of  fact,  ■nelrlnc 
to  eatabliah  a  particular  objective  which  haa  no  neceanry  relation 
to  pubUc  wdfare. 

In  this  fact  we  find  the  explanation  of  the  ^>parently  contra- 
dictory nature  of  the  decisions  which  have  been  h«n'0>d  dovm 
through  the  years.  Tliey  are  contradictory  only  because  very  few 
cases  are  based  upon  the  same  state  of  facts. 

Every  good  lawyer  knows  that  the  art  of  pii^itig  befcne  an 
appellate  court  is  the  art  of  distinguishing  from  the  case  he  Is 
lurglng  the  adverse  precedents  of  the  past  and  of  finding  sets  of 
fact  which  resemble  those  occurring  In  his  particular  case  and  of 
quoting  favorable  opinions  on  such  aimnmr  facts  to  sustain  the 
point  of  view  he  urgea. 

When  I  come,  therefore,  to  consider  the  relatlonahlp  of  Congress 
and  the  courts.  I  wtoMSl  not  begin  by  condemning  the  courts  or  by 
even  seeming  to  condemn  thraa.  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  In 
the  great  majority  of  the  distinguished  citizens  who  honor  the 
bench  of  the  United  States  the  same  devotion  to  principle,  the 
aame  patriotism,  the  same  desire  to  serve  their  country  which  ai« 
to  be  found  not  only  among  the  liCembers  of  Congress  and  of  the 
executive  branch,  but  among  the  masses  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

A  BASB  or  SCCOMMOD4TO01T 

When  I  seek,  therefore,  to  find  that  basis  of  accommodation  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  judicial  branches  of  the  Oovesnment. 
which  was  urged  upon  us  aU  yesterday  by  a  great  Presldait  of  the 
United  Statea.  I  ahall  approach  the  problem  m  a  lawyer  would  ap- 
proach a  partleniar  case  and  I  shall  seek  to  find  those  dlstinetkms 
of  fact  aiMl  <q;>lnlaQ  upon  which  we  znay  build  a  law  which  wUl 
not  only  be  within  the  terms  of  the  Oonstitution  but  within  Ibe 
terms  of  the  decisions  by  the  courts.    It  can  be  done. 

Indeed.  It  must  be  done.  It  is  the  task  at  rvinMm  g^  to  legis- 
late that  the  courts  ahall  have  no  dUDcnlty  In  aayli^  with  respect 
to  any  law,  "This  comes  clearly  within  the  oonstttutlaiial  preroga- 
tives of  the  lawmaking  branch.**  I  am  confident  that,  given  the 
opportunity  to  distingxilsh  a  particular  law  fkom  Mwaiently  ad- 
yea  deelslops  of  the  pest,  tte  courts  wflt  uphold  the  laws  of 

the  United  States.  "*  ^         """*  "**"*"'  **  ***  **•*•  * 


u 

^  A  8»»«*  Jnrt^  whoea  name  wm  never  be  dlvoreed  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  Supreme  Court  and  to  whom  all  histertans  give  the 
credit  for  the  firm  establishment  of  the  i^^t*""*'  power,  once 
clearly  defined  the  place  which  Congress  occuplea  unttor  our  con- 
stitutional system.  I  quote  from  John  MtT^all.  than  whom  there 
probably  will  never  be  a  greater  Chief  Justice.    He  says: 

Tf ,  as  hss  always  been  understood,  the  sovereignty  of  Concreas 
though  limited  to  spedfled  objects,  is  plenary  as  to  those  objecU. 
the  power  over  commerce  with  foreign  natkms  and  am^ng  the 
several  States  Is  vested  in  Congress  as  absolutely  as  It  would  be  In 
a  single  govenunent  having  in  its  constitution  the  same  restrictions 
on  the  exercise  of  the  power  as  are  fotmd  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  The  wisdom  and  the  discretion  of  Congress 
their  Identity  with  the  pei^le.  and  the  Infixienoe  their  constituents 
possess  at  elections,  are  in  this,  as  In  many  other  liwtanoea.  as  that, 
for  example,  of  declaring  war,  the  sole  restraint  on  whldi  they  have 
reUed  to  secure  them  from  its  abxise.  They  are  the  restraints  on 
which  the  people  must  often  rely  solely  in  all  raoresentative 
governments"  (Oibboms  v.  Ogden,  0  Wheat.  1,  108). 

The  Congress  which  assembled  at  the  Capitol  thla  weA  has  earns 
to  Waahington  with  a  freeh  mandate  from  the  peopto  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  chosen,  no  one  can  doubt,  by  a  Nation  which  Is 
looking  to  It  to  find  a  sure  snd  ooialn  way  out  of  the  troubles 
which  have  beset  lu.  a  way  which  will  preserve  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Americanism  and  at  the  same  time  put  an  end  to 
unemployment  and  poverty.  U  this  objective  Is  to  be  aooom- 
pilshed^ltcan  be  aoeompliahed  only  by  the  national  power,  becaose. 
as  everyone  knows.  State  power  la  Inadequate  to  asrve  the  purpoae. 

TKB  ABTinciAL  OOSPOaATS  PIBSOM 

We  ask  ourselves,  therefore.  Wherein  has  been  the  dllBeulty  in  the 
past?  Why  hare  the  efforte  whldi  CongrsM  has  heretofore  made 
to  enact  laws  establishing  social  justice.  Justloe  for  labor,  justice 
for  the  consumer  failed?  The  amwer  comes  readily  to  the  tongue 
Because  the  oourto  liare  found  that  the  laws  which  hare  been 
drafted  hare  \teetx  in  conflict  either  with  that  part  of  the  BlU  of 
Bights  whiefa  rseer^ui  to  ths  Stotes  or  to  the  people  the  powsra  not 
delegated  to  the  national  Government  nor  prohibited  to  the  States 
or  with  those  other  provlsloiu  to  the  effect  that  no  person  ■twU  be 
deprived  of  life,  Uberty,  or  propeity  without  due  pfrniiei  of  law. 

Wherever  the  doctrine  of  the  rceerved  powen  or  the  doctrine  of 
doe  process  of  law  has  bsen  raised  by  the  courts,  it  has  bsen  raised 
I  am  confident,  in  the  minds  of  most  of  the  judgee  in  defense  of 
iPdlvldml  or  peraonal  rights.  Of  course.  In  our  long  history  there 
have  been  justlcss  who  have  entertaliaed  eeonomle  and  political 
views  different  from  those  of  the  Congress  and  the  Bkeeutire  and 
hare  been  uzua>le  to  reatxmln  thoee  vlewa  from  finding  enresskm  in 
their  opinions,  bat  I  feel  that  if  we  search  dUlgentiyraoogh  we 
shaU  find  the  tormxda  which  wlU  enaUe  aU  judgea  to  give  fuU 
play  to  the  lawmaking  powers  of  Congress  and  to  the  attalrunent 
of  the  ends  of  aaeial  Justiee. 

A  review  of  the  dedsloos  which  hare  been  rendered  in  numeroua 
isee  effecting  commerce  smong  the  Stotes.  ttie  field  in  which  aU 
our  dlfflcttlties  of  dcpreeston  and  recovery  estot.  has  oonvlneed  me 
*P?t  the  answer  to  this  question  lies  in  dreiMng  the  '*«-ttm'tlon 
between  the  corporate  person  through  which  our  modem  firmftrnfc 
system  is  handling  the  trade,  coomaeroe,  and  industry  of  the  peooie 
and  the  natural  person,  who  has  bsen  and  ta  being  daottwadai 
natural  righto  t»y  the  modem  economic  Frankensteins.  "'*" 

THX   HATUaai.   nEKSOH 

This  was  very  deaiiy  illustrated  In  the  decision  rendssed  by  the 
present  Stqweme  Court  wlien  it  Invalidated  the  Otiffey  Coal  Act. 
The  mistake,  however,  was  primarily  made  by  COogreas  In  con- 
fusing thsse  two  separeto  Menttties.  A  natural  psnon.  a  dttssa 
of  flesh  and  blood,  precedes  all  government.  Be  makes  the  gov- 
emment.  He  drews  the  oonstitutions  and  be  T^n  the  laws. 
But  a  ee»p<iiatton  haa  no  natural  rlghte.  A  corporation  la  a 
crMture  of  the  law.  A  corporation  proceeda  fktim  some  govern- 
ment. It  does  not,  never  has.  and  never  can  originate  govem- 
ment.  That  la  for  the  people,  and  It  was  to  isiistins  thte  right 
In  natural  persons  to  govern  themselves  that  the  Dedantlonof 
Independence  was  drafted  and  the  Oonstitution  of  the  Uidted 
Statw  adopted.  But  in  the  Ouffey  case  there  came  before  tlie 
Ooort  a  half  doaen  corporations,  artificial  persons  creatsd  by  some 
Stetes,  not  by  the  federal  Govenunent:  eotperations  that  were 
exercising  functions  witldi  liad  an  absolutely  intlmato  effect  upon 
conunerce  amoxag  the  States,  tlie  regulation  of  which  by  the  Oak" 
stitution  has  been  committed  to  the  Congrees.  Tliey  '^mr  to 
that  Court  asking  an  tntarpretatlan  of  a  law  which  drew  no  dis- 
tinction between  corporations  and  natural  'peraooa.  and  the 
Supreme  Ooort,  In  handhig  down  the  dedalatt  enndi  tevatidatsd 
that  act.  was  thinking  not  of  the  rlghte  of  eorporatiosis  but  of 
tlie  rl^ta  of  men.  Listen  to  what  Justice  Suttkerland  said  when 
discuaslng  the  luture  of  fwoductian: 

"One  who  produces  or  manufactures  a  commodity,  subsequently 
sold  and  ahlpped  by  him  In  interstate  oommeroe.  whetb«>  'sueb 
sale  and  shipment  were  orlglnaUy  intended  or  rut,  haa  tnmtmed  la 
two  distinct  and  separate  activities.  So  far  as  he  pwMlucee  or 
manufactures  a  commodity,  his  business  Is  purely  local.  80  far 
as  he  sdls  and  ttipa,  or  oontracto  to  sell  and  ship,  the  eomBodlty 
to  customcn  In  anotlier  State  he  engages  in  Interstete  commstos. 
In  respect  of  the  former  he  Is  subject  only  to  regulation  by  the 
Stete;  In  respect  of  the  latter  to  regulation  only  by  the  IMeral 
Oovemment." 

Is  tt  not  obvious  that  If  Oongrsss,  in  drafting  that  law,  had 
draro_the  dlsttnctton  between  the  oorpocate  creatures  of  a'gov- 
ghPCht  and  natural  persona,  the  Supreme  Ooort  eoold  not  nave 
tlwovn  aRNind  the  catparatton  the  protoetian  «<  the  BIQ  of  Bights 
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My^  ctiarter  of  human  liberty  wbldi  vm  written  •*  »  time  vlien 
eocpetato  actMl^  ivm  tbe  exoepOon  and  no*  tba  rula? 
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OOUBT  BUrKlSXlSB  HATTTBAI.  BXGBT8 

Ttala  eosifwlon  at  oorporattons  with  natural  peiaons  la  alaoto 
be  found  In  the  caae  handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  <»  J™» 
1  1936  invalldatlnc  the  mlnlmxmi-wage  law  of  the  State  oi  New 
York,  'in  thla  caae.  as  In  the  Ouffey  case,  the  nkemben  <rf  tha 
Court  wwe  »i«tTifctT»g  of  the  rights  of  natural  persona,  and  the 
Justice  who  read  the  opinion  quoted  with  approval  from  a  previous 
declaloo  to  this  effect:  «  ^  .  _*  -#  ♦k- 

*mie  right  to  make  contracts  about  one's  aftobs  la  a  part  or  tna 
liberty  protected  by  the  due-prooeas  clause." 

^irhy  this  emidkMla  upon  the  rights  of  one?  Why  this  empha^ 
imon  tha  liberty  of  the  natural  person  to  make  a  contract  wiui 
anoUMr  person  without  interference  by  either  the  Congress  of  the 
United  GMrtaa  or  the  legUOature  of  a  State?    Why? 

Justice  Butler.  In  the  mlnlmtmi>wage  case  (In  re  Tlpaldo) .  points 
the  way  out  when.  In  characterising  the  act  of  tha  New  York  Legis- 
lature which  was  InTalldated.  he  said: 

nnae  general  statement  In  the  New  Tortc  act  of  t3»e  fields  of 
l^lior  It  inclwlf^.  taken  In  connection  with  the  work  not  covered. 
Indlcatee  legislative  intention  to  reach  nearly  all  private  employ- 
ers of  women." 

n^mSTATI   OOBPOaATIOIfS 

There's  the  rub.  The^  laws  liave  been  so  drafted  In  the  past 
that  they  bring  within  their  purview  the  activity  of  the  Inittvldual 
ettlaen  when  there  Is  no  necessity  for  doing  so.  In  solving  this 
great  question  of  economic  depreaelons  artslng  In  the  field  of 
national  commerce  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  little  local 
activity  of  a  man  with  a  truck  who  hires  his  neighbor.  We  are 
concerned  with  the  activity  of  thoee  tremendous  organizations  of 
economic  power  and  wealth  created  by  States  which  have  no  Juris- 
diction In  the  field  of  Interstate  cotmnerce,  and  which  carry  on 
that  commerce  to  a  manner  which  places  them  above  the  law. 
Created  by  the  laws  of  one  State,  they  operate  throughout  the 
Union.  They  gather  their  capital  from  the  investors  of  48  Statcik 
TlMlr  officers  and  directors  are  recruited  from  the  four  comers  of 
the  country.  They  obtato  the  raw  materials,  the  machinery,  and 
the  equipment  with  which  they  work  from  every  section.  They 
transport  these  materials  to  produetlan  plants  (rften  located  In 
^  several  States,  not  for  the  purpoee  of  producing  for  thoee  partlcu- 
*  lar  States  but  for  the  entire  Nation.  The  States  which  create 
them  and  In  which  frequently  they  have  no  more  than  a  formal 
fflH^^ft  In  which  a  formal  meeting  of  stockhcdders  is  held  once  a 
year  have  neither  the  Jurtsdlcttan  nor  the  deetre  to  regulate  tha 
fldd'  In  which  they  operate.  And  Oooogress  has  not  regulated  them 
because  every  time  it  hss  attempted  to  do  so  It  has  drawn  Its  laws 
In  such  f  aahion  that  they  ac^Ued  to  all  people  as  well  aa  to  carpar»- 


WATioHAX.  cBMxma  warn  wAnowAL  comwra 
That.  Mr.  Chairman.  Is  the  reMon  I  have  pi.opoaed  and  am  pre- 
pared to  urge  tqxm  this  Ooogreas  and  upon  the  people  of  the 
united  States  the  enactment  of  a  statute  which  will  require  every 
oorporatlan  eng^ad  m  eommeree  among  the  States  to  take  Its 
charter  cither  by  way  of  license  or  by  way  of  Federal  Ineorpwa- 
tV^  from  tbe  Government  to  irtilch  the  framers  of  the  Cuustitu- 
tkm  gave  the  power  to  regulate  the  oommeroe  In  which  ttiey  are 


Kt^mm.  The  courts  have  said  so,  we  are  told.  But  here  again  w« 
find  the  same  f aUure  to  distinguish  the  facts  which  has  led  to  tha 

't^*  is  no  legal  authority  for  the  contention  that  tatrastate 
comme^  U  reserved  to  the  States  and  that  the  Congress  may  not 
toterfere  with  it.  There  is  no  real  authority  for  the  statement, 
and  I  say  thla  in  full  cognizance  of  the  decisions  In  the  A.  A.  A. 
case  and  to  the  Gufley  Coal  case  that  production  Is  whoUy  a  local 
matter  Read  agato  the  language  of  the  great  Chief  Justice  who 
defined  the  national  power,  who  gave  the  Constitution  the  Inter- 
pretation that  makes  It  an  Instrumentality  by  which  the  pec^le  of 
the  United  States  totend  now  to  secxu-e  social  Justice.     Marsriall 


No  one  can  deny  that  a  corporation  la  an  Instriiinentallt^  of^ 
eoouneree.  Hb  one  can  deny  that  oommeroe  carried  on  by  theaa 
tioreflTDt«^?i«  la  natlffn^*  to  ita  aeopa.  No  one  can  deny  that  a 
orate  diarter  la  a  eontraet  between  the  people's  govemmant 
the  natural  persona  whb  daatra  to  do  buslneas  to  a  oorpcrata 
No  ana  can  deny  that  trmaj  letMatnra  to  tha  UnUm  haa 
the  uQwai  ttNlt  ikMlisB  to  ■■—**—  tfct  to  raquira  that  every  oorpo- 
rattan  created  under  Its  anthortty  abaU  not  eqOott  children  to  tba 
eoune  of  Ita  Lmliiaai,  ahaU  not  dlacrlmtoate  agatoat  vromen.  shall 
not  deny  labor  the  right  of  ooOacttve  bargaining.  shaU  not  give  Its 
dlraetors  puwat  to  illspnee  of  the  prupeity  of  stockholders  to  waya 
that  ara  adratae  to  tha  toterest  of  thoaa  stockhcaders. 

Tliat  to  a  matter  of  tfementary  law.  It  follows  without  any 
poaafbUlty  of  eontiadletlcn  that  to  the  field  of  commerce,  over 
whieh  tha  Congiesa  of  tha  United  Statea  haa  Jurladietlon.  tha 
ruiiaiiiss  may  Ukawlaa  In^pose  similar  rsatrietlona  upon  aU  corpora- 
tiooa  that  nadartake  to  operate  to  that  field. 

jj^  xm  aay  to  the  organlaera  of  theaa  artificial  entltlee  when  they 
enter  tha  domato  given  to  Congreas  to  regulate,  let  ua  say  to  dear 
and  unmlsfeakaUa  language: 

Tf  you  dMlie  to  engage  to  ooounaroe  among  the  States  as  a  cor- 
PflTTiHtrPa  If  you  deelre  to  receive  this  qiedal  privilege  of  shedding 
your  penonal  req>onalblllty  for  tha  debts  of  your  business,  you 
murt.  aa  a  consideration  to  the  people  of  tbe  United  Statee.  agree 
to  aoeept  a  charter  which  will  ^ve  you  no  oorporate  power  to  do 
thoaa  thiwgF  which  all  experience  shows  are  IntmiRal  to  the  publlo* 
waifara.  If  you  do  not  care  to  accept  theae  reatrlctlons  you  may 
fan  baek  upon  due  process  of  law  and  your  conatltutlonal  rlghta  to 
operate  aa  an  Individual.  Then,  wholly  wtthto  the  State  to  which 
yon  ara  free  from  the  standarda.  you  may.  If  you  dare  to  do  it  to 
tiM  faee  of  your  nelghbora.  emjploy  infanta,  crush  labor.  Impoee  on 
wonoi.  rob  the  oonsumer,  deceive  the  peiaons  from  whom  you  bor- 
low  yoor  money.  Tou  may  do  anything  you  please  that  the  State 
law  permtta.  but  you  must  do  It  to  your  natural  person  and  aa  a 
bear  all  the  reqponslbUlty.*' 


"The  genius  and  character  of  the  whole  Government  seem  to  ba 
that  its  action  is  to  be  applied  to  all  the  ertemal  concerns  of  tha 
Nation  and  to  those  totemal  concerns  which  affect  the  Statee  gen- 
erally; but  not  to  thoee  which  are  completely  wlthto  a  particular 
State  which  do  not  affect  other  States,  and  with  which  It  Is  not 
necessary  to  toterfere  for  the  purpose  of  executing  some  at  tha 
general  powers  of  the  Government.  The  completely  totemal  com- 
merce of  a  State,  then,  may  be  considered  as  reserved  for  the 
State  iteeir*  (Gibbon*  v.  Ogden).  „*  *  ,    „     „  « 

What  is  the  completely  Internal  conunerce  of  a  State?  Maranan 
has  answered  you.  It  is  not  only  those  activities  and  concema 
which  are  completely  wlthto  a  particular  State  but  which  do  not 
affect  othor  Statea  and  with  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  toterfere 
for  the  purpose  of  executtog  the  general  powers  of  the  Government 

The  activity,  like  production,  may  be  completely  wlthto  a 
particular  State;  but  if  Marshall  knew  his  Constitution — and  I 
think  he  did — If  It  affects  other  States,  it  Is  wlthto  the  field 
leeerved  to  Congress;  and  agato,  even  though  the  activity  be  com- 
pletely wlthto  a  particular  State  and  actually  does  not  affect  other 
States,  nevertheless,  according  to  Marshall,  If  it  is  necessary  to 
•nnterfere**— and  observe  the  word  he  used — "toterfere"  with  it  for 
the  purpose  of  executtog  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  among 
the  States.  Congress  may  toterfere  vrith  It. 

oaoTOfa  xosncB  ic'rxtnoumi 

But  John  Marshall  is  not  the  only  great  lawyer  to  whom  we 
may  resort  for  supp<nt  In  this  point  of  view.  It  was  very  h^plly 
expreesed  a  few  years  ago  when  the  tobacco  cases  were  betog  argued 
before  the  Supreme  Court  by  a  distinguished  Jurist,  who  is  now 
a  member  of  that  body,  and  who  Joined  with  the  Honorable  Gemrge 
W.  Wickersham,  Attorney  General  to  the  Taft  Cabtoet,  to  a  power- 
ful argimient  to  sustoto  the  validity  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  law 
and  Ito  application  to  production.  I  refer  to  the  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Co\irt,  the  Honorable  James  C.  McReynolds,  from 

whom  I  quote:  ^     ^^  

•  "We  submit  that  under  the  power  granted  by  the  commerce 
clause  Congress  may  prohibit  whatever  as  an  efficient  cause  will 
probably  occasion  as  a  natural  and  reasonable  consequence  mate- 
rial obstruction  or  htodrance  to  efflcadoiis  operation  of  Ite  lavrful 
will.  In  the  law  of  torto  long  experience  has  compelled  the 
doctrine  that  liability  fiows  from  the  efficient  cause  and  is  not 
confined  to  that  nearest  to  the  injury.  A  similar  imperious  neces- 
sity requlrea  acceptance  of  the  prtodple  now  advocated." 

That  last  sentence  is  not  mtoe.  It  is  the  language  of  Justice 
McBenudds,  but  I  unheeltatlngly  assert  that  it  applies  to  the 
rmM^a  which  confronte  us  with  greater  force  than  at  any  time 
to  our  history.  An  Imperious  neceealty  reqiiires  the  acceptance 
of  tbB  principle  I  now  advocate  that  every  corporation  engaged  to 
commerce  anrang  the  States,  whether  it  Is  engaged  to  mere  trafflo 
or  to  production  or  to  distribution,  shall  carry  on  that  commerca 
upon  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  constitutional  law-maktog  branch  of  the  Oovemmentt 
to  a  manner  which  wUl  guarantee  permanent  recovery. 


A  Tribute  to  Air  Pilot  Eugene  Schacher 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


FaoDucnoif 

Ah.  bat  tt  la  said,  production  and  dIstrlbaUan  of  the  oommodttlea 
at  miaiatati)  conunaree  are  not  wlthto  tba  Joiladlctlon  of  the  OQn- 


HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 

OF  TEXAS 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  TJNITED  STATES 
Friday,  January  8  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  Jan.  6) ,  1937 


TBXBOTS  BY  HON.  JESSE  JONES,   CHAIRMAN,  REOONSTHUO- 
TION  FINANCB  CORPORATION 


Bflr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  bave  printed  in  Uie  Appendix  of  the  Rbc(mu>  a  short 
tribute  by  the  Chief  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tl<m,  Mr.  Jesse  H.  Jones,  to  an  air  pilot,  Eugene  Schacher, 
who  was  killed  in  an  accident  to  an  airplane  in  which  Iiir. 
Jones  was  a  passenger. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Tb  EuuKwa  ScHACHsa: 

I  thought  you  would  llvat.  you  had  sudx  determination,  boa 
courage,  such  enduranoa  and  self-control  under  the  most  terrify* 


Ing  eireimwitanceB  and  such  great  phyaleal  pato.  Ton  atock  to 
your  post  to  a  veritable  furnace,  with  the  white  he«t  literally 
Dumlng  your  dothea  off  your  body.  Tou  did  this  notwithstand- 
ing Pilot  Bd  Befley  begged  you  to  leave  the  pit  to  him. 

When  the  door  toto  the  pUot  room  blew  (^len.  and  the  flames 
were  reaching  toto  the  eabto,  you  came  out  and  cloeod  the  door. 
going  back  toto  the  furnace. 

Agato  tha  door  blew  open,  so  terrlflo  waa  tbe  qieed.  and  agato 
you  came  out.  this  time  a  human  torch,  and  went  baek  toto  the 
fiery  pit.  But  when  it  seemed  the  fight  was  winning,  and  that 
the  plane  might  be  landed,  you  came  back  and  wvned  your 
passengers  that  the  landing  would  be  roui^. 

You  imloftkml  the  door  ao  that  all  oould  eaoape  from  the  burn- 
ing plane  whra  the  landing  waa  made.  Tou  did  this  when  your 
hands  were  burned  to  the  bone.    Tou  oould  hardly  hold  tha  key. 

Tour  whole  thought  was  for  your  peasmgers,  and  then,  when 
Heflsy  did  not  follow  us  out,  you  were  the  first  to  go  back  for 
for  him  and  drag  him  from  the  burning  cockpit. 

Tour  fortitude  UDder  the  greatest  «tn«giw*Hi^^  suffering  waa  an 
tnsptratlon  and  a  lesson.  Tou  never  lost  your  smile  during  the 
terrible  hours  that  ft^owed  for  you.  Such  courage,  snchfortl- 
tude,  such  endurance.  It  has  never  been  my  privilege  to  wltneaa. 

Ton  are  up  there,  looking  down  upon  your  family,  your  da- 
voted  wife  and  two  loving  children,  one  but  S  weAs  old.  your 
aonl  aa  white  and  aa  clean  as  the  clouds  through  whleh  It  aoan, 
and  I  pray  Ood  for  the  knowledge  to  understand  for  what  por- 
-poae  He  aavad  my  Ufa  by  fnirtftiing  youra. 


The  Neutrality  Resolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAKES 

or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

OF  NOBTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEKTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  €,  1937 

l£r.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  terms  of  the  resolution 
now  before  the  House  and  under  the  rule  by  which  it  was 
brought  In  here.  It  is  impossible  to  ofTer  any  amendment  that 
will  be  consistent  with  the  stated  purpose  of  the  resolutiOD. 
Ttie  purpose,  as  plainly  expressed  In  the  resection,  is  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  munitions  of  war  to  the  Spanish  Goy- 
emment.  Attempts  have  already  been  made  to  amend  the 
resolution  so  as  to  prevent  the  sale  of  munltioDs  at  war  to 
any  country  engaged  in  war  or  insurrection.  This  amend- 
ment should  be  made  if  we  honestly  wish  to  keep  out  of 
world  entanglements.  Under  the  rules  of  this  House,  every 
such  amendment  is  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  the 
amendment  is  not  germane  to  the  bill;  and  when  made  this 
objection  is  good,  and  the  Chair  has  today  fli^ptt^in^d  an  <^ 
jections  to  the  amendments  as  offered. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  House,  there  is  no  possible  chance 
to  make  amendments  to  a  limited  and  narrow  neutrality 
reaolutiOD.  and  it  is  perfectly  idle  tor  the  oi^rm^w  Qt  the 
committee  having  the  resolution  in  charge  to  agree  that 
amendments  may  be  made  when,  he  knows  that  no  amend- 
ments can  be  made  under  the  rules  that  will  go  beyond  the 
purpose  of  the  act  as  expressed  in  the  resohitloQ  itself.  Hie 
purpose  of  the  resolution  is  to  prevent  the  sale  of  munitions 
of  war  to  the  Government  of  Spain.  No  other  country  can 
be  included. 

The  Government  of  Spain  is  the  goveinment  irisich  this 
country  recogniases  as  a  sovereign  idoittty.  It  is  that  gov- 
ernment which  is  now  mftHwg  its  last  stand  in  the  city  of 
Madrid,  trying  desperately  to  defend  itself  against  the  op- 
position to  this  estahTlwhPd  government.  The  people  of 
Spain  voted  to  establish  this  government  and  the  election  re- 
sulted in  the  present  Government  TlioBe  onxxed  to  this 
form  of  government  refused  to  abide  fay  the  decision  of 
the  voters  and  are  attempting  to  destroy  that  government 
by  means  of  armed  forces.  We  cannot  Just  fully  understand 
the  Spanish^mind  on  the  question  of  elections.  Here  in  the 
United  States  we  have  elections  (sometimes),  and  whoi  tbe 
result  is  determined,  all  classes  forget  tbe  past  and  unite  to 
go  ahead  with  the  kind  of  government  the  people  have  voted 
in.  Seventeen  million  pec^le.  voters  of  the  United  States, 
on  November  3  last,  voted  against  the  present  administra- 
tion, but  these  17  million  were  outnumbered,  outguessed, 
outgeneialed.  and  defeated.    Today  these 


peaceful  and  hope  tbe  government  will  be  better  than  they 
had  anticipated. 

TbiB,  however,  is  not  the  Spanish  way  ot  pfenning  after 
a  defeat  in  an  dlectioq.  As  i4)plied  to  Spain,  what  Is  the  re- 
sult of  this  resolutiOD?  It  x»«vents  tbe  estabUdied  govern- 
ment fnnn  receiving  munitions  of  war  from  this  country. 
I  now  ask  tills  question.  Does  the  resolution  prevent  the  rebels 
from  securing  munitl<His  from  private  persons  in  this  coun- 
try? If  the  resolution  does  not  covo*  the  case  of  the  rebels 
(and  it  does  not),  then  this  neutrality  resolution  that  passed 
the  Senate  unanimously,  and  the  House  with  only  one  dis- 
senting vote,  is  a  blow  at  the  established  Government  of 
Spain  and  gives  aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebels.  Is  not  that 
the  direct  effect  of  the  resolutlaii? 

In  my  Judgment  there  is  only  one  way  to  keep  this  country 
out  of  war  mtanglements  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  and 
that  one  way  is  open  to  this  Congress  in  several  bills  be- 
fore the  House  and  Senate.  That  one  way  Is  to  make  it 
Impossible  for  private  persons,  corporattcms,  or  eonoeras 
to  engage  in  the  manuf  aetore,  sale,  and  exportation  of  mu- 
nitions of  war  either  in  times  of  war  or  in  times  of  peace. 
Such  a  bfflls  now  before  this  body  in  House  bill  177.  Will 
that  bm  be  seriously  considered  1^  the  ooniBBlttee  which 
brought  in  the  present  resolution?  wm  that  bill  reoelve 
any  consideration  at  all?  I  am  afraid  that  tbe  committee 
will  not  favor  any  bin  which  wffl  take  away  from  private 
persons,  tiraa,  or  ccniKMrations  the  right  to  engage  In  this 
business.  As  long  as  private  Interests  can  engage  lawfully 
In  this  business,  then  we  can  be  prepared  almost  daily  dur- 
ing this  and  succeeding  Congresses  to  be  ready  for  more 
resolutions  of  the  character  d  this  one.  As  kmg  as  profits 
can  be  made,  asvkmg  as  individuals  can  Increase  thebr  busi- 
ness oi  sdling  munitions.  Just  so  long  win  their  policy,  their 
prc^aganda,  and  influence  be  used  to  encourage  the  use  of 
their  products:  and  this  means  war. 

It  is  weU  understood  now  that  the  participation  of  this 
country  in  the  World  War  was  brought  about  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  munition  makers  and  their  <*»*fLTiy<fti  operators. 
The  result  was  that  private  interests  reaped  a  heavy  har- 
vest in  profits,  and  this  country  was  plunged  in  ■srtnrun 
through  the  k)ss  of  350.000  kined.  wounded,  and  maimed, 
through  the  ccHoeaal  cost  of  the  war.  amoimting  to  $39363.- 
000,000.  and  In  loans  made  to  the  Anies.  now  amounting, 
with  interest,  to  $24,000,000,000.  Do  we  want  any  more  of 
this?  Have  we  had  enough?  If  we  have,  let  us  pass  an  act 
that  win  end  this  procedure  for  aU  time,  and  not  pretend 
our  neutrally  under  resolutions  such  as  the  present  one. 
■Hie  coimtry  wfll  wonder  whether  we  are  slnoerely  trying  to 
avoid  war,  or  whether  we  are  not  attempting  to  Indirectly 
take  sides  In  the  present  revolution  in  Spain. 

Under  %b»  conditions  under  which  this  rssohitlan  came 
before  this  House  it  makes  it  impossible  for  a  Member  to 
vote  '^o",  for  by  that  vote  he  would  declare  himself  In 
favor  of  furnishing  munitions  to  SpaizL  If  he  votes  *>es'', 
as  almost  every  Member  win.  then  he  win  be  charged  in  some 
qoarters,  at  least,  with  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  those  who 
are  now  seeking  to  destroy  that  f  onn  at  goferament  in 
Spain  which  this  Nation  recognises  as  the  sufwelgu  author- 
ity in  that  naticm.  If  we  want  to  actually  da  ttas  Job  to  a 
completion,  we  should,  at  this  session  of  Congress,  outlaw 
the  private  manufaeture  of  aU  murifttops  at  war,  particu- 
larly defining  what  munitions  consist  of.  Such  aa  act  was 
introduced  by  me  on  the  first  day  of  this  Oongreas  and  Is 
now  before  the  House  for  action.    This  fafll  Is  numbered  177. 

Just  one  more  question  and  I  am  ttuongh.  Suppose  the 
opposition  to  the  present  Spanish  Government  were  In  con- 
trol of  that  government,  and  those  who  are  now  entrusted 
with  the  Government  were  rebels,  would  this  Congress  pass 
the  same  act  with  the  same  enthusiasm  as  it  wffl  the  present 
rescdutton?  If  this  question  Is  answered  In  the  aillnnatfve, 
then  the  resolutian  was  fair  so  far  as  It  goss;  if  the  question 
Is  answered  in  the  negative,  then  It  was  wrong  to  pass  the 
rescdotion  at  aU.  When  such  an  Important  resolution  is 
purposely  frsmed  for  a  narrow  purpose  and  brought  In 
under  xulss  ths$  pwvent  amendments  and  wttli  no 


(■c^ociTrwr AT    'DT?r'm?'n 


an  not  wtthln  tb*  iaxiaiiaOoD.  of  Um  Oon-  1  ooorage,  mch  endozmno*  and  ■MZ-controi  imaer  um  moH  fCEruy- 
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•Ue  time  to  debate  It,  I  (Abtkc  that  there  are  many  Ifem- 
bers  of  Congress  who  will  vote  for  the  resolution  who  will 
not  know  whether  the  resolution  is  presented  In  good  faith 
to  pcoteet  this  country,  or  whether  it  is  intezuled  to  indl- 
X9t0j  and  actoaUy  take  sides  in  the  Spanish  levKdutioQ. 
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Letter  to  Andrew  Jaekson  From  His  Mother 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Frtdag.  January  8»  1937 

'Ur.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  being  the  anniversary 
of  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  wherein  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson 
won  his  greatest  military  victory,  and  raised  America  for 
the  first  ttane  to  the  dignity  of  a  world  power.  I  have  thought 
tt  not  inapfvopriate  to  insert  in  the  Congbxssional  Rxcoso. 
probably  for  the  first  time,  a  letter  written  to  Andrew  Jack- 
son by  his  Illustrious  mother.  liCrs.  Elizabeth  Hutchinson 
Ja^soo,  when  Andrew  was  aoiiy  14  years  old. 

It  is  the  last  letter  ever  written  by  Mrs.  Jackson  to  her  son. 
She  had  just  left  him  to  go  to  Charleston  to  nurse  scKne 
ZMighborB  confined  in  a  British  hospital  ship,  where  she  lost 
her  life  in  the  service  of  her  country. 

I  doubt  if  a  finer  document  of  its  kind  is  to  be  found  in 
KwUsh  literature.  It  takes  its  place  alongside  of  a  similar 
expreasian  of  Shakespeare  in  Polonius'  advice  to  his  son. 

Anyww  reading  these  words  from  Mrs.  Jackson,  can  un- 
^^wftr^fvl  where  her  distinguished  son  derived  those  steriing 
Qualities  which  rendered  him  immortal  History  shows  that 
he  to<d:  her  advice. 

Mrs.  Jackson's  letter  reads  as  follows: 

ABdi«w.  If  I  ihould  not  see  you  again.  I  wish  yoa  to  leiaember 
and  to  trauure  up  aoma  tlilnga  I  have  already  said  to  you. 

In  tbia  woKld  you  will  hava  to  make  your  own  way.  Tto  do  that 
yon  must  hare  friends.  You  can  make  friends  by  being  honest. 
and  you  can  keq>  them  by  being  steadfast.  Tbu  must  keep  In 
mind  that  friends  worth  having  will  In  the  long  run  expect  as 
much  from  you  as  they  give  you.  To  forget  an  obligation  or  to 
be  ungrattful  for  a  kindness  Is  a  base  crime — ^not  merely  a  fault 
or  a  sin.  but  an  actual  erlme.  Men  guUty  of  It  sooner  or  later 
must  suffer  the  penalty. 

In  imrrm*^  conduct  be  alwmya  pdllte  but  never  dbeequloua. 
Ifone  will  reelect  you  more  than  you  respect  yourself. 

Avoid  quairels  as  long  as  you  can  without  yielding  to  imposi- 
tion.   But  sustain  your  manhood  always. 

Never  Ivlng  a  suit  In  law  for  assault  and  battery  or  for  defama- 
tUm.  The  law  affords  no  remedy  for  such  outrages  that  can 
satisfy  the  feelings  of  a  true  man. 

never  wound  the  feelings  of  others.  Never  brook  wanton  out- 
saga  upon  your  own  feeUnga.  If  ever  you  have  to  vindicate  your 
faaUagi  or  defend  your  banor,  wait  till  your  wrath  cools  before 
you  pvoeeed. 


The  Federal  GoTcmmeiit  Should  Promote  Scientific 
Research  That  New  Industries  Shall  Be  Created 
to  Bring  About  Increased  Employment  and  Aid 
Humankind 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  wxsrr  Virginia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Januam  8, 1927 


ST  BON.  JBININOS  RANDOLPH.  OP  WEST  TTRGINIA. 
ON  niCnKMBlCB  10.  1SS6 


ICr.  RAMDOUPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  mider  fbe  leave  to  extend 
my  ranaifta  m  the  Rboosd  I  indude  the  f  oUowlng  address 
deliTend  tay  me  before  the  Ooonca  for  mdustrial  Progress  at 


the  Pfederal  Auditorium.  Washington,  D.  C.  TTiursday  after- 
noon. December  10, 1936: 

My  presence  here  la  to  place  before  you  the  suggeetion  of  a 
metbod  by  which  the  unemployment  within  our  Nation  can  bo 
greatly  reduced  or  eliminated  and  by  which  a  large  measure  of 
general  business  prosperity  can  be  ultimately  achleyed. 

Among  the  many  suggestions  which  have  been  made  and  plans 
which  have  been  conceived — such  aa  public  works,  reduction  of 
hours  of  labor,  limitation  of  profits,  and  many  others— little  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  one  great  factor  In  our  economic  develop- 
ment which  has  In  the  past  supplied  the  woiters  of  the  Nation 
with  millions  of  Jobs  and  given  to  capital  a  tremendous  field  for 
Investment— that  one  which  has  made  possible  the  high  standard 
of  living  for  which  America  1b  world  famous. 

This  factor  in  our  economic  and  industrial  development  Is  our 
American  Inventive  genius  coupled  with  our  great  strides  In  the 
field  of  scientific  research.  ^^  ' 

It  has  given  us  the  motor-vehicle  Industry,  with  nearly  890.000 
lobe  and  a  production  valued  at  approximately  WtOOCOOCOOO,  ac- 
cording to  the  1935  Census  of  Manufactures.  It  has  given  us  the 
motion-picture  Indiistry,  which  employs  over  27,000  wage  earners 
and  salaried  workers  and  which  has  a  pay  roU  of  over  $100,000,000 
annually.  It  has  given  \is  the  rayon  Industry,  with  Jobe  for  over 
60,000  persons  and  a  product  valued  at  more  than  $180,000,000 — 
to  mention  only  three  examples. 

The  suggestion  I  have  to  present  today  is  that  we  give  our  most 
serious  consideration  to  the  problem  of  fostering  and  promoting 
scientific  research  of  a  character  which  will  produce  new  indus- 
tries— ^new  industries  to  absorb  the  unemployed  and  to  provide 
Investment  outlets  to  relieve  congested  capital.  Casual  Inspection 
of  our  Industrial  history  1b  convincing  evidence  that  a  plan  for 
promoting  an  intensive  research  program  will  go  far  toward  the 
solution  of  these  problems  and  that  it  will  automatically  raise  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  American  people  to  new  levels,  both  with 
reject  to  the  number  of  people  affected  and  with  respect  to  the 
total  of  goods  and  services  from  which  a  consimier  may  choose  his 
plane  of  living. 

A  starving  man  cannot  wait  for  a  scientist  to  make  a  discovery 
which  will  result  in  a  new  industry  to  give  employment  to  labor. 
It  may  be  argued.  Neither  can  capital  remain  Idle  for  an  indefinite 
time  without  causing  a  serious  economic  crisis.  It  is  the  task  of 
an  emergency  program  to  provide  Immediate  relief  In  such  a  case. 

However,  in  a  long-range  pnrogram  of  a  permanent  nature.  I  urge 
iipon  you  the  vital  necessity  of  including  a  suitable  provision  for 
promoting  sdentlflc  research,  so  that  new  Industries  may  be  created 
and  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  our  country  immeasurably  In- 
creased. This  means  that  we  wlU  be  making  a  double-banreled 
attack  both  upon  the  problem  of  unemployment  and  upon  the 
problem  of  providing  adequate  Investment  outlets  In  the  Industrial 
field. 

Prom  the  legislative  standpoint  the  question  arises:  Can  gor- 
emment  help  in  the  promotion  of  an  intensive  program  of  scien- 
tific research?  Can  government  aid  scientists  to  discover  the 
basic  knowledge  necessary  for  the  birth  of  new  Industries? 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that  Congress 
shaU  have  the  power  "To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and 
useful  arts  by  seciirlng  for  limited  times  to  authors  and  inventors 
the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries." 
The  patent  system  is  today  the  one  major  activity  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  the  promotion  of  science.  Oongress  also  has 
tbe  constitutional  p>ower  to  "fix  the  standard  of  weights  and 
measures",  and  as  a  result  the  Bureau  of  Standards  furnishes  this 
Important  service,  both  to  industry  and  to  science. 

Another  method  by  which  government  may  attempt  to  i>ro- 
mote  scientific  research  on  a  large  scale  is  to  be  found  In  tha 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils, 
for  example,  has  Just  announced  the  development  of  a  new  proc- 
ess for  producing  laM;tlc  acid  from  whey,  a  byproduct  of  milk. 
The  announcement  forecasts  the  birth  at  a  new  Industry  as  a 
result  of  this  scientific  discovery.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
the  Department  of  Commerce  does  not  have  a  comparable  organi- 
sation to  promote  scientific  research  in  the  field  of  commerce  and 
lnd\istry. 

Late  In  the  last  session  of  Congress  I  Introduced  legislation 
which  provided  for  direct  Government  aid  in  the  field  of  sclentlflfT 
research,  becaxise  I  believe  that  the  Government  can  and  should 
provide  such  aid,  and  that  it  ahoiild  actively  encoxirage  scientists 
In  their  work.  The  bill  (H.  R.  12261)  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  scientific  research  division  In  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
and  for  a  scientific  research  commission  to  supervise  the  actlvl^ 
ties  specified  In  the  measure. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  bill,  which  will  again  be  Intro- 
duced, to  help  create  more  and  better  mouse  traps;  It  does  not 
aim  to  produce  m(»e  labor-saving  devices;  and  It  does  not  con- 
template Invading  that  field  commonly  known  as  "Indxistrlal 
reararch."  It  ia  confined  to  the  field  of  pure  scientific  research 
which  is  usually  too  far  removed  from  profits  to  interest  the 
average  industrial  organization — ^that  field  of  scientific  research 
which  must  be  conquered  at  any  point  before  Inventors  and 
engineers  can  enter  to  perform  their  work. 

Other  countries  have  sought  capital  outlets  through  territorial 
expansicxi  and  aggression.  The  United  States  has  provided  such 
outlets  by  promoting  internal  improvements  through  the  medlTim 
of  the  pubUc-works  program. 

Other  naticms  have  provided  ca|>ltal  ootlets  by  building  great 
armaments  at  tha   expense  of   their  Xaxpa^txn  and  they   bav« 
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partly  aolved  their  unemi^oymant  problem  by  creating  huge 
armies.  But  the  United  States  can  sidve  the  same  problem  in 
the  sensible  American  way  by  enoooragliig  Its  inventors  to  pro- 
dxioe  new  Industries  Instead. 

An  Individual  may  ask.  "How  can  a  new  industry  aOect  mar* 
or  "Why  should  X  care  whether  or  not  a  new  Industry  comes  to 
town?"  Tou  will  find  the  answer  to  such  questions  In  a  stxidy 
recently  oonqdeted  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  This  study 
shows  conclusively  that  for  every  two  men  employed  on  a  pubUc- 
works  project  five  men  are  employed  by  private  indiistry  in  order 
to  supply  the  public-works  project  with  materials.  On  the  aver- 
age, public-worts  projects  have  Increased  the  employmoat  in  our 
forests  and  mines.  In  our  factories  and  mills,  and  In  transporta- 
tion at  the  ratio  of  2^  to  1;  and  this  does  not  Include  the  addi- 
tional employment  created  in  the  production  at  food,  clothing,  and 
cotmtless  other  commodities  that  reemployed  people  buy. 

It  Is  clear  that  if  we  had  a  new  indiwtry  of  suflldent  else  ready 
to  add  now  to  the  Public  Works  Program,  practically  every  in- 
dustry in  the  NatioQ.  no  matter  how  far  removed,  would  feel  the 
beneficial  effects. . 

In  conclusion,  let  me  point  out  one  Important  fact. 

The  Biireau  of  Public  Roads  estimates  that  the  ooimty.  State, 
and  Pederal  taxes  on  motor  vehicles  In  1982  (a  depraaslon  year) 
amounted  to  over  $1,000,000,000.  Jxist  think  what  that  means! 
If  a  program  of  Intensive  sclentlfle  research,  aided  by  Oovemment, 
develops  a  new  industry  oon^Muable  In  size  to  the  automobile 
Indusby.  it  is  not  beyond  the  realm  of  posslbUty  that  new  sounses 
of  Government  revenues  will  be  <H>eE«d  up  in  sufficient  measure 
to  wipe  out  the  national  debt.  At  least,  such  a  development  f^^ 
be  expected  to  divide  the  tax  burden  so  that  Increased  taxes 
on  IndiiBtries  already  esUbllshed  will  be  unnecessary  to  retire 
existing  debts. 

Charles  P.  Kettering,  of  General  Motors  Research  Oorporation. 
said  earlier  this  year  that  If  Just  one  other  industry  comparable 
to  the  automobile  or  to  the  telephone  indus^  "had  been  put  Into 
a  laboratory  taexx  bed  about  80  years  ago.  today  we'd  have  no 
unemployment  that  you  could  find  with  a  demagogue's  spyglass." 

nils  brief  outline  of  the  suggestion  I  have  offered  is  placed 
before  you  for  earnest  consideration.  I  cordially  invite  your  sug- 
gestions as  wen  as  joxix  support  in  letting  no  time  be  lost  in 
the  creation  of  an  Instrument  to  make  available  the  aid  of  the 
Government  In  the  promotion  of  research  which  may  lead  to 
worth-while  and  Important  discoveries  for  the  benefit  of  human- 
kind. 


Proposed  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  I.  FADDIS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Jantutry  8, 1937 

Mr.  FADDIS.  M!r.  Speaker,  I  bave  this  day  Introduced  tbe 
following  Joint  resolution: 

Jtesoleed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Xepre$entattve»  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congresa  assembled  (two-thirda  of 
each  House  concurring  therein).  That  the  following  article  Is 
hereby  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  OcHistttxitlon  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
part  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States: 

"tXTtOM  — 

"SacTiOK  1.  Tbe  Oongress  shall  have  power  to  make  lavs  to 
regulate  agriculture,  commerce.  Indtistry.  and  labor. 

"Sac.  a.  lUs  article  shall  be  Inc^teratlve  xuileas  It  shaU  have 
been  ratified  as  an  amendment  to  the  Ontstltutlon  by  the  Isgis- 
laturee  of  three-fourths  of  the  eeveral  States,  as  provided  in  the 
OonstltutloQ,  within  7  years  from  the  date  of  the  submission  hereof 
to  the  States  by  the  Ooogress." 

It  is  a  wen-recognized  fact  that  the  words  of  the  Bible 
relative  to  being  your  brother's  keeper  are  not  only  good 
moral  i^iilosophy  but  good  economic  idiiloscphy.  The  Na- 
tion cannot  say  to  an  individual  your  economic  condition 
is  your  own  concern  and  that  of  no  one  else.  The  economic 
ctmdition  of  all  the  citizens  of  a  nation  is  a  national  con- 
cern. Our  national  i»-ogTes8  is  dependent  upon  the  buying 
power  of  the  masses  of  the  people  of  the  Nation.  If  we  are 
to  continue  as  a  progressive  Nation,  we  must  go  forward: 
and  if  we  are  to  go  forward,  the  legislative  bodies  at  tbe  Na- 
ticn.  which  bodies  are  the  direct  and  duly  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  a  sovereign  people,  must  besrond  the  possibility 
cH  a  doubt  be  invested  with  the  sovereignty  necessary  to  cor- 
rect our  economic  and  social  defects'  in  order  that  oar  eco- 
nomic and  social  disasters  of  the  past  may  be  eUmtnated. 


By  this  amwmment  to  the  CSonstitution  I  am  attempting 
to  secure  for  the  Congress  the  a<1ditlonal  power  neoeasary  to 
enact  IfgtslaMon  to  provide  fcnr  tbe  gmeral  welfare.  If  rati- 
fied, it  would  give  Congress  tbe  power  to  regulate  laws  and 
coDditiaDs  of  labctt'.'  fix  miTiimnm  wage  ftamlaniB.  regulate 
industry,  business,  production,  agriculture,  commerce,  labor, 
trade,  and  to  prevent  unfair  trade  practices.  It  is  an  at- 
tempt to  secure  this  power  from  tbe  fundammtal  source  of 
aU  Government  power—the  people  themselves. 

By  the  introduction  of  this  amendmoit.  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  it  is  not  my  firm  belief  that  the  ^»^*Tf^^  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  fully  Intended  *^^%  tbe 
Oonstitutlon,  as  they  drafted  it,  should  ^•«r*>in  aU  tbe  elas- 
ticity necessary  to  enable  Congress  to  provide  remedial  leg- 
islation to  remedy  undesirable  contingencies  which  tbey 
could  not  foresee.  The  statements  and  debates  duxlng  tbe 
proceedings  oi  the  Convention  are  conclusive  proof  <A  their 
intentions.  Furthermore,  realizing  that  the  representatives 
of  the  people  would  be  susceptible  to  aU  the  shortcomings  of 
other  individuals  and  therefore  could,  and  most  likely  would, 
at  times  err  in  Judgment  or  intention,  tbey  very  wisely  pro- 
vided that  these  representatives  of  tbe  people  must,  at  short 
intervals,  return  to  the  people  for  new  authority  to  enact 
legislation. 

Certain  fundamental  principles  necessary  for  tbe  preserva- 
tion of  the  liberties  of  a  free  sovereign  people  were  written 
into  the  Constitution  in  no  uncertain  language.  Tlie  only 
reason  more  of  these  iH-lnciples  were  not  explicitly  included 
was  that  they  were  at.  that  time  unknown  quantities.  Hie 
necessity  for  religious  liberty  was  quite  apparent,  but  our 
modem  economic  and  social  problems  were  unknown.  Tliey 
were  exploding  the  theory  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  and 
believed  that  the  theory  of  an  absolute  Judidary  had  been 
exploded  3  centuries  before.  They  most  certainly  did  not 
mean  that  a  statute  might  be  interpreted  by  questioning  tbe 
authority  of  the  lawmakers,  because  that  gives  the  lawmaking 
power,  in  the  final  analysis,  to  whoever  questions  the  law— 4n 
our  iH«sent  situation  to  the  Supreme  Court,  a  body  not 
responsible  to  the  people  in  any  manner  whatsoever. 

As  one  who  has  been  privileged  to  avaU  himself  of  tbe 
services  of  some  of  our  educational  institutions,  and  the 
father  of  chUdren  who  are  doing  likewise.  I  realize  that  the 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  people  ot  this  Nation  regarding  their 
Constitution  is  deploraUe.  m  our  schools  tt  receives  scant 
consideration.  Can  this  be  a  part  of  a  idan  put  into  effect 
by  John  Marshall  and  his  associates  to  piaee  tbe  understand- 
ing and  control  of  the  Constitutian  b^rond  tbe  people? 
Tliere  is  no  authority,  either  in  the^ConstituUfm  or  in  the 
proceedings  of  tbe  Convention,  for  the  trntu^kirt^  jn  our  public 
schools  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  tbe  *ifti«^nce  wheel  in  our 
system  of  government 

Gouvemeur  Morris,  one  of  tbe  earliest  exponents  of  ttis 
power  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  pass  upon  tbe  eonstitution- 
ality  of  an  act  of  Congress,  when  called  upon  to  point  oat 
from  where  in  the  Constitution  tbey  derived  this  power, 
could  only  reply  that  they  derived  it  from  a  higher  power 
than  the  Constitution.  An  attempt  to  apply  tbe  theory  of 
divine  right  to  sanction  a  usurpation  of  tbe  power  of  tbe 
people.  There  is  nothing  sacrosanct  about  tbe  Constitution 
and  no  reason  why  its  interpretation  should  be  left  to  the 
minds  of  lawyers  whose  entire  training  is  basedUMn  prece- 
dent Because  we  have  always  had  depressionsiimd  starv- 
ing i)eopIe8  is  no  reason  why  such  conditions  should  con- 
tinue. Open  up  the  musty  records  of  tbe  past  to  the  minds 
of  the  students  of  this  Nation  and  let  this  mist  of  misin- 
formation be  dissipated  by  the  sun  of  understanding. 

Education,  however,  is  a  matter  of  time,  and  our  prob- 
lems of  today  will  not  stand  aside  to  await  its  effects.  Be- 
lieving that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislative  bodies  of  tbis 
Nation  to  exercise  the  sovereign  powers  vested  in  them  and 
enact  leglslatim  necessary  to  the  general  welfare,  and  tibe 
duty  of  the  executive  branch  to  execute  the  laws  so  passed, 
I  realize  that  such  action  may  be  forced  to  await  a  pro- 
gram of  education;  therefore  I  have  introduced  tbis  pro- 
posed amendment  to  tbe  Constitution. 

We  most  recognize  that  the  Coostitatian  Is  an  Instrament 
to  defend  Ubertj  wttfaoot  opposing  tme  piugiess,  and  as 


soDuc  ana  social  msasten  of  XBe  past  may  oe  enmmatwi.       i  to  derend  ubertj  wiUioat  opposing  tnie 


and  a« 
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such  must  be  preserved.  Tlie  most  democratic  part  of  our 
OoDstUation  is  that  part  which  provides  its  method  of 
taue6lSataL  After  all,  it  is  the  people's  Constitution  and 
Is  meant  to  promote  their  welfare.  Constitutional  amend- 
ments are  more  stable  than  are  legislative  acts,  decisions  of 
courts,  or  eiecutive  decrees.  Tliey  are  less  subject  to  the 
winds  of  political  chance  than  any  other  forms  of  law. 

The  Constitution  itself  larovldes  a  method  of  correcting 
the  impotency  of  our  present  system  of  government,  which 
Impotency  has  come  about  because  of  a  radical  change  in 
our  economic  and  social  conditicms  and  because  of  the 
usurpation  of  legislative  powers  by  the  Supreme  Court.  A 
method  to  amend  the  Constitution  is  provided  for  in  that 
docummt.  and  the  people  may  avail  themselves  of  this 
method  if  they  so  desire.  When  we  give  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  80b  we  are  fulfilling  our  highest  functions  as 
legislators.  Any  attempts  at  temporary  alleviation  is  only 
makeshift  legislation. 

Our  experiences  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  have 
dem(»strated  that  under  the  presoit  general  construction 
of  the  Constitution  there  are  cortain  evils  in  our  social  and 
economic  system  with  which  the  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments are  alike  impotent  to  deaL  There  is  a  "no  man's 
land"  in  the  legislative  field,  which  must  be  opened  to  oc- 
cupancy by  one  of  these  two  bodies — or  the  people  will 
perish.  Too  long  have  we  devoted  our  energies  to  a  pro- 
gram of  individual  economic  promotion,  which  has  resulted 
in  a  concentrati<m  of  wealth  and  power,  under  which  a 
democratic  existence  is  impossible.  If  we  continue  to  neglect 
our  social  w^  humanitarian  duties  to  the  masses  of  the 
people,  our  mt*l^**>^i  vision  will  be  lost  and  may  never  be 
regained. 

In  dealing  with  the  widespread  injustice  created  by  our 
compUeated  social  and  economic  problems  the  States  have 
demonstrated  their  utter  Impotency.  In  my  humble  Judg- 
ment, the  only  agency  capable  of  synchronizing  these  vari- 
ous interwoven  problems  and  bending  their  energies  into  a 
harmonious  system  working  for  the  good  of  all  of  the  people 
Is  the  Inderal  Oovemment.  Td  that  end  and  for  that  pur- 
pose I  submit  this  proposed  amendment  to  the  Cc«istitution 
of  the  United  States. 


Constmction  of  Commercial  and  Naval  Airships 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  O'CONNELL 

or  KHODS  ISLAMD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  January  8, 1937 

lAr.  OtX>NNEUi  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  important  bills  covering  the  construction  of 
a  large  commercial  airships  for  American  trans-Atlantic 
service  and  1  great  naval  airship  equipped  with  numerous 
long-range,  rapid-fire  guns  and  20  spedaUy  designed  combat 
airplanes.  The  purpose  of  these  IdUs  is  to  promote  national 
dfffwige  and  fcvelgn  trade  by  having  suitable  American  de- 
signed and  constructed  atrships  operating  for  the  benefit  of 
our  overseas  commerce,  and  the  said  airships  may  be  con- 
verted to  military  use  with  trained  operatbig  personnel  im- 
mediatdy  available. 

The  creation  of  cormnerdal  atr-transport  services  by 
d1r^giw<»  airships  as  a  supplement  to  the  American  merchant 
marine  Is  now  demonstrated  to  be  practical  by  the  operations 
of  the  German  airships  Graf  ZeppiHn  and  Hn^^enhwrg.  In 
my  Judgment,  we  have  in  America  the  greatest  professional 
engineers  in  the  world,  and  we  diould  be  able  to  design  and 
construct  much  better  airships  than  the  Germans. 

During  the  past  12  monttu  I  have  been  in  touch  with 
many  of  America's  leading  engineers  and  I  am  advised  we 
can  very  greatly  improve  airships,  to  be  stnxkger  and  safer, 
of  nuov  efflclent  control,  to  operate  at  higher  speed,  and 
have  greater  pay  loads  than  present-design  ainshipft. 


My  bins  provide  that  American  airships  shall  be  con- 
structed with  Government  funds  loaned,  at  3 '^ -percent  in- 
terest, to  an  American  organization  whose  engineering  and 
operating  personnel,  with  associated  and  advisory  engineers, 
scientists,  inventors,  and  technical  organizations,  shall  be  of 
leading  American  professional  talent  and  may  include  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Navy,  Army,  Commerce,  or  other  Govern- 
ment departments. 

American  leadership  among  nations  was  achieved  through 
the  originality  and  ability  of  our  engineers,  scientists,  and  in- 
ventive genius  who  were  encouraged  and  supported  by  the 
faith  of  a  people  who  demanded  continuous  improvement 
upon  American  principles,  and  who  would  not  countenance 
an  Imitation  of  the  production  of  another  naticm. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Commission,  the  Science  Committee, 
the  Commerce  Department's  Business  Advisory  CouncU,  the 
National  Advisory  Cwnmittee  for  Aeronautics,  the  Navy  and 
Commerce  Departments  have  all  urged  the  construction  of 
American  dirigible  airships  as  being  valuable  for  increasing 
our  foreign  trade  and  for  national  defense  in  event  of  war. 
Inasmuch  as  we  have  failed  to  provide  for  the  construction 
of  airships,  do  we  lack  faith  in  our  eminent  advisors  and  in 
our  eminent  engineers? 

Prom  a  press  report  of  November  21,  1936,  Commander 
Charles  E.  Rosendahl,  veteian  dirigible  expert  in  charge  of 
the  Naval  Air  StaUon  at  Lakehurst,  N.  J.,  is  of  the  opinion 
that  "the  time  has  come  to  return  some  of  the  antiairship 
fire."  In  an  address  at  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  last 
night,  sponsored  by  Sigma  Xi,  national  honorary  scientific 
society,  the  ranking  officer  who  siunrtved  the  crash  of  the 
Shenandoah  said  he  was  confident  many  Americans  were 
pleased  with  the  announcements  frcan  Washington  that  the 
Navy  high  command  was  studying  recommendations  for  re- 
suming the  construction  and  development  of  big  dirigibles. 

The  United  States  haa  built  and  operated,  with  at  least  some 
degree  of  success,  three  naval  rigid  alrshlpa  and  no  commercial 
airship  whatever — 

Commander  Rosendahl  said. 

After  one  and  a  half  years'  service  we  lost  the  last  two,  the 
Maeon  and  the  Akron,  from  causes  which  could  have  been 
avoided.  Because  full  success  was  not  attained  In  this  meager 
effort  that  dragged  over  some  15  years,  there  are  thoee  who  clamor 
for  an  entire  cessation  of  American  airship  development. 

Sasring  that  both  scientific  men  and  businessmen  had 
recommended  a  commercial  airship  program.  Commander 
Rosendahl  asked: 

Ci^n  It  possibly  be  that  American  opinion  of  American  sclentlsta, 
engineers,  and  open.tcxn  has  slipped  to  stich  a  low  level  that  wo 
Uttle  public  support  has  been  given  to  airships? 

Replying  to  critics  who  classify  dirigibles  as  "fair  weather" 
transportation,  he  declared: 

Try  to  reconcile  that  classification,  so  to  speak,  with  the  actual ' 
statistical  mUestones  of  the  Graf  Zeppelin'»  actual  performance 
between  September  1928  and  September  1936,  Inclusive,  a  period  of 
8  ytm'  continuous  operation.  During  that  time  she  made  555 
flights,  was  in  the  air  16,000  hours,  traveled  more  than  1,000,000 
miles,  carried  13.000  persons.  01,000  pounds  of  mail.  126.000  pounds 
of  freight,  and  made  132  ocean  crossings.  The  remarkable  adher- 
ence of  this  first  ocean-going  commercial  airship  to  her  schedule 
was  accomplished  in  all  sorts  of  weather. 

No  one  doubts  the  eventual  ability  of  heavler-than-alr  craft  to 
fly  nonstop  ocean  distances,  but  they  still  can  carry  only  a  meager 
paying  cargo  together  with  sufficient  fuel  for  such  distances.  They 
are  flying  gasoline  tanks  rather  than  flying  cargoes. 

The  few  assorted  airships,  large  and  small,  old  and  new,  hav0 
carried  more  than  250,000  passengers  without  so  much  aa  an 
Injury  to  a  single  one.  German  commercial  airships  fly  on  and 
on.  In  comfort  and  safety,  on  schedule.  The  rest  of  the  world 
trlea  hard  to  kid  Itself  academically  that  it  really  isn't  being  done; 
that  the  Graf  Zeppelin  and  the  Hindenburg  are  only  phantom 
characters  of  fables.  No  advance  In  heavier-than-alr  has  changed 
the  basic  n«*!fiiin«»K«  of  both  blimps  and  rigid  airships  in  a  navy 
such  as  oxirs. 

For  the  past  6  months  the  American  newspapers  have 
featured  German  commercial  airship  operations  and  have 
also  printed  reports  concerning  several  proposals  for  estab- 
lishing an  American  trans-Atlantic  airship  line.  I  wiU  quote 
one  of  these  rep(»i3: 

WASHtNGTON,  November  24. — Suggestions  to  Congress  for  in- 
augurating a  trans-AUantic  dirigible  service  were  drafted  today 
at  a   Commerce   D?partment   confu'ence.    Called  by   J.  ISoarom 
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Johnson,  assistant  to  Secretary  Daniel  C.  Boper.  the  conference 
was  attended  by  Commander  Charles  E.  Rosendahl,  navy  llghter- 
than-alr  authority:  Commander  Garland  Pulton,  another  Navy 
expert;  Gill  Robb  Wilson,  New  Jersey  aviation  director;  and  Sam 
P.  WeatherUl.  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia.  Under  plans  discussed  today, 
the  Government  would  provide  construction  and  operating  sub- 
sidies for  lighter-than-alr  craft  In  much  the  same  manner  as  aid 
now  is  given  to  the  merchant  marine.  It  was  suggested  that, 
pending  construction  of  an  American  dirigible,  the  service  might 
be  Inaugurated  by  buying  or  chartering  a  ship  from  Germany. 


Sesqnicenteimial  of  Ljiichburg:,  Va. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

aw 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF  VntGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  January  8  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  Jan.  6) ,  1937 


ADDRESSES  BT  GOVERNOR  PEERT  AND  EDWIN  A.  HALSET 


ISi.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  address  delivered  by  Governor 
Peery,  of  Virginia,  at  the  celebration  of  the  sesquicentennial 
of  the  city  of  Lynchburg,  Va..  October  14. 1936.  together  with 
an  address  made  on  the  same  occasion  by  CoL  Edwin  A. 
Halsey,  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Senate,  in  presenting 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Glass]  the  first  coin 
minted  by  the  Treasury  Department  with  his  profile. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

MOmZM  or  GOV.  CEOBCS  C.  PKEST  at  LTNCHBUaO,  VA..  OCTOBSB  14.  1936, 
AT  THX  CXLXBSATION  OF  THS  BXSQTTICSinKinnAL  OF  THS  CITT  OF 
LTNCHBXTBO 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  Invitation  that  brings 
me  to  Lynchbxirg  today.  It  Is  a  high  privUege  to  participate  with 
you  In  the  celebration  of  the  sesquicentennial  of  this  historic  and 
heroic  city.  A  oentiny  and  a  half  Is  not  a  long  time  In  the  history 
of  a  nation.  It  Is  not  such  a  long  time  in  the  history  of  a  city — 
especially  of  one,  like  yoxjrs,  that  has  witnessed  such  a  steady  and 
marveloxis  growth.  I  believe  you  have  also  made  It  an  occasion 
for  the  homecoming  of  native  sons  and  daughters  of  Lynchburg 
who  have  gone  to  other  fields  of  work.  They,  of  course,  forever 
treasure  the  memories  tmd  associations  of  the  city  of  tluelr  nativity. 
And  they  are  always  glad  to  come  back.  I  believe  someone  has 
said  of  us  Virginians: 

"It  makes  no  odds  to  the  Virginian  where  he  goes,  he  carries 
Virginia  with  him.  He  never  gets  acclimated  elsewhere.  He  may 
breathe  In  Alabama,  but  he  lives  In  the  Old  Dominion.  There  his 
treasure  is  and  his  heart  also.  Be  does  not  reproach  anybody  for 
not  being  bom  in  Virginia;  he  thinks  the  affliction  great  enouf^ 
without  the  reproach." 

And  I  have  a  faint  suspicion  that  we  sometimes  apply  this 
philosophy  in  a  still  more  provincial  way — ^we  are  willing  to  admit 
that  the  particular  locality  in  Virginia  from  which  we  hall  Is  the 
best  in  the  State.  At  any  rate,  so  long  as  we  comment  upon  ^is 
common  failing  among  ourselves  there  Is  not  much  danger  of 
recrimination. 

An  address  upon  such  an  occasion  as  this  must  deal  somewhat 
In  history.  I  approach  the  task  with  some  trepidation  because  I 
know  that  native  Lynchburgers  wUl  know  more  of  their  own  his- 
tory than  I  can  ever  hope  to  know.  I  cannot  hope  to  present  to 
you  new  facts  about  your  city,  but  only  to  recall  with  you  some 
of  these  facts  and  enjoy  with  you  the  satisfaction  which  recoimt- 
Ing  them  from  time  to  time  brings. 

The  year  1786  marked  the  birth  of  your  dty.  John  Lynch,  a 
hardy  pioneer  of  that  day,  was  Its  sponsor  and  founder.  An  act 
of  the  general  assembly  passed  In  that  year  provided  that  45  acres 
of  land,  the  property  of  John  Lynch,  lying  contiguous  to  Lynch's 
Feiry,  should  be  vested  in  John  Clarke,  Adam  Clement,  Charles 
lijnch,  and  six  others  as  trustees,  to  be  by  them,  or  any  six  of 
them,  laid  off  into  lots  of  half  an  acre  each,  with  convenient  streets, 
and  establish  a  town  by  the  name  of  Lynchburg.  It  was  very  appro- 
priate that  the  name  of  the  newborn  town  should  Include  the 
name  of  its  sponsor  and  founder.  His  father  was  Charles  Lynch, 
who  was  an  Irish  Immigrant  who  came  to  America  from  Irtiand 
about  1720.  He  married  and  became  a  landowner  In  Virginia. 
He  was  a  man  of  outstanding  character  and  Influence,  and  became 
a  member  of  the  colonial  house  of  burgesses,  rqneeentlng  the 
territory  that  now  includes  CampbeU  County.  His  sturdy  charac- 
ter and  good  common  sense  broxight  to  him  the  reputation  of  one 
of  the  foremost  citizens  of  the  colony.  His  home  was  known  as 
Chestnut  Hill.  It  seems  a  little  singular  that  with  his  Irish  blood 
and  ancestry  he  should  have  become  a  Quaker,  but  this  was  true. 
Be  was  Interested  In  the  growing  of  tobacco  and  In  the  operation 
of  warehouses.    At  that  time  the  James  River  was  an  Important 


artery  in  the  commerce  of  that  section.  It  was.  ot  eourae,  neces- 
sary that  travelers  and  traders  shoxUd  cross  the  river  at  convenient 
polnu  where  the  course  of  trafflc  required.  Ferries  for  the  accom- 
modation at  the  pubUc  were  established.  John  Lynch,  one  of  the 
sons  of  his  pioneer  father,  saw  the  opportunities  which  the  estab- 
lishment and  <H)eratlon  of  a  ferry  would  bring,  and  a  ferry  known 
as  Lynch's  ^rry  waa  the  outcome.  The  ferry  became  a  very  xiaeful 
one,  and  the  poesibUltles  for  that  immediate  secUon  warranted 
John  Lynch  in  obtaining  a  charter  from  the  general  assembly  and 
naming  it  a  town.  At  that  time  the  borders  of  Virginia  extended 
to  the  Great  Lakes,  and  Kentucky.  Ohio.  Indiana.  minoU,  and 
Michigan  were  a  part  of  her  vast  domain,  tleneral  Washington 
had  retired  to  Mount  Vernon.  The  Original  Thirteen  States  had 
won  their  Independence  from  Great  Britain.  Patrick  Henry  waa 
again  Governor  of  Virginia. 

Since  then  150  years  have  witnessed  the  growth  |tnd  development 
of  a  thriving  and  progressive  city.  The  James  River  Canal  haa 
come  and  gone.  Three  great  tnmk  lines  of  railroad,  one  from 
north  to  south  and  two  from  east  to  west,  cross  at  Lynchburg,  and 
likewise  three  main  State  highways  converge  here.  Over  these 
railroad  and  truck  transportation  handles  the  heavy  volume  of 
freight  and  other  trafflc  that  comes  to  the  city  and  radiates  from  it. 

From  its  modest  beginning,  Lynchburg  has  become  a  city  of 
about  40.000  populaUon.  It  has  develc^ied  Into  an  Important 
manufacturing.  Jobbing,  and  retail  center.  It  is  one  of  the  large 
dark-tobacco  markets.  Large  Industries  have  been  developed  for 
the  manufacture  of  shoes,  cast-iron  pipe,  plows,  wagons.  ttstUea, 
and  other  commodities.  It  has  become  an  Important  educational 
center.  In  addition  to  a  splendid  system  of  city  schools.  It  haa 
Randolph-Macon  Woman's  CoUege,  Lynchburg  College,  and  Vir- 
ginia Episcf^Ml  School  for  boya.  Twelve  mile*  distant  is  Sweet 
Briar  CoUege  for  women.  It  Is  a  city  of  splendid  achot^  and 
churches,  with  a  live  and  progreaslve  citizenship  directing  Ita 
destiny. 

Apparently  the  first  church  was  established  by  the  Mtothodlsta 
in  1804.  The  next  was  by  the  Presbyterians.  Then  foUowed  a 
Baptist,  an  Episcopal,  a  Protestant  Methodist,  a  Second  Presby- 
terian, and  a  Friends  Meeting  House  in  the  ordo-  xuuned.  A 
Catholic  and  a  Unlversallst  Chiuxh  were  buUt  in  1843.  The  sub- 
sequent growth  of  churches  In  the  city  has  been  In  keeping  with 
the  growth  of  the  city  along  other  lines. 

John  Lynch,  the  founder  of  Lynchburg,  had  a  brother,  Charles 
Ljmch,  who  became  a  colonel  of  infantry  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
He  served  with  distinction  throtxghout  that' struggle.  Be  per- 
formed another  distinctive  service  during  that  formative  period. 
Wllllamsbxirg  was  the  nearest  court  where  felons  might  be  given 
a  formal  trial.  It  was  200  miles  awaj.  Traxisportatlon  was  slow 
and  difflcult  In  those  days.  It  was  a  difflcult  problem  to  taka 
prisoners  and  wltneaaes  200  mUes  for  trial.  A  mors  pnctlcal  and 
q>eedy  plan  was  devised  for  handling  offenders  of  the  law.  An 
Improvised  court,  without  strict  legal  authority,  was  aet  up.  COl. 
Charles  Lynch  was  made  presiding  Justice,  with  OoL  William 
Preston,  Col.  James  Calloway,  and  Capt.  Robert  Adams  aa  asso- 
ciate Justices.    Trials  were  held  by  this  local  court. 

The  accused  were  aUowed  to  hear  their  accusers  and  to  offer 
witnesses  In  thetr  defense.  Some  of  the  mUder  offendera  upon 
conviction  were  sentenced  to  be  flogged:  while  others,  such  as  the 
Tory  sympathizers,  who  plotted  conspiracies  agalzist  the  colonlsta, 
were  sent  to  prison.  After  the  war  was  over,  some  of  the  British 
sympathisers  threatened  stilt  against  Colonel  Lynch  and  his 
friends.  And  to  forestaU  any  such  action,  the  General  Asaembty 
passed  an  act  redtlng  that  Colonel  Lynch  and  others  1>y  timely 
and  effectual  measures"  suppressed  the  conspiracy  to  levy  war 
against  the  Commonwealth  and  that  they  should  "stand  Indam- 
nifled  and  exonerated  of  and  from  all  pains,  penaltlaa,  proaaeu- 
tions.  actlona,  suits,  and  damages  on  account  ttmfotr  It  M 
unfortunate  that  the  term  "Jyskch  law",  which  originated  from 
this  service  and  proved  so  helpful  to  the  hardy  pionears  in  that 
formative  polod  should  now  be  applied  in  an  entirely  different 
way.  This  CoL  Charles  Lynch  settled  on  the  Staunton  River, 
where  the  town  of  Alta  Vista  is  now  situate. 

At  a  place  caUed  Mew  London,  a  Uttle  nearer  in.  a  trial  in  a 
court  that  was  duly.  eatabUshed  took  place  after  tba  Bevidatiooary 
War  In  which  Patrick  Henry  participated  as  eounael.  Bis  abiUty 
and  skUl  as  an  advocate  were  witnemed  with  great  iatlsfartlon 
in  the  trial.  The  case  was  that  of  BbcA-^galnst  VenaUe.  Hook  waa 
a  Scotchman,  a  man  of  wealth,  and  susfMcted  of  being  unfrlciMlly 
to  the  American  cause.  During  the  rintifpts  at  the  American 
Army  consequent  on  the  Invasion  of  Oomwallis  in  17B1,  a  Mr. 
Venable,  of  the  Army  Commissariat,  had  taken  two  of  Book.'B 
steers  for  the  use  of  the  troops.  The  act  had  not  bean  strictly 
legal.  On  the  establishment  of  peace.  Book  brought  «uit  in  the 
district  court  to  recover  for  the  steers.  Benry  appeared  for  ttaa 
defendant,  and  is  said  to  have  dq)orted  htm^j^if  in  the  cauaa  to 
the  Infinite  enjoyment  of  his  hearers  with  the  exception  of  th« 
unfortimate  Boc^  It  Is  said  that  after  Mr.  Henry  became  ani- 
mated In  the  cause,  he  appeared  to  have  complata  control  over 
the  passions  of  his  audience.  At  one  time  he  excited  their  indig- 
nation against  Book,  and  vengeance  was  vtsible  m  avery  oounta- 
nance. 

Again,  when  ha  cboae  to  relax  and  ridicule  him.  tba  whola 
audience  was  in  a  roar  of  laughter.  Be  painted  tba  iHifiiissw  at 
the  American  Army.  e:qx)aed  and  almost  naked  to  tba  rigor  otm 
winter's  sky.  and  marking  the  frooen  ground  over  wblcb  tbmy 
marched  with  the  blood  of  tbelr  unshod  tekt.  Wbera  was  tba  man, 
said  he,  who  had  an  American  heart  in  bis  boaom  wbo  voold  not 
have  thrown  open  his  fields,  bis  bams,  his  cellara,  tba  doora  ot  bla 
house  to  have  received  with  open  arms  the  meaneat  aoldler  tn  tbaS 
Uttle  band  of  famlabed  patnotal    At  tba  doaa  of  tba  Mai  tba  Jinx 
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n  wtm  dxBfag  17W  ttat  Ttateton,  the  British  ca^rmlryBMn.  mftde 
•  IBM  f>«m  MW  luaMtovn  to  Hcfw  Laodon  md  Liberty  (no;w 
Badtort)  for  the  parpoM  at  eapturtng  sad  ^■*«'y|58  f?™J™ 
Smyrna  \»aimvZSStttbomtm>v!l»et*.  Be  suooewled  In  ft 
ZSSwuj.  tmtlSe^ciSM  wwe  of  ^mluetothe  OoUmta*.  to  brtng- 
teoot  men  to  the  ookw  to  tb»  Yortrtown  oftrnpaJg  ^^hUtx  M- 

SSJdVllVw  month.  Iftter.   J^^^*^  ^'^J^'^^SS^^^^SSi 
ntoe  of  Tuleton's  dragoonik    After  the  BentlaaQn  wftn- 
I  dectMl  doorteeper  of  the  hooae  of  delegfttee  to  RlChz^^ 
Jtt  hl>  death  he  wm  slTsn  ft  mmtary  funenO.  and  today  his  portrftlt 
laaoi  in  the  Oovemor's  manelon. 

uTthe  past  when  war  clouds  gathered  and  there  eame  the  oJl 
to  aims  Se  men  of  this  dty  and  territory  responded  as  tene 
patrloti  and  bnn  soldiers.  The  war  of  the  Rerotutlon  saw  them 
Cti*t»»^  under  Lyndi  and  Greene  and  Light  Horse  Hsir^  Lee. 
Stothey  want  forth  to  fight  the  British  to  the  War  of  18U. 
Sobs  went  to  Msodoo  to  *47.  m  tl  the  men  of  Lyn^burg  re- 
nteded  to  the  flftU  of  the  Ocmfsderaey  and  followed  the  struggles 
ZuTttacle  ftttone  of  Lee.  And  then  cfone  the  Spanish-American 
War  andthe  great  World  War,  to  neither  of  which  did  the  men 
ftom  your  etty  fall  to  do  their  part.  Lynchburg  sent  *▼•  8«f«* 
eiSesrsto  the  Confederate  Army:  Barly.  Bodea.  Garland.  Deartog. 
and  MunfWd.  One  of  them  to  "M  defended  your  city  from  the 
ansnrs  attack.  General  Mtrty.  on  his  way  to  the  Shenandoah  Val- 
laTWM  Informed  that  General  Hunter  was  adtanctog  against  the 
elty  fdr  the  porpoee  of  destroying  the  railroads  and  stores.  Heat 
onee  changed  his  line  of  marCh  for  Lynchburg,  and  reached  the  dty 
tn  time  to  secure  a  position  and  repulse  Hunter's  attack.  He  then 
•dranoed  on  Bmtsr  and  drove  him  toto  West  Virginia. 

Hot  only  has  your  dty  furnished  men  who  have  contributed  to 
the  mllltvy  history  and  glory  of  our  Stote  and  Nation  but  you 
have  also  furnished  men  who  hare  achieved  eminence  and  taken 
front  rank  to  dTlI  and  poUtlcal  liife. 

I  would  not  attempt  to  name  them  an.  But  Z  mention  two. 
nfty  years  ago  you  celebrated  the  one-hundredth  annlTersary  of 
your  founding.  At  that  Ume  you  honored  one  of  your  native 
aons  who  was  aoldler.  statesman,  and  oratoi^-one  who  bore  the 
mark  of  wounds  for  the  Ooofederaey.  one  who  aohlered  great 
dtotmotlon  and  became  a  UBited  States  Senator,  llaj.  John  W. 
SanleL 

Today  yott  hava  another  great  man  who  has  brought  glory  and 
distinction  to  your  dty,  our  SUte.  and  the  Nation.  He  also  has 
membership  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  He  is  a  stotes- 
,1— «i  in  his  own  right,  a  clear  and  Independent  thinker,  and  known 
for  his  oourags  and  ability  throughout  the  Nation.  Z  need  not  tell 
you  Z  nfer  to  Senator  OAsna  Glass,  the  most  respected  and 
Srtiwmtd  man  to  the  United  Stotas  Senate  today. 

And  so  your  dty.  for  many  rsasons,  has  just  cause  for  pride  on 
this,  ber  smqiilrentennlsl  annlvsrsary.  and  Z  bring  you  with 
Btaasure  myJsUdtatttins  and  hsarty  good  wlsbss. 


Itae  membenhtp  of  the  commliirion  baying  in  chArge  the 
furrm/iUM  commemonUing  the  sesqul-centennial  of  l^nch- 
bun  foDowB:  Judge  Don  P.  Halsey.  president;  R.  T.  Watts. 
JT^  vice  president;  Carter  Glass,  honorary  president;  Mrs. 
John  H.  Lewis,  vice  president;  John  W.  Craddock.  vice  presi- 
dent; Thomas  W.  OiUlam.  treasurer;  Fted  W.  McWane, 
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of  the  eeecjuleentennial  of  Zjynch- 
Is  a  sttvar  half  dollar,  anthorlBBd  for  this  occasion  by  a 
ntedal  act  of  Oongrsss.    Sinos  the  foundation  of  the  BepiUdlo 
Selftaneesee  of  009  the  preeminent  patriots  of  the  Nation  have 
to  giaoe  Its  eoins  and  eurreney. 
lABdilmrg.  to  aoarrfilng  for  ome  foreefolly  to  symbollae  the 
isaturea  of  our  dty.  has  chosen  you.   Senator  Quam. 
yoor  endeavors  for  the  sstabUshment  of  the  FSderal  Be- 
item  snd  your  inttlatlTe  and  cooperation  to  the  enact- 
Bt  of  banking  laws,  stobUlaed  eurreney  .has  become  unlvemL 
Tow  goTcmmental  avrloea  hase  been  a  credit  to  your  State  and 
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Z^nehboig  Is  prood  of  yoor  roeord.  and  Virginia  fdlcttates  her- 
aalf  to  hSTlxig  you  as  one  of  hv  Senators.  Fortunate  la  Lynch- 
tmg  that  ProTldenee  eeleeted  it  as  the  site  for  your  acttrttles. 
This  dty  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  Zta  chevrons  of  chivalry 
teve  never  been  tarnished.  Its  record  oi  valor  ranks  with  the 
best.  Its  enterprise  has  devdoped  a  community  of  which  one 
may  wdl  be  proud.  Ita  manhood  haa  brought  renown  to  Its 
bordsia.  Hm  beauty  and  charm  of  Ito  womanhood  are  not  sur- 
pMsed.  I^nchburg^  fame  will  increaee  aa  time  mardies  on;  and 
you  and  your  career  form  a  fitting  capstone  to  theee  things  of 
whidk  oar  fair  etty  can  Justly  boast.  _ 

It  li  now  my  pleasure  to  preeent  to  yon  the  first  coto  to  corns 
tram  the  mtot  to  oommemoratlan  of  this  happy  and  eventfid 
umlveraary.  the  eoto  beartog  your  jvoflle — the  only  time  to  the 
Ustory  of  our  cuuutiy  that  a  sH^  living  dtiaen  has  bem  thus 
dittlngnlahed.  TIm  United  States  In  thus  twnnrlng  you.  Senator 
Z^nehbuxi. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOSEPH  T.  ROBINSON 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  January  11, 1937 


ADDRESS  OP  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT,  DELIVERED  IN  1CADI- 
SON  SQUARE  GARDEN.  NEW  YORK  CITY.  OCTOBER  81. 
1936 


Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  President,  the  address  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  deUvered  October  31,  1936.  at 
lifadlson  Square  Garden,  New  York,  outlined  some  of  the 
policies  which  be  advocated  and  would  attempt  to  put  into 
efTect  if  reelected.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  the 
address  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord,  as  follows: 

On  the  eve  of  a  national  election,  it  is  weU  for  us  to  stop  for 
a  moment  and  analyze  calmly  and  without  prejudice  the  effect 
on  our  Nation  of  a  victory  by  either  of  the  major  political  parties. 

The  problem  of  the  electorate  is  far  deeper,  far  more  vital  than 
the  conttoxiance  to  the  Presidency  of  any  todlvldual.  Por  the 
greater  issue  goes  beyond  tmlts  of  humanity — it  goee  to  humanity 

In  1083  the  Issue  was  the  restoration  of  American  democracy; 
and  the  American  people  were  to  a  mood  to  wto.  They  did  wto. 
In  1936  the  issue  is  the  preservation  of  their  victory.  Agato  they 
are  to  a  mood  to  wto.    Again  they  wiU  wto. 

More  than  4  years  ago  in  accepting  the  Democratic  nomination 
to  Chicago  I  said:  "Olve  me  your  help  not  to  wto  votee  alone  but 
to  wto  to  this  crusade  to  restore  America  to  its  own  people.** 

■me  banners  of  that  crusade  still  fly  to  the  van  ot  a  Nation  that 
Is  on  the  march. 

It  is  needlees  to  repeat  the  detaUs  of  the  program  which  this 
administration  has  been  hammering  out  on  the  anvils  of  expe- 
rience. No  amount  of  misrepresentation  or  statistical  contorUoo 
can  conceal  or  blur  or  smear  that  record.  Neither  the  attacks  of 
unscrupuknis  enemies  nor  the  exaggerations  of  overaealous  frisnds 
wm  serve  to  mislead  the  American  people. 

What  was  our  hope  to  1932?  Above  aU  other  things  the  Amerl- 
ean  people  wanted  peace.  They  wanted  peace  of  mind  Instead  of 
gnawing  fear. 

^Pirst,  they  sought  eecape  from  the  personal  terror  which  had 
gf  liffHl  them  for  8  years.  They  wanted  the  peace  that  comes  from 
security  to  their  homes — safety  for  their  savinga— pqrmanenoe  la 
their  Jobs— a  fair  profit  from  their  enterprise. 

Next  they  wanted  peace  to  the  oommimity— the  peace  that 
sprtoss  from  the  abUlty  to  meet  the  needs  of  community  life— 
■bhools.  playgrounds,  parks,  sanlUtion,  highways— ttoee  things 
which  are  expected  of  solvent  local  government.  They  sought 
escape  from  distotegration  and  bankniptey  to  local  and  Stats 

affaire. 

They  also  sought  peace  wlthto  the  Nation— protection  of  their 
currency,  fairer  wages,  the  ending  of  long  hours  d  toU.  the  aboli- 
tion o(  child  labor,  the  elimination  at  wildcat  speculation,  the 
safety  of  their  children  from  kldnapera. 

Apd.  finally,  they  sought  peace  with  other  nations — peace  to  a 
woKld  of  unrest.  The  Nation  knows  that  I  hate  war,  and  I  know 
that  the  NaUon  hates  war.  ^         ^^  ^        . 

I  submit  to  you  a  record  of  peace;  and  on  that  record  a  w«U- 
Ibunded  expeotatlcm  for  futxira  peace — peace  for  the  todlvldual. 
peace  for  the  community,  peace  for  the  Nation,  and  peace  with 
the  world. 

Tonight  I  caU  the  roU — ^the  roll  of  honcnr  of  thoee  who  stood  with 
us  to  1932  and  still  stand  with  ua  today. 

written  on  It  are  the  names  of  milHnns  who  never  had  a 
chanfo  mnn  at  starvation  wages,  women  to  sweatshops,  children 
at  looms. 

written  on  It  are  the  names  of  those  who  despaired,  young 
men  and  young  women  for  whom  opportimlty  had  become  a  wlU-o'- 
the-wi4>. 

written  on  It  are  the  names  of  fanners  whose  acres  yielded  only 
bitterness,  bustneasmen  whose  books  were  portents  of  disaster — 
home  owners  who  were  faced  with  eviction—frugal  citizens  whose 
savings  were  insecure. 

WMtten  there  to  large  letters  are  the  names  of  countless  other 
Americans  of  all  parties  and  aU  faiths— Americans  who  had  eyes 
to  see  and  hearts  to  understand — ^whose  consciences  were  burdened 
becaiise  too  many  of  their  fellows  were  bxirdened;  who  looked  on 
these  things  4  years  ago  and  said.  "Thia  can  be  changed.  We  will 
change  it." 

We  stm  lead  that  army  to  1936.  They  stood  with  us  then  be- 
cause they  believed.    Tbtij  stand  with  ua  today  becauss  thsy 


And  with  them  stand  millions  of  new  recruits  who  have 
come  to  know. 

Their  hopes  have  become  our  record. 

We  have  not  come  this  far  without  a  struggle,  and  I  assure  you 
we  cannot  go  further  without  a  struggle. 

For  12  years  this  Nation  was  afflicted  with  hear-nothing,  see- 
nothing,  do-nothtog  government.  The  Nation  looked  to  Govern- 
ment but  the  Government  looked  away.  Nine  mocking  years  with 
the  golden  calf  and  3  long  years  of  the  scourge.  Ntoe  crazy  years 
at  the  ticker  and  3  long  years  to  the  bread  Itoea.  Ntoe  mad  years 
of  mirage  and  3  long  years  of  desfwir.  Powerful  influences  strive 
today  to  restore  that  ktod  of  government  with  its  doctrine  that 
that  government  is  best  which  is  most  indifferent. 

Por  nearly  4  years  you  have  had  an  administration  which,  to- 
stead  of  twirling  its  thimibs.  has  rolled  iq>  its  sleeves.  We  will 
keep  our  sleeves  rolled  up. 

We  had  to  struggle  with  the  old  enemies  of  peace — business  and 
financial  monopoly,  speculation,  reckless  banktog.  class  antago- 
nism, sectionalism,  war  profiteering. 

They  had  begun  to  consider  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  as  a  mere  i^pendage  to  their  own  sffairs.  We  know  now 
that  government  by  organized  money  is  Just  as  dangeroxis  as 
government  by  organized  mob. 

Never  before  to  aU  our  hMorj  have  these  forces  been  so  united 
against  one  candidate  as  they  stand  today.  They  are  unanimous 
to  their  hate  for  me.  and  I  welcome  their  hatred. 

I  should  like  to  have  it  said  of  my  first  administration  that  In 
it  the  forces  ot  selfishness  and  of  lust  for  power  met  their  match. 
I  shoxild  like  to  have  it  said  of  my  second  administration  that  to  It 
theee  forces  met  their  master. 

The  American  people  know  from  a  4-year  record  that  today 
there  is  only  one  entrance  to  the  White  House— by  the  front  door. 
Stoce  March  4,  1938,  there  has  been  only  one  pass  key  to  the 
White  House.  I  have  carried  that  key  to  my  pocket.  It  is  there 
tonight.    So  long  as  I  am  President  it  will  remato  to  my  pocket. 

Thoee  who  used  to  have  pass  keys  are  not  happy.  Some  of  them 
are  deq>erate.  Only  den>erate  men  with  their  backs  to  the  waU 
would  descend  so  far  bdow  the  level  of  decent  dttzenshlp  as  to 
foster  the  current  pay  envelope  campaign  agsinst  America's  work- 
ing people.  Only  reckless  msn,  heedless  of  conseqiiences.  woxild 
risk  the  disruption  of  the  hope  for  a  new  peace  between  worker 
and  employer  by  returning  to  the  tactics  of  the  labor  spy. 

Here  is  an  amazing  paradozl  Ths  very  employers  and  p^iticlans 
and  newspapers  who  talk  most  loudly  of  class  antagonism  and  ths 
destruction  of  ths  American  system  now  undermine  that  system 
by  this  attempt  to  ooerce  the  votes  of  the  wsgs  earners.  It  is  ths 
1986  version  of  the  old  threat  to  dose  down  the  factory  or  the 
offlce  if  a  particular  candidate  does  not  wto.  It  is  an  old  strategy 
of  tyrants  to  delude  their  victims  toto  fighting  their  battles  for 
them. 

Every  message  to  a  pay  envelope,  even  if  it  is  the  truth.  Is  a 
command  to  vote  according  to  the  will  of  the  employer^  But  this 
propaganda  U  worse — it  is  deceit. 

They  tell  the  worker  his  wage  will  be  reduced  by  a  contribution 
to  some  vague  form  of  old-age  Insurance.  They  carefuUy  conceal 
from  him  the  fact  that  for  every  dollar  of  premium  he  pajrs  for  that 
Insurance  the  employer  pays  another  dcdlar.  That  omission  is 
deceit. 

They  carefully  conceal  from  him  the  fact  that  under  the  Pederal 
law  he  receives  another  insurance  policy  to  help  >*<"?  if  he  loees  his 
Job,  and  that  the  premium  of  that  poller  is  paid  100  percent  by  the 
employer  and  not  one  cent  by  the  worker.  They  do  not  tell  him 
that  the  insurance  policy  that  is  bought  for  him  is  far  more  favor- 
able to  him  than  any  policy  that  any  private  Insurance  company 
could  afford  to  Issue.    That  omission  Is  deceit. 

They  imply  to  him  that  he  pays  all  the  cost  of  both  forms  of 
Insurance.  They  carefully  conceal  from  him  the  fact  that  for  every 
d(Hlar  put  up  by  him  his  employer  puts  up  |3-h|3  for  $1;  and  that 
omission  is  deceit. 

But  they  are  guilty  of  more  than  deceit.  When  they  imply  that 
the  reserves  thus  created  against  both  these  policies  will  be  stolen 
by  some  future  Congress — diverted  to  some  wholly  foreign  pxu*- 
pose — ^they  attack  the  totegrlty  and  honor  of  American  Government 
itself.  Those  who  suggest  that  are  already  aliens  to  the  spirit  of 
American  democracy.  Let  them  emigrate  and  try  their  lot  under 
some  foreign  government  to  which  they  have  more  confidence. 

The  fraudulent  nature  of  this  attempt  is  weU  shown  by  the 
record  of  votes  on  the  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  In  addi- 
tion to  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Democrats  to  both  Houses, 
T7  Republican  Representatives  voted  for  it  and  only  18  against  it, 
and  16  Republican  Senators  voted  for  it  and  only  5  against  it. 
Where  does  this  last-mtoute  drive  of  the  Republican  leadership 
leave  these  Republican  Representatives  and  Senators  who  helped 
enact  this  law? 

I  am  sxire  the  vast  majority  of  law-abiding  businessmen  who 
are  not  parties  to  this  propaganda  ftilly  appreciate  the  extent  of 
the  threat  to  honest  bustoess  contatoed  to  this  coercion. 

I  have  expressed  todignatlon  at  this  form  <k  can^)algnlng,  and 
I  am  confident  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  employen, 
w<x'kers,  and  the  general  public  share  that  todis^tion  and  will 
show  it  at  the  polls. 

Aside  from  this  phase  of  it,  I  prefer  to  remember  this  campaign 
not  as  bitter  but  only  as  hard  fought.  There  should  be  no  bitter- 
ness or  hate  where  the  sole  thought  is  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  No  man  can  occupy  the  office  of  President 
without  realizing  that  he  is  President  of  aU  the  peoiUsu 


It  Is  becanw  I  have  sooght  to  think  to  tsrms  of  ths  whole 
Nation  that  I  am  confident  that  today,  Just  as  4  yaars  ago^  the 
people  want  more  than  promlsea. 

Our  vision  for  the  future  contalna  more  than  promlsss. 

This  is  our  answer  to  those  who.  silent  about  their  own  plana, 
ask  us  to  state  our  objectives. 

Of  course,  we  will  cdnttoue  to  seek  to  Improve  working  condl- 
tlcms  for  the  workers  of  America — to  reduce  hoars  overlong.  to 
Increase  wages  that  spell  starvation,  to  end  the  labor  of  childran, 
to  wipe  out  sweatshops.  Of  course,  we  will  conttoue  every  effort  to 
end  monopoly  to  bxistoess,  to  support  collective  bargaining,  to  stop 
itofair  oonq;>etition,  to  abolish  dishonorable  trade  practlcea.  Por 
aU  these  we  have  only  Just  begun  to  fight. 

Of  course,  we  will  conUnue  to  work  for  cheaper  electrtctty  to  ths 
homes  and  on  the  farms  of  America,  for  better  and  cheaper  trans- 
portation, for  low  totersst  rates,  for  sounder  home  financing,  for 
better  banking,  for  the  regulation  of  seciirity  Issues,  for  reciprocal 
trade  among  natlona,  for  the  wiping  out  of  slums.  Tot  all  thsss 
we  have  only  Just  bejgun  to  fight. 

Of  course,  we  will  continue  our  efforts  to  behalf  of  ths  fSnaers 
of  America.  With  their  continued  cooperation  ws  win  do  all  to 
our  power  to  end  the  plltog  up  of  huge  surplusss  which  qMUsd 
ruinous  prices  for  their  crops.  We  wlU  persist  to  suooessful  action 
for  better  land  use,  for  reforestation,  for  the  conservation  of  water 
aU  the  way  from  its  source  to  the  sea,  for  drought  and  flood 
control,  for  better  marketing  facilities  for  farm  «vm>m<M^ttjf^  fgt  ^ 
definite  reduction  of  farm  tenancy,  for  eneouragsnient  of  tsnnsr 
cooperatives,  for  crop  insurance  and  a  stable  food  supply.  Por  all 
these  we  have  only  Just  begun  to  fight. 


Committee  Jurisdiction  of  Laws  Declared 
Unconstitutioiial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  P.  ASHURST 

OP  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  January  11, 1927 


CORRESPONDENCE  RELATING  TO  ACTS  OP  THE  BEVEMl'l. 
THIRD  AND  SEVENTY  -POUUTU  OONOl 


Mr.  ASHURST.  liCr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  conaont 
to  have  printed  in  tbe  Appendix  of  the  Raooao  some  corra- 
spondence  relative  to  acts  of  the  Seventy-third  and  Seventy- 
fourth  Congresses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  correspondence  was  ordered 
to  be  minted  In  the  RgcoRo,  as  follows: 

[Telegram] 

PBOBimc.  Abk,  Ostobsr  12, 199$, 
Ur.  Dec  W.  Pncs. 

Clerk,  Senate  Committee  en  the  JtMeUary, 

Capitol  BuiUUng,  Washington,  D.  O.: 
Some  persons  of  good  rqmte.  but  who  are  erransoosly  toformsd, 
have  said  that  aU  the  varloua  laws  psesed  atoos  Ifardi  4.  lass. 
which  were  dedared  by  the  Bapreme  Court  of  tbie  United  States 
to  be  beyond  the  power  of  Oongreas  to  enact  were  ooosldBred  and 
approved  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  UhlssB  I 
have  mlarememlMred.  the  Senate  Committee  on  ths  Judiciary  nsvw 
had  Jtirisdictlon  over  and  never  approved  any  of  the  various  laws 
passed  slnoe  March  4.  1083.  which  were  dedared  uneonstltutlaiul 
save  and  except  the  nader-Lemke  farm  moratorium  law  and  pos- 
sltfly  a  proviaion  ot  one  of  the  bankruptcy  lawa.    Please  carefully 

me  fully,  sending  copious 


fTsmlne  all  records  and  write 

randa  showing  exactly  what  bills  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
United  Statea  Supreme  Court,  passed  stoos  said  llardl  4,  lOSS, 
were  approved  or  reported  f  avcMrably  by  said  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Please  have  expert  to  Congresaional  Library  aid  you  If  you 
require  assistance  to  gathering  correct  data  on  this  sub)sek. 
Personal  r^aida. 


UMiRD  Sram 
CoBcxxTRi  oM  not  JmacxsKT. 

October  li,  I9St. 
Dbab  Sbwatob  Ashttbst:  In  reply  to  your  wire  of  October  11, 
asking  ms  to  check  the  records  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  tha 
Judiciary  aa  to  the  acta  of  Congress  mpprored  stoos  ICsrch  4.  UK33. 
which  acts  or  parts  thereof  have  been  declared  unconstitutional 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  tlie  United  States.  I  am  ahls  to  render 
the  following  answer: 

Enclosed  you  will  ftod  a  list  of  all  provlsloBS  of  acts  of  Congress 
passed  sines  BCarch  4,  ims,  which  have  been  declared  by  ths 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  be  beyond  the  power  of 
Congress  to  enact.  This  list  of  12  provisions  is  sdliM  by  ths 
Leglslattvs  Beferenoe  Servlcs  of  ths  Library  of  Oonyssi.    Toa 


'A  vk-rkT-i-vTT^Tir    mr\   rriTTTn    n/\XTr«T>l?aaTA"M  A  T.    T^WPrkPTI 


A  T>T>T1VTT%T^T     m^\     ■■«  ■  ■  ■  «     ^«^x«*;«i«v^«M....._  ^  .  _  . 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


n'jt. 


m 


t 


wm  aota  that  csOf  two  d  Vb»  bffls  eopeemed  irar»  mat  to  cr 
MiMiiliniri  bv  tiM  flHMte  Oommlttee  on  the  JodleUiTy.  namdy. 
th*  VtiHler-Lemke  Fknn  Maratortam  Aet  (8.  S6M)  and  tbfi  lio- 
nletpid  BMkkruptqr  Act  (B.  R.  MM),  both  at  the  Skvonty-thlrd 


Tlras  It  la  my  pHeanm  tOL  report  to  yoa  that  the  eommittee 
neocdi.  vcnfled  by  tho  oOloe  of  the  Secretary  at  the  Senate,  eetab- 
Uah  your  ortctoal  impnwlnn  In  the  inatt«  to  be  authentic  and 


Wtth.  kind  peraonal  lasaxda. 
Beqiecthdly, 

Dec  W.  Pncs. 
Clerl^  SenaU  CommUttt  on  tlie  JvMeAarf. 
Bon.  Rbnbi  p.  AaHuaer, 

JhOtai  tUU*  Senator,  Fhoenlx.  Arlm. 


mxaviuauxt  wx  thx  aunuuix  oooar  or  tkb  umuau 

1.  Aet  of  liaich  90.  U8S  (4B  Stat.  U.  aec  17  m  part).  H.  &  3830. 
Savcnty-thlrd  riiiiai i—.  Oonuntttee  on  Rnaaoe. 

Olauae  In  the  ■eonouy  Aet  at  ins  provldlnc  -•  •  •  aU  laws 
or  pert«bilz«  to  yeerly  renewable  term  Inaoranoe  are 
pealed",  held  Invalid  to  abKagate  an  outetandlng  contract 
odaearanee. 

L^neh  ▼.  Uittted  Stmte$  (903  U.  8.  871.  June  4.  1034). 

Opinion  by  JuaUoe  Brandele:  unanhnona. 

X  Aet  of  May  13.  lOSS  (48  Stat.  81).  H.  B.  8836.  Serenty-thlrd 
Oongreai.  Oonuntttee  on  Agriculture. 

Agricultural  Adjuatment  Act  (not  conalrtertTig  the  amendatory 
aet).  piuelding  for  lerweartnir  tasaa  on  egrlcultural  oonunodlttea 
and  beaaflt  paynanta  tberefiam  to  f armera. 

V.  a.  V.  Wm.  jr.  AsUar,  Jtaeetoer  of  Hoome  MOU  Corporation.  (307 
U.  &  1.  Jan.  8. 1086). 

Opimon  by  JuaUce  Boborta;  Juatloee  Stone,  Brandela.  and 
Cardono  dlaHntlng. 

8.  Joint  raaolutlon  of  June  6.  1033  (48  Stat.  113,  sec.  1).  Houae 
Joint  Beeoiutton  103.  Serenty-thlrd  Oongreea.  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Cuneney. 

THat  (a)  every  provision  oontalnert  in  *  *  *  any  obligation 
which  purporta  to  give  the  obligee  a  right  to  require  payment  In 
gold  *  *  *  or  m  an  amount  In  money  of  the  TTnlted  Statee 
measured  thereby  la  declared  to  be  against  public  policy  •  •  • 
any  such  provlalon  contained  In  any  law  anthorlztng  obllgaticHis  to 
be  lesued  by  or  imder  authority  of  the  United  Statee  Is  hereby 


▼.  Vntted  Stmtea  (384  U.  S.  830.  Feb.  18.  1038). 
Opinion  by  Chief  Justice  Bughee;  nine  Justices  sitting;  Justices 
liCBeynolds,  Van  Devanter,  Sutherland,  and  Butler  dlassbt  from 
ileflilnn.  and  Justice  Stone  from  the  constitutional  holding. 
_  4.  Act  of  Jtoe  18.  1833    (48  Stat.  105.  ch.  00).    B.  B.  B75S. 
BMenty-flfth  OongroH.  Oommlttee  on  Finance. 

A.  Seekldta  0  (e). 

Clause  of  the  oil  regulation  aection  of  the  Matlonal  Induetrlal 
BecoTsry  Act.  authorising  the  President  "to  pn^Ubit  the  trans- 
portation In  Interstate  •  •  •  conunerce  of  petroleum  •  •  • 
produced  or  withdrawn  from  storage  In  esoees  of  the  amount 
p«mltted  •  •  •  by  any  State  law  *  •  •"  and  preecrlblng 
a  penalty  for  violation  of  ordera  Issued  thereunder. 

Panama  Earning  Co.  et  al.  v.  Rjfon  at  al;  Asuuon  Petraieum 
Corp.  otaLy.  Byan  at  oL  (308  U.  8.  388)  (Jan.  7.  1935). 

Opinion  by  Chief  Justloe  Bughes;  Justice  Cardooo  dlsaentlng. 

B.  Title  X.  esoept  eeetkm  0. 

Pnivlaluua  iVlatlng  to  eodee  of  fair  competition^  authorised  to 
be  approved  by  the  Frealdent  In  hla  dlacratlan  "to  effectuate  the 
poUey"  of  tiM  act. 

gahae^tar  Fonttrf  Corp.  v.  U.  8.  (386  U.  &  406)  (May  37.  1088). 

Op«»t*'"«  by  Cblaf  Joadce  Bugbea;  JnsUoea  Oardoao  and  Stone 
OMicurrliig. 

6.  Aot  of  June  18.  1088  (48  Stat.  300.  eec.  0  (C)).  B.  B.  8785. 
Snenty-thlrd  miignes.  Oonuntttee  on  Finance. 

Section  0  waa  dletlaet  fkom  the  body  of  title  I  (primarily  raiat- 
Ing  to  industrial  codec) .  It  was  given  a  eeparate  subject  hearting — 
"OU  regulation.**  Subeeetlon  (c)  provided  that  '*the  President  Is 
authorlaed  to  profaibtt  the  trananortatlon  In  Interstate  and  for- 
eign ftfflmmer*^  of  petndeum  and  the  produete  thereof  produced 
or  withdrawn  from  storage  In  eaeeas  of  the  amount  permitted  to 
be  produced  or  withdrawn  from  storage  by  any  State  law  or  valid 
regulation  •  •  •  thereunder  *  *  *.  Any  violation  of  any 
order  of  the  Freeldent  Issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  punishable  by  fine  of  not  to  exceed  81.000   *    *    *.** 

PanciRa  Maftmtng  Ca  et  al.  v.  Bye*  et  ol.;  and  Amaaon  Petroleum 
Corp.  et  oL  V.  Bgan  at  al.  (300  U.  8. 888)  (Jan.  7.  1035). 

Oolnlon  by  Chief  Justloe  Bughes;  0  Justlcee  sitting;  Justice 
Okraoao  dissenting. 

e.  Act  of  June  16.  1833  (48  Stat.  807,  see.  IS).  B.  B.  5380. 
Beventy-third  Oongreas,  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Ttaaporary  reductloa  of  15  percent  In  retired  pay  of  "Judgea 
(whose  compensation,  prior  to  retirement  or  resignation,  could 
not.  under  the  Constitution,  have  been  diminished)",  as  ^>idled 
t»  circuit  or  district  ludges  retired  from  active  service  (but  stlU 
subject  to  perform  Judicial  duties)  under  the  act  of  March  1.  1030 
(46  Stat.  1433). 

BooCA  V.  Unttad  Stata$  (together  wttB  Aakitfos  t.  Unttad  SttUat), 
»1  V.  8.  888  (Feb.  8.  1034). 

Oplnlnn  by  Juattoe  Boberts;  unanlmwia. 


7.  Aet  of  June  13,  1933  (48  Stat.  134,  sec.  5  (1) )  as  amended 
i^»rll  37.  1934  (48  Stat.  646.  sec.  6) .  S.  2999,  Seventy-third  Con- 
gress.   Committee  on  Banking  and  Ciurency. 

Provided  that  "any  member  of  a  Federal  home-loan  bank  may 
convert  itself  into  a  Federal  savings  and  loan  association  under 
thu  act  upon  a  vote  of  51  percent  or  more  of  the  votee  cast  at  a 
legal  meeting  called  to  consider  such  action"  (In  original  act — 
upon  a  vote  of  its  stockliolders  as  provided  by  the  lew  under 
which  it  operates),  thereafter  to  be  entitled  to  benefLts  of  the 
section,  and  subject  to  examination  and  regulation  as  other 
associatlcms  tmder  the  act. 

Hopkins  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association  v.  CZeory  (296 
U.  8.  315)  (Dec.  9,  1935) ;  also  Beliayice  Building  and  Loan  AssO' 
eiation  v.  Cleary  and  Northern  BuUding  and  Loan  Association  v. 
Cleofv. 

Opinion  by  Justice  Cardoeo;  nine  Justices  sitting;  unanimous. 

8.  Act  of  May  24,  1934  (48  Stat.  708,  adding  chap.  LX,  sees.  78- 
80  to  the  Bankruptcy  Act).  B.  B.  5950.  Seventy-third  Congress, 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  act  authorizes  municipalities  or  other  political  subdivisions 
of  States,  spedflcaUy  including  improvement  districts,  to  readjust 
their  indebtedness,  by  petition  to  Federal  district  court.  Such 
petition  must  contain  a  plan  approved  by  creditors  holding — in 
case  of  a  water  In^trovement  district — 30  percent  of  the  district's 
obligations.  If,  after  hearing,  the  cotut  finds  that  such  plan  Is 
equitable,  not  unduly  discriminatory,  and  is  accepted  by  creditors 
bn^/ling  two-thirds  of  the  Indebtedness  of  the  district,  it  Is  to  be 
confirmed,  and  binding  upon  the  district  and  all  creditors,  secured 
or  unsecured.  ^ 

C.  L.  Ashton  et  at  v.  Cameron  County  Water  Improvement  IM*- 
trlet  No.  1  (May  25.  1936.  No.  850). 

Opinion  by  Justice  McBeynolds;  nine  Justices  sitting — Chief 
Justloe  Hughes  and  Justlcee  Cardoeo,  Brandels.  and  Stone  dis- 
senting. 

0.  Act  of  June  27.  1934  (48  Stat.  1283,  c.  868  entire).  8.  3231. 
Seventy-third  Congress,  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce. 

The  Railroad  Retirement  Act.  establishing  a  detailed  compulsory 
retirement  system  ios  employees  of  carriers  subject  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act. 

Boilroad  Retirevrunt  Board  v^  Alton  R.  B.  et  al.  (396  U.  8.  330) 
(May  6,  1935). 

Opinion  by  Justice  Roberts;  Chief  Justice  Hughes  and  Justlcee 
Brandels.  Stone,  and  Cardoeo  dissenting. 

10.  Act  of  J\ine  28.  1934  (48  Stat.  1289,  c.  869) .  S.  3580.  Seventy- 
third  Congress,  Committee  on  Judiciary. 

The  Frazler-Lemke  Act,  adding  subsection  (s)  to  section  75  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  designed  to  preserve  to  mortgagors  the  owner- 
ship and  enjoyment  of  their  farm  property  and  providing  specifi- 
cally, in  paragraph  7,  that  the  bankrupt  left  in  possession  has  the 
option  at  any  time  vrlthin  5  years  of  buying  at  the  appraised 
value,  subject  meanwhile  to  no  monetary  obligation  other  than 
payment  of  reasonable  rentaL 

Louisville  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank  v.  Sadford  (296  U.  8.  666) 
(May  27,  1935) . 

Opinion  by  Justice  Brandels:  unanlmotis. 

11.  Act  of  August  24,  1935  (49  Stat.  750).  B.  B.  8492.  Seventy- 
fourth  Congress,  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  amendments. 

Mckert  Rice  Mills  v.  Fontanot  (297  U.  S.  110)   (Jan.  13,  1936). 

Opinion  by  Justice  Roberts;  unanimous. 

13.  Act  of  August  80,  1935  (49  Stat.  901).  H.  R.  0100.  SeVenty- 
fourth  Congress,  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce. 

Bituminous  Coal  Conservation  Act  of  1035— "Guffey  Ooal  Act." 

Decided  May  18.  1936. 

Opinion  by  Justice  Sutherland;  Justices  Cardoeo,  Brandela,  and 
Stone  dlseentlng;  Chief  Justice  Bughes  conctzrrlng  In  part. 


Products  of  Child  Labor  in  laterstate  CoBimerce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ow 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O^MAHONEY 

OF  WYOMINO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  January  11, 1937 


MEMOBANDUM  BT  JOHN  A.  CHAMBLIS8,  OF  GHATTABOOOA, 

IBNN. 


Mr.  OliiAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  oon- 
■ent  to  insert  In  the  Rxcoks  a  brief  memorandum  prepared 
by  Hon.  Jdbn  A.  Chambliss.  of  Chattanooga.  Tenn.,  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Tennessee  bar  and  also  a  member 
of  the  senate  of  that  State.  Tliis  memcnandum  *>f^*Ain»  the 
suggestion  of  the  application  of  the  principle  upheld  by  the 
Suprone  Court  in  the  case  of  Whitfield  against  Ohio  to  the 
products  of  child  labor.  This  principle  is  also  carried  out  In 
title  IV  of  the  bill  I  have  Introduced  laroposing  to  provide  a 
sjnstem  of  Federal  licenses  and  charters  for  cMporattons  en- 
gaged In  commerce  among  the  States. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  memorandum  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

z 

If  Congress  desires  to  ronoire  the  impediment  to  State  control 
of  products  manufactured  in  other  SUtes  by  child  labor,  the  pres- 
ent act  doing  so  as  to  prison-made  goods  might  be  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(All  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  manufactured,  produced,  or 
mined,  wholly  or  in  part  by  ctm^lcts  or  prlsonen,  except  convicts 
or  prisoners  cm  parole  or  probation,  in  any  penal  and/or  reforma- 
tory Institutions,  except  commodities  manufactured  in  Inderal 
penal  and  correctional  institutions  for  use  by  the  Federal  Goyem- 
ment,]  and  all  gooda.  warea.  and  merchandise  manufactured,  pro- 
duced, or  mined,  wholly  or  in  jMut  by  any  person  (other  than  a 
bona-flde  boys'  or  girls'  canning  club  recognized  by  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  a  State  and  of  the  United  SUtes)  operating  (a)  any 
mine  or  quarry  altuated  In  the  United  States  in  which  children 
under  the  age  of  16  years  are  employed  or  permitted  to  work;  or 
(b)  any  mill,  cannery,  ■workshop,  factory,  or  manufactxuing  estab- 
Ushment  situated  in  the  United  States  in  which  children  under  the^ 
age  of  14  years  are  enqdoyed  or  permitted  to  work,  or  children' 
between  the  agea  of  14  and  18  are  employed  or  permitted  to  wm-k 
more  than  8  houra  in  any  d*y  or  more  than  6  dtLya  in  any  week, 
or  after  the  hour  at  7  o'clock  p.  m.,  or  before  the  hour  of  6 
o'clock  a.  m,  [transported  into  any  State  or  Territory  of  the 
United  States  and  remaining  therein  for  use,  consumption,  sale. 
or  storage,  shall  upon  arrival  and  delivery  in  such  State  or  Territory 
be  subject  to  the  operation  and  effect  of  the  laws  of  such  State  or 
Territory  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as  though 
such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  had  been  manufactured,  pro- 
duced, or  mined  in  such  State  or  Territory  and  shaU  not  be  exeim>t 
therefrom  by  reason  of  being  Introduced  by  the  original  package  or 
otherwise.  ] " 

(Mora. — ^The  words  In  brackets  are  those  in  the  act  of  Congresa 
as  to  prison-made  goods  held  constitutional  in  Whitjfleld  v.  Ohio. 
297  U.  S.  431.  The  language  added  brings  chUd  labor  within  the 
scope  ot  the  enactment  and  is  taken  from  269  U.  S.  20.) 

n 

Following  action  by  Congress,  If  a  State  desires  to  control  by 
exclusion  the  products  at  child  labor,  it  should  amend  any  pres- 
ent statute  forbidding  the  sale  of  prison^made  goods  (or  enact  a 
statute)  to  read  as  follows: 

"I No  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  manufactured,  produced,  or 
mined,  wholly  or  in  part,  in  any  other  State,  by  convicts  or  pris- 
oners, except  convicts  or  prlsono^  on  parole  or  probation,]  and  no 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  maniifactiired.  produced,  wholly  or 
in  part,  by  any  person  (other  than  a  bona-flde  boys'  or  girls'  can- 
ning club  recognised  by  the  Agricultural  Department  of  a  State 
and  of  the  United  SUtes).  operating  (a)  any  mine  or  quarry  sit- 
ttated  In  the  United  SUtee  in  which  chUdren  under  the  age  of 
18  years  are  employed  or  permitted  to  work;  or  (b)  any  min, 
cannery,  workshop,  factory,  or  manufacturing  esUbllshment  sit- 
uated In  the  United  SUtes  In  which  children  under  the  age  of 
14  years  are  employed  or  permitted  to  work  more  than  8  houzs 
In  any  day  or  more  than  8  days  in  any  week,  or  after  the  hour  of 
7  o'clock  p.  m.  or  before  the  hour  ot  8  o'clock  a.  nu  IshaU  be  sold 
on  the  open  market  in  this  SUte]." 

(NoTB. — ^The  words  In  brackets  Indicate  the  i*i^i«gft  of  the  SUte 
sUtvte,  also  considered  and  held  constttutlonal  in  WhitiUld  ▼ 
Ohio;  the  language  added  brings  child  labor  within  the  s^e  of 
the  enactment  and  Is  taken  from  250  U.  S.  20.) 


Address  Before  Mississippi  Yallej  AsBodatioB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  <: 

HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

OF  mSSOUBI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  January  11, 1937 


ADDRXSS  OTHCMf .  BBfNBTT  CHAMP  CLARK.  OF  MISSOURZ 
BEFOBX  THS  EIGHTSBNTH  ANNUAL  CONVKNTION  OF  THM 
MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  ASSOdAllON  IN  ST.  LOUIB.  1«>,  NO- 
VXIfBXBaS.  1088 


hH.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  a^  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rkccao  an  interesting  and  able  ad- 
dress delivered  by  my  colleague  the  senior  Senator  frc«n 
Missouri  [Mr.  Claix]  before  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  held  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo..  November  23. 1936. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  vas  ordered  to  be 
pxinted  in  the  Riookb.  as  follows: 


n 

or  HOW.  ■Kwwgnr  chamf  claik.  Tntms  at atwm  aaasxcn  nKnc 
KX880UU.  BDoas  TBB  noHTCSNTK  AmrDAJL  comrsMTxow  or  m 

KlHBiaaU'W  VALLXT  aSBOCIATIOir 

iir.  President  and  members  of  the  Mississippi  VaUey  AsaocUUoo. 
It  is  a  privilege  for  me  once  more  to  meet  with  the  repreeenUUvea 
of  your  association  to  take  counsel  fcv  the  welfare  of  the  aiaat 
▼alley  which  we  all  love  and  in  which  we  all  have  a  common  intae- 
est.  It  Is  an  honor  to  once  more  be  permitted  to  assist  in  welcom- 
ing you  to  Missouri,  the  keystone,  and  to  St.  Louis., the  capital 
of  the  Mississippi  VaUey.  We  welcome  you  as  repreeenUtlves  at 
that  tremendous  Inland  empire  who  not  only  shiue  with  us  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  for  the  development  of  the  Nation  as  a 
v^oie.  which  we  share  with  aU  sections  and  aU  rlsTis  of  our 
people,  but  who  also  neoeesarlly  have  with  xis  an  nswintlal  Identity 
of  the  interest  and  feeling  growing  out  of  otir  nrKmtnnn  realdenoe 
In  the  Imperial  domain  watered  by  the  Father  of  Watan. 

The  very  purpoee  of  the  Mississippi  VaUey  Assodatloa  Is  to  afford 
the  best  opportunity  for  exchange  of  counsel  and  for  the  fuUcat 
cooperative  action  In  the  common  Interest  of  aU  DortloDa  of  the 
Mississippi  VaUey.  i«rw«»  «  «• 

We  do  not  aim  at  sectionalism— our  repreeenUtlvce  and  spolEes« 
men  have  never  pursued  a  poUcy  of  narrow  sectlonallam.  Wa 
recognize  and  proclaim  that  the  adequate  development  and  con- 
servaUon  of  the  national  resources  of  the  Nation  la  a  national 
problem.  We  have  supported  and  our  Repreeentatlvca  and  Sena- 
tors  in  Congress  have  almost  uniformly  voted  for  the  fuUest  de< 
velopment  of  the  transporUtlon  facilities  of  other  sections  ot  the 
country  as  weU  as  our  own.  We  clieerfuUy  supported  the  an»o- 
prlatlon  of  himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  the  Improvement  oC 
harbors  and  channels  in  the  Great  Lakes  system.  We  willingly 
bore  our  proportion  of  the  biirden  of  the  enormous  cost  of  the 
construction  of  the  Panama  Canal.  We  have  consented  to  the 
pouring  out  of  money  by  the  hundreds  of  millions  in  the  perfee- 
Uon  of  the  harbors  of  the  Atlantic.  Pacifle.  and  Oulf  eoasta.  and 
in  the  construction  of  canals  and  maritime  thoroughfarsa  in  tha 
interest  of  navigation  upon  those  coasts.  We  have  advocated  the 
ezpenditiire  of  millions  of  our  own  money  in  the  reclamation  of 
arid  lands  in  the  West  and  in  flood  protection  for  other  eectlona 
as  well  as  our  own.  We  have  aoquleeced  in  the  outlay  of  untold 
millions  in  the  development  of  hydroelectric  energy  in  eectkms  la 
which  we  had  no  concern  except  the  common  Intmst  which  every 
patriotic  American  must  necessarUy  feel  in  the  progressive  devel- 
opment of  any  and  every  section  of  the  country.  And  so  we  fesl 
that  we  cannot  be  accused  of  any  sectionalism  imposwl  to  the 
national  interest  when  we  meet  together  to  consider  the  situa- 
tion and  the  needs  of  the  great  section  in  which  we  Uve  or  when 
we  call  on  the  other  sections  of  the  Nation  to  redprooaU  the 
spirit  we  have  always  shown  in  cooperation  for  the  developmeni 
of  the  natural  resourcee  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

We  In  the  Mississippi  VaUey  have  rlvalrlea  and  dlvergenoe  at 
Interest  among  ourselves.  Some  dtles  and  localities  in  the  valley 
are  the  bitterest  trade  rivals  and  adversarlea  of  othar  dtlsa  and 
locaUtlee  in  the  valley.  But  we  meet  here  on  «"w*'««n  ground  to 
consider  thoee  matters  which  are  of  oommon  Interast  to  aU  of  aa 
thoae  poUdea  ot  deep  oonoem  in  which  the  interest  ot  the  Mis- 
sissippi VaUey  as  a  Wnoia  traneeends  the  Interest  of  any  ptrtlirular 
city  or  locaUty  or  State. 

And  we  have  many  such  proUema.   For.  bountifully  as  Ood  kap 
endowed  the  great  Mississippi  VaUey  in  lesouroaa.  wtth  gnat  te^ 
tlUty  of  aoll.  wtth  vast  stoeee  of  mineral  wealth,  wtth  gnat  fo 
esu.  with  dlvatslfleatlon  of  climate,  wtth  magnUeai^  natm 
waterways,  yet  navertbeleaa.  through  entlraly  arttfldal  oa 
valley  aa  a  whole  has  laboced  and  Is  laboring  at  a  awlous  dis- 
advantage In  ^'**»yn*f  and  material  oompetltlqn  with 
mainder  of  the  country.   One  has  only  to  kxA  at  the  _ 
peculation  trends  In  the  United  Statee  to  diaoovar  that ' 

on  the  Atlantic.  Oulf.  and  Paelfle  aea boards  and  the  Onat 

had  Increaaed  vastty  in  population  between  isao  and  IMO.  the 
Mlsslssqipl  Valley  as  a  whole  remained  eo  nearly  statlaaary  aa  to 
almost  amount  to  an  actual  loea.  New  Tork.  Massarlnwella.  »|>irnt 
laland,  Connecticut.  New  Jersey.  North  n— «««w>^  Vlotldai,  Alabama 
Louisiana,  Tesaa.  Calif omla.  Oregon,  and  Waahlngton  aU 
hugely,  but  the  great  SUtes  of  Missouri.  ATlainaaa.  Kaataeki 
aas,  Nebraska.  Iowa.  North  and  South  Oakotat.  and  Mlnnaaotak  In 
the  Mississippi  VaUey.  each  gained  leas  than  10  paBoaat  m  ttietr 
peculation. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  population  ebangee  by  eoontlw  la  even 
more  strl^ng  and  more  tragic.    Not  only  did  most  ot  ^eoountlss 


natural 


e  period 
mmolaL 


in  theee  SUtes  actuaUy  loae  population  during  the 

but  we  discover  as  weU  that  hi  such  SUtes  as  Wisconsin.  Tiling. 
Indiana,  and  Ohio  there  has  been  a  dlstlnet  loss  In  moat  of  the 
counties  making  up  the  Mississippi  VaUey  and  a  oonoentntlon  of 
growth  in  the  counties  adjacent  to  the  Orsat  Laksa.  Other  Tn^na. 
ahowlng  production  of  minerals,  changee  in  mamtf aeturea,  evim 
moductlon  of  agricultural  producta.  aU  ahow  that  the 
VaUey  has  been  laboring  under  a  serious  dlaadvantMe  In 
parlson  vrlth  other  sections  of  the  country. 

To  my  mind  theee  disadvantage*  may  be  summsd  up  tn  brief— 
transporUtlon  or  acoeas  to  marfeeta.  We  In  the  MIsbImIiiiiI  Valley 
are  suffering  trxmn  the  tragic  fact  that,  rich  —  i«  nuf^a^,^^^ 
empire  in  natural  advantagee  of  aoU  and  mine,  bountiful  aa  are  our 
producta,  we  are  shackled  with  a  disadvantage  In  the  matter  at 
transportation  which  nullifies  our  great  natural  blnsslnss 

Hie  devdopment  of  this  Nation  was  orlglnaUy^a^^e  Vr»w  of 
watercourses,  the  first  arteriee  of  tramcortetlon  In  the  eoon^ 
Most  of  our  great  oenters  of  population,  even  moat  of  our 
cepitala,  were  located  In  the  beginning  wtth  ref  cfenee  to 
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1  system  or  FMeral  uoenses  and  cnaixers  xor  corporaaaDS  en^ 
gaged  In  commeroe  amoog  the  States. 
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VtacB  we  fought  offv  tbelr  eon- 
'r&loai  point  m  tlw  war  between  Frmnce  •»»  "SngUnd 
;;wih  p!S*dSl  oSBerolution  and  wblch  n«ed  •"'SSi^^H 
MT^^Talta  destlDMl  by  nfttora  to  be  »  greet  metiopoUs  wblch 

SeM^ongehele.  J^fenon.  peece-lorlng  *»  be  WM,  wm  yet  wUl- 
S  to  rtrtTwer  with  both  mnoe  end  Spain  to  Insure  for  our 
SStam  eettler.  the  undtaputed  right  to  the  free  «f 'UJ^n  of  Uie 
OtUo  and  the  lUaelHlppi  and  the  poeieetlnn  of  Ite  mouth.  ^ 
SSit  detennlnatum  iTthe  part  of  our  pw^le  led  to  the 
Puardteae.  the  gteateet  timneaetlan  In  real  estate  In  the  history  of 
tbe  VQild  and  the  real  foundation  of  our  natkmal  greatnMS. 

Beftee  the  Ctrfl  Wer  the  natural  flow  ct  trade  weet  <<«»• 
A^i^gt.,..!,.  tar  the  moet  part  followed  the  watemouraea  gener^y 
BorttiaBd  south  Its  natural  channeL  OotaaamX  Jrt«»J*«.  <=**: 
etysm  of  the  CtTU  War.  when  commaree  »»««F«J^f ^JSL^ 
South  abaolutelT  eeeaed.  by  the  aid  of  huge  Qovemmcnt  subsidies 
«^raUroad>^tamrm^  one  eOeet  of  which  waeto 

SurttbirflowSeoiBnMmtoane^  ^ 

natural  north  and  eouth  flow,  with  a  natural  outlet  to  deep  water 
•ad  ocean  freight  zmtes  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  became  a  thing 
«(  the  pMt.  Our  rtvcn  thenaelTeB  fd^^ato  disuse  and  were  per- 
Bittted.^^ou^  lack  of  care  and  Impr^ment.  to  become  unsult- 
aUe lor  the  uiiKMaltliiii  of  modem  water  tnnvortatlon.  Oivftfm- 
«n  «Dd  our  muufMtnnn  were  at  a  heavy  disadvantage  bewMO 
d  the  «i«ei^**M—  of  I  sanlilTit  the  nutfkets  of  the  world.  We  were 
■t  the  nwny  of  the  railroads  during  the  period  of  the  wont  ]ug- 
gllM  and  manipulation  of  xallxoad  rates  In  behalf  of  faTored 
SotMlB  and  kMaUttea  that  the  eounftry  has  seen. 

^fwt  this  ffffnd«tl<w  sudured  for  a  generation.  Then  came  the 
•OBstruetton  oC  ttie  Panama  Canal,  tn  whldi.  as  X  have  said,  our 
Moirie  cheerfully  cooperated  aa  a  great  national  enterprlee.  But  It 
MaSt  fair  to  sav  that  with  the  delay  In  the  fuU  devtfofmient  of 
our  *'^^'"*  wateiway  syetsm  the  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal 
haa  ptofed  to  be  to  the  Miirisstppl  Valley  the  greatest  eamomlc 
misfortune  that  ever  beteD  any  vast  and  fertile  portion  of  ^ 
|yityf«^i»iJm  globe.  Wtth  the  msMertppi  Valley  dependent  wholly 
ttpoa  ^tiWU^"  trm.-nmuimtMUuti  tOK  socess  to  dsep-watcT  rates,  our 
liwlMitiltf  wwe  piaosd  at  a  tragic  disadvantage  with  other  sections 
Urn  tevond  by  nature  as  to  reoouroee.  but  eloeer  ^  «leep  water. 
W  have  seen  our  tadustrlss  move  gradually  toward  the  coasts  and 
have  ssen  those  whicik  leaaaln  strug^e  agiktnst  the  fearful  handi- 
cap of  htah  tnuuportatlsa  rates  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  We 
have  SMBteetorlee  move  and  ae  they  moved  take  wtth  them  In  the 
ICBC  run  the  indiMtrtel  population  which  tfuwld  be  o«or  beat  cua- 
tOBMn  for  ttie  produeta  of  our  farma. 

X  have  used  before  this  aaaoeiatloa.  and  Z  venture  to  use  again, 
an  i-*"»ple  which  Illustratsa  the  eOeet  of  the  Panama  Canal  upon 
HH^i*  Weetera  Industry.  Ily  tether-m-law  In  his  lifetime  manu- 
fhetmed  cream  sspaxaton  and  gae  englnee  at  Wateitoo.  XOwa,  a 
eommunlty  whl^  te  had  hdlped  to  build  from  a  village  to  a  thriv- 
ing tndwtrtel  city  of  60.000.  Located  in  the  center  of  the  richeet 
•gcleultural  area  In  *«*■■<**.  this  community  and  many  another 
to  thia  whole  ssetlon  had  been  able  to  thrive  because  they  were 
directed  by  the  Intttattve  and  force  so  cfaaraeterlsttc  of  the  ICddle 
west  and  because  they  had  aocess  to  the  very  hlgheet  type  of 
Intrillgent,  industrious  labor  constantly  coming  In  tram  the  sur- 
raondteg  farms,  m  CTwnenee  cC  products  they  could  competo 
with  anyone  m  the  mazketi  of  the  world.  But  with  the  opening 
of  the  nnuna  Oenal  the  burden  of  transportation  rates  came  to 
be  Ineopportahie  In  competition  wtth  other  seetlosis  of  our  own 
oounteyTto  my  nottUng  of  other  countrleo.  liy  tather-in-law  dls- 
cofered  that  irtken  he  sold  a  blU  of  goods  on  the  Pacific  coast  he 
could  ihip  by  zmn  to  Balttmore.  thenoe  by  ocean  ttuoogh  the 
Panama  Cayw  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  mve  a  third  of  the  neii^t. 
Tkm  «Baet  la  Obvlooa.  By  the  use  of  the  Panama  Cenal  the  indus- 
try of  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Industry  of  the  Pacific  coast  have 
yif^  the  benefit  of  a  differential  in  thoee  rich  markets  which  sets 
tm  aa  Obstacle  to  the  Indhsrtry  of  the  lUaslss^l  which  is  ahnoet 
lnifnnnm»»^Hi«  without  the  fullest  and  most  domplete  develop- 
BMOt  and  xmb  of  the  great  inland  waterwi^  system  wtth  which  we 
have  been  favored  by  the  Creator. 

HO  mm  or  set  of  men  and  no  seetiaa  can  stop  the  march  of 
iMtJtni  ime  of  us  can  be  heard  to  eipress  regret  for  the  con- 
s^oetlan  of  the  Panama  CanaL  It  was  a  great  engineering  feat; 
1^  amX  n*^**"*'  aeeompUehment.  I  would  not  undo.  If  I  oould, 
what  has  bsen  ikme.  But  by  the  fullest  development  and  utuiza- 
ttrm  of  the  rvouroea  at  our  command.  I  would  place  the  IDaslB- 
tjppi  yaOMr  In  a  poettlon  to  participate  folly  In  the  benefits  and 
tJiMslTigs  ot  sudk  great  hapro^smentsw  More  than  that.  Z  mi^  say 
ttanUy  that  so  ftur  as  X  am  ooaoemed.  so  long  ss  Z  am  a  Senator 
IBIS  lasntli^  a  groat  T**— *^^rr*  Valley  State  and  as  a  member  of 
ttae  Senate  Committee  on  Znterooeanic  Canals.  Z  Intend  to  set  my 
face  reaoltttely  agidnst  the  recurring  suggestion  of  a  new  Nlcara>- 
guaa  Canal  until  the  devekipment  dt  our  Inland  waterway  system 
Is  an  aooompUshed  fact. 

IM  BM  my  that  I  do  not  speak  In  antaganlan  to  the  Intereste 
of  the  raUroada.  I  am  not  a  railroad  baiter.  Z  do  not  believe  In 
OovemmsBt  ownarehl^  of  rallroada.  It  is  not  necessary  now  to 
dlaewB  the  admitted  vices  of  overc  spits!  fation.  of  rebating,  of 
unfair  and  eocnipt  political  activity,  of  management  from  WaU 
Street  rather  than  t^  competent  and  proven  rallroed  esecuttvea. 
Uhldi  oontrfhuted  eo  vastly  to  the  sorry  situation  In  which  the 
nOxtmU  fliMlly  found  themeelves.  Theee  thing*  are  reoognlaed 
^  ^     I  baUave  that  measures  have  al- 


— -.-  t,„nn  *m^mn  which  Will  foTBver  prevent  a  recurrence  of  soOh 
SSJti'SS?  ^fSe^'SSnSS  alreadynSopt^^  prove  inefleo- 
«Te  I  have  no  doubt  that  effective  means  will  be  foTUid. 

U  1  bSZ^  tSat  the  railroad  system  of  the  «>uotnr  J^  o^J- 
llv«l  Itausef ulness.  that  the  march  of  progress  had  rendered  it  ob- 
SSe  thSf^  ttoS^had  come  when  the  railroads  no  tongtf 
should  be  maintained  by  the  public  as  against  other  ^<»nM  of 
SS^rSuSHb  amount  of  sympathy  ^Wch  I  might  fwl  f or  tte 
investois  in  the  railroad  system  or  even  for  those  ^^Jf;^^ 
SdsrT  employed  by  the  railroads,  '^"^d  Pf«^*  ""^'^S^*^ 
Svlng  and  from  sa^  pubUcly  that  t^e  interest  of  no  claas  or 
dse^  of  cl««ns  should  be  permitted  to  stand  1^  the  way  of  tije 
Satu^  development  of  the  country.  If  Z  entwtalned  rochbe- 
Uefsl  would  say  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  ra"ro^ 
mSt  go^e  way  of  the  stagecoach,  be  the  eflert  what  It  might 
on  clMses  or  todlvlduals.  The  owners  and  drivers  and  horse 
immgleis  and  all  others  interested  f eU  before  the  march  of  prog- 
rSTwhen  the  railroads  came  Into  being.  None  of  us  have  a 
vested  interest  which  can  Impede  more  than  temporarily  at  most 
Setoplacable  tread  of  advancing  cl^^il^"on.  When  tte  time 
comes,  if  it  ever  does,  when  the  railroads  are  to  be  supplant^ 
by  some  newer,  more  economical,  more  convenient  system  of  ™»- 
pirtetlon.  the  railroads  will  go  as  the  stagecoaches  went  and  no 
SS^t  of  sympathy  or  repining  lor  the  ln'«*^".^!?2S!f  t^ 
the  employe^^  railroads  on  the  part  of  any  of  us  will  delay  the 

*^t  th?t° tiine  has  not  arrived.  Z  entertahi  ^J^^^^.J^ 
my  Judgment  it  will  not  arrive  and  should  not  anlve  tot  •X  lean 
a  g«wati«i  to  come.  No  system  of  transportation  whk^  has  so 
JJ^eared  could  possibly  take  the  essential  ^aco  of  _tterail- 
roads  Inour  national  life.  Our  raUroad-tranaportation  system  M 
a  precious  asset  In  our  national  life.  Therefore.  ^"^•""J 
have  been  the  laiilts  of  financing  or  management  on  the  part  of 
the  raltooads  in  the  past,  in  this  period,  when  we  are  <moe jm^ 
advancing  toward  reconditioned  prosperity,  our  railroad  •y>teDi 
.houWbe  encouraged  In  every  proper  way.  under  "^f*!^  P«^ 
regulation,  not  only  to  participate  In.  but  to  lead  the  way  la  th« 

\7e  should  never  allow  a  recurrence  of  the  old  bad  days  of  the 
nlunderlng  of  investors  and  shippers  alike  by  the  financial  Inter- 
ietB  which  speculated  In  railroad  control.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
should  not  permit  any  degree  of  prejudice  or  any  school  of  theory 
to  Btap  or  render  ineffective  so  essential  an  artery  of  our  commerce 

•.nA  communication.  .^^.j       ^         

But  to  say  that  the  railroads  should  be  permitted  and  erwojir- 
aged  to  exist  and  thrive  and  prrsper  Is  by  no  means  te^fy  *na* 
Sey  should  be  allowed  completely  to  dominate  our  transport^lcn 
system,  that  we  should  have  no  alternative,  that  there  should  be 
IK>  cheek  to  establish  a  balance  in  our  transportetton  system. 

We  in  the  Midwest  have  eaten  the  bitter  bread  of  complete  ran- 
load  domlnatkm  of  our  economic  life.  We  are  trying  to  esc^ie 
from  it.  We  do  not  wish  ever  to  return  to  it.  Only  by  such  a 
departure  can  the  hnperlal  domahi  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  mahi- 
taln  Ite  proper  place  in  the  national  life.  ^  _,  ^.  »^t^  ♦«,i, 
I  believe  that  if  the  railroad  management  of  the  Nation  muy 
knew  ite  own  Interest  It  would  be  content  to  exist  side  by  side  with 
a  wato*  toansportotion  syatem,  each  under  public  regulation.  «jch 
la  the  field  to  which  it  is  beet  adi^ited.  performing  ite  function 
toward  the  puMlc,  the  two  acting  in  ooordinati<m  with  a  systein 
using  the  highways  to  work  out  the  very  chesfMSt  and  most  eflKient 

Nsult  for  shippers  in  any  portion  of  the  Natton.  

MO  one  form  of  transportation  has  a  vested  right  to  the  patron- 
ace  of  the  public.  Bach  is  entitied  to  be  considered  according  to 
Se  merite  of  Ite  claim.  But  the  interest  of  the  public  Is  paramount 
and  whether  any  of  us  will  it  or  not,  the  interest  of  the  public  will 
at  last  prevail. 

Z  hopff  to  see  the  day  when  a  shipper  win  be  able  to  go  to  one 
ofBce  azul  stote  his  buslnees  and  then  have  his  consignment  billed 
fn»m  that  one  office,  either  all  raU  or  all  water  or  all  truck  or  any 
combination  of  the  three  which  may  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
shipper  as  employing  the  best  and  chei4>est  ccmblnation  of 
transportation. 

This,  of  coxCTse.  necessarily  involves  the  full  utilization  of  our 
waterways.  In  the  meantime  there  are  ^^creat  barriers  to  be  crossed. 
I  %t\in^  I  win  not  be  accused  of  any  taint  of  partisanship  when  Z 
say  *>«**  the  last  few  years  have  witnessed  the  greatest  advance  in 
our  history  in  the  physical  completion  of  our  inland  waterway  sys- 
tem. President  Itoosevelt  has  been  our  friend  and  has  advocated 
and  brought  about  unprecedented  appropriations  and  allotmente 
for  the  pxupoees  at  Improvemente  of  o\ir  rivers.  From  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi  clear  up  to  Montana  and  Minnesota  and  over  to 
Plttrirargh  and  Wheeling  we  have  all  pulled  together.  We  aU  reo- 
ognlnd  a  vaUey  interest  in  the  Port  Peck  Dam  in  Mont.ana  and  we 
got  that.  We  all  recognised  the  vital  necessity  for  flood  contitA  in 
the  Pltteb\irgh  area  and  we  got  that.  We  all  reoognlaed  that  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas  and  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  and  Louisiana 
were  aU  vitally  Interested  in  the  development  of  navigation  on  the 
iqiper  m*— *— *rr*  and  we  got  that.  We  have  pulled  together  on 
other  projecte  of  general  Interest  to  the  valley,  some  of  which 
objecte  have  been  attained  and  others  which  will  yet  be  attained. 

But  I  would  be  unworthy  to  discuss  such  a  subject  in  such  a 
gathering  if  I  did  not  frankly  caU  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
irtkile  we  have  made  great  material  progress  from  the  standpt^nt  of 
Improving  the  phjrsiaJ  condition  of  our  rivers  to  make  them  suit- 
able for  navigation,  we  have  been  constanUy  hamstrung  from 
another  source.    WhUe  Congress  In  tts  wisdom,  or  at  least  bf  the 
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maadato  of  the  Amnrtcan  pe<q;)le,  has  been  apprqprlatlDg  mtlltena 
at  dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  put  us  on  a  comparahle 
besls  with  other  nations  in  the  utilisation  of  our  natural  water- 
ways, the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission  has  been  steadily 
attempting  to  thwart  the  designs  of  Congress  through  the  exercise 
of  ite  rate-making  functlona. 

I  wish  it  to  be  tmderstood  that  I  have  nothing  except  respect  for 
the^personnel  of  the  Intersteto  Commeroe  Commission.  Ite  mem- 
bership Is  and  has  always  been  of  the  highest  charaeter.  I  know 
many  of  ite  members  personally.  I  entertain  reipect  for  all  of  them 
and  for  some  a  personal  affection.  The  Commission  has  done  a 
great  work.  It  was  set  up  in  the  vicious  days  of  railroad  rebating 
and  discrimination  to  curb  a  particular  evU.  Within  the  llmlte  of 
ite  original  authority  it  has  been  singulariy  tf  ective.  Indeed.  Z 
think  that  some  of  the  oomplainte  of  the  railroads  that  they  have 
had  too  much  regulation  may  be  Justified. 

The  fact  renuUns  that  the  Ihterstete  Cotmnerce  Commission  ae 
set  up  tmder  the  present  system  is  a  railroad-minded  commiasKm. 
and  of  neceeslty  must  be.  The  whole  body  of  their  preoedente  deal 
with  railroad  matters.  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  they  deal 
with  all  rate  matters  from  the  standpoint  of  the  railroad. 

It  is  no  reflection — and  certainly  none  is  intended — on  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Interstate  Cramnerce  Commission,  past  or  present,  to  say 
that  it  is  not  a  proper  body  either  to  pass  <m  rates  for  water  trana- 
portation  or  to  pass  altme  upon  rail  ratee  affecting  wat«  transporta- 
tion.   Their  whole  system  negatives  a  result  fair  to  water  carriers. 

I  have  in  my  oOloe  a  aet  of  some  36  vdtimes  comprising  the  preoe- 
dente of  the  Commission  compiled  by  an  exceptionally  able  member 
of  the  Commission.  Last  year  I  delayed  the  confirmation  of  the 
renomination  at  this  member  of  the  Commission  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  reversed  >*tiTMi»if  in  <^)lnlons  to  the  detriment  of  water 
transportation  facilltiea.  He  was  able  to  show  me  that  he  was 
Jtutlfied  by  the  preoedente  of  his  Commission,  snd  sixkos  he  was  a 
man  of  exceptionally  high  character  and  ability,  I  finally  cfxismted 
to  his  confirmation. 

The  issue  which  we  oonfiont  is  not  a  personal  cme.  to  he  carried 
out  by  opposing  the  appcMntment  or  reappointment  of  a  particular 
man.  The  lamentable  fact  is  that  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Com- 
mission under  the  present  law  is  bound  by  a  body  of  preoedente 
dealing  with  railroads  alone,  and  in  almost  every  decided  case  has 
been  willing  to  allow  the  railroads  to  resort  to  practices  in  compe- 
tition with  water  carriers  which  it  is  expressly  forbidden  by  law  to 
permit  one  railroad  to  do  as  a  matter  of  competition  with  ^ne*y>ffr 
railroad.  The  net  result  has  been  for  a  govenunental  agency  to 
flagrantiy  flout  the  will  of  Congress  in  ite  attempt  to  reestablish 
commerce  on  ovir  inland  waterways. 

I  favor  the  proper  regulation  of  water  and  truck  transportatloa 
as  well  as  ralL  But  I  am  completely  imwilling  to  turn  over  the 
regulation  of  competitive  torma  of  transportation  to  a  body,  rail- 
road minded,  acting  imder  a  law  designed  to  refer  only  to  railroads 
and  with  a  body  of  preoedente  which  take  no  cognisance  of  any 
other  form  of  transportation. 

It  may  be  that  the  good  effecte  of  the  Int««tate  Commeroe  Com- 
mission may  be  preserved  by  merging  it  in  a  larger  body  not  bound 
by  ite  present  narrow  concepte  and  precedenta.  It  may  be  that  the 
result  may  only  be  achieved  by  abc^lshlng  the  Interstete  Coounerce 
Commission  and  setting  up  a  new  regiilatory  body  on  a  broader 
conception  than  existed  50  years  ago.  But,  In  any  event.  It  should 
be  the  iron  resolve  of  patriotic  citizens  in  the  Mlaslaslppi  Valley  to 
see  that  neither  caprice  of  ofllclals  who  make  allotmente  or  preju- 
dice or  precedent  on  the  part  of  the  Commission  keep  us  from  our 
right  and  destiny  of  having  access  to  the  sea  for  the  producte  of  our 
soli  and  factory. 


Bills  and  Resolutions  Introduced  by  Mr.  Ashnrst 
and  Enacted  by  Seventy-third  and  Seventy-fourth 
Congresses 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  F.  ASHURST 

OF  ABIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  January  11, 1937 


LIST   OF   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS   INTRODUCBD  BT   HON. 
HENBT  F.  ASHUBST.  OF  ABIZONA 


Mr.  A8HX7RST.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscois  a  list  of  bills 
and  resolutions  introduced  by  myself  which  became  laws  in 
the  Seventy-third  and  Seventy-fourth  Congresses,  respec- 
tively. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Ricoas,  as  follows: 


KLLS  nmOODCID  BT 


ASKUaST  THAT 


8. 157.  Tb  amend  the  ect  of  March  4.  I91S.  reiattve  to 
entry. 

Approved  Kbraary  14,  1W4.    Puhlio  Iaw  Ho.  M. 

8. 23T7.  rat  the  relief  oC  A.  B.  ShoUey. 

Approved  June  11.  1084.    Private  Law  No.  SS7. 

8. 2S79.  To  provide  for  the  sdeettoB  of  eertaln  lands  la  the  State 
of  Arlaoae  for  the  use  of  the  UnlTerslty  of  Artaona. 

Approved  lley  ai.  1834.    Puhlle  Lew  No.  230. 

8. 1583.  Providing  that  no  Indictment  shall  be  InsulBelent  hscauss 
of  formal  def ecte  or  because  of  preeence  of  derks  or  stenoftaphen. 

Approved  liay  18.  1038.    PubUc  Law  NO.  16. 

8.  aoeo.  To  provide  punishment  for  klUhag  or  assaultlnff  IMsral 
oflteers. 

Approved  May  18.  1034.    Public  Law  NO.  230. 

8. 2460.  To  limit  the  operation  of  the  stetutes  of  ItwttatlnnB  la 
certain  criminal  cases. 

Approved  May  10.  1034.   Puldic  Law  No.  217. 

8. 2461.  To  amend  the  act  giving  the  Supreme  Court  authority  to 
prescribe  rules  with  reqiect  to  proceedlnga  in  criminal  caees  after 
verdict. 

Approved  March  8.  1034.    Puhlio  Law  Na  117. 

8  2575.  To  pimish  smuggling  contraband  articles  Into  penal 
Institutions,  inciting  rlote  therein,  ete. 

Approved  May  18.  1034.    PuhUo  Law  No.  234. 

8. 2841.  To  punish  certain  oCTenses  committed  fgi^**«^  banks 
organized  or  (^>eratlng  under  laws  of  the  United  Btetas  or  any 
member  of  the  Federal  Beserve  System. 

Approved  May  18.  1034.    Public  Law  Na  235. 

8.  2845.  To  extend  the  provisions  of  the  National  Motor  Vehicle 
Theft  Act  to  other  stolen  property. 

Approved  May  22.  1034.    PubUc  Law  No.  246. 

S.  3040.  Qlving  Supreme  Court  authority  to  make  and  puhtUh 
rules  In  civil  actl<ms  at  law. 

Approved  June  10.  1034.    PiAUc  Law  No.  415. 

8.  3200.  Pennlttixig  employment  of  certain  counsel  la  ceae  at 
United  Stetes  against  Weirton  Steel  Co. 

Approved  AprU  14,  1034.    PubUc  Law  No.  162. 

8.  3436.  Permitting  emplcqrment  of  certain  counsel  la  oasss  of 
United  Stetes  against  Blectro  Metallurgical  Co..  New-Kaaawha 
Power  Co.,  and  Union  Carbide  ft  Carbon  Co. 

Approved  May  25,  1034.    PubUc  Law  No.  253. 

S.  3646.  Vesting  courte  with  discretion  relative  to  the  focfetture  at 
vessels  and  aircraft  seised  for  violations  of  law. 

Approved  June  10. 1034.   PubUc  Law  No.  420., 

WtlLa  AMD  JOXirr  BBSOCXmONB  HmOOUCBD  BT  SSNATOB 
WTAMS  LAWS   IH  THX  SaVBtTT-rOUKTH   OOHC 

8. 1572.  To  amend  an  aet  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the  manner 
In  which  property  shaU  be  sold  under  ordere  and  decrees  of  any 
united  Stetee  cotnts".  approved  March  3.  1808,  ae  amended. 

Approved  April  24.  1036.   Public  Law  No.  41. 

8. 2004.  To  prohibit  the  interstete  tranqrartetlon  of  prison-made 
ivoducts  in  ctftaln  casee. 

ApiKOvad  July  24.  1035.    PubUc  Law  No.  215. 

8. 3060.  To  authorise  the  acquisition  of  land  on  McNeil  Itfaad. 

Approved  August  2,  1035.    Public  Law  No.  226. 

8.  J.  Bee.  50.  Providing  for  the  oelebratian  on  September  17, 
1037.  of  the  one-himdred-and-flftleth  anniversary  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stetes  of  America  by  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention;  establishing  a  commlsslnn  to  he  known  aa 
the  Seequioentennial  Constitution  Commission. 

Approved  August  23.  1035.    PubUc  Besolution  No.  68. 

8. 3058.  To  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  estetdlsh  a  tmlf ana 
wyetem.  of  bankruptcy  throughout  the  United  Stetes",  approved 
July  1.  1808.  and  acte  amendatory  thereof  and  supplementary 
thereto,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Approved  Axigust  20,  1035.    Public  Law  No.  280. 

8. 3336.  To  repeal  tlUes  I  and  n  of  the  National  Prohibition  Act, 
to  reenact  certain  provisions  of  title  II  thoeof .  to  amend  or  repeal 
various  Uquor  laws,  and  for  other  purposes; 

Approved  August  27,  1035.    Public  Law  No.  347. 

8.3433.  Limiting  the  operation  of  sections  100  and  118  of  the 
Criminal  Code  and  section  100  of  the  Bevlsed  Stetutes  of  the 
United  Stetes  with  respect  to  coimsel  in  certain  cases. 

Approved  August  20,  i035.    PubUc  Law  No.  304. 

8. 2421.  To  amend  the  act  enUtled  "An  act  forbidding  the  trane- 
portetion  of  any  person  in  Interstete  or  foreign  commeroe  kid- 
naped or  otherwise  unlawfully  detained,  and  making  such  act  a 
felony",  as  amended. 

^proved  January  24,  1036.    Public  Law  No.  494. 

8. 3120.  To  ailthoriae  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  lYeasxiry  to 
transfer  certain  numeys  to  "Funds  of  Federal  jnlsoners.'* 

AppraytA  January  27,  1036.    PubUc  Law  No.  379. 

8. 3328.  To  provide  an  official  seal  for  the  United  Stetes  Veteram^ 
Admlnlstraticm,  and  for  other  piupoees. 

i^roved  January  27,  1836.    PubUc  Law  No.  430. 

8. 2603.  To  authorise  the  Attorney  General  to  determine  and  pay 
certain  claims  sgainst  the  Oovemment  for  damage  to  person  or 
properly  in  sum  not  exceeding  $500  in  any  one  case. 

Approved  March  20.  1036.    PubUc  Law  No.  481. 

8. 1379.  TO  amend  sectlm  103  at  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure 
fcr  the  Canal  Zcme  and  secti<m  542  ot  the  Code  of  CtvU  Frooeduro 
for  the  Canal  2ione. 

Approved  May  18.  IB38.    PobUe  Law  Mo.  S7BL 
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Api«ov«l  PWmiary  11.  19M.    Prlvmte  Law  Mb.  881. 

Water-supply  SonrceB 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

0» 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

OF  KSNTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Frtdof,  January  <>  ^^^7 


wStTO   OTATM    PUBLIC    HBALTH    SKBVICB.    CIKCIKNATI. 
/OHIO  

Mr.SPBNCB.    ^'BQeaka,maa^J^y^^^^!^^T^ 

mnarks  to  the  Rkow  I  taclude  the  f oHowtag  arti^  ot  tto> 

OHIO  River.  Us  future  as  a  water-snpi^  !?^\**^  S"^* 

^S«*«.  8;mitiiry  engtaeer  of  the  United  State.  PubBc 

Health  Servioe: 


(Vram  tbe  Bngteeertng  Hevi-Kcoord  of  Maj  a^lASl 
TH>  OHIO  Rrvma-IMFUTW  A«  *  Waw-«™.t  8^J»-j^N*»^ 

^!]^lJJJ2iS?»MS5nrr  o»  How  Ooihtwm.  Us^  of  a 
•oSSSiKmSSprLT  Sovma^bom  tbm  PaonaK  o»  I3*iw»  »  "wi 
Ptnuc  WAim  8up*i>T 

THe  leenitlertT  drnemlc  nature  ot  the  water-wipply  PfpWaHaJto 
»»rS»ittrSrr  rfrnr"*'*^  than  to  the  baata  of  the  Ohto  Bl^- 
S?SJ?^iST CS^  e  Stat-  end«tn>«y  I««^^ 
MwESa  ooSStog  the  moat  Impottant  teduatrtal  area  of  ttie 
JluSS^  SiSrSSmllea  of  ien«tti  the  Ohio  "™,»«*^«S* 
•omeof  wrter  ropply  for  manr  cttlea.  towns,  and  to*»««*^* 
Sbl  ttJenWiSSmeam  of  dlnKJeal  for  sewage  ««  tod«a«rt^ 
SStoTSmlSrSttre  drmtoa«r«;»r  Being  narlgaWe  ^»»«^ 
out  Its  enthe  oourae.  this  river  hae  *«*5"  .•™*2^'^ft3 
eonunerce  for  boKderlng  cammtmlttea.  pazticalartj  since  Its  taM 
ouialiiBUaci  has  been  eOeetcd.  .....t. 

The^atoage  area  of  the  Ohio,  •C^g'**^  ■?"?  ««■«»  ■q«fg 
m^  nraHUta  a  wMtety  AversUled  pletare  both  to  physiugai^y 
nftTcifimate  and  to  todostrlal  and  agrlcultaral  dev^opuBMit.  its 
nflrtKM^Acrn  DorttMi  is  largely  tofdmtrlal  to  diaracter.  being  de- 
^SSaxocoL^S  •ad  ^  mMnxOmttan  CKOU^ 
mSbSAiiiSSdLrbt  Borthwestera  eeetton.  though  partly  to- 
JSrtSrtoSuie  mucfc  agrteultoral  terttory.  such  as  te  forajd 
tottTplalna  of  western  Ohio,  Indiana.  •^'^^J^^^-  ^ 
SiSr  SSSem  portion,  which  toctodes  noet  irf  K^t«*y  ^^ 
Simiiwiili  r'-^-T-"!  rural  and.  exeept  fbr  a  f ew  cmes.  Is  but 

*ThfmlSed*coBtias»  between  the  denatty  of  population  to 
^-—  .ukiua  ■ai'tttm*  of  the  drainage  area  has  been  shown  to 
p3Se  Be^  Bi^^tto  Ito.  148.  Xtolted  States  FubUc  Ibami  8^- 
taBUMTa  renort  of  a  cotoprthenstve  sanitary  survey  of  the  Ohio 
MrwBMto  rnde  to  l»l8-ie.  TOe  extreme  range  noted  ^J5*t 
£r  was  fiom  leM  than  60  people  per  eq;uare  mile  to  the  eoutb- 
mn  Dortlon  of  the  watcrdked  to  more  than  600  per  squarBinile  to 
S  uea  sanonndtog  the  PttUbuigU  district.  Although  the  total 
pooulatton  of  the  watershed  baa  toereaaed  stooe  1015  town  about 
USoo^MO  to  some  18J0OO.OOO.  there  probably  has  been  little  change 
in  Ita  relative  distribution. 

Corwsnonding  xoi«hly  to  this  dJetrlbutlon  of  settlement  and  in- 
^uibnovertiba  dratoM  area  is  the  dtstributton  alopg  the  mato 
jjyn^  fjifffiMflinnt  iStm  flrat  100  mUes  of  rtver.  ertendtng  frwn 
Pttteburgh  to  ITheeltog.  the  settlement  is  pnctleaUy  oonttouou. 
!itthnraaerous  iron  and  steel  todnstrlee  lintog  the  basks.  It  Is 
^ZTaKtkm  of  the  rtver  whkih  has  given  the  name  "the  American 
|^H>  to  ttia  Ohio  Biver.  Some  180  to  880  mllee  farther  down- 
Smmu  extending  from  Fomeroy  to  Portsmouth.  Is  another  wdl- 
tmimia^r!  lOO-mlte  eeetkm  of  the  river,  alao  highly  todustraUaed. 
S^vMtsmouth.  at  totarvals  of  mghtly  over  100  miles  each,  are 


^•?S  SS^^SSi  2d  S^^Sal.  with  trlbutarlai  dratoing 

*  Sfl^'^uS' dSSilTSli^fSSfS  its  mouth  wwjl- 

The  mean  •>"»''•»  **"~r*'%»"  riormai  aeaaonal  range  la  from 

SSS  1^'fSJ^^^^t^  ^^  rS^tyiSTvarlaUoa. 

iSSSSb-^DX  SSSf  ^it^Si'SllcSSSSi.  Of  «^t  or 

"S,*^cSS;,SS  SrSVigation  dam.  throui^ut  tte  rlv«  tou 

^LS^ftetoT  ^^MTofelonaated  pooU  during  periods  of  low 

25?*M£t^tS.S^  2?^^e^SS.trap  wliiet  tn»  "d 

S*St  tSJtSi^hJjher  r^^  st^^*^ope^  »^ 

SmS  mSS^gS  U»«»  of  now  of  water  from  point  to  potat. 
SSriShSSttSSe  the  increased  velodtlea  of  tlow  flush  out  the 
S^uSSr^lSSi  tous  providing  a  self  ^eanalng  action. 
m^f  111  vouimoai  tBoainn 

The  dual  we  ef  the  Ohio-River  as  »«»«»f'^r!*^J!?¥JL'rf 
^T^n^L  tA  waste  dtBoeal  has  dated  from  the  early  days  or 
.rtUem^alaae  the  rtv«.  Up  to  the  first  decade  of  the  prw^t 
^STwh^ttTvartoua  cttS-  began  to  install  »«>«^7^ 
Stotion^stems.  public  water  ""PP"**^*!*"***?"^  J^ 
hILviw  BoDnted  bv  eeinuw.  and  ttie  death  rates  from  typhoid  fever 
SSlSiSSyW  ^STw^  With  the  general  advwrt  of  water 
SSSSTSi^JSroS  later  by  chlortoatjon,  the  pr^g«^ 
^nSe^bu^  dlseaee  dedtoed  rapidly,  unttt  at  present  it  has  ahnosl 

TeMdMd  a  vanishing  potot.  mi4«<«,i«—  >..«* 

During  the  past  few  years,  however,  growing  *2S««,™3J 
beSrSerleneidto  obtatolng  water  suppllee  ?*  "^^•f'SjJSJ'^ 
SJlrS^  river,  particularty  in  the  »««  highly,  ^^JS^ 
^ODM  above  Louisville.    Among  these  have  been:  (1)  JJ^JJ.*^^ 
S^tent  of  sewage  bacteria  in  raw  waters  a*  ^^^^^"^^^ 
Stake?  with  wlderdegrees  of  variation  and  higher  P^  «^?« 
frMh^   (2>  tastee  luSd  odors  to  water  supftUes  due  to  phenols. 
SS?*  iStt^rS  ^Slcropic    oiganl«n.;    W  J^««^    ^S: 
alence  of  mtocroecoplc  growths  to  the  river  during  pool  f^f^S^, 
^Si  to  STdSSStles  tovolved  to  the  efflclent  ^r^/^ST^^ 
S^on  of  water  fllters:    (4)   excessive  hardnew  •n^^J**^  f 
Serlver  water  during  periods  of  low  stage,  causing  boiler  se^. 
S^SS  rf  pi.S^  boilers,  and  tocT««xl  ^^J^P^^^^^ 
SrSSttoo.  in  {«ent  years  several  widespread  outbreato  of  gpu^ 
St«Sial  disorders  have   oocuTred  in   Ohio  River  et««J;J»Vj25 
oTcrv  «iharacterlstle  of  water-borne  ailments.     The  specific  cause 
rfSeS^uSSE^has  not  thus  far  been  defined,  but  they  sppeM^ 
to  be  due  to  some  organism  or  toxic  substance  capable  ^^netrat- 
tog  ofdinary  water-purification  processes  and  not  detectable  by 
the  usual  lalXHratory  tests.  w-      •   «  .„„„-.! 

Although  these  several  difficulties  doubtless  have  been  tafl«e»»* 
bv  a  oOTplexlty  of  factors,  they  appear  to  be  due  ^largely  to  a 
S)i^iS»^  to  sewered  urban  population,  bot^i  atong  the 
^ato^b^  and  on  its  tributaries,  and  to  a  concurrent  ^crease  to 
SedtoSSs  of  mtoe  drainage  waters  and  certainother  todustrtal 
wMtM  notably  thoee  associated  vrtth  the  steel,  coke,  and  gj«  m- 
3SStos^2ilSS«i    of   the    river,    though    t-neficlijl    ^rtng 
SSodTof  low  water  to  promoting  eedimentatton  and  P^Jonglng 
ti^  timee  of  natural  purification,  also  has  resulted  to  •»  ^^^SJfS? 
Scaring  of  deposited  sewage  matters  during  Pr»ff»Si  ^^^ 
ttoe^cauBlnghlgher  peak  loads  on  water-puriflcatton  systraa 
irSS  UmS^In  gene^Tthe  effect  of  canalization  of  the  river 
has  been  to  Improve  condlUons  dur^  low-water  Pe^Jods  »*  JJ* 
more  distant  points  below  major  sources  of  pollution,  but  to  move 
the  denser  pollution  axtnes  upstream  closer  to  these  sources. 

Particularly  serious  conditions  of  poUutlon  of  the  Ohio,  to  their 
effects  on  public  water  supplies,  are  fmmd  at  P«?«^JS«J"^: 
burKh-Wheeling  and  the  Huntington-Portemouth  sections  of  tte 
river,  Be^reen  Pittsburgh  and  Wheeltog  the  main  boutm  of  dlffl- 
culty  Is  the  excessive  hardness  and  corroslveness  of  the  river  water 
iwultlng  from  the  preeence  of  free  adds  and  «fid,s»l^ J^^ifo^*?** 
mmsanLe.  which  Interfere  with  effective  purification  of  the  water 
attSnes  and  yield  eflluente  unsatisfactory  to  "onae  r«ipects  for 
doi^c  or  Industrial  use.  Were  It  not  for  the  bactwlcldal  and 
eoasulating  effects  of  the  acids  and  Iron  salto  this  section  of  the 
rlvS  prob^ly  would  be  highly  offensive  at  low  river  stages  and 
would  bnpose  an  eaeeesive  bacterial  load  on  water-puriflcaUon 

^  In  Uie  Huntlngton-P«»rtsmouth  section  the  cumulative  effects  of 
retarded  sewage  decomposltlcm  upstream,  combined  wito  beavy 
local  ooUutlon  of  the  river,  have  made  this  2»ne  of  the  river  the 
most  htehly  poUuted  bacterlally  of  any  stretch  from  which  water 
BSpllesWe  taken.  To  produce  water  suppUes  safe  fOT  domestic  usa 
all  of  the  reeources  of  modem  water  purification  cwnbined  have  had 
to  be  utillaed.  todudlng  double-stage  coagulation,  lonS^PJ"""^" 
•Mtt^entation.  heavy  chlorlnatlon,  and  the  use  of  activated  carbra. 
STofthe  vmter-puriflcatlon  plante  to  this  aone  are  now  over- 
burdened by  excessive  raw-water  pcdlution. 

Although  the  Cincinnati,  liouisvffle.  and  Evansville  water-purm- 
cstion  plants  have  not  thus  far  experienced  any  degree  of  over- 
burden comparable  to  that  of  plante  farther  upstream,  they  have 
been  overloaded  occaslonaUy  during  recent  y«M8,  not  only  «"«  a 
bacterial  standpotot  but  also  from  heavy  growths  of  fllter-cloggtog 
coganlams  to  the  river.    The  hamness  of  these  water  supplies  naa 
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Increaaed  steadily,  and  on  several  oocasioos  phenols  have  penetrated 
as  far  downstream  as  Louisville.  vTlth  resulting  taste  and  odor 
troublea,  which  apparently  cannot  be  completely  alleviated  by 
water-purification  methods. 

If  the  present  situation  were  to  be  stmuned  up  in  a  few  words,  it 
might  be  said  that  pollution  of  the  entire  upper  half  of  the  Ohio 
Biver  system  has  brought  about  a  progressive  deterioration  to  the 
quality  of  water  supplies  as  far  downstream  as  Louisville,  to  q>lte 
of  the  application  of  every  reeource  afforded  by  modem  water  puri- 
fication. Although  this  deterioration  has  not  thus  far  been  serious 
below  Ptniwmouth,  the  preeent  mergto  of  safety  at  cities  like  Cto- 
cinnati  and  Louisville  is  relatively  narrow  and  appears  to  be  growing 
smaller  each  year. 

VIBAir  FOLLXmON  TO  XKCXKASB 

Locddng  to  the  future  of  the  Ohio  River  as  a  source  of  public 
water  supplies,  it  is  desirable  first  to  consider  the  trend  of  urlian 
population  growth  along  the  river  and  to  the  aratershed  as  affecting 
the  expected  changes  to  the  present  statxis  of  pollution.  Between 
the  years  1915  and  1030,  according  to  a  recent  estimate  by  Crohiirst 
(Public  Health  BuUetto  No.  204,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  1933), 
the  urban  peculation  located  directly  on  the  river  above  Clnclimatl 
tocreased  27.3  percent  and  the  rural  population  2.3  percent,  the 
combined  tocrease  being  16.0  percent.  For  the  entire  drainage 
area  above  Ctodnnati  the  urban  p<q;>ulatlon  increased  36.7  percent 
and  the  rural  4.1  percent,  the  omibtoed  increase  being  17.7  percent. 
In  1915.  82  percent  of  the  Tirban  peculation  was  sewered,  and. 
roughly.  89  percent  of  the  sewage  thus  contributed  was  discharged 
without  any  treatment. 

Making  due  allowance  for  some  degree  of  anticipated  reduction 
to  the  rate  of  urban  population  growth.  It  seems  fairly  safe  to 
assume  that  from  1930  to  1945  the  tocrease  to  urban  population 
located  directly  on  the  Ohio  River  above  Ctodnnati  should  be  not 
far  from  20  or  25  percent,  and  the  corresponding  tocrease  to  tirban 
population  on  the  drainage  area  should  be  fully  30  or  35  percent. 
The  resTiltlng  added  poUutlonal  effect  on  the  Ohio  River  proper 
sho\ild  fall  somewhat  between  these  two  ranges,  being  sliaped 
primarily  by  the  tocrease  to  urban  population  located  directly  on 
the  river  but  Influenced  to  some  extent  by  the  corresponding  to- 
crease along  the  mato  tributaries.  Although  this  effect  would  be 
modified  by  any  decided  change  to  the  proportion  of  the  total 
tirban  population  sewered,  or  to  the  degree  to  which  sewage  treat- 
ment might  be  extended,  neither  of  these  two  factors  spears  to 
have  imdergone  any  material  alteration  stoce  1915. 

With  exlsttog  conditions  of  pollution  to  the  upper  section  of 
the  river  and  their  aU-too-apparent  effecte  on  the  quality  of  publio 
water  supplies,  it  is  entirely  conceivable  that  a  25-  at  SO-peroent 
tocrease  over  the  1030  degree  of  pcdlution  may  bring  about  a 
critical  situation  to  certato  zones  of  the  river,  notably  to  the 
Huntington-Portsmouth  stretch,  where  conditions  have  already 
passed  the  limit  of  safety.  If  the  mtoe-seallng  project  recently 
instituted  should  result  to  eliminating  any  large  proportion  of  the 
acidity  troca.  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  Rivers,  the  probable 
effect  on  the  Ohio  between  Pittebiugh  and  Wheeling  would  be 
beneficial  Insofar  as  the  reduction  of  hardnees  and  corrosive  prop- 
erties of  the  water  was  concerned;  but  it  would  be  otherwise  with 
respect  to  sewage  pollution,  as  the  infiuences  now  tending  to  to- 
hiblt  organic  decomposition  vrould  be  abeent  or  greatly  diminished. 

The  effecte  of  further  tocreased  sewage  pollution  of  the  river 
likewise  may  be  expected  to  totenslfy  the  growing  difficulties  lie- 
ing  experienced  at  Ctodnnati.  LouisvUle,  and  smaller  dties  to  the 
middle  and  lower  sections  of  the  river  to  obtaining  consistently 
safe  and  palateble  vrater  supplies  for  domestic  use.  These  diffi- 
culties are  now  occasionally  serious  both  at  Ctodnxuiti  and  Louis- 
ville, despite  the  fact  that  both  of  these  mvmlclpal  filtration  plante 
have  preliminary  storage  reeervoirs  to  addition  to  complete  rapid- 
sand  filtration. 

The  hardness  of  Ohio  River  vrater  dinrlng  low  stages  of  the  river 
often  exceeds  limite  that  are  now  oonudered  as  desirable  for 
domestic  and  Ix^er-water  supplies.  With  the  tocrease  to  the  vol- 
lune  of  mlne-dralnage  and  add-lron  waste  waters  discharged  toto 
the  upper  section  of  the  drainage  area,  both  the  total  and  incrust- 
ant  hardness  of  the  river  have  shown  a  slight  gain  during  recent 
years,  thoxigh  the  greater  part  of  ite  mineral  content  is  derived 
from  tmdergro\md  geological  formations. 

The  development  of  flood-control  reservoirs  at  the  headwaters 
of  the  main  tributaries  of  the  Ohio,  if  it  should  be  carried  out  on 
an  extensive  scale,  doubtless  would  tend  to  ameliorate  to  some 
extent  the  present  extremes  of  hardness  to  the  river  vrater  by  pro- 
viding more  balanced  flows,  and  especially  by  tocreasing  low-stage 
flow  of  the  river.  The  extension  of  the  mtoe-seallng  program  also 
would  have  some  degree  of  beneficial  Influence  to  this  respect. 
Any  excess  of  hardness  remaining  after  these  measures  have  been 
made  effective  could  be  removed  only  through  vrater-eoftening 
operations  to  connection  vrith  todlvldual  purlflcation  systems. 
Bhoxild  public  demand  for  softer  water  become  sufficiently  insist- 
ent, the  extension  of  exlsttog  purlflcation  plante  along  the  river 
to  toclude  vrater  softening  is  likely  to  be  undertaken,  regardless 
of  the  outcome  of  the  flood-control  and  mtoe-seallng  programs, 
as  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  complete  institution  of  these  projecte 
would  Insiire  at  all  times  water  supplies  of  satisfactorily  low  hard- 
ness, consistent  with  the  advanctog  public  standards  to  this 
respect. 

AW  OCFBOVEICXirr  PBOCBAIC 

Prom  a  technical  standpotot,  efforte  to  restore  the  safety,  palata- 
blllty.  and  suitebility  for  domestic  use  of  water  supplies  taken  from 
the  Ohio  River  proliably  will  be  desirable  along  the  following  broad 
lines: 


1.  A  general  program  of  sevrage  treatment  along  the  Oblo  and  Ita 
major  tributaries,  designed  to  hold  both  the  average  and  maxi- 
mum degrees  of  pollution  of  the  river  at  the  various  water  totakas 
within  a  cafe  limit  for  effective  purification. 

2.  Extension  of  mtoe  sealing  so  as  to  eliminate  as  far  as.prao* 
ticable  add  mtoe  drainage  waters  from  the  trilHitarles  of  the 
Ohio. 

3.  Further  efforte  toward  the  ellminati<m  of  add-forming.  taste- 
producing,  and  other  todustrlal  vrastes  harmful  to  water  supplies 
from  the  river  and  Its  mato  tributaries. 

4.  Development  of  flood-control  prc^ecte  that  vrlll  tend  to  stebi- 
llze  fiow  conditions  to  the  Ohio,  and  especially  to  provide  more 
dllutloh  water  dining  periods  of  extremely  low  river  stages. 

5.  Extension  of  existing  vrater-purlficatlon  plante  so  as  to  pro- 
vide anq>le  preliminary  stcuage.  where  feasible,  and  to  todudo 
facilities  for  water-softening  operations  during  periods  of  exces- 
sive hardnees  to  the  river  vtrater.  In  all  other  respecte,  water-puri- 
fication systems  along  the  Ohio  now  appear  to  have  been  devekiped 
practlcaUy  to  their  highest  possible  degree  of  daboraUon  and 
general  efficiency. 

In  any  program  of  remedial  measures  it  should  be  recognised 
that  it  would  be  both  imnecessary  and  jnractlcally -impossible  to 
attempt  any  fiill  restoration  of  this  river  to  ite  original  stete  of 
pristine  deanltoeas.  If  all  of  the  sevrage  and  todustrisl  vrastes 
were  removed  from  the  river,  the  drainage  vrater  from  rural  and 
agricultural  areas  vrould  still  constitute  a  major  source  of  pollu- 
tion, requiring  purification  of  vrater  supplies  by  essentially  the 
same  methods  as  are  now  followed.  Probably  the  most  reasonable 
criterion  of  limiting  pollution  would  be  the  maximum  capacity  of 
efflclent  water-purification  systems,  both  as  to  producing  hygleni- 
cally  safe  effiuente  and  removing  chemical  substances  rendering 
water  Impalatable  or  generally  unsulteble  for  domestic  tise. 

Before  conduding  this  artlde.  It  Is  desirable  to  consider  very 
brlefiy  some  of  the  administrative  and  legal  aspecte  of  the  problems 
which  may  be  tovolved  to  undertaking  any  comprehensive  program 
of  remedial  measuree  such  ks  that  above  described. 

Up  to  the  preeent  time  the  only  concerted  action  thus  far  taken 
by  the  Stetes  bordertog  the  Ohio  River  toward  ameliorating  the 
damage  to  puUic  water  supplies  resulting  from  virtually  unre- 
stricted pollution  of  this  river  system  has  been  the  formation  of 
an  Ohio  River  Board  of  Stete  Sanitary  Sngineers,  cnganlaed  several 
years  ago  through  the  Initiative  of  the  Siugeon  General  cA  the 
United  Stetea  Public  Health  Service,  for  the  immediate  purpoee 
of  curbing  the  discharge  of  phenol-bearing  wastes  toto  the  river 
by  coke-byproduct  toanuf  acturlng  plante.  The  resulto  attained  to 
this  respect  have  been  very  encoungtog.  as  oomplatote  of  ehlcno- 
phencd  tastes  to  vrater  supplies  taken  from  the  river  have  been 
considerably  diminished  dtotog  the  past  10  years  and  have  resulted 
largely  from  the  occasional  leakage  of  theee  vrastes  through  the 
recovery  processes  installed  for  stream  protection.  An  effective 
notiflcaticm  system  has  been  estebllshed  by  this  board,  whereby 
operators  of  downstream  filtration  plante  are  forewarned  when 
these  upstream  q>llls  occur. 

The  more  recent  functions  of  this  cooperative  board  have  been 
very  largely  thoee  of  ooordinating  regulations  and  adminlstrattve 
policies  of  the  Stetes  bordering  the  Ohio  River  with  respect  to 
poUutlon  of  the  river  and  ite  tributaries.  No  totersteto  compacte 
have  thus  far  been  negotiated  or  put  toto  effect,  nor  has  any  defi- 
nite action  been  taken  by  theee  Stetes  with  reqieet  to  a  general 
and  systematic  program  of  stream  sanitotion  for  the  Ohio  Biver 
system  as  a  whole.  The  chief  value  c€  the  board's  activities  to 
date  has  been  to  the  toterchange  of  information  and  to  mutual 
cooperation  when  more  acute  situations  of  common  totersst  arise, 
such  as  that  of  phenol  poUutlon. 

The  chief  difficulty  faced  by  toterstete  boards  of  this  character, 
insofar  as  the  application  of  comprehensive  remedial  measures  of 
stream  sanltetlon  is  concerned,  is  that  any  voluntary  treaty  or 
formal  agreement  of  Jotot  action  must  be  ratified  by  several  State 
leglslaturee  before  it  can  become  legaUy  effective.  Along  the  Cttilo 
River  this  difficulty  has  been  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  to  at  least 
one  State  bordering  the  river  specific  exception  Is  made  of  the 
appUcablUty  of  existing  steeam-pOUution  control  laws  and  regula- 
tions to  this  particular  river,  because  of  ite  being  an  totentote 
stream. 

The  size  and  importance  of  the  Ohto  River  and  ite  vital  relatkm 
to  the  industry  of  the  country  at  large  would  seem  to  make  it 
imperative  that  no  effort  be  qiared  to  remedy  the  present  insani- 
tary condition  of  this  waterway,  which  has  Jeopardised  the  safety 
and  wholesomeness  of  the  domestic  vrater  suicUes  of  rlpariaB 
dwdlers,  and  to  some  extent  has  damaged  the  river  for  commerce, 
recreation,  and  todustrlal  uses.  The  principal  obstades  now  stand- 
ing to  the  vray  of  an  toteUlgent  and  comprehensive  program  of 
river  sanltotim  to  this  drainage  area  appear  to  be  le^U  and  ad- 
ministrative, as  the  necessary  engtoeotog  date  are  fairly  complete 
and  weU  estebUChed,  mainly  through  studies  made  during  recent 
years  by  the  United  Stetes  Public  Health  Service.  The  institution 
of  such  a  program  should  not  be  long  delayed,  as  the  preeent  trend 
of  population  and  industrial  development  presages  more  critical 
conditions  to  the  near  future  unless  they  can  be  effectively  curbed. 
The  remedy  Ilea  to  the  hands  of  the  several  Stetes  bordering  the 
river,  to  cooperation  with  tbe  Federal  Government,  vrhich  also  has 
a  rightful  totereat  to  the  broader  toterstete  aspecte  of  the  ptroblem. 
The  more  narrow  local  and  commercial  totereste  tovolved  to  this 
problem  must,  hovrever,  give  vray  to  the  common  good  of  all  and 
place  themselves  solidly  behind  these  governmental  agencies  before 
any  real  progress  can  be  mads  toward  Ite  permanent  solution. 
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PMhibitiiic  the  Exp«rtotioii  of  Atim  to  Spain-And 
^^^^    A  National  Peace  PoUcy 

EXTENSION  OF  BKMAKK3 

HON.  H.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CAUFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  January  6. 1937 

Ur  VOORHIS.    Mr.  Speaker.  It  has  been  borne  to  upon 

wJTmmr  and  ovBT  scain  dnzlnf  the  course  of  the  recent  cam- 

SaJ^^  are  todSdly  eam«t  about  this  matter  of  pca^. 
S,^SS^SeTSmlng  profoundly  co^^^^^^ 
SSuiat  America  can  remain  at  peace  only  if  thdbr  Con- 
«en  acta  to  deflnJtdy.  finally,  and  generally  offb  trade  to 
STmunitians  of  war  and  the  financing  oijmeignjnxtv 
Serlcan  money  lenders,  -ae  people  unquestionaWy  d^ 
gu^toSaUtJon  and  I  bellero  they  are  also  thinking  very 
SSoSabout  the  question  of  their  own  right  to  pass  final 
judgment,  by  a  national  referendum,  on  dedi^ons  of  war 
where  no  Invasion  of  our  homeland  is  invcflved. 
I^ve  even  found  the  people  quite  ready  to  8«^  Nation 

Adopt  a  policy  of  saying  to  those  who  seek  profit  out  of 
war  teade  taany  commodity,  that  they  must  do  so  at  thdr 
oim  riS  andmust  not  expect  the  United  States  to  be 
drawn  into  another  war  beyond  the  seas  on  any  pretense 
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conducted  by  our  Nation  for  the  sole  purpose  of  provktinc 

for  the  national  defense.  . 

If  I  Judge  the  temper  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Confess  vU^ 
all  of  these  greatly  needed  final  steps  toward  the  «ttato- 
ment  of  workable  machinery  to  insure  America  spojcewlU 
be  definitely  realized  at  this  session.  M  I  am  right,  then 
indeed  this  will  be  a  great  Congress.  I' I  »°l  ^Jf*^^.  *°** 
overoptimistic.  then  it  will  be  a  Congress  whi<^  wm  have 
failed  to  meet  the  challenge  of  its  hour  upon  the  stage  of 
history. 

jBeorganizatioii  of  the  Goyemment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CARTER  GLASS 

OF  VIEGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  January  12, 1937 


Svery  great  decision  of  Bfe  Invohres  the  sacrifice  of  rome 
▼aluea  in  order  that  greater  values  may  be  preserved.  Bolt 
to  now  with  this  great  problem  of  war,  neutrality,  and  peace. 
We  must  face  the  fact  that  the  preservatlan  of  peace  for 
America  requires  the  sacrifice  of  the  oppcnrtunlty  to  profit 
br  oontribating  to  the  slaughter  of  other  peoples  in  the 
TOld  through  the  lending  of  money  or  the  sale  of  munitions 
of  war.  Let  us  face  that  fact  now  while  we  stifl  have  the 
opportunity  to  do  it  calmly  and  wisely.  Let  us  face  It  with 
courage  and  full  coosciousness  that  we  have  a  scdemn  duty 
before  Ood.  both  to  our  own  America,  to  preserving  her  sons 
tnsa  future  slaughter  on  foreign  shores,  and  also  to  all  the 
other  peoptea  of  the  world,  to  protecting  them  against  having 
jffnt»  war  they  bmj  be  called  upon  to  fii^t  made  longer  and 
more  terrible  because  America  contributed  the  wherewithal 
for  Its  battlco- 

I  am  here  not  to  press  my  own  views  updn  this  House  of 
RepteeentatlveB  but  rather  to  attempt  to  enact  toto  effective 
leglaSatlan  the  wfll  and  the  wishes  of  the  people  to  the  district 
I  represent.  What  I  say  and  what  I  do  wlU,  I  trust,  always 
be  said  and  Ame  with  thto  principle  of  democracy  to  mtod. 
X  am  »»**»*irt«*ff  about  It  now. 

It  to  theref  ort  most  enoouragtog  to  me  to  have  heard  to 
the  ooune  of  thto  debate  definite  aasuranoes  from  the  chair- 
nan  of  the  Iteelgn  Rdatioiw  Oommlttee  that  thto  impor- 
tant eommlttee  win  aoon  report  a  bOl  to  the  House  which 
will  meet  directly  thto  problem  of  neutrality  and  the  pro- 
motion of  peace  to  aU  its  aspects.  It  to  my  easiest  hope 
that  BBfIt  a  bOl  will  provide  for  a  prohibition  oT  trade  to 
ynr  imi"**«**«  and  a  prohlbttiaa  of  war  k)an8.  xMyt  only  to 
the  dtoticMed  nation  of  Spato  but  to  any  and  aU  parts  of 
tti0  ^obe.  I  believe  audi  prohlbAtlon  should  be  mandatory. 
I  believe  that  thto  Bdoae.  together  with  the  Senate,  to  prop- 
erly the  pdUcy-f  orxnlng  body  ct  the  Xtoited  States  and  that 
yi^Mwy  It  eonld  do  would  tartog  more  lasting  credit  and 
beaxtf ett  thanks  to  Its  Ifsmbers  than  to  adopt  a  xuitional 
poUcr  with  regard  to  these  matters  which  will  really  make 

for  peace. 

Beyood  thto  I  am  to  fnndamental  agreement  witin  those 
Itanbcrs  who  have  emi  eased  themselves  as  beUeving  that 
oar  nedtraUty  provisions  cannot  be  complete  untu  we  have 
in  Til  i^f««i^H««  to  take  the  profit  oat  of  war.  to  prohibit 
the  raaoaftetare  e(  munttkns  of  war  for  private  profit,  and 
to  convert  the  monitions  todostry  from  one  oandncted  for 
pivate  gato  and  perhaps  even  for  prcmotkm  of  war  to  one 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HARRY  PM>OT)  BYRD.  OF  VXROIOTA. 
^^  ON  JANUARY  11.  1937 


B«r  GLASS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  constat  to 
have  printed  to  the  Rbcord  a  radio  address  ddivcred  last 
night  by  my  colleague  [Mr.  Byrd]  on  the  subject  of  the  re- 
organization of  the  Government.  -  *  w- 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  to  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Today  the  postage  account  of  the  executive  d«P***™«°*i  o*  ^* 
p^SSSl  OoSsS^  18  nearly  twice  as  much  «  the  ge^„^ 
Eudget  of  my  own  SUte.  Virginia,  and  this  postage  now  la  nearly 

four  times  as  large  as  it  was  4  years  ago. ,«.♦,«.»  «ui 

As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  committee  on  mirganlaatlon  and 
.impllflcation  of  the  Federal  GoTernment.  tois  simple  IJ^  «{ 
S^tage  impressed  me  with  the  colossal  growth  of  J^  F^^^ 
JSSStes  ai  measuring  the  proportions  of  our  "^^u^^  "S^*^ 
ISmiM  they  are  by  a  dvU  personnel  more  than  twice  the 

numerical  strength  of  our  armed  forces. ^^    at««h- 

One  hundred  and  forty-seven  years  ago  a  group  o«  y«^*,Amen 
cans  seeking  governmental  slmpUclty-^the  soul  o«^<lM?of«^T: 
oeated  the  Federal  Oovemment.  Since  then  much  has  been  said 
SJSt^  totlme  about  Federal  aid  In  the  solution  of  our  n»- 
S^^Sw«ns.  and  much  has  been  done  but  In  our  »id  to 
lighten  other  burdens  we  have  overlooked  the  £»^ J*^*^, Jj^ 
iSuled  upon  ourselves  the  most  complex  and  ^osOy  J^n^amcf 
rfSu  times:  With  UtUe  regard  for  order  or  coordto^on  we  hmve 
pynmlded  agency  upon  agency  as  the  apparent  n^jc-^Uyftr  eacn 
SwftmcttoS  arose.  This  procedure  hwcomtlimedjilDMrtu^ 
temxpted  for  nearly  150  years  through  times  <*  «2?«^2-»^ 
ttoes  of  tranqulUlty  imtU  today  we  have  hundred*  ^»*<»«~ 
Bcendes  employing  regularly  as  of  November  80,  the  latest  avaU- 
S?flSxS  nSriy  84o3oo  persons  on  the  dlvll  «»catlve  p»y  roU 
but  wSiiri^  of  those  on  reUef.  military,  leglalattve.  and  Judicial 
rolls,  or  those  receiving  pensions  In  one  form  «  •xtOOim. 

T^ere  havTbeen  10^>^ed  reorganisation  attempte  since  ttus 
Government  began.  The  fl«t  was  In  1830-  8«^"^  "SSL'S 
taevond  the  report  stage.  Two  of  them  resulted  In  the  cre^tton  of 
^e  new  departments.  Another,  requested  toy  President  WUaon. 
was  designed  to  strip  down  the  vast  wall  <rf  go^yrnmental  war 
^^Yxinmrv  but  limitations  of  a  Senate  amendment  Pi«'«»«o  ** 
effectiveness.  Still  another  attempt  was  embraced  In  the  Bodget 
and  Accounting  Act  of  1921. 
In  an  attempt  In  1930  the  President  was  authortaed  to  con86U- 

date  the  Pension  Bureau  and  the  Veterans'  Bureau.         

President  Hoover  submitted  recommendations  In  December  1983 
under  terms  of  the  Bconomy  Act  of  that  year,  but  they  died  with 

hja  administration. 

I  Introduced  In  the  Senate  about  a  year  ago  a  resolution  oal^« 
for  an  InvestlgaUon  of  the  executive  agencies  of  the  ^wl^'ip*'^ 
tfnment  for  reorganlzaUon  and  Impllflratlon  In  the  Intereste  <x 
afflclency  and  economy.  . 

If  a  task  Is  Important  to  acoomplUh  for  the  good  ox  the  ouuuuy. 
we  should  notbe  dlK5ouraged  by  the  danger  of  faUure  or  the 
dlflheultles  to  be  met  and  overcome.  «,.^«,  ^^ 

Betienchment,  as  such.  Is  always  unpopular,  no  matter  how 
obvious  the  need;  no  matter  how  much  the  reeulte  axe  necessary 
and  to  be  desired.  Efficiency  U  always  exacting.  Ti»eecononil«l 
way  Is  the  hard  way  In  anything.  But  there  are  tunes  in  the 
hMorles  of  govemmento,  as  In  the  Uvea  of  Individuals,  when  these 
things  must  be  brought  about  If  we  are  to  continue  on  an  even 
courae  in  the  pursuit  of  national  happiness.    Such  a  time  Is  upon 

President  Roosevelt  has  annmtTMied  his  personal  taterei*  to  Va» 
subject,  ordered  bis  own  study  of  ttk»  problem,  and  reqoerted  ttoe 


Bouse  of  Representatives  to  do  lUcewlse.  Tomorrow  the  President 
will  address  the  Congress  on  this  subject,  and  I  look  forward  to 
his  leadership  to  restore  order  and  efficiency  In  our  governmental 
operations.  No  top-to-bottom  reorganization  of  any  Stete  has 
ever  been  accomplished  without  executive  leadership  of  a  governor. 

I  believe  the  country  wants  a  thorough  reorganization  here  at 
Washington — one  that  will  not  merely  be  a  regrouping  or  revamp- 
ing of  boards,  bureaus,  and  commissions,  but  the  abolition  of 
many  bureaus  and  boards  and  the  transfer  of  necessary  activities 
to  existing  agencies  so  that  actual  economy  In  reduction  of  cost 
will  restilt. 

In  any  regrouping  now  undertaken  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
20  departments,  boards,  or  bureaus  expire  in  1937.  Congress 
established  these  activities  to  meet  an  emergency,  and  the  coimtry 
was  so  informed.  To  regroup  these  emergency  departmente  now 
In  permanent  branches  of  the  Government  means  continuance  of 
such  functions  after  the  emergency  Is  over;  perhaps  for  all  time 
to  come. 

Never  hetom  In  our  history  has  an  opportunity  existed  such 
as  it  does  now  for  a  constructive  reorganization  of  the  Federal 
Government — a  reorganization  that  will  save  the  taxpayers  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars,  substitute  simplicity  for  confusion, 
without  impairing  the  objectives  of  Congress  and  the  President — 
«  reorganization  that  will  eliminate  duplicated  eflorte,  simplify  the 
processes  of  government,  reduce  red  tape  and  the  consequent  an- 
noyance to  the  American  citizen  who,  of  necessity,  must  have 
business  decaings  with  his  Government  and  finds  himself  con- 
fronted by  several  departmente  with  overlapping  authority. 

It  Is  not,  of  course,  the  purpxose  of  the  Senate  conmilttee  to 
disturb  underlying  policies  of  govenmiental  services.  Policies  are 
for  Congress  to  decide.  The  committee  objective  Is  the  simple 
aim  of  every  American  citizen  in  his  personal  and  bxiainess 
affairs — ^to  determine  whether  what  we  are  doing  can  be  done 
better  and  mare  economically. 

Inefficient  government  and  duplicated  effort  means  high  taxes — 
high  not  only  In  the  actual  rate  but  higher  stlU  In  the  poor 
returns  for  the  money  spent. 

We,  as  Members  of  Congress,  are  trustees  for  the  taxpayer's 
dollar,  and  our  obligation  is  to  make  It  buy  the  fullest  value. 

The  manifold  activities  of  government  must  be  systematized 
and  directed  with  maximum  efficiency. 

No  essential  agency  should  be  starved,  but  saving  should  be 
found  in  consolidation  and  simplification. 

Unless  the  Government  simplifies  itself  It  will  defeat  Ite  own 
objectives.  Most  objectives  are  gained  only  by  the  most  B<mpl*, 
direct,  and  efficient  methods. 

The  Federal  machine  has  become  so  top-heavy  and  unwleldly 
as  to  defeat  by  conflicting  activity  and  needless  red  tepe  the 
accomplishments  of  purposes  for  which  legislation  has  been  passed. 

This  has  resulted  in  a  tremendous  expenditure  for  overhead 
administration,  and  excess  overhead  cost  Is  simply  a  waste  ot 
public  money. 

The  fact  is,  we  are  emerging  from  the  depression  loaded  up  with 
the  greatest  and  most  costly  bureaucracy  in  all  history.  Forget- 
ting for  the  moment  the  cost  of  this  gigantic  government.  It  Is 
not  unfair  to  say  the  Federal  Government  has  been  highly  com- 
plex since  before  the  turn  of  the  century.  Now,  to  the  previous 
accumulation  of  Independent  agencies,  we  have  been  saddled  with 
nearly  half  again  as  many  as  we  had  in  1932.    Some  of  them  are 

E roper.  Others  overlap.  Some  have  outlived  their  usefulness  or 
ave  been  superseded.  Most  of  the  new  ones  were  set  up  in  a 
time  of  crisis  with  virtually  no  regard  for  how  they  fitted  into  a 
coordinated  Federal  Government  pattern.  There  are  glaring  cases 
of  duplicated  effort.  Some  of  the  agencies  actually  have  been 
found  competing  with  themselves.  Where  the  Government  was 
complex  before,  it  is  confusing  now. 

To  point  cut  60  Federal  agency  legal  divisions  In  Washington 
is  enough  to  describe  the  Federal  Jungle. 

There  have  been  at  least  24  agencies  concerned  with  lending 
Oovemment  funds;  6  others  are  In  liquidation. 

There  have  been  at  least  three  agencies  concerned  with  Insur- 
ing deposlte  and  loans. 

There  have  been  at  least  34  agencies  concerned  with  acquisition 
of  land. 

There  have  been  at  least  16  agencies  concerned  with  wUdllfe 
preservation. 

There  have  been  at  least  10  agencies  concerned  with  Government 
construction. 

There  have  been  at  least  nine  agencies  concerned  with  credit  an£ 
finance. 

There  have  been  at  least  a  doaen  agencies  concerned  with  home 
and  community  planning. 

There  have  been  at  least  10  agencies  concerned  with  ^rtt^n\n 
of  construction. 

There  are  Innumerable  other  Instances  of  glaringly  obvious  over- 
lapping functions  and  useless  agencies.  The  duplication  is  ap- 
parent not  only  In  Washington  but  In  every  nook  and  comer  of 
the  country.  Make  the  test  In  your  own  community.  Check 
your  telephone  directories.  A  Government  compiled  directory  in 
Washington  shows  148  separate  Federal  agency  numbers  here,  and 
that  is  exclusive  of  hundreds  of  branch  and  extension  numbers. 

Agency  ofllcee  at  the  seat  of  the  government  are  sprawled  from 
Alexandria.  Va..  to  Baltimore,  Md.  The  Social  Security  Board 
recently  advertised  for  oOoe  space  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
did  not  get  a  single  bid.    It  took  one  unit  to  Baltimore. 

An  example  of  the  situation  here  Is  Besettlement  Administra- 
tion with  13  separate  Washington  addresses. 

Tbare  are  46  penonael  offleets  listed  hare  for  the  Ooranunent. 


Available  Fedeiml  records  show  104  information  and  pubUcatioos 
offices  here. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-slz  Federal  agency  Ubrmrlea  are  listed 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

lliere  are  61  traffic  managers  ha«  whoee  duties  are  to  anange 
for  personnel  transportetlon.  freight  in  some  Instjincee.  and  some- 
times to  make  purchases. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  hundreds  of  ez-newspapermen 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  preaa  sections  which 
have  become  such  prolific  adjuncte  to  the  nxmierous  agenclee. 

In  1930  the  Federal  and  District  Govemmente  paid  in  Waeh- 
tngton  alone  for  17,142  telephones.  In  1936  the  number  Increased 
to  32,882. 

In  Washington  alone  the  Federal  Government  now  has  114.799 
listed  civil  executive  employees,  as  announced  by  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission,  not  Including  those  on  Judicial,  executive,  mlUtary, 
And  relief  pay  rolls.  This  Is  comparable  to  the  number  employtMl 
on  Armistice  Day,  November  11,  1918,  when  we  were  fighting  a 
war  for  our  existence  as  an  independent  nation.  We  now  have 
twice  as  many  employees  in  Washington  alone  as  we  had  In  the 
prosperous  days  of  1927. 

Uncle  Sam  pays  an  anntial  rent  bUl  of  $25,000,000.  If  he  paid 
taxes  on  his  own  property,  the  Washington  ccdlector  alcme  would 
denxand  $6,000,000  per  year. 

More  new.  Jobs  have  been  created  since  1933  than  during  the 
first  century  of  the  Nation's  existence,  and  even  now  we  are  stlU 
adding  at  the  rate  of  nearly  100  new  employees  for  each  day  to 
every  month,  and  this  is  the  average  for  the  past  6  months. 

In  1916  o\ir  total  cost  of  government,  including  Interest  on  the 
public  debt,  was  $1,000,000.  Now  the  Interest  on  o\ur  public  debt 
alone  is  nearly  as  great  as  the  total  cost  of  government  to  1916. 
Today  we  are  spending  more  than  eight  times  the  amount  we 
spent  In  1916.  This  Is  not  by  any  means  all  due  to  recovery-  and 
relief.  Eliminating  recovery  and  relief,  we  are  spending  now  six 
times  as  much  as  we  spent  to  1916.  and  the  new  Budget  startlnf 
next  Jxily  gives  no  hcq;>e  for  a  substantial  reduction  to  puhUo 
spending. 

But  to  me  the  most  astonishing  result  of  my  Investigation  Lb  the 
tocrease  to  Federal  activities  iutsldp  of  Washington. 

On  BCarch  1,  1933,  the  Federu  Govfmment.leased  6.084  buildings 
or  parte  of  bxiUdlngs  outolde  of  Washington.  In  the  period  from 
March  1.  1933,  to  July  1,  1936.  the  Government  built  664  new 
bxilldlngs  outside  of  Washington,  at  a  cost  of  $239,000,000.  Tet. 
on  July  1,  1936,  notwlthstandtog  the  buildings  constructed,  we 
tocreased  the  leased  buildings  to  11,842 — ^twice  as  many.  The 
figures  are  available  only  until  July  1,  1936,  and  today  the  number 
Is  greater. 

The  fioor  space  of  leased  and  Government-owned  buUdlngs  out- 
side of  Washtogton  on  July  1,  1936,  was  102,319,199  square  feet,  as 
omipared  to  56,239,294  square  feet  of  leased  and  Government- 
owned  buildings  as  of  March  1,  1933. 

None  of  these  figures  toclude  Military  Bstebllshment  or  veterans^ 
hospital  space  or  public-health  buildings. 

The  magnitude  of  our  expansion  outside  of  Washington  Is  Illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  we  lease  or  own  office  space  equivalent  to 
62  Empire  Steto  Buildings,  or  more  than  one  Empire  Stete  Build- 
ing for  each  Stete  to  the  Union,  and  agato  I  repeat,  this  does  not 
toclude  the  floor  space  of  buildings  owned  or  leased  to  the  dty  of 
Washington.  This  surprised  me,  because  I  was  tmder  the  impres- 
sion— and  perhaps  you  were  also — that  the  mato  Increase  to  gov- 
ernmental activities  had  occurred  to  Washington  itstff.  Tet  it 
sppears  that  cotoddent  with  the  expansion  at  Washington  an 
equal  or  greater  expansion  has  been  made  outalde. 

I  challenge  one  and  all  to  find  a  citizen  who  will  deny  the  need 
for  governmental  simplification.  Everywhere  this  work  has  been 
hailed  with  the  emphatic  assertion: 

"It  should  be  done." 

But  the  assertion  tovarlably  has  been  accompanied  with  the 
lamentetlon: 

"But  it  can't  be  done,  because: 

"Of  the  tremendous  preesure  of  entrenched  bureaus  and  dspart- 
mente. 

"Of  the  tremendoiu  pressure  of  practical  politics. 

"Of  the  lavish  pnyeganda  built  up  to  popularise  ttie  activities 
of  the  agencies  both  at  Washington  and  to  virtually  every  tocaUty." 

But  I,  for  one,  believe  that  public  sentiment  will  sooner  or  later 
demand  a  reorganization  not  only  to  simplify  the  Oovtfnment  but 
to  red\ioe  substantially  ite  cost. 

No  greater  service  to  the  new  policies  of  government  adopted  by 
Congress  can  now  be  rendered  than  to  promote  a  govenunental 
reorganization  to  administer  tlieee  policies  to  ths  most  direct, 
simple,  and  economical  manner. 

As  the  emergency  passes,  I  do  not  believe  the  country  wUl  long 
submit  to  Federal  e:q>endltt2res  to  the  extent  of  nearly  10  perocmt 
of  our  preeent  national  income  for  ordinary  expenses,  exclusive  of 
expenditures  for  recovery  and  relief,  as  Is  the  case  today,  and  to 
this  must  be  added  local  and  Stete  taxation. 

Justification  perhi^M  existed  for  extravagance  to  the  creation  of 
new  bxireaus  during  the  trial  and  stress  of  the  emergency,  but  now. 
with  the  passing  of  the  crisis,  this  extravagance  should  and  must 
be  eliminated. 

What  I  am  saying  tonight  Is  no  reflection  on  the  many  thousands 
of  men  and  women  devoting  their  Uves  to  servloe  to  ths  Gov- 
emment. 

Many  are  my  friends  and  my  ofllelal  contact  with  them  has  ft»> 
quently  Imprtewd  me  with  their  patriotic  servloe  and  ability,  and 
this  Is  especially  true  of  tlioee  who  have  long  been  oonneetod  with 
Government.    To  their  capacity  is  due  the  fact  that  the  vast 
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iM  operated  M  vaU  Mtt 

^  Is  for  OtaograM  to  mitke  povtbto  m  utmpnflfttnn  wlifcai  wm 
broaden  the  oppartxatitf  <£  these  ezperleneed  esecuU^ee  to  tnaeaes 
the  flOctency  «  their  vltiaJy  »"aP<»tMa»  wort.  .„„,^__  «« 

There  la  no  ifgitl"'**^  fwilt  to  be  found  wtth  Increesing  the 
eoond  aervloe  otaox  Ooverninent  In  reeponee  to  reeeoneble  decaMMte 
S  modm  ttaaee  for  thoee  things  unnf  ry  for  oar  protection  and 
■■■a  1MB  It  Is  right  thst  Oovemment  should  prograes  in  s  n>f*|f- 
^Smmensurste  with  the  progre-  o<  our  <^v»^»'»^*»;  ^ 
■xovlmt  comtfexltT  at  our  social  and  ecooomlc  life,  but  dj  the 
^^tok^ttaeaofsmment  should  constanUy  strive  for  the  saine 
•oonony  and  effldency  exacted  of  cltlaens  by  the  •^▼■nceBto 
ottvDliaaes  o<  progress.  That  ^jpUes  not  only  to  the  VM^raf 
Oovarnm^but  to  the  multitude  at  State,  dty.  townsh4>^snd 
eonnty.  and  district  govenunents  ss  welL  How  else  can  we  survive 
^t»t  H*"*"**«  "^  t»>*  Jtederal  Oorenupspt  sad  hundreds  of  thoMsenrti 
or  local  and  district  gorenunsntsT 


Preelection  Address  hj  Hon.  James  A.  Farley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NEELY 

OF  WS8T  VOtaDOA 

IN  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STAINES 
Twtwiat,  January  12, 19S7 


mutto  ArimfTH  OP  BOir 

CBAnO  KATXONAL 


A.  FAHUCT.  or  THB  XXMO- 
MOVmBBB  a.  1M« 


ICr.  NEKLY.  lir.  PreskSeDft.  I  wdc  uDSotanoiis  ooDfleot  to 
imn  printed  tn  the  Rbcois  an  »ddren  broadcast  by  Chair- 
tfimn  jaoMs  A.  Fktfkj.  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, on  tbe  nli^  before  tbe  election. 

Then  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rscoim,  as  follows: 

Tt»e  story  has  been  told.  I  bellere  ererybody  to  America  has 
OMde  up  Ids  mind  how  be  will  vote  tamoRow.  FOfor  years  ago, 
«n  a  parallel  oeea^on.  I  told  tbe  people  that  FrankUn  D.  Boose- 
veH  and  Jolm  N.  Oainer  isoald  be  overwbdmlngly  elected  Presl- 
dKit  and  Vice  Ptesldent  of  tbe  united  Statee.  I  was  not  speaking 
Itan  at  raadocD.  but  from  a  definite  conoq>tlon  at  tbe  qtlrtt  at  tbls 

rroWbt  lei  me  ten  ymi  In  all  sinearlty  that  I  am  }ast  as  sore 
af  ^i5MUt«jMMi>ii»WS  election  trill  bring  forth  ss  I  was  4  years  ago. 
Our  couutiy  wUl  reafflnn  their  eonlldenoe  to  our  great  leaders  even 
more  emphatically  tban  was  the  caae  to  1933.  I  qpoke  of  them 
then  aslsaders  of  the  Democmtle  Party.  Kow  I  qwak  at  them 
as  leaders  of  the  Nation,  regardlees  of  pwty.  They  are  the  eham- 
of  an  who  lo6k  forward  to  gieattt  prosperity  and  wider 
for  our  country.  ^    .^        ^ 

...^^  .^m  been  and  Is  no  doubt  to  my  mind  as  to  the  outcome 
of  the  tfectlon.  It  has  been  apparent  throi^hout  the  campaign 
y^  the  people  not  only  appro?ed  of  what  has  been  dome  by  the 
BoQoevelt  aSlnlstratlon  but  are  determined  thait  the  policies  of 
the  President  Shall  be  carried  on  for  4  more  years. 

This  eooTlcUoQ  on  the  part  of  the  electorate  I  know  to  be 
MMkm-wlds.  R  tt  a  reqionse  to  the  nattonal  character  of  the 
^ntg«  that  President  Boosevclt  has  aooompllshed.  Bis  alms  and 
Ideals  have  concerned  the  future  bapplneea  of  ias,OOOjOOO  people, 
•ad  to  the  hearts  of  a  vast  msjortty  his  deeds  are  Imperlshably 


_  to  my  apcrlenoe  have  I  seen  so^  cooperation,  such  sym- 
pathy, and  such  devotlan  ae  has  been  manifested  by  the  organlsa- 
ttonnlks  wIm>  have  contrtbuted  so  much  to  the  success  of  this 
^^mippip..  I  wmat  to  aipieas  my  slnoere  tbanks  and  gratitude  to 
theee  who  have  worked  to  harness  with  me  every  hour  of  every  day 
ffriw  the  convention  at  PhUade^thla  sent  us  oft  fo  a  glorious  start. 

Ify  enedal  regarcb  are  extended  to  every  member,  man  and 
vonanTaf  the  Democntle  Katlooal  Oommlttee.  Their  burden  to 
eivery  Stats  hM  been  a  heavy  one.  nMyhaveservedeoably  andso 
fatthfttUy  that  there  Is  not  a  comer  to  the  land  tonight  where  I 
fed  that  anything  hM  been  left  undone  that  needed  doing.      _ 

•nm  State  dtalrmen  and  State  dlxectors  have  been  no  less  active 
ytwi  useful  ^"^  the  thousands  of  county  chairmen  and  women 
have  even  mote  than  usual  performed  the  sort  of  effective  service 
that  wine  elections. 

I  cannot  and  must  not  stop  there.  The  enthuslastle  cooperation 
which  ^»^  been  esteoded  me  hss  reacted  on  down  to  the  district 
and  pnetnet  wortcen.  where  thousands  of  party  Ttojans  have  been 
•t  work  for  the  past  4  wk*"*^*^  doing  the  eort  of  routtoe  but 
'  thhvs  thttt  spen  organisation,  end  organisation  qpells 
Our  speakers  were  on  the  road  for  months,  forgetfud  of 
MESonal  dlsoomfarts,  cazrylng  the  message  of  Roose- 
^MK  danxxracy  to  sll  who  would  listen. 

Our  organlaatlon  at  nataonal  headquarters  worked  with  tlrdess 
and  doddlke  preciskm.   The  oolored  people  and  the  voters 


of  fimgn  extraction  gave  us  l-^ect  cooper^  and  mwave^ 
loyalty/They  worked  with  the  seal  that  Is  bom  of  conviction  sad 
deep  political  faith.  . . 

Ito  aU  those  folks  1  have  J\i8t  mentioned  let  me  extend  now  th« 
cratetnl  and  hearty  thanks  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee, 
5  mvsdf  ss  (dialiman,  and  <rf  President  Rooeeveit  personaUy.  You 
have  been  patriotic  soldiers  to  a  conquertng  army.  The  trlur^ 
of  the  principles  for  which  you  have  fought  to  this  election  ^ 
be  a  sowoe  ofwlde  and  satisfaction  to  you  throughout  your  life- 
time. And  I  wish  to  add  a  brief  word  of  praise  for  the  election 
oOdals  of  both  parties,  who  will  wc«k  from  dawn  t<xnarrow  until 

the  votee  are  counted.  ^ 

None  of  these  loyal  soldiers  to  the  great  army  of  Democrattc 
vorkers  win  ever  get  credit  enough  for  what  hss  been  done.  It 
would  be  impoeslble  for  anycme  to  reward  or  praise  them  suffl- 
elentty  X  want  them  to  know  that  I  appreciate  beyond  any  pos- 
■iUe  measure  to  words  their  loyalty  and  devotian.  They  have 
made  It  poeslble  for  me  to  say,  with  aU  of  the  assurance  and 
oonvlctlan  at  my  command,  that  through  than  a  great  victory  has 

l^fffifi  won.  

We  need  now  only  to  oonflnn  that  victory.  There  Is  one  more 
task  f or  aU  of  us.  This  responsibility  lies  even  more  heavily  on 
the  humble  party  workers  than  those  who  have  played  directing 
parts  so  far. 

We  must,  an  of  us.  get  out  the  vote  and  see  that  ru>  opportunity 
IB  overtocAed  to  get  every  supporter  of  the  President  to  cast  his 
vote  tomorrow.  I  have  been  a  prectoct  worker  myself  for  a  quar- 
t«  of  a  century.  I  know  that  there  Is  a  Job  to  be  done  on 
deetlon  day;  that  It  \b  hard  and  unexciting,  but  I  also  know  that 
tt  Is  tremendoudy  Imptvtsnt. 

This  has  been  a  hard-fought  campaign.  It  has  closed  with 
Shrfll  eriee  of  hate  and  bitterness  from  our  opponents.  They 
have  to  deeperatkm  said  and  done  things  which  lack  foundatUm 
either  to  form  and  substance.  I  regret  that  ttiey  were  unable  to 
restrato  the  walls  of  the  loser.  The  Isst-mtoute  mlsrepreomta- 
tions  only  do  them  hsrm  and  the  coimtry  as  a  whole  no  good. 
It  means  that  a  little  more  time  wUl  have  to  paas  before  the  scars 
heal  up  and  we  once  more  achieve  that  unity  of  purpoee  which 
l>^«  made  us  a  great  nation. 

What,  for  tostanoe,  has  been  accomplished  by  the  deliberate 
effort  which  has  been  made  to  mislead  the  workers  of  the  United 
States  with  respect  to  the  Social  Secxirlty  Act?  Its  enactment  wUI 
be  written  to  the  pages  of  history  as  one  of  the  greatest  acoom- 
Biishments  of  tbe  Booeevelt  administration.  It  means  that  to  the 
futturettie  working  men  and  women  of  the  country  may  labor 
without  doubt  and  fear  of  what  may  be  their  fate  to  old  age. 
It  Is  Uwurance  against  the  poorhouse  or  the  charity  of  our  nelpx- 
bors  when  we  have  reached  the  limit  of  usefutoess.  The  contri- 
butions i^ilch  workers  and  emplojrers  make  share  and  share  aUke 
■re  not  a  tax  but  insurance  premituns,  which  provide  benefits  at 
tatee  below  any  that  private  companies  could  afford  to  make. 

And  perhws  most  Important  of  all  is  the  fact,  generaUy  over- 
looiked.  that  the  Social  Security  Act  provides  for  unemployment 
Uvurance  without  any  cost  at  aU  to  the  worklngman.  It  is  a 
PMeral  pledge  that  the  pec^le  wUl  never  again  be  compeUed  to 
suffer  as  they  did  during  the  recent  RepubUcan  depression. 

I  slnoexely  and  honestly  believe  that  thoee  who  have  been  respcm- 
Blble  for  attempting  to  destroy  the  faith  of  the  people  to  what  they 
believed  to  be  a  means  of  protection  against  want  and  misery  to 
their  declining  years  have  much  to  answer  not  only  to  those  whom 
they  have  tried  to  n"*"'***^  but  to  their  own  consciences  as  well. 

Bvery  /^tn*rw^*"  who  favors  social  security  as  a  substitute  for  the 
dole  and  other  forms  of  emergency  relief  must  regret  the  Injection 
of  this  Issue  toto  the  «— ^p^F'  to  the  warped  way  to  which  it  has 
■been  presented. 

The  sweeping  victory  which  President  Roosevelt  wffl  wto  tomor- 
row at  the  poUs  wlU  be  due  to  substantial  measure  to  the  loyalty 
^jMi  devotion  of  the  working  pec^le  of  America  and  of  the  women 
of  Amerioa.  Tto  my  mtod  tt  Is  extremely  significant  that  these  two 
great  groups  of  people  sre  overwhelmingly  to  favor  of  the  Preel- 
dent's  reelection  because  they  suffered  most  from  the  ravages  of  the 
depression.  They  know  the  agony  and  the  heartaches  of  flnanclsl 
towcurity.  misery,  and  want.  Tl»y  know  who  was  their  friend 
and  protector  to  the  great  depression  broiight  on  by  RepubUcan 
negleet  and  incomiietence. 

In  expressing  this  sincere  and  grateful  appredatlon  to  every  unit 
to  our  victorious  army  I  would  be  extremely  ronlss  If  I  overlooked 
the  bustoessmen.  big  and  little,  who  supported  our  catise  with  such 
undivided  loyalty.  They  helped  us  flnanclaUy  to  a  most  substan- 
tial manner.  These  men  have  perfOTmed  a  lasting  service  both  to 
their  profession  and  to  their  country.  They  have  been  alive  and 
alert  to  sustaining  every  move  of  the  Rooeevelt  admln1stratl<Mi  to 
■ponaor  human  betterment  and  to  relieve  hiunan  want.  I  com- 
mend theee  businessmen  especially  because  they  have  stood  for 
their  convictions  against  the  noisy  and  at  times  unfair  partisan 
attacks  of  a  mtoority  to  the  industrial  world. 

To  my  mtod  one  of  the  most  heartening  things  dining  the  past 
few  years  was  the  fidelity  of  millions  of  unemployed  men  and 
women  to  the  cherished  institutions  of  America.  It  Is  pleasant  to 
recall  that  they  maintained  their  faith  to  democratic  institutions 
vriUle  members  of  the  Liberty  League  were  whining  for  a 
dictatorship. 

Let  me  say  before  closing  that  the  Democratic  Party  Is  deeply 
grateful  to  these  millions  of  progressive  Republicans  who  made 
vicUxj  possible  to  1932  by  tbe  election  of  our  candidate.  Mr. 
Booeevelt.  We  know  that  you  have  not  been  disappptoted — that 
the  Chief  Executive  has  kept  faith  with  you  and  faith  with  the 
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country  by  sponsoring  one  of  the  greatest  relief  and  human-welfare 
programs  to  history. 

We  welcome  the  support  of  these  millions  of  progreeslve  Repub- 
licans once  agato.  We  rejoice  In  the  fact  that  no  one  has  dared 
question  the  patriotism  of  this  great  band  of  stalwart  liberals 
who  have  placed  principle  above  party  by  uniting  to  support  of 
President  Rooeevelt.  Let  me  assxu'e  these  progressives  once  agato 
that  they  will  not  be  disappointed — that  they  will  not  be  betrayed. 
The  next  4  years  will  find  President  Roosevelt  adhering,  as  he  has 
to  tbe  past,  to  the  great  humanitarian  prtociples  which  always 
guide  his  conduct  to  public  office. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  of  thanks  to  those  great  newspapers  which 
have  supported  us  to  this  campaign  and  also  to  those  newspapers 
which,  even  though  they  failed  to  support  us  editorially,  gave  the 
Democratic  cause  an  even  break  to  their  news  coliunns.  That  is 
aU  we  asked — an  even  break.  To  the  radio  people  also  I  extend  the 
stocere  thanks  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee.  We  have 
had  splendid  and  conttouous  coqperatlon  from  those  who  manage 
the  broadcasting  facilities  at  America.  The  fact  that  President 
Roosevelt  personally  has  been  able  to  bring  his  message  into  nearly 
every  American  home — ^by  his  own  voice — has  been  a  tremendous 
fsctor  to  this  campaign. 

The  campaign  Is  at  its  end.  We  are  grateful  to  the  millions  who 
have  listened  falthfuUy  to  the  barrage  of  political  oratory  over  the 
airways,  especially  during  the  past  couple  of  weeks.  No  doubt  it 
will  be  a  relief  to  you  to  turn  off  the  switch  with  the  realization 
that  you  have  heard  your  last  political  speech.  All  that  can  be 
said  has  been  said.    The  decision  is  to  your  hands. 

The  zero  hovir  is  t^iproachlng.  Wlthto  a  short  time  the  polls 
will  be  open.  Wlthto  a  few  hours  the  greatest  popular  referendum 
to  history  will  be  imder  way.  Wlthto  a  few  hours  millions  upon 
millions  of  free  Americans  will  enter  the  voting  booth  to  select  the 
man  whom  they  believe  best  fitted  to  administer  the  affairs  of  this 
great  Nation  for  the  next  4  years.    There  Is  no  other  issue. 

The  Democratic  Party  Is  proud  of  its  candidates  and  their  rec- 
ords. In  a  little  over  3  years  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  rebuilt  the  Nation's  economic  timbers  and  restored  the  Na- 
tion's cowage  and  confidence.  He  has  led  us  to  the  pathway  of 
peace,  progress,  and  prosperity  to  a  position  of  world  leadership 
never  siupassed  to  American  history. 

The  United  States  Is  a  great  country  and  to  every  crisis  a  great 
leader  has  come  forth.  These  great  names  are  written  in  letters 
of  gold  upon  the  pages  of  American  history. 

In  the  last  couple  of  years  another  name  has  been  added  to  the 
list  of  Imperlsh&ble  American  names.  Tomorrow  more  than 
25,000,000  of  his  fellow  citizens  will  give  a  vote  of  confidence  and 
thanks  to  the  stalwart  leader  who  brought  us  safely  through  the 
great  crisis — to  the  gallant  leader  who  has  kept  faith  with  hu- 
manity— ^Franklto  D.  Roosevelt. 


Neutrality  and  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF  NOBTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  January  12. 1937 


ABTTCLB  BT  HON.  BENNETT  CHAlfP   CLARK.  OP  MISSOURI 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  Presideiit.  in  last  Sunday's  Washington 
Star,  as  well  as  the  New  Toilc  Times  of  the  same  date,  was 
published  an  article  by  the  Junior  Senator  trcm  Missouri 
[Mr.  Clark]  imder  the  heading  "Price  of  Peace  for  United 
States  is  Termed  Real  Bargain."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  may  be  printed  in  the  Ricois. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Star  of  Jan.  10.  1937] 
Pbicb  of  Pkacs  roa  UNrrso  Statss  Is  Tbucxd  Rsai.  BtsasTW — 

MaifSATOBT  NXUTRAUTT  LAW  Is  USCED  BT  SSNATOB  CUtMX, — ^WOXTLD 

LnciT  Powns  or  PaxsmcNT 
(By  BsmtXTT  CRsacr  Cuuuc,  United  Statee  Senator  from  IClssouri) 

I  believe  the  people  of  the  United  States  an(  more  toterested  to 
keeping  otxr  country  ofit  of  war  than  almoet  any  other  one  thing. 
In  fact.  I  have  never  seen  such  a  unanimity  of  sentiment  on  any 
one  question. 

Most  people  realise  that  some  sacrifices  must  be  made  If  we  are 
to  do  this.  Certainly  all  who  have  thoxight  about  its  possibili- 
ties do. 

To  accomplish  it  we  must  cheerfully  sacrifice  the  chance  for 
quick  and  big  profits,  the  possible  temporazy  expansion  of  our 
e^Kvts  and  resulting  employment  at  good  wages  far  persons  who 
might  otherwise  engage  to  making  war  exports.  We  must  dqvlve 
American  ships  of  cargoes  that  would  pay  excellent  freight  rates. 
We  must  deprive  American  bankers  and  toveston  of  profltabl* 


commissions  and  high  totereet  tovestments.  We  mivt  not  permit 
American  insurance  companiee  to  underwrite  war  risks,  no  matter 
how  attractive  the  rates. 

In  the  long  rvm.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  cheaper — that  everyone 
concerned  in  America  will  be  better  off,  even  flnanctaUy.  to  say 
nothing  about  human  suffering,  loss  of  life,  and  the  other  horrible 
consequences  of  our  being  dragged  into  another  war. 

It  was  profitable  exports,  the  high-interest  loans,  the  war-risk 
insurance;  yes,  even  luUversal  employment  at  high  wages  and  high 
prices  for  our  farm  products  which  dragged  us  toto  the  World 
War  to  1917  and  is  also  largely  responsible  for  the  depression 
and  agcmy  from  which  we  are  emerging. 

aiUST  PAT  THX  paid 

We  want  something  which  Is  very  real  and  very  dear  to  our 
people — ^peace — and  we  must  be  willing  to  pay  the  price  for  It: 
though  we  can  be  comforted  by  the  fact  the  price  repreeents  a 
real  bargaiiL  The  quick  profits  of  war  ejqKXts  and  other  unneutral 
activities  come  home  to  roost  almost  Inevitably. 

There  are  two  schools  of  thought  about  the  best  way  to  go  about 
neutrality  legislation.  One  is  to  permit  the  President  to  exercise 
discretion,  not  only  as  to  what  may  not  be  exported  foUowlng 
the  outbreak  of  any  war  which  threatens  to  tovolve  the  United 
States,  but  as  to  which  nations  may  and  which  nations  may  not 
receive  war  supplies  decided  to  be  contraband. 

My  own  belief,  and  I  think  that  of  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
and  House,  is  that  the  less  discretion  vested  to  any  governmental 
agency  the  better.  We  must  have  a  fact-finding  authority,  and 
that  authority  should  be  the  President.  We  must  leave  to  his 
Judgment  the  decision  of  when  a  war  threatens  to  tovolve  the 
neutrality  of  the  United  States.  That  is  a  fact-finding  function. 
Someone  has  to  do  it.    The  President  is  the  proper  person. 

But  to  give  the  Preeident  discretion,  for  example,  as  to  which 
is  the  aggressor  to  this  war  which  may  arise  is  a  very  dangerous 
power.  Its  exercise  would  be  an  act  of  war.  Its  exerciee  would 
tend  to  drag  the  United  States  Into  the  conflict  rather  than  keep 
it  out. 

Txaainc  pbxssubx  uxslt 

Moreover,  such  a  discretionary  power  would  subject  the  Piesl* 
dent  needlessly  to  terrific  pressure.  Every  possible  Influence 
would  be  broiight  to  bear  on  him  to  hold  that  Nation  A  was  *he 
aggressor,  and  therefore  we  should  permit  shipments  to  Nation  B. 
I  cannot  exaggerate  this,  for  I  think  the  pressure  wotild  be  over- 
whelm tog  and  totolerable.  Tt  will  be  bad  enough  even  on  the 
question  of  fact  finding — of  deciding  when  a  war  threatens  to 
tovolve  our  neutrality. 

Such  permissive  legislation,  moreover,  leads  us  directly  toto  the 
League  of  Nations  by  the  back-door  route.  If  we  are  going  to  Join 
the  League  of  Nations  to  the  toterest  of  world  peace,  we  shoxild 
go  to  the  front  door. 

We  have  a  periect  illiistration  of  the  folly  of  this  permissive 
policy  to  the  recent  Italo-Ethiopian  mess,  when  Premier  Laval,  of 
France,  and  Sir  Samuel  Hoare  attempted  to  coerce  Italy  by  the 
threat  of  cutting  off  her  supplies  of  oil.  Mussolini  replied  thst 
such  a  blockade  would  be  an  act  of  war  and  totimated  what  might 
happen  to  the  British  fleet  to  the  Mediterranean.  Ptanoe  and 
Britato  backed  down,  with  consida«ble  loss  of  prestige. 

Pomissive  neutrality  legislation  leads  inevitably  to  aanctiona. 
and  we  know  Just  how  dangerous  sanctions  are. 

The  argument  against  any  embargo  of  war  suppUee,  eqiedaUy . 
arms,  ammunition,  and  the  implements  of  war — the  i^T»r«»g*  used 
to  the  preeent  temporary  law — Is  that  manufacturers  t>*tT>fciT»g  ot 
this  profitable  businees  wlU  thereupon  locate  their  plants  to  other 
countriee,  poesibly  countries  against  which  some  day  the  United 
States  may  engage  to  war,  and  that  aa  a  result,  when  that  war 
comes,  the  enemy  countty  wiU  have  a  tremendous  advantage 
over  us. 


This  argument  Is  followed  up  by  the  allegation  that  to  the 
prooees  at  carrying  on  the  munitions  businees  dleooverlee  are 
made,  new  toventions  worked  out,  aU  of  which  tend  to  give  the 
country-  to  which  theee  things  happen  a  big  advantage. 

The  answer  Is  simple.  When  we  got  toto  the  World  War  th« 
tremendous  facilities  for  mxmltlon  making  which  war  e^Mrts  had 
built  xip  from  1914  to  1917  were  nothing  like  adequate  for  our 
purpoees.  Whereas  the  munitions  makers  bloAed  and  delayed 
the  efforts  of  the  Gownment  to  augment  thoee  facilities,  notably 
to  the  case  of  the  Old  Hickory  plant  to  Tsnneeaee. 

Answering  the  second  potot — ^with  reqiect  to  new  toventloni^ 
secret  formulas,  etc; — ^we  brought  out  to  a  Senate  committee  hear- 
ing that,  with  the  •pprovl  at  military  and  naval  InteUljence,  our 
private  munitions  makers  were  actually  encouraged  to  atH  their 
secret  formulas  and  toventions  to  Russia  and  Japan. 

The  difficulty  about  getting  started  to  quantity  produetlon  of 
arms  and  munitions  Is  the  lack  <tf  the  Jigs,  dies,  and  tools.  1^ 
to  today  our  War  and  Navy  Dqiartments  have  been,  it  sonmnd  to 
me,  sadly  deficient  to  this  essentlaL 

snppLT  or  Dm  mimit 

A  proper  supply  of  Jigs,  dies,  and  tools  would  make  tt  pnertW* 
for  any  factory  to  begto  tximlng  out.  with  little  dday,  the  sort 
of  rifle  or  other  weapon  or  ammimltlon  desired.  During  tbe  World 
War  most  of  our  soldiers  used  an  infertor  rifle  becauae  the  muni- 
tions makers  did  not  have  the  dies.  Jigs,  and  tools  to  pennlt  their 
manufacturing  Sprtngflelds,  which  were  an  toflnltely  superlog 
rifle—to  feet,  the  best  to  tbe  world. 

We  begged,  borrowed,  and  stole  about  90  ^ytogflsMs  tar  oar 
regiment  and  gave  them  to  our  ahaipelMotsa.    Bad  there  beat  a 
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ttaekoCdlai^  JJpw  •»!  tecta  te  th.  8|»ta^liad  ^n^  Bode 
S^^wmooSahKf  put  aU  ■crt*  of  imeUxim  to  work 

fn«MT>g  thto  better  rifle.  ^  ^    .«:_i«  4.*,i. 

^SXretim-rt  li  i|*«U«»g  •  ^«y  «f^ -f"^*  to  «^^ 

»•-*  LMt  VMT  1  mtiodticed  an  Maendnaent  to  give  $l6.ooww 
iS  iSLoSTrtTtbelr  own.  the  War  end  Nevy  D^P^^in^to  ^ 

ooanMe  tbe  prlvmte  menufaetura  of  muntuooe.  tt  mcs,  wy 
SStodtTeD^rMett.  And  tlUe  notwlthstMwlliig  tlie  fact  th^ 
Ib<?lMn  Hmd  by  the  Wto  Plana  DlTlaion  tbat  •15.000.000 
could  be  very  uaefuUy  apent  tn  tbla  connection. 

one  of  the  great  dlllleulUee  to  putttog  «««,toeth  toto  the  new 
ne^ty  Uw  iThow  broad  to  make  J^,  ,««=*»i,^°2«.;L^2l 
band  articles.  Ttie  preaent  law  P«»*»*"«,«2<**S,  ^^.J^T^n-SJl 
SSStton.  and  lmpl«nente  of  war."  .P^,^«^«^^S«»i,«2S 
SoSd  be  no  dl*3etlon  about  that.    Atter  that.  I  think  oonmiDdl- 

tlea  ahould  be  dinded  toto  categories.   • 


Mffiaam  ca: 

For  toatance.  copper.  Ttrr"ir"*'*  •^  **^  should  be  to  a  cate- 
mM^trSTiM^eTZam  and  ammunition.  Whereaa 
ftK^yt»w  snd  cotton  ^ould  be  to  another  catefory.  ^        ^      . 

Mr  own  thontfht  te  that  this  last  category,  foodstuffs  and  cot- 

uS^^rSX.  a  strictly  «-»»r^;««J„;SSt.  t^^A^SS 
*<atrti:ttT  -  T1»eT  should  not  more  to  the  belUgcrentB  on  American 
rtST^THey  should  not  be  toaured  by  American  Insurance  com- 
ISm.  toshort.  after  being  kjaded  on  fore»5  Teasels  toour  porta, 
tbne  should  be  no  risk  whaterer  to  any  Amwinan  toUresC 

What  did  the  foreign  buyers  cane  back  to  the  early  days  ct  the 
WoSTwiTiSm  olffW  Ootemmant  set  up  a  war-rlsk  towrwioe 
coJES^^Jk  tte^shlp  was  torpedoed.  Uncle  Bam  paid  the  bllL 
STJlSSrlly.  tS  Amirlcan  flaTmurt  be  takm  off  munitions 

^I'^uld  not  be  content  with  warning  American  ctttoms  not  to 
tiatrt  en  belligerent  Teasels  I  would  make  the  forfeiting  of  the 
MSBOO^  ^pSalty  for  such  trayeltog.  one  of  the  most  dangw- 

SSr^bllltto  of  fouatog  pubUc  «»«»*«VLi^^„J^«  ."^.S* 
iMQlnrrats  which  oouJd  exist.  It  waa  «»  Uyealort  on  the  Lioi- 
^^^iS^  enraged  so  many  to  thte  oountry.  not  the  lorn  of  the 
l^  her  oS»o;  Urea  of  American  dttosna  who.  under  my 
of  whrt  the  law  should  be.  would  be  kept  off  belligerent 


Social  Security  for  Alaska 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cm 

HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND 

DKLKGATB  FBOM  ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  Jaauary  11»  1937 


BADIO  ADDMB8  OT  HOW.  AWTHCWT  J- JMlONDjMBMOATJ 
pSmcSaSKA.  BB00RD8D  FOR  DKUVEBT  OVKB  BAZnO- 
BROAZXIASTnta  STATKUre  m  ALASKA 


Mr.  DIMOICD.  Mr.  Bpei^lcer.  under  leave  given  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Rkooid.  I  Include  the  foDowlnir  address, 
which  has  been  recordBd  faor  deUvesy  over  radio  broadcasting 
■tstions  KPQD.  KCIBO.  and  KIMT  in  Alaska: 

ItT  dear  fnends.  yoa  may  leiimmbtir  that  last  winter  I  suggested 
ttTo^  tfVne^  aMfon  of  th*  Alaska  Leglalatnre  In  order 
to  eMctDrampthMaw  necessary  T^rrltortel  laws  so  aa  to  give  the 
cftlaena oTAiaSaitthe  ivery  substantial  benefits  of  the  PMeral  Boelal 
Security  Act;  but  at  that  time  tt  was  found  tanposslble  to  h«M 
soeh  aMHlon  ob  aeeoimt  of  ttie  death  of  one  of  the  members  of 
tba  leglslatnre  and  the  realgnaftlOB  of  several  others,  which  tMa 
■uuldmiLiMBiiltstii  XtM  caning  of  a  ifieelal  deetlcm.    Upon  a  review 
of  aU  of  the  facts,  tbe  fieskleut  decided  that,  stnoe  the  nest  oMSlnn 
of  the  legMature  wookl  be  bdd  early  In  19S7.  It  wooM  *•  .*J«« 
to  wait  for  that  semkm  to  oonalder  the  enactment  of  addltlopal 
sodal-eecortty  legMstlOD  for  Alaska.    »  may  be  weH.  however,  to 
note  in  nassinc  that  had  tt  been  possible  to  hold  a  special  session 
of  the  teMatare  tn  ttie  earty  months  of  1W6,  Alaska  woqM  have 
bacn  esttttod  to  reeetve  from  the  IMsral  Ooverament  for  old-age 
MiHtinre  and  Mrtstance  to  dependent  dilMren  and  to  the  Ulnd 
a  som  ta  eioem  of  iaM,000.  wtthoat  Vbe  need  of  approprlattng  a 
single  additional  dollar  of  Tstilturlal  fonda. 
But  that  Is  all  now  bsbtnA  na.    When  yoa  hear  this  the  Alaska 
wttl  ba  la  asMlon  at  Jwneau  and  no  sublaet  to  be 
St  that  SMSAon  can  be  of  greater  In^ortaaoe  ttiaa 
tn  llBS  with  the  Pedenl  Social  Security 
iMBar  I  said  on  many  oecasloaa  that  the 
;  of  tha  TKTtlorlsllcddatiire  waa  of  mote 
ef  ilaska  than  the  uuiiesponrtlng  ssa- 
die  Oss«ram  beoaoie  of  tt*  very  tatt  that  the  Isglslatiwe 


lfgt,i>tin.>  to  secure  lor  Alaska  all  ol  the  advantages  at  the  Federal 

^*aS»®fS2e^the  subject  last  summer  Stote  a^t^SUto  ^ 
passed  legSaUon  to  provide  a  larger  measure  of  socl^  security  for 
SJ^SiaSswid  obtain  the  benefits  of  the  Federal  act  so  that  at 
Se  Mwent  time  we  find  that  fhe  number  of  StatM  whose  pubUc- 
SL£Sa  plans  have  been  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board- 
i^by  StiSesI  include  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii — are  as  follows: 
For  old-age  assistance,  commonly  known  as  old-age  pen-  ^  ^^^^^ 

For  *Sd"to"the'bir]^~™~i~i~ii SliSS: 

For  aid  to  dependent  children "if^Z^^^ 

The  FWeral  grants  to  States  for  public  ssslstance  between  Feb- 
mary  1  and  December  31.  1936.  are  as  foUows; 

For  old-age  aBsistance.  approximately •».  «0.  OW 

For  aid  to  the  blind,  approximately.----—-- S.  wo.  w 

Fta  aid  to  dependent  chUdren,  approxlmatdy 10.600.000 

Remember  that  these  sums  are  Federal  grants  only,  and  no 
account  Is  taken  of  the  appropriations  made  by  the- several  Btat«. 
Further  following  out  the  statistical  data  which  is  now  avail- 
able we  find  that  persons  receiving  old-age  pensions  •U^oyw  «»e 
UnltedS^  numbCT  in  excess  of  1.000.000;  that  the  blind  per- 
sons receiving  aid  are  In  excess  of  32.000:  and  **«*  *?«  ^55^  ,? 
children  receiving  aid  reach  the  number  of  nes^yJpO.OOC^-^ 
under  the  Federal   Social  Security   Act   and   appropriate   Btato 

The  unemployment-compensation  feature  of  the  federal  Sod^ 
Security  Act  has  also  been  adopted  by  a  considerable  number  or 
States  rtnce  I  last  spoke  on  this  subject  in  Alaska.  At  the  present 
time  we  find  that  35  States  have  passed  unemplo^ent-wmpen^ 
satlon  laws  which  have  been  approved  toy  the  Social  Security 
Board  Those  States  embrace  some  of  the  States  havii^  the  larg^ 
population  and  the  greatest  industrial  development,  including  New 
York.  Pennsylvania.  Massachusetts,  Texas,  Wisconsin,  todlana.  Vlx- 
Sa.  and  many  others.  We  find  that  more  than  14.000.000  work- 
ers are  covered  by  State  unemployment-oompenMition  laws  which 
have  been  passed,  and  that  Federal  grants  to  States  fOr  unem- 
ployment-comiensatlon  administrative  costs  have  amounted  to 
date  to  nearly  $34)00,000.  ^  ..    *        -* 

You  will  renember  that  under  the  old-age-asslstanoe  fM^ure  of 
the  Federal  law  the  National  Oovemment  offers  to  contribute  a 
maximum  of  »15  per  month  per  person  to  those  who  are  above  the 
M»rf  65  and  in  need,  under  suitable  territorial  le^sUtlon.  and 
S>  offers  to  make  contributions  for  the  aid  of  the  blind  and  cj 
dependent  children  under  similar  territorial  laws.  Financial  aid 
SrSao  offered  by  the  Federal  Government  «<»  inat«mal  and  child 
welfare  and  for  extension  of  the  PubUc  Health  S«vice.  ^^ 

The  unemployment-COTipensatlon  part  of  the  Federal  SocttU  Be- 
curlty  Act  seeks  to  sttandate  and  to  aid  the  States  and  "rBrrltorle; 
StStag  care  of  the  unemployed.  A  tax  is  now  being  coUertjd 
under  the  Federal  act  upon  todustrles  to  Alaska,  as  wdfl  as  in  the 
States-  but  the  act  provides  that  in  the  event  the  Territory  shiJl 
pass  a  suitable  unemployment  compensation  act,  90  P«centrt  the 
taxes  so  collected  in  the  Territory  are  refunded  to  the  Terrlto^ 
to  be  used  as  compensaUon  for  unemployment,  plus  the  expeMea 
of  administration.  By  another  law  passed  several  yews  •«°'  «*• 
Federal  Oovemment  offers  financial  aid— in  the  case  of  Ala^  a 
minimum  of  $10,000  per  year— to  estobllsh  and  mamt^na  system 
of  employment  offices  in  the  Territory  which  will  be  necesBwy  sjoy? 
how  under  a  proper  unemptoyment-oompensation  act.  The  TW- 
rltory  has  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  the  enact- 
ment of  a  suitable  unemployment-compensation  law. 

But  in  order  to  obtain  all  of  these  benefits  for  old-age  •fsut- 
anoe,  for  assistance  in  the  care  of  dependent  children  a^d^e 
bUad  and  for  unemployment  compensation,  it  is  neceaaary  that  the 
Territorial  legislature  enact  appropriate  laws.  The  laws  so  re- 
ouired  are  very  simple  and  in  all  respects  reasonable. 

Some  people  have  eqpressed  the  fear  that  some  tkne  or  other 
ttie  Supreme  Court  will  hold  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  un- 
Gonstltuttonal.  While  I  would  not  venture  to  give  an  opinion  as 
to  what  the  Supreme  Court  will  do  with  regard  to  any  phase  or 
section  of  the  Federal  act,  I  have  not  yet  met  a  single  individual 
vrho  baa  expressed  any  i^iprehenslon  that  the  otd-age-aastataaoe 
feattire  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  llkdy  to  be  held  invalid  on 
constitutional  or  other  groimds.  While  some  say  that  tbe  St^reme 
Court  may  declare  imconstttutlonal  the  unemployment-compensa- 
tion part  of  the  Federal  act.  and  that  part  of  the  act  by  which 
annuities  ure  purehasaUe  for  workers  through  contributions  made 
by  both  employers  and  employees.  It  is  generally  admitted  ^at 
constitutionally  the  provisions  of  the  act  which  provide  for  asslst- 
ance  to  the  old  and  needy,  to  the  blind,  and  to  dependent  chil- 
dren are  on  firm  groiond.  ^_«^ 

Tlie  Federal  Oovemment  would.  Indeed,  be  a  weak  and  xtztiw 
t^tug  tf  it  could  not  aid  in  providing  for  the  Nation's  poor  and  for 
the  h^iriA  and  tor  suffering  children.  As  -above  indicated,  mora 
%h^n  ijooofiOQ  ot  the  Nation's  citizens  who  are  old  and  broken  In 
fortvme,  more  than  32.000  blind  persons,  and  nearly  300,000  dilldren 
are  receiving  today,  through  the  benefits  coofened  by  the  Federal 
Social  Security  Act,  although  under  State  laws  and  with  cooperative 
State  assistance,  a  greater  degree  of  peace  and  comfort  than  they 
oould  poainaly  know  had  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  not  been 
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and  not  from  a  partisan  standpoint,  and  a  reference  to  the 
shows  us  that  it  passed  both  Bouses  of  Congress  by  overwhelming 
majorities.  The  vote  in  the  House  of  Bepreeentotlves  was  371  tat 
passage  and  33  against  passage:  the  vote  In  the  Senate  was  77  for 
passage  and  6  against  passage.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl^lge  and 
belief,  the  Members  of  Congress  who  voted  for  thla  act,  both  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats,  have  never  sought  to  excuse  thetr  votes  and 
are  still  definitely  In  favor  of  social-security  legislation.  It  is 
reassuring  to  me  to  know  that  almost  every  member  of  the  Alaska 
Legislature  before  election  pledged  himself  or  herself  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Territorial  legislation  necessary  to  secure  for  Alaska 
the  benefito  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act.  To  speak  at  my 
own  party  alone,  you  will  recall  that  the  Territorial  platform 
adc^ted  unanimously  by  the  Democratic  Territorial  convention 
held  at  Seward  last  January  contains  the  following  provision :  "We 
endorse  the  Federal  Social  Seciulty  Act  and  pledge  the  party  to 
enact  in  the  Territorial  legislature  the  laws  necessary  to  make  its 
provisions  applicable  to  Alaska."  There  is  nothing  obscure  or  in- 
definite in  this  declaration,  and  every  member  of  the  legislature 
who  was  elected  at  the  last  election  on  that  ticket  stands  definitely 
pledged  in  honor  and  in  conscience  to  the  enactment  at  the  desired 
legislation,  a  pledge  which  will,  of  course,  be  faithfully  carried  out. 

While  the  adoption  by  Alaska  of  legislation  to  give  to  the  Terri- 
tory the  benefits  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  is  bound  to  cost 
something  in  Territorial  funds,  that  cost  will,  I  am  confident,  be 
not  prohibitive.  Remember  that  Alaska  has  an  enviable  record  for 
payment  of  old-age  pensions  and  for  the  care  of  dependent  children 
and  for  care  of  the  destitute.  A  reference  to  the  appropriation  act 
made  at  the  1935  session  of  the  Territorial  legislature  shows  that 
for  the  ensuing  2-year  period  the  legislature  then  appropriated: 

For  the  Alaska  Pioneers'  Home $150,400 

For  allowance  for  aged  residents,  commonly  known  as 

old-age   pensions 400. 000 

For  care  of  dependent  children 90.000 

For  relief  of  needy  and  Indigent,  a  total  of 130, 000 


It  may  be  wdl  to  again  say  here  that  social-security  legldatlon  la 
not  and  ought  not  be  parUsan  tn  Ita  nature.  When  the  blU  waa 
vp  before  rw^rrni  It  waa  illsi  iiMnil  and  debated  upoA  tta  merfU 


Making  a  grand  total  of 770,400 

While  the  enactment  of  an  old-age-assistance  or  old-age-pension 
law  in  harmony  with  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Social 
Seciulty  Act  will  extend  old-age  assistance  to  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  persons  than  is  the  case  at  the  present  time,  we  must  re- 
member that  the  Federal  Government  is  offering  to  pay  us  up  to 
$15  per  month  for  each  aged  individual  thus  given  a  [>enslon  or 
aasistence.  From  reference  to  the  census  records  for  1930,  we 
find  that  at  that  time,  according  to  the  best  estimates  which  can 
be  obtained,  there  were  then  in  tbe  Territory  of  Alaska  2,549  resi- 
dent citizens  65  years  of  age  and  over — ^please  remember  the 
number — 2.549.  Of  this  nimiber,  871  were  native  Indians  or 
Eskimos  and  the  remainder,  or  1,678,  were  principally  white  persons. 
But  the  old-age  pension  or  assistance  is  not  granted  to  everyone 
regardless  of  need.  It  is.  like  oxir  present  old-age  assistance  set-up. 
granted  only  to  those  who  are  in  need  of  it.  While  it  is  Imporaible 
to  say  Just  how  many  of  the  residento  of  Alaska  over  65  years  of 
age  are  in  need  of  old-age  assistance,  we  can  be  sure  that  there 
are  a  substantial  number  who  do  not  need  and  who  will  not  claim 
such  assistance. 

But,  whatever  be  the  cost,  it  is  our  duty— otir  clear  duty,  as  I 
see  it — to  take  this  forward  step  in  aid  of  social  security  and  to 
take  it  now.  While  Alaska  has  done  more  than  most  States  or 
Territories  to  care  tae  those  who  are  old  and  in  need,  much  remains 
to  be  done,  and  we  ought  to  go  forward  without  delay.  The  Social 
Security  Act  endeavors  to  set  up  a  community  method  of  self- 
protection.  We  all  realize  that  economic  or  social  misery  in  one 
part  of  the  population  hM  its  baleful  and  degrading  effect  upon  the 
other  and  more  fortxinate  part.  We  all  realize  that  security  is  a 
relative  and  not  a  fixed  term,  and  we  are  endeavoring  to  make  some 
provision,  although  not  entirely  adequate,  against  enforced  idleness 
and  against  want  in  old  age.  We  all  understand  that  some  men 
and  women,  humanly  speaking,  never  have  a  fair  opportunity  to 
make  provision  for  old  age,  and  thus  in  their  declining  jrears  they 
are  in  want.  These  people  are  what  someone  has  called  the  "casu- 
alties of  civilization",  and  we  ought  to  take  care  of  them  Just  as 
we  take  care  of  our  casualties  in  war.  When  a  soldier  in  battle  is 
wounded  we  do  not  leave  htm  on  the  field  to  die — we  bind  up  his 
wounds  and  bring  him  to  a  hospital  and  care  for  him  and  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  r^ain  his  health.  And  in  the  same  fashion, 
when  people  get  old.  when  they  are  stricken  with  blindness,  they 
should  be  given  relief.  The  same  arguments  which  may  be  ad- 
vanced to  support  laws  for  care  of  the  old  and  of  the  blind  i^iply 
with  a  much  greater  tcatx  to  dependent  children.  Tlie  elementary 
feelings  of  humanity  must  prompt  us  immediately  to  take  care  of 
our  children  who  are  unfortunate,  surely  through  no  fault  of 
their  own. 

Mr.  Wlnant,  formerly  Governor  of  New  Hampehlre.  the  Chairman 
of  the  Social  Security  Board,  and.  Incidentally,  a  Republican  In 
politics,  has  said  that  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  the  most  humane 
dociunent  written  into  law  in  this  century,  and  that,  I  believe,  is 
the  mature  Judgment  of  the  vast  and  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  citizens  of  our  coimtry. 

ITie  application  of  this  most  hiunane  law  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  Alaska  will  not  cost  the  taxpayers  of  Alalia  very  much; 
but  whether  it  cost  much  or  little,  the  dtlsens  of  our  TemtoT 
are  eatitled  to  the  protection  which  the  law  offers,  and  which  the 
law  offers  for  all  citizens  without  regard  to  race  or  color.  It  la 
reassuring  and  comforting  to  know  that  practically  aU  Alaskans 
favor  this  most  humane  act  and  desire  ita  adoption  In  the  Terri- 
tory and  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  thoae  who  now  enjoy 


the  legldatlve  power  oonfaRed  upon  them  by  the 
voters  of  Alaska  jve  already  pledged  by  the  most  aolemn 
to  the  passage  of  the  reqiiired  legislation. 


balloti  of  tha 


The  Relief  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  P.  CONNERY,  JR. 

OF  MASSACHUSSTrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  12, 1957 


REPORT  BY  THB  DNITED  STATES  CONFERXNCS  OF  liATOBS 


Mr.  CX>NNERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rscord,  I  Include  the  fcdlowing  report  on 
the  existing  relief  situation  covering  100  major  American 
cities  with  special  reference  to  the  continuation  of  the 
W.  P.  A.  work  program  through  June  30,  submitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  by  the  United  States  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors: 

INTBOOUCriUIf 

On  January  IS  last  we  presented  to  the  Congraea  of  the  XTnlted 
States  what,  in  our  Judgment,  was  at  that  time  a  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  relief  needs  of  the  country,  together  with  an  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  Federal  appropriations  which  would  be  neoeesary 
to  meet  those  needs  during  the  fiscal  year  1930-87.  On  liareh  11 
last  we  gave  to  the  President  what,  in  our  Judgment,  was  a  full  and 
impartial  appraisal  of  the  W.  P.  A.  program  of  the  National  Oov- 
emment. This  latter  report  was  given  consideration  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  when  hearings  were  held  on  tha 
deficiency  bill  last  spring.  Today,  on  the  basis  of  sCiadlee  made 
within  the  past  2  weeks  by  the  United  Statee  Conference  of  Ifayora, 
we  present  the  results  of  a  Nation-wide  survey  of  the  existing 
relief  situation  and  probable  future  needs  with  special  reference  to 
the  responsibilities  facing  the  Oovemment  for  the  bf^lanpt  of  tha 
ciirrent  fiscal  year,  namely,  for  the  period  up  to  June  30  next. 
We  are  deeply  hopeful  that  this  report  may  be  helpful  to  tha 
administration  in  its  preparation  of  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress with  regard  to  the  continuation  of  the  Works  Prograaa 
Administration  program. 

T7KSMFLOTABUBB  A  LOCSZ.  AND  BTSn  BBPOirsmUTT 

At  the  outset  we  desire  to  reiterate  that  we  are  definitely  op- 
posed to  any  demands  being  made  upon  the  National  Oov^nment 
for  additional  Federal  appropriations  for  direct  relltf .  The  prob- 
lem of  providing  adequate  aid  to  the  so-called  imemployabla 
relief  group  is  a  responsibility  which  we  believe  rests  solely  with 
the  localities  and  the  States — and  while  the  unemployable  load 
is  a  heavy  one.  it  is  up  to  our  Statee  and  localltlee  to  provide 
the  finances  required  to  meet  this  need.  In  our  Judgment,  no 
better  or  sounder  formula  than  Federal  responsibility  for  the 
destitute  able-bodied  workers,  on  the  one  hand,  and  city  and  Steto 
responsibility  for  the  unemployable  group  on  the  other,  has  yet 
been  advanced.  We  have  little  faith  with  those  who  expect  tha 
National  Government  to  do  it  alL  In  assuming  this  burden  of 
direct  relief,  may  we  point  out  that  cities  are  in  addition  con- 
tributing 18  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  preeent  W.  P.  A, 
program,  as  well  as  paying  out  of  local  resouroee  66  percent  of 
the  cost  of  all  municipal  P.  W.  A.  projecte  approved  by  the  Gov- 
enunent.  At  the  present  time  there  are  approximately  one  and 
one-half  million  cases  on  the  direct  relief  ndls  of  the  Stetae  and 
localities.    The  facto  show: 

Costs  of  relief  to  localUie*^ 


Y«sr 

Direct  roUif 
oosU 

Loeal  share  of 

C.  W.  A.  siMl 

W.P.A. 

Total 

ifl»   ; 

lOM                  

UBS        ■..   .    , 

tiW,000,000 

2ao,o(n.ooo 

M3. 000. 000 
190^000,000 

921,000,000 
09,000,000 
40,0001 000 

2as,oiwcooo 

tOOl  000^008 
M^OOOCOOt 

aoi  0001008 
iiAfloocooa 

1986 , 

>  Local  funds  onlr.  State  ezpenditures  not  indadod. 

And  thla  fliumclal  burden,  under  oar  «»i«tiT*g  tax  lawa.  haa 
and  Is  being  met  almost  exclusively  through  the  only 
revenue  open  to  local  governments,  namely,  the  general 
tax. 

VrOBK  AKO  WOT  THB  MLS 

We  are  charged  alao  with  the  reqionslblllty  of  again  reporttng 
to  the  Federal  Ooverament.  In  aooordanoe  with  formal  aetton  takm 
at  our  last  anntial  ooofaarenoe.  that  we  believe  work  and  not  tta 
dole  la  the  American  wav  of  providing  for  the  unempkqred.  Bf 
adapting  thla  national  pukj  not  only  have  wa  ««*«"«^«"^  hm 
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Ute  but  whun  nodTed  from  our  targe  apeodttuna  wniithlng 
of  vahH  sail  boia&t  to  tfwy  eotnmimlty  tn  the  Hsttoa. 

Tha  Integrity,  usetnlneai.  koA  public  benefit  of  the  W.  P.  A. 
wvfc.  which  can  be  undertaken  or  continued  in  <q>cnitlon  dmtog 
the  next  6  months.  Is  attested  to  by  reports  from  practlcaUy  every 
dty  In  the  ooontry.  Typical  eiamples.  from  among  the  detailed 
data  found  In  sectian  n  of  this  surrey,  are  as  follows: 

-The  W.  P.  A.  projects  which  the  dty  has  qwnsored  and  which 
It  Is  ready  to  undertake  or  continue  during  the  next  6  months 
'reptesent  most  useful  and  needy  work  of  benefit  to  the  petqtle  of 
Boston.  These  projects  contemi^te.  among  c^her  things,  the 
demoUtloii  of  uzMafe  buildings.  Increase  of  airport  and  park  and 
ptaygraond  tedlltles.  reeoostructkm  of  highways,  extension  of 
•inrage  and  water  llnee,  and  impnyvements  In  pubUc  btilldlngs,  such 
as  the  dty^  hopltata,  fire  sUtlons.  police  sUtlons,  and  schools." 
(City  at  Boston.) 

"The  dty  of  Los  Angeles  has  36  projects  In  operation  under  the 
'W.  P.  A.  for  a  total  expenditure  of  $44,362,000.  It  Is  re«ly  to  un- 
dertake ISa  projects.  aU  of  which  have  been  approved  by  W.  P.  A. 
oAdals.  f or  a  total  espendltore  o(  •M>,386/N».  Kvery  Item  In  these 
lists  repiesents  useful  and  needed  improvements  of  a  permanent 
nature  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  this  dty.  Thej  Indude 
gaeh  work  as  sanitary  sewers,  storm  drains,  street  luprovements, 
airport  construction,  and  park  and  ptayground  deveUvment," 
(City  of  Los  Angdes.) 

"TtM  projects  qxnwored  by  the  dty  of  Dayton  and  Montgomery 
County  are  needed  improvements  and  of  trnmeasorable  benefit  to 
tHe  people  of  this  community.  These  projects  have  done,  and  are 
doingl  nuKh  to  Improve  the  condition  and  beauty  of  OayUm. 
Amongst  these  projects  permit  us  to  mention  the  Dayton  munldpal 
alrportB.  a  dose  to  seven-hundred-thousand-dollar  Job;  McOook 
Field  Improvement;  sew&ge-dlq>oaal  Improvements  which  run  be- 
twecat  fftgh^  ^ly^  Ttina  hundred  thfiiitanil  ddlars;  various  swimming 
pools  and  school  buildings.  These  works  are  not  only  public  bene- 
fits but  reflect  favorably.  X  believe,  upon  the  attitude  of  our  dtt- 
os  toward  this  program."  (Ctty  of  Dayton.) 
'All  of  the  projecu  sponsored  by  the  d^  are  useful  and  of  benefit 
to  the  community.  Our  oonsteiactltm  projects  are  all  for  needed 
Improvements  which  would  be  done  by  the  dty  If  funds  were  avaU- 
aUe.  We  have  a  large  ankount  of  construction  work  to  be  done 
within  the  next  few  years  and  will  be  able  to  enq^loy  relief  labor 
on  many  of  theas  projecta."    (City  of  IfUwaukee.) 

"The  ooDstmetlon  program  in  San  Francisco  under  W.  P.  A. 
a^isplTet  represents  every  mimidpal  activity  and  Is  one  we  are 
proud  of."'    (Ctty  of  San  Frandsoo.) 

"All  works  projects  submtttad  by  the  dty  of  Detroit  represent 
laeful  and  needed  Inqnovements  and  are  of  definite  benefit  to  the 
pec^e  of  our  community."    (Caty  of  Detroit.) 

"The  dty  projects  now  operating  and  planned  for  the  next  6 
months  represent  very  useful  and  needed  Improvements  in  the  city. 
These  projects  consist  primarily  of  sewers,  streets,  and  other  similar 
piojecu  whldk  wlU  be  of  lasting  benefit."     (City  of  Louisville.) 

"Bvory  project  that  the  dty  has  undertaken  has  been  beneficial 
and  uaafuT to  the  oommimlty."    (City  of  Oakland.) 

"The  projects  which  the  dty  haa  tpaatand  are  of  a  highly  deslr- 
•bto  natare.  sudi  as  grading  and  graveling  of  streets,  removal  of 
old  strset-car  tracks  and  repavlng,  Imtallsttnn  of  sewers  and  water 
mains.  oonstrucUon  of  playgrounds,  and  airport  improvements." 
(Cite  of  Flint.) 

"The  dty  of  Tiampa  has  not  sponsored  and  wlU  not  sponsor  any 
W.  P.  A.  project  that  Is  not  useful  and  worth  while  as  an  eventually 
Beeessary  piMie  Improwoent  for  the  people  of  the  community." 
(Ct^  of  Ite^a.) 

"It  has  been  the  pcdicy  of  the  dty  of  irslamaaoo  to  qxmsor  only 
worth-whUs  projecta."    (Cl^  of  Kalamaaoo.) 

"During  the  year  1936  every  effort  has  been  made  by  the  dty 
admlBlalratloa  to  Improve  the  character  and  quality  of  the  W.  P.  A. 
program  la  this  county.  This  aniUes  both  to  the  prq>aratlon  of 
ptaaa  and  to  the  sopervlBiaa  of  Uks  work  la  the  Add.  liany  good, 
vsiful.  and  neoessarj  Imprownenta  were  made,  such  as  repairing 
and  leoonslrufetkm  of  streeti^  Improvements  to  parks  and  reorea- 
uonai  areas.  Improvements  to  public  buildings  and  public  property 
generally,  and  the  development  of  the  lake  front  and  the  munldpiJ 
airport.  The  tatter  two  Improvements  are  undoubtedly  the  out- 
standing W.  P.  A.  projects  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  Kdther  Is  com- 
pleted at  the  prmsnt  time.  In  the  caae  of  the  take-front  develop- 
ment addltkmal  work  for  W.  P.  A.  employment  is  svaitable  for  a 
period  of  at  least  2  years.    The  dty  ta  piso  eiq>ectlng  to  employ 

Ciate  landKape  archtteeta  for  the  purpuas  of  concdvlng  and  mak- 
oomplete  devglopment  plans  for  all  of  the  large  parks  owned 
hf  the  dty.  Thte  will  provide  additional  work  for  W.  P.  A.  for  a 
number  of  years  hence.  AlsOb  the  dty  expects  to  go  forward  with 
tts  program  of  hnprofements  to  streets,  sewers,  buildings,  and  other 
puhUe  property."    (City  of  devetand.) 

"Ihe  projects  we  authorised  application  for  an  represent  useful 
Mid  needed  benefits  to  the  peo^  of  our  community."    (City  of 

city  of  Akron  takes  coaslrterabte  pride  in  the  Integrity  and 
It  uasfnlnaaB  of  the  projects  whidx  we  have  sponsored." 
(City  of  Akron.) 


It  last.  In  submitting  his  mpiiagB  dealing  with  the 

to  the  Onngrens,  the  President  requestsd  an  appro- 

flf  »l.BO<M)ODjOOO  In  ordsr  that  the  W.  P.  A.  would  be  en- 

to  pRMrtde  wett  for  the  rtastilute  mMnployed  duriac  the 

It  waa  IndlBatsd  that  aaJj  gl.BPO,000  wa 


requaeted.  Instead  of  the  two  bilUon  stated  In  the  measage  as  being 
the  w>«wtmiiin  amount  necessary  to  carry  the  then  W.  P.  A.  load  for 
a  la-month  p«4od.  on  the  basis  that  upon  business  was  to  be 
placed  major  re^wnsibillty  for  reducing  the  fliianclal  biuden  of  the 
Government  through  absorption  of  W.  P.  A.  workers  by  private 
Industry.    This  was  stated  in  the  following  words: 

"The  ultimate  cost  of  the  Federal  works  program  will  thus  ba 
determined  by  private  enterprise.  Federal  Basistance  which  arose 
as  a  result  of  industrial  dlsemployment  can  be  terminated  if  In- 
dustry Itself  removes  the  imderlylng  conditions.  Should  industry 
cooperatively  achieve  the  goal  of  reemployment,  the  aiqproprUtlon 
of  (14KX>,000,000,  together  with  the  unexpended  balances  of  previous 
anproprtations,  will  suflioe  to  carry  the  Federal  works  program 
through  the  fiscal  year  1937.  Only  if  industry  falta  to  reduce  sub- 
stantially the  number  of  ttiose  now  out  of  work  will  another  tp- 
proprtation  and  further  plans  and  policies  be  necessary." 

While  Improvement  in  business  in  general  and  the  reonploy- 
ment  of  private  industry  since  last  March  has  been  substantial 
and  encouraging,  and  the  trend  is  still  undoubtedly  upward,  the 
fact  remains  that  theee  economic  advances  have  not  obvtated  con- 
tinuing need  for  direct  relief  and  for  W.  P.  A.  work  om>ortunitlea 
for  the  destitute  employable  persons.  We  uxMierstand  that  funda 
avaUable  to  the  W.  P.  A.  are  sufllclent  to  carry  the  program  only 
through  the  preeent  month,  and  we  assume,  therefore,  that  within 
a  very  few  days  the  Preddent  will  submit  to  the  Oongrees.  In  ac- 
cordance with  his  message  <a  last  March,  a  stotement  of  the  require- 
ments for  W.  P.  A.  for  the  balance  (6  months)  of  the  present  fiscal 
year.  It  is  to  this  specific  problem  that  this  itpori  trxmx  the  major 
dtles  of  the  country  is  directed. 

Let  us  emphssiwe  at  this  point  that  no  group  of  public  ofBdata 
In  the  United  States  more  deeply  deplores  the  fact  that  the  relief 
rolls  still  remain  at  a  high  level  and  that  business  has  not  been 
able  to  absorb  the  great  majority  of  the  unemployed  than  do  the 
chief  executives  of  the  important  urban  areas  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  welfare  and  progress  of  these  great  industrial  com- 
munities, their  very  life,  depend  upon  sound  business  conditions 
and  regular  employment  in  private  Industry  of  all  of  their  citi- 
zens. Of  course,  this  is  the  goal  toward  which  we  all  must  work, 
and  let  it  be  said  that  each  city  has  endeavored  to  do  its  part 
in  this  effort.  However,  the  efforts  of  all  concerned  have  not  as 
yet  been  adequate  to  eliminate  unemployment  and  destitution. 
The  emergency  problem  facing  the  Federal  Government  Is 
therefore  that  of  determining  the  financial  requirements  for 
W.  P.  A.  for  the  next  5  months.  Tb  that  end  ovir  survey  has 
endeavored  to  chart  the  probable  relief  picture,  insofar  as  W.  P.  A. 
is  concerned,  for  this  period.  Based  on  reports  submitted  by  100 
major  cities  to  the  United  States  conference  of  mayors,  the  details 
of  such  reports  being  attached  herewith  as  supporting  data,  the 
following  condusions  have  been  made  and  are  herewith  presented: 
I.  It  is  apparent  that  the  number  of  those  eligible  to  and 
receiving  W.  P.  A.  work  during  December  cannot  be  expected  to 
be  decr^ised  within  the  next  5  months. 

n.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  reports  from  a  number  of  cities  show 
that  a  substantial  number  of  employable  relief  persons  have  not 
at  any  time  up  to  now  been  given  W.  P.  A.  work.  This  number 
Is  conservatively  estimated,  on  the  basis  of  individual  studies 
made,  at  approximately  500,000  cases. 

On  December  31,  after  careful  combing  of  W.  P.  A.  roUs  result- 
ing In  the  elimination  of  all  nonrellef  workers,  2,200,000  persons 
were  employed  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration.  If  we  add 
to  this  number  thoee  employable  relief  persons  who  are  eligible 
to  W.  P.  A  work  opportunities,  but  who  have  not  yet  been  given 
work,  we  find  that  the  probable  number  of  persons  who  ought 
and  should  be  employed  this  winter  uid  spring  nxmibers  approxi- 
mately 3,700,000  persons.  This  ntunber  represents  the  minimum 
mimber  of  employable  relief  cases,  for  which  general  group  the 
Government  has  rightfully  and  courageously  antnimtrrt  respon- 
slbiUty. 

In  support  of  (I)  above,  the  following  are  typical  reports  from 
among  the  reports  submitted  by  100  dtles  and  which  reports  are 
attached  herewith: 

"While  Industrial  employment  in  100  representotlve  concerns  In 
Cuyahoga  Coimty  has  nearly  doubled  slnde  1933,  and  is  now  within 
10  percent  of  the  peak  of  employment  in  such  industries  in  1929. 
the  number  of  relief  cases  has  Increased  about  30  percent  during 
the  same  period.  *  *  *  It  appears  that  the  rdief  load  has 
uiparently  reached  a  'resistance  level'  and  that  henceforth  the 
dodng  out  of  eases  will  become  more  difficult.  *  *  *  No  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  the  relief  load  can  be  expected  within  the 
next  6  months."     (City  of  Cleveland.) 

"We  do  not  look  for  any  increase  In  industrial  employment,  bas- 
ing this  on  the  industrial  employment  index  which  now  stands  at 
117.7,  the  highest  point  of  the  industrial  emidoyment  Index  since 
September  1929."     (City  of  Detroit.) 

"According  to  relief  authorities,  there  is  no  Indication  of  the 
rdief  load  being  lessened  in  the  coming  winter  and  spring."  (City 
of  St.  Louis.) 

"Considering  enqiloyables  on  direct  relief  and  thoee  now  em- 
ployed on  W.  P.  A,  there  are  i^ipraadmately  IG^XX)  persons  de- 
pending on  the  Government  for  sustenance.  This  condition  existo 
in  epite  of  the  fact  that  industrial  employment  now  tape  the  1929 
figure  for  the  same  month."     (City  of  Tdedo.) 

"We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  figures  as  of  November  15  are 
lodE  bottom  and  until  industry  takes  up  some  of  this  load,  the 
problem  of  providing  work  for  these  people  wUl  be  with  us."  (City 
of  San  Francisco.) 

"The  load  to  be  carried  by  W.  P.  A.  for  the  winter  and  early 
ifKlng  months  will  be  greater  than  at  present,  due  to  i!l^«^*— ^  of 
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emptoyeea  by  Industriee  and  eontxactors  and  due  to  oom- 
pletion  of  the  Parklawn  housing  project."     (City  of  lOlwaukee.) 

"The  need  for  W.  P.  A.  employment  during  this  winter  will  not 
be  any  less  than  at  present.  Unless  private  emi^oymenct  pleka  vp 
considerably  this  firing  and  takes  In  a  grasper  percent^  of  relief 
persons  as  compared  to  nonreUef ,  no  substantial  linrrcaso  in  need 
of  W.  P.  A.  can  be  expected  this  spring."  (cnty  of  LoulsviUe.) 
'  *•  •  •  This  chart  shows  no  indication  that  the  relief  load 
for  the  coming  wlntor  will  be  less  than  a  year  ago;  rather,  It  shows 
the  oppodte."    (City  of  Dee  Moines.) 

"Ihere  is  no  indication  that  the  load  for  the  r^i^tng  winter  ami 
tpring  months  should  be  less  than  Is  mw  carried  by  W.  P.  A. 
*  *  *  Instead  of  a  decrease,  the  number  should  be  substantially 
Increased  for  the  months  of  January,  Fdaruary,  and  Mardi."  (City 
of  St.  Paul.) 

Trom  all  Information  we  have,  the  reUtf  load  can  be  expected 
to  be  increased  during  the  winter  and  spring  rtwm**^*  •  *  • 
Present  industrial  em^oyment  is  as  high  as  this  district  can  poa- 
dbly  go."    (City  of  Toungstown.) 

"Tliere  is  absotutdy  no  IndJcatUm  that  the  relief  load  for  the 
wesent  winter  months  should  be  leas  than  now  carried  by  the 
W.  P.  A.  Inaustrial  activity,  even  near  to  normal  In  the  Wheeling 
district,  has  failed  by  a  large  number  to  abaorb  available  labor;  and 
the  winter  months,  bringing  oeaaatlon  of  much  outdoor  work,  hm 
IncTeaaed  the  number  of  persons  snrtlng  en^loyment  aitd  relief. 
For  the  next  3  months  the  relief  needs  will  be  Increased  rather 
than  diminished,  as  can  be  realized  from  the  growing  number  of 
applicants  for  rdlef  aikd  work  reported  by  the  Ohio  County  de- 
partment of  public  andstance  and  the  Wodcs  Progress  Adminis- 
tration. The  former  organtaaUon  ia  now  carrying  a  case  load  of 
888  families,  while  the  W.  P.  A.  is  employing  approxlmatdy  13S0 
persons,  all  with  dependent  famlhea.  The  only  pending  dumge  In 
this  situatton  will  be  the  resujval  of  aome  SO  huUgent  aged  pwsons 
from  the  cotmty  rdlef  rolls  to  the  dd-age  pfT»«iffn  Ust.  Meanwhile 
a  steady  and  definite  increase  in  relief  needs  is  In  prepress,  due  to 
restricted  opportunities  for  private  employment  in  whiter  weather." 
(City  of  Wheeling.) 

"Tha*  are  now  ajniraximately  33,000  persons  engaged  on  W.  P.  A. 
projecte  In  Boston.  Bvery  indication  is  that  the  W.  P.  A.  load  for 
the  coming  winter  and  spring  months  should  be  Increased  rather 
than  lessened.  At  no  time  has  the  W.  P.  A.  program  cared  for 
more  toan  60  percent  of  the  needy  employaides  In  this  community. 
The  dty  of  Boston  is  now  spending  for  rdlef  between  (11.000,000 
and  912,000,000  a  year,  of  which  approximately  one-half  is  rfised 
by  borrowing  to  prevent  a  further  increase  In  our  tax  rate,  now 
$38  a  thotisand.  Ttiere  appears  to  be  no  prospect  of  the  absorp- 
tion into  private  employment  of  any  very  "'t^^^ti"!  niuiber  of 
present  W.  P.  A.  workers  during  the  «^m<'"g  winter  or  sprinit 
months."     (City  of  Boston.) 

In  support  of  (II)  above,  namely,  that  many  employable  relief 
persons  have  not  yet  been  given  W.  P.  A.  work,  the  following  are 
typical: 

"Los  Angdes  County  has  approximately  15,000  cases  of  employ- 
able persons  who  are  receiving  direct  relief  because  the  Fsdecml 
work  program  has  not  absorbed  them."    (Cl^  of  Los  Angdes.) 

"There  are  still  about  4.000  workable  people  on  the  relief  roUs 
In  the  City  of  St.  Louis  who  have  not  been  absorbed  by  the  W.  P.  A. 
I»ogram."     (City  of  St.  Louis.) 

"W.  P.  A.  has  never  abaorbed  an  of  the  needy  employable  cases 
In  Cuyahoga  County.  At  present  there  are  mors  than  lOgOOO  zteedy 
employable  cases  on  direct  relief.  In  order  to  absorb  all  employ- 
ables, the  W.  P.  A.  quote  for  this  district  should  be  fixed  at 
approxlmatdy  45X>00."     (cnty  of  Cleveland.) 

"The  number  of  persona  aetoalty  ssalipieri  and  working  on 
W.  P.  A.  projecte  In  the  city  of  New  Orleans  as  of  "«*— Ofrr  1086 
ta  30,407. 

"The  ntmiber  of  persons  eligible  and  watting  assignment  In 
New  Orleans  for  thta  same  period  is  1.701."    (City  of  Ntow  Orleam.) 

"There  are  appwrtmatdy  BfiOO  persons  on  the  dtys  rdlef  loUs 
who  are  employabta  and  who  are  not  and  nevsr  have  been  af- 
forded W.  P.  A.  employment.  In  addition,  there  are  about  4,000 
eases  bdng  provided  for  by  the  dty%  welfare  department  where 
there  are  one  or  more  en^iioyahles  to  the  family  who  are  ZM>t  and 
aevo-  have  been  aOorded  W.  P.  A.  en^iloyment. 

"Besides  these,  there  are  appraxhcatdy  15.000  persons  who  are 
registered  as  qualified  for  W.  P.  A.  employment  and  who  have 
not  received  the  same  and  who  have  not  applied  for  and  are  not 
reedvlng  relief  from  the  dty."    (aty  of  Boston.) 

"There  are  still  many  en4>loyable  relief  cases  In  the  dty  who 
have  never  l)een  on  W.  P.  A."     (City  of  Cincinnati.) 

'"The  number  of  employable  relief  cases  in  this  dty  who  have 
not  yet  been  given  employment  on  W.  P.  A.  Is.  aa  near  aa  we  ean 
determine,  about  3,500."    (City  of  MUwaukee.) 

"It  is  readily  seen  that  W.  P.  A.  has  never  Bwrmmrd  the  full 
burden  of  taking  cars  of  the  able-bodied  unemployed."  (Ctty  of 
San  Franclaoa) 

"Never  slnoe  the  and  of  the  C.  W.  A.  program  haa  mors  tiaa  two- 
thirds  of  the  employable  persons  on  rdlef  been  given  Jobs  on  work- 
reUef  projecte."    (City  of  Des  MOhies.) 

"On  December  1  there  were  about  630  certified  peraoos  swatting 
assignment  on  W.  P.  A.  projects.  Althoo^  we  have  been  wy  cms- 
ful  to  mvastigatinc  everyoaie  before  oertlfyliw  him  for  a  W.  P.  A. 

Soject,  there  haa  always  beeaa.  a  very  substantial  nimaber  more  on 
e  oertlfled  list  than  the  quota  allowed  the  dty  of  Loolivllle,  and 
to  many  eaaea  there  has  been  a  watting  pertod  ef  aevaral  BMmths 

before  an  — Ig aait  Is  glwa.    Xwtaa.  aswimtng  that  the  preeent 

W.  P.  A.  quote  will  be  malntelned.  still  a  very  substantial  number 


of  employabta  relief  persons  win  be  wttlKmt  work  and  these  win 
be  no  chance  of  their  reedvlng  work,  either  private  employment  or 
on  the  Federal  work  program,  as  our  quote  is  bdow  what  it  should 
be."     (City  of  Lotosvlito.) 

"There  are  to  HlUsborou^  County  abovtt  SjOOO  peopte  now  em- 
ployed by  W.  P.  A.  An  addiUonal  SjOOO  people  are  ragtsteted  and 
certified  as  relief  cases  who  have  been  unable  to  get  any  employ- 
ment with  W.  P.  A.  There  are  an  additional  S.000  people  registered 
for  W.  P.  A.  employment,  but  who  have  rtot  yet  been  certtfled  to 
W.  P.  A.,  but  who  are  eUglbta  to  be  oertlfled  for  W.  P.  A.  emntoy- 
ment."    (City  of  Tunpa.)  «h«»^ 

"A  report  from  the  local  emergency  relief  admtolstratlon  dated 
Eteoonber  10  shows  a  total  of  1.011  cases  on  direct  rdld:  461  are 
listed  as  emptoyablea  not  cmptoyad  on  W.  P.  A.  This  bos  always 
been  a  disappototmrat  to  us.  slnoe  W.  P.  A.  was  expected  to  take 
aU  employables  off  reUef .  At  no  time  have  aU  been  taken  off  reUef 
and  this  group  haa  Increased  greatly  to  the  last  few  weeks."  (City 
of  KalMnasoo.) 

'There  are  about  6.000  oertlfled  W.  P.  A.  oases— quote  ta  at  pras- 
I!!5lif°^L.S"^  have  not  been  abaorbed.  Business  ta  on  the 
upgrade,  but  not  enough  to  take  care  of  the  balance  of  the  enmloy- 
ables  -     (City  of  LowdL)  "~~^  w  vne  mofuaj 

-In  the  dty  alone  there  are  practically  m  many  employabta  relief 
peopta  as  the  number  now  working  under  W.  P.  A.  and  these  unem- 
ployed have  not. yet  been  absorbed  by  any  Federal  work  Drocram." 
(City  of  Toungstown.)  ■-'■»- 

"The  number  of  employable  rdlef  peo|de  to  Akron  who  have  not 
ye<^  been  given  W.  P.  A.  work  is  1.374."     (City  of  Akron.) 

Based  uptm  an  average  cost  to  the  Federal  Oowmnent  of  665 
per  month  per  worker^  if  the  W.  P.  A.  program  ta  to  meet  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  work  for  the  total  exoployabta  relief  pooutatlon 
approxlmatdy  (877.600.000  win  be  required  for  the  6  montha' 
period — Fdiruary  1  to  June  80.  We  atnoerely  trust  and  petltioa 
that  thta  reaponsibillty  will  be  fully  accepted. 

OONCLDSIOW 

In  condudon.  may  we  emphaslae  the  cardinal  prlndplee  which 
we  beUeve  should  be  maintained  to  our  approach  to  the  mnmtinj 
relief  dtuatlon:  ^^ 

1.  It  dwuld  now  be  realised  by  the  Nation  that  the  problem  «f 
unemployment  relief  ta  xk>  longer  of  an  "emergency"  character. 

3.  That  unemployment  ta  a  »««^*«"««  problem,  requiring  oonttou- 
Ing  national  action. 

8.  That  Federd  respondbUtty  for  those  who  are  tovoluntartty 
unemployed  and  destitute  ta  both  proper  and  required  by  iHaatml 
oondltlons. 

4.  That  to  meeting  thta  responslblUty  work  and  Jobs  and  not 
soup  kitchens  and  bread  lines  ta  the  AmwH^Ti  method. 

6.  That  provldon  for  the  unemployabta  group  to  a  tndy  V><*a^ 
and  State  req>onslblllty  which  should  to  all  caaes  be  assnxasd. 

6.  That  the  present  W.  P.  A.  has  done  and  ta  doing  useful  and 
needed  public  work  of  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

We  again  express,  on  behalf  of  the  United  Stetes  Conference  of 
Mayors,  our  deep  appreciation  of  the  sympathetic  cooaldaratlon 
given  toy  the  Government  to  the  prnhliima  Imekt^  the  dtlee. 

There  follows  herewith  detailed  and  supporting  date  frvm  major 
dtles  to  all  sections  of  the  United  Stetea.  — »~ 


Droniiit  in  the  Third  District  of  NebraikB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF  NEB&ASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATIVES 
Tue$day.  January  12,  l$i7 

Mr.  STBPAN.  liCr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  congratolate  you 
upon  your  reelection  as  Speaker  of  ibis  great  deUberathre 
body.  I  pledge  to  you  my  support  of  aU  rood  legldaOoa 
independent  of  partisandilp.  My  first  doty  sball  always  be 
to  work  for  the  best  Interests  of  all  the  peofde  of  the  TblTd 
District  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  allow  this  (qjportanlty  to  itma  with- 
out reporting  to  you  and  Members  of  this  House  the  condi- 
tions which  prevailed  in  my  district  when  I  left  It  a  few  days 
ago;  also  the  conditions  as  I  brieve  them  to  exist  today. 

There  is  considerable  criticism  to  be  directed  at  the  ad- 
ministration for  failure  to  recognize  the  true  condiUons 
which  exist  in  the  Third  Conexvasional  District  of  Nebraska. 
Apparently  thoae  relief  oflldais  here  In  Washington  who  put 
out  orders  to  take  nearly  4.800  men  off  of  W.  P.  A.  hi  my 
district  forgot  that  we  lost  our  crop,  "niey  put  the  32 
drought-«trickni  eonntfes  at  our  distrlet  In  the  same  poit- 
tlon  as  dfsfcricts  In  industrial  centers  wbere  bustaieaB  had 
recovered  and  where  apparently  there  are  no  hard  flmm, 
and  they  put  us  in  the  same  condition  as  farm  districts 
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where  there  was  %  cxop.  They  dili  this  when  wtnter  was 
coming  on  us  and  when  people  needed  help  more  than  they 
ever  needed  help  tn  the  summer  or  fall  months.  ^  The  result 
Is  th**^  thmiww^Ji  of  needy  peoide  In  towns  and  on  farms 
are  faced  with  a  desperate  situation.  TaUng  these  people 
(^  of  relief  so  soon  after  the  election  campaign,  during 
which  they  were  practically  assured  they  would  be  taken 
care  of,  scents  very  much  of  exploitation  oi  human  misery. 
Chang<i?g  rules  and  regulations  and  transferring  farmers 
from  W.  P.  A.  to  R,  A.  at  a  time  when  farmers  have  no 
fbed  to  feed  their  livestock,  when  people  in  town  have  no 
money  with  which  to  buy  food  or  clothing  for  their  children 
and  families,  represents  cruelty.  The  long  tangle  of  Gov- 
ernment red  tape  and  the  time  it  takes  to  unscramble  rules 
and  regulations  whl^  are  ever  changing  has  resulted  in 
the  delay  of  bringing  relief  which  was  apparently  working 
half-way  smoothly  before  such  orders  for  a  change  came  in. 

The  sufferers  are  not  only  those  who  believed  they  would 
continue  receiving  this  Government  and  State  aid  but  also 
thoee  city  and  county  officials  who  today  are  bewildered  as 
to  what  they  can  and  cannot  do.  S(mie  of  us  anticipated 
something  like  this  would  occur  and  in  such  anticipation 
made  vigorous  protests  before  the  new  rules  began  to  be 
placed  into  operation.  It  is  also  certain  that  the  relief 
money  which  Is  now  being  hdd  up  by  these  new  rules  will 
be  long  In  coming  and  human  suffering  will  continue.  The 
farm-to-market  road  program  which  was  working  so  well 
Is  disrupted  by  these  new  rules.  County  commissioners  and 
county  supervisors  vrtio  have  had  many  men  working  on 
road  projects  are  bewildered  as  to  what  will  happen  next. 
Scores  of  men  working  on  roads  which  are  unfinished  have 
been  laid  off  and  are  referred  to  a  different  agency  to  seek 
aid.  Many  miles  of  rMuls  upon  whi^  improvements  were 
iMHwf  made  in  the  fann  sections  of  my  district  will  be  left 
jnCT>inpl^t^  and  many  wOTthy  road  projects  are  on  the 
unfinished  list.  The  relief  question  Is  now  the  biggest  ques- 
tion confronting  the  peoide  in  my  district.  Official  Wash- 
ington attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  a  great 
wrong  has  been  done  to  this  drought-stricken  area  by  plac- 
ing it  in  the  same  class  with  districts  where  actual  recovery 
has  been  made. 

The  facts  do  not  Indicate  that  the  change  was  necessi- 
tated by  lack  of  rtilef  funds  voted  by  Congress.  TheW.  P.  A. 
authorities  in  Wadiington  may  claim  that  the  cuts  that 
they  have  ordered  in  relief  ndls  are  necessary  because  of 
lack  of  money,  but  when  it  is  known  that  there  is  $80,000,000 
of  unallocated  W.  P.  A.  money  in  Washington  available  to  the 
President  for  release  to  meet  current  emergency  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  cuts  in  the  rdief  rolls  were«  in  reality,  not 
caused  by  any  fault  ct  Coagnsa.  When  there  is  over 
$80,000,000  of  unallocated  W.  P.  A.  money  available  to  the 
Preaklent.  "rrt^***^  some  of  that  money  should  be  rushed 
to  the  Third  Congressional  District  of  Nebraska  to  aDevlate 
the  real  suffering  that  now  exists. 

Plaolt  for  present  condltians  cazinot  be  placed  on  county 
governments  or  dty  govemraents,  but  must  be  charged  to 
those  in  Washington  who  have  the  power  of  spending  so 
many  bflUoos  of  doDars  of  the  peoide's  money  that  were 
voted  for  reUef  bor  the  people's  representatives.  My  office  in 
Nebraska  has  been  filled  dally  with  people  who  are  suffering 
because  of  the  dbaogn  in  poltey  and  rules.  Only  a  few  days 
after  the  deadline,  December  14,  for  laying  oB  of  the  last 
IJOO  men  in  my  district,  the  number  of  complainants  com- 
ing to  my  (rfSce  grew  hy  leaps  and  bounds. 

Condttions  on  the  farm  are  deplorable.    Let  me  give  you 

an  moatration:  One  farmer,  who  has  never  been  on  rdief 

and  refuses  to  go  on  reUef.  states  this: 

X  WM  greatly  mizprtaad  wbcn  the  Ooreniment  began  laying  off 
am  at  thla  leeson  of  th«  ywur.  Uy  wife  mod  I  Uve  on  93.60  and 
IS.7B  a  week.'  that  Is  Jort  what  our  cream  check  amounta  to. 
TtMt  buy*  arerythtBg  we  aaS  conept  our  butter  and  mlDc  and 
Ipclttdea  what  clothing  wa  are  able  to  buy.  My  revenue  (ram 
MO  afcree  at  land  was  $10  in  cash  and  10  bushela  of  rye.  The 
land  la  ao  dry  there  mt  a  chance  for  a  crop  in  1937  unlees  we 
gat  twlo*  thf*  noRmal  enp^y  of  rain  next  eeaaon.  We  hare  at 
preeent  about  4  laehaa  at  enow.    It  wiU  ecareely  lay  the  dtist. 

re  had  about  80  tac^m  at  mow  last  winter,  and  following  that 

drought  m  ttie  HaUon's  hlstofy. 


PtasAt  in  rich  Washington  cannot  realize  the  true  condi- 
tions which  exist  on  many  of  the  farms  in  my  district  nor 
can  they  realize  what  many,  many  farmers  are  facing  to- 
day, due  to  a  crop  failure.  Here  is  another  illustration,  that 
of  a  farmer  who  has  eight  children  and  who  has  lived  on  his 
farm  for  35  years.  At  one  time,  his  quarter  section  of  land 
was  dear,  without  any  indebtedness.  He  hoped  some  day  to 
get  another  farm  for  some  of  his  children,  so  he  mortgaged 
t-hia  quarter  section  of  land  and  made  a  pasrment  on  an  ad- 
joining section  of  land.  Due  to  the  drought,  crop  failure,  and 
high  interest  rates,  this  man  today  owes  nearly  $20,000. 
both  quarters  are  heavily  mortgaged  and  he  has  no  money 
with  which  to  buy  feed,  no  money  to  pay  taxes,  no  money 
to  pay  interest  or  even  part  of  the  principal  on  his  indebted- 
ness. This  farmer,  who  for  35  years  has  tiUed  the  soil,  not 
because  of  mismanagement,  but  because  of  conditions,  is 
facing  the  loss  of  his  lifetime's  work.  He  is  one  of  hundreds 
of  fanners  who  are  in  the  same  condition.  Many  of  these 
are  giving  up  and  many  are  not  giving  up.  Those  who  aro 
hot  giving  up  feel  that  had  we  had  only  half  a  crop  this 
year  they  would  have  been  able  to  pay  a  little  on  their 
interest,  something  on  their  taxes,  buy  some  feed  for  their 
livestock  and  hope  for  a  better  future.  These  are  among  the 
farmers  who  say  that  only  a  crop  can  bring  this  agricultural 
coimtry  back  to  where  there  is  hope  for  the  farmer.  Among 
the  htmdreds  of  visitors  to  my  office,  during  the  last  month, 
are  many  of  those  who  still  have  this  hope  and  are  staying 
on  the  farm,  but  there  are  many  who  have  given  up  hope  and 
~ai%^:oming  to  town  asking  for  bread. 

The  congressional  office  was  bombarded  by  young  men 
ranging  in  ages  from  16  to  26  years.  In  some  farm  neigh- 
boiihoods  very  close  to  N(M'f<^  Nebr..  there  were  groups 
of  these  young  men  numbering  from  10  to  20— all  living  in 
one  neighborhood.  They  used  to  be  able  to  get  a  Job  on  the 
farm  to  work  for  their  neighbors,  then  perhaps  get  married 
and  rent  a  farm  and  start  hving  by  themselves. 

Many  of  these  have  been  to  Oregon,  California,  Washing- 
ton State,  only  to  come  back  and  report  that  out  there  on 
the  west  coast  there  was  no  Job  for  them  and  they  have 
come  back  to  live  with  their  parents — parents  who  have  a 
hard  time  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Little  can  be  done, 
under  the  regulations,  for  these  unattached  young  men  who 
are  physically  strong,  aMe-bodled,  and  willing  to  work. 
They,  too,  are  the  victims  of  a  crop  failure.  What  is  going 
to  become  of  them?  These  are  farm  b03rs  who  have  the 
same  ambition  as  boys  in  town.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  scores  of  yoimg  men  who  live  in  town,  some  of  them 
highly  educated,  high-school  graduates,  who  also  are  asking, 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  us?"  In  reality,  the  relief 
questi<m  is  a  serious  (me  in  the  Third  Congressional  District 
of  Nebraska. 

Tljne  was  once  in  this  district  when  farmers  who  had 
cleared  the  mortgages  on  their  farms  and  had  grown  old 
could  move  to  town  and  live  off  the  rent  on  their  land. 
There  is  (Xie  old  man  who  owned  600  acres  of  land  in  my 
district,  practically  all  clear  of  indebtedness.  This  man,  who 
lives  in  town  now,  is  penniless  and  has  to  borrow  money  with 
which  to  buy  food  for  himself  and  his  wife.  He  is  land  poor. 
This  is  what  happens  when  there  is  a  crop  failure  in 
Nebraska. 

Because  of  the  terrible  Uizzard  which  has  been  raging  in 
the  Third  Ccmgressional  District  of  Nebraska  and  because 
of  the  suffering  of  needy  farmers  who  lost  a  crop  in  that 
district,  I  fed  it  important  that  I  call  attention  of  Members 
of  this  House  today  to  a  new  rule  which  has  been  sent  out 
by  the  Resettlement  Administration  to  farmers  in  my  dis- 
trict. This  rule  cuts  down  the  livestock  units  to  12  to 
fanners  who  need  money  to  buy  feed  to  keep  this  livestock 
from  starving.  This  unit  of  so  few  animals  eliminates  a 
foundation  stock  and  will  not  only  pauperize  the  farmer  but 
force  him  to  leave  the  farm  and  go  to  the  town  on  relief.  I 
wish  here  to  enclose  a  statement  which  I  made  to  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Wallace  a  few  days  ago  when  I.  with  others, 
ppTOTnaTly  called  on  him.  and  also  a  statement  from  K  W. 
RoBslter.  of  Uie  feed  loan  committee  of  the  Ndaraska  Bank- 
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ers'  Association.    This  statement  and  other  matter  will  ex- 
plain the  situation  in  my  district. 

STATnCXNT  TO   8BCRXTAST  WAIXACS   BY   OONOKESSMAN    STSrAM 

I  want  to  present  to  you  In  writing  one  phase  of  the  emergency 
drou^t  situation  which  at  the  moment  transcends  in  importance 
any  other  single  phase,  at  least  insofar  as  my  district  In  north- 
eastern Nebraska  is  concerned. 

The  1986  drought  and  crop  failure  in  that  area  was  complete. 
Accordingly  farmers  are  without  feed  for  their  livestock,  and  they 
hare  turned  to  the  Resettlement  Administration  for  the  help  with- 
out which  they  cannot  pull  through. 

The  immediate  crisis  has  been  prodxieed  by  reason  of  the  regu- 
lation promulgated  by  the  Resettlement  Administration  which 
limits  feed  loans  to  farmers  having  not  more  than  12  \mits  of 
livestock.  In  order  that  the  actual  situation  may  be  adequately 
met,  the  authorised  units  ot  livestock  should  be  raised  to  at  lea^ 
SO.  A  12-imlt  limitation  is  entirely  too  smaU  for  farms  consisting 
of  leo  acres  and  more.  The  foregolx^  figures  Indicate  the  average 
size  of  farms  in  my  district.  It  Is  ruinous  to  compel  farmers  to 
reduce  their  herds  to  such  stee  as  to  praetlcaUy  tocure  retirement 
from  agricultural  production  next  year  or  at  least  to  impair  pro- 
duction if  the  operation  can  be  continued  at  aU.  Tbjtue  farmers 
have  only  the  necessary  ntmiber  of  horses  with  which  to  farm 
their  land.  Their  cattle  are  dairy  cattle — not  beef  cattle.  They 
must  be  permitted  to  keep  enough  cows  for  the  family  living  thla 
winter  and  as  a  base  for  dairy  moducthm  nest  year.  The  same 
Is  true  of  hogs  and  chickens.  The  rule  of  12  units  seems  to  be 
without  respect  to  the  size  of  farming  operations  and  more  suit- 
able to  small  farms  not  exceeding  80  aeree.  It  Is,  tberefoie, 
thought  that  ttw  unit  limitation  ahoold  be  ralaed  to  at  least  20 
to  prevent  the  reduction  from  becoming  ruinous  to  the  point  of 
cavising  some  farmers  to  abandon  their  farms  during  thla  winter 
and  of  crippling  the  production  of  aU  fanners  affected  next  year. 
X  am  attaching  hereto,  for  your  further  Information,  copy  at  a 
memorandum  entitled  "An  Emergency",  prepared  by  Ifr.  ■.  W.  Roa- 
■tter,  of  Hartlngton.  Nebr.    X  ask  you  to  read  It  carefuUy. 

The  immediate  situation  in  northeastern  Nebraska  does  amount 
to  an  emergency,  first,  because  the  program  is  not  large  enough 
to  meet  the  obvious  need  and,  seocmd.  because  delay  in  the  ad- 
ministering of  a  program  of  suitable  else  1>  occurrii^.  Nebraska 
is  now  in  the  grip  of  winter.  Temperatures  are  low  and  snow 
covers  the  ground.  Feed  must  be  immediately  ruidied  in  many 
places  else  much  stock  will  actuaUy  perish.  Lioeses  have  already 
occmred. 

This  suggested  Increase  to  20  units  to  submitted  to  us  as  being 
not  only  necessary  but  sound,  first,  because  the  actually  existing 
distress  of  farmers  requires  it  and,  second,  because  under  the  cir- 
cumstances which  obtain  In  the  drought  area,  relief  to  famma 
will  produce  the  best  results  if  the  relief  to  substantial  enough  to 
enable  farmers  to  remain  on  the  farms  throughout  the  winter  and 
to  have  necessary  livestock  on  the  farms  next  jcbt.  The  20-unit 
limitation  to  in  amtemplatlon  of  only  the  necessary  stock  for 
farms  averaging  In  size  as  do  ours,  and  not  in  contemplation  of 
any  surplus  or  feeder  stock. 

X  have  already  indicated  that  the  actually  existing  emergency 
to  one  in  which  time  to  the  essence  of  the  remedy  and  that  action 
must  be  taken  at  once  to  save  the  situation. 

WUl  you  please  direct  Immediate  investigation  Into  the  matter* 
that  I  have  tmdertaken  to  call  to  your  attention  and  into  the  facts 
outlined  by  MT.  Bossiter  in  the  attached  memorandum,  and  advise 
me  of  the  action  that  can  and  wlU  be  taken? 

AN  BMiatCBfCT 

When  a  cyclone,  flood,  earthquake,  or  other  serious  disaster 
strikes  a  section  of  our  Nation,  the  Red  Gross  organization  to  on 
the  Job.  Pood  and  shelter  for  hiunan  beings,  feed  for  livestock, 
and  other  assistance  to  forthcoming  without  delay.  No  mortgage 
or  security  to  demanded.  Mo  order  to  Issued  to  compel  the  farmer 
to  sell  down  to  12  tmlts  of  livestock  before  help  to  given. 

In  thto  drought  area  in  the  Com  Belt  our  farmers  have  stutfered 
a  real  disaster,  because  no  crop,  no  grain,  and  no  foodstuffs  were 
produced  in  thto  year,  1936.  They  face  a  real  emergency.  It  to  a 
situation  as  desperate  as  any  the  Red  Cross  has  ever  served.  While 
livestock  slowly  durinks  as  a  result  <rf  the  starvation  ration  on 
which  it  to  attempted  to  carry  them  along,  while  »n<mii>l8  die  be- 
cause of  insulllcient  feed,  aU  our  farmma-get  to  niles,  and  stUl 
more  rules,  which  must  be  compUed  with  before  loans  can  be 
secured  from  the  Resettlement  Administration  for  the  purchase  of 
feed. 

Thto  to  not  the  farmers'  prtAlem  or  the  problem  of  the  local 
community  to  solve.  It  to  a  situation  that  requires  emergency 
treatment  on  a  Bed  Cross  basto.  By  thto  we  mean  lequlronentB 
for  security,  and  decays  for  investigation  and  the  unwinding  of 
red  tape  should  be  eliminated  and  funds  be  made  available  forth- 
with. 

The  Ibnltation  ai  12  units  to  the  fkrm  to  positively  rutooos.  It 
means  no  hogs  and  no  cattle  can  be  grown  on  the  mAjofiifcy  at 
these  farms  in  the  drought  area  during  1987  If  thto  12-unit  Jimtt 
to  enforced. 

Bu<^  reduction  means  not  only  less  income  for  the  farmers,  who 
will  be  forced  to  throw  even  greater  sup^lss  at  grain  on  the 
asrket  because  of  having  no  stock  to  feed  (thus  furttiar  raduelng 
their  ability  to  rmaj  the  Oovemment  loans),  but  It  alw^  m«»Ti« 
leas  hogs  and  cattle  to  go  to  the  market  centers,  requbtos  leas 
lahor  to  ptoesas  Omm,  with  iseiiltli^  Inoreaas  In  unaaivleyaMnt  In 


that  sector  and  higher  prices  to  the  consumer  because  of  the  smaU 
supplies  of  meat  produced. 

I*<*  of  available  funds  to  the  latest  excuse  given  for  imposing 
the  12 -unit  limit  on  the  farmer  who  woiiki  secure  a  feed  loan.  Wo 
make  the  assertion  that  there  to  ao  money  which  the  Ooverxunent 
to  advancing  for  any  purpose  which  to  more  worthy  or  more  neces- 
sary than  to  supply  funds  for  feed  for  livestock  in  this  drought 
srea.  It  to  truly  a  disaster  which  demands  emergency  tzeatment. 
and  that  without  any  further  delay.  We  urge  our  newnanen  and 
business  argamaatlons  to  make  thto  fact  known  to  the  administz»>- 
tion  in  Washington.  Tiinrw 

S.  W.  Bosanv. 
Chmirman,  Special  Feed  Loan  Commtftee. 

ATebnuka  Bmnken'  AstociatUm. 


Is  Radio  LiTin^:  Up  to  Its  Proraiser 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OP  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednetdav,  January  13, 19S7 


ADDRTO   OTUVSRBD   BT    COMMISSIONBt    QSORGS   RENRT 
Pf^rVE^tEMBER  OF  THB  FEDBRAL  OOMlCDNICATIOlfB  COM- 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rbcoro,  I  include  the  following  addreM  de- 
livered by  Commissioner  George  Henry  Payne,  member  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Comminion,  at  the  university 
of  the  air,  CoUege  of  the  City  of  New  York  auditorium. 
December  18,  1988: 

In  the  first  |daee.  let  me  say  that  ths  question  X  wss  ^itfrwl  to 
discuss— Is  radio  living  up  to  its  promise?— poses  a  pretty  problem. 

If  you  take  radio,  as  the  scientlflc  world  regai«to  It.  as  the  trans- 
mission through  the  ether  of  messages,  it  has  more  than  met  ita 
prmnlses.  If  you  mean  by  radio  broadcasting,  you  az«  on  debatable 
ground. 

^  to  tmporUnt  to  remembo-  that  broadcasting  to  but  one  of  the 
S7  serrlces.  A  few  of  the  more  important  radio  sMilua  other  ***»^ 
broadcast  service  may  be  mentioned  here. 

Radio  to  used  extensirely  in  telegraph  and  telephone  service  to 
*^  countries  »»h1  to  maritime  service,  which  includes  radio- 
telegraph  and  radiotelephone  communication  bcitaeeu  ships  at  sea 
and  between  ships  and  the  shore.  It  haa  become  Indispensable  to 
aviation  and  to  the  pcdlee  ot  the  country.  It  to  used  hi  the  trans- 
mission of  news  to  the  newspapets  by  means  of  irtiat  to  known  m 
the  multlple-addreas  radiotelegraph  serrloe,  the  messages  being 
automatically  recorded  by  means  of  prtnters.  There  are  also  main- 
tained a  nimxber  of  experimental  services  which  permit  furtbar 
research  and  development  in  the  radio  sdcnoe. 

Not  far  off  to  a  new  service  which  to  assoctoted  with  broadcastlnc 
andte  very  much  in  the  pubUc  eye  at  the  present  time.  I  refer  ito 
television,  which  to  sttll  m  the  eq)enmental  stage,  but  to  bound 
some  day  to  play  an  important  part  In  our  social  and  bustnem  lif*. 
In  these  services  radio  has  certainly  lived  iq>  to  Its  prtxnlse. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  problem  that  I  am  to  dtocaas  to  broad- 
casting. I  can  say  that  I  have  received  many  protesting  letters  and 
mesages  flam  people  who  felt  that  through  Inferior  broadcasting 
programs  their  homes  were  being  invaded  by  doctrines  and  ideas 
calnilated  to  create  unhappineas  m  their  homes  and  to  Invade 
their  rights. 

The  sltuatkm  rseaUs  the  keen  analysto  of  Balnte-Beuva  In  his 
delightful  essay  on  Cardinal  De  Bemie.  That  Interesting  ^-byyrtar 
had  asfontohad  ths  world  by  suddenly  rh>nging  fnan  a  fllpciant 
man  of  ths  world  and  maker  of  whimsical,  gay.  and  not  always 
deoorsos  verse  to  a  ssrlous-mlnded  statesman  and  prime  minister. 
Balnte-Beuve's  explanation  was  that  he  had  suddenly  come  to  the 
oanelaslon  that  Inswmnrh  as  it  took  just  as  much  traubla  to 
aooanapUsh  little  things  as  it  did  to  */wifr.pii«t)  large  things,  ha 
would  devote  himself  hereafter  to  acoompltohlng  the  great  thi«gp 

So  with  broadcasting— ths  same  amount  at  effort  would  give  us 
nobler  prograsM  Instead  of  the  Jaas  and  trash  of  today. 

Every  movement  that  tends  to  make  broadcasting  more  eultuial 
and  more  IntelUgent  to  iVa^mng  of  the  greatest  leapect  and  the 
most  earnest  support.  X  am  glad,  therefore,  to  be  ti*«iudw>  In  tka 
program,  at  the  fifth  annlverasry  of  the  unlvexslty  at  the  air 
eneelalty  under  its  prssent  distinguished  spoosocs. 

It  to  not  an  eaar  problem,  however,  that  you  have 


f :  •- 


i: 


Ts  radio  broadcasting  livinig  up  to  ita  promiser*  Praakly.  my  owb 
opinion  to  that  It  to  not.  but  X  fsel  X  would  be  unfUr  if  X  did  not 
qualify  that  statrmant  by  saying  that  tfemsnts.  BialBly  rrriltlaal 
and  aosaa  eooiwinic.  have  been  as  much  to  blame  as  the  ' 
Ing  laduatry  ttssU.    Mar  woald  it  ha  fair  to  aay  that 
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not  come  tq)  to  ezpeetstlaiis  wtacb  mne  flB»  programs  bAve 

been  tbe  (Might  of  Amolaui  ■mllmw  .     . 

Bat— «nd  this  Is  tbe  qoestfcm— when  im  bsv*  sIIowMl  pnrMe 
cwpontloiu  to  devdop  s  nstlonsl  reaooree  thst  elsewhece  In  ue 
worid  Is  goremment  owned  and  oontroUed.  should  not  thoae  who 
are  making  large  fortunea  trom  this  reaource  give  us  better  pro- 
grams? 

7b  anyone  who  studlaa  tba  ittnatloii  trom  the  Inside  there  Is 
qtilte  erldent  a  ccmtcmpt  for  edueatUmal  and  cultur^  Influences 
tnat  la  most  imiisual  In  any  Add  of  sdentlfle  devek^nnent. 

What  would  have  happened  in  the  field  of  medicine,  philosophy, 
law.  science.  llteratux«.  politics,  or  Journalism  If  the  first  Impulse 
had  been  money  making?  When  we  look  back  over  the  long 
struggle  of  humanity  to  achlere  drUlzatlon  and  some  surcease 
from  the  sorrow  and  the  Ills  that  flesh  Is  heir  to,  how  UtUe  would 
have  been  accomplished  If  there  had  not  been.  In  all  those  fields, 
men  and  women  ready  to  suffer  and  even  to  die  that  humanity 
might  benefit.  What  untold  tragedies  might  have  resulted  If  the 
men  and  women  who  made  all  those  aacriflces  were  actuated  by 
a  desire  to  make  a  million  dollars  rather  than  by  a  love  of 
humanity. 

Fortunately  In  the  radio  field,  while  the  great  actuating  Impulse 
^  of  those  who  are  In  control  of  the  Industry  Is  money,  the  engineers 

#  and  scientists  on  whom  they  depend  for  the  development  of  their 

fortunes  are.  in  the  main,  men  who  are  unselfish.  Some  of  them, 
and  I  am  speaking  of  those  who  are  associated  with  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  have  a  devotion  to  high  Ideals  that 
will  challenge  comparison  with  any  other  time. 

A  more  disagreeable  aspect,  and  a  more  sinister  one,  deterring 
radio  from  living  up  to  its  premise,  is  the  fact  that  the  radio  lobby 
In  Washington  has  filled  tbe  radio  "Industry"  with  the  novel  Idea 
that  they  control  the  Oovemment. 

For  two  and  a  half  years  I  have  watched  the  operations  of  this 
lobby  which  has  endeavored  to  dictate  the  actions  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

When  I  speak  of  Its  contemptuous  attitude  toward  educational 
and  cultural  matters  X  am  xwt  hazarding  any  guesa.  I  am  qpeaklng 
trom  facts.  An  important  broadcaster,  a  man  who  has  acted  as  an 
^cAcial  of  an  organisation,  sat  In  my  office  one  day  arguing  about 
the  perfectablllty  of  the  radio  i»ogram.  We  were  naturally  at 
different  ends  of  the  question — ^he  declaring  that  the  programs  as 
given  today  were  perfect.  Finally  I  drew  out  soma  letters  and 
extracts  from  letters  of  many  college  presidents  throughout  the 
country  and  showed  him  that  they  were  far  from  satisfied  with  the 
lucsent  set-up. 

Hla  answer  was,  "What  the  devil  do  them  coUege  presidents 
knowr 

Ons  argument,  effective  though  unreal,  that  has  kept  public 
opinion  from  forcing  the  production  of  better  programs  has  been 
that  the  pioneera  of  the  radio  art  are  entitled  to  a  Just  share  of 
credit  and  proAta  for  their  pioneering.  But  have  the  real  pioneers 
}^M4t  %nj  ■JgaKi^  share  in  the  profits? 

Of  the  iS  sdentlsti  who  since  1913  have  oontributed  most  to 
radio's  scientific  devalopment  and  progress,  only  2  have  received 
fTwnpftnrfitl^"  in  any  way  commensurate  with  their  achievements. 

Wc  have  hers  a  compleg  and  serloos  economic  phenomenon. 
Great  discoveries  are  mads  and  the  discoverers  profit  little.  Hie 
pubUe,  which  owns  the  ether.  Is  amused,  delighted,  and  astonished, 
Mit  qplJltually  pvofit  little.  A  third  party  steps  In  and.  discovering 
nothing.  Inventing  nothing,  and  owning  nothing,  neivertheleas 
makea  great  fortunea. 

Ifr.  Qlfford.  president  of  the  American  Telephone  ft  Telegraph 
Co,  went  so  far  as  to  say  in  a  paper,  brought  out  by  the  Federal 
Oommualeatlana  Oonmlaalon  tetepnane  InvestlgatioD,  as  follows: 

"If  anyooe  trlaa  to  tdl  me  that  be  la  acting  in  a  bustness  ci^MClty 
ta  tlM  pubUe  iBtereet.  X  am  Inained  to  say,  "Oh.  bunki'  in  my  own 
mind,  unless  tbe  pubUo  mtersst  and  his  Interest  coincide." 

Here  we  have  the  phlkaophy  at  decUne  and  decay,  denying  the 
very  principle  of  sJtmlsm. 

For  a  years  I  have  argued  and  pleaded  and  reasoooed  with  this 
iBOst  dUBcuIt  division  of  our  aetlvltlea  to  take  a  fairer  attitude 
toward  the  pubUe.  X  finally  came  to  tbe  conclusion  that  I  coiUd 
get  better  results  If  X  appeiOed  to  tbem  from  a  public  forum,  and 
so  X  accepted  Invitations  from  Harvard.  Columbia,  and  other 
tmlversttiss  to  enunciate  under  '<*g"<**^  aknplcea  what  I  thought 

You  can  imagine  my  sarprlae  when.  Instead  of  getting  the 
cooperation  of  tEoss  wh(»n  this  Commission  is  sumMsed  to  regu- 
late. I  was  told  pobildy  In  tbelr  trade  Journal  that  I  "ahoold  mind 
my  own  buslnw  - 

Attaddng  every  endeavor  at  the  eultoral  and  educational  tn- 
tnests  to  improve  the  mndlty  of  radio  programs  is  a  most  vldotis 
lebtaT-  Xt  is  not  a  panlcularly  Intelligent  lobby,  for  If  it  knew 
Its  business  it  would  see  that  the  educational  and  cult\iral  inter- 
ests aak  ao  llttls  that  they  could  be  easily  conciliated  by  small 
eongssBlons.  But,  arrogant  in  Its  belief  that  It  oontrola  the  Com- 
nrteston.  it  Is  not  Inollned  to  concede  anything. 

Developments  sad  inventions  that  are  now  going  on  and  being 
made  in  the  radio  field  will  affect  the  mental  Ufa  and  education 
and  poaslbly  the  material  interests  of  every  person  In  the  country. 
Behind  this  devirtopment.  fraught  with  so  much  Importance  to 
our  people,  a  flsree  struggle  Is  going  on  for  tbe  control  of  the 
graat  resouree  of  tbe  air. 

Private    InterMts    favoring    private    monopoly    are    natara&y 

that  there  be  lust  as  Uttle  goverasMotal  "mtarference" 

I)    as  poaslbie   In  what  they    eaU   their   'nrastness." 

that  we  must  aot  r«peat  tbe  mistakes  of  tbs 


past  and  aUow  the  wasteful  private  enloitatlon  of  our  resoxiroas 
ue  Just  as  keenly  aroused  in  behalf  of  the  Oovemment  taking  • 
strong  stand  to  protect  the  public  interest. 

The  indifference  of  the  public  to  the  importance  of  this  struggle 
Is  lamentable.  Fascinated  by  the  wonders  of  radio  and  the  aston- 
f«hing  developments  in  the  entire  field  of  communications,  the 
people  have  given  little  attention  to  the  economic  control  of  these 
new  developments.  Unless  the  public  Is  aroused,  its  interests  are 
apt  to  be  neglected  and  lax  administration  Is  apt  to  creep  in.  In 
this  way  private  monopoly,  without  warrant  of  law,  establishes 
Itself  and,  too  late,  the  public  bestirs  Itself  to  recover  ground  that 
never  should  have  been  lost. 

I  lunched  a  few  days  ago  with  Dr.  Alexis  Carrel  and  Dr.  Ward 
Crampton.  and  the  subject  of  dlscxission  was  the  upbringing  of 
the  human  race,  the  awakening  of  man  to  something  like  an  appre- 
ciation of  his  powers — spiritual  and  mental — and  the  possibilities 
of  his  future  for  happiness  and  usefulness. 

The  fruitfulness  of  that  conversation  I  could  not  relate  if  Z 
took  the  a  hours  of  its  actual  duration.  But  this  thought  I 
can  give  as  a  summation.  What  a  blessing  radio  woxild  be.  If 
imder  the  direction  of  Dr.  Carrel  and  Dr.  Crampton,  it  stimtOated 
the  American  public  to  find  some  answers  to  the  questions  that 
Dr.  Carrel  propounded  In  his  great  book  Man.  the  Unknown. 
What  a  blessing  radio  would  be  if.  instead  of  urging  children  to 
baraii  their  tired  mothers  to  buy  various  nostrums,  time  and 
attraction  were  given  to  the  endeavors  of  Dr.  Crampton  to  bring 
our  boys  to  a  better  understanding  of  their  future  needs  and  to 
a  greater  knowledge  of  their  possibilities  for  usefulness  and  hap- 
piness. 

To  sum  up,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  radio  has  not  lived  up 
to  its  promise  because  its  promise  is  limitless  smd  its  development 
has  hardly  begom.  It  has  failed,  however,  in  that  It  has  catered  to 
the  lesser  Intelligent  rather  than  to  the  greater. 

To  those  who  are  battling  for  a  more  intelligent  dlscxission  of 
the  problems  of  broadcasting;  In  fact,  all  the  problems  of  com- 
munications, I  would  say,  be  of  good  cheer  and  of  great  hope. 
If  the  solution — an  intelligent  and  honest  solution — is  not  Just 
around  the  comer,  like  Mr.  Hoover's  prosperity,  it  is  not  as  far 
away  as  it  was  a  year  ago,  and  certainly  not  as  far  away  as  it 
was  when  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  came  Into 
existence.  If  we,  the  Commissioners,  have  not  seemed  to  live 
up  to  our  opportunities,  the  trouble  lies,  as  It  lies  with  the  ques- 
tion of  radio.  In  the  fact  that  the  opposition — those  who  are  or- 
ganized for  selfish  and  greedy  pvuposes — have  been  stronger  than 
we  thought  and  more  arrogant  than  it  Is  possible  to  believe. 
But  in  their  very  arrogance  there  lies  their  self-destruction.  The 
increasing  interest  In  radio  is  stimulating  himdreds  of  thoiisands 
of  people  to  think  more  clearly  as  to  their  rights.  It  is  stimulat- 
ing the  great  mass  of  people  to  see  that  radio  does  live  up  to  its 
promise.  More  and  more  we  hear  of  men  and  women  In  far-off 
places  rebelling  against  the  conditions  as  they  are  and  demanding 
better  and  more  intelligent  programs.  More  and  more  as  we 
fight  for  better  radio  and  more  enlightened  governmental  super- 
vision. I  see  the  truth  of  what  John  Stuart  Mill  so  beautifully 
said: 

"All  the  grand  sources  of  human  suffering  are  in  a  great  degree, 
many  of  them  almost  entirely,  conquerable  by  human  care  and 
effort,  and  though  their  removal  Is  grievously  alow,  though  a  long 
succession  at  generations  will  perish  In  the  breach  before  the 
conquest  is  completed,  yet  every  mind  sxifflclently  intelligent  and 
generous  to  bear  a  part,  however  small  and  unconsplcuous — 
will  draw  a  noble  enjoyment  from  the  contest  Itself  which  he 
would  not  for  any  bribe  in  the  form  of  selfish  indxUgence  consent 
to  be  without." 
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Tax-Exempt  Securities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  13, 1937 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  beginning  of  this  ses- 
sion oT  Congress  and  in  future  Congresses  we  are  going  to  be 
faced  with  the  responsibility  of  appropriating  and  voting 
large  sums  of  money.  Fbrtimately  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  Goverxmient  is  still  unimpaired,  but  we  must  remember 
that  easy  credit  has  ruined  many  businesses  and  many  men. 

I  bdieve  the  time  has  arrived  in  this  United  States  Oov- 
erament  when  we  should  seriously  consider  the  adoption  of 
a  constitutional  amendment  prohibiting  the  issuance  of  tax- 
exempt  securities.  In  fact,  I  believe  the  time  is  past  due. 
Having  this  in  mind,  today  I  am  introducing  a  Ebnise  joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  In 
order  that  the  United  States  and  the  State  governments  may 
tax  the  income  from  securities  issued  by  the  United  States  or 


the  States.  A  similar  eunendment  was  intzx>duced  by  «y> 
senior  Senate  from  Kansas.  Senator  Cappkr.  in  the  Senate 
last  Saturday.  This  amendment  woiild  not  i^>ply  to  security 
issues  alreacb^  made,  and  it  contains  a  provision  permitting 
the  United  States  Government  and  the  State  governments  to 
issue  tax-exempt  securities  for  a  period  of  5  years  idiould  our 
Government  become  involved  in  war. 

I  realise  when  this  resolution  is  considered  by  this  body — 
If  it  Is— 4hat  sound  argument  will  be  presented  as  to  why  it 
should  not  be  submitted  to  the  States,  but  I  do  not  believe 
those  arguments  will  outweigii  those  in  favor  of  its  adoption. 

In  the  first  place,  the  issuance  of  tax-exempt  securities 
tends  to  encourage  extravagance  in  Government  expendi- 
tures. I  believe  the  time  has  arrived  when  we  must  seriously 
consider  the  ever-mounting  increasing  cost  of  government. 

Second,  the  issuance  of  tax-exempt  securities  tends  to  dis- 
criminate between  taacpayers  and  violates  tbe  sound  principle 
of  taxation— the  ability  to  pay.  It  is  estimated  that  w«  now 
have  some  $40,000,000,000  invested  in  tax-exempt  securities. 

lUrd,  tt^  presence  of  great  blocks  of  tax-exempt  securities 
In  the  market  discourages  investment  in  new  enterprises, 
which  are  sorely  needed  to  rechice  our  employment  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  intention  to  discuss  this  subject  more 
fuUy  in  the  near  future,  and  would  appreciate  tbe  advice  and 
assistance  of  other  Members  interested  in  a  sound  Itaianclal 
policy. 


Independent  Board  of  Civil  Service  Appeals  Shoald 

Be  Established 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  13. 1937 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  particularly  in  favor 
of  the  establishment  of  an  entirely  independent  board  of 
civil-service  appeals  for  the  reason  that  the  original  bill, 
which  I  formerly  Introduced,  brought  forth  a  flood  of  let- 
ters, telephone,  and  personal  calls  from  Government  em- 
ployees in  which  they  claimed  thai  such  a  board  was  the 
only  tribunal  under  which  they  would  be  enabled  to  obtain 
justice.  On  yesterday  I  introduced  an  amended  bUl.  H.  B. 
2727,  which  I  trust  wUl  receive  support  of  Members  of  this 
House. 

Employees  with  Ions  and  faithful  service  have  been  dis- 
missed without  justification  or  explanation  under  the  head- 
ing "Necessary  because  of  reduction  of  force",  which  was 
sufficient  reason  for  throwing  them  out  of  work  and  per- 
mitting supovisory  olBcials  to  retain  favorites,  or  increase 
the  force  a  few  days  later,  and  heads  of  departments  when 
appealed  to  either  pay  little  attention  or  perfunctorily  sus- 
tain their  subordinates. 

In  cases  of  dismissals  the  civil-service  laws  are  int^xled 
to  protect  employees,  since  the  employee  must  be  furnished 
with  charges  justifying  his  dismissal,  but  this  is  generally 
covered  by  the  phrase  "for  the  good  of  the  service";  and, 
although  the  employee  has  the  opportunity  to  defend  himself, 
if  he  loses,  and  usually  does,  there  is  no  final  board  to  care- 
fully look  into  his  case,  and  too  many  officials  And  this  tbe 
easiest  way  to  oust  employees. 

Hie  theory  is  advanced — and  is  protwbly  true — that  an 
employee  could  not  obtain  an  unbiased  decision  under  a 
board  of  appeals  on  which  an  official  of  the  department 
under  which  his  complaint  originated  presided,  together  with 
another  official  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  because 
past  experience  has  shown  that  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
usually  Joins  with  the  recommendations  of  department  heads 
against  emptosrees;  and.  although  tbe  third  member  of  such 
a  board  mii^t  decide  in  favor  of  tbe  oapk^ee,  be  or  sbe 
would  be  overruled  by^e  majority.  . 


During  the  regime  of  tbe  former  Personnel  Classification 
Board  employees  were  permitted  to  appeal  from  improper 
allocation  of  their  positions,  but  almost  invariably  their  cases 
were  disposed  of  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  depart- 
ment against  overwhelming  proof  in  support  of  their  appeal, 
and  doubtless  this  would  be  the  result  imder  any  board  of 
appeals  that  Was  not  entirely  separate  and  distinct  fi-om  the 
control  or  jurisdiction  of  governmental  departments  as  well 
as  tbe  Civil  Service  Commission. 

There  are  undoubtedly  numerous  injustices  in  Government 
service  in  which  the  victims  have  no  recourse.  A  really 
worth-while  board  of  m>peals,  as  provided  in  this  »«^flatiCTi. 
composed  of  three  members,  two  of  whom  must  have  had 
at  least  20  years*  experience  in  the  daseifled  service  of  tbe 
Government,  entirely  independent  and  with  power  to  investi- 
gate and  render  final  decision,  would  undoubtedly  hearten 
emidoyees.  raise  the  morale,  and  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to 
tbe  service. 

Relative  to  tbe  new  efficiency-rating  system  that  has  been 
set  up  by  tbe  Civil  Service  Commission,  i^ainst  irtiich  so 
much  complaint  has  been  made,  this  measure  provides  for  a 
return  to  the  old  system,  under  which  employees  are  entitled 
to  an  annual  promotiui  to  tbe  next  higher  rate  within  tbe 
salary  grade  of  their  positions,  and  tt»t  appropriations  shall 
be  made  accordingly,  and  it  also  abolishes  tbe  "average  pro- 
vision"  carried  in  the  apfHopriatioa  acts. 


Reorganization  of  the  Govemnmit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  WILLIAM  H.  KING 

OP  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  14. 1937 


XN-lBtVlKW  WTTH  HON.  HARBT  FLCX3ID  BTBO.  OP  VIRGIiaA 


Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  President,  the  President's  message  with 
respect  to  the  reorganization  of  governmental  departments 
and  agencies  submits  an  important  questkn  for  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress  and,  indeed,  of  tbe  people  themselves. 
The  junior  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Btks],  as  chairman 
of  a  special  committee,  has  been  making  a  study  of  tbe  ques- 
tion with  a  view  to  bringing  about  reorganiaition  in  many 
branches  of  the  Government,  and  particularly  with  a  view 
to  promoting  efficiency  and  economy  In  the  Government 
service. 

In  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  January  2.  1937,  was 
published  an  article  by  Raymond  G.  Carroll,  based  upon  an 
interview  with  tbe  junior  Senator  from  Vind^ia.  Tbe  arti- 
cle is  wm-thy  ci  careful  consideration,  and  doubtless  will  be 
read  with  interest  by  Senators  and  others  who  have  not  bad 
an  opportunity  to  study  tbe  question  for  themselves. 

I  therefore  ads  unanimous  consent  to  have  tbe  article 
printed  in  the  Recokd. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  tbe  article  was  attend  to  bo 
printed  in  the  Racoio.  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  SatxmUy  Evening  Post  of  Jan.  3.  U87I 
Paxnama  un  BnAxmo — Am  iMmfisw  With  Habbt 

Umxtsd  Otaibb  BmrnteKm 


By  Raymond  G.  OmtoU 

Under  an  old  mpfiU  tree  near  Winchester,  Va..  United  States 
Senator  JLuatr  FIjooo  Btsd  began  his  talk  with  me  and  ^v^ntlnued 
throughout  the  day  in  one  or  another  ot  his  31  ottJuutto  *««»»g  the 
Hhwiandnah  Valley.    Ours  was  a  stop-and-go  Interview. 

As  the  creator  and  chairman  of  tbe  Senate  «p*Tif>i  Committee  to 
Investlcate  the  Executive  Agencies  of  the  Govermnuit  With  a  View 
to  Coordination,  after  having  previously,  as  Oovcmor  of  Virginia* 
freed  that  State  of  usflass  boards,  bureaus,  funds,  and  «<<*^«fU, 
Senator  Btbo  seemed  to  qualify  as  a  "natural"  vaoa  the  ncobkm  at 
Oovemment  retrenchment. 

This  is  the  time  of  the  general  winter  pruning  at  the  Virginia 
apple  trees,  lasting  from  the  beginning  at  tbe  month  of  November 
In  open  weather  untU  early  aprihg. 
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llr.  Btbb  paused  to  look  down  a  beautifnl  wen-trimmed  row  at 
etajmMBB.  Tben.  ladk»tlng  with  a  gesture  tbe  perfect  symmetry 
at  then  trunks,  clean  and  straight,  with  uniformly  spreading  shoots, 
he  said: 

"Oovemment  Is  wonderfully  like  an  orchard.  It.  too.  requires 
constant  attention,  regular  prunings  to  keep  It  fruitful,  and  fre- 
quent qjraylngs  to  defeat  attacks  of  blight,  analogous  to  the  growth 
found  on  unwatched  trees.  Weeds  and  underbrush  must  be  kept 
cleared  from  the  orchard  floor.  Just  as  the  excess  should  be  stricken 
from  the  Federal  pay  rolL" 

He  continued:  "As  a  practical  man.  Interested  only  in  plain  facts, 
X  would  go  back  of  the  surgery  at  the  orchard  to  state  some  pre- 
ivntlve  doctrine.  Hm  nacessl^  of  the  expense  and  the  ability  of 
the  people  to  pay  the  cost  are  the  two  essential  iHlnclples  for  first 
ooDslderatlan  In  a  problem  of  government.  When  thc^  have  been 
reconciled,  thoe  next  arlass  tbe  du^  of  se^ng  that  the  people  get 
the  utmost  value  In  public  service  from  what  Is  paid  for  by  taxes. 
No  one  can  deny  that  under  this  formula  enormous  savings  can  be 
made.  I  hold  that  the  administrative  costs  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment can  now  be  greatly  reduced  without  Impairing  the  tiltlmate 
alms  of  President  Roosevelt  and  without  interfering  in  the  slightest 
degree  with  the  ObJecUves  of  the  emergency  legisUtton.  Tbe  exec- 
utive departments  and  agencies  have  grown  to  135  in  number. 
The  problem  of  overlapping  agendas  Is  ^irntmt  «■  old  ss  ^e  Oovem- 
ment itself,  and  has  grown  with  it,  and  both  political  parUes  share 
the  reqMnsfbUlty  for  this  condltKxi. 

"Placing  laws  on  statute  books  is  only  the  start.  The  way  the 
tew  Is  adminlstarsd  means  mudi.  Many  good  laws  have  not  ao- 
ffwnpltihf^  their  puipose  because  of  the  failure  to  administer 
them  efSelently.  A  government  Is  not  static;  no  less  than  an 
Individual,  it  will  slip  backward  if  it  does  not  move  forward. 
However,  we  must  not  ooofose  mere  change,  with  progress.  The 
old  fundamentalprlne^iles  of  representative  government  are  as 
sound  as  ever.  The  need  today  Is  not  so  much  for  new  govern- 
mental Ideas  as  It  Is  for  an  application  of  practical  methods  to 
the  old  fundanantala.  We  Members  of  Congress  are  trustees  for 
the  taxpayer's  dollar,  and  our  obligation  is  to  make  this  dollar 
huy  the  fullcat  value.  The  Oovemment  is  an  Instrument  to  make 
the  administration  of  mdeOlc  affatrs  reqxmslve  to  the  public  will 
and  anciently  to  perform  Its  duties.  tTseless  ofllces  must  be 
abolished.  Duplicated  services  must  he  consolidated.  The  mani- 
fold activities  of  the  Oovemment  must  be  systematized  and  di- 
rected with  the  maximum  of  elBclenry.  But  economy  must  not 
be  destructive.  No  employee  should  be  permitted  to  work  for 
less  than  fair  compensation.  Mo  essential  i^ncy  should  be 
starved,  but  the  saving  should  be  found  In  the  conscdldatlon  and 
simplification  of  government.  That  was  the  method  we  used  In 
Virginia,  and  we  obtained  reaolts.** 

Senator  Brio  and  hts  two  brothers,  Richard,  the  explorer,  and 
Thomas,  a  business  executive,  are  the  sons  of  the  lata  Richard  X. 
Byrd,  a  brilliant  lawyer,  who  was  once  speaker  of  the  Virginia 
House  of  Delegates.  Asked  for  an  opinion  on  the  November  elec- 
tion with  reqwct  to  Its  effect  upon  the  continuance  of  the  present 
towering  FMcral  structure,  he  remarked:  **My  father  always  said 
that  the  time  of  the  gravest  danger  Is  tho  time  of  the  greatest 
victory.  In  this  country  we  are  axoeedingly  proud  of  our  demo- 
cratic Institutions,  which  fxpress  the  variable  character  and  con- 
dition nf  the  people.  They  are  founded  on  Instincts,  swelling  in 
this  or  that  dlzecUon  under  the  mood  of  current  desire.  Bight 
now  the  majority  of  the  Nation  has  emphaaiaed  a  deserved  fond- 
aass  for  a  great  leader.  Tet  a  change  of  1  In  10  votes,  if  they 
were  placed  with  political  skill,  oonld  erase  the  electoral  result," 

"The  best  oouxse  to  pursue?"  the  Senator 


"My  f eeUx«  Is  that  before  tt  la  too  late  It  b^ooves  our  Oovem- 
ment to  stn^ltty  ttadf.  else.  I  repeat.  It  wlU  defeat  its  own  objec- 
ttvee.  Bght  to  ten  bareans  trying  to  do  the  same  thing  Is  not 
strnplHlcatlon  It  la  ooBftiston.  Most  objectives  are  galniBd  <mly 
tf  the  most  simple,  direct,  and  most  efflelent  methods.  Why  should 
ttM  public  have  to  go  to  six  or  seven  different  departments  or  agen- 
eles  to  fet  a  single  thing  dime.  If  it  can  be  done  better,  more 
eAdently.  and  more  economically  by  one7  It  la  not  reasonable  to 
go  on  as  we  have  been  going  and  It  Is  very  costly.  I  reeognlae  that 
a  real  task  is  bcfbre  the  Oovemmoit  in  its  endeavor  to  reform 
itself.  It  ts  TmthmkahlS),  in  my  opinion,  that  the  propoeed  reor- 
ganisation should  be  regarded  as  a  haphaxard  Chopping  off  of 
employeea.  Pay-roll  redocthm  would  follow  naturally  any  siiffi— 
fttl  effort  for  Increased  elBBkincy  uid  the  resulting  economy.  It  Is 
to  be  presumed  that  thoae  let  oat  would  be  those  who  do  unneces- 
sary work.  There  Is  a  recognliBd  tbeorj  that  oldsters  make  way 
for  the  younger  generatkm.  The  fkct  Is  that  onoe  a  government 
pay  roll  is  set  up  it  too  often  Is  psrmanent  unless  attacked  feaz^ 
lessly.  The  yardstick  should  be  whether  the  Oovemment  needs 
pecqde  rather  than  whether  people  need  theee  Jobs.  As  a  farmer 
and  fruit  grower.  I  wdl  know  that  a  fruit  tree  cannot  be  hMlthy 
and  productive  unless  the  dead  and  unneoeesary  wood  is  cut  out 
from  time  to  thne.  The  time  has  come  to  prune  away  the  dead- 
wood  in  the  Federal  Oovemment  so  that  a  more  slmpllfled.  efBdent. 
and  economical  administration  of  puldle  affairs  can  give,  at  a  mini- 
mum cost,  thoee  set  vices  TiiiriMirj  for  our  waU-belng  and  advance- 
ment. Step  by  stepw  for  inany  years,  ve  have  built  up  at  Wash- 
ington, wt^  ramlAcatlanf  all  over  the  eouuVty.  a  vast  and  costly 
bureaucracy.  Activities  of  the  various  departments  and  agencies 
werlap  and  cfforti  are  dupUcated.    This  has  resulted  In  a  tremen- 


dous expendltive  for  overhead  administration.  In  many  Instances 
the  machine  has  become  so  top-heavy  and  unwleldly  as  to  defeat, 
by  conflicting  authority  and  needless  red  tape,  the  accomplishment 
of  the  purposes  for  which  the  legislation  was  passed." 

"But  is  something  real  going  to  be  done  about  it?" 

"1  sincerely  believe  so",  said  Mr.  Btw>,  adding:  "The  Preddent. 
I  know,  is  deeply  interested  and  is  giving  to  the  problem  his  per- 
sonal attention.  No  effective  reorganization  of  any  State  govern- 
ment has  been  accomplished  without  executive  leadership.  In  the 
Nation  the  leadership  of  the  President  Is  likewise  essential  and  will. 
I  know,  be  welcomed  by  both  branohes  of  Congress.  I  may  say 
that  the  Senate  special  committee  approaches  the  task  assigned 
to  it  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  difflcviltles  to  be  met  and 
overcome.  We  well  Imow  the  resistance  to  be  ex])ected  when  the 
effort  is  made  to  reduce  the  cost  of  government  by  eliminating 
xinneoessary  employees  and  duplicated  activities.  We  have  engaged 
the  services  of  those  best  equipped  to  perform  the  labor  of  adviidbg 
us,  and  this  work  is  already  in  progress.  Every  effort  will  be 
exerted  to  present  to  this  new  Congress  a  constructive  plan  of 
reorganiaation.  Of  course,  our  committee  will  give  full  coopera- 
tion to  the  President's  Committee  and  that  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. We  know  that  if  the  Federal  orchard  is  to  be  properly 
pruned  and  sprayed,  it  will  require  close  cooperation  between  the 
Chief  Bxecutive  and  Congrees.  The  common  aim  of  those  at  work 
on  this  problem  is  to  simplify  the  processes  of  governz^dent  and  to 
reduce  the  coet  of  their  overhead.  We  believe  millions  of  dollars  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  can  be  saved  annually.  The  taxpayers  of 
America  buy  public  service.  They  have  the  right  to  demand  a 
dollar  of  value  for  each  dollar  they  pay  in  taxes.  For  years  we  have 
beard  criticism  of  the  complicated  and  expensive  administration 
of  our  national  affairs.  What  has  been  done  about  it?  I  came  to 
the  Senate  less  than  4  years  ago.  Since  then  the  number  of 
regular  Federal  employees — not  soldiers,  sailors.  District  employees, 
or  Judicial  and  legislative  employees  or  those  receiving  either  direct 
or  Indirect  relief — ^has  Increased  from  66,302  to  114,611.  We  have 
added  to  the  Capital  population  alone  48309  new  employees,  who, 
with  their  dependents,  make  a  sizable  city.  For  the  same  period 
for  the  Nation  the  number  of  regular  Federal  employees  of  the  same 
classification  has  Increased  from  564,103  to  835,704.  This  is  ex- 
clusive of  relief,  farm  benefits.  C.  C.  C.  camps,  W.  P.  A^  and  drought 
beneficiaries. 

"The  Oovemment  can  get  money  only  by  taxation  or  by  bor- 
rowing it.  Nothing  can  be  truer  than  the  fact  that  what  you 
spend  you  must  pay.  This  applies  to  a  nation  as  well  as  to  an 
individual.  When  the  Oovemment  borrows,  it  issues  bonds.  The 
Interest  must  be  paid  by  taxation,  and  later  the  bonds  must  be 
paid.  Every  dollar  we  borrow  adds  the  cost  of  the  Interest  to  our 
regular  expenditures.  Last  fiscal  year  the  Federal  Government 
alone  spent  about  seven  and  a  half  billion  dollars  exclusive  of 
loans  and  boniis  payments.  We  borrowed  $1.10  for  every  $2 
expended.  The  Member  of  Congress  who  originates  new  and 
novel  methods  of  spending  the  people's  money  is  hailed  by  many 
as  a  great  and  progressive  statesman.  The  public  official  who  en- 
deavors to  conserve  the  taxpayers'  money  by  avoiding  extravagant 
spending  Is  labeled  a  conservative  reactionary.  Many  appear  to 
beUeve  that  the  Government  has  a  magic  treasure  chest.  We 
hear  so  much  about  billions  of  dollars  that  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  ask:  How  much  is  a  billion?  A  man  with  a  $5,000  annual  in- 
come would  have  to  work  200,000  years  to  earn  $1,000,000,000.  A 
billlan  of  dollars  shoiild  never  be  thought  of  as  merely  a  sum 
of  money.  It  should  be  thought  of  as  representing  many  years  of 
labor  by  many  thousands  of  people." 

Senator  Btbb  \b  experienced  in  the  pruning  and  spraying  of  an 
overh4)ping,  unwieldy  Oovemment  structure.  Before  the  reor- 
ganization of  Virginia's  State  government  in  1927-28.  following 
a  State  survey  made  on  the  initiative  of  its  Govenunr.  who  Is  tbe 
present  Junior  United  States  Senator,  Virginia  was  governed  by 
more  thiui  100  bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  tixid  departments, 
many  overlapping  in  duties  and  independent  of  one  another  and 
also  Independent  of  the  Governor,  financed  by  48  special  funds 
outside  of  and  In  addition  to  appropriations  from  the  State 
treasury,  burdened  by  the  maintenance  of  more  than  800  un- 
necessary tax  offlclals  and  hampered  at  every  turn  by  outworn 
taxing,  financial,  and  administrative  machinery.  After  the  re- 
otganlsation,  Virginia  found  herself  freed  of  administrative  dead- 
wood  and  simplified  administratively  into  12  general  departments, 
11  of  which  are  directly  responsible  to  the  Governor  of  the  State. 
This  reconstruction  of  the  State's  taxation,  fiscal,  and  accounting 
system  resulted  in  an  annual  saving  of  more  than  $800,000,  an 
Increase  of  revenues  of  man  than  $2,000,000.  and  a  conversion  cf 
a  deficit  of  $1,368,004  into  a  surplus  of  over  four  million  when 
he  left  office. 

TOO  MAirr   GOVEBKMXNT8 

Since  the  Jizaking  of  the  governmental  horse  and  buggy  for  % 
straight  8,  Virginia  has  regularly  balanced  her  budget,  before, 
during,  and  since  the  depression.  Her  bonds  recently  sc^  higher 
than  did  Federal  bonds.  Virginia  is  one  of  three  States  In  the 
Federal  Union  that,  since  1933.  have  continuously  paid  into  the 
National  Treasury  in  taxes  more  than  they  have  received  in  Ind- 
eral benefits,  but  this  is  due  mainly  to  the  State's  production  and 
fabrication  of  tobacco. 

Asked  if  he  did  not  think  It  possible  tor  the  retrenchment  policy 
so  successful  tn  Virginia  to  be  repeated  with  eqtial  success  in  the 
National  Government,  Senator  Btbd  replied:  "It  would  be  a  very 
fine  thing  to  bring  about,  a  goal  to  be  wished  for  and  sought 


after  devotedly.  But  tt  can  come  about  only  by  an  aroused  public 
g**"*"**^  **>•*  demands  action,  for  the  only  way  to  permanent  pros- 
perity Is  still  the  difficult  path  of  economy  and  efficiency,  and  the 
b^laiM^gar  budgets  of  both  States  and  the  Federal  Government." 
Mb.  Bran  Is  the  type^of  citicen  who  declares  that  our  dviUaiUon 
Is  jBt  only  at  its  oockcrowlng  and  its  morning  hour.  He  sees  us 
nfiartng  firom  an  epidemic  of  too  much  government  everywhere, 
wmim  can  be  cured  only  by  the  pruning  knife  ^»vi  the  ^iraylng 
oan.  It  is  not  alone  the  Fedoal  Government  that  needs  »HTwmiti|g 
Be  said:  * 

"We  actually  have  nearly  900.000  governments  In  the  United 
Btates^  oonnttog  aduxH  districts.  Afanost  every  Individual  has  five 
«  moTB  governments  over  hlm^-Federal.  State,  ooun^.  locaL  and 
school.  Many  pec^le  have  three  or  four  more.  President  Roose- 
vwt.  from  his  expertenoe  as  Governor  of  Mew  York,  in  his  boc*. 
X^xiklng  Forward,  wrote  that  there  were  13.544  sqiarate  Indmendent 
units  of  government  In  that  State,  and  he  found  that  dtlaens  In 
stmae  ooaununltles  w«re  blanketed  under  10  layers  of  government. 

■"There  are  too  many  governments,  and  there  Is  too  little  efficiency. 
Oovemments,  great  and  small,  now  support  more  than  one- 
seventh  of  our  population.  And  this  does  not  include  those  on 
relief.  Our  overlapping  unneeessary  layers  of  government  must 
be  removed,  and  what  better  time  and  place  to  stsrt  burden 
lifting  than  now.  and  in  the  overciowded  Federal  structure?  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  outside  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment we  have  48  State  governments,  3.000  coxmUes.  thousands 
of  incorporated  municipalities  and  towndiips.  together  with 
drainage  districts,  schocd  districts,  fire  districts,  lighting  districts, 
road  districts,  water  districts,  each  with  governmental  fimctions 
and  imposing  taxes.  SmaU  wonder  that  our  taxaUon  has  in- 
creased from  8  percent  of  our  national  income  In  1913  to  nearlv 
five  times  that  in  1936."  ' 

AN  OU>  DOMZmOir   BXAMPLB 

For  a  permanent  remedy.  Senator  Byrd  suggests:  "I  believe  the 
Federal  Government  should  cooperate  with  the  States  in  the  sim- 
plification or  our  tax  system  to  avoid  duplication  of  taxes  Cer- 
tain classes  of  taxation  should  be  reserved  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  others  given  exclusively  to  the  States.  Just  as 
Federal  machinery  has  been  set  up  to  investigate  and  curtail  the 
present  abnormal  costs  of  the  National  Government,  so  every 
dtlxen  should  study  and  Investigate  his  local  government  and 
demand  that  it  also  be  made  efflelent  and  economical.  When  we 
have  removed  some  of  the  layers  of  government  all  down  the  liiie 
and  organized  the  essential  activities  on  an  efficient  basis  then 
and  then  only,  can  we  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the"  sort  of  govern- 
ment to  which  we  are  entitled  at  a  cost  which  we  can  afford  " 

Clarke  County  In  the  Old  Dominion  State,  which  is  the^«sidenoe 
couj^ty  at  Senator  Btbd,  came  through  the  depression  with  the 
extraordinary  record  of  not  accepting  one  penny  of  direct  PMend 
relief.  Concerning  this,  he  said:  "We  are  naturally  proud  of  it. 
Clarke  Coun^  refused  to  accept  four  Federal  relief  oommlaBlooers, 
each  to  receive  $150  monthly,  to  engage  in  the  task  of  drumming  up 
others  to  accept  Federal  aid.  We  are  average  people  of  prtde  and 
yrtuiep^,  and  we  took  care  of  our  own.  Our  oouxae  dlsoourwed 
the  prnfwilonalliing  of  being  helped  by  the  Government  aawi«  ua. 
I  hold  that  this  Oovemment  is  not  obligated  to  give  a  Job  to  every- 
one out  of  employment,  but  It  has  an  oUlgatlon  to  stmlulate  eco- 
nomic conditions  that  produce  work.  It  is  obligated  to  prevent 
starvation  or  freeidng  or  severe  personai  hardship  zcsnlting  from 
some  major  disaster  like  drought  or  fioods.  Bxtt.  In  rtoing  ao  we 
must  preeerve  Ideals  and  safeguard  artf-rsapect.  TO  go  furtha-  in 
direct  relief  as  a  national  permanent  poUcy  destroys  pride  and  op- 
portunity to  achieve  the  sort  of  tndepoidenoe  regarded  as  the  birth- 
right of  all  Americans.  Incidentally,  caarktf  County,  which  never 
went  on  reltef ,  gave  more  than  600  percent  i>turallty  for  Mr.  noosg- 
velt  on  November  8  last. 

"When  new  revenue  Is  needed",  contlnuad  the  ««»?^^tnr  after  we 
had  returned  to  his  office,  "the  easiest  way  to  find  money  Is  by  In- 
fl'SAslng  taasB.  The  much  more  dUBcult  way  Is  to  provide  for  any 
iwcessary  new  expenditure  by  an  Improved  efficiency,  to  eliminate 
the  frills  and  liixuries  of  government,  and  to  simplify  and  con- 
solidate. The  grants  to  the  Btatea  from  the  Federal  Oovemment 
arenot  gifts,  as  the  tax  money  they  represent  mxHt  finally  *^"-*i^ 
from  the  dtleens  of  the  48  States.  My  own  State,  as  the  sixth  tax- 
paying  State  m  the  Unloo,  wUl  pay  back.  I  predict.  $10  In  prlnelpal 
for  every  $1  received  as  a  so-called  gift  from  the  Fsderal  Oovem- 
ment. 

"After  4  years  of  service  as  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  now  af ta> 
nearly  4  years  of  service  as  Uhlted  States  Senator  from  Virginia,  I 
am  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  govonment,  whether  State  or 
Natt^al,  should  keep  taxes  as  low  as  poasUde,  and  at  the  same  time 
be  prepared  to  make  all  reasonaMe  progressive  Increases  in  those 
capendltures  demanded  by  a  develc^lng  State  and  Nation. 

"Taxes  can  be  reduced  without  impovertahlng  essential  Oovem- 
ment activities  by,  first.  Improving  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
taxpayers'  dcrilar  by  increased  efficiency:  secondly,  by  the  creatkm 
of  new  taxable  values.  As  the  Preiddent  has  said,  this  may  be 
achieved  through  Increasing  the  national  wealth;  and,  thirdly,  by 
an  equalisation  of  taxes,  so  that  all  must  pay  a  Just  share  of  the 
public  burden." 

Senator  Btid^  acquaintance  vrlth  the  President  is  of  l<mg  stand- 
ing. They  met  years  ago  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  and  they  met  again  as  Governors,  at  which  both  of 
themserved  4  years;  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  New  York,  1929  to  1988,  and 
Mr.  B^nm  in  Virginia.  1936  to  1930.  Both  are  apple  giowtis  and 
iBtereirted  in  the  farm  problem  from  a  direct  personal  association 
with  the  sou.    The  soil  gives  both  independence  and  refleetloti. 


KSCHAKKS  or 

thIE  2lS^2[*5u^2?  '****"*  "*  ehronologtcal  order  In  which  ths 
2^?^!S5!iJrf*^*'*'*^  studying  the  posslbUlties  of  govern- 
£  SSL^Sf:?^Si2^.:i^K7!lJS*  **»  noTthlnk  that  it'Wdd 

Senator  Btid  said  that  the  history  was  wrtttsB  1b  ths  docn- 
menUtion  of  authorteations.  as  foUows:  •«»««•  aocu 

"Senate  Resolution  217,  Seventy-fourth  Oongiesa.  second  sesskm 
"Resolution  creating  a  special  committee  to  Investigate  executive 
agencies  of  the  Oovemment  with  a  view  to  eoordlnatlon 
"By  Mi-.  Btxd;  January  9.  1986.  referred  to  the  Ooounlttee  on 
Rules;  January  16  (calendar  day.  February  11).  1988,  reported  with 
ame^^ents  and  referred  to  the  Committee  to  Atidit  and  Oontral 

S^t^il^F^l^^S*^  "^  ^'  ^^^:  February  94.  1936,  le- 
pOTted^th  additional   amendments.   oonslderMl.   amended,  and 

"axaoLunoH 
"Resolved,  That  ^ere  Is  hereby  establUted  a  nenale  Tmmmtt 
!?.^,^^™P?f?*  f'  *^'*  Senators,  of  whom  three  shaU  be  from  the 
majorl^  poUtical  party  and  two  shall  be  from  the  minority  poltti- 
cal  party,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  The 
cconmlttee  is  authorised  and  directed  to  make  a  full  and  com- 
plete study  of  all  the  activities  of  the  departments,  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions.  Independent  agencies,  and  all  other  agen- 
cies of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  with  a  view  to 
determining  whether  the  activities  of  any  such  agency  conflict 
with  or  overlap  the  activities  of  any  other  agency  and  whether. 
In  the  Interest  of  sin^ilification.  efltelency.  and  eoonomy,  any  of 
such  agencies  should  be  coordinated  with  other  agencies  or  abol- 
ished, or  the  personnel  thereof  reduced.  The  committee  shall 
pport  to  the  Senate  at  the  beginning  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Con- 
gress, and  from  time  to  time  thereafter,  the  results  of  its  investi- 
gation, together  with  its  recommendations.  If  any.  for  necessary 
legislation.  ^'         n««»-«T 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution,  the  committee,  or  any 
duly  authorised  subcommittee  thereof,  Is  authorised  to  hold  such 
hearings,  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places  during  the  eea- 
sions,  recesses,  and  adjourned  periods  of  the  Senate  in  the  Seventy- 
fourth  and  succeeding  Congresses,  to  employ  such  experts  and 
derical.  stenographic,  and  other  assistants,  to  require  by  subpena 
or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  books,  ptifmn,  and  documents,  to  administer  such  oatha, 
and  to  take  such  testimony,  and  to  make  such  expenditures  as 
it  deems  advisable  The  cost  of  stenographic  services  to  report 
such  hearings  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  25  cents  per  100  words. 
The  expenses  of  the  committee,  which  shall  not  exceed  $30,000. 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouch- 
ers approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee." 
^Members;  Chairman,  Mr.  Btid;  Jos^ns  T.  Basmsow,  Senator 
from  Arkansas;  Joseph  C.  OTMMXonwT,  Senator  from  Wyoming; 
Chaxixs  L.  McNaxt.  Senatpr  from  Oregon;  and  John  G.  Townsend, 
Jr..  Senator  from  Delaware.  The  flzit  three  are  Democrats  and 
the  last  two  are  Republicans. 

Experts:  Louis  Brownlow.  Journalist  and  public  administrator; 
Luther  Halsey  OuUck.  Government  researcher  and  university  pro- 
fessor; Harold  Willis  Dodds.  president  of  Princeton  UnlversiW; 
John  D.  Clartc  economist  and  lawyer,  iinifiasis  at  tbe  University  of 
Nebraska;  and  WUllam  Tudor  Oardiner.  ex-Oovemor  of  Mates. 

Thk  Whits  Houss, 
Waahinifton.  March  20,  1939. 
Die  honorable  the  VacB  PasauMWT  or  tbx  Umird  Stans. 

Mt  Dssb  Mb.  Vuat  Psssmswr:  Last  October  I  began  hokUag  aoms 
conversations  with  Interested  and  informed  persons  'y^yurvr^irta 
what  appealed  to  me  as  the  neoesst^  of  mi^ng  a  careful  study  of 
the  otganlaatlon  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovemment. 

Many  new  agendas  have  been  created  during  ths  emergency.  M-tt 
of  which  will,  with  the  recovery,  be  dropped  or  greatly  curtailed, 
while  others,  in  order  to  meet  the  newly  realised  needs  of  the 
Nation,  will  have  to  be  fitted  Into  tbe  permanent  organlsatton  of 
the  executive  bnmch.  One  object  of  sudi  a  study  would  be  to 
determine  the  best  way  to  ftt  the  newly  oieated  ^gmdfs  or  such 

r\m  at  thsm  as  may  become  more  or  less  permanent  into  the  ri««- 
organisation.  1\>  do  this  adequately  and  to  sssiire  the  peeper 
administrative  machinery  for  the  sound  management  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  It  la,  in  my  opinion,  necessary  also  to  study  as  caiefoUy 
as  may  be  the  wrtaOng  regular  organlitatton,  Ooaversatic 
this  line  were  carried  on  by  me  during  November 

and  I  then  determined  to  ^ipolnt  a  oommlttoe  whldi  would „ 

me  in  making  such  a  study,  with  the  primary  purpose  of  consider- 
ing the  problem  cf  administrative  man^ement.  It  to  my  Inten- 
turn  shortly  to  name  such  a  committee,  with  hMtruetlam  to  make 
Its  report  to  me  in  time  so  that  the  '*■*»"  ^rtryw^atiCTis  whteh  may 
be  based  on  the  report  may  be  submitted  to  the  Seventy-fifth 
Congrees. 

The  Smate  already  has  established  a  qMdal  committee  to  coo* 
slder  certain  aspects  of  this  same  problem,  and  I  write  to  you  ts 
ask  that  the  Senate,  through  its  special  committee,  cooperate  with 
me  and  with  the  committee  which  I  shall  name  In  "*«*<^  this 
study.  In  order  that  duplication  of  effort  in  the  tMk  of  rssiieiili 
may  be  avoided,  and  to  the  end  that  tt  may  bs  as  fruitful  m 
possible. 

Slncerdy  fouis^ 

naiTKUK  D. 
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In  a  letter  from  Prasklfliit  Roowrelt.  beartng  the  same  date  as  the 
fORgoInc,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatlves  was  pytm 
the  same  InXormatka.  with  this  added  request:  "TtM  Senate  has 
named  a  neetal  ooounfttee  to  consider  aspects  of  this  general 
problem^  and  I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Blouse  of  BepresenU- 
&es  also  create  a  nedal  committee  of  a  similar  character  through 
which  the  Bouse  of  BepreeentatlTee  could  cooperate  with  me  and 
with  the  commtttee  that  X  diall  name  In  making  thU  study." 

The  Prealdent'e  committee,  which  was  later  appointed.  Includes 
Mr.  Brownlow  and  Mr.  OuUck,  the  Senate  committee's  experts,  and 
prof.  Charlee  S.  Merrlam.  of  the  UnlTerslty  of  Chicago. 

On  March  aS,  18S6.  BepresentatlTe  Bankbsab,  of  Alabama,  pro- 
poeed  consideration  of  a  resolution  creating  a  committee  with  such 
a  purpoM.  which  was  duly  adopted. 

The  members  of  the  House  committee  named  were:  Chairman. 
Jaumb  p.  BvcHAXAjr,  RepreeentatlTe  from  Texas;  John  J.  Cocbban, 
BepresentatlTe  from  Mtasourl:  PasimsB  M.  Baoww.  RepreeentatlTe 
/  ftom  Michigan,  who  has  slnoe  been  elected  to  the  Senate;  Fred- 
erick R.  T,fhl?i^h.  RepreeentatlTe  from  New  Jersey;  and  Jaiob 
W.  Waoswokxh,  Jr..  RepreeentatlTe  from  New  York.  The  first  three 
are  Democrats  and  the  last  two  Republicans. 

muwiiBWii  IB  Fuwaa 

Concerning  the  employment  of  the  Brooktogs  Untitutlon  to  make 
a  "functloxud  surrey  of  goTemment"  to  serve  as  the  base  of  the 
SaiDate  oommlttee's  report  to  Confpress,  supplemented  by  other  agen- 
cies. Senator  Bm  said:  "The  adTlce  of  staff  experts  and  the  In- 
formation of  an  thx-ee  committees  are  mutually  aTaUable." 

In  conclusion.  Senator  Bm  said:  "Ferrexo  tells  us  that  Augustus 
the  real  originator  of  goremment  research.  There  is 
power  In  knowledge*,  he  said,  and  he  set  iq>  in  his  own  palace  a 
boreau  of  intelligent  slaTes  and  freedmen  to  study  the  flnancial 
•tatus  of  hli  goremment.  keep  him  adTlsed  of  departmental  con- 
dtttans,  and  recommend  improTed  methods.  Louis  XVI's  famous 
Minister  of  Finance.  Necker.  described,  as  an  institution  which  did 
not  exist  but  which  was  badly  needed,  precisely  the  sort  of  library 
wliieh  a  half  doaen  or  more  orgenixations  that  spedaliae  In  Oor- 
emment  surreys  now  maintain  OoTcmment  research  in  the 
united  States  was  part  of  the  same  moTement  that  gave  industry 
•etenttfle  management  and  reeearch.  It  striTes  to  cause  gOTem- 
nenta  to  Utc  within  their  Income.  saTe  money  for  taxpayers,  and 
plan  for  future  progress." 


fled  In  stating,  that  he  Is  more  than  eTer  the  President  of  all  the 
pec^le  lor  all  the  people  contributed  to  the  splendid  endorsement 
he  has  recelTed.  ^  ^  ___  „.     _ 

No  American  need  have  any  fear  of  the  future.  Franklin  u. 
RooeeTeIt'8  mission  is  to  see  that  all  of  ua  haTe  a  square  deal.  No 
individual  and  no  corporation  that  is  on  the  leTel  with  the  pec^le 
has  any  caxise  to  dread  Mr.  Roosevelt's  second  term.  Anything  to 
the  contrary  that  was  voiced  in  the  fury  of  the  campaign  with  the 
idea  of  frightening  the  people  away  from  their  President  was 
absurd  when  it  was  spoken  or  written  and  is  more  i^bsiird  today. 
I  know  that  all  who  hear  these  words  will  Join  me  in  the  hope 
that  the  scars  of  this  great  political  battle  will  soon  be  healed. 
Nobody  on  our  side  of  the  fence  has  any  thoiight  of  reprisal  or 
oppreoion. 

With  the  united  pe<^le  working  with  him.  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  complete  the  Job  of  making  this  a  happier, 
richer,  freer  country  than  It  was  before. 

Naturally,  the  result  of  the  election  is  a  source  of  deep  satisfac- 
tion, but  I  think  all  of  us  realize  that  it  was  leas  a  trltunph  for, 
Roosevelt  and  Oamer  than  it  was  for  the  people  of  our  country. 
It  is  to  their  clearness  of  vision,  their  perception  of  the  rights  and 
wrongs  that  were  the  Issues,  that  America  is  now  set  on  a  course 
that  will  not  only  clear  up  the  depression  distress  but  will  maka 
such  miseries  impossible  in  the  future. 
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Statement  on  Election  Night  by  Hon.  James  A. 

Farley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

er 

HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursiiay,  January  14, 1937 


ADDRESS  BT  HON.   JOHN   H.   OVERTON,   OF  LOUISIANA.   Oil 

DBCEMBER  17,  1936 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
7%Kr«day,  January  14, 1937 


VTAimSNT  BT 


BOir. 

RATIOMAL 


uae 


A.  FARLKT. 

oomomx. 


CHAIRICAN 
ON    NO' 


OF  THX 


'-I 


Vt.  QUFWKH.  Ifr.  Prasident,  I  aik  iirumtmoas  consent  to 
bftve  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  tbe  Rxcorb  the  statemoit 
lanied  hsr  Ban.  Junes  A.  Farley,  chafrman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Oommlttee.  on  the  nliiA&t  ot  November  3. 1936.  when 
tile  result  of  the  election  had  became  known. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  (miered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Ricoao.  as  foDows: 

IXmlgM**  neUaj  IM  not  «  partlaan  trtomph.  Though  the  elee- 
was  won  under  the  Democnttc  banner,  the  slae  of  the 
inajotltlee.  both  the  popular  and  the  electoral  ooUege  majority, 
makes  It  ymrj  plain  that  It  was  principle  and  not  party  that  was 
sustained  In  todayls  YOttag. 

Alter  today  X  d*  not  think  ttat  anybody  win  doubt  the  spirit 
o(  llbsrallsm  that  aetoated  our  dttBens.  Tlie  result  Is  no  sur- 
prise. It  was  nnthtnkaWe  that  a  President  whose  wisdom  and 
whose  pcdlclee,  whoee  eoursfe  and  steadfastness  of  purpose  had 
mted  the  Natkm  out  of  the  depths  of  the  depression  and  started 
It  to  a  proqMrlty  that  was  the  envy  of  all  the  world  should  not 
have  been  sustalasd  and  applauded  by  the  people  whoee  economic 
salratkm  was  effected  through  his  o^talncy  of  the  forces  of 
gowi  iiment. 

We  may  now  look  forward  to  4  years  of  uninterrupted  effort  to 
annnmpltsh  the  completion  of  •*^fTon>1ft  recovery,  of  industrial 
wtif  are,  and  of  the  permanent  establtahment  of  real  llborty  in  the 
Uhlted  States. 

I  have  an  Me^  that  the  people  who  so  TldottSly  assailed  the 
Prsstdsnt  during  the  fstropalgn.  who  called  him  a  Communist. 
u  woold-be  dictator,  an  enemy  of  business,  are  now  rather  imhnmcd 
of  the  bitterness  they  brought  Into  the  «^»np>tgY>  For  mysdf ,  I 
hope  theee  attacks  will  be  forgotten.  I  am  sure  that  the  Fresl- 
dukt  entertains  ao  bitterness  even  to  thoee  who  In  the  fury  of 
poUtlcal  struggle  so  grossly  sswHed  him.    He  reallaes.  I  feel  Justl- 


liir.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcord  an  address  delivered  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Overton]  at  a  State-wide 
farmers'  meeting  held  in  Alexandria,  La.,  December  17,  1936. 
in  which  he  discussed  Louisiana  farm  problems. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  attending  this  meeting  of  fanners  and  their  representatlTss 
throughout  Louisiana,  I  have  come  more  for  the  purpoee  of  learn- 
ing than  of  instructing.  I  entertain  the  view  that  the  farmers 
coUeetlvely  understand  their  problems  and  can  propose  measures 
and  policies  for  the  solution  of  these  problems  better  than  can 
any  Congressman  or  United  States  Senator  or,  perhaps,  any  Secre- 
tary of  Agrlctilture. 

I  wish  to  begin  by  congratulating  you  upon  the  fact  that  during 
I  the  last  4  years  we  have  had  an  administration  that  has  done  more 
for  the  farmers  as  a  whole  than  any  administration  In  the  history 
of  oiir  Nation.  Under  the  guidance  and  direction  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statw  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  imdertaken  real,  substantial  re- 
lief for  our  agricultural  interests.  We  have  now  had  practically 
4  years  of  actual  experience  in  the  administration  and  effect  of 
Tarlous  laws  that  have  been  enacted  and  policies  that  have  been 
adopted  to  help  the  farmers.  Benefiting  by  that  experience,  the 
Roosevelt  administration,  diirlng  the  next  4  years,  should  be  In  a 
position  more  effectively  and  more  permanently  to  solve  our  agri- 
cultural problems. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  shall  be  very  happy,  as  United  States 
Senator,  to  undertake,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  have  translated 
Into  legislation  such  measures  as  you  deem  to  be  to  your  best 
Interests.  I  ahall  imdertake  to  carry  out.  Insofar  as  I  am  able  to 
do  so,  the  policies  that  you  suggest  with  reference  to  cotton,  rice, 
sugar,  and  all  other  agricultural  products. 

I  think  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  continue  In  effect 
crop  production,  or  what  is  generally  known  as  seed  loans.  There 
Is  an  increased  difficulty  from  year  to  year  In  having  this  measure 
enacted  into  law.  And  yet  I  find  that  It  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  forms  of  agricultural  relief.  Through  seed  loans  the 
Federal  Government  renders  direct  financial  aid  to  the  small 
farmer,  who  today  Is  unable  to  obtain  such  aid  from  any  other 
source.  It  enables  the  small  farmer  to  stick  to  his  farm  and  to 
make  his  crop  when,  otherwise,  he  might  be  thrown  as  a  relief 
charge  upon  the  Government.  It  is  with  pleasure  and  pride  that 
we  here  in  Louisiana  can  ix>int  to  the  fact  that  the  farmers  of 
this  State  have  almost  a  perfect  record  In  the  repayment  of  seed 
loans. 

We  have,  through  Federal  cooperation,  become  a  tick-free  State; 
and.  through  Federal  cooperation,  we  are  now  undertaking,  as  far 
as  present  allotments  will  permit,  to  give  to  portions  of  out  un- 
served rural  areas  the  benefit  of  electric  current  and  energy.  At 
my  Tirgent  request  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration  sent 
Mr.  Falkenwald  Into  Iioulfitana  and  he  has  prepared  and  Is  about 


t^seod  to  Washington  favorable  reports  on  itiral  tieetrUleKtiaB  In 
vartoxsB  parts  of  the  State.  It  Is  my  purpose  to  requsst  the  Rural 
Bectrlflcatlon  Administration  to  return  lb.  Falkenwald  to  Louisi- 
ana In  order  that  he  may  work  with  and  assist  the  farmers  and 
rural  realdeirts  In  the  formatton  of  oooperatlve  awmrtationi  to 
cmy  Into  effect  tbe  varkius  projects  of  rural  eiectrlfleatlan.  This 
woric  ts  In  Its  Infancy,  but  we  may,  with  ressooahie  assurance,  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  farmos 
and  rural  restdents  of  Ixmlsfana  will  be  In  a  posltton  to  receive 
tiM  untold  benefits  of  electric  current,  energy,  and  power. 

We  In  Lootsiana  have  a  serious  proUem  affectti^  our  rice  In- 
dustry. Louisiana  is  the  greatest  xlce-produclng  State  In  the 
Union.  Tlie  problem  that  confronts  us  Is  not  leglslatlTe  but  ad- 
mtailstnttve  in  <ai»racter.  Rioe  Is  an  export  orop.  We  shsll  has*. 
^^  yvtar,  sooae  two  million  baei  over  and  abore  ttie  current  aaarloefc 
demands  Eveiy  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  increased  mar- 
kets for  nee  In  foreign  cormtrles  and  e^Mdally  in  Cuba.  We 
have  signally  favored  Cuba.  She  Is  the  foster  child  of  the  UnNed 
Ofcates.  We  wcti  her  independence  for  her  snd  have  protected 
her  sovereignty.  We  buy  from  Cuba  practloally  tsrloa  as  much 
as  Cuba  buys  from  us.  We  have  reduced  the  tariff  on  sugar  Im- 
portations from  S  cents  a  pound  to  nine-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound. 
Oertalnly  there  should  be  aome  response  on  tbe  part  of  Cuba 
with  re^Mct  to  an  Industry  so  vital  to  the  American  farmer  as 
the  rice  Industry.  A  recl{»ocal-trade  i«reement  should  be  entered 
into  between  the  United  Stetes  and  Cuba  that  will,  in  effect, 
guarantee  a  fair  market  for  American  rioe  In  Cuba,  or  Cuba 
should  adopt  a  tariff  policy  that  wfll  provide  a  dUtavitial  in  fa- 
vor of  Amwloan  rioe  that  will  insure  a  substantial  purchase  and 
oonsximptlon  of  American  rice.  As  It  is  today,  under  existing 
poUctes,  the  Cuban  market  Is  praeUeaDy  dosed  to  American  rtoe. 
JPnt,  my  friends,  the  most  important  and  pressing  if«rfytlqn 
affSctlng  a  ck^  in  which  Ixmlslana  is  peculiarly  and  vitally  in- 
terested Is  the  legislation  that  will  be  en  acted  at  the  next  session 
of  Congress  dealing  with  the  sugar  problem.  The  Jones-COstlgan 
Act  expires  December  81  erf  next  year.  Congress  win  bs  called 
upon  to  consider  anew  our  natlonsl  poUey  affecting  sugar  pro- 
duction la  the  continental  United  States.  ^^ 

For  over  160  years  sugarcane  has  been  cultivated  In  the  State 
of  Louisiana.  The  lands  that  are  devoted  to  Its  production  can- 
»)t,  for  tbe  most  part,  be  planted  advantageously  to  any  other 
crop.  When  President  Wilson  was  at  one  tiaas  coiwlderlng  plac- 
ing sugar  on  the  free  list,  he  sent  experts  from  tiie  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  show  the  people  in  the  sugar  bowl  of  Louisiana 
how  their  lands  eoukl  be  successfully  planted  to  other  crops 
After  several  months  of  Investigation,  these  experts  reported  that 
most  of  the  lands  could  not  be  planted  profitably  to  any  other  crop. 
We  must  do  aU  that  we  can  in  our  power  to  protect  tin^  vital 
agricultural  indiistry  of  LoiUsiana  and  to  place  It,  legislatively, 
as  far  as  praetlciMe.  upon  a  pemuu>ent  profit-producing  basis. 
The  azmual  yield  of  our  sugsr  farms  and  ptamtationB  In  Louisiana, 
including  sugar,  sirup,  moiasses,  and  other  byproducts,  is  ap- 
proximately «S0.000.00O.  It  Is  an  Industry  which  reclaimed  prac- 
tically an  of  south  Louisiana  from  the  wlldemess.  built  its  schools 
and  courthouses,  organlaed  its  banks,  dotted  its  area  wttti  thriv- 
ing towns  axKl  dtlo.  and  is  the  rock  upon  which  Its  q>leiKlld 
civilisation  rests.  It  is  an  Industry  worth  fighting  for  to  the 
last  ditch  by  Louisiana's  Senators  and  Representatives  m  the  Balls 
of  our  National  Congress. 

The  quoU  method  taiaugurated  under  the  Boosevtft  adminis- 
tration has  proved  itself  to  be  the  most  satlwfartnry  method  of 
dealing  with  our  continental  sugar  problem.  I  advocate  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  quota  system  with  this  modification:  I  beUeve  in 
a  resMctlve  quota  being  Imposed  on  the  Importation  and  Induo- 
tton  of  sugar  into  the  continental  United  States  from  and  out 
of  all  offshors  producing  areas  and  In  the  uniestricted  produc- 
tion of  sugar  in  the  continental  domain  of  the  United  States. 
In  view  of  the  rapid  ei^panslon  of  sugar  production  in  offShote 
areas,  and  partlcidatfy  In  oar  Insular  possessions  and  Tserttoflss. 
a  restriction  on  Importation  and  Induetloa  of  sugar  from  tbsss 
areas  is  absolutely  essential  to  protect  the  domestic  sugar  market 
against  the  glutting  of  that  market  by  the  dumping  of  sugar  from 
these  areas  into  the  United  States  at  rufnous  prioee.  The  domes- 
tic farmer  Is  entitled  to  protection  ng»i"Tt  the  cheap  labor  and 
production  of  tropical  offshore  areas. 

Why  should  any  restriction  be  pta^ed  upon  the  oontlnratsl 
produetloa  of  sugar? 

Tlie  basis  of  ths  quota  ^atem  Is  the  domestic  eimsamptlon  of 
sugar  In  the  United  States.  It  Is  the  continental  market  that, 
tmder  the  quota  system.  Is  to  be  supi^led  from  continental  producr 
tkm  and  offShors  areas.  The  Amerleaa  fanner  Is  entitled  to  a 
preferential  rl^t  to  the  American  market.  'HIm  Aii^mria^i  nKukiet 
for  the  American  farmer"  Is  a  aotmd  eoooomtc  policy.  When,  there- 
tore.  under  the  qtiota  system,  we  undertake  to  supply  only  the 
continental  sxigar  market  and  base  quota  aUotraents  solely  upon 
eonttnental  cmsomptUm  requirements,  there  is  neither  reason  nor 
Justice  in  placing  a  restriction  upon  the  production  <rf  the  oon- 
tlnental  growers  of  sugar. 

Furthermore,  the  Federal  Government,  through  leglslstlon  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  pursuing  the  ptdicy  <a  curtailing 
production  in  our  export  crops.  Sugar  is  an  Import  crop.  We 
produce  con  tJ  mm  tally  today  only  a  slight  peraentage  over  pni 
Above  one-fourth  of  our  continental  consumption  requirements. 
When,  therefore,  our  farm  lands  are  being  dtviMPced  in  part  from 
the  prodoctlan  of  such  export  en^w  as  cotton  and  wheat,  there  is 
ao  reason  why  soefa  lands  as  are  suitable  for  the  puipoee  rttoukl 
not  be  planted  to  sugar  beets  or  to  svigarcane.  under,  of  corurse. 
proper  safeguards  and  regulations  of  soil  conservation. 


a 

R  baa  been  argued  that  a  restrictive  quota  should  be  applied 
to  the  oontlnantal  inoduction  of  sugar  in  onfer  that,  with  oom- 
spondlngly  Increased  Importations  from  offshore  areas,  and  par- 
tlcxilarly  from  Cuba,  better  foreign  markets  may  be  created  for 
American  producers.  But  It  is  my  beliaf  that  the  best  market 
for  American  prodxwts  Is  to  be  found  In  the  American  farmer.  It 
is  here  that  he  buys  bis  farm  Implements,  radlca.  tru(As,  clothes, 
aatomobnes,  and  aU  the  necessities  of  Mfe,  and  he  pavs  bis  taxes 
for  the  support  of  our  local.  State,  and  PMeral  Governments.  I 
am  opposed  to  the  saorttloe  of  the  American  farmer  upon  the  altar 
of  foreign  trade  and  oommeroe.  ^^ 

^  we  shaU  faU  in  the  enactment  of  Ic^^lalation  that  wlU  pwmlt 
tte  unrestricted  production  of  sugar  to  the  continental  United 
States,  I  ahaO  then  advooats,  as  an  alternative,  one  single  isnsnl 
quota  for  production  In  the  United  States;  and  a  quota  striMsnt 

^t^.,^^  ?•  ^  if.P°*'****^  o*  pmssnt  and  pot«itial  produc- 
TOn.  There  Is  no  difference  chemically  or  In  food  value  or  In 
taste  or  appearance  or  otherwtee  betvreea  beet  sugar  and  cane 
Migar.  There  is  no  rsason,  why  there  shmfld  be  a  aeparato  mmtm 
for  cane  production  and  a  separate  quota  for  beet  ocoduetton. 
AU  continental  producers  should  stand  upon  the  same  basis  ud! 
^J^  *T!°*'  ^*^  ^*^'*  ^^  *  common  cause  and  a  common 
SiS!^'  JLT?-***'!A?'*™*****  ^f^""*^  •«=»»  *'«^  wni  be  able  right- 
fully  to  take  advantage  of  a  deficiency  In  produstlon  la  anj  "Sip. 
crattoMital  area.    We  are.  under  the  pressnt  quote  system,  faced 

teet-produdngState  or  States  Inures  to  the  benefit  of  other  beei- 
V^ma^  States,  yet  a  defldeacy  In  the  entUv  ooattacntal  beet 
ixoduotton  inures  to  the  benefit  not  menly  of  oonUiMntel  ome 
*"??*JSf"^  '^J"  si«ar-produclng  areas,  domestic  and  foreign, 
q.  the  poMcy  of  a  single  continental  quote  Is  not  adopted.  I 
S^Jf^tSS^^.^"^"^^^.  increass  In  the  quote  ftw  JjoSSSmA. 
m  the  base  period  of  190a-14  produetloa  of  si«ar  in  Louislaxm 
averaged  asSfiOO  tons.  Ite  production  In  193S  was  SSS.000  timf 
*  i^*^^?I!?**  '•^  ^^  ^**°  *'  *»*<^  '»^  to  e«oeed  S50.000  tons. 
^°^L2?iJ?*5?  ^S  present  taw,  we  are  given  the  ridiculous  quote 
of  230.300  tons.  It  te  iqion  this  inadsquate  quote  that  bcnaflt 
payments^  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustmsnt  Act,  wars  nsMte 
yd  upon  which  benefit  paymente  are  being  made  under  the  SoQ 
Conservation  Act.  It  Is  by  reason  of  this  absurdly  low  quote  that 
tiM  sugar  famers  of  Louisiana  have  been  eo  aev«raiy  tMnallaed 
T^iisiana  Is  the  only  sugar-producing  srea  that  bsa  been  pmOtesd. 
And  ite  fscaurs  have  suffered  severe  p««i>uii!is  not  by  reason  of 
violations  of  their  contracuial  obligations  to  the  Draartment  of 
Agriculture,  but  because  better  varieties  of  cane  and  favonOrte 
weather  conditions  Increased  their  production.  We  hsve.  thse- 
fore.  another  anomaly  eonfrontlng  ut  under  the  quote  tyiiwn 
We  have  one  iigency  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  properly 
moouragtaig.  In  cooperation  with  local  ag«tclee.  an  Increased  pre- 
dnctlon  of  ngarcane  tlirough  the  introduction  of  new  varletlas  of 
cans,  while  another  branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Is 
improperly  impoalng  a  whoUy  Inadequate  quote  and  penalising 
us  because  tte  own  new  rsrletles  are  causing  us  to  cicood  our 
quote. 

The  views  that  I  have  eniressiU  to  you  today  are  subject  to 

modlfifatlon  as  the  views  or  Intereste  of  coastitncate  or  sound 
policy  may  hereafter  dlctete.  I  am  cmly  one  of  06  Senators  and 
only  one  of  6S1  Memben  <tf  the  National  Ooagresa.  But.  wtthm 
the  llmitetlons  of  my  capaotty,  I  tfudl  eontinue  to  do  what  I  <«i 
to  further  the  mtereste  of  T.nm^«»f(  uul  of  Louisiana's  farmrrt 
And  permit  me.  In  oonduslon.  to  say  that,  as  I  nuttored  last  year 
In  the  very  Important  legislation  of  flood  control.  I  ahaU  under- 
take this  coming  session  to  devote  my  acUvlties  largely  to  the 
formmatkm  of  legislation  with  respect  to  oar  si^ar  liiiliMlij.  for 
the  reason  that  the  whole  question  wlU  be  thrown  anew  'into 
the  lap  of  Congres  d\irlng  1037  and  It  Is,  ttkerefore,  perhaps  In 
a  more  perUoas  tftuatlon  than  any  other  of  our  agricultural 
producte.  and  because  it  Is  a  problem  of  so  vital  and  T«>^ifj 
concern  to  the  Stete  of  Louisiana. 


Exemption  From  Tax  of  AdrnJasion  Tickets  Sold 
by  the  Committee  on  Inmugriml  Ceranonics 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

OP  KANBAg 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  14. 1937 

Mr.  REES  of  BZansas.  Mr.  Speaker  I  aA  unanlmouo  ooo- 
sent  <tf  the  House  to  extend  my  own  remazto  m  the  Rcooas, 
being  with  reference  to  House  Joint  ReeohitfoQ  IM.  Intro- 
duced by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Hooae  Joint  Resohition  106  sedcs  to  exempt  from  the  tax  on 
admittlons  amounts  paid  for  a<fanis8ion  tickets  wAA  by  the 
Committee  on  Inaugural  Ceremonies,  to  be  held  in  Washing- 
ton. January  38.  If37. 

Under  the  Revenue  Act  of  Congress  of  192C.  as  amended. 
it  is  provided,  among  other  things,  that  any  a/itni^a^nnf^ 
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or  all  proceeds,  wtiidi  Innre  exdusivdy  to  tbe  benefit  of 
reUgioas,  edocatiooal.  or  charitable  iostituUons  shall  be 

wclwlert  trom  tatation,     -/  

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  at  tbe 
K>tfiTi«i«f  of  this  sessiaa  is  estabUsbing  a  rather  pecoliar 
precedent  by  asking  that  tickets  providing  for  admission  to 
the  Inaugural  oeremoDles  duiuld  be  especially  exempted 
ttoai  the  payment  of  taxes.  This  tn  view  of  tbe  fact  that  a 
great  number  of  the  tickets,  as  I  understand  it,  will  be  bought 
by  Members  of  this  Congress  and  by  constituents  who  are 
mtm,%ir%f  hot  to  attend  the  oeremcmies  at  prices  ranging 

fmn  $3  to  $5  each. 

I  do  not  know  the  amount  which  will  be  expended  for 
these  tickets,  but  I  am  Informed  that  the  committee  expects 
to  sdl  from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
tickets  for  the  ceremonies. 

If  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  these  tickets  are  to  be 
used  for  charltatde  or  educational  purposes,  then  they  are 
exempt  under  the  present  law.  If  the  proceeds  are  not  going 
to  be  used  for  charitable  or  educational  institutions,  as  pro- 
vided by  law.  then  anyone  who  buys  these  tickets  should  pay 
the  tax.  as  Is.now  provided  by  law,  in  Just  the  same  manner 
as  other  individuals  are  requbred  to  pay  taxes  on  tickets  that 
are  used  for  functions  and  entertainments  of  various  kinds. 

In  this  session  of  Congress  there  is  going  to  be  a  great  deal 
of  diseusBion  and  debate  with  reference  to  the  payment  of 
taxes  to  pay  the  obligations  of  the  Federal  Government  that 
have  been  ineurced  and  win  be  incurred  by  this  Congress. 

It  wf*tnji  to  me  that  it  Is  unfair  to  the  people  of  this  country 
that  because  Congress  Is  in  a  position  to  do  it  that  it  should 
ask  for  a  special  act  to  exempt  these  tickets  from  tbe  payment 
of  taxes.  Anyone  who  can  afford  to  buy  tickets  to  attend 
these  ceranonies  can  certainly  afTord  to  pay  his  fair  share  of 
the  taxes.  Any  man  who  can  afford  to  pay  as  much  as  $5 
for  one  of  these  tickets  can  certainly  pay  the  extra  50-cent 
tax. 

We  should  be  consistent  as  well  as  fair  in  our  position  on 
those  matters.  I  believe  we  are  unfair  when  we  ask  that  a 
^rtaln  group  of  persons  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of 
taxes  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  asking  peoide  to  pay 
^•rtm  on  admission  to  other  functions  or  entertainments 
where  the  law  Imposes  such  tax. 

If  the  pioceeds  from  the  sale  of  these  tickets  are  to  be  used 
for  charitable  or  educational  purposes,  they  are  exempt  under 
tbe  present  law.  If  the  proceeds  are  not  to  be  used  for  such 
poiposes.  tbm  they  ought  to  be  taxed. 

X  hope  that  the  resohition  will  be  rejected  by  this  Bouse. 
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CoBunittee  Aasigiinciits  and  Relief  Measures 

EXTENSION  OF  REICARKS 

or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

or  MOVTB  DAKOTA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

nmrsday,  Jamutnt  1*.  i937 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Ut.  Sp^aker^  having  been  granted  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  made  yesterday  an  the  floor  of 
the  House  In  respect  to  conunittee  alignments,  permit  me 
to  say  further  that  unda^  the  rules  of  this  House  it  seems 
In^NMSit^  for  any  Independent  group  to  receive  recognition 
as  a  group.  The  reason  is  that  only  two  parties  are  recog- 
nised. For  77  yean  those  two  parties  have  been  and  now  are 
the  Democratie  and  Republican  Parties.  While  the  Repub- 
llean  Party,  during  the  last  election,  carried  (xxly  two  States 
tn  tike  XTnion  for  President  and  could  muster  only  eight  elec- 
toral votes,  yet  because  of  this  age-old  custom  the  Repub- 
lleans  as  a  matter  of  rii^t.  under  the  rules  of  the  House,  are 
ci^tled  to  dictate  tiielr  committee  assignments.  They  are 
recognised  as  the  mbMnrll^  party.  No  other  party,  such  as 
the  Progressives  of  Wisconsin  or  the  Fsrmer-Labor  Party  of 
Minnesota,  has  this  right. 


Tbe  Nonpartisan  League  Members  of  Congress  from  North 
Dakota,  including  both  Senators  and  both  Congressmen,  are 
still  classlfled  as  Republicans,  although  our  views  do  not 
square  with  the  orthodox  Republicans.  Our  views  agree,  in 
the  main,  with  the  views  of  the  Progressives  of  Wisconsin, 
yet  we  remain  identified  with  the  Republican  Party.  M  we, 
from  North  Dakota,  expect  any  committee  assignments,  there- 
fore, we  must  receive  whatever  assignments  the  orthodox 
RepuhUcans  will  grant  us.  It  would  be  comparatively  easy 
to  secure  Republican  recognition,  but  the  National  Republi- 
can Party,  as  represented  in  Congress  does  not  represent  the 
views  of  those  progressive  Republicans  of  the  West.  TO  get 
recognition  we  would  have  to  stand  in  reverential  awe  of  the 
high  moguls  of  a  party  that  does  not  have  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people.  We  would  have  to  vote  for  the  candle 
dates  for  House  officers  whom  they  select.  That  I  refused  to 
do;  that  I  will  never  do  imless  the  reactionary  control  of  the 
Republican  Party  is  overthrown.  It  seems  to  me.  if  we  are  to 
profit  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  that  the  RepubUcan 
Party  must  Uberallze  itself  if  it  is  to  live.  Pour  years  ago  the 
conservative  element  controlled  the  Republican  national  con- 
vention. When  its  deliberations  and  its  candidate  went  be- 
fore the  voters  of  the  country,  only  7  of  the  48  States  were  car- 
ried In  the  election.  Last  year  the  same  elements  controlled 
the  Republican  naticmal  convention  and  its  deliberations, 
and  its  candidate  went  before  the  voters  of  the  country  and 
only  two  States  were  carried. 

V  In  this  present  Congress  the  same  elements  are  in  control 
of  the  Republican  organization,  and  they  evidently  intend  to 
stagger  on  with  their  conservative  views,  shutting  their  eyes 
to  the  demands  of  the  American  people  for  a  liberal  Repub- 
lican Party.  I  do  not  know  when  the  conservatives  will  come 
to  the  end  of  their  reign,  probaldy  never  in  the  party,  but, 
tn  my  judgment,  the  end  of  the  party^  history  is  in  sight,  if 
it  is  not  already  here.  No  individual  whose  name  has  been 
connected  with  the  reactionary  past  can  lead  this  party  to 
victory  to  the  midst  of  a  liberal  voting  population.  If  these 
leaders  have  their  party's  welfare  at  heart,  they  will  volun- 
tarily give  up  the  leadership  and  permit  the  liberal  element 
to  the  party  to  formulate  its  future  course. 

As  a  progressive  Republican  I  will  not  submit  to  this  lead- 
ership if  I  never  see  the  inside  of  a  committee  room.  The 
party  lash  holds  no  fears  for  me;  they  can  strike  my  r^jne 
from  committee  assignments  or  refuse  to  give  me  a  chance  to 
serve  where  my  ability  best  prepares  me  to  serve,  or  they 
can  do  anythtog  else;  I  still  will  not  subscribe  to  leaving  the 
Republican  Party  one  single  day  Icmger  to  the  control  of 
men  who  the  people  know  are  reactionaries. 

There  are  certato  things  that  a  party  cannot  do.  They 
cannot  stifle  the  voice  of  a  Member  if  he  has  the  courage  to 
fight  for  the  right  I  can  find  a  way  to  get  to  on  ttie  floor 
of  the  House;  I  can  find  a  way  to  speak  when  my  party 
refuses  to  grant  me  time.  It  means  a  fight  to  have  to  do 
this,  but  a  fight  it  will  be.  I  did  not  bring  it  on.  and  to  the 
words  of  Shakespeare  I  say: 

Lay  on.  Macduff; 
And  damn'd  be  blm  tbat  flnt  cries,  "Hold,  enou^l" 

Tliere  is  something  tremendously  more  important  to  suf- 
fering people  to  the  drought  area  than  a  fight  over  com- 
mittee assignments.  For  7  years  to  a  great  area  of  this 
Nation,  covering  10  States,  the  precipitation  has  been  too 
scant  to  raise  a  normal  crop.  Nothing  like  it  ever  happened 
withto  our  day.  Probably  to  the  next  half  century  nothing 
like  it  will  happen  again.  It  is  a  national  calamity.  The 
in<liinns  of  people  living  to  this  area  cannot  leave;  they  are 
living  on  the  best  land  to  be  found  anywhere.  They  have 
no  place  to  go.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  a  great  Naticm.  the 
strongest  on  earth,  to  assist  these  people  in  their  hour  of 
need.  For  a  half  century  or  more  to  the  West  these  f  armera 
have  contributed  to  the  comfort,  happtoess,  and  development 
of  every  section  of  the  Nation.  They  have  fed  the  Nation, 
and  their  returns  have  never  been  commensurate  with  the 
measure  of  their  toiL  Shall  we  help  them  now,  or  shall  we 
permit  the  great  food  factories  aU  over  the  Nation  to  dry  up 
and  disappear?    Shall  we  permit  another  Goldsmith  to  write 
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another  version  of  the  Deserted  THIlage  upon  the  richest 
agriculture  plains  of  the  United  States?  - 

These  fanners  need  help,  and  they  need  it  now.  The  Re- 
settlement Administration  is  extending  what  help  it  can,  but 
it  has  not  sufficient  funds  to  extend  the  aid  that  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  AH  funds  at  the  disposal  of  this  agency 
will  have  been  expended  to  another  2  weeks. 

Farmers  are  being  given  grants  of  $17  per  month,  and  no 
more.  Think  of  it  to  the  Northern  States,  where  fuel  alone 
will  consume  more  than  half  of  this  amount.  What  do  you 
expect  the  farmer  to  feed  his  family  on.  with  an  average  of 
five  to  a  f amilsr?  Can  five  people  be  fed  and  clothed  on  $8.50 
a  month?  I  would  like  to  see  some  Congressman  try  it.  It 
costs  me  less  ta  live  than  any  Congressman  to  Washington, 
but  I  cannot  do  it  tm  $8.50  per  mtmth.  If  someone  bought 
my  clothes  and  kept  me  to  dean  shirts  I  could  not  do  It. 
Our  human  relief  policy  now  to  operation  Is  a  condemnation 
of  our  vision  as  statesmen. 

Soon  our  farmers  will  need  seed;  they  do  not  need  seed 
when  it  Is  too  late.  We  have  ahrays  been  too  late.  They 
need  seed  when  the  season  tor  planting  arrives.  In  the  past 
the  farmer  has  been  engaged  at  seeding  time  to  an  endless 
procession  of  tilps  here  and  there  to  get  some  mortgage 
holder  to  release  or  sign  this  and  tbat.  When  the  seed  did 
Itoally  arrive  it  was  too  late.  TT^HIl  we  repeat  the  performance 
agato? 

The  fanners  need  feed  for  the  Uvestock.  They  cannot  get 
it  because  there  are  too  many  restrictions  placed  around 
their  getting  it.  Under  the  rules  and  regulations  he  must 
get  releases,  walvere,  and  what  not.  and  many  of  them  cannot 
get  the  mortgagees  to  rdease.  Even  the  multitude  of  Govern- 
ment Onajux  institutions  that  have  served  him  to  the  past 
now  beset  his  way  to  relief.  He  must  secure  releases  from 
the  Regional  Agriculture  Admlnlstratiop.  from  the  Emer- 
gency Seed  and  Feed  Administration,  and  before  he  gets  what 
he  Is  told  to  get  his  livestodc  dies. 

It  seems  to  me  the  expenditures  of  the  Government  to 
relieving  the  many  millions  living  to  the  10  drou^t  States 
ought  not  to  be  diarged  up  against  the  administration.  The 
administration  is  not  respaosOsie  for  the  <'-iimfttir>  conditions 
of  the  country,  and  because  the  PnA&eaat  insisted  that  re- 
lief be  granted,  this  expenditure  should  not  be  duuged 
against  the  admtnlstaration.  Instead  of  trying  to  criticize 
the  President  for  extravagance  to  openditures  we  should 
make  more  money  available  for  reUef  purposes.  No  nation 
can  commit  a  wrong  by  feeding  the  people  to  the  nation 
yftbo  are  powerless  to  hdp  themsdves  because  of  conditions 
that  no  man  can  prevent.  Every  cittsen  has  a  right  to  live; 
I  hope  we  have  not  come  to  a  place  to  our  travels  of  a  nation 
when  we  will  dilute  this.  The  least  worry  of  any  citizen 
to  this  Republic  who  is  wiUing  to  wock,  if  he  can  work,  ought 
to  be  about  getting  something  to  eat.  Yet  I  fear  there  are 
a  great  many  milUcHis  to  this  country  who,  because  of  pride, 
backwardness,  or  poor  administrattan,  are  going  without 
enoui^  toeat 

There  has  been  widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  relief.  The  administration  of  it  has  been 
to  many  places  unfair.  Inadequate,  and  unjust.  I  have 
severely  crltlciased  the  admtoistiution  of  relief.  The  Presi- 
dent said  to  his  message  that  the  administration  needed 
correction,  adjustment,  and  revision.  It  surely  was  coura- 
geous of  him  to  admit  that  his  department  of  government 
was  not  beyond  criticism. 

He  has  admitted  his  mistakes.  WQl  we  admit  ours?  Will 
we  try  to  correct  at  tills  session  of  Congress  the  mistakes  of 
the  post?  If  we  are  as  honest  as  the  Ptesidait,  we  will  go 
at  this  relief  proldem  and  do  tbe  Job  and  do  it  on  time.  Any 
other  course  is  a  responsibflity  ti^di  can  rest  nowhere  else 
than  upon  this  Congress.  For  our  inactivity  or  procrastina- 
tion we  cannot  blame  the  President  or  the  Supreme  Court. 
If  we  do  not  approve  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Relief  Administration,  let  us  ourselves  write  those  rules  and 
regulations,  and  not  try  to  get  rid  of  a  hard  Job  by  handing 
it  over  to  somecme  else.  I  have  Just  introdncedto  this  Con- 
gress a  series  of  acts  which  will  taring  relief  and  do  snbstan- 
tial  Justice  to  the  di^  area.    I  know  I  cannot  pass  afl  of 


these  bills— perhaps  none  of  them.  I  have  some  sense  of 
humor  left.  I  do  not  pose  as  a  Moses  to  the  House.  I  have 
presented  these  measures  for  the  purpose  of  sulunitting  to 
the  majority  those  measures  which  may  tend  to  add  some 
light  to  the  enactment  of  necessary  legislation.  I  have  writ- 
ten to  these  acts  those  ideas  which  the  people  to  the  drought 
areas  are  thtoking  atxmt,  and  this  Congress  may  rely  upon 
the  people  themselres  to  offer  ideas  of  legislation  which  the 
emergency  demands,  and  do  it  independently  of  any  iwlltteal 
purpose. 

I  trust  that  we  shall  act  upon  these  necessary  measures 
and  complete  our  work  by  Fdaruary  1.  n  we  do,  we  wiU  bring 
hope  and  timely  help  to  millions  to  this  country  who  have 
bravdy  suffered  to  sUenoe. 


Natioiial  System  of  Charters  and  Licenses  for 
Corporations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  G.  O'MAHONEY 

OF  WTOmMG 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITEO  STATES 
Friday,  January  15, 1357 


BAmO  ADDRBB8  BT  BON.  JOSEPH  O.  OlfAHONKT.  OP  WTO> 
MINO.    ON   JANUARY    IS,    1937.    AND    BTATBIIIMT    BT 
TWKNTORH  CSNTURT  FUND 


Mr.  OliAHONBY.  Mr.  President,  on  Monday  last,  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co..  I  was  given 
the  opportunity  on  a  national  radio  hook-up  to  discuss  the 
bill  which  I  have  totrodoced  to  the  Senate  to  provide  a 
national  system  of  licenses  and  charters  for  corpcMtitions 
engaged  to  commerce  among  the  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  radio  address  be  minted 
to  the  RxcoKD,  and  that  at  the  conclusion  thereof  there  may 
appear  a  statement  Issued  on  Monday  last  by  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund  with  respect  to  the  concentration  of  employ- 
ment to  the  hands  of  large  corporations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  and  statement  were 
ordered  to  be  pttoted  to  the  Recois,  as  foDows: 


llATlOaAL  CKAsms 

The  bill  I  have  Introduced  In  tbe  Utalted  States  Senate  to  proride 
a  national  tpitem  at  Ueenaea  and  cbarten  for  oorporattaDs  engaged 
m  eommeroe  axnfong  the  States  goes  to  the  heart  a(  tbe  new  lasae 
now  rapMly  derriofrtng  In  American  poUtiea  whtithei  there  ehaU 
be  more  or  leae  goremment  In  tbe  ordinary  economic  a&alia  at  Vbm 
jwople. 

rauxRAL  am 


The  i^"»t**^^"  theory  at  government  tram  the  earUeat  time*  baa 
been,  in  the  words  at  Thomas  Jeffenson,  "that  govenuasot  is 
which  govema  least.**    But  for  SO  years  the  Govsmmant 
steadily  eipandlng. 

On  June  SO,  1886,  escIuslTe  of  thon  enlMert  In  tha  Army  and 
ffmvj,  there  were  8M,000  Vsderal  amployses.  ISors  than  SOt/NO  at 
these  were  cti^MH  at  tbe  clsswlWart  cItII  sis  ikis.  Tbe  wwmhsr  at 
emidoysse  who  had  zegulatiy  taken  evamlnatlopa  and  had  been 
appointed  under  the  dvU  ssrrloe  laws  on  that  date  waa  tBejOOtt, 
On  Jime  SO,  1900.  there  were  only  M,aM. 

Thia  growth  has  been  due  to  the  tmet  that  than  la  no  |iubUs 
agency  In  the  country  except  the  Psdacal  Oowwnment  i 
to  much  the  poww  of  the  bugs  corponttaos  which  ~ 
our  economic  Ufa.    Por  a  tun  genoatton.  as  theei 
have  grown,  ^reading  across  State  Unas,  oresawlag 
lAtures,  wa  have  inatlnetively  turned  to  WatfUngtoa  for  the 
tkw  of  the  public  tntanst. 

The  reason  wIU  be  readily  undacstood  whm  Z  call  aHwilluii  to 
tbe  fact  that  on  June  I,  1830.  aoocctUng  to  tha  flgorss  eaa^>lled 
by  A.  A.  Berie,  Jt^  and  Oandlnar  C.  Means  In  their  lavatuable 
work.  The  liod«n  Cotporatlan  and  ftlvate  Proper^  (published 
in  1934  by  the  Msnninan  Oo.).  900  at  tha  largest  awi banking 
corporatloM  had  rnmhlnwl  asseto  amounting  to  itUieOjOQO.000. 
or  approHmatdy  half  at  all  tha  ootpocato  wwalih  la  tha  Uattad 
Statea. 

More  Importaat  than  this  copcantratloa  at  txtanoatte  power  la 
the  hands  of  a  few  oocpcrations  was  the  eormspondlng  fact  that 
the  control  of  this  wsattfa  waa  steadily  falling  into  fc 
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tttermUy  tens  at  ttunmzids  of  email  stoekbolden  ownlxig  from  one 
to  a  hundzed  iharea.  They  contrttmte  Che  largest  proportion  at 
the  capital  of  tbeee  entitles,  but  nothing  to  the  convoL 

OWmOBHIP  WXTBOUT  BJBBPUMaiBILRT 

In  Other  words,  the  oonunerclal  and  economic  Uf  e  of  oar  people, 
managed  when  the  Constitution  was  drafted,  by  natural  persons 
who  ezerclMd  direct  control  of  their  |)mpeity.  is  now  numaiged  by 
corporations,  the  stockholders  of  which  exercise  no  control  over 
It.  We  have  reached,  so  far  as  national  commerce  azad  Industry 
go.  the  status  of  ownership  without  control  and  wlthoiit  responsi- 
bility.   It  must  be  obvious  that  such  a  situation  cannot  continue. 

Stockholders  In  these  great  organlaatlans  meekly  sign  their 
proxies  in  blank  every  year  conveying  to  the  managers  unlimited 
power  to  do  what  they  please  with  the  money  and  assets  of  the 
corporation.  The  story  of  the  last  few  years  has  revealed  how 
many  of  these  manag«»rs — not  aU  I  am  very  glad  to  say,  but  too 
many — use  their  powers  to  enrich  themselves  by  the  payment  of 
huge  bonuses,  by  entering  into  contracts  with  subsidiary  corpora- 
tions which  they  own.  and  by  Innumerable  corxwrate  devices,  vio- 
lating every  rule  of  financial  Integrity.  AU  of  this  has  contributed 
directly  to  the  unemployment  prodalem  v^hlch  Is  stm  on  our 
doorstep. 

I  do  not  propose  to  take  a  single  hostile  act  against  any  corpora- 
tion, but  I  do  say  that  no  person  who  has  studied  this  develop- 
ment. Bide  by  side,  of  a  centralised  government  and  a  centralized 
economic  system  can  fall  to  realise  that  unless  we  establish  a 
sound,  equitable  national  rule  for  the  self-government  of  indus- 
try, there  Is  no  alterosttve  bat  the  continued  growth  of  the 
bureaucracy  at  Washington. 

When  the  Constitution  was  adopted  business  was  essentially 
local  in  Its  scope.  Tlie  fanner  produced  for  the  merchant  in 
town  and  the  merchant  In  town  sold  to  the  farmer  the  indus- 
trial products  of  the  town.  Hie  commercial  relations  among  the 
States  were  carried  on  by  Individual  traders.  The  cor]poration  as 
an  Instrumentality  of  commerce  was  practically  unknown.  In- 
deed, in  those  days  Adam  Smith,  who  by  many  is  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  the  sdenoe  of  economics,  actually  predicted  that 
the  Joint-stock  company  would  never  come  into  general  use.  be- 
cause, as  he  puts  it.  man  could  not  be  expected  to  manage  other 
people's  money  with  the  same  Interest,  concern,  azul  efficiency  they 
managed  their  own.  What  Adam  Smith  overlooked  was  that 
brilliant,  ambitious  men  would  rapidly  learn  how.  through  the 
eorporate  device,  to  use  other  people's  money  for  their  own  benefit 
and  raise  themsrtvee  to  positions  of  economic  mastery  compared 
with  whl^  the  power  of  the  poUtlcal  princes  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  almost  as  notlUag. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  recognized  that  the  new  Na- 
tion should  have  eootrol  of  national  oommeroe,  and  •ooardtogly 
M  was  provided  that  Oongreai  should  have  the  power  to  regulate 
aemmeree  wltb  fotolgn  aattoae  and  among  the  States. 
-  Beeause  the  gantua  of  our  people  has  always  been  to  gly  the 
lBdlvl4ttal  dtlasn  the  largest  possible  freedom,  this  power  was 
-MMrdasd  only  wbaa  absoTutaly  neeeasary.  Ifcanwhlle,  the  eof 
pcratioas  created  by  tlM  States  bsfaa  to  expand. 

It  ts  easentlal  to  rtBtember  here  that  a  eorporatloB  has  no 
fflghte:  tt  has  only  prlvllegas.  A  eorporatkm  exists  only  by  virtue 
of  a  grant  from  some  government.  Beretofore  these  grants  have 
been  made  by  the  State  fovwnments,  and  the  inincipal  cause 
for  all  of  the  eondltlone  which  brought  about  the  depnaston  was 
the  fact  that  theee  eorpomtlons,  which  control  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  national  wealth,  are  the  creatures  of  State  govern- 
ments which  are  without  Jurisdiction  to  regulate  oommeroe  among 
the  States. 

A  few  Statee.  In  order  to  Invito  the  revenue  which  Is  derived 
from  corporatlan  feea.  have  made  It  poaslble  for  ambitious  men 
to  areata  interstata  corporations  under  charters  which  give  them 
UBi  list  I  slued  power  to  do  as  they  please  with  the  money  of  their 
stodtholders  and  to  exploit  all  daasee  of  the  people— labor,  in- 
vestor, and  onosumer. 

Let  me  give  you  an  erample.  In  the  ordinary  transactions  of 
life  If  a  man  trusta  yoa  with  his  money,  you  would  not  willingly 
uee  that  money  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  person  who  placed  it  in 
your  hands.  Tet  eome  States  permit  cncnpanlee  to  be  farmed  under 
a  diarter  which  actually  rellevee  the  officers  and  directors  from  all 
'legal  reqxmslblllty  to  thsir  stockh<ddera  for  the  exeivlse  of  the 
power  vested  In  them.  COcers  and  directors  may  actually  vote 
themselvee  contracta  by  which  they  gain  unoonsdonahle  proflta 
at  the  expense  of  their  stocUiolders. 

litis  system  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  tremendous 
in  stocks  and  bonda  occasioned  by  the  collapse  of  1939. 
Vhless  we  take  steps  to  correct  tbfiX  situation  now,  it  takes  no 
ix<cphet,  bat  only  a  man  of  oonmion  aenee,  to  predict  that  in  an- 
other 10  veers  we  shaD  have  a  odilapm  far  greater  than  that 
through  whi^  we  are  now  coming. 

I  have  eatd  that  there  la  no  public  agemcy  In  the  country  capable 
of  deallnc  with  this  sttuaftlon  except  the  FMeral  Government. 
That  has  been  demonrtrated  by  experience.    When  the  depreaelOTi 


the  cities  were  unable  to'cure'  it.  The  States  were  unable  to 
wire  It.  1^  big  business  was  unable  to  cure  it.  and  the  people 
finally  had  to  turn  to  the  Bederal  estahUshmsnt.  Only  by  the 
•ctton  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  under  the  wise  leadership  of 
ftasMent  Booeevelt  was  this  country  saved  from  oompleta  disaster. 
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thing  about  it.  Nothing  was  done,  because,  although  the  problem 
was  national,  economic  power  was  in  the  hands  of  State  corpora- 
tions and  the  Federal  OoTemment  was  without  statutory  authority 
to  establish  a  uniform  rule  and  devise  a  national  cure.  So  we  had 
to  use  the  taxing  power  and  the  power  to  borrow  money. 

We  were  without  statutory  authority,  but  we  were  not  without 
constitutional  authority,  because  the  Constitution  gives  to  the 
P^ederal  Oovemment  the  power  and,  as  I  assert,  the  duty  to  regulate 
commerce  among  the  States  in  the  public  interest.  Corporations 
engaged  in  tills  commerce  are  instrmnentallties  of  that  commerce, 
and  because  they  are  such  instrumentalities  they  are  subject  to  a 
constitutional  exercise  of  F^^^  power. 

No  State  since  the  estabUshment  of  this  Oovemmtnt  has  been 
admitted  to  the  Union  until  ito  constitution  was  approved  by 
Congress.  Yet  we  permit  States  which  cannot  set  up  their  own 
government  without  consent  of  the  Congress  to  create  corpora- 
tions which  actually  dominate,  control,  and  regulate  the  entire 
commercial  and  industrial  life  of  the  coiintry  imder  charters 
which  have  never  been  submitted  to  any  national  authority  for 
public  approval.  In  other  words,  we  allow  the  States  from  which 
the  power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce  has  been  withdrawn. 
to  create  the  agencies  which  now  control  that  entire  field. 

Therefore,  I  propose  that  instead  of  permitting  this  national 
commerce  to  continue  to  be  controlled  by  corporations  created 
by  the  States,  we  pass  a  Federal  law  which  shall  clearly  define 
the  corporate  powers  of  all  Interstate  corporations. 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  the  proposal  embodied  in  my  bill  la 
intended  to  clothe  the  Federal  Government  with  any  new  power 
or  give  to  any  agency  of  Congress  new  authority  to  direct  busi- 
ness. Because  laws  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  and  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act 
have  given  Federal  boards  discretionary  power,  most  people  when 
they  hear  of  Federal  licenses  and  charters  Jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  means  more  interference  by  Oovemment  in  private 
business.  I  cannot  say  too  clearly  that  I  am  trying  to  get  away 
from  that  sort  of  Interference.  I  am  trying  to  get  back  to  funda- 
mental principles.  I  am  trying  to  restore  to  business  the  power 
to  govern  itself  rather  than  to  vest  any  new  powers  In  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment. 

A    SZlfFLX    FB0F08AI. 

Tlie  principle  upon  which  I  act  Is  simplicity  Itself.  I  would 
reqxilre  every  corporation  engaged  in  commerce  among  the  States 
to  take  out  either  a  Federal  charter  or  a  Federal  license.  The 
charters  are  for  corporations  yet  to  be  created.  The  licenses  are 
for  corporations  already  created.  By  a  license  I  do  not  mean  a 
permission  to  do  bxisiness  which  can  be  granted  or  withdrawn 
according  to  the  will  of  some  Government  official.  Not  at  all. 
The  word  Is  used  merely  to  indicate  the  authority  granted  by  the 
people's  Oovemment  to  natural  persons  to  engafs  In  business 
among  the  States  as  a  corporation  but  on  terms  and  conditions 
which  public  oonsdenee  recognizes  as  necessary  If  we  ars  to  have 
justice  for  labor,  Investor,  and  consumer.  Into  those  llesnsss  and 
cbartsts  will  be  written  the  fundamental  powers  of  tlis  corpora- 
tion, ttas  powers  which  define  what  It  can  and  cannot  do. 

Instead  of  giving  more  power  to  Oovemment  '^If^ntf  to  dls- 
tlngtilsh  between  'Vood"  and  Iwd"  trusta,  as  the  phrase  bad  It 
35  years  ago.  I  propose  to  take  away  from  corporations  and  from 
corporate  managers  the  corporate  power  to  do  the  things  which 
all  experience  teaches  us  Iw  at  the  basis  of  our  economic  ills. 
Under  a  Federal  charter  or  license  such  as  I  propose,  no  officer  or 
director  would  have  the  power  to  deceive  his  stockludders,  to  enter 
Into  contracta  against  their  Interest  and  for  his  own  benefit. 

Bow  important  this  is  may  be  Judged  from  the  report  Issued 
by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  on  Saturday,  Decem- 
ber 36.  1936.  This  Commission — another  of  the  Oovemment 
agendee.  by  the  way.  created  for  the  ptirpose  of  combating  the 
concentration  of  corporate  control — has  made  a  study  at  the  hold- 
ings of  officers,  directors,  and  principal  stockholders  in  the  1.736 
corporations,  the  securities  of  which  are  listed  on  national  ex- 
changee. It  was  shown  that  on  December  31.  1936.  theee  cor- 
porations had  outstanding  3,054.000,000  shares,  of  which  458,000.- 
000  shares,  or  approxhnately  31  percent,  were  owned  or  controlled 
by  15,3T7  ''Insiders",  to  use  the  phrase  employed  by  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.  In  other  words,  1.736  corporatlona, 
with  outatandlng  shares  amounting  to  more  than  two  billion,  were 
controlled  by  16.000  persons,  who  owned  only  31  percent  of  the 
stock.  To  put  It  in  another  way,  79  percent  of  the  stock  repre- 
senting "other  people's  money"  was  the  tall  to  the  insiders'  kite. 

This  is  not  democracy:  It  Is  not  Americanism;  and  until  the 
way  has  been  found  to  establish  a  national  rule  for  these  cor- 
porations, we  shall  not  have  found  a  permanmt  cure  for  our 
economic  ills. 

Now,  let  me  say  that  I  recognize  that  most  corporate  managers 
are  altogether  honest  and  efficient  and  that  they  want  to  do  the 
right  thing.  Indeed,  most  corporations  fall  into  that  category,  for 
most  of  them  are  created  by  States  which  do  not  have  the  loose 
corporate  laws  which  have  caused  most  of  our  trouble.  But  even 
though  three-fourths  of  the  States  have  good  corporation  laws,  as 
long  as  one  State  permlta  loose  charters,  then  those  few  persons 
who  desire  to  use  the  corporate  device  to  exploit  aU  the  people 
may  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

If  this  ooDtinues,  then,  as  certainly  will  continue  the  expan- 
sion of  the  PMeral  power.  And  if  the  Federal  power  conttnnes  to 
expand,  then  to  a  greater  and  greater  degree  the  freedom  of  tba 
Indlvktual  will  be  controDed. 
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the  people  of  this  Nation.  All  that  we  need  to  do  Is  to  provide 
a  system  of  national  charters  for  that  national  commerce  upon 
which  our  economic  life  depends.  The  bill  which  I  have  Intro- 
duced may  or  may  not  be  sxifflcient  for  this  pxirpose.  I  am  per- 
fectly well  aware  that  It  contains  many  imperfections,  but  I  have 
no  hesitation  In  saying  that  It  points  the  way  we  must  go  if  we 
are  to  preserve  our  American  Ideals  of  individual  liberty. 

A  last  word:  After  7  years  and  the  expendltxire  of  billions  of 
dollars  by  the  Federal  Government,  creating  the  largest  national 
debt  in  all  history,  we  stUl  have  In  the  United  States  eight  or  nine 
million  unemployed  persons,  of  whom  about  3,350.000  are  employed 
on  Federal  work  projects,  with  almost  500.000  employable  persons 
on  relief  rolls  ready  and  anxious  to  work,  but  for  whom  no  work  is 
provided  either  by  the  Government  or  by  industry.  In  addition. 
It  Is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  4,000.000  persons  in  the 
United  States  who  have  not  written  their  names  on  relief  rolls 
but  who  are  without  enjoyment  of  any  kind  and  without  re- 
sources. The  Government  cannot  continue  to  support  these  people 
on  a  miserable  secvirity  wage.  The  way  must  be  foimd  to  abeorb 
them  In  commerce  and  Industry,  and  this  we  caimot  hope  to  eeeure 
imtll  we  establish  a  national  rule  for  fiA^^^n^l  commerce — a  rule 
which  shall  banish  chUd  labor  and  which  by  some  reasonable  pro- 
vlston  for  minimum  wages  and  maximum  hours  will  increase  the 
consuming  power  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  without  which  we 
cannot  solve  the  unemployment  problem. 

CoNCxirnunoM  or  Emplotmxmt — STATocEifT  or  TwsNTiacH  Cm- 
TDXT  FuMB,  liic..  New  Yoax  Crrr 

Jurmacr  11.  1987. 
Four  cigarette  manufacturers  employ  91.4  percent  of  all  the  wage 
earners  in  that  Industry;  by  contrast,  the  six  largest  manufacturers 
of  women's  clothing  employ  only  8.7  pescent  of  the  workers  in  that 
field.  These  extremes,  the  Twentieth  jCentmr  Fund  polnta  out, 
illustrate  how  greaUy  the  importance^  big  bustneas  varlee  be- 
tween different  mairafaeturlng  industries  when  the  largest  com- 
panies are  meaeured  by  the  proportimi  of  workers  dependent  upon 
them. 

Fcdlowlng  a  3-year  comprehensive  study  of  the  place  of  the  large 
corporation  in  the  United  States  by  a  special  research  staff,  the 
fund's  first  report  to  the  public  will  be  Issued  this  month.  It  in- 
cludes data  compUed  expressly  for  the  survey  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  regarding  the  concentration  of  cmployinent  In  84  manu- 
facturing Industries  whl^  emi^oyed  8.800XX>0  persons  in  1988,  and 
In  most  of  which  a  considerable  degree  of  oonoentratlon  was 
believed  to  exist. 

In  each  of  M  of  these  84  Industrlss  mors  than  80  percent  of  all 
wage  earners  are  employed  by  the  8  largest  oorporatlons;  In  13  mora 
the  proportion  rsnges  from  40  to  80  psreent.  At  the  otlicr  end  of 
tbe  scale  tbera  an  90  industrlss  in  wblcb  tiM  proportion  Is  80 
psreent  or  less. 

The  industrlss  In  which  the  largest  oorporatlons  employ  more 
than  00  percent  of  tbe  wage  samsn  ars  a  widrty  assertsd  lot. 
Besides  dgaretta  manufacture,  they  ars:  Xypswrttsr  manufactora, 
with  04.8  percent  of  tbe  worken  empioysd  by  tbe  four  largest 
corporations;  asphalted  ftft-bass  fioor  corarlngs,  with  78S  percent 
of  workers  employed  by  the  three  largest  concerns  and  mora  than 
03  percent  by  the  six  largest;  copper  refining  and  smelting,  with 
71.0  jperoent  of  worken  employed  by  the  three  largest  <w«ir^.i^^ 
and  90.5  percent  by  the  six  biggest;  ccm-slrup  manufactura,  with 
03  percent  employed  by  the  three  largest  and  over  90  percent  by 
the  eeven  largest:  aewlng-machlne  manufacture,  with  more  than 
00  percent  of  the  workers,  and  photographic-apparatus  manu- 
facture with  88.7  percent,  emptoyed  by  six  or  fewer  coocema. 

Between  80  and  90  percent  of  all  wage  earners  in  the  re^ecUve 
fields  are  employed  1^  the  six  largest  concerns  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  exploelvea,  matches,  firearms,  watchcases.  cash 
roisters,  rayon,  beet  sugar. 

Important  industries  in  whKfli  thtfe  Is  relatively  little  con- 
centration of  employment,  with  the  six  largest  corporatlone  using 
90  percent  or  less  of  the  total  niunber  of  wage  earners,  include 
textiles  dyeing  and  finishing,  the  canning  of  dried  fruita  and  vege- 
tables, the  manufacture  of  confectionery,  jiaper,  stamped  ware,  silk 
and  rayon  goods,  cotton  goods,  furniture,  men's  oJwfci^mg.  women's 
dothlng,  paper  boaea.  and  pUnlngnnlll  producta 

The  degree  of  concentration  of  empl^ment  in  ecme  of  the  great 
Industries  that  fall  Into  neither  extreme  Is  Indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing figures: 

The  three  largest  motor-vehicle  manufacturers  employ  63.0  per- 
cent of  all  workers  In  the  industry.  The  figure  for  the  three 
largest  tire  manufacturers  is  63  percent;  for  cane-sugar  refiners  Is 
00.6  percent;  and  for  tin-can  manufacturers.  63.8  percent. 

The  four  largest  so^)  makers  employ  00.6  poxxnt  of  all  wage 
earners  in  their  Indusary.  The  proportion  In  the  manufacture  of 
agricultural  Implentento  is  64.6  percent. 

The  three  largest  distillers  of  aloAol  and  alcoholic  liquors  em- 
ploy 47  percent  of  the  total  nmnber  of  wage  earners. 

The  three  largest  manufacturers  of  woollen  carpeta  employ  53.3 
percent  of  the  industry's  total  of  workmen. 

nie  three  largest  steel  manufacturers  employ  453  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  steel  wcvkers. 

The  three  largest  meat  packers  eUqdoy  4d  percent  of  the 
Industry's  pay  roll. 

The  four  largest  manufacturers  of  electrical  machtoery  employ 
43.1  percent  of  the  tndustryls  total  number  of  workmen. 

The  three  largest  ofl  refiners,  engine  manufacturers,  chemical 
manufacturers,  and  shipbuilders  employ  about  ons-thlrd  of  the 
workmen  in  those  fields. 


Tbe  three  largest  shoe  manufacturers  and  the  three  largest 
woolen-goods  makers  employ  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  enroUmaat 
In  those  industries.  * 

The  first  6e<Hion  of  the  fund's  stud^  of  big  buatnees  asks  and 
answers  the  question.  How  big  is  big 'business?  Two  succeeding 
sections  will  deal  with  profita  and  with  salaries.  The  studlee  are 
pwrely  facttial.  When  aU  three  sections  of  the  survey  have  been 
published,  the  conunlttee  in  charge  will  supplement  it  wtth  con- 
clusions and  recommendations.  This  committee  Is  headed  by 
Ralph  K.  Flanders,  president  of  the  Jones  ft  Lamaon  Machine  Co. 
The  other  members  are:  A.  A.  Berle,  chamberlain  of  the  city  of 
New  Toric;  William  J.  Donovan,  former  assistant  to  the  United 
Statee  Attorney  General  in  charge  of  anUtrust  matters:  Dexter  M. 
Keeaer.  president  of  B^ed  CoUege:  Harry  W.  Laidler.  director.  League 
for  Industrial  Democracy:  Laurence  H.  Sloan,  vice  president  of 
Standard  Statistics  Co.  The  executive  secratary  of  the  committee 
la  Kvans  Clark,  the  Fimd's  director. 

In  accordance  with  the  Fund's  customary  procedure,  ttie  com- 
mlttee  enjoys  virtually  complete  autonomy  under  powers  granted 
to  it  and  with  funds  appropriated  to  tt  by  the  nine  trustees,  who 
are:  A.  A.  Berle.  Jr..  IBruce  Bliven.  Henry  S.  Dennlaon.  John  H. 
Fahey.  Edward  A.  FUene.  Oswald  W.  Knauth,  Moms  X.  Leeds. 
James  G.  McDonald,  and  Boscoe  Pound. 
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Mr.  BOKR.  Mr.  Preiklent.  on  Janusry  12  tbe  genkir  Sena- 
tor from  MiMourl  (Mr.  Clauc]  dellyered  over  %  Nfttton-wlde 
radio  taoQk-m>  a  radio  addreig  on  tbe  nibject  of  Neutralltj. 
I  aek  unanimoiw  eooeeiit  tbat  tbe  addreii  be  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  tbe  Rkcou. 

Tbexe  being  no  objection,  tbe  addreee  was  ordered  to  be 
{Minted  in  tbe  Rsoots,  ac  foUowa: 


Ko  quaetloD  can  poaslbiv  be  at  gntiUr  eooeam  to  the  Amcrleaa 
peofrte  as  a  whole  than  the  ouestlon  at  the  establishment  at  a 
permanent  neutrality  policy  iJBrtgned  to  keep  us  out  of  foreign 
wars  with  which  we  have  no  eoDcem. 

It  Is  a  fact,  lamentable  but  deflnlto,  tngie  In  Ito  tmpllcatloBs. 
so  certain  tbat  he  who  runs  may  read,  that  the  post-war  era  has 
eome  to  an  end  and  that  the  world  Is  once  again  waOowlag  in  a 
pre-war  era — that  precarious  condition  Where  Jealousies  and  ha- 
treds between  nations  have  been  fanned  to  sudi  a  ptttt,  where 
International  suspicion  has  been  so  acutely  aroused,  where  cxceestve 
competition  In  armamenta  on  every  side  has  lb  set  the  hair  trigger 
of  calamity,  that  the  bad  temper  of  a  dlctotor,  tbe  tncptneas  c(  a 
diplomat,  the  crime  of  a  fanatic,  may  at  any  moment  looee  Irre- 
mediable diaastcr  upon  the  wortd. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  an  alarmist,  but  It  Is  not  necessary  to  be  one 
to  reoogntne  the  threato  of  war  In  other  portlooa  of  tbe  world  ' 
which  make  tote  danger  of  far-flung  combat  more  imminent  than 
tt  was  at  this  season  at  the  year  1914.  Who  of  xis  that  remember 
back  to  that  tragic  autumn  will  ever  forget  the  ahock  with  which 
we  learned  that  hostilities  on  a  major  scale  so  long  prepared  for 
had  actually  begunf  Who  would  assert  tbat  the  sidee  are  not  now 
much  more  threatening  than  they  were  In  January  10147 

I  have  not  time  In  this  brief  period  to  aaaeas  the  Mame  for  past 
mistakes,  or  even  to  lament  the  saerlflce  of  soeae  of  the  flower  at 
our  youth  In  the  last  war.  Thie  question  tonight  Is  not  how  we 
might  have  kept  out  of  the  last  war  but  bow  we  may  keep  out  of 
the  next;  how  we  may  keep  your  boys  and  my  boys  from  being 
sacrificed  in  quarrels  which  do  not  concern  us.  We  are  confronted 
not  by  theory  but  by  the  hard  practical  queetlon  of  Just  how  we 
propoee  to  avdd  being  dragged  into  another  general  war  if 


Let  me  say  that  I  make  no  pretension  to  knowing  of  a  policy 
wfal^  can  iHOVlde  an  abaolute  and  InfWDlble  guarantee  against 
invdveoient  in  war.  Utere  is  none,  certainly  none  wtaleh  can  be 
written  Into  law  or  enacted  as  legislation.  The  only  way  to 
surely  prevent  our  Involvement  in  another  war  Is  to  prevent  that 
war  from  breidUng  out.  But  If  luitlons  Insist  on  preparing  for 
armed  conflict,  and  that  conflict  comes,  then  I  tniriet  that  we  must 
do  everything  In  our  power  to  stay  out.  And  I  believe  that  the 
United  States  can  stay  out  at  tbe  nest  war  If  It  wants  to.  and 
If  it  understands  vrtiait  Is  necessary  to  piiesi'n  neutrality  and  to 
willing  to  jfaj  the  price.  Tbe  price  wUl  be  high,  tta  payment 
be  painful,  but  tt  win  repreaent  tbe  graatast  barfaln  In 
dollars  and  cents,  as  well  as  the  gieatset  moral  vietery  In  ttio 
tory  of  dvUlaatlcn  If  It  actaaUy  keeps  us  out  of  war. 


Ti 
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TL»  MBtlaMBt  of  th«  Amertean  paople  tcxUy  to  ovcnrhdmlBS 
•gainst  our  involvcBMnt  In  any  foreign  war.  It  was  almost 
•qaaUy  so  in  1014.  As  late  as  1916  a  Presidential  electtoo  was 
deckled  on  the  slovun  "be  kept  us  out  of  war",  but  5  numthe  later 
wa  were  flgbtlng  to  "nuika  tbe  worid  saf^  for  democracy"  In  tbe 
**WBr  to  end  war." 

Woodrow  WUeon  strove  ardently  to  keep  tbis  country  from 
drttUng  Into  war.  He  failed  becauee  we  bad  no  definite  poUcy 
of  neutrality  beftea  tbe  war  begsn  and  one  could  not  be  im- 
provised wblle  tbe  war  wae  in  progress.  Atttt  tbe  sailing  of  tba 
first  munition  sblp  In  1914.  our  feet  were  firmly  cnmintttwl  to 
the  patb  wbleb  led  to  war,  provided  tbe  war  lasted  long  enougb. 

A  real  neutrally  poUcy  would  Involve  tbe  taking  of  tbe  Ameri- 
can flag  off  of  munition  sblps.  It  would  Involve  tbe  removal 
nt  proteetlon  from  our  f ooibardy  cttlaena  wbo  endanger  tbe  peace 
ct  tbe  Natlon-and  tbclr  fellow  dttaens  by  deliberately  travellzxe 
upon  belligerent  sblpa.  It  would  mean  tbe  embargoing  of  tbe 
rtilpment  at  munltkms  and  lnq;dem«its  o<  war  to  all  beillgwents, 
tbe  strict  **^«***«~'  of  shipfments  of  raw  materials  parUculatly 
fm^fiffi^  to  tbe  manufacture  of  tiuinltlons*  and  tbe  eamort  of  otbttr 
law  materials  only  at  tbs  xtok  of  tbe  buyar*  It  would  Involve  tbe 
sacrUoe  of  sons  transitory  profits.  But  It  would  be  far  cbei^ier 
m  tbe  long  run  to  saerlfloe  tbe  tear-rusted,  blood-stamed  profit 
of  tbe  munitions  trade  tban  to  undergo  tbe  enormous  sacrifice 
of  blood  and  treasure  wbldi  Involvement  In  war  would  coat. 

Tbare  bas  been  mueb  Tltiti'iiwiffm  as  to  wbetber  tbe  propoeed 
neutrality  sbould  be  "mandatory"  or  "permissive."  Part  of  this 
discussion  Is  undoubtedly  due  to  a  confusion  of  terms.  No  one 
questions  tbat  It  Is  necessary  to  bave  some  fact-finding  autbor- 
fty  to  detenalne  abcn  a  state  of  war  eztots  of  sufllclent  manil- 
tude  to  Justify  tbe  calling  Into  effect  of  our  whdie  neutrality 
legislation.  If  o  one  can  seriously  doubt  tbat  tbis  autborlty  sbould 
be  in  tbe  Ptcstdsnt.  Tbere  to  no  plaoe  elee  to  lodge  sucb  power. 
How  som^  people  caQ  tbto  loAjtbtg  diseretlon  in  tbe  President  and 
imyn^tj  tbe  act  permlsslva.  I  |n«f er  to  call  it  constituting  tbe 
Preeldcnt  as  the  fact-finding  autbortty.  Nomenclature  to  unim- 
portant except  as  It  may  lead  to  confusion  In  issues. 

But  once  tbe  facta  bave  been  determined,  tbe  courBe  of  our 
neutrality  AiouM  be  mandatory.  Our  embargoee  and  our  wbole 
neutrality  ptdley  must  apply  to  all  belligerents  alike.  To  be  tf  ect- 
Iva.  its  appifcatkm  must  be  automatle  once  a  state  of  fact  to 
dedared. 

To  allow  a  permissive  power  wblcb  mlgbt  conceivably  lead  tbe 
United  Stotes  into  sucb  a  sorry  pass  as  tbe  Hoare-Laval  attempt 
at  oil  aanctlops  against  Italy  in  tbe  Itallan-Ktbicplan  crlato  would 
be  contrary  to  our  entire  aims  for  neutrality.  To  autborlae  any- 
coa— even  tbe  President— to  select  tbe  aggressor  nation  and  use 
discretionary  power  to  punlab  tbe  sggreasor  nation  to  to  atttbcvlae 
tbe  commission  of  an  act  of  war  wblcb  we  must  be  prepared  to 
back  up  as  an  act  of  war. 

It  to  for  tbe  protection  of  tbe  President  and  Ckmgrees  tbat  tbe 
neutrality  policy  of  tbe  United  States  sbould  be  made  numdatory, 
automatic  ready  to  go  into  effect  upon  tbe  finding  of  fact  by  tbe 
President.  Remember  tbat  if  it  to  discretionary,  tbe  pressure  from 
oommerelsl  interests  anxious  to  revel  in  lusb  war  profits  will  be 
terrific  and  Insuiyortable  botb  upon  tbe  Preeident  and  Congress. 
Bven  wttb  a  mandatory  law  in  eOact  tbto  pressure  wiU  be  tre- 
mendous, bat  we  would  tben  be  bebind  tbe  bulwark  of  a  law 
requlzing  repeal  to  alter  Its  effect. 

Remember  tbat  we  are  now  talking  not  wltb  reference  to  a  par- 
tteular  President  or  a  particular  Oongrees  but  wltb  reference  to 
a  permanent  neutrality  policy  for  tbe  United  Statea,  to  be  settled 
upon  before  a  ertoto  developed  zatber  tban  in  tbe  burly-burly  of 
war,  wben  it  to  too  bite. 

Moreover,  I  belleva/tbat  tbe  declaration  of  a  flat,  mandatory, 
automatic  policy  of  alw^to  neutrality  la  the  greatest  contribution 
we  could  poesibly  make  to  tbe  peace  of  tbe  w<»ld.  If  tbe  nations 
of  tbe  world  are  made  to  reaUae  tbat  if  they  persist  in  the  course 
of  msrtness  tbey  cannot  be  either  financed  or  supplied  from  our 
sboaes.  It  will  be  tbe  greatest  deterrent  to  war  which  we  co\ild 
possibly  contrive.  Let  ua  make  it  idaln  tbat  Uncle  Sam  does  not 
Intend  again  to  play  Uncle  Santa  Glaus  to  tbe  war  lords  of  tbe 
world. 

Let  ue  not  fool  ourselves.  After  a  war  bas  been  started  all  tbe 
public  opinion  In  tbe  world  cannot  change  by  one  Jot  or  tittle  the 
manner  in  wblcb  tbe  most  de^wrate  of  tbe  belligerents  chooses 
to  carry  it  on.  Tbe  present  disgraceful  Bpantoh  conflict  proves  tbto 
beyond  peradventure.  If  one  side  uses  gas  or  aeriu  bombing 
against  tbe  civilian  pqpulatlon  of  tbe  enemy,  the  other  side  will 
use  the  same  weapona  tbe  next  day.  Tbe  muniuisn  makers  of  the 
world  stand  ready  to  produce  them. 

Our  only  hope  of  keeping  out  of  war.  of  keeping  away  from 
using  gas  or  aerial  bomta.  or  from  being  on  the  receiving  end  to 
to  lay  plans  for  keq>ing  out  of  war  now, .  before  tbe  war  bas 
started. 

Our  hope  and  safeguard  lies  In  the  statesmanlike  and  humani- 
tarian attitude  of  President  Roosevelt.  He  to  tbe  f  (»emoet  states- 
man In  tba  world.  He  bas  set  an  erample  to  the  world  in  hto 
aipnassd  determination  to  keep  xis  out  of  war,  oune  what  may. 
Be  to  entitled  to  tbe  united  supfxirt  of  fbe  American  peqple  in  hto 
•Sorts  to  bring  about  ttae  establishment  of  a  neutrality  policy 
before  a  olato  dovetops 

Tba  tims  for  actloa  to  now.  A  little  later  may  be  too  late.  Let 
us  put  a«nr  own  hoam  In  order.  Let  ua  announce  to  the  world 
tbat  m  hatm  d^tesmlaed  upon,  a  policy  of  real  neutrality  designed 
to  prevani  us  from  being  ottKxgled  in  tbe  quarreto  of  other 
IM  UB  frsBirvi  to  oi»  chUdroi  tbe  ilcb  heritage  wblcb 
troaa  oar  fatheo. 


Address  of  Chairman  Farley  to  His  Fellow  Woikers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NATHAN  L.  BACHMAN 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday,  January  16. 1937 


RADIO   ADDRESS  OP   JAMES   A.   PARLEY.   CHAIRMAN   DEMO- 
CRATIC NATIONAL   COMMnTEE.  ON   NOVEMBER    10,    1930 


Mr.  BACHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  tbe  Recced  the  address  of  appreciation 
and  thanks  to  his  fellow  workers  in  the  late  Presidential 
f>HTyip^ign  delivered  by  Hon.  James  A.  Farley,  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee.  Tlie  address  was 
broadcast  over  the  radio  f  ran  New  York  City  on  November 
10.  1936. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows:  w 

My  f  dlow  workers — and  by  tbiu  I  do  not  mean  only  tbe  devoted 
group  who  have  labored  wltb  me  In  headqiuurtere  to  help  In  ao- 
f^OTPp"«^'"e  ^  gntA  result;  I  wish  to  Include  more  than  26,000.000 
other  men  and  women  wbo  stood  fast  against  the  arguments  and 
blarney  of  those  who  sought  to  break  down  our  faith  In  Democratlo 
Ideals;  tbat  vast  multitude  which  neither  Influence  nor  preesma 
could  move  from  their  confidence  In  their  President  and  the  sin- 
cerity with  which  he  has  adhered  to  his  purpose  of  doing  hla  best 
for  the  general  welfare. 

We  were  all  workers  together  In  a  common  cause.  1  wHI  never 
forget  the  splendid  service  this  staff  rendered.  Neither  hours  nor 
pay  mattered  to  them.  We  have  seen  them  snatching  a  sandwich 
at  their  desks  In  lieu  of  a  dinner,  lest  a  precious  moment  might  be 
lost.  We  have  been  here  half  the  night — ^not  Infreqiiently  aU 
night — to  do  what  seemed  necessary  to  do;  to  meet  whatever  situa- 
tion arose.  In  retrospect  we  might  have  been  pursuing  a  des- 
perate, forlorn  h(^)e  Instead  of  moving  dto  what  most  of  \u  felt 
and  which  proved  to  be  a  foregone  conclusion.  Nobody  had  to  be 
urged  ot  spurred  to  do  his  utmost:  and  I,  as  your  chalnnan.  thank 
you  not  only  for  your  magnificent  cooperation  but  for  the  service 
you  rendered  to  the  Nation.  This  goes  as  far  as  my  voice  can 
reach,  because,  except  for  the  \inlty  of  p\irpose  and  the  devotion 
which  mllllox\s  all  through  the  country  distributed  to  the  effort, 
the  magnificent  result  of  November  3  co\ild  never  have  been 
reached.  Sleepless  nights  and  hasty  meals  were  not  confined  to 
headquarters. 

Now  that  belongs  to  the  past;  and  a  splendid  past  It  was.  We 
must  now  look  to  the  futxire.  What  Is  involved  for  us  In  the  days 
to  come?    I  will  try  to  tell  you. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  realize  that  cnxr  task  was  not  finished 
with  the  reelection  of  an  administration,  with  an  endorsement  sucb 
as  our  country  has  not  witnessed  for  more  than  a  century.  Every 
American  may  be  proud  of  such  an  achievement,  and  everyone  Is 
entitled  to  a  period  of  satisfaction  and  celebration  of  the  great 
victory.    But  beyond  that  lies  a  time  of  renewed  effort. 

There  must  be  no  ceasing  of  vigilance  and  devotion.  It  win 
not  be  the  hectic  fervor  of  the  campaign.  Nevertheless,  there  can 
be  no  let-up  if  the  United  States  is  to  reap  the  full  fruits  of 
what  was  planted  a  week  ago.  Then  our  goal  was  to  tell  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  that  we  believed  in  him,  and  wanted  him  to 
continue  to  captain  tbe  progress  of  America.  Now  our  objective 
must  be  to  see  to  it  that  there  must  be  neither  interruption  nor 
hindrance  to  that  progress.  We.  as  individuals  and  as  a  party, 
have  perhaps  even  a  griiater  responsibility  put  upon  us  than  was 
the  case  4  years  ago.  Then  a  sick  and  distressed  coimtry  de- 
parted from  the  regime  that  could  not  lift  us  out  of  our  misery, 
and  put  oxir  candidates  In  charge.  Undoubtedly,  many  who  voted 
with  us  then  did  so  with  no  greater  incentive  than  a  desire  to 
escape  from  a  leadership  in  which  tbey  had  lost  faith.  Then  we 
had  most  of  the  press  of  the  United  States  with  us.  We  had  the 
support,  or.  at  least,  the  coimtenance  of  those  vast  aggregatlona 
of  capital  Which  were  toppling  before  the  forces  of  adversity,  and 
welcomed  any  agency  that  offered  even  a  hope  of  relief. 

The  battle  Just  ended  saw  a  different  line-up.  There  was 
massed  against  \ia  most  of  the  great  newspapers,  affiliated  with, 
or  dependent  on,  or  perhaps  actual  members  of  the  enormously 
wealthy  gToup>s.  Their  business,  no  longer  sick,  thanks  to  tba 
Roosevelt  policies,  sought  a  return  to  the  old  regime,  under  wbldi 
that  group — and  not  the  Federal  Government — directed  the  poU- 
cies  of  national  affairs.  I  say  this  without  bittemees  or  any 
thought  of  crowing  over  their  recent  defeat.  I  am  willing  to 
credit  the  vast  majority  of  our  recent  enemies  wltb  slnoerl^  •• 
great  as  our  own.  They  were  entitled  to  their  theory  of  gorem- 
ment — a  very  old  theory  that  what  aided  them  the  most  was  tba- 
best  policy:  that  they,  and  not  the  people,  were  tbe  fittest  Jtidgea 
of  what  was  wisest  for  hxmian  good. 


workmen  In  thoee  fields. 


I  torj  o<  dvUlaatkm  If  tt  actuaUy  keeps  moat  at  war. 
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Aa  for  what  was  aattl  and  done  In  tbe  beat  at 
let's  forget  it.  It  is  not  hard  for  men — partlcolaily  ooen  wbo  ^ve 
been  aecostomed  to  power— ^to  loee  botb  tbebr  Judgment  and  their 
tempeia  when  tbey  meet  om>ositton.  It  Is  easy  for  tbem.  In  tbe 
fury  and  fervor  of  a  campaign  to  aeslgn  wltb  perfect  stnoertty  to 

tboee  tbey  are  fighting,  tbe  worst  at  motlvee.  and  to  «m tbat 

tboae  wbom  tbey  deem  the  foes  of  tbelr  tnterests  are  destitute  of 
every  decent  himum  quality;  that  tbey  are  bUad,  **»ifit»rrftl  demons 
of  destruction.    Bat  what  of  tt? 

I  booeatly  believe  that  aa  time  heals  the  aches  of  defeat  and 

discloses  tbat  nobody  is  seeking  to  take  away  from  tbem  anything 

to  wblcb  tbey  are  entitled,  tbe  vast  majortty  ct  tbeae  foiies  will 

oome  Into  line  and  wonder  what  tbey  h^-t^^vr  eo  eaeited  about. 

t^  ^^  y**»  V>  by  and  buefaMss  oonttnuas  good  tbey  will  eooe  to 

^widerstand  that  communism  is  not  a  threat  in  the  United  States; 

Itbat  tbey  are  not  mmaoed  with  a  dtetatonbtp— tbat  tbeia  Is  no 

'danger  of  oooflscatlOQ  by  taxation  or  otberwlse. 

It  will  dawn  upon  tbem  tbat  in  the  White  House  sits  a  man  as 
deeply— pertiaps  mu£h  more  deefdy— comoenied  wttb  tbe  suoceas 
at  industry  and  commerce  tban  they  are  thnmenlaes  He  knows 
tbat  a  suoBeastul  admlnlstratlan  means  a  prasperoas  country,  and 
be  knows  tbat  a  pnMperous  coun^  Impnai  tbat  tbe  praepertty 
must  be  general.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  mtiltimllllonatra,  but 
If  the  making  of  one  swollen  fortune  meaiw  tbe  pauperleatlon  of 
a  mlllton  people,  the  gain  in  wntw^ti^i  happiness  Is  hardly  oom- 
m«isurate_  wttb  oot  indirldual's  contentment. 

Every  now  and  tben  I  read  in  tbe  newq;>^>ers  of  a  change  of 
rules  in  tbe  game  of  contract  bridge.  Tbe  penaltiee  are  alterad 
and  the  value  of  tricks  clianged.  As  I  understand  it,  tbe  purpose 
of  tbeae  modifications  is  to  make  It  more  certain  tbat  tbe  skillful 
player  shall  have  an  c^iportimity  to  make  tbe  meet  of  the  hands 
be  holds.  Possibly  there  is  a  parallel  to  this  In  wider  affairs.  IT 
tbe  changee  In  tbe  card  gnme  prove  unwortby,  some  authoritlee  get 
together  and  correct  the  teults,  but  tbe  game  goee  on  and.  tbe 
rules  being  the  same  for  everytMidy.  nobody  thinks  tbe  heavens  ace 
falling  because  a  grand  slam  is  worth  more  or  leas  tban  tt  waa 

So  it  Is  with  government.  People  accustomad  to  tbe  old  rules 
under  which  they  were  fortunate  may  demur  at  tbe  departurca. 
but  that  does  not  demonstrate  that  tbe  cbangea  are  not  valid. 
^  Wben  tbe  antitrust  laws  were  passed  there  was  a  fierce  outcry 
from  tbe  tmsto.  Wben  the  income  tax  was  established  those  in 
the  higher  bradcets  insirted  tbat  It  meant  confiscation  and  the 
destruction  of  individual  Initiative;  wben  tbe  Interstate  Caauaeroe 
Commission  came  into  being  the  moan  was  tbat  the  railroads  woe 
being  regimented;  and  when  the  Federal  Trade  Oommlasion  was 
inaugurated  we  were  told  that  it  Implied  tbe  calamitous  dictation 
of  business  by  government.  Tet  the  Mggest  fortunes  of  our  ttwyi 
grew  tinder  tbe  administration  ot  some  or  all  of  these  aete. 
.  The  shrewdest  businessmen  found  that  under  the  altered'  rules 
efficiency  was  still  the  dominant  element  of  success  and  that  equal 
or  greater  opportunities  (till  awaited  thoee  wltb  vision  enough  to 
recognize  them. 

It  would  be  absurd  tc>  think  that  tbe  ultimate  perfection  of 
tbe  rules,  either  of  business  or  government,  or  play,  had  been 
reached.  Doubtless  our  remote  desoendenta  will  still  fltirt  flaws 
and  correct  abuses. 

So  my  predicUon  is  that  when  they  settle  down  to  it.  everybody 
will  wag  along  pretty  much  in  the  same  old  way.  Tlie  strong 
fellows  will  succeed  in  ir.agntflnent  faahlon;  the  rest  will  prosper 
measurably,  or  not  at  all.  according  to  their  individual  abilities 
But  none  of  this  is  automatic.  While  I  feel  that  most  of  thoee 
who  vainly  sought  to  deflect  popular  support  and  appreciation 
from  the  President  will  quit  their  gnunbung  and  change  their 
methods  to  accord  with  things  as  tbey  are.  there  will  always 
remain  a  substantial  minority  who  will  seek  to  retain  all  the 
advantages  they  had.  We  cannot  accept  it  as  a  fact  that  the 
fight  for  human  rights  aiid  a  fair  deal  iJl  around  ended  with  tbe 
reelection  of  Franklin  D.  Etoosevelt.  John  Gamer,  and  those  whop- 
ping majorities  In  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepreeentetives. 

That  Is  why  I  say  we— -and  I  mean  the  whole  people  wbo  voted 
tbe  endorsement  of  the  Itoosevelt  administration — are  confronted 
with  the  gravest  reqMnslbility.  We  must  keep  alive  tbe  militant 
spirit  which  won  so  much  to  preserve  and  consolidate  our  galna. 
I  am  not  speaking  politically,  for  tnmions  of  those  who  worked 
with  us  to  retain  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  President  were  not 
Democrats  In  the  narrow  sense  of  party  partisanship.  I  am  think- 
ing particularly  of  the  great  volume  of  Independents  who  vote, 
regardless  of  the  party  emblem,  for  the  men  they  deem  the  best 
fitted  fen-  office  and  the  policies  they  deem  nK>st  beneficial  for  our 
country. 

The  reactionaiy  group  Is  perhaps  temporarily  stunned  by  the 
events  of  last  Tuesday,  but  its  spokesmen  soon  will  crane  out  of  it 
and  resxmie  their  normal  activities,  and  we  must  not  imderestlmato 
tt>etr  power  and  influence.  The  politicians  of  the  opposition  will 
work  with  them,  for  then;  must  always  be  an  opposition  as  well  as 
a  dominant  party  in  this  coxmtry.  This  will  never  be  a  one-party 
country,  thank  Heaven,  because  no  political  organization  could  be 
kept  up  to  tbe  mark  If  th4>re  was  not  criticism  and  dissent  to  Insure 
against  excess  of  power.  So,  as  I  have  often  said,  we  will  remain  in 
power  only  so  long  as  we  perform  efficient  public  service. 

It  is  going  to  be  a  monumental  task  to  ke^  tbe  Nation  on  the 
luuTow  path  that  lies  iMtween  absolutism  and  liberty.  We  have 
aeen  in  the  past  wild  schi^mes  and  Utt^ian  dreama  that  seemed  to 
sweep  tbe  country  In  gn;at  gusts  of  popular  approvaL  Tbe  ex- 
tremist Is  ever  with  us — the  extremist  of  radicalism  and  tbe 
extremist  of  conservatism— he  may  be  perfectly  sincere  or  perfectly 
— *<*f*'  In  bis  alms;  be  may  believe  implicitly  ^^^\  be  bas  fmmd  *^ 


enough 


way  to  aboUsb  powty.    ODneelvaUy  be  may  te 

to  sway  the  masses  and  attract  to  hla  banner  tbe ' ^  _ 

envious,  and  the  gentler  philoeopher  who  feels  tbat  sometblM  Is 
wrong  with  the  world  and  tbat  tbe  new  propbet  may  be  tbe  one  to 
lead  us  out  of  the  wUdetnaas. 

It  Lb  the  Job  of  the  administration  at  Washington  to  steer  our 
straight  constitutional  course  deqilte  tbe  galas  of  ^^*  daecrlptloa 
that  blow  every  oooe  In  a  while.  Now.  no  one  man  can  do  It  all 
Not  even  our  great  chief,  wttb  all  bis  breadtb  of  tf*«tv1.  bis  vast 
bimumity.  his  patience,  bis  courage,  bis  devotion  to  public  wtffare 
and  his  experience.  He  must  have  bebind  bim  tbe  aunuurt  of  the 
people.  It  is  not  enougb  tbat  tbey  bave  faltb  In  bIm.  Ttay  must 
be  missionaries,  each  in  bis  own  field. 

I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  tbat  tbey  diouid  floUow  bIm  blindly 
against  their  own  opinions  and  Judgment.  I  do  not  mean  tbat 
they  should  abstain  from  erltlelnn.  for  cumrtructlve  urltlelam  is 
the  lifeUood  of  sueeeaaful  admlntstrstlon.  Btfam  sneh  intalll- 
gent  adverse  comment  and  mere  faultfinding  there  la  a  wide  dte- 
tinctlon.  So  I  ask  each  of  yon  to  be  on  tbe  lookout  for  mlseblef 
makers  who  would  make  tbe  oouiae  of  onnttnmid  ptaciaaB  mors 
difficult.  ^-»- 

The  overwhelming  majority  recorded  for  tba  Itssiiliail  Indloatea 
that  we  are  more  nearly  a  united  country  tban  at  any  «*— «  sinoa 
the  foundation  of  our  Oovemment.  Let  us  keep  it  so.  So  I  call 
on  every  "committee  of  one"  to  stOl  consider  hlUMelf  as  In  the 
servtoe  of  good  government,  and  every  "good  nelgbbor"  leaguer 
to  continue  his  work  for  the  promotion  of  a  complete  undeistaud- 
ing  of  the  alms  for  which  be  enrtriled  at  tbebeglnntaw  of  tba 
recent  campaign. 

If  there  be  any  special  decoration  for  service  among  ao  many 
wbo  did  their  q;^endld  utmost  for  their  party  and  thair  oountry 
permit  your  national  chairman  to  accord  It  to  tbe  party  workers. 

I  have,  and  will  always  feel,  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  all  of  tbem 

to  the  national  committee  men  and  women,  to  the  State  cbairmen. 
and  committeemen,  to  the  county  chairmen  and  their  oiganiaa- 
tlons.  Most  of  all  let  OM  thank  the  precinct  leaders  and  the 
precinct  workers,  for  it  was  these  foot  soldiers  la  the  Democratlo 
work  on  whom  the  burden  fell  and  who  carried  it  so  falttifuUy. 
The  votes  were  always  there;  we  knew  that.  But  it  was  these 
men  and  women  wbo  got  tbe  vote  out  that  produced  tbe  grandest 
majority  in  history. 

We  had  in  our  organization,  besides  the  regular  Btete  and  local 
committees,  groups  of  every  race,  creed,  and  cotor  we  bad  bxisi- 
nessmen's  associations,  labor  volunteers,  all  party  agriculturalists. 
professional  men's  clubs.  Tbe  Women  of  "96  and  other  women 
banded  under  varioiis  names  to  carry  on  the  fight.  Toung  Demo- 
crats, First  Voters.  Republicans  for  Roosevelt — all  vied  In  their 
efforts  and  a  wonderful  work  tbey  did.  I  will  not  attempt  to  name 
tbem  all,  but.  whUe  thanking  tbem  for  tbat  service.  I  beg  of  tbem 
not  to  count  themselves  disbanded.  Their  post  was  not  merely  In 
the  advocacy  of  a  great  man  for  a  great  office.  They  were  part  and 
parcel  of  a  movement  for  national  progress  tbat  will  leave  Ita  mark 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Now  tbey  must  take  their 
part  in  the  responsibility  with  which  they  endowed  tbe  President, 
to  the  end  that  the  good  that  will  oome  of  it  abaU  be  enduring. 

It  was  kind  of  you,  my  fellow  workers,  to  do  me  tbe  boaor  you 
bave  accorded  me  tonight.  We  have  been  a  happy  gitiup.  and  I 
Insist  that  in  that  we  must  include  In  our  thoughts  thoee  who 
far  from  this  ball  did  the  real  work  of  ifye  campaign — tbe  worfceia 
In  the  field  and  tbe  voters  who  kept  the  faltb.  Ours  baa  been  the 
happiest  organization  in  which  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  ba 
a  member.  We  came  tbroxigh  without  feuds  or  bsartbumlnga. 
Bven  in  tbe  most  stressful  moment  of  tbe  T««g".  wbcra  tba 
varying  views  as  to  what  sbould  be  done  and  shfmW  not  be  dona 
battered  against  each  other.  I  cannot  recall  a  -^^'mt'it  of  rancor. 

Throughout  tbe  Nation  I  am  proud  to  say  tbe  spirit  has  been 
tbe  same.  We  were  not  veaed  by  party  vendettas  or  petty  Jeal- 
ousies anywhere.  AU  the  Booeevelt  supporters  burtad  wbateMr 
factional  troubles  may  have  evleted — and  tbwe  never  was  a  poilt- 
Ical  party  free  from  tbeae — and  stood  shoulder  to  ^tHm\<krr  for  a 
Booeevelt  victory:  and  for  tbla  I  thank  tbem,  as  I  tbaak  you 
colleagues,  here  tonight. 

liay  we  Icmg  continue  to  be  a  happy  party. 


With  Yooth  Pk»wed  Under 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday,  January  16, 1937 


POnC  BT  OBOBOE  S.  HOLMES 


,»'r- 


D-.  T  • 


llr.  COiaCAXiLT.  ICr.  Pmident,  I  Mk  unantanous  conent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Raooto  a  poem  by  Qecrse  Saafotd 
Botanea  enttUed  "VnXh  Youth  Plowed  Under.** 
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Tbere  betnc  no  objectiao.  the  poem  wm  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkobb,  as  tcSJcms: 


TOUTH 

By  Oeorge  8aaf ord  Hotiw 

Itootnllty— too  long  a  buttreoi  vain. 

Wben  OoogreM  wrltca  anew  your  deflnttlom, 
ItRj  It  engrsTB  tba  legal  brazul  of  <3aln 

On  txaflckaxB  in  arms  axul  afnimmltlflB 

Tbay  outftt  rival  camps  from  tanks  to  tenta. 

From  bombs  to  battleships  and  lethal  triflaa; 
nt^d  kindle  chaoa  on  two  continents 

To  peddle  antique  ssoond-handed  rifles. 

To  such  as  tbeae  a  law's  but  barren  breath. 

Though  cunningly  contrived  by  Senate  scb61an; 
Uais'  suprrsalfsmen.  merchandising  death. 
r  blood-enameled 


Will  flout  U  still  for 


doUan. 


Ho  man-made  mandate  can  outlaw  the  peed 
That  gluttcms  on  incendiary  cargoee; 

Mo  etni  stotnte  can  drive  men  to  heed 
Hm  eonsdence  and  tts  whispered  eeif-ambargoes. 


Twlzt  Peace  and  ProAts  Business  must  choose, 
Twlzt  Law  and  Xioot  that  breeds  but  blood  and  ttfundsr; 

Bre  Itching  patans  ignite  the  fatal  fuse 
Tbat  harrows  Ho  Man's  X^nd  with  youth  plowed  under. 


Address  Before  the  Seventh  New  England  Bank 
Management  Conference  of  the  New  England 
Coimdl 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

0» 

HON.  T.  ALAN  GOLDSBOROUGH 

OP  MABYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  18, 1937 


/^pnawaa  bT  BOH.  MARRINBB  B.  BOCLBS.  CHAIRMAN  OPTHB 
BOARD     OP     GOVBBNOR8     OP     THB     PBDBRAL     BEBBRVB 


liCr.  QOLOSBOROUQH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcosd.  I  include  the  following 
addran  before  the  Seventh  New  England  Bank  Management 
Goof erence  of  the  New  England  Council  in  Boston.  Novem- 
ber 13,  1936.  by  Hon.  Marrlner  S.  Eccles.  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Govemmrs  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System: 

Mr.  ChatRnan.  fellow  bankers,  and  friends  of  New  England.  It  la 
very  gradous  <rf  jou  to  pennlt  me  to  come  before  you  today.  X 
■■mil  yoti  tbat  It  la  a  privilege  for  me.  Had  I  come  to  New  Kn^and 
prior  to  November  8,  during  the  period  of  a  beated  campaign,  what- 
ever X  mteht  have  said  ml^t  have  been  mlsconBtrued.  Anyone  In 
piddle  oAoe  woOld  have  found  It  very  dUBcuIt  to  make  a  pubUe 
■ddrcas  wltlnent  being  aoeund  of  making  a  poUtleal  qMeCh. 

I  am  not  a  paHlaaii  To  me  political  qomOaxiB  resolve  them- 
Mlvea.  wbea  you  look  through  them.  Into  wymnmlir  and  social 
quetions;  and  If  w  ooold  forget  party  labels  and  consider  poUtleal 
problems  from  the  eeonaBilc  or  scdal  aspect  and  In  an  xinemo- 
ttooal  manner.  It  seems  to  me  tbat  we  would  have  a  much  clearer 
conecfitKm  of  our  problems  and  be  better  able  to  arrive  at  pracUcal 
solutions. 

N«w  Ibtgland  Is  looksd  upon.  cS  course,  as  a  conservative  section 
d  this  country.  I  am  a  conservative,  a  believer  in  development  of 
private  Inltlattv*.  private  banking,  and  busineas  oi^ortunlty;  but 
wben  Z  analyse  just  what  It  Is  that  I  want  to  conserve.  I  come  to 
the  ooncluslQn  tbat  It  Is,  after  all.  property  rights,  the  opportunity 
for  ezpresston  o(  Indtvkhiallsm.  And  then,  when  I  look  a  little 
further.  X  rsalisi  that  the  great  majority  of  peo|de  In  this  country 
own  very  little  property,  and  tbat  whr^  they  want  to  conserve  Is 
the  right  to  work  and  the  seeurlty  of  a  reasonable  standard  of 
Uvlng  for  thmMrtres  and  tbslr  families  now  and  In  the  future.    X 


Ilss  t)kat  human  rights  must  be  preeerved  If  propeity  rights  are 
to  be  preeerved.  and  pioueity  rights  must  be  presCTved  If  human 
rights  are  to  be  pressnud. 

Tbe  Interests  are  not  craifllctlng.  They  are  a  part  of  the  same 
tklng.  As  tbs  owners  at  pnyerty  and  as  leaders  under  a  system 
of  oq^tallaDu  tt  ssems  to  me  tbat  we  cannot  expect  to  conserve 
that  which  we  are  so  destrous  of  oonssnUig  without  attempting  or 
being  willing  to  eonseive  and  assure  that  which  the  great  majority 
of  our  people  want  to  be  assured  at. 

As  X  look  baek  and  consider  what  we  have  gone  throu^  from  the 
time  at  tbe  boom  period  of  the  twcntlee  up  to  tbe  present,  X  am 
Impreseed  with  ttils  fact:  Tbat  to  have  safety  m  hanking  we  must 
have  stability  In  our  eecnomy;  that  It  lent  poealble  to  have  such 
peat  ftnctuatlans  In  the  national  Income  as  we  have  had.  and  at 


the  ff^mtt  time  devise  any  formula  for  soiind  credit  and  Invest- 
moit  poUcy  for  banks. 

I/oans  and  Investments  which  are  perfectly  good  when  the  nap* 
tlonal  Income  is  $80,000,000,000  become  worthless  or  nearly  so  when 
the  national  Income,  thnmgh  the  process  of  deflation.  Is  permit- 
ted to  be  cut  in  two.  The  same  debt  structure  cannot  be  sup- 
ported on  a  national  income  of  $40,000,000,000  that  is  supported 
on  a  national  income  of  $80,000,000,000. 

It  is  Just  as  important  to  banicers  that  deflation  be  prevented 
as  It  is  that  inflation  be  prevented.  Why  bankers  recognize  the 
necessity  or  desirability  for  government  or  for  public  bodies  which 
are  instruments  of  government  preventing  inflation  on  the  one 
hand  and  object  to  tbe  Intervention  by  government  to  stop  the 
processes  of  dMl^*:^*"*  on  the  other  hand  is  dUBcult  for  me  to 
understand. 

Deflation.  If  anything.  Is  more  destructive  to  bankets  than  Infla^ 
tlon.  They  are  twin  evils  and  both  shoxild  be  prevented,  if  pos- 
sible. The  volume  of  money — that  is.  the  means  of  payment.  In- 
cluding bank  credit,  as  represented  by  deposits  and  currency — and 
the  velocity  or  turn-over  of  funds  are  a  measure  of  our  national 
Income.  We  know  in  a  money  economy  that  the  way  we  effect 
an  exchange  of  all  goods  and  services  is  through  the  mfchanlsm 
of  money.  It  stands  to  reason  that  when  the  total  v<dume  of 
Inoney,  which  includes  bank  deposits,  and  the  turn-over  of  that 
money  diminish,  the  volxune  of  business  has  also  diminished.  If 
we  expect  to  maintain  stability  or  reasonable  stability  of  business, 
we  must  find  ways  and  means  of  maintaining  a  more  uniform 
availability  of  money  and  of  encouraging  a  more  uniform  flow  or 
velocity  than  we  have  had  In  the  past. 

In  looking  at  the  record  of  the  past.  It  seems  to  me  that  It 
should  serve  somewhat  as  a  guide  and  that  we  should  proflt  by 
Its  teaching.  There  is  great  disagreement  as  to  what  all  of  the 
causes  of  deflation  were.  Just  as  there  may  be  somf.-  disagreement 
as  to  the  causes  of  reflation,  but  I  would  like  to  read  here  what 
tormi  to  me  to  be  a  very  brief  and  reasonable  explanation  of  some 
of  the  primary  causes  of  deflation. 

The  Brocddngs  Institution,  which  is  an  endowed,  nonpartisan 
body,  recently  made  a  study,  and  in  their  report  of  income  and  eco- 
nomic progrees.  on  page  37.  they  have  this  to  say: 

"The  consumptive  requirements  or  wants  of  the  people  were 
far  from  satisfied  dining  the  period  of  our  highest  economic 
achievement.  Hie  value  of  the  total  national  production  of  goods 
and  services  in  1939,  if  divided  equally  among  the  entire  popula- 
tion, wovdd  have  given  to  each  person  approximately  $865.  There 
were  nearly  6.000,000  families  with  Incomes  less  than  $1,000; 
12.000.000  with  incomes  imder  $1,500:  over  16.000,000  with  Incomes 
under  $2,000;  and  over  19,000,00.  or  71  percent  of  the  total,  with 
Incomes  less  than  $2,500.  A  family  Income  of  $2,500.  at  1029 
prices,  was  a  very  moderate  one.  permitting  few  of  the  luxuries 
of  life.  Hence  it  was  clear  that  the  consumptive  requirements, 
and  eqjedaUy  the  wants,  of  the  masses  of  the  people  were  far 
from  satisfied." 

Speaking  of  what  ^>pear8  to  be  at  least  one  of  the  reasons  for 
some  of  our  dUDcultles,  the  same  report  (p.  156)  goes  on  to  say: 

"As  to  income  distribution  and  its  resiilts,  we  found  •  •  • 
the  proceeds  of  the  Nation's  productive  effort  going  In  dispropor- 
tionate and  Increasing  measure  to  a  small  percentage  of  the  ];x>pu- 
laUon — in  1929  as  miich  as  23  percent  of  the  national  income  to 
1  percent  of  the  pec^le.  We  foimd  the  unsatisfied  wants — ^needs 
according  to  any  good  social  standard— of  the  92  percent  of  all 
families  who  are  now  below  the  level  of  $5,000  annual  ineocne 
sufficient  to  absorb  the  product  of  all  our  unused  capacity  under 
present  conditions  of  productivity  and  still  demand  much 
more  from  such  iinexplored  potentliEdltles  as  might  hereafter  be 
opened  up. 

"We  foimd  the  Incomes  of  the  rich  going  In  large  proportion  to 
savings,  and  these  savings  strongly  augmented  by  others  Im- 
pounded at  the  soince  by  corporations  through  the  practice  of 
accumulating  corporate  surplxis.  These  saving,  after  providing 
for  such  Increase  of  ci^jital  goods  as  could  be  profitably  employed, 
we  found  spilling  over  Into  less  fruitful  or  positively  hannful 
uses,  ranging  from  foreign  loans  (bad  as  well  as  good)  to  tba 
arttflelal  bidding  up' of  prices  of  domestic  properties,  notably  cor- 
porate securities. 

"Ibus  we  begin  to  discern  the  answer  to  our  question  whether 
the  basic  defect  In  our  economic  system,  not  discovered  In  the 
technical  processes  of  production,  is  to  be  foxmd  in  the  way  in 
which  we  conduct  the  distribution  of  Income.  The  ansvrar  Is 
affirmative:  This  Is  the  place  at  which  we  do  find  basic  maladjust- 
ment." 

Now.  whether  you  agree  with  that  statement  or  not,  the  fact  i«- 
malns  that  the  system  of  production  did  not  break  down.  The 
fact  remains  that  the  siirplus  Income  which  corporations  failed 
to  pay  out  In  dividends,  in  wages,  or  in  reduced  prices,  together 
with  the  surplus  income  of  Individuals,  that  is.  the  income  that 
they  saved  beyond  what  they  spent  and  which  they  either  In- 
vested directly  or  through  savings  bg^iks  or  insurance  companies, 
made  up  the  great  volimie  of  what  we  may  term  savings  funds, 
and  a  very  substantial  part  of  those  fiinds  went  Into  foreign  loans 
and  into  stock-market  or  brokers'  loans. 

Bank  credit  did  not  expand  to  a  point  which  In  itself  vrould 
have  caused  the  speculative  inflation  that  we  had  in  1929.  Be- 
tween $5,000,000,000  and  $6,000,000,000  went  Into  the  stock  market 
through  loans  by  others  to  brokers.  The  speculative  Inflation  was 
outside  of  the  control  of  the  bankers. 

Had  a  greater  portion  of  these  fimds  that  went  abroad  and  that 
went  into  the  market  gone  to  consumers  through  lower  prices,  or 
higher  wages,  or  a  wider  distribution  of  dlvldeads.  or  a  comblna- 
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tion  of  the  three,  thus  maintaining  a  greater  coneumer  buying 
power  and  an  tncreaaed  standard  ot  living  on  current  income,  we 
would  have  had  a  very  different  sltuatUm.  We  would  have  had  a 
far  better  opportunity  to  maintain  stability.  The  people  as  a 
whole  must  receive  sufficient  buying  powv  to  enable  them  to  buy 
what  the  productive  facilities  which  we  have  created  produce,  or 
otherwise  the  value  of  our  mvestments  and  our  savings,  as  we 
found  out,  shrinks  or  disappears  entirely  in  many  cases. 

There  was  a  maldistribution  of  the  national  income  which  re- 
sulted In  getting  consumer  buying  power  out  of  relation  to  our 
productive  capacity,  and  you  couldn't  maintain  that  consumer 
buying  power  forever  on  credit.  I  d<»'t  mean  bank  oedlt,  because 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  other  credit;  In  fact,  most  of  the  credit 
was  outside  of  the  banks. 

And  when  this  point  of  satxiratlon  was  reached,  when  the  pec^le 
as  a  whole  oould  no  longer  buy  out  urf -current  income  what  was 
being  produced,  when  they  could  no  longer  get  credit  to  keep  on 
buying  on  the  basis  of  credit  what  was  being  produced,  and  we 
were  unwlUlng  to  take  our  surplxis  savings  and  continue  to  loan 
them  abroad,  and  thus  give  the  foreigner  buying  power  to  buy 
what  we  produced,  we  found  that  the  market  for  what  we  pro- 
duced began  to  disappear.  With  its  disappearance  we  saw  prices 
tumble,  and  with  tbe  tumbling  of  prices  and  the  disappearance 
or  the  reduction  of  the  market  for  tbe  sale  ot  our  goods  vre  saw 
unemploytoent  increasing. 

And  we  saw.  therefore,  a  contraction  of  credit.  This  supply  of 
money  which  Is  created  by  the  banks  began  to  disappear.  Every 
time  a  bank  loan  Is  p«dd  off,  that  much  money  disappears.  And 
the  disappearance  of  that  money  created  a  downward  spiral  which 
vras  self -accelerating.  Many  bankers  and  businessmen  had  what 
I  conceived  to  be  the  false  philosophy  of  beUeving  that  there 
was  a  natural  bottom  where  this  thing  would  stop — that  govern- 
ment should  not  Interfere  with  the  operation  of  "natural  law", 
and  that  deflation  should  ^je  permitted  to  take  its  course.  They 
felt  that  to  have  the  Oovenunent  unbalance  its  Budget  would 
destroy  confldence,  and  that  ta  fall  to  maintain  the  gold  con- 
vertibility of  our  money  would  fiuther  destroy  confidence.  There- 
fore we  continued  to  adhere  to  the  fetish  that  the  Government 
was  like  an  individual,  that  It  should  contract  its  expenditures  In 
times  of  deflation  when  everybody  else  was  contracting  expendl- 
tiures — that  we  should  adhere  to  the  gold  standard  at  all  hazards, 
^nii  that  by  so  doing  somehow  In  some  way  tmsiness  people,  those 
with  money  and  thoee  with  credit,  would  luidertake  to  go  out 
and  to  build  new  plants  and  to  produce  more  goods  and  thus 
put  people  back  to  work.  It  was  not  reasonable,  to  my  mind,  to 
expect  that  Individual  Investors  or  busineas  concerns  woidd  make 
new  Investments  at  a  time  wben  everything  they  had  was  be- 
coming less  valuable  and  less  profitable  every  day.  The  individual 
or  corporation  Is  not  going  to  invest  money  and  put  people  to 
work  unless  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  of  profit. 

And  so  we  found  what  we  call  "confidence",  what  we  depended 
upon  to  turn  the  tide  of  defiatlon.  failed  to  turn  it.  and  we  kept 
on  to  a  point  where  we  had  destroyed  or  extlngxilshed  one-third 
of  our  money  sup^y  through  bank-credit  contraction  and  bank 
closings,  and  had  reduced  the  tiun-over  of  money  compared  to 
what  it  was  In  the  late  twenties  by  more  than  60  percent. 

The  reduction  In  the  supply  of  money  times  the  reduction  In 
Its  turn-over  was  reflected  in  a  reduction  of  the  national  income 
from  $83,000,000,000  to  approximately  $40,000,000,000  from  1929  to 
1932  and  a  coii4>lete  coUapse  of  the  credit  structure.  No  other 
.  cotmtry  In  the  world  even  approached  the  degree  of  credit  contrac- 
tion and  defiatlon  that  this  country  went  throtigh.  In  Britain  the 
contraction  during  the  depression  was,  as  I  recall  it,  about  10  per- 
cent. In  CffnM*  the  contraction  of  the  voltune  of  bank  money 
was  less  than  half  of  what  It  was  In  this  country;  and  even  In 
France,  dxulng  the  long  period  of  time  that  they  have  attempted 
to  adhere  to  the  gold  standard,  while  deflation  continued,  their 
contraction  does  not  approach  what  we  had  In  this  cotmtry. 

The  Oovemnkent  can  do  for  all  of  us  what  we  Individually  can- 
not do  for  ourselves.  The  Government  can  and  should  spend 
money  for  social  purposes.  It  Is  not  animated  by  the  proflt  motive, 
as  business  concerns  and  businessmen  must  be.  It  can  and  did 
stop  the  process  of  deflation  through  providing  funds  first  to  shore 
up  the  credit  structure;  to  stop  foreclosures  on  homes  and  farms 
by  taking  over  and  refunding  the  defaulted  securities;  and  then 
by  a  program  of  public  works  and  relief.  The  slae  <a  that  Job  was 
far  greater  than  It  should  have  been  permitted  to  be.  The  cost 
of  turning  tbe  tide  of  deflation  would  have  been  much  less  If  the 
Government  had  Intervened  earlier  on  a  sufllclent  scale  to  stop  the 
destruction  before  It  r«»ched  such  vast  prcqx>rtlons.  When  the 
Government  finally  Interceded.  It  supplied  the  deflclency  of  the 
means  of  payment  by  borrowing  money  when  no  one  else  would, 
because  no  one  else  could  borrow  money  and  invest  it  profitably. 
It  borrowed  money  from  the  banks  and  from  those  depositors  of 
banks  whose  funds  were  Idle  In  the  banks,  whose  funds  were  not 
circulating,  and  put  that  money  into  clrctilatlon.  The  Govern- 
ment gave  Its  bonds  for  the  money  and  used  the  money  to  give 
buying  power  to  people  who  didn't  have  it.  That  money  created 
a  demand  for  goods  which  otherwise  would  not  have  been  marketed 
or  produced;  It  created  business  that  otherwise  would  not  have 
existed;  and  eventually  the  money  came  back  into  the  banks  In 
the  form  of  deposits.  In  addition  to  putting  existing  but  Idle 
funds  to  work,  the  Government,  by  borrowing  directly  from  the 
banks,  created  new  money,  which  it  likewise  put  into  circulation. 
Thus,  an  Increase  both  in  the  volume  and  In  the  velocity  of  the 
supply  of  m(mey  was  created. 

In  other  wc»xls.  to  the  extent  that  ihey  bought  Government 
bonds — on  a  large  scale  dxulcg  the  period  of  1933  and  1934.  less 
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tn  1985.  aad  very  few  in  1986— 4he  banks  created  aoofey.  Just  aa 
they  would  have  created  It  had  they  loaned  tbe  money  Instead 
to  Individuals  or  corporations.  They  credited  tbe  Treasury's 
account  on  tbe  ocw  side  and  they  put  In  their  Investment  port- 
folio Oovenunent  bonds  or  bills  or  notes  on  the  other  side,  and 
as  the  Treasury  checked  those  funds  out  and  put  them  Into  cir- 
culation, that  money  created  buslnees  and  Anally  came  back  Into 
the  banks  In  dqioslts  to  the  accoimt  of  varloua  Individuals  and 
corpcnatlcns.  Tbe  funds  went  through  the  mill  of  production  and 
dlstrlbutian.  produced  goods  and  aervloes,  came  baek  into  tbe 
banks,  and  are  there  today. 

Now  that  process  Increased  emidoymeat.  Xt  made  It  profltable 
for  business  to  employ  people  In  order  to  fill  orders  for  goods. 
You  know  what  it  did  to  many  of  tbe  loans  that  you  had  which 
you  charged  off  or  which  were  considered  alow  or  doubtful.  Tou 
know  what  happened  to  your  security  portfolio.  Tou  know  tbat 
some  Government  bonds  which  jrou  owned  in  1981  and  In  1988. 
when  the  Government  debt  was  far  leas  than  It  Is  now.  were 
selling  at  88.  80  points  less  than  their  selling  point  today. 

Why  did  this  great  change  In  conditions  oome  about?  Because 
the  Government  Intervened  to  Increase  tba  supply  of  money  by 
borrowing  when  nObody  else  was  In  a  position  to  do  It.  The 
Government  thereby  Increased  tbe  velocity  or  tbe  ctreulatlon  of 
money;  that  In  t\im  Increased  employment  aad  Increased  the 
voliune  of  production  tmtll  It  Is  higher  now  than  It  was  In 
the  1923-25  period.  Xt  has  Increased  the  national  Income  until 
at  the  current  time  It  is  running  more  than  $ao.OOOX)004N)0  abov* 
what  It  was  8  years  ago.  and  that  has  Increased  the  Federri  tn- 
c«ne  so  that  tbe  Pederal  Budget  will  be  halawwd  ta  tbe  near 
fixture. 

>  I  have  said  for  8  years  that  you  cannot  balance  a  Federal 
Budget  until  you  correct  the  cavtnes  for  its  being  out  of  balance. 
A  federal  Budget  can  only  be  balanced  out  of  national  Income, 
and  the  national  Income  can  only  be  Increased  by  the  increase 
in  the  voliune  and  the  flow  of  money,  and  private  Interests  wUI 
not  increase  the  volume  or  the  flow  of  money  except  as  it  la 
profitable  to  do  so,  but  a  Government,  acting  collectively  for  all 
of  us,  can  do  for  us  imder  such  circumstances  what  we  cannot 
do  for  ourselves,  acting  individually. 

That  has  been  done,  and  the  Federal  Budget  will  be  balanced  out 
ot  an  Increased  national  Income.  It  Is  my  belief  that  there  will  be 
very  little  more  borrowing  by  the  Federal  Government.  With  the 
large  Treasury  balances,  with  the  assets  which  ars  being  liquidated 
bringing  fimds  Into  the  TVeasury,  together  with  tax  revenue.  It  is 
my  beUef  that  the  market  will  not  be  given  an  opportunity  to  take 
substantial  additional  issues  of  Government  securities,  even  though 
the  Budget  is  not  technically  balanced. 

I  believe  thoroughly  tbat  a  technically  balanced  Budget  will  be 
reached  by  1989.  and  that  a  balanced  Budget,  so  far  as  having  to  go 
to  the  market  for  additional  funds  Is  concerned,  will  be  reached  by 
1938. 

Now  we  have  experienced  the  influence  of  deflation  on  the  bank- 
ing sjrstem.  We  have  seen  an  example  of  the  Influence  of  reflation 
on  the  banking  system  and  on  our  economy  as  a  whole.  If  we  can 
determine  the  forces  that  make  for  deflation  and  deal  with  them, 
and  again  can  determine  the  forces  that  make  for  Inflation  and 
deal  with  than,  we  have  some  chance  of  i^proachlng  suooeasfully 
the  problem  of  maintaining  a  greater  degree  of  stability  than  we 
have  been  able  to  ac^eve  in  the  past.  I  think  it  Is  much  more 
necessary  to  deal  with  that  problem  now  than  ever  before  because 
of  the  complexity  of  our  economy,  because  of  the  Interdependency 
of  its  many  parts,  because  of  the  fact  that  we  are  a  creditor  nation, 
and  becatise  we  no  longer  have  the  great  frontiers  that  we  once  bad 
In  the  West  and  South.  Yet  X  flrmly  believe  tbat  wltb  far-sighted 
leadership  on  the  part  of  the  bankers  and  the  businessmen.  It  la 
possible  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  a  better,  more  orderly  func- 
tioning of  our  economic  system,  with  a  mlnlmimi  of  Oovemment 
encroachment  upon  tbe  field  of  private  enterprise  aad  Initiative. 

The  Government's  field,  it  seems  to  me.  is  broadly  tbls:  As  defla- 
tion starts,  as  evidenced  by  imemployment.  It  Is  In  the  Interests  of 
all  of  us  that  the  imemployment  problem  be  met;  wben  private 
buslnees  cannot  profitably  emi^oy  people,  and  therefore  lays  them 
off.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  bo  willing  to  have  tbem  employed 
on  socially  beneficial  pubUc  work  by  a  public  body,  aad  thus  aiop 
the  process  of  deflation  in  its  Izkceptlon.  Tbe  cost  Is  rriattvely 
small.  In  fact,  it  Is  negligible  If  action  Is  taken  before  tbe  national 
Income  Is  permitted  to  dimtnirti  greatly. 

In  times  of  full  business  activity.  Federal  revenoa,  wblch  la  ooa 
of  the  greatest  factors  in  stopping  Inflation,  should  greately  weeed 
Federal  expenses.  At  such  times  Federal  revenue  should  be  di- 
verted to  the  reduction  of  the  Federal  debt.  This  la  turn  has  tba 
effect  of  offsetting  private  credit  expansion  by  the  banking  system 
as  recovery  proceeds  and  thus  of  keeping  the  supply  of  money 
more  or  lees  constant. 

If  for  any  reason  we  get  out  of  balance  again  and  unemployment 
starts  to  develop,  siuplus  Federal  revenue  should  be  promptly 
diverted  into  the  ^lending  stream  and  away  from  the  stream  of  the 
reduction  of  Federal  debt.  If  that  Isnt  sufficient  to  meet  the 
unemployment  situation  and  stop  credit  contraction  In  Its  incep- 
tion, we  should  be  ready  to  Incur  a  budgetary  deficit.  In  other 
words,  the  Government  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  compensatory 
agency  in  this  economy  to  do  Just  the  opposite  to  what  private 
business  and  Individuals  do.  The  latter  are  necessarily  motivated 
by  the  desire  for  proflt.  Tbe  former  must  be  nkoUvated  by  social 
obligation. 

I  want  to  say  Just  a  word  about  what  X  suppose  Is  uppermost 
In  your  minds.  You  are  not  worrying  today,  cf  course,  about  de- 
flation.    You  are  pretty  well  satisfied  with  recovery  up  to  data. 
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problbtu  member  bftiilcs  fran 

••  eoUatcnl  to 

Z  thiak  thai  wttli  tha  poavn  tbmt  are  tn 

poUey  by  tbo  Ctofenunent.  flntt 
by  telaaeliv  tta*  BodfaC  abd  tfeMB  by  iMlaff  MSiilaB  tneoaie  in  ttmo 
ti  ^naverlty  to  Mdaea  tha  Wtdaad  debt,  va  caa  atop  inllatloti. 

to  ttilaoooafcry  ara  aa  umkabi«bfc  devdop- 
a  problaai  that  I  tblak  ean  be  mat.  but  which 
mwt  ba  carefully  and  doady  watched.  Tha  aaceaa  ttmrwtM  ot  ova 
baaka  totey  ara  doa  alawat  cntti^  to  fondgn  tunda  omlng  Into 
thia  ouuntiy.  If  tt  vera  not  for  tha  foialga  capita]  that  haa  been 
traarfwrad  lato  thla  mazkat  bacaow  fonign  mveetora  had  mora 
rirrMf^  la  Amarlea'a  futara  thaa  ta  their  own.  we  would  hava 
ao  mtaam  iweiiai  whateoavar.  Wa  would  really  have  a  deficiency, 
taking  Into  aoeount  gwit  rmttrwu  requlreaienta  which  the  Board 
paeacrtbiid  laoantly.  Thoae  faada  caaa  In  bare  In  tha  fonn  of  gold, 
and  that  gold  waa  perfectly  acrthlw  to  aa  ao  far  as  our  need  for  It 
la  <— earnad.  It  oaly  ooata  aa  monay  to  atoia  Ik  We  gave  to  tha 
dollar  aredlt.  which  thay  tnveatad  In  our  atocka.  bonda. 
And  wa  ara  paying  them  tntereat  and  dividends  and 
ranta  on  thoae  funds  while  they  ara  so  Invested.  And  we  will  likely 
p«y  them  a  aubatanflal  profit  if  they  choaaa  to  convert  thoae  funds 
lato  thoir  own  curtanclas  and  taka  thm  aume where  else. 
With  tha  tajaOOjaOOfiOO  ■tahtlfatlon  fund,  which  la  neither  tai 

laflaotcd  In  our  ooeas  reatrvoi.  and  with 
of  SMia  than  $aXX>OjOOO/XM>.  togeth» 
with  tha  power  of  tha  Board  to  reduce  leema  requimaentB  back 
to  what*  thay  ware,  which  would  reatora  a  Mlllon  and  a  half  of 
laasiiM.  wa  hava  a  total  at  UJUOJMOAOO  available  that  we  could 
loae,  thaoaatlcally.  In  gold,  without  causing  member  baaka  to  bor- 
KNV  fMa  tha  Basarva  gyatam.  I  OMraly  mention  that  to  give  you 
ah  idaa  of  tha  rsaonrcas  avaUaUa  to  meat  any  great  out  move- 
aMBt  of  gold.  And  thatk  mtad  you.  would  be  without  decraaalng 
furthMT  the  foM  valna  o(  tha  dollar,  or  lacraasiag  further  tha 
of  BQld. 

to  the  PsdHal  aattMrttlea  tacoad  powera.  If  IntaUl- 
■mtty  UMd.  atfaoting  dnwillr  atahlUty  as  wtfl  aa  an  International 
atabOity.  What  other  aountrlaa  might  do  that  oould  upset  tha 
aqaUfbrtuoft.  of  oourae.  wa  eaanot  oontrol.  Tha  Vaderal 
la  about  gU/KiOjDOOjOOO  mora  than  tt  waa  at  tha  bottom  of 
dspraadon,  and  If  tha  entire  aaaount  of  Ttaasury  balaneea 
r.  tha  eattw  waoiait  of  liquidation  of  assets  were  iMsd  for 

Ituiaa.  tha  debt  would  no*  Incraaaa 
•ttJMOjDOO/MM.  which  added  to  tha  «IlXNM>.O0ejMO  debt  at 
of  tha  hank  hoUd^r  would  make  tha  total  debt  •M.OOO.- 
How.  the  eoat  of  servicing  that  debt  la  not  a  serious 
It  la  about  1  paremt  of  an  $80,000/1004)00  national 
no  ooat  flf  asrvldng  the  Britlah  debt  U  about  8  peroent 
of  ttaUr  pnasat  taeoma.  wtkleh  la  tha  higheet  Income  they  hava 

A  wSSSHwfitO  tpciaaai  la  tha  debt  for  a  aatlon  with  our 
waalth  la  a  amaU  ooat  to  pay  for  raeowy.  A  $lS4)OOjOOO.OOO  debt 
la  taa  thaa  9  meatha  of  our  predapreaikm  national  laoome.    It  la 

during  but  1  year  of  the  World  War. 
to  <how  for  the  tlS/MOjOOO.000  now. 
MJOOO/nOjDOO  pi  It  hMn*t  yet  been  spent,  and  we  paid  a 
whlefa  waa  a  UahUtty  to  be  paid  at  aooM  futiira  date— at 
wa  put  It  la  tha  form  of  a  Oovemmmt  bond,  and  put  it  on 
ook»-4t  waa  a  llaMUty  before  that  wamt  on  the  booka. 
la  other  word^  tha  OUjOOO/XWJWO  hasnt  left  the  country.    It 
It  gone  ovarsaaa.    It  la  on  depoalt  In  the  banks,  and  it  la 
la  tha  means  of  payment  and  the  Increased  velocity 
that  fund  whkA  haa  UMda  it  possllde  to  bring  about  the  In- 
HNS  la   nattnnal   Iwroma.   which  Is  ylddlag  the   revenue   to 
balance  tha  Budget;  to  bring  about  the  increased  well-being  of 

mfa^  and  tarcreaasd  security  of  the 


equal  to  tha  Vsdaral  ddBdt 


let  aie  recapttolate  for  a  monifent.    Aa  I 

today  la  not  the  national  debt,  wfatcfa  Is  large,  but 

nndensome  for  a  nation  of  oiv  woalth  and  re- 

And  we  are  rapidly  nachtwc  the  polat  of  a  batonced 

whoi  tt  will  not  be  neeeasary  to  create  new  dcpostta  by 

of  Oovemment  securities  to  the  banka.    Ttaeaa  caoaea 

no  longer  cstot. 

Aa  for  the  problem  of  eseess  reaervca.  mtoich,  as  I  have  said,  ara 
ateoat  entirely  the  reautt  of  the  inflow  of  foreign  f  unda.  we  ara 
la  a  prwftV^  to  deal  with  the  preaent  'volnme  of  reaervea.  and  to 
heavy  withdrawals  of  funds  If  there  should  be  a  revcxml 
_aard  movement.    Therefore  the  present  volnme  of  r»> 

does  not  present  an  unmanageable  problem. 

However,  we  have  reached  the  stage  in  recovery  at  wfaldi  It  la 
deatrable  to  have  additions  either  to  our  banking  re> 
sobatantlally  to  the  volume  of  dqxialta.  We  have  ade« 
quate  means  at  our  tl^fr^i*'  to  cope  with  the  pr<atnt  volume  of 
iianrfra  and  of  depoaits.  but  we  have  no  way  of  preventing  a 
further  ecottnuous  inflow  of  foreign  csfiltal  irtil^  would  super- 
«««pni»  another  huge  and  possibly  unmanageable  volume  of  both 
d  reeerves  upon  our  totiUng  tjrXtaa.  Ttala  la  our  most 
problem  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Psdcral  Bcaerve 

well  as  from  the  viewpoint  of  tha  Treaaury.    The 

Pxcaldent  has  called  attention  to  thla  problem  and  haa  requested 
tha  Treasury,  the  Reserve  System,  and  the  Securttlea  Bxchange 
OommlHion  to  study  It  thoroughly,  with  a  view  to  recommending 
such  ways  and  means  aa  may  be  mpptophBte  for  dealing  with  It. 

It  Is  manifestly  unfair  for  our  own  pet^tle,  for  American  In- 
vaatota,  to  be  required  to  pay  a  capital-gsJna  tax  and  topaylnooma 
taaa.  which  range  as  high  as  75  percent  in  the  hlgteat  Income 
braeketa.  while  foreigners  are  able  to  purchaae  our  aecurlties  and 
to  prodt  by  our  recovery  without  being  subject  to  any  taxaUon 
other  than  the  nominal  10  peroent  swwpwinrt  againat  dividends 
under  the  ao-called  withholding  tax.  Foreigners  are  free  to  with- 
draw their  funds  and  their  profits  at  any  time  and  to  take  them 
out  ot  the  United  States  without  paying  a  fair  diaxe  or  a  ecm- 
parahle  share  of  taxes,  such  as  sre  imposed  upon  our  own  people. 
How.  this  la  not  an  equitable  situation. 

But.  beyond  that,  the  q>eculaUve  movement  of  foreign  fundi 
Into  and  out  of  the  principal  money  markets  of  the  world  has  long 
been  a  aertoosly  dlaturbtng  factor.  It  upaets  the  domeatlc  economy 
of  the  country  losing  the  capital,  and  in  our  own  case,  as  I  hava 
pointed  out.  It  Is  the  sole  source  of  our  present  excess  of  reserves. 
Such  action  aa  the  Beserve  System  has  taken  and  la  now  contem- 
plattng  once  more  in  order  to  invvent  these  foreign  funds  from 
t«f'»"«"g  the  base  for  an  unhealthy,  speculative  expansion  at 
home  la,  after  all,  action  dealing  with  effects  and  not  with  the 
fundamental  cause.  Furthermore,  such  action  does  not  prevent 
Inflowing  foreign  f xmds  from  swelling  the  bank  deposits  of  the 
coiintry. 

That  is  not  all.  These  8pec\ilatlve  movements  of  foreign  capital 
put  a  strain  not  only  upcm  the  d<xnestic  economies  of  the  coun- 
trlea  directly  affected,  but  they  impoae  a  heavy  load  upon  tho 
stablllaatlon  funds  set  up  to  maintain  an  equlllbrtuni  among  the 
prlne^ial  cinrendes  of  the  world  and  to  facilitate  normal  trade 
and  commerce.  Why  should  the  foreign  speculator  be  permitted 
to  throw  monkey  wrenches  into  this  vitally  neceasaiy  economic 
machinery?  Why  should  the  foreign  speculator  at  the  same  time 
escape  a  fair  share  of  taxation? 

Neither  Government  nor  Federal  Beserve  paiicf  In  the  interest 
of  promoting  and  preserving  full  recovery  can  be  effectively  exer- 
cised when  such  conditions  exist  and  threaten  to  get  beyimd  the 
boundaries  ot  control.  Monetary  management,  under  existing 
powers  of  the  Reserve  System,  operations  of  the  atabillzaticm 
fund,  Treasury  financing  policy  in  relatUHX  to  the  creaticm  and 
maintenance  of  a  necessary  but  not  exoeaalve  level  of  bank 
depoaita.  and  the  problem  of  Interest  rates  and  the  matntenanoo 
of  easy  but  not  excessively  easy  money  conditions  are  all  cipoawd 
to  iqioet  under  the  Impact  of  Iarge-4cale.  spectilative  shuttling 
of  funds  among  the  principal  capital  markets  of  the  world. 
Stability  of  currencies  and  of  external  trade  conditlcna  as  wtU 
as  internal  stability  -  are  Jeopardized  by  such  qpeculatlva 
auivcutenta. 

I  have  outlined  broadly  an  Immediate  problem  which  deserves 
to  have  the  best  thought  of  the  banking  vKvld  brought  to  bear 
upon  It — ^whlch  calls  for  understanding  and  intelligent  action. 
It  challenges  particularly  the  attention  at  the  banking  community 
If  the  bankers  are  to  have  a  full  sense  of  responsibility  for 
guidance  and  leadership  when  the  country  Is  confronted  by 
dUlcult  but  by  no  means  insoluble  problems  such  aa  this.  And. 
aa  bankers,  you  and  I  must  be  willing  to  accept  our  proper 
ahare  of  public  responsibility  and  to  offer  a  leadership  that  la 
prspared  to  meet  such  problems. 

Looking  to  our  responsibility  in  the  future,  I  was  impressed 
by  reading  this  statement  in  a  newspaper: 

"The  election  calls  for  a  renewed  sense  of  reEponslbllity,  not 
only  in  the  President,  but  in  aU  of  us;  tar  it  is  no  longer  a 
quMtlon  for  any  of  us  whether  or  how  far  we  are  prepared  to 
eoUaborate  with  the  President,  but  whether  and  how  far  we  are 
prepared  to  collaborate  with  the  national  win.  It  oxight  to  mean 
that  business  and  industry  will  face  the  challenge  of  formulating 
programs  of  collaboration  with  Government  tar  ttie  good  of  the 
Nation,  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  the  Nation  for  more  seeiirlty  and 
more  stability,  for  better  homes  and  steadier  vrages,  and  greater 
assurance  of  continuous  employment." 

Let  lis  as  bankers,  and  I  speak  with  feeling  becaiae  I  am  a 
member  of  the  fraternity  of  bankers— I  have  been  In  tha  bank- 
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•n  of  my  lte»-4et  aa  get  the  tootfi  of  reality.  Lat 
ua  forget  our  bomaatckneas  for  a  past  that,  daabmhla  aa  tt  may  hava 
been,  we  cannot  bring  back,  and  let  our  record  in  the  future  ba 
one  of  leaderah4>  ttt.  helplz^  to  direct  the  oouiaa  of  aodal  and 

ffmnfymif.  weil-b^ng. 

Let  ua  change  tha  record  of  the  past,  which  has  been  <me  cf 
oppoBltlon  to  every  progressive  move  bj  the  Government.  Ttie 
Natkmal  a^«*iwg  Act  in  1800  waa  violently  aasailed  aa  an  Infringe- 
ment vpaa  tha  rl^ta  of  the  pecq>le.  or  upon  States'  rights.  The 
Income  tax  of  1805,  both  btfore  and  after  it  waa  declared  ua- 
conatttutlonal  tqr  a  5  to  4  Oomrt  decision,  had  the  «ganlaed  and 
united  oppoaitton  of  busineaa  and  bankers,  and  it  took  18  years 
to  get  a  constitutional  amendment.  The  Federal  Reaetve  Act 
was  bttterty  oppoaed  by  businessmen  and  bankera  through 
their  organ^ationa.  Workmen's  compensation  acts  have  been  op- 
posed by  organised  business.  The  8-hour  day  waa  oppoaed  by 
organized  bxislnesa.  Child-labor  laws  have  been  oppoeed  in  many 
States  by  organlxed  business.  Social-security  legislation  and  old- 
age  pensions  are  widely  oppoaed  by  organised  business  and 
bankers.  The  Securitlea  Bxehange  Act  of  1034  waa  oppoaed  by 
business  and  bankers.  The  Banking  Act  of  1933  waa  oppoatA  by 
bankers  and  business.    The  Banking  Act  of  1035  waa  oppoaed  by 

Now.  that  is  a  bad  record,  and  we  dont  need  to  blame  anybody 
but  oiueelvea  because  we  find  ourselves  In  the  rear  of  the  pro- 
cession, and  find  oursrives  discredited  today  with  the  mass  of 
the  American  people.  We  might  Just  aa  well  admit  it.  We  have 
faUed  to  meet  the  challenge  of  our  responalMllty  of  leadership. 

Now,  I  say  to  you  as  bankers,  have  the  courage  to  think  clearly, 
and  to  regain  the  touch  of  reality,  and  to  take  your  place  as  the 
leaders  in  this  great  capitalistic  economy  which  we  want  to 
preserve. 

I  thank  you. 

Chairman  Btknx.  I  think  I  speak  for  each  person  in  thla  room 
when  I  say  we  have  been  h^^y  privileged  to  listen  to  this 
searching  and  authoritative  analysis  by  Governor  Xcdee  of  things, 
things  which  are  past  and  things  which  are  facing  us  and  thln^ 
which  are  in  the  future.  We  are  very  grateful  to  the  Governor 
for  coming  here  today,  and  I  want  to  assure  him  that  he  is  very 
welcome. 


Power  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  Declare  Acts  of 
Congress  Unconstitutional 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  I.  FADDIS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
iftmdajf.  January  18, 1937 

Mr.  FADDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  H.  R.  2284, 
a  bill  designed  to  prevent  the  Supreme  Court  from  exercis- 
ing the  power,  which  it  has  usurped  and  under  which  it  has 
declared  acts  of  the  legislative  branch  of  our  Oovemment 
unconstitutional,  thus  preventing  the  execution  and  enforce- 
ment of  these  acts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  attacking  the  Supreme  Court.  No 
one  has  more  respect  for  that  eminent  tribunal  than  I  have. 
Neither  am  I  hypnotized  by  any  sacrosanct  illusions  as  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  composed  of  men  who  are  subject 
to  all  the  frailties  of  other  men.  They  are  liable  to  err  or 
to  be  influenced  by  association  or  training.  They  are  espe- 
cially liable  to  follow  the  inevitable  tendency  of  bureaus — 
to  fight  to  enlarge  their  own  jurisdiction.^  I  fully  realize  the 
necessity  for  the  Supreme  Court,  in  our  syston  of  govern- 
ment, as  a  tribunal  to  pass  upon  questions  of  interpretation 
of  laws  and  of  questions  of  law  and  of  fact,  except  that  it 
has  no  constitutional  grant  of  power  to  pass  upon  the  consti- 
tutionality of  acts  of  Congress.  The  people  have  a  check 
upon  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  our  Oovem- 
ment, but  none  upon  the  judicial  branch.  Therefore,  it 
should,  of  the  three  branches  of  government,  be  held  most 
scrupulously  to  the  letter  of  the  law. 

Usurped  power  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  power,  and  If 
allowed  to  function  imchecked  will  result  in  the  nullification 
of  the  Constitution.  In  setting  aside  acts  of  Congress,  the 
Court  goes  to  great  pains  to  point  out  that  Congress  must 
have  an  express  grant  from  the  Constitution  to  pass  any  law. 
Why  does  it  not,  in  such  cases,  cite  its  express  grant  of 
authority  under  the  Constitution  to  pass  upon  such  ques- 
tions? To  question  the  political  authority  of  the  lawmakers 
ts  certainly  not  an  ordinary  civil  function  of  a  court.  On 
the  contrary,  it  would  be  an  extraordinary  function. 


Tbe  burden  of  the  argument  of  thoae  who  maintain  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  the  power  to  exercise  the  judicial 
veto  is  to  the  effect  that  such  a  power  should  odst.  there- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  diould  have  it.  No  one  irbo  values 
his  reputation  as  a  student  of  the  Constitution  and  its  origin 
will  assert  that  the  power  of  judicial  veto  is  conferred  to 
the  Supreme  Court  by  the  Constitution.  In  interpreting  the 
ConstitutioQ.  as  in  interpreting  an  act  of  legislature,  where 
there  is  any  doubt  of  the  meaning  due  to  the  wording  it  is 
necessary  to  examine  the  proceedings  of  those  who  drafted 
the  language  in  doubt  in  order  to  ascertain  what  they  de- 
sired to  accompliui  by  the  wording.  An  examination  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  C(Xistltutional  Convention  of  1787  shows 
that  the  question  of  the  judicial  veto  aroae  four  times  and 
was  rejected  each  time. 

woHianw  introduced  a  resolution  August  15.  1787.  propoa- 
ing  a  council  of  revision  to  be  composed  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  Presidttit.  The  same  resolution  also  pro- 
posed to  allow  Congress  to  override  such  a  veto  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  each  of  the  two  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture. The  proposition,  even  so  modified,  was  rejected  by  a 
vote  ot  eight  to  three  by  States  (pp.  547-548.  Formation  <tf 
the  United  States) .  Madison  was  throughout  the  Convention 
one  of  the  foremost  advocates  of  a  judicial  veto,  but  wished 
to  limit  it  to  cases  of  a  judiciary  nature.  Even  he  seems 
to  have  shaxed  the  general  fear  of  a  tyranhical  court,  which 
mi^t  seek  to  extend  its  jurisdictijn  into  political  fields. 
These  fears  seon  to  have  been  fully  justified. 

It  is  true  that  a  resolution  was  introduced  by  Luther  Mar- 
tin requiring  the  Judiciary  of  the  several  States  to  declare 
all  State  laws  in  violation  (tf  the  Ccmstitution  as  unconstitu- 
tional, and  was  passed  July  17, 1787  (pp.  391-3»2,  FormaUon 
of  the  United  States) .  This  resolution  was  written  into  the 
Constitution  as  paragraph  2.  article  VL  It  is  clearly  stated 
and  is  mandatOTy  in  character.  The  State  courts  are  ex- 
plicitly bound  by  it.  State  laws  or  constitution  notwithstand- 
ing. It  may  be  that  the  passage  of  this  resolution  is  reqxm- 
sible  for  sonw  of  the  misinformation  later  spread  in  order 
to  support  the  usurpation  of  power  by  the  Supreme  Court 
to  pass  upon  the  constitutionality  of  acts  of  Congress. 

It  seems  to  me  that  throughout  the  proceedings  of  the 
Convention  the  general  feeUng  prevailed  that  the  Supreme 
Court  must  not  be  placed  in  a  position  where  it  could  ac- 
cumulate any  power  other  than  that  actually  conferred  upon 
it.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  delegates  to  the  Convention, 
realizing  that  the  personnel  of  the  Court  might  be  liable 
to  wander  into  political  fields,  went  to  particular  pains  to 
clearly  state  what  powers  they  should  possess.  Certainly  the 
powers  of  the  Court  are  much  more  specifically  set  forth  in 
detail  than  are  the  powers  of  the  le^slative  branch  of  cur 
Oovemment  So  much  for  the  mistaken  idea  of  constitu- 
tional grant  of  power  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  pass  upon 
the  constitutionality  of  acta  of  Ccmgresa.  There  is  nmie, 
either  direct  or  implied. 

In  section  7  of  our  Ckmstitution  it  Is  clearly  stated: 

Every  bffl  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Bepresentatlv— 
and  the  Senate,  shaU,  before  it  becomes  a  law,  be  prwintert  to  tb« 
President  of  the  United  States;  if  he  H>prove.  he  thail  stgn  tK 
but  If  not  he  shaU  return  it,  with  his  objections  to  that  House 
In  which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objeetlons 
at  lane  on  their  Journal  and  praoeed  to  recooslder  It.  If  after  such 
reconsideration  two-thirds  of  that  House  sbaU  agrw  to  pass  tho 
bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  tho  obJecUooa.  to  the  other 
House,  by  which  It  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  If  approved 
by  two-thirds  of  that  HOuae,  it  shall  become  a  law. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  I  can  read  and 
understand  the  English  language.  The  two  sentences  which  I 
have  quoted  above  clearly  set  forth  without  any  "Ifs",  "bats", 
"whereases",  or  "wherefores"  the  method  of  enacting  legisla- 
tion. A  means  of  Executive  veto  is  provided  for,  and  a  means 
to  override  this  veto  Is  provided  for  the  legislative— 4be  sover- 
eign branch.  The  numba  of  dajrs  the  President  may  delay. 
the  signing  or  returning  of  a  bill,  as  well  as  all  other  detaOt, 
is  specifically  set  forth  in  section  7,  but  nowhere  in  this  sec- 
tion is  the  Supreme  Court  even  mentioned,  much  less  vested 
with  any  veto  power.  Furthermore,  the  last  phrase  in  the 
last  sentence  whi<di  I  have  quoted,  "it  shall  became  a  law", 
uses  the  mandatory  "shalL"   It  does  not  say  it  shall  become 
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a  ktv  tf  the  BuiaeuMB  Court  pennits  tt  to,  but  it  sajs  *tt  ataftll 
baoome  a  law",  meaDlns  after  tt  has  complied  wtth  tbe 
requirements  stated  above  To  my  mind  tbere  le  tbe  whole 
matter  bi  a  mitdaell.  robbed  of  any  coDfuatnc.  mfslfiMUng. 
petttf OBiinc  equivoeatkms.  To  my  mbxL  tbe  pbrace 'nt  shaO 
become  a  tew"  Is  a  mandate  to  tbe  Executive  to  execute  and 
enforee  the  law.  irrespective  of  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
unless  the  decisloa  of  the  Court  applies  to  questions  talbng 
under  its  jurisdiction  by  an  express  consOtutkcal  grant  at 


The  Cramers  of  the  Coostitution.  evidently  bdlevlng  that 
the  time  might  oome  when  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Oovemment  would  find  it  necessary  to  defend  itself  from  the 
Court,  gave  them  this  means  of  defense  in  article  m.  where 
they  provided  for  the  establishment  of  the  judicial  branch. 
In  sectian  «.  artlde  I.  ttiey  had  abeady  definitely  empowered 
'to  cwwtttute  trtbunals  Inferior  to  the  Supreme 
KvMently  they  believed  this  power  needed  emphasis, 
because  hi  the  article  whldi  partteakriy  deals  with  the 
jnadal  branch  they  rq^eated  tt. 


of  the  XJtxmdBMmiftma  ha 
In  mdi  lufHkv  courts  m 


in 


the  establishment  of  one  Buiaeuie 
Ooort  mandatory,  but  leaves  the  nunyier  of  Justices,  tbe 
place  where  tt  ihidl  ilt.  and  the  fixing  of  their  salaries,  sub- 
ject to  ttie  restrictions  under  the  Constitntian.  up  to  ttie 
Congieas.  The  Court  is  not  an  antooomous  body,  but  is 
«lf|wiMlnit  upon  the  Congress  for  most  of  tte  powers.  This 
^^BettQB  alao  informs  the  Court  in  ttieir  own  article.  In  no 
uncertain  language,  that  Congress  is  the  sole  creator  of  the 
inferior  courts.  Certainly  no  one  will  dispute  the  fact  that 
the  Coogreas  may  wbaiUb.  wbMX  tt  may  create.  Since  the 
Inferior  courts  are  the  creatures  of  the  Congress,  the  Con- 
grass,  in  tte  sovereignty,  may  create  or  regulate  ite  jurisdic- 
tlon.  Indeed,  it  may.  If  tt  so  destres,  abolish  them.  If  the 
ereatnre  should  become  superior  to  the  creator,  it  would 
wttatnly  be  an  anomoious  Mtuation.  and  a  direct  blow  at 
the  aoveiclguty  of  ttie  people. 

Section  2,  article  m,  clearly  defines  the  field  of  action  oi 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  in  the  second  paragn^  gives  it 
oslgtoal  juriadlctloD— 


Ib  tU  eaaea  ftff«ettnf  ABriMundora.  other  ynhlle  minleten  etui 
onmle,  mmI  thoee  m  which  a  State  may  be  a  party    *    «    *. 

Then  follows  this  sentence: 


In  aQ  other  casec  before  mentlaDed  tlie  Svqxcme  Oourt  Aall 
have  appeUale  jvrtHllctlan.  both  ae  to  law  and  fact,  with  such 
and  under  aoeb  regutettona  ae  tha  Oongreee  ahaU  maice. 


It  Is  only  leasunaMe  to  assume  that  the  framers  of  the 
Constttution  placed  theae  provlsians  of  limttAtlfm  npcm  the 
jqriedictton  of  qie  Supreaae  Court  to  be  used  if  the  Congress 
dkould  consider  tt  neeessazy  or  wise  to  do  so.  Since  this 
power  is  capteariy  granted  to  the  Ccmgress,  we  must  assume 
that  the  Congress  is  ciMPabie  of  exercising  it.  lAider  it  tbe 
Congress  may  deny  the  Supreaae  OouK  appellate  jurlsdictibn 
la  all  eaaos  e>o^  in  those  ''affecting  Ambassadors,  oOber 
pidrile  mtniaten.  and  cimsuls.  and  those  in  which  a  State 
Shan  be  a  party.** 

Mow,  Mr.  fltpeakar.  In  this  leglslatinn  I  am  not  addng  for 
any  extraocdlnaiy  powers  for  the  Caogreas.  I  am  aaidng 
on^  for  ttie  ordhiaiy  powers  ddegated  to  the  Congress  1^ 
tbt  Constltutton  tn  order  that  it  may  prc^perly  exercise  the 
sovereignty  delegated  to  tt  fay  the  majority  of  the  electorate. 
I  am  not  seeing  to  overthrow  the  Supreme  Court,  nor  to 
Ihntt  any  of  Ite  couatitutional  powers.  I  do  se^  however, 
to  bring  an  end  to  a  situation  wherein,  because  of  restric- 
tive dertalmis  fay  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Jegishntive  farandi 
of  our  Oovemment  has  been  parttally  deprived  at  tbe  power 
to  enact  much-needed  labor  and  sodal  legislatian.  XTnder 
the  provisions  of  this  act  the  Sioneme  Court  would  still 
enjoy  an  of  the  jurisdiction  delegated  to  tt  by  the  Consti- 
tothm.  and  Uie  Constttution  would  be  adequate  to  care  for 
the  needs  of  a  modem  nation. 

IT  the  Soprone  Court  tD;^ste  in  hewing  to  the  Une.  then 
let  the  Congrees  hew  to  the  line.   It  is  time  to  put  an  end 


to  a  situation  when  those  who  intennvt  the  law  may  do  so 
in  a  manner  which  gives  them  also  the  supreme  lawmaking 
power.  Hie  creation  of  vested  rights  by  a  small  minority 
to  the  detriment  of  the  general  welfare  has  flourished  too 
long  under  such  doubtful  authority  as  the  statement  of 
Gouvemeur  Morris  when  he  asserted  ''Iliat  the  Supreme 
Court  derived  the  power  of  judicial  veto  from  a  higher  power 
than  the  0<mstitutlon."  The  timidity  of  the  Congress  in 
asserting  Ite  legislative  power  brought  on  one  Civil  War. 
Jefferson.  J&cksaa,  and  Lincoln  openly  took  issue  with  the 
Court  and  were  sustained  by  the  people.  Who,  I  ask.  would 
be  the  vletor  today  if  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  undertake  to  use  the  forces  at  his  command  to  execute 
and  enforce  an  act  of  Congress  passed  and  signed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  paragraph  2.  section  7.  article  I. 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  the  Supreme 
Court  had  declared  was  repugnant  to  the  Constitution? 

The  question  of  Judicial  review  of  acts  of  Congress  has 
arisen  many  times  throughout  our  histcHy.  It  Is  time  that 
the  question  be  decided,  once  and  f or  alL  If  the  final  deci- 
sion of  vital  questi(ms  is  to  be  left  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
thai  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  is,  indeed,  lost,  because 
tt  wSl.  In  the  final  analysis,  have  been  surrendered  to  a 
fanuDch  of  our  Government  which  is  responsible  to  no  one, 
and  over  which  the  electorate  has  no  control.  The  legisla- 
tive branch,  that  branch  to  which  the  people  look  for  aid, 
win  be  helpless,  lost  in  a  maze  of  legal  intricacies,  which 
foster  labor,  economic  and  social  injustices,  but  permtt  no 
action  to  remedy  them. 


A  Finer  Life  on  Nebraska  Farms 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  T.  BONE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  January  19, 1937 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS,  OF  NEBRASKA.  Olt 

JANUARY  4.  1937 


Ifr.  BONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recoed  an  address  by 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Bilr.  Nohsis]  at  Uncoln.  Nebr., 
on  January  4,  1937.  dealing  with  rural  electrification,  before 
the  convention  of  the  Nebraska  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  have  been  msked  to  deliver  an  mOOnm  upon  ttie  subject  A 
Finer  Life  on  NebraslLa  Farms  with  ^>eclal  emphaals  on  rural 
electrification. 

Xn  tbe  modem  home,  whether  In  the  country  or  tn  town,  eleo- 
trletty  la  an  abeolute  necenlty.  Electricity  Is  tbe  result  of  human 
labor  applied  to  natural  resources.  It  la  an  element  In  modern 
dvUlsation  not  yet  fully  understood.  We  cannot  see  It,  we  dare 
not  handle  It.  and  yet  we  are  aware  that  It  Is  tbe  most  powerful 
element  known  to  science.  Every  rln>llng  atream  that  tzlckles 
down  tbe  mmintain  side  and  flows  through  tbe  meadows  to  the 
sea.  Is  capable  of  perUxmiag  much  of  the  drudgery  of  human  Ufe 
sad  of  adding  to  the  comfort,  the  hspplness.  and  the  pleasures 
at  mankind.  Our  mountains  of  coal  and  our  iT»^iiw»t^<«4  supplies 
at  fuel  oU  can  be  converted  Into  this  useful  element  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  labor  of  man. 

Why  shoiild  the  farmers  of  America  be  denied  the  comforts  that 
can  oome  only  from  the  use  of  this  modem  a^ncy?  Agriculture 
Is  our  basic  industry.  Without  it,  civilization  must  fan.  There  la 
no  industry  anywhere  in  the  world  that  equals  agriculture  In  im- 
portance. The  joea  and  w(»nen  who  produce  the  food  we  eat 
and  the  products  from  which  our  clothing  Is  made  must  receive 
not  only  the  coet  of  production  but  a  reasonable  profit  besides  or 
our  country  will  degenerate  into  an  aristocracy  wherein  the  farmer 
wiU  be  nothing  but  a  slave.  The  country  that  does  not  have  a 
prosperous  agriciilture.  and  does  not  pay  its  labor  a  fair  recom- 
pense for  its  toll,  will  eventually  fan  and  decay. 

On  tbe  other  hand,  a  country  whose  farmers  sre  prasperous  and 
wh0Be  laborers,  wheUier  in  the  shops  or  in  the  eountlngfaouse, 
rscdive  a  fair  recompense  for  their  toll  will  proq^  and  Us  people 
wm  be  happy  and  contented. 


the  contrary.  It  would  be  an  extraordinary  function.  »  uses  the  mandatory  "snaiL"   k  does  not  say  n  soau  oecaae 
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Of  course,  electricity  is  not  the  only  thing  needed  to  make  farm 
life  happy.  TTie  farmer's  home  should  be  free  from  mortgage.  A 
great  organization  like  the  American  Farm  Bxireau  Federation  can 
do  much  to  bring  this  about.  The  slogan  shoiild  be  "An  electrical 
home  free  from  debt."  For  too  long  a  period  has  the  farmer 
been  compelled  to  produce  at  a  financial  loss.  Too  often  his 
Interests  have  been  neglected  by  those  holding  political  power. 
There  has  been  too  much  of  a  feeling,  even  among  farmers,  that 
success  could  be  obtained  by  buying  more  land  and  executing 
additional  mortgages.  Like  Tennyson's  brook,  interest  goes  on 
forever.  The  farmer  has  had  to  pay  too  high  a  rate  of  Interest; 
Inasmuch  as  he  represents  the  fundamental  Industry,  he  ought  to 
have  the  cheapest  rate  of  interest  paid  by  any  class  of  our  citizens. 
The  ultimate  goal  ought  to  be  that  he  pay  no  Interest  at  all.  The 
Government  can  weU  afford  to  see  that  this  underlying  and  fxmda- 
mental  industry  is  properly  protected,  even  to  the  extent  of  loan- 
ing Interest,  not  as  a  permanent  propoeition.  not  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  large  farms,  but  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  burden 
of  the  encumbrances,  with  the  ultimate  object  of  paying  off  and 
entirely  liquidating  farm  indebtedness.  The  Government  would 
be  Justified  in  loaning  money  upon  farms  at  the  lowest  possible 
rate  of  interest  which  would  eventually  enable  the  farmer  to  own 
a  home  free  from  mortgage.  This  governmental  assistance  should 
be  given  only  to  those  who  actuaUy  live  on  the  farm  and  tiU  the 
soU.  Under  no  circumstances  should  the  Government  be  instru- 
mental in  loaning  money  either  to  a  farmer  or  anyone  else  for 
the  purpose  of  speculation.  Speculation  in  land  is  as  injurious 
as  speculation  in  bonds  on  Wall  Street.  A  model  government 
would  be  one  whose  farms  are  free  from  debt  and  actxially  in- 
habited by  the  owner,  and  one  where  farm  tenancy  would  be  a 
rare  exception  instead  of  the  common  practice. 

The  Govemment  is  Jiistlfied  in  making  it  possible  for  the  indtis- 
trlous  farm  tenant  to  become  the  owner  of  a  farm  home.  This 
would  be  a  condition  in  which  land  speculation  would  be  iinknown. 
and  It  seems  to  me  it  could  well  be  the  goal  for  which  this  great 
organization  should  strive.  Farm  life  should  be  attractive  as  weU  as 
profitable.  It  must  be  made  maoK  attractive  than  it  is  now  if  we 
are  to  stop  the  migration  from  the  farm  to  the  city.  Electricity  wiU 
probably  do  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to  bring  this  about. 

The  Rural  Electrification  Act  passed  by  the  last  Congress  is  a 
step  in  this  direction,  but  the  farmer  should  realize  that  in  taking 
this  step  he  is  met  with  the  same  opposition  the  municipalities 
have  met  in  trying  to  get  electricity  at  a  coat  It  Is  possible  for  the 
consumer  to  pay. 

Electricity  is  a  necessity  in  every  modem  home.  It  is  produced 
from  our  natural  resotat;es.  Experience  shows  that  Its  generation, 
transmission,  and  distribution  can  be  brought  about  most  econom- 
ically and  efficiently  by  monopoly.  In  fact,  to  get  the  best  results, 
monopoly  Is  essential.  Assuming  this  to  be  true.  I  lay  down  the 
proposition  that  from  its  original  generation  to  its  final  consim^- 
tion  by  the  consxuner  there  should  be  no  possibility  of  either  pri- 
vate or  corporation  profit.  It  is  similar  to  water  in  the  modem 
home.  It  follows,  therefore,  there  should  be  public  generation. 
transmission,  and  distribution  of  electricity.  Mo  free  peqple  can 
permanently  prosper  or  even  endure,  if  a  necessary  element  for 
hiunan  happiness  or  existence  must  be  owned  by  private  monopoly 
if  that  monopoly  controls  one  of  the  natural  resources  God  has 
given  all  his  people.  Electricity  comes  from  our  natural  resouzoea. 
Its  economical  develc^ment  requires  monopoly;  it  is  a  necessity  of 
life;  therefore  it  diould  be  supplied  to  our  people  without  a  profit 
to  any  person  or  private  corporation  fronot  Its  feneration,  transmis- 
sion, or  distribution.  -   *    ' 

One  of  the  greatest  combinations  ever  put  together  by  hiunan 
hands  is  the  private  monopoly  in  the  electrical  field.  It  Is  one 
of  the  most  corrupt  monopolies  which  has  ever  existed.  It  has 
covered  the  country  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  from  lake  to  gulf, 
and  has  been  felt  in  every  commxinity  of  the  United  Statea.  The 
private  power  companies  have  formed  the  most  gigantic  trust 
that  has  ever  entered  the  field  of  human  activity.  They  have 
sent  their  secret  emissaries  Into  our  schools;  they  have  bribed 
xmlverslty  professors;  they  have  secretly  entered  our  church  or- 
ganizations and  our  secret  societies;  and  they  have  contaminated 
our  elections  from  school  directors  to  President  of  the  United 
States.  They  have  controlled  political  conv«itlona.  from  those 
of  municipalities  to  those  nominating  candidates  for  tlie  Presi- 
dency. They  have  controlled  newspapers  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  They  have  overcharged  the  consiuners  and 
robbed  the  investors.  The  story  of  their  sins  makes  a  tale  that 
dt^^aces  our  modem  national  history. 

The  investigation  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  shows  that 
the  private  power  companies  are  guUty  not  only  of  aU  these  sins 
but  of  many  more.  They  have  watered  their  stocks  and  issued  mfi- 
llons  of  dollars  of  bonds  without  any  seciulty  whatever.  The  report 
of  this  Commission  shows  that  they  have  neaziy  (3.000X)00,000  of 
watered  stock  in  their  capitalization.  They  have  built  up  holding 
companies  and  perfected  interlocking  systems  of  dtrectorates  which 
make  it  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  what  persons  or  corpora- 
tions own  any  particular  generating  system.  They  have  deluded 
the  public,  deceived  the  investor,  and  buUt  pyramids  of  power  out 
of  thin  air.  The  Power  Trust  is  not  only  a  reality — ^It  stands  like  a 
huge  octopus  on  the  road  of  hxunan  progress.  It  robs  consumer 
and  investor  alike  for  the  sple  benefit  of  those  who  sit  on  top  of  a 
pyramid  made  of  countless  corporations,  organized  not  for  any  use- 


ful purpose,  but  for  the  puzpoae  of  deceiving  the  people  and  making 
it  impossible  for  them  to  realize  the  length  and  breadth  of  these 
great  edlfloee  of  Illegal,  inhuman  ingenuity. 

The  last  Oongreas  undertook  to  remedy  the  situation  by  passing 
what  is  known  as  the  Holding  Company  Act.  Tbe  evidence 
showed  that  innumerable  oorporattons  owned  one  another,  none  of 
them  performing  any  useful  service  to  society.  I  have  made  the 
charge  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  have  made  It  many  times 
since,  that  no  one  can  point  to  a  single  oaae  wbara  a  holding  com- 
pany has  been  Justified  except  in  the  first  degree,  and  then  in  but 
few  instances.  Investi^tion  showed  that  one  holding  company 
spent  practlcaUy  a  t«»n«n  doUars  to  defeat  the  passage  of  the 
wnirting  Company  Act.  This  evidence  was  shown  by  Its  own  testi- 
mony and  from  its  own  books.  Tbere  Is  no  dootot  wtwtevcr  but 
that,  if  aU  the  facts  could  be  dlaidosed.  we  would  find  tttat  ttom  ten 
to  twenty  millions  of  dcdlars  ware  spent  by  tlia  Fowsr  Ttuat  to 
defeat  this  one  act  alone. 

Bural  electriflcatlOQ  must  meet  this  kind  of  oppostttoB  before 
It  can  be  eattabllshed  completely.  Since  the  pasnge  of  the  act  pri- 
vate power  companies  all  over  tbe  United  States  have  undartakea 
to  go  Into  districts,  where  tbe  farmers  were  organizing  to  enjoy  tba 
privileges  of  the  act.  and  buUd  some  transmission  lines  into  tbe 
most  thickly  settled  portion  of  the  dlstrlet.  with  a  view  of  making 
it  impossible  for  Vbo  other  farmers  in  that  teiTltary  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  rural  electrification.  Tbere  are  instanoss  where  they 
have  offered  rates  far  below  the  cost  of  production  in  order  to  get 
the  cream  In  a  given  toritory.  lliere  are  other  cases  where  tbisy 
have  offered  to  put  In  electrle-light  fixtures  tree  of  coat. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Government  tn  establlahing  theae 
districts  to  try  to  supply  as  many  farmers  as  poaslble  with  rteo- 
trlcity.  To  do  this  in  any  district  it  haa  tried  to  go  into  the  thinly 
populated  portlona,  and  also  where  it  is  thickly  populated,  thus 
putting  the  cream  and  the  lean  portions  together,  making  a  oom- 
plete.  electrified  district.  The  activities  of  the  Power  Ttust  are 
Interfering  wtth  this  program  and.  in  many  cases,  tt  has.  by  ita  tn- 
terference,  made  it  impoesible  for  the  fuU  benefits  of  the  act  to  be 
enjoyed  by  tbe  farmen  in  any  given  community. 

The  Bxiral  Electrification  Act  is  not  perfect.  Compromises  were 
necessary  in  several  respects  in  order  to  get  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  must  l>e  remembered,  too.  it  is  the  first  attempt  by  Con- 
gress to  do  anything  of  this  kind.  We  were  entering,  to  a  certain 
extent,  an  unexplored  firid.  There  were  no  precedents  to  guide  our 
footstepe.  It  will  not  be  surprising,  in  fact  it  Is  rather  to  be  ex- 
pected, upon  a  fair  trial,  that  amendments  to  the  law  will  be  found 


You  farmers  wiU  remember,  too,  that  for  90  years  you  have  been 

E leading  with  the  private  power  people  to  extend  their  lines  into 
h.«  coimtry.  As  a  nile  they  refused  to  do  so  unless  the  farm«rs 
themselves  paid  for  the  oonstructlon  of  the  lines,  and  <«f ter  the 
farmers  paid  for  them,  the  private  power  people  stUl  owned  them. 
Then  they  added  Insult  to  injury  by  charging  a  rate  so  high  the 
ordinary  fanner  oould  not  aff(xd  to  pay  it.  In  carrying  out  the 
principles  of  the  Rural  Electrlflcation  Act,  ite  administrators  need 
the  sysqiathetic  help  and  asslstenee  of  tbe  farmers  of  America.  In 
our  own  Stote  In  many  insUnces  the  private  power  onmpaniee  have 
tried  their  best  to  prevent  the  farmos  from  enjoying  the  beneflte 
of  this  act.  AU  at  once,  they  have  become  very  soUcttous  of  the 
welfare  of  the  farmera.  They  have  shown  wonderful  activity  in 
trying  to  buUd  lines  out  Into  the  ooxmtry,  always  wtth  tbe  tntentloa 
of  preventing  the  farmers  from  getting  the  full  benefit  of  tbe  Rxiral 
Electrification  Act. 

In  Nebraska  we  have  three  great  projects  which  will  generate  a 
large  aroount  of  electricity.  They  are  the  Sutbertand  project 
(Platte  Valley  public  power  and  Irrigation  district) ,  the  Columbus 
project  (Loup  River  public  power  dlitrtct).  and  tbe  TM-Oounty 
project  (the  Central  Nebraska  public  power  and  irrigation  dis- 
trict). Tbe  proper  and  eoonomlcal  way  to  get  tbe  moat  benefit 
ttom  the  electrlctty  developed  by  these  three  projecte  Is  to  bav* 
them  controUed  and  managed  as  ooa  unit.  Tners  should  be  no 
competition  between  them,  either  as  to  rates,  or  as  to  territory  to 
be  served.  Of  course,  the  model  way  would  be  to  have  them  all 
operated  as  one  tmit.  Our  legislature  should  pass  the  necessary 
laws  to  make  It  possible  for  tbeee  great  projecte  to  be  administered 
economically  and  sdehtificaUy  and  opeimted  as  one  project.  Tbey 
are  all  great  projects,  but,  like  many  others,  they  have  one  draw- 
back— ttey  generate  a  large  amount  of  secondary  power.  Electrical 
power,  as  you  know,  is  either  primary  or  seomdary.  Primary  power 
Is  that  which  is  supplied  every  minute  In  the  year.  Secondary 
power  is  that  which  is  generated  only  a  portion  of  tbe  year  and.  as 
compared  with  primwy  power,  it  is  very  much  leas  in  value.  A 
municipality  or  a  farm  organization  desiring  to  supply  the  homes 
of  its  citizens  with  electricity  must,  of  course,  have  prlinary  power. 
It  cannot  use  secondary  power.  In  fact,  tbere  Is  no  market  for  sec- 
ondary power  except  to  corporations  having  a  large  generating 
capacity  to  be  used  when  secondary  power  faUs.  Benoe.  praetloaUy 
the  only  customer  for  secondary  power  is  tbe  Power  Trust.  Tbe  pri- 
vate power  companies  have  a  large  generating  capacity,  and  In  tbe 
case  of  these  Nebraska  projecte  the  only  purchaaer  for  tbe  secondary 
power  produced  is  the  Power  Ttust. 

It  will  purchase  It  at  Ite  own  price,  of  course.  Vow,  If  theae  three 
projecte  are  operated  as  a  unit,  \mder  one  authority,  tbe  secondary 
power  of  one  can  be  combined  in  many  tnstanoea  with  tbe  sec- 
ondary power  of  another,  thus  In  effect  converting  tbe  secondary 
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pew  tnto  pttwMxj  powtr.  In  oClMr  wordt,  than  great  fvojecta 
irooUl  help  one  uioCher  oat  In  the  tnaefer  at  power,  ao  that  neariy 
all  the  power  produced  will  In  eSeet  become  psimary  power.  If 
th«#  kt  dozte,  we  will  hare  in  Nebraaka  one  of  the  gieateat,  beet,  and 
moat  eoonomlcal  ayateiua  ct  generatloa  and  traiimiilaainn  of  eleo- 
trtctty  In  the  United  etataa.  It  will  enable  the  mtmtrlpalltlea  and 
tmtm  eesanlsatlona  throoBhoat  »  fieat  postlon  of  oar  State  to  have 
electricity  eo  cheap  that  Ita  uae  will  become  unlverMl.  We  would 
have  eiectrtctty  at  s  pdea  which  woold  oompeze  very  f »voratrfy  with 
Ita  coet  in  the  Protlnce  of  Ontario,  Canada,  or  onder  the  Tenneaaee 
valley  Aotheclfey  in  the  Iteneaaee  TaDey. 

But  all  la  not  barmony  among  theee  three  great  NebniAa  proj- 
eefea.  Boom  of  the  oAolala  of  the  Buthertand  project  from  the  very 
*«ir«^«""g  bKve  flverty  oppoeed  the  Ttl-Oounty  project.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  foot,  the  Sutbailand  projeet  and  the  Tri-Oounty  project 
ahoOld  have  bean  twHnMnrl  aa  one.  It  waa  a  anioaa  miatake  when 
they  were  Mparmted  into  two  projects.  Oeieral  mintnna  of  dollars 
wo«dd  have  been  aavid  If  thaaa  twoprolacta  had  beendevtioped  as 
a  rii«le  OBll  Tbm  prtvate  power  mmpantws  have  secretly,  but 
always  Aeroely.  fOoi^t  the  IM-Oounty  project.  This  ean  eeeUy  be 
mdentood  w^m  tt  la  lealiaed  that  the  TM-County  project  will 
pcoduoe  mote  prtaaiy  power  than  either  of  the  other  two  projects 
and  that,  wlthoat  Trt-OooBty.  mo^  of  the  power  prodnoed  would 
beaeeoBdaxy. 

The  TH-Coonty  p>oJset>  by  transnalttlng  power  ftom  one  project 
to  another,  will  aaaka  tt  poaalble  to  IIU  out  the  liq^aes  of  the  see- 
ondvy  power  produced  and.  m  effect,  concert  tt  into  primary 
power.  If  Nebrai*a  fti  to  ba««  fidl  beotitt  of  dieap  eleetnetty.  the 
lU-Oounty  project  le  an  abaolate  neusasHy.  It  la  the  keystone 
la  the  ertii.  H  It  fldla,  the  eaeondary  power  produced  by  the  other 
projeeto  wlU  of  iMimnairy  be  sold  to  the  Power  Trust.  It  wlU  be 
the  oxdy  purchaser,  and  It  will  be  but  a  f»w  years  untu  the  priTate 
power  coapanles.  from  the  very  neesaslty  of  the  ceae.  will  be  in 
eoatrsl  of  both  the  ether  peojeete.  If  that  ooenrs,  aU  the  funds 
thet  have  been  tptaH  win  have  Inured  praetloaUy  to  the  sole  benefit 
of  the  private  powef  people. 

We  have  this  peculiar  ooadttlon  eonftonting  us.  The  oOlctals  of 
the  StttlMilaad  proJeet»  on  the  one  hand,  are  reaching  forth  to  get 
fteanetal  aaslslaaee  from  the  Psderal  Oovamment,  while,  with  the 
other  hand,  they  are  aiiaiing  to  strike  down  another  governmental 
pvajeet  similar  to  their  own.  Kvery  poealble  effort  is  being  made 
n  theee  oAdale  to  Inereaee  the  •Mptaat  of  the  "m-Oounty  project. 
nis  eondoet  ean  bring  no  advantage  or  lieneflt  to  the  Buthertand 
proloet.  but  will  do  It  InJ V7>  'bA.  eo  f ar  aa  deetrlctty  is  concerned, 
make  it  impoeslble  for  the  pec^e  to  get  any  benefit  from  the  ex- 
pmditure  of  public  funds.  However,  it  will  be  of  great  boieflt  and 
pnftt  to  the  Power  Ttost. 

ItM  officials  of  the  Ooeernaient  of  the  United  Statee  are  trying 
to  barmopfs  dlSeranees  between  these  projecte  and  to  have  them 
oyrated  la  harmony  and  with  eoonomy.  It  Is  only  In  this  way  that 
the  manldpaUties  and  the  fanaers  of  our  State  wlU  get  the  benefit 
of  rheep  Oiectrklty.  Che^  eleotzlclty  is  a  neeeesity  IX  the  farmera 
am  to  raallM  the  benefite  of  the  Rural  BeetrlAeation  Act.  Bo  far 
thete  haa  bean  much  unnsosssary,  espensivew  and,  I  f/Mi»^r**nfe 
think,  malicious  litigation,  all  hiwiag  for  its  objeiet  killing  the 
TM-Goonty  project.  Injunction  eults  in  both  State  and  Petleral 
eooits  have  bsaa  Intsrpossd  at  every  step.  The  delay  and  emense 
ace  sapldly  making  It  Impossible  for  the  people  of  Nebraska  to 
leolim  the  loll  bmeats  that  should  eomm  from  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  them  projects,  baaed  upon  the  development  of  the  nat- 
ural rceourcee  of  our  great  OoomMmwealth. 

The  farmera  of  Ketaraaka.  like  the  farmam  of  the  Nation,  and  like 
the  munldpalltlea  in  our  own  Btato  and  every  other  State,  are 
TttaUy  Intel  sated  In  cheap  aleetrlelty.  Nothing  will  contribute  so 
orach  to  the  happiness,  pnaperlty.  and  comfort  of  life  on  the  farm 
as  wm  alectKlolty. 

It  win  mean  a  new  hired  girl  In  the  farm  home— one  who  wiU 
do  moat  of  the  drudgery  that  exists  In  that  home,  nils  hired 
girl  wm  work  Jt  houxs  in  the  day.  and  the  loiter  and  harder 
dto  watta.  the  more  she  wlU  enjoy  it  and  the  less  will  be  her  rate 
of  pay.  She  worka  ftmdaya,  the  same  as  weekdays.  She  Ugfato 
the  house.  waahM  and  Irons  the  clothes,  cooks  the  mei^  rcfrlg- 
sratM  the  fbod,  separates  the  cream,  chums  the  butter,  supplies 
the  home  with  bath  end  toOst  faculties  doee  the  eewlng  for  the 
flunlly.  op«atM  the  dectric  fian  and  the  radio,  and  does  innumer- 
able other  things  with  earn  and  comfort  which  othcrwim  wmild 
ieq;ulre  too  and  drudgery. 

Oktap  tiectrldty  wffl  alao  8«q>ply  a  hired  man  for  the  farmer. 
•Bile  hired  man  win  mw  the  wood,  light  the  bam.  milk  the  cows, 
fln  the  sOo^  water  the  lawn  and  the  stock.  He  wIU  even  irrigate 
the  farm  and  do  all  them  and  Innumerahle  other  things  without 
oqmpiatnt  and  with  oomidete  mtiefactioo. 

The  taaom  wlU  eventually  become  the  best  customer  for  elec- 
Irtelty.  Be  hm  an  the  uam  tor  it  the  dty  dweller  haa  and  hundreds 
of  other  uam  bealdea  whU^  the  dty  dweller  does  not  have.  It  wffl 
add  not  only  to  the  eomf oris  and  pisesuree  of  farm  life,  but  it  wffl 
help  flnandany.  It  wffl  do  things  better  and  more  eeeny  than  they 
««dd  othcrwtM  be  done.  Altogether,  tt  wffl  make  the  farm  a  faap- 
pinr,  more  comfortable  jdaoe  on  which  to  live  and  wffl  alao  make  It 
proftteble.  All  we  need  to  do  is  to  convert  the  natural 
Hmven's  greatest  gift,  tnto  this  dement  of  human 
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cemed.  are  State-wide  in  their  application.  Within  transmission 
distance  from  any  of  these  generating  plants,  all  tbe  people  in  city 
Mid  country  alike  have  a  direct  interest  in  seeing  that  every  kilo- 
watt of  power  that  can  be  produced  by  the  proper  handling  of 
theee  three  projects  is  properly  distributed  among  our  people, 
engineers  do  not  agree  as  to  the  exact  amount  of  power  these  three 
projects  will  produce.  Neither  do  they  agree  as  to  how  much  of 
that  power  is  primary  and  how  much  Is  secondary.  A  conservative 
oonduslon  based  on  engineering  estimates,  however,  will  show  that 
more  than  120,000  kilowatts,  or  160,000  horsepower,  would  be  pro- 
duced. 

From  the  somewhat  conflicting  estimates  of  engineers  it  is  con- 
servative to  say  that  more  than  one-half  of  this  would  be  primary 
power.  If,  by  the  operation  of  the  three  projects  as  a  unit,  a  large 
portion  of  the  secondary  power  can  be  converted  into  primary 
power,  It  would  require  the  Imagination  to  fully  comprehend  the 
wonderful  lienefits  that  would  come  from  such  operation  to  the 
peofOe  at  Nebraska.  Municipalities  and  farm  organisations  in 
Richardson  County,  in  the  extreme  southeastern  part  of  the  State, 
would  have  Interests  identical  with  those  in  the  county  where  the 
power  was  generated.  The  same  would  be  true  anywhere  within 
transmission  distance.  A  farm  organization,  organised  xinder  the 
Sural  Electrification  Act,  in  Lancaster,  Oage,  or  Johnson  Counties, 
would  derive  the  same  benefits  as  would  a  similar  organisation 
operating  ,ln  Platte  County  almost  within  hearing  distance  of  the 
waters  nuAilng  over  the  dam. 

We  must  remember,  too,  we  are  Just  entering  into  this  new  era 
made  proqKrous  and  happy  by  electricity.  The.  possibilities  of 
greater  Improvement  and  further  Invention  He  beyond.  If  we  Judge 
the  figure  by  the  past,  the  possibilities  hold  much  of  rich  life  for 
the  farmer.  Let  us  hope  that  all  the  richness  and  all  the  comforts 
of  a  grander.  p\irer.  and  higher  life  may  be  Just  ahead  for  the 
farmers  of  America. 


UB  not  deceive  oursdves  with  the  1dm  that  this  is  a  local 
three  project  m  far  as  electdGal  power  la  con- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  POPE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  January  19, 1937 


ADDBBS8  BY  HON.  THEODOESS  A.  WALTERS.  FIRST  ASSISTANT 
SECBETART  OF  THE  INTERIOR,  ON  JANUARY  13,  1937 


Mr.  POPE.  ISx.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recc»d  an  address  de- 
livered by  the  Honorable  Theod(H-e  A.  Walters.  First  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  before  the  fortieth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  National  Livestock  Association,  held 
at  El  Paso.  Tex.,  on  January  13.  1937.  This  is  a  very  inter- 
esting address,  and  contains  much  information  valuable  for 
livestock  men. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcobo,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ddegates  to  the  fortieth  annual  convention  of  the 
American  National  LlTestock  Association,  ladles,  and  gentlemen. 
tt  ti  no  formal  expression  forced  by  the  requirements  of  polite 
aoctety  when  I  say  that  it  is  a  very  real  pleasiire  for  me  to  be  with 
yoa  this  afternoon.  The  honor  and  preferment  are  such  as  to 
lgq>d  my  deepest  gratitude.  At  this,  my  earliest  opportunity,  X 
greet  you  with  praise  on  my  lips  and  grace  In  my  heart. 

A  great  privH^  and  special  honor  Is  mine  this  afternoon  in  that 
I  have  been  requested  to  personally  deliver  to  you.  and  through 
you  to  the  livestock  indus^y,  the  good  wishes  and  felldtatlons  of 
our  beloved  President.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevdt. 

TOu  represent  a  basic  and  necessary  industry.  Until  that  un- 
kPown  and  perhaps  unborn  genius  of  the  chemical  laboratory 
<llBoovers  ways  and  means  to  extract  from  the  earth,  air,  and  water 
the  sabtle  necessities  of  life  in  assimilative  form,  your  industry 
will  yet  be  m  its  infancy. 

^T^shuman  family  is  not  only  dependent  on  you  for  a  large 
percezttage  of  Its  necessary  food  supply  but  also  for  mtich  In  the 
way  of  raiment  and  useful  material  for  the  applied  arts  aiul 
edencee.  You  who  contribute  to  the  necessities  of  life  are  poe- 
eeaeed  of  permanent  employment  while  those  who  produce  for  the 
changing  and  varying  demands  of  the  seekers  after  pleasure  "have 
sown  the  wind." 

The  Importance  of  the  Uvestock  industry  in  the  eoon<»nlc  struc- 
ture  of  the  Nation  may  be  more  fully  realised  by  con^iaring  It 
with  agrlcultiire  as  a  whole.  In  1935  the  cash  income  from  live- 
stock was,  in  nmnd  numbera.  |8.7D0,000.000.   THe  cash  hicome  from 


an  other  agrtcultural  products  was  $8,005,000,000.  The  atmple 
process  of  subtractioQ  shows  that  the  national  income  from  your 
Industry  exceeded  by  $700,000,000  that  derived  from  all  other  agri- 
cultural commodities.  Vox  the  aame  year  the  industry  carried  on 
In  the  11  pubUc-domaln  States,  which  l>lanlcet  the  Bocky  Moun- 
tains and  are  folded  over  against  the  Padflc  Ocean,  produced  an 
Income  of  $625.000,000 — ^)proxlmately  14  percent  of  our  total 
national  Income  from  that  source. 

As  the  natural  result  of  changed  economic,  industrial,  and  social 
conditions  In  this  country  we  are  the  involuntary  occupants  of  a 
new  era.  The  period  of  extravagant  exploitation  has  passed,  and 
I  trust  there  is  none  "so  poor  as  to  do  It  reverence."  Roughly,  we 
spent  a  century  from  the  War  of  1812  to  the  beginning  of  ttie 
World  War  in  1914  in  exploiting  the  great  natural  resotirces  of  a 
continent  so  ridi  that  we  vainly  imagined  that  they  were  inex- 
haustible. We  feUad  the  forest;  broke  with  our  plowshares  the 
virgin  sod  of  the  GKreat  Plains.  We  tunneled  the  mountains  for 
precious  metals.  We  spanned  the  continent  with  ribs  of  steel  and 
ran  upon  them  fast-moving  trains  to  carry  the  products  of  mine, 
forest,  farm,  and  range  to  the  consumer  or  down  to  the  sea  where 
ships  waited  to  carry  them  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  A  constant 
stream  of  settlers  from  the  older  States,  swollen  by  immigrants 
from  Europe,  poured  out  upon  the  plains  and  on  out  through  the 
passes  in  the  mountains  into  the  valleys  beyond.  They  stalled  out 
their  homesteads  and  erected  their  hiunble  cabins.  The  herdsmen 
drove  their  flocks  and  herds  without  fee  upon  the  public  domain. 
We  were  an  agricultxiral  people  dependent  largely  upon  the  soil. 

With  the  dose  of  the  nineteenth  centiiry  the  frontier  had 
vanished.  The  free-land  era  of  American  civilization  had  largely 
passed  away.  The  "winning  of  the  West"  had  been  completed. 
This  winning  had  Its  difficulties  and  left  its  scars.  It  was  not 
all  poetry.  The  cowboy  following  his  dogies  was  not  the  glamor- 
ous, romantic  one  usually  seen  in  the  movies.  Hardships,  priva- 
tions, and  tests  of  human  endiirance  were  his.  With  the  coming 
of  the  night.  In  storm  or  calm,  the  canopy  of  heaven  was  his 
roof  and  the  lap  of  earth  his  bed.  They  were  men  of  courage 
and  were  not  afraid.  Tliey  piuvued  their  purpose  tmdlsmayed. 
They  subdued  the  wilderness  and  opened  up  the  way  for  a  more 
modem  civilization  and  economic  structiu^. 

The  homesteader,  oonstsntly  seeking  tree  land,  moved  in  upon 
the  range.  Whether  the  liberal  laws  enacted  by  Congress  in  this 
respect  were  wise  or  inconsiderate  is  not  now  for  us  to  say.  The 
settler  constant^  disturlied  and  changed  range  conditions.  The 
sheepman  came.  Much  of  the  range  was  found  peculiarly  adapted 
to  this  Indvistry.  Clashes,  many  times  determined  and  saoigul- 
nary,  occurred  between  sheepmen  and  cattlemen.  The  public 
domain  was  by  tradition  and  decision/of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  free  to  all — a  no  mail's  land.  The  first  in  time 
was  first  In  right  to  consume  the  forige  and  in  effect  monopoUae 
the  waterholes  in  the  semlarld  regioni^^..^^^ 

On  much  of  the  public  domain  as  it  ndw  exists,  water  was  and 
Is  life.  Control  of  the  water  bole  carried  with  it  the  use  of  the 
range.  The  unreetrained  and  uncontrdled  use  of  the  range  en- 
couraged the  native  hiunan  passion  (rf  selfishness  and  the  desire 
to  consimie  before  someone  else  did.  Tree  use  became  abuse. 
There  was  no  fedlng  of  self-interest  or  ownership  which  prompts 
conservation,  protection,  or  development.  A  very  natural  result 
followed.  The  range  lands  were  increasingly  dieted  of  their 
natural  coverage.  On  large  areas  much  of  the  natural  vegetation 
entirely  disappeared.  The  forces  of  nature  in  her  levelltkg  procese 
had  fuU  sway.  Wind  and  water  attacked  the  unprotected  son. 
Melting  snows  and  rains  carried  the  moistiire  retaining,  fertile 
t(^  sou  down  to  the  sea.  The  wind  gathered  it  up  in  Its  wings 
and  carried  it  to  the  four  comers  of  the  earth.  Sheet  and  gxilly 
erosion  In  aggravated  form  has  covered  up  much  rich  bottom 
land  with  sand  and  gravd  from  the  hills.  It  is  sUting  the  river 
beds  and  increasing  ttie  destructive  character  of  floods.  It  causee 
the  sedimentation  of  dams,  ditches,  and  harbors.  The  enginews 
teU  us  that  the  sediment  now  carried  by  the  Colorado  River  wUl 
completely  sUt  in  Boulder  In  200  years.  SUt  deposits  completdy 
fiUed  the  small  Austin  Dam  Reservoir  in  10  years. 

With  millions  ot  acres  of  the  range  eroded  and  oveiigraged  to 
the  point  where  many  of  the  native  grasses  and  shrubs  have 
dle^meared;  with  eerious  decreases  in  population  with  corre- 
sponding evil  effects  on  the  social  and  eomomic  life  of  the  com- 
munities; with  the  range  users  frequently  making  the  fatal  mis- 
take of  trying  to  break  even  by  crowding  more  stock  oo  an  already 
depleted  range.  It  became  more  and  more  apparent  that  the 
Empire  Builders'  battle  cry.  "The  Winning  of  the  West",  must  be 
changed  to  "The  Saving  of  the  West." 

T^e  present  administration  at  Washington,  having  the  welfare  of 
an  at  heart,  and  directed  by  a  President  who  knows  the  needs  of 
the  present  and  sees  the  p(»slbllities  of  the  futxire,  aided  and 
advised  by  an  honest,  constructive,  and  feadeas  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Honoraltle  Hardd  L.  Ickes.  concurred  m  and  supported 
the  law  now  known  as  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act.  We  believe  that 
upon  Its  successful  operatian  and  administration  hangs  the  future 
security  and  proqperity  at  the  Uvestock  industry  dependent  upon 
the  public  domain. 

The  Grazing  Act.  like  most  of  our  laws,  was  sired  by  experience 
and  dammed  by  necessity.  Tlie  remaining  public  domain,  or^  of 
our  last  great  puhUc  resources,  had  become  the  heljfleeB  prey  of 
devastating  eradon.  with  aU  its  train  of  evils.  The  reeultlng  faUlng 
water  supply  threatened  not  only  agriculture  but  was  a  serious 


challenge  to  the  increesing  xxtben  ncyulatlona  dependent  on  the 
streams  and  rivers  which  take  their  dee  on  the  pubUc  domaiB. 
m  this  region  of  moeger  predpltation  the  avallahility  of  mUr  la 
the  factor  which  deteimlnee  and  limits  industrid.  economic,  and 
sodd  devdopment.  AU  plans  for  security  of  orguilaed  society  at 
the  future  must  take  this  deflnitdy  into  account.  About  85  per- 
cent of  the  water  of  the  prlnc^Ml  watersheds  of  the  West  is  dertved 
from  a  region  of  about  232.000.000  acres.  It  Ls  of  utmost  sig- 
nificance that  four-fifths  of  this  controlling  water-producing  area 
is  made  up  of  range  lands. 

At  the  risk  of  being  tiresome.  espedaUy  to  those  from  the  Weet- 
em  States.  I  take  this  opporttmlty  to  state  the  substance  of  the 
Taylor  Gradng  Act.  It  authoriaee  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  place  in  gradng  districts  a  totd  of  not  to  exceed  142.000,000 
acres  at  vacant  xmappropriated  and  imreserved  lands  from  any 
part  of  the  pubUc  domain,  which  are  not  in  natlond  forests,  na- 
tional parks  and  moniunents,  Indian  reservations.  •  •  •  end 
which  in  his  opinion  are  chiefly  valuable  for  gradng  and  raising 
forage  crops.  A  district  Is  created  only  after  a  notice  and  hear- 
ing of  objections,  if  any,  within  the  area  to  be  affected.  The  act 
authorizes  the  issuance  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  those 
who  have  filed  their  declaration,  at  a  reasonable  fee,  of  renewable 
permits  to  grase  livestock  within  a  district  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  10  years.  In  the  Issuance  of  permits  preference  shaU  be 
given  to  those  persons  within  or  near  a  district  who  are  land- 
owners engaged  in  the  Uvestock  business,  bona-flde  occupants 
or  settlers,  or  owners  of  water  or  water  rights.  Authority  is  given 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  rehabUltate  overgrased  and  eroded 
areas,  to  construct  phjrsical  Improvements  necessary  for  the  care 
and  management  of  livestock  while  on  the  range,  to  cooperate 
vrith  local  organizations  for  the  conservation  of  wl!dllfe  and  to 
exchange,  sell,  or  lease  public  land.'s  in  order  to  further  the  effec- 
tive administration  of  grazing  districts. 

The  act  ahaU  not  be  construed  as  in  any  way  dtering  or  re- 
stricting the  right  to  hunt  or  fish  within  a  gradng  district  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State.  Neither  does  the 
granting  of  a  permit  vest-  the  holder  with  any  right  to  mterfere 
with  thie  prtvUege  within  a  gradng  district. 

The  act  and  its  administration  announces  a  new  public-domala 
poUcy— one  that  emphadaes  the  land  and  not  thoae  who  uae  it. 
It  is  a  long-range  policy  of  conserving  the  existing  soils  and  for- 
age and  revitalising  depleted  land  so  that  they,  too.  wlU  con- 
tribute to  the  wedth  of  the  Nation  and  to  the  security  of  your 
industry.  The  act  is  in  essence  a  land-uae  measure.  I  think  it 
must  be  conceded  that  if  we  have  not  offered  the  solution  we 
have  asked  the  proper  questions. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  49  gradng  districts  hsve  been  organ- 
iaed.  Advisory  boards,  repreaentatlve  of  the  severd  kinds  of  stock 
using  the  range,  have  been  elected.  Rules  and  regulatlona  defin- 
ing the  qualifications  of  thoae  entitled  ttf  use  and  the  time  and 
extent  of  such  use  have  been  adopted.  These  districts  cover  a 
gross  srea  of  253,012,888  acres,  of  which  110.178.400  acres  are  pub- 
lic domain.  On  theee  lands  7,522,476  head  of  stock  were  graaed 
in  the  3rear  1936.  The  practieabiUty  of  indudlng  other  lands  ta 
being  studied  by  those  most  familiar  with  the  subjeet.  The  near 
future  should  witness  the  proper  classification,  for  administra- 
tion purposes,  of  aU  the  pubUc  lands  in  the  West. 

As  a  factor  in  the  administration  of  the  act  the  Secretary  of 
the  Int«lor  wisdy  conduded  to  Indude  what  ars  termed  ad- 
visory boards.  <His  purpose  was  to  obtain  the  eounad  and  ad- 
vice of  the  locd  stockmen  in  the  solutioo  of  the  multitude  of 
problems  which  were  incident  to  putting  into  operatlOB  a  new 
measure.  These  advisors  are  elected  by  the  quallftsd  liernaeea 
and  are  generaUy  composed  of  eqxial  numbers  of  cattlemen  and 
shMpmen.  They  have  been  wisely  chosen  and  are  a  fair  and 
honeat  cross  section  of  the  industry.  They  are  a  vital  part  of 
the  administration.  Experience  has  shown  that  they  perform 
their  work  in  a  most  conscientious  and  intdUgent  manner  and 
their  reconunendatlons  aa  to  pdidea  are  aound.  The  tradltlond 
conflict  between  theee  two  clssars  has  vanished  with  the  old 
order,  never  to  return.  They  are  interested  in  the  future  of 
the  range  and  the  dependent  industry  es  a  whde.  Inetead  of 
a  highly  centralized  bureau  for  the  administratlop  of  the  142 
milUons  of  acres  of  grazing  land  coming  within  the  purview  of 
the  act.  a  new  precedent-making,  decentralized  agency,  reaerving 
and  encouraging  locd  autonomy,  has  been  put  into  opwtion. 
At  the  same  time  Federd  supervision  and  appellate  Jurlsdlctloo  Is 
retained  by  the  Division  of  Grazing  with  find  Jurisdiction  in  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  last  2  years  have  proven  that 
home  rule  on  the  range  is  not  only  workable  but  desirable. 

As  a  part  of  our  natlond  land  legislation  the  Taylor  Orazing  Act 
stands  out  as  one  of  the  most  significant  of  aU  o\ir  land  laws. 

It  came  after  every  possible  method  of  settlement  and  develop- 
ment by  private  ownership  had  been  fully  explored.  AU  the  pub- 
lic domain,  and  more,  capable  of  returning  to  the  homesteader 
a  Uvlng  for  his  efforts,  had  been  patented  or  fUed  on.  The  act 
deals  with  a  type  of  land  never  bdore  the  Indlvidud  subject  of 
legislation,  the  left-over  land — the  culls,  as  it  were.  Three  genera- 
tions of  settlers  paaaed  them  by.  .  They  are  the  most  srid  and  least 
productive  land  In  the  Union.  In  and  of  themselves  they  ere 
almost  vdueless.  But  when  considered  in  oonneetion  with  a 
proper  Integrated  relation  to  private  lands  and  water  that  are 
&rgely  dependent  upon  them  they  arc  indl^tenaable.  They  have 
as  yet  an  imdetermlned  watershed  vahic.  In  the  natlond  eoonomy 
this  may  exceed  their  vdue  for  range  yuxpfw. 
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of  the  imblle  doottln  and  the  prlrate  lands  depend- 
cnt  tQMm  It  are  at  tbe  f<mndatton  of  the  Qraztns  Act.  GnsBlog 
prtTlIegea  are  dependent  upon  uwueiehlp  or  laivtul  poaMaeion  of 
dependent  lands  or  waters.  The  act  pi u? hies:  Treferenee  shall  be 
glTen  In  the  iTiawr  of  grazing  pennlts  to  those  wtthln  or  near 
a  district  who  are  landowners  engaged  In  the  llTestoiA  buslneaB. 
bona-flde  occupants  or  settlers,  or  owners  of  water  cr  water  rights, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  pennlt  the  proper  use  of  lands.^  water,  or 
water  rights  owned,  occupied,  or  leased  by  them.** 

Our  rulse  and  regulations  deflning  "dependent*  and  "eonunen- 
aurate"  property  are: 

"Dependent"  If  pnhUe  range  Is  required  to  nuUntaln  Its  proper 


*t3oittiBeBsurate''  for  a  Ucense  for  a  certain  number  of  Uvestoek 
tf  such  prupecty  proTldes  proper  protection  according  to  local 
OMtom  for  said  llYsatoA  dvlng  the  period  for  whl^  ttie  puldlo 
range  is  Inadequate. 

Such  a  land-use  statute  ppesuppoaea  that  the  proper  use  of  the 
/  private  land  and  water  was  either  a  known  fact  or  that  It  could  be 
loartlly  determined.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  western  country  has 
been  so  hastily  settled,  and  there  has  been  sudi  a  shifting  of  popu- 
lation due  In  no  small  degree  to  changing  climatic  and  economic 
i^rwlt^^^^".  that  lew  If  any  know  the  proper  use  of  their  holdings. 
Proper  use  may  Tary  with  the  supply  and  demand  for  commodities 
sueh  as  it  can  prodooe.  Wocld  as  wdl  as  local  conditions  exert  a 
determining  Inftuence. 

In  face  of  the  far-reaching  and  etstssmsnlilra  objective  of  work- 
ing out  a  land-use  pattern  for  the  proper  relationship  of  prlt«te 
and  puhUe  lands  in  the  West,  it  wps  ImpoeslWe  to  put  immediately 
Into  effect  and  eperatloa  the  land-use  cono^>ttan  untu  proper  use 
ooold  be  ascertained. 

Temporary  licenses  were  Issued  to  take  can  of  tbe  eilstlng  range 
litest  Dck  industry  untU  necessary  data  could  be  aaaembled  for  an 
Intelligent  determination  of  the  proper  use  of  the  private  land 
The  Issuance  of  lloeneea  is  only  a  at^  in  tbe  prooees  of 
dstei  mining  a  proper  basla  for  granting  pennits. 

Wtthln  the  short  time  of  a  years  the  act  has  been  in  effect  a 


part  of  the  neoeasary  Infocmatlon  relative  to  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  range,  aeaauis  «f  use  to  which  they  are  most  suited, 
needed  Improvemnit,  and  the  quality  and  pnqMr  uae  of  com- 
mensumts  properUes  of  applicants  haa  been  aaaembled.  Kmphasis 
has  been  put  upon  this  effort,  with  due  regard  for  the  penalties 
that  follow  wnaturtled  haste.  The  survey  of  the  State  of  New 
Mailoo  la  almost  finnplete.  This  oould  not  have  been  aooomirilshed 
without  the  intelligent  cooperation  and  wholehearted  assistance  of 
the  storlmien  They  have  been  untiring  and  rr^f-tirerlng  In  their 
eSoeta.  The  Department  la  most  appreciative  of  their  willing 
eontrlhuttan  of  wMe  and  varied  knowledge  gained  in  the  rough 
sehool  of  aspsrlenoe. 

For  the  ffiat  time  ta  the  history  of  the  range  as  a  whcrie  It  Is 
eoatrlbuttng  to  Ite  own  bettenaent  and  improvement.  Twenty- 
Am  percent  of  all  feee  ooUeeted  are  returned  to  be  used  In  making 
tke  mage  what  it  should  be.  nttj  percent  is  remitted  by  the 
Tnamaj  of  the  United  States  to  the  treaeorer  of  the  State  when 
It  le  colleetsd.  to  be  eineiMletl  as  the  State  leglalatursa  of  such 
Statee  may  preaerlhe  for  the  beneftt  of  the  eeunty  or  oountles  In 
wbleh  tte  graalng  dlstrtots  or  landa  producing  sueh  moneys  are 
situated. 

A  program  of  range  Improvesnent  is  weU  under  way.  Much 
valuahle  work  In  this  regard  haa  been  done  by  tbe  C.  C.  C.  boys. 
We  have  «S  ceMpe  now  sod  we  hope  t»  get  many  mors.  The  boys 
Mjey  the  vastnsee  and  freedom  el  the  range.  Mo  more  healttiral 
samnmdlng  oould  be  tonad  for  the  fonaf  men  who  are  contribut- 
ing their  fnU  share  In  making  Axaertca  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live.  Already  tmtar  holss  and  smaO  rsewoirs  hoMtng  80.000,000 
gallQna  has*  been  completed.  Wtfls  have  been  sunk.  VThey  are 
equipped  with  pumpe  and  storage  faeUlttee.  More  than  l.tOO 
taOrn  d  trujdfc  traOa  and  aalnor  roade  have  been  constructed  to 
toefemea  easier  aeeam  to  range  and  camp.  Ptenoee  have 
ilrueted  for  the  porpoee  of  eontrolllng  the  movement  of 
Three  million  aeteo  have  h«m  treated  for  rodent  eaatrrA. 
md  peisonoue  weeds  and  shrube  have  been  eUmlnated 
tntu  vast  areas. 

Upon  tlie  proper  answer  to  the  many  qucsthms  and  to  deal  con- 
sliuLUiely  with  the  comples.  isissiin,  problems  that  arise  In  the 
atelatrtradop  of  the  Qtastng  Act.  depoid  In  zm  aumU  degree  the 
future  weD-belag.  not  akme  of  the  raoge  livestock  Industry  but 
also  of  the  tatcnQMreed  private  owner  and  taxpayer.  Tee;  the 
proper  auseets  ^elt  In  hgge  letters  the  proeperlty  of  104  counties 
of  10  Western  Btatss.  napes  use  means  hfe  In  more  abundance. 
Abuse  means  a  brtdDsa  and  depleted  economic  structure. 

The  old  frontier  fbr  the  stockman,  as  for  the  homesteader,  la  gone. 
U  livee  only  In  eoi«  and  story.  Let  us  cherish  its  virtues  and 
remember  no  more  Its  vloca.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with 
the  Intelligent  asslstsncs  of  the  range  i^r^^r^rx  under  the  Taiylor 
Oraalng  Act,  ki  estaWlshlng  a  new  frontier.  I  uae  the  word  "£ron- 
tler*  wtth  rsspect  and  with  fun  oooadouaness  of  its  true  «wi^ntT^g — 
"an  advanced  region  of  settlement  and  dvUlsaUon."  Weareaolvlng 
new  economic  problems  and  are  wel^ilng  dUBcult  admlnlstzatlTe 
qusetions.  Rom  tbe  conflict  between  sheqimen  and  catttemen  or 
tbal  whidi  raagad  hstwaen  competing  herdsmen,  we  now  move 
aadsr  one  command,  oae  administration,  in  a  determined  effort 
against  tbm  further  dsstniction  of  our  ovesgraaed  and  eroded  public 
domain,    United  in  oor  objective  with  tboee  wlu>  reside  on  and  use 


tbe  tSBCe.  w«  will  overcome  further  deterioration  of  the  ecfl.  We 
hope  to  reproduce  the  covering  of  grass  and  vegetation  that  made 
the  range  what  it  was.  We  are  striving  to  conserve  the  natural  fall 
of  nfe-glvlisg  uKrfsture.  The  orderly  use  of  the  range  Is  being 
solved.  Ihe  stablllzaticxi  of  a  great  and  neoeeeary  industry  Is  near 
at  hand.  In  building  a  new  frontier  we  hope  to  perpetuate  all  ttae 
spMt  and  ixxnance  of  the  old  and  weave  It  into  a  revitalized,  coor- 
dinated, regulated,  and  sustained  undying  legacy  of  greater  national 
wealth  and  security  to  thoee  who  come  after  us. 


The  First  Unicameral  Legislature  of  Nebraska 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  HOMER  T.  BONE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

« 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  Januam  19. 1937 


/^nnniesw  BY  BON.  GBOROE  W.  NOBBIS.  OF  NEBRASKA.  ON 

JANUARY  5.  1937 


lb.  BONE.  liCr.  President.  I  ask  unanimons  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Norris]  at  Lincoln, 
Nebr..  on  January  5,  1937,  before  the  first  unicameral  Leg- 
islature at  Nebraska. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

X  congratulate  you  on  being  members  of  the  first  unicameral 
legislature.  The  opportunities  that  will  come  to  you  ofOdaUy  to 
better  the  conditions  of  our  people  by  tbe  Improvement  of  tbe 
legUlative  machinery  are  very  great.  Your  work  will  attract  the 
attention  not  only  of  tbe  people  of  o\ir  great  Commonwealth  but 
of  the  entire  cotmtry.  Upon  you  and  your  work  will  be  focused 
the  ej9e  of  all  students  of  government  ail  over  the  Nation. 

Mvaj  profeealonal  lobbyist,  every  professional  politician,  and 
every  representative  of  greed  and  monopoly  is  hoping  and  praying 
that  your  work  wUl  be  a  failure.  Everything  that  special  Interests 
can  do  to  embarrass  you  and  to  misinterpret  yo\ir  action  will  hs 
attempted.  On  the  other  hand,  every  lover  of  his  fellow  man. 
every  person  who  wants  to  place  our  State  on  a  higher  standard 
of  efficiency,  every  person  who  is  anxious  to  bring  about  improve- 
ment In  our  State  affairs,  every  patriot  who  wants  to  place  our 
GovHnment  on  a  higher  level  for  good,  every  lover  of  human 
liberty  and  equal  justice,  and  every  beilevo'  in  the  business  ad- 
ministration of  State  affairs  as  distinguished  from  poiitlcal-ma- 
chine  control.  Is  hoping,  praying,  and  believing  that  your  official 
wcrk  will  be  crowned  with  unlimited  success  and  to  the  satisfac- 
tkm  and  approval  of  believers  in  good  government  everywhere. 

The  unicameral  leglslstlve  amendment  was  ttdopted  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  ota  people.  The  adoption  ot  the  amendment 
was  oiKwaed  by  lobbyists,  by  professional  politicians  of  all  parties, 
and  l3^  every  pereon  or  oorpcratlcm  who  expected  to  get  an  advan- 
tage, flnanrlal  or  otherwise,  in  securing  the  passage  of  legislatton 
favorabie  to  their  ideas.  Bdany  hcxieet  people  voted  against  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  for  one  reascm  or  another  which 
appeared  adequate  and  svifflclent  to  tbem.  but  all  such  people  are 
eameatly  desiring  that  the  new  amendment  be  glvm  a  fair  and 
honest  test. 

You  are  membera  ot  the  first  Legislatxue  of  Nebraska  to  hold  your 
poaitions  without  any  partisan  pollUcal  obllgaUon  to  any  machine, 
to«ny  boss,  or  to  any  alleged  pollUcal  leader.  Your  constituents  do 
not  aspect  perfection.  They  know  that  it  ia  human  to  err,  but  they 
do  expect,  and  have  the  right  to  expect,  absolute  honesty,  unlim- 
ited courage,  and  a  reasonable  degree  of  efficiency  azul  wisdom. 
The  people  of  Nebraska  will  not  condemn  you  even  If  they  do  not 
agree  with  all  of  your  official  actions.  We  realize  that  honeet  men, 
patriotic  men.  and  wise  men  do  not  always  agree.  In  fact,  dis- 
agreement on  things  which  are  not  f\uulamental  Is  an  evidence  of 
courage  and  independence.  We  expect  an  economical  and  efficient 
administration  and,  above  all.  an  honest  administration  free  from 
any  partisan  bias,  political  prejudice,  or  Improper  motives. 

You  have  an  opportunity  to  render  a  service  to  your  fellow  clti- 
aens  that  no  other  leglslatiu^  has  ever  had.  I  believe  you  will  meet 
your  responsibilities  with  courage  and  ability.  From  now  on 
Nebraska  has  a  right  to  expect  a  business  administration.  Your 
work  wlU  be  watched  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  work  of  any  leg- 
islature In  the  past.  When  you  carry  out  the  theory  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  new  amendment  it  will  be  easy  to  observe  everything 
you  do.  Publicity  of  all  your  acts  will  help  to  reward  the  faithful 
and  to  punish  those  who  do  not  follow  the  true  spirit  of  the  new 
amendment. 

That  your  work  may  be  successful  and  that  It  may  receive  the 
approval  of  an  honest-minded  citleens  to  not  only  my  personal  wish 
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hot  I  believe  It  is  the  hope  and  desire  of  a  great  majcrltj  of  tba 
loyal  cltiaens  of  Nebraska. 


Argrentine  Sanitary  Treaty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  BORAH 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  January  19. 1937    . 


RADIO  ADDRBBS  BY  FRSD  BRENCKMAN.  WASHINOTON  RKP- 
RESENTATIVS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GRANQX.  ON  JANUARY  16. 
1937 


"Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Bxcosld  an  address  on  the  subject  of  the 
Argentine  Sanitary  Treaty,  delivered  on  January  16,  1937, 
over  the  radio  by  Mr.  Fred  Brenckman.  Washington  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Orange. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ord»«d  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcobo.  as  follows: 

The  dairy  and  livestock  interests  of  the  country  are  making 
preparations  to  oppose  ratification  by  the  United  Statee  Seiutte  of 
the  pr<q)oeed  sanitary  treaty  or  conventlcHi  between  this  country 
and  the  Argentine.  This  has  been  reposing  in  the  files  of  the 
Foreign  fixations  Oommlttee  of  the  Senate,  headed  by  Senator  Kbt 
PzmcAH.  of  Nevada,  since  the  last  session  of  Ck>ngress. 

The  purpose  of  the  treaty  is  to  modify  a  quarantine  that  the 
United  States  Imposed  against  the  Importation  of  animals  and  ani- 
mal products  coming  from  the  Argentine  because  of  the  preva- 
lence of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  that  country.  The  quarantine 
was  Imposed  by  the  Department  of  Agricultiire  on  January  1.  1927, 
and  has  been  in  effect  for  10  years. 

The  quarantine  was  fiuther  strengthened  by  the  enactment  of 
section  309  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  which  in  general  language, 
applicable  to  all  nations,  laid  down  more  stringent  rules  for  the 
protection  of  American  agriculture  against  fmvign  animal  and 
plant  dlseasea  and  pests.  Under  thto  section  of  the  tariff  act 
when  a  quarantine  against  the  Importation  of  products  or  com- 
modities tram,  any  foreign  country  la  impcMKd  it  applies  to  that 
country  as  a  whole. 

Those  supporting  ratification  of  the  Argentine  sanitary  pact  de- 
clare that  there  are  now  certain  aones  or  areas  in  that  country  that 
are  free  from  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  the  propoaal  Is  to  permit 
the  ln^;>ortatlon  of  animal  products  fnxn  such  aones.  even  though 
the  disease  is  known  to  be  prevalent  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Article  3  of  the  proposed  convention  reads: 

movisxoNs  or  psopossd  tskatt 

"Each  contracting  party  recognizes  the  right  of  the  other  party 
to  prohibit  the  Importation  of  animal  c«  plant  producte  originat- 
ing in.  cr  coming  flrom  territories  or  sonee  which  the  importing 
country  considers  to  be  affected  with,  or  expoeed  to.  plant  or  ani- 
mal dlseasea  or  Insect  pests  dangerous  to  plant,  animal,  or  human 
life,  until  It  has  been  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  party  exer- 
cising such  right  that  such  territory  or  aone  of  the  other  party  Is 
free  from  such  contagion  or  infestation,  or  exposure  to  contagion 
or  Infestation.  Neither  contracting  party  may  prohibit  the  im- 
portation of  animal  or  plant  products  originating  in  and  coming 
from  territories  or  zones  of  the  other  country  which  the  importing 
coimtry  finds  to  be  free  from  animal  or  phmt  diseases  or  insect 
pests,  or  from  exposure  to  such  dlse-asea  or  pests,  for  the  reason 
that  such  diseases  or  pests  exist  In  other  territories  or  aonee  of  the 
ocuntry." 

Unfortunately,  foot-and-mouth  dlaease  Is  no  respecter  of  aones 
or  areas,  and  those  opposing  ratification  of  the  pending  treaty 
point  out  that  its  consummation  will  be  fraught  with  great  peril 
to  the  dairy  and  livestock  Interests  In  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  It  Is  ocmtended.  moreover,  that  whenever  other  countries 
impose  an  embargo  against  Imports  coming  from  the  United  States, 
the  embargo  i4>^ee  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  not  merely 
to  certain  zones  or  areas.  The  modification  of  this  rule  on  our 
part  would,  therefore,  be  contrary  to  the  rules  and  usages  to  which 
we  must  submit  In  our  Intercoiirse  with  other  nations. 

The  advocates  of  ratification  claim  that  the  present  qtiarantlne 
Is  unfair  to  what  is  known  as  Argentine  Patagonia,  a  sheep-ralslng 
country,  which  Is  asserted  to  be  free  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  at 
the  present  time.  Btit  the  langiiage  of  the  treaty  to  so  broad  and 
general  that  in  the  event  of  Its  adoption  it  wotild  be  poesihle  to 
bring  In  animal  products  from  any  zone  or  area  in  the  Argentine 
supposed  to  be  free  from  Infection.  That  thto  broader  implication 
of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  to  what  the  people  of  the  Argentlzae 
have  In  mind  to  clearly  indicated  In  an  article  appearing  in  the 


National   Provlslcmer  for  Amuary  9,    1987.    Tlito  artieia,  which 
quotea  X<a  Res,  an  Argentine  Uvestock  jovmal. 


WHAT  PCOPLX  or  THE  ASCKMTIirX  SXPSCT 

"Argentine  hopea  of  exporting  meat  to  the  United  Statee  have 
been  considerably  strengthened  by  recent  developmenta.  aoooiding 
to  La  Rea.  Argentine  meat  magazine.  The  statement  of  Preei- 
dent  Rooeevelt  at  Buenoe  Airee.  in  which  he  advocated  rattflcatioa 
of  the  propoeed  United  Statee-Aigentlne  aanltary  oonventkm.  waa 
eepeclaUy  welcome. 

"La  Res  emphaslaes  the  view  of  Dr.  Saavedra  lAmas.  Argentine 
Foreign  Secretary,  that  'we  aak  that  the  United  Statee  send  Ita 
best  experts  here  to  study  the  situation.  If.  after  a  thorough  in- 
veetlgation.  these  experts  report  that  there  to  any  baato  for  the  fear 
that  foot-and-mouth  disease  may  be  introduced  into  the  United 
Statee  in  Argentine  meat,  we  shall  abide  by  that  decision ' 

"It  to  claimed  that  such  an  investigation,  though  weloome.  would 
be  superfluous  because  'the  certainty  that  it  to  not  tranamitied  has 
been  repeatedly  proved  and  acknowledged  by  the  experts  eent  out 
by  the  United  Kingdom,  beeldes  the  fact  that  we  know  without  any 
doubt  that  our  sanitary  inspection  is  carried  out  with  unexcelled 
efflctency  in  the  matter  of  the  exportation  of  meat.' 

"Relaxation  of  American  restrictions  would  be  Justified  from  the 
point  of  vtow  of  the  American  consiunlng  pubUc  in  the  eastern 
industrial  aonea.  according  to  La  Res." 

The  statement  by  Dr.  Lamas  quoted  by  La  Res  refers  to  the  fact 
that  the  United  Kingdom  to  satisfied  with  the  sanitary  inqiMctlon 
carried  out  by  the  Argentine.  It  to  worthy  of  note,  however,  that 
Oreat  Britain  to  one  of  many  coimtrles  in  the  world  in  which  foot- 
and-mouth  diaease  to  prevalent,  and  It  can  be  easily  tmderstood 
why  such  a  ooimtry  would  be  more  lax  in  the  enforcement  of 
sanitary  regulations  than  the  United  States,  which  has  paid  the 
price  of  eradicating  thto  highly  infectious  and  contagious  disease. 
Moreover.  Great  Britain  to  a  deficit  meat-producing  country  and 
to  under  the  neceeslty  of  getting  its  sivplies  from  beyond  Its  own 
borders. 

ONX  or  ifOBT  nfTBcnous  anhcaz.  '«"*Trff 

Fbot-and-mouth  disease  hss  long  been  recognised  aa  one  of  the 
most  contagious  and  infectious  animal  diseaaea  known.  It  has 
existed  for  centuries  and,  as  I  have  said,  to  prevalent  in  many 
countries  of  the  world.  In  the  United  States  slaughtering  infected 
and  expoeed  animals  promptly  and  bmrying  or  btuntog  their  car« 
casses  has  been  the  chief  means  relied  upon  for  eradication. 

Since  1900  there  have  been  six  outbreaks  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  In  the  United  States  which  were  eradicated  or  suppressed 
by  the  slaughter  method.  It  has  also  been  the  pracUoe  to 
thoroughly  clean  and  dtolnfect  aU  premtoea.  destroying  by  fire 
such  materlato  as  could  not  be  properly  disinfected. 

In  1914  the  United  States  experienced  one  of  the  most  serious 
outbreaks  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
It  Involved  the  States  of  Connecticut,  Delaware.  Illlnoto.  Indiana. 
Maasachusetts.  Michigan,  Minnesota.  Iowa.  Ksneas,  Kentucky. 
Maryland.  Montana.  New  Hampshire.  New  Jersey.  New  York,  Ohio. 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Vliglnla.  Washington,  West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin,  and  the  District  of  Ck>lumbla. 

In  tbe  eradication  of  the  1914  outbreak  the  following  number 
of  animals.  In  round  numbers,  were  slaughtered:  Cattle  77,000. 
swine  85,000,  sheep  9,700,  together  with  many  goats.  The  grand 
total  of  animals  slaughtered  was  more  than  172.000.  Illinois  and 
Pennsylvanto  were  the  worst  stifferers. 

The  next  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  diaease  made  Its  appear- 
ance in  California  and  was  confined  to  that  State.  It  was  found 
that  a  herd  of  600  hogs  that  had  been  fed  on  garbage  obtained 
from  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  was  the  first  to  develop  the 
disease.  The  appearance  of  the  disease  was  definitely  traced  to  a 
veesel  that  touched  at  the  navy  yard  and  which  carried  a  supply 
of  meats  secured  at  oriental  ports  where  the  foot-and-mouth 
diaease  existed. 

WROLE8ALK  SLAITaBTEB  Or  DBB 

During  the  1924  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  Oallfomto  It  spread 
to  the  deer  running  on  the  Niagara  range  of  the  Stanislaus  National 
Forest.  Tb  bring  the  situation  under  control  more  than  900  hunt- 
ers were  employed  to  shoot  the  deer  on  thto  range,  and  a  total  of 
more  than  22.000  deer  were  shot  to  prevent  the  qvead  of  the 
Infection. 

Aside  from  the  very  serious  bearing  that  an  epidemic  of  the 
foot-and-mouth  dlseese  has  upon  various  branches  of  agriculture, 
it  always  entalto  serious  dislocations  and  lessee  to  Industry  and 
commerce.  The  1924  outbreak  in  Callfomto  was  arwwnpahled  by  a 
distinct  stagnation  In  many  lines  of  business  and  Indu^ry.  Severe 
embargoes  and  restrictions  against  the  shipment  of  Oalifomia 
products  were  Impoeed  by  Arizona.  Nevada.  Oregon,  and  Washing- 
ton.  together  with  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  In  the  caae  of  Arlaona 
the  restrictions  as  to  the  movement  of  automobiles  and  at  perscma 
were  sternly  enforced  and  were  supported  by  a  show  of  arms.  Even 
barnyard  fowl  and  citrus  fruit  became  contraband  under  practi- 
cally all  the  quarantlite  embargoea. 

It  was  likewise  noted  that  during  the  prevalence  of  the  ^Idemlo 
tourist  travel  to  California  declined  perceptibly.  With  reference 
to  those  who  Journeyed  by  train,  the  decline  amounted  to  21  par- 
cent.  Nearly  all  trade  between  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu  was 
suspended  tar  many  months. 

Among  those  oiqxMlng  ratification  of  the  Argentine  Pact  to  the 
National  Assoctotion  of  Commisslonexa,  Secretariea,  and  Dlrectore 
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tt  AfrlcnltwB.  vfilcti  exprcMsd  Itiritf  in  do  tim^gf >tln  twiiw  st  tlB 
recent  annual  eommaUaa,  fadd  In  ItaaliTllle.  Tenn.  Litarally 
•cores  ot  fann  and  livestock  associations  have  adopted  similar 
resolutions^ 

agrteolturs  la  tha  past  baa  augiied  hcaTj  and  grteroua 
as  a  result  <tf  tbs  Introduetlan  at  tbe  Buropeaa  oom  borer, 

aistuse,  and  otber  laaect, 
I  mto  tbls  coKuifcrx  from  abroad. 
IB  tbe  aMeC  aniowwuiant  of  quarantine  and 
sanitary  regulations  and  Joins  forces  with  tbe  numeroos  otfasr  or- 

are  oppoaul  tottoeratXIca- 
or  trsaty  wttb  tbe  Argentina. 


The  BfattsoB  Kidnapini: 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  Jamuam  19, 1937 

ICr.  comae  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Repre- 
MOtotlve  in  Oongress  from  tbe  Sixth  District  of  Washington, 
fti  mbkOi  area  the  liattson  and  Weyertiaefaser  kidnai^ngs 
oecuned.  I  am  naturally  profoundly  oonoemed  that  all  steps 
he  taken  kar  the  Congreo  and  legal  authorities  that  such 
iWehnitrilly  fleodish.  maniacal  degenerates  as  the  Mattson 
criminal  must  be,  be  brought  promptly  to'  the  end  of  their 
trail 

The  United  States  Departmoit  of  Justice  has  offered  a 
zewserd  of  I104NW  for  the  apprehension  of  the  Mattson  mur- 
derer, and  the  State  of  WasUivton  is  about  to  offer  an  addi- 
tional snhs^antial  reward.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  of  us  to 
adriae  our  local  authorities  of  any  suspicious  characters 
found  to  be  lurking  tn  our  neighborhood  or  near  a  public 
schooL  Let  us  cooperate  with  the  pc^ioe  to  the  end  that 
ttieir  talk  in  anrestinc  and  conyiettng  unspeakable  fiends, 
such  as  the  Mattson  kidnaper,  be  made  more  easy. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Mattson  is  an  average  father.  He  is  my  per- 
sonal  friend.  Any  father  in  America  tonight  can  put  him- 
self in  plaoe  of  Dr.  Mattson  and  envision  graphicaDy  the 
enradattnc  agony  that  must  have  been  his  lot  during  the 
Interminably  long  hours  of  day  and  night,  when  he  was  so 
fniitiealy  attempting  to  rescue  his  bek>ved  son  fram  the 
fool  hands  of  the  unknown  wretch  who  had  "snatched"  him. 

Then.  Mr.  Sneaker,  let  all  of  us.  who  repsresent  the  various 
sections  of  the  United  States,  likewise  picture,  if  we  can.  the 
soul-ayntec.  heart-eeaiing  suffering  that  was  the  lot  of  Mrs. 
Mattson,  the  mother  of  the  murdered  boy.  But  their  suffer- 
ing was  not  conchided  by  the  tragic  discovery  of  his  poor 
abused  little  naked  body  in  the  woods  near  Everett.  NO; 
their  suffering  had  just  begun.  Thronghoat  the  remainder  of 
llieir  lives  they  will  be  filled  with  sdf -accusing  doubts  and 
wonderment  as  to  whether  or  not  they  had  neglected  to 
surround  the  boy  with  prefer  safeguards  against  an  adventi- 
ttoDB  olminal  They  win  never  be  able  while  life  remains  to 
^^bgtt'gfa'  lo»e  of  that  boy  and  to  overcome  the  blasting 
of  the  days  and  nights  of  horror  attending  the 


lliese  parents.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mattson,  my  personal  fiiends, 
an  average  pareats  of  America.  Dr.  Mattson  was  not  a 
nan  of  great  wealth.  Ttue,  he  had  bum  a  beautiful  home, 
but  it  was  not  a  manrion,  nor  is  it  unduly  pretentious.  Dr 
lattson  is  a  successful  surgeon  in  my  home  city  of  TWsoma! 
tte  poiNilatkm  of  whk:h  is  about  120JMO.  His  residenee  is 
**a*ed^oiiascenic  promontory  overlooking  Puget  Sound 
«a  p^  about  200  yards  north  of  the  magnifkient  former 
hOBw  of  the  late  J.  p.  Weyerhaeuser,  grandfather  of  the 
Weyerhaeuser  boy  who  was  kidnaped  18  months  ago.  There 
may  be  some  eonnection  between  these  two  crimes. 

Oatainly  the  entire  NaUon  is  shocked  and  aroused  to  a 
Sever  ptteh  of  indignation,  as  never  before,  by  the  maniacal 
hrotaaty  which  characterized  the  crime.  It  is  almost  incon- 
«wabie  to  us  tttat  any  human  being  could  be  so  low  as  to 


taruiae  and  lacerate  the  defensdess  body  of  this  helpless 
boy,  after  abusing  the  lad  in  frightful  fashion,  not  only 
cutting  the  flesh  but  hammering  the  slnilL  My  God!  Is 
this  the  civilization  you  and  I  are  fighting  to  preserve? 

Within  a  day  or  two  after  the  little  boy's  body  was  dis- 
covered, Mrs.  Mary  Case,  a  beautiful  matron  of  New  York 
City,  was  found  in  an  overflowing  bathtub,  her  body  beaten, 
cut.  and  crushed  by  another  fiend  whose  confession  was 
reluctantly  wrung  from  him  by  the  New  York  police  a 
couple  of  days  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  have  we  been  guilty  of  some  reprehensible 
omissions  in  our  economic  structure  ?  Do  the  injustices  which 
exist  under  our  system  cause  brooding  and  inculcate  such 
widespread  suffering  as  to  result  in  the  breaking  down  of 
all  sense  of  morality  and  decency  in  some  of  our  weaker 
fdlow  men? 

T^e  yellow  press  h£is  made  a  Roman  holiday  out  of  the 
Mattson  killing.  The  foul  specimen  who  committed  the 
murder  was  advised  almost  hourly  of  every  move  of  the 
local  authorities.  He  coiUd  listen  to  the  radio  broadcasts 
of  the  directions  taken  by  the  police.  He  could  hear  the 
short-wave  police  broadcasts  of  their  movements.  A  Roman 
holiday  by  newspapers  Interested  in  selling  their  wares  and 
not  flinching  from  the  employment  of  questionable  methods 
out  of  which  to  make  profits. 

In  our  blessed  America,  of  which  we  are  so  proud,  there 
would  appear  to  be  grave  social  and  economic  injustices 
which  cause  reactions,  crazed  outcropplngs,  and  unspeakable 
crimes.  Are  the  average  parents  of  America  to  be  menaced 
by  the  dread  possibility  that  their  beloved  little  son  or 
daughter  may  some  day  be  abducted  and  the  "light  of  their 
life"  be  darkened  by  this  all  too  omnipresent  menace  afforded 
by  the  Iddnaping  wave  in  the  United  States? 

Some  there  are  who  suggest  a  remedy  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Lindbergh  Act,  whereby  the  requirement 
in  the  law  that  Federal  authorities  sit  Idly  by  1  week  after 
the  kidnaping  occurs  before  intervening  shall  be  wiped  out, 
and  the  G-men  officially  allowed  to  take  charge  of  the  casa 
at  once.  There  are  others  here  in  Congress  who  suggest  the 
enactment  of  a  statute  makifig  it  a  felony  for  distracted 
parents,  under  the  bludgeons  of  a  blackmailing  thug,  to  pay 
ransom  for  the  return  of  a  kidnaped  relative.  Whether 
these  suggestions  are  practical  remains  to  be  seen.  One  can- 
not stamp  out  crime  by  the  mere  passage  of  a  drastic  law. 
Tlxe  tendency  to  crime  springs  from  widespread  suffering  of 
grievances,  real  or  fancied.  All  psychiatrists  recognize  that 
paranoia  is  on  the  up-grade  in  the  United  States.  Paranoia, 
in  one  of  its  phases,  is  the  Inclination  on  the  part  of  the 
sufferer  to  believe  himself  to  be  chronically  the  victim  of 
persecutions.  In  other  words,  he  suffers  from  a  persecution 
complex.  He  becomes  an  introvert,  imagining  that  the  en- 
tire world  Is  picking  on  him  and  that  he  must  do  something 
drastic  to  revenge  himself  upon  his  minatory  tormentors. 
He  broods  and  Intwds  over  this  situation  until  something 
snaps  within  the  convolutions  of  his  brain.  He  goes  berserk. 
He  strikes  down  the  first  thing  he  sees. 

This  situation  in  the  umted  States  cries  aloud  to  Heaven 
for  careful  research  and  investigation  looking  toward  the 
offering  of  practical  remedies.  Let  us  bring  comfort  to  the 
mothers  and  fathers  of  America.  It  is  no  k>nger  Just  the 
millionaires  who  must  worry  about  their  children's  safety. 
The  Mattsons  are  a  family  of  comfortable  competence  but 
are  in  a  financial  category  that  must  be  described  as  far  from 
very  wealthy.  To  raise  $28,000. 1  know  my  friend  Mr.  Matt- 
son must  have  had  great  difficulty.  But  the  kidnaper  does 
not  wait  to  look  up  one's  record  in  Dun  &  Kadstreet.  If  he 
hnagines  you  are  wealthy,  that  is  sufficient.  He  will  not 
engage  in  a  debate  with  you  as  to  your  pecmilary  resources. 
Be  strikes,  and  the  deed  is  done. 

Ah.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Mattson  tragedy  Is  not  that  of 
Tacoma  or  the  State  of  Washington— it  is  America's  tragedy, 
a  bk}t  upon  the  escutcheon  of  our  American  culture.  It 
appeals  to  aU  of  us— it  touches  our  hearts  and  our  nUnAy, 
What  shall  we  do  about  it? 
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Free  Port  of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OP  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Moitday,  January  18, 1937 


BAmO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  EBCANUEL  CCLUSR,  OF  MEW  YORK, 

ON  JANUARY  8.  1937 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  tn  the  Rxcohd.  I  include  the  following  address  which 
I  recently  delivered  over  the  radio: 

We  have  heard  In  history  much  of  the  free  port  of  Danzig,  the 
free  port  of  Oslo,  of  Hamburg.  We  are  soon  to  have  the  free  port 
of  New  ToriE.  At  ttie  outset  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  a  free  port 
has  nothing  to  do  with  free  trade.  It  is  a  foreign-trade  sone — 
simply  a  policed  and  enclosed  portion  of  a  port  where  goods  may 
generally  be  imported  free  of  duty  and  customs  supervision,  and 
there  graded,  sorted,  manipulated,  mixed  with  domestic  material, 
repacked,  reclasslfled.  warehoused,  labeled,  etc..  and  need  only  be 
subject  to  duty  when  released  from  the  zcme.  As  far  as  customs 
are  concomed,  the  sone  is  foreign  territory.  Whenever  and  wher- 
ever free  ports  have  been  established.  eq>arts  and  imports,  and 
particularly  retranshlpment  of  merchandise,  have  been  quickened 
and  augmented.  New  Tork.  at  this  Juncture,  greatly  needs  that 
quickening  to  Its  foreign  ccmuneroe,  eqMcially  retransshipments. 
1.  e.,  where  Uurge  shiploads  are  consigned  to  a  New  York  in^xotor, 
to  be  broken  up  at  Mew  York  into  smaller  shiploads  for  retrans- 
shlpment  without  duty  payment  to  West  Indian  and  South  Ameri- 
can ports.  That  type  of  trade  is  lost  to  us  now.  Ovir  Mew  York 
free  port  will  bring  It  back. 

The  tariff  policy  of  the  United  States  throughout  its  pcditical 
history  has  been  shaped  to  protect  our  manufacturing,  mining, 
and  agricultural  industries.  With  the  aid  of  this  customs  protec- 
tion, oiir  Industries  have  grown  to  be  among  the  strongest  in  the 
world.  In  affocding  this  ftrotection  the  supervision  over  foreign 
products  t^tmring  our  country  necessarily  has  been^  extremely 
strict.  For  those  foreign  goods  which  enter  our  ports  and  are  not 
destined  for  our  consumption,  or  which  do  not  meet  our  standards, 
there  has  been  adopted  a  system  of  bonded  warehouses.  In  these 
bonded  warehouses  foreign  merchandise  may  be  stored  for  a  period 
of  3  years  without  payment  of  duty. 

In  permitting  these  facilities  of  the  bonded  warehouse,  the 
Government,  through  tariffs  and  through  the  Customs  Bureau,  has 
so  hedged  the  procedure  with  regulations  that  only  with  great  cost 
and  loss  of  tiUM  may  advantage  be  taken  of  bonded  warehouses. 
These  stringent  regulations  have  caused  foreign  shippers  in  some 
Instances  to  avoid  our  ports  as  much  as  possible  when  goods  are 
not  consigned  for  this  country's  consumption.  The  free  port  will 
do  away  with  these  difficulties  and  will  encourage  foreign  ship- 
pers to  use  our  ports.  Likewise,  importers  in  this  country  tend  to 
Import  only  those  goods  needed  for  immediate  consumption,  be- 
cause the  time  and  capital  involved  in  placing  such  merchandise 
In  custom  bond  may  be  greater  than  savings  obtained  by  buying 
in  larger  quantities  and  controlling  reserve  stocks  close  at  hand. 
A  free  port  makes  unnecessary  these  irritating  impediments. 

As  our  world  commerce  grew,  the  necessity  for  some  method 
which  would  make  easier  the  flow  of  commerce  through  our  ports 
manifested  Itself.  In  searching  for  a  means  which  would  not  im- 
peril our  protective  tariff,  nor  hinder  the  customs  gitarding  of  ova 
revenues  and  yet  aid  foreign  commerce,  the  principle  of  foreign- 
trade  zones  or  free  ports  was  finally  adopted. 

The  first  free  port  biU  was  introduced  into  Congress  In  18M. 
After  40  years  of  struggle,  the  free-port  principle  prevailed,  and 
In  1934  the  Oeller  free  port  blU  was  passed. 

During  those  40  years  most  of  the  opposition  came  from  the 
Interior  sections  of  ttie  country  which  feared  a  loss  of  their  Indus- 
tries to  the  seaboard  and  from  those  who  feared  a  breach  would 
be  made  In  our  high-tariff  wall.  Most  of  the  opposition  was  due 
to  misinformation  and  lack  of  knowledge. 

The  Celler  Act  sets  up  an  Interdepartmental  board  composed  of 
the  Secretaries  of  Commerce,  Treasury,  and  War  and  known  as  the 
Foreign  Trade  Zones  Board.  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Lyons,  an  estimable 
gentleman,  la  the  operating  directing  head  of  this  Board.  This 
Board  passes  upon  i^)pllcatlons  from  public  or  private  corpora- 
tions desirous  ot  establishing  foreign-trade  zones. 

Charges  for  use  of  its  facilities  are  determined  upon  a  fair  and 
reasonable  basis,  subject  to  approval  of  the  Government  regulating 
authority,  the  Foreign  Trade  Zones  Board. 

The  act  declares  that  foreign  and  domestic  merchandise,  whether 
dutiable  or  free,  may  be  stored  in  the  zone  for  an  vmlimlted  period 
of  time.  While  in  storage  these  goods  may  be  broken  up:  that  is, 
smaller,  more  convenient  packages  or  units  may  be  made.  Mer- 
chandise may  be  repacked;  that  is,  it  may  be  jjacked  for  more 
attractive  distribution,  for  varying  conditions  of  handling,  to  meet 
certain  requirements.  Merchandise  entered  in  a  knocked-down  con- 
dition In  order  to  save  ocean-freight  charges  may  be  assembled 


ready  for  the  market.  Shipments  may  enter  a  him  In  one  mlt 
and  there  be  broken  down  into  imits  destined  for  many  markets 
over  the  world.  Products  within  a  zone  may  be  sorted  and  graded 
for  any  requirement,  such  as  size.  quaUty,  customs,  rlasstftrstinin. 
and  the  like.  Many  commodities  moving  in  world  commerce  ar* 
In  need  of  cleaning  and  the  removal  of  foreign  matter.  This  may 
be  done  in  a  foreign-trade  aone  and  with  no  payment  of  duty. 
Materials  entering  a  sone  may  be  mixed  with  other  materials  of 
a  like  natiire,  whether  foreign  or  d«nestic,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  higher  or  lower  grade.  These  and  other  manipula- 
tions may  be  permitted  in  a  zone  duty  free.  Prohibited  operations 
within  a  zone  stipulated  under  the  act  are  retail  trade,  except 
when  approved  by  the  Board,  public  exhibition  of  merchandise, 
and  manufacturing.  Under  the  enabling  act  tbe  operator  may 
lease  space  in  the  zone  to  private  individuals  or  oompaniea.  Tli* 
apentoc  also  may  charge  for  the  use  of  Its  piers,  hsndling  equip- 
ment, services,  and  l^bor.  All  charges  and  rates  are  assured  tb« 
reasonableness  and  stAbiUty  of  a  public  utility. 

Operation  of  a  foreign-trade  zone  will  undoubtedly  decrease  the 
cost,  the  time,  and  the  labor  in  the  importation  and  distribution 
and  handling  of  foreign  goods.  It  wlU  facilitate  proper  coordina- 
tion of  land  and  water  terminals;  it  will  make  for  \minterrupted 
flow  of  goods  entering  and  leaving  the  port  at  greatly  reduced 
charges  and  oosts. 

The  prohibition  against  maniifacturing  was  incorporated  mainly 
as  the  result  of  fears  which  it  is  believed  are  unfounded — ^that  is, 
that  foreign  manufacturers  would  produce  products  at  our  door- 
step, and  also  that  inland  manufacturers  woxild  desert  their  present 
sites  for  the  more  advantageous  location  m  a  aons  where  goods 
containing  dutiable  foreign  material  could  be  manufactured  and 
shipped  atooad  at  less  cost  and  with  greater  expediency.  Begard- 
lesB  of  the  reasons  for  not  permitting  manofacture.  the  tf eet  of  tbs 
prohibition  reaches  into  and  restricts  other  operations  not  propsriy 
regarded  as  manufacturing.  Of  course,  most  legislation  is  tba  re- 
sult of  compromise.  Bather  than  risk  undue  tmosttlon  from 
Congressmen  from  Interior  States.  I  agreed  to  »"»""*•**  manufac- 
turing. However,  in  the  coming  session  I  propose  to  amend  my  biU 
to  permit  manufacturing  and  also.  Incidentally,  to  permit  tb« 
exhibition  of  goods. 

During  the  past  depression  we  watched  oar  foreign  trade  melt 
away  to  the  vanishing  point — ^from  more  than  nine  and  one-half 
bUlion  dollars  in  1929  to  less  than  three  billion  in  1983.  We  felt  the 
effects  of  world  economic  nationalism.  We  believed  this  national- 
ism was  based  on  false  premises,  and  therefore  set  about  doing 
our  part  to  reopen  trade  channels.  We  did  this  because  no 
creditor  nation  such  as  the  United  States  can  possibly  continue  to 
carry  on  or  develop  its  foreign  trade  If  It  Is  not  willing  to  receive 
at  least  as  much  of  the  Itecaa  that  enter  Into  foreign  trade  ss  it 
exports.  Such  a  balance  between  exports  and  Imports  is  tba 
healthiest  kmd  of  international  exchange. 

The  program  which  has  been  our  guide  in  this  effort  includes 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  June  13.  1934.  which  has 
set  about  reducing  and  eliminating  artificial  and  destructive  trade 
barriers,  and  which  is  demonstrating  its  soundness  by  the  remark- 
able success  it  has  achieved  in  the  short  period  of  Its  existence. 
Another  step  in  the  program  is  the  World  Two-Way-Trade  Fslr, 
which  is  to  be  held  next  May  In  the  Port  Authority  Coomieroe 
Building  in  New  York.  This  fair  is  being  held  for  the  putpoee  of 
fostering  the  foreign  trade  of  this  country  by  bringing  together 
the  cream  of  o\ir  txpottaM»  commodities  and  those  of  foreign 
nations.  It  is  a  great  educaticmal  enterprise  bound  to  be  an  im- 
porUnt  step  in  ova  return  to  the  heights  of  wmld  trade.  Finally 
in  the  program  is  the  establishment  of  foreign-trade  aones  under 
my  biU.  The  President  signed  my  bill  in  my  presenee  and  said 
he  hoped  for  four  free  ports,  two  on  the  Atlantic,  one  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  one  on  the  Paclflo. 

Tlius  the  steps  In  our  program  for  the  eaqtansion  of  foreign  trada 
are  the  opening  of  woild  mai^ets  by  means  of  reclprocal-trad* 
agreements,  the  acqxialntance  of  the  world  with  the  inoducts  and 
facilities  available  here  and  abroad,  by  means  of  the  Two-Way- 
Trade  Fair,  and  the  slmpllflcatlon  In  the  movement  at  commerce  la 
this  country  by  means  of  the  foreign-trade  zone. 

The  first  port  granted  permission  to  establUh  a  forelgn-trada 
zone  has  been  Mew  York.  Earty  in  1937  a  segregated  area  on 
Staten  Island  will  be  opened  for  trafflo — a  modem  land-and-water 
terminal  where  the  world's  merchandise  may  come  and  go  rela- 
tively free  from  all  customs  control:  However,  tbs  permission 
granted  Mew  York  is  conditioned  upon  operation  by  February  1, 
1937. 

The  Mew  York  City  administration  perhaps  unwittingly  has 
been  somewhat  dilatory  in  iU  actions  tmder  the  permit.  My 
friend  Mayor  LaOuardia,  who  is  an  ardent  advocate  ot  tbe  free- 
port  principle,  has  been  wrestling,  apparently,  with  the  problem 
as  to  whethn  operation  of  the  port  should  be  public  or  private. 
Public  operation  by  the  city  would  end  In  dismal  fallurs.  I  be- 
lieve the  mayor  now  realizes  this.  It  can  only  be  operated  with 
private  capital  and  private  initiative  and  ingenuity.  It  Is  a  busi- 
ness involving,  among  other  things,  the  sending  of  salesmen  to 
Singapore.  Vladivostok.  Btamboul.  Buenos  Aires,  and  many  other 
far-flung  ports  and  places.  Politics  should  have  no  part  In  It. 
Imagine  an  agent — say  a  Democrat — about  to  consummate  an 
arrangement  with  a  ahlpper  in  Paris  for  a  shipment  of  wines  and 
brandies  to  the  free  peat  at  New  York  for  retransshlpment  to 
Nassau,  to  Habena,  and  to  ports  west  of  tbe  CaaaL  A  change  of 
adminlstraticm  occurs.  A  Fusion  or  Republican  mayor  summarily 
recalls  that  agent.  Tbe  business  U  lost.  Ftae-port  terhnlralltl— 
and  business  Intricacies  cannot  be  mastered  under  any  political 
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that  himutehf  labeltd  libenl  or  Tvomanj.  Fur- 
WMhlngton  1b  growing  Impatient  »t  Mew  T<nrlc's  d^ty 
la  MtHaHy  Mttli«  up  tbe  acme.  I  rMpectfiiUy  warn  the  xnaycff 
and  hta  eon— gu—  that  further  eztensloiw  beyond  February  1 
wHhlB  whtdi  to  begin  actual  free-port  opwaUons  may  be  dUB- 
cult.  In  ctmcluaton.  I  am  plaaeed  to  note  that  ComptroUer 
Taylor,  of  Mew  York  City,  hae  eqmused  vigorously  tbe  Idea  off 
Wnng  op  the  tree  port  at  Mew  York.  He  doubtieady  wUl  coop- 
eiato  wholeheartedly  with  ua  to  that  end. 


Book  Review:  Honc^fsuckle;  Romance  Down  Sonth? 
No;  the  Pie^OBt  Is  Waaiiini:  Away 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OP  TVXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
THeMtay.  Jamunt  12, 1937 


Ut.MAVESaCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  book  reriev.  not  a 
9«ech.  I  dan  9Wk  of  the  Jand  down  where  the  honey- 
fockie  fTOWB.  but  It  iball  not  be  a  sods  rich  in  sootfaem 
naaance  and  the  stmnuning  o(  gnttars.  It  wffl  be  lOxmt  the 
praeyoal  oaes  of  banefsueUe  and  other  plants  in  keeping 
landBftaii  Hashing  away  tai  the  Piedmont  area  of  southeast- 
em  untied  States. 

This  tale  is  told  la  "Soa  Defense  in  the  Piedmonf*.  Farmers' 
Bulletin  1767.  United  States  Department  of  Acricoltuzv.  hot 
off  fibe  Ctovemment  prtnttng  press.  This  bidletln  is  as  im- 
portaot  to  the  nbwajr  straphancer.  vho  lives  18  floors  up. 
tOMcbea  buttons  tar  limits,  and  uses  steam  heat,  as  it  is  to 
the  apple-knoeker  of  the  Piedmont  hills. 

Tbe  FledDumt  is  the  Appalachian  f  oothlU  country  of  Vir- 
gtarta^  tbe  Carotinas.  Georgia,  and  Alabama;  roughly,  the 
beautiful  lands  wrested  graduaOj  and  sometimes  in  huge 
chunks  by  our  ancestors  from  the  ChenAee  Indians  and  a 
few  other  tril)es.  For  two  centuries  we  have  grown  tobacco. 
oora,  oottoa.  and  other  crops  cm  this  land,  and  now  these 
4t.iOII.iM  acres  are  hoppfuiahed  by  erosion. 

This  Qovemment  pamphlet  Aows  the  land  is  gashed  and 
torn  tagr  gulttes.  The  pictures  show  the  land  looking  like 
Dead  Uan't  Hm  In  Pkvaee  after  bonbardment.  Atanost 
Uj0004Mi  acres  have  been  retired  from  culttvation.  Twenty- 
■itfitmOlloo  have  suffered  badly  ftom  erosion.  Ptoml920to 
liii.  SiMi  fanna  were  abandoned  huyely  because  of  erosion. 

But  what  akoot  the  honeysuckle? 


attboogh  It  baa  Uttlaor  no  feed  vahie.  la  an  eCcettve 

*"^    It  la  tovaiuaMe  north  at  the  effective  nu^e  of 

__-  — >  tfom»  flgonualy  baaiDd  tenqiorary  dama  in 

•■a  OB  golly  bonka  If  a  iModful  of  good  aoU  la  placed  undtf 
aisait. 


And  of  knrtifft-  w>ti  biat  nmA  o*m  paw^p^^]^     Kudzo.  my 
and  kgomes  are  needed  to  build  up  the 


ItMlSi 


A  simple  definitian  of  a  tagome  would  be: 

A  Bkiit  tta*ba«  tbe  power  to naefa  Into  tbe  air  for  nltragen  aitf 
''"•^— ^■•Ptant  food  for  aoooeadtogONpato^ 


cnrr 


TOD  CAOTlf or  BAT  tntUaS  TBI  BOIL  IS  SAVCO 


Why  should  a  dty  dweller  know  all  this?  Well,  he  cannot 
Bve  unleas  he  can  eat.  and  he  cannot  oonttnoe  to  eat  unless 
tteaoU  is  cooserved.  This  book  teDs  how  to  save  and  con- 
sorve  soQ;  it  teUs  about  contour  plowtag.  terracing,  strip 
ooppiiic.  contour  furrowing  of  pastures.  growii«  crops  in 
rotation  how  these  practices  win  enable  us  to  farm  indefl- 
Bttely  and  prosperously. 

It  Is  aamettiiag  new  in  Qovemment  bulletins.  If  you  take 
Iw  pamphlet  and  open  it,  spreodtaig  out  the  fttmt  and  bock 
cover,  you  see  a  scene  of  modem.  sensQde.  soil-  and  water- 
saving  tMxm  practices  etched  on  the  land.  You  see  pic- 
mA  a  system  of  forming  by  which  men  can  live  hke 
noman  beings  and  leave  something  for  their  diildren. 


CHAPTERS  FABAOE  TO  OBUaCS   OF  COSSOVATIOtt 

Its  principal  titles  are:  When  the  Land  Was  New;  Meas- 
ured Soil  Losses.  Another:  Buried  Bottom  Lands — ^you 
should  see  the  pictures!  Dwindling  Water  Power — this  one 
scares  you;  we  have  got  to  stop  the  silting  of  reservoirs. 
Here  Is  another:  Awakening  Interest  in  Soil  Defense. 
Swell.  This  is  better  than  spending  all  the  national  income 
on  machines  of  war;  after  all,  w:  must  defend  the  soil,  or 
else  we  die,  just  as  in  war.  Then:  Modem  Measures  of 
Soil  Defense — new  machines,  new  soil-saving  practices,  new 
crop  rotations,  renewed  hope,  instead  of  new  guns,  new  mili- 
tary tactics,  and  soldiers  marching  and  dying  in  hopeless 
rotation. 

More  chapters:  Healing  Land  Cancers.    It  sajrs: 

Once  a  field  Is  gutted  and  gashed  by  gullies  and  abandoned. 
Nature  miist  work  hundreds  of  yean  to  restore  It  to  a  — mhifln^ 
of  Its  original  condition — 

And  pictures  to  prove  it.  as  in  all  of  the  other  chapters! 
I  mention  one  more  chapter— Soil-Saving  Associations. 
These  are  hetXer,  a  good  deal,  than  political  dulxs  wrangling 
over  fancied  rights  and  wrongs.  And  such  associations 
build  and  save  by  using  the  sciences  of  chemistry,  physics. 
l»tany,  and  economics,  lliey  do  not  thrive  on  dead  politi- 
cal theories,  blind  courts,  selfish  commercial  organizations, 
and  political  patronage. 

"BSaoU),    TB    8BAU.    BB    BBSnOTBD      •      •      •*• 

This  bulletin  describes  the  woric  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  in  the  Piedmont,  a  program  headed  by  H.  H.  Ben- 
nett, 35  years  in  the  work,  a  modem  Jeremiah  who  does  not 
yeU  at  you  like  the  prophets  of  Israel:  "Behold,  ye  shan  be 
destroyed  •  •  '"but  gives  you  the  facts  and  arguments 
and  makes  you  like  It. 

Congress  only  created  the  Service  3  years  ago  and  already 
it  is  one  of  the  most  eflacient  branches  of  our  Ctovemment. 
Ihcre  are  young  men  in  It  who  have  the  q^t,  education, 
and  brains  to  find  new  paths  and  to  follow  than.  The 
Soil  Conservation  Service  has  definite  objectives  and  is  doing 
an  excellent  Job. 


The  Lawyer  and  Democracy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

OF  vnroMiNG 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  January  22, 1937 


ABTICLM  BT  CHABLTON  OGBUBM 


Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President.  In  the  American  law 
Review  in  1915  there  was  published  an  article  entitled  "The 
lAwyer  and  Democracy",  written  by  Mr.  Charlton  Ogbum. 
at  that  time  one  of  the  leading  members  of  tbe  bar  of 
Savannah.  Ga.  Mr.  Ogbum  is  now  a  member  of  tbe  bar 
of  New  York  City  and  of  Washington,  D.  C.  He  has  become 
nuwe  eminent  in  the  profession  as  the  years  have  passed. 
He  stiU  retains  his  belief  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
democratic  government  and  his  conception  of  the  lawyer's 
place  in  that  government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  illuminating  article 
be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkooko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rccoao,  as  follows: 

2!?i?^i!Ll.^*?™°'*°*  **  **»*  P*^**-  '«  «»  people,  by  the 
S22!:  J2?r^*^i*!l  participation  has  made  It  In  practice  a 
oownmoit  by  those  to  whom  authority  has  been  delegated. 
An  OTCT^rtielmlng  majority  of  these  repreeentstlres  of  the  TOople 
SSL2^-«T?,I*^'.  V"*  ^-  Lawyers  hav«  domlnated%vSry 
?^^^J^  ^  ??^i^  ^*°^*y  **  "'"^  Ptealdent.  Out  of  27 
W^^^JS^  the  United  Btatea.  22  of  the  number  haTe  been 
lawyers.    The  making  of  the  lava  and  the  admlnlsttatlon  of  the 
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ei 


laws  of  this  Nation,  as  truly  as  the  Interpretation  of  theae  laws, 
have  been  In  the  hands  of  lawyers.  ^ 

That  this  has  been  a  more  sucoeasful  government  than  gov- 
ernments by  mllltarlBts,  Imperialists,  bureaucrats,  and  diplomats 
none  can  deny.  If  lawyers  have  been  the  undisputed  political 
leaders  of  America,  they  have  likewise.  In  only  a  Slightly  lesser 
degree,  been  its  Intellectual  leaders  also.  Except  for  the  brief 
period  when  the  church  dominated  thought,  the  Intellectual 
leadership  of  this  cotintry  has  clearly  rested  with  the  legal  pro- 
fession. The  fotmders  of  our  common  schools  and  of  our  State 
universities  have  been  mainly  lawyers.  The  leaders  of  govern- 
mental reform  have,  with  few  exceptions,  been  members  of  the 
bar.  In  every  crisis  In  the  life  of  this  Nation  since  tbe  dajn  at 
James  Otis  and  Patrick  Henry  lawyers  have  been  at  the  helm,  n&fely 
directing  the  course  of  affairs  and  maintaining  the  fi^t  for 
popular  liberty  and  national  Independence. 

Lawyers  have  been  the  leaders  of  the  people  becaxise  they  have 
been  in  close  touch  with  the  life  of  the  people  and  have  tmder- 
stood  the  needs  and  aq>lxatlons  of  the  people. 

This  Nation  was  foxinded  on  the  Idea  of  personal  freedom  and 
was  the  outgrowth  of  the  struggle  to  attain  It.  in  connection  with 
economic  independence.  The  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  Individual 
liberty,  free  from  oppression  by  the  Government,  the  right  to  the 
possession  and  accumulation  of  property,  free  frcnn  Interference 
by  the  King — these  were  among  the  motives  that  Impelled  the 
founders  of  this  Nation  to  endure  many  hardships  In  order  that 
they  and  their  children  should  not  be  deprived  of  these  rights  with- 
out due  process  of  law. 

This  struggle  was  only  a  contlnxiatlon  of  the  hard  fight  long 
waged  in  the  mother  coimtry.  The  men  who  settled  America  and 
their  brothers  who  remained  behind  in  England  T7ere  fighting  the 
same  battle  under  different  conditions  by  different  methods.  And 
It  was  the  same  fight  their  fathers  had  fought  before  them. 

The  victory  the  foiinders  of  this  Nation  achieved  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  personal  liberty  and  the  possession  of  individual  property 
free  from  interference  by  the -sovereign  was  complete.  The  eco- 
nomic conditions  tmder  which  they  lived  were  favorable.  The  re- 
sources of  the  country  were  bountiful.  The  advantage  that  many 
persons  took  of  the  rights  thus  secured  them  imder  clrciimstances 
so  auspicious  was  so  prompt  that  soon  aggregations  of  wealth  be- 
came so  amassed  as  to  Interfere  with  the  opportunity  vouchsafed 
under  a  democracy.  The  fight  of  the  people  against  the  t3rranny  of 
the  sovereign  In  this  country  is  a  fiction.  The  people  are  now 
turning  to  the  Government  for  protection  against  the  tyranny  of 
property.  Reform  has  gone  deeper  into  the  structiure  of  society, 
and  works  for  the  rescue  of  nonproperty  holders  for  the  freedom 
denied  them  by  the  uneqxud  distribution  of  wealth. 

The  problem  of  government  now,  therefore.  Is  the  development 
and  protection  of  social  rights  and  the  modification  and  restric- 
tion of  individual  rights. 

Our  law,  however,  was  built  up  around  Individualism  before 
the  theory  ot  coUectlvism  was  evolved.  Our  supreme  law  is  the 
Constitution.  Every  clause  of  It  Is  packed  with  the  history  of  the 
struggle  of  the  middle  classes  against  the  sovereign.  Its  distrust 
of  the  people  Is  shown  clearly  in  the  method  It  provided  for  the 
selection  of  the  President.  Its  Ignoring  of  hxmian  impulses  is 
shown  in  the  system  at  clucks  It  sought  to  m«i«tani 

The  common  law.  which  Is  the  trunk  at  our  law.  with  few  pnm- 
Ings  and  few  growths,  was  received  directly  from  «»Hr'*~*  and 
echoes  In  Its  every  principle  azul  appllcatloii  the  coofllct  our  «ne"«>* 
ancestors  waged  wtth  a  tyrannical  king.  Tlie  landmarks  in  the 
history  of  our  law  are  such  events  as  the  '*e"*'*t[  of  tbe  Magna 
Carte  m  1216.  tbe  Petition  ot  Bights  in  1828.  the  BUI  of  BIghU  in 
1688,  etc.— all  representing  the  victory  of  Individual  and  property 
rights  over  the  opprees Ion  of  the  sovereign.  Even  our  criminal 
laws  and  polios  regulatioos  reveal  their  origin  by  embodying  the 
eighteenth  century  ideas  of  punishment,  of  suppression,  of  using 
the  Stete  as  a  poUoeman. 

What  effect  does  this  study  of  the  system  of  law  have  on  the 
mind  of  the  lawyers  and  the  Judge?  What  influence  in  turn  do  the 
lawyer  and  Jtidge,  saturated  with  the  philosophy  of  such  a  legal 
system,  exert  on  the  law's  further  develojnnent?  In  seeking  an 
answer  to  this  questlcm  the  writer  Is  guided  by  his  own  observations 
made  in  the  study  and  the  practice  of  law.  He  derives  from  other 
members  of  his  profession  the  substance  of  this  answer  through 
their  own  spoken  and  written  worda. 

Beginning  the  study  of  law.  the  student  devotes  himself  to  text- 
books or  case  books  explanat<H7  of  the  system  of  law  evolved  tram 
the  individualism  of  earlier  centuries.  All  at  his  Ideas  are  obtained 
from  this  historical  study. 

Whether  he  Imbibes  these  principles  directly  from  the  textbook 
writers  or  whether  under  the  guidance  of  the  law  professor  he  works 
out  these  principles  from  the  "cases"  handed  down  by  the  Judges, 
his  understanding  of  the  law  Is  virtually  the  same.  He  is  directed 
to  the- English  and  American  Judges  of  earlier  days,  to  Erskine.  to 
Blackstone,  to  Coke,  and  others,  as  the  fountainhead  of  common- 
law  learning.  He  becomes  saturated  in  the  eighteenth  century 
philosophy.  In  which  the  law  schools  are  seeped.  Of  economics,  of 
politics,  of  the  sjrstem  of  social  sciences  that  have  lately  grown  up 
he  Is  teught  nothing.  That  these  sciences  may  be  as  important 
to  an  understanding  of  the  laws  of  society  of  today  as  are  these 
200-year-old  cases  does  not  concern  the  law  school.  Its  function  la 
to  teach  a  craft.    It  prepares  the  lawyer  to  win  lawsuits. 


When  he  has  begun  his  practice  before  the  eonrts  tbe  youx^ 
attorney  finds  this  same  phlloeophy  of  the  law  his  chart.  For  the 
settlement  of  legal  principles  of  today  he  must  dte  precedenta 
musty  with  age.  He  becomes  more  concerned  with  the  precedents 
themselves  than  with  the  principles  back  of  them.  He  pUes  prece- 
dent on  precedent,  as  If  to  overwhelm  the  covat  with  the  weight  of 
them.  His  desire  to  serve  aggregated  wealth  is  likewise  a  powerful 
Incentive  to  conservatism.  Then  when  he  is  raised  to  the  bench 
he  has  become  too  deep-rooted  in  the  past  to  be  able  to  shake  off 
the  cold  grip  of  the  dead  Judges  that  have  ruled  his  thinking. 

To  know  the  past  and  to  understend  the  developments  through 
prior  centuries  is  necessary.  Unless  men  acquired  and  acexmiulated 
a  knowledge  of  what  has  gone  before  we  would  stUl  be  cave  dweU- 
ers.  On  the  other  hand,  to  live  in  continual  contemplation  of  the 
past,  to  locdc  solely  to  history  for  a  criterion  of  our  actions  Is  fataL 
This  Is  true  of  Individuals,  of  Institutions,  of  peoples.  Nothing. 
tor  instance,  is  so  obstructive  to  a  city's  growth  as  historic  tradi- 
tions when  they  come  to  mean  more  to  Its  cltlaens  than  the  glories 
of  the  future.  Tablets  commemorating  the  deeds  of  aikoestors. 
when  they  take  the  thoughts  away  from  the  needs  of  posterity,  had 
best  be  torn  down.  A  city  whoee  chief  source  ot  pride  is  In  the 
mcmuments  to  dead  heroes  that  grace  its  parks  had  just  as  well  be 
all  monuments.  A  harbor  that  becomes  of  greater  slgnlflcanoe  to 
a  community  because  it  was  the  scene  of  some  Revolutionary  War 
event  than  because  It  is  fraught  with  possibilities,  say.  for  South 
American  trade,  had  best  be  filled  In  and  made  Into  farm  land. 

What  we  look  upon  becomes  a  part  of  us  as  much  as  what  we 
live  upon.  It  Is  significant,  therefore,  that  in  a  lawyer's  office,  or 
a  judge's  chambers,  among  the  mural  decorations,  for  Instance,  w 
are  likely  to  find  a  framed  copy  of  the  Magna  Oarta — ^that  Instru- 
ment. 700  years  old.  exacted  by  property  owners  from  a  deq)otlo 
king. 

The  effect  this  contemplation  of  the  past  has  upon  lawjrers  and* 
judges  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  committee  reports,  resolu- 
tions, and  addrwses  of  the  American  Bar  Aaaoclatlcm.  To  select 
this  field  of  research  is  more  fair  to  the  profession  than  to  take 
the  azgxmientB  of  lawyers  before  the  highest  cotirts  or  the  decisions 
of  learned  judges  in  leading  cases.  In  bar  association  meetings 
lawyers  speak  for  themselves,  rather  than  for  cllenta.  and  they  are 
influenced  by  motives  not  to  win  cases  but  to  Improvs  «<>n^tt*"nT 
affecting  the  profession  and  the  Nation. 

If  we  attend  meetings  of  physicians,  of  engineers,  of  sclentlata, 
of  educators,  the  proceedings  Impress  us  with  the  fact  that  in 
these  fields  wonderfxil  achievement  and  advancement  is  being 
made.  If  we  attenU  bar  association  meetings  we  are  forbed  to  the 
conclusion  that  lawyers  are  still  "threshing  over  old  straw."  The 
addresses  before  the  American  Bar  Association  and  the  reports  of 
its  committees.  aU  representetive  of  the  best  that  is  in  the  pro- 
fession, afford  a  discouraging  answer  to  our  question.  The  tone 
of  these  addresses  and  reports,  almost  without  exception.  Is  reac- 
tionary and  narrow.  Tourism  Is  noticeable  In  almost  every  vote 
taken  by  the  association.  Its  members  are  appealed  to  to  counter- 
act the  growth  of  popullstlc  movements  as  dangerous  to  tbe  perma- 
nency of  Government.  There  Is  a  constant  deploring  of  the  modern 
attacks  on  ancient  landmarks.  It  would  seem  almost  that  the 
profession  Is  endeavoring  to  uas  the  bar  association  as  a  broom  to 
sweep  back  the  waters  of  this  rising  flood  ct  modernism. 

We  discern  In  tbe  addresses  no  new  perception  of  tbe  needs  of 
the  masses.  We  hear  no  analysis  of  Uie  ancient  reasons  back  of 
the^preoedents.  no  dlffoentiatlng  conditions  now  and  then.  Tlisrs 
Is  always  the  same  InslstenoB  on  tbe  prlnetples  of  tb«  frncwlmu  of 
contract:  the  same  reliance  on  the  antlqui^ed  p<*l*^tf^  and  eco- 
nomic philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century;  tba  saaM  eloquenS 
tributes  to  the  Constitution,  with  its  safegoaids  of  Individual 
property  rights,  struck  off  In  tbe  light  of  «lght«enth  osntury 
poUtics.  ^^ 

If  the  great  body  of  lawyers  In  Amsrlea  are  allw  to  tha  world- 
wide movement  in  liberal  democracy  that  is  beginning  to  shako 
this  new  century,  their  qxiken  and  written  words  glvs  UiUe  iadlea- 
tlon  of  It;  U  their  average  thinking  has  bsen  toi>rhffd  by  this 
movement,  the  tone  of  these  addresses  fails  to  tfiov  it.  f  ssdsis 
of  the  profession.  In  some  Instances,  have  demonstrated  tbelr 
awareness  of  this  revolution  by  their  protests  against  certain  of 
its  manifestations.  But  these  very  protests,  and  tbe  mfpntr  of 
their  reception,  prove  that  the  American  bar  is  either  Ignorant  of 
or  Indifferent  to  its  underlying  pvgpoees. 

One  of  the  most  active  committees  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, for  instance.  Is  the  committee  to  oppose  Judicial  recalL 
The  writer  is  not  concerned  in  this  article  with  tbe  merits  or  tba 
dangers  in  the  recall  of  judges.  What  he  does  want  to  dlrsct 
attention  to  is  tbe  a  priori  thinking  Which  characterlaes  tbe  reports 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  on  this  subject — tbe  dogmatic 
assertions  In  these  reports  that  the  movement  Is  vicious,  tbs 
stressing  of  the  legal  phases  of  the  questions  almost  to  tbs  total 
elimination  of  its  social  features. 

Another  pointed  illustration  of  the  kind  of  thinking  now  being 
done  by  lawyers  is  the  tiiarge  made  by  tbe  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation at  Its  1914  meeting  that  the  Clayton  Act  of  tbe  present 
Congress,  giving  tbe  right  to  labor  unions  to  exlet,  confers  nwdal 
privilege.  This  arbitrary  diaracterlzatlon  of  an  important  law 
passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  couhtry  after  long  debates,  signed 
by  the  President,  and  not  yet  intierpreted  by  tbe  Bupreme  Court,  is 
neither  lawyerlike  nor  statesmanlike.  The  fact  Is  enttrdy  ignored 
that  in  afsociatlng  themselves  Into  unions  laborhig  men  evtnoe 
tbe  same  tendencies  toward  self -protection  that  brought  about  tbm 
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fonnatlan  of  tliJs  Gotenunent  and  that  are  amang  the  objects  to 
be  attained  In  aU  fovHTimenta 

A  furtber  ekle  U«ht  on  the  attitude  of  the  lawyer  toward  Uve. 
XBOdem  probleme  te  sufflcleotly  dlaoexnlbla  In  two  ezpreodons  from 
a  leading  lawyer  of  Mew  YorlL,  which  are  quoted  In  hit  language, 
as  foDows:  "Whien  a  man  la  poor  and  cannot  find  any  other  man 
who.  legally  or  morally,  ought  to  pay  him  money,  his  poverty  Is 
not  a  case  of  inluattce.  but  of  hardahlp.''  And  sgaln:  "When  the 
BmT  Itust  sells  beef ,  Is  It  under  anjUtrulstle  obligation  to  the 
public  or  to  any  IndlTldual  In  the  community  to  s^  its  own  piop> 
etty  for  lees  than  he  Is  willing  to  pacf7  In  employing  Its  workmen, 
Is  It  under  a  similar  obligation  to  pay  them  higher  wages  than  the 
workman  are  willing  to  acceptf" 

In  an  address  before  the  Amexlean  Bar  Aaaoeiatton  meettag  of 
19U.  which  the  writer  attended,  a  very  eminent  lawyer  felt  called 
upon  to  come  to  the  defense  of  John  D.  Boekef^er.  His  words 
wsre  as  follows:  "Well,  somebody  would  have  to  oontroi  aU  that 
BMoey  If  Mr.  BockefsUer  did  not,  and  I  have  an  ^M/««g  faith 
that  It  will  aoeooqiiUBh  much  mere  good  for  humanity  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Rockefeller  than  tt  would  In  the, hands  of  Mr.  Oompen.** 
80^  a  vital  issue  as  woman  suflCrsge  the  American  Bar  Aasodatloa 
la  unwflUng  even  to  dlsenss  and  treats  tt  sa  something  too  dan- 
gerous to  touch.  A  few  mors  tnarances  will  doubUeas  suffice  for 
present  pui  puses. 

On  the  subject  of  inherltanoe  tans  I  think  I  am  Justified  In 
saying  that  the  f oUowlng  i]uatatkm  mpi  iseus  the  attitude  of  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Amertcan  Bar  Association:  "In  any 
country  where  a  written  eonatltotlon  contains  the  umal  Anglo- 
Sanon  bin  of  rights  thsiv  eUsta  an  sawntlal  repugnancy  between 
the  ooostttntlon  and  soda  legtejatlon"  (taxing  inheritance).  "Pri- 
vate property  Is  taken  for  public  use  without  oompensatkn  •  •  •. 
It  Is  not  creditable  to  the  American  bar  that  It  has  allowed  this 
rapugnaaey  to  xonatn  unchallangad  and  has  permitted  Its  <aientB' 
property  to  be  selasd  on  the  fllni«y  pretext  that  a  man  has  no 
right  to  execute  a  transfer  of  his  pruuerty  to  take  effect  at  his 
death  wlthonl  the  Statels  consent.'*  "^  *^  ' 

Tim  ptase  of  the  modem  movement  In  democracy  which  has 
mat  the  greatest  opposition  from  the  bar  has  been  the  movement 
for  dteset  participation  in  government  by  Uie  peoide.  Lawyers 
an  stxoeig  bsUevers  In  the  sufBdency  of  repreeentatlve  govem- 
■aratto^ury  on  needed  reforms.  They  do  not  consider  that  the 
dangerftam  the  ssUah  vote  of  the  few  u  graUer  than  from  the 
uBinfiarmad  vote  of  the  many.  Nor  do  they  fuUy  realise  the 
g"y  determination  of  the  pec^le  new  again  to  allow  the  cor- 
P^tlona  to  get  control  of  repreeentatlve  govemmmt  and  Its 
agendee  and  establish  "a  government  ai  the  many  by  the  few  and 
for  the  few",  as  was  the  case  several  years  ago  In  virtually  every 
etato  hi  the  Union,  brought  about  by  an  alllanoe  between  party 
amOkiamj  and  corporations.  Lawyers  have  apparently  not  been 
>y"y  aware  ct  the  admirable  trend  In  poUtleal  thlnldng  toward  a 
stroogw  Government,  ae  evinced  by  Woodrow  WUson's  strength- 
ening of  the  executive  and  of  the  paesing  of  the  negative  type  of 
govmrnsnt  and! the  devek^nnent  of  the  positive  type.    And  they 

^  °?»  'SS"^  *****  **^  ****»<*  ^'^  require  as  an  offset  greater 
owect  participation,  which,  instead  of  overturning  our  democracy, 
wm.  In  fact  give  us  our  llrst  real  democratio  government. 

Veiystrlklngly  do  the  proceedings  of  the  bar  associations  reveal 
JSf  <yy.  g^'Meneee  of  the  lawyer's  lack  of  progressive  thinking. 
TBe  eigiiteenth  century  idea  of  private  Jxutlee  is  so  strongly 
cawedded  tn  the  minds  of  lawyers  «iat  they  do  not  fully  eraro 
the  modem  meaning  of  "social  iwliea."  3  ^     f 

11»e  "exosmlfe  indtvUfuallsm**  abounding  when  this  country 
was  lara^  agricultural,  around  which  our  laws  were  developed, 
tSL'Z^S^'S^  Itself  upon  the  members  of  the  American  bar 
thrt  thafr  vl^cB  of  the  social  theory  of  property,  established 
and  malntslned  for  social  purposes,  is  obstructed  by  the  lane 
pxyortlons  In  which  the  Individual  idea  of  private  property 
MMM  up  before  them.  That  private  ownership  even  of  land  must 
yMdas  against  public  interest  Is  stffl  inconsistent  with  their 
proeiMM  of  thinking.  Tliey  are  reconciled  to  the  taking  of 
priyato^operty  for  puUle  use  under  the  right  of  eminent  do- 
main, ftjr  the  reaaon.  doubtleas,  that  pubUo-aervlce  corporations 
^rWAproflt  by  this  right  are  their  chents.  But  thatprlvate 
P'S*"^.^",**?.^**"  for  the  use  of  the  State,  that  fowste  and 
land,  minsral  i^ts.  and  water  powers  can  be  saved  for  the 
whole  P«^e  from  private  exptoltatkin,  if  the  good  of  the  people 

i^l^^L^LtJU^^^*^  *2.*^  lawyer's  ingrained  Idea  that 
the  Stete  exists  for  the  walfiare  of  the  individual. 

*K52!*^..22^*5'i?'*'^^**»  ***•  >*^nrBr»  acceptance  of  the  modem 
^eory  of  sodal  Justice  more  than  the  principle  of  Individual  free- 
te  of  eonteactnmnteg  through  aU  the  law.  Here,  again,  the 
lawyer  haa  aPowed  bis  rapt  contemplation  of  the  past  towsap  his 
23!!?J5*SJ**^  in  appl]^  new  conditions  to  oU  principles. 
Bsnoe  he^ls  to  see  that  there  can  be  no  Individual  freedami^ 
wwact  when  there  la  such  a  glaring  tnequaUty  of  economic 


-J2^i?^  *°  '****P*  **»•  «**^  *>>«»y  <tf  contract  Is  a  chief 
HS^SSJSSt^^^"^^^  ^  oppresBlon  of  wage  earners,  child 
■BKWi^nuDOderate  hours  tat  laborers,  and  unhealthy  occupations 

^^SSt^jS.JS^'*^!  *  nunaer  of  loading  lawyers  and  Judges. 
SlSii^iS^S?**  *^,  ***«*y  <*  todivT^are  tSroughlySlvS 
act  merely  bUnd  wwAipers  of  the  past.  But  the  b^STctftoelpro- 
M^Km  aava  aaaa  trained  in  an  en^ranaant  that  has,  in  a  most 


natural  way,  so  affected  their  mental  processes  that  they  haw  be- 
come,  scarcely  through  any  fault  of  their  own.  inci^mble  of  meet- 
ing new  conditions  in  the  social  order.  And  these  lawyers  (tften 
fool  themselves  Into  thinking  that  the  reading  of  half  a  dooen 
articles  on  the  cvirrency  question  or  the  tariff  act  Is  keying  In 
touch  with  public  progress.  Likewise,  they  often  believe  they  are 
nobly  serving  their  community,  for  example,  by  presiding  over 
local  school  boards;  that  their  generous  impulse  toward  education 
Is  sufficient.    They  do  not  seek  for  other  proofs  of  fitness. 

The  number  of  laws  recently  enacted  in  the  United  States  that 
give  expression  to  the  cry  of  human  rights  against  property  righto 
shows  that  legislatures  are  yielding  to  the  demands  of  modern 
society.  But  these  steps  in  progress  are  taken  in  spite  of  the 
activity  of  the  great  body  of  lawyers,  rather  than  because  of  it. 

The  resistance  offered  by  oui  courte  to  the  onward  push  of 
liberal  democracy  cannot  be  attributed  entirely  to  an  antiquated 
system  of  law.  The  common  law  is  elastic  and  flexible;  and  It  will 
ordinarily  yield  under  properly  directed  pressure  to  modem  re- 
quirements. Through  the  power  of  Judges  to  ovemile  prior 
decisions  the  law  contains  within  Itself  the  ability  to  reform 
Itself.  But  the  blame  shoiild  rest  rather  with  the  lawyer  and  the 
Judge,  who,  lacking  In  progressive  thinking,  are  influenced  in 
their  Interpretation  of  the  law  by  their  own  inability  to  grasp 
modem  Industrial  and  social  problems,  and  who  believe  "that  the 
tendency  to  err  is  in  the  direction  of  not  Am^inrtng  enoxigh  laws 
unconstitutional." 

If  orderly  government  is  to  endure,  we  must  have  the  **«<Tt-nnce 
of  those  who,  because  of  their  fundamental  toiowledge  of  the  law 
and  experience  In  the  law,  are  particularly  able  to  g^de  opinion 
Into  proper  channels  of  legislative  enactment,  who  are  technically 
capable  of  framing  laws  that  will  embody  the  demands  of  modem 
society  and  at  the  same  time  meet  the  requlremente  of  the  SU" 
preme  C!ourt  that  passes  upon  their  validity. 

This  need  Is  Illustrated  by  the  history  of  recent  legislation 
known  as  workmen  compensation  acts,  which  at  first  were  so  im- 
properly drawn  that  the  Supreme  Coiirt  declared  them  void.  Imt 
when  redrawn  properly  were  imanimously  upheld.  TTie  laymen's 
efforts  at  lawmaking  will  necessarily  be  crude  on  the  technical 
side.  The  advancement  of  society  Is  made  through  ite  vae  of  the 
services  of  those  most  able  to  minister  to  Ite  needs.  The  ">*lclrg 
and  the  construing  of  laws  for  a  society  as  c<xnplicated  as  la 
ours  of  the  twentieth  centiiry,  require  special  training.  eq>erlence, 
and  effort.  If  lawyers  were  in  the  same  degree  as  formerly  lead- 
ers In  politics  and  reform,  undoubtedly  the  Constitution  and  the 
Judiciary  would  come  In  for  much  less  muckraking. 

The  need  of  this  leadership  will  be  greater  tn  the  future  than 
ever  before.  The  effects  of  the  European  war.  If  nothing  else,  will 
make  It  so.  The  efforts  to  better  the  conditions  of  living  have  not 
been  halted  by  this  war.  as  some  believe.  IHe  thinWng  that  the 
war  is  causing  the  masses  of  men  and  women  to  do  will  give  a 
pressure  to  reform  and  an  impetus  to  democracy  greater  than  either 
ever  had  before. 

In  qxiallfying  anew  for  this  great  leadership  lawyers  coiild  satisfy 
their  conservative  training  and  natures,  if  need  be,  by  studying 
afresh  the  purposes  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution — ^that  Ite 
aim  should  be  the  control  of  government  by  the  people.  If  this 
control  has  been  lost,  let  It  be  the  duty  of  the  lawyers  to  discover 
the  means  by  which  it  can  be  regained.  Let  them  reread  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  which  declarCT  that  all  men  are  cre- 
ated equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
Inalloiable  rlghte;  that  to  secure  these  rlghte  govemmente  are 
Instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  Just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed;  that  whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes 
destrucUve  of  these  ends  it  Is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or 
abMlsh  It,  and  to  institute  a  new  government,  laying  ite  foundation 
upon  such  principles  and  organizing  ite  powers  In  such  a  form  as 
to  them  sliall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness. 
*v  *  l^T!,"..™"**  '^^  examples  in  the  past,  let  them  remember 
toat  the  distinguished  members  of  their  profession  who  signed  this 
Declaration  of  Independence  were  radicals — and  more  than  radi- 
cals; «id  If  the  lives  of  the  great  lawyers  of  the  past  who  helped 
to  make  this  country  great  have  any  significance  for  us  now  it 
should  be  to  Inspire  the  lawyers  of  today  to  stand  with  the  people 
in  their  fight  for  a  real  democracy  and  to  devote  themselves  unhesi- 
tetlngly  to  the  service  of  this  democracy  in  the  critical  period  uoom 
which  It  is  now  entering.  *^ 


UnemploTment  Remains  Onr  Greatest  Problem 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  19. 1937 

Mr.  VOORHIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  America  is  experiencing 
a  business  recovery.    It  is  rnttUng  nuny  people's  hearts 
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Ilghtor.  Our  concern  today  should  be  that  we  do  not  let  it 
make  our  hearts  too  light  or  our  minds  too  much  at  ease. 
For,  though  business  is  better,  though  profits  are  larger, 
though  our  production  is  back  to  approximately  90  percent 
of  what  it  was  in  1929.  though  1.500,000  people  have  been 
reemployed  in  the  past  year,  nevertheless,  there  are  still 
5,000,000  less  people  employed  by  private  industry  today 
than  there  were  in  1929.  My  authority  for  this  statement 
is  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  a  very  conservative 
source  of  business  and  economic  information. 

Unemployment  is  still  our  major  problem.  With  the 
possible  exception  of  the  problem  of  war  and  peace,  it  is 
the  outstanding  problem  of  our  age  and  we  cannot  forget 
it,  we  cannot  run  away  from  it.  we  cannot  adopt  the  danger- 
ous policy  of  attempting  to  let  it  solve  itself. 

THX  IMMEDIATB   QUISTION 

The  immediate  question  which  the  House  is  called  upon 
to  consider  is  the  deficiency  appropriation  for  W.  P.  A.  My 
contention  is  that  the  W.  P.  A.  appropriation  is  the  most 
important  one  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  make.  It  is  Amer- 
ica's backlog.  It  has  been  the  bread  and  butter  of  people 
who  otherwise  would  either  have  had  to  starve  or  depend 
upon  charity.  If  our  recovery  is  to  be  sustained,  I  believe 
sufficient  funds  must  be  appropriated  so  that  W.  P.  A.  can 
continue  in  the  next  6  months  to  employ  at  least  as  many 
people  as  it  has  employed  on  the  average  during  1936.  This 
will  require  not  less  than  $1,000,000,000. 

The  rest  of  my  remarks  will  be  by  way  of  explaining  why 
I  believe  this. 

As  we  analyze  carefully  our  present  situation  certain 
startling  facts  become  apparent.  A  careful  checking  of  the 
most  accurate  figures  we  possess  on  the  subject  will  reveal 
that  in  1929.  the  year  of  our  all-time  production  peak,  there 
were  between  3,000.000  and  4,000,000  people  unemployed  in 
our  country.  Had  this  not  been  the  case,  the  crash  of  that 
year  might  not  have  been  so  bad  as  it  was.  For  all  the 
experience  since  that  time  with  the  enlightened  policies  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  to  prove  that  the  key  to  prosperity 
lies  in  distribution  of  income  to  those  who  do  not  have  in- 
come, in  putting  bread  and  butter  money  into  hands  that 
will  immediately  spend  it  because  they  must.  Unemploy- 
ment means  no  purchasing  power — ^unless  you  have  a  pro- 
gram of  corresponding  Government  employment  to  prevent 
this  from  happening. 

I  have  said  that  there  are  today  5,000.000  fewer  people 
employed  by  private  industry  than  there  were  in  1929.  I  do 
not  particularly  blame  private  industry,  except  in  that  it  has 
lengthened  working  hours.  But  the  fact  is  there  are  5.000,- 
000  less  people  emplosred  today  than  in  1929.  W.  P.  A.  em- 
ployed 3,036.000  at  its  peak  in  February  1936.  In  the  cal- 
endar year  1936  it  employed  an  average  of  2.550.000  persons. 
W.  P.  A.  then,  in  1936  did  not  even  come  close  to  employing 
all  the  imemployed.  It  employed  about  ooe-f  ourth  of  them. 
In  1929  we  had  at  least  3,500,000  unemployed.  Today,  in 
spite  of  business  recovery,  there  are  5.000,000  fewer  employed 
than  there  were  then.    That  makes  8,500,000. 

TOUTH  Anna  ITS  THOTmAMOB 

It  may  be  said  that  there  have  been  5,000,000  reemployed 
since  the  depth  of  the  depression  before  Mr.  Roosevelt  took 
office  in  1933.  Tliat  Is  true,  but  during  each  of  these  yean 
there  have  been  400,000  young  i)eople  graduating  from  our 
schools  and  our  colleges  and  going  forth  to  seek  a  place 
where  they  could  earn  their  living.  And  this  has  been  hap- 
pening every  year  since  1929.  which  means  for  7  years,  and 
adds  up  to  another  2.800.000  people  who  have  either  not 
found  Jobs  or  have  pushed  someone  else  out  of  t^em. 

Since,  understandably  enough,  we  have  not  yet  foimd 
ways  and  means  of  retiring  our  aged  citizens  from  industry, 
the  only  ofEset  that  can  be  made  against  this  group  of 
young  people  who  must  be  added  annually  to  the  numbers 
of  those  who  should  have  Jobs,  Is  the  number  of  people 
who  die.  And  since  our  death  rate  is  11.3  per  1.000,  we 
discover  that  for  every  400,000  who  graduate  from  our 


schools,  45,000  people  die  and  thus  cease  to  be  active  In 
locddng  for  jobs.  In  7  years  this  would  amount  to  315,000, 
so  I  will  subtract  a  round  400,000  from  the  number  and 
say  2,400.000  new  potential  workers  have  been  added  to 
our  unemployed  since  1929. 

I  do  not  discoimt  one  single  bit  the  fact  that  the  policies 
and  accomplishments  of  the  Roosevelt  administration — to 
my  mmd  the  greatest  in  our  history — have  brought  about 
reemployment  of  5,000.000  iieople  since  1932.  Neither  do 
I  discount  the  fact  that  we  have  started  the  work  of  pro- 
viding security  in  old  age.  But  I  am  speaking  of  today,  of 
the  month  of  January  1937.  and  as  of  this  date  I  can  state 
truthfully  that  we  are  not  retiring  people  from  Industry  at 
65  or  at  any  other  age.  We  are  helping  them  in  their 
need,  helping  bosrs  and  girls  through  school,  too.  by  the 
N.  Y.  A;  but  we  are  not  removing  either  of  these  groups 
tram  the  numbers  of  people  ^ho  need  Jobs. 

A   BTABTUHO   TOTAL 

We  then  have  3,500,000  imemployed  in  1929.  2.400.000  new 
workers  added  since  that  time,  and  5,000.000  of  the  number 
of  employed  in  1929  who  are  still  out  of  jobs.  This  makes 
a  roimd  total  of  10.900.000  imemployed  at  the  present  time. 
And  may  I  repeat  that  W.  P.  A.  employed  3.036.000  at  its 
peak  and  an  average  of  2.550.000  in  the  year  1036.  On 
December  26. 1936.  there  were  2.188,000  employed  by  W.  P.  A. 

I  can  imagine  some  are  thinking  that  not  all  of  our  unem- 
ployed are  capable  of  filling  Jobs.  To  some  extent  that  is 
true.  We  have  made  some  people  unemployable  in  the  past 
few  years.  But  neither  W.  P.  A  nor  Government  public 
works  have  doxie  this.  On  the  contrary,  the  absence  of  an 
adequate  program  of  public  works  and  the  failure  of  industry 
to  employ  our  people  have  together  done  this.  And  on  the 
whole  the  net  result  of  W.  P.  A.  has  been  to  prevent  more 
people  from  becoming  unemployable  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case. 

Bisx  xw  cumxo  w.  r.  a. 

And  now  shall  we  cut  W.  P.  A?  Shall  we  provide  leas 
money  than  was  provided  last  year?  Two  arguments  in 
favor  of  such  a  course  will.  I  know,  be  given.  One  is  that 
business  recovery  will  go  on  reabsorbing  people  in  the  coming 
year.  If  I  have  not  already  answered  this  argument.  I  do  so 
now  with  a  quotation  from  the  weekly  report  on  business 
conditions  given  out  by  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  on 
January  2, 1937: 

There  are  indications,  however,  that  employment  wiU  show  little, 
if  any.  increase  in  1S>37  In  view  of  the  prospect  at  eome  curtailment 
of  output.  It  is  certain  that  the  oul^t  of  agricultural  products 
wUI  show  a  decline  aa  the  result  of  the  193S  drought.  Some  reces- 
sions in  industrial  output  is  also  indicated  by  the  ezceaelve  rate 
of  the  past  3  years  and  by  signs  of  an  Interruption  of  the  infla- 
tionary movement  which  tias  been  a  fundamental  faetor  aooount- 
Ing  for  the  current  recovery  movement. 
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The  next  argument  may  be  that  the  accuracy  at  my  flguns 
is  called  in  question.  If  so,  let  me  point  out  the  obvious  fact 
that  we  have  at  present  no  accurate  means  of  knowing  how 
many  Jobs  are  available  in  industry  or  of  what  kind,  and 
that  we  do  not  even  have  accurate  knowledge  of  the  num- 
ber of  people  unemplojred.  A  census  of  unemployment  wlU 
help,  temporarily.  But  what  we  must  have  sooner  or  later 
is  a  Nation-wide  system  of  Government  employment  and 
labor  coordinating  bureaus.  In  these  bureaus  every  unem- 
ployed person  must  be  registered  and  every  employer  re- 
quired to  record  each  week  his  need  for  additicmal  workers. 
And  if  it  were  within  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  do  so.  I  should  like  to  see  it  abolish  every  private  empl^- 
ment  agency  in  the  land  in  favor  of  such  a  scientiflc  system 
as  I  have  described.  For  until  we  know  that  those  now  on 
W.  P.  A  can  find  a  way  to  sapport  their  families  In  private 
industry  we  have  no  business  to  cut  it  down,  either  from 
the  standpoint  (tf  maintaining  the  recovery  we  have  thus 
far  made  or  from  the  standp(Hnt  of  humanity  to  our  unem- 
ployed. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  every  breadwinner  In  ^"*frU^ 
has  a  right  to  woi^ 


I.   ■ 
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jmr,  in  emphiylng  l^SOOjOOO  people,  W.  P.  A.  apoit 
•a  avence  of  $170.000/MN)  a  month.  This  was  exclualTe 
of  eonslderable  aoms  spent  by  the  Resettlement  Aitmlnistra- 
Hon,  the  bulk  of  which  vent  to  provide  xelief  for  droog^t 
•offerers.  Six  months  is  the  period  for  which  we  are  now 
apiaroivlaUng  funds.  Six  mcmtbs  at  $170j000,000  per  month 
would  be  $1X120.000.000.  This  is  wiiat  wiU  have  to  be  appro- 
priated to  eiMble  W.  P.  A.  to  do  the  same  job  it  did  last 
year.  And  if  anyone  oq^ects  recovery  to  make  that  job  any 
aamJier  he  must  consider  that  against  any  such  prospect 
must  be  set  down  the  two  counterbalancing  facts:  Fbrst.  that 
then  are  the  winter  and  wrings  months  when  empkomaent 
jg  normaUy  at  its  lowest  ebb;  and  second,  that  the  job  of 
caring  lor  ctatnigfat  sufferers  has  only  just  begun. 


Oar  counUy  has  another  great  problem  still  remaining. 
It  is  the  problon  as  old  as  America,  of  people  seeking  new 
places  in  which  to  settle;  the  prcrtdem  of  the  transient 
family.  W.  P.  A.  oiBcials  teU  me.  and  truly,  they  cannot 
empkqr  these  people  untU  cider  residents  of  a  given  locality 
are  given  work.  And  so.  barring  an  adequate  appropria- 
tioo  to  the  W.  P.  A.  and  the  Resettlement  Administration. 
these  folks  must  continue  to  be  kicked  back  and  forth  across 
the  Nation,  without  roots,  without  health  or  hope,  and  with- 
OQt  a  chance  for  rehahtWtation.  Local  relief  agencies,  at 
least  in  my  own  sectitm  of  California,  cannot  possibly  deal 
with  this  problem.  In  the  year  ended  June  1936.  87,000 
people  alone  seeking  rtfuge  from  the  drought  entered  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  a  national  problem  and  must  sooner  or  later 
be  dealt  with  on  a  natiraal  scale. 

I  am  not  pifarting  with  the  House  to  appropriate  mon^  to 
be  thrown  away.  I  am  plrarting  for  funds  with  which  to 
amrioy  people  to  do  useful  work,  to  build  schools,  to  provide 
flood-control  protccUon.  to  meaeire  our  sodls  and  forests,  to 
harness  our  rivers,  to  perform  a  thousand  useful  and  neces- 
sary tasks.  And  maybe  thero  are  others  here  who  like  myself 
•le  receiving  earnest  appeals  from  ^^^y^m^i^lti^  tn  their  dis- 
tilcta  not  to  let  W.  P.  A.  cut  down  its  contributions  on  the 
local  projects  because  the  towns  and  cities  have  gone  the  limit 
and  cannot  IIimI  funds  to  finish  the  projects  if  the  Govern- 
ment does  not  keep  up  its  share  to  the  figure  it  originally 


nopQsnxnv 

Remember,  this  appropriation  is  a  bread-aikl-butter  propo- 
sition. No  one  lives  in  luxury  on  $55  or  $65  or  $85  a  month. 
ThataoDeyistfaelifeof  millions  of  Americans.  It  is  a  cheap 
price  to  pay.  even  if  it  costs  many  hundred  million  dollars 
•  yeer.  to  keep  America  at  work.  Coogrees  wiD  make  no 
other  appropciatian  as  important  as  this. 

And  I  sutaesit  to  thoae  who  may  object  and  aay.  "Whore  wi£ 
you  get  the  money?"  the  foBsfwing  figures  just  as  a  sugges- 
tion and  as  a  partial  answer.  Ih  ItSS  the  480.000  people  in 
IMb  Matlflnirtio  had  the  largest  incomes  had  an  aggr^ate  in- 
cone  of  $7j0OftJOMOO  in  round  figures  and  paid  in  Income 
taxn  joat  $009j000,000. 

The  matter  of  halairtng  the  Budget  is  m>t  really  the  point 
TiMac  an  otbsr  placn  we  can  CRonomiae,  and  I  believe  we 
afaonld  do  eo.  TSiere  an  additional  revemies  to  be  had.  too. 
and.  if  abaahifeely  nfwiij.  I  believe  we  ahoukl  get  them, 
ftit  if  then  is  any  plan  where  it  is  wrong  to  economin.  it 
Is  in  the  xeaka  of  a  man'a  right  to  earn  a  livii«  and  support 
his  family.  For  that  is  a  man'k  soul— aiul  a  nation's  soul, 
too.  In  my  hanble  opinlan.  the  greatest  single  work  of 
PnsUent  BoQoenit  has  been  his  leadership  in  bringing  our 
FBderal  Oonmncnt  to  take  respODsibility  for  the  protection 
In  this  cannkry  of  the  right  of  people  to  earn  a  living.  That 
Job  is  not  done.  It  will  not  be  done  for  some  time  to  come. 


If  this  reeovery  is  to  continae  Into  a  lasting  prosperity.  It 
has  got  to  be  a  balanced  lecoveiy.  The  collapn  of  1929  was 
the  ttreei  nsidt  of  the  failure  <rf  thon  who  guided  the 
destinin  of  our  Nation  in  the  twenties— to  see  to  it  that  in- 
ef  ftomev^  unemployed  and  poorly  paid  worfecn  kept 


pace  with  our  Industrial  progress.   Indeed.  I  believe  the  very 
low  income-tax  rates  of  the  Mellon  regime  had  considerable 
to  do  in  making  the  crash  worse. 
Let  us  not  make  the  same  mistake. 


Public  Power  Bloc,  or  Group,  of  House  Members 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  January  22, 1937 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  THE  ELECTBIO  POWER  BLOC 


Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  press  has  already  car- 
ried a  report  of  the  organization  this  morning  of  an 
electric  power  bloc,  or  group,  by  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Members  of  that  group  elected  me  their  chairman, 
and  elected  Hon.  Knttte  Hill,  of  Washington,  secretary. 

I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  statement 
of  the  policies  of  the  organization  as  set  out  in  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  at  this  first  meeting,  and  which  reads  as 
follows: 

As  IndlTldaal  Representatives  In  Congress,  we  are  banded  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  striving  to  save  for  the  American 
pec^Ie,  now  and  for  all  time  to  come,  the  hydroelectric  power  of 
the  Nation,  one  of  the  greatest  natural  resouroes  In  all  the  wortd. 

If  we  lose  it  now,  it  is  gone  forever. 

We  regard  the  hydroelectric  power  in  our  navigable  streams 
and  their  tributaries  as  public  property,  national  wealth,  which 
belongs  to  all  the  American  people  and  shotild  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  all. 

Whoever  controls  the  water  power  of  this  country  tn  tbs  years 
to  come  will  control  the  Nation. 

We  believe  this  power  should  be  made  available  to  every  home 
In  America  at  rates  based  upon  the  cost  of  generation,  transmls- 
Bion,  and  distribution. 

We  believe  the  Government  should  hold  in  perpetuity  the  dams 
tt  now  owns  or  has  under  construction,  or  In  contez^platlon,  and 
should  build  and  own  the  transmission  lines  to  convey  the  electric 
energy  generated  at  those  dams  throughout  the  dlstrlbutkm  radius 
of  each  one,  and  sell  It  wholesale  to  cities,  towns,  cooperative  asBb- 
clations,  and  other  public  agencies  at  tlMi  mtniprmm  rates  neces- 
sary to  amortize  that  part  of  the  Investment  charged  to  power  in 
40  or  60  years,  with  the  distinct  and  spedflc  requirement  that  it 
be  distributed  to  the  ultimate  consumers  at  the  yardstick  rates, 
or  rates  based  upon  the  cost  of  Its  purdiaae  and  distribution. 

We  believe  In  encouraging  and  assisting,  ttaroxigh  governmental 
aid,  the  coxmtles,  cities,  towns,  coopcavtive  associations,  or  other 
public  imlts  in  owning  and  operating  their  dectric  dlstrltmtloa 
systems. 

We  we  unalterably  opposed  to  pooling  the  public  power  pro- 
duced by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  on  the  Tennessee  RTva*. 
or  at  Boulder  Dam  on  the  Colorado  River,  Bonneville  or  Orand 
Coulee  on  the  Columbia  River,  or  by  any  other  governmental  prot- 
ect or  agency  with  that  of  any  private  power  ooanMuur  or  private 
distribution  agency. 

We  are  opposed  to  pooHng  public  transmission  fadUtlea  with 
those  of  private  power  companies,  or  of  selUng  public  power  whole- 
sale to  private  power  companies,  except  on  short-term  contracts 
with  no  binding  agreements  to  renew,  and  then  only  with  the 
QMciflo  written  provision  that  it  Is  to  be  retailed  to  ttie  ultimata 
consumeta.  without  discrimination,  at  the  yardstick  rates,  or  rates 
based  upon  the  cost  of  generation,  transmission,  and  distribution 

In  order  to  avoid  duplication,  we  favor  the  Oovenmienfs  pur- 
ehaalng  the  transmlaslon  lines  where  they  would  paraUel  the 
puhUc  Ui^  necessary  to  carry  public  power  to  its  destination, 
provided  these  lines  can  be  piirchased  at  their  actual  values  If 
not.  then  we  favor  the  Government's  building  Its  own  transmls- 
Mon  lines,  regardless  of  duplication. 

We  favor  the  municipaUtlea  owning  their  own  distribution  sys- 
tems. Where  those  distributioQ  faoUities  ax«  owned  by  prlvat* 
power  companies,  we  favor  aiding  the  munlc^taUties  in  buying 
^em  out  provided  they  can  be  purchased  at  their  actual  values. 
V  not,  then  we  favor  aiding  the  mtmidpalitieB  in  eonstructing 
toelr  own  distribution  systems  and  staad-by  planta. 

We  favor  rural  electrification  on  a  national  seal*,  in  order  to 
siqtply  electric  energy  to  every  farm  honae  in  America  at  Uie 
yardstick  ntes,  and  we  urge  that  the  amount  appropriated  for 
rural  electnflcation  be  greatly  increased  and  tb&t  the  reMrlctions 
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o  ■>  to  fOuMilatu  ttao  tfectrtflesttai  of 
ilbm   farm  homes  of  the  NaUoa. 

We  believe  In  adapting  the  allotment  plan  or  loan  and  grant 
plan,  now  en^jioyed  hi  supplytng  funds  to  Dnmiclpalttles  through 
the  P.  W.  A.,  in  order  to  promote  the  building  of  these  rural  llne& 
Some  such  arrangement  seems  to  us  to  be  abadut^y  necessary  if 
we  are  to  electrify  the  farm  homes  of  this  country  during  the 
life  of  this  generation. 

We  would  have  it  understood  and  so  provided  that  these  lines, 
when  buHt  and  paid  for,  are  to  bekmg  to  the  farmers  themselves. 

We  favor  the  contlmxation  of  the  Electric  Home  and  Farm 
Authority  and  such  extension  of  it  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
that  organlaatten  to  extend  credit  to  the  hoxnebcMers  <rf  America 
at  the  lowest  rates  of  Interest  possible,  in  order  that  they  may 
equip  tfaetr  bomes  witli  those  electric  appliances  necessary  to  lift 
ttie  burdens  of  drudgeiy  from  the  shoulders  of  the  hoos^older,  or 
the  housevirlfe,  and  other  members  of  the  family,  and  enable  ttiem 
to  Hve  In  eomfbrt  and  decency  and  to  enjoy  their  share  o(  the 
blessings  of  this  advanced  electric  civilization. 

Through  such  a  p(dicj  we  hope  to  give  all  our  people  the  benefits 
ot  cheap  electricity  and  to  make  our  country  the  richest,  the  most 
prosperous,  the  most  jxywerful,  the  most  independent,  the  most 
contented,  and  most  enli^ttened  nation  the  wortd  has  evsr  known. 


Sjpaniak  Embargo  Act— Why  I  Voted  ^No' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  T.  BERNARD 

OF  MIKNSSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHESENTATTVES 
Thiatdxty.  January  21.  1937 

Mr.  BERNARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
extend  my  remarks  to  clarify  the  position  that  I  took  on  the 
ao-caDed  neatrality  resohition  presented  on  the  Hoor  of  this 
House  by  the  esteemed  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreicn  Affairs,  the  Honofrable  Sam  D.  McRktvolss.  of  Ten- 
nessee, the  afternoon  of  January  6. 1937. 

HO  oppoBTUMrrr  warn,  usaaxB 

I  was  opposed  to  this  hurriedly,  almost  secretly,  introduced 
resolution  to  embargo  shipments  of  arms  from  this  country  to 
the  legally  constituted  democratic  Govemm»it  of  Spain.  In 
voting  against  this  unneutral  "neutrality"  act  I  stood  alone  in 
tills  Congress.  Tb  have  taken  such  a  lone  stand  here  was 
not  easy  and  could  not  have  been  done  by  me  on  su^  a  grave 
matter  without  the  deepest  and  most  sincere  ezaminatian  of 
the  qfuestions  involved  and  of  my  own  motives. 

Such  examination  t^ls  me  that  tbis  was  not  a  time  for 
expediencies,  trickery,  or  excuses,  or  for  betrayal  of  the 
masses  of  tte  people  iiho  elected  many  of  qs  on  our  prom- 
ises to  fight  here  for  peace.  It  tells  me  that  this  was  a 
direct  attack  on  democratic  Spain  Hispitff^i  under  the 
mantle  of  neutrality. 

Why  is  neutrality  looked  upon  as  the  same  thing  as 
peace  in  wo  many  quarters?  Bern  is  it  that  this  eonfuston 
exists  here?  I  tUnk  that  ttds  is  ttae  reason:  In  the  past  the 
great  crtmtnal  debauches  we  know  as  wars  have  generally 
been  waged  between  those  nations  and  their  Innocent 
peoples  which  have  been  caught  in  the  chitdtes  of  rival 
imperialists.  Who  dares  to  stand  iq>  today  and  say  that 
the  terrible  workl  slaughter  of  1914  was  not  brought  about 
because  rival  privileged  dasses  and  phitocrats  sought  to 
otttgrab  esuch  other?  Who  dares  to  say  that  our  people  were 
not  dragged  taito  this  orgy  of  death  in  the  interests  of  our 
own  finan^al  overloa-ds?  In  fact,  a  vast  majority  of  the 
wars  of  the  past  are  now  reoognted  as  having  been  Just 
mch  struggles  over  loot.  However,  we  know  that  there 
have  also  been  other  kinds  of  wazB*  such  as  our  own  RevosL.^ 
hitionary  War.  as  well  as  wars  against  eokmial  aggreaors. 
wlierein  entire  peoples  have  attempted  to  protect  them- 
selves against  enslavement. 

Tlie  American  people,  having  cone  to  know  these  facts. 
have  also  bee<xne  determined  that  they  diall  not  again  allow 
tticfDBelves  to  be  pushed  into  aiding  one  or  anottter  group  of 
Imperialist  gangsters  in  theta:  greedy  and  Uoody  straggles 
aeainii  each  other.  In  such  a  atUmtian  they  say,  *^e  shaU 
not  aUow  one  gun.  one  airplane,  or  one  bayonet  to  be  shipped 
or  to  be  used  for  the  butchoy  of  innocent  peoides  drivoo, 
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wMttd,  or  attacked  by  nicb  maatera."  Above  an.  thiy  say. 
"We  wUl  not  tolerate  any  move  that  will  lead  to  our  becom- 
ing involved  in  tlie  support  of  one  aach  group  of  brigands 
against  another  similar  group.  We  will  demand  and  enforce 
rigid  neutrality  uiwn  our  own  tdutocrats  and  see  to  it  that 
they  pick  not  even  a  crumb  from  the  table  of  death.** 

This  is  the  sentiment  of  tlie  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people,  and  this  is  a  policy  that  I  will  fight  for. 

Does  this  emt)argo  that  is  so  bra^nly  aimed  at  the  first 
democratic  and  nonimperialist  ^lain  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen  conform  in  any  way  with  the  just  «»*"^»«th  of  the  com- 
mon people  of  this  country?  Everyone  must  dooy  th^T.  The 
facts  are  clear.  A  popularly  and  democraUcally  elected  gov- 
ernment of  Spain  has  been  treasonably  and  rebelliously  at- 
tacked by  a  handful  of  its  wealthy  privileged  classes  urged 
on  and  openly  supported  by  the  two  most  militaristie  and 
predatory  governments  of  Europe. 


m 


MwnrNiWis  smPFoaxofQ 

Armies  of  trained  mercenaries  and  the  most  deadly , 

ons  of  war  have  been  sus^iUed  in  order  to  «i^»*gMfr  the 
Spanish  peofit.  Fascism  is  engaging  in  the  open  rape  of 
^pain.  The  Aaoerican  people  have  not  and  will  not  aupp^ 
any  of  the  mercaoaries  or  the  weapons  f or  sucb  barbarous 
forces.  On  the  othor  hand,  it  has  aided  and  desires  to  aid 
the  nonimperialist  victinoized  peoples  of  Spain  insofar  as 
recognlEed  international  law,  humanitaxianlam.  and  aversion 
to  butchery  wUl  permit. 

vxoLATunf  or  nmMmxncmu.  law 

The  hitherto  accepted  principles  of  international  law  have 
been  invariably  taken  to  mean  that,  when  faced  with  rebel- 
lion, any  legal  recognised  government,  whether  democratic, 
dictatorial,  imperialistic,  or  otherwise,  is  entitled  freely  to 
purchase  mat^ials  and  supidies  and  to  receive  the  open  sup- 
port oi  aU  other  legal  governments  and  nations.  In  the  past, 
whenever  an  ^ipressed  pec^le  have  risen  in  arms  against  an 
oppressive  government,  these  principles  have  actively  ap- 
plied, and  even  oppressors  have  been  given  free  access  to 
American  markets  without  question.  Attempts  to  destroy 
commerce  and  such  goods  on  the  part  of  agents,  allies,  or 
supporters  of  such  rebellious  peoples  have  been  universally 
treated  as  piracy  and  either  imt  down  by  force  or  penalized 
by  heavy  indemnity. 

In  the  case  of  Spain  this  legal  and  time  honored  practice 
has  been  abandoned  since  last  July  by  many  i'^in*Ttiii  af 
Surope.    Can  such  action  be  called  neutral? 


XBDXaALITT 

Bf  way  «f  iihBtratioa  imagine  if  you  can  a  keenly  f o««hl 

baB  gaxae  between  bitter  rivals.  Suppose  the  "neutraT  um- 
pires suddenly  decided  after  the  game  had  started  to  make 
a  ^fraatic  change  of  the  rules  whkA  wouki  apptjr  only  to  this 
one  contest.  Rippoaint  that  everyone  reoogniwd  that  these 
new  mles  would  tiensendoariy  favor  one  aida  and  penalize 
the  other.  Oxdd  audi  action  be  called  neutral?  I^irther 
snppoae  that  the  team  which  was  ao  favored  by  this  change 
of  mlea  ita^  proceeded  to  violate  them  in  the  eight  of 
everyone  without  receiving  as  much  as  a  reprimand  tmn  the 
umpiiea.  Would  any  baseball  crowd  in  America  allow  such 
umjrires  to  get  away  either  with  the  claim  of  neutrality  or 
with  whole  hides? 

Such  noitrality  is  a  sham  which  cannot  fool  the  «^n"*'»ytn 
working  people  of  any  eoontry. 

However,  let  us  dismiss  tlie  partiealar  facts  relattasg  to 
Spain  and  deal  with  the  general  problem  c<Hifrontlng  us. 
het  us  remember  the  tremoidoua  orge  toward  peace  that  is 
abroad  throu^Mut  our  country.  Let  us  reeogniae  the  de- 
termination to  prevent  oursdvee  froaa  being  draim  again 
into  predatory  wars.  Certainly,  I  am  the  last  to  aay  that 
there  ahoukl  not  be  legislated  a  real  neutrality  policy  «4idch 
will  promote  peace  thwaighout  the  world  and  prevent  our 
being  dragged  Into  the  loottaig  expeditions  of  any  other 
oountries. 

I  deugr.  however,  that  legislation  affectii«  our  intemational 
relations  and  obligations  can  be  neutral  when  it  to  aimed 
to  apply  only  to  one  country.    This  is  true,  whether  or  not 
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that  eountrj  la,  fbr  wmplfi,  CQbi— remember  the  Flatt 
ameDdment;  Japuk— constder  tlie  Jiipaneiip  SzclusUm  Act; 
rhhw  tlilnir  of  extnlerrltartellty:  or  any  other  countzy. 
To  attempt  to  cloak  meh  leglalatlan  in  the  gannents  of  neu- 
trality is  damnable  hypocrisy.  Even  if  the  le8islati<»i  were 
itaeU  Boond  and  desbrable,  under  no  eircmnstances  can  it  be 
other  than  partisan  In  (diaracter.  When,  as  in  the  present 
case,  the  object  of  such  partisan  legislation  is  to  choice  off 
democnitic  Spain  from  its  legitimate  Intematknutl  rights  at 
a  time  while  It  Is  being  assailed  by  the  Fascist  hordes  of 
Burope.  the  hjrpocrttical  claim  of  neutrality  becomes  a  thou- 
sand times  more  damnable. 

At  this  very  moment  black-winged  birds  of  death,  sent  to 
Spain  by  the  rapacious  farces  of  wrtflshnfm,  greed,  and  intol- 
erance, are  raining  bcnnbs  upon  defenseless  people,  jroung  and 
old  alike.  Fierce,  savage,  brutal  Moors  and  mercenary  sol- 
diov  are  butchering  the  brave  ttefenders  of  Spanish  democ- 
racy; and  ^rby7  Why?  Because  Spain  actually  has  today  a 
gofvemnient  "of  the  people,  bf  the  people,  and  for  the  peot^e." 
Tea;  the  Spanish  people  have  (^pened  their  eyes;  they  have 
begun  to  push  aside  the  ycdce  which  had  kept  them  for  cen- 
turies m  Ignorance  and  dazkness;  and  how  did  they  do  this? 
By  estaldishing  by  an  overwhdming  vote  of  the  people  a 
repobilc— a  democracy.  But  by  doing  so  they  brought  upon 
themselves  the  vrrath  of  the  International  bankers;  the  war 
lords;  the  merchants  of  death;  the  forces  of  fascism. 

No;  those  who  make  billions  gut  of  human  misery  and 
Uoodahed  decided  long  ago  that  real  democracy  shall  not  be 
tolerated  on  earth.  What  matters  if  Italy,  Oermany,  and 
Portug^  are  sending  troops  and  munitions  to  crush  the 
spirit  orhberty  in  Spain,  a  friendly  sister  republic?  Our 
money  lords  are  thoroughly  satisfied.  That  Is  their  wish 
and  desire.  They  are  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  Span- 
ish azlstoerats,  the  class  that  some  40  years  ago  attempted 
to  ertinguish  the  Cuban  fight  for  independence. 


The  neutrality  adopted  by  Congress,  at  the  insistence  of 
the  Rooaevett  administration.  Is.  to  use  the  words  of  the 
Ifteral  weekly,  the  Matlon.  "pro-Fwdst  neutrality."  As  the 
Nation  points  out: 

n&dar  Intanattonal  law  American  dtlacxu  an  prohibited  ttom 
aldtng  tha  military  ellmia  wmeh  has  men  up  against  the  duly 
alaelad  Oovmimant  of  ^>ain.  In  the  past  the  United  States  ha« 
new  challengBd  ttila  Umt.  On  the  contrary,  we  were  inaUrtent,  at 
the  time  at  our  own  Cini  War,  the  aerajmlous  observance  of  the 
rule:  and  hava  repeatedly  hidden  behind  It  when  euppcnrtlng 
puppet  Latin  Am«lean  dletatotahlpa  of  our  own  chooetng.    To 


take  aotlon  now  la  danirlng  aiqwUea  to  the  ^;>anlah  Oovemment 
la  Ita  hoar  of  need  woxud  be  a  daUberately  unfriendly  act. 


What  this 
tonot 


In  the  light  ol  future  war  developments 
I  read  again  from  the  Nation: 

Any  annnniiw— nt  by  the  U&ifeid  atataa  that  tt  will  not  under 
any  etrettmataaeaa  fumlih  the  beUlgannt  ooonMea  with  the  alnewa 
of  war  is  an  open  invitation  to  Hitler  to  launch  his  attack.  Sup- 
plies that  are  denied  the  democratic  countries  would  be  Just  as 
QBsfUl  to  Hitler  as  the  same  amount  of  siq^pUas  sealed  and  delivered 
to  Maal  Oenaany. 

The  N^  Republic  also  sees  the  aggravated  Fascist  danger 
flowing  from  false  neutrality. 

It  Is  obvious  that  a  genxUne  neutrality  on  tlie  part  of  Italy 
and  Oermany  will  not  be  obtained  by  the  latest  dlplomatle  efforts 
of  the  two  western  democradea.  That  reokoves  any  oldlgatlou 
at  theirs  not  to  Intervena.  It  la  Intolerable  that  the  Spanish 
Oovemment  should  be  deprived  of  Icgttlmato  sourcee  of  supply 
while  the  rebels  are  reeetvlng  aid  that  in  any  eaee  greatly  increases 
the  danger  of  war.  If  ftaneo  wins,  the  war-wOllng  powers  wlU 
be  Immensely  eneouraged  f«r  their  next 


m  the  name  of  neutrality  the  Uhited  States  Government 
offldally  supports  the  Fascists  of  Spain  and  of  the  world. 
Knowing  full  wdl  that  Franco  is  getting  not  only  arms  but 
tens  of  thousands  of  troops  from  Qennany,  Italy,  and  Portu- 
gal, the  oidiargo  stops  the  shipment  of  munitions  to  the 
legal  Oovemment  of  Spain.  Ih  actuality  it  places  the  bless- 
ing of  our  Gkyvemment  on  the  bloody  murder  of  Spanish 
toilers,  peasants,  and  th^  loved  ones.  Ttiis  is  not  the  wish 
of  the  American  people. 


Permit  me  to  quote  from  an  editorial  which  appeared  In  a 
recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Post  entitled  "Pirates  Disguised 
as  Crusaders."  Incidentally,  this  paper  Is  one  of  the  very 
few  dailies  that  actively  suivorted  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  for  reelection.    I  quote: 

The  pirates  of  old  at  least  had  the  coiirage  to  fly  the  Jolly  Roger. 

Thtj  gave  their  victims  a  fighting  chance. 

But  Hitler  and  Mussolini  continue  to  disguise  their  own  adven- 
tures in  piracy  as  a  holy  crusade  to  save  the  world  from  com- 
munism and  atheism. 

Tliey  are  as  unabashed  as  Captain  Kidd  when  England  tries  to 
set  an  example  by  putting  a  ban  on  volunteers. 

They  note  the  move  with  satisfaction — and  make  plana  to  send 
100,000  more  soldiers  to  help  Franco  overthrow  the  Spanish 
Bepubllc. 

Hitler  and  ifussollnl  used  the  red  bogey  at  home  and  are  now 
using  It  abroad. 

What  of  the  red  bogey  in  Spain? 

The  Impcullal  Foreign  Policy  Association  concludes  Its  study  of 
Tssues  behind  the  conflict  of  Spain"  by  reporting — 

The  Spanish  civil  war  was  not  provoked  by  Communists,  either 
In  Spain  or  Moscow.  Those  immediately  responsible  were  the  army 
generals.  The  evidence  available  to  date  affords  no  substantial 
support  for  the  charge,  so  assiduously  fostered  by  certain  sections 
of  Uie  American  press,  that  communism  was  mainly  to  blame  for 
plunging  Spain  into  bloodshed. 

Tlie  Communist  Party  has  been  credited  by  most  authivltles  Tilth 
not  mere  than  50,000  supporters  In  Spain  In  a  total  population  of 
29,000.000.  •  *  •  The  program  of  the  Spanish  popular  front 
government,  against  which  the  army  rebelled,  called  for  liberal 
rather  than  radical  reforms. 

Nor  can  the  pagan  and  anti-Christian  Hitler  represent  nttwaif 
as  the  savUv  in  Spain  of  the  religion  he  persecutes  at  home. 

The  Reverend  Father  Michael  OTlannagan,  brother-in-law  of 
De  Valera,  in  blessing  the  Irish  Republican  Brigade,  which  is  now 
flglitlng  imder  Frank  Ryan  for  the  Spanish  Republic  against  the 
Fawists,  told  the  Irish  anti-Fasclst  volunteers,  "The  Foreign  Legion 
and  the  Moorish  troops  are  to  Spain  what  the  Black  and  Tluia 
were  to  Ireland." 

Blackfriars,  organ  of  the  English  Domlnlfian  Fathers,  recently 
said:  "Every  Catholic  must  sympathize  with  the  Spanish  CathoUca. 
But  it  is  false  and  fundamentally  un-Chrtstian  to  range  one's 
self  for  this  reason  on  the  side  of  the  insurgents  and  to  refuse  his 
sympathy  to  those  who  resist  them  because  they  beUeve.  with 
reason,  that  they  are  faced  with  a  ferocious  reactionary  tyranny-." 

Hitler  and  Mtissolinl  aren't  the  first  scoundrels  who  protested 
that  they  were  only  trying  to  save  the  home,  the  church  mother- 
hood, and  the  flag. 

Ilie  sktill  and  crossbones  of  the  Jolly  Roger  lurk  behind  their 
oily  phrases. 

As  a  result  of  our  official  policy  the  Junkers  and  Capronl 
bombers  may  now  drop  their  loads  of  death  upon  the  people 
of  Idadrid  with  the  assurance  that  no  American  airplanes 
and  no  American  antiaircraft  guns  will  ward  off  their  on- 
sliiughts.  They  may  loose  clouds  of  poison  gas  if  they  will, 
because  American  gas  maslcs  will  not  stop  them.  Tlie  Span- 
isti  farmer,  worker,  artist,  office  clerk,  and  the  young  woman- 
hood of  Spain  will  now  have  to  fight  agtJnst  the  well- 
equipped  F&scist  army  with  little  better  than  dilapidated 
second-hand  military  equipment. 
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swaaioo  hxlps 

In  effect  this  embargo  says,  "We,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  hope  of  preventing  our  getting  into  a  for- 
ei4m  entanglement,  will  be  neutral.  We  will  boycott  both 
the  lawfully  democratic  elected  Government  and  the  rebels. 
In  other  words,  boycott  both  the  police  and  underworld. 
What  care  we  if  the  shipment  of  arms  and  men  by  Fascist 
Germany.  Italy,  and  Portugal  to  the  Spanish  rebels  continues 
iinrestricted?  What  care  we  if  our  so-called  neutrality 
legislation  prevents  the  democratic  Oovemment  of  Spain 
from  making  purchases  in  the  world  markets  that,  under 
international  law,  have  been  accorded  by  us  to  every  recog- 
nized government  for  the  past  150  years?" 

Every  schoolboy  knows  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  such 
aid  as  that  given  by  Lafayette  in  1776  the  English  Tories 
would  have  crushed  the  armies  of  our  Revolutionary  fathers. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  France's  aid  our  great  American 
democracy  might  never  have  been  established,  and  today 
we  rightfully  honor  and  praise  the  noble  deeds  of  that 
great  General  Lafayette.  In  Washington,  in  many  of  our 
sciiool  buildings  throughout  the  width  and  breadth  of  this 
land  we  have  statues  of  that  noble  general  who,  with  a  band 
of  soldiers,  left  his  native  land  and  came  to  our  shores  to 
help  us  in  that  hour  of  need.    No  story  of  the  history  of 


our  eouniiT  voidd  be  coomkte  without  meottanlnc  tlie  aU 
rendered  to  us  by  France  during  the  Revolutionary  days. 
Tet,  supposing  that  France  had  said.  It  is  true  that  t**Offf 
PQgrlm  Americans  aro  trying  to  ffltaWlBh  a  democracy.  It 
is  true  that  they  are  trying  to  break  away  from  Vbe  yoke 
ta  England,  bat  war  exists  and  therefore  let  us  be  neutral, 
let  us  place  an  arms  embcu'go. 

How  about  our  purchases  abroad  of  war  materials  in  the 
War  of  1812? 

It  would  seem,  my  friends,  that  we  have  forgotten  the 
importance  of  the  ability  of  the  Northern  Armies  to  pur- 
chase needed  materials  abroad  during  the  Civil  War.  What 
would  have  been  the  outcome  of  the  Civil  War  if  a  Hitler 
and  a  Mussolini  had  shipped  munitions  and  had  sent  troops 
from  their  regular  armies  to  aid  the  Confederacy,  disguised 
as  v(dunteer  soldiers  of  fortune? 

In  short,  my  friends,  when  a  duly  elected  democracy  Is 
threatmed  with  overturn  by  certain  disloyal  generals,  naing 
troops  and  stolen  equlixnent  to  attack  the  lawful  authori- 
ties of  the  country,  such  as  in  Spain,  and  are  aided  and 
abetted  by  foreign  forces,  and  wh^i  similar  democratic  gov- 
ernments duly  elected  l^  the  people  turn  a  deaf  ear  and 
deny  arms  to  the  legitimate  and  lawful  attempt  of  that 
democracy  to  defend  itself,  then  the  common  people  and 
aD  true  lovers  of  donocracy  may  well  be  fearful. 

FKISIBVX  017S  DSICOCXAC?  BT  0arjU4UiRU  DKKOCaATTC  OOVnunOERTB 

Ii^  friends,  there  is  only  one  way  that  American  democ- 
racy can  survive,  and  that  is  by  striving  to  protect  our 
democratic  rights  and  liberties.  This  can  be  helped  by  a 
foreign  poUcy  which  will  try  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
democratic  forms  of  govcrmnent  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
world.  As  real  true  friends  of  demoa«cy,  let  us  not  waver 
in  the  perpetuation  of  our  ideals,  and  let  us,  as  exponents 
of  those  principles,  preserve  and  protect  them  to  the  end 
where  they  will  be  safe  from  all  Fascist  attack. 

If  we  are  to  have  Ijwtelatlon  that  expreases  the  legitimate 
peace  desires  of  the  American  people,  it  must  give  a  new 
direction  to  intonational  law  and  a  new  group  of  statutes 
to  govern  our  relations  with  all  countries  and  all  peoples 
without  discrimlnatioii.  It  must  gdiuinely  support  peace 
and  be  Use  pet  hate  of  the  pro-Fascist  war  makers.  It  cer- 
tainly can  have  no  resemblance  to  the  embargo  against 
Spain  which  is  designed  to  wring  cheers  from  the  Fascists  of 
Berlin  and  Rome  and  groans  trom  the  peace  advocates  and 
•ntl-Fasclsts  in  those  countries  and  the  enttae  wortd. 

In  conclusioD  let  me  say  further  that  no  worthy  instru- 
ment f or  j)eaoe  or  neutrality  will  need  to  be  dragged  out  of  a 
hat  and  Jammed  down  our  throats  In  the  course  of  a  couple 
of  hours'  time.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  either  House  tA 
Omgress  to  surrender  its  ddlberative  duties,  chain  up  its 
committees,  and  gag  both  Itself  and  the  v^OB^  who  sent  us 
here  to  represent  them. 

Tlie  resolution  to  embargo  shipments  to  E^Mdn  is  a  par- 
tisan, pro-Fascist,  antidemocratic  measure.  It  la  against 
the  Interests  (tf  peace,  and  I  oKMae  It. 
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RADIO  annpagg  BY  BON.  BCANUXL 

OFT  JANUARY  10.  1987 


OP  NSW  YOBK, 


f    -T«^ 


Mr.  CEU£R.  Mr.  Speaker,  unda  the  leave  to  eatend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rkcoei>,  I  include  the  following  address  which 
I  delivered  recently  oy'tr  the  radio: 


A  lady  WM  mm  cnuBined  for  jury  duty. 
she  was  Mked.  "Do  you  beUeve  In  capital 
iriM  qulekty  rapUad.  "all  tliose  Oot^tasHaiB 

TtkU  point  of  view  nay  be  mora  videapnad  tbaa  you  think. 
On  tiM  mxtmom.  Ooagress  is  usuaUy  in  bad  odor.  It  pMsaa  Inooma 
taMs.  eufltoms  duties;  It  restricts  here  and  Intcflieres  tten.  Itetu- 
lally.  thereCora.  Its  ctode  of  enemies  laersasea.  Bnt»  truly,  the 
tmUag  at  Irtltatlan  at  Oongreas  Is  but  sfeja  deep.  Tba  granttiw 
of  Imposts  Is  followed  often  by  the  lifting  at  othns.  Pxohibttkm 
Is  effaced  by  repeal.  The  wounds  are  soon  healed,  and  the  fecUng 
grows  that  maybe  Congress  Is  not  so  bad  after  aU. 

At  the  iacepfttea  of  each  session  the  qnestlca  is  aaksd:  "What  is 
Oongrssa  going  to  dot"  Whatevw  apeoilatftan  than  may  be  eon- 
oemlng  tlie  bills  to  be  passed,  this  is  «s— *«*»>.  the  rrMnnasiinn 
wlU  legislate,  stneerely  and  patrlottcally.  for  "the  good  and  wdfai* 
of  the  country."  The  eoumry  kMka  to  OnMnss  m  It  doss  to  tha 
President — ^wlth  eonfldenoe. 

I  am  not  pnswiwisJ  ot  clairvoyanoe.  yet  I  can  saMy  mahs  tha 
f^lowlng  pertinut  observations  and  tancmt  eoBoeratng  the 


ITtOMS 

The  President.  In  his  budget  meesage.  spealB  at  the  need  for 
curtailment  of  outgo.  Revenues  have  laereaaed  grsatly.  Laiger 
sums  are  pouring  Into  the  Treasury  tram  tnoome  taaes,  Uouor 
taxes,  and  customs.  Such  additional  revenue  and  savliq>s,  due 
from  consolidation  of  agencies  and  bursaus,  and  the  general  reduc- 
tion In  over-«U  Oovemment  costs  wUl  greatly  reduoe  the  ISM 
deficit  from  the  present  hlf^  level.  The  Presldeat.  with  the  aid 
of  OoogresB.  wiu  try  to  balance  the  Budget  and  begUi  to  reduea 
the  national  debt  In  the  fiseal  year  of  18M.  By  nis^ej  balanrliw 
I  mean  current  espenses  wOl  not  eaosed  euirMt  wveauss.  This 
does  not  antietpate  such  extraordinary  or  enansney  aomendltw* 
like  drought  relief  or  work  relief.  Under  the  PrsMdeofs  plan, 
the  deficit  for  the  fiseal  year  beglnnhig  July  1  will  not  be  man 
than  four  hundred  million  compared  with  over  two  aad  ^<««^->»«if 
btlUon  in  the  current  flaeal  year  and  over  fOor  billlaa  seven  hun- 
dred mUllon  in  the  fiscal  year  of  19Se.  which  ended  hwt  lune  SO. 
Congress  win  oontlnue  such  publlo  Items  as  soil 
publla  roads,  rural  rrtiahUltation,  aid  to  tenant  femar 
clearance,  C.  C.  C  and  the  like. 

Significance  may  be  attached  to  the  announcement  by 
Glass,  of  Virginia,  tha*  he  wUl  retain  his  post  as  chattman  of  tha 
Senate  Apptt^irlatlons  Committee.  He.  togsthar  with  ChalrsMut 
BvcHAMAK.  at  the  Houas  Api»Y)pnatlons  Committee,  will  hold  dow« 
expenditures  to  a  minimum.  Both  will  protect  the  Traesuij  with 
the  same  faithfulness  that  Cerberus  guaided  ~   ~ 


■very  effort  will  be  made  to  obtain  new  VislelBlluii  to 
some  of  the  protections  labor  lost  with  the  dee«i  of  M.  B.  A. 
greae  tiioUld  snd  win  go  to  great  lengOis  to  stamp  out  citfid  labor. 
Twice  we  passed  laws  oUMeratIng  that  curse.  Twlee  the  Dupieaw 
Court  declared  our  efforts  unconstltuthmaL  Pkat  we  eai^ht  to 
tax  child  labor  out  of  existence.  Then  vre  sought  to  deprive  tha 
productivity  of  child  labor  of  its  Interstate  character.  Tha 
Supreme  Court  Uxtarpoaed  objeetlooa  denying  our  pow. 

The  Judidaiy  Committee  of  the  House,  of  wtddi  I  am  a  ranking 
member,  then  proposed,  and  both  Houses  paaesd.  a  child-labor 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  But.  alaa.  thrse-fonrths  of  tha 
States,  the  necessary  number,  have  not  yet  adapted  It.  Only  a 
comparatively  few  more  aovereifn  States  need  appiufs.  V«y 
properly,  the  President  has  sdrtresend  hlmsslf  to  thsae  recalcttrant 
and  backward  Statea.  His  dear-cut.  dsrion  caO  to  tha  people  og 
these  denying  States  should  undoubtedly  result  In  action  toward 
zmtifleatlon. 

Child  labor  remalna.  however,  a  fiestarlag  son  upon  oor  body 
politic.  We  can  hardly  caU  oursClvea  etvUtad  and  permit  tha 
sweating  and  driving  at  children  In  mine,  mlU.  and  factory.  It 
must  cease. 

If  the  States  will  not  ratify.  Congress  must  again  act  and  wiu  act. 
Ottwrwlse  we  stultify  ourselves.  We  must  draw  with  infinite  cara 
an  act  that  will  pass  ccmstltutlonal  muster.  The  Siqireme  Cburt. 
In  a  certain  aenoe.  may  be  on  trial.  As  a  Times  editorial  proper^ 
aald:  IChe  Prealdent's  trumpet  In  his  miaaage  to  Congrses  doea 
not  give  forth  an  uneertaln  aound.  But.  happily.  It  is  not  a 
summons  to  battle.  It  is,  rather,  a  note  mppmUx^  tar  peaceful 
cooperation  In  securing  national  •  •  •  Meesings  which  aiw 
the  heart**  desire  ef  aU  the  American  peopie."  We  can  pass  again 
SB  aaU-chlld-lahar  btU  along  tha  Uasa  of  the  MU  we  jnTrlliiJ 
sesslou,  which  prohibits  prtaon-made  gooda  crossing  State  lines. 
The  Court  declared  the  latter  constitutional.  Tttbupt  with  whaS 
Boosevelt  calls  "an  Increasingly  anltghtsnad  view",  that  Court  will 
ludd  sound  a  dilld-labor  bUf  drafted  along  similar  llnea. 

The  same  holds  fbr  fcmg  working  hoars  and  «tarvatlon  wages. 
Hb  decision  has  yet  been  reached  aa  to  the  beet  juthdal  wording 
of  such  propoaals.  They  must  and  wlU  be  drawn  with  greatast 
care.  We  In  Oongreas  are  bent  upon  ■wwt/'AHn  these  labor  iniqui- 
ties. There  la  fixed  determination,  both  tQxm  the  brow  of  tha 
Preeldent  and  of  Oongreae.  I  say  that  dsratte  the  advene  dedsloD 
of  the  Court  taut  apitog  dedaxmg  Invmttd  the  Hew  York  Stata 
minimum-wage  law.  Even  the  Suprama  Oovt  must  be  made  to 
follow  eteeUon  returns.  If  the  Court  again  sends  back  our  maas- 
urea,  there  will  be  bfut  one  oourse  to  Tonow  and  Obngrcee  win 
follow  tt— padc  the  Court;  L  e..  taerease  tha  smnber  of  ^  judges 
from  f  to  11.  making  sure  that  the  two  new  hicambente  weto 
pledged  to  favorable  action  on  these  labor  bUla.  There  la  ample 
precedent  for  such  action.    Presidents  and  Congreae  have  qturreled 
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wtth  the  BupiMue  Oourt  trtqaenUj  tn  oar  hlstofy.    Jeffcnon  and 
Jackacm  wagad  pitelMd  batttw  wttb  tbs  Judges. 

OaograM.  of  eouzs«,  eoald  otherwiM  take  the  Mt  In  Iti  teeth  and 
require,  by  luglrtetlfe  anaetment.  that  no  law  ooold  be  dedaied 
uncoostttutKMial  eara  by  a  two-thlrda  or  a  three-fourths  Tote  at 
Bupwme  Court.  One  thing  Is  certain — the  President  and  Oongreas 
vin  not  be  wonted  In  this  battle.  Water  never  rtaes  above  Its 
.  Congress  Is  ariclng  nothing  beyond  the  wldiea  of  the 
of  Its  power    the  peoftfe. 


Ob  ITMnesday  last  I  had  the  pleasurs  of  Totlng  for  the  bill 
mat^tng  it  unlawful  to  export  aims,  smmunltlon,  or  ln4>lements 
of  war  to  Spain,  or  to  any  other  for^gn  oo^ntry  for  transshipment 
to  ^Mln.  or  for  the  use  of  either  of  the  opposing  farces  In  Spain. 
Why  this  ban  was  orlglnaUy  limited  In  the  Neutrality  Act  of  the 
last  session  to  warfare  between  nations  wmini  dlfllcult  in  the  light 
of  events  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  act.  Of  course,  no  one 
then  suqieeted  a  dvll  war  as  now  exists  in  C^pain.  with  foreign 
nations  aiding  one  sida  or  the  other.  Certainly  this  Spanish  holo- 
caust must  be  discouraged.  Uhpatrlotle  Americans  shall  no  longer 
ship  airplanes,  bombs,  and  other  munitions  to  be  used  to  malm  and 
kill  innocent  women  and  children.  I  am  happy  to  know  that  one 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  pieeent  Congees  was  to  prevent  our  soiling 
ourselves  in  such  npiaa  and  plunder. 

Of  course.  I  am  not  obUvlous  to  the  other  point  of  view.  If  we 
cut  off  suiq;)lles  to  both  sides,  not  only  in  the  present  warfaie  in 
^lam  but  in  any  other  war  that  may  come,  we  may  be  contributing 
to  tho  doom  of  the  Innocent  victims  of  the  strife.  Small  nations 
nay  ba  at  the  mercnr  of  the  great.  Poor  nations  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Heber  ooes.  Peaosful  natloaa  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  warlike  ones. 
In  fact,  democney  may  be  at  stake  beeatise  democratic  nations  may 
be  at  the  mercy  of  Fascists  or  Nasi  aggreseoii.  What  should  be  our 
oourss  if  the  leroctous  Hitler  were  to  Invade  Holland  or  Belgium. 
That  thought  must  give  ua  pause.  Furthermore,  a  complete,  per- 
manent embargo  of  anna  would  destroy  the  munitions  business  in 
country,  lianufaeturcrs  would  locate  in  other  countries 
rhom  some  day  the  Utatted  States  might  wage  war.  That 
y  country  might  have  a  f  atettd  advantage.  However  that  may 
be — ^for  the  time  being.  American  munitions  shall  be  kept  from 
Spain. 

There  Is  one  ooostttutional  amendment  which  I  shall  propoee. 
It  win.  I  think,  be  favorably  received  by  my  Judiciary  Committee 
and  presented  to  the  House,  where  it  is  almost  certain  of  passage 
instantly.  I  am.  however,  not  eo  sure  of  the  passage  of  same  In  the 
Senate.  I  refer  to  an  amendment  which  will  preclude  the  further 
Issuance  of  tajt-vm&mpt  eecuritlea.  We  shall  socm  reach  In  this 
country  the  high  level  of  issuance  of  over  (85,000,000.000  of  tax- 
eaenpt  eeeurltlaa.  It  Is  time  to  call  a  halt.  Thoe  should  no  longer 
ba  such  a  refuge  to  which  penons  of  wealth  oan  repair  in  order  to 
avoid  lust  burdaaa  of  taTatton. 


Our  good  PresldeBt  and  W.  P.  A.  Administrator  Hopkins  have 
agreed  that  tha  IMeral  woKk-raUaf  program  will  be  carried  through 
until  next  June  SO  on  awmnrtmateTy  its  present  pay-roll  basis. 

Congress  win  paaa  the  naosasary  leglalstlon  to  perfect  such  a 


program.  Congrsai.  undoubtedly,  will  make  the  necessary  emer- 
gency appnqmatlQn.  wtthln  a  few  weeks,  of  gSOO.OOOXXX).  That 
will  cover  relief  to  Prtmiary  1.  Through  to  June,  the  cost  will  be 
almost  eight  hundred  mUUon.  Congress  will  approi»late  that  stun 
or  whatever  la  neoeaeary  to  kem  body  and  soul  together  for  those 
on  the  relief  rolls— less  any  difference  that  can  be  transferred  to 
W.  P.  A.  from  other  agendaa  to  wbiOx  money  baa  been  allocated 
and  which  la  not  needed  Immediately.  Conpaai  must  and  always 
will  provide  a  way  to  take  care  of  needy  and  hfilplc—  It  must 
and  win  provide  the  workleas  wtth  a  dry  bed  and  three  meals  a 
day.  Bonds  must  be  floated  to  supply  the  funds.  Those  fimds 
mart  be  provided  at  all  costs  and  hasards  so  that  no  one  shall 
rtarve  or  Im  shelterleaa. 

-  -^■"**''*'  ^"^^  cooosm  itself  also  with  a  long-range  work-relief 
program.  That  poUoy  must  be  adequate,  but  not  extravagant. 
Industry  must  be  eooouxaged  to  take  19  the  slack.  Business  must 
be  made  to  rsallM  tta  du^  In  the  way  of  providing  Jobs  and  re- 
ducing unemploynent.  If  bwslnsae  win  not  create  Jobs,  the  Gov- 
ernment must  Busmoas  paya  the_ntper  in  either  event.  But 
there  can  be  no  Budget  halanring  if  W.  P.  A.  and  P.  W.  A.  continue 
Its  acUvttlaa  unabated.  Bnstnesi  had  better  take  warning.  Two 
joha  must  bo  ersatod  whan  only  one  grew  befora. 


coaromATum 

The  Beoonirtnictlan  Finanoa  Oorpormtlon  had  its  geneals  In  the 
Hoover  admtnlMcatlon.  Ik  needed  and  received  the  Booeevelt 
»f*c  touch  to  vttaUas  tt  and  oonvert  it  hito  one  of  the  graatesk 
boons  of  the  H^  DsaL  Its  loan  powen  expire  January  81.  That 
loaning  power  must  be  lemewed  far  1  or  2  yean.  Ita  r^..!.^.,^ 
*f?«5*  is??*  *•■  **««tora,  to  name  a  few.  Ifr.  C.  B.  lier- 
._  '^J"'  <*"*••  ■•  Henderson,  and  its  counsel.  James  B,  Al- 
!5L22*  5*^  vitimfam.  can  and  ahoukl  be  trusted  with  the  ex- 
t«Mka  of  the  powen  lAich  they  have  so  carefuny  and  wisely 
Ih  Mew  Tork  and  elaewhaca ^^       - 


— —  — -.__w  »>..«..,  *^r*^  and  insur- 
ance oompanln  an  not  doing  their  doty  m  the  matter  of  ">«v<»»« 
•-^--^*-*-   — •— —  » The  Baeonatructlon  Finanoa  Cor^ 


Mortgage  Co.  has  made  many  oommltmeDta,  but  tk  hae 
caUed  upon  to  make  comparatively  few  loana.  As  soon  as 
the  Beconstructkm  Finance  Corporation  Mortgage  Co.  commits 
itmtt  to  a  loan,  some  insurance  ccsnpany  or  bank  makes  the  loan — 
a  loan  which  said  bank  or  insurance  company  should  have  made 
tn  the  Itrst  instance.  Thus  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpoira- 
tlon  stands  in  the  offing  with  a  whip  to  spwr,  if  not  force,  finan- 
cial Institutions  to  make  much  needed  loans. 

COBPOBATX  SXnU>I.US  TAX 

The  iu:q)aralleled  distribution  of  dividends  at  the  end  of  last  year 
was  not  wholly  due  to  retiomlng  prosperity.  It  was  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  the  pressiire  on  corporations  to  escape  heavy  tax 
penalties  for  retention  of  earnings.  These  enforced  dlvldenda 
might  add  to  the  appearance  of  prosperity.  I  fear,  however,  that 
their  ultimate  effect  may  not  only  retard  expansion  of  business 
production  and  employment  but  might  also  leave  numerous  cor- 
porations with  very  small  reserves  to  combat  any  future  reverses. 
In  any  event,  the  siuplus  tax  should  be  amended  In  three  respects: 

First,  many  corporations  cannot  precisely  know  what  they  have 
earned  during  any  year  until  several  months  after  the  year  Is  ended. 
Such  earnings  are  not  always  in  cash.  They  may  be  in  the  form 
of  Inventories  (m-  merchandise.  A  carpcvation  should  not  be  penal- 
laed  for  not  paying  out  of  its  earnings  until  it  knows  at  least  what 
its  earnings  are.  There  must  be  a  breathing  space  of  at  least  2 
months  to  determine  exactly  the  amount  of  such  earnings. 

Secondly,  there  should  be  some  exemption  for  bona-flde  reinvest- 
ment of  earnings  in  new  equipment  and  new  plants.  Otherwise 
expansion  Is  made  subject  to  unjust  penalties. 

Thirdly,  exemptions  must  be  granted  for  some  of  the  surplus 
retained  by  corporations  in  debt.  Otherwise  there  is  no  reasonable 
protection  to  creditors  nor  assurance  of  sound  management.  Pay- 
ment of  dividends  rather  than  debts  sounds  Illogical. 

WOMXN  ON  jmiES 

It  ia  rather  anomaloxis,  but  nevertheless  true,  that  women  can 
serve  on  most  State  Juries.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  the  case  tn 
my  own  State  of  New  York.  If  women  serve  on  most  State  Juries, 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  they  should  not  serve  on  Federal 
Jiuies.    I  shall  offer  a  bill  for  that  piupose. 


Income  and  Processing  Tax  Refunds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  MISSOUHI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  January  22. 1937 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  for  the  fiscal 
year  1936  of  refunds  of  $500  or  more  of  internal-revenue 
taxes,  required  under  the  provisions  of  section  3,  act  of  May 

29,  1928,  to  be  made  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  the 
Congress,  was  made  available  to  the  press  by  me  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  De- 
partments today.    The  report  was  referred  to  my  committee. 

I  desire  to  make  clear  this  report  represents  amounts  that 
have  been  paid  taxpayers  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 

30,  1936.  and  not  amoimts  that  are  to  be  refunded. 

TTie  statement  submitted  to  the  committee  lists  only  those 
who  received  $500  or  more.  The  total  amount  of  income-tax 
refunds  paid  during  the  fiscal  year,  which  total  includes  many 
amounts  smaller  than  $500  and  not  required  to  be  reported, 
was  $21,397,877.81.  This  amount  included  interest  at  the 
rate  of  6  percent  per  annum  from  the  date  of  the  over- 
payment to  the  approximate  date  of  refund.  Tlie  number 
of  taxpayers  who  received  income-tax  refimds  was  179,720. 
Torai.  psm  our  by  oovBaNicxMT,  $ai,s9T,ST7.8i;  total  back  Tszaa 

CX>LLBCnD,    $213,357,591.08 

While  the  law  provides  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  is  required  to  report  the  amount  of  refunds  annu- 
ally, it  does  not  require  him  to  list  the  amount  collected  in 
back  inc(Hne  taxes.  Tlierefore,  in  order  that  cittzens  win 
understand  that  everything  is  not  going  out  and  nothing 
coming  In  to  offset  the  refimds.  let  me  say  $213,557391.05 
was  collected  during  the  same  period  that  the  $21^97,877.81 
was  refunded.  The  amoimt  collected  was  nearly  10  times  as 
modi  as  the  amount  refunded.  When  I  say  these  amounts 
were  refunded  and  collected,  I  mean  that  tbe  actual  r^mh 
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transactions  have  occurred.  The  Oovemment  has  paid  the 
refunds,  and  the  Oovemment  likewise  has  collected  the  addi- 
tional taxes  and  deposited  it  in  the  Treasury  Department. 

SITUMUS  nf  PAST  TSASS 

Now  let  us  see  what  has  happened  in  the  past.  Tlie  In- 
come-tax refunds  for  1936  totaled  slightly  in  excess  of 
$21,000,000.  For  the  fiscal  year  1932  the  total  of  the  cash 
paid  out  for  refunds  and  interest  was  in  excess  of  $80,000,000; 
for  the  year  1931  it  was  nearly  $70,000,1)00:  for  1930,  more 
than  $126,000,000;  and  for  the  year  1929  mare  than 
$190,000,000  was  paid.  I  predict  in  future  years  the  total 
amount  expended  for  refunds  will  be  no  greater  than  for 
the  fiscal  year  1936.  It  is  my  Impression  that  the  large  ex- 
penditures in  past  years  had  been  occasioned  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  the  relief  provisions  and  by  the  com- 
plexity of  the  tax  laws  during  the  excess-profits  tax  years, 
and  to  an  initial  lack  of  understanding  ot  the  provisions  of 
the  taxing  statutes  enacted  as  an  incident  to  the  World  War. 

The  more  common  errors  of  taxpayers  which  resulted  in 
overpayments  of  income  taxes,  according  to  the  records  of 
the  Department,  were  the  reporting  of  nontaxable  income, 
failure  to  take  credit  on  foreign  taxes,  failure  to  take  pr<H>er 
credit  for  depreciation  and  obsolescence  of  physical  prop- 
erties, and  the  afiOxing  of  revenue  stamps  erroneously  or  in 
excess  of  amounts  due.  The  larger  refunds  to  a  considerable 
extent  are  based  upon  final  decisions  of  courts  or  the  Board 
of  Tax  Appeals  and  (or)  determinations  by  the  Treasury 
Department  based  upon  decisions  by  courts  or  the  Board  of 
Tax  Appeals. 

KEPUHD  or  PBocassora  taxbb 

The  refunds  to  payors  of  processing  taxes,  totaling 
$11,525,456.31  during  the  fiscal  year,  and  items  over  $500 
being  included  in  the  report,  did  not  in  fact  or  to  any  material 
extent  represent  erroneous  collections,  since  the  statute  levy- 
ing the  tax  directed  the  return  of  that  portion  of  the  tax  col- 
lected on  tu'ticles  exported,  or  sold  for  charitable  use  or  on 
cotton  used  in  the  manufacture  of  large  cotton  bags.  The 
processing  taxes  statute  did  not  provide  for  exempting  arti- 
cles from  taxation  as  usually  was  the  method  in  re^)ect  of 
other  internal-revenue  taxes.  The  total  amount  of  process- 
ing taxes  returned  imder  these  ctmditions  was  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  collecti<His  for  the  fiscal  year. 

DflUXIUEMCE  vmt 

While  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  has  made  a  record 
of  which  it  can  be  proud,  there  is  one  unit,  the  Intelligence 
Unit,  that  deserves  favorable  mention.  Elmer  L.  Irey  is  tbe 
Chief  of  this  umt.  It  is  charged  with  investigating  not  only 
tax  frauds  but  also  the  personnel  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. The  Job  has  been  well  done.  On  former  occasions  I 
have  addressed  the  House  concerning  the  Intelligence  Unit 
and  strongly  urged  that  additional  a]n>ropriations  be  allowed 
to  employ  more  men,  guaranteeing  it  would  be  an  investment 
that  would  bring  millions  to  the  Treasury.  Prior  to  the  pres- 
ent administration  the  approinlaUon  was  around  $650,000, 
and  for  this  amount  it  brought  the  Treasury  as  a  result  of 
Investigation  of  tax  frauds  over  a  period  of  6  years  an  aver- 
age of  $33,000,000.  No  better  recommendation  can  be  ad- 
vanced for  this  unit  than  its  record  of  $650,000  annual 
expenditures  and  $33,000,000  annual  additional  collections. 

The  present  Secretary  oi  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Morgenthau, 
early  saw  the  value  of  this  service  and  added  to  the  per- 
sonnel, thus  Increasing  not  only  cdSections  but  also  the 
prosecution  of  those  who  sought  to  defraud  the  Oovemment 
It  was  trey's  unit  that  sent  Al  Capone  and  other  leading 
racketeers  to  the  penitentiary.  It  took  several  years  to  break 
oiganlaed  crime  In  large  cities,  but  the  Intelligence  Unit 
deserved  the  credit  for  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Their 
activities  started  years  before  tbe  Bureau  of  Investigation 
secured  the  authority  that  made  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  his 
G-men  famous.  It  was  Rrank  WUson,  the  present  head  of 
the  Secret  Service,  then  an  assistant  to  Irey,  who»  under 
Xrey*!  direction,  brought  about  tbe  convlctioa  of  c?apoDc  i^nd  I 


many  of  his  henchmen,  as  wdl  as  many  other  u^Mr^g  gang- 
sters throughout  the  country.  The  public  hears  little  of  the 
work  of  the  Intelligence  Unit,  but  it  Is  on  the  Job  night 
and  day. 

It  is  not  the  amoimt  coUected  in  additional  tyy^ff  that 
really  make  this  unit  a  valuable  one  to  the  XSovemment. 
but  the  lesson  it  teaches  others  when  one  who  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  disregarding  tax  and  other  Federal  laws.  Now. 
when  the  time  arrives  to  make  out  their  income-tax  returns, 
they  realize  what  has  happened  to  others  who  sought  to 
evade  payment,  and  an  honest  return  results.  This  means 
hundreds  of  millions  coming  to  the  Tnuarf  ^nmnmitj  t^^^ 
otherwise  would  not  have  been  collected. 


The  Stabilization  Fimd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PETER  J.  DeMUTH 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  19, 1937 

Mr.  DEMUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bfll  (H.  R  2519)  extend- 
ing the  time  within  which  the  powers  relattng  to  the  stabili- 
Eation  fund  and  alteration  of  the  weight  of  the  Aon»r  maj 
be  exercised  is  of  great  importance  not  only  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  but  ol  vital  importance  to  the  export 
business  of  our  country. 

This  biU  was  reported  favorably  by  the  Committee  oq 
Coinage.  Weights,  and  Measures.  It  provides  for  the  ex- 
tension of  time  to  June  30,  1939,  of  the  act  approved  Januaxy 
SO,  1934,  which  WHS  to  have  expired  January  SO,  19S7. 

The  original  act,  now  called  the  Gold  Reserve  Act,  author- 
izes the  President  to  reduce  the  gold  content  of  the  dollar 
to  not  less  than  60  percent  and  no  more  than  60  percent  oC 
Its  present  weight.  Tbe  President  by  proclamation  reduced 
the  content  to  Just  below  60  percent,  or  50.6  percent.  This 
bUl  continues  the  right  the  President  has  under  the  Qold 
Reserve  Act  to  further  devalue  the  gold  content  It  is  felt 
this  authority  should  secure  this  country  against  a  similar 
action  on  the  part  of  a  competitor  nation. 

The  act  also  set  aside  a  sum  of  $2,000,000,000  of  the  $2,- 
800,000.000  which  was  created  by  reducing  the  gold  content 
of  the  dollar  to  be  used  by  the  President  of  the  United  State* 
through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  staUlise  the  dollar 
in  foreign  exchange  and  to  keep  It  in  the  same  relative  po- 
sition with  foreign  currencies.  To  date  this  entire  fund  is 
intact  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  reports  a  substan- 
tial profit  from  its  operation. 

This  legislation  has  proven  to  be  of  tremendous  advan- 
tage to  the  Uhited  States,  in  that,  before  Its  enactment,  due 
to  the  operation  of  a  then  secret  fund  by  Qreat  Britain,  the 
United  States  lost  heavily  in  world  trade  and  our  President 
and  Secretary  of  the  T^^asury  were  impotent  to  meet  the 
problem.  It  also  stabilized  local  prices  at  more  nearly 
normal  levels. 

Great  Britain  saw  that  the  United  States  had  met  and 
mastered  the  situation,  so,  together  with  Fnuace,  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Switzerland,  requested  and  joined  with 
the  United  States  In  an  ^^Fffrngnt  to  no  longer  devaluate 
their  currency. 

Due  to  the  neoeistty  of  quick  action  at  all  timea.  this  act 
can  be  effectively  operated  cmly  by  ddecatiiig  this  power 
and  its  operation  to  the  executive  department. 

We  are  convinced  that  through  this  act  alone  was  tha 
International  monetary  system  irfhiTlirrt  and  our  foreign 
mazlcets  preserved.  F^nihermare,  the  act  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  preservation  of  world  peace.  The  Interna- 
tional money  market  is  no  longer  controlled  at  London  nor 
at  Wall  Street  but  at  Washington,  United  States  of  Af»ww^^»^ 
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The  Pendl  Citj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MITCHELL 

OF  TSNNESSEB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Momdag,  Jaauam  IS,  1937 


LRTBB  raOM.  TBM  BB390BD  OODNTT  (TBRlf.)  FARM 

BUBSAD 


Ux,  ISSTCBKUL  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  eztoul  my  remarki  In  tbe  "Bmcoud,  I  Inclade  the  following 

letter: 

amxtmryrxuM,  Ttanr..  JDeoember  3<  193$. 
Hon.  J.  B.  IfrrcHBX. 

CookevtOt,  Tenn. 
Dkab  FkzBMD:  By  pwnl  post  w  mn  Mndlsg  yoa  800  penella, 
mad*  and  donated  by  the  Mationil  Pmell  Co..  ot  ShelbyYUle,  Tenn., 
and  preaented  toy  tha  Badfoid  Oounty  (Ttan.)  Fwm  Bureau. 

These  pencils,  tarandad  **Oedar  BJng".  are  made  tnm  the  very 
beet  Bedford  Oounty  red-cedar  timber,  and  the  porta  aa  w«a  aa  the 
wtMionanahlp  are  at  the  ymtf  hlgheet  grade. 

This  timber  waa  cut  from  the  foreata  of  this  section  perhapa 
more  than  a  century  bai^  and  qfllt  Into  rails  by  our  forefathers 
^rhen  they  eloaivd  this  land  for  culttrstloin.  For  many  years  It 
Its  puipuae  as  proteetlop  to  the  cropa.  Then  theee  rails 
Mt*  Taluahia  for  the  uses  of  etvlUiMtlon.  so  wire  fencing 
sttbatttutad.  and  they  ware  hauled  Into  town  for  cutting  Into 
pencQ  slats.  Tlieae  are  now  being  wotkad  into  finished  pencils  ot 
all  klnda,  thus  girlag  bnndzeds  of  people  employment,  as  well  aa 
distributing  a  weddy  pay  roU  of  thousands  of  doUaxa. 

ShdbyvlUo.  Tenn..  Is  now  known  around  the  wcsld  as  "the 
pencil  clty",'for,  bealdea  furnishing  nearty  one-third  of  the  pencils 
ueed  In  this  eountry.  they  are  supplied  from  here  to  nearly  etery 
natVFn  on  ttie  gjirb^. 

Tbe  ''PencU  5^  has  three  large  faetorlee— 4he  Musgrave  PencQ 
IflU.  the  Empire  Pendl  Oo..  and  the  National  Pencil  Co. — ^who  are 
the  makers  of  the  pencUs  herewith  presented  to  you. 

Pleaae  place  one  on  each  deek  In  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves 
and  •ak.  the  Manbers  to  uee  them  for  "Checking  up  on  you"  and 
reporting  to  ua.  and  also  as  a  means  for  figuring  out  the  problems 
of  the  farmer,  that  he  may  continue  to  Improve  his  land  as  well  as 
talalng  his  standarda  of  living. 
With  the  very  best  wlshea  to  you  and  your  coUeaguee,  we  remain. 
Sincerely  youn, 

^  Tbx  Bsorouo  Couirrr  Fabm  Bubkau, 

B.  M.  MounB.  Preatdent. 

C.  L.  Shaitnb. 

Corresponding  SeereUuj. 


R.  F.  C  Creates  Competitioii  for  Bankrupt  Paper 

Industry 


^      EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridav,  Januarif  22, 1937 

BCr.  ENOBL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Rrlday  the  House  had  under 
eonsIderatioQ  H.  R.  2301.  a  bin  to  continue  the  functions 
of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Tbe  rule  under  niiieh  this  bOl  was  considered 
provided  for  general  debate  confined  to  the  biU  which  would 
continue  not  to  exceed  2^  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  tbe  chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Oommlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  The  bJn  was 
then  to  be  read  under  the  &-mlnute  rule. 

In  the  dlscuaskm  of  the  rule  the  chairman  cf  the  Rules 
committee,  Iflr.  O'Comraa  of  New  York,  emi^iasfaBed  the  fact 
that  this  was  an  opoi  rule,  implying  there  would  be  open 
debate  under  the  ft-mhrate  rule. 

Desi^te  the  fact  that  this  bOl  continued  for  more  thaw  s 
years  the  Uf  e  qt  the  Reconstructian  Finance  Corporatlcm 
and  four  other  distlnci  governmental  agencies,  and  despite 
the  fact  that  these  agencies  had  handled  something  like 
tight  and  a  half  billion  dollars,  the  minority  party  was 
limited  to  1  hour  and  15  minutes  In  the  debate  on  this  im- 


portant measure.  In  view  of  the  statement  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  that  this  was  an  open 
rule,  I  was  very  much  disappointed  when  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  at  the  end  of  20 
minutes'  debate  under  the  5-minute  rule  on  amendments. 
10  of  t^ch  he  consumed  himself,  moved  that  all  debate  on 
that  section  should  close,  and  the  motion  was  carried.  I 
was  compelled  to  offer,  without  any  explanation  of  any  kind, 
the  following  amendment  to  the  section:  i 

On  page  2.  line  10,  after  the  word  "advisable",  strike  o^t  the 
period  and  insert  the  following:  ":  Provided  further,  That  no  loan 
shaU  be  made  to  any  Individual  or  corporation  for  the  purpoee  of 
engaging  In  any  bui^eas  not  heretofore  engaged  In." 

The  amendment  was,  of  course,  voted  down  and  flattened 
out  by  the  Democratic  steam  roller  which  the  chairman  of 
the  Wftniring  and  Currency  Committee  had  so  well  greased. 
Of  course,  it  is  true  that  I  could  have  explained  the  amend- 
ment after  it  was  voted  down  by  moving  to  strike  out  the  last 
word  in  the  next  section  when  the  next  section  of  the  bill 
came  up.  TUs  would  be  like  preaching  a  funeral  sermon 
after  the  corpse  had  been  burled  or  calling  a  doctor  after  the 
patient  was  dead.  However.  I  do  wish  to  place  in  the  Rxcoro 
my  reasons  for  offering  this  amendment. 

On  April  28, 1935, 1  attended  a  very  interesting  meeting  of 
paper  and  pulpwood  men  at  a  downtown  hotel.  Men  were 
there  representing  both  the  manufacturers  and  emplojrees  in 
discussing  the  condition  of  the  paper-mill  and  pulpwood  in- 
dustry. We  were  told  at  that  time  that  60  percent  of  the 
Canadian  tonnage  and  40  percent  of  the  American  tonnage 
was  either  in  the  hands  of  the  receiver  or  in  bankruptcy; 
that  this  was  due  to  an  overproduction  in  the  paper  industry 
and  to  the  inability  to  compete  with  foreign  coimtries  in  the 
production  of  pulpwood  products. 

I  have  a  niunber  of  paper  mills  in  my  district.  These  mills 
have  been  operating  throughout  the  depression  on  a  limited 
scale,  fuml'^lng  labor  and  keeping  people  off  relief.  None 
of  these  companies  has  made  any  money  during  recent  years 
because  of  the  overproduction  and  because  of  their  inability 
to  compete  with  the  product  of  foreign  countries. 

I  was  under  the  Impression  that  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  was  organized  and  existed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  belling  existing  industries  in  financial  distress.  I 
did  not  know  that  they  were  permitted  to  make  loans  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  new  competitive  industries.  I  was, 
therefore,  amazed  and  surprised  when  a  short  time  after  this 
meeting  I  was  informed  that  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  had  made  a  loan  of  $4,000,000  to  the  Crossett 
Lumber  Co.,  of  Crossett,  Ark.,  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
110-ton  kraft  pulp  and  paper  mill.  This  company  never  had 
been  in  the  paper  business  before. 

On  August  9. 1935, 1  wrote  Mr.  Jesse  Jones.  Director  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  protesting  against  the 
action  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  in  loaning 
money  to  erect  another  mill.  I  pointed  out  that  the  erection 
of  such  a  mUl  would  only  mean  a  greater  surplus,  a  greater 
overproduction,  and  the  placing  of  more  of  these  mills  into 
the  hands  of  the  receiver  or  throwing  them  into  bankruptcy. 
The  continuation  of  this  policy  would  mean,  of  course,  that 
men  onxdoyed  in  these  mills  would  either  have  to  accept 
reduced  wages  so  this  product  could  be  manufactured  in 
c<Hnpetitlon  with  other  products  or  be  thrown  out  of  emirioy- 
ment  altogether.  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  I  had  received 
petitions  protesting  against  the  action  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  signed  by  practically  every  employee  of 
every  paper  mill  in  my  district.  The  only  answer  I  received 
was  to  the  effect  that  they  had  made  the  loan  as  stated  in 
my  letter. 

Here  we  have  an  Instance  where  an  agency  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  which  was  expected  to  aid  existing  industries  in  dis- 
tress actually  helping  to  put  them  out  of  business  by  the 
financing  of  an  entirely  new  Industry.  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  the  Crossett  Lumber  Co.  oi)erates  exclusively  in  the 
State  represented  by  the  majority  leader  in  the  other  body. 
Senator  Joseph  Robinson. 

It  is  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  this  sort  of  an  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  that  t>^i« 
am^idment  was  offered. 
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The  Tenant  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAMPTON  P,  FULMER 

OF  SOUTH  CABOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  2S,  1937 


&ADIO    AnnRKfifl  BT  HON.   ICABVIN   JONES.    OP   IXXAS,   OH 

JANUARY  16.  1037 


ICr.  FDIAIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rkcoeo.  I  Include  tbe  following  address 
delivered  recently  awe  the  radio  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Jomu  J : 

llie  new  Oangnu  promlBeB  to  be  a  bnsy  one  trom  the  stand- 
point of  acrleiilture.  Tbe  time  limit  wlU  not  pennit  •  dlacus- 
Blon  ot  aU  the  legl illation  that  Is  In  pn)q>ect.  I  hope  early  in  the 
Mssion  we  may  pass  a  crop  loan  bOl  for  the  puzxMae  of  flnRnr^ng 
ptoductlan  of  enps  by  those  who  are  not  Mkt  to  secure  credit 
tfsewhere.  This  has  iwoven  to  be  one  ot  the  best  stqw  waicb 
the  Goremment  has  taken. 

It  win  also  be  necessary  to  make  some  changes  In  the  SoO  Ck)n- 
■ervatlon  Act.  mis  was  hurriedly  prepeied  under  the  stress  of 
drcumstanoea  following  the  derision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
which  the  A.  A.  A.  was  held  Invalid.  NaturaUy  some  changes  and 
improrementB  must  be  made.  r'^ 

Some  additional  changes  must  also  be  made  In  the  general  farm 
oedlt  structure.  Administrative  operation  of  any  agency,  like  the 
cperatlon  of  an  automobUe,  develops  weaknesses  that  must  be 
oonrected.  Bowever,  in  today's  rtta<ni—)nTi  I  expect  to  »Tnp>^^l^^imi^ 
the  farm-tenant  problem. 

There  are  many  angles  to  the  tenant  problem.  That  land 
tenantry  has  been  Increcwlng  gradually  for  a  number  of  years,  that 
It  is  desirable  to  check  this  increase  and  to  tAuuage  the  trend 
back  In  the  other  direction,  every  tMnHr^g  person  will  agree. 
There  are  more  than  2  million  farm  tenants.  That  many  of  them 
desire  to  be  and  are  capable  of  being  home  owners  cannot  be 
argued.  But  to  secure  a  solution  to  this  problem  Is  another 
question.  It  cannot  be  solved  by  the  moving  of  a  magic  wand  or 
vie  expressing  of  a  wlib..  It  cannot  be  solved  by  an  appeal  to  the 
emotions  or  by  a  display  of  sentiment.  These  have  been  Indulged 
In  for  more  than  a  generation. 

As  a  starting  basts,  two  things  must  be  accomplished.  First. 
tt  mTSBt  be  made  financially  profitable  to  own  a  small  farm  home. 
Beoond.  a  way  must  be  found  to  finance  the  purchase  of  smaU 
farm  homes  by  owner-cperators  on  long-tlsw  payments  at  low 
Interest  rates. 

UAXXma  HOMK  OWMSRSHZP  FBOITTABLS 

In  making  farm  ownership  profitable,  several  steps  are  neces- 
sary. The  first  and  meet  important  is  to  maintain  a  fair  price  tor 
farm  products.  This  price  is  the  moet  important  single  element 
tn  the  whcde  question.  Much  progress  has  been  made  along  this 
line  through  the  opotition  at  the  Farm  Act  and  other  acts  that 
are  now  In  opoatlon,  but  fiurther  provision  In  this  direction  must 
be  made  and  maintained  in  order  that  there  may  be  an  assiir- 
•noe  of  a  fair  price  for  the  products  of  the  farm. 

In  other  words,  tenancy  Is  not  the  problem.  It  Is  but  a  mani- 
festation of  the  problem.  Neither  tbe  landlord  nor  the  tenant 
has  had  sufficient  Income.  Behind  the  tenant  question  Is  the 
problem  of  price  and  Income. 


Then.  too.  the  question  of  State,  county,  and  district  taxes  Is 
extremely  Important.  In  most  of  the  States  an  undue  share  of 
the  taxes  has  been  borne  by  the  smaU  farmers.  The  farm  cannot 
get  away.  It  is  easily  foimd.  frequently  the  smaU  tract  of  land, 
both  in  the  town  and  In  the  country,  has  borne  a  larger  pro-rata 
share  of  the  taxes  than  the  larger  tracts  of  land.  Besides,  both 
the  larger  and  the  smaUer  tracts  of  land  have  borne  an  undue 
•hare  ol  State  and  local  taxes. 

•TATB  ooonaATioir 

Much  assistance  can  be  rendered  by  States  and  subdivisions 
tf  they  wm  ooopnate  hi  the  program.  It  seems  to  me  that  on 
amaU  tracts  the  taxation  should  be  limited  either  by  providing  a 
amaU  exemption  or  by  providing  a  maxlmiun  total  ad-valorem 
property  tax  that  can  be  levied  against  smaU  tracts.  Some  of  the 
States  have  already  taken  steps  in  this  direction.  As  a  part  of 
the  effort  to  solve  this  situation,  steps  should  be  taken  to  secure 
State  and  local  cooperation  aU  along  the  line.  Under  the  vystcm 
now  prevailing  In  many  of  the  States  a  fuU  property  levy  Is  made 
by  both  State,  oounty.  and  district  imits  against  all  lands  regard- 
leas  of  whether  there  is  a  crop  failure  or  any  form  of  Income  from 
the  land.  Tbe  program  wiU  be  greatly  handicapped  In  any  sec- 
tion where  this  condition  prevails. 

In  many  States  and  localities  a  portion  of  these  taxes  could  well 
be  dilfted  to  oMier  forms  of  Income  and  property.  This  added 
Induoement  would  go  tar  to  make  any  steps  taken  by  the  Psdenl 
Oovemment  In  wwa^notwg  such  a  program  siinnwsnfiil      With  tli* 


ooopermtkm  of  the  State  and  sabdlvtclom.  the 
weU  afford  to  finance  the  purchase  for  worthy  and  amtaltaoas 
tenants  of  a  small  farm  home,  to  be  paid  for  on  kac^Ume  amoru- 
■atlon  paymwau  at  a  low  rate  of  intovst.  Tbsae  payments  could 
thus  be  made  cm  a  basU  that  would  not  oause  an  undue  buMen 
on  the  purchaser.  In  practlcaUy  every  oommnnt^  in  America 
there  are  worthy  tenants  who  would  Uke  to  own  a  home  and  who 
would  w«-k  hard  to  pay  out  a  home  tf  it  oould  be  pmvhased  "vikn 
such  conditions  as  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  aee  dayUght. 

uiCAL  oomcrrraia 

in  working  cm  this  program  last  year  the  House  Oommlttee  on 
Agriculture  wrote  a  provision  that  stipulated  that  In  each  coimtv 
where  the  program  was  to  be  put  into  effect  a  committee  of  three 
local  dtlaens  who  were  familiar  with  local  oondlttons  should  assist 
hi  administering  the  act,  and  that  the  largest  pvalble  authorltv 
should  be  given  to  these  local  dtlaens.  *»-*««  muvtanvj 

This  Is  an  Important  step.  These  local  oranmlttees  would  imder- 
stand  local  conditions:  they  would  know  the  character  of  the 
people  who  would  make  application  to  come  In  under  the  act 
..^fJ**"  written  into  the  measure  a  provlsl<Mi  that  no  land 
shaU  be  bought  or  sold  In  any  covmty  except  with  the  approval  of 
-«wai  local  oommlttee.  and  that  such  oommlttee  shall  &nt  caM 
vipoa  aU  i4>pllcatton8.  -  *^^ 

Wherever  possible  the  tenant  Should  be  ooMOlted  In  the  nur- 
ohaae  of  the  farm.  It  would  seem  that  If  the  tenant  were  con- 
sulted to  the  ejection  of  the  place.  In  the  price  to  be  paid,  and  the 
details  of  the  transaction  he  would  be  mu^more  llkeW  to  succeed, 
aa  he  would  have  his  heart  more  fuUy  tn  the  effort  Be  too 
should  have  some  responslblUty  in  a  transaction  of  this  ktod.  ' 

MFMILULATUM 

In  handling  this  dlAeult  question  tt  la  aU  tmportant  that 
maciUatlon  lie  prevented.  When  a  prospeettve  Ixwm  owner  Is 
financed  on  a  long-time  amortization  basis  with  low  interest  rates 
thNe  would  be.  no  doubt,  an  immediate  rise  In  the  market  value 
of  the  place  If  it  were  subject  to  eale  to  anyone  who  might  wish 
to  buy  it.  This  was  trae  In  Ir^and.  where  tbe  pai^iase  of  homes 
was  financed.  Immediately  speculators  offered  tlie  tenants  con- 
siderable sums  for  their  oontracts.  Naturally  some  of  them  sold 
This  ran  the  whole  matter  back  into  the  field  of  RMctOatlon.  and 
m  the  high-price  days  of  loae  tenants'  rights  said  aa  high  aa  glOO 
per  acre. 

We  have  undertaken  to  meet  this  in  advance  by  stipulating  that 
no  sale  shall  be  made  of  property  thus  purchased  untu  it  Is  paid 
for,  tmless  t3x  oonsent  of  the  local  oommlttee  Is  flnt  secured 
and  such  sales  are  limited  to  purchasers  who  expect  to  own  and 
persiHiaUy  operate  the  farm  homes.  Of  course,  after  aU  the 
oUigatlons  against  the  place  have  been  made,  the  buyer  would  be 
permitted  to  make  such  disposition  of  it  as  he  might  eee  fit.  In 
otho*  words,  the  whole  purpoee  of  the  plan  Is  to  encourage  liome 
owning.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  end  It  wlU  be  nece«ary  to 
keep  the  whcde  matter  out  of  the  field  of  speeulatlai.  The  com- 
mittee haa  sought  to  provide  adequate  safegtaarda  to  dve  assurance 
that  this  wlU  be  accomplished. 

TERMS  or  nracHABB 
The  second  Important  basis  involves  the  method  of  financing. 
Tbe  purchases  wlU  probably  be  on  amortization  payments  covering 
a  period  of  48  years  or  more.  The  rate  of  interest  slioald  not 
exceed  3  percent.  It  Is  felt  that  with  payments  arranged  on  this 
basis,  the  Industrlotis  tenants  in  a  good  farming  section  will  be 
able  to  meet  the  annual  paymente  and  thus  flnaUy  pay  out  *wd 
own  a  home  of  his  own. 

air  OLD  qxTsmoir 
The  tenant  problem  Is  an  age-old  mie — ^In  fact,  almaat  as  old  •• 
the  race.    It  has,  however,  developed  into  a  serious  question  In  this 
country  prlndpaUy  within  the  last  80  years.    It  has  now  develc^ied 
to  the  point  where  It  is  a  serious  menace.    It  exMi  In  practlcaUy 
every  State  in  the  Union.    It  is  more  acute  In  the  South,  perhaps 
than  in  any  other  sectlcm  of  the  Nation.    Tills  ta  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  after  tbe  War  between  the  States  there  waa  vny  Uttle 
BMmey  In  the  South  and  most  of  the  flniLnrtT^  aeeessarlly  came 
from  the  outalde.    This  caused  Interest-rate  paynMBts  to  flow  out 
of  that  great  section  of  the  country.    Tills,  In  turn,  made  It  neces 
»*ry  to  have  a  money  crop.    The  logical  development  was  the  one- 
crop  system,  because  It  was  the  single  one  that  would  produce  the 
returns  necessary  to  replenish  tbe  sectka  for  the  uutBuw  of 
and  high  intereet  rataa. 


TO  oais 

Tbe  rapid  tncrease  In  tenantry,  however,  has  developed  into  a 
problem  In  many  ssctioos  of  our  ooontry.  This  was  due  in  the 
main  to  land  i^teculatlon.  The  boom  years  threw  land  Into  qwcu- 
lation  and  Into  mortgagee.  The  depresslan  years  eanaed  dlflleultles 
and  f oredosurea  and  oopssqnent  change  of  »!■■>— ai«p  Tttt^  jn^ 
creased  the  number  who  were  compelled  to  tent  land.  Any  attaint 
oa  the  problem,  therefore,  must  be  Nation-wide  In  scope  and  not 
limited  to  any  particular  area.  It  Is  truly  a  »»««<«»««i  problem  and 
the  remedy  must  apply  to  all  seetttms  alike. 


There  are  four  prtmary  Bweentleli  of  organised  government.  They 
are  the  home,  the  church,  the  achool.  and  the  state.  U  any  one  of 
these  four  falls,  it  would  be  Ilka  trying  to  make  a  table  stand  with 
three  legs. 

«»e  churcii  ts  the  ^reat  moral  factor.  It  deals  primarily  with 
tbe  qnsetlon  of  right  and  wrong  In  hxnnan  conduct.  It  Is  a  force 
that  helps  to  •—'*'•  -• "—   —  -^ 
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«to^  of  tndlTldiials  In  tbatr  dnllsg  with  each  other.  It  Is  on* 
o(  the  pUlan  of  our  nsttarwl  aecurltjr. 

Th*  aehool  to  anofCber  ot  the  pUlan.  No  ftoe  government  am 
lire  esoept  anions  an  enllghtrnfut  people.  ICrabeau  Lemar.  one 
ai  the  Prcaldente  of  the  Texas  BepubUc.  said  that  a  "cultivated 
BBtad  to  the  guardian  genius  of  democracy.  It  to  the  only  dictator 
«rblch  fteemen  aeknoirtedge  and  the  only  security  which  freonen 
dssUe."  A  culttvated  and  trained  dtlaenahlp  to  essential  to  liberty. 
On  no  other  basto  ean  then  be  security  or  safety. 

The  home  to  the  flxst  unit  of  all  organised  society.  It  to  the 
^  starting  point,  the  begUmlng  ot  training,  the  place  where  character 
building  to  started:  the  Bepublic  to  anchored  In  the  hearts  of  the 
borne  owners  of  thto  land. 

The  state  to  the  fourth  pillar— 4he  organlasd  form  of  the  people's 
government.  Tto  suoosed  It  must  have  the  benefit  of  the  other 
&ree  pillars.  Ttma  the  hope  of  our  country  to  bullded  around  the 
home,  the  school,  the  chur^  and  the  state.  These  are  the  pUlars 
of  our  national  security. 

I  want  to  read  you  a  part  of  one  of  the  many  letters  I  receive 
from  farmers:  ^ 

"I  have  farmed  eeveral  dlffcfent  yeass;  In  19S4  the  drought  put 
me  out  of  the  business.  I  went  to  work  as  a  farm  band  at  $1  a 
day.  That  isnt  enough  to  buy  food  and  dothes,  so  we  often 
cannot  buy  <dothoa.  I  have  a  wife  and  three  children  and  also 
support  my  mother-in-law.  I  am  not  begging  for  sympathy.  I  am 
just  stating  facts.  I  am  a  very  good  farmer  and  It  to  my  greatest 
desire  to  own  my  own  home.  I  dont  want  anyone  to  give  it  to  me. 
I  want  to  earn  It.  I  can  pwhsps  own  It  If  the  Oovenunent  helps 
ytw»  purchass  one.** 

Bcgardlees  of  the  merits  of  any  other  eesentlsto.  there  can  be 
BO  dlfferenoe  of  opinion  about  the  desirability  of  home  ownership. 
Td  stop  the  trend  away  from  home  ownenhlp  and  throw  the 
tentfney  bo^  In  the  other  direction  to  the  purpose   of  thto 


Ths  Immortal  songs.  Home  Sweet  Home  and  the  Little  Gray 
Home  In  the  West,  were  not  written  about  a  rented  shack  or  a 
tenant's  temporary  abode  but  about  a  home  In  the  real  sense  of 
the  word — a  home  that  the  family  can  call  Its  own— a  home  that 
to  an  eadortng  retreat  for  the  units  ot  organlaed  soctoty.  Around 
ths  flrsslde  are  bom  and  nurtured  an  the  finer  sentiments  that 
maks  up  the  better  qualities  of  the  human  race.  They  are  bullded 
on  an  enduring  basto  There  they  form  the  nucleus  of  a  patriotic 
ctttaKnshlp  that  to  tbm  final  hope  and  safety  of  a  worth-while 
people. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  Oovemment  could  take  no  finer  step  than 
to  make  poaslbto  the  ownership  of  sman  farm  homes  and  to  formu- 
late pollclss  that  would  maks  those  homee  secure.  The  threats 
of  thoae  vrho  do  not  at  heart  believe  In  our  system  of  government 
and  who  would  like  to  tear  down  Its  Institutions  would  not  get 
far  among  the  home-owning  and  llberty-lovlng  people  of  the  coun- 
try. On  the  contrary,  such  a  course  would  be  building  toward  a 
stronger  and  more  glorious  future. 

I  want  to  ttiank  the  olBelsto  of  thto  fine  farm  orgazitoatlon  for 
the  privilege  at  Epeaklng  on  the  National  Orange  hour.  The 
Orange  to  a  great  American  Institution. 


Seed  Loans,  a  Spedes  of  Crop  Insurance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

^  OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  25, 1937 

Ifr.  MURDOCK  of  Ariztma.  Mr.  ^;)eaker  and  gentlemen 
of  the  House,  in  putting  the  question  to  the  gentleman  from 
lowm  [Mr.  Oxlchxxst]  as  to  whether  he  does  not  feel  that 
the  measure  before  us  is  a^tspecies  of  "crop  Insurance"  I  do 
not  wish  to  show  opposition  to  the  measure,  but  quite  the 
C(mtrar7.  I  favor  this  bill  granting  small  loans  for  seed, 
and  the  like,  to  certain  American  farmers.  I  want,  in  this 
way,  to  go  on  record  as  favoring  these  seed  loans,  although 
it  is  understood  that  the  farmers  of  my  own  State  will  not 
benefit  to  the  extent  that  tl^  farmers  of  the  far  South  and 
the  farmers  of  the  drought^stricken  arcstf  of  the  Middle 
West  may  benefit  thereby. 

It  may  be  assumed  bf  some  that  we  who  are  from  the 
Rocky  Mountain  area,  or  who  are  txam  the  far  western  min- 
ing States,  lack  the  vital  interest  in  agriculture  which  the 
Members  have  who  sfioiat  on  the  measure  today.  Although 
I  come  from  a  mining  State,  agricultare  is  an  important 
industry  in  that  gardon  spot  of  the  Southwest  which  is  called 
Arlsona.  Even  if  it  were  not  the  case,  agriculture  is  of  such 
vital  interest  to  the  oitire  Nati<m  that  i;  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  nattwial  good,  woukl  feel  it  both  a  duty  and  pleasure 


to  support  some  such  provisions  as  we  have  before  us  to  aid 
the  small  fanner  with  the  extension  of  credit. 

There  is  considerable  discussion  as  to  whether  the  bill  should 
say  5 ^-percent  interest  or  4-percent  interest,  or  some  other 
rate.  Tlie  statement  has  been  made  that  a  10-percent  rate 
would  hardly  cover  the  cost  of  administering  these  loans.  It 
has  also  been  pointed  out  that,  since  the  Government  borrows 
money  for  less  than  2  percent,  it  ought  not  to  charge  farmers 
more  than  that  rate  on  these  loans.  It  must  be  obvious  that 
the  Government  makes  no  profit  off  of  the  farmers  through 
the  difference  in  rates  of  Government  borrowing  and  Govern- 
ment lending.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  has  made  it 
clear  that  there  is  no  disposition  to  make  anything  off  of 
these  farmers.  The  whole  intent  is  to  aid  the  farmers.  In 
that  spirit  we  should  make  the  rate  as  low  as  possible,  even 
as  low  as  4  percent,  although  that  figure  may  not  entirely 
cover  the  overhead  cost  of  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  liave  heard  much  recently  about  the  de- 
sirability of  crop  insurance.  I  feel  that  the  country  needs 
a  well-worked-out.  sane,  and  adequate  plan  of  crop  insur- 
ance. Surely  our  fanners  have  more  than  enough  to  face  in 
the  hazards  of  nature,  insect  pests,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
mafket  and  ought  to  be  heard  in  their  cry  for  in-otection 
against  some  of  these  hazards.  I  trust  that  such  legislation 
as  we  may  ultimately  pass  will  be  no  halfway  measures.  I 
submit,  however,  that  the  bill  we  have  up  for  passage  today 
is  in  effect  a  species  of  crop  insurance,  though,  of  course,  it 
is  entirely  inadequate  as  such  to  meet  our  crop-insurance 
needs.  In  lending  $400,  or  whatever  sum  the  two  Houses  may 
agree  upon,  to  farmers  to  produce  crops,  taking  a  first  lien 
on  the  crops  grown,  the  Government  is  in  effect  Insuring 
such  farmers  that  they  shall  have  some  crops  from  the  seed 
purchased  or  else  there  will  be  no  collection  on  the  mcmey 
thus  loaned.  If  they  should  have  a  crop  failure,  the  Govern- 
ment, of  course,  stands  to  lose  the  money  burnished.  Now, 
that  is  the  reason  why  I  look  upon  this  as  a  species  of  crop 
insurance. 

I  do  not  regard  it  as  adequate  crop  insurance,  but  merely 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  has  that  aspect,  and,  in  the 
light  of  that  interpretation,  I  feel  that  farmers  ought  not  to 
object  to  an  interest  rate  as  high  as  SVz  percent,  even  though 
the  Government  borrows  money  for  less  than  2  percent. 
Some  of  these  loans  may  not  be  paid  back  due  to  crop  failure. 
The  moderate  interest  rate  would  thereby  help  protect  the 
Government  from  an  outright  loss  when  the  total  operation 
of  this  fund  is  considered.  I  trust  that  the  small  farmer  will 
look  upon  whatever  interest  rate  is  established,  even  if  it 
should  be  as  high  as  5>^  percent,  in  such  a  light  that  the  rate 
does  not  represent  a  profit  on  the  part  of  his  Government, 
but  represents  his  own  contribution  to  crop  insurance  to  the 
extent  that  this  bill  furnishes  it.  However,  even  in  the  light 
of  this  suggestion,  I  favor  the  4-percent  rate  of  interest  and 
shall  vote  to  amend  the  present  bill  to  that  end. 
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Mr.  ELLENBOGEN.  li£r.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcoro.  I  include  the  following 
speech  delivered  by  me  before  the  Pennsylvania  Conferenoo 
on  Social  Work  at  Philadelphia,  January  21,  1937,  at  its 
twen^-nlnth  annual  meeting: 


BjMO  7«aim  tb*  fciniMm  ran  bas  planned  and  f oogHt  to 
tk»  —curlty  of  tiM  peopto.    Waxa  aad  NfTotattaoa 

waged  through  the  ages — many  of  them  In  the  nama  of 
aeemttr,  ami  now.  in  ttoe  year  XM7,  after  4  yean  of  tbm  meet  ener- 
gette  and  direct  eOorta  to  Increase  tbc  ascortty  of  the  todftvldual  tn 
the  United  States,  w«  sarvey  the  field.    What  do  we  find? 

WS  AMM  SnZX  FAB  WM6U  WOCXAL  SBCTntXTT  Ut  THIS  COUimiT 

We  BtlH  find  poverty  In  the  land.  We  stlU  find  inaecvrlty  In 
many  forms.  It  is  f utile  to  speak  of  a  tuan  abundant  life  for  the 
masses  of  the  American  pao|te  imtll  their  needs  for  adequate  food 
and  clothing  have  been  toUy  met  aad  untU  decent  hintnc  haa 
been  provided. 

TBE  immrmt  ksbbntzazs  roit  socul  sMEuairi  nr  nm  covirntT 

We  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  culture  In  many  ways,  but 
we  caimot  speak  of  clvUlsatlon.  as  far  as  the  mnmite  are  oon- 
cemed.  untU  we  have  achieved: 

1.  Reasonable  assurance  of  employment. 

9.  Adequate  medtcal  care  and  protection  against  loss  of  Income 
during  niness. 

g.  Payment  of  benefits  during  periods  of  unemployment. 

4.  Decent  provision  for  old  age. 

5.  Provision  for  dependent  children,  the  blind,  for  pubnc-health 
services,  and  against  certain  vicissitudes  of  Ufa. 

6.  Safe  and  sanitary  hoiising  at  low  cost. 

We  cannot  point  to  the  attainment  of  an  American  standard  of 
nvlng  for  the  masses  of  the  American  people  untU  every  person 
willing  and  able  to  work  has  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  obtain 
employment,  and  untH  we  have  in  active  operation  adequate 
systems  of  health  Insurance,  wne  n  iploy  meirt  ixvuranoe,  and  old- 
age  asslBtanee  and  insurance. 

During  the  past  3  years  we  have  writmatid  In  the  U&lted  States 
the  greatest  forward  step  for  social  security  that  was  ever  taken. 


nspoaxAMCs  or  thk  soczai.  sbcibutt  act 
or  A  cauuT  paoicmjs 
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Under  the  leadership  ta  President  Rooeevctt,  tbe  principle  that 
the  govemmeBts.  Fsderal  and  State,  are  re^xmslMe  for  the  secw- 
fty  of  the  mdlvMlual  has  become  part  of  the  oonsdousness  of  the 
American  pec^e  and  has  been  translated  into  taw.  The  SodaA 
Bscwl^  Act  embodies  a  noble  concept.  It  Is  »  dedaratlon  that 
It  is  the  business  of  government  to  remove  the  fear  of  Insecurity 
from  the  lives  of  our  people  and  to  goarantee  to  them  protection 
agadnst  certain  natural  hasards  and  against  the  ahortcomings  of 
oar  industrlid  system. 

b  this  law  we  laid  down  the  foundation  for  a  structure  of 
real  secxirity  for  the  American  people.  We  must  now  supervise 
the  construction  of  the  building,  change  the  plans  where  change 
beccnnes  necessary,  and  point  out  Inheteut  defects,  so  that  they 
may  be  corrected  in  time. 

Ji.^ilia  BOSKAXIVX  CSUIMBI  SI  THE  HOrT<T.  SBCmUTT  ACT 

I  want  to  discuss  briefly  some  of  the  changes  in  the  Social 
Security  Act  which  are  imperative  if  we  arc  to  achieve  the  goal 
of  real  social  security  for  the  vast  masses  of  the  American  jieople. 

And  no  one  can  gainsay  the  fact  that  sectxrlty  has  not  yet  been 
achieved  by  large  niunbers  of  oiir  i>eople  who  are  desperately  In 
need  of  tt. 

First.  "Hiere  Is  stfll  considerable  unemployment,  lliere  is,  ot 
couzse,  Uttle  social  or  economic  security  for  those  who  have  been 
unemployed  for  several  yean.  They  are  eared  for  by  r^lef  or  by 
the  W.  P.  A.,  but  they  are  excluded,  at  least  as  long  as  they  are 
unemployed,  from  the  operation  of  the  mMaployment  insurance 
laws  and  of  the  Federal  old-age  annuity  system.  Further,  the 
majority  of  our  young  men  and  women  after  gradoattm  look  in 
vain  Ser  OBi^oynwBt  In  private  industry.  Tbe  unskilled  worker  of 
45  years  of  age  or  over  Is  practically  locked  out  from  employment 
In  Industries.  This  Iflustrstea  the  fact  that  the  primary,  the  first 
need  for  economle  security — a  reasnnsblti  opportunity  of  employ- 
ment for  every  persos  wining  and  able  to  work — Is  stUI  far  off. 

Becnnd.  Tliere  can  be  no  security  without  protection  agalxwt 
economic  loss  from  inness.  Health  insuranoe  must  be  a  corner- 
stone in  every  program  of  social  secvrlty. 

The  manual  laborer,  the  whito-coilar  employee— In  fact,  almost 
everyone  exc^>t  those  rrtatlvtiy  few  who  have  high  Inoomee — need 
health  Insurance  to  protect  their  Incomes  while  they  an  Ul  and  to 
pay  for  medical  and  hoepltal  expenees.  Efe«dth  Insuranee  le  needed 
toy  wider  groups  of  the  popnlatloo  ttiaa  any  other  form  of  aodal 
security  and  is  the  easieet  to  admlnistcc.  but  11  le  sIlU  far  awagr 
from  enactment  Into  law. 


OaSAT  DBTBCT  OT  TKS  80CUX.  8BCUBITT  ACT — ^t»  ALLOCATIOK  OT 
COSTS  TCm.  SVrVOKTUHQ  TECB  PBOOBAM  B  tmrUX  AUD  ■OOirOKICAZX.T 
XfK90Vm 

Third.  The  most  serious  defect  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Uee  In 
Its  mstteoda  of  llnanctrg  the  benefits  whidi  It  eecks  to  confer.  For 
Instance,  the  eatln  burden  of  finanping  oM-age  annuities  (as  dis- 
tinguished from  old-age  pensions)  is  divided  between  employees 
and  employem.  This  fund  is  obtained  by  taxee  upon  wages  and 
pay  roUa.  The  pay-roO  taaes,  whioh  ase  paid  by  the  empU^ers,  wm, 
of  oouiee.  be  added  to  the  coei  of  produetioQ,  aad  be  reflected  in 
Increased  prices.    Ultimately  they  will  be  paid  by  the  consumer. 

tEb.  for  the  most  part,  is  the  same  employee  who  already  pays, 
by  direct  taxes  upon  his  wages,  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the  oM-age 
— nnity  syetcm.  So  that  tn  the  end  the  employees,  bo«h  by  direct 
wage  taxes  and  la  Inrieaeed  prtees,  wiU  pay  ptaetleaUy  the  cntlse 
cost  of  cJd-age  annuities. 

i^onrth.  Z  tnalwr  ttw  same  Indictment  of  the  tineiiipUiymettt  in* 


which  li 


and 


imemplpyment  Insunaee  la  oMalaMI  by  a  pByv-ng 
a*  X  peroest  and  gradxmBy  imfeaaiim  to  3 
paid  by  the  en4>lo3rer.    But,  as  In  the  case  of  old-age 
the  employer  wlU  add  thle  tax  to  the  eoat  of 
therafoce  to  the  price  of  hia  producta.    In  the  end  the 
will  pay  the  entln  cost  of  tbe  vmemploymen^lB 

To  snmmanae.  praetteaOy  the  entln  cost  of  the  two  moot  tm- 
portaBt  sedal-securlty  progzams  eet  tq>  la  tbe  l^sdeel  Social  8e- 
ciuity  Act,  will  be  borne  by  the  low- income  groups,  and  particu- 
larly l^  the  wage  earners.  This  is  unjiist  and  eeoBomically 
unsound.  Moreover,  It  is  a  real  threat  to  prosperity  which  must 
be  removed. 


■ZCK   WACa 


"Hie  uttlmate  tax  for  unemployment  insuiaiw^  wlB  be  9  percent: 
for  oM-age  annuities  It  wfil  be  6  percent.  Even  giving  the  utmoet 
weight  to  the  amount  of  benefits  wltich  wfB  be  dMrfbuted.  this 
total  tax  of  0  i>ercent  of  tbe  pay  roBs  wOl  mean  a  tremendously 
large  reduction  In  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people,  either  in 
the  fbrm  of  Increased  prices  or  decreased  wages,  or  both. 

Such  a  substantial  decrease  in  the  mam  purchastog  pofiet'  of 
the  American  pec^e  is  of  great  nigr^inrBnc^  It  Is  bound  to  have 
a  far-reaching  influence  upon  our  future  economic  development. 
Wktie  tha  martwiiin  anouBt  of  the  taxes  wlB  not  be  levied  until 
in  later  yean,  right  mm,  at  the  thrsehold  of  the  program,  the 
total  tax  on  wages  aad  pay  roUs  Is  4  percent — 2  peroent  for  uasm- 
ploynieBt  insurance  aad  t  percent  for  oM-age  annuities.  Svea  a 
4-peroent  reduction  tn  the  purchatfng  power  is  a  tnmcndoas 
amount.  The  natural  cSect  must  be  to  reduce  empliqrment  and  to 
create  unea^^toyment.  Aaothn  bad  effect  certain  to  take  place 
xnu  be  to  aooelerate  the  time  when  the  installation  of  labor-MkvlBg 
devices  heceme  profitable  la  order  to  avoid  or  decrease  thk  pay- 
roU  tax. 

This  sgaln  means  less  employment  and  moee  urtemployB>eat. 

If  this  defect  is  not  remedied,  tbe  Social  Security  Act  wlU  be  iu 
part  self-dtf eating,  because  it  wiU  bring  about  the  very  imemploy- 
mcnt  which  it  was  created  to  ftbirltsh 

Wl  M OBT  CHAJVOB  TBB  anrWOD  OT  FtWAMCDra 

Tlie  remedy  Is  obvious.  We  must  change  the  method  of  finano- 
Ing.  We  must  see  that  the  benefits  distributed  under  the  act 
(which  benefits  go  Into  the  stream  of  purdiaslng  power)  at  least 
eqiial  the  decrease  in  available  purcha^ng  power  through  pay-roll 
and  wage  taxes. 

The  XTHited  States  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  which  uses 
pay-roll  and  wage  taxes  as  the  exclusive  method  of  financing  such 
a  program.  As  I  have  pointed  oxit,  this  method  of  financing  ean^ 
not  be  defended  on  economic  or  social  grounds.  It  cannot  be 
retained  without  serious  injury  to  the  economle  system  and  with- 
out endai^enng  the  solvency  of  the  fund  set  tqi  by  the  act.  X 
propose  a  reduction  of  the  wage  and  pay-roll  taxes  and  a  Govern- 
ment  contribution  toward  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  system. 
Tills  ts  the  method  foUowed  tn  other  countrlea. 


sPBCinc  cHANccs  HScassABT  nr  trb  sociai. 


T  ACT 


la  the 


Ifow,  let  us  look  ipeclflcany  at  some  desirable 
Social  Security  Act. 
Pint.  Federal  dd-age  annuities  (oxnpulsory  old-age  benefits) : 

(a)  Tlie  present  tax  is  1  percent  on  wages  and  1  percent  on  pay 
roUs,  and  it  increases  one-half  cf  1  percent  on  each  every  8  years. 
This  tax  increase  should  take  plaoe  every  6  yean,  and  the  maxi- 
mum total  tax  should  not  be  e  percent,  as  now  provided,  but  at 
the  most  4  pereent. 

(b)  The  GovoTunent  should  contribute  one-third  of  the  money 
necessary  to  pay  old-age  insurance  benefits.  The  Government  con- 
tribution should  bs  raised  by  Income  and  laheritanca  taxes,  since 
this  is  the  only  feasible  tax  which  does  not  decrease  the  pxut:hasing 
power  of  the  masses. 

(c)  AU  benefits  shoixld  be  increased. 

(d)  1^  date  of  payment  of  benefite  shoold  be  advanced  from 
1942  to  1S39. 

Second.  Employment  tasurance: 

(a)  The  Oovemment  should  contribute  one-third  of  the  neces- 
sary funds;  we  shmilrt  oonttxuie  to  eollect  the  other  two-thirds  from 
employen  by  pay-roll  taxes. 

(b)  The  period  during  whi^  unemployment  benefite  an  payable 
sboakl  be  incrcMed. 

(c)  The  entln  system  should  be  revised  eo  aa  to  provide  for  one 
tex-coUecttng  agency  Instead  of  two  as  now  provided — Pederxl  and 

so  as  to  reduce  the  amount  of  aeeounting  aad 
to  be  dons  by  the  eoqiloyen. 

Tax  fSSSJIl   UaWI«LDI.T  TAX- 

The  present  tax-coUsctfng  system  Is  tndefenslMe. 
the  collection  of  pay-roU  taxes  by  tbe  Federal  aoremssent 
then  sets  up  51  additional  tax-oollectlng  agendas — the  48  Stetes, 
the  District  of  Oolumbis.  Rawmtt.  and  Alaska — to  do  exactly  tbs 
same  thing.   Thsse  51  Ststo  eoUsetlag  .... 

This  would  save  tens  of  mlHtnas  of  doUsss  la  paying  ftir 
dupllcatmg  tax  coUections,  millions  of  d<Alan  which  an  collected 
from  the  masses  of  the  people.  It  would  also  eliminate  the  neces- 
sity for  each  employer  to  make  duplicating  tax  ntams>  ons  to  the 
Federal  aad  tmt  to  tbe  State  gmeniuient.  wmdd  col  tn  half  feii 
empensee  in  fiUng  bis  tsx  return.  ■ 
ment  against  the  compnlslBn  to 

It  would  also  peraitt  the  can  cf  migrstory 
Third.  As  reocdi  ths 
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vital  interest  to  the  entire  Nation  that  i;  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  nattnnal  sood.  vould  feel  it  both  a  duty  and  pteasore 


on  Social  Work  at  Philadelphia, 
twen^-ninth  annual  meeting: 


January  21,  1937.  at  Its 
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for  dependent  eblldzen.  the 
Um  beneftta  dwuld  be 


aod  method  la  aplendld.  but 
the  i«B  limit  for  <rid  people 


gfwt  are  the  detaila  which 
BO  manifold  ai«  the 
to  cover  them  aU  vtthtn  the 
befWe  wmriiMttng  I  wfU  aid 

at  the  mrt  api  annuity 


eoidd  and  ahoold  be 
neeeemry.  tbat-tt  1«  hnpoerthle 
at  thla  thort  dlacaarton.    Bat 
to  dvtf  upon  one 
to.  the  quesUon  at 


Atn 


TTVB  or 


TOO 


(a)  I  bdlere  that  the  reaerre  ae  now  contemplated  is  too  large, 
fhider  our  preeent  national  Income,  a  rwetnre  at  not  more  than 
$IOJOOOJOOOJOOO  woold  mpptar  to  be  su&elent. 

<b)  The  law  ahoold  make  more  ipeelfle  provisions  for  the  char- 
acter at  lavaetment  of  the  reaerrm  obtained  under  the  old-age 
annuity  system  and  under  the  nneiiipioyment-liMmTance  system. 

In  determining  the  type  at  Iniwtineiit  we  should  tmp  In  »»  -^ 
two  polnta: 

nrst.  The  tact  that  aU  this  BMoay  Is  oootrlbated  for  eodal 
puxposss  and  therefore  should  be  need  only  for  purposes  which 
WfU  pravlde  eoctei  eerrloee. 

The  eafety  of  the  InTostmcBt. 

T  Am 


have  paid  much  attention  to  the 
at  thefr  funds.  They  have  kept  theee  two  tlewpulnte 
of  them  prorldlng  specifically  that  theee  amounu 
in  pr^eily  seeuied  loans  for  the  construction 
In  this  way  w«  would  at  once  have  an 
It  which  ia  secure  and  eats  beyond  poadventure  of  a 
investment  whkh  would  ctvate  for  the 
contributors  of  the  fund  decent  housing  which  they  need  aa  much 
aa  the  other  ftema  of  eeeurlty. 

TIM  Invsetment  of  the  suriilus  funds  collected  for  old-age 
aonuttlee  and  unemployment  Inauranoe  In  loans  on  publicly  sub- 
iw-coet  housing  devriopwifnts  under  the  housing  program 
In  the  lenbogsn  houdng  bOl  would  mean  t2ie  construe 
of  huadnds  of  thousands  of  homee  at  low  coet  for  the  people 
of  the  united  States. 

_  Bo  mot*  Important  change  can  be  made  In  the  act  and  the  Inte- 
"gratlon  of  the  other  forma  of  aodal  security  with  the  need  for 
adequate,  eafe.  and  sanitary  housing  at  low  rents.  Social  security 
Is  as  yet  m  Its  Initial  stage  In  the  Uhltcd  Statea.  It  Is  Important 
that  we  mako  It  as  perfect  as  we  can  before  the  cumbersome  and 
«wmpllrated  sst-up  now  provided  begins  to  endimger  the  structtire 
Itself.  As  men  and  women  who  are  Interested  in  the  social  welfare 
of  the  peoide.  you.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  have  a  particular  duty 
to  perform  In  seeing  that  the  multitude  of  necessary  changes  in  the 
■odal  Security  Act  are  brought  about. 

We  are  on  our  way!  The  concept  of  social  security  has  become 
so  solidly  fixed  In  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  a  steady  and  continuous  progreas  toward  the  ultimate 
goal  seems  aasursd. 

Let  us  make  that  piogiess  as  rapid  as  possible  by  avoiding  evils 
IB  the  beginning  through  every  safeguard  we  can  devise. 


Flood  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 

or  lassissippi 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tueadaif.  January  26. 1937 


SOrrORIAL  PBOM  THE  WASHmOTON  POST 


Ifir.  BJISO.  Mr.  President,  during  the  closing  days  of  the 
•ecood  Kaslan  of  the  Sevm^-foorth  Congress  the  Senate 
had  before  it  the  question  of  fixing  the  responsibility  for 
flood  oootrol  iif  this  country.  In  that  ctMmection  I  ask  unan- 
imoos  eoosent  to  insert  in  the  Rscoao  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  January  25,  1937,  bearing  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  stating  some  facts  which  aagbt  to  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rbookb,  as  follows: 

HAnOMAI.  VX^OOO  OOHmOL 

_When  flood  waters  begin  to  surge  through  homes  and  factories 
espostng  many  thcwisands  at  human  beings  to  hunger,  disease 
t!th.Tr**w^''1f!^*^  mnd  extensive  loss  of  property,  they  arouia 
vtthln  the  whole  country  a  sort  at  helptaM  feeling. 
_7^  *•  no*  surprising,  then,  that  the  plight  of  350.000  men. 
wom^^od  children  driven  from  their  homea  In  distress  makM 
%JSSS^  !5K  ^  ^^  tjmfXhj.  There  should  be  no 
oBealtr  la  xalsUag  the  funds  sought  by  the  A«««>«>„n  ^ed  Ctam 


to  oope  with  this  disaster.  The  least  that  can  be  dona  la  to 
relieve  these  victims  at  sufferings  encountered  through  no  fantt 
of  their  own. 

In  the  matter  at  preventing  eatastrcY>hes  of  this  aart,  however, 
there  Is  no  such  wlde^nead  Interest.  TterriUe  as  they  seem  to  be 
at  the  time,  floods  are  soon  forgotten,  except  by  thoee  who  actu- 
ally suffer.  When  once  streams  h&ve  shrunk  to  their  normal  sIbs 
and  the  debris  of  flooding  has  been  cleared  away,  there  Is  a  strong 
incUnatlcm  to  gamble  on  future  good  fortune.  During  the  last 
60  years,  for  ^»»wipi^  Weather  Bureau  records  show  that  the  Ohio 
River  Vall^  has  e^ierlenced  55  floods.  Tet  only  1  of  its  00 
tributariee  has  been  adequately  safeguarded  against  disasters  of 
th^  sort. 

PoUowlng  last  sprlncr's  floods.  Congress  enacted  a  measure  ao- 
thorlzlng  expenditure  ot  $320,000,000  for  200  control  projects  in 
40  States.  In  addition  to  $272,000,000  to  protect  the  lower  lilssi** 
slppl  VaUey.  No  money  was  made  available,  however,  and  It  is 
obvious  from  the  status  of  the  Treasury  that  the  outlay  for  flood 
control  this  year  will  have  to  be  carefiiUy  limited. 
-  In  cplte  of  this  oatlook.,  there  Is  ground  for  satisfaction  In  th« 
detr  recognitioo  at  Congress  that  the  control  of  navigable  streams 
is  a  national  responsibility  and  In  the  studies  that  are  now  being 
made.  President  Roosevelt  will  submit  to  Congress  this  week  a 
pUn  to  conserve  the  water  resources  of  the  Nation.  It  is  hoped 
thiit  tpecXal  attention  has  been  given  to  the  flood  menace  since  the 
stiidy  made  by  the  National  Resources  Conunittee  seems  to  have 
been  iospireA  in  part  by  the  flood-control  controversy  in  Congress 
last  year. 

Many  years  win  be  required  to  assure  control  at  the  great  river 
systems.  But  that  work  cannot  begin  too  soon.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  every  project  should  be  a  part  of  a  carefuUy  prepared 
national  plan  k^>t  scrupulously  free  from  "pork  barrel"  ventures. 

In  the  meantime  communities  ought  to  take  greater  precautions 
to  protect  their  own  areas  from  localized  floods.  In  recent  years  a 
great  deal  of  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  control  of  "little  waters." 
Now  the  BwoUen  condition  of  the  Ohio  River  calls  attention  to  the 
efllcacy  of  that  policy.  After  the  tragic  flood  of  1913  the  Big  Miami 
River  was  fettered  1^  a  series  of  dams  built  aa  a  cooperative  basis 
through  taxatlcm  of  pr(Y>erty  owners  obtaining  the  benefits  at  pro- 
tection. As  a  result,  Dayton  and  other  cities  In  this  vaUey  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  storms  that  have  put  other  parts  at  the 
State  imder  water. 

Sulferlng  may  also  be  minimized  by  zoning  luhan  areas  subject 
to  flood  fa*  nonresidential  use.  Frequently  such  areas  can  be 
reserved  for  parks.  Obviously  man  planning  Is  needed  aU  down 
the  line.  If  the  current  flood  encourages  that  tendency,  its  effects 
will  not  be  wholly  disastrous. 


Necessity  for  Relief  in  Areas  Afifected  hy  Drought 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  26, 1937 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  I  cannot  let  another  day  pass  without  calling  the 
attention  of  this  body  to  the  serious  situation  that  exists 
in  the  western  half  of  my  district  in  northwestern  Iowa  as  a 
result  of  last  summer's  drought  Before  resorting  to  this 
appeal,  I  have  exhausted  every  possibility  of  securing  relief 
from  department  agencies.  For  3  weeks  or  more  I  have 
literally  camped  on  the  doorsteps  of  the  conscientious  gen- 
tlemen in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  are  aware  of 
the  distressed  conditions  in  the  drought  area,  and  would 
correct  these  conditions  if  they  could,  but  are  impotent  in 
the  face  of  depleted  funds. 

My  colleague  from  the  district  across  the  Missouri  River 
In  Nebraska  has  already  on  two  occasions  appealed  to  this 
body  to  recognize  the  situation  and  render  aid.  Every  WOTd 
that  he  has  spoken  in  regard  to  the  suffering  farmers  and 
the  perishing  livestock  is  as  true  of  my  district  as  his,  except 
his  statement  that  human  suffering  will  ensue  on  February 
1  unless  Uiere  is  a  further  and  immediate  appropriation  of 
funds  to  the  Resettlement  Administration.  I  except  that 
statement  because  human  suffering  already  does  exist  in  my 
district  and  It  is  rapidly  approaching  the  condition  of  a 
calamity. 

I  hardly  believe  it  necessary  to  background  this  situation 
for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  The  blighting  drought  of 
last  summer  seared  a  path  across  the  country  that  wiped  out 
every  vestige  of  vegetation,  obliterated  crops,  and  took  soma 
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toU  of  Uvestoek  and  farm  iwiim^Tw  For  more  than  a  year 
now  the  fanners  of  the  droiq^t  area  have  realted  no  income 
from  their  labor  and  Investment  except  the  weekly  cream 
checks  from  the  sale  of  their  mflk  and  dairy  products,  a 
matter  of  sonw  three  cind  four  dollars  a  week.  Despite  this 
mggaiT&y  retom,  they  have  bravdy  carried  on  as  best  they 
could  until  now  this  last  source  of  income  tiie  mmlficent 
three  or  four  dollars  a  week  from  the  cream  checks — ^is  being 
eut  off  because  the  farm  animals  that  produce  the  cream  are 
starving  for  want  oi  feed. 

I  say  to  you  in  all  earnestness  that  these  farmefs  are 
desperate.  Btaioe  the  first  of  the  year  MlAsaids  have  been 
raging  and  sidnero  weather  has  i»evailed  almost  ctmtinu- 
ously.  There  is  intense  saffering— not  only  starving  live- 
stock, but  hnngry  human  beings.  Some  of  these  people  are 
already  ahandnning  the  farms,  selhng  their  emaciated  ani- 
mals, and  flocking  into  the  small  towns  and  cities,  there  to 
become  an  added  burden  on  already  overburdened  relief 
agmdes.  Tbe  tragedy  lies  not  only  in  their  human  plight 
bat  in  the  alamdonment  of  the  soiL 

My  fttends.  I  am  not  proud  of  the  tact  that  the  great  farm 
rebellion  of  1931  and  1932  originated  in  my  district.  I  am 
not  here  to  ooodone  the  Incidents  of  that  mxrising.  On  the 
other  hand.  I  do  insist  that  the  farmers  of  my  district  are 
good.  booeBt,  patriotic,  law-ataldixic  American  citiaens  of  a 
peaceful  and  kmg-soflcTlng  nature.  But  there  Is  a  hmlt  to 
their  patience  and  ability  to  suffer.  Five  years  ago  10-cent 
com  and  3-cent  hogs  imder  ttie  Hoover  administration 
brou^t  ttiem  to  the  brink  and  goaded  them  into  action. 
Tbday  the  drought  has  reduced  them  to  far  more  straitened 
circumstances  than  then. 

It  is  true  that  Resettlement  and  W.  P.  A.  have  ligfbtened 
some  of  the  load;  bat  hundreds,  yes,  thousands  of  theae 
people  are  stin  being  kicked  from  pillar  to  post.  The  limited 
tanOa  and  tedmical  requirements  of  these  agencies  preclode 
them  from  rdief .  They  do  not  belong  to  the  bottom  stratum 
of  agriculture — the  one-nrale  dass— hence  Resettlement  re- 
jects them.  They  are  not  Ug  enou^  or  solvent  enough  to 
qiudlfy  for  farm-credit  loans.  And  because  ot  their  few 
"trxaen"  assets  they  get  a  cold  shoulder  from  W.  P.  A.  Now, 
what  are  we  going  to  do  about  them? 

In  the  face  of  tills  emergency  the  Iowa  Legislatare  on 
Saturday  passed  an  emergency  bHI  permitting  Iowa  counties 
to  issue  anticipatory  warrants  up  to  $75,000,  from  which 
funds  emergency  feed  loans  may  be  made  to  distressed 
farmers.   This  stopgap  is  entirely  inadequate. 

As  evidence  I  sutaiit  herewith  copy  of  letter  addressed  to 
Hon.  Henry  A.  Wallaoe  by  the  lioard  of  supervisors  of  my 
home  county,  Woodbury: 

Jamttabt  23,  1937. 
Hon.  HEmiT  A.  Waixacs, 

Secretary  of  A§rkmlttirt,  Wmahbiftbm,  D.  C. 

Dkab  Mb.  Wallacb:  For  the  past  2  days  the  Iowa  Leglslatxnre 
suspended  regular  order  of  business  to  consider,  and  last  night 
Governor  Krasehd  signed,  an  emergency  htll  permitting  Iowa 
counties  to  Issue  aniJelpatory  warrants  up  to  an  aggregate  of 
$75,000.  from  which  funda  emergency  fised  loans  may  be  made  to 
distressed  Xarmcia. 

Woodbury  County  superrteors  in  sesslan  today  find  a  total  of 
3.500  farmers  in  Woodbury  Oaius^,  2,600  of  them  needing  assist- 
ance. This  would  mean  the  small  sum  of  $30  per  farmer,  an 
entttdy  msvActant  ameuBt. 

PoUowtng  the  drought  of  1860  our  farman  (avcragittg  ISO  acres 
per  farm)  have  used  up  their  available  resources. 

For  ttie  past  8  we^s  heavy  snow  and  severe  ooM  weathei  has 
greatly  tncreaaad  the  probleflii. 

The  genenl  aaseosbly  emergency  Icglalatloa  har«tnb«toiw  r^ 
fierred  to  puta  the  entire  tax  burden  upon  the  drought-stricken 
counties,  and  these  are  the  counties  least  able  to  bear  increased 
taxes. 

PoUowlng  tha  ISat  drought,  this  relief  was  given  by  the  Iowa 
emergency  administration,  and  a  smaU  postloa  of  the  relief  given 
was  from  the  State  f\md£.  but  the  major  portion  came  from  the 
Inderal  funds. 

We  are  pnxoedlng  immediately  to  make  availaMe  to  Woodbury 
County  fanners  their  nnaU  allocation  of  not  to  exceed  SSO. 

Pleaae  ^qureciatc.  however.  th»t  thla  cannot  be  hut  a  momentary 
■top-gap  for  Woodbury  County  farmers  and  that  some  very  definite 
md  quick  nrilef  must  be  made  available  If  Woodbury  County 
tuvaexa  are  to  save  any  llveatock. 

Tbtn  1»  a  growing  beU«t  among  the  Woudhury  County  fataaeta 
that  you  do  not  imderstand  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  or 
action  would  have  been  taken  before  this  time. 
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We  ■■will  yoD  that  the  mattar  is  of  a  nkoat  daspemla  natuiw 
and  must  have  your  Immediate  attcsitkn. 
Toms  tnily. 

WoooBciT  CbuMTT  Bo*a»  or  Borannaoas. 

Today  a  great  Ikxtd  rages  down  Mcut  Ohio  and  **«— t.^p|^ 
Valleys.  Thousands  of  people  are  homeless,  many  are  suf  • 
ferlng.  some  are  dead.  Newspaper  headlines  and  ndio  bulle- 
tins  dramattse  the  situation  as  a  national  catastrophe. 
Purse  strings  are  readily  loosened  to  the  call  for  succor. 
The  Red  Cross  is  on  the  Job.  Relief  wiU  be  rendered 
promptly  and  adequately,  and  properly  it  should. 

The  same  ci^nicious  and  mercUeas  forces  of  Nature  that 
contrived  this  flood  likewise  left  a  trail  of  drouth  and  deso- 
lation down  the  middle  of  our  continent  last  summer.  The 
oonseqnenoes  of  the  drooiM  are  Ji»t  as  disastroos  as  the 
ravages  <tf  the  flood  waters.  But  because  ttiere  is  nothing 
dramatic  about  a  bttstoing  sun  beathig  down  upon  a  field 
of  com  and  becaose  the  full  tanmt  of  last  summer's  drought 
is  only  Just  now  being  borne  by  the  people  in  ttie  bomed-out 
area,  the  droaght  catastrophe  did  not  and  does  not  now 
knd  itself  to  dramatization.  Consequently  our  farmers 
suffer. 

Relief  is  Imperative,  not  next  month  or  next  weelc.  but 
now.  I  fear  the  coosequenoes  of  letting  this  iltTiatifln  go 
another  week  without  receiving  attention  on  the  ground. 
Such  attcotion  calls  tkai  for  the  auth(»1zation  of  funds  and 
aec(mdly  for  the  prefer  agency  of  tlie  Department  of  Agri- 
culture taunediatdy  sending  an  administrator  to  the  scene 
who  is  eommisslaoed  to  act  as  the  situation  *<— w*^.  let  tha 
red  tape  fall  where  it  may. 


Statistics  on  EmcrgeBcj  Crop  and  Feed  Loans 

EXTENSION  OF  REICARKS 

or 

HON.  MARVIN  JONES 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Jf onday,  Jantutry  2S,  1937 


STATKTICB  OT  CBOP  AlfD  RXLIKP  LOAMS 


Mr.  JONES,  Mr.  ^;ieaker,  pursuant  to  permiSBioD  granted 
and  in  complianre  with  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Tuivn].  I  submit  the  fbUowing  tables  for 
printing  in  the  Bbcosd: 


i»si-<«s  noaoxMCT 


AMB 


TsBLX  1.— Conjoiidatetf  statement  of  number  and  amemnt  of  UmM9 
made  mnd  eoUeeied  throuyh  Deeember  19it  and  lialaiinss  out- 
Mtandiny  Dae,  31, 193S 


i./M>n«  marta 


Num- 
ber 


Maine 

New  Hsmiishira 

MtBThnwttti 

BbedeMMd. 

Connacticat....-_.. 

Kew  York 

Kew  Jnmf 

8|>rii>cfleklloUl. 


Psonsylrsnis.. 
Dslsv 

Umrjiaai. 

VkKinis 
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PtawtoBw»... 


North  CvoUns. 

South  Carolina 


C&t9 
5W 

828 

M8 

1 


1.18S 


14.046 


$i.eM.»s, 
Txa 

97,  us 

Ne 

74,270 

674,480 


2;  735. 888 


Araoont 
eoDeeted 


$l.r4,MS 
47,296 
4a  M3 
70,076 


60,418 
468,001 

iTT.irr 


Z13g.2U 


8,S22  90X464  885.838 

87S  lU.aQ2  64.383 

4.  »46|  867. 863  333, 66» 

SL416I  7,Utk868i  8,315,381 

lastJO  845.306  443,330 

8,3B6  t46,6W{  U2,Ut 


U1.74B,  la 


7,  (IB,  685 


Nam- 


Z16 
SS6 
238 
1 
130 
1,U7 
857 


4.870 


4,717 

1810 

3a  US 

43 

a.7«»^ 


Total 


PffXia 
14.6 
33,806 

37,083 

160 

131853 

ns,87* 

31,556 


807.676 


oentoC 


n.$ 

n.r 
sit 

37.  • 
100  0 
18.7 
30.1 
15.1 


3LS 


407,136 

KKtUt 

363,863 

1.  ■1.177 

807. 6M 


48.861     aMkflK 


4L0 
411 
43.3 
M.4 

tr.j 

63.1 


Ht 


r. 


1&S.SI10    18.672.830    17.239.532       33,«8il    1.4a3.30ij        7.7 
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last  suzxuner  seared  a  path  across  the  country  that  wiped  out 
every  vestige  of  vegetation,  obliterated  crops,  and  took  soma 
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t091-S« 


LOUIS — oooUnued 


Tablb  1. — Cofuolidoted  ttatement  of  number  and  amount  of  loant 
made  and  collected  through  December  1936  and  balances  out- 
iitandfng  Dee.  31, 1930— Continued 


State  snd  ofltos 


Georgia. 


norida. 

Coiombia  total 


▲tolMina 

Mivtoiptii.. 
Irfwhtsna 


M«Di>bb  total 


Ohio 

Kcntneky. 

ladiaaa. 
IDtawb.. 


St  Louis  tttaL 

Miducsa 

Wiwoosia 

MlBlMM>ta 

Nsrtb  Dakota 

St.  Paol  totaL.. 


Sooth  Dakota. 

Nsbmka 

Wyoming 


Omaha  total. 


Oklataoma. 

Coteado 

rvW  MosiBe«. 


Wichita  totaL. 


Qtaad  total. 


Nom- 


3M.7Z7m. 


as,oos 


061  on 


901  ON 
1191,871 
no,  040 
141,830 
3S7.187 


805.346 

14.833 
74. 7W 
15^036 
10.301 

n.sio 


laoisao 


38^731 
34,196 

171  mT 


5.361 

102,700 

SI.  381 

•,005 


Ma,  306 

86,966 
64.061 
31333 

r,45« 


181.435 
381116 


Amouat 


,701834 
1771411 


01411C30 


7.177.273 
11407,162 
11641851 
11.411333 
21,501.659 


01321277 

1,551383 
4.741.900 
1.651064 
1.001114 
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14.301807 


1301.022 
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814113n 


311360  41467,770 


731878 

31997.535 

4,081558 

1,004,118 


21311,070 
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78 
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11.6 
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Tabu  2.— Number  mnd  amount  of  loans  made  and  eoUeeted  fhrxmah 
December  2»M  and  baUmeee  ouUttmding  Dee.  31, 1936 
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Table  3. — dumber  and  amount  of  loans  made  and  ooUeeted  through 

December  1936  and  balances  outstanding  Dec.  31, 1936 — Con. 
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Per- 
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1.  751 497 
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63 

4n 
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91708 
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Oraad  total 

301614 

71001540 

11,611,478 

241130 
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810 

>  Transferred  from  drought  area. 

Farm  Credit  Administration,  Division  of  Finance  and  Researeh. 


Crop-Production  Loans  to  Farmers— H.  R.  1545 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF  NEBRASKA 

^  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

^  Monday.  Jantuiry  25, 1937 

Ut.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  leave  given  me  to  extend 
my  remarks  on  House  bill  1545,  which  we  passed  in  this 
House  Monday.  January  25.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  again  to  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  my  district  in 
Nebraska  is  conconed.  this  legislation  will  be  of  little  vahie 
if  farmers  are  forced  to  give  a  first  lien  on  their  livestock. 
That  is  because  most  of  those  farmers  who  now  have  their 
livestock  free  of  debt  can  no  doubt  receive  numey  from  the 
regular  lending  agencies. 

Tile  need  ri^t  now  in  my  district  is  to  help  those  farmers 
who  still  have  a  little  equity  left  in  their  livestock  and  who 
want  some  aid  in  the  way  of  loans  to  keep  that  livestock  and 
to  stay  on  the  farms.  It  has  come  to  a  question  now  whether 
these  farmers  who  are  not  eligible  for  a  loan  under  this  act 
are  to  stay  on  the  farms  or  if  they  are  to  turn  over  their 
livestock  to  creditors  and  go  to  the  towns  and  dties  and 
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seek  relief  for  themselves  and  thdr  ftuniUes.  Ttiere  are 
hundreds  of  farmers  who  find  themselves  in  this  <?ofKlition 
today  in  the  Third  IMstrict  of  Nebraska. 

I  have  many  letters  and  telegrams  from  my  district  indi- 
cating that  the  district  is  Just  recovering  from  a  serious  bUs- 
sard.  Roads  are  Just  be^  opened  afto-  a  fall  of  heavy 
snow.  Subzero  weather  has  been  prevailing  there,  and  the 
result  is  that  human  beings  are  suffalng  along  with  starving 
livestock.  How  some  of  this  livestock  survived  this  storm  is 
beyond  my  comprehension.  This  livestock  has  been  thin  for 
many  weeks  due  to  lack  of  feed  and  due  to  forage  which 
contains  no  nutrition.  Forage  which  comes  from  trendi 
fiik>s  into  which  were  swqiit  meager  and  pitiful  stalks  from 
fields  which  grew  no  com.  The  entire  crop  was  lost  due  to 
the  drought.  Ptamers  in  my  district  sold  down  their  live- 
stock to  such  a  point  that  they  have  barely  enough  ^niprf^tig 
on  hand  to  start  fanning  again  next  spring.  On  mu^  of 
the  remaining  livestock  these  farmers  have  borrowed  money. 
Money  they  cannot  pay  back,  because  they  had  no  crop  to 
sell  from  which  to  derive  money  to  pay  even  the  interest  on 
that  ddst.    nxeref ore,  these  fanners  will  not  benefit  by  this 

These  farmers  must  be  hdped  by  the  Resettlement  Admin- 
istration which  is  making  small  feed  loans  to  fanners  under 
certain  ruling.  This  ruling  is  that  fanners  who  have  more 
than  an  18  unit  of  livestock  cannot  become  eligible  for  a 
feed  loan  from  the  Resettlement  Administration.  That  de- 
partment recently,  after  many  pleas  by  the  Prairie  States 
group  and  this  of&ce,  changed  this  unit  requirement  frcMn  12 
to  18.  But  more  leniency  and  a  more  liberal  rule  should  be 
adopted  if  these  farmers  are  to  weather  this  winter  and  start 
farming  again  in  the  springtime. 

Only  today  I  received  this  telegram: 

Can  notblng  be  done  to  save  horses  and  cattle  still  alive?  Very 
few  will  be  alive  by  qirlng  to  b^^  farming. 

Tliis  condition  in  my  district  is  as  serious  as  the  flood 
conditions  which  exist  in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys 
today.  Tliese  conditi<ms  in  Nebraska  should  be  given  the 
same  emergency  aid. 

Discussing- H.  R.  1545  a  little  further.  I  wi^  to  state  that 
unusual  emphasis  is  placed  on  repayment  of  these  loans. 
8o  far  as  many  farmers  in  my  district  are  concerned,  they 
wish  to  pay  back  these  loans,  but  from  my  personal  knowl- 
edge many  of  them  will  not  be  able  to  do  so  for  some  years 
to  come  if  they  are  forced  to  sell  their  crops  at  a  low  price 
and  pay  badk  money  which  they  borrow  to  buy  seed  when 
that  seed  was  selling  at  an  exorbitant  price. 

I  call  attention  to  Members  of  this  House  my  bill,  H.  R. 
2261,  which  ixovi^s  that  the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  be  uithorlaed  and  directed  to  effect  repay- 
ment of  these  seed  loans  to  farmers  for  crop  production  and 
harvesting  through  the  delivery  by  the  borrowers,  after 
harvest  of  commodities,  bushel  tor  bushel,  of  the  same  kind 
and  grade  as  that  for  which  the  loans  were  originally  made. 
In  other  words,  these  farmers  who  will  not  be  able  to  pay 
back  in  moncgr  are  anxious  to  pay  back  bushel  for  bushel 
that  grain  for  which  they  borrowed  money  from  their  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  a  fair  way  ol  repa3rment  of  these  Government 
loans.  It  is  a  sore  method.  It  is  a  popular  method  among 
the  farmers.  Farmers  in  my  district  are  anxious  to  pay 
back  what  they  bcarowed  if  they  ever  have  a  crop  again. 
If  we  raise  another  com  crop  and  that  new  com  goes  down 
in  price,  the  farmer  who  has  borrowed  will  have  to  pay  back 
an  unreasonable  amoont  of  money.  Today  com  in  my  dis- 
trict is  selling  around  $1.20  a  busheL  Seed  com  is  hard  to 
get  and  commands  a  high  iMioe.  The  farmer  must  borrow 
the  Umlt  to  buy  a  few  meager  bushels  of  seed.  Take,  for 
an  iQuBtraUon,  the  ccmi  price  today.  Tiae  farmer  borrows 
at  the  rate  of  $1.20  per  bushel  today.  H  the  new  com  crop 
is  heavy  next  harvest  and  drc^;»  to.  say,  45  or  50 
cents  a  bushel,  the  farmer  will  be  paying  $1.20  a  bushel  for 
45-  or  50-cent  com.   Paying  back  bushel  for  YnuAul  in  kind 


would  let  ttiis  depressed  farmer  come  back  on  solid  froond 
again.  Paying  back  at  the  high  and  speculative  price  of 
today  he  merely  digs  himself  deeper  mto  indebtedness. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  give  me  a  fair  hearts  on  my 
**bushel-for-bushel"  bill  and  that  Members  of  this  Bouse  will 
give  the  farmers  in  the  drought-stri<±en  sections  ct  Ne- 
braska the  same  chance  to  recover  and  go  back  to  farming 
again  as  they  are  giving  today  to  the  cotton  fanner  of  the 
South.  The  Government  today  is  holding  milUons  of  bales 
of  cotton  as  the  result  of  their  program  to  help  the  cotton 
farmer  out  of  his  plight.  Let  the  debt-ridden  and  drought- 
stricken  farmers  of  my  district  in  Nebraska  have  the  same 
Government  benefits  as  are  extended  to  tte  farmers  In 
other  sections  of  our  country. 


Relief  Appropriatioiis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  STACK 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  January  26, 1937 

Mr.  STACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  sum 
specified  in  the  in'oposed  works  relief  appropriation  bill  is 
inadequate  to  meet  the  calls  for  assistance  which  I  firmly 
believe  will  be  made  on  the  Government  during  the  coining 
year.  The  belief  is  held  that  the  a]H>ropriation  may  be 
safely  reduced  by  $1,000,000,000  on  the  theory  that  Industry 
will  absorb  sufficient  of  those  now  on  relief  to  Justify  this 
reduction.  This,  in  my  Judgment,  is  a  mistake.  Industry 
gives  employment  only  when  it  needs  labor.  Appeals  to  its 
generosity  have  been,  and  alwajrs  will  be,  unavailing.  How 
can  any  reasonable  man  bring  himself  to  depend  upon  our 
"economic  rosralists"  to  aid  such  a  worthy  enterprise  as  re- 
ducing unemployment  if  he  gives  any  consideration  to  their 
historic  antagonism  to  the  laboring  classes?  Even  as  we  db- 
cuss  this  question  their  subsidized  organs  are  hysterically 
advancing  the  argument  that  they  cannot  be  expected  to 
make  any  effort  to  reduce  unemployment  unless  the  Gtovem- 
ment  removes  what  they  impudently  term  "the  shackles  and 
impediments  to  business" — ^unless,  as  these  emissaries  express 
it,  the  tax  collector  is  restrained  and  industry  is  freed  from 
the  perils  of  Government  now  besetting  it.  And  this  tn  the 
face  of  increased  orders  and  mounting  profits. 

Their  present  determined  resistance  to  Vbtt  Just  demands 
of  labor  is  an  added  Indication  that  these  industrial  barons 
feel  no  responsibility  for  assisting  in  the  return  of  a  general 
national  prosperity.  They  are  the  same  ruthless  and  arro- 
gant crowd.  They  have  refused,  and  will  continue  to  refuse 
to  direct  their  energies  to  anything  mooe  worthy  than  in- 
creasing their  own  profits  unless  they  be  pennitted  to  dic- 
tate to  Government — but  that  day.  hanrfly,  is  past. 

I  know  it  Is  an  appealing  theory  to  some  of  us  that  this 
can  be  accomplished,  but  when  the  needy  cry  to  us  for  aid  we 
cannot  alleviate  their  sufferings  by  propounding  a  theory. 
We  cannot  fend  off  destitution  by  preaching  Idealism.  We 
cannot  appease  hunger  by  the  practice  of  eeonomy.  When 
these  scourges  stalk  through  the  land  they  must  be  resMed 
by  means  as  practical  as  they  thems^ves  are  dangerous. 
It  is  not  enough  to  ten  our  peo^  that  tliey  shall  not  starve. 
Elegant  phrases  will  not  do.  We  must  tosure  them  against 
starvation.  We  must  drive  the  fear  of  stazration  from  the 
eyes  of  our  diildren.  We  must  lift  the  agany  of  ttiis  fear 
from  the  hearts  of  our  men  and  women.  We  cannot  dsort- 
change  the  hungry  of  the  Nation.  We  eaonot  hand  them  a 
stone  when  they  ask  us  for  bread.  We  must  be  prepared 
against  want;  and  the  only  way  to  be  mepared  is  to  bate 
sufficient  funds  m  the  bands  of  our  relief  — enrtes  to 
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II  vtaoi  It  eoowi.  Lei  «  tUnik  leas  ef  a  iMlmaeed  Budget 
and  mare  of  a  '■*'«~-^  meal  for  ttie  Imngnr. 

me  depteMloo  Is  not  ofrer  bir  any  means.  ThroniJi  wise 
leaderditpaad  the  efforts  of  a  mflititt  democracy,  it  is  being 
dissipated.  Tbere  yet  remains  much  to  be  done.  It  is  still 
neceasary  to  keep  the  budget  of  tbe  peofiie  balanced  ratber 
than  that  of  the  Nation.  We  dMmld  appropriate  an  amoont 
sufllcient  to  insure  the  bfi**»*f*  of  eiery  American  family 
budget  for  at  least  a  year.  If  we  provide  leas  than  this  and 
fall  upon  more  evfl  days  ttian  we  now  anticipate,  we  shall 
experience  the  mortlflcatioa  of  having  failed  those  who  sent 
OS  here  to  defend  their  rights  and  protect  them  in  time  of 
national  periL  If  greater  f  ortnne  mites  upon  us  than  I  can 
now  envisage,  we  can  turn  bade  into  the  Treasury  irtiatever 
sum  is  not  needed.    It  is  better  to  be  sure  than  sorry. 

Our  rdief  plan  has  earned  dividends  in  the  way  of  return- 
ing prosperity  and  happiness.  We  ahould  continue  to  invest 
in  It  to  the  limit  needed.  Sordy  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask 
a  great  and  powerfid  nation  to  care  for  its  own  until  they 
can  care  for  themselves,  and  I  appeal  to  you  to  spare  no  effort 
to  stay  the  march  of  destitution  in  our  countiy  until  such 
time  as  we  can  devise  means  to  drive  this  grim  specter  forever 
from  the  land.  This  can  lie  done  by  an  appropriation  of  at 
$1^00.000.000. 


Crop  Production  and  Seed  and  Feed  Loan^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MILTON  A.  ROMJUE 

or  MISSOUKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Jfofulay,  January  2S.  1937 

1ft.  ROIUUB.  lir.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  it  is  gratifying  that  an  agreement  has  been 
reached  for  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  as  proposed 
from  5V^  to  4  percent  in  regard  to  loans  in  connection  with 
the  legislation  to  provide  loans  to  farmers  for  crop  production 
and  harvesting  during  the  year  1937.  This  legidation,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  is  of  voy  great  importance  to  the  farmers  of 
various  sections  of  the  United  States,  and  particularly  at  the 
present  time. 

I  am  glad  to  give  my  most  hearty  support  to  this  legisla- 
ti<m.  which  is  intended  to  be  of  material  assistance  to  the 
tenant,  sharecropper,  and  smaU  fanner  of  our  country. 
Certainly  the  agricultural  interests,  and  particularly  the  pro- 
ducer of  agricultural  crops  azui  livestock  during  the  past  few 
years,  have  had  to  encounter  very  unusual  and  extraordinary 
circumstanoes.  In  many  of  the  farming  sections  the  very 
sevoe  droughts  on  the  one  hand  and  the  very  extreme  floods 
on  the  other  have  weU-nigh  made  the  ftamers'  problems,  and 
particularly  the  farmers  of  small  capital,  almost  insur- 
mountable. 

This  legislatkm  applies  to  loans  of  as  much  as  $400  for  crop 
prodnetlon  and  seed-loan  purposes,  as  vrell  as  for  feed.  It  is 
only  a  part  of  the  program  and  pcdicy  of  President  Rooae- 
rtiVu  wdmlntstration  to  aid  and  assist  agriculture.  The  leg- 
islation itself  wiU  be  of  great  help  to  the  poorer  class  of 
fanners  who  are  so  much  in  need  of  assistance.  The  success 
of  this  legislation  depends  to  quite  an  extent  upon  the  method 
of  the  carrying  ocA  or  execution  of  the  loan.  The  adminis- 
trative f eatoiea  of  the  law  win  largely  be  regulated  by  rules 
and  regulations  established  and  promulgated  by  the  board  in 
charge  of  the  administration  thereof. 

I  have  eaOed  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  primarily  in- 
tended and  the  general  purpose  of  the  law  is  to  assist  the 
tenant,  ahareeropper,  and  small  farmer.  As  is  commonly 
underrtood,  of  eouiae,  the  tenant  is  not  ordinarily  the  owner 


of  the  taxm,  and  usually  the  sharecropper  Bkewiae  Is  noC 
The  «»"*n  farmer,  not  like  the  tenant  and  sharecropper, 
usually  and  very  generally  is  the  owner  of  a  tract  of  land, 
and  the  difflculties  with  which  he  has  had  to  c(mtend  during 
the  past  few  years,  with  extreme  droughts  and  floods,  has 
so  depleted  his  operating  funds  that  he  frequently  finds  that 
the  little  farm  he  owns  is  scHnetimes  covered  by  a  mortgage 
or  deed  of  trust  to  secure  a  loan  which  is  often  almost  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  land  he  owns. 

In  providing  the  sum  of  money  for  the  purposes  specified, 
up  to  the  sum  of  $400. 1  have  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  rather  important  feature  to  small  land  owners  whi^ 
does  not  apply  to  the  tenant  and  sharecropper.  Fbr  in- 
stance, where  the  small  land  owner,  who  already  has  a  mort- 
gage or  deed  of  trust  against  his  land,  the  sum  of  $400  or  any 
sum  of  money  less  than  that  which  wffl  be  furnished  him 
by  the  Government  on  proper  application  and  showing,  it 
i^ipears  that  under  the  law  of  nearly  every  State  in  the 
Union  his  growing  crop,  while  in  the  process  of  being  grown 
and  imtil  it  reaches  the  ripened  stage  and  becomes  ready  for 
gathering  or  harvested,  is  classified  as  "emblements'*,  and 
the  owners  have  title  to  it  while  still  "emblements"  with  the 
fee  title  to  the  land.  Now.  where  a  bank  or  other  private 
creditor  has  a  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust  against  such  a 
farm,  the  growing  crop,  until  ripe  or  ready  for  harvesting. 
passes  by  transfer  of  the  title  by  a  foreclosure  to  the  pur- 
chaser at  foreclosure.  Of  course,  after  the  crop  becomes  ripe 
and  ready  for  harvest,  the  cn^.  so  far  as  the  p«"«i»g  of  the 
title  is  concerned.  Is  changed. 

The  purpose  of  this  law  is  to  help  the  small  farmer  and 
not  the  man  who  holds  the  mortgage  on  his  place.  There 
seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  scope  cf 
this  legislation  as  to  the  protection  of  the  small  farmer  and 
also  as  to  the  protection  of  the  money  advanced  by  the 
Government.  Certainly  very  strict  regulations  should  be 
laid  down  by  the  administration  of  this  fund  so  that  under 
the  regulations  or  under  the  law  itself  the  rights  oi  the 
Government  are  protected  In  regard  to  the  money  advanced 
to  help  the  farmer  as  between  the  banker  or  private  individ- 
ual wtio  has  the  loan  against  the  farm  and  the  Government 
itself.  TO  illustrate  this:  In  the  event  a  sale  under  fore- 
closure might  take  place,  say,  in  the  months  of  September 
or  early  October  of  any  year,  or  at  any  other  time  during 
the  year  before  the  crop  Is  matured.  If  the  proper  protection 
is  not  provided  in  the  administration  of  the  law  it  would  be 
possible  to  find  that  the  banker  or  private  holder  of  the 
loan  against  the  farm  might  step  In  and  receive  the  benefits 
of  the  money  advanced  by  the  Government  to  the  small 
farmer  who  had  planted  and  husbanded  his  cnq).  and  thus 
the  Government  would  be  left  in  a  position  to  lose  all  or 
part  of  the  fund  advanced  to  the  farmer  and  the  farmer 
himself  not  receive  the  benefit  of  the  advanced  nwney. 
Certainly  both  the  Government  and  the  farmer  ought  to 
be  protected  as  to  this  money  advanced  by  the  Government 
to  the  farmer  for  this  loan.  Instead  of  the  one  who  holds  the 
deed  of  trust,  so  far  as  the  Government  loan  extends. 

Assurance  has  been  given  by  members  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  legislation  that  adequate  protection  would  sur- 
round this  matter  if  not  within  the  law  by  regulation.  It 
is  an  important  feature  and  should  certainly  not  be  over- 
looked in  the  administration  of  the  act;  and  the  fund  ad- 
vanced by  the  Government  to  the  smeJl  farmer  should  be  im- 
pressed with  such  a  security  and  trust  relationship  so  that 
the  small  fanner  may  receive  the  benefit  of  the  loan,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  Government  not  be  taken  advantage  of 
by  the  holder  of  the  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust  which  has 
been  previously  given  against  the  land.  In  protecting  the 
Government  and  the  farmer  in  this  particular  the  rights  of 
the  holder  of  any  previous  m<Mrtgage  or  deed  of  trust  have 
not  been  Invaded  or  Interfered  with  in  the  least 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  this  legislation  seems  to  almost 
universally  meet  the  approval  of  the  present  Congresa. 
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Child  Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  WILLIAM  P.  CONNERY,  JR. 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tue^iay.  January  26, 1937 


ICBMORAMDUM  ON  EXTENT  OP  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN 
XnaXR  18  YEARS  OF  AQB 


Mr.  CONNERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wider  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  the  following  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  lAbor.  together  with  the  memorandum 
referred  to  therein: 

DKPUtntxKT  or  L&B0«,  r 

OvnCS  OP  THS  Sborbtabt, 
Waahington,  January  19,  1937. 
Tlie  Honorable  WHxiaxc  P.  OoififisT.  jr^ 
.  Member  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  Dbab  Concubsmait  Cohmist:  In  rtsponae  to  your  request.  I 
•m  sending  you  a  summary  of  the  memorandum  on  the  extent 
of  employment  of  children  under  18  years  of  age,  for  use  In  con- 
nection with  the  Rogers  resolution. 
Sincerely  yours, 

FkAMCis  Paxzira. 

IwroiifATTOw  OH  Ezmrr  or  Emplotmsnt  or  CKubbbt  Uanna  18 
YkAts  or  Acs  Jajittabt  15,  1937 
The  DqMutmcnt  of  Labor  has  available  Inforpiatlan  tn  zegard  to 
the  employment  of  children  under  18  from  the  following  aouroes: 
(1)  The  1930  Federal  census;  (2)  reports  of  the  nimiber  of  emidoy- 
ment  certificates  issued  to  children  leaving  school  for  work;  (3)  a 
brief  survey  of  child  labor  In  six  States  made  In  the  summer  of 
1936.  

VNITED   GrTATCS   CENSUS   STATISTICS,    1930 

According  to  the  census  of  1930.  2.145,959  boys  and  girls  \mder 
18  were  gainfully  employed.  About  one-third,  667,118,  were  under 
16  years  of  age  and  more  than  one-tenth  (235328)  were  under  14. 
Of  the  children  imder  16,  30  percent  were  employed  In  nonagrl- 
cultural  Industries,  chiefly  as  laborers  and  seml-ekllled  operatives 
In  factories,  as  errand  and  delivery  workers  and  sales  boys  and  girls 
In  stores,  in  messenger  service  and  oflice  work,  and  In  domestic  and 
personal  service,  including  work  in  hotels,  restatirants,  laundries, 
etc.  It  should  be  remembered  that  this  census  was  taken  when 
unemployment  conditions  had  already  reduced  work  opportunities 
for  children  as  well  as  for  adults.  Also,  since  it  was  taken  as  of 
April  1,  children  employed  in  seaaozud  occupations  which  reach 
their  peak  In  the  summer  months  were  not  Included. 

TSEND   or  CHILO   LASOS,    1935-38 

Employment  certificate  statistics  secured  by  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau give  the  nimiber  of  children  leaving  school  for  work  in  cer- 
tain States  and  cities  reporting  to  the  Bureau.  Not  all  children 
going  to  work  receive  certificates,  either  because  the  law  does  not 
require  It  or  because  they  go  to  work  Ulegally;  also  the  complete- 
ness of  the  data  depends  upon  the  standards  of  the  law  and  the 
adeqxiacy  of  administrative  methods.  Tlie  ntmibers,  however,  are 
sufllciently  large  and  representative  to  give  a  reliable  Indication  of 
the  trend  In  the  nimiber  of  children  going  to  work  from  year  to 
year.  Information  for  youig  persons  18  and  17  years  of  age  is 
much  more  limited  than  for  children  14  and  15.  because  oom- 
paxatlvely  few  Stotes  require  certificates  for  this  age  group. 

Before  the  N.  R.  A.  codes  with  a  16-year  mlnlmimi  age  went  Into 
effect,  a  rise  In  general  factory  employment  was  accompanied  by  a 
rise  in  the  number  of  emplc^rment  certificates  Issued  to  children 
14  and  15  years  of  age.  While  the  N.  R.  A.  was  In  operation  this 
tendency  was  reversed  and  employment  of  children  decreased  not- 
withstanding a  continuing  rise  In  factory  enq)loyment.  In  1935, 
the  year  the  codes  ^rent  out  of  existence,  the  number  of  certifi- 
cates Issued  Increased  and  the  usxial  tendency  for  chUd  labor  to 
follow  the  trend  of  general  factory  eDq;>loyment  was  resimied.  and 
has  contUnied  throogh  1938.  In  areas  where  comparable  infor- 
mation was  obtatned.  where  there  was  no  change  In  the  State 
chfid-labor  standards  (11  States,  87  cities  in  other  States,  and  the 
District  of  Cfdumbia) ,  two  and  one-half  times  as  many  14-  and  15- 
year-old  children  were  certificated  for  employment  in  the  first  5 
months  of  1930  after  the  Invalidation  of  the  N.  R.  A.  codes  than 
In  the  cotiespondlng  months  of  1985  when  the  codes  were  In 
eflect. 

BUXVXT  or  CBHO  UIBOB  IH  8DC  STATES  UV  ItSS 

The  Children's  bureau  has  Just  completed  field  work  on  a 
survey  of  child  labor  in  six  States  In  1936,  covering  2.000  chil- 
dren under  18  years  of  age  in  Alabama,  Oeorgla.  Indiana,  Missouri, 
Hew  HaBipabli%  and  MaasachusettSk    These  figures  do  not  In  any 


_^ Q(   CflUplOVBQ  CluflOVIlB-  QK 

age  groiqM  bat  merely  a  cross  section  of  the  eoaditloiM  of  „ 
ployment  for  yoang  workers  in  tkiese  States.  PnUmlnary  flad- 
tD^  of  this  survey  show  that  approxlmaMy  ooe-half  of  these 
young  persons  were  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments; 
slightly  more  than  one-fourth  in  trade.  i»^ii«rtt»«j  ^oth  wholesale 
and  retail  cstabUahments;  18  percent  weie  ei^i^ted  tn  servloe 
occupations.  mrJudlng  work  in  restauraata.  beauty  shops,  snd 
automobile  servloe  stations;  and  the  remainder  In  a  variety  of 
miscellaneous  occupations.  A  comparatively  smaU  prt^Mxtlan  of 
the  children  under  16  were  engaged  In  manufacturta^  Industnes. 
Hours  of  work  of  40  hours  or  more  were  rq>orted  for  two-thlnls 
of  these  young  persons.  Nearly  one-third  reported  a  workweek  of 
50  hours  or  more  and  15  percent  a  workweek  of  60  or  more  hoora. 
Their  median  weekly  earnings  were  86.48;  that  la.  one-half  had 
received  less  and  one-half  more  than  $6.48  for  their  we^'s  work. 
The  weekly  earnings  for  one-third  of  these  young  workeia 
lass  than  86;  for  three-fourths,  less  than  810. 


Extension  of  the  Merit  System 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  RAMSPECK 

or  GSOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  January  27, 1937 


RADIO  ADDBXSS  BT  HON.  ROBERT 

ON  JANUARY  16,  1937 


RAMSPSGK.  OP  OKIBaia, 


IC7.  RAMSPECK.  ICr.  Speaker,  under  the  leai«  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Ricoko  I  include  the  f oUowing  speech 
which  I  recently  delivered  over  the  radio: 

The  first  civil-service  law  was  iiessrfl  by  Ofwuriiae  during  ths 
administration  of  President  Arthur  In  1883.  It  was  eitended  to 
the  field  servloe  of  the  Post  Oflice  Department  by  FrssklBnt  Qtovwr 
Cleveland. 

President  Cleveland,  in  1880.  ordered  the  dvO  mnrte*  esteaded 
to  Include  railway-man  deiks,  but  before  his  order  became  effeettv* 
he  was  succeeded  by  President  Hairlson.  who  postponed  the  effeetlvs 
date  and  In  the  interim  almost  half  of  ue  postal  clerks  then 
employed  were  rq>laced  by  pc^tloal  employees. 

President  Theodme  Rooeevelt  placed  some  of  the  fourth-class 
postmasters  imder  civil  service  and  the  remainder  were  biou^C 
under  the  law  by  order  of  President  Taft.  They  ha««  never  been 
removed. 

During  the  administration  of  PreskLoit  Wilson  tb»  postmasters 
of  the  first,  second,  and  third  rlsstes  were  brought  under  civil- 
service  procediire.  but  President  Harding  promptly  returned  them  to 
the  spoils  system,  where  they  rezxMOned  untU  last  susamsr.  Presi- 
dent fVanklln  Roosevelt  has  again  placed  these  r'^^*w**'^T>  tmder 
dvll-eervlce  procedure  as  to  selection  by  provkUnc  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  shall  hold  competitive  examinations  for  mxHk 
postmasters  and  that  the  Postmaster  General  shall  rseonuaend  for 
appointment  the  person  who  makea  the  *'«g*«iF%  grade.  Be  haa  also 
asked  Congress  to  place  the  oOoea  of  the  postmaatsis  under  the 
dvil-eervloe  law. 

In  the  last  Congress  I  sponsored  a  bill  to  ptafos  an  postmasters 
under  the  dvU-eerrlce  law.  It  was  brought  to  a  vote  under  a 
rule  requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  for  passage.  XlMrs  wars  906  votes 
for  it  and  IIS  against,  and  It  faUed  beoauss  of  iwt  having  qutta 
two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast. 

In  the  present  Congress  I  have  sponsored  ttke  asme  blU.  It  will 
be  considered  by  the  House  ClvU  Servloe  OMnmtttee  at  an  early 
date  and  I  stroni^y  fed  that  It  will  be  passed. 

Thl»  bill  provides  that  the  Incumbent  piisiinasiisiB  may  bs  rs- 
appointed  and  daaslflfd  by  a  nonoompctlttve  osaoilnattan  If  the 
Postmaster  General  so  recommends.  If  the  «~*'"iMnt  Is  not  re« 
appointed,  then  a  dvfl-servloe  euqtloyee  In  the  vaeanoy  oBoe 
may  be  given  a  noncompetitive  examination  and  i»^'f*{tn  to  the 
podtlon  of  postmaster.  If  neither  of  thass  msthods  is  twsd.  the 
ClvU  Service  CommlsBlon  holds  an  open  canqMttttvs  saamlaatkm 
Just  as  It  does  for  any  other  position  within  the  daaiAflad  dvU 
service  and  the  Postmaster  General  must  appolBt  OBS  of  the  tittes 
persons  reodvlng  the  highest  grade  as  a  result  of  the  eiBBmlnatton. 

Critics  of  this  blU  have  objected  to  the  provlMea  permlttlag  the 
reappointment  of  Incumbent  postmasteii  by  DOBfloapsttttve 
aminatton.  I  would  mnlnd  them  that  the  Ineumbsnts 
Ing  as  postmasters  were  ^ipolnted  after  hovlBi 
passed  a  eompettttve  examination.  It  must  also  bi 
that  the  Incumbents  were  recommended  from  ttaa  ^*«g*"v  lists 
established  as  a  result  of  such  iiTamlnatlrais  by  Oongressmen. 
Under  the  circumstanoea  It  could  not  be  ^nipefrted  that  Congress 
would  vote  lor  a  bUi  that  danled  the  posribUlty  of  naippolntiBeai 
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to  thOM  ^ipolnted  by  Oongrenmcn.  In  ptopotixig  pcogreaslTe  leg- 
lilatlon  you  must  tw  pra^Scal.  azid  Z  think  It  wofuld  be  Impoa- 
■ible  to  pui  such  a  Mil  U  it  dlqilaoecl  tli*  Incumbents. 

lUere  are  atniroilmatrty  144)00  poetmasten  of  the  flnt.  second, 
and  third  daises.  Since  the  Post  OOce  Department  was  estab- 
lished both  major  poUUcal  parties  have  used  these  positions  for 
political  purposes.  Ifost  of  these  oflloerB  have  been  men  who  ren- 
dcrad  political  senrlce  to  the  victorious  party,  and  In  a  great  many 
Instances  they  did  Uttle  or  no  work.  Bowsfvar,  they  have  coUected 
iTiinyrnff  of  dtdlars  In  salaries  ftom  the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation.  In 
•ffeetk  this  system  permits  the  party  in  powo  to  pay  its  workers 
fhim  the  Poldle  Treasury. 

The  Post  OCBoe  Oqpartment  la  a  business  Instttutkm.  It  Is  a 
Oofsmment  monopoly.  Its  patrons  are  entitled  to  the  very  best 
ssrvlee.  axul  I  believe  that  by  placing  the  postaiasters  under  dvU 
SSI  I  lie  the  system  will  be  improved  and  the  public  will  get  better 
service. 

There  Is  another  reason  why  I  favor  estrasUm  of  the  dvll  ssrvlee 
to  Indude  all  postmasters.  Under  the  preeent  sjrstcm  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  are  barred  from  promotion  to  the  blu- 
est paid  positions.  They  cannot  take  part  In  politics  because  they 
are  dvll-aervlea  employees  and  are  prohibited  from  belonging  to 
political  arganlsattons.  They  see  the  better  paid  Jobs  going  to 
politicians  and  thsy  do  the  work.  It  Is  not  right  and  does  not 
promote  good  morale  m  the  Service. 

So  strongly  do  I  believe  in  giving  thess  positions  to  dvU-sorlce 
men  when  they  are  qualified  that  I  amwlnted  as  postmaster  In 
Atlanta  a  dvfl-ssrrlee  employee  of  that  ofllce  who  had  served  as 
such  for  more  than  30  years.  It  has  proven  to  be  a  wise  move. 
and  has  resulted  In  qriendid  eervloe  to  the  public  of  that  dty. 

I  take  this  oofslfm  to  congratulate  the  present  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral for  the  tact  that  he  has  promoted  many  career  civil-servioe 
employeee  to  key  positions  In  the  Postal  Service.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  three  Assistant  Postmaster  Generals,  every  position  in  the 
Post  OOos  Department  here  Is  filled  by  a  civil-service  employee, 
and  the  Pourth  AsMstant  is  a  career  dvll-servlce  employee.  As  a 
result  of  this  action  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Parley,  it  is  admitted  that 
the  Postal  Service  Is  now  at  the  height  <a  efflciency. 

In  addition  to  placing  postmasters  under  the  dvU-service  law.  I 
favor  eatsnstnn  of  the  merit  system  to  sll  positions  except  those  of 
a  poUcy-formlng  nature.  I  have  pending  a  bill  which  gives  to  the 
Piesldent  that  power.  He  docs  not  now  have  that  right  as  to 
agencies  In  the  creatlaii  of  which  Congress  exempted  the  employees 
from  the  act.  My  bill  provides  that  before  any  employee  secures  a 
civil  saiilBs  slatua  he  or  she  must  pass  a  competitive  examination. 
In  this  rsinert  it  Is  at  variance  with  the  Brownlow  report  recently 
submitted  to  Congress  with  the  i4>proval  of  the  President.  My  rea- 
sons for  ssklng  coMqiettUve  esamlnatUms  are  many.  In  the  first 
place,  most  of  the  present  employees  not  under  dvll  service  were 
sslsctsd  without  having  the  reoommenrtation  of  any  person  req;xm- 
slbls  to  the  voters.  In  many  Instances  they  were  sppointed  because 
of  friendship  with  or  relationship  to  some  oOclals  of  the  sgency  in 
which  they  srs  employed.  They  srs  not  properly  distributed  be- 
tha  Btstss  In  soms  sgendes.  In  many  eases  employeee  of 
ahlttty  are  In  mmar  positions  working  under  ptrffons  of 
jsss  abiuty. 

If  w*  rsqulia  open  competttive  examinations,  all  of  our  dtiaens 
win  bam  an  squal  opportunl^  of  securing  thess  positions.  The 
quota  tew  will  apply  and  we  will  get  a  fair  distribution  of  the  posl- 
ttaos  bslwsan  the  various  Statesw  In  each  eass  a  character  investl- 
gittlaa  will  ba  nads. 

WhSQ  the  Proidbltlon  Bureau  was  brought  untter  the  dvll- 
•wloe  law  la  the  OooUdgs  admlnlstratkm  It  develcq>ed  that  quite 
«  mnnlMr  of  tba  w^aoyees  In  that  agency,  i^jpolnted  without  dvll 
ssr^lcjs  esamlnattoas.  had  criminal  rsoords.  That  will  noc  hsf^pen 
whan  aa  agaacgr  la  uadsr  dvU  ssrvles  sad  the  positions  are  fillsd  by 
oompetttlva  examlnatloiia. 

By  rsqolrtnc  eonpetttlva  evamlnatlnna  for  all  positions  brought 
uulir  tiks  ci»ll  snikie  law  we  give  an  onwrtunlty  for  preeent 
enplofasa  to  battw  their  r*^*Wl^>Ti  TlMy  would  not  have  ^^^^X 
onparttiBtty  If  nnnnompatttlve  saamlnatlcms  are  permitted  because 
tbay  would  all  be  examined  only  for  their  preeent  positions. 

At  ths  prsssnt  Urns  thsrs  ars  more  than  S0O.O0O  poattlona  In  the 
Vedsrsl  Ooveramant  ovtalde  of  the  dvU  service.  This  is  beeauee 
of  the  flMt  that  in  sotting  up  the  emergency  agencies  during  the 
(lipVBselou  Oowgrsss  sBsmpiad  theee  positions.  Such  of  these  po- 
sttloBa  as  ars  to  bafwua  permanent  dunild  now  be  brought  under 
the  dvll-aervlea  law.  By  giving  the  Preddent  this  authority  he 
ean  direct  ttaebr  toetaalaa  la  the  dvU-aervloe  system  from  time  to 
tlBM  as  It  la  daddsd  that  the  agency  la  qoesttao  Is  to  be  retained. 

T^srs  Is  aaothar  rsascei  why  I  favor  extenskm  of  the  dvU 
aemee  to  these  poittlona.  AU  dvll-aervloe  employeea  are  covered 
by  tha  rettremant  law  of  the  ftdssal  Gofvemment.  They  con- 
trlbuto  t\i  psrocat  «<  thdr  salartea  to  the  retirement  fund,  and 
after  90  yeara  of  service  and  havtog  rsached  the  retlremoat  age. 
jt^A  nma  tnm.  00  to  ?0  yean  for  varloas  types  of  podtlons.  tlwy 
raedva  aa  aaautty  of  $100  per  month  or  more.  Tba  employees 
BO(  uadsr  dvU  sarrtea  do  aot  partldpate  in  this  syst«n  and  are 
aot  tndwded  la  tha  sodal  sscurlty  program.  There  Is  no  provl- 
-—  o«  Vadiral  law  to  provide  for  the  Pederal  Government  worter 
dvO  asrvlea.  By  putting  them  under  dvU  service  we 
hsaa  la  tha  retirement  law. 

Ithaa  been  demflpstrated  by  experlenoe  that  security  of  em- 
ployBieatt  good  warklng  conditions,  and  fair  pay  produce  aa  afll- 


dent  personnel.  In  every  case  where  an  agency  has  been  placed 
imder  civil  service  increased  efficiency  has  resulted. 

Members  of  Congress  have  been  besieged  during  recent  yeara 
by  applicants  for  iK>flltlons  with  the  Government.  I  myself  have 
more  than  30.000  such  applications.  We  are  not  equipped  to  in- 
vestigate the  qualifications  of  these  applicants.  We  have  not  tha 
time  to  deal  with  this  problem  and  at  the  same  time  give  proper 
study  to  legislative  proposals.  If  this  biirden  could  be  taken 
away,  we  would  have  more  time  for  legislative  duties,  and  the 
country  would  benefit,  because  the  acts  of  Congress  would  be 
more  carefully  studied  by  the  membership  of  Congress. 

As  a  final  reason  for  favoring  the  extension  of  civil  service, 
may  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Congress  haa  the  duty 
of  creating  new  pcsltlona  and  of  appropriating  funds  for  salaries. 
If  we  also  have  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  persons  to  fill  the 
new  positions,  we  are  iinder  constant  pressing  to  create  additional 
Jobs.  We  all  have  applications  from  friends  we  want  to  please 
and  whose  political  activities  in  our  behalf  we  deeply  appreci<;te. 
In  meeting  this  pressure  we  must  ask  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  for  positions  for  these  friends.  Thus  we  place 
pressure  upon  the  executive  branch  which  results  In  their  asking 
us  for  more  money  tor  more  podtlons.  We  create  a  vldoua  cir- 
cle, which  resiilts  in  a  larger  organization  and  more  and  roan 
expenditiires. 

We  will  all  agree  that  the  Government  should  not  have  any 
luinecessary  employees;  that  the  organization  should  be  hdd  at 
the  miwimiim  with  wlilch  efficient  service  can  be  rendered. 

However,  if  we  are  to  have  economy  and  prevent  the  employ- 
ment of  persons  not  needed  feu*  effldent  service,  we  must  reverM 
this  cirde;  we  must  relieve  the  pressure  upon  ouradvea  for  the 
creation  of  additional  Jobs.  We  miist  make  It  imneoessary  for 
Congressmen  to  ask  the  executive  branch  to  employ  "Just  one 
more"  because  that  one  has  rendered  some  service  placing  us 
under  obligation  to  such  person. 

If  we  are  to  stop  this  practice,  we  must  place  all  podtlons  not 
of  a  policy-forming  nature  under  civil  service,  where  they  will  be 
filled,  not  by  ourselves,  not  by  some  department  or  bureau  chief, 
not  because  of  political  service  rendered  nor  because  of  kinship, 
fraternal  rdatlonship,  or  fanner  bxisiness  association,  but  whera 
they  will  be  filled  on  the  t>asis  of  merit  and  ability  and  charactffr. 

We  will  then  have  a  more  efficient  personnel.  We  will  achieve 
better  legislation,  and  we  will  promote  economy  and  save  money 
to  the  taxpayers  without  cxutaillng  the  services  rendered  and 
without  reducing  salaries. 
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HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  January  27. 1937 


KDITORIALS  PROM  THS  NEW  YORK  TIMES  AMD  THE  WASB- 

INGTON  HERALD 


Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  the  26th  instant,  and  also  an 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Herald  of  the  27th  instant, 
dealing  with  the  question  of  floods. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IFkom  the  New  York  Times  of  Jan.  36,  1037] 

THK  VLOOD 

Cincinnati  and  the  Ohio  River  lowlands,  southern  Tn>fft^p%,  Ken- 
tucky from  Louisville  to  Ballard  lie  partly  under  water.  In  ti<»* 
States  hair  a  million  wander  about  homeless — ^200.000  in  the  Louis- 
ville area  alone.  And  the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight.  Downstream 
from  Cincinnati  the  Ohio  is  stUl  rising.  The  Mississippi  Is  threat- 
ened. From  the  Red  Cross  comes  a  call  for  $4,000,000.  The  Preal- 
dent  (xtLers  the  Army.  Navy.  Coast  Giuu-d.  C.  C.  C,  and  W.  P.  A. 
to  the  rescue. 

How  often  must  this  tale  of  devastation  and  ftTignuh  be  repeated 
before  at  last  the  waters  of  the  mightiest  navlgahle  streams  on  earth 
are  under  reasonable  control?  "Build  higher  and  stronger  levees'* 
is  ^e  formula  of  the  cities.  But  the  engineers  know  that  levees 
so  fsr  from  preventing  floods  actiiaUy  endanger  downstream  set- 
tlements by  concentrating  the  torrents.  "Let  us  have  more  reten- 
tion reservoirs,  like  those  that  have  saved  Dayton  in  the  present 
emergency",  demands  another  group.  But  the  engineers  point  to 
eo  tributaries  of  the  Ohio,  of  which  13  are  navigable,  which  must 
be  held  In  check  and  then  explain  that  reaervolrs  alona  do  not 


gpta  salvation.  Tlant  more  foresta  and  cover  cropa  so  aa  to 
hold  back  ^he  water  and  let  it  soak  into  the  soU".  plead  the  con- 
servationists. Tlie  plain  truth  is  that  there  is  no  one  way  at 
holding  badiL  rlvos  as  huge  as  the  Mississippi,  tha  Missouri,  the 
Ohio,  and  their  many  tributaries — no  way  to  prevent  floods.  But 
a  combination  of  levees,  reservoirs,  headwater  dikes,  forestatlon. 
propti  utilisation  of  land  can  do  mu^  to  reduce  these  aqueous 
hcarrors  to  minor  disasters.  Fifty-five  Ohio  floods  In  00  years  are 
clearly  too  many.  And  the  engineers  predict  that  the  waters  wUl 
rise  even  higher  In  tha  future. 

It  is  not  that  we  are  blind  and  reckless  but  that  we  tm  not 
unanimous  in  our  demand  for  a  ccnnprehensive  system  of  protec- 
Uon  and  for  a  sound  method  of  annrnnlTui;  ita  coat.  At  present  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  the  States  affected,  levee  boarda.  dtlea,  coun- 
ties, railways,  and  private  pn^erty  owners  build  dikes  and  levees 
much  as  they  pleaae.  No  fewer  than  10  agencies  in  various  gov- 
ernmental departments  have  some  authwlty  over  streama.  DweU- 
ers  in  stricken  dtlea  maintain  that  they  should  not  bear  the  coat 
of  flood  contrcd;  thoee  outside  the  Inundated  areaa  argue  tH%t 
they  derive  no  beneflt  from  protective  structurea.  Tet  when  utili- 
ties are  crippled,  buslneas  Is  paralysed,  ro»^»nr^1^t^^^^^l^^^fm  i^  inter- 
rupted, and  half  a  million  must  flee  for  their  Uvea,  it  la  obvious 
that  the  problem  conovna  the  Nation  as  weU  aa  particular  States 
and  communities.  And  it  Is  also  obvloxu  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  must  be  given  far  wider  powers  than  It  has  yet  received — 
powers  that  wlU  enable  it  to  assess  costs  fairly  aa  weU  aa  to  draw 
up  and  carry  out  an  all-em  bracing  plan  c<  control. 

Prom  the  studies  made  by  the  Water  Planning  Cmnmlttee  It 
Is  clear  that  more  Is  Involved  than  the  protection  of  reglona  now 
periodically  flooded.  The  «^»M>«^>iTig  of  droughts  and  of  oroslon  is 
but  part  of  tha  problem.  Indeed,  the  physical  preservation  o<  the 
United  States  la  the  actual  Issue.  IfCre  is  wanted  than  the 
strengthening  and  heightening  of  levees,  the  provision  of  spill- 
ways and  diversion  channels,  tha  building  of  reservoirs.  There 
must  be  contnA  of  the  headwaters,  the  «*«T«»«««y  of  gulllea.  regu- 
lating reservoirs  like  those  o<  the  Miami  district,  the  «^«aii^tJi?n 
of  streama.  forestatlon,  a  restoration  to  grass  of  landa  now  a  prey 
to  the  wind,  a  proper  supervision  of  farming.  A  Nation  that 
prides  itself  on  Its  technical  aocomiAtBhmenta  wUl  not  locA  upon 
such  a  program  with  deq>alr.  Rather  doea  It  test  Ita  social  re- 
sponsibility and  the  depth  of  Its  patrlotiam.  If  we  can  think  of 
spending  $750,000,000  on  a  Nicaragua  canal  because  It  may  be  of 
some  military  advantage  to  us,  surely  we  can  think  of  saving  the 
Uzilted  Statea  fkom  being  washed  away  Into  the  Oulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  oceans  and  from  being  blown  away  by  oodlng  wlnda. 


[From  tha  Washington  Herald  of  Jan.  27.  UST] 

FLOODS  CAN  BB  OOIfTa(X.L>D 

Disastrous  floods  In  the  ^ilo  Valley,  repeated  SS  times  In  60 
years,  indict  tha  poUcy  of  Inaction  that  obstructs  effective  flood 
control. 

Responsibility  for  this  Inaction  rests  largely  upon  tha  Federal 
Oovemment  which  knows  how  to  stop  floods  but  haa  aot  stoppad 
them. 

Control  of  floods  is  not  hnpossibla. 

Comprehensive  plans  for  restraint  of  flood  waters,  wocked  out 
In  detail  by  competent  engineers,  hsve  been  available  for  yeara. 

Far  from  being  Inscduble,  the  problem  exists  todJ^  simply  be- 
cause the  methods  of  solutlan  have  not  been  used. 

As  Senator  Corsuon),  of  New  York,  asssrts: 

"We  hava  been  tailing  about  this  flood  control  for  decadas. 
For  at  least  one  decade  specific  recommendations  have  been  in 
Government  files.  Some  of  these  recommendations  have  been 
waiting  so  long  that  resiureys  were  necessary." 

There  haa  always  been  plenty  of  talk  about  flood  oocxtrol.  but 
little  action. 

The  Hoover  administration  talked  about  it. 

The  Roosevelt  administration  continues  to  talk. 

But  nobody  does  anything. 

For  such  procrastination  there  must  be  blame. 

Senator  Copblamd  points  out  that  Cong^'ess  Isst  year  i^iproved  a 
program  of  flood  control  that  according  to  Army  engineera  would 
eUmlnate  aU  danger  of  floods  In  the  Ohio  Valley. 

But  the  Budget  Bureau  failed  to  i^iprove  the  tptmMng  of  the 
money  that  would  have  taken  that  program  off  tha  bltieprlnts 
and  put  it  in  action. 

That  program  would  build  14  great  reservoirs  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Ohio  River,  impounding  surplus  waters  In  flood 
seasons  and  releasing  them  In  dry  seasons. 

That  program  would  have  entafled  the  expenditure  cf  $310.- 
000.000;  certainly  an  Inslgnincant  sum  beside  New  Deal  expmdl- 
turee  in  other  directions. 

What  a  m<mument  It  would  have  been  to  the  New  Deal  and  to 
President  Roosevelt  If  permanent  barriera  sgalnst  floods  had  been 
erected  by  some  of  the  millions  ^lent. 

Reservoirs  alona  will  not  control  floods.  Oontrol  of  head- 
waters is  necessary.  Diversion  channria  and  spillways  are  neces- 
sary. Forestatlon  and  grasslands  are  necessary.  IMkea  and  levees 
are  neceasary. 

But  most  necessary  of  an  la  action  Instead  of  taQ:. 


Labor  in  Private  Industry 


EXTEl^SION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GLENN  GRISWOLD 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Jawuarn  27, 1937 


RADIO    APnRaWS   BY   HON.   WILLIAM   P.   OONNSRT.   JB^ 

MABSACHUtigllH.  ON  JANUARY  96.   10S7 


Ifr.  GRISWOLD.  liCr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remaxts  In  the  Rbcoro.  I  include  the  following  radio 
address  of  the  Honorable  Wiluam  P.  ComniY.  Jr..  of  Bdaasa- 
chusetts,  over  station  WOL  and  the  Ibter-Clty  Bioadcastinz 
System  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Council  for  Pre- 
vention of  War.  on  January  26, 1937: 


Ladlss  and  gentlemen,  with  many  mlUloos  of  Amerfean 

still  unemployed  and.  I  regret  to  say.  the  preeent  outlook  for  their 
obtaining  employment  in  private  Industry  rather  sUm.  naturally 
these  millions  of  American  worters  ars  looklnc  to  the  Cooaiass  ti 
the  United  SUtea  for  relief.  *  ^^^ 

I  do  not  use  the  word  relief  In  thlM  instance  ss  ■««*-*■«>  etthsr 
work  reUef  or  direct  relief.  Unfortunately,  nnliaa  our  laws  are 
radically  changed  this  wok  relief  and  direct  relief  wUl  soon  oeasa 
or  be  placed  on  a  permanent  baaia. 

Recently  the  National  Industrial  Ooofcrenca  Board,  an  amnloyen 
organlaatkm.  made  a  careful  survey  of  tha  hours  per  waek  worked 
by  those  employed  in  Industry  during  tha  year  IBM  and  their 
survey  showed  that  the  workweek  averaged  aome  S5  hours. 

This  survey.  I  believe,  was  confined  to  the  larger  employera.  mni 
while  indicative  of  the  fact  that  ^wMTHran  Industrialists  have  ap- 
parently realised  the  necessity  of  a  Shorter  workweek,  if  our  work^ 
tn  are  to  find  employment  in  prlvats  Industry  this  survey  doea 
not  cover  thoee  industrialists  who  are  responsible  for  exploiting 
the  workers  through  long  hours.  Of  course,  in  a  competttive  in- 
dustry if  a  few  anployos  will  force  their  workers  to  work  45  or 
48  hours,  while  other  and  more  enlightened  and  mora  patriotic 
employers,  seeking  to  co(q)erate  with  President  RoosevaltT  place 
their  woricen  on  shorter  hours,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  short  tlma 
when  the  decent  and  patriotic  employer  will  either  be  forced  out 
of  business  or  compelled  to  force  his  workers  Into  a  longer 
workweek. 

You  win  note  that  even  with  this  apparent  reduction  In  many 
Industries  to  some  36  hours  per  week,  we  still  have  with  us  many 
millions  of  American  workers  unable  to  aeeure  employment  or 
dqMndent  upon  the  Oovemment  for  work  relief  or  direct  rellaf. 

There  may  be  several  solutions  for  our  present  oondttion  and 
there  may  be  many  ways  found  whereby  these  millions  of  American 
workers  will  again  find  themselves  with  a  steady  and  a  profltabla 
Job. 

However,  up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  but  one  practical 
way  suggested  which  haa  met  with  the  approval  of  tha  majority 
of  thoee  who  have  studied  our  unemployment  problem,  and  that  la 
the  shortening  of  the  workweek  period. 

We  tried,  through  the  N.  R.  A.,  to  have  American  Industry  agree 
volimtarUy  to  a  shorter  workweek  for  the  workers.  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  say  that  such  men  as  Gerard  Swope.  of  the  General 
Bectrle  Co..  many  of  the  textile  manufacturers,  and  mpadaUj 
thoee  in  my  own  dlatrlct  in  Lawrence.  Mass^  aa  wdl  aa  some 
others,  were  suffldently  Interested  in  their  workers  and  sufficiently 
Interested  in  the  wdfare  of  our  coimtry  to  comply  with  the  rec|uest 
of  President  Roosevelt  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  8tatea.  and 
even  after  the  death  of  the  N.  R.  A.  have  continued  tha  40-hour 
workweek.  However,  these  men  in  many  cases  sre  fOroad  to  com- 
pete with  the  products  of  chlselers.  and  they  have  had  a  hard  time 
In  keeping  their  plants  open  and  remaining  on  even  tha  40-bour 
workweek  basis  In  the  face  of  some  competition. 

There  Is  hardly  a  day  pssscs  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statea 
but  from  6  to  10  or  more  Members  of  the  Congress  call  tq>on  ma, 
aa  chairman  of  the  Bouse  Committee  on  Labor,  whldi  cmnmltteo 
haa  for  the  last  8  yeara  reported  to  the  House  at  oacii  sssrtoo  a 
80-hour  workwe^  bill,  and  ask  when  they  will  be  able  to  vote  for 
a  30-hour  workweek  bllL 

This  year,  with  the  support  whldb  we  eiqwet  to  seeore  firam  tha 
fislr-ndnded  emfrioycrs  of  our  country,  and  with  tha  r«— «Ht 
cooperation  of  other  branchea  of  our  Oovemment,  wa  are  nopafol 
of  enacting  legtsistlon  which  will  provide  for  something  like  a 
basic  30-hoar  workweek  for  all  workers  engaged  In  the  produeUm 
of  thoee  goods  or  articles  which  are  shipped  or  received  in  laterstata 
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•nua  iMtelAtlaB.  WB  Imw  every  reeaon  to  beUere.  wlU  make  poe- 
■Itjle  empioyment  opportunities  for  eome  three  or  four  millions  of 
American  workers. 

Howerer.  I  do  not  wat  thoee  who  ere  listening  In  to  assume 
that  the  passage  of  this  legislation  will  eliminate  iinemployment 
of  aU  of  our  millions  of  iinemployed.  - 

Ftar  some  time  forward-looking  students  of  our  labor  problem 
have  realised  that  there  are  certain  condltlcHis.  about  which  the 
Oovemment  has  so  far  not  taken  cognizance,  which  prevent  the 
employment  in  public  and  private  Industry  of  those  who.  imfortu- 
nately.  have  pawed  the  age  of  45.      * 

Amerlcma  employeta  are  not  wh<d]y  to  blame  for  this  condition. 

Under  our  present  laws.  In  most  States  we  provide  workmen's 
compensation  insurance  for  thoee  who  are  disabled  while  at  work. 
This  insurance.  In  most  Stotes.  Is  carried  by  private  Insurance 
companies,  who  are  Interested  principally  in  the  profits  which 
accrue  to  than  through  the  carrying  of  this  insurance. 

In  order  to  redooe  their  loaws  to  the  lowest  they  have,  so  I  under- 
stand, been  able  to  convince  too  many  American  Industrialists  that 
when  they  employ  men  over  45  years  of  age  at  when  their  pay  roll 
aven^jse  show  man  than  40  years'  age  that  each  employer  should 
pay  to  theae  Insurance  oonc^Mnles  a  heavy  premiiun  in  the  form  of 
it4^t1^""^»  rates  without  the  same  insurance  companies  paying  any 
larger  boiefits  to  those  workers  who  may  be  Injured  while  employed. 

Hm  net  result  of  thla  "^m********  being  that  those  workers  over 
40  or  40  years  of  age  now  unemployed  who  are  not  protected 
through  their  membership  In  stnmg  labor  unions  must  continue 
to  look  to  the  Oovcmment  for  r^ef .  whether  you  call  that  relief 
nUaC  or  diieot  reUet.    lliaee  men  cannot  go  himgry  and  must 


be  provldad  with  clothing  and  shelter. 

Bther  industry  must  provlda  smtahle  empkqrment  for  those  now 
over  40  V  4S  or  the  Oovermnsnt  must  and  will  provide  for  them. 

Our  laws  do  not  at  present  provide  for  these  men  until  they 
rnoriti  the  ^a  of  66.  What  are  they  to  Uve  upon  vaxta  they  become 
68?  What  are  they  to  live  upon  for  tba  next  19  or  90  years  before 
tbey  leaeh  the  afa  of  «B7 

Some  studenta  of  Industrial  problems  are  already  advocating  a 
pmauumxt  Worts  Pregreas  Act  to  care  for  these  men. 

ShouM  BO^  a  aystem  be  created,  it  means  oonttnoed  so-called 
high  taaea  tn  order  to  provide  the  moneys  neccasary  to  finance 
yeasty  tbeae  Works  i^rognas  projccta. 

To  my  mhid.  oar  Ifrting  financiers  and  large  Industrialists,  thoee 
who  are  now  damorlng  for  lower  taxes,  have  an  opportimlty  of 
lowing  thetr  wllUngneaa  to  help  reduce  taxes  by  providing  em- 
ployment for  ttMsa  able-bodied  men.  even  though  they  have  passed 
the  age  of  45. 

The  majority  of  these  men  are  well  qualified  and  capable  of 
Tendering  fun  service.  Tbej  are  not  old,  except  In  years.  They 
•re  not  weak  nor  are  they  decrepit. 

The  answer  to  a  great  extent  to  this  problem  lies  with  our 
wealthy  capitalists  and  cqierators  of  large  industries. 

Ttiey  will  either  ooc^erate  with  President  Roosevelt  and  the  Con- 
gress and  provide  J6bs  for  these  men  or  they  will  provide  the  funds 
in  the  form  of  Increased  taxes  and  Uncle  Sam,  as  usual,  will  provide 
the  necessary  Jobs. 

Zthank  yoo. 


Appreciation  of  Serrice 


EXTENSION  OF  REBIARKS 

or 

HON.  LUTHER  A,  JOHNSON 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATTVES 
Wednesday,  January  27»  1937 


itfWWHH  OP  BON.  PBITZ  O.  lAMHAM.  OF  TEXAS.  ON  THE 
OOCA8ION  or  THI  OONFKRRXNG  OF  HONORABT  IMQBEES 
X2FOII  TBS  Vies  PBSBBPKWT  AND  MRS.  JOHN  NAMCS  QAB- 
RBB  BTBATLOB  UNIVJUSTTX 


ICr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Ifr.  BpeaJux,  imder  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Raooes,  I  include  tbe  tdOtmiog 
adftrem  delhreied  toy  my  colleague.  Hon.  Ftan  O.  Iamram,  of 
Texas,  on  the  noparian  of  tbe  oonf  erring  of  hosiorary  degrees 
opoB  tbe  Vlee  President  and  Mrs.  John  Ifonoe  Gamer  by 
Ba^kir  XJnivenity,  at  Waco,  Tex..  November  21. 1936: 


Wa  ha;va  oooaa  aa  Tesans  to  a  cherished  Ttacan  shrine  of  i^Mtntig 
and  culture  for  the  ohaervanoe  of  eeremonlea  of  which  the  whole 
Matkm  will  take  Interested  note.  Here  we  bask  in  the  light  of 
edueatloiud  inspiration  in  halls  devoted  to  man's  bett«rment  and 
peogrtas  and  in  an  assemblage  represmtatlve  of  laxidable  acoom- 
pUahment  In  the  development  of  mind  and  heart  and  aouL 


In  its  broadest  seme  education  Is  man's  beet  gift  to  hlraaelf.  It 
has  contributed  the  food  he  eats,  the  clothes  he  jwars,  eiidtha 
shelter  which  protects  him.  It  has  sent  the  "IronhOTse  charging 
along  the  rails;  it  has  driven  gigantic  liners  across  the  seas  like 
mighty  leviathans  of  the  deep;  and,  in  this  later  and  greater  day, 
it  has  verified  a  dream  of  the  ages  and  has  enabled  the  manbird 
and  the  ladybird  to  soar  through  the  air.  It  has  created  govern- 
ment and  order.  It  has  lengthened  time  and  shortened  space. 
TO  comfort  and  diversion  It  has  given  a  new  meaning.  It  has 
made  cold  places  warm  and  hot  places  cold,  high  places  low  and 
low  places  high.  Because  of  It  the  desert  has  blossomed  as  the 
rose,  and  waste  places  have  bloomed  with  tropical  luxuriance.  In 
large  measure  It  has  conquered  disease.  It  has  brought  antiquity 
next  door.  It  has  harnessed  electricity  to  the  twentieth  century 
and  borne  us  onward  with  Incredible  speed.  In  short,  It  has 
made  real  the  fabled  founUln  of  youth  and  the  mythical  El 
Dorado,  and  by  Its  potent  charm  It  has  elevated  man  frcnn  a 
selfish  dweller  in  caves  to  a  broad-minded  and  useful  citizen  at 
society. 

As  the  beneficiaries  of  this  bounty  we  delight  to  do  honor  to  the 
men  and  women  of  all  the  ages  who  through  sacrifice  and  service 
have  thus  contributed  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  humanity. 
They  have  labored  in  every  worthy  field  of  human  endeavor  and 
have  bestowed  their  gifts  uptm  mankind  in  the  true  spirit  of  altru- 
ism. Many  of  these  donors  have  been  denied  the  privilege  of  train- 
ing In  college  walls.  Following  the  generous  promptings  of  their 
hearts  to  serve,  through  sheer  ability  and  indtwtry  they  have 
reached  the  heights  of  helpful  attainment.  Were  George  Washlng- 
tcm  living  today,  institutions  of  learning  would  likely  vie  in  accord- 
ing appreciative  recognition  of  his  achievements,  but  the  Father  o* 
our  Country  never  sat  In  the  classroc«n  of  a  tmiverslty.  Who  more 
strikingly  than  he  has  exemplified  In  teaching  and  in  practice  that 
trinity  of  educational  graces  epitomized  in  tbe  epitaph  which  the 
learned  and  lettered  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  for  his  own  tomb. 
Freedom  of  the  body,  freedom  of  the  mind,  freedom  of  the  aoul? 
We  are  fortunate  to  live  in  a  progressive  day  when  the  enduring 
works  of  public-spirited  men  and  women  are  appreciated  by  thetr 
own  generation.  The  hearts  ai  a  grateful  people  demand  occasions 
like  this,  occasions  which  give  honor  to  those  among  tis  to  whom 
hon<x-  is  due,  occasions  which  Impress  upon  the  youth  of  the  land 
the  wholesome  truth  that  duty  well  performed  will  have  its  proper 
need  of  jMraise. 

In  the  spirit  of  this  splendid  sentiment  we  are  assembled  to 
observe  the  fulfillment  by  Baylor  University  of  a  noble  purpose. 
These  are  exercises  of  graduation  free  from  conjecture.  Degrees 
are  conferred  upon  the  youths  of  ovir  land  In  the  hope  of  service  to 
be  rendered;  honorary  degrees  are  conferred  for  the  actual  realiza- 
tion of  such  hope.  The  successful  life  finds  expression  In  the  prac- 
tical exemplification  of  learning.  From  the  completion  of  a  college 
course  may  come  the  boon  of  a  certain  cultural  self-satisfaction, 
but  real  education  transcends  selfish  ends  and  is  numlfested  in 
and  measured  by  accomplishment  rather  than  training.  How  truly 
did  Emerson  say,  "Genius  unexerted  Is  no  more  genl\is  than  a 
iMurel  of  acorns  Is  a  forest  of  oaks."  Potentiality  Is  to  performance 
what  precept  la  to  example.  The  test  of  a  university's  xisefulness 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  mere  number  of  its  graduates,  but  in  tbe 
benefits  they  bestow  upon  their  fellowmen  in  keeping  with  the 
advantage  of  their  preparation.  The  urge  of  education  is  to  con- 
quests In  the  field  and  forum  of  uplifting  achievement.  It  Is  in 
appropriate  acknowledgment  <a  this  truth  that  Baylor  University 
honc8«  Itself  and  honors  tts  In  conferring  today  degrees  of  honor 
upon  two  distinguished  Texans  who  have  passed  summa  c\im  laude 
the  examinations  in  the  practical  school  of  life's  experience. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  predicate  of  these  awards  Is  that 
the  recipients  have  served  even  more  signally  as  teachers  than  aa 
students.  What  we  learn  we  best  Impress  upon  our  own  minds 
and  hearts  by  Impacting  It  to  others  through  the  genial  Influence 
of  example.  It  Is  thus  that  the  seeds  of  education  come  to  fruition. 
It  has  been  ss^d.  perhaps  with  some  accuracy,  that  an  education 
Is  what  one  has  left  alter  everything  has  been  forgotten  that  one 
has  learned.  It  may  be  true  that  some  who  so  graciously  listen 
to  my  words,  and  whose  deeds  through  bountiful  living  have  made 
this  wtx-ld  a  better  one,  could  not  now  pass  the  entrance  examina- 
tions of  the  uniyerslties  from  which  they  hold  degrees.  Personally. 
I  prefer  the  confession  of  such  Inability  to  the  orteal  of  submitting 
to  the  test.  But  this  relatively  universal  fact  attests  the  verity  of 
the  belief  that  the  twofold  function  of  education  la  preparation  for 
service  and  the  translation  of  its  training  In  an  its  tispecta  into 
active  usefulness. 

By  this  true  standard  of  dignity  and  worth,  how  abundantly  do 
tbe  Vice  President  and  Sirs.  Oamer  deserve  the  distinguished  con- 
sideration this  day  accorded  them.  Tliey  have  realized  that  life  ia 
something  more  than  mere  conformity  with  prosaic  texts.  In  the 
intricacies  of  the  public  service,  with  its  many  problems  and  de- 
tails. It  presents  constantly  permutations  n^ch  no  mathematician 
could  compute  and  no  university  curriculum  indttde.  The  course 
of  their  conspicuous  careers  has  been  guided  wisely  by  the  f  ormxilas 
prescribed  by  head  and  heart.  In  home  and  cdBee  alike,  as  efficient 
cc^borers  for  the  common  good,  they  have  manifested  that  rara 
wisdom  whl(A  true  education  Imparts. 

Tlie  popular  acclaim  which  attests  their  eminence  Is  not  limited 
by  the  boxmdaries  of  our  State  or  Nation.  Their  record  of  service 
has  made  them  citizens  of  world  Importance,  but  they  wear  their 
honors  with  that  becoming  modesty  which  marks  the  highest  type 
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at  Amarteaa  manliood  and  wcmanhood.  IMay,  yMdIng  to  tba 
hnmanttaitea  temtt  ao  charactartatle  o<  thetr  naturae.  Ukdy  their 
Joy  inthla  oecarton  artesa  mora  from  tha  gratification  it  allbrda 
thetr  menda  tlian  from  the  tribute  to  thalr  r«»-«^Tff4  triumphs. 

Suztiy.  as  dtlwna  of  Tskss  we  may  be  pardoned  for  flnntng  in 
these  eieii'lsaa  a  Justlflabla  basis  for  our  own  Stata  pride.  IfSn 
and  women  are  largely  tha  products  at  the  soU  which  nurtures 
them  and  tha  paopla  who  love  them.  Wa  like  to  believe  that 
Texas  and  Tanns  hava  had  a  participating  share  in  the  merited 
glory  that  haa  ooma  to  the  Vice  President  and  Mn.  Qmma.  Wa 
feel  that  thetr  achterementa  have  been  ao  dlstlnctlvdy  atimih«^»t 
becaose  they  haws  been  ao  typlcaUy  Texan.  Ftam  tb*  earty  daya 
of  our  eolonlmtlon  our  dtiaenry  has  fnchMed  men  and  women 
frcan  every  section  of  our  oount^.  They  have  brought  the  liter- 
ary culture  of  tha  Sast.  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  the  West,  tha 
eommerdal  entsrpilae  at  t^  North,  and  the  proverbial  chivalry 
and  hospitaltty  of  i2ia  South.  Here  through  the  natural  forces  of 
attrition  the  eona  and  daughtera  at  all  theae  climes  have  worn  the 
rough  edges  from  their  natures  and  acquired  the  graces  of  the 
cosmopolitan  American.  It  is  not  suriulsing.  thezefoce.  that  the 
Vice  President  and  ICrs.  Oamer  have  been  free  from  provtndalism 
in  its  every  phase  and  have  exemplified  the  splendid  virtues  and 
graces  dear  to  every  aectloa  of  our  land.  With  such  a  history  and 
such  a  heritage  little  Is  the  wander  that  throughout  the  Nation 
pec^le  of  the  North.  South.  East,  and  West  unite  in  proclaiming 
thetr  broad-minded  Americanism. 

Texans  have  also  the  vrondeiful  tnsptratiao  of  the  Uvea  of  our 
plMieers.  We  have  treasured  the  vision  of  Austin,  tha  resolution 
of  Houston,  the  courage  of  Travis,  the  persistence  of  Crockett,  the 
learning  of  Lamar,  and  the  patrlotten  of  them  all.  Tme  to  the 
best  of  our  annals  and  traditions,  ths  Vice  President  and  lirs. 
Oamer  have  kept  faith  with  the  fathers.  They  are  not  their 
passive  admirers,  but  their  worthy  successors.  In  meeting  the 
obligations  imposed  by  the  new  times  and  circumstances  which 
confront  xis.  that  sams  vision,  that  same  reetdutlon,  that  »»^mf> 
courage,  that  same  persistence,  that  same  learning,  and  that  *^m^ 
patriotism  have  characterised  ths  lives  and  labors  of  those  whom 
this  day  this  great  unlverstty  honors. 

They  who  are  fortunate  ix>  know  the  Vice  Preeldent  and  Mrs 
Oamer  can  think  of  them  mily  in  terms  of  appreciative  and  alfec- 
tlonate  regard,  m  public  and  private  station  two  lives  vrere  never 
more  completely  one.  Their  hands  and  hearts  have  ever  been 
Joined  In  the  fulfillment  of  their  beneficent  mission.  Theee  cere- 
monies which  betoken  our  gratitude  for  the  Inspiring  example 
of  their  worth  and  service  luw  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  American 
family  and  home  of  the  first  order.  What  better  goal  could  learn- 
ing sedc  than  the  preservatlm  of  these  ftrndamental  institutions 
In  boner  and  In  strength,  upon  which  neceesarily  depend  the  main- 
teiumoe  and  perpetuity  at  our  social  and  national  ideals? 

In  the  poem  Ulysses,  Tennyson  ascribed  to  the  Orecian  leader 
this  statement:  *7  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met."  It  is  a 
pleasant  thoxight  today  that  we  are  a  part  of  this  great  university, 
a  part  of  the  lives  of  the  notables  here  assembled,  a  part  of  the 
careers  of  the  eminent  Texans  we  honor,  a  part  of  the  expression 
of  liberty  in  Its  fullness  which  the  principle  of  our  country  and 
Its  Oovemment  so  gloriously  foster.  Such  an  occasion  as  %^^n  is 
made  possible  by  the  national  institutions  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy which  have  come  to  us  as  tbe  prised  heritage  of  the  ages. 
We  should  feel  recreant  to  tlie  promptings  of  our  hearts  if  we  did 
not  both  thank  and  congratulate  the  authorities  of  Baylor  Univer- 
sity for  the  stalwart  Amerlamlsm  which  hss  inspired  these  cere- 
monies. With  that  vision  which  perceives  the  very  tspMt  of  ottr 
national  existence,  and  that  example  whldi  insures  Its  enduring 
excellence,  they  have  preecrlted  and  practiced  in  the  conferring  of 
these  degrees  an  appreciation  of  superkir  seryloe  In  a  formula 
which  may  be  followed  with  oonfldenoe. 


National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday,  January  2Z.  1937 


ADX3R5SS  OF  HON.  600TT  W.  LUCAS.  OT  IIJJNOIS.  ON  JANU- 

AKT  27.  1M7 


Mr.  BHIj  of  Alabama.  Itr.  Speaker,  on  yesterday  it  was 
my  privilege  to  hear  the  gentleman  from  Ulinofs  llir.  Lucas] 
deliver  an  eloquent  and  able  address  at  the  national 
f ense  conference  in  session  at  tbe  MajtSowa  Hotel. 


lea-vie  granted  me  I  extend  my 
address  In  the  Racou>: 


remarks  by  Inseitluf  ths 


I  oongratulate  the  patriotic  womm  of  Amsrlca  la  thatr  «w»«t»<^ 
to  ttie  Nation's  Onittal  to  participate  in  their  #"n»Fal  "i^nfffrtntie 
upon  national  dsf enss.  I  make  bold  by  aajtxm  that  so  knw  as 
patriotic  men  and  women  of  America  can  find  tha  tima  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  those  who  have  defended  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  in  order  that  American  liberty  might  cndura  the  free  Insti- 
tutions of  this  oountry  will  continue.  That  is  precisely  what  you 
patriotic  woman  are  doing  m  this  National  Dtfanaa  Oonfccenoe. 
Coming  here  from  every  aectlon  of  the  United  Statea,  repreeenttng 
every  worth-whUa  women's  patriotic  group  in  America,  you  demon- 
strate to  the  world  that  you  have  not  forgotten  the  ideate  for  which 
ttee  men  have  fought,  lived,  and  died  dum«  our  ^**'*rm  as  a 
Nation.  Tour  presence  here  admonishes  those  of  today  and  thoaa 
of  Uie  future  that  your  program  of  natKmat  def  enae  la  baaed  upon 
the  Nation's  record  and  expotence  of  the  past.  Tour  presence  at 
this  conference  Is  noble  and  praiseworthy  and  ''«»»>»»«wk1s  Itself  to 
the  thinking  people  of  the  Nation  because  you  ■isiililii  hsta  upon 
the  high  plateau  of  patriotism,  and  that  alone.  And  so  In^s 
discourse  of  this  address  let  it  be  understood  that  I  coma  before  you 
with  iko  thought  of  partisan  poUtlcs.  I  speak  to  you  as  an  Ameri- 
can patriot  on  a  question  where  partlsanahlp  and  political  adula- 
tions divide  and  faU  like  the  snowflakes  in  a  blinding  storm. 

And  so  at  this  hour  our  thoui^ts  go  drifting  over  tlia  past,  aver 
having  in  mind  tbe  streagth  and  aecurtty  of  our  armed  f oroaa  la 
time  of  war.  Sven  though  we  have  been  vlctorloua  In  all  of  our 
struggles  with  the  enemy,  yet  it  Is  universally  agreed  by  thoee  who 
know  that  at  no  time  have  we  ever  been  adequately  pnpmna  to 
fight.  Time  prohibits  a  lengthy  discussion  of  our  eariy  history  In 
national  defense.  I  turn  for  the  moment  to  the  World  War,  which 
is  so  fresh  in  the  memory  of  us  all.  All  agree  that  wa  wen  wholly 
unprepared  when  the  declaration  of  war  came  In  i^irll  lOn  tM 
all  will  agree  that  when  the  armistice  brought  to  a  eiase  the  most 
deadly  and  coetly  conflict  that  dvHiaatlon  has  ever  known  wa  w«« 
still  unprepared. 

Notwithstanding  that  handicap.  America  gave  all  sIm  had  la 
that  struggle,  because  vre  believed  vrith  an  ardent  fervor  that 
America  was  fighting  a  war  to  etMl  all  wars.  With  sudk  a  far- 
reaching  humanitarian  goal,  we  were  willing  to  give  and  give,  in 
money  and  manpowor.  in  order  to  effectuate  and  make  permanent 
such  a  high  and  noble  purpoee.  No  sacrtllce  was  too  great,  no  bur- 
den was  too  heavy,  if  such  a  world-wide  achievement  could  be 
acccnnplished.  And  so  we  placed  4.000.000  men  in  the  field;  wa 
increased  the  national  debt  H>proxlmatdy  twenty-six  billions:  we 
gave  to  the  allied  nations  some  $10/>00.000.000  in  cash.  The  war 
was  oosUy  in  human  life  and  in  American  propeity;  and  Just  what 
we  accomplished  mnains  for  the  hlstcrishs  to  teU.  It  will  always 
be  remembered  that  America's  position  in  that  war  was  whcdly  aa 
Idealistic  one.  We  craved  no  torrttory;  we  souj^t  no  reward,  save 
the  liberation  of  man  from  the  future  horror  of  Ilka  catastrophes 
throughout  the  world.  The  record  of  the  Wortd  War  Is  a  ghartly 
one — every  world  power  worth  while  arrayed  on  one  battlefield  or 
the  other;  more  men,  more  guns,  and  more  ^lipe  than  In  any  pre- 
vious conflict  that  man  has  known.  i«ii|/wf  were  killed.  Hmmi- 
sands  upon  thousands  were  oompletdy  annihilated,  and  today 
many  white  stones  in  the  cemeteries  of  France  tell  the  pathetic 
story  of  thoee  eoldlers  "known  only  to  Ood."  Thouaandto  upon 
thousands  were  wounded  and  dlsflgured  for  life,  men  who  today 
are  still  fighting  the  causs  and  seeing  nothing  but  «*«»^nriM 
through  the  brtghteet  clouds  of  sunshine.  And  eepeelally  are  you 
and  I  Interested  in  thoee  American  boye  who  are  still  swatting  far 
their  armistice  to  be  signed,  yet  who.  in  many  tnstaneas.  have  bsen 
completely  forgotten  by  the  great  mass  of  Amerlean  people. 

The  reasonable  and  unbiased  mind  must  loolr  iqwn  this  ghastty 
and  ghostlike  picture  with  the  thought  that  tha  people  of  Burope 
stwuld  have  finished  for  aU  time  to  come  with  the  brutality,  the 
horrors,  and  the  futUlty  of  war.  But  many  Americans  faU  to 
realise  that  Europe  for  centuries  has  bsen  aflame  with  »««»i«f^^| 
differences,  econwnte  disputee,  greed,  envy,  and  conquests  for 
territory,  resulting  in  one  war  after  another.  It  is  not  dtfleolt. 
when  the  background  of  history  Is  csrefully  analyasd.  to  undsr- 
stand  why  it  is  impoaslMe  to  change  the  spots  of  tha  leopard  ovar^ 
night.  It  is  not  dlflleult  to  undostsnd  why  Ifi— iliii  punHtaad 
the  black  man  of  Bthlopla  and  appropriated  hia  land,  gooda,  and 
chattels  for  the  uae  of  the  Italian  peo^a.  It  is  not  diflteult  to 
understand  the  dvU  strife  in  wsr-tom  testa,  with  aU  of  Ma  tatv 
national  complications.  It  Is  not  dlAeatt  to  \ 
dsrlng,  the  Mussolini  arroganoe,  the  Stalin 
flrmnaaa,  and  the  BaMwta  tact  m  thai 
of  great  natlona  play  an  old  Wiiuipaaii  game  whtoh  haa 
chief  mode  of  entertainment  for  o 
My  frinds,  Amsriea  Is  through 
Xnropean  quanels.  We  hava  had' 
attempting  to  Injeet  a  sln|^  thought  of  polfttaa  tato  thto 
I  oommend  with  enthusiasm  and  vigor  tba  aaotnltty  poiley  at 
ttlB  artmlntrtratian  aa  tt  tfSeta  tha  paopia  of  this  •flitlon.  intm 
President'  lloossirtl  by  irwieiwatlcwi  dsdand  an  nihafpa  ^sp*^ 
the  shtamsnt  of  snas.  ammnnltioa.  and  tmplanaata  otf  war  tgl&ai- 
llgerent  nattooa  ha  took  a  long  step  toward  kasalqr  llda  Hailea 
out  of  foreign  wan  and  m^nglfmniita  which  may  daealaB  ^wMg^* 
the  preasnt  ■oropaaa  crtaii.    But  whan  tha  FtaaUiSliaaad  bto 
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did  ao  ftt  ttuir  own  itek.  notlee  vm  given 
to  tli»  woma  that  th«  Xnoltad  States  mm  fotnc  to  avoid.  If  poMlble. 
mvotrad  in  the  war  troublea  at  other  natlKis.     And 
only  •  taw  da^a  ago^  eMaj  Membar  d  the  Bonae  at  Bepn- 
ona  voted  m  the  aflrmatlve  to  rectraln  the  tfiip- 
maat'aiominttlaa.  er  tnipkimfntn  at  war  to  either  Ude 
that  action  waa  not  eolf  a  oanflrmatkm  at  the  policy 
mlnlatnttaa  but  It  waa  alao  <nrcefd1ngly  aignltWmnt  and 
»  waonlBg  to  the  aaltaia  of  the  world  that  we  are  grimly 
to  take  ovary  honorable  and  laBltlnnta   courae   in 
^Utti!^'^  thia  Matton  away  from  the  throea  of  cruel  and  uaelees 

in  the  BUdn  with  the  general  pcdlcy  lafcl  down  by  the 
that  If  wa  can  hoDorabty  aid  In  the  aettlement 
of  tntarnatlnnal  dlapntaa  to  the  extent  of  bringing  about  peace  and 
aHB  retain  the  reapect  of  the  natlona  mvotvad.  we  tfumld  not 
to  eOar  a  heipliic  hand,  but  under  no  drcumatancea 
In  pcoblama  whldi  are  not  our  oonoem.  and 
which  may  be  of  auch  aerloua  and  dlqputable 
might  bo  declared  fOr  their  aolutlan. 

ura  with  the  Bnropean  natlona  for  the  pur- 
ee aaklBg  the  woald  aafa  fcr  democracy,  and  the  reaaon  is 
Ton  and  I  know  that  oar  eantrfbatlan  of  manpower  and 
fomlriilBg  at  bOlloBa  of  dollars  to  the  allied  natl<»s  during 
the  World  War  had  for  Ita  fundamental  puipoae  the  idealistic 
pollqr  of  the  ending  of  all  ware  for  all  time  to  come.  We  are 
Kirttaar  eovalaaat  of  the  unfortunate  fact  that  immediately  fol- 
towlag  the  analatlea.  and  at  the  time  when  the  peace  treaty  of 

'laeuaaad.  the  leaders  of  this  country  were 
with  a  eoatemptuona  pleasantry,  and  that  Intrigue  and 
saUng  ware  the  order  at  the  day. 
of  the  atrlkliig  gaaturaa  at  bad  f atth  upon  the  part  of  the 
powera  Is  evidenced  by  thelr>default  In  the  war  obllga- 
doe  this  country.  Only  Finland  has  kept  the  faith.  Svery 
nation  ref  uaea  to  make  an  honeat  attempt  to  pay  even  a 
penny  of  Intarast  on  the  obUgatlona  due  the  tazpayera  of  America. 
All  of  thaee  actions  of  duplicity,  default,  treachery,  and  deception 
alBoa  the  war  have  oompletaly  shattered  my  faith  In  any  treaties, 
atatamanta.  or  agreements  of  the  Bun^ean  nations.  I  say  can- 
didly and  frankly  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  Congreas  of  the  United 
Statea  la  In  no  temper  to  send  American  boys  Into  another  Euro- 
pean catastrophe  unleaa  some  of  those  bole  expansionists  covet  or 
seek  with  design  territory  or  property  which  belongs  to  America. 
If  and  whan  that  happena  we  guarantee  to  rtpai  and  meet  force 
with  foree. 

80  we  are  oorapelled  to  otaaerve  Old  World  condltkms  as  they 
are.  If  analyaad  in  the  fair  light  of  truth,  no  reasonaUe  mind 
can  gainsay  that  Aaaertca  should  not  have  an  adequate  national 
dafeaae.  In  view  of  the  constant  menace  of  Japan  and  the 
oonataat  unsettled  condition  of  Burope.  Is  there  anyone  who  bc- 
Uevaa  that  we  should  not  have  a  Navy  that  Is  the  equal  of  any 
navy  In  the  world  if  our  American  ideals  and  our  institutions  are 
to  be  properly  protected?  As  tme  who  has  been  an  ardent  pro- 
ponent of  an  adequate  national  defenae,  I  am  happy  to  have  voted. 
as  a  Member  of  Congreaa.  for  an  appropriation  which  had  for  its 
pBipuae  the  building  of  the  Navy  to  treaty  strength  as  was  imder- 
ataod  In  the  Washington  and  London  disarmament  conferences. 
In  qpMe  of  all  of  our  geturea  toward  military  dlsarnuunent.  all  of 
out  efforta  for  universal  peace  throughout  the  world,  and  all  of 
our  ataiearity  of  pwpoee  In  trying  to  eliminate  the  horrors  of  wa.', 
wo  have  laamart  to  our  aonow  that  every  proposal  fell  upon 
mlanwderstanrtlng  eara  After  18  ycara  we  have  not  obtained  Uic 
allghtaat  conosaalon  from  Old  Worid  diplomacy.  Yes;  It  is  high 
time  that  Aaasrloa  buUda  her  Navy  so  that  It  will  be  on  a  parity 
with  that  of  any  other  nation  when  we  put  out  to  sea. 

I  am  happy  to  have  had  the  prlvllage  of  voting  In  the  Seventy- 
floorth  Oopgraaa  for  a  blU  which  Increaaed  our  Army  to  186.000 
men  and  14^00  oAoara.  This  Is  ths  largeat  group  of  men  that 
AmTtea  haa  had  In  military  uniform  alnce  the  World  War.  The 
Anny.  tha  Navy,  the  Marine,  and  Air  Oozps.  plus  the  National 
Ooard.  an  tha  real  bulwark  of  defenae  for  *»n**irfn  pe<»le  and 
their  Uhertlaa. 

But.  in  addition  to  thla.  It  la  Indlqwnsable  that  we  enact  legls- 
latlon  whieh  wfll  take  the  proflu  out  of  war  if  we  shall  have  a 
WBBlafto  nattonal-defanee  program  that  will  be  apfH^ved  by  the 
great  mi^|onty  of  man  and  women  throiigbout  America;  and  legis- 
lation la  now  pending  In  Oongreaa.  drafted  by  the  American  Lnion 
and  loyally  aupputtad  1^  your  patriotic  groups,  for  the  purpose  of 
taktnc  the  proBta  oat  of  war.  I  am  one  of  thoee  who  believe  in 
the  onlvaraal  draft  In  tlmea  of  war.  The  men  who  defended 
In  tho  grmlaat  coalUoi  In  all  dvillmtlon  have  onphatically 
that  conscrlpUan  at  all  woalth  and  materials  aa  well  as 
Is  tha  acme  of  Amorteaa  patriettmL  The  fundamental  and 
prtnolplea  of  thla  doetrtne  are  economically  aoond  and 
^_^  ImhJe.  Obvloaaly  thla  measure  doea  not.  and  wlU  not. 
with  onlvaiaal  approbation.  It  la  too  drastic  and  aevore". 
"f  the  munition  makara  and  profUeara.  But  when  you  compare 
tnafc  lot  with  tha  flower  of  Aaaarican  manhood  who  will  do  the 
M^M  flgnttag  and  dying  for  the  continuation  of  this  Bepublic.  it 
la  not  diaatlu  enoogh.  If  IM  per  month  la  suAeient  for  the  man 
vte  haa  jo  do  aU  the  hloartlng  and  auftertng  in  tha  trenchea  for 
laa  Amarlaan  canaa,  a  noneooybatant  ahould  find  no  trouble  in 
x'S'L??-*  Ilka  amount.  The  people  of  America  abhor  war;  W9 
ffSLHSiJ?^  •'S*,,*^  ^iooalng;  bat  if  our  rlghta  are  violated. 
If  our  Ubertlm  are  cSiallenged.  and  our  InsUtutions  threatened,  and 


ultimately  comes,  we  onght  to  compel  all  noncona>atanta.  pub- 
lic and  private,  to  make  saerlflces  commensurate  with  those  who 
do  the  fighting.  To  permit  thousands  upon  thouaanda  of  non- 
combatants  to  beoome  millionaires  overnight  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  soldier  giving  his  all  In  defense  of  thla  country,  aa  waa 
done  In  the  W<»-Id  War,  constitutes  one  of  the  darkeat  and  moat 
irreverent  chapters  in  American  history.  In  the  name  of  the  com- 
lades  who  today  are  sleeping  forever  becaiise  of  war.  It  la  with 
oonfldence  that  I  boldly  assert  that  the  America  of  the  future  will 
never  again  make  such  a  mistake  of  hiunan  inequality.  Property 
in  another  war  will  never  be  rated  higher  than  human  life. 

This  is  an  adequate  program  of  defense  Insofar  aa  the  enemy 
without  IB  concerned,  but  it  Is  the  enemy  within  our  grates  which 
today  is  also  furnishing  a  menacing  threat.  Wa  are  passing 
through  an  economic  period  which  has  frequently  tested  the  struc- 
tural nbers  of  America.  We  are  In  an  economic  battle  which  la 
more  dangennis  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  Nation  than  the  great 
World  War.  Ck}mmunistic  actlvltiea  and  other  subversive  move- 
ments are  constantly  feeding  upon  the  poverty  of  the  Nation. 
Political  phobias  and  quack  doctrines,  as  the  pawaceaa  of  Amer- 
ica's ills,  have  been  spread  throughout  the  land  by  dealgnlng 
demagogs. 

I  appreciate  thoroughly  the  evils  and  the  un-Amartean  doctrine 
of  communism;  I  thoroughly  xinderstand  that  they  aeek  to  Impoao 
upon  the  American  people.  If  possible,  destruction  of  all  forma  of 
religion  and  to  teach  hatred  of  Ood.  I  thoroughly  understand 
that  they  believe  in  the  destruction  of  all  private  property  and 
that  their  theory  of  obtaining  control  of  government  la  the  (^po- 
slte  of  ours.  We  believe  in  change  through  the  ballot;  they  believe 
in  change  by  force.  But  even  with  all  of  this,  and  all  of  the 
propaganda  which  they  rre  disseminating  throughout  America,  I 
am  not  one  of  those  individuals  who  see  a  Communlat  behind 
every  tree  while  riding  along  the  roadside.  I  am  ■'^■»***1r'"»t  con- 
vinced that  some  of  the  so-called  "red  balten"  do  aa  much  to  ad- 
vertise and  spread  the  cause  of  communism  aa  the  moat  devout 
Communist.  I  am  not  afraid  of  a  communistic  revolution  in  this 
country  so  long  as  the  American  people  are  kept  property  Informed 
through  a  program  of  education  and  not  through  a  program  of 
legislation.  Tbrouf^  a  program  of  education  we  ahall  be  aUe  to 
meet  the  challenge  and  conquer  the  Communist  at  any  time  by 
using  American  arguments  of  conviction  In  answer  to  the  un- 
American  cause  he  represents. 

And,  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  also  necessary  that  at  all  tlmea  due 
consideration  be  given  by  a  grateful  Nation  to  the  man  who  la 
down  and  out  through  no  fault  of  his  own.  The  only  concern 
the  Commimist  gives  me  is  his  ability  to  thrive  upon  poverty  and 
distress  through  which  the  American  people  have  been  traveling 
for  the  last  several  years.  Communism  will  never  obtain  a  foot- 
hold In  America  as  long  as  men  and  women  can  work  and  receive 
a  sufOcient  amoiint  of  money  to  buy  the  necessities  of  life.  We 
read  and  heard  repeatedly  the  bitter  and  vicious  utterances  of 
Browder.  the  noise  of  Coughlan.  the  demagogery  and  the  bellowing 
of  Tow-nscnd  and  "Share -the- Wealth  Smith",  and  the  InteUectual 
pleas  of  Thomas.  Probably  no  indlvldiial  representing  third-party 
movements  received  more  publicity  than  this  group  who  are  out 
of  step  with  the  American  theory  of  government,  and  yet  no  group 
In  history  were  so  hopelessly  and  so  thoroiighly  defeated. 

My  friends.  I  have  an  abiding  faith  In  the  American  people. 
Even  at  this  hour,  when  600,000  pec^le  have  been  made  homeless 
throughout  the  Nation  by  the  onrushlng  waters  of  the  Ohio  and 
the  Mississippi,  the  American  determination  and  coiurage  In  all 
emergencies  will  again  sally  forth  and  meet  the  deq>erate  plight 
in  which  these  linfortxinate  individuals  find  themselves.  When 
we  consider  the  economic  depression  through  which  we  have 
drifted;  when  we  think  of  the  droughts  of  1934  and  1936;  when 
we  realize  that  parts  of  North  and  South  Dakota,  Uontana,  Kansas, 
and  other  Western  States  have  been  ravaged  for  years  by  drought, 
pestilence,  and  dust  storms;  when  we  recall  the  flood  of  1  year 
ago,  which  was  almost  as  destructive  as  the  flood  of  today,  we  who 
are  more  fortunate  should  offer  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  that  these 
noble  souls  have  retained  their  moral  energy  and  American  cour- 
age in  a  great  crisis.  Only  yesterday  I  heard  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Conunlttee.  in  ejqilaining  the  re- 
Uef  apprc^rlatlon,  advise  the  Members  <rf  the  House  that,  so  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  everything  possible  would  be  done  by  a 
grateful  Government  to  see  that  these  unfortunate  Americans  are 
given  every  consideration  imder  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion. 
America  wUl  not  fail  in  this  hour  ot  distress  throughout  the  land. 
A  nation  that  is  young  and  virile  and  courageotu  always  conouers 
when  her  cause  is  J\ist.  *  1 

I  think  you  win  agree  with  me  that  even  though  local  disasters 
are  constanUy  hammering  upon  the  governmental  doorstep  in  one 
fashion  or  another,  we  are  consoled  and  comforted  when  we  look 
across  to  the  European  natlona  and  witness  the  hot  vapors  of 
revenge  conquest,  power,  misery,  and  despair  v^blch  by  day  and 
^  J*l*^.  •*=»!*  **<«»  *^  boning  ketUe  of  European  complications 
imd  totrigue^  You  and  I  know  that  aooner  or  later  the  kettle  will 
boU  dry.  Then  the  explosion  will  foUow.  Yes.  vrtth  aU  our  trou- 
ble those  who  would  leave  America  In  exchange  for  a  permanent 
residence  In  Europe  are  few  and  far  between.  In  conclusion,  I 
am  aware  that  your  organlaatlons  are  dedicated  prlmarUy  to  peace. 
^}i^  J?i^  l^^  ^  ?^*  majortty  of  Americans,  believe  as  Washing- 
ton did.  that  the  best  means  to  preaeive  that  peace  Is  to  be  pre- 
pared for  war  if  the  prloelem  herttage  of  American  liberty  la  to  bo 
sustalneo. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdajf,  January  28, 1937 

Mr.  COmsis  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday. 
January  26,  1W7,  this  body  was  considering  the  first  de- 
ficiency appropriation  bill  (H.  R.  3587)  providing,  among 
other  things,  for  an  ai^ropriation  for  $655,000,000  for 
W.  P.  A.  expenditures  plus  $80,000,000  for  Rural  ResetUement 
Administration,  $35,000,000  for  miscellaneous  departments, 
and  $20,000,000  for  the  Treasury  Department.  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  provisions  for  expenditures  in  the 
W.  P.  A 

During  the  campaign  in  the  fall  of  1936  the  general  pub- 
lic was  led  to  believe,  by  frequent  assertions  trcaa  men  high 
in  administrative  authority,  that  no  needy  person  would  be 
forgotten  and  that  every  emidc^rable  would  be  taken  care  of. 
Relying  upon  these  representations,  the  beneflciariee  of  relief 
eveiTwhere  voted  enthusiastically  for  the  Democratic  ticket, 
recognizing  in  the  candidates,  high  and  low  upon  that  ticket, 
sympathetic  friends.  Shortly  after  the  November  3  elec- 
tion the  W.  P.  A  workers  were  dismayed  by  an  order  ordain- 
ing a  drastic  cut  in  the  number  of  those  upon  relief. 

In  my  home  State  of  Washington  the  situation  was  aggra- 
vated by  an  influx  of  more  than  6,000  families  from  the 
drought-stricken  area  of  the  Middle  West,  who  had  to  be 
taken  care  of  or  permitted  to  starve.  The  State  administra- 
tor on  relief,  Don  Abel,  was  compelled  to  cut  the  number  of 
those  on  relief  from  43,000  to  28.000.  This  was  to  be  accom- 
plished by  dropping  from  the  W.  P.  A  rolls  single  men  and 
single  women  and  those  over  65  yean  of  age  who  were  held 
to  be  eligible  for  a  State  old-age  pension. 

The  drastic  weeding-out  process  commenced  early  in  No- 
vember and  proceeded  along  its  demoralizing  course  as  the 
nights  grew  longer  and  days  grew  colder,  and  midwinter  set 
in,  with  its  congealing  blasts.  Protest  meetings  were  held 
throughout  the  areas,  at  which  resolutions  were  drawn  call- 
ing attention  to  the  hardships  and  calling  for  prompt  rein- 
statement of  those  laid  off.  Finally  the  allotment  to  the 
State  was  increased  from  28.000  to  30,000.  then  to  82,500.  so 
there  is  some  slight  improvement.  However,  there  is  now 
need  for  at  least  48,000  heads  of  families  to  be  placed  upon 
the  W.  P.  A  rolls  instead  of  43.000  as  fonnerly. 

The  Project  Workers'  Union,  the  Workers  Alliance  of 
America,  the  Central  Lalwr  Councils  of  Tacoma  and  Seattle, 
the  Washington  Commonwealth  Federation,  and  scores  of 
liberal  and  labor  organizations  have  made  every  effort  to 
restore  the  needy  and  suffering  to  self-respecting  employ- 
ment under  the  W.  P.  A.  The  answer  has  always  been  the 
same,  "We  haven't  the  money.  When  Congress  provides  the 
money  we  wiU  put  you  bock  to  work."  I  exculpate  the  State 
administrator  from  any  blame  for  the  condition.  Perhaps 
the  necessity  for  economy  was  acute  because  of  the  shortage 
of  funds,  but  the  condition  was  something  which  could  not 
be  exercised  away  from  our  gaze. 

We  caimot  conjure  out  of  our  sight  or  ears  the  pitiful 
spectacle  of  the  suffering  and  indigent  fellow  citizens,  nor 
can  we  stifle  the  heart-rending  cries  of  those  who  saw  about 
to  be  taken  away  from  them  that  little  which  they  ooold  yet 
retain. 

O  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  nation  which  has  more  than  $10,000.- 
000  for  a  white-marble  palace  for  Ite  Supreme  Court  judges, 
which  can  spend  $50,000,000  upon  a  dreadnaught.  the  effi- 
ciency of  which  Is  outmoded  by  modem  science:  in  a  coun- 
try which  fteely  votes  large  sums  for  portraits  of  political 
figures,  millions  of  doBars  for  the  preservation  of  the  birdi 
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in  the  air,  the  beasts  in  the  field,  and  the  Insects  In  the 
ground— must  we  be  so  caUous  as  in  the  name  of  econoo^ 
and  the  croaking  of  "balance  the  Budg^"  to  refuse  to  extend 
the  largess  of  the  richest  nation  on  earth  to  the  good  people 
of  these  Uhited  States,  typical  of  those  of  whom  Ahr*>i,tm 
Lincoln  had  in  mind  when  he  said.  "Ood  must  have  loved 
the  ctnnmon  people  because  he  made  so  many  of  them**? 

The  W.  P.  A.  spent  for  the  whole  country  mnmmtMng  q^^ 
$117,000,000  a  month  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Dar- 
ing the  6  months  commencing  July  1,  1936,  there  was  spent 
an  average  of  $170,500,000  a  month.  Tlie  congressional 
delegations  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Stotes  recently  met  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  this  grave  situation.  Aoommlttee 
therefrom  appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  presented  the  needs  tor  tncreased  moneys  for  the 
W.  P.  A  It  was  brought  out  that  in  Montana  the  employ- 
ment had  dropped  at  Fort  Peck  Dam.  Only  2.500  men  are 
now  employed  as  compared  with  10,000  recently:  5.000  fami- 
lies have  migrated  into  Montana  vainly  seeking  work  at 
Fort  Peck,  only  to  Increase  the  relief  load.  In  Idaho  4.000 
families  from  the  drought  area  have  come  in.  2.000  of  whom 
are  in  need  of  immediate  relief. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Voouna]  offered  an 
amendment  providing  that  $1,000,000,000  should  be  substi- 
tuted in  place  of  $790,000,000  for  relief  expenditures.  Inchid- 
ing  the  W.  P.  A  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  voted  for  this 
amendment,  so  as  to  provide  at  least  a  tnintmiim  gf  funds 
for  the  W.  P.  A  and  thereby  enable  it  to  reemploy  those 
unjustly  laid  off  and  in  part,  at  least,  take  caie  of  the  needs 
of  the  Nation. 

I  alao  voted  for  the  amendment  to  the  bill  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Bon.KAn].  because  his 
amendment  provided  for  a  mintmiiTT)  of  $1,040,000,000  for 
the  W.  P.  A  The  liberals  made  a  fruitless  fl^t  on  the  floor 
for  increased  flnancial  aid  for  the  W.  P.  A.  but  regular 
Democrats  had  been  advised  from  an  apparently  authorita- 
tive source  that  when  and  if  there  was  need  for  more  funds 
for  the  W.  P.  A  the  President  would  forward  promptly  to 
Congress  another  deficiency  tih  to  supply  the  requisite  funds. 

In  the  debate  oae  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Republican  side 
insisted  that  the  amount  should  be  cut  to  a  half  Ulhon 
dollars  for  relief  on  the  ground  of  economy  and  offered  an 
amendment  to  that  effect. 

BA*.  President,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  should  econo- 
mize at  the  expense  (tf  those  about  whom  the  President  spoke 
so  eloquently  in  his  inaugural  address  for  the  sake  of  bal- 
ancing the  Budget. 

Balance  the  Budget,  of  courae:  bat  not  while  the  Oovem- 
ment  can  extend  succor  to  end  human  misery.  When  the 
President  feelingly  spoke  of  his  solicitude  for  the  one-third 
of  his  feUoir  citizens  who  were  undernourished  and  under- 
fed, he  was  not  making  an  idle  gesture.  I  join  with  ntw)  in 
a  practical  effort  to  keep  America's  citizens  in  self -rejecting 
employment  until  inrivate  industry  can  absorb  the  load. 
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Mr.  VINSQN  of  Kentucky.    Mr.  i^Deaker.  under  tlie  leofe 
to  extCDd  my  xemarks  In  the  Raooss,  I  Inchids  ths  UHamli^ 
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•ddrev  detfvcKd  today  before  tbe  TWelftb  Wcraen^  Patri- 
ode  Oonfevenoe  on  Nattonal  DefcoM  tajr  the  lady  from 
Sadlami  tlin.  Jdickb]  : 

Iffy  dear  ttlendi.  I  eaoiM«r  It  •  doty  ■•  vaQ  m  »  plflMure  to 
•MTCM  tiM  Twdftli  W<MBHi'«  OonfWBBce  OH  NBtUMial  Def*p««  on 
tiM  anbjKt  Wooaftnli  BMponalbUlty  for  the  M«tnt<in>ncw  of  a 
OenubM  national  DeTenae.  ,    ^^  ^  ^. 

It  la  eneeurMcteg  mdeed  to  the  American  P«ople  that  thlt  ftrj 
^M  group  dt  Aaaerteaa  women  have  organlaed  themsetvea  for  the 
Buraoae  e(  boidlDg  an  annual  oooiarenoe  to  dlacum  waya  and 
means  of  pxoTldlng  oxir  great  Nation  with   adequate  natkmal 
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B  W9  are  to  hare  a  genuine  national  defenm,  we  mart  have  a 
teal  uaderataadlng  of  what  national  defense  means.  National  de- 
fense docs  not  eiduslTely  mean  a  suflldent  number^  ot  warships, 
figttttT^g  planes,  a  large  army,  and  ample  nranttloa  factories.  While 
these  physical  sgeacies  ars  nseesssry.  they  are  only  neeeasary  as  a 
last  resort.  Ihs  first  line  off  nstaooal  defense  la  In  the  hearts 
and  minds  off  our  people.  

I  want  every  woman  who  Is  a  member  of  this  conference  to 
teniae  that  America  will  nercr  have  a  real  national  defense  until 
the  womsn  of  Amfsrtea  eonskler  natloBBl  dalenss  from  the  view- 
point off  their  own  Individual  homea. 

X  aSk  *>>«■  qiMBtlon  off  our  Amsdcan  women:  Do  you  know  of 
the  subversive  methods  of  secret  propaganda  -Wbith  are  in  opora- 
ttoB  throogfaout  iUnsrlea  to  break  down  xdlgtous  beUsCs.  to  tarsak 
down  respect  and  love  for  our  Amsrlean  form  of  government  and 
t»  Mi  «p  in  (IniirlrT.  by  revolutionary  methods  or  otherwise,  a 
form  of  government  which  now  prevails  In  foreign  countries  Whose 
•  knew  the  lileesings  off  a  real  democratic  form  off 
Do  you  know  that  many  off  our  dtiaens  are  dlxeetly 
tndhsetty  Iff***— »**^  by  tbe  fnreign  philosophies  which  have 

^  jw..*-«^  In  at~— ^<^  by  clever  propagandists  and  which  are 

lyfH»g  takan  up  iuuotently,  without  knowledge  of  tbetr  true  de« 
gmsttveBSSi,  by  owny  off  oar  othsrwlw  flns  American  cttlaens? 

I  mMt  oar  Amslcan  womsn.  do  you  sppreotate  yoar  rl^t  to  take 
part  in  our  American  form  off  government  through  the  ballot?  X 
wA  oar  't^^'rit^n  wmen.  do  you  resliae  your  p<^cntlal  strength? 
Xto  yoa  iMe  yoor  ballot  at  everv  sleetlen  for  the  pvpoee  off  de- 
national  4t*— *-t.  startlBC  with  the  dstenss  off  our 
and  ■pww*-)rtii^*g  in  setUiig  vp  qpirltual  as  well 

ilsfsTMns  for  all  of  our  American  idsius?    Without  these 

an  army,  a  navy,  a  marine  corpe.  a  national  guatrd.  aviation  defense, 
ev^  tf  second  to  no  nation  on  the  fbee  off  the  earth,  can  be  of  small 
avaO. 

It  Is  medlsss  tut  ■»*  to  say  that  all  AsMrican  wooien  detest  and 
hate  war.  It  ts  ncedlses  for  me  to  say  that  our  American  women 
win  always  protest  war  and  Innnsiiw  whidt  bring  on  wars;  but 
just  so  sovrty  as  oar  awssrifTi  wansn  know  the  valos  off 
in  sacb  ladiwldaal  membar  off  am  Amsrlean  famiUoi, 
Amsrloan  wosaen  apprsdato  the  vahie  off  real  strength  in  our  regu- 
larly eonaftltated  forces  vrhlch  are  orgaalned  and  maintained  lot 
BsMonal  dsffenas  and  not  ffer  aggMssion. 

Ths  time  has  psssart  when  danger  to  America  Is  isprsssnted  by 
siaisi  fofoss  off  ferdgn  sggnisiiws>  The  great  danger  that  oon- 
Itants  America  today  is  the  subtie  propaganda  which  is  directly 
and  tBdtrectly  ^wh<g  promotod  thruugh  foreign  agendHes  which  are 
being  advaneed  and  mshrtslnsi  openly  sad  secs«tly  by  foreign 
govemmente  and  foreign  organisations,  who  through  clever  preeen- 
totlon  and  economic  advantages  are  nreadlng  theories  which  are 
at  variance  wltii  the  ideals  set  up  by  nte  f  oundos  of  our  Republic 
and  which  have  been  maintained  and  protected  by  the  blood  utd 
off  oar  ctthnns,  who  have  laet  every  ehaDenge  to  American 
17  the  saertfles  of  stf .  The  task  is  less  dlfltoult  when  wa 
r  msn  away  to  ths  Inciting  music  of  the  national  anthan 
to  phyrtoaOy  oombat  an  armed  foe.  It  is  harder  to  reoognlBe  sub- 
pawpagsiMls  which  eonverts  oar  patriotic  eitiaens  to  false 
asfsral  days  a^o  assrapapsrs  thwugbffut  America  carried 
of  the  intrigue  and  the  propaganda  which  has  been 
in  America  by  dlreet  agota  of  foreign  interests. 
This  pronacuida  takss  many  forms.  Tbs  aoost  dangsrous  form  is 
ths  SBMb  uaimshjM  of  patriotic  AmOTleaas  to  direct  and  Indi- 
rect support  of  thosB  fblBS  Ideals  which,  if  svor  dsveloped  to  a  point 
whare  the  ballot  could  be  Inlhienoed.  oduld  change  our  form  of 
government  ovamlght.  Just  as  has  happened  in  many  oountrlea  of 
the  oonttnent  ot  Ikarapa. 

It  may  interest  the  women  of  this  conference  to  know  that  for 
practieaUy  6  months  the  Amerlcsxi  flag  was  not  displayed  on  the 
flagpolea  in  front  «f  the  Uaion  Stotlon  la  Whshtagtoa.  our  Nation's 
Capital.  The  polaa  were  rusting:  the  fasiyards  were  broken.  When 
I  protested  this  condition  I  was  xMUoulsd.  I  was  lampooned  as  a 
publieity  Basking  flag  waver  and  even  denounced  for  it.  When  an 
analyala  waa  ainas  of  what  oanssd  this  Mdieale  and  denunciation. 
I  fbuad  that  the  secret  propagandists  seeented  any  attempt  to 
dtaplay  the  oOtelal  emblem,  the  8tar-8paa|^M  Banner,  which  would 
be  a  constant  rcmindor  to  the  peopla  of  our  patriotic  obligation  to 
our  GoveremfBnt. 

I  fSMnd  Itet  ta  the  designing  of  oor  new  buBdlngs  to  be  buSt 
la  Washington  flagpoles  were  deliberately  eliminated  from  the 
iQOffs  of  the  buildings,  thereby  preventing  the  dlspiay  of  the 
American  flags  which  have  for  so  many  years  greeted  visitors  to 
WaMngton  as  OMy  rode  op  and  downPnmsylvmnla  Aveaue.  We 
att  naaaafesr  how  slattom  to  WaJitngton  worn  tfanUMI  la  tlw  old 


days  as  they  rode  up  and  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  see  on 
nearly  every  Gtovemment  building  an  erect,  whlte-pamted  flag- 
pole, with  Old  Glory  at  Its  peak.  Through  the  Influence  of  foreign 
design,  these  new  buildings,  which  cost  our  taxpayers  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars,  do  not  have  flagpoles  on  the  roofs.  Some  of 
them  have  flagpoles  costing  thousands  of  dollars  which  are  placed 
In  front  of  the  doors  of  the  buildings.  This  prevents  the  flag  from 
being  seen  until  one  gets  right  up  to  the  buUding.  In  some 
instances  flags  are  stuck  out  of  windows,  showing  the  American 
flag  In  a  dipped  position. 

There  is  a  very  marked  similarity  of  our  new  btilldlngs  on  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  and  the  buildings  In  Red  Square.  Moeoow.  I  ask 
you  to  compare  photographs  and  you  will  fall  to  flnd  flagpoles  on 
the  buildings  in  Moscow  and  you  will  fall  to  find  them  on  top  of 
the  buildings  in  Washington.  This  is  a  real  attempt  by  the 
propagandists  to  remove  from  tbe  gaze  of  the  cttlasns  tiM  emblem 
which  vlrtbly  reminds  them  of  the  bleeslngs  of  a  domoeratlc  form 
of  government,  and  makes  it  possible  for  a  few  evil-minded  dtiaens 
to  control  the  wealth  and  the  actions  of  the  masses.  1  protested 
this,  and  It  is  Interesting  to  know  that  the  rldlcuie  which  was 
hei^ped  upon  me  was  motivated  by  the  same  inflosneea  which  can 
be  directly  traced  back  to  the  {vopsgandists  who  are  apreadlng 
this  tcaeign  philosophy  throughout  America.  I  defy  anybody  who 
says  that  these  forces  do  not  exist.  We  have  recently  had  deflnlte 
proof  that  Washington  Is  a  hotlied  erf  such  influenoea.  I  am  satis- 
fied that  they  will  not  make  progress,  because  Sooner  or  later  our 
American  dtlzens  will  be  thoroughly  aroused,  and  when  our 
American  citizens  are  thoroughly  aroused  and  Informed  we  can 
always  depend  upon  them  to  do  the  right  thing  for  the  good  of  the 
Nation. 

National  defetne  should  not  become  a  pt^tleal  fooibalL  Tbe 
devek^Hnent  of  r>^tinnai  defense,  stsrting  with  the  defense  of  the 
American  home.  Including  the  defense  of  our  borders  and  in- 
cluding the  best  defensively  armed  forces  on  earth,  will  insure 
permanent  peace  and  prosperity  for  America,  It  has  been  said 
that  the  haiKl  that  rocks  ths  cradle  rules  the  world.  I  say  to  the 
women  of  America  who  are  demanding  an  adequate  national  de- 
fense that  in  addition  to  rocking  the  cradle,  learn  to  use  in  an 
intelligent  manner  your  greatest  weapon  of  national  defenso — yoor 
ballot.  I  ask  tlie  women  of  America  to  take  an  intereat  in  the 
aOairs  of  their  municipality,  their  Stato  and  National  Qovem- 
ment  here  In  Washington.  Become  Informed,  do  not  allow  parti- 
san politics  to  sway  you  from  supporting  efllcient,  patriotic  publlo 
servants,  and  appamiBg  those  influences  which  break  down  the 
protection  of  our  American  h<»nes  and  flresidss. 

I  have  been  given  statistical  Information  which  ahows  that  60 
percent  of  all  of  the  votes  cast  In  municipal.  State,  and  Federal 
elections  are  cast  by  women,  and  yet  there  are  very  few  women 
who  have  been  elected  as  Membsrs  of  the  Nation's  Oongress.  As 
women  hsve  always  been  the  protector  oi  tbe  spiritual  dde  of 
humanity,  and  as  women  are  largely  responsible  for  the  protection 
and  development  of  religion  and  the  finer  influences  which  make 
our  homes  precious  havens  of  moral  security,  so  the  modem 
woman  must  assume  additional  responsibilities  in  order  to  protect 
her  home  and  insure  adeqxiate  national  defense  through  the  in- 
telligent use  of  her  ballot.  You  may  rest  assured  that  If  our 
American  women  wlU  use  the  ballot,  America  will  always  have  an- 
adequate  national  defense. 

Women  sppredate  what  defense  of  the  home  means.  While  our 
men  have  gi»ie  off  to  war,  the  women  at  home  have  had  thorough 
understanding  of  the  needlessly  aggravated  sufleriags  off  war  caused 
by  Improper  and  InelDclent  national  defense.  So  I  plead  with  you 
who  are  members  of  the  Twelfth  Women's  Patriotic  Conference  on 
National  Defense,  arouse  yoursdves  and  carry  the  message  of  a 
truly  adequate  national  defense  to  every  woman  in  America!  Tell 
them  that  they  must  use  their  ballot  in  order  that  our  American 
homes  and  American  cities  and  our  Natkm  may  have  a  permanent 
national  defense  compoeed  of  pfitrlotic  pul>llc  opinions,  based  on 
American  ideals,  administered  by  loyal,  efliclent  public  servants, 
and  protected  by  trained  f 01-ces  whose  objective  la  national  defense 
and  not  international  aggression. 

In  our  desire  for  peace  let  us  not  lay  ourselves  open  to  tb/e  attadc 
froos  within.  Let  us  realize  that  our  real  danger  oookes  not  from 
the  armed  forces  of  foreign  nations;  our  real  danger  today  is  the 
secret,  under-cover,  subversive  pn^Mgandlst,  armed  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  American  patriotic  Ideals  by  mental  pdsons  which  are 
deliberatey.  directly  and  indirectly,  being  sproMl  and  in  some 
Instences  flnanced  through  foreign  forces. 

I  appeal  to  the  patriotic  women  of  America  through  this  confer- 
ence to  arouse  yourselves.  We  women  vrlll  never  consent  to  the 
nationalization  of  Industry,  of  children,  or  the  Internationalization . 
of  those  ideals  which  we  women  hold  so  near  and  dear.  American 
women  must  know  the  truth.  Americaa  women  mTttt  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  war  against  our  Oovemmcnt  that  la  dlently 
waged  today.  American  wtxnen.  th(»x>ughly  Informed,  will  be  the 
most  helpful  factor  in  maintatTiirtg  permanent  »^ru\  adequate  de- 
fense, not  only  against  the  enemy  who  carries  bomb  and  bayonet 
but  the  Insidious  and  mere  dangerous  foe  who  eairles  the  war' 
into  our  own  homes  and  schools — yes;  and  churchea,  even — with 
soul-destroying  propaganda.  There  Is  the  real  enemy  at  our  gates, 
there  Is  the  danger  to  the  DtHted  States  in  whlc^  women  can  and 
must  be  front-line  defenders.  Hie  peace  and  protection  of  our 
beloved  country  depends  upon  you. 
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Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rkcobd,  I  include  the  following  Joint  resolu- 
tion introduced  by  me  today: 

Joint  resolution  to  provide  at  least  a  billion  dcdlars  for  the  imme- 
diate relief  of  the  suffering  people  in  the  flooded  areas  of  our 
coimtry 

Whereas  within  the  past  10  dsys  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple In  the  United  States  have  been  made  homeless  because  of  the 
terrible  floods  and  fires;   and 

Whereas  Inestimable  damage  has  been  caused  by  floods  and 
fires:  and 

Whereas  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men.  women,  and  children 
are  homeless  because  of  these  floods  and  fires;  and 

Whereas  an  epidemic  of  disease  will  spread  throughout  the  coun- 
try imless  something  Is  done  Immediately  to  prevoit  It;  and 

Whereas  the  human  suffering  cannot  be  measured  bv'doUars  and 
cents:  Therefore  be  it  ^^ 

Resolved,  etc.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
empowered  to  take  from  the  Treasury  Department  a  billion  dollars, 
or  more  If  necessary,  to  provide  food,  shelter,  clothing,  medical  aid 
and  other  necessities  for  the  immediate  relief  of  the  suffering 
people  of  our  country;  and  also  to  provide  funds  for  those  whose 
homes  and  business  esUblishments  have  been  damaaed  bv  the 
said  disaster.  »~*-acu  uj  vac 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH.  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  ON 
PREPAREDNESS  AND  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AT  THE  WOMEN'S 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE  CONFERENCE  AT  WASHINGTON  ON 
JANUARY  27.  1937  ««i«i«*wx» 


Mr.  GERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Record  an  address  recently  delivered  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Wai,sh]  on  the 
subject  of  national  defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  consider  It  a  privilege  to  discuss  with  the  women's  patriotic 
conference  the  question  of  Preparedness  and  National  Defense  in 
Terms  of  Peace.  I  have  been  informed  that  there  are  here  repre- 
sented approximately  40  national  women  organlcations.  com- 
prising many  minions  of  the  finest  of  our  womanhood.  Some 
of  you  have  had  first-hand  experience  in  the  horrors  of  war.  All 
of  you  have  forbesrs  or  kin  who  have  shouldered  arms  in  the 
defense  of  our  ooimtry.  I  am  confident  that  you  yield  to  no 
one,  to  no  group,  militant  or  pacifist,  in  your  desire  for  peace, 
in  your  abhorrence  for  war.  It  Is  giievously  unjust  to  charge 
as  is  often  done,  that  those  who  raised  their  voices  in  demand' 
for  preparedness  and  adequate  national  defense,  were  lusting  for 
war.  The  truth  is  the  exact  reverse,  you  are  against  war  and 
the  frightfiU  consequences  in  the  event  of  war  with  imptepared- 
ness. 

All  lovers  of  our  country  and  all  lovers  of  humanity,  and  that 
means  all  of  us  here"  and  most  of  us  everywhere  in  this  great 
Nation,  are  devoutly  and  devotedly  striving  for  peace.  Our  dif- 
ficulties and  differences  begin  when  we  start  to  talk  about  how 
we  shail  attain  our  goal. 

First  and  foremost  let  me  say,  we  must  deal  with  the  question 
of  peace  and  national  defense  in  the  light  of  present  conditions 
throughout  the  world. 
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lOii^tntii  in  the  minds  of  this  generation,  the  raoe  hi  armaments 
continues  unabated,  in  fact,  with  accelerated  speed.  PractieaUy 
every  aaajor  power  has  Joined  in  thu  mad  race  and  even  the 
extraordinary  demanda  upon  national  budgeU  do  not  seem  able 
to  slow  down  the  large  building  programs,  which  embrace  mech> 
aniaed  military  units,  motorlsed  transporUUon.  destrucUve  tAn»a 
capable  of  high  speed,  naodem  naval  craft  and.  what  is  perbaiw 
most  ominous,  vast  niunbers  of  airplanes  fully  eqtiim>ed  for 
bombing  and  soouting,  and  which  constitute  a  sinister  menace 
not  only  to  the  armies  and  navies  of  other  powwrs,  but  to  the 
helpless  populations  as  well.  Who  can  doubt  that  in  war  these 
weapons  would  be  used  for  every  purpose  of  annitni^tion.  for 
the  qireadlng  of  poison  gas  and  disease  germs,  and  the  terrorlaa- 
tion  and  slaughter  of  Innocent  women  and  children  sheltered 
in  the  homes  of  the  enemy  country. 

ReoMit  develcqpments  abroad  have  Injected  a  new  danger  into 
the  mtemaUonal  situation.  I  refer  to  the  growth  of  authoritarian 
dictotcrships  in  certain  of  the  countrlca  of  Eun»e.  They  mn 
founded  on  an  idea  that  U  aUen  to  the  spirit  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment. Tliey  seek  the  suppression  of  the  individual  and  the 
suppression  of  human  Uberty.  They  are  warllks  and  beUicoae  in 
qjirit  and  purpose  and  have  proceeded  to  build  up  military.  navaL 
and  aircraft  armaments  on  a  seals  heretofore  nnt,^mg^^^^  i^ 
Europe. 

Furthermote,  communism  is  a  real  aikd  deflnlte  threat  today  to 
the  continuance  of  democracy.  With  stealthy  and  subtle  stistagj 
the  "red  menace"  has  spread  its  tentacles  over  a  large  partog 
Europe.    We  have  evldexkoe  of  Ite  presence  on  this  continent. 

In  self-defense,  nations  which  sincerely  desiie  peaee.  and  whoaa 
governmental  structure  is  sasentlaUy  democratte,  have  likewtse  been 
forced  to  build  up  their  armaments.  Indeed,  theae  autliocltanan 
dietotorahips  are  believed,  because  of  oompariaon  with  tbetr  vast 
armed  farces,  to  entertain  contempt  for  the  weak  and  inadequate 
miUtary  force  of  the  leading  democratie  goveinmento  of  Buropa. 
They  are  even  alleged  to  be  enoooraging  peace  #"d  illeaiiiisiiisnt 
movemcnto  in  these  democracies  so  as  to  weaken  Uie  efforts  on  the 
part  of  theee  govemmente  to  «'»»»»T^nd  respect  btf«BU>ff  of  their 
unquestionably  inferior  adequate  military  defenses. 

In  view  of  these  facte.  Is  it  not  the  part  of  wisdom  and  oommon 
sense  that  our  Nation  should  pursue  a  course  in  relation  to  arma- 
ment that  will  result  in  tha  crsation  of  such  national  military 
defenses  that  we  may  be  able,  whenever  these  «vw*at«^^i*g  grou|w 
initiate  a  war.  to  defend  oiuaelves  against  aggreesion  «»»«i  attackt 
Oin*  Government  is  now  confronted  with  the  problem  cf  deter- 
mining wliat  we  shall  do  In  a  world  where  efforts  of  limitation  of 
military  arms  have  failed  and  where  every  large  power  in  the 
world  is  and  has  been  rapidly  increasing  Ite  military  armamenta. 
Your  study  of  this  problem — and  I  believe  the  overwhelming 
sentiment  of  the  American  people  msppcrt  you — have  led  you  to 
the  firm  conviction  that  adequate  national  defense  is  the  best,  in 
fact,  the  only  means  of  presorlng  peace  under  the  present  condi- 
tions. We  are  not  pioneers  in  advocating  this  principle.  Ths 
President  of  tlie  United  States.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  beUeves  and 
is  living  this  principle.  John  Adams.  Jefferson.  Mbmoe.  Jackson, 
and  practically  all  our  Presldente  uttered  thess  same  sentimenta 
Was  it  not  Washington  who  said:  "7b  be  prepared  for  war  is  one 
of  the  most  effectual  means  of  preserving  peace"?  It  was  Theodora 
Roosevelt  who  said:  "The  United  States  Navy  is  the  surest  guar- 
antor of  peace  which  this  country  poasessea." 

We  have  a  reasonable  conception  of  what  is  adeqtute  national 
defense,  not  only  from  what  our  own  country's  experto  determined 
upon,  but  which  four  other  great  powers  of  the  world  in  confer- 
ence with  us  determined  as  adequate.  I  refer  to  the  agreement 
reached  between  representatives  of  the  Oovemmente  of  Qieat 
Britain.  Italy.  France.  Japan,  and  ovirselves  when  efforte  were 
made  to  limit  naval  armamenta  This  sgreement  determined  upon 
the  size  of  the  navy  of  each  of  the  great  powers  in  the  light  of 
peace  being  obtainable  through  llmitatl<m  of  naval  armamenta 

The  United  States  has  led  the  world  in  preaching  the  gomsl 
that  the  road  to  peace  1b  through  disarmament^  After  10  years 
of  conferences  and  treaty  making  it  Is  regrettable  to  *nnrmiK?B 
that  practieaUy  no  progress  has  been  made  toward  limitation  of 
armamenta.  During  this  period  we  have  ssen  three  ooncerted 
efforte  to  limit  naval  armamente  by  international  agreement  fafl 
Theee  efforte  finally  ended  on  December  81,  1830.  with  the  termi- 
nation of  the  treaties  that  had  been  made  and  on  that  date 
expired.  We  are  now  back  where  we  were  before  the  World  War. 
Theee  nations  are  now  extending  and  increasing  their  naviso 
bejrond  the  limitations  agreed  upon.  Surtiy  adequate  ««tfT*nsl 
defense  from  the  standpomt  of  our  Navy  ought  not  to  lie  lees 
than  we  ourselves  ask  for,  and  that  other  naUons  agreed  we 
needed,  when  good  will  and  efforte  to  "^•^^^f  in  peace  throuch 
naval  limitations  was  advocated.  ^^ 

We  have  no  deslrs  to  enter  into  a  naval  armament  race  The 
present  United  States  naval  building  program  does  not  authorlae 
the  oonstrucUtm  of  a  single  veesel  In  excess  of  those  allowed  by  the 
peacetime  treatlee  which  have  now  expired,  ir  we  continue  our 
present  program,  we  win  not  reach  the  streiagth  referred  to  untfl 
Iste  m  1M2.  At  the  present  time  we  do  not  contemplate  any 
increase  In  strength  In  combatant  vessels  beyond  those  already 
authorlaed.  Ova  present  policy  therefore  should  be  to  Uislst  upon 
that  degree  of  national  defense  which  wss  sgreed  upon  when  the 
great  nations  of  the  world  were  seeldng  to  limit  armaments. 

Moreover,  the  abandonment  of  the  limitation  treatlee  places  us 
in  the  position  of  watehlng  and  observing  the  naval  building  pro- 
grams of  other  natlozu. 
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Let  ma  wiftgat'thaiit  wb  eooccntrvto  tn  fii»  zmt  few  yeen  nflm 
iB  tnilk*fa»g  vp  the  penonart  of  our  liwy  lliaa  on  the  mmiber 


typoi  of  bataI  h...  .. 

t  toe  teat  ana^jeli  tbo  riilpa  are  ettberdtaate  to  the  oAeers 
_  mm  who  man  and  llgM  them.  Mr.  Huhbard,  president  oC 
the  »a^  iMBue  of  the  United  BUtes.  has  ezpreesed  my  fought: 
"An  oar  great  aea  vletartaa  were  man-made— aot  Aip  made."  We 
have  a  aplendld  Havy  pemmnd.  and  I  would  like  to  see  an 
cCOrt  made  to  lacreaae  the  penonaei.  not  neecaauflyDTM^ 
OBliatmenta  tn  the  regtdar  naval  eervtee,  toot  lay  Jtheeapanaten  of 
the  Haral  Reeerre.  Tba  Haral  Xluni  »e  to  the  Hacrf  eorxe^ionda 
to  the  Army  neaerre  tn  tbe  Army. 

In  my  opinion  the  Reeeiie  force  of  tbe  Rary  Is  qtrfte  taiaa^ 
fOMte  fB  cempwrlaoo  to  tbe  rtw  of  our  llafvy.  Btt  at  our  eoOegefl 
and  unlverettlee  hare  Vafal  Kttmu  tutfla^  wbo  train  young  mca 
to  baeome  Itoval  IHeeiie  ofleere  during  the  echoed  year,  and  who 
we  given  a  month's  sea  erulee  on  a  dcsrignated  naral  Tceeel  dwlng 
gaasr  Theae  college  untta  are  the  best  eeuree  for  trabdng 
Mftral  Beserre  oaeers  to  aaeome  aellTe  duty  tn  future 
There  are  alK»  seaae  Besenre  units  for  trahilng  sea- 
1^^  ^e  bave  Btauie  unNe  located  In  vtftoua  parts  of  the 
country.  Tbese  oOcers  and  men  ludd  weekly  dnUs  and  are  arall- 
«hlo  tor  immedteto  earvlea  with  the  fleet.  The  muff  annually 
a*BMB  cadets  wtwii  It  tralM  la  avlafUm  and  wbo.  atlsr  attending 
flying  aeheoia  and  *  yaMS  wMh  the  leet.  are  plaeed  ««  «»  lp««- 
UiilHai     Mi  «r  ttesa  mum  us  awy  be  cabled  to  duty  tn  an 

JO  batfat  upon  ads^piate  aUbtsry  defenes,  nsrrertlislssa, 
fbrvently  pn^  fo*  psacs.  Let  us  conttmio  to  treat  with 
to  cot  down  compatltlan  In  aavlea  and  armlea 
,  tbe  eaas  of  tatocBatloBal  good  win  by  every  reason- 
We  advocate  adequate  Mesial 
iy  beoBOiss  wa  eanoot  Isava  our  trade,  ear  dignity,  or 
of  oev  tillbKJiis  to  the  mar^  of  any  forelga  power. 
aawa  tbe  Bvea.  the  lewwioes.  and  posseaslons  of  our 
people  unliuRned.  Tbe  tsnosa  ef  war  are  imspeakahle  and  Its 
cnmi«B  torn  Uy  11%  bsyoMI  ear  sbuddertng  thoughts.  But  its 
psoaMtea^  Ufea  the  Asvet  <<  Poath  itself,  la  unknown;  nor  can  any 
•f  tt»  HujeteM  wtoSB  It  asaiy  deenenrt  upon  us.    This  la  why  we 
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OF  KSirrUCKT 
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BT  BOH.  XLBIST  IX  TBOKAS.  OP  tTTAH.  AT  TBB 
THiaTT-SBOOiHD  DniBPABUAKENTABY  OOMFKBEKCX  IB 
BODAPflBT  OB  JULY  4.  19M 


llr.  BARKXJE7.  Mx.  riiiitilrnt,  1  ask  tPMnrtmnus  consent 
%•  Imve  Imated  Bi  the  Rscoib  the  very  able  address  deliv* 
ered  by  the  Junior  Senator  tram  Utah  [lir.  ThokasI  at  the 
■MCttnc  Q<  tbe  Intervarliaacntory  Union  held  at  Budapest 

Tliere  bring  no  objection,  tbe  address  was  ordered  to  be 
pdQted  hi  the  Bacoas  as  toDann: 

and  fallow  ibilsgstss.  tbat  tbs  general  secretary  of 
took  SB  unesrtatn  cbaaoeo  when  be  aeked  an 
on  the  FbOffth  of  Jviij  waazeahaed.  I  am  sure, 
bgr  our  wiiiirtinl.  bseausa  bo  baa  r>mtedert  ma  by  hla  nmng  that 
~  I  mntet  fewre  d^tolto  Umtta.  I  ahaU  not  dlaappotHEt 
i  I  OHBae  our  BiBBal  aeoalary  to  taea  crMcton  OBI  the 
of  long  speaking. 
I  am  asked  to  speak  for  iynasrtca^  TMa  I  cannot  do^  lor  under  our 
MTlcan  paapio  lyeak  fsr  thrmwlvesj  and  they 
for  ftanarlra  Bor  can  I  spsak  for  my  odleaguee  la 
ef  the  United  Btotes.  bacMMO  under  the  rulee  of  tbe 
Ai  miTUntted  debate  which  InvUea  tbat  eatih  aenator 
win  9eak  tor  binwelf.  Tlteae  rulee  are  obered— qrUte  dlflerewUy 
tooaa  tbo  wag  to  irtdcb  tbe  limited  d^ate  here  baa  been  obeyed. 
Ton  aea,  we  get  obadlswrs  by  bscvlng  no  BssMk  Ws  tHi  a  Denator 
Be  may  ipaak  an  to  tbo  awl  of  tbe  session,  and  to  that  w^r  we  get 
obattaawel    {Lau^tv.) 

I  baso  noted  In  tbo  vaaehea  and  aleo  In  the  report  cf  our  aecref 
taiy  a  ^pMt  of  dlar>wiii#—eiil  oonremh^  tbe  aSate  of  tbe  world. 


As  students  of  history.  If  we  remember  the  past,  there  to  nothing 
In  the  present  to  be  particiUarly  dlscotiraged  about.  Iot  throughout 
history,  conditions  in  the  world  have  been  always,  as  It  were.  In  a 
state  of  flux  end  never  has  the  ideal  been  found.  I  know  of  no 
time  and  of  no  place  when  and  where  men  have  lived  in  a  state  of 
bliss  and  conditions  have  been  such  that  there  has  not  been  con- 
cern. Discouraged  as  we  may  be.  I  know  ai  no  ^^^  the  whole 
history  of  the  world  when  so  many  men.  women,  and  ebUdren  were 
Uvlng  quite  so  weU  as  they  are  llTing  today.    That,  gentlemen,  is 

""we^hSfe  talked  about  the  League  failure.  We  shouWnot  talk 
about  the  Leagues  failure  or  the  League's  succ^.  Those  are 
words  which  have  no  place  In  the  growth  and  development  of 
Institutions.  It  Is  the  League's  development  or  the  Leagues 
leUugieeetan  that  we  sboirid  think  about.  

I  am  sure  that  I  cauiot  contribute  mu^  to  the  great  delibera- 
tions here,  but  I  may  suggest  a  thought,  and  I  give  It  to  you 
from  my  heart:  The  idea  that  nations  shall  meet  and  discuss 
their  proWems  before  the  whole  world  Is  greater  than  any  organ- 
ization catahUshed  for  that  purpose:  the  Idea  beliind  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  Is  much  greater  than  the  union  itself;  the 
idea  of  the  League  is  very  much  greater  than  the  League  Itsrtf; 
the  Idea  behind  the  great  American  Constitution  is  so  aoucb 
greater  tiykn  the  Constitution  itself  that  we  Amerlc^UM  constantly 
wonder  If  our  actual  Constitution  Is  not  failing.  For  us  to  turn 
against  these  ideas  means  for  us  to  txirn  our  backs  on  Institu- 
tions which  mean  much  to  the  world's  welfare,  Pcjr  an  American 
to  lose  faith  in  international  cooperation  would  he  for  Mm  to 
lose  faith,  in  the  greatest  fact  of  the  American  governmental 
history,  for  hi  the  United  States  of  America  there  are  83  separate 
and  distinct  parliamentary  organizations,  and  49  of  them  represent 
soTCrelgn  entitles,  absolute,  except  for  powers  reserved  In  the 
people,  in  their  own  spheres.  It  is  out  of  these  experiments.  It 
is  from  these  experiences  that  we  have  become  what  we  are. 
We  know  how  far  the  Federal  idea  can  go.  We  know  the  bounds 
to  wWch  the  whole  may  speafe  and  the  curbs  It  may  place  on 
any  one  of  ite  parts.  The  theory  behind  that  whlcli  interna- 
tional organization  now  calls  a  sanction  we  placed  in  our  Federal 
Cuustltutlon.  We  know  both  Its  strength  and  Its  weakness. 
Prom  our  experience  we  know  how  far  to  go  and  when  to  stop. 

The  American  Federal  Government  guaranteed  in  our  Constl- 
tut!on  a  republican  form  of  government  In  every  one  of  the  varl- 
ota  States,  but  never  once  has  the  Federal  Government  attempted 
to  do  anything  about  It.  Why?  Because  we  knew,  from  the  very 
exijerlences  which  we  underwent  when  we  organized  and  wrote 
our  Constitution,  that  once  an  attempt  were  made  to  coerce  a 
State,  the  Union  Itself  might  he  destroyed. 

I  believe  I  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  delegates  here;  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  can  reflect  It.  but  if  so  I  should  like  to  In 
what  I  shall  now  say.  llr.>  Rockefeller  has  restored  great  monu- 
ments at  Versailles.  Are  the  French  people  whom  the  present 
French  Republic  today  comprises  resentful  that  a  monximent 
which  represented  a  theory  of  government  no  longer  prevailing 
and  contrary  to  present  theory  is  to  be  made  to  live  in  stone? 
No;  because  they  see  something  more  vital  than  the  theory,  some- 
thing finer  than  the  i»st  it  represents.  France  does  not  wish  to 
return  to  that  past,  but  she  may  ehcriA  the  beauty  It  produced. 
There  Is  no  compromise  there.  That  which  Is  good  she  preserves. 
That  which  Is  bad  had  no  place  in  the  restoration.  Her  pride  la 
not  touched  that  an  American  contributes  to  a  perpetuation  of 
the  beauty  of  her  past.  France  does  not  resent  that  the  world 
Mjoteea  wltb  Iwr  to  this  monument  to  ber  culture.  If  tbe  wortd 
can  unite  to  appreciation  of  beauty.  It  may  imlte  to  appredatton 
ot  other  acooa^pUehments.  Tbat  deabre  of  nattone  Is  with  us  to- 
day, for  as  I  turn  from  one  delegation  to  another  I  am  reminded 
of  the  spirits  of  their  pasts. 

First,  as  I  face  the  Greek  delegation,  my  thoughte  turn  to 
anetaBt  Greece  and  I  remember  wtaait  Sophocles  caused  Ida  Anti- 
gene  to  say.  "It  is  easy  to  )oto  for  hate  and  for  evll-dotng.  but  It 
Is  hard  to  joto  for  love  and  for  peace."  Is  that  not  our  struggle 
today?  Insphned  by  the  presence  of  our  Japanese  friends  I  srieet 
a  Hokku  poem  which,  it  seems  to  me,  refleeta  the  Idea  and  tha 
^Irlt  of  toe  Inter-Pjullanientary  Union.  The  poem  glvee  ue  this 
picture: 

There  are  many  roads  that  lead  to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
But  when  once  the  summit  Is  gained  the  same  moon  Is  seen. 

Speech  after  speech  from  far-off  ccuTkers  of  cotmtrles  represented 
bere  reflect  the  Japanese  poet's  dream,  no  dream  to  ua  who  have 
climbed  the  mountain!  The  moon  and  the  Meal  It  represento  are 
ours!  I  fancy  a  picture  of  the  striving  of  naitena.  I  can  fe^  tbe 
sptrtt  of  those  nations,  and  I  note  that  there  ~ 


bere.  time  and  time  again,  to  very  deed,  the  longHprayed-for 
"desire  of  nations."  Whether  that  desire  wlQ  be  fulflued  or  not 
depends  upon  tbe  way  to  which  the  peofrfe  of  the  world  accept 
tbe  reqxmdbUttlea  of  the  preeent  day.  aiall  we  act  like  the 
ancient  Hebrews  who  patted  thwneelrea  on  the  Bbeat  and  wnw 
proud,  and  claimed  they  were  the  choeen  people  at  the  Lord,  or 
abaU  we  be  Uke  the  thoughtful  of  thoee  aaelente  who  realteed 
that  only  those  were  entitled  to  be  called  God's  chosen  people 
wbo  first  of  all  chose  to  be  God's  chosen  ones?  We  can  behold 
the  mooo  of  wmrkl  unity  cmly  if  we  cUmb  the  road  that  leads  to 
the  summit.  We  can  be  that  whk^  we  seek  to  be  oidy  by  atrivlng 
to  haraaoBy  with  the  fidfiUed  purposes  of  our  boped-for  eaili. 
If  good  wUl  Is  to  come  to  us.  we  must  reflect  good  will.  U  tbe 
world  la  to  be  asade  »  place  of  peacab  wa  must  learn  and  ainat  Utb 
tbe  way  of 
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The  Grand  Coulee  Dam  and  Power  Plant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OF  WASHIKGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  Jamtarv  29, 1937 


STATSMBNT  BT  TBS  CGLDlfBIA  BASIN  OOIHUSSION  OP  TBI 
STATE  OP  WASmMQTOil 


dedakm  to  deter  completion,  perhaps  for  many  yeara. 

luge  imanelal 


ICr.  SCHWELUSNBACH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  printed  in  tbe  Appoidix  of  the  Rkcou) 
a  statement  cfmceming  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  and  power 
plant.  The  statement  has  been  issued  by  the  Columbia 
Basin  CommisBian  of  the  State  of  Washington,  having  been 
prepared  by  James  CSuUivan.  its  secretary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcohs,  as  foHows: 

jAwxrAar  91.  19S7. 

The  Columbia  Baato  Commlaiton.  to  behalf  of  the  pe<9le  ot 
the  Stete  of  Washington,  herewith  submlte  the  reasons  why  the 
commission  stocerely  belicTes  Congress  should  make  adequate  ap- 
proprlationa  for  the  campletlai  of  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  and 
power  iriant.  Since  proq;>ectlre  revenues  from  the  sale  of  a  vast 
amount  of  power  to  be  generated  at  Orazul  Coulee  are  depended 
upon  to  pay  for  the  coat  of  the  dam  and  power  plant  and  one- 
half  of  the  coat  at  the  ultimate  reclamation  of  the  Columbia  Basto 
land,  the  commission  wlU  devote  the  larger  part  of  thla  stotement 
to  showing  that  there  will  be  a  market  for  this  power.  The  reasons 
are  as  foUowa:  ^  ^ 

1.  Congress  baa  authorized  and  adopted  the  construction  of  tbe 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  and  power  plant:  On  August  30.  19S5.  Congrees 
aolemnly  authorlasd  and  adopted  toe  construction  of  the  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  and  power  plant.  Coogress  thereby  approved  the 
project  and  authorlaed  appropriations  from  year  to  year  for  ite 
completion.  It  Is  true  that  by  an  amendment  to  tbe  Interior 
Sup^y  bill  tisnarirt  to  the  last  seeslon  Congrees  provided  that  no 
obUgaUons  to  excem  of  $63,000,000  shall  be  tocurred  to  connection 
wlto  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  and  power  plant  without  further  ap- 
propriations by  Congress  or  contract  autoorlaatlona.  or  both.  This 
amendment  did  not  affect  the  autoorlzatlon  act.  Speaking  to  the 
Senate  on  Jvme  18. 1936.  wito  rtf  erence  to  thla  amendment,  Senator 
Cabx.  M.  HATOsir.  the  Senate  floor  leader  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee that  drafted  the  amendment,  said: 

"It  Is  evident  tbat  this  restriction  cannot  to  any  manner  affect 
tbe  law  autoorlslng  the  construction  of  the  project.  It  merely 
provides  that  no  money  shall  be  appropriated  to  conttoue  the 
construction  of  that  dam  and  tocldental  works,  once  It  is  com- 
pleted to  the  height  that  Is  now  contracted  for.  imlees  Congrees 
Bhall  make  a  qpedflc  grant  for  that  purpoae.  In  other  words, 
the  basic  law  authorizing  toe  construction  of  the  Grand  Coulee 
Dam  is  not  changed  by  this  Ihnltotion." 

3.  Amndatlons  worthless  unless  dam  is  completed:  The  founda- 
tions of  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  and  power  plant  now  tmder  con- 
atruction  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  will  be  of  no  value  for 
flood  control,  navigation,  power  development,  or  reclamation  unless 
the  dam  and  power  plant  are  oomjAeted.  The  lowest  blocka  of  the 
foundations  will  be  only  12  feet  above  low-water  level  and  wlU 
create  only  a  mere  ripple  to  the  river. 

It  must  be  dearly  remembered  that  there  Is  no  low  dam, 
complete  to  Itaelf.  under  construction  at  Grand  Coulee.  The 
orlgtoal  plan*  for  a  low  dam.  to  be  160  feet  high  above  low  water. 
8,400  feet  long  cm  the  crest,  and  340  feet  thick  at  the  baae.  wlto  a 
power  pOant  of  700.000  horsepower,  were  entirdy  discarded  by  the 
change  order  of  June  6.  1935.  The  contractara  were  directed  to 
build  and  are  bunding,  to  lieu  of  the  low  dam.  toe  foundations 
of  the  Grand  Coulee  hi^  dam.  These  foundations  are  600  feet 
thick  at  the  baae.  When  completed,  toe  Grand  Coulee  high  dam 
will  be  874  feet  high  above  low-water  level.  4.300  feet  long  on  the 
creet.  500  feet  thl<A  at  the  base,  wlto  a  power  plant  of  3.700X100 
Installed  horsepower. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  it  la  not  necessary  to  begto  to 
build  the  Oraad  Coulee  high  dam.  It  la  already  under  construc- 
tion. It  baa  been  authorlaed  by  Congrees.  The  toveatment  to  the 
foundatlona— ^ns.  ggSjDOOjDOO  riepreaente  ooe-balf  the  coat  of  tbe 
Grand  Coulee  bl^  dam.  If  tbe  ooat  of  tha  power  machinery  la 
excluded. 

8.  Delay  to  completion  may  tovolve  United  Statea  to  tremendous 
loes:  Tlie  foundations  of  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  and  power  plant 
will  be  completed  to  December  1887.  An  approprlattan  of  87.500.- 
000  is  neceesary  to  complete  the  foundatlona.  An  additional  appro- 
prlat.3n  of  an  equal  amount  win  be  necessary  to  continue  con* 
structlon  at  Grand  Coulee  during  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  80.  1888.  Should  Congrees  faU  to  ^ipropriate  funda 
for  toe  conttouaaee  of  the  work  during  the  period  mentioned.  It 
WlU  constttoto  altbar  a  reptuHattnn  of  tba  autbortntlnn  act  or  a 


IB  either 
case  the  United  Statee  wlU  be  tovolved  to  huge 

Repudiation  of  the  authorisation  act  meana  tbat  tba  United 
Stetes  WlU  not.  at  any  time,  complete  the  Grand  Coulee  project. 
This  means  that  an  toveatment  of  863.000.000  wlU  be  acrapped. 
except  insofar  as  It  can  be  salvaged  by  toe  sale  of  theae  founda- 
ti«is,  at  a  low  inrlee.  to  the  private  electric  utUltlea  which  are 
looking  now  wlto  covetoua  eyea  upcm  this  project  and  consider  tt 
a  qdendld  tovestment. 

Delay  in  completion  win  be  equaUy  disastrous.  A  dday  of  10 
years  would  mean  accumulated  totereet  cdiargea  amounttog  to  more 
than  836,OOOjOOO.  It  would  mean  an  tocrsMed  cost  to  eooatructlon 
of  at  least  810,000.000.  It  would  mean  mora  than  thla.  The 
splendid  power  maricet  whldi  now  awalte  tbe  eompletton  of  toe 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  would  be  aerved  by  toe  oonstruetlan  ot  new 
plante  by  municipal  and  private  tiectHc  utlUtleo  tbat  would  meet 
the  needs  of  toe  Nortowest  for  toe  next  36  or  80  vears.  and  per- 
haps longer.  In  this  event  the  Government  would  have  on  Ite 
hands  a  very  large  tovestment  and  would  have  loat  the  power 
market  neceesary  to  Ite  llquidatioa. 

4.  Pallure  to  complete  project  would  utterly  ruto  oomprahanatv 
plan  for  river  develc^ment:  The  Chief  of  Army  Ti>g1uiws  baa  rec- 
ommended to  Congrees  a  plan  for  the  development  of  tbe  Oniimibto 
River,  consisting  of  the  construction  of  10  dame  between  tba  Oana^ 
dlan  boundary  and  the  sea.  The  key  dam  to  thla  plan  la  the 
Grand  Coulee  High  Dam.  Ite  storage  of  6X100.000  aore-teet  In- 
creaaea  toe  prime  power  downstream  by  several  mlUlon  bonwpowar 
and  Inereaaee  toe  depth  of  toe  river  tor  navigation  purposea  tor 
600  mUea  downstream  from  Grand  Coulee  an  averaga  of  4H  It 
The  prime  or  oommereial  power  ouQiut  at  Bonnevma  Dam, 
being  Gonstrueted  by  toe  Uhlted  Stetea.  wlU  be  tocrsMsa  60 
cent.  Palhire  to  complete  the  Grand  Coulee  Hlgb  Dam  atrfkaa  a 
deadly  blow  at  the  i^ans  for  the  highest  feaalbte  devalopmeDt  of 
thla  mighty  river. 

6.  Grand  Coulee  Dam  wfll  be  srif -liquidating;  TiM  OrHMl  Ooolaa 
project,  unlike  most  Pederal  devtfopmenta.  wlU  be  aalf-llquldatlng. 
Tbe  coet  of  toe  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  vrlto  several  power  unite  to- 
stalled.  WlU  be  about  8180XXMMKM>.  Wlto  fuU  power  development 
Ite  ooet  WlU  be  817B.780j000.  If.  Utcr.  reclamation  la  undertaken.  Ite 
cost,  spread  over  a  period  of  from  30  to  40  years.  wUl  be  8187J841.- 
000.  The  Grand  Coulee  project  wlU  produce  8,7004»0  Inatalled 
horsepower,  of  which  1.240.000  horsepower,  or  8.100  mlUlan  kllowatt- 
houra.  win  be  conttouous  or  firm  energy  and  6X100  mHlton  kflowatt- 
houis  wiU  be  flood-water  or  eeeondary  energy.  Bnglnaen  of  tbe 
united  Statea  Army  and  Bureau  ot  Berlamatton  bava  prepared 
fin^n*^*^  aet-upa  tor  tbe  Uquldatkm  of  the  ooate  of  tbo  ptujeet. 
These  set-ups  show  tbat  If  Grand  Coulee  power  la  abaorbed  to  a 
period  of  16  yeara  toUowlng  completion  of  tbe  dam,  and  If  tbo 
power  sells  at  toe  swltdiboard  tor  3.38  mills  par  kUowatt  hour  for 
the  prime  or  commercial  power  and  OJ  mlU  tor  the  saooodary  or 
flood-water  power,  tbe  revenuea  wiU  pay  tor  tbe  dam  and  power 
plant,  wlto  4-percent  toterest.  to  30  years  after  tba  completion  of 
the  dam.  and.  to  tbe  next  20  years,  pey  for  one-halt  of  tba  ooat  ot 
reclamation.  Thla  would  leave  toe  aettler  to  pay  888  per  acre  tor 
hla  Water  rl^t.  without  totereet.  payable  over  a  period  ot  40  years, 
and  an  annual  matotenanoe  of  not  to  exceed  88.88  an  acre. 

WlU  the  power  market  ataeorb  Grand  Coulee  power  to  toe  period 
and  at  the  price  stated?  A  fair  consideration  of  the  past  and 
preeent  rate  of  growto  of  the  power  market  to  tbe  Grand  Coolea 
power-market  area  ahould  convince  thr  most  skeptical  that  tbMW 
wiU  be  an  ample  market  tor  Grand  Coulee  power  It  the  dam  la 
completed  wltoout  toterruptlon.  After  an  exhaustive  survey 
Army  and  reclamation  engineers  found  that  between  1903  and 
1930,  inclusive,  the  arand  Coulee  power  market  bad  grown  at  tba 
rate  of  9JS  perooit.  compounded  annually,  or  to  other  worda.  bad 
doubled  about  every  8V^  years.  After  a  careful  consldaraUon  of 
toe  trend  to  the  consumption  of  electrlolty  and  attar  making  toe 
oonaervative  assumption  that  the  growto  of  thla  power  market 
would  graduaUy  decline  untU  It  raached  a  rate  of  growto  of  but 
AA  percent,  oompotmded  annually,  by  1900  theae  engtoarra  pre- 
dicted that  there  would  be  twice  as  much  new  power  requlrsd  to 
the  area  as  would  be  neceesary  to  abeorb  aU  of  Grand  Oouioa 
power  wltbto  the  period  and  at  tbe  prlcea  stated. 

The  ««v<t»^n«  uid  prediction  of  the  engtiiaaia  are  amply  sn»> 
totoed  upon  toveatigatlon.  Grand  CotUee  power  ean  be  eoonomi- 
caUy  transmitted  a  dletence  of  800  mUea.  It  win.  ttaarafora.  awe 
aU  of  the  State  of  Washington,  tbs  northern  half  of  Oregon  and 
Idaho,  and  the  weetwn  tto  of  lionteni».  The  consideration  of  tba 
remarkable  tocrease  to  toe  use  of  electric  energy  to  this  rsgloa  la 
revealing.  The  Federal  Power  Commllon  ahowa  to  a  report 
(power  series  na  1).  covering  91  percent  of  tbe  plante  produetog 
power  for  pubUc  use,  that  prior  to  1901  tbe  tnslallad  eapad^  of 
toe  major  electric  utUltles  to  the  Pacific  Nortowsst  waa  out  6XMW 
kilowatta.  or  about  8.000  horsepower.  In  1984  the  rqiort  of  toe 
Commission  shows  that  the  tostalled  capacity  of  thaae  major 
trie  plante  to  the  Padfle  Nortowsst  was  1.488.770  kilowatts, 
about  1.914.360  horsepower.  If  aU  of  tha  plante  producing 
for  public  use  are  taken  toto  consideration  toe  total  Instellad 
capacity,  according  to  the  Uhlted  Statea  Oaologleal  Survey  on 
January  1. 1934.  to  the  Padflo  Kortoweat,  was  2Mm00  borsspowsr. 
ot  which  470.730  horsepower  repreeented  steam  electric  generation, 
which  for  the  most  part  la  used  as  a  stand-by  for  tha  bydroelectrte 
planta.  The  progrees  in  tha  development  of  eleetrie  powir  plante 
In  tbe  united  Stetea  during  this  period  was  equaUy  ramarkabla. 
The  installed  capacity  tocreased.  according  to  tbo  report  of  tbe 
Pederal  Power  Commlatfopo,  from  47.198  kUowatta.  or  about  08X100 
bOBsepower.  prior  to  1801.  to  81,5884*8  kilowatt^  or  43.118.000 
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^.^w^rnr T  Ib  1984.    AooixtfUw  to  Ui*  Iftittad  SUtM  Oeologlcal 

»;S^,  tte  total  tmtaUMl  «Sre»*f  .«<^«S:»«JE«7»*^P5^ 
for  mdiUe  we  la  tba  United  St«tw  InrrMMrt  from  \ai2fi00  kllo- 
waMirorl.iSlC.000  iMwpoww.  In  1008  to  47^1.766  bonepower  on 

JaaMmtr  1.  IMS. 

imwwn  1010  and  18».  InelUBlvo.  aeoordlnc  to  the  United  Btotos 
Oeiiirwif  1  Burvey.  tbo  anntial  produetkm  of  aleetrictty  for  public 
uaTStte  United  States  incnMed  fram  88;B31.000/)00  kilowatt- 
liouxa  to  e7.353j000,000  kUowmtt-boun.  an  increaae  of  ISO  percent 

mttSSS'ltM  and  1085.  iadnilTe.  the  laetaHed  oifMCity  of  etoc- 
tno  genctmton  In  Waehington.  Oreffon.  Idaha  and  Montana,  ac- 
cotdtac  to  tbm  United  Statea  OeoloKtcal  Surrey.  Ificreaaed  from 
IJOMMi  bocwpower  to  2.8a*.717  howepower.  an  increaae  of  1,W3.- 
SM  boraepower  Tbe  increaae  for  the  State  of  Waablngton  alcme 
durliw  ttkSi  period  waa  from  SM  ^87  inataUed  boraepower  in  VtOO 
to  1  J0ajM6  inatalled  boraepower  in  1886.  or  an  increace  of  888478 
tHftrv""'  Xf  we  credit  <kand  Ooulee  witb  tbo  CrtHimbia  BlT«r 
pvwarmaiftet  area,  which  iwlint—  Waahington  and  Otegon.  plus 
northern  Idaho  and  western  Montana,  the  increase  in  instaUed 
qHHTtty  iB  tlM  markst  area  during  tba  period  mentioned  has 
amountad  to  1.212.187  hocaapower.  

Tbe  ractnt  trends  In  the  growth  of  the  power  market  in  the 
Paetflc  Horthwaat  ladleato  that  the  rate  of  growth  will  be  aa  great 
aa  that  f ovacaat  by  the  imli>eMs  We  have  but  Jost  aoratched  the 
market  In  the  wa  of  electrlctiy  for  light,  cooking,  refrigeration,  air 
yp>^H»«^...t«y  hsattac.  and  rural  elactrlfleation.  With  lowered  costs 
'^  to  ttia  oonMaefa  which  wiU  leault  from  the  oompetitlon  of  Oovem- 
maat  plaatai  a  better  load  faetor.  and  increased  sAdency,  it  is  quite 
poMlbie  to  double  and  even  treble  the  use  of  etoetrlo  power  «4thin 
aeoBBanikltoly  ahoat  period.  Aeoordtng  to  the  Bectrlcal  World 
for  Jteuary  8. 1881.  the  por-ovita  uaa  of  alactrlci^  in  the  United 
tmtm  In  1888  waa  IjOSB  kilowatt-houra.  while  in  Canada  It  was 
3024.  and  in  Norway  8.880.  If  we  used  as  much  power  per  capltm, 
la  the  Unttad  Statoe  as  la  used  la  Canada,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  doable  oar  gmsratliMc  fbdUtlsa.  MaJ.  Jolm  8.  Butler,  district 
BiMJnsM^,  Unttad  States  iurmy.  who  had  dbaige  «f  the  Army  surveys 
of  tbe  upper  Columhia  Blver.  ^r^iw^hig  tha  Columhta  Basm  project. 
saya  la  hla  report  that  it  is  the  general  conaensua  of  opinion  among 
the  otttlttca  tl»k  tba  rasldentlal  market  la  far  from  saturated.  A 
statlrtttml  study  by  tba  Bectrlcal  World  ecndades  that  there  is 
jfffllrlt  aa  anTi*^^'  ooooomlo  domestic  use  of  404M>0  kita^att-hours 
per  hooM  for  a  laige  psreentsge  of  the  eustomeis.'' 

JA  Mascn  City.  WvtL,  where  the  oontractors  who  are  oonstructing 
tba  foundatloaa  of  the  Grand  Ooulee  Dam  have  tbdr  camp,  electric 
is  a  pronounced  sucoeas.    With  electricity  costing   the 
8  bUIs  psr  kilowatt-hoar  |rtua  a  flat  fee  of  84  per  montlt. 
of  eieetrte  heating,  cooking,  lighting,  etc..  in  the  resl- 


the  total  cost 

of  the  f  < 
of  winter. 


la  bat  818  per  month  during  the  coldest 

With  electricity  coeting  6  mills  per  kilowatt- 

hoor.  electric  heating,  according  to  WashlB«toa  State  College,  will 

with  any  other 


.  type  of  heating. 

Tba  rapid  letofery  of  the  power  market -from  the  depreasicm  also 
SMiaiHa  the  predictloo  of  the  engineers.  During  1085  and  1036  the 
grosrth  of  the  power  market  In  the  Padflc  Movthwest  and  in  the 
Nation  baa  broken  all  previous  records.  la  1086,  17  percent  more 
daetrie  power  waa  produced  in  the  Btata  of  Washington  than  was 
prodooad  in  1888.  Durtog  the  first  11  months  of  1036,  according 
to  the  ispuil  of  the  Psderal  Power  OoiunlBilon.  the  production  of 
power  tor  public  use  in  the  State  of  Washington  was  S7.8 
at  grsater  than  during  the  ootreapondlng  period  of  1020. 
Waahlogtaa  and  Oregon  the  increaae  waa  21 J3  percent,  and  Jar 
Waahlagton.  Ongon.  and  Idaho,  16a  percent.  During  1036  the 
pnduotlan  «(  alwIikUf  for  public  use  la  the  United  States  also 
'to  brsak  all  pravloua  reeords.  The  increases  over  the 
w^****  in  1086  were  aa  tcOamn:  July,  plus  16  per- 
Angosl.  pias  14  percent;  September,  plus  18  percent;  October. 
18  percent;  and  November,  plus  18  percent.  Using  the  output 
eg  1028  aa  100b  the  prodxietlon  for  1020  waa  185:  1082.  tba  depth  of 
118:  and  1006.  186. 

of  slsntilcity.  in  kilowatt-hours,  for  public  use 
kegon.  Idaho,  and  Montana  and  in  the  United 
Statea  for  different  years,  aooordlng  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
for  tba  pstlod  between  1008  and  1017  and  the  United  States 
Survey  for  tba  period  since  1017.  la  daown  In  the 
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It  wUl  be  observed  that  from  1002  *« J«*J^^T^*5fii22!^ 
market  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  Increased  from  W<»  W)  Wk^ratv- 
hours  to  6.754.000,000  kllowatt-houTB,  and  in  t^f  J;^^  States 
from  4.768.000.000  kUowatt-hours  to  118.060,000^  Mowatt-hours 
This  18  an  astonishing  record.  The  table  clearly  eatabUshes  that 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the  Nation  the  power  maiket  for  1038 
smashed  aU  previous  records.  ^^ 

The  rate  of  growth  of  the  power  market  would  have  been  even 
greater  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  during  1835  and  1036  had  there 
not  been  a  recurring  shortage  of  precipitation  in  western  Wash- 
ington, Oregon.  Idaho,  and  Montana.  In  1028  an  acute  shortage  of 
power  existed  in  these  sections.  Tacoma  was  obliged  to  secure  the 
eervlces  of  the  electric  plant  of  the  airplane  carrier  Lexington. 
The  Puget  Soimd  Power  &  Light  Co.  was  obliged  to  construct  Rock 
Island  Dam  on  the  Columbia  River  in  order  to  secure  a  depend- 
able source  of  hydroelectric  power.  Electric  utilities  on  Puget 
Soimd  were  compelled  to  construct  extensive  additions  to  their 
steam  plants.  This  was  a  wise  provision,  for  again  In  1935  and 
1936  there  occurred  another  lack  of  preclpltaticm.  Failure  of  pre- 
dpltatlcKi  in  these  areas  Is  becoming  chronic  as  a  result  of  the 
denuding  of  the  f(»«stB. 

The  result  is  that  there  is  another  critical  power  shortage 
t^'matfnlng  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  today.  During  1035  Seattle 
City  Light  was  con^jMlled  to  operate  its  steam  plant  and  to  pur- 
chase power  from  Tacoma.  Ever  since  then  It  has  been  compelled 
to  purchase  Increasing  quantities  of  power,  also  oil  for  the  oper- 
ation of  its  steam  plant.  In  1935  the  Washington  Water  Power 
Co.  of  Spokane  was  transmitting  power  to  Montana  and  to  Port- 
laiui  in  order  to  meet  acute  shortages  of  power  in  thoee  places. 
The  Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light  Co.  system  is  loaded  to  capacity, 
and  one-third  of  its  power  comes  from  steam  generation.  The 
Washington  Water  Power  Co.  recently  has  been  compelled  to  pur- 
chase 20,000  horsepower  generated  by  the  steam  plant  of  the 
Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light  Co.  on  Puget  Sound  in  order  to  meet 
demands  for  power  In  Montana.  To  sum  up,  the  power  systems  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  are  today  crowded  to  capacity  and  have 
been  compelled  to  utilize  their  steam  plants  to  capacity  to  meet 
the  demand  for  power.  "Itiese  steam  plants  are  never  used  when 
there  Is  sufllclent  water  power  because  of  the  Increased  cost  of 
production.    These  steam  plants  are  standby  planta. 

Had  there  been  ample  electric  power  available  In  the  Paclflo 
Northwest  during  the  past  2  years,  the  consumption  would  hava 
been  even  greater  than  It  was.  The  Montana  Power  Co.  Is  now 
rushing  the  constructicm  of  a  dam  at  Poison,  Mont.,  to  meet  the 
acute  shortage.  Were  Grand  Coulee  power  available  before  this 
construction  was  undertaken,  the  Montana  Power  Co.  would  have 
taken  150.000  horsepower  from  Grand  Coulee.  It  Is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  private  electric  utilities  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
would  very  much  like  to  acquire  the  foundations  at  Grand  Coulee 
and  to  complete  this  magnificent  development  to  meet  their  needs 
in  the  next  15  or  20  years.  The  Grand  Coulee  project  has  Its 
major  source  of  water  supply  In  a  glacial  field  In  British  Columbia 
that  Is  the  largest  on  the  North  Amertcan  continent,  with  the 
exception  of  Alaska. 

Major  Butler's  computations  as  to  the  prospective  power  market 
for  Grand  Coulee  power,  which  he  confined  to  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, the  northern  half  of  Oregon,  and  Idaho  and  western  Mon- 
tana, were  as  follows: 


Years: 
1930. 
1035_ 
1940. 
1045- 
1050. 
1955. 


KUouMtt-fKnirn 
4. 041,  000.  000 
6, 480, 000,  000 
10,230,000.000 
15, 650. 000,  000 
22. 930. 000, 000 
31, 830. 000. 000 
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1060lI"__Z"II" II— I 41,  630. 000,  000 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  figures.  Major  Butler  predicted  that 
there  would  be  enough  demand  for  power  to  load  two  power  plants 
the  size  of  Grand  Coulee.  If  Grand  Coulee  ia  completed,  private 
and  mxmlcipai  electric  utilities  will  make  their  plans  to  take  all 
of  their  future  power  needs  from  Grand  Ooulee  and  Bonneville 
because  it  will  be  cheaper  power  than  they  can  produce  themselves. 
They  may  complete  present  developments.  The  power  market  will 
not  have  to  Increase  as  fast  as  Major  Butler  predicted  to  load  Grand 
Coulee.  Bonneville,  the  Sluglt  development,  and  all  other  develop- 
mento  in  the  Padflc  Northwest,  both  public  and  private.  His  esti- 
mates of  the  power-market  growth  could  be  reduced  from  33V^  to 
60  percent  and  stUl  furnish  an  ample  power  market  for  all  present 
and  prospwctive  power  devel<^miente  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

<band  Coulee  power  can  be  generated  and  transmitted  to  Puget 
Sound  chei4>er  than  power  can  be  generated  there.  The  same  la 
true  of  Bonneville  power. 

In  view  of  the  marveknia  power-martet  sttaatkm  In  the  North- 
west. It  is  Imperative  that  the  Grand  Ooalae  Dam  be  completed 
now  to  that  ita  power  will  serve  the  needs  of  the  future  and  not 
be  supplanted  by  other  developmenta  that  wiU  hava  to  be  made  If 
^»nd  Ooulee  Is  not  completed. 

So  far  we  have  considered  only  the  natural  growth  of  the  power 
market  as  being  capable  of  loading  the  Orand  Ooulee  power  plant. 
But  if  reclamation  of  the  Oolumbta  Basin  lands  shoald  be  under- 
taken, there  will  be  an  additional  population  of  1.800,000  in  tbo 
Northwest  that  would  require,  la  pnmortion  to  the  present  use, 
1.080.000  horsepower  from  Grand  Coulee.  Further,  there  will  be 
780,000  hotsepowar  required  for  pumping  Into  the  Orand  Coulee. 
Dean  A.  >.  Drudcer,  of  the  school  of  mines  of  Waablngton  State 
Ooltoge,  •sttmata*  that  wo  oould  un  tJBOOJOOOflOO  kUowatt-hours  o< 
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Onad  Coolee  power  aaaually  for  a  period  of  25  yeara  la  processing 
the  low-grade  minerals  of  the  region.  Several  hundred  thousand 
horsepower  from  Grand  Ooulee  can  well  be  employed  in  pumping 
for  Irrigation  along  the  Oolumhta  River  and  on  other  redamatKm 
projects  in  the  State.  Tlie  heating  of  homes  and  business  buildings 
within  a  200-mile  radixis  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam  alone  would  con- 
sume all  of  Ita  power.  At  Mason  City  electric  heat  is  stored  in 
furnaces  between  mldaight  and  6  a.  nL.  when  there  is  no  load  on 
electric-power  systems.  This  heat,  drawn  off  during  the  day 
through  hot-air  conduits,  is  an  absolute  success  and  will  compete 
with  any  other  kind  of  ft|iel  If  this  off-peak  dump  power  can  be 
obtained  for  6  mills  per  ktlowatt-hour.  Electric  furnaces  for  the 
smelting  of  Ixoa  are  provtqg  more  eoon(»ilcal  in  Seattle  than  elec- 
tric smelting  with  ccSce.  where  electricity  is  obtained  at  3  mills  per 
kilowatt-hour.  In  the  home  of  the  writer  of  this  article,  in  Spo- 
kane, there  is  being  used  monthly  more  than  800  kilowatt-ho\u« 
for  electric  cooking,  lighting,  ete.  This  is  more  than  eight  times 
the  average  domestic  use  in  the  State  of  Washington.  The  cost 
averages  88.50  per  month.  If  this  cost  were  reduced  one-half,  the 
domestic  consumption  of  electricity  in  the  State  of  Washington 
would  soon  double.  With  modoniaed.  insulated  homes,  It  will  be 
very  economical  to  heat  with  electricity  and  use  electric  power 
for  the  cooling  of  these  homes  in  the  summer.  True,  we  have  Just 
entered  upon  the  electrical  age. 

On  page  51  of  the  report  of  the  Seattle  department  of  lighting, 
December  31.  1033.  is  given  the  averag«i  rate  in  centa  per  kUowatt- 
hour  charged  customers  for  light  and  power  in  1831  in  various  com- 
munities, as  follows: 

Winnipeg  municipal  plant 0.878 

26  cities  of  Ontario 1-45 

Tacoma  municipal  plant ___ — — . 1. 728 

SeatUe  mimidpal  plant 2.818 

All  private  power  concerns  in  United  States 6. 78 

In  Winnipeg  the  average  annual  consumption  of  electricity  is 
foiir  times  what  it  is  in  the  State  of  Washington.  Grand  Coulee 
power  can  be  produced  at  a  cost  of  between  1.14  and  1.4  mills  per 
kilowatt-hour  for  the  prime  and  0.5  mill  for  the  secondary.  Adding 
enough  to  the  coat  to  amortiae  one-half  the  cost  of  reclamation, 
the  price  of  the  prima  power  will  be  2.26  mills  at  the  switchboard. 
This  power  can  be  generated  and  delivered  wholeaale  for  an  aver- 
age price  of  8  mills  per  kilowatt-hour«  If  thU  wonderftilly  cheap 
power  can  be  made  available  to  the  people  of  the  Northwest  at  a 
reasonable  price  it  will  tremendously  increase  the  consumption  of 
tiectrldty  in  the  region. 

As  already  stated,  the  sale  of  Orand  Coulee  power  will  pay  for  the 
Orand  Coulee  Dam  and  power  plant,  with  interest,  in  30  ycMS 
after  Ite  completion.  In  50  years  the  revenues  from  this  ptower 
would  build  up  a  surplus  of  $146,000,000  with  which  to  defray 
one-half  the  coat  of  reclamation,  should  the  dam  be  completed  and 
reclamation  undertaken  after  the  Orand  Ooulee  power  plant  la 
fairly  well  loaded.  The  cost  of  the  water  right  to  the  settler  is 
estimated  at  888  an  acre,  payable  over  a  period  of  40  years.  He 
will  also  have  an  r«""»i  maintenance  of  not  to  exceed  $3.20  an 
acre  to  pay.  The  settler  wiU  be  able  to  obtain  his  land  for  aboxit 
$7.50  per  acre.  With  such  land  having  an  annual  productive  ca- 
pacity of  from  $66  to  $85  per  acre  when  planted  to  alfalfa,  com, 
peas,  etc.,  there  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  the  settler  will  be  able  to 
make  his  paymenta  TTie  cost  of  the  water  right  will  be  only  about 
half  the  cost  on  the  successful  KitUtaa  project  in  the  State  of 
Washington. 

6.  Orand  Coulee  project  ia  needed  to  insure  growth  and  pros- 
perity of  Northwest:  WhUe  it  will  not  be  possible  to  undertake 
the  reclamation  of  the  Colimibia  Basin  lands  until  after  the  Orand 
CovUee  Dam  la  completed  and  ita  power  plant  is  substantially 
loaded,  nevertheless  the  reclamation  of  these  lands  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  future  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  Northwest.  Theee 
States  made  their  greatest  rate  of  growth  in  the  decade  ending 
1910,  when  they  had  land  for  settlement.  In  the  decade  ending 
1930  their  rate  of  growth  was  less  than  that  of  the  United  Statea. 
The  strait  Jacket  that  Is  restricting  the  growth  of  this  region  is 
the  absolute  lack  of  agricultural  land.  The  State  of  Washington 
has  43,000,000  acres  of  land  and  less  than  16,000,000  acres  in  cul- 
tivation. Thousands  have  recently  come  in  to  the  Pacific  North- 
west from  the  drought-stricken  r^jlons  of  the  United  States  look- 
ing for  agricultural  land.  The  Pacific  Northwest,  as  well  as  the 
entire  region  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  today  shipping  in 
vast  quanUUea  of  staple  feed  and  food  supplies  that  should  be 
produced  at  home. 

7.  Orand  Coiilee  project  is  needed  for  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  the  United  States:  Completion  of  the  Orand  Coulee  Dam  Is 
absolutely  neoesaary  so  that  in  the  future  it  wiU  be  poaalMe  to 
reclaim  the  Oolumbta  Basin  lands.  More  land  Is  rendered  unfit  for 
cultivation  in  the  United  States  annually  than  has  been  reclaimed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Badamation  since  1002.  In  1936  thaUtxited 
States  imported  more  than  81j000.000.000  worth  of  fara  produota, 
one-half  ^whksh  could  be  sueeeasfttlly  raised  in  the  Uaited  States. 
In  that  year  48.000,000  bushels  of  corn  were  imported.  It  would 
require  800.000  acns  of  Columbta  Baala  laada  to  produoe  thU  com. 
The  irrigation  of  the  Columbta  Basla  laada  win  be  sorely  aseded 
loag  before  wa  aatidpate. 

y^uthermoiw.  but  7  pererat  of  the  total  trade  of  tba  United  Statea 
to  f oreiga  trade.  TIm  Uaited  Statea  has  lost  maaj  of  tto  forelga 
marketaT  Tbata  la  aa  urgent  aaad  to  build  up  the  domaatle  market 
that  win  be  fiPto  from  tariff  barrlara.  The  OolnmbtaBMla  prq)eet. 
If  the  esperlenea  la  tba  Yakima  VaUw  «sMa«»«»«"»<»«;^  ■••«"?- 
rlon.  wilTf  urnlsh  aa  aaaual  market  for  200.0p0carloads  of  •fricul- 
tiu«i  aad  maaufactured  producto  jvoduoed  tbxougbout  the  Natloa. 


8.  Oomidettoa  of  Oraad  Ooulee  needed  to  furalah  employment: 
Careful  estinutss  Indicate  that  moe  than  8.000.000  oltlaana  of  the 
United  Statea  are  stin  out  of  work,  despite  the  looowij  from  the 
dq;>resslon.  It  la  probable  that  at  least  one-half  of  thaaa  wlU  be 
permanently  out  of  work,  even  though  we  reach  the  peak  of  raoov- 
ery.  Certainly  In  December  1087  there  wUl  stiU  be  aa  urgwit  need 
for  giving  extensive  employment  to  the  dtlaens  of  this  oounfenr* 
Durtog  1935  and  1036  the  Orand  Ooulee  project  gave  employment 
to  an  average  of  3,906  men.  FuUy  as  many  more  were  employed 
fiimishing  materials,  suppllea.  and  equipment  for  the  work.  Up  to 
January  1, 1937,  the  Bureau  of  Rerlamatlon  and  the  oontractors  for 
the  dam  purchased  more  than  822.000,000  worth  of  equipment, 
materials,  and  suites  in  41  States  of  the  Union  aad  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  Orand  Ooulee  Dam  is  merely  being  aaaemblsd  at 
Orand  Coulee.  FuUy  8.000  men.  during  the  past  2  years,  have  beaa 
employed  in  connection  therewith. 

Ihe  Orand  Coulee  project,  as  already  indicated.  Is  one  of  tha 
finest,  most  economic,  empire-building  proposals  in  the  Nation. 
Certainly,  from  the  standpoint  of  work  relief  alone,  our  unamployed 
aboTild  be  at  work  on  this  kind  of  a  project  that  creatca  valuaa  that 
win  repay  their  costo  many  times  over. 

Griand  Coulee  should  be  completed  because  the  entlra  devaiop- 
ment  involved  can  be  done  in  \mita  over  a  period  of  from  40  to  80 
years.  It  muat  be  remembered  that  the  Orand  Coulee  project  con- 
stitutes a  program  of  development  that  wiU  cover  perhapa  40  or  60 
years  and  wUl  therefore  thrust  no  unusual  burden  upon  the  fM- 
eral  Government.  In  addition  to  the  86S.000XK)0  lavaated  la  the 
Orand  Coulee  foundations,  but  866,000,000  additional  la  required  to 
c(»nplete  the  dam  and  to  instaU  several  power  imita  If  the  Federal 
Government  deuns  it  unwise,  when  the  dam  is  romplatad.  bacausa 
of  the  investment  required,  to  proceed  with  redamation,  it  can  stop 
and  permit  Orand  Coulee  power  to  ccnuplete  the  power  Inatal^atlon 
and  pay  for  the  dam  and  power  plant.  If.  Uter.  the  Oovanlment 
should  dedde  that  it  was  wise  to  irrigate  some  of  the  land,  it  can 
irrigate  the  land  under  the  west  main  canal  and  stop.  The  Orand 
Coulee  project  doea  not.  in  any  wise,  commit  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  completion  of  the  entire  Oolumbta  Basin  project.  It 
the  Orand  Coulee  Dam  la  completed,  it  alone  wiU  serve  far  mora 
useful  public  needa  in  river  regutatlon  and  power  development  than 
many  nonliquidating  projecta  in  thla  country.  Of  course,  a  weU- 
roxuuled  program  Involves  the  ultimate  reclamation  of  the  Colum- 
bia Basin  lands,  but  it  must  again  be  remembiered  that  even  thla 
program  Involves  several  generations  at  development  instead,  for 
example,  of  10  years  in  the  construction  of  the  Panasia  OaaaL 
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ABnCLB  BT  HON.  BICBABD  M.  KLXBBBO.  OT 


Mr.  ROBERT8(»l.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  lea^e  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Rigors,  I  include  the  f  oUowtDC  article 
written  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Kunxol: 
[From  Texas  wnd  Ufa  for  October  1888) 

OUB  WnjKJUX  ■■BOUaCBB 

By  RirwssB  li.  ITfraTao 

In  recognition  of  the  poaslbilitias  Inherent  In  tha 
of  the  Texas  Wildlife  Federation,  and  particularly  with  refa 
the  aiqparent  useful  purpose  to  be  aocompUahed  by  tta 
magaaine.  I  offer  theee  thoughta  for  whatever  they  may  be 
to  ita  readara. 

Xvoy  xeadar  of  history  makss  hla  or  her  own  totarprstatloa  of 
the  written  page.    As  hlstorlana  have  attempted  to  raoord  tha 
history  of  our  country  from  Ita  birth,  this  is  no  attaa^  to  smulata    / 
them.   History  and  ita  revelations  have  been  and  are  for  oOmt  pans 
tbi^"  mine. 

How  swift  and  how  wide  the  stride,  aad  how  nolastaas  the  tall 
of  the  foot  of  ttaael  Oa  October  18,  1483,  Chrlataphar  Oolumbaa 
set  foot  oa  ft">*«^*<>f«  aofl.  Ia  1890,  on  tbo  Slat  day  of  Dacsmber, 
tba  Pilgrim  fbtbars  rtJesnibailrad  from  tba  Mmyflowtr  to  east  their 
lot  oa  tha  shore  of  our  oouatry.  Oaa  hnadrad  aad  fuitfasvau 
years  ago,  oa  Saptambar  17.  tba  Uattad  States  of  Aaiarlea  bapa  to 
fuactloa  uader  uumtitutloaal  fovanuaeat  by  law. 

CMumbua  waa  aanytursd  with  hla  vMoa  of  a  aaw  laai  and  ba 
doubtlaas  told  a  story  wbieh.  to  his  aaditora.  quallBad  bba  aa  a 
teUer  of  fairy  talaa  or  as  a  peer  to  Baroa  Mmxthamea.  Ia  tta 
stride  of  tIaM.  from  tbaa  vatu  tlia  laadiag  of  our  fcrsfattiaw,  tka 
ooaeeatrle  wavas  eaasad  by  tbo  iaqiaet  of  bis  rtlawiisif  waabsd 
the  shores  of  maay  eouatrlaa  aad  tha  ml^da  of  BMa  to  maay 
clUaaa  whose  history  mas  far  back  lato  thoumnrts  of  ysars  befors 
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gw  tiM  f oondstkm  for  cduea- 

dTlllmtkai  wm  laid.    Ttm  grMteat  enemy  to 

'•ad  cMltatlon  le  foxieCfulneei. 

Lei  «i  aoi  fetfet  to  lemanber  tbst  oar  Ttana,  wham  birth  end 
liUffill— -*  of  100  yewre  e^o  we  vow  celebrate,  waa  boat  to  na- 
tm^aai  mtWB  dUldivn,  and  In  the  main  today  cnr  own  Tesaa 
bfllte  IB  troit  tot  the  balaaoe  of  the  VUted  Statea  the  greateat 
auumUuditf  tor  the  I'eeteratlon  of  natoreli  prlcdees  treaaorca  more 
t&aaaay  other  State  of  our  beloved  TTtakm. 

Wo  bUtodan  baa  been  able  to  fathom  the  Inecmtable  paat  back 
«0  tba  bttf*^*^  ot  the  lint  Amertean.  the-  noble  red  man.  He 
WM  tmo  taw  befbre  Cotamboa,  or  bther  white  men  ev«r  eaw  our 
iBBd.  THe  red  man-e  paetlmee,  yee,  bla  TeryW*.  depended  tqgai 
ttae  g^"«»  then  eo  boanteouriy  atoandant  In  Rbrth  Amrrlca.  HIa 
Pfqpjff  ^^t«^  hia  tilbal  government  had  no  enforceable  game  laws, 
ui  rMeiiUllwie.  mve  and  only  thoee  reqntred  through  mothv  na- 
tme'e  timrtilTtr  and  the  tribal  aegaclty  of  the  Indian  chleftalna 
In  an  of  the  tribea  ct  Indians.  Itaptte  hrefntable  evidence  that 
he  had  been  here  many  hundreds  of  years  before  the  coming  of 
the  while  man.  the  bounttfol  sopply  of  game  life— bird,  fish,  and 
animal— which  was  here.  Is  and  ahoold  be  a  great  and  mighty 
trfbnle  to  bto  aeeenqillshments  aa  a  student  In  the  great  school 
of  naliiiB  tn  eonparlaon  to  the  record  of  our  white  forefathers 
•ad  thoae  who  have  followed  them,  tadudlng  our  own  generaUoc. 

Bmwms  we  fcrgol  to  remember,  we  Have  lost  in  most  of  oar 
eooBtry  (I  Iwpe  for  only  the  time  being)  one  of  the  most  price* 
kas  adjqnr*s  to  natoreli  invaluable  echoolhouse.  The  prlcdess 
wQdUfe  reaonrces  of  our  coimtry  have  been  eo  rapidly  depleted 
•Dd  deauuyed  m  the  brief  apmn  at  the  last  S5  years  as  to  •ppn»ch 
catastrophe.  Bunting  and  flf^t^g  have  not  from  time  tmme- 
aonal  been  suKdanted  as  the  world's  leading  pastimes.  Members 
Ot  the  human  race  from  earliest  history  bsTS  been  hunters  and 


In  my  candid  and  humble  opinion,  transcending  by  far  the 
taportance  of  the  wildlife  reeources  feature  as  a  pastime  Is  the 
quality  of  their  being  the  inoentlTe  to  our  dtlaens  imd  future  gen- 
•cattaiB  for  their  attendance  in  the  great  school  of  nature.  I  am 
eaiasstly  and  emphatically  conTlmeed  that  no  man.  regardless  of 
hIa  oty«T^i««ti<i«  Insofar  as  ff?n«gve  and  other  educational  instltu- 
ttais  are  oonoemed.  can  be  so  reaUy  and  finely  educated  as  one 
who  has  a  degree  from  the  great  sdiool  of  nature  as  a  foundation 
fbr  hla  Utciary  attainments. 

I  am  prompted  to  declare  allegiance  to  theee  conTlctlons  as  a 
legitimate  eon  of  Texas.  One  but  has  to  remember  Sam  Houston. 
Bowie.  TraTls.  Crockett,  and  others  whose  seryices  are  commemo- 
rated m  this  centennial  year.  Yes;  and  by  the  ever-preeent  knowl- 
edge of  the  constitution  and  the  bill  of  rights  of  otir  great  State. 
Uvee  of  such  men  and  documents  such  as  these  cotild  not  have 
been  prod\iced  save  and  only  through  their  being  founded  on  the 
tockUke  qiaalltles  of  attainment  that  are  found  In  the  master's 
degree  ftom  the  sdiool  of  nature.  The  esample  of  only  one  of 
these  wUl  suiBce  to  reflect  the  glory  which  belongs  to  all  of  them. 

Sam  Houston,  the  Oeorge  Washington  of  Texas,  the  hunter  who 
lived  in  and  attended  nattue's  sehotd  with  the  Indians,  and  whose 
peerlcas  leadersfalp.  stateHnanshlp,  and  patriotism  may  be  eqxialed 
but  ikever  exceeded,  stands  out  aa  exhibit  A  in  the  bill  of  particu- 
lars and  unoontrovertable  evidence  which  la  here  submitted.  His 
life  and  achievements  alone  should  be  far  more  eloquent  than  my 
pen  and  humble  risuou  In  advancing  my  plea  to  restore,  through 
reminding  thoee  who  have  forgotten,  that  we  must  educate  thoee 
who  nevtf  knew,  the  importance  of  reestablishing  in  Its  erstwhile 
place  thai  part  of  the  achool  of  natore  left  tn  trust  to  us  tn  Texas 
for  future  generations  tn  the  remaining  wildlife  reeources  of  this 
our  own.  our  native  State. 

Wtaore  there  H  a  will  to  advanea  an  Impmtaal  and  fundamentally 
greal  ea«m»  there  la  always  a  way.  Tbere  must  first  be  developed, 
through  the  pagea  erf  your  publtcatUm,  a  theme  that  wlU  devek^  a 
will  on  the  part  of  the  peo^  of  Ttaaa  to  curb  the  Instincts  of  the 
destructive  hwuter.  and  siBVplanI  tberefor  the  will  of  the  construc- 
tive hunter.  Those  of  us  who  have  ehlldran  of  our  own  In  Texaa 
should  be  wlUtaig.  If  need  there  be.  to  forego,  tn  the  main,  the  satis- 
fteUoo  of  the  hunterii  Intlncla  for  the  educational  advantage  of 
follow  vm.  U  and  wben  w«  hunt  and  tah,  we  should 
i  %o  the  laws  and  rewnmendattaaa  of  a  properly  constituted 
cwimhalfi  aa  do  small  part  of  oar  oootrlbu- 


yield  to  DO  man  my  love  cf  the  outdoors  or  the  «|uallty  or 

of  my  enjofmanl  to  hnattng  aad  flahlng.   To  me  a  day  in 

tha  sli^  of  a  book,  a  drove  of  toateys.  a  band  of 

Is  slnoBl  M  ksaa  a  dellghk  and  mental  treat  wttbout 

m  with 

would  hale  to  visaatlae  a  Texas  where  my  children'^  children 

but.  my  reader  fUeads, 
aol  tofuptl.  aoBM  cf  us  will  see  that  day. 
Mm  a  Maaaber  af  tbm  ItaWnwl  Ooagram.  it  Is  my  purpose  never  to 
gj^M  of  aa  optmbntir  to  aarirt  to  the  rdiablUtatlan  of  the 

wtthto  the  provlnoe  of  the  Ybderal 

I  beipeak  for  your  ocganlaa- 

lilaaoe  by  our  people 

i  by  llMir  oonoertad  afBHon  to  refaafaiUule  the  Dalural 

I  brmghl  to  use  by  8am  Bovslon  and  other  devoted 

100  yaaia  aga    All  thai  la  needed  to  aonorapUsh  this  la  an 

■VMteasloa  aad  totarpretattoa  of  the  xeeultaaf  the 

I  la  ow  havlB(  tonotlaa  to 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  January  29, 1937 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HENRT  CABOT  LODGE.  JR..  OF  BIAS* 
8ACHDSETTS.  SUBMITTED  TO  SENATE  APPBOFBIATIONS 
CX)MMnTEE  ON  JANUARY  28.  1037 


Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  for  the  past  2  days  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  has  been  studjring  the 
deficiency  appropriation  biU  passed  by  the  House  dealing, 
among  other  matters,  with  relief  and  work  relief.  Yester- 
day the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  LoBGK]  appeared  before  the  committee  and  made  a  very 
Interesting  and  informative  statement  on  the  subject.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  statement  may  be  included  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  statemoit  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

'hit.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee.  I  am  submitting 
an  amendment  to  the  pending  bill  making  further  appropriations 
for  emergency  relief.  This  amendment  eets  up  a  mandatory  tat' 
mula  for  the  distribution  of  relief  funds  among  the  Statea  on  tha 
basis  of  population  and  valuation  and  providee  for  the  expenditure 
of  these  funds  by  local  officials  acting  under  State  law  free  from 
Federal  interference. 

Tlie  proposition  of  local  control  Is  favored  by  the  Governor  of 
my  State  and  has  the  support  of  many  of  the  mayors  of  Massa- 
chusetts, regardless  of  party.  If  this  sjrstem  had  been  In  effect  dur- 
ing the  period  June  30,  1935.  to  December  81,  1936.  Messarhuaetta 
would  have  been  aUocated  $233315.800  Instead  of  #233.483.638.01. 
which  she  actually  did  receive.  Under  the  system  which  I  propose 
Massachusetts  would  receive  about  $31,758,000  on  an  appropriation 
of  $790,000,000.  If  last  year's  system  Is  followed  Massachusetts 
would  only  receive  about  $30,415,000.  (Theae  flguree  are  baeed  on 
the  report  of  the  President  of  the  United  Statea  to  the  Congrees 
of  the  operations  imder  the  Emergency  Relief  Act  of  1935-86  as  of 
Dec.  81.  1936.) 

I  submit  that  there  Is  need  for  a  definite  basis  of  distribution. 
Tsldng  my  State  as  an  example  and  using  the  best  available 
figures,  we  find  Massachusetts  ranking  stzteenth  In  per-caplta 
wealth  based  on  1929  figures,  yet  ranking  forty-second  among  the 
several  State  in  the  percent  of  Its  relief  expendttores  financed  out 
of  Federal  funds  from  January  1933  to  December  1935.  We  find 
further  that  the  total  amount  of  relief  per  capita  for  Massachusetts 
was  $35.16,  while  Montana  got  $102.59  per  capita  and  New  Mexico 
$94X17  per  capita.     (Theee  figures  based  on  the  census  of  1930.) 

Continuing,  we  find  the  need  of  the  several  Statee  at  the  time 
the  emergency  relief  appropriation  funds  first  became  available 
tmder  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935,  as  follows: 
TtaX  the  total  funds  per  case  In  Massachusetts  was  $800.99.. 
Wyoming  was  allotted  $3,673.51  per  case;  Arlaona.  $1360.10  per 
case;  Delaware.  $1,697.70  per  case;  Maryland.  $1,M4.78  per  case. 
Dilrty-four  of  the  States  were  allotted  more  money  per  case  than 
Massachusetts.  (Theee  figures  based  on  figTn*es  In  Bouse  Hearings 
on  first  deficiency  appropriation  bill  for  1936.) 

The  States  herein  mentioned  are  picked  at  random  and  used 
solely  for  the  purpoee  of  Illustration. 

The  question  of  population  of  the  several  Statea  Is  of  great 
Importance  in  the  allocation  of  relief  funds.  Because,  ordinarily, 
where  there  Is  density  of  population  there  you  win  find  the  center 
of  manufacturing.  Industrial,  and  mercantile  estabUahmenta.  Mas- 
sachuseetts  Is  eighth  In  population  ctf  the  several  Statea.  Again 
making  comparison  with  other  Statea  solely  for  the  piniMee  of 
Illustration,  we  find  Wyoming  forty-seventh  tn  population.  Mtfr- 
land  twenty-eighth.  Arlaona  forty-third,  and  Delaware  forty-elxllL. 
Tet  all  theee  States  far  exceed  Massachusetts  In  the  IPederal  relief 
funds  allotted  per  case. 

Certainly  the  cost  of  living  Is  as  high  tn  MsassnmsettH  as  In 
these  other  States.  Certainly  the  standards  of  living  In  Massachu- 
setts are  equal  to  these  other  Statea.  Why,  then,  this  unfair 
discrimination? 

The  qxiestloii  of  valuatltm  of  property  la  also  of  great  tanpor- 
tance  In  the  allocation  of  rdlef  funda.  Because,  aa  m  the  caae  of 
population,  where  there  Is  a  concentration  of  valuation  of  prop- 
erty you  win  usually  find  the  center  of  manfacturlng.  InduMzlal, 
aad  mercantile  establishments. 

The  total  assessed  valuation  of  all  properties  In  Massachusetts 
subject  to  lavlea  of  tha  ganccal-arop^ty  tax  was  $7^*43,a63/)00 
In  1931.  w-  w    -m 


Again  comparlaona  are  made  with  the  following  States  solely 
for  the  purpoee  of  Ulustrttion:  Wyoming  $418,659,784  In  1933; 
Maryland.  $3,781,686,679  In  1931;  Ariaona  $674,739,286  In  1931;  Del- 
aware $293,168,868  In  1932.  (These  figures  from  Financial  Statis- 
tics of  State  and  Local  Oovemments.  D^Murtment  of  Oonuneroe, 
1932.) 

Tlie  siiiifwnrirl  valuatloa  of  all  piopeity  In  MsBsatliiiswtts  exceeds 
the  combined  valuation  of  theee  four  Statea,  yet  each  of  theee 
States  far  exceed  Massachusetts  In  the  Federal  relief  funda 
allotted  per  case. 

Just  because  Mswaachuai  tts  has  been  tmlt  In  her  shsrlng  the 
burden  of  the  cost  of  the  dijpresslan  Is  no  justtflable  reason  for  dis- 
crimination against  her  In  the  matter  of  relief. 

I  mention  my  own  State  frequently  because  oondltlona  there 
are  familiar  to  me.  not  becauae  this  is  a  sectional  question.  It 
Is  eesentlally  a  national  qtiesttan.  Every  unonplcqred  person  and 
every  tiopayer  standa  to  g.Un  by  a  basis  that  Is  definite  and  re- 
moved from  administrative  advice.  I  submit  the  following  added 
reasons  In  support  of  any  cmendment: 

1.  There  would  be  an  administrative  saving,  because  existing 
State  agencies  oould  take  care  of  much  of  tha  administrative 
work. 

2.  There  would  be  a  saving  resulting  from  the  Increased  effi- 
ciency which  local  control  and  local  knowledge  would  i»romote. 
For  example,  on  page  283  of  the  hearings  before  the  subeocnmit- 
tee  of  the  Committee  on  Approprlatons.  House  of  Representatlvea, 
In  charge  of  deficiency  approfvlatona,  Mr.  Bell,  Acting  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budgiit.  Is  quoted  as  saying: 

"We  are  constantly  goina;  over  our  (urevlous  aUocatlona.  trying 
to  get  money  back  that  we  do  not  think  la  needed  on  the  projecta 
for  which  orlgnally  aUocatod." 

This  is  one  statement  out  of  many  appearing  In  that  record. 
I  do  not  quote  It  In  any  spirit  of  personal  criticism.  It  Is  Inevi- 
table in  any  hlgUy  oentrsllBed  system  that  too  much  will  be 
aUocated  here  aad  too  llttie  will  be  allocated  there.  I  cite  it  as 
an  example  of  something  which  my  "gxaponX  would  correct. 

3.  At  the  present  time  our  mayors  and  selectmen  are  held 
reeponsible  by  the  voters  for  the  financial  ccindltlon  of  their 
re^ectlve  communltlea.  Yet  they  are  unable  to  lay  out  a  budget 
and  make  a  workable  plan  without  hearing  from  WadilngUm. 
Ttkey  should  know  exactly  where  they  stand  in  this  matter  of 
relief  so  that  they  can  mfcke  plans,  thereby  glvng  better  service 
to  unemployed  and  employed  alike. 

4.  Our  VtOenl  system  rests  in  part  on  the  theory  that  the  de- 
cision on  a  question  of  gm-emment  should  be  nuide  by  that  gov- 
ernmental unit  which  has  the  greatest  knowledge  of  the  problem. 
It  is  up  to  us  here  in  Washington  to  legislate  on  the  tariif  and  on 
the  national  defense,  for  example,  because  we  have  access  to 
Information  on  these  questions  which  are  not  available  to  mayms. 
selectmen,  and  county  cooimlssioners.  By  the  same  token  the 
local  officials  In  the  United  States  have  a  greater  knowledge  of 
who's  who  and  what's  wtuit  in  the  place  where  they  live,  lliey 
should  be  able  to  decide  Ixitter  than  anyone  else  who  is  deserving 
and  who  Is  not.    Tliey  shoiUd  be  able  to  decide  better  than  anyone 

,  dse  what  projects  are  benefldal  to  the  community  and  which  ones 
are  not.  Certainly  If  they,  with  their  Intimate  knowledge,  cannot 
solve  these  queetlraa.  nobody  can. 

6.  Under  the  present  system  we  hear  the  complaints  of  favorit- 
ism and  of  Injustices.  Such  oomplsints  are  Inevitable  under  any 
system  and  under  any  ptdltlcal  puty.  I  do  submit,  however,  that 
under  the  existing  arran^sment  we  have  a  state  of  affairs  that 
makes  it  difficult  not  "to  pass  the  buck",  and  which  makes  It 
hard.  Indeed,  for  someone  having  a  complaint  to  fix  the  reaponsl- 
billty.  My  i^oposal  makes  it  easier  to  fix  responsibility,  which 
makes  It  that  much  easier  for  government  to  dlsduurge  the  obliga- 
tion which  It  has  to  the  taspayer  and  to  the  unemployed. 

Ttnext  must  be  a  real  ba-iis.  clearly  understood  by  the  Amerlcsn 
people  and  appealing  to  their  sense  of  justice,  for  the  distribution 
of  our  Federal  funds.  My  amendment  will.  I  beUeve,  give  to  tha 
aeveral  Statea  their  fair  share  of  Federal  relief  funda— no  more 
and  no  less.  It  Is  another  effort  toward  placing  relief  on  a  basis 
which  is  both  Intelligent  and  humane— toward  seeing  to  It  that 
moneys  appropriated  for  the  relief  of  human  need  are  distributed 
on  the  basis  of  where  the  need  Is  the  greatest.  This  Is  not  only 
fair  to  my  State.  It  should  enlist  tba  support  of  omaj  fair-minded 
American,  wherever  he  may  live. 


BT  MB.  uaoam,  or  xasascBUBsrxB,  io 
uiiuKvt  ArrwanaknoH  mci,  vdcsl 

SPFBOFBIAXIOam 


SSS7,  XMTXTUED, 

issT.    AT    Hxsaxxa 

JAMUSXT  Sa,  ltS7 

Strike  out,  ti^ginTitng  with  line  19  on  page  3  to  and  inchidlng 
line  6  on  page  4  and  substttnttng  therefor  the  foUowlng: 

"To  continue  to  provide  relief  and  work  relief  on  uaeful  proj- 
ects in  the  United  States,  the  District  of  OolumMa.  and  Ttarl- 
tories  of  the  United  Stetes together  with  such  unexpended 


balances  of  funda  appropriated  and  made  available  by  the 
gency  Relief  Apptof^itMaa  Act  of  1936  and  the  Emergency  Belief 
AppraprtaXian  Act  of  1936.  which  are  hereby  reiqiproprlated  and 
made  avaUable  for  the  purpoeea  of  this  paragr4>h. 

**Sbc.  3.  The  Works  Progress  Administration  shall  apportion  tha 
appropriation  amcmg  the  several  Statea.  tha  District  of  Coliunhla, 
and  the  Ttarltoriea  <tf  the  United  States  In  tha  following  oaaaner: 
One-half  m  the  raUo  which  the  population  oi  each  State,  the 
District  of  CdamMa.  anti  the  Terrltorlea  of  the  United  States 
bears  to  tha  total  population  of  all  the  States,  tha  DMrlet  of 


Columbia,  and  the  TBrrltorles  of  the  Uhttad  Stetsa,  aa  $hown  by 
the  latest  avallaMe  Fedoal  census:  and  one-half  In  tiM  ratio 
which  the  total  sesmssd  valuation  of  all  piopeity  subject  to  levies 
of  the  general  property  tax  of  each  State,  tha  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  Terrltorlea  of  the  United  Stetea  baan  to  tha  total 
BBHBmed  valuation  of  all  property  subject  to  lavlos  of  the  general 
property  tax  of  all  the  Statea.  the  District  of  Ootnmbla,  and  tha 
Territorlee  of  the  U&lted  Stetes  as  shown  1^  tha  latest  avallabia 
statlsUcs. 

*'8ac.  8.  Tliat  whatever  sums  may  be  due  the  savwal  Stetsa. 
the  ZMstnct  of  Columbia,  and  the  Territories  of  the  Uoltad  Stetes 
under  the  provisions  at  this  act  shaU  be  given  dhraetly  to  the 
eeveral  Stetea,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  tha  Tscrltanes  of 
the  United  Stetes,  to  be  distributed  by  the  poUUoal  sobdlvlalona 
of  the  several  Stetea,  the  District  of  Columl>la.  and  tba  Twrltorlaa 
of  the  Uaited  Stetea  in  accordance  with  and  subject  to  the  action 
of  the  government  of  the  several  Stetea.  the  Diatrlct  of  Columbia, 
and  the  Terrttorles  of  the  United  Stetes  free  from  the  oontrot  of 
Federal  administrative  authority. 

"Sic.  4.  That  any  amount  apportioned  to  any  Steta,  tba  Dla- 
tnct  of  Coliunbla.  or  Territory  of  the  United  Stetea  under  tha 
provisions  of  this  act  unexpended  at  the  end  of  the  period  during 
which  it  is  available  for  expendltiire  under  the  provlslona  of  thla 
act  shall  revert  to  the  Treeaury  of  tba  Ubltad  Stetae." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HOMER  T.  BONE 

OF  WASHDfOTOM 

IN  THE  SiSNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  January  29, 1937 


BULLETIN  OF  THE  NATIONAL  POPULAR  OOVEBHMBIT 

LXAOUS 


ICr.  BONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  bulletin  prepared  by  the 
National  Popular  Government  League  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  proposed  pool  of  pubUc  and  private  power  systems. 
I  am  submitting  this  request  because  of  the  diacusslon 
Wednesday  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  iMr.  Notusl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bulletin  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  RKCoao,  as  foUows: 


OOOPOUnOH  WtTR 


Pbxvats  Powb  Oobpobaxsoms 


AMD  OOHS  OF 

"Hie  present  controversy  over  the  proposal  that  the  Oovemment 
coopcorate  with  tha  power  Industry  thnxigh  the  estabtlsbmant  of 
"regional  power  pools"  brlxigs  to  a  focus  the  most  Important 
utlUty  isroe  raised  since  the  conservatlonlste  of  80  years  ago 
launched  the  policy  of  regulation.  It  Is  nsosssary  at  the  start  to 
find  exactly  what  a  power  pool  is  and  what  It  la  not.  ThiM  Is  a  new 
sobjaet  and  a  good  many  persons  and  even  press  writers  are  talking 
at  croas  puipoaes.  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  tha  leading  pro- 
ponente  of  power  pocdlng  have  expreeeed  themsdves  clearly  on  tha 
subject. 

mux  a  a  "romta.  pool"* 


A  power  pool,  aa  herein  considered.  Is 
British  "grid"  system  and  may  be  roughly  defined  as  a  utility  aet-vv 
In  which  aU  publicly  owned  and  privately  owned  elactrlo-genemt- 
Ing  farllltlw  and  transmission  lines  In  a  apocUlNi  region  are  placed 
under  the  control  of  a  central  board  appointed  by  the  Oovemmant, 
which  la  compoeed  of  repreaentetlves  of  public  plaate  and  private 
corporatlona.  Distribution  of  current  to  ultimate  i  iiiisHniari  Is  oot 
tcmchad 

Ownership  ramalna  In  statua  quo.  Hence  wa  have  a  aort  of  part* 
nershlp  between  public  and  private  fadlltlea.  AU 
plante  must  pour  their  current  Into  the  pooL  All  dty  aad 
retailers  must  purehaas  thetr  wholeeale  power  from  tbe 
f^»«r^.  the  Alabama  Power  Oo..  whoUy  privately  ofvnad.  Is  not  a 
pooL  Tbe  Ontario  Hydro,  wholly  pubUdy  owned,  la  not  a  peoL 
Neither  would  It  be  a  pool  for  the  Tnmessee  Valley  Avtbortty.  or 
other  yardstick  project,  to  arrange  In  certain  oaaes  for  joint  vm  cf 
transmission  lines  under  strict  conditions  which  keep  tba  Oor- 
emment  In  eBClustve  management  of  Ite  own  bualnasa  and  alao 
permit  munldpalltlaa  and  farm  oooperatlvea  to  purduMa  tbair 
wholesale  power  direct  from  tbe  Oovemment  plante  whan  tbsy 
elect  to  do  eo.  That  would  eliminate  -diqrtlcatlon"  of  Unas  to 
advantage  provided  tha  ornnpanlea  would  accept 


-J 


•Cw-" 


But  theae  matters  will  grow  tiaarar  aa  we  proaaedi    Wa 
now  consider  tba  caae  for  the  pocfl  and  against  tha  pool 
try  to  atrtka  aona  halanra  aa  to  Ite  algnlflcaaoa 
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0/  ttt0  MfMlMinX  ^•»V  committee  »y  Mr.  MorrU  L. 

Cooke.  Okairman 

Ihm  llzst  flOdid  preaentstlon  of  th«  pool  Idea  as  a  national 

novcr  poUcT  mw  mad*  in  ttaa  i«port  of  tbe  MlaBlailppl  Valley 

Sommmee  on  October  1.  1034.  toy  na  cbalnnan.  Ut.  Morrte  L. 

Oooka.  now  Admtnlstrator  ct  the  Rural  BectitOcatlon  Adminia- 

Mr  Oooka  uicnenti  the  nraltlfonn  problems  which  arise  out  «f 
traUdias  dams  for  flood,  low  water,  and  erosion  control,  narlgatioxi. 
p^;;;r3ev«loi>nent.  etc.  Be  flnds  they  sze  interrelated  and  that 
power  **ls  a  fffiTr^*^"ir  teetor  In  ri^er  derelopment";  ttmt  best 
mutts  however  demand  tintftratton  of  the  rieetrlcal  si^y;  that 
w*  have  now  a  hodge-podge  of  private  systems  and  Istdated 
»w»««..t»i>i  Diante:  that  an  this  should  be  unified  along  the  lines 
of  the  mtSfa  grid  system  whkA  he  dsserlbes  and  Illustrates  by 
oolond  Starts  mider  the  heading  -The  'Orld*  In  the  U.  8."  He 
does  not  dsserlbe  the  machinery  by  which  this  Is  to  be  done 
hen  eioept  to  reeommend  "progrssstrs  sppUeatlon  of  the  com- 
^Bon-carrtar  utoelple*  In  traasmlsBlai  lines.  He  envisions  "a 
■twgyi  ocean  of  energy  embracing  every  power  souroe  whether 
■OMldy  or  prtTstdy  owned."  aoveranent  must  take  the  lead 
and  ooBtrol  famsinlBBtnn.    He  holds:  ^^ 

■Tt  should  stot  be  dUBeult  to  xeeanelle  the  public  and  private 
muuests  Involved  •  •  *  the  plan  here  projected  does  not 
Involve  the  question  ot  pubUo  or  private  ownership  of  either 
«B«atlon  or  dlstrttratlon  •  •  *  the  private  companies  would 
SSittraf  taoiMMd  xm  ai  their  pivsent  fadlltles;  through 
not  having  to  fliaanee  m  part  at  least  new  generating  and  trans- 
mlsska  eaulpment"  and  La.  other  ways.  "The  pnq^osal  does  not 
involve  oompetmon  with  private  tanteraats  •  •  •.  This  goal 
doe«  not  Involve  neeeasar'Jy  any  great  Increase  m  the  number  of 
pubUely  owned  lines.  espedaUy  If  the  private  companies  cooperate 
hk  effecting  Tmlflt-***^  •  •  •  ptomo  eontrdl  Is  Impor- 
tant •  •  •  not  the  percentage  or  pubUely  owned  plants  •  •  *. 
Both  public  and  private  planta  will  find  advantage  hx  the  larger 
unified  setasme  *  •  *.  The  legal  and  oporathig  probtesos  ap- 
pear i^atlvely  trtvlal  tn  contrast  to  the  great  social  purpose  to 
be  accomplished." 


J.  The  World  Power  Conference  midreu  by  Mr.  Bm»a  Mmnly,  Vice 
Chatrmmn,  federal  Fewer  Commieekm 
tn  an  address  on  Regional  Ooordlnatlon  and  Integration  of 
■eetrle  XTtlUtles:  The  Federal  Fotnt  of  View,  at  the  World  Power 
OCBtfenaee  last  September.  Mr.  Basil  Manly.  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
IMsral  IWwer  Oosamlssioa.  gave  the  most  extended  eaposltlon 
of  and  ssgOBMBt  for  power  pooling  yet  made  Irr  a  Govwxunsoi 
It  to  solidly  Informative  and  can  be  obtained  from  tha 
ot  the  Wortd  Fower  Ooofersnoe.  mtsrlor  Building. 
.JBifly  also  eltee  tbe  Brttlsh  grid  system  as  an  example  of 
pooilng  and  finds  tt  '*wtil  edited  to  tbe  sdutton  of  the 
«T»t  of  eieuUfcal  sivply  *°'  tbe  ana  which  It  serves  and  to 
jagiytds  a  sound  foundatkm  for  future  eipanslfm" 

Whlla  waning  against  liaatj  commitment  to  any  q>eclflc  plan, 
ha  sets  out  five  major  consldarstlnns  wtidx  must  obtain  In  tbe 
ciganlaatlan  and  management  of  regional  power  pools  for  the 
Ifatkm.   Hwae  are: 

(a)  Federal  fgf»«»«—  to  operate  the  pool  consisting  of  a  board 
of  dlrsetocB  en  which  Oovemment  men  should  predominate,  but 
la  vrtileh  ngloMa  a^eas  and  private  utilitlea  would  have  "effective 
vdaa."  li       1 

(b)  Tha  board  mMt  hava  power  to  "acquire  eontrol  of  or  con- 
atraet"  a  trsiMmlsslnn  network.  Be  adda:  "In  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  it  w«uld  Xkot  be  desirable  for  thla  agency  to  purchase 
trensmissfcrn  ffitl^l****  or  construct  them  exoq>t  where  necessary. 
All  tha  practical  objaettvea  of  tbe  pool  can  be  obtained  aa  effec- 
ttsaly  toy  loMe  of  traasBsisiton  farllltles  sa  hj  purchase." 

(c)  All  pubUe  and  private  company  iiwuwis  of  the  pool  must 
toe  required  to  place  their  generating  jdants  and  transmission  lines 
under  the  contrtd  of  the  board. 

(d)  An  dlsbrltoutlon  systeasa.  pubUe  or  private,  must  purdisse 
feelr  atoulesals  power  fren  ths  board. 

(a)  Ttoa  board  must  be  asthforlBSd  to  finance  or  construct  addi- 

statlosis  If  and  whan 


wblA  bave  been  oot- 
that  in  the  proper  fnordlnatton  of 
projects  wtOi  thoae  d  pilTataly  owned 
wa  have  tbe  meawa  not  only  ef  avoMlag  what  ssay  ottaer- 
to  be  a  daagswios  and  tlasliiMitlie  conflict  toot  aleo  o( 
,  far  large  geogri^;akleal  reglona.  and  psrhs^iM  for  ttoe  Nation 
SB  a  whole,  beneflts  that  could  not  be  earared  enept  tlaroagh  tha 
by  the  Federal  Govensaent  of  tbe  potentlaUtlee  of 
ar  resoureee  and  the  uttttaatton  of  tae  energy  ^ua 
In  proper  wwwrttnatkm  with  tiM  energy  reeeurcee  of  private 
utmty 


i,  INMie  etatemunt  by  Dr.  Arthvr  M,  Morgan,  Chairmmn,  the  Ten^ 
-^^  aessee  FaUey  Authority 

It  Iswaa  known  that  Ghatnnan  Arthur  X.  Morgan  and  Director 
ot  Power  David  B.  LlUenthal,  of  the  Tenneasee  Valley  AnttMrtty. 

itewe  on  power  polity.  Ron  prees  nqports  it 
studying  tbs  BritMi  grid  syafeam  on  the  grovmd 
a  yeasa  ava.  Mr.  Tilienthal  etmduded  that  any^  gaMsal  appllcatlan 
of  its  prlndplce  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  region  was  Inconsistent 


with  the  tart  and  plain  Intent  of  the  Tenneseee  Valley  Authority 
Act.  Dr.  Morgan  believes  in  the  pool  system  and  advlBBS  a  much 
oreater  deciee  of  cooperation  with  the  Commonwealth  *  Southem 
Cwporatlwi  than  MrLlllenthal  believes  advisable  or  safe.  Dr. 
Mocgiui  made  a  public  etatement  of  his  views  in  the  newspapera 

of  Sunday.  Janiiary  17.    I  quote:  .    .  ^ 

*T  am  of  the  opinion  that  swne  type  of  power  tranwrmssum  pool, 
as  recently  suggested  by  the  Prealdent,  perhapa  aomewl^  along 
the  lines  of  the  British  grid  system,  may  prove  to  be  desirable. 
One  form  of  pool  might  be  somewhat  as  follows: 

"The  power  pool  organization  would  own  the  transmission  lines. 
It  would  not  generate  electricity,  but  would  buy  It  from  the 
private  or  T.  V.  A.  power  plants,  which  would  remain  in  their 
pteaent  ownership.  The  pool  would  transmit  that  power  and 
sell  it  at  irtutleeale  to  any  local  distribution  system,  either  pub- 
licly or  privately  owned.  The  transmission  pool  would  buy  from 
the  cheapest  sources  and  would  sell  wherever  the  power  was 
needed.  Tills  method  would  reduce  the  total  amount  of  gen- 
crating  capacity  necessary,  for  If  any  region  needed  more  power 
than  tl»e  pluxts  in  that  region  could  supply,  ths  Shortage  oould 
be  met  from  eome  other  region  whwe  there  was  a  surplus.  Such 
a  project  would  raise  quesUons  vital  to  all  Interested  partlee. 
Before  a  transmission  pool  could  be  establlahed  It  would  be  nec- 
essary for  the  parties  to  agree  on  the  general  conditions  of  pur- 
tiuyse.  transndsslan.  and  sale."  (New  Yoric  Times,  Jan.  17,  1937, 
p.  1  seq.) 

On  September  28  Dr.  Morgan  prepared  another  extended  memo* 
randum  setting  out  his  views  on  power  pooling  and  pleading  for 
cooperation  with  the  utility  companies.  They  sre  puassllng  and 
subtle  docuxDcnts.  There  Is  an  appearance  of  falmees  to  both 
sides  of  the  power  controversy  alongside  unwarranted  assumptions 
and  Inntiendos  which  lead  to  shocking  and  surprising  conclusions 
and  reconunendatlona. 

For  ezamide,  throughout  both  documents  Dr.  Morgan  insists 
that  it  is  high  time  for  the  Government  and  the  T.  V.  A.  Board 
to  make  known  Its  general  policy  and  attitude  toward  the  private 
fsQinpftntow  In  Order  that  they  may  know  the  fate  awaiting  them. 
Further,  he  does  not  believe  In  the  "throwing  of  great  power 
systems  Into  premature  and  unprepared-far  public  ownership^ 
and  "I  believe  that  a  considerable  period  of  eq>enment  and  de- 
vaic^jwaent  will  be  neceesary  before  America  la  prepared  for  whole* 
sale  puUIc  ownership." 

Here  are  two  false  impressions.  First,  that  progressives  are 
advocating  a  rapid  aoqiilrement  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
great  private  power  systems.  Second,  that  there  la  no  T.  V.  A. 
power  policy  in  existence.    Both  are  ridiculous. 

Those  who  fought  for  12  long  years  against  the  "ruthless"  tac- 
tics of  the  Power  Trust,  which  Dr.  Morgan  a<tanita  have  been 
practiced  "by  some"  private  companies,  can  assure  him  they  had 
a  definite  policy  in  view  and  that  policy  was  written  into  the 
T.  V.  A.  Act.  It  Is  the  greatest  public  ownership  power  project 
ever  started  In  this  Nation.  It  gives  every  preference  to  munlei- 
palttles  and  nonprofit  cooperatives  desiring  wholesale  public  cur- 
rent. Senator  Noaais  knew  the  dangers  of  sabotage  and  waa 
careful  to  put  In  the  act  a  requirement  that  every  oOoer  and 
emfdoyee  should  take  an  oath  that  he  or  she  had  faith  tn  tha 
principles  of  the  act.  It  therefore  comes  as  a  sad  surprise  to  the 
progressives  of  the  country  that  Dr.  Morgan  apparently  doea  not 
understand  the  act  and  has  little  faith  In  pubUc  projects. 
He  says: 

"I  regret  to  say  that  tl>e  power  companlea  in  tbe  Tenneasea 
Valley  region  have  not  been  assured  as  to  what  are  the  intentions 
of  the  T.  V.  A.  concerning  them.  It  Is  my  personal  conviction  that 
such  disclosure  stM>uld  be  made." 

Doea  the  doctor  think  the  T.  V.  A.  Board  has  power  at  will  to 
alter  the  purposes  of  tbe  act  by  admlnlstraUve  metboda?  Next, 
Dr.  Morgan  says: 

"Public  oinclals  should  cease  coercion,  as  by  subsidies  to  dupli* 
eating  and  computing  systems,  by  threats  of  constructing  duidiut* 
Ing  systMu  If  arbitrarily  fixed  prices  are  not  accepted,  or  by  threata 
of  disruption  of  private  systems  with  tlie  effect  of  preventing 
refinancing  of  the  private  companies." 

The  assumption  here  Is  that  the  progressives — and  President 
Roosevelt  himself  must  be  included  In  thla— have  Inaugurated 
unjustifiable  warfare  against  the  utilities.  Tluit  baa  been  the 
claim  of  the  Power  TVust  for  25  years.  Bvery  time  tha  Oovemment 
or  tbe  States  have  attempted  to  regulate  them  or  have  boon 
forced  to  expose  their  «h^tTni>i«.«n  and  corrupting  tactlca  they  have 
set  up  the  cry  of  "persecution."  The  shoe  Is  on  tbe  other  foot. 
It  la  the  utilities  who  have  started  warfare  whenever  govammani 
has  attempted  to  protect  the  public  Interest  or  utlUae  publlo 
property  for  the  public  welfare.  It  Is  notorious  that  the  power 
division  of  the  T.  V.  A.  has  leaned  backward  to  be  fair  to  Com- 
monwealth A  Southem,  and.  as  Senator  Noaaa  baa  pointed  out,  it 
is  this  holding  company  which  has  broken  its  word  and  flouted 
public  authority. 

Again,  Dr.  Morgan  xn-ges  the  need  of  mora  'Experiment  wttti 
pttbUe  ownership."    WeU.  the  first  pubUc  Ught  idant  was  estab-^ 
llshed  In  1882.    We  now  have  around  2,000  of  them.    Several  ara: 
of  large  size,  like  Los  Angeles,  Seattle,  Tscoma,  Springfield,  Jack- 
sonville, etc.    Los  Angeles  has  Just  bxillt  one  of  the  greatest  trans- 
mission lines  in  the  world.    Foreign  visitors  to  the  World  Power 
Conference  were  amaaed  at  the  Government  dama  completed  anit* 
imder  construction.    We  have  the  example  of  our  neighboring' 
Ontario  Hydro — a  «400,000,000  dollar  concern.    It  la  the  success  oi- 
these  "experiments"  that  made  the  d«nand  for  yardstick  planta 
and  municipal  ownership  today.    It  is  a  chief  puipoae  at  the 


Fower  Ttust  to  cause  delay  and  kill  this  movamaBt^  Dr. 
gan's  timid  engineering  aoul  may  want  to  espertment  ancthsr 
generatKm.  Tha  people  do  not.  He  may  have  ormfirtHnoa  in  tha 
good  will  and  trustworthiness  of  most  prtvate-campany  exaeutivea. 
The  people  and  those  who  have  had  to  fi^t  them  know  better. 

PlnaDy,  In  his  memorsndoim  of  Septonber  28,  Dr.  Morgan 
advances  other  tttn"=«ng  propositions.  He  demands  that  If  a 
municipality — Chattanooga,  for  example— desires  to  sstabllsh  a 
public  distributing  system  in  its  borders,  it  must  first  purchase 
the  private  company — and  mark  UUs — ^'at  fair  value."  This 
means  water  and  all.  in  practice.  He  doea  not  say  what  should 
be  done  if  the  company  refuaes  to  aelL  TTiere  are  other  condi- 
tions of  like  order.  But  enoi^^.  Public  minded  experts  agree 
that  the  conditions  of  "coopegiktion''  urged  by  Dr.  Morgan  are 
in  contravention  to  tbe  T.  V.  A4Act  and  will  frustrate  Its  purpoaa. 

THX  CA8B  AOAXlffST  TRI  POOL 

The  foregoing  wlU  make  clear  at  least  the  essential  prindplea 
of  the  Brttlsh  grid  system  oi  pooling  which  it  Is  proposed  to 
apply  to  the  United  Statea,  of  course  with  necessary  modificationa. 
We  may  now  turn  to  the  statements  of  some  prominent  oppo- 
nents of  the  power-po<d  pcdlcy. 

1.  United  Statce  Senator  Oeorge  W.  SorrU 
(SUtement  written  for  this  bullattax) 

Senator  Oaoaoa  W.  Noaas  Is  strenuously  opposed  to  any  schema 
of  cooperation  between  the  Oovemment  and  the  private  power 
companies,  espedaUy  in  a  set-up  which  would  giva  tha  private 
Interests  any  control  whatever  of  public  agendea  or  limit  them 
In  any  way.  In  this  connection.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
for  15  yean  Senator  Noaaia.  In  Senate  debatea  and  articlea.  baa 
constantly  proclaimed  the  doctrine  that  electrical  supply  Is  a 
natural  monopoly  and  has  supported  the  engineers  In  their 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  lowest  production  coat  and 
hence  lowest  retail  ratea  can  be  achieved  only  through  wide- 
spread unlficatlcm  and  Integration  of  generation,  transmission, 
and  distribution  facilities.  He  desires  this,  howewr.  to  be  op- 
erated xmder  public  auspices  as  the  only  real  solution  of  the 
power  problem. 

Concerning  the  preeent  propoeal  to  introduce  the  British  grid 
sjrstem.  he  saya:  ^^ 

"I  have  no  faith  in  the  so-caUed  power-pool  system  which,  in 
effect,  proposes  to  put  the  people  Into  partnoship  with  the 
Power  Trust. 

"I  agree  with  the  engineers  that  from  a  technical  standpoint 
■o-called  'unification'  is  sound  as  it  would  save  some  duplication 
of  generating  and  transmission  eqiilpment.  I  sgree  with  the 
financiers  that  It  would  save  some  capital  Investment  and  Interest 
charges  and  hence  somewhat  lower  the  cost  of  wholesale  cxirrent. 
From  what  I  have  learned  from  the  writings  of  technicians  and 
experts,  this  is  mainly  what  they  are  thinklrvg  about.  But  they 
seem  to  have  little  concern,  and  cannot  guarantee  to  Congress 
and  the  people,  that  tho  benefits  would  be  passed  on  In  fuU 
measure  to  the  people  in  lower  rates,  but  that  is  the  main  ques- 
tion. Who  is  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  economies?  Let  us  look 
into  this  problem. 

"These  pools  would  be  managed  by  Joint  boards  on  which 
governmental  bodies  and  private  corporations  would  be  repre- 
sented. It  would  be  unfair  to  ask  this  $13,000,000,000  privato 
electrical  Industry  to  turn  Its  generating  stations  and  huge  trans- 
mission networks  over  to  a  public  board  on  which  it  was  not 
represented. 

"But  who  dare  say  that  the  Power  Trust  would  not  instantly  go 
into  politics  to  control  the  appointments  to  the  board  of  men 
supp<Med  to  represent  the  public  interest?  This  Is  what  the  power 
corporations  have  tried  to  do  and  in  a  large  degree  succeeded  for 
SO  years  in  the  appointment  or  election  of  Stato  regulatory  com- 
missions. The  result  inevitably  would  be  that  the  grids  or  pools 
would  be  administered  in  the  Interest  of  the  Power  Trust,  rathsr 
than  of  the  consumers. 

"But  even  if  the  Power  Trust  should  turn  honest  and  Induce 
some  angels  to  oome  down  from  Heaven  to  repreaent  them  on  the 
boards,  it  would  not  remove  the  chief  financial  objection  to  this 
bright  scheme.  Munldpal  and  Oovemment  owned  rtectrlc  planta 
amortize  their  Investment  and  the  people  always  look  forward 
with  pleasure  to  the  time  when  the  capital  debt  on  their  plant 
would  be  paid  off  and  their  rates  reach  rock  bottom.  Privato 
corporations  refund  and  never  liqtildato  their  capital  debt  and 
this  pool  scheme  would  nuike  the  utility  corporation's  capital 
(probably  water  and  all)  a  fixed  thing  on  which  the  people  would 
have  to  pay  Interest  and  dividends  for  all  time  to  come.  ^  They  can 
never  achieve  the  low  rates  they  need  and  can  get  from  their 
own  plants  If.  as  the  new  scheme  proposes,  this  privato  Interest 
load  Lb  kept  on  their  backs. 

"Another  serious  objection  to  the  pool  between  private  corpo- 
rations and  public  systems  of  generating,  transmitting,  and  dls- 
1  tributing  electridty  Is  this:  The  privato  companlea  are  very  prop- 
erly moved  in  their  entire  operations  by  profit.  Ihey  are  In  the 
business  for  profit.  Public  systems  sre  not  concerned  with  profit. 
They  are  concerned  only  with  service.  The  pooling  of  these  two 
Interests  is  Uloglcal  and.  I  thinir,  impossible.  Advantage  might 
be  had  in  pooling  of  private  corixiratlons.  all  moved  by  profit. 
Advantage  could  be  gahied  by  the  pooling  of  public  systems,  all 
moved  by  service.  But  3^ou  cannot  pool  private  systems  with 
public  systems  any  more  than  you  can  mix  oil  and  water.  They 
are  fundamentally  and  inherently  different. 

"I  am  oppoaed  to  the  proposed  power  pool.  I  would  carry  out 
the  T.  V.  A.  Act  In  good  faith  and  adopt  ita  prlndples  at  other 


Oovemment  planta.    I  would  not  destroy  ths  Isgltlmsfa  inv 
ment  of  any  person  In  privato  companlea.    When  they 
dlsaatlsficd  with  tha  proflta  they  are  making,  I  would  tooy  ttoam 
out  and  pay  a  fair  price. 

"Private  utility  operators  have  proved  they  cazuaot  ba  trurtad. 
Five  years  ago  they  solemnly  promised  the  American  paopla  they 
would  abandon  their  wicked  ways,  play  square,  stop  deceptive 
propaganda,  get  out  ot  poUtioa.  and  dladpllne  unruly  mambers 
who  broke  these  pladgaa.  The  industry  baa  not  kapt  tatth.  Thatr 
antisodal  tactics  continue  as  before,  and  they  have  evan  broken 
their 'solemn  contract  with  the  T.  V.  A.  "Hkey  ara  not  to  ba 
tnvted,  and  hence  I  look  with  grave  smnlclon  <m  all  this  flna 
talk  about  'cooperation'.  *uniflcatlon'.  nntofratlan'.  and  ao  on. 
Wa  are  <mly  beginning  to  get  tha  real  beneflta  ot  our  long  fight 
with  the  power  intaests.  and  this  la  not  tha  tlma  to  |^  into 
hamfas  with  them." 

2.  Addreae  o/  J.  D.  Boss.  aieMber  of  tA«  g.  M.  C,  and  emgiineet- 
iftaaapsr  o/  Ctty  Lii/M,  Seattle,  Was^ 

Mr.  J.  D.  Boss,  member  of  the  Securities  and  Knhanga  Oom- 
mlSBion.  electrical  engineer,  and  superintuident  of  SeatOa'a  $55.- 
000,000  "City  Light"  system,  addressing  tha  Investosent  BankarT 
Association  at  Augusta.  Oa..  December  5  last  on  Public  Power: 
Ito  Financing  and  Ita  Advantagea.  eipressed  hja  opporttian  to  p6ol$ 
aafcdlowa: 

"Any  attempt  at  a  partnership  (between  jmbUe  and  private 
systems) .  It  Lb  safe  to  say.  has  never  been  a  success  and  can  never 
be  a  suooesa.  You  cannot  make  a  partnership  between  a  concern 
that  carries  ito  indsbtednass  forever  when  ita  atmcturss  have 
rotted  Into  the  earth,  and  whoae  Ideal  is  to  make  dhrMsnda  on 
that  perpetual  capital  cost,  and  a  cozuxm  that  rapidly  paya  out 
ite  debt  and  whoae  ideala  are  for  service  Instead  oi  profit.  Any 
compromise  of  a  rate  between  theee  two  would  ba  InJurtoUB  to 
the  public  wlien  their  proper  right  la  a  lower  rsto. 

"Cities  and  diatrtcte  are  best  Intertted  to  Federal  plante 
there  are  eoonomlc  beneflte  on  one  or  both 


Ideals  and  tbalr  ayatem  of  oparattan  ars  tha 

"Both  munldpal  and  Fsderal  systems  may  be  lutsftlad  wtlh 
private  power  oonoema,  but  only  for  the  Interdiangs  or  sale  of 
power  and  not  In  any  way  with  a  partnership  of  mansgsmant " 

J.  United  Statee  Senator  Homer  T.  Bone,  o/  WaahingUm 

(Btotement  written  for  thla  bulletin) 

Senator  Bom.  aa  an  attorney  andaupportsroftheTsooaapahlla 
plant,  haa  had  26  years'  pracUcal  expcoienoe  with  the  wiathoda  ot 
private  utlliUaa,  and  Lb  an  expert  In  thla  field.    He  aava: 

"I  am  opposed  to  any  so-caUed  power  pool  wbldi  would  of 
necessity  and  wUl  probably  Involve  an  incluslffln  of  tha  valnatton 
of  privato  utility  properties  as  a  part  of  tha  asauaaad  value  of 
such  a  pool,  thereby  protecting  the  Inflated  rato  atiuctuiaa  of  such 
compsiUes.  We  have  the  same  proposal  In  my  Steta.  due  to  tha 
Imminence  of  the  great  public  projecte  at  B<mneviUa  and  Grand 
Coulee. 

"The  only  way  that  privato  power  compaaim  can  pcofeset  tbalr 
so-callod  Investmente  and  validate  the  flood  of  sacoiltlas  sold 
to  the  public  and  grabbed  by  the  Insiders  for  nothing.  Is  to  now 
literally  kid  ua  Into  some  sort  of  a  pool  arrangement.  The  whcia 
theory  of  such  a  pool  Is  antipathetic  to  the  whole  yardstick  doc- 
trine. The  Idea  Is  a  dever  one.  but  It  is  dever  at  the  expenss  of 
the  whole  theory  which  I  believe  underlies  the  New  Deal  program 
on  power.  Ite  adoption  means  that  the  yardsUA  idea  goes  Into 
the  ashcan  " 

4.  Editorial  comment  from  the  Electrteal  Workart  Journal,  ottolal 

organ,  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Elaetrieal  Workart,  Os- 

eember  issue,  1938 

"There  la  an  old  saying,  potent  in  ite  practicality,  aa  foUowa,  It 
you  cant  beat  'em.  JcJn  'em.'  Many  wlaa  onea  now  believe  that  tha 
private  utOlUes  have  adopted  this  slogan  In  rsf ersnce  to  ttoa  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  development  •  •  •  crttioa  dadars  that 
if  the  0rid  system  IS  borrowed  from  Kngland  that  it  la  llkrty  to  do 
tha  following  things: 

"1.  It  Is  likely  to  do  away  with  tlia  yardstick  method,  becanae  in 
pooling  power  (me  can  no  longer  determine  what  powar  la  pri- 
vatdy  generated  and  what  la  pubUdy  generated.  Itasrafors  thsvs 
will  be  no  standard  by  which  coat  of  pvoductlan  may  be  dstormlnad. 

"2.  American  privato  utllltlea  are  so  loaded  with  water  and  tn- 
fiated  values  that  no  Just  rato  can  be  granted  the  mwiaiinHga  If  tha 
electridty  generated  in  watered  plante  la  pooled  with  doetrictty 
generated  In  pubUdy  owned  i^ante.  This  Lb  not  the  caaa  to  Great 
Britain." 

5.  Bepretentative  John  E.  Banktn,  of  MlseUttjtpt 

Congressman  Johw  S.  Rsiocix.  of  Mississippi,  holds  that  tho 
power  intereste  are  to  favor  of  the  pooling  of  power  sugysatad  for 
the  T.  V.  A.  region.  In  a  stetement  Issxied  November  26  last  ha 
said  In  part: 

"An  attempt  ia  now  being  made  by  the  power  totereate  to  wreck 
the  T.  V.  A.  and  thereby  wreck  the  entire  power  program  of  this 
administration  by  tying  them  up  with  a  grid  system.  It  would  de- 
stroy the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick.  If  they  can  succeed  to  this  they  hope 
to  do  the  same  thing  at  Boulder  Dam,  Grand  Coulee.  Bonnevlde, 
Peck.  St.  Lawrence,  and  all  the  other  public  projecte  now  tmder 
construction  or  in  contemplation.  *  *  *  To  yldd  to  this  de- 
msnd  now  is  to  capitulate  to  the  very  corrupt  Inftuencea  over  vrlilch 
we  have  Just  won  our  most  signal  victory  (meaning  the  election  of 
November  3)  and  deliver  the  consumers  back  to  the  Bectrlc  Trust. 
It  would  be  a  crime  for  which  I  do  not  ballova  ttia 
would  stand." 


:^ 


s/  ai^iwu  was  tini^MimBKcim   •    Buu    iuiuui;i|Mu   uwuersiup    wtuiy.     *«   is   ■    ciuei   purpose   oz    UM 


tne  T.  V.  A.  Act  In  good  zaun  *tmi  aaopc  its  principles  at  ouua  ■  wuuiu  buuiu. 
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n 


tabor 


of  mt  ttamdard  raaromi 


Labor 


VMar  tbe  healing  -Proiwal  to  TooT  Pow»  B«Kmroe8' 
on  December  29.  last,  said  edltorlaUy;  ^^  moUm 

^^ma  the  My  poiper  eon^ai^ea.   On  paper  the  actoMae 


riamtnatlop  win  lafuai  "■"7  K*****r*r^  _ jiLtrtanrji  MM^ta  the 
the  Uon  an  to  Ue  dowa  toreUMr  *»«*«P^^^  •°?~J?L^ 
S^^^  soon  be  inalda  Ae  Mon.  F*  ««*^^»JLfiS2f 
3ra  century  cities.  Statee.  and  tte  HXttgnal  <^ortima^^ 

ha^  "de.^  S32S'«^'SKd'£^''S.^S5^ 

rT^wa^^lMr  that  wwUd  be  the  vvOxA  ^  «» 

^TSrVBttTa^SoTemnient  baa  poured  ▼utmrna  *•©  Jfcedle- 
■  iiiriMSMt  fl<  Iftwda  Sheali  an«  othsr  prejscta  to  set  up  ]wd- 
stidu  to  deteimlae  a  iato  prftaa  far  tiaetrtel^.  The  plan  baa 
«^sd.    •    *    *    IteM  of  t^"**"*-  of  conwmiwa  have  been 

SSrSto-JTtt  ftSTtlie  Itat  leal  «jwttSpn  tt  it--  era 
tenoomMIUd  to  IMa.  Aad  aov  tfhen  fletory  is  In  attfht  ttia 
CMmamttTMkad  to  lay  down  m  >rd>  and  f era  a  caaOOxut- 
SoTirt^ttM jntrnts  which  have  been  gougtag  the  people  Xor 
'     ■■  than  a  gnMratton* 


BMua  In  ttaee  fT^sMMaase  bbci  ooiaraao  jhs^ 
■^^  -         -      attofeeaoMta 


develop 

i>  aad  other 

_         tf  tiM  Mtacal  OmMiiiaemr  to  he  aoM  «a  aad  dhrtriboted 

by  the  ealstuig  prtiate  eom^Milii  aad  maaMpalttlse  which  are 

JLHa^^S'SLL  Or.  lloigaa  ealla  In  tale  artteV)  a 

■iBwaal  •*    That  la  what  the  Indaetiy  waata  but 

WW.  It  eaaaoi  gat.   U  pooUi«  the  aest  beat  bett 

Perhana  the  best  answer  la  the  fact  that  a  surrey  of  around  QM 

adltarlal  and  aewa  and  niagaalne  artldea  before  and  after  the 

•(Bwrw  mMMu  ofSipteniber  M  te  '^eaptore  the  poesl- 


la  aey 


^^ ^ ^    _ is  for 

e(  e  poeL   The  Bsetrteal  wirtd.  of  November  «..««rj:  ^  ^. 
iiiiswiill  blT  owa  epiatai.  Dr.  A.  X.  Ibvgaa  said  that  the 
"  between  the  Tenneaeee  Valley  Authority  and  pub- 

i  Msn  flMvraMe  thaa  hevstoiore.    H  Urie  opinion 
by  f«t«e  deseiou— ale.  Weadcn  L.  WUkle.  pnaMent 
aealth  *  Southern,   may   devrtop   into  ttM  public 
of  the  boor  Itar  the  jpatteaee  aad  foresight  exhibited  In 


fer  the  BritMi  pM  system  orlglaated 

with  Itae  leaders  of  the  prlvrnte  power  companies  themeelvee  aided 
by  the  bankeia  and  laias  useca  oC  Industrial  power  and  not  with 
ihe  fiiniieBliii  Ibnsa  of  Orsat  Bntaba.  concerned  orer  laqp  use 
rataa  fW  the  meaaee  o*  the  people.  ^  .^ 

Charlea  Men.  of  Great  Brttain.  who  was  a  leader  tn  Ita 

'    "The  grid  wae  aot  tmpesed 

ostry  by  act  of  Vaztlaaaeat.' 

teemtlaDal  baekgfouad  of  uto- 

£d  OMBt  ■main  BBBde  the  (electrtcal) 

,  far  the  pM  ligiiiatliiB  ae  the  ea^  way  to  trtog 

about  leaulta  that  all  thought  desirable.'*    (Etoetrleal  WarM.  Sqit. 
l»,»tm.   Article  on  tte  Woild  Power  OoaCereaoe.) 
Miglaad  had  ao  liaiaaifcsiiiii  networtcs  llfee  the  vatted  States. 

mn  M  milsli  ladusUy  wee  to  eaaipeto  la  the  wertd  markets — 
%^m*tm  tbe  grtd  which  waa  naanrril  by  the  sale  of  bonds  to  the 
pnhBc  end  ptaeed  nadsr  '^he  Oentral  Beetrtct^  Board"  oa  which 
tta  anhilB  aad  private  taKtaatry  are  leprteented.  It  was  created 
br  n  act  e(  PaiUaaiesit  la  19M  aadar  the  ooaeorvattva  Baldwin 
government.  It  doee  not  concern  itself  with  retail  dlstrlbutkm 
or  chew  latea  to  the  people. 
Statue.  Por  50  ycaze  mtmidpally  owned  plants  had  far  outnum- 
prtvatriy  owned  jpiants  in  Oteat  Britain.  As  cc  1936.  the 
stood  as  foBows: 


PoMio 

lia.b««ff»e.<at.b«."«til]tlis. 

BO 

iSAooaooo 

£Xi,9K,0B0 

M5 

7001 QM 

"""         Jl  lUiHiJ  i  1     1    t1     ' 

2,tn,aoo,<m 

—            --           Mmij^ 

£13,825.000 

*"  ""    * 

„  for  iliMsiitlr  aerrloe  la  ron^B^^^  ^J«^^]^ 
^mS.  Aatn  the  united  mirtea,mo^!WMahMidel^P^^ 
S^nviee  up  and  turn  proftts  into  the  city  trtmrnsTY  to  rednce 
SJlaSUvotOMim^j  $18.160000  wae  ao  turned  back  aad 
not  anotted  to  mte  reduction  as  tn  Ontario.  

"^rSSS^i^m^j  proftts.  e  to  iip«s"S;^sS?JSSiS 

aT«Mt/.fi  statOB  and  income  at  serrecal  <TP«»l^P"'*»,2224^o!r* 

-  ■  vhaw  tM.«M  tuim  navinc  ftwwii*!  dlTldende  ox  zron  ^  *o  lo  per- 
St  S?to  SvS?iSSS.?S«u.  !»•«*««  (««*  Bichange 
Setal  Teer  Book.  London.  1886.  pp.  1^7-3038).  „^„,^^^ 

Aooinpromlse:  The  British  grkl  tea  typteai  ^"^  g«°Pf°°^ 
to  iSS^Seflaandal  tntarests  aad  the  oonaervatlTeB  not  only 
SnStS  SLmS^and  made  thetr  poetUon  "P^  '^f  f^  ^y 
mMtaK  up-to-date  methods  but  headed  off  the  pro^eeslwa  ct 
r^SStBrit^  led  by  the  Labor  Party.  In  the  movement  for  netion- 
SSuS^^SiiSflSvSit  «tt««n\^03^  Wgh  imte.  ajnjhojn  bva 
SSlamentary  Committee  on  l^strlb^loa.  which  reported 
S^S^  A  distinguished  «»«»«»  »^i?^?5^  "^SSf^LT^  «« 
S^^  central  Bectridty  Board  had  done  »  «<»°i>2*!2?,^** 
Mat  of  corruption,  but  -on  the  <»*5«L5«J^ J^l»?225rS.S" 
posed  upon  it  by  legislation  gave  protection  to  ^"[fj;^  "«»- 
Stto  insure  thit  nobody  ooold  be  damaged  by  Ita  acttvltlea  In  the 
smalleet  possible  degree.^ 

SUIOCAXT  Aim  COHCLTTSIOX 

ProDonents  of  the  power  pool.  It  wiU  be  noted,  base  their  argu- 
mStalSSSy  on  technical  Vnd  engineering  grounds  aad  assume 
noola  will  be  mfP'fr**  ^  the  public  interest. 
•oTOoSSnts  admit  technical  wlvantagee  but  point  to  mftM«e- 
mSjThey  hold  that  the  pool  ^stem  would  put  the  uUlltles 
J^i»mto  iSSre  iSgSoualy  than  iw  and  that  they  would  cor- 
runt  "coopermtlon"  Just  as  they  have  "regulation.         _,„   .   .^^ 

BoweTcr,  they  point  out.  If  honest  cooperation  be  assumed,  toe 
refusal  of  private  companies  to  amortize  capital  investment  costs 
as  do  pubUo  plants  constitute  an  overwhelming  objection  ftom 
the  consumer's  viewpoint.  «..««».t 

Take  a  look  at  that.  The  tadustry  now  claims  a  total  capltja 
Investment  of  $13,000,000,000.  Around  80  P««*P*^  ,^*tvJ*  w 
Keneratii«  and  transmission  plants,  or  around  $7300.000,000.  a 
this  were  frozen  into  national  power  pools  the  V^V^'J^ZSriL 
percent  interest,  would  go  on  paying  annually  $488,000,000  for- 
ever   It  would  not  be  amortized  as  in  the  PWeral  and  municipal 

The  other  thing  to  which  the  proponents  of  power  pool*  appear 
to  doee  their  eyes  is  the  fact  that  we  are  still  In  a  state  o<  war 
farced  upon  us  by  the  private  utilities  and  that  there  la  no  indi- 
cation that  the  Morgan  interests  and  others  which  actually  con- 
trol the  industry  are  ready  for  an  honest  peace.  It  is  a  ttumrand- 
to-one  shot  that  they  would  continue  the  same  tactics  they  have 
used  for  80  years,  are  using  today,  whether  inside  a  "cooperative 
set-up  or  outside  of  it.  

prom  the  consumer's  viewpoint,  the  safe  course  Is  to  pursue 
the  pollclea  set  up  by  Congress  In  the  T.  V.  A.  Act  which  Dtrector 
Llllttathal  of  the  T.  V.  A.  has  endeavored  to  execute  and  which 
now  appears  to  be  the  real  cause  of  the  controversy  between  him- 
self and  Chairman  MnrE«^n  ot  which  the  public  haa  heard  so  much 
and  knows  so  little. 


the  put  wsa 
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have  not  been  aaatertally  reduced  atnee 
but  an  latenstve  campaign  for 
that  the 


A  True  Merit  System  Needed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

.or 

HON.  ED.  V.  IZAC 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdetif,  Junuary  28, 1937 

Mr.  IZAC.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  spent  aeveral  hours  in 
eonskleratiGa  of  H.  R.  1531.  Although  I  TOted  for  the  bill 
oa  final  passage,  I  did  so  with  the  belief  that  It  was  the  best 
we  could  obtain  at  the  present  time,  and  that,  as  its  sponsor 
eteimed.  it  might  prove  to  be  the  first  step  in  the  formation 
of  a  career  scrrice  for  the  Post  Qfllee  Department. 

An  investigation  of  the  Recoro  win  show  that  I  supported 
every  amoubnent  offered  to  better  the  merit  features  of  the 
bill  and  that  several  of  these  amendments  were  accepted  by 
the  membership  in  the  teller  vote  only  to  be  reversed  by 
actiaa  of  the  ^mse  on  the  final  roU  call.  I  believe  it  in- 
cumbent on  me  to  point  out  some  very  perttnoit  facts  in 
connection  with  this  legislation. 

By  Executive  order  of  last  July  the  President  of  the 
United  States  made  it  mandatary  that  appcrintments  to 
first-,  second-,  and  tfaird-dass  post  <rfBces  be  made  from  a 
competittve  examination  with  the  best  qualifled  receiving 
the  appointment.  That,  to  my  mind,  is  the  true  merit 
system  as  tt  should  function  practically. 


11.11. 1531,  on  fbc  other  hand,  provides  fOr  tbt  appotatmeht 
of  one  of  the  first  three  on  an  eligible  roster,  which  still 
permits  discrimination  against  the  ane  who  has  passed  high- 
est in  a  competittve  examination.  This  is  not  a  true  merit 
system. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  further  that  by  'lalanketing  in** 
an  of  those  who  happen  to  be  in  office  today  very  little  chance 
of  promotion  wiU  result  for  the  civil-service  emidoyees  in 
these  post  offices,  for  it  appears  that  the  only  way  an  oppor- 
tunity for  such  emplojrees  is  Ukdy  to  be  ereated  is  by  the 
death  of  the  present  incumbent. 

I  should  like  to  see  a  real  opportunity  for  promotion  for 
every  person  in  the  Postal  Service  becaose  it  is  in  keeirfng 
with  our  American  traditions  that  "even  the  lowliest  among 
our  sons  may  scxne  day  be  President.'* 

I  am  also  inclined  to  believe  that  the  adoption  of  this  bin 
win  mean  the  elimination  of  those  prefcreuee  rights  hereto- 
fore granted  to  veterans  of  our  wars. 

Lastly.  I  fear  that  the  adoption  oC  this  biU  wiU  not  result 
in  the  elimination  of  pcMUcs  from  ttie  consideration  of  ap- 
pointees to  these  post  ofllces:  and  I  am  sincerely  tn  favor  of 
legislation  which  win  result  in  giving  appointments  to  those 
best  qualified  as  determined  by  a  competitive  examination 
open  to  every  citizen,  without  disaimination,  fear,  or  favor, 
and  without  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Ifemben  of 
Ccmgress. 

As  for  myself,  Mir.  Speaker,  I  fed  Chat  my  time  can  be 
better  employed  tn  the  interests  of  aU  of  the  people  of  my 
district  if  I  am  rdieved  of  the  necessity  of  making  investi- 
gaUons  and  recommendations  for  the  filling  of  these  offices. 
Therefore,  I  heartily  concur  in  any  decision  or  move  that 
would  result  in  the  placing  of  this  responsibiUty  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  civil-service  authorities. 

I  trust  that  the  CivU  Service  CkHmnlttee  win  continue  its 
efforts  and  finally  present  to  the  Congreas  a  bin  which  win 
place  an  of  our  vast  army  of  public  servants  in  a  true  merit 
system. 


Tbe  Farm  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  McGILL 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  Jamutn/  Z9. 1937 


ABTXCLB    BT    BON.    HENRT    A.    WAUJkCE,    SBCRETABT    OP 

AGBICDLTUBE 


Ifr.  McGIUiu  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  have  prtnted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  written  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Wallaee,  relative  to  tbe  farm  pro- 
gram, printed  in  the  New  York  Times  under  date  of  Janu- 
ary 3,  1987. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
prtnted  in  the  Baooaa,  as  follows: 

Iltom  tbe  New  Tark  Ttanea  of  Jan.  S,  19S7] 

Waixjkcs  liars  a  Faaic  Paooaan — Baiaivcb  Wbbik  Aoaicowoaa  aaa 

iMVOsxar,  ams  Bsrwanr  tbs  Two  Oaouvs,  la  Bb  Ommcwm 

By  Henry  A.  WaUaoe.  Secretary  at  Agrlcnltura 

X.  Tax  vuvixM  uuuMimi 

Anyone  who  travels  £rom  Arkanaaa  to  Gaacgla  by  automobile,  aa 
Z  <U<1  recantty.  cannot  help  reallaUiK  that  the  agrteultural  pcoblem 
Is  far  from  solved.  In  this  area  ttafera  ara  hundzeda  of  thousands 
ot  miserable,  unpalnted  shacks,  ooDstnieted  moca  thaa  60  yean 
ago.  some  of  them  with  holes  In  the  roof  and  aoma  without  glaae 
in  the  windows  or  doora  In  the  door  openinga. 

In  the  territory  through  which  I  traveled  the  weather  waa^  on 
the  whole,  more  favorable  than  uraal.  aad  the  cotton  yleida  per 
acre  were  higher  than  customary.  Tike  prtoe  waa  zelativrty  good, 
partly  because  of  the  wi^  in  which  the  crop  had  been  daaa«Bd  by 
droughts  in  Iteaa  and  Oklahoma. 

The  cotton  farnun  of  Southeestem  United  Stataa  waea  in  a 
t^atively  prosperoge  situation,  aooordlng  to  aU  acommte;  aad  yet 
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Z  lane  never  aaan  among  ttie  peasantry  of  Snrope  poverty  ao 
abjeet  aa  that  which  eslrts  in  this  favorable  ootton  year  m  the 
great  eotton  Statee  from  Arkansas  on  to  the  eeat  eoeat. 

Becauee  I  was  traveling  with  repreaeatataves  of  the  Reeettlement 
AdmlBlstratlcn  who  knew  intimately  many  at  the  people  in  the 
unpalnted  ahacka.  it  was  poaable  to  stop  to  vlstt  with  them. 
Both  Neyoes  and  whitea.  they  seemed,  on  the  whole,  to  be  aa 
xmuBually  eourteoua,  floM  lot  at  people  with  aa  extnordlnary  eenee 
of  obligation  with  regard  to  debts. 

There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  bom  In  tenant 
and  aharecropper  hamee  who,  U  given  the  aaiaa  ^anee.  would  do 
aa  weU  aa  the  chlldm  of  the  w^-toHlo  people  In  any  dty  er 
town.  It  la  Important  to  thlak  about  these  people  becauee  thaw 
are  the  gieat  reeervolr  of  our  future  population,  "naey  prodaeed. 
Juat  prior  to  the  depreeslon.  00  to  70  percent  aM»e  ehlktaen  thaa 
were  neceaaary  to  replaoe  thiiwieiivee.  At  a  time  whea  our  imail- 
gnUion  hes  been  largely  ihut  off  and  wh«&  the  fanaere  at  ths 
North  aie  producing  only  SO  to  40  pnxsent  more  ehlldrea  than  are 
neceaaary  to  replace  themselvee.  tbe  slgnlftnance  of  the  mleeraMy 
houaed.  mlaerahly  fad.  mlaarably  olothed  but.  tn  fMeral,  geaatt- 
cally  fine  and  protlfle  people  of  the  South  beoomea  apparent. 

It  la  aot  the  fault  of  theae  people  that  their  altuatlon  la  what 
it  la.  nor  Ii  it  the  fault  of  the  landlords  aad  wealthy  people  of 
the  South.    The  entire  United  Statee  la  to  Maaee. 

By  what  riender  threarte.  hanga  the  wiUars  of  theea  one-hane 
taaaat  eotSon  farmeral  Tiie  etnknfei  or  death  ef  the  mule  bslagi 
Instant  tragedy.  The  haaard  of  weather  Is  alwaya  pneeat.  There 
le  alwaya  *>*•  ^anja*  of  a  ffi<ii^t«  drop  la  oottoa  prloea.  Aad 
dark  and  alalsfeer.  ■f  ~*«»«t  in  the  background,  continually  thraat- 
enlng  theae  "*""«»»  of  human  belnga,  is  tbe  poasihUlty  that  tech- 
nology  may  make  acme  sudden  change  In  the  >^'*g'**«"  of  cotton. 
Whak  vill  the  mechanical  cotton  picker  do? 

2>;  k  even  more  Important,  what  about  the  effect  of  varkms  types 
of  atttfldal  fibers  which  are  more  and  more  being  patfeetedt 
What  about  the  dealra  of  the  industrial  nations  of  the  outside 
world  to  btqr  ootton  from  nations  to  whom  they  can  send  indua- 
trlal  gooda  rather  than  from  a  country  which  keqia  out  ttielr 
Indosbrlal  gooda  by  a  high  tarlirr 

Over  an  aoutheastem  United  States  the  land  is  gullied  and 
washed.  Ttaa  of  mllllnine  of  aoea  hate  loet  their  topeoU  com- 
pletely. ReglfTna  which  sumMrted  line  plantation  homes  before 
the  war  now  fall  to  produce  as  much  as  100  pounds  of  cotton  to 
the  acre.  We  have  heard  about  ghost  towaa  left  by  lumber  or 
mining  <^>erations:  even  more  pitiful  are  ttie  ghoetly  rural  arsae 
from  which  the  fertUe  aofl  has  dlaappeered.  and  where  petmie 
cling  to  their  homee  under  aa  imposalMe  situation,  not  rsaliUBg 
fully  what  has  happened.  Changing  mailceta.  changing  soils. 
^^nfliwg  technology,  and  possibly  even  changing  climate,  all  theea 
things  one  ponders  when  one  meete  the  mlaery  of  the  fazmen 
face  to  face. 
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are  many  other  parts  of  the  couat^f  where  the  egrtcul- 
tnrai  eitnation  la  ae  SsspWetis  aa  la  the  Booth.  But  there  la  ao 
other  place  where  the  effect  of  our  international  poUey  la  ao  strik- 
ingly felt.  The  Oora  Belt  aad  the  Wheet  Belt  each  have  etandlng 
over  them  a  specter  almost  aa  threatening  aa  the  one  atenrtlng 
over  the  Cotton  Belt;  but  the  wheat  aad  the  oora  feimera  ara  la 
a  better  poeltlaa  to  make  edjustmente.  Ifoeeover.  they  have  a 
higher  standard  of  Uvlng  in  the  first  inetanoe 

The  wheat  problem  Is  wodd-wlde  aad  thsra  la  every  probability 
that  2  years  of  Just  average  weather  over  the  entire  world  will 
oeate  a  wheat  erlala  almost  as  great  aa  that  of  1M3.  There  ere 
many  typaa  of  agricultural  producta,  the  demand  for  whfc^  sk- 
paada  with  the  Increeeeil  purohasing  power  of  eonsumers.  But 
in  the  caae  of  the  more  advanced  countrtea,  like  the  United  Stataa, 
England,  and  Trance,  proqperity  brlnga  about  very  little  iacrsass 
in  wheat  consumption. 

The  new  varieUea  of  wtieat,  the  new  typee  of  machinery,  the 
land  4q[>aMd  up  In  Argentina,  Aitstralla,  Canada,  and  Bussla,  aad 
tbe  enoouragement  given  to  wheat  groerlng  in  the  nationa  ot 
Europe  by  goveramente  fearful  of  war— aU  thaee  thlnga  indicate 
the  oertalaty  of  a  wheat  problem  which,  with  ordinary  weather, 
can  eeally  imiiiw  itaelf  in  terms  of  50-cent  wheat  to  Smeriraa 
f  armMs  within  2  years. 

Tlie  corn-hog  situation  is  not  quite  eo  ominoas  as  that  ef 
wlieat.  but  with  ordinary  weather  it  alao  wlU  briag  about  ea- 
traorJtn^T  proMsms  The  market  for  com  bee  been  lilminlshsrt 
by  more  than  10  percent  because  of  competition  from  gasoline. 
It  haa  been  '•t-^t^f**^  pwheps  another  10  peroeat  bi 
haa  devckped  methods  of  feeding  whieh  enable  a  boahri  of 
to  produce  more  pouada  of  milk  or  aaeet. 

The  market  for  com  through  hoga  hae  dsprsawd 
Germane  no  longer  take  our  lard  and  the  Brttlah 
only  8  per  cent  of  their  pork  requizements  in  the  United  fftetai. 
whereee  foraMrly  they  eatlsSed  20  psroenS.  Huasaa  beiags  la  the 
United  Statee  eat  pcrhapa  tOfiOOfiOO  fewer  buahela  ef  ecea  a  year 
now  than  formerly. 

While  the  use  of  com  eugar  haa  InrTeeesS.  the  luduetelal  uae 
of  corn,  ee  a  whole,  bee  gone  up  very  little  aad  th«e  Is  no 
likelihood  that  tt  wfll  go  up  aubeteatlally  at  aay  thne  la  tbe  near 
future.  Whea  petroleitm  anppUae  rua  tfaort,  ee  they  laevttahly 
wm  ecme  day,  it  aesme  men  llktfy  Chat  the  iaduetrtal  ehwnlate. 
in  their  eeerch  for  aaotor  fad.  win  turA  to  aeme  cheeper  eouroe 
of  uowet  thaa  oora. 

(X  course,  on  the  bright  side  cf  the  farmers'  pictara  la  tbe  feet 
that  ao  parceat  of  com  la  turned  lato  aaimal  piodueta 
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dnuuki  for  anlinal  producto  c^^umIs  with  taa««»ed  pirwywlty. 
iStoulldlLt  wZmIod  whlchioawleMM  to  have  .tMted  In  a 

SSEd  to^  toOMMd  oonamnar  purchairtng  power  TW»  should 
MKdiln  bmSdonand  for  n^t  and  dairy  P«^ct.  "»«^  «?* 
oTearn:  Balanetng  off  th.  darti  agalnat  the  *>^iJ*«*«.<*  *? 
5eS?.  weaIni«S»  that  %  year.  <« -titoary  ^StJ^^g^y 
Wg  com  prloee  down  to  80  oenta  a  bushel  on  Mldweet  lamM. 

1  HAM  iiBMi  aikad  to  dlaeiHa  the  "ecuuowiy  of  ■earetty**  as  It 
^  .tftoamire  and  the  eoantry  m  general.   This  ^nse  hiia 
^»2«uirfortunate   mleundwtandlng   than   atoo*   any 
I  know  of.     Mo  pweon  to  his  sense*  can  adrocite  an 

"•Stotroe  that  thecapltallette  system,  to  It.  «»P««tt!«  ««Si 
fer  proflta.  brings  about  scarcity  agato  and  again.  But  anyone 
wJo^  an>«Sp«»»blllty  wbiterer  for  helping  to  work  out 
oMMrmMntal  •Yulee  of  the  game"  which  Influence  volume  of 
ISSK  miir5y««^.y^  Which  could  bring  about  an 

"•n'SSjd^iiS^Sf  clearer  thinking  if  we  ce«««l  to  use  the 
phrase  -economy  of  seardtT  todlscrimtoately.  or  to  ^^^*V^^ 
RjSnomy  of  abundance"  without  regard  to  tte  reallrtlc  proWems 
«r  ttM  narkct.  It  would  be  better  If  we  turned  oi»  attention 
mrtead  to  way.  of  progreeslve  balance  as  a  means  of  attaining 
tmT^iM— rt  .bundance.  ^^     ~  ^  ^ 

It  li  not  an  "economy  of  abundance^  to  have  in  the  United 
BJtera^rTf-oWonoO.000.000  bushels  of  wheat  if  the  nault 
of  such  carry-orer  Is  to  push  wheat  prleee  down  to  SO  cents  a 
burii^  and  to  create  unemployment  In  the  eltlee.  ^^ 

under  the  cMltallstlc  system  the  human  stomachs  to  that  pert 
of  the  world  with  which  the  United  8Utee  can  <»<>»«»*??"  P|;jJ*^ 
Xklyvn^  the  present  mlea  of  the  game  a  ji  hold  raly  so  mu^ 
wheat.  If  more  than  this  amoant  of  wt*at  is  produced  tne 
iSSt  IS  not  the  feeding  of  the  multitude,  but  the  «»»tructt«t 
of  the  purchasing  power  of  thousands  of  farmers  and  city  people. 

The  capitalistic  system.  If  ft  Is  to  be  saved  must  strive  tor 
gomnm^tal  rales  of  the  game  which  promote  balance^  if  the 
Sapltaiistie  syrtem  reaUy  1.  to  serve  modem  society.  "  ^J"*  "J 
oOly  strive  for  such  rule,  bat  slso  f or  tbose  rule,  whl^  favor 
the  increased  use  of  technolagy  to  a  way  to  proinote  a  co™  <« 
mommTbahuic..    Instead  of  this  phrase  "progressive  balance  . 

S2Z^t?l25?io  S^Slanced  JW^"  ".^^S*. TS 
diatetttmesAtog.  but!  think  both  phrases  are  suggesUve  of  the 
H^tt^g  I  have  to  mtod.  __■.. 

In  changing  the  rules  of  the  game  from  year  to  year  to  order 
to  DComSbtelanoed  progress  it  Uosentlal  for  all  the  people^ 
the  united  StatM  to  have  continual  acceas.  to  m  ^P"^f?2 
«ay.  to  the  itema  of  new.  which  dladose  to  "«  t^^  •*«■  ^^^ 
tlnyi^  Watam^  uingreM  to  agrlealture  is  more  difficult  to  attain 
than  to  todustry,  beoaosa  there  are  so  many  more  individual  oom- 
p«M»«^  unit,  and  mwauiw  of  the  unforeeeesble  effect  of  weather, 
and  crop  dleease. 
r.  to  order  to  make  balanced  progren.  has  more  and 
the  devloe  of  the  corporate  form  of  organization,  char- 
tMed  on  a  State  basis  but  operating,  to  the  case  of  t5j»8«^ 
industilsl  eommodltlee.  on  a  conttoent-wlde  baws.  OfttimM 
theee  cieat  cornoratloui,  with  their  ocmcentratcd  buytag  power, 
can  tJtm  unfair  advantage  of  the  farmera.  especially  to  years  of 
umasuaDy  favorable  weather.  ^  ^ 

ntmuM  of  th»*  situation  farmer,  have  more  and  more  come  to 
fed  the  need  of  devrioplng  for  themarivee,  through  the  Oovmi- 
nMBt.  a  type  of  bargatolng  power  whMA  gtvea  to  them  tha  aspral. 
lemO.  and  eoonomle  equivalent  of  that  which  the  corporate  tocm 
QgoiiHihMtlon  glvee  to  the  great  oorporatkm.. 
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people  say  that  if  there  Is  to  be  balanced  progrMS  there 

be^ra^mentatlon."    They  eay  this  Is  especially  true  to  a 

deoentrallaed  todurtry  like  agriculture.  I  snppoee  there  has  al- 
way.  bwn  ragtowntatlon  since  human  beings  began  to  live  to- 
eettier.  All  law.  have  to  them  something  to  the  nature  of  rcgl> 
mentation.  FCr  myself.  I  have  always  preferred  to  uw  the  jduaae 
"rulos  of  the  game"  rather  than  -reghnentatlon."  ^ 

Uhdoubtedly  the  moet  estraordtoary  regimentation  to  the 
united  Statee  today  Is  that  repreaented  by  the  rule,  of  the  game 
that  the  PMeral  and  State  Oovemments  have  permitted  our  m- 
dustrlal  and  other  eurporatkma  to  set  up  and  to  use  for  cbn- 
tnOlng  eo  mu^  of  our  economic  life.  The  average  empOoyee.  the 
average  consunwr,  even  the  avtfage  stockholder,  accept,  or  has  to 
iOMe  by  the  dedslcas  made  by  our  eorporatlons,  sanctioned  by 
TftemwX  cr  State  law — deri^'^*  that  directly  affect  employment, 
pcleea  and  proftta.  .        . 

"Corporate  regimentation'*  Is  eo  omnipresent,  eo  much  a  py 
of  the  air  we  eoDtinually  breathe,  that  we  have  ceased  to  recog- 
p»M  tt.  The  great  corporations  weor^  first  to  the  field  of  regl- 
nMBtattOB.  and  a|>pwently  aome  of  them  are  Jealous  of  agrlcul- 
tina  and  labor,  a.  theee  two  graat  eonwimtog  groups  endeavor  to 
notfe  out  OQwespondtog  ndes  of  the  game  for  themeelvee. 

Agrleultare  started  working  out  rules  of  the  game  correspond- 
IM  to  those  to  the  great  eorporatlons  xmder  the  Agricultural 
Ad]«»tment  Act  of  193S.  Ctude  as  this  act  may  have  seemed.  It 
had  to  It  eo  much  that  was  ecoiunnlcally  and  sodally  sound  that 
a  majority  of  fermers  of  the  Xtolted  Statea  aeem  determtoed  to 
emittoae  to  this  dlreettoB.  They  dlsdoeed  ttielr  attitude  to  the 
<i»ttlqo  of  1986,  and  even  more  emphatically  following  the  election. 


'PK.M  i>  TM*  onastlon  to  my  mtod  that  the  Constitution  of  tb* 
uSTsta^^K^tfd^n  the  -pint  of  the  found«»  ratha 
SST^  Seli,lrlt  rf  special  pleaders  'o'  the  great  c^p^oaj 
tosuch  as  to  enable  the  farmers  to  work  together  for  b^ced 
wtSSi.  But^doubtadly  the  precedents  established  by  the 
g^Se  Court  to  recent  years  serve  In  some  measure  as  a  berrter 
be^veen  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  "Pj*"  p'  the 
SvlMConstltutlon.  In  this  connection,  the  new  booklet  by 
Chartes  Beard,  entitled  "Jefferson.  CcrporaUons.  and  the  ConsJ^ 
tutlon".  cont%»"*  some  well-taken  pctots. 

-  V.   APPLTINO  THK  RULBS 

With  ordlnarv  weather  the  problems  of  agrlcultiire  to  the  year. 
Immediately  ahead  are  certain  to  be  so  complicated  by  shifting 
rtWkets  and  the  impact  of  technology  that  It  will  require  the 
utmost  cooperation  on  the  part  of  men  of  good  wlUto  aU  classes 
U  the  moetserlous  difficulty  to  the  entire  social  structure  Is  to 

In  saying  this  I  realize  that  the  problem  of  keeping  progress 
and  adjustment  In  business  on  a  balanced  baste  te  almost  as  great 
as  that  to  agriculture.  And  there  now  begin  to  appear  not  only 
the  problem  of  balance  wlthto  agriculture,  within  labor,  and  with- 
in industry,  but  also  the  problem  of  progressive  balance  between 
these  groups  In  seeking  such  balance  between  the  groups  It  is 
exceedingly  Important  that  the  emphasis  bo  laid  on  tocreaslng 
balanced  production  of  those  things  we  aU  need  and  want,  at  a 
price  low  enough  to  pass  such  increased  balanced  piodiactioa  VmVo 
consumption,  but  at  a  price  high  enough  to  keep  such  increased 
production  coming.  To  bring  about  such  balance  on  an  ever- 
ascending  standard  of  Uving  it  seems  essential  that  there  be  a 
wlden)read  diffusion  of  purchasing  power. 

Obviously,  governmental  rules  of  the  game.  Insofar  as  they  apply 
to  any  particular  class  or  region,  should  not  violate  this  broad 
concept  of  the  economic  welfare  of  the  whole.  PubUo  opinion 
should  be  so  well  informed  that  it  will  be  Impossible  for  any 
group  or  class  to  violate  for  long  the  formula  of  the  general 
economic  welfare.  The  corporations  which  hold  up  prices  unduly 
and  unfairly,  or  which  restrict  production  unduly,  should  have 
their  governmental  power  to  fix  unices  or  restrict  production  taken 
away  from  them.  ^  ,       ,        -  ...^ 

It  Is  exceedingly  important  that  the  governmental  rule,  of  th. 
game,  whether  expressed  to  monetary  policy,  tariffs,  attitude 
toward  corporations,  or  what  not,  should  not  distort  the  Judgment 
of  millions  of  pe<^le  as  to  the  eventual  rewards  which  may  be 
expected  for  certato  types  of  activity. 

From  an  economic  and  a  governmental  potot  of  view,  one  oi  tne 
great  sins  of  the  1920's  was  the  governmental  pcdlcy  which  en- 
couraged the  acciunulation  of  billions  of  dollars  to  corporate  sur- 
pluses that  were  used  to  finance  the  stock  market  boom — a  bocxn 
which  dtetorted  the  Judgment  of  millions  of  people.  Those  to 
posltKms  of  responsibility  in  the  Government  should  continually 
be  alert  to  dangers  of  this  sort.  It  Is  a  governmental  duty  to  see 
that  the  rule,  of  the  game  avoid  encotiraglng  speculative  exceeseJi 
which  send  productive  human  efforta  toto  channels  where  they 
are  not  eventually  needed.  

While  nothing  has  yet  i4)peared  during  this  recovery  period  to 
the  nature  of  a  speculative  boom  to  real  estate,  we  must  guard 
ualnst  the  possibility  of  such  a  boom  starting  to  the  next  3  or 
4  year,  and  flnaUy  destroytog  the  benefita  of  a  considerable  part 
of  the  New  Deal.  The  question  might  be  raised  as  to  whether 
oertato  modifications  might  be  made  to  both  our  Federal  and 
State  laws  to  minimize  the  harmful  effecte  of  real-estate  specu- 
lation. Also  the  real-estate  associations  themselves  might  for 
their  own  benefit  foster  education  among  their  members  to  mlnl- 
Tpt—  the  harmful  effects  of  real-estate  booms. 

VI.   FSOBUCMS   TO   BB   SOLVD 

During  the  <yyTPi«g  10  years,  under  the  Oovemment  rules  of  the 
game  that  are  adopted.  It  seems  to  me  we  should  be  creating  a 
greater  degree  of  economic  and  social  security  for  the  next  genera- 
tion of  farmers  to  the  United  States  than  ha.  been  provided  so 

We  shall  be  determining  the  degree  to  which  the  unforeweable 
acddenta  of  farming,  such  as  weather  and  pesta.  can  be  eliminated 
by  the  gradual  adoption  of  practical  forms  of  crop  Insurance,  we 
shall  be  detenntoing  the  degree  to  which  sensible  production 
adjustment  can  maintain  farm  Income  at  a  potot  high  enough  to 
do  Justice  to  agricultiire  without  harm  to  the  consumers.  We 
shaU  determtoe  the  extent  to  which  the  soil  fertility  of  the  United 
States  can  be  maintained  for  future  generations.  We  shall  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  It  is  wlthto  the  power  of  government  to  stop 
the  wastage  of  himian  as  well  as  soil  resources  that  grow  out  of 
farm  tenancy,  and  start  the  teiutnt  farmers  of  the  United  States 
gradually  on  the  road  to  ownership  or  at  least  greater  sectirtty  of 
tenure  as  fast  as  they  demonstrate  their  ability  to  farm  efficiently 
and  plan  their  personal  economic  affairs  sensibly. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  both  In  the  cities  and  to  the 
country,  are  awake  to  theee  problems  as  never  before.  They  have 
the  faith  that  we  shall  strive  resolutely  to  solve  them. 

I  have  been  asked.  "Is  there  danger  of  a  peasant  group  to  the 
United  States?"  I  am  tempted  to  say  that  one-third  of  the  farm- 
ers of  the  United  States  live  under  conditions  which  are  so  much 
wont  than  the  peasantry  of  Emrope  that  the  city  people  of  the 
United  States  should  be  thoroughly  ashamed.  One  of  the  first 
problems  te  to  bring  this  group  up  to  a  level  as  high  as  that  of 
the  peasantry  of  Kurope.  This  is  the  Job  to  which  the  Resettle- 
ment Admtolstratlon  has  addressed  Itself  to  Ita  activities  embrac- 
ing some  500.000  farmers.  It  Is  a  slow  Job.  which  will  still  b.  only 
partially  solved  50  years  hence. 
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1%a  Uhttsd  States  has  been  aa  backward  to  uiaetlng  the  prob- 
lems of  ita  faimna  as  it  has  been  to  providing  social  sscmlt^  for 
Its  city  workers.  In  parte  of  the  United  Stataa,  there  1.  a  tr«- 
mendou.  preamre  of  populatloo  on  the  laiad  which  makea  any 
solution  difficult,  azul  at  the  moment  Impoartble.  Tet  to  the 
country  as  a  whole,  we  have  a  sufficient  volume  of  natural 
reMuroe.  k>  that  we  can.  when  American  ingenuity  .ddressss 
Its^  effectively  to  the  problem,  bring  about  a  solution  for  both 
our  farmers  and  our  dty  workers  far  superior  to  that  which  has 
been  reached  to  the  ooimtrlea  of  northwestern  Xurap?. 

But  w«  are  not  out  to  any  way  to  o^y  Burope.  For  we  believe 
that,  with  our  advantages,  now  that  our  social  conscience  has 
been  aroused,  we  can  do  a  better  Job  of  pursuing  a  oourae  of  pro- 
grentve  balanoe  to  attato  balanced  abundaztoe  than  has  been 
done  to  the  pMt.  We  dnrald.  of  course,  profit  by  the  experlenoea 
of  other  countries.  But  our  real  task  is  to  achieve  progressive 
tftti«^T«*^  wlthto  agriculture,  wlthto  todustry,  and  between  agri- 
cultiue  and  todturtry. 

In  other  word.,  we  need  to  work  out  relationships  that  are  bal- 
anced but  not  static,  and  that  brtog  progress  aiMl  abtmdanoe. 
Our  man-power,  our  machinery,  our  science,  and  our  resources 
can.  If  these  r^tlonshlps  are  worked  out.  give  our  people  a 
standard  of  living  such  as  they  have  never  known.  I  am  con- 
vtooed  that  this  will  ultimately  be  poaslhle  under  our  American 
form  of  democracy  and  through  social  and  economic  devioee  that 
are  to  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  Western  Hwnbyhere. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  O'BRIEN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  29, 1937 

BCr.  O'BRIEN  of  Blichlgan.  Sfr.  Speaker,  100  j^ears  ago. 
on  January  26. 1837.  Michigan  was  admitted  as  a  State  of  the 
Federal  Union.  There  had  been  some  delay  owing  to  a  dis- 
pute with  Ohio  about  the  southern  boundary  line.  Tlie 
Ordinance  of  1787  for  the  government  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory provided  tbe  southern  line  of  Lake  Michigan  as  the 
line  of  the  southam  boundary  of  the  State.  Ohio,  however, 
claimed  a  more  northerly  boundary  Une.  Finally,  Michi- 
gan acceded  to  the  Ohio  claim  and  took,  in  lieu  thereof 
territory  known  as  Uie  upper  pmlns«l>i 

Previously,  stirring  events  in  early  colonial  history  had 
taken  place  in  Michigan.  The  saintly  Father  Marquette  had 
made  the  first  settlement  in  1668,  and  akmg  the  eastern  shore 
of  Lake  Michigan  had  passed  to  his  eternal  rest 

Tlie  courtly  Cadillac  had  founded  Detroit  In  1701.  At  this 
time  the  solitude  of  the  vast  forests  of  Mlcdiigan  was  un- 
broken by  the  sound  of  the  woodman's  aze.  Tbe  great  oaks, 
hickories,  walnuts,  and  maples  towered  secure  in  majestic 
grandeur,  and  in  all  the  region  of  the  pine  there  was  audible 
as  yet  neither  promise  nor  prophecy  of  the  ridi  harvest 
yrbkh  the  lumberman  of  another  day  was  to  reap.  Tbe  dk 
and  the  deer  and  the  bear  and  the  beaver  and  buffalo  were 
undisturbed  in  tbe  woods,  and  choice  fish  were  abundant  in 
the  lakes  and  streams  of  the  peninsula.  Tbe  weiUth  of  iron 
and  coi>per  ore  m  the  Lake  Superior  region  was  as  yet  un- 
known. With  the  triumph  of  General  Wolfe  on  the  Plains 
of  Abraham  and  the  fall  of  QudDec,  the  territory  embcaeed 
in  Michigan  passed  from  the  French  founders  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Tgwg^«*h  The  eaiiy  Ftench  settlers,  however, 
had  left  an  abiding  imixint  on  the  region  and  for  many 
decades  Detroit  retained  its  character  as  a  French  settle- 
ment. When  peace  was  negotiated  at  the  close  of  tbe  Revo- 
lutionary War  the  Une  of  the  Great  Lakes  was  followed  as 
the  proper  boundary  between  the  lands  of  the  American 
Union  and  the  lands  of  the  British  crown,  and  no  name  Is 
more  conspicuous  in  securing  the  Northwest  TerriUxj,  as  it 
was  then  called,  to  the  American  Union  than  that  of  the 
colonial  soldier  and  pioneer  explorer.  CoL  George  Rogers 
Clark.  Conspicuously  written  in  the  annals  of  early  Michi- 
gan is  the  name  of  Father  Gatelel  Richard,  irbo  instituted 
higher  education  and  preached  the  gospel  and  ministered  to 
his  flock  as  the  true  shm^herd.  In  the  War  of  1812  Detroit 
fen  into  the  hands  of  the  English  by  the  surrender  of  Gen- 
eral Rcdl,  but  at  the  same  moment  started  the  career  of  that 


flhistrious  son  of  lOehlgan,  Lewis  Cass,  who  broke  his  sword 
rather  than  surrender,  even  in  the  face  of  his  superior  offl- 
oer.  Then  followed  his  career  as  Governs  of  the  Territory 
of  Mkdiigan.  as  Secretary  of  War  in  Preaident  Jackson's 
Cabinet,  as  Ambassador  to  France,  Senator  of  tbe  United 
States,  Secretary  of  State,  and  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

The  Ordinanoe  of  1787  for  the  government  of  the  North- 
west Tarltoarj  had  proclaimed.  "Rettglon.  moraUty,  and 
knowledge  being  indispeasahle  for  good  government,  schocds 
and  the  means  of  education  diall  forever  be  encouraged.** 
No  commonwealth  in  the  world  makes  provision  more  broad, 
complete,  or  thoroui^  for  the  general  education  of  tbe 
people.  It  has  been  the  settled  conviction  of  tbe  people  of 
Michigan  for  many  years  that  there  can  be  no  more  worthy 
expenditure  of  public  moneys  than  in  the  training  of  men 
and  women  in  useful  knowledge,  and  they  have  acted  upon 
that  conviction. 

Twenty-five  hundred  years  ago  tbe  prophet  Nahum  sp(Ae: 


The  chariots  shaU  rage  to  the  streets.    They  shall  Jostle 
against   another  to  ttie   hroad   ways;    they  shaU   run  Ilka   th* 
Uglxtntogs. 

m  Detroit,  the  heart  of  the  automobile  industry,  beats 
the  pulse  of  the  modem  industrial  civilisation.  The  auto- 
mobile has  revolutionized  industry  and  revoiutioniaed  liv- 
ing. Tbe  founders  of  the  industry  were  themselves  work- 
men, mechanics.  Out  of  the  almost  Incredible  growth 
of  the  industry  has  developed  a  new  aristocracy  of  wealth 
and  power  and  a  new  serfdom  of  machine  woikers.  Let 
an  concerned  revert  to  the  birth  of  this  industry  and 
raJiae  that  its  pioneers  were  themselves  worklngmen — toil- 
ers and  mechanics — and  then  out  of  its  great  ri<dmess  lay 
the  basis  for  a  secure  living  for  those  Uiat  toil;  for  a  recog- 
nition of  the  rightful  worth  of  labor.  The  great  forests  of 
Michigan  which  <moe  yielded  a  lumber  industry  that  was  tbe 
greatest  in  the  countiy;  its  mines  of  copper  and  Iron  and 
coal;  Its  almost  unlimited  deposits  ai  salt;  the  newly  dis- 
covered sources  of  oil;  its  fresh-water  fisheries;  its  wbea* 
farms  and  fruit  trees;  its  climate  and  beautiful  lakes;  its 
pe<q;>le  drawn  from  many  varied  races  of  the  earth,  a  true 
melting  pot;  and  its  greatest  richness,  the  energy  and 
courage  of  its  citiamry.  all  ocnnbine  to  justify  tbe  scroll  on 
the  seal  of  the  sovereign  State  at  Michigan.  **If  you  seek  ft 
fortunate  peninsula,  look  around  you." 


Aliens  on  Relief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  KOKTH  CABOUHA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  January  29. 1937 


EDITOBIAL  FROM  8ATOBDAT  SVENINO  POST 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Bfr.  Presklent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  puUlshed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Cohgussioimz. 
Rscou  an  editorial  from  the  Ratairriay  Bvening  Post  of 
January  23. 1937. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  tbe  Rxooan.  as  follows: 

[rrom  the  Saturday  Xrantog  Post  of  Jan.  tt.  ltST| 

A  MTTJJOIf 


Ihere  may  be  aa  many  as  1.000j000  aliens  at  Illegal  entry  on 
our  relief  rolls,  suppoited  hy  taiqiayers.  according  to  Arthur  Krock. 
of  the  New  York  Times.  Ifr.  Krock  offers  this  as  another  c^dana- 
tlon  of  the  admlnlstratlon'a  eurloiia  hesitation  to  take  a  oensua  of 
ti»^  mwiiiiiUiyscI 

He  suggests  that  Oongrcas  may  be  about  to  be  asked  virtually 
to  suq;>end  the  naturalization  laws,  that  this  army  at  aliens  of 
illegal  entry  may  quickly  be  made  dttasens  to  as  good  stsnding 
aa  any  others. 

The  Times  Is  a  oro-admlnlatratkm  newspaper.  gensraUy  ua>- 
friendly  to  touaigratSoa  restriction.    Mr.  Krock  la  to  c^trs  syB»- 
pathy  with  his  newspaper's  poalUon  to  both 
and  conclusions,  thsvrtora,  are  that  nuieb 
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-nua  eoRMpondKit  dow  BOk  pratend".  b«  nya.  "to  any  loMml- 
!3&«St^i!M?ln  tiM  TTkiltMl  8tet«.    B«  abtfca  tlM  baltaf  tta« 

tntkm.  and  that  thla  anxtety  la  ona  reaaon  wby  aoma  of  J5« 
PntMntfa  aldea  hat*  oppoaad  an  aoeatata  oenaoa  of  tha  unem- 

^^tSSmbk  out  that   deportatton— If  thwa   w«ra   anywhwa   to 
<laportamUIbaa  paraomT-^imald  ba  mora  dxaatle  than  anything  In 

nSi  ^  1ff^JSy*waU  from  tha  hmnanltarlan  point  of  Tlew. 
Bottt  tha  faeta  ari  mada  oOelal  and  miblle  whUa  tte  nataralte- 
SoB  tevTnBMln  aa  thay  a>«  •  •  **  thare  will  ba  furioua  «t- 
taeka  acalnat  tha  Departaoant  of  lAbor  and  tha  Relief  Admlnlatra- 

S»irt5r5^by peraona wpraaantlng m^ Tto^PSj^?-  ^^ 
in— ^tw  IB  tha  UBltad  Cttataa  an  aabjact  to  deportation  there  wUl 
hmvnal  ot  failure  to  anforaa  tha  tew.  Slnoa  intrlngem^ta  of 
ouotaa  wUl  ba  manlf  cat  another  unpunlahed  Tlolatlon  will  be 
MuaUy  apparent.  And  alnce  tt  la  not  unreaaonable.  after  all,  for 
SIr2«?ttMayera  to  reaent  levlaa  •  •  •  to  pro^rtde  IWnga 
ta^tlaena  oTother  oountrlca.  there  will  be  a  large,  alnoere.  and 
niTfTnfi'>r  humaBltaHan  group  that  wlU  rmlae  the  roctf. 

«Ua%aat  In&ltratloQ  of  allena  on  the  roUa  of  the  unqnployea 
tfian  be  dlaeloaad  after  the  paaaage  of  a  law  clearly  revealed  as 
having  been  baaed  on  admlitfstratlon  knowledge  of  facta  not  made 
avaUahla  to  the  public,  probably  there  will  be  a  storm  anyhow. 
*  *  *  That  la  why  aome  people  In  the  administration,  fear- 
ttm  •  •  •  that  the  collection  of  actiial  statlstlca  cannot  much 
'  be  dodged,  are  studying  the  naturalisation  laws  with  a  view 
~~to  BUggaetlng  eoMtgeney  revision.'*  ^ 

If  Coi«reaa  war*  to  do  this,  the  break-down  ot  immigration 
x«strtctlan  oouM  not  of  course  stop  there.  An  Increasing  number 
o(  allena  Inevitably  would  flow  aeroas  oar  borders,  secure  In  the 
knowle^a  that  the  law  la  loaded  with  blanks. 

•HtmSaatly."  Mr.  Krodc  oontlnaes,  "•  •  •  It  was  tmpoaaHde 
tat  Administrator  Hopkins  and  hla  Federal  and  Stote  aldea  to  make 
an  efleektva  inquiry  bito  the  dtlaenshlp  stotus  of  every  one  who 
■DoUed  ftar  rtflef.  Bunger  and  deatttuttao  are  affairs  of  the 
rSrn^*  *  *  Wsawinalila  people  would  expect,  and  probably 
eoBdoae.  InfraetkiM  In  a  reasonable  degree.  But  if  a  censua  sho^ 
5^fi.wiM>  vhat  la  feared  by  aome  In  touch  with  the  reemployment 
•Bd  relief  aettvltlea.  rsaaon  might  fly  oat  the  window,  and  Mr. 
fhi|At»»»  matA  Seoietary  Perklna  might  find  theuiwelvea  the  oentera 
of  a  storm  violent  ffMW^>*  to  swesp  them  both  out  of  oatoa." 

Baaaon  already  baa  flown  out  the  window,  tt  aeema  to  us.  Madam 
Perklna  evidently  doea  not  like  the  Immigration  laws  that  it  Is  ^ 
doty  to  enforce.  She  cannot  be  accuaed  of  even  having  pretmded 
to  like  them.  Pnaumably  the  Border  Patrol  haa  been  as  vigilant 
m  Ita  lunasaf  nnmbera  p«nntt,  the  port  Inqpectora  faithful:  but  the 
Oapartment  Itsdf  haa  ttown  little  Intereet  In  stepping  illegal  entry, 
iSfdsftnttaly  laas  In  punMilng  it,  once  detected. 

Itomlgntfcm  raslrlotloos.  for  which  this  magaalne  haa  fought 
■kaafdUy  ainoe  the  war.  has  two  fundamental  aoelal  purpoaea.    One 
la  to  protect  Amsrloan  labor  from  a  constant  labor  surplus  that  la 
Md  to  wigaa  and  living  oondltlona  intolerable  by  our  standards. 
What  haa  labor  got  to  aay  abotrt  thatt 
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General  Motors  Corporatioii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF  MOSTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 

Fridaif,  Januarif  29, 19T7 


ABTICLK  BT  8AMUSL  ROMBR  ENTTIUD  TBOFIXJB  OF 
GBUBAL  MOTOBS" 


Vrn.  Mr.  President,  a  most  Important  article  ap- 
peared m  the  Issue  of  the  Nation  of  January  23,  1937.  Tlie 
article  Is  under  tbe  title  1>rafUe  of  General  Motars.**  I  ask 
that  the  article  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricokd. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rscois.  as  foUowa: 

(Ftom  the  Natkm  of  Jwa.  33. 1987] 
or 


By  Samiaal 

When  Btt-do«a  strlkea  tn  five  General  Motoaa  atntoBaobOe  and 
parts  plants  resulted  in  a  practical  paralyHa  of  prodoetlom  opera- 
ttona  and  fonad  direct  negotlatlona  betwean  national  oOeen  of 
both  ttM  conMmtloa  and  tha  union,  few  of  tha  workers  InTOlfed 
naUBSd  that  thsf  were  paitlcteattng  In  the  flzst  Important  battle 
Of  a  elvll  WW  whiek  wffllaifaly  dstarmlne  tha  industrial  progress 
of  ■mtriB  dnrtiv  the  nest  decade.  Par  tb»  attadc  on  General 
waa  baaleaUy  aa  attaok  c 


at  Wall  Street:  other  sectors  are  stert,  on.  alumlnjnn.  and  nibb». 
Sjd  the  dSmse  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation  waatte  ba- 
««»t.tiw>  of  a  Nation-wide  strategic  defense  In  the  oo^^ng  "urug^ 
WhS  the  United  Automobile  Workers  and  the  Committee  for 
Imiustrlal  Orjanlzatlon  with  which  the  iinlon  Is  sfflllatfid  chosa 
tha  automobUe  industry  as  their  first  base  of  oP«««<««».  ^^f 
did  not  pick  a  weak  link  in  the  national  set-up  of  WaU  Street. 
Fte  O  M  Is  one  of  the  giant  corporations  of  Amerlea — Ita  assets 
of  $1,368,633  035M  being  topped  In  the  field  of  manufacttulng 
entenwlse  oiUy  by  thoee  of  the  American  Telephone  *  Telegraph 
and  United  States  Steel.  General  Motors  stands  by  Itself  in^the 
autcnnobile  industry;  its  assessed  value  equals  that  of  Ford. 
Chrysler,  and  Studebaker  combined,  with  a  few  of  the  leaser  shopa 
thrown  In  for  good  measure.  Ten  years  ago  It  chaUenged  tha 
invincible  Ford  and  licked  him.  Fifty-five  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's 830000  automobile  workers  are  located  In  the  60  G.  M. 
plants  In  the  United  States;  thousands  of  others  are  boased  by 
O  M.  throughout  the  world.  G.  M.  manufactures  and  eells  not 
only  automobiles  but  household  appllancee,  gasoline,  airplanes, 
and  even  air  rides. 

It  began  its  existence  In  1908  with  the  goal  of  absolute  doml« 
nation  of  the  Industry.  In  the  early  hectic  days,  when  every 
flrst-daas  mechanic  who  could  raise  a  few  thousand  d<dlars  opened 
his  own  plant.  Wall  Street  took  alarm  at  the  spectacle  of  more 
th^n  000  competing  firms.  Ward.  Hayden,  and  Satterlee  (the  lat- 
ter a  Morgan  In-law),  a  New  York  law  firm,  began  negotiations 
with  Benjamin  Briscoe,  of  the  BSazwell-Brlscoe  Co..  an  early 
pioneer,  and  William  O.  Durant,  whoae  Bulck  then  led  the  field, 
axtd  suggested  a  meeting.  They  met.  Briscoe  later  wrote,  for  "the 
purpoee  of  having  one  big  concern  of  such  dominating  influence 
in  the  automobUe  Industry  as,  for  Instance,  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  exercises  in  the  steel  Industry,  so  that  Its  very 
Influence  would  prevent  many  of  the  abuses  that  we  believed 
existed."  The  projected  combination  would  have  Included  the  big 
four  of  that  time— Bulck.  Ford.  Reo,  and  MaxweU-Brtscoe — ^wlth 
all  checks  countersigned  by  Morgan.  This  plan  fell  tturough  when 
the  late  Senator  Couzens,  acting  foi  Ford,  and  B.  K  Olds,  of  Reo. 
each  demanded  $3,000,000  cash  before  they  would  enter  the  com- 
bination. The  Idea  was  then  discarded;  Morgan  wasn't  ready  to 
spend  $6,000,000  to  bottle-neck  automobiles — it  was  too  great  a 
Q)ec\ilationl 

Durant  and  Briscoe,  aided  by  George  W.  Perklna,  a  Morgan 
partner,  continued  conferences  on  a  further  proposal  to  form 
International  Motors — with  the  same  object  in  view.  But  when 
Stetson,  the  Morgan  attorney,  accused  Durant  of  double-crossing 
the  others  by  privately  purchasing  stock  during  the  conferences, 
the  Bulck  manxjfacturer  broke  off  negotiations  and  began  the 
organization  of  his  own  holding  company,  the  General  Motors 
Co.  of  New  Jersey.  He  immediately  set  about  to  achieve  dom- 
ination of  the  Industry:  his  first  important  act  was  to  take  an 
option  on  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  for  an  $8,000,000  sale  price  with 
$3,000,000  cash  as  down  payment.  He  was  dealing  with  badly 
scared  men  in  Henry  Ford  and  James  Couzens — the  Selden  pat- 
ent decision  had  just  been  handed  down  and  it  spelled  ruin  for 
those  manufactxirers  who.  like  Ford,  wouldn't  play  ball  with 
the  rest  of  the  crowd.  But  if  Ford  and  Couaens  were  scared, 
they  stm  retained  enough  of  their  business  acumen  to  demand 
a  35-peroent  down  payment.  Durant  couldnt  ralae  tha  money 
and  Ford  continued  r^^^'^g  automobiles. 

But  there  were  many  manufacturers,  large  and  small,  who 
weren't  worried  about  the  cash — and  these  Durant  bought  by  giv- 
ing them  huge  blocks  of  stock.  In  two  years  General  Motors  had 
the  entire  or  controlling  Interest  in  30  automobile  and  parte 
plants  and  waa  producing  10  makes — 31  percent  of  the  entire 
United  States  output.  Durant  ran  wild  in  his  expansion;  his 
exaggerated  stock  Issues  and  "gifts"  of  htige  blocks  of  promotion 
stocks  to  frlmdly  executives  created  whispers  of  "water."  He  waa 
running  heavUy  in  debt  to  suppUns  and  commercial  banks  with- 
out the  liquid  ci4>ital  to  balance.  A  final  inexplicable  flier  In 
the  worthless  stock  of  the  Heany  Lamp  Co.  for  $7,000,000  com- 
pleted the  rout,  and  late  in  1910  the  Wall  Street  wolves  closed  in 
aa  their  prey. 

For  a  $15,000,000  debt  refunding,  a  syndicate  headed  by  Lee. 
ElgglnsoQ  &  Co.  and  the  J.  &  W.  Sellgman  ft  Co.  farced  Durant 
to  agree  to  voting-trust  control  of  the  corporation,  with  the  bankers 
retaining  four  of  the  flve  votee  of  the  trust.  Durant  was  through — 
3  years  attar  he  had  foimded  General  Motors  with  grandiose  h<4>ea. 
Tbera  la  something  likable  about  Durant.  For  one  thing  he  is 
one  of  aba  few  who  dldnt  come  from  Wall  Street  to  run  the  in- 
dustry; ^Ti«»#i«H  he  came  from  the  industry  to  run  Wall  Street 
ragged  during  the  IxxHn  years  of  the  twenties.  Although  he  later 
became  known,  thanks  to  the  American  Magaalne,  aa  one  of  the 
^'aU  Street  bulls,  he  always  had  an  open  contempt  for  the  vested 
crowd  and  delighted  in  beating  them  at  their  own  game.  From 
them  he  learned  the  technique  of  the  double-croaa,  and  he  applied 
It  to  than  with  a  vengeance.  That  today  he  la  a  beaten  man  la  a 
tribute  to  the  power  of  organization;  that  it  took  "the  crowd"  more 
than  two  decadea  to  beat  him  Is  a  tribute  to  his  shrewdness  and 
pugnacity. 

When  he  was  farced  out  in  1910  he  scornfully  disdained  to  rida 
along  irtille  the  bankers  took  the  wheeL  Even  as  the  reorganisa- 
tion of  G.  M  was  begtm.  and  by  a  stroke  of  a  pen  five  of  the  leas 
profltahle  makes  were  eliminated.  Durant  set  about  organizing  the 
Chevrolet  Motor  Co.  In  New  York  he  met  J6hn  J.  RBttkelb,  aecra- 
tary  to  Pierre  3.  Dn  Pont,  who  was  seeking  a  maifeet  fiar  tStm 
itupendoua  war  proflta  of  the  munitions  concera.  Durant  talkad; 
BMKob  bacama  convlnoed.    Ttigether  with  Loula  Q.  Kaufmaii.  «a 


liMlepeiKleni  Haw  York  banker  and  rapftallat.  tbey  paved  the 
toe  Durant's  return  by  boying  General  Motoca  atoek  on.  < 
■sarket. 

Legend  has  It  that  on  October  1.  1916.  when  the  Toting-tmst 
agreeaient  expired,  tbe  anti-Durant  eonaptratova  were  atartled  by 
the  entranoe  of  their  foe  Lato  the  O.  M.  copferenoe  room.  Siowiy. 
confidently  he  walked  to  the  head  of  tbe  tahle  and  **"g*"g  down 
his  pradee  declared:  "GeiiUemen,  I  controL"  I^sgsnd.  aa  usual, 
la  iNTobably  wrong  in  the  «-xa^  detaila  of  the  proceedings,  but  the 
story  undoubtedly  expreeiiea  Durant'a  faellng  when  be  regained 
dmnlnatkm  ot  Q.M.  Durant  waa  again  king— even  If  the  Du  Ponts 
were  parllamant.  A  last^ninute  atteoqit  by  the  anti-Durant 
blodc  to  mobUlae  tbe  Btocktaoldera  waa  of  no  avail;  after  a  weak 
fight  Charles  W.  Naah.  Wjo  had  built  up  tbe  net  income  fran 
$3,474,177  in  1910  to  more  than  10  Uaaea  that  In  1916.  sought  new 
fields  to  eonquer  aod  aubsequently  began  Maah  Moiona.  Durant 
was  again  running  tha  work*— subject  to  the  quallflad  control  of 
the  Du  Ponts.  He  was  latar  to  dlaoovar  that  be  bad  jumped  from 
the  frying  pan  into  the  fire. 

Things  ran  smoothly  for  a  while.  In  ltl9  O.  IC  aoqulred  60 
jperoent  in  Fiiiwr  Body;  later  it  mads  ttw  fatter  a  matt  of  tU 
empire.  (As  aa  ewnpte  of  the  coas|iiete  vlelory  of  flnaace  over 
asanufactarlng  in  O.  M.  oontrol,  Fluttsr  Body  ts  ataaost  perfect. 
There  were  sevoD  FlBbcr  tatottacn  at  the  time  ot  the  maimer;  today 
only  two  an  toft  on  tbe  G.  M.  board  of  dtreetow  and  tbey  doot 
aay  mu^.)  In  1919  a  l/)0O-pencent  stock  dividnid  waa  dadazad 
for  all  aharehelders,  and  u  txemendoua  dabentuns  atock  lasue  of 
more  than  $ai7,0OOj90O  waa  ordered.  The  Israe  waa  undersnb- 
acribed.  however,  and  when  Durant  \ised  his  entire  pwannai  for- 
tune to  try  and  bolster  the  falling  market  of  lt3l— G.  M.  tfiarss 
fell  from  $376  in  Msrch  to  $13:35  to  Deeember— «fae  Du  fronts 
decided  that  tbey  were  tbrough  playtng  with  tbe  antomflbile 
magnate.  AkHig  with  Morgan  tbey  cloaed  in;  and  Durant 
•again  through.  Tbe  Dn  Pants  attll  wars  parllamrtnt,  but 
was  now  king. 

Today  Laounat  Du  Pont,  preatdent  of  du  Pont  de  Nemoura,  is 
ehalrman  of  tbe  board;  Allred  P.  Sloan.  Jr.,  who  rode  to  on  Pierre 
Du  Font's  ooattails  in  1930  as  operating  vice  preatdent,  succeeded 
Pierre  as  president  to  1038.  Other  Dn  Pant  men  on  the  board  of 
85  are  three  more  Du  Ponts,  DooaldsoB  Brown,  a  Dn  Fmt  in-law 
who  acts  as  riding  boss  to  his  capacity  aa  thalzmaa  of  tha  power- 
ful flnanoe  oomtmittee:  Walter  8.  Carpenter,  jr.,  and  Baskob. 
Mugan  Is  represented  by  Junius  S.  htmastf.  George  F.  Baker.  Owen 
D.  Young.  Clarence  M.  WooUey.  George  Whitney,  and  Seward 
Prosser.  Seven  Dn  Ponts  and  four  Morgana  sit  on  the  finance 
committee  of  fourteen.  Oiiier  totexesttog  memhesa  of  tbe  Ixmrd 
are  Sir  Harry  McGowan,  of  the  In^terlal  Chemical  Indnstrles  of 
Kni^nd  (the  Brttldt  Du  Pouts);  Frtta  Opel,  of  the  Adam  Opel. 
A.  G..  of  Ruaaslataelm,  Germany,  and  Arthur  B.  Purvis  and  R. 
Samuel  McLaughlin  of  Canadian  Industriea.  A  croaaHMCtlon  of 
ttie  Interlocking  directorates  (339  seats)  represented  on  the  G.  M 
board  would  make  even  Mrs.  Dillon  qualL 

General  Motocs  began  as  a  holding  company,  but  tt  soon  becaaae 
an  operating  enterprise.  It;s  aflUlates  are  divided  into  tbe  follow- 
ing groupa:  8  passenger-  f  Jid  cocnmercial-car  companies  with  18 
plants.  30  body  and  parte  oompanles  with  87  plants,  a  nattonal 
service  company,  Delco  Appliance  and  mgldaire,  3  airplane  plants. 
Eastern,  Western,  and  Traiscontinental  air  lines.  Ethyl  gasoUne. 
4  members  of  its  own  fimincial  group,  4  real  ostate  corporations. 
3  research  companies,  and  an  impressive  world-wide  network  of 
sales  and  assembly  companies.  The  corporation  has  never  passed 
a  dividend  since  191$ — wben  Durant  returned  to  power;  before 
that  time  it  reinvested  to  Itself  its  entire  net  income.  Even  to 
1933,  when  it  operated  at  an  eiwrmous  deficit,  it  paid  dividends  of 
$53,903,330  from  its  surplus.  In  1934  it  divided  a  $64,448,490 
melon;  to  1935  its  net  tocome  of  $167,336,610  wae  eaoeeded  in  its 
enormity  only  by  its  1926  to  1939  incomes.  (It  Is  to  comparison 
with  these  flgtues  that  the  Importance  of  the  1986  bonus  of  $10,- 
000.000  can  be  meaaored.)  Its  oSdala  rank  among  tbe  highest- 
paid  men  in  the  country,  imd  their  salarlea  are  supplemented  by 
dividends  and  generoua  bo:ausas.  Fkom  tbe  $848341.634  tovested 
to  the  corporation  since  Iti  formation.  General  Motors  paid  cash 
dividends  of  $i;»9.700j0ei  through  1935.  part  of  the  ZMt  Inoome 
tor  that  year  of  $3.0814M4.£«. 

But  although  O.  M.  has  been  more  than  generous  with  tbe  top 
layers,  ordinary  workers  hsve  received  an  average  yearly  wage  of 
$1,625,  according  to  the  1035  report.  This  figure  is.  of  course,  too 
bigb— it  toclodea  tbe  nopa^tomobile  worker  and  tbe  highly  akflied 
craftsman,  akmg  with  tbe  men  on  tbe  assembly  line  and  at  tbe 
punch  pressea.  Independent  reports  have  established  something 
mder  $900  as  ttomr  to  the  aimual  wage  of  the  average  automo- 
bUe worker.  G.  M.  has  been  no  ahlning  eaceptlon  to  tbe  mle  to 
the  automobile  Industry  that  "high  wages"  may  be  a  ftoe-sound- 
Ing  slogan  to  sell  cars  but  nothing  to  worry  about  to  actual 
manufacturing  operation.  G.  M.  boasts  of  the  wide  dUTuslon  of 
its  stock  ownership.  There  are  337.318  shareholders,  tbe  nnsn<Tial 
report  declares.  But  nearl]  half  of  thaee,  or  about  140.000.  hold 
10  shares  or  Issa.  Tlae  Du  Ponts  themselves  bold  only  about  10 
percent  of  the  stock  but.  nitvwthelees.  retato  control  by  pyramid- 
ing their  hrtldlngs  Into  nearly  83  percent. 

G.  M.  has  followed  tbe  ortbodos  traditioQ  of  tbe  antnmnbtle 
barons  to  its  ilaallng  with  Its  employees.  The  men.  even  tbctr 
private  lives,  are  considered  oonqtany  property.  Its  espionage  or- 
ganlzauon  la  almost  as  higlily  developed  aa  th«  feared  FcmxI  serv- 
ice; cities  Ilka  Fltot  and  Pontlac  and  Detroit  are  completely 
under  Its  thumb.  Long  bitore  the  notocloua  Black  Legion  ap- 
peared to  the  dowa-nvcr  Focd  atea»  O.  M.  wotkea  to  Pontlac 


dreaded  the  "Bullet  Club'*,  »  aeeret  poUtleal 

olBclala  practically  displaced  the  formal  employmant  agenclea  to 

hiring  and  firing. 

Tbe  importaaoe  of  tbe  iklrmlsh  victory  won  by  the  union  when 
the  corporation  agreed  to  meet  with  tbe  union  oAeers  to  an  effort 
to  settle  the  strike  may  well  be  overemphaaiaed.  G.  M.  has  always 
followed  a  flexible  policy  in  its  labor  relationa.  Even  during  the 
open-sbc^  heyday  cf  1933-35,  when  its  executlvea  boaated  that 
not  a  union  man  worked  to  their  planta,  vniooa  ware  tolerated  on 
the  highly  skilled  crafts,  such  as  the  metal  p<AisherB.  and  verbal 
agreements  wore  often  reached.  G.  M  shapes  its  labor  policy  to 
rriathm  to  the  questton  of  nuisance  value:  it  haa  not  hesitated  to 
meat  aod  bazgato  with  groups  whan  it  would  have  been  axpenslva 
to  do  otherwise.  With  production  almost  completely  shut  off  by 
the  slt-downs,  while  Ford  and  Plymouth  salsa  are  rearhtng  top 
marks.  G.  M.  may  well  decide  that  a  temporary  aettleinent  la  its 
beat  strategy.  But  aucb  a  aettlemMit  wlU  decide  notbli«  to  tbe 
larger  battle:  It  wlU  only  nark  a  truee  aa  both-  aldea  prepam  for 
tbe  next  drive. 

Ih  19S8  the  SSO  officers,  directors,  and  managers  of  Oenaral  Mb- 
ton  reeetved  an  aggregate  reward  of  $IOJOOOJOOO  to  salarlea,  bo- 

tocraaae  to  "wagsa"  of  from  60  to  100  percent  ofer  10»4.  In  the 
same  period  General  Motors  granted  a  6-paroent  increaee  to  the 
hourly  rate  of  its  wage  worker*.  We  prtet  below  a  list  of  the 
37  eaaeuUvaa  who  looeived  mora  than  gflOjOOO  to  iOW.  Plgona 
are  taken  from  Government  reporta  and  ttam  tbe  atatemsnts  of 
the  corp<x«tlon  aa  reported  to  tha  Rew  York  Times. 

Alfred  P.  Sloan,  Jt.,  prealdent ■■,..  $374. 606 

William  8.  Knudaen.  executive  vice  president 836. 80B 

DonaMaon  Brown,  Chairman,  ftoanee  committee 34$,  868 

John  L.  Pratt,  vice  preatdent MO.  883 

John  T.  Smith,  general  ooimsel M6.48T 

Winiam  A.  Fisher,  vice  president 334.107 

Bdward  F.  Fisher,  getieral  manager  Fisher  Body  di/lslon.  131, M*/ 

Charles  F.  Kettettog.  director,  research  laboratodea-.  316,  QM 

Jamee  D.  Mooney.  vice  president . 306,  84i 

Richard  H.  Grant,  vice  president _.-.^-.^.».,.,  k08.47S 

Albert  Bradley,  vice  president .^ , .....  190.081 

Ormand  E.  Bunt,  vice  preeldent 190.041 

Cbarles  B.  Wilson,  vice  prssldent 180.001 

Marvto  S.  Ooyle,  general  manager . . 188,670 

John  J.  Schurmann,  Jr.,  president.  General  Motofs  Ac- 
ceptance Corporation 119.018 

B.  C.  Place,  satosMSU  engineer Ot.308 

Elmer  G.  Blechler.  president.  Frigldalra^ 84.746 

Frederick   C.   Kraegar.   general    manager.    Deloo-Bemy 

division 84. 434 

Lewis  D.  Curtice,  president,  Buldk  division 81.360 

Cbatlea  L.  MeCuen.  president.  Okls  division 81. 090 

Stqiben  M  Du  Brue,  director,  art  and  color  section-. 77, 768 

Tliomas  P.  Archer,  vice  president 68. 144 

Jamee  M  Crawfosd.  ehlef  engineer.  Chevndet  division..  68. 875 

Floyd  O.  Tanner,  executive  manufacturing  staff........  68,387 

Ernest  W.  Proctor,  comptroller ..  53.764 

John  J.  Carter.  Old?  divison .  63,835 

David  E.  Ralston.  Olds  Motor  Works 51.487 

-  Grand  total .....  4.193.778 


Loans  to  Farmers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  NAN  WOOD  HONEYMAN 

OF  08EG0N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  25, 1957 

Uks.  HOINEnCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  atj  In  ooa- 
nectiOQ  with  House  ResolutioD  80,  providing  loans  to  farzners 
for  crop  production  and  harvesting  during  1937.  that  this 
assistance  has  been  of  inestimable  value  to  the  fanners  of 
my  State,  since  similar  loans  were  first  granted  in  1921. 

While  few  of  these  loans  were  necessary  In  the  earlj  yean 
the  demand  for  them  increased  as  a  result  of  the  depieaalon, 
and  during  the  past  4  years  9.773  fannexi  have  beneflted 
tram  them.  These  loans,  averaidng  less  than  $125  per  family 
during  this  period,  have  enabled  these  families  to  oontiniae 
their  chosen  occupations  on  the  soO  they  have  long  dwaUed 
on,  and  to  buHd  by  their  own  toU  and  initiative  for  tho 
future. 

Oregon  Is  large  in  area  and  has  a  wide  varfanoe  tn  geologie 
and  climatic  conditions.  While  the  arable  land  Is  unusually 
fertile  and  productive  with  irrigation  or  saffldent  latafaU 
there  is  a  vast  acreage,  nooirrigated,  in  tbe  ecntnil  and 
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eMtem  portlflu  of  the  SUte.  wWdi  I  might  term  cnt-aop 
««M  BtoAictog  either  grain  or  feed.  My  coDeBgott  ftom 
the  1»  Wert  win  •ppredirte  the  problem  this  offers  when 

idfose  weethBT  or  inutatlng  ooodltiflos  arise.  ^ 

West  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  farming  is  more  diverse, 
frA/T'^MM^A,  and  specialised,  and  the  fanner  »P«5^^^J5 
SepSStion  oloorSrUie  lesser  and  more  delicate  food 
conmoditles  also  has  occasional  years  d  f alhire,  but  am 
rcMSny  bund  back  with  the  grants  of  these  seed  loans,  hte 
aMdoQsto  being  relatively  higher  than  that  of  those  raising 
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^Alng  back  ofer  the  past  4  yeais  I  ft^  that  whfle  to 
IMS  there  were  3.241  loans,  averaging  $112.82.  granted  to 
Ongoo.  the  following  year  there  were  only  931  to""™"*^ 
sary.  these  averaging  $120.19.  Statirtto  may  seem^  to- 
dsed.  but.  tnoslated  toto  a  human  picture,  this  shows  that 
2.310  fMnflies  who  needed  this  slight  h^  to  1»»  ^  |^ 
to  eoottaue  pfoduetioej  without  that  hdp  to  1934.    InlK» 

there  was  a  dight  increase  to  the  number  of  loans,  and  t^ 
average  amount  sought  was  »14Si>9.  while  J"*  jrett  4.480 
loans  were  lequiied  but  the  average  dropped  to  HMJil. 

OcBeiany  speaking,  crops  have  been  more  satisfactory 
since  these  loans  were  sought  and  the  market  has  improvjl 
so  that  I  anticipate  a  drop  to  the  demand  for  loans  tms 
year.  Whatever  that  demand  Is.  however,  the  farmers  of 
my  State  have  been  gulck  to  meet  their  ohUjffttw  wd  on 
I«yvember  1.  I  am  informed,  had  repaid  the  OovOTunent 
t9.3  percent  ot  the  money  borrowed  for  crop  production  and 
harvesting.  That.  I  believe,  approaches  the  highcrt  recovery 
of  any  State,  which  attests  to  the  long-term  agricultural 

stability  of  Oregcax  .    _ 

In  my  optolon.  the  Government  will  suffer  no  loas  at  an 

Iran  the  admtoistratlon  of  this  aid  as  it  has  preserved  the 

means  of  Uvdihood.  independence,  and  si^rlt  of  ener^ 

fanners  who  hav«,  through  all  adverse  circumstances,  hew 

to  the  sou  and  to  moat  Instances  worked  out.  with  this  smaU 

help,  their  own  economic  salvation.  .^w.  w  -• 

TInta  a  satisfactory  program  of  crop  insurance,  wmco.  or 

course,  would  alleviate  the  necessity  of  this  type  o«  »s^ 

ftf,mm^  can  be  worked  out,  I  favor  the  conttouanee  of  these 

lams,  for  I  fed  that  few  types  of  aid  offer  such  contteui^ 

.bmsOts  without  any  actual  cost,  oontemplattog  that  toterest 

.  charges  pay  administrative  overhead. 


Social  Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

OP  OBOBCOA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fridmg,  Jmnutrw  29. 1937 


lOnOBIAL  IBOM  THE  ATTAWTA   tWWUlUllUW,   JAKUABT 

asi  1017 

Bf^.OBOROB.  Mr.  President,  a  few  months  ago  the  Hon- 
ormbte  Ciazk  BoweO.  who  was  connected  an  his  Ufe  with  the 
Atlanta  Constttuttoai.  one  of  the  great  newspapers  of  the 
Southeast,  passed  away.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 
Ma).  CSark  Bowdl.  Jr.,  to  all  requects  a  worthy  successor  of 
his  dUfMnr*'****^  father.  I  ask  to  have  prtoted  to  the 
Raooia  an  editorial  tram  the  Atlanta  Constttutlon  of  Jan- 
iMry  as.  1937.  upon  the  important  subject  of  social-security 
legtaiation.  dealing  vrtth  the  problem  not  only  from  the 
standpotot  of  State  legislation  but  dealing  also  with  the 
Social  Security  Act  from  the  national  viewpcdnt  as  weU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
fttotod  to  the  RaooKD.  as  follows: 

(Rom  tbe  AUsata  OoooakltutloD.  Jan.  28.  1987] 
ncmxrr  imtmLMxtam 
hm  tafan  tt  iiimwiim  lateadad  to  |tv» 
m  cumnMUn  slMtai  with  rapeei  to  ttw  nattooal  Boelal 
^m»a»  this  Hgtthttlon  la  Mtag  aha]Md.  tba 


taut  Act  th»t  Congre«i  to  certain  to  amend  the  law  to  signlllcaiit 
TMrtienlan  should  be  borne  in  mind.  «,--«  «#  t>MiM 

t-T^^^toTttan  Abraham  Bpeteln.  long  a  recognl»d  erput  oa 
iJ^^SJrttr^ho  ^  conmbuted   to   the   New   R«PubUc   ^ 

tm»  which  only  heightens  the  effect  of  his  ■PP«J^-  .^^  _,^ 
^S,  T^VTtw  nniMM  Btene  are  taken  promptly  to  alter  the  prea- 
en?  aST^^t^  r.^    dlslllurtoWSt  to  certain  to  seljBe 

S«r1ke  pi^To?  Sunlted  State.,  with  t^«S?*  *^*2; 
2SS  of  wSliecurlty  will  be  gravely  toMi«>-  2L  SSfJ?  ^^ 
tt^A^M^  rather  than  the  insurance  phase  of  the  P^^^i.  Oon- 
Sis^^?7ar^5Sard  defeating  the  purpose  behind  thte  legto- 

latkm.  Mr.  Epstein  contends.  ,^*.««.  «#  »>,« 

St  to  why.  he  argues,  that  while  the  relief  featurea  of  the 

la?Sm  be  "SSuy  hnSoved.  the  old-age  insurance  pUmmust  be 

defects  to  the  old-age  Insurance  phase  of  ^*  •^'^J^^L^l 
s^  "artoe  from  the  Federal  OoTemmenfs  <»«»"•.  «»*W  to 
STtt^perlenee  abroad,  to  establtoh  a  system  at  fOfaPS^^Xn ^^"^ 
SiSSMln  order  to  escape  aU  govemmmital  rsjpooslblllty  for 
the  accumulated  problems  of  old-age  todlgency    •     *  .•,„*,„_ 
One  remilt  to  thit  we  face  a  prospect  of  huge  rewrvw  MM)unttog 
to  S47  000  000.000  In  1980.    Another  reeult  to  that  to  get  rid  of 
State  iubrtdiea  quickly,  as  weU  as  to  build  up  «»7«j,«*^«™*Jy 
high  oontrtbutloSr  are  the  order  of  the  day.    On  thto  M*.  "P^rte^ 
comments  that  "stoce  they  could  not  be  set  high  enough  to  acrom- 
tllsh  thto  double  purpose  adequately,  the  Government  preferrea 
toncrtflce  the  older  workers.    Its  old-age  security  scheme,  there- 
fore, does  not  secure  the  aged."  ^  *  w     ^.,. 
Bat  Mr  Bpsteto  reserves  hto  most  telling  fire  for  what  he  call* 
•nhe  mesent  cumbersome  tax-credit  plan  for  unemployment  insur- 
ance."   He  doubts  that  it  can  be  amended  into  efrectlveness,  be- 
cause It  tovoJves  "such  a  top-heavy  admintetraUve  mechanism  , 
seta  up  48  additional  State  tax  systems  making  for  confusion, 
InequaUty.  and  bad  feeling,  and  provides  little  real  security  for 
the  unemployed.    Whatever  else  may  or  may  not  be  done  tm  the 
sake  of  omrrectlon.  Ur.  Epstein  insists  that  "unnecessary  duplicat- 
ing taxes  and  bookkeeping  mtist  not  be  perpetuated." 

air  Epsteto  to  executive  secretary  of  the  American  Association 
for  Social  Security.    He  cannot  be  charged  with  political  animus 

when  he  presents  thte  critical  analysis,  ^^ 

Certainly,  it  would  be  unfair  to  label  as  enemlca  of  sodal  secur- 
ity those  who  urge  leas  emotion  and  more  knowledge  to  the  treat- 
ment of  thte  problem. 

We  have  emtfged  from  an  era  of  labeto  and  slogans.  In  provid- 
ing for  sound,  honest,  feasible  security  for  the  aged  and  the  unem- 
ployed we  must  utilize  experience  and  rely  upon  facts. 

Tn»e  Oeergia  Genend  Assembly  should  move  slowly  and  surely  to 
order  that  the  pitfalte  encoxmtered  by  Ckingresa  to  enacting  tta* 
National  Social  Security  Act  may  not  be  encountered. 


PabUc  Assistance  and  Relief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HARRY  L.  HAINES 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  January  29, 1937 


LITTTO  FROM  HERBERT  F.   GOODRICH.   CHAIBMAN.  FEMN- 
8TLVANIA     COKMITTEB     ON     PUBLIC     ASSI8TANCI     AND 


B«r.  HAINES.  Bto.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  to  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter 
written  to  me  by  the  chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Com- 
mittee (m  Pobiic  Assistance  and  Relief: 

FmwsTLVAWiA  ComcrrrsB  ow 
Public  Assxstamo  and  Bmuet, 
Philadelphia,  Pa^  January  Z7, 1937, 
Bon.  Hamt  L.  HAzms. 

House  of  BepresentativeM.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Kt  Dbab  CoNCBBBSMAif  HAxifzs:  I  am  Instructed  by  the  members 
<tf  the  Pennsylvania  Committee  on  Public  Asstetanoe  and  B«Uef  to 
forward  to  you  a  copy  of  the  following  reacdutlon  presented  and 
ptMfiil  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee  to  Harrtoborg  lasfe  evening. 
%lw  conmlttee  earnestly  solicits  your  careful  conaideratiasi  of  tha 
proposal  oontatoed  to  tlie  resolutloa. 

"me  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Committee  on  PubUo  Asslst- 
^■n^  and  BaUaf .  meettog  at  Harrtsburg.  respsetfollywfs  tbs  oon- 
ttouance  of  the  Works  Pi  ogress  program  to  Pennsytvmnla  St  tta 
pvesent  level  until  eonttotong  business  recofverj  — ~-— 


far  tlKiSS  dtoBntasd  ffreas  ths  IMval  jponaos.  nils 
oommlttas  of  dtlaens  appointed  by  Gov.  Oeorge  H.  mrU  a  yest 
ago  to  study  raltaf  problemi^  believes  that  the  early  drastic  xwtoc- 
tkm  of  tbs  worts  prograoi  rqnrtsd  la  tlie  pwss  would  sawss  fpsat 
]unllh4>  sad  wooid  Impose  appnsiftvs  Invdens  upon  Psnasytssaia. 
whl^  la  alrasdf  taktoff  ItatU  hcavUy  to  maintain  adsquats  direct 
unsmplaysBsnt  relief.*' 

TSxy  rcspeetfuQy  yours, 

(By  dhrsctkn  of  ths  firmwntttet). 


DiBBcr  of  Elcctona  Cotlcgc  CcpunittM 


EXTENSION  OP  REBfARKS 
HON.  F.  RYAN  DUFFY 

or  WISCONSDT 

DC  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
5at»rday,  January  30. 1937 


ADDRESS  BT  HON.   JAMES  A.   FABLE7.   CHATRVATf  OF  tHB 
DSia>CBATICl  NATIONAL  COlOaTTBB 


Mr.  HTSFFZ.  tBx.  Preddent,  I  ask  unantmoos  ooosent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  ^rppnrfi-r  of  the  Rkcokd  a  very  able 
address  delivered  by  Hchi.  James  A.  Farley,  chairman  of  the 
Draiocratic  National  Oommittee.  at  the  dinner  of  the  Elec- 
toral Conege  Committee  held  in  Washhigton  on  Auraary  19 
last. 

There  beingr  no  oblection.  the  address  was  ordered  to  bs 
printed  in  the  Reoou),  as  follows: 

Under  the  brilliant  and  honest  leaderriilp  of  Itanklto  D.  Roose- 
velt we  have  won  the  moft  tremcndoos  victory  to  history. 

But  It  was  more  than  the  personal  vtodicatlon  of  a  great  states- 
man and  his  humane  pol  teles — it  was  an  in^tresslvc  demonstra- 
tion to  all  the  world,  at  aii  hour  when  the  world  needs  the  lesson 
most,  of  the  tot^lganos  end  virility  of  democracy  when  It  has  a 
dynamic  leaderdiip. 

It  was  a  declaration  from  the  American  people  that  they  have 
fully  awakened  to  the  perJs  threatening  American  prlprlples  and 
tostltutlons,  and  have  de^irmtoed  that  they  shall  not  be  offered 
19  as  a  burnt  offering  to  privilege  and  plutocracy. 

This  victory  means  that  the  torch  of  liberty  and  dsmocracy, 
lighted  ^  Jefferson,  has.  l>y  the  mandate  of  AuMrlcans  of  an  po- 
llUeal  pcrsuBskms.  been  estrusted  to  the  keeping  of  the  aaost  pd- 
Umt  crusader  of  Jeffosonian  democraey  that  this  land  has  ever 
known. 

It  means  that  Roosevelt  has  a  aoaodate  from  the  Nation  to 
finish  the  great  work  that  he  began  when,  finding  the  country  to 
economto  cbaos  and  flasnclnl  ruin,  he  set  tt  on  the  l^ghvay  of 
recovery. 

That  vtctocy  was  not  the  mere  trlumidi  of  the  Democrattc  Party; 
tt  was  a  vtetcry  of  demoGn«y  and  Amertcan  instttutaoas  regardless 
of  party. 

Now  that  the  tomidt  and  the  diouttog  of  his  opponents  has 
been  sUenced  beneath  the  avidan^e  of  ballots^  I  ifiirm  irtkst  I 
have  often  said.  «bBfe  dvt^  tbs  last  4  years  VtankUn  D.  Boose- 
v«lt  has  been  figging  ths  kssvaat  bsttls  ever  fought  for  ths 
pfftstrrsftaa  and  vtodk»tlcn  of  Aatiwlran  prtoclplss  snd  Idsals. 

It  was  becawse  human  gised  so  kmg  hsd  sst  astds  these  foada- 
Boentsl  pstodples  and  Idetls  ttiat  we  sggnsd  tkrongh  4  yesKs  of 

people  and  paralysis  «f  Oovenonssit  tn  those  dfefk  days  that  AoMrtr- 
caa  inskitiitlons  and  Amerieaa  degasuracy  wars  flghttog  tor  eatit- 
aaes  with  their  hacAs  sgstiiBt  thft  walL 

Toa  kBow  tiMt  tbfr  sv«n«B  ftiiiftran  had  hsgOD  to  dooM  ths 
sspael^  «f  doBOcney  to  protset  his  vlfesl  taftevesls.  Ton  kasw 
that  the  eptoioa  giew  snaataff  ths  massss  that  peUttcal  pstttas  ww» 
dtttereal  sidy  to  naaai  afnU  ttiat  do  auitter  wldcli  party  wot.  ths 
psopis  idwais  lost. 

Thus  the  aoa  was  f ertfUtSBd  fos  the  sesd  sf  sutovenivs  doctrtoss. 

The  sespklSB  of  dsmocrscy  wars  giving  cismiwnws  voAee  to  thsir 
contempt  la  Mm  iiaUs  o(  ths  iiiiliissKlu     Ths  vdee  of  oam- 

uid  partly  bseaass  of  ite  f sar  of  aa  oatraced  pssfis  and  partly 

fiasUss  of  prtvflBfs  wars  talklqg  g^UMy  aad  opstdy  of  a  dielator  or 
a  ilcspnt  to  kssp  lbs  peepls  to  thalar  plaee. 

Never  to  amwrkwi  htotrry  had  wiftrtenris  to  desBOCBaey  aad  to 
Amerloaa  lisitltirthiai  simk  so  low  aa  divtag  ths  4  ysacs  that  pra- 
oedsd  ths  ImwigarsttSB  of  Ftanklto  D.  Boossvett^, 

And  then  at  the  dartest  hour  saoM  ths  sfdrads. 

A  MSI  csfteto  appearad  upon  ths  shto  of  sUts.  Ths  aaosnny 
sasnsB  ttet  had  chttled  the  hsarU  of  evoyoM  tostaaUy  wss 
broken  by  a  drastie  order  from  the  brtdge  to  the  dear,  calm  solos 
ot  ~— «L1^~^T  and  ooaoMm    A  Isadsr    st  Isst  a  Isadsr  oa  the 


I 

And  how  ws  aD.  thxSlad  with  ths  rssHsstJoa  that  at  last  ws  bad 

found  a  leader  who  sot  only  kasw  wtasrs  ha  was  going  but  alrsady 

hla 


And  so  ftankltoO 
andartake  the  rsvtral  of  renlWtswne  to 
klBsls  hy  ttM  illitnatlnB  of  pslvUtts.  toy  the 
Government  to  the  psopls;  and  by  ptovtog  the 
raey  under  oonstttottooal  gossmaistit  fay 


candltKins  oaUsd  so  loudly  for  tbm  vtkraat 
of  a  modem  Jefferson  and  Jackson  when  the  leader 

Bs  kasw  ttwt  dsMMwimfy  aad  AwseTlran  instltatlons 
vtvs  to  a  land  eoonomlcally  half  slave,  half  tree. 

Bs  kasw  ttast  ths  Turtflly  toerassiag  WMMisittisHisi  of  the  Na- 
ttaa'a  wsatth  to  tte  hands  of  ths  few  is  an  svldsaos  of  disss se, 

Bs  kMW  that  prMlsEi  la  a  cancer  that  auisfc  hs  out  sait  hy  ths 
surgeon's  knlle. 

Bs  kasw  thM  thsfls  Is  ao  dssaooraey  whoa 
deteiailas  ths  poUdsa  of  ths  state. 

Bs  kasw  thsrs  can  he  ae  posstbis  Justlfloatton  far  ths 
of  a  system  undo-  which  the  rl^ts  of  the  many  are  suhoedlnstsd 
to  the  aivetttla  of  a  gnedy  few. 

Bs  knsfw  that  no  tostltotkBis  can  long  hold  ths  aOsctloB  of  ths 
psopis  If  tlisy  ars  pensrtsd  to  the  snrlrtimsnt  of  a  prtvUsfKl 

I  ths  vlalsa  to 
aad  iBBwiwsn 
of  ths 
ot  dsnao- 
ttog  that  a 
dBBnoeratlc  rspiddle  la  aUs  ts  protect  ths  Hgbta  of  all  ths  psspls 
i«idnst  ths  baadsd  powers  of  plUsgs. 

That  was  his  prograsa;  that  haa  bsen  his  adhlsssaasat;   snd 
bseaass  of  that  to  ths  last  campaign  all  ths  powsw  of 
oouldnot  prevail  asatnrt  hhn. 

And  toalght  with  a  roostog  masidats  from  46  of  ths  4 
of  ths  Unloa  this  foremost  chswqplon  of  demosiaey  to  sM  ths 
world  goss  forward  wtth  tha  tarit  of  making  AaerlBa  ssfh  fiar 
humsntty  toy  eoonootfc,  sodal,  and  pottUeal  reforms  that  will 
make  for  a  gBsater,  sooadsr,  sad  mors  squlUbly  dlstxlbatsd 
pcrtty  than  we  have  evsr  known  hsf ore. 

la  4  ysais  he  has  dons  macs  for  honsst 
t>>TiHng  than  ever  before,  and  more  for  safe  to  i  est  tog  tfasa 
befota,  and  macs  for  labor,  more  for  agrtenltyre.  mom  for  mtosrs 
sad  vpaaiaan,  sad  auxe  for  womsn  snd  ctuidren  ttoam  svsr  bsfocs 
to  the  annals  of  this  land. 

And  by  ua  aapaiailelsd  SMjortty  ths  AmrrVan  psopis  of  all 
parties  and  sections  have  placed  ths  stoaip  of  thdr  approval  upon 
the  record  made.  That  Is  the  msanlng  of  ths  sJsctloo.  And  by 
that  token  ws  shaU  go  idbsad  aad  finish  the  )eh  that  be  began 
and  make  America  a  better  aMdtog  plaoe  tor  our  shUdren. 

Bat  we  shall  go  ahead  with  chadty  for  aU  and  with  malice 
toward  none. 

The  nuijority  was  too  tremMidoua  to  Justify  any  bltfsrnsss  da 
oar  part  toward  thoee  who  sooght  to  turn  as  baek  to  bia^ 
reaction.  Their  punlAmmt  Is  to  thoir  own  humiliation.  We 
have  no  hates  to  cherish.  We  have  no  snwalss  to  punish.  We 
have  no  gilevancee  to  ledress.  And  no  man  or  eleawnt  of  good 
wfll  and  honest  Intent  need  fear  ths  next  artrntotstvatlon  of 
.R«nklto  D.  Boustfvslt.  There  is  room  to  ths  old  hoassstssd  of 
Americanism  fbr  any  of  ths  wStodfers  of  ths  night  who  wish 

%/0  COCtt9  ottCk  O0Cfi8* 

For  the  victery  was  ao*  oars  sloas;  tt  was  ths  netscy  sf  an 
Americans. 

Our  critics  reaUse  now  that  the  peepis  do  aott  totead  that 
Americans  unaMs  to  seeare  work  shall  starve. 

Thsy  reaUse  that  the  people  expect  as  psiiaaneatly  sad 
Bltely  to  put  agrlddtare  on  a  par  with  todostry  and  flaanss, 
that  the  men  who  till  the  soil  and  feed  the  Natlea  shaU 
tonger  be  treated  as  outeasto  ftom  thslr  fSthsr*s  houss. 

Our  oritles  isaltoe  that  ths  psepls  es^e^  ue  to  give  to 
a  Ibgna  OSrto  of  human  itghts  and 
atmiad  by  |ustloe  here  at  hoses. 

They  reaUae  that  the  peo|de  have  ordered  as  to 
Olhraltar  for  the  soelsl'seeanty  program  that  ^iraag  from  ths 
great  heart  of  Fkanklto  D.  Roosevelt. 

Aad  they  realias  that  the  people  are  brtitod  ta  to  tfes  dsfcaad- 
xnttlott  ttist  ths  great  mhtoaa  todaitry  on  which  wv  acs  d| 
depeadsDt  shtfl  aot  he  wiscksa  by  human  grssd. 

They  reaUae  that  the  NStian  ayprufss  oar  declston  to  pot  sodi 
reasonahle  legal  rsstnctlMw  on  ths  onsenipatoas  msd  of  tfis 
ftowtoprotsct  sU  honsst  and  Isglttaurts  hvdossi  aad  DastoaaaBsa. 

And  taiewtog  an  this,  they  ought  to  reaiha  that  ths  Os|ittal  of 
the  Nation,  which  we  restored  to  Wsshlngton.  Is  fotog  to 
here  for  a  long  time  to  oome. 

This  is  an  hour  for  legitimate  rejolctog.  but  It  is  somsthtog 
tmportsnt  than  that  ft  is  an.  honr  for  a  ssiMiB  coosstistlou  of  all 
our  minds  snd  hearts  and  souls  to  the  semes  of  Amsrtra'S  deoao- 
cratlc  tostltiiUons  by  making  iSum  ouif arm  to  ths  vital  assds  of 
the  American  peofiik  of  tod^y. 

The  vlctary  Is  so  great  that  ths  reqKMistbOltiss  tt  earxlss  srs  all 
ths  greater,  and  theee  responslblDtles,  whlls  to  ths  party,  an  to  a 
greater  extent  to  ths  oooatry. 

We  must  not  torgst  VtmX  thsiw  have  bssa  ttoae  to  oar  hlstary 
when  a  political  party  haa  woa  a  saoeptog  victory  oaly  to  bs  over- 
whelmingly swspt  from  power  to  ths  neat  sisotloa. 

But  thst  tovsrlsMy  has  been  doe  to  the  fact  that  fa  Ms  jnbllatloa 
It  has  overkxiked  Ito  siliiiHin  fSipsaablHtlia 

That,  I  pledge  yoo.  ws  shall  not  do. 

Our  enemies  <»ofidgitlyooqntapy  ths  saocB^ofjar^uaJia  My 

restore  govccnment  to  privUsge  by  marditog  to  fafeovs  nrtory 
through  our  divided  oohnnns.  And  ths  aiww  Is  that  thsrs  will 
he  a  "  __^ 
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^tmn  eamlttnm  to  follow  the  mOigtiUMd  lawJenhlp  of  Tlrtm 


J«l^  5  ttJiJrJSSSSS:  t!>  proving  <««»'-:«:«2 


—  _.w»  — -^  mam  AiMi  wamm  como  to  UB  from 

^^  "?-.-  yi!!n'^.ZlJL- to.«'t>»  tiMi  naopiB.  «tt«  toomony 
■Smw  m*  prtnaiy  prtnoipl-  ••  tboM  ttoot  awopt  Thomo. 
««w  tato^ir  «^2dfo4  MBA  tmrty-tty^or.  .go. 

-.22-^£52?MMr^iSd  fot  tto«o  no«  ho*  bMO » tto» itooo Uio 
SSSiSSf  JTSwwiS^tho  peoplo  and  for  ttao  peo|de 

SS^tS,.:^;  2Sf  Sf  l5S3S»2rpr.ctice  o<  p«onal  rule 

*'?C{t?*^?SSiSrSli«r.i^.  th.  d«nc«oct«  Of  ^ 
-SrSSt  ftSe^T^  woUtteo  and.  through  reform.  wh«i 
v^ami  i«M«ifv  «t«i«««rMy  to  th.  mtod.  of  men. 

wMt'JTm  tow«  erltlc.  of  democracy  to  Amtfico  today  thui  to 
tir^3iSi2SrtSr^S«S»mtkm  of  FrwiWto  D.  Ro«eTelt  It  1. 
SSoS?£S?2lw?lSMfw«l»  thot  demoerocyl.  '^^^^^ 
SSIte  poopl..  ond  oUtho  pwp»«.  con  b.  mrtod  through  the  right 

oowmUon  of  tb.  democrotlo  inrtoelpl..  ^ 

^Ctoi  ttitof  rtind.  out  £»  •  baacon  light  to  the  dMlm«f- 
ttartdSooicy  ond  plutocrwry  cwmot  dweU  in  the  «^«  ^«!»; 
?TLMvftand«Doera»  mrri^m.  plutocracy  mu«t  go.  To  attempt 
te  avToMh  maatem  would  he  a.  abwrd  a.  for  a  man  to  try  to 
SiZtM  bona  KOtoii  to  opposite  direction,  at  the  ume  tline. 

HofTthSiS.  peopk  hafSVpoton-now  that  the  Nation,  after  a 
«Slawi  S  fHdetoate.  hirr«nd«ed  ^^^^^''^^'Z^Z^ 
v^to  aarame  that  petty  obMructtve  oppoaltlon  will  ceaee.  and 
ffi  Jf  wSiSwSwirto  a  H>»rlt  of  reo»nahle  l>»«o«c  coopwa- 
t£  wiU  gl^  IntonifeBt  aupport  to  the  new  •JmtolJ^nittoo.  The 
V^uLJ^ZLt  hasimwn  woary  to  recent  month,  of  the  loud  wall' 
gyySJimoSmWinlahi  wboee  intwaat*  have  been  properly 
tS^  tov  the  benefactor  they  have  jeered.  ^  ^^  ^ 

^S  jLSuSoSoS  S»e  aboimthat  they  understand  that 
^i^titMrimvkiMtoii  reaettonary  enemlM  of  the  Prealdent  may 
rJSl  hto  SrdSSii?w!rSd  Hander  him.  their  only  r«il 
SS5JS^J3S.thSrSrth.t  they  cannot  bum  their  brand  of 
Ml  I  ifiiiki  UDon  hia  bock. 

^SS^  wTta  thi.  triumph  a.  o  Tlotonrf«tt«^^ 
■yMtlaa.  foe  whleto  Booseveit  boo  ao  bravely  battled^  a  victory 
SMSasL^aepliy  of  MTmmb  ond  the  faith  of  Joetem. 

Itwa.  a  victory  for  the  Amerloan  Inatltutlona  he  ha.  reaeued 
fm^  hrtok  «(  ebaoo  and  nUn:  It  wa.  a  victory  fOr  the  worker, 
wte  toU  to  mine,  and  faetorlea;  It  waa  a  victory  for  the  dkUdien 
w.  Da.  aoutfht  to  wve  from  eeonomic  daverr.  It  waa  a  victory  for 
SLS!:  mmm  which  he  tm  pralaoted  ftom  the  ruthlem  availoe 
ScTpowMtul  few;  It  wao  »  tSctory  for  the  a^  huu^  folk. 
Som  whom  he  hM  llfle4  the  baantlng  fear  of  an  <dd  ageof 
"™LyS^  vaat:  tt  wa.  a  vtetory  tot  the  humanity  he  haa  Mrved 
tiM  Satloa  he  boa  aavod.  .    .     .^ 

mtta  real  vletm  to  the  Immortal  botUe  f or  the  eommpn 
fbat  WM  lad  wtth  racfa  gay  ooorage  and  brilliancy  biy  rrankito 
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A  IfftliMHWide  T.  V.  A. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HUGO  L.  BLACK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Satmrdag,  Mimanf  39. 1937 


nrOBUL  IBOM  fliOBBICB  (ALA.)  TDBB 


N 

I 


llr  FTr^^*^  Mr.  Presldeiit,  I  mak  unanlmoas  caaaeat  to 
mmi.  m  llMi  Oj«l>i— iiiiiii  Rmxw  «d  etftorlal  appearing 
te «hillH«BDe  TteM,  off  fteaaoe.  Ala.,  undor  date  of  Jan- 


uary 26.  1937.  entitled  "A  Nation-Wide  T.  V.  A.T    Cheap  at 

^^S^tion  with  the  editorial  I  desire  ^  call  attent^ 
tn  OiTfact  that  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  there  have  beox 

IZ^i^^  ^^^.r^'J^n^'i^'thf'^^ 
made  that  such  rains  have  not  been  seen  in  toe  Temi^ 

valley  in  a  long  time.  In  spite  of  that  fact,  t^e  rtver  gage 
I^uLb^  i^23.9  on  the  morning  of  January  25  ^d  the 
at  "«*^.*^^fr.  "  -  Tftnuarv  26  I  call  attention  to 
same  on  the  morning  of  January  -«o.    ±  ™  .  ^^ 

Sat  fact  in  connection  with  the  editori^.  to  J^TJ  o^^^toe 
id«  expressed  in  the  editorial  that  the  T.  V.  A.  has  proven 

its  value  in  connection  with  flood  contrcfl.  ,  *«  k- 

•nSi  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Florence  (Ala.)  Times  of  Jan.  28,  1937] 

A  NATIOH-WIDE  T.  V.  A.»      CHIAP  AT  AHT  PtICK 

Knowledge  at  hand  todlcates  that  a  proffram.  ««I^J™*«  J? 
tl^S^^e^essee  Valley  Authority  «»»  ""  Tl°^^«*S!*tigS 
S^aSpleted  on  every  important  ^ver  and  eviay  toportanj  trltou- 
Srfta  the  United  States  at  a  price  of  about  » .^OjOW^. 

Tliat  Is  a  lot  of  money,  but  It  pales  Into  InaignlflcanM  aa  we 
T,Iaaf  the  Ssastroua  flwxls  which  are  sweeping  down  the  rich 
Sd  fStlScelSff^tlon  of  the  United  Stat«.  l^jlteg  ov«r  ^unj 
^  and  his  barriers  and  almost  wiping  out  whole  cltl^  "f*  " 
SSlnnaU  and  LouisyiUe.  as  the  aiigry  ^^^^.J^J^^^J^ 
What  U  $8,000,000,000  when  spent  iii  building  up  toe  rwjwoj 
of  the  Unlt^  States  and  saving  our  »?»*  vaJuaWe  aswU^land 
cities,  and  men?  The  American  people  *»H!***,  i?LS  ^ 
wdl  ow  that  amount  to  Europe  for  destructlTe  purposes,  and 
jScUcSy  every^ar  remained  ^Ibroad.  Spent  here  on  anati<m^ 
T\V  A.,  that  amount  would  save  our  resources  and  assets  and 
nut  everv  man  and  woman  to  work.  ^^^ 

^  ItTScS  than  conservative  to  say  that  the  immediate  lo«  to 
tl«  £dwS  on  this  occasion  has  reached  the  b^U  on-doUar  mwk 
and  the  agony  of  one-half  million  homeless  people  is  tadeBcrlbable. 
Last  ywtf  a  similarly  disastrous  flood  was  experienced.  Mid  no 
doubt  there  will  be  a  repetition  once  or  more  each  y^.}^^}^J?^ 
?5ch  program  is  carried  out  on  these  giant  '  i3«"and  the^trthu- 
Ufflea.    The  Oovemment  now  has  the  support  of  «?•  P«>P^J®' 
mSh  a  program,  as  well  as  the  experience  with  which  to  make 
SricESTtor  the  T.  V.  A.  project,  not  yet  hiOf  co»?P»e^-  »« 
lM>lding  the  Tennessee  RlVer  weU  in  hand,  impounding  the  racing 
waterTto  fill  up  vast  reservoirs.    This  water,  when  «!«««»<»  during 
^r-v^ter  periods,  will  serve  the  double  purpose  of  maintaining 
tot-rate  rlVer  navigation  and  generating  electric  V^f'-J^lJ^'^ 
piupose.  flood  control,  already  having  been  effected  through  Ita 

■torase  in  flood  periods.  ^  _««^ 

«l3»t  bUllon  doUars  for  such  a  program  is  cheap  to  ewry  8«Me 
of  the  word.  And  unless  some  such  program  a»  a  Natlon-wWe 
T  V  A.  is  forthcoming  and  executed  our  fertUe  river  Talleya  wUl 
tecome  as  the  Yangtze  In  China,  unfit  for  human  habiUtion  and 
a  sooorfe  rather  than  a  Weartng  to  the  Nation. 

And  now.  when  millions  of  men  are  unemployed  and  When  th« 
eaoltal-ffoods  industries,  such  as  steel  and  concrete,  lumber,  ana 
other*.  stlUne«l  priming,  is  ihs  time  to  begin  such  a  program. 
It  would  solve  unemployment  almost  overnight  and  m  maai  a  way 
Jhatwlr would  have  year*  in  which  to  plan  for  P«™«f«n*J»5^ 
lor  the  men  when  the  construction  program  end*.  In  it*  carrying 
out  w  would  utlim  our  natural  resources  and  manpower,  the 
UUraeas  of  which  1*  our  greatest  waste.  _,  _.  *^ 

How   to  build  it?    Let  that  up   to  American  anginaer*,   the 
most  wUUd  and  resourceful  to  the  wiorld.    How  to  ftoance  it? 
That  to  no  more  diOcult  of  *olution.    Let  tha  Unltad   Btatca 
Itvasufy  lania  currency  against  the  dams  and  improvement*  to 
be  con*tructMl  a*  the  work  progr*— e*.  and  not  bonds.    If  tha 
■Und-patter*  cry  Inff^**"".  remind  them  that  ^afiOOfiOOfiOO  in- 
flatlonTmad  out  over  a  period  of  even  as  few  as  10  years,  would 
reorasent  lass  than  a  or  S  percent  per  annum  of  the  naUonal 
l^ome.    The  currency  would  not  be  paid  out  at  once;  It  would 
be  retessed  graduaUy  to  meet  pay  rolls  and  purchase  materials 
and  absorbed  into  the  economic  structure  almost  tmnottotd  ocher 
than  bringing  about  a  healthy  economic  and  social  ooodltlonm 
ths   NaUon.    Inflation   Is  an   odd   bogsymaa  In   America.    The 
United  States  is  a  big  country  and  it  would  take  th*  staad-pattara. 
who  shout  inflation  untu  they  are  hoans.  a  loog  tlma  to  walk 
acKiM  it  and  survey  it*  resources.    By  the  tims  tiMy  had  done 
that  they  would  be  in  favor  of  the  program  thema^vw. 

Let  them  ivmembtt  that  credit,  and  not  gold,  makes  the  wheels 
turn.  a<i  wltnew  th*  fact  that  less  than  10  percent  of  ourbusiMss 
was  tranaacted  with  cash  as  a  medium  <=*  ««>»«»f»  *»J[^ ,™" 
our  national  incone  reached  the  aU-ttme  high  of  180.000.000.000. 

Then,  when  the  program  has  been  completed  and  the  Oovern- 
ment  is  reaping  big  revenues  from  power  and  increased  tax  valuea 
and  national  income,  let  the  Federal  Tteasury  annually  retire  tha 
currency  Issued  to  do  the  work  in  proportion  to  the  amounv  o« 
taterest  that  would  have  to  be  paid  on  the  total  sum  at  rataa  now 
prevailing.  Then  we  would  truly  have  an  Amertoa  '<»  AmencMs; 
Um  nchest,  healthiest,  most  secure,  and  greatosk  natkxi  to  the 

The  result  of  such  a  plan  would  llkewlae  remake  AmtflM  for 
Americans.  It  would  brtng  America  into  tha*  day  of  vrtUca  we 
dream;  a  land  of  safety,  happtneas.  and  P^JS^WT^J-Jf^LST^ 
now  tfUnes  out  on  the  distant  mountain  peaks  to  ■*^J»?5*  « 
our  fear  and  lethargy  caused  by  tha  present  nattanal  tragedy. 


What  opposltlea  eoold  ttiem  be  to  sneb  a  pragnun  to  tb*  UcM 
of  our  «xp*rkmce?  Would  Oongres*  <9po**?  Oartalnly  not. 
Would  the  people?  Mo.  And  as  for  Mr.  Roosevelt,  that  would 
represent  the  beginning  ol  the  carrying  out  of  a  dream  he  has 
gtMwi*h^  erver  slnoe  he  first  began  public  life,  and  the  more  so 
sine*  T.  V.  A.  was  oonoelveil. 

T.  V.  A.,  viewed  trom  a  hroad  angle.  Is  no  longer  an  axporimant; 
It  Is  a  success.  Hie  knowledge  that  has  been  gained  here  must 
be  ^iplied  on  a  national  bust*  or  else  we  perish. 


Address  bj  Former  Ambassador  Scares,  of  Braxil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

OF  NXW  MKXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  January  30, 1937 


ATuniBxaa  bT  PCXOfKB  AMBASSADOR  JQSt  CABL08  DS 
MACBDO  BOARff*.  AT  THB  CATHOLIC  UNIVBtSmr.  OF 
WASHINOTOIf,  D.  C  ON  JANUARY  27,  1987.  UPON  RBCKEVOfO 
THK  TnUB  OF  DOCTOR  OF  LAWS  HONORIS  CAUSA 


Mr.  CHAVEZ,  lifr.  President,  on  Januaiy  27  the  Catholic 
University  of  AmyHrft  conferred  upon  Dr.  Jos^  Carlos  de 
Macedo  Soares,  of  Brazil,  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  the  address  of  Dr.  Soares  on  that  occasicxi, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it  inserted  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Rbcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rioord,  as  follows: 

It  is  a  source  of  great  pleasure  for  me  to  associate  myself  with 
the  Catholic  University  of  Washington.  I  mxist  confess  that  at 
this  moment,  and  particularly  within  these  venerable  walls.  I 
feel  that  I  am  guilty  of  the  sin  of  pride,  such  Is  the  sentiment 
that  dominates  me  on  being  made  the  honcved  recipient  of  the 
title  of  doctor  <tf  laws  by  your  xiniverBlty. 

This  is  my  second  visit  to  this  great  Hatlon.  The  first,  a  long 
and  circumstantial  one,  occurred,  however,  about  26  year*  ago, 
and  the  question  arises.  Has  this  lapse  of  time  involved  a  loss 
of  contact  with  American  life?  I  assure  you  that  such  is  not  the 
case.  My  Interest,  my  sensibility,  my  curiosity  as  a  Brazilian  have 
kept  my  mind  always  open  to  the  least  lM4)pening  in  my  continent, 
and  oonsMfOBnUy  to  th*  greatest  things  In  th*  N«w  World.  This 
bountiful  land  of  America,  which  we  dlsoovered,  which  we  peopled, 
and  erected  into  great  nations,  represents  in  our  moral  life  a  far 
greater  msasur*  of  labor,  efTort,  and  suffering  than  do  th*  ooncrete 
ie*ulta  which  we  have  achieved.  For  this  reason  Z  refer  to  tb* 
land  Itself— that  Is.  to  th*  continent— as  being  the  material 
formdatlon  of  our  nations:  and  to  the  New  World  as  the  spiritual 
cnvlromnent.  the  mind  and  heart,  and.  finally,  th*  civilization  of 

When  recently  this  country  celebrated  th*  three  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  birth  in  Roanoke  Island  of  the  first 
whit*  Amerloan  child,  a  Suropean  writer  statad  tha*  Amfrtcan 
etvUlnatlon  datad  from  this  event,  and  was.  tbsrefon.  in  its  in- 
fancy as  eQa4Mrsd  with  th*  ancient  dvUlaatlon  of  Burope. 

Gentlemen.  I  know  of  no  greater  error  than  this.  In  th*  ap- 
preciation of  the  march  of  human  dvUlaatlon.  Christopher 
Goluaahus.  th*  MayfUmer  emigrants,  tb»  Portugvss*.  and  tb* 
«fr>»^«f»«  dlseovacn  were  not  th*  founders  of  an  Amwrlcan  dvtll- 
aatloa.  In  th*  holds  of  their  ships,  of  their  galley*,  of  thalr 
brlgantlna*.  they  brought  the  dvUlaaUon  of  Christianity,  which, 
in  Ito  turn,  was  but  an  estuary:  ttie  sources  from  which  it  sprang 
antedatsd  by  man  tban  90  centurlea  th*  eomlng  of  Christ.  It 
drew  Into  its  bosom  contributions  from  andemt  Aite.  from  th* 
Xgypt  of  th*  Pharaohs,  from  th*  trading  and  seagoing  peoples  of 
the  Mediterranean,  from  the  Hellenic  dvUlaatlon.  and  from  th* 
Roman,  who  gave  us  th*  very  foundations  of  modem  law. 

So,  when  we  Christians  crossed  the  ocean  in  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  and  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth,  we  brought 
with  us  to  a  vtrgtn  land  a  dvUlaatlon  that  waa  aheady  farmed  and 
tried.  There  Is  not  an  idea,  an  aq>lratlon.  or  a  sentiment  In 
America  that  does  not  originate  from  our  past  or  that  \b  not  bom 
from  the  moral  preoepfts  of  Christianity.  In  this  wide  spiritual 
meaning  America  doea  not  have  a  natal  date.  We  came  from  afar, 
bringing  a  patrimony  of  humanity.  Here  we  formed  in  the  North 
the  first  natkm  in  the  world  today,  and  tomorrow  we  rtiall  have 
In  the  South  other  three  or  four  of  the  greatest,  of  the  richest,  and 
of  the  most  powerful  nations  on  earth. 

However,  gentlemen,  whenever  the  inteUecttials  of  the  Old  World 
oonalder  us.  they  find  us  so  dUTerent  that  It  Is  but  natursl  that 
the  dlfferentlatloia  of  the  dvUlsatlous  shotdd  ooeor  to  them.    The 


Th«y  wowasr  at 
the  novelty  of  oestam  attttudss.  are  fearful  of  a  turbulent  youth- 
fulness,  and,  as  Is  dtaraeterlstlo  of  human  rouUn*.  sfci^natls* 
everything  that  surprises  through  being  different. 

Two  great  qwastkms  are  propounded  In  Buiopean  InteUlgcnee 
on  fTsinlntng  American  dvUlaatlon.  The  first  reiataa  to  our  social 
formation;  the  second  bear*  reference  to  our  poUtlcal  structure. 

Are  we  socially  at  a  less-developed  stag*  than  that  of  Buropean 
organization?  Ik  la  aaoertalned  that  there  la  no  stratification  of 
social  dasaee  In  America,  as  there  la,  Irreducibly.  in  Europe.  But 
our  social  formation  la  neither  analogous  nor  parallel  to  the  social 
formation  of  Kttrope.  When  we  took  possession,  ths  vaatmss  of 
the  land  Imposed  itself  upon  our  oonorotlon  of  life  in  American 
society.  Oeographlcal  and  ***'»**'^«'«  faefeon  established  hablta 
upon  which  tradition  was  founded.  A  nsw  social  formula  thus 
emerged,  free  entirely,  without  prejodloea,  without  feudal  hler- 
arttlsa^  and  m  which  thsre  were  netther  aslpilnriss  nor  asrf doaa. 
At  no  time  was  this  eo  In  Xurope— whether  amoagst  the  primltlv* 
tribe*  or  in  the  Roman  oonquests  or  In  the  barbarian  Invasions  ■ 
at  no  time  has  society  been  fiaeed  on  the  free  Individual,  to  whos^ 
aaptratloB*  no  limit  1*  set  but  that  of  hla  own  eapaolty  of  aehl*fw- 
B*&t.  who  la  equal  to  hla  fellow  creatures,  and  a  nan  bsfon  Ood. 

There  Is  no  Amertcan  democracy,  say  the  Burapean  esgea,  because 
our  regime  created  an  authodtaUve  executive  power,  with  a  fixed 
mandate  provided  by  a  written  Odititutlon.  and  which  t*  accord- 
ing exetdsed  during  the  oourse  of  the  mandate  untouched  by 
the  poeslbl*  ftuetuatlon*  of  a  repreaentatlve  system.  That  govern- 
ment is  democratic  which  auscultates  pq;>ular  sentiment,  conform- 
ing to  Its  pulsations  and  strtvlqg  to  achieve  Its  Ideals.  There  Is  no 
true  democracy,  therefore,  without  the  Intdligeaee.  the  oultnre^ 
the  training,  and  experlenoe  of  its  leader*.  W.;  verify  fitly  that 
regimes  of  violence  Improvise  their  leader*,  who  are  oonsequently 
recruited  from  the  rank*  of  brute  force,  of  axadadty.  or  of  per- 
versity, rather  than  from  the  rarer  breed  of  men  who  are  guided  by 
heart  and  mind. 

In  this  connertlnn,  Julee  Sauerweln's  phrase  was  very  fortunate: 
"President  Roosevdt  I*  the  qiiritual  leader  of  democracy." 

StiU  more  to  the  point  was  Preddent  Roosevdf*  declaration  In 
hla  Inaugural  speech :  "Nearly  aU  of  u*  recognise  that  aa  Intrtead** 
of  human  reUtlonshipa  Incraaae.  ao  power  to  govern  alao  must 
Increase — power  to  sti^  evU;  power  to  do  good.  The  essential 
democracy  of  our  Nation  and  the  safety  of  our  people  depend  not 
upon  the  abeenoe  of  power  but  tq>on  lodging  it  with  thoae  whom 
the  people  can  change  or  continue  at  stated  intervale  through  an 
honest  and  free  system  of  dectlon." 

We  are  therefore,  gentlemen,  legitimate  heirs  of  the  most  ancient 
dvflizatians:  we  are  Christians  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin 
braachea.  We  have  come  frcnn  afar.  We  discovered  and  peopled 
theee  lands  whidi  stretch  from  th*  Arctic  to  th*  Antaretle  Oirel**. 
The  aborigines  we  found  here  died  out  or  ware  abeortied.  There 
Is  nothing  in  America  that  is  not  Christian.  Uiat  has  not  come  with 
ue  down  throui^  the  hletory  of  humanity.  We  have  indeed  buUt 
according  to  new  formulas  ths  new  nstlons  of  America.  Theas 
formulas  Imply  a  different  qilrltual  concept  from  that  ealatlng  la 
European  sodety.  Different  because  the  moral  and  material  en- 
vlrcHnnent  of  our  continent  have  made  It  so.  We  are  not,  therefore, 
at  any  phase  or  stage  of  Buropean  aodal  evolution.  We  had  a  new 
and  different  beginning.  We  follow  other  paths.  Our  political 
Institutions  have  suffered  oorresp(mdlng  changss  and  are  equally 
new  and  different  ftom  thoee  we  left  with  our  ancestors  on  SIM 
other  dde  of  the  Atlantle. 

I  have  been  entering,  gentlemen.  Into  theee  oonddetmtlou*  ■ 
which  have  surdy  already  oocunred  to  you  and  sre  undoubtedly 
part  of  your  knowledge — In  order  to  bear  witnees  to  the  truth 
of  a  politleal  Idea  ot  your  great  Preeldeat.  ftanklln  Roosevelt, 
who  haa  championed  th*  eanse  of  peace  and  brotherhood  of  th* 
Amerlfan  republloa.  and  which  he  hae  called  the  policy  of  the 
"good  neighbor.'*  A  policy  demands  a  foundation  of  Idea*,  The 
idea*  of  America  wUl  have  to  be  In  the  first  plaoe  the  unity  of 
its  Ohrlstlaa  dvlllaattoa— from  Oreenlaad  to  the  extseaaa  limits 
of  Patagonia.  We  have  Ixtiught  our  aaond  idea  along  tb*  path* 
of  discovery,  we  have  Impregnated  the  virgin  land  wttL  the  apUU 
which  Inspired  us.  and  under  this  inspiration  we  have  founded 
our  nattooa  and  ereated  the  New  World. 

After  finding  ourselves  morally  unified,  we  verified  the  aodal 
and  political  dlffcrenttatlons  between  ouiedvas  and  Burope.  We 
came  over  together  from  the  Old  World  and  here  we  puted.  I 
wleh  to  atree*  this  phrase:  "We  came  over  together" — with  one 
Idea,  that  of  the  oommnn  weal:  "here  we  parted"  ads 
sdves  to  the  new  land,  oomplylng  with  Ite  yedal  and 
able  laws,  remaining  under  the  ^;n  of  Uberty,  acknowledging 
Indomitable  foree  of  the  free  Indlvidua]:  thu*  we  ah^  ' 
deetinlce  and  formed  th*  naitlons  of  Amsrlea. 

The  Ideal  In  America  to  libdty  as  great,  aa  vast,  as  profMuid 
as  1*  permitted  by  another  excdlent  Ideal:  that  which  la  eaoom- 
passed  by  the  moral  prtoe^iles  of  Jesus  Christ.  Ooosequently.  tlw 
policy  of  Amerlea  ean  never  be  that  of  an  efaiatle  and  asaterlal 
intetcat,  being,  aa  It  la,  the  voeation  of  Ubsrty  wtttte  t»m  pdn«t- 
plee  of  Christian  fedlng. 

Such  Is.  gentlemen,  the  true  foundation  of  the  poUey  of  broth- 
erhood and  peaee  of  th*  American  Rapnbllea.  Our  nswoaa.  arlasn 
from  a  common  orl^n,  formed  under  eomoaon  prtaelplea.  are  a 
community  endowed  with  famUy  spirit,  dsdlcatsd  to  frtendalilp, 
fated  to  brotherhood,  apt  to  become  stffl  grsater  in  happlneaa  and 
trangulHlty  undsr  a  eoBanen  tdesl    the  ideal  e(  issirtraw  peaea. 
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The  Bill  to  Bcdeem  Cotton  Certificates  IsBoed 
Under  the  Bankhead  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OP  TSXA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
miav,  Janmrv  29, 1937 
Ifr.  PAT&iAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secretary  of  Aijjcul- 
tne.  under  the  authority  of  the  ]aw  known  as  the  Bankhead 
Act.  encouraged  f  annem  to  reduce  the  production  <rf  cotton. 
The  plan  embodied  an  oWlgatton  on  the  part  of  the  lamer 
to  nttrM  hie  producUon  to  a  certain  amount  of  cotton 
dnrtaf  the  year  1»S6,  which  amounted  to  about  60  percent 
of  what  he  had  been  producing  on  an  arerage  each  year  for 
a  period  of  years  preceding- 1935.  In  other  word*,  if  the 
farmer  had  been  producing  about  15  bales  a  year,  he  was 
permitted  to  produce  In  1985,  tax-free,  about  9  bales.  If  he 
produced  over  nine  bales,  he  would  have  to  pay  a  heavy  tax 
on  the  remainder  in  order  to  sell  It. 

The  farmers  cooperated  splendidly  and  reduced  their 
erops  accordingly.  Many  farmers,  after  reducing  their  crops 
in  ocder  to  fuBy  comply  with  their  promises  to  the  Gov- 
ernment not  to  produce  too  much  cotton,  failed  to  produce 
even  aa  much  as  they  were  permitted  to  produce  on  account 
of  insects,  floods,  droughts,  and  so  forth.  However,  if  a 
fanner  was  permitted  to  produce,  tax-free,  10  balea  of  cot- 
ton in  1935,  and  he  only  produced  5  bales  of  cotton,  he  had 
the  consolatian  of  knowing  that  he  could  keep  his  unused 
oerttiScates  for  the  5  bales  and  use  them  during  the  next 
crop  year,  1930.  Cai«rea  made  it  a  criminal  offense  for  a 
farmer  to  transfer  these  unused  certificates  to  another 
farmer  who  had  produced  a  surplus  unless  the  transfer  was 
■,t«jt>  thf^f^fit  the  local  county  agent,  and  4  cents  a  pound 
was  ar^^T^'^T  paid  by  the  farmer  purchasing  them  to  the 
fumer  selling  them. 

Thorn  in  diarga  of  the  cotton  program  for  the  Ooveni- 
moBt  during  the  year  1935  wired  the  county  agents  and 
fnt^^^  fHa*  the  farmers  be  encouraged  to  pool  their  certifl- 
catea;  f**  there  would  be  a  sufBcient  demand  tar  them  from 
fannen  who  had  produced  a  surplus  to  absorb  all  unused 
eerttileates.  The  farmers  pooled  their  certiflcates.  expect- 
log  them  to  be  soki  on  the  basis  of  4  cents  a  pound.  The 
ttyifch*^  law  was  being  tested  in  the  courts,  and  people 
who  bad  a  florplat  were  holding  up  on  mortgaging  their 
cotton.  paylBf  the  tax  or  buying  certificates  in  lieu  of  the 
tax.  UDta  the  case  was  decided  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Ulilfted  States.  In  Petaniary  199f  the  Supreme  Court  held 
yie  law  Tmf*«M*mrtV*"*'  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
pronted  afl  money  that  had  been  received  on  the  pooled 
jHffmV.^*f  to  the  farmen  pooling  th^  cortiflcatea.  and  the 
i,ni.^.ii«^  paid  to  them  was  equal  to  about  16  coits  on  the 

dollar. 

An  the  farmen  did  not  pool  their  certiflcates  but  are  still 
yj^iny  t>i*m  Ttey  wcrs  not  permitted  to  use  them  during 
1936  as  thcj  expected  to  because  the  law  was  held  uncon- 
stltutlonaL 

The  fanners  canted  out  their  part  of  the  understanding 
and  agreement  By  reason  of  their  cooperative  efforts  the 
cotton  price  was  improved  and  economic  ccmditions  bettered. 
If  these  certtftcatea  are  not  redeemed,  it  will  result  in  the 
fttrmers  who  did  not  cooperate  with  their  Government 
pnAtlng  by  naaon  of  the  efforte  of  those  who  did  cooperate. 

n  will  cost  about  $38,000,000  to  pay  the  remainder  due 
on  the  certlfleates  that  were  pooled  and  to  pay  on  the  basis 
of  4  cents  a  pound  the  certificates  that  were  not  pooled. 
This  is  a  flDall  anm  oompaied  to  the  good  accomplished  by 
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iSOO  a  year,  which  includes  their  own  labor,  flie  IM  ^ 
SS  wives  liid  children,  and  the  cost  of  fertlliaer.  feed.  seed. 

"?to  fiS^  carried  out  their  part  of  this  arrangement 
in  good  faith.  They  have  been  injured  by  failure  to  rec^vo 
the  amount  they  expected  to  receive  on  these  certificates. 
The  Oovemment  should  now  pay  these  certiflcatM  on  the 
basis  of  4  cents  a  pound,  since  the  Supreme  Court  rultag 
denied  the  farmers  the  opportunity  to  use  the  certiflcates 
during  the  year  1936  to  their  advantage  or  to  seU  them.       : 

The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  for  this  purpose  is  as 
foUows: 

A  bin  to  proTlde  for  redempUon  erf  certam  cotton  eerttileates  Issued 
*^  under  the  BanWiead  Ck)tton  Act 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  upon  appUcatlon  to  the  Secretary  of 
AwfcultTSebTany  producer^  cotton  to  whom  tM-«x«nptlon 
oStScat^fOT  the  crop  years  1935-39  were  iBSued  under  the  Cot- 
ton cSnSaActVapproV^prtl  21.  1934.  the  secretary  Is  author- 
SSl  wid  dlrecttil  to  pay  out  of  appropriationa  made  pursuant  to 

"il)*To  any  such  producer,  who  transferred  certiflcates  ortl^n^Y 
laJiiJd  to  hli  for  the  crop  year  1935-36  to  »^lflcate  pojj  estab- 
Itehed  under  such  act  for  the  exchange  of  certificates,  the  OlffCT- 
ence  between  the  amount  heretofore  received  bJ  bto  '".S^I 
tlflcates  he  transferred  and  an  amount  ascertained  toymiUtlplylng 
4  cents  by  the  number  of  poimds  of  lint  cotton  reprosentea  by 

such  certiflcates:  and  _«*_*__  #^  ♦»»«  -w«» 

(b)  To  any  such  producer,  to  whom  certiflcates  fOT  the  crop 
▼ear  1935-36  were  origlnaUy  issued,  an  amount  asoertained  by 
multiplying  4  cents  by  the  number  of  pounds  of  lint  cotton  repre- 
sented by  the  uncanceled  certiflcates  originally  lasu^  i***.*^ 
which  such  producer  surrenders  to  the  Secretary  and  which  he  at 
no  time  transferred  to  any  pool  or  to  any  other  person. 

SBC  a  As  used  in  this  act,  the  term  "producer"  Includes  the 
heirs  OT  ligal  representatives  of  a  producer.  A  transfer  to  such 
heirs  or  legal  representatives  shall  not  be  considered  a  transfer 
within  the  meaning  of  section  1  (b) .  

Sac  3  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  personnel, 
services,  and  faculties  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion In  carrying  out  this  act.  ^  ^    ^ 

Sbc.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  ninds  M 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  act. 


Flood  Control 
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HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Satitrdatt,  January  30, 1937 


TUm  BBKOMqr.  if  patd,  will  go  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
fftmnf  of  whom  do  not  cam  more  than  $200  or 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  HARTFORD   (OONH.)    TDOB 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoao  an  editorial 
from  the  Hartford  Times  of  Thursday,  January  28,  1937, 
entitled  "Our  Plood  Control  Costs."  I  should  like  to  say  in 
connection  therewith  that  I  think  the  editorial  expresses  the 
sentiment  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Connecticut  in 
regard  to  Connecticut's  willingness  to  contribute  toward  the 
cost  of  flood  relief  in  New  England. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoao,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  of  Jan.  28, 1937] 
oua  rLooo-ooimoL  costs 

We  confess  to  a  lack  of  understanding  of  suggestions  which  come 
out  of  Washington  that  the  four  New  England  States  aside  from 
M^tTJA  and  Rhode  Island  are  unable  to  agree  about  dividing  the 
cost  of  land  and  other  damages  In  connection  with  flood  control. 

Ifr.  Roosevelt  is  quoted  as  sajrlng  that  he  has  been  unable  to 
esUbllsh  a  priority  list  for  flood-control  works  because  no  Stato 
had  come  forward  with  assxirances  that  It  would  finance  land  and 
damage  costs.  ^^ 

We  can  conceive  that  there  will  be  much  difficulty  about  select- 
ing reservoir  sites  In  Vermont  acceptable  to  the  people  of  that 
State.  We  cannot  conceive  that  there  needs  to  be  any  great  diffi- 
culty about  agreement  of  ConnecUcut  and  MaasacluasetU  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  land  and  other  damage  casta. 


Hke  flood^otttrci  pvogram  rwxifiniiended  by  tbe  Amy  englBeeni 
Is  practically  all  tor  the  motectlon  of  llasswrhtiiMitte  and  Ooa- 
oecUcut.  Oonneetlfeut.  at  least,  has  taken  for  granted  that  as  a 
chief  benefldflcry  tt  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  large  part  of  the 
cost  of  acquiring  leeuvolr  Mem.  We  assume  Maasacbusetts  feds 
tits  same  way  alxnit  It. 

So  far  as  we  are  aware  no  one  has  evm  suggested  pubUdly  to 
Connecticut  either  an  amount  or  a  prc^>ortlon  of  an  entire  amount 
which  would  be  eonsldered  a  fair  share  of  this  State.  Until  tbat 
has  occurred  It  hardly  seems  fair  to  say  that  the  States  have  not 
been  aUe  to  aiy>ee  upon  this  queetlan. 

If  It  would  help  to  have  Oonnecticut  foimaUy  declare  Us  position 
In  the  matter,  such  declaration  might  appropriately  be  made. 
Presumably  Oonaectlcat  expects  to  pay  pretty  nearly  half  at  any 
such  damages,  at  least  up  to  four  or  five  mtlllotis  of  dollars,  wltti 
the  expectation  that  Massachusetts  will  pay  the  remainder,  less  the 
relatlvdy  small  amounts  assigned  to  Vermont  and  Hew  Hampshire 
for  the  benefits  to  them.  If  tt  would  dear  the  atmosphere  to  have 
some  such  statement  as  that  tonaaUj  made,  why  not  do  It? 


Bill  to  Authorize  Rewards  for  Apprehension  and 
Conviction  of  Kidnapers  Before  Crime  Is  Com- 
mitted 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  January  29, 1937 

ytr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  Introduced  a  bm  to 
authoriBD  the  Attorney  General  to  offer  rewards  in  certain 
cases.  Public  Law  No.  295.  approved  June  6,  1934.  which 
I  was  author  of.  provided  that  the  Attorney  General  may 
offer  rewards  up  to  $25,000  for  tlie  arrest  or  information 
leading  to  the  arrest  of  any  person  charged  with  violation 
of  criminal  laws  in  the  United  States.  By  reason  of  Ihis  re- 
ward the  DQ>artment  of  Justice  was  materlsdiy  assisted  In 
capturing  IMllinger.  Karpia,  and  others.  A  reward  under 
this  law  cannot  be  offered  until  the  crime  is  committed. 

Thp  new  proposed  bUl  win  permit  the  Attorney  General 
to  offer  a  reward  up  to  $25,000  icx  information  leading  to 
the  discovery,  apprehension,  and  ccmviction  of  any  person  or 
perscms  guilty  of  violating  the  Federal  kidnaping  law  which 
was  approved  June  22,  1932.  lUs  wHl  permit  a  reward  to 
be  offered  in  advance— before  the  crime  is  committed— up  to 
$25,000.  The  very  minute  that  a  kiOxuitADg  occurs  there 
will  be  a  price  on  the  head  of  the  kidnaper  if  this  new  pro- 
posal is  carried  out.  We  win  not  be  waiting  untn  the  hone 
is  stolen  to  take  steiv  to  bar  the  door.  Crimtaials  who  know 
that  this  price  win  be  placed  upon  their  heads  wffl  more 
likely  refrain  from  committing  this  type  of  offense.  In  order 
to  prevent  conspiracies  to  obtain  the  reward  and  "frame-ups" 
this  kind  of  reward  wiU  only  be  paid  upon  conviction. 

The  propoeed  law  ftirther  provides  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  match  50-50  rewards  offered  by  State  officials  for 
a  similar  purpose  to  cover  future  violatiflns  of  a  State  kid- 
naping law.  It  wffl  not  require  a  Federal  reward  to  be 
offered  along  with  the  State  ofOcials.  but  It  win  authariae  the 
Attorney  General  to  offer  it  if  he  destreiL 

The  bin  is  aa  foUowa: 
A  bin  to  auttaorlM  the  Attorney  General  to  oCDer  rewards  in  oertaia 


BmUtnmaUd,  eta.  That  tlie  Aktonay  General  fBhanbj  autbor- 
laed  to  offer  txom  tlaae  to  time  la  liia  dlacrettaa  a  reward  or  ve- 
warda  for  infonnatfam  leading  to  tlie  dtwoviry,  apprdtenatoa.  and 
oonviettoii  ct  any  paraon  or  pcraoiM  guilty  oC  a  noiattoii  oi  any 
proTlakm  a<  the  «et  o<  June  82.  1832.  aa  amendwl.  entitled  "An  aet 
foriiMdli«  tbe  tranapoitetkin  of  any  penon  In  IntewUte  or  foreign 
coBunerce  fc^«tti^p«H  or  otbmwlae  unlawfid^  detained,  and  making 
sacb  act  a  fdany."  Mo  reward  eineedtng  tbe  ram  of  $26j000  abaU 
be  offered  In  any  one  caae.  Hie  reward  m  any  one  caee  may  be 
apportlanad  and  paid  on  aucb  eondlttone  aa  may  be  tmpoerd  by 
tbe  AttonMy  OeaaraL 

flac.  a.  Tbe  Attorney  Oeneral  la  bereby  auUMMlmd  to 
time  to  time  In  bla  '*«■'*■*«""  a  reward  or  fuwaidi  lor 
leading  to  the  dlaoovwy.  arrest,  and  oonvlctloa  of  any 
a  ebaiga  at  vtalatton  at  any  btw  penaHmtng  tte  erlm*  of 
to  any  oaae  in  whidii  a  like  offer  la  duly  BMfde  by  any 
Prooidad,  That  the  amount  of  tbe  reward  offWed  by  tbe  Attorney 
ehall  not  eirecirt  the  amount  of  the  reward  offered  by  Stato 


or  loeal  «uttiorltlea,  nor  tfuJl  It  catoecd  the  earn  of  $10,000  tn  any 
one  caee.'  1%e  reward  to  any  one  eaae  nay  be  apiMJiiluiied  and  paid 
on  such  conditions  as  may  be  tmpoeed  by  the  AtUaney  OeneraL 

Sac.  8.  The  Attorney  General  is  hereby  authorlaed  to  determine, 
adjudicate,  and  adjust  claims  to  rewards  authortaed  under  this 
act.  and  bla  decMon  thereon  tihall  be  flnaL 

BBC  4.  i^ppropriatkms  to  carry  out  the  provlBloos  of  this  ael 
are  hereby  authortoed. 


ElectMm  Prediction  of  Chmirman  Fmrkj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  February  1, 1937 


RADIO    AnmWWB    BT   BON.    JAMES    A.    PABLTT.   CRAIRMillf. 
DBfOCKATIC  NATIONAL  OOlOfirm 


ICr.  aUFFBT.  Ifr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Covcbssszoral  Rccokd  an  address 
made  by  Hon.  James  A.  Farley,  chairman  of  tbe  Democratic 
National  Committee,  over  tlw  OolumMa  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem on  Tuesday,  November  3,  1936,  at  2:  45  p.  m. 

The  value  of  this  statement  by  Mr.  Farley  is  such  as  to 
fully  warrant  its  preservatkm  as  a  historical  political  docu- 
mmt  by  pulilication  in  the  Raooaa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcokd.  as  follows: 

This  Is  not  an  electlooeertng  ^leech.  Nothing  I  eould  aay  a* 
this  time  could  have  the  slightest  ^ect  on  the  election  now 
going  on.  So  this  Is  not  an  appeal  fen-  votes,  for  the  majority  of 
baUots  wUl  have  been  east  by  the  time  those  who  are  listening 
to  on  the  radio  hear  this  report. 

Of  course,  as  you  know,  there  have  been  no  ballot  boaee  opened 
anywhere  to  the  country — ^Bast  or  West— except  In  a  few  tiny 
country  prednete  to  New  England  and  to  the  South.  Ooum- 
quently  toere  can  be  no  honest  or  aiithorltotlve  summary  at  this 
time  of  how  ISie  vote  Is  going. 

But  It  seems  to  me  that  becauee  of  the  tremendous  totueat  to 
todayls  event  that  the  people  ml^t  like  a  report  of  how  ws  at 
Demoen^lc  headtiuaiten  figure  the  election  Is  progieselng. 

MeflMges  are,  of  course,  pouring  toto  headquarters  ftom  tba 
local  organlaatlmis  and  tram  Individuals,  and  the  significant  thine 
to  that  mwe  people  are  voting  efeiywLeie  than  ever  before.  Thai 
tells  bow  seriously  the  eountrr  is  taking  this  election  and  wa, 
at  Democratle  beadquaitets,  fed  that  this  Is  a  very  good  sign. 

in  toe  course  cf  the  morning  and  early  afternoon  X  have  beaM 
trmn  msj  State  to  the  Union.  X  have  had  reporte  (torn  mfSal 
of  the  more  than  8.000  county  dialrmen  to  an  parts  of  tba 
country.  Without  exception,  what  they  tell  me  gives  us  tb» 
greatest  satlstiaetlan. 

liBt  me  teU  you  of  aome  of  the  things  X  have  been  told  today. 
The  word  from  New  Hampahlve  Is  that  -toe  trend  of  the  eaxtf 
voting  Is  encouraging  to  tbe  extreme.  I  firmly  beUeve  that  Ihrw 
Bsmpdilre  by  nightfall  will  have  Joined  the  company  of  those 
who  are  proud  to  be  counted  on  the  side  of  the  Pieatdent.  Hm 
State  an  but  Jotoed  the  Democratle  victory  parade  t  years  ago. 

Words  of  even  greater  cheer  reach  me  from  Ifassarhusetts.  Ina 
Bay  Stote  Is  jrtUl  with  ua.  I  am  assured.  The  ratio  of  Democratle 
votes  already  cast,  according  to  our  watchers  at  the  polls.  Insurea 
vletary  for  tbe  Priwitlant  by  a  plurality  of  ISOJDOO  to  that  mate. 

NaturaUy  (heee  reporte  are  subject  to  the  charge  that  they  are 
partisan  sourcee.  However,  toere  would  be  no  sense  to  a  precinct 
leader  on  etoctkm  day  gtrtog  tbe  natteial  etaaJnoan  of  hla  party 
anytolng  but  bla  banes*  optokm. 

New  York.  I  am  proud  to  say  as  a  resident  of  that  great 
Empire  State.  Is  doH^  what  I  knew  It  would  dot,  aapporttog  the 
Preeident  with  anttnadaetle  loyalty  at  Ito  cotmaand.  Beporte 
reaching  me  from  the  up  Stote  dlstrleto  are  erldenoe  of  the  fact 
that  by  the  time  the  polls  close  President  Boosevdt  wffl  have 
received  from  bla  native  State  the  moat  ov«wbstaalng  vote  of 
confldenoe  that  any  of  Ite  cltlaens  has  ever  received.  And  keeping 
stride  wlto  him  Is  Oov.  Herbert  T<ebman. 

What  then  of  Pennsylvanlat  Agato  the  rq^orte  rwarhing  me  tOL 
of  a  great  groundswell  tor  Booaevelt.  Tba  State  which  BertMrt 
Hoover  carried  to  ifltS  by  the  namrw  maigto  of  190.000  vntee  wffl 
be  a  Democratic  strangbtM  tuimaiow.  X  fed  abte  to  teU  you  now 
that  western  Pennsylvania  is  vatlng  (Or  Booaevtft,  and  mors  won* 
itaful  still,  that  Pblladalpbla.  w/hitt  has  net  flona  Daaaoemtto 
slnee  the  Clvn  War,  to  "gc^t^  to  town*  today  fior  the  Dunoentie 
tlAet. 

Ai^  bants  aaws  Ikaa  HUaolsL  Ipnfte  teve  aaum  to  mm  fMaa 
both  down-State  and  Oook  County.  They  asaurs  me  that  »»- 
gareuees  of  tbs  Intotorant  oppoettkm  tbe 
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1  then,  nunola  wffl  gt^  Prerttant  »«*^  ri*fS2 
aoo5oi.^Sl.  tor  aS.  wlU  not  b«  wrprlwd  If  thrt 

fi^ Si^STStSSf  to&e  iSSl    I  h»f»  hmt^  today  from 

•"^SttaSSMSSSrat*  com.  tha  Wg»i  "Pjt.  of  the  sltuattan 
.  T?^'yTrJ^^!Sr»rf  aftvnoao.  The  BMt  has  not  deeertwi 
iSJSSirBS£.S°*0?S^^  it  I.  for  him  in  a  greater 

*f!f-^^S«u2Ml  on.  boeauaa  f>om  not  a  place  wett  of  tha 
»£SSii?SSS  a  SSrtSat  would  lead  nie  to  X»M9  that 

""SSi  U,?aSiS^  coum.  and  th.  border  Statea.  .tand  fast  and 
m^^^U^  ftSTSf  th.  Pre-d«it  «m5jhe«^ 
^^rftSinte  to  that  seetloD.    Xn  our  campaign  thla  !•«  w«  have 
iff?^titoD«io5a5r  loyalty  ot  the^outh.    We  knew  that 

Sr£to  and  thSr  oonlktenca  could  ^oai  t»6tttaoytA.W9  w^ 
^Z^*  ZrJ  ***»  fl^uth  and  davota  our  cnargtaa  to  eectiona  wbere 
2S  S,^?  JSJuSTdSSTtb*  ciSp2S  have  been  an  ele- 
2S  ySJSTTwJK  t^^.  to  thanktte  S«jU,j^aot  1^^ 
«M<^  r?  anoiMT  fw  I  do  not  think  that  la  nceaiary,  but  to  say  now 
SSSflS^SitTthe  flSt  SSthe  Statea  below  the  Maaon  and 
5i«S^  mIS'^S^t  boce  with  us  through  what  at  times  may 

S?  thS^mwy  andthelr  man  and  wwn«i  for  the  work  that  had 

^■SJ^^^S^icm  1.  •  mwt  on  tha  state  of  the  Ration 
tmSSamrZ  iS^wy  aadSataful  to  be  •»•  to  brtng  you 
SJ2^5wi^«»i»m  aowmplishmBnt  of  the  task  which  the  great 
SSJmy^^TASrlcan  pSi«had  entruated  to  the  national 

''T^r.^STo^m.n^  of  that  o^jm-^tlon     «  ^tc^ed 

S£i2tte^w^  S^Aer  that  without  the  "f^c- J*^^*^ 
SS^Sthosa  who  have  stood  by  my  side  It  ^^S^^SSTrt^ 
S^Mlble  to  carry  through  your  commanda.  1*»,«»SJ*  Pj" 
Mam  any  army  make  or  break  the  g«»arals.  ««»  to  thJj«m- 
tSvx  I  h«^  had  at  my  right  hand  party  'w^kerswhoee  djrotton 
Wbean  constant  andwhoae  energies  have  surpamedb^ef. 

X  must  addMM  my  thanks  also  to  those  milllona  of  others  who 
nmy^haSJln  S  past  been,  and  may  not  evMj  now  oooijdw 
S^iMdvea.  Demoerats.^lielr  support  was  more  than  heartentog 
tothTthlek  of  the  battla  and  they  will.  I  know.  wJ^lfi*  ^  the 
soeomaawr  Isaowoura.  wa  wakxmie  them  aa  much  on  the  ava 
itf  vtetory  aa  we  did  when  the  battle  waa  on.  

iSSl  conclude  with  the  statement  that  the  victory  has  beoi 
•ML  IirouSlSot  say  thla  If  X  did  not  know  It  to  be  true.  The 
SSp  atm^tnm  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pi»^e.  fwm  the  Lakea  to 
^TdiibTha  outcome  win  be  mora  impresslva  than  It  was  in 
Sa.  TMSSnSwS*  sTwe  have,  to  wStact  with  thousands  of 
tDdtvlduals  throughout  the  land,  without  getting  the  feel  of 
naScnal  seatlmsnt.    It  Is  this  which  has  made  me  so  oonfldent  oc 

Last  some  should  feel  that  X  am  unduly  impressed  by  «ie  mes- 
saoM  fMm  the  local  party  leaders,  let  me  remind  them  that  nobody 
Ism  capable  of  ostlmattog  how  a  prectoct  is  voting  as  the  precinct 


^TTsald  to  the  bsgtonlng.  the  ballot  bcaces  are  sUU  dosed,  but 
maSr  I  rraurk.  the  beti^igto  Wall  Street  la  0  to  1  that  Boosevelt 
wSs  and  evm  monsy  that  his  electoral  vote  wlU  not  be  less  than 
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ActHitks  of  Government  in  Relation  to  Agricnltnre 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROYAL  S.  COPELAND 

or  MSW  TOKX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

JToiiday*  Febnunf  1, 1937 


BY  BAXJiOBAII  H.  BBOWH.  PBBiU«HT.  HKW  YGBK 
BTATS  BOBTXCULTUBAL  SOCXKIT 


r.  OORIAND.    Bflr.  Presldeot  I  find  it  interesttog  al- 
to x«ad  ^irbaX  the  country  nefvspapers  have  to  say  about 
Xn  waj  county  tbera  la  publidied  the  Rockland 


County  Times,  edited  by  an  able  and  energetic  ne^P«- 
S^^SSaelMcCabe.  In  the  issue  erf  January  30  mere 
S^blished  a  remarkable  address  deUvered  by  a  ne^hbor 
S  m^Mr.  HaDoran  H.  Brown,  who  is  president  of  the 
NeT^^k  State  Horticultural  Society.  The  ad^  to- 
geSer  ^th  the  comments  of  the  editor,  are  ^duded  to  tWs 
SS^of  the  Times,  and  I  ask  that  they  may  be  Inserted  In 

^""S'SS^Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  I  hope  toe  addrwa 
will  be  widely  read.  Mr.  Brown  is  an  outstanding  farmer 
of  my  State  and  is  as  weU  informed  on  agricultural  problems 

in  New  York  as  any  man  could  possibly  be.  

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  and  editorial  com- 
ment were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobi),  as  follows: 
(From  the  Rockland  Ctounty  (N.  Y.)  Tlmesl 

MOWN  DSPLOIBB  PATPWAIJgM— STJCCBSTUl.  MONKT  »i 
HO«IICULTUSWr  DCLIViaS  CONSTBUCnVS  ADD1X88  TO  Wt 
OBCBABDI8TS  THXHtSOAT   «VDnNO 

Mr.  Halloran  H.  Brown,  Rockland  Oounly'*  l«M»»n«fl8J^  »^,^ 
Miitiirai  and  horticultural  activities,  who  was  recenUy  ei«:ted 
SSSStS  the  S-Tear-old  New  York  State  Hor^tural  Society. 
arSS^nnuii^m«Btlng  and  dinner  held  to  Hotel  Governor  Clinton 
S  SklSSr-rSaf  evening.  deUvered  a  mort  interertlng  and 

^^''oiilnSlfS*  conslrts  of  nearly  1.000  memben.  representing 
prS'cSr^SloT^of  horticultural  and  •grtoj^f^  acti^ty 
SoJUoit  the  entire  State,  and  has  many  members  along  the 
bord^Une— Vermont.  Massachusetts.  Connecticut.  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvanla-and  up  along  the  Canadian  border. 

This  ereat  organization  has  so  much  to  do  with  providing  the 
oeoDle  at  this  entire  vicinity  with  a  greater  portion  of  the  neces- 
Stles  of  life  and  domestic  luxuries  to  that  no  one  section  of  the 
Uiited  StiSe  has  such  a  variety  of  fruit-growing  activities  as  has 

'^  WMte  Sther  States  have  their  specialties.  «»•  »i»8»  «* 'f^.P^ 
daced  in  New  York  State  comprises  every  faiown  table  d^W 
a^t  tropical  fruits,  and  we  lead  the  world  In  our  production  at 

one  of  nature's  gifts— real  Baldwin  apples.       

There  undoubtedly  are  other  men  in  the  "J^^S^IT^  P^ 
oressive.  totelllgent  ideas.  There  must  be.  Otherwlie  they  woiUd 
Sot  have  elected  such  a  competent,  progressive.  suooeMful  number 
as  Brown  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  the  aaoclatlon.  He  not 
way  is  a  leader  in  all  avenues  of  social  and  horticultural  activities 
to  the  county,  to  that  his  orchards  and  vlnea  bewr  abundantly,  but 
he  is  the  pioneer  cold-storage  magnate  of  the  county,  owning  and 
constructing  his  own  cold-storage  and  sorting  plant  on  the  Mon«y- 

''l?  his  toaugural  mcewigg  to  his  associates  ThurKtey  evening  Ur. 
Brown  said  to  part:  _ 

President  Roosevelt's  Budget  message  *<>  Coj^*"  2*  **»•  ™ 
period  asks  for  agricultural  approprlaUons  of  $6Saj47,899.  This  is 
rate-tenth  of  the  total  appropriations  asked  for  different  pwpoeM, 
snd  is  an  increase  of  •15.106.566  for  agriculture  over  the  last 
period.  We  so-called  farmers  apparenUy  are  the  Uttle,  wWte- 
hired  boys  o*  the  Oovemment,  to  the  exclusion  of  an  other 
classes,  except  labor.  Out  of  the  one  hxindred  and  twenty-five  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty  million  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  prob- 
ably 27.000.000  are  classed  as  farmers,  and  labcff  is  somewhat  more. 
The  fsnners  have  a  Cabtoet  member— the  Secretary  ot  Agrtcul- 
tuie— in  the  I»re8ldent's  Cabinet,  who  is  supposed  to  represent 
them  and  look  out  for  their  toterests.  Labor  also  has  a  Cabinet 
membei^-the  Secretary  of  Labor^-ln  the  President's  Cablnet^jrho 
ts  supposed  to  represent  them  and  look  out  for  **^«^  ^^^•'••r'r 
These  two  classes  are  the  ones  directly  and  totlmately  repressntM 
by  a  department  of  our  Federal  Oovemment.  These  two  c1*bsm 
of  our  popvdatlon  are  the  most  ntunerous  and  represent  the  most 
votes  to  the  politicians.  r-.a^ 

The  Agricultural  Department's  activities  are  extensive.  *fO»- 
pendent  farm  agencies  are  numerous  and  their  operations  Inti- 
mate, and  enter  into  every  phase  of  our  life,  except  religion.  Re- 
ports are  Issued  by  the  Agrtcultxiral  Department  telltog  ia™»«* 
everything,  from  how  to  get  rid  of  household  pesto  to  how  to  build 
his  hoiise  and  bams,  plant  his  crops,  and  doctor  sick  horses,  cows, 
and  chickens.  The  Government  tells  him  how  to  avoid  soU  cto- 
slon  And  If  the  farmer  cannot  succeed  to  one  section  of  the 
ctmntry  It  helps  to  move  him  to  another,  supplies  him  funds  with 
which  to  buy  land.  buUd  new  dwelling  houses  and  farm  buildings, 
buy  new  machtoery,  seeds  for  planting,  and.  to  fact,  tries  «>  "Sip 
him  to  do  everything  to  his  everyday  life.  In  this  niatter  of  neiP" 
ing  xmsuccessful  farm  tenants  or  owners  to  buy  new  farms,  u 
the  Government  is  not  careful.  It  will  be  the  owner,  socmer  or 
later,  of  a  great  deal  of  real  estote  In  the  United  SUtes.  Xn  ad- 
dition to  aU  of  this  Government  help  we  have,  independent  or 
the  Federal  and  State  Governments,  agricultural  coUsges,  agrlciu- 
tural  schotds.  and  agricultural  educational  groups  to  help  promote 
the  farmers'  welfare.  Ttieae  educational  insUtuttons  and  groups 
such  as  farm  bureaus,  both  State  and  local,  closely  cooperate  wtm 
the  Agrtcultural  Department  and  the  different  governmental  lann 

**^^tendencles  becoms  more  paternalistic  year  after  year,  and 
tt  win  not  bs  long  before  ths  faimsr  will  have  to  Obtain  a  »«—«-• 


XM 


fkon  the  mttiaBal  aowmaasnt  to  opsrate  Ids  f snn,  be  giv«n  a 
number,  and  be  told  what  crops  bs  may  raise  and  what  crops  be 
nay  not  ralss.  and  liow  much.  Be  wttl  be  toM  what  bs  win  tiavs 
to  pay  his  farm  help.  If  he  has  any,  and  the  houn  ttisy  aliall 
work;  for  what  hs  may  sell  his  crops;  sad  he  will  be  penalised  by 
taxes  on  quantities  raised  to  excess  of  the  allotted  amotuits.  liajbe 
this  Is  what  the  farmers  want.  The  enarmous  vote  by  the  farm 
element  at  the  last  Section  for  the  continuation  of  governmental 
paternalism  would  seem  to  Indicate  this. 

The  oeeupattan  of  farming  (X  prefer  to  can  It  a  profession  be- 
cause It  requires  great  industry,  applleatlbn.  and  determination) 
Is  more  latneate  and  more  haaardoos  than  most  of  the  other  oeeu- 
patlons  or  prctfesrtnns  For  Instance,  the  profession  of  the  law: 
Most  of  our  laws  are  sstablltfMd  by  custom  or  are  printed  In  books 
as  acts  of  leglslatlaB  or  eoort  Osdslans.  The  lawyer,  in  studying 
law,  is  {Vtodpally  ooneemed  as  to  in  what  printed  votams  he  csa 
find  the  law  or  In  whlA  prlntsd  decision  he  can  find  tbe  Istsr- 
pretatlon  of  ths  law.    _ 

As  to  ths  medical  profession!  Most  of  the  Luuwledgs  of  anatomy 
or  i^yslology  or  materia  medlea  Is  pabUshed  In  books,  snd  the 
doctor  has  to  have  a  familiarity  with  ttisse.  But  In  the  prnfusilou 
of  f simtef  the  tanner  Is  sarroimded  on  aU  sides  by  unoertalnty: 
beesuss  he  does  not  know  what  the  weather  Is  going  to  lie;  what 
the  rainfall  or  snowf aQ  will  be;  what  droughts,  wlxids.  or  Inseets 
be  win  have  to  ovsroome. 

It  has  been  aaid  that  tbere  are  too  many  farmers  It  bas  also 
been  said  that  there  are  too  many  lawyers  and  too  many  doctors. 
The  trouble,  to  my  way  of  thinking.  Is  that  there  are  too  many  in 
the  97.000,0Mso-«aned  fsrmers,  who  arenot  farmers— men  who 
should  be  sliestear  conductors,  tiuck  dilfvis,  ditch  diggers,  or 
who  should  be  to  some  other  oocupatfcm  which  does  not  mpttn 
the  knowledge,  skin,  and  Industry  uiat  a  farmer  should  have.  I 
believe  that  the  same  thing  Is  true  as  to  doctors  and  lawyers. 

Why  Is  It  not  )ost  as  necessary  for  the  aoremment  to  esecdss 
the  same  paternalism  fbr  the  lawyers  snd  doctors  and  other  pro- 
fesskms,  .Indivtry,  and  trade  as  It  does  for  the  farmer?  The 
mawer  is:  If  this  should  ht^jpen.  we  woOM  have  a  sodallstle- 
patemallstle  Gofcmment  and  we  would  aU  be  told  by  tbe  Govern- 
ment Just  what  we  might  tlo  and  what^we  nilght  not  do  In  our 
private  lives.  Maybe  this  Is  what  the  people  want.  To  my  way  of 
thinking  (but  I  am  only  one  and  have  only  one  vote)  this  would 
stop  an  Initiative  and  ambition  for  further  developmient  and  cut 
us  an  down  to  tbe  same  level. 

There  are  oertato  ones,  not  only  among  tbe  so-caned  farmers  but 
m  sU  classes  and  occupations,  that  are  not  successful  and  never 
win  be  successful,  because  they  are  not  Industrious.  Th^  axe 
laey,  not  only  physleany  but  mentally,  and  win  not  work,  win  not 
think,  win  not  i^an  for  themselves,  Init  depend  upon  someane  else 
to  do  for  them. 

Self-help  Is  the  root  of  an  genuine  growth  In  the  Individual,  and. 
exhibited  to  the  Uvea  of  many.  It  constitutes  the  true  source  of 
national  vigor  and  strength.  Help  from  without  is  often  enfeeUlng 
to  Its  effect,  but  help  from  within  tovarlably  tovlgorates.  What- 
ever is  done  for  men  or  classes  to  a  oertato  extent  takes  away  the 
stimulus  aAd  neoesslty  of  doing  for  themselves:  and  where  men  are 
subjected  to  overguldance  and  overgovemment,  tbe  Inevitable 
tendency  Is  to  render  them  comparatively  helpless. 
',  Xt  may  be  of  Uttle  consequence  how  a  man  is  governed  from 
without,  while  everything  depends  upon  how  he  governs  himself 
from  wlthto. 

Old  faUacles  as  to  human  proness  are  constant^  turning  up. 
Some  caU  for  Caesszs,  some  can  for  dictators,  such  doctrine 
eventuany  means  everything  for  the  people,  nothing  br  them — a 
doctrine  which  destroys  self-help  and  qpeedUy  prepares  tbe  way  for 
any  form  of  despotism. 

DaUy  sxperlence  shows  that  It  is  energetic  Individualism  which 
produces  tbe  most  powerful  effects  upon  tbe  Ufe  and  actions  of 
others.  Schools  and  cdleges  give  but  tbe  merest  beginnings  of 
culture  to  comparison  with  it. 

Great  naen  of  an  times  have  belonged  to  no  exclusive  dsss  or 
rank  to  life.  Tbey  have  come  from  ooUeges.  worksbops.  fsrm- 
bouseSk  from  buts  of  the  poor,  and  mansions  of  the  rich.  In 
oomDum.  they  have  aU  overcome  an>arently  Insiqisrable  ohslsclss, 
and  obstadsa  thus  suzmountsd  and  triumphs  thus  adilevsd  Justtty 
the  proverb  "with  wlU.  one  can  do  anythtog." 

Thrift  Is  Industry,  economy,  and  taUng  care  of  tbe  Uttle  things. 

Thrift  bsgan  with  dvlllcatlon  when  men  found  It  necessary 
to  provide  for  tomorrow  as  weU  as  for  tod^.  Xt  began  long  before 
mcmey  was  tovaated.  \  Thrift  means  private  eoonomy.  Xt  Includes 
domestic  economy  as  weU  ss  the  order  and  management  of  a 
famUy;  but  whfle  it  is  the  object  of  private  economy  to  create 
and  promote  the  weU-belng  of  Individuals,  It  Is  the  object  of 
peUtteal  eoonomy  to  create  and  tocrease  the  wealth  of  a  nation. 
X>nvate  and  pubUe  wealtti  have  the  sams  origin.  Wsaltb  la  ob- 
taliwd  by  liabor;  It  Is  preserved  by  savings  and  annimiilstmns; 
and  It  to  lacnased  by  dUlgatoe  and  psrsevaranoe. 

Xt  Is  the  savlngi  of  Indlvldaals  which  compose  ths  wealth— In 
otbsr  wontak  tbe  weU-beIng  of  every  nation.  On  tbe  other  hand, 
tt  la  the  waatstulness  of  Indlvlduala  which  -occaslnns  the  Im- 
povertrtuneat  of  states.  So  that  every  thrifty  person  anay  be 
regardsd  as  a  puhUc  bcnsf  actor  and  every  thrlftlsai  person  as  a 
pubUe  enemy.  

There  Is  no  dispute  as  to  the  neoesslty  for  private  enonnmy. 
Bverybodjr  admits  It  and  recommends  It.  But  with  rs^teot  to 
pwiiM^T'  ^M»«ttw»»y  thsrt  are  ausMsous  diseusskms;  for  tnstsnosb 
as  to  ths  iliiliHiiilliMi  of  rrr**^.  the  accumulation  of  peopsrty. 
taxation,  rtflef ,  and  many  others.  Just  now  we  sre  dealing  only 
with  private  eooeiomy  or  thrift.    Boonomy  Is  not  a  natural  to- 


atlnct,  but  Is  the  growth  of 

It  Is  only  when  men  beooens  wise  and  thoughtful  that  they 
come  frugal.    Hence  the  best  means  ot  making  men  and 
provident  Is  to  make  them  wise. 

Coming  down  to  a  present-day  subject,  i»e  shouM  all 
tbat  the  fbdertf  Budget  la  now  asarty  MjOOOjOOaiOOO.  aad  that 
before  the  depression  it  was  but  one-half  of  this— about  $44)00^ 
000,000.  Next  year  tbe  Budget  wiU  be  dose  to  97,000.000.000.  It 
rtkould  also  be  remembieed  ttiat  fOr  every  dollar  the  Oovemment 
la  eoOeettng  It  Is  qieading  gS.  The  extra  dollar  la  obtalaed  by 
horrowlag  from  the  pubUe.  It  la  a  ssrlons  qusstlon  as  to  how 
hmg  the  Goverameat  eaa  head  out  moaey  for  relief  of  the 
farmers  and  for  otbsr  eansea.  Thsteftae  I  want  to  strong 
urge  upon  ths  farmers— ftult  growen.  If  yon  pleaes— 4o  Ioqk 
more  to  their  own  endesvors  aad  not  comrt  so  arach  vmon  ths 
Qovcrameat  becanss,  wbUs  the  Govenuaeat  Is  wBUag  to  help, 
I  bdleve  that  at  the  prsseat  tlaie  tbm  farmer  as  wM  ss  an  other 
dasaes  of  peofto  are  oepeadlag  too  much  upon  the  On^eniiiMint. 
and  to  this  eeid  It  should  be  remnmhered  that  the  Oovernawnt  has 
no  nwnsy  of  Ms  ewa.   The  aaeney  it  mends  It  hss  to  eoOoet  from 


us,  the  taxpayers.  Some  auty  not  be  aware  that  they  are  paying 
tans  If  they  dent  pay  them  direet.  H  they  dent  pay  them  dirset 
they  sae  payfa«  thsm  Indhwctly  throngh  their  paiehssss  Thta 
applies  to  ttm  taxvam  as  wril  as  to  everyone  slss,  wbsthst  his  la> 
eoBM  Is  saaaO  or  whsther  tt  Is  Isige.  It  fitBta  to  the  day  lahanr 
as  wen  ss  to  the  prsddsntef  a  big  ladustry  or  a  banking  eetpma- 
tlOB.  R  also  anist  be  temsmbeted  that  aO  ef  the  goverameatal 
borrowlagi  of  the  paat^  as  wril  as  of  ths  praasat  and  firtnrs,  will 
h^e  to  be  paid  back  soms  day,  unless  there  Is  a  rspodlattea  of  the 
national  debt.  When  win  the  Oofsrament  get  this  BMmey  aaoepa 
thro««h  tBsatHmr 

la  eondusloB.  I  woidd  Uke  to  qiesk  of  eeis  er 
with  which  we.  as  fruit  growers,  sre  aiore  dheetly 

There  Is  some  illsiiiisiliHi  at  the  present  ttaae  about  the  estsMlsb- 
aient  ef  a  Mate  brand.  I  see  no  harm  to  this;  aelthsr  do  I  see  any 
good.  X  beaeve  the  pteeaat  Isiws  r^uhvttng  the  various  gradss  aad 
packs  meet  all  oar  requhements.  There  is  one  basic  lule.  and  It  Is 
this:   Do  not  put  up  a  dsoelvlug  pack.    Do 


I  beBeve  we  fTult  growers  eouM  better  spwid  our  saargy  la  tiylag 
to  get  a  better  distribution  of  our  products  tfarou|^  wlier  aaaifcst- 
log  taeUltlas  and  a  eioser  touch  with  ths  public,  an  tending  toerard 
a  better  pcloe  to  Ihs  fruit  grower. 

The  Mew  York  and  Hew  Boghmd  Appis  Xastltats  Is  doing  a  good 
wortc  along  this  line.    X  would  luge  aU  thoee  who  are  not 
to  Join  aad  lend  thsir  moral  support  and  flnanrtal  aid. 


Ob  another  page  of  this  pi^ier  the  Times 
In  pinwintlnt  a  remarkably  weU-wrltten  epsscb  dsUvesed  to  the 
State  horticultural  soclsty  at  the  annual  dinner  by  BresldBmt  Hal- 
knan  B.  Brown,  of  Moneey.  Thursday  evening. 

That  speaoh  not  oeily  fits  the  fsrmer.  but  labor  aad  ladustry. 

Be  dsdarsd.  and  li^itly  so,  that  thrift.  Industry,  and 
must  go  hand  to  hand.  ^ 

'  ...         at  patsraallsm  for  labor 


Bs  dsplores  the  present  tsndeaey  a 
egrieulture.  aad  he  speaks  e  gospsl  he 

A  graduate  of  ComeU  University  with  a  bachelor  of  arts  flepse. 
hs  taught  school:  then  he  aommwistert  a  wife  aad  a  lltMe  nrm 
Lt  In  debt  for 


^jpUanees.  he  toid  his  daUghtfVl 
fathsr,  wham  doss  aoqnatntanoe  the  writer  enjoyed. 

Be.  besides  other  aettvltles.  Is  a  memhsr  of  ths  booed  of  dlreetees 
who  have  sucosssfully  rehabilitated  the  Beoiape  Trnat  Co.  When 
the  old  genOemaa  reBBoastrated  that  he  eoaldat  aCoed  a  riding 
plow.  HaUoraa  retorted  he  couldnt  afford  to  walk._  (A 
plow  would  tarn  one  furrow  aad  only  as  fast  sa  a : 
a  riding  plow  would  tara  thrss  furrowa  ss  f  i 
ef  Ins  SIM  eouM  bm>v«  with  safety.) 

Aaa^fsmg  the  turaaoU  by  Inf srsnce.  our  friend  from  Monssy  told 
bis  trutt-growlag  fMends  to  gst  away  from  Mbsb 
•tats  hdp,  and  he^  yoursdves  as  ths  real  road  to  i 

We>cammend  tbat  tpetch  to  men— and  women,  too    In  all  walka 
of  Wfn.  nn  matter  what  thirtrirTiT**^" 

n^  worthy  of  closo 
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flffiatflr  from  IfiwifTinnrtti  [Mr. 
M  Um  opentaiff  of  the  tmnaal  radio  forum  of  the 

Denocratlc  Club  of  New  York  In  the  auditorium  of 

...  dnbhoaw  on  Jaonaiy  30  last. 
than  bttim  no  otadectlon.  the  addren  wai  ordered  to  be 
in  the  Racoaa.  a«  foflows: 

to  addcwB  you  today  suggMtMl  that  my  topic 
i%  Outtook.    Ontalnly  tbiU  Is  a  •abject  at  unl- 

Uiniwt  and  at  *ueh  trcmcBdoiw  scope  ••  to 

lantTrtt  and  entira  flreedom  at  tMpnmton.    No  qpeaker 
M  o<  a  taaU-lKNir  adtliew  could  hope  to  do  more  than 

tha  teoad  petapecUve  and  to  note  the  m«Jor  quesUone 

the  future  alone  wlU  ansver. 

^raad  penpeotivw.  aa  w  lock  back  at  the  yean  Immediately 

n^  ««Mi  thoae  Immediately  aheart.  Is  of  a  varid  which  Is 

.HMKlns  fftmi  a  ^mr"***  and  eeonwnic  debacle,  of  an  es- 

aad  swartty  vtthout  parallel  In  history  and  tor  which  the 

«».«.«i..— in»^'  ...—  to  be  an  iimefiiUnilT  mild  and  Inadequate 


to  outllaa 


Wa  sea  a  wortd  tn  which  poUUcal  and  social  resolutions  have 
traasptreiV  aa  a  eonaequenee  of  the  eeonomlo  and  sodal  upheaTal. 
and  the  uiwtiattuii  of  trade  and  Industry,  which  was  the  after- 
math ai  the  Worid  War  of  90  years  ato.  and  which  we  have  cone 
to  taaard  as  a  dtreet  MMMsquenee  a<  that  war. 

We  ese  a  world  today  tn  whi^  In  many  oonntrtea,  not  only 
klnn  and  empetow.  but  constltutlooa  and  democratic  Instltu- 
ttons  have  ton*  Into  the  discard  to  be  rqilaoed  by  dlcUtonhipa. 
Wa  see  a  wortd  today  over  which  the  ominous  clouds  o<  war  again 
hiuMr  low.  with  actual  war  first  In  the  Far  Bast,  then  In  thlopla. 
m  la  I^MUn.  and  wtth  a  wlde^iread  belief  that  a  Xuropean 

,  n  irtde  front  la  impending. 

Our  own  emmtry  haa  no  quanr^  with  any  of  iU  neighbors, 
no  deetia  for  war— en  the  contrary  a  supreme  desire  and  high 
fcaolve  for  paaea.  CXv  own  country  haa  emerged  from  Its  own 
m.»y^^f.|i  «ad  T»<^^^^  pcaetraUon  without  reeouree  to  revolu- 
tloB  and  without  sanrlfWrtng  Ita  dsmoeracy. 

We  have  dotie  so  with  the  aid  and  InsplraUon  of  a  brave  and 
ocMii^eous  leader,  a  great  humanitarian,  a  naonroeful  general, 
riealileiil  PfeanUln  D.  Rooeevdt. 

Many  grave  pcohlema  still  press  for  solutkm.  Many  haaards 
•tlU  cloud  our  outlook  to  the  future.  But  first  and  foremost  Is 
the  question  of  eeei4>inc  Involvement  In  another  world  war.  If  war 


No  leallstie  rtlscmsston  of  America's  tmtlook  can  avoid  mentloii 
of  the  war  risk.  %»^it>4  stateananshlp  requires  that  our  national 
pciilclee  be  eo  shaped  aa  to  promote  and  safeguard  peace  for  our 
own  country,  and  eo  far  as  lies  wtthln  our  power,  peace  for  the 
vortd.  It  la  not  enough  that  we  proclaim  our  deatze  for  peace,  we 
most  leava  no  stone  unturned  In  an  eCort  to  tnsuie  peace. 

In  the  pnst  this  haa  meant  tioanss  to  outlaw  war.    It  haa  meant 

though  they  hava  bem  abortive,  to  conclude  dla- 

tt  hia  Bsant  aHeiiipts  to  reach  an  accord 

wtth  respect  to  intetnntienal  trade  and  Inter- 
national llnanoe,  stnoe  It  is  reoognlasd  that  eeooomlc  f  actora  are  eo 
cMea  the  taeeileis  of  war.  It  has  msant  nnswifiiai  eflorts  to  spread 
the  goapel  of  peace  and  good  wiU  amont  aU  the  natloc^  of  the 


ptytag  of 


I  hnplenieuting  our  Oovemmcnt  wtth  ^ 
srvlng  our  own  strict  neutrality  In  the 
r,  it  means  enactment  of  statutes  to  ellmi- 
I  wtlhta  our  own  land  aa  related  to  the  sup- 
labor  dufli«  a  state  of  war,  it  aaeana.  flna^. 
of  our  nattenal  ibifensw    nn  land  and  on 


of  the  wortd  la  in 


air 


at  ttaa 


dvfl  war.  IWt  n 
dliect.  espllelt.  and 
talntaag  no  loopbolea. 


tt  la  folly  for  us  to 

mm  ._^w ,.jea  by  rendering  our 

B.    Wa  are  buUdlng  op  our  Navy,  aupnmtlng 
and  modarniaing  our  email  Army  and  our  Re- 
tt of  sggnadim  but  In  tbs  bdlsf  that 

• 

rfasBt  BHStai  wttl  be  oaUed  upon  to  enaet 

la  Una  wtth  the  temporary  neuttattty  reaalu- 

'  and  amended  In  the  opening  daya  of  the 

to  halt  shipment  of  war  matarlala  to  l^ialn 

Ml  tsHva  a  |iinns"ni1  neutrality  act  which  is 

laqwrtlal  and  100  percent  eflMtlve — end  oon- 


tfae  ptoftt  o«t  of 

to  be  favorably  conslrtwred  at  the  present 


It  pNOoaaU  popularly  deacrlbed  as  "to  take 
',  wnl^  under  preeent  drcumstaaeee 


ought 


gory  of  nattonal 


lOOh 


called  upon  to  appropriate  large  funds  for  the 
-atioMS  to  be  made  thle  year.  In  the  cate- 

.  wlU  agpagato  $1,000^)00.000.    This  Is  a 

.  In  theae  daya  of  •7.000.000.000  Federal  Budg- 

toepend.lf  alargeNavyand  a  strong  national 

policy.    But  no  amount  la  too  much  to 

the  tnvcdvement  of  our  country 


my  heart  that  our  national  dafenee  Is  a  safety 

and  I  am  eoafldsat  that  the  great  majori^  of 

duoa  that  bdief . 

to  a  consideration  of  America's  outloUk  In 

.Btfrs  at  homa.   I  *aU  endeavor  to  lefraln 

and  9cak  to  you  without  any  personal  bias. 


I  do  not  Invite  coutioversy,  but  rather  to  pletnr*  to  you  briefly 
what  is  btiilnd  us  and  what  Is  ahead. 

Tbeia  Is  no  difference  of  opinion  with  reepeet  to  the  things 
which  our  atople  desire  and  are  seeking.  Such  controversy  sa  haa 
arlsm  or  Is  now  fTT««tH>g  pertains  to  methods,  rather  than  to 
0l)toetlvca.  

■very  American  deslzes  and  seeks  to  preserve  our  democratlo 
Institutions  and  retain  oonftitutional  government. 

We  all  desire  and  we  all  seek  social  justice  and  equality  of  oppor- 
timlty,  and,  as  nearly  as  may  be.  eqvUtable  distribution  of  the 
prodts  of  labor  and  ca^tltal. 

We  desire  and  we  seek  to  avert  the  perils  of  extravagant  bo(»na 
ftp^t  speculative  exceewea  on  the  one  hand  and  the  recurring 
cycles  of  depression  and  panics  cm  the  other  hand. 

We  desire  and  eeek.  In  the  name  of  social  Justice,  the  abolition 
of  child  labor  and  of  sweatshops  and  of  slums. 

We  recognise  the  obUgatlons  resUng  upon  society  to  assist  such 
of  Its  members  as  throtigh  mishap  or  mlsfortuzw  are  unable  to 
sustain  themselves — those  who.  through  either  infirmities  of  age 
or  the  p-Hganfti«»«  of  ecc»iomic  processes  find  themselves  without 
work  and  without  means  of  support. 

We  wwk  not  only  to  relieve  and  alleviate  mlsf(vtune  and  priva- 
tion, but  also  to  Improve  the  waking  and  the  living  conditions 
of  the  great  masses  of  our  citizens — to  Increase  and  to  multiply 
the  oppOTtunltles  and  the  advantages  in  which  our  country  for 
a  century  has  led  the  world,  to  provide  In  new  degree  security,  not 
only  from  the  horrors  of  war  but  also  from  the  vicissitudes  of 
everyday  life.  _  ^  ..      ._ 

These  are  our  objectives.  Let  me  catalog  briefly  what  has  been 
done  toward  their  attainment,  and  then  consider  where  we  stand 
today,  and  wliat  lies  ahead. 

We  have  rendered  our  banking  system  impregnable  through 
Oovemment  guaranties  of  deposits,  and  through  a  more  doeely 
knit  interrelatlonstilp  of  deposit  banks.  Reserve  banks,  and  the 
Treasiny.  I  mention  this  first  because  it  was  the  first  of  the 
many  progressive  stepe  which  liave  marked  the  4  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  those  dark  days  in  February  1^3.  when  tt 
nermr4  as  if  the  wtvld  was  crashing  down  upon  our  heads.  I 
mention  it  first  because  the  events  of  those  days  have  taught  ua 
that  an  Impregnable  banking  system  Is  one  of  the  very  comer- 
stones  of  our  whole  econonxlc,  social,  and  governmental  edifice. 

We  have  fabricated  a  system  of  controls  over  and  aids  to  agri- 
cxilture,  a  system  admittedly  very  imperfect  as  yet  but  undertaken 
in  recognition  of  the  fact  tliat  our  national  well-being  could 
never  be  fully  achieved  so  long  as  our  farm  population  was  Im- 
poverished. Innocent  victims  of  floods  and  droughts,  ami  deprived 
of  stable  and  profitable  markets  for  their  crops. 

We  have  provided  Oovemment  supervision  over,  and  regulation 
of.  the  Issuance  and  sale  of  securities,  and  the  operation  of  stock 
fwrt  commodity  exchanges,  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  without 
such  protection,  our  citlsens  were  exposed  to  tlw  perils  of  financial 
racketeers.  Regulation  such  as  has  been  estat>llsiied  is  in  ttie 
interest  not  only  of  security  owners  and  investors,  but  in  the 
interest  of  all  honest  and  tifuight  flnanciers. 

We  have  enacted  laws  to  Insure  to  labor  Its  right  to  collective 
bargaining,  and  have  sought,  and  must  continue  to  seek,  ways 
and  means  for  preserving  industrial  peace. 

We  have  placed  a  checkrein  on  our  puhllc  utilities,  and  moved 
to  strengthen  governmental  regxilatlon  of  rates.  We  haVe  saved 
our  railroads  fron  bankruptcy,  and  have  saved  minions  of  homa 
owners  and  farm  owners  from  mortgage  foreclosures. 

We  have  generously  extended  Oovemment  credit  In  a  variety 
of  directions,  where  to  do  so  was  to  avert  catastrophe,  or  to 
provide  opportunity  to  go  forward. 

we  have  Implemented  the  Federal  Trade  Oommission  with  new 
autiiority  and  control  with  respect  to  price  dlscrlmihation.  In  tiia 
distribution  and  sale  of  goods  and  commodities.  We  have  pro- 
vided by  statute  that  goods  and  commodities  sold  to  the  Oovem- 
ment shsll  be  produced  under  such  standards  as  towages  and 
working  conditions  as  nuiy  be  prescribed  by  the  Oovemment. 

In  this  enumeration  of  what  has  been  accomplished  during 
thete  past  4  years.  I  have  purposely  left  to  the  last,  the  reference 
to  our  biggvt  undertaking,  and  the  one  with  wfakA  you  are  most 
familiar  and  the  one  in  which  It  has  seemed  to  me  tliat  every 
American  cttteen  should  take  the  most  {Hide,  even  though  it  has 
been  the  target  of  so  mxich  criticism. 

Our  biggest  \indertaklng  has  been  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the 
millions  of  iuieBq>loyed.  to  provide  food  and  sheltor  for  thoee  who 
were  destitute,  to  provide  Jobs  for  those  who  were  without  work— 
fhrr^igh  willing  and  aide  to  vrork — and  having  done  this,  to  fash- 
ion i^ans  whereby  in  the  years  to  come,  and  for  the  generatlona 
to  come,  there  should  be  permanent  provision  for  unemployment 
insurance,  and  for  retirement  and  old-age  pensions. 

President  Rooeevelt.  upon  his  taking  ofllce  4  years  ago.  pledged 
that  no  man,  wmxtan,  or  child  in  our  land  would  be  left  to  starve 
or  to  beg  tar  bread.  In  making  this  pledge  he  v<dced  the  heart 
and  the  vrlll  of  every  American  cltlJKn.  This  pledge  was  kept. 
FMeral  grante  to  the  States.  Federal  relltf,  work  relief,  a  vast 
program  of  Federal  puUlc  works,  the  Civilian  ConservaUon  camps. 
wa«  aU  compcMient  parte  of  a  united  effort  to  aid  those  in  distreea 
and  to  provide  jobe  for  the  Jobleea,  as  well  as  to  stimulate  busi- 
nees  revival  by  providing  pxirchasing  power.  It  has  invcdved  es- 
pendtturea  of  almost  incredible  amoimto.  It  has  neceesitsted  the 
borrowing  of  many  billions  of  dollars.  It  has  entaUed  mlstakea, 
some  waste,  and  othor  shortcomings.  But.  in  tiie  aggregate,  it 
rtflevad  oountlsss  suffering,  gave  a  new  lease  on  life  to  millions 
of  our  dtisens,  and.  in  the  large  sense,  it  saved  our  Nation.    la 
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We  have  by  no  means  solved  the  so-called  tmampUmnent  raUef 
problem.  Iters  are  atin  many  odlUooa  of  unamptofiad.  dapaadant 
upoo  Federal  aid  of  on*  Uad  or  another.  Forttaermarik  tt  la  of 
the  highest  importance  to  raeogniee  the  stem  fact  that  even 
though  private  buslnees  and  industry  continue  to  cn^Mid  and 
contintie  to  take  up  the  slack  in  unemployment  and  to  provide 
more  Joba.  «ven  an,  there  sKtsts  a  very  isBge  namhcr  of  psmons 
and  f smlUaa  for  whom  no  nwans  of  support  will  evvntuate  and 
who  must  be  aided  by  the  community,  the  State,  or  the  Federal 
Government  as  a  permanent  proposttion.  A  large  army  of  what 
we  have  come  to  term  the  "unemployablea." 

How  large  the  amy  la  la  at  beat  a  matter  of  varying  estimate 
and  opinion,  but  Hairy  Hopkina,  the  W.  P.  A.  Adminlstratm-,  in 
testifying  only  2  weeks  ago  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  put  the  figure  at  g,000.000  persons.  Be  said  (and  I 
quote  his  exact  words): 

"It  \B  my  opinion  that  the  hopeful  picture  would  be  two  and  a 
half  million  workers  who  were  unemployed  in  1936  placed  In  em- 
ployment during  1037.  Given  this  increase,  and  with  production 
back  to  the  1929  level,  we  would  have  from  six  and  a  half  to  aeven 
and  a  half  million  unemployed  people  in  the  United  Stetea.  Bven 
with  Increasing  robovery  b^ond  1937.  I  think  it  Is  probable  that 
we  can  expect  from  four  to  five  million  out  of  work." 

Our  plans  for  the  years  to  come,  our  plans  for  permanent  pro- 
vision for  thoae  who  find  thwnartvee  dlsahied.  or  discharged,  or  at 
the  age  of  retirement,  are  embraced  la  the  Social  Security  Act, 
wlUeh  Ooogreas,  at  the  behest  of  the  President,  wrote  into  law  in 
I93S,  and  which  provldea  for  State  unemployment  insurance  under 
Federal  supervision;  nonoontrllmttng  old-age  pensiona  with  the 
cost  divided  between  the  States  and  the  Federal  Government;  re- 
tirement azmultles  to  be  paid  from  a  fund  contributed  by  em- 
ployers and  employees  through  pay-roll  taxes;  Federal  contribution 
to  ttie  States  for  the  care  of  the  blind  and  for  the  aid  <if  mothers 
m  chUdblrth. 

This  varied  and  far-flung  program  i»v>vlded  for  tn  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  only  just  beginning  to  take  effect.  It  will  take 
years  to  fully  effectuate  it  and  a  generation  before  Ite  benefits  wlU 
be  fully  felt.  The  law  Itself  Is  as  yet  Imperfect  and  Incomplete. 
Thus,  whereas  It  is  estimated  that  36,0004)00  wage  earners  tn  busi- 
ness and  industry  will  be  entitled  to  partlctpaUon  In  the  retire- 
ment plan  and  the  so-called  old-age  benefits,  nevertheless  they 
comprise  no  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  wage  earners  of  the 
Nation.  Exchided  from  the  old-age  retirement  plan,  as  the  law 
now  stands,  are  farm  laborers  and  persons  employed  In  domestic 
service.  Furthermore,  the  small,  independent  businessman  or  pro- 
fessional man  or  farmer  is  outside  the  plan.  Yet  all  of  these  groups 
and  classes  are  logically  entitled  to  partlcliwtion  in  old-age  bene- 
fits, and  some  of  them,  whose  wages  or  earnings  are  In  any  case 
relatively  low,  will  be  In  as  great  heed  of  such  annuities  tn  their 
old  age  as  any  of  the  groups  of  warkeiv  already  provided  for  under 
the  plan. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  Important  things  which  lies  ahead 
is  to  extend  this  phase  of  the  sodal-securtty  program  so  ss  to  make 
It  of  xmiversal  application.  It  is  easier  said  than  done.  But  such. 
1  believe,  should  be  our  objective. 

In  what  I  have  said  In  this  brief  summsry  of  oar  Nation's  up- 
ward progress  during  the  past  4  years,  I  liave  taken  time  to  mention 
only  some  of  the  more  fimdamental  and  far-readilng  acoompllsh- 
ments.  There  have  been  many  others.  I  have  had  notliing  to  say 
about  our  country's  steady  climb  out  of  the  dqjttis  of  the  depres- 
sion and  out  of  the  depttis  of  despair  and  the  arrival  of  happier 
days— tills  does  not  need  to  be  told,  for  it  is  self -apparent. 

Our  country  stands  today  uixm  new  foundations,  with  new 
controls  arer  oar  social  and  economic  prooeesss  and  new  eonoepto 
as  to  the  obligations  of  men  to  tlketr  fellow  men.  the  obligatloos 
of  our  dtlaeas  to  their  Ctovemment,  and  the  obligatlona  of  our 
Oovemment  to  the  people. 

What  now  aboot  the  futnreT    What  Is  America'*  outlookr 

Some  things  ars  obvious.  Some  tilings  are  la  the  realm  of  ooa- 
Jectuie  and  of  hope,  tt  Is  obvious  that  we  have  not  yet  elinsinatad 
the  poasibUity  of  war.  It  Is  obviooa  that  tn  aeeklng  for  waya  and 
means  of  attaining  our  sodal  and  economic  objectiw*  at  hams,  we 
have  come  into  ooQiston  wtth  the  ooaatitutional  limitation  upon 
the  power  and  authority  of  the  Federal  Oovemmeitt  and  the  ooo- 
sututtooal  gaaraatlss  vsqiectlng  the  liberttes  and  the  prupetty 
of  individual  etttaena.  It  is  otivtow  that  giwve  oonstttuttoBal 
queeUoaa  have  arisen,  a  solution  of  wtueh  Is  by  no  means  dear. 

It  te  obvloas,  aa  is  so  forcibly  brought  hosae  to  ui  by  the  sttaa- 
tion  at  the  moment  tn  one  of  our  largest  tadusti  les,  that  graw 
qusstlona  stui  remain  to  be  solved  rsspeetlng  the  rt^te  of  tabor 
and  of  capital — that  Industrial  peace  and  harmony  la  aa  yet  aa 
ideal,  rather  than  a  reality. 

It  is  self-evident.  In  the  light  of  the  present  flood  catastrophe, 
that  flood  control,  which  we  have  been  talkkig  about  and  ap- 
propriating for  over  two  decades,  is  still  a  stujiendous  natloiud 
undertaking. 

It  is  sdf -evident  ttiat  whereas  tn  the  years  immediately  behind 
us  we  were  suflertng  from  too  low  prices,  we  are  now  facing  the 
danger  of  too  high  prleea,  if  the  upward  rise  in  prloes  Is  to 
continue. 

It  is  self -evident  that  we  are  still  considerably  short  of  ttM  point 

where  Government  revenues  win  be  sufllctent  to  meet  all  Ooveiu- 

xnent  eiqiendltares.  and  wtth  a  margin  over  for  debt  reduction. 

■  niese  are  some  of  ttie  matten  whldi  are  our  hnmedlate  futors 

oonoem,  and  aooia  of  tlw  qtnstlooa  whleh  tlw  futuia  ahwie  wUl 
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aertoa'B  oatlook  at  this  hoar  la  aa  bright  as  at 
history.    Wa  haaa  paased  from  beaeath  the  oU 
see  again  the  sun.    It  is  great  to  be  an 
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HON.  AUGUSTINE  LONERGAN 

OF  COMNECTIGUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  T7NITED  STATES 
MomOaw,  FOfruary  1, 1937 


8TA1SMBMTBT  DR.  CHABLBB  P.  IflBtRgy.  OF  OOLUMBIA 
UmVBBSITT.  AMD  AN  B33nOBIAI.  FEtOM  THB  MBW  TOBK 
TIMES 

11^.  LONEBQAN.  Vtc.  President,  I  ask  »inimlmnvii^  con- 
aent  to  have  inserted  in  ttae  Rbcoro  a  statement  by  Dr. 
Charles  P.  Berkey.  profesMM-  of  geology  at  ColumMa  Uni- 
versity, on  the  question  of  flood  control,  published  In  the 
New  York  Times  of  yesterday,  and  also  an  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  yesterday  on  the  subject  d.  dull- 
ing the  MlasisslppL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  and  editorial 
were  ordn^  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcosd.  as  folk>ws: 

[Ftom  the  New  York  Times  of  Jan.  St,  1937] 
CoMxaoL  OP  Flooos  "Bctomd  Pvkt  ILuf" — Da.  Bbuoet  Sats  "Bs- 
voaaBTAnoH.  Lavaas.  akd  a  Ffcw  Damb"  Wxll  Not  Socvs  Paoa- 
IMM. — ^WouLB  Move   PortnuAnowa— Coluxbia   Oaocooiar   FAVosa 
Abanbokihg  DANoaaoDa  Lowulnob  amo  RsruAHKiKe  Rtvm  Cxnss 
Ifan  can  do  nothing  to  {Kvvent  floods  such  aa  the  one  which  haa 
moved  down  the  Ohto  Valley.  Dr.  Charlee  P.  Berkey.  professor  of 
geology  at  Columbia  University,  contends.    Special  reforeatetlon. 
levees,  and  dams — flood-prevention  efforte  of  man  in  such  regiona — 
cannot  fully  solve  ttw  problem,  and  the  populations  of  tlw  danger- 
ous bottom  lands  sliould  be  moved  dsewliere  and  the  river  cttlea 
rqrtanned.  Dr.  Berkey  said. 

NMure  la  the  master,  and  man  should  not  "di^mte  the  right-of- 
way  of  one  of  Nature's  gtante**,  he  declared. 

After  asserting  that  most  popular  explanations  for  such  natural 
phenomena  as  floods  are  unsound  aad  that  the  curea  prepoaed  are 
usually  hopeleasly  inadequate.  Dr.  Berkey  eaid  that  the  Irndkat 
^ipredatiaB  of  geological  prnceases  and  failure  to  take  note  cf 
the  danger  signals  lead  to  one  dlaaster  after 
year." 

"wwvaa  wax  havb  tra  wat 


"Especial  ref orestatlcm,  levees,  and  a  few  dams  are  entected  to  do 
vrtuit  they  have  no  competence  for",  he  asserted.-  "Spoonfuls  of 
water  are  impounded  while  lakefuis  on  upper  readhas  flood  the 
couiaes  of  our  rtver  systeau.  Nature  has  its  own  way  of  dtspooing 
of  an  oversupply  of  rain  or  melting  snow. 

"It  would  be  immeasnrmbly  more  distressing  tf  theae  waters  were 
spread  out  over  tlie  surface  of  the  ground  to  lie  th«e  stegnsnt 
until  dried  up  by  evi^xMration.  Oravltotlon  compels  It  to  flow  and 
the  gathering  of  this  nm-off  forms  the  streams  that  finally  on 
occasion  buUd  up  great  floods. 

"But  they  all  follow  the  lines  charted  l>y  the  rtver  itself  in  mora 
orderly  times  when  Ita  chief  work  was  to  dig  a  chaimeled  course  for 
ita  own  accommodatioa. 

"The  plain  fact  is  ttuit  a  rtver  has  nowhere  else  to  go.  Tlie  inner 
channel  carries  the  stream  in  norauJ  times,  but  in  flood  the  valley 
t>ottom  Is  oovered  also,  and  in  great  floods  even  the  lowar  terraoes 
are  readied.  The  point  Is  that  thsse  landa  are  Ita  owa  property. 
Anyone  encroaching  on  tiMae  particular  lands  is  a  trtspaier  la 
yearly  danger  and  will  learn  by  ezperlenoe.  if  not  otherwise,  that 
Nature  1b  still 


move 
Our 


"VBBDKT8  anODIAL  ACTIOH 

"Although  tn  ooeasional  instencfs  special  protective 
diversions  or  impoundlngs  are  partly  effective,  the  prtocipal 
inftw^f^ii  Tgf  the  tecte  IB  Y«iy  dttTKeat.  We  are  aloviy  ' 
that  some  of  tlie  things  we  haw  Med  to  do  cannot  be  done. 
effort  by  comparison  la  too  puny. 

"The  cure  of  flood  diaastsr  la  eBsenttally  the 
bottom  tends  itoaald  not  hmm  hata  orrsmlad.  af  aowaa.   We 
weU  how  thay  coma  to 
tlM  saaae  spot  la  the  vaia  hope  VbaX  such  a  vlsitattoa  may 
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WM  OTHi  ^  rnlaiuMd. 

o(  pr»7lnf  ttiat  tb*  iiindowa  of  bMVvn  maf  bo  ^m^ 
of  ttttMiptiiiff  to  dtipato  tlio  nglit-o(>w»y  otcnmjd 
Boteol  duitic  PKfeaps  it  would  obow  gnat  wladom  to  aeoopt  tte 
MwMn  UBdMn  m^  portkm  oC  ttao  ttntt  bottom  m  ttmust 
oocopy  on  oecMian  Xmtk  to  tbo  rtvor  ocatn.  "•*«»•  ***P«7i!j5 
rm  il^-^"^**"!  «H  tot  tkmm  pteeoa.  and  apparently  tho  thing 
lor  maatodirftito  obawve  natural  dai«er  algna  and  provide  wajra 
at  meeting  hla  own  neoda.**  ^ 

OrBuin  la  Mcrctary  at  the  Oeologleal  Society  o<  America. 

(rrom  the  Hew  Tork  Tlaeo  of  Jan.  SI.  10S7] 
Cuaaxxo  thb 


ftar  over  a  oentnry  leveea  have  been  the  main.  Indeed  the  only. 
iHdW^antaiittlM  rlBliw  H«'^-nT*  Time  and  time  again 
they  have^lven  way.  Yet  they  are  not  futUe.  Without  thra. 
ettlea  like  Cairo.  Mmiiptili.  Vlcksbozf,  New  Orleane  would  har^ 
have  gnmn  to  their  preeent  Importanee.  But  aft«  the  reoord- 
hreakinK  flood  of  IMff.  when  water  poured  through  18  crevaaeee 
In  the  nwlt*  Una  alone  and  Inundated  as.000  mllee  of  terrnoary. 
tt  waa  miieiileeil  thak  leveea  could  no  longer  be  regarded  aa  a 
eauBlete  proteetloB  against  floods.  Out  of  the  watwy  borron  of 
SSl^  oa«r  yeaisMme  tho  plan  of  the  late  Ma].  Oen.  Hgar 
Aidwln.  who  ranta  with  Brand.  Bads.  De  Leasepe.  and  OoetlMls 
^^  of  «»e  greatest  of  englneera.  He  boldly  abandoned  the 
omy  theory  and  at  a  coat  of  $336,000,000  constructed 
•awneney  floodwaya.  struigthuied  and  heightened  the  laeves 
Alonsboih  banks  from  Cairo  to  the  Oulf  for  a  distance  of  nearly 
aSw  miles,  provided  the  now  familiar  "fuse  plugs".  apUlwaya. 
and  other  safety  devlcee.  Tbeee  Inventkms  were  not  new.  They 
had  been  t»ed  In  controlling  other  rivers.  But  Jadwm  intefpnkted 
into  a  aiatem  and  thus  began  a  new  era  In  Mlsslaslp^ 
.Mrtng.  Tbe  mtghttwrt  of  North  American  rivets  was  to  be 
held  In  lOMh  and  humored.  _,, 

This  wlU  be  a  emical  week  for  the  Jadwln  plaur-crltlcal  not 
beeawM  tbeie  ti  any  douM  about  Ita  soundnees  but  because  It  has 
not  been  entMly  cairftad  out.  Tbe  mam  line  of  levees  Is  rtaAj. 
Of  four  emergency  spillways,  two  are  cos^Oete.  one  half  finished, 
a  fourth  "t^tl  In  the  blue-print  stage.  The  emergency  floodway 
dselcned  to  eave  Cairo  la  aheady  In  use;  another,  at  New  Orleua^ 
wUlpr^iaUy  be  put  to  the  teet  later  hi  the  week.  Boglneers  win 
watch  theee  two  duiger  pomte.  as  well  as  the  bel^tened  leveee. 
with  an  anxious  eye.  South  of  the  Arkansas  River  the  protection 
Is  not  what  tt  should  be.  for  lack  of  finished  dlwslom.  I*jro^ 
be  IttUe  Aort  of  miraculous  if  no  imperfections  were  revealM 
In  a  irtan  that  has  not  been  fully  reallaed.  But  tt  the  untried 
hold  all  the  long  way  from  Cairo  to  the  GuU.  U  the  emor- 
floodwaya  prevent  the  water  from  rising  above  strategle 
oolnta.  In  a  word.  If  the  new  defenaes  meet  the  ezpecta- 
ttons  of  Army  engineers,  the  whole  Mleslssippi  Valley  wiU  have 
reason  to  erect  monuments  to  Jadwln's  memory. 

Whatever  irhftar'rr  malaria-brsedmg  moeciuitos  and  slipping 
ewth  may  have  jsceuteil  in  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
nmvmi  Justly  regarded  as  oos  of  tbe  technical  wonders  of  the 
world,  tbe  stn^gls  that  theee  United  Statea  have  been  waging 
with  the  MlasiBsmpl  f or  over  a  century  has  called  for  ev«i  more 
inmcttj  of  puipoee  and  •"•dewing  wsourcrfnlneje  a^ito 
dUm  of  even  huger  massss  of  matartaL  And  the  etruggU  «ui 
novv  end  It  photosaphs  could  be  made  semtannnally  from  the 
akralaaphcn  of^ebastaftom  the  Qnmt  Lakes  to  the  Oulf  and 
rmtOat^ii  In  a  few  minutea  as  a  mi^tkm-pieture  film,  the  river 
woSd  appear  aa  a  ooloasal.  writhing  serpent.  For  tt  is  forever 
^fMhixKMiu  banka  here  and  forailng  new  ones  there,  eroding 
w^^>^  «i»«ii^  Mw  restlees  bsds  In  whiai  to  lie.  To  meet  locsi 
eommunlty  needs  and  yet  consider  the  geography  of  the  e^- 
«.>>«>«ia«ii»  liver  aa  a  whole  ptesenta  eoolai  and  engineering  prob- 
•----—-  to  none.    In  the  htatory  of  civilisation  tbe  control 


of  the  MtT-t— *rr*  ranki  as  probably  the  oostUest  and  most  time- 
fWMiinilng  single  taA  that  any  nation  was  ever  called 
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utes  whfdi  taAv«  ever  beeti  paid  to  the  memorr  of  Abraham 
UBcoln  and  Nancy  Hanks.  ^  .    *    *.  . 

One  is  by  Robert  Uncoin  O'Brien,  now  the  efficient  chair- 
man of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  and  originally 
appeared  as  an  editorial  in  the  Boston  Herald  on  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1914.  ■  _.    ^ 

Tbe  other  is  by  the  late  Franklin  K.  Lane,  f  onneny  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  It  is  entitled  "Lincoln's  Byes."  The 
original  of  this  classic  in  prose  is  to  be  found  in  the  Con- 
gressional Library.  .^    .  .      ^ 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  public,  especially  school  teachers 
and  others  in  charge  of  j/ngnms  for  Lincoln's  Birthday, 
wiU  find  these  reprints  of  interest. 

Mr.  O'Brien's  tribute  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialog  entitled 
"Nancy  Hanks"  and  is  as  follows: 

Namct  HAmu 
NsKCT  Hsincs.  I  see  the  calendar  says  it  is  1914.  nearly  a  cen- 
tury after  my  Itfe  in  Uie  world  ended.    Pray  tell  me,  spirit  of  the 
present,  wbether  any  one  mortal  remembers  that  I  ever  Uved.  or 
knows  my  place  of  buriaL 

The  PsisMT.  Oh,  yes.  There  Is  a  monTunent  orer  your  grave 
at  Pigeon  C^eek.  A  man  named  Studebaker,  of  South  Bend.  Ind.. 
went  there  in  1879  and  spent  $1,000  in  marking  it. 

Nahct  Hamks.  What  do  you  mean?  More  money  than  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life  spent  on  my  grave,  more  than  60  years  after  I  had 
made  tt.    Was  he  a  rich  descendant  of  mine? 

The  Pi^oDrr.  He  was  no  relative  of  yours.  As  a  matter-of-fact 
dtlaen.  he  thought  your  grave  ought  to  be  marked.  Twenty-three 
years  later  the  State  of  Indiana  erected  a  massive  monument  In 
your  honor;  10.000  school  children  marched  in  procession  when  it 
was  dedicated.  The  Governor  of  the  State,  now  one  of  the  great 
Commonwealths  of  the  Union,  was  there.  whUe  a  distinguished 
general  from  afar  delivered  the  principal  oration.  This  monu- 
ment cost  a  larger  fortune  than  you  ever  knew  anyone  to  poa- 
sess.  More  pet^le  than  you  ever  saw  together  at  one  time  a»- 
tfmW^wl  And  on  the  pedestal,  in  raised  letters,  one  may  read: 
"Nancy  F**"**  Lincoln."    Can  there  be  any  mistake  about  that? 

WHAT  IS  TUIS  WOWDIBT 

Namct  Hamxs.  What  is  this  wonder  of  wonders?  I  realize  that 
my  mortal  remains,  enclosed  in  a  rough  pine  box,  were  buried 
under  the  treee  at  Pigeon  Creek,  and  that  no  minister  of  religion 
was  there  to  say  even  a  prayer.  I  supposed  that  if  anybody  in  all 
this  earth  of  yours  woiild  be  sxirely  forgotten,  and  soon  forgotten. 
It  would  be  Nancy  Hanks,  the  plain  woman  of  the  wilderness.  My 
life  was  short — only  25  years — and  in  it  I  saw  little  of  the  great 
world,  and  knew  little  of  it,  and  on  going  out  had  little  further 
to  expect  from  it.  So,  I  pray,  break  to  me  the  meaning  of  this 
appalling  mystery. 

The  Pbbssnt.  This  Is  the  12th  of  February. 

Naim:t  Hamxs.  That  was  the  birthday  of  my  little  boy.  a  Slender, 
awkward  fellow,  who  used  every  night  to  dimb  a  ladder  of  wooden 
pegs  driven  into  a  log.  up  into  a  bed  of  leaves  in  the  loft,  and 
there  to  dream.  Whatever  became  of  that  sad  little  boy?  He  was 
not  very  well  when  I  left  ht""  All  that  winter  he  seemed  ailing. 
I  hated  to  go  away.  I  was  afraid  his  father  could  not  give  the 
care  that  the  frail  little  fellow  needed.  Did  you  ever  hear  what 
tMH-^nr  of  my  little  9-year-old  boy  out  there  in  the  woods  of 
Pigeon  Creekf 

THX  woaro  kmows  or  huc 

The  PfsawT.  Of  course  I  have  heard  what  became  of  him.  Pew 
have  not.  Tbm  people  who  could  answer  yoxir  question  number 
hundreds  of  minions  today.  There  is  no  land  and  no  tongue  In 
which  the  information  you  seek  could  not  be  supplied,  and  usu- 
ally by  the  "man  in  the  street."  Actual  millions  at  people  know 
that  the  12th  of  February  was  the  day  you  welcomed  into  yoiir 
cabin  In  the  frontier  wildemees  that  little  boy.  His  birthday  In 
22  Statea  of  the  Union,  including  the  imperial  State  of  New  York. 
has  become  a  legal  holiday.  Most  of  the  others  hold  some  com- 
memorative exerdsee.  When  the  great  financial  market  of  the 
wortd  opened  In  London  this  mommg  it  was  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  United  Statee  of  America,  the  great  r^ubllc  over  the 
aeas.  would  record  no  stock  transactions  this  day.  The  words. 
"No  martwt — ^Lincoln's  birthday",  travel  on  ocean  cables  under 
every  eea,  and  buslnees  In  the  great  buildings.  40  stories  hl^  of 
New  York  City  has  paused  today. 

Namct  Hamks.  Pray  tell  me  more  of  the  miracle  of  my  little 
boy's  life.    I  cannot  wait  to  hear  what  It  aU  means! 

APPKALS  TO  ICAMXIMD 

The  PusBMT.  If  you  had  one  copy  of  every  book  that  has  been 
written  about  him,  you  would  have  a  larger  library  than  you  ever 
saw  in  your  mortal  life.  If  you  had  visited  every  dty  which  has 
reared  his  statue,  you  would  be  more  widely  traveled  than  any 
person  that  you  ever  saw.  The  Journey  would  take  you  to  eeveral 
luropean  capitals.  Every  posdble  work  that  he  ever  wrote,  every 
qieecn  he  ever  made,  every  document  he  ever  penned  has  been 
tmHecteil.  and  these  have  all  been  printed  in  sets  of  books  with  a 
fuUnsM  such  as  has  been  accorded  to  the  works  of  only  a  few 
ehUdien  of  men.  You  could  coimt  on  the  fingers  of  two  hand^— 
and  prrh^pr  of  one — the  men  in  all  sec\ilar  history  who  so  vitally 
appeal  to  the  «"»■£< Ttatinw  of  r»«t%ntwf  today. 


Namct  BAina.  And  so  my  little  boy  came  into  aU  this  glory  In 
his  llfetimel 

The  PsaasMT.  Oh.  no.  He  died  at  56.  as  unaware  of  how  the 
world  would  eventuaUy  regard  him  as  old  Christopher  Columbus 
himself.  A  few  months  before  his  death  he  expected  eoon  to  be 
thrown  out  of  tbe  poettlon  he  was  holding,  and  so  he  wrote  a 
letter  telling  how  he  should  strive  to  help  his  suoceeeor  to  carry 
out  the  unfinished  work.  Your  little  boy  saw  so  Uttle  to  Indicate 
the  place  that  time  has  accorded  him.  His  widow  was  hardly  able 
to  get  from  Congress  a  pension  large  enough  for  comf crtable  sup- 
port, and  yet  that  same  body,  in  less  than  a  half  century,  appro- 
priates •2.000,000 — stop  to  think  ot  that — for  a  national  monu- 
ment in  his  honor,  and  on  plans  so  elaborate  as  to  caU  eventuaUy 
for  far  more  than  this  sum. 


LBAUMO 
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But  I  cotild  tell  you  only  half  the  story.  Men  have  retired 
from  business  to  go  into  solitude  to  study  his  life.  Others  have 
been  made  famous  by  reason  of  having  known  him.  I  recaU  a 
New  York  financier  who  had  known  the  high  life  of  the  wcnrld, 
mingling  with  the  princes  Hnd  statesmen  of  nearly  every  land. 
On  his  seventieth  birthday  his  friends  gave  him  a  complimentary 
dinner.  He  chatted  to  them  of  what  he  had  seen  and  where  he 
had  been.  But  he  dismissed  all  the  honcxs  of  the  big  world  by 
saying  that  the  one  thing  that  remained  most  worth  while  in  his 
threescore  years  and  ten  was  that  he  had  shaken  hands  and  con- 
versed in  private  audience  with  your  Uttle  boy,  whom  this  cos- 
mopolite pictured  as  "leading  the  proceedon  of  the  Immortals 
down  the  centuries." 

Nanct  Hamxs.  This  is  beyond  me.  I  am  lost  in  mystery  and 
amazement.  What  did  my  boy — that  earnest,  sad  little  fellow  of 
the  woods  and  streams — do  to  make  men  fed  this  way?  How  did 
it  all  come  about? 

The  Presxnt.  That  might  be  as  hard  for  you  to  understand, 
without  a  knowledge  of  what  has  taken  place  in  the  meantime, 
as  the  skyscrapers  and  the  ocean  cables  and  railroad  trains  that 
I  have  spoken  about.  But  I  will  try  to  tell  you  something  of  what 
he  has  dene. 

Nanct  Hamxs.  I  am  hanginrj  on  yoiu:  words.  I  long  to  hear  the 
story. 

PATH  or  BIOHTXOnSMXSS 

The  Present.  We  have  in  tiae  United  States  a  great  democracy. 
We  are  making  a  great  experiment  for  the  nations.  Your  little 
boy  gave  friends  of  democracy  the  world  over  the  largest  measure 
of  confidence  in  its  permanency  and  success  of  any  nxan  that  has 
ever  lived. 

Until  recently  more  than  a  miUlon  people  a  year  have  poured 
Into  the  United  States  from  lands  beyond  the  seas,  most  of  them 
unfamiliar  with  o\ir  language  and  our  customs  and  our  aims. 
When  we  Americans  who  are  older  by  a  few  generations  went  out 
to  meet  them,  we  took  as  the  supreme  example  of  what  we  mean 
by  our  great  experiment  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  And  when 
we  are  ourselves  tempted  in  the  mad  complexity  of  our  material 
civilization  to  disregard  the  pristine  ideals  of  the  Republic,  we  see 
his  gaunt  figure  standing  befo.'^  vis  and  his  outstretched  arm  point- 
ing to  the  straighter  and  simpler  path  of  righteousness.  For  he 
"was  a  liberator  of  men  in  bondage;  he  was  a  savior  of  his  country. 

He  became  President  of  the  United  States,  but  that  affords  a  small 
clue  to  his  real  distinction.  I>w  people  refer  to  him  as  "Preddent 
Lincoln."  In  the  idiom  of  our  people  he  is  Abraham  Lincoln,  called 
by  the  name  you  gave  him  in  the  gloom  of  the  wilderness.  To  that 
name  of  your  choosing  no  tide  that  the  vain  world  knows  could 
add  anything  of  honor  or  distinction.  And  today,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  Seas  and  in  pl&ces  under  distant  skies,  children  wlU 
recite  in  their  schools  his  words;  men  will  gather  about  banquet 
boards  to  refresh  their  ideals  by  hearing  anew  some  phase  of  his 
wonderful  story.  Oiur  Nation  could  get  along  without  some  of  Its 
territory,  without  »T^"Hnn»  cf  its  people,  without  msiwew  of  Its 
boarded  wealth:  but  It  would  be  poor  Indeed  were  it  to  wake  up 
on  this  morning  of  the  twentieth  century  without  the  memory  of 
your  Uttle  boy. 

Mr.  Lane's  tribute  was  inspired  by  the  statue  of  Lincc^ 
by  Saint-Gaudens  in  lincoln  Park.  Chicago.    It  is  as  follows : 

LXMooLM'a  rraa 

I  never  pass  through  Chicago  without  visiting  the  statue  of 
Jjincoln  by  Salnt-Oaudens.  and  standing  before  It  for  a  moment 
tmcovered. 

It  is  to  me  aU  that  America  is.  physically  and  spiritually.  I 
look  at  those  long  arms  and  long  legs,  large  hands  and  feet,  and 
I  think  they  represent  the  physical  strength  of  this  new  country. 
Its  power  and  Its  youthful  awkwardness.  Then  I  look  at  the  head 
and  see  qualities  which  have  made  the  American — ^the  strong 
chin,  the  noble  brow,  thoee  sober  and  steadfast  eyes.  They  were 
the  eyes  of  earnest  idealism,  limited  and  checked  by  the  possible 
and  the  practicable.  Tliey  were  the  eyes  of  a  truly  humble  spirit, 
whose  ambition  was  not  to  live  for  power,  but  a  desire  to  be  su- 
premely \iseful.  Tliey  were  eyes  of  compssdon  and  mercy  and  a 
deep  understanding.  They  saw  far  more  than  they  looked  at. 
They  believed  In  far  more  than  they  saw.  They  loved  men  not 
for  what  they  were  but  for  what  they  might  become.    They  were 

{>atlent  eyes,  eyes  that  could  wait  and  wdt  and  live  on  in  the 
alth  that  right  would  win.  They  were  eyes  that  challenged  the 
nobler  thUigs  In  men  and  brought  out  the  hidden  largeness.  They 
wwe  humorous  eyea.  They  saw  things  In  thdr  true  proportion 
and  in  their  real  relationship,   lliey  looked  through  cant  and  pra- 
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tba  great  and  Uttle  vanlUee  of  great  and  Uttia  

tbe  eyaa  of  aa  xmlUnchlng  courage  and  aa  vaf altanag 
out  of  a  daocre  d^iendenoe  upoa  the  Master  of  tba 
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Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  Uc.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscord,  I  include  the 
following  address  of  Hon.  Anning  8.  Prall.  Chairman.  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  delivered  from  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  over  the  Blue  Network  of  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co.,  Sunday.  January  31.  1937: 

Truly  a  glorious  chapter  is  being  written  In  the  hletcry  of 
this  Nation  as  we  witness  the  heroism  and  the  devotion  to  duty  cf 
thousands  of  Americans  who  are  making  pedlous  sacrlflcee  la 
order  that  suffering  and  misery  may  be  redixed  In  tbe  flooded 
areas  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi. 

The  heroee  of  past  floods  have  always  Induded  the  doctors, 
nursee,  public-utUlty  workmen,  and  other  relief  workers.  This 
one  has  proved  no  exception  to  that  rule,  but  it  has  also  produced 
a  new  group  which  miight  very  properly  be  caUed  the  heroes  of 
the  air. 

It  is  the  duty  and.  I  believe,  the  prlvUege  of  every  Amertcaa 
to  aid  his  feUow  citizens  in  time  of  need.  Tb  that  doctrine  we 
aU  subscribe.  During  the  past  week  it  has  been  ably  demonstrated 
as  the  forces  of  the  Nation  banded  themadvee  together  to  mini- 
mise the  crud  effects  of  the  floods  now  raging  In  the  Ohio  and 
the  Mississippi  VaUeys. 

In  Cincinnati  the  authorltiee  ordered  a  curtailment  of  tbe  Um'* 
Ited  supply  of  dectric  power  in  order  that  the  tdephone  company 
and  the  hospitals  could  operate.  In  Louisville  the  authorttlee 
urged  the  tdephone  company  to  maintain  all  poedble  opermtfons. 
because  it  woidd  be  a  most  aerious  situation  If  the  tele 
the  police  radio  servioes  were  to  go  out  of  commission. 

In  many  towns  much  danger  to  life  was  averted  becauae  tele- 
phone girls,  to  their  evertaatlng  credit,  remained  at  their  posts  at 
the  risk  of  life  and  hedtb. 

As  Chalmoan  of  the  Federal  Oommunlcatlons  Commllop  I  fully 
rediae  that  the  tdephone  and  the  telegr^h  linea  bave  played 
their  parts  in  this  emergency  and  have  played  them  weU,  but  I 
hxunbly  sdute  radio  for  its  tremendous  contribution  In  tbls  boUr 
of  need.  Radio— both  short-wave  and  broadcastlng-^ias  doaa  a 
magnifloent  Job  In  connection  with  theee  disastrous  floods. 

In  some  Instances  tdephone  and  tdagn^th  wlrai 
offices  and  exchanges  were  oomidetely  inundated,  and  otbar 
of  communication  had  to  be  employed.    Much  of  this 
tlon  was  by  radio,  the  latest  prlncipd  arrival  to  the  fanUly  of 
electrlcd  communications. 

To  the  amateur  operator,  who.  from  his  homemade  aat  dfractad 
relief  meesages  when  aU  other  means  of  communication  bad  f  aUed. 
to  the  smaU  and  to  tbe  powerful  broadcasting  sUtloas  I  am  happy 
and  grateful  to  aay  that  radio  has  met  Its  greatest  crlass  la  a  truly 
American  way. 

Ordinarily  aandated  with  entertainment  actlvltlaa,  radio  sta- 
tions in  tbs  aflUcted  areas  have  taken  off  their  unlforma,  pat  on 

coodltlc 


and 


their  overalls,  aad  gone  to  work  In  earnest,  reporting 
warning  reatdents  of  hapendlag  danger.  ooUoodag  fnada. 
serving  as  a  dearlng  bouse  for  tbe  efforts  of  rdlaf  ageaelH. 

The  ptjaLcMl  '!*»'ir  la  thla  wave  <tf  floods  probably  ( 
that  of  aay  previous  oae  la  recent  years,  aad  tbe  death  toll,  largo 
as  it  Is.  would  undoubtedly  have  been  mueb  blgber  eao^t  for 
the  efficient  work  of  tbe  station  broadeastvs  aad  the  amateur 
<^Mraton  who  dropped  aU  otber  forma  of  radio  aottvttias  to  con- 
centrate on  reUef  aad  laaeua  prOblema. 

The  complete  story  of  radlols  oontributloa  to  flood  rdlaf  as  yak 
cannot  be  recorded;  but  suOdeat  reports  bave  beea  reodead  ta 
Indicate  that  in  the  saving  of  Uves.  tbe  saf^iuardlng  of  property. 
and  In  tbs  ralalng  of  fuada.  radio-  and  tba  splendid  naaa  aad 
womea  aasodaled  with  tt    has  pUyad  a  major  role. 

I  know  that  tbe  pubUe  has  already  leaned  of  the  apleadld  work 
which  Is  belag  perfonaed  by  tbe  vartoos  ownmunloattea  orpail- 
Bstlons  to  provide  prompt  and  eflldeat  commnnlcatioae  with  the 
flooded  dlstrleta.  Tba  record  of  tbe  radio  amateurs,  while  their 
aetivltlee  are  aonaally  laaplred  wltboot  pemnlary  latoiast,  la  rl«h 
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iimlf  tUm    wltb 
la  Mqr  oth« 

MttedT  Ttec«2i  tlM  dKf  and  nlgbto  Umm  smb.  re- 
'^  -  «o  ttMlP  «Mta  >^wliic  Hitmtitrm  to  and 


tiM   I       I        ..  _ 

uHOtftfliM  an  oOMT  iwugriiM^  BBMor  TBiiliiting  sto^nia  were 
ttTalridl  d«r  ■ndttvoiKboat  tli*  night  wvnmg  residents  of 
OM  Mr  ~^,55,;;r»Sh3tatac  liuSc  drtrere.  pl««llng  tor 

U^rS^^taTvarlDBn  imdv  the  dlMctlaa  oC  tli«  police  and  emer- 

■tatkm  ■«•  m  nflM  dMast  waa  eonnaetMl  toy  land  Una  to  tiM 
^^oC  the  local  tocoadcMk  atatloa  nd  thus  direct  canununlcatkn 

tMma^taLad  to  tha  nan  moWla  valta  tfamushout  the  Loute- 
fiw  «—«  Yhli  taok-tn  was  aUa  to  landar  mnold  asMscanoe  m 
iS^SiatmS  MMa  baata.  doaton.  paUoa.  guiding  of  fleeta  o< 
^vlth  iamlrtOM.  cara  wtth  medicine  and  serum  to  tha 


In  tha  fleed  at^ss  tf  e<  tha  radio  statioBS  in  Ondnnatl. 
^Mf  of  the  1— *■■  dttss  hit  hf  the  ravapas  a(  waasr*  put  thewaselTcs 
ana  ^ohmtaiyrellaf  taals  and  at  times  became  practlcaUy  themaln 

^  of  fMnnrin*iT>«^  Xor  poUoe  and  relief  officials  In  directing 
thair  rescue  o^o*^  ^^^^  station  wvched  In  atudlo  temperaituiaa  18 
>  on  a  ai^bow  baaia.  ^      ^    _..       _» 

■MKVMKtH  TTnf***— —  wtnltltsheil  emergency  broadcasting  sta- 
I  m  tnieka.  m  boats,  and  at  every  aTaOaUe  poaltkm.  frequently 
«  rMcarthBlr  lives.  In  otder  that  relief  omdals  could  direct 

MlliiiiiB  m  tha  moat  etfeetive  manner.    When  power  lines 

failed  emergency  power  unite  were  aatabUshed  and  In  one  inatanoe 
»  motor  aeneratv  was  rushed  by  plane  from  Chicago  to  Loulsirllle 
fm  oKtar  that  a  atatlaa  ooultf  eontlnoa  to  funcUoa.  A  portable 
Id  Horn  devaland  to  Fortsmouth.  Ohio.  All 
e(  eoBBmuBloatlaa  had  failed  and  the  pcAloe  of  that 
tba  OM  at  thla  mohUa  unit  In  handling  their 
to  reecue  forces. 

ft  radio  station  was  uasd  by  the  mayor  to  summon 
Iro  apparatnt  fven  nstghbortag  dtlea.  And  when  It  appeared 
that  tta  LoolBvllle  statkm  would  fan.  cttier  statlona  In  nearby 
cKlM  w«a  quick  to  latsTillih  lines  of  eommunleatlon  and  Tolun- 
tarlly  offered  their  facilities  so  that  there  should  be  no  disruption 


In  fact,  a 


i 


of  stations  banded  together  and  stmultane- 
nUtt  iiiiMSfliii  m  the  loitlBTllle  area  In  order  that 
tta^lattura  of  any  oaa  atatkm  would  not  eurtafl  relief  •ctlTttias. 
I  tela  lust  laad  a  dramatic  account  sent  to  Broadeastlng  MagairtTie 
of  a  ^"*ii  lOO-watt  Button  which  had  lost  all  of  na  studio  and 
oaca  aqutomsmt— m  fact,  the  statlOQ  waa  practically  destroyed— 
tag  wtth  the  oaa  of  emergency  equipment  It  remained  on  the  air, 
BBd  at  ao  tlma  ww  there  a  halt  la  tte  activities. 

harole  work  haa  taaan  done  by  the  stations  In 

MS,  X  am  tafofaasd  that  every  stetlon  In 

ths  country.  Iiigarhiir  wtth  tiM  aatftoaal  aatworfes.  have  made  com- 
asRlal  aacrtfless  la  order  that  Bad  Gfeom  aad  other  eOelals  would 
kava  rn*******^  iTtwwftv  In  tha  wrntf'ttw  of  funds  and  the  gather- 

a  of  food  and  clothing  to  be  sent  to  tha  aUlehsn  people.    I  do 
■ay  this  Bsmsaailly  la  a  i ■siiilatisj  way.   We  aipertwl  that 

of  mm't"'**^".  for  It  la  a  showing  of  public  servloe  of  the 
^^^  la  tha  hnr  wkkib.  anthanam  the  llcfnslng 


a*  a>Mi  a  m_  FTklav.  January  29,  the  Cufiimliwlon  reeetva4 
a  miuertfrom  a  broadS^t  station  in  Memphis  for  »«thon^  to 
fsStt^  amateur  station  to  be  «tebU«^  on  « J*™  "f^ 
^^  ham  to  the  MlSBisstppl  Blver.  tn  order  that  there  might  ba 
■^  dlm^  to  the  public  any  dlrecttons  for  emergency  evaoiatlaa 
and  lnstruetti«  the  public  to  the  threatened  areas  as  to  wheea  to 

•"iSitaTSnSLfSESr  ascertatotag  that  the  »»  of  a  spj^ 
tioauenBy  by  this  amateur  would  not  totetfere  or  Interrupt  other 
tSkTiadlo  communications  to  the  Ohio  Valley,  the  anthortty 

^MnTtake  this  opportunity  of  sUtlng  agato  that  radloto  t^ 
^*«J..i  crisis  was  called  upon  and  waa  not  found  wanting.  To 
tte  loyal  men  and  women  who  have,  and  still  most  remain  at 
duty.  I  offer  my  most  sincere  appreciation.  They  wwe  Q^  ^o 
sense  their  responsibilities;  tliey  have  won  the  grateful  thanka 
and  the  commendation  of  the  Nation.  _*  *w 

Ho  happening  to  recent  times  haa  stirred  ^''^^°*^J!^ 
HattontothedBgree  marked  by  this  flood  vteltatloiL  Brfwepie- 
,,^^ng  this  broadcast  this  afternoon  I  advised  President  Rooaeyelt 
of  ^totentton  to  do  so.  More  keenly  ^^^^OTed  ttan  moat  tj 
ua  xwllze.  he  asked  me  to  assure  all  of  the  Individuals  and 
noma— the  Red  Cross,  the  military  services,  the  voluntary  relief 
unlSrelvlc  officials,  broadcasters,  and  other  communications  serv- 
ices—iTho  so  valiantly  Jumped  into  the  breach,  of  his  stocereap- 
nredatton  for  the  parts  they  have  played  in  this  natloMl  "nw- 
oency  He  haa  kept  to  dose  contact  with  conditions  and  Is  deeply 
touched  by  the  unselfish  and  praiseworthy  work  performed. 

At  this  moment  I  have  no  idea  of  the  financial  condition  of  tna 
Bed  Crt3BS  war  chest.  But  I  know  and  you  know  that  If  ever  nmda 
were  needed  to  allay  hunger  and  relieve  Ulness  and  distress,  those 
fimds  are  needed  now— and  now  Is  the  time  to  make  yotn- contel- 
butlon— make  it  wUllngly— make  it  cheerfully— make  It  Instantly, 
and  make  it  with  a  prayer  of  thanks  to  God  that  your  community 
and  those  near  and  dear  to  you  have  been  spared  the  misery,  tte 
despair  and  the  suffering  of  our  unfortunate  neighbors  to  the 
flood-stricken  areas  of  our  Nation.  Send  your  contribution  to  your 
local  Bed  Cross  \mit  and  send  it  at  once. 


Accomplishments  of  the  Administration 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  1, 1937 


RADIO  ADDBES8  BT  HON.  JESSE  H.  JONES.  CHAIBMAlf, 
BB0ONSTBUCTTC»r  FINANCE  CORPORATION.  ON  OCTOBEB 
80,  1936 


l«r.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Recorb  an  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  Jesse  H.  Jones  at  Dallas.  Tex.,  on  the 
evening  of  October  30,  1936. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rtxx»j>,  as  follows: 


nmooocnoor  vr 
or  TK 


BOMOaASLB   JORIf 
SraTBB,  BPCAXIMO 


BOMB  AT  xrwMia^ 


I  hare  the  pleasant  prlTllege  of  introducing  the  next  q;>ea]cer  oC 
tb*  infiiliie,  Mr.  Jeaee  Jooce,  at  Tesae. 

Nearly  all  of  you  know  of  Mr.  Jones.  Many  of  you  know  him 
penonally.  I  also  have  had  that  plessure  for  many  years,  tout 
T«ry  few  know  ><«m  aAdaDy  as  I  do.  ao  I  Just  want  to  take  one 
moaaeot  to  tiri'  you  something  about  him  as  a  public  offldaL  For 
nan  than  4  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  (me  of  the  most  bn- 
portant  entaprises  known  to  dvlllzatlon — the  loaning  of  money 
and  tbe  establishment  of  credit.  In  that  connection.  I  might  say. 
h«  has.  In  tiiat  period  of  time,  allocated  and  loaned  more  money 
to  Taxlous  Institutions  and  mterpilses  than  any  other  man  in 
tha  history  of  the  world;  and.  I  might  add  further,  tat  your  lu- 
fonnatlon.  to  my  certain  knowledge  he  haa  done  a  good  Job.  ■ 

nam,  to  hare  dona  the  bigsest  job,  and  to  have  dime  It  weU.  Is 
tfifr*^  accomplishment,  and  that  Is  what  Jesse  Jones  has  done.  Be 
li  looocnlaed  by  one  and  all.  without  r^ssrd  to  poUtlcal  views  or 
>ilpt^M/^«^  u  oue  of  thc  most  efflclent  offlclals  in  Washington.  He 
ttft^  Ik  peculiar  faculty  of  arriving  at  right  oondualons  wlthoTit 
giving  offense  to  the  opposition,  irtxibh  Ui  a  rare  quality  and  a  very 
valuaW^  one  In  dealing  with  the  public.  All  the  people  of  the 
B^»«iiiHa  are  honored  by  Jesse  Jon^  servloe  to  his  country. 

f  take  pleasure  In  i»caentmg  to  tha  radio  andlnnce  Ifir.  Jeaw 
who  wm  speak  frcon  Dallas. 


I  find  no  faidt  with  aayone  about  his  polttlcal  eonvlctlflai^ 
■Mo  fMm  natvral  poilUeal  alliwrnHnf.  for  aayone  in  ImisIf*' 
Indastry.  and  tT^"fci»t.  tochidlng  tte  ocoasWmal  voeal  headi 


liner,  to  be  against  the  Booser^  admlnlstmtlon  is  difficult  fbr 
me  to  undentand.  Our  nusnoriee  may  be  short,  but  they  are 
not  so  abort  that  we  cannot  remonber  the  situation  with  bUBl> 
cess  m  1931.  1932,  and  1983.  when  some  of  these  beadllners  were 
appealing  to  Oovemment  to  come  to  the  aid  of  business  and 
banking. 

There  has  been  as  much  done  for  buslneas.  banking,  and  agri- 
culture as  for  people  out  of  woiic.  Bxislnees  Is  mnirfTn  money. 
The  fanner  Is  getting  a  good  price  for  his  products,  and  the  bardcs 
are  no  longer  worried.  Why?  Because  of  Oovemment  lending 
and  of  Government  relief  to  the  unen^oyed,  every  dollar  of 
which  goes  Immediately  Into  trade. 

The  R  F.  C.  the  Hone  Ownsrs'  Loan  Oorporatlon,  the  Farm 
Credit  Admlnlstratkm.  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  and 
PubUc  Works  have  put  more  than  •16.000.000,000  credit  directly 
Into  the  bloodstream  of  our  economic  Uvea. 

If  the  Government  had  not  made  credit  available  as  It  has. 
Oovemment  credit,  our  steel  mills  and  manufaotivt^  plants  of 
all  kinds.  Including  eq>eclally  the  automobile  Industry,  would  be 
running  at  half  time  Instead  of  overtime,  as  Is  true  with  many 
of  them.  This  would  mean  that  mllUons  man  would  be  out  of 
work.  Factories  do  not  run  unless  there  Is  a  market  for  their 
products,  and  Government  lending  and  Government  relief  have 
created  the  market,  the  buying  power. 

We  have  not  forgotten  that  banks  were  faUlng  by  the  thousands 
In  1931  and  1932  and  the  first  part  of  1933.  and  In  this  connection 
we  might  alao  remember  that  Just  5  days  after  President  Roosevelt 
took  office.  Ctongress  passed  a  law  authorising  the  B.  F.  O.  to 
bolster  the  banks  by  investing  in  their  capital  stock. 

Under  the  old  order,  the  Republican  way.  we  lent  to  banks  on 
the  security  of  their  bUls  receivable,  which  In  many  Instances 
was  only  putting  off  the  evU  day.  It  was  capital  the  banks  needed 
to  protect  their  depositors,  end  with  this  new  law  R.  F.  C.  pro- 
vlded  that  capital  without  stint,  and  on  very  generous  terms. 

And  except  for  this  preferred -stock  law,  passed  5  days  after 
President  Rooeevelt  took  office,  our  banking  system  would  have 
failed.  We  authorised  capital  Investments  in  approximately  7.000 
banks,  from  the  largest  bank  to  the  smallest,  a  billion  and  a 
quarter  doUars.  This  law  enabled  the  R.  F.  C.  to  underwrite  and 
capitalize  thousands  of  banks  that  otherwise  could  not  have 
qualified  for  deposit  insurance,  and  there  wlU  be  no  loss  to  the 
taxpayer  from  these  Investments. 

The  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  saved  a  million  homes 
from  foreclosure  by  taking  up  and  extending  the  mortgages 
against  them.  It  Increased  the  loans  on  420,000  of  these  homes 
so  that  they  could  be  modernized  and  made  more  livable.  These 
loans  amounted  to  $3,093,000,000,  the  proceeds  of  which  went  to 
banks,  insurance  companies,  and  private  inveetins  Jn  payment  for 
the  loans.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-cne  mlUlon  (lollars  went  to 
municipalities  for  back  taxes.  The  effect  of  saving  these  "><iHf>n 
homes  p>revented  as  many  more  from  being  foreclosed. 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration  saved  more  than  a  half  miUlon 
farm  homes  by  taking  up  and  extending  the  mortgages  against 
them.  These  loans  prevoited  the  foreclosure  of  other  farm  homes, 
probably  several  llmea  the  number  actuaUy  saved  by  Farm  Credit. 
The  money  lenders  in  both  cases  flnaUy  realized  that  continued 
forced  liquidation  could  mean  but  one  thing — that  of  necessity  the 
Government  would  be  forced  to  continue  rescuing  home  owners, 
both  urban  and  rtiral. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration,  created  to  stlmtilate  home 
building  and  home  mcdemlzatlon  by  insuring  loans  for  these 
p\irpo«es,  has  Insured  $1,200,000,000  In  loans,  charging  a  moderate 
fee  for  this  Inaurance.  Five  hundred  mllUon  doUars  of  this  was 
for  modernisation  loans  to  1.217.000  home  owners.  The  botne- 
modemlzation  campaign  of  the  Fedoal  Housing  Administration 
resulted  In  approximately  92.000,000.000  of  home  modemiaatlon. 
only  about  cme-fourth  of  which  was  Insured  by  the  F.  H.  A.  Con- 
gress authorised  •300.000^000  for  use  by  this  agency,  but  It  has 
only  been  necessary  to  use  one-tenth-  of  this  amount  to  date. 
Some  more  may  be  needed  but  not  a  great  deal.  Its  receipts  from 
premiums  and  other  charges  have  been  $4300.000. 

llie  PuUlc  works  Admlntotratlon  has  made  loans  or  grants  to 
municipalities  and  other  public  bodies,  including  a  few  railroad- 
equipment  loana.  In  aU  but  3  of  the  3,072  counties  In  the  United 
States.  The  H.  F.  C.  buys  these  loans  from  P.  W.  A.  to  create  a 
revolving  fund  for  new  projects.  We  have  already  bought  •4$3.- 
000,000  of  thtso  and  have  sokl  and  coUectwi  •S17.000j000  at  a  profit 
to  the  Oovemment  of  ••.•00,000. 

We  have  made  available  for  loans  to  agriculture  In  one  form  or 
another  •2,162.000.000,  and  all  our  outstaiullng  loans  on  ootton, 
com.  tobacco,  naval  stores,  and  to  Federal  land  banka  and  Joint- 
stock  land  banks  are  now  only  •304.000.000.  Corn  scdd  as  low  aa 
12  cents  a  bushel  in  1932,  and  cotton  at  6  and  0  cents  a  pound. 
This  meant  bankruptcy  for  the  com  farmer  and  the  ootton  fltrmcr, 
but  nothing  waa  done  about  It  by  the  party  in  power,  the  Repub- 
lican Party;  and  you  big  feUows,  you  bigwigs,  cannot  prosier  if 
the  farmer  has  no  buying  power.  In  1933  the  R.  F.  C.  lent  45 
cents  a  bushel  on  com  In  the  crib  and  10  cents  a  pound  on  cotton. 
These  commodities  have  been  well  above  these  prices  ever  since. 

The  R.  F.  C.  has  paid  out  on  loans  a  total  of  96  J89.000.000  and 
has  already  collected  $4^36.000,000,  or  67  percent.  We  pay  the 
Treasury  Interest  for  the  money  we  borrow  to  lend,  more  interest 
than  the  Iteasury  pays.  We  have  kept  our  expenses  low.  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  1  percent,  and  our  interest  rates  to  borrowers 
low.  Notwithstanding  this,  we  have  accumulated  an  operating 
surplus  actually  collected  of  something  over  •112.000,000.  This  is 
more  than  enough  to  cover  every  Individual  loss  that  we  may  have 


ftom  loans  or  bank  capital  investments.    8o  ttMiv  will  te  bo 
to  the  tasptiyer  from  R.  F.  C.  leading  and  little.  If  any.  lo 
credits  tbrough  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  P.  W.  A..  F.  H.  A,  and 
land  *?^'n^. 

Any  argument  that  the  Roosevelt  adminlatratlon  bar 
recovery  by  mterf erlng  with  business  Is  rldlculoua;  and  dssp  down 
in  his  heart,  I  think,  every  businessman,  manufactursr,  and  banker 
knows  this. 

FurtheiUK*e.  a  few  blUlon  doUars  Judldousty  lent  aad  used  to 
bolster  the  banks  through  mvesting  m  their  capital  ta  1931  and 
1933  would  have  averted  the  terrible  catastrophe  that  flaaUy  over- 
took us.  The  country,  from  aU  quarteta.  was  crying  for  help;  the 
Republican  Party  waa  In  pow«r;  I  leave  It  to  you  as  to  what  was 
done: 

Let's  not  be  fooled  liy  statamants  that  we  would  bava  bad  re- 
covery without  Oovemment  help.    I  have  seen  too  mueb 
and  so  many  broken  men  In  my  4^  years'  relief  work  fs 
and  hanking  that  I  know  better  than  this;  aad  yoa  feB 
Our  economic  affairs  wen  too  badly  out  of  gear.    Tbsy  bad 
abused,  debauched,  and  neglected  und^  RepubUean  leadsrsblp. 

Lending  •IS.OOO.OOO.OOO  directly  was  of  Itself  tte 
sible  stlmulxis  to  recovery  and  buslneas,  but  tte  Indlvsct  effect  of 
this  lending  i»  Impossible  of  calculation.  Tte  Republican  Party 
could  teve  met  theae  emergencies  In  1930,  19S1.  and  1932 — a  atltcb 
In  time — but  did  not,  though  the  distress  and  tte  cost  would  teve 
been  much  less. 

As  for  our  fiscal  mattoa.  It  has  never  oecurred  to  ma  ttet  the 
Budget  coxild  not  end  would  not  be  balanced  soon.  The  ftrs*  thing 
ueceesary  was  to  bring  tte  country  back  so  that  it  could  te  dons. 

A  few  prominent  members  of  tte  Democratic  Puty.  as  w^  as 
some  RepuUlcan  Bpfktn,  have  been  reminding  us  how  good  our 
1932  platform  was.  and  claim  that  the  President  has  not  adhered 
strictly  to  It.  The  spirit  of  the  platform  Is  of  much  greater  Im- 
portance than  the  letter  of  it.  It  was  written  as  a  giUde  for  our 
party  to  Impfxrve  tte  welfare  of  tte  American  people,  and  that 
has  been  accomplished.  Immeasurably  so. 

I  read  this  platform  again,  coming  down  from  Washington,  and 
find  nothing  in  It  atexit  bolstering  and  saving  the  banks,  by  put- 
ting capital  in  them.  Nothing  about  saving  homss  from  fare- 
closure,  as  was  done  by  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  or 
stimtilatlng  home  buUdlng  and  home  modernisation,  as  was  dona 
by  the  Fedoral  Housing  Administration.  I  see  »"^>««"g  In  tte 
platform  about  the  C.  C.  C.  camps,  ttet  teve  taken  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  boys  off  the  streets  and  roads,  and  enabled  them 
to  help  their  parents,  and  to  improve  themselves  physlcaUy.  as 
weU  as  their  morale.  I  see  nothing  in  the  platform  about  lending 
on  farm  commodities  as  we  have  done  through  tte  Reoonatruc- 
tlon  Finance  Corporation  and  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  sav- 
ing farmers  from  bankruptcy.  And  nothing  ateut  helping  tte 
Insurance  companies,  which  are  the  reliuice  of  millions  of  widows 
and  orphans,  and  of  protecting  railroads  from  receivership  and 
from  greedy  railroad  bankers. 

I  wonder  wtet  any  of  President  Rooaev^t's  critics  would  teve 
done  in  his  situation.  Would  he  teve  gone  back  to  tte  people  or 
the  party  and  asked  for  another  i^tform?  Would  te  teve  said  to 
hungry  people,  to  pec^le  out  of  worti.  to  those  wbooe  bomea  and 
farms  were  being  foreclosed,  sometimes  blown  away  by  dust  storms, 
and  to  those  whose  Ufe%  savings  were  being  swept  away  through 
falling  banks  and  otherwise,  that  he  could  do  nothing  for  tbam 
because  the  platform  did  not  provide  for  lt7  Would  te  bava  refused 
to  protect  bank  depositors  by  putting  capital  In  tte  bankst  Would 
he  have  refused  to  help  the  fanner  by  lending  upon  bla  products 
untu  they  could  te  marketed  at  a  fair  prteef  He  would  not.  He 
woxild  teve  aee^ted  tte  responslbtUty.  just  as  Pnsldsut  noosselt 
did.  and.  In  eoopoatloD  with  Oongreaa.  proceeded  to  meat  tte 
situation  squarely,  by  providing  reUef  and  work  at  Uving  wages 
for  people  who  must  work  for  a  Uving.  and  by  saving  banks,  insur- 
ance companliw.  homes  from  foreclosore.  and  business  genarally. 
He  would  teve  proceeded  to  raise  tte  price  of  commodliisa  abeva-' 
the  cost  of  production,  so  that  producers,  whether  of  farm  com- 
modities or  of  manufactured  goods  of  aU  klnda.  could  avoid 
banknqitcy.  TbMt  is.  he  would  teve  If  te  had  bad  tte 
the  vision. 

So  many  sound,  coastruetlve.  aad  bripfnl  things  teve 
by  tte  Roosevelt  administration  ttet  were  not  ooatssaplatsd 
the  platform  was  written  ttet  It  lU  becomes  anyone  to  ootnplaln 
about  wtet  has  not  been  (tooe.  ttet  the  Budget  baa  not  bass 
balanced.  The  Budget  could  not  te  balanced  imtu  business  was 
balanced,  and  I  shoxild  Ulce  to  ssk.  was  your  budget  balanced  la 
1931  and  1932?  It  was  imtl  It  is  only  balanced  now  because  of 
the  Rooeevelt  administration.  And  it  is  now  up  to  those  whoso 
budgets  hsve  been  balanced  to  help  balance  the  Cover umentii 
Budget  instead  of  complaming  so  much  rtwut  it. 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  allegiance  to  tte  prindplss  of  Jaflier- 
sonlan  democracy,  nor  in  my  admiration  of  democracy  as  in- 
terpreted and  adailnlststed  by  Andrew  Jackson.  Drover  Olsvtiaad. 
and  Woodrow  WUson.  Any  of  these,  or  anyone  else  elseted  to  tte 
Presidency  of  tte  United  States,  worthy  of  that  great  oOtee.  would 
teve  accepted  tte  responslblUty  Just  ss  FrankUn  Rooaevelt  ac- 
cepted it.  No  two  psrta^M  would  have  taken  Identfeal  steps, 
but  each  would  have  aimed  at  tte  same  goal,  tte  welfare  snd 
weU-teing  of  aU  the  people. 

IncidentaUy.  tte  Amtficaa  people  ratified  and  approved  tte 
course  of  the  President  aad  Conpvss  in  tte  1984  eongrssslfinrl 
election  by  mcreaslng  an  already  overwhelming  Democratic 
Jority  In  teth  housss.  aad  they  wlU  ai^mive  it  agam 
bar  8. 
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■tmpolat.  SBd  •nawtog  tor  <»»F««n2*l»!r  ^ 

IT        ■!■  iif'trTTTT  aad  •daatnlsferattan.  I  ngaxH  tbe  re- 

ctFtSamit^ccm^t  to  be  «» J*«  *»^„S|*S«?  £ 

In  adtfttlof  to  meeting  our  <loineetlo  dlfflemttee,  o» 

Iw  veU  qnallfled  to  deal  vttli  intamatkmal  prebtenx. 

to  little  i«*«M*««««<  of  fftw<**«— '  var  eny  time  eoon.  bat 

u» «»  T"^  too  deer  a*  that.    It  wlU  to  comforting  to  aU 

of  w.  and  eopeeJaUy  to  tto  mothera,  wboee  aone  are  c^^J^P^f^ 
to  S;.  ttetett^Bto  time  of  war.  to  haire  a  man  to  the  Wbtte 
SjSTtSobaa  bMl  eapertenoe  d-ltog  witlii»orld  i^Wra^  not 
oDly  tfvuig  tbe  4  yBom  Jort  paaMd.  taut  eapartence  dmlng  tte 
wSlAl^m^  f^odjow  mo»-«  man  vbo  can  exert  tto 
Bcatait  poartMe  tui****— "*  In  amtlng  another  war. 
"^The  net  of  tbe  Rooeerelt  admlnletratton  has  been  a  decided  Im-- 
la  tto  veU-b«tng  at  eieijww  tto  farmar.  the  mer- 
tiM  iMiiiufaitiiiei  tto  bantor,  all  who  mint  work  zor  a 
It  aacito  dear  to  me  ttot  tto  Interait  o(  aU  Ilea  In 
of 


ClarificmtlMi  •!  ConstitetkMi  By  AmendmcBt 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or  NSWTOKX 

IN  THE  SEHATE  OF  THE  TTNTTED  STATES 

Tueadn,  rdmutrw  2  Oegislatipe  dag  of  MonOag.  Feb.  1),  19S7 


ooMPsuasam  m 


KAIXOKAL  OOMSOICSBS'  LEAOXM 


■i 


Ut.  WAQMBEL  lfk>.  ProidBnt,  I  A8k  unuiimoas  coDscDft 
to  have  printed  in  tbe  Raooto  »  brief  compUaUra.  prepared 
fev  ttie  Nattoaal  Oonsumen'  X^BSue,  romrtrttng  of  addresses 
on  tbe  subject  of  tbe  elartflcatlfln  of  tbe  Constitution  by 
MMotaMDt  dellfered  at  tbe  ttalrty-aefentb  axmual  meeting 
of  tbe  kagae  in  Neir  York  City  on  December  15, 1936. 

Hmm  h»ing  no  objection,  tbe  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
prtnfeed  to.  tbe  Ricobb.  as  fcdlovs: 
QuMorw  not  Coasmonoir  rr  AxxMinaan>— AxaDnns  ICaox 

iarmm  TxmrT-eavBMTH  Axitoal   Ummtm  or  tkk  NJCtioirAi. 

<>—«■'—'  iMMOOM,  nam  Toax  Grrr.  DKnon  IS.  1936 

VOaXWOBD 

noe  paimthM  le  minted  m  a  eontrlbatlon  to  tto  dieeoaelan  of 
a  vital  aobleetaov  before  tto  people  oC  tto  United  Btatee^ 

The  ITalfimfl  Ooamxumnf  toague  rimiee  tto  opinion  of  tto 
^aH,Hl  of  eonrtttotlKtal  iMwymn  lAom  It  hae  concalted  that 
SmiatBtlon  of  tto  Oauenuatep  In  tto  apftrtt  and  totent  at  ita 
-*  fme  tto  IMeral  and  State  govemmenia  to  enact 
ad  aoelal  liglilatlnn.  bat  ttat  ractriettva  deddana 
tto  Ofttted  malm  Buprama  Govt  haw  partially  dqvlved 
at  tto*  porwer. 

jt  toUuraa  ttot  tto  moat  elieciiva  and  damocatle 

o(  fiaelag  foveramant  to  eaiTj  out  mandatea  at  tto 

-  -  -"-  -        mttgauK^  tat  tto   general   wattare   la 

lit  dartfylag  etmiaea  at  tto  Oonatttatkm 

Intaqpieted  aa  to  paralyaa  tto  aaBKetae 

nrhlH  tvBy  eemmttted  to  tbm  prtndpla   at  eoeh  dailfying 

-      »  iMgoe  li  waili^  fnrthar  adrlee  from  eonatttu- 

aa  to  tbm  tana  beet  adapted  to  aeeurlng  deetied 

%dtlieiit  andangvlng  iraliwa  vhMi  ihoQld  to  pnoervad. 

MMBt  ijmffl  by  Omb  caiartea  S.  CSaik  at  tto  doae  of 

hto  adrtrti  meitta  tto  earaful  attention  of  all  groupa 

tto  wtw  for  lator  and  aoelal  leglahrtlon  thi 


through 


Loot 


gccretarfca. 


AW  SMMMMUMt  A 

CBy  JMtt  O.  Wlnant.  Ghatrmaa.  Soelal  aaeorlty  Board,  ptealdent 
llatloBal  Oooaummr  Lai^ua.  pwaldlng  at  tto  hmehaon  aeet- 
Ii«  at  wkloh  tto  foOovlng  artitoaami  vara  deUYetad) 
Hm  eofeflaet  for  thla  aftanooa^  dlaooarton  raada.  *«hall  tbm 
-  -  ~|g  AmeiMMlY'*  In  tto  mlnda  of  many  of  na  thla 
tto  OooatltatloB  to  amended  to  make  poaalMa 
mm,         J  tBgialatlmiT" 

iliillmi  la  plain  enoogh.    Tat  It  le  dlaappolnttng  ttot  va 
I  1w  dSMMSag  It  at  alL    Par  tt  pate  in  on>aaltlan  thlnga 
«au».  ghmrti  to  la  bafmoBy.    Ito  Oonatltuttaa  la  a  Utrlng  In- 
•tniment  of  govenunent:  aodal  legtaintlaB  la  a  necaaalty  of  tto 

..     _ —  tiMM  itemld  to  no  ffy"*^    TO  find  aa  aattthaaii 

la  to  <hT  tto  toad  of  ligtBlallia  prateetHm  agalnet 
aa  varaly  mdootrtal  qpdaBL    Or  It  la  to  chabanga 

tto  Oanatttuttan  tor  tto  euMigantlaB  of  nattenal 

Bta.   Xa  tto'dlBcnMlaa  m  vhkb  a<a  an  engaged  Talxiea  vhlA 


oi«lit  to  to  in  eecord  appear  arrayed  "gatost  *»^j;^- J**^ 
ttorery  f a^  that  tto  qtStlon  at  amendment  haa  become  a  publlo 
that  evt^es  wondw.  protest,  and  anxiety. 


TBB    IJ5*CTJ«    EWDOESKS    A    CONSTITUTIOlf AL    UttWOMDrt 

(By  Floctna  Leaker.  cht*«""«^".  committee  of  Inqxilry) 
Kver  since  certain  recent  acts  of  Cangr«8  ''«r|^»«2**g^ 
theumted  States  Supreme  Court  toa«»«^  *i*?»tSJJS  S^ 
Scnaed!  M  we  aU  know,  on  the  question  of  «>r^°P^^ J?Jt 
^S&ttonal  amendmeiit  to  permit  'l«»«;jV^"«22SL^^ 
SSTa^soclal  legislation.  Not  untU  «»«J«»°*^*S«S^,2? 
sS^m^Court  to^datlng  the  New  Y«V!S?**™'^;^?5  JSS 
SSevS^  not  untU  then  did  this  q««»«o^»»tS°?lf^i^^{^ 
tmportanee  that  It  can  today  no  longer  be  Ignored  by  any  intem- 

•^S^^lrSo^W  tSrSusands  of  thoughtful  P««n.  th^^- 
out  tto  land  were  truly  shocked  by  this  dectelon.  7>™»*2?y™!S: 
^l«u^  It  meant  that  tto  Supreme  C5ourt  had  <tocta«»  "»^  ^JfJ 
fnotpower  anywhere  in  government  In  this  country  to  «taWl«h 
StotoiSrtandLdi  of  wages,  houia,  and  other  conditions  of  labor 

Although  this  Tlew  was  not  accepted  by  tto  >»»««»^iOon8umer^ 
LeaKue.  It  could  not  but  fall  to  regard  this  adverae  decision  as  a 
^(riUng  blow  to  Its  program.  For  over  30  years  ttie  league  has 
sponsored  minimum-wage  legislation  In  tto  United  SUtes. 

Aheady  In  1907— at  Iti  rtghth  annual  meeting— tto  league  de- 
dded  to  study  wages  and  standards  of  living  of  womra  wage 
earners  in  this  country  as  a  flrst  step  toward  the  Introduction  c* 
minimum-wage  legislation,  for  tto  experience  of  tto  league  Mid 
Ita  branchea  during  tto  previous  8  years  had  convlnoed  them  that 
each  legtriatlon  waa  neceesary  If  wages  were  to  meet  tto  minimum 
needs  of  unskilled  women  workers.  This  eqxrlenoe  had  proved 
ttot  although  much  could  be  acoompllshed  by  organised  persua- 
don  of  employexa,  more  drastic  methods  would  have  to  to  resorted 
to  If  a  aolutlon  of  this  problem  were  to  be  found. 

m  1910  tto  league  drafted  Its  model  minimum-wage  bill — a 
jiMiaiiiH  which  was  first  enacted  by  Msssachusetts  In  1013.  Iden- 
tical or  atanOar  blUs  were  soon  passed  In  12  ottor  Statee  as  well  as 
In  tto  District  of  CXilumbla.  These  laws  all  provide  that  mtnlmum- 
wage  ratee  stould  be  baaed  on  cost  of  Uvlng.  thus  setting  up  a 
flexible  standard.  In  an  effort  to  avoid  possible  constitutional 
objeettov.  tto  law  was  limited  In  Its  ^n>Ucatkm  to  women  and 
minors. 

Tto  fate  of  these  laws  Is  history.  After  many  yeara  of  contest 
tto  United  Statee  Supreme  Court  in  1923  rendered  a  decision  up- 
holdliw  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  appeals  in  the  District  of  Oo- 
lumbU  which  .had  detdared  the  law  imconstitutional.  Disap- 
pointed, but  not  daunted  by  this  adverse  decision,  tto  leagtae 
determined  to  continue  its  campaign  for  the  enactment  of  minl- 
mmn-wage  laws  by  the  States.  It  was  realized,  however^  that  the 
^*i»M»  vas  not  then  propitious  for  the  conduct  of  such  a  campaign. 
roe  tto  time  being,  therefore,  tbe  league  turned  to  other  methods 
In  its  efforts  to  raise  the  level  of  wagee  of  unskilled  women 
workers,  again  making  and  publishing  studlea  regarding  wages  of 
women  and  mmora  employed  m  certain  industries  and  establishing 
*^rhite  lists"  to  cover  some  of  the  Industries  studied. 

In  a  period  of  relative  prosperity  such  a  program  was  not  without 
lesults.  But  with  the  advent  of  the  depression  It  was  discovered 
that  tto  league  could  no  longer  count  on  tto  voluntary  coopera- 
tJon  of  employers.  Let  It  here  to  said,  however,  to  tto  credit  of 
tto  enll^tened  empkqwr.  ttot  to  stUl  struggled  during  this  period 
to  »«««"«»*«  miniiwiim  wsgea  and  other  labor  standards,  although 
eventually  he  usually  found  himself  compelled,  through  unfair 
li^ior  praetioea.  to  abandon  such  standards. 

By  1933  labor  atandarda  had  fallen  so  low  that  the  league  aaw  Ita 
opportunity  to  reopen  its  i^fiP*p**e"  for  the  enactment  of  State 
mlnlmxnn-wage  lavrs.  A  new  mlnimiun-wage  bill  was  drafted  In 
an  effort  to  meet  tto  constitutional  dbjectlona  ralaed  m  tto 
Adklna  eaae,  rates  teing  baaed  now  on  tto  fa.r  and  reaaonaWe 
value  of  services  rendered. 

So  aroused  vras  public  opinion  at  thla  time  ttot.  fbOowing  the 
enactment  of  the  league's  minimum-wage  law  In  Htm  Tork  tn  1933. 
rtmllar  lawa  were  paaaed  In  rapid  succeastem  by  aeven  other  States. 
Although  grattfled  by  this  anccesa  tto  league  and  other  groupa 
and  Individuals  Interested  In  such  legiaiatlaa  reallaed.  of  course, 
ttot  final  victory  must  await  tto  decision  of  tto  Supreme  Court 
regarding  the  constitutionality  of  tto  rewritten  law.  Lsst  June, 
to  yoftt  all  remember,  tto  Supreme  Court  again  spoke,  thla  time 
^ipty?l«^iTHf  tto  dedstan  of  tto  New  Toik  Court  of  Appeals  which 
}i^  detdarcd  tto  State  minimum  wage  law  uneonatitutlonal.  In 
apttt  at  this  unexpected  blow  the  quest  for  a  valid  minimum 
wage  law  will  to  continued. 

But  la  thla  enough?  Shall  tto  National  Oooaumers'  League  and 
other  Interested  groups  to  content  to  confine  their  efforts  to 
salvaging  the  New  Tork  T"«"<"r"i»»  wage  and  other  similar  laws 
by  sutotltuUng  for  them  laws  which  embody  revlstons  made  In 
tto  U^t  of  tto  recent  Supreme  Court  decision?  Shall  tto  league 
reat  Its  hope  on  such  efforts  and  on  a  poaslble  change  of  view 
of  tto  Supreme  Court?  Moreover,  haa  the  time  not  come  when 
tto  league,  while  continuing  to  qxmaor  certabi  necessary  pro- 
tective legltfation  for  women  and  minora,  must  give  mcroastng 
attsntlan  to  needed  labor  and  aodal  lawa  for  men  as  weU  aa 
women  and  children? 

Such  queatlcsis  as  these  Were  raised  at  the  board  meeting  of  tto 
league  held  last  June  eoon  after  tbie  Supreme  Court  bad  handed 
down  tta  cqitailaa  In  tta  TfpaMo  caae. 


After  montto  of  careful  consideration  and  after  tto  appoint- 
ment  of  a  spedal  oommittee  to  explore  tto  varloua  methoda  of 
giving  government  power  to  establlah  minimum  atandarda  of 
wages,  hours,  and  labor  eondltlons  for  workers,  the  league'a  board 
of  directors  reached  certain  condusiooi  eiqgessed  in  tto  follow- 
ing reeolution  which  It  submitted  at  tto  Irague'a  annual  meetlxig 
told  3reBterday. 

"The  board  of  directors  believes  that  tto  time  has  come  for  tto 
National  Consumara'  League  to  declare  itaelf  in  favor  of  an  appro- 
priate constitutional  amendment  to  permit  without  question 
effective  Federal  and  State  labor  and  aoelal  legislation  Tto 
board  therefore  recommends  that  tto  league  take  appropriate 
action  at  tto  annual  meeting: 

"(1)  To  provide  for  inviting  experts  on  constitutional  law  and 
bill  drafttxig  to  act  as  a  committee,  in  cooperation  with  other 
groupa.  to  draft  a  proper  amendment;  and 

"(3)  TO  authorise  cooperating  with  other  groupa  In  working 
for  such  an  amendment." 

It  ia  gratifying  to  report  that  tto  action  recommended  by  tto 
board  was  taken  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

May  I  add  ttot  in  taking  this  step  tto  league  haibora  no 
Illusions  regarding  tto  dUDcuItiea  of  securing  the  enactment  of 
an  amendment  to  meet  tto  needs  indicated.  Indeed  had  it  not 
been  originally  conscious  of  tto  many  difllcultlee  surroimdlng  tto 
question  it  would  have  been  made  aware  of  some  of  theee  prob- 
lems as  a  result  of  tto  Inqtilry  recently  conducted  by  its  special 
committee  appointed  to  study  tto  question. 

As  a  first  step  in  thla  inquiry  the  advice  was  sought  of  friends 
of  tto  league  whoae  views  on  the  constitutional  queatlon  it  par- 
ticularly valued. 

The  replies  received  were  not  altogether  enoouraglng.  While  15 
out  of  18  of  thoee  replying  favored  in  principle  tto  adoption  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  secure  needed  labor  and  aodal 
legislation.  4  of  these  expressed  grave  doubts  as  to  tto  possibility 
of  framing  an  amendment  which  woiild  serve  tto  purpoees  for 
which  it  waa  Intended  or  of  securing  tto  adoption  at  this  time  of 
such  a  measure,  even  if  it  could  to  satisfactorily  drafted. 

To  recognize  the  dUBcttltiee  of  drafting  an  ammdment  which 
will  meet  the  views  of  all  those  interested  In  tto  leagued  pro- 
gram Is  not.  however,  to  surrender  to  theee  dUBeultles,  acoepiting 
indefinitely  a  policy  of  drift. 

Remembering  tto  plea  of  Washington  before  the  Constitutional 
Convention  when  he  admitted  that  it  waa  protoble  that  no  plan 
for  a  Constitution  then  proposed  would  to  adc^ted,  to  neverthe- 
less urged  that  a  standard  to  raised  "to  which  tto  vrise  and 
honest  can  repair",  tto  league  is  resolved  to  cooperate  with  ottor 
groups  in  raising  such  a  standard.  It  Is  convinced  that  tto  mere 
formulation  of  an  amendment  to  permit  effective  Federal  and 
State  labor  and  social  legislation  will  at  least  clarify  tto  lasue. 

But  who  can  say  that  more  will  not  to  accomplished? 

That  we  will  not  actiially  attain  our  goal  throu^  tto  adoption 
of  a  constitutional  amendment  which  will  give  government  power 
beyond  question  to  enact  needed  social  and  labor  If^slatlon? 

"The  event",  to  quote  Washington  again.  "Is  In  tto  hand  of 
God." 

mar  trx  oom  si'Xtu  tuim  n  aimtiiiDf 


(By  Bobert  K.  Cushman.  professor  of  government,  Oomen 
*  University) 

After  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  In  tto  N.  B.  A.  case  aomeone 
remarked,  "WdLl,  it  seems  that  the  depression  is  oonstltutlonaL" 
Today  we  find  ourselves  facing  tto  fact  ttot  tto  Constitution  of 
the  United  Statee,  aa  cototrued  by  tto  Court,  guaranteea  tto  right 
to  pay  women  and  children  starvation  wagea.  It  prevents  Oonyeaa 
from  prohibiting  child  labor  or  from  requiring  that  gooda  which 
move  In  Interstate  conunerce  shall  to  produced  under  safe  and 
sanitary  conditions,  by  labor  which  Is  free  to  organlae,  obeervea 
reasonable  working  hours,  and  is  fairly  paid.  Under  these  drcum- 
stances  is  It  poaslble  to  say  that  we  live  uzMler  a  Constitution  which 
Is  adequate  to  the  needs  of  a  twentieth  century  nation?  Must  we 
not  face  the  fact  that  the  States  do  not  enjoy  a  poUoe  power  which 
permits  them  fully  to  promote  and  protect  social  w^are  within 
their  borders?  Is  it  not  apparent  that  Congress  can  by  no  means 
deal  effectively  with  all  tto  present  problema  which  are  truly 
national  in  scope? 

The  Supreme  Courft  vast  power  over  social  poUejf 

We  cannot  discuss  intelligently  the  adequacy  of  the  Constitution 
to  present-day^  national  needs  without  taking  into  account  the 
present  Job  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  telling  us  what  the  Constitu- 
tion means.  As  Chief  Justice  Hughes  once  said,  "We  are  under  a 
Constitution,  but  the  ConsUtution  is  what  the  Judges  say  It  Is." 
The  Supreme  Court  exercises  the  all-important  power  of  Judicial 
review — the  power  to  declare  void  laws  which,  tn  Its  Judgment,  are 
contrary  to  tto  Constitution.  Now,  part  of  tto  Court's  Job  of 
constitutional  Interpretation  Involves  little  dlKretlon.  It  Is 
closely  defined  and  even  technical.  Thus  It  must  decide  wton  a 
law  is  ex  post  facto,  or  when  a  perscm  has  been  put  twice  in 
jet^ardy  for  the  same  offense.  But  the  clauaea  of  tto  Constitution 
Which  tove  been  invoked  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  block  needed 
aoelal  reform  an:  not  of  this  variety. 

They  are  teoad  and  vague  clauses.  "Congress  ahall  tove  power 
to  regulate  commerce  •  •  •  among  the  several  States."  "No 
person  shaO  to  demtved  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law."  What  do  these  clauses  mean?  Iliey  mean  what 
the  Supreme  Court  says  they  mean.  And  there  Is  no  escape  tram 
the  conclusion  that  in  saying  what  ttoy  mean  tto  Court  can 


and  doaa  give  effect  to  tto  judgmenta.  tto-hunchea.  tto  pradUee- 
ttona,  tto  prajttdloea,  vrtilch  make  up  tto  intellectual  and  emo- 
tional equipmant  of  tto  Judges.  Tto  due-prooees  dauaa  doea  not 
Itaelf  forbid  mlnbnura  wagea.  but  aomething  in  tto  mlnda  of  tto 
Court  f  orblda  minimum  wagea.  and  that  aomething  they  read  Into 
tto  OonsUtutloa  of  tto  United  Stataa.  And.  aa  Prof.  B.  &  Corwln 
haa  ao  neatly  put  It,  tto  Court  haa  a  great  advantage  over  all  tto 
rest  of  us  because  what  It  cannot  prove  it  can  atUl  decide. 

"When  I  use  a  word."  Bumpty-Dumpty  said  In  rather  a  aeomful 
tone,  "it  means  just  what  I  chooae  it  to  meaa    neltl 

"Tto  queatlon  Is."  aaM  Alloe,  "irtiether  you  can 
mean  different  thlnga." 

"Tto  questkm  is."  said  Humpty-Oumpty,  **whlch  la  to  to 
tei^-thsfB  aU." 

In  giving  meanlngi  u>  tto  irarda  of  tlia  Ooostltotlaa,  tto  Su- 
preme Court  ia  "master"~-tha*'s  aU. 

Now  I  am  not  intereated  In  attacking  tto  Court  for  Ita  ded- 
alona— f  or  the  meaning,  which  like  Bumpty-Dumpty.  It  vhfrntm 
to  give  to  tto  words  of  the  Constitution.  I  do  not  think  those 
meanings  have  all  been  wrong,  and  I  do  not  know  any  sure  and 
certain  standard  of  right  and  vrrong  by  which  to  Judge  tham.  But 
I  do  vrlah  to  anphaatae  the  vast  and  final  power  over  aodal  poUoy 
which  any  tribunal  enjoys  which  has  the  last  word  to  say  as  to 
the  so(q;ie  and  content  of  the  poww  of  Congress  ovw  interstate 
coQuncroe  or  tto  restrictions  upon  social  leglalatlon  which  are  to-- 
to  read  into  tto  phrase  "due  process  of  law."  I  wlah  to  mate  It  ^'^ 
very  clear  that  when  we  ask  the  queatlim.  "Is  tto  Constitution 
adequate  to  tto  needs  of  tto  modem  Nation?"  what  we  are  really 
asking  Is,  "Haa  tto  Siqireme  Court  ao  construed  tto  broad  lan- 
guage of  tto  Constitution  as  to  make  It  poaalble  for  tto  States  and 
for  tto  Federal  Oovemment  to  deal  squarely  and  effectively  with 
tto  problems  of  a  complex  modem  society?" 

Wonh^  of  the  Conetituikm.  and  tto  Court 
Then  are  three  vievrpointa  with  regard  to  thla  vrhldt  we  mual 
explore.  Tto  first  of  theee  need  not  detain  ua  loi«.  It  Is  aa 
emotional  rather  than  an  Intellectual  attitude.  It  embodlea  two 
major  asmimpttona.  It  assumes,  first,  ttot  tto  true  maanlnn  of 
tto  Constitution,  like  a  sort  of  revealed  religion,  manlfeata  ItaeU 
with  complete  and  perfect  accuracy  In  tto  utteraneee  of  tto 
Siqireme  Court.  Hm  Jtidges  do  not  Invent  or  create  that  mean- 
ing; they  merely  "find"  It,  and  tranelate  it  Into  tto  form  of 
Judicial  decisions.  This  la  a  pmresB  whldi  Prof.  Morris  Cohen, 
once  rafened  to  as  tto  "phonogn^xh  theory  of  tto  law."  Tto 
Court  merely  turns  oa  the  proper  reoord;  but  It  haa  nothli^  to 
do  with  wtot  la  OB  ttot  reoord.  Tto  eeeond  aasiiiinilliai  Is  that 
the  Constitution,  thus  construed  by  tto  Court,  embodlee  tto 
ultimate  in  oonstltutlonal  wladom.  If,  therefore,  tto  Supreme 
Court  teUa  ua  that  a  dealred  program  of  aodal  legWaUan  la  for- 
bidden by  tto  Constitution,  we  must  accept  tto  Inevitable,  ana 
console  oursdvee  with  the  knowledge  ttot  it  was  wrong  tor  ua  ta 
deaire  it.  This  Is  a  form  of  constitutional  anoeator  wonhip  whleh. 
fortunatdy,  seems  to  to  dying  out.  It  does  not  aiqpeal  to  real- 
ists. And  I  venture  to  suggest  that  It  la  no  very  flattering  tribute 
to  our  forefathers  to  assume  ttot  their  progeny,  after  a  century  and 
a  half  of  political  experience,  cannot  make  ttolr  own  dedalona  or 
aoqulra  any  new  Ideaa. 

Froposais  to  eiir^  flte  Ooart 

There  la  a  second  viewpoint  whldi  Is  much  more  enmmon  and 
commands  much  mora  respect.    This  asaumes  that  tto  Oonstlta- 


tlon  Itaelf  afforda  a  perfectly  adequate  f  oundatloa  for  tto  Oovem- 

an.    It  aaa 


ttot  our  p'saant  dia- 
OoDsUtutioa  but  fNm 


ment  of  a  great  Inodem  Natton. 
cultlea  come  not  from  tto  inadequacy  of  tto 
tto  restrictive  and  socially  conservative  tnterpretatUms  whleh  tto 
Supreme  Court  has  given  to  the  Constitution.  It  proposea.  there- 
fore, that  we  tato  stope  either  to  secure  from  tto  Ooort  Interpre- 
tatlons  whldi  wlU  p«mlt  tto  Oonstttotlon.  wlttaoDt  amaadment, 
to  serve  the  needs  of  tto  modein  Nation,  or  falling  thla.  It  propoees 
that  we  alter  or  curb  tto  powers  of  tto  Court  in  mdi  a  way  aa  to 
loosen  Its  stranglehold  on  national  soelal  policy. 

Now  there  Is  quite  a  variety  of  oonerete  thlnga  vrhleh  It  la 
urged  that  we  might  dp  to  tto  Court  In  order  to  aeoompllsh  tto 
ptirpose  just  mentioned.  Theee  vary  wlddy  In  diaraeter  and  la 
tto  force  of  their  impact  iqton  fxlstlng  Institutions  and  tradltlona. 

nret.  we  can  educate  the  Court  to  a  more  Ilbertd  attitude  on  tto 
constitutionality  of  social  leglalatlon.  We  can  persuade  It  to  treat 
with  more  tolerance  tto  legislative  Judgments  aa  to  soelal  policy 
and  to  refrain  from  invalidating  laws  because  of  what  Mr.  Justice 
Stone  referred  to  In  his  dlssent&g  opinion  In  tto  recent  Mmtmma 
Wage  case  as  "our  own  personal  economic  predlleetlona."  Just  how 
we  are  going  to  educate  tto  Court  and  persuade  It  to  abandon  tto 
judicial  tradltlona  of  many  years  la  not  very  dear.  If  It  eaa  to 
done,  or  If  there  is  any  proqieet  of  such  a  change  of  Judlelal  heart, 
this  plan  (if  It  can  to  called  sudi)  would  command  wdl  nigh 
universal  support.  But  there  are  few  signs  of  weakening  on  tto 
preeent  bench,  and  a  program  of  aodal  reform  which  must  await  a 
change  m  tto  judicial  mind  as  to  tto  leatikitlve  ^pUcatton  of  dot 
process  of  law  stands  small  chance  of  early  achievement. 

Second,  we  can  pack  the  Court  vrlth  liberal  judgea,  either  la 
flUlng  tto  vacandes  whldi  normally  arlae  or  In  filling  new  judge- 
shlps  created  for  that  q;>eclfic  purpoee.  It  Is  to  to  hoped  that 
vacandea  on  tto  bench  will  to  filled  with  liberal  and  tolerant 
mlnda  at  tto  Brandets.  Cardoso,  and  Stone  variety,  and  every  sOort 
should  to  made  to  strengthen  tto  Presldenf  s  hand  la  making  audi 
appolntmente.  But  It  Is  not  easy  to  tlilnk  of  droumaeaBoas  under 
which  tto  deliberate  addition  of  newly  craatad  Jndgss  for  tto  pur- 
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•nd  wM>^m  rcqpect  tar  Xb»  Oouit.  

wDk  loBla  the  tafladletton  oC  tbe  fMtanl  omrts  In 

can  b«  TCCulAtad  aad  pniiMd  down  te»  OoBwra^i.    »«*_•• 

i^ta  BilDd  that  tf  OMBWi  Icmm  ttM  oooxts  any  Jorla- 

;ii<.M«m^^  it  mmkot  nnwnt  tbcm firaa  dartarlfit  lava  toM  on 

ito^kTira  ooi  Mqatn  ttat  tba  dadAaia  of  tba  BcqiffWDC  Court 
deStf^lavs  Told  diaU  be  eltlwr  unanHnooa  or  n«»»y»-  '^ 
wSSTatf  at  tlM  prablMB  of  »-«o-t  dadaloiiB,  ao  joatty  un- 
poDular.  It  would  mluoa  tbe  number  o«  l»wr1iaid  ^  J^«^ 
hwo^  not  aaRoa  tba  wrk'^'^iT  ^  "oy  partteular  ati^tute.  It 
woold  fnrtbanian.  glra  ua  the  rather  anomoloua  qMctado  of  lawa 

Judaea  on  tbe  Omit  baUeva  tbaa&  uaenii«.it«tiopai. 

FBth.  wa  can  provlda  tbat  deetakwa  of  the  Court  boWtog  acts 
itf  auraa  voM  may  be  ovanlddan.  after  tbe  manner  of  tbe  Prea- 
^Bt%  veto,  by  atwo-tUMa  vote  of  both  Houaea  of  OoiusreaB. 
tSb  wottld.  m  affaet.  giva  ua  an  miAm  method  of  amending  the 
OmlutaM.  attbou^  the  amandmanta  ttaua  added  would  not  be 
pn^mSuoA^bSiSd  m  aooh  and  wottld  not  be  ratified  by  tbe 


vniallT  wa  ean  aboUdi  anttreiy  tba  Courts  power  to  inTalldate 

iswa  and'  le.^  ««*~Lr»l.Pr*5?v!SJ£^  ^*  "*• 

I  of  their  own  powan  under  the  Constfttttuo.  _^ 

la  not  the  plaoa  to  dlaeum  tbe  general  merlta  or  demertta 

at  them  propoaala  toiMer  or  revdntionlae  our  ayrtem  of  Judicial 

Bc^lTWture  one  or  two  eommenta  upon  them  In  tbelr 

to  ttM  leslfllatl^  program  of  m^  organtwatlnn  like  tbe 

Oanaumers*  League  which  la  tttareated  toprompttag 

eodal  xefonna.     The  propoeal  that  we  "Uberallae"  the 

oMlng  Court  either  by  peraoadlng  It  to  adopt  mote  liberal  Ideas, 
or  byttlliw  normal  vaeanelea  with  Uberal-mlndad  Jwigm  aeema  to 
OM  to  be  a  aound  and  Intelligent  program  whiA  abould  TecalTe 
thA  eoBBHt  of  all  thouchtful  wutfcera  for  eodal  reform.  Whatever 
i£  imw  «o  wTiSo^  bend  every  leaaonatala  effort  In  thla 
dliacitlwiBnt  it  la  by  no  meana  certain  that  wa  ean  ever  bring 
ahonft  aodk  UbanOlaatlon  of  the  Court,  or  bring  it  about  wtthln 
'  ptft/M*  of  time.  For  immediate  practical  purpoaea 
I  jwt  a  Uttle  too  mu^  like  praying  for  rain, 
to  "pack"  the  Court,  to  Change  tta  Jurladlctkm. 
to  laouke  tta  derialom  to  be  unanlmoua  or  nearly  ao.  aeem  to 
^  to  be  eKtramtfy  nnT-«******  and  uncertain  aa  to  tba  reeulta 
mmw»tm  «^— ~'        ^  adhleve.    It  le  impoeelble  to  tell  Jurt 

ma  would  be  affected  by  any 

With  tta  wlngn  aomewhat  dipped  the 

continue  In  tba  traditional  manner  to  pam  upon 

,    HIT — -'*«*T  Of  aoeial  lagMatkm.    Juat  bow  far  tt  would 

or  In  what  dlreetloo  tt  wotild  flop,  li  Impoarible  to  predict. 
I  la  no  aaauranee  that  the  valtatty  of  any  particular  social  or 
mam  woidd  be  guannteed  by  any  one  or  by  all  of 
__._  ■  m  the  technique  of  Judicial  review, 

yindly,  the  prepoaala  to  dboUah  entirely  the  Court's  power  to  In- 
yaUdrta  lawa  or  to  permtt  Cuugices  to  override  its  dedalana  cut 
m«Kh  deeper  In  tbetr  effect  upcm  our  cooatttutlonal  tradltlona  and 
iaalttutlona  than  the  fum  tnvolvBd  In  aa^  parUeular  social  pro- 
U  wa  aboUah  ludlelal  review  wa  do^  of  oowae,  permit  Oen- 
m  tha  Statsa  to  pam  any  and  aU  other  lawa.  Wa  leave  to 
to  tha  Statea  tha  aola  and  flnal  mponalblU^  for  the 
■  »  what  wa  caU  our  dvU  Ubertlea.  Whether  that  la  a 
,  thl^  to  dOk  whether  that  la  a  eaf»  thing  to  do.  wa  do  not 
to  dedda  ham  and  now.  But  tt  aeema  to  ma  to  be  a  remedy 
than  Is  raq:uli«d  to  attain  the  objects  which  we 

to  tha  OmutihUkm 

te  a  Ihlid  viewpoint  which  wa  may  take  with  respect  to 

tUa  wlMla  prablem  of  anslng  tbat  thaJTonrtltn^n  to  adequate  to 
yw  aeetet  and  aaommf 


of  tha  Matkm.  Ibis  is  to  recognise 
n  magr  actually  require  change  by  tha 
at.    It  la  not  unreaaonable  to 


I 


for  esarvymy 


drafted  a  eantury  and  a  half  ago  might  wall 'Save 
hod  and  daaipaned  by  amendments  which  make 
_itlr  daar  tha  aoopa  of  tts  dmagatlaaa  of  power  and  tha 
^Mi  Umttattona.    It  we  wtaii  to  make  auia  that  tha  power 
tha  oomnMroa  clanm  Inrhiitwi  the  regulation  of 
condMoaa  m  mlnm  and  factotlaa  In  which,  goods  are  pro- 
tala  maikat,  than  let  us  aaar  eo  with  definite- 
It  wa  am  timd  of  havtag  the  due  prooem  of 
bf  coBservattve  Judgw  to  Osottle  needed  eodal 
lot  ua  make  dear  wliat  wa  vlah  tha  due-proeem  Umlti^ 
or  tf  wa  fad  ttmt  tt  haa  ontUved  Its  iie»rf<ilnwm.  let 
'  ttattogeChor. 

4  laaaoBW  why  thla  pten  appaala  to  ma  and  why  I 

gM  to  8M  thla  onganlaatlon  aupvort  tt.    m  tha  first 

H  dmrpana  tba  mandate  of  the  But^mut  Court  and  naixowa 

brandth  of  Its  dlacretlon.    It  takaa  away  ttouk  it 

tt  dam  not  do  wdl;  but  tt  laavas  In  tU  laands  the  work 

^  tt  la  praemtnantly  fitted.    WhUa  In  eommon  with  most 

Zlaal  Itoaa  to  crtttdm  parttoulMr  daddfloa  of  the  Court,  I 

~  — — •  «UBeulty  Urn  not  In  tha  way  in  whloh 


tha  asm  ai 
umliulnf 


the  due-proceas  dauae  Is  engaged  in  «»f^  .^'^  ^^^SSuS 
policy  wiSch  do  not  properly  belong  to  a  JvKilclal  body.    We  j*^ 
^eve  It  of  tbat  difficult  and  dangerous  ^»»P°?^^=^ ,^]^^ 
^Som  dauaea  so  that  their  meaning  ««»  aPP"f=^S  ^x^^ 
nSS?  of  honest  dispute.    I  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^T^^^J^ 
come  such  a  change.    I  beUeve  we  should  aU  be  b««f  *f^  ": 
Stoout  impaSn?  the  integrity  or  the  traditions  of  omt^^d^ 
SS.  w?lSt  to  the  Co^  the  task  of  •PPiy»f«  ^?^*^2S^ 
SrasM^  which  have  definite  and  specific  meaning,  instead  of  •ttack- 
SStt  f«^tog  what  we  feel  is  the  wrong  meaning  to  ctouaeeso 
vSue  M  to  la^  no  clear  and  concrete  meaning  of  their  own.    The 
SSS^SgwSng  specific  programs  of  social  te^tton  would  be 
JSovedf^the  forum  of  constitutional  and  Judicial  detaO^ 
J^TS^y  do  not  belong,  and  could  be  faced  -Quarely  and  ^^g 
asuiraa  (^  social  p^lcT  Our  whole  Judicial  system  wouW  gam  ta 
dBciency  and  in  pubUc  confidence  under  such  a  cb">8«:_.    .^^ 
I  favor  this  plan  for  clarifying  amendments,  in  the  secooui  pmoB. 
because  it  seems  to  me  a  more  honest  and  intelllgait  waym 
keeping  tbe  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  up  to  date.    Thla 
applies  particularly  to  the  powers  of  Congrew.    T^M^J^J**  •*• 
detegated;   and  the  powers  not  so  delegated  Cong'^y  °°; 
^J^    We  may  aU  agree  that  Congress  should  have  foUpoww 
to  ded  effectively  with  every  truly  national  P^blem.    It  does  ng 
neccasartly  follow  that  it  has  such  power.     Are  **«".J?*»  "f™ 
beyond  which  tbe  commerce  power,  the  taxing  power,  tt»o  Vf^o*^' 
ins  power  may  not  be  stretched  to  cover  new  programs  of  nattoal 
social  poUcy?    To  what  end  do  we  limit  the  powers  of  *»»«  021" 
emment,  if  those  limits  have  no  reaUty.  no  sharp  edges?    it  was 
poedble  to  argue  with  great  cogency  that  ConS^/f 'ft*  ?^*S^ 
outchlld  labor  by  imposing  prohibitive  taxes  upon  theemployera 
of  cbfidien,  or  denying  to  them  the  privileges  of  int«frtate  com- 
merce.   The  Supreme  Court  invalidated  the  two  <*"<*  J**>°5*f™ 
drafted  on  thme  lines,  on  the  ground  that  Congress  had  exceeded 
iU  delegated  powMS  and  those  decisions  have  been  sbanUy  at- 
tacked.   But  is  it  not  clear  that  if  we  wish  Congress  to  forbid 
chUd  Ubor  we  shaU  do  much  better  to  ratify  the  child  labor 
amendment  and  grant  the  power  honesUy  and  squarely  tnan  to 
resort  to  a  sort  of  legislative  bootlegging  whereby  Important  adm- 
tions  to  tbe  subetantive  powers  of  Congress  are  let  in  through  tbo 
tjUfffc  door?    If  Conjp«8s  is  to  deal  effectively  with  numerous  na- 
tional problems  involved  In  industry  and  agriculture,  its  powcr 
to  do  so  sbotild  be  made  clear  and  xmquestionable,  instead  of 
banging  somewhat  dubiously  upon  the  constitutional  peg  of  the 
comnwrce  clause,  the  taxing  clause,  or  the  postal  clause. 

If  we  know  what  we  want  the  Constitution  to  mean,  and  what 
we  wish  to  accomplish  under  its  provisions,  I  see  every  advantage 
m  tising  the  simple  English  words  which  wUl  convey  that  meaning 
and  confer  that  power.  I  believe  that  the  Constitution  should  be 
adequately  amended  to  place  beyond  all  doubt,  and  beyond  the 
readi  of  all  Judicial  restriction  the  power  of  State  and  Nation  to 
ded  with  intelligent  tliorougbnesa  with  the  pressing  social  prob- 
lemi  of  the  preeent  day. 

cxjuarmro  rat  commrxmov  ft  AicKi«i>itnrr 
(By  Charles  E.  Clark,  dean  of  the  School  of  Law.  Yale  University) 

The  sviggestiona  I  shall  have  to  make  this  afternoon  can  be 
summariaed  as  three  in  number:  First,  notwithstanding  a  certain 
ebb  and  fiow  of  constitutional  doctrine,  little  real  change  is  now 
to  be  expected  in  the  general  rules  of  Judicial  review  and  of 
restriction  on  legldaUve  action  except  by  way  of  con8tit\itl<msi 
amendment;  second,  while  the  process  of  amendment  presents 
dUDcultles  both  of  securing  approvd  and  In  drafting  something 
at  once  adequate  and  not  upeetting  of  values  worth  preserving, 
yet  it  can  be  supported  by  groupe  such  as  this  league,  both  for 
the  change  desired  and  the  educative  effect  of  tbe  effort:  and 
third,  an  amendment  can  be  prepared  akmg  lines  which  win  bo 
quite  within  our  traditions  and  yet  bdpful  for  tbe  pvopo^e"  Jwt 
stated.  Thla  would  be  in  terms  of  redefining  tbe  concepts  of 
interstate  commerce  and  of  due  prooees  of  law  dong  lines  defi- 
nitely indicated  In  our  constitutional  history. 

I  dedre  to  stres  eqiet^dly  the  point  that  UtUe  change  in  th» 
generd  constltutlond  doctrine  can  be  expected  short  of  amend- 
ment,  because  It  does  seem  to  me  there  is  now  a  great  ded  of 
wishful  tM"»«t^  on  tbe  part  of  those  suiq^mrting  welfare  legisl»- 
tlon  tbat  constltutlond  changes  are  going  to  come  through  tho 
remaking  of  doctrine  or  of  the  Court  or  of  both.  It  seems  to  ma 
that,  whatever  particular  cases  may  be  won  or  lost.  It  Is  falrty 
certain  that  the  generd  constituticmd  theory  wUl  remain  tho 
same.  In  the  past  we  have  bad  ups  and  downs  of  oonstltutianal 
doctrine,  and  various  statutes,  perhaps  on  tbe  borderline,  have 
been  sustained.  There  is  jm  question  but  tbe  generd  trend  baa 
baen  restrictive  and  this  Is  to  be  expected.  For  every  victory  aa 
to  a  single  act  is  but  a  particular  Instance,  which  serves  to  make 
even  dearer  the  generd  power  of  control.  Unless  that  power  la 
idlnqulsbed — «md  there  is  really  no  suggestion  in  the  decisions  or 
dissents  of  such  a  possibility— the  same  pattern  of  decision  will 
occur  In  our  future  crises. 

A  DOemma  far  Jurticea  and  PresMent 

I  can  perbi^  amplify  my  remarks  In  terms  of  what  "^a  *p 
mo  the  diH™"'—  facing  tbe  govummentd  olBclals  In  question, 
flrat  ttM  ^ti^mma^  of  tha  indlvldud  Justice,  be  be  oonaarvattvw 
or  Ubard,  and  asoond  tha  dUemma  of  the  app^tlog  o«c«. 
namdy.  tha  PraaMent.  The  dilemma  before  tbe  J««4<«J»  ^^o'' *? 
piavaat  htt  Mttsn  tram  bdng  poUUoal.  whUa  that  tadng  ths 


Preddent  to  how  to  make  his  polltlcd  enough  for  the  ends  In 
view.  When  I  use  tbe  word  "po^tlcd"  I  do  not  Intend  it  in  any 
narrow  or  partisan  or  party  aense.  but  In  the  QroA  meaning  of 
the  tarm  as  referring  to  the  best  needs  of  the  dty  or  atate.  Fur- 
thermore. I  reoognlae  that  the  dllwnmas  I  have  stated  will  proba- 
bly not  be  thought  of  or  eeem  red  to  tbe  Indlvlduala  Involved. 
Strong  and  vigoroua  perscmalitiee  such  as  we  have  in  theee  podtiona 
will  not  think  of  dtematlves.  but  will  answer  their  problems,  as 
their  outlook  and  bdlefs  require,  with  never  a  thought  of  dilemma. 
That  this  Is  true  liaa  a  bearing  <m  the  dtuation  we  are  in. 

Let  me  turn  first  to  the  indlvldud  Juatioe.  I  say  be  needs 
to  strive  to  make  his  action  unpolltlcd.  and  yet  such  is  tbe 
nature  of  the  caae  that  be  cannot  do  so  and  remain  true  to  his 
own  oonvictiona.  BO  needs  so  to  strive  because  the  essence  of 
Judidd  decision  Is  to  an>ly  precedent  and  rtile  fairly  and  im- 
partially between  the  litigants  actudly  before  the  Court.  Here, 
however,  he  is  canddering  problems  far  beyond  the  immediate 
needs  or  troubles  of  these  litigants,  problems  which  affect  the 
development  of  government  in  ways  as  3ret  untested.  If  be  Is  a 
man  of  vigor  and  mentd  cdlber  to  receive  appointment  to  the 
Supreme  Bench,  he  will  have  decisive  views  about  these  problems. 
He  will  have  them  whether  or  not  be  admits  the  fact  or  is  even 
conscious  of  it.  They  will  have  come  in  large  measure  from  his 
environment  and  his  experience.  We  cannot  expect  him  not  to 
give  effect  to  his  own  beliefe  unless  he  is  weak.  Consider,  for 
example,  the  extendon  of  due  process  after  the  Civil  War.  Tradi- 
tionally as  it  had  been  developed  in  English  history  for  centuries. 
It  referred  only  to  matters  of  procedure,  the  giving  of  a  fair 
trld  according  to  Anglo-Saxon  ideds;  it  did  not  constitute  con- 
trol of  the  courts  over  the  legislature.  In  accord  were  the  initid 
holdings  after  the  Civil  War  when  Justice  Miller  made  that 
prophecy  so  famous  for  its  inaccuracy  that  probably  the  foiir- 
teenth  amendment  would  be  used  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
sec\ire  equality  for  the  colored  man.  But  the  change  came  within 
the  next  two  or  three  decades  largdy  under  the  leadership  of  that 
strong-minded  and  virile  persooudity.  Stephen  J.  Fldd.  Now  I 
do  not  personally  bdleve  in  the  Fldd  point  of  view.  In  fact, 
I  can  claim  what  minor  virtue  or  vice  is  to  be  found  In  con- 
sistency, for  I  have  written  and  spcdcen  for  a  different  view  since 
my  first  expressions  made  as  early  as  1923.  In  all  fairness,  how- 
ever, I  must  recognize  tbat  I  come  to  the  problem  with  a  dif- 
ferent environment  and  with  the  benefit  of  hindsight  rather  than 
foresight,  and  that  it  was  Field's  very  strength  of  character  which 
led  to  the  change  of  view  of  the  Court. 

Oocasiondly.  it  is  true,  a  strong  Judge  will  resolutdy  attempt 
to  pursue  the  policy  of  yielding  his  views  to  the  legislative  pur- 
pose; but  such  a  Judge  is  rare  and.  as  pointed  out  later,  even  he 
will  fed  compelled  to  protect  persond  liberties  against  legis- 
lative destruction.  Unlem  we  are  to  expect  Judges  without  con- 
science and  without  backbone,  we  must  ^cpect  that  in  generd 
they  will  give  effect  to  tbelr  own  views  and  convictions  on  theee 
impcHTtant  polltlcd  problems.  We  are  not  llkdy  to  get  pusillani- 
mous Judges,  in  view  of  the  independence  with  which  we  sur- 
round ovir  Judiciary,  and,  if  we  could.  It  would  be  a  terrible  price 
to  pay  for  the  results  sought  for;  for  Judges  in  tbelr  primary 
Judidd  function  of  givlx^  Justice  between  man  and  man  ought 
to  be  strong  and  impartid. 

But  then  we  say.  Can  we  not  get  Justices  of  sodd  outlook? 
Of  course,  what  that  actually  meana  U.  Can  we  not  get  Justuses 
who  think  the  same  way  as  we  do  and  be  strong-minded  about 
It?  However  desirable  such  a  one-dded  approach  to  the  whole 
problem  of  the  Judidd  function  may  be.  I  submit  that  It  is  Im- 
poedble  in  any  event.  For  consider  the  dilemma  facing  tbe  Prsa- 
Ident  in  appointing  Judges.  How  can  he  sdect  persons  at  once 
strong  and  in4;>artid  and  yet  llkdy  to  repreeent  tbe  prevailing 
trend  of  poUticd  sentiment  25  or  10  or  even  6  years  hence? 

I  suggest  that  as  a  test  each  of  you  think  of  Just  a  few  names 
of  persons  whom  you  would  be  willing  to  back  as  potenttd  Judgee 
in  whom  you  would  have  confidence.  Be  sure  that  you  play  tbe 
game  fdrly  in  tbat  you  suggest  men  of  sulBcient  prominence, 
territorld  distribution,  and  ability,  and  yet  possessing  the  out- 
look you  desire,  so  that  the  appointment  would  meet  with  publle 
approvd  and  would  be  (me  that  tbe  Preddent  realistically  might 
make.  You  will  find  your  list  small  indeed,  but  more  than  that, 
you  will  find  youradf  unwilling  to  guarantee  your  own  satisfac- 
tion with  your  choices  5  years  hence.  Now  recalling  that  your 
list  Is  indlvldud  and  perscmd,  that  others  would  agree  with  tt 
only  in  part  at  most,  and  tbat  it  is  humanly  too  much  to  expect 
a  President,  subjected  to  dl  tbe  preasure  he  has  and  not  know- 
ing personally  all  the  persons  recommended,  to  make  a  perfect 
score  on  appointments,  it  would  seem  clear  tbat  it  is  not  going  to 
be  so  easy  to  remake  the  Court  in  this  way.  Actually  what  we 
must  expect  in  tbe  future  is  what  we  have  bad  In  the  past,  1.  e.. 
strong-minded  nten  conditioned  by  tbelr  environment  and 
training. 

But  suppose  the  highest  Court  should,  by  wlmt  seama  to  me  a 
miracle,  be  remade  temporarOy.  Tbe  gen«rd  theory  of  dedaion 
would  remain  the  same.  Consider  tbe  question  of  due  prooem  of 
law  to  which  I  have  referred.  The  English  conception  of  due  pro- 
cess as  limited  to  the  fair  procedure  of  trials  renudned  the  ma- 
jority view  of  tbe  Court  until  the  mneties.  and  certain  features  of 
the  changed  and  expanded  meaning  of  tho  phraas  oonoemlng  bud- 
nesses  affected  with  a  public  intereat  only  were  decided  In  the 
isao's.  Tet  in  1097  Justice  Brandels  pointed  out  that  it  was 
than  too  lata  to  quastlon  that  powar  oC  ravlow  ov«r  tha  substanoa 


of  Isgldatlon.  Bvcn  the  Justleea  popularly  denomlnatad  'niberd'* 
are  not  dlspoasd  now  to  repudiate  this  power,  naraty  to  masr* 
an  abaence  of  vldatlon  m  particular  cases.  Thus,  a  negative  de- 
cision under  our  preeent  system  U  definltdy  a  «^"^'*»g  of  podtion 
to  i4^y  the  power  of  review,  rather  than  one  of  refxiad  of  power. 
Furthermore,  these  Justlom  themselves  win  not  now  fed  Juatiflad 
In  repudiating  due  procem  as  a  review  of  lei^daUon  affecting 
persond  llberttes  such  as  freedom  of  apaeth  and  of  religion.  Tbe 
decision  Invalidating  tbe  Minnesota  statute  gaggiitg  the  prem  is  a 
strliclng  example.  It  should  be  recdled,  too.  when  we  think  of  too 
hastily  drawn  amendments,  tor  here  are  definite  vdum  In  our 
preeent  dtuation  well  worth  preeerdng. 

XThless,  therefore,  one  is  looking  for  here  and  there  a  minor 
victory  In  a  particular  caae.  scune  more  definite  and  podtiva  pod- 
tion is  necessary  than  one  merdy  of  wdting  for  eomething  to 
batten.  It  would  seem  that  this  league  mi^t  more  profitdriy 
consider  a  more  podtive  leadership  and  attempt  to  mold  pubUo 
opinion  than  to  assume  such  a  purely  negative  stand. 

Now  it  is  quite  clear  tbat  under  our  govcmmentd  system  the 
power  to  be  employed,  and  tbe  only  one  at  all  effective,  is  that  of 
amendment.  It  is  tbe  proper  and  democratic  one  of  aimealliiu  to 
the  people.  It  has  been  followed  in  the  past.  The  foxnteenth 
amendment  was  a  revered  of  the  Dred  Scott  case;  the  sixteenth 
of  the  income-tax  caae.  Polloek  v.  Farmer$  Loan  4t  Trutt  Co.;  tho 
eleventh  of  Chithdlm,  v.  Oeargia. 

True,  the  prooem  of  amendment  is  long  and  difficult. 

In  tbe  Interest  of  democracy  it  would  seem  desirable  to  make 
amendment  eader — to  provide  for  prompt  vote  and  anm>vd  only 
by  majority  of  States,  or  perhapa  even  better  by  a  j^urdity  of 
popular  vote.  Such  a  change  is  well  worth  ccndderlng.  I  pam  it 
now  as  not  our  Immediate  objective.  But  however  the  prniicm  op- 
erates, it  would  seem  to  me  one  that  can  and  should  be  followed 
by  those  who  fed  that  any  part  of  the  govemmentd  process,  m- 
duding  decidons  of  the  Court,  Is  not  in  accord  with  tbelr  con- 
ception of  the  proper  function  of  government.  Thoee  who  object 
to  change  on  any  ground  of  mere  sanctity  of  our  Institutions  are 
recreant  to  all  ttie  ideals  of  our  histcor.  and  to  our  conceptions 
of  democracy  and  liberty.  Agitation  for  an  amendment  ia  quite 
within  tbe  bounds  of  good  citiaenship  and  should  be  undertaken, 
in  accordance  with  tbdr  bdlefs.  by  publlc-q>irlted  groups  without 
respect  to  the  chanoee  of  immediate  polltlcd  effect.  For  the  func- 
tion of  such  groups  is  to  educate  tbe  people  generally,  and  such 
education  may  have  its  effect,  in  any  long-range  view,  not  merdy 
on  the  doctorate  and  on  their  chosen  xepresentativea,  but  en  tba 
course  of  decision  Itself.  Nor  should  the  dllBculty  of  wording  a 
proper  amendment,  admittedly  considerable,  be  a  find  deterrent, 
for  after  all  worda  ean  be  made  to  convey  idcaM.  and  it  seems  a 
cowardly  role  to  shrink  from  a  task  becaum  of  fear  of  mere  worda. 
Of  course,  I  would  not  argue  agalnat  scholarly  raaearch  and  aigu- 
ment  aimed  at  persuading  tbe  oourts  of  the  wisdom  and  naceodty 
of  modifying  thair  views;  only  that  such  reeearch  and  argiunent 
need  to  be  rdnforoed  by  the  s\sppaei  of  public  opinion  wZdeh  imi- 
tation for  an  amendment  may  well  stimulate. 

Pottttod  rsspoRdbiUty  OioiOd  be  ditaet 

Hem,  aa  I  shall  attempt  to  show  later,  it  seems  to  me  an  amend- 
tamt  can  be  devised  with  care  and  foresight,  quite  along  lines  of 
our  tradition  and  histd(y  and  yet  not  upsMting  of  our  bistorlo 
eqtiillbrium  of  powers.  But  I  desire  to  refer  to  some  generd  con- 
dderations  first.  I  believe  advooatea  of  change  expect  to  do  dto- 
gether  too  much  at  one  fell  swoop.  Ttyej  think  of  framing  an 
ameitdment  which  will  be  as  far-reaeblng  and  as  permanent  aa 
government  iteelf.  We  should  not  expect  too  mudi  from  any  one 
step;  butr  if  my  general  thesis  Is  sound,  the  proeem  of  amendment 
sbotild  be  a  continuing  one,  and  groupe  sueh  aa  this  league  should 
condder  it  a  part  of  their  dally  function  In  trying  to  keep  govern- 
ment up  to  date  to  eerve  the  interests  in  which  they  believe,  n 
is  often  sdd  that  the  Court  will  oonatrua  away  any  amendment 
that  may  be  paaaed.  ISmt  empbasiam  not  the  undadrablllty  of  the 
amending  prooeaa,  bat  tiM  neoesdty  of  repeating  tt  as  dadalooa 
may  appear  which  prove  not  to  be  In  line  vrlth  the  ideaa  of  the 
majortty  of  tlie  doctorate.  It  meana  furtlier  timt  an  amendment 
should  be  framed  to  meet  a  concrete  objective  and  llmttsd  to  It. 
not  made  at  large,  so  as  to  be  Indefinite,  dther  masninglf  or 
uncertam  in  its  effect. 

Now,  many  ot  tha  suggeetlons  eir  m  that  they  are  ndthcr  so 
concrete  nor  is  their  purpose  clearly  thought  out.  Many  of  thaaa 
proceed  qtilte  along  the  wrong  line,  in  that  they  furtlier  divide  re- 
spondbility  for  legldation.  wblcb  ia  already  too  divided  under  our 
government  doctrine.  Everywhere  we  conoed  poUticd  respond  - 
bllity,  rather  than  make  it  sharp  and  direct.  This  la  Shown  not 
merdy  in  our  Natlond  Oovemment.  but  in  our  Statee  and  even 
m  our  dties.  wltere  we  create  boards  of  finance  to  Isolate  tlw  people 
from  their  officials.  In  fact,  if  far-reaching  change  In  our  Oovem- 
ment is  to  be  undertaken,  it  abould  be  sMmg  tbe  line  of  raaking 
respondbility  to  the  people  more  direct.  As  a  long-range  propod- 
tlon  of  reform  we  wdl  might  study  the  poedblllty  of  the  adaptation 
of  the  ir"g<«^>  system  for  uae  here,  so  that  both  tlie  Exaratlve  and 
the  LegUdature  mi|^t  Im  really  lield  rsspondMe  to  the  poopla  for 
their  actions.  Frequent  elections  could  be  made  poadMa  oy  the 
unof  various  machankml  meana  not  yet  reeorted  to,  such  as  voting 
by  radio  or  telephone,  and  by  reducing  the  time  and  eipanaa  and 
generd  waate  of  our  prsaent  long  eampalgna.  Undw  swA  a  sjalsm 
the  power  of  Judldsl  review  ndght  be  eliminated  altogothar  and 
tlM  English  syatem  followed  In  that  regard.  But  aueh  a  ehange. 
ttoai^  wall  rtiiwrviM  of  thoughtful  oonddaration.  tt  aot  wtthia 
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lia  tbe  ■igMfinn  tbat  riiiMiiMi  be  empowered  to  overrule  tbe 
OOort  taivalldattBC  a  statute  tt  bad  paaaed  dlrldea 
yet  more  and  makea  tbe  atotute  a  f ootbaU  paaatoc 
and  f  ortb  between  tbe  Court  and  OogBgrMB.    One  can  tbtnk 

_    wbleb  ecmld  develap.    Stnea  tt  la  tbe  duty  of  tto» 
to  Mtm  loitoBCBt  aa  between  parttaa  Bttgant,  atd  oOelally 
»  Mia.  aoi  eaae  so  remad  by  Ownraai  muat  acaln  eocne 
to  tbe  Ctoort  for  tbe  Court  to  aaafce  aoaae  ebanfe  In  tbe 
between  tbe  partlea  It  baa  abeady  made.    Queettona 
tan  tbe  OnMLiiiw  baa  aaafde  aome  tU^t  cbaofe  in 
w^  Tr,riM  tbe  court  eradea  tba  taaue  of  oonatttuttooality. 
It  tndateaa  in  a  uieauuiptfcm  of  letlalallw>  intent  in  favor 
iMialnirttim  avelttM  tbe  taaua  of  uueonatitutlnnallty.  and 
tbe  nal  dUkulty  to  cmtoed  by  tbe  mtarpretatlaB  tbe  Oiwrt 
of  tbe  aet  mtbar  tbaa  Ita  outngbt  InvalidaUan. 
ggX  tbeae  dISeultfee  may  present  thrmartvea  and  toad  to  the 
teaott  tb«t  Court  and  CooKrem  play  bide  and  mA  ^"^  »^,«**»5 
iMl  M«t»«w  to  to  Uame  for  tbe  raault.    lloNovcr,  tbto  wUl  not 
tvv^  tbe  mMtkm  of  aeta  of  Btate  eonrta  In  tbe  dlgbteat.    Hor 
d»  I  aporuf*  of  tbe  requUlug  of  greater  Iban  a  majority  vote  for 
a  Oamttm     Ttmt,  too.  wbere  tried,  baa  bad  a  deadcntng  Influenoa 
oa  tbe  uwli-    Itar  It  to  dmitnert  to  piewent  TlrlUty  and  freedom 
tf  ■iinaalim     It  wovdd  mean  at  moat  tbat  we  should  have  leea 
Ave  slaliints  of  minority  poatMana  than  we  now  have.    It 
not  toneb  tbe  real  queatlon  of  wbcre  power  reaidee:  it  only 
ilbbobbto  Us  nipiMJinfi 
nmUy.  tbe  rrtf^*^  tbat  OoBgreas  may  by  statute  take  away 
liMtodtrtl'm  fbr  fodldal  review  inimt  to  me.  on  tbe  whole,  naive. 
W*  muat  I  sail  w  tbat  tbe  courts  act  to  adjudicate  between  man 
and  man  and  only  p«B  on  the  valUttty  of  acts  Incidentally  to  that 
and.    Jurtadlctkm  to  dadde  between  litigants  cannot  thus  1?e 
llmlted  without  eoBtstttutlotial  ebangs.    Hsre  again  decisions  by 
8tete  courta  oannot  be  reacbad  In  any  event.    Thto  seems  to  me 
innstratlim  of  the  wrong  way  to  seek 


real 


It  of 


A  tUmrifftng  umrnndment 

la  terma  of  eonlHTlng 

t  ceiMtttutkmal  doctrine  baa 

migbt  be  framed  In 

avtbnrtty.  but  that  presenta 

and  might  oMdly  result  In  an  aKten- 

todreamsd.    For  eaampte.  the  ao-eaUed 

may  vary  eaally  tond  countenance  to 

rastrtettve  of  personal  Itterty. 

to  to  make  tbe  aoMndment  In  terma  follow  well 

.  _        _  »t  least  In  dissent.  If  not 

by  tta  Oowt  Itakr.  and  support  tagr  teat  writers  of  author- 
'  be  ymited  to  tbe  moot  points  where 
Ibeee  are  two.  to  wit.  Inter- 
■Rue.  togtoiatlon  can  be  InvaU- 
but  most  of  tbe  Important  questlona 
welfare  kgtdatkm  artoe  m  theee  oouMCtkma.  and  It  to 
_  _      If  aimimiiaiiiils  take  oara  of  theee  probleme  other 
ittoa  irfll  not  prove  iMummuntable.    If  interstate  omnmeree 
to  Joha  IfarahaD'a  view  and  in  support  of 
g  natlMi^  govamment;  not  of  what  Professor  Oorwln  i4>Uy 
^«al  IMtortttom"— 4bat  to.  two  competing  and  rival  systems, 
furtbcr  it  to  imiMtniwI  In  the  Utfht  of  tbe  admool- 
tbat  tbe  Oonstttutlan  sbaU  be  tim  supreme  law  of  the  land: 
due  iMnciosB  to  oonatniaa  in  Ita  histnrtml  snose  of 
to  procedure  atone    thm  we  have  gone  far  to  eilmtnate 
to  eoelal  Isgtotetfton.    Furtberawsa.  if  amMadmenta  are 
tetiMi  of  theee  iifttr!*V*"»«  tbe  aaMndmente  do  not  opsr- 
t  •  wnto  nnen  Add.  eo  to  ijinak.  where  their  limits  are  uncsr- 
biit  do  operate  spedfleally  and  dxreetly  akmg  Unea  pointed 
tqr  ov  htottrrr  and  wblf^  many  have  alwaya  bdteved  to  be  tbe 


tool,  the  pswteetion  to  personal  il^ta  aSorded  by  due 

be  reHnqutJtod.  but  it  ean  be  retained  la  more 

form  Iqr  astandliig  tbe  privUcgee  of  the  first 

teedem  of  speech,  of  the  piees,  aad  of 

togpivara  State  action,  not  msiely  tbat  of  Oraigem  as  at 

■ttch  aa  ■laamlmfnt  vould  be  fnuaad  la 


of  deflnlng  Intewtate  commerce  more  *>*»^' «f  J^j^ 
due  proBmTortow  to  procedural  matters  ^.^J^^^f^^ 
first  Amendment  to  State  action.  I  suggest  tbe  foDowtog  for  con- 
sideration as  atform  of  such  amendment:  _.  ^^  f«,i«.«-.  ttM 
^ScnoK  1.  Ootnmerce  among  the  ^^^ ,^^}?^*^Z^ 
produetlon.  manufacture,  or  dlBtrlbutlon  «f  ^d^^f^*^  "  "^^^ 
JSlwSiiodmes  which  are  destined  to  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 
ported  from  one  State  to  another,  or  compete  with  commodities 
Which  are  destined  to  be  or  have  been  soteansported. 

•Sec  a  Due  process  of  law  shall  have  reference  only  to  tbe  pro- 
oedure  of  executive.  admlnlstraUve,  or  Judicial  bodies  tiiarged 
with  the  execution  and  enforcement  of  the  law. 

••Sac   8.  The  provlalon  of  article  I,  In  addition  to  said 
ment  of  this  Constitution,  shall  apply  to  and  govern  the 
of  the  several  SUtes  as  weU  as  of  Oongreas.- 


Neutrality    3s«»w 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Twesiat.  February  2  {legislative  day  of  Monday,  Feb.  1),  1937 


RADIO   ADDBEBS  BY   HON.   GERALD  P.   NTS.    OF  MOBTR 
DAKOTA.  ON  JANUARY  18.  1937 


Hr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  entitled  "Wby 
United  States  Must  Be  Neutral",  delivered  by  tbe  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  NybI  over  the  radio  on  January 
18,  1937. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  (utiered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcobo,  as  follows: 

ifr,  Kuhn.  I  recaU  that  16  months  ago  you  invited  me  to  address 
the  forum  on  the  subject  of  Neutrality,  and  what  you  said  had 
been  tbe  unprecedented  response  of  tbe  public  and  the  requeets 
that  followed  for  copies  of  It.  We  know  that  there  did  exist  that 
early  a  tremendous  support  for  proposals  to  prepare  our  Nation 
against  that  day  when  what  Bryan  caUed  "the  xiatlons  of  eternal 
war"  would  be  beckoning  tis  to  another  war  feast  on  soil  and  in 
water  thousands  of  miles  away  from  home. 

Btit  however  large  we  then  found  public  interest  in  the  Issue 
cf  neutrality,  the  fact  had  to  be  acknowledged  that  the  woods 
were  full  of  critics;  that  public  opinion  was  still  largely  pressured 
by  the  thought  that  war  was  an  inevitable  thing,  and  that  it  was 
wasteful  to  expend  energy  looking  for  a  way  for  us  to  avoid  wars 
when  they  came  to  the  world  again.  Numbered  then  on  a  few 
lingers  were  the  voices  raised  in  public  in  support  of  the  feasibility 
or  promise  of  successfully  working  out  a  policy  of  neutrality  that 
mi^t  save  us  from  recurxenoe  of  an  unhappy,  unprofitable,  futile 
effort. 

DT  Msu'raauTT 


How  different  today!  Many  are  the  voices  of  leaders  urging  the 
adoption  of  a  strong  neutrality  policy.  Ever  greater  Is  the  force 
of  piTfii'y^  demazui  that  we  be  uncompromising  in  the  writing  of 
a  ptdicy  which  will  afford  the  mazlmvim  of  protection  against 
oar  country's  being  coaxed,  led.  bribed,  or  goaded  into  more  foreign 
war.  Heartening,  indeed,  is  the  trend  of  thought  today  upon  this 
iseoe.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  forerunner  of  great  progress  in 
m»gw'""*'  halls  this  winter. 

But  several  have  been  my  encounters  with  thoee  's^o  think  they 
see  sh^ie  being  given  to  a  carefully  laid  plan  to  break  down  and 
destroy  this  powerful  public  sentiment  by  trying  to  discredit  in- 
dividuals and  break  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  their  thought 
that  there  would  be  strength  in  a  genuine  neutrality  pcdicy.  By 
^^ftarwiing  and  bi1»»<»*ng  US  to  the  knowledge  which  experience  has 
given  us  as  a  guide,  some  may  hope  to  destroy  a  purpose  that 
ml^xt  upeet  some  selfl^  plans.  Significant,  indeed,  are  aome  of 
the  things  to  be  obeerved  in  this  hour. 

For  exainple:  Certainly  the  threat  and  danger  of  another 
European  war  Is  greater  today  than  it  was  at  any  time  prior  to 
Sarajevo  in  1914.  This  threat  has  a  natural  tendency  to  cause 
Americans  to  desire  Installation  of  the  fireproof  doors  of  neutral- 
ity with  the  least  poesible  delay.  "War  threatens!  Ijet  us  l9e  sure 
to  provide  our  policy  of  neutrality  before  war  comes,  leet  we  find 
ourarives  in  the  same  predicament  we  were  in  In  1914.  when  ww 
c(mcl\ided  that  to  write  a  poUcy  of  neutraUty,  after  war  had 
come,  was  not  possible  without  seeming  to  lae  unneutral  to  one 
side  in  that  war!  write  the  neutrality  laws  now— whUe  there  ts 
yet  time."  That  Is  the  urge  tqwn  people  today.  Against  that  atti- 
tude otaaa  the  urgings  of  some  that  there  really  is  no  serioua 
danger  of  war.  Is  it  the  Intent  to  lull  us  to  sieiep,  to  drive  ua 
fkom  our  ouiae  of  acticux  to  say  out  of  war?    One  woDdaral 


rOUCT  TUV 

Again,  fn  evidence  of  a  possibly  concerted  program  against 
gentitne  neutrality,  one  finds  a  growing  tendency  tn  some  qvmr- 
ters  to  discount  neutrality  as  an  influence  to  prevent  troidile  for 
our  country.  Tbien  are  thoee  who  would  discredit  such  policy 
as  Is  already  on  the  statute  books,  pointing  out  that  the  law  had 
no  effect  in  the  recent  sh^qplng  of  anna  to  Spahi.  "Ineffecttve", 
say  writers  concerning  the  entire  neutrality  policy,  "because  Oon- 
gress  f aUed  to  take  in  the  poeaibUlty  of  clvU  war  as  weU  as  of 
wars  laetween  nations  f  It  is  sad  to  think  that  some  have  lis- 
tened and  nodded  heads  In  ^>provaI  of  such  doctrine,  when,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  none  contended  that  the  temporary  law  of 
neutrality  was  anything  more  than  the  beginning — albeit  a  good 
beginning — of  a  larger  policy. 

Then,  too,  one  hears  increasing  expression  of  the  thouf^t  that 
war  iB  Inevitable  and  hence  fcdlows  submissive  reslgnattoo  to  the 
mad  preparation  for  war  in  vrhleh  our  own  Natkm  and  the  ni^ 
tlons  of  the  world  engage  today.  This  year  the  United  Statea 
will  spend  nearly  four  times  as  much  in  preparation  for  another 
war  as  we  did  the  year  before  we  entered  the  war  that  was  to 
end  aU  war!  One  cannot  view  the  armament  race  today  and 
forget  what  thoee  raoea  have  meant  in  the  past.  There  Is  more 
than  one  good  authority  to  testify  that  these  races  mean  a  gtiar- 
anty  of  war — not  a  guaranty  against  war!  Lord  Grey  of  Falloden 
it  was  who,  speaking  of  them,  said : 

"The  moral  is  obvious:  It  is  that  great  armaments  lead  inevi- 
tably to  war." 

OSXAT  AMCS  "VALSirT" 

Tbe  false  thought  that  great  armament  guarantees  understand- 
ing and  peace  continues  to  get  wide  hearbig.  While  I  remain  a 
believer  in  a  national  defense  capable  of  repulsing  the  attack  of 
any  possible  enemy  of  my  country,  I  cannot  forget  the  experience, 
imaginary  perhaps,  of  a  friend  who  wrote: 

"I  have  a  neighbor  with  whom  I  wish  to  be  a  friend.  He  also 
wants  to  be  a  friend  of  mine,  and  we  both  agree  that  we  must  get 
along  peacefully  together,  doing  everything  possible  to  fvutber  mu- 
tual understanding  and  friendship.  In  order  to  show  him  my  good 
intentions  I  built  a  high  bart)ed-wlre  fence  with  steel  pickets  on 
top  laetween  his  house  and  mine.  He.  in  turn,  to  convince  me 
of  his  friendship,  put  a  ferocioiis  dog  in  his  back  yard.  I  then  put 
bullet-proof  glass  in  tbe  window  on  his  side  and  started  wearing 
large  pistols  in  my  belt.  The  other  day  I  saw  him  moving  sup- 
plies of  poison  gas  and  hand  grenades  into  his  house.  Now  I 
have  a  machine  gun  mounted  in  the  front  yard,  and  for  the  life 
of  me  I  cant  imderstand  why  we  don't  get  along  better." 

Yet  we  go  on  building  greater  and  oaore  armament,  and  move 
closer  to  the  thought  that  the  "inevitableness"  of  war  makes  neu- 
trality unthinkable. 

Insist  I  must  upon  offering  still  another  evidence  of  effort  to 
convert  the  American  mind  away  from  the  possibility  of  any  suc- 
cessful neutrality.    It  is  this: 

Clear  as  day  is  the  record  of  facts,  showing  how  an  increasing 
American  trade  with  the  Allies  from  1914  to  1917.  how  loans  and 
credits  to  the  Allies,  underwritten  by  a  few  American  bankers, 
united  to  play  an  important  role  In  breaking  down  our  resistance 
egalnst  partldpation  in  Europe's  war.  We  remember  how  tales 
of  horror,  of  the  mutilation  of  heli^ees  children  and  the  viola- 
tion of  the  Belgian  nuns  srcused  \is  to  a  frenzy  against  the 
conduct  of  an  Inhuman  war.  We  know  now,  of  course,  how 
untrue  theee  stories  were. 

•WOVLD  BLIKS  US  TO   I'KUTU 

But.  lo  and  b^old,  the  same  artists  who  coined  those  ghactly 
fictions  are  in  the  picture  today,  engaged  again  in  endeavoring 
tb  blind  us  to  the  truth.  Hare  is  one,  for  txaxnple,  one  who 
played  a  leading  role  30  years  ago.  once  more  at  work  concocting 
tmd  publishing  in  one  of  Ancerlea's  foremost  magastnea,  state- 
ments cunnin^y  calculated  to  hide  from  the  American  people 
all  knowledge  of  the  part  bankers'  loans  to  nations  at  war  played 
in  our  attempt  at  neutrality.  This  ace  propagandist  now  says 
tbat  though  a  Senate  committee  tried  for  months  to  prove  tnat 
a  reason  behind  the  entary  of  the  United  States  into  the  Great 
War  was  the  pressure  of  International  bankers,  that  "at  the  end 
there  was  not  even  a  edntilla  c>f  evidence  to  prove  that  American 
loans  to  Aniee  had  any  bearing  whatever  on  the  war  decision  of 
the  United  Statea."  In  point  of  imaglnatioo  that  almost  tops  the 
BtOTles  of  atrocity  which  the  nme  writer  gave  us  30  years  ago. 

If  ever  an  investigation  proved  anything,  this  one  did  prove 
that  relationship.  Some  few  people,  reading  this  propaganda 
yam  have  written  to  Inquire  if  accounts  published  at  the  time 
of  the  Investigation  discloaures  and  the  n^wrt  of  the  committee 
were  true. 

So  it  goea,  proTtzic  how  ihort  our  memories  are  and  our  sus- 
ceptibiltty  to  W<n«1"f»#  to  tnith. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  three  next  several  weeks  will  witness 
many  ventures  Into  fields  intended  co  drive  people  away  from  high 
resolve  to  write  a  permanent  neutrality  law  that  will  do  away 
with  many  of  the  dangers  of  oar  countnr  being  dravm  into  other 
peoples'  wara,  and  leave  us  for  the  moment  content  with  not 
much  more  a  law  to  safeguard  and  back  a  desired  neutraUty 
than  we  had  90  yean  ago  wlten.  while  proclaiming  neutraU^. 
we  were  really  marching  strali^t  into  war  without  realizing  it. 

If  progreas  is  to  be  made  on  the  neutraUty  issues  this  winter 
tt  wlU  be  because  a  public,  acknowledging  experlenoe  of  the  past. 


refuses  to  be  frightened  away  from  the  tmth  of  past 
and  continues  to  insist  that  uneompromiBlng  acuon  be 
the  challenge  before  us. 

nor  BAST  TO  sraT  oat 

A  challenge  is  It!  If  and  when  war  cornea  to  Bureps  again  ws 
are  going  to  find  it  much  easier  to  get  into  that  war  than  stay 
out  of  it,  however  high  our  national  resolve  to  stay  out  may  otm- 
tinue,  mdeas  we  do  more  building  than  we  have  yet  doas  to 
prevent  the  selfishness  of  a  few  becoming  a  national  Intersst  call- 
ing for  a  national  protection. 

However,  hard  foroea  may  try  to  doae  American  eyas  to  these 
truths,  truths  they  wlU  remain  neverthiAess;  our  prnmerlty 
growing  out  of  Bun^  at  war  once  came  to  embarrass  and  finally 
destroy  our  neutoality.  and  then  went  on  to  ids^  a  v«y  mate- 
rial part  In  pitching  us  into  a  foreign  war.  In  light  of  that 
experience  a  people  who  swear  a  determination  to  avoid  more 
foreign  war  had  better  look  to  the  neoeesity  of  boUdtng  acaftost 
theee  same  influences  getting  in  their  work  onoe  i^ln  WS 
need  a  powerful  neutrality  poUcy  snd  law. 

Through  recent  months  public  sentiment  has  forosd  the  writ- 
ing of  temporary  law.  It  has  been  made  temporary  becauss 
at  a  oontentKm  that  there  was  need  for  more  study  before  we 
enacted  permanent  laws.  The  i»«sent  law  wlU  expire  Ifay  1. 
It  is  necessary  that  any  progress  on  the  Issue  be  aceompUshed 
before  that  date. 

At  the  preeent  time  thoee  who  have  iseen  at  work  on  the 
neutraUty  question  for  2  years  are  perfecting  their  draft  ot  a 
permanent  law.  Under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Bennett  O. 
Claric,  who  will  introduce  the  propoeal.  we  feel  that  we  hava 
reached  language  which  will  prove  an  effective  force  against  the 
tides  which  In  another  foreign  war  would  suck  us  into  the 
conlUct.  The  biU  should  be  ready  tar  introduction  in  a  very 
few  days. 

APPKRXS  rOS  BLOOD  XONBT 

Any  proposal  of  genuine  neutraUty  must  first  of  aU  recogniaa 
the  neceeslty  of  American  resignation  from  any  appetite  for 
ivofit  from  the  wars  of  other  nations.  With  memory  of  past 
experlenoe  and  what  might  very  easUy  hs^jpen  again,  our  program 
of  permanent  neutraUty  must  embody  the  foUowlng  principles: 

First,  a  forblddance  of  the  exportation  of  munitions  or  im- 
plemente  of  war  to  any  nation  engaged  in  war.  Tbe  list  of 
articles  now  defined  as  munitions  might  weU  be  enlarged  upon. 
Some,  including  myself,  are  in  favor  of  an  embargo  against  the 
exportation  of  anything  to  a  nation  at  war,  but  recognise  the 
futility  of  trying  to  accomplish  so  much  in  one  bite.  Embargoing 
only  munitions  leaves  a  very  large  field  of  commerce  open  to 
challenge  otu*  neutraUty  and  peace. 

Second,  to  cover  this  larger  field  of  commerce,  our  laws  of  neu- 
trality should  empower  the  President  to  sdd  to  the  list  of  embar- 
goed articles  when,  in  the  time  of  war,  it  Is  found  that  aome  of 
our  exix>rtatlons  are  the  raw  materials  used  in  manufacturing 
munitions.  In  this  there  woxild  of  necessity  be  large  power  of 
discretion  left  with  the  President,  a  discretion  that  must  be  im- 
poeed  somewhere.  But  to  cover  tbe  danger  of  this  large  commer- 
cial activity  In  commodities  not  defined  ss  mtmitlons  we  would 
accomplish  much  If  our  law  provided  for  tbe  so-caUed  cash  and 
carry  plan  which  would  deny  to  Americans  any  right,  title,  or 
Interest  in  any  article  or  ctmunodity  exported  from  the  United 
States  to  any  port  or  place  Intended  for  deUvery  to  a  nation  at 
war.  This  would  be  notice  that  our  country  had  no  intention  of 
letting  the  war  trade  of  a  few  Americana  drag  126.000,000  pe(q;>le 
into  a  conlUct  between  others. 

KO  LOAMS  am  CIXORS 

Tliird.  our  policy  must  forbid  American  loans  aad  credlta, 
finikT>«^"g  of  any  kind,  to  nations  at  war.  If  American  bankers 
must  have  a  hand  in  foreign  wars  let  them  alone  join  the  foreign 
legions. 

Fourth,  mindful  of  the  experience  of  Americans  on  the  BrltMi 
LutitaMia,  our  neutraUty  laws  must  tat^OA  passports  to  Amsrloaos 
who  persist  in  traveling  upon  the  ships  of  nations  st  wsr. 

There  are  minor  considerations  involving  clvU  wars,  foreign  In- 
vestments in  our  securities,  shlw»lng  regulations,  sod  other  sauaas 
which,  of  course,  must  be  covered.  But  what  I  have  outlined 
would,  if  made  the  law.  go  far  in  helping  the  United  States  to 
keep  olssr  of  otlksr  peoples'  wars.  That  kind  of  law  stMyld  pro- 
vide for  its  beoooilng  effective  at  eoee  a  state  of  war  exists  say- 
wheie  In  tbe  world.  There  must  be  no  right  for  any  ens  mm  to 
change  its  provtelooa.  There  must  bs  no  power  undsr  ths  law  to 
a  President  to  move  tbe  policy  and  law  only  a«slast  aa  aagnsaor 
nation.  Siich  a  privilege  woxild  at  (mce  make  our  nsotvauV  law 
a  vrar-making  law. 

Tou  WlU  hear  much  about  this  policy  of  dlscretioa  ss  agalast 
a  mandatory  neutraUty  during  the  debates.  In  any  poUey  adrytad 
some  discretion  must  be  glvan  the  President  but  not  to  wo  extent 
of  chfmwtpg  atdes  through  the  power  to  determine  who  Is  ths 
aggressor  in  a  conflict. 

The  discretionary  kind  of  poUey  had  Its  trlsl  badk  la  Uli  and 
1916  when  we  were  trying  to  bo  neutraL  Then  «ar  navtraUty 
policy  was  left  quite  whouy  at  ths  dlscretioa  of  the  Prsaldaat, 
Be  was  a  strong  Presldsat>  toow    His  dstenalaatioa  to  stay  out 
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II  ■ ■  ■«  n  w^n  unncnlwil    But  our  nratntftty  craaaUtd 

HKh  mMme  m  no  muT  could  poMlbly  stand  up  under.  Step 
Jr^Jfihl.  prMror.  brake  down  oi»  policy  o*  ^^*l,^*^ 
We  wSht  ne^^Sto  !•*»•  •  «*•■"«*«?  •^^  bucH  odds  « 
WooSm  wneonlS^  In  hii  p«th  to  thorn  dmye. 

n  bu  been  mued.  and  we  wffl  be  ^eamg  more  o(  tt^Jg?* 
IM^  ud  test.  deOntMy  etetad.  wendetery  kind  at  neuteeltty 
mlcbt.  under  circumetancee.  prore  veey  embMTMelng  end  ■dvme 
toMT  ©wn nstlonal  interH*,  »ad  «Hen  to  prow  »5!^ I»»2!-^5ftif 
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r  /<fc««»ji»  |ff^««  or  eoBM  Biw**T«  Amerlean  lepuDUc  enn  we 
K  Mpto  the  xeimbMB  beeaoee  our  poUey  toiblde  jmI*  e< 


SSntSii*  to  eny  nattoii  •»  war.  Ot  comee  our  neutrellty  pto- 
■H^Bi  is  not  of  f one  In  eny  encb  eaefseney.  

■^hmraant  leade  to  no  end  o(  poeBibUttlee.  but  let  It  be 
M^^ottt  ttwt  tfiould  any  condition  arlae  which  found  our 
SSMUty  BoUey  etandlns  tnttae  way  of  Jeopardlalng  large  Jiner- 
StfTtaSrSor  pravn^  an  aeeotdli«  d  what  AnMrtcane 
would  oonelder  Justice  and  fair  pUy.  who  Is  there  to  Insist  that 
OonmHW^  noTalter  oar  pobcy  to  whatever  extent  was  nec- 
MMTv  to  uioylds  that  Justloet  Let  us  remember  that  we  can- 
iwtwlt?i«^  to  aU  wrttea  neutrality  policy  •'torwar  comes 
{irtasBii  iHmi^  however  great  may  be  American  interest  In  hav- 
liM  It.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  ehange  or  sst  aside  a  policy 
iStor  wtfeomM  tf  s«eh  a  change  seems  justified  by  our  ki««r 
totMt.  In  any  event,  we  should  avoid  leaving  the  power  of  dU. 
eretion  to  su^a  Changs  to  policy  with  one  man  and  •JloW  tte 
tovitatton  to  prsesurs  upon  the  one  man  from  the  combined 
Interests  of  meludlce.  stInstoieaB,  and  greed. 

Sttto  MM  Vtet  eoeh  a  policy  m  has  been  outlined  Is  cow- 
■iSy  kMMMett  Midms  our^Mnee  for  foreign  trade  to  time  of 
imr  I  anevw  that  the  time  has  eeme  when  America  will  not 
MtaH  the  miMMti  of  a  few  Moftt-bent  men  to  drK  •&  entire 
Papulation  Into  a  Ufa-and-death  struggle  thousands  of  miles  away 
fMm  native  shcrss.  _  ..^        ,^  .  . 

Xt  It  be  wguid  that  tbsae  provisions  of  nsutraUty  would  toter- 
ttn  with  and  realrlot  our  foreign  trade,  we  can  well  answer  that 
an  the  fOMlgn  trade  possible  lent  worth  a  repetition  of  our 
^iMPt^t^  ef  90  years  agcu 

U^lt  be  MIA  that  our  proposed  neutraUty  program  would  find 
us  abandcmlM  the  rights  of  neutrals  upon  ths  seas  to  time  of  war, 
there  can  be  no  denial  at  the  re^xmee  that  we  went  to  war  ao 
years  ago  to  wto  fieednm  of  the  seas,  won  the  war  and  then,  in 
tho  lies  I  Ins  which  have  followed,  got  not  eo  much  as  one  word 
havhM  to  do  with  freedom  of  the  eeas;  that  there  is  no  such 
^inf  aa  fnadom  of  the  ssas  to  be^  recognised  by  nations  when 
agato  they  *»*g^g*  to  a  stuggle  to  the  death. 


WhUe  building  walls  totended  to  avoid  the  waste  of  oitr  eons 
and  our  resources  to  the  event  of  war  between  other  nations,  we 
find  onxselves  >««gg«»4[  a  lot  of  trouhlo  to  mess  up  our  thinking — 
troubis  to  the  form  of  queMons  never  apt  to  arise  but  which.  If 
they  do  arise,  are  qntte  easily  met  when  the  bridge  la  reached. 
If  we  would  think  Kial|^t  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  greater 
purpose  we  would  makelarger  progress. 

Some  steps  to  keep  out  of  war  can  be  without  cost  to  ths  people. 
But  any  policy  of  neutraUty  worthy  like  name  is  going  to  entail, 
tf  not  an  actual  cash  coot,  esrtalnly  a  sacrlflee  of  possible  cash  gain. 
TtM  kind  of  neutraUty  we  want  is  a  sort  that  Is  oertato  to  toter- 
t&tm  with  the  protts  of  oertato  tolertals.  and  deny  a&  ctf  us  our 
UMira  ef  sodi  a  buatnsas  boom  as  eomsa  eat  of  partleipatian  to 
jMaHn  vMKs  to  an  aeunwie  way.  But  we  have  learned  (or  have 
notf).  that  that  kind  of  pitnpenty  la  certainly  not  lasting  and 
M  aoBttrnMlly  leads  to  om  enanslve  parUetpatton  to  war 
an  tta  attandaat  heart  break.  JBBg-standtog  debt,  and  eoo- 

le  il— iSBllmtliMi     Our  ffi"*""**  of  tO  years  ago  ought  to 

tanvo  tawtht  «B  tMit  we  cannot  be  to  other  peopled  wars  to  an 
ami*  way  and  stsv  out  of  thsm  poUtlooBy.  Then  we  should  be 
V.  tf  we  would  really  avoid  war,  to  deny  o^nsrtfee  any  taste  of 

available  to  the  blood  ef  other  nations  at  war. 

to  Hbrth  Dakota  Issmid  tta  valne  of  prevention. 

of  oon  to  be  forebaaded  and  plow  its  firebreak 

wfll  It  w«K  vnOI  tha  horfesoa  OB  ths  Bast  is  biaek 

t  with  flaas  of  deaUuHloiif    If  we  beUeve  to 

^  wa  wlB  do  won  to  b«Od  oar  firsbreaks  agalnat  war  now 

tttliteelata. 

;t  a  Strang  poUey  of  aeatralttyl     Afford   law  that  wlB 

•ly  take  the  proatovlofwarl   Adof*  the  leglaiaUve  i»ogram 

to  llM  maktng  totandsd  to  taha  tha  motif  of  profit  out  of 

for  war.  tha  motif  tfcal  oattUHmtes  eo  larvaly  to  mad 

Otve  the  people  tha  right  to  a  voice  to  deter- 

mtotog  when,  if  ever  again,  the  question  arises:  "BhaU  the  Xtoitsd 

-'-^ Hctaato  to  anothsr  tonign  warr*    Oonflns  cor  military 

sMetly  to  an  aileqimta  preparation  agalnrt  poi  '" 
It    tf  wa  would  do  thase  thtod.  we  would  afford  a 


Do  Not  Deface  Oiir  Capitol 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF  MXBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  2. 1937 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  this  mombiff  my  atten- 
tion was  called  to  a  two-column  story  printed  on  tlie  front 
p«ge  of  a  local  newspaper  to  the  effect  that  a  $4,000,000 
fund  is  sought  for  "face  lifting"  the  Capitol.  The  same  arti- 
cle reads  to  the  effect  that  the  Capitol  was  considered  too 
grand  when  plans  were  drawn  more  than  140  sweats  ago,  but 
which  some  think  is  not  grand  enough  today,  and  may  get 
a  "face  lifting"  at  a  cost  of  $4,000,000. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  membership  of  this  House, 
that  in  the  year  of  1935  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Buildings  and  Grounds  held  extensive  hearings  on  a  similar 
bill,  only  this  bill  called  for  $3,000,000  for  the  same  purpose. 
This  bill  was  defeated  in  otur  committee.  The  Honwable 
FRITZ  Lahram,  chr,innan  of  our  committee,  should  be  highly 
complimented  because  the  hearings  held  by  the  House  com- 
mittee brought  out  valuable  history  and  valuable  testimony 
f  xtxn  some  of  the  finest  architects  and  artists  In  the  world. 
I  therefore  ask  Members  of  the  Bouse  to  secure  a  copy  of 
no.  8,  entitled  "Hearings  Before  the  Conunittee  on  Public 
Buildinffs  and  Orounds,  House  of  Representatives,  Seventy- 
fourth  Congress,  8.  1129."  This  under  title:  "Extension 
and  Completion  of  the  United  States  CapitoL** 

The  new  bill  asking  for  $4,000,000  to  alter  our  Capitol 
Building  has  been  introduced  by  a  Member  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  for  whom  I  have  great  admiration  and 
who  has  worked  on  this  question  for  some  time  with  the  very 
best  motives  in  mind.  A  similar  bill  was  introduced  by  the 
late  Gtovemor  Montague,  of  Virginia,  who  was  my  colleague 
and  my  good  friend,  and  whose  motive  I  did  not  at  that  time 
and  do  not  now,  question.  I  believe  the  House  has  lost 
a  great  statesman  and  one  who  has  added  a  wealth  of 
service  to  this  House  and  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  the  floor  at  this  time,  not  to  critidze 
those  who  are  proposing  the  changes  in  our  Cai^tol  Build- 
ing, but  I  take  the  floor  merely  to  protect  American  history. 
American  architecture,  and  the  preservation  of  the  build- 
ing, which  I  thought  was  completed  100  years  ago.  To 
spoid  $4,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  changing  our  Capitol 
Building  at  this  time,  in  my  oinnlon,  would  really  result  in 
throwing  away  $4,000,000  of  taxpayers'  money,  and  would 
also  result  in  the  loss  of  American  history  and  American 
architecture,  which  could  never  again  be  replaced.  First  of 
an.  the  Dr.  Tta<Biitan  plan  of  sandstone  would  be  entombed 
and  taken  from  the  sight  oi  present  and  future  generations. 
It  would  result  in  the  removal  of  the  Thomas  Jefferson 
emnstalk  pillar,  which  can  be  found  in  the  old  entrance  to 
the  Capitol  on  the  east  side;  it  would  make  the  old  original 
courtroom  an  inside  room:  it  would  efface  and  eliminate  the 
spot  over  which  George  WasdUngton  laid  the  oomentone  of 
oar  CapitoL 

It  would  also  eliminate  the  hist<HicaI  steps  upon  which 
our  Presidents  have  stood  to  give  their  tnaagaral  addieesea 
for  the  past  hundred  years;  it  would  tear  down  historic 
columns;  it  would  destroy  and  result  in  removtog  the  scroll 
and  art  work  on  the  front  of  our  Capitol  BuiUUng;  tt  would 
destroy  the  beautiful  court  and  move  forward  the  center 
part  of  the  Capitol,  and  in  my  opinion  entirely  alter  tlie 
present  historic  value  of  the  building:  It  would  xeautt  in 
<»Vn|ring  history,  historical  records,  and  even  hisfeory  books 
which  ten  In  detaO  of  the  building  aa  tt  stands  today. 

It  is  said  that  the  purpose  of  this  pnqnsed  legialatton  is 
to  complete  the  Capitol  Building  as  tt  was  tnfeended  to  bo 


completed  by  its  original  buflders.  Some  arguments  are 
also  made  that  it  would  result  in  giving  more  room  in  the 
CApitol  Biiildlng  for  Members  of  the  House  and  Sffiate. 
It  is  also  argued  that  one  of  the  principle  reasons  for  the 
change  in  the  Capitol  Building  is  that  there  is  a  defect 
in  the  dome,  which  appeai-s  to  hang  over  the  facade,  and 
also  that  it  is  necessary  to  move  the  center  part  of  the 
building  forward  in  order  to  conform  with  the  House  and 
Senate  wings.  It  is  intended  to  face  the  entire  center  of 
the  building  with  marble  and  also  to  eventually  change  the 
dome  with  the  same  material. 

Testimony  will  be  found  jn  the  hearings  to  the  effect  that 
the  prcponents  of  this  blL  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
expenditure  of  $4,000,000  to  change  the  front  of  the  Capitol 
and  face  it  with  marble,  but  they  intend  eventually  to  re- 
move the  cast  iron  dome  which  is  the  largest  in  the  world, 
and  replace  it  with  marble,  and  if  the  plans  are  allowed 
to  begin,  there  will  never  be  an  end  to  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Nation's  Capitol. 

I  wish  to  caU  your  attention  to  the  testimony  given  during 
our  hearings  by  Dr.  L.  B.  Holland.  Chief  of  the  IMvision  of 
Fine  Arts,  Library  of  Congress.  Dr.  Holland  is  opposed  to 
the  alteration  of  our  Naticn's  Capitol.  He  was  one  of  ths 
mcst  able  witnesses  before  our  committee  and  one  of  the 
most  qualified.  He  is  a  graduate  of  architecture  and  a 
doctor  of  philosophy  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
practiced  architecture  in  hii;  own  office  and  has  taught  archi- 
tectural design  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  he  has 
spent  3  srears  in  Athens  as  architect  and  professor  of  archi- 
tecture at  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies;  he  has 
been  professor  of  fine  art)  at  Vassar  College  and  is  now 
professor  of  fine  arts  at  ttu;  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
a  lecturer  on  architecture  at  Swarthmore  College.  He  is 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Fine  Arts  of  the  library  of  Congress 
and  occupies  the  Carnegie  Clhair  of  Fine  Arts  there.  He  is  a 
fellow  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  a  member  of 
the  Archeological  Institute  of  America,  a  member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  chairman  of  the  advisory 
committee  of  the  Historic  American  Buildings  Survey,  and 
appears  before  us  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  preserva- 
tion of  historic  buildings  of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects. Dr.  Holland's  testimcmy  before  us  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  Nation's  Capitol  Building  is  the  outstanding  histori- 
cal building  in  the  United  States  and  there  is  nothing  to 
compare  with  it.  His  committee  is  expected  to  keep  a 
fatherly  eye  on  all  historic  buildings,  and  see  that  they  are 
preserved  for  future  generations,  and  that  information  about 
them  is  distributed  through  the  country.  It  was  because  of 
the  service  this  organization  renders  that  Dr.  Holland  took 
an  interest  in  our  hearings.  Dr.  Holland,  in  his  testimony, 
was  of  the  opinion  that  our  Nation's  Capitol  was  as  near 
completion  as  our  historic  builders  intended  it  to  be,  many 
years  ago.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  dome  of  the  Capi- 
tol and  its  appearance,  that  it  does  not  have  solid  and  ade- 
quate support,  but  the  testimony  shows  and  Dr.  Holland's 
testimony  shows  that  the  dome  has  adequate  support. 

He  stated  to  us  at  our  hearings  that  the  building  in  the 
early  days  was  absolutely  complete,  and  if  you  are  familiar, 
as  I  presume  you  are,  with  the  looks  of  the  Capitol  at  the 
present  time,  you  will  realize  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  dome,  all  that  is  standing  in  exactly  that  same  form  at 
the  present  time.  That  is  a  perspective  view  of  the  same 
construction-  So,  a  hundred  years  ago — a  little  over — the 
Capitol  was  completed. 

Speaking  of  the  dome,  our  testimony  showed  that  this 
dome  rests  firmly  on  the  old  circular  walls  of  the  rotunda 
which  Architect  Bulflnch  erected,  because  they  are  larger 
and  higher  than  the  old  dome.  The  rings  of  columns  on  it 
are  carried  on  brackets  around  the  central  dnmi  and  they 
spread  the  whole  thing  out  on  the  building.  A  skirting  has 
been  added.  The  skirting  is  a  wall  of  cast  iron,  not  even 
a  roof  over  it    It  spans  from  point  to  point,  and  in  reality 


Is  nothing  but  a  serten.  It  might  be  stage  scenery  so  far  as 
any  structural  function  goes.  In  order  to  do  this  an  around 
the  building,  the  eastern  part  of  the  skirting  comes  outside 
the  back  waU  of  the  portico.  Our  ancient  architects  knew 
about  that,  because  they  had  drawn  the  designs.  Since  then 
it  has  been  repeated,  over  and  over  again,  the  dome  is  im- 
supported,  but  far  fnmi  obvious.  I  have  never  met  anyone 
who  has  noticed  the  discrepancy  before  it  was  called  to  his 
attention.  Dr.  HoUand  testified  he  did  not  himself,  and 
vfhen  taid  about  it  and  had  been  UM  several  times  and  had 
casually  looked  at  the  building  from  the  east  and  did  not 
see  any  discrepancy  he  decided  he  would  go  over  and  find 
that  discrepancy,  which  he  did.  He  had  considerable  trou- 
ble in  finding  it  and  he  testified  that  unless  you  have  been 
told  you  do  not  realize  that  fact. 

Dr.  Holland  testified  that  he  would  say  that  the  biU  which 
is  liable  to  be  brought  up  before  us,  will  be  a  biU  for  altera- 
tion of  the  Capites  rather  than  for  the  completion  of  the 
Capitol. 

Members  of  the  House  should  know  that  tht  center  part 
of  our  Capitol  is  of  Virginia  sandsUme.  This  is  the  part 
which  the  proponents  ot  this  new  plan  wish  to  replace  with 
marble.  Members  should  also  know  this  sandstone  Is 
painted  about  every  4  years  and  made  to  conform  with  the 
color  of  the  House  and  Senate  wings.  It  is  also  argued  that 
it  would  take  many  years  to  have  new  marble  conform  with 
the  age  of  the  two  marble  wings.  You  should  also  know 
that  the  sandsticne  walls  of  the  Capitol  which  you  now  see 
and  the  steps  upon  which  our  Presidents  are  inaugurated, 
are  as  the  architects  planned  and  built  by  our  ancient  archi- 
tects. They  are  the  same  walls  that  were  there  when  the 
British  came  to  Washington  and  set  fire  to  our  CapitoL  It 
was  planned  and  carried  out  by  Washingtcm.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, and  others.  It  was  the  first  building  of  its  kind  since 
the  R<»nan  days  and  it  was  built  of  Virginia  sandstone  as 
was  the  White  House.  The  damage  to  the  White  House  and 
the  Capitol  by  the  fire  set  by  the  British  soldiers  in  1812,  so 
damaged  the  sandstone  tliat  it  was  necessary  to  paint  the 
walls  and  this  has  i>een  done  for  many  years.  I  am  sure 
that  no  Member  of  this  House  would  care  to  change  the  ap- 
pearance or  alter  the  White  House,  the  home  of  our  Presi- 
dent, and  I  am  sure  that  most  of  you  will  join  me  in  fight- 
ing against  any  attempt  to  alter  the  Nation's  Capitol — the 
finest  historical  building  in  the  world,  in  my  opinion. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NBW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  February  2  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  Feb.  1),  1937 


ADIAE88  BT  ROBERT  H.  JACKSON  BKTOBM  NKW  TOBK  BAR 
ASSOCIATION  JANUARY  30.  1937 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  on  January  29, 1937.  Hon. 
Robert  H.  Jackson,  the  distinguished  Assistant  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  delivered  a  notable  address 
at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  New  York  Bar  Association,  held 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York  City.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  bt  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  bs 
printed  in  the  Racon,  as  follows: 

It  U  a  comfort  to  qxak  again  before  my  own  twr  aMoclsttasi. 
which  ha«  alirsya  been  very  tolerant  of  my  herealcs.  X  wlU  test 
Its  patience  again.  Bar  anodatlon  after-dinner  epeechee  often 
voloe  the  high  and  solemn  esteem  In  wliicb  we  hold  oiuaslvea. 
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tnm  ft  Mr  dtoaer  thU  th«  wlttj 
honors  wroU: 


mant  tn  tr  at  ovnanhlp  It  la  byd 
■nCMrtoa  !•  a  pfmnld  with  tt*  bsM 
aanmanltT  and  tto  •»«  la  tha  8i 


our 

•lOh.  how  am  »  inod«rt  yoiinf  maa 

B«  hope  for  the  rilgbtart  . 
In  a  proteilon  alreMtj  ■oiyi^      .. 
Of  lawfWB.  »o  full  of  praCcHlon. 

A»  tbs  Haw  DMlor  on  yoor  prosram  I  cuppoae  I  represent  the 
iJi  tJeSTiShS*  tiiTuwrAt  leaat  we  ere  eo  r«pr«ented 
JKJni^nSSaS  n  eeemed  lart  fan  that  the  American  BaJ* 
iSSSaa^S^^A  nam  inttT  thoroughly  with  Ualne  and 
S^!!^:  J^\^^^mim  think  wa  naed  a  bar  — ocletirn  to  lerre- 
mST^x^at  tte^tod  Btate^    Now  that  the  Union  league 

O^  offer*  ttadf  a*  a  poUtlcal  Pm5*«L£«;^P*?f*«^12f''SI^ 
"         to  a  ehanee  thrttoa  bar  win  extend  abMilutkm  to  nn- 
w  m  ""^"^  ^^^  i^jng  tta  hheiaUm  nearer  to  date 

OM.  the  lAU  new  fNedom  mod^ 

The  leeal  mofe«Um  may  Juatly  dalm  muCh  credit  for  Joe 

^^     rt  oJr  oSSimeit.     itoertean  democracy  m-y  JuiWy 

p«i  to  nakli«  tba  prtlga  of  the  legal  prof eartcn. 

■to  haw*  eUbBiltlad  so  cmerally  to  tewycr  leader- 

^«  Wahaid  an  of  tho  Judicial  and  many  of  the  leglela- 

«^  and  eiocotlve  oAoee.    When  lawyer*  exhibit  toward  sovmi- 

vve  ana  «»"»'*''  ""- -     -    - 0^  adverae  poHeeekm.    Thl* 

tn  gineral  practlee  In  every 
„— >t,  and  tts  apex  In  tte  Bimi"""*  Court.     Jodgea  are 
towyecs  under  the  robe.    Bench  and  bar  are  schooled  hi  a  com- 
iBOBipMIosophy  and  each  member  ah^^  hto  attttode  by  OGouncm 
-     -     of  tfaooght. 

■oftsBlon  tonight  ean  eearesty  boost  of  tts  poptdarlty. 
M^^  .,  -«.«—.*  has  tiSuad  sons  dooMs  about  the  helpfulneas 
of  the  lawier^  contribution  to  government.  OovOTwr  larle  ha* 
Sited  abSt  Ll  o<  us  the  way  we  talk  about  «»^ott«5"^ 
rJaSJSTThe  »»w  Ty^ThMa  jn^repoettg  the  ^g^o^ 

imww  hetOfo  ent^^i  paUtte*."  There  are  thoee  who  would  say 
ttiesMns  of  some  How  bealars.  But  they  would  cbooee  to  say  it 
by  wwr  of  epitaph  rather  than  of  introduction. 

C^one  be  alawjer  after  entertngpoUtloo?  1*  tha  prof  «dtanal 
attltado  inooMlstcnt  with  puUle  weifaret  Xb  tbers  a  tunda- 
^M  conlUot  between  the  legal  Uilloeophy  J^^^P^JT"" 
eourte  and  the  pollUeal  pnnc4>les  of  popular-maJ«rtty  gorermnent 
jSSa  we  ehai5*on  <»  «»  *««»P^  »  ""^  profeeslon  a  pubUc 
,m,nl  Of  »  pudkUc  nnlsanoe?  Why  not  burl  our  answer*  dock 
at  our  crtttn*  If  we  have  an  anawerf 
We  rest  under  a  handlci4>.  We  are  unwanted  chlMrrn.  Bvery- 
igieee  that  theie  are  too  many  of  ua.  X  have  long  advo- 
•  New  Deal  law  to  pay  the  law  schocds  for  not  producing 
The  New  Deal  has  performed  a  ■errlce  to  tite  bar  by 
eo  many  law  professors  bvwy  in  Waahlngton.  They  could 
'harmmi^lng  new  laws  than  at  their  usual  task  of  making 
lawyer*.  Thedounty  Lawyers'  Association  survey  shows  even 
the  cESuaTprefeeslonal  Md  overpoputeted.  Some  think  society 
would  dtoiUl  to  plow  under  the  worst  of  us.  Others  think  the 
wont  of  us  do  laiThaim  to  society  than  tbejeet  ff  us^Jhey 
point  out  that  It  takes  good  towyers  to  kffl  great  measures  for 
puMle  betterment  and  that  the  Uttla  fellows  iure  reUtlvely  harm- 
Ism  btpamt  not  eo  powerful. 

Then.  too.  oar  tfaesctty  to  alwaya  vndsr  a  fltottd.  People  believe 
thata  profosslon  whose  Tolee  and  hand  are  for  sale  may  have  a 
nrlea  on  tte  heart  atoo.  Bneptlonal  lawyers  do  have  convictions 
ofths?Mriir»Bt  ttMia  to  a  Cfoal  tmXmm  about  the  underworld 
whtoh  caOs  any  lawyer,  even  tta  own.  a  "moothplaoe."  Sven  the 
s-r.  '..  ^  ^  tewyer's  ratalnsr*  and  hto  convictions 
rte  oofTsaoninlenne  to  toe  frsQoant  to  be  a 
tt  to  eoovlctlons  that  get 
retatoers  that 
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on  tadlelal  supremacy  in  government. 
OMy  by  oar  naoaopeiy  of  tlia  high  Ooort  can  ws  bold  society  to 
^^   tf^^ww— »  la^  patteraa  which  only  counselors  at  law  can 
Mrs  or  uBiavtf . 

wyer  eontrol  of  the  high  Ooort  nets  osdy  en  pObUe 

and  t-m-*'*—     The  ftamai*  of  our  OOBtltutlon  did  not 

see  lit  to  BMke  provision  that  the  membenthlp  of  the  Supreme 
^eouxt  mnst  be  only  lawyera.  They  deUberatety  left  It  open  to 
'men  of  other  learahKS  than  the  law.  Bat  from  the  very  bcghir 
MM  w*  has*  kept  It  padced  wtm  lawyers,  and  now  lawyera  feel 
a  vested  luf  eet  In  taoldliw  aU  ssats  on  the  Court  for  thamsetvea. 
soma  "radlsal''  ailiiiliilsliatlan  ahould  prcqpose  to 
tt  wi&  men  of  ather  vocations,  There  to  no  constitutional 
prteetlon  for  oar  lawyer  monopoly.  We  mu^  i^  eoiely  on  the 
neord  at  a  trart  weU  rattlled  to  pvpetoste  tonryer  oontnl.  Ths* 
to  why  we  need  to  check  up  on  uureelvee.  Doee  tbm  record  oon- 
vlnoe  that  legal  knowledge,  and  that  alone,  to  adeqpiato  to  the 
of  the  gieat  p^Ue  quwtluiia  now  setOed  wttti  only 
It  If ,  M  the  Court  has  said,  tt  haa  only  one  duty  In 
**to  lay  the  artlcla  of  the  Oonatttutlon  which  to  tn- 
tha^atuto  which  to  fthallengBrt  and  dedde  whether 
the  latter  sqnares  with  ths  former*,  are  we  the  only  men  lit  to 
«o  ttt  And  tt,  as  has  been  chargad  br  soma  of  Its  own  members, 
the  Oboit  goes  beyond  thto  and  "stts  m  Judgment  on  the  wisdom 
of  leglelattvo  action",  do  we  imetrss  the  only  wisdom?  Lawyers 
bring  to  ths  Court  only  one  kind  of  thinking — at  most. 

Tlks  fundamental  question  to  not  one  of  personality  of  our 
leistintstlise  on  the  bench.  A  strug;^  between  every  progrea- 
stva  admlntotratlon  In  our  history  against  the  Federal  bench 


to  not  based  on  personallttos  alone  but  must  be  rooted  tn  » 

'^^SS?  Sef'^SSWn  that  guides  court  and  bar  so  «rften 
tod  ItseUto  confllrt  with  the  views  of  pubUc  leaders  such  aa 
Jefferson,  Jackson.  Lincoln,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  not  to  men- 
tion living  leaders  who  have  sxirvlved  lawyer  opposition? 

Legal  iSxilosophy  sets  up  a  method  of  thinking  that  Is  not 
ocCTDted  by  any  other  profession.  Unreasoning  devotion  to 
nncMlent  to  so  normal  for  the  lawyer  that  Joseph  Choate  In 
Sulogy  of  James  C.  Carter,  noted  as  almost  an  eccratrtcity  of 
that  renlus  "that  he  was  not  always  willing  to  admit  or  to 
recoffnize  the  binding  force  of  precedents,  however  numerous. 
whlSi  failed  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  his  own  reasoning  powers. 
One  of  his  favorite  maxima  was.  that  nothing  iras  finally  decided 
untU  It  was  decided  right  •  •  •."  And  Choate  referred  to 
thto  trait  as  "vulnerable."  ^ 

Other  men  are  known  by  their  trtilts,  we  Judge  our  work  only 
by  logic  Congress  lo<*s  forward  to  results,  the  courts  look 
hockward  to  precedents,  the  President  sees  wrongs  and  remedies. 
the  courts  look  for  llmlUtions  and  express  powws.  The  pattern 
requires  the  court  to  go  fcKward  by  looking  backward.  Legal 
philosophy  requires  us  to  consider  modem  labor  relations  in 
terms  of  precedents  made  by  slave  owners,  and  social  security 
in  the  light  of  decisions  by  men.  ^ho  if  they  heard  the  term, 
would  have  thought  it  meant  return  of  fugitive  slaves.  Our 
motto  to  "No  concessions  to  the  times." 

Our  record  to  one  of  fidelity  to  "fiuxlamentato."  Since  1787 
the  medical  profession  has  changed  its  treatment  of  disease  from 
blood  letting  to  blood  transfvjslon.  We  make  no  such  disreq>ect- 
ful  departures  from  the  practice  of  the  fathers. 

We  do  not  let  the  reaUties  of  life  hafluence  our  legal  decisions. 
When  I  was  counsel  to  the  Bureau  ot  Internal  Revenue  an 
opinlcm  was  asked  as  to  when  a  marriage  would  change  a  tax- 
payer's status.  A  young  lawyer,  destined  I  am  svure,  for  high 
Judicial  honors,  prepared  the  answer.  He  set  forth  the  rule  of 
law  that  a  fraction  of  a  day  will  not  be  reoognlaed.  Then  he 
added  the  rule  as  to  service  of  process  by  which  we  exclude  the 
day  of  service  from  the  count.  He  arrived  by  thto  legal  logic  at 
the  decision  that  a  marriage  to  effective  on  the  day  following  the 
day  of  ceremony.  Though  I  could  point  to  no  flaw  In  the  legal 
reasoning  I  did  not  sign  that  opinion,  though  I  signed  many 
worse  ones.  Hto  process  of  reasoning  was  similar  to  that  by 
which  courts  sometimes  reach  decisions  that  seem  to  me  far 
from  the  realities  of  life.  ^    .^    ^ 

The  heaviest  responsibiUty  ever  given  by  any  nation  to  Its  bar 
to  that  oS  interpreting  our  Constitution.  With  It  came  the  greaV* 
est  c^portunlty  to  demonstrate  the  capacity  of  the  lawyer  to 
govern.  Have  we  made  constitutional  law  simple,  clear,  and 
woilable?  Has  government  by  litigation  been  prompt,  certain.  - 
and  free  of  technical  sublety? 

Our  Constitution  to  a  general  outline  of  great  powers  and  In- 
stitutions. It  to  not  a  1^1  document.  We  know  that  because 
the  original  Instnzment  contains  only  about  4,260  words.  Counsel 
would  use  ten  times  as  many  to  exprees  in  legal  Jargon  the  single 
Idea  that  If  a  corporation  faito  to  pay  its  bonds  the  investor  may 
zesort  to  its  property.  Each  word  In  our  Constitution,  setting 
up  a  whole  system  of  government,  had  to  carry  a  great  load  of 
aaeanlng.  It  was  never  thought,  when  they  spMod  words  in  the 
interest  of  simplicity,  that  we  woald  reach  a  point  where  nothing 
to  lawful  unless  the  Constitution  had  a  word  for  It.  They  set 
up  a  living  National  Government  and  left  the  future  to  ml 
In  much  of  detell.  according  to  Ite  own  experience,  tts  Judgment 
and  Ite  own  patriotic  purpoeea. 

Then  the  Uwyers  whltUed  at  It  wtth  the  rules  applicable  to 
private  contracte  tmtU  today  you  commence  study  ox  constitu- 
tional law,  not  with  the  document  but  with  a  long  course  in  in- 
terpretotlon  of  Interpretations.  Thto  mass  of  oonstttotlonal  law. 
not  fotuid  In  the  Constttutlon.  to  not  the  achievement  of  one 
age,  It  to  a  tribute  to  the  diligence  of  several  generations  of  our 

The  legal  jmiaaHon  has  transferred  to  constltutloDal  law  ite 
whole  technique  for  determining  private  rights.  It  tries  to  ad- 
Judge  the  rlghte  of  the  masses,  as  it  would  a  case  o<  trespass  or 
a  suit  on  a  note.  Edmund  Burke  declared  that  you  could  not 
draw  an  indictment  against  a  whole  peof^,  but  modem  courto 
are  trying  to  draw  Injtmctions  against  a  whole  people. 

In  dw^H'Tg  with  a  nation,  whose  genius  to  invention,  we  cannot 
outlaw  every  action  that  cannot  show  a  precedent.  It  would  be  aa 
reckless  for  the  President  to  steer  puUlc  policy  by  precedent  aa 
to  drive  In  the  dark  with  only  a  tallllght.  If  he  cannot  use 
precedent  to  make  policy  and  the  eourte  I4>ply  them  to  strike 
down  the  policy,  we  have  the  basto  of  perpet\Ml  conflict  awaiting 
only  extremes  of  determination  on  each  side  to  brei^  down  our 
system 

Lawyers  have  tied  up  many  major  policies  of  government  In 
iBgal  doubte.  The  process  in  the  lower  courts,  where  each  of  150 
Federal  Judges  claims  for  himself  the  right  to  ntdllfy  an  act  otf 
Congress,  prodxices  c(«ifllctlng  "decisions"  which  confuse  the 
pubUc  and  which  have  ik>  flnaUty.  Nulllfleation  becomes  almost 
a  ccnnpetltlon.  while  business  axMl  government  await  the  dis- 
orderly and  dilatory  ritual  of  the  law.  Almost  2  years  after 
devaluation  our  eourte  were  debating  tta  validity.  TUne  means 
nothing  to  a  lawyer. 

No  administration  can  halt  ita  p611cles  dealing  with  sucn 
problems  as  a  banking  emergency,  unemployment,  relief,  or  the 
currency  to  seek  the  Judiciaries'  views.  The  Government  cannot 
learn  the  Judge's  views  until  after  the  law  to  passed  and  then 
only  after  a  lapse  of  years  as  the  view  to  slowly  made  available  in 
jnrlvate  litigation.    Moreover,  the  Judicial  contribution  to  only  a 


negative.  It  may  tdl  what  cannot  be  done  to  right  a  wrong 
or  eolve  a  problem,  but  it  never  teUs  what  can  be  dona. 

Government  by  litigation  has  destroyed  effective  enforcement 
of  public  policy.  Four  lawsuite  have  usually  served  to  sterillae 
each  of  thoee  h<q)eful  offspring  of  Congress  designed  to  ciurb 
monopoly.  We  havent  always  crudely  killed  thoaa  as  unconsti- 
tutional; we  have  sometimes  Jiut  sandbagged  them  with  "inter- 
pretetlon." 

The  most  subtle  subverter  of  free  goverzunent  to  a  baffling  oaca- 
plexlty.  Bepreeentetive  democracy  to  difficult  and  demands  imder- 
standing  from  ita  dtlaens.  But  we  have  added  on  tap  of  48 
representetlve  democracies  the  most  complex  government  of  aD — 
a  federation  of  governments — ^In  which  we  have  tried  to  balance 
representetlon  between  area  and  peculation,  to  balance  grante  of 
power  against  checks  of  authority,  to  entrench  many  righto  of 
property  beyond  reach  of  the  popular  will,  to  balance  nationalism 
sgalnst  provincialism,  and  to  set  up  an  equlllbrliun  between 
progress  and  steblllty. 

Thto  intricate  rw<>*»»n»  mtist  function  by  oooqiramise.  Di- 
vergent social  and  political  groups  must  he  kept  near  enough 
together  so  that  the  differences  will  yield  to  arbitrament  of  ballot 
and  court  dectoion.  We  were  once  nearly  wrecked  by  the  rigid 
and  unyielding  legal  philosophy  which,  in  the  Dred  Scott  decision, 
outlawed  the  Missouri  Compromise,  designed  by  Congress  and 
Executive  to  av(^d  a  war  between  Stetes.  Contending  social 
forces  came  to  rest  and  equilibrlTun.  at  least  temporarily,  in  such 
compromises  as  the  N.  R.  A.,  the  Ouffey  coal  bill,  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act.  the  mlnimiun  wage  laws,  the  Labor  Relations 
Act.  and  social-security  acte.  We  need  as  many  constitutional 
powers  and  ways  to  compromise  these  struggles  as  possible. 
Lawyers  have  been  closing  the  roads  to  political  compromise  of 
basic  problems  which  are  the  country's  route  to  economic  and 
social  peace.    The  detour  may  be  rough! 

In  England  the  lawyers  are  kept  to  their  own  businees  of  con- 
ducting private  litigation  and  do  not  settle  public  policy  by 
lawsuits.  That  country  has  gone  throiigh  a  Labor  Party  adminis- 
tration, and  had  the  flexibility  to  come  through  without  a  trana- 
fonnatlon  of  ite  institutions.    Could  we  do  as  much? 

We  lawyers  have  produced  a  paralyzing  complexity  of  govern- 
ment that  frustrates  democratic  control.  It  to  not  a  question  of 
favoring  conservative  policy  or  liberal  policy,  property  rlghte  or 
hunuin  rlghte.  Ova  problem  to  to  make  thto  great  fMleratlon  of 
Stetes  work. 

When  free  government  becomes  too  perplexing  and  futile  the 
people  turn  to  dictatorship.  It  to  the  slmpleet  form  of  govern- 
ment. Out  of  the  break-down  of  an  attempt  at  free  government 
which  failed  to  function  arose  Hitler,  Lenin  and  Stalin,  Napoleon 
and  Cromwell. 

Felix  Morley  has  weU  said.  "Fortunately  for  the  United  Stetea, 
no  period  of  our  history  has  been  so  dark  that  a  majority  of 
Americans  have  turned  In  deepair  to  embrace  the  argument  that 
they  are  incompetent  to  run  their  own  affairs.  Should  that  day 
ever  come,  democracy  wiU  go  tinder  and  dlctotorship  win  take  ite 
place." 

When  we  consider  the  confused  muddle  we  have  made  of  simple 
problems  like  child  labor  or  minimum  wages,  we  may  wonder  If 
that  time  to  so  far  away.  Another  world  war  or  another  depres- 
sion may  weU  poee  problems  that  wlU  break  the  red  t^  of 
government  by  lawsuit. 

The  great  good  there  to  in  our  phUoBopby,  the  valtw  of  oar 
precedente,  the  advantage  of  Judicial  review  aU  may  be  endan- 
gered. Our  disorderly  and  inconcliulve  squabbles  in  lower  eoorte 
over  quertloos  we  know  the  lower  eourte  cannot  settle,  our  intol- 
erable delay  in  settling  questions  on  which  executives  must  act. 
and  then  our  disposing  of  vast  problems  of  stetecraft,  such  as 
denning  "general  welfare",  "Interstete  eommeroe",  or  "due 
process"  by  legal  spee^aUste  guided  by  precedente  and  boastfuUy 
regardless  of  reason  or  wisdom  are  not  portente  of  health  for  us 
lawyers  nor  for  our  country. 

Whatever  our  philosophy  may  do  to  Impair  our  rdatlons  with 
the  world  outside,  it  binds  us  together  in  a  great  feUowshlp 
where  New  Deal  to  kin  to  Old  Deal  and  radical  at  least  understands 
reactionary.  We  appreciate  each  other's  tricks  and  technlqtie  and 
skill.  We  play  on  opposing  teams  but  we  play  the  same  game. 
Our  common  background  of  cultxxre  makes  lawyers  kinsmen  and 
laymen  strangers,  and  our  feUowshlp  to  like  that  told  by  Kipling: 

"The  stranger  within  my  gate. 

He  may  be  true  or  kind. 
But  he  does  not  talk  my  talk — 

I  cannot  feel  hto  mind. 
I  see  the  face  and  the  eyes  and  the  mouth. 

But  not  the  soul  behind. 

"Tba  men  of  my  own  stock. 

They  may  do  ill  or  well. 
But  tbey  tell  the  lies  I  am  wonted  to. 

They  are  used  to  the  lies  I  teU; 
And  we  do  not  need  interpreters 

When  we  go  to  buy  or  sell. 

"Then  men  of  my  own  stock. 

Bitter,  bad  they  may  be. 
But,  at  least,  they  hear  the  things  I  hear. 

And  see  the  things  I  see: 
And  whatever  I  think  of  them  and  their  likes 

They  think  of  the  likes  of  me." 


Hie  President  and  the  Supreme  Court 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

,      HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OP  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
•  Tuesday.  Februarw  2, 1937 


RADIO  ADDBB8S  BT  RON.  HAMILTON  PISH.  OP  NSW  TORS. 

ON  JANUABT  SO.  1937 


Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  tbe  Rsooko.  I  include  the  following  speech  which 
I  recently  delivered  over  the  radio: 

In  order  to  make  clear  my  position  and  attitude  In  the  present 
Ck>ngress  I  propose  to  support  ttll  sound  and  sane  liberal  legisla- 
tion in  the  Interest  of  the  people,  whether  it  emanates  from  the 
White  House  or  from  the  majority  side  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentetlves,  and  to  oppose  all  unsound,  socialistic,  and  imconsti- 
tutlonal  legislation. 

I  believe  In  popular  government,  in  our  free  instltutloos.  and  in 
our  three  separate  and  Independent  branches  of  government.  I 
do  not  quite  understand  the  attacks  that  are  being  mads  upon 
ths  Supreme  Coiut  of  the  United  Stetes  and  upon  Ite  powers  and 
membership.  For  a  long  time  past  the  radicals.  Communists,  and 
Bociallste  have  been  telling  the  American  people  that  the  Consti- 
tution Is  a  scrap  of  paper  representing  wealth,  reaction,  and  Wall 
Street,  and  aiming  their  moet  virulent  darte  at  the  8«q>reme 
Court  and  the  membership  of  our  highest  tribunal.  As  one  who 
is  alined  with  the  liberal  element  within  the  Bepubllcan  Party 
I  believe  that  the  Constitution  is  the  greatest  charter  of  human 
liberty  ever  ccmcelved  by  the  mind  of  man.  It  Is  what  makes  for 
our  rlghte  and  llbertlss  as  free  sovereign  American  dtlaens.  It 
is  the  barrier  against  autocraclee  and  dictatorships  of  the  Old 
World,  whether  they  be  of  the  left  or  the  right.  As  Al  Smith  says. 
It  Is  the  clvU  bible  of  America,  and  represente  the  rlghte  and 
Ubertiee  of  the  mlnorltlea,  racial  and  religious.  Involving  large 
grot^M  of  American  dtlnens.  It  Is  the  ssfeguard  of  our  free  insti- 
tutions and  repreeentetive  and  oonstltutlcmal  government,  and 
the  bxilwark  against  communism  and  socialism  on  one  side  and 
fascism  and  Hltlerlsm  on  the  other.  I  am  oppoeed  to  nulUfieatlan 
of  the  Constitution  to  the  Invasion  of  the  rlghte  of  the  Statae 
and  to  the  delegation  of  Ite  ooostttutlonal  powers  by  a  supine 
Congress  or  the  encroachment  by  the  Oongrees  or  tba  President 
upon  the  powers  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  urged  the  nomination  of  Senator  Bobab  for  I¥ss>dspt  as  X 
knew  he  wae  the  greatest  champion  In  public  life  at  constitutional 
government,  the  powers  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  our  tbrse 
separate  and  Indepoident  branches  of  government.  What  a  blun- 
der the  conservatlveo  made  in  opposing  him.  Would  to  foodnea 
he  had  been  nominated,  and  we  would  still  have  a  Republlean 
Party  standliv  on  and  for  tbe  Ooostttutkm.  The  real  teet  or  yard- 
stick of  radicalism  la  Amsrloa  Is  onTs  point  of  view  on  tbe  Court 
and  the  OoostlttttloB.  Mb  man  In  publle  llf*  can  bo  a  daagsfooa 
radical  wbo  has  faith  In  both. 

We  have  been  aoeustomed  to  the  attacks  of  tba  radleala. 
Communists,  and  BorlalUfs  upon  tbe  Supreme  Ooort,  seeking  to 
tuidermlne  and  destroy  the  Constlttttlon.  The  Constitution  is 
the  paladium  of  our  liberties,  and  yet  now  we  find  tbe  President 
of  the  United  States  Joining  with  this  chorus  and  virtually  lec- 
turing the  membenhlp  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and 
saying  to  them.  'You  most  read  the  context  of  the  Coostttutlon 
with  an  enlightened  point  of  view,  not  from  the  point  of  view 
upon  which  you  took  offloe  and  swore  to  preeerva,  protect,  and 
defend  the  Constitution,  and  to  Interpret  it  on  the  baalB  of  ite 
provisions,  but  you  must  look  at  the  election  returns  before  reach- 
ing a  dedslon." 

You  might  as  wdl  say  to  the  referee  at  a  football  gamsu  "in- 
stead of  abiding  by  the  rules  of  the  game,  •wml  tbe  decision  to 
those  in  the  grandstand";  or  to  an  umpire  in  a  bssehsll  game. 
when  a  player  is  sliding  to  second  base  and  U  called  out.  then 
"change  the  decision  and  caU  him  safe  In  aooosdanoe  with  tba 
volume  of  boos  and  noise  among  the  qwctators." 

I  yield  to  no  man  In  the  Congress,  whether  he  be  Progressive 
Democrat,  or  Farm^-Labor.  In  my  faith  In  popular  government 
and  in  free  Instltuttons  and  the  will  of  the  people;  but  we  have 
taken  an  oath  of  offlce  ouiselvee  to  preeerve.  protect,  and  defend 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stetee  against  ite  enemies,  from 
within  and  from  without.  Is  it  th»  contention  of  the  radical 
element  in  Congrees  or  of  the  Democratic  Party  that  the  right  to 
review  acte  of  Congreee  shaU  be  taken  away  from  the  Supreaaa 
Court?  If  that  Is  the  Issue,  let  us  faoe  It  squarely  and  honestly. 
Let  us  debate  It  In  the  open  and  understand  the  Issua.  Are  tba 
Democrate  saying  that  ws  must  take  this  power  away  fkom  the 
Supreme  Coxut  and  let  Congress  legislate  without  any  revlaw  by 
the  Supreme  Court  or  check  or  balance  of  any  kind?  If  we  did 
that,  we  would  have  the  right  and  power  to  change  our  form  of 
government  by  a  majority  rule  of  the  Congress.  We  could  legla- 
late  the  President  out  of  oflloe.    We  oould  set  up  fascism  In  ttiia 


t 


atf«  Mlinlnlstnttoik  In  our  liMocy  i^atzMfc  tbe  Fedoml  bench  <  prttate  Utlg»Uon.    Moreover,  tbe  Judicial  contribution  U  only  a 
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country  ownrffht  If  tH*  people**  rtUitB  and  Ubertlee  ^ere  not 
nrotected  by  the  Supreme  Court.  '  .    ^  w„ 

"l  kmdlflcuselng  ttola  U»ue  now  because  It  has  been  raised  by 
the  President  oT  the  United  State.:  not  ^i^^Jtoc^yise  ot_w^ 
^•ald  a  few  week  ago— that  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  must  approach  these  questions  from  a 
more  enlightened  point  at  Ttow-but  because  of  tbln^  he  has  Mid 
Swlously.  We  might  pass  by  hla  recent  sUtement  If  that  was 
STSSy  one.  H^verraTwe  must  took  Into  the  record  we  And 
that  the  President  only  last  year  urged  Bepre«nUtlve  Samuel 
BHIUU)  vMatiOB  hU  reasonable  doabis  as  to  tbe  constltutlon- 
»UU  at  the  Ouffey  bUl  and  pass  tbe  bllL 
We  kn^  what  he  said  when  the  N.  R.  A,  was  decided  unoon- 
.  sUtutlonal  by  a  unanimous  vote  at  the  Supreme  Court— that  we 
lu£  ma  back  to  the  bote,  and  buggy  daya;  that  whjat  wwjOd 
-Tdownto  40  cents  and  cotton  to  «  cants.  I  do  not  wish  to  Inject 
a  polltteal  and  partisan  Issiie  into  this  discussion,  but  we  Bepub- 
ll(»ns  feel  that  th«  change  and  improvement  In  business  con- 
ditions started  from  tbe  time  tbe  SuprenM  Court  held  tbe  M.  B.  A. 
unconsUtutlonal.  which  restored  confidence  throughout  tbe 
cotrntrr  and  llftad  the  fear  and  dread  o*  government  by  bureau- 
cracy and  Ksecutlve  order  instead  at  by  law  Rpom  ^«t  ttme 
wheat  and  cotton  have  gone  up  in  spite  of  what  tbe  President 
said  about  bone  and  buggy  days,  when  he  sneered  at  the  unani- 
mous decision  of  tbe  Supreme  Court  in  the  M.  B.  A.  or  Bchediter 
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W*  repeat,  however,  thank  God  for  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  the 
tmited  Statee.  whh^  wtthout  fear  or  favor  continues  to  uphold 
our  American  system  and  constitutional  form  of  government  in 
satte  at  rndteal  termites.  SoelaUsto.  and  Communists  who  se^  to 
undermine  it  and  destroy  its  powers  and  functions. 

It  li  perteetly  true  that  a  number  of  Presidents  have  in  the 
past  crltlciaBd  the  Supreme  Court.  Including  Jefferson.  Jackson. 
ItaMdn.  and  Theodore  Roosevelt.  XJnocrin.  however,  believed  the 
ConstttutloB  waa  all  ttie  law  and  the  prophets.  He  did  say  that 
he  thought  tbe  Dred  Soott  decision  was  wrong,  but  he  wovdd  not 
resist  it.  TlMre  was  no  greater  believer  in  eoostltutkmal  govern- 
ment than  Theodore  E^iosevtit  since  the  days  of  Daniel  Webster. 
THaodora  Booaev^  believed  ezactiy  what  I  believe,  and  that  Is 
tlwt  the  peofde  made  the  Constitutlan.  that  the  pe<H>le  are  tbe 
mMten  of  the  Oooatttutlon.  and  that  they  have  a  right  to  amend 
the  OoosMtutiaa  in  an  orderly  and  preeoribed  way  by  a  two-thirds 
vole  at  the  House  and  of  tbe  Senate  and  by  ratification  of  three- 
quarteis  of  the  States.  He  advocated  a  review  of  Judicial  de- 
cMona.  but  that  through  a  eonstltutlonal  amendment. 

We  have  the  right  to  amend  tbe  Omatltutloo.  If  there  la  need 
to  amend  it.  let  us  amend  it.  Why  not  pmptmt  the  amendments? 
I  fee  oaie  espeet  to  go  along  vrlth  some  of  these  amendmenta.  X 
haea  w>  um  for  the  6-to-4  dcdaiana.  and  would  be  perfectly 
wOlliw  to  give  the  OODgresa  of  the  United  States  the  rl|^t  to 
oeeerftde  a  S-to-4  dadaion  of  the  Supreme  Court  by  a  two-thirds 
vola  la  tbe  sans  manner  we  override  a  Presidential  veto.  It 
takes  a  two-thirds  vote  of  Congrese  to  mttlate  an  amendment  to 
the  Cbnstitution.  There  Is  nothing  radk:al  about  that  In  tho  case 
of  (.10-4  iHtW^-m:  but  ertiat  would  you  do  la  these  other  de- 
cMhOMB  whan  the  vote  was  untnlmn^w  or  praetleally  unanimous? 
MU  have  tbe  entire  membenhip  of  the  S^reme  Court 
their  decfcrtnsi  00  the  N.  R.  A.  ease,  the  Ub«iUs  and  the 
p^HTfaltvee  alike?  How  eaUghtened  would  you  have  them? 
I  eMi  see  ^»»*  excuse  for  this  argument  on  a  6-to-4  decision. 
butthaN.  B.A.andtheA.A.A.  wwe  not  6-to-4  decisions.  I 
hM«  already  siiinaeiiil  my  vlewa  on  the  invalidating  of  the 
mtalMiun-waceiaw  In  Mew  York  SUte,  which  was  a  5-to-4 
tlw?ia|qn  and,  to  me.  a  shocking  one.  and  I  go  for  revising  it  but 
not  lor  zeelatlng  it.  .  _^  ,  . 

Hie  Ptealdaat  has  raised  an  unfortunate  and  an  unlawful  issue 
when  te  lectured  the  Cburt  la  hla  speech  to  Congress  on  the 
elata  of  the  Unioa  and  ucged  the  Court  to  look  at  the  ballot  box 
aaA  hava  a  xaan  t»«Hg>«fc»~Mi  judgment  beoauae  of  some  alleged 
iimulsT  fp«»«V*"  or  temporary  whim.  I  aay  aa  a  liberal  Bepublican 
^tthiali  ttflt  oBty  a  novel  doctrine,  thla  is  not  only  a  new  doc- 
txtae.  hot  It  Is  a  reeolutkHoary.  unlawful,  and  a  monstrous  doctrine 
put  forth  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  In  which  he  tells 
Um  Bupreme  Orart  "net  to  mind  the  context  of  the  Constitution 
bat  look  aad  see  what  the  people  back  home  want.**  The  osfly 
way— the  prescrfbed  w«y  and  the  quickest  way— to  find  out  what 
the  rwqple  want  done  Is  to  submit  a  constitutional  amendment. 
^miat  ■  the  fcmetkB  of  tbe  Supreme  Oourt?  It  Is  one  of  the 
'  '  d  tmttm"^  provided  by  the  Oonstltutlon  In  order  that 
:  mar  not  he  psennil  eentrary  to  the  Oonstltntlon.  The 
Ooort  la  the  living  volee  of  the  Oonstltutlon  that 
»  Its  liileeillji  and  •apremaey  and  a  government  by  law. 
we  either  believe  m  the  CDBSUttitlOB  or  vm  do  not  b^eve  in  It. 
IT  we  *>  not  beBwe  tn  tt.  then  lot  us  go  ahead  and  take  back 
IS  ler  ourselves,  umestralned  toy  the  Supreme  Court. 
)  to  aay  way  we  want.  But  If  we  brieve  in  the  Con- 
ooastttntlOBai  government,  tt  la  our  duty  to  uphold 
Ooort  aad  eairu|)on  ita  BMmbers  to  espreea  their 
HMl  teach  their  ^Itiittftrit  tn  accordance  with  the  text  of 
wtttvtioa.  Otherwise  there  ie  no  power  or  authority  to 
ttie  enwoodiaHBt  of  the  Coagrees  u|mb  the  executive 
ef  tiM  Ovvenaaent.  or  viee  vena,  or  the  invasion  of 
Ute  «r  oven  the  wipttig  out  of  thoee  guarantiee  of  the 
tar  ftseScaa  of  veech.  of  the 


If  the  President  wants  to  propose  mj  *™"«*"«^*  fjj^^,^! 
Oon«res8  control  of  minimum  wages  and  maximum  hows.  I  have 
no^uTof  It.  because  there  will  be  a  referendum  to  the  people, 
and  the  people  will  decide  the  issue.  ^     _..  .^      .*.  . 

When  ttie  Congress  criticizes  the  Supreme  Court  It  criticise 
Itsdf  When  a  pn»08ed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  la  passed 
by  a '  two-thirds  vdtiTof  Congress  It  Is  submitted  to  the  people 
back  home  in  the  various  States  for  their  declBlon  and,  as  a  firm 
believer  In  p<»ular  government  and  the  will  of  the  people.  I  have 
no  fear  of  Sie  results  or  of  a  Just  decision.  Then  we  shall  have 
vrtjat  the  people  want,  and  not  what  some  individual  thinta  ttey 
want,  n  Sbody  has  been  negligent.  It  Is  the  Congress;  but  In 
order  to  protect  themselves  with  a  good  degree  of  hypocrisy  Uiey 
point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  the  Supreme  Court  and  try  to  place 
the  blame  on  the  Court  Instead  of  on  themselves.  The  J^uittoee 
of  the  Supreme  Court  would  become  unfit  guides  and  unworthy 
guardians  of  American  liberties  and  the  welfare  of  the  country 
If  they  should  change  their  opinions  as  easily  as  weather  vanes 
or  the  colors  of  their  dedalcms  like  chameleons. 

What  happened  in  regard  to  prohibition?    The  people  decided 
to  do  away  with  it,  and  It  took  them  a  year  or  so.    What  hap- 
pened to   the    more  recent   Norrls    amendment?     Tliey  put    tt 
thrmuh  In  a  year  and  a  half.     The  doctrine  proposed  by  the  : 
President  la  an  abomination  of  desolation.     If  it  were  followed 
by  the  members  of  the  Court.  It  woiild  destroy  their  uaefulneea 
and  undermine  tbe  confidence  and  the  respect  of  the  American 
people  for  the  impartiality,  independence.  Integrity,  courage,  and 
wlsd(«n  of  the  Court.    The  record  of  the  Supreme  Court  U  one 
of  the  i»oude«t  and  most  honorable  pages  In  American  history, 
and  we  must  not  smear  or  besmirch  It.    If  the  American  people 
desire  to  amend  the  Constitution,  it  Is  the  duty  and  function  of 
Congrese  to  initiate  the  amendment  and  the  people  can  put  it 
throTigh  within  a  year  or  two.    However,  let  us  stop  saying  to  the 
Supreme   Court   from   now   on:    "Never   mind   the   Conatitutlon. 
Never  mind  Its  wording  or  context.    Make  yoTir  decisions  on  what 
you  think  the  people  back  home  want."     That  is  a  repugnant 
Innovation.    It  Is  a  degrading  idea  that  will  be  rejected  with  dis- 
dain by  the  people  as  a  dishonorable  expedient. 

The  consequences  of  such  a  fatal  doctnne  would  wreck  the 
Court,  as  it  virtually  would  require  the  Jxistices  to  violate  their 
oaths  of  office.  I  challenge  any  Democrat  to  show  one  single 
speech  the  President  of  the  United  Statee  made  dvirlng  the  cam- 
paign In  which  he  even  mentioned  the  Constitution  or  the  Su- 
preme Court.  He  avoided  both  like  poison  throughout  the 
^'^fnpfttgT^  and  would  not  express  a  single  view.  Now,  what  right 
has  tbe  President  to  say  that  the  election  was  fought  out  on  the 
groxmd  of  constitutional  government  and  to  tell  the  Supreme 
Court  to  adopt  a  more  enlightened  point  of  view  by  listening  to 
tbe  election  retume? 

We  do  not  deny  the  right  of  any  Individual  to  advance  any 
constitutional  change,  but  we  propose  to  fight  in  every  way. 
within  our  power  the  efltats  of  all  those  who  seek  to  undermine 
and  destroy  the  powers  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  hold  acts  trf 
the  Congress  Invalid  when  contrary  to  the  written  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  without  which  restriction  our  republican  form 
of  government  might  be  abolished  and  replaced  by  a  dictatorship 
of  the  right  or  of  the  left. 

The  constitutional  issue  la  apt  to  become  the  most  ImpOTtant 
before  the  American  people.  We  Republleans  propoee  to  uphold 
ftfyi  defend  tbe  Supreme  Court  and  the  powers  of  the  Court,  and 
to  preserve  for  the  American  people  and  for  generations  yet  unborn 
the  rights  and  liberties  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  and  tbe 
MftM'ngf  of  orderly  representative  and  constitutional  government. 


Pensions  for  the  Needy  Aged 
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or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  2, 1937 


RBSOLUnON  OP  THE  LEGISLATURB  OP  MISSISSIPPI  AND  A 
TABLB  RELATIVE   TO  OLD-AOE   ASSISTANCE 


B£r.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
lemarks.  I  desire  herewith  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress to  a  condition  which  I  pointed  out  at  the  last  session 


of  the  Congress  was  bound  to  be  the  Inerltable  result  I 
refer  to  that  in'ovlslon  of  the  Social  Security  Act  which 
requires  the  several  States  of  the  Union  to  match  dollar  for 
dollar  the  amount  that  the  Federal  Oovemmoit  profvides 
for  the  aged  tn  the  form  of  pensions. 

When  this  bill  was  under  consideratioi  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  C(»nmittee  I  called  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
that  committee  and  made  a  statonent  which  appears  of 
reeord  at  pages  1084-1085  of  the  printed  hearings  on  the 
bill  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  That  state- 
ment is  as  follows: 

Mr  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  tbe  committee,  I  am  Intensely 
Interested  In  tbe  Economic  Security  Act  now  und«  consideration 
by  your  committee.  I  am  naturaUy  interested  in  anything  that 
tends  to  the  betterment  and  the  economic  stabiUty  and  comfort 
Of  the  aged.  Preaident  Rooeevelt  assured  tbe  Serenty-tbird  Con- 
gress that  he  would  recommend  social  legislation  ot  this  type. 
The  people  of  tbe  country  as  a  whole,  both  young  and  old.  are 
Intensely  interested  in  tbe  problem.  I  have  read  attth  meticulous 
care  and  increasing  interest  tbe  bill  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
Ueman  from  North  Carolina  |Mr.  DotJOHTONl,  tbe  chairman  of 
this  committee,  which  propoees  to  put  Into  actual  operation  legis- 
lation seeking  economic  security  and  comfort  for  tbe  aged,  tbe 
unemployed,  and  the  unfortunate  cripple.  The  theory  of  this 
piece  of  legislation  is  beautiful,  but  I  am  very  much  concerned 
about  its  practical  operation.  We  are  all  agreed  that  some  legis- 
lation looking  to  this  end  is  desirable.  ThU  committee  has  bad 
many  plans  submitted  to  It,  some  most  fantastic  and  Impractical, 
some  more  practical  and  logical.  But  I  desire  to  discuss  briefly 
one  feature  of  the  legislation  introduced  by  your  distinguished 
chairman,  as  I  feel  that  that  particular  bill  in  some  form  wiU 
be  the  one  most  likely  reported  by  your  committee. 

The  point  that  I  want  particularly  to  call  to  your  attention  is 
the  provision  which  requites  that  the  States  must  contribute  an 
equal  amount  to  that  provided  by  the  Federal  Government  up 
to  $15  per  month.  As  I  imderstand  the  bUl,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  contribute  to  the  aged  people  over  65.  who  can  qtialify 
thereunder,  an  amount  up  to  $15  per  month,  provided  the  State 
or  other  subdivision  of  the  Government  of  which  that  parUcular 
aged  person  happens  to  be  a  reeident  will  contribute  an  equal 
amount. 

This  means  that  before  the  unfortunate  aged  pereon  who  is  in 
need  of  this  pension  can  receive  the  benefits  thereof,  or  even  the 
amount  contributed  by  the  Federal  Government,  tbe  State  or 
other  subdivision  of  the  Government  must  contribute  a  like 
amount. 

I  want  to  say  In  an  franknees  and  candor  to  tbls  committee, 
whom  I  believe  are  reaUy  desirous  of  reporting  out  and  enacUng 
Into  legislation  a  bill  that  will  be  practical  and  workable,  ttiat 
this  will  not  work.  It  may  work  in  some  Statee.  but  there  are 
many  others  in  whlob  tt  will  not  work.  This  for  tbe  reason  that 
the  States  are  unable  flnanciaUy  to  meet  tbe  requirements.  I  can 
best  Illustrate  this  by  taking  my  own  State  at  Mississippi  for 
example. 

According  to  the  census  of  1030.  Mississippi  bad  T7.443  paeons 
who  are  over  66  years  of  age.  By  the  time  this  law  Is  enacted 
there  wUl  be  a  very  little  variation  in  tbe  figures.  If  anything 
there  will  be  an  increase.  It  is  eetimated  that,  ot  tbls  nundier. 
approximately  13,000  are  on  relief.  I  have  no  definite  way  of 
arriving  at  ^rtiat  percentage  of  the  T7.448  would  s^^ply  for  a  pen- 
sion, but  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  a  considerably  larger 
portion  would  apply  for  the  pension  than  applied  for  relief.  I 
wotild  think  it  would  be  fair  to  assume  that  somewhere  in  tbe 
neighborhood  of  75  percent  would  apply  for  that  pension.  If 
the  State  matched  tbe  $15  provided  for  in  tbls  legislation,  ^rtilcb 
is  the  maximum  tbe  federal  GoTemment  would  provide  under 
the  bill,  for  75  percent  of  tbe  aged  orer  86.  MlsaisBlppl's  contribu- 
tion would  amount.  In  round  flguree.  to  $10JiOOA>0  per  annum. 

MisslsBippl  Is  not  a  oompantively  wealthy  State.  Its  total 
revenue  receipts  for  tbe  general  fund  In  1J»4  were  only  $14.- 
000,000.  The  people  In  our  SUte  are  already  taxed  by  the  State 
to  the  point  where  tiypm*!""  has  become  onerous  and  burdensome 
In  its  efforts  to  carry  on  ft*  school  systems,  road  building,  and 
other  necessary  expenses.  It  Is  quite  obrioos,  therefore,  tb^ 
the  State  of  Mlasisslppl  could  not  function  tmder  tbe  wttt-up  o» 
this  legislation  and  its  dependent  aged  would  be^  cut  off  ft<im 
any  benefits  whatever.  I  am  satl^led  that  tbe  picture  preaented 
above,  so  far  as  Mississippi  Is  concerned.  Is  true  In  many  otlier 
States  of  small.  oomparatlTe  wealth. 

Now.  what  I  desire  Is  some  practical  form  of  legislation.  TUlrty 
dollars  a  month  is  smaU  enough  but  If  tbe  people  of  many  of 
our  States  are  to  be  denied  tbe  privilege  of  sharing  in  tbe  con- 
tribution of  the  Federal  Govemment  because  of  tbe  financial 
Inability  of  the  sabdlvlslons  of  the  Government  to  contribute 
as  substantially  as  tbe  Federal  Government,  we  are  faced  with 
a  serious  «nit«Tn«. 

It  might  ^'MQ  be  pointed  out  that  althoogb  tbe  Old  peo|ne  of  a 
State  that  cannot  match  tbe  Federal  funds  will  not  sbwe  In 
the  benefits  of  tbe  bill,  tbe  people  of  that  State  will  be  fioroed 


to  contribute.  In  the  form  of  tazea.  to  the  paymenta  at  tbe  aged 
of  tbe  other  and  more  fortunate  Statee.  TUe  wlU  be  taratlnn 
without  benefit. 

I  think  that  old-age  pensions  and  tbe  care  of  crippled  chlldrea 
should  be  recognised  as  a  national  problem.  Tbwefore.  If  tbls 
committee  concludes  that  it  is  Impractical  to  make  aa  much  aa 
a  $30-a-month  contribution  to  tbe  needy  aged  by  tbe  Federal 
Government,  the  provision  requiring  the  equal  contribution  by 
the  State  or  other  subdivision  of  the  Government  should  be  elim- 
inated fr«n  the  bill.  And  theee  needy  persons  In  this  egad  dees, 
who  have  contributed  so  substantially  to  the  upbuilding  of  tbls 
Government,  should  at  least  be  permitted  to  enjoy  whatever 
amount  in  tbe  form  of  a  pension  Is  granted  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  very  thing  that  I  pointed  out  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  later  on  the  floor  of  the  House  a  few  dajrs 
before  the  Mil  was  considered  on  April  16.  1935,  and  again 
when  I  unsuccessfully  endeavored  to  amend  the  bQl  by 
striking  out  the  provisions  for  State  contribution  while  the 
Mil  was  being  considered  on  Aixril  18.  1935.  is  now  apparent 
to  practically  everyone  in  those  States  that  are  not  regarded 
as  wealthy  States.  In  other  words.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  find 
that  these  comparatively  poor  States  have  realized  and  are 
now  experiencing  the  very  inrlnciple  that  I  so  earnestly  tried 
to  enunciate  and  have  enacted  into  law  in  connectlan  with 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

This  is  best  illustrated  in  my  own  State  of  Mississippi  by 
a  resolution  which  I  have  recently  received.  It  is  a  con- 
current resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  ot  Missis- 
sin?!,  setting  out  a  recognition  of  this  very  principle.  Tbe 
resc^utioQ  follows: 

Hovw  Concurrent  Reetdutlon  10 

Concurrent  reeolutkm  memorialising  the  Preaident  and  OongreH 
of  the  United  Statee  to  appropriate  annuaUy  a  greater  percentage 
of  funds  for  old-age  assistanoe 

Whereas  there  is  great  distress  and  sulferlng  among  our  aged 
pe^e  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  as  a  result  of  the  most  severe 
dH>reeslon  in  the  history  of  our  oonntry;  and 

Whereas  then  are  varying  degreee  of  wealth  among  the  Btatea. 
just  as  there  are  varying  dtiyeea  of  wealth  among  indlvlduala.  witai 
the  result  that  a  mtieb  greater  burden  Is  cast  upon  the  poorer 
Statee  in  providing  <dd-aga  asststanoe:  and 

Whereas  tt  is  commonly  reoognlaed  that  the  aged  of  the  State 
should  be  asslated:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Beaolved  by  the  Aouee  of  repr«BemtmHve$  {the  aenate  oonenrrtaf 
therein) ,  That  tbe  Preeldent  and  the  Congxees  of  tbe  XTnlted  States 
be  and  they  are  hereby  memorlallaed  to  xuadertake  to  eo  amend 
tbe  Federal  law  as  to  eltm1nat4t  or  effectively  liberallne  the  eald 
statixtee  eo  as  to  make  available  Its  benefits  to  thoee  cltlaens  of 
the  United  Stetee  residing  Ui  Statee  unable  to  match  eald  funda 
dollar  for  dollar,  to  the  end  that  the  esststenm  to  the  aged  In 
the  various  Statee  shaU  be  equallaed:  be  It  further 

Seaolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  reeolutloQ  be  sent  to  Seaaatora 
HABanoif  and  Boao  and  to  tbe  various  Oongreesmen  of  the  BtaU 
of  Misslsaippi.  and  that  they  be  urged  to  back  tbe  TtUmt  hmetn 
caUed  for.  

Adopted  by  the  houee  of  lepreeentatlvea  December  S,  18M. 

P.  L.  Waiawi^ 
Speaker  of  the  Haute  of 

AOapteA  by  the  eenate  December  4.  183$. 

PreaMeni  of  the  Senmte. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  object  In  calling  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  today  to  this  matter  is  that  I  hope  that  before  this 
sessim  of  Congress  is  ended  this  unfair  and  d^^lwable  con- 
dition may  be  remedied  and  the  enactment  of  appropriate 
]Ag<aiAfJnn  by  this  Congress  may  be  had.  To  this  end  on 
yesterday  I  introduced  a  bin.  H.  R  4068.  wfai<±,  if  enacted 
into  law,  would  give  these  aged  and  needy  people  substantial 
xehef .  It  seeks  to  amend  the  present  act  by  providing  that 
all  pnwms  66  years  or  older  who  are  not  Inmatw  of  public 
institutions  and  others  qualified  under  the  present  law 
will  receive  the  $15  allotment  of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
regardless  of  State  omtributions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  chart,  furnished  me  tay  the 
Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics  of  the  Dtvisbxi  Ot  Pi*.b!le 
Assistance  Statistics  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  fives  e 
graphic  picture  of  the  amounts  now  received  bgr  the  needy 
aged  of  the  several  States: 
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EXTENSION  OF  RElfARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TKZA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKITATIVES 

Tvefday,  Ftibnutnf  2, 1937 


OP  mm.  joespH  t.  BOBmaow.  op  absahsas.  to 

■ATBOKAL  rOOD  lUW^RIT  ASBOClATiOll,  GmCAiQQ. 


Ifir.  PATMAN.  ICr.  Speaker,  under  tbe  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  ta  ibe  RnotD.  I  Include  the  f  oUowlng  address 
ddlvered  bj  Senator  Rosnaow>  of  A:^ansa8: 


The  tuggcstlaii  wu  oude  by  repreoantotltw  ti  the  ICBUonal 
Ited  Broken  AaBOclatkm,  when  the  invltaaoni  wee  extended  me 
to  speak  on  thte  occasion,  that  the  subject  of  price  dlactlmlna- 
UonTbe  dlacxiased,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  RoblMon- 

Patman  Act.  ,  _.      .  ..  _  . , 

It  eeems  logical  to  refer  to  three  general  aqieets  of  the  topic, 
namely:  First,  hlst<»ry  of  national  leglalatlon  designed  to  prevent 
unfair  trade  practices  comprehended  In  the  phrase  ''price  dls- 
crlminatioaa'*;  second,  necessity  for  and  purpoeea  ct  the  legisla- 
tion; and.  third,  methods  and  proceedings  for  enforcement  ct  th« 
recent  statute  commonly  called  the  Eoblnson-Patman  Act. 

CLATTOir  acT 
The  CJongress  wrote  Into  the  anti-trust  laws  tbe  dayton  Act* 
uiproved  October  14,  1814.  <  • 

One  at  the  primary  objects  at  that  leglalatlaa  la  to  pndilblt 
^4f^m<"'»^'*^"   in  price  between  dlllerent  pmrchaaexa  fran   the 
same  seller,  where  such  djserlmlnatlnn  might  substantlaUy  lessen 
cco^Mtitlon  or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly.    It  would  not  be  en- 
tirely accurate,  but  nearly  sa  to  say  that  towlers  derlsed  methods 
for  evading  this  prohibttioia — methods  whlt^  tended  to  destroy 
relatively  fm^i  business  enterprises  and  to  develop  trading  com- 
binations so  powerful  and  far  reaching  In  their  frifluence  and 
oper&tlaos  as  to  Justify  the  fear  that  movhandlalng.  both  whole- 
sale and  retail,  might  be  brought  imder  the  control  of  monc^iMiUes. 
Admittedly,  no  mere  temporary  reduction  in  the  cost  ct  living 
woold  warrant  the  elimination  of  competition  In  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  the  necessities  of  life,  particularly  including  food 
pioducto.    It  has  been  the  claim  of  some  of  the  beneficiaries  of 
prloe  dlBcrlmlnattou.  that  the  prevailing  system  redounds  to  tbe 
benefit  of  consumers  and  that  the  cheapening  of  neceasities  is  an 
cetrntlal   »««<  wholescmie  object  to  be  promoted  by  custom  and 
statutca.     llanlfeBUy.  the  lowering  of  prices.  If  accompUahed  in 
such  i"*"TM>r  as  to  destroy  ctmipetltlon  and  give  to  a  few  large 
organiaatlons  control  over  supply  and  demand,  would  be  mwe 
than    offset    by   the    permanent  harm   to    be    anticipated   from 
moiMjpoUstic  control.     Those  who  favor  private  xxionapolj  never 
question  their  own  motives  and  are  rarely  concerned  with  prob- 
lems pertaining  to  public  policy.    Usually  their  object  is  to  make 
money  for  the  stockholders  and  the  corporations  they  serve,  and 
tbey  grow  accustomed  to  regarding  any  privilege  once  exercised 
as  an  Inherent  right. 

Wbether  it  is  the  practice  of  those  large  dealers  who  are  favored 
with  special  prices  in  their  purchases  to  pasa  on  to  their  cus- 
UHners  the  advantages  thixs  seciired  is  open  to  controversy.  The 
point  Is  that,  even  If  It  be  true,  price  discriminations  must  be 
regarded  as  unfair  and  harmf\il  when  their  probable  effects,  both 
immediate  and  future,  are  contemplated.  You  may  follow  out 
thla  thought  to  your  own  conclusion. 

In  spite  of  the  direct  prohibition  against  those  ftxms  ot  dis- 
crimination which  were  calculated  to  lessen  or  prevent  competition 
and  which  were  condonned  In  the  Clayton  Act,  the  objectionable 
system  which  the  statute  was  intended  to  destroy  continued  and 
extended  until  it  became  manifest  that  in  many  fields  and  with 
reqiect  to  many  commodities  the  small  dealer  was  h(^[>eleaBly  at, 
the  mercy  of  his  MMnpetitors  because  the  latter  were  receiving  r 
rebates,  discounts,  or  allowances  which  in  effect  enabled  the 
favored  dealer  to  undersell  his  less  fortxmate  competitor. 


IS  rr  wosTR  wbjlm  to 


COMPBTTTIOIft 


Tlte  question  naturally  arises  whether  It  Is  worth  while  aad 
wholesome  to  check  the  advance  of  monopolies  and  preserve  com- 
petition: whether  there  is  room  iinder  modem  economic  condi- 
tions for  small  business  units  and  enterprises  or  whether  mass 
production  and  control  are  the  concomitants  of  progress. 

UsuaUy  the  Issue  Is  not  so  frankly  stated.  Sometimes  it  is 
covered  up  In  long-drawn-out  theories  which,  when  analysed, 
resolve  themselves  into  the  quesUon  whether  competition  or 
monopoly  is  to  be  preferred. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  my  intention  in  these  remarks  to  enter, 
a  detailed  argument  on  this  question.    It  seems  sufficient  to  say^ 
that  public  (q;>lnlon.  educated  by  the  restUts  of  studies  by  vxpertM,. 
looks  with  dread  on  the  coming  of  the  day  wheih  a  few  gi^Mitlc 
««nmh|TiattftnR  of  capittJ  Shall  control  the  production  and  sale  of 
the  necessities  of  life.    The  average  mind  revolts  at  the  thought 
that  a  few  Individuals  may  so  combine  their  resources  and  their 
efforts  as  to  fix  prices  at  will  on  those  things  which  are  eawntlal 
to  comfort  and  happiness.    Certainly  the  weight  of  the  evidence 
and  the  aigxunent  is  in  favor  of  maintaining  a  fair  system  of 
competition. 

Under  the  Clayton  Act  special  forms  of  price  discriminations,  as 
among  purchasers  from  the  same  seller,  became  common  and 
are  probably  well  recognized  by  those  irtio  bear  these  remarks. 

Among  these  may  be  nximbered  excessive  discounts  on  account 
of  laige-qiiantity  pxirchases.  allowances  for  alleged  brokerage 
servloea  and  advertising,  demanded  axxd  received  by  large  pur- 
chasers and  denied  hy  the  seller  to  tbe  competitors  of  the  favored 
purchasers. 

The  forms  of  discrimination  mentioned  have  been  so  ftequently 
resorted  to  that  general  mention  appears  sufficient  for  present 
purposes.  All  of  them  In  varying  degrees  constitute  pooity  con- 
cealed methods  of  discrimination.  They  give  unearned  advan- 
tages to  the  large  dealers  and  place  all  others  In  a  situation  of 
Impotency  and  peril.  The  thriftiest  and  most  diligent  whole- 
saler or  retailer  Is  rendered  powerless  to  conduct  profitable  enter- 
prises imder  the  handicap  which  such  transactions  Impose  upoa 
them.    Large   chain-store   organizations,   for   instance,   obtaining 


dtseotmts,  or  aIlowmfle>  tor  sulkies  never  pcrfbrmed,  amodatlng 
to  S5.  40.  or  even  SO  paracnt.  can  essily  erush  and  drive  oat  ttaose 

who  are  refused  proportionate  discounts  and  aUowances.  The  lat- 
ter, In  many  eaoes.  most  make  tip  to  tbm  seller  any  leases  sastaised 
by  reason  of  the  favors  extended  his  oompeOtars.  Some  of  the 
^alns,  as  you  already  know,  operate  as  many  as  14.000  retail 
stores  located  at  strategic  market  places,  and  ^riaerever  they  oper- 
ate tbe  tendency  is  to  eetshtlsh  monopoUes  by  forcing  small 
dealers  with  limited  resources  to  s^  below  cost  or  to  go  out  d 

THB  aoenrsoir-PAncAN  act 
It  was  to  remedy  these  conditions,  deemed  generally  Injurious 
and  harmful  to  the  public  because  of  their  tendency  to  create 
monopolies,  that  the  Boblnson-Patman  law  was  enacted.  In  the 
passage  of  the  act  Congress  struck  direetly  at  the  toras  of  dis- 
crimination referred  to.  outlawed  them  and  sought  to  so  protect 
tnute  and  ooounerce  as  to  give  encouragement  and  hope  to  those 
who,  without  such  protection,  must  tn  the  end  be  driven  Into 
bankruptcy  and  ruin.  The  law  does  not  prevent  salee  to  large 
pmchasers  wfaieh  recognlee  fair  differences  In  cost.  Neither  does 
It  prevent  the  glvtog  of  briAerage  conunlssions  when  actually 
earned  or  of  adverttelng  charges  provided  such  allowances  are 
extended  to  all  purchasers  by  tbe  a^er  In  due  and  fair  proportion. 
There  never  has  been,  there  cannot  be,  sound  <x  eomaauc  basis  for 
such  differences  in  price  with  respect  to  qviantlty  purchases  as  have 
been  extorted  In  numerous  instances,  some  of  which  have  been 
laid  bare  through  investigations  by  the  Fsderal  Trade  CommLssion 
under  a  resolution  of  the  United  States  Senate.  The  rule  laid 
down  In  the  law  for  the  determination  of  differences  In  cost  as  the 
basis  for  reduced  prices  on  account  of  large  quantity  piirchaaes 
Is  reasonable.  It  excludes  those  elements  which  Invoke  and  con- 
stitute favoritism  and  recogniaes  only  the  factors  which  well 
established  cxistom  appears  to  Justify. 


Under  the  guise  of  food  brokerage  allowances,  as  well  as  through 
excessive  discounts  for  great  quantity  purchases,  the  purpose  of 
the  Clayton  Act  was  thwarted  and  often  wholly  defeated.  As  has 
been  declared  by  this  Association  "brokerage  or  commission  is  com- 
pensation for  a  definite  sales  service  when  rendered.  •  •  • 
Therefore,  brokerage  cannot  be  paid  legitimately  to  anyone  other 
than  a  food  broker  who  actually  performs  this  sales  service." 

Neither  the  Clayton  Act  nor  the  act  of  1936  interferes  with  the 
allowance  of  such  reasonable  commission.  A  large  buyer  '^lo 
establishes  what  is  sometimes  termed  a  "brokerage  office",  a  pur- 
chasing company  that  remits  to  Its  subscribers  its  collections  from 
sellers  on  their  purdMkses.  combinations  at  distributors  whieh  clsar 
their  orders  for  merchandise  through  a  central  office  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  demanding  qtiantlty  discounts,  are  not  brokers  In  the 
true  senss  of  tbe  word.  They  actually  leprescnt  Uie  ptirchaser  and 
not  the  seller.  It  is  base  subt^luge  to  designate  these  agencies 
as  food  brokers,  _  ^   ^^ 

When  they  perform  any  service  they  actually  repreeent  the 
pxutdiaeer  and  there  ean  be  no  sound  reason  for  taxing  their 
charges  or  commission  against  the  seller.  The  effect  of  taking 
from  the  seller  an  allowance  for  an  alleged  bn^terage  service  not 
performed  by  him  U  to  reduce  the  price.  It  Is  equivalent  in  all 
fair  reasoning  to  an  exoeeslve  allowance  for  quantity  purohaae. 
The  legitimate  food  broker  has  a  deariy  defined  duty  ""^V^' 
forms  a  helpful,  not  to  say  indispensable,  function.  His  egOfts 
are  worthy  of  reoognltion  and  compeneatioin.  When  the  brokerage 
orguolzatlon  Is  owned,  controlled,  aiBllated  wtth.  or  subsldlaed  by 
purchasers,  or  a  group  of  piircbasers,  that  are  In  fact  agents  trf 
the  buyer  concerned  in  obtaining  the  merchandise  at  the  lowest 
possible  price  and  "to  the  very  best  advantage  for  the  buyers* 
such  agents  are  not  brokers  In  the  true  eenss  of  tbe  term  and 
ttielr  compeiMatlon  may  not  prcqperly  be  termed  "brokerage."  llie 
rule  of  law  fixed  In  the  Boblnson-Patman  Act  wtth  respect  to  this 
subject  Is  defloolte.  If  the  agent  performs  a  sitfMtantial  servtee 
for  the  seller,  he  is  entitled  to  receive  cnmmtaslon  from  the  seller. 
If  he  acts  for  the  buyer  he  must  be  paid  by  the  buyer  and  allow- 
Hmee  to  him  lif  the  sriler  Is  tmfalr  and  forbidden.  In  every  In- 
stance now  recalled,  after  expenses  are  defrayed  the  earning  of 
buyer  organisations  are  In  part  remitted  to  the  btiyers.  which 
fact  shows  that  they  are  not  brcdwrs  serving  the  sellete.  Whfle 
there  are  nqtahif  dl'rt^^TV**^*^  as  to  methods  emi^yed  by  theee 
various  buying  groups,  it  is  believed  that  the  same  test  should  be 
applied  to  all  of  them,  namely:  Are  they  brokers  acting  for  the 
8^««  or  do  they  in  fact  snts  the  buyers?  All  of  the  methods  In 
mind  are  designed  to  excuse  the'  seller  from  paying  or  the  pur- 
chasor  from  demanding  a  brokerage  cooualsslam  "in  lieu  ci  price 
oonceaslon." 

The  buyer  who  succeeds  in  securing  a  part  of  a  brokerage  enjoys 
unfair  advantage  over  those  who  are  denied  such  allowanoes.  No 
plan  has  as  yet  been  devised,  and  probably  it  is  impossible  to 
ferm  such  a  plan,  undw  which  the  buyer  can  earn  a  brokerage 
ttam  the  seller  tc/r  the  reason  that  the  interest  of  the  e^er  and 
that  of  the  buyer  are  conflicting. 


SubstantlaUy  the  same  mles  apply  to  advertialng  allowances. 
The  rule  in  the  act  of  1036  is  that  If  an  allowance  be  made  to 
one  purchaser  on  account  of  advertising,  it  must  be  made  avail- 
able to  all  purchasers  from  the  same  seller  under  equivalent 
proportionate  terms,  lliere  are  some  dasses  of  business  in  which 
brokerage  servlcee  are  indispensable.    Tills  particularly  Includes 


tbe  gfooery  huatness  Tbeie  are  e«hara  also  where  the  sdWr  tn 
the  ordinary  eondaet  of  his  business  must  have  informatftoB  and 
stfTloe  from  market  eatieito.  Tbere  is  nothing  in  the  law  which 
lutstfeies  wtth  peymeat  to  the  seller  for  good-faith  ssrilciss,  No 
wtOl-founded  theory  has  been  advanced  under  wttleh  the  eeuer 
aaay  be  properly  lequlxed  to  pay  for  agencies  whieh  obtain  tnfor- 
laatlon  or  perform  tasks  for  buyers  whoss  interest  wttli  rsapect 
to  prloee  Is  adveras  to  that  of  the  seller.  The  mle  with  tespiet 
to  advertising  allowances  does  not  Interfere  with  the  legitimate 
promotion  of  salsa.  It  recogniaes  the  necessity  for  sdvertlsing. 
bat  it  condemns  and  forbids  the  allowance  of  a  fund  alleged  to 
be  for  advertising  to  one  purcheser  and  the  ref \isal  of  soeh  allow- 
ance on  equal  proportionate  terms  to  other  purchassrs. 

orroscncBrr  or  trs  soBzifsoir-PATMAM  act 

Immediately  following  the  approval  of  the  act  of  June  19.  1936, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  charged  by  the  law  with  certain 
responsibilities,  entered  upon  a  careful  study  as  to  its  meaning 
and  application. 

While  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  hss  many  administrative 
duties,  it  also  acts  In  a  Judicial  capacity  In  the  decision  of  cases 
and  for  that  reason  does  not  express  (pinions  as  to  how  cases  will 
be  decided.  Following  ttie  enactment  of  the  RnW  nsnn-Patman 
Act.  the  Federal  Trade  fYmmlsslTin  received  thousands  of  letters 
making  inquiries  reapecthig  the  interpretation  of  the  new  law. 
It  also  rsoeived  complaints  resulting  tn  10  Investtgatlooa  by  the 
staff  of  the  Commission  These  complaints  and  investigations 
involve  food  manufacturers,  yeast  and  cosmetic  companies  alleged 
to  be  discriminating  and  violating  aection  Sa  of  the  Clayton  Act 
as  amended  by  the  statute  of  June  10,  1036. 

Many  of  the  complaints  charged  corporations  with  discrimina- 
tions and  with  receiving  brokeragf  contrary  to  law.  Others  in- 
volved buying  agencies  remitting  their  oompensafkm  Ckom  the 
sellers  to  the  buyers. 

No  additional  funds  have  so  far  been  made  avaiteble  to  the 
Itade  OommlssUm  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  aet. 
appropriations  were  authorized  with  the  duties  of  the 
imposed  by  other  laws  in  mind  so  that  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission has  been  tn  a  aense  handicapped  in  its  enfcreement  of 
ttie  1086  statute  nsi»r  i1  stnoe  the  appropriation  for  the  Fsderal 
TYade  Commission  was  made  or  budgeted. 

Nevertheless,  all  members  of  the  Commission  staff  tliat  eould 
be  made  available  were  assigned  to  the  handling  of  many  In- 
quiries received. 

"A  large  percentage  of  the  practlcea.  when  tntnight  to  the  at- 
tention of  tlie  alleged  violators,  were  desisted  from  and  com- 
pliance to  that  extent  was  effected." 

The  number  of  complaints  continued  to  tncreaae  w  that  by  tlie 
end  of  tlie  year  1086  the  Commission  wt"  m  burdened  with  cases 
that  enforcement  was  retsrded.  Tlie  oamplalnts  referred  to  rslato 
to  numerous  pracUoes  tn  the  food,  the  oO.  the  tire,  the  oosmetlc, 
sted,  and  furniture  Indxartrles.  and  an  such  complaints  are  reoelT- 
tng  as  prompt  consideration  and  action  as  ths  drcumstanoes 
permit.  It  Is  said  thmt  many  of  the  practices  conqdalned  of 
involved  the  Interest  of  rural  and  other  consumers  and  zdato 
to  the  prloee  at  which  tanning  equiinnent  and  steel  fttncas  are 


There  are  also  embraced  some  cases  oonoeming  the  effect  of  the 
statute  on  discriminations  In  the  sale  of  produce.  Bffbrte  ars 
hfft^  made  by  the  Oonunlaslon  to  terminate  the  discriminatory 
practices  so  that  free  and  fair  oompetttton  may  be  pmoiotert, 

On  SeptendMT  SO.  1088.  a  little  more  than  8  months  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Boblnson-Patman  Act,  the  Federal  Itade  Oom- 
.Tif  V»i  issued  tta  first  complainta  under  the  new  statute  eharginc 
Montgomery  Ward  ft  Co.  wtth  receiving  preferential  eonsMcrmtlon 
ftom  Byrd  ft  Son,  sellers  of  floor  covering  rugs.  The  onmplalnt 
«n«yMf  that  the  iirice  to  retailers  was  04.86  for  the  Identieal  rug 
purchased  by  the  mall-order  retaQ  house  at  88.55.  In  other 
Ixutanoea.  It  was  complained  that  the  independent  retailer  pur- 
ehased  rugs  at  83.73  whUe  the  competing  retail  mail-order  house 
purchased  the  same  commodity  at  9I2M. 

This  complaint  was  brought  under  section  3a  defining  price 
discrimination,  and  tmder  ssction  2f  making  it  unlawful  to  receive 
a  dlacrimlnatary  price  iriiich  has  the  tf ect  at  impairing  eompe- 

tltion.  _ 

Two  of  the  eariy  complainta  were  against  cheese  oorporatlons 
fbr  violation  of  section  3a.  The  complaint  allaged  that  the  quan- 
tity of  cheese  required  to  be  purehased  to  secure  a  prloe  conces- 
sion was  so  great  that  the  ordinary  retailer  eould  not  avail  himself 
of  the  allowance,  and  that  the  savingi  In  tlie  cost  of  selling  the 
cheese  were  not  suflteient  to  make  up  the  difference  In  prtoe. 

The  Commission  Issued  ita  complaint  October  17,  1986.  egmtnst 
the  United  States  Quarry  Tile  Co.,  aawrtlng  that  this  mamifeetarer 
was  seUlng  to  wholesalers  at  a  price  15  percent  bdow  tlie  prloe 
to  retailers  and  ♦Tt««^  the  whdlesalers  were  also  doing  a  retail 
business,  thus  having  advantage  of  15  percent  as  agaliMS  the 
dealer  selling  at  retaU  only. 

Proceedings  were  commenced  on  November  6.  1086,  tbSxm  a 
Qumber  of  cosmetic  «v««r*"***  ^  vhldi  It  Is  charged  that  each 
cosmetic  '•'^r*"***  ^>'«*  Ttolatlng  seetkm  Sa.  ad,  and  Oe  hy  the 
allowance  to  some  of  their  retail  costomen  of  a  larger  awBaam 
♦>i««i  to  others  who  were  In  oompeUtluu  wtth  the  fatcred  cnaai 
It  was  alw  aUccBd  that  advertising  allowanoes  for  the  ssrrlees  ef 
demonstrators  were  made  to  fevered  custuutets  sad  nc*  to  otbss 
in  con4;>etitton  with  thsm. 
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•»•  luniMrt  eompanlM  ««t«  lOid  ti^  lb*  CcmnlaBlan  on  tte 
MS5ltoi«5b«19Mf«»io««ttan^ 
tttv  dlaeoQiit  whlcb  tt  wm  elmtnwd  bad  tbe  •St^cA    Homing 

T^J^nd^nrMMilliw  antnat  boom  of  tbe  ecmetle  eoniiMuilM 

TPnrfhTTT-  of  MjOOO  woctb  Of  eoameUcs  witbln  a  »••'■•?"•* 

SSmmTof  88^  p««nt  pl«  6  P^fSLJ^.S^'f^S^ 
RMM  *»—»«  mjOOO  «crtb  p*  jaMf  racetTed  addtttonal  B  psoant, 

STto^ptSS  wbo  bSibrSow  »^  •;i!~T^?!2i£i.**S 

vMT  a  »-Dercect  allowaaer  was  made  whlcb  waa  not  avallabia  to 
'         puiSiaalng  lea  tbad  tXZJOOH  per  year. 

NeutraUty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  H.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
mesday.  Febnuun  2. 1937 


■TAimmr  bt  ooHOBxasiciN  on  reotbalitt 


Itr.  VOORHIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
mf  remarks  in  tbe  Rscoas.  I  Include  the  following  state- 
Tyf*t  toy  SI  liemben  of  the  House  on  the  subject  of 
neutrattty: 

We  TOtad  to  problMt  ablprnwit  of  anna  to  ^>aln.  Becaoaa 
tba  naotatkm  opentad  agaliMt  a  alngla  nation  wltb  wbom  our 
Natton  18  at  peaot.  Instead  at  eatabllablng  a  general  embargo. 
«•  caat  tbeae  *otm  wltb  some  mlr^Tlngs.  

WbUa  tbe  leaotutlon  forbade  munltlona  being  sblpped  eltber 
dtraetly  or  Indirectly  to  eltber  aide  In  tbe  ^wnlab  dTU  war.  tt 
Is  dear  tb»t.  so  long  aa  no  embargo  edsta  against  ablpments 
of  mv«*tM«n«  to  Oennany.  Italy,  and  Portugal,  eltber  Uie  Aaacr- 
lean  munitions  sent  to  tboaa  natlona  or  tbetr  eciuivalenta  wm 
•vantually  leacb  tbe  bands  of  tbe  Spanlab  rebdia.  slnoe  all  tbree 
<f  tbeae  pettwn*  are  unlvcnaQy  repotted  to  be  fumiahlng  munl- 
ttTt*«  to  tbe  rebel  Xorcea.  Benoe.  m  effect.  If  an  embargo  Is 
ttfnreed  aiamat  tbe  BpanUb  OoTemment,  but  not  against  otber 
Mtftmp  abipplng  to  tbe  spanlab  rebels,  tbe  United  Statee  Is 
Plf..^  Intbe  position  of  actttaUy  or  construcUTely  acting  as 
oobS^ieients  with  tbe  forcca  attempting  to  overtbrow  tbe  Spanlab 


Only  ••  a  means  of  recording  our  oppoaltlan  to  tba  sale  by 
tbiteoiiBCry  of  tbe  instrumenta  of  war.  and  because  tbe  ebalr- 
w^i  of  tbe  F^velgn  Affairs  Oonunlttee.  ICr.  McBETHaua,  promised 
tbat  a  fUr.  coau>lete  neatoallty  bin  would  soon  be  preeented 
wltb  ample  time  for  debate,  did  we  vote  for  tbe  ^>anUb  embargo. 

mr  orpcaee  at  tbls  time  is  tbe  most  Important  subject  l>ef ore 
the  AT*Hf>1i^"  people.  Tbnnigbout  tbe  Nation  tbere  Is  Insistent 
ilfr\*ytA  for  strong  and  slnoere  neutrality  legislation  wblcb  will 
be  eflMttve  la  kaefrtng  tbls  Nation  from  being  "drawn  by  po- 
Utlflal  eommltmenta.  mtemational  banking,  or  private  trading 
t&to  any  war  wbleb  may  develop  aaywbere".  In  the  words  of  tbe 
P«noa«tle  platform. 

It  la  oar  dsm  eonvletkm  tba*  general  nentrallty  «bouId  be  oon- 
sMarad  now.  Wto  bdleve  that  tbe  legWatkm  most  not  be  ruabed 
tfaraogh  OoograsB.  bat  tbere  should  be  at  least  10  boors  of  debate. 
yi^t  opportunity  to  offer  amendnkents. 

We  believe  that  full  infarmatlon  regarding  the  prcaent  sttua- 
ttoB  ibB«M  be  provided  by  the  State  Department  to  Oongresa; 
^m^  OOMiwa  In  tarn  tfwOld  inform  the  Natkm  and  enact  mpptxy- 
prlate  h<1alatkiii  lb  no  otber  way  can  we  be  fair  to  tbe  people. 
bk  no  other  way  can  w«  cany  oot  thaCr  unmlstakahle  mandate  to 
kasD  this  lUKtlon  out  at  war. 

We  brieve  that  the  following  polnta  sbotild  be  an  Integral  part 
«f  ow  poUey  cf  ^■^ff*"^  oot  of  focwlgn  wars: 

1  Tte  good  ae^iibdr  pell^  of  the  President  diould  be  vlgor- 
oody  fiand  T^UK^Mi^y  »mp&a  to  the  end  tbat  our  Nation  wHI  con- 
ilgtaBtly  itfuse  to  uSattora  or  Intervene  In  tba  internal  affalza 
of  any  other  natkm  for  any  leann  whatsoever. 

t.  Adequate  neutrality  legbAattan  Including  the  following  points 
ihould  be  immedlatdy  ciBacted  Into  law:  

(a)  A  mandatory  embargo  on  tba  export  of  war  matolals  directly 
or  indiieetly  to  all  bdlignent  nations  and  to  all  parties  engaged 

in  eivH  war. 

(b)  A  mandatory  embargo  on  loans  and  credits  to  an  bemgerents. 

(e)  Aa  embargo  on  the  eaqtoct  of  war  materlala,  the  sale  of  wblcb 
aBdanasEs  the  aeutraltty  of  the  Haifeed  Stataa.  Tbe  Uat  of  mate- 
itala  to  be  Inflwli!^  In  tbls  embargo  to  be  deiilgnated  by  tbe 
ReaSdeat.  but  tbe  embargo  being  ^iplled  equaUy  to  aU  partiea. 

44)  A  cai|b  and  cany  trade  poUqr  with  an  belligerenta. 


(e)  Tiravd  of  American  natlonalB  In  war 
to  be  imiblblted  and  Amwlcan 


Bones  or  oa  bdllgerent 
to  ke^  out  of  war 


WB  beUeve  tbe  above  stepe  sboiad  be  taken  immedlatdy.  We 
•rT  however.  equaUy  of  the  belief  that  if  tbey  are  to  be j^**- 
ttve  In  tbe  long  run  certain  more  far-reacblng  leglalstlon  wm  bo 

nMseesarv.  namdy:  .  _. • 

1.  A  ^neral  embargo  on  tbe  export  of  privately  manufactured 

munitloos  to  aU  foreign  nations.  ^»»^^.  •..i^.*^ 

a  Nationalization  of  essential  parts  of  the  munitions  Industry. 
8.  Legislation  taking  the  profits  o\it  of  war.  ^  __  _.  _ 
Bvron  N.  Scott;  Jerry  Voorhls;  John  If.  Ckiffee;  Ited  H. 
HUdebrandt:  Usher  L.  Bxirdlck;  Gardner  B.  Wlthrow, 
Ifaury  Maverick:  wmiam  P.  Connery.  Jr.;  John  T.  Ber- 
nard; B.  J.  Gehrmann;  Thomas  R.  Amlle;  Jerry  F. 
O'ConneU;  Dewey  W.  Johnson;  B.  T.  BiKkler;  Sam 
VyBiiiT.g^«>;  Martin  P.  Smith,  at  Washington;  Louis 
Ludlow  (with  reservations  as  to  C  and  2);  Herman 
P  Kopplemann;  Caroline  CDay;  Nan  Wood  Honeyman; 
J.'  K.  Rankin;  Walter  M.  Pierce;  John  B.  Murdock; 
Walter  G  Magn\uon  (with  reservations  as  to  K);  Her- 
bert S.  Bigelow:  Prank  W.  Pries;  Knute  Hm;  Harry 
Sautbofl;  Ed.  V.  Izac;  Henry  C.  Luckey;  Henry  O. 
Telgen. 


National  Farm  Loan  Associations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  LLOYD  THURSTON 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  2, 1937 


LRTEB  AND  PETITION  FROM  SIGOURNBT  (IOWA)  NATIONAL 
FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  THURSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rkcobd.  I  include  the  following  letter 
and  accompanying  petition  from  the  Naticmal  Farm  Loan 
Association  of  Bigcumey.  Iowa: 

SicouKHXT  National  Faxm  Loan  AasociATioN. 

Sigoumey,  Iowa,  January  20,  1937.   . 
Hon.  Llotd  Thttbston, 

Wot/Unfiiton,  D.  C. 

DsAB  Sb:  We  the  underrigned  members  of  the  board  of  dlrec- 
ton  of  the  Sigoumey  National  n^m  Loan  Association  respect- 
fully ask  that  you  draft  and  support  measures,  to  help  the 
National  Fterm  Loan  Association.  Our  National  Farm  Loan  Asso- 
datloQ  was  organized  in  1918  and  until  very  recently  oxir  stock 
was  100  percent,  and  untU  last  May,  we  were  able  to  have  funds 
from  closed  loans  to  pay  rent,  office  upkeep,  and  the  secretary- 
treasurer  salary.  But  because  we  were  no  longer  able  to  do  this 
we  were  forced  to  coordinate  with  another  association,  and  to 
dladiarge  our  secretary-treasurer  who  was  a  farmer  and  a  mem- 
ber of  our  association,  and  therefore  better  able  to  understand 
the  problems  of  tbe  farmers.  In  his  place  we  had  to  appoint  a 
man  who  Is  an  ex-banker  and  not  a  member  xA  our  aascwlatian, 
one  wbo  does  not  understand  the  problems  of  tbe  farmer,  but 
wbo  Is  approved  by  the  Federal  land  bank. 

We  have  been  denied  participation  in  the  general  funds  of  tbe 
t>»Tik«  for  ordinary  operating  expenses,  unless  we  enter  into  this 
ooocdlnatlon  and  surrender  our  rights  granted  to  xis  by  law, 
wblcb  Indudea  tbe  right  to  elect  our  own  secretary-treasurer. 

Under  tbls  coordination  plan  it  Is  also  not  to  tbe  best  interest 
o(  tbe  secretary-treasurer  to  cloee  loans.  Because  of  this  :>ar 
aasoclatlan  has  not  closed  a  loan  since  last  May.  It  also  seems 
almost  impossible  to  get  the  Federal  land  bank  to  approve  loant 
of  suffldent  amount  to  be  of  any  service  to  the  appUcant,  even 
(m  tbe  very  best  of  Iowa  land.  In  fact,  we  do  not  seem  to  be 
any  further  ahead  In  tbe  matter  of  farm  loans  than  we  were  in 
1983. 

We  believe  that  If  we  were  allowed  to  appoint  our  own  secretary- 
treasurer  tbat  we  would  be  able  to  save  almost  half  of  the  funds 
allowed  us  by  the  Federal  land  bank  and  iise  them  to  take  care 
of  our  loeses.  Instead  of  unnecessary  expense  as  is  tbe  case  under 
tbe  cocudination  plan. 

We  believe  that  the  alms  of  tbe  President  and  Mr.  Wallace  In 
region  to  farm  tenancy  can  be  accomplished  more  economically 
Through  the  local  national  farm-loan  associations,  having  one  in 
each  coTUity  seat  to  look  after  loans,  farms,  and  servicing  loans 
already  made.  This  may  mean  some  shake-up  and  reorganisation 
In  tbe  Federal  land  banks,  and  we  believe  tbla  should  be  done. 
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r»  aA  that  yon  draft  and  support  any  measarsa  to 
remaoy  tbe  evfls  of  coordteatlqp  and  to  aceompBah  the  thlacs 
suggested  by  our  President  and  Mr.  Wallace. 
Toon  respectfully. 

IiTLK  SAMnaa. 
ItoBT.  Oalbbaitr. 
HBorr  Faas. 
TkuuiK  Tahn. 
KXanm.  BoMtaaamiUL 
FKtmow 

We.  tbe  undersigned  stockholders  of  the  Sigoumey  National 
Ftem  Loan  Association,  hereby  endorse  and  sui^ort  tbe  endoaed 
letter  and  respectfully  ask  that  you  draft  and  8tq;>part  measures 
whereby  we  may  be  permitted  pi^tlclpation  In  tbe  general  funds 
of  tbe  Federal  land  bank,  to  support  and  maintain  an  office,  and 
to  pay  a  secretary-treasurer  chosen  by  us,  to  take  care  of  matters 
pertaining  to  our  association  here  in  Sigoumey,  tbe  county  seat 
of  Keokuk  County,  Iowa. 

DAvm  L.  Mwnrwi 

Anton  J.  Habn. 

Mrs.  L.  Gracx  Smj 

C.  P.  Klktt. 

Bmuus  WuzxaoN. 

BOBBT  McMaENS. 

Itn.  SusA  J.  Lax. 
O.  K.  Hmx. 


The  Supreme  Court 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  Febmary  3  {legislative  day  of  Monday,  Ftib.  i), 

1937 


AniWHB  BT  HON.  WIUJAM  E.  BOBAH.  OP  IDAHO.  QHH  YgSaSS- 

ABT  1.  1087 


Mr.  COMNAULY.  Mr.  President.  Monday  night  tbe  senior 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Bobah]  delivered  a  notable  ad- 
dress entitled  "The  Sata^me  Court"  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  may  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao. 

Hie  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  it  la 
80  ordered. 

The  address  referred  to  Is  as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  In  a  free  government,  no  public  oOdal. 
tbe  recoMs  and  pollrtea  at  no  ptublic  Institution  should  be  re- 
garded aa  esanqit  from  aearcbing  oansMeratkm.  or  crltlelam.  at 
the  hands  of  the  peoide.  Netttiar  can  mfaUlbUtty  be  n\m'\m(i 
of  any  man,  or  set  of  men. 

In  constdering  tbe  history,  decisions,  and  oplnlona  of  tbe  Su- 
preme Oourt  oi.  tbe  United  Statea.  and  in  aeeklng  to  estimate  It* 
worth  In  the  machinery  and  strength  at  our  GoTemment.  It 
wotild  be  unreasonable,  tf  not  absurd,  to  proceed  upon  any  differ- 
ent theory.  Tbat  the  Supreme  Oourt  In  Ita  Icog  history  baa 
erred,  I  would  be  tbe  last  to  deny;  tbat  it  will  err  In  tbe  future. 
X  entwtaln  no  doubt;  tbat  it  has  oa  some  nccastons  felt  tbe  effect 
of  mad  party  pasidons  raging  about  It  Is  jvobably  true.  But  after 
all  this  is  admitted,  when  Ita  worth  is  measured  by  tbe  aarrioe 
It  has  rendered  to  tba  cause  of  human  liberty,  to  tbe  adTmneanenk 
of  human  haHUneas,  and  to  the  malntenanre  of  a  government  of 
law  rather  than  a  government  of  men.  tbat  It  stands  among  tba 
foremost  institutions  of  tbe  world  seems  true  beyond  peradvwitura 
of  a  doubt. 

The  effort  to  establlab  and  maintain  an  Independent  and  xin- 
controlled  Judiciary  long  antedated  the  adoption  of  our  Federal 
Constitution.  Tlie  great  desire  to  have  a  place  in  government 
where  tbe  bumblsst  dtlsen  might  seek  Justice  with  no  fear  that 
bis  cause  would  suffer  from  the  Influence  of  political  powv  was 
Interwoven  wltb  the  long  struggle  for  Anglo-Sason  liberty. 

Far  back  In  ^»^^|;"^^  blatory,  still  read  wltb  unfailing  enthusi- 
asm. Sir  Edward  Coke,  Chief  Justice  of  tbe  King's  Bcmcb,  flung 
the  laurels  of  a  lifetime  In  Uie  face  of  his  King  when  tbe  flrn 
Stuart  bade  the  chief  Justice  poetpone  consideration  of  a  matter 
pending  until  His  B^esty  could  make  known  to  him  the  wishes 
of  the  Crown.  Since  tben  voliuies  have  been  spoken  and  written 
on  this  subject,  and  the  victorious  progress  of  tbe  Sngllsb-epeak- 
Ing  world  owes  much  to  tbe  success  of  tbla  vital  principle  in  free 
government. 

But  tbe  action  of  Sir  Bdward  Coke  was  as  exceptional  aa  it  was 
coiirageous.  There  was  yet  a  long  contest  ahead  before  tbe  ex- 
ample be  set  could  be  brought  to  aco^tance  by  those  in  power. 
One  at  tbe  main  qiuertioiu  settled  by  tbe  Eogllsh  revotuttoa  of 


168B  was  tttat  tbe  people  sbcoM  have  tbe  right  %o  Appeal  for 
prolecttatt  to  an  Indepeodent  tribunal  of  Justice.  Prtor  to  that 
time  tbe  Judgca  were  subject  to  removal  by  tbe  King.  Under  this 
power  be  to6k  seme  of  tbe  keenest  Inttileets  and  brightest  mtnds 
of  tbe  KhgUsh  bar  and  made  of  them  tbe  corrupt  and  willing 
bistrumcnts  of  oppression  and  InJusUee.  Ratbet  than  to  go  befora 
mxiA  a  tribunal  Bssex  took  bis  own  life  In  tbe  tower.  Under  this 
system  Pemberton  was  appolnt<>d,  that  be  might  preside  at  tbe 
trial  of  RuBsd,  and  waa  tben  recalled  becaxiae  bis  Instructions, 
though  strlkini^y  unfair  and  partial  were  not  soBdently  brutal 
to  satiary  his  ruttJess  master  wbo  bad  given  blm  for  a  tbne  bis 
polluted  ermine.  Under  such  a  system  one  at  Bn^and's  Hberal 
statesmen,  Sydney,  was  beheaded,  freedom  of  speech  destroyed* 
babaes  corpus  denied,  and  individual  rights  trampled  underfoot. 
So  when  tbe  Kngllsh  yoemanry.  tbe  common  pecqrie.  drove  tbeir 
BM>narch  from  tbe  throne  tbey  wrote  into  tbe  terms  of  tbe  '*ael 
of  settlement"  tbat  "Judges'  commissions  be  made  during  good 
behavior  and  their  salary  ascertained  and  estabUsbed."  Tbls  took 
it  out  of  the  power  of  tbe  King  to  remove  tbe  Judges  and  out  of 
bis  power  to  Impoverish  them  by  withholding  their  salary.  Tbls 
was  tbe  first  decided  step  toward  an  Independent  Jodletary.  and  tt 
was  not  long  until  tbe  great  Bngllsb  orator  could  truly  say: 
"Thou^  it  was  btit  a  cottage  wltb  a  ttiattiwd  roof  which  tbe  four 
winds  could  enter,  the  Klx^  could  not." 

Thereafter,  Instead  of  Jeffreys  denooncing  and  ctirslng  from  tbe 
bench  tbe  aged  Baxter.  Instead  of  Dudley  taunting  and  tormenting 
tbe  Kew  Bn^and  ookmlsts,  instead  of  Scroggs  and  Saunders,  subtle 
and  dextfuus  instruments  of  tyranny,  wenave  Somers  and  Holt 
and  Tork  and  Bardwk^  and  Bdon  and  Mansftsld  laying  deep  and 
firm  tbe  great  principles  of  WngWsb  law  and  Kni^Mt  Jortlce— 
prlneliries  whi^  stlU  guard  tbe  personal  rights  of  men  snd  wobbsb 
and  In  lands  far  rMnoved  from  tbe  plaoe  of  origin. 

Someone  has  said  tbat  everything  good  In  tbe  Federal  Ooostttv- 
tlon  Is  a  thousand  years  old.  One  would  not  like  to  aeeqpft  tbat 
statement  In  fdU.  But  many  of  tbe  good  and  wise  tbtnfi  In  tbs 
Constitution  are  a  thousand  years  old.  Much  tbat  may  be  found  in 
tbe  Oonstttatlon  wltb  rcferenee  to  tbe  courts  and  the  Uber^.  tbs 
rights,  guaranteea,  and  privileges  of  the  dtiaen.  are  a  tbouMnd 
years  old.  A  ttboaand  years  bsf  ore  we  asi  about  our  task  of  writing 
a  diarter  of  government  tbose  without  iaflnanee  or  polltleal  power 
Wiril  understood  tbs  wortli.  and  often  prayvd  and  soaaettmss  fougbt, 
for  a  blg^*mlDded.  buuMuis,  independent,  and  Just  Judgs,  wbom 
nattbsr  fear,  favor,  nor  affection  nor  tbs  Hope  of  reward  ooidd 
bend  from  bis  oooiae.  as  tbeir  only  rsfugs  agauist  arbitrary  yamm 
from  tbs  polltleal  side  of  tbe  Oovemmcnt.  Tbs  bugs  voiuas  of 
Kn^lsb  history  In  wbldi  was  ta  bs  found  tbs  kmg  struggis  for 
personal  bb«ty  and  unboogbt  and  unpurcbaaabls  Judgaa  lay  open 
btf ore  tbe  framsrs.  and  from  It  tbey  copied  wltb  coplonB  faanda. 
Tba  urge  of  orlglnaUty  was  niot  so  nrong  wttb  them  as  tboir  de- 
sire for  truth.  Tbe  sacrtfloas  and  suff srtag  tbsre  rscordsd  tbsy  wsra 
determined  abould  not  be  rscordsd  again  In  our  country  by  tba 
American  jMople. 

Tbqr  tberefore  copied  Into  our  diarter  tbast  rights,  bought  from 
long  years  of  experience,  and  set  up  courts  which  tbey  hoped,  as 
Madison  dselarsd.  "would  wmsiilsr  tbemsslves  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner tbe  guardians  of  those  rlgbti  •  •  •  ^bat  tbsy  wflU  bs 
naturally  led  to  resist  every  epcmarbmsnt  iqwn  rights  sttpulatsd 
for  in  the  Constitution."  In  the  brief  time  at  my  dlspoaal  X  want 
to  reoall  a  few  facta  Indieating  how  well  tbe  Oourt  baa  parformed 
tbe  part  aastgned  to  it  by  Iftdlson. 

When  Martlsnn.  perhaps  tbe  most  aoeuzately  oamprebeaalvw  and 
dlapaaslfisto  oklnd  of  bla  day.  declared  tbat  tbe  court  would  *%s 
an  hnpenstrable  bulwark  agabist  every  sssumptkm  of  power  in  tba 
legislative  or  executive"  bs  waa  not  reflecting  tqpon  tbe  Integrity  or 
purpoee  or  the  patriotism  of  men  wbo  would  occupy  tbe  Bneutlve 
chair  or  the  want  of  ability  or  loyalty  to  Amfsrlean  instltutloBs  of 
tbose  who  would  asaks  o<v  lawa.  He  waa  announcing  a  truth 
clear  to  blm  and  m  old  as  government  end  almost  aa  unchanglag 
and  n»w.K>«np«tii»  as  tbe  ordlnancea  of  fate,  tbat  the  political  slda 
of  govemaaents  does  not.  and  In  the  nature  of  thbigs  cannot,  guard 
the  peraonal  liberty  and  Individual  rights  of  dtlasns  wHh  that 
degree  of  vigilance  which  free  dtlaens  are  entitled  to  enjoy  and 
without  which  free  government  cannot  exist.  Faction  and  party 
seal,  debate,  and  pdltleal  ambitions  cannot  bold  tbs  scales  of 
Justice  in  Iwipertlnl  bands  or  welgb  eltber  tbe  charges  or  tbe  evi- 
dence wltb  unreeentful  Judgaaent.  Tbe  most  cnllgbtenad  poUtleal 
liwiliiis  and  tbe  most  advanced  of  governments  have  uttei^  failed 
to  vrisely  administer  Jurtlce  without  the  aid  c<  IndMiendant 
incorruptible  courts.  Tbat  has  been  true  from  Pericles  to  W( 
ington  and  frooa  Washington  to  BoosevelL 

We  need  not  travel  outside  our  own  history  or  seal 
outside  our  own  country.  Fkom  time  to  time  tbs  axsoutive  and 
kglBlatlve.  or,  in  other  words,  tba  political  side  of  tbe  Govsnunent* 
have  disregarded  or  trampled  under  foot  practically  every  gnarantas 
found  in  tbe  BUI  of  B^ta.  Under  tbe  Fadaraltats'  ragtaas  txm 
speech,  free  prem.  and  firea  assembly,  under  laws  enactsd  and  pssswJ 
by  tbe  Congress  and  signed  by  tbs  President,  were  denied  to  tba 
dtiaen.  Men  were  charged  with  crime  and  thrown  Into  prison  for 
criticisms  of  public  «^a<^«»«  or  tbe  acta  cf  government,  and  in  laa> 
guage  which  the  House  of  Stuart  or  tba  Bourbon  kinga  voukl  bava 
scarcdy  regarded  as  oOenalve. 

Under  the  Democratic  admlnlstraUam  wblA  f  oBowsd  msa  wsra 
arrested  without  waneaat.  thrown  Into  prison,  dsnlsd  ooMnsel,  in 
violation  of  the  lOain  proviaiona  of  tbe  Constitution.  Undsr  tiio 
BfP^i^n/»«n  administration  which  followed  men  were  dsnlsd  tba 
fi^t  of  trial  by  jury,  and  the  right  of  tree  ■pescb  and  Crss  press 
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«M«  nfetafv  tansad.  In  audi  ixMtaaeai  tb*  Sopcem*  Conrt  of^* 
^^dim  taTS-B  fact,  botliinf  mere  «»««JK«1, *^*? 

Swt  truth  wSSa  pnmnt  the  meet  frtghtful  end.  at  the  ■«>«  ^^^ 
SteOeiipeetMle  which  the  oonTOlatona  or  decMlenoe  erf  natton* 

a^tap^— (^anocracT  on  the  beck  tnek.  ,. 

rtma^  tm  m.  Mlooa  acror  tf  not  a  fatal  mistake,  to  resara 
theeeim^k^  touching  the  totegrtty  of  the  Oonatltatlon  and  the 
SSoSlnarf  toeOowt.  aa  pSty  qneetlona  or  to  aeek  to  to«it 
SSSroS.  If  theee  an  no*  ta»«mmental  queetloos  of  concem 
tolu  oeoDle  rcardlcH  at  partr.  then  there  are  no  such  questions. 

S»Si  ISH^Sj^SZ  wtSS^iind.  rta^  SSS.^,  ^,SS 

td  oarty  advantage,  who  may  contend  theee  matters  may  o^jn^^J 
SJg^aStonaTBut  I  beHire  them  to  be  amaU  to  number  and 
S?i»a5dtotoutlTe  to  influence.  To  aesome  or  to  undertake  to 
~-ir.  It  appear,  enedally  to  the  light  of  Amertran  history,  that  Miy 
MUUal  iSu?  lathe  ton»r  of  theee  heirkibma  at  democracy  Is  too 
Mscgtous  for  even  the  credulity  of  a  potltlcal  campaign. 

Both  the  old  partlea  have  their  rwxjrds  on  this  questton.  and 
thev  axe  not  racortto  that  one  would  wUh  to  recall  except  to  avoid 
Imofar  as  we  can  mistakes  to  the  future.  Neither  of  the  old  partlee 
~liaa  hwltated  at  dlffaent  tlmca  to  disregard  the  guarantees  of  the 
Oonstltiitkm  or  to  dsnouace  and  aamll  the  Court  when  Its  decisions 
teUed  to  surtato  their  course.  White  the  Court,  under  the  leader- 
shto  of  liar-lf*^  was  ddlvfortog  apkakoDa  which  laid  the  founda- 
«on  for  national  power  and  which  were  afterward  proudly  accepted 
tav  an  entm  peoi^.  the  Coort  was  being  assailed  and  threatened 
imh  impeachment  by  the  Dmoeratlc  Party  then  to  power.  Bills 
weie  toteoduoed  '*«^ir«^  to  withdraw  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
court  At  this  time  the  Court  waa  artttclaed  for  ignortog  State 
rlghtai  In  thsae  dajs  it  U  crltldaed  because  It  does  not  wipe  out 
State  rliAtts. 

Whsn  the  Bmnesas  Court  hdd  that  a  cttlaen  la  private  life 
eoold  not  be  tried  by  a  court  martial  and  that  every  ettlaea 
ariBMim  at  crime  waa  entitled  to  his  day  to  court,  a  perfect  storm 
bnrite  upon  the  Court  from  Republican  leaders.  The  RepubUcan 
leader  ofCongreaa  dedared:  "Whenever  the  dedalon  of  the  Su- 
vnmt  Court,  to  the  Judgment  of  rvingTwas,  is  subversive  to  the 
righto  and  Uberty  of  the  people  •  •  •  It  Is  the  solenm  duty 
of  CoH^^ee  to  dlsrcgaxd  It."  The  leading  BcpubUcan  paper  de- 
daied:  "It  is  this  view  of  the  decision  ignortng  tb«  vital  toterests 
of  the  Government  •  •  •  that  a  reoonetmetlon  of  the  Court 
loooM  up  toto  bold  relief."  What  had  the  Court  decided?  Noth- 
ftig  moiv  than  that  the  plato  provlaionB  of  the  Constitution^  were 
btDdlBg  upon  the  Congrees.  upon  the  SneuUve.  and  upon  the 
oourte.  nieee  wwne  the  grotinds  upon  which  party  leaders 
thot^ht  proper  to  advlai  disregard  of  the  OonsUtutlon  and  defi- 
ance of  the  Court. 

Kipertence  tsachrs  that  tt  Is  dlffleult  to  set  conetltutlonal 
bounte  to  the  action  of  a  poUtteal  party  enjoying  great  political 
power  or  to  a  poUtlcal  peorty  not  enjoying  power  and  striving  to 
rtesiiiiiatlnn  to  eeeure  It. 

It  eaams  unneceesary  to  recall  more  of  theee  historic  Ineldente 
rdattog  to  attacks  upon  the  Court  because  of  decisions  which 
afterward  come  to  be  looked  upon  and  regarded  as  aound  to  prto- 
etole  and  aome  of  them  as  bulwarks  of  htunan  liberty.  There  sre 
other  and  numeroua  inatanoee  of  this  nature  whMi  I  doubt  not 
will  come  readUy  to  the  minds  of  my  audience. 

I  make  this  oomment,  however,  that  It  Is  a  demonatrahle  truth, 
supported  by  a  wealth  of  facta,  that  the  Supreme  Court,  to  to- 
ttwTvmt  too  numerous  to  b*  rseorded  tonight,  has  thrown  the 
ahMd  of  the  Constltutkm  about  the  righto  of  the  dtlaen  when 
aU  other  appeals  for  rdlef  have  failed  him.  When  war.  paadon. 
or  mob  pa«don.  or  poUtleal  seal,  or  eelllsh  schemes  have  carried 
men  h^foaA  leoaon  or  Justice,  the  Court,  when  called  upon,  has 
taterpoeed  to  avert  great  wrongs.  This  is  wdl  lUustrated  by  two 
Mcent  caeee:  One  where  three  Ignorant.  Illiterate.  Impeermlous 
llbgnea.  victims  of  mob  passion  and  ofBdal  cowardice,  at  last 
f^rand  safety  and  IM  to  the  order  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
oUier.  when  a  bahUlac  foot,  preaching  deetructkm  of  the  Con- 
stttotton  and  the  Oborl  as  tbm  tools  of  capltiOlsm.  f otmd  liberty 
under  the  tst^  and  tqr  atithority  of  the  very  things  he  would 
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of  oertato  dedakas  the  Supreme  OOnrt  is  agato  under 

^g^     Again  the  poltttcal  side  of  the  Oovemment  feels 

that  tbm  dourt  Is  to  great  error.  A  study  of  the  dedsions  to  which 
wt>*»l*Km  has  bssB  ratHd  wCD  itlsrlfn  that,  while  a  number  of 
^^'  matten  have  been  pMsed  upon.  Hm  dominant,  ovtr- 

eoBstttotlanal  qasstton,  one  which  wffl  return  agato 
tovolves  the  dlsUflmUun  of  power  between  the  States 

Oovemment.    R  wm  this  qoastlon.  as  yon  know, 

•  dlBsol»lin  to  taflnrs  the  convention  whidi  ftamed 

■i.    It  was  thlB  queatlan  wfatoh.  to  the  early  part 

of  am  hMoty.  dtndad  oar  petyle  to  a  long  and  btttar  eontro- 

And  It  WM  thia  quasnon  whldi  entered  ao  laigdy  Into  that 

vanr  wbldl  finally  drwehed  thts  Matkm  to  traftemal  Uood. 

It  libMlE  with  VI  again.  angnwBtad  aad  flnnmilriated  by  reason 

of  the  muMems  growing  oat  of  00  aoelal  and  todastnal  devido|>- 

'  80  jaaTi    lb  vm  a  auuiwhat  worn  aad  too 


fftmniar  sentence,  we  are  agato  at  the  c«*™*|fjf  tlSSL  ^H^ 
tolSch.  conjum  tt  as  we  will,  like  Banquo-e  ghost,  returns  sgato 
and  agato  to  Its  place  at  the  feast. 

TbBMt  probto  now  Is.  Do  modem  conditions  make  It  Im- 
oeratlve  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  have  greater  If  not  eom- 
pSSr  «mttol  over  most  of  the  totemal  affairs  of  the  Stateet  That 
SrhkvTto  our  legislation,  not  only  since  this  depression  but  for 
the  last'  40  years,  been  crowding  more  and  more  upon  Uie  un- 
£^ht^  totSkflalm  of  the  State  can  hardlybedoubtwL  And 
It  hes  seemed  that  the  Court  has  gone  to  the  xrtmoet  Umlt  to  sue- 
Stotog^^of  theee  measures.  That  It  has  felt,  however,  com- 
pSed  to  hold  that  Congrees  has  at  times  transgressed  the  plato 
toms  of  the  Constitution  hss  been  no  surprise  to  thoee  who  stlU 

believe  to  our  dual  system  of  government.  

In  the  case  involving  the  validity  of  the  National  Recovery  Act 
this  question  was  one  of  the  detemilning  factOTs.  The  Court  was 
unanhnous— conservatives  and  Uberals.  Republicans  and  Dmao- 
crats— to  holding  that  Congress  had  gone  an  arrows  flight  beyond 
the  terms  of  the  ConsUtutlon.  This  unanimous  opinion  is  difllcult 
to  explato  away.  He  would  be  a  bold  liberal  who  would  declare 
thatJustice  Brandeis  is  not  a  liberal,  a  humanitarian,  and  pro- 
foundly learned  in  constitutional  law.  He  has  said  on  one  oc- 
casion- "All  rights  are  derived  from  the  purposes  of  the  80cieti«  in 
which  they  exist,  above  all  rights  rises  duty  to  the  awnmunity. 
Justice  Cardozo.  whose  liberal  views  and  monumental  knowledge 
of  law  would  hardly  Justify  his  being  placed  among  those  who  are 
not  abreast  of  the  times,  indicated  In  his  concurrtng  opinion  that 
the  act  under  consideration  was  something  to  the  nature  of  a  legal 
riot  I  take  the  liberty  of  mentioning  these  Justices  personally 
because  of  the  general  charge  that  the  Court,  while  honest  and 
capable,  is  sufTerlng  from  a  case  of  arrested  development  and 
plagued  with  the  views  of  ancient  days. 

But  is  this  not  a  whoUy  different  matter  than  the  failure  of  the 
Court  to  do  its  duty?  Have  we  not  in  good  consdsnce  arrived  at 
the  hour  when  we  should  consult  a  higher  authority  than  courts  or 
Congress  or  Executives— the  people,  the  final  authority  upon  this 
question  of  the  distribution  of  power?  It  seems  to  me  that  a  ques- 
tion has  arisen  which  only  the  people  have  the  authority  or  the 
right  to  settle.  ShovUd  there  be  a  redistribution  of  power  between 
the  State  and  the  Federal  Government?  A  question  of  this  nature 
under  present  conditions  cannot  be  put  at  rest  by  decisions  from 
tune  to  time  upon  particular  sUtutes— it  is  more  than  a  matter  of 
Judicial  construction.  It  Is  not  for  us  to  urge,  or  connive,  at  the 
courts  through  strained  and  doubtf\U  construction,  filching  from 
the  people  power  which  the  people  have  not  granted. 

M  the  people  deshe  that  the  Federal  Government  shall  have  con- 
trol over  their  local  affairs,  it  is  for  the  people  to  say  so.  H  the 
people  desire  to  leave  to  Congress  the  unlimited  discretion  as  to 
the  things  for  which  it  shaU  appropriate  money  and  the  things 
It  shaU  do  with  the  money,  it  is  for  the  taxpayers  to  say  so.  The 
Court  has  no  right  to  tpeak  tot  them.  What  question  U  of  greater 
concem  to  the  pestle  or  cornea  more  into  their  daily  Uves  than  the 
ouestion  of  how  much  of  local  self-government  it  is  s^e  andwlse 
to  surrender?  How  much  greater  authority  shall  there  be  for  estob- 
llshlng  bureaucratic  control  over  everything  that  touches  o\ur  daUy 
UviM?  Those  who  feel  the  Federal  Government  should  be  given 
fuUajntrol  over  our  local  affairs  have  open  before  them  a  ^bunal 
from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  and.  xmder  our  system,  a  tribimal 
with  exclusive  J^isdlctlon. 

In  a  few  days  we  wIU  pause  to  our  dellberattons  to  the  Senate 
long  enough  to  read  Washtogton'B  FareweU  Addreaa,  an  adMa 
as  fresh  and  up  to  date  to  many  respecte  as  If  It  had  been 
written  yesterday.  His  views  will  always  be  relevant  so  long  as 
democracy  Is  rdevant.  I  quote:  "If.  in  the  opinion  of  the 
people  the  distribution,  or  modification,  of  the  constitutional 
power  be  to  any  parUcular  wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by  an 
amendment  to  the  way  the  Constitution  designates:  but  let 
there  be  no  change  by  xisurpation",  either  by  Congrees  or  the 
executive  or  the  courts,  or  by  all  of  them  combtoed. 

In  conclusion,  many  proposals  are  betog  made  relative  to  our 
supreme   Judicial    tribunal— all    the    way    from    designating    the 
number  of  Judges  required  to  declare  an  act  of  Congress  uncon- 
stitutional to  that  of  withdrawing  from  the  court  Jurisdiction 
entlrdy.     I  presume  some,  or  all,  of  these  proposals  will  come 
along  for  discussion  and  consideration,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  tlMy  should  not.    In  my  opinion,  there  Is  every  reascm  why 
they  shotUd.    By  all  means  let  the  subject  to  all  Ite  ramifica- 
tions and  Implications  be  discussed  to  the  Congress  and  before 
the  people.     That  Is  the   way.   and   the   only   proper   ^»y.   ^2 
democracy  to  settle  Ite  problems,  and  when  our  le^slattve  body 
shall  have  adjusted  the   Court   problem   to   the  satisfaction  of 
an.  they  may  then  rest  from  their  labors.     Besides,   there   M 
nothing  more  surely  needed  to  this  country,  to  my  opinion,  thm 
a  universal  constitutional  baptism.    If  our  institutions  are  not 
fitted  to  serve  the  tranquillity  and  welfare  of  our  people  itoder 
preaent  conditions,  we  surely  should  know  It.    And  I  know  of 
no  way  to  arrive  at  the  truth  of  theee  things  so  wen  and  so 
effecUvdy  as  general,   thorough  debate.     But   any  plan  which 
undertakes  to  acconqdlsh  any  redistribution  of  power  between 
the  State  and  the  National  Government  without  the  fuU  au- 
thority of  the  people,  should  be  regarded  as  a  mistake,  a  mlsteke 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  making.    Ihat  Is  pecullazty  the  peo- 
ple'k  problem.     And.  under   every  rule   or  prtoclple   known   to 
democracy,  they,  and  they  alone,  should  settle  It.     This  pur> 
lotoing  of  oonstltotlonal  power  from  the  Gttate  by  the  Federal 


who  are 


Oumumen^  hegtimtng  Ikr  back  to  the  pas*,  has 
all  reason,  and  before  the  final  pillage  takes  place 
■MSt  deeply  oonoemed  should  be  heard. 

"TtM  preaent  day**.  Mettemlch  was  wont  to  say.  "has  no  value 
for  me  except  as  the  eve  of  tomorrow:  it  Is  with  tomorrow  that 
my  splrtt  wrestlea."  IMsregard  of  today  can  have  no  place  to  the 
affairs  of  a  democracy.  We  must  meet  each  dajr's  demands,  and 
omlsston  to  do  so  Is  at  our  peril.  But  disregard  of  toosorrow  is 
scarcely  lesa  dangerous.  Th  eatebilsh  the  precedent  of  making 
vital  changfa  to  oar  national  charter  wtthout  Htm  authortty  of 
the  people  fvpreaswl  to  the  manner  polated  oat  by  ^a  Oonsttto- 
tlon  may  aeon  expedient  for  today  bnt  tt  may  torment  oa  on  many 
a  tomorrow.  We  may  not  always  have  to  power  those  who  use  the 
powers  of  gownment  to  the  toterest  of  the  peofde.  It  has  been 
steted  by  high  anttiarlty  that  the  IMend  Oover^iment  now  has 
the  power  and  the  governmental  machinery  which,  to  the  banda 
of  thoee  with  evil  pcnpoee.  oonld  destroy  the  rlgtate  of  the  people. 
Who  knows  when  they  vrlU  arrive? 

It  has  been  ootreoUy  eaki  that  the  laws  which  the  Aasembly  of 
Fkaaoe  paaaed  to  the  name  of  humanity  aad  frmidmu  Wapoleon  in 
used  to  put  the  members  erf  the  aaaembly  to  |alL  The  power 
wtildi  ttie  Oerman  pao|de  gladly  gave  to  Bruntog  to  a  good  caoee 
his  successor  made  uee  of  to  rob  them  of  the  last  vaaOga  of  aatf- 
government  and  of  every  semblanoe  of  Uberty. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NBW  HAMPSHIRB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UIOTED  STATES 
Tuesday,  Febrvary  2  (legialaUve  day  of  Monday,  Feb.  1) ,  1937 


ARTICLK  FROM  THE  PBOVIDBNCI  JOURNAIi 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  liCr.  President,  I  ask  unanfanous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  artide  appearing  in  the 
Providence  Journal  of  Friday.  January  15.  1937.  relative  to 
the  Federal  employment  of  press  aides. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Rkcoid,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Providence  Jbumal  of  Jka.  IS,  IttT] 

FkDBKAL  Pat  Roll  Lutb  %lJX)OfiOO  roa  Pnss  Amss — ^Ahitdal  Sal- 
ABXBS  or  PoBUcrrr  Ifnv  Revxalb)  bt  Stjbvxt  or  Capital  Aaxw- 
nas — Ifo  Data  vok  Omaa  Txabs — Coscpilatiox  Pbovidxb  Autbxic- 
tk:  Pictoxk  or  PioPAOAiniA  Woax  XT^raa  Fax  bt  Cutica 

By  Jamee  E.  Warner 

Washzwoton,  Janxiary  14. — ^Unde  Sam  Is  spending  about  Sl,a00,- 
000  a  year  paying  salaries  of  employees  whose  prlndpal  duty  Is  dis- 
tribution to  press  and  public  Information  regarding  his  multl- 
tudinotiB  activities. 

Thirteen  of  the  Oovemment's  majw  sgencles  are  spending 
178,972  a  montb — which  Is  nearly  tllO  an  hour.  34  hours  a  day — 
for  the  salaries  of  312  such  employees.  Pay  rolls  of  other  agenclea 
not  toduded  to  this  total  will  bring  the  grand  total  to  more  than 
$100,000  a  month  at  a  conservative  eetlmato. 

The  Providence  Journal  assembled  this  toftarmatlon.  similar  to 
that  gathered  by  the  BnxAlngs  Ihstttvtlon  for  the  teedal  Senato 
Committee  on  Oovemmental  Beotganiaatlon  headed  by  Senator 
Hasst  F.  Btb>,  of  Vhgtola,  by  contacting  the  10  regular  Oovem- 
ment dqwrtments  and  the  dgfat  major  alphabetical  agendaa 

TWO  PAn.  TO  KKPLT 

Two  of  the  regular  departmenta — Justice  and  Labor — ignored  re- 
peated requests  for  the  Information.  Another  regular  dmartment. 
Interior,  has  a  preaa  aeettan  oombtaed  with  that  of  an  alfiiabetleal, 
the  PubUc  Works  AdmlnlstraUoo.  Only  one  alphabetical  agency. 
Resettlement  Administration,  failed  to  provide  the  statistics,  stat- 
ing that  preeeufe  of  work  made  it  Impeaslble  to  get  the  Information 
tmUl  It  had  been  aiiw  iiiriiiil  Cor  the  Bfrd  committee. 

Although  toeompiato  becauee  of  theee  departments'  fatting  to 
rqdy  and  the  »g**"Hng  of  smaller  governmental  agendes.  nearly 
all  of  whom  have  at  least  one  pobUc-relatloos  employee,  the 
Btotlstlcs  aasfmbled  by  the  Provldenoe  Journal  provide  the  first 
authentic  picture  of  tbe  eeope  of  the  Federal  Oovcnament's  propar* 
ganda  agendes,  which  critics  have  charged  are  overmanned. 

Whether  such  charges  are  wen  founded  cannot  be  stated  because 
of  the  ladt  of  oono^pisr^lve  flgnree  for  otber  yeara.  Admittedly 
there  are  more  press  and  public  relatione  eiyioyeee  on  the  Oov- 
emment pay  rod  now  than  before  the  New  Deal,  but  with  the  vast 
emergency  program  and  eipanded  regular  aetlvltlea  of  tbe  Oovem- 
ment aome  additional  aBpuyees  were  neeeeaary  to  keep  the  public 
Informed. 

groan  has  not  yet  completed  Ita  survey  of  the 

having  failed  to  waptj  to 
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said  he 


'  Ibe  Department  of  Agriculture  leads  all  other  Oovenunent  agen- 
cies boOi  to  the  number  of  press  and  propsganda  empioyeee  and  to 
tbe  amount  of  monthly  jmy  rdl.  Explaining  the  en^loyment  of 
T8  persons,  with  a  mnnttily  pay  roll  of  t31.7Q3,  this  dmartment 
pototo  out  that  tt  carries  one  of  the  world's  largeet  reeearca  oiganl- 
aatlcms,  and  that  aome  press  and  public-relations  employaaa  are 
neeeeaary  to  give  the  results  of  this  reeearch  to  the  world. 

Mart  to  slae  Is  the  press  ootps  of  the  comparatively  new  Social 
Security  Board,  employing  01  peraoua.  with  a  monthly  pay  roll  of 
$15,196.  It  la  finding  what  eertato  other  eiueigeuty  agendeat 
notaMy  F.  H.  A.  and  EL  O.  L.  C.  dlaeovered  to  IMS,  that  a  h^- 
powued  press  aectlaa  la  neoeaaary  to  "sell**  tto  prcgiam  to  tfe* 
public. 

Third  to  slae  Is  the  A.  A.  A.  preaa  and  puhllc-relatlona  corpa  of  46 
persons,  with  a  monthly  pay  roU  of  $11,679.  In  the  abeence  of 
definite  Informatton.  It  la  believed  that  Beaettlemeafa  propaganda 
aection  comparea  vrlth  that  of  A.  A.  A. 

F.  H.  A.,  which  has  begun  to  cut  down  its  public-relations  sec- 
tion, which  was  among  tbe  largest  at  the  outset  of  ito  program,  now 
reports  25  employees,  with  a  monthly  pay  ron  of  gOjBlS. 

The  War  and  Navy  Departtoenta,  because  both  f oUow  the  custom 
of  assigning  Una  oflBoers,  who  are  carried  on  the  military  pay  rdl  to 
any  case,  to  duty  as  prass  rtlatlooa  oOcera.  reported  only  the  smaU 
items  of  civilian  clerical  aeilstanne  for  such  offlcors.  thus  making 
the  eervlces  lowest  ranking  of  all  departmenta  to  alaa  of  pceaa 
bureaus. 

iin'iimrTAL  cons  out 

Compilation  of  salary  costs  of  publlc-relatlcms  employees,  ot 
course,  does  not  take  toto  account  the  tocldental  Dspeusss  of 
operating  such  bureaus,  tocludlng  telephones,  prtotlng.  multl- 
gn^ihing.  aoppiles.  and  diatribatlon. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Journal's  survey  ahowed  total 
monthly  pay  rolls  of  $78,973  for  13  agenclea.  a  oooattrvatlve  eetl- 
mato of  the  total  pay  voU  of  all  preee  bursaos  was  made  at  vsell 
over  $100,000  a  month,  or  more  than  a  million  dollars  a  year. 

Republicans  diarged  during  the  campaign  that  the  New  Deal 
had  "abeoirbed"  hundreds  of  newq;>apermen  to  key 
posts.  lii^sBtoa  vnltsrs  have  estimated  ttiat  tbe 
ploys  up  to  1,500  former  newspapermen.  Predsdy  75  former  new»> 
papermen  are  employed  among  the  312  pubUc-relatl<ms  employeea 
of  the  18  ageodee  covered  hy  the  Journal  aorvey. 

The  f  oUowing  tobulation  givea  the  ninnber  of  employees  In  aadt 
(rf  the  Oovenunent  departmenta  which  rqjOled  to  the  Journal 
request: 
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,  director  of  the  Social  Seenrtty 
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-It  win  be  appredated  that 
law  allectli«  eome  lg,000j000  people 
dlreetly.  preeento  a  toeaasadom 
f ormatloa  ooneemlng  tbe  law 
bencflto  of  taxpayers  and  others 
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ic  fl.  wi  1  wu.  tnftiffBAtkm  tftrsetor  of  tb»  Agricolfean  De- 
pMn^o^lMdoiit  that  in  tto«  pnm  ■ecttan  proper  tbei*  •!» 
only  13  writer*.    He  afdded:  „w-«««  in  th* 

«The  Deputment  Is  the  lazseet  reeevdi  <»«m»^^ JS-^S! 
wortTefftntS.  cour«  of  •  jSwr  we  edit  •ndprtot  oflW^ 
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coBunent.  end  often  revised."  »„w«,^i .tm  <«»« 

Celllnff  the  Jote  of  these  reeeerch  end  technical  expert*  coe 
of  toenaoet  UnSortant  to  the  Aarleultuxe  Department  organteatkm 
SomsrSeT^^naCTow  the  gapTstween  reeearch  and  actiMl  f arm 
w^tiM"  m  Baenhower  Included  them  In  his  listing  of  Infor- 
^oneemce  employees.  All  the  employees  In  this  branch  of  the 
Agrtotiitine  Department  and  In  some  of  the  other  departments 
are  under  dTll  senrloe. 


Bank  Reseire  Requirements 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF  MOSTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UIWTED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  3  {legislative  day  of  Monday.  Feb.  1). 

1937 


KDITOillAL  FROM  TBS  FBIXiADBLPBXA  BSCOBD 


Ifr.  NYB.  lir.  President,  I  ask  unantanoos  consent  to  have 
printed  In  tbe  Appendix  of  the  Ricokd  an  editorial  appear- 
|D9  in  the  Fbiladelpliia  Record  of  Febniary  1,  1937.  relating 
to  tbe  i«ceQt  orter  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  tncrearing 
the  reserve  requirements. 

Ttiere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoeb.  as  follows: 

fFtom  the  Phnaddphla  Becord  of  Feb.  1. 19S7] 
MOMXT  csAxaBas  AU  nr  aoaxh 


The  money  diangers  are  In  again. 

y^Mir  years  ago  President  BooeereH  promised  to  drive  them 
out  of  the  temple. 

Bttt  he  only  drove  them  as  far  as  the  fMnt  door.  They  have 
bean  hiding  In  the  TceUbole  untU  after  elecUon.  Now  they  are 
creeping  bade  in  on  htm. 

This  latest  order  of  the  Federal  Reeerre  Board,  increasing  re- 
serve reqiilrements  of  member  banks.  Is  New  Deal  sabotage. 

The  eaeuee  is  future  danger  of  inflation. 

The  immediate  effect  is  a  stiffening  of  Interest  rates— on  Oov- 
erament  as  weU  m  inlvate  loans.  It  wlU  add  at  least  half  a 
Bwoent  to  the  rate  on  fifteen  billion  short-term  Oovemment  notes 
iSieh  are  being  renewed  from  week  to  week.  Half  a  percent  on 
ttteen  bUlloti  le  eevmty-flve  milUoo  a  year  for  the  bankers— one 
email  Item  in  tbe  cost  of  this  prophylaxis  against  the  future  pos- 
alhlUty  of  tnflatlon 

ThlB  la  the  sucond  inereaee  in  reeerve  requliemoats  within  9 
months.  The  two  Increasee  freaae  three  and  a  half  billion  of 
credit  cuRsncy.  Thia  huge  sum  Is  removed  from  our  eoonomie 
system.  That  many  lees  dollars  can  bs  qient.  lent.  Thus,  the 
market  tar  doUara,  aa  reflected  tn  mterest  rates  on  notes,  bonds, 
and  mflstgagaa,  le  strengthened. 

U  le  <l^g  to  dollars  what  Secretary  WUlace  did  to  little  pigs. 
Mit  the  mousy  changera,  who  denounced  the  slaughter  of  pigs. 
tn  applauding  the  fkesutng  of  doUara.    This  Is  their  Inning 

AM  to  ttkeee  It  wan  n  Board  ocdos  sterUlaatkm  of  gcdd.  by  which 
tbe  united  Stataa  TkeafRsry  pays  Interest  to  bankets  for  all  the  gold 
It  is  compelled  to  buy.  Add  the  announced  policy  of  Secretary 
If orgenthau  to  carry  more  than  a  billion  doUar  Oovonment  de- 
*itif»«»«^  matntafaed  by-«hort-term  notes,  on  which  the 
t  coOeel  tntersat.  and  na  wonder  tbe  money  changera  rejoice. 

»_M  rneiris  requirement  Is  a  banking  practioe  peculiar  to  this 
country,  and  gensnlly  admitted  as  Inefleettve  In  saf  egarding  banka. 
It  warn  lir^**ii*^!  after  the  OtvQ  War  to  lestore  ooDfldence.  The 
OovanwM&t.  and  later  the  Stataa.  reqnlrBd  banks  to  carry 
w  aUnlsBum  peroentegea  of  their  demand  and  time  depo^ta  In 
•ttlMT  tn  their  vaulte  or  on  d«poalt  in  other  banks  or  In 
dj  Mgotlabls  asenilties. 

Of  ooona.  tkle  waatbs  one  aapsct  of  banking  whldi  the  banktf 
eooM  be  ■ijiiilsil  to  take  care  of  for  himself,  which  Is  tbe  atutude 
o<  eveqr  oOmt  ^an***-^  cyetem  in  the  wortd.  If  a  banker  does  not 
ksep  rw"^  csab  on  band,  or  wtthln  quiofc  reach,  to  meet  his 
day  t»  4t9  teaulie—ents.  be  Is  soon  out  of  buslnses  The  safsty 
tMlar  Is  a«*  whsMiw  tbe  bank  baa  M  oris  peteo^  cash  on  band, 
bus  bMV  tlHS  ottMT  gi  psroant  of  its  dspoaltB  la  lavestML    X«gal- 


li^^vs  are  misleading  because  they  focus  pubUe  and  Govern- 

nuMit  &tt«ntian  on  the  less  easential  factor. 
^^T    Si  SSiid  the  practice  from  ClvU  War  days,  and 
made  it  the  basis  of  our  Federal  Reserve  System,  which  can  serve 
a  very  useful  function.    Every  member  bank  is  required  to  keep  a 
eertaUi  percentage  of  ite  depcelts  on  deposit  at  its  regional  Reeerve 


After  ifav  1  theee  mlnlmxun  reserve  requirements  will  run  as 
bl2i  as  28  Jercent.  If  a  banker  places  SIOOW)  to  the  credit  of  a 
SSrtomer  onhls  note.  $26,000  of  tMs  credit  must  be  sent  to  the 
nwlcmal  Reserve  bank.  The  banker  must  charge  a  higher  interest 
rSto  compensate  for  the  large  portion  of  his  funds  which  are 
fitaen  in  reserve  requirements  upon  which  he  draws  no  return. 

So  higher  reserve  requirements  mean  higher  interest  rat«.  not 
only  bytaklng  money  out  of  the  market,  but  by  adding  to  the 

The  conservatives  wanted  to  let  the  depression  cure  Itaelf.  The 
claasic  formula  for  this  self-cure  is  lower  interest.^  Depression 
Blows  up  borrowing,  renders  capital  idle.  Idle  capital  offers  itself 
at  lower  and  lower  Interest  iintil  business  takes  advantage  of 
favorable  terms  to  start  borrowing  again. 

■nxls  is  but  one  aspect  of  that  grand  old  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand which  the  money  chaager  loves  to  quote  to  the  farmer  and 
the  laborer  but  which  he  hates  to  apply  to  himself. 

We  are  warned  that  if  Interest  rates  go  much  lower,  capital  wlU 
strike,  refuse  to  lend.  WeU  and  good.  Capital  has  the  same  right 
to  strike  as  labor.  If  capiUl  refuses  to  lend  at  unfairly  low  rates, 
that  condition  will  correct  itself.  Bxisiness  must  offer  better  rates 
to  break  the  strike.  Government  does  not  have  to  step  in  to  pro- 
tect capital. 

This  country  is  on  the  road  to  recovery. 

But  it  is  far  from  complete  recovery.  ■ 

The  danger  of  an  uncontrollable  inflationary  boom  Is  so  remote 
that  estrone  measures  are  out  of  order. 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  Marrlner  S.  Eccles,  reminds  tis  ctf  the 
young  doctor  who  became  excited  when  he  saw  his  patient  recover- 
ing from  a  chill.  So  the  doctw  clapped  an  icebag  on  the  patients 
head  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  fever. 

Oiu-  conunodi^  index  is  still  some  16  points  below  the  1930  level, 
generally  accepted  as  normal.  The  volume  <rf  national  business  is 
fifteen  billions  below  normal.    We  still  have  9.000.000  unemployed. 

If  there  be  danger,  it  Is  In  speculation  on  the  stock  and  com- 
modity markets,  which  can  be  curbed  by  special  measures  without 
putUng  brakes  on  aU  business. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  holds  two  and  a  half  billions  of 
Government  securities  which  it  could  seU  through  the  open-market 
committee  to  reduce  reserves.  The  Government  could  reduce  its 
working  balance  by  nearly  a  billion  dollars.  All  these  normal  meas- 
ures could  be  taken  without  adding  to  the  cost  of  government, 
without  burdening  business  by  higher  Interest  rates,  without 
retarding  recovery. 

Why  has  the  c^en-market  committee  been  Inactive? 

What  has  the  Reserve  Board  done  to  speed  recovery,  to  lower 
consumer  credit  rates,  to  aid  flood  rehabilitation? 

Why  has  the  Reserve  Board  chosen  to  put  on  the  brakes  by  the 
one  method  which  thus  serves  the  money  changers? 

The  President  should  be  on  gxuird. 


Neutrality 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  POPE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  3  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  Feb.  1), 

1937 


EDZTOBIAL  AND  ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  permission  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rxcosd  a  cranmimication  published  in  the 
New  York  Times,  entitled  "Standardised  Neutrality",  signed 
by  James  Wallace,  president  of  Macalester  College.  St.  Paul. 
Minn.:  also  an  editorial  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
oi  the  same  date  entitled  "Neutrality  Again." 

There  bebig  no  objection,  the  c(»nmunication  and  editorial 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro,  as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times  of  Jan.  37.  IMT] 
OtUKOiMsazxD  NxuraALiTT — Vnaat  Poucr  fob  Au.  Casks  RwusmcD 

AS  HOBAI.  COWAUUCB 

To  the  Edxtob  or  ms  New  Yobk  Tnczs: 

To  set  \ip  a  policy  of  neutrality  to  be  followed  In  aU  cases  when- 
ever and  wherever  war  ahaU  break  out  without  any  regard  to  th« 


__  Involved  must  be 

ardloJB  or  that  of  a  man  or  nation  devoid  of  any  aenae  of  akonl 

values. 

Such  polley  Is  following  the  line  of  least  resistance.  It  Is  safety 
before  principle.  It  Is  peace  at  any  prloe.  It  la  the  poUoy  of  the 
orleat  that  went  by  on  the  other  side.  It  Is  flat  denial  of  tbe 
moral  unity  of  the  world.  It  Is  aiding  the  strong  nation  as  against 
the  weak. 

The  asBumpttoB  of  tb»  defenders  of  a  fixed  poUoy  of  OMitrallty 
that  both  parfclea  to  a  war  are  aUke  guilty  or  that  It  Is  Imposwlhie 
to  t^  which  Is  the  more  guUty  Is  rarely  true.  We  had  no  trouble 
at  an  In  telling  who  was  the  mote  guilty  when  J^ian.  despite  the 
protest  of  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  made  war  on  China 
and  set  up  her  pcqppet  goTemment  over  Mandiurla.  Inst  aa  con- 
spicuous and  oifenalve  was  Mussolini's  guilt  when  In  deflance  of 
the  organiaed  efforts  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  with  cynical 
disregard  of  Itaty^  membership  In  the  BicUogg  Pact  he  sent  his 
legions  to  conquer  Ethiopia. 


■aiUMD  OOWmBBSEOWi^ 

There  Is  one  fatal  objection  to  a  fixed  poUey  of  neutrality: 
It  Is  not  In  the  power  of  Congress  to  control  the  conscience  of  the 
American  people.  Tibey  think  and  read  too  much.  They  h£ve  a 
wholesome  senss  of  Justice,  rank  hatred  of  tyranny,  and  warm 
attachment  to  ctvO  and  rdlglous  Uberty.  Theee  great  virtues  are 
the  v«y  llfeblood  of  the  Nation.  Action  by  Oongrees  sssklng  to 
beUttle  or  to  suppress  their  conscientlouB  ensrclse  would  either  faU 
Or  it  would  wwn^en  the  moral  fiber  of  the  people. 

In  reply  to  this  chain  of  reasoning,  I  can  hear  some  padflst 
answer:  "So  you  propoee  to  Invotve  the  United  Statea  In  all  the 
wars  that  arise  In  the  worldt"  Far  team  It.  I  propose,  for  the 
honor  and  good  name  of  the  United  Stataa  and  for  the  peace  of 
the  world.  &at  our  country  Uve  up  to  the  KeUogg  Pact,  outlaw- 
ing war  as  a  featuie  of  national  p(4lcy,  not  only  In  letter  but  in 
tpMt,  not  only  In  the  eoodanuiatlon  of  the  anrcrt  act  of  war  but 
also  in  its  clear  hnpUeatldna.  More  than  any  other  nation  la  tbe 
TThlted  States  the  father  of  that  world-embracing  covenant  and 
It  solemnly  behooves  Washington  to  stand  by  the  doctrine  It 
enimdates  with  all  the  Influence  and  fidelity  it  can  command. 

What  should  our  Government  have  done  when  Mussolini  went 
off  (m  his  military  ran^wge  against  Ethiopia?  It  should  have  re- 
minded him  of  Italy's  signature  to  the  Kellogg  Pact,  that  this 
Oovemment  regards  his  war  on  Ethiopia  as  a  fiagrant  breach  of 
that  solemn  traaty.  that  the  United  States  accepts  the  KsUogg 
Pact  not  only  In  Ita  obvious  meaning  but  It  accepts  Its  plain  Im- 
plication, that  the  covenant  not  only  forbids  the  overt  act  of  war 
but  It  forbids  an  its  members  from  lending  aid,  oomfort,  sym- 
pathy, or  suppcort  to  any  natkm  that  willfuUy  breaks  that  cove- 
nant. Oonslstentty  with  this  interpretation  of  the  pact  the  United 
States  forbids  aU  shipments  to  Italy  of  military  and  other  siqqtUes 
which  win  aid  that  country  in  carrying  out  her  wlUful  breach  of 
the  pact  she  voluntarily  signed;  that  this  Government  regrets 
extremely  that  the  course  Italy  Is  pursuing  Is  bound  to  affect 
very  unfavorably  the  traditional  frioMlship  and  admiration  which 
America  long  cherished  for  the  Italian  Bq>ubUc  and  which  it 
desires  earnestly  to  continue. 


XEXOOO  PACT 

Such  a  declaration  would  have  commanded  the  high  respect 
Of  aU  the  peace-loving  nations  of  the  world.  It  would  have  «x- 
preesed  the  de^  convictions  of  the  American  people.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Government  at  Washington  has  allowed  the  KeUogg 
Pact  to  fall  so  completely  mto  eclipse  that  It  must  seem  to  the 
world  at  large  that  the  United  States  regards  the  pact  outlawing 
war  as  little  nxae  than  an  izideeoent  dream. 

There  are  several  facts  that  Oongress  and  the  Government  do 
not  eeem  to  have  realized:  Treaties,  pacts,  covenants  do  not  «i- 
fcroe  themselvce.  Treaties  not  Uved  up  to  or  enforced  speedily 
become  dead  lettera.  Standing  for  world  peaoe  means  aooapttng 
resptmsibiUty-  America  being  one  of  tbe  most  powcsful  and  in- 
fluentlal  of  the  nations  that  honestly  bdleve  in  world  peaoe  has 
corresponding  reqponBfblllty  and  aooountabUlty  for  the  matnte- 
nanoe  of  that  peace. 

But  protoab^  the  most  damning  argument  against  ttie  Used 
policy  of  neutrality  Is  that  It  wiU  have  the  hearty  approval  of 
Hitler.  MussoUnl.  and  the  mlUtary  ougarehy  of  Jvprnn.  It  was 
Mussolini  only  of  foreign  sUtesmen  who  approved  csir  aeutrallty 
In  Italy's  war  on  Ethiopia. 

Following  the  policy  of  the  dam  which  closes  Its  tfien  when 
danger  threatens  win  never  drive  the  war  god  from  this  earth. 

Jaios  Wa&lacb, 
President  KmerUu*.  Macalester  CcOege. 

St.  PauIv  Mnar.,  January  24, 1937. 
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The  Ssnate  CoBuntttee  on  Foreign  Balai 
it.    and   may   begin   today    to   constdi 
"neutraUty"  plan.    It  proposes  several 
Undsr  the  pmaunt  act  the  PrssldaBt  is 
bargo  on  *^aim8.  »■»»»»«■«»' »mo»«,  and 
he  finds  that  a  stete  of  war  exist 
more  foreign  stotss."    The  new  plan  would  reciiilrs  htm  to 
an  embaigo  also  In  ttie  caae  of  ail  *^:M1  wars",  if  they 
such  msgnltnde  that  tbe  shipment  of  anns  from  this  ei 
would  tbrsatsn  to  Invalva  us.    Also,  tt  would  rsqnirB  li 
natrtct  the  shipment  of  "certain  artldss  or  materials  In 


or 

■pp*y 

of 


If  each  aetloo  were  rlmmsd  neeesavy  to  safe- 
guard the  peace  and  neutraUty  of  the  Ulalted  Statea.  It  would 
be  the  President's  du^  to  q>eclfy  theee  artldea  and  matatlala. 
and  the  list  might  Indude  cotton,  copper.  oU.  stsel.  autoanobtlea. 
and.  since  aodsm  war  M  a;iarga-acale  v«itnrs,  vtrtoaUy  anything 
else  that  we  produoa. 

The  new  law  would  thus  broaden  the  preesnt  stattuto  In  two 
respects,  but  it  would  not  change  the  phUosophy  behind  tt.  Oon- 
gress would  sun  be  attempting  to  preecrlbe  by  law  a  foreign  policy 
appllcahle  to  aU  posiahle  smaqienciBs.  and  thia  poUey  would  be  one 
of  taking  to  the  storm  cellar  and  barring  the  door  In  the  event  of 
any  Important  threat  to  peace  devdoping  In  any  part  of  the  world. 
Our  tsoiatkm  In  aueh  dreumstanoee  would  be  as  eooipleto  as  Oon- 
gress could  make  It.  We  would  make  no  distinction  tn  our  sm- 
bargoes  betweeu  the  aggifsor  and  his  victim,  between  the  criminal 
violator  of  Intrmatlonal  law  and  the  nations  which  uphold  It, 
between  the  tyrant  and  defender  of  our  own  democratic  traditions. 

This  poUcy  of  isolatKm  and  this  repudiation  of  rssponslbUlty 
doubtless  represent  tbe  dominant  opinion  of  Oongrsss  aad  the 
country  at  the  moment.  But  tt  would  be  difleult  to  argue  that 
the  resolution  now  before  Oongress  represents  Amolcan  courage 
and  idealism  at  thetr  best,  and  equally  dttteult  to  believe  that  tt  Is 
actual^  as  weU  adaptsd  to  the  adilevement  of  Ita  puipoto  the 
maintenanoe  ai  the  United  States  at  peace — as  a  policy  which  threw 
the  weight  of  our  Influence  behind  an  organised  effort  to  avert  tbe 
outbreak  of  war  ttsdf . 


Congressmmn  Celler's  Bill  for  a  Fcdermllj  Coo- 
troHed  Pmn  Amerkmii  Broadcasting  Statioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OV  NEW  YOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATTVES 
Wednesday,  February  3, 193? 

lir.  CBASBR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  this  day  offered  a  hill 
authorizing  the  Navy  Departmoxt  to  eonstruot  and  main- 
tain a  Oovemment  radio  tutMKlcasting  station  to  be  called 
the  Pan  American  Radio  Station,  with  such  power  and 
equiinnent  as  will  enable  such  station  effectively  to  transmit 
programs  to  aU  parts  at  the  world,  and  particularly,  to 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  with  sufflcient  signal 
strength  to  permit  programs  to  be  rebroadcast  in  aU  coun- 
tries of  the  Pan  American  Union. 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  is  in- 
structed to  provide  programs  of  national  and  international 
Interest.  There  is  to  be  aMxtvriated  $750,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  such  station,  and  furthermore,  an  annual  ap- 
propriation ot  $100,000  a  year  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance. 

Tlie  plan  and  purpose  of  such  legislation  has  had  the 
approval  wl  oicouragement  of  reqnnsible  oOlclalB  of  the 
Department  of  State,  Departmoit  of  the  Interior,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Federal  Communications  Commiosion, 
Matianal  Conunlttee  on  Education  by  Radio,  and  the  Pan 
American  Unkm.  Also,  such  project  has  already  had  tbe 
aiKMtyval  fgiecifically  <a  President  Rooaevdt,  Secretary  of 
State  Hull,  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Swanson.  It  grows 
out  of  the  radio  resolution  adapied  January  10S2  at  lioa- 
tevideo  by  the  Seventh  International  Conf  eranee  of  tbe 
North,  Oratzal,  and  South  American  countries  fonnlnfl  tbe 
ai  sister  Repnhitps  d  tbe  Pan  American  Uakm. 

Each  American  natifon  participating  at  tbe  contewpce 
agreed  to  set  up  shut-wave  tntwdcasting  stations  and  to 
broadcast  such  iwograms  as  to  cement  bonds  of  fricDdihip 
and  cultural  understandiDg  between  tbe  peoplea  ftf  tbe  21 
countries  of  the  Pan  Amwiran  Union. 

■me  radio  quectrum  by  international  comity  has  been  di- 
vided into  a  dcflntte  nomber  of  bands  of  freqaendea.  Wtthtai 
each  frequency  band  only  a  ecrtain  nnmber  at  diort-wave 
broadcasting  stations  can  fanction.  In  all  the  worid  there 
are  no  more  iniieilfTitl  or  "empty"  fhaimeh  for  new  dmrt- 
wave  broadcastinf  statinna.  except  one;  that  Is  the  channel 
preempted  at  tbe  Montevideo  conference  far  csdusive  use 
of  Pan  American  BepobUca^ 
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Pmldmt  lUwwfdk.  In  panumiice_rf  soA^^ 
to  tceord  with  oar  ateter  Mtions.  teroea  Ewcuttv^ 
M72.  dated  December  X  1M3.  making  avaflaUe  for  the 
Xn^ted  mates  Goferament  the  foUowlng  fregueiMdes:  6^20 
kUocydes,  ^.650  kflocjdes,  11.730  kilocycles,  15.130  kilocyclee. 
aad  2450  kllocyclea.  ^  ^  .    . 

m  pursuance  of  wch  Executive  order  a  station  was  to  oe 
Kt  up  in  Washington.  D.  C^  under  the  joint  control  and 
auspices  of  the  State  Department  and  Navy  Dcpartoent. 
The  sUtion  was  never  set  up.  Many  obstacles  were  thrwn 
across  the  path  of  this  much^jeeded  reform  by  misgui^ 
indseMshVowns.  It  Is  feared  that  this  would  be  the 
entering  wedge  Into  governmental  control  of  radio,   lliat  Is 

ridiculous. 
I  am  a  Arm  believer  in  private  Initiative,  I  do  not  want  to 

slam  the  door  to  the  face  of  the  efficiency,  enterprise,  and 
resourcefulness  of  private  ownership.  Our  radio  system, 
despite  oertato  beeetting  evils  of  commercialism,  is  yet  the 
greatest  to  the  world,  thanks  to  private  controL  But  one 
Pan  American  short-wave  stoUon.  set  up  to  pursuance  of 
the  treaty,  to  an  unassigned  channel,  on  a  noncompetitive 
basis,  win  not  to  the  slightest  militate  against  private  initia- 
tive.  It  will  not  lead  to  Gkyvemment  monc^xdy. 

Ibsee  persons  and  entities  must  now  cease  their  opposi- 
tion else  they  will  get  their  fingers  burned.  Because  of  the 
presure  against  carrying  out  the  President's  Executive 
order,  I  have  totroduced  my  bin.  However,  I  specifically 
provide  for  cooperation  of  private  stations  to  the  mato- 
tenanoe  and  operation  of  the  Pan  American  broadcasting 
station. 

The  United  States  Onmmiwkmer  of  Education,  with  the 
M^yroval  of  an  advisory  council  consisting  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
and  such  other  govcnmiental  officials  as  the  President  may 
select,  may  at  certato  periods  and  under  well-defined  con- 
ditions aUow  said  Pan  American  station  to  be  used  by  a 
private  company,  provided  there  win  be  no  profit  and  no 
advertising,  and  the  programs  are  excludvely  to  the  pubUc 

toterest. 

Every  nation  to  the  world  has  a  broadcasting  station,  ez- 
oept  tbe  United  States.  Every  nation  but  our  own  can 
defend  its^  over  the  air  against  foreign  and  unfriendly  at- 
Uxks,  For  ezamide.  the  Fascist  and  Communist  govern- 
ments are  growing  bolder  every  day  to  their  proselyting 
activities.  National  boundaries  mean  nothing.  The  sover- 
eignty of  no  nation  is  respected.    Surely  some  antidote  is 
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Theie  are  a.000.000  short-wave  receiving  sets  to  this  coun- 
try, and  the  number  is  mounting  daUy  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Such  Increasing  short-wave  reontivi^  ml^t  weU  command 
a  Federal  itatlqn 

Sodi  a  Federal-eontroBed  station  could  be  used  (1)  to 
ereate  good  wffl  between  this  and  other  nations.  (2)  to 
eradicate  totematlonal  misunderstanding,  and  (3)  to  de- 
velop two-way  trade  between  the  Xtoited  States  and  other 
nations  by  propagandising  for  our  own  products,  indicating 
to  foreigners  tiw  worthwhlleness  of  our  goods  and  encour- 
aging ImpottatlODS  of  our  goods.  In  this  way  we  wffl  further 
the  pui  poses  of  the  administration  to  tocreastog  fondgn 
trade  hw  alovlementtng  the  activitiCB  of  Secretary  of  State 
Hun  and  the  President  through  the  reciprocal  trade  treaties. 

lite  types  of  programs  available  mi^t  weU  be  the  fcdlow- 

ing: 

A.  For  Pan  American  use: 

First  Tlie  eoocerts  given  at  the  Pan  American  Union  at 
regular  totervals.  togettker  with  other  events  of  tnter-Ameri- 
caa  diaracter  which  are  hekl  at  the  litotan.  such  as  Pan 
atwTiftfTi  oonfereDoes,  addresses  ddivered  on  the  occasion 
of  the  obaervaaoe  of  Pan  American  Day.  and  other  similar 


(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 

it) 


Seeond.  Iteportant  events  to  whidi  hli^  oflldals  of  the 
Gofemment  participate;  fer  tnstsnre,  the  message  of  the 
■t  ttie  opeati^  searion  of  Oongress,  and  other 


addresses  that  may  be  delivered  by  tiJe  President  and  by 
other  high  officials  of  the  Oovernment. 

Third.  Concerts  by  some  of  the  great  musical  organiza- 
tions of  the  United  States;  for  example,  the  NewYork  Phil- 
harmonic, the  Boston  Symphony,   and  the   PhUadelphia 

Orchestra.  ^ 

Fourth.  Programs  of  music  by  North  American  composers 
as  played  regularly  by  the  service  bands  to  Washington— 
the  united  States  Army  Band,  the  Navy  Band,  and  the 

Marine  Band.  .        ,. 

Fifth.  Outstanding  productions  of  the  theater,  such  as  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Co.,  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera. 

B.  For  national  and  Pan  American  service: 

First.  Addresses  by  the  President. 

Second.  Addresses  by  members  of  the  Cabtoet. 

mird.  Addresses  by  congressional  leaders. 

Ptourth.  Addresses  by  heads  of  commissions,  departments, 
bureaus,  and  so  forth 

Fifth.  Account  and  toterpretation  of  various  governmental 

activities. 

Sixth.  National  events: 

(a)  Opening  of  Congress  and  other  important  sessions. 
Fourth  of  July  ceremonies. 
Ceremonies  at  Arlington. 

Account  of  Army  inspections  and  drills.  

Account  of  Navy  inspections  and  maneuvers. 
Graduation  ceremonies  at  Naval  Academy  at  Annap- 
olis and  MUltary  Academy  at  West  Potot. 

(g)  Dedications. 

(h)  Conferences,  national  and  totemationaL 

<i)  National  athletic  events. 

C.  For  national  service: 

First.  Aims,  functions,  and  policies  of  government,  cur- 
rent governmental  activities;  Congress;  officials  in  action; 
the  new  arms  of  government;  debates  and  discussions  about 
current  govenmiental  problems;  toterpretation  and  obey- 
ance  of  laws.  ^^ 

Second.  Economics  and  government;  health  and  sodal 
welfare;  education  and  culture;  recreation;  history  of  the 
country  and  its  institutions;  patriotism;  national  resources; 
todustrial  development;  labor. 

Third-  Home  economics;  farm  and  home  periods;  crop 
reports;  road  conditions;  weather  reports;  storm  warnings; 
public  and  national  parks;  law  enforcement;  safety  of  life; 
fire  prevention;  preservation  of  forests. 

Ftourth-  The  raticmalization  of  public  life  by  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  type  of  statesman  and  a  new  type  of  voter. 

D.  Fttr  educaticm  (the,  material  under  this  heading  appUes 
to  both  Pan  American  and  national  broadcasts) : 

Under  a  rather  large  scope  this  includes  vocaticmal  guid- 
ance, literature,  music,  arts,  drama,  geograjdiy,  history, 
civics,  nature  study,  and  languages  (Spanish  and  English 
reciprocal  lectures). 

Proper  use  of  radio  wiU  affect  the  process  and  scope  of 
education  wlUi  results  quite  as  revolutionary  as  followed 
the  mventlon  of  the  printing  press. 

By  applying  this  new  instnunentality  of  commtmications  to 
education,  costs  may  be  reduced  and  quaUty  improved. 

The  bin  foUows: 

A  bill  ftuthorlzlng  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  construct  and 
mthintmin  a  Qovemment  radio  broadcasting  station;  authorizing 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  to  provide  pro- 
grams of  national  and  international  Interest;  malting  necessary 
appnq;>rlatlans  for  the  construction,  maintenance,  and  (q)eraUon 
of  the  station  and  production  of  programs  therefor;  and  for 
other  purpoaea 

Be  it  enacted,  efe.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  he.  and  he 
Is  hereby,  authorised  and  Instructed  to  construct  a  radio  broad- 
casting station  of  such  power  and  xislng  such  equipment  as  win 
effectively  transmit  programs  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and 
from  this  country  to  other  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
upon  high  frequencies  assigned  by  the  Praldent  and  allocated  to 
broadcasting,  with  sufficient  signal  strength  to  permit  the  same 
to  be  xebroadcast  In  those  countries.  The  said  station  shaU  be 
located  In  the  vicinity  of  Washington  D.  C.  the  exact  locatlooof 
said  station  to  be  adeeted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The 
Station  T>*»"  be  known  as  th*  Tan  American  Xtadlo  Statloa." 


Brno.  2.  There  is  authorized  to  ba  amtroprlated  the  sum  of 
ITTOO.OOO,  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  ottierwlae  appro- 
priated, for  the  construction  of  the  Pan  American  Radio  Station, 
laetndlng  hiitldHign.  land,  stndlo  eqolpmant.  Unes,  and  aU  ^ipa- 
ratus  and  equlpiiMat  Inckteot  to  the  effective  operation  thereof. 

Sbc.  3.  Then  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the  sum 
of  S1(X),000  annually,  oat  of  any  .money  In  the  Ttessury  not  other- 
wlae  appropriated,  to  be  cxpaided  by  tne  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for 
the  operatkm  and  malntenaaoe  of  the  Pan  Amerioaa  Badk>  Sta- 
tion. The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Is  charged  with  aU  duties  Inci- 
dent to  the  proper  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  said  station. 

Sac.  4.  Tlie  United  States  Commkwloner  of  Bdueatlon  shall  be  In 
dMurge  of  aU  i»ogiMnw  for  the  Pan  American  Radio  Station.  He 
shaU  provide  and/or  arrange  for  programs,  which  wlU  render  a 
distinct  national  and/or  International  service  and  which  win  pro- 
mote a  better  understanding  among  the  repubUes  of  the  American 
eontlnmt  and  will  ba  of  edoeatlonal  and  coltuxal  value. 

The  general  poUcies  to  be  foltowed  govemlog  ttie  operation  of 
the  Pan  American  Badlo  Station  shall  be  detarmlned  by  an  ad- 
visory councU  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Director 
Oefneral  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
nnwwr>iiriiw>tinm«  OommlssUm.  tbs  United  Statea  Onmrntwloner 
of  Education,  or  such  alteriuites  as  they  may  designate,  and  such 
other  Government  oflldals  as  the  President  may  select:  Provided. 
The  total  membetaiilp  of  said  advisory  oouncfl  shall  not  exceed 
nine  persons. 

The  programs  broadcast  by  the  Pan  American  Radio  Station  may 
be  rebroadcast  by  any  station  the  emissions  of  which  are  intended 
to  be  received  by  the  general  public.  No  commercial  advertising 
shaU  be  permitted  In  the  programs  transmitted  by  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Radio  Station. 

Sec.  6.  For  the  production  of  radio  fxograms.  Including  rental 
of  technical  fadlltiea,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  Ofllce  of  Education.  Department  of  tbm  Intertor,  such 
sum  as  may  be  neeassary  annually,  said  appropelatlan  to  be  paid 
out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  iqsproprlated. 

Sbc.  6.  The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  with  the 
approval  of  the  advisory  council.  shaU.  In  his  discretion,  permit 
wfal  qualified,  privately  owned  eommerclal  radio  coa^;)anles,  actu- 
ally operating  efllc^t  stations,  to  use,  wtthotit  charge,  said 
Pan  American  Badlo  Station  and  its  facilities,  during  such  tlmss 
and  period  and  \mder  such  terms  and  conditions  as  to  said  Com- 
missioner with  the  approval  of  said  coimcU  may  seem  }tBt  and 
proper,  having  In  mind  always  that  the  Pan  AmMiran  Badlo 
Station  is  a  govemmentally  controlled  facility,  provided: 

(1)  Such  privilege  to  such  private  eompcmy  Is  exercised  with- 
out prollt  to  said  company. 

(a)  The  programs  contributed  by  said  privat^y  owned  com- 
pany are  stdtabty  controlled  and  censored  by  said  Commissioner 
at  ■dueatton. 

(3)  Said  prtvUa^e  to  such  privately  owned  company  may  be 
withdrawn  at  any  time  without  notice  by  said  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

(4)  Sn^  prognons  shall  neither  directly,  indirectly,  or  remotely. 
Involve  the  broadoastlng  of  any  adverUslng.  and  shaU  be  eselu- 
slvely  in  the  public  Interest. 

(5)  Any  use  of  the  facilities  of  such  Pan  American  Radio  Station 
as  afareaald  to  soeh  privately  owned  company  does  not  interfere 
with  or  militate  agalDst  the  general  putpoaes  of  this  act. 

Commissioner  George  Henry  Payne,  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oonnnunicattons  Oommissicm.  is  very  modi  Interested  In 
the  proposaL  I  espoused  this  cause  after  several  confer- 
ences with  him— for  whom  I  have  an  affectionate  regard. 
He  spoke  before  the  Graduate  School  oi  Business  Adminis- 
tration, Harvard  Unlvasity,  Boston.  January  11, 1937. 

When  a  little  ovn*  a  year  ago  Commissioner  Payne  dis- 
cussed at  Syracuse  Uhiversity  the  propoeed  Govemmeot 
short-wave  broadcasting  staticms  whidi  had  been  phmned 
tot  several  years,  and  whidi  had  been  entlnmiastically  sup- 
ported, not  only  by  hi^  officials  of  the  Government,  includ- 
ing the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
the  President  himself,  but  also  the  communication  leaders 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  he — CommlssiODer  Pajme — men- 
tioned at  the  same  time  that  certain  unscrupulous  and  mis- 
guided captains  of  Industry  were  attempting  to  Mock  the 
entire  project,  even  thougli  they  recogidzed  Its  great  im- 
portance from  a  national  standpoint,  merely  because  at 
some  later  date  it  might  be  looked  upon  as  the  entering 
wedge  for  the  Government  operation  ol  all  broadcasting. 
He  tried  to  point  out  the  absurdity  of  such  a  poiritioa,  abow- 
ing  that  a  station  of  this  sort,  far  from  leading  in  that 
direction,  would  rattier  tend  to  aOay  the  fean  of  those  who 
have  felt  that  broadcasting  is  in  ttie  hands  of  a  selfish 
minority  whose  only  object  is  to  exploit  the  public  with 
commercial  nostrums  tar  their  own  financial  enrichment. 
The  plans  for  this  Pan  American  station  provided  as  a 
definite  st^  In  the  crmentlng  of  the  bonds  of  friendship 
and  the  cultural  understanding  between  the  nations  on  the 


Western  Heminnhrre,  the  aettint  up  of  govemmeotal 
wave-broadcasting  stationa  In  each  of  the  participating  oonn- 
tries.  These  stations  were  to  be  tned  in  "promottav  brtter 
understanding  among  the  republics  of  the  American  eoott- 
noit  through  the  broartcaatlng"  of  ^rtiabever  would  tend 
to  give  these  American  couiiiries  a  better  undeiatandliw  of 
one  another.  In  accordance  with  the  idan  that  ttia  United 
States  was  to  take  the  lead  In  the  devdopoMnt  of  this 
project,  an  Executive  order  of  the  President  was  Issuad.  allo- 
cating radio  frequencies  for  a  peopoaed  station  In  Warii- 
ington,  D.  C.  Tlie  Berne  bureau  was  notified  that  these 
frequencies  had  been  aet  aside:  an  engineering  survey  was 
made.  And  that  was  as  far  as  the  matter  had  gone  when. 
a  year  ago.  Commissioner  Payne  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  reaaona  for  the  long  delay  was  nu?pua>d  to 
be  the  clever  opposition  of  eommcroial  Intererts  wha  had 
apparently  succeeded  in  opposing  the  building  of  this  station 
on  the  ground  that  it  might  be  the  entering  wedge  of  Oov- 
onment  epntecl  and  operation  of  broadeasting. 

He  stated  then  that  unless  ooostructive  steps  are  taken 
by  the  industry  itself  to  dean  up  aome  of  the  <Hr***^ 
violations  of  pidklic  confidence  and  support,  Gongraai  Itadf 
will  be  obliged  to  take  an  active  hand  in  the  matter. 
Among  other  things  Payne  said: 


One  of  the  first  steps  m  the  develqpmant  at  a  nattonal  poiley, 
partlculariy  a  poUcy  dealing  with  our  foreign  frieaSa.  la  Cba  oon- 
structlon  of  a  national  broadoastlng  station  ownad  and  oontroUed 
solely  by  the  United  States.  Every  other  nation  In  the  worM  has 
such  a  station. 

Every  other  nation  in  the  wortd  is  prepared  to  defend  ItasK 
over  the  air  from  the  attack  of  foreign  or  unfriendly  agfpcies. 

Every  other  nation  in  the  world  Is  prepared  to  see  that  the 
world  understands  Its  point  of  view  and  yet  this  Nation.  Where 
the  greatest  development  of  radio  has  taken  place.  Is  abaolutsly 
without  control  over  the  eonunerclal  taterests  within  Its  Ofwa 
borders,  and  outside  of  Its  borders  Is  at  the  mercy  of  every  propa 
gandldng  nation. 

We  ought  to  have  a  station  ttirough  which  the  President  of 
the  United  Statea  ooold  mptmk.  to  the  world,  partlcnlarty  at  thia 
time  of  world  unrast  and  stress. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  fears  were  fully  lustlfied,  and  that  not 
only  have  these  same  tnteresta  continued  to  Mock  the  dBvalon< 
ment  of  this  usssntlslly  American  prolect,  tout  actually  wtthln  the 
last  few  months  a  vldous  attan4>t  has  been  made  to  take  over 
from  the  Government  thsae  precknis  five  frequencies  which  were 
allocated  for  this  serrloe  by  Executive  order  of  the  President,  to 
take  them  over  for  *»«■■>""■■«■«■<  operation  on  the  apeeloua 
that  since  Uttle  prognas  had  been  made  In  ttaa  dsfalepuwl  at 
tUs  project  by  the  Oovernment  itatU.  it  It  now  naeaaaaiv  lor 
private  Interests  to  operate  stations  on  the  trequendea.  In  order  to 
protect  the  uae  of  mae  frequencies  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole. 

Payne  further  said  that  it  was  hardly  necessary  to  point 
out  that  the  very  people  who  are  urging  this  are  the  ones 
v^o  have  been  opposing  the  project  aU  along,  and  who,  until 
the  present,  have  effectively  succeeded  in  sabotaging  it. 

He  said  he  had  complete  documentary  evidence  to  support 
an  this,  indud^ig  the  names  d  the  persons  and  the  organ- 
isations involved,  and  hoped  tliat  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  wash  all  this  dirty  linen  in  puUie. 


'Spoils  System" 


This  admlnlstratlan  has  done  more  to  revive  Uie 
tern"  than  any  administration  since  the  dajv  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

The  reeords  dlscloee  there  are  approrimately  898,000  non-dvfi- 
sei  ilcii  empk^ees  cm  the  pay  roU  of  the  Government. 

This  bUl  proposes  to  tresae  Into  oOee  for  life  tba  tbauaands 
thousands  of  first-,  second-,  and  third-class  postmastem  who 
appointed  under  the  so-called  q>oUs  system. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JOHN  M.  ROBSION 

OF  KENTUCKT 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdaw,  Januarw  28,  tn7 

On  the  bUl  R.  B.  1881.  rrtattag  to  the  appointment  and 
of  oOoe  at  first-,  second-,  and  third-class 
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Mr.  ROB8ION  <rf  Kentucky,  lir.  Bpenker.  »>»»>»«» 
wt9»d  tv  tiM  DnocraU  in  ehargs  of  this  bffl  that  it  is  a 
gnat  f onmrd  atep  m  ttfa-mrrieB  xcf cm  and  is  •  merit 
aerrkOB  bOk  for  flzst^.  woond-,  sad  third-class  postmasters. 
This  un  does  not  cofer  other  oOcers  or  employees  of  the 
tt  meiely  cavers  the  so-called  "presidential 
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In  this  claim  of  beinc  a  real  etfil-senrice  measure.  I  chal- 
-Ifiwe  the  lood  faith  of  the  MlminlstratloD.  When  did  this 
administzation  became  interested  in  real  merit  in  »ervice  or 
Jn  stzengtheninf  the  dTil-serHoe  laws  of  this  Nation?  Gen- 
ernl  Jadwm,  when  he  became  President,  inaugurated  the 
"spoils  system"  in  making  FMenl  appointments.  He  de- 
dared  "To  the  victor  bekmg  the  gpaOM." 

It  was  under  a  Republlean  Pfesldnt  tn  the  eighties  thai  a 

real  policy  of  etva  service  and  a  real  merit  system  were 
tiuutgurated.  and  each  and  every  Repohhcan  'Mhninistra- 
ttffn  stnee  has  strengthened  the  ctvO  service  and  merit  sys- 
tem. No  administratian  since  the  days  of  Andrew  Jackson 
has  done  so  much  to  break  down  the  merit  system  and 
elTll  service  and  resuirect  the  spoils  system  as  the  present 
administration.  Daring  the  past  4  years,  hundreds  of  thou- 
Mnds  of  offlcehoMers  have  been  appointed  and  idaced  on 
the  pay  ion  without  regard  to  dvil  service.  The  records 
show  that  when  the  last  report  was  made,  there  were  325,534 
noo-dvll-eervlce  employees  of  the  IMeral  Government,  and 
of  coarse,  in  practically  every  instance  ttiese  Jobs  have  gone 
as  a  reward  to  Democrat  politicians  and  faithful  N^ 


, 


On  July  11.  Ifl9.  a  RepuhUcan  Congress  passed  an  act 
providing  prefei«noes  to  honorably  discharged  soldiers,  saU- 
on.  and  marines,  and  owtain  members  of  their  families. 
Ukider  this  administratton  that  salutary  law  has  been,  time 
and  time  again,  ignored. 

Ararth-dass  postmasters  have  been  under  dvil  service 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  this  administration  has  thrown 
oat  of  their  ofBoes  th<wisap«i^  of  fourth-class  postmasters  on 
one  pretext  or  another.  The  main  reason  for  their  being 
thrown  out  was  the  fact  that  they  were  Republicans  and  it 
was  desired  to  make  places  for  Democrats. 

Ihis  administration  has  watted  for  4  long  years  to  bring 
in  this  biU  to  place  first-,  second-,  and  third-class  post- 
masters undo*  dvil  service.  It  has  talcen  ample  time  to 
remove  practically  every  Republican  postmaster  of  the  first. 
second,  or  third  class  in  the  United  States,  and  I  under- 
stand the  only  places  irtiere  Republican  postmasters  of 
either  one  of  these  classes  are  still  in  office  is  where  the 
Democrat  politicians  have  been  unable  to  agree  on  Demo- 
crats to  take  their  places. 

Now  after  the  Democrats  have  filled  all  these  places  they 
*wm*  along  with  this  biU  and  provide  that  we.  in  effect, 
give  them  a  life  teiuire  of  ofBce  and  call  it  dvil-service 
reform.  If  the  system  that  has  been  in  force  for  the  last  4 
years  of  the  administration  was  a  "spoils  system",  as  the 
Democrats  now  claim,  then  all  of  these  Democrat  post- 
masters of  the  first,  second,  and  third  class  secured  their 
offices  by  means  of  the  "q;>olIs  system."  The  bill  expressly 
pcovldeB  that  postmasters  now  servhig  who  have  satisfactory 
records  diall  continue  until  their  4-year  terms  of  oflloe 
hsva  eiplred,  after  which,  under  section  2  (tf  the  biU.  they 
may  be  reappointed  noncompetitivdy  for  an  indefinite 
tenn— in  ottier  words,  they  can  hold  oBLot  for  life  without 
b^tm  required  to  compete  In  any  dvil-service  examination. 

It  the  admlnlstratioii  was  in  good  faith  and  desired  to 
tnaugurate  a  real  merit  system  for  first-,  seccmd-,  and  third- 
class  postmasters,  this  bill  should  at  least  provide  that  at 
the  end  of  the  4-year  terms  of  the  present  incumbents  they 
dioald  be  required  to  take  a  real  dvil-service  examination 
and  oOier  dttsens  should  have  the  right  to  compete,  and 
ttien  the  appdntment  should  be  made  according  to  the 
etvO-eervice  regulations.  This  bill  does  not  propose  to  do 
anythti«  like  that.  The  Democrats  say  "We  have  all  of 
these  good  Democrats  now  In  office  under  this  terrible 
*i9oOd  VBtcm'.  and  we  propose  to  give  them  a  life  tenure 


without  giving  any  other  dtlzen  a  chance  or  the  right  to 

compete." 

H  that  is  the  kind  of  dvil  service  we  are  to  have,  it  does 
not  meet  with  my  approval  If  we  are  not  going  to  have 
a  real  merit  system,  the  country  ought  to  know  it. 

The  Democratic  majority  in  this  House  has  voted  down 
every  amendment  seeking  to  make  this  a  real  dvil-service 
measure.  The  Republican  minority  offered  a  substitute  on 
its  motion  to  recommit,  an  amendment  which  would  insure 
a  real  merit  system.  This  substitute  or  amendment  offered 
by  the  Republican  minority  had.  as  I  am  advised,  the  unan- 
imous approval  of  the  National  League  for  Civil  Service  Re- 
form, and  but  for  the  political  reprisals  that  might  be  made 
it  would  have  been  openly  endorsed  by  many  of  those  in  the 
Government  service  who  are  strong  friends  of  the  merit 
system.  The  action  of  the  Democratic  majority  proves  to 
me  that  they  are  unwilling  to  accept  a  real  merit  or  a  real 
dvil-service  measure. 

This  bill  can  have  no  other  purpose  except  to  freeze  into 
office  for  life  thousands  and  thousands  <rf  first-,  second-,  and 
third-class  Democrat  postmasters.  The  md*it  ssrstem  could 
scarcely  receive  a  harder  blow  than  this.  This  measure  is 
unfair  to  the  pecvle  living  in  these  dties  and  towns  that 
are  to  be  served.  When  these  postmasters  were  mipdnted. 
no  one  dreamed  that  they  would  be  retained  for  life. 

If  it  is  thought  proper  to  inaugurate  a  policy  of  having 
the  first-,  second-,  and  third-class  postmasters  serve  for  life, 
we  should  let  the  people  of  the  Nation  know  it.  hold  a  real 
competitive  examination,  and  give  aU  of  our  dtlaens  an 
opportunity  to  ccxnpete  and  all  who  desire  and  are  inter- 
ested  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  when  such  appointments 
are  to  be  made,  and  not  wait  until  after  these  people  are 
put  into  office  for  a  4-year  term  and  then  by  legislative 
enactment  lengthen  the  term  for  life. 

CMXkTtO  FOB  TBS  FBOPUE 

There  are  no  offices  more  important  to  the  dtizens  gen- 
erally of  the  Nation  than  the  post  offices.  The  postmasters 
come  in  contact  with  practically  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  of  the  Nation.  The  kind  of  service  rendered  and  the 
treatment  accorded  have  much  to  do  with  the  attitude  of 
the  iteaple  of  the  Nation  toward  the  National  Government. 

Post  offices  do  not  exist  for  the  benefit  of  Senators,  Con- 
gressmen, or  others  in  political  life,  nor  were  they  created  to 
give  some  man  or  woman  a  job.  Their  only  purpose  is  to 
provide  service  to  the  people  of  their  several  commimities. 
and  in  the  selection  of  postmasters  it  should  clearly  appear 
that  the  applicant  is  not  only  well  equim)ed  by  character, 
habits,  training,  and  experience  to  give  to  the  people  the 
kind  of  service  to  which  they  are  entitled,  but  the  appoint- 
ment should  be  pleasing  to  the  patrons  of  the  olfice  or  to 
at  least  a  substantial  majority  of  than. 

This  is  a  very  Important  executive  office.  While  I  believe 
strongly  in  the  merit  system,  yet  I  have  nev«r  thought  it 
wise  to  name  postmasters  for  life.  Too  many  persons  named 
to  important  executive  positions  for  life  become  autocratic 
and  overbearing.  Because  of  the  daily  contact  of  postmas- 
ters with  the  goieral  public,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  4-  or 
6-year  term  at  a  time  would  be  sufficient.  If  the  postmaster 
has  rendered  efficient  service,  has  given  to  the  people  cour- 
teous treatment,  and  has  made  good,  then  he  could  be  and 
in  most  every  instance  would  be  reappointed,  and  if  the  post- 
master had  been  indifferent,  discourteous,  autocratic,  op- 
pressive, and  had  not  given  the  kind  of  service  to  whidx 
the  patrons  were  entiUed.  the  patrons  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  make  objections. 

Let  me  repeat.  If  we  are  to  have  dvil  service  first-,  second-, 
and  third-class  postmasters,  let  these  postmasters  get  Into 
office  under  and  through  dvil  service  and  not  put  them  in 
under  the  spoils  system  and  then  invoke  the  dvil  service  to 
give  them  a  life  tenure. 

While  strongly  favoring  a  real  merit  ssrstem  honestly  ad- 
ministered. I  did  not  and  shall  not  by  my  vote  i^ace  the 
stamp  of  my  aiwroval  in  effectuating  the  results  of  tha 


"kpoQs  system  of  ttiis  administration."  If  ttiis  admlnistra^ 
tion  will  bring  forward  a  real  merit  system  bill  whidi  pro- 
vides for  a  real,  honest,  impartial,  dvU-sarvlGe  exiunlnation 
and  give  all  of  our  dtiaens  an  opportunity  to  compete  in 
these  examinations  and  then  appoint  from  that  list,  it  will 
reodve  my  hearty  api^oval. 


*P«ice  hy  CoBstitatMnial  AMendment^,  or  "A  Plan 
to  Complete  the  Democratic  Processes  of  Gor- 
enunen^  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  3, 1927 


RADIO  ASXXtSSS  BT  HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW.  (^  IMDIAMA,  CHI 
FEBRUARY  2.  19S7 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Ifr.  Speaker,  by  unanimous  oonsent  of 
the  House  I  am  privileged  to  insert  in  the  Conguebsioral 
Raooaa  an  address  I  delivered  over  the  radio  last  nifl^  as 
follows: 

Wtum  I  contemplate  the  subject  wttgnfrt  to  m»  tonight,  Tesoa 
by  ConstttntloiuJ  Amendment**.  I  almoet  wlsti  an  altemauve  tttte 
had  been  added,  namely,  "Or  a  Flan  to  Oonplete  tha  Democratte 
ITooe—ea  of  aoveHnent.** 

For  what  I  intend  to  trj  to  do  toniciht  la  to  deaolbe  a  pro- 
posal I  have  IntEoduoed  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
which  not  only  would  stahUlM  peace  in  this  country  by  consti- 
tutional amendment,  but  would  complete  the  democratle  proo- 
esses  of  government  In  the  q;>lrlt  that  animated,  the  fathos  of 
this  great  Nation  and  in  the  spirit  that  found  eiprestfon  In 
letters  of  llTlng  light  In  the  cherished  Bin  of  Rights. 

We  pvide  ourselTes  on  being  a  self-gOTemlng  peoplei.  but  that 
is  at  most  only  a  hi^-truth.  We  axe  s^-govemlng  in  our  domes- 
tic affairs,  but  we  are  far  from  self-governing  In  our  Intocnatlonal 
relations.  In  which  is  wrapped  up  our  fate  as  to  jieace  or  war. 
In  America  popular  sovereignty  stops  at  our  frontiers.  We.  the 
people  of  America,  can  decide  for  ourselves  whethor  we  want  a 
community  waterworks;  we  can  elect  our  dog  catchers,  our  oon- 
Btables.  and  even  our  Presidents;  we  can  take  the  New  Deal  or 
we  can  ding  to  the  Old  Deal;  we  can  regulate  all  of  our  domestic 
conoems.  but  there  Is  where  popiilar  sovereignty  ends.  In  deal- 
ing with  our  foreign  relations  ours  is  not  a  popular  government 
at  all.  but  a  pure  autocracy.  It  does  not — at  least  it  need  not — 
register  the  will  of  the  pec^e  of  America  at  an.  but  it  does 
register  the  will  of  a  very  tiny  oOeial  group  which  determines 
what  our  foreign  relations  shaU  be.  and  whether  we  shall  have 
peace  or  war.  Under  the  existing  war-making  power  this  little 
group  can  plunge  the  lives  and  property  of  our  people  into  the 
yawning  ^laem  ot  war  at  any  time  and  the  Toms.  Dlda,  and 
Rarrys  who  have  to  do  the  dying,  and  their  families  who  have 
to  do  most  of  the  soffering,  have  nothing  In  the  world  to  say 
about  It. 

So  what  I  am  pleadii^  for  tonight  la  that  we  democratize  the 
war  power  by  transferring  that  power  from  Congteas  to  the  peo- 
ple so  that  the  pe^sle  of  America  ttoaU  have  a  right  to  say  for 
themselves  whan  they  want  to  go  to  war*  and  wbm  they  (dKwse 
to  stay  out  of  war— tha  right  to  say  whether  their  sons  dkaU  be 
conscripted  and  sent  to  foreign  lands  to  be  mown  down  by  ma- 
chine guns,  to  be  blown  to  bits  by  bombs  rained  from  the  skies. 
to  be  strangled  by  lethal  gaaea.  or  to  die  horrible  deaths  from 
disease  gams  helUahly  q;»awned  In  foreign  labtMratories. 

To  give  the  peofde  that  right,  to  p^mlt  them  to  say  if.  and 
when,  this  country  shall  go  to  war,  I  have  introduced  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Uhited  States  Constttutioti  which  would  tzans- 
fer  the  power  of  h^i^hw^  var  from  the  little  hlgh-praastBed 
group  In  Washington  to  the  people,  so  that  the  great  Amerioaa 
nation  of  127,000.000  human  beings  would  be  the  Jury  that  would 
decide  this  greatest  of  aS  questions.  Let  me  read  the  text  of  my 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution: 

"Sbctiom  1.  Bsoept  in  the  event  of  an  Invaaioii  of  the  United 
SUtes  or  its  territorial  possesskms  and  attack  upon  Ita  dtlasna 
residing  thca«ln,  the  authcvity  of  Congress  to  declare  war  ahaQ 
not  become  effective  imtU  ccmflrmed  by  a  majority  of  all  votes 
cast  thereon  in  a  Nation-wide  refowodum.  Congress,  when  it 
deems  a  national  crisis  to  exist,  may  by  concurrent  reeolution 
refer  the  question  of  war  or  peace  to  the  dtiaens  of  the  States,  the 
queetioa  to  be  voted  on  bdng  "Shall  the  United  States  dedare 

war  on 7'    Congress  may  otherwise  by  law  provide  for  tbe 

enforcement  of  thla  section.** 


Ifr  prapoMl  >•  baaed  on  tha  phUaaaphy  that 
to  suflto  and.  If  need  be,  to  die  and  to  bew  tha  emshlr^ 
and  ooats  of  war  abaald  have  aomething  to  say  aa  to 
shaU  be  declared.  VHiat  could  be  more  clamentaUy  just  than 
that?  I  am  for  this  pnposal  not  only  beeaose  it  la 
zlgtat  on  its  faea  bo*  baeauae  It  weald  demoeratlae  the 
of  govmusnt;  becauas  It  would  make  the  people  of 
who  are  bow  self -go  faming  at  home,  also  self-govsnilng  hi  tha 
Bsore  Impartaat  Held  of  tntcriMitloBal  idatkma:  beeanaa  it  woqM 
be  the  last  finishing  aet  aompleang  the  Oonstttotloii  of  tha  UhiSsd 
States  in  the  spirit  of  the  Bffl  of  Bights. 

Z  imagtiM  that  H^t  at  this  point.  tC  the  machanles  ef 
twoadfseliiig  would  permit,  some  of  you  radio  Ustensfs 
Interropt  ma  to  aak: 

"V^Thy  did  not  Thomas  Jefferson  Include  a  provlatoo  for  a  [ 
vote  on  war  in  his  cherished  BDl  of  Rlghtsf    Why  did  not  Oeorga 
Waahington  favor  a  war  fcfereadumt" 

Pertinent  and  proper  questtons  bat  aaatly  aaswerei 
Constltutioa  waa  framed  maens  of  oommunlfflatlon 
that  a  war  leterandum  waa  obvloosly  impractical.  Tha  tallvoad, 
the  telegraph.  tdephoDa,  and  radio  were  In  tbe  boeam  of 
tmknown  future.  Bven  the  pony  express  was  as  yet 
of.  LettocB  mailed  on  the  aastsm  asaboard  ware  S  maotbai 
Ing  the  trontteta  If.  Indeed,  they  ever  airtvad  at  alL  Mow  it  la 
aU  different.  The  fbat  tram  roars  Its  way  mtosb  the  oontlnaBt  la 
100  boora— the  alipUne  hk  St.  TIm  tiisgrsph 
hav*  snnlbllated  time  and  apaoe.  Communication  by 
Inatantaneoua.  The  only  tenable  arguaaent  ever  made  f^**«^  a 
war  rafereadum— the  daiay  that  might  be  Involved— taaa 
fyanpletslj  negatived  by  modem  xntUk  ns  of  oi 
aU  know  tha  faith  that  Jefferson  and  UBOotai  had  m  the 
people.  It  shines  luminously  through  thsir  entire 
Oertamiy  thoae  Who  In  this  modem  day  and  age 
the  eoounoB  people  tha  tight  to  vote  on  a  dedi 
muBt  have  leas  taith  to  thsm  than  JwKmrmm 
The  time,  therefore,  haa  coma  to  oomplete  the  Constitution  by 
adding  one  mora  article  to  round  out  tha  bill  of  rlghta  giving  tha 
people  the  rl|^t  to  vote  on  war.  thus  making  America  a  really 
self-governing  Nation. 

under  my  propoaed  amendment  the  question  of  war  or  paaoa 
wm  be  decided  exactly  aa  it  lOaauHA  be  decided  by  the  ctttams. 
women  as  weU  as  men.  In  the  privacy  ot  the  booOis.  imswerved 
by  any  influences  except  their  Judgment  and  their  conaeleacea. 
akme  with  their  Maker.  When  the  decision  Is  obtained  In  that 
way  it  wm  be  the  true  verdict  of  the  Judgmamt  and  oonaeltnca 
of  America.  And  why  ahould  not  the  woman,  as  well  aa  tha  oiaii, 
have  a  right  to  vote  on  a  declaration  of  war?  Women  go  down 
into  the  ahadow  of  the  valley  of  death  to  bring  our  boys  Into  tha 
world.  Why  ahoUld  ttiey  not  have  somethtog  to  say  aa  to  wh^hsr 
their  flesh  and  blood  shaU  be  hurled  into  the  hall  of  a  tdraiga 
conflict? 

In  the  Congraas  of  the  United  Stetea  aa  It  la  rnmpnaad  at  the 
preeent  time  only  S  of  the  6S1  Members  are  woman,  ao  wtth  12m 
war  power  veated  in  Congress  you  see  how  utterly  negligible  Is  the 
opportunity  to  give  expression  to  waitten*s  viewpoint  on  any  par- 
ticular war  proposaL  Women  can  do  nothing  to  prevent  war. 
AU  they  can  do  is  to  suffer  when  war  comae. 

War  broods  tonight  over  a  great  portion  of  tbe  globe.  Oletators 
are  thrumming  the  strings  of  war  and  preparing  for 
slaughter.  If  we  loaf  along  and  do  nothing  we  wiU  be 
in  tha  dutches  of  another  world  war.  I  am  oonvinoad  that  tha 
referendum  amoMlment  I  propoee  is  the  vary  beat  toauranoa 
against  our  involvement.  I  believe  it  WoiUd  be  nearly  lOO-peroent 
effective  in  keeping  our  boys  out  of  foreign  slaughter  pens.  In 
this  tragic  sltaatkm  we  are  racing  against  time.  If  you  bellava 
aa  I  do.  please  write  to  the  Senators  and  Peprseentatlvse  In  Omif 
greas  from  your  State  and  e*preBB  your  Interest  In  the  lAdknr 
war-retcrandum  amendment. 


War  and  Fascism " 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  GERALD  J.  BOILEAU 

OF  WIflCONSm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESENTATTVES 
Wedneadmy.  Fettruary  3, 1937 


ADDRBSS    OF    HOIT.    JOHN    T.    BBBNABD.    OP  

AGAINST  WAB  AND  FASCISM   AT   TBS   FOUBTB   ANNUAL 
NBW  YOBK  GUT  OONFKBXNCS.  JUUffUABT  80.  lSt7 


Mr.  BOXLEAU.    Ui.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  tbe  Rkokd,  I  Include  tbe  following: 

Mr.  Pt"*""  Ladlea  and  gantlrmm,  I  deem  tt  hktoed  a  high 
honor  to  be  given  the  opportonity  to  preeent  my  vlawa  on  war 
~      to  you  aa  a  ^'— '*^n  oomaMn,  oRllnarf 
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pomieiSlleMiileso(«te  State  of  lllim-oto  under  the  iMderthlp  o* 

^^w'lndfiMSm^'tlM  tvo  gruenoM  and  bartfUe  moniten 
■ii7M»i«iri1  tor  a  dvlnc  and  dacaytof  aoelal  and  eoooamlo  •ystem- 
▲m  attacks  on  ourpr«ent  ■octal  ocdar  aiouM  aentlinenta  oC 
SrtSon^  f««  to  the  baerto  of  many.  I  iieU  tB»<»Mta^ 
STMua  dally  ttMllad  by  leiee  and  Uaaed  prapasanda  ooan^ 

teTftun  tboae  ofiana  that  ao  lanely  influence  the  molding  at 
Mblle  opinion.  ThSe  inatnmentalmM  are,  toy  and  ^t^J^^ 
^^cmttoUwd  toy  the  mtatnatknal  bankeia  and  war  maken: 
I  vho  make  faholoui  prc^te  from  war.    But  the  time  haa 

t^  wTmiMt  have  coorage  to  fearlemly  aeek  the  truth  and 

•eeofdlntfly. 
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The  doudi  of  war  are  getting  blazer  and  more  threatezdng. 

in  Surope  haa  been  eat  and  once  more  the  war  kvda 

xaady  to  enguU  m  m  a  lea  o(  human  tdoodahed.    Bow  can 

^Mt  prerraT  wart    By  providing  for  aovemmmt  ownanhn> 

■iM^arirni  a<  idaata  for  the  manuf aetme  of  mimltlwna.    Be- 

7has  been  ooneluatrely  proven  that  the  manutecturers  of 

thioiMhottt  the  world  have  been  active  in  arousing 

m  penuadtac  their  own  oountrlee  to  adopt  war- 

Uka  twilfrrliw  and  imrnaso  their  aimaments.  The  war  makera  have 
-  -to  bribe  Government  oAdale  at  home  and  atooad.  they 
mated  f  alM  leporta  concerning  the  military  and  naval 
of  vartow  oountrlee  in  order  to  stimulate  mUltary  es- 
Itis*  bATa  sought  to  «T***'"»**^  public  opinion  through 
eoBtfol  of  newspapers  in  their  own  and  foreign  countries. 
rhmr  have  omniaedmternational  arms  truste  through  which  the 
miSmm  race  tMe  been  aooentuated.  Thus  those  who  manu- 
faetuia  the  instrumentalities  at  death  have  been  one  of  the  most 
noteBt  facton  in  the  pramoikm  of  war.  because  they  are  mott- 
vated  only  by  profite  regardlam  of  human  mleery  and  destruction. 
vataauMmr  mo  eoLVnoiv 
Then  haa  bean  mneh  talk  about  disarmament,  but  disarmament 
Is  not  the  oiily  eoiutlon.  becauae  advances  in  science  and  inven- 
tlon  have  fbund  new  klnda  of  ezploeivee.  It  Is  gener^y  ^>J^ 
that  the  naatest  arsenal  In  the  world  ta  a  f ertniaer  factory  whi<^ 
can  gtv«  w  high  ezploelvee  from  the  nitrate  which  is  absolutely 
ementtal  to  the  peacetime  product.  Chemical  and  industrial 
yy^m««««n  ig  gu^ptDM  isto  the  place  that  was  formerly  occu- 
pied by  mam  troopa.  And  today  that  nation  which  tonwre  ade- 
quately suppUed  with  hl^  oplosivee  or  poisonous  gas.  "win  tod  tt 
nutlv^y  Msy  to  destroy  not  only  the  armlee  but  the  clvlUan 
population  of  Its  enemy  aa  wen.  _^  ^ 

Oolong  as  every  greet  nation,  including  the  United  Stetee. 
anandBlta  purpoeas  for  war  and  qpends  ^n>raadmat^  85  cents 
out  of  every  doikr  of  annual  national  income  paying  for  past  ^d 
ftttute  wars  there  can  be  no  guaranty  that  the  covenant  of  the 
Leagna  of  nations  or  the  Paris  Peace  Pact  wUl  avert  another 
war.  Tb  avert  wars  we  must  oppose  a  threatenlnff  war  with 
sanity  and  IntdUgenoe  and  vigoroua  purpoee  before  It  is  too  late, 
we  must  oDPoeeK  now.  We  must  brtxag  an  indictment  against 
war  beeaoie^  war  system  is  utterty  fdse  in  theory,  bartoarous. 
Biii'  luM  a  demcsaUidng  tendency  to  the  normal  devdopment  of 
the  human  race.  There  le  an  otovtoia  need  thereforo  to  call  a 
mobUlaatlon  of  the  common  sense  of  the  nations.  To  bring  the 
eattn  war  system  to  a  definite  end  because  the  human  race  can 
tlwJ^rfi  WW  if  tt  ao  desires  by  compelling  the  govemmente  and 
people  of  the  wortd  to  face  the  feet  of  the  declvfllaatlon  of  war. 

WAB   NOT  rBOnXABLI 

It  la  a  eertalnty  that  no  profit  wUl  equal,  to  any  nation  InvolTed 
In  war.  the  oOamtty  price  paid  for  it.  The  League  of  Matlone  has 
«Aelally  announced  that  ttie  coet  of  the  World  Wisr  haa  been 
Bsarly  •187.000.0004)00.  or  9»JB0  for  evwy  man.  woman,  and 
^iM  in  the  entire  world.  The  Geneva  statesmen  have  further 
^.f]^i«>^  the  cost  of  the  World  War  to  have  been  greater  than 
that  of  all  waia  addad  tc«ether  sinoe  the  beginning  of  the 
Ghrletlan  era.  This  coat  is  on^  for  ths  period  of  combat  and  the 
tnuMportation  of  the  armlee  to  and  from  the  homelands.  In 
atliHttfln  all  oountrtee  have  had  to  pay  intereet  on  Liberty  bonda, 
pensions  to  the  addlerB.  offerings  nr  the  wounded  and  disabled. 
imdMUloiw  of  dollars  for  the  rdlef  of  men  and  woa^n  unable  to 
sobbed  at  iaocae  by  the  universal  buslneH  de- 
Kbleh  eaa  be  to  a  certain  extent  directly  attributed  to 
the  war  An  emlnant  authcdty  haa  calwilatert  that  the  total 
«iath  list  for  the  World  Wkr  was  anr  ia.001.000.  This  Is  nearty 
«bxee  ttoMa  ae  mai^  aa  thoee  killed  in  all  wars  of  the  psevioua 
ISO  yeara.  The  'tmr**"*  folk  of  the  world,  thoee  who  carry  the 
burden  and  make  the  grsatsel  sacrlfleea  during  war,  must  be 
y>iwr>>t<m<Mt  uid  made  to  understand  the  impending  calamity  of 
We  must  all  conduct  a  rdentlem.  ruthlees  war 
jcanw  if  wa  tall  to  do  thia  we  betray  not  only  our- 
.....  but  our  postsrtty.  Like  thoneands  of  others  I  ftfl  vlettan 
to  the  war  hyst«rla  and  Jingoism  created  by  the  press.  But  X  had 
basB  ta  Itancs  only  a  few  monthe  when  the  stark,  naked  truth 

the  OSjOOOjDOOjOOO  vrhlch  the  money  lords  of 

J  m  ■orope  during  the  World  War.  tt  coet 

orthe  hwKtf*"  of  thousands  of  human  llvee. 

X  ay  our  ooiaBtry.  I  mean  we  bumbia 


talks  who  have  been  cheated,  fooled,  and  exited  f or  ao 
W?%?rc^te  the  vast  majority  of  ^,7^^^^^  ^°^^ 
•^  the  ones  who  are  paying;  "^^  w  wUl  o^^Ud^  keep  ^ 
navinff  for  generaUons  to  come,  while  the  jmsmotera  <»JJJ«Jiave 
S2de  bim<S«it  of  that  terrible  human  butchery.  Mlllteuiof 
SS^STSieflower  of  this  worlds  niar^ooj^™  gSf^gS^J 
YeBTt^were  murdered.  They  wwe  sacrifloed  ^^^^^^.^ 
M^shnMB  and  greed  to  satisfy  the  base  Mid  ^•PP^^  <^  «>• 
^roiSuLppers  of  toe  golden  calf,  of  the  creators  of  fascism. 
^SSSvwSidS  sunding  at  the  curb  watchhag  those  boys  march 
bv  ^b?ShS^Sdow^  with  the  same  emottoos  of  }om,Jxov^, 
Zd  wimUQnTwgardless  erf  color,  race,  or  creed;  ten  ebreast.  two 
SS^iS^cSTtwo.  ten  more.  How  long  do  you  thtok  you'd 
SSto  suSd  thei;  before  the  gruesome  parwto  wwdd  end?  Ten 
davs  40  days— no;  you  would  have  to  stand  there  for  «f  daya. 
*aS  of  tt^  t^Js.  the  blood  that  was  shed.  ^  ««  mfltows 
and  fathers  back  home  whoee  minds  could  not  stand  the  strain. 
S£i  of  the  widows,  the  orphans,  the  maimed  to  body  and  mind 
^S^eSn  today  Ue  in  hospltala.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the 
JJSces  remonslhle  for  the  World  War  are  the  same  foroee  which 
so  viciously  today  attack  peace  and  democracy. 

rAflCIBlC  KSKACB  TO  HimAH  FBOGHXSS  AMD  PBACB 

The  greatest  menace  that  we  have  toward  world  peace  today 
is  fasdmi.  because  fascism  has  taken  up  an  attitude  of  cmiq>lete 
opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  perpetual  peace.  Fasciam  bee  de- 
^Vped  into  a  military  tyranny.  War.  according  to  fMctem.  is 
-the  supreme  expression  of  the  national  life.-  "Above  aU-.  uys 
Ifussollnl.  "fascism  belleveo  neither  In  the  possibility  nor  the 
utility  of  perpetual  peace."  Fascism  haa  milltarlaed  the  minds  of 
neople  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  sentimenta.  In  Italy  ttie 
IhuBcisto  have  formed  the  Balllla,  an  (»^anizatlon  of  boys  from 
0  to  8  years  of  age,  to  be  read  stories  of  military  heroes  and  to 
be  impregnated  with  the  false  heroism  of  militarism.  Prom  8  to 
14.  chnS«Q  are  tniied  toy  direct  contact  with  thoee  heroes  of  the 
nation,  the  soldiers  In  the  barracks.  

Fascism  is  hostile  to  ito  neighbors.  It  demands  an  evar-enlarg- 
Ing  place  in  the  sun.  To  acc(»npllsh  this  it  has  Shackled  the 
nress  suppressed  the  workers  through  the  institxitions  of  the  cor- 
porattvestato  and  of  the  PoUzel-Staat,  forbidden  strikes,  out- 
lawed autonomous  unions,  and  created  a  system  of  nation-wide 
company  unions. 

TDhdw  the  heel  of  the  Fascists,  in  Italy  today,  strikers  are 
punishable  by  imprisonment.  In  July  1928  peasante  who  were 
protesting  against  the  9-ho\ir  day  were  arrested  and  sentenced 
to  4  or  S  years  in  inlson.  In  January  1932  when  salaries  of 
tMtT<»  clerks  were  cut  employees  made  noisy  demonstrations  in 
the  banks  of  Milan.  Genoa,  and  Rome.  Police  Intervened,  many 
were  arrested,  others  wounded,  and  some  killed. 

The  oli^rchy  of  which  Mussolini  Is  the  supreme  chieftain  con- 
sists not  only  of  the  capitalists  and  the  mimitions  manufacturers, 
but  big  landowners  who  would  not  be  able  to  survive  In  Italy 
If  the  mnimrn  of  the  working  classes  were  not  kept  in  strict 
obedience  by  three  bureaucracies  and  the  ofllclals  of  the  Fascist 
Party.  This  consiste  of  about  a  million  out  of  12  million  adult 
males  in  Italy. 

Fascism  combate  the  whole  system  of  democratic  principles. 
It  denlee  that  the  majority  can  direct  human  society.  It  reduces 
to  impotence  not  only  the  populace  but  the  thinkers  and  leaders 
who  dare  to  criticize  by  work  or  thought  the  validity  of  ite 
doctrlnea.  Fascism  preaches  the  worship  of  the  Stete  as  the 
supreme  authority  and  teaches  that  men  must  surrender  their 
dvll  and  democratic  rlghte  and  liberties  to  such  authority. 
xfsaciiwa  woax  or  tbx  auxszcan  lXaottx  Aoazmr  wax  am  tukook. 

Ladiee  and  gentlemen,  only  through  the  orsaniaed  efforte  of  the 
broadest  sections  of  the  people  of  America  can  we  effectively  com- 
bat the  menace  of  fascism.  Here  permit  me  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
tireless  work  of  the  American  Leagxie  Against  War  and  Fascism, 
which  iB  at  this  very  moment  conducting  a  dty-wlde  conference 
involving  himdreds  of  trade  imlons,  religious  instltutiona,  youth 
groups,  women's  organizations,  and  fraternal  and  benevolent  so- 
cieties. It  Is  broad,  acflve  movemente  of  thia  kind  that  can  and 
ahall  stop  the  twin  menaces  of  war  and  fascism. 


_  to. 

had  tn 
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'LABOa    PAXTT    WUX    PSXVKNT    WAS    AMD    rAaOBlf 

m  this  country  a  third  national  movement  has  been  launched, 
the  Parmer-Lahcr  Psrty  has  already  taken  the  reigns  of  the  Stete 
government  in  Mlnnesote  and  the  movement  has  q;)read  through- 
out  the  enthe  Middle  West.  It  is  a  real  workeia'  and  farmer^ 
party,  tneludlng  thousands  of  independent  merehante  and  pro- 
feasioQal  men.  It's  phlloeophy  Is  genuinely  that  of  the  mlTllons 
of  toilers  of  America.  It  is  ever  fighting  to  raise  the  standard  of 
Uvlng  of  the  vast  majority  of  Americana  who  have  been  deprived 
of  their  Just  and  eqtiltable  share  in  the  firutte  tit  production.  Its 
by-word  is  "peace  and  proeperity  to  the  massee",  and  it  has  con- 
diislvely  proven  that  it  is  a  party  of  action,  not  of  llp-eervlce. 

Those  of  us  who  understand  ite  fundamentals  are  positive 
that  it  is  the  only  party  for  the  common,  ordinary  people  of 
America.  We  are  equally  sure  that  it  is  the  only  efleetlTe  perty 
that  the  pe^>le  have  which  has  tmconditionally  and  without 
reservation  pledged  Itself  aeeanst  war  and  fascism. 

itj  friends,  let  us  have  the  courage  to  stand  for  the  i»rin- 
dplea  of  right  azKl  Justice.  Let  us  have  the  courage  to  refuse 
to  aUow  oursdvee  to  be  dominated  and  intimidated  by  the  cruel, 
heartless,  iwhiiman  tactics  of  the  enemiee  of  human  brothtf- 
hood.    For  our  own  sake,  for  our  own  salavaUon  let  us  have  the 


_  to  do  the*  which  Is  right  and  fight  with 
of  Miergy  the  forces  of  reacticm.  war.  and  fasnlsm  Let  ua  tlre- 
leesly  work  for  a  NaUanal  Farmer-lAbor  Party.  TTie  enemies  of 
human  progreee  do  not  heeltate  to  do  that  which  ia  wrong. 


Two  Pictures  of  John  and  Mary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I    Thwrtday,  February  <>  1937 

BCr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  war  broods  at  this  bour  over 
three-fourths  pf  the  population  of  the  globe,  and  no  human 
being  can  f  ore^see  when  we  may  become  involved  unless  some 
effective  preventive  measures  are  adopted.  In  discussinc 
the  war  pall  that  now  hangs  over  the  world  and  in  presenting 
a  measure  I  have  introduced  for  a  constitutianal  amend- 
ment to  provide  for  a  referendum  on  war  and  for  taking  the 
profit  out  of  war.  in  keeping  with  the  pledge  of  the  Phila- 
delphia platf  (Hm,  I  want  to  paint  two  pictures  of  John  and 
Uary. 

John  and  his  wife  Aiary  typify  the  good  hcmest  folks  who 
are  the  bone  and  sinew  of  America.  They  symbolise  our 
milUons  of  sincere,  Ood-fearing.  home-loving  people  who 
stand  for  the  best  there  is  in  life.  They  are  sweethearts — 
John  and  Idary — ^married  sweethearts,  and  their  union  has 
brought  fine,  healthy  children  to  than  to  make  their  cup  at 
happiness  complete.  Junior  aged  1  and  Sister  aged  7. 

ncTuas  wo.  i 

J^m  and  BCary  were  bom  and  raised  on  adjoining  farms 
In  Indiana,  close  to  the  Nation's  heart.  Tbey  have  been 
lovers  since  they  were  children.  On  the  center  table  in 
their  sitting  room  rests  an  old-f  ashlcxied  phxdi-bound  album, 
and  tlie  first  picture  in  it  is  a  snap^ot  of  them,  walking 
hand  in  hand  through  acres  of  golden  rod  on  her  father^ 
farm  when  ttiey  were  in  their  early  teens  and  he  was  a 
barefooted  freckle-faced  boy  and  her  hair  was  done  in 
pig  tails.  On  the  margin  of  this  picture  Mary's  prankish 
younger  brother  wrote  a  long  time  ago: 

If  a  body  meet  a  body 

A-comtn'  throuc^  ttie  rye; 
If  a  body  kiss  a  ixxly 

Need  a  body  cry? 

O<^enrod  has  always  been  the  favorite  flower  of  John 
and  Mary.  When  the  parson  tied  the  knot  that  sealed  their 
love  in  the  saered  bonds  of  matrimony  they  stood  before  a 
great  bank  ot  goldenrod  in^he  spare  room  under  Mary's 
parental  roof  and  in  the  presence  of  John's  father  and 
mother  and  Mary's  father  and  mother  and  some  of  the  good 
neighbors  they  solemnly  i»amised  the  man  of  God  to  love 
and  cherish  each  other  "till  death  do  us  part." 

Life  on  the  fimn  had  so  many  drawbacks  and  diseourase- 
ments  they  decided  to  estaUi^  their  new  home  in  the  city 
and  with  a  world  of  tears  and  sighs  and  caresses  they  left 
the  (dd  f <dks  and  struck  out  for  themsdves  in  the  metropolis, 
ii^iere  John  by  numy  honest  days'  work,  dutifully  and  con- 
scientioasly  performed,  has  advanced  to  a  suMonmandilp 
when  this  is  written. 

It  Is  the  evening-tide.  Jbhn,  retomlng  to  their  pretty 
little  cottage  from  work  in  the  factory.  Oraps  heavily  into 
the  big  chair  in  the  sitting  room,  his  favorite  resting  place. 
It  is  not  of  the  hallowed  memories  of  the  past  nor  of  his 
home,  where  happiness  reigns  supreme,  nor  at  ttie  great  love 
that  binds  Ww*  to  Mary  and  the  diUdren  that  John  is 
thir.iritig  as  he  aliiks  dejectedly  into  the  big  armdiair.  JBOs 
face  is  carewora  and  so  white  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
drop  of  blood  ia  it.  With  a  stubby  bare  foot  Jtmior  kkdcs 
over  a  castle  he  has  built  with  wooden  blocks  and  laughs 
gleefully,  while  mischief  dances  in  his  eyes.    Then  with  a 


rauUttar  that  Is  an  astoninMng  ftot  In  tatentOe  locoBsotlon 
he  crawls  across  the  room  to  Daddy's  i^iair  and  looks  up 
wistfully  into  Daddy's  eyes.  Ordinarily.  John  would  haw 
grabbed  him  in  a  twinkling  and  have  lifted  him  high  in 
the  air  but  John  is  thinking  with  tremendous  aertoosaesB 
about  something  ebe  and  does  not  see  him.  Junior  tugs  at 
John's  trouser  leg,  which  is  the  signal  that  he  wants  to  be 
hoisted.  Just  then  Mary  aniears  in  the  doorway,  her  face 
radiant  with  pride.  At  first  she  does  not  sense  anything 
wrong  and  gaaes  at  her  "two  boys." 

Txxd:.  John",  she  says.  "Junior  wants  you  to  take  htan  up 
and  trot  him  on  your  knee,  like  you  always  do." 

StiU  no  response. 

Tiook  at  his  sweet  Uttle  face",  persists  Mary.  "Why. 
John,  how  can  you  resist  htm?" 

By  this  time  Mary  reaUaes  from  John's  unusual  behavior 
and  sad  expression  that  all  is  not  weU. 

"John",  she  says,  "something  has  gone  wrong.  TW  mo 
about  it.  That^  what  I  am  for.  Tou  know  I  am  the 
trouble  derk  in  this  family.  First,  let  me  get  a  washrag 
and  bathe  your  face  to  take  the  'tired'  off.  Now,  thatls 
better.  Now  for  a  big  kiss  and  now  for  the  story.  What 
is  it.  John?" 

J<dm:  "Mary,  it's  about  the  war  in  Europe.  What  we 
have  read  about  it  in  the  newspapers  doesnt  tdl  half  the 
story.  I  beard  fnxn  confidential  sources  today  that  the 
United  States  is  going  to  get  into  it  and  If  that  is  so  I  may 
have  to  go. 

Mary:  "Why,  John,  that  simply  can't  be.  Why  should 
you  go  over  there  to  fight  those  people?  We  dont  have 
anything  against  them.  We  dont  even  speak  their  lan- 
guage. And  besides  we  are  so  happy  here.  Our  home  li 
paid  for  and  you  have  a  good  Job  and  we  Jiave  the  nicest 
little  family  in  the  world.    Dont  you  love  us.  John?" 

J(dm:  "More  than  everything  else  in  the  world  oombtned.** 

Mary:  "Tlien  why  all  this  incoherent  talk  about  going 
to  war?  What  put  that  silly  idea  into  your  head?  Of 
course  you  are  ncA  going  to  war.  You  are  going  to  stay 
light  here  and  we  are  going  to  keep  right  on  being  happy." 

John:  "I  am  afraid  you  dont  understand,  sweetheart  If 
we  enter  the  war  I  win  be  drafted  and  I  wont  have  anything 
to  say  about  it." 

Six  months  later: 

Reclining  on  the  floor  of  the  dugout  J<dm  forgets  all 
about  the  mud  and  vermin  while  be  reads  for  the  tenth 
time  a  letter  he  received  today  from  Mary.  Ss  face  beans 
as  he  thinks  of  the  grand  homecoming  with  Mary.  Slater, 
and  JuniOT  when  this  horrible  war  is  ovec 

And  then: 

Captain  Athert<m:  "John,  the  cokxiel  has  ordered  me  to 
send  a  detachment  of  «lght  men  over  the  top  immedlatdy 
to  capture  that  machine-gun  nest  on  th^  hllL  You  and 
seven  others  of  this  company  will  slip  out  in  cover  ot  dark- 
ness, each  going  a  separate  way.  and  will  reodexvous  at  that 
big  tree  you  see  dimly  yonder  in  the  foregroand.  Ftam  there 
ymi  win  rudi  the  nest  Are  you  ready?" 

Jbhn:  "Yes,  sir." 

Ca«»tain  Atherton:  "John,  do  yon  know  what  this  means?" 

John:  "I  do.  sir." 

Captain  Atherton:  "Do  you  have  any  word  to  send  to  your 
family,  in  case       " 

John:  "TeU  my  wife  ttiat  I  love  her " 

Captain  Atherton:  "I  wilL" 

Jcbn:  "Ten  her  to  kJas  the  chfldren  for  me." 

captain  Atherton  Ctryfng  to  oonoeal  his  tears) :  T  wflL" 

John:  "And    and    and  teO  her  I  have  •one  to  a  piaoe 


where  there  are  no  more  wars." 

John  imhiittmis  his  ditrt  takes  from  his  breast  a  pleturt 
of  his  wife  and  baUes.  fnrtivdy  wipes  away  some  teen  with 
the  sleeve  of  his  coat  kiaaes  the  picture  over  and  over  again, 
replaces  tt.  end  then  over  the  top  and  out  into  the  dartmras. 

Hehasnotgone40feetwbea— Battat.tattatt«tl  Tbe 
flzst  bunet  from  the  marhine  gin  tate  oat  both  «f  Jotan^ 
eyes.  The  eeoond,  tibUrd,  fourth,  and  fifth  pieroe  his  hsact 
and  lungs  and  tear  open  his  bowela.  aU  in  a  oUt  eeooiid. 


\ 
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ThBf  do  not  aend  bim  home  far  burial,  because  they  say 
his  xcmains  are  "too  much  dlsarganized*'  to  be  seen.  They 
bury  his  ""t"!****  body  near  where  it  fell  and  today  the  pop- 
Xdee  bloom  over  tt  just  as  they  spread  color  and  beauty  over 
many  other  graves  where  noble  Americans  sleep. 

The  captain  In  a  letter  to  Maxy  performs  his  painful  duty 
of  giving  her  John's  message.  He  waits  day  after  day  for 
an  answer,  which  finally  comes  after  a  long  lapse  of  time  in 
tbe  form  of  a  few  broken,  hysterical  sentences.  Mary  almost 
weeps  her  heart*  out  writing  it,  and  in  a  separate  package, 
wrapped  with  tender  care,  she  soids  a  bouquet  of  goldenrod 
to  be  placed  on  John's  grave  with  the  message.  "Love  from 
Biary."    How  her  heart  ached  when  she  wrote  those  words! 

Ihe  mortgage  company  closes  in  on  Mary's  little  home  and 
takes  it.  The  support  of  the  two  children  is  more  than  Mary, 
In  her  weakened  condition,  can  bear,  so  they  are  sent  to  one 
of  the  orphans'  homes  which  society  thoughtfully  provides 
for  soldiers'  children  after  it  kills  their  fathers.  Mary,  to 
earn  her  own  living,  gets  a  Job  as  an  elevator  conductor, 
but  it  doesn't  last  long.  Those  around  her  soon  see  that 
her  mind  is  breaking  imder  the  strain  of  grief. 

Then  the  final  scene — a  madhouse. 

Mary,  with  bn^en  heart  and  broken  mind,  tosses  on  the 
bed  in  her  room,  pouring  out  her  grief  in  moans  which  tell 
of  the  storm  that  is  raging  in  her  souL  Her  moans  become 
shrieks. 

"Tjet  me  diel  Let  me  go  home  to  John!  Let  me  go  to 
him  to  the  place  where  there  are  no  more  wars!  Let  me 
go  to  Johnl   Lei  me  go  to  John!** 

An  attendant  moves  quickly  down  the  hall,  slams  the  door 
shut  and  turns  the  key.  Mary  must  not  be  allowed  to  dis- 
turb the  other  patknta. 

ncTuai  NO.  s~ 

This  picture  Is  of  the  vintage  of  2000  A.  D. 

John  and  Blary  are  sitUng  in  the  parlor  of  their  pretty 
cottage  overlooking  a  spacious  flower  garden  with  its  won- 
drous wealth  of  bkxmis.  Rambler  roses  in  riotous  profusion 
eover  the  fnmt  porch  and  fences  on  either  side  with  a  cloak 
of  beauty.  The  air  is  redolent  with  the  perfume  of  sweet- 
william  and  honeysuckle.  At  their  feet  play  their  two  little 
cfaiMren,  Jurrior.  aged  1.  and  Sister,  aged  7,  fine  healthy 
youngsters.  The  big  room  is  furnished  well  and  with 
touches  of  elegance.  The  surroundings  are  those  of  a  fam- 
ily In  ezceDenft  etreumstances. 

Mary:  "Jdm.  do  you  reaUae  that  it  has  been  more  than 
m  jMuri  ilDoe  we  have  had  a  war?** 

jolm:  *^e>:  I  guess  yon  are  right.  The  World  War  was 
the  last.  There  hasnt  been  any  war  excitement  since  about 
tbe  ♦^'T^o  we  were  bom.  when  the  European  nations  tried  to 
drag  us  Into  that  war  In  TrtpoU.  They  needed  Unde  Sam 
to  pay  the  bills,  I  guess." 

Mary:  "Our  fathers  and  mothers  took  good  care  of  that 
"itK,  all  right,  by  staying  oat  of  It.  didnt  they.  John? 
When  the  referendum  was  taken  they  defeated  it  so  badly 
that  I  doubt  whether  they  have  completed  counting  the 
vote  yet  You  know.  John,  the  only  good  wars  are  the 
wars  we  stay  out  of .  I  believe  that  with  the  referendum  in 
operation  we  win  never  enter  another  war— certainly  never 
another  foreign  war.  If  we  ever  have  another  war  It  will 
be  a  Tigbtaoui  war  of  defense,  and  we  win  never  have  that 
because  nobody  la  ever  going  to  attack  us.  Everybody  looks 
up  to  us  nam  becauae  we  keep  out  wars  and  extend  the  hand 
of  f eDowahlp  to  aU  the  world  and  invite  all  nations  to  share 
ourjlefaca  of  frtendahlp  and  good  wQL" 

^ohn:  "Tea;  as  an  Ameriean  cltlaen  I  am  very  proud  of 
Amerlcali  poaltkm  tai  the  world  today." 

Mary:  "No  nattoo  even  thinks  of  attacking  us  and  I  guess 
moat  of  the  war  scares  of  00  or  more  years  ago  were  more 
tanaghuuT  ttun  real— worked  up  br  munitions  dealers  to 
ad!  mmltlaaa.  At  any  rate  we  have  heard  very  little  about 
the  mtmltkins  racketeeis  since  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment was  adopted  taktaig  the  profit  out  (tf  war.  Our  an- 
teaiuis  wisidy  conjectured  that  if  you  take  the  profit  out 
of  war  there  vSl  be  few  wara.  Tbe  radketeers  have  dropped 
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out  of  the  irfcture  and  we  no  longer  have  the  periodical  war 
scares  that  used  to  give  everybody  the  Jitters.  Since  other 
nations  have  begun  to  follow  our  precedent  of  allowing 
their  peoples  a  popular  vote  on  war,  peace  prospects  are 
growing  very  bright  all  over  the  world.  Wouldn't  it  be  a 
great  thing  for  humanity,  John,  if  there  never  were  any 
more  wars  on  this  grand  earth  that  God  gave  us?" 

John:  "One  reason  why  I  think  we  in  America  are  so 
secure  is  that  we  have  adopted  a  policy  of  attending  to  our 
own  business  and  allowing  other  nations  to  attend  to  theirs. 
If  you  rub  a  man  on  the  chin  with  the  butt  of  a  revolver 
he  somehow  gets  the  impression  that  you  dont  like  him.  It 
is  the  same  thing  with  nations.  We  dont  rub  any  nation 
with  the  butt  of  our  revolver  any  more  and  we  don't  have 
an  enemy  on  earth.  Our  forefathers  used  to  be  frightfully 
scared  of  the  Japanese  and  the  Japanese  were  just  as  scared 
of  us  when  we  paraded  our  warships  up  and  down  the  Pacific. 
When  we  ceased  to  exhibit  the  chip  en  our  shoulder  their 
fears  subsided  and  when  their  fears  subsided  our  fears  also 
subsided.  They  didn't  want  war  any  more  than  we  did. 
It  seems  so  foolish  of  oiu*  ancestors  to  have  thought  that 
any  nation  would  want  to  attack  us." 

Mary:  "And  times  are  so  good.  Why  shouldn't  they  be. 
since  we  don't  waste  money  on  wars,  any  more?  We  have 
this  nice  home  and  3rou  have  a  good  Job,  and  some  day  you 
are  going  to  be  the  head  of  the  works,  and  these  lovely 
children  of  ours  will  have  every  opportunity  to  grow  and 
bloom." 

Picture  no.  2  may  not  be  exactly  heaven  Itsdf .  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  it  is  close  to  the  vestibule  of  heaven.  It  is  not  an  im- 
ponlble  picture.  It  is  attainable  if  we  have  the  vision  and 
the  courage  to  act.  We  can  make  that  picture  real  If  we 
close  our  ranks  and  move  forward  with  prayers  on  our  lips 
and  love  In  our  hearts.  What  an  opportunity  and  what  a 
privilege  lie  before  us!  Not  since  the  morning  stars  sang 
together  has  there  been  a  more  definite  and  alluring  call  to 
the  service  of  himianity. 

O  friends  of  mine  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States! 
We  are  the  trustees  of  one  of  the  most  sacred  trusts  ever 
committed  to  human  hands.  We  hold  in  our  encircling  arms 
the  children  of  coimtless  generations  yet  unborn.  We  owe 
to  them  the  solemn  duty  of  putting  an  end  to  wars,  as  far 
as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  do  so. 

Shall  we  be  true  to  them? 

Shall  we  be  content  with  hell  or  shall  we  strive  for  heaven? 


Public  Defenders 
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WedTiesday,  February  3. 1937 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON.  BYRON  N.  SCOTT.  OP  CALIFORNIA, 
ON  FEBRUARY  2,   1937 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RicoKo  I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  over  a  National  Broadcasting  Co.  network, 
Tuesday,  February  2,  1937: 

X  tpptteiaim  ^tiij  much  ttie  courteiy  of  tbe  National  Broad- 
caatlng  Co.  In  grantlxig  me  this  time  tonight,  and  thank  them 
for  making  available  the  faculties  of  tbe  blue  network. 

Almost  every  day  In  the  House  of  Representatives  some  Con- 
liuwsmiiii  from  some  district  takes  the  floor  to  discuss  what  hs 
terms  "the  most  important  problem  that  wlU  come  before  this 
OoDgreas  for  lU  deUberatlm  and  action",  picturing  dire  conse- 
quences ttSt  the  Nation  if  his  suggestion  is  not  acted  upon 
immediately. 

While  the  proposition  on  which  I  speak  tcmlght  certainly  can- 
not be  placed  in  this  category,  at  the  some  time  I  feel  It  to  be  of 
sufBclent  Importance  to  merit  consideration  and  peAape  enact- 
ment by  the  Seventy-flftb  Ocmgreaa. 


I  have  Introdooad  a  bill.  H.  B.  SlM,  to  provide  for  th*  ap- 
pointment of  a  pubUc  defender  In  each  United  States  rtJstihiti 
court  In  the  oountry.  The  duty  of  the  pobUo  dsfssKler,  tt  this 
blU  b<>ooin^  a  law.  shaU  be  to  conduct  the  defense,  without  ex- 
pense to  the  party  Invcdved  of  any  person  who^  In  tbe  judgment 
of  the  court.  Is  without  means  to  employ  oounad  and  Is  charged 
wtth,  or  convicted  at,  a  crime  against  the  United  States.  The 
blU  likewise  provides  that  the  public  defender  shaU  prosacuts 
appeals  under  like  elreumstanoes  where,  in  his  opinion  an  appeal 
wlU,  or  mlgllt  be  selected  to.  result  In  the  reversal  or  modlflca- 
tlon  of  the  Judgment  of  conviction. 

The  anDolntlng  power  would  be  lodged  in  the  dlstrlet  court  at 
the  defender's  district.  His  salary  would  be  $7,fi00  per  annum  and 
his  term  of  oflloe  4  yeaBs.  Suflkdent  ofSce  personnd  Is  also  pro- 
vided. 

Not  the  most  important  proposition  to  be  lavnight  before  this 
session  <a  Oongress.  no,  but  the  reasons  for  and  tbe  justnsss  of 
such  legislatton  should  be  obvious  to  anybody  who  has  given  any 
thought  to  social  legislation.  I  have  yet  to  hear  a  legitimate 
argument  against  It. 

Our  most  rapid  strides  In  '•g*'^^****"  at  a  social  nature  have 
been  made  during  tbe  4  years  of  President  Roosevelt's  first  ad- 
ministration. I  fed  that  we  have  done  some  wonderful  things 
and  enacted  some  very  good  leglidatton  that  wiU  go  a  k»g  way 
toward  correcting  some  ills  that  have  existed  in  our  oovntry  for 
too  long  a  time.  A  good  Job  has  been  doae  of  scraSdUng  the  sur- 
face, but  we  are  by  no  means  through,  llkire  must  be  d<me  before 
we  can  even  pretend  towsrd  perfection.  TIm  next  4  years  should, 
and  X  fed  confident  that  they  wiU.  see  much  more  done  to  throw 
the  full  power  of  Um  Oovemment  behind  the  desires  and  efforts 
of  those  who  wtah  for  aU  actual.-  as  weU  as  technical,  equality  in 
the  guarantee  of  life,  libera,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  A 
■m^i  portion  of  this  equality  can  be  guaranteed  tt  we  nukke  sore 
that  every  parson  hailed  before  a  United  States  court  has  the 
benefit  at  trained,  experienced,  competent,  and  tnterssted  aanami 
whether  he  can  aflord  to  pay  for  it  or  not.  The  alas  of  a  man's 
pcxAetbook  doea  not,  should  not,  and  must  not  maamre  the  de- 
gree of  that  man's  equaUty  before  the  law.  Tbm  question  now 
becomes:  Is  this  the  measure — without  legWatUm  that  X  am 
fgopoKbagl   Bow  does  a  poor  man  secure  counsel  now? 

In  1841  a  lawyer  by  the  name  of  George  Nabb  rtsfmvtort  a  Klcka- 
poo  Indian  on  a  caarge  of  murder.  His  client  was  oonvlcted 
of  manslaughter  and  then  Nabb  presented  his  bUl  to  Che  Indian 
Office.   The  COurt  of  Claims,  In  upholding  the  refueal  to  pay.  said: 

"The  Oonstltutica  provldas  that  the  sccueed  shaU  enjoy  the 
right  to  have  counseT  This  is  the  declaration  of  right  in  the 
accused,  but  not  of  any  llabiUty  on  the  part  of  the  United  States." 
ever  Blnoe  that  time  the  Federal  courts  have  continued  to  assign 
lawyers  to  the  oausea  of  the  poor  without  aUowtng  them  any  oom- 
ptuwatilffn  whatsoever.    What  have  tbe  results  been? 

SftinxwT  UntMmey«r  says  that  "unjust  oonvictlons  among  the 
poor  and  hdplees  are  more  frequent  than  we  care  to  admit.  The 
most  proUflc  abuses,"  he  says,  "occur  in  what  ars  known  as 
'assigned'  cases,  in  which  the  defendants  are  too  poor  to  employ 
counsel.  They  come  to  the  bar  of  justice  crushed  in  ^ilrlt.  and. 
tt  Innocent,  in  mntal  terror  of  the  law  and  resigned  to  any  fate." 
Honestly  now,  how  much  attention  would  you  pay  to  a  case  tf 
you  knew  you  weren't  going  to  be  paid  for  it?  BqteclaUy  tt  you 
were  busy? 

Thousands  of  tnd'i?^***  people— poverty-stricken,  tscroriaed. 
helpless — are  led  to  plead  guilty  to  crimes  of  which  they  are  inno- 
cent, both  through  the  pressure  of  poUee  and  proeecutors  and 
through  the  iMck  at  adequate  knowledge  of  their  rights  given  to 
them  by  their  ux^Mld  dnenders. 

A  leoent  case  of  this  occurred  at  Memphia,  Tenn..  when  Federal 
Judge  John  D.  Martin  apotogiaed  to  a  Negro  who  had  been  con- 
victed of  a  crime.  parUy  due  to  hta  own  confssslnn.  although  he 
was  rcaUy  Innocent.  When  the  innocent  man  was  saksd  why 
he  had  ueaded  giUlty,  he  gave  this  eq>ressive  answer:  "Judge", 
the  Negro  drawled.  "I  was  tired  of  sitting  in  that  jaU.  I  wanted 
to  get  It  over  with  and  start  serving  my  sentence  and  get  out. 
I  wasnt  getting  nowhere."    Let's  give  theee  fellows  a  break. 

Thousands  of  innocent  men  and  w«nen  are  today  pacing  prison 
cells,  suffering  for  crimes  oonunitted  by  others  who  csmaln  free  to 
continue  their  depredations  against  society.  Swy  day  judgss  ssn- 
tcnoe  Innocent  victims  to  penitentiaries.  This  U  the  reaeoned  ver- 
dict of  every  investtgatloo  made  of  crime  raeords  under  tbe  rspld- 
ftre,  conviet-tt-you-can  policy  of  court  procedure  that  makes  every 
poor  person  a  potential  victim  of  the  ^stem  that  the  Oonstltutloo 
Med  to  prevsot.    This  lant  right    tt  Isat  justios. 

r^t^f^t^fr^  in  tbe  foodaaimtal  law  of  the  land  la  the  dsclsnitlnn 
that  the  aeeused  shaU  bars  the  tight  of  oouaasl;  and  yet  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  Itrnvem  the  lulflliment  of  this  rtght  to  IIm  ganar 
oslty  cf  the  legal  profeesiwi  through  "assigned  eeuareL;  Flash  owt 
of  law  ti'Kifirt  and  eager  for  esperlanee.  or  otlMrwlee  dilveu  by  their 
own  economic  need,  theee  lawyers  prey  upon  the  IgDoraBt  and  tlM 
helplees.  Tbe  minute  the  oass  is  sssignart  to  them  they  start  hunt- 
li«B  up  the  rslativas  or  frtsnds  of  the  aecussd  and  use  ovary  means 
togctafde.  Ifnofeels  forthoomlng,  they  generaUy  advise  the 
client  to  plead  guUty  or  they  try  tbe  ease  without  preparation  or 
investlgattaa.  Unfortunately,  ttie  class  of  lawyers  who  are  sssignsi 
to  d^taid  those  who  cannot  retain  their  own  eounael  ISLtraly  no* 
rmreeentative  of  a  great  prof eesloo.    If  they  could  get  true 

itattvea  of  thla  gnat  piutvmkm.  It  aoOght  be  duresaaa. 
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associations  psrtodleally  issue  ptonunclamsntos  that  the  ttma 
WiU  never  come  when  a  poor  person  cannot  obtain  honorable  ooun- 
sd;  but  the  adroit,  able,  and  powerful  leaders  cf  tbs  bar  never 
toudi  theee  ess  as  m/cmpi'  In  the  rare  tnstanos  cf  a  *teause  oelebre." 
They  are  too  busy  with  their  own  paying  clientele. 

The  idea  of  a  public  defender  la  not  a  new  one.  but  datea  back 
to  the  ecdeslsrtical  courts  In  the  middle  i^^es  where  the  office  of 
advocate  of  the  poor  and  that  of  the  psodirator  of  charity  were 
regarded  as  highly  honorable. 

Today  in  many  foreign  cotintries  provision  is  made  for  sudi 
an  official,  and  in  most  of  these  countries  the  plan  haa  existed  for 
some  time. 

Public  defenders  are  ddlidtely  estabtlshed  In  many  cities  as  In 
Omaha,  IfinneapoUs.  and  San  Itanclsco.  and  variations  of  this 
plan  exist  In  connection  with  the  InfMior  courts  in  Los  Angslea 
and  Mew  Toik.  In  Connecticut  the  public  defendws  are  oouaty 
officers  appointed  by  the  superior  court  judges.  In  1836  thsre 
were  the  two  great  defender  organlaatlons — ^the  PubUc  Defendns  of 
Loe  Angeles  County  in  Calttcrala— n  was  the  success  of  this  offloe 
that  led  me  to  introduce  H.  R.  S1S6— and  the  Voluntarv  Defenders 
Committee  of  New  York  City.  In  some  States  the  public  defender 
is  ccmsidered  aa  a  part-time  offteer  of  the  court  whMi  allows 
him  to  handle  other  matters,  while  in  other  Statea  1^  salary  ta 
commensurate  with  his  duties,  and  therefore  he  must  devote  his 
entire  time  to  his  public  duties.  The  latter  Is  mors  advisable.  I 
think. 

Basing  his  judgment  <m  his  knowtodgs  of  existing  eondttions  and 
an  investigation  of  agisting  public  defenders.  Judge  Bdward  M. 
Ourraxa.  of  the  police  amrt  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  reoom- 
msndsd  that  the  benA  and  the  bar  of  tbe  District  request  of  the 
Oongreai  the  paassgs  of  an  act  creating  the  office  of  public  de- 
fender h&  and  tor  the  District  of  Ooluinbla.  I  have  Introduoed  a 
.»»».p.«i/«»  bin— H.  B.  SIM— to  do  thU  very  thing.  It  has  been 
nferrad  to  the  Bouae  Dtstrlct  Oonunlttee.  B.  B.  SIM  Is  balort 
the  Bouse  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  oast  phase  of  the  proposition  might  be  gl' 
cratioa.    The  fact  is  that  a  putaUe  defender's 
cuts  down 
reoords  of  Los 

The  latest 


in  addition  toother  beaeflta. 
Chicago,  and  other  dtlas  ably  nroee 
cf  the  public  defender  of  Los  Ancuas  County 


Shows  that  the'  office  reduced  the  ooet  of  administering  the  law 
there  last  year  by  8380.000.  Since  the  Incqition  of  oe  puhllo 
defender's  offhse  In  Chicago  a  few  years  ago  ttiere  has  been  a  net 
savttig  of  8600,000.  This  Is  in  facs  of  the  fact  that  the  maximum 
budget  for  such  an  oflos  is  890,000. 

The  financial  saving  comes  from  the  fact  that  tb»  public  de- 
fender Is  interested  In  the  defense  of  the  Innocent  and  the 
ptotectian  of  the  rights  of  all.  and  not  intarestsd  In  legal  quibbles, 
delays,  and  unneoeesary  trials.  If  the  accused  has  no  cass  he  la 
honestly  advised  to  plead  guilty.  If  he  has  a  defense  the  ma- 
diinery  of  the  public  def enoBr's  office  for  Investigation  and  prepa- 
ration of  trials  Is  available. 

With  an  investigation  staff  and  ample  assistance,  the  puhllo 
defender  does  not  have  to  resort  to  delays.  The  case  is  prspared; 
thei«  are  no  continuances  in  ordsr  to  give  the  client  an  oppor- 
tunity to  mlse  a  fee.  Cor  wltbout  any  fee  whatever  the  Indigent 
person  finds  his  constitutional  right  fully  protected. 

In  a  survey  of  the  Oaltfomla  pubUc-defendsr 
David  Sotarf.  a  young  Ux  Ang«lee  and  Washington  attomoy 
writings  have  been  a  valuable  eonroe  of  infarmatlon.  it  waa  found 
that  although  crime  doubled  during  the  height  of  the  economic 
diprnsslon.  there  was  no  necessity  for  a  proportionate  Inereass  la 
the  ntnnber  of  judges  in  the  criminal  courts. 

Xh  ttie  united  States  lAbor  Department  Bulletin  MO.  80T,  prs- 
pared under  the  dlreetion  of  Dr.  Isador  LuMn,  United  SUtea 
Omnmisskmer  of  lAbor  StotlsOcs,  Is  this  comment  itralght  to  the 
point: 

"Xh  the  Arid  of  criminal  law  there  Is  enough  available  emerience 
to  demonstrate  the  ways  and  means  to  assure  to  the  man  ttf  limited 
means  that  equal  proteethm  of  the  laws  to  which  he  is  «itltled  as 
a  mattsr  of  tight  and  by  constttntioaal  guaranty.  AU  that  la 
needed  ta  soaae  agency,  available  to  him  without  eost,  that  can 
make  the  ample  provisions  of  the  law  actively  effecttve  In  his 
behaU.  For  this  particular  aq)ect  of  the  prcWem  the  sjalsm  of 
paid  asslgasd  counsel  under  bar-aasodatlon  control  In  ths  smaller 
oomanmftles.  pHw  a  puMlc  or  private  defender  orgaalaatton  etqper- 
elssd  by  ths  bar  sssfirfetlnn  la  the  Issfer  dtles,  would  fUiwMi  a 
complete,  thorough,  and  efficient  eolutlon." 

Mot  the  moat  Inpottaat  sub)eet  to  ecme  before  this  ■saslna  of 
ODi«ns^  Bo;  but  la  the  Uca  at  thta  rlrtag  tide  of  ptuspwUy.  let 
iw  aot  leas  dght  of  tbe  faet  that  wa  have  not  yet  done  ev«|Uiiii( 
that  we  can  do  to  eseure  tiM  rights  of  the  uadsiprlvflaffai. 

OOu*  onae  eoaiftolBad  Ihat  his  feasous  f omaa,  "■««i|  My 
hi  every  way  Tm  fMlag  better  and  bettor",  waa  of  IftOe  use  la 

Just  cut  M 


It  took  too  loag  to  say, 

"BsU.  im  WBIL" 

woYs  not  well,  bat  day 
Let's  not  jump  to  the 
let's  add  now  and  thaa  a  tew  of 
real  sodal-legWatlon  fs««ra8L    LeTft  adopt 
win  help  guarantee  JusMee  to  the 
defender  In  the  Unltod  Statee 

I  naturally  Witt  welooBie  any 
about  the  propoalttaa,  but  pieaae  do  not 


_  tt  an  right,  but 
that  M  Bloeiy  tato  a 
cffhassMsMttiat 
X  iMak  apuMlo 


mm  If  I  think  It  tt 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  WILLIAM  E.  BORAH 

OP  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  Febrmry  S.  1937 


TO  THK  IWW  WOLAWD  SOCnnTOF  CMUOTOT. 
8  C  DBCBMBKR  21.  1935.  BY  HON.  J08IAB  W.  BAILBT. 
VHTnO  OTATBS  8KNATOR  PBOlf  NORTH  CAROLDIA 


Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President.  I  uk  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rsoou>  an  address  delivered  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  tMr.  BaslktI  before  the  New 
England  Society  of  Charleston,  8.  C  on  December  21,  1935. 

There  bring  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Racois.  as  fc^Dows: 

A  New  Bngtend  Soctoty,  eUstlnc  In  Charteston  118  jears.  is  no 
■nomaly.  There  has  been  for  more  than  two  oenturtw  a  mutu^- 
ttv  of  mteraet  betwwn  llaaBaehnaetts  and  Sooth  Carrtlna  to  the 
RMtter  0*  export  trade;  there  haa  been  a  community  of  experience 
between  the  northeaitam  Atlantic  pepplea  and  the  aouthea^em 
Atlantic  pewlea.  dwrlvlng  from  the  early  eettlementa,  more  Uian 
three  centurtaa;  then  la  between  theae  peoples  an  Identity  ct 
origin  and  history,  of  Ideal*  and  aqplratlons.  deriving  from  aai 
MMher  ooimtry  and  extending  throughout  nearly  a  thousand 
yeaiBl  4»m<  la  the  present  hour,  when  once  again  the  peculiar 
^araetsr  of  oar  dTlllsatlon  Is  called  to  question,  there  Is  a 
strengthening  of  aaelent  bonda  to  the  common  duty  to  preserre 
that  eharaeter  as  wroof^t  out  by  long  experience,  msde  possible 
by  an  heroic  rerolnUon.  consecrated  by  a  great  CivU  War.  and 
profed  by  a  century  and  a  half  of  the  most  amazing  national 
progrwe  recorded  to  all  the  history  of  manktod. 

The  bonda  between  the  »**g"«*»"*«"  of  Mew  England  and  the 
South  could  not  be  aerered  by  the  guns  at  Fort  Sumter  seventy- 
four  years  aga  They  did  tovolve  mlghfey  issues;  they  might  even 
hsve  tovotved  the  Union;  they  did  usher  to  a  devastating  divi- 
akm;  but  they  could  not  tovolve  the  common  heritage  which  from 
the  beginning  has  been  the  soul  of  our  dvllixatlon— the  heritage 
/^individual  Uberty,  received  txom  Heaven,  wroti^t  out  to  the 
struggles  of  a  thousand  years,  and  at  last  on  these  shores  estab- 
IMiad  to  that  new  order  of  th«  ages — our  Bcpubllc  of  the  United 
States,  eonoeivad  of  and  constituted  to  pieeerve  ''to  ourselves  and 
cur  ptasterlty  ths  blsaslngs  of  Uboty." 

Tha  great  seal  of  the  United  Stataa  bears  two  inscriptlona— 
on  the  obverse  side  "K  nurlbus  Unum".  one  Union  of  many— 
one  Rafxiblio  nuMle  up  of  many  rq>ubllea;  a  description  of  the 
structure  of  the  new  Government— on  the  reverse  side,  "Novus 
Oido  Sedkmun",  a  new  order  of  the  agea,  a  description  of  ths 
icharactar  of  the  Oovemment.  Until  now  the  first  inscription 
only  has 'been  familiar.  Its  meaning  is  xmlversally  understood, 
and  it  la  estabUahed.  But  the  other  inscription  is  little  known, 
ftad  few  reallas  Its  nf^^tng  For  80  years  prior  to  the  Civil  War. 
and  for  IS  years  thereafter,  the  Issoss  ot  our  people  were  centered 
•bout  "IB  Fturlbus  Unum".  and  there  are  now  signs  and  portents 
that  for  an  indefinite  time  to  come  our  Issues  will  center  about 
*VOrua  Onto  Seelorum.**  For  we  have  come  to  new  hours  of 
HlatirTiTil  destiny. 

1  propose  to  set  forth  here  what  was  meant— and  what  Is 
neant— by  this  sscood  and  almost  unknown  inscription;  what 
was  the  character  of  that  *^ew  order  of  the  ages"  which  the 
founding  fathers  eoooeived  they  had  Instituted  to  forming  our 
BspubUe  of  the  United  States. 

Whereto  did  the  government  which  they  framed  differ  from,  all 
'  f    What  was  to  their  minds  that  Justified  the 
tqxm  the  great  seal  that  they  had  founded  a 
order  of  the  ages? 

The  diSercnce  between  the  new  RepubUe  and  all  other  gov- 
eramaoto  was  not  accidental;  it  was  totended.  Seventy-two  of 
tlM  ablest  men  of  their  time  labored  to  establish  it  over  a  long 
period  and  with  extnordtoary  totelllgcnee,  wiadom.  and  courage. 
llMlr  tmOL  was  to  establish  liberty  as  wdl  as  a  government.  They 
uadsratoQd  tbs  ctvlllaatloBS  of  the  past  and  had  studied  the 
tailures  of  government  to  every  age.  They  were  familiar  with 
the  cruelties  of  unbridled  power.  They  had  reaUaed  to  bitter 
taent  that  the  great  cfaarten  of  Bngtand.  whence  they 
„«.«  and  whMi  they  had  loved,  were  not  sufldent;  that  the 
land,  with  Ita  broad  frontlMS,  gave  no  aasuranoe  to  Itself: 

^^^  ^jjj^  ^  righta  eoQld  not  withstand  the 

'  lovemmenti  bowsosver  long  and  universally 
f  iwif  to  weot  a  gDvammott  dedicated  to 
•H  ttss  MoUa  puiposM  of  gofrenuaent,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
faatrataad  aa  not  to  ba  able  under  any  circumstances  to  deprive 
tha  tiiiiiiTilsst  Baa  of  righto  which  they  bad  dedared  to  ba 


taalienable— the    righto    to    life.    Uberty.    and    tha    pursuit    of 

^^'S^Tlmew  better  than  they  what  these  righto  wer»--the  ri^to 
of  pwsonal  security,  of  personal  Uberty.  and  pereraal  ProP«rty; 
Se'SSta  of  the  Great  Charter,  of  the  BUls  of  Rl^te  of  Charl« 
n  andWUUam  and  Mary;  and  of  their  entoxgemente  to  t^  Bim 
of  Righto  of  the  American  States,  the  model  of  which  was  the 
Seatdociiment  of  George  Mason  attached  to  the  Constitutlcm 
Sthe  OOT^onwealth  of  Virginia;  the  righto  that  animated  the 
Dedaratldn  of  Independence  and  svurtalned  the  herflic  war  of  our 
American  Revolution.  None  knew  better  than  they  how  precious 
to  the  spirit  of  man  theae  rights  were.  They  proposed  a  nation*" 
government,  a  lepubUc  of  many  repubUcs.  which  should  no*  only 
SotS^the  pSwer  to  take  away  those  rights,  but  whteh jUao 
should  be  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  those  righto,  the  bless- 
ings of  Uboty  to  ovirselves  and  our  posterity." 

Their  most  difficult  problem  was  to  achieve  thi«.  and  to  do 
it  tliey  bent  all  their  extraordinary  powers.  Forming  a  government 
was  not  diflic\ilt,  but  forming  such  a  government  was  the  supreme 
achievement  of  statesmanship.  And  at  length,  as  *  J*nt«^  «n^ 
a  half  of  happy  national  existence  bears  witness,  this  they  did 
achieve  to  a  ConstltuUon  that  from  the  beginntog  has  performed 
ito  totended  mission  and  proved  a  light  to  aU  the  nations  com- 
Tn^nrti«g  the  admiration  of  statesmen  and  Bcholars  the  worid  over 
now  fw  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  and  servtog  Ite  people  as  no 
other  instrument  of  a  government's  existence  ever  has  served  a 

people. 

Ito  superior  character,  ito  actual  value  to  manktod.  has  rarely 
been  quStioned  untU  the  present  hour  of  our  modern  confusioxi, 
and  the  partial  eclipse  of  the  flame  of  liberty  by  the  ambitions 
of  dictat6re.  the  agitations  of  soclalisto.  the  P/oWa^.o'  «>™- 
munisto  and  faclsts.  under  circumstances  entailed  by  a  war  so 
neat  and  so  rutoous  that  it  not  only  destroyed  mUllons  of  men 
and  immeasurable  wealth  but  also  impaired  the  nobler  moral  and 
splritTial  standards  that  had  with  Increasing  power  for  more  than 
a  000  years  guided  aU  the  counsels  of  Uberals  to  every  nation. 
'  And  by  what  means  was  so  great  an  achievement  wrought? 

The  answer  is  not  doubtful.  They  created  a  government  of 
specified  power»-"thus  far  and  no  farther  shalt  thou  ga  They 
Seated  a  dual  form  of  government,  of  States  Uaving  control  <rf  the 
local  activities  and  frmctions.  of  social  welfare  and  civil  rights,  in 
the  toterest  of  direct  representation  and  local  self-government, 
and  of  a  RepubUc  havtog  control  of  foreign  affairs,  of  national 
defense,  of  money  and  ciurency,  of  foreign  commerce  and  com- 
merce between  the  States.  In  the  toterest  of  the  righto  of  the 
States  and  of  the  powers  reserved  to  them  and  to  the  people,  they 
constituted  a  Senate  of  States  rather  than  of  men.  a  Senate  of 
far  more  than  legislative  power,  a  Senate  so  established  as  to 
preserve  the  dual  form  of  the  Government,  a  Senate  with  power 
to  convict  a  President,  a  Judge,  or  other  officials,  who  might 
disregard  the  righto  of  men.  upon  Impeachment  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  people.  They  wrote  out  the  fundamental 
righto  of  men  to  the  charter  of  the  new  Government  and  expressly 
recognized  the  powers  reserved  In  the  people.  And  over  the  exer- 
cise of  the  vast  powers  of  the  Government  by  the  Executive,  by 
the  Congress,  by  the  States  and  the  people,  they  erected  a  Supreme 
Court,  sole  and  todependent,  to  preserve  this  Constitution,  to 
declare  whenever  Its  powers  were  exceeded,  and  so  to  protect  the 
people  against  every  attempted  encroachment  upon  their  liberties 
to  the  new  wder  of  the  ages — ^the  order  of  a  government  exlsttog 
to  preserve,  and  forbidden  to  impair,  the  Inalienable  righto  of  any 
man.  And  finally  they  gave  to  the  three  great  arms  of  the 
Government,  the  executive,  the  legislative,  and  the  Judicial,  each 
a  sole  Independence  and  distinctly  declared  function,  in  order  that 
any  one  of  them,  or  any  two,  might  check  encroachmento  by  any 
one  of  them  beyond  its  prescribed  power. 

Such  was  the  new  order  of  the  ages,  and  such  it  must  continue 
to  be  so  long  as  we  love  our  liberties.  To  alter  it  to  any  funda- 
mental way;  to  take  away,  or  even  modify,  any  one  of  the  great 
munimento  I  have  mentioned,  would  mean  to  yield  at  length 
to  the  ancient  view  that  men  are  unworthy  of  liberty,  or  that 
liberty  is  \inworthy  of  men;  to  accept  the  old  forms  <rf  govern- 
ment for  which  the  fathers  substituted  this  new  order  of  the 
ages;  to  abandon  the  standards  under  which  the  English-speaking 
peoples  have  achieved  their  noblest  progress;  to  deny  the  com- 
petence of  such  as  ourselves  for  the  righto  which  came  to  us  from 
our  Creator;  to  invite  the  return  of  all  the  old  tyrannies  of 
government,  to  overthrow  which  o\ir  fathere  have  struggled  a 
thousand  years — the  tyranny  <tf  classes  &nd ^ot  ktogs.  the  tyran- 
nies of  majorities  no  less  than  the  tyrannlM  of  aristocracies;  to 
desert  liberty  itself  in  the  hour  when,  having  proved  ita  value, 
it  is  needed  as  never  before  by  the  spirit  of  the  heirs  of  ito 
unqMakable  bleastogs.  Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  ever  repu- 
diate our  new  order  of  the  ages,  which  exalted  man.  and  turn  to 
the  easy  descent  of  that  old  order  in  which  the  Government  was 
all,  the  man  nothingi 

I  cannot  wh<^ly  agree  with  thoee  who  say  that  our  Constitution 
Is  not  aacred.  It  is  the  creation  of  mortals;  to  the  strict  religious 
?n*^"'"g  of  the  word,  one  may  agree  that  it  is  not  sacred.  But 
it  is  sacred  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  sole  instrument  that  estab- 
lishes our  sacred.  Heaven-sent.  and.  therefore,  inalienable  righto. 
As  they  are  sacred,  so  is  the  instrument  of  their  preservation 
sactcd.  And  if  these  righto  are  toaUenable.  and  if  they  have 
come  to  us  not  by  the  gift  of  man  or  the  concession  of  govem- 


snento  but  by  reason  of  what  is  wlthto  us  as  beings  created  to 
the  image  of  God.  then  the  one  instrument  that  has  proved 
sufficient  to  preserve  them  against  aU  earthly  power  has  the  right 
to  be  called  sacred,  even  to  the  religious  sense.  It  is  the  most 
sacred  of  documento  uttered  by  the  human  reoe.  It  is  sacred 
to  aU  who  would  preserve  the  priceless  heritage  of  our  great 
RepubUc.  to  everyone  who  holds  that  heritage  sacred. 

And  as  for  those  who  are  so  often  saying  that  the  Constitution 
was  intended  to  be  changed,  that  formal  provision  was  made  for 
amendments,  and  that  amendmento  have  frequently  been  adopted, 
I  have  a  solemn  w<»tl:  The  founden  of  this  RepubUc  did  not  con- 
template any  changes  to  the, Constitution  that  would  tend  to  alter 
the  character  of  our  RepubUc  or  modify  the  new  order  of  the  ages 
which  they  had  wrought  out.  They  were  building  btilwarks  of 
Uberty  to  "preserve  ito  blessings  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity." 
They  had  posterity  to  mind — that  is.  aU  the  generations  to  come. 
Their  new  order  of  the  ages  was  for  aU  ages. 

Granted  that  they  made  provision  for  tunendment.  that  provision 
relates  to  incidental  rather  than  fimdamental  alteration,  to  the 
mechanics  whereby  our  Uberties  might  be  served,  not  to  devices 
which  might  impair  them.  Should  it  have  been  totimated  to  any 
one  of  them,  or  to  the  people  of  the  Statea,  that  their  "new  order" 
was  fca-  a  time  only,  or  that  the  liberties  they  were  fortifying  were 
for  a  time  only,  or  the  Inalienable  rights  they  were  protecting  were 
to  be  inaUenable  only  for  an  age.  they  would  have  repudiated  the 
totlmation  as  the  negation  of  aU  that  the  Revolution  was  fought 
for  and  of  the  great  motive  of  the  convention  that  wrought  the 
Constitution  and  the  great  movement  that  teought  about  Ito  ratifi- 
cation. The  words  "inalienable",  "our  posterity",  and  "of  the  ages" 
connote  no  less;  and  the  inscription  on  the  great  seal  testifies  on 
the  face  of  the  symbol  of  the  RepubUc  that  they,  at  any  rate,  con- 
sidered that  they  had  wrought  for  aU  generations — ^Novus  Ordo 

The  Constitution  haa.  todeed.  been  amended,  but  never  hither- 
to has  It  been  even  seriously  proposed  to  amend  ito  fundamentals. 
Every  amendment  adopted,  save  one,  has  been  to  the  natiire  of 
tocidental  change  and  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  indi- 
vidual liberty;  and  that  one  is  the  only  one  that  has  been 
repealed. 

The  first  10  amendmento  were  no  less  than  declarations  of 
righto  which  had.  from  the  outset,  been  taken  for  granted.  The 
eleventh  protected  States  from  suito  by  citizens  of  other  States. 
The  twelfth  prescribed  the  method  of  electing  Presidento.  The 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  were  the  ClvU  War  amend- 
mento. establishing  the  status  of  newly  freed  citizens  and  of  the 
Constitution  as  the  bond  of  an  todissoluble  Union  of  States, 
sovereign  to  all  the  powers  reserved  to  them.  The  more  recent 
amendmento  relate  to  tocome  taxes,  election  of  Senaton  by  the 
people,  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  women,  and  the  date 
of  the  inauguration  of  Presidento  and  the  regular  sessions  of 
Congress.  None  of  these,  nor  aU  of  them  together,  tend  to  estab- 
lish a  precedent  for  fundamental  alterations  that  would  expose 
our  liberties  to  the  power  of  the  Congress  or  the  Executive,  or 
tend  to  affect  the  conception  of  our  Republic  as  the  new  order 
of  the  ages.  None,  nor  all.  Justifies  the  propaganda  to  the 
effect  that  the  Constitution  is  to  be  disregarded  by  the  Congress 
or  adapted  from  time  to  time  to  suit  the  convenience  of  an  ho\ir 
or  the  exigencies  of  emergencies. 

For  an  example,  is  the  principle  of  the  freedom  oi  the  soul 
for  an  age,  or  "for  the  ages"?  And  If  for  the  latter,  who  will  dare 
alter  the  restratoto  of  the  Constitution  upon  power  which  other- 
wise might  deny  it  to  the  p>eople?  And  so  with  the  other  Uberties. 
Is  the  right  of  personal  Uberty  for  an  age  or  all  the  ages?  Is  the 
right  of  personal  security  for  an  age  or  all  the  ages?  Is  the  right 
ot  personal  property  for  an  age  or  all  the  ages?  Are  the  blessings 
of  liberty  for  the  immediate  posterity  of  the  fotmden  or  for  aU 
Americans  forever? 

Today  we  are  Informed  that  there  are  pending  in  the  Congress 
some  30  amendmento  to  the  Constitution,  many  of  them  striking 
directly  at  the  fundamental  conception  of  our  Government.  So 
soon  do  men  forget! 

Some  of  them  woiild  destroy  the  righto  of  the  States  to  control 
civil  rights,  local  activities,  local  commerce,  local  production,  local 
Industry,  local  contractual  and  social  relations.  Is  it  necessary 
to  point  out  that  the  aoxil  of  our  Uberties  is  local  self-government — 
the  direct  and  instant  responsibUity  of  the  servanto  of  the  people 
affected  to  those  people?  Is  North  CaroUna  to  be  governed  by 
the  Congress,  to  which  it  has  but  13  representatives,  or  by  her 
general  assembly,  representing  the  people  of  North  Carolina  by 
counties,  and  chosen  by  them  and  only  by  them.  May  we  trust 
our  liberties  to  i^if  State,  ca-  any  combination  of  States,  that 
could  outvote  us?  Are  we  to  be  made  the  victims  of  the  wiU  of 
a  powerfiil  group  or  daas  to  s<Hne  remote  section?  

Those  who  prcqxMe  the  undermining  of  local  self-government 
to  America  propose  reversion  to  Bun^e.  they  make  way  for  fascism 
and  the  dictator,  and  likewise  they  propose  no  less  than  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Union — and  the  confiict  upon  that  issue  would  not 
be  between  the  North  and  the  South!  The  heire  of  a  common 
heritage  would  be  swift  to  unite  to  lU  preservation  to  their  chU- 
dren.  ^ 

And  there  are  thoee  who  would  destroy  the  power  of  the  Su- 
preme Co\ut  to  keep  watch  and  ward  over  the  righto  of  men  as 
ectabUshed  to  our  Constitution.  They  would  give  Congress  the 
power  to  pass  upon  the  constitutionaUty  of  ito  own  acts,  to  be 
Judge  to  ito  own  cause,  to  determine  the  limitations  of  ito  power. 
Those  who  know  the  Congress  know  that  it  cannot  be  trusted 
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with  unlimited  power,  that  It  is  not  always  dlspoaad  ■MeCly  to 
regard  constitutional  rectratotB.  that  men  may  be  cho— n  who  ara 
Ignorant  of  the  Constltutioa.  and  that  their  Ignorance  fives  them 
no  concern,  that  for  decades  It  has  been  tocre— ingly  eipoeed  to 
class  pressure  and  poUtlcal  expediency;  and  that  it  has  beooow 
qiUte  the  custom  to  reaolve  doubts,  conveniently  ralaed.  aa  to  oon- 
stitutionality  to  favor  of  their  Judgmento  as  to  the  immedtato  ex- 
pediency of  a  poUcy.  These  instant  oonsidentions.  so  familiar, 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  warn  us  aU  (tf  the  oonaequenoee  that  would 
ensue,  should  the  right  of  cltiaens  to  teat  legislation  to  aa  tode- 
pendent tribunal  of  Justice  be  impaired.  To  what,  for  example. 
woiUd  due  process  of  law  be  reduced?  Tt>  what  but  the  exercise  of 
arbitjrary  power? 

But  if  these  consideretions  should  not  be  sxiffldent.  let  ui  reflect 
upon  the  plato  teachings  ta  history,  that  unbridled  power  has 
proved  in  every  age  not  only  the  means  of  cruelty  and  oppreaaiOB 
but  also  the  fatal  poison  of  govemmenta  If  history  haa  taught  us 
anything  it  has  taught  us  that  the  Uberties  of  men  cannot  be 
tnisted  even  to  the  best  of  men;  that  they  may  be  matotatoed 
only  by  expressly  reserving  them  in  the  people  themselves  and 
safeguudlng  them  by  means  of  the  structure  of  government  itaelf . 
From  Heaven  derived,  these  Uberties  are  the  gift  oS  God.  which  no 
mortal  may  give,  no  mortal  may  hold  in  trust,  and  no  mortal 
should  have  power  to  take  away. 

Without  Judicial  review  by  an  todependent  oooK  of  JuMce  of 
the  acta  of  minlsten  and  legislatures,  of  President  and  Oongrcas. 
of  States  and  todividuala.  how  could  any  man  or  any  oommxmity 
hope  long  to  enjoy  the  Uberties  guaranteed  by  the  OonsUtuUon, 
the  toaUenable  ri|^to  of  the  Declantion  of  Independence?  I  see 
no  evidence  that  modem  rulen  may  be  more  surely  trusted  with 
unbridled  power  than  their  ancient  or  modem  predeoeasors  to  the 
high  places  of  power.  To  whom  would  one  look?  To  majorities? 
Then  he  takes  his  chance  of  being  one  day  to  the  majority  and 
the  next  to  the  minority— his  righto  aa  precarious  as  the  course 
of  a  leaf  to  the  storm.  Are  we  so  ignorant  of  what  Is  fotog  on 
to  the  world  that  we  take  no  warning  of  the  nsgatloa  «f  Uberty 
and  the  exaltation  of  the  sheer  power  of  government  to  the  rise 
and  spread  of  Fasclam.  Naailsm.  Boclairsm,  and  OonmiunlBm 
throughout  Europe  and  to  a  part  of  Asia?  Of  the  exaltation  of 
States  and  the  degradation  of  men?  Are  we  so  aimpla  as  not  to 
reflect  that  the  one  antidote  to  theae  eorruptlons  of  society  Is 
liberty?  That  the  fatal  virus  of  those  oormpOoDS  la  the  sedue- 
tive  sKuranoe  that  there  Is  something  better  for  oiaa  tbaa 
liberty? 

Tb  strike  down  the  Court  that  guards  the  righto  of  the  people, 
declared  and  provided  for  to  tiie  OcmstituUon.  would  rs«um  us 
to  the  condition  from  which  the  fathere  revolted  and  prove  fatal 
to  that  new  order  of  the  ages  which  they  instituted.  Our  Ubertiee 
under  the  Constitution  would  no  longer  be  the  bond  of  our  na- 
tional life.  There  would  be  another  bond — the  bond  of  aU  the 
govemmento  before  oun — the  bond  of  force.  There  would  be  no 
recourse  under  provocation  save  the  recourse  of  revolution.  In 
a  word,  we  would  hav«t  abandoned  the  arbitrament  of  Jiistice  for 
that  of  the  sword.  WeU  did  one  of  our  greatest  statesmen  exclaim. 
"Union  and  liberty,  one  and  InsepanMe!"  ^  _ ,_ 

I  am  no  more  for  the  nile  of  requiring  more  than  a  ntajorlty 
of  the  Court  to  declare  an  act  of  Congress  uneonsUtutlonal  than  I 
am  for  takiiw  away  the  Court's  entire  Jurisdiction.  The  only  course 
Is  to  tealst  the  beginnings  to  this  matter.  I  am  not  for  adding  to 
any  degree  to  the  preeent  presumption  of  constltuttonalfty  attend* 
tog  acta  of  Congreaa.  a  presumption  by  no  means  JuatUed  bythO 
Ccmgress  itself.  The  potot  here  is  not  so  much  regard  for  a  Oowt 
whldi  has  greatly  served,  as  for  the  righto  of  the  V^o^J^J^ 
United  States.  I  am  not  for  impairing  to  any  degree  the  BHtorto 
power  of  the  Court  JudiclaUy  to  determtoe  whether  an  act  Is  wlthto 
the  powere  gmnted  by  the  people  to  the  ConsUtutloa.  The  amend- 
ment to  require  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  Court  to  hold  an  act 
beyond  the  powere  granted  by  the  people  Is  a  moUonto  veat  to^a 
mtoortty  of  the  Court,  plua  a  majort^  of  the  Congress,  supreme 
power;  to  clothe  tha  Oongreas  with  a  portion  of  the  Judicial  power, 
hitherto  independent  of  the  Congresa.  and  to  vicdato  our  indis- 
pensable separetion  at  the  three  branches  of  our  Government. 

It  has  even  been  propoeed  that  Congress  shaU  enact  a  rule  to 
this  effect.  I  chaUenge  the  power  of  the  Congrssa  to  do  this. 
The  Supreme  Court  is  sn  independent  branch  of  our  Govcmxaent. 
and  that  independence  is  aa  Indispensable  munioMttt  of  our 
libertiea.  Tl»e  Supreme  Court  is  todependent  and  it  moat  con- 
ttoue  to  be  todependent.  It  makes  ito  own  rules  •»*  «  »«* 
conttotie  to  make  ito  own  rules.  It  ts  to  no  wise  subjeet  to  tho 
Oongres  or  the  President,  save  that  ito  membere  are  appolatad 
by  the  latter  and  confirmed  by  and  with  the  advice  of  tho 
Senate;  and  they  may  be  impeached  by  the  House  and  tried  toy 
the  Senate.  This  is  a  sufficient  check  upon  the  Court.  It  Is. 
of  course,  \mder  the  Constltutioa  Just  aa  Is  the  Ooagraaa  and 
the  President. 

Here,  agato  I  repeat— the  toterferenee  of  the  Ooagraaa  by  pro- 
poeed amradment  or  otherwise  would  be  nothing  leaa  tliaa  tbe 
Eolation  of  our  American  holy  of  hollea.  the  laylag  of  profsao 
hands  upon  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  of  the  llborttea  of  the  peo- 
ple the  righto  of  the  States,  and  the  structure  of  tho  Bapnb- 
Uc  Here  agato  Z  affirm  that  the  oonaequenee  of  alteration  or 
modification  of  the  Court's  exduslve  power  to  asowt  oonsttto- 
ttonal  righto,  would  negative  the  work  of  tho  fathers  and  put 
an  end  to  that  new  order  of  tho  agea  whleli  thqr  lastttotodapaa 
the  foundation  of  tho  War  of  the  Bcrolutlon:  Tbe  OflBatttatlott 
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«0«M  dl«Ql*«  Ml*  with  It  tht  IflMrtlM  •«^Pf*^  ***  '****• 

iiiMJnmwtlrm  for  UbvtlM  taken  swaj .    Tbere  •»  »o  •»iruHaB 

5  2.  pSopS;  and  oc  tta«  States,  and  nojem  ttoa  charter  of  tha 
g^^lfyStt  Uhttad  etataa-Tferua  Oido  Seclarum." 

EBforecBMiit  of  Astitrait  Laws     J     . 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  rBOUTLVAXlA  

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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OMBAI.  or  T«E  qwrrKD  OTATM.  j__ 
OOmiCIL  FOB  XMDOVZBIAL  HtOCnSB, 


ATTOBMST 
THB 


ifr.GDFnnr.  Mr.  Preskkni.  I  a^  tmanimoiis  ooosent  to 
IMW  pttotad  to  the  OaraaanmaL  Rsoou  an  address  deliv- 
end  by  Bon.  Jolm  DlddnMm.  formerly  Assistant  Attorney 
Oeneral  of  tbe  United  States,  entitled  "The  Knforrwnent  of 
tlie  AatitnMi  lAHs."  lliis  to  one  of  tbe  most  important  oon" 
tifbattant  to  llie  kipd  history  of  the  prcMot  administration. 
I  therefore  tfatad:  tt  thould  be  preserved  in  the  flies  of  tbe 


Th»«  beioc  no  obleetion.  tbe  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  te  tbe  Rsoou,  as  foOows: 

la  Mmn'*-g  tUB  aMntBC  bef or*  the  OouncU  for  Industorial 
Pkbcm:  in  rwwnM  to  your  UifWailoB,  Z  fad  that  X  aaa  dlKhMf- 
iMa  pobUa  dnty.  Tha  PreHdent.  in  cnattag  tha  ofl^ ^S^ 
ocSuiatar  for  XadiMtrlal  Oooperatlaii  and  In  appolnttag  6ai  food 
frtend.  Maior  Beny.  to  hold  It.  hictnaeted  him  to  aiverrlae  ooa- 
is^  icprwaatatlvea  «(  Induatry.  labor,  and  oonatimma  to 
■uliltiiw  Tirn^^^-tart  with  aooMeratIng  reoovery  and  maln- 
_iMl»Mn  and  labor  i*ai»ttr-*'  Ihla  Counrtl  was  set  up 
__  "tha  aathorlty  so  cooXsRad.  and  tha  asaimis  weare  •«m^- 
U^  Ma  obvtoody  ooofsrsooaa  at  ths  ahai-artar  raf wrod  to  In  tha 


.  .._  taoo^t  to  Bay  attention  that  one  of  tiie  subjects  to 
tha  Oouaetl  baa  ahaady  devoted  atteatlaa  at  a  previous 
■„  I  «  aad  thioixh  one  of  ita  oooualtteea  U  the  so-caUsd  antt- 
feruatteva  and  their  bearing  on  proUwoa  of  national  Industrial 
BoUev.  Staea  July  ISM  X  have  besn  the  law  oOeer  of  the  OoTcm- 
■M?  (tened  witti  the  admlntetiattan.  undw  the  Attorney  Oen- 
mmL  td.  th^Hwm  of  atatotes.  along  with  St  other  tanportant  Fed- 
^MartBsSTauBh  aa  tha  Inierstata  Comaetca  Act.  the  Fsdexal 
OommuoleatlaH  Act.  the  BaOway  Labor  Act.  the  Packers  and 
atodtoaida  Act.  tha  (Xmaodlty  Birtiange  Act.  and  other  Paderal 
Sm^^tatte  genetal  field  of  eeoBomle  ngmatlon.    ttnea  thla 

OQundTanfliw  aathortty  ««"°g»°*  ^?»  ^f , ^SSSS^' iSTS 
^Mm  oaBtBBtttatSB  nporang  wtth  raq^eefe  to  the  antttmet  lawa.  n 

^(li-TM  t^^^gy  "a  iMb»«c9fc^'g»*«*»  to  rMpond  to  your  torltatlpn  and 
plaea  at  your,  ^^mmI  the  wigaa  «<  tuj  y^p^Bantik^»v>^Kr^ 

mnt  or^hoae  hiwa  fdr  ^^  ^5^*^*^^  ^iJ^^JZ^J!^ 
of  XS  monthi^  ewlea  ta  eooneeuon  wtth  their  adiniiiiatmticBi  now 

to  a  II Iiiaimn 

s 


la< 
of 


the 


antttroat  laws 
tha* 


they 

by  _ 

the  coBaauinttf 
law  aa  the 

«a 


rhloh  I  bdlera  all  dto> 

mwt  properly  start.     It  la  tha 

laws  staal  orv  the  statute 

. be   MiIOKoed  until   repealed  or 

kgiaiatl'va  aetlon  asobodylng  the  wflU  of 
1  IhRNMh  Its  Kniiiieaiilallins     To  have 

joks  npf^  ~«*«.  BO  aerloua  or  soooastfuX 

tt  is  to  ladnoe  tew  MhU  to  Iwpotenre.  bring  tt 
iba  only  ordarty  s^ency  wtaldi 
'    tha  cndi  wfaldi  tt  ' 


to  aaa 

i«»datli«tha 


hMaaaDiMe  to 


A  few 


•MCtKle  of  laws  remaining  on  the  «*«*«*«,^«*^S^?2L*?^7 
^iS^ent.  and  whatever  tbe  reasons  or  the  1^2«*JSS:"  ^ 
S?Wbive  exiated,  the  result,  wwb  by  oomincm  om»^^"2 
ea£  M  wTcan  affom  to  see  repeated  in  the  case  of  national 
iBKlSlatlan  of  ma)ar  tanportance.  -      _.       ♦«  «^ 

When  I  say  that  tews  should  and  must  be  ^^^J^^  ^ 
n^Tii^  or  unended  no  matter  who  or  what  Interests  nw/^o* 
JS^^y^SS^oSment.  there  Is  cotter  Impllca^n  ,J  the 

SSSent  wwch  must  always  be  "Pf^^-^^iP^S^S?  t!  SS 

mwrtbe  enforced,  and  can  only  be  «*o"»*vr'<»'^^  *?  ^ 

2^  ind^onstnictlon  given  to  It  by  the  comte     In  tt*  ImJ 

SS^UHT^fSSment  of  law  Is  in  tbe  hands  <<  «»  «>S?' ««* 

SrStempt  at  enforcement   which  runs  ^»>ater  to  the  con- 

^ZJiV^X^L-**  imon  the  law  by  the  courts  Is  bovmd  to  faU. 

SS^ur'^SSJm^S  got?mi.ent  ft  is  the  P«7i»ce  of  t^  co^ 

ZJ^\^^iX*m  til*  law  and  their  constnKstlon.  so  long  as  they  adhere 

ZTTS^c^tkX^^S^  the  statute  ^^^^^^^  ^j^^"; 

S«S'  Snrtruction  Is  definitely  ch«iged  ^^T^^^^^J^^Il 

•et     The  administrative  ofBcers  of  the  Oovemment  must  follow 

tte  eonstrucuon  appUed  by  the  courts  unlessthey  ^^.to*« 

Slr^S  at  lew*Srforcement  defeats  «»d«Vat  n«^t  w^ 

ther  resort  to  the  courts  as  they  must  of  neceeslty  do  In  «>rd« 

ShalTSe  «mSlies  of  the  law  «PP»«d  and  Ita  p^«es  «mctedU 

BeTfar  as  retetes  to  the  enforcement  ctf  toe  ■2;;«J«i^SS 

law?,  a  real  and  ever-present  ^^^^J^  j;^,^^^,^ 

the  fact  that  these  tews  are  the  8«»»J^<*rj"«Pf[?i;,,5?'!^J^ 

^rast  among  Individuals  and  groups  who  ««  "o* '^»J"«  ^S 

^d^aita  (rf  court  decisions  or  with  the  technlcalltlea  of  legal 

^.SSSn     S^  popular  mind  ^\^^^'ZJ^i:  SSI 
SrterS««»ed  as  the  symbol  and  embodHnrat  o*.?«^^g«*J 
rtUtadM^ind  points  of  view  about  econon^cMtterswlttiOTt 
SeSte  ref erei^  to  the  specific  stetutory  P«'T«oi»  or  to  toe 
S^nicUon  which  has  been  pteced  on  toose  P^'^^^^^T^^^ 
process  of  court  decision.    In  consequence  much  Is  ftJS'^SS^ 
£^ded  of  the  antitrust  laws  by  certain  ■ectow  of  paWte  opto- 
S^S  toe  tows  toemselyes  as  written  by  «ie  Oonff«s^ 
<SnQ8trued  by  the  courts  do  not  supply,  and.  on  toe  o^her  hand. 
thet«  is  widespread  belief  that  other  things  are  ««™P^J*«^ 
the  operation  of  toe  laws  which,  in  '*ct^»«»ol"«"S?'ij" 
the  tows  now  stand  and  as  they  have  been  «?«»«*2SlS.«t^ 
•trued.    In  toe  one  instance  toe  officials  of  toe^  0<>''«™?»f2:„JSJ 
popularly  charged  wito  faUure  to  enforce  what  In  U^  «^™ 
Wiuy  be  enfOTced.  and  in  toe  otoer  they  «•  c«*«^*2LJS: 
f3cSi  what  they  are  lawfuUy  compeDed  to  enforw     A^^V^ 
pubUc  attitude  toward  the  enforcement  of  the  an«*™J.»'^,^ 
a  nroper  public  attitude  toward  the  question  of  whether  tooee 
tews  need  revision  or  amendment  depends  first  of  all  upon  a  mu^ 
bett«  imdeistandlng  toan  exists  at  present  on  toe  part  of  the 
trablic  generally  as  to  what  the  antitrust  tews,  as  «>nstr\^  Mid 
aoDlled  by  the  coxirts.  do  prohibit  and  what  toey  do  not  prohlb^ 
and  I  accordingly  wish  to  devote  the  first  part  of  what  I^lia7«to 
sav  to  you  thts  morning  to  a  contribution  toward  such  better 
understanding  from  toe  standpoint  of  my  experience  la  the  anti- 
trust work  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

In  tbe  first  place,  toere  is  apparenUy  a  widespread  belief  that 
toe  antitrust  laws  direct  their  legal  prohibitions  against  blgnssa  la 
business  as  such,  against  competitive  practices  In  general  whenever 
exerted  by  large-scale  business  organizations  or  great  aggragatlona 
of  capital  to  the  disadvantage  of  smaller  rivals,  and  against  aU 
price  policies,  particularly  when  pursued  by  large  concerns,  which 
may  operate  to  minimize  price  wars  or  to  mitigate  declines  In  tM 
price  of  toe  product.    Many  peopte  apparenUy  believe  that  an 
toeee  things  are  Illegal,    It  Is  a  popular  conception  that  evary 
great  concern  Is  a  trust  and  exists  only  through  the  failure  of  the 
ndoal  Government  to  enforce  the  antitrust  acta.    I  am  repeat- 
edly asked  why  toe  Department  of  Justice  does  not  proceed  under 
the  antltnist  tews  agaiist  tols  or  that  well-known  large  corpora- 
tion, toe  slae  of  which  has  come  to  be  a  matter  of  piibllc  knowl- 
edge and  which  the  pubUc  accordingly  tends  to  regard  on  general 
prhMdples  as  a  trust  and  as  such,  therefore,  subject  to  proeecatlan. 
At  toe  outset,  therefore,  it  is  essential  to  understend  that  aa 
toe  antitrust  laws  have  been  construed  by  toe  worts,  the  mei« 
alse  of  a  concern  and  toe  firoportlon  of  the  market  whl^  It  siip- 
nlles  do  not  of  toemselves  constitute  a  vlotetlon  of  tew.    War  aa 
agraeral  propoeitlon  Is  it  unlawful  for  large  concerns  to  the  qrdl- 
auyeourse  of  business,  and  as  participants  In  the  cony?ettttve 
struggte.  to  engage  in  competitive  practices  on  the  same  terxna  as 
their  «mftitor  rivals  so  long  as  toetr  conduct  is  limply  directed 
toward  toe  pursuit  of  their  legitimate  buslnees  advantage  ■ad,?"* 
directly  aimed  at  toe  suppression  or  destruction  of  couyetmoq 
m  an  Illegitimate  manner.    In  otoer  words,  aa  toe  anUlmst  tewa 
stand,  toey  do  not  make  mere  bigness  trntewfol.  nor  do  toey  m 
general  ptece  upon  the  large  business  conoem.  became  It  te  Ivve. 
any  qwdal  Itmltotlona  to  toe  competitive  stmggte  Which  are  no« 
p|y*rf  upon  toe  smaller  ctmoems  also. 

to  thte  stotonent  there  are.  of  couzae.  certain  possltde  exceptoms 
which  readUy  come  to  mind.  as.  for  example,  to  connection  wim 
ooatempteted  mergera.  But  to  the  mato  It  la  true  to  aay  that  tt 
there  are  those  Who  beUeve  as  a  matter  of  policy  toat  bignMS  m 
business  should  be  shackled  and  subjected  to  special  dlsadv^ 
tagea,  toey  cannot  hope  to  see  their  objective  to  many  of  Ito  «>P^ 
awcwnpUshed  merely  by  toe  entorcemenl  «tf  «»  •^«™rt  tewa.  b^ 
mnat  seek  for  new  Icgtdatlon  at  toe  handa  of  Oongrew  by  ocn- 
vlndng  that  body  that  aound  leglstettve  policy  reqalxea  the  adop* 
ttoaoC  their  Tlewa. 


Xh  toe  aame  way  It  must  alao  be  imderstood  that  the  antitrust 
tews  do  not  outtew  business  practices  and  price  policies  merely 
because  such  policies  may  operate  to  make  prloee  retetlvely  rigid 
or  to  discourage  price  wars  and  market  breaks.  We  have  had  much 
discussion  In  recent  irears  of  the  problem  of  so-called  rigid  priees. 
One  of  toe  most  valuable  byproducts  of  the  great  deprecsion  has 
been  toe  stimulus  it  has  given  to  a  better  and  more  toorough 
understanding  of  toe  workings  of  our  present  economic  system, 
and  as  we  have  achieved  that  understanding  students  and  analysts 
have  pointed  out  that  in  many  of  our  Industries  prices  have  a 
tendency  to  retoato  relatively  stable  over  l(mg  periods  of  time. 
while  In  otoer  lines  of  business  they  fluctuate  mcxe  or  leas  vio- 
lently. From  certato  standpoints  it  has  seemed  to  many  obeerveia 
that  so-called  rigid  prices  constitute  an  evil,  and  attention  has 
been  called  to  toe  fact  that  such  rigidity  often  results  from  the 
existence  in  an  Indtistry  of  certain  types  of  pricing  poUdee.  such 
as  adherence  to  published  price  lists,  toe  practice  known  as 
"following  a  leader",  tbe  practice  of  selling  only  on  delivered  prices, 
and  the  like.  Because  of  toe  effect  of  theee  and  otoer  praetlcea  in 
promoting  price  rigidity,  toey  are  often  referred  to  as  in  an  eco- 
nomic sense  "monopolistic",  and  t^te  Inference  is  toerefore  drawn 
that  toey  must  constitute  a  violation  of  toe  antitrust  tews. 

It  is,  of  course,  entirely  true  that  practices  of  this  character  In 
many  instances  may  resvilt  from  conduct  which  doea  vlotete  the 
antiturust  laws,  but  toat  is  obviously  an  altogetoer  different  thing 
from  saying  toat  such  practices  violate  toe  antitrust  tews  In  and 
of  themselves.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  antitrust  tevrs  as  they 
now  stand  there  Is  nothing  which  makes  price  rigidity  vmtewfid 
or  which  outtews  practices  that  result  in  price  rigidity,  unless 
such  practices  happen  to  be  toe  consequence  of  definKe  concert 
or  agreement  which  Is  untewfxil  because  It  violates  the  prohibi- 
tions of  toe  antitrust  tews  against  concert  and  agreement  of  cer- 
tain kinds.  Where,  on  toe  otoer  hand,  price  podldes  and  busi- 
ness practices  which  may  hi^pen  to  promote  price  rigidity  are 
not  the  result  of  such  untewful  concert  or  agremoient,  but  have 
merely  grown  up  In  an  mdustry  as  a  byproduct  of  toe  adaptation 
of  toe  various  members  of  toe  industry  to  toe  conditions  of  toe 
competitive  struggto  existing  in  that  field,  there  is  ik>  prospect  of 
a  successful  prosecution,  because  the  courts  do  not  construe  the 
antitrust  laws  to  outlaw  such  practices.  Onoe  agam,  therefore.  If 
there  are  those  who  believe  that  price  rigidity  and  the  practices 
which  promote  It  are  contrary  to  public  policy,  toey  must  appeal 
to  Congress  for  leglstetlve  action  rather  than  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  for  antitrust  proceedings. 

With  this  picture  in  mind  of  what  toe  antitrust  laws  do  not  i»o- 
hibit  and  toerefore  of  what  cannot  properly  be  expected  from 
even  the  most  vigorous  and  successftil  enforcement,  we  are  In  a 
position  to  look  at  what  toey  do  prohibit  and  to  consider  what  Is 
necessary  in  the  way  of  enforcement  If  tooee  prohibitions  are  to 
be  made  truly  effective. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  antitrust  tews  prohibit  toe  deliberate  and 
Intentional  suppression  of  competition,  whether  by  toe  separate 
action  of  an  individual  concern  or  by  toe  combined  action  of  two 
or  more  competitors.  Separate  action  designed  to  suppress  com- 
petition may  consist  of  cooclng  a  competitor  to  sell  out  or  of 
destroying  the  market  of  a  competitor  or  of  wrongfully  exdudlng 
a  competitor  from  access  to  a  market.  Combined  action  may  take 
toe  form  of  a  merger  between  concerns  having  an  important  share 
of  the  market  or  of  agreements  or  concert  between  such  concerns 
relating  to  and  in  some  way  regulating  their  competitive  metoods 
and  practices. 

Obviously,  toe  question  of  whetoer  or  not  toe  buslnees  conduct 
of  a  concern  engaged  in  competition  wlto  otoer  concerns  amounts 
to  an  effort  to  suppress  or  destroy  competition  to  such  sense  as 
to  be  imlawful  presents  a  dllBcult  and  complicated  problem.  In 
a  certain  sense  toe  essence  of  competitive  conduct,  toe  very  type 
of  conduct  which  It  Is  the  purpose  of  toe  antitrust  laws  to  im>- 
tect  and  foster.  Is  to  take  business  away  from  rivals  and  to  that 
extent  to  weaken,  in  toe  long  run,  toe  ability  of  tooee  rivals  to 
compete.  On  the  otoer  hand.  It  Is  Settled  by  the  adJ\idlcatlons  of 
the  courts  that  where  one  rival  sets  out  to  take  buslnees  away 
or  keep  biislneas  away  from  his  ocnnpetltaa  ao  as  ddlberataiy  to  de- 
stroy toem  or  to  paralyse  their  competitive  ability,  then  the  tew  Is 
violated.  Obviously,  toe  test  la  eesentlaUy  a  test  of  degree,  depend- 
ing in  part  upon  motive,  as  evidenced  by  spoken  or  written  expres- 
sions of  intention.  In  part  tipon  effect,  as  evidenced  by  statistical 
and  financial  resolta.  and  to  part  upon  the  employment  of  certain 
definite  competitive  devlcee  ^i^ilch  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  in 
and  of  toemselves  unfair  and  improper,  such  as  fighting  branda. 
tying  clauses,  local  price  cutting,  price  diecrhnlnatlons  between 
customers,  and  the  like.  Some  of  these  specifically  Illicit  competi- 
tive devices  have  been  lacdated  and  expreesly  outtewed  by  statutory 
provisions,  like  thoee  of  section  a  and  eection  S  of  tha  Cteyton  Act. 
and  more  recently  of  the  Boblneon-Fatman  Act.  white  on  the  otoer 
hand  a  broad  general  condemnation  of  all  unfair  methoda  of  com- 
petition is  ««iniUf»*i**  to  section  6  of  the  Federal  Trade  OnmrnlSBlon 
Act.  The  law  tous  reoognteee  the  paradox  that  competition  hi  the 
broad  sense  can  only  be  safeguarded  by  the  outtewry  of  praetlceB 
which  are  In  and  of  themaelvee  forms  and  methods  of  oompetttlon 
and  part  of  the  competitive  procees. 

Combined,  aa  distinguished  from  Individual,  action  which  la 
amenabte  to  the  antitrust  laws  may  take  the  form  ettliar  of  a 
merger  or  of  an  agreement  retettng  to  some  method  or  metoods  of 
competttlva  conduct.    la  the  caae  of  a  merger  tha  qyeatam  of 
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whether  or  not  tha  pwhihitlon  of  the  tew  applies 
at  leaat,  upon  the  raaaaaahleneea  of  the  comblna 
wholly  upon  Ita  eeonomto  results  aa  dlsploeed  by  a  atody  of  the 
Industry  and  an  eeUmate  of  the  effect  of  the  propoeed  aoUoa  upon 
the  competitive  situation.  In  tha  caae  of  agreementa  between 
competltota,  on  the  other  liand.  tt  now  seems  to  be  well  eettled  by 
the  courts  that  the  legally  of  such  an  agreement  between  oom- 
petltora  wlto  retacenoe  to  their  competitive  conduct  or  their  rela- 
tione to  their  euatomera  U  not  naeessarlly  saved  by  the  validity  of 
the  economic  oonakleratlans  which  It  la  dealgned  to  serve.  Bare. 
^■yiiniwg  uiat  the  agreement  Is  as  broad  aa  the  market,  ttie  teat 
aeems  to  be  ahnoet  entirely  the  dteectneas  wlto  wlUch  tt  opcratca 
to  cause  Interatate  business  to  be  oatrled  cm  in  a  manner  dhteent 
from  that  which  would  prevail  In  the  abaence  of  the  agraanieni;  to 
other  words,  upon  whettier  the  agreement  cqiMratea  to  ragulata  a 
significant  relationship  in  commerce.  Thus.  If  an  agreement  op- 
peratlng  over  practically  an  entire  market  prcvente  buyan  from 
enjoying  a  privilege  which  they  prevloualy  enjoyed,  or  affects  price, 
or  preecribes  a  term  In  a  contract,  it  may  be  said  wlto  eome  de- 
gree of  asBurance  that  the  agreement.  Irnmieetlve  of  Uie  poaalbto 
Boundneas  of  Its  economic  results,  is  an  untewful  restraint  of  trade. 
The  prohibition  of  the  antitrust  tews  wlto  which  we  are  now 
dealing,  since  Its  essence  Is  prohibition  of  agreement  and  coocarted 
actl<m  having  a  direct  effect  on  commerce,  appUee  to  the  action 
of  employees  seeking  to  better  their  cooditfcm  no  Ites  than  to  the 
action  of.  business  concerns,  and  sinoe  poeslbte  economic  Justlflca- 
tlon  creates  no  exemption  from  the  operation  of  the  tew  aa  con- 
strued by  the  courts  in  tois  field,  it  frequently  results  that  dear 
vlotetions  of  toe  antitrust  tewa  ariee  in  the  field  of  tebor  diaputea, 
where  our  economic  and  aodal  sympathies  are  strongly  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  thoee  cherged  wlto  tbe  violation. 

n 

In  view  of  the  deflnlteneae  of  tlie  legal  prolUliltlon  against 
agreementa  affecting  competition,  businessmen  appear  to  have 
learned  their  Iseson  w^.  and  few  such  agreemente  are  today  made 
candidly  and  openly.  Ineofar  aa  ttiey  do  exist,  they  tiave  been 
driven  largely  und«ground  and  operate  through  the  medhmi  of 
eecret  concert  and  oonsoltotlon.  However,  where  concert  and 
agreement  operate  in  thte  un<targround  fashion,  so  that  tha  only 
reason  for  suspecting  their  existence  Is  supplied  by  their  vlelbte 
reeulte  In  the  busineas  praetloeB,  and  more  eepedaBy  the  price 
poUdea.  prevailing  In  toe  hidustry,  the  dUBculty  of  ferreUag  them 
out  la  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact  tliat  usually  theee  peactteee 
may  equally  wdl  result  from  natural  and  apontaneoua  growto  to 
the  courae  of  the  adaptotlon  of  tlie  todtatry  to  Ita  competitive 
conditions  In  the  manner  to  which  I  have  already  refened.  It 
wlU  be  recoUeeted  toat  when  ^peaking  of  such  matteia  aa  prloe 
rlgldltlee  we  saw  tliat  tlieee  fumlehed  no  ground  for  Illegality  If 
not  the  result  of  deliberate  concert.  The  eame  thing  te  true  of 
price  unlformltlea.  Accordingly.  If  tlie  concert  wlildi  unrterlUa 
price  rigidities  and  price  unlf  ormltlce  la  secret  and  conceated  wlto 
care.  It  Is  ofton  extremtiy  dhBcult  to  distinguish  the  rasulttog 
situation  from  one  which  may  be  perfecUy  legal.  Only  by  tbe 
meet  eteborate  and  painstaking  kind  of  Investigating  work,  going 
constantly  hand  In  hand  vrito  economic  aaalysia  of  the  praettoee 
of  the  Industry  and  toe  history  of  tooee  praotlcee.  oaa  the  dle- 
tlnctloo  ultimately  be  drawn  and  the  lllegai  element  of  ooooealed 
concert  brought  definitely  to  light. 

In  view  of  the  limited  and  technical  nature  of  toe  prohtoltlons 
of  toe  antitruat  tews  as  I  liavc  outlined  them.  It  must  be  obvloua 
how  dmcult  It  la  to  prepare  end  preeent  a  eaee  wtileh  wlU  wicaeas 
fully  establl^  a  vlolatloa  of  thoee  tewe  where  the  partlee  aia  adroit 
enoxigh  not  to  enter  Into  an  overt  agreement  and  wliera  they  are 
not.  like  labor  unlona.  under  the  praeUcal  neceeslty  of  taking  aetloa 
In  tlw  open.  It  can.  of  courae.  be  done  and  la  belag  doaie  to  eaaa 
after  caae,  but  tbe  amount  of  inveetigatton  and  pceparattoa  whiat 
te  required  oo  the  part  of  tlie  Government  la  almiay  enonMnis  and 
correspondingly  costly.  For  exaa^ite.  a  case  of  an  attempt  to  sup- 
prees  competition  caa  hvdly  be  eatehllahed  without,  oa  the  one 
hand,  the  dleocyvery  of  definite  mtrlmtnatlng  iiiihmIcib  of  toten- 
tlon  through  patnTtn^'rg  detective  work  and  tlie  laapeetlon  and 
slf  tins  of  a  great  volume  of  documente  and  without,  on  the  other 
haxMdTan  exhaustive  economic  analysis  of  the  oompetlttve  sltuatloa 
of  the  parttea.  Tlie  same  sort  of  analysis  of  conqieUtlve  coodltloos 
te  alao  twaiintlal  In  all  caaee  of  mergers  suspected  of  Illegally. 

Most  dlflcult  of  all.  aa  well  aa  most  Important,  are  the  oaaea  of 
covert  concert,  beeauae  here,  aa  I  eald  a  moment  ego.  It  le  - 
throiwh  a  combined  proeem  of  factual  Inveetlgatktt  MBd 
interpretation  to  dlstlnguiah  between  praetloee  of  _ 
KTOwto  and  thcref oie  lawful  on  the  one  hand,  and  euhatantteUy 
Mentlcal  praetkxa  raeultlng  from  eecret  agreement  aad  theref ore 
untewful  on  the  other  hand.  It  la  not  unusual  to  a  iltvatkm  of 
thU  charactsr  tliat  several  hundred  Intervlewa  tuwe  to  be  eeaAoetad 
br  Mente  of  the  Bureau  of  Investlgatkm  wlto  persooa  who  might 
cMkMtvably  have  eome  knowledge  of  pertinent  facta,  wlthoat  to  tlia 
end  producing  any  legally  sufldent  evidence.  Xnveetlgatkm  after 
InTCstlgatlon  of  thia  character  te  oonduetad  by  tiaa  AiMtruat 
Divlalon.  itoleh  tarmtoataa  to  a  dead  end  aad  ao  oevar  eonea  to 
pubUc  attesitton. 

I  have  eevecal  thaaa  rafarted  to  tha  need  for  ewmnmtn  analyata 
lioce  often  than  not  the  qoeetUm  of  wliather  a  given  hnalneaa 
reeult^  polnte  on  the  one  hand  to  a  covert  agwemaar  or.  on  the 
otlksr.  la  merely  a  malfartatton  of  a  tewful 
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toy  aa 

Bueh 

Mm  at  tbe  facts  m 


.  td  the  Indnstrr  Hid  M 

bud  wltb  tlie  InvHtt^ 

th^  the  iBveafelfKtton  bi«7  b«  dtraeted 

toulv  tedteattre  isklMr  than  ^ipeiid  J» 

.  iTT^'^a  H^conralattaii  o<  ln»l»wuit  detaUa.  and  to 
^al£  £  STtotoSSnpwdiwd  by  the  to»«rtJ»attoa  may 

STSSiiio  ■p««•»«^.»  «*J^';£!^  ^5?^ 

7w>*  — »-L«tJtrm  !>••  i^nF^  1x1  tfaa  past  bean  maae  hv 

iS2Lffi2touiDiS5«S  3ij5^ 

M^«cularly  attached  to  lU  staff  unta  the  P^* JJ»f; 
—MBMte  months  I  haw  n»de  the  tonovatlon  «<  «^«^ 

iMHiiy  »»»  -^    ^  ^  ^^       ^      slread*  moce  than  Jnsttnea  nseu 
to'SS?to2&SS.  oSfVlSS  alleys  and  in  toterprettog 

Ilia  infisnisnon  which  they  ha»e  alletted.  ^  ^^ 

**o3SS3rS  antltnist  toTestHatlon  ot^a^^^apaiUM.  i^ 

sssr^iSSi  -ssTisrin  to«et^i|«»c«  «;2!sssss 

JISSTti*  determine  ^»hetbsc  U  is  likely  to  FTOduosftultfu^^ 
SSsT^WsSSSTiwiulm  an  eten  lonter  time  andan^ 
ZSSTtSt^  Zamtkiitmcain  flnaUr  be  made  as  to  whether  there  to 
SS^SriSSrupoTwhleh  to  base  a  eult.    In  the  meanttme 

SVmMaatum.  all  of  ^rtiieb  must  aeommrfly  be  g^^en  honert 
**  SSL^^tUm  to  the  ordliiapy  co«me  of  'o*^^  "^  ,2 
the  servloes  of  a  coosManMe  staff  are  reqmred  xor 
tnwofwmlEakme.  Otonmi-y.  If  the  AnUtru^D^onwe 
^J^ini^fliTniita  on  nan  popular  ramor  and  suspflelon,  wtthout 
SSS?  i^^n  SdTcS^of  Whether  -n"^  "gt.  cauld 
JottoatSybe  prtjsecuted  to  a  euccessful  coo^lUBio^  a  vastly  Iroger 
§M  of  anttMt  pioeesdto^  oould  »»  •■«*if»«»'J^  '„22^ 
■BondtnctT  laiBer  IM  of  falluna  to  the  courta.    Under  prMU* 

2SSS  fto  pwrtieaiiy  *»po-y  jyp*'^^^  ygS'cJSS 

«fc^«  two  tf  nonlblv  tlvoe  tflunrtant  antttrust  caam  to  the  eeoas 
S?iMr  de«a^«  tegety^MB  tbs  good  or  bad  fortune  enooun- 
**  '  YthedSSSyof^rtoCTt  and  perwiasli»«  •^**»«»**  *^ 
id^li^rSS^BuU  to^wttoktMma  prove  Cruttlem  to  the  end 

<tf  failure  to  dlseoeer  soui  evldonoe.  ^ 

iTirnSluupanotcammoaty  r«dmed  that  practlcally  always  the 

tSSSi  ^te  than  another  to  determined  by  whether  a  private 
ooMtotot  from  a  sopposodly  ivptev^  individual  happwis  to  be 
SiSmSS  SToep^SStto  mipict  to  thto  ln^i^rath« 
tkaS.  iStttrtartprooecdlngi  almost  wtthovt  eaoeptkm  a««  the 
SSts^^S  pSSTSlplalrt.  raOMW  than  of  the  Depart- 
■aenM  own  mottv«  and  toltlaittve.  and  nseessaiUy  so.  OlyvfcNi^. 
If  a  eomnlatot  i>ti*f*"g  a  vtolatkm  of  law  to  filed  It  must  be 
Land  If  supporting  facto  are  diseovored.  the  tovestlga- 
be  puisuad^mtl]  It  to  definitely  establtohad  Whether 
MMogh  to  avaflable  upon  whieb  to  take  the  «ae  toto 
The  number  of  sneb  eompialnts  flowing  teto  the  Antl- 
BiiH  ZMvtolon  to  mora  than  aoAdent  to  oeou|>y  the  stiff,  without 
taa^Mt  any  surplm  fbrm  available  for  the  taveetlgatlon  of  todua- 
trtal  fields  as  to  which  no  eompl^nts  are  mcelved. 

IMS  praetleally  ORhMlve  dependence  on  prtvatte  eompialnts  for 
the  InltlaUon  of  antitrust  proceedlnfi  bae  a  tendency  to  mtte 
Sa  mtar^"*  of  ^»  antttmsft  laws  sporadic  and  haphaMrd. 
ite  sisiMli  Mbstaatlaay  the  same  buKnsm  pra4Alcss  may  estot 
to  a  nnbv  of  todwtrtas  bat  it  may  happen  that  to  only  one 
Sn  a^SSkrt  be  filed  «hWh  brtn«i  the  situation  to  Oie  attoi. 
tton  of  tbs  Divtoloa.  B.  as  a  result  of  such  a  oomqplatot.  an 
MstlMtten  to  then  inetltttted  whicto  ^dttomtsly  leads  to  adecree 

•Bj^iS^  practlem  to  quastloo  as  unlawful  to  the  partlCTlar 
^^         'to»eetlgated.  It  may  weO  result  that  «>>^^?>toe  pra^me 
-^^M  centtous  to  be  fMlowed  to  other  Induatrtm 
__iptolnt  to  filed  with  the  Antltruat  Dtvtokm  and  the 
to  aeeordbM^  not  aware  of  their  ertstenns 
Msolt  to  that  the  PIvlalun  often  finOi  tts^  eallsd  on 
kt  complalnls  by  toterastsd  perso—  to  give  a 
to  ptbeMem  of  oo^iasmttvely  trtvtol 
standpoint,  while  tojhe 
of  far  larger  publle  eonasqusn 
to  the  a<ded  JUiiiilty  that  prtvato 
of  the  Dipartmant  to  motto 


tor  tbs  mmatlen  of  wbMi 


for  lbs  InttlaMan  of  antitrust  proesedlngs  moto  be 
Id  If  the  HBtttiuit  lawn  are  to  be  s<en  hanrtsdly  en- 

fleM,  with  ■ 


pubUe 


to  the  toRlattOB  of  y, — ^— ^-. — y-  --  —-- 

the  Department  of  Justtee  must  be  e^gT*d^^W^a 


no  prtvato  complaint  happana  to  be  fliad.    Inthe 


pTfi<if_ 


antttmst  staff  aa  a  "i^t^^J^t^^flSiSJttSi^^Ji 
obviously  unreasonahle  to  snppoee  that  <*«*ri*°*l  W«^»^mt^«! 
bMnTouibetorared  when  the  maximum  of  rmJly  ^f«ff™LT^ 
SSSJttat^nlS  tostttuted  to  limited  to  ^^'SlOL^^t^J^V, 

uSS  ■Sch^«im5tances  the  chances  of  ""^f-f^tT^SL^ 
ssSe^reSTdlsoovery  are  relatively  so  gr«*  52SJ5  SSSS? 
^SSl  5tte  law  can  be  Ignored  '^*^^>*J»^«'S^l-Siff¥S2; 

rlTrontrMt  With  the  Department  of  Justice,  ^.^f^''^  ^T!5? 
oSiS^to^^pSllmS^  economic  sUff  'SSiK"^^ 
*fn.iM  i«  B^ucv  to  to  be  the  moving  force  In  the  toltlatlaaaf  pro- 
JL^*S?S«iie%?antltru«tSr..    T^e^^jj  ^SS'^SSS  to 

tmtlato  proowdlngs  and  there  »^^o  '~,JJ'^''^^Sb«  To 
araaratlng  the  proper  sphere  of  activity  of  «^^ *^?°5«™*L^Jl^ 

proceedings  under  the  Sherman  Act.  »>«*  «»™^?*^„^2ta«rl 
STe^San  Act  to  to  many  »i«J*»»Ji^°¥5f  ~*  ?  ^  ^J 
vtototion  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commterton  Act  which  the  ™de 
Orammtosion  to  empowered  to  enforce.  T*e  relation  between^ 
SrSS^  Ui^Uy  of  the  meet  cordial  and  coop««tlve  char- 
JSr?SS^taevltalSy  toe  overlapping  ^JJ^^^^^X^}^^!^^ 
SSetence  of  two  entirely  eeparate  agencies  to  »^»*iP«^- 
^^^vering  the  same  subject  matter  prevents  t^  «o™^l2^ 
ffi  SpSESon  of  a  coordinated  poUcyjMdw  unMeddto* 

Itto  iSo  true  that  a  great  part  of  the  time  of  the  »57«^8*^ 
2^  5tt»?SideCom^Sob1s  devoted  to  the  conduct  of  spedd 
investigations  made  upon  congressional  request. 

tn 
lb  recur  to  what  I  said  at  the  outset,  while  laws  atand  go  the 
atatnte  books  ttiey  should  be  enforced.  elBclently  e*"**™?*  JS? 
SwLSSEd^orced  according  to  ^^f^^SL^^T^^ 
Sen  them  by  the  ooortB.  i  have  attempted  to  outltoe  the  natwa 
S^  WDtolbltlonfl  impoeed  by  the  antitrust  laws  and  to  point  out 
5iJrtlE«l^WtloiiMe  tS  a  eertato  extent  technical  to  char- 
SEw^JSower  to  some  respects  and  broader  ^  others  thM 
toropularly  supposed.  As  the  antttrust  laws  now  rtand  and  as 
;iP;'SS!rbeetr?^rued  they  require  '«  «»^Lr',«?'^«*  2 
mat  tostanees  of  supposed  violations  an  ^^^^^^^/"P^'Z 
type  of  tovestigation  and  preparation  for  trial  which  I  have 
sought  to  caplato.  _  _        .   -.- 

aoeaklng  from  the  stsndpotot  of  my  own  experience  I  ▼enttura 
thTStoSi  that  there  are  not  available  to  the  Oovemment  today 
adequate  facilities  for  conducting  such  tavestlgatioBS  «i5^»M*|^ 
m^  preparations  over  a  wide  enough  field  to  wMntot  the  belief 
S^  th^^mtlMt  laws  can  be  enforced  to  anything  like  all 
Instances  of  actual  violation  or  even  to  a  suffldent  numbar  of 
instances  to  give  them  a  fully  effective  '^'^^'^  J^^'^j£^ 
them  such  force  on  a  truly  national  scale  and  over  the  wholo 
field  of  business  would.  I  am  confident,  require  an  f^P«»*Jture 
of  several  million  dollars  annuaUy  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
alone  and  even  that  amount  might  prove  insuAclent. 

It  is  of  course,  open  to  question  whether,  to  view  of  the  some« 
w£it  iScUOaS  iSSted  chan^cter  of  their  actual  prohibitions, 
their  Sforoement  would  be  worth  the  expenditure  of  the  wm» 
needed  to  make  them  truly  effective.  P^  V****^*i^JL'^ 
to  be  consldoed  by  thoee  like  yourselves  who  ars  charved  with 
the  studv  of  policy  and  the  reoommendstlon  of  legislative  pro- 
Doealsrwhat  is  not  open  to  doubt  to  that  a  law  which  rtsnds 
gSnWstatute  books  an  be  fairly  amessed  only  to  the  Utfht  ^ 
ttsappUcatlon.  and  that  the  effect  of  applying  a  law  c»aw>t  be 
Mls^ktely  Judged  unlem  and  untU  the  means  an  supplied  whk^ 
p.«fc«  the  effecUve  enforcement  of  the  law  possible 

If  we  are  not  willing  to  recommend  the  creation  of  the  f  adUties 
-blch  are  indlnensable  to  the  enloroement  of  the  anUtrust  law^ 
there  to  no  altemaUve  but  to  suggest  an  alteration.  Th^  1»  «uh- 
BtantlaUy  the  alternative  with  which  we  are  oonfranted  at  tha 
nresent  *«»»*'  Bther  the  machinery  for  the  enfocoement  of  the 
imUtnvt  laws  must  be  expanded  or  some  other  and  different 
mschlnery  for  the  acoompUshment  of  the  purposes  of  those  law* 
must  be  devised. 

I  have  d^berately  dtoeuamd  the  antttrust  laws  thto  mcrnl^ 

from  the  staodpotot  of  technical  details.    I  have  saM  noth^ 

about  the  large  and  Inqiirtog  purpose  which  uiktorttos  thmn.  tha 

DRvcntloii  of  arbitrary  monopoUstic  power,  the  oppresslaa  cC  the 

br  Uw  Btotxw.  the  protection  of  the  toteresto  of  the  eon- 

r-r~-    and  the  protactton  of  the  rl^t  of  labor.    As  to  ttu— 

tomr'purposes  ttare  to  no  room  for  disagreement.    TSie  prcMem 

wtSi  i^lehsbMnanshlp  to  today  oonfranted  to  to  tranalato  those 

sm  toto  practical  efltectlvenaBB.  eithar  through  tha  enforce- 

(ff  «»««M"g  togbSatlon  or  through  the  fomndatton  of  ypw** 

„ium  ^wnmn^Hn^iktM     wc  csonot  cunsimnUfely  tnke  nfnge,  as 

there  to  t»"»«*J"»—  a  tendency  to  do.  to  mare  genermllttoe     ^*«]J 

to  a  widespread  and  somewhat  «prtolng  tMdawT  «m^MPM*« 

Btooy  1 liHW today  to  exptcm  complete  satlsfartaon  with 

ttks  ^antttrust  laws  aa  they  are.  The  qnestton  suggmts  *Kaea 
whether  such  satMaction  to  bom  of  tha  oonvlefeloB  that  under 
Miaiiit  oondltloM  the  antttrust  Uwa  aa  they  stand  are  tnrapaWe 
S  adequate  cofaroamHit  and  at  the  same  time  bar  the  way  to 
possibly  more  effective  methods  of  aooompll^tog  tbair  o*2«*lvm 
fbTtsifc  of  the  stocertty  of  those  who  advocate  lea^  ^'^ 
tnmt  lawa  unrhangad  to  whether  they  are  wmtng  m%  the  mme  ttme 
to  adrocate  a  lar«e  tocrease  to  the  approprtattooa  for  the  enf orce- 
■eat  «t  those  Imis.  U  thoy  are  not.  they  nmy  bo  Jnatty  ehal- 
lenged  to  Joto  with  those  who  propose  revision. 
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Flood  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  Fel>ruary  5, 1937 


ABTIGLI   AMD  IDITORIAL   FROM    THH   Pil'lBBUKOH   FOBT- 

OAZXTTS 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  Uie  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
which  I  made  February  1,  carried  by  Raymond  Z.  Henle, 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Oaaette. 
in  his  column  in  that  paper  February  2.  In  connection  with 
it  I  ask  that  an  editorial  of  February  3  In  the  same  news- 
paper dealing  with  the  same  topic,  the  urgent  need  for  a 
long-range  and  adequate  program  for  flood  control,  be 
printed. 

My  suggestion  is  in  harmony  with  the  iffogram  offered 
by  the  President  on  February  3  in  his  message  to  Congress 
embodying  his  6-year  natural  resources  plan.  This  issue 
represoits  national  needs  and  not  partisan  politics.  Longer 
delay  wiU  prove  intolerable. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  and  editorial  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou,  as  follow: 

[From  the  Pittsburgh  Poet-Oamtte  of  Feb.  2,  1BS7] 
Stast  Bio  Flooo-Comtbol  PaooaAM  Now,  SsMATaa  Davb  Ubobb. 

HiTTIHO  AT  DBLATS 

(By  Raymond  Z.  Henle.  Post-Oaaette  Washington  correqxmdent) 

WASHnfCTOK,  jyhruary  1. — ^A  10-year  flood-control  constructian 
program  to  cost  approximately  $6,000,000,000  was  advocated  today 
by  Senator  Jamzs  J.  Davis.  ._  .  ._  ^     _^ 

It  should  bflgto  at  once.  Davis  said,  and  aooordlngly  totroduced 
an  amendment  to  last  year's  $300,000,000  flood  blU  by  which  the 
sxmi  of  $50,000,000  made  immediately  available  to  that  measure 
would  be  boosted  to  three  times  that  flgure. 

With  such  a  start,  said  Davis,  Congress  should  give  prompt  con- 
sideration to  a  national  flood-oontrtrf  biU  which  would  give  the 
Nation  permanent  protection  from  river  disasters. 

•Tlow,  when  milll<H)s  of  men  are  unemployed."  said  DAViq.  "and 
when  the  capital-goods  todustries,  such  as  steel  and  concrete, 
lumber,  and  others,  if  brought  to  activity,  will  respond  as  by  a 
magic  touch — this  to  the  time  to  begto  a  thoroughgoing  program 
of  water  conservation  and  flood  protection.'' 

srassszs  hoos  p*m>cmi 

"Over  the  next  10  years'*,  he  said,  "such  a  program  would  cost 
not  less  than  $5,000,000,000.  but  its  worth  to  the  Nation  would  he 
great  beyond  calculation  and  certatoly  would  yield  tangible  re- 
sults far  in  excess  of  results  shown  by  the  unrestricted  and  111- 
aasorted  construction  projects  for  which  WOTk-relief  funds  have 
been  used  during  the  Isst  4  years  while  the  inhabitants  of  our 
great  river  towns  have  been  the  victims  of  national  neglect." 

Senator  Davis  said  he  has  yet  to  hear  "an  totelligent  discus- 
sion" of  why  flood-control  appropriations  "were  withheld  last 
year  or  why  thoee  to  authority  now  seek  to  restrict  them  when 
their  necessity  Is  so  obvloxis." 

"If  Uanket  a|H>ropriatlons  agato  are  to  be  asked  for  work  reUef. 
said  Davis,  "provision  should  be  made  to  Insure  eq;>endituza  of  a 
proper  sum  of  flood  contn^" 

HITS  AT  HOPKXIfS  BtTLS 

"Bxpenditiue  of  huge  sums  of  money  should  no  longer  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  Harry  L.  Hopkins,"  said  Davis,  because,  through 
Mrn.  "altogether  too  much  of  this  money  has  been  used  to 
carry  politically  iqipototed  admin  istmtlve  officials  for  patronage 
purposes." 

"A  major  part  of  the  new  work-relief  fund",  said  the  Senator, 
"should  be  spent  for  the  protection  of  the  Nation  from  our  un- 
controlled waters  and  Congrem  should  not  lightly  conttooe  to 
pass  over  to  any  one  person  dlscretksnary  power  as  to  Ite  uw. 

"It  Is  high  fcfwf  th4t  the  pecqde  of  the  Nation  who  have  suf- 
fered ftam  the  menace  of  floods  all  the  way  from  New  England 
to  New  Orleana  let  their  Bepresentatives  to  Washington  know  how 
they  fed  to  this  matter." 

(From  tha  Plttsburi^  Post-Oaaette  of  Mb.  8.  19S7] 
FLOOD  CoMTMi.  Most  Bx  Hamms  m  Bra  Way 
Whatever  the  ftodtog  may  be  as  to  the  coat  of  adequate  flood 
eontroi.  Senator  Daw,  of  Pennsylvania,  renders  a  asrvlca  to  «m^ 


I^Mudxlng  that  the  objective  oan  be  achieved  only  to  a  Mg  way. 
through  a  truly  national  effort. 

The  ffrna*ifr  suggeste  a  10-year  flood-control  program  to  coat 
H^xoxlmately  $6.000j000.000.  or  an  average  of  $800,000X100  a  year. 
That  la  a  vast  sum:  it  Is  not  to  be  accepted  lightly  simply  because 
of  the  looaenem  with  which  the  term  'nsUlkm'*  has  come  to  ha 
used  Utely  to  soma  drolea.  Nor  could  It  be  Justified  martf  y  by 
the  unpieoedented  rate  of  Government  spending  to  recent  years, 
with  much  of  the  money  going  toto  made-work  projaete  of  Itttla 
or  no  real  value. 

The  cost  of  flood  control  has  to  be  considered  to  relattcn  not 
only  to  the  Ices  ot  human  life  and  Ineetlmahle  piops«ty  damags 
resulting  from  occasional  superfloods.  but  also  to  the  11|^  of  tha 
vast  aggregate  damage  wrought  by  ordinary  floods  ysar  after  year. 
Tcxlay  1.000XM0  are  homelem  from  floods  to  the  <»ilo  and  msBts- 
sti^i  Valleys,  with  property  Ices  estimated  wdl  up  to  tbm  hundreds 
of  millions.  It  dose  not  take  many  years  of  auoh  loasm  to  aggre- 
gate five  bUliona.  to  addition  to  the  waste  df  prleslem  Uvea  and 
the  cost  of  flood  reUef . 

Planning  to  meet  the  need  to  10  yeara.  starting  at  once  on  the 
headwaters  of  the  main  streama,  eqtuiUy  omnmsnds  ttaeif  to 
reason.  This  Is  not  a  Job  to  be  done  leisurely  by  ptsosmaal  over 
a  l(mg  period.    Flood  protection  is  demanded  sa  eocn  aa  possible. 

National  wisdom  also  caUs  for  spending  the  pubUe  money  to 
ways  that  wtU  do  the  meet  good.  An  adequate  flood-control  pro- 
gram and  aggressive  policy  behtod  It  would  give  much  uesful  em- 
ployment while  hastening  protection  of  life  and  propw^  over 
wide 


Streng^theniiis:  of  Immigration  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NOHTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  February  5.  f  9J7 


XUTOBIAL  VBOM  THB  ARIZONA  BKPDBUO 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  h&ve  published 
in  the  CoMGKkssioNAL  RxcoBO  an  editorial  appearing  on 
January  37, 1937.  in  the  Ariaona  Repuldle.  entitled  "Strength- 
ening Our  Immigratian  Iaw  by  a  Series  of  Propoged 
Measures." 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rioou.  as  follows: 

(Rom  the  Artoona  Republic  of  Jan.  17,  IttT) 

OUK    ZmaGBATIOW    LAW    BT    A    SnOES    Oi 


Hon.  Roan  R.  Rxtwolos.  United  States  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  member  of  ttie  Senate  Oommlttee  on  Military  Affairs, 
and  oo-author  of  the  Reynolds-Stamea  Immigration  Mil.  designed 
to  preserve  aU  that  is  beet  of  the  preeent  immigration  act,  has 
lately  addressed  a  letter  to  aU  who  desire  that  America  may  ba 
held  for  Americans.  Ifr.  RsmoLBa  soUdta  their  support  of  a  series 
of  bills  to  leeeen  the  country's  relief  burden  by  removing  from  It 
all  aTlfiw.  ''to  alleviate  social  conditions,  remove  oar  alien  criminal 
population  and  provide  for  an  alien  re$^stratlon  act." 

ICr  RKmouia  preaento  a  stertllng  array  of  facto  and  flgurea.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1030.  there  were  14J04.149  forelgn-bom 
to  the  United  Stotes,  of  whom  6,3M.616  were  allena  The  foreign- 
stock  population  at  that  time  was  40,366.278.  one-third  of  the 
country's  total  pmwilatlfBi , 

During  the  flrst  10  yeam  of  quote  law  restriction  to  vrhlch  the 
world  passed  throo^  the  most  eerious  economic  depresskm  to  tte 
history,  more  than  8,500j000  aliens  entered  the  country.  Of  thew 
mora  than  84100.000  were  new  immlgrsnts.  More  than  1.0004MW 
were  denied  visas  during  the  last  5  yean  by  the  Oonsular  Service 
of  the  Department  of  State.  ^ 

We  learn  from  lit.  Rstwokjis'  statement  that  one  of  every  elgbt 
persons  now  on  relief  to  this  country,  or  who  has  been  on  raU^Js 
an  «ltiw<     Our  relief  sgendee  made  no  disttnctlan  between  ' 
lean  dtlaens  and  aliens  to  administering  rrtlef .    The  Social 
Ity  Act  makaa  no  distinction  to  the  iqnillcatlon  of  tte  ' — 
tween  Amfrlran  ctttosna  and  aUena.  

'^undnds  of  thoosands  of  aUens,"  mys  lir.  Rcrwoua,  *Hae  hold- 
ing Jobs  to  ^w^rto*.  drawing  hundrsda  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
wues  whl^  ai»  rightnmy  the  heritage  of  American  dtteena/* 

AUsn  crlmlnala  are  roving  at  large  and  preying  upon  Amsriean 
dtlaens  though  we  have  ample  laws  vranattttog  their  arrest  and 
dmortatlon.  Tliaee  laws  have  been  Ignored  by  eomplalaant  pnhlle 
oiBcials.  thoi«h  to  so  ^g»M*'«"g  them  they  are  violating  the  '^ 
tory  provlstoas  d  oar  preeent  immigratian  law. 


.^^•.«.M«««/«^vrj>N^T  A  ▼       T\T^t^/\nT\ 
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w«  hftw  tB  tha  prawnee  to  thla  eoantry  at  thte  time  of  Battf 

dMetod  STiMrtttaie  rtrlka  and  haa  atood.  an  oliatadte  to  ita  aet- 
U^Bt  It  haa  coat  ttM»  country  many  mimooa  of  doOan  and  haa 
mMte  ttaalf  fait  In  every  eotmntintty  to  tha  land.  ^^ 

^S»  bSa  to  atrengthen  our  tanmlgratlon  lawa  to  whKA  Mt.  Rky- 
Ms  tSaw  win  iFohlhIt  tha  amplojment  of  any  aUen  by  any 
S^STrtment  or  agincy  of  the  United  Statea  Oovernmmt;  wm 
ZmS^  mandSorJ  provtalona  of  our  preaent  inmUr»ttoa  law 
SS^^iacWlS«Sc7tra1mtoal  allena.  and  aplaa.  ««*  allena  on 
SSi^r  oftheaa  acta  win  xwtuea  tha  limnlgratton  <iaf»-Jy  «> 

Vwrtam  hemisphere  on  a  laetproeal  baala:  win  prevent  the  aepara- 
ttaBOf  temlhai  ao  much  atraaaed  by  thoae  who  would  deatroy  aU 

hto  f nlly  ateoad.  Peihapa  tha  moat  effective  of  tha  prapoMO 
raiedlal  acta  wUl  be  one  providing  for  the  regtaCratkm  of  all  allena 
who  rtiaU  hereafter  ha  admitted.  _  ^  w. 

tt'  adda  Ifr.  Brwoim.  **we  rtMOld  be  ao  unfortunate  aa  tolM 
dxmwn  Into  tha  holooTM*  at  another  world  war.  It  aeema  the  p«rt 
of  f cdlT  to  aoand  a  tatlUoB  doUara  annually  on  national  def enae  for 
the  nroteetloa^  our  eouBtry  and  Ita  inatttutlona  agalnat  an  enenay 
fSif^rttta^  and  parmn  nma  than  alx  a»l  a  quarter  mU^ 
aj£  tofwlatn  lathki  country  to  baoooM  potential  aplaa  and 
tn— .t—  to  bora  fMm  wtthln.  Tbaae  allau  have  neither  pladged. 
nor  do  they  owe,  aUeglanoe  to  the  xmited  Stotea." 

Br  "aUen"  la  not  meant  one  who  haa  accepted  the  act  of  nat- 
uraUaatlon.  entitling  Mm  to  tha  rtghCa  and  prlvllegea  of  the 
nattva-bom  American  dtlaen.  and  who  it  may  be  preaumed  la  a 
good  Amercaa  cttlHA. 

TeztUcB  as  an  Bcotwrnie  Problem 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

OP  CONNSCnCUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Frtfflir.  Ftbnmf  S»  i937 


ABIfCUB  BT  BON.  AUUUgrriMK  XiOllStaAN.  OP  OOmnBCTIOOT 


.  MALONBT.  Mr.  President.  I  aak  unanimous  con- 
lo  liave  printod  In  the  Appendiz  of  the  Racoiu)  an 
article  written  by  my  coUeagxie  the  senior  Senator  from 
OoonaeUeaft  [Mr.  LnoMair]  and  inaidtdied  in  the  Boston 
Herald  on  January  31  last,  making  reference  to  ttie  im- 
portant suhJect  of  cotton. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoto,  as  follows: 

IRoa  the  Boatott  Betald  Azmnal  mduatrlal  Bevlew  of  Jan.  SI. 

1987) 

TkRB.H  BVABASS  AMD  SracuL  Soowomc  Pboblsm 

(By  Avooama  LoxaoAK.  TJhlted  States  Senator  {torn  Connectlcix^ 
member.  Committee  on  Finance) 

IW  tnmtda  at  tbe  eottan  textile  tBduatry  ta  Mew  Kngland  la 
eenaoA  kawledsa  to  Induatrtallata  of  tha  laat.  but  It  la  dovMtul 
whether  the  reat  at  tha  eountry.  Indudlng  e?en  tjboee  aeettona 
which  praduoa  eotton  for  manuf aetmtog  and  where  there  abouM 
ha  a  Maeial  iaokvaat  In  the  paoUem.  fully  oomnrrtienda  the  alt- 
uafeioa.  Vor  thto  roaafm  a  ertutlon  of  our  prohiem  la  mora  dlfl- 
cidt  to  aeooBKillah. 

SOBM  montSa  ago  Z  made  a  trip  through  parte  of  New  Ingland 
aad  aaw  at  flrak  hand  what  ha^ianed  after  eeveral  yeara  of  de- 
lawlrm  I  aaw  mlQa  that  onoa  had  thrived,  now  pltlfuBy  Idle 
nad  wtXtt  fiaamnnlttM  fiw>y"g  to  tha  Induatry  for  acme  hqpe  of 
canlac  a  UvaUhood.  Oondltfcina  have  Improved  eomcwhat  alaoe 
than,  la  tha  geneml  upaulag  of  tmtneai  reoorery  tbe  country 
anr,  but  the  bmaorement  has  been  far  behind  that  of  other  In- 
diartxlea.    Tbe  raaaon  la  clear. 

Hm  tactUe  IZMtustry  haa  *'*>''*m**  a  aeparate  and  q>eclal  economic 
The  coal  induatry  la  one  such  proUem,  and  the  admln- 
long  ago  raoagnlsBd  It  and  began  to  conalder  maclal 
Tint  bltumlnoua  coal  commlaalon  waa  rutahllatird.  and 
other  uproprtate  steps  taken  to  tehablUtate  tha  Induatry.  But 
BO  ^a^Se  atqt  of  importance  haa  been  taken  to  help  the  teactOe 
IndHHtry.  and  aa  a  result,  we  sun  have  tbe  problem  of  thouaaiula 
of  unen^kiyad.  and  idle  plants  and  machinery  In  the  midst  of 
goMnludustnal  revival  everywhere. 


State 


Mains 

New  Hampshin — 

Vennont. - 

Massacbasetts 

Rhode  Idaad 

Connecticat 


flgurea  showing 


anixa  n*  wsw 
of  the  cotton  teatUe  maaofaeturlng  planta  to 
and  to  tha  MaUon  ean  be  shown  by  the  following 
_  tho  iiiimbai  of  mins  m  each  State,  total  oapltal 
and  number  of  spindles  and  looms. 


Total.  New  Siiclsnd_. 


Mills 


15 
19 
3 
1«3 
99 
N 


S88 


Capital 


$15,321,000 

13, 58Z  100 

1,500.000 

102, 07ft,  572 
25,489,950 
U,O5«.8U0 


173,0aB,4S 


Spindles 


887, 96D 
457,324 
120,848 
^  361, 012 
1,781.302 
440,428 


10,0801  an 


Looms 


30,182 
11,184 
2.691 
73.001 
32,357 
17,092 


168,387 


It  has  been  difficult  to  get  an  estimate  of  the  *o^'»^'f5.?f 
former  workers  In  these  plants  wHo  are  now  unemployed,  ^^re 
•re  thousands  of  such  peraons.  without  doubt,  who  are  not  equipped 
for  any  other  work  whatever.    Most  of  them  are  °o^  ojj^pjjff • .  . 

The  reasons  why  the  textile  Industry  Is  In  its  P'^f^*  P^J'ca- 
ment  are  now  fully  understood.  The  general  causes  o'^«  depres- 
sion affected  them  Just  the  same  as  other  industries,  but  In  addi- 
tion the  cotton  textile  mills  faced  foreign  competition  of  growing 

Motions  an  advantage.  The  public  demand  for  cotton  wearing 
appar^  alao  began  to  nttr^muh  and  in  addition  there  aroae  new 
era^titlon  from  rayon  manufacturers.  And  later  there  aroaa 
theproblem  of  the  growers,  who,  through  Oovemment  aaslatimoe, 
are  fctog  aaved  from  bankruptcy  and  who  are  now  able  to  obtain 

hotter  prloea  for  their  product.  

Thla  increasing  price.  Justified  as  It  Is  for  the  grower,  makaa  it 
«tm  more  dllBcult  for  the  manufacturer  who  still  faoesthe  aama 
foreign  competition  and  the  same  labor  problema  and  other  major 
dlflcultlaa  of  the  depreaalon. 

TOL^UKCB  FLAW 

Knowing  of  my  deep  lnt««t  In  tha  welfare  o',^"**  ^"Sf?!;.^ 
eotton  tolerance  committee  presented  to  me  a  plea  In  1816  whWi 
susvstad  zailef  thrragh  ezpanaion  of  export  matkata.  lHa  Agrl- 
oUtural  Adluatment  Act  had  been  adopted,  and  saetkm  W  pro- 
^  that  Mpereent  of  import  dutlea  «Uectedth«w^^ 
be  aegregsted  for  three  purpoaea,  one  of  which  waa  to  sttmulato 
tha  export  of  American  agricultural  products. 

It  waa  the  propoaal  of  the  committee  that  an  export  tolaraaea 
Plan  be  adopted  which  would  enable  the  induatry  to  recover  Ita 
ptak  of  —I"***  in  1939  when  upwards  of  SOO  mUUoa  yarda  of 
^orta  were  manufactured.  There  were  75  eountriea  puzchaalng 
iram  ua  at  that  time  whose  trade  haa  now  reached  the  vanishing 

^^°^  'f>ffnrt^^«~>  with  the  tolerance  plan  It  was  suggested  that 
the  6,000,000  balea  of  cotton  then  held  by  the  Beconatructlon 
Finance  Corporation  as  pledgee  for  loans  made  to  cottongrowera. 
be  sold  to  the  industry  at  reduced  prices  and  the  manufactured 
raodiict  sold  In  export  trade  so  that  the  domestic  market  would 
not  be  disturbed.  Pledgee  on  the  cotton  averaged  la  cents  par 
pound,  and  it  was  proposed  that  the  B.  F.  C.  sell  tbe  cotton  to 
the  industry  at  7  cents,  giving  an  advantage  which  would  overcome 
for^gn  competitioa  and  immediately  reestablish  the  induatry. 

This  plan,  however,  did  not  meet  with  favor  by  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Reciprocal  TariS  Committee  which  at  the 
time  had  already  completed  some  treaties  and  were  arranging 
others,  in  which  definite  agreements,  including  scxne  concea- 
sions  on  cotton,  were  being  written. 

The  cotton  tolerance  plan,  it  was  held,  would  aerlouSty  inter- 
fere with  theee  treaties  which  are  intended  to  c^perate  for  tha 
general  welfare  of  industry  as  a  whole.  And  from  my  experience 
^m^  I  can  say  that  these  treaties  have  so  apenXtd,  and  have 
greatly  rehabilitated  many  industries  in  Connecticut  and  all  New 
»tigi.^f»H  But  they  havent  solved  the  special  problem  of  cotton 
textile  manufacturea.  

An  alternative  remedy  was  then  suggested.  It  waa  aaaertad 
that  money,  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  aectlon 
82  of  the  A.  A.  A.  previously  referred  to,  could  be  used  in  finding 
new  domestic  uses  for  cotton  manufacturera.  Tills,  they  said, 
would  prevent  interference  with  our  reciprocal  trade  agreementa. 
At  the  same  time,  they  said.  It  would  not  interfere  with  ttie  prea- 
ent dcxnestlc  market,  but  merely  enlarge  it. 

The  tolerance  committee  had  favored  an  export  plan  originally 
because  they  feared  any  effective  industrial  recovery  from  domestic 
martsts  alone  would  so  overstock  the  Natlcm  with  cotton  goods 
that  a  colU^ine  would  soon  recvir.  They  felt  the  real  hope  was 
In  the  export  plan.  

I  compromised  this  difference  by  suggesting  a  plan  of  exports  to 
our  South  American  neighbors  and  other  countries  where  Hm 
treaties  would  not  be  seriously  affected,  and  at  the  same  time 
devekx)  new  domestic  uses  for  cotton  as  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Thus  far  the  export  plan  la  attll  in 
disfavor,  and  present  hope  aeems  to  rest  on  aome  plan  affecting 
only  the  domestic  market. 

OTHXB   SUCGXBIKD   USES 

I  have  therefore  proposed  that  several  stepa  be  taken.  Rrat.  I 
have  urged  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  continue  Its  coopera- 
tive eflorta  to  find  new  domestic  uses  for  cotton  manufacturea. 
Last  year  about  91300,000  was  available  under  section  83  of  tba 
A.  A.  A.^  and  much  of  It  waa  N>pUMl  ^  testing  a  cotton  fabric  for 
bituminous  surfaced  roads,  for  use  as  a  reinloroament  membruM. 
Su^  experiments  have  been  undK  way  in  South  OMUilna  for 
several  years. 


,  TlM  membrane  Is  uaed  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  road  surf  i 
and  reduce  maintenance  costs  by  preventing  the  devriopmrat  of 
cracks  and  holes  in  the  surface,  and  edge  faflurea.  Because  of  Ita 
large  potential  outlet  for  cotton  this  use  has  attracted  widespread 
attention.  Othor  suggested  uses,  such  as  cotton  fabric  In  the 
construction  of  low-priced  homes,  summer  campa,  garagea.  and 
similar  temporary  structures  are  being  stiMlied. 

Its  manxifacture  into  tightly  woven  fabric  or  cheap  canvaa,  to 
be  used  by  gardeners,  farmers,  and  home  owners  between  rows 
of  seeds  or  vegetaMe  planta  as  a  weed  arreater  and  moisture  re- 
tainer, la  also  being  considered.  The  Cotton  Textile  Institute  is 
also  devoting  intensive  efforts  to  theae  studlea,  but  at  the  aama 
time  friends  of  the  industry  have  pointed  out  the  great  need  tor  a 
reeearch  bureau  in  each  plant  or  regional  area  to  further  advance 
this  work. 

Secondly,  I  have  urged  that  the  Oovemment  disgtmge  its  preeent 
holdings  of  cotton  held  as  pledges.  At  the  preaent  time  tha 
B.  F.  C.  pledgee  amount  to  approximately  3,000,000  bales.  Thla 
cotton  is  costing  the  Oovemment  about  16  oenta  a  bale  per  mcmth 
for  storage,  which,  together  with  other  chargea,  runs  the  holding 
chargea  up  to  about  93  a  bale  a  year,  or  an  aggregate  of  about 
96,000,000. 

Thla  la  a  tremendous  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  and  the  ultimate 
benefit  la  being  received  only  by  the  cotton  grower.  He  has  been 
rehabllitoted  to  a  large  extent  by  Oovemment  loana.  for  which  tha 
cotton  Is  held.  Many  of  the  growers  have  redeemed  their  pledgee, 
but  the  R.  P.  O.  haa  found  It  practicable  on  two  occasions  to  give 
a  36-polnt  advantage  to  producers — thla  advantage  being  regarded 
aa  sufBclent  to  Invito  them  to  purchase  the  Oovemment  pledgaa 
inataad  of  ootton  on  tha  regular  market. 

Theae  salea.  together  with  redempUon  of  pladgoa,  haa  raduoad 
the  Oovemmenfa  6,000,000-bale  holdings  to  tha  pruaant  aattmated 
8,000.000  balea:  but  It  la  my  contention  that  tho  Oovemment  atin 
has  not  gone  far  enough. 

I  am  urging  that  aU  of  the  8,000,000  balaa  ba  dlapoaad  of  ta 
a  way  that  win  not  Injure  tbe  grower  aartonaly,  and  win  not 
disturb  tbe  regtdar  market  materlidly,  but  at  the  same  time  wlU 
rehabilitate  tha  cotton-taxtUa  Industry  and  wUl  save  the  Oovem- 
ment taxpayers  a  tremendoua  amount  of  money  now  being  paid 
for  storage  lor  tha  ootton  pledgee. 


SATISyACTOBT 

Ify  plan  la  to  offer  tha  textUe  Indiistry  thla  ootton  at  a  prloa 
fixed  around  7  cento  per  pound.  At  this  price  the  industry  could 
begin  immediately  Ito  work  of  restocking  the  domeatlc  mailcet,  and 
finding  new  usee  for  Ite  product.  To  prevent  gorging  the  domeatle 
market,  or  imdue  criticism  from  reciprocal  treaty  benefidariea  who 
might  look  upon  such  action  as  a  Oovemment  subsidy  in  inter- 
ference with  treaty  agreements.  I  have  suggested  that  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Relief  Administration  should  arrange  to  purchase 
from  such  manufacturers  cotton  clothing  for  the  needy  on  relief 
who  could  not  pur^utfe  the  clothing  in  any  event. 


The  Road  Away  From  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OF  lliLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  February  5. 1937 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN.  OF  ILLINOIS.  BE- 
FORE TWELFTH  WOMEN'S  PATRIOTIC  CONFERENCE  ON 
NATIONAL  DEFENSE.  JANUARY  26.   1937. 


Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rbcord,  I  include  the  f<d]owing  address 
by  Hon.  EvKBETT  Bi.  DntxsxK  before  Twelfth  W(»nen's  Patri- 
otic Conference  on  National  Defense.  January  26.  1937: 

I  was  at  a  lose  for  a  subject  tonight,  and  so  I  sent  to  your 
national  chairman  the  subject  The  Road  Away  Ftom  War.  larg^ 
becaxise  I  wanted  to  talk  in  perspective  tonl^t  and  to  give  you 
something  to  talw  back  home.  As  I  say.  I  make  no  pretensUms 
to  being  an  expert  on  the  sub]<K:t  of  seciulty  and  national  defenae. 
I  share  with  you.  however,  a  sfilrlt  of  humility  aa  we  i^yproach  tha 
question  of  seetolty,  and  whether  my  notlona  are  unorthodox  or 
wbettier  they  are  orthodox,  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong  Isnt 
so  material;  the  Important  ttxlng  la  that  somehow  out  of  this 
common  fellowship  we  may  arrive  at  a  sound  approach  to  this 
all-important  quertlon  of  national  aecurtty.  U,  then.  I  am  rather 
sketchy  tonight,  dont  think  Ux>  mu<^  about  It. 

I  bad  an  eqierlence  that  I  am  going  to  teU  you  about  parem^ 
theticaUy.  When  Father  Jab:i  D.  Ryan,  who  la  located  here  in 
Washington.  D.  O..  wpeued  before  the  Oommlttea  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  I  thon^t  I  reoognlxed  him.  for  It  waa  aome  90  years 
before  when  Z  waa  a  student  In  Ifmneeota  that  tt  had  baaa  my 


prtvUega  to  listen  to  a  vary  celebrated  debate 
and  Ifcrrta  BUUpUt,  the  eminent  Socialist  from  New  York.  Z 
remember  that  In  rebuttal  Father  Ryan  go*  up  and  said.  "Tht 
mnaite  of  my  dlattngulahed  Socialist  friend  from  New  York 
remind  me  a  good  deal  of  thoae  old  colonial  gowna  that  they  wore 
at  one  time  In  tha  hlatory  of  thla  ooimtry— those  vary  roomy 
gowns  that  covered  everything  and  touched  nothing." 

Then,  when  llr.  BUlqult  got  up  by  way  of  aurrebuttal.  he  aakl. 
"Father  Ryan's  argumento  remind  me  a  good  deal  of  this  modem 
Hi^K^»t«w«  eloaa-Stttng  gown  that  they  wore  in  the  age  of  flam- 
ing youth — t**^  gown  that  touchea  everything  and  covers  noth- 
ing."    flAUghter.l 

So  my  remarka  tonl^it  may  eovar  everything  and  touch  nothing 
and  touch  everything  and  oover  »««*t«t»»|f,  but  still  I  do  believe 
they  win  have  the  virtue  of  ahowlng  thla  problem  in  perspective. 

By  way  of  prelude  Z  want  to  take  you  back  to  the  6th  day  of 
AprU  1017.  To  ma  It  haa  always  bean  amaalng.  at  leaat  thaaa  laat 
few  yeara.  that  already  we  are  standing  on  the  ladder  of  detach- 
ment and  looking  back,  getting  a  aaeood-hand  picture  of  the 
World  War.  It  vriu  ba  SO  yaan  on  tha  6th  of  ApiU  1667.  only 
1  "*«"fcbT  hence,  that  tha  Oongreas  of  the  United  States  lamed  a 
BOlamn  dedaratlon  of  war.  What  a  picture  It  must  have  baan  In 
the  Chamber  that  night  when  tha  Senate  and  the  Houaa  In  Joint 
seeslon.  with  the  gallarlaa  flllad  with  eolorf  ul  people.  Ustanad  to 
President  Woodrow  WUaon  aa  ha  brought  a  S6-minute  miisaga  to 
that  Joint  saaslnn.  reciting  the  facta  and  the  drcumstanoaa  that 
led  up  to  a  requaat  for  a  declaration  of  war.  Ba  went  badi  to 
the  White  Hook,  and  aftar  aU  tha  tumult  and  aU  the  applauaa 
had  subsided,  ha  tnmad  to  hla  aecretary,  Joaepb  Tumulty,  and  ha 
"Oh,  how  atngular  that  they  should  have  ^yplaudad  my 
thla  day  In  tha  Chamber.    My  meaaaga  waa  a  maaaaga  of 

death  to  young  BMn."  

And  than  the  atentotlan  oratory  began  to  roll— IT  hoon  of 
naeohea— and  at  tha  and.  by  a  vote  of  676  to  66.  or 
^  Oongnaa  of  tha  XFttltad  Mafeaa  paaaad  a  daelaratloa  of 
We  ware,  aa  tha  Maw  York  papan  aald.  in  Armagaddoa.  •ai 
dklnt  quite  know  how  wa  got  there  on  that  fatal  day  in  UlT. 

I  hava  no  intention  of  rahaaiaing  tha  faota  and  tha 
of  the  war.  Bather  Z  want  to  walk  with  you  a  Uttla  while 
that  period  In  1617  untu  tonight  and  to  gat  a  Mrd'a-oya  vlaw  of 
aome  of  tha  high  qpota  that  ahould  euuaUtute  alemanta  la  our 
thinking. 

Since  1917  a  diatlngulahad  Secretary  of  State.  Frank  KoUogg.  who 
came  from  IClnneaota.  and  whom  It  was  my  pleaeure  to  hear  whoa 
I  waa  a  student  In  the  law  school  there  aa  a  toetursr  on  oonatttu- 
tlonal  hiw,  negotlatad  a  aerlea  of  treatlea  with  aeren  high  con- 
tracting nations  In  tha  world,  and  after  it  had  bean  aolemnly  aet 
upcm  paper— the  treaty  waa  aoaroely  more  than  a  hundred  worda 
in  length,  renouncing  war  aa  an  inatnunent  for  Battling  interna- 
tional dlsputea— eome  of  tbe  high  contracting  partlea  aignatoriea  to 
the  KeUogg  pact  were  already  engaged  In  Ita  violation.  Japan  waa 
beginning  to  dlanember  China;  Japan  had  already  aelaed  Jehol; 
Japan  was  already  carrying  on  Ita  propaganda  and  ita  promotional 
work  in  kCanchukuo.  It  waa  only  a  few  yean  after  that  treaty  was 
signed  that  Italy  began  to  cast  her  eyes  eastward  toward  Ethiopia, 
and  m  spite  of  the  sanctions  of  S3  eountriea  violated  the  Kellogg 
pact.  We  look  acroas  the  world  today  and  there  we  aee  in  Spain  a 
meclea  of  dvU  war  where  the  hand  of  brother  Is  set  against  the 
hand  of  toother  and  the  dead  are  already  being  counted  in  terms  of 
millions. 

I  th*r\^  at  ano*>»— '  thing  that  ought  to  challenge  our  thinking 
aa  we  march  on  this  roadway  from  1917  to  1937,  and  that  la— and  It 
la  Important  to  you  ladlea— that  there  are  over  40fiOOjOOO  diUdren 
In  the  trmted  Statea  of  America  for  whom  the  war  la  a  aeeond- 
hand  exi>enenoe.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  that?  There  an  over 
40j000j000  who  were  not  even  In  this  world  when  their  fathan 
marched  ott  under  the  Stan  and  Strlpea.  The  only  lemons  they 
wlU  set  about  that  war  are  the  word-of -mouth  leaaooa  that  they 
get  from  thoae  who  participated  or  the  thinga  they  dig  out  of  tha 
cold  print  of  the  hlatory  hooka.  They  oonstltnta.  then,  a  giaat 
fertile  field  for  miaalonary  work  after  our  feet  have  baan  aet  in 
the  right  and  narrow  way  that  leads  away  from  war  and  to  tha 
golden,  glorious  objective  of  universal  peace.  ^  _  ^ 

Along  with  that  I  invite  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  ever 
since  that  war  tbe  major  problems  in  that  dtfiberetlve  body  at  tha 
north  end  of  the  Capitol  are  almoat  entirely  the  direct  tnharltanoaa 
of  war  The  bonus,  that  saw  Senaton  defeated,  that  aaw  Bepre- 
aentaUvea  defeated,  that  became  an  element  In  PresldeBtlal  cam- 
paigns.  that  won  furrows  into  the  browa  of  statianien  and  near 
stateamen.  was  an  inheritance  of  tbe  war.  Tha  problema  that  go 
with  tbe  Veterans'  Admlnistretioa  are  nothing  but  the  Inherltaaoaa 
of  war.  An  unbalanced  Budget  and  aU  tha  trouble  that  goea  along 
with  seekiiK  to  replenish  that  Budget  can  be  traced  almoat  directly 
to  the  evU  seed  that  was  sown  in  1917.  Thoae  are  aama  of  tha 
things  that  ov«ht  to  be  a  great  incentive  to  our  thinking  aa  wa 
cast  about  to  put  our  feet  In  tbe  pathway  that  leada  aifay  from  war. 
Z  say  to  you  folka  tonight:  What  riiyma  or  raaaon.  what  aanaa  ta 
there  in  spending  blUlona  of  doUan  to  effect  recovery  In  thla 
any  other  countrr*  what  rhyme  or  reason  la  there  for  any  atati 
iir>»n  to  agitata  hU  brow,  to  find  perhapa  some  facile  way  out  of 
our  diflleultlea.  unleaa  at  tbe  end  thwe  la  an  aasuranoa  of  paaoa 
and  that  tbe  work  wlU  not  be  undone? 

Oh,  there  la  going  to  ba  a  walk  back  from  every  war  In  tha  future, 
if  there  are  to  be  ware,  even  aa  there  haa  bean  In  tha  past.  Aftar 
1776.  when  the  drt>t  of  thla  country  waa  funded,  what  liappenadT 
».-«i«^  iMd  to  aat  himself  raaotataly  to  tha  task  of 
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Mid  gai  tiM  p 

lP»gobMk 
^■MtetlM  t 

■o  doubt  can 


Into  *  tub —  _ 

»  atm.  •■«  tb«  p«(  tft  to  »  lot  » 

ttwk  «w  tha  oBlj  way  tter 

.    da  •  taanlt  d  *bMA  ^  ^^ 

IS  warn  «nar  tba  OtHI  War  w 
d  aa  tba  ona  tbat 

^ ^iBliW.    aoMa  o<  fott  in  tha  fcaj 

wh«i  tba,  '^'-^Sf^'SL'SS^ 

ttaatt  TOO 


of 


trattoo 


Cart 


la  anarlfea  WMd  Wtor  «•  baiBB  tta  walk 
ba  ao.    My  flimit-.  liMfv  vtU  atwaira  be 
will  ahMfa  ba  aagHtob  and  trawatt 

■a  tod  aona  war  of  getttaf  away 
ta  ordar  to  HMIa  tba  dlOifaBoea  a«  Bad 
to^Bly  %  tern  o(  palttlatf  aatton  aCtar  alU  tt  la  ttia 
XMar  ww;    OfftofeDto%M  «a  find  aoaaa  otter  fe±Bd  at 
m  ofir  to  aetUa  tho  ooBtrowamtea  tba« 

tban  aror  befora.  to  gat 

a  tear  of  ttaoaa  teeeattvaa.    Tlw 

Ittaaof  the  ApproprtetlOBa 

^_^^^_^ ^^-.. far  tba  ▼etarana'  Admtola- 

How  moeb  doea  the  Budget  eaUmate  lor  tba  flaeal  year 
laraettnmltordaaddaiBryavrteMilarbaapttalBr  Plre  bun- 
aad  aigtotywd^  IMap  doUaaa  for  a  atodU  year.    Tou  tell  aaa 


Itoy  I        _ 
peiMloa  aallB  at 


rl 

■tiU  two  dapandenta  upon  tba 

I  ftarebaaia  fought  to  tba  War  of 

a  nm  atfll  ^p—^*^  $119j000  a  year  for 

„^ of  aeldtaia  to  ttoa  liealean  War  in  1M7. 

an  ittoantlva  to  good,  bard  dollar*  and  oeata  for 
o^(  ■iiiHkiitff  ^  tbla  oountry  toward  «  aolutloik 

of  thia  thing  tt»at  we  call  war. 

»-^**r  .r"^  ^  ■■ailbtw  aaora  than  that,  and  aomettong  that 
err  idgh*.    Oeanal  Btoaa  eaaaa  before  the  corn- 
It  «iahu  beat  aathnata  that  wlttito  the  neat 
M  yaan  wa  wm  bdea  to  haira  another  10.0CO  haOm  for^eUraaa. 
Ibtod  of  ealaraBrf    Wtartd  War  Tatarana  to  whom  the  alender 
that  boMa  the  araMBt  to  the  paat  aad  tba  paat  to  the  futoro 
^^  Id  after  an  tfaaaa  yearn.    Ttoak  of  Itl    Tea  thou- 

1    And  wa  tfaoai^t  wa  wwe  gotog  to  get  away 
daa  aoofotto  diaelB  of  war.    l!hara  la  the  eatl- 
^  f^  iff^  ■iSfc  to  1^  laiiaiMd  on  toad  auMaet  of  aaybody. 
la  mw  liii^iawt  to  the  Uattad  Statea  of  Amarlea. 

to&k  othartooaattvat  Tour  btuwhad  and  elefva  million  dcdlara 
tettMtLMJwar  l«adf«rtbaWterDa|MaiBwat  fOrnilUtaryaetlTltiea: 
MSoMuOMatarttiV  tha  lat  of  July  IMT  fUr  that  flaeal  year  for  tba 
^rrut**^  Uallad  Olaba  abamt  a  bllllaa-doUar  difeaaa  budget. 
Sto  It  the  •mW.mmjWft  cor  Toteraaa  and  yon  bava  a  alaeable  dtaa 
S^afU^  ♦■-*«»»»•— liif—  of  the  Uatted  Btatea  aca  eomidato- 
ahoot  at  tba  praaent  ttoie. 
■»»«»  •••»••.         (te  of  tha  mmtk»  orgatoaattoaa  for  aaeurtty 

the  otter  atde  la  tte  oonatant  prcaanre  of 

ought  to  ba  aoanony  aomewbara  afang 

■ongh  la  that  golden  thread  of  ycam- 

of  tte  peeaii  tar  thla  ttoag  they  call  paarn 

a  alate  yoa  follBi  baea.  parttonbaly  tte  motheia  of  tte 

m  ham  aeafy  iiaannal  tatanat  to  tte  matter,  beeauae  X 

to  yaa  thte  atote  that  tf  tteae  ahaB  te  aaatbar  war  to  our 

It  wa  te  yw»  ama  wte  a«a  t«tog  to  watt  toto  tte 

■d  your  giaiiiluimi  w9io  are  gotog  to  walk  Into 

at  ^.^irtw^  guM  ttet  era  naountad  behtod  pUl 

h  and  blood  of  your  Uood. 

^ to  te  bornad  out  with  dilo- 

pM,  and  who  are  gotng  to  reach  out  oonndatveiy 
tm  taaaCh  vpta  tte  ritea  of  a  battlaflald.  for  breath  that  aa  it 

^9)»  bava  to  ti*>*  "^f^  ^k'oto  tte  ooatualan  of  toe  eqarta;  with 
«^— «»  ateto  and  to  a  aptrtt  ei  haaallt^  wa  mnat  approach  thla 

SnSTwbat  toabwawntaUttaa  ahall  wa  dad  tor  peace?  Wall, 
ttew  U  ana.  bm  trtenA.  that  muat  te  aiHliai  at  tte  toi».  K?aa 
to  ^  toauteal  world  flnad  with  laatela  than  la  one  attrfbnto 
tltoft  aiwi^a  baa  tote  kept  to  adad.  and  that  le  tte  tea* 
flt  tte  fNot  Mn  of  Oalllaa.  Be  war  a  laf onaar  of  tte  hi 
teart»  aat  wten  wa  go  on  and  on  and  an  and  nform 
of  SMd  waiiatMia  to  toe  wortd  tte  Job  wffl  haea 
avaeioaor 
The 


toiM  that  aa  wa  try  to  find  aoaaa  practleal  ^-^ 

atentiT  baea  thfftt  mat  teaohinte  to  aiiad.  Too  often  wa  ara 
!yr?i.yj^S!L^!SA^SrT^r^  to  find  thla  thing  that  wa 
mU  MaeeT  Wa  ara  wlUliv  to  teve  it  if  it  doeant  coat  too  much. 
vSmTSL  aerera  good  thing  that  came  toto  thla  world  ttet 
waai't  bo«Kht  with  aaorlfloe.  I  ■ometlmaa  think  of  thaee  pl^- 
■klnned,  homely  little  bablea  that  oome  onto  the  earth  day  after 
dayTttnA  X  thtok  of  tte  travail  and  tte  labor  and  tte  p^  kmI 
tte  ancuMi  that  goea  with  It  before  they  can  oome  toto  thla 
wortdT^You  are  not  gotog  to  have  any  g'^  ,"^"^.  *5*?jftl 
Bueh  aa  unlveraal  peace  cone  toto  thla  world  imleaa  eoma  aaci^floa 
la  r--^-  and  from  that  broad  ground  wa  can  then  aay,  "Xa  tnara 
a  road  from  war  to  a  taallatlc  world?"    Tee.  my  frlenda;  Z  think 


r^  you  faakly  I  am  ao* 


to  tte  raaUtlea.  but  I  do 


Wtet  U  thla  road?    Is  It  the  Toletoy  road?    Tou  have  read  Lao 

mkolalavlteb  Toiatoya  phUoaopfay.  tte  Pklloeophy  of  nonmliiitanoe. 

VUa.  pechaaa  ttet  la  not  tte  road;  parhapa  that  la  aaklng  too 

maeh.'  On'tte  otter  hand,  la  It  tte  estreme  right  road  of  too 

Jlimoh  tte  OM  wte  fMa  that  on  every  oecaalon  we  ought  to  rattle 

theaword.  we  ought  to  mate  pretcnalonB  to  tettonal  honor,  no 

mattari^ltooita?    la  that  the  road?    Or  la  there  atUl  another 

road  tte  road  of  sanity,  tte  road  at  humility,  tte  road  of  oom- 

iBpa'eame?    Tea;  Z  think  tteia  la  auch  a  middle  road,  and  aa  we 

maioh  down  that  road  we  can  aee  there,  to  my  Judgment,  fonr 

wv  dtettoct  algnboaz4i  ttet  will  give  us  a  senae  of  direction, 

end  on  tboae  ^ipkboaida  we  wUl  find  tte  things  ttet  wlU  todlcato 

that  It  Is  tte  road  away  from  war.    Tte  first  signboaid  ■■9^,»^; 

■Vlmtoato  all  provocations  of  war."    IXies  ttet  mean  anything? 

n«m  toe  atandpotot  of  a  Member  of  tte  Oongreas  of  tte  Ztolted 

Btatea.  my  friend*,  It  mean*  thla  to  me:  Zn  1901,  aa  a  reeult  of 

tte  Bonr  BebelUon  to  China,  we  signed  a  treaty,  along  with  a 

doaen  other  nations,  to  leave  there  a  lew  regiments  of  aokUur*  for 

tte  purpooB  of  protecting  the  International  Railway  from  Shanghai 

to  the  *ea.    They  are  there  today.  Just  a  handful,  perteps  six  or 

■even  hmidrod  soldiers.    They  have  been  there  for  36  year*.    As 

a  reautt  of  ttet,  I  suppose,  we  have  set  up  a  United  SUtes  ^- 

trlet  Court  for  China,  and  we  maintain  two  Judeee  and  a  dls«r»et 

attorney  to  China  today.    Can  you  give  me  any  good  reason  why 

we  Aoidd  i"%t«t»ttn  in  China,  thousands  oi  miles  away  from  tere. 

In  tte  Orient,  a  contingent  of  troops  that  is  no  larger  than  tte 

nimiber  of  people  who  are  sitting  in  this  hall  tonight?     Can  you 

undersUnd  the  frictions  ttet  must  arise  from  tliat  fact?    Can  you 

understand  tte  provocation  of  having  our  troops  over  there  wten 

tte  leason  and  tte  need  for  their  being  there  has  long  tfoco 

paaeed  away?    That  Is  what  Z  mean  by  provocation.  ' 

We  can  ft^ow  tte  oM.  admonition  from  tte  Scrlprture,  /^fak*; 
up  wlto  your  adversary  while  he  is  still  in  tte  way",  so  ttet  wte* 
te  doe*  go  away  there  will  be  that  teppy  spWt.    Zf  we  keap  cnT. 
troops  over  ttere  and  we  get  into  frictions  with  those  In  tM{^ 
Orient  who  knows  but  what  some  day  that  may  be  tte  sparki;, 
even  as  tte  pistol  fire  of  a  student  whose  name  most  people  do  not  - 
know  today  impinged  tte  body  of  an  archduke  to  a  little  mountato 
town  in  the  Balkans  and  finally  set  fire  to  that  great  tinder  pile 
over  ttere  that  cost  eleven  and  a  half  mUlion  human  lives.    Isn't 
It  about  time,  la  taking  tte  road  away  from  war,  to  get  away  from 
provocation?    That  Is  no.  1.    Perhaps  you  do  not  agree,  but  that 
to  my  noUon  about  It.    Z  Just  want  to  challenge  yoiir  thinking  on  i 
It  tonight.  „  ' 

Secondly,  do  you  remember  when  the  United  States  Navy  waa 
cruising  to  toe  I»aclllc  not  mtmy  months  ago?  Do  you  remember 
when  our  ship*  wen  t^^"«*^"^«  o(  miles  from  our  own  shores? 
What  111  in  In  MB  did  they  have  withto  a  few  himdred  miles  of  the 
Japaneee  Z»enlnsula?  Zf  Z  were  to  write  the  orders  under  which 
tte  United  States  Navy  should  maneuver  they  wouldn't  go  mora 
than  200  miles  from  our  eoaat  itoe.  Z  think  that  la  enough. 
(Applause.]  Oh,  the  explatoing  we  had  to  do  when  our  Navy  was 
to  oriental  waters;  the  scare  headltoes  toat  appeared  in  tte  Tokyo 
newspapers!  Zs  that  the  road  away  from  war?  Or  shall  we  keep 
our  Navy  to  our  own  waters  and  get  away  from  all  danger  at 
provocation  and  toe  spark  toat  may  one  day  Ignite  anotoer  con- 
ftagratlon  toat  will  take  your  sons  and  your  grandaons  as  a  toll  to 
tois  grim  god  liiars? 

Next,  toere  is  tois  idea  of  embargotog  shipments  from  our  coun- 
try to  other  countries  when  toey  are  at  war  so  that  we  don't  get 
into  tte  ktod  of  dlllteulty  that  we  did  in  1916.  There  ts  a  con- 
alderable  diversity  cf  opinion  today  as  to  whether  or  not  we  should 
tev*  a  neutraUty  polk^  at  all.  and  if  we  do,  whether  It  should  to 
a  policy  ttet  vests  broad  diacretloaary  power  in  the  hand*  of  tte 
Chief  Executive  or  whetoer  all  the  provisions  should  te  uneqxilvo- 
oatty  written  toto  tte  law  and  made  mandatory. 

Z  Ute  to  think  about  neutrality  in  terms  of  tte  reaaona  that 
aia  advanced  against  mandatory  neutrality:  Z  like  to  think  of  it  in 
tm^  of  our  experience  durtog  tte  World  War.  We  tear  ao  much 
totey  about  freedom  of  tte  aeas.  Z  pk^ed  up  a  Watfiington  news- 
paper and  saw  aa  editorial  that  said  we  ought  to  have  a  neutraUty 
pajboy  but  surtfy  nobody  ooukl  expect  aa  to  give  up  tte  freedom  of 
tte  aeaa.  Z  alluded  a  little  while  ago  to  thla  thing  we  call  aacrl- 
Tes;  we  want  neutrality.  Ara  we  willing  to  pay  for  ItT 
I*  tte  qiwatlan.  Tte  woiid  is  filled  wtto  people  wte  want 
to  eat  th*  cate  and  teve  It  too  and  it  ]a*t  cannot  te  done. 

By  way  of  testimony  Z  wonki  Invite  yon  to  read  an  artkda  written 
not  aa  Umm  i«o  ^  Xtaar  Admiral  Sims,  who  waa  our  naval  oom- 
pr«  "«•■■'  darli^  tte  World  War  to  Kuiopean  watera.  and  te  tea 
tfalK  to  u(f:  *^oa  oaat  "«^«»»*««»»  fuadmii  of  tte  aeaa  and  not  get 
into  war  to  ttaaa  cf  war."  It  )n*t  cant  te  done.  Wa  had  that 
mperlanee  wtth  tte  Intentt  fiball  Z  rufiadi  your  memory  aa  to 
wbat  »«rr*"«^  to  1916?    An  American  wte  waa  doing  buslneea  to 
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London  aa  a  mantif  acttirer*a  agent  had  his  alatar  and  motter  on 
tte  Laoonia  wten  It  wa*  torpedoed  to  Kngllah  watara?  What  hap- 
pened? Dldnt  te  aend  a  t«legram  to  Woodrow  Wllaon  and  aay, 
'^Surely,  surely  you  are  gotoK  to  avenge  toe  death  of  my  motter 
and  sister"?  He  waant  tolnklng  of  toe  otoer  deatte  ttet  would  te 
caused  when  we  carried  out  hi*  demand  for  vengeanoa.  No;  Just 
aatlsfylng  the  spirit  of  one  heart  ttet  for  a  moment  mw  red.  Ttet 
Is  what  happened  over  there.  The  veaael  waa  carrying  contraband; 
and  If  oiu*  veaael*  go  over  into  one  of  thoae  imbroglloa  with  con- 
tratend  artldaa,  aven  wten  they  sail  from  our  aboras  under  tte 
philoeophy  of  ih^rper'*  rl*k,  whereby  toe  ves*el  ttet  leavea  here 
doe*  so  at  it*  own  peril,  you  know  wtet  will  teppen  If  a  torpedo 
Itods  It  to  mid-Atlantic  and  toe  wirelee*  aend*  back  a  measage:  we 
forget  ttet  such  a  Teasel  carrlea  munition*.  Tlie  only  thing  wa 
can  think  about  la  toat  American  aallor*  and  American  people  ara 
on  that  vessel  and  ttey  go  down  to  a  watery  grave  and  it  muat  te 
avenged.  Zt  1*  tte  hyaterla.  it  is  the  emotlonallam  of  war.  and 
•omethlng  ha*  to  te  done  about  it.  Thl*  Idea  of  ehlpper's  n*k.  thla 
Idea  of  discretlanary  neutraUty,  will  not  do  if  we  are  going  to  tate 
tte  road  away  from  war. 

There  nms  to  my  mtod  nomehow  as  Z  think  ot  discretionary 
neutrality  the  incident  of  toe  lady  who  wa*  for  toe  first  time 
learning  to  drive.  Ttey  were  out  on  a  country  road,  her  husband 
was  beside  her,  and  finally  tte  car  got  out  of  control  and  started 
directly  for  a  tree.  She  sakl.  "Here.  John,  quick,  take  toe  wheel, 
toere 's  a  tree  coming  I"  That  is  the  way  it  is  to  war.  We  toink 
ttet  we  are  going  to  exercL-io  temperance  when  war  Is  upon  us, 
but  it  will  to  Just  like  toe  tree  coming  for  ttet  car — ^we  want 
to  shift  the  responsibility  ol  the  wheel  to  somebody  else. 

No.  my  friend*,  to  my  Judgment  that  will  never  do.  The  only 
safe  and  sure  kind  of  embargo  is  toe  kind  that  is  mandated  to 
the  law  of  the  Nation.  Nothtog  else  will  do.  Then  if  we  teve  to 
Implement  oxur  reason  any  fitrther  to  order  to  to  persuaded  of  ttet 
fact,  we  need  only  to  look  at  toe  experience  of  1914.  Don't  you 
remember  when  Brjran  was  tte  Secretary  of  State  and  a  policy 
of  neutrality  was  declared  In  this  country?  No  loan  steuld  be 
made  to  toe  foreign  nation*.  What  happened?  Well,  toey  started 
buying  goods  over  hero.  W*  relented  and  decided  toat  while  we 
couldn't  loan  toem  any  money  we  could  give  ttem  credit.  lAter 
on  toat  didnt  turn  out  veiy  well,  becaiue  sooner  or  later  toere 
was  going  to  to  a  day  of  reckoning.  Then  after  all  those 
mysterloxis  thing*  ttet  teppened  we  finally  decided  ttet  we 
couldn't  sacrifice  toe  toteroal  prosperity  of  America  for  tte  *ate 
of  an  idealistic  policy.  Yes;  we  had  said  we  would  malntato 
neutrality,  we  would  make  ttem  no  loans,  but  toey  were  buying 
our  goods,  our  shoe  factories  wera  running,  our  munitions  plant* 
were  ninntog.  selling  toem  the  goods;  some  of  our  people  to  tte 
factories  were  earning  $20  a  day.  We  couldn't  disturb  tte  lure 
of  that  great  prosperity  and  so  we  ted  to  find  a  way  around  it; 
so  we  extended  credit. 

Then,  to  order  to  save  toelr  own  totemal  monetary  economy, 
when  the  time  came  for  us  to  ask  for  payment,  we  threw  toe  "no 
loans"  policy  out  of  tte  wtodow.  We  loaned  them  $10,000,000,000, 
and  the  money  1*  still  over  tliere  and  we  are  still  trytog  to  collect  it. 
That  i£  how  we  evaded  that  policy  from  1914  to  1916  and  1917.  Zt 
shows  that  the  mtod  of  nc  man  1*  proof  against  tte  emotional 
hysteria  of  war  when  once  Iz  come*. 

There  can  to  only  one  saf'jguard,  my  friends,  and  ttet  is  a  neu- 
trality policy  ttet  is  so  meticulously  set  out  in  the  law  of  toe  land 
now  when  our  thinking  is  sotor,  when  our  thinking  is  temperate, 
when  oiur  thinking  is  divested  of  toe  hysteria  of  war,  and  toen  we 
will  come  closest  to  a  policy  ttet  is  freest  from  mistakes.  That  is 
signboard  no.  2  on  the  road  away  from  war.  Let's  get  away  from 
provocation;  let's  have  a  mimdatory  neutrality  policy;  and,  third, 
let's  have  an  adequate  defense. 

However,  Z  do  not  always  see  eye-to-eye,  eltoer  vrtth  thle  confer- 
ence or  wlto  my  good  comrades  in  the  American  Legion,  in  respect 
to  this  whole  gospel  of  nat:onal  defense.  The  reason  Z  dont  see 
eye-to-eye  wlto  ttem  is  becaiise  Z  dont  go  to  for  toe  philosophy 
of  mass.  We  are  living  to  a  mass  age;  we  toink  everything  is  a 
success  to  term*  of  bigness.  Have  you  ever  noticed  that  no  football 
game  is  a  success  tmless  there  are  at  least  40.000  people  up  to  the 
grandstand?  Oh.  It  doesnt  make  any  difference  ttet  four  or  five 
collarbones  are  fractured  among  tte  23  gladiator*  down  to  toe 
arena;  it  doesnt  mate  any  difference  wtether  toe  ecore  1*  0  to  0 
or  whetoer  It  1*  60  to  0;  that  has  notolng  to  do  wlto  tte  success 
of  a  gridiron  contest.  Tte  success  is  measured  in  terms  of  great 
windrows  of  people  who  paid  at  tte  turnstiles  to  get  to  The  mass 
age!  Why,  we  even  carry  it  toto  our  educatiom  today.  Some  of 
these  college  catalog*  look  like  abridged  editions  of  a  Montgomery 
Ward  or  Sears  Roebuck  catalog.  Tee;  it  is  a  success  wten  every 
kind  of  courae  1*  offered.  Everything  1*  a  sucoesa  to  potot  of  maaa 
and  siae  and  bulk. 

Z  am  wondering  whetoer  we  are  not  being  a  little  bit  deluded 
to  this  matter  of  a  huge  Army  and  a  huge  Navy  because  vre  think 
to  term*  ct  ataa  and  of  ma**.  Z  *ay  ttet  because  Z  have  tried 
to  famillarlBe  myaelf  wlto  *ame  of  toe  thing*  that  are  going  on  to 
Kngland.    Ttey  teve  a  different  notton  about  it. 

Z  read  not  ao  lone  *SO  *  ^f^T  fii^  easay  on  tte  subject  lloblllty 
or  Stagnation.  Oti,  how  Important  that  wa* — mobility.  Z  tovite 
your  attention  to  tte  fact  that  we  are  living  to  tte  stream- 
line age.  Ttey  are  building  streamline  train*  to  average  91  mllea 
an  hour  between  Cbioigo  and  Denver.  Bow  did  ttey  do  it?  lliey 
are  getttog  away  Cram  weight,  ttey  are  getting  away  from  else. 
they  are  gotog  to  for  tte  new  atreamUne  phUoeopby.  llayte  we 
oui^t  to  go  to  for  atreamllne  philoeophy  to  national  dafenae.  and 
mayte  m  had  better  pot  tte  rT**"*'  upon  mobility  and  upon 
q»ed  instead  o^atn. 


Baatto  IfuaaoUal  triad  out  a  tank  to  tte  Cthloplaa  war  that 
Blade  UO  milaa  an  teur  and  Jumped  a  gap  that  waa  W  feet  wide. 
Be  tm,  ''Iha  day  of  trench  warfare  la  over  beeauae  thl*  high  speail 
venatUe  tank  aay*  so." 

Mobility — tteta  1*  tte  potot  of  emphaala.  Whaa  you  are  think- 
ing upon  tte  dflfeao*  atructore.  to  it  in  tte  air  or  te  it  toe 
Army  or  te  it  tte  Navy,  Z  do  hope  aome  of  your  attenUon  U  directed 
to  thl*  idea  of  mobility  and  spMd.  so  ttet  perteps  we  can  get  away 
from  aome  of  tte  expenae  incident  to  a  huge  defensive  esUbllab- 
ment,  ao  ttet  we  ean  aatlafy  tte  tazpayen.  ao  we  can  mate  oome 
program  to  tte  diraetfam  of  an  objective  we  teve  to  achlare  aoma 
day  to  thla  world;  we  teve  eltoer  got  to  achieve  it  or  we  teve  got 
to  dlaballeve  ttet  there  l*  any  punch  and  any  effect  to  tte  phi- 
lo*ophy  of  tte  great  Man  of  OalUce.  and  ttet  la  tte  objoetlva 
ultimately  of  dtaarmament.  A*  you  think  of  defanalw  eatabUab- 
menta  Z  do  hope  you  will  go  to  for  aome  thought  upon  thl*  whola 
qtieatlon  of  mobility,  beeauae  one  day  we  may  teve  to  revlaa  our 
whole  tolnklng  on  tola  subject  of  national  defenae. 

Z  am  not  going  to  touch  on  tte  queatlon  of  unlveraal  draft,  for. 
although  that  fiu  toto  tte  scheme  oC  thing*,  it  will  te  rtUnnaert  Iqr 
other*.  But  finally  on  this  road  away  from  war  there  1*  another 
algnboard,  and  It  1*  more  Importont  than  all  el*e.  That  algnboard 
eontalna  great  moral  adaionltlon*  and  *aya  there  muat  te  a  will  to 
peace.  Tte  trouble  wlto  thla  world  la  not  ttet  tte  capltallatio 
system  1*  wrong  or  thl*  *yBtem  or  that  system  is  wrong.  In  my 
Judgment,  tte  trouble  today  Is  that  toe  human  q;>lrlt  la  disordered. 
That  1*  tte  real  baale  diAeulty  in  tte  world,  and  wa  are  gotog  to 
have  to  cure  it.  we  are  going  to  have  to  giet  rl0it  there.  That 
sound*  nther  funny,  doesn't  it,  at  leaat  from  a  realiatte  politician 
who  goes  out  to  hi*  district  and  trie*  to  talk  to  hi*  people  lite 
any  other  politician  would  do?  Zt  aound*  kind  of  hypocrtttcal  to 
talk  that  way,  pettepa.  Tet,  my  frlenda.  you  cant  get  away  from 
it  that  tte  apint  mu*t  te  rl^t  or  there  is  gotog  to  te  no  prograsa. 

I  steuld  to  willing  to  say  cat^orically  here  *««««tM  that  whaa 
toere  is  a  will  toward  peaoe  there  can  to  no  war,  and  when  toere 
1*  a  win  to  war  ttere  can  to  no  peaoe.  And  your  Job,  you  whoae 
■on*  and  grandaon*  are  going  to  pay  tte  bill,  whoae  fleab  la  gobiig 
to  to  impinged  wlto  machine-gim  fire  and  bulleta  from  a  anlper'a 
rtOe  and  all  ttet  aort  of  thing.  1*  to  help  build  up  tte  faito  of 
America  and  create  a  oonadousneea  for  peace.  Wluxmt  ttet  at* 
tribute  aU  elae  mint  faU. 

We  go  about  to  our  tolnklng  and  we  aay,  "We  would  lite  to  teva 
peace."  We  do  not  Implement  it  wlto  a  great  deal  of  faito.  X 
am  afraid  we  are  a  good  deal  lite  tte  congregation  of  a  colored 
church  down  to  Mttalaslppl  itoo  wera  aaeembled  to  toe  afternnm 
by  toe  preacher  to  oome  and  help  him  pray  for  rato  beeauae  toe 
drought  had  laated  for  6  or  7  week*.  Zhey  all  came  and  ttey  all 
started  to  pray  for  rato.  Iten  tte  preacher  totruded  for  a  mo- 
ment and  said,  "Zfa  funny  toat  you  come  hera  to  pray  for  rato 
and  not  a  atoitle  one  of  you  brought  an  lunbrella.  Tou  dldnt 
teve  much  faito  apparently." 

Zf  we  are  going  to  **t  tte  human  spirit  right,  we  are  goli^  to 
teve  to  bring  tte  umbrellaa  of  faith  along  and  manlfeat  toat  we 
really  do  believe  that  tte  heart  la  right  and  that  tte  hiunan  spirit 
will  to  properly  ordered. 

There,  in  my  Judgment,  are  tte  four  algnboard*  ttet  todloate 
toe  road  away  from  war,  and  If  jrou  dont  do  anything  else,  forget 
everything  tiaa  ttet  Z  mid  tonight,  but  thtok  aome  upon  theee 
four  poeatbtntlea.  for  only  by  coUectlre  tolnklng  can  ttey  finally 
to  achieved  and  can  we  reallae  that  golden  objective  of  aaourlty. 
Zt  is  oura  for  toe  asking.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  ttet?  We 
ean  have  peaoe  If  we  want  It.  It  is  Just  a  question  of  whether  we 
are  willing  to  forbear  and  mate  toe  right  kind  of  saerlfioe. 

Z  often  think  of  Sam.  who  came  up  to  Raatus  one  tioM  and  aald: 
"Bastu*.  Ah'*  gwlna  git  dovm  on  my  kneea  and  Ah'i  gatoa  pray  de 
lawr*  to  sen'  me  a  turkey." 

Rastiis  looked  at  him  and  aald,  "Z)oan  te  RlUy.  you  no  count 
Nigger;  de  Lawd  ato  t  gwlna  sen'  you  a  tuAey  by  Jaat  gittto' 
down  on  you'  knees  an'  prayto'  for  it.  Tou  doan  even  know  how 
to  prey.  Now.  ef  Ah  wanted  a  turkey  Ah  wouldnt  fit  down  on 
mah  knees  an'  say.  "O  Zawd.  sen'  me  a  turkey.'  No,  sub  I  Wtet 
Ah  would  say  1*  dl«:  'O  Lawd.  aen'  me  after  a  turkey.'  Dat*B  a 
dlffCTent  thing."     [Laughter.] 

Iiet'a  go  after  thl*  thing  ttet  we  call  peaoe.  Z^'a  put  our  feat 
to  tte  roadway  ttet  leads  away  from  war.  and  then  tte  great 
hushed  yearning  ot  tte  hearta  of  America  wiU  teva  bean 
[Applauaa.1 


The  Flood  Problem 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  W.  CREAL 

OF  KXNTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  rebruarp  S,  1937 

Mr.  CREAL.  Ifr.  Speaker,  the  uppermoet  tbought  In  the 
minds  of  all  our  eountrymen  today  li  the  flood — the  greatest 
flood  since  the  days  MOah's  Ark  rested  on  Mount  ArBrmt. 
Mark  Twain  said  everyone  dtsoiffled  the  weather  but  do 
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OQB  seemed  to  te  anytfatav  •bout  tt.  We  mort  do  ectnKlrtnff  I 
•boat  the  flood,  when  thoomndi  of  lltee  erejoet.  Iran^«* 
of  mimou  of  doDin*  worth  of  property  destroyed.  munoMoc^ 
ton  of  tof»oU  wa^Md  hito  the  ie«.  acres  of  sUmy  mud  ocea- 
»lnf  the  former  attee  of  homes,  tortdges  looe.  mfleaof  hiij- 
wsys  destroyed,  diaease.  hunger,  and  peatOence  atrfWng  the 
tend  to^mSdvintcr.  «e  must  admtt  aomethlng  must  be  done. 
Thoe  iB  a  glganttc  task  ahead  to  attend  to  the  trnmrdtatw 
needs  of  the  people  and  somrthtng  In  preparattoa  for  the 
future  is  in  order.  I  doubt  most  seriously  If  any  engineering 
aeheme  m  mind  of  thoee  who  think  they  know  would  bewffi- 
dent  to  cope  with  future  floods  Our  past  wotk  In  exp«ffl- 
tnres  of  mimons  in  patchwork  Is  all  wrong.  When  we  build 
dams  and  levees  for  one  kicaUty  with  the  sole  object  in  view 
being  psotectkm  of  that  kwahty  we  only  protect  it  at  the 
expense  of  wv^  other  oommuntty.  This  was  demoosttwted 
when  a  dam  had  to  be  dynamited  to  IkMd  one  section  to  save 
another.  Ooe  grand  emiuettiin  scheme  fer  the  whole  Mia- 
Muiwi  Utiiu  Daslit  by  cimi  iiiasli  r  mlnil  nmr  ronnllnatnl  rnr- 
gram  eaecuted  with  doe  TCiard  for  the  whole  sectlan  is  the 

only  kind  of  Oovcrament  money  that^  should  ever  be  spent 
In  ^-^**  fiiture  ob  h*?*^  oobboi. 

Loutovme.  Ky..  could  protect  ilaeir  for  the  next  flood  bat 
aoeh  pratectHm  would  drawn  those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
xtvor.  We  built  the  Panama  canal,  the  Btooldyn  Bridge,  the 
Boulder  Dam.  the  Brie  Canal,  and  other  great  feats  of  en- 
gloeertv  and  a  vstem  of  dama,  spUhmys.  and  levees  should 
be  drawn  for  tha  masisstppt-Ohk)  Yallcy  Basin  in  one  project. 

mwi-git  IBM  «f  piupeitf  was  wttnessed  In  the  recent  flood 
to  ataoot  build  andti  a  system.  I  eaanot  let  the  opportunity 
-pass  to  pteoe  in  the  Baooaa  for  an  and  to  broadcast  the 
thoivht  again  that  the  cause  (ff  such  floods  Is  largely  chaiffe- 
aMs  to  our  own  foDy  In  the  past  when  land  was  stripped 
of  Its  tInUwr  and  banen  slopes  became  as  the  roof  of  a 
imlnfan  poured  Into  the  liMTwir*!  choked  with  dams 
\  m  sodi  qousttty  our  opectatlona  are  oontinuaUy 

, When  the  preaent  tendency  to  finish  stripping 

the  hflle  and  waste  lands  of  Its  remaining  timber  has  gone 
furtiar  we  miqr  have  greater  floods  than  we  have  just  seen. 

The  greatest  movement  of  this  generatlOB  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  come  after  us  is  the  step  to  begin  ref orestatkm 
mA  sdl  miMtifslkii  by  coverage  crops.  Both  of  these  hdp 
hold  the  Itood  and  hold  the  SOIL 

JNipan  sets  out  M4MP.000  trees  annually  in  Its  small  do- 
mains in  a  government  program.  While  the  engineering 
feat  tb*"*"  be  considered  the  Qovemment  movement  of 
lefflieeUtlop  ahoflld  also  go  on. 

The  wBattii  u  droui^  almost  as  great  a  disaster  as  the 
present  Itood.  except  loss  of  Uf  e.  Is  another  penalty  we  pay 
for  raeklesB  defOrestatton.  

When  ttie  Qovemment  retained  a  part  of  every  sectlan 
of  ifi»*^  in  many  Western  States  it  should  have  never  sold 
It  but  kept  it  in  timber.  Man's  life  Is  too  diort  to  take  maeh 
iBteteet  In  aomethtng  he  will  never  receive  benefits  from 
Umself .  But  the  Katkm  is  presumed  to  exiat  fisr  ages  and 
BUMt  look  at  ttM  nsBit  60  years  as  does  the  fanner  from  one 
crop  to  another.  Our  children  and  grandchildren  are  en- 
tttkd  to  have  this  Mitton  laeseived  for  them  if  we  pay  due 
ncKd  to  tiw  weifteo  of  thoae  who  will  be  iMse  when  the 
wortd  tea  f orvotlen  that  we.  as  individuals,  ever  lived. 

The  fatna  preventlan  of  9uch  disa«ter  should  be  as  much 
•  Dart  of  la  taunt-day  thought  and  as  much  a  part  of  the 
biHtDess  of  this  Catm^m  aa  sttsilaMiM  the  presoit  disaster. 
Uy  own  district,  irtildi  atanost  oompletely  surrounds  Louis- 
vflle  with  If  counties,  has  been  the  hardest  hit  of  any  hi  the 
State  except  Louisville.  Some  40.0M  people  of  this  dis- 
trkft  had  In  years  past  become  dtlaens  of  Louisville  and  the 
majority  of  tbom  are  today  henslosB  and  back  hi  the  old 


fi^iti»i— i  thCTifi~<*i  and  mental  idctores  that  they  would 
like  to  erase  wiU  haunt  them  all  the  days  of  their  Uvea. 
The  Red  Cross  work  is  timely  and  fimctioning.  The  contri- 
butions of  the  people  of  the  NaUon  are  greatly  appreciated. 
But,  as  grateful  as  we  are  for  all  of  this,  wc  know  that  such 
is  only  temporary  relief  for  the  hour.  Kentucky,  the  hardest 
hit  State  in  the  valley,  has  a  problem  that  compels  us,  in 
spite  of  pride»  to  call  serious  attention  to  tcanorrow.  These 
homAlf^M  peoide  must  have  a  home  and  home  work.  Their 
Jobs  and  business  went  with  the  Cood  down  the  coursing 
waters.  What  was  an  humble,  coaatoited  household  is  in 
many  places  a  lot  covered  with  deep  mud  and  slime. 

We  passed  last  week  in  this  body  an  appropriation  bill 
im  fifty  million  to  grant  loans  to  the  small  fanner  with 
whkOi  to  buy  feed,  seed,  and  other  means  to  raise  a  cropi 
Some  farmers  are  now  in  need  of  other  help,  due  to  flood. 
I  was  pleased  indeed  to  support  it,  but  now  these  homeless 
people  need  a  similar  bill  to  grant  loans  to  them  for  re- 
furnishing or  repairs  or  home  building.  If  such  is  n^ 
provided  for  in  some  agency  of  the  Ctovemment,  or  not 
recommended  by  the  committee  appointed  to  report  on  con- 
dtOons  and  needs.  I  wiU  again  caU  attention  to  this  body 
and  introduce  such  measure.  f 

Ih  summary  let  me  say  that  a  real  engineering  program 
for  the  whole  valley  is  a  part  of  the  program,  giving  a  k>ng- 
range  iveparation  to  restoring  what  we  have  destroyed 
Tw>ww»*«^ti»  relief  to  sufferers  by  giving  employment  is  the 
first  question  before  us.  There  is  a  long  way  yet  to  go,  but 
perhaps  some  day  we  can  again  sing  "the  sun  shines  bright 
on  my  old  Kentucky  home"  when  the  low  dark  clouds  of 
^^T"*^  bave  been  lifted  and  the  crepe  removed  from  the 
dows  of  the  great  Kentucky  people. 

It  is  In  a  way  with  wounded  pride  that  Kentucky  people 
have  to  i^ay  the  role  of  asking  pity  and  aid  at  the  hands  of 
strangers.  I  appeal  to  this  body  and  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
einment  to  be  liberal  in  granting  aid  to  a  State  made 
wretdied,  homeless,  and  jobless  overnight.  The  number 
affected  in  the  entire  flood  area  is  equal  to  more  than  one 
out  of  every  hundred  persons  under  our  flag.  It  calls  for 
some  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  99  to  restore  the  1.  I 
express  the  gratitude  of  Kentucky  to  the  Red  Cross  donors 
and  to  Members  of  this  body  for  their  generous  attitiule  in 
our  daricest  hours. 


In  true  Kwtacky  style  the  people  back  In  the  bona  county 
iMKve  opened  wide  their  doors  of  hospltaltty  and  with  hearts 
liliiiillm  with  sTDDpathy  saw  mlnlstertac  to  ttieir  needs  as 
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In  rescue  work  and  trytag 
to  run  cold  In  konot  §m  on 


that 
thehps  of 


ICr.  BRXWETTER.  Ifr.  Spealcer.  imder  the  leave  to  ex- 
tffn4  my  remaiks  in  the  REcoao,  I  include  the  following 
eaoerpts  from  the  luxtceedings  of  the  Forty-eighth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  labor  at  New 
Orleans.  La..  November  19  to  28, 1928.  inclusive: 

R—tdant  Onsv.  We  hftTe  a^ad  an  aaaoclata.  a  Mlow  dalagat* 
to  laaaj  eomwnttema  at  tbe  Aaiferlean  PtOenlOoa  d  Labor,  to 
addnaa  the  ddegatca  at  ttila  ttma.  He  baa  •  maaHga  I  know  wUI 
ba  liMpetliig.  adueatloDal.  and  Interesttog.  Too  wUl  remember 
Brotbar  Tnj  attended  our  conventtona  for  yean  aa  a  ddegate 
be  aerved  on  Important  commitfeeea.  Ha  Is  now  aerrliig  aa 
of  tba  matal  tradee  department  at  tb«  American  Federa- 
at  tabor,  and  baa  been  rtarj  buay  attending  to  tbe  wort  at  tbm 
at  tbat  department  whieb  adjourned  a  few  days  ago. 
X  tafea  great  piaaaare  In  pwdantlng  to  joo  Saorataiy  Vnj  at  tbe 
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Aiw— «  ST  JOHN  P.  nrr.  skcsetabt,  mnxL 

AMEHICAH  rBMBATION  Of  LABOa 

Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates,  an  event  occurred  this  morning 
while  you  were  In  session  which  carried  special  significance  to  tbe 
American  trade  union  movement.  When  the  American  public 
^Ick  up  their  newspi^ier  tomorrow  morning,  from  one  end  of  our 
country  to  the  other  they  will  read  of  a  statement  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  wages  and  unemployment  which  wUl  receive  m<»« 
interest  than  most  statements  that  have  been  read  since  the  elec- 
tion returns. 

Coming  Into  contact  with  what  has  taken  place  this  morning, 
and  talking  to  those  who  are  responsible  for  what  occurred,  the 
Information  was  conveyed  to  President  Green,  with  the  result  that 
I  again  have  an  oppcHtvmlty  to  call  your  attention  to  a  question 
which  has  Interested  all  of  you  and  which  Interested  me  very  much 
while  I  was  a  delegate  to  conventions  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

Before  calling  your  attention  to  what  occurred.  It  may  be  ad- 
visable to  preface  the  Incident  by  recalling  your  attention  to  soma 
things  which  affect  our  movement,  so  that  what  follows  may  have 
its  full  significance  conveyed  to  you  snd  conveyed  to  readers  of 
America's  new^apers.  so  that  tomorrow  morning  they  will  see  that 
In  these  United  States  of  ours  an  understanding  of  economic  prob- 
lems has  been  reached  such  as  never  has  existed  in  any  other 
country,  including  our  own,  and  which  would  have  been  un- 
dreamed of  on  our  part  a  year  ago.  And  as  I  desire  to  be  accurate. 
you  will  pardon  me  If  I  follow  somewhat  the  preliminary  state- 
ment. 

Our  trade-iuilon  movement  has  Invariably  grasped  the  sound 
economics  which  relate  humsm  beings  to  Industry,  befwe  the  pro- 
fessional economists  and  businessmen  have  grasped  the  truth. 
We  have  been  the  pioneers  in  interpreting  what  was  transpiring 
industrially,  through  the  application  of  fundamentally  sound  eco- 
nomic thought.  Time  has  demonstrmted  the  soundness  of  our 
economic  policies,  even  though  at  times  the  recognition  may  be 
somewhat  belated. 

One  of  the  outstanding  accomplishments  of  our  movement  was 
its  economic  interpretation  of  the  fact  that  national  prosperity 
depended  upon  the  volume  of  wages.  That  the  great  economic 
problem  lacing  American  industries  was  luaderconsumptlon. 

In  1925  the  Atlantic  City  convention  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  adopted  a  basis  for  wages  which  was  revolutionary  in  Its 
conception.  It  held  that  the  real  wage  must  increase  in  propor- 
tion to  man's  increasing  power  to  produce;  otherwise  serious  injury 
would  follow  to  industry  and  commerce.  The  convention  declared 
that  the  country  suffered  from  underconsumption,  that  so-called 
overproduction  existed  only  because  the  ag^«gate  wages  of  tbe 
mass  of  the  people  were  Insufficient  to  enable  them  to  purchase 
and  make  full  use  oi  the  products  of  our  industries. 

The  action  of  the  Atlantic  City  convention  did  not  meet  with  a 
prompt  response  on  the  part  of  many  leading  economists  .and  busi- 
nessmen, but  as  time  passed  It  was  recognised  that  the  American 
trade-union  movement  had  placed  its  philosophy  of  wages  upon 
an  absolute  sound  economic  foundation. 

While  the  convention  was  in  session  this  morning  an  event  took 
place  wfai^.  in  addition  to  placing  the  stamp  of  approval  upon 
our  basis  for  wages,  and  which  also  constituted  what  may  be  a 
tiiming  point  in  the  history  of  American  Industry  and  the  rela- 
tionship we  have  to  it. 

At  the  conference  of  the  governors,  who  were  assembled  in  the 
Roosevelt  Hotel,  this  morning  Governor  Brewster,  of  Maine,  deliv- 
ered an  address  which  was  of  outstanding  importance  to  our  wel- 
fare, as  well  as  that  of  the  coimtry  as  a  whole.  Governor  Brew- 
ster's address  dealt  with  the  question  of  wages,  of  imderconsximp- 
tloh.  due  to  insufficient  wages  and  idleness.  Its  substance  was  not 
only  a  complete  endorsement  of  our  trade-imion  basis  toe  wages 
but  in  addition  was  an  endorsement  of  one  of  the  policies  of  this 
Federation  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  unemployment,  through 
the  utilization  of  a  reserve  accumulated  In  times  of  plenty. 

Of  greater  significance  than  the  approval  of  this  addreaa  by  tha 
governors'  conference  is  the  fact  that  the  President-elect,  Herbert 
Hoover,  specifically  requested  Governor  Brewster  to  expound  these 
principles  before  the  conference  of  governors  and  request  the  coop- 
eration of  States  and  other  public  authority  in  putthig  those  prin- 
ciples into  practice.  The  economic  \inderstandlng  of  the  relation- 
ship of  wages  to  the  prosperity  of  indus^  and  commerce  which 
we  expressed  at  Atlantic  City  has  now  received  the  authorized 
approval  of  the  President-elect  of  the  United  States. 

In  other  words,  the  Governors  of  30  States  assembled  In  this 
city  received  the  endorsement  of  the  President-elect  to  the  basic 
economic  philosophy  which  guides  our  movement  and  which  we 
have  officially  expressed.  Before  Governor  Brewster  delivered  this 
address  a  thousand-word  telegram  had  been  f carwarded  to  him  con- 
taining its  substance.  Last  night  I  understand  a  telegram  was 
received  from  the  Preaident-elect  by  Governor  Brewster  empower- 
ing him  in  his  name  to  give  authority  to  this  statement. 

I  have  never  seen  a  document  from  a  public  official  containing  a 
clearer  grasp  or  a  more  effective  expression  of  opinion  than  is  con- 
tained in  this  address  of  Governor  Brewster.  If  it  had  been  made 
before  election  it  could  be  dlscoiinted:  made  after  election,  it  bas 
a  significance  which  not  only  you  will  grasp,  but  the  American 
people  as  well.  So  that  you  will  understand  what  occicraed  this 
morning  I  will  read  to  you  tbe  address  of  Governor  Brewster — and 
may  I  say  that  Governor  Brewster  had  no  idea  we  would  be  Inter- 
ested in  his  paper.  It  was  by  the  merest  accident  that  we  dla- 
oovered  what  was  transpiring. 


Let  me  say  here  that  the  statement  I  had  prepared,  ao  that  I 
might  sipess  my  own  thoogbta  dearly,  waa  read  by  Qovemor 
Brewster  before  I  came  to  this  ball,  so  that  the  linking  up  at  our 
economic  baslafor  wages  has  the  •ppttynl  at  the  man  who  stirred 
that  Conference  at  Oovemors  as  it  has  not  been  stirred  slnoe  they 
have  been  in  aeaaton.    Governor  Brewster  said: 

OF 


APOSEM   or   GOV.   BALPH   O.   BSSWSm.    OP    MAINS.    AT   CO: 

OOVSaifOBS  AT  MSW   OaUKANS,   ON    WSDNSaPAT   MOBNIHO.   NO' 

SI,  itsa 

Government  and  Buttneta 

"In  SETPt  people  suffered  when  there  was  a  famine.  In  America 
people  suffer  when  there  is  a  glut. 

"What  ts  called  over-production  fills  our  storehouses.  Pactorlea 
cloae  down.  Men  walk  the  streets  and  starve,  not  because  there  la 
too  little^  but  because  there  seems  too  much. 

"Supply  outruns  demand.  A  seeming  surplus  spells  disaster  to 
producers  everywhere.  Civilization  may  appropriately  ask  itaelf 
how  far  elthw  supply  or  demand  may  be  controlled.  It  may  also 
ask  how  far  our  troubles  may  be  attributed  to  overproduction  or 
ixnder  consimiption. 

"America  emulates  Tkntalus  of  old.  Threatened  by  a  flood  at 
plenty,  men  are  doomed  to  want.  The  orgaolaing  genius  at 
America  faces  another  supreme  test. 

"To  what  extent  production  may  be  regulated  by  vdimtary 
action  as  a  result- of  trade  reports  is  still  undetermined.  ReoMn- 
mendation  of  a  10-peroent  reduction  seems  often  to  ultimate  la 
a  10-percent  increase  as  each  producer  seeks  to  bootleg  on  the 
trade.  Control  apart  from  cumbination  has  not  thus  far  been 
achieved  in  any  major  field.  Governmental -restriction  America 
ia  not  yet  ready  to  consider,  although  the  interstate  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution  may  finally  be  foimd  the  kaj. 

"So  much  for  supply.  Demand  is  a  bird  of  another  feather. 
There  is  almost  no  limit  to  our  wants.  Purchasing  power  has 
been  thus  far  the  only  limit  on  American  demand. 

"Unemployment  at  times  has  meant  a  decttae  of  •S.OOOjOOO.OOO 
in  the  capacity  of  the  American  people  to  buy.  No  one  wants 
this.  No  one  profits  by  its  (q;>eratlon.  Factories  want  work. 
Laborers  desire  employment.  Merchants  wish  to  clear  their 
shelves. 

"Meanwhile,  the  vicious  cycle  is  increased  in  Its  downward 
plxmge  by  the  lack  of  purchasing  power  of  the  ever-broadening 
groups  who  find  themselves  without  omiortunlty  for  employment 
of  any  kind.  WlUi  their  pockets  bare,  they  enter  upon  a  starva- 
tion existence  that  very  greatly  prolongs  the  period  within  which 
the  surpliu  materials  may  be  consumed  and  the  wheels  of  Indus- 
try again  begin  to  whlrL 

"Such  conditions  constltxite  a  tragedy  and  a  travesty  upon  the 
organizing  geniiis  of  American  businessmen. 

"There  Is  much  to  indicate  that  the  e^qpansion  of  c^tal  facili- 
ties at  appropriate  periods  may  furnish  a  means  of  regulating 
In  substantial  measure  the  variations  in  demand. 

"With  an  annual  expenditure  of  seven  bllUons  upon  oonstrue- 
tioo.  America  is  in  a  posltiati  to  stsblUac  prosperity  to  a  moat 
remarkable  extent.  Puollo  authority  cpenda  more  than  a  bllUoa 
and  a  half.  With  this  we  are  here  primarily  concerned.  Private 
business  will  soon  follow  such  practical  demonstration  as  gov- 
emment  may  make,  sinoe  the  great  commercial  Intarssts  or  the 
country  have  the  most  vital  stake.  This  may  apply  not  alone  to 
construction  but  to  the  renewal  and  extension  of  capital  facilities 
at  every  sort.  It  is  the  considered  recommendation  at  tbe  one 
who  has  received  the  overwhelming  mandate  of  the  American 
pef^le  to  guide  and  guard  their  progress  in  the  next  4  years  that  % 
construction  leeerve  may  prudently  be  aeeumxilated  in  time  of 
Identy  against  the  lean  year  that  Is  to  come. 

''This  involves  stmoly  the  provislaa  of  the  neeeaaary  funds  or 
credit  to  be  released  when  Indexes  shall  indicate  the  Jaeed  and 
such  designation  of  projects  as  may  commend  itself  to  the  au- 
thority concerned. 

"No  infringement  at  legislative  prerogatives  is  invfrtved.  since 
BO  project  may  be  carried  out  except  as  the  legislature  may  direct, 
although  the  rapidity  of  the  construction  program  within  defined 
limits  may  be  accelerated  or  retarded  to  synchronlae  with  the 
luttional  and  local  need.  Creation  of  sach  a  oonstruetlOQ  tamrm 
is  one  of  the  best  forms  of  insurance  against  tbe  pantos  of  our 
past.  It  may  not  be  a  cure-all  but  it  certainly  wUl  alleviate  our 
ills.  In  some  measure  It  is  possible  to  do  for  employment  what 
the  ftderal  Beeerre  System  has  done  for  finance  and  wtth  equal 
advantage  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 

"Picture  the  approach  at  an  eooaoraic  crtels  with  uaemployateat 
threatening  aa  every  hand.  The  release  of  three  billions  in  con- 
struction contracts  by  public  and  quasi-public  authority  wonM 
remedy  or  amrtkxmte  the  situation  In  the  twlnkllag  at  aa  eye. 
FMeral  indf»w  are  already  becoming  available  that  reatove  the 
problem  from  the  domain  of  m)eculaUon  or  opinion  and  piaoe  tbe 
need  upon  a  basis  of  simple  facts. 

*Vo  centraUzatlaa  of  authority  is  proposed,  but  mer^  tbe 
creatioa  of  a  condition  by  concerted  actloo  that  shall  mabp 
possible  a  raaedy  that  will  appeal  persuasively  to  aU.  Follow  the 
flow  of  those  three  billions  to  the  contractor,  to  the  laborer,  to 
the  materialmen,  to  the  factory,  to  the  factory  employees,  to  tbe 
metchants.  to  the  fanner.  It  goes  like  tbe  house  that  Jack  bvOt 
and  unempk^ment  is  at  aa  end. 

"These  views  of  tbe  way  in  which  the  States  and  other  public 
authority  may  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Oovemment  In  con- 
trolling in  BOOM  measure  oonstruettoa  work  for  tbs  mwaon  good 
to  tbe  Oonf ersBoe  of  Oovcxaon  at  the  rsqusst  «( 
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^^_^_ Of  %  ^orttoB  of  ttto 

for  stablUstnff  U»»  vnmimUf  of  tho  United  atef. 

«„^  •lig  ymjuUHim  0f  ♦!»«■  ||fo|gct  to  tbo  Oonnsonoo 

Ifr  Hoofor  ^fnp^r^*— ^  tho  trnportanrr  of  csUbUito- 

atat*.  aad  municipal  gomn- 

B^Dta.     NWther  ntthlM  eompMMoa  nor  M*^tt»C  "^V^- 

with  M«  inwrttaWo  public  oontral.  *»^»9P^  ^  ^T^^.S^ 

OTurm^HT't  Is  ttm  kqnwto  of  itm  oflw  oeonoaBtB  day.    OooponUon 

£pUm  todtrktual  unit*  that  qi^  toeonttvo  to  achlcnro. 

•manlsatlan  for  ptu^ttHj  la  tha  Bast  lawm  that  AnMrtca 

may  taach  the  natUna  of  tha  worid." ^  ^  ^  «_w 

It  Minn  to  m«  that  Oownor  BiawatanT  ipaem  la  m  naur  a 
oomoleta  •ndotaamant  of  tha  afforts  «a  hava  mada  to  adncata  the 
MMiMnMra.  the  amplofvn.  and  ttaa  ptibOe  that  tha  baali  of  proa- 

Mrtty  to  thla  eoontry  dapanda  prtmartly  upon  ^J*Si.7!^ 

SL  ill of  tha  paopla  are  abla  to  ipand.  and  I  fait,  beeauae  of 

ttM  natlaoal  attairtloa  which  will  be  paid  to  tDa  action  of  the 
Oovcrnon'  Canffamioe  this  morning,  ttat  It  vaa  •d^lstfae  that 
tCtmSS  Amertean  p«bUe  ilioaid  know  that  tt  oonatftulad  m 
nart  tha  asoroval  of  tha  fi  Oil  dent  rtsrt  of  tha  baits  for  wages 
vSch  tes  gStedthis  mofamant.  1%  seMos  that  iCr  tha  tost  time 
In  the  hlstary  of  aav  eoantrr.  stt  any  time,  the  chief  acenttves 
of  a  Bumbsr  of  Statea.  wiiMMwIug.  Indnafatri  proWema.  ta^e 
the  phUoao^ty  and  tha  understanding  which  the  wage 
ist  of  ul  woiftad  out. 

X  am  aure  we  a&  Tery  deeply  appreciate  this 
red  toy  Oeuelaij  Vlrey.    It  win  become  a 
part  of  the  ptnTW"— *^  proesedlngs  of  this  oonventton.    1  aik  yoa 
atltoxaadlt 


had  tost 


CottoB  Net  Wdflit  Bill,  H.  B.  1639 

EXTENSION  OF  REBiARKS 
HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMER 

or  SOUTH  CABOUM A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  SEPSESEMTATIVES 

FrUav.  Ftbnmt  S,  1937 


TO  Alf  ABTXCUt  CABUB)  IH  TH«  CCmOS  AND 

cxnTGafOiL 


Mr.  POUCBR.  Ifr.  Speaker,  onder  leave  to  extend  my 
imaifci.  I  am  Inertinc  bsrevith  a  ■eneral  reply  to  an 
««iela  earned  in  tte  Cotton  and  Oottoa  OU  Preas.  of  Dallas. 
m,  in  wMeh  an  attack  on  tiie  merits  <a  my  cotton  net- 
miglit  bm.  B.  B.  1619.  was  made  some  days  ago. 

I  note  that  tbe  party  vritlnc  this  artlde  states: 

I  am  Jort  a  mtle  tsipayar.  not  having  a  good  education. 

MXbK^  I  know  that  this  statement  is  not  true,  oer- 
taSnly  tt  is  true  vttti  mOttoas  of  cotton  farmers,  ivlio.  because 
Ihsy  are  vnatfaniasd.  hayli«  been  robbed  all  of  these  years 
by  the  well-organiBBd  and  well-llBanced  groups,  lurhiritng 
ttie  Jute  inteivsts.  irtiich  has  brootfit  about  untold  poverty. 
ailstfy.  vasumiej,  tenant,  and  aibagscrop  fanning. 

The  writer  ot  the  article  gives  a  statement  showing  how 
ttM  fitfrnsiB  ptoAt  Inuotaif  Jute  bagging,  and.  aceonlinc  to 
the  flgBNB  given  tai  eooiMctioii  with  the  net-weight  sale  of 
eottoD,  he  would  indicate  that  fumers  would  lose  la  seObig 


MOW  Mt  ^a  asL 

rwliiiw  It  li  ffoe^atkm  that  fins  the  price  of  eottcn  on 

tSi  Mm  Twk  Oottan  Eirhangr.  bat  the  buying  agencies  of 

the  textile  mills  of  *"***«^  and  Uverpool  fix  the  price. 

on  the  NOW  York  Oottan  Exchange,  for  the  cotton 

While  a  groat  many  fanners,  even  In  this  en- 

^  i«s.  think  th9  got  paki  for  bagging  and  ties 

on  their  oetton.  tt  Is  a  known  fact  that  the  manu- 

of  oottan  figure  off  ttdgfals.  itacage.  insurance, 

d  tins    imitt.  and  so  forth.  In  making  a 

for  ttMtar  Bnt-ootton  nqniNnienia. 

It  la  Mptlsing  to  me  to  see  intoBigent  people  making 

apparmtly  for  no  other  porpooe  than  to  mdto- 

Iv  fannsrs  and  for  a  soMsh  intereot.  certainly 

.  that  the  old  method  of  baUng  and  taring    putting 

on  bagglv  end  tiew    cotton  is  the  moBt  wasteful,  dlagrace- 
fl,  and  odB^OMtve  method  pooslMe.  rooting  farmers  and  the 
as  a  whole  »*^'— "*'■  of  doBacs  annually. 


Oood  cotton  Is  selling  today  for  14  cents  per  pound. 
Twenty-one  pounds  of  bagging  and  ties  placed  on  a  bale  of 
cotton  by  a  farmer,  at  14  cents,  would  amount  to  $2J4. 
At  20  cents  per  pound  it  would  cost  $4^0.  This  same  type 
of  bagging  and  ttes  cost  the  farmer  about  $1  per  bale. 

la  there  stUl  a  sensible  man  who  knows  anything  about 
the  cotton  business  who  would  state  in  good  faith  that  the 
textile-mill  operator  pays  $2.94  or  $4.20  for  Jute  bagging  and 
ties,  which  cannot  be  spun  along  with  the  lint  and  which  is 
usually  sold  as  Jxmk? 

In  the  case  of  exported  cotton  the  fanner  places  on  his 
bale  21  pounds  tare  and  the  exporter  proceeds  to  patch  on 
9  additional  pounds  of  bagging,  making  a  total  of  30  pounds, 
so  as  to  comply  with  the  old  wasteful  method  of  deducting 
SO  pounds  tare  on  exported  cotton  in  foreign  countries. 

If  we  sold  cotton  on  a  net-weight  basis  today,  it  would 
require  only  15  pounds  of  baggii^  and  tics,  and  the  net- 
weight  price  for  the  lint  on  today's  market  would  be  15  cents 
instead  (rf  14  cents  gross-weight  basis. 

How  about  the  useless  tare  which  is  now  being  put  on. 
amounting  to  over  6  pounds  in  the  allowance  allowed  the 
farmer  over  the  net-weight  requirements  of  15  pounds,  and 
by  the  exporter,  amounting  to  9  pounds,  which  makes  15 
pounds  useless  tare,  which  is  being  shipped  all  over  the 
united  States  and  to  foreign  coimtrles,  costing  thousands  of 
dfdlars  annually  in  extra  freight  for  this  extra  useless  tare? 
Would  that  not  be  quite  an  item  in  the  way  of  a  savii^s  to 
the  farmers  in  that  tiie  fanners  always  pay  the  freight? 

I  challenge  the  writer  of  the  article  to  ask  any  textile-min 
operator  as  to  the  cost  of  striffpiag  a  bale  of  cotton  covered 
with  jute  bagging  and  the  plcldng  out  of  the  fibers  which 
adhere  to  the  lint  from  this  old,  wasteful,  and  disgraceful  Jute 
bagg^g  and  see  whether  or  not  my  statement  is  true;  that 
is,  this  type  of  bogging,  i^ilch  is  not  used  in  any  cotton 
country  on  the  face  of  the  eartti  exc^t  the  united  States — 
not  even  in  India,  where  they  grow  Jute— is  costing  the  tax- 
tile  mills  thousands  of  dollars  annually,  all  of  which  cornea 
oat  of  the  cotton  farmers. 

I  am  hoping  that  the  writer  of  the  article  will  get  the 
actual  facts  as  to  the  difference  la  the  cost  of  insurance  on 
an  American  bale  because  of  the  type  of  bagging  we  use  and 
that  of  any  other  bale  put  up  in  foreign  countries,  and  see 
whether  or  not  I  am  making  a  correct  statement  when  I  state 
that  the  insurance  on  the  American  bale  is  considerably 
higher  than  on  foreign  cotton  bales. 

I  make  the  statement  that  cotton  wrapped  in  treated 
cotton  bagging,  which  can  be  manufactured  out  of  a  low 
grade  of  cotton,  consuming  from  100.000  to  200,000  bales  of 
cotton  annually,  will  put  up  a  neater  bale  and  will  preserve 
the  cotton  as  far  as  country  damage  is  concerned  and  will 
stand  Hanrfiing  in  exporting  better  than  the  Jute  bagging. 

Let  us  see  what  the  Department  of  Agriculture  says  about 
this— I  am  quoting  from  the  hearings  on  my  bill  in  ques- 
tioning ICr.  Cheatham,  representing  the  Department  of 
Agriculture: 

ICr.  PmJMXB.  How  did  the  cotton  bagging  stand  up  In  comparlaaa 
wtth  the  Jute  ^agg«T^  in  the  shipment  of  cotton  to  Bremen,  which 
waa  ahwf  reshlpped  to  the  United  States  for  the  jnnpoee  of  testing 
ttie  Tarloos  types  a<  bagging?  ^  .     _^     ^ 

ICr.  Crutram.  The  cotton  bagging,  sir,  seemed  to  stand  up. 
The  lightest  weight.  13  ounces,  or  5  pounds  per  pattern,  stood  up 
Just  as  weU  aa  the  2-pound  Jute,  we  thought,  and  It  looked  much 
better  and  protected  the  cotton  better  from  dirt,  traah,  and  other 
bnpurttlea. 

Why  put  on  21  or  30  pounds  of  Jute  bagging  if  this  is  true? 

I  challenge  the  writer  of  the  article  to  deny  that  the 
American  bale,  placed  on  any  foreign  market,  is  the  most 
dlagraoeful-kxAing  bale  of  any  bale  of  cotton  put  tq>  by  any 
of  the  foreign  cotton  countries. 

Let  us  see  what  Dr.  Holt,  who  rq^resents  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  Europe  as  one  of  its  cotton  men.  who  ajh 
peered  before  the  Agricultural  Committee,  says: 

Mr.  Pnxjcea.  Right  at  that  point.  Dr.  Holt,  I  would  like  for  ya« 
to  ten  these  people  about  the  condition  of  American  cottoii  when 
tt  anlves  in  Burope.  You  hare  been  there  when  they  have  unr 
lo^ed  thla  eottao  and  notloed  it  on  the  platform,  and  you  know 
the  condition  In  "f^^j^nmnn  with  other  oottona. 


i 


Dr.  HOX.T.  The  American  bale  ot  cotton,  the  '^ondltttm  of  tt  wlien 
It  arrives  in  E\irope.  Is  reaUy  considered  a  disgrace.    It  la  far  beknr 

the  condition  of  any  other  cotton. 

Let  us  see  what  BAr.  J.  M.  Bowen.  president  of  the  Spot 
Cotton  Merchants'  Association.  New  Orleans.  La.,  has  to  say 
about  whetho:  or  not  farmers  get  pay  for  the  bagging  and 
ties  placed  on  a  bale  of  cotton.   I  am  quoting  Mr.  Bowen: 

Every  man  who  Is  a  cotton  man  knows  that  when  ezoeas  bagging 
Is  put  on  a  bale  of  cotton,  that  the  farmer  is  the  man  who  finally 
foots  the  bill,  because  when  a  cotton  man  buys  or  sells  cotton  he 
figures  the  amount  of  tare  on  it.  and  it  gets  right  down  to  a  net 
basis.  The  excess  freight  and  excess  Inauranoe  tliat  Is  paid  on 
surplus  tare  is  taken  out  of  the  bale  Itself,  which  means  that  the 
farmer  foots  the  bill. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  disreputable  appearance  of  our 
bales  has  given  American  cotton  a  black  eye  In  Burope.  and  tha 
sooner  we  recognise  this  and  send  to  Bur^>e  a  package  that  la 
comparable  to  the  package  that  la  put  up  elaewhere.  Just  that 
much  sooner  are  we  going  to  be  on  a  competitive  baals. 

Let  us  see  what  the  owner  of  a  cotton  mill  has  to  say  about 
this.    I  am  quoting  from  the  hearings: 

Mr.  PuLina.  Tou  state  that  the  mills,  in  buying  cotton,  boy 
cotton  fiber  and  not  bagging  and  ties? 

Mr.  ODENHBicaa.  Tea. 

Mr.  PuLMXR.  "nien.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  price,  althoue^  It  Is 
on  a  groes  basis.  Is  fixed  so  as  to  eliminate  hagg<"g  and  tlea? 

Mr.  ODKNHKmBL  Yes,  air. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Locke,  representing  the  American  Cotton  Ship- 
pers' Association,  appearing  before  the  Agricultural  Commit- 
tee, stated  in  reply  to  my  questions  along  this  line,  as  fduows: 

Mr.  PuLMsa.  Then  the  mills  In  making  their  prices  to  those 
whom  you  represent,  that  is.  the  cotton  merchants,  operating  be- 
tween the  mllla  and  the  actual  producer  of  cotton,  take  into  con- 
sideration the  tare.  and.  therefore,  you  do  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  fixing  the  price  so  as  to  take  Into  consideration  the  weight 
of  cotton  bagging  and  ties? 

Mr.  LocKx.  Mr.  Pulmer.  my  point  was  specifically  directed  to 
the  point  that  the  cotton  merchant  does  make  a  profit  otx  tils 
tare,  but  it  is  a  pnUt  that  Is  absolutely  eesentlal,  since  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  put  a  patch  on  the  bale. 

Answering  the  oolnt  you  bring  up,  I  qxilte  agree  that  In  the  final 
analybls  when  the  mill  buys  a  bale  of  cotton  they  know  ttiat  t^y 
are  not  going  to  consume  the  tare  and  they  figure  accordingly. 

Mr.  Fttlmeh.  And  when  the  farmer  gets  a  gross  price,  naturally, 
he  is  getting  a  price  less  the  amount  figured  off  by  the  mill  for 
the  tare. 

Blr.  Locks.  Yes.  air. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  this  would  be  sufficient  evidence 
to  convince  the  writer  of  the  article  m  anyone  else,  regard- 
less of  his  ability  to  grasp  the  real  facts  in  regard  to  this 
most-important  problem  on  account  of  his  educational  quali- 
fications, that  he  is  wrong  in  his  contention. 

I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  Interest  ^e  statement 
in  the  article  as  to  the  habit  at  politicians  these  days  in 
speaking  as  the  champion  of  the  farmer,  and  so  forth.  I 
am  very  glad  that  we  have  a  President  JEtt  this  time  who  is 
perfectly  willing  to  back  those  of  us  who  represent  that  class 
of  people  who  actually  need  representation  in  Congress,  so 
as  to  see  to  it  that  those  selfish  interests  who  heretofore  have 
been  robbing  these  imorganized  people  to  the  extent  that  the 
Oovemment  pix^xises  to  help  farmers  do  that  which  these 
fanners  have  been  unable  to  do  all  of  these  years,  because 
they  have  never  been  able  to  organize,  with  the  hope  of  put- 
ting them  in  complete  control  of  their  own  business,  properly 
grading  their  products,  properly  marketing  and  distributing 
their  products,  and  in  a  position  to  have  some  bargaining 
power  in  fixing  prices  in  line  with  the  prices  which  they  have 
to  pay  for  those  things  which  they  have  to  buy. 

I  note,  also,  that  the  article  states: 

The  politicians  might  put  a  tariff  on  Jxite,  thereby  making  It  coat 
aa  much  as  the  cotton  product. 

It  would  appear  that  the  writer  of  the  article  is  well 
pleased  with  the  fact  that  Jute  is  imported  into  this  country, 
duty-free,  coming  from  India,  the  next  largest  cotton-pro- 
ducing coimtry  to  the  United  States,  to  the  extent  perhaps 
at  this  time  of  one  and  one-half  billion  pounds,  taUng  our 
own  cotton  maikets  from  the  cotton  producers  and  the  cotton 
industry  as  a  whole  to  the  extent  of  from  two  to  three  million 
bales  of  cotton  annually. 

In  the  meantime  those  interested  in  Jute  should  realize 
that  India,  Brazil,  and  Japan  are  robbing  us  of  our  foreign 
markets,  and  only  recently  representatives  of  the  textile 
mills  of  the  United  States  appeared  in  Japan  begging  the 


cotton  merchants  ci  Japan  to  enter  Into  an  agreement  to  cut 
their  shipments  of  certain  cotton  goods  to  the  United  States 
to  a  certain  extent  which  would  be  in  the  taaterest  of  the 
textile  mills  in  the  United  SUtes. 

We  have  been  plowing  under  4.000,000  bales  of  perfectly 
good  American  oatUm,  denying  the  cotton  ptckers,  glnnen, 
oil  mills,  and  thousands  of  others  interested  in  the  cotton 
industry  that  which  they  were  entitled  to  in  Hi^nrtHng  these 
4.000.000  bales  of  cotton. 

We  were  pk>wing  under  cottonseed  oil  that  could' have 
been  manufactured  into  lard  and  sold  or  given  to  the  hungry 
of  the  United  States.  Cott<m  ginners  and  those  interested 
in  Jute  have  cussed  more  about  this  than  anybody,  yet  thof 
are  against  idadng  a  tariff  on  Jute. 

We  of  the  South  have  all  of  these  years  fought  the  well- 
established  tariff  policy  which  has  been  in  existence  for 
ISO  years,  but  we  have  been  unable  to  defeat  this  policy  in 
that  we  have  today,  in  the  interest  of  the  protected  few  at 
the  expense,  especially  of  the  cotton  South,  the  highest 
tariff  rates  we  have  ever  had. 

I  can  hear  the  writer  of  the  article  now  shouting  fron 
the  housetops:  "America  for  Americans." 

However,  he  is  not  interested  in  tying  the  mails  of  the 
United  States  with  cotton  twine.  He  is  perfectly  satisfied 
with  India  furnishing  Jute  twine  for  this  purpose,  while 
fanners  are  losing  their  farms  at  the  rate  of  40,000  annually 
and  while  United  States  cotton-mill  spindles  are  idle  and  the 
Federal  Government  using  our  hard-earned  taxpayers* 
money  to  feed  the  unemployed. 


Greater  Texas  and  Pan-American  Exposition 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  5. 1937 

Bir.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  BOuse  today 
upon  motion  by  me  passed  Senate  Joint  Resolution  20.  read- 
ing as  follows: 

Resolved,  etc.,  lHat  the  Prealdent  of  the  Ignited  Statea  la  author- 
ised and  requested,  by  proclamation  or  In  such  manner  ai  he  may 
deem  proper,  to  Invite  the  Pan  American  Bepubllca  and  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  to  participate  In  the  propoeed  Oreater  Tesas 
and  Pan  American  Bxpoaitkm.  to  be  held  In  the  city  at  Dallaa  la 
the  State  of  Texaa  diulng  the  year  1837. 

A  resolution  identical  in  language  (H.  J.  Res.  1S€)  was  in- 
troduced tv  me  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  whidi  committee,  by  unanimous  vote,  made  favor- 
able reixirt  thereon. 

In  order  to  expedite  the  passage  of  the  legislation.  I  dected 
to  call  up  today  Senate  Joint  Resolution  30.  irtii^  has  al- 
ready passed  the  Senate  and  whidi  was  introdnoed  by 
Senator  Tom  Cohwazxt.  of  Texas. 

Tbt  resolution  makes  no  appropriation  irtuitever.  but  is 
for  the  purpose  of  authorising  the  Presidmt  to  invite  the 
Fan  American  Rnmkdlcs  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  to 
participate  in  the  Greater  Texas  and  Pan  American  Exposi- 
tion to  be  hekl  in  the  city  of  Dallas.  Tex.,  during  the  year 
19S7. 

TUs  eapoKitian  wiH  be  in  the  nature  of  a  contlnuattop  of 
the  central  exposition  of  the  Texas  centennial  odddraticm 
held  in  Dallas  last  year. 

Over  six  and  one-half  million  persons  attended  the  1030 
exposition,  and  about  $25,000,000  was  expoided  in  erecting 
buildings  and  improving  grounds  thertf  or.  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  participated  by  erecting  a  large  building 
in  which  were  placed  many  valuable  and  educatianal  es- 
hitdts  showing  the  woric  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment. 

It  is  thfluidxt  that  this  investment  should  be  oonoorved  bf 
hokUng  another  exposition  in  1037.  Tlie  visit  last  fall  of 
President  Roosevelt.  Secretary  al  State  Hull,  and  other 
officials  of  our  Government  to  Buenos  Aires  has  helped  pave 
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the  W  f or  clo«r  i-lfMwifiM- «d  do«r  t«de  1^^ 

S^*?SS  to  IWT  to  this  Pan  i^jerto^^ 
^TteYMt  pennMent  buildtogs  already  f**^^™^ 

2i?toSto  iSdJ^win  be  accorded  to  the  P«-A»V«^«2 
SS^s^^SSS  without  cort  for  plactag  their  e^ 

***SS*iiew  totematlonal  Highway  to  Uexico  Gty  has  been 
«ZSLJSl  ^^«S^  of  tourists  wiU  travel  through 
SStS  i^S^r^  new  toternatkmal  highway  and 
vm  Tltft  the  Pan  American  Ezposttion.  «.w-**i/« 

^JJS.  iTLatetlcally  weU  situated  for  such  an  exposition. 
.jTls  iSiSlSi  the  holdtog  of  this  erpotfdon  1^ 
Sil  to  ttS^de^ekumient  of  a  ftoer  feeling  ^  WendMnjB 
SS^^SnSSn.  between  the  united  SUtes  and  the 

"Tl^^SS^tSTTSmber  of  Latto-American  ,^«bU« 
Jf  J!  iSSIlfcrf  in  thbeipositloii  to  be  held  to  1937.  and 
St^S,SSSli2  2?S!SSSit  should  exte«^ 
iJJtSSTto  VS  them  and  to  Canada  to  participate 


House  to  hate  recniired  O.  iJ-^^.JfoHe!'^^^^ 
the  information  "^^\^,^,^^^^Tthe  Secretary 

%'r^Jl^'^TZ  r^uW  ^v'^m^t^rtatoly  tended 
of  Labor  for  her  to  ao  so.  J^""*"  .     commissioners  of 

not  on  the  other  side.  ,  .,^  pfrnrts  of 

SaSonTrSep^«.t  of  l^^ms  ^r^i  we*,  J^ 
#  ^<»h  iVu*  ffPnpjal  Dublic  has  taken  no  notice,  it  is  wcu 
SaT^^hi^l^'SolJ^tStstroy  the  eff-tive^  anagency 
Sp)vemment  that  functions  so  well  as  does  this  parUctuar 
agency. 


?S  win  bte  the  only  totematlooal  «porttkm  held  in  the 
iWtod  St«i  toW^and  the  attendanee  this  year  shot^d 
SSSSTt^Sstyei^.  Texas  extend,  a  most  cordial  tov^- 
^^^liSe'^the  ^ted  Sta^.^  cl^^^f  the 
B^n  Am«TleAn  Renubhcs  and  Canada  to  come  to  £iaiias  ana 
SilSfSS.Sffi  WrttUm.  whkh  Will  be  a  credit  not 
SJ  toT^ST^tto^NaUoo.  It  will  open  to  June  and 
eoDttoue  mlil  Morember. 


Presentation  of  Arkansas  Centennial  Coin  to 
Senator  Robinson 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  Febmary  5. 1937 


Omciliatioii  Serrlce  of  the  PcpartmeBt  of  Labor 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GLENN  GRISWOLD 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Ftbnam  5>  2937 

Mr  aR18WOU>.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  irtew  <»«_^  <»°«i«J*: 
ti«r«;  jStaSaTaf  House  Reaotatkm  96.  irtilch  provided 
2S  ?^2SlSS.^tk«  be  furnished  tert^^ 
Sbortothe  House  concemtog  the  so^alled  "«»*  Oo^f^; 
JSrid  tabor  condittons  to  Htot.  Mich.  I  think  «  P^ttomt 
St  toe  HoMe  have  the  foUowtog  information:  D^iJ«  ,^ 
«^  \^u7^193e  the  ConciUation  Service  of  the  United 
SSL^S-SmSt  ^Labor  had  submittedto  tt  1 012  to- 
r^nSm^roomprlang  strikes,  threatened  strikes,  and 
j!£S»tenS?<rfSlelS5  caaee  submitted.  805  cases  were 
SETw  cas»  ^w«  traneferred  to  other  M«d«  bemuse 
!^1^\tf  l^MlJctton.  and  there  are  36  cases  still  pending. 
ll^l^fSraSrirttie  above-submitted  number  to 

which  the  Conciliation  Service  was  uajble  *?  jfej^.  V«"^ 
B^  In  addttien  to  the  casee  submitted  during  Ihe  ^ 

^^o<  1086  tte  Department  aetttod  23  cases  which  were 
JSdli  ind  iSS  ^iSTthe  ftocal  y-x  of  JLW^ 
nSl?n^l«of  eassa  aettled  hf  the  Department  to  the 

^^SiTIStSd^  only  -how.  the  efflciency  and  dUdomacy 
ci^lSSLSt  Jllhor  to  the  tlckhrii  matter  ^^^ 

Sa^fttSSeTtoui  It  farther  sho«a  how  »«»W  "  te^ 
SS^omSSan  Commlastooeia  of  the  Department  ^  Labor 

Sntato  the  confidence  of  the  di»P«^  J»»**t^,^ 
SX  Without  tWa  ooDfldenBe  they  would  »»!«  »»«»J^^ 
™^^yg^^ wtj.  >^  i>g««ttve  service.    Vtor  the 


INO  HIS  UKENSS3 

Mr  QUPFBY.  Mr.  President,  to  the  Capitol  BuiWtog  the 
o^^^^^  an  incident  the  story  ofwW^  ^^ 
hIrT«»^ed  for  Dosterity.  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  me 
Sic^mfmSiJSp?  of  a  naUonwide  teoadcast  reviej^ 
ST^mo^of  the  presentation  to  the  senior  ama^ 
SL^ta^  [Mr.  ROBIKSOH]  of  a  50-cent  cota  of  toe 
nXd  S^S^bearing  his  likeness.  The  ceremonies  took 
pSSfto  tofpSS?/of  the  Vice  president,  the  Arkans«. 
delegaUon  to  Congress,  and  others.  „a^^  ♦«  he 

Sere  betog  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  to  the  Record,  as  foUows: 

"^SStsSSTJ'osM  T.  RoBiKsoN.  the  able  Senator  from  ^t»^ 
J^?^^d  popular  leader  9^^^^^'^^,%^''^. 

man  of  the  ArxaiuaB  _„    ^^Tiifr.nwai  of  &  Uvliut  man  M  a  sloglv 
senator  ItoJ°^'  SS!nt2^nT^Sl?  "^e  other  IMStTc. 

°tt?.S^y  in  connection  «th  «»•  P»«SS£S^ti?»^ 

-  "^olSSHhr-^s^sissso?.  w^ 

SU^.h^'^Sn'S-Se^S^'lf  S  ^ISS^^d 


House  where  he  had  the  honor  to  present  to  the  Reelde&t 
of  the  United  States  the  first  Aricansas  nentennlal  sowenlr  cotn 
coming  from  the  mint,  i^predatlfe  of  the  President's  sertlces 
In  the  recent  lood  emergency,  the  Seoator  thought  by  the  preeen- 
tatlon  of  thle  token  to  eacpress  Arkansas'  gratitude  to  the  President 
for  his  great  awristance  rendered  to  Arkansas  at  the  time  of  this 
national  calamity  and  as  an  act  of  recognition  of  help  rendered  on 
other  occasions. 

Senator  RosaraoK  presented  one  of  the  souvenir  coins  to  the 
Vice  President,  to  each  member  of  the  Arkansas  delegation,  and  to 
Colonel  Halsey. 


STATKMXNT  OF  BAKVXT  0017CH,   CHAOUCAH  OT  THS  ABKAKSAS 
NIAL  COMMISaiOW.  IN  PBBSKMTIKO  TO  SBMATOB  JOSBPH  T. 

TBS  aouvswa  conr  idsrna)  with  vat  ncAos 

Mr.  CoTTca.  Ihroxigbout  the  ages  tribes,  countries,  nations,  and 
representative  bodies  have  signalized  their  outstanding  patriots 
by  placing  a  reproduction  of  their  facial  Image  upon  shlelda,  coins, 
or  medals.  It  Is  with  pride  that  Arkansas.  In  celebrating  Its  100 
years  of  existence,  selects  the  features  of  Its  senior  Senator  Joscph 
T.  RoBiMsoN,  to  grace  Its  ofllcial  souvenir  symbolizing  this  Im- 
portant occasion. 

Since  the  existence  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  no  one  has  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Nation  the  State's  outstanding  qualities 
as  have  you.  Senator  Robikson.  We  appreciate  your  untiring  efforts 
In  behalf  of  the  State,  Its  people,  and  the  Nation.  Your  patriot- 
ism, leadership,  and  statesmanship  have  been  unaelflsl*.  and 
distinctive. 

So  today  you  are  honored.  Senator  Robzmboh,  as  few  men  hajve 
ever  been  by  any  State.    Tou  have  been  selected  by  your  colleagues" 
•s  a  leader  In  the  Senate.    We  are  selecting  you  for  this  honor 
because  of  the  things  that  you  have  done  for  our  people  and 
because  of  Arkansas'  admlratlmi  and  affection  for  you. 

Wherever  you  have  been  you  have  carried  Arkansas  with  you. 
Tou  truly  represent  her  valor,  her  consecration  to  duty  and  her 
hopes  for  the  future.  Tou  have  contributed  much  to  make  our 
Nation  safe  and  her  pe<Y)le  great. 

It  Is  now  my  pleasure  and  very  happy  privilege  to  present  to 
you  an  Arkansas  Centennial  half-dollar  of  this  Issue  produced 
by  the  United  States  mint  that  marks  the  anniversary  otf  Arkansas' 
100th  birthday.  This  coin,  bearing  your  profile,  signifies  an  unus- 
ual honor,  as  it  Is  the  second  time  In  the  history  d  this  Nation 
that  a  single  living  citizen  has  been  thus  so  signally  placed  on 
our  roll  of  honor.  This  is  a  distinction.  We  of  Arkansas  are 
proud  that  the  United  States  Government  has  selected  you  to  be 
placed  among  the  Nation's  great.  Arkansas  Is  honored  in  your 
selection. 

STATSMEKT  OF  SSNATOa  JOSCPH  T.  SOBUCSOIf.  BCAJOUTT  LEAOBI  OF 
THE  UNTTED  STATBS  SENATE,  XTPON  EBCdVIlfG  THE  FXBST  SOUVEWIS 
COIN  OF  THE  ABXANSAS  CEMTCNIOAL  BXAUMQ  HB  IMAGE 

Senator  RoBOfBOM.  I  gladly  accept  this  coin  as  an  evidence  of 
the  partiality  and  affectionate  regard  of  my  people.  It  marks  a 
distinction  and  honor  for  which  I  am  very  grateful  and  of  which 
I  am  very  proud.  I  shall  do  with  It  as  I  do  with  nearly  everything 
else  of  value  that  comes  to  me— give  It  to  Mrs.  Robinson. 


What  the  President's  Message  on  the  Supreme 

Court  Means 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Febmary  5, 1937 

Mr.  FISH.  li£r.  Speaker,  If  the  President  desires  complete 
dictatorial  powers,  patterned  after  the  Fascist  or  Communist 
dictatorships  of  the  Old  World,  he  could  take  no  more  direct 
step  to  bring  it  about  than  to  reach  out  and  gain  control 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  is  contemplated  by  his  message  to 
Congress. 

The  Suinreme  Court  is  the  palladium  of  American  liber- 
ties and  the  bulwai^  against  the  delegation  of  legislative 
power  to  the  President  by  a  supine  Congress  and  the  creation 
of  a  virtual  dictatorship  or  government  by  edicts  instead 
of  by  law. 

I  have  repeatedly  warned  the  American  people  against  the 
delegation  of  the  constitutional  powers  of  Congress  to  the 
Chief  Executive,  and  have  refused  to  compromise  in  any 
efforts  to  make  him  the  master  of  Congress  and  of  the 
Supreme  Coint. 

I  am  glad  that  the  issue  is  now  fhially  before  the  American 
people,  who  are  the  real  masters  of  the  Court,  the  Congress, 
and  the  President.    If  the  people  want  to  do  away  with  our 


three  separate  and  hadependent  branches  of  government  and' 
concentrate  all  power  into  the  hands  of  President  Roosevelt, 
that  can  be  done  by  constitutional  amendments. 

BCy  own  positicn  is  that  now  that  the  emergency  is  over 
the  Congress  should  not  delegate  any  more  power  to  the 
President  but  should  begin  to  take  back  the  power  given  him 
during  the  depression.  The  President,  however,  has  become 
obsessed  with  a  desire  for  additional  legislative  power  and 
is  now  prepared  to  make  himself  the  master  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  President's  message  on  the  Supreme  Court  is  typical 
of  his  framer  sneering  attacks  on  it.  After  the  N.  R.  A.  was 
held  unconstitutional  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  conservatives 
and  liberals  alike  he  told  the  newspaper  reporters  that  we 
had  returned  to  the  "horse  and  buggy"  dasrs.  and  that  cotton 
would  go  down  to  6  cents  and  wheat  to  40.  Later  on  he  wrote 
Representative  Samuel  B.  Hill  to  disregard  any  reasonable 
doubts  he  might  have  as  to  the  unconstitutionality  of  the 
Guffey  coal  bill  and  to  pass  the  bill.  He  now.  in  utter  dls- 
regard  of  the  c(»stitutional  provision  for  life  tenure,  pro- 
poses to  coerce,  intimidate,  and  force  off  the  Supreme  Court 
six  of  the  nine  Judges  who  are  over  70  years  of  age  by  an 
act  of  Congress,  reflecting  on  their  capacity  and  usefulness. 

The  President  would  be  well  within  his  rights  to  suggest 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  accomplish  such  a  purpose, 
but  to  try  to  do  it  by  legislation  is  Just  another  perrenioo  of 
the  nririt  and  letter  of  the  Constitution. 

These  continued  attacks  on  the  Supreme  Court  *Tr«"*t*"g 
from  the  White  House  merdy  aid  and  abet  the  Onmmuniirts, 
Socialists,  radicals.  Fudsts.  and  Nazis  to  undermine  our  free 
instituticms  and  our  representative  and  constitutional  form 
of  govemm^it. 

Let  us  from  now  on  debate  the  issue  freely  and  openly  and 
find  out  whether  the  people  desire  that  the  President  control 
and  dictate  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 

Tlie  following  are  the  ages  of  the  present  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court:  Cbiel  Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes.  76; 
Justice  Willis  Van  Devanter,  78;  Justice  James  Clark  Mc- 
Reynolds,  75;  Justice  Louis  Demltftz  Brandeis,  81;  Justice 
George  Sutherland.  75;  Justice  Pierce  Butler.  71;  Justice 
Harlan  F.  Stone,  65;  Justice  Owen  J.  Roberts,  62;  Justice 
Benjamin  N.  Cardozo,  67.  It  is  obvious  that  out  ai  the  six 
members  who  are  over  70  years  of  age  only  one.  Justice 
Brandeis.  is  an  outstanding  liberal.  Chief  Justice  Hughes 
is  considered  as  neutral  as  between  the  liberals  and 
conservatives,  whereas  the  remaining  four  "members  are 
conservatives. 

It  is  self-evident  that  if  they  are  forced  to  retire  by  un- 
friendly legislation  or  to  have  additional  members  appointed 
to  cooperate  with  them  by  the  President,  the  net  result  would 
be  an  out-and-out  New  Deal  Supreme  Court  by  personal 
appointments  of  the  President. 

The  proposal  of  the  President  ii  carried  out  by  the  Con- 
gress, would  probably  eliminate  such  an  experienced  and 
distinguished  legislator  as  Senator  Joskph  Robiksoh,  as  he 
is  approaching  the  age  limit  It  would,  however,  give  the 
President  the  (^portunity  to  appoint  such  ycmng  "tarala 
trusters"  as  Felix  Frankfurter,  the  Corcorans,  the  Cohens, 
and  possibly  even  Rexf  ord  Guy  Tugwell.  as  there  is  no  re- 
quirement that  a  monber  of  the  Supreme  Court  must  be  a 
lawyer. 

In  such  a  contingency  we  would  see  the  paradoxical  situ- 
aticm  of  the  men  who  wrote  the  New  Deal  legislation  for 
Congress  pwwi»g  upon  its  constitutionality  as  memben  of 
the  highest  tribunal  in  the  United  States.  Shades  of  Chief 
Justice  TtifftrBhaii  u  the  exemplar  of  the  conservative  ele- 
ment, and  of  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Halmfs,  rqtteHf.ntlng 
the  liberal  thought 

If  the  President's  program  it  carried  out  it  would  mean 
that  the  Court  would  become  a  political  football  and  would 
no  longer  command  the  respect,  confidence,  or  admiration 
of  the  American  people.  The  impartiality,  independence, 
courage,  and  great  legal  training  and  experience  of  its  mem- 
bers has  made  the  record  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  glorious  pages 
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m  American  Ustorj.  By  this  one  aeC  of  ttie  Prealdent.  if 
put  into  effect  fau  tfae  Oongreai,  the  Supreme  Court  wookl 
be  disrupted,  disarsuiiaed.  and  its  neefnlnwg  as  a  separate 
and  indepoktent  tarandi  of  our  Qofemment  would  be  onder- 
nined  and  destiuyed. 

Ttiat  part  of  the  President's  message  dealing  with  the 
JufisdictiaQ  of  Federal  courts  and  ezpedittaw  justice  is  con- 
stractiTe  and  should  hare  the  whnlrtimrted  support  of  the 


Prcsideiitial  Electors'  Dimier 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  HAYDEN 

or  ABIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  Febnmry  1, 1937 


or  PBHBDBrTXAL  SLBcrroBS  An>  PBOQBAM  or 
OBiTiAL  mLMotcmar  Doamt 


lA*.  HATDBN.  Ifr.  President,  I  a*  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Raooaa  a  Mst  of  the  Presidential 
etoeton.  and  the  program  of  the  Presidential  Blectors*  Din- 
ner hM  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel.  Washington,  on  January  19. 
un.      

'llieie  being  no  objection,  the  matters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxoord,  as  follows: 

llATTLOWB.  JaHVAST  19,  1937 


Xnvoestloo— St.  Ber.  James  X.  Tntman,  D.  D..  btabop  of  Wuhing- 

toa.  D.  O. 
lamat^  tnm  tbm  PrHtdcnt  at  tb»  U&ittd  BUtcs— JoHpb  F.  Moan. 

InUoduetQgy  rtmartca— Michael  l^anda  Doyle,  boooniy  Tlce  cbalr- 


at  mtwben  at  rreeiaent's  CWbimt. 
▼oaal  aetoctloiM— <I«arge  H.  OtXnmar. 

JMirmiH  I t  at  tbe  votaa  of  tbs  elMtonl  college    CoL  Uwln 

A.  tUkatj.  Saeretaiy  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
L.  Fruter.  l^MattTe  clerk.  United  States  Senate. 

les  A.  Fertey.  honcirary  chalraaan.  Blsctoral  Conegea 
t;  ehalnnaa.  Damocntle  RatloDal  Committee;  Post- 
er tbe  Ubttod  Stotas. 
Bcasdletlan— Rt.  Rev.  DbtM  T.  ODwyer.  D.  D..  OKthoUe  UtilTenlty 

at  America.  Washington.  D.  O. 
Marte  fey  mated  Ptetes  Mavy  Band  Orchestra,  Lt.  Oharlas  Benter, 
U.  a  M, 


r.  B.  D..  li.  D^ 


C.  1^ 


Almighty  and  moet  mereirul  Father,  tn  reverent  grattttide  and 
tpe  thank  Thse  that  Tho«  hast  made  and  preeervcd  im  a 
xmgh  an  the  changed  and  changing  circumstances  at 
through  days  at  ahadov  and  days  of  aunshlns.  Thou  hast 
'  and  directed  us  as  a  peopte.  When  our  eeU-confldence  has 
dtnled  Ibee  and  apoelasy  hss  marked  ow  couree.  still  Thy  hand 
has  led  us  and  Thy  lovs  wnrynpeeeed  us. 

IB  tte  hour  of  oar  confusion,  where  our  ways  seem  obscure  and 
wwnstteln.  ws  turn  with  renewed  confidence  and  devotion  to  Thee. 
In  panltenoe  we  aA  that  Thou  wouldst  forgive  us  our  sins  and 
md  restore  ws  to  waya  of  obedience  and  a  reverent 
of  Thy  law.  Take  from  us  everything  that  hlndara  us 
tn  the  fulfillment  of  Thy  divine  purpose,  and  unite  us  as  a  haj^y 
psoiAe  in  the  tics  of  a  true  oomriKleahip. 

We  wsnmend  to  Thy  care  and  protectton  the  Preatdent  of  the 
United  Statee.  Sndue  hfm  with  wledam  and  courage  tliat  he  may 
•ee  and  know  Thy  wiU.  TO  an  thoae  to  whom  we  entrust  the 
authOKity  of  government  give  like  wisdom  and  grace,  and  grant 
that  as  a  nation  we  may  go  forward  to  fOUUl  that  destiny  which 
Is  hi  accordance  with  Thy  wlU.  In  the  time  of  pnxpertty  flU  our 
hearte  with  thankfulneee.  and  in  the  day  of  trouble  suffer  not  our 
It  in  Thee  to  falL  An  at  which  wa  ask  «^*****"f*'  Jesus  Christ. 
Lord.    * 


ted   hf: 


It  gives  ms 


OV  UU    UJIllIU   8TA1 

Tut  WHxn  Hooas; 
WssHniORnr,  Mmmmy  19.  1937. 
F.   Moore.   Kaecutive   *^*^*--^-'.    to   the 
e(  the  Uhlled  States: 

to  send  hearty  ieUcttatlons  and  warm- 
to  the  Fiesldential  tfectors  cT  the  Uhlted 


States  who  are  dining  at  the  Ifayflowcr  Hotel  on  the  eve  of  i 
rattan.  Tours  was  a  q)ecial  participation,  and  the  overwhelming 
vfetory  vrhich  your  votes  regtotered  Is  a  measure  at  the  responsi- 
bility which  goea  with  so  overwh^mlng  a  popular  mandate.    We 

shaU  um i  that  responsiblilty  cheerfuUy  and  In  full  faith  that 

democraey  can  be  made  to  function  in  the  wotid  of  today  as  effec- 
tively aa  it  did  in  the  simpler  world  Into  which  our  Nation  was 
bom  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  I  trust  that  the  dinner  will  be 
the  ronidng  sucoees  which  loyalty  and  fidelity  to  prlndi^  merit. 

(Signed)     FBAitKUN  D.  Roobbvblt. 

SMHOTTNCEMXNT    OF    TBS    VOTES    OF    THK    ILTCTORAL    COLLSCES    BT    COl. 
SDVmf    A.    HALSBT,    SECatETABT    OT   THS    T7K1TED    STATKS    SEKATB,    AWB 

L.  nusna.  lbczslativb  clskk,  mnrcD  states  sbkatb 
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Waltcs  F.  Ceobgs, 
Wabbxn  B.  Ausmt, 
TcUerx  on  the  part  o/  ttie  Senate. 
Brooks  PLrrcHsa, 
GzoBca  HoLDDV  TnncBAM, 
Tetten  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representativee. 

BBOAocAST  AKMonNcsamrr 

The  National  Broadcasting  Co.  brings  you  an  address  by  the 
Honca^lile  James  A.  Farley,  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States  and  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee.  lAr. 
Farley  Is  griest  of  honor  at  this  second  quadrennial  banquet  being 
given  by  tbe  electors  of  the  United  States  here  in  the  grand 
ballroom  of  tbe  Hotel  Mayflower  In  Washington.  D.  C. 

Although  the  presidential  electors  of  the  United  States  play  an 
Important  part  In  the  Section  of  a  President  of  tbe  United  Statee. 
it  waa  not  until  4  years  ago  that  tliey  met  as  they  have  tonight. 
At  that  time  about  half  tbe  members  of  the  college  were  prasent* 
but  they  set  up  an  organization  for  a  quadrennial  meeting,  and 
established  a  tradition  whli::h  will  Uve  long  in  American  history. 

More  than  1,900  persons  are  in  attendance  at  thia  banquet 
tonight,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  ever  held  han.  AU  the 
auziuary  and  adjoining  dining  rooms  have  been  utnized  to 
provide  space  for  this  enormous  gathering.  Many  have  been 
turned  away  for  lack  of  accommodations.  Idemben  of  the  elec- 
toral college.  Cabinet  members.  United  States  Senators,  and 
Repreaeutatives,  military  and  naval  r%m/^^A^m  f^j^^  other  high  gov- 
emmeaat  ofllcialB  and  their  ladles  have  come  to  attend  this  eticond 
quadrennial  banqast. 
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Our  distinguished  speaker  will  be  Introduced  by  Mirtiael  Francis 
Doyle,  who  is  the  presiding  officer  this  evening.  Ladies  *tiii  nn- 
tlemeA.  Mr.  Doyle: 

Mr.  DoTUE.  It  is  my  pleasoue  to  introduce  the  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Comm.ttee,  the  honorary  chairman  of  the 
Electoral  Colleges  Committee,  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States,  Honorable  James  A.  I'^rley. 

(The  address  of  Mr.  Farley  appears  In  the  Appendix  to  the  CDn- 

CRBSSIONAL  RBCOSD,  p.  103.) 

CLOSING   BaO/.OCA5T    ANMOUMCSBCDrr 

You  have  Just  heard  an  address  by  tiie  Honorable  jamea  A. 
Farley,  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  Statea  and  gh«ir»»^«»  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee,  delivered  before  members 
of  the  Electoral  College  an<i  others  attending  the  seoood  quad- 
rennial banquet  tendered  by  the  Presidential  etoetors  of  the 
United  States.  More  than  1,000  persons  attended  this  evening, 
continuing  the  tradition  established  4  years  ago.  Mr.  Farley 
was  introduced  by  Michael  ITaccis  Doyle,  honorary  vice  chairman 
of  the  committee  In  charge,  and  presiding  at  this  dinner  tonight. 
Tills  program  came  to  you  from  the  grand  ballroom  of  the  Hotel 
Mayflower  In  Washington,  D.  C.  a  blue  network  presentation  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 

BSNSDICnON — BIGHT   RBV.   DAVID  T.   O'DWTTS,   D.  B.,  OSTBOUC    UmVgS- 
SITT  or  AMXRICA,  WASHINCTOSf,  O.  C. 

Most  bountiful  Father,  we  beg  Thy  tilnnslng  on  this  assembly 
gathered  to  celebrate  the  Inauguration  of  our  President. 

Grant  that  the  grateful  eplrlt  In  which  we  contemplate  the 
achlevemente  and  progress  of  the  last  4  years  nuty  find  further 
reasoiu  for  Joy  and  oonfldeme  in  the  4  years  that  sre  to  come. 

May  Thy  divine  wisdom  r.ill  guide  our  President:  and  may  the 
dependence  on  Thee,  which  lie  never  falls  to  acknowled|^  continue 
to  merit  the  rewards  Thou  dost  bestow  an  tbe  Ood-ffearing  and 
the  dutiful. 

And  may  what  we  see  and  feel  at  the  inauguratian  deepen  our 
sense  of  xuttional  solidarity,  and  strengthen  the  charity  with 
which  under  Thy  divine  dispensation  we  are  bound  to  all  men 
through  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

PaasmEimAL  Ei:.bcr»b,  1M6 

AlJkHAttA 

Reese  T.  Amis,  Huntevllle. 
Ben  Bloodworth,  Decatur. 

B.  J.  Cowart.  Haleyvllle. 
Charles  W.  Edwards,  Aubmn. 
Francis  J.  Inge,  MOblle. 

W.  E.  James,  Cullman. 
R.  E.  Jones.  Anniston. 
Ralph  H.  Parker,  Birmingham. 
N.  Frank  Prldgen,  Dothan. 
Howard  H.  Sullinger,  Bessemer. 
Tom  B.  Ward.  Tuscaloosa. 

ABIZOKa 

J.  J.  ODowd.  Tucson. 

J.  O.  Peterson,  Mesa. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Reeves,  Prescott. 

AKKANSAS 

Mrs.  Heartolll  Ragon,  Fort  Smith. 
BCrs.  G.  S.  Nolley,  Hamburg. 
M.  P.  Walsh,  Jonesboro. 
Charles  W.  Bamett,  BatesA'lUe. 
Bemal  Seamster,  FayettevUle. 
J.  M.  Jackson,  NashvlUe. 
Charles  B.  Thweatt,  Uttle  Rock. 
Henry  Glvens.  Maltem. 
Joe  L.  Davis.  Magnolia. 

CAuroainjL 
Mrs.  Hancock  Banning,  Los  Angelee, 
O.  K.  Cushing,  San  Francisco. 
Leo  J.  Smith.  MarysvUle. 
Charles  L.  Culbert,  Jackson. 
W.  R.  Jacobs.  Stockton. 
Mrs.  George  Knox.  San  Franclseow 
Daniel  C.  Murphy.  San  Francisco. 
Gordon  F.  Irvine.  San  Francisco. 
H.  H.  Whiting,  Berkeley. 
Argyll  Campbell,  Carmel. 
Stephen  P.  Galvin.  Carmel. 
Lloyd  Sheldon.  Carplnterla. 
Daniel  Green,  Glendale. 
James  B.  Ogg,  Alhambra. 
Archibald  W.  Livingston.  Los  at^*i— , 
John  Baumgartner,  Los  Angeles. 
Mrs.  Doris  McAdoo.  Santa  Barbara. 
Stanley  S.  Anderson,  Los  Angeles. 
Dr.  Charles  McQuarrle,  Gardena. 
John  H.  Burke.  Long  Beach. 

C.  M.  Brown.  Redlands. 
K.  O.  Busenbxirg.  San  Diego. 


OOfX>SAPO 


Clay  R.  Apple,  Greeley. 
Mabel  C.  Costlgan,  Denver. 

LXXXI— Api 


Delavan  W.  Goe,  La  Jara. 

nttnk  Hefferly.  Denver. 

David  P.  Strlckler,  Colorado  Springs, 

Walter  Walker,  Grand  Junction. 

COWNDLUCUT 

Mrs.  Helen  F.  Ryan,  Old  Lyme. 
Arthur  Story,  Norwich. 
George  Vansantvoord,  LakevlUe. 
Charles  T.  Flynn,  M.  D.,  Hamden. 
Thomas  Hewes.  Farmlngton. 
William  E.  Thorns.  Waterbury. 
Charles  D.  Lockwood,  Stamford. 
Mrs.  Wlnthrop  B.  Palmer,  Westport. 

scLAwaax 
Henry  T.  Graham.  Wilmington. 
I>.  Charles  M.  Wharton.  Dover. 
Wilson  M.  Vinyard.  Mllford. 

FLoaniA 
PnA  Andrews.  Miami. 
W.  P.  (Bill)  Arnold.  Tallahassee. 
Brie  B.  Askew,  St.  Petersburg. 
Mrs.  George  M.  Dorman.  Washington. 
Wallace  N.  Keith,  Tallahasaee. 
Lloyd  Z.  Morgan,  Jacksonville. 
J.  J.  Parrlah.  Jr..  TitusvlUe. 


Judge  N.  A.  Morris,  Marietta. 
A.  S.  Bradley.  Swainsboro. 
Joe  Tillman,  Statesboro. 
H.  H.  Wind,  Cairo. 
Israel  Mannheim.  HawkinsvUla. 
Arthxu-  Maddox,  Oriffln. 
Scott  Candler,  Decatur. 
George  Scheer,  EStonton. 
John  K.  Davis.  Cedartowa. 
Emory  Bass,  Valdosta. 
Albert  Hardy.  Gainesville. 
Ernest  Camp.  Monroe. 

mAHO 

Mm.  Frank  B.  Johnesae.  Boise. 
William  Lemon.  Council. 
Beecher  Hitchcock,  Sandpolat. 
George  E.  Erb,  Lewlston. 

nxorois 

James  B.  McCahey,  Chicago. 
Eugene   Meaney,   Chicago. 
J.  W.  Clendetmln,  Monmoutli. 
Leonard  R.  Condon,  RockfOrd. 
John  Budlnger,  Chicago. 
Christopher  J.  McGarlgle,  Chicago. 
Terrence  Moran,  Chicago. 
William  J.  Lynch,  Chicago. 
Henry  Sonnenscheln.  Chicago. 
Edward  J.  Denemark,  Chicago. 
Thomas  Pluclnskl,   Chicago. 
Alexander  J.  Sobota,  Chicago. 
John  M.  O'Connor,  Chicago. 
Joseph  A.  Weber,  Chicago. 
John  A.  Logan.  Sr.,  ElgUi. 
Emmett  Jeter,  Piano. 
Jacob  Aschenbrenner,  Ashton. 
Virgil  C.  LutreU.  Aledo. 
Jacob  Winkler,  Galesburg. 
Otis  McClary,  Bama. 
Dr.  R.  E.  Proaser,  Bloomlngtoo. 
Harvey  F.  Skadden.  Danville. 
John  W.  Yantls,  Shelbyville. 
Vernon  Brlggs.  Mount  Sterling. 
Edmund  Burke,  Sprlngfteld. 
Frank  C.  Smith,  East  St.  Louis. 
Byron  Piper,  EIBngham. 
H.  T.  Kerr,  Fairfield. 
Jolin  B.  Lyle,  Sparta. 

XWBIAirA 

Dale  J.  Crittenbeiger,  Anderson. 

Joseph  M.  Cravens.  Madison, 

James  Costdlo,  Gary. 

Lawrence  Corey,  Montlcello. 

W.  C.  Landls,  BUchart. 

Benton  J.  Bloom.  Coltunbla  City. 

Alpheus  A.  Adair.  Portland. 

Thomas  CMara,  Terre  Haute. 

B.  P.  Wallace.  BlckneU. 

Albert  E.  Heckmann.  New  Harmony. 

Ivan  R.  (Jack)  Love,  Seymour. 

Leonidas  Bradcen.  Munde. 

John  B.  Hinchman.  Greenfield. 

Frank  C.  Dailey.  Indianapolis. 


IOWA 


J.  V.  Bray.  Mount  Pleasant. 
E.  J.  Carroll.  Davenport. 
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J.  Q.  Lmmt.  wsvnty. 

BnlMn  Our, 

j«**«i  f?pm*fi  Osfiuour. 

lin.  Ow.  Blcb««r.  De*  IIoIbm. 

W.  ▲.  Byvn.  OefMyU  Blufti. 

J '  A.  OTtUiwI.  Bock  VaUey. 
S.  W.  IfOanus.  KMkuk. 
XXibuqae. 


MUm  K.  Alfl*.  Ctoy  Oentv. 
mt  AnatAA,  Cbapamn. 

O.  J.  Block,  MMrana.  ^- 

Muj  FitawiUiam  Curnay,  XiMrmwactn. 
jolin  W.  Lemon.  Plttoborf . 
Bamnl  L.  StMrtdan.  PmU. 
Lw>  y.  Tuxgaon.  Wilson. 
Walter  A.  Vincent,  Wichita. 
O.  B.  Wyant.  WlnflekL 

KBfTOCKT 

090tw*  B.  Martin,  Catlettaburf. 
L.  H.  A^^y"   WllUamstown. 
Davla  lloore.  Bardwell. 
f*«»«H»ii  Banma.  BeaTW  Dam. 
lieKay  Reed.  LoulcriUe. 
J.  Lapalcy  WUicm,  Oreensburg. 

O.  M.  Bofcrs.  OoTlngton. 

Bobcrt  L.  Vallandlngbam.  Owenton. 
J.  L.  Hays.  Wtaltcsburg. 
C.  B.  Daugberty.  Moretwart. 
Qgi^fnr  Lanham.  Oortoln. 


T 


m.  L.  Oay.  SvoDs. 
A.  A.  OomeaiTf.  Abbeville. 
Frank  R.  OomlJa.  New  Orleana. 
Tbomas  A.  McOonneH.  New  OrleaBa. 
Charles  O.  Psoot.  Franklin.^ 
Baxofal  DsOenerea,  Shreveport. 
Mewt  V.  mUa,  Mer  Rouge. 
L.  U.  Babtn.  Baton  Rouge, 
parrlah  PuUar.  Oakdale. 
Busy  P.  Long.  St..  Wlnnlleld. 


B. 

C.  Brtggs.  cartboo. 
Altked  K.  Amea.  liachlas^^ 
OarraU  O.  Perkins.  Watcrrffle. 
fifurlM  A.  qtlr^"!  Brunswick. 


Zjtne.  Jr. 
Jbtan  B.  A.  Wheltle.  Baltlmote 
Arthur  CantweU.  North 
P.  B*aly.  Baltlmai*. 


jbtan  T.  TonBoUan.  Bammon. 
Wmiam  J.  Orove.  Lime  Kiln. 


Lao  M.  Barlow.  North  Baston 


Mehaal  B.  Itoy. 

Thomas  P.  Morlarty.  ^trmgfleld. 

J.  ■snry  Oougosn. 

Mary  O.  Mahonoy.  Woreeefeer. 

WHttoft  B.  Wenrhsj.  Wobum. 

Bsaaor  C.  Oair.  Peabody. 

IflfiliMl  J.  Batal.  Lawrsnoe. 

Mary  B.  McOokMok.  _^ 

Oiarlss  P.  J.  Barrlngton.  WatartoWB. 

Mhbel  R.  Worthy.  Botfwry. 


B.  Crowley.  Brodcton. 
Onwe  Bartley  Bowe. 
Mis.  Bolon  L.  Bueklay.  Ahtngton. 


Benry  Dattnsr.  Orossa  Potnte. 
BaroM  Blsdsos.  Detroit. 
Thereaa  D.  Jutklewlak  Detroit. 
WUUam  O.  Btarllng.  Monroe. 
John  Oomroy.  Battle  Creek. 
Ptank  Kelble.  St.  Joeeph. 
Pted  Behtemaeh.  Oomstock  Park. 
B.  g^^"*"—-  Bust.  Orand  Blane. 
Mrs.  Anna  Wilson.  Port  Buroa. 
WllUam  A.  Bsmmer.  Saginaw. 
Mlm  MoUto  Mahoney.  Lodlngtoo. 
Barvey  Cbambartaln.  Standlsh. 
Itaney  O.  Oooa.  fcranaha 
Amtovw  O.  BoclM.  Calumet. 
waiter  L  MrtTanrte,  Detroit. 
C.  Winiama, 


WUIlam  Ryan.  Detroit. 
Mha  C.  Cahalan.  Wyandotte. 
Albert  B.  Ball.  Detroit. 

Mmw—oia 

O.  M.  Belland.  Spring  Orore. 
Bttman  A.  Fasbender.  Hastings. 
Ben  Collins.  Minneapolis. 
T.  J.  Doyle.  St.  Paul. 
Mrsw  Oscar  Adams.  MJTinwipoHs. 
Martin  Telgen.  Princeton. 
Iiffioh— 1  icahooey.  Morrta. 
Arthur  B.  Smythe.  Dulitth. 
Dr.  J.  A.  Roy.  Red  Lake  Falls. 
Francis  A  Gross.  Minneapolis. 
William  Perrtm.  Minneapolis. 


B.  T.  WooUotk.  Tunica. 

Daisy  McLainren  Stevens.  Brandon. 

S.  T.  PUklnton.  Arteela. 

Orlff  CanicoU.  Senatobla. 

Frank  Bverett.  Indlantfla. 

J.  Elbert  Warren.  Troy. 

J.  B.  Daws.  DeKalb. 

O.  W.  Hoeey.  LaureL 

John  T.  Armstrong.  Bazelhurst. 

mssoxm 

Charlea  L.  Blanton.  Sr..  Slkeaton. 
Robert  S.  Walton.  Armstrong. 
Clyde  Powell.  Bdlna. 
Horace  F.  Blackwell.  Lexington. 
K.  D.  (Kip)  Cross.  Savannah. 
Roger  B.  Sermon,  Independence. 
>£<«.ti«<ti  Roes.  Kansas  City. 
Frank  L.  Stufllebam,  Bolivar. 
Jess  A.  WheelO'. 
O.  F.  Romlnes.  Houston. 
Guy  C.  Motley.  St.  Charles. 
John  Ferguson.  Gape  Gtiardean. 
Jesse  McDonald.  St.  Louis. 
Ray  R.  Dolan.  St.  Louis. 
Oliver  Ash.  Sr..  St.  Louis. 

ICOMTAXA 

B.  C.  White.  Buffalo. 

John  Dwyer.  Wolf  Point. 

Mrs.  Lydla  McAllister.  Great  Falls. 

Mrs.  Helen  McGllvra.  Butte. 

IVXBBaSKA 

Dr.  A.  P.  FltBBlmmons,  TScumseh. 

Bdw.  J.  Dugan.  Omaha. 

Lloyd  K^y,  Grand  Island. 

Pat  Beaton.  Sidney. 

M.  M.  Runyan.  Broken  Bow. 

Mary  Luman.  Arnold. 

Bugo  Nlctudson.  Wlsner. 

MxvAna 

Xra  L.  Winters.  Carson  City. 

Julian  O.  Kppenan.  Ely. 

Mrs.  Theresa  J.  McGovem.  Las  Vegas. 


Benrl  T.  Ledouz.  Nashua. 
Robert  Marvin,  Portsmouth. 
Alice  C.  Skinner.  Hanover. 
John  L.  Sullivan.  Manchester. 

NKW 

Mary  Dougherty.  Jersey  City. 
John  W.  McGeehan.  Jr..  West  Orange. 
Boward  Height,  Point  Pleasant. 
Paul  P.  Cullum.  North  Bergen. 
Charles  Kngelhard.  BemardsvUle. 
Stephen  T.  Qulnn.  Elizabeth. 
J<dm  V.  Hlnchllffe,  Paterson. 
Joeeph  W.  Mott.  Atlantic  City. 
Paul  Fenton,  Metuchen. 
J.  AlbCTt  Homan.  Trentcm. 
John  J.  Brealln,  Jr..  Teaneck. 
John  P.  Boyle.  Jr.,  Jersey  City. 
Bdward  J.  Kelleher.  Camden. 
Edward  D.  Balentine.  Irvlngton. 
George  A.  Ohl.  Jr..  Newark. 
William  A.  Ruckl.  Newark. 


Amdla  Velarde,  Santa  Pe. 
Clyde  Woolworth,  Jal. 
Joe  Gallegoa.  Soooira 


Bdward  J.  Flynn.  Bronx. 

James  W.  Gerard,  New  York  City. 

prank  V.  KeUy.  Brooklyn. 

Harriet  T.  Mack.  Buffalo. 

Berbert  Bayard  Swope.  Sands  Point. 

Bdward  P.  Knecht.  Forest  HlUs. 
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Edward  J.  Kerwln.  Brooklyn. 

Qlfton  Bogardus,  Brooklyn. 

Joeeph  J.  O'Brien,  Brooklyn. 

Joeeph  Sartorl.  Brooklyn. 

Daniel  S.  Qulgley,  Brooklyn. 

Alice  C.  Good.  Brooklyn. 

Samuel  Seiderman,  Brooklyn. 

Andrew  R.  Armstrong,  Brooklyn. 

Arthur  Thompson.  TompklnsvlUe,  8.  I. 

David  H.  Knott.  New  York  City. 

George  J.  Atwell,  New  York  City. 

George  W.  Olvany,  New  York  City. 

Thomas  J.  McMahon.  New  York  City. 

John  Godfrey  Saxe,  New  York  City. 

Orover  A.  Whalen.  New  York  City. 

George  W.  LoTt.  New  Yoi*  City. 

Morgan  J.  O'Brien.  8r..  New  Ywk  City. 

Godfrey  Nuree,  New  York  City. 

Nathan  Hlrsch,  New  York  City. 

John  J.  Duffy.  Bronx. 

Zra  Sobol.  Bronx. 

George  Meany,  Bronx. 

T.  Fergus  Redmond,  Haverstraw. 

Prank  C.  Walker,  New  York  City. 

Adalbert  M.  Scriber,  Montlcello. 

Wayne  Johnson,  New  York  City. 

Wlnfleld  A.  Happuch,  Hudson  Falls. 

Sidney  Hillman.  Lynbrook. 

William  F.  Kennedy,  Champlain. 

Mary  Palladino,  New  York  City. 

Vincent  R.  Corrou.  Utlea. 

Joseph  P.  Ryan,  New  York  City. 

William  P.  Gannon.  S3rracuae. 

William  O.  Dapping.  Auburn. 

Julia  Diuin.  Elmlra. 

John  A.  Murray.  Rochester. 

Albert  P.  Kleps.  Sr..  Batavia. 

Max  Zaritaky,  New  York  City. 

David  Dubinsky,  New  York  City. 

Michael  J.  Cashal,  Miusey  Park.  Long  Island. 

John  J.  Boland.  Buffalo. 

MOSTH  CABOLOfA 

J.  C.  Meeklns,  Colimibla. 
Julian  Alesbroek.  ScoUand  Neck. 
Dr.  John  D.  Robinson,  Wallace. 
Charles  U.  Harris.  Raleig^. 
LlnvlUe  Martin.  Winston-Salem. 
J.  Dolph  Long,  Graham. 
John  D.  Bellamy.  Wilmington. 
Charies  L.  Bowman.  Marshvllle. 
Charles  Price,  Sallabury. 
A  L.  Qulckel.  Llncolnton. 
J.  E.  fihlpman.  Hendersonville. 
J.  MelvlUe  Broughton,  Tryon. 
John  A.  MbRae.  Ralel^. 

WOBTH     BAKOTa 

M.  A.  HUdreth.  Carrlngton. 
Ole  S.  Johnson.  Langdon. 
John  A.  Layne,  Peasenden. 
John  Btamhaugh.  Carrlngton. 

OHIO 

Alfred  M.  Oohcn.  Clnchinatt. 

I.  N.  Price,  Clnclnnstl. 

Albert  A.  Horstman.  Dayton. 

Dillon  R.  Smalley,  Oellna. 

JOaeph  M.  Rieger,  Napoleon. 

Earl  E.  Ertel,  Loveland. 

J.  Ewlng  Smith.  BeUefontalne. 

O.  J.  Altmaler,  Iferlon. 

Pkasler  Reams.  Toledo. 

Philip  Carpenter,  Jackson. 

William  J.  Barry.  New  Straltsvllle. 

Walter  P.  Beer,  Cohmibus. 

X.  G.  Bassenplug,  Tlflln. 

J.  Earl  Cox.  Akron. 

Mary  E.  Dudley,  Cambridge. 

Alton  H.  Etling.  Orrvllle. 

Oarl  O.  Teague.  Utlca. 

Geoige  J.  Duswald.  Sdo. 

W.  B.  Kllpatrlck,  Warren. 

William  Hudlett.  Cleveland. 

George  8.  Tenesy.  Cleveland. 

Jamea  P.  Conners.  Jr..  Cleveland. 

Mra.  Mary  E.  Ketterer.  Woodafldd. 

I^ekwood  Thompson.  Cleveland. 

George  White,  Marietta. 

James  W.  HiilEman.  ColxuabiH. 


JOmest  R.  Brown.  Pryor. 
Fred  P.  Branson.  Muskogee. 
J.  B.  Moore,  Ardnora. 


OKIAHOIKA 


B.  C.  Love.  Chandler. 
J.  T.  Blanton.  Pauls  Valley. 
Bob  Mooney,  Temple. 
Will  C.  Jones.  Mangum. 
Ruth  Roberta,  Woodward. 
Tom  Wallace.  Sapulpa. 
G.  Ed  Warren.  TvUsa. 
Arthtu-  H.  Lamb,  Pawhuska. 

oaaaaiT 
Albert  Absher.  Portland. 
J.  R.  MarahaU.  Medford. 
Will  M.  Peterson.  Pendleton. 
Prank  A  Spencer.  Portland. 
Elton  Watklns,  Portland. 

FXWWSTLVAKU 

Joseph  Moss.  PhUadelphia. 

Rowland  F.  Morris.  PhUadelphia. 

Walt»  Pytko,  PhUadelphia. 

John  B.  Kelly.  Philadelphia. 

Bart  Collins.  PhUadelphia. 

Grover  Ladner.  Philadelphia. 

Ellen  Oowen  Hood.  Philadelphia. 

Anthony  Barrett.  PhUadelphia. 

Irvln  M.  James,  Doylestown. 

Robert  E.  Pattison.  Jr..  Paoll. 

T.  Linus  Hoban,  Scranton. 

Charles  B.  Lenahan.  Wllkes-Baire. 

Harry  D.  Sausser,  Ashland. 

Jacob  J.  Schofer,  Topton. 

Philip  T.  Lonergan.  Montrose. 

George  E.  Simpson.  Bradford. 

Joseph  Knox  Pomace.  Nonistow& 

James  S.  Magee,  New  BloomflekL 

John  E.  Mjrers,  Lemoyne. 

Samuel  Meeser,  OU  City. 

Prank  Sharkey.  Mauch  Chunk. 

J.  I.  Heretter,  Gettysburg. 

William  Milea,  DuBols. 

Charles  Frock.  Unlontown. 

Chartes  T.  Sutton.  Waynesburg. 

Henry  D.  Goehrlng.  New  Brighton. 

George  E.  Prindlble.  Patton. 

W.  L.  Ooehring,  West  Newton. 

8.  8.  Bryan.  'HtusvUle. 

Leo  R.  Horstman.  Sharpsburg. 

Carl  Bechtd,  McKeesport. 

Lawrence  L.  Murray.  Pittsburgh. 

H.  L.  Woodmansee,  Plttsbut^ 

P.  P.  Sumney.  Dravosburg. 

Herbert  Sander.  Pittsburgh. 

Matthew  H.  McCloskey.  Jr..  Phlladtfphla. 

aaoDB  i8z.Aini 
Anne  8.  K.  Brown,  Newport. 
A.  Norman  LaSalle.  Providenoa. 
George  Hurley,  Providence. 
Lulgl  Maiello,  Providence. 

SOUTH  "*»"»imfl 

D.  C.  Heyward,  Coliunbia. 
William  E.  Gonzales.  Columbia. 

E.  A.  Marvin,  Whlteoak. 
A.  P.  Weimortz.  Elko. 

8.  H.  McGee.  Greenwood. 
William  P.  Jacobs.  Clinton. 
N.  8.  Richards.  LlbertyhUl. 
D.  M.  Ellen.  BlshopvlUe. 

aOUTB 

John  B.  Taylor.  Ipswich. 
Fred  Heideprlem.  Custer. 
L.  W.  BlckneU.  Webster. 
Stanley  Bamett,  Winner. 

John  W.  Brltton,  Knoxvllle. 
Louis  Chambers,  Lebanon. 
R.  D.  DaPord.  Savannah. 
Elkln  Garflnkle.  NaShvlUe. 
Phillip  Harris,  Greenfield. 
Charles  P.  Hatcher,  NashvlUa. 
W.  D.  Hudson.  ClarksvlUe. 
Alan  S.  XfeUy.  South  Plttsbtuf . 
Blan  R.  Maxwell,  Memphis. 
Claude  B.  Stmhenson.  CentervQla. 
Robert  L.  Taylor,  Johnson  City. 


Joe  PoUard.  Paris. 
B.  J.  Lutchsr  Stack.  Oransi. 
B.  A.  Tharp,  Mlneola. 
Wallace  Bughston.  McKlnney. 
Barold  Young.  Dallas. 
George  A.  Stallworth.  Gr 
A  A.  Aldrldga.  Crocksftt. 
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AttMrt  J.  DeLanc*.  Boaatoo. 
TnA  VBbxenkamp.  Ifoaltan. 
C.  T.  BMi.  San  Uarem. 
y   c   Ifarshall.  Haidwnhelmar. 
Ward  Bankhead.  Weattaerford. 

B.  J.  Bdwards.  Denton. 
N.  M.  cram.  Cuero. 

X.  H.  Looglcy.  Laredo. 
H.  T.  Ifoore.  B  Paaa 
Will  Bt.  John,  Claco. 
R.  B.  Underwood.  AmarHto. 
Bam  Richardson,  lamma 
R.  A.  Tullla.  San  Antonio. 

C.  L,  McCartney.  Brownwood. 
lira.  Horace  Soule.  HouBton. 
J.  D.  Wllllamaon.  Waco. 

TTTAH 

J.  B.  Wilson.  Mllfard. 
Ida.  Franoea  O.  Oallalian.  Proro. 
lira.  Margaret  O.  Larien.  Salt  Lake 
B.  A.  Bntadt.  HantL 
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Oltf. 


B07  L.  Patn^ 
Leon  8.  Oay.  OaYendlBh. 
UxM.  Hannah  X4«d  Davis.  Chelsea. 

▼lacnna 

WUUam  M.  Tuck.  South  Boston. 
Robert  O.  Iforrte.  Jr..  Lively. 
Patd  Crockett.  Torktown. 
J.  K.  Button.  Suffolk. 
Oordon  B.  Ambler.  Richmond. 
Emory  P.  Barrow.  LawrenccTllla. 
Rutledge  C.  Clement.  Chatham. 

A.  W.  Lescure.  Roanoke. 
Robert  Whitehead.  Lovlngston. 
John  W.  Plahbume.  CharlottesrlUe. 

B.  L.  Dlcklnion.  Marlon. 

WASHIWOTOM 

Henry  W.  Stlne.  Burley. 

B.  P.  Hennessey.  Brerett. 

Louis  Schaefer.  Vancouver. 

M.  Soott  Jamar.  Pullman. 

X.  O.  Connor.  Spokane. 

Fred  Nelson.  OrlUla. 

Mrs.  Nona  Bryant.  Ysklma. 

Mis.  D.  H.  Webster.  South  Wenatches. 
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MkB.  Lynn  S.  Honiar.  Clarksburg. 
Mrs.  Annie  D.  Woolwlne.  Blue&eld. 
Harry  B.  Watklns.  PalnaoBt. 
Ralph  M.  Bluer.  Franklin. 
Lorenta  C.  Hamilton.  OrantsrUla. 
Buford  C.  Tynea.  Huntington. 
John  S.  BaU.  WUIlamson. 
Charica  O.  Peters.  Charleston. 


M.  L.  Rlchdorf,  Shsboygan. 
WUllam  B.  Rubin.  Milwaukee. 
BUsabeth  Cook.  Racine. 
Paul  A.  Hemmy.  Jr..  Juneau. 
Bart  B.  MCOonlgle.  Ableman. 
Anthomr  J-  SBcaerbinskl.  Mllwaakea. 
Banry  L.  Nunn.  Milwaukee. 
Joaei^  Bamett.  Oshkoah 
WUUam  O.  Bate.  Stevens  Point. 
Ocrald  F.  CUftard.  Otttn  Baj. 
■dwtn  Larkln.  Mondorl. 
rtad  A.  Ruswll.  Superior. 
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Safety  on  the  Highways 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL,  JR. 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  8. 1937 


ARTICLE  BT  HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS,  OF  NORTH 

CAROLINA 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  first  of  a  series  of  three 
articles  on  highway  safety  written  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  IMr.  Reynolds!  and  published  In 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Jiinuary  31,  1937. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Trllmne,  Jan.  31.  1987] 

RSTNOLDS  LaTS  PERILS  ON  ROABS  TO  APATHY SENATOR  FiNUS  FOtTETH 

OF  Nation's  Drtvehs  Pass  No  Tests  for  Permits,  Oij  Caks  Smi. 

Roll  Oh — Death  Toll  Is  Laid  to  Sheer  Disregarp— Dtversion  or 

Gasoline   Tax    Proceeds   He   Terms    Another   Factor    Bxhixs 

Failxtrb  to  Curb  Danger 

(By  Robert  R.  Retnolds.  United  States  Senatw  from  Nortb 

Carolina) 

Usually  responsive  to  all  forms  of  public  distress,  great  numbers 
of  our  people  are  showing  a  surprising  Indifference  toward  the 
almost  ruthless  killing  and  Injiirlng  of  men.  women,  and  children 
on  the  streets  and  highways.  They  show  It  In  lack  of  concern  for 
Individual  habits,  driving,  and  walking.  And  they  evidence  It  in 
only  half-hearted  Bupport  for  corrective  measures  and  programs  to 
bring  about  safer  conditions. 

It  Is  extremely  difficult,  to  fact,  to  reconcile  the  sweeping  de- 
mands tar  action  or  alcf  at  the  time  of  some  heinous  crime  or 
sudden  disaster  vrtth  the  public  apathy  toward  the  totally  unnec- 
essary toU  of  a  million  deaths  and  injuries  each  year  from  highway 

During  the  12  months  Just  ended  around  88.600  motorists  and 
pedestrians  of  aU  ages  had  their  lives  snuffed  out  in  motor  crashes 
and  collisions.  At  least  a  million  were  more  or  less  seriously 
injured,  some  of  them  doomed  to  suffer  physical  torture  as  long 
as  they  live.  The  tremendous  property  loss,  smaU  compared  to 
the  human  loss,  is  evidenced  by  plies  of  debris  in  ths  Xonn  of 
wrecked  cars  in  Junk  yards  that  line  the  roadsides. 

Perliaps  one  reason  for  this  too  widespread  unconcern  tct  these 
tragic  conditions  Is  the  flagrant  mlsiise  of  the  word  accident.  No 
matter  what  the  circumstances  are  surrounding  fatal  or  nonfatal 
wrecks  or  running  down  of  pedestrians,  press  and  public  label 
these  "accidents."  In  its  strict  sense  the  word  "aocldent"  ImidlM 
iKTmft-Mng  unexpected.  But  so  long  as  our  citizens  tolerate  exist- 
ing street  and  h^way  conditions,  deaths  running  Into  thoxisands 
and  injury  lists  that  seem  like  reports  from  a  battle  front  an 
most  certainly  not  to  be  unexpected.  UntU  we  as  a  people  are 
prepared  to  frankly  face  the  situation,  and  as  individuals  help  to 
inmrove  it.  we  cannot  hope  to  soften  the  crushing  weight  of  the 
tragedy.  The  ineviUble  result  of  careless  driving  and  careless 
walking  wUl  be  highway  crashes  and  injuries. 

What  are  the  existing  conditions  to  which  I  have  referred?  We_ 
have  today  some  forty  million  persons  driving  motor  vehicles  and 
fully  one-fo\irth  of  that  number,  or  ten  million,  are  not  required 
to  show  their  ability  to  exercise  reasonable  care  before  they  take 
the  wheel.  Highways  have  not  kept  abreast  with  tralllc  needs  and 
the  Improvement  of  cars.  Supposedly  reputable  dealen  aeU  auto- 
mobUes  for  anythiere  from  $10  to  (50.  vehicles  that  are  obviously 
a  threat  to  safe  use  of  the  roads.  Sound  safety  programs,  which 
have  undergone  the  acid  test  of  experience,  are  hampered  by  the 
lack  of  adequate  funds.  Many  educators  are  falling  to  grasp  the 
significance  of  driver  education  and  training  as  an  essential  fea- 
ture of  fitting  students  for  the  responsibilities  of  cltiaenship. 

TAX    diversion    IS    DEPLORED 

■mese  conditions  are  made  all  the  more  tragic  by  the  fact  that 
nearly  $150,000,000  a  year,  which  Is  sorely  needed  for  highways  and 
safety  requirements,  and  should  be  earmarked  for  that  ptxrpose 
when  collected  as  motor  taxes,  are  being  diverted  to  a  variety  of 
purposes  having  no  relation  to  highways  and  the  safe  movement 
of  ovir  motor  transport.  Thus  we  are  trying  to  stop  the  foes  of 
highway  progress  at  one  gate  and  letting  them  in  at  another. 

Tax  coUectors.  Federal,  State,  and  local,  have  too  long  viewed 
motor  levies,  particularly  gasoline  taxes,  as  "pennies  from  heaven" 
and,  have  apparenUy  lost  sight  of  eqvUty  and  the  original  purpose 
of  these  taxes. 

Equally  as  alarming,  if  not  more  so.  is  the  fact  that  mlTllnns  of 
otherwise  reqKmsible  persons  dally  ignore  the  fundamentals  of 


safe  driving  and  safe  walking.  Itodlvldaal  ravoMlblUtf  and  pco- 
flcient  driving  is  the  quick  and  sure  route  to  a  reduetkm  of  the 
staggering  toll  of  deaths  and  injuries  which  are  truly  a  naUocial 
emergency.  No  greater  patriotic  service  can  be  rendered  tiian 
helping  to  q>read  the  call  for  aasumptioa  of  this  renonsiblllty 
by  each  and  every  one  of  our  ettlsens. 
I  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  available  statistics  x«lating  to 

highway  crashes — I  ^all  not  use  the  tenn  "highway  acddents" 

offer  a  serious  indlctokent  of  highway  users  generally.  These  sta- 
tistics indicate  that  the  larger  percentage  of  motor  crashes  •*mi 
tesoltant  injuries  occur  on  week  extds— •  period  nhm  there  Is  more 
than  the  usual  time  for  care  and  cautton;  tb»t  almost  40  peroent 
are  in  daylight  hours:  that  79  percent  of  the  vtiikies  involved  woe 
going  straight  ahead;  that  93  percent  ot  the  drivvrs  had  a  tear  or 
mora  experienoe  at  the  wheel;  that  34  pereeait  ot  the  crashes  and 
eolUslons  are  In  dear  weather  and  76  peroent  aie  on  streete  and 
highways  with  a  dry  surface. 

imf OCENT  DUVXSS  OTTEN  BUflM 

Here  is  WKwigh  evidence  for  any  grand  jury,  if  it  were  marthln 
to  indict  our  180^000,000  dtiaena  as  a  unit  on  a  charge  at  flamnt 
misuse  of  vchleles  and  highway*  and  wholesale  dtaregaid  for  the 
xlghte  of  others.  However,  it  most  be  ooaoeded  that  the  great 
body  at  raotoriste  are  napoaritle, 

I  am  not  unmindful  that  sUtlstlcs  and  data  av»ttahle  are  inade- 
quate and  shot  full  ot  inaccuracies.  For  example,  a  half-hllnd 
driver  in  an  antiquated  car  may  suddenly  turn  into  a  nain  road. 
In  trying  to  avoid  hitting  the  shaky  vehicle  and  inJurliM  its  oo9tm- 
tor.  two  eaperienoed  driven  ot  oars  just  from  the  factory  may 
collide.  Too  otttn  a  report  of  such  a  crash  is  not  onm^ete  and  if 
it  were,  the  poor  soul  who  should  never  have  been  allowed  to  uk 
the  road  is  powcriess  to  ease  the  suflcrii^  of  those  injured  and  pay 
for  the  damepe  done. 

Adequate  oOkial  statistics  are  a  crying  need  m  oonneetion  with 
the  highw^  safety  problem,  and  they  have  too  Um^  been  delayed. 
There  is  enough  experience  daU  available  with  referenoe  to  at- 
tempts to  solve  problems  in  other  flidds  with  inadsquate  facts  on 
which  to  proceed. 

But  even  the  facts  we  have  are  enoui^  to  know  that  the  problem 
ot  reducing  the  eteadily  increasing  number  of  motor  <leaths  and 
injuries  is  one  of  great  concern.  That  the  President  <a  the  United 
States  is  aUve  to  it  U  evidenced  by  his  statement  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  TluxDas  P.  Henry,  praeldent  ot  the  American  Autono- 
bile  Association,  In  whldi  the  Chief  Kieeutive  said : 

"We  aU  know  that  protection  of  life  and  property  on  out  high- 
ways is  a  paramount  national  problem." 

Earlier  in  thte  article  I  referred  to  apeeiflc  conditions  having  a 
vital  bearing  <m  the  highway  safety  problon.  As  this  artlcie  is  a 
brief  summary  of  the  problem,  as  seen  by  one  who  is  intensely 
interested,  the  conditions  I  mentioned  should  be  eniaiged  i^von. 


BOAB  ■KSPOKSmLrrr  ^wnu  f 

;  I  referred  to  the  fact  that  one-fourth  of  all  operetom  ue  not 
nquired  to  show  their  ability  to  drive.  This  U  due  to  tiie  fact 
that  11  SUtes — Florida.  Georgia,  IlUnois,  Louisiana.  Mississippi 
lOssoun.  New  Mexico,  Oklahofna,  South  DakoU,  Tennessee,  and 
Wyoming — are  without  any  form  of  drivers'  license  law,  with  the 
exception  of  the  few  licensing  chauffeurs  only.  In  addition.  10 
others  have  license  laws  but  are  without  strict  requirements  for 
examination  of  new  drivers. 

What  of  highways?    We  have  in  the  United  States  today  an 
average  of  more  than  eight  automobiles  to  every  mile  of  highway 
This  is  on  the  basis  of  some  36,000.000  automobUes  and  more 
than  3.000,000  mUes  of  roads.    Appraxiaately  one-third  of  this' 
mileage  has  some  form  of  surfacing. 

The  major  roads,  thote  bearing  the  heaviest  traffic,  are  embodied 
In  the  more  than  500,000  miles  of  State  highways,  including  the 
Federal -aid  system  of  important  Interstate  roads  by  reason  of  con- 
necting at  State  bocders.  Of  this  latter  total  mOeage  some  358  078 
miles  is  siufaced.  But  a  great  deal  of  this  surfaced  mileage  is 
already  obsolete  in  the  light  of  present-day  traffic  ii»fn»ni\n 
While  there  have  been  noteworthy  achievementa  la  building 
mulUple-lane  roads,  bypasses  around  dttes.  grade  sepaaations.  and 
the  elimination  of  raU-highway  p-ade  croesings,  more  must  be 
done  on  the  basis  of  engineering  experience. 

This  experience  shows  the  definite  need  for  building  greater 
safety  into  highways  through  such  develosuaents  as  roads  with  a 
nonhighway  strip  In  the  center  to  separate  the  two  directionB  of 
traffic,  longer  sight  distances,  particularly  at  curves,  elimination  of 
dips  that  form  dangerous  "road  pockets",  and  provision  for  ade- 
quate facilities  for  pedestriazas.  The  time  is  coming  when  the 
Federal  Oovemment  win  demand  that  these  and  more  safety 
featxires  will  be  required,  where  warranted,  of  States  building 
loads  with  the  aid  of  Federal  funds. 


The  problem  of  low-grade,  eecond-taaad  cars,  with  worn  tties, 
weak  headlights,  and  faulty  brakes  are  known  to  everyone.  These 
automobiles  may  be  purchased  for  as  low  as  $1  a  week,  nnttxtr^g 
down.  Just  the  other  day  I  read  of  a  person  klBed  In  New  Tortc  by 
an  automobile  driven  by  an  operator  with  one  eye.  He  told  the 
court  that  he  had  paid  $3  for  the  sged  car  and  had  ^rced  to  pay 
ti3  more  "if  it  turned  out  to  be  a  good  car."  It  la  Inconcelvahle  that 
In  «  civilized  natirn  such  dangerous  things  j^re  pennlttsd.  Tlie 
peraon  who  sold  t39at  Tmnifti  vehicle  is  as  guilty  of  f^rni-n^i  n^rtnct 
as  the  pemn  vlio  drove  XL 
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or  oourse.  safer  roads,  highwtqr  patrols,  ditver  odoeatkm  and 
training,  and  striet  enf oroement  of  sound  safety  iMlrtstliei  will  kk 
turn  require  adequate  funda.  Much  of  the  nlieolstii  road  mlltags 
and  other  imsafe  conditions  are  blamed  on  tibe  rtM»isslrm  Bow- 
ev«r.  with  public  e^tendltures  at  the  highest  level  m  history.  Z  hesi- 
tate to  believe  that  the  people  of  this  country  wOl  mmtovo  as  an 
arplanation  for  the  tragic  toU  of  deatha  and  inJuriMtSs  tect  tlMt 
there  is  not  stiffirient  money  available  to  brl^  about  needed 
improvements. 

Fortunately,  cities  as  a  whole  have  ledueod  motor  deaths  and 
tnjuriea  in  the  faoe  ot  an  inersasii^  number  ot  TSlHrkis  «r^  greater 
use  of  the  streets.  In  this  oonnecUi>n  I  wUl  quote  Xboaas  P. 
Henry,  a. recognised  authority  on  highway  safety.    Be  says: 

1>uring  the  first  60  weeks  last  year  a  total  of  CtM  r^rrnm  were 
fataUy  injured  in  motor  mishaps  in  188  reporting  ctttea.  as  oom- 
PMOd  with  SJB88  in  Uie  previous  60  weeks.  This  Mduettooi  of  6j6 
peroent  represents  definite  progress  when  it  is  eonsidered  that 
traffic  congestion  In  dtiss  was  greater  in  1886  by  reason  of  in- 
creased use  of  motor  vehicles.  For  the  183  citko  and  Immediately 
Adjaoent  areas  the  total  number  of  Biot<v  fatalities  wws  8jM8,  ea 
compared  with  8.807  In  the  1885  period,  a  decline  ot  84  peroent. 
Thus,  there  was  an  improvunent  for  both  rttiss  and  tteir  out- 
sklrta.  While  this  analysis  shows  that  only  88  «f  tbs  cities  bad 
Actual  reductions,  the  dodines  arere  suBdeat  to  *»*vm  down  the 
total  motor  deaths  for  aU  the  dtico. 


*TWth  48  State  lagliteturaB  la  ngular  and  _., .  _ 

about  to  convene,  there  is  no  greater  hiunanitarian  problem  eon- 
ftqntlng  the  leglsixtom  than  that  of  highway  safis^.    It  must  be 


from  the  standpoint  of  highways  r»*»T-ri  to 
maximum  safety  for  users;  ftam  the  sta nt^ni  of  son 


for 
be 


tion  to  aasuM  that  opcratocs  of  vehldos  an  raspaoilMe  drt 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  adequate  funds  and 
highway  patrols.    AU  stetlstles  indicate  that  white 
made  safer,  adequate  enforoemsnt  of  motor  lawa  Is  a 
lem  on  rural  highways. 

"Whte  the  problem  on  rural  hl^ways  is  entirely  dlOsreat  fMm 
that  in  urban  arees.  nevertheftess.  If  dttes  can  taarave  tte  aed- 
dent  situatioa.  in  the  faee  of  UnUted  street  ^paoe.  an  iiim  liaieM 
l]3g  number  of  vehicles  and  more  estMistve  uss  of  tlsoss  alraody  In 
operation.  State  anthoritieB  dMmld  be  able  to  aooompllah  reaulu 
on  what  is  generally  termed  the  H^»en  road.'  However,  the  prog- 
ress that  State  oAciids  make  must  necessarily  be  mn^uied  in  tsnas 
of  the  support  given  by  the  legislatures  and  by  the  people." 

In  the  faoe  ot  these  stetlstles  from  dtles.  It  Is  obrtous  ttet  ths 
aoddent  problem  Is  beooaaing  more  acute  in  nual  areoa.  partleti- 
larly  along  the  heavily  traveled  highways.  ObvlovKly.  If  the  States 
do  not  take  aggressive  steps  to  oMet  this  itrotalem  there  is  already 
evidence  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  wiU  do  so  as  Car  as  It  can. 
with  particular  refOrence  to  interstate  travel,  ftireadj  a  flood  of 
safe^  measures  are  on  the  congreeslanal  oalendare.  Itiese  will  bo 
dircuseed  in  a  subsequent  article,  when  X  hope  to  gNe  a  brief  word 
picture  of  what  is  being  done  generally  in  the  direction  of  eolviag 
the  tremendous  national  problem  I  have  endeavored  to  ovtUne  in 
the  limited  naoe  of  this  article. 


H^waj  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OF  MISaOUBI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Jfomtoy.  February  M.  1837 


RADIO  ADDRB8S  OF  HOH.  BABRT  &  TEUnCAM.  OF  MlSSOmU. 

-    JANUA&Y  81.  1887.  DUBIKO  TBK  "CURBBMT  OUBSTKMIS  BM- 

VOBM  OOHOBBaS*' 


Mr.  CLARK.  ISi.  President.  I  bA  nnanimom  consent  to 
inaert  in  the  Bacoto  a  meech  by  our  roiJemae  the  jiaaior 
Senator  from  Mlssoari  tlfr.  TkumahI  on  the  eubject  of  high- 
waycontroL  

Tliere  being  no  objection,  tlie  addrees  was  orAeved  to  bt 
printed  in  the  Rsooaa,  as  follows: 


We  are  In  the  midst  of  the  moot  uesiesiL  BMMt  leilless  and 
unnecessary  death  rate  from  automobiles  la  our  history.  I  want 
It  stopped.  One  way  to  stop  It  Is  to  take  the  etaiv  ddvw  ftam 
bdiind  the  whed  of  the  car. 

There  are  more  than  36.000XKX)  automobiles  In  mm  In  the  Unltsd 
States.  In  188S.  1.100j000  drivers  were  Involved  In  acddMits. 
Tbjrty-stx  thousand  people  were  klUed  and  g80jOOO  aerlously 
injured,  and  more  than  a  minion  minor  »^^*Hrn*r  were  act 
reported.  Ttie  pioperty  damage  ran  into  10  flgurssi  Brety  auto- 
mobile driver  should  rsad  an  arttels  p"Mifhtd  la  tte  ~ 
Digest  laat  fsar  called.  And  Sudden  Dwtb.    ft  vtvUHy 


I 
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— k^*  *.iM.  «iiM«  When  can  collide  «nd  when  a  car  hits  a  pgdM- 

2l^tbShlf?b«rta)uwd  by  the  bombing  of  Madrid    yet  the 
S^i^^Vtf  tte  Sanlih  capital  seema  atroctoua  to  us.  and  it  Ui. 
**5JS?y3JJ^2S?rS^t  union  are  trying  tara^  to^^ 
tvlnSSL  and  unn«»eary  daughter  by  automobile  driTers.    These 

K^TtSSTdrSSbSse.  with  «*»»"«<»  •°^,  "SI?  ^: 
SSSIiittfVp«rK«  attempts  to  drive  who  Is  not  quiOWed.  The 
«2Sr»aterSowanyone  who  can  get  Into  a  car  to  drlre  It  In 
S^f^SiTaTalSaRirvey  of  fatal  automobile  accidents  was 
2S?  It^f^wSdttat  14  percent  of  these  car  fatalities  were 
SSid  by  toLMrSlT«rs-not  drunken  drlyers.  but  Insane  ones. 
SSSen'dS^lBWy  hundred  fatal  automobile  •fcldents  to 
StrSt^eS^wew  eauid  by  actually  cra«y  men  at  the  wheel  of 

^'"SSe'Stotes  licenses  are  Issued  but  no  «««S!S'SJi.!r 
quired.    Tb*  Uoease  Is  a  fsrce— a  revenue  and  not  a  safety  measure. 
Most  dty  llranift  are  revenue  measures.  ^  ^  ^ 

Xhave  tntvodueed  a  bin  in  the  Senate  at  the  United  States,  and 
mv  SteuL  OoSmnan  CaarwaioBT .  of  OUahoma.  has  totroduced 
tt«  same  blUln  the  House  of  Representatives,  requiring  drivers  who 
cross  the  State  lines  to  have  a  driver's  Ueense  requlrtog  a  physical 
examination,  patting  a  minimum  age  limit  on  drivers,  and  requlr- 
Srpropv  Idntl&catlan  of  the  Ueense  holder.  We  have  no 
dMlre  to  awate  a  new  Federal  bureau,  but  we  do  want  to  cooperate 
with  thoae  SUtea  that  require  safe  driving,  and  we  hope  to 
eneoun«e  those  SUtes  that  have  not  strict  driving  requirements  m 

enact  them.  .^  ,.  ^.^^^t^,,^ 

We.  the  Amcrtcan  people,  buy  in  normal  times  about  4^000^ 
cats  per  year  and  pay  $94)00.000.000  for  them.  That  is  an  expendi- 
ture oT  about  tias  per  family  per  year.  It  is  more  than  we  spend 
for  public  schools  and  as  much  as  the  cost  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  in  normal  times. 

The  Amencaa  automobile  is  a  marv^ous  bargain  and  the  Nation 
can  afford  it.  Motor  travel  has  become  a  part  of  our  national  life. 
We  could  not  get  along  without  it.  We  are  buying  this  cheap,  easy 
way  to  get  ftom  place  to  place  in  comfort,  yet  this  very  means  of 
can  tnmsportatloo  is  becoming  our  greatest  hazard  to  life,  limb, 
and  uruperty.  We  kill  and  injure  more  people— men.  women,  and 
chlkbeo— eveiT  yev  in  automobile  accidents  than  were  killed  and 
mjnrad  for  us  in  a  year  of  the  World  War.  With  this  wonderfuUy 
cheap  ^»>«*  easy  tran^Mjrtatton  our  problem  now  has  become  one  of 
satiety  and  Ufesavlng.  ^    ^      w 

(very  M»"»  of  aeddent  except  automobile  accidents  shows  a 
steady  deoeass  from  1014  to  1936.  The  motor  accidents  have 
Increased  every  year  but  one;  to  1031  there  was  a  decrease.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  to  stop  this  increase. 

Careful  surveys  have  be«i  made  by  trafflc  engtoeers  and  it  has 
been  found  that  the^  are  several  contrlbuttog  causes  for  these 
terrible  accidents.  But  the  principal  factor  Is  the  driver  himself. 
Thoae  States  that  have  adopted  the  standard  drivers'  license  have 
lalwd  the  driver  standard  and  have  saved  lives.  It  Is  estimated 
that  If  every  State  had  adopted  the  standard  drivers'  license  law 
in  MM  more  than  3S,000  lives  would  have  been  saved  to  the 
following  10  years.  In  every  SUte  where  a  strict  drivers'  license 
law  to  to  force  aocldents  have  dromied  to  number. 

I  am  quoting  statements  from  people  who  know  about  the  effect 
of  licensing  drivers.  These  statements  are  taken  from  Public 
Safety  M»g»«<"*  of  the. National  Safety  Council. 

One  of  the  strongest  statements  came  from  John  Q.  Rhodes.  Jr.. 
director  of  the  Virginia  Division  of  Motor  Vehicles  and  inesldent 
of  the  American  Association  of  Motor  Vehicle  Administrators,  who 
called  the  tralBc  situation  the  "greatest  problem  confronttog  the 
people  of  thU  Nation  today."  'X>nc  of  the  most  effective  methods 
UuXany  Stata  can  adopt  to  reduce  thla ever-mounting  toll  is  the 
enactment  of  a  standard  drivers'  license  Uw",  he  said.  "The 
drivers'  lloense  law  helps  to  raise  the  standard  of  drivers  and  tends 
to  tahe  off  the  road  thoee  who  are  not  competent.    •     •     • 

•^  am  firmly  of  the  optolon  that  no  State  toterested  to  decreas- 
ing motor  deaths  and  injuries  can  afford  to  do  without  this 
method  of  driver  control,  and  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  law  I 
cannot  too  stran^y  reoomaend  that  it  be  'standard.' " 

Polnthv  to  the  liaaiaMiiisiins  drivers'  license  law.  which  went 
Into  itreet  In  1908,  Ftank  A.  Ooodwto,  registrar  of  motor  vehicles, 
said:  Tt  to  «in"«"g  to  us  that  any  State  permits  people  to  drive 
automobiles  without  regulating  them  to  some  way.  •  •  *  As 
a  motor-trtklde  administrator  I  have  concluded  that  effective  and 
l^ttpg  eolutkm  of  the  traiBc-accidcnt  problem  must  come  through 
•Crtetand  impartial  enforcement  of  the  law.  and  I  dont  see  how 
that  can  bedODe  without  drivers'  license  legisUtion." 

"A  drivers*  license  law.  properly  administered,  without  fear  and 
without  favor,  will  do  more  to  reduce  accidents  to  this  country 
than  any  other  oas  thti«".  aooording  to  W.  A.  Van  Duser,  director 
o<  vehlclea  and  trafle  for  the  District  at  Columbia.  The  National 
CMiital  has  had  a  drivers'  Ucenas  law  since  May  3.  1003. 
^temintog  opiatoia  before  licenses  are  granted  to  an  important 
step  to  hi^way  safety".  Chailas  A.  Homett.  New  York  Oommis- 
atooer  of  llotw  Vahidea.  said.  Tt  keeps  the  tooompetcnt  and 
laitlsai  off  the  road,  and  to  an  indication  that  the  operator  to 
thoroughly  quaUftod." 

TUuida  Istead*^  a^levcment  to  reducing  deaths  and  tojurlas 
anstM  tram  motor-Tehlele  accidents  has  been  made  poasibla  by 
the  ciaetmant  of  a  brood,  workabte  Ueense  law",  according  to 
Wlltrad  J.  Paotttn.  ehtot  at  the  dlvtolon  of  motor  vehldes. 

Ooeamcadlng  the  Natlooal  Safety  Council  eampalfn  as  a  ''moat 
wwthy  movcnMBir.  ▲.  W.  Magee,  of  New  Jcney,  said:  '^  fad  that 


proeresslve  motor-vehicle  administration  demands  a  (Wvers"  Ucwja 
f^toewTstate.  and  that  with  the  adoption  of  sucha  la^  per- 
iSLXiTZ^U,  operate  motor  vehicles  wlU  be  shown  fit  to  do 


of 


*°>MM«»  hi.  «t»t*'s  law  Which  has  been  In  effect  32  years.  Murdock 

***MlcSSJi''A  Connor,  of  Connecticut,  said:  "The  records  indicate 
clStSy ^at  to^?at^  where  a  license  calls  for  an  f"»j2St  on 
SThlsS  of  drivers,  the  traffic-accident  experience  to  better. 

^VS;>^S^«Si  be  held  to  Pe^it  tt.e  c^rauon  Of  a 
motor  vehicle  to  toterstate  commerce  under  the  first  section  ol 
SricruSlL  the  law  of  the  SUte  to  which  the  license  was 

'^^)  ^Sli'^nriicense  permltttog  the  operation  of  *  motor  veWde 
shaU  be  issued  except  to  persons  passing  ??.  ^^^^^fJJ^'St  JS£ 
includes  a  test  of  the  applicant's  eyesight  (wlOi  or  T'^o'jLgjJ: 
tades).  his  ability  to  read  and  understand  hlghvraysagMregtaa^ 
IngTviBrntog.  and  directing  trafflc,  his  knowledge  of  the  traffic  laws 
S^lheStatl  and  includes  an  actual  den^onstratlon  of  abUlty  to 
CTcrclse  ordinary  and  reasonable  control  to  the  operation  of  a 

™^^)'SS*such  Ueense  must  be  renewed  at  least  once  to  each 

''"^  That  it  shall  be  unlawfiil  for  any  person  to  (1)  <"»Play  Jf 
have  to  his  possession  any  canceled,  revoked,  suspended,  fictitious. 
or  fraudulentlyaltercd  license,  or  (2)  to  lend  hlsUcense  to  any 
other  person  or  knowingly  permit  the  use  thereof  by  ^_^^^^-^ 
"Sec  3  Any  person  operating  a  motor  vehicle  In  toterstate  com- 
merce shall  display  his  license  upon  the  demand  of  any  law- 
enforcement  officer,  but  no  person  Bhall  be  convicted  for  iwi"«  ,*» 
so  display  his  license  If  he  produces  in  covirt  a  Ueense  Issued  to  him  - 
and  valid  at  the  time  of  such  alleged  failure. 

"Sxc  4  The  Attorney  General  may  authorize  any  law-enforcement 
officer  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  several  States,  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  thto  act  under  such 
regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe.  _^    ».  „ 

"Sec.  5.  Any  person  who  violates  any  provision  of  thto  act  shau. 
upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than  $300  or  be  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  6  months,  or  both." 

Thto  propoeed  law  does  not  create  a  Federal  license  nor  a  new 
Federal  enforcement  bureau  but  authorizes  the  Attorney  General 
to  make  regulations  for  its  enforcement  by  local  authorities.  I 
am  hoptog  it  will  pass  and  that  it  wlU  encourage  all  the  States 
not  having  the  required  license  law  to  enact  one. 

I  am  quoting  from  a  report  of  Scientific  Investigation  of  Driving 
BklU.  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Harry  N.  D?Silva.  Bvireau  of  Street 
Traffic  Researdh.  Harvard  University.  "Obviously  some  important 
factor  Is  being  neglected;  and  on  scanning  the  statistics  of  the 
caiises  of  highway  accidents,  the  conclusion  Is  Inescapable  that  It 
to  the  InablUty  of  the  driver— his  failure  to  anticipate  dangerous 
situations  and  to  handle  the  car  Bklllfully — that  to  the  underlying 
cause  of  the  great  majority  of  accidents." 

As  the  Natlcnal  Safety  Council  maintains:  "The  driver  to  the 
most  Important  element  to  our  traffic-accident  situation.  Some 
drivers  have  accidents  because  they  are  actuaUy  defective  to  mind 
or  body.  •  •  •  A  much  greater  number  have  accidents  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  how  to  drive." 


Flood  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  February  8, 1937 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  THEODORE  O.  BILBO.  OF  MISSIS- 
8IPFI,  ON  FEBRUARY  B.  1937 


lir.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  speech  on  the  subject  of 
flood  control  delivered  over  the  radio  by  the  JunKnr  Senator 
from  Blississippi  [Mr.  Bilbo]  on  February  5. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 

One  of  the  noblest  works  of  art  to  be  seen  In  ttie  Vatican  at 
Rome  to  ascribed  to  three  Rhodlan  sciUptora.  Chtoded  from  ttM 
flneet  PenteUc  marble  are  the  figures  of  LaocoOn.  the  high  prleat 
of  Apollo,  and  hto  two  sons,  shown  desperately  struggUng  wtttxia 
the  crushing  convolutlcma  of  two  enormous  sea  serpents^ 


Aoconllng  to  Qredaa  mythciogy,  

the  deep,  tn  a  dim  and  dtotaat  paiit.  wen  drawn  by  the  gocktaes 
Athena  flram  tbeftr  natural  abodes  to  the  land,  where  they  aelaed 
the  high  pitaat  and  hto  aona  because  he  had  advtoed  the  Tkojans 
•gainst  aooeptlng  the  wooden  hcrae    gift  at  the  Oreaka.  ^^ 

In  theae  modem  times  two  serpents  have  again  oome  out  of 
the  sea  and  forthwith  entwined  themselves  around  Tiaocofln  and 
hto  two  sons.  Theee  twin  aeipents  symboiiBe  the  watera  of  the 
Mlastoatppi  and  Ohio  Btveta.  lilted  tram  Neptune's  realm  by  the 
•un  god  and  deposited  on  the  land.  The  three  TiitAfifftna  typify 
the  agrlcultura,  industry,  and  eommeeoe  of  a  continent  writhing 
and  expiring  In  the  dosing  colto  of  a  tortuoua  strangxiUtiao.  thus 
paying  the  penalty  of  their  futUe  attempt  ao  far  to  pn»teot  the 
petvle  of  the  Nation  from  a  common  disaster. 

Sixty  biUlon  tons  of  unimpounded  floods,  inqiregnated  with 
Immeasurable  units  of  uncontrolled  destructive  energy,  pouring 
with  wild  and  nlmtlees  fury  from  the  enraged  and  turbulent 
Ohio  Into  the  huge  menaftlng  Ifflssisslppl— python  ttiat  nrawls 
tta  swollen,  slimy,  sinuous  course  through  awe-etrieken  aieaa  from 
Canada  southvrard  to  the  coast  constitute  the  superprolflem  con- 
fronting whlcdi  thto  Nation  thto  day  to  brought  face  to  face. 

As  <me  contemplates  the  horrors  of  the  present  flood  situation, 
the  torrents  of  unbridled  waters  swaging  with  iirestotible  surge 
through  erstwhile  peaceful  homea  and  busy  factoriea.  upsetting 
aU  the  orderly  proceeees  of  Uvlng,  causing  Irreparable  injurlea  to 
the  Uvea  and  poeseeslons  of  a  mlUlon  people,  leaving  in  the  wake 
of  its  mad  and  mercileas  rush  extreme  hardships,  dread  dltTraer 
Insatiate  thirst  and  hunger,  and  incalculable  lorn  of  property,  a 
desolaUon  over  whoee  debrto  stalks  want,  woe.  and  wUd  de^Milr, 
the  natural  feelings  of  sympathy  for  the  ttaii^  being  and  every 
tender  emotion  became  submerged  and  overpowered  by  the 
welghtlor  realization  of  utter  helplessneaa. 

The  country,  nevertheless,  after  recovering  conaelousnees  from  a 
■hock  eo  altogether  deadening,  has  reaponded  to  the  universal  call 
of  dixty,  the  Macedonian  cry,  and  the  purse  strings  of  the  peo{Me  in 
all  the  walks  and  conditions  of  life  have  been  unloosened  and  the 
resources  of  a  great  Nation  have  been  unsparingly  drafted  to 
dispatch  aid  to  the  homeless,  the  suffering,  and  the  destitute. 

The  congressional  delegations  and  the  State  authorities  cf 
affected  areas  have  cooperated  to  the  fuUest  extent  with  every 
available  agency  of  Government  relief  and  thrown  the  weight  of 
their  Influence  toward  providing  and  speeding  up  effectual  security 
and  proper  sustenance  for  the  victimized  territory. 

Of  course,  In  the  matter  of  preventing  a  recurrence  of  thto 
terrible  and  imprecedented  tragedy,  no  such  widespread  Interest 
at  this  moment  to  shown.  I  cannot  refrain,  however,  from  giving 
expression  now  to  the  confident  hope  that  out  of  the  wreckage  and 
sodden  residue  of  thto  great  catastrophe  will  emerge  In  due  time  a 
clear  statutory  recognition  by  Congress  such  ss  I  fought  for  when 
considering  the  flood-control  bill  of  1936,  namely,  that  the  control 
of  floods  Is  exclusively  a  national,  a  Federal,  req>onsibllity,  a  burden 
to  be  borne  by  every  sectlMi  of  our  common  and  more  than  ever 
•  closely  united  country. 

No  argument  supporting  such  a  declaration  at  policy  as  a  basic 
principle  by  which  to  be  guided  In  legtolatlon  designed  to  prevent 
future  flood  disasters  can  carry  the  weight  and  driving  force  that 
the  privations,  sufferings  and  swrows.  the  property  losses  and 
evacuation  of  a  mlUion  homes  clearly  and  convincingly  present  at 
this  time. 

Through  the  natural  promptings  of  an  Instinct  common  to  the 
human  f amUy,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  Irreqjeetive  of  race, 
creed,  coltw,  statltm,  or  section  of  the  country,  found  Justlflcation. 
as  recently  so  nobly  exemplified.  In  contributing  generously  to  the 
homeless  and  destitute  flood  sufferere  of  the  Ohio  and  Mtoslsslppl 
Valleys.  Thto  very  fact  in  Itself  should  not  only  suggest  to  but 
convince  an  Informed  and  syn4>athetlc  Congrees  that  the  question 
of  providing  adequate  measures  for  preventing  the  recurrence  of 
these  growing  and  accumulative  disasters  to  a  responsibility  to  be 
assumed  In  whole  and  not  in  part  by  the  National  Oovemment,  the 
government  of  all  the  people. 

That  great  army  of  river  workers,  more  than  100,000  strong,  dig- 
ging doggedly,  determinedly,  on  the  last  line  of  defeiMe,  facing  the 
impending  perito  unflinchingly,  tolling  onward  throvq^h  nln- 
drenehed  days  and  staileea  nlghta,  bordering  hourly  on  the  brink  ot 
exhaustion,  fluting  forever  but  surrendering  never;  the  homstoa 
women  and  chUdrno.  the  outcast  aged  and  infirm.  l^MMAM  souto  or 
man.  unfit  tar  service  on  the  battlefroia,  waiting  on  the  nearest 
hUltt^M,  patiently  tmtlng  on  the  can^igroands  of  charity,  cold  and 
shivering  and  suflartng  from  ttie  lack  of  food  and  comforta,  fed  to 
the  ravenous  maw  of  devouring  floods — theee  deeds  of  darijw  and 
endurance,  iinmrpaesed  by  the  heroics  and  hoerlble  eventa  of  war. 
consUtute  a  eOmpeUlng  plea  in  defense  of  the  policy  of  exclmtve 
VMeral  reeponaiblllty  for  the  control  of  rivers  and  navlgahle 
streams.  ^ 

The  Innumerable  Interests  outside  the  Inundated  areas,  dotted 
aU  over  the  Nation,  related  in  vital  ways  to  Industrial  activities 
directly  In  th«  flow  of  the  flood  waters,  are  also  aerioasly  crippled 
■nd  in  many  iTWtanree  pennanenUy  Inqwlred.  A  mUUen  peofrie 
onnot  be  thrown  oat  of  employment  overni^it  and  f  oreed  to  aban- 
don their  hooM*  to  the  ravages  of  flood  and  lire  wtthout  affecting 
la  aome  degree  adversely  the  welfare  and  well-boinff  of  »^untu,tu^} 
mlfHons  of  our  population,  as  wea  as  the  eoonomlc  stability  of  tbm 
country  ■•  a  whole. 

NObody  can  do  thto  Job  but  the  Federal  Oovenmient.  It  to  a 
mm  at  soeh  stt^endoaa  proper  tiona  that  loeal  effort  m» 
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SSL'^^ST?  •*  ***  ««»««t*klng.  more  eapeelally  when  we  eon. 
aider  the  wide  range  of  prevenUve  measures  to  be  employed,  the 
ma^rdevtaea  and  toatoumentalittoa  kMsated  at  widely  eepanted 
aecUona  of  the  oosmtry  nawntlal  to  an  adeqmte  flood-oontrol 

vyatem. 

-SS^*?*  i!!*:J*****  outstanding  engineerv  have  prapoaed 
!2^.1*!2i.£2^  **"  prevention  of  dlsastrow  ovvrfkmaTone 
■ehooi  of  thought  advocated  the  balkUx«  of  leveea.  the  straight, 
f^^^  '*'!?•  ■?*  ***•  *"W^  «*  oanata.  diverting  the  fltowage 
into  other  ehanaeto  capable  of  handhng  an  additional  volume  of 
water.  Another  school  advocated  the  eonstroetlon  of  rmmiuliu. 
ao  that  the  waten  may  be  Impounded  for  releaae  when  no  damage 
will  ensue.  Stm  another  school  recommended  nfonaUtlon.  plimt- 
*^  5^-^**"*'  *'*^  effective  methods  for  preventing  soil  erosion 
Um  proponents  of  each  of  these  rsconunendatlons  ftf t  certain  they 
had  fotind  ttie  aolatUm  of  the  problem.  Later  developments 
proved  their  contentions  wrong. 

Aa  a  matter  of  fact.  aU  of  theae  propoeato  have  their  mertCa. 
but  no  one  of  them  to  eufllctent  in  itself  to  provide  the  neoeesarv 
relief.  ' 

Higher  leveea,  thoui^  requisite,  win  not  cure  the  evlL  Nrw 
channeto  and  spillways  for  dlvertlxig  flood  waters  to  unendangered 
territories,  thou^  eesentlal.  wlU  not  tf  ect  a  remedy.  POrestatton 
and  grass  coverage  are  Inqxirtant,  but  win  not  avert  the  menace 
Sou  conservation,  eeaentlal  aa  it  to.  wlU  not  prove  whoDy  eufllctent. 
Reservoln,  an  indispensable  adjxinct,  are  powerless  to  solve  the 
problem.  The  emptoymmt  <a  aU  these  methods  to  the  only  solu- 
tion. By  a  proper  ooirelatlon  and  coordination  of  theee  several 
plans,  the  ideal  system  of  flood-oontrol  can  and  will  eventuaUy  be 
attained. 

Since  thto  to  true  It  at  once  becomes  erident  that  the  means 
and  methods  of  control  involve  activities  Incurring  tremendoua 
costs  In  areas  far  removed  from  those  sections  directly  in  the  path 
of  the  floods.  The  program  would  Involve  a  system  of  preventive 
measives.  a  acope  of  Oovemment  operaUons  that  would  cover 
three-fourths  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  extending  ite 
ramifications  Into  every  vale  and  hamlet,  every  prairie  and  hlU> 
aide,  and  every  teeming  city  and  valley  from  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  Gulf  and  from  the  AUeghenles  to  the  Rockies.  Therefore 
these  combined  proposato.  from  which  every  section  of  the  country 
will  receive  benefits,  force  the  Inescapable  condiislon  thst  the 
question  of  flood  control  to  the  sole  and  undivided  responsibility 
of  the  United  States  and  must  be  imdertaken  and  completed  by 
the  strong  arm  of  the  National  Government. 

Any  plan  for  the  control  of  waters  Incorporates  a  movement 
affecting  most  cf  the  basic  fiinctlons  of  the  life  of  a  nation.  In 
harnessing  the  destructive  force  of  floods  we  must  also  take  Into 
consideration  the  relevant  problems  of  land.  There  can  be  no 
planning  for  both  land  and  water  unless  we  plan  for  the  whole 
people,  unless  we  plan  for  the  physical  preservation  of  the  United 
States,  which,  translated  Into  a  national  policy,  means  national 
responsibility. 

The  most  refreshing  indication  of  a  movement  soon  to  be 
Initiated  in  long-range  planning  with  respect  to  the  control  of 
water  and  conservation  of  land  to  to  be  found  in  a  report  sub- 
mitted thto  week  by  the  National  Resources  Committee,  and  a 
message  to  the  Coiigress  accompanying  same  by  the  President, 
whose  sympathies  are  always  profoundly  touched  by  human  suf- 
fering, and  whose  heart  bleeds  In  the  presence  of  ^'~"^ters  avoid- 
able by  the  proper  and  lawf\il  exercise  of  ths  po>vr>r«  of  govern- 
ment. 

Among  the  recommendations  ot  the  Resouices  O-mmlttee  proj- 
ecte  are  endorsed,  designed  primarily  to  control  floo.  tmergmdes 
and  at  the  same  time  Improve  domestic  and  Industrial  water  sup- 
pUes,  provide  drainage,  irrigation,  navigation,  reforestotion,  sou 
conservation,  and  generate  electric  power.  These  things  and  more 
represent  the  ends  to  be  attained  aa  a  result  of  any  cBectlve  plan 
tor  the  control  of  floodwaters. 

The  President,  In  referring  to  thto  report,  said:  Thto  summary 
list  of  projecto  Involving  the  use  of  water  to  not  to  be  regarded 
as  fixed  or  final,  as  the  report  itself  notea.  but  rather  indlcatea  a 
great  forward  stq)  la  the  develo|mient  of  the  planntM  prooeas,  oon- 


aidering  not  one  project  alone,  but  the  rCLatlonahlpe 
great  group  of  projects  dealing  vrith  water  use  and  oontrol.** 

The  Preeidsnt's  uiwsasgi,  and  the  rqiort  of  the  MMtonal  Be- 
souroes  Committee,  interpreted  aa  to  the  underiylng  and  aU-per- 
vaalve  thought,  are  a  oommtttal  to  the  theory  thM  the  effective 
flood-control  system  must  embraee  the  phyaloal  preesifBtlun  of  the 
United  Stetes,  and  the  utUlaatlan  of  the  moans  ewBg^ryd  tat  in- 
dustrial »»«<1  domeatto  |  mi  poets. 

The  Resouroes  Oommlttee,  among  other  things,  rseommanded  an 
allotment  of  9»JU0fi00  tar  deferred  oonstnictian  of  14 
to  be  built  In  the  upper  regUms  of  the  Ohio  Vallsf . 
oontrol  taUl  of  10M  Mithoriaed  the  ooMttiictlon  of  thto  pwq),  and 
other^iroupe  of  reeervolia.  but  Oongrsaa  tall^  to  mate  the  noew- 
aary  Approprtetion  to  .complete  the  entire  program,  •'""^^tiw  to 
the  atfUmatea  of  the  Anny  angtnetos. 

It  to  my  eontsBttaB  that  under  the  plaa  of  this  bm.  whtoh  has 

a  law,  thaaa  proleeta.  aa  a  whote,  wfll  new  be  boUt 

If  perehaaee  thia  pvoeiitar  gioi9  of  nawmln  sboold  be  eon- 

prajeete  of  stallar  thanttm  neoMaary  to 

for  the  eouatry.  wilt  asver  be 


The  trouble 
disabled  by  tho 


iiiai  lilnery  of 
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I,  of  New  JCTNj,  aid:  ^  xaei  toas  i  uie  cnuomg  oonvoiuucHu  ox  two  gnormoua  ■«»  BcriMu**"^ 
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FMenl-authortad  «p«KUtur«  •»  contingent  upon  lod  don.- 


**»!iuon  S  o«  tW.  tow  inoTtde.  In  ««»«lJ»f«-J?LS;.S^ 

SSStS  Sti5?£?tiSW«.^Sfl!Sfnt"-«ir«u*  ghren J^t 
fr^^TiL^^^tBi^etvj  then  proceeds  to  purchase  the  lands. 
iJSsSi'%  -  rSSSLSy  sSTtothe  conrtnictlon  of  «^ 
SSSS^  li^JSiSto^Se  agalist  the  SUtes  recelTlng  bene- 
SS^m  «»Vlt5a^Molect.  or  group  of  projects,  and  situated 

SISdmust  be  either  paid  or  guaranteed  before  the  ^««»fk  be- 
SS  Md  bSSwaay  P«t  rtf  «»•  «^«Seral  •"«*«<«  «^«F«S«\ 
"iS^wto  cure  thii  serious  defect  in  the  flood-control  WU.  I 
oflSe?;^u£ttSto  for  section  3.  definitely  declaring  a  poUcy  erf 

^\5te  Federal  lesponsibUlty.    My^P«'P«^^"?»  '^^X^^,. 
^^   a   It  is  hmebfrecogntaed  that  the  Federal  Oovenunent 
ib^m^viJ^iSt^h^l^^^  reeponslblllty  for  ««JtoProT«: 
£SS  cTSSriable  waters,  or  their  tributaries,  for  ^-eo^ 
^noaes.  and  that  neither  the  whole,  nor  any  P*^°\^"^Sim 
^^aU^emaMrr  for  the  construcUon  of  any  project  within  the 
JSSsSS^?^  .rtTiball  be  required  of  sny  SUte  or  Stotjs. 
foUtiadsubdlTlakiaa  thereof,  or  other  responsible  local  "genf  »"• 
"^SSTsSeUaof  war.  in  making  hU  assessments  •gainf  the 
StatM  rSwS  Sneflts  from  a  group  <rf^««^^  ~i^7^?^ 
SITtheiourcS  of  the  Ohio  River  will  readUy  appreciate  the  fact 
SS  \S  iSeSt^  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  from 
pKn-JlvaSa  ^Louisiana,  will,  in  some  degree.  «f«l»«_^en^ts. 
uSwSerwiwvolw  constructed  in  far  away  Wyoming.  Nebrnska 
uSoTkSm^iiA  the  Dakotas  alons  the  winding  course  of  the 
Mlawurl  River  and  its  tributaries.  wSl.  in  some  measure,  benefit 
JErSSssfpSi  Cairo  to  New  Orleans.    Also  reservoirs  constructed 
to  ttoSUsTof  nilnois.  and  Wlsconsto  on  the  Illinois  River  and 
Si  tefbutS.^  the  SUtee  of  Minnesota.  Iowa.  *nd  Missouri  on 
S  uppSiegions  of  the  Mississippi  River;  also  Arkansas.  Texas 
wTd  aKuTwi  the  Arkansas  and  Red  Rlvere  that  flow  tato  the 
tattte^k  of  the  Mississippi,  will  result  in  some  degree  of  bene- 
S2  to  STsStef ^rJioMeiSjhls  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mlssisrtppi 

In  a  map  prepared  by  the  Army  engineers,  this  «5«*«n  wUl  com- 
nrtw  m«e  tha£l.«)0  fceervolrs  in  order  that  exact  Justice  In  the 
matter  of  protecUon  may  be  meted  out  to  each  of  the  several  States 
benefited  by  each  one  of  these  1.600  pools  of  Impounded  waters. 
Therefore,  to  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  present  law. 
1  600  allocations  of  costs  would  have  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  for  each  of  the  numerous  States  benefited.  To  be  mwe 
exact,  the  Army  engtoeere.  to  this  flood-control  map  show  2.000 
nrojeeu  necessary  to  be  constructed,  and  it  Is  safe  to  estimate 
thatl.600  wlU  be  to  the  Mlss'sslppl  Valley.  It  thsrcfore  foUows 
that  the  SUtes  of  Louisiana.  Mississippi.  Arkansas.  Tennessee,  and 
Ohio  will  be  asfTCflsrd  for  their  pro-rata  share  of  the  cost  of  con- 
structing this  great  chato  of  projects  scattered  from  the  Allegheny 
Mountains  on  the  east  to  the  Rockies  on  the  west. 

yf^fcHTijf  these  allotments  of  the  proportionate  cost  to  be  borne 
by  the  several  benefited  States  from  any  one  project,  or  a  closely 
allied  gnnip  of  projects,  and  submltttog  them  for  ratiflcaUon  be- 
fore actual  work  begins,  as  provided  by  law,  wiU  entaU  an  totcr- 
mlnable  number  of  Jotot  and  collective  acceptances,  and  these 
myriad  transactions,  with  the  benefited  States,  their  subrtdiaries. 
or  responsible  local  agencies,  will  recur,  as  the  work  ptogrssses,  at 
frequent  totarvals  over  a  poiod  of  20  yeare  or  more. 

Brtiold  an  toflaltely  long  chato  of  separate  negotlatloas  of  this 
tiuvactar  stretching  out  through  the  decades  yet  to  dawn,  and 
fbllovtag  the  wtodlng  courses  of  sll  the  rivers  and  rivulets  of  the 
eonttoent,  and  then  contemplate  for  a  moment  the  Inescapable 
•ventuallty  of  some  one  or  more  lengths  to  this  tortuous  chato 
betag  broken,  thereby  deeuoytog  the  btodtog  f tvoe  and  effect  of  a 
imSd  system  of  flood  protection  and.  If  not  overwhelming  the 
wbols  sebame  of  things  to  disaster,  most  surely  defeating  the  noble 
purposs  of  guaniBtMd  ■ood  protacttOD  to  all  the  people  of  the 

ilatioii.  ,  

Tlie  Amy  engjnesw  and  BeevaCary  of  War  are  strletty  pro- 
hlbltsd  ixmm  Hir*r*>*Tg  any  project  tmtll  every  dcAar  from  every 
State  tmmma  tfMB  hava  el&er  been  paid  or  fuUy  guaranteed. 
PurthcnBOta.  fha  payoMBta  of  these  assessments  we  no«  naanda- 
teiy  the  QUIu  eaanol  be  made  to  participate.  I  coptend  that 
If  this  particular  provMon  of  the  law  Is  not  changed  It  wUl  mean 
the  dsfeat  of  aa  offeetlva  flood-eontrol  pragrsm.       ^      ^    . 

rttrthermore.  I  hoM  that  It  la  tittarly  Impossible  for  the  Seere- 
iMy  of  War  or  the  Board  of  Army  Xngtoeen  to  determine,  wltax 
any  degree  of  aocoraey,  the  prnpaiUunate  tfuura  of  benefits  aeou- 
tim  to  the  Statea  from  the  oonstructlop  of  any  group  of  reservotra. 
What  modsra  Pythi«oraa.  what  Wnstetn  jof  oar  own  age.  can  fix 
with  unqtiasUonod  aocuraey  the  proportlooata  share  of  benrtits 
accruing  to  a  group  of  Blatea  from  tiia  construction  off  reservolra 


to  distant  lands:  what  finite  mtod  la  ahia  to  make  a  oaleulatlon  so 
toflnttaly  oomplioatodr  It  la  utterly  Ineenoelvahla  that  the  genius 
of  man.  even  In  this  eallghtenad  age  of  adeaoo  and  mathematics, 
can  aMMoaeh  any  mttataetory  dstetmtnatloin  of  the  proportionate 
share^thls  csat,  whk^  as  alleged  and  so  required  by  law.  should 
nae  by  an  ttw  Btataa  to  be  benafltod. 
wtMie  tktpty  la  Bfonawas  cons  to       ' 


The  benefits  derived  by  the  States  south  of  Cairo  bf^wtogOT 
th*  MlsilMtool  River  from  the  construction  of  the  14  reeervoin 
S^theOhlo  ValSywould  be  materially  affected  by  the  exlstenea 
S  iSli«Pro^!cte  built  along  the  courses  of  all  other  rivers  flow- 
Sa  toto  ttTlSsisslppi.    The  Ohio  Valley  project  alonewould 
^  S^*ct  A^SuM^    MiKis-jlppi,  and  Louisiana  from  flood  dls- 
22LS.   ^^SJ^'o^r  two  other  rivers,  in  addition  to  those 
!r^ift^ht  not  elve  adequate  protection.    The  degree  of  bene- 
^  ?»2:rS£   to  bf  derWed  by  the  States  below  Cairo  must  be 
SiL^S^v  Se  degreed  acLmplishment  In  the  perfection  of 
Si^SSTliSem.    hS?  are  the  authorities  charged  with  the  duty 
T^Sg'S^  aSStSSs  to  determtoe  accurately  Just  w^ 
Ark^saTor  Mississippi's  proportionate   share   wo^d   be  at  ^ 
Umeto  the  construction  of  the  Ohio  group  o' "a*^"^-    "  ^- 
not  b?  a  fixed  amount  until  the  whole  system  iaj^Mttucted 
Se  States™the  Ohio  River  wiU  receive  benefits  from  thoje  14 
Slectt  when  none  whatever  will  accrue  to  States  on  the  Mlssls- 
SSoTrnvJ     This  is  true  because  the  Ohio  River  someUmes  oyer- 
flSEs  wTd  ^uses  great  destruction  of  property  and  human  lives 
SSoS^ocSSSiS^ny  break  in  the  Mississippi  levees  when  its 
wa^aJT^medlnto'^the  Mississippi  »»'«'      Aransas.  I^vOsi- 
ana^d  Mi«issippi  suffer  from  the  ravages  of  flqods  only  when 
S^Ta^oSS  of  excessive  waters  from  all  the  ^^f"  ~^«- 
tuUng  the  Mississippi  River  and  Its  tributaries.    No  o*»e  of  th^ 
Sbutartes  can  cauM  any  appreciable  rise  in  the  M»«»1»»PP^K*!,«^ 
It  miulres  an  increasing  tide  in  volume  pouring  In  from  aU  sections 
dratoed  S  the  Father  of  Waters.    With  what  degree  of  accuracy 
can   the    science   of   mathematics   determine    Arkansas     P«>-rata 
share  m  the  cost  of  any  particular  group  of  reservolra  when  her 
flood  fate  is  determined  by  fortuitous  chance. 

II  local  participation  should  be  required  to  proportion  to  the 
benefits  derived  with  respect  to  the  cost  of  building  levees  and 
reservoirs,  then  It  naturally  follows  that  the  same  rule  should 
acDly  with  respect  to  reforestation,  restoration  of  range  grass, 
and  aU  other  methods  employed  to  reduce  the  drought  menace, 
and  reclaim  and  transform  a  land  of  aridity  into  one  of  produc- 
tivity. The  supplying  of  cover  grasses  to  arid  wastes  wid  ol 
native  tree  plants  to  forest  sections  Is  as  necessary  an  adjunct 
to  the  control  of  floods  as  the  construction  of  reservoirs  It 
would  be  whoUy  unfair  and  vmjust  to  Insist  upon  local  participa- 
tion as  applied  to  one  method  of  flood  control,  and  utteriy  dlsre- 
eard  the  policy  because  of  Ite  ImpractlcabUlty  with  respect  to 
another  form.  If  It  Is  right  to  assess  beneflted  States  to  tha 
construction  of  dams  for  Impounding  waters,  then  the  same  policy 
should  be  pursued  with  respect  to  beneflted  States  far  removed 
from  drought-sUlcken  areas.  They  shoxUd  also  be  taxed  for  the 
preservation  and  reclamation  of  these  arid  sections,  because  tho 
very  agencies  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  these  areas  to  their 
former  condition  are  the  self-same  agencies  that  contribute  to 
the  control  of  devastating  floods. 

In  that  wide  expanse  of  territory  drataed  by  the  Mississippi 
River  the  Uves  and  properties  of  the  people  are  not  endangered 
solely  from  the  onrushlng  sweep  of  maddened  floods  ieaptog 
levees,  destroying  foresta,  g\illeylng  lands,  and  submerging  thou- 
sands of  prosperous  citizens  In  watery  graves,  but  they  are  subject 
over  a  large  area  also  to  the  terrible  effecte  of  water  erosion 
which  scourge  the  East  as  weU  as  the  West  and  Impoverish 
thousands  of  people  If  allowed  to  go  unchecked.  The  wide- 
spread damage  done  lies  not  only  In  the  wake  of  these  uncon- 
trolled waters,  but  may  be  found  In  the  Insidious  sheet  erosion 
that  takes  away  the  Irreplaceable  topsoU  of  ciUtlvated  areas. 
Here  lack  of  reforestation,  restoration  of  range  grase  on  areaa 
now  laid  bare  by  the  plowshare,  subject  the  lands  and  people  to 
the  terrors,  not  only  of  floods,  but  likewise  of  wind  and  storms, 
carrying  terrifytog  clouds  of  dust  across  one-half  the  conttoent. 
so  UUck  that  the  rays  of  the  all-beholding  sun  are  unable  to 
penetrate.  _^  .     ^. 

It  may  readUy  be  seen  that  the  prtociple  of  local  participation 
as  apiAied  both  to  the  construction  of  levees,  canals,  and  reser- 
volra on  the  one  hand,  and  to  reforestation,  soil  conservation,  and 
restoration  of  native  grasses  on  the  other  hand.  Is  an  impossible 
and  Impracticable  undertaking. 

Before  the  removal  of  our  foresta  for  commercial  purposes,  and 
before  the  extensive  c\iltivation  of  oiur  western  prairie  land  for 
growing  wheat  and  com.  thus  deplettog  the  cover  grasses  that 
Zjtce  the  beginning  of  time  have  kept  the  water  line  dose  to  the 
surface,  there  was  a  period  when  the  dangere  from  excessive 
praters  were  by  no  means  serious.  By  the  help  of  those  natural 
agencies,  locaUties  were  able  to  combat  successfully  the  tojurlous 
tendencies  of  swollen  streams. 

It  may  be  stated  as  an  irrefutable  fact  that  the  ratio  of  tha 
progress  made  in  depriving  our  lands  of  the  foresta  and  cover 
gnwMa  corresponds  to  the  ratio  of   increased  flowage  of  watera 

through  ovir  navigable  channels  and  their  teibutartes.         _^ 

Qinr^  our  priceless  foresta  have  gone  into  the  grtodtog.  greedy 
craw  of  trade  and  commerce  to  improve  the  general  welfare  of  all 
the  people,  to  tocrease  the  growing  wealth  of  the  Nation;  since 
this  bountiful  gift  of  nature,  this  Invaluable  heritage  belonging 
to  all  petxUe  has  gone  toto  homes  tot  their  comfort  and  ease,  haa 
been  fashioned  toto  ships  to  carry  their  commerce,  has  been 
employed  for  fuel  to  propel  their  engtoes  and  warm  their  flre- 
sides.  and  for  material  to  construct  the  coffins  to  which  to  bury 
their  dead:  stoce  the  perennial  carpet  of  evergreen  grass,  which 
lay  unmolested  upon  their  expansive  prairies  for  untold  centuries 
like  a  benediction  from  a  beneficent  Heaven,  has  been  tiptumed 
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by  ruto**  emd  plowaiiarB'te  order  that  the  Hatkm^  w«alth  might 
be  augmented,  that  the  teeming  millions  of  our  country  might  be 
given  an  abundance  of  bread,  that  our  soldlen  might  be  fed  on  a 
foreign  soil,  and  an  those  who  fought  with  them  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy:  stoce  all  theee  things  have  transpired 
for  the  Improvement  and  betterment  of  the  general  wtifare.  for 
the  enrichment  of  the  Nation's  wealth,  and  the  glorlfytog  of  a 
more  exalted  ^viUaatioa,  may  I  not  now.  with  the  utmost  pro- 
priety, supported  by  every  rule  of  reason  and  Justice,  call  upon 
the  radio  Ustenen  of  the  Nation  to  throw  the  full  strength  of 
their  weight  and  tafluenoe  toward  a  movement  to  restore  to  the 
people  of  America  that  which  has  been  taken  at  a  pitiful  price 
lest  it  be  our  lot  to  have  brought  upon  us  the  fate  of  those 
dwdlen  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  the  Tigris,  and  Euphrates,  and 
of  the  starving  millions  living  on  the  sandy  wastee  of  ilmwilsto 
China. 

I  Insist  that  we  return  to  the  lands  of  our  eountry  thoae  natural 
agencies  which  have  been,  and  if  restored,  may  yet  be  our  best 
means  of  preservatKm.  Give  back  to  the  people,  without  price, 
that  measure  of  wealth  taken  ttoxn  the  land  for  the  enrichment 
of  the  general  welfare  that  is  requisite  to  the  restoration  of  the 
condition  that  win  also  promote  the  general  weUare,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  every  part  of  our  Mttion  a  fit  ^ace  to  whl<dt  to 
Uve. 

A  common  danger  made  poesfble  by  the  removal  from  Uietr 
natural  placementa  of  instrumentalities  that  have  gone  toto  the 
promotion  of  the  public  good  and  contributed  to  the  progress 
of  clviltoation  should  be  eliminated  by  a  restontl<m  to  proper 
degree  of  those  selfsame  Instrumentalities  by  the  Oovemment,  at 
the  expense  of  the  whole  people,  who  together  with  the  Oovem- 
ment,  have  been  ttie  beneficiaries. 

In  conclusion,  aU  that  I  have  said  to  this  dlecuaslon  pertaining 
to  the  flood  proUems  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Riven  and  their 
tributaries  apply  with  equal  force  and  effect  to  the  flood  control 
of  streams  east  of  the  Allegheny  and  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

I  am  fighting  for  an  adeqviate  flood  control  and  the  physical 
preservatton  of  the  whole  Nation. 


Low-Cost    Housing    and    Slum    Clearance— The 
EUenbogen  Housin^r  Bill  a  Practical  Solotion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  ELLENBOGEN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Feibruary  3, 1937 


BADIO  ADDRESS  BT  I{ON.   HSNRY  SLLENBOOXN.  OP 
PENNSYLVANIA,  ON  TOESDAY.  PBBRUABY  9,  1997 


Mr.  EILLENBCXxEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  ttie  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  In  the  Rxcors,  I  Include  tbe  IdDowtog 
address  I  made  over  the  Columhla  Broadcasting  System 
Tuesday,  Februazy  2. 1937: 

Reoorery  today  la  an  acconmlished  fact.  Indtistrial  production 
Is  approaching  the  level  of  1929.  Some  actlTltles  have  even  ez- 
oeeded  that  lertl.  Most  corporations  hare  not  only  tmned  the 
comer  but  are  approaching  the  peak  of  earnings  agato. 

Only  one  major  industry  is  lagging  behind:  that  todortxy  U  tba 
building  Industry.  If  we  remember  that  at  the  height  of  Its  ac- 
tivities it  gave  employment,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  6J0O0JO00 
peofrte,  we  can  weH  undei  stand  why  we  sttn  have  7.000.000  unem- 
ployed. Statistics  compiled  by  the  Federal  Bousing  Administra- 
tion show  that  In  1934  we  produoed  082,400  nonfarm  dwellings,  and 
to  1925  we  built  737.100.  During  the  10  years  from  1920  to  1939, 
an  average  of  Ml.TBO  urban  dwellings  were  buUt  to  the  United 
States.  In  19SS  we  buflt  oidy  108.400  dwcDtogK  and  evan  teat 
year,  to  1934,  the  total  munlier  of  dwellings  IraUt  to  nonfann 
oomxnunlties  was  310,400— only  40  percent  of  the  10-ycar  average 
ftom  1930  to  1990. 

The  stimulation  of  the  bulldtog  todustry  is  the  moot  Important 
stogie  step  that  wa  asust  take  to  give  employment  to  those  atlU 
unemployed  and  to  complete  recovery. 

A  HOU8XK0  aHOttXAOS  IS  BBvaborDfa 
Last  year  I  predicted  that  a  housing  shortage  woold  develop  to 
the  United  States.  Today  that  shortage  has  become  a  fact.  In 
New  York.  Rilladelphla.  Ptttsbiire^— to  fact,  to  asoat  of  oar  large 
and  small  cities— families  of  low  income  are  unaMa  to  oeeurs 
hotaea.  Even  those  who  can  a0ard  to  pay  higher  rents  have  found 
it  difflcxilt  to  ftod  suitable  daelllngs.  Conservatively  estimated, 
we  must  biilld  at  least  ItfiOOfilKi  new  homes  to  the  Uhlted  Btatea 
during  tho  next  10  yeara— a  mllUon  new  hooMs  every  year. 

LAaoB  PABis  or  Taa  rorxajmajt  camtor  rar  uaouyn  to  oavaar 

Bscaan*  Hooinra 
On  January  5,  1037.  the  first  day  of  this  ssaslon  of  Congress,  X 
retotroduoed  the  EUenbogen  bill  for  low-cost  housing  and  sltun 


__  Hia  bm  eontafna  a  practical  profram  for 
tlon.  wlOi  ouhUo  aid,  of  aaCe,  decent,  and  aaaltM 
famWoa  of  loer  Inoome.  It  la  estimated  that  to  119 
of  all  nonfarm  tamfUee  had  inoomes  of  9800  or  leaa.  T^nty  to 
twenty-ftve  percent  of  the  yearly  tnccBSe  is  the  »mw«i»»i«—  %  family 
^oold  qiend  on  housing.  This  would  leave  only  from  tlOO  to 
9900  a  yaar  for  the  housing  of  these  11.000M0  (amiUea— famfliea 
wbo  oauld  never  alTord  to  pay  the  rent  demanded  for  deeent  and 
sanitary  homea.  Private  capital  has  never  been  abl«  to  build  toe 
tham  at  a  proflt.  THus  tha  bofldlng  industry  waa  ahut  off  ftora 
the  market  for  at  least  40  percent  ot  the  population  of  the  United 
States. 

maae  milllope  were  f otvad  to  Itva  to  liums  a 
Aa  the  Prssldant  ajuautid  it  to  his  addrsm  befora  a  joint 
of  this  OongrsH  on  January  a,  1987: 

"*  *  *  Many  mllllona  of  Amerteaiw  afelll  Uve  tn  tiattftatlmM 
which  not  only  fan  to  provide  the  phyaioal  benefits  of  modem 
dvlUzatlon  but  breed  disease  and  impair  the  health  of  fotora 
generatlooa.  The  menace  eslsts  not  only  to  the  alum  areaa  of  tha 
very  la^ge  dttaa  bat  to  many  smaller  ettlea  aa  w«IL  It  eststs  on 
tens  at!thoaaanda  of  facma,  to  varying  dtgreua,  to  avery  pazt  «C 
tfaa  country.** 


morrr  roa  BTTauic 
Itieee  alum  dwalllngs  are  unfit  for  human  taabltatlan.  Ilwf 
breed  crime  and  disease,  and  prevent  a  normal  and  healthy  devel- 
opment <tf  the  chUdren  Uvlng  to  them.  Overcrowding.  Immoraltty. 
and  unsanitary  condltlona  prevaU  to  the  stums.  Light,  air.  and 
sunshine  cannot  enter.    Tuberculosis  is  a  *<«t"v^ 


BLxma 


CanCB  AMD 


Prof.  CllfTord  Shaw  made  a  study  to  Chicago  to  1930  which  ahowed 
that  to  one  of  the  blighted  areas  37  percent  of  the  boys  between 
10  and  17  years  of  age  passed  through  the  juvenile  poUoa  probation 
oflice.  The  highest  rate  of  male  Juvenile  deltoqueney  to  the  elty 
of  Chicago.  29^  percent,  was  in  the  slum  districts.  Immediately 
west  of  the  loop.  One-half  of  the  6.000  truants  studied  to  Chlowo 
Uved  to  9.8  percent  of  the  total  dty  area. 

The  Wlckersham  report  of  1931  shows  that  to  Philadelphia  48 
percent  of  the  Juvenile  deUnqtients  came  from  35. 1  percent  of  the 
population  to  9.4  pooent  of  the  city  area.  MmA^r  tv%r*A**^\ffna 
existed  to  every  city. 

In  Buffalo  to  1938  tuberculosis  to  blighted  araaa  was  at  the  rata 
of  57  per  thousand,  as  T»*"«t  lem  than  8  par  thoiManrt  to  good- 
home  districts. 


Of  the  18  dty  wards  ot  Jacksonville.  Pla.,  1  alum  ward  aoooonted 
for  over  16  percent  of  aU  diaeaam  to  the  year  1038. 

Slum  coDdttlons  ax«  not  only  a  danger  to  tha  health  and  aafefef 
of  dttoens:  they  are  a  great  expuiae  to  the  dttes.  A  study  oamad 
on  to  South  Boston  to  1988  of  sutoatandard  areaa  inhabited  by  118 
famUles  indicated  an  Inoome  to  the  dty  of  837.008uU,  against  ex- 
penses to  the  dty  of  8375.113J4.  or  an  excess  of  expenditures  over 
income  of  8348.030J11.  That  means  that  the  inooma  from  stuma 
pays  for  only  10  percent  of  the  expense  to  the  dty  for  poUoa 
protection,  fire,  health,  school,  and  other  municipal  aandoes. 

In  Iflnneapolls  the  cost  of  fire  protection  alone  for  a  alum  area 
amounted  to  870,000  to  1983,  whereas  tha  total  tax  aanmmant  Mr 
the  area  amounted  to  830,886. 

An  tovestlgatlon  by  the  dty  of  Cleveland  of  a  stum  aiaa  Vhlolt 
covered  2^  percent  of  the  population  of  the  cUy  ahowed  that  91 
percent  of  the  murders  were  committed  there,  38  peroent  of  tba 
houses  of  prostitution  were  located,  6.8  peroent  of  all  bcw  da- 
llnqnency  aroee  to  this  area.  13%  peroent  of  tubercular  dmtha 
occurred  to  it.  The  same  tovestlgatUm  further  showed  that  a  total 
tax  assessment  against  this  area  amounted  to  8336,086  moat  nf 
which  was  unc(rilected — whereaa  the  expendltuiv  of  Iha  dty  for 
polioe.  tee,  health,  acheol.  and  other  immlrlpamf  aatilom 
amounted  to  81J9714M».  Tharsfore,  the  dty,  even  «  tt  ffnllertad 
aU  taxes  to  that  slum  area,  would  have  an  annual  leas  of  aboat 
81.748XMX).  a  lorn  of  800  percent,  whleh  must  ba  bona  by  the 
owners  Uvlng  to  other  eecttons  of  tha  dty  thla 


and  every  year  thereafter  until  w«  aboUah 

are  typAod  of  thoae  to  other  dtlos,  larvB  and  aamll. 

United  Btatea 


laac  ua 


LOW-OOBT  BOOSXVa 


The  qosstlon  -la  not  whether  wa  should  lamova  tha  abima  and 
aotaaldlBa  TH?ii**"g  for  low-lnooma  famtlW     Tha  ipM 
we  must  consider  is  whether  we  should  oonttooe  to  aul 
slxuns.  as  we  have  been  doing  to  tha  past. 

For  inatanow.  to  tha  axampUa  whleh  I  have  given  yoo,  tha  ctty 
of  Cleveland  spends  millions  of  doOars  every  year  not  for  tha  pur- 
pose of  inqvrovtog  conditions  for  Its  people  but  for  tha  mopoaa 
of  eontlnulng  a  condition  which  la  a  dangar  to  Ufa.  baawi.  and 
the  ftfiysleal  and  mental  weU-betog  of  future  ganaratlona. 

It  is  calculated  that.  If  tha  dty  of  Clevdaiad  used  Uia  amoan8 
of  money  which  It  la  now  loalng  to  the  alum  dlstrtata  for  tha 
puipaae  of  snliskilaHig  hmidng.  7j800  new  hooMa  oootalnlng  four 
roooM  each  could  be  araeted.  Instead  of  oompelllng  the  home  own- 
ers to  the  other  eeetions  of  the  dty  to  subsldtee  stums  with  tliair 
tax  money,  the  dty  oC  Cleveland  eould  tear  down  tha  alt 
build  T JOO  new  hnmas  daranl,  aanltaiy,  and  healthy 
famiUasof  low  inooma. 

America  miist  make  up  Ita  mind  whether  It  la  going  to ' 
to  subsldlae  stum  and  blighted  areaa.  or  subsldlae  decent  ***»«-«"g 
for  low-tooome  families.    Tbe  loss  to  dollars  and  cents  la  only 
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nMad  tMU-MbE«  of  tte  alum  tnbAbltenta.  I  bop*  Aiomi^  wm 
nSCw  m  mSl  to  oonrtTttct  lor  ftunlllc  of  low  inoom*  d«w»t» 
■-"■niTr  tiiBi^    tifiiM  full  Of  lliAkt  and  wimMme. 

Tte^M^MliS^  PoUcT  In  th«  United  Stotca.  It  ti  np  to 
wo  to  «»  wiMttar  you  vmnt  to  te  tand  tj  your  dty  fowrament 
for  tlM  vurpoM  of  copportlng  atumi  or  wtaofthar  you  would  pira- 
te tha  Mumrtlanornair  flna  dwelling*,  so  that  your  feltow 
vlio  have  only  man  t*"''^"— ,  can  Jive  In  decent  but- 


RwndSc*.  In  aurroundlnga  which  will  five  them  a  fair  chance  In 
wa. 


mw^^  the  Md  of  the  war.  over  the  last  17  years,  thla  condltlra 
Mbean  eaeeeatfuOy  aoived  in  Surope.  England  haa  Irallt  about 
and  a  half  mlUton  new  bomaa  for  f amUle*  of  low  Income  with 
Ooverament  akL  At  the  aame  time  a  far  larger  and  ever-lncreaa- 
ttm  number  of  homai  were  btfng  baUt  by  private  enterprtae. 
^Holland  rehouMd  ahotfk  one-flfth  of  her  population.  Hie  city 
flf  Vienna  did  juit  aa  much.  Before  the  advent  of  the  Nasia 
Oermany  ooostnicted  more  than  3.000.000  new  dweUlnga  with 
■ovemment  aid.  If  we  add  up  the  bouaing  achlevementa  of  eev- 
val  Koropean  natlona  with  a  combined  population  equaling  that 
of  the  United  BUtes,  we  find  that  they  have  built  in  excess  of 
5000.000  homaa  with  government  aid,  having  high  ataauiardaof 
decency  and  eomfort  and  at  rentals  avallalde  to  low  income 
f  amiUes.    It  was  done  in  Burape.    It  certainly  can  be  done  in  the 

United  Stataa. 

nnt  aLUoraoGnr  huubimo  box 

After  studying  the  housing  problem  In  the  United  States  for  4 
yean  I  have  lelntroduoed  the  Bllenbogen  bill  for  low  cost  bousing 
and  slum  clearance.  This  bill  sets  up  the  United  SUtes  Housing 
Authority,  a  corporation  to  be  wholly  owned  by  the  United 
Stataa  Government.  The  Housing  Authority  Is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  laying  down  standards  tor  the  guidance  of  local  housing 
authorities  and  of  aiding  them  In  clearing  the  sluma  and  in 
eonstruetlng  homca  for  families  of  low  Income. 

Bubaldlea.  not  exceeding  45  percent  of  the  capital  outlay  for 
construction  and  land  acquisition,  are  provided  in  the  bill.  Ae- 
ttvltlea  are  to  be  decentraliaPd.  The  housing  projects  are  to  be 
initiated,  aupervlaed.  constructed,  and  managed  by  local  housing 
authorltlea.  The  Federal  agency  merely  wlU  assure  the  obeer- 
vanoe  of  fair  standards  and  will  supply  technical  advice.  It  will 
•Kteod  financial  aid  to  the  local  housing  authorltlea.  The  em- 
pbaala  in  oay  bill  Is  upon  decentralliation. 

wo  OOMFBTinOW  WITH  PBIVATX  IMUUaiBr 

Ooometltlon  with  private  capital  la  Impossible  under  the  terms 
0t^t  bill,    "niaae  bomea  will  be  rented  to  f  amUiea  of  low  in- 
fer wliom  private  industry  cannot  build.    Private  capital  is 
^  to  parttetpato  in  the  financing  of  low  cost  houatng  pro]- 
mt  low  ratea  of  mtarest.  iwtea  of  Interest  which  are  nuKia 
by  the  Oosamment  gnarantee  of  these  otUlgatlona. 


Bouaura  am.  la  wuiblt 

The  Blaahocen  housing  bill  has  been  widely  endorsed  in  every 
part  of  the  united  States.  It  has  the  endorsement  of  the  United 
Ktta  Ooofaenco  of  Mayora.  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
of  Chrlat  in  America,  the  National  Oounctt  of  Catholic  Churches, 
ttia  #p^*>  Conferanoa  of  American  Babbls.  the  American  VMera- 
tlott  ofl^Qr.  the  OoBunlttee  for  Industnal  Organiaatkm.  and  the 
cnttia  labor  movement.  It  has  been  endoraed  by  many  high 
iMIIriUls  In  the  FMleral  administration. 

Th*  bin  haa  hem  endorsed  by  the  Scrlppa-Howard  newspapers. 
tha  David  Stem  aewqpapccs.  the  New  Tork  Times.  Baltimore  Sun. 
and  many  othara.  It  has  been  endoraed  by  hundreds  of  mayors. 
elty  counena.  and  tfj  thouaanda  of  crganttatlona  an  over  the  United 


,  LOW-COST  Bonaoro 

Doiliig  the  Praaldential  campaign  of  last  fall.  Preaident 
^^t/toa  nposch  deUvered  tn  the  State  of  Mew  Tork  on  October 

M.  19M.  said: 

>•  •  •  We  have,  for  too  !««.  neglected  the  housing  problem 
ftw  an  our  luaai  liamme  groupa.  •  •  •  We  have  not  yet  begun 
to  spend  mooay  In  order  to  help  the  famlUea  in  the 
.wwx»d  aacitlaiM  of  oar  ettisa  to  live  m  American  dtlaena  have 
a  rtsht  to  Uva.  Ton  and  I  wlU  not  be  content  unta  elty,  Stote. 
■BdVMaral  Oovemmeste  Join  with  private  a^tal  in  helping  every 
Amsrtean  famtty  to  Uve  that  way.  W*  need  action  and  more 
•eUoB  to  get  bettor  elty  housing.  •  •  •  I  am  confident  that 
Ibe  next  Oongnaa  wlU  start  ua  on  oar  way  with  a  aound  housing 
fDlley.    •    •    •- 


jsifn'r  •TMi  gentlemen,  tha  fate  of  low-coat  housing  and  stum 
rtaaninr*  la  in  joor  hands.  If  yoa  bdlav*  in  stoRdng  the  waste 
at  ouhllc  money  by  sobaldMnc  atuma.  yoa  win  favor  the  passage 
of  &*  WHu*"*""  houslnc  bUL  If  yoa  brieve  In  using  that  money 
tn  tha  umiaUiiuttou  of  decent  and  healttiy  homea  tor  famniea  of 
10W  laeomi.  yoa  win  aapport  the  Blanbogen  houdag  bllL  If  you 
In  huTOVisc  the  Uvtng  oendltlona  of  tha  maBsee  of  tha 
If  yoo  bsUave  In  goii«  ftrward.  yoa  wm  aapport  thla  bllU 
n„-rrBT  cT  tha  BlaSbo^  hooaHic  bin  wlU  give  to  the  ehU- 
F  AwtSr^^  the  opportunity  to  0o«  up  to  a  better  Ufa  and 
to  a  toora  pnmMxm  matartty.  B  wm  give  to  tha  paopla  at 
A — ina  tha  oppartamty  to  Uaa  in  jscancy  and  eoaafort.  in  aanl- 
taiy  and  baJSj  homaa;  hooMa  foU  of  Ught  and  atr.  honaa  fun 


Forest  Destruction  by  Insects  in  California 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  CLARENCE  F.  LEA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  8, 1957 

Mr  LEA.  Ur.  Speaker,  the  forest  destruction  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  last  12  years  In  California  is  assuming  pro- 
portions that  caU  for  most  prompt  and  intelligent  acUon  to 
minimize  or  entirely  prevent  the  continuation  of  this  great 
economic  loss.  The  ravages  from  the  pine  beetle  are  a  con- 
tinuing menace  to  7.000.000  acres  of  forest  lands  in  our  State 
containing  Umter  estimated  at  60.000.000.000  board-feet  of 
commercially  valuable  quality.  About  one-half  of  this  tta- 
ber  is  privately  owned  and  the  remainder  belongs  to  the 
Federal  Government.  *,«««♦ 

Summarizing  what  occurred  during  the  period  of  1926  to 

1938  we  find  that — 

First.  The  two  widespread  barkbeeUe  epidemics— 1926-29 
and  1931-35— have  caused  the  greatest  loss  of  timber  in  the 

history  of  the  State.  ^      ^  ,    x    * 

Second.  As  a  general  estimate.  10.000.000.000  board-feet  of 

sound  green  timber  has  been  turned  into  useless  snags  and 

rotting  logs.  *   *»,-  ««rf«- 

•niird.  The  supply  of  wood  material  necessary  to  the  indus- 
tries of  the  State  has  been  reduced  to  the  point  where  a 
continuing  supply  is  threatened. 

Fourth.  Lumber  companies  report  that  in  a  number  of 
areas  during  the  past  few  years  highly  valuable  stands  of 
merchantable  timber  have  been  reduced  from  60  to  90  per- 
cent, due  to  depredation  of  pine  beetles. 

Fifth.  The  life  of  the  pine  legging  industry  Is  seriously 
threatened  and  has  been  measurably  shortened.  In  one 
county  alone— Modoc— bark  beetles  have  deprived  the  saw- 
mill of  from  20  to  50  percent  of  the  expected  cut 

Sixth.  The  flre  hazard  over  the  entire  timbered  area  of  the 
State  has  been  greatly  increased,  due  to  insect-caused  accu- 
mulation of  snags  and  Inflammable  material. 

Seventh.  Values  in  some  of  the  State's  finest  recreational 
areas  have  been  materiany  reduced,  due  to  the  loss  of  forest 
cover  killed  by  bark  beetles. 

Sighth.  During  this  period  the  volume  of  timber  killed  on 
our  forest  areas  by  bark  beetles  has  exceeded  the  combined 
total  t;ftk'»"  by  the  timber  industry  and  forest  fires. 

^^nth.  In  terms  of  monetary  consideration  based  on  a 
conservative  estimate  of  $3  per  thousand  feet  board  measure, 
which  Is  normally  the  selling  price  of  stumpage.  the  State 
has  lost  during  the  past  10-year  period  $30,000,000.  This  is 
increased  many  times  if  we  consider  the  value  of  this  ma- 
terial to  communities  and  industries  within  the  State.  At  a 
normal  mill  price  of  $20  per  thousand  feet  board  measure, 
our  State  has  been  deprived  of  usable  material  with  the  valus 
of  $200,000,000. 

msB)  or  BBTRa  coifraoc. 

This  situation  cries  out  for  a  more  practical  and  effective 
method  combating  these  destructive  forest  ravages  on  our 
national  asset  The  forests  affected  are  almost  entirely  virgin 
timber.  They  are  a  limiber  supply  and  a  watershed  coverage 
of  vast  Importance. 

The  Questions  of  remedial  measures  present  these  facts: 

First  Much  of  this  terrific  timber  loss  could  have  been 
prevented  under  a  sound  program  of  control  based  upon  ade- 
quate research  surveys  to  determine  the  first  indications  of 
these  outbreaks.  (Adequate  funds  have  not  been  available 
for  this  purpose.) 

Second.  Present  method  of  control  consists  of  felUng  the 
tzee,  peeling  the  bark,  and  burning  it 

TWrd.  Cost  of  present  control  method  Is  enviously  pro- 
hibitive if  carried  on  to  the  extent  of  adeqaate  conUoL 
(Cost  nms  from  $4  to  $15  per  tree.)  , 
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Pourth.  It  has  been  democistrated  that  the  year  fonoirtng 
an  active  program  of  control  osuaUy  shows  a  reduction  In  the 
drain  from  50  to  75  percent. 

Fifth.  New  and  less  expensive  methods  of  control  most  be 
developed  through  some  adeqtiate  program  of  research  and 
experimentation.  (Some  of  the  possibilities  along  these  lines 
involve  the  Introduction  of  iiredators,  use  of  toxic  oils,  use 
of  electricity,  and  so  footh.) 

Sixth.  U  an  effective  control  program  Is  carried  out  it 
cannot  be  limited  to  locally  infested  areas.  It  must  include 
all  infested  zones  to  bring  about  effective  results.  (Such 
a  program  can  only  be  founded  upon  adequate  hazard  aona- 
tion  surveys.) 

Seventh.  Manifestly  a  proiier  attack  on  this  problem  re- 
quires further  research  to  develop  a  more  ^eetive  and  eco- 
nomical control  method;  the  forests  must  be  classified  from 
the  standpoint  of  treating  different  areas  according  to  the 
practicability  of  developed  control  methods.  The  execution 
of  the  most  available  metho(fs  wUl  require  a  widespread  co- 
operation of  State  and  local  agencies  with  the  Federal 
Qovemment. 

We  are  hoping  this  session  of  Congress  will  not  pass  with- 
out effective  provision  being  made  for  the  research  and  clas- 
sification preparatory  to  a  more  wideqoead  program  to  con- 
serve this  great  natural  resource  now  being  rapMly  depleted. 


Make  Travel  by  Air  Safe— Goyemment  Should 
Control  Pilots  and  Require  Them  to  Haye  Clear- 
ance Certificate  From  Competent  Obserrers  Be- 
fore Leaving  Ground 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  niasousi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Febnuary  9, 1937 

Ux.  OCXfHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  regardless  of  what  was 
responsible  for  cradies  In  the  past.  It  seems  to  me  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce  must  take  some 
action  that  wjU  make  It  more  safe  to  travel  by  air. 

I  am  sure  the  xmblic.  like  tayself .  was  shocked  to  read  tlie 
charge  made  Saturday  that  air  lines  forced  pilots  to  fly  in 
bad  weather.  David  L.  Behiicke.  preiddent  of  the  Air  line 
Pilots  AssodatioB.  insisted  ii^  the  hearing  before  the  Air 
Commerce  Bureau  that  pressure  on  pilots  had  been  used  to 
require  them  to  fly  regardless  of  weather  conditions.  An 
affidavit  by  Mrs.  liv^more,  widow  of  Pilot  Joe  livermoie, 
who  k>st  his  lif e  In  a  crash  on  December  18,  1938.  stated  her 
husband  was  given  to  understand  he  must  fly  reganDeas  of 
weather  conditions  or  lose  his  job.  Of  course^  the  charge 
was  denied  by  the  air  hnes. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  discniss  the  charges  or  the  denials, 
nor  Is  it  my  purpose  to  discuss  wiiat  has  happened  In  the 
past  but  ratho*  to  offer  a  suggestion  that  might,  If  adopted, 
result  In  making  travel  by  air  more  safe  for  our  citteos  who 
use  this  means  of  tranqiortation.  We  have  enacted  leglda- 
tion  that  has  made  travel  b:^  rail,  hig^nray,  and  sea  more 
safe.  I  deplore  the  suggestion  that  our  safety-at-sea  law 
be  repealed,  and  hope  this  effort  will  not  even  be  dignified  by 
a  hearing.  We  should  strive  to  put  teeth  In  such  laws  rather 
than  weaken  them. 

A  pilot  cannot  leave  the  ground  with  passengers  unless 
he  is  In  possession  of  a  license  issued  by  the  Department  of 
C(»nmerce. 

Tlie  Qovemment  can  contix)!  the  licensed  pilot,  nuilure 
to  obey  regnlatioos  diould  mean  f  orfeitare  of  license.  We 
can  also  reach  the  officials  of  air  lines  through  the  Peat 
Office  Department.  Without  the  atr-mall  contracts.  Oiey 
cannot  exist.  Of  course,  our  first  duty  Is  ihe  ttdietw  of  our 
eltiams,  bat  we  are  also  charged  frtth  tbtt  «fe 
tlon  of  the  *"**^ 
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It  seems  to  me  laws  are  not  needed,  but  if  tticy  are.  I  am 
sore  Congress  win  respond  promptly.  This  situation  can  be 
controlled  by  regulation.  L^  the  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce 
Issue  a  regulation  which  will  provide  that  no  iv?fn>!il  pilot 
can  leave  the  ground  without  a  clearance  from  a  Boreao  of 
Air  Commerce  inspector.  Place  at  every  airport  used  by 
transport  planes  a  competent  official  whose  resptmslbllity 
wfll  be  to  Issue  the  clearance  papers.  That  inspector  will  be 
In  possession  of  all  weather  reports.  He  should  be  selected 
as  the  result  of  a  clvU-sorloe  examlnatlaax  and  Uie  salaiy 
should  be  sirtnciwit  to  attract  the  best  available  pMwonel. 
n  this  suggestkm  Is  adopted,  pilots  will  not  fear  tte  loss  of 
their  Jobs.  I  am  speaking  now  only  from  the  staodpotet  of 
the  pilot.  Other  regulations  providliw  for  Improved  Instm- 
ments.  and  so  forth,  should  also  be  Issued. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  air  lines  dioald  not  pay  a 
reasonable  pcioe  for  a  clearance  certificate,  thus  making  the 
service  sustain  itself. 

I  have  talked  with  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Air  Oommeree 
and  also  the  Aiwlstant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  In- 
fonnation  I  receive  is  they  have  the  power  under  ^^iKting 
law  to  Issue  the  regnlatloas. 

If  a  better  idan  can  be  advanced,  adopt  It.  but  somethii^ 
must  be  done,  and  the  time  to  do  it  Is  now. 


Reserre  Requirements  and  Bank  Credit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  TOBK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Jfonday,  February  f .  19i7 
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AMBEUCAN  orsTmm  or  bamkoio, 


UABT   ^ 


ICr.  WAORER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoos  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rscou  an  Interesting  and  tbady  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  Reserve  Bequlrementa  and  w— * 
Credit,  delivered  by  Bfr.  Joseph  A.  BroderiA  before  the  Boa* 
ton  Chapter,  Amfrtcan  Institute  of  w^^wirtTur  qq  Ttasvdaj. 
February  4. 1837. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  addram  was  ordemd  to  bo 
pilDted  In  the  Raoon,  as  follows: 

W«  hav*  beevd  a  gnat  Oaal  latdy  abovk 
UMh  bM  twen  ma  sbont  wbat  uMmat  at 
vbether  or  not  «•  ought  to  haw  asBoaM  wamrwaa,  and  at  What 
OooaMcraMe  controveray  haa  beea  h«d  on  tba  gmtjua  of 
•aAtam  the  Mdanl  mmeiw  Byatam  abfouid  act.  flnt,  la 
Ineraaae  veaervaa,  and  later  tn  order  to  dliUalBh  tbem. 

X  waa  oQBBeeted  wtth  the  fMaral  neairia  fljaliiiii  at  Na 
nlng.  and  I  am  laapri— id  by  the  dHuetga  hi  the  attttote 
raagrfta  that  haa  uccuffBd  under  tba  atruw  of  drcuaiataneaa  tfav 
tag  the  Ufa  of  the  Syatem.  ifhieh  cztaada  now  ever  a 
When  tha  Syrten  waa  Ant  oiganlaad  wa  ItoongM  at  ^^fr 
prlmartly  aa  money  that  banks  ara  Taqatma  to  fcnM  Mto  ta 
to  be  abia  to  nwai  the  demanda  of  their  dqyoatton  in  eaaa  of  a 
ran.    It  la  for  thla  reaaon  that  we  peinittted  amaOar  rMervM  tag 
banks  m  eoontry  dtstricte.  where  the  wMidiwala  an  not  as 
sbnqH  aa  In  the  cttlea,  and  pennlttad  le 
depoatta  than  on  demand  depualts  on  tlia ' 

tta  turn  over  nm^  more  lAo^y  and  are,  t&enflOre,  loaa  iillijiil  %> 
Itwetaattona.  in  the  oonrae  of  tha  yean  ainea  the 
of  ttao  Sjatem  we  have  leaiued.  however,  that 
adequate  protection  to  depoattors,  baeaon  If 
their  money  a  10  or  18  percent  rinaiiu  can  prctaei  otdy  itm 
who  get  pretty  far  toward  the  beginning  of  the  Una.  Ikon 
have  mora  onnlhtenee  in  the  bank  an  Iftaly  to  flad  ttiat  ma 
leau'iea  have  been  eshanated  befon  thn  naeh  tha  tMatU  win- 
dow. We  have  leamod.  forthcrmon,  thai  the  aafaty  of  dapotfton 
depends  on  the  efaancter  of  the  bank^  aaaeta  and  in  tbm  abmty 
to  obtain  tMtm|>nimij  advaneea  ftom  the  VMBial  ]~  ~     ~ 

We  ban  a  nstem  now  by  wUeb  bonk  depoalte  an 

the  aaaeta  of  the  bank  an  aoond.    T^fipwt  tii«iW^  

other  aooroe  of  safety,  nmtlad.  of  ooosa.  to  dwoKU  np  to  fBJBOO. 
Tbera  Is  nothing,  however,  that  can  take  the  pdan  of  wli 
eompatent  manafwneat  in  tha  mnniag  of  batrics.    B  lla 
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ik  naad  be  tmbtnmmtd  by  *  nm. 
ma  te  in  lanc-tbne  iMpv.  becviM  under  tbe  ncfw  lcgl»- 

MMTntttfMtory  to  ttM  Itiiim  buk  Mitberttta>. 

MTlMMgOTmqBffB  w  in  tba  llCbt  ot  e»p«l«nce  th«t  Mtety  o< 
aminoffsto  aoTttw  only  nor  tbo  prlnctpol  pwpoo*  «*  ''-'"^ 
SravtaMk  tho  world  buiks  bold  s  e«taln  PfopartUin  »  •■?-" '^ 
5?^S«oiin5w»  this  anKmnt  la  dotarmined  not  by  law  bat  by 
Si? JStoJ^LS^uJoTbMiWng  prudenej^  In  «^«JS^ 
?~r^^tnit«  tbrrBPf"^  of  indMdnal  buks.  wo  prMcribe  by 
tevttMPimtlan  ot  deportto  Oait  tb«  b«ita  must  ke^,*»  »" 

SlalriJdwtS  tho  FMorBl  naorvo  bMata.  However,  the  bonta 
SSTlSSTtSoSlJrSbold  in  oddmon  a  certain  «na^o< 
eZ  S>MiS  to  meet  over-ttao-ooonter  demondi  ond  ^  cgteto 
ftUBont  o<  bolonoao  with  eaneqwndents  tor  •«»™TLl'tiLi! 
S^MiSc  pmpoeeo.  oo  that  tho  operating  reeerree  of  oy  J»»°^ 
m  tefikrteonalSirably  iarfer  than  their  legal  reeenree  and  con- 
SS>t^rSb!KSi\rlSthe  weenre  bMita  but  al^  of  c«ih 

la  vanlt  and  amranta  doe  from  other  banka.  ^.«^i*^^ 

wTmayMk.  -What  jnnpoee  other  than  the  eafety  Oldepo^ian 
<i«  ttM^MBnPH  eerrer  iSpertence  has  demonatrated  that  a 
{g«£i^Sr^  5T!l«TStoia7L  inatrument  thxm^S^hl^ 
i^RiTteDk  e«pana»on  can  be  checked  and  ««»«•  ^"^'^f^.ij 
a«dtt  mJuMtodTlink  reeerree  axe  the  medium  through  which 
grSdSerafthe  fSeral  Beaerve  Byatem  to  apeed  up  or  retard 
2!dn«SS»rton^^BB3aed.  M  It  were  not  for  thla  leverage  the 
l^JSSSS?  SJS^Sd  be  helpleaa  In  trying  to  «Ujd^ 
SaieqMnalbUltlea  toward  malnUlnlng  a  more  atable  banking 

■ntem  and  Indirectly  a  more  atable  eooixw. ^,...^,.  K, 

Th7  System  can  taftuence  the  volume  of  reaervea  directly  by 
open-market  operaUona.  When  the  Syatem  buya  Government 
SKlSf  or  SStancea.  it  pa^for  2«^Jy  ^t^^thS^'JSi 
which  '*«"  to  member  banka  and  are  depoalted  with  the  merve 
».>«fc  where  they  become  member  bank  reeenre  balancea.  It  can 
Mtttiif*.  reaervea  by  aelllng  Government  aecurlUea  or  acceptance 
tor^^lch  the  banka  pay  by  drawing  upon  their  balMwee  and 
ttireSr«duclng  theiT  reeervea.  Open-market  c^wrattons  are. 
tb«^«we.  the  moet  direct  way  of  Influencing  the  volume  of  mem- 
SSbMk  reirvea.  The  effecttvenaaa  of  the  discount  rate  nta  in 
wUh  these  operatlooa.  K  the  banka  find  themaelvee  short  of 
SSveTand^onow,  either  becauae  of  reaervee  lost  through  the 
ourchaae  of  Government  aecurltlea  fifom  the  reeerve  banka  or 
through  other  eauaea.  then  the  Federal  Beaerve  Byatraa  can  make 
theboCTOwlng  more  or  leaa  expenalve  by  changtog  the  dlacount 
raU.  Op«i-market  operatlcna.  therefore,  aet  the  stage  for  dia- 
oount-rate  policy  and  make  that  policy  effective.     .    ^^    ^  -. 

to  «3»  toiSderrtand  the  worfiSia  of  reaervee  In  the  *-«Wng 
mum.  It  may  be  ueeful  to  Imagine  for  a  momrat  ttat  there  la 
taSTme  IMml  Beeerve  bank  and  one  member  bank.    TIm  Fad- 
mS  iTM"^e  >««"►  haa  an  the  aaaeU  oC  the  Beaerve  Syatem  and 
the  member  bank  haa  an  the  aaaeta  of  the  commercial  banking 
aiatairi     Tin   mrPT>r-  bank  haa  a  certain  amount  of  depoaita 
^^YiBiit,^  on  the  aaaet  aide  by  loana  and  Inveatmenta.    Against 
iSm  deDoelta  It  la  obUged  to  hold,  let  ua  aay.  an  8-percent  leaerve 
iSi«heMderal  Beam  bank.    Amme  that  tlie  bank  la  loaned 
UDk  that  la.  that  it  haa  aa  many  depoaita  aa  Ito  exlatlng  volume 
irfimenaa  wiU  auMort  under  the  law.    Aaaume  then  that  another 
wmitHmm  doUara  of  reaervee  la  depoalted  with  the  member  bank, 
^ther  becauae  goM  haa  been  imported  from  abroad,  or  becauae 
-  ^^^         -[  Baoarve  ^r^v"  haa  bought  a  mllll<m  o<  Government 
,     The  mwnh^  bank  then  haa  a  million  doOara  more 
Uian  tt  requliea,  and  it  can  proceed  to  lend  about  twelve 
ytM«*«»«  ^  it0  cuatomKB.  bocaiiae  irtien  the  tranaaetkn  la  over  it 
will  Iwve  twelve  tr""""**  more  o<  depoaita.  which  la  no  more  then 
Ita  atMlt***"*'  i«nii«««  of  leaarvea  can  aupport.    It  may  have  loaned 
Hm  lotrr  to  Mr.  A.  and  he  may  have  written  dMcks  agalnat  the 
^taVOBlt  to  llwiii  B.  O.  and  D,  but  ainoe  aU  of  theee  gentlemen 
have  their  depoatta  wtth  the  baiUu  it  bdng  the  only  bank,  the 
hank  wlU  not  have  had  to  pay  out  any  money  and  the  total 
UDOont  of  depoelto  it  eraated  would  atlU  be  with  it.    Thet  la 
what  la  meant  by  the  atatement  that  every  dollar  of  reaervee 
oaa  espand  twdvcfold  and  be  the  baste  of  $13  of  depoaita.    ThU 
la  a  H^te  point  but  one  that  It  te  difficult  for  bankera  completely 
to  aaalmUate.  beoaiMO  It  te  ocmtxuy  to  their  everyday  experience. 
An  individual  bank,  oaaa  of  15.000  banka.  which  receivee  a  mll- 
lk»n-d<Uly  deposit  cannot  immediately  kaid  aeveral  tlmee  that 
MBOunt  to  Ita  customare,  becauae   when   the   customers   check 
■nlnat  the  proceoda  of  the  loan  the  checks  may  be  deposited  with 
^^^  iy^pva  and  the  original  hank  win  not  be  In  a  position  to 
meet  ita  adverse  ftlm**"!  balance.    No;  the  bank  can  only  lend 
w  much  money  aa  It  haa.    The  point,  however,  is  that  if  it  got 
a  mUnoa  doUan  of  luaaivaa  and  deposited  them  with  the  Reserve 
yi^wik   then  tfftt»*M  a  r*"iV'i»>  doOaia  to  a  customer,  and  the  cus- 
taamr  cheeked  out  aS  the  money,  this  money  would  be  depoalted 
^Laoma  other  member  bank  and  that  bank  would  have  an  Increaae 
In  tta  depoaita  and  an  equivalent  Increaae  in  Ita  reserves.    It,  in 
tan.  oould  lend  the  money,  reaervlng  only  aa  much  aa  it  would 
need  agalnat  the  new  depoelt.    The  money  would  then  be  de- 
poalted in  a  third  bank,  which  would  take  another  slice  out  aa  a 
reserve  agalnat  ita  dqxialt.  and  would  lend  the  rest.    The  proceas 
would  continue,  provided  there  waa  a  drtnand  for  the  loans  or  an 
opportunity  for  Investment.  untU  the  total  amount  of  depoetts 
saatad  wooid  be  equal  to  12  tlmea  tbit  minion  dollan  orlfijnany 

--'     TtM  net  result  would  bo  that  member  bank  reeervea 

bU  a  mUUon.  thair  kaaa  and  mvartmBsU  by  etevea 


tniiumis.  and  their  deooelta  by  twelve  mllllona.  In  other  worda.  la 
^SS'tS^Bl^o?Wld%ork  out  in  exactly  the  "ame  way  o 
SS^SiSed  under  our  Ulustratlon  where  there  was  only^e 
««nber  bank.  After  a  process  of  passing  around  firom  one  bank 
S^I»«?Se  T^  OTi  the  bankliirsy^m  would  be  the  aame  as 
though  there  were  only  one  bank  in  existence. 

iTtolnklng  about  bank  credit  from  the  polntrt^  view  <rf  the 
natioii J  welfire.  it  U  essential,  therefore,  to  ^^^  ^J^ 
tmcUOQ  between  reserves  and  other  money.  E«ierve  money  Is 
SSSpUblVof  a  multiple  expansion,  whereas  cash  or  depoaita  in 
Selinda  of  the  public  cannot  be  the  basis  of  expansion.  What 
we  have  here  U  high-power  money  and  low-powttm^e^jrtth 
the  pubUc  handling  the  low-power  money  and  the  Federal  neeerve 

frt"fc*  handling  the  high-power  money.  

It  may  be  worth  while  to  ask.  Where  do  reaervea  come  ttOTU 
taking  the  banking  system  as  a  whole?  The  answer  la,  in  broad 
terms  and  leaving  out  Treasury  operaUons.  that  reserves  are 
created  either  through  the  Import  of  gold,  through  a  reduc^n 
In  the  public  demand  for  money  In  circulation,  or  through  Fed- 
eral Beaerve  operaUona.  The  notable  thing  about  thla  *«  thatgold 
moveisents  and  the  pubUc  demand  for  cxirrency  are  not  ^^«ctly 
influenced  by  Federal  Reserve  policy.  Reaervea  seated  through 
theae  two  channels  must  be  accepted  pasalvely  by  ttie  Feder^ 
Reeerve  System,  which  may  then  decide  whether  their  effect  ahould 
be  allowed  to  operate  or  ahould  be  offaet  by  Federal  B<»erve 
operations.  The  third  source  of  reserves,  and  the  one  for  which 
the  Reserve  System  haa  direct  responsibUlty,  la  ita  own  operatloru 
The  P'ederal  Reserve  banks  can  create  reserves  for  member  banka 
either  by  lending  them  money  or  by  buying  securities  or  acoept- 
ancea  In  the  open  market.  If  they  lend  them  money  they  put 
the  banka  in  debt,  which  tends  to  restrain  credit  expanalon.  be- 
cauae haT'*«  do  not  like  to  be  in  debt,  and,  furthermore,  the 
Beaerve  bank  can  make  It  expensive  for  them  by  raising  the  dla- 
count rate.  It  may  alao  Increaae  reeervea.  however,  by  buying 
aecurltiee  which  givea  the  member  bank  reeervea  without  mdebted- 
ness  and  without  cost. 

Thisae.  very  broadly,  are  the  instruments  through  which  the 
Reserve  banka  can  Influence  the  volume  of  credit.  TO  these  in- 
struments there  has  recently  been  added  the  power  to  change 
member  bank  reserve  requirements  within  certain  limits  fixed  by 
law.  Thla  enablea  the  Board  of  Govemora.  when  it  deddea  thi^ 
member  banks  should  have  less  Idle  reserves,  to  absorb  a  part  of 
them  by  increaaing  the  proportion  of  reaervea  that  member  banks 
must  hold  against  their  deposits.  That  Is  a  drastic  power  when 
\i8ed  to  absorb  reserves,  and  one  that  Is  difficult  for  the  Federal 
Reaei-ve  System  to  use  for  this  pxirpoee  except  when  member-bank 
reserves  have  undergone  a  tremendotis  expansion  through  large 
imports  of  gold  from  abroad,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  past 
few  yeara.  When  the  Board  of  Govemora  ralaed  reserve  require- 
ment by  60  percent  last  summer,  and  thereby  aheorbed  $1,600.- 
OOCCOa  of  reserves,  the  voltime  of  reserves  available  after  the 
abeorption  was  stUl  about  $2,000,000,000  in  excess  of  requiremfiDts. 
end  since  that  time  the  volume  has  increased  atiU  further.  The 
latent  Increase  of  requirements  to  the  full  limit  authoriaed  by  law 

wlU  reduce  excees  reserves  to  $600,000,000.  

What  are  icaervc  requlrementa  now?  Under  the  law  they  were 
8  percent  on  thne  depoaita.  7  percent  on  demand  deports  to  coun- 
try Ijanks.  10  percent  on  demand  deposits  in  Beeerve  dty  baxiks. 
and  13  percent  on  demand  depoaita  in  central  nne»iva  city  banka; 
that  la.  New  York  City  and  Chicago.  On  the  average,  prior  to  the 
change  last  summer,  member-bank  requlrementa  for  leserveswere 
about  8  pocent  of  total  depoaita,  which  enabled  banks  to  expand 
credit  by  $100  for  every  $8  of  reaervea,  or  an  approximate  ratio  of 
la  to  1.  After  reaerve  requirements  were  raised  by  60  percentthe 
ratio  became  12  percent,  or  $1  of  reserves  for  every  $8  of  credit. 
By  the  increase  announced  on  January  31.  the  ratio  of  expanskm 
waa  further  reduced,  so  that  after  May  1.  when  the  last  part  of 
the  Increase  wlU  go  into  effect,  the  raUo  wUl  be  $1  of  reserves  to 
every  $6  of  member-bank  credit. 

There  had  been  for  many  yeara  a  gradual  decline  to  thla  ratto 
untU  last  simuner.  Prior  to  the  Federal  TUmrMtt  Act  country  b^ks 
were  required  to  hold  a  16-percent  reserve,  of  which  9  P^ceM 
could  be  held  in  balances  with  correspondents.  Beaerve  city  banks 
weie  obliged  to  hold  25  percent,  of  which  one-half  could  be  held  in 
central  reserve  city  banks,  and  central  reserve  dty  banka  were 
obliged  to  hold  25  percent  In  cash.  There  waa  no  distinction  be- 
tw«en  time  and  demand  deposits.  When  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
waa  passed  it  was  felt  that,  because  the  reservea  had  been  concen- 
trated In  12  reservoirs.  It  waa  safe  to  make  the  required  ratios  of 
rwervea  lower,  and  they  vrere  reduced,  respectively,  to  18,  15.  12, 
and  6.  In  order  to  aid  In  financing  the  Government  when  the 
United  States  entered  the  war  In  1917.  the  ratios  were  reduced  stlU 
further  to  13.  10.  7.  and  3.  but  at  the  same  time  the  banks  were 
no  longer  permitted  to  count  as  legal  reserves  such  cash  as  they 
found  it  necessary  to  have  in  their  vaults.  It  was  because  of  that 
additional  operating  reserve,  which  no  longer  coxmted  as  legal  re- 
serve, that  the  ratios  on  demand  deposits  were  reduced  by  five 
points  and  on  time  deposits  by  two  points. 

Two  significant  changes  were  made  by  the  Reserve  Act  and  Its 
amendments  in  the  reserve  structure.  One  was  that  the  reserves 
carried  in  cash  did  not  count  as  reserves  and  the  other  that  the 
ratio  for  time  deposits  was  reduced  to  3  percent.  Both  of  these 
changea  resulted  in  carrying  our  reaerve  ratio  to  a  lower  level  than 
pfwaUed  or  waa  contemplated  at  the  time  the  law  waapasaed. 
Owtog  to  the  ease  vrlth  which  cash  could  be  obtained  from  the 
banki^  "'^'">>**'  banks  found  that  they  no  longer  needed  to 
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carry  6  percent  of  their  demacd  d^)OBlts  and  3  percent  of  their 
time  deposits  as  cash  In  vault,  but  could  reduce  the  amoimt  con- 
siderably, and  in  addition  taanrr  of  the  deposits  which  the  *^nYn 
carried  began  to  be  daaalfled  its  time  depoetts.  requiring  only  a 
S-percent  reserve.  As  a  consequence  the  ratio  that  reaerves  actually 
held  by  the  banks  were  to  their  time  and  demand  deposits  declined 
until  It  reached  the  low  point  of  8  peioent. 

The  theory  on  which  reserve  requirements  were  reduced  when 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  was  passed  was  the  safety  theory.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  aafety,  an  organized  banking  ayatem  with  a 
■central  reao've  could  afford  to  operate  on  a  much  smaller  propor- 
tion of  reservea  than  could  an  unorganized  system  consisting  of 
thousands  of  banks.  From  thj  point  of  view  of  credit  control 
which  has  developed,  and  which,  aa  I  have  said  before.  Is  the  basis 
of  our  requlrementa  today,  the  existence  of  the  Federal  Beeerve 
System  la  no  longer  a  good  reason  for  a  minimum  of  reserve  re- 
qulrementa. because  the  very  elasticity  of  credit  and  currency 
made  poeaible  by  the  System  makes  a  wider  expansion  poaaible 
than  was  poaaible  under  the  old  banking  meehanlam.  The  gradual 
reduction  In  actual  reaervea  carried  by  banka  haa  been  one  of  the 
unforeseen  oonsequenoee  of  the  operatlona  of  the  Federal  Bwerve 
System.  We  have  learned  that  now,  and  have  largtfy  offeet  thla 
development  by  ralalng  reeervt  requlrementa  by  100  peroent.  eo 
that  beginning  on  May  1  they  wiU  be  6  peroent  on  time  depoaita 
and  14.  20,  and  36  peroent  m\  demand  depoelto,  depending  on 
the  location  of  the  bank.  In  addlUon,  it  may  be  noted  that, 
viewing  reeervee  to  relation  to  our  gold  baae.  our  atocka  at  mone- 
tary goiUL  have  increased  more  than  elghtfidd  since  the  war. 

At  this  moment  the  member  banka  have  about  $0300.000.000  of 
reeervea.  of  which  $4,600,000,000  are  reqidred  and  $3,200,000,000  are 
exceaa.  The  growth  to  reservea  durtog  the  past  few  years  has  been 
tremendous.  It  has  anunmted  to  more  than  $4.000,0004K)0.  Thla 
growth  was  caused  to  the  extent  of  about  $800,000,000  by  open- 
market  operations  of  the  Federal  Reeerve  banka  during  the  early 
days  of  the  depreesion,  but  alnre  the  autumn  of  1833  it  haa  been 
due  to  gold  Importa  and.  to  a  ndnor  extent,  to  silver  purchases  by 
the  Treasury.  It  Is  toteresting  to  note  that  ainoe  the  autumn  of 
1083.  when  excess  reserves  wn«  about  $800,000X100.  the  Federal 
Beeerve  Systom  has  not  acted  to  toereaee  reeervea  but  haa  aeen 
them  accumulate  through  the  import  of  gold  and  through  other 
aouroee. 

Last  aummer  reserves  had  rea<iMd  an  imprecedented  volume  and 
a  portion  of  tbtsm  was  converted  toto  required  reservea  by  the 
Board'a  action,  llie  reeervea  which  were  thiu  made  tooperative 
were  not  reeervea  created  through  the  apentiaa»  of  the  hanks 
themaelvee  or  through  any  docrestlc  ccuiditlona,  indudlng  Federal 
Beeorve  policy,  but  through  the  inflow  of  gold  from  abroad.  This 
Inflow  created  raeerves,  and  the  limited  donand  for  credit  at  iKHne 
retarded  ito  use  for  credit  expansion.  Reserve  requlrementa  were 
Increased  by  50  percent  last  July  but  now  we  atUl  have  $2,200,000,000 
exceea  reeervea  which,  cm  the  basts  of  past  experience  and  allowing 
for  noomember  bank  expansion  aa  weU  aa  for  member  bank  expan- 
alon. could  pyramid  toto  an  itdditional  $32,000,000,000  cf  hank 
credit.  Added  to  the  exlatlng  $257,000,000,000.  thla  would  bring  the 
total  to  an  unprecedented  level  of  $80,000,000,000  of  bank  credit. 
If  thla  happened,  it  would  mean  an  inflation  of  the  moat  hasardoua 
character  because  the  creation  of  any  such  volume  of  money  would 
not  be  accompanied  by  a  oorre^iondlng  creation  of  the  real  wealth, 
of  vrhlch  money  Is  only  the  symbol. 

The  Board  has  iiow  taken  Uie  final  step  through  Increasing 
reserve  requlremento  to  reduce  exoees  reeervee  on  May  1  to  about 
$600,000,000  and  the  potential  <jq)analon  to  perhape  $6,000,000,000 
or  $6,000,000,000.  The  preeent  volimie  of  bank  credit,  notwith- 
standing a  lower  volume  of  buslneaa  operatlona.  la  larger  than  It 
waa  at  the  predqueaakm  peak  in  1028  and  1029.  The  purpoae  of 
the  Board'a  action  was  not  to  countoact  an  *«it^ng  in«iatifm  but 
to  prevent  an  Injurloua  credit  e^>analon,  to  uae  the  language  of 
the  law.  The  Federal  Beeerve  System  te  thus  placed  to  a  prwIt'An 
where  it  win  be  closer  to  the  msrket  and  can  more  easUy  prevent 
an  injurious  exiMmslon  if  It  shoold  threaten  to  develop. 

What  are  the  effecte  cm  the  lianks  themselves  of  an  Increase  to 
reserve  requlrementa?  Insofar  as  todlvldual  tnomtHT  banks  are 
concerned,  they  find  that  they  have  lees  funds  available  for  to- 
vestment  or  loans.  Tlie  very  fact,  however,  that  the  funds  were 
excess  reeervee — that  Is,  were  idle — ahowa  that  the  banka  were  not 
finding  ueeful  enipl<qrment  for  theae  funda.  What  the  banka  aa 
a  whole  lose,  therefore,  is  not  funds  that  they  were  uaiz^  but 
funda  which,  luidar  preeent  draumatanoea,  ware  idle.  Taking  the 
hanking  ayatem  aa  a  whole,  such  an  action  reduced  the  amount 
by  which  the  volume  of  bank  credit  could  be  further  i«ptiFw1td  If 
the  urge  to  eqiaad  began  to  take  hold. 

Another  effect  of  ralatng  requlrementa  la  that  it  Umlte  the 
amount  by  which  every  dollar  cf  reeervea  can  be  expanded.  Prior 
to  the  aetlcm  of  last  summer  every  dollar  of  reeervea  could  aupport 
$13  of  membw-bank  credit.  After  reeervee  were  ralaed  60  peroent 
that  amcnmt  waa  reduced  to  $8.  By  the  final  increaae  of  88% 
peroent.  the  amount  of  poedUe  expandon  haa  been  reduced  to  $6 
for  $1.  Thla  lower  ratio  to  ttadf  makes  It  easier  for  the  FMeral 
Beeerve  Syatem  to  counteract  an  tojinloua  expanaton,  becaxiee 
every  dollar  that  la  added  to  member-bank  reeervee  wUl  add  $6 
instead  cf  $8  or  $12  to  the  potential  volume  tf  member4>ank 
credit.  An  Increase  to  reeerve  requtrementa.  however,  i^aoee  no 
abeolute  limit  on  the  extent  to  which  banka  can  expand,  because 
whenever  the  banks  sre  abort  of  iceei»ee  they  can  borrow  from 
tbi  Federal  Beaerve  bank,  and  if  the  Federal  Beeerve  Syatem  feda 
that  expansion  should  be  eneouraged  the  neseife  banka  oaa  glee  | 


the  banks  additional  reserves  through  open-market  operatlona. 
*^^  *ould  reUeve  the  banka  of  the  neoeedty  of  benowtog. 

What  an  incaeaae  to  requlrementa  ^^•*>^Hnp»ahna  la  to  place  the 
Federal  Reeerve  Syatem  to  a  position  where  it  can  Influence  the 
behavior  of  member  banks  through  the  normal  credit  Inatrumenta 
of  open-market  operatlona  and  dlscoiwt  rates.  Thla  la  the  usual 
**^  dedrahle  podtion  for  the  System  to  be  to.  WhUe  the  »m>"V« 
have  reeervea  far  to  excess  of  their  needa.  the  Reaerve  System  U 
powerleea  to  influence  the  rate  of  expahdcm  or  ccmtraetloii  of 
yg^^t.  The  power  to  influence  the  volume  of  bank  cndlt  through 
reaervea  and  through  open-market  operatlona  and  discount  ratee 
places  upon  the  Federal  Reeerve  Syetem  the  grave  leeponslbtllty 
of  seeing  that  legitimate  bualneas  is  alwaya  accommodated  at  lei^ 
acmable  ratea.  and  that  the  volume  of  accommodation  to  the  aaiw> 
gate  la  at  a  rate  beat  adapted  to  a  stable  eooditlcai  of  buSass 
and  credit.  The  Fadnal  Reaerve  System  recognises  the  navltv  of 
this  reapondbllity.  We  also  leoogntoe  thatao^Sny  SctS  to  oS 
teooaukic  life  are  beyond  our  control  that  the  goal  of  a  fuU  nttltea- 
tton  of  our  national  reeourcee  at  all  tlmea  vrithout  vtaient  fluctua- 
tlona  cannot  be  achieved  by  mcmetary  meana  alone  We  «n*T,  how- 
ever, contribute  our  ahare  to  thla  achievement,  and  it  te  to  tikte 
purpoee  that  our  efforta  are  dedicated.  *•  •  w  »■ 


Flood  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  Febmary  8. 1957 


AR7TCLS  BT  HON.  QIFFORO  PPfCHOT 


Mr.  NORRia  Mr.  President,  In  this  morning^  Wadilnc- 
ton  Post  there  appeared  what  I  deem  to  be  a  very  fine  article 
on  flcxjd  control,  written  by  former  Oovemor  Pinchot.  of 
Pennsylvania.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Comgrxssionai.  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoto,  as  follows: 

(Ftom  the  Washington  Post  of  Feb.  g.  19871 

Flood  CoNTwoLr— Ex-OovaxiToa  or  PEHNSTLVAifta  urn  OoMeaBvanoer 

AuiBuarrr  Qmscmmas  Foaxar  OoirraoL  to  Bkd  Ovaaruywa 

By  aifford  Pinchot 

A  flood  U  like  an  epidemic.  The  time  to  stop  It  Is  before  It 
begtoa. 

Until  now.  however,  we  have  been,  eo  to  speak,  providing  hoa- 
pltalB  to  take  care  of  the  vlctlma  instead  of  astabUahtog  quarao- 
ttoea  to  keep  out  the  dieeaae.  We  have  been  building  engtoeerli« 
worka  to  take  care  of  the  flooda  after  they  occur  and  have  done 
inactlcally  nothing  to  prevent  the  flooda  from  ooeuntog  or  to 
reduce  their  hdght  and  destructtvenees  when  they  do  take  place. 

Leveea  and  other  engtoeertog  worka  on  the  lower  river*  are  abeo- 
lutely  neoeaaary.  Just  as  ho^tals  axe  neoeeeary.  But  IJOOOfiOO 
flood  sufferers  know  today  that  such  engineering  works  are  not 
enoiigh. 

We  ate  like  a  man  trying  to  work  with  only  one  arm.  The  arm 
we  have  not  used  is  flood  quarantine  at  the  beadwatera.  It  will 
take  both  arms  to  do  thla  job.  and  hard  work  at  that. 

aaOBICAH  VUMOB 


The  history  of  floods  to  Amerloa  is  proof  positive  tlwt  they 
vetting  worse  and  worae.    Tliey  are  worae  not  only  hecanse  they 
are  higher  but  because  there  are  more  people  to  soflsr  and  more 
property  to  be  deetroyed;  and  the  jimaaui  flood  la  tbe  waist  of  all. 

There  were  floode  to  thla  country  loaig  baf ere  ri»i.....i^.,  sailed 
the  ocean  blue,  and  I  suppose  there  always  will  be  floods,  JiHt  aa 
there  alwaya  were  and  alwaya  wlU  be  accldento  and  dlaanees.  But 
floods,  lOce  acddento  end  rtlHeeaea.  can  be  eoBtroUed  and  ledneed* 
and  the  time  to  do  tt  is  not  after  they  h^ipen  bnt  before  tliay 
begto. 

Before  we  began  to  ravage  our  natural  teeouroca.  evaa  in  flood 
time  the  streams  were  fairly  deer.  Tlie  eoll  waa  pfliiiBil  and 
kept  porous  and  absorbent  hf  the  foresta  and  the  pralrte  eod.  To 
all  tofeente  and  puiyosee  there  waa  no  bare  ground  at  an.  and  so 
the  enormous  mass  of  sou  and  sand  now  eatrtad  by  oar  neaa  to 
flood  remained  where  nature  pot  It. 

Stoce  then  we  have  cut  and  burned  and  cleared  and  plowed  eo 
wnwlady  that  we  baws  laid  our  sott  open  to  the  BtUe  Angers  of 
the  rain,  whieh  tar  yean  have  been  y*^*^  up  and  eanylag  away 
the  rlchnaaa  of  our  land. 

And  not  only  earrytng  tt  off  from  wbare  we  need  tt  but  maklnc 
of  It  a  deadly  weapon  «»  dastxoy  ttaa  safoty.  waattta.  and  ~ 
of  our  people. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECCmD 


AWAT   AnVUXT 

€f  cvtii  that  U  washed  Into  the  trttmtartes  of  » 

tfwr  IB  flood  InenaMS  by  joct  ao  much  the  height  and  weight  and 

of  tho  wmtees.    And  every  year  the  rain  waabea  Into  our 

and  oar  rtven  earrr  to  the  aea.  a  billion  tons  of  eofl  or 

torn  each  year  for  every  man,  wooian.  and  child  In 


bmtoa  tons  become  fllei  and  chlsela  and  battering  rama 
tfrivaa  by  the  power  of  the  stream.  Mobody  knows  how  much  they 
adM  to  the  height  or  the  damage  of  the  flood. 

Bo*  we  do  know  that  they  cut  away  the  land,  fin  great  dams 
wttli  aitt  and  make  them  uatlsas.  cover  rich  botuxns  with  bairen 
raisa  the  lava!  of  river  beds,  and  ao  increase  the  peaka  of 
and  moat  be  dredged  out  of  our  rivers  and  liarbors  at  the 
of  mlIllon«  every  year.  And  in  eveiy  ilooded  house  along  the 
Oblo  and  the  ti^— *r^iT*  the  waters  win  leave  a  layer  of  mud  that 
Is  a  part  of  the  stolen  wealth  of  eroded  flelda. 

Do  yoa  want  to  assniii  yourself  as  to  bow  far  eroaton  has  gone 
aliea<l|T  Ttien  eroas  the  continent  by  air  in  dayllgbt,  as  I  did 
rooantiy.  and  yoa  will  aee.  aa  I  did.  the  picture  of  a  great  nation 
not  asocly  auflertag  from  the  reaolta  of  a  long  train  of  neglect 
and  fllsastrr  but  in  danger  of  illsastcri  vastly  greater.  Just  because 
It  has  been  too  buay  to  think  even  a  little  way  ahead. 

Tou  win  aee  for  yourBrtf .  If  you  have  the  seeing  eye.  how  little 
waters  have  washed  the  better  soil  from  little  elevations  in  un- 
counted fields,  how.  where  the  land  is  rolling,  great  gashes  have 
cut  into  the  hlUaidea:  how  stream  beds  are  choked  with  the 
and  the  gravel  that  remain  after  the  fertUe  soil  has  been 
carried  to  the  aea. 

naawuoK  wiooo  muntsw  not  thb  oasana  loss 

The  flood  damage,  vast  as  it  may  be.  is  not  the  only  loas.  nor 
wen  tlM  greater  Umb.  The  loss  td  fertile  aotl.  carried  away  from 
farms  and  f oreata.  from  mountam  slcqiies  and"  fertile  fields,  is  the 
greatcat  loaa  of  all.  and  the  moat  permanent.  For  thla  aoll,  on 
which  our  very  life  depends,  cannot  be  replaced  for  generations. 
whUe  homes  can  be  rrtmilt  and  dtlea  will  rise  again. 

Prof.  T.  C.  Chambwlin  eatlmated  at  lOMO  years  the  average 
tlBM  required  to  reproduce  1  foot  of  the  soil  we  have  wasted  so 
tratfy.  Alrwidy.  X  am  told,  aomething  like  a  quarter  of  it  is  gone. 
And.  aa  ChamberMn  aaid.  "When  oar  aoila  are  gone.  we.  too. 

^,  Ilia     —   M 

vaum  ga 

Unchecked  eroalon  is  a  clear  case  of  heads  I  win.  tails  you  lose, 
and  the  lowlands  lose.  The  whole  Nation  loaes. 
the  wealth  of  field,  and  forest  soils  hl^ier  up  turns 
Into  aaatruction  lower  down.  There  is  no  good  in  it  tor  any  man. 
from  the  mountain  to  the  sea.  Sverybody  loaes  i^ien  the  floods 
are  out. 

And  there  is  no  possible  reason  why  this  double-aetlng  calami^ 
Aoold  go  on.  We  have  long  known  what  was  needed  to  stop  it. 
Thirty  years  ago  the  Inland  Watcrwaya  Commlaaion  painted  this 
same  picture,  pointed  out  that  every  rivw  is  a  unit  from  its  source 
to  ita  mouth  and  must  be  treated  aa  auch.  and  urged  headwater  aa 
wall  ao  luaai  airiiain  control. 

Bat  the  angtnatra  denied  the  effect  of  forest  and  aod  on  the 
nm-off  of  straama.  denied  the  need  to  quarantine  the  floods  at 
the  headwaters  levees  and  ^iUways  to  confine  the  floods  after 
tiwy  came.    Tou  know  the  result. 

Tbm  fact  Is  that  hospitals  and  quarantines  both  are  required. 
Tlie  preaant  flood  haa  certainly  ahown  that  engineering  worisa 
aleag  the  lowar  rtvera  are  not  enough,  even  though  $1,000,000,000 
taava  basB  apant  iqxm  them  In  the  last  4  years.  Quite  prcribobly 
ttas  dwiaga  from  this  single  flood  will  be  aa  much  aa  the  n^ude 
coat  of  the  levee  ayatcm  atnos  the  time  when  the  Inland  Water- 
pointed  oat  the  only  sure  method  of  flood 


wo 

Tbara  la  no  aaystsry  about  what  Is  required.  We  need  to  stop 
fttest  devastation  at  ths  hsadwatera,  and  for  that  we  must  con- 
trol the  lOKtBff  aad  the  fbca.  We  need  to  rqAant  or  protect  the 
aansal  ragrowth  on  lands  better  soltad  to  the  forest  than  ths 


by  plowing  iq>hill  and 

to  eairy  off  the  aoU.    Instead 

tte  alopa.  as  they  have  learsMd 

many  aeras  to  soa-eonsarring  aad  aotl- 
to  ptwvant  overgraolBg.    Wa  aasd  ter- 
aad  plaattac  for  aott  prataefelon  on  bar*  aiopeo. 
UMo  dams  to  hold  back  tka  watats  of  little 

1  that  la  abaady  andar 

of  eoaiaa.  not  only  ttiesa  aad  other  related 

at  tha  haadwatars  bat  alao  ths  continuance  aad  iaa- 

of  laiaea  aad  oCber  engiwseTlnt  works  lower  down. 

ko  do  ths  oaa  aad  atop  laavtag  ths  other  ondooa. 

1  that  wa  kaofw  what  aaeda  to  be  done.    AU  that  ramalaa 

la  the  marhawHw  of  hoar  to  gat  it  doae.    Jiwt  how 

Jm  isBiMsirthimi  ahaU  ha  diviaed  between  tha  States 

•ad  tha  Natftoa  la  sUll  to  ba  dseldsd.    Are  we  golag  to  let  that 

doabootff   The  preaeat  flood 

to  forget  aboot  the 

jMwaad  into  hlstoty. 

ralamtttas  heraaftert    Are  we 

oar  fotuia  iato  the  aoaY 

wa  too  most  go." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  February  8. 1937 


ABTICUS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  R  REYNOLDS.  O?  NORTH 

CAROLINA 


BCr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  a^  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  by  the  junicr  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Retiiolos],  and  published  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Sunday.  February  7.  1937, 
on  the  subject  of  safety  in  automobile  driving. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recced,  as  follows: 

ROAO  AccJucMT  Total  Stkkssxs  Need  roa  Action,  Sats  RmfOLoa — 
Highway  Protection  Programs  Must  Be  Speeded  in  Nation. 
SENAToa  Asserts;  Far-Reachimc  Cdrbs  bt  State  Lxcislatubbs 
Porzcast 

(By  Robert  R.  Retnoldo.  United  States  Senator  from  Nortb 

Carolina) 

Some  writer  haa  referred  to  the  United  States  as  a  country  where 
the  people  once  hanged  horse  thieves  but  now  shows  little  Indi- 
vidual concern  over  the  needless  killing  of  humans  by  automobiles. 
There  Is  an  element  of  truth  in  that  statement,  as  seriotis  as  the 
Indictment  may  seem.  Certainly  It  deserves  some  thought  at  a 
tlxne  when  an  average  of  four  persons  are  fatally  injured  and  a 
hundred  or  more  hurt  in  highway  crashes  every  hoiur. 

The  tragedy  of  existing  conditions  has  been  brought  home  to 
oAdal  Washington  many  times.  It  was  felt  keenly  when  the  wife 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  met  an  untimely  death.  It  cast  a 
shadow  when  the  blind  Senator  Schall,  of  Minnesota,  was  struck 
down  and  killed  on  a  highway  as  he  wended  his  way  homeward, 
trusting  his  life  to  the  ability  of  drivers  he  could  not  see.  Tragedy 
again  stalked  Into  the  Senate  when  Senator  Murphy,  of  Iowa,  lost 
his  life  In  a  motor  crash.  Many  others.  Including  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  himself  and  the  able  Senator  Ptttman.  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  narrowly  escaped  death  in  mishaps. 

I  mention  these  outstanding  persons  not  because  the  Uvea  of 
those  killed  were  more  prcdoiis  to  families  and  friends  than  any  <tf 
the  some  38,500  others  meeting  death  on  the  roads  and  streets  dur- 
ing 1036,  but  to  emphasize  the  high  degree  of  congressional  interest 
in  the  problem. 

This  serious  question  Is  being  raised  on  Capitol  Hill:  Must  our 
citizens  continue  to  live  under  the  eternal  fear  that  through  the 
fault  of  some  untrained  driver  or  negligence  or  inattention  on  the 
part  of  other  drivers  lives  may  be  lost  at  any  moment? 

Fortunately,  I  can  answer  that  question  in  this  article  with  an 
emphatic  "no."  Something  is  being  done  about  the  situation. 
Plag  waving,  speechmaking.  slogans,  and  car  stickers  are  giving 
way  to  definite  plans  of  action.  These  plans  are  based  on  sound 
programs  which  have  already  stood  the  test  of  espcrtence.  We 
may  expect  some  very  definite  results  during  1937. 

WTiat  la  being  done?  States  which  have  lagged  in  enacting 
sound  safety  l^islatlon  and  have  watched  their  death  tolls  rise 
while  those  In  other  States  were  reduced  are  clearing  their  legisla- 
tive decks  for  action.  The  men  who  build  cars  are  no  longer  plac- 
ing emphasis  on  the  speed  of  their  vehicles.  Public  resentment 
against  e»tstlng  conditions  is  at  a  high  pitch,  and  our  people  are 
being  organized  for  Intelligent  action.  Facilities  for  gathering 
adequate  and  official  statistics  are  being  Improved.  Safety  educa- 
tion In  our  schools  Is  being  rapidly  extended.  Driver  education 
and  training  are  becoming  a  definite  part  of  currlculuins  In  high 
schools  and  ccdleges. 

Equally  as  important,  the  Federal  Government  has  a  broad  pro- 
gram for  constructive  research:  building  safety  into  highways  that 
are  interstate  In  character  by  reason  of  connecting  at  State  lines, 
and  the  elimination  and  protection  of  rail-highway  grade  croea- 
Inga— a  program  that  is  properly  Federal  In  scope. 

vreedom  of  action  stressed 
However.  I  might  here  sound  the  solemn  warning  that  highway 
transportation  has  been  developed  because  of  the  free  movement 
It  has  offered  to  millions.  As  a  resiilt  our  country  has  attained  a 
mobility  never  before  known  to  man.  Control  of  these  vehicles, 
beyond  that  of  ocunmercial  operators  which  are  essentially  Inter- 
Btata  In  character,  properly  belongs  with  the  States.  There  are 
certain  constnictlve  things  that  the  Federal  Government  can  and 
should  do.  Some  of  them  are  being  done.  But  any  undue  Federal 
restrlctlona  on  free  movement,  whether  it  be  attempts  to  control 
^eed  through  governors  on  automobiles,  as  has  been  siiggested.  or 
something  else,  will  retard  the  development  of  a  great  industry 
and  mlnlmtae  the  benefits  we  have  gained  from,  our  new  mobility. 


tbe  attttade  of  many 


I  believe  that  tn  this  ctatement  I 
my  oongresatacial  ooUeagoes. 

Neverttaaleas.  we  have  many  praeadenta  In  otlKr  fleMi  of 

ment  action  where  Individuals  and  Statea  did  not  aolva  

that  oooM  have  been  aolvBd,  neoeasttatliig  ftderal  aetlai  for  tha 
commnn  good.  I  have  high  hopes  that  thla  wlU  not  ««»t  tn  con- 
nection with  hi^way  use.  And  I  partteolaiiy  addnaa  thla  x«> 
minder  to  lagtalatars  m  those  SUtea  which  hava  ooottnuaUy  failed 
to  enact  sound  aafety  legialatlon. 

Sound  traflle  laws,  with  effective  admhoistratlaa  and  enforao- 
Boent.  offer  hope  for  the  quickest  reaults  In  removing  tbe  aieetv  of 
death  from  oar  streets  and  hlgfawaya.  It  has  been  proven  toy  tbe 
downward  trend  of  deaths  and  injurlea  In  thoae  Statee  which  have 
enacted  and  made  effeettve  progreas  legislation,  sodi  as  driven' 
lloenae  laws,  pertodk:  inspection  of  vehlelea  in  State-owned  ot  ccn- 
troUed  Inspection  stations,  and  aafaty-reeponaiblllty  lawa  «i— ign*^ 
to  control  the  proven  reckless  and  izreaponatble  operators  who  cnn- 
not  be  reached  by  a  less-drastic  weapon. 

Therefore,  tba  fact  that  leglslatuica  In  moat  of  the*  11  States 
now,  without  any  requirement  that  new  drtvera  Aow  their  abUltv' 
are  moving  toward  the  mactment  of  drtvers'  Ucene  laws.  Is  cer- 
tain to  have  a  heartening  effect.  Theae  States  an  Flortda. 
Georgia.  Illinois.  Louisiana.  Mtwliwlppl.  Mlseouri.  New  Mexico.  Okla- 
homa, South  Dakota.  Tennessee,  and  Wyoming.  (Florida.  Georgia 
niinols,  Louisiana,  and  Missouri  imw  license  chaoffeun.)  An  ad- 
ditional 10  States  have  a  license  law  but  an  without  a  mandatory 
examination  provision,  and  many  of  these  laws  wUl  undoubtedly 
be  amended.  Thus  we  may  anticipate  that  1937  wiU  see  mailced 
additions  to  the  list  of  States  requiring  opentora  of  motor  vehicles 
to  show  their  driving  abUity  as  a  prerequisite  to  taking  the  wheel. 
Mere  financial  ability  to  purchase  a  used  automobile  is  certainly 
not  enough  to  secure  the  privilege  of  using  the  Highways, 

I.EBTWT.iTIVE   CAIlfS    rORBCAST 

Other  legislaUve  gains  in  the  Statee.  offering  proof  that  some- 
thing is  being  done  about  the  safety  problem,  may  be  expected  in 
the  form  of  wider  acceptance  of  uniform  signs,  signals,  and  mark- 
ers, better  trained  and  larger  highway  patrols,  fxmds  to  enable  the 
road  departmento  to  eliminate  unsafe  features  ol  highways,  and 
steps  to  halt  the  misuse  of  road  fimds,  now  diverted  when  they 
are  nu>st  needed  to  build  more  modem  and  safer  arteries  of  travel. 
Legislative  activity  and  other  safety  programs  are,  of  course 
being  stimulated  by  the  high  degree  of  interest  in  safety  shown 
by  the  manufactiirers  of  automobiles.  It  Is  a  tribute  to  their 
public  spirit  that  they  have  always  been  concerned  with  the  safe 
use  of  their  products.  One  evidence  of  this  Is  continued  improve- 
ment in  the  mechanical  features  of  cars  to  assure  maiimiiTrt  safety 
and  ease  in  operaUon.  Another  is  the  coordinated  effort  to  ban 
advertising  of  high  speeds  which  has  the  tendency  to  encourage 
fast  driving.  The  automotive  industry  is  also  helping  materiaUy 
by  the  support  being  given  to  groups  direcUy  concerned  with 
safety.  As  a  result  organizations  with  a  total  membership  of 
nearly  40.000,000 — ^patriotic  and  service  groups — ^have  been  enabled 
to  give  more  effective  safety  advice  and  to  mobilize  the  public  for 
InteUlgmt  action. 

..  Up  to  this  point  I  have  dealt  briefly  with  what  is  being  done 
about  the  situation  through  sound  legislation  and  the  develop- 
ment of  public  interest  in  the  problem.  Equally  as  significant 
gains  are  being  made  in  another  field.  It  Is  the  field  of  educating 
youngsters  and  grown-ups  in  self-protection  when  driving  and 
walking,  and  In  educaUng  and  training  new  drivers  and  those  who 
wUl  drive  In  the  future. 

BIO  PRoeaAM  or  ebvcation 

At  the  moment  the  Federal  Government  Is  spending  miUkms  of 
dollars  each  year  to  assist  the  States  in  providing  vocational  edu- 
cation to  fit  young  men  and  women  for  the  practical  art  of  earn- 
ing a  living.  What  could  be  more  fitting  than  to  have  such  insti- 
tutions train  studenta  to  drive  and  thereby  help  assure  *>"»*  thev 
win  live?  *^  ^^        ' 

No  better  evidence  of  the  wideqvead  growth  and  effectiveness 
of  the  safety  education  programs  in  our  schools  can  be  found  than 
the  fact  that  the  President  of  the  United  Statea  paused  in  his 
official  duties,  some  months  ago.  to  estend  greetings  to  several 
thousand  school  safety  patrolmen  gathered  on  tha  White  Bouse 
lEwn.    Tbey  were  present  fkom  many  States. 

I  chackad  Just  tbe  other  day  and  found  that  350X100  boya  and 
glrla  an  enrolled  in  the  patnria  qxtnaored  by  school  and  polioe 
authorities  In  oocperatlon  with  tba  American  AutomobUa  Asaoda- 
Uon.  These  trained  youngstera.  daUy  aafeguard  IjOOOfiOO  achooi- 
mates  In  some  ZjOOO  dUes  and  towns.  This  acUvltr  has  repeatedly 
been  approved  toy  tbe  United  States  Bureau  of  Bducatlon  as  an 
Important  phase  of  school  work  and  it  Is  additional  evidence  that 
something  Is  being  done  about  bringing  to  our  pecmle  a  neater 
degree  of  saftety. 

As  safety  education  In  the  grade  schools  has  been  eiqianded. 
there  has  come  a  con^Muratlvely  new  field  of  educational  activity. 
It  Is  driver  education  and  training,  now  manny  rvmarkame 
strides. 

All  these  things  that  I  have  mentioned  as  being  done  are.  of 
course,  being  carried  out  on  widriy  scattered  ftanta.  Tbey  an 
dooely  related  to  and  have  a  vital  bearing  on  tbe  federal  program 
now  tmder  way.  liiis  program,  directiy  under  tbe  Utatted  States 
Bureau  of  PuMie  Roads,  Is  evMenee  of  national  liMereat  aad.  ta 
torn.  eongresaloBal  Interest,  in  highway  aafety. 


TO  axD 


is  doing 


-*f*^5??'^'  ••■^  P*^  **  **»•  Ptederal  effort,  wtaettar  It  ba 

aal  swilsttnce  to  ttic  States  for  road  building  tn  aococd  with  cer- 
tain requhfements,  rtlmlzuitton  of  nU-hlghway  grade  erosstncs. 
V^  eaparaUons;  reaeareb  stvdlsa  In  eonnecUoa  witb  read  eon- 
•tructlon.  directly  or  indirectly  relates  to  safer  lottda.    Of  eoorae 
tbgB^speclfic  things  do  not  begin  to  teU  tba  st«y  of  Vadcrai 

The  safety  dlvtrton  of  tbe  I.  C.  C.  Bureau  of  Camen 
cttacttva  work  tn  tbe  Ink  and  truck  fleld. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  aids  the  Industry  and  tha  pubUe 
tbrou^  Ita  exhaustive  technical  studies  and  reaaarch.  The  Bu- 
!!^.?.^.?''**"  ****  improved  Ita  aeddent  ttattstlCB  whldi  an 
CBBenttal  to  knowledge  of  tbe  subject  of  safety.  Iba  DXdtad  Statm 
Bursau  of  Blucatton  U  active.  And  then  an  otbar  aoUvttiM 
almost  too  nxunerous  to  mention. 

Bsrller  I  nterred  to  tbe  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  Two  speclfle 
projecta  of  this  important  and  constructive  Federal  Maney  iluesin 
more  attenUon  in  any  discusskm  of  safety.  One  Is  tbe  hishwav 
•urveys  now  under  way  in  some  40  States.  Those  aurvcvs  are  be> 
big  <»rTlad  out  dlrecUy  by  State  highway  departaaanta  In  eoopera- 
y;^  ''i***  the  Bureau.  The  purpoae  U  to  furatah  data  raraad 
needa.  dlstnbatlon  of  traffic  flows,  and  proper  dlatittoutloo  of  road 
coste.  Thus  the  surveys  wUl  have  a  vital  bearing  on  the  devrtoo- 
ment  of  future  road  pragrems. 

Of  more  iznmedtate  value,  from  the  standpoint  of  highway 
safety,  la  the  reocardi  in  oonneetlon  with  traflte  conditions  and 
^asuree  for  their  improvement,  authortaed  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress of  June  23.  1936.  This  work  is  under  way  and  calls  for  a 
report  to  Oongress  in  June.  As  evidence  of  ita  value,  I  quota 
from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 

ELtMINATTON  OF  CauU«  CROSSHfOB 

"One  matter  that  confronte  highway  owtft^if  which  Is  of  great 
present  importance  and  which  will  be  of  much  concern  in  the 
future  Is  the  eradication  of  those  condlUon*  that  are  now  or 
may  be  conducive  to  accident,  injury,  and  death.  A  prominent 
part  of  the  effort  to  be  made  to  correct  conditions  will  be  the 
elimination  of  hlshway-rallroad  grade  cros.<!lngB.  and  the  work  now 
begun  with  Federal  funds  £hould  be  continued." 

Something  is  being  done  about  the  accident  situation.  The 
outlook  for  early  results  is  most  promising.  We  have  intelligent 
action  under  way.  It  is  being  carried  out  on  the  basis  of  well- 
planned  programs.  But  what  may  we  expect  In  the  future?  In 
the  third  and  final  article  of  this  aerlee  I  hope  to  give  some  light 
on  that  question.  ^^ 


Development  and  Utilization  of  Our  Mineral 

Resources 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OP  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  8. 1937 

Mr.  WHTTB  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  tn  the  Rxcoko  I 
desire  to  make  a  few  observations  with  respect  to  the  policy 
of  our  Oovemment  and  that  of  our  neighbor  to  tbe  north. 
tbe  Dominion  ot  Canada,  toward  the  development  and  utiliza- 
tion of  the  mining  industry. 

The  records  compiled  by  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey as  a  result  of  sclentifle  investigations  made  throughout 
the  mining  districts  located  in  the  Western  States  tMylffffa 
that  we  have  vast  undeveloped  mining  resources,  partlcularlj 
the  precious  metals. 

I  have  the  honor  to  rtpieamt  the  dlstrfet  of  Idaho  that  la 
said  to  contain  one  of  the  greatest  undeveloped  gidd  fields  In 
the  United  States,  a  district  that  is  credited  by  the  Ubitcd 
States  Geological  Survey  by  a  conservatlvie  esUBUite  with 
the  production  of  $300,000,000  hx  plaeer  gold  wuftied  fzom  the 
gravel  bars  found  alcmg  creeks  and  rivers  of  central  th^k/^ 
by  tbe  pioneer  gidd  miners  divine  the  atztles  and  aeventlag 
of  the  last  centurr. 

Many  of  the  gold-bearing  veins  In  this  extensive  moun- 
tainous section  of  Idaho  are  still  undeveloped  <bie  to  the 
handicap  that  has  been  placed  on  the  prospectors  and  minera 
who  have  penetrated  this  rugged  country  and  staked  out 
daims,  by  the  poUcy  of  our  Government  in  falling  to  open 
theoQontry  to  tnunqKHrtatkm  by  eoostnietlag  the  nrniassij 
roads  Into  these  Isolated  Blnlng  districts,  and  Urn  rmMMam 
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ttmt  bsve  been  Unpoeed  hf  the  Security  and  Ezcbange  Com- 
mlHlan  on  tbe  tw^T^r^^  and  sale  of  "triiny  securities,  which 
pravcnta  the  infegtment  of  capital  in  mining  develosxnent 
and  leaves  propertiei  that  can  be  developed  into  valuable 
Pfitn—  lyins  dormant. 

TlM  dlBtteuce  between  the  policy  being  f oQowed  by  our 
Oovernment  in  dealbiff  with  the  devdopment  of  oor  mining 
indulvy  htm!  that  being  f <flowed  by  our  neighbor.  Canada, 
Is  brao^^  into  strong  contrast  by  the  facts  outlined  in  a 
letter  firam  llr.  Rank  BL  Johnnae,  a  prominent  and  pioneer 
mtefwy  ir»^«  ^^10  has  dcvoted  a  lifetime  to  the  development 
of  the  wi«»»t«g  resources  of  Idaho,  which  I  ioaert  as  follows: 

Bcbh;  Ibabo,  JiMuarp  30,  1937. 

Bod.  CUMfVIMT  I.  WBllik 

if OMM  Of  Jtawwntetfow. 
.  ICT  OwB  MS.  man:  Tb*  ttaody  WU  which  you  havs  recently 
iBtradiaoed  In  tb«  Boaw  to  provide  moeh-needed  smendments  to 
the  SeeorttlM  Ae(  at  ItSS  le.  perhftpe,  the  most  coastnutlTe  piece 
oC  iMliletifi  that  haa  ever  been  cwated  to  enooimge  legitimate 
CBtatpctte.  And.  elnee  thla  vital  aubjeet  wlU  be  thonraghly  dla- 
euaeed  betofe  joar  Intennoontaln  group.  X  thou^t  It  apropoa 
to  nw?**«^  aewal  oi  tha  major  objcctlona  to  the  aald  act. 

Why  la  It  that  Imb  than  6  perooit  at  thoee  who  aend  f cr  the 
forma  with  tha  Intentkm  of  flung  an  appUcatlan  for  registration 
wMh  the  Oommlatfon  ever  try  to  comidy  with  the  rigid  requlre- 
menta.  onea  they  bacoBia  familiar  with  the  nature  at  the  regul»- 
Uona? 

And  how  can  ana  acoonnt  for  tha  farther  fact  that  more  than 
10  wlthdrawala  of  appUcationa  occur  to  each  1  that  finally  reoeivea 
an  effective  data  to  proceed  with  financing? 

Tbe  anawer.  It  wrime.  repraienta  tha  dlfferenoe  between  tarelevant 
facta  and  lo0c.  When  ««"*»»**— ^*^  yet  damaging  etatementa  are 
recialred.  It  U  apiiarant  why  ao  many  i^ipUcants  are  forced  to  with- 
draw rather  than  Invoke  the  wrath  and  penalities  of  the  Com- 


Desplta  the  fact  that  a  new  registration  form  waa  recently  au- 
thorlasd  by  the  Secnrltlea  Commission  for  the  benefit  of  mining 
i'««*r»«*—  orguilaed  less  than  2  years,  a  careful  analysis  reveals 
that  It  is  no  lees  drastic  and  conqtUcated  than  Its  predecessor. 

Farthasmore,  tbe  Becurttlaa  and  Kxchange  Commission  Inidsts 
that  the  fact  of  each  oSkdal  prospectus  of  a  registered  Issue  contain 
the  foUowU^  warning:  *7t  is  a  criminal  offense  to  represent  that 
the  Commission  has  approved  tbeee  securities  or  had  made  any 
noOtag  that  the  statements  in  this  prospectus  or  In  the  reglstra- 
tkn  stataaent  are  cosfeck* 

And  again:  "These  sscurltlsa  havs  not  been  approved  by  the 
geeunUse  and  Xscluuige  Commission  Tbe  (name  of  company)  has 
the  secoiltles  by  filing  certain  information  with  the 
The  Commlailnin  haa  not  psssed  on  the  merits  of  any 
raglstsrsd  with  It." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Commission  does  approve  or  disapprove 
tbe  msnta  at  a  aasnrl^. 

Tha  act  and  tha  govamlng  Commission  were  originally  created 
to  receive  pertinent  fSeta  and  flgursa  from  companlea  who  desire 
rsgMvatlon,  In  aecordance  with  a  certain  preecrlbed  form,  to  Insure 
uniformity  and  to  merdy  accept  the  statements  aa  such,  inasmuch 
as  tha  act  carried  with  It  both  dvil  and  criminal  penalties  In  the 
event  of  mlastatenenta  or  mlsieprsef  ntstlnni  made  by  the  issuer. 

But  the  nnmmlsilnn  has  aet  Itself  up  aa  a  virtual  dictator.  It 
actually  and  unmistakably  mpftaitt^  or  dlsapfvoves  the  merits  of  a 
seeuilty.  daq>lte  Its  contention,  but  doesnt  openly  assume  the  re- 
apenatbUlty.  It  preCara  to  hide  btfilnd  the  maae  of  its  own  rules 
It  prsftts  to  eMTClse  police  powers,  ludSclal  pow>- 


«n.  dtaetpUnary  nowora.  and.  at  the  same  time,  dsdaree  that  it 
doea  *not  wish  to  hinder  legitimate  Industry  and 


enterprise. 

Itsdldne  as  a  tonlo  can  be  helpful  when  needed,  but  tta  oon- 
sMnt  use  can  also  become  fatal. 

American  inltlatlva.  ingenuity,  progress,  and  development  are 
bdng  atlfled  by  tha  autocratle  powera  of  the  Saeuritlas  and  Xz- 
chaags  Oommlalon  and  the  regulations  created  by  the  Securities 
Aetof  iflSS. 

Tbeee  olaetaclee  have  tended  to  paralyse  the  revival  of  the  mining 
liMlusUj  throuftaoiit  the  Katton.  aa  wdl  aa  many  other  branches 
of  indiHttry  tn  thair  promotional  stagea.  In  qplte  of  the  marked 
Tim  m  the  price  of  the  predoia  and  Industrial  metals^  mining 
caama  of  tha  Weal  remain  dormant.  Moaey  that  would  otherwise 
be  flowing  into  tha  dMrtet  la  leafclctad  and  thousands  of  men 
are  idle  that  ordbaarfly  would  be  aiuployed. 

Thk  newer  laDeratlan  of  legislators  do  not  know  western  his- 
tory. When  they  kUl  the  gooee  tfaM  laye  the  g^den  eggs,  they 
Me  kimng  weslMU  progrssa.  Mining  bunt  the  West,  and  it  is 
certainly  unwise  to  restrict  mining  davelapment  through  destmc- 
tlve  laws  Just  becawa  there  are  aUaged  to  be  a  few  unsenqralous 
people  using  tbe  industry  to  fiseee  the  public.  The  district  attor- 
ney haa  the  power  to  stop  any  frand  without  the  paasage  of  any 
more  laws. 

The  Seeorttlea  Act,  Uka  tha  bina-sky  Uws  of  the  varloas  SUtes. 
waa  not  dsmaaded  by  the  wlduwa  and  oiphana  who  had  been 
robbed  at  thaIr  savings  by  riharp  praetloea  of  saleemen.  They  were 
spoMaored  by  tha  Bsttsr  lluslnsss  Buieana.  ttie  National  Chamber 
flf  Oaasmaroa.  and  other  agenetaa  of  the  investment  bankers,  bro- 
ksssL  and  stoA  esnbangea.    All  had  powerful  tobblee  working  in 


every  State  legtslature  until  the  blue-«ky  laws  were  practically 
universal.  They  wanted  a  mcmopoly  on  the  sale  of  securities— 
and  they  got  it.    But  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1S34  proved 

to  be  a  boomerang  for  them.  

No  questloa  about  It.  The  act  Is  costing  the  Oovemment  more 
money  that  could  otherwise  be  utilized  for  constructive  purixiees 
than  the  so-called  saving  to  the  poor  people. 

The  Seeuritlea  Act  of  1933  is  the  most  bureaucratic  legislative 
measure  ever  passed  by  Congress.  It  Is  un-American  and  clear 
out  of  harmony  with  democracy.  Yet  It  was  passed  by  a  Ccmgress 
that  was  mjppo»td  to  be  overwhelmingly  Democratic.  It  makes 
virtual  dictators  out  of  the  Commission,  vrtio  follow  the  reocHn- 
m»nflfttl"n«  of  an  ofllce  force  made  up  largely  of  collegiate  non- 
entltlea.  Men  who  do  not  seem  to  poesess  the  primary  principles 
of  business;  simply  academic  theory.  The  act  should  be  repealed 
and  the  sale  and  distribution  of  securities  regulated  by  a  fixed  law 
j-piKtf^tt  at  day-to-day  changes  to  suit  the  whims  and  f andea  of  a 
chosen  few. 

The  power  given  to  or  assumed  by  the  Commission  to  make  new  < 
rulings  and  to  issue  stop  orders  because  of  a  slight  and  Irrelevant 
technicality  on  the  part  of  the  applicant  Is  most  unjust  and  no 
doubt  unconstitutional.  It  can  easily  destroy  the  foundationa  of 
worthy  companies,  wipe  out  tbe  savings  of  Investors,  and  destroy 
the  integrity  and  reputations  of  responsible  buslneesmen. 

Mines  produce  new  wealth  from  the  ground  and  turn  it  into  the 
neceesltles  and  luxuries  of  life.  They  {urovlde  employment  at  good 
wages  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens.  They  represent  the 
major  Industry  In  many  of  the  States,  distributing  proqienty  that 
benefits  the  entire  Nation. 

Unfair  witning  legislation  benefits  no  one,  does  unttdd  harm  to  a 
basic  Industry,  destroys  pay  rolls,  kills  the  best  local  markets  for 
farm  products,  cxirtails  frel^t  shipments,  and  affects  every  biisl- 
ness  and  Individual  In  a  mining  territory. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  this  act  in  itself  Is  responsible  for  a  large 
percentage  of  xmemployment  at  this  time.  It  Is  destroying  the  very 
purpoees  for  which  It  was  established. 

And  might  I  add  that  the  money  lost  in  fraudulent  mining 
stocks  is  practically  nil  compared  with  the  losses  sustained  In  other 
daases  of  securities.  Yet  mining  Is  locked  upon  with  disfavor  as 
the  most  radical  of  all  enterprises,  as  the  renegade  of  industry, 
when  In  fact  it  Is  the  backbone  of  the  Nation's  progress  and  wealth. 
The  Securities  Act  must  be  changed  to  encoxtrage  rather  than 
hinder  the  development  and  exploitation  of  mining  properties. 
Mining  has  always  stood  upon  its  own  feet.  It  has  solved  its  own 
problems.  Let  it  continue  to  do  so  without  being  penal  land  for  Ita 
aggreeslveness. 

The  eyes  of  the  West — in  fact,  the  entire  cotmtry — are  upon  yoo. 
And  with  it  goes  their  earnest  and  sincere  hope  that  your  efforta 
will  be  crowned  with  much  deserving  success. 

FaAMK  B.  JOBMSSSB. 

m  contrast  to  the  policy  of  our  Government  in  dealing 
with  mining.  I  desire  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  a  dispatch  entitled  "Oovemment  Aid  to 
Mining  in  Canada",  appearing  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
January  31,  which  I  quote  here: 
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BUIU>I]TO  PLAIVNSO  BT   POICXIflON   AHS  PBOVUrCBa 

ToBOMTo,  January  31. — As  in  past  years.  Government  aid  will  be 
given  to  the  development  of  the  Canadian  mining  industry  in  the 
coming  year.  The  chief  assistance  Is  the  sendhig  of  geological 
exploration  parties  into  improved  areas.  Periodic  reports  are  pub- 
lished concerning  the  areas  surveyed. 

The  Dominion  Government  and  the  governments  of  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  Canada's  richest  mineral  Provtncea,  are  most  active  in 
aqdoratlan  work.  Last  year  Ontario  not  cmly  sent  out  12  geologi- 
cal surveys  but  also  gave  assistance  In  the  building  of  roada  to 
remote  wiintTig  districts.  This  year  the  exploration  program  wfll" 
be  carried  out  again.  The  Province  of  Quebec,  which  last  year 
made  the  most  gains  of  any  Province  in  mineral  ixoductlon,  will 
increase  Its  activities  this  year,  especially  in  the  northwestem 
section,  where  rich  gold  discoveries  were  made  last  year. 

*^e  are  going  to  send  out  all  the  exploration  partlee  deemed 
necessary  this  year".  J.  P.  Sutherland.  Deputy  IClnlster  of 
Mlnea  for  Ontario,  announced  this  week.  "A  preliminary  report  Is 
being  prepared  on  the  areas  to  be  surveyed,  and  when  that  la 
completed  we  wlU  sdect  the  personnel  of  the  geological  pwrtiea." 

If  the  Federal  Government  will  cooperate,  new  road-mill<Ung 
programs  in  the  northern  Ontario  mining  areas  wHI  be  carried  out 
this  year,  he  said.  Last  year,  the  Federal  and  Provincial  Govern- 
ments shared  the  cost. 

Additional  British  capital  for  Investment  in  Canadian  mining 
projects  entered  Canada  this  week.  The  announcement  followed 
one  made  last  week  that  Consolidated  Gold  Fields  of  South  Africa 
had  entered  the  Canadian  field.  The  new  money  was  provided  by 
a  London  concern  which  also  has  been  Interested  in  South  African 
gold  mining. 

The  a^ltal  will  be  used  for  the  development  of  20  claims  in 
Foumlere  Township.  Quebec.  Camps  are  being  erected  and  steps 
will  be  taken  to  define  veins  already  exposed,  followed  by  diamond 
drilling  and  shaft  sinking.  The  London  concern  Is  understood  to 
have  bought  200,000  aharsa  of  treasury  stock  at  s  Canadian 
company. 


Mines  reporting  this  week  Included  the  Howe  Sound  Co,  which 
revealed  an  Increase  of  almost  60  percent  in  salea  of  copper  and 
gold  bulUon.  Net  Income  was  ga0S.S20.  equal  to  $1.70  a  shaia. 
in  the  last  quarter  of  1930,  compared  with  $026,240.  or  $1.32  a 
share,  in  the  preceding  quartor.  In  the  same  quarter  of  18&S. 
net  Income  amounted  to  $534,856.  ^^ 

Corresponding  to  the  Increased  scale  of  mni  operaticms.  pro- 
duction of  gold  at  the  McKenale  Red  Lake  gold  mlnea  for  the 
quarter  to  December  31  was  the  hi^^iest  recorded  to  date  by  the 
company.  The  value  of  bullion  produced  and  marketed  amounted 
to  $206,502  agalnat  $174,220  in  the  previous  quarter,  and  $202,780 
in  tbe  June  quarter.  The  value  of  production  for  the  year  1936 
was  $743376.  compared  wlUi  $M^.aa^  for  the  9  F^xynth*  covered 
by  mm  <^)eratlons  in  1935. 

In  addition  to  the  assistance  the  Canadian  Government  is 
giving  its  mining  industry,  as  reported  in  the  foregoing  arti- 
cle, this  Government  is  further  assisting  the  develoixnent  of 
the  mining  industry  by  the  enactment  of  liberal  laws  govern- 
ing the  issuance  and  sale  of  mining  securities  and  by  a  tax 
exemption  on  certain  classes  of  mining  properties  and  mining 
operations.  This  liberal  government  policy  is  attracting  a 
large  volume  of  cairital  from  this  country  and  some  of  our 
best  mining  men  across  the  border  to  engage  in  develoiring 
Canadian  mines.  It  ai^)ears  from  my  personal  observation 
that  a  larger  number  of  new  Canadian  mining  issues  are 
being  dealt  in  on  the  New  York  markets  than  the  new  issues 
of  mining  properties  located  in  our  own  country,  which  is  a 
natural  result  of  the  policies  being  followed  by  the  two  Gov- 
ernments. When  we  realize  the  importance  of  the  utilization 
of  our  own  mineral  wealth  to  the  business  and  general  pros- 
perity of  our  country,  it  appears  ttiat  a  more  constructive 
policy  in  dealing  with  the  develoiMnent  of  the  mining  industry 
must  be  adopted  by  the  Congress  and  by  those  in  charge  of 
the  administration  of  the  department  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 


Additional  Federal  Judgeships 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  H.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  February  8, 1937 


ARTICLE  FROM  NEW  YORK  wsinAT.n  TRIBUNB 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  February  7  relative  to  additional  Federal 
judgeships. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Feb.  7.  1037] 
EtoRT  Bekchss  Now  Emftt  im  Cotnns  RooesvsLT  CrrsD — Coois 
Alkeaot  Havx  Namsd  Halt  or  Judoks  Hs  Asks;  Politics  Dklatid 
Action 

WASRiinrroN,  February  8. — Scamlnatlon  of  the  roster  at  Federal 
Judges  assigned  to  the  circuit  courts  at  appeals  and  the  United 
States  district  courts  In  the  light  of  President  Roosevelt's  plan  toe 
reorganizing  the  Judiciary  rtlsrloeert  today  that  eight  vacancies, 
some  extending  back  a  year  or  longer,  already  existed  on  those 
benches. 

These  vacancies.  It  was  noted,  represented  nearly  half  the  num- 
ber of  younger  Judges  that  could  be  a{^>ointed  to  the  circuit  and 
district  courts  under  the  President's  plan  to  remove  the  asserted 
handicap  of  the  Judiciary  of  "insufflcient  personnel  with  which  to 
meet  a  growing  and  more  complex  business."  Political  compUea- 
tions.  however,  are  generally  blamed  for  the  prolongation  of  many 
of  the  present  vacancies. 

Such  a  situation.  It  was  pointed  out.  had  tied  up  i4>polntments 
for  two  vacancies  in  the  Seventh  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  which 
serves  Dlinols.  Indiana,  and  Wisconsin.  One  of  these  vacancies 
was  caused  by  the  death  on  November  18.  193S,  of  Judge  Louis 
Pitzhenry,  and  the  other  by  the  retirement  on  Uarch  30,  1036,  of 
Judge  Samuel  Alschuler.  InabUlty  of  poUtlcal  factions  In  the 
three  States  to  agree  on  candidates  for  the  vacancies  Is  believed  to 
be  the  cdilef  reason  t(X  the  loi^  dtfay  in  "^'^'"g  tha  new 
appointments. 
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wA]5*^JJ'^f'**^JSf*  ^  **'***^'  *•*«*  persisted  ftom  the  author- 
*■***«*  ^  Jy  »*_<*'  *»  additional  Judge  tor  the  third  clreult. 
saving  Kew  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  XMawars,  ontu  the  piaeent. 
although  the  nomination  of  John  Biggs.  JT..  of  Wilmington  for 
this  post  was  sent  to  the  Senate  last  Wednesday.  Five  vacancies 
exist  in  the  district  judgeships,  one  in  Oregon,  caused  by  death  a 
few  nxmtha  ago,  and  one  ead>  in  Kentucky,  Mlasourl.  Oklahoma, 
and  West  Virginia,  which  were  created  by  rmngiaM  last  June  to 
ease  oongesUon  in  those  Judicial  dtstrlcta. 

The  present  Congress  haa  confirmed  appolnteea  to  two  district 
judgeships.  One  waa  a  successor  to  Judge  Bdwln  R.  HOImca.  of 
Mlsslaslppl.  whose  promotion  to  the  circuit  bench  was  otmArmed 
by  the  Senate  on  March  19.  1938.  after  several  numtha  of  eontro- 
ver^.  In  that  case  tua  President  waited  aim<»t  a  year  to  All  tlw 
vacancy. 

The  situation  of  the  Federal  judgeahlps  in  Wew  York  Is  wall 
known.  To  relieve  congestion  there  Congrsas.  In  the  spring  of 
1935,  created  an  additional  judgeship,  but  the  President  waited  a 
year  to  make  the  appointment — until  Congress  ereatad  two  moiw 
Federal  judgeships  last  sin-ing.  so  that,  as  it  waa  reported  at  tha 
time,  he  could  make  three  appointments  and  equaUy  divide  tbe 
patronage  among  "nunmany  Hall;  Edward  J.  Flynn.  the  Bronx 
leader;  and  Senator  Robot  F.  Wi"*— ~ 


Flood  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  February  8. 1937 


KDITORIAL  FROM  MERIDEN  (CONN.)  RSOORD 


Mr.  MAIXDNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoso  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Meriden  Record  of  February  5,  1937,  with 
reference  to  flood  control. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Meriden  (Conn.)  Record  of  Feb.  S,  1937] 

AITCS  rXOOD-CONTBOL  SCPOKT,  WRATT 

Tto  that  trite  old  duo,  death  and  taxes,  we  might  now  add  floods 
aa  being  with  us  always,  for  somewhere  annually  the  waters  kick 
up  enough  rumpus  to  become  a  nuisance.  If  not  an  actual  menace. 

It  would  seem  in  this  ooxmtry  that  never  befora  haa  the  feal 
significance  of  flood  waters  and  their  potential  powar  to  devastate 
loomed  so  big  on  the  horlaon  as  today. 

The  only  redeeming  f eative  of  the  harrowing  seenes  and  whole- 
sale destruction  wrot^t  In  the  West  has  been  the  magnaniasity 
of  hiunan  nature  and  the  selflessness  of  heroic  men  and  women 
who  have  battled  the  elements  and  won  out  in  an  xmeven  contest. 

While  duly  impressed  with  the  power  of  the  hxwian  race  to 
withstand  such  ondaughta  ui>on  mind  and  body  as  the  floods 
have  made,  every  day  provea  the  necessity  for  a««««wg  mcana  to 
prevent  such  grim  tragedies. 

Up  to  date  one  conclusive  fact  has  been  proved.  The  east  of 
actual  flood  control  win  be  tremendoua.  Nb  longer  ia  It  f  eaaible 
to  think  of  real  prevention  in  ordinary  terma.  This  time  aU 
previous  bounds  have  been  exceeded  and  it  has  been  demoiwtrated 
that  unless  sdenee  can  do  such  a  oonmeiling  Job  as  to  eliminate 
possibilities  as  well  aa  probablUtiea,  flooded  ttrtioBs  batter  ba 
depc^ulated  for  good. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Dr.  Charles  P.  Berkey.  pntfiissui  of  gmiogy 
at  Columbia  University,  says  that  man  can  do  n*^>*«»y  to  prevant 
such  a  flood  aa  that  which  Is  now  occupying  tbe  attttntlon  of  the 
country. 

Dedarlng  that  Nature  is  the  master  and  th^  man  should  not 
"dispute  the  rlght-cf-wsy  of  one  of  Nature's  gtaats",  ha  sa|«  that 
"lack  of  appreciation  of  geological  prnossses  and  fattora  to  taka 
note  of  the  danger  signals  leads  to  one  dlaaslBr  after  aaotlMr, 
year  after  year." 

He  refuses  to  take  stock  In  special  reforsstatloo  leveea  and 
dams  to  do  that  for  wlileh  they  have  no  oompefesnee. 

"Dangerous  bottom  lands  should  not  have  been  oecupled,  oC 
course.  We  know  well  how  they  coma  to  be  and  why  the  stnckssi 
people  return  to  the  same  spot  in  the  vain  hope  that  such  a  visi- 
tation may  never  come  again.  But  the  tUns  must  come  when 
better  plans  win  be  laid.  Helpless  populattona  now  erowded  along 
the  river  bottoms  in  our  great  cities  wUl  be  provided  haMtaUooa 
beyond  the  reach  of  danger.    Citlea  can  ewt  be  rqilanned." 

Undoubtedly  there  is  mndi  truth  in  thess  deductions,  but  how 
far  they  would  be  aooeptaMe  to  people 
bodied  in  the  flooded  area  is  a  questtoa. 
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in  ittmtlnlj  dry  pertods." 

for  9Mf  amt  MM*  vtolcb  bai 

«n  pqrtiif  flii^  for  ttao  pro>- 

timrrtf*^     TlM  aouroe 

Tta*  iroalnc  o«tt  oC  such 

■ad  Mconnto  for 

IIM  TC|Mn.     U  !• 

ta  OoBiioeaeut  opaoc  an  colmlotinna 

m  tb>  mimUua  tfct  it 

any  daftaltt  Uacs  ta  the  wmy  et  real  prrrentloD. 
d-cotwl  ptim  tho  ataloaMBt  of  river  pollution  wiu 
intgcduet  aow  faetora  vhiai  wm  prow'  btnefldal  to  many  parts 
at  tbo  flcate.  brlx«ls«  to  Stv  ffcighmii  added  attractloaa  in  tbe 
vay  of  rarraattnnal  faeflltica. 

Tba  tKBMndooB  eqwaaure  vlilcb  would  attach  to  tbe  abecHate 
rartofatioo  of  rorfao  watcn  to  tbalr  prlattne  purity  undoubtedly 
would  preetode  tbe  poaslblllty  of  (otng  tbe  wb<de  length  In  Ideal 
tramionnauott,  but  fnnngt%   is  pjannert   to  make  a  substantial 

The  rqMfft  gtvea  an  Maa  ot  the  prfea  wliieh  StaUs  must  pay  to 
eomparattTt  aalMy. 


Postnastcr  General  Farlej 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cm 

HON.  JOHN  H.  OVERTON 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mondaw,  FOmutrif  i,  1937 


manoBiAL  fbom  ths  shkxvepobt  (ia.)  tdies 


tba 


* 


Ur.  OVBRTOlf .  Mr.  Prastdent,  I  ask  miantmofng  consent 
to  tUTe  prtnted  In  tbe  Rkcokd  an  editorial  publiaiied  in  the 
Shrtveport  Tbnes  of  Ibunday,  February  4,  1937.  under  the 
mt/Om  "James  Fuley  Hooored." 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
plntad  In  tbe  Raooaa,  aa  foOova: 

fProB  ttM  Bhre report  (La.)  TImea  of  Fteb.  4, 1037] 

jAifBi  WMMXxr  aoaoMP 
the  BsMitc  toy  ■nnaafniriM  vote  oonflrmed  tba  reappolnt- 
it  toy  ttoa  Praatdaat  of  JaaMa  A.  Vtelay  aa  Postmaster  General  ot 
Ualtad  SUtea  dtaarfed  trttrata  waa  paid  to  a  Cabinet  mfomber 
in  tola  acnrtea  to  tba  Pwlrtit  and  tba  people. 

%  tba  wtoola  Sonata  oonstltutca  oOdal 
of  bla  bdib  wortb  aa  a  dttam  and  as  a  statesman 
yj.WUktf  iloo  to  tba  tersftont  tt  naMoaal  aCalia  la  a  dramatic 

V^P^H^p^Bv*       4B  W^B  ^V^^^B^BV  ^Bj^^BBB^^BWb^  uv  l^^^^iHiA  aa^^a  v^Bn^^^^*  ^^v  ^a  a^a^a^^a^a^wai^^B  § 

and  ttosoogb  vIpaKNia  inMaUva  laaotoad  a  aotmnandlng  posttioa  la 
bla  elMaaB  Odd.  Be  than  turned  to  tba  dutlsa  of  fovenuneat.  leg- 
iilalN*  and  ■■iailio.  n»  Matftoo  itnovs  weU  what  tba  driving 
poOTre(bl»etoamBtorlHaeaBBtta«a.    • 

It  waa  Me.  fftarl^y  wte  toaill  llw  umiiMlanrir  fnr  rtoairtanf  Itnnan 
yfiVu  nonlaatlan  In   ina.    Ttaraugb  monttia  of  preeonvantlaB 

—        mvmtl^n  simo^M 
of  tbat  yaar.  tbe 


Be  lets  tbinsa 


talanta.  lir. 
toa  toa- 


GOBvtaetiv  proof  of  Ua  ablltty  as  an  admintstnlor  la  fkmnd  la 
tbe  fact  that  in  tbe  last  r»"*r*«f"  tbe  BepnbUeana  eookl  dJaeorer 
no  flaw  in  tbe  Post  Qfllce  Department.  It  la  signtflcant.  too,  that 
dort^  his  tenure  of  oOce  civil  service  in  the  Pederal  Government 
la  to  see  one  of  its  nkost  nrrtaMr  advaneea. 

We  think  It  welcome  news  that  on  Pebruary  16,  In  Waahtngtwa. 
D.  c,  a  testimonial  dinner  will  be  held,  at  wMcfa  fMenda  of  the 
wtmlnlstiatton  wiU  pay  their  respecto  to  the  Poatnaater  General 
for  bla  aervlee  to  tbe  administration,  tbe  Democratic  Party,  and 
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also.  It  Is  appraprlate  that  on  this  oecaston  tba  single 
wm  be  Mr.  Parley's  chief.  Pranklin  D.  RoosevaK. 

nmiiisslii  General  Plsrley  should  feel,  when  tbe  teatlninnlal  day 
arrives,  that  while  he  has  best  wishes  from  evary  Btate  in  tba 
Union,  nowhere  is  admiration  for  him  stronger  than  It  is  in  tba 
flootbem  states. 

Wafting  wltb  tbe  President  in  rebuilding  tba  Demoeratle  Party 
and  glvbv  It  enduring  strength.  Mr.  Parley  baa  bean  a  mlgfa^ 
laetor  in  bmklng  down  tba  ascendancy  of  Bepubllcanlsm.  tbua 
bringing  to  the  South  an  oppotunity  to  share  in  the  fruits  of 
national  progress. 

Tbe  South  win  not  forget  what  he  has  done,  and  we  are  con- 
fident that  all  wUl  join  with  us  in  wishing  this  great  Democrat 
^j}i^  American  much  happiness  and  even  greater  success  in  tba 
years  ahead. 


Crop-Production  Loans  to  Farmers— H.  R.  1545 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  R.  P.  HILL 

OF  OKLAHOHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  25,  1937 

Mx.  qTT.T.  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  leave  given  me 
to  extend  my  remarks  on  House  Wll  1545,  which  was  passed 
by  the  House  on  Monday,  January  25.  and  which  has  sub- 
sequently  become  law,  I  wish  to  call  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  fact  that  in  my  congressional  district,  as  well  as  many 
others  in  the  drought  area,  it  will  be  only  through  such  an 
act  can  a  heavy  majority  of  the  farmers  make  a  crop  this 
year.  My  only  fear  is  that  we  did  not  make  the  terms  for 
obtaining  the  loans  liberal  enou^  to  tnclude  every  worthy 
farmer  in  need  of  assistance. 

Farmers  of  CMdahoma  have  faced  crop  failures  year  after 
year  for  causes  over  which  they  had  no  controL  In  1936 
they  received  the  hardest  blow  of  all  because  of  the  unprece- 
dented drought,  with  the  result  that  today  my  State  is  not 
only  confronted  with  impoverished  farmers  but  an  actual 
acarcity  of  the  seed  necessary  to  plant  a  new  crop. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Congress  on  its  giving  this  impor- 
tant bill  right-of-way  in  order  that  the  money  could  become 
available  before  the  season  for  planting  arrived.  Too  often 
the  slow  movement  of  Government  business  has  made  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  the  relief  to  become  available  in  time 
to  do  tbe  most  good.  At  best,  the  red  tape  required  to  make 
this  $50,000,000  available  will  cause  too  much  delay.  Not 
having  the  money  in  time  for  sining  planting,  tar  any  cause 
whatsoever,  would  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  bin. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  lyiptng  to  pass  this  legis- 
lation for  a  very  specific  reason.  We  are  trying  to  reduce  the 
rdief  roDs  and  help  our  dtiz^iship  to  become  setf-sunport- 
ing.  Unfortunately,  the  relief  program  has  as  yet  devised 
no  program  that  contributed  very  much  to  advancing  relief 
clients  to  a  point  where  they  beccme  self-duvorting.  Too 
often  It  has  been  the  oi^osite.  We  have  70,000  farm  fami- 
lies In  Oklahoma  in  need  of  financial  help  to  make  a  new 
crop.  If  these  families  produce  a  good  crop  this  year  and 
get  a  fair  price  for  it,  they  win  be  free  of  the  relief  rbUs. 
Ttieref  ore  by  making  these  loans  we  not  mdy  invest  the  Ck>v- 
omment's  money  in  a  worthy  cause  but  make  possible  real 
progress  toward  removing  many  thousands  from  the  relief 
rolh.  with  an  additional  savings  from  that  source. 

Oklahoma  always  has  been  a  good  agricultural  region.  Z 
beUeve  it  is  reaacmable  to  predict  that  vnev^raus  times  wiU 
again  return  to  the  fanners  of  my  State,  lly  faith  in  this 
prediction  is  so  strcmg  that  I  beUeve  it  is  our  duty  to  see 


that  these  worOiy  farmers  continue  to  get  aH  the  Oovem- 
ment  aid  they  need  to  guarantee  them  a  chance  to  again 
become  self-sumxurting  and  independent. 

The  Government  has  been  most  liberal— sometimes  I  fed 
too  liberal— in  Its  expenditure  of  relief  funds.  Money  has 
been  scattered  about  in  large  sums  to  prevent  suffering  and 
to  help  the  unemployed.  While  this  money  has  accom- 
plished the  objective  of  staving  off  suffering  and  starvation, 
it  has  been  of  very  little  real  permanent  help  in  rehabili- 
tating our  citizenship.  Our  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  a 
permanent  dole.  When  we  have  absorbed  aU  the  labor  we 
need  for  a  long-range  and  conservative  program  of  con- 
struction on  a  national  basis,  we  have  gone  as  far  as  we 
should  in  stabilizing  unemployment  from  tbe  permanent 
standpoint.  The  real  solution  hes,  I  believe,  in  devoting  a 
large  portion  of  our  funds  to  programs  that  not  only  meet 
emergency  requirements  but  contribute  directly  and  heavily 
to  rehabilitation  f or  aU  classes  of  the  unemployed.  I  thint- 
the  first  step  in  such  a  j»t)gram  is  putting  agriculture  on  a 
profitable  basis,  and  this  seed  and  feed  loan  biU  is  an 
««CT»tial  part  of  agriculture's  program. 

I  want  an  the  agencies  engaged  in  rehabilitating  the 
fanners  of  America  given  an  the  funds  necessary  to  complete 
their  work.  Even  if  such  a  program  must  be  done  at  a 
sacrifice  of  funds  to  less  permanent  enterprises,  I  feel  the 
sacrifice  is  justified.  The  $50,000,000  provided  for  in  this 
bill  is  a  mere  "drop  in  the  bucket"  compared  to  other  Federal 
relief  expenditures  and  the  permanent  good  that  can  be 
anticipated  therefrom.  For  instance,  before  this  session  of 
Congress  closes  we  wiU  be  caUed  upon  to  make  a  very  large 
appropriation  for  the  construction  of  battleships.  Just  one 
of  these  ships  wiU  cost  as  much  as  this  entire  seed-loan  ap- 
propriation, and  we  all  know  that  in  the  short  space  of  10 
years  or  so  a  battleship  becomes  obsolete  and  the  money  so 
appropriated  is  gone  and  with  no  return  to  the  Government. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  biU  provides  for  an  amount  of  loan 
sufficient  to  care  for  the  needs  of  both  large  and  smaU 
farmers.  I  am  also  pleased  that  the  rate  of  interest  on  the 
loans  is  smaU  and  can  be  eadly  cared  for  by  the  borrowers  at 
a  minimum  of  cost. 

This  legislation  is  Just  and  equitable.  It  reaches  the  forks 
of  the  creeks.  It  is  "grass  root"  legislation.  In  my  State 
annual  income  from  agricultural  products  is  greater  than  the 
many  millions  obtained  from  oil  production,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  being  a  much  more  widely  distributed  income.  Farming 
is  the  basic  industry.  When  its  returns  are  assured,  the 
whole  citizenship  of  the  country  is  boieflted. 


The  "Red  Rider" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  S.  1937 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  biU  now  before  the 
House,  H.  R  148,  has  my  hearty  support,  and  I  shan  vote 
to  repeal  the  so-called  "red  rider",  now  a  part  of  the  law 
affecting  the  school  teachers  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

That  law  is  an  insult  to  the  public-school  teachers  of 
America.  It  brings  into  question  their  loyalty  and  patriot- 
Ism  to  our  country.  As  one  who  has  taught  school  and 
who  has  had  nearly  20  years'  experience  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  pubUc-school  affairs,  I  say  that  the  puUic-schooI 
teachers  of  this  country  are  as  loyal  and  as  patriotic  as  any 
group  of  people  anywhere  in  the  land,  not  excepting  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

llie  so-caDed  "red  rider",  effective  here  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  is  degrading  to  the  school  teachers  in  that  they 
are  compeUed  to  sign  on  the  dotted  line  every  month  or 
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twice  a  month  a  sUtement  to  the  effect  that  they  an  patri- 
ouc  that  they  are  kiyal.  and  that  they  hav«  not  adnwated 
or  Uught  communism.  That  law  endeavors  to  set  up  tba 
principle  that  you  can  have  patriotism  by  compulsion  or 
force.  It  Is  the  very  anuthesis  of  the  principles  upon  which 
our  Government  is  founded.  It  goes  upon  the  principle  that 
communissn  is  not  to  be  made  known,  that  Information  re- 
garding it  is  not  to  be  given  to  the  student  body  of  the 
Nation. 

I  say  let  communism  and  what  it  Is  ba  brought  out  Into 
the  open.  I«t  our  people  become  famUlar  with  It.  and  when 
they  once  understand  that  its  theory,  its  idea,  and  Ita  prin- 
ciple of  government  stands  for  a  godless  nation.  T»nn<k  for 
an  overthrow  of  our  system  of  government  by  foree  and  vio- 
lence, and  stands  for  government  by  force  and  fear,  then  X 
have  no  fear  that  the  people  win  respect,  honor,  and  lova 
the  American  donocracy  more  and  not  less.  When  the  two 
systems  of  government  are  compared,  the  Amertean  system 
win  not  suffer. 

I  would  never  vote  to  place  upon  the  statute  books  a  law 
which  would  compel  the  school  teachers  of  my  district  and 
my  State  to  take  any  other  oath  than  we  are  «^mp>nfi  to 
take  here  in  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  in  order  to  hold 
their  positions  or  Jobs.  I  see  no  objection  to  the  school 
teachov  giving  factual  inf ormatlan  regarding  «^n«rtm^nilim»  or 
any  other  ism  as  long  as  they  do  not  advocate  It  or  urga 
it  to  take  the  place  of  our  American  democracy. 

I  appeal  to  my  coUeagues  to  Join  with  me  in  voting  to 
repeal  this  un-American,  obnoxious,  and  InlqultoiM  measure 
and  to  end  forever  the  idacing  upon  the  statute  books  of 
the  land  any  law  that  smacks  of  Intolerance  of  any  kind. 


Don*t  Promote  What  You  Seek  to  Avoid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  8. 1937 

Mr.  VOORHIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  favor  of  outright 
repeal  of  the  so-called  "red  rider",  and  am  even  opposed 
to  the  McConnack  amendment.  My  reason  is  that  I  am 
convinced  that  legislation  like  this,  by  fooustng  neadleidy 
the  attention  of  the  Nation  upon  communism  contributes 
to  the  growth  of  the  very  thing  it  ostcndbly  attempts  to 
avoid.  I  do  not  know  ot  a  school  district  tn  America 
where  a  public-school  teacher  could  advocate  the  tenets  of 
real  crmimuniCTn  and  hold  his  or  her  Job  for  5  minutes. 

I  believe  our^xiblic  schools  are  the  foundation  stone  of 
American  democratic  government  and  of  our  social  Instttu- 
tions  and  traditions.  I  beUeve  when  we  make  the  «>e^H«**n 
of  those  schools  a  political  f  ootbaU  we  start  a  process  tbe  end 
of  ^^lich  I  hesitate  to  contemplate.  For  my  part  X  have  not 
lost  faith  in  our  teachers  or  our  public  schools.  The  "red 
rider",  either  in  its  original  form  or  in  the  form  of  the 
McCormack  amendment,  which  I  admit  Is  somewhat  leas 
objectionable,  implies  that  the  Congress  has  kMt  that  f  atth. 

Moreover,  we  must  remember  that  every  pubUc-achool 
board  in  America  is  the  controlling  force  over  Its  local  ^^vTi>lg 
If  we  here  prohitrtt  the  teaching  of  communism  aa  m  under- 
stand it.  every  si:hool  board  in  America  can  start  forbidding 
the  teaching  of  communism  as  they  understand  it.  X  can 
imagine  some  of  them  including  public  ownaahip  of  utIUUea 
or  of  electric  power  as  a  phase  of  communism.  Other  sdiool 
boards  may  then  forbid  the  teachtaig  of  fascism  as  some  one 
or  other  understands  that  term.  And  who  Is  to  aay  where 
this  process  wiU  stop? 

I  am  dead  against  communism  and  its  phUosopliy.  X  am 
dead  against  fascism  and  its  philosophy.  X  am  for  tha 
democracy  of  America,  a  free  government  of  the  people,  liiy 


\ 


Sm  gvU  things 


I  prediction  \s  so  stztnig  that  I  believe  it  is  our  duty  to 


IM 


IPPENDDC  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECOBD 
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tb*  peoplt.  ADd  for  tht  people,  lad  Z  know  ttmi  both  die 
Ooaummlfte  od  their  estnno  tad  the  fbedete  on  theln 
Are  todef  eagafed  prtauttUj  la  trjinf  to  create  •  eertohi 
itato  of  oUnd  aeroee  our  oountry.  lech  extrene  group  le 
trjlBC  to  leyceeeBt  to  tfaoee  whom  they  hope  to  tufltimfie 
ail  their  oppaaeate  aa  people  likely  to  vw  aU  manner  of 
methodi  to  bring  about  elrll  confllet  and  ulttmato  dletator- 
•Up.  Theae  estxcme  giwipe  botti  feed  upon  a  ctate  of  mind 
of  fear  and  mspieion.  If  in  our  society  people  generally  fed 
they  ean  truet  the  great  body  of  tbelr  f dlow  dtlaens  to 
earry  on  the  political  and  economic  struggle,  peacefully  and 
aeeording  to  Amorlean  mlea  of  the  game,  then  neither  ex- 
trame  revolutionary  doctrine  can  flourish  to  an  appreciable 
extent  at  alL 

Tb  my  mind,  our  giialeit  danger  lies  m  the  growth  of  the 
very  klDd  of  enspAclon  which  this  "red  rider"  fosters  and 
enoouraees.  The  Oommunists  wish  to  represent  everyone 
UB/k  tai  their  mMll  camp  as  a  Fascist.  Ihe  Fudats  wish  to 
represent  everyone  not  m  their  camp  as  Communists.  Let 
thsae  two  groups  week  their  will  with  us  and  we  win  have 
not  a  dHnoftatlff  Ameika  bat  one  wracked  with  fear  and 
SMpldon.  with  her  people  split  into  two  hostile  groups.  The 
enly  safe  course  is  the  course  of  freedom  of  thought  and  ez- 
pnsdon  for  whidi  America  has  always  stood.  Let  us  sti<A 
to  thak  Let  us  not  be  decdved  mto  action  that  will  pro- 
mole  that  which  we  would  avoid. 


Piropowd  Enlaiyeacst  of  the  Supreme  Court 
EXTENSION  OF  REBIARKS 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Jf ondoy.  Fe>iMiry  8.  t937 


BHTORIAL  BT  WILUAIC  ALLEN  WHTTB 


ICr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Raooao  an  able  and  lUumlnaUng  edito- 
rial bar  Ifr.  William  AUen  White,  editor  of  the  Emporia  Oa- 
aette,  with  respect  to  the  Presidentis  proposal  to  increase  the 
meoedMnhip  of  the  United  Statm  Supreme  Court. 

There  bdng  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Baooaa.  aa  foQows: 

IFicm  th«  amperla  Oaaette  o(  Mb.  e.  1997] 


i 


AditHtly  Frealdeut  BooieveK  to  fopuriiig  to  pack  the  Bupreuie 
Ooarl  AaO  >w— ■  ha  to  edrott  and  noft  fofmilght.  ht  arouses 
trmattng  iMirkw.  probably  naadtoa.  about  bto  ulttmate  Intan- 
tkmm  aa  tba  toadar  tt  tato  party  «nd  tba  bead  of  Us  Oovcnunent^ 
9ar  bto  plan  to  pack  the  Oourt  did  xnt  spring  ftill  paaopUed  from 
Ma  bnUB  m  m*  laat  lav  ipselca  cr  tbc  last  S  moama.  Bat  Aaaitii« 
tbe  dBBBoesMlD  pnoaaa  of  opi  ttsraartoD.  tbe  rroairteiit  ivvsalad  to 
tbs  auiBia,au  paopla  to  «ia  Jong  fampalgn  no  inkling  of  tbto  plan. 
In  fact,  tlina  and  again  dortng  ttaa  campaign  be  waa  diai^ged  wltb 
oaetly  what  be  to  doing.  Bto  sOsnee  then  In  tbto  momlnff's  tto^t 
Bm  s  Itttlii  iws  ilisn  lilni  m  ii  ^^ 

Laat  taU  bf»  mat  tbe  ohaige  tbat  be  waa  to'li^  to  beocane  an  un- 
ooMtttuttanal  leader  by  berittng  me  wkked  mooofxdlsts,  tbe  flnan- 
clal  manlpalatocs  vtaoae  poven  mould  be  properly  cUpjptA  and  wbo 

iMmM  be  petaenally  punbatad.    But  erbOe  o^teg  agalnat 

onwtoato  injatlsls"  be  vooM  seem  to  bars  barboied  aubeon- 

A  aavaB-davU  biai  to  biirinfitB  a&  unoonstltutkiiial  royalist 

TUa  oountry  can  take  care  of  tboae  imo  break  tbe  lavs 
ta  blgb  plaeea.  Tbat^  compaiaMrely  eaay.  Bat  tboae  wbo  eoom 
ttoa ardaily inaiiMiiof  itoairifiaiy. tboae leartti  wbo bf  InatmeUvo 
ludbaiUuu  eUp  aronatf  oar  towa  and  annul  tbe  baste  Imiihrstlnns 
of  Amsrtcan  damocracy.  tbay  beeooae  a  menaoe  mora  deadly  tban 
tbe  ewmnmto  nvmltoto  wbcan  Boosevelt  denounoesw  In  a  world 
tf»1tonglng  dsaaocracy.  In  a  day  wb«n  tyraafta 
goguee  crying  oat  against  predUory  wealtb  bava 
dwtocratle  tnalttatlona,  mto  eoart  BMasaga  a<  tba  PnaldaBt'a 
strangely  Oka  tbe  flxat  loooilng  American  symptom  of  dancer. 
It  to  not  wbaa  tbe  PreaMent  to  dol^t.    Itatofbto 

aoond.    At  baaa  bto  moot  draatia  pnaoaal  to  at 

But  tba  potoi  to  tbto  draaUo  propoaal  baa  bad  no  ddaato 


before  tbe  peopto.    Moreover,  by  bto  power  over  OeagvMS  tbe  FrssI* 
daot  will  deny  free  debate  tfaere. 

Xt  may  be  wise  to  pack  tbe  Supreme  Court.  Neoeaaary  ecooomM' 
ebaage  and  social  growth  most  not  be  ebokad  by  tbe  judtotary. 
•  Bat  bow  shaU  tbe  judiciary  be  ohecked?  Ilito  to  a  aerlotts  ouastlon. 
Wbooa  wisdom  baa  tbe  President  oocMulted?  Bare  to  a  vital  stm 
down  a  new  path  amounting  to  a  constitutional  ebange.  We 
Sboald  not  go  dancing  dlsBllr  down  there  oremlgbt.  Change 
eboald  come  In  a  democracy  otuy  after  a  considered,  organtoed.  in- 
telligent movement  o/  the  whole  people,  no  eoMTgenoy  juatlflee 
haste  where  liberties  may  be  curtailed.  Patlenoe  to  a  baalc  virtue 
in  any  democracy. 

Svery  change  of  public  opinion  should  be  definitely  reflected  In  • 
growing  coQTlctlon  of  Congrcm.  and  finally  by  logidatlon  farmed 
after  amendment  and  debate.  But  tbto  morning  we  wake  up  and 
read  a  Presidential  ukase.  Surely  tbe  executive  branch  of  the 
Oovemment  should  not  take  full  charge  of  the  Judicial  branch  at 
tbe  Oovemment  between  bay  and  graas.  Surely  In  tbe  long  cam- 
paign last  year  we  ehould  have  had  some  warning  of  tbto  speclflo 
change  which  will  affect  our  Oovemment  eo  profoundly.  Surely 
Ifr.  Roooevelfs  mandate  from  tbe  people  was  to  function  as  the 
President,  not  i^  "Der  Puebrer." 

Tbto  Presidential  adroitness,  tbto  uncanny  capacity  to  avoid  tbe 
direct  Joining  oi  Issues  in  full.  fair,  and  free  debate,  thto  seemingly 
Instinctive  lack  of  candor,  this  wnlUng  assumption  of  courage 
while  avoiding  all  danger,  this  elaborate  stage  ptey  to  Itotter  the 
people  by  a  simulation  of  frankness  white  denying  Americans  their 
democratic  rights  of  dlBcusBlon  by  suave  avoidance — these  traits 
are  not  the  traits  of  a  democratic  leader.  Theee  are  tricks  which 
have  been  played  In  the  new  game  wherein  other  peoples  have  loot 
tbmtr  democratic  llbertlea  m  other  landa. 

How  long  will  the  people  be  footodf 


Use  of  Electric  Eye  by  Civil  Service  Commission 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  CONNERY,  JR. 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  9.  1937 


LBTTEBS  PBOM  HARRY  B.  MITCHELL.    FRESIDSNT.   UNTHED 
STATES    CIVIL    SERVICS    COMMISSIC»V 


M:r.  CONNERY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
raj  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  letters: 

UNirao  Statks  Civn.  Ssavxcx  ComasaioN, 

WashiTigton,  D.  C,  February  5,  1937. 
Hon.  Whjliam  p.  Oonhcbt,  Jr.. 

Bouse  of  Xepresentttttvea. 
Dbar  Mk.  Coknkbt:  I  have  tried  several  times  to  get  you  by 
telephone  in  regard  to  certain  statements  you  made  recently  con- 
cerning the  Commission  on  the  floor  of  the  HOuse.  For  your 
Information  In  this  connection,  I  am  enclosing  herewith  copy  of 
a  letter  which  I  have  written  to  Congressman  Woooaxnc. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Habbt  B.  ICrxcHSLL.  President. 

FteKUAtT  5.  1937. 
Hon.  CurroR  A.  Woodbum,  M.  C. 

Hotue  o/  RepretentaHvea. 

ICr  Dbab  JvTtGE:  In  response  to  your  requeet  aa  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  having  charge 
of  appropriations  for  the  Civil  Service  Omnmtoslon.  I  am  writing 
you  In  connection  wltb  certain  statements  made  by  Refffeeentatlve 
Cowmar.  which  appear  in  the  Cotretasanmsi.  Bbcoid. 

According  to  Mr.  Conmxbt,  someone  told  him  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commlaslon  was  about  to  ixxitall  an  electrh>-eye  t"afblPft 
to  rate  papers,  and  that  as  a  result  of  «"'*«»"«"g  thto  rn«f.hi«^ 
ISO  persons  would  lose  their  positions.  I  dont  know  who  made 
these  statements  to  Congressman  CoNmar,  but  apparently  who- 
ever It  was  has  a  vivid  imagination.  Tliere  to  no  truth  in  either 
statement.  Tbe  Civil  Service  Commlasiim  has  no  plans  for  the 
Installation  of  an  electric-eye  machine:  and  it  to  going  to  need 
every  employee  that  it  can  get  for  the  money  It  has  to  do  the 
work  that  to  i^Ied  up  in  its  <^ce. 

Some  S  years  ago,  the  Commission  asked  for  tSS/MO  for  tbe 
devel<^m»ent  <a  a  machine  which  Dr.  CBourke  of  our  Rffffftarrh 
Division  had  worked  out.  Congress  appropriated  tbe  money  but 
the  General  Aeooontlng  Offloe  found  the  language  of  the  law 
would  not  permit  ito  expenditure  as  planned.  Tbe  following 
year  your  committee  refused  to  review  the  aniropnatian,  and 
tbat  ended  the  matter.  Bven  if  the  ttMu»h<nft  had  been  Installed, 
there  would  have  been  plenty  for  all  employees  to  do  In  catching 
up  with  the  Oommtoslon's  work. 
Sincerely  youn^ 

Bmmxt  B.  Mxzckkll.  Presldcitf. 


iAMuvcuea  w  siga  on  me  aoiiea  une  every  montn  or  j  oemocracy  ci  America^  a  iree  govemment  of  the  people,  by 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CX)NGRESSIONAL  RECX)RD 


Changed  in  Federal  Court 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  D.  McFARLANE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  9, 1937 


RADIO  ADDRBSS  OF  HOK.  MAURY  MAVERICK.  OF  TIXA8 

Mr.  McFARLANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  5  the  Presi- 
dent sent  a  special  message  to  Congress  recommending  cer- 
tain changes  in  our  court  procedure.  Today  the  Republican 
Legislatures  of  the  States  of  Maine  and  Connecticut  and  the 
Texas  Senate  adopted  resolutions  urging  their  delegations  in 
Congress  to  oppose  the  President's  recommendati(Hi8  on 
changes  In  court  procedure. 

The  last  national  election  which  gave  the  President  a 
majority  of  more  than  11,000,000  votes  and  46  of  the  48 
States  changed  the  slogan  for  Maine  and  the  Nation  to 
"As  Maine  goes  so  goes  Vermont",  and  now  we  have  added 
to  that  slogan  Connecticut  and  the  Texas  Senate.    With 
Ttexas  one  of  the  five  States  having  no  regulatory  commis- 
sion to  adequately  deal  with  regulation  of  the  utility  rates 
because  of  lack  of  proper  legislation  costs  the  consumers  of 
utility  services  many  millions  of  dollars  in  excess  of  a  fair 
price  for  the  different  services  rendered,  with  millions  of 
dollars  of  delinquent  taxes  uncollected  and  no  adequate 
effort  made  to  collect  them,  with  a  tremendous  deficit  and 
taxes  becoming  more  burdensome,  and  a  sales  tax  being 
advocated  to  tax  the  poor  to  pay  it,  with  a  recent  tre- 
mendous cut  in  the  pensions  of  the  aged,  with  nothing  being 
done  to  enact  the  child-labor  amendment,  and  little  effort 
being  made  to  remedy  this  and  many  other  pressing  prob- 
lems pending  before  the  senate,  it  seems  to  me  that  they 
would  do  well  to  mind  their  own  business  and  allow  us  to  do 
likewise. 

My  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  Hon.  Maust 
Maverick,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  NaUcnal  Broadcast- 
ing Co..  expressed  his  views  in  reply  to  those  of  the  Tfexas 
Senate  and  tbe  Senate  of  Maine  on  this  question  this 
afternoon,  and  under  permission  given  me  I  desire  to  insert 
the  following: 


ADDuaa  or  Mavsuck  Ovxb  N.  B.  O.  FtanrAKT  9,  1837 
Friends  and  f enow  Americana.  Lawyers,  towyera.  lawyers!  Thaf* 
what  we  have  been  listening  to.  I  have  Just  heard  over  the  radio 
from  down  InTexas.  from  one  of  the  State  senators,  who,  in  crlU- 
cMng  the  President's  recommendations  on  Federal  court  mo- 
ceduTB.  said:  "1  dont  think  it  expresses  the  opinion  of  the  del 
mocracy  of  Texas."  I  think  It  does.  And  he  mys:  "The  acOonai 
the  President  is  unprw»dented."  WeU.  It's  not  unprecedented  and 
It  Is  not  unconstitutional.  No  one  has  attacked  the  constttutlon- 
allty  of  It.    It  Is  perfectly  oonstltutlonaL 

I^t's  review  some  of  the  acts  of  Congreas  the  Stnireme  Court  has 
dec^red  Invalid.  In  the  past  4>oa?8  it  has  iSSed  out  thi 
tff'^^'S^  Adjustaient  Act,  the  N^R.  A.,  the  RsSvSfRLtSSnSf 
Act,  the  Municipal  Bankruptcy  Act.  minimum  wages  and  maximum 
nours.  According  to  Its  recent  opinions,  it  will  probably  knock  out 
social  security,  old-age  penslona,  relief  to  the  imonployed.  labor 
legislation,  and  soU  conservation.  And  even  this:  It  knocks  out 
laws  that  benefit  the  States,  as  It  knocked  out  the  New  York 
Minimum  Wage  Act  and  also  acts  of  the  various  commissions  of 

™^^'  ^^  "*®  regulation  of  light,  oU.  gaa,  and  railway 
.  commissions. 

THS  UiWTTaa'  VmWPOXMT  AMD  THE  AMaaiCAW  raopui 

AQother  SUte  senator  says  that  the  Supreme  Court  U  weU  up 
wiin  Its  work.  But  the  American  people  are  not  weU  up  with 
their  work,  and  he  spoke  from  the  lawyers'  viewpoint.  I  am  not 
speaking  from  the  lawyers'  viewpoint.  I  am  taiHTMr  from  the 
viewpoint  of  an  American  cltlaen  who  has  to  serve  the  American 
people. 

Now,  this  other  seiutor  says  that  the  "means"  used  were  wrong 
What  does  he  mean?  It  Is  oonsUtutlonal,  and  if  he  and  otibv 
Uberty  Leaguers  want  to  change  tbe  ConsUtutlon.  let  them  aeA 
an  amendment. 

Another  gentleman  down  In  Texaa.  Mr.  Hooper,  just  said  over 
the  radio:  "I  am  a  patriotic  cltlaen  and  am  unalterably  opnoaed 
to  the  program  at  tba  Prealdent."    Wall.  I  am  a  patnotte  cttlara. 
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^  'i.!Si2^JlJ  JF*,^^^  ^"^  '^  *^««  •«*  ««WU  that 
E^^*ffi2S  fl  If**  ■"?*»•  CovTt.  80  do  I.  AiSl  want 
SaTiSSJS^Sii..      '      '  ~«  them  to  prot«^  tb.  rlgMs  of 

Thtojratleman  says  tbat  we  ean  aooomplUh  aU  of  the  rafonm 
S.^Si2S*".r*'-,^  institutions.    Tfct  reoommendatioas  of 
ine  Pfwidant  are  within   our  own   Institutions.    We  have  not 
dtvlated  an  ineb  from  our  institutions. 
unmucAw  ooxmktivut  unaLAVoa  uem  ovxa  *>nvAnr  jvancs 

nan  a  Rapubllean  gentleman  from  OonnaeUeut— be  almoot 
sobbed  over  the  radio.,  He  said  that  the  Supreme  Court  was  a 
temple  of  "private"  Justice.    Oh,  poaslbly  so;  btit  we  need  "public' 

l^^^SL  *5?  ?•  **°°'*  •*"*  ^  '**«•*  **»»«  ^  Booaevelt  was  Elected 
In  ina,  tbat  many  acU  of  Congreas  approved  by  blm  were  de- 
dared  UDOonatltutlonal.  and  after  aU  the  BMi&Uoan  a^  Old 
Guard  denunciation  of  him  for  sponsoring  thoaa  Uws  and  savms 
Sf.TSS!?'  °>°^ot  them,  he  was  reelected  overwhelmlngty,  and 
the  people  want  hu  vlewa  oarrled  out.  "' 

Then  someone  said  ■'^ni^hlnf  about  Thflowi  JMacaon— quotad 
at  Ijmgtb  on  him.  Dont  you  Forget  tbat  thla  Oourt  imspaekad 
on  mimas  Jefferson  and  he  denounced  Chief  Justice  MarshaU  and 
S"aS£SS£°!f     ^  "»•  ~  "^  *'«'*«nr  V.  Madison  be  paw 

1^  nttn  from  Mabie  said  we  sbould  have  aportsmanohlp.  I 
want  to  know,  is  it  sportsmanship  to  let  the  American  people  go 

22lS!  JSL**"*?**^  if '^  ^«  *^  '^°^  *o  «»»"•  vrtS^Dtbw 
peopled  Uvea.    He  spoke  ot  sabotage.    It  ssems  to  me  tbat  the 

"'••J*  tba  American  people  are  being  sabotaged.    I  think  the 

Amertcan  Bar  Association  has  got  Into  this  play  somewhere. 


raxB  T. 


BDBDDf  OST 


And  80  far  as  Texas  is  concerned.  I  want  it  understood  I  doat 
consider  myself  bound  by  the  Senate  at  Texas,  even  If  their  action 

J*  *?f*^*]^  *?  *?^«-  *«*y»»«  «  the  Senate  of  Ttexas  will  get  down 
to  attoidlng  to  tbelr  own  buslnsaa,  and  will  take  the  leaponslblUtT 
of  passing  a  good  utilities  law  for  tbat  SUte.  and  taketbeonah- 
ing  burden  of  taxation  off  the  backs  of  tbe  people  of  Tbxaai  thev 
would  accomplish  more.  ^^       ' 

Permit  me  to  warn  the  people  of  Ttexas  and  tbe  Dblted  States* 
Dont  let  a  lot  of  corporation  lawyers  lead  you  araond  by  tba  wm 
It  is  the  same  outfit  fighting  tbe  President  tbat  ha  Uckad  In  No- 
vember. They  couldnt  lick  him  with  tbe  peonla.  ao  tbov  are  a***"^ 
to  try  to  lick  him  with  the  Sufneme  OourtT  ^^ 

Ttie  only  thing  the  Prealdent  propoasa  Is  tbat  Tinlgea  may  retire 
on  full  pay  at  70  or  stay  on  tbe  Supreme  Ooutt  and  have  addi- 
tional Judges  appointed.  Why  not  have  new  bloodt  If  tbe  old 
Judgea  retire  on  a  pension,  the  Court  wlU  not  go  beyond  8  mem- 
bers; and  If  they  dont  retire,  there  will  be  up  to  IS. 
JVBGB  iKXKvs  xw  ■mBBoarr.  too 

Nobody  can  say  there  is  anything  wrong  about  rvtinng  Judges 
at  70,  slnoe  Justice  McBeynoUa  and  fcrmv  Oilef  JuiSoe  Tteft 
both  said  tbat  when  they  rmttk  tbe  age  of  ID  tbay  should  nt  off 
the  bench.  And  tba  Chief  JuaUoe  aaya  tbe  same  thine  oSv  ba^ 
puts  It  at  75.  ^^       '  ^' 

Slnee  tbe  Ttexaa  Senate  somIs  me  a  measafe.  I  want  to  sand 
them  a  mesaage.  One  of  them  said  It  would  be  "dlie  dlaaat«  "  I 
think  It  would  be  dire  disaster  unless  we  carried  out  tbe  mandate 
of  tbe  peofde. 


FATOaS,  BOW  ABOUT  CHUA  LABQBt 

Another  thing  I  would  ilka  to  tell  the  Senate  of  Ttexas-  What 
about  their  paaslng  thla  cblld-bibor  amendmanty  Z  dont  ti»H»ar 
the  peo|^  of  Ttexaa  will  like  It  very  much  If  yoa  join  up  wltb 
Hoover  and  Maine.  Up  to  now  tbe  alogan  baa  bean.  "As  **««rt  coeo 
so  goes  Vermont  and  Hoover."  What  are  yoa  boya  trying  to  do- 
change  tbat  alogan  to.  "As  Maine  goee  ao  goas  tbe  Ttexaa  Sanate 
and  Mr.  Hoover"?  ^^  »«»»•• 

I  cant  believe  you  boya  are  on  the  right  track.  We  have 
already  bad  two  etocttona.  one  In  19S2  and  one  in  18S6.  I  am 
mighty  glad  the  Ttexaa  HOuae  dldnt  fan  ta  Una  with  tbelr  oppoal- 
tlon  to  thla  bin.  I  believe  public  opinion  la  for  It,  and  I  want 
to  tell  tbe  people  of  Texaa  tbat  we  are  going  to  do  oar  duty  here 
In  Washington,  and  I  hope  that  the  people  wOl  rlM  up  and  <«<i»m>«^ 
that  they  have  justice. 


Redprocal-Trade  A^reementB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CAUFORMIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  9, 1937 

Mr.  VOORHIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  m^^wtgn  of  redp- 
rocal-trsde  figreements  we  have  once  again  been  coof  rooted 
with  tbe  oft-repeated  Republican  complaint  tbat  '^Congrea 
is  giving  away  its  leglsiattve  prerogaUves  to  aa  administra- 
tive department.'' 


^■: 


h 


i 


But  ttM  polni  U  tills 
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What  is  the  troth  about  the  matter?  Has  Congress  reaUy 
glren  away  leglsIaUve  powers?  Bas  it  done  so  without  good 
zeaaoQ?  Has  it  permanently  shorn  itself  of  power  in  favor 
of  the  Eiecutive?  I  believe  the  answer  to  all  these  questions 
li  "no";  and  that  an  accurate  analysis  of  congressional 
action  in  these  regards  reveals  that  at  the  bottom  they  may 
be  said  to  spring  from  a  healttiy  willingness  to  meet  new 
and  unprecedented  conditicKis  in  the  best  available  way. 

MATUMAL  WMBOVmcaB  IMPLXTIB 

Tbe  fact  is,  of  course,  that  there  was  a  time  in  American 
history  when  men  were  few  and  natural  resources  abundant, 
and  whm  each  man.  therefore,  could,  by  the  exercise  of  am- 
bition, ingenuity,  and  hard  woric.  scdve  reasonably  wen  his 
own  economic  problem.  Today,  however,  this  is.  by  and 
^MTge^  no  longer  true.  The  economically  powerful  tend  to 
become  even  more  powerfuL  And  miUhons  of  perfectly  good, 
ambitious,  hard-working  citizens  who  are  «wmrt^<rf>Hy  de- 
pendent upon  these  few  owners  of  large  productive  proper- 
ties tend  to  become  ever  more  and  more  dependent  upon  the 
good  ofBces  of  their  government  for  such  security  as  they 
may  be  aide  to  obtain.  Moreover,  our  natural  resources  are 
at  the  point,  if  not  of  complete  exhaustion,  at  least  of  seri- 
ous depletion;  and  the  assertion  of  the  public  Interest  in 
their  conservation  and.  when  possiUe.  reidenishment  is  ab- 
solutely enentiaL 

These  two  facts.  (1)  of  economic  dependence  on  the  part 
<tf  •  aaoJortty  of  the  population  and  (2)  <a  depletion  of 
o*tora*  Tttmacn,  account  largely  tpr  the  necessity  today  of 
Increased  governmental  activity,  increased  governmental 
eflBdency.  and  increased  governmental  ftedbility  if  our  de- 
mocracy is  to  successfully  meet  the  very  real  diallenge  which 
confronts  tt. 

And  80  the  Congress,  in  whldi  there  sits  a  large  majority 
of  both  Bouses  who  have  large  faith  in  the  integrity  and 
^ffi^  of  our  pneent  Bxecnttve  has,  as  it  seems  to  me,  wisely 
diosen  to  assign  broad  policy  for  the  executive  departments 
to  follow  and  then  given  an  increased  discretion  to  the 
executive  departments  in  determining  Just  how  that  broad 
poUcy  can  best  be  carried  out. 

Oar  aim  diould  he  atnsle--efBdent  and  effective  govern- 
">«n*  tomeet  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
W«e  Congress  to  pennanently  sign  away  some  of  Its  powers 
that  would  be  a  different  thing.  But  for  Congress  to  say  in 
efTeet:  ••For  a  stipulated  length  of  time  we  instruct  the 
y^  Department  to  manage  America's  foreign  trade  In  a 
etftaln  manner",  seems  to  me  no  more  a  surrender  of  i»e- 
roffktive  than  It  would  be  for  the  board  of  dtreetors  of  a 
eorpontioa  to  give  a  trusted  genual  manager  instructims 
aa  to  ohjeetivea  to  be  reached  and  general  methods  to  be 
uaed  and  th«i  leave  to  that  manager  the  working  out  of 
the  detaOi  of  the  Job. 

moKVAcxa 
Certain  facte  regarding  our  foreign  trade  are  rather  obvl- 
2IT'  ^^?"^  ^""^  ^  ^'■■^  America  has  and  wishes  to  maln- 
lata  a  feiglMr  price  level  and  higher  wage  standards  than 
«8t  hi  any  other  natton.  it  Is  necessary  for  us  to  protect 
by  Import  taxes  our  established  hidustries  against  the  com- 
p^tlon  of  goods  manufactured  or  produced  under  condi- 
tions of  sweated,  underpaid,  and  ofetwmked  labor.  More- 
ovor.  many  of  us  would  like  to  see  our  Nation  as  nearly  sclf- 
oootatned  as  abe  can  be.  Ttoere  are  many  reasons  for  this. 
But  ajl  of  us  know^-and  this  is  the  second  gieat  fact-that 
^Boka  cannot  and  should  not  be  altogether  self-contained. 
we  know  that  sooie  trade  is  necgaaary  and  ii^fhvtM^  The 
SSSitSh^  ^V^K  *°^  «««  ^»st  ocperlence  that  a 
S^^i^iL***  **^  "***  «»^  *»  not  bMeflt  but  is  posi- 
ttyalyhamrul  to  the  great  majority  of  our  wage  eamen 


i 
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f»«J«atodUBtUB»  and  agricutture  can  be  prosperous  and 

ABMilatt  mamiCactamB  win  not  be  able  to  add  imA.iy  t© 
the  ptee  of  goods  and  pile  up  surphis  capita]  accumulation 


to  the  net  detriment  of  the  country  as  a  vrtiole.  R  is  equally 
possible  for  us  to  protect  our  established  industries  from 
unfair  foreign  competitton  and  at  the  same  time  to  develop 
our  import  and  export  trade. 

But  none  of  these  things  can  be  done  by  hit  or  miss 
methods.  And  certainly  all  of  them  cannot  possibly  be  done 
at  once  without  the  most  careful  and  scientific  methods  being 
used.  This  is  the  reason  then  for  using  the  method  of  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  in  place  of  the  old  method  of 
fixing  tariff  rates  on  a  logrolling  basis  In  Congress  itself. 

For  my  part,  I  am  not  afraid  that  Secretary  Hull  or  his 
State  Department  are  going  to  let  down  the  bars  to  goods 
produced  in  sweatshops  in  foreign  lands. 

rnVKLOFOta   GOOD   WILL 

For  my  part,  I  am  glad  that  Secretary  Hull  and  his  aides 
win  attempt  to  pnxnote  international  good  win  in  the  great 
realm  of  possible  increased  trade  where  this  danger  is  not 
present.  Especially  am  I  glad  that  one  result  of  the  reciprocal 
trade-agreonent  policy  has  been  a  vast  improvement  in  our 
relationships  with  Latin  America,  I  should  »h<»K  some  of 
the  professed  opponents  of  the  trade-agreement  policy  would 
see  the  economic  importance  of  this.  For  shears  there  has 
existed  the  possibility  of  a  great  export  trade  to  South 
America,  most  of  which  Europe  has  gotten  instead  of  our- 
selves.   International  good  will  is  a  thing  not  easily  obtained. 

It  has  been  suggested  here— or  at  least  implied— that  It 
is  somehow  a  bad  tiling  fco-  the  Secretary  <rf  State  to  be  too 
interested  in  promoting  international  good  will.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  that  is  Ills  »aln  Job.  And  I  think  he  is  to  be 
commended  and  not  criticized  for  recognizing  it  as  such. 

DiriMlTB  BSmriTB  AND  BXJOOMSeTED  IltPmOVnCSRTS 

No  one  pretends  that  the  reciprocal  trade-agreement  jdan 
has  worked  out  perfectly  or  that  there  are  not  partieular 
spots  in  some  of  the  treaties  which  are  bad.  indeed,  I  my- 
self am  deeply  interested  in  the  possibility  of  a  better  pro- 
tection against  the  importation  of  Cuban  avocados.  But, 
by  and  large,  I  feel  sure  oin*  country  is  better  off  actually  and 
relatively  and  that  a  part  of  tills  is  due  to  the  c(mtrolled 
trade  increase  made  possible  by  the  treaties.  My  own  south- 
em  California  citrus  growers  have  benefited,  and  for  that  I 
am  naturally  thankful. 

NcvMtheless,  I  believe  two  prinefples  should  be  carefully 
adhered  to  by  the  State  Department  in  the  negotiation  of 
these  treaties  and  I  wish  to  state  those  principles  here.  The 
first  of  these  is  that  no  treaty  should  be  concluded  without 
full  notice  being  given  and  opportunity  for  full  hearings  pro- 
vided for  all  American  producing  groups  which  may  be 
affected.  The  second  of  these  principles  is  that  ao  long  aa 
any  limitation  by  whatever  method  is  being  placed  on  the 
production  of  an  American  agricultural  product  no  provisioQ 
should  be  made  under  a  treaty  which  would  encourage  its 
importation. 

TRS    nCFOITAMT    OUTUOm 

Another  fallacy  that  has  been  presented  over  and  over 
from  the  Republican  side  is  this:  It  has  apparently  been  as- 
sumed that  people  can  eat  money  and  that  tiierefore  an 
excess  of  exports  over  imports  win  inevltaUy  benefit  the 
country.  I  know  of  no  other  way  to  explahi  the  terrible 
fear  of  imports  as  such  which  exists  among  the  minority 
Members.  Now,  a  few  people  in  a  given  nation  might  have 
an  the  money  in  the  world  and  stm  its  common  foDc  might 
Uve  a  very  poor  and  meager  life.  That  happened  ooce  in 
ancient  Rome.  The  thing  that  is  hnportant  is  not  how 
much  money  we  have,  but  how  much  we  can  buy  with  it, 
and  how  well  what  we  do  buy  with  It  Is  distributed  among 
aU  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  the  "home  market"  and  been 
^that  a  high  tariff  would  give  us  a  good  home  market, 
wen,  an  I  know  is  that  it  never  has  done  so  effectively  over 
any  long  period  of  time.  For  what  has  ahvays  happened 
has  been  that  the  benefits  of  too  high  a  tariff  have  been 
mefy  appropriated  by  a  few  people  in  the  f onn  of  excess 
profits  made  poesiUe  by  monopoly  prieea  whKAi  have  at 
omea  risen  out  of  aU  proportion  to  the  buying  power  of  the 
people  (whatever  theh:  money  wages  may  have  been)  and 
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the  result  has  been  coUapoe.    That  was  true  in  1929. 
was  true  on  many  occasions  before  that. 


It 


The  way,  gentlemen,  to  develop  and  keep  a  home  ma^et 
is  to  increase  the  percentage  of  total  available  buying  power 
vrtiich  goes  to  the  farmers,  the  wage  earners,  the  unem- 
ployed, the  aged,  and  the  disabled  veterans  of  war  or  indus- 
try In  this  Nation.  Our  trouble  has  been  that  our  home 
market  has  not  absorbed  our  goods  and  kept  our  farms  and 
factories  running,  and  tliat  we  have  not  had  effective  ma- 
chinery to  keep  up  the  standards  of  Uving  and  the  buying 
power  of  those  who.  through  the  years,  have  been  aUowed  to 
become  the  victims  of  artificially  high  prices,  raised  behind 
tariff  walls. 

TRB  TASK  ARKAO 

Our  task  is  to  estabUsh  general  prosperity.  Trade  can 
help.  For  example,  an  increase  in  trade  wiU  make  possible 
a  reduction  of  transportation  costs.  It  win  make  possible 
the  end  of  the  shipping  subsidy.  It  wiU  make  possible  lower 
railroad  rates.  The  beneficial  effect  of  this  upon  our  farmers 
should  be  obvious.  It  is  up  to  us  to  see  to  It  that  with 
increased  trade  these  transportation  costs  do  come  down. 
But  our  main  Job  lies  along  the  line  of  legislation  to  keep' 
wages  up  by  establishing  fair  minimum-wage  standards 
below  which  wages  wiU  not  be  aUowed  to  fan.  Our  main  Job 
is  to  have  the  courage  to  maintain  decent,  self-respecting, 
useful,  productive  employment  for  othervinse  unemployed  and 
penniless  people.  Our  main  Job  is  to  enable  our  farmers  to 
receive  their  fair  percentage  of  what  the  consumer  pays  for 
his  products.  Our  main  job  is  to  extend  and  Uberalize  the 
benefits  of  our  social  security  system.  Our  main  Job  is  to 
see  to  it  that  no  veteran  disaUed  in  the  service  of  his 
country  is  in  want. 


icrrHOD 

A  hard  Job,  you  say.  Yes;  but  it  is  the  only  way  to  pre- 
serve a  home  market.  Production  is  and  must  be  the  basis 
of  it;  that  is  true.  And  the  production  must  be  on  an 
abimdahce,  not  a  scarcity,  basis.  But  esrcesstve  profits  on 
each  Item  produced  do  not  lead  to  alnmdant  production. 
Quite  the  contrary.  For  example,  abundant  production  of 
electric  power  in  the  Tennessee  VaUey  has  comt  because 
power  has  been  produced  there  at  the  cheapest  possiMe  price 
to  the  consumer.  There  we  have,  in  my  opinion,  the  hest 
single  answer  that  has  been  given  so  far  to  our  problems. 
And  there  are  lots  of  other  places  in  the  country  where  we 
Could  have  T.  V.  A.'s  and  where  fiood-control  proWems, 
problems  of  depressed  agriculture,  dejdeted  and  eroded  soU, 
and  water  transportation,  aU  can  be  solved  and  the  cost  paid 
for  out  of  the  proceeds  ot  the  devel<H>ment  of  electric  power 
at  a  cost  so  low  that  Its  consumption  win  be  increased  many- 
fold.  The  T.  V.  A.  has  given  the  answer  to  destructive  floods 
and  loss  of  life.  Let  us  not  fear  to  apply  its  principles 
elsewhere. 


ms  PtmumT  poom  tk>  wat 
I  close  where  I  began,  with  a  consideration  of  the  surrender 
of  legislative  power  by  Congress.    Our  Job  is.  in  the  words  of 
the  President,  to  give  the  country  effective  government.    And, 
whUe  the  granting  of  greater  latitude  to  executive  depart- 
ments in  carrying  out  the  win  of  Congress  may  wen  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  government,  there  is  another  department 
of  government  whose  encroachment  upon  the  legislative 
power  of  Congress  has  ordinarily  had  quite  the  opposite  effect. 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  slow,  but  steady  assumption  by  not 
only  the  Supreme  Court  but  even  Inferior  courts  of  essentially 
legislative  powers  not  assigned  to  them  in  the  Cmstitution. 
I  rejoice  that  the  President  has  once  more  given  us  a  lead. 
I  rejoice  that  he  has  crystanized  into  a  definite  prc^osal  some 
of  the  ideas  that  many  of  us  have  been  t.h<niripg  about  and 
omceming  which  the  gentleman  fnxn  Texas  [Mr.  MavouckI 
recently  spc^  with  such  courage  and  logic  on  the  fioor  of  this 
House.    And  I  trust  that  this  Congress  wUI  have  both  the 
foresight  and  the  courage,  in  accordance  with  the  President's 
suggestion,  to  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Judicial  department 
and  to  assert  its  unquestioned  constitutional  right  to  legislate 
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^ynWng  our  courts,  that  we  may  keep  this  American  de- 
mocracy tbe  most  effective  Oovemment  on  the  faoe  of  the 
earth. 


The  Ptcsideiif 8  Plan  to  Pack  and  Control  tht 
Supreme  Court 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF  NXW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  febmory  9, 1937 


RADIO  AnnRKBS  OP  HON.  HAMILTON  FISH.  OP  NXW  TOBK. 
ON  FKBBUABT  8.   IM7  ^^ 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rxcoao.  I  include  the  following  speech  de- 
livered  by  me  last  night  over  ttie  radio: 

I  want  to  thank  th«  Columbia  Broadcasting  Coiporation  tat  dT- 
ing  me  the  opportunity  to  tpeiLk.  ortr  their  coast-to-ooast  network 
on  the  Prtsldent'a  plan  to  pack  and  control  the  Supreme  Court 
On  account  of  the  shortneae  of  tha  noUoe.  I  aak  the  inrtHigynrt  of 
my  tmdlo  audience  if  my  remarks  are  inadequate  to  the  imDortance 
of  the  occaalon.  — 1~».— «vw 

I  funy  realise  that  the  question  I  am  dtyuetli^  Is  of  the  «nort 
▼Ital  and  far-reaching  importance,  affecting  the  very  rock  and 
loundatlon  stone  of  our  repreeentatlve  and  constitutional  fom  of 
govemiMnt.  It  Is  the  greatest  slngU  Issue  ralssd  sbkce  the  World 
War.  and  possibly  since  the  ClvU  War.  It  txmnsoaDds  aU  party  Unas. 
It  Is  a  great  American  Issue.  StrliH^  of  lU  vtfblace  and  caxaaa- 
flsge  the  President's  meessge  on  the  Supreme  Court  Is  a  direct 
Mtompt  to  pack  ths  Court  and  control  its  decisions  by  the  Chief 
Kzecutlve. 

The  plain  Issue  before  the  American  pec^tle  is  whether  they 
believe  In  our  three  separate  and  independent  bcanches  of  aor' 
ernmeat,  the  leglslaUve.  eseeuUve.  and  Judiciary— whether  thsv 
believe  In  the  ConsUtatlon  oC  the  United  States  and  in  our  Ameri- 
can system  of  government. 

A  supine,  partisan.  DemocraUo  mngreai  has  alraady  ableetly 
surrendered  and  delegated  away  most  of  ito  ooosUtutlonat  powers 
to  tbe  President.  Inrhidlng  tha  control  of  the  parse  strinaTlsav- 
ing  the  Coupes  with  no  mors  IsgislaUvs  power  than  Ohandl  has 
clothing.  When  the  Cnngriei  gave  the  Presldaat  $4.0001000.000  to 
spend  as  he  wanted,  the  main  reaaon  for  the  eUstencs  of  Conors 
dlsappsared.  ' 

It  was  the  same  principle  that  caused  the  Bevolutlonary  War. 
ioMpina  the  apeechcs  of  Patrlek  Benry  and  Jamss  Otis,  and  long 
before  of  John  Hampden  when  King  Charles  triad  to  taks  awav  tta 
control  of  the  purse  strings  from  ParUament. 

Congress  has  delegated  away  ao  much  of  its  poww  that  tha 
Presldeot  holds  it  In  ths  ht^ow  at  his  hand.  Hm  mmdad  eoatrol 
of  the  admlnlstraUve  agaodss  of  tha  Oovemment  by  the  rreaident 
is  thOToughly  understood  throughout  the  country.  No  one  teallv 
queettoos  ths  fact  that  undar  his  domlnatUm  Congress  has  osasad 
to  functkm  aa  a  great  deUberatlve  and  legislative  Body,  and  as  sa 
Independent  branch  of  the  OovemniMit. 

But,  not  aatlsfled  with  having  taken  over  virtual  oontral  at  the 
leglslaUve  powers,  the  President  Is  now  rsachlng  out  for  oootrol  of 
tbe  Supreme  Court.  Why?  Becauss  the  Supreme  Court  has  stood 
like  a  ro^  for  the  Constitution  and  has  been  a  barrier  against  tha 
uzMouad.  socialistic,  and  unconstitutional  mweiins 
through  Congress  by  the  "brain  trust." 

If  tbe  Prertdent  desires  complete  dictatorial  powers,  pat 
after  the  nwelst  or  Commtmlst  dlotatonriUpa  of  the  CId  wiartA,  he 
could  take  no  more  direct  st^  to  bring  It  about  than  to  niarti 
out  and  gain  oontrcd  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  Is  contemplated  by 
his  meet  age  to  Congrees. 

The  Supreme  Court  Is  the  palladium  of  American  liberties  aad 
tbe  bulwark  against  the  delegation  of  leglslaUve  power  to  the 
President  by  a  supine  Congrees  and  the  crsattoa  of  a  virtual 
dictatawhip  or  government  by  edicts  Instead  of  by  law. 

I  have  repeatedly  warned  the  Ameilcan  peofde  against  the  dda- 
gatlon  of  the  coosUtaUonal  powers  of  rnnpisi  to  t^  Chief  Bneu- 
tlve.  and  have  refused  to  ocmpromlee  in  any  efforts  to  make  h*— 
the  master  of  Congrees  and  of  the  Supreme  Ooart. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Issue  is  now  finally  bafcts  the  American 
people,  who  are  the  real  masters  of  the  Court,  the  OWwnse.  and 
the  President.  If  the  people  want  to  do  away  with  oar  three 
emarate  and  independent  branches  of  government  and  oraoentsata 
all  power  into  the  hands  of  Preeident  BooBevatt^  that  cen  be  dona 
by  constitutional  amendments. 

Let  us  from  now  on  debate  the  tasoe  freety  and  openly  and  Had 
out  whether  the  people  destrs  that  ths  President  contnl  aad 
dictate  the  decisions  of  ths  Suprams  Court. 
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My  o(«B  poiftlon  le  that  now  that  the  fiiwrgemiy  ti  over,  the 
OongnHe  ehonld  not  delegate  any  mote  power  to  the  rteeident.  but 

tiiould  begin  to  take  back  the  power  given  him  during  the 
depreeelon.  The  Preeldent.  however,  has  become  obsessed  with  a 
desire  for  permanent  leglalaUve  poewr  and  U  now  prepared  to  make 
himaeU  the  master  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

71m  riweldmre  messege  on  the  8\2|x«me  Oonrt  le  typical  ot  his 
former  sneering  attacks  on  It.  Alter  the  M.  R.  A.  was  held  xmcon- 
etjtutlcnal  by  a  unarHmous  vote  at  conaervatlres  and  liberals  alike 
he  told  the  newspaper  reportera  that  we  had  returned  to  the 
"horse  and  buoy"  days  and  that  cotton  would  go  down  to  6  centa 
and  wheat  to  40.  Later  on  he  wrote  Repreeentattve  Samuel  B. 
Hill  to  disregard  any  reasonable  doubts  he  might  have  as  to  the 
oonstltutlonaUty  of  the  Guffey  coal  bill  and  to  pass  the  bill.  He 
now.  In  utter  disregard  of  the  ooostltutlonal  provision  for  life 
tenure,  pnq;>aees  to  coerce.  Intimidate,  and  force  off  the  Supreme 
Court  six  of  the  nine  Judges,  who  are  over  70  years  of  age.  by  an 
act  of  Oongrees.  reflecting  on  their  a^tactty  and  usefulness. 

The  President  would  be  weU  within  his  rlf^ts  to  suggest  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  aoeomfdlsh  such  a  purpose,  but  to  try  to 
do  It  by  legislation  Is  Just  another  perversion  of  the  spirit  and 
tatter  at  the  ConsUtutlon.  If  the  President  is  correct  in  his  logic 
or  his  reasoning  m  regard  to  ttmltlng  the  age  of  the  Jrutieee  at  70, 
then  by  the  same  token  Senators  Boasa,  OLsaa,  Nobbjs.  and  HnuM 
JoHmoK  should  fold  up  their  poUtteal  tents  and  automaUcally 
tetln  from  public  life. 

Theae  continued  attacks  on  the  Supreme  Court  emanating  from 
the  White  House  mertiy  aid  and  abet  the  Commtmlets,  Sodallsts. 
,    radicals,  FBadsts,  and  Nasls  to  undermine  our  free  Institutions 
and  our  repreeentative  and  constitutional  form  of  government. 

The  (piestlon  of  the  age  of  the  members  of  the  Su^eme  Court  is 
Just  a  red  herring  dragged  over  the  trail  to  cover  up  the  real 
Ivue— the  President's  attempt  to  take  over  control  at  the  Supreme 
Ooufi  and  the  fowrttona  at  the  JtMUdal  bran^  of  the  Government. 
X  know  at  no  other  more  suitable  language  deacripUve  of  the  Presi- 
dent's pnpoml  than  to  brand  It  Just  what  it  is— rank  political 
trickery  on  the  people.  oontemptlMe  and  diahoneet,  by  uidng  the 
age  at  the  Justices  as  an  excuse  to  make  the  Supreme  Court  a 
rubber  stamp  for  PrssMent  Roosevelt. 

Prsctlcally  an  the  former  great  Chief  Justlees  at  the  Supreme 
Ootat.  mdudtng  ICarehall.  Tsney.  Walte.  Puller.  White,  and  Teft. 
were  over  TO  years  of  age  vrhlle  on  the  beneh.  and  so  Is  Chief 
Jostloe  Hughes.  The  ability.  Integrity,  and  legal  learning  of 
theee  grsat  men  have  enhanced  the  glorious  leeord  at  the  Court 
for  over  a  century.  Why.  all  of  a  sudden,  has  It  become  a  crime 
fer  a  judge  tob$  over  TOy_  Why,  almost  overnight,  have  the  slz 
preeent  members  of  the  Oourt  who  are  over  70  become  super- 
,  amwated.  tneompetcnt.  and  dlequalllled  on  account  of  age?  The 
ansper  Is  In  alm|rie  language,  beeause  they  refuse  to  become  rubber 
steinpe  for  the  President  and  New  Deal  legislation  contrary  to  the 
wrttten  provisions  at  the  Constitution. 

P  Is  eeU -evident  that  if  they  are  forced  to  retire  by  unfriendly 
leniatlon  or  to  have  addttlonal  members  appointed  to  cocnerate 
wfth  thna  by  the  President,  the  net  result  would  be  an  out-and- 
gut  WWr  Deal  Supreme  Court  by  prritvual  appointment  of  the 
President. 

The  ptapaml  of  the  Preeldent.  if  carried  out  by  the  Congress, 
would  pnAaUy  eUmlnate  such  an  experienced  and  distinguished 
Isgl^tet^as  Senator  Joavw  Roaonmr.  n  would,  however,  give 
oe  nealdent  the  opportunity  to  appoint  such  young  tealn  trusters 
as  fWlz  Frankfurter.  Donald  Rlchberg.  the  Ooreonna.  the  Cohens, 
and  poaslbly  even  Rexf  ord  Guy  TugweU.  as  there  is  no  tequlze- 
ment  that  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  must  be  a  lai^er 

In  such  a  coattegencr  we  would  see  the  paradoxical  situation 
of  the  men  who  wrote  the  Hew  Deal  legtelatlcni  for  Oongnas  pass- 
ing npon  Its  eosstttutlonall^  as  members  of  the  highest  trib^iJ 
in  the  Vntted  SUtea.  Bhadea  of  CSilef  JTustlee  Mfrrhun  as  the 
esemplar  of  the  conservative  dement,  and  of  Justice  CMlver 
Wenden  Hidmee,  wpiiisfiiling  the  Uberal  thou^tl 

If  the  PresMenfe  program  la  earrted  out.  it  would  mean  that 
tte  Ooert  would  beeane  a  polltleal  football  and  would  no  longer 
wwimand  the  reqiect.  eonfldenee.  or  admlratlan  of  the  American 
V*Oflt».  The  hnpartlaltty,  hadependence.  courage,  and  great  local 
Mnlngand  wq>erlence  of  tte  members  haa  made  the  record  of 
Um  Supreme  Oourt  of  the  XThtted  Statee  one  of  the  brli^test  and 
aost  honorable  pagM  tn  American  hlstary.  By  this  one  act  of 
^  Pwrtdent.  If  pot  into  affect  by  the  Ooi«raas.  the  Supreme 
Oourt  would  be  disrupted,  dleorgaalaed.  and  its  asefUlness  as  a 
— P*"»te  and  independent  branch  of  our  Government  wouM  be 
undermined  awl  destroyed. 

I  hope  the  RepubUeaas  hi  Congrees  wfll  selae  the  opportunity 
to  prove  to  the  Amertcan  people^&i*  they  are  not  alUated  with 
the  American  Liberty  League,  the  Mg  taxpayers  and  reaction,  by 
picoQiIng  immediately  a  cooatttaSMaTMNndment^D^tlnl 
aathMt^to  the  Congrees  to  enact  a  aUnlmum-wage  taw  covertS 
■^e  Hatioci. 

^  Tf?_5^**'  oppow  the  monstroiiB  plan  of  tlie  Fneldent 
ud  destroy  the  Suiaeuie  Court,  hut  we  mwt  not  fau  to 
oBer  oonstruiMve  methods  to  tneure  social  and  Indwtrtal  Jivttee. 
I  Xawir  a  oonsntutlaBal  amendment  *«i»**H»>y  coMreea  to  write  a 

""**■' l»s  in  order  to  tMOah  tlw  evUs  and  abona  that 

mt  shops  and  In  ttioae  todostxtaa  whare  men. 
tihattaaa  are   exploited  fey  human   TuRuna   and 
to  tta  detctecnt  of  thatr  health,  morata.  and  Uvea. 

^Blt  the  agea  of  the  justloee  of  Ifte  Supreme  Obwt  to  70,  but 
fvmtaaj  75  years  of  age.    Certainly  it  could  do  no  harm  to  sub- 


theentfere  Nation. 

It  Is  an 
to 


mlt  Midi  a  proposal  to   the  people   back   home   through   aa 
amendment. 

'  I  woiild  actually  favor  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
granting  the  Congress  the  power  to  enact  legislation  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  in  case  of  all  5-to-4  adverse  decisions  by  the  Suprems 
Court.  We  now  override  Presidential  vetoes  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
and  must  adopt  constitutional  amendments  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 
There  is  nothing  radical  in  giving  the  Congress  the  power  to 
override  5-to-4  decisions.  In  fact.  I  beUeve  It  would  strengthen 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  American  peofrte  In  the  Court. 

The  only  legitimate  objection  that  I  have  heard  against  the 
powers  of  the  Court  are  the  unfortunate  6-to-4  decisions,  which 
caiise  unfavorable  public  reaction.  As  a  matter  of  record,  only 
a  few  of  the  recent  decisions  have  been  by  a  vote  of  5  to  i. 
Including  the  minimum  wage  law  of  New  York,  and  the  Railroad 
Pension  Act. 

Republicans  and  constitutional  Democrats  should  Join  hands 
to  oppose  the  nullification  of  the  Constitution,  to  the  invasion  of 
the  rights  of  the  States,  to  the  delegation  of  the  constitutional 
powers  of  Congress  or  to  encroachments  by  the  Congress  or  the 
President  upon  the  powers  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  people  are  the  masters  of  the  Constitution,  and  have  the 
right  to  amend  it  in  an  orderly  and  prescribed  way,  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  Congress  and  ratification  by  three-fourths  of 
the  State  legislatures. 

There  should  be  no  party  lines  on  this  vital  issue.  The  Ameri- 
can people  propose  to  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution,  and 
the  powers  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  to  preserve  for  themselves 
and  for  generations  yet  imbom  the  rights  and  liberties  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution  and  the  blessings  of  Mxlerly,  representa- 
tive and  constitutional  government.  Any  other  course  would  be 
fatal  to  oiur  free  institutions  and  our  American  system  of  Govern- 
ment, and  the  first  open  step  toward  the  creation  of  fascism  In 
America. 

Let  all  Americans,  regardless  of  party  afllltatlona.  notify  by 
telegrams  and  letters  their  RepreeentaUves  and  Senators  In  Con- 
gress their  views  on  the  proposal  of  the  President  to  pack  and 
control  the  Supreme  Court  and  to  dictate  Its  decisions.  The 
people  back  home  are  still  the  masters  of  the  Congress,  tha 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  President. 

TlMnk  goodness,  we  still  have  a  government  by  a  free  people, 
through  a  free  ballot  and  under  free  institutions,  who  control 
the  destinies  of  the  Republic.  There  Is  no  room  In  America  for 
any  foreign  forms  of  dictatorship  <w  autocracy  either  of  the  left 
or  the  right.  We  beUeve  in  and  have  faith  In  our  representative 
and  constitutional  form  of  government,  and  In  our  three  separate 
and  Independent  branches  of  government  and  propose  to  uphold 
and  maintain  them. 

If  the  American  pe<^le.  and  they  are  actiially  the  final  Judgea 
of  this  great  issue,  pennlt  the  President  to  take  over  the  Judicial 
functions  then  there  is  no  barrier  left  to  guarantee  their  rights 
and  liberties  incliiding  their  constitutional  rights  <rf  freedom  of 
speech,  of  the  press,  and  of  assembly. 

We  etthor  beUeve  In  the  Constitution  or  we  do  not  believe 
In  it  The  Supreme  Court  is  merely  the  living  voice  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  maintains  its  integrity  and  the  8Ui»%macy  of  a 
government  by  law.  Undermine  the  Constitution  and  the  powers 
of  the  CoTut  and  we  undermine  the  greatest  bulwark  of  our 
Republican  form  of  government  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution, 
which  might  be  abolished  or  replaced  by  a  dlctatorshlo  of  the 
right  or  of  the  left. 

I  repeat  my  challenge  to  any  Deeaocrat  or  New  Dealer  to  show 
one  sln^  speech  the  President  of  the  United  States  made  during 
the  campaign  in  which  he  even  mentioned  the  Constitution  or 
the  Supreme  Cotirt.  He  avoided  both  like  the  plague,  and 
throughout  his  campaign  for  reelection  would  not  express  a  single 
view  about  either.  Now  what  right  has  the  President  to  assume 
that  the  election  was  fought  out  on  grounds  of  constitutional 
government  and  to  attempt  to  pack  the  Court  and  make  it  sub- 
servient to  its  new  master  in  the  White  House? 

By  no  stretch  of  imagination  did  the  Preeldent  receive  a  man- 
date In  the  last  election  trwn  the  people  to  circumvent  the  Con- 
stltutlcm.  change  our  very  structure  of  government,  or  to  sta^  tha 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stotes. 
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Mr,  BABSLET.    Ux.  PtesideDt.  last  Monday  night,  over 
the  National  Broadcasting  System,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 


souri [Mr.  CuMX.1  made  a  very  able  and  iUmnlnating  address 
on  flood  controL  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  address 
be  printed  in  the  Racoto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricou),  as  follows: 

The  appalling  disaster  erf  the  destruction  by  floods  of  hundreds 
of  lives  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  oxir  national  wealth  In  the 
S*^i2  »5«»„M^«»PP»  Vaneys  has  once  again  fixed  the  attention 
of  the  Nation,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  upon  the  vital  neoesalty 
for  comprehensive  and  adequate  measures  for  the  pmnanent  con- 
trol of  this  great  menace  to  our  national  life. 

The  pity  Is  that  such  dlsasten  are  always  necessary  to  arouse 
national  Interest  In  what  should  be  a  subject  of  preraUnent  na- 
tional concern  untu  It  Is  successfully  and  permauMiUv  dealt  with 
In  aU  Its  ramifications  of  reforestaUon.  forest  presefratlon.  and 
soil -erosion  prevention,  as  well  as  the  ultimate  accomplishment  of 
flood  control.  *~— — c***  w 

At  present  our  Government  Is  expending  mlUlons  upon  mllUons 
of  public  fxmds  In  the  aUevlatlon  of  suffering  and  the  relief  of 
those  rendered  homeless  by  this  latest  catastrophe.  And  this  Is 
entirely  proper  and  necessary.  In  aU  probability  not  one  Member 
of  the  House  or  Senate  of  the  United  SUtea  wlU  oppoae  wnroorla- 
tlons  to  meet  these  vital  expenditures  for  purposes  of  mm  But 
this  necessity  for  this  reUef  and  the  unanimity  of  sentiment  with 
which  it  Is  being  extended  sho\ild  not  becloud  the  «MHwnt1al  fact 
that  In  the  most  acciuate  and  most  tragic  sense  we  are  once  again 
merely  locking  the  stable  door  after  the  horse  has  been  stolen 
We  are  pouring  out.  from  year  to  year,  to  soften  the  harsher  and 
more  immediate  ^ects  of  recturlng  disaster  money  which  if  in- 
telllgenUy  expended  In  years  gone  by  for  the  support  of  sound 
measures  for  flood  control  would  have  gone  far  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  those  very  disasters.  Such  a  policy  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  an  example  of  stupendous  national  foUy.  . 

To  be  sure.  mlUlons  of  dollars  have  been  expended  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  the  problem  of  flood  control,  but  imtll  the 
most  recent  yeara  these  were  all  upon  the  main  stem  of  the  lUs- 
alsslppi  or  upon  one  lake  in  Plcvlda.  except  such  works  as  were 
incidental  to  other  piuposes.  such  as  navlgaUon  or  power.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  vast  expenditures  which  have  been  made  for  flood 
control  have  been  by  the  States  or  by  local  aubdlvlslons  of  the 
States,  such  as  counUes.  clUes.  townships,  or  levee  districts  By 
reason  of  the  essentiaUy  Interstate  character  of  the  flood  prob- 
lem, such  Improvements  have  necessarily  been  piecemeal  and  in- 
complete in  character,  xmcoordinated.  and  completely  larung 
continuity.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  when  such  local  improve- 
ments are  destroyed  or  Impaired  by  flood  the  local  conununity 
which  constructed  them  originally  is  likely  to  be  so  prostrated  and 
Impoverished  by  the  disaster  as  to  lack  the  means  to  repair  the 
damage  makes  such  a  system  uncertain  and  Ineffective,  as  has 
been  many  times  demonstrated. 

Not  for  many  years— in  fact,  not  unUl  after  the  terrific  floods 
of  1927  with  its  loss  of  himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars— was  the 
principle  that  flood  control  on  the  main  stem  of  the  Mississippi 
Is  a  national  problem  and  national  responsibility  established,  and 
then  only  after  a  terrific  fight  and  over  most  virulent  c»paeitlon. 
f  And  still  It  was  denied  that  fioods  on  the  tributary  streams  of  the 
Mississippi  or  upon  other  great  streams  in  the  country  such  as  the 
Col\unbla,  the  Connecticut,  the  Merrimack,  the  Susquehanna,  the 
Sacramento,  and  many  others  afforded  a  national  problem,  and 
any  efforts  to  have  the  subject  dealt  with  in  a  comprehensive  way 
were  berated,  ridiculed,  abused,  and  thwarted.  Shouts  of  "pork 
barrel"  went  up  in  House  and  Senate  and  In  the  press  and  In 
magazines  at  any  attempt  to  secure  actl<m  to  meet  the  situation. 
What  bitter  Irony  do  these  cries  seem  today,  and  how  remorseful 
Bhould  these  cynics  feel  as  they  contemplate  the  wreckage  of  the 
extraordinary  fioods  of  1936  and  1937  with  their  loss,  direct  and 
Indirect,  of  probably  a  bllllion  and  a  half  of  our  naUcmal  wealth. 
With  pestilence  following  In  their  train,  and  with  known  deaths 
already  far  into  the  hundreds. 

The  fact  that  the  control  ot  fioods  Is  a  major  natl<mal  responsl- 
bUlty  seezns  so  obvious  that  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  It 
could  ever  have  been  disputed.  Deniidlng  of  tlmberlands  at  the 
headwaten  of  the  Ohio  In  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  may 
contribute  mlghtUy  to  the  InundaUon  of  LoulsvUle  In  Kentucky. 
Water  from  swollen  tributaries  In  Pennsylvania,  Ohio.  Indiana,  or 
Kentucky  may  destroy  Cairo  or  Paducah  or  break  the  levees  and 
flood  rich  fanning  lands  in  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  Floods  from 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  Missouri  in  *^tm,t^nn  may  submerge 
Kansas  City.  Sxtraordlnary  fioods  upon  any  of  the  Important 
tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  were,  imUl  the  permanent  work  done 
in  the  )ast  8  or  9  yean  by  the  Federal  Oovenunent  on  the  lower 
Mississippi,  almost  certain  to  cause  great  loss  and  suffering  In 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  The  draining  of  a  swamp  on  the  St 
Prancls  River  In  Missouri  very  likely  contributed  grMthr  to  flooding 
citizens  of  Arkansas  out  of  their  fertile  farma. 

The  national  scope  of  the  problem  appears  more  clearly  whMi 
we  see  the  mayor  of  Louisville,  Ky..  forced  to  can  for  Federal 
tioops  and  to  appeal  to  the  aukjoe  at  St.  Louis.  Mb.,  and  the 
authorities  of  many  other  cities  for  policemen,  doctors,  nurses, 
blankets,  and  medicine  and  these  reinforcements  poured  across 
the  State  lines  by  plane,  train,  truck,  aiul  boats.  It  is  seen  most 
plainly  when  Federal  relief  agencies  are  rushed  to  the  front  to 
amell(H«te  dlstreas  whether  It  was  caused  by  unusual  rains  or 
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•ztrmonunary  conditions  on  any  of  the  trlbutarlea  at  the  Obio  «r 
on  the  St.  Francis  or  the  White  Rivers.  ^^ 

..^^^^?y  *"  P*«tog  that  It  vras  only  toy  the  graee  at  th* 
AJmltfhty  toat  the  upper  Mississippi,  the  lOsMurl.  th^TwmBaasJ 
and  the  Arkansas  vrere  not  at  flood  stage  at  the  same  time  aa  the 
Mtraordlnarv  flood  aa  the  C»ilo.  For  if,  as  hM  somethnea  hao- 
PMjd^Uiey  bad  aU  flooded  at  the  same  thne.  no  pov^Toould  haS^ 
kept  the  unprecedented  height  of  the  Ohio  flood  from  cauaUw  one 
°','5*  I^*«^  dlsastere  to  the  world's  history  In  the  lowwvalleT. 

Ift  me  briefly  recount  the  history  of  leglslathm  upon  this  suto- 
^?*^«i?  **^'  •■  '  ^"^  ■»*<*•  •"«'  •  protracted  and  bitter  stnw. 
gle  Congees  passed  the  Reld-Jones  b&l,  based  laigdy  on  thTto- 
nlled  Jadwln  plan,  assinnlng  Fedwal  renxmalbUtty  for  flood  eon- 
trxd  on  the  lower  Mississippi  and  Lake  Okeechobee  in  Florida. 

Thelmpovements  on  the  lower  Mississippi  have  proved  notahlv 
•uc^stftJ.  In  fact,  as  a  result  of  the  very  mnarkalSeS^rt^S 
conducted  by  the  Army  englneen  in  the  experimental  ba^  nsar 
^cksburg,  where  any  possible  flood  situation  whieh  may  artaa  on 
the  main  stem  by  reason  of  the  flooding  of  any  of  IteMbtitarlea 
«n  be  reproduced  in  miniature,  and  as  a  remm  of  the  WM  oon- 
structad  as  a  result  of  those  experimento.  the  lower  vallev  below 
**^?^ii.**^*  ^*^«**  to  be  Ji^  from  the  present  ^SStaSSI 

But  effecUve  as  has  been  these  constructions  on  the  lower  Mis- 
nsslppl,  no  attempt  had  been  made  at  solving  the  problem  at  tha 
tributary  streams  of  the  Mississippi  or  the  problems^  the  nmnsr- 
ous  other  great  streams  subject  to  destruetlve  floods. 

In  1936.  after  yean  of  careful  consideration  and  snious  dlsmita. 
the  House  passed  an  omnibus  fiood-control  blU  dtvirned  to  Mitoor. 
Iw— not  to  appn^rlate  for,  which  Is  an  enUrely  different  nKm— 
only  thoee  projecu  most  urgenUy  and  badly  needed  throi«hottt 
*  ..?'*i'°**-  ®i»*»«y  revised  and  amended,  the  bill  was  lapattsd 
to  the  Senate.  Here  a  brUliant  filibuster  delayed  it*  paasamLimd 
it^  was  finally  done  to  death  by  the  adoption  of  a  BaoUraT  to  rw- 
commlt.  Amid  shouts  of  "pork  barrel",  the  prase  of  the  counter 
veiy  generaUy  appUuded  its  defeat.  It  was  a  subject  which  readily 
lent  itself  to  witticism  from  thoee  who  did  not  rcallae  the»  aa 
imexpeeted  flood  which  sometimes  comes  In  any  ordinarily  arid 
section  of  Colorado  or  New  Mexico  might,  in  addition  to  «^««««»»« 
enormous  local  damage,  help  to  flood  the  Aricansas  and  add  matel. 
ally  to  the  flood  sUges  of  the  Mississippi.  »•««•- 

It  was  not  realised  or  admitted  that  floods  on  the  MJerrlmaok  or 
tha  Connecticut  or  the  Sacramento,  or  on  the  Loa  Ansdes  end 
San  Gabriel  Riven  in  CaUf  omla  might  cause  damage  In  one  extraor- 
dinary flood  nearly  equal  to  the  cost  of  fairly  effeeUve  prevention 
of  such  floods  and  that  a  Uttle  additional  expenditure  might  affoitl 
security  for  yean  to  come.  -"a-i-  •uure 

So  there  were  hosannas  in  many  quartere  for  the  defeat  of  this 
so-called  pork-barrel  measure,  and  the  river  courses  of  the  coontrv 
were  left  to  pursue  their  imtrammeled  will.  And  It  was  placidly 
aanuned  that  the  question  o*  flood  control  had  been  settled^    " 

Then  came  the  extraordinary  flood  of  1936,  when  Pittsburgh  was 
laid  imder  water,  when  Johnstown  suffered  another  disaster  oom- 
panble  In  loss  of  property,  if  not  In  loss  of  life,  to  the  original 
tragic  Johnstown  flood,  when  the  whole  Susquehanna  Valley  was 
ravaged,  when  the  Connecticut  and  the  Merrimack  VaUeys  were 
the  scenes  of  unparalleled  disaster,  when  even  In  the  National 
Capital  transportation  had  to  be  suspended  on  main  thorotwhfana 
by  reason  of  a  rise  in  the  Potomac.  ^^ 

On  the  basis  of  that  great  calamity  we  were  able  to  rmort  fktm 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  a  new  bill,  rigidly  restricted  to 
the  selection  of  the  Army  englzieen  to  the  very  urgent  projects  in 
which  dlsaato-  might  be  expected  at  any  time  unless  preventive 
work  was  commenced  immediately.  No  project  was  'nrhided  which 
had  not  been  checked  and  rechecked  as  to  lU  merlta  and  lU  urgency 
by  the  branch  of  the  Government  specially  trained  for  that  pur- 
poee.  Even  with  such  restrictions  the  sum  authorfcsed  by  the  hill 
was  very  large,  amounting  to  $ilOJOOOfiOO  tat  only  the  OMSt 
essential  Items. 

Under  the  popular  support  created  by  the  emergency  of  1036.  the 
bill  was  passed  by  the  Congress  but  with  certain  hindering  limita- 
tions. A  limit  of  •60.000.000  a  year  was  placed  In  thebill  over 
the  bitter  protest  of  a  handful  of  us  In  the  Senate  who  conceived 
that  the  United  States  could  tpaoA  money  In  no  better  way  than 
for  the  prevention  of  theee  Irremediable  dlssstera.  Rv  Instance, 
the  largest  Item  of  the  bill  was  an  authorisation  of  $70,000,000  for 
the  protection  of  Los  Angeles,  surely  a  goodly  sum.  But  this  item 
was  Included  on  the  sw<»n  testimony  of  the  best  englneete  in  the 
Army  that  a  situation  existed  on  the  Los  Angelse  and  San  OabrM 
Riven  In  California  that  might  at  any  time  cause  one  at  the 
greatest  dlsasten  in  the  hlstary  of  the  world. 

I  was  one  of  thoee  who  stn^Kied  to  the  limit  of  my  ability 
against  the  Imposition  of  the  limit  In  the  bUl  of  the  expenditure  at 
only  660.000,000  a  year.  It  seemed  to  me  then  and  still  does  tjiet 
while  the  Government  was  espending  billlona  for  varieos  purpoasa, 
when  millions  were  being  spent  on  a  project  tot  hamseslnr  »*^ 


tides  in  Maine,  and  millions  tot  a  possibly  uaelesa  canal^lnorida. 
when  a  million  was  being  expended  for  building  a  new  viUaae  to 
Maine,  when  the  telephone  and  telegraph  bill  of  the  Resetttoaent 
Administration  for  1  year  was  runxUng  to  the  snm  of  two  and  a 
half  million,  a  limitation  of  $MX>OOXKW  for  permanent  Imnrove- 
ments  to  conserve  the  national  wealth  of  the  United  StetM  and 
the  Uvea  and  w^-belng  of  our  dtlaens  was  so  modest  aa  to  be 
inadequate.  Btit  we  were  overborne  upon  this  pdnt  and.  resoon- 
slve  to  the  cry  of  ^irk".  the  limitation  was  placed  iaibBb3L 
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TlM  tntfBdy.  howtfvr,  wm  In  Xbm  f»ct  that  w«  did  not  mout* 
i^qvoprlatlon  to  the  extent  of  the  Umltatlaii.  We  did  noi  obtain 
any  approprtatkm  at  aO.  try  aa  bard  m  «•  mlfjat.  As  the  flood- 
watai*  receded,  aa  tbe  daauge  traa  repaired,  so  did  popular  In- 
BObalde.  Tbe  measure  vaa  paved  1^  the  Oonsrees  and 
.w,wl  b7  tbe  President  eo  late  that  there  was  no  appn^vlatlon 
to  which  we  could  attach  the  actual  ai^roprlatlon  of  funds 
jweceeary.  80  Oonfreee  adjourned  oonlldcnt  that  It  had  done 
aa  esceUent  Job  by  the  mere  ssttlnc  up  of  a  systnn  and  by 
the  mere  authortaatloa  on  paper  of  certain  very  Important  flood- 
oontrcd  projects.  I  would  be  the  last  to  deny  that  the  establish- 
ment of  thU  principle  was  of  the  utmost  Importance,  but  X  Insist 
that  the  delay  la  approprlatlona  to  make  tt  eOeetlTe  eannot'be 
justlAsd.  It  was  than  esearted  that  further  apprt^vlatlons  for 
flood  prevention  might  nnhalanre  the  Budget.  Mow  we  are  un- 
balancing the  Budget  by  the  espcndlture  of  Incalculable  ««inio«« 
merely  to  rrtlere  hiunan  suffsrlng  due  to  the  Irreparable  loes  of 
billions  of  our  natloTutl  wealth  which  can  never  be  replaced. 

To  uee  only  a  local  Inrtanca  within  my  own  knowledge,  last 
year  I  pleaded  for  either  appropriations  or  allocations  of  funds 
tor  the  lUsslasippl-St.  Franda-Black  deltas  in  southeast  MlsMurl. 
With  ths  strongest  rfinimmjwy|>ti«yiT  fTom  the  Army  engineers 
as  to  thalr  m«lt  behind  us.  we  were  imable  to  secure  them. 
Tonight  there  are  26.614  bomeleee  peofde  from  that  n^ilon  being 
cared  for  by  Oovemment  egencles  to  eay  "«t>»t«g  of  those  who 
have  been  sent  to  other  sectiocis  for  care.  This  number,  of 
oowse.  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  668J03  persons  similarly  home- 
less toQl^t  In  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  actual  low  in  this  section  alone  in  this  1  year  will  exceed 
the  eost  of  the  Improvements  authorised  In  acts  of  Congress 
which  we  could  not  find  sulBcient  ftmds  to  Implement. 

The  loes  from  this  one  disaster  in  the  Ohio  Valley  and  tbe 
other  flooded  areas,  direct  and  indirect,  will  certainly  be  not  less 
thaa  a  billion  dollars  and  may  far  exceed  that  flgin«.  The  loss 
of  life  from  privatlcm  and  from  pestilence  which  inevitably  fol- 
lows floods  will  probably  never  be  correctly  estimated.  Certain 
tt  is  that  the  old  adage  that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure  has  never  been  truer  than  in  this  Instance. 

All  of  these  obeervatlons  lead  only  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
probl«n  of  flood  control  is  one  of  primary  national  interest  and 
one  which  should  engage  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and  the 
Ooveroment.  not  only  when  there  Is  actual  suffering  from  exist- 
ing floods  to  be  combated  but  in  the  Interest  of  a  long-term 
consistent  effort  at  flood  prevention. 

Ttiji  problem  of  flood  control  cannot  be  dealt  with  either  with 
regard  to  State  or  local  lines  or  within  narrow  limits  Hpaiing 
with  the  discharge  of  water  from  particular  streams.  It  must  be 
realiaed,  and  it  is  now  full  late  in  the  day  for  the  realization  to 
oome.  that  It  must  be  fundamentally  considered  in  lelation  to 
the  whole  problem  of  our  national  resources. 

Our  Nation  was  originally  blessed  with  naUonal  resources  tui- 
eqvalad  by  any  naUon  in  the  history  of  the  vrorld.  Our  forests 
have  been  sacrlfloed  to  private  greed,  without  any  substantial 
effort  until  very  recent  years  to  replace  them  in  the  very  essential 
■emcee  for  which  Ood  intended  them  in  the  natural  course  of 
Dhysical  events.  Many  swamps  intended  by  Nature  to  be  catch 
baalns  and  prevent  floods  have  been  drained  by  man. 

No  nation  In  the  world  has  so  abused  Its  agricultural  re- 
souroei  as  have  we.  By  deforestation  and  by  the  absence  of 
profier  soU  cultivation,  with  every  flood  millions  of  acres  of  the 
most  fertile  topeoU  that  thewwld  has  ever  seen  have  been  borne 
out  into  the  ocean.  In  the  course  of  this  sweep,  deltas  and  bars 
have  been  set  up  to  impair  navigation  of  our  best  rivers;  sand 
fl^poslts  have  been  laid  on  top  of  our  best  rtver-bottom  land; 
owe  have  been  wrecked;  minions  have  been  made  homeless. 
Brt,  unlike  ths  slow-flowtog  Wle,  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to 
flgure  out  any  advantsge  ftam  American  floods. 

The  amount  of  rich  tofMoU  which  was  carried  by  this  present 
J?!l***J5L?^ '^  **^y»  **  iiK»lculable.  The  ultimate  fact 
mtna  impoverishment  of  tha  fkna  lands  of  the  Ohio  VaUey  is 

OObx^  Flachot.  farmer  TThlted  States  Forester  and  probably  as 
ISL^^  ?*  yy"*  else  to  be  aa  authorfty  on  the  subject,  estl- 
iSfrtlif^i..?^''^  y**'^-"?'"*'  y««»-rala  washes  Into  our  rivers 
gg"  ^  "27^  ®SI  *®  ^^"^  "***  ^>^  »  XiOaxm  tons  of  the 
S!l  !Sli  °*_  ^^  Nfctlon.  His  esttanato  as  to  the  amount  may  or 
JMOMM*  be  «HTK!t.  Bot  anyone  who  has  studied  ths  problem 
mows  that  the  loas  la  tmrnmsr 

PraMmt  BooMvelt  has  recently  sent  a  very  great  message  to 
tna  oongreas  tqKm  the  mbject  of  the  conservation  of  natural  r»- 

t^xSZSJS'^^lS'SX^'    I  think  tSTthl.  Should 
ButXtMtrt  thrt^wkttng  the  adoption  and  application  of  this 

J™™*  jtood-coBteol  sebMM  shooM  not  be  neglected.  I  be- 
"'^^■^-.Pf'ygg  ^  wwtto  of  the  vast  rtforestotlon  and  s^ 
vanan-prsvcation  schemes,  we  rtMmld  do  what  can  be  done  to 

ryy*  \y^  y^"  •opport,  unta  soeh  time  as  a  CO- 
»•»•  <*  *^  tttlltoetton  of  all  natural  Mendes  to 
■i»^  •i.l^W^t^S^^J*  •coempllshwi.  In  bahalf  of  those  Issaer 
trSt  r~  ^^^  ""^  to  1  JtM  what  the  cost  might  otharwlas 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
"Wedneaday,  February  10, 1937 


INAUOUBAL  IfESSAGB  OP  GOV.  ELMER  A.  BENSON  TO  THB 
LEGISLATURE  OF  MINNESOTA 


Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanlmoiis  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Concrkssional  Recoko  the  first 
Inaugural  message  of  Gov.  Elmer  A.  Benson  to  the  Leglsiature 
of  Minnesota,  delivered  on  January  5,  1937.  Senators  will 
recall  that  Governor  Benson  was  a  distinguished  and  able 
Member  of  this  body  from  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recobd,  as  follows: 
FnsT  IWAUQtmAZ.  MiKHAca  or  Gov.  Eucxa  A.  Bntsow  to  thb  Lae^ 

IBLATUKE  or  MiNKESOTA,  jAinTABT  6,  1937  ' 

11  ever  a  lawmaking  body  received  a  clear  maiMlate  fttizn  the 
people,  It  is  Minnesota's  Fiftieth  Legislature. 

On  November  S  the  overwhelming  majority  of  our  citizens 
said  that  they  will  no  longer  be  content  to  suffer  at  the  hands 
of  a  system  which,  during  periods  of  so-called  prosperity,  gives 
them  nothing  more  than  a  mere  existence,  and.  during  periods 
of  depression,  Inflicts  upon  them  misery,  hunger,  and  want. 

There  was  a  time  when  most  people  believed  that  those  In 
economic  distress  were  dellquents  and  misfits.  We  know  bet- 
ter now.  We  know  that  no  shortccmlngs  on  the  part  of  the 
masses  were  responsible  for  the  condition  which  threw  millions 
upon  millions  of  our  wealth  producers  onto  the  breadlines. 

Private  industry  has  given  ample  proof  of  its  inability  to  sup- 
ply even  our  most  elemental  social  and  economic  needs. 

The  people  were  rather  slow  in  discovering  how  utterly  In- 
capable private  industry  is  to  guarantee  security  for  anybody — 
even  for  itself.  The  big  indxistriallsts  were  the  first  to  run  to 
the  Government  for  assistance — the  very  Government  they  de- 
spised and  ridiculed  and  said  should  keep  hands  ofT  business 

The  railroad  owners,  virtually  on  bended  knees,  asked  the  Gov- 
ernment to  save  them  from  bankruptcy— and  the  Government 
rlH  T."^®  ^^^  financiers,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  pleaded  with 
the  Government  to  rescue  them  when  they  were  In  dire  financial 
need— and  the  Government  did.  Our  public  utilities  petitioned 
the  Government  to  guarantee  to  them  handsome  profits  on  their 
tovestments.  even  profits  on  watered  stock— and  the  Government 
did.  But  when  our  farmers  asked  the  Government  to  etiarantee 
to  them  the  cost  of  production— this  was  sacrUege. 

We  have  undergone  a  great  transformation  In  our  attitude 
toward  government  and  the  things  we  expect  government  to  do 
;^  *^'  ♦».  !f  ^3?^®°-^  *■  °°  longer  a  mere  huge  policeman,  protec- 
tor of  the  rights  of  private  property;  tt  is  now  the  great  piar- 
•ntor  of  social  and  economic  JusUce  and  security  for  all  the 
people. 

Thwe  aleo  has  been  a  change  in  our  political  ooncepta.  Con- 
servative spokesmen  have  discarded  the  term  'VMnservatlye"  and 
have  adopted  the  term  "liberal."  They  have  pronounced  them- 
iwvee  in  favor  of  the  principles  of -social  security,  collective  bar- 
fP^nlngj^eqtial  educational  opportunities  for  aU  chUdren.  and  the 
Zrl  ♦P*^**^'  '*^*°  *^*»  coneervatlves  of  this  legislature  Join 
wltti  the  liberals  in  enacting  a  truly  liberal  program,  they  wUl  in 
ftwt  xjot  only  be  carrying  out  the  mandate  of  the  people  but  they 

w^^^  ♦^^'"'^  •?"'  ^*^  °^  campaign  pledges  and  promisee. 

W9  can  thus  join  in  a  common  effort  to  do  a  real  job  for  o\ir 
people.  Let  us  do  it  in  a  genuine  and  constructive  way  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  this  session  will  be  free  from  petty  poMtlca.  petty 
bickerings,  petty  maneuverings  for  political  advantage.  Let  ui 
display  a  common  devotion  to  a  common  task. 

tH  iSSl^-t"*  ^*k5*?  °^  8^*'''  ™^*^  *«^*»«  people's  win. 
^d  ,?^l%5^?w  H^^*,^  ""y  "°<*""  **^*  "»<»  Of  government 
^^  .Jin!^^^  w*^  ^^,  *^^y  "^^  "'••    ■"»*  to  «»e  essence 

di^  ^^sr?or  ^i^.  ''"^  °*^'  *^^  *«  '^^^  ^  •"»»- 

i»2?°EL*^"!?'^  ^  y^  ^^»*  ™«y  ^  accompllahed  through 
ESeJ^^^'iin?'^'*,^*  to  say  Just  a  few^SS.  ^iSJS 
JSSSSS'TegSStiS*'  "■  '^^'^•*  •^  P^^  *^  influencing 
wi^h  ^^y^S^^^L^l^V*  ^  *'»°  **■  dtlaena  of  ev«ry  benefit 
Fbr«ample.  we  must  seek  more  soU-erosion  campa  for  this  State: 

^^  JLT^JH^Jn.^"*^  "^  *  =»««  Indent  wlleSS 
service;  more  Public  Works  Administration  projecta;  more  BunS 


Electrification  Admlnlsteatlon  projects;  more  liberal  grants  under 
the  ResettJement  Administration;  no  curtailnMnt  of  employment 
to  farmers  in  the  drought  areas:  and  more  Works  rronesa  Ad- 
ministration projects  generaUy. 

MCMOHZAuzna  coirQaaBS 

There  was  a  time  when  Bdnnesota's  voice  in  the  national  coun- 
cils was  a  small  voice  crying  from  the  wildemees.  That  Is  no 
longer  the  case.  The  late  great  Governor,  Floyd  B.  Olson,  gave 
Minnesota's  liberal  movement  national  recognition. 

There  are  several  matters  of  Interest  to  the  farm  popvtlatlon 
upon  which  you  should  memorialise  Congress: 

Passage  of  the  Frazier-Lemke  refinancing  bill:  guaranty  of  cost 
of  production  to  the  farmer;  crop  insurance;  elimination  of  the 
speculative  marketing  system;  extension  of  Government  credit  to 
farmers,  merchants,  and  cooperatives,  and  laws  to  assist  tenants  to 
become  farm  owners. 

Farmers  often  must  dispose  of  their  crops  during  periods  when 
markets  are  extremely  unfavorable  to  them.  Tou  should  memo- 
rialize Congress  to  establish  facilities  through  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  which  will  permit  farmers  to  borrow  money  on 
crops  stored  on  their  farms. 

Congress  should  be  urged  to  adopt  a  strong  neutrality  policy; 
prohibit  sale  and  delivery  of  war  contraband  or  the  making  ©f 
loans  to  nations  engaged  in  any  foreign  war;  take  over  aiul  oper- 
ate all  mimitions  plants;  conscript  wealth  in  time  of  war,  and 
make  it  a  criminal  offense  to  spread  false  propaganda  designed  to 
bring  our  Nation  into  war. 

I  urge  that  you  memorialiae  Congress  on  the  passage  of  the 
American  Youth  Act;  the  Frasier-Lxindeen  social  security  biU; 
pensions  for  widows  and  orphans  of  war  veterans;  passage  of  the 
PettcngiU  long-and-short-haul  clause  repeal  bill;  prevention  of 
the  Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis  dismemberment:  giving  Congress  the 
exclusive  and  constitutional  power  to  coin  money  and  to  regxilate 
the  value  thereof;  Government  ownership  and  control  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks,  and  ratification  of  the  proposed  treaty  with 
Canada  for  building  of  the  St.  Lawrence-Great  Lakes  Waterway. 

I  recommend  also  that  you  petition  Congress  to  submit  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  would  remove  from  the  Supreme 
Court  its  assumed  power  to  declare  unconstitutional  laws  passed 
by  Congress  pertaining  to  child  labor,  regtilatlng  working  condi- 
tions in  industry  and  agricultural  and  industrial  prodiictlon.  pro- 
viding security  against  old  age.  unemployment,  and  «irknf«w.  and 
social  legislation  generally.  Progressive  America  stands  helpleaa  to 
enact  needed  social  and  economic  reforms  while  a  reactionary 
Supreme  Court  has  usurped  autocratic  powers  never  Intended  by 
the  framers  of  oui  Constitution. 

And  now  I  shall  turn  to  matters  which  you  as  legislators  can  deal 
with  direcUy. 

crvn.  tiaaaiua 

One  need  be  no  pessimist  to  view  with  alarm  the  dangers  threat- 
ening our  civil  liberties. 

It  is  true  that  we  in  this  country  enjoy  liberties  of  speech  and 
assembly  which  are  denied  citizens  of  many  other  countries.  Yet 
this  should  not  give  us  a  false  sense  of  security.  There  are  power- 
ful groups  ever  ready  to  support  the  liberties  of  cme  class  at  the 
expense  of  the  liberties  of  another;  some,  like  the  misnamed  Ameri- 
can Liberty  League,  take  on  the  cloak  of  democracy  and  re^iecta- 
bility.  We  must  be  on  griard  against  this  dweptlon.  Secret,  eub- 
verslve  organizations  like  the  Black  Legion,  the  SUver  Shirts,  and 
the  Ku  Klux  man  present  a  constant  threat  to  our  freedom.  And 
there  are  mighty  leaders  of  industry  who  do  not  heaitate  to  ask 
amocratic  contrcH  over  the  lives  and  liberties  of  their  workers. 

It  rests  upon  you  who  make  the  laws  of  this  State  to  guard  our 
American  heritage.  Jvust  yesterday  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  declared  the  Oregon  criminal  syndlcallam  law  uncon- 
stitutional. 

We  can  do  something  in  that  direction  by  repeaUng  one  of  the 
most  vicious  laws  upon  our  statute  bocks — the  criminal  syndicalist 
law. 

The  law  defines  criminal  83mdicallsm  aa  "the  doctrine  which  ad- 
vocates crime,  sabotage,  violence,  or  other  unlawful  methods  of 
terrorism  aa  a  means  of  accomplishing  Industrial  or  political  ends." 

Laws  of  this  kind  are  frequently  used  as  a  spear  with  which  to 
destroy  the  tzade-unlon,  farmers,  and  liberal  political  movemenu. 

GSmatAL  LEGISLATION 

The  outstanding  success  of  Minnesota's  Bxireau  of  Criminal 
Apprehension  Is  an  udmitted  fact.  The  facilities  of  the  bureau 
should  be  enlarged.  One  of  the  most  potent  weapons  in  the  ap- 
prehension of  crimlntils  is  the  radio.  The  bureau  now  functions 
with  only  one  radio  station.  For  a  complete  coverage  of  the 
State,  five  stations  sLould  be  added. 

The  nximber  of  trafllc  deaths  is  still  appalling,  although  tn 
Minnesota  we  have  done  a  better  safety  job  than  elsewhere.  But 
oxxr  highways  will  be  made  safe  and  the  number  killed  and 
Injxired  each  year  greatly  reduced  only  when  we  enact  more 
effective  motor  vehice  laws  and  give  our  enforcement  agencies 
additional  power  In  enforcing  them.  The  habitual  careless  driver 
and  <^ender  should  t>e  prevented  ftom  operating  on  the  streets 
and  hlghwaya.  I  uiite  that  fuU  consideration  be  given  to  the 
adoption  of  a  standard  driver's  license  law  for  the  State  of 
Minnesota  aa  recommimded  by  the  National  Safety  CouncU. 

Prosecutions  arising  from  automobile  fatalities  due  to  criminal 
negligence  come  undtT  tbe  murder  and  manslaughter  statutes. 
Successful  prosecution  of  these  types  erf  cases  under  these  stat- 
ntas  la  virtually  Impcssible.    I  recommend  enactment  of  a  law 
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dealing  speelflcally  with  deaths  resulUi«  tram  criminal  negU- 
genee  In  the  operatton  of  a  motor  vahlde  an4  rlasnlnir  the  offcLsa 
as  a  felony.  ^*         uhmmw 

Paid  lobbyists  of  special  Interests  have  had  a  ootnipUva  influ- 
ence over  the  lawmaking  bodies  of  this  country,  i  advocate 
passage  of  a  law  which  would  require  registration  of  all  persons 
engaged  In  lobby  activities  before  the  leglsUture.  You  wlU  make 
a  great  stride  In  the  direction  of  honest  government  bv  nesssira  of 
this  kind  of  a  law.  '  *        ^ 

There  Is  no  denying  that,  under  present  liquor  laws,  rcculatfcm 
of  the  llqxior  traffic  has  broken  down.  With  repeal  of  prohibition, 
we  were  promised  by  our  President,  by  Congrev.  and  by  tha  Stat* 
legislature  that  the  saloon  would  never  return.  Leaders  of  dvlc. 
religious,  business,  and  other  groupe  were  rmanhnoua  in  their 
opposition  to  a  return  of  this  demorallalng  Institution.  But  xw  on* 
who  baa  been  following  tbe  daUy  press  can  escape  tha  '^rwylnslffn 
that  condltlona  now  are  worse  than  they  were  under  the  old  system 
when  we  had  the  saloon.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  liquor  traflto  In 
private  hands  cannot  be  controUed. 

The  SUte  la  Interested  In  the  quastton  primarily  as  a  matter  of 
temperaztce  and  social  control.  The  matter  of  revenue  la  of  second- 
ary Importance. 

PubUcly  owned  liquor  stores  <aer  the  most  effective  method  of 
meeting  the  problem.  You  should  give  moat  careful  f«T*«*«1ffratlon 
to  the  prc^Msal  of  a  State  dispensary  system. 

Consideration  also  should  be  given  to  the  proposal  for  a  State- 
owned  cement  plant.  There  is  no  conqietltlon  In  tha  cement  busi- 
ness; It  Is  trust  controUed.  and  no  matter  from  whom  the  Stata 
piarhsses  this  material  the  price  does  not  vary  one  lota. 

I  recommend  passage  of  a  loan-shark  bill  with  taeth  In  It.  so 
that  Its  provisions  can  be  enforced.  Under  various  subteiftcw 
loan  sharks  shamefxilly  exact  an  excessive  rate  of  Interest.  Thasa 
companies  should  not  be  permitted  to  charge  mora  than  the  lawful 
contract  Interest  rate  and  should  be  placed  under  tha  supervisioa 
of  the  State  banking  department. 

The  legal  rate  of  interest  should  be  lowered  tram  6  to  4  peroent. 
This  wUl  have  a  tendency  to  lower  aU  Intcnat  ralM  which  ara 
oppressive. 

The  nonpartisan  method  of  electing  Isfflslators  has  proven  con- 
fusing and  inefficient.  It  eliminates  party  responslbUlto  and  con- 
nises  the  voter.  I  therefore  recommend  legislation  which  will  ssaln 
place  the  legislature  on  a  partisan  basis. 

VABM  LBOfSLATBOK 

The  Farmer-Labor  Party  is  mandated  to  make  a  maelal  effort 
in  the  direction  of  constructive  legislation  pertaining  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  farmer  and  tbe  worker.  The  Republican  and  the 
Democratic  Parties  also  are  mandated  by  their  platforms  toward 
efforts  to  lift  the  economic  standard  of  farmera  and  worken  Al- 
though this  is  essentially  a  national  jxtiblein.  there  are  certain 
things  we  can  do  through  State  action. 

I  recommend  that  you  extend  tbe  mortgage  moratoriiua  law  tef 
a  period  of  2  yean.  Unless  the  law  is  continued  In  effect  we  again 
wiU  witness  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  mortgage  fore- 
closures and  consequent  loss  of  homes  and  farms  by  their  rightful 
owners. 

The  law  pertaining  to  deficiency  Judgmenta  should  be  repealed 

This  law  is  not  only  oppressive:  it  is  downrlgbt  immoral,  violat- 
ing every  rule  of  ethics  and  of  equity.  Even  though  the  general 
public  Is  Invited  to  bid  on  a  mortgage  fore^osura  sale,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter  it  is  only  the  mortgagee  who  usually  bids— and  thia 
bid  Is  frequently  less  than  the  anaount  of  the  debt  Iteelf . 

I  strongly  recommend  for  your  consideration  a  graduated  tax 
on  the  buslneea  of  carrying  on  farming  by  ^aln  fanna.  Tha 
ownership  of  farms  by  those  who  work  them  makce  tor  a  sounder 
and  more  stable  citizenship.  We  are  rapidly  boUdlag  up  an 
abeentee  land  ownership.  In  some  counties  aa  high  aa  62  parcwit 
of  the  farmers  are  operating  as  tenants. 

We  must  do  something  to  counteract  that  tendency. 

As  farm-aid  measures.  I  recommend  a  law  requMng  the  use  of  a 
certain  amount  of  barley  in  the  manufacture  of  basr  tnttii  of 
only  rice:  an  adequate  and  effective  license  tax  on  alaiHiisissiliis 
and  other  butter  substitutes:  authorization  of  tha  Oepaitmsnt 
of  Agrlcultore  to  carry  on  soU-conservaUon  actlvltlea  and  cooperate 
with  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  county  and  local  agendas  in 
promoting  soil-aroslon  control:  a  change  in  our  law  pertaining  to 
butter  standards  so  that  we  wUl  bave  a  single  standard  similar, 
to  the  Federal  law. 

In  order  to  eliminate  dupUeatlon  and  overlapping  of  activities, 
an  agency  should  be  created  within  the  State  department  of  agrl- 
culttire  wherein  wlU  center  activities  of  the  oo\inty-agent  system. 
the  4-H  dubs,  the  livestock  In^wovement  association,  the  poultry 
improvement  association,  and  similar  actlvltlea. 

I  suggest  also  creation  of  a  consumers'  research  btireau  within 
the  department  of  agriculture.  In  other  States  such  bureaus  have 
functioned  in  the  interest  of  the  general  public  and  have  dona 
much  to  protect  consumer  and  producer  allka. 


The  State  should  facilitate  the  development  of  cooperative  enter- 
prises of  every  deBcrlptl<m.  The  cooperative  and  public  ownenhlp 
enterprises  of  Sweden  and  other  Scandinavian  eountrlea  were 
largely  respmislble  for  tbe  fact  that  the  depression  was  frit  there 
less  than  In  thoee  countries  where  business  was  confined  almost 
entirely  to  Individualistic  enterprises.  You  should  be  liberal  in 
appropriations  to  the  department  of  agriculture  In  tta  activities 
ttlatlag  to  coopepitlvea. 


? 
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iB  tbm  ooopwtif  tew  la  ovder  to  permtt 
IHiifc  te  tlM  purcfeaM  «r  stoek  In  otiter 
eofporatlons.    The  ebante  auggosted.  I  believe,  will  matertally  aid 


I 


nte  grMtniMi  ct  a  eountry,  or  a  State,  depende  not  upon  the 
iMioiher  et  Ifee  Minionalree  tout  tipon  tlie  etandanl  of  UTtDg  of  its 
We  are  TltaDy  Interested  not  only  in  tbe  proqii^ty  at  our 
_  populatlaa  but  also  in  tbe  eoooomlo  wdZare  of  all  vlio 
tf  liand  or  facBtn. 

Tbe  Rate  Itself  is  tbe  largest  sincle  emploiTer  and  should  set  an 
egawple  tor  pajdng  Itrtng  wwes.  Bow  can  we  expect  private  A- 
doatry  to  paj  decent  wages  when  tbe  State  ttseff  does  not  do  so? 
I  inge  you  to  adapt  tbe  ubIod  staudanX  ctf  pay  for  all  State 
and  to  restcre  all  pay  cots. 

ae  of  eeonowy  sbcsfld  not  be  raised  as  a  bar.  If  the 
of  every .  State  cmplojee  paid  Itoin  tbe  geueial  iweuue 
ftmd  were  aboOehed  eoniAetaly,  the  aarlncB  to  the  taiqpayer  would 
be  only  »1J0  Xor  each  glOO  m  tans. 

I  advocate  a  etvO-flsmoe  law  for  an  departments.  The  dttaens 
have  a  right  to  eqpeet  at  least  the  same  degree  of  eWetenqr  tnm 
State  enplcyecs  as  is  eqieeted  of  emidoyees  in  private  enterpriaee. 
This  cannot  be  done  tmlsas  tlw  State  employee  has  soBie  aanr- 
anoe  of  tenure  In  his  Jot>. 

The  State  Saployeer  Bettremcnt  Fond  Act  abould  be  aaoended 
so  as  to  require  the  State  to  pay  anoaally  into  the  fund  an 
amoont  aoual  to  the  deflctt  ct  the  past  year.  Ihts  wm  aaaure 
adveney  of  the  fnzid  at  an  ttmes. 

The  Wocftmenli  Oempensatkm  Act  has  numy  defects  which  pre- 
Moit  fwrfcerr  receiving  the  fun  benefits  Intended  toy  the  net. 
Wortmen's  oompenaatloa  Insuranoe  is  now  optional  with  em- 
ployen.  There  are  about  15,000  eaapioyeis  m  the  State  who  have 
tiected  not  to  be  hoqad  by  its  provMons:  the  only  proteetian 
thus  afforded  to  their  employees  is  that  whkh  they  can  receive 
through  our  dvil  courts. 

The  act  ehcwMJie  made  comsaleQry  tqpon  att  employers.  A3ao, 
an  employefe  sHotAd  toe  xeiiulred  to  carry  taMiratiee  coverage  sufli- 
cacnt  to  meet  all  iyl  <flaims  o^  MutOoyeee.  The  files  of  the  State 
liwlMStihd  ei'snin Isnun  reveal  tliat  theie  are  about  990  awards  of 
oompensatton.  totallhg  appnxlmaftety  OMO,eeo.  whieh  have  not 
been  paM  to  Injured  wm^Men  or  thetr  widows  and  dependents 
because  the  employere  carried  no  insoranee  and  were  themselves 
irreeponsible  flxuuaclally.    InsanHMe  eompanles  writing  compensa- 

be  requited  to  aoaept  aU  risks  tendeved 


them  by  employers  v^io  comply  with  tbe  safety  code  and  who 
are  tbtm  to  pay  the  preBBlum  on  the  insurance. 

Ton  should  increase  compwisatioa  benefits  generally,  particu- 
larly bsneftto  for  permaaeat  partial  dlaabUity.  Benefits  due  to 
fMaUtlee  should  be  liirrisei  li  tram  97,600  to  flO,000. 

J>msideratian  sliould  be  ^ven  by  you  to  the  proposal  for  State 
I'e  rompenaatian.    This  has  worked  out  q«Ute  well 


ImportaUoa  of  thu^s  and  strikebreakers  in  labor  disputee  ehoold 
he  pnHUMtad  by  law.  Twtlmany  bearlag  <m  the  use  of  thi^ps  and 
prefeewloDBl  strikebreakers  preewited  tiefore  the  L*  FOUette  ocan- 
mctee  in  the  United  StaMa  Senate  sboua  the  nnrossitr  tor  sucb  a 

Thm  State  should  adopt  a  poUey  la  regard  to  piirrbasca  and 

ef  osntracte  to  give  preference  to  fhms  that  adhere  to  the 

of  eellecttve  bai)ga^ing  and  pay  luiosi  wsgue. 

X  reooaaaaBd  sahaalBiion  of  an  amendaaeat  to  our  fftstt  oonstltu- 

the  State  the  right  to  adopt  laws  pwtainii^  to  mlni- 

aod  anarimimi  haurs  of  employment;  libsrali£atlo&  of 

t  garatshmeut  law  eo  that  aU  the  wi«e  earner  rnwinwmi 

in  the  garaiehmeBt  acUoa;  creation  of  a  State  agency 

of  unpaid  wb0m:  a  law  rsgulatlng  the  length  of 

and  a  fuU-crew  bin  as -  ^ 


As  not 
trains; 


One  of  ttie  great 
tbpravWe  adequate 
jwaye.    a  JQW-epst 

Adefloate  low-cest  _ 
e^nf^ght  go^wnunental 
eoMs.    Tie  State  can 
with  Kderal  houslug 
giaatB. 


today    Wattanal  as  weO  as  Cttate—ls 
hoMtog  fMIMttee  lor  ear  taw-tncome 

OTHBg  is  possible  only  upon  the  basis  of  an 
great  of  funds  to  pay  land  and  eoMtructton 
wt  up  «  puMlc  hwwMiag  agsBcy  to  cotqierate 
"—  and  avaU  oumelvee  of  an  "" 


r 


"^■^  independent  merchant  stlB  saSers  ftmn  unfair  dndn-store 
eompetltion.  He  H  part  of  our  oommanity  life.  He  spends  his 
money  here.  He  keepe  his  wealth  here.  Chain  stores  sxe  monopo- 
listic enteritises  whose  owners  reside  outside  the  State.  They  con- 
tribute nothing  toward  community  upboUdlng.  Their  nrtiSts  leave 
our  bortes.  never  to  rrtum. 

I  recommend  tbat  the  cbam-stme  law  be  made  more  drastic  ■tm 
revtMd  In  the  light  of  recent  court  dedaiODS. 
*^''*^  ^  Congress  enacted  a  fatr.tnuSe  praetleea  toffl  known  ae 
the  Bobinaon-Patman  biu.  1  recommend  that  you  peas  a  State 
bttl  vAich  wiU  prevent  haimitBt  and  uadeair- 
practleee  aoeh  as  uafalr  rnliatia.  and  other 
>ef  dotag 


The  pathetle  condition  of  youth  during  this  dtuieesluu  is  a 
cha^eoge  to  those  who  brieve  in  perpetuating  tbe  pcvaeirt  order 

Thousands  of  our  young  folks  Who  have  nent  the  best  years  «f 
their  Uvea  acquiring  an  ed\ication.  tralnii«  themseliee  for  a  Bf e% 


!^ 


voeatlan  In  either  the  trades  or  professions,  maay  with  oollega 
and  university  degrees,  not  a  few  who  have  graduated  with  marks 
of  dlattneCloQ,  find  that  aocic^ty  baa  no  use  for  their  ablltttes  and 
their  talents.  They  knock  from  door  to  door  in  quest  of  employ* 
ment.  which  Is  denied  them. 

Youth  requires  security  even  more  ao  than  do  their  elders.  De- 
stroy the  faith  and  hope  of  youth,  and  you  destroy  the  future  not 
only  of  the  Natkm  but  of  a  civilisation  itself. 

Minnesota  can  promptly  take  tbe  leaduahlp  in  the  movement 
in  behalf  of  youth.  The  late  Governor  Olson  was  the  first  State 
executive  in  America  to  outline  a  youth  plan,  which  later  became 
a  pattern  lor  the  Katlon  and  was  adopted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment. 

The  work  thus  started  must  be  oontiavied  and  advanced.  Z 
recommend  enactment  of  a  Mlnneaots  youth  act  which  should 
include  creation  of  a  State  youth  commission  with  power  to  de- 
termine the  actual  needs  and  conditions  of  youth,  and  formation 
of  eoeial.  recreational,  and  employment  oenters.  particularly  in  the 
rural  areas. 

Necessary  funds  should  be  appn^xiatad  to  create  works  proj- 
ects at  such  a  nature  as  to  make  contributions  to  the  vocational 
aad  edmatisaal  training  of  youth.  Tbe  department  of  education 
ooiild  cooperate  in  formulating  such  a  program.  We  should  aid 
needy  etudents  to  pursue  their  education.  Some  form  of  Joint 
Pederal-State  action  Is  desirable,  and  funds  shoxild  be  Jointly 
provided  by  the  State  and  Federal  Governments.  The  National 
Youth  Administration  forms  a  basis  for  cooperation. 

Iducation  for  cur  youth  is  one  concrete  way  of  deaoonstrating 
to  young  men  and  women  our  faith  In  them.  We  need  an  ex- 
panded college-aid  program  and  adequate  means  to  assist  in  the 
general  program  at  youth  planning.  Mlnneeota  must  tkot  sUud- 
ardlae  living,  particularly  for  its  young,  on  a  poverty  basis.  It 
must  find  the  means  to  offer  to  youth  somethlJag  better  than  a 
pauper  existence. 

Our  national,  as  weU  as  our  individual,  wdfare  <lepends  upon  an 
tefOrmed  people.  We  must  ever  seek  to  attain  a  hl^Eher  level  of 
public  educatton. 

I  recomnwnd  payment  of  all  State  aids  in  fnlL  Minnesota  in 
the  past  enacted  desirable  educatioaal  laws  designed  to  equalize 
educattonal  opportunity  for  children  through  furnishing  a  mini- 
mum program.  But  insufflrimt  appropriations  necessitate  the 
prorating  of  the  special  State  aids  to  education  and. thereby  prevent 
the  attainment  of  the  mtrttmnTn  program  fixed  by  law. 

I  urge  oonsMeratlan  of  expansion  of  educational  facilities  for 
unfortimate  people  suffering  from  any  type  at  handicap.  Likewise 
I  believe  the  department  of  education  should  efltet  a  much  closer 
cooperation  than  exists  at  the  present  time  with  the  board  of  con- 
trol in  the  matter  of  an  educational  program  for  the  wards  in  our 
vartons  State  institutions. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  a  bill,  together  with  such  appropriations 
as  may  be  needed,  to  furnish  free  transportation  to  aU  rural  high- 
aehool  pupils.  Urban  oenters  of  popiilation  and  of  wealth  owe  a 
great  educational  debt  to  the  rural  territories  of  this  State.  And 
yet  the  sad  fact  exists  that  the  rural  child  today  har  fewer  and 
poorer  educational  factlltlee  than  other  children  in  the  State. 
Forty-four  percent  of  rural  children  <tf  high-echool  age  in  Minne- 
are  not  now  in  high  school  l>ecauae  their  parents,  in  many 
,  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  cost  of  transportation. 
Approprtettons  in  the  gmeral  field  of  health  and  recreational 
lees  snflteient  to  enable  tlie  department  of  education  adequately 
to  carry  out  a  real  program  should  be  made.  Tbare  is  great  need 
tor  health  programs  and  insbiiction  in  the  field  of  health.  A 
proper  health  program  must  proceed  through  a  thorough-^olng 
odacatianal  program  in  health  instruction,  which  can  be  carefully 
cocadlnated  with  a  State-wide  program  in  the  field  of  recreation. 
If  tbe  youth  of  this  State  can  be  made  into  »»*iMlJ>Tfr  and  better 
dttaana  through  this,  the  Uttle  that  tb»  SUte  auiy  eqiead  wUl 
represent  mcmey  well  spent. 

Adult  edneatlon  abonld  become  an  integral  part  of  our  State  edu- 
cational program.  In  tboae  countriea  which  have  undertaken  it  on 
a  large  scale  adult  education  has  clearly  contributed  to  a  higher 
standard  of  living. 

These  educational  recommendations  will,  of  course,  require  more 
money.  But  if  you  proceed  upon  the  broad  principle  at  equaliza- 
tion of  educational  c^portimlty  and  provide  the  means  to  effectively 
aororryllah  that  ideal,  you  can  make  no  mistalce. 

However,  I  need  not  point  out  to  you  Unit  State  aids  to  educatian 
act  as  a  replacement  tax.  thereby  reUeving  the  tax  burden  of  the 
local  conununlty. 

1  recommend  that  an  Interim  committee  be  iqjpotnted  to  codify 
the  school  law  and  make  such  suggested  reoommendatlans  to 
schocd-law  revision  as  win  insure  better  and  more  effective  educa- 
tional planning  In  the  future. 

nACBSa'S  TK17USX 

The  members  of  the  teaching  prafraikst  musi  undexco  In  prep- 
aration for  their  work  one  of  the  moat  rlgoraus  trainings  of  any  of 
the  prof eeslons;  yet  they  are  pubUc  rmiilojccB  ttfr  ao  *>«— iir«»i«»^ 
tenure.  • 

I  urge  yon  to  enact  some  meaaure  (imiicneil  to  give  a  greater 
g«y»  ^  "^5^^  ^  ^^  t^fhing  priiftasfcMi  m  the  puisutt  of  its 
^erk.  I  euggest  for  your  eonrtrteratkiu  •naetmani  of  a  law  widch 
wm  place  teachers  under  oonttnuo<»  eoatzaet.  aubleot  to  -Ht-*— ** 
for  cauee  only,  and  after  the  reaaona  for  dlsBiteal  ^  stated  in 
writing  and  ooneurred  hi  toy  a  majority  of  tiu  bamA  tM. 


"■■V 
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<xesugeix:e  oome  unotT  uie  muraer  ana  manstaugnier  siai^utes. 
Successful  proeeeution  of  these  types  of  cases  under  these  stat- 
utes is  virtually  Impossible.    I  recommend  enactment  of  a  law 


eoureiy  \o  uuuviauausuc  enicrprucs.  sou  frno^yq  oe  lioerai  m 
^>proiviations  to  the  department  of  sfirlcultiire  In  tta  activities 
relating  to  coopcnttivea. 
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Ran  njuiifuftt 

totenigent  State  planning  can  be  delayed  no  longer.  We  cannot 
afford  to  stumble  along  blindly,  not  knowing  where  we  are  going 
nor  how  we  are  goirg  to  get  there. 

Our  lack  of  a  lanci-use  poUcy  in  MlnneeoU  cost  us  dearly,  not 
only  in  teeasure  but  in  wreckage  of  human  Uvea.  I  need  not  teU 
you  of  the  dlsastroue  results  of  efforts  to  develc»  agricultural  set- 
tlements on  drained  peat  and  other  land  In  northwn  Mlnneeota. 
land  never  Intended  by  nature  for  farming.  We  do  not  want  to 
repeat  these  experiments. 

The  first  step  ever  taken  in  Minnesota  in  the  direction  of  land- 
use  studies  wss  the  f4>pointment  by  Governor  Olson  of  a  land-use 
committee  in  10S3.  At  preeent  there  is  a  land-use  committee 
created  by  leglsUtlve  act,  compoeed  of  the  heads  of  various  State 
departmenU.  Ita  activiUes,  because  of  lack  of  funds  and  other 
causee.  have  been  rariier  negligible. 

Three  years  ago  President  Roosevelt  suggested  to  the  various 
Governors  that  they  appoint  SUte  planning  boards  to  study  the 
natural  reeources  of  their  respective  States  for  the  purpooe  of 
develc^lng  an  imme<llate  and  a  long-time  pubUc-works  program. 
A  board  appointed  ty  Governor  Olson  has  funcUoned  with  very 
beneficial  results.  Supplied  with  some  funds  by  the  State  execu- 
tive council,  it  has  been  able  to  conduct  studies  and  to  lay  out 
plans  and  make  recommendations  on  problems  such  as  water  con- 
servation, social  security  and  public  welfare*  taxation  in  its  rela- 
tion to  lnc<8ne,  educbtlonal  administration,  development  of  recrea- 
tional facilities,  transportation,  rural  electrification,  public  health 
and  sanitation,  and  metropolitan  and  urban  plazinlng.  At  the 
present  tlnxe  It  Is  cirrying  on  an  agricultural-land  debt  stirvey 
and  a  thoroughgoing  study  of  the  welfare  needs  of  our  State  for  a 
period  of  years. 

I  recommend  that  a  State  planning  board  be  created  and  sup- 
plied with  sxifflcient  ftmds.  I  suggest  that  this  board  be  made 
up  of  citizens  appointed  by  the  Governor,  working  without  pay, 
with  heads  of  State  departments  as  ex-offlclo  members,  and  a  paid 
working  staff  of  experts  and  persona  of  experience.  The  board 
would  act  In  a  purely  advisory  capacity,  gathering  data  and  laying 
out  plans  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  adoption  of  policies  and  pro- 
grams by  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people. 

nrraasTATa  oooFxsATioir 

In  the  course  of  t!ils  session  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a 
commission  on  interitate  cooperation,  substantially  the  tatmf,  as 
bills  being  acted  upon  by  the  legislatures  of  other  States,  will  be 
preeented  for  your  consideration.  In  the  past  jrear  and  a  half 
17  States  in  the  Union  have  created  commissions  on  Interstate 
cooperation  for  the  purpoee  of  mutual  consideration  of  pressing 
problems  calling  for  cooperative  action,  not  only  between  the 
States  but  with  the  Federal  Government.  I  recommend  your 
careful  consideration  on  this  subject. 


KLxcnzc  ro 

Cheep  electric  pover  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  our  modem 
civilization. 

Approximately  8S  fiercent  of  the  farms  in  Minnesota  are  with- 
out electric  service.  Many  of  the  farms  which  have  electric  power 
are  paying  exorbitant  rates.  Electric  rates  In  Mlxmesota  differ  in 
nearly  every  conunimlty.  A  recent  siurey  by  the  FWleral  Trade 
Commission  showed  rates  varying  aU  the  way  from  2  cente  to  lavL 
cents  per  kilowatt-hcur.  — •  *  »«  ^v» 

Long  ^perlenoe  has  shown  that  regulaUon  by  State  commis- 
sions will  not  bring  the  desired  resulto.  Kndlese  litigation  and 
prohibitive  eaqjense  make  it  impossible  for  the  State  to  procure 
any  real  reduction  in  rates  through  the  courts. 

to  view  of  the  unprecedented  acUvlty  of  the  Federal  Govem- 
*?****,J^  ^  **^**  o*  '"^^  electrification,  the  State  of  Minnesota 
shoxUd  take  an  active  interest  In  power  problems. 

I>urlng  the  next  10  years  MlO.OOCOOO  in  FMeral  funds  wlU  be 
available  for  rural  electilficatlon  piirpoees.  It  seems  obvious  that 
^•■*»o«l<l  be  In  a  position  to  make  the  most  of  this  aid. 

The  Minnesota  Plaiming  Board  has  made  a  study  of  the  power 
tiuestlon.  and  has  recommended  a  State  advisory  power  commls- 
Blon.  Tbe  purpoees  of  this  oommlwrion  would  be  to  survey  exist- 
ing power  plante,  ratos,  and  services:  to  prepare  a  oomcnehensivo 
plan  for  the  economic  interconnection  of  existing  sources  of  eleo- 
m^ty  in  the  State;  to  prepare  a  State-wide  plan  for  rural  eleo- 
trlflcation;  and  to  furnish  information  and  recommendations  Der> 
tainlng  to  electric  service. 

A  oimmlssion  of  tils  kind  would  be  able  to  uncover  the  facts 
Which  are  so  sadly  lacking  today  and  would  pave  the  way  for  a 
8^ter  enjoyment  of  iJie  benefits  of  electric  power  for  the  citizens 
of  this  State.  I  recoaimend  an  act  creating  such  a  commission 
Eupplied  with  sufficient  funds  to  carry  on  ita  worlc 

I  further  urge  the  renutval  of  restrictive  legislation  hampering 
the  normal  develc^nient  of  the  facilities  of  municipal  power 
planta  There  are  in  Minnesota  SO  cities  owning  their  own  gen- 
erating planta,  80  dtlris  and  towns  own  power-distributing  plants, 
and  67  oounUes  have  eetaUished  tfectrlo-power  cooperatives. 

The  removal  of  restrictive  legislation,  such  su  the  present  law 
which  prevento  mimic  ipal  power  planta  from  extending  their  lines 
more  than  80  miles  from  the  boundaries  of  the  municipality, 
would  permit  theee  ettiee  ami  towxu  to  band  together  into  mu- 
nicipal leagues  for  lar^;e-«oale  opvatloB.  aad  It  would  also  permit 


1» 

STaSJSS^e^S..™^  cooperative  poaar  aaaxlatton.  wherever 

I  UTSe  the  aiibmlaalon  to  the  voters  of  a  ooastttuUonal  aaiend. 

fS!f *  ?r*i^  ^""^  "»**^  "»  8***«  to  pr^uoTel^toanSSIr 

ooHsavATioir 

J^  S5R  "*  *»?«»»«  discussion  on  matters  of  eoneervatkm  la 
past.  Problems  affecting  the  use  of  tax-revertedta^stonst 
mMjagementj  water  conservation,  and  lacteattraT^  S^SaiSSte 
oonoern  in  plannina  for  future  long-thne  needa.  MUllonsofaorae 
of  land,  unsttlted  for  agriculture,  from  which  the  foMt  mwta 

to  tlT^iST'™"  **  ^'^^ '^'^  **^ '•^^ 

In  retrospect  we  eee  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  toot  unli^  w« 
profit  by  theee  mistakes  the  northern  oounttaewlU  agatobe  at 
toe  threehoM  of  another  cycle  of  dleooura^^  aSfauJaSs 
due  to  new  owners  on  the  one  hand,  and  renTaed  efforta  by  tudw 
unite  to  keep  these  lands  on  the  tax  rolls  on  the  otbv  ^^ 

Underthe  present  law.  lands  reverting  to  the  State  are  to  be 
h^d  in  trust  for  the  taxing  unite.  No^  has  beeTaWe  to  <teter! 
mine  Just  what  the  leglsUture  had  In  mind  v^  ItHjawdtota 
cloud  upon  toe  title  of  reverted  lands.  Thelaw  ^SoSd  hi 
amended  so  as  to  make  toe  lands  revert  to  the  State  in  fee 
simple  and  not  be  subject  to  toe  trust  llmltaUon.  «*«»»«»• 

The  aoning  of  reverted  land  for  agricultural  and  nonaarlcul. 
tural  uses  by  counties  should  be  required  by  statute.  Wh^s^ 
zoning  affects  State  fore&te.  State  mist  fund  UnSrindSS^ 
tlon  weas.  zoning  plans,  before  being  adopted  by  county  boards, 
should  receive  approval  by  toe  department  of  conaervaUon.  UnSal 
aome  system  of  aoning  is  put  into  effect  a  long-time  nrocram  of 
forest  development  cannot  be  realized.  »»»»■•-««» 

Although  Minnesota  is  a  region  of  streams  aad  imk»s  it  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder  in  water  conssrvation  laws.  Tbm. 
should  be  enacted  a  law  for  toe  operaUon  and  maintenanoTaf 
water-control  works  by  toe  department  of  coneervaUon^^^ 

We  still  have  within  toe  borders  of  our  State  eome  19Q(»ntti 
cords  of  avaUable  pulpwood.  of  which  14.000.000  are  of  the  better 
pulping  kinds  of  trees.  The  annual  growto  of  pulpwood  ls^5 
1,000.000  cords,  while  the  consumption  is  only  000.000  en^ 
Under  good  practical  forest  management,  our  f create 'oould^t 
only  maintain  tots  supply  pemuinenUy  but  provide  room  f<w 
growto. 

The  wood  lote  of  the  State  compriss  soom  four  and  a  ouartw 
inillion  acres  of  salable  thnber.  The  farmers  should  be  e^mded 
aid  in  the  proper  management  and  marketing  of  their  wood-lot 
producte  through  encouragement  of  cooperative  marketinc  and 
finding  new  uses  for  the  different  kinds  of  tiaktoer  ^nmuva 

In  toe  eoutoem  and  soutowestem  countlaa  of  our  State  many 
of  the  groves  and  sheltertoelte  have  suffered  oonsiderable  daman 
through  the  pre«mt  drought.  Among  works  «i— i».yti1  for  r^lef  of 
unemployment  toe  rehabUitatton  of  theee  groves  sAd  shelt«belta 
should  receive  serious  attention.  ^^     ^^** 

Far  a  number  of  years  oonssrvaUon  aeUvltlso  were  directed  b» 
a  five-man  commission.  Such  a  conunission  at  the  tIaM  of  ita 
creation  was  considered  as  providing  the  beat  poaslble  ".«^t«.~ 
for  admlnistaring  and  dirscting  conservation.  In  some  St«tM 
this  oommisslon  form  of  organiaation  worked  very  cffeeUvaiv^te 
others  a  conaervaUon  fommlaslnner  appointed  by  the  Oovwi^ 
gave  equally  good  resulte.  Tbe  five-man  ««»».-.«Tr«uti  was  in  ul 
nature  of  an  eq;ierimeat. 

I  am  stron^y  inclined  to  the  view  that  a  ooMervatlan  coouate. 
stoner  appomted  by  the  Govomor  wiU  center  iiiwmslUlllli  and 
make  possible  a  more  elBelent  carrying  out  of  ri<Miawiattarir^«*tirt 
The  five-man  oomm lesion,  under  our  law.  to  the  poUeyHmaklaii 
body,  while  the  commissioner  U  the  administrative  head  of  toe 
department.  No  one  has  yet  lieen  able  to  define  exaetay  what 
oonsUtutee  poUoy  and  what  coostltutee  adminiatratlon  and  whsra 
the  line  betwem  the  two  is  drawn.  The  result  has  been  con- 
stant confusions  and  irritaUons.  I  recommend  the  abolishmant 
of  toe  coneervation  commission. 

We  must  look  to  the  development  of  our  lecrcatlonal  facllltlea 
ao  that  they  are  acceesible  to  our  entire  population.  We  hava 
here,  also,  a  field  for  great  cultural  development. 

Conservation  and  fish  ezperta  are  agreed  as  to  the  aaoeeslty  of 
removing  ron^  fish  from  the  lakes.  Their  ivaaoval.  hoavver. 
preeente  not  only  a  oonaervation  but  a  ctnnmefolal  pioblem  aa 
well.  The  experience  of  the  department  In  dealtnt  wlto  com- 
mercial fishermen  has  not  been  in  either  the  beat  *nt[~cats  of 
the  Stata  or  of  conservation.  You  shoxild  tvw»««^^  the  fsasiblllty 
of  the  State  Itself  removing  toe  rough  fish  «T*«tf^  of  Iffraslnr  the 
lakee  to  commercial  fishermen.  " 

Tbe  time  when  toe  preeent-known  supirilee  of  high-grade  oiea 
in  State-owned  nUnee  will  have  been  exhausted  to  In  sight  Al- 
ready research  has  developed  methods  of  trsattng  low-grade  oiea 
and  to  make  them  salable.  In  this  fidd  toeca  to  ao  piaeedent 
established  In  any  other  State,  ae  thto  problem  to  onlaue  to  Minne- 
sota. Provision  should  l>e  made  tar  the  •T^iwlrm  irf  the  laaeateb 
facilltiee  of  the  dqiartmant  of  oonaervatlan  and  tbm  univwattv 
eohool  of  fff«wfa.  ^^  ^^  ^^  ""■"*' 
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Tbe  ooDttoued  unemployment  of  millions  of  wortew  throaghovt 
tta  cnuntry  prteenti  not  only  •  gfgaatlc  rehef  problem,  but  malEes 
aaoaaMry  a  oonpleCa  revMon  In  our  approach  to  the  problem  of 
nUaf  generally.  The  unemployed  person  In  need  of  relief  Is  ix>t 
one  requiring  special  social  c&re;  be  is  a  vlcttm  of  a  system  sad 
of  factors  OTer  which  he  has  no  oontroL  Those  who  s^  require 
special  social  care  should  be  separated  from  the  Jobless,  whose  sole 
need  la  work,  or  the  income  which  he  would  derive  from  wtnrk. 

A  new  Nation  and  State  policy  reflecting  this  new  attitude  to> 
tbe  unemployed  Is  vitally  needed.  Unemfdoyment  asslst- 
•ace  sbould  start  not  after  the  person  out  of  woric  has  expended 
all  ot  hla  or  her  resources  and  has  come  to  the  stage  of  actual 
pavDtflaatkm.  but  as  soon  as  he  or  she  becomes  joluess. 

The  Income  of  the  jobless,  of  course,  shotild  come  through 
social  Insurance,  but  until  adequate  social  insurance  can  be  es- 
tablished covering  all  workers,  it  Is  patent  that  either  jobs  must 
be  supplied  by  tbe  Oovemment  or  cash  allowances  or  unemploy- 
aMot  assistance  given. 

A  provisional  work  program  could  be  administered  through  the 
Industrial  commission.  Sxich  a  plan  could  take  effect  with  grants 
by  the  VMexal  Oovemment  throxigh  the  Works  Progress  AdmizJs- 
tratton.  We  must  Impress  upon  the  Federal  Oovemment  that  full 
continuance,  and  even  Increase  of  the  Works  rropess  Admlnlstra- 
ttOB.  Is  Imperative. 

Tlie  unemployment  innblem.  of  course.  Is  n^ti^r^ffl  In  scope,  and 
State  and  local  governments  cannot  carry  the  btxrden.  The  Fed- 
enl  Government  must  assume  its  full  reqx>nslbUlty. 


nie  neeeeslty  for  general  relief  will  continue.  General  relief 
la  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  persons  and  families  who 
do  not  fall  Into  any  at  tbe  categories  of  the  Federal  social  sectirlty 
and  employment  programs;  thoae  who  may  become  eligible  later 
OP.  but  who  are  not  currently  permitted  to  participate  I'n  the 
several  types  of  State  aid,  and  those  who  are  eligible  for  the 
Fsdetal  employment  and  other  programs,  but  who.  because  of  the 
nature  of  tbe  programs  themselves,  are  not  permitted  to  partici- 
pate rtgularly. 

Xtaa  to  the  rapidly  changing  programs  themKlves  and  the 
veclaUe  factors  which  enter  into  them,  it  is  most  dilBciiIt  st  this 
tlDM  to  aocurately  estimate  the  financial  needs  of  general  relief 
Tha  WahsM  Progress  Admlniattatlon.  the  Baeettlement  Admlnlstra- 
Itan.  Hid  kiBdied  aeUvltlea.  aa  well  as  the  degree  of  pick-up  we 
can  expect  tram  private  business,  are  Important  variables  which 
■Mka  fovscaatlng  of  gsnaral  relief  needs  bMtardous. 
■  It  SMit  be  vemcmbsrsd  that  any  great  diange  In  tbe  variable 
factaaa  vlU  eowvpiswilngly  change  the  need  one  way  or  the  other. 
^eetu%U  eatlnatea  can  probably  be  made  after  it  Is  known  what 
GaaMB  tetande  to  do  with  tbe  tracks  program,  and  when  the 
reeulta  at  studies  now  under  way  are  made  available.  Ttaeee  re- 
wte  I  d»att  communlcata  to  you  as  soon  aa  Z  receive  them. 

But  «e  cannot  escape  our  responslbiUty  to  our  unfortunates 
**S^J*^  •dequate  eaie  to  thoae  in  need.  Such  a  denial  is  un- 
UitnkaMe.  particularly  in  the  face  of  the  eoonomto  foroea  over 
^rtikh  the  Individual  has  no  control.  ^^^      " 
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The  State  Is  lacking  to  administrative  machtaery  to  properly 
5!2S*!!L^*  work  otfpubllc  welfare.  AH  publlc-wdfare  Serllww. 
wfththe  eseeptlon  of  siqiervtekm  of  public  institutions  now  imder 
the  State  board  of  control,  should  be  centered  to  a  new  department 
of  pubUe  welfare.  This  would  include  administration  of  FMeral 
aids  under  the  Soclid  Security  Act.  such  as  dd-sge  assistance,  as- 
sistance to  dependent  cbUdren.  aid  to  the  bitod,  as  weU  as  general 
^"t  J?4!fl_Jl  would  can  for  the  cooperation  of  the  various 
J?!i^JS!^  sstabllshment  of  county  welfare  boarda.  which 
?f!!l"*!S!^  social  asslstsnoe  and  treatment  under  the  super- 
t  ef  the  State  department. 
The  various  fotne  of  veterans'  relief  now  are  scattered  in  a 
-,  -K***^  Though  it  may  be  said  that  It  Is  to  tbe  beet 
«f  the  veterans  that  they  rtiould  avail  themselvee  of 
^w"*!!?*  •".■••  "P  to  the  State  agenciee.  neverthelese  as  a 
-  ^^-  .?*f  themselves  have  f^t  the  need  of  a  special  program  to 
meet  their  special  circumstances.  ^^      i*r«Br«ni  w 

^I  feeomaead.  ttsref ore.  that  you  eetabliah  a  veterans'  bureau 
2S^iJI?Sil^JI!L!5?,  ^P*********,  "l  supervlstog  the  Soldiers'  Home 
SSr^St^fS?  ^SS^  ***^  '*"*'  •"*  ssslstai«  to  veterans  and 
SSS^il?*"^  ^*^JI?*»  ■*■"  consolidation  of  aevenl  State 
•*•*•"*•■  now  aeparately  organised  or  wtthln  other  departments. 
S^  !T  Si  JI!5~!!L!!l*^  y?^  SoWlefs'  Home  board:  dlvi- 
SitJStlSSSS'S^^^^  *eter«ir  datois  handled  to  the 


oounuMai  wxxh  wwooal  aocxsi.  aMcvmar  act 
FjsMgeby  Congress  of  the  Federal  Sodal  Seeurtty  Act  meant 
that  Oopsmment  reoogalMd  Ita  obligation  as  guaruxtor  rt  tte 

STJSL?"  "**^ f?'  *''°™  dsrtrmhle.  bat  at  least  it  Is  a  beglnntog 
JHI^rt^aecuri^r  mwt  be  on  the  imsis  of  a  high  AmerlaSTtoS- 
^.f^^^'  t^y^  «»•*  r**  we  muat  strlWrss  well  aa  SmoA 
r^*frr^.?-?r*y''*°P*  »«»«  <»»an  of  scarcity.  We  must  fight 
BOT  «uy  agalaat  a  towering  Uvtac  standaid  for  our  masses.  botfW' 
L.fSt^^iL^!^  standard-a  standard.  I  shouM  sax.  Ualtod 
only  by  ABMrtoa-S  capacity  to  produce  wealth.  ««wo 


The  special  session  called  by  the  late  Oovemor  Olson  passed  aa 
old-age  assistance  act  to  enable  this  State  to  qualify  for  Federal 
old-age  assistance.  I  recommend  more  Uberal  allowance  so  that 
cur  old  folks  can  enjoy  at  least  a  measure  of  comfort  and  Uberall« 
zation  of  tbe  law  In  other  respects.  ** 

The  administration  of  old-age  assistance  Is  in  the  bands  of  the 
board  of  county  commissioners,  with  the  exception  of  two  counties, 
whTre  It  is  administered  by  the  board  of  poor  commissioners.  Tbe 
county  contributes  one-sixth  of  the  share.  Tbe  weakness  of  the 
Uiw  is  that  If  one  county  shoiild  fail  to  pay  old-age  assistance,  the 
law  is  suspended  for  the  entire  State. 

This  is  not  a  remote  possibility.  On  two  occasions  a  certato 
northern  county  passed  a  resolution  stating  that  no  funds  were 
available  to  meet  the  county's  share,  but  In  each  case  the  State 
agency  succeeded  in  having  county  funds  transferred  for  that 
purpose.  There  is  no  asstu^nce  that  this  can  always  be  done. 
There  are  perhaps  15  other  coxintles  In  «*T"«*r  fhiandal  straits, 
and  the  danger  of  suspension  of  old-age  assistance  for  the  State  is 
always  present. 

Another  feature  Is  that  it  does  not  permit  the  State  agency  to 
exercise  sufflclent  supervision.  Tills  results  In  a  continuous  com- 
promise of  the  basic  provisions  of  the  act  azul  prevents  putting 
into  effect  a  uniform  plan  throughout  the  State.  A  uniform  plan 
Is  also  a  basic  requirement  of  the  Federal  act  and  our  Inability  to 
carry  this  out.  under  the  present  State  law,  may  get  us  toto 
difBciiltles  later. 

I  recommend  that  the  law  be  amended  so  that  tbe  counties  are 
absolved  from  contributing  their  shares. 

The  last  special  session  passed  an  xuiemployment  Insurance  act 
to  qualify  under  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act.  I  suggest  some 
changes  In  the  law. 

The  present  act  denies  benefits  to  workers  who,  even  though  their 
grievances  be  Just,  are  compelled  to  go  on  strike.  Workers  on  strike 
must  live  and  their  families  also  must  live.  They  have  a  right  to 
attempt  to  better  their  economic  condition.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  strike  weapon  exercised  by  the  American  worklngman,  I  am 
certain  that  the  living  standard  of  the  workers  of  this  country 
would  today  be  no  higher  than  It  is  in  most  of  tbe  Curopean 
countries.  Workers  on  strike  beca\ise  of  Just  grievances  should  be 
entitled  to  benefits  under  the  law,  and  I  so  recommend. 

I  believe  also  that  the  act  is  endangered  throvigh  the  sjrstem  of 
merit  rating  of  employers.  The  greatest  determining  factor  con- 
tributing to  steadluesi>  of  employment  is  the  natiire  of  the  todxistry 
Itself.  Why  should  the  employer  in  an  industry  which  by  nature 
is  unstable  or  seasonable  be  placed  in  a  disadvantageous  position 
with  the  employers  in  an  industry  which,  because  of  Its  nature,  la 
able  to  stabilize  unemployment?  Furthermore,  the  operation  at 
the  so-called  merit  system  will  narrow  the  tax  base  and  endanger 
the  successful  operation  of  the  law. 

I  recommend  that  you  abolish  the  merit  rating  provisions  of  the 
law. 

I  recommend  that  the  mlnlmunx  compensation  be  raised  from 
M  to  $8  and  the  maximum  from  tl5  to  $18,  leavtog  the  alternative 
provision  of  three-fourths  of  the  weekly  full-time  wage. 

The  waiting  period  provided  for  by  the  act  is  2  weeka.  In  my 
opinion,  this  waiting  period  is  too  long.  Many  families  are  re- 
quired by  circumstances  to  live  so  close  to  the  subsistence  itng  that 
they  will  suffer  serious  want  If  2  weeks  must  elapse  before  they 
can  secure  unemployment  compensation.  1  recommend  that  the 
waiting  period  be  reduced  to  1  week. 

In  order  to  receive  the  full  benefits  from  the  Inderal  Social 
Security  Act  as  pertaining  to  aid  to  dependent  children  and  aid 
to  the  blind,  our  State  laws  must  be  changed.  Bills  will  be  Intro- 
duced whose  passage  will  qualify  the  SUte  to  receive  FMeral  grants 
in  both  of  these  aids. 

No  change  in  our  present  laws  is  necessary  to  qualify  the  State 
to  share  Its  grants  under  the  Federal  act  for  maternal  and  child 
health  service,  service  for  crippled  children,  child-welfare  service 
vocational  rehabilitation,  and  public-health  work.  * 

TAXATION 

I  shall  now  discuss  with  you  tbe  very  In^xrtant  subleet  of 
taTstlon. 

w»i^'*  indicated  to  you  what  the  people  to  their  trtt^^^  upon 
"**'»l  •««  humane  government  expect  of  vs.  We  must  either 
discbarge  our  obligaUOus  to  tbe  fullest,  courageously  and  honor- 
ably, or  we  must  frankly  tell  the  people  that  our  form  of  govem- 
ment  has  not  the  capacities  and  the  resouroefulneM  to  do  the 
things  the  people  expect  of  government. 

Tbe  new  obligations  which  government  must  wtimt  require 
additional  expenditures.  We  may  as  weU  face  the  issue  frankly 
andjay  our  plans.  It  is  a  long-time  program  upon  which  we  are 
aabu-klng.  a  program  which  squares  with  the  most  enlightened 
thewles  of  modem  government.  There  Is  no  tumii^  back  from  it^ 
Py"*e  tbe  people  will  never  want  us  to  turn  bfhck — no  mare  so 
than  they  would  want  us  to  return  to  the  days  of  human  slavery. 

ThMe  increased  expenditures  must  be  regarded  aa  current  eac- 
pendlturee  and  must  be  met  by  current  revenues.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  meet  them  through  bcmd  issues  or  tbrovvh  increaslnx  the 
State's  todebtedneas.  * 

i«2?*L^».''^***™  ""^  **  revised,  first,  to  remove  the  unjust  tax 
load  Which  now  rests  upon  the  borne  owner  and  farmer,  and,  sec- 
SSSu^i*!?  *  ^  "P*~  wealth,  upon  those  with  capM^lty  to  pay. 
ramcient  to  meet  governmental  needs.  As  a  meaiM  ofaUUng  the 
home  and  farm  owner  I  rec<xnmend  that  aU  luxnesteads  and  farms 
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operated  by  their  owoara  be  exempted  from  the  State  tax  levy  tat 
at  least  the  first  $4,000  rf  aassseed  valuatSosi.  Tou  can  make  the 
exemption  even  higher  or  exempt  them  entirety  from  the  State  lew 
The  amount  of  revenue  the  SUte  will  loae  theteby  could  easUv  ba 
made  up  through  other  forms  of  ♦«~t1"n  "■— v  "^ 

I  recommend  a  substantial  Increase  to  Iron-ore  taxea.  Wbsn 
iron  ore  Is  shipped  outside  tbe  SUte  ft  is  forever  dissipated  as  a 
sotnoe  of  tax  revenue.  Our  blgb-grade  Iron  mines.  It  is  estimated, 
will  be  exhausted  to  about  SO  years.  Tar  this  reason  this  teMO^K 
tory  asset  should  produce  a  greater  tax  than  that  paid  by  the 
home  owner  and  farmer,  vrtio  will  always  be  with  ua.'  Undo-  our 
present  system  of  taxation,  the  iron-mlnlng  companies  oav  a  far 
smaUer  proportionato  tax  than  does  the  farnuvand  (Mraers  of 
real  property. 

I  submit  for  your  oonsideraUon  the  following  suggestions* 
An  increase  In  the  occupational  tax  to  8  pereent  of  the*  gitiaa 
valuation  of  aU  ores  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  mine,  ellmlnatiiv  aU 
sututory  and  nonstatutory  deductions.  " 

The  preeent  tax  Is  levied  on  the  net  value  of  ore  at  the  mouth 
of  the  mtoe,  derived  at  by  using  the  mythical  Lake  Crte  price  of 
ore  as  a  base.  This  mythical  value  is  fixed  by  tbe  very  firms  who 
are  to  be  taxed.  From  this  gross  mythical  price,  six  sUtutory 
and  nine  nonsUtutory  deductions  are  made,  leaving  a  net  valuer 
tlon  of  about  $1^9  per  ton.  upon  which  a  8  percent  occunatlonal 
tax  Is  levied.  ^ 

I  recommend  repeal  ta  those  provisions  of  tbe  lnc(»ne-tax  law 
Which  give  exemption  to  iron-mlnlng  companlee. 

Iron-ore  properties  should  be  revalued  also  for  ad-valorem  tax 

gurposes  on  the  bafis  of  the  average  yearly  price  of  basic  pig 
on  rather  than  the  mythical  Lake  Brie  price  and  a  fee  of  25 
cents  per  ton  chargrXl  by  tbe  SUte  for  weighing,  testing,  sam- 
pling, and  grading  iron  ore,  and  service  needed  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  the  SUte.  t-^^-v*   ..» 

All  townships  in  which  mineral  bodies  are  located  should  be 
resurveyed  in  conJujicUon  with  the  SUte.  The  present  section 
and  subdivlslonal  comers  are  established  by  Oliver  Iron  Mining 
Co.  monuments.  Gross  errors  to  surveys  have  come  to  light 
These  surveys  Involve  aU  SUte  mineral  leases  from  which  exten- 
sive revenues  are  derived. 

M InnesoU  in  1802  issued  a  number  ot  mineral  leasee  for  60- 
year  periods,  which  stipiUato  that  the  SUU  receive  a  royalty 
of  25  cenu  per  ton  mtoed.  Efforts  imquestlonably  will  be  made 
to  renew  these  leases  under  tbe  same  favorable  terms  to  the  mine 
operators.  Operators  have  been  able  to  lease  valuable  properties 
from  tbe  SUU  and  sublease  them  to  other  operators  at  a  very 
handsome  profit  to  themselves.  Tbe  SUU  should  receive  at  least 
the  same  royalties  in  leasing  iU  properties  as  Is  received  by 
private  owners  who  lease  these  properties  to  mine  operators 
Such  has  not  been  the  cass  to  the  past. 

Tbe  three  laws  passed  by  the  1836  leglslatuie  whk:h  further 
reduced  the  tax  llmiutlons  affecting  tbe  village  and  scbotd  dis- 
trict of  Hlbblng  and  the  towndilp  of  SttmU  should  be  repealed 
but  proper  legislation  should  be  enacted  to  oompmsaU  the  prop-' 
erty  owners  of  Nortli  Hlbblng  for  damagea  which  they  incurred 
because  ca  mining  c^ierations  in  that  area. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  about  tbe  recent  supreme  court 
decision  on  iron-ore  taxes.  It  has  been  traditional  In  this  coim- 
try  that  tbe  Judiciary  never  impoee  lU  Judgment  against  tbe 
discretionary  acU  of  administrative  officers  of  government.  Yet 
to  its  recent  iron-ore  tax  dectsion,  our  supreme  court  wroU  into 
the  law  as  a  mandate  a  specific  fcvmula  which  our  taxing  au- 
thorities are  expected  to  follow.  In  doing  so,  the  court,  in  my 
opinion,  overstepped  iU  authority  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
pass  legislation.  Here  we  have  a  good  example  of  usurpation  of 
power  by  the  oourU. 

In  conformity  with  the  principle  of  taxation  based  upon  ability 
and  capacity  to  pay— «  theory  to  which  aU  the  poUtical  partlM 
In  the  last  election  declared  they  subscribed— I  shall  submit  bills 
for  the  following: 

Increase  to  moneys  and  credlU  tax  together  with  a  change  to 
^  method  of  coUectlon;  Increass  to  tbe  tocome  tax  to  the  htg^pr 
brackets;  tax  on  utility  company  franchises;  increase  In  taxes  on 
public  utilities.  Including  railroads,  telephone  companies,  express 
companies,  and  the  like;  increase  to  estate,  gifts,  and  inheritance 
taxes,  and  Increase  to  taxes  of  instirance  companies. 

Tax  experte  who  have  studied  thess  prc^Mjsals  Inform  me  that 
they  will  produce  an  additional  revenue  of  many  miiM^nt  of 
dollars. 

Thus,  tf  you  adopt  a  tix-revlslon  program  to  accordance  with 
abUity  to  pay.  we  need  have  no  fear  that  the  SUte  wUl  be  unable 
to  meet  all  of  IU  obligations  to  iU  citizens  in  full.  This  is  ths 
prt^Mr  method  for  raising  governmental  revenue,  recognlaed  by  tax 
experU  throughout  the  world.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  tbe  cost  cf  all 
social  seciirity  should  be  borne  by  a  tax  on  wealth— SUte  and  FM- 
eral. It  Is  pecfecUy  pn^Mr  for  you  to  urge  Coi^gress  to  rsvlss  our 
national  tax  system  so  that  social  security  wlU  be  paid  l^  wealth 
and  not  by  the  mnssss  who  can  111  afford  It. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  tbe  prograiU  I  have  outlined  to 
you  is  the  kind  of  program  tbe  voters  on  November  3  said  they 
wanted  adopted  to  this  SUte.  U  you  wlU  carefully  examine  the 
poUtlcal  documsnU  of  the  last  election,  you  will  find  siq>port  for 


m 

thteprogram  not  only  to  the  utteraaoas  of  the  t«^— rvwi  of  the 
pwty  to  which  I  btf oag.  but  of  the  t»>— »^  q(  ^i^  «p,w»i»>^ 

should  be  a  bar  to  a  ualoa  of  aU  partisB  rnnasntod  to  thto  bodv 
to  brtog  about  IU  realisation.         r-         -•-  «  mu.  imiy 

a-^^J2L^!??*^'n"^  ?  *c«ng>on  effort  for  a  eoauBoa  cause. 
iri.S^TIS?'  LrS^***^  •^"^  possible  ooopsratlOB  to  tbs  leg- 
Wa^  and  assist  la  making  possible  enaetuMat  of  laws  k>  soi^y 
neeoea  tooay.  * 

I  sincerely  hope  that  out  of  this  session  will  oome  a  better 
tmderstanding  of  the  needs  of  our  people  and  a  dastaw  to  build 
and  to  work  together  for  a  better  world  and  a  better  Uf e  for  aU 

*>^J^?f^  I  sbould  like  to  discuss  with  you  a  mmMor  outside 
thefleld  of  the  general  subjeete  I  have  had  tbe  prlvUsn  of 
presenting  to  you.  This  U  something  which  Is  to  the  thouKhte  of 
thousands  of  bur  citlaens  It  to  the  proposal  to  eceot  aflttlng 
memorial  to  our  laU  great  Governor.  Rojid  B.  Oimm. 
.  J  .""od  not  teU  you  about  Governor  Olson,  nor  hto  human  and 
totellectual  quaUties;  you  all  knew  him— most  of  you  pcrsonaUy 
"»ny  ^  y****  brt<mg  to  a  different  poUtlcal  faith  than  did  Gov- 
ernor Olson.  But  regardless  of  your  beliefs.  I  know  that  you  aU 
admired  him  tar  hto  rugged,  sterilng  character,  his  stetsaauuiship. 
his  courage,  hto  devotion  to  the  cause  which  he  believed  right. 
The  great  masses  of  our  SUte  loved  and  adorsd  him;  hto  n^i»rr 
has  become  a  symbol  to  America  for  tbe  stniggls  of  the  com- 
mon man  against  the  forces  of  greed,  avarice,  and  social  and 
economic  injustice.  He  was  UinneeoU's  first  and  outstaadlac 
dUaea.  a  true  champloa  of  the  people. 

May  I  suggest  formaUon  by  you  of  ui  Olson  BMmorial  com- 
mlttee  to  study  and  to  lay  plana.  Interview  friends  of  the  UU 
Governor  who  desire  to  cooperate  in  such  an  uadertaklac  ^i*h 
report  to  thto  session  of  tbe  legtolatore.  —**«*.  ww 

I  thank  you. 


The  Sapreme  Court 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BERT  LORD 

OP  NSW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  10,  liS7 

Mr.  LORD.  Mr.  l^ieaker,  when  this  lesislatkm  was  befon 
this  House  last  year  I  opposed  it  aod  voted  asalnst  it.  Tlis 
legislation  was  defeated  by  an  overwbelmlQg  vote.  Now.  after 
the  tirade  by  the  Chief  Executive  asatnst  the  Snprame  Court 
it  comes  up  here  again  and  the  spanaors  want  to  do  some- 
thing nice  for  the  members  of  the  Court,  they  sajr,  and  demote 
than  to  lower  courts  and  continue  to  draw  their  salary  as  a 
Supreme  Court  Justice. 

What  Judge  is  there  on  the  Court  that  will  withdraw  and 
be  assigned  to  act  on  the  circuit  court?  If  a  Judge  is  able  to 
act  at  aU.  he  certainly  is  more  oompetoit  to  continue  on  tbe 
Court  he  is  working  on.  and  when  he  Is  no  l^mgw  able  to 
carry  on  his  work  he  will  retire,  lliis  does  not  come  from  the 
Court,  and  to  my  mind  is  put  forward  as  a  slap  in  the  face 
to  them  in  an  endeavor  to  get  them  to  resign  so  that  the 
"brain  trusters"  can  get  awwlntmpnts  on  the  COurt.  Tha 
people  thxoui^iout  this  Nation  are  aroused  over  the  nmwisiid 
parking  of  the  Court  by  the  Executive,  and  they  are  not 
going  to  stand  for  this  procedure.  This  bin.  to  my  mtty^  jg 
an  entering  wedge,  and  if  it  becomes  a  law,  one  or  two  may 
resign  during  the  coming  4  years;  and  if  so.  this  wHl  be  the 
begiiming  of  the  end  of  constitutional  government.  I  am 
opposed  to  any  changes  in  the  Supreme  Court  and  I  shall 
vote  against  this  and  all  other  measures  that  have  for  their 
purpose  breaking  down  or  packing  this  Court 

We  have  nine  of  the  outstanding  men  of  our  Nation,  and 
while  of  different  schools  of  thought,  they  an  stand  aoUdly 
for  the  American  principles  and  should  not  be  tampered  with 
or  cajoled  by  this  Congress  or  dictated  to  by  tte  Oiief  of  our 
Nation. 
I  hope  that  this  bin  does  not  pasi^ 
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only  by  AnMrto***  capacity  to  pradoec  voatli. 


nuDCMni  CO  meet  governmental  need*.    As  a  means  ct  aiding  tlJo 
1  nome  and  farm  owner  I  recomnMrwl  that  mil  htant,KU^»A^  and  7am»^ 


political  documeati  ot  the  last  election,  you  will  find  support  for  1       I  bope  that  this  MQ  dOCS  DOi  PML 
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WsnX  ABBirersary  of  the  Philippine  Commonwealth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CABOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  February  10, 1957 


ADDROa  BT  MR.  PCntPTRIO  TT.  SKVTLLA,  LL.  B^  AT  THB 
HOTXL  A8TOR.  NBW  YORK  CTTT,  OS  NOVEMBER  15.  1036. 
AT  THB  ANBIVERSART  CELEBRATION  SPONSORED  BT  TBX 
FILIPINO  NEW  YOREBR8  LEAGUE.  OOMMEMORATINO  THE 
FIR8TTEAB  OF  THB  COMMONWEALTH  OF  THE  PHILIPPINB 
ISLANDS 


Ifr.  RETNOUDS.  Ur.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricou) 
an  address  by  Hon.  P.  U.  Sevilla  at  the  Hbtel  Astor,  New 
York  City,  on  November  15,  1936.  at  the  anniversary  cele- 
bration sponsored  by  the  Filipino  New  Tcn-kers  League  in 
commemoration  of  the  flist  year  of  the  commonwealth  of 
the  Philippine  Islands. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscou>,  as  fcdlows: 

Honored  guests,  friends  of  Philippine  Independence,  members  of 
the  FUiplno  New  Yorkers  League,  and  ladles  and  gentlemen,  we 
are  in  truth  gathered  here  tonight  to  celebrate  a  great  occasion — 
to  do  honor  to  a  sturdy  and  enterprising  people — to  commemorate 
their  emergence  as  a  mature  and  Independent  member  of  the 
family  of  nations. 

For  centuries  the  FUiplno  people  were  siihjected  to  outside  rule. 
Their  physical  and  natural  vseotoees  were  exploited  for  the  bene- 
fit and  aggrandizement  of  the  country  which  is  now  in  the  throes 
of  a  disastrous  civU  war.  Spain,  as  we  aU  know,  assumed  Juris- 
diction over  our  islands  when  she  was  without  doubt  the  most 
powerful  nation  of  ttM  world.  Tbe  spirit  of  conquest  and  subju- 
gation prevaUed, 

TlM  medleral  despotism  practiced  by  the  ^>anlsh  Govemors  is 
BtUl  recaUad  with  shuddcm.  Since  May  1.  1898.  when  Dewey  tri- 
umphantly steamed  Into  Mknlla  Harbor,  we  have  experienced  a 
new  kind  of  ImpactellaOc  policy.  By  the  Treaty  of  Paris  the 
Philippine  Islands  were  ceded  to  the  United  States  and  we  entered 
Into  what  I  prefer  to  call  the  protectorate  period.  I  use  that 
term  advisedly,  because  from  the  inception  of  United  States  oocu- 
patlon  the  promise  was  made  that  eveaatuaUy  am  freedom  would 
M  iwBtond. 

IB  the  nsst  SA  yaats  the  cause  of  Philippine  independence  ebbed 
and  flowed,  depending  upon  whether  the  imperialists  or  the  antl- 
•xpanslonlsts  were  in  the  ruling  seats  at  Washington. 

Bo  vsal  Impetus,  however,  was  glvan  to  the  Independence  move- 
BSBt  UBtU  the  second  deeada  of  this  century  dtvlng  the  first 
administration  of  the  Immortal  Woodrow  Wilson.  Our  grand 
leader,  the  George  Washington  and  Lincoln  of  the  Philippine 
Bdands.  Manuel  Queaon.  personaUy  Interested  President  Wilson 
ta  the  cause  of  Philippine  Independence.  The  Jones  Act  was  the 
Nsolt  oC  these  Intenriewa,  and  while  nothing  definite  was  cov- 
enanted, the  blU  did  contain  in  Its  preamble  a  partial,  the  whUe 
▼ague,  promise  of  eventual  Independence. 

The  World  War  then  intervened  and  dashed  any  Immediate 
bopea  of  raaltatton  of  that  promlae.  In  the  poat-war  period  of 
pioapsKlty  Imperialism  again  beclouded  the  Independence  issue. 
and  as  we  aU  know,  it  was  not  untU  the  elecUon  of  Franklin  D. 
Rooaev^  to  the  Presidency  of  these  United  States  In  1932  that 
tte  prtaetplH  at  Woodrow  Wilson  again  found  supporters  in 


On  Marah  K.  19a4.  the  TydliMa-McDuflle  Act  became  law.  and 
provided  for^the  calling  of  a  Philippine  constitutional  convenUon 
for  the  drafting  and  formulation  of  a  constitution  for  the  gov- 
enunent  of  the  OoBunonweaiai  of  the  Philippine  Uands.  It  Is 
the  constltattan  so  adopted  and  tiio  government  so  formitlated. 
wOileh  became  opvatlva  1  year  ago  today,  that  we  are  commemo- 
rating tonight. 

Bat  in  our  ecstasy  with  our  new  status  we  mtist  not  forget  that 
poUtlcal  independence  is  but  one  step  in  the  vast  program  for 
dev^^OMnt  of  the  islands.  We  must  lltewlse  aecure  economic 
QMdcan.  In  order  to  achieve  that  we  look  to  ATi*r<ran  capital 
■ad  labor  to  continue  to  eooperate  with  the  islands  so  as  to 
•MMBt  even  titoser  the  bonds— eonunereial  and  othoirlse— which 
vntto  our  two  lands.  Most  of  the  enll^feened  induaferlal  Ttfi4i»nr 
of  both  countries  see  the  need  for  this. 

It  Is  only  the  blind  Industrialist  who  can  enect  to  sen  his 
prodixts  without  purchasing  other  piuducts  in  excbange.  The 
foreeeelng  American  capitalists.  I  believe,  realize  that  by  aldtns 
the  economic  devel<^mkent  of  the  Islands  he  Is  likewise  t»n»ntin„ 
BlB  own  Interesta.  ^^ 


Take  for  example  mineral  oil.  The  ent«prlslng  ofl  eompanles 
wlU  see  the  advisaUlity  of  establishing  oU  refineries  In  the  PhUlp- 
plnes  Instead  of  shipping  refined  oil  there.  So.  too,  with  the 
automobile  industry.  The  construction  of  assembly  plants  in 
the  Philippines  will  not  only  make  for  cheapo*  production  but  will 
also  give  employment  and  stability  to  tiie  Filipino  people. 

While  such  projects  imdoubtedly  will  necessitate  the  Initial 
e]q>endit\u«s  of  considerable  capital,  such  wlU  not  be  solely  an 
deemosynary  act  on  the  part  of  these  companies.  It  will  re- 
dound to  their  benefit  manyfold.  The  Increasing  of  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  Filipino  people  means  a  larger  market  for 
the  sale  of  sucli  products.  Such.  I  submit,  is  elementary  funda- 
mental economics. 

Internationally  the  Philippine  Islands  are  beginning  to  be 
recognized  as  a  power  In  the  Pacific.  It  Is  rumored  that  we  are 
to  be  oifered  a  bid  to  Join  the  League  of  Nations.  Personally  I 
am  opposed  to  such  a  step  at  this  time.  As  I  see  It.  Filipino 
prosperity  is  dependent  more  and  more  upon  the  expansion  of 
commercial  relations  between  the  islands  and  the  United  States. 
We  must,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  keep  out  of  European 
entanglements,  of  which  there  are,  alas,  too  many. 

The  League  of  Nations  has  veered  perceptibly  from  the  ideallftlc 
course  plotted  for  It  by  Woodrow  Wilson.  That  It  Is  practically 
impotent  is  evident  from  the  history  of  the  past  few  years. 
Witness  the  invasion  of  Manchuria  and  more  recently  the  aggres- 
sive conquest  of  Ethiopia. 

No;  the  League  cannot  help  us.  The  solution  of  our  problems 
lies  not  in  Geneva  but  in  mutual  understanding  between  Manila 
and  Washington. 

Some  people  fear  that  the  Japanese  are  looking  avariciously  at 
our  Pacific  republic.  I  do  not  take  seriously  those  alarmists  who 
prate  about  a  threatened  Japanese  invasion  of  owe  homeland. 

First  of  all,  I  do  not  believe  Japan  entertains  any  such  plans. 
Secondly,  we  Filipinos  have  always  confidence  among  ourselves  in 
any  national  problems.  Thirdly,  I  feel  that  the  moral  support 
of  the  United  States  and  the  interest  of  the  American  people  in 
our  continued  welfare  would  be  a  sxuOlcient  deterrent  to  any  such 
imperialistic  ideas.  If  they  did  in  fact  exist. 

We  must  proceed  cautlorisly  and  wisely  with  a  cooperative 
hand  extended  to  the  American  people. 

Uncle  Sam,  we  unite  in  thanking  you  for  the  benefits  you  have 
given  us.  for  the  aid  you  have  rendered  in  raising  us  to  mature 
statehood.  Although  your  nephew  in  the  Pacific  is  now  of  age 
and  is  most  hi4)py  to  lead  his  own  life,  we  do  wish  to  continue 
our  happy  family  life.  We  know  you  are  proud  of  us  and  that 
we  can  still  come  to  you  for  consultation  and  advice.  In  honor- 
ing our  independence  we  do  honor  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.    May  our  relations  always  continue  to  be  pleasant. 


Retirement  of  Supreme  Court  Justices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  B.  PETTENGILL 

OK  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  10, 1937 

Mr.  PETTENGILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  It  clearly  under- 
stood that  my  vote  for  this  bill  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as 
any  suggestion  that  any  Supreme  Court  Judge  is  not  capable 
of  performing  the  duties  of  his  ofDce.  or  that  he  should  retire 
or  resign. 

On  the  contrary.  I  regret  the  suggestion  recently  made 
that  Judges  now  <m  the  Court,  aged  70  or  more,  are  not 
capable  of  doing  good  work  and  therefore  should  be  replaced. 


Lincoln  the  Lawyer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  ROYAL  S.  COPELAND 

OF  NEW  YOKK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  February  11, 1937 


ABnCLB  BT  EMAKOBL  HBBTZ 


Mr.  COPELAND.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcoro  an  article  written  by  Emanuel 
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H»bt  a  Ostlaniiilied  attomey  a(  au  etty.  entitled 
uncoln,  the  Lawyer,  Rode  the  Circuit"    Ttm  artide 
publlafaed  Id  the  New  Yatk  TItna  of  Ftetemzy  i  lt37. 
^ttere  being  uo  oiiieetkm.  the  artkde  waa  ocderad  to  be 
ivinted  In  the  Bnoaa,  as  follows:  ««"»  «»  w 

[Phnn  the  Ntew  Tort  Times  magaatne  of  F«j.  7.  1«7| 
WtaH  LwcoLN  TH«  Lawt»  Bodb  trb  CncuiT-H*  Kkkw  trs  Law 

AMD  THB  LtVaS  It  ToOCR^ 

By  Emanuel  Herts 

ii.t-f^S!l.S*?^tJ^  ^  *'*'**•  *»*  "»•  eupwme  Court  of  BUnokk 
SST^  ISI^^LLI?*'*  bears  record  that  on  that  day  AhrahamlSS 
eote.  repreaentativB  In  the  Dlteofa  Legtslatare  ttom  tennraM 
County,  was  admitted  to  the  nunoto  b^jTsMn  sTtL  S2^ 
adjourned  Xineoln  moved  into  tte  law  oAeae  ot  bia  fril^i^i 
John  Stuart,  in  Springfleld.  and  began  to  practice.    StStirarS 

legai  caveer  ^us  began  under  the  bmb*  Cavoabla  atispirM- 

It  was  a  career  which  was  to  end  onlv  when  Bmth'a  hun**: 
CTa^ed  into  Unci's  brain  In  Ptonl^TTi^  a  mue  mcSJ  u2S^ 
yens  lata.  Ftor  tt  years  he  practiced  his  eboaea  rrnfiMliai  to  Bll- 
hols.  Fear  4  yeara  he  pcacttoed  in  the  Whtte  &ama.  -SM  u*ktii 
recently  no  phase  of  his  Ule  had  been  more  Inadequately  dealt  i^ 
by  hto  Mographers.  and  the  complete  story  tf  Uncoto  asalawvCT 

documents  aeBtteKed  about  in  flOoaB  and  private  Ifibrailes  ttf  ii. 

throughout  the  United  Statee.  *»"v«b  imiuies  m  »wyan 

I^eak  deliberately  of  thousands  of  documents,  for  Lincoln 
worked  long  and  hard  at  the  law.  a  long  and  varied  ffle  ef^U^ 
T^..^f*'*L*i»,*'**'  «»*»  to  bis  partnmhlpe  It  was  unud^ 
l^Z,^^  *■  ^  lawyer.  He  made  his  calm. logical,  always]^ 
minded  way  through  a  multitude  of  caasa  which  took  him  into 
every  nook  and  comer  of  the  great  field  of  law  to  which  the  new 
settlers  of  DUnoli  were  trylz^  to  adtuak  thnmastvca  Ana^ 
biographer.  BCr.  Wnhy—n.  In  Lawyer  X^oola,  has  made' a  acMam 
beginning  in  Ai«udy  which  should  coaamand  the  support  of  aU  w^ 
love  the  memory  of  Lincoln  and  the  traditions  of  the  American  bar 
This  centeonlal  year  of  Tincoln's  debut  as  »  laiwyar  Is  a  particwlarlV 
au^Btokras  time  tn  which  to  ncaU  what  ttw  law  maam  to  UacoiB 
and  what  Unoola  assent  to  the  law.  — --^uw 

Ltecoln  had  learned  the  elements  of  law  out  of  basic  soiirces. 
"Get  books  and  read  and  study  them  oarefunr*,  he  told  a  younc 
aopfrant  in  teter  life.  *nBegln  with  Blackatane-a  ODMiBe&tarMB.^nd 
after  reading  earafUDy  through,  say.  twioa.  taka  Cfaltty%  Plead* 
Ings.  OreenleaTs  Bvldsnca.  and  Story's  Bqulty  In  «i*«^— «.o  wark 
work,  workls  the  main  thing."  These  sources  needed  a  good  deal' 
Of  interpretation  to  fit  them  for  use  under  pioneer  eoudlthme 
Lincoln  mippUed  the  interpntatlon  and  wually  pecsvidad  Iu^m 
"•^ J'?**  ^"^^  It.  Ha  wa.  a  gm*^S^SlS!^.^ 
would  have  left  hla  deep  imprint  upon  AaMrtean  law  e^  If  ho 
had  new  been  elected  to  any  public  office.  >^ 

^'*J^  *  ^*"^.  **  80lng  back  to  first  prlndplee  In  his  azvu- 
aMDto.  ttea  ahowlag  plainly  the  cfaaagM  i£m1  mmm  lAJetTSd 
taken  place,  and  finally  makta«  a  eieM^.e«t  mMu^Ooni^  tt« 
case  bcftett  the  oourt.  One  dav  cma  «rf  ki«  >»»n*K^  lawrr^  — *^>^ 
him  why  he  took  so  many  pains  to  lay  his  fbundatlcma  ^^ 
»,.T*^r /*****  Ltocoin.  -when  the  boys  want  to  jump  wen— 
high  and  far— they  go  back  a  distance  from  the  toe  mulTaBd  to* 
•peed  and  gnntty  tbey  gat  a  grartor  Moaeirtum  than  ttey^Jd 
by  sUnrtIng  atUl.  and  hanoa  are  able  to  Jump  hl^ar  and  fwther 
So  I  get  a  better  start,  which  enables  me  to  make  a  better  mcircti! 
You  nmiplaln  that  I  am  too  particular  in  my  argument,  andttet 

preme  Benca.  My  trlenda,  it  wlU  never  do  for  a  sneeasaful  lawvw 
to  take  anything  for  granted  In  any  court,  high  or  low  The 
coxrrt  may  knovr  the  law,  may  see  the  bearlne  of  it  on  voiir  eu^ 

before  thos.  and  ao  to  be  sure  tha*  the  oourt  fully  laderstanda 
me  I  am  thiM  particular."  ^^  •«»-»o*-i,rrniB 

Once  he  had  mastered  a  case  Lincoln  rarely  needed  «v7tfis.  books. 
or  documents  torefl«h  his  memory.  He  knew  fact  and  law  ttom 
top  to  bottom,  firom  c^ter  to  eircumlerence;  inside  nd  out.  and 
knew  them  so  virell  that  he  knew  predaeiy  what  titaaiilniiaiSS 
must  do  to  defeat  him.  ""^  "'■" 

^When  the  case  was  opened  before  the  Jury,  preliminary  to  the 

open  wtth  a  stalamcnt  that  by  lie  fresbms  and  vigiintterabrtMk 
the  wind  out  of  his  opponent's  sails.  He  had  a  way  of  -*~t*ag  verv 
fairly  aU  that  seemingly  could  be  said  for  the  other  side  and  then 
0*  summing  up  hte  own  argument  so  atmply  and  convhKtaKly  that 
the  net  result  of  the  rcbottal  t^  eppo^jagoounetf  was  ooltt  m«tiT 
to  tire  and  bore  the  jury.  Tbere  waa  no  soeb  ttdng  as  aitiiaiiM 
atanrtlng  Lincoln.  The  bailiff  could  comprehend  htm  as  well  as  the 
Judge.    He  would  give  special  attention  to  the  duDest  juryman. 

If  there  were  an  opportunity  to  laugh  a  case  out  of  court,  he 
aavar  ovvkiaked  it.  His  cmas  iiiBiiiliialion  of  J.  Paitar  Cheen  is 
an  tMuatratlon.  Green  was  an  important  — nnssn  for  the  State. 
^fifle  Lincoln  was  acting  for  the  defendant.  Lincoln  eyed  the 
wttneas  for  a  few  seconds  and  then  nonehalaatly  aiked  him  hte 


you  can 


line  of  questioning,  to  J 
tbe  and  " " 


the 


of  4. 

'f^ffl  

Parker  Green's  graat 
>!<•■»  TmilMiie— iMiii  so 

-*_-    -. — of  his  prevhius  «*»»— gti 

2?»y«;^?«»  Lincola;s  cUent  was  aeqttMed. 

*«™Mjly  tete  otetnal  caaea  In  whleb  ha 

gtdgy^thaeniteof  JusUoe  pcuhaMy  did  not 

UirS^t'ZZr^i'^!!!^!^  ^"^  **°^  ■?«»  "■«.  by 
•Pf  **"■»  •■«»  the  prisosMfs  own  ««»wHAt_  tSift  (M^^  «#  > 

JJoaas«dundenlab5_pi^  of  tba  ofenaa  wtthwMi?£ 

"But.  kwk  here".  Lincoln  iiiiiliMiriL  "^^^  m  hatf«^ta«. 
■aases  on  the  baek  of  this  indlotBMit  -*— ^^^^     °*~° 
stole  the  hogs,  and  you^^TJSTS  2%J5LSnSiII^I-iiti 
•*  JK^    ^^'^  •«rt««»--myalertowT  """■  »~^  «■"*» 

«.?!!L  ?!*"J'*f  "•■•toed  obdurate.    Tt  saay  bo  eurtoiM.  niMtm 

Tha  case  waa  plain  onougb.    lb*  baU  6amm  uliiiTn      ^m  tHZ, 
*»m^glag  tasUaaony  madio  wltoeas«!SaSd  «S^  P^  "^ 

2^  ^^  .**•*>  <»"*  •»»  mumad  in  abMtaabow  wSh 
moua  vardlct  of  "not  auilty  "  -»««»  "»  «"»  wiui 

I'laeoln  folkNMd  the  leteased  n 
atme  myetifled  than  ever,  and  at  last  mmMtf  tn.  .»o...V^:=: 
outofhlaa.    "W>ii  tj»>«»i«  ..  lJ:\^^^S*^"**  yP  •■P'""***— 

taew  weU  enough  ttoS^tJt'Sit^^tiSni^S^tSJi' ^ 

^  &  JSi.^*'  —^  "  "-r  oo.S5^-r£,.tTl£^ 

Zlft^  fgy^  ?*  c»reutk.  But  Llnoolm'S  -mn^aSdthsj 
*"*  good  oaea — ahowid  not  ba  aikiwiid  to  ofe^iMa  mm  tm^  ^^ 
be  took  the  law  with  tremendous  sertousnanraDatt?  ton 

^*^  ^2*J  «*  Dunfenslin^  wSTSirti  *■  nm 

compand  bias  with  Papinlanui^  OtuttMTand  L«S 

y*,."*^?*  Bavartdge  when  be  sti  laiuu  bte 

ahalL    Hia  appaaUag  qualltiea  aa  a  »■"—>-  hMtm  i«m.rt.*~^~^^^ 

phase  of  the  great  dooMOn  of  tba  tew  Uta  ^tJ^Tu^i^^S 
clartfyin,  taMcSact  made  bim  take  fSu  mAwSSSS^^^^J^i 
questton.  — —  «-■  •■•■  i«m  aavamata  oc  every  novel 

^f^.^  *M  p«acticii«  wttb  HendoB  ba  U 

ttewlng  tbestudy  cf  autiMrlttsTni  made  tta  oourt 
x^.M  .-  '  »•  »^  «»•  trial  lawyer.  tboMpoMatotam  ttl 
^'f^J^'V  •^  ***  pleader,  and  tte  tamw^anratrndaT'ii^ 
clients.  tTsually,  under  «^a«^tHflm  DravaUmw  o^iS^^^rtSM.  mT 
note  clreott,  pto^din^  lS?lob?  SSStS  ^-        •^^tti  BM- 


nouicuww^pl^adin^  bad  to  be  drawnto  Tta 
■tvtadwitbmtt  delay,  but  Uaeom  was  atwMs  tJS 
Ha  knaw  tbe  law.  Md  be  knew  itmSwSu 


PfHpl*  whom  the  law  teuehad 


"J.  Parker  Ones",  waa  tha  _^^ -w——  .  

Green.'*  Lincoln  mused  aloud.    "J.  Parker  Green,    j.  Parker  Gtcen. 
Wbat  a  peculiar  name.    What  doea  the  'J.'  stand  for?"    "JObn." 


dtatioBs  cama  with  equal  ease  to  bis  Ite 

grasp  the  comprehenstvo  nativa  eg  M»^ 

come  of  tha  sublacta  touched  on  m  darit  wttb 

diction  of  IttsUoas  of  the  peace,  tbe  valldlW^  V 

fildecatian  for  a  promissory  nota.  anforcameat 

■eduction,  fraud,  sale  of  teal  estate  of  a^^ 

ship,  mortgage  and  mechanic's  lien  fatw 

coim^-aeat  vmra^  ejectment,  wills,  tbe  |^,^^|  ^ »^ 

Su«ih  a  list  as  this  should  forever  dtepoae  of  the  Metnni  of 
lJn«»Inwhlch  Mr.  Woldman  helps  to  demouSTa?"^  osS*Sui5 
try  lawyer  pttveraely  boneat.  who  ascb«*ad  tte  MmtaStte^ 
tbe  law.  who  lefnaad  omms  wharw  tbctc  ww  tSTt^t^t^^TL  fl 
his  prospective  client's  innocencow  and  who  waa  nJvralmS?tJ\bJ 
point  of  simpUclty  when  it  came  to  charging  fees  fOr  hlsn^i«r» 
rhis,  as  Mr.  WOldaiaa  saya.  te  '%tMt  twaddlo"  f^rTiinSr' 
lawyer  of  great  learning  In  the  Uw  and  vrftt  inat  iwieet  S^it 

but  I  esaaat  and  vrtn  act  frilaw  aaBcolta^  ttMmmS^^e^^^ 
an  eeurt  erdar)  all  ov«r  tba  «•■•' *  "  ""^^  «» 

He  could  be  kladly  with  thoaa 
to  a  cHeot:  *T  could  bavo  got  a 


soldier,  who  bad  been  swindled  by  a  pension 
for  the  brief,  from  wbtab  be  spoke.  laa  as 


iM  l>iilsy  If  X  bad 
mrMai,  paor  aad  a 


■  ▼rX^T    A    V 


!f:    '.  t 


—a 


IM 
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bj  attmaOant,  no*  gtwmi  by  plaintiff— Bevolutianary 
ViJlay    Fori*    ptirUtaaB    let    abtOitnT    bleadtiig 
ImH    pjaliillfTi  hiHliaad.  aoidlar  laavUic  home  for  anny— akin 


In  Um  eiiurtfoem.  tnrturttnf  tbe  dafendant.  was  In 
taan  when  the  arfoment  was  flnJahad.  tha  wldov  won  Imt  eaaa, 
and  Unooln  lafuiad  to  aeoapt  a  f ea  from  bar. 

Ha  eouki  be  firm  tn  dfrmandlng  a  proper  f ea  for  hla  ■ervlcea  from 
thoaa  who  could  afford  to  pay.  and  unforglTlng  when  he  was  aura 
an  mjnatloa  had  baaa  dona  htm.  In  IMl  a  deiegatlan  from  Michi- 
gan came  to  him  to  urge  tlks  appointment  of  a  Detroit  lawyer  to 
a  vacant  place  on  the  Suprame  Court.  When  all  present  had 
apokan.  Lincoln  mmmaged  In  an  old  desk  which  had  been  brought 
from  l^jrlsgfield  and  read  aloud  a  letter  which  had  been  written 
to  him  yeara  earllar  1^  tbe  lawyer  In  question.    It  ran  as  follows: 

"Dmm  Bm:  Your  bin  for  9S00  for  legal  serrlce  In  the  tax 


received  and  oontanta  noted.  I  think  your  charge  la  altogether 
too  nroeh.  The  work  done  waa  nothing  but  what  a  country  lawyer 
could  do.  and  Z  endoee  a  cheek  for  $100.  which  you  win  please 
accept  In  full  for  your  serrloes  m  that  aalt." 


Lincoln  replaced  the  letter,  turned  the  key.  and  swung  around 
to  face  hla  Ttsltors.  "Oentlemen."  bo  aald,  "the  man  who  wrote 
that  letter  has  not  the  requisite  sense  of  Justice  that  would  war- 
rant me  In  appointing  him  to  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  Ukilted 
Statea.    Oentlemuu  I  wish  you  good  morning.'* 

Be  waa  booast.  not  out  of  policy  but  becauae  It  waa  UterallT 
InqMsHbie  for  him  to  be  othnwlse.  A.  H.  Chi^wian  baa  told  of  oma 
inirtanoe  in  wblcb  Lincoln,  convinced  of  tba  ititxpcypge  of  hla  eiient. 
failed  mainly  on  one  wttneas  to  clear  blm.  The  wltneas  tOld.  under 
oath,  what  Lincoln  knew  to  be  a  Ua.  although  no  one  dse  knew  it. 
Lincoln  roee  when  the  testimony  was  concluded.  "Oentlemen"  bo 
began,  n  depended  on  thla  wttnem  to  daarmy  client.  I  now  'ask 
that  no  attentloi  be  paid  to  bis  teattmoQy.  Let  hla  words  bo 
rrtrtcken  cvt.    If  my  caaa  falla,  I  do  not  wlah  to  win  it  by  a 


ma  ftanknaas.  followed  by  m  magnmoont  sammti«  up  of  the 
Bsrlta  «t  the  case,  brought  a  vaMfet  of  aoqulttid! 

M  the  yeara  passsd  Lincoln  grew  In  knowladge  of  the  law.  In  the 
simple  and  moving  eloquence  with  wblcb  ha  could  sUta  an  antu- 
ment.  in  depth  of  character.  Aa  hla  greatneas  aa  a  man  develoMd. 
y^^^P^^'T' **  ^^f^^!^  '"**^  waa  no  gap  or  inconalatoncy 
batwera  hla  privata  and  hla  piitfiMiiMial  cliaracter.    He  saw  deeply 

PraeticaUy  an  Llneoln's  blograpbers  ttil  the  touehlng  story  of 
Ltao^^s  laat  evantng  in  bis  WBrtngfUHd  oOca.  which  he  bad  vMted 
m  order  to  wind  up  aa  fbr  aa  he  waa  conoemed  a  number  of  cases 
5»teb  ware  psndbag  at  the  wmclnrion  of  bis  16  yeara  of  partnanhlp 
«th  Hemden.  TlM.two  men  talked  of  old  tlmea.  exchanging  reml- 
nlsnencea.  Ilien  Ltnooln  gathered  up  a  bundle  of  praera  and  stood 
ready  to  laava.  "Biny",  be  satd.  "If  X  Uva  rm  coming  back  and 
wall  rcaoma  prafCtloa  aa  tf  nothli«  had  happened.'* 

The  deepeat  knowledge  of  tbe  spirit  aa  weU  as  the  letter  of 
fmwsmental  law  was  required  in  the  decisions  Lincoln  had  to 
mateaad  tba  poUdea  he  had  to  propoae  aa  President:  The  in- 
tsfpntMott  of  Uswar  powers;  the  law  of  treaaon:  the  treatment 
ef  OoMCidarata  taaders;  the  auqienalon  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
*"""■•!  Ji^  •»*  constlttttlonal  qneatlons  of  conscrlptlan:  con- 
oaMd  tbe  reatoration  of  confiscated  property;  emandpa- 
""'  "»<>  fWeml  relatlonahlpa  during  the  ClvU  War;  Se 
OB  Of  Slave  owners:  tbe  freedom  of  the  prees,  which 
BtlyimdangePBd  by  the  reeklesanees  of  northem  news- 
™  V*"*^  military  Infonnatfcm  of  value  to  the  enemy 
.         .»n  peeeesl^  of  limiting  eome  of  democracy's  clvU  llbertlea 

SL^2li?2L«F^!!!!'^^S!  ««>«.P<oP»«.  ^  the  people,  and  for 
flba  paepAa  ahaU  not  perlah  from  tba  earth." 

Uaooln  tba  lawyer  was  Ltnooln  at  hla  greatest,  and  thla  een- 
!— «^  Of  >^  admlsalon  to  tbe  bar  should  be  used  to  fix  ttu^  fact 
toroverlnt^pubUcmlnJL  The  Uw  goee  first  when  dictatonbtos 
S^t^J^JSlJ^^.^!^^^  bumanely  administered,  without 
«»^  and  wlttoot  flavor,  Uoa  the  hope  of  democracy.  TbaX  la  the 
«-  Ltaoom  haa  f orna  now.  evan  aa  ha  had  during  tba  tnglo 
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Ut.  WBTTE  of  Olila  ICr.  Speaker,  nnder  tbe  leave  to 
eoctend  my  remaiks  in  the  Rboosd,  I  include  tbe  f  dDowlng 
with  xe^eet  to  upBtream  flood  controL  The  entire  N»- 
ttonnow  Is  looking  to  Ohio  for  the  demonstratkn  of  a 
«Maa  which  aetoallfirarfci.    This  amitkm  ia  baaed  on  my 


appraisal  of  the  recent  report  of  tlie  National  Water  Re- 
sources Board. 

The  results  obtained  In  tbe  Miami  River  conservancy  dis- 
trict since  tbe  disastrous  Dayton  flood  of  1913  ere  proof  that 
even  tbe  maximum  floods  of  tbe  Mlssissippl-Obio-Missouri 
Basin  can  be  controlled.  The  far-flung  scheme  now  advo- 
cated for  national  application  is  but  a  multiplication  of  tbe 
Miami  River  plan  completed  in  1922. 

Army  engineers  who  liave  been  surveying  and  developing 
such  a  program  for  some  30  years  estimate  complete  up- 
stream control  of  the  Ohio  system  would  cost  an  additional 
$100,000,000.  presumably  to  be  shared  about  equally  by  State 
and  Federal  treasuries  over  a  10-year  period.  This  amount 
would  be  spent  on  some  39  separate  reservoir  projects.  The. 
completed  system  would  relieve  the  Mississippi  of  approxi- 
mately 75  percent  of  Its  periodic  floodwaters  from  tlie  Ohio. 

A  COLtTlIBnB  CONRSSNCS 

It  is  slgniflcant  that  the  Council  of  State  Governments 
has  called  its  emergency  flood  conference  to  meet  at  Colum- 
bus on  February  4.  5,  and  6.  Tlie  complex  engineering,  legal, 
and  financial  details  of  the  reservoir-conservancy  plan  long 
have  been  the  great  obstacles  to  general  application  of  the 
scheme.  But  with  the  complete  success  of  the  Miami  River 
plan  before  it  the  country  now  has  a  perfected  working 
model  fay  which  to  guide  futiue  developments  on  a  wniJnn^i 
scale. 

nxw  PHA8B  or  PaOOBAlC 

It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
Water  Resources  Board  are  original  or  new. 

Systematic  flood-control  programs,  both  State  and  Na- 
tional, have  been  under  way  in  this  country  for  more  th«^w 
50  years.  During  the  last  10  years  the  Federal  Govexnment 
alone  has  spent  roundly  $800,000,000  on  flood-control  work, 
exclusive  of  tbe  costly  New  Deal  power  projects  in  the  Ttai- 
nessee,  Cobmibia.  and  Ccdorado  Rivers.  On  the  i^ifttw* 
River  system  alone  Ohio  has  spent  some  $35,000,000. 

Tlie  first  phase  of  the  national  program  cidled  few  the 
construction  of  adequate  levee  systems  to  handle  the  normal 
high  waters  of  every  season.  That  phase  of  the  plan  now  is 
completed.  TTie  levee  system  is  giving  maximum  protection 
along  the  entire  2.200  miles  of  the  Ohio-Mississippi  system. 
Tlie  next  phase  calls  for  development  of  the  up-stream  con- 
trol reservoirs  to  liandle  these  disastrous  super  floods  which 
come  along  quite  regularly  every  10  or  12  years.  It  is  for  a 
demonstration  of  this  latter  phase  of  the  program  that  the 
Nation  now  turns  to  Ohio's  successful  woridng  model  in  the 
Miami. 

A  similar  plan  might  be  applied  on  a  less  costly  scale  to 
the  Sandusky  River  in  the  northem  north-central  section  of 
the  State. 

At  Fremont  alone  the  overflow  of  the  Sandusky  in  1913 
caused  property  damage  to  the  extent  of  $1,000,000.  Lesser 
floods  in  1930  and  1936  added  $250,000  to  the  damage  toIL 
Other  secUons  of  the  State  liave  experienced  even  greater 
losses.  Protection  must  be  provided  for  such  local  areas. 
"Hie  ccHitrol  of  many  small  floods  at  the  source  is  the  secret 
of  preventing  these  great  sweeps  of  havoc  in  the  major 
vaD^  lliat,  it  appears  to  me,  is  the  lesson  we  must  not 
target  as  the  waters  recede. 

Flood  damage  from  all  rivers  in  the  United  States  has 
averaged  $40,000,000  annually  during  the  last  30  years. 
Average  loss  of  life  in  all  river  floods  has  been  89  persons 
each  year. 

But  these  once-a-decade  muTiTwirm  floods  are  the  great 
destroyers.  Each  takes  a  property  damage  toU  ranging  from 
$250,000,000  to  $400,000,000  and  snuffs  out  200  to  500  Uves. 

These  flgures  are  from  oflldal  records  of  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau. 

Iq  this  most  recent  disaster — the  same  as  always— thv 
courage  with  which  the  flood  victims  have  faced  privation, 
loss,  and  suffering,  and  the  generosity  of  all  parts  of  the 
country  in  helping  to  lighten  their  burdens,  agam  reveala 
the  character  and  heart  of  America  at  its  bnt. 
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With  homes  destroyed,  with  the  labors  of  a  lifetime  swept 
away,  with  loved  ones  stricken  with  disease  or  death,  yet 
the  flood  victims  display  the  courage  that  knows  no  defeat 
and  has  made  America  great.  As  fast  as  the  waters  recede 
they  start  rebuilding.  We  must  prove  to  them  that  their 
courage  and  faith  has  not  been  in  vain;  we  must  not  forget 
them  once  the  Immediate  dangers  are  past.  The  program 
of  flood  control  must  not  be  "lost  in  forgetfulness."  Every 
quality  of  hmnane  impulse  and  of  economic  reasoning  de- 
mands that  it  be  steadily  and  everlastingly  pudied  to  definite 
compIeti(xi. 

In  conclusion,  should  we  not  pay  tribute  also  to  the  re- 
sponse and  generosity  of  thousands  of  our  dtixens  in  towns 
and  cities  all  over  Ohio  and  all  over  the  United  States,  be- 
yond the  ravages  of  the  swirling,  devastating  flood  waters? 
The  commimities  in  my  own  area,  the  northem  part  of  the 
State,  have  raised  thousands  of  dollars  to  lessen  agony, 
danger,  and  loss  of  the  flood  victinis.  Tlie  same  thing  has 
happened  in  practically  every  city  and  county  in  the  whole 
Nation.  With  this  flne  and  proper  generosity  they  respond 
to  a  natlooal  crisis  that  knows  no  boundaries,  and  with  ut- 
most confldence  they  turn  money  and  supplies  over  for  the 
great  work  of  that  great  American  institution— the  Red 
Cross. 

Tlierefore  in  time  of  crisis  these  acts  again  make  us  proud 
that  we  are  Americans,  and  we  will  be  prouder  stm  when  we 
boast  of  a  comi^ete  and  successful  system  of  flood  controL 


Labor-Saving:  Machinery; 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  ALLEN 

OP  PEamSYLYANIA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thunday,  February  11, 1937 

Bir.  AUJEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
House  was  debating  the  independent  ofllces  bill  last  week 
there  was  considerable  argument  concerning  labor-saving 
machinery.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  arrived  n^en 
we  must  reach  a  definite  imderstanding  in  this  respect. 

niere  are  those  wiio  would  scrap  all  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery, claiming  that  it  has  caused  unemployment  and  is 
largely  responsible  for  our  economic  distress.  I  submit  here 
that  it  is  tbe  abuse  of  labor-saving  machinery  and  not  its 
proper  use  that  has  reduced  us  to  this  condition.  The  misuse 
of  labor-saving  machinery  causes  unemployment  and  wide- 
q?read  economic  distress.  Tliis  same  machinery  properly 
regulated  and  fairly  lumdled  would  be  a  boon  to  our  laboring 
classes  histead  of  a  curse. 

Tlie  inventive  genius  of  America  has  directed  its  efforts 
toward  lightening  the  burden  of  mankind.  The  intent  of 
the  inventors  has  been  comidetely  thwarted,  howevor,  and 
instead  of  alleviating  the  burdoi  of  the  working  classes  they 
have  actually  invented  a  mechanical  Frankenstein  which 
has  returned  to  torment  us  and  which  now  tends  to  destroy 
our  ecfmomic  and  political  ssrstems. 

We  are  not  going  to  ease  this  situation  by  scrapping  labor- 
saving  devices.  We  should  encourage  the  development  and 
further  invention  of  such  devices,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  must  ena<^  such  legislation 
as  will  prohibit  the  continued  misuse  of  these  inventions. 
Labor-saving  machinery  in  the  future  must  be  so  regulated 
that  it  win  do  work  for  men  rather  than  of  men.  If  the 
private  intnvsts  which  control  our  vast  mechanical  emirire 
today  win  relinouish  a  substantial  share  of  the  accrced 
profits  of  machinery  to  tbe  wage  earners,  our  difficulties  will 
be  reduced  considerably.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
must  not  follow  the  advocacies  of  those  i^o  would  scrap 
labor-saving  devices;  Congress  must  assume  its  responsibility 
to  the  welfare  of  millions  of  American  citizens,  however,  by 


enacting  legislation  regulating  hours  of  work  and  minimum 
wage  scales,  so  that  the  abuses  which  have  accompanied 
technological  improvements  can  be  conected  immediately. 


Extension  of  Title  I  of  the  National  Housing  Act 

*  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OP  mcmoAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdap.  Febnutry  11. 1937 

Bfr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
submitted  to  Congress  a  resolution  which,  if  adopted.  vlU 
extend  title  1  of  the  National  w/^^rfng  Act  from  April  1. 
1837.  to  April  1.  1940. 

In  connection  with  this  resohition  let  me  state  that  I  have 
received  many  oommimtratlons.  not  only  from  my  own  dis- 
trict but  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  urging  tbo 
extendon  ot  this  act.  Tbeae  oommunieatlons  are  from 
businessmen,  bankers,  and  small  prc^erty  owners. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  Fedoal  wmiii^y 
Act  has  been  a  decided  help  in  providing  employment  in  ttm 
building  trades  and  has  deflnitdy  increased  the  demand  for 
products  of  the  heavy-goods  industries. 

Tlie  act,  it  is  also  pointed  out,  has  provided  the  Natkml 
banking  institutions  with  one  of  the  soundeet  media  of  in- 
vestments, giving  an  ezoellent  yield  for  their  surplus  funds. 
Tbe  loss  experience  on  this  type  of  loan  paper  has  \Mmi 
exceUest,  very  few  banks  reporting  loans  nnder  title  I  In 
default. 

It  is  also  felt,  according  to  the  oommunlcaUoas  I  have 
received  and  from  my  own  personal  investigation,  that  title  I 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Act  has  been  a  decided  factor  In 
promoting  a  return  to  xxutre  prosperous  times.  It  has  heated 
the  manufacturer,  the  banks,  and  tbe  consumer,  and,  for 
that  reason  alone,  I  feel  it  should  be  continued,  prefexmbljr 
for  3  more  jrears. 

I  am  requesting  favorable  action  on  this  requested  exten- 
sion so  that  the  benefits  and  oivortunitles  reeultliw  f rem 
this  admirable  l^;islation  can  continue  to  increase  the  em- 
ployment m  the  Nation,  raise  the  standard  of  home  life,  and 
increase  our  dvic  pride. 


Jeiui  J.  McSwain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  G.  HEYWARD  MAHON,  JR. 

y        OP  80DTH  CAROUMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  11, 1937 


RBBOLimOMS   BT  TH»   PACDLTT   OP   TEM 

BOOTB   CABOXJKA 


UHnfJUaiTT   OP 


Mr.  MAHON  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  l^Deaker.  imder  tbo 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Bacoas.  I  include  tbe 
following: 

UMXVBStXT  ow 

t,i9ae 


RcHKn.Trnoin  is  Aaorrm  ar  mm  Ficdltt 
Sooth  Cmmouxa  am  or  Tdudat. 


OouaSy. 


John  Jackwm  ifeSwaln  was  bora  sS  Onm  BUI, 
Uaj  I,  1876.  tbe  Mm  oC  Dr.  a.  T.  *'''^-Tt*fB  sod  _ 
McSwatn.    He  attended  tbe  runt  eobooie  and  latv 

for  ooU«c»  bf  the  Bcvennd  A.  M.  HmmU  aod  at  tte  W 

PlttinK  fletaooL    In  the  antamn  at  ISM  he  rr-Mriietrt  •»  South 
CeroUoa  Ooilege.  raeelving  tbe  degree  c(  iMrbthrr  o( 
cum  laude.  In  1IB7. 


is 


ty 
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B*  had  entHcd  m  a  benfefleiary  itudant  aTaUlnff  hinunlf  at  free 
tnmon.  HU  mattlenlatlon  in  the  elMiteal  coune.  requUlag  Onek 
aad  Latin.  Indicatee  tale  aoond  academic  training.  At  tbe  time  of 
bla  entiT  pfoapecta  were  not  telgbt  that  cren  diligent  student* 
oould  wltb  certainty  lock  forward  to  graduation.  It  was  thought 
by  many  peraons  that  tbe  South  Cartdlna  College — by  reason  of  the 
separation  from  it  of  its  aplcultural  and  mechanical  coiiraes  and 
tba  popularity  of  Ckmsoo  College,  which  had  taken  over  these 
departments,  of  Ita  reductUm  from  unlveralty  to  college.  Its  small 
enrollment,  and  aethre  ofq^oaltlon  to  It  within  the  {preponderant 
poIltl<!al  groiq>  In  Sooth  Carolina— was.  andd  the  wretched  eco- 
nomle  stresses  of  ItBS.  only  an  andcnt  and  honorable  Institution 
which  could  at  beat  but  drif  out  a  limited  existence  ti  the  field  of 
education.  Bat  tba  samn  Influences  irtilch  brought  young  IfcSwaln 
brought  SO  other  filiman  students,  who  outnumbered  the  upper- 
classmen,  for  the  enrollment  In  tbe  college  was  but  68.  Thus  a 
better  day  aaamad  dawning. 

In  this  group,  ooming  Into  this  background,  was  a  new  leader. 
Be  was  well-kxiown.  able-bodied,  scholarly.  In  his  living  and  in 
bla  record  he  did  as  mueh  as  anybody  to  disprove  the  contention 
of  tbe  unthinking  or  mallelaus  that  the  institution  was  a  rich 
man's  eoUege.  Hla  frugality  of  living  became  an  example,  made 
good  nse  of  by  tba  atithontlea  later,  to  encourage  worthy  young 
msB  to  enter  ooUaga  and  to  graduate. 

In  his  method  of  study  he  was  self-reliant:  In  bis  reading  of 
JMUx  and  Greek  autbocs,  for  example,  he  turned  aside  from  easy 
aids  for  a  mora  Intense  study,  and  so  gained  a  high  mastery  and 
UtUag  for  tbaaa  laagnagea.    Td  the  end  of  bis  life  he  remained  tbe 


In  hla  eoanaetten  wttb  Us  literary  society,  the  Clarloaophlc.  he 
gained  leadership  and  ability  to  speak  convincingly  in  public,  rep- 
tlng  hla  sociaty  In  Ita  public  debates  and  aa  Its  president, 
mat  ftat 


ttamltlea  was  consdentkmtly  based  on  the 
avils  tbey  tbaa  ashlbfttad.  and  ba  oooalstently  denied  himself  tbe 
beneflts  which  might  have  eoma  to  him  when  he  was  asked  to  Join 
fratcmttlea.  The  covatcd  poaltlon  aa  editor  in  chief  of  the  Caro- 
linian—considered the  higheat  student  honor— came  to  him  after  a 
tta  vote  when  tha  praaldant  at  tbe  Joint  aasembly  of  the  societies, 
a  fraternity  man.  supported  bfin  baeauae  of  his  recognized  ability. 
A»  a  student,  McSwaln  personally  directed  the  movepient  in  the 
legislature  by  which  Oreek-letter  eoctal  fraternities  were  abolished 
In  State  Institutions.  The  college  magaalne  was  ably  edited.  Its 
fllsB  win  show,  too,  tba  local  bonon  that  came  to  him — ^the  Caro- 
linian medal,  the  medal  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 

After  hla  graduation  he  read  law  and  subsequently  entered  the 
•AOQl  of  law  of  tbe  University  of  South  Carolina.  Upon  exami- 
aatlon  ha  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1901  and  then  entered  prac- 
tloa  m  OreenvQle,  serving  as  referee  In  bankruptcy  between  1912 
and  1917.  Immediately  after  the  entry  of  the  United  SUtes  Into 
tha  World  War  ha  anltstert  In  the  oOows'  training  corpa.  first  being 
amt  to  Fort  OgMhorpe.  Oa..  and  later  transferred  to  Camp  Beau- 
regard. La.,  where  ha  waa  commissioned  as  obtain  of  Company  A. 
One  Bundrsd  and  Fifty-fourth  Regiment.  Infantry.  In  August 
lilt  ha  waa  awit  oarseas.  remaining  thwe  about  6  months,  and 
waa  than  mustered  out,  Maroh  6,  1919.  Upon  resuming  civilian 
iUm  ha  again  practiced  law  In  C3reenvlUa. 

In  Rdvamber  19ao  ha  was  dected  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlvaa  tram  tha  Ftmrth  Oongreaslonal  District  and  thereaftisr  he 
waa  returned  by  hla  oonstltuentB  for  eight  consecutive  terms. 
■arty  In  his  Isglslatlva  career  he  waa  assigned  to  the  House  Com- 
mittaa  on  Military  Affairs,  hennmtng  chairman  of  that  body  In 
Danember  1932.  Many  important  reforms  in  the  mutaxj  Sstab- 
llshment  were  advocated  by  blm  during  the  later  yean  of  his 
MTvloa.  he  being  partleulariy  intereated  In  the  development  of  the 
air  foree  of  the  United  States  Army.  However,  military  affairs  did 
act  entirely  abaart>  his  attention.  In  1912  be  Introduced  his  first 
vsaoltttlan  **to  promote  peace  and  to  equalise  and  to  minify  the 
BraOtB  of  war."  Be  also  played  an  Important  part  In  framing  the 
lagialaftlan  leading  to  tha  eatabUahment  of  the  Trnnwies  fklliu 
Authority.  ' 

Vbllura  in  health  caused  him  to  dedde.  In  the  spring  of  1930,  not 
to  stand  for  reelerttop.  and  shorUy  thereafter,  while  enroute  to 
hla  home  tram  Fort  Mooltne.  where  he  had  been  visiting  the 
Two  Hundred  and  SIz^Thlrd  Coaat  ArUUery.  South  Carolina  Na- 
tional Guard,  ho  waa  strtekan  with  the  malady  which  xwUted  in 
hla  death  at  Oolumibla.  Ai«uat  6,  19SS. 

By  hla  aortaitty  and  honasty.  hla  aelf -^tiianoe  and  manllnnss 

^^  'TS^*^  "flL^^  wJholaatlo  attainment,  the  fruition^ 

habtta  which  nevw  left  him,  ha  convinced  daasmatea  and  faculty 

-j^t  great  thinga  were  In  stMo  fdr  him,  and  be  fulfilled  the 

•'??*^  'iJ^y^sSSSiS^^  *  position  of  great  aervloe. 

At  an  thnaa  a  ftltttfnl  iteBiattB  and  friend  of  tha  college  and 

!^T552lJ?  ^^  ****^  ***^  ^  ''*  "^^^  *»  !•»•  »  trustee  of 
tna  inKttatiaa. 

or  h^Fraakhat  J.  Blon  m>^«,^|.  ^m^  g^^. 

*Vs  daap  latpnit  m  hla  ahna  matar  never  flagged  but  Increased 

as  taaa  waot  on.    Tha  unlvacatty  oould  always  depend  mxm  him 

ftr  aay  awnea  ho  eoaM  reader  bar.    Ih  hla  publle  Ufa  hemeaa- 

iq»  to  tba  rtanlBitti  ot  asrytea  and  achievemant  art  by  other 

of  tb»  VBlssrstty  in  tha  Congress  of  the  ante- 

Ba  plaaa  la  tba  ataettaaata  remembranoa  of  hla 

la  aa  aaeora  and  aa  eaduilag  aa  the  fame  he  won  In 

'"    (Tha  Slatt^  Aug.  7.  UM.) 


axsoLunoM  or  tbx  pacoltt 
Besolsetf,  Tliat  the  faculty  express  Its  appreciation  at  hla  loyal 
service  to  State  and  Nation,  that  a  page  In  the  mlnutea  be  dedi- 
cated to  bis  memory,  and  that  a  copy  of  this  reeolutlon  and  of 
tbla  memorial  be  sent  to  the  members  of  his  family. 

PATTCBSOIf  WaSOLAW, 
R.   H.   WiZNBPSLO. 

Henrt  C.  Davis, 
Committee  of  the  FoevUf. 
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The  Reciprocal  Trade  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HARRY  L.  HAINES 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  11,  1937 


RADIO  ADDRBSS  BY  HON.  OXJVKR  W. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


FBxr,  or 


Mr.  HAINES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rbcord  I  include  the  following 'address,  which 
was  delivered  recently  over  the  radio  by  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  tMr.  Purr]: 

I  am  Indeed  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  speak  to  yon 
on  the  subject  of  The  Reciprocal  Trade  Program.  Unfortunately, 
radio  time  la  limited,  and  in  the  few  minutes  I  am  privUeged  to 
use  I  cannot  do  more  than  suggest  several  matters  which  I  believe 
have  a  bearing  on  our  foreign  trade  and  our  national  well-being. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  world  waa 
stlU  largely  agriciiltural.  The  needs  of  the  people  were  slmi>le. 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  food  and  clothing  of  the  farmer  could 
be  produced  on  his  own  farm.  Such  industries  as  existed  were 
small  and  undertook  to  supply  only  the  needs  of  the  immediate 
community.  There  was  practically  no  organized  trade.  States, 
even  small  communities,  were  in  fact  eccmomlcally  self-eufllclent. 

Then,  as  the  machine  supplanted  hand  labor,  came  profound 
transformation.  The  output  of  the  indlvidiud  worker  was  multi- 
plied tenfold — yes,  twent3rfold.  Railroads,  steamshlpa.  then  motor 
trucks  and  airplanes  were  built,  providing  cheap,  speedy,  and  wlde- 
si»read  transportation.  Capital  was  combined  in  ccaporate  organi- 
sations, huge  Investments  were  made  possible,  and  Industrial  oper« 
ation.s  assumed  gigantic  proportions.  The  result  vras  maaa  pro- 
duction, and  the  cost  of  manufactured  goods  dropped  to  a  ami^n 
fraction  of  former  costs.  During  the  last  three  generations  Ufa 
baa  been  completely  revolutionized:  we  live  In  a  new  world,  a 
world  of  complex  activities,  needs,  and  desires,  and  we  Insist  upon 
a  new  and  higher  standard  of  living. 

No  two  countries  have  the  same  natural  resources;  the  peoples 
of  no  two  countries  have  the  same  aptitudes.  Because  of  these 
differences  in  natural  resoinces,  aptitudea  of  labor,  as  weU  as 
differences  in  soil,  climate,  mass-production  poesibllltles,  or  lack 
of  such  possibilities  in  the  various  nations  of  the  world,  some 
countries  became  highly  industrialized,  while  others  remained  pri- 
marily agricultural  in  character.  The  age  of  specialization  came, 
and  the  nations  became  Interdependent  by  reason  of  tba  inter- 
change of  raw  materials,  foodstvifls,  and  industrial  products.  Spe- 
cialization continued,  wealth  Increased,  higher  vrages  came  with 
the  lowered  cost  of  imxluction,  and  the  population  of  the  indus- 
trialized states,  buying  foodstuffs  In  exchange  for  their  Industrial 
exports,  grew  beyond  the  numbers  which  their  agrlcultura  could 
support.  Under  such  circumstances  a  cessation  of  foreign  trade 
mtist  mean  catastrt^he  for  the  economic  and  social  life  of  agricul- 
tural and  industrialized  states  alike;  the  standard  of  living  la 
forced  down  to  a  disastrous  level,  and  actual  starvation  by  slow 
processes  must  result  for  many  of  the  people. 

The  pace  of  the  industrial  revolution  was  accelerated  diulng  the 
flrst  decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  Interdependence  of 
aatiooB  became  more  ai^wrent.  and  the  search  for  new  reaouroea 
of  raw  materials  and  for  foreign  markets  became  Intenae.  Com- 
mercial rivalries  developed  and  Increased  the  blttemeas  among 
the  nations;  political  rivalries  were  added  to  commercial  tivalrleai. 
and  In  1014  the  World  War  was  Inevitable. 

The  toll  of  human  life,  the  privations  and  tha  suffering  en- 
dured by  tbe  people  of  the  world  between  1814  and  1918  wexo 
merely  the  advance  guard  of  the  ruin  and  chaoa  from  which  ws 
have  not  by  any  means  yet  emerged. 

Every  great  war  is  followed,  as  the  night  the  day,  by  a  fissb  surge 
of  economic  nationalism.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  need  of  pro- 
tection against  depreciated  currencies,  disordered  wnrld  prloea. 
and  international  "dumping",  and  parUy  becauae  at  military  ooa- 
Blderatlons. 


Pbr  If  years  tariffs  havs  been  raised  to  unpreoedanted  heights 
and  economic  national  iwn  has  been  In  supreme  control,  since  the 
crash  of  1B29  mtlrely  new  and  far  more  drasUc  bnplements  for 
achieving  stif-sufflclency  have  been  created,  such  as  quoU  restric- 
tions, exchange  control,  tasport  and  Import  Ucenslng,  Government 
trade,  monopollea,  and  the  like.  .—«*. 

These  weapons  were  Introduced  and  used  originally  for  defenalvo 
purposes  to  protect  national  currendea  or  domesUo  economies 
lAter,  with  the  seeking  and  granting  of  exclusive  preferences, 
these  weapons  came  to  be  used  as  trade  offensives.  The  result  was 
a  maae  of  reetrlcttons  regimenting  trade  and  forcing  it  Into  hlahlv 
uneoonomte  channels.  The  rivalry  for  trade  became  bittwrlmd 
antagonistic,  and  between  1629  and  1932  international  trade  faU 
to  a  third  of  its  former  value.  «^MMnu»ami  waoe  zau 

In  recent  years  American  Industry  and  labor  have  been  fadns 
SJJl  ^**  jmbelievably  aggressive  forms  of  foreign  competlUonlS 
both  domestic  and  foreign  markets.  The  world  depression  largely 
teoke  down  the  old  type  of  o(»npeUtion  between  private  corpora- 
tlons  and  firms  conducted  for  ixMiivldual  profit,  in  its  placehaa 
grown  up  a  machinery  of  trade  war  by  foreign  nations,  the  economic 
armament  of  which  Is  as  dangerous  to  American  trade  as  their 
mUltary  armament  is  menacing  to  world  peace.  The  race  for  eco- 
nomic aalf-Buffldency  is  equaled  only  by  the  undue  baste  In  the 
race  to  prepare  f «•  war.  International  trade  war  baa  been  declared, 
and  American  Industry  finds  its  domestle  and  foralgn  marked 
Invaded  and  partlaUydeatroyed.  ^^  "*««» 

#-.S!ifl®*  *^  iaipOTt  and  aqxM,  is  now  being  carried  on  by  many 
fmelgn  nations  with  the  aid  of  incredibly  huge  subsidies  This  Is 
true  in  JN>an,  Germany,  and  Italy,  while  in  Russia  foreign  trade 
to  an  outright  sUte  monopoly.  Thto  stete  operation  and  control 
of  foreign  trads  by  four  of  the  greatest  exporting  states  baa  a  vio- 
lent and  most  disastrous  effect  upon  tbe  marketa  of  the  world. 
The  Industries  of  other  countries  cannot  but  feel  the  effecta  both 
m  their  honte  and  In  their  export  markets.  Thto  to  xmquesuon- 
ably  true  in  the  case  of  American  industries. 

Another  very  important  factor  In  the  revolution  In  world  trade 
which  to  a  serious  threat  to  American  Industry  and  tobor  to  the 
Empire  preference  program  of  Great  BriUin.  If  thto  program  to 
carried  out  it  will  exclude  a  great  deal  of  our  farm  and  manufac- 
turing products  from  their  principal  expcnt  markets. 

The  old  system  of  equal  treatment  of  foreign  competition  has 
been  cast  aside.  As  previously  stated,  Intematicmal  trade  to  now 
frequently  conducted  by  unequal  and  unfair  methods,  by  which 
American  products  in  foreign  markets  ai«  discriminated  against 
to  the  advantage  of  foreign  competitors  unable  to  compete  on 
equal  terms.  *^ 

As  a  constructive  effort  to  meet  the  threatened  peril,  if  not  dis- 
aster, to  our  farmers  and  manufacturers  by  reason  irf  the  loss  of  our 
f<H«ign  trade.  Congress  passed  the  Act  at  June  13,  1934,  authorizing 
the  President  "to  enter  into  foreign  trade  agreements  •  •  • 
for  the  piirpose  of  expanding  forei^  marketa  for  the  nroducts  of 
the  United  States." 

Under  thto  legislation  negottotkm  shaD  be  on  tiie  democratle 
baste  of  equality  of  treatment  to  all  nations  alike— the  pniwlple 
upon  which  American  foreign  commercial  policy  has  firmly  rested 
ever  since  the  first  days  of  our  Republic.  Thto  means  neither 
giving  nor  receiving  exclusive  preferences,  but  granting  the  benefit 
of  tariff  reductions  to  all  nations  which  give  to  us  the  benefit  of 
their  own  minimum  rates.  Concessions  given  by  us  to  one  at« 
extended  to  othtt  fcnvtgn  ntiUons,  but  only  to  those  which  give 
us  in  return  the  benefit  of  all  conceaslons  which  they  have  nume 
or  may  in  the  future  make  to  third  coimtrles. 

Under  thto  method  of  tariff  adjustment  16  agreements  have  been 
completed  with  as  many  foreign  countrlea,  among  which  are 
Canada,  Prance,  Holland.  BracU.  Sweden,  and  Cuba,  and  addi- 
tional agreements  are  imder  discussion  at  the  preaent  time  wttb 
England,  Czedioalovakia,  and  several  other  nations. 

Slnoe  the  paasage  of  the  Act  very  definite  progress  towaid  the 
goal  set  by  Congreas  has  bem  achieved  and  our  foreign  trade  has 
^wn  tremendous  Imixxivement.  However,  even  though  the  forces 
of  rMovery  are  gaining  new  strength  every  day.  our  foreign  trade 
K  soil  enppled  by  many  trade  barrters  and  diacrimlnatory  prae- 
tices,  and  it  to  Impwattve  that  tbe  reetproeal  trade  pragtam  be 
conunued  untu  we  regain  security  for  our  export  marketa  and  in 
this  way  assure  our  domestic  pro^erlty. 

J^  •  world  where  war  and  rumors  of  war  are  prevalent,  and  In 
wnicb  patriotic  and  sinoere  men,  working  and  billing  for  peace, 
find  so  much  that  to  dlnheartening,  we  find  aoms  psopis  who  be- 
ueve  It  to  best  for  this  country  to  become  econcMnlcally  self- 
■ufldent,  In  the  hope  that  we  may  be  tmrniiTi^^  to  tbe  effects  of 
war  which  may  occur  btitween  other  countries.  Unfortunately.  It 
la  extremely  dlfllcnlt.  If  not  impossible,  even  for  thto  vast  country 
wours  to  become  self-cufllclent.  Mot  only  must  many  essential 
oraamodlttea  be  brought  to  us  from  abroad  but.  In  addition,  and 
possibly  more  Important,  we  must  look  to  foreign  markets  to  give 
•mploymsnt  to  millions  of  our  people  whose  sunduaes  we  cannot 
eonsuma  at  home.  If  thto  to  true  of  our  country,  m  tjAtm  at  our 
^finitely  varied  coodltlcms  of  soil  and  dlmate,  otir  tremendous 
vesouroes.  and  our  stupeiidous  industrial  acUvlttea.  we  cannot  but 
reallBB  how  mu^  more  true  it  is  of  many  other  ootmtrlcs.  both  in 
Bunq[>e  and  Asia,  with  (lense  populations  and  limited  resources. 
They  cannot  achieve  the  goal  of  eomomlc  self-sulBclency.  If, 
however,  these  foreign  countries  are  able  to  export  the  produeta  of 
their  manufacturing  industries  and  trade  than  for  foods  and  raw 
aaatenato,  tbey  can  achieve  natkmal  well-being.  On  the  other 
hand.  If  these  Xuropean  uod  Astotlo  countries  cannot  do  this,  they 


m 


!S  **J^P*f*  *®  «n««8«  In  wars  of  conquest  to  gst  new  terrl- 
tones  from  which  they  can  obtain  the  foods  and  Sw  matsnSs 
tbey  so  sorely  need.  Th«e  could  be  no  surer  way  to  brteg  about 
a  generatlma  of  war  and  mtoery  throughout  the  vrortd  ttim  to  m- 
alst  upon  the  poUcv  <rf  economic  nstionalism.  And  who  amona 
VB  can  seriously  believe  that  thto  country  could  ranaln  unaffected 
If  another  world  war  should  come?  If  thto  be  true,  could  we  maks 
any  greater  contribution  toward  world  peace  than  by  so  opening 
tbe  channels  of  trade  that  every  country  would  bt  permitted  to 
wwk  for  Its  food  and  raw  materials,  rather  than  be  reouliad  to 
fight  for  them?  ^ 

.^^?-***  consideration  of  this  subject  another  matter  presenta 
toelf  very  lordbly.  We  must  think  of  the  unemployment  created 
When  we  are  forced,  even  parttolly,  to  reduce  our  export  trade 
and  curtaU  our  agricultural,  mining,  and  manufacturing  produc- 
Uon  of  export  commodities.  Thto  reduction  of  our  oport  trade 
actuany  sets  adrift  countless  numbers  of  people,  cmpbwrs^nd 
employees  alike,  who  have  no  place  to  go  except  to  the  relief  roUs* 
and  such  people  now  constitute.  I  beUeve,  one  of  the  major  factors 
at  our  reltof  problem.  We  cannot  Ignore  the  fact  that  the  coUapes 
of  our  foreign  trade  baa  Imposed  an  immenae  burden  upoDuie 
FWeral  Budget.  Bteauae  of  the  unbalance,  as  betwwn  agrteulture 
on  the  one  hand  and  industry  on  the  ottier.  the  Government  has 
been  atten^tlng  to  give  to  the  farmers,  as  compensation  for  their 
lost  export  trade,  many  hundreds  of  mlUlona  of  dollars  a  year 
and  addiUonal  vast  sums  are  being  q>ent  by  the  Oovemment  In 
reUef  for  the  displaced  tenant  farmers,  sharscruppeis.  and  farm 
laboren.  If  we  are  coneet  In  believing  that  our  foreign  trade 
must  be  recaptined,  one  other  extremely  important  factor  must  be 
remembered,  and  that  to  tbe  stabUiaatlon  of  the  ctttrendea  of  the 
world.  Ho  hairier  to  foreign  trade  to  more  disturbing  than  fre- 
qxirat  and  violent  fiuctiutions.  Indeterminate  In  amount.  In  the 
rates  of  exchange  among  the  currencies  of  tbs  dUtaent  eountrlca. 
"the  dollar  to  definitely  fixed  and  firmly  maintained  at  Ita 
present  parl^.  it  will  mean  that  our  own  International  buatnese 
wlU  be  done  increasingly  on  the  dollar  basis  and  that  the  dollar 
win  become  more  and  more  a  refuge  where  men  in  other  countries 
may  find  shelter  from  the  fiuctuatlons  of  their  local  currencies. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  express  my  conviction  thst  tbe  potlcy 
of  negottotlng  sgreements  for  reciprocal  tariff  reductions  to  awtoa 
and  a  sound  one;  further,  I  wish  to  express  my  belief  that.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  economlcaUy  sound,  thto  policy  win  prtanote  better 
understanding  and  good  vrin  among  the  nations  of  tbe  world  end 
Is  a  real  and  a  substantial  step  toward  international  peace. 

PInally.  I  respectftiUy  urge  upon  the  American  people  the  neces* 
slty  of  supporting  the  reciprocal  trade  program  so  that  It  nay 
be  carried  out  adequately  and  successfully. 


Drainage  Basins 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROYAL  S.  COPELAND 

OF  NEW  TOSK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  February  11, 19i7 


BUBVKT  BT  ABEL  WOIACAN.  CHAIRMAN  OP  THB  WAIVB 
RB80URCB8  OOMMTTm 


Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President,  an  appeal  baa  been  mad* 
to  me,  as  chalnnan  of  the  Commeroe  Oommittee,  to  have 
printed  In  the  Recou  an  analysis  of  tbe  report  submitted  by 
the  water  reeources  committee  of  the  National  Reeouccs 
Committee.  This  request  comes,  as  I  say.  fnmi  the  National 
Resources  Committee.  A  surrey  has  been  made  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  water  resources  committee  of  that  orpmization, 
and  It  seems  to  me  that  it  has  such  an  important  be«rti« 
upon  the  message  sent  to  the  Congress  by  the  fxvsident  tha 
other  d^  that  it  should  be  printed  in  the  Rccoio,  so  I  ask 
sudh  permissioiL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report  wag  anSered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Racoao,  as  follows: 

Tarn  Dsanraes  Basm  Stttbt— A  Pkclimxwabt  SaoowwaisaufCK  ov 

THB  Nsnow's  Waras  CoMSBVATKm  Paoauots 
(By  Abel  Woiman.  chairman,  water  weouities  committee,  Katlonal 
Resources  Committee,  Washh^ton.  D.  C.) 
What  Aould  thto  Nation,  occupying  a  vast  tend  at  many  i«~«, 
some  wet  and  others  parched,  aoaoe  alternately  threatened  bv 
devastating  floods  and  by  tragic  lack  of  water  for  ciope  and  stoe^ 
^  ^^V^  *****  Integrate  tbe  use  and  control  at»»  watanln 
the  beat  Interest  of  Its  v*^  popalattonf    Thto^  la  bfoad  terms, 
was  the  task  asrtgned  to  the  water  reaouross  mnMiilltss  at  ths 
National  Beeouicaa  Committee  In  tbe  winter  at  UM, 
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their  manufacturlog  indtistries  and  tarad«  tbem  tat  foods  and  raw 
mateiUls.  tbey  can  achieve  nattonal  well-being.  On  the  othff 
hand,  if  these  Xuropean  uid  Asiatic  countries  cannot  do  this,  they 


the  best  Interest  at  Ms  9«at  poptUattoiir    Tills,  la 

was  the  task  asB%ned  to  the  water  resouross  romiiiirtss 
National  Bcsources  Committee  in  the  winter  ot  103C 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
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AltboiMli  Um  fMcral  OoTsnunent  has  derdoped  polleles  oon<* 
cvnlBC  InlaiMI  naTlgatlon,  the  reclamation  at  westem  lands,  water 
wwfmm  OB  the  [wiNh?  '^«wi**««  and  on  nsTigable  streams  elsewhere, 
tai  lood  eootnl  no  pqaH'"***^  Federal  water  policy  has  jet  ap- 
peared as  a  sulMrtltuta  tor  «"f'**«^  policies  applicable,  requee- 
Ufitt.  to  individual  typM  «  «»ter  problems.  This  is  not  sorpris- 
IBK  hMorleally.  but  It  ta  dear  that  without  a  unlfled  and  coordi- 
nated poUey  the  VMeral  Oovemment  will  not  be  able  to  promote 
an  effecttVe  Intcfrsted  development  of  water  resotirces. 

A  sound  water  policy,  in  the  opinion  at  the  committee,  should 
have  the  ffdlowlna  chancterlstlcs: 

1  R  wlU  be  ooDoenied.  in  the  final  analysis,  not  with  water  per 
sa,  *bat  with  the  promotion  of  public  safety,  public  health,  the 
pnblle  convenience  and  comfort,  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
publle.  the  establishment  or  melT^**"*"*^  of  a  high  standard  of 

living. 

a  It  will  seek  to  promote  the  maximum  integrated  use  and  con- 
trol of  water,  within  the  shifting  limits  impmied  by  considerations 
of  <iThT*>*^  feasibility  and  at  economic  and  social  Justification. 

t.  It  normally  win  treat  <toainage  areas  as  uniu  with  xeq>ect  to 
their  waters  in  leoognltlon  of  the  train  of  connected  problems  that 
runs  fiom  river  source  to  river  mouth,  from  counUess  rlvxilets  along 
12m  »tg»«i«nrf  rim  of  the  largest  basin  to  the  distant  point  where  its 
in*i*TT  river  mters  the  sea. 

4.  Though  treating  drainage  areas  sa  units,  it  win  scrupulously 
observe  the  rights  of  the  several  States  both  in  intrastate  and  inter- 
state streams,  ■ent'lni  through  cooperation  to  promote  the  full  xue 
of  water  in  the  beet  ways  and  in  the  proper  places. 

ft.  It  will  lecQgnlae  and  abide  by  the  axioms  that  facts  are  indis- 
pensable prerequisites  to  sound  actlcm  with  respect  to  water,  and 
*^»*.  eoncluskms  and  commitments  not  based  on  predetermined 
facts  almost  osrtatnly  prove  «wj<»f«n«iM«  in  keeping  with  this  rec- 
ognition, it  will  promote  by  sU  feasible  means  contlnuoiu  assembly 
the  basie  data  essential  for  an  evolving,  xmendlng  wator  plan.  At 
the  risk  of  repetition,  the  statement  may  be  made  categorically  that 
the  adoption  of  a  plan  and  program  for  the  use  and  control  of  the 
waters  of  any  river  basin  without  a  definitive  study  of  adequate 
data  bearing  on  all  i^asss  of  the  interlocking  physical  and  cultural 
problems  involved  would  be  illogical,  would  result  in  economic 
waste,  wonld  invite  controversy,  and  might  preclude  desirable 
action  later.  As  already  noted,  controversies  over  water  multiply. 
Tliey  are  most  likely  to  arise  where  pertinent  facts  sre  least  known. 
An  enlightened  water  policy  will  seek  to  obviate  controversy  by 
substituting  facts  for  opinion. 

0.  It  will  assign  the  coet  of  constructing  azul  opoating  projects 
undertaken  from  time  to  time  as  suitable  elements  in  an  evolving 
water  plan  among  the  public  and  private  agencies  concerned  in 
ae  ^ses  accordance  as  possible  with  the  distribution  of  benefits. 
The  proposition  that  those  who  will  profit  from  a  given  \mder- 
taklng  normally  should  pay.  in  a  manner  not  involving  avoidable 
or  undue  hardship,  in  proportion  to  the  advantage  they  will  reap 
should  be  the  baale  prinelple  of  action. 

7.  In  determining  whether  or  not  water  projects  sre  Justifiable, 
and  in  distributing  the  cost  of  meritorious  projects  among  the 
bsneficiartes.  It  will  take  proporly  into  account  social  benefits  as 
well  as  economic  benefits,  ger^ral  benefits  as  well  ss  special  bene- 
fits, potential  benefits  as  well  ss  existing  benefits,  wherever  they 
are  Inndved.  Some  of  theee  benefits  sre  not  capable  of  measure- 
ment, and  accordingly  they  commonly  have  been  ignored  in  the 
past  In  evaluating  certain  types  of  enterprises.  They  are  subject 
to  reasonable  appraisal,  however,  and  their  intangible  natiire  will 
not  Justify  their  neglect  in  the  future.  In  great  measure,  they 
coaesrn  the  publle  at  large.  A  puMlc  water  policy  should  assidu- 
ously conserve  and  promote  public  Interest.  To  this  end,  social 
accounting  must  taks  its  place  with  economic  accounting.  As 
effective  water  planning  proceeds  year  after  year  without  inter- 
niptloo— piannlT^g  based  on  fundamental  and  exhaiistlve  engi- 
nesrtng.  economie.  and  social  studies  that  covo-  all  relevant  con- 
dltkms — there  Inevitably  will  result,  not  only  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  what  constitutes  the  public  Interest  but  also  a  greater 
opportunity  to  promote  It  through  equitable  control  and  orderly 
devriopmcnt  of  wmter  resourocs. 

The  investigation  emphaslMd  anew  the  Important  deficiencies  in 
oertala  flslds  directly  and  indirectly  related  to  water. 

Almost  an  of  the  127  basin  reports  submitted  by  the  consultants 
•tress  the  urgent  need  for  developing  basic  hy^loglc  data  now 
lacking. 

The  tmportaaoe  of  theee  hydrbloglc  matten  eahnot  be  exagger- 
ated, and  until  existing  facilities  for  normal  work  In  the  hydroiogle 
field  are  tnereased  along  the  lines  recommended  by  the  special 
oonuBlttee.  progress  In  dsallng  with  water  reeourcee  wfll  be  retarded 
more  aad  mote  as  yean  pass.  The  remedial  measures  recommended 
by  the  Oonmlttee  woold  cost  i^vroxlmately  gs.676.500  for  the  first 
jmr  voA  $ljtHjOOO  tat  succeeding  years.  Of  theee  amounts,  tp- 
pRtttBsttely  90  to  85  percent  Cbould  be  borne  by  non-FMeral 


tool  tndlncBsable  for  dealing  with  most  water  problems 
1  for  eounileBs  other  ptupuses  is  the  topognidiic  map. 
Appratmalaly  halt  the  entire  arse  of  the  country  is  today  enUrefy 
Wimeraert  topegn^hloBUy.  Tb  oorree*  this  deficiency,  the  oon- 
mitfeee  IMM  reeonmended  the  adoption  of  the  suggestions  made  by 
the  Boresni  at  Surveys  and  Maps  on  October  »,  1934.  and  now 
under  revlslaa. 


Since  In  many  ways  the  problems  of  the  use  and  control  of 
water  merge  Imperceptibly  into  problems  concerning  the  use  and 
protection  of  land,  the  planning  of  water  \jse  and  of  land  tve 
should  not  be  separated.  For  this  reason,  quantitative  studies  of 
the  effect  of  vegetal  cover  and  soil  eroeion  upon  hydrologic  phe- 
nomena, with  particular  reference  to  silting  of  reservoire  and  to 
stream  fiow.  are  recommended  at  an  annual  cost  of  $250,000  for  a 
period  of  6  years.  These  basic  national  studies  are  recommended 
In  addition  to  specific  projects  Involving  changes  in  vegetal  cover 
and  control  of  soil  erosion  In  various  drainage  areas  where  the 
problems  have  become  too  acute  to  defer  correction  any  longer. 

Similarly,  an  investigation  of  coastal  erosion  and  the  effects  of 
beach-protection  works  in  selected  localities  is  recommended,  at  a 
total  cost  of  $250,000. 

The  study  of  individual  projects  throtighout  the  United  States 
has  also  made  evident  the  necessity  of  regional  power  market  sur- 
veys In  order  to  provide  for  an  orderly  and  integrated  development 
of  streams  in  particular  regions.  For  the  purpose  of  such  surveys, 
a  series  of  five  regional  investigations  Is  proposed  at  a  total  cost 
of  $625,000. 

BSLECnON  or  PBOJBCTS 

In  the  original  assignment  to  the  Water  Resources  Committee. 
a  program  of  specific  projects  was  requested.  Since  all  the  proj- 
ects In  a  comprehensive  water  plan  could  not  be  imdertaken  simul- 
taneously, a  program  involving  priorities  became  necessary.  Such 
a  selection  involved  obviously  the  most  difficult  of  the  assign- 
ments, since  many  considerations  may  influence  the  Judicious  es- 
tablishment of  priorities  among  the  projects  of  any  given  area. 

The  quantity  and  reUabtlity  of  pertinent  basic  data  available; 
the  relationships  of  t>eneflts  and  costs;  the  nature,  relative  de- 
sirability, number  and  scope  of  benefits;  relative  urgency,  the  sit- 
uation with  respect  to  relevant  nontechnical  factors;  the  rela- 
tionships to  later  stages  of  an  evolving  water  plan  and  the  present 
status  of  the  various  projects  under  review  are  considerations 
that  were  given  weight  in  determining  the  order  of  precedence. 

In  general  the  following  three  groups  were  utilized  as  the  basis 
for  consideration: 

Group  A  (iDunedlate).  Projects  which  are  ready  for  construc- 
tion <x  study  and  which  should  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  possible. 

Group  B  (deferred).  Projects  which,  while  desirable  for  im- 
mediate construction  or  study,  (a)  Involve  unsolved  questions  of 
public  policy  or  (b)  can  have  their  priority  definitely  determined 
only  after  additional  studies  which  cannot  be  completed  In  time 
for  this  report  or  (c)  are  now  obstructed  by  legal,  administrative, 
or  other  difficulties.  Group  B  also  includes  projects  which  should 
follow  group  A  in  sequence  of  construction  or  of  study. 

Group  C  (indeterminate).  Projects  which,  although  included  In 
the  plan  of  development  for  the  basin,  should  follow  group  B  in 
sequence  of  construction  or  whose  specific  priority  in  the  program 
is  as  yet  indeterminate. 

It  must  be  clear  that  individual  action  on  and  knowledge  of 
more  than  7,000  projects  on  the  part  of  each  member  of  the 
Water  Resources  Committee  was  impossible.  Dependence  had  to 
I)e  placed  upon  consultants'  findings,  upon  State  planning  board 
recommendations,  upon  State  departments  of  health  and  other 
State  agency  experiences,  upon  existing  information  in  various 
engineering  reports,  and  upon  general  knowledge  of  at  least  the 
major  undertakings. 

In  many  instances  considerations  of  intangible  and  imponder- 
able public  policy  influenced  the  decision  as  to  classification.  In 
ethers  theoretical  implications  liad  to  give  way  to  practical  neces- 
sities. Even  though,  in  some  few  cases,  projects  partially  com- 
[»leted  perhaps  should  never  have  been  started,  it  is  exceedingly 
doubtful  whether  it  was  practicable  or  desirable  to  abandon 
imdertakings  on  which  65  to  80  percent  of  the  physical  work  had 
l)een  completed,  at  the  cost  of  many  milUons,  without  salvaging 
at  least  such  parts  of  the  structures  as  would  afford  some  degree 
<if  permanent  usefiilness.  If  considered  In  de  nova,  some  of  the 
undertakings  might,  perhaps,  have  been  recommended  for  aban- 
doxmnent,  but  under  practical  circumstances,  even  a  poor  under- 
taking into  which  millions  iiad  been  poured  might  well  Jtistify 
completion  to  recover  at  least  some  values. 

A  number  of  projects  now  under  study  or  already  provided  for 
financially  are  not  included  in  the  inventory. 

The  problems  of  water  use  and  control  fell  approximately  into 
11  major  claeses,  as  shown  below:  Bank  and  coastal  erosion  con- 
trol. d<»nestlc  and  Industrial  water  supply,  drainage,  fiood  con- 
trol, generetlon  of  electric  power,  irrigation,  navigation,  recreation, 
soil  conservation  and  forest  development,  waste  dlqKieal  and  pollu- 
tion abatement,  wildlife  conservation. 

These  problems  may  be  dealt  with  separately  or  in  combina- 
tion. As  indicated  in  the  preceding  statement  on  water  policy, 
the  committee  has  stressed  the  study  of  all  relevant  problems  in 
each  draituige  basin.  The  result  has  been  the  inclusion  of  many 
projects  designed  to  serve  multiple  purposes,  thus  recognizing  the 
essential  interlocking  of  numerous  problems. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  projects  in  group  A-1  (Inveetlgatlon 
projects)  is  approximately  $20,000,000;  to  group  A-2.  $1,727,000,000; 
and  in  group  B,  $1,024,000,000.  With  respect  to  certain  large 
projects,  only  part  of  the  requisite  expenditxire  is  shovm  in  the 
cost  column  of  the  project  lists  involved.  The  aggr^ate  sum 
needed  to  complete  A-2  projects  is  $600,000,000,  and  to  complet* 
B  projects  is  $400,000,000,  since  the  amounts  listed  in  the  tables 
for  many  large  projecta  are  Intended  to  provide  for  only  the  flri$ 
8  to  4  yean  work. 
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Tto9  toM  ooetof  ceonpleted  projects  In  groupe  A  and  B,  laveetl- 

g**i°J*  "jf ^construction,  would  Involve,  therefore,  approximately 

-J^jiii^S?"^  tl»*  in  the  period  from  1990  to  19SB  annual 
Federal  ei^MMtltures  for  oonstraction  involving  water  use  and  con- 
trol ranged^from  thirty  to  sixty-three  mUUon  doUan.  increased  to 

S5^^"tS***?""**"  ^"^  ^•"'  "^  *»*<»  reached  by  1935  a  figure  of 
$874,000,000,  the  proposals  by  the  committee  for  a  reeervolr  of 
projects  in  groupe  A  acd  B  for  a  period  of  6  to  10  years,  tor  both 
Federal  and  non-Federal  undertakings  in  the  field  of  water  control 
and  use,  appear  modest  and  consistent  with  the  normal  rate  of 
^^Ptituii^iTntor  satA  furposes  in  this  country  for  many  yeare  in 
tte  past.  The  reservoir  of  undertakings,  provided  it  Is  followed 
With  continuing  review  and  control  in  the  future,  should  tend  to 
replace  the  haphazard  approach  of  the  past  with  a  pioeram  of 
orderly  development.  *^^^ 

Projecte  of  a  sanitary  nature,  water  supply  and  sewMe  disposal, 
account  for  more  than  half  the  project  costs  in  the  A  and  B  lists. 
This  prominence  In  pceltlon  is  no  doubt  accounted  for  by  the 
peat  public  Interest  Iq  the  problem  of  sanitation  and  by  the 
^velopment  of  a  numijer  of  projects  by  interested  and  efficient 
SUte  boards  of  health.  The  relatively  small  quanUtatlve  showing 
of  water-poww  undertiiklngs  is  more  anwrent  than  teal,  since 
some  power  and  tmdertakings  are  included  also  in  projects  listed 
under  navigation,  fiood  control,  and  Irrigation,  and  to  a  conslder- 
•Weextend  undnr  projects  for  multiple  use.  In  addition,  some  are 
deferred  pending  the  completion  of  recommended  regiomd  power 
studies.  "^ 

Althouj^  no  conscious  effort  was  made  by  the  committee  to  dis- 
tribute projects  in  proportion  to  population,  because  the  method  of 
development  in  a  number  of  cases  was  regtOated  by  othw  oonsld- 
ention.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  New  England.  North 
Atlantic,  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence,  and  Ohio  Basin  districts  ac- 
count for  $874,000,000  in  the  A-2  list  and  $602,000,000  in  B  list 
or  approximately  50  peixxnt  of  the  project  costs  of  the  A  and  B 
lists. 

The  group  C  list  aggregated  $1,400,000,000.  This  collection  of 
undertakings  needs  much  more  study  and  evaluation.  In  it  rxmy 
be  found  a  number  of  undertakings  which  should  normally  follow 
group  B  in  sequence  c>f  construction.  It  contains,  however,  a 
great  nimiber  of  projects  whose  characteristics  are  ill-defined  and 
whose  specific  priorities  in  the  program  must  remain  for  a  tim^^ 
indeterminate. 

coixanatAi.  pbobleus  discloso)  bt  the  studt 
A  careful  reading  of  the  drainage-basin  report  will  soon  reveal 
the  fact  that  a  nimibei-  of  the  problems  associated  with  water 
use  and  control  have  be<n  given  therein  incomplete  consideration, 
analysis,  and  conclusion.  Such  deficiencies  are  not  explained 
solely  by  lack  of  time  la  the  preparation  of  the  document,  but 
by  the  very  complexity  and  comprehensiveness  of  tlie  Issues  In- 
volved. Some  of  these  pi  oblems  sre  briefly  presented  here  In  order 
to  make  clear  once  mor;  that  the  present  report  should  be  ac- 
cepted only  as  the  begiinlng  of  a  highly  complicated  series  of 
studies  which  should  b«)  continued  intensively  for  many  years 
to  come. 

One  of  the  vaon  Important  phases  of  water  use  and  control 
which  needs  a  great  detl  more  study  is  that  which  dsals  with 
the  allied  problems  of  lard  use.  Much  more  Investigation  In  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country  is  necessary  in  the  field  of  vegetal  cover 
and  soil  erosion,  with  particvilar  reference  to  effects  on  stream 
fiow.  As  precise  control  methods  are  evaluated,  they  must  find 
their  place  In  the  water  program. 

Many  policies  now  tacitly  accepted  by  seme,  as  In  power,  fiood 
protection,  and  reclamation  activities,  need  renewed  analysis  and 
extension.  For  example,  t.  detailed  review  of  the  reclamation  policy 
and  problems  of  the  United  States  is  desirable  in  order  to  disclose 
quantitatively  what  our  present  situation  is  in  the  arid  and  seml- 
arid  West,  vrtiat  potenthJ  lands  are  open  for  reclamation,  and 
what  effects  such  extensioas  of  irrigated  territory  are  Ukely  to  have 
upon  the  national  and  regional  ecoxx>my.  In  such  a  review  coosld- 
entions  other  than  those  of  water  must  come  into  play  to  a  degree 
which  has  not  been  ade<iuately  set  forth  in  the  drainage-basin 
study.  The  social  and  economic  impUcatioos  of  vrater  use  and 
development  have  been  gl-.'en  too  little  q>ace  largely  because  oppor- 
ttmlties  for  exirtortng  thtee  highly  complex  collateral  fields  were 
not  available.  That  the  investigation  diould  be  pureued  In  that 
direction,  as  well  as  In  othen  pointed  out  herein,  cannot  be  too 
strongly  stressed. 

Hie  drainage  basin  repcirt  includes.  In  the  reservoir  of  propoeed 
projects,  undertakings  of  types  which  have  been  financed  hereto- 
fore by  the  Federal  Government,  projects  vrhlch  have  been  Jointly 
financed  by  Federal  and  local  poUtieal  subdivisions  and  works 
which  have  normally  been  paid  for  entirely  by  local  groups.  The 
lumpmg  of  suefa  undertalJngs  Into  one  group  has  Its  dangen.  It 
may  give  rise  to  the  view  that  the  Water  Resources  Committee  Is 
attempting  to  extend  the  sphere  of  100-peroent  Federal  financing. 
Exactly  the  opposite  is  tbe  case.  Federal.  State,  and  local  under- 
takings have  been  considered  as  units  at  individual  drainage-basin 
programs,  regardless  of  sources  of  funds. 

This  was  the  only  basis  upon  which  an  Integrated  water  plan 
eouM  be  eviAved,  but  it  should  not  be  interpreted  as  carrying  the 
Implication  that  either  local  autonomy  In,  or,  more  Important, 
local  reqxmslbfltty  for,  financing  water  projects  should  disappear 
from  the  scene. 

Indeed,  the  ecmmlttee  emphasiaes  tluvughout  Its  study  the 
tanportanee  of  preserving  aa  equitable  balanoe  between  VMeral  | 
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Mid  local  payments,  eonunensurete  with  the  tngHtsace  of  t>eneflta. 
What  the  exact  yardstick  should  be  for  measuring  such  benefiU 
uui  paymenta  in  the  broad  field  of  water  use  and  control  and 
with  continued  emphasis  on  evaluation  of  rsglonal  and  mulUnU 
ymm.  «»  committee  doea  not  venture  to  suggest.  It  does  iot 
brieve  that  the  broad  bases  for  a  definlUve  natkxial  poUcy  on  aU 
phas«  of  the  problem  of  financing  water  projects  have  been  estab- 
lltted.  It  reoognlees  the  urgent  need  for  developing  such  bases, 
and  haa  set  in  motion  activiUss  in  other  directlcns  which  it  hopes 

Jf!JiL*!^*^^^  **  ^*  *^'^*'P™"*' *^  "*<*  »>••«•  At  the  moment^ 
however,  this  important  and  controversial  field  remains  open  as  an 

^?.*.'°'.***®.  ***"*•  between  expanding  national  Interest  and 
dwltalng  local  responsibility.  Much  might  be  said  about  various 
experiments  now  under  way  which  in  yean  to  nnsei  «*^^niVl  dis- 
close some  of  the  keys  to  aound  national  policy,  but  this  U  neither 
the  time  nor  the  place  In  which  to  set  them  forth. 

•nje  administrative  and  financial  approaches  In  the  Tynnesaee 
Ja^^J^  ""  Pacific  Northweet,  in  the  DeUware  Basin,  in  the 
Ohio^sln.  in  the  New  England  region,  in  the  drainage  area  of 
the  Red  River  of  the  North,  and  in  the  baain  (tf  theupper  Bio 
S!^!^'^^*  K»™«L«»'  tyPM  of  organization  for  the  develop, 
ment  of  strwturml  administrative  machinery,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  technical  facta,  for  financial  adjustmenta  and  pavmenta. 
and  forthe  evolution  of  intermediate  levels  of  governmental  con- 
m»l.  Which,  if  any,  of  these  devices  combining  the  strength  of 
Federal  and  Stote  machinery  and  the  weakneeses  of  intermediate 
forms  of  government  wUi  prove  to  be  the  p^nwitat  for  thto  vast 
***i?*7  V^^  **f  complicated  problems  rsBslns  to  be  seen. 

It  should  be  home  to  mind  that  much  time  and  enersv  much 
researehln  the  field  of  toterstate  aetkm.  of  State-FtedoS  finsr^ 
tog^  regional  approach,  and  of  manifold  related  matten  will  be 
necess«r7  before  one  may  suggest  what  is  the  best  way  to  handle 
m«iy  of  Mir  water-resources  problems.  As  the  writer  has  pototed 
out  elsewhere,  slow  motion,  guided  but  not  controlled  by  meeon- 
eeption.  offere  perhapa  the  least  haaavdous  nte  of  attack. 

•niUfABT 

The  drainage  basto  study  has  Importance  prtmsrlly  to  focusing 
attention  on  water  problems  from  the  regions}  and  national  stand- 
points. One  of  Its  chief  purpoeee  is  to  extend  the  viakm  of  lay 
and  professional  citlsens  beyond  the  scope  of  local  prviblsau  It 
attempted  to  develop,  with  an  tmexpected  degree  of  success,  a 
mechanism  for  investigating  problems  of  water  we  and  control 
through  the  Joint  efforts  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  •grn^^i^.  botn 
public  and  private.  It  has  been  posaible  to  outline  to  broad  terms 
an  totegnted  pattern  of  water  development  and  control  designed 
to  solve  the  principal  vrater  problems  to  the  various  drainage  areas 
of  the  country. 

The  tovestlgatlan  has  disclosed  many  nnexplcred  fields,  a  variety 
of  basic  deficiencies  to  essential  data,  and  a  series  of  ^>eciflc  con- 
struction and  Investigation  projects  of  diversified  character  which 
may  be  used  during  the  next  decade  «s  the  elements  of  an 
totegrated  national  water  plan. 

The  study  has  been  preliminary.  It  ahouM  etlmulate  thtoklng 
on  a  broad  basto  scale.  That  the  report  has  serious  limitations 
to  fact  and  to  perspective  the  Water  Resources  Oommlttee  is  cer- 
tainly aaare. 

In  order  to  extend  the  past  tovestigatkms.  partleolarly  in  ne- 
dfic  flratoage  basins  where  critical  water  problems  press  for  solu- 
tion, the  committee  is  recommending  an  appn^nlatlon  of  $2JK)0  - 
000  to  be  used  to  extend  information  beyMtd  that  now  avallaUe 
to  order  to  provide  bases  for  toterstate  action  on  p«*«"«T>tnt 
prognuns  for  the  use  and  control  of  water. 


The  Flood  Disaster 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMMET  O'NEAL 

OF  KXNTDCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  11, 1937 

ICr.  O'NEAL  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speaker,  tt  would  be  m  dere- 
liettoD  on  mjr  part  if  I  did  not  take  a  few  momcnti  to  diaccna 
the  reoeni  cataatropbe.  lly  onniHihiUBl  dMilct  1$  Louis- 
ville, Jeffemn  County.  Ky.  It  experieoead  aU  the  hoRDn. 
an  tbe  mlaery.  all  tbe  dangert  incident  to  a  dlaaater  of  tUa 
character.  Although  any  river  city  baa  cuffcnd  serious 
floods  in  the  past,  there  was  never  MifHiim  f^  xt»  history  of 
Louisville  oompaxaUe  to  this  one.  and  the  undreamed  of,  the 
hnposslble  happened.  A  city  of  326j000.  with  mAjtu^mn^  com- 
munlties  addhw  another  TSjOOO  to  ttw  ni**i»im>Hfrsii  area, 
going  the  even  tenor  of  its  way.  awakmed  to  a  aitoatioa 
requiring  iniinediaf»  action  to  save  ttself  fran  poasUBie  cxter- 
minatlon  The  flood  came  and  thrse-fonrtte  o<  ttie  area  was 
cut  off  from  practically  all  land  pawani  to  tlie  ooe-lourth 
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kXTr«T>iT«c«c«Tr\xT  A  T    T>i:^r'm>"n 
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'  tbe  adoption  of  the  aoggeetlons  made  by 
or  BoiTeyi  aad  llape  on  October  29.  1934.  and  now 
rerlitaa. 


I  Ml  cuiu|jiei«  A-;d  projects  u  vouu.uuu.uuo.  ana  to  compieio 
B  projects  Is  $400,000,000,  since  the  amounts  listed  In  tne  Ublea 
for  many  large  projects  are  Intended  to  provide  for  only  tbe  flxsft 
S  to  4  years  work. 
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local  responslbfllty  for,  ILaandng  water  projects  should  disappear 
from  the  scene. 

Indeed,  the  Mtnmlttee  emphaslaee  ttuoughout  Its  study  the 
bttportaaee  of  preserrlng  an  eqnltaMe  balanoe  between 
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cut  off  from  practically  all  land  pMnee  to  ttae  ooe-iourth 
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whldi  WIS  not  inundated.  Two  hundred  thousand  people 
were  homeleas,  Inrliirting  those  living  in  shanties  up  to  resi- 
dences  iciafJifnting  large  investments.  The  great  body  of 
people  affected  were  those  who  by  self-denial  and  frugality 
had  saved  enough  to  own  their  own  homes  and  to  improve 
them  little  by  little  each  year.  Because  of  past  experience 
they  had  no  thought  that  the  city  could  be  paralyzed.  Tet 
the  lights  went  out  for  a  period  of  many  days;  the  heating 
units  were  universally  put  out  of  commission;  the  pure  water 
supply  was  cut  off;  the  transportation  system  ceased  to  exist; 
and  the  individual,  tr^iped  by  the  water,  was  dependent  upon 
boats  for  escape. 

It  \A  needless  to  rehearse  the  dangers  and  the  hardships, 
bat  it  is  interesting  to  realize  that  it  was  possible  to  remove 
from  the  flood  area,  tn  the  shortest  period  of  time,  literally 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  with  little  loss  of  life.  You  can- 
not Imagine  what  a  stupendous  accomplishment  it  was,  with- 
out prior  organization  or  prior  planning,  to  perform  this  task. 
It  was  a  demonstration  of  the  abilities  and  the  fine  spirit  of 
a  tsidcal  American  community. 

Many  examples  of  heroism  could  be  given  and  many  stories 
of  unselflsh  and  intelligent  cooperation.  When  it  seemed 
impossible  to  secure  enough  boats  to  remove  people  over  the 
fast-rushing  water  which  separated  them  from  the  high- 
lands of  Louisville  ingenuity  came  forward  and  a  bridge  was 
built  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length  from  empty  whisky 
barrels.  This  bridge  of  sighs  made  it  possible  to  remove 
the  children,  the  sick,  the  weak,  and  afflicted  to  refugee 
camps  where  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  could  be  provided; 
thus  were  thousands  saved. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  boast  of  the  accomirilshments  of 
Louisville  and  Kentucky  and  the  rest  of  the  flooded  area, 
but  I  believe  that  it  is  right  that  I  should  call  to  your  atten- 
tloa  that  America  is  still  America,  and  that  the  ability  to 
meet  emergencies  is  yet  with  us.  Our  splendid  mayor  and 
the  entire  citizenship  rallied  immediately  and  perfected 
plans  as  to  sanitation,  feeding,  and  hoiising  the  refugees, 
for  policing  the  areas  affected,  and  doing  the  Job.  It  was 
done  magniflcently.  and  to  praise  individually  would  be  im- 
possible, for  every  citizen  offered  himself  and  gave  full 
measure  to  the  task. 

All  of  that  is  gratifying  to  one  who  is  devoted  to  his  home 
and  happy  in  local  friendships,  but  besrond  that,  a  gratifica- 
tion comes  from  the  realization  of  the  spirit  of  America, 
which  was  shown  in  its  sympathetic  and  intelligent  coopera- 
tion. There  could  be  nothing  finer  than  the  response  from 
every  part  of  the  United  States  to  the  needs  of  the  afflicted 
flood  districts.  The  story  was  being  told  and  lived  over  the 
radio,  and  in  passing,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  Job  could 
not  have  been  done  without  WHAS,  the  Courier-Journal 
brcadcasting  station;  and  the  cooperation  of  WSM.  the 
Nashville  station;  and  the  other  radio  stations  which  volun- 
teered their  help  and  constantly  worked  day  and  night  dur- 
ing the  worst  part  of  the  flood.  The  situation,  as  presented 
to  the  people  of  America,  brought  a  marveloiis  response 
from  people  everywhere  in  this  country.  I  regret  that  I 
am  not  able  to  mention  the  thousands  of  individual  offers  of 
self  and  property,  tbe  acts  of  charity,  and  the  many  unselflsh 
and  self-eacrifldng  efforts  on  the  part  of  those  who  did  not 
live  in  the  flooded  area  in  the  interest  of  the  afflicted.  They 
could  be  multiplied  many,  many  times,  and  I  am  proud  that 
I  live  in  a  country  composed  of  people  in  every  section  of  it 
who  are  capable  of  such  understanding  and  unselfishness. 
It  was  magnificent  that  many  cities  should  send  their  police 
to  aid  tn  the  protectian  of  life  and  property— as  an  example, 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  which  aent  100  police  in  one  flight 
of  aeroidanea.  the  only  way  that  they  could  have  reached 
Looftiville.  This  service  was  duplicated  not  only  by  the  cities 
•8  to  their  poUoe  hot  as  to  many  other  necessary  services. 

I  should  hke  to  mention  the  contribution  of  the  Army  and 
the  Navy,  the  Ooast  Guard,  and  other  governmental  agencies, 
but  so  much  heroism  and  so  much  that  was  flne  took  place 
that  It  is  h&pomble  even  to  suggest  them  at  this  time.  The 
Red  Cross  received  tn  voluntary  cootributians  a  sum  which 
win  rsach  poiriUy  $90,000,000. 


But  now  there  is  before  us  a  bill  which  is  a  further  expres- 
sion of  the  true  American  spirit.  It  is  an  unselfish  effort 
on  the  part  of  all  citizens  to  aid  those  in  the  stricken  area. 
It  empowers  the  R.  F.  C.  to  make  loans  to  flood  sufferers 
without  red  tape  or  harsh  and  impossible  restrictions.  It 
is  tbe  purpose  of  this  bill  to  free  the  R.  F.  C.  from  limita- 
tions In  the  operation  of  the  law  which  would  require  the 
borrowers  in  the  flooded  districts  to  do  things  impossible 
to  do  to  secure  a  loan.  It  is  not  the  wish,  in  my  opinion, 
of  the  people  of  America  that  these  loans  be  on  the  basis 
of  a  bank  loan  as  to  security  and  collateral.  I  believe  and 
I  think  the  purpose  behind  this  bill  is  to  make  it  possible 
for  character  loans  to  be  made.  f\irther.  it  is  the  desire 
of  my  community  not  to  ask  the  Government  to  shoulder 
our  entire  burden,  for  the  recent  flood  has  demonstrated 
that  the  American  spirit  of  independence  still  lives,  and  my 
people  do  not  want  to  come  to  the  Government  as  mendi- 
cants, but  prefer  to  assume  the  burden  of  the  recent  catas- 
trophe as  far  as  their  capacities  will  permit.  It  is  reassur- 
ing to  know  that  the  Red  Cross,  the  R.  F.  C.  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  the  W.  P.  A.,  and  all  Govern- 
ment agencies  are  alert  and  desirous  of  being  helpful. 

Speaking  for  my  community.  I  know  I  voice  their  senti- 
ments when  I  thank  the  Government  agencies,  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  the  great  American  people  for  this 
magnificent  exhibition  of  the  finest  things  in  life  and  the 
American  character. 
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or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  February  12, 1937 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  RON.  JORN  E.  RARKIN.  OF  BOSSISSIFPI. 
ON  FEBRUARY  11.  1937 


Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  speech  de- 
livered by  me  over  the  N.  B.  C.  radio  system  on  Thursday, 
February  11.  1937: 

My  friends,  we  are  now  witnessing  another  great  national  dis- 
aster. Raging  floods  on  the  Ohio  River  have  taken  hundreds  of 
hiunan  lives,  destroyed  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property,  ren- 
dered thousands  of  people  homeless,  and  left  within  their  wake 
rehabilitation  problems  of  appalling  magnitude. 

Along  the  Mississippi  from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans  people  are  wait- 
ing with  breathless  anxiety  the  {4>pro«M:h  Off  the  flood  crest  and 
praying  that  the  levees  will  hold. 

If  a  major  disaster  along  the  lower  Mississippi,  such  as  we  wit- 
nessed in  1927,  is  averted,  it  will  be  because  of  two  things:  The 
partial  control  of  the  floodwaters  on  the  Tennessee  River  by  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  as  a  resxilt  of  the  high  rt«.Tr>«  along 
that  stream  and  the  fact  that  there  are  no  serious  floods  on  tha 
upper  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  Rivers  to  join  those  on  the  Ohio 
and  sweU  the  flood  crest  below  Cairo. 

If  the  floodwaters  of  the  Tennessee  had  been  permitted  to  flow 
imchecked  into  the  Ohio  and  there  had  been  floods  on  the  upper 
Mississippi  or  the  Mlssoxiri  River  to  synchronize  with  the  unprece- 
dented flood  on  the  Ohio,  It  would  have  been  utterly  impossible 
for  the  levees  along  the  lower  Mississippi  to  have  wlthstooc  the 
onrushlng  tide,  and  there  is  no  telling  what  the  additional  lose  of 
life  and  property  might  have  been. 

This  presents  a  national  problem  with  which  Congress  will  have 
to  deal.  We  cannot  Ignore  the  probability  of  the  recurrence  of 
similar  catastrophes,  nor  can  we  leave  this  problem  to  the  Statee 
along  those  rivers. 

Tliese  floods  must  be  controUed.  There  are  three  principal 
methods  through  which  that  end  can  be  accomplished — by  levees, 
dams,  and  spillways.  Reforestation  and  erosion  control  wiU  help 
to  some  extent,  but  In  the  main  these  streams  must  be  controlled 
by  the  three  methods  I  have  jiist  mentioned. 

We  have  a  splendid  levee  system  along  the  Bfisslsslppl  which  la 
serving  its  purpose  weU,  but  some  method  must  be  devised  to  hold 
back  and  control  the  floods  on  Its  tributarle*.  Tlds  can  be  don* 
by  a  system  of  high  dams,  such  as  we  now  have,  either  buUt.  under 


omuArucHaa,  or  In  coBtanapIattai  of  oa«>#UTiciioa  im  -nr  -s«iBB»> 
aee.    In  otber  words,  we  abould  have  an  authortty  «»Twn%r  to  ttm 
^BMaseeVspey  AtrtHortty  for  the  lOMsetppl  River  eyrtem." 
•iKweaboiildkKveonefiorca^arttieinatnibWtartaar^^^ 
These  authorities  slwokl  work  oat  such  a  system  of  Utah  ^*^-^ 

JS%n!f^[!SIvJ^**^^'"'"  «»wcmkl  provide  the  snateiit*meaMue 
Off  flood  conteol  hapiTTve  navigation,  and  generate  the  mazlmnm 

222!Ki2L**^^^^*^5L5?J*  ■«n>lled  to  ttm  people  wtthln  the 
aMriDutkn  area  at  t3ie  lowest  pnesihie  n^ae.  Mb  Imr  «•—■  rikcmd 
he  bollt  at  alL    They  «bould  be  suAclenUv  h\py%  ta  lBiaauAdi>n» 

^^^  ^  ^2!:*  ^^^  *o  hoidS*  Se^i*  Jssn^ 

leater  sor  the  fBBsrallaa  at  the  aMtxiamm  smmini  t^  tamitti^il, 
throughout  the  entire  year.  — ~««»  w  m^menj 

By  a  coordinated  system  of  control  of  aU  the  locks  and  dams 
*^?"^^^  °°  ***®*  streams,  thetr  floodwaters  could  be  man- 
aged in  such  a  way  as  to  pnvmoX  ills— tiiusi  aoods  «iJ»r  ttuee 
telbutarlM.  or  the  syBo^nlzatlon  of  their  flood  crests,  imdthereby 
'^S^.  «JfTSL*£^PPL^*??  <>^'««<*«»  to  the  yean  to  come 
/^J^^.  P*^  ****■  l«VMn  taa«  been  obetracted  by  ttie  Tnw».t*|,T| 
of  private  power  fiomjiantes  to  the  buiidiag  ol  h4h  daiMLVhJ^ 
m2J^^  ♦!1°^  ^'£L  ^  *^*  generation  of  electoic  enwgy  tobe 

!^^i?-?^^Jy*  y*  <tf  yg  •««««  «tatt6nN»  up  wKh  low 

SrL^^J*?*****^*TSJ*'***"'  «>  ^  •■  *»od  oontrol  is  cea- 
cemed,  and  that  prevent  the  use  of  iMpoanded  water  tw  tiM 
generaUon  of  electric  power.  ,— — «-      —«  .<».   «»j 

This  mJatake  mnst  be  avoMed  tn  the  futuie.  1.  for  one.  am 
wlUlng  to  «o  the  fan  ttmtt.  and  I  beUeto  my  eoltoagaee  in  the 
House  who  agree  with  me  on  the  power  isaae  are  wUUiw  to  co 
^«  Umit.  toward  the  construction  of  high  daoM  for  the  ooatrol 
2l*^l5"L??'^  ^  *•  promotion  of  navigation,  provided  the 
Sr^.SLSSr*"*'!;!?"-*^**"^  **  *•*•  generation  of  eleetnelty 

J**,"^*^  ***  "**  American  pacple  at  tmtoa  bued  mwn  the 
cost  of  production  and  disMbuaoB. 

The  hydroelectric  ptjwer  In  these  streams  ia  the  neatest  natural 
resource  in  all  the  wrffld  outside  of  the  soil  from  which  we  Uve^ 

SiJ?*iS.*'!i!L'^*5i:ii  ^^»  to  an  the  American  people.  UTd 
^oaW  be  uaed  for  thcdr  beneflt.  Besides,  tt  wm  help  topay  for 
these  Improvements.  By  charging  one-third  at  the  eoet  ofiUaese 
dams  to  the  generation  of  power,  we  can  sell  a  sufllcient  amount 
at  ^toetrtctty  to  unortlM  that  pvrt  at  the  faiveetment  within  40 

^^iHT^^^*^  *■**  •■^  **"*•  8»^  to  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try electricity  at  an  average  of  about  one-fowth  or  ooe-llfth  the 
rates  they  are  now  paying. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  before,  the  American  people  are  over- 
.  charged  more  than  a  bUUon  dollars  a  year  for  electric  lights  and 
power,  and  the  rates  in  the  average  commtmlty  are  so  hlA  that 
they  are  preventing  a  liberal  use  of  electrtdty.  as  weU  as  a  liberal 
employment  of  those  electrical  appliances  nece«ary  for  the  aver- 
age business  establishment  or  the  average  home 
mi^Sf^^  Z?*  ^^*  **•  PWpJe  of  the  XJntted  States  consumed 
S'2S'Vr"'559  kilowatt -hotirs  of  electric  energy,  for  which  they  paid 
•2,0«),ise,000.  according  to  the  auson  Eaectrlc  Institute  Bulletin 
for  January  1887. 

If  tiiey  had  paid  the  Ontario  rates,  or  the  ratea  charged  by  the 
^tarlo  Public  Power  Ckjnunisston.  the  cost  would  have  been  •446  - 
000.000  instead  of  •2.089436.000.  which  ahowa  that,  acoordlnT  to 
^o2^^^  f^'  ***•  Amertoan  people  wwe  overehai«ed  $M14.- 
136.000  for  electric  light  and  power  In  UM.  »*•»*"». 

The  Mswer  of  the  power  Interests  is  that  the  Ontario  Power 
commission  pays  no  taxes  and  therefore  can  seU  and  distribute 
power  at  lower  imtes.    Let's  add  the  taxes  and  see  iriiat  the  ooat 
would  be.    A  thorough  Investigation  has  deaoostrnted  *^f^t  the 
taxes  paid  by  power  companies  In  this  country,  for  all  nurpoeci 
amounts  to  only  about  1  mill  per  kflowatt-hour,  or  a  IltOelS' 
Therefore,  their  taxes  last  year  should  have  amotmted  to  about 
•88.863,000.    But.  In  order  to  give  them  full  aoeasuie,  we  wm  add 
»n  additional  eleven  or  twelve  million  and  say  that  the  taxes  should 
haire  amounted  to  •100,000,000.    Take  that  •160.000MO  from  this 
overcharge  of  •1.«14,1MJ)00.  and  It  wlU  atlU  abow  that  the  ai^^^^h 
people  were  orerebaigad  •1.514436,000  for  elactrio  light  and  power 
In  1936 — enough  to  piy  the  national  debt  in  less  t^^n  25  yeaim. 
Remember  that  these  high  rates  h«*l  down  the  oonstunption 
of  ^ectrlo  energy  to  leas  than  one-thhxt  at  what  it  iiiouid  be 
In  the  average  home  that  uses  any  electrtdty  at  aU.    Remem- 
ber, also,  that  the  Uxmers  of  the  Nation,  the  ones  who  need 
electricity   most    to   j-arry    on   their    work   and    to   relieve   the 
drudgery  of  their  hoenes— remember  tliat  0  fanners  out  of  10 
to  this  country  are  gutting  no  electricity  at  aU.  wUle  In  Japan 
90  percent  of  the  farms  are  electrified.    In  Geimany  90  percent  of 
the  farms  have  electricity:   in  nance,  Norway,  and  Sweden  90 
percent  of  the  farms,  and  100  percent  of  the  farms  In  y»minn4 
and  Swltaexland  are  electrified. 

Bo,  while  we  are  making  this  great  Impioveoient  to  protect 
human  life  and  property,  to  save  the  sofl  of  the  Nation,  and  to 
Improve  the  navigation  of  our  streams,  let's  do  It  In  such  a 
vay  as  win  enable  u$  to  use  the  great  wealth  of  hydroelectric 
power  In  these  streaans  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Let's  turn 
these  floodwaters  whi^h  are  now  a  curse  to  humanity  into  a 
M«'«i>ng  for  the  pec^e  now  Uvlz«  and  fbr  the  generations  yet 
to  oome. 

By  this  system  we  can  not  only  oontrol  the  floods  along  the  Ohio 
and  other  trtbirtanes  of  the  **'T^rrHrri  but  we  can  neutraUae  the 
flood  crests  on  those  streams  whenever  U  is  neoessary  to  pcevant 
their  confluffnoe  with  the  floods  on  the  upper  Mississippi  or  with 
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Andby 

■ee  and  Q>e  opening  up  of  an  outlet 
can  entirely  nentraUae  the  Hood 
prevent  them  tram  aMtt^  to  «w 
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This  connection  of  -"-itTnnnsmps  wtth  the  Ttambtebee  Slmr  te 
the  only  place  irhof)  a  apiSwav  can  be  constructed  to  take  any 

xne  army  anpaaexa  are  now  Matins  a  thoraurik  aursav  at  um 

fvcvosttten  aad  w«  hope  to  hava  felHtr  leport  in  «S»  forS  f omuT 
lation  of  legislation  looking  to  a  unified  ^stam  ht  flood  control 

nJ^i^TS!?^*^  *15*i  TXimblgbee-'ItoneBme  connection  would 

not  only  he^  to  coetrol  floods  on  the  Ti mnv  but  It  woald  &a 

ao  Without  tfaswer  to  the  pei^le  ataog  the  TdmhMNe.  Itwould 
aleo  insure  as  ample  flood  control  aloi«  that  atreaoTln  the  yean  to 
come.  It  would  shorten  the  water  distance  between  the  1^ 
W^r  and  the  Q^  <*  Mexico  by  680  mllea.  and  woUM  give 
additional  outlet  to  the  sea.  ww««  ^^ 

Bf  the  eonplsCloa  of  this  vstem  we  eon  coatool  tbe  floo*  on 
iSSfJST^^^  PiT^  the  pKiodlcal  dieaateis  which  we  have 
witnessed  in  the  past  and  make  the  areas  now  flooded  or  endan- 
gered  eafe  and  eeeure  plaeee  te  which  to  U^.  We  ean  Improve  the 
mntattan  of  these  Izlbntartas.  whteh  we  will  need  iMrTIndware 
astlme  goes  on.  and  promoto  a  system  of  eoU-sTOaUm  ooatrol  that 
ll^il!^!}^^^*^^'^  °^  *^f>*^^  tot  tu  And 

maddmcp  to  an  that,  we  can  generate  a  suttuieui  amount  of  olec- 
»«^yto  ^p^  an  the  needs  of  the  pmsta  Unng  wtthta  a 
ndiw  of  tM  mllM  of  any  QMS  «C  them  daoM  at  mtm  thapeoDle  can 
•Oord  to  pay.  electrify  every  farm  home  within  the  terrlS^make 
farm  life  more  profltable.  more  pleasant,  and  mora  attract^e.  and 
**  the  same  time,  inrtmd  of  overburdening  our  people  wMh  sKpenna 

laigeeaBtent.  InMire  the  safety*?  the  terrttety  SSS^S^Sr^ol 
prosperity,  comforts,  and  conveniences  of  the  people  oTthe  »t^ 
and  m  the  long  ran  add  bflflons  of  dollara  to  the  m^lonal  wealS! 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

or  WKW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  EEPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdtv.  Jaamanf  13, 1$S7 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.    Mr.  Speaker.  Col.  DtmM  W 

made,  Coxmniasioner  of  Immigration  and  IfaturaUzatiosi.  Is 
no  more.  The  first  day  of  the  year  began  with  tbe  nntlmely 
passing  of  this  beloved  pdblic  servant.  Congxeas  »«*i«vH 
omit  this  opportunity  of  pausing  in  the  nddst  of  Its  labora  to 
nuurk  tbt  career  of  ttiis  genuine  friend  of  the  peofde. 

Daniel  W.  MacCormack  was  bom  at  Wick.  SooOand.  on 
April  9. 1880.  and  came  to  this  country  with  his  paxents  when 
9  years  of  age.  After  attending  college  at  Boston.  Aberdeen, 
and  Montreal,  tbit  Phil^qiiine  Ihsuxrectkm  found  Dttnlel  W. 
MacConnack,  still  in  his  teens,  serving  the  tJhtted  States  at 
an  infantryman. 

Then  back,  half  around  the  world  to  tlie  Western  HcmU 
sphere,  tbe  work  of  construction  and  operation  of  the  Pan- 
ama  Canal  occupied  his  Interest  until  the  outbreak  of  tha 
World  War.  As  a  commissioned  officer  In  the  United  States 
armed  farces,  he  rendered  distinguished  service  to  the  AIDeflL 
being  cited  by  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  ATff»rTr*n 
Eiqjeditlonary  Forces  and  decorated  by  the  Ftendh  Oovcm- 
ment.  The  Italian  Oovemment  also  bestowed  an  order  upon 
him.  After  the  armistice  he  was  sent  to  RuHia  on  a  wiiffga 
of  peace,  and  then  returned  to  the  Orient  as  financial  expert 
for  the  Persian  Government,  which  nation  he  r<yiff  nVffl 
also  in  the  League  of  Nations. 

Following  this  he  was  engaged  In  flnaw^ifi]  tu^^y  m^vq 
1933.  when  there  began  what  those  who  .knew  hftm  best  re- 
gard as  possibly  the  most  distinguished  part  of  his  carter 
and  his  most  lasting  contribution  to  society.  Ttae  Secntaiy 
of  Labor  appointed  him  Commissioner  of  hnmigratian  and 
Natuzalization  and  gave  him  free  rdn  to  «wy»»«T  mwi  boOd 
up  tbe  Immigration  and  HatuzaUaatiaa  Servkeof  ttae  Untted 
States.  This  he  did  with  a  win.  And  then,  lost  as  the  first 
day  of  tbe  new  year  came  into  being,  a  year  to  which  ha 
had  looked  forward  eagerly  wUta  sadi  taopea  of  at 
pUshment,  he  quietly  d^iped  away  on  his  last  Journey. 
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Bit  WM  ft  reniarlnbly  ken  and  uialytleal  mIxuL  And  in 
«n  IncxcdfUj  ibort  time  he  tiad  temOlarized  tainudf  with 
the  *»<g*»*y  frtfffp^fn  i^i^i  teehoicAl  Iminlsrfttioii  uid  BstonU* 
aMan  laws  and  procedure.  One  of  hU  most  jwoBieeilni  and 
•oooeeeful  methods  wae  to  dlrlde  his  heavy  reqxmilfailltj 
with  his  staff  of  aaristaittSb  ^"^,  tfaroosh  the  coofldeDoe  he 
plaesd  in  them  and  the  Inspiration  of  his  own  example,  he 
eneounned  the  development  of  higher  qualities  of  leader- 
ship. He  broadened  their  contacte  •w^  widened  their  borl- 
■one.  In  at  least  one  instanee*  the  case  of  a  rsallj  ill  man* 
he  probaMr  aavid  his  Uf e  through  ptoflding  a  new  and  difl- 
cult  but  hlghlr  teterasttng  and  mentaOr  stimulating,  Held 
of  tertmifal  wwk  wUb  whkb  to  oeeopf  his  espedaflr  fins 
mind  — Mf  able  hufHlf 

The  tsil  of  an  smpiofii's  filat  beeaoo  not  tlie  amount 
of  his  MlldMl  btfasnee  bol  tte  flrteni  of  Ms  daUrt  to 
halpful  wfHoi  and  his  wffltognass  to  learn  his  tartt 
thoroughly  and  to  hnpfOfs  his  sflrteney.  Opportunity 
wi  to  the  paraaunsi  In  the  lower  grades  to  punne 
i  of  study,  proparad  by  a90ts  of  the  Banrloa,  in  prop- 
f^  moro  rsspoBMbia  poiitions  hi  the  hiiher  brockets^ 
iBtlwiiiasWs  adroells  of  a  career  servioe  fCr  his 

^An  altruist,  he  had  both  ftet  firmly  planted 

on  the  ground. 

Broad  In  his  sympathies^  he  nmnbcsad  his  Mends  — *****g 
an  natinnallfles.  raeas,  and  sects.  BC  ohJected  to  being  a 
wflUng  party  to  unjust  twatment  of  the  aUen,  whether 
brought  about  by  hardi  and  unylridhig  tanra  or  intalerance. 
attdihips  hnpoeed  upon  famocent  and  helplem  children  and 
wliea,  many  of  them  cttiams  of  this  country,  through  the 
rigidity  of  the  dqiortation  laws  that  gave  no  dlacretian.  were 
intolerahle  to  his  innate  sense  of  faimeas  and  justice,  yet  he 
^was  adamant  in  his  inrtstmce  that  the  immigration  laws  be 
atrengthened  to  the  end  ttiat  vicious  alien  criminals  migh%  be 
expelled  from  the  countiy. 

He  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions  and  had  no  hesitancy 
In  withstanding  tremendous  pressure  if  the  ends  sought  were 
believed  by  him  to  be  improper.  No  crltidsm  was  too  strong 
or  attack  too  Utter  to  dissuade  him  from  upholding  what  he 
conceived  to  be  a  just  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  no  alien. 
regardlesB  of  povraty  or  humble  station,  lacked  in  him  a 
champicm  if  his  cause  seemed  Just.  His  passion  was  to  ren- 
der service  to  others.  In  his  pasdng  the  loyal  foreign  bom 
have  lost  a  considerate  friend. 

Impelled  by  a  desire  to  raise  the  standards  of  citizenship, 
he  formulated  a  widespread  citizenship  program,  which  pro- 
vides for  cooperation  between  the  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
atton  Service,  the  public  schools,  and  the  Federal  and  State 
naturalization  courts  throughout  the  United  States.  Under 
It,  applicants  for  naturalization  are  encouraged  to  learn  the 
basic  principles  of  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  the 
united  States  and  inspired  to  devdop  an  attachment  to  them. 
This  program  Is  revolutionizing  the  education  of  the  foreign 
bom  and  is  receiving  widespread  and  enthusiastic  sunwrt 
Its  success  wQI  be  a  mnnnment  to  Colonel  MacCormack's 
vision  and  practical  methods.  Educators  will  miss  him 
greatly. 

In  the  short  period  of  3)^  yean  he  accomplished  results 
that  most  men  fall  to  attain  in  a  lifetime  of  strenuous  effort 
Just  beginning  to  see  the  fulfillment  of  the  plans  to  which  he 
had  so  faithfully  devoted  his  energy  and  talents,  he  was 
stricken  down. 

Oolood  BCacOotmack  was  a  brave  man.  Id  ttm^  of  ^ni 
he  served  his  conntzy  with  loyalty,  and  in  peace  he  was  not 
lessfalthfuL  With  the  compJetton  of  his  journey  here  facing 
him.  hegutetty  pot  his  house  In  order  and  prepared  for  his 
next  assignment  without  a  murmur,  sad  only  because  he  felt 
he  had  not  yet  completed  the  task  to  which  he  had  set 
hhnself. 

Be  was  a  kind  man.  Tlioee  vrtm  knew  him  best— his  un- 
adfish  and  indefatigable  efforts  to  benefit  his  fellow  men, 
i^eti^er  his  working  associates  or  the  puhUc  which  he  had 
*^xk  to  servo— loved  him  most.  The  ones  irtio  were  hon- 
ored by  his  trust  and  prtvUeged  to  duune  aomo  of  his  stag- 


burdens  came  to  realize  the  fine  qualities  of  hli 
Mendship.  Beneath  an  exterior  that  might  have  appeared 
to  be  reserved  or  even  austere  to  the  wnacqiiaintml  beat  the 
heart  of  a  simple  child.   We  mourn  him. 

He  was  an  honorable  public  servant  who,  to  the  sacrifice  of 
his  personal  affairs  and  health,  literally  poured  out  his  life 
for  his  Oovemment  and  fellow  citizens.  Two  thousand  years 
ago  another  Man,  one  who  was  much  more  than  a  man,  said: 

Owater  loft  batb  no  maa  than  ttUs,  ttiat  a  aMm  lav  down  his 
life  for  bis  trUndt. 

Miss  Perkins  truly  said  Of  hhn: 

■•  was  a  dotr  of  the  word;  ael  a  hearer  only. 

Whatsoever  his  hand  found  to  do  he  did  It  with  Mi  night* 
•ad  now  ho  has  gone  for  a  whdo,  flono  yoan  ago,  at  tho 
Unhrcnlty  of  Olaagow,  John  Cahrd  dodarod  ttiat— 

•cert  for  the  food  of  buaMmilf  Is  evw  lost;  no  Itfi^ 
weora,  tbaS  be*  bem  d«votad  to  the  highest  eodi^  «e 
of  wient'liKl.  to  tlM  progiMa  of  trutli  sad  peedaav  m 
the  world.  Is  ovsr  spost  m  vBtn. 

His  grieving  but  brave  wife  and  his  other  lorod  ones,  his 
bereft  associates,  and  his  countless  frlsods  cannot  bdlcve 
that  this  is  the  end. 

His  earthly  temple  will  rest  on  the  bcaotifnl  slopes  of 
Ariington  National  Cemetery,  upon  wUeh  he  so  often  gaaed 
from  the  window  of  his  oOee.  He  win  lie  there  with  those 
countless  others  who,  like  him,  unselfishly  earned  their  coun- 
try's homage.   But  his  soul  win  continue  on. 

He  has  fought  the  good  fight:  he  has  finished  tho  course; 
he  has  kqit  the  faith.  It  is  such  lives  as  these  that  strengthen 
our  belief  in  the  words  of  Him  irtio  said: 


I  un  the  wurrectioo  and  the  life;  be  tbal  b^ewth  on  lie, 
though  he  die.  yet  ahaU  he  live;  and  whoeoever  llfeth  and  belleveth 
on  lie  ahaU  never  die. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DAVID  J.  LEWIS 

OF  MABYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  12, 1937 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DAVID  J,  LEWIS.  OF  ICARTLAND,  BB- 
FORE  A  SUBCOlfidl'lTEE  OF  THE  OOiafTTTEB  ON  TBI 
DISTBICT  OF  COLX7MBIA 


Mr.  LEWIS  of  BCaryland.  ISr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcoso.  I  include  the  following 
statement  made  by  me  on  March  9.  1936,  before  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  OolumUa  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 


or  BOIT.  DAVID  J.  IXWIS,  A 


'A1XVX  ZM  CXJMUIUS 
STATS  OP  MABTIWkllD 

m.  Chalnnan  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee.  I  am  appear- 
ing to  offer  ny  opinion  as  to  the  lack  of  merit  In  the  so-called 
"red  rider"  provision,  and.  with  whatever  wel^t  may  attach  to 
my  opinion.  I  desire  to  urge  its  repeal.  I  think  those  who  rush  in 
suddenly  with  mandates  of  guidance  for  the  high-echoed  nstem 
of  the  country — and  I  am  thinking  (rf  the  high-school  features  €t 
this  subject — who  have  not  given  more  than  rmniing  attentlCBi  cr 
thought  to  the  work  that  has  been  done  by  the  high  schools  at  the 
country  are  certain  to  bring  harmful  counsel. 

It  does  not  happen  that  I  have  had  any  direct  experience  wim 
our  school  system,  the  high-school  system  In  particular,  as  a  puirfl 
or  a  teacher  or  as  an  official  in  their  management;  but  I  would  llkii 
to  say  here.  In  this  pubUc  way,  that  having  to  direct  my  own  edu- 
cation m  a  fashion,  I  have  found  that  the  wisest  thing  I  could  do 
was  to  send  for  the  high-echool  books  and  llteratiuv  on  any  subject. 
I  have  always  found  that  upon  any  theme  treated  in  that  Uteratuz* 
you  have  not  only  an  elementary  but  you  have  a  comprehensive 

lacklnc  in  other  llteratura. 
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tod^l^i^Momnad  tt  necessary  to  my  bumbia  work  to  to 
tt*n  marter  the  freatments  provided  In  the  high-school  iSSS 
mrdlBfa^siAjeot  that  they  toaefa  upon.       "*"-**'"o"  wo" 

Ifany  honaa  beings  sow  nsmslsss,  always  to  be  nsmnii^  m 
ratltled  to  the  credit  of  this  great  achlem^  in  sduSt^^ 

eseiuded,  the  nigh  sdiools  of  the  eountrr  tnAmv    ami  mZTkHTmL^ 
affordlaj  a  deeper  andlSSrSScJtSI^aS  SSS!d  M^teS: 

M  ttiat  tiM  rule  to  itiiSimJSnSJS^tTSS^ISi 

gome  tohibitioDs  bave  bem  glvsn,  soom  DteMbMiaM  mm 
IJMgJi«,  aaa  the,  e.a  mmmmM  to  Cl.  wotk  as  ,, 

"Tbcfeate 
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-JTlSLS  "S^^^iSP* '■•*»^<**<»  to  twe  w^    Tbeovto- 
IgliwtolNlo— fomaiiyeMb|,ct  bmMw  to  fe»  toSSr*-.      ^^ 

'TrorMe  tbat  no  stfrieii    ««»»«—    «•  t,^w^iU^Ti  «_-i ^„ 


ttim  be 


***  P^**^  5f  anf  Instruction  wbieb  Is'pnludicial  to'todu 
i»ecj»»orracs  o^oelor.''  ^^ 

_.  -  —  iBjlfcltotlons  dev  wtth  ftotoaaMBtaOv  aeeaDtad  stenda*^ 
of  human  conduct  in  this  conntey  ^^^  — -Tmsms 

««*f£^iS5!2S^  ^L*f^??f  ■**^~*H«  at  an  article  which  anpeawd 

KSi^S.^^^5!2r^ **'!2^i?*'*^ >«™^ ''"w™  I  know 
IS  wsu  Known  to  tna  ctaatnMm.    He  writes  fnaiit^i* 

thl^il?^  •***  °',I*°Pjf.  <»<«t  like  to  hSTfcSJrt'Al  any  man. 
£L  5f  <sISKi**5f  l^^S**"*"*  bas  been  said  in  te  teacta^  SSS 
oiac  Ai  autot  pot  to  that  asessaae.    And  althoivta  tiM  iMtii  fm*. 

Jsaps  from  State  t0  State,  SToSTaf  SrJISStohL^^S 
!!![!??  *^f^J^  •**"^  *»•  <W«cult  to  tl2nk  oC  mora  amro^^ 
riding  this  bright  Sabbath  Day  than  a  f ew  rtSSS^STw 

^^S^^TJl £*.J!ZJ??f?^ l*glslatm»:Slisy  is.  leso: 
-»««7^^2L^?  •*  Judgwl  by  what  can  be  done  under  its  ptot^ 
fltons.    It  permits  one  man  to  place  upon  aw  teacher  the  st^Iot 

SSS^f^n-.^**  ^  ?*^*  entrusted  to  him  such  arbitrary  imd 
S^rK'**^^  "°*  **°*y  ***  condemn  any  Individual  teacher  but  to 
decree  What  belief  of  opinion  is  opposed  to  the  instt^ttau  ofthj 

J,\Z^^^^  ^^'^^  continue  to  teach  If  he  or  she  entertained  any 
^S^^^^'Z^^'J?^^^'^'  **»  •^  ssdstlng  institution.  K 
^  ^^}^  ^*^  ^  '**«*  P****  *o  "»  aboltttanor  slavery,  oppoat. 
S?iShSf  S!S?i?"*-  ;!^  ^  protected  by  the  ^rtfSSSi 
lteiJS«  rS^i^SfS^J^^^'Sii^L'*^  ^  dlsqualiflcation  of 
r^^i^^:^  ^**?  .*■  "<n»*«*>  <*  the  teacher  not  only  loyalty  to  the 
Ooostlttttlon  and Jbrars  of  the  Stata.  but  alao  loyalty  to^^t  is  de! 
■wa>^j«  the  instttutlons  oC  the  United  States^and  of  thT^sL  of 

"i^^K2H£?J°  *^  established  instttutton.  no  matter  how  intelli- 
5!^  •JSS^i^***'^  **■  <U««n«erested  this  opposition  might  be.  would 
be  suffldent  to  dtoiualify  the  teacher.  *Sej  trnt^w^Skh^ 
^^S"^:^  W.  colleagues,  his  pupUs,  Stheir  paSnS^  a5 
SSSLSl  ^  t^ty^^  "^*  ^  *»«"  »'y  the^mmSsioner  to 
SSS'^oJVST^te  •  i?****"^  ***  ^  institutions  of  the  United 

fciXfT;^,***^****^  ^  ***^  **•"  to  Washington  a  very  exeellcn* 
Wgji-school  system,  and  since  no  evils  ha^TSveloped  to  thTad- 
namntraU^  of  that  system  under  the  exlsttog  laws  and  rentlatlons 
2i*T  ■**"  ^  ■»•  «>•*  «>le»  this  committee  wen  to  toda  m 
SS^,^?^'*****  "  "**»*  not  to  lend  its  appt«««l  to  ona  s^ 
tence  U  statutory  legulaUon  that  related  simply  to  one  '^—  1 
^S^*S1.°^^  one  wise  law  that  can  be  ststedto  a  single  i^t^c^ 

^i^-  '^.^'^JS?  •'"^  «*  **»•  "^^  himself -Txrve  yToS 
another.-    nia  "red  rider"  la  taken  tnA.  another  ktod  of 
ZlMnk  yea  vary  oMieh. 


Tke'O^Ked 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  NAN  WOOD  HONEYMAN 

Oy  ORSOON 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  8, 1937 

Ate-HONSTMAN.  Iflr.  Speaker,  my  diatitet  Is  S4M0  miles 
from  Waablnfton.  yet  for  some  monttaa  people  have  come  to 
me  there  and  depiorai  the  ao-oaUed  "red  lidar  to  tito 
prlatlon  act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 1838. 


people  ai«  not  Oommunlata  or  aiKaten.  nw  do  thmw  im«b 

relaUm on  teaching  rtafls or  chJKmto^SokherT 

Me  loy^atralght-thlnklng  American  dUaens  immt^ 

SI!fT».?SS!??  •^  "*'^  training  but  they  fM.  aa  I  do. 
that  thla  "flder"  eervea  no  purpose  to  InemSnTMrtotlem 

T*!S?**!Tf*"  «i  •  *>*i*  Profeertoo  a  meanli«. 

w  — ...  .      '*'*  ^'^^  term,  for  I  **«*»t*itirr  an  oath  tlmt  tm 

wfawlbed  to  beeauee  o<  neoMiaa  nmtarlal  bn^tto 


^  ^,J°'^  ^^^  t>M  ofarwhelmliw  m«l«fttr  ct  uor 

inia  AMorieaaiMi,   lb  raiiyri  that  aioMlMr      ^^^ 

a  vailu.  in  addition  to  ttta  aotal  oomletkB. 

v«M  aei  Mpporttef  It.  la  not  cmrntaSMteent  of 

Mln  ttaa  tail  appaaptlatlon  MU  and  «•  Aoold  taL^ 
""JggT  Hepi  to  mnof  it  —w-ni-ae  ina 

There  are  members  here  who  fed.  aa  X  do  that  t^  ta 

SiT^STSf  "jg**^  bat  who  are  wlOhw  to 

. wn  nmn  iiaeeif  iiueilti  to  atrtha  tl^  we^  '*U^r^ 

eattnr'  vn-ilmcnean  doetnnea.    I  do  not  «tco  that  thte  to 
a  ipieehon  a<  oomnromiae.  but  one  ta*  *»t^ght  npeaL 
As  the  aiKndment  reada.  it  obfloodj  bni«a  up  the 
tnm  of  wiwt  dfflnltlon  will  be  apiriled  to  ttie  tem  "adsok. 
andwholataapplirtfaedeflmtkm.    In  other  words.  It  la  v«rw 

Ponttiteth^  a  teacher  might  be  eommenttaw  on  BoiBta,  ttS 
tneee  rimiiiiM  His  might  be  relayed  by  a  child  to  hla  Domte 
with  the  child's  interpretationB  and  ampUflcatftona.  andTaa  a 
~^^^to^  would  stand  unlustly  accnaed  ot^SSocat. 

sJ'^^  ***"*"»ting  the  word  'teaching"  doea  not  olarlf^ 

the  situation,  and  I  wm  not  n)te  fOTtJ^ambtguouramS 
moit.    I  acree  with  the  gentleman  timn  New  York  Clfr 

Oi^r^tta^  the  "omy  way  to  end  tt  la  to  Wipe  r^^^^ 

I  expect  and  hope  to  be  found  on  the  aide  of  proszestf  «a 
«JJcatlon.  whether  It  Is  m  the  District  of  C3olumbiaor 

where. 


BcmdliolderB'  Protective  Committees 

REMARKS 
HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  nXJNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedne»Um,  January  13.  1937 

♦K*'^^^^  Mr- Speaker  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  House,  the  select  committee  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
which  was  created  by  Resohition  iU  of  the  Seventy-thM 
Congress  and  Resolutions  38.  79,  and  SM  of  the  Seventy, 
fourth  Congress,  filed  a  preliminary  report  on  January  »l 
1835,  and  a  supplementary  report  on  Jnne  19.  IgSC. 

As  chalnnan  of  that  committee  I  have  made'  four  different 
resume  before  the  House  coverkig  the  committee's  work  and 
actlvltiea.  and  I  feel  it  my  duty  at  this  time  to  agmjy^  gam" 
mariae  the  work  It  has  done  since  the  last  report  for  the  new 
Members  and  those  of  you  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  f  amUiariae  yourself  with  tho  purposes  of  the  committee 
the  causes  leading  to  the  fozmation  of  the  ocmmlttee.  and  its 
aooompltahmenta.  '         *** 

In  1934.  as  the  reporte  more  fully  dlaeloae,  approsimately 
|20,000/)00.000  worth  of  real-eetate  booda  and^temaS. 

lions  <tf  doBars  of  industrial  securities  had  gone  into  default. 
Wefo«md  a  most  depkirable  sltuatieB  to  exiat. 
bivefltnient  Anns  and  hoosea  of  lasue.  with  not  a  ataigle 

^f^JV;^^  ***^  ^^^  ^""^  •^  •«*  «^ 
through  "stooge"  committees  of  the  defaulted  aecurltiet  beS 


'J.* 


^i 


^ 
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fej  the  mfCBttng  pQbUe.   We  foimd  tbat  this  had  been  going 
on  since  1930.  whem  defaolts  on  »  large  scale  first  began  to 


We  found  the  defaulted  bonds  In  the  hands  of  these  pro- 
tective committees  under  deposit  agreements  which  gave 
these  committees  full  and  complete  power  to  do  as  thej 
pleased  with  the  securities  without  aziy  liability  whatsoever 
on  their  part.  These  deposit  agreements  could  be  amended 
by  the  ccHnmlttees.  and  wen  frequently  amended,  without 
any  advance  zwtice  to  the  security  bidders  or  approval  of  any 
eourt  or  other  authority.  These  bonds  had  been  In  a  great 
number  of  Instances  hypothecated  by  the  committees  with- 
out any  i-egard  to  their  true  value,  and  were  even  sold  and 
Uquklated  to  the  detriment  of  the  security  holders.  The 
record  dlJfpkMMf  that  the  insiders  and  their  friends  were  the 
only  b^Mfldarles.  In  the  main,  these  committees  burdmed 
the  security  holders  with  unwarranted  expenditures,  legal 
fees,  trustees'  fees,  experts'  fees,  and  "fee-ed"  them  out  of 
their  securities. 

We  found  that  mortgage-guaran^  companies  had  guaran- 
teed mortgage  bonds  and  mortga^  certificates  in  amounts  as 
high  as  a  hundred  times  their  authorised  cm>ltal;  defaulted 
securities  had  been  sold  and  resold  under  the  guise  of  new 
issues  in  amounts  far  exceeding  the  value  of  the  collateral; 
bond  Indentures  pomitted  the  substitution  of  valueless  col- 
lateral for  good  collatoral.  to  the  great  detrimoit  of  the 
Investors;  the  sale  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  supposedly  first- 
mortgage  boaaOa  which  were  really  mortgages  on  leaseholds. 
and  almost  invariably  defaults  in  such  cases  resulted  in  the 
bondholders  being  wiped  out  entirely;  there  were  innumerable 
Instances  of  deliberate  defaults  tm  the  part  of  responsible 
companies  without  any  real  necessity  for  such  defaults,  and 
Incomplete  or  false  reports,  in  order  that  the  securities  could 
be  bought  at  depressed  mlces  as  a  result  of  distressed  sales; 
trustees  were  indifferent  to  defaults  because  they  had  not 
anmmnl  any  responsibility  under  trust  indentures,  delajring 
foreclosure  for  an  indefinite  period  for  self-gain  and  to  the 
detriment  of  the  security  holders.  If  that  was  to  the  advan- 
tage of  these  racketeers;  or  foreclosing  than  prematurely  if 
they  could  get  management  for  themselves  and  their  own 
receivers. 

And  that  is  not  all. 

Up  to  the  time  that  our  committee  started  Its  investiga- 
tions these  protective  committees  had  refused  to  give  any  in- 
formation to  the  depositing  security  holders;  up  to  that  time 
they  had  reorganized  very  few  of  the  properties  for  the  benefit 
of  the  smaU  investor. 

We  found  that  trusting  investors,  unable  to  afford  counsel, 
or  whose  holdings  in  individual  ccunpanies  were  too  small  to 
warrant  engaging  independent  counsel,  were  beselged  by 
'*ptaxj  chasers"  and  so-called  "protective"  committees.  Not 
only  were  no  dividends  being  paid  on  stock,  no  interest  on 
these  billions  of  dollars  of  bonds,  but  many  were  being  called 
upon  to  contribute  additional  cash. 

The  houses  of  issue  caused  committees  invariably  com- 
posed of  their  agents  to  be  formed. 

It  was  these  same  houses  v^ch  had  Issued  these  bonds  and 
mortgages  and  certiflcates  on  excessive  valuations  of  ptc^pcr- 
ties  based  on  unwarranted  and  high  appraisals.  It  was  these 
same  avaricious  houses  of  issue,  aided  by  unscrupulous  con- 
tractors, accountants,  and  appraisers,  v^ilch  had  floated  sec- 
ond-mortgage and  leasehold  bonds,  and  which  had  resold 
many  defaulted  Issues  again  in  order  to  bail  out  many  banks 
and  themselves  without  informing  Investors  of  actual  con- 
ditions with  regard  to  existing  defaults  In  taxes  and  Interest. 

The  conmlttees  formed  by  sudi  hooaes  would  use  the 
names  of  outstanding  dtbaeos.  who.  unfortunately,  permitted 
this  practice,  in  many  instances,  without  realizing  that  their 
names  were  merely  being  used  as  ''window  dressing." 

It  was  easy  for  these  Indivldnals  and  houses  of  issue  to 
control  the  entire  situation,  as  they  were  the  only  ones  who 
had  the  names  of  the  security  holders.  They  would  im- 
madlatdy  proceed  to  contact  them  and  to  obtain  the  de- 
posit of  bonds  and  secuxttiea»  on  the  assurance  to  bondhold- 


ers that  it  was  the  only  way  their  Interests  would  be 
protected.  Yet  in  practically  no  case  did  a  member  of  a 
IHX)tective  committee  own  a  single  bond,  nor  have  any  In- 
terest whatsoever  in  the  property. 

Collusion  by  the  committees  has  resulted  in  the  discharg- 
ing of  guarantees,  releasing  of  claims  against  insiders,  and 
outrageous  reductions  in  lease  rentals. 

In  the  Chicago  hearings  of  this  conmiittee  In  November 
and  December,  evidence  shows  that  the  proq>ectus  which 
was  sent  to  the  public  urging  them  to  Invest  their  money  in 
bonds,  specifies  that  the  Harding  Theater  was  rented  for 
$135,000  per  year.  Without  consulting  the  bondholders, 
however,  this  rental  was  reduced  first  to  $100,000.  and  later, 
with  the  sanction  and  approval  of  the  court,  to  $25,000. 
You  can  form  yotn*  own  conclusions  as  to  what  hamiened  to 
the  bonds  as  a  result. 

There  are  many  such  instances  where  rentals  have  been 
reduced  and  new  leases  made  by  these  so-called  protective 
cranmittees  and  receivers  for  terms  of  10  and  15  years  at 
shamefully  low  figures.  It  is  doubtful  that  Interest  win  ever 
be  paid  to  holders  of  millions  of  these  bonds  because  of  such 
practices.  The  future  has  the  same  fate  In  store  tor  the 
holders  of  many  more  millions  of  dollars  wrath  of  bonds 
unless  we  pass  corrective  leglslatiraL 

I  might  state  here  that  due  to  public  hearings,  such  as  the 
one  I  have  just  mentioned,  and  the  investigations  of  this 
select  committee,  many  of  the  abuses  have  been  halted  tem- 
porarily. 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  given  this  committee,  it  has  also 
investigated  abuses  relating  to  foreign  issues  and  to  munici- 
pal and  drainage  bond  issues.  There  again  we  find  that  a 
smaU  group  of  New  York  men  have  constituted  themselves 
as  a  bondholders'  protective  committee.  I  wish  that  all  the 
Members,  but  especially  those  residing  In  Arkansas.  Florida, 
and  Georgia,  could  take  the  time  to  read  the  report  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Wilcoz],  who  coopa:uted  with 
our  committee. 

There  were  brought  to  light  many  abuses  on  the  part  of 
these  protective  committees,  most  of  them  1.000  and  1.500 
miles  removed  from  the  localities  whose  bonds  were  involved. 
As  usual,  it  was  shown  that  no  members  of  the  conunlttees 
had  a  single  dollar  invested  in  the  securities. 

The  defaulted  industrial  issues,  which  we  have  also  been 
able  to  investigate,  were  shown  to  be  in  a  most  chaotic  con- 
dition. Our  previous  report  deals  with  the  situation  in  de- 
tail, but  as  an  instance  I  cite  the  case  of  the  F1^  Tire  Co., 
mentioned  in  the  report.  A  majority  cf  the  stockholders 
were  fOTced — due  to  conditions — ^to  sell  their  stock  for  1  cent 
on  the  dollar  and  the  bonds  for  3  cents  on  the  dollar.  In 
this  case  the  $45,000,000  plant  was  sold  for  $2,400,000.  not- 
withstanding that  there  was  $600,000  cash  in  the  treasury. 

In  the  case  of  the  Amoskeag  Corporation  In  New  Hamp- 
shire, which  was  the  subject  of  our  October  hearing  in 
Manchester  and  Boston,  we  uncovered  the  manipulation  of 
the  company's  ofBcers  in  imloadlng  over  $30,000,000  in  stock 
to  the  public  just  prior  to  the  time  the  company  ceased 
manufacturing  its  only  paying  product.  The  loss  to  investors 
was  enormous,  and  resulting  unemployment  bad  a  wide  effect 
in  the  entire  New  EIngland  States.  Yet  after  these  plants 
were  closed  in  1935  the  officers  continued  to  draw  about 
$150,000  in  salaries,  although  they  admitted^  visited  the 
idants  but  once  or  twice  v.  year. 

There  are  now  pending  reorganizations  of  many  defaulted 
Industrial  issues,  which  require  searching  examination  so 
that  the  investing  public  wUl  not  be  victimized. 

If  those  responsible  for  the  frauds  perpetrated  upon  the 
public  are  permitted  to  continue  in  the  saddle,  as  they  un- 
doubted^ vnn  unless  they  are  properly  supervised,  we  will 
later  regret  our  f  ailiu-e  to  act. 

A  number  of  important  companies  which  are  now  being 
reorganized,  and  where  the  publicly  held  securities  are  In 
default,  are  referred  to  in  a  telegram  which  I  received  from 
George  F.  Corrigan.  Jr.,  one  of  our  counsel. 
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BOD.  A.  *.  auunt.  '"™»»  ^  ""• 

Chairman.  Select  Committee  to  Investigate 

Bandkoiderf  Beorffanitationa. 

Firmly  beUeve  that  It  Is  absolutely  nece«S°JSd1^b^i,Si«rt8 
Jif-S;Sl*!**°'^**  *^  "°^  mveatora  that  at  least  the  jSuSrtS 
inyestlg^tlwM  be  completed,  which  involve  hundreds  ot  mllUoos  of 
^^^IfSLSf  ^'^^^  securities :  Radlo-Kelth-Orpheum.  CosdraToil 
Corporation.  Oonaolidated  TextUe  Corporation.  Bush  'TermlnS^Co 
Prudence  Co^  and  P^u'^ence  Bonds  CorporaUon.  which  alon^  in".' 

i?:2L^'f  •~2t?2°  *?  ***'*"^'--  i«»«^"<MoSw^pJrte  iS!3  SS^  ^ 

48  separate  certificate  issues.  Follansbee  Broa.,  Hew  Jersey  title  com- 
panles  and  building  and  loan  assodatioiis.  Schulte  RetaU  Rtart>^ 
United  Cigar  Stores.  Utilities  Light  *  Pow^  S^Sf^£l^ 
Amosk«ig  Manufacturing  Co..  and  Postal  Telegraph  ft  T^tophSS' 

by  representettvca  of  your  committee,  and  as  several  bUUondoUara 
of  bonds  and  mortgage  certiflcates  in  hands  of  public  have  not  vet 
been  reorganized  or  adjusted,  it  is  indispensable  that  Invest^U^ 
fe^Ti^^'  a"2lT^^*y  <^  »-««•  o*  8-  W.  8traus.^SSi«n 
S^nJLiS'^*-  ^P*"  ^'^  *  »«ort«^.  Oommonwiuth  B^ 
*  Mortgage.  Oreenebaum.  and  izmumerable  other  mortgaee  com- 
panies are  stlU  open  and  subject  to  possible  continuance^frav^- 
lent  pracUcee  which  are  daUy  being  uncovered  by  these  investSa- 
tlons.  Imperative  also  that  authority  be  given  to  put  resets  of 
investigations  in  form  of  complete  detaUed  report.    Letter  foUow? 

Gbobgb  p.  Oouxoak.  Jr,  Counml. 
During  the  past  summer,  after  the  committee  had  received 
many  complaints  about  life-insurance  companies,  we  ob- 
tained the  service  of  three  outstanding  insurance  actuaries 
who  helped  us  to  investigate  that  situation.  The  urgent 
pleas  of  many  poUcyholders  showed  that  tremendous  losses 
were  being  suffered  by  benevolent,  charitable,  and  labor  or- 
ganizations. The  Modem  Woodmen  of  America,  for  ex- 
ample, together  with  the  Royal  Neighbors  of  America,  and 
railroad  and  labor  organizations,  lost  approximately  $19,- 
000,000  in  insurance  company  so-called  reorganizations. 

Dues  or  premiums  of  members  were  Increased  as  high  as 
400  percent,  or  the  face  amount  of  policies  were  decreased 
from  $1,000  to  $250.  Life-insurance  companies  sustained 
these  enormous  losses  and  were  forced  Into  receivership  due 
to  their  investments  In  overvaluated  bond  Issues,  and  liens 
were  put  on  the  policies  of  unfortunate  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands—the poorest  of  our  poor  cltiaens— who  had  been  pay- 
ing weekly  and  monthly  jiremlums  for  as  long  as  30  years. 
The  evidence  at  our  public  hearings  disclosed  that  one  group 
of  three  New  York  financiers,  under  the  leadership  of  David 
Milton,  son-hi-law  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  with  an  invest- 
ment of  either  $13,000  or  $63,000-^ey  themselves  do  not 
seem  to  be  sure  whicb— acquired  control  and  management, 
directly  or  Indirectly,  or  brought  about  reorganization  or 
mergw,  of  about  42  different  Insurance  companies,  eliminat- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  Investment  interest  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  poUcyholders  and  stockhcdders. 

Because  of  our  inaUlity  to  serve  subpenas  on  many  wit- 
nesses who  were  vacaticmlng  or  ID,  these  cases  are  not  as  yet 
concluded. 

Such  are  the  types  of  cases  we  have  endeavored  to  pene- 
trate. Our  time  has  been  devoted  mainly  to  saving  the 
unfortunate  security  holders  and  bondholders,  many  of 
whom  have  been  forced  on  relief  rolls  because  they  have 
been  robbed  of  their  life  savings  Invested  In  these  securities 
which  they  had  every  reason  to  believe  were  safe. 

Yet  if  ever  a  committee  of  the  House  or  Senate  has  been 
subjected  to  obstacles  and  annoyances  it  has  been  ours. 
Notwithstanding  many  unpleasant  annoyances  on  the  part 
of  resourceful  and  powerful  gentlemen  ^^cmi  we  have  had 
under  Investigation,  we  are  immensely  pleased  that  nearly 
every  newspaper  and  magazine  in  the  country  has  compli- 
mented the  committee  and  caDed  attention  to  its  construc- 
tive woiic  and  the  good  accomplished. 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  co(^?eratk>n  on  the  part  of 
the  majority  of  Federal  Judges,  many  of  whom  rely  to  a 
great  degree  upon  the  report  of  our  investigations  in  the 
reorganizations  poiding  before  them. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  House, 
during  my  30-year  term  of  ofBee  this  Is  the  first  select  com- 
mittee of  which  I  have  beei  a  member.  Although  I  win  not 
claim  that  we  have  accomplished  all  that  I  had  hoped  for,  I 
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tolng  within  lU  power  to  bring  to  ll^&t  these  abusi 
Fi»udulent  acts  and  coUusion  were  given  the  pitiless  haht  of 
publicity  at  public  hearings  held  in  Chicago.  New  York  De- 
troit. MUwaukee.  St.  Louis.  San  Ftandsco,  Los  Angeles. 
Miami.  Boston.  Manchester,  Washington.  Philadelphia  and 
other  places  where  these  abuses  were  prevalent  As  a  result 
there  have  been  numerous  indictments  and  convictions 

I  can  assure  you  of  one  thing.  This  has  been  no  Junket 
Our  committee  members  have  worked  hard  and  faithfully 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  and  of  the  American 
piiople  the  existing  condiUons  with  reference  to  defaulted 
securities  and  the  manner  In  which  they  are  being  i«or- 
ganlzed.  aD  In  the  hope  that  legislation  win  be  enacted  that 
win  prevent  In  the  future  similar  abuses  and  robbery.  Th 
that  end  the  committee  prepared  last  session  a  biU  which 
was  reported  favorably  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  but  un- 
fortunately too  late  to  enable  me  to  obtain  its 'passage 
Smce  Uiat  time  we  have  obtained  addlUonal  toformatlon 
and  knowledge,  so  that  we  have  amended  the  bUl.  and  it  is 
now  known  as  H.  R.  9.  This  biU  I  am  sattafled  wlU  go  f ar 
to  protect  the  public  in  the  future,  and  stop  these  vultures 
from  feeding  upon  the  weak  and  gullible  investors. 

During  the  life  of  this  committee  the  ntfarious  practices 
have  to  some  extent  ceased.  Pending  enactment  of  our  pro- 
posed legislation  Into  law,  can  we  permit  a  lapse  Into  the 
old  ways?  Can  we  leave  the  millions  of  "f^'^^  Investors  at 
the  mercy  of  those  unscrupulous  individuals  who  ^tMrg  ad- 
vantage of  lax  and  inadequate  supervision  over  the  respon- 
sibiUty  of  those  handling  funds  during  periods  of  default 
and  of  reorganization  i»oceedlngs? 
Such  a  course  would  be  unthinkable! 
As  recently  as  January  3. 1937,  an  editorial  appearing  In  the 
Newark  Sunday  CaU,  one  of  New  Jersey's  leading  newspapers, 
stated  in  part: 

The  public  wUl  look  hopefuny  to  the  Investlgatiao  at  the  Oabath 
committee  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  for  the  answers  to  these 
and  other  quesUons  which  must  be  dtqxiwd  of  Mtlsf  aetorlty  if  the 
many  solvent,  well-managed  assodatloos  are  not  to  be  hanmcanped 
by  lack  cf  confidence  in  the  Stete  agency  icaponsfbte  fortbeir 
supervision. 

I  firmly  believe  that  every  Member  win  agree  with  me  when 
I  declare  that  the  c(Hnmlttee  should  go  on,  and  in  authorizing 
the  continuance  of  this  committee  I  honestly  believe  that 
every  Member  wiU  be  performing  a  duty  to  his  constituents, 
as  otherwise  I  fear  aU  the  work  so  far  performed  may  go  for 
naught,  as  there  are  hundreds  of  reorganizations  pending  in 
which  it  is  imperative  that  this  committee  be  active  in  dis- 
closing aU  the  facts  for  the  protection  of  bondludders. 

May  I  repeat  that  if  any  lapse  of  time  occurs  between  tite 
functioning  of  tills  committee  and  the  passage  of  correctivw 
legislation  the  damage  that  may  be  done  to  Investon  by  tbaee 
who  stand  ready  to  take  advantage  of  8uch.a  situation  wffl  be 
hreparable.  These  matters  affect  mlUiODs  of  bondholdo^* 
your  constituents  and  mine. 


Retirement  of  Sapreme  Court  Justices 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL,  JR. 

OF  GBOBGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mondav,  Febnuurv  IS,  1937 


BAZnO  AZM>BB8 


BT  HON.  GHARUBB  O.  AlfDBXW&  OP  IIOBSDA. 
OH  7KBBUABT  U,  1M7  ^^ 


Mr.  BU8SS1*.  Ur.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Ricokb  a  very  able  and  taiformative 
radio  address  delivered  by  the  Senator  tnm  Plortda  TMr. 
Akdisws]  on  the  subject  of  the  reatpmlzstkm  of  the  Ftecteral 
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JuiUduT,  usd  to  particular  the  retirement  <tf  Supreme  Court 
Jnstloes.  Ibe  address  was  delivered  over  the  Columbia 
BroadcastlQf  System  Thursday  evening.  February  11,  1937. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Ricou,  as  follows: 

BATlog  MTfcd  7  jean  In  the  highest  trial  courts  and  3  years 
with  the  Supreme  Court  of  Florida.  I  am.  natiiraUy.  very  much 
Intereeted  in  any  movement  that  may  affect  our  Federal  courts, 
and  It  la  from  this  eacperlence  that  X  am  undertaking  to  present 
my  views  to  you  tonight. 

XiSk  me  aay.  In  the  beginning,  that  I  do  not  flatter  myself 
that  X  diall  be  able  to  enlighten  lawyers  and  Judges  and  other 
students  of  government.  Ify  effort  Is  to  try  to  convey  to  our 
laymen  gensnlly  the  proposition  that  now  confronts  the  Mem- 
bsts  at  OoDgresa.  We  have  much  evidence  that  the  public  gen- 
erally are  vitally  Interested,  and  should,  therefore,  be  taken  into 
our  confidence. 

It  la  Interestliv  to  note  the  circumstanees  which  have  brought 
about  the  contzovcrsy  over  ttiat  portion  of  the  recommendation 
ot  the  President  that  the  number  of  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  be  tncreasad  in  the  event  those  over  a  certain  age  decline 
to  resign. 

The  present  ambarraaslng  situation  has  been  brought  about 
chMty  by  the  language  of  title  28.  section  S7S,  Statutes  of  the 
United  States,  which  provides  that: 

When  any  Judge  of  any  court  of  the  United  States,  appointed 
to  hold  his  oSllce  during  good  behavlar.  "resigns  his  office"  after 
having  held  a  eommlaslon  at  least  10  years,  continuously  or 
othanrlse.  and  having  attained  the  age  of  70  years,  he  shall, 
duflM  the  residua  of  his  natural  life,  receive  the  salary  which  Is 
jmjM»  at  the  time  of  his  resignation;  that,  Instead  of  resigning. 
any  Judge  other  than  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Coxirt.  who  is 
qualUlsd  to  resign  under  the  foregoing  provisions,  may  retire, 
upon  the  salary  of  which  he  la  then  in  receipt,  from  regular 
active  SHTlce  on  the  bench,  and  the  I>resldent  shall  thereupon 
be  muthorlaed  to  appoint  a  successor.  It  further  provides  that 
a  elreult  ot  district  Judge  so  retired  may  perform  further  service 
If  te  so  desires,  and  that  In  the  event  any  circuit  or  district 
Judge  does  not  elect  to  retire,  the  President  may,  if  he  finds 
any  such  JiuSge  is  unable  to  discharge  efficiently  all  the  duties 
of  his  office,  by  reason  of  mental  or  physical  dlcability  ot  perma- 
nent character,  appoint  by  and  with  the  consent  of  tha  Senate 
an  additional  circuit  or  district  Judge  of  the  district  to  which 
such  disabled  Judge  belongs. 

It  Is  dsar  that,  imder  tha  above  act.  If  a  Supreme  Court 
Juatloe  elects  to  "rettre"  he  must  in  terms  "resign",  but  a  circuit 
or  dIsMct  Judge  may  "retire**  without  resigning.  It  is  well  known 
that  Navy  and  Army  oOloeis  may  retire  upon  reaching  a  certain 
age;  regvdless  of  their  health  or  fitness,  and  they  are  not 
ia<|ulred  to  resign. 

My  InftMrmatlnn  Is  that  If  the  Congress  had  seen  fit  heretofore 
to  cBaet  a  law  authorising  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
Irettre'*  without  resigning,  the  President's  message  relating  to  the 
laeteaat  of  Justloea  of  the  Supreme  Court  would  very  probably 
never  kave  been  preaented  to  Congress.  The  word  "resign"  always 
oarrlaa  with  It  aa  Implied  forced  action  or  admission  of  disability 
or  thai  tha  person  resigning  intends  to  engage  in  other  business. 
Ftor  a  Justice  this  Is  objectionable  and  not  without  good  reason. 

A  bill  which  pasaed  the  Bouse  last  session  and  again  passed 
tha  Booae  last  Wednesday  In  substance  proposes  to  extend  to  the 
JtoMoea  ot  the  Supreme  Court  the  same  privilege  with  reference 
to  retlzement  which  obtalna  under  existing  law  with  regard  to 
dOtenn  and  distrlet  Judgaa. 

Uttder  the  tsrma  ot  that  blU  Just  repassed  by  the  House,  a 
Jnahee  of  the  Supreme  Court  would  be  relieved  firom  regu- 
actlve  servtee  on  the  Supreme  Court,  by  assignment  or  other- 
A  successor  to  bhn  on  that  Court  oould  be  appointed, 
r.  he  may  be  called  vpoa  by  the  Chief  Justice  to  perform 
such  Judicial  di^leik  In  any  Judicial  circuit,  including  thoee  of  a 
circuit  judge  In  such  drenlt.  as  such  retired  Justice  may  be  will- 
ing to  undertake.  Under  an  old  statute.  Supreme  Court  Justices 
may  even  now  ymtnnm  dutJee  in  the  circuits,  but  no  such  dutiee 
have  been  performed  tcr  as^eral  decades.  llUa  bin.  therefore,  if 
enacted  by  the  Senate,  would  serve  to  reUeve  them  of  one  part 
of  thetr  eilntlng  dutlea  and  leave  them  subject  to  aas^^xunent  to 
tbe  perfoimanoe  ot  Um  Important  dutiee  m  the  drculta. 

An  act  whldi  maay  feel  would  entirely  alleviate  the  situation 
and  be  far  acre  affective  and  agreeable  to  aU  concerned  would 
read  substantially  aa  follows: 

"lliat  when  any  JasUoe  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Statea,  having  held  a  conimtssten  or  commissions  as  Justice  of 
said  Court  for  at  least  10  yeara.  oontlnuoualy  or  otherwise,  and 
having  attained  tha  age  of  73  years,  may  retire  and  thereafter 
regularly  receive  tha  aiOary  which  la  payable  to  him  at  the  time 
of  his  retirement,  and  he  shall  not  thereafter  be  subject'to  other 
or  further  duties  aa  Judge  or  Justlea  of  any  court;  that  upon  the 
retirement  of  any  Justice  or  Justlcee  of  tha  Buprwne  Court  under 
tha  provldona  of  this  act.  the  Prealdent  shall,  by  and  with  the 
oenaeat  of  tha  Senate,  i^ipotnt  a  suceeasor  to  any  such  Justice 
of  the  SUMeme  Court  to  retiring,  aa  provided  by  law.** 

Xa  other  wordiL  we  should  pass  an  act  carrying  In  subatanee  the 
above  language  whldk  authorlaea  any  Juatloe  of  the  Siqireme 
Court  In  teima  to  xatlia  instead  of  xuiiga,  maO.  without  any  sug- 


gestion or  probability  that  he  win  ever  be  request  by  the  Chief 
Justice  to  perform  less  agreeable  services  in  any  of  the  lower  dr- 
cxilt  or  district  courts. 

Whether  a  Justice  should  ever  retire  in  the  Interest  of  efficiency 
is  scarcely  debatable. 

One  of  our  most  able  Supreme  Court  Justices,  when  Attorney 
General  during  the  administration  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  recom- 
mended  that  when  a  district  or  circiilt  Judge  failed  to  retire  at  the 
age  of  70.  an  additional  Judge  should  be  appointed.  The  same 
rule,  many  think,  should  obtain  as  to  Supreme  Court  Justices. 

When  ova  distinguished  Chief  Justice  was  a  private  citizen  in 
1937.  with  a  splendid  record  of  service  on  the  Supreme  Court 
behind  him.  he  delivered  a  most  enlightening  and  Interesting 
series  of  lectures  at  Columbia  University,  In  one  of  which  he 
said: 

"While  Congress  could  not  provide  constltutlonaUy  for  ccnn- 
pulsory  retirement  of  a  Judge  during  fjood  behavior  by  fixing  an 
age  limit.  Congress  could  and  did  provide  (1869)  for  a  voluntary 
retirement  on  full  pay,  at  or  after  the  age  of  70  when  a  Judge  had 
held  his  commission  for  at  least  10  years." 

He  then  stated  that  10  Justices  retired  under  that  act.  including 
Justice  Gray,  who  died  before  his  resignation  became  effective,  and 
that  on  the  policy  of  compelling  retirement  there  are  conflicting 
opinions.  He  then  cited '  the  fact  that  Chancellor  Kent  was 
compelled  to  leave  the  bench  at  the  age  of  60,  and  then  at  the 
height  of  his  power  proceeded  to  write  his  commentaries. 

The  distinguished  Justice  further  stated: 

"The  community  has  no  more  valuable  asset  than  an  experi- 
enced judge.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  become  completely  master  of 
the  material  of  his  court.  Contrary  to  general  opinion,  the  work 
of  the  court  tends  to  keep  a  man  keen-witted  and  earnest.  Fos- 
sillzation  is  not  due  to  the  work  of  the  coiut  but  i»Y}bably  to 
some  physical  defect  which  serves  to  Impair  mental  activity." 

He  then  added  that: 

"Doubtless  there  1?  a  time  when  a  Judge  reaches,  on  account  of 
age,  the  limit  of  effective  service,  but  It  Is  very  difficult  to  fix 
that  time.  Jvistlce  Holmes  at  85  did  his  share  of  work,  or  even 
more,  with  the  same  energy  and  brilliance  that  he  showed  20  years 
before.  On  the  other  hand,  some  Judges  have  sta3red  too  long  on 
the  bench.  An  unfortunate  illustration  was  that  of  Justice  Grier, 
who  had  failed  perceptibly  at  the  time  of  the  first  argument  of 
the  Legal  Tender  case.  As  the  decision  was  delayed  he  did  not 
participate  In  it.  A  committee  of  the  Court  waited  upon  Justice 
Grier  to  advise  him  of  the  desirability  of  his  retirement  and  the 
unfortunate  consequence  of  his  being  In  a  position  to  cast  a 
deciding  vote  in  an  important  case  when  he  was  not  able  properly 
to  address  himself  to  it." 

On  the  policy  of  compulsory  retirement,  he  said: 

"Under  present  conditions  of  living,  and  in  view  of  the  in- 
creased facility  of  maintaining  health  and  vigor,  the  age  of  70 
may  well  be  thought  too  early  for  compulsory  retirement.  Such 
retirement  Is  too  often  the  ccnmaunlty's  loss.  A  compulsory  re- 
tirement at  75  could  more  easily  be  defended.  I  agree  that  the 
importance  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  avoiding  the  risk  of  having 
Judges  who  are  unable  properly  to  do  their  work  and  yet  insist 
on  remaining  on  the  bench.  Is  too  great  to  permit  chances  to 
be  taken,  and  any  age  selected  must  be  somewhat  arbitrary  as 
the  time  of  the  falling  in  mental  power  differs  widely.  The  ex- 
igency to  be  thought  of  Is  not  Illness  but  decrepitude,  lifen  who 
take  good  care  of  themselves  and  live  the  protected  and  regular 
life  of  a  Judge,  are  more  likely  now  to  be  fit  at  70  than  were 
their  predecessors  at  65  under  the  conditions  of  50  years  ago.**  ^ 

We  must  infer  frtHn  the  above  expressions  taken  from  actual 
experience  by  our  most  highly  respected  and  able  Justice,  that 
where  a  Justice  is  fully  competent  after  he  reached  the  age  of 
75.  that  it  Is  mcH-e  or  les^-  an  exception  and  that  the  exceptions 
should  not  be  made  the  rule. 

The  President's  message  points  out  that: 

"In  almost  every  decade  since  1789  changes  have  been  made 
by  the  Congress  whereby  the  nrunber  of  Judges  and  the  duties 
of  Judges  in  FMeral  courts  have  been  altered  In  one  way  at 
another.  The  Supreme  Court  was  established  with  6  members 
in  1789;  It  was  reduced  to  6  In  1801;  It  was  Increased  to  7  in 
1807;  it  was  increased  to  9  in  1837;  It  was  Increased  to  10  In 
1863;  It  was  reduced  to  7  In  1866;  It  was  Increased  to  nine  In 
1869." 

It  has  so  remained,  although  the  number  of  cases  presented 
for  review  have  increased  many  times. 

In  1919.  after  several  former  attempts  had  failed,  a  law  vrais 
passed  providing  that  the  President  "may"  appoint  additional 
district  and  circuit  Judges,  but  only  upon  a  finding  that  the 
Incumbent  judge  over  70  "is  unable  to  discharge  efficiently  all 
the  duties  of  his  cfflce  by  reason  of  mental  or  physical  disability 
of  permanent  character." 

The  President  points  out  the  Impractlcablenees  of  this  statute 
when  he  stated  that: 

"The  discretionary  and  Indefinite  nat\n«  of  this  legislation  has 
rendered  it  Ineffective.  No  President  should  be  asked  to  deter- 
mine the  ability  or  disability  of  any  particular  Judge." 

We  all.  no  dovibt,  agree  with  that  statement,  and  the  law  Itself 
should  fix  the  time  when  a  Justice  may  retire  with  honor  to 
hlmaeU  and  with  due  deference  to  the  great  ofllce  he  y>wf  been 
homcved  with. 

The  act  which  I  have  outlined  and  believe  would  alleviate  the 
Situation  and  be  agreeable  to  all  concerned  would  permit  tha 
retirement  of  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  age  of  72. 
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Should  this,  or  the  Sumner  bill,  not  be  effeettvM    mmm  jn. 

plan  must  be  designed  to  bruJ^rtwS  iSoSSTit^rTS 
BOW  appued  to  the  Army  and  Navy.  aadttSSi^^'SSS:  S 
p»tf«able  to  accompllah  thla  re^lt  without  a  (SoStSStSS 
amendment.  If  posalhle.  w«»M»Ha«iai 
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The  Sopreme  Court,  Constitutioii,  and  the  People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  BUIiKE 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  15, 1937 


RADIO   ADDRESS    BT   HON.    J06IAH   W.    BAILRT     OP   NORTH 
CAROLINA.  ON  FEBRUARY  13.  1887  «"»™ 


Mr.  BDRKE.  Mr.  President,  last  Saturday  evening  the 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Banxr]  delivered 
over  the  radio  a  very  illuminating  address  on  the  proposal 
to  reorganize  the  Federal  Judiciary.  This  is  an  address 
which  should  be  read  and  studied  by  all  American  citizens. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the  Rboobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  he 
printed  in  the  Rmcokd,  as  follows: 

Tlie  Am«lcan  people  have  within  the  last  few  days  been  sud- 
dmly  conftonted  With  a  new  and  deeply  disturbing  question: 
The  proposition  has  been  put  forward  under  alarmtag  clrcuml 
etomsee  to  Increase  the  number  of  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
from  9  (the  present  number)  to  16,  provided  those  Justices  TO 
years  of  age  or  more  shall  not  retire. 

There  are  six  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Otnnt  who  fall  within  the 
terms  of  this  blU.  The  effect  is  to  notify  each  of  them  that  If 
he  remains  on  ttie  bench  another  Justice  will  be  appointed  to 
offset  his  presence  because  of  the  alleged  infirmity  of  age  If  he 
r?^'SL"'°****'  ^"  replace  him.  It  looks  to  a  reconstruction  of 
the  Supreme  Ooint  at  one  stroke.  It  is  either  a  Judicial  recall  or 
a  Judicial  neutralUation.  It  Implies  even  more  than  reconstruc- 
uonof  the  Court.  It  predicates  a  new  version  of  the  Constitution 
.  7?*  *  ""*  ***^  circumstances  in  which  this  far-reaching  change 
m  the  fundamental  structure  of  our  Oovemment  is  put  forward? 

First,  we  must  take  note  of  the  fact  that  the  Court  has  within 
the  last  2  years  found  it  necessary  to  hand  down  an  unusual 
number  of  (pinions  holding  acts,  or  portions  of  acts,  of  Congress 
unconstitutional:  and  that  in  every  instance  It  has  sustained  the 
historic  interpretation  of  the  Constitution.  If  the  present  Court 
has  been  wroi^.  then  the  Coin^  has  been  wrong  for  75  years  or 
more. 

Second,  that  these  acts  were  passed  by  the  Conaress  at  the 
instance  of  the  President.  "»»        »* 

Third,  that  when  these  measures  were  under  consideration  by 
the  Congress,  many  Representatives  and  Senators  were  troubled 
on  the  question  of  their  constitutionality. 

POTgth.  that  In  one  Instance  the  President  sent  a  letter  to  a 
Representative  advising  him  to  disregard  his  doubts  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  a  bill,  however  reasonable. 

Fifth,  that  many  Members  of  the  Congress  felt  constrained  to 
waive  for  the  time  the  question  of  constitutionality  and  leave 
the  matter  to  the  Court.  That  Is,  Instead  of  hewing  their  part  of 
the  brunt  of  proposed  leg islatlon  as  beyond  the  power  of  the  Con- 
g^.  not  a  few  of  Its  Members  thought  best  to  pass  the  whole 
Imrden  to  the  Court.  Let  it  be  said  that  this  was  done  under  the 
Impulses  of  a  sense  of  profound  emergency,  and  with  much  resret 
on  the  part  of  some. 

Sixth,  that  the  effect  of  this  procedure  was  to  subject  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  wide-spread  criticism  and  not  a  few  bitter  attacks 
The  Court  was  describee:  as  an  oligarchy:  it  was  qioken  of  as 
exercising  the  veto  powtjr;  careless  men  said  even  that  It  had 
nullified  acts  of  the  Congress— none  of  wlilch  accusations  are 
true— and  even  a  scurrilous  and  ribald  book  was  printed  in  which 
the  highest  Court  In  our  land,  the  highest  on  earth,  respected 
always  and  everywhere,  made  up  of  learned  and  venerable  men 
long  known  in  our  pubUc  life,  was  held  up  to  scorn  and  contempt 
I  have  read  tWs  book.  There  Is  more  of  falsehood  and  leas  of 
nuth  in  it  than  in  any  similar  number  of  pages  of  which  I  have 
had  knowledge  these  60  years  I  have  been  reading. 

And.  seventh,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  In  his  address  to  the 
Congress  on  January  6  the  Prealdent  complained  of  the  decisions 
oi  the  Supreme  Court  anC  made  some  suggestions,  the  fUU  import 
of  which  did  not  appear  bt  the  time. 

This  Is  the  general  background  In  which  ^^tTfttftm  Is  proposed, 
v^lch.  If  pawed,  would  titbet  oilaxge  the  Court  by  aU  new  mem- 
ben  or  causa  six  preaent  members  to  retire  and  be  replaced  by  six 
new  acmbefs;  In  either  event  giving  the  President  leave  to  ajipoiat 


>_         . *  and  so  reconstruct  at  <»M»  ito*^^  •^^  «.ia't|,^  n      i 

toowtand:  indeed,  to  tear  down  the  CoSw  ?L7Sd52r2 
Jjwoourt  in  Ito  stead,  an  action  without  pwoSi  to  ^STJii 

^^^What^aia  tha  grounds  upon  which  this  Mtonishing  action  n 
tj.^oi^*""?.'^'-  ***  ****  C<»g«*«  preaentlxw  the  IwWatloai.  tha 

SlS^'  ^t*2f^ir?  ^  "^^  tbirsrcSttrt  JSTS^JtS 

t*  ****•  ™*  o'wn  Attorney  Qeneral  haa  iw«*«  ht«  mrainmiLZl^ 
^  the  fiscal  year  ending  iS  jISTT  ^tS!r!JSt  S^SSsTS 
Solicitor  General  of  the  United  Watea,  wtolSSit!  tCoiiiS^ 
ment  before  the  Supreme  Court.  «iy»l-l  quotT^S  iM^T^ 
Court  la  current  and  caaes  are  he«d  Msoi^SSi. ZSdlS.?iJS? 
prtoted  as  brlefa  can  be  prepaw^  """"^  **•*•  *•" 

Thlsstatement  ends  the  argument  that  this  xadtaal  ehaiM  la 
proposed  in  order  to  expedite  the  determination  -f  rasw  itiSw^ 
elusive  testimony  from  the  PresMES^^raTwItoSTtt  IwSSZ 
over,  a  matter  of  record.  wimw^    *»  n,  aora- 

l^e  Prealdent  argued  in  the  second  instance  that  the  Otmtt  Km* 
d^Uned  to  allow  petltlona  in  many  casea/S  a«t  tSs^SSJ^ 

S^lcuor  General,  in  the  same  report,  page  la.  in  wowla  as  foUow^- 

■•A  very  Inge  majority  of  the  cases  on  the  apneUate  OoAmt  <ia  nn^ 

sufficient  m«1t  to  warrant  co^lSSSSrif^^SrS 

«•  ..  _^.  ¥*^^  petitions  for  writs  of  c»tlorarl  (I.  e  amieaiiiriM 
filed  which  in  the  Ught  of  setUed  pneUcTmxM  bi^SESdi^ 
entirely  without  merit."  »**-«-"»•  nuw  oe  regarded  aa 

,,T!Li**-  •""•  ***^  *■  •  •ufBclent  negation  of  the  second  of  th. 
aUeged  facts  upon  which  the  Presid^sSiS  totaSfhS  iLJ^ 
SS?.*"^^."  petitions  are  without  mert ? SeTSiIht T^ki 

•te^toed,  and  the  reason  for  It  hes  in  the  pctiU^oTSitSaJS 
And  how,  anyway,  oould  16  Juatloes  lM»r  and  deSdAaMMTm,.. 

quickly  than  9  men?    As  a  rule,  the  laS^tS^n«Sbi^?SJSS! 

panto  to  a  dlacusalon  the  longer  and  mSra  dScultS  eoS^l 

tlon.    It  Ueaslw^  for  ©mento  agree  tlSnforU^^^^^^ 

Just  who  mlsinfonned  the  President  I  do  not  know  Thai  b* 
waa  not  correctly  informed  to  these  esseatlidms«ters7f aet^TLSt 
too  plain  from  oficial  statemanto  I  have  mJtSS  ftcS^hSfi^M^ 
G^«al  and  puhllahed  to  the  latest  ann,SnSS>S^h^ 

The  third  oonsideraUon  submitted  by  the  rr^iiani  in  ««»«.•  ^ 

^^^SSSi  »««**»»"o^  conc«ned  t^  ^jSTJe  aSSStS 
and  physical  capacity—*  subject,  as  he  said.  "ataSS^^^n 

of  the  Justloea  waa  dted  as  the  reaacm  for  c^m^j^^  th^tX  iS 
^t  It  is  aU^  that  the  Court's  d<StetSr^SiSfb!^52 
;f^^».5f  "^  •*"'  "»•  «*«*«'  ^  not  congesSdTltti^SSill 
that  peUtlons  for  cerUorari  are  refused  htcm.vamJhu^^  JZ  ^t!nS^ 
but  the  Solicitor  General  beaiTwttn^SJt  uS^S^i^Si 
because  they  are  without  merit.  ^  ^  refused 

He  does  not  say  that  any  one  of  the  Justices  la  to  anv  <iMrM 
IncapaciUted.  He  is  contSt  to  offer  bnlyt^7LjMScS^^5E3 
OT  toflrm  juclges."  But  age  U  often  tSe^ii???ta5iSL^ 
Wisdom  It  Is  agreed  that  the  nobler  ngunieof  the  teSSf  i^ 
pasaed  threescore  and  ten.  And  with  the?  SJe  Vl«5^?2lSS 
^ir  eyes  are  not  dimmed  nor  is  thelr^Suij  rt^^thSS^ 
"Senatus"  connotes  age.    No  country  can^SoS  toSSoLe^^ 

may  claim,  the  place  of  the  elder  stateamen  to  a  n^u^^ittl  iL 
unlvenaUy  recognized.    And  age  rtp^^  ^H^USiJl 

Si^«^i!.***'°°!f*  ^  °^*^-  ■"»•  flW  "yini^oung  mSfor 
actton^  old  men  for  counsel"  has  alwaya  held  good-It  Umm± 

^^  ^  *li5f-P'!?*"'  ■'"•'*«•  "•  each'moSilStoTO  yean  Jf2f 
2fh  ♦K*  ?tS5?°**  '°*^  Solicitor  Oenctal.  tooonsUnt  cSiJS 
with  the  Court,  says  that  Ito  work  Is  current  ihiUcSmli^^M 
Mid  detMtotoed  as  rapidly  as  brlefli  are  prepared.  And  the^iwMrd 
to  the  latest  year  shows  that  273  cases  wwhaardlrnddlmSad 
<*— •  «raat  amount  of  work  done  and  the  Court  cunvnt  *^^ 
TOe  optolons  to  these  cases  are  published  to  tha  rcporta  and 
have  bean  submitted  to  the  bar  of  America.  HoonetoS^lS 
binrd  to  say  that,  at  any  potot  or  to  any  case,  tbara  Is  evidenn? 

SS!J?^*5!^v"°  f?PP^*  from  any  quarter  of  dal^T^or  detcrt- 
oration.  ^  the  other  hand,  probably  ncv«  b^ni  haviT^ 
Court's  optnlODs  been  so  widely  puhUahid  oTm  OaS  stadtod  « 
■ubmltted  to  testo  so  aeaichlng.^^^^  w^ty  siuaioo  or 

There  has  been  division  to  the  Court— as  then  alwan  has  bean 
^*^.!!!r*  *I»»«*'^  »a»  P«r««nted.  But  no  one  has  attrtb^ 
thtodlvlsloi^  on  either  side,  to  age  or  inflrmlty.  We  have  aeStt! 
court  unantaoona  In  the  H.  R.  a.  caae.  but  that  uunlml^  SI 
not  so  far  been  attributed  to  weakness  to  the  Court  It  ins 
imanlmous  to  the  Humphreys  caae,  but  no  one  haa  tboocht  that 
that  unanimity  was  due  to  any  Inflfmlty  to  the  Coortl^sMrtt 
divided  6  to  3  to  the  A.  A.  A.  and  Oarta  Coali2irtat  ST^ 
read  the  opinions  haa  said  that  tha  optolooa  oft^  Coiutw^I 
dissenting  oplnlona  wen  due  to  age  or  toflrmlty.  birtnAte^ 
who  have  read  them  have  been  Impresaed  wttb  tha  vigor  MdhlS 
toteOlgence  manifested  to  both.  *  ^*^ 

And  at  all  tlmas  It  haa  been  reccgnlaed  th%i  tha  Coiwf  ■  «»«« 
Inions  have  been  conslstont  with  the  Ooort'a  hMortetotivi^^ 
Uon  of  the  Ooneututtoon-wlth  the  na4S^  thHSSiaS^ySla 
document  which  IfanhaO  and  StotyTlSuer.  F«3»wEul  mS 
Taft  have  made  familiar,  and  whS  tS^!LSiSmtnhL  ^ 
proved  to  awry  gsnaratioa.  '  ^^  ""^ 


iwHiw  uiMiKua  ox  resign,  saa  wiuious  anj  siig-  ■  reuremcnt  oi  a  Justioe  of  tba  Supreme  Court  at  the  age  ol  72. 
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8ow  vlUle  ve  have  only  the  fact  of  age  here  to  support  the 
Prectdent*a  suggeetlan.  the  truth  of  the  matter  1*  against  it.  If 
tlMf«  were  a  presumption  on  accooint  of  age.  It  is  remitted  by  the 
facts  I  have  cited.  The  Supreme  Court  today  is  up  with  its  work. 
Is  dupable.  Is  Tlgorous;  and  it  is  guarding  the  Constitution  with  a 
Tlgor  and  a  courage  worthy  of  all  the  great  traditions  of  its  noble 
Itfstory,  and  worthy  no  lees  of  the  great  Republic  which  restc  upon 
that  history.  If  the  Court  has  offended,  the  offense  la  that  it  has 
tn  a  trying  time  maintained  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution 
whl^  the  people  have  received  from  their  Court  and  approved  In 
•very  period  of  their  history. 

I  have  now  disposed  of  the  three  reasons  the  President  gave  In 
hto  message  at  Tebmary  5  for  the  propoced  changes. 

It  Is  ssfe  to  say  that  no  advocate  of  the  President's  proposition 
wlU  offer  to  maintain  It  upon  the  considerations  upon  which  the 
President  rellee  In  his  message. 

IB  view  -Tt  their  manifest  Inadequacy,  one  may  be  Justified  In 
virt>Hig  A  little  beyond  the  express  reasons  set  out  in  the  Presi- 
dent's message  supporting  this  bill — to  ascertain  whether  the 
President  has  other  grotmd  for  his  extraordinary  action.  But  I 
would  iK>t  locdc  beyond  the  manifest  facta  I  would  not  risk  opin- 
ion. I  would  draw  no  inferences.  Let  us  see  and  consider  only 
what  the  President  himself  said  on  the  subject.  He  closed  his 
message  of  February  5  with  a  significant  remark,  that  if  the  meas- 
ures rec<»nmended  "achieve  their  aim.  we  may  be  relieved  of  tne 
necessity  of  considering  any  fundamental  changes  in  the  powers 
of  the  courts  or  the  Constitution."  This  indicated  a  purjKse 
other  than  merely  Improving  the  Judicial  system. 

X  now  recxir  to  the  President's  message  of  January  6.  In  this 
measage  he  discussed  certain  of  his  measures  which  the  Supreme 
Ooort  had  held  to  be  xmeonstltutlonal.  He  advised  against 
amending  the  Constitution.  He  argued  the  necessity  for  general 
laws  of  the  same  type  as  those  which  the  Court  had  declared  to 
be  unoonstltutlonal.  He  put  his  faith  in  a  different  Judicial  Inter- 
pretation.   I  quote  his  wonls: 

"With  a  better  tmderstandlng  of  our  purposes  and  a  more  in- 
t^lgent  recognition  of  our  needs  as  a  Nation,  It  is  not  to  be  as- 
sqined  that  there  will  be  prtdcmged  failure  to  bring  leglBlative  and 
Jtllttetal  action  into  cloaer  harmony.  Means  must  be  found  to 
adapt  our  legal  forms  and  oar  judicial  interpretation  to  the  actual 
present  national  needs  of  the  largest  progressive  democracy  In  the 
modem  wofid." 

Thus  the  President  made  known  his  desire  for  general  laws  as- 
serting the  Pederal  power  over  activities  heretofore  throughout 
our  history  confined  to  Stote  regulation,  laws  like  the  N.  R.  A., 
which  the  entire  Court  held  to  be  unconstitutional.  And  quite 
plainly  he  seeks  a  Supreme  Court  which  will  hold  such  laws  to 
IM  eoskstltutfamal.  notwithstanding  all  the  precedents  to  the  con- 
toary.  He  says  that  if  we  reconstruct  the  coiirts  as  he  suggests. 
**«•  may  be  relieved  of  considering  any  fundamental  changes  in 
the  powers  of  the  courts  or  the  Constitution."  He  would  change 
the  Court  ratha  than  amend  the  Constitution! 

That  Is,  he  holds  a  differently  constituted  Court  woijld  sustain 
hia  view;  and  that.  If  given  the  opportxmity.  he  may  appoint  stx 
•Justices  and  so  reconstruct  the  Supreme  Court  as  to  reverse  recent 
deeislona,  change  the  established  meaning  of  the  Constitution. 
UKl  sasert  the  power  of  the  Congress  to  pass  general  laws  like 
the  Natkmal  Recovery  Act— regulating  activities  which  from  the 
beginning  untu  now  have  consistently  been  held  to  be  within  the 
ixovlnoe  of  the  eeveral  Stotes. 

And  so.  reading  his  message  of  January  6  last,  together  with 
his  measage  of  February  6,  1M7.  we  have  no  dUBculty  in  perceiv- 
ing the  obvious  fact  that  our  President  seeks  to  reconstitute  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  TTnlted  Stotes  In  the  clear  Intention  of 
telnglng  about  a  new  Interpretetlon  of  the  Constitution,  by  deci- 
sions sustaining  his  view  of  the  powers  of  the  Congress  and  the 
rights  of  the  people  and  the  SUtee.  This  is  the  "means"  which 
he  said  on  January  6  must  be  found  "to  adapt  our  Judicial  Inter- 
pretation", and  so  avoid  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

In  this.  X  submit  with  great  respect,  the  seal  of  the  Preeldent 
has  carried  him  far  beyond  wisdom  and  right. 

The  remedy  Is  worse — Infinitely  worse — than  the  dllOculty  to 
nhkix  It  Is  addressed.  Orant  that  his  motive  is  good,  that  his 
objective  is  worthy,  he  cannot  afford  to  set  such  a  standard  or 
such  a  precedent. 

It  was  never  intended  that  any  Preeldent  or  any  Congress  shotild 
control  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stotee  or  any  other  court. 
We  settled  that  with  the  Stuart  Kings  of  Kngland  300  years  ago. 
It  Is,  If  I  may  quote  the  President  on  another  occasion,  "more  power 
than  a  good  man  should  want  or  a  bad  man  should  haveu" 

Courts,  in  order  to  administer  JusUce.  must  be  indraendent. 
Grant  that  his  motive  Is  the  purest.  I  deny  a  President's  right  to 
seek  to  mold  the  Supreme  Court  to  his  heart's  dealre.  I  deny  the 
r^t  of  Congreas  to  seek  to  form  a  court  that  will  interpret  the 
OonsUtutlon  to  suit  Ita  tnt^pretatlon.  its  Judgment,  or  Ita  will. 
I^e  may  seek  to  Influence  the  Court  save  by  the  accepted  proc- 
esMsjtf  Justice.  President.  Ooogreas.  and  Court  are  each  under  the 
Oonstltution.  It  Is  the  peoptol  instrument,  the  charter  of  thehr 
rlgh^  the  sheet  anchor  of  their  Ubertiea.  And  It  must  be  Inter- 
preted, Iflt  Is  to  he  of  value,  only  by  a  court  of  Justice  Independent 
of  an  taflQence.  tree  of  all  polltlos  or  personal  win.  free  of  fiforce, 
mduonnent,  or  temptation,  and  upon  the  altars  of  reason  and  con- 

!S?S!!l.S?*'J?**w**"*  '*^  *•*«  ^*^°^  «»»  a«i  fttmx  whom 
52L"SI2  ■*?*  ***  "***  tortrument  of  their  preservation  were 
alike  derived.  Aa  wee  said  of  old.  so  must  It  be  said  now  and  ever- 
to  aU  who  minister  In  the  peoplets  temi^e  of  Jtatloe: 


"What  doth  the  Lord  God  require  of  thee  but  to  do  Justice,  love 
mercy,  and  walk  humbly  before  the  Lord  thy  God?" 

Grant  that  the  President's  objective  Is  desirable,  his  method  Is 
Indefensible.  It  must  be  resisted  becaiise  it  is  wrong,  and  also  be- 
cause there  Is  a  right  way.  If  the  President  or  the  Congress,  or 
both,  ought  to  have  more  power  and  the  people  of  the  States  less, 
let  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  be  submitted  to  the  people. 
Let  us  never  seek  to  reconstruct  a  court  to  s\iit  our  wills.  Upon 
proper  grounds  we  may  impeach  and  remove,  but  we  cannot  recon- 
struct a  court.  Truth  and  Justice  find  their  sources  in  a  higher 
will  than  any  man's  or  all  men's.  We  Interfere  with  the  processes 
by  which  they  are  revealed  at  no  less  peril  than  that  of  the  rash 
yotmg  man  of  old  who  laid  hands  upon  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant 
of  the  chosen  people. 

I  know  that  this  question  Is  not  a  party  question.  It  strikes 
throughout  America  far  deeper  than  party  lines  or  partisan  predi- 
lection. But  I  am  glad  that  I  can  invoke  the  platform  of  my  party 
at  this  moment.  Precisely  on  the  point  of  the  President's  posi- 
tion, the  Democratic  convention  of  1936  has  spoken.  In  full  view 
of  the  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  legislation  of  the 
administration,  and  in  the  prospect  of  the  campaign,  the  candidate, 
and  the  election,  the  Democratic  Party  gave  Its  most  solemn 
asswance.    I  quote: 

"If  these  problems  cannot  be  effectively  solved  by  legislation 
vrithln  the  Constitution,  we  ^all  seek  such  clarifying  amendment 
as  will  assvu-e  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  and  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  each  within  its  proper  Jurisdiction, 
the  power  to  enact  those  laws  which  the  State  and  Federal  legis- 
latures, within  their  respective  spheres,  shall  find  •  necessary  In 
order  adequately  to  regulate  commerce,  protect  public  health  and 
safety,  and  safeguard  economic  security.  Thus  we  propose  to  main- 
tain the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution." 

Theae  are  the  words  of  the  President's  party's  platform.  Tills 
was  his  platform  as  recently  as  November  3,  1936. 

I  stand  on  this  platform,  and  I  have  right  to  ask  that  my  party 
shall  stand  on  this  platform.  It  is  the  platform  on  which  the 
President  was  a  candidate  and  on  which  he  was  standing  in  the 
campaign.  It  was  accepted  by  the  American  people.  It  was  good 
November  3.  1936.  It  is  good  at  this  moment.  Not  one  word  was 
s&id  for  the  present  proposition  before  the  election.  Had  we 
offered  a  platform  in  which  we  promised  to  reconstruct  the 
Supreme  Court  and  so  reconstruct  it  as  to  change  the  historic 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  the  campaign  would  have  been 
fciiight  out  on  that  question.  jfLnd  yet  If  this  measure  Is  to  be 
considered,  that  Is  what  we  should  have  done.  This  at  least  would 
have  given  the  people  a  chance  to  express  their  will  in  the  matter. 
And  it  is  a  matter  in  which  they  have  right  to  express  their  will. 

If  change  in  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  is  desired,  the  way 
to  bring  that  change  about  is  to  amend  the  Constitution,  not  the 
Court.  That  is  what  the  platform  says.  If  a  "modem"  constitu- 
tion is  desired,  we  can  have  it  in  only  one  way — that  Is,  In  the 
way  we  got  the  old  Constitution — by  the  will  of  the  people.  It  is 
their  instrument.  They  made  it,  and  only  they  may  change  It. 
We  cannot  alter  the  Ten  Commandments  by  interpretation.  The 
meaning  they  had  the  day  they  were  given  upon  Sinai,  that  mean- 
ing they  have  had  these  5.000  years  and  will  have  until  the  end  of 
time.  We  cannot  change  the  meaning  of  the  Magzui  Carta  by 
Interpretation;  we  cannot  change  the  m»ftning  of  our  Bill  of 
Rights  by  Interpretation.  May  they  abide  forever!  We  can  change 
the  langviage  of  the  Constitution  in  the  way  provided,  but  we 
cannot  ordain  an  interpretation  of  the  language  as  it  stands  to 
suit  ourselves,  nor  may  we  contrive  a  tribunal  for  BUCiL  a  purpose. 
One  may  attach  to  that  language  a  different  meaning  from  that 
which  the  Court  has  given  it,  but  he  cannot  reconstnict  a  coxirt 
of  Justice  to  bring  about  that  meaning.  To  do  so  would  put  an 
end  to  the  significance  of  the  Constitution  as  the  Instrument  of 
the  Government's  existence  and  stability,  as  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land  and  the  charter  of  the  people's  righta.  For  if  one  Con- 
gress may  add  6  members  to  the  Court  in  order  to  validate  ita 
acts,  another  Congress  may  add  10  more  members  to  validate  ita 
acta.  This  would  be  to  destroy  the  Court  and  the  Constitution. 
And  It  would  be  better  not  to  pretend  to  have  either,  but  frankly 
confess  that  o\ir  Government  has  become  a  Government  of  men. 
not  of  laws. 

Let  me  give  you  an  illustration.  Many  of  you  have  had  lawsulta 
or  served  on  Juries.  What  sort  of  Justice  wotdd  we  have  If  a  liti- 
gant could  increase  the  Jury  to  suit  his  purposes,  putting  Jurors 
thereon  to  do  his  will?  What  sort  of  Jury  would  that  be,  if  upon 
finding  that  it  was  divided,  one  might  add  to  It  six  men  to  siilt 
his  purpose?  Juries  find  the  facts;  courte,  1.  e..  Judges,  find  the 
law.  It  Is  Just  as  important  that  the  law  be  Interpreted  by  an 
Impartial  court  as  that  the  facts  be  found  by  an  Impartial  Jury. 
There  Is  a  process  of  Justice,  and  it  is  not  political.  It  looks  to 
the  will  of  the  law,  not  the  will  of  men  or  any  man. 

A  stacked  Jtiry,  a  stacked  court,  and  a  stacked  deck  of  cards  are 
In  the  same  moral  category — one  has  no  more  confidence  In  one 
than  in  another  of  them. 

Set  the  precedent  for  a  good  purjKwe,  and  It  wni  he  Invoked  for 
a  thousand  bad  purposes. 

We  cannot  put  Congress  or  President  above  the  Constitution. 
Like  the  fiag,  it  is  over  all.  George  Washington  was  otir  greatest 
man.  He  kept  himself  under  the  Constitution.  But  if  he  had 
not  been  willing  to  do  so,  the  people  would  have  broken  down  tha 
Republic  rather  than  put  him  above  It.  They  loved  >^tTT>^  they 
trusted  him,  he  had  served  them  as  no  mortal  has  ever  served  his 
zeUov  men;  but  his  generation  knew,  ae  this  generation  knows, 
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^!,P,f  r*^™*  ^^^'^  *•  8reat  enough  or  wise  enough  or  good 
enough  to  be  entrusted  with  unbridled  power.  vT^oSm 
ask  in  our  land,  even  with  the  highest  mottves  and  Uie  bMt^*^ 
tlves.  t^  be  given  leave  »  to  r^urtruSttTyjS^^^tfS 
give  him  power  to  determine  the  meaning  of  the  CoSStuUoS 
That  would  put  Wm  over  It.  not  under  it.  There  •iw)^  beTt 
r^f™^/***  of  constitutional  government,  and  the  quesUon^S 
^t>-7« ';*Kf°Jf^*"°''  FL  "^y  Executive  act  would  not  S  to  l5 
St^nii^T.^IJ^^.^K'^  ^y  ^^  P~P^«  ^  *»»•  Constltutlon?" 
^oL  I^r  ^  "  ^l^^  ^"'  P"n>ose  of  a  President  or  Congress  which 
have  taken  over  the  pover  to  mold  the  Constitution  tot^lr^  ? 
F.^tf-  T'hV  ?T'^^^^°'^  '*»^«'»  ^ouia  be  that  Which  w?  no^k^w 
as  the  Judicial  power— in  the  temple  of  Justice  where  the  oeoniT 
have  placed  It.  or  in  the  will  of  the  Preidenfii^  ??e  ConSS? 
?ubnc  SJ?     »°^"°°«  what  sort  of  a  republlTwiSSl  SfS- 

Very  plainly  more  Is  now  Involved  than  has  been  involvad  in 
our  entire  history.  Coort  and  ConstituSon  axeTt  ^e  wS 
cannot  properly  measure  theh-  value.  But  I  must  offer,  as  I  wjn- 
cluds,  a  further  word  to  that  end  ma  i  con 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statee  Is  not  the  creature  of 
Congress.  It  was  brougtt  forth  by  the  people.  It  is  thSr  iSm^ 
tlon.  It  is  not  the  creature  of  a  moment.  It  has  been  in  con- 
tinuous existence  nearly  150  years.  We  see  it  today  embodied  hi 
nine  learned  and  venerable  men.  but  the  Court  consists  of  all 
Who  have  ministered  In  ta  temple,  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living. 
Its  voice  is  the  voice  of  past  and  present.  Its  function  is  truth 
and  righteousness,  the  ancient  word  for  Justice.  It  does  not  nUe 
tlJ?"Ti^-^?f°"  "^^  ^"'  °'  *^«  P^°P^«  ^  *^e  instrument  which 
Sfl^ll'I^  H?T*^"  '^^^  "^^^^  °^"  *?»»»»*  »"  powers  of  th- 
Sfil^i^t  ♦K  "  does  net  veto  acta  of  the  Congress.  It  declares 
only  when  those  acta  transgress  the  limits  set  upon  the  powers  of 
the  Congress  by  the  pec  pie  in  theh-  Constitution.  ThlTand  no 
more.  It  does  not  pass  en  the  wisdom  of  legislation.  It  does  not 
determine  economic  queeUons. 

It  has  no  earthly  power.    Congreas  has  the  purse,  the  President 

)S'?H°'2^"'l5n  *°  ^'*£  *^'  *^*  ^"°y  *°**  Navy,  and  the  Executive 
of  the  Republic.  The  Supreme  Court  has  neither  purse  nor  sword 
It  camiot  even  defend  lti«lf  against  crlUcism.  Its  decrees  prevaU 
hSt       ^***''*  ^  ^*  siilrltual  appeal  of  Justice  In  the  human 

Beautiful  to  behold  la  the  fact  that  now  for  150  years  without 
other  aid.  such  has  been  the  capacity  of  the  American  people  for 
Justice,  such  their  native  feeling  for  ita  processes,  that  in  all  sea- 
sons and  events,  in  war  and  peace,  to  poverty  and  prosperity  la 
the  day  of  small  things  and  the  day  of  great  thtogs.  whether 
agreeing  or  disagreetog.  -.hey  have  exalted  this  Court;  they  have 
kept  in  above  poUUcs;  th<y  have  protected  it  agatost  aU  who  would 
tear  it  down;  they  have  -jphcld  it  against  all  who  would  bring  It 
low;  they  have  accepted  its  decisions  as  the  ulthnate  determtoaSon 
of  controversies.  dvU  or  criminal,  in  high  or  low  estate.  In  life  and 
in  death. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  never  failed  them.    It  has  stood  be- 
tween them  and  all  who  wovdd  impair  theU:  righta.     It  has  suc- 
cored rich  and  poOT  with  equal  hand.    It  has  vtodlcated  freedom 
or  speech  and  of  the  presi.    The  htunble  ex-slave  has  found  refuge 
in  ito  preclncta  against  the  power  of  mighty  State<«-  and  States 
have  found  by  means  of  it  their  rightful  place  in  the  Union  the 
fathers  brought  forth.     It  has  guarded  the  righto  of  the  people. 
It  has  preserved  the  rlglita  of  the  States,  it  has  malntatoed  the 
rights  and  the  powers  of  the  Union— and  all  without  purse,  without 
patronage,  without  prop:iganda.  without  force;   but  not  without 
power— not  without  the  ix>wer  in  it  and  to  oiirselves  which  makes 
for  righteousness.    Our  forefathers  brought  it  forth;  our  fathers 
have  preserved  it  for  us;  and  we  now  will  matotan  It  for  ourselvea. 
our  children,  and  our  children's  children. 
And  what  Is  thto  Constitution  of  the  United  States? 
It  is  the  charter  of  the  national  existence  and  stability;  and  It 
Is  more.     It  Is  the  charter  of  the  powers  given  to  the  Republic; 
of  the  powers  reeerved  U>  the  States;  of  the  inalienable  righta  to 
th»  people.     It  Is  their  Instrtunent.     They  made  it.     They  made 
It  not  Just  to  constitute  a  government,  but  also  to  preserve  their 
rtghts— the  blessings  of  liberty  to  otuselves  and  to  our  posterity, 
^ey  knew  that  any  sufficient  government  would  become  stronger 
than  any  one  of  thems>3lvee.     They  created  a  government  and 
gave  it  power—eo  much  and  no  more — and  they  asserted  righta 
to  States  which  they  could  control;   righto  to  themselves  singly 
and  as  a  whole  which  none  could  violate.    They  set  up  a  court  to 
declare  the  metes  and  bounds  of  the  powers  they  were  vesting, 
and  made  It  todependent.  to  deltoe.  to  declare,  and  to  aflhm  the 
powers  they  were  holding  to  themselves  or  to  their  States. 

The  Constitution  to  no  device  to  block  the  people's  progress. 
It  to  the  device  of  the  people  to  preeerve  themselves,  their  States, 
their  local  self-government,  their  Inalienable  righta.  their  homea, 
and  the  future  of  their  children.  The  people  made  It.  and  only 
they  can  change  It^-and  only  to  the  way  they  provided.  Let 
others  denounce  It;  let  o'Jiers  crltlctoe  It;  the  pec^le  will  preserve 
It  as  the  charter  of  their  liberties,  their  righta.  theh>  votes,  their 
democracy,  thehr  place  to  the  life  of  their  Beptibllc.  It  stands 
between  them  and  the  possibility  of  a  dictator.  They  require 
every  public  officer  to  take  solemn  oath  to  m>int«iw  and  support 
It.    They  give  no  man  power  save  upon  thto  oath. 

Sometimes  we  fccget;  scsnetlmes  impatience  overoomee  our  bet- 
ter Judgment.    But  at  last  we  remember.    Down  to  our  hearts  «•  { 
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.^.^ .  ^^,  «>  lohf  ••  ttto  Constitution  stands  the  Republlo  win 
rtw^eo  lonf  as  the  Oonstltution  stands  oar  Shta^  2cS2 

ovwreachtog  lund  of  power.  It  stops  the  army  oo  the  threah^ 
of  the  cabin.  It  asserto  the  dignity  of  man,  htopiaoe  to  «S«ui^ 
and  the  freedom  of  hto  soul.  ^^        *^^  ^^ 

Congress  tomlghty.  but  the  Constltutftm  to  mightier.  Prcel- 
dente  are  powerful,  but  the  Consututlon  to  more  SwftU^^  O^ta 
^  I^IJ?"*  ^*  Constitution  to  gieater.    LawTarTSWnt 

£^  S2i!?!i?^'^*!i"  "*^  P~P**-  *^«  ««PW«n«  »»w  <rf  the  land, 
to  be  altered  only  by  themselves,  and  therefore  the  Uvlng  eouTS 
democracy.  ^^ 

rJP^ES^  *"**  ****  Constitution,  they  stand  or  faU  together.  Tlie 
Constitution  creates  the  Court,  and  the  Court  dedarca  and  mato- 
^5!^  J^  Constitution.  To  weaken  one  to  to  weaken  the  ^bn- 
To  destroy  one  to  to  destroy  the  other.  TV>  weaken  either  toto 
weaken  the  foundations  of  our  RepubUc:  to  destroy  either  to  to 
destroy  the  Republic.  —«/  e*uwr  as  m* 


Lincoln  Day  Addren 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  February  15. 1937 


^^S^LP^  ^^  JAMBS  J.  DAVIS.  OP  PBW8TLVAWIA.  DB- 
UVERSD  AT  THE  ADAMS  COUNTY  RKPUBLICAH  CLUB 
LDJCOLK  MEMORIAL  BKRViaB,  AT  Qgr^gttBUBOlSL.  rS 
BUART  la.  19S7  ««»**aBUK«.  rA..  rXB- 

Mr.  McNARY.  Ut.  President,  the  yery  able  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Davis]  delivered  a  memorable  address  at 
Gettysburg  last  Friday  evening,  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Racoai).  together  with  a  brief 
introduction  by  Ranklin  R.  Bigham.  of  Gettysburg. 

Tbett  being  no  obJecUon,  the  introduction  and  address 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoss,  as  foUows: 

orimooiTcnoH  bt  munuiif  a.  bichah,  no.,  or  uamaaosa,  va. 

We  are  met  today  to  honor  the  tnemarj  at  Abraham  Llncoto. 
We  have  come  to  spend  a  brief  time  together  under  the  guiding 
Influence  of  hto  ever-rivlng  spirit.  We  feel  that  to  a  very  real  way 
he  belongs  to  us  and  we  belong  to  him.  Thto  to  true  for  many 
reasons,  but  most  of  all  because  he  wss  a  man  of  the  people. 

It  to  fitting  that  the  one  who  speaks  to  us  today  of  and  for 
Ltocoln  should  bear  to  hto  mind  and  character  eome  of  the  noble 
attributee  belonging  to  the  Great  Bmandpator.  Uncoln  waa 
great  t>ecause  he  exalted  the  fundamental  elements  of  human 
life  to  such  a  natural  way.  He  let  the  flow  of  the  Irresistible 
longtogs  of  the  human  soul  surge  throtjgh  hto  being  and  thus 
he  reached  through  to  the  very  heart  of  humanity  Itself.  Prob- 
ably the  surest  mark  of  Ltoooln's  greatness  waa  the  fact  that 
everybody  felt  that  they  had  some  claim  on  hto  thought  and  affec- 
tion.   He  was  universal  in  his  mtod  and  character. 

The  one  who  speaks  for  Ltocoto  today  knows  from  deep  experi- 
ence the  elemental  struggles  of  life  which  make  for  sturdy  charM- 
ter.  Like  Ltocoto,  he  was  bom  to  modest  drcxtmstanoea,  nursed 
to  obecunty.  hardened  by  toU,  broadened  by  suflettog.  lifted  by 
i^vlce,  and  ennobled  by  the  never-falling  love  and  wUl  of  the 
people.  No  matter  what  high  honors  have  oobm  to  him.  he  has 
foimd  hto  greatest  Joy  to  keeptog  to  touch  with  the  peoDle  fram 
whom  he  came.  ''"''" 

The  roots  of  hto  life  have  taken  firm  hold  in  the  heart  life  at 
the  fathers,  the  mothers,  the  boys,  the  girls,  the  little  children  of 
our  land.  The  words  repeated  most  often  under  the  influence  of 
hto  example  are  those  of  the  great  Master,  who  said:  "Suffer 
little  children  to  come  unto  me  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of 
such  to  the  kli^dom  of  heaven."  For  10  years  Seoetarv  of  the 
United  SUtes  Department  of  Labor,  to  the  Oabtoet  of  three 
'^*"^*":  '"  •  J**"  United  SUtes  Senator  from  Pennsylvi^ 
our  Ltocoto  Day  qieaker  at  Gettysburg  is  the  Booocable  J*^ 
J.  Davb. 


or  SBNATOB   BSTS 

Lincoln  llv«  to  our  hearts  today.  No  one  has  ever  thought  of 
Ltocoto  to  atomb.  -neath  any  coffin  Ud.  The  sublime  ^ll^nt 
which  has  been  erected  to  hto  memory  on  the  Potomac  River  at 
Washtogton  speaks  not  of  hto  death,  but  of  hto  Uvlng  hhld  on  the 
*'V^^.°'..^  *•"***  countrymen.  Llncoto  was  a  simple  souL 
end  true  to  hto  nature  he  drew  the  strength  of  a  tolMist  htt  f^ 
tbe  great  common  people  from  whom  he  came.    Llnooln  was  the 
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MQl  Of  tlM  Amwimn  BqxAUe.  Be  was  of  the  petq;)!*. 
bf  tt»  pMid*,  and  lor  Vbm  vtoflm.  Be  knew  no  higgler  human 
itiftny  tban  to  eipnn  tbm  tmatettbl*  human  dcalrw  of  hi*  day. 
AtttMNifh  ha  drew  hla  force  from  the  oommon  elementa  of  life, 
he  roee  to  cuch  dignity  of  character  aa  to  reveal  a  new  beauty 
in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  dally  living.  Mow  we  feel  that 
the  thoughte.  worde.  and  deeda  whieh  proceeded  from  hla  soul 
poespaed  an  unaommon  genius. 

Of  Mncoln.  Woodrow  Wilson  said:  "Ct  the  mass,  but  he  was  so 
gifted  and  Mg  that  all  men  could  look  upon  him.  luatil  he  became 
the  model  for  the  mass"  It  was  in  that  sense  that  he  was  a  man 
at  the  people.  Us  sources  of  vitality  were  where  all  pure  qirlngs 
are,  but  in  him  they  assumed  a  nobler  destiny  than  is  foiuul  In  the 
life  of  the  average  man.  Lincoln's  life  was  one-pointed.  He  had 
but  one  sublime  passion,  and  that  was  his  faith  in  democracy. 
In  sssrnce.  dsmocxaey  is  a  way  of  life  in  which  government  and 
aodcty  are  ruled  by  public  opinion.  It  is  directly  opposite  to  the 
way  cf  life  wherein  public  iq>inlon  is  made  subject  to  the  govem- 
ooent.  Democracy  reserves  a  large  sphere  of  private,  voluntary, 
nongovernmental  activity  where  people  enjoy  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  assembly,  tieeduiu  of  thou^tt.  freedom  of  press,  and 
freedom  of  worship. 

The  principle  of  Amerksan  freedom  was  on  the  auction  block  in 
Lincoln's  day  and  he  purchased  it  with  his  life's  blood.  Today 
we  need  a  one-pointed  political  faith  which  will  ^vanlze  o\ir 
souls  to  action.  There  can  be  no  hope  for  the  Republican  Party 
in  our  day  if  we  do  not  make  it  an  Instrument  and  an  effective 
instrument  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  common  people.  Our 
party  aipresses  tto  interest  in  more  than  a  score  ct  public  issues, 
but  I  should  like  to  ask  you.  where  is  the  one  prbiclple  to  which 
more  than  all  else  the  lives  of  all  of  iis  are  dedicated?  ^v 
what  does  our  par^  stand  which  fllls  the  souls  and  fires  the  hearts 
of  the  same  sort  of  people  for  whom  Lincoln  lived  and  died? 

There  are  those  who  predict  the  speedy  death  of  our  party. 
They  claim  that  it  no  longo-  has  a  soul,  that  Its  spirit  has  fled 
the  body,  choked  out  by  the  mercenary  grasp  of  "the  princes  of 
pftvUeKO."  I  do  not  aocept  this  verdlet.  but  in  an  ctnecrtty  I 
must  say  that  if  we  do  not  speedily  mend  our  ways  as  a  party, 
take  new  life  imto  uuiasites.  new  blood,  young  blood,  the  heart  of 
Lincoln,  the  soul  of  the  people,  the  voters  of  America  will  nram 
our  party  as  a  dead  and  empty  shell. 

I  am  not  one  to  condemn  my  party.  What  we  need  now  Is  not 
prophets  of  doom  and  deetntctlan  but  ade(iuato  and  intelligent 
leadership.  In  the  face  of  the  dreumstancea  attending  the  recent 
Hovember  election,  it  Is  nnthiTtg  less  than  remarkable  that  there 
were  fbund  in  this  country  17,000.000  voters  who  under  no  cir- 
cumstances whatsoever  could  be  induced  to  abandon  their  prin- 
ciples. I  do  not  think  that  thte  indicates  the  death  of  our  party, 
but  In  all  sincerity  I  bellew  it  is  a  sign  that  the  BepubUcan  ^ff^ 
Is  being  quickened  to  netmess  of  life. 

If  the  Presidential  tfecOon  had  been  won  by  the  Itaw  Deal  on 
a  narrow  margin  we  might  now  be  resting  on  our  oars,  counting 
on  time  to  produce  a  change.  Now.  with  an  the  great  majMlty 
against  us.  we  know  that  ev«y  one  of  us  must  work  with  all  mix 
mteht  If  our  party  Is  to  endure.  It  Is  an  up-hin  fight,  but  that 
Is  the  kind  which  diallenges  up-hill  fighters  and  in  the  end  that 
Is  the  kind  of  stuff  which  any  party  must  have  in  it  tf  It  deserves 
to  live  on. 

I  am  not  eomplatelng  because  we  are  in  the  mlnortty.  I  am 
not  grieving  beeaose  there  may  seem,  at  times,  that  there  be  but 
tew  of  us.  I  am  carrying  on  In  the  ccmfldent  faith  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  par^  deserve  to  live  and  I  want  to  be  one  to  do  my 
part  to  see  them  toanslated  from  theory  into  fact. 

We  are  on  the  upward  swing  In  this  country.  It  is  evident  on 
every  hand.  Better  days  are  before  us.  They  have  been  in  the 
making  for  a  looff  time.  Out  of  the  darkness  of  economic  tragedy 
has  oome  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  of  prosperity.  We  realise,  how- 
ever, that  it  has  been  limited  by  artificial  aehemea  of  governmental 
planning  which  in  vartottt  instancea  have  run  ooonter  to  oommon 
MM  and  the  eeonomic  eapeileuua  ot  the  raoe.   We  haw  gone  on 

As  BapuUleanB.  we  believe  tn  the  producUve  principle  apiMed 
to  national  problems  through  labor  and  mdnrt^rillogr  over  60 
9Hn  this  prindpto  applied  to  national  needs  has  given  a  gnater 
Mgiee  of  proifHrl^  for  a  larger  mnnber  of  people  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  worid.  Some  have  said  that  private  buatasaa  prlnetplea 
have  made  the  rich  iklbm  and  the  poor  pootw.  Definitely  thlsls 
not  the  ease  anept  when  prtvato  banuMrbeconee  mondp^? 
truth  the  vohmtary  sy^em  of  produetive  tobor  thim«h 
mm  management  has  given  iaereased  advantagea  to  an  of 
and  not  slnqdy  to  a  few.  I  say  this  as  an  otaerver  and  atudent 
*T™"»nte'  tsaUtieB  for  over  half  a  oentnry.  Bat  the  enmnt 
..  towards  governmental  caB4>etltlon  with  bodneaa  and  asrl- 
col^  invedea  the  Inoentlw  for  private  Inveatment  of  canital 
or  private  eo^iloyment  of  labor  and  1%  to  thia  extent,  btoduna 
national  recovery.  •••«»^  mocuns 

J^^^^"^^  ^  ***!  produced  poverty.    Poverty  may  be 

ducttve  wealth  prlnclplea  have  never  penetrated.  Aa  a  Itotlonwa 
amrtea  onv^mard  cUmb  with  only  our  human  ^Mittiiwf  and  have 
■Bisgi  to  eeonomlo  strength  tfaroogh  the  appllcatlan  of  productiva 
n^oruidba^M  prtoelples  to  our  great  nat^ 

Traewprtn^jtos  most  now  be  coupled  without  strong  intfstettce 
IkRmghout  the  Bepnbllean  Party  on  the  xlghte  at  cStectlve  biix! 
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gaining,  (dd-age  pensions,  unemployment  Insurance,  eoQ^>leto 
abolition  of  child  Iab<»',  retirement  plana  for  workers  over  66 
years  of  age,  enforcement  of  our  Immlgratlcm  laws  and  the  many 
other  measures  which  make  for  the  well-being  of  the  dtlaens  of 
our  land. 

With  the  increasing  mechanization  of  Industry  there  are 
ivoblems  of  shifting  labor  from  one  field  <rf  productivity  to 
another.  As  we  take  the  load  off  the  worker's  back  we  put  it 
on  his  mind  and  that  makes  necessary  new  programs  of  wages 
and  wage-retirement  plans  which  labor,  industry,  and  the  con- 
suming public  must  iinlte  to  bear.  This  finds  us  somewhat  un- 
prepared both  In  the  fields  of  private  Indus^  and  government. 
but  a  start  toward  these  necessary  goals  has  been  made  and 
we  are  on  our  way  to  meet  the  social  responsibility  for  unem- 
ployment and  old  age  which  we  can  never  escape.  Our  business 
Judgment  should  prompt  us  to  meet  these  needs  as  promptly  and 
thoughtfully  as  possible.  We  should  not  wait  until  we  have 
brought  tragedy  to  the  Nation  and  disfavor  to  our  party  leader- 
ship before  we  move  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  our  fellows. 

We  must  make  sure  In  our  thinking  that  there  is  now  no  fur- 
ther need  for  large  scale  influx  of  foreign  labor  to  oxir  shores. 
We  are  proud  of  the  contributions  which  other  nations  have 
made  to  our  national  life  through  the  minions  of  foreign  bom 
who  have  come  here.  In  the  futiire  we  shoiUd  expect  that  those 
who  come  to  work  shall  be  able  to  meet  special  needs  of  indus- 
try which  cannot  be  met  adequately  by  our  present  population. 
We  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  nimiber  of  chUdren  bom  in 
rural  areas  at  the  present  time  is  50  percent  greater  than  is 
needed  for  farm  labor.  These  rural  youth  must  therefore  find 
employment  in  ovir  cities  if  o\ir  farm  problem  is  to  be  solved  and 
opportunity  must  be  held  open  to  them  if  our  problems  of 
unemployment  are  to  be  solved. 

Our  problem  primarily  is  to  take  what  we  have  In  America  and 
put  it  together  for  the  good  of  all.  We  have  the  men,  the 
natural  resources,  the  mechanical  improvemente.  the  Qovem- 
ment.  the  financial  ability,  and  aU  that  is  needed  for  a  great 
prosperity.  No  limit  can  be  placed  upon  our  national  well-being 
except  that  tudlcated  by  our  lack  of  economic  and  social  wisdom. 
If  we  use  what  we  have  we  shaU  find  that  we  have  enough  to 
meet  the  needs  of  every  man,  woman,  and  y^Ud  vrlthln  our 
borders. 

The  American  people  have  a  fundamental  respect  for  fair  play. 
We  do  not  ask  that  we  shaU  always  win,  but  we  do  expect  to 
carry  on  under  the  rules  of  the  game.  OovenunentaUy  that 
means  that  we  conduct  our  national  life  according  to  the  Consti- 
tution, our  national  rules,  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land.  The 
only  decent  way  to  change  the  rules  Is  by  common  consent  of  the 
people  as  provided  by  the  Constitution.  Making  war  on  the 
umpire  is  something  which  public  opinion  has  never  tolerated  in 
America. 

The  proposed  change  in  the  Supreme  Court  is  easentiaUy  making 
war  on  the  national  umpire.  This  blow  directed  against  the  life 
tenure  of  the  Justices  can  be  enacted  legaUy  only  throxjgh  consti- 
tutional amendment.  Any  action  which  the  Congress  may  take  on 
this  subject  will  be  lrreg\ilar,  for  it  will  be  prejudicial  to  the  plan 
of  life  tenure  and  therefore  an  undermining  of  the  constitutional 
provision.  The  Constitution  provides  that  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  shaU  hold  olQce  during  good  behavior.  No  legal  change  can 
be  effected  in  their  tenure  of  office  without  recourse  to  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  The  President  has  not  stiggested  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  but  has  requested  legislation  by  Congre»  to 
provide  for  a  system  "of  additional  judges  in  case  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  do  not  retire  voluntarily  at  the  age  of  70.  This  is 
definitely  an  attempt  through  congressional  actitm  to  put  pressure 
on  the  Judges  to  retire  at  70,  and  is  to  that  extent  a  violation  at 
the  expressed  purpose  of  the  "tenure  of  office  dining  good  behavior^ 
plan  of  the  Constitution.  , 

If  the  President  wished  the  people  to  express  themselves  on  this 
ISBUeln  our  regular  democratic  way  through  election  procedvar.  he 
mteed  a  good  opportunity  in  the  recent  campaign.  It  was  then 
euggested  that  attempte  might  be  made,  if  he  were  reelected,  to 
pack  the  Ooxirt.  He  was  asked  to  sUte  his  position  on  this  isste. 
He  did  not  respond.  Now,  after  the  campaign  is  over  he  asks  for 
l^lslation  which  would  invalidate  the  constitutional  safeguards  of 
the  tenure  of  office  for  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  thvus  making 
wayfor  a  plan  of  his  own  which  would  subject  the  Court  to  his 
«nteol.  This  todirect  opposition  to  eminent  legal  opinion  in  the 
Oovernment,  which  has  shown  no  necessity  for  a  change  on  grounds 
ttat  the  dockete  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  congested.  I  do  not 
draythat  changes  need  to  be  made  in  some  aspecte  of  our  court 
procedure.  Many  outstanding  lawyers,  without  regard  for  political 
amiatlons.  have  offered  constructive  suggestions  in  these  matters. 
But  we  must  be  sure  that  changes  regardhig  the  law  be  effected  in 
legai  ways  If  we  are  to  preaeive  our  constitutional  Ubertles,  we 
must  proceed  according  to  the  wlU  of  the  people  and  the  Uiw  of 
the  land. 

In  discusstog  the  Issue  of  the  Supreme  Court  some  wffl  say  today 

S5Lt5f^°i,^^*^^  ''^'^^  ^  "°^*  *^  Po^w-  What  Lincoln  did 
^JS*^.!r^:*^*'  necessity  cannot  Justlflably  be  urged  as  a  sufll- 
^:J^  ^°^  °Y^  present  needs  when  our  Nation  is  at  peace. 
ml  ^J^  °^  t^^^-  ^®  "^  °°  °^  ''ay  out  of  the  depression. 
we  nave  emerged  from  our  economic  distress  under  the  clrcum- 
™S2;^*rSlii*^'^y  which  have  attended  the  authority  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  over  UO  years.    We  did  not  find  It  necessary  to 
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limit  the  power  of  the  Court  In  order  to  come  to  the  present  steto 
of  prosperity  concerning  which  we  have  heard  so  much  during 
the  recent  campaign.  Therefore.  I  see  no  need  for  hasty  action 
today.  The  Stete  sezutce  of  our  great  Commonwealth  has  taken 
action  for  which  It  finany  answers  to  the  people.  The  general 
assembly  has  Ite  own  vt>lce  on  this  issue. 

The  pressure  of  public  feeling  in  this  matter  is  strong  past  aU 
description.  There  is  a  divided  sentiment  in  many  quarters  But 
of  the  scores  of  telegrams  which  have  come  to  me  expressing  the 
win  of  the  people,  only  foiu-  have  commended  the  admlnistniktlon's 
court  plan  in  ite  entirety.  My  own  stand  on  this  issue  is  clearly 
defined.  No  change  effecting  the  Constitutional  right  of  life 
tenure  for  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  can  be  enacted  lesaUv 
without  a  Constltutlon.il  amendment. 

There  was  ample  opportimity  to  contest  the  issue  of  an  amend- 
ment during  the  campaign.  The  adminlsteation  did  not  chooee 
to  raise  It  then.  I  now  advocate  that  if  this  be  considered  a  na- 
tional issue,  action  on  It  shall  be  withheld  until  next  year  when 
the  people  through  the  ballot  shall  have  an  opportimity  to  show 
where  they  stand.  Thiw  and  only  thus  may  we  be  sure  that  the 
principles  of  Lincoln  shall  endure  and  that  "the  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth."  * 
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Aliens  Jn  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NORTH  CABOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  February  IS,  1937 


ASSOCIATED  PRESS  DISPATCH  FBOM  GENEVA 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  permission  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"United  States  Leads  as  Home  of  the  Aliens",  being  an 
Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Geneva,  dated  February  6. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  REcoto,  as  follows: 

UNmcD  States  Leads  as  Hoke  of  Aliens — Statistics  or  Imteuta- 
noNJL  Labok  Office  Show  AacnrnNA  ih  Second  Place 

Geni\'a,  February  <J. — More  aliens  inhabit  the  United  States 
and  Argentina  than  any  other  countries  of  the  world. 

This  is  shown  by  world  statistics  compiled  for  the  first  ttrg^  by 
the  International  Labor  Office. 

They  are  based  on  the  latest  available  census  figures  and  show 
that  in  1930  1.6  percent  of  the  world's  populations  resided  in  for- 
eign lands.  The  Dnlted  States  had  the  greatest  niunber  of  any 
country.  The  total  in  1930  was  6.283,000  or  21.8  percent  of  the 
world  total.  Next  came  Argentina  with  2,828.000,  or  9.8  percent 
of  the  world  total. 

The  grand  totals  or  relative  position  of  covmtries  are  believed 
not  to  have  been  appreciably  changed  during  the  last  6  years. 

France  comes  third  in  the  list  with  a  foreign  population  of 
2,409,000.  Then  in  the  order  named  come  British  Malaya  with 
1.087.000:  Slam.  1.000.000;  Algeria.  916.000;  Hong  Kong,  850.000: 
and  Germany,  767,000. 

LZNE-UP 


Considered  by  continents,  more  than  a  third  of  the  world's 
aliens.  36.7  p«cent,  reside  in  the  Americas.  Asia  had  28  percent; 
Europe.  21.6  percent;  Africa,  10.2  percent;  and  Oceania,  2.9  per- 
cent. 

Dr.  Imre  Ferenczl,  statistician  of  the  Labor  Bureau,  under  whoae 
direction  the  statistics  vrere  compiled,  emphasizes  that  all  the  po*- 
centages  are  approximate  because  they  do  not  take  into  account 
Brazil.  Cuba,  and  Ceylon,  where  there  are  Iwge  niunbers  of  allena. 
He  thinks  Brazil,  which  had  an  alien  poptdatlon  of  more  than 
one  million  and  a  half  in  1920,  probably  would  rank  fourth. 

DSCLIME  in   united   STATES 

With  regard  to  the  niunber  of  persons  bom  abroad  of  foreign 
parents,  the  statisUcs  show  a  decline  in  the  United  States  from 
147  a  thousand  inhabitants  in  1910  to  116  a  thousand  in  1930. 

The  tide  of  Asiatic  emigration  is  swelling,  the  statistics  indicate. 
The  number  of  Asiatics  in  foreign  lands  increased  from  ZJOOOJOOO 
In  1910  to  9,500,000  hi  1930.  But  the  number  of  Europeans  reel- 
dent  in  foreign  countries  was  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  total 
of  Asiatics.    In  1930  it  stood  at  22.4O0J000. 

Great  Britain  leads  the  field  in  the  number  at  cltiaens  living 
abroad.  The  niunber  in  1830  was  4416,040.  Hm  United  States 
was  seventh  with  400,500. 


Enlargement  of  United  States  Supreme  Court 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PKNNSTLYAMIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  February  15, 1937 


RADIO    AOORBSS    BY    HON.    ROBERT    If.    LA    VOLLnn.    OP 
WISCONSIN.  ON  FEBRUARY  IS,  1887 


scheduled  to  q>eak  against 
For  some  reason  Mr.  Landon 


Ui.  aUPPEY.  Ur.  President,  I  ask  unuilmoiu  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  RgcoRo  an  address  deUvered  over  the 
radio  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  tMr.  La  PVjt- 
LKTTK]  on  Saturday,  February  13.  1937,  relative  to  the  pro- 
posed enlargement  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro,  as  follows: 

Last  evening  Governor  Landon 
the  President's  Judicial  proposals 
failed  to  lead  the  attack. 

Was  it  because  he  was  advised  by  the  RepubUean  Party  chief- 
tains that  Itwould  be  better  strategy  f,5th^  to  nSy  ont^ 
reactionary  Democrats  to  carry  the  bnmt  of  the  opposition? 
_«..  w^  ^^^  sudden  change  of  phin  due  to  the  mimy  thten 
^ich  Uncohi  had  said  agahist  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  CaSct 
which  made  a  celebration  of  his  birthday  a  poor  occasion  fS 
attacking  the  propoeals  of  President  RooseveltTanother  cx«at 
indo-  in  the  long  struggle  to  make  government  serve  the  intmsts 
of  all  the  people?  —«««••■ 

You  remember  what  Lincoln  said  in  his  first  tnaugursl.    I  quote 

.'It.  1  *  ''^^  candid  citizen  must  confess  that  if  the  policy 
of  the  Government  upon  vital  questions  affecthig  the  whole  neoole 
is  to  be  hrevocably  fixed  by  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Comt  &e 
instant  they  are  made  In  ordinary  litigations  between  parties  in 
personal  actions  the  people  will  have  ceased  to  be  their  own  rulers, 
having  to  that  extent  practicaUy  resigned  their  Oovernment  into 
the  hands  of  that  eminent  tribunal." 

Does  Governor  Landon  or  anyone  else  doubt  that  if  the  wise 
Lincoln  had  had  the  chance  he  wottld  have  sought  to  reverse  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  by  increasing  the  membership  of  the  Sunreme 
Court  histead  of  having  it  reversed  by  4Vi  yeais  of  civil  war? 

Do  not  be  misled.  The  same  forces  which  opposed  the  President 
in  November  are  opposing  him  now.  Por  strategic  reasons  other 
leaders  will  doubtless  be  chosen.  As  in  the  legislative  battles  uuon 
New  Deal  legiahition  in  past  sessions  of  Congress.  Democratic  reac- 
tionaries will  be  relied  upon  to  lead  the  flght.  But  the  same  basic 
Issue  is  at  stake.  It  is  raised  because  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress are  determined  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  November 
election  and  to  restore  the  Constitution  to  the  perale  and  to 
prevent  the  ftuiher  abuse  of  Judicial  power.  ' 

The  founding  fathers  were  firm  believers  in  a  system  of  checka 
and  balances.  They  believed  in  the  separaUon  of  powers,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  they  believed  in  the  imcontrolled  supremacy 
of  any  one  of  the  three  great  branches  of  govenunent  over  the 
other  two.  "It  must  be  remembered",  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  said, 
"that  the  legislatures  are  ulUmate  guardians  of  the  Ubertles  and 
welfare  of  the  people  in  quite  as  great  degree  as  the  courte  " 

Article  I  of  the  Constitntion  specifically  provides  that  "all  lecls- 
laUve  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  the  Congress  <rfthe 
United  SUtes."  The  founding  fathers  never  dreamed  that  lesis- 
laUve  policies  adopted  by  the  Congress  in  carrying  out  powers 
clearly  delegated  to  it  were  to  be  subject  to  a  rigid  Judicial  review 
amounting  to  a  Judicial  veto.  Proposals  to  give  the  Supreme 
Court  even  a  limited  veto  power  over  legislation  wen  rejected 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  in  the  Constitutional  Convention. 

There  is  considerable  conflict  among  historians  and  Juriste  as 
to  whether  the  power  asserted  by  Chief  JusUce  IfarshaU  in  the 
fauKsus  case  of  Jfarbury  v.  Madison  to  refuse  to  enforce  acte  of 
the  Congress  on  grounds  of  unconstitutionality  was  not  itself  aa 
act  of  Judicial  usurpation.  I  hope  that  the  reactionary  Demccrate 
who  Blander  his  memory  by  calling  themselvee  "JefTeraonlan  Demo- 
crats" will  not  forget  what  Thomas  Jefferson  said.  He  did  not 
mince  words  when  he  wrote: 

"It  has  long  been  my  opinion,  and  I  have  never  shrunk  from 
ita  expression,  that  the  germ  of  dissolution  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  Ln  the  Judiciary— the  irreqKmsible  body  working  like 
gravity,  by  day  and  by  night,  gahslng  a  Uttle  today  and  gaining  a 
Uttle  tomocTOW.  and  advancing  iu  noiselSM  stm  Uke  a  thief  over 
the  field  of  Jmlsdiction  untU  aU  shall  be  ustnped." 

The  storm  of  protest  rose  so  high  that  never  again  la  his  lif^ 
time  did  John  Manihan  date  to  apply  his  new  doctnne — end 
even  suggested  hlmerlf  that  Congress  be  given  power  to  overrule 
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TlM  daetrliM  did  noi  •CHP**'  <*  aecond 
ttm*  until  OfTcr  SO  ynra  later  vben  uiotber  Chief  Justice  applied  it 
In  the  Dred  Scott  eaae  to  plunge  tbe  North  and  South  alike  into 
the  War  between  the  State*  and  brine  apa»  the  South  the  shame- 
ful tenor*  of  the  reconstruction  period.  And  when  the  Ck)urt 
aseerted  the  power  the  third  time  In  the  Legal  Tender  cases  after 
tbe  war.  Prealdent  Grant  appointed  two  new  Justice*,  packed  tbe 
Oourt  if  you  win.  and  the  Court  reTereed  Its  own  decision. 

Tbe  Founding  rather*,  the  genentloos  who  built  the  spiritual 
and  ttHiterlal  fouxulatlons  of  this  eotmtrj  were  opposed  to  judicial 
uaurpatloB  and  refused  to  reganl  the  Supreme  Court  as  sacrosanct. 
The  views  of  those  who  framed  the  ConsUtution  about  the  proper 
ciereise  of  ludicial  power  have  been  maintained  throughout  our 
bistosT  b7  liberal  leaders  Including  Jefferson,  Jackson.  Lincoln. 
Tbeodore  RooseTsIt.  and  mj  father. 

Dm  Idea  of  an  imcheeked  sinremacr  of  the  Supreme  Court  has 
been  buflt  up  only  over  tbe  las*  40  year*.  It  baa  been  built  up  by 
oorporation  lawyers  of  the  Liberty  League  iUc  who  have  txitd  in 
tbe  Court  to  counteract  the  refonns.  like  pc^ular  election  of  8en- 
atata,  wlilcii  at*  designed  to  make  tbe  will  <rf  tbe  people  the  law  of 
tbe  land.  It  baa  been  tndoctilnated  In  our  seboids  and  in  our 
t^fT^|fc«T^^  wltb  tbe  same  eonscioua  direction  aa  the  propaganda  of 
tbepub&c  utOttles.  If  tbe  Congress  continufs  to  acquiesce  in  such 
a  pcmleious  doctrine,  tbe  Congress  will  be  guilty  of  abandoning 
ita  conatttutlanal  rights  and  duUce.  The  Constltutlan  provides  for 
a  separation  oC  powers,  not  for  a  Judicial  supremacy.  The  idea  of 
ludlclal  supremacy  is  not  found  in  tbe  Constitution  or  the  wrtt- 
mgs  of  tbe  constitutional  fathers.  It  Is  an  idea  of  smart  lawyer* 
vriMk  beatsn  bn  tbe  Oinyees.  have  sought  for  their  own  advantage 
to  twtct  and  dlatort  tbe  Constitution  evw  slnee  its  adoption. 

A  remolding  of  the  doctrine  of  Judicial  supremacy  to  restore 
tba  bfJ^fi«t  eC  power  smoiv  the  three  coordinate  branches  of  gov- 
ernment will  be  a  return  to  rather  tlum  a  departure  from  f  imda^ 
mental  eoostltutkmal  pripciplsa.  The  Supreme  Court  like  tbe 
Ooafrssa  should  rslgn  under  and  not  over  tbe  Constitution. 

IbeUeve  in  a  government  of  law*  and  noi  of  men.  But  when 
tbe  validity  of  our  laws  depends  upon  the  whim  and  caprice  of 
ftva  out  of  nine  faiUbIs  men.  when  a  majority  of  the  Oourt  is  ac- 
euBsd  by  Justice  Stone.  Joined  by  other  minority  members  equally 
devoted  to  the  Constitution,  of  adopting  "a  tortured  construction 
of  tbe  Ooostitution",  of  reading  their  own  "personal  economic 
predlleetlon*  into  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land,  government  by 
ttaa  judiciary  becosnes  government  of  men  and  not  of  laws. 

A  beautiful  and  historic  ffsample  is  what  b^pmed  to  minimum- 
wafs  laflslstlnn  It  has  been  before  tbe  Court  three  times.  On 
tbe  bam  of  tbe  recnded  votee  of  the  Individual  Justices  there 
have  been  seven  who  voted  in  favor  of  its  consUtutlauJity  and 
Bis  against  its  constitutionality.  Tet  the  legislation  was  invali- 
dated simply  because  a  bare  majority  of  the  particular  set  of 
Jurtlcaa  who  happened  to  be  on  the  Court  at  the  time  was  opposed 
to  that  kind  of  lagislatlan.  Oongrsss  wanted  it;  the  pcc^le  wanted 
it:  7  out  of  IS  lustioea  wanted  it.  But  the  other  six  did  not. 
So  the  law  went  into  the  ash  can.  U  that  is  not  government  by 
man  I  would  like  to  know  what  Is. 

■sen  tbe  BepubUcan  Party  refused  to  defend  such  a  flagrant 
act  of  Judicial  usurpation.  Tea  days  after  the  Supreme  Court's 
deelstoQ  arbitrarily  brushing  aside  the  ICew  York  ICntmum  Wage 
Act  for  women,  the  Republican  Party  solemnly  pledged  itself  to 
SHPimt  State  minimum  wage  legislation  for  women  and  recorded 
tto  belief  that  such  leglsUtion  is  within  tbe  Constitution  as  It 
now  standa  This  is  one  more  public  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
oar  constitution  Is  what  the  Justices  choose  to  make  It. 

Thus  tt  Is  not  the  Constitution  but  the  decisions  of  a  majority 
of  tbe  Justlcos  wbieti  stand  in  tbe  way  of  necessary  legislation  re- 
garding labor,  agriculture,  finance,  and  the  conservation  of  our 
human  and  material  reeouroes. 

OuugiM^  no  less  than  tbe  Court,  Is  charged  with  tbe  duty  of 
protecting  and  defending  the  Constitution.  If  it  is  the  Judgment 
of  the  Omgifsa  that  power*  should  be  given  to  tbe  Oongrsss  not 
already  oonferred  upon  tt.  tte  Congress  must  seA  those  powers  by 
aasn^nent.  But  b  in  the  eolemn  Judgment  of  the  Congress  thoee 
powen  are  already  vested  in  it,  by  tbe  Ooostitution  it  is  the  con- 
stltattanal  duty  of  the  Coogrssa.  as  a  coordinate  and  lndepend«Bt 
brancti  of  the  Oevetnment,  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  within 
Its  eottpeisooe  to  eieiclse  thoee  power*.  Congress  cannot  disturb 
a  dectslop  of  the  Supreme  Oourt  in  a  particular  case,  but  Congress 
is  not  bound  to  submit  to  taterpretatlons  of  the  Constitution 
w^ilch  deny  to  Oongrees  Its  constitutional  rights. 

The  founding  flathers  piovlded  dbtekm  upon  the  Btecutlve  and 
dMcks  xtpoB  tbe  Congress,  and  tt  cannot  be  assumed  that  the 
Judldary  was  to  bs  tree  from  all  restraint.  Impeadunent  is  not 
tbe  sole  check. 

Ro  Jurtst  has  ever  questioned  the  laprsMBd  oonstltutloaal  right 
eg  tbe  CDBgrem  to  determine  the  number  of  Justices  who  shall 
make  x^  tbe  Supreme  Oewt  of  tte  United  Statea.  That  U  tbe 
cheek  of  Joint  concessional  and  Presidential  aetian  whl^  tbe  con- 
sMtutloaa]  fbtheta.  with  atanost  praptaotle  floraslght,  provided  to 
prevent  the  arbltiaiy  obstruetlott  of  the  popular  wiU  by  a  Jodldarf 
Which  baa  loat  toudi  with  tbe  nseds  and  aspiration*  of  the  people. 
The  tlaas  and  manner  of  tbe  emrdae  of  that  tbm±  U  a  maiMer 
to  be  detsnnliHd  by  the  Ooagrsm  re«OBaibls  to  the  people  of  the 
United  StatesL 

The  proposal  of  the  President  is  nottung  more  nor  Ism  than  a 
can  to  nwigisM  to  emrclw  ita  power  undsr  the  Cooatttotten  to 
prevent  the  majonty  of  the  SH|asMia  Ooort  from  thwaittag  the 
popular  wilL 


Thoee  who  are  opposing  the  President  In  this  struggle  rise  to 
sanctimonious  heights  and  brand  as  Irreverent  any  attack  on  the 
Supreme  Court.  Our  fovmding  fathers  never  Intended  the  Supreme 
Court  to  be  the  dictator  of  this  Nation.  Not  a  word  In  tbe  Con- 
stitution sanctions  it.  But  when  the  Court  substitutes  for  the  will 
of  tbe  people  of  this  country  its  own  will;  when  it  supplants  the 
prevailliag  economic  tticory  with  Its  own  smug  theory  of  days  gone 
by;  when  it  decrees  that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  people  to 
meet  the  national  needs — then  It  lias  become  a  dictator  and  we 
have  succumbed  to  a  Risclst  system  of  centred  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  fundamental  principles  upon  wiilch  our  Government 
is  founded.  If  it  is  irreverent  to  attack  that  dictatorship,  then  I 
am  irreverent  and  every  citizen  who  believes  in  tnie  democracy 
should  he  irreverent. 

Os^tite  what  the  eccmomic  r<^allsts,  the  Liberty  League  lawyenk 
and  their  bar  associations  may  say,  there  Is  a  single  vital  question 
in  this  controversy.  That  qxiestion  is  whether,  when  a  handful 
of  Judges  exceed  their  lawful  authority  by  elevating  their  own 
personal  opinions  concerning  economic  or  social  policy  above  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Congrem  shall  exercise  the  check 
the  Constitution  gave  Congress  to  meet  such  a  situation. 

The  ioBue  is  between  q>eclal  vested  interests  rejHesented  by  an 
economic  theory  of  days  gone  by,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  will 
of  the  people  to  govern  themselves,  on  the  other.  When  a  Judge 
sets  himself  athwart  the  fundamental  needs  of  the  present,  in 
defiance  of  bis  duty  to  his  high  office,  what  are  we  to  do?  Are  we 
to  sit  supinely  by  and  see  otn  democratic  processes  paraly2sed  and 
our  Constitution  discredited  as  a  workable  Institution  in  the 
modem  world? 

Smart  Liberty  League  lawyers  would  have  the  peo|^  believe  that 
the  President  would  destroy  tbe  Oourt  as  an  institution.  A  mo- 
ment's reflection  makes  clear  that  bis  proposal  Is  the  farthest  from 
that.  It  is  merely  an  effort  to  make  tbe  Court  respcmsive  to  the 
will  of  the  people.  It  preserves  tbe  Court;  It  does  not  destroy  it. 
It  Is  a  bold  and  courageoiis  endeavor  to  malce  tbe  Court  usefxil  in 
the  forward  march  of  our  economic  and  social  development. 

There  Is  a  lot  of  taDt  of  the  President  "packing"  tbe  Court.  Let's 
not  be  misled  by  a  red  herring.  The  Court  has  been  "packed"  for 
years — "packed"  in  the  Interest  of  economic  royalists,  "packed** 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Liberty  Leaguers,  "packed"  in  the  cause  at, 
reaction  and  laissez-faire. 

Let's  be  frank  about  this  matter.  Tbe  vested  interests  have  for 
years  prevailed  in  selection  of  Judges.  Under  our  form  of  govem- 
ntent  the  will  of  the  majority  should  prevalL  If  the  majority  of 
the  people  want  progress,  they  slrauld  have  it. 

November  3  last  made  it  clear  and  unmistakable  where  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  stand.  They  want  to  be  free  from  the 
shackles  of  vested  interests.  They  have  rejected  the  "economic 
royalists."  In  the  words  of  Lincoln  they  want  a  "government  of 
the  people,  by  tbe  people,  and  for  the  people."  They  cannot  have 
it  if  tbe  Supreme  Court  placed  itself  above  the  Constitution  and 
arrogatea  to  itseU  legialative  functions.  One  clear  way  in  wlildi 
tlicy  can  have  their  will  of  last  November  expressed  Is  to  have 
the  Congress  "impack"  a  Co\irt  which  has  long  been  "packed"  by 
the  forces  of  reaction. 

A  Congress  which  falls  to  "unpack"  the  Cotxrt  has  a  short  mem- 
ory and  is  unresponsive  to  the  voice  of  the  majority.  A  Congress 
which  fails  to  "unpack"  the  Court  Is  allowing  the  "economic  royal- 
ists" to  nile  this  coimtry  with  a  Court  "packed"  against  the  people. 
This  condition  is  Intolerable.  So  long  as  tbe  Court  is  "packed" 
against  the  people,  the  will  of  the  majority  cannot  prevail.  We 
then  have  not  democracy  but  the  worst  form  of  dictatorship. 

I  think  our  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  average  Judge, 
even  before  be  reaches  tbe  age  of  70,  is  likely  to  lose  touch  with  the 
problems  of  the  working  world  and  to  find  it  difficult  to  refrain 
from  reading  into  tlM  Constitution  his  own  particular  social  and 
economic  views.  Bxit  there  is  no  qxiestlon  that  ttist  danger  is  much 
greater  In  the  case  of  Judges  who  have  passed  the  allotted  three- 
score ysar*  and  ten. 

The  Constitution  was  drafted  by  men  whose  average  age  was 
in  the  forties.  It  was  designed  to  govern  a  nation  In  which  tbe 
active  work  and  struggle  is  carried  on  by  men  and  women  from 
30  to  60.  It  cannot  l>e  expected  to  work  as  a  living  guide  for  this 
active  world  while  it  Is  interpreted  by  men  of  70 — a  whole  genera- 
tion removed  from  tbe  men  and  women  in  the  front  line  of  life. 

Chief  Justice  Taft  in  1912  suggested  tlie  advlsal}ility  of  compul- 
Bocy  Judicial  retirement  at  70.  Chief  Jxistice  Hughes  in  1928  sug- 
gested compulsory  Judicial  retirement  at  75.  Many  universities 
require  teachers  to  retire  at  65  or  70.  liost  corporations  retire 
their  executives  in  their  sixties  and  retire  their  workers,  without 
pensions,  between  40  and  60. 

The  Constitution  docs  not  allow  the  Congress  to  provide  for  com- 
pulsory retirement  at  70.  But  it  does  permit  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide for  the  appointment  of  new  Justices  eo  that  tlie  Court  may 
not  be  dominated  l>y  men  long  out  of  contact  with  the  immatumt^ 
affair*  and  vital  concerns  of  the  working  world. 

The  President's  propoeals  are  certainly  moderate  and  reasonable. 
Biad  such  pcopoaala  been  made  by  a  Harding,  a  Coclidge,  or  a 
Hoover,  their  motives  would  not  be  suspected.  But  the  reactlon- 
arlea  contend  tliat  President  Booeevelt  has  an  evil  motive  and  a 
sinister  purpose  in  this  as  in  everything  else  he  has  propoaed  for 
tbm  good  of  the  people.  These  criUcs  deliberatrty  conceal  the  fact 
thsit  even  If  none  of  tbe  Juatioes  reeigns.  and  nime  is  obliged  to 
resign.  President  Roosevelt  would  appoint  only  0  out  of  15  Justices, 
and  the  new  Justices  would  still  form  only  a  minority  of  the  Court. 


There  would  stQl  be  nine  Jnstlosa,  seven  of  whom  were  wowiiw^^^ 
by  Republican  Presidents  and  two  by  a  former  DemocraUo  Preal- 
dent.  Those  who  say  theee  propoeals  would  make  tbe  Court  sub- 
servient to  the  wlBhes  ci  President  Roosevelt  are  really  questlaning 
the  integrity  and  independence  of  Justice  Brandels,  JuMloe  Stone, 
and  Justice  Cardoeo. 

Beware  of  those  who  declaim  so  vehemently  about  an  Independ- 
ent Judiciary,  for  they  are  really  concerned  in  having  a  Judiciary 
subservient  to  their  own  ideas;  and  dont  be  fooled  by  the  croco- 
dile tears  of  those  who  point  to  the  careers  of  Justice  Holmes  ^nd 
Justice  Brandels  as  reasons  against  the  President's  proposal;  check 
back  on  those  weep>er8  and  you  will  And  that  they  cursed  the 
opinions  of  Holmes  while  he  lived  and  fought  the  conflrmatlon  of 
Brandels  to  the  last  ditch. 

It  may  well  be  expected  that  the  new  Justice*  wHI  be  more  con- 
versant and  sympathetic  with  the  needs  of  the  present  and  futum 
generations  than  some  of  the  older  Justices.  And  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  they  will  be  loyal  to  their  oaths  to  sunxnt 
and  defend  the  Constitution. 

All  three  Justices  now  under  70  were  appointed  by  BepubUcan 
Presidents;  two  out  of  three  of  these  have  been  consistently  liberal 
in  their  interpretation  of  the  Constitution.  The  conclusion  is 
Inescapable  that  while  some  men  may  grow  old  without  losing 
touch  with  the  pressing  problems  of  the  day.  it  is  dllDcult  for  the 
average  Jurist,  lrreq;>ectlve  of  prior  pcditlcal  afBUatlon  and  economic 
beliefs,  after  be  has  passed  three  score  years  and  ten,  to  imder- 
stand  and  appreciate  the  changed  social  and  economic  conditions 
with  which  legislators,  if  they  are  faithful  to  their  trust,  must 
deal. 

Not  a  single  appointment  has  been  made  to  the  Oourt  since  the 
depression.  Not  one  of  the  Justices  has  had  to  strugi^  with  the 
problems  of  a  fundamental  economic  crisis  more  serious  than  war, 
both  in  Its  immediate  ravages  and  ultimate  consequences.  The 
President's  proposal  does  not  require  Jtistices  over  70  to  retire. 
The  President's  proposal  merely  provides  that  a  passing  generation 
of  Justices  shall  not  be  the  exclusive  guardians  of  a  Constitution 
which  belongs  not  to  any  one  genei-atlon  but  to  successive  genera- 
tions. The  founding  fathers  expre&sly  established  the  Constltutlan 
to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  not  only  to  themaelve*  but  to 
their  posterity. 

The  proposed  reform  Is  long  overdue.  It  is  regrettable  that  the 
reform  was  not  Inaugurated  many  years  ago  before  the  present 
critical  situation  arose.  But  the  acuteness  of  the  present  situation 
Is  no  excuse  for  inaction;  it  is  added  Justification  for  immediate 
action.  If  the  dangers  of  dictatorship  and  violent  change  are  to  be 
.  averted,  the  processes  (rf  democracy  must  not  be  arbitrarily  ob- 
structed by  the  personal  economic  predilections  of  Justices  who, 
untouched  by  the  needs  of  the  present  generation,  regard  them  as 
vain  and  capricious. 

At  a  time  when  the  stress  of  economic  conditions  has  imposed  a 
strain  which  has  brought  tbe  collapse  of  donocratlc  governments 
in  many  lands.  It  is  vital  that  our  own  democracy  should  have  the 
means  which  the  fotmdlng  fathers  Intended  it  to  have  to  meet 
those  conditions.  This  Is  not  a  stmggle  between  the  President  and 
the  Court;  it  is  a  struggle  between  the  Congress  and  the  President 
on  tbe  one  hand,  representing  and  responsible  to  tbe  people,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  Court  appointed  for  life,  which  has  lost  touch 
with  the  people. 

I  am  as  concerned  about  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  our  people 
as  any  man  in  the  United  States.  I  have  fought  for  many  lost 
causes,  some  bitterly  and  passionately  unpopxilar.  If  a  dictatorship 
should  ever  come  to  America,  I  shall  not  be  on  the  side  of  the 
strong  battalions.  But  no  kind  of  legal  guaranty  has  ever  been 
able  to  protect  minorities  from  the  hatreds  and  intolerances  let 
loose  when  an  economic  system  breaks  down.  And  in  particular 
a  Court  which  tbe  people  will  rightly  blame  for  their  inability  to 
solve  their  economic  problems  will  never,  have  the  moral  strength 
and  prestige  necessary  to  protect  btunan  rights  in  time  of  crisis 
and  chaos.  Revolutionary  changes  come  to  pass  because  of  bad 
social  conditions  and  the  impotence  of  government  to  correct 
those  conditions.  Since  a  majority  of  the  Court  stands  as  a  threat 
to  the  successful  worldng  of  democratic  government,  it  obstruct* 
progress  and  Invites  revolution. 

For  50  years  the  corporation  lawyers  have  been  befuddling 
legislative  problems  with  the  meaningless  Jargon  of  their  so-called 
constitutional  law;  they  have  chopped  up  the  plain  and  simple 
words  of  the  Constitution.  By  this  process  they  have  become  rich 
and  their  clients  have  been  protected  in  their  special  prlvflegea. 
But  where  have  they  brought  the  people  and  the  Congrem  of  the 
United  States  that  repreeents  the  peofde?  Read  for  yotirselves  the 
majority  and  minority  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  prob- 
lexns  which  mean  food,  clothing.  Shelter,  and  hope  to  the  average 
man  and  woman  of  this  oonntry,  and  then  after  reading  them 
■uppoee  you  try  to  tell  a  Monber  of  Congtem  what  you  think  either 
Oongrem  or  the  Statee  can  be  sure  they  have  power  to  do  about 
any  of  theee  fundamental  human  jnoblems. 

I  my.  as  one  whom  businem  it  is  to  find  out  vrhat  can  be  done, 
that  as  the  Supreme  Cotut  now  interpret*  the  Constitution,  It  Is 
utterly  ImpoaBlble  for  either  Congrem  or  the  Statm  to  take  action 
which  Is  anything  more  than  a  iMal  gamble  on  minimum  wage*, 
collective  bargaining,  social  security,  crop  insurance,  soil  eroeion. 
unemployment  rdlef.  housing,  tbe  protection  of  our  river  valley* 
from  floods,  or  our  natlnnal  raaoozce*  from  a  waata  that  BptUa 
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ultimate  national  disaster.  Sven  tbe  Supreme  Court  ttaalf .  aa  the 
divisloo  amongst  it*  Justlcw  *how*,  no  kmgar  know*  what  tba 
OonaUtntlon  means. 

Anyone  who  Is  not  sticking  his  bead  la  ths  *aad  know*  p*r» 
f ectly  well  that  we  cannot  hold  our  economic  bjIbiii  togetlMr  ia 
such  legal  confusion.  Only  thorn  who  *lt  day  aftar  day  at  the 
f ocu*  of  national  problems  know  how  dangerous  ar*  tbe  forces 
of  seetkmallam  and  eoonomlc  division  which  tug  at  us  and  bow 
much  more  quickly  great  eoonomlc  changm  and  great  ebangw  of 
pubUe  o|>lnlon  come  about  in  the  modem  wortd  than  they  did  la 
the  world  in  which  men  now  70  lived  their  active  life. 

New  forget  as  you  watch  the  ticker  riding  high  that  there  am 
still  millions  of  unemployed  in  this  country,  that  we  are  having 
bigger  strikes,  bigger  droughts,  bigger  floods,  blner  agrleultianS 
diffleulties — all  coming  upon  ua  taster  and  fastor  thsn  w»^ii  of 
ao  yean  ago  wotild  even  dream. 

Intelligent  statesmanship  requires  that  we  make  every  Isgltimats 
effort  to  settle  thoee  problems  now. 

Intelligent  statesmanahip  must  not  even  taks  tbe  smaUeet  risk 
that  effective  legal  nteans  to  deal  with  these  probleam  wlU  not  be 
fotmd  tmtu  S  or  4  years  or  even  10  years  dxuing  which  tt»«^  the 
forces  of  reaction  vriU  fight,  step  by  step,  and  State  by  SUte.  every 
effort  to  get  through  a  constitutional  amendment. 

Most  of  those  who  are  urging  or  who  are  paying  for  propaganda 
to  urge  a  constitutional  amendment  as  the  only  way  of  mfrntlng 
theee  diflicultim  are  thorn  who  before  last  November  were  *^*><«g 
about  the  saerednem  of  the  Constitution  and  the  slnfuIneaBot 
amending  it.  Driven  firom  that  first  trench  by  the  vote  of  27,000,- 
000  people  in  November,  they  are  now  back  in  their  aeoond  tmneh 
urging  amendment  rather  than  the  quiver  means  of  bringing 
Justice  to  the  people  which  are  unquestionably  available  to  ths 
CongrsM  and  the  Presklsnt  under  the  terms  of  that  sams  Oon- 
stitutlon. 

Hie  Constitution  requirm  that  an  amendment  bs  rattflsd  by 
three-qtiarters  of  the  States — each  State  having  one  vote.  But  ^ 
never  forget  that  the  U  smallest  States  in  the  Nation— eno««h  to 
block  or  delay  amendment — can  do  this  with  only  10  percent  of 
the  population  of  the  Nation.  Tou  can  be  sure  that  the  owowonilff 
royalists  are  not  forgetting  the  usefulnem  of  that  10  percent. 

I  have  no  doubt  ss  to  the  wisdom  of  the  substance  of  tbe 
President's  propoeals.  He  has  pointed  out  the  only  way  in  which 
the  popular  will  may  be  tranalated  Into  efleeUve  leglsUtive  actloa 
during  the  next  4  years. 

Liberals— be  realists — dont  let  a  lot  of  professional  legalists- 
paid  to  do  the  Job— blind  you  to  the  woods  while  they  are  show- 
ing you  the  trees.  Progressives  who  hesitate  or  divide  upon  this 
issue  must  assume  full  responsibility  if  the  mandate  registered  by 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  voters  at  the  last  election  is 
thwarted. 

For  the  long  future  I  am  in  favor  of  the  submission  by  this 
Congren  to  the  people  of  an  amendment  which  would  give  the 
Congrem  power  to  override  a  decision  of  the  Court  dedanng  any 
act  of  Congrem  unconstitutional  so  aa  to  provide  in  future  years 
a  more  certain  mechanism  of  restraining  arbitrary  Jtidieial  action. 
But  that  amendment  mivt  be  in  addition  to  the  President's 
proposal  for  immediate  action  by  statute.  While  an  amendment 
is  taking  its  long  and  laborious  cotuse  no  man  or  woman  who 
valum  the  continuity  of  our  legal  traditions — no  man  or  womaa 
who  realizes  the  deqwrate  necessity  of  w»*fc^i^  democracy  work 
and  work  now — can  stand  idle  and  submit  to  the  chaos  of  Judicial 
usurpation  which  it  is  within  the  oonstitutlaQal  power  of  ttw 
Congrem  to  remedy. 


New  ''BUI  of  Rigrhts"  For  Motorists 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CABOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  IS.  1937 


ASnCLK  FROM  TBI  NKW  TOBK  TIlfBS  OF  NOVBICBSR  39.  IMt 


Mr.  BEYNOLDS.  llr.  President,  my  able  coUesgue  ths 
Betada:  from  Utah  [Mr.  King]  haa  introduced  a  xtaoiaikm 
aaUng  tb«  Presfdoit  to  call  a  conference  between  federal 
and  State  offlrialg  for  the  purpose  of  stodylnc  wajv  and 
means  of  drawing  definite  lines  for  taxation  and  »Mtw«wi«^*%y 
the  fxluting  dmdlcatian  of  taxes  and  eren  mwltii^  taxes, 
niere  ia  no  fl^  in  wbkh  the  duplicate-tax  question  Is 
more  serious  than  with  reference  to  gpedal  motor  taaes. 


"-"•■•^^-^a^v'jstjg?^- 
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ItDCorisIs  are  lodi7  PilliW  BMie  than  a  Mmon  and  a  quarter 
donan  in  wpeeial  taxes  under  many  forms,  partlculaily  as 
xt0udt  rsglstrattai  fees  and  gasoline  taxes. 
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Retirement  at  70 
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tlons  the  world  ever  produosd.  In  IMt,  when  70  Man  old.  broke 
the  financial  panic  hy  raising  MO.OOOXKM>  m  40  hours,  and  thsmbr 
made  his  name  one  to  conjure  with  in  tmrj  moner  f^T^tni 
"At  the  same  ttms.  Weir  Mitchel  published  Ths  AdventuMs  at 


*v«j4      ~~~* 


I       wrote  with  ""«****«lnlfNnl  Tlgor  uitll  hto  death  at 
L  78  he  published  Parleyings  With  Certain  r^opls.  and 

,_ appeared  shortly  before  the  does  of  his  life.     Joseph 

Jefferson,  tbe  btfored  Amertnan  «^«»»i>^tft"   wm  aa  ^fectiM  m  mu 
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liotarigli  are  todigr  pimw  more  than  a  Mmon  and  a  qnuter 
doItaBi  In  9edal  taxes  under  many  f  onna,  partlculaiiy  as 
icptfda  rcelstratkm  fees  and  gasoline  taxes. 

Ttae  Amrrifan  AutomohHe  Assndatinn,  an  organizatkm 
that  has  9oken  for  the  ear  owners  slnee  1903,  is  one  of  ttie 
BaUonal  graaps  now  concerned  with  the  effect  of  taxes  on 
BOtor  transport.  The  recent  annual  eonrtatiotx  of  that 
m  fintiehfi,  uposi  the  recommendation  of  Its  president,  my 
good  friend  Tliomas  P.  Henry,  of  X>troit.  drafted  a  "hOl  of 
xlghts"  for  motorists  that  offers  definite  principles  not  only 
lor  taTartnn  bat  also  for  road  hntfcting  and  for  highway 
safety.  I  adc  unanimous  consent  that  a  clipping  from  the 
New  York  Times  outlining  this  comprehensive  but  brief 
document  be  Inserted  in  the  CoaoansioiuL  Rxgobb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  referred  to  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Raooia,  as  follows: 

.90.  IMSl 

A.  A.  8nu  Bbrb 

la-  the  ooum  of  tta  thlrty-fdiirth  smiQal  eonTcnUoii.  Just  con- 
ctadad.  tlie  American  AufeoowbUa  Aa»c1»tlon  adopted  a  bin  of 
flgbts  fiar  tb»  motorM  vtth  tba  avowed  object  or  mir^Tig  fnn 
of  the  antoBMiblle  vttb  ttaa  maximum  of  mXatj  and 
of  •oanomy.    Ita  provMana  taOtcm: 


A  Rftw  Boa  or 


aoamoawS  tot  tbe  iBowBairt  of 
modani  motor  traflc  with  ai^ety.    There  muat  be  muirtjile  leiie 

dMded.    Tlwy  muat  be 

and  BOitoU 

tnaHinea.  be  predleated  on  traflc 
rveya  riwold  point  dcA- 
to  whaea  naada  cdafe.    They  muat  embody  every  poaalble 
aaf e^  aM.    We  nuat  not  overtook  the  froaring  need  for  an  adfr> 

KU  ayitani  nt  aeeondaiy  roada  and  arterial  rontee  through  dttea. 
ry  State  tfioald  have  a  loog-cance  progimm  of  development,  and 
tfea  Mfliilalialliai  and  eeaduet  of  such  a  program  ahould  ba 
dtvofoed  entirely  from  poUtloa. 


ahould  be  deOnttely  related  to  a  road 
whldi.  In  turn,  la  baaed  iqpeo  a  lair  «haig»  to  all  the  bene- 
ftdartae  of  the  hl^way— the  community  in  general,  real  eeUte. 
eommerdal  trenaport,  the  Federal  Ooremment,  aa  well  aa  the 


the  highwaya  and  appropriate 


We  mnst  uph<dd  the  prfnelple  of  reciprocity  and  freedom  of 
travd  Cor  the  peaawngrr  car  amcmg  the  aeveral  Statee.  and  we 
dJaertmlnatnry  reftrtetloDs  at  State  borden. 


be  given  to  adequate  eanltatlon 
roadalde  development. 


and  foee  ahould  be  levied  only  by  the  State. 
No  aueh  tazee  or  feee  ahould  be  levied  by  the  Federal  Qovemmentk 
any  oounty.  or  municipality. 

VI 

The  sum  total  of  highway  requlrementa  muat  not  be  the  only 
meaeure  of  motar-vahleia  tavatton.  The  ratea  of  each  taxation 
muat  be  related  to  the  average  motonat'a  ability  to  pay. 

vn 
The  levenoea  from  apedal  motor  taxea  and  fleee  ahould   be 
applied  only  to  routee  of  general  uae.    There  ahould  be  general 

State  eoatrol  over  aU  «qyandlturea  of  revenuea  derived  from  spe- 
^1^  — _  . t~ 


moeor-vchkie  faea  and  taxaa  should 
be  dedicated  eaulualvety  to  highway  purpoeea.  There  should  be 
adof^ed  In  every  State  appropilata  proivMana  to  prevent  the 
dlvacBloa   of    motor-vehicle    revenuea    to    other    than    highway 


ahould  be 
•mi^rtty 


up  la 

~  of 


Oovemment  a  highway 
lala  and  rape 
hi  highway  aafety  work,  and 


Retirement  at  70 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  GIBSON 

OF  VKRMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  February  IS,  1937 


ABTICLE  FROU  TBS  WASHINGTON  STAB 


Iffr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  President,  in  tlie  Washington  Star  re- 
cently M>I>eared  a  very  Interesting  article  entitled  "Hundreds 
of  Worid  Leaders  Performed  Best  Work  Past  70."  I  ask 
unanimous  cmisent  that  the  article  may  be  printed  in  the 

RiCOBO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscou,  as  follows: 

{From  the  Washington  Star] 
Bmnnaos  or  Wc«u>  Lkadkils  PxaroRM  Bssr  Work  Past  70 — R»- 

TUBMSMT   AT   TSatSBBCOaC    AXS   TBN    VOB   400   NOTBD    MMK   WOVIM 
HaVB   PBOVB)   COSTLT  TO   CiVnjZATION 

The  wtarld  would  have  suffered  an  Irreparable  loas  had  aome  of 
ItB  great  men  been  forced  to  cease  work  at  70,  the  age  at  which 
President  Rooeevelt  would  like  to  have  Juatlces  retire,  according 
to  Dr.  W.  A.  Newman  Dorland.  noted  physician  and  author  of 
The  TMumph  of  Maturity,  published  In  1927  by  the  Bllnola  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare. 

The  loea  would  bare  been  felt  especially  In  the  fields  of  Jurla> 
prudence,  science,  and  art,  he  found  from  a  study  of  the  careera 
of  400  of  the  world's  most  distinguished  men. 

Savlgny,  the  great  German  Jurist,  sometimes  called  the  founder 
of  modem  Jurisprudence,  did  not  publish  his  famous  treatise  on 
Obligations  until  he  was  74.  Dr.  Dorland  pointed  out  In  his 
work,  a  copy  of  which  is  In  the  Library  of  Congress. 

"MAsna  w< 


GB  a  so 

The  average  age  of  man's  "master  work",  he  learned  from  hla 
eztenslTe  studies,  is  about  60.  Dividing  the  400  into  "workers" 
and  "thinkers",  he  found  the  best  work  of  the  "workers"  was  done 
at  47,  on  an  average,  while  that  of  the  "thinkers"  was  done  at  61 

Jurists  and  naturalists,  he  dlseoTered,  have  made  their  great- 
est  achievements  later  in  life  than  any  other  class  of  "thinkers." 
Their  average  age  for  "master  work"  was  found  to  be  68. 

Dr.  Dorland  said  he  was  prompted  to  study  "the  age  of  the 
acme  of  mental  activity"  by  "the  tendency,  then  visibly  increasing 
tn  this  cotmtry,  of  relegating  the  older  and  middle-aged  men  to 
the  oblivion  of  an  'innocuous  desuetude'  in  order  that  the  sup- 
posedly more  progressive  and  aggressive  young  men  might  be 
given  a  dear  track  In  the  rush  to  the  front." 

JUBI8T8  SBOUPB)  A8  THXNKXBS 

Among  the  "thinkers"  Dr.  Dorland  grouped,  in  addition  to  Jurists 
and  naturalists,  astronomers  and  mathematicians,  clergymen, 
dramatists,  historians,  novelists,  pc^tlcal  economists,  po^,  and 
Btateemen. 

The  "wM-kers"  Included  actors,  artlata,  chemists,  txpHcren,  Inven- 
tors, physicians,  and  warriors. 

Dr.  Dorland  s  researches  revealed  that  35  percent  of  the  "great 
men"  ceased  their  "mental  activity"  between  the  years  of  flO  and 
TO:  22  >4  percent  between  70  and  80;  20%  peroent  between  60  and 
eO;  10^  percent  between  40  and  60;  6  percent  between  80  and  90; 
and  4  percent  between  90  and  40. 

Seventy-eight  and  one-fourth  percent  of  the  men  "closed  their 
me  work"  between  the  ages  of  60  and  80.  and  86  percent  after  the 
flftteth  year. 

•While  In  the  vast  majority  ot  cases",  he  wrote,  "declining  physi- 
cal and  mental  ability  progressed  'pari  passu'  to  the  cessation  of 
ate,  there  loom  amid  the  general  wreck  of  the  bodily  and  cerebral 
powers  some  striking  Instances  of  remarkable  mental  vitality  and 
Timity.  standing  out,  like  beacon  lights  of  hope,  far  )>eyond  the 
period  of  normal  decay. 

cma  oLD-AGB  acKiBVBsnm 

"These  mental  heroes  eounterfoalance  the  achievements  of  the 
ymmg.  If  not  to  nimibers  truly  In  productive  value  and  Influence 
iqxm  the  culture  and  welfare  of  the  race.  No  greater  hMmlratlon 
eaa  be  found  te  all  the  reeoMs  of  the  Ufa  work  than  In  a  review 
of  these  aehlevements  of  okl  age. 

"Thus  Bockh.  the  'baby*  member  of  the  group,  at  70  published 
oae  of  ttie  greatest  of  his  works.  'Bur  Oesehlchte  der  Mondeyden 


^ 


J.  Fleipont  Motgan  (the  elder) 
the 


the  old  doctor  oT  WUI 


tlaas  the  world  ever  produoed.  in  1907.  when  70  yeeis  old.  brake 
the  financial  panic  by  raising  MO.000,000  In  40  hoon^  and  thateby 
made  his  name  one  to  oonjun  with  in  every  mooay  ^^Tttai 

"At  the  same  tlma.  Weir  Mltchel  pubUahed  The  AdventuNa  at 
Francois,  and  subsequently  vnote  The  Red  Gl^.  ana  of  hit 
works. 

"When  70.  Sir  John  Ttenlel,  Punch  cartoonist,  drew  bM  fi 
Dropping  the  Pilot. 

WTHT.TJI  VAMSCIBar'a  TEATB 

"Between  the  agea  of  70  and  83  Oommodore  VanderbQt  increased 
the  mileage  of  his  road  from  120  to  10.000.  and  added  about  100 
milliona  to  his  fortune. 

"Orote.  In  his  71st  year,  began  his  wortc  on  Aristotle.  At  thla 
time  he  writes:  "My  power  of  doing  work  la  sadly  dt^nirifhwl  aa 
to  quantity,  but  as  to  quality  I  am  sura  that  my  Intellect  is  aa 
good  as  it  ever  was.'  He  died  In  hla  77th  year,  leaving  Aristotle 
unfinished. 

"At  72  Handel.  t>llnd  tat  the  last  6  yean  of  Ills  life,  oonwoaed 
his  oratorio.  Ttlumph  of  Time  and  Truth,  and  died  at  74.  work- 
ing until  the  last.  Eight  days  before  his  death  he  played  the 
organ  at  a  performance  of  his  M«>^■^ft^ 

"At  the  same  age  Meyerbeer  produced  bJs  greatest  opera,  L'AfM- 
caine;  Samuel  Johnson  publlahed  the  best  of  his  works.  Lives  of 
the  Poets,  and  Llttre  completed  his  greatest  of  all  dlctionariea. 

vroaoswoBTH  livsd  to  so 

"Wordsworth  was  appointed  to  the  laureateahlp  at  TS  and  lived 
to  see  his  80th  birthday. 

"George  Buchanan,  the  stout  dd  Scotchman,  wrote  his  Da  Jure 
Regni.  in  defense  of  p<q>ular  rights,  at  73,  and  lived  4  years  longer. 

"Galileo  at  73  made  his  last  telescopic  dlaoovery — that  of  thft 
diurnal  and  monthly  Uteatlons  of  the  moon. 

"At  74  Kant  wrote  hla  Anthrop(dogy.  the  IfetiqihyBlcs  of  Kthlcs, 
and  the  Strife  of  the  Facultlea,  and  Thlera  helped  to  estabUah  the 
French  BepuUlo  and  became  President,  holdUig  the  oOloe  for  3 
yean.  Tintoretto  at  the  aame  age  painted  his  crowning  produe- 
ti<m.  the  vast  Paradise,  a  canvas  74  feet  by  30.  Verdi  at  74  pro- 
duced his  masteipleoe.  Othello,  whldi  Is  thought  to  be  an  «w>tn«m<y> 
advance  over  anything  he  had  yet  written,  and  In  his  eightieth 

J  ear  wrote  FalstafT.  which  was  as  brilliant  aa  Othello.  When  85 
e  wrote  his  Ave  Maria.  Laudl  alls  Vliglne.  Stabat  Mater,  and  Te 
Deum.  all  wonderfully  beanttfuL 

"Prince  Hohenlohe  at  75  ^•«^"«*  Chancellor  of  the  German 
Empire. 

"Holmes  at  74  published  his  medical  essays  and  Pagea  From  an 
Old  Voliune  of  Life,  at  75  vrrote  his  essay  tm  Bnexsou,  at  76  pub- 
lished A  Mental  Antipathy  and  The  New  Portfolio,  at  78  wrote 
Cur  Himdred  Days  In  Europe,  and  at  79  published  Over  the  Tea- 
cups, dying  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  88. 

"Longfellow  at  75  wrote  his  imposing  meditation,  Hermes  Trls- 
megtstiis  and  the  beautiful  Bells  of  San  Bias.  At  the  same  age 
Isaac  dlsraell  published  his  Amenities  of  Literature,  a  three- 
volume  work,  and  that  notwithstanding  total  blindness  for  3  yean 
piecedlng. 

"At  75  Henry  Clay  was  still  a  leader  In  the  land.  Hallam  pub- 
lished his  Literary  Essays  and  Characten.  Mettemlch  was  driven 
from  his  power.  Bismarck  was  fCHxed  from  the  Chancellorship  by 
the  German  Emperor,  Crispi  assimxed  the  Premiership  of  Italy, 
and  Allen  O.  Thurman  was  nominated  for  the  Vice  Pr^idency  of 
the  United  States. 

"Hugo  at  75  wrote  History  of  a  Crime,  at  77  publUbed  Le  Pape. 
at  78  L'Ane,  at  79  Les  Quatre  Vents  de  ll^rtt,  and  at  80  Tor- 
quemada. 

Bvnro  WAS  wbitino  at  vs 

"Lamartlne  at  78  wrote  a  novel,  FIot  d'Allza.  Washington  Irving 
lived  to  be  76  and  wrote  his  Life  of  Washington  in  his  last  yean. 
Peruglno  at  70  painted  the  walls  of  the  Church  of  CasteUo  dl 
Fontignano,  and  Humbcddt  postponed  until  his  seventy-sixth  year 
the  beginning  of  the  crowning  task  of  his  life,  the  preparation  of 
the  Kosmos,  which  he  successfully  completed  in  his  ninetieth  year. 
Biot  at  77  prepared  an  enlarged  edition  of  his  Physical  Astronomy, 
uhich  he  ctmipleted  at  83,  living  5  yean  longer. 

"Jacob  Grimm  died  at  78.  working  to  his  last;  and  L^ilacv. 
dying  at  the  same  age.  said  vrith  his  last  breath:  'What  we  know 
is  nothing;  what  we  do  not  know  Is  Immense.*  Lamarck  at  78 
completed  his  greatest  aoologlcal  wt»k.  The  Natural  History  of 
Invertebretes,  and  lived  untU  85  yean  of  age. 

"Field  Marshal  Paul  von  Hindenburg  at  79  assumed  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Gennan  Republic  and  directed  it  safely  between 
monarchy  and  communism;  Georges  Clemenceau.  the  doctor- 
statesman.  In  1918.  when  78,  was  Premier  of  France  and  one  of 
the  'big  four*  who  dictated  the  peace  terms  to  Germany  at  the 
close  of  the  Wotid  War;  Sir  James  Murray  edited  the  Bi^lish 
dictionary  untU  his  death,  at  78;  and  WhlUler,  at  the  same  age. 
published  Poems  of  Natiire  and  St.  Oregoiy's  Guest. 

BBTAMT    ACTXVB    TO    S4 

"WUllam  Cullen  Bryant,  when  75.  publlahed  his  Letten  From 
Spain  and  Other  Oountrlea  and  Letten  Fkom  the  Bast;  when  77 
he  published  his  brilliant  transUtlons  of  the  niad  and  the 
Odyssey:  at  79  a  volttne  of  Oratlooa  and  Addresses:  and 
eetlve  imtu  his  death  from  heat  exhaTWttfwi  wh«i  84  yean  old. 


77.    When 
Aaoiando 


wrota  with  wnrttmlnlshed  vigor  OBttl  hta  death  at 
ha  pfttbUahed  Parleylngs  With  Oerteln  I^opla.  and 
ihortly  before  the  dose  of  his  Ufa.     Joseph 


Jefferson,  the  iMloved  Amwlran  comedian,  was  m  effective  In  all 
hla  rolea  when  75  aa  whan  at  the  height  of  his  phyaleal  powcv  " 

Ot.  Dorland  Ilated  the  following  Tltana  among  those  who  par^ 
formsd  great  adHevements  at  go  or  older:  Oato.  Flutareh.  Soo- 
ratea.  Amaold.  the  theologian:  Oladatooa.  four  tlmaa  Premier 
of  fcigland;  tha  artist  West;  Ooetha^  tha  oomposar;  Simonldas. 
the  poet:  Ran^  historian;  Prince  Blucher.  aohUer;  Buffon. 
Frendi  naturalist;  Palmerston.  Prime  Minister  of  BiMrlaiDd:  John 
Qulney  Adams.  Bbert  H.  Gary,  and  George  H.  Baker,  business 
and  financial  leaden;  Bancroft,  historian:  Peale,  painter;  Voltaire, 
philosopher;  Tennyson,  poet;  Newton,  phyalclst:  Spenoer.  nhlloao- 
pher;  rbtmama  Jefferson;  TWIeyrand.  French  stateonan:  Von 
Moitke.  German  warrior;  Jotxix  Wesley,  theologian;  *t*t^t>»imwtm,fM^ 
PMnter;  baak  Walton,  author  Pope  Leo  Trm-  and  chaanoey 
Dopew,  railroad  magnate. 

"With  aueh  achievements  of  the  truly  aged  oonlrontlnc  im" 

SrvP^^iS^."***^'  '^^'*  "o  bold  aa  to  attempt  to  asta  Umit 
to  the  TMsftilneai  of  any  manr*  ^^ 


Consrressioiial  Oratory 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  GIBBS  McADOO 

OF  CAUFOBNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
MonOay,  Ftbruary  15.  Ii37 


ABTXCLB  BT  BDWZN  O.  HTUt 


Mr.  McADOO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  permlnlon  to  have 
printed  in  the  Ruokd  an  article  pul>llsbed  in  the  Washington 
Times,  entitled  "CongressiODal  Oratory**,  written  by  Edwin 

c.  mn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcokd,  as  follows : 

inmn  the  Washington  Times] 

Tm  Human  Sms  or  tbs  Nswb 

By  Bdwln  O.  Hill 

OOMCaiSaiOMAL    (MUTOST 

There  are  a  lot  of  studious,  well-behaved  youiw  neweomen 
this  second  session  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress.  They  work 
harder  and  talk  less  than  many  of  the  old-timera,  and  that  la, 
of  course,  as  it  should  be.  But  connolsseiua  of  old-style  con- 
gressional oratory  will  find  things  pretty  dull.  In  tha  Senate  and 
House  compared  to  what  they  used  to  be. 

The  r^roaring  oreton  are  passing.  There  Is  a  whole  lot 
less  fireworks  around  Waahlngton  than  in  the  old  days.  One  of 
the  best  of  this  traditional  American  school  is  stai  on  the  Job 
He  Is  Senator  Hbnxt  Foumtaxm  Asmnurr.  of  Arlacma.  ma«t  melodi- 
ous and  courtly  of  Senatora.  and  the  most  Ohesterfleldian.  too, 
as  Vict<nlan  as  Spenoerian  penmanship  In  these  days  of  tha 
decUne  of  manncra. 

X  wish  he  and  Senator  Jaxopb  Hamxltow  Ucwn,  of  XUlnote.  would 
get  out  the  CowoaassioirAL  Raooao.  rehearae  a  day  or  two.  and 
put  on  again  that  Shakespearian  vrord  totnney  of  theln  which 
came  off  m  the  opening  session  of  this  Coi^ress.  Senator  Lews, 
as  the  worid  knows,  is  also  of  that  paasing  school  of  f  sstldloua 
dress  and  ornate  mannera.  Their  eloquent  enooxmter  had  to  do 
with  the  construction  of  a  certain  line  of  Shafceqware. 

AToa  Aanuasr 


Profoundly  informed  were  the  two  Senaton  as  thay 
m  eloquent  tierce  and  riposte  In  their  two-octava  rang*  of 
blng  oratory  In  which  each  was  trying  In  his  own  wsy  to 
the  Bard  of  Avon  with  tha  fata  of  the  BepuhUc. 

Senator  AaHtmsr  was  liom  In  Nevada  to  tha  plpli« 
sUver-tongued  Wlnnemnoca  ooyota  In  the  days  whan^w 
was  crossing  the  dessrt  from  Calif  omla  into 
cowboy  In  hla  youth.     Ha  attll  knowa  mriloas 
Little  Dan.  the  Wrangler,  and  The  Chlaholm  Trail. 

Ha  was.  of  course,  a  dqraty  sheriff,  later  a 
State  asssmblyman.   He  has  been  in  the  Senate  ainoa  Iglg. 

Be  leamad  hla  letten  from  branding  Iransi  and  tlw 
thing  is  that  he  learned  them  better  than  many 
a  aoore  of  yean  of  fancy  ■^'^fng  behind  tlM 
flawlaai^  and  ha  Is  rsady  and  apt  In  dnwtng  on  hto 
by  yaa  ag  wide  raartlng  in  tha  law  and  tha   ' 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


^__^ „  u  iwrty 

«ttk  kta  gloaTifnt~nnlatilf-  •ueli  ••  this  mm  alKmt _^  

^TterSrvm^  tMlta  the  <IMuit  gny  hills,  tha  p«rl  gnr 
ta^M.^  Siii^i[tnnrt«BeBt  annw  In  the  aKhlav  hefti *~ 

IB  mfrtatf  gttBlB  o(  llchta  aDd  eaiatm: 

With  hto  right  tanttm  athwmrt  bis 

mto  dtaeouan  aboDt  ths  "Baroau.— 

"in  ooenlt  vam  which  g.ltifiiB  with  OpMHsa  Sya".  or  simoiuieM 
;  T  do  not  rise  to  chant  ay  jsmniads.^   _  ^^ 

His  te  the  longest  and  most  hapeatag  ftoefc  eaatma  the  m^ 
— .iu.«  and  adlnstabts  vooal  eords  In  Ojufiesa.  It  Oama'tmax^ 
tor  vhsther  he  is  talkliK  aboot  the  new  biM«s  across  the  Wta^ 
Gap  antjyo  or  the  Leagtie  of  Natlons-heTI^nk  It  toa  itoep^ 
pa»n.  ftuto  tt  up  to  a  potfttaot  skylark  pitch,  and  InTsat  it  with  a 

■•■?5S^.1SSJi2!?£!iator  wears  a  wide  taiaek  rthbon  on  his 
eyeglasses  with  which  he  likes  to  gesture.    He  hss  a  way  of  bowing 

«toe|dlyfroin  the  waist  on  the  aUghtsst  !»«««»«**»<»? '"^J"»^,5°^1S 
but  seemingly  Innate  and  Instinctive  courtesy  which  the  Old  West 

used  to  nurture.  .     , 

Don't  get  the  mistaken  Idea  that  he's  Just  a  dulcet-toned  word 
iteecnUon.  He  is  a  chairman  of  the  important  and  powerftu  Sen- 
uto  Judiciary  Oonmlttee.  and  beCors  this  ooMiittea  will  COTae  the 
WftoiM  prapoaala  by  whldi  Congressmen  wfU  seA  to  enlarge  their 
authority  against  the  recent  devastating  decisions  of  the  Supreme 

He  is  ^ae^  htformed  on  the  Oonatttutioa  and  ouusUtutlonal 
law*  and  while  he  is  known  as  a  man  ot  liberal  tendencies,  there 
no   indications   that   he   wm   aid   in   furthering   ezl^emlst 


Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OP  trrAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Vondsf.  February  15. 1937 


VTATBISNT  PREPARED  BT  PROP.  JAMES  T.  SHOTWELL.  OP 
^yHiyFin»TA  UNIVBtanT,  and  FttOr.  QOINCT  WIUORT.  OP 
THS  UmVBIBIXT  OP  CHXCAOO 


Ut.  THOMAS  of  Xnah.  Ifr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  Inserted  in  the  Anpendiz  of  tbe  Rscoas  a 
f/ff^tfmtm^  coDoerning  neutrality.  This  statement  is  <tf  in- 
terest to  the  general  irablle,  and  ni  worth  as  well  as  of 
information  to  the  Senate  as  lepresenting  the  opinion  of 
a  large  group  of  our  American  citiaenxy. 

This  statement  was  drafted  by  Prof.  Jahies  T.  Siotwell, 
of  ODlmnbia  Untversity,  and  Prof.  Qoincy  Wri^t,  <tf  the 
imiyerslty  of  Chicago.  Tlie  statement  has  become  accepted 
as  the  official  pronouncement  of  the  League  of  Nations 
AworiatloTO  oo  Neutrality. 

None  of  ttie  jtrtnt  restdutions  before  the  Sornte  at  the 
ivesent  time  covers  all  of  the  Ideas  expressed  In  the  state- 
ment. 

Time  being  no  ohjeetian.  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Rscoto^  as  follows: 

A  OMMnvcnn  Mkonaurr  Poucr 

Tha  pao|ile  at  the  Dbltod  States  are  today  wfiting  tha  heat 
paUcy  to  toep  this  country  from  toeomtng  laiolved  m  war.  They 
Siaaa  to  And  Msuranea  at  peace  In  a  aeattaUty  law.  Tb«  debates 
BOW  fdDf  on  show  that  advocates  at  all  the  -various  types  of  neu- 
trality legislation  agiea  ttiat  In  the  srvant  ct  the  oottateak  oC  a 
WW  aome  Uaittatloa  on  ersdlts  and  Inde.  partteolaily  In  anns. 
«inwBiTT|itlnn  and  *««»p»*"«— «*«  at  war.  la  aeccHvy  If  wa  an  to 
-..»«■  ..-H  invoteed  m  war.   The  pcait  dtvergsnoa  at  oplnlnn 

fta  the  iiwiii  to  two  quest icos: 

(1)  With  whoa  AaU  we  caaaa  to  trade  In  the  event  at  wart 

tea  wa  Mlopt  a  polley  eC  stopping  trade  with  an  bdUgeranta.  or 
ihan  we  make  It  pganBrta  ftw  the  Prsaldant  to  dJacrtintnate  " 


and  the  victim  of 

only? 

(2)  What  materials.  In  addition  to  arma,  ammnnitfcm.  and  Un- 
timwHtrat^nrTttiv  be  embai^wdT  8haU  Oongrees  enact  a 
aetelte  Itat.  or  ChaU  the  President  have  dlaeretlon  to  add  tmw 

materials  and  other  commodities  as  circumstances  de^eJoPJ 

Oar  anawer  to  theee  questions  ImpUes  a  <^^**^*V*^ }S^ 
lation  which  13  hard  and  fast  (mandatory)  and  legislation  which 
Is  flexible  (discretionary). 

The  mandatory  type  of  neutrality  legislation  would  compel  the 
President,  aa  soon  as  a  war  brratei  out,  to  forbid  the  extension  of 
credits  to  all  belligerents  and  the  exportation  to  them  of  arms, 
ammunlUon,  and  Implemente  of  war,  as  weU  as  such  raw  mate- 
rials and  other  products  as  Congress  may  choose  to  Inclxide  In  the 
neutrality  act. 

The  essential  feature  of  dtecretlonary  legislation  Is  the  grant  of 
authortty  to  the  President  to  determine  the  aggressor  nation,  to 
anply  embargoes  against  that  nation  oiUy  and  to  extend  the  nst  or 
eoEmmodltles  to  be  embargoed  in  accordance  with  the  particular 
circumstances  of  a  given  crisis. 

There  Is.  of  course,  a  poeslbUlty  of  legislation  which  Is  partlaUy 
mandatory  and  partially  discretionary.  The  President  might  he 
given  power  to  discriminate  In  the  appUcatlon  of  the  emtau^. 
while  &e  law  Itself  spedfles  the  commodities  to  be  embargoed. 
Or  the  President  might  be  given  the  power  to  determtae  the  com- 
modities to  be  embargoed,  while  the  law  i^cifles  that  It  should 
apply  to  all  belligerents. 

WHT   WS  OPPOSX  MAKDATOBT   LBCXSLATIOM 

The  Lsi«Qe  of  Nations  Association  believes  that  neutraUty  legls- 
latkm  of  the  mandatory  type  has  serious  weaknesses  which  would 
make  It  not  only  ineflecUve  but  definitely  harmful  to  the  peace  of 
this  country.    These  weaknesses  are  as  foUowa: 

(1)  A  mandatory  neutrality  law  which  makes  no  dlstlnctlaa 
between  aggreascw  and  victim,  ignores  or  contradicts  existing  Amer- 
ican treaties  and  the  first  principles  of  American  diplomacy.  Wa 
ounelves  sponsored  the  Pact  of  Paris,  In  which  the  signatories 
"condann  lecourse  to  war."  We  have  clearly  shown  In  our  atti- 
tude toward  the  recent  Uanchurlan  and  Ethiopian  crises  that  we 
claim  the  right  to  penalize  those  who  violate  the  pact.  We  have 
refused  to  reoogniae  the  fruits  of  aggression  in  both  cases.  We 
are  also  a  party  to  the  Argentine  AnUwar  Treaty,  which  condemns 
wars  at  aggression.  Mandatory  embargo  leglslatlop,  contiary  to 
the  spirit  of  these  treaties.  Implies  the  strict  equal*  -y  of  aggressor 
tiXMi  Victim.  Although  we  definitely  condemned  •'-..oxirse  to  war, 
such  legislation  would  actually  encotirage  It  by  giving  assurance 
of  our  disinterestedness  to  a  potential  aggressor.  This  reversal  of 
our  declared  policy  can  only  result  In  confusion  and  an  outright 
hindrance  to  the  efforts  of  other  nations  to  insure  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes. 

(2)  Mandatory  legislation  which  spedfles  a  large  number  of 
conunodltles  In  addition  to  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of 
war  would  have  imneceMarlly  severe  consequezices  upon  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  United  States  In  case  of  fc»elgn  war.  In  a  war 
involving  the  major  commercial  nations  It  would  entail  cutting  off 
a  substantial  prc^xirtion  of  oiir  entire  foreign  trade.  Even  with 
Its  poat-depresslon  rediictions.  foreign  trade  Is  a  highly  important 
element  in  our  waf.irtnnJ  economy.  No  one  can  doubt  that  to  cut 
off  trade  would  result  In  a  very  serious  d^iresslon.  Not  only 
exporters  and  Importers  but  every  worker  and  consumer  In  tba 
country  woxild  suffer. 

It  Is  likely  that  as  a  result  of  the  restrictions  Imposed  iqxsn 
American  life  by  a  mandatory  embargo,  the  pressrire  for  its  re- 
moval would  become  so  great  as  to  push  aside  the  entire  neutral- 
ity policy.  Such  a  change  might  be  followed  by  our  entry  Into 
war  In  the  same  way  that  our  participation  in  the  War  of  ISia 
followed  the  repeal  (d  Jefferson's  embargo. 

(8)  Such  mandatory  legislation  would  also  have  serlotm  aoo- 
nomlc  effects  In  peacetime.  The  adverse  notice  which  It  would 
give  to  all  countries  who  may  become  involved  In  a  future  war 
might  Induce  a  shift  of  their  trade  in  time  of  peace  to  those  coun- 
tries ready  to  trade  with  them  in  time  of  war.  Thus  the  decrease 
of  American  foreign  trade  might  be  expected  to  begin  long  befora 
1^  war,  with  the  effect  of  depressing  our  industry  and  agriculture, 
^iMf  of  encouraging  an  exaggerated  economic  nationalism  in  aU 
Btatea.  The  result  of  mandatary  legislation  would,  therefore,  ba 
dlrectiy  opposed  to  the  objective*  of  our  present  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  program. 

(4)  The  expectation  that  war  can  be  avoided  through  mandatory 
nautzaUty  leglslaticxi  alone  ova-looks  the  factors  other  than  trade 
which  are  powerful  Influences  m^ing  for  entry  Into  war.  To  be 
taally  effective  In  keeping  us  out  of  war  an  Isolation  policy  mxist 
Xkot  CKily  onhargo  trade  and  loans  but  must  censor  all  forms  of 
oommunlcatioit— radio,  cable,  mall,  and  travel.  This  would  be  nec- 
essary to  keep  out  propaganda,  which  would  attempt  to  bring  us 
Into  the  war.  The  unrest  and  suffering  caused  by  economic  depraa- 
don  would  provide  fertile  soil  for  such  propaganda. 

WHT  W>  rAVOB  OXSCBBTIOWABT  URXBLATZON 

Dlacretlcnary  neutrality  legtelatton  stands  In  sharp  contrast  to 
the  mandatory  type  In  that  it  embodlea  a  positive  approach  to  the 
problem  cf  world  peace.    It  would  ba  praf erable  for  the  foUowtng 
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(1)  Discretionary  legislation  wov.ld  be  strictly  In  keeping  with 
the  principles  to  which  we  have  explicitly  committed  oiirsdves  in 
the  Pact  of  ParU  and  the  Argentine  Antiwar  Treaty. 

(2)  Discretionary  legislation  would  tend  to  prevent  the  outbreak 
of  T:ar  by  announcing  in  advance  that  the  United  States  will  dis- 
criminate against  the  state  which  has  been  foimd  to  be  the 
aggressor. 

(3)  Discretionary  legislation  would  tend  to  shorten  and  thus 
localize  the  conflict  by  exerting  a  decisive  Influence  in  favor  of  the 
victim  of  aggression.  Any  possible  shortening  of  a  war  already  in 
progress  Is  of  the  utmost  importance  If  only  to  reduce  the  period 
of  time  in  which  propaganda  would  be  able  to  operate  upon  public 
opinion  in  this  country. 

(4)  Discretionary  legislation  would  not  discourage  world  trade, 
except  the  trade  with  an  aggressor.  Thus  the  depressing  effects  of 
a  war  upon  otir  economic  life  would  be  minimised  and  economic 
nationalism  in  time  of  peace  would  not  be  encouraged. 

(5)  Discretionary  legislation  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
President  to  perform  his  constitutional  duty  of  conducting  our  for- 
eign relations,  a  duty  which  has  been  recently  reaffirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Chaco  Embargo  case,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
carry  out  our  national  policy  of  avoiding  and  preventing  war.  This 
he  cannot  do  without  the  power  to  adjust  embargoes  to  the  circum- 
stances which  may  arise  In  a  particxilar  International  crisis.  The 
power  to  declare  war  will,  of  course,  remain  In  the  hands  of 
Congress. 

A  COMSTBTTCnVX  POLICT  FOK  THK  UNX'i'U)  STATES 

Since  a  constructive  approach  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  Is  the 
only  effective  way  of  keeping  the  United  States  out  of  war,  the 
League  of  Nations  Association  suggests  that  the  following  proce- 
dure be  adopted  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  In  the 
event  of  a  serious  international  crisis: 

(1)  As  soon  as  the  crisis  arises  the  United  States  should  consult 
with  the  other  signatories  of  the  Pact  of  Paris  or  of  the  Argentine 
Antiwar  Treaty  to  seek  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  problems  which 
have  given  rise  to  the  crisis. 

(2)  While  this  consultation  Is  In  progress  the  United  States  and 
all  other  parties  to  the  consultation  should  restrict  loans  and  trade 
with  both  States  Involved  in  the  controversy  in  OTder  to  discourage 
war  preparations.  The  trade  embargo  should  extend  to  arms,  am- 
munition, Implements  of  war,  and  such  other  war  materials  as  may 
be  determined  upon  In  the  particular  circumstances. 

(3)  If  the  consultation  results  In  an  agreement,  the  crisis  Is  over. 
If  It  does  not,  and  hostUltles  begin,  the  consulting  states  should  at 
once  propose  an  armistice. 

(4)  If  neither  State  accepts  the  armistice,  botii  should  be  de- 
clared aggressors,  and  the  restrictions  upon  loans  and  trade  should 
be  continued  against  both. 

( 5 )  If  one  of  the  States  accepts  the  armistice  and  the  other  does 
not.  the  latter  should  be  declared  the  aggrestor.  The  consulting 
States  ehould  then  raise  the  embargo  In  behalf  of  that  State  which 
accepts  the  armistice.  The  original  embargo  should  remain  In 
effect  only  against  the  aggressor  State.  New  commodities  might 
be  added  to  the  embargoed  list  as  circumstances  require. 

The  argument  that  this  policy  would  mean  taking  sides  In  a 
war  Is  true  only  to  the  extent  that  we  take  the  side  of  law  and 
order.  The  statement  that  a  belligerent  against  whom  we  might 
discriminate  would  take  this  as  a  pretext  for  war  against  xis  is  not 
realistic  thinking,  because  no  belligerent  declares  war  against  ad- 
dlticnal  countries  imless  by  so  doing  something  Is  to  be  gained. 
It  would  obviously  be  a  foolish  adventiu*  for  any  belligerent  power 
engaged  in  the  hazards  of  war  to  add  the  United  States  to  its 
enemies.  

In  any  case,  our  action  In  discriminating  against  the  aggressor 
would  be  undertaken  only  in  consultation  with  other  signatories 
of  the  Pact  of  Paris.  Consequently,  we  would  always  be  aasod- 
ated  with  a  majority  of  these  signatories.  By  contrast,  mandatory 
legislation  which  prevents  discrimination  against  the  aggressor 
might  precipitate  war  with  all  nations  collaborating  against  the 
aggressor,  since  we  would  be  directly  opposing  their  effcvta. 
Finally,  ovtr  risk  could  not  entail  much  danger  becaiise  of  our 
strategic  geographical  position. 

AUENDMXKTS  FOB  THX  NEUTBAUTT  ACT  OF  1S3S 

In  order  to  make  the  foregoing  procedure  poiwible.  the  neu- 
trality act  of  the  United  States  should  be  amended  to  lncl«ids 
these  points: 

(1)  To  authorize  the  President  to  add  materials  useful  for  mili- 
tary purposes  to  the  list  of  articles  which  may  be  embargoed. 
(The  present  act  covers  only  "arms,  munitions,  and  Implements 
of  war",  ftnrt  %i\i*  phrase  has  been  given  a  very  limited  construc- 
tion) ; 

(2)  To  authorize  the  President  to  participate  with  other  SUtes 
In  a  policy  of  imposing  an  embargo  whenever  a  consultaticm  Is 
summoned  under  the  treaties  to  prevent  war; 

(3)  To  authorize  the  PrefUdent.  after  consultation  with  othar 
States,  to  raise  the  embargoes  in  behalf  of  the  victim  of  aggres- 
sion; 

(4)  To  remove  that  section  In  the  present  act  which  provldaa 
special  treatment  for  other  American  States  In  case  they  become 
Involved  in  war.  (This  provision  has  the  effect  of  placing  a  spe^ 
clal  penalty  upon  American  States  If  they  cooperate  with  tha 
League  of  Nations  in  preventing  or  stopping  war.) 


Reorganizatioii  of  the  Federal  Judiciar]^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  Februtiry  15. 1927 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BT  HON.  HOMER  8.  CUMMINGS,  ATTORNEY 
GENERAL  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES,  ON  FEBRUARY  14.  1837 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  very  able  address  delivered 
last  evening  by  Hon,  Homer  S.  Cummings,  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  on  the  subject  of  the  reorganization 
of  the  Federal  Judiciary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord,  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentiemen.  only  8  short  days  have  passed  since  the 
President  sent  to  the  Coagtes*  recommendations  for  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Federal  judiciary.  Yet  in  that  brief  time  unfriendly 
voices  have  filled  the  air  with  lamentations  and  have  vexed  our 
ears  with  an  Insensate  clamor  calcxilated  to  divert  attention  from 
the  merits  of  his  proporal.  Let  us,  therefore,  disregard  for  a 
moment  these  Irrelevancles  and  direct  our  attention  to  a  dispas- 
sionate consideration  of  the  reasons  for  the  action  taken  by  the 
President  and  the  remedy  he  suggests. 

From  the  begmnlng  of  President  Roosevelt's  first  administration 
I  have  been  in  intimate  contact  with  him  with  reference  to  way* 
and  means  of  improving  the  administration  of  justice.  Literally 
thousands  of  proposals  have  been  considered.  In  addition  the 
critical  literature  of  the  law  has  been  searched  and  the  lesaons  of 
experience  have  been  canvassed.  Out  of  it  have  come  certain 
weU-deflned  conclusions. 

First.  In  our  Federal  courts  the  law's  delays  have  been  Intolerable. 
Multitudes  of  cases  have  been  pending  from  6  to  10  years. 

Rather  than  resort  to  the  courts,  many  persons  submit  to  sets 
of  Injustice.  Inability  to  secure  a  prompt  judicial  adjudication 
leads  to  Improvident  and  unjust  settlements.  Moreover,  the  tlma 
factor  is  an  open  Invitation  to  those  who  are  dispoeed  to  Institute 
imwarranted  Utigation  or  Interpose  unfounded  defenses  In  the  hope 
of  forcing  an  adjustment  which  could  not  be  secured  upon  the 
merits. 

Furthermore,  the  small-business  man  or  the  litigant  of  limited 
means  lab<Hs  tmder  a  grave  and  constanUy  increasing  disadvantage 
because  of  this  inability  to  pay  the  price  of  justice.  I  do  not  strasi 
these  matters  further,  becaiise  the  congestion  in  our  courts  1b  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge. 

Second.  Oosely  allied  with  this  problem  fts  the  situation  created 
by  the  ocmtinuance  in  office  of  aged  or  infirm  judges. 

For  80  years  Congreas  refused  to  grant  pensions  to  sa<^  judges. 
Unless  a  judge  was  a  man  of  independent  means  there  was  no 
alternative  open  to  him  except  to  retain  his  position  to  the  very 
last.  When  m  1888  a  pension  syston  was  provided,  the  new  legis- 
lation was  not  effective  In  Inducing  retirement.  The  tradition  of 
aged  judgea  had  become  fixed,  and  the  Infirm  judge  was  often 
imable  to  perceive  his  own  mental  cr  lAyslcal  decrepitude.  Indeed, 
this  result  had  been  foreseen  in  the  debates  in  Oongress  at  that 
time.  To  meet  the  situation  the  House  of  Reprcaentativaa  had 
passed  a  measure  requiring  the  appointment  of  an  additional 
judge  to  any  court  where  a  judge  of  retirement  age  declined  to  leava 
the  bench.    However,  the  profMsal  failed  In  the  Senate. 

With  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  centmr  similar  proposals  ware 
brought  forward.  The  Justices  of  the  Btqveme  Court,  bowevar, 
protested  and  the  project  was  abandoned.  When  WllUam  Howard 
Taft.  a  ffxmer  Federal  judge,  left  the  Prertdency.  he  pubUabed  his 
views.  "There  Is  no  doubt",  he  said,  "that  there  are  Judgaa  at  10 
who  have  ripe  judpncnts.  active  minds,  and  mtidb  physical  yigor, 
and  that  they  are  able  to  perform  their  jtidldal  duties  In  a  vary 
satisfactory  way.  Yet  In  a  majority  of  cases  when  men  come  to  ba 
70.  they  have  lost  vigor,  their  minds  are  not  as  active,  their  sensea 
not  as  acute,  and  their  willingness  to  vmdertake  great  labor  is  not 
8o  great  as  in  younger  men.  and  as  we  ought  to  have  In  judges  who 
are  to  perform  the  enormous  task  which  falls  to  the  lot  of 
Supreme  Court  Justices." 

In  1913  Attorney  General  McReyndlds  (now  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court),  in  his  annual  report  for  the  Department  of 
Justice,  ui^ed  that  the  Congress  adopt  a  similar  measure.  Some 
judges,  he  argued,  "have  remained  upon  the  bench  long  beyond 
the  time  when  they  were  capable  of  adequately  discharging  their 
duties,  and  in  consequence  the  administration  of  justice  has  suf- 
f««d.  •  *  *  I  suggest  an  act  providing  when  any  judge  of  a 
Federal  court  below  the  Supreme  Court  fails  to  avail  himself  of 
the  privflsge  of  retiring  now  granted  by  law.  that  the  Presideiit 
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be  reoulxed.  with  tlie  adTlce  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  •PPoln* 
2o«SSlSgr5!S1h«U  preside  over  the  affairs  of  the  court  and 
SS?weSdSi»  oter  theloWer  one.  This  wlU  Insm*  at  aU  tim» 
STn^Scerf  a  Judge  auftclently  active  to  discharge  promptly 
SdSSSSely  theses  of  the  wnrt."  In  1«14  1915.  and  1916 
AjttornCT  OenCTal  Gregory  renewed  this  recommendaUon.  SoUcl- 
tgrSSaSf^W^tirls  aided  In  drafting  leglaUtion  to  carry 

""toSidTrflStowlng  this  advice,  bowerer.  the  Oongn«  In  WW 
pgiSdV  Seasure^vldlng  that  the  President  •^y"  appoint 
SStlonal^«t  and  circuit  Jodgca.  but  «ily  upon  a  fln<Ux« 
o^  ti>4rineumbent  ludfls  over  70  "Is  unable  to  discharge  efll- 
SSu^tll^nSi  Shi  Soce  by  re.«m  ci  "Vftal<^  physical 
SSSLtT  ofpennanent  charact«."  This  legUlaUon  faUed  ^  its 
JiSSi.  taKiiia  it  «M  IndfeflnlU  and  lmpo»ihto  of  practical 

"SrSSitlsfactory  soluUon  of  1919  had  beenendorsed  by  for- 
mi^jiS^  caiarlei  Bvans  Hughes,  but  ^  .^^J'^^J^l,^ 
JSSbirobservatlon:  "Some  Judges."  be  said.  In  part,  "have  stayed 
STtoBg  ontta  bench.  •  •  •  It  Is  extraordinary  Jiow  rduc- 
St^Sd  JoS«  •»  to  retire  and  to  give  up  th«^^««u|rtomed 
w«  «B«a  j«»«    ^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^  impartanoe  In  the   Supreme 

Oowt  of  avoldli*  tbTitek  of  having  Judges  who  are  ui^^p- 
artvto  do  thelrwork.  and  yet  Insist  on  remaining  on  the  brach. 
S  tooT  TOt  to  permit  chaiies  to  be  taken,  and  any  age  selected 
i^bf«mS»h^bItrary  as  the  tta-  of  tha  falling  In  mental 

power  diflere  widely."  

DHDlte  this  long  history  of  effort  to  obtain  some  measure  of 
tmS!we  are  nowtold  in  certain  interested  <I^J«' tt»V2L^ 
BO  xeUtlon  to  congesUon  in  the  courts.  The  verdict  et  expertraoe 
Sad  ttlTte-Smony  of  those  eminently  qnalifled  to  speak  from 
•etoal  «rvloe  on  the  bench  are  ignored.  ^^ 

<IHitrH  Atta<to  iqion  the  constitutlonallty  of  measures  enacteo 
to  the  Ooosress  have  burdened  the  courts.  The  powers  of  gov- 
ehunent  an  suspended  by  the  automatic  Issuance  of  injunrtl^ 
commanding  offlcere  and  agenta  to  oease  enforcing  the  laws  of  tte 
UnS^^Ui^  untU  the  w«ary  round  of  lltlgaUon  has  run  Its 
course. 

In  the  unovtaln  condltton  of  oar  eenstltutlonal  law  It  Is  not 
dUBeult  for  the  skillful  to  devise  plausible  arguments  and  to  ralaa 
^t^>>pu»^  objections  to  almost  any  form  of  legislation  that  may  be 
proposed.  O^UJaaes  drastic  Injunctive  remedies  are  ai^Ued  wlth- 
mit  notice  to  the  Government  or  without  opportunity  upon  the 
psA  of  Its  rqirasentatlves  to  be  heard  In  defense  of  the  law  m.  the 
land. 

piourth.  It  the  Oonstitution  U  to  remain  a  living  document  and 
the  law  U  to  serve  the  needs  of  a  vital  and  growing  nation,  it  is 
iifntlsl  that  new  blood  be  Infused  into  our  Judiciary. 

The  Oonstitutloo  Is  not  a  legal  code.  In  the  words  of  the  great 
Chief  Justice  tft*-***",  tt  was  "intended  to  endure  for  ages  to 
come  and.  oOTsequcntly,  to  be  adapted  to  the  various  crises  <rf 
biunan  affairs."  JusUce  Story  likewise  pointed  out  long  ago  that 
•ni>B  OonrtitttUon  inevitably  deals  in  gentfal  language.  •  •  • 
Heaoe  Its  powen  are  expressed  in  general  terms,  leaving  to  the 
LMlBlatnre.  from  time  to  time,  to  adq;>t  its  own  means  to  eflectu- 
•tekKitlmate  objects  and  to  mold  and  model  the  ezerdae  of  its 
pow^as  lU  own  wisdom  and  the  pubUo  Interests  should  require." 
In  short,  the  Constitution  is  not  a  dam  erected  to  check  the 
flow  of  the  Ufa  of  our  people.  It  Is  a  cbanztel  through  which 
that  life  flowa.  directing,  guiding.  farlHtatlng  It.  but  at  no  point 
siBdeavoring  to  stop  it.  That  the  freedom  of  our  people  to  direct 
tii^  own  destiny  has  been  hankered,  especially  of  late,  by  Judl- 
etal  action  Is  aoareaty  open  to  debate.  These  llmltatkms  upon 
■  esslnnal  poww  have  brought  Into  challenge  a  wide  range  of 
pr^eett  and  nMasnres  overwhelmingly  approved  by  our  people. 

Tb  eonfese  that  our  liMtltatkms  are  not  capable  of  serving  oar 
mtoOa  implies  an  admission  we  lAiaald  be  rehactant  to  make. 
QaestlonB  of  vMt  signifkaakee  are  moving  to  their  aolntloa.  The 
ptSkuum  of  America  ere  tnalsfeent.  W*  are  a  NatUm.  Our  peo- 
Se  ^**»*  as  a  Hatkm.  Tliey  act  upon  a  Nation-wide  front.  In- 
S^try  has  lai«  slnoe  wpnmA  Its  arms  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
a  rtSie  Olalir  rwlsim  Tirpintl  the  sses.  Labor  marches  on  the 
mSTgnNiad  of  a  eonttnent.  It  Is  Mle  to  say  that  agrlcuU^ 
is  a  knU  BBatter.  er  a  qoertloa  for  the  fermare  alone.  They 
know  that  nature  has  decreed  it  otherwise.  The  winds  and  the 
««at  aad  tbe  drought  and  the  floods  do  not  heed  SUte  Unes. 
Tkev  have  onmletakable  turjedtctUms  of  their  own.  I  trust  tt 
ian  mA  be  ijsrmnrt  mtteUrr^  tt  I  borrow  the  qaamt  phrase  of 
Mr  rMttcB  nmmns  and  sugcest  that  some  of  our  Judgee  "need 

Mtaeatlon  in  the  otovlow."  

The  lodlelary  Is  bot  a  eoordtnate  branch  of  the  Government. 
It  is  estttted  to  no  higher  position  than  either  the  Iisglalaturs 
or  the  Xeecuttve.  _ 

The  President  recognised  this  situation  in  his  first  message  to 
the  new  Congreea.  deUvered  on  the  eth  of  January,  when  he 
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*inth  a  better  ondentaadlng  of  our  puiposcs  and  a  mere  tntd- 
ttaeat  recognition  of  oar  needs  as  a  Nation,  it  is  not  to  be 
wraned  that  there  wm  be  proUmged  failure  to  brtog  leglrtattve 
«tmi  tadlelal  action  Into  closer  harmony.  Heans  must  be  foond 
to  adnt  our  legal  forms  and  our  Judicial  interpretation  to  the 
Actual  present  national  needs  aC  tba  lariMt  procrtaatv*  democracy 
In  the  modem  worUL** 


In  his  message  of  February  5  the  President  clearly  *nd  foroe- 
ftS^SnSi^hls  consld-^  and  deliberate  '^^^^^a?^*^*^^^ 
^iem  complexities",  he  said  to  the  Congress  "call  sJk,  for  a 
constant  infuiion  of  new  blood  in  the  courts.  JV*'„«»*  "Jf,/tf„S 
S^ecutive  funcuons  of  the  Government  ^<».^  P^^^^^I 
nesB.  •  •  •  Life  tenure  of  Jxidges.  assured  by  the  ConsUtu- 
SSS"  was  design^  to  place  the  courts  beyond  temptations  or 
^uen^  which  might  impair  their  Judgments;  It  was  not  in- 
£nd^^  create  Tlutlc  Judiciary.  A  constant  and  systematic 
iSSfSn^  yo^er  lSSk%ill  vlt^ze  the  courts  and  bett^^equg 
SSn  to  recom^  and  apply  the  essential  concepts  of  Justice  in 
STS^t^S  needs  and  the  facts  of  an  ev^;^ihanging  world  • 

^^  four  outstanding  defects  of  o,^,  J^^fi^^STSS 
and  congestion  In  the  courts,  aged  and  Infirm  Judges,  the  chaos 
SitSl^^onfllctlng  decisions  and  the  «ckless  "f  .^.  ^e  ^: 
JuSSve  power,  andthe  need  for  new  blood  i»i,^«  J"*^^^! 
d^t  with  by  the  President  In  hU  message  of  the  6th  of  Peb- 
?SS  to  Which  he  submits  a  simple,  well-rounded.  ~mpre- 
SS^e   and^kable  system  which  covers  all  these  points  and 

meets  all  these  needs.  ^    .^^.j  „4*v.  vi.  «J. 

The  proposed  bill  which  the  President  submitted  ^^^J^a.  ««" 
ommendaUons  provides  in  substance  that  whenever  ^.J^^^^"^ 
fSTto  resign  or  retire  at  the  age  of  70.  another  Judge  shall  be 
iSpolntedto  share  In  the  work  of  the  court.  In  no  event  how- 
eV^uTmore  than  60  additional  Judges  to  »«  »PP°^,V^  ..S 
Supreme  Court  is  not  to  exceed  15  in  number,  and  there  are  limi- 
tations on  the  size  of  any  one  of  the  lower  Federal  courts. 

It^Lo  provides  for  a  flexible  system  for  the  temporary  transfer 
of  Judges  to  pressure  areas,  under  the  direction  of   the   Chief 

ThTpresldent  further  recommended  the  adoption  <rf  a  proposal 
now  pending  in  Congress  to  extend  to  the  Justices  of  the  Suprwne 
CourtUie  retirement  prlvUeges  long  ago  made  available  to  othet 
SS«1  JwtoeT  He  alio  reSmmended  that  the  Congress  provide 
that  no  division.  Injunction.  Judgment,  or  decree  on  any  con- 
satutional  question  be  promulgated  by  any  Fedetal  court  without 
previous  and  ample  notice  to  the  Attorney  General  «^djm  op- 
portunity for  the  United  States  to  present  evldaaoe  and  be  heart 
tobehaU  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  ««>«  .•ttack.  He 
further  recommended  that  in  cases  in  which  any  dl^K^  court 
detmnlnes  a  question  of  constitutionality  there  shaU  be  a  direct 
aad  immediate  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  that  su^  casM 
shall  take  precedence  over  all  other  matters  pending  In  that  Court. 
This  Is  the  sum  and  substance  of  what  the  President  proposes. 
This  is  the  so-caUed  attack  upon  our  Judicial  institutions. 

Despite  the  manifest  need  of  these  reforms.  de^>lte  the  com- 
prehensive and  reasonable  nature  of  these  proposals,  despite  the 
long  history  which  brought  them  forth.  deq;>ite  the  eminent 
Judges  and  statesmen  who  have  either  expressed  views  or  actu- 
sUy  proposed  measures  of  substantlaUy  the  same  character,  «ie 
President  is  now  the  storm  center  of  a  virulent  attack.  The 
technique  of  the  last  political  campaign  has  been  revived.  We  are 
aolemnly  assured  that  the  courts  are  to  be  made  mere  appendages 
to  the  Executive  Offlce.  that  the  Judges  to  be  appointed  can- 
not be  trusted  to  support  the  Constitution,  and  that  the  trag- 
edies of  despotism  await  only  the  adoption  of  the  President's 
recommendations. 

Yet  no  serious  objection  has  been  made  to  any  one  of  the 
purposes  or  to  any  part  of  the  plan,  except  Its  application  to 
certain  members  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Why  the  Supreme  Court 
Blxnild  be  granted  a  special  exemption  from  the  plan  no  one  has 
been  able  to  explain.  If  there  were  no  Judges  on  that  Court 
of  retirement  age,  there  would  be  no  substantial  objection  from 
any  responsible  quarter.  What,  then.  Is  the  real  objection?  It  la 
simply  this:  Those  who  vrtsh  to  preserve  the  status  quo  want  to 
retain  on  the  bench  Judges  who  may  be  relied  upon  to  veto  pro- 
gressive measures. 

Opponents  of  this  measure  assert  that  It  is  Immoral.  The 
resson  they  charge  that  it  Is  immoral  Is  because  they  are  unable 
to  charge  that  It  Is  unconstitutional.  Whether  the  plan  is  lm« 
moral  or  not  must  be  tested  by  the  results  It  produces.  If  It  pro- 
duces a  whcdesome  result  In  a  perfectly  legal  way.  It  can  scarcely 
be  called  immoral. 

It  Is  true  that  tbe  President's  proposal  may  possibly  but  not 
necessarily  have  the  effect  of  Increasing  the  size  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  But  there  ts  nothing  new  in  that.  Jefferson.  Jackson,  Lln- 
ocrtn.  and  Grant,  together  with  the  Congresses  of  their  respective 
periods,  saw  no  objection  to  enlarging  the  Court. 

Apti"  It  Is  loosely  charged  that  the  present  proposal  is  a  bold 
sttempt  to  "pack"  the  Court.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  Bvery  Increase  In  the  membership  of  a  court  Is  open  to 
that  Charge,  azMl,  Indeed,  every  replacement  Is  subject  to  the  same 
objection.  Under  the  President's  proposal,  if  there  is  any  increase 
in  the  total  number  of  Judges.  It  will  be  due  entirely  to  the  fact 
that  Jtidges  now  of  retirement  age  elect  to  remain  on  the  bench. 
If  those  Judges  think  It  would  be  harmful  to  the  Court  to  Increase 
Its  membership,  they  can  avoid  that  result  by  retiring  upon  full 
pay. 

The  Constitution  Imposes  upon  all  Presidents  the  duty  of  ap- 
pointing ^deral  Judges,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  Upon  what  ground,  may  I  ask,  do  the  opponents  of 
the  President  Justify  the  daim  that  he  shaU  not  perform  the  duty 
that  all  other  Presidents  have  performed.  George  Washington 
^^xrinted  12  members  of  the  Supreme  Court,    Jackson  ^pointed 


five.  Lincoln  appointed  five.  Grant  appcdnted  four.  Harrison 
appointed  four.  Taft  appointed  five,  and  elevated  still  another 
to  be  Chief  Justice.  Harding  appointed  four  and  Hoover  ap- 
pointed three.    President  Roo«evelt  has  i4;)polnted  none  at  all. 

It  Is  assumed  and  sometimes  asserted  that  the  i^polntees  under 
the  present  recommendation  would  be  subservient  to  the  Executive. 
Recorded  experience  belles  that  contention.  All  Jxidges  must  be 
approved  by  the  Senate,  and  once  seated  are  not  subject  to  Execu- 
tive domination  or  control. 

Out  of  every  flight  of  hysteria  on  this  question  there  comes  a 
further  charge  that  the  President's  propcuuds  will  lead  to  dicta- 
torship throi^h  the  establishment  of  an  evil  precedent.  But  there 
have  been  far  more  significant  precedents  than  this.  Jefferson 
Ignored  a  subpena  Issued  by  QtiieS  Justice  MarshalL  Jackson,  in 
a  stubborn  moment,  told  the  Supreme  Coxirt  to  try  and  enforce 
its  own  decrees.  Lincoln  totally  disregarded  Chief  Justice  Taney's 
demand  that  the  privilege  of  tLe  writ  of  habeas  corpus  be  restored. 
No  one  of  these  l4esldents  was  a  dictator,  but  each  Illustrated  how 
powerless  the  courts  are  unlet-s  the  purity  of  their  motives  and 
the  Justice  of  their  decisions  vln  them  the  popular  support.  In- 
deed, the  Supreme  Court  in  its  opinions  has  specifically  recognised 
this  fact. 

Let  us  have  done  with  lrn^qx>nslble  talk  about  dictatorship. 
Let  us  turn  our  minds  to  realities.  We  hear  much  about  the 
perils  that  beset  democracy.  If  we  are  to  defend  successfully  o\ir 
institutions  against  all  comen  from  the  right  and  from  the  left, 
we  must  make  democracy  work. 

Those  who  are  violently  opposing  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions Insist  that  the  reforms  he  seeks  to  bring  about  should  be 
accomplished  by  amending  the  Constitution,  and  by  that  method 
alone.  This  Is  the  strategy  of  delay  and  the  lost  resort  of  those 
who  desire  to  prevent  any  action  whatever.  Thirteen  State  legisla- 
tures can  prrevent  the  adoption  of  any  constitutional  amendment. 
The  child -labor  amendment,  submitted  13  years  ago.  has  not  yet 
been  ratified.  Furthermore,  tr  an  amendment  were  secured.  It 
would  still  have  to  run  the  gantlet  of  Judicial  Interpretation. 

The  more  thoroughly  the  President's  plan  is  debated  the  more 
clearly  will  Its  merits  appear.  It  meets  legitimate  need.  It  Is 
reasonable.  It  Is  moderate.  It  Is  direct,  It  Is  constltutlcmal.  It 
works  out  our  problems  within  the  framework  of  our  historic  in- 
stitutions, and  it  guides  us  to  a  clear  path  away  from  our  present 
dlfflcultics. 

The  envious  and  the  malicious  may  challenge  the  Integrity  of 
the  President  and  the  purity  of  his  motives,  but  the  only  i4>ostasy 
of  which  he  could  be  gruUty  would  be  to  break  faith  with  the  people 
who  trust  him  to  carry  on. 
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OP 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 
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m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  IS,  1937 


ADDRESS  BT  HON.  H.  STiXES  BRIDGES.  OP  NEW  HAMP- 
SHIRE, BEFORE  THE  NAUONAL  REPUBLICAN  CLUB,  NEW 
YORK  CITY.  ON  FEBRUARY  12.  1937 


Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  on  February  12  the  Junior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges]  delivered  a 
Lincoln  Day  address  before  the  National  Republican  Club  in 
New  York  City.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  address 
be  printed  in  the  Reco!U>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recobs,  as  follows: 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  here  tonight,  and  I  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  participate  In  this  program  on  the  occasion  of  the 
anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birth. 

Lincoln  Day  is  a  hallowed  day  In  the  Nation,  and  it  Should  be. 
because  Abraham  Lincoln  waf  the  Nation's  benefactor,  mankind's 
benefactor.  Lincoln  Day  Is  also  a  haUowed  day  for  Republicans  and 
the  Republican  Party,  and  it  should  be,  because  it  was  Abraham 
Lincoln  who  molded  the  party  and  Inspired  it  with  the  purpoee  to 
serve  the  American  people  in  their  social  and  economic  adyance- 
ment. 

In  paying  hmnage  to  that  nise  and  Immortal  leader  no  finer,  no 
greater,  tribute  could  be  paid  him  than  for  each  of  vis  to  resolve 
tonight  to  vindicate  the  principles  of  his  party  in  the  eyee  and 
hearts  of  the  American  people. 

The  Republican  Party  has  Just  been  through  a  national  pcdltlcal 
battle.  It  lost  that  battle,  and  because  of  that  defeat  there  are 
those  who  are  ready  to  bury  It  In  its  political  grave.  Those  people 
are  either  timid  and  unimaginative,  or  uninformed  of  all  the  facts 
or  are  unwilling  to  face  the  facta  and  act  accordingly.    The  loss  of 


that  battle  Is  a  challenge  to  keep  on  fighting  for  the  principle  that 
progressive  ideas  can  be  put  Into  elfect  on  solid  foundations  and  on 
sound  financial  basis  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution  and  without  upsetting  our  economic  balance. 
This,  the  Republican  Party  submits,  can  be  done  for  the  Nation. 

The  Republican  Party  finds  Itself  in  a  poeltlon  comparable  to 
that  in  1866.  when  Its  first  standard^  bear«'.  Gen.  John  O.  Fremont, 
was  overwhelmingly  defeated.  Alter  that  defeat  and  during  the 
days  following  that  electlcm  do  you  suppose  the  head  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  bowed?  Do  you  think  that  he  despaired  for  the  future 
of  the  party?  Do  you  think  that  he  tolerated  suggestions  and 
counsel  that  the  newborn  party  be  burled  and  that  a  still  newer 
party  be  created  to  take  Ita  place?  Of  course,  we  aU  know  the 
answer  to  those  questions.  Lincoln  knew  that  the  party  had  been 
built  on  a  solid  foundation;  that  It  was  the  only  party  that  was 
soundly  progressive;  that  it  was  the  only  party  that  had  the  Tlaion, 
the  boldness,  and  the  will  to  fight  for  "the  rights  of  man."  With 
a  faith  that^  behooves  us  to  imitate,  he  fought  back  and  led  th« 
RepubUcan  Party  to  a  glorious  victory  in  1860.  With  eu^  a  herit- 
age, the  EtepubUcan  Party  can  again  come  back  in  the  future  and 
fully  vindicate  Ito  principlee  and  Ideals. 

In  this  fight  we  do  not  lack  for  support.  No  rational  person  can 
or  will  c<»sign  to  the  tomb  a  party  which  had  the  loyal  support  ot 
almost  17.000.000  American  dtiaens.  And  those  17,000.000  i>eoide 
represent  nearly  40  percent  of  the  popiUar  vote  in  the  last  Section. 
Such  evidence  assures  me  that  the  Republican  Party  Is  alive. 

In  planning  for  the  futttre  we  would  do  well  to  pause  and  reflect 
on  the  past  for  a  moment.  We  can  profit  from  the  mistakes  we 
have  made.  We  must  be  honest  with  ourselvea  and  faee  the  facts 
as  they  are,  not  theoclae  on  what  we  would  like  the  facte  to  be. 
The  Republican  Party  has  made  mistakes,  and  we  should  be  aenslble 
enough  to  know  that  the  people  know  It,  and  I  believe  they  are 
human  oiough  to  xindostand  and  forgive  If  we  are  honest  enough 
to  admit  our  errors  and  wise  enough  to  profit  by  them. 

The  party  must  adc^t  a  forward-looking,  liberal  policy  and  strees 
our  liberal  reccvd.  A  true  liberal  is  one  who  takes  a  liberal  attitude 
toward  the  rlghte  and  privileges  of  aU  groups  and  classes.  Including 
those  who  hold  oppoelng  economic  and  poUtlcal  views.  X  submit 
that  the  Republican  Party  has  been  down  through  the  years  the 
party  of  true  liberalism,  and  It  Is  time  that  we  took  steps  to 
emphasise  our  true  colors.  The  Republican  Party  has  always  main- 
tained a  sound,  forward-looking  policy  toward  American  labor  and 
American  agriculture.  I  need  not  recite  ite  long  record  of  progres- 
sive legislation  except  to  submit  that  the  party  has  sought  and 
obtelned  protection  and  benefito  for  the  laborer  and  the  fanner 
coounensurate  with  the  progress  of  the  Nation. 

There  were  many  very  important  questloru  before  the  people  In 
the  last  election.  So  numerous  were  they  that  a  clear  expression 
could  not  be  obtelned  on  each  of  the  Issues.  It  foUows.  therefore, 
that  those  qtiestlons  will  rise  again  and  that  the  people  wlU  be 
called  upon  at  later  elections  to  render  a  definite  decision. 

When  formulating  a  program  to  meet  those  Issues  again  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  Republican  Party  shoiild  endeavor  to  tmderstand 
the  motivating  Influences  behind  the  political  expreaslon  of  a  peo- 
ple Just  emerging  from  a  hard  and  trying  experience  while  at  the 
same  time  facing  new  fears.  Twin  fears,  the  fear  of  war  and  the 
fear  of  insecurity,  are  vivid  realities  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
today.  The  party  is  nothing  more  than  a  medium  for  pcdltlcal 
expression,  and  a  successful  party  must,  very  properly,  be  lesponslve. 

We  of  the  Republican  Party  must  b^sln  now  to  prepare  ourselvea 
for  the  coming  struggle  between  clashing  poUtical  and  eoonomlo 
doctrines.  It  will  be  a  struggle  for  individual  expreaslon.  (^por- 
timlty.  and  economic  freedom,  as  against  a  decreed  exletence  on 
patterns  fashioned  In  GovCTnment  study  rooms.  We  must  stand 
for  soimd  financial  principles.  We  miist  stand  for  real  security 
and  protection  tot  Amwican  agriculture,  American  labor,  A^f^^^n 
homes,  and  American  buslneaa. 

I  wish  to  speak  of  a  few  typical  examples  of  what  I  beUeve  tbs 
Republican  policy  should  be. 

I  believe  I  express  the  sentimente  at  the  members  of  the  party 
when  I  say  that  I  want  the  peoplfc  of  America  to  be  able  to  look 
to  the  future  without  fear  of  ihsecurlty  or  need.  In  fact,  the 
RepubUcan  Party  has  plainly  and  tmequivocally  steted  that  It  is  in 
favor  of  aotmd  social  aeciirity,  and  I  beUeve  the  party  wlU  work 
to  carry  out  the  principle  on  a  soxmd.  equitable,  and  workaU* 


Personally,  I  am  in  favor  of  soxmd  social  security,  but  Z  am  op- 
poeed  to  a  few  of  the  features  of  the  present  act.  I  do  not  brieve 
that  so  many  workers  should  be  excluded  from  the  benefito  of  Ita 
proviBlona.  I  should  like  to  extend  to  those  of  our  dtlaens  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  among  others,  the  same  aids  for  security  as 
we  do  for  the  industrial  woi^ers.  If  aoclal  security  Is  aound  for 
the  average  woridngman,  I  do  not  see  why  It  Is  not  sound  for  the 
farmer.  The  farmoe  of  this  country  must  prosper  if  the  tndue- 
trlal  sections  are  to  prosper,  and  to  pnmpn  we  must  lend  them 
our  encouragement  and  protection.  I  do  not  believe  It  Is  naoee> 
sary  to  create  a  huge  reserve  f \md  of  some  forty-flve  to  forty  seven 
blUlons  of  doUara  in  order  to  obtain  satisfactory  resulta.  I  have 
no  objection  to  a  reserve  fund  of  moderate  sloe,  but  X  believe  that 
social  security  should  be  placed  essentially  on  a  pay  §m  you  g» 


h^ 


^1 


Provisions  of  the  act  applying  to  old-age  assistance  and  tbs 
old-age-retirement  plan  are  weU-tntended  steps  toward  the  aolu- 
tl<m  of  this  problem.  We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  In  the  com- 
plex world  of  today  the  productive  life  of  oar  dtlaens  la  becoming 
shorter,  due  to  the  ever-Increasing  eflldency  in  the  methods  oi 
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production.  Many  at  our  cltlaeos  are  flzuUng  it  difflctilt  to  ac- 
cumulate suAclent  rewrve  to  carry  tbexn  tbrougH  their  declining 
jean  In  reamnable  comXart. 

THe  pfreaent  act  raises  a  Tltal  question  of  procedure.  We  cannot 
afford  in  this  Nation  to  Impose  a  penalty  on  thriXt.  Real  study 
sbould  be  given  to  the  qiiestlon  of  whether  or  not  a  reasonable 
old-age  pension,  currently  financed,  granted  as  a  matter  of  right, 
ftywi  In  such  a  way  not  penallalng  thrift,  might  not  be  a  more 
equitable  solution  of  this  problem  and  more  consistent  with 
American  ideals. 

Z  bcUeva  that  the  present  oocporate  surplus  tax  places  a  penalty 
on  thrift.  Although  the  principle  of  the  tax.  within  limitations. 
may  have  some  merit,  I  briieve  that  the  law  enacted  is  unsound. 
It  is  indeed  fortunate  for  ahh^tv^  that  it  was  not  In  eifect  prior 
to  the  recent  depression.  Corporations  should  not  be  restricted 
to  the  extent  that  they  cannot  build  up  a  sufficient  reserve  to 
^fi^Ki«  them  in  more  trying  times  to  maintain  their  flnanrlal 
integrity,  care  for  their  employees,  pay  fixed  charges,  and  pay 
rMMonable  dividends  to  stockholders  who  are  dependent  upon 
them  to  meet  living  expenses. 

I  was  very  happy  to  learn  recently  that  the  President  has  decided 
to  make  a  study  of  the  unemployment-reUef  sitxiatlon.  I  think 
tbftt  is  a  very  eonatructlve  step.  It  is  my  understanding  that  he 
intends  to  study  these  three  questions: 

1.  WVK  what  parts  at  the  unemployed  populaticm  should  govern- 
ments assume  some  rssponslMllty? 

a.  What  kind  of  relief  should  be  given? 

a.  How  should  the  cost  be  distributed  among  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  goverxunents? 

The  problem  of  providing  lellcf  for  the  unemployed  continues 
to  be  a  serious  problem  in  this  Natkm.  and  it  is  time  that  we 
strive  for  a  more  workable  solution. 

The  BepubUcan  Party,  and  I  as  an  individual,  are  whcdeheartedly 
in  favor  of  ssoliXT  that  no  man.  wonan.  or  child  in  this  Nation 
goes  hungry  or  cold. 

In  my  judgment  the  present  Federal  system  for  administering 
relief  Is  wrong.  The  system  has  met  the  primary  requisites  of 
relief,  which  Is  to  provide  the  destitute  In  this  Nation  with  the 
neceasltiee  at  life. 

Howevor.  outside  of  accomplishing  its  primary  purpose  of  pro- 
viding the  neceesitiee  of  life  to  the  needy,  the  system  in  vogue 
has  done  nothing  to  permanently  aUevlate  the  conditions  or  to 
aolve  the  problem. 

If  VMeral  reUef  Is  to  be  oontlnned.  I  think  that  the  approprla- 
ttoBS  ahould  be  drastically  reduced,  and  that  the  aiyortinnment 
of  relief  should  be  baaed  op  an  up-to-date  survey  of  those  needy 
persons  who  are  unen^doyed.  I  believe  that  such  Federal  relief 
hnda  as  are  disbursed  sbould  be  given  as  grants-in-aid  to  the 
Statea.  Local  administration  Is  essential  and  all  relief  workers 
AouM  be  ssiected  on  the  basis  of  merit.  Certain  standarda  miist 
be  adhered  to.  and  the  Federal  Government  should  have  super- 
visory power  where  Federal  contributions  are  made. 

In  the  State  of  Mew  Hampshire,  which  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  as  chief  executive,  we  have  developed  a  well-rounded 
poliey  which  reeggnJaw  the  essential  principles  of  good  govern- 
ment. New  Hampshire  has  on  its  statute  books  some  of  the  most 
liberal,  forward-looking  legtslatlan  that  can  be  found  upon  the 
statute  books  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 

Our  Mt*^«*<""  there  baa  provided  for  State  planning,  devtiop- 
aacnt  of  our  natural  reeourees.  aid  to  agriculture,  minimum  stand- 
ards In  Industoy.  minimum  VN;aa  for  many  daases  of  labor, 
intcntate  labor  compacts,  mothefa*  aid  for  f atherleas  children, 
oontrol  of  municipal  expenditurea  through  a  munlrtpal  budget 
aet.  a  aarrtoe  organisation  for  vatarani^  old-age  amilatsnre.  diild- 
weifWe  and  maternity  laws,  —Istance  to  present  hodustnea. 
iinewmlojiiMiiili  InsuisnDe.  and  aid  to  commsnlties  in  locating  new 
indtistrles.  And  althou^  progressive.  New  Hampshire  haa  its 
psMgisssHeneas  founded  upon  sound  nnaarial  principles. 

As  Oovemor  of  the  State,  I  outlined  to  the  legislature  the  f  ol- 
lofwlng  flnanrlal  poUey: 

*Tb0  State  must  adopt  the  poUey  of  the  prudmt  dtlaen  who 
4oas  not  spend  mere  than  he  can  reasonably  earn  and  who  does 
■ot  borxow  more  than  he  may  ultimately  be  able  to  pay." 

Thai  pc^lcy  was  carried  out,  and  New  Hampshire  balaneed  its 
bMdSSt  and  haa  been  operating  on  a  pay-aa-you-go  baals.  As  a 
result.  New  Hampshire  has  a  credit  rating  second  to  none  In  the 
Union. 

The  results  of  the  last  electlaa.  although  showing  an  over- 
whelming  nu^ority  for  lAr.  Boosevtit.  did  not  alter  the  logic  of 
Monomlc  prluf  iplffis 

Ton  cannot  apaml  your  way  to  prosperity  on  borrowed  money. 

Forced  and  artllldal  prosperity  brought  about  on  expamlfd 
credit  is  neither  permanent  nor  enduring.  The  trend  toward 
Inflation  In  this  country  Is  eaoeedingly  dangerous^ 

The  BepubUcan  Party  ahould  stand  four  square  for  a  poUcy  of 
«f  pay  as  you  go  and  a  balanced  Budget  for  this  Nation. 

The  question  of  reorganising  the  OovemmcnA  to  again  before 
the  people.  The  need  for  reorganisation,  consolidation,  and  oo- 
erdtnatlon  was  seen  and  reoopitasd  years  ago,  and  BepubUcan 
adminlatratiotis  have  aou^t  to  worgarHns  the  departments,  bu- 
reaus, and  commissions  in  a  practical  way.  No  one  erttidaea  the 
aims  of  a  pinn  designed  to  acoompUdi  these  objeetivea.  Bvery- 
one  to  for  a  sound  ooorrtlnatton.  coaaoUdatlon,  and  xeorganlaatioa. 

It  to  plain  to  be  aeen.  however,  that  any  plan  might  contain 
artful  dtvioea  lor  ersatlng  power  wilBrlent  to  Joopardias  or  even 


wreck  our  constitutional  system  of  checks  and  balances.  Tbm 
American  people  should,  and  I  believe  the  Republican  Party  will, 
be  vigilant  and  on  the  alert  to  expose  any  such  plans. 

Althotigh  the  plan  presented  by  the  present  administration  has 
many  merltorloiis  features,  I  have  strong  objections  to  some  of  its 
phases. 

I  am  particularly  opposed  to  the  abolishment  of  the  office  of 
the  Comptroller  General  and  the  substitution  of  a  post  audit  by 
an  auditor  general.  Such  a  plan  dismisses  the  watchdog  and  pro- 
vides for  a  check-up  after  the  money  Is  taken.  I  think  the  Comp- 
troller General  has  been  one  Individual  who  has  stood  out  like  a 
llghthotise  during  these  stormy  days  of  lavish  expenditure.      

I  am  opposed  to  exploitation  of  our  clvIl-servlce  system,  tt  you 
wfll  analjrze  carefully  the  administration's  plan  for  civil  service 
you  will  find  a  loophole  which  will  permit  the  present  Incumbents, 
who  received  appointments  through  distribution  of  patronage,  to 
retain  their  offices.  Under  the  camouflage  of  civil  service  It  Is  a 
plan  for  permanently  freezing  In  office  thousands  of  Individuals 
professing  the  political  faith  of  the  party  now  In  control,  without 
regard  to  their  competency  or  ability.  I  believe  In  the  merit 
system,  and  I  would  advocate  the  widest  possible  application  of 
civil  service,  with  competitive  examinations  for  all  posts.  I  am 
heartily  In  favor  of  a  bipartisan.  Independent  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, and  I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  the  domination  of  this 
Commission  by  a  single  executive  department  head.  I  am  c^)po6ed 
to  the  move  to  bring  all  Independent  conunlsslons  of  quasl-Judlclal 
character  under  various  executive  departments.  These  quasi  Judi- 
cial commissions,  like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  should 
have  the  same  Independence  as  our  courts. 

I  believe  there  Is  a  grave  question  as  to  whether  or  not  emer- 
gency Federal  functions  shoiild  be  assigned  permanently  to  execu- 
tive departments. 

The  Republican  Party  should  take  a  position  on  the  question 
of  reoi^anlzatlon  which  \b  constructive.  If  we  are  to  caory  out 
our  liberal  policies  we  must  be  Jealous  of  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  we  muist  resist  attempts  to  seize  those  rights.  We  must 
be  careful  that  any  plan  for  centralization  does  not  result  In  the 
tyrannies  of  bureaucracy.  Biux^ucracy  must  not  be  mistaken  for 
liberalism.  Self-designated  liberals  place  great  faith  in  bureau- 
cracy while  true  liberals  hold  It  In  at>omlnation. 

The  President's  recent  message  relative  to  the  reorganization 
oi  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Government  was  amaxlng.  but  con- 
firmed the  veracity  of  many  people  who  In  past  months  foresaw 
the  probability  of  a  move  oa  the  courts  and  expressed  It  publicly. 
Ihese  persons  voicing  their  beliefs  were  Immediately  scoffed  at  by 
New  Deal  leaders  who  said  that  no  such  plan  for  reorganizatioo 
was  contemplated. 

Practically  every  citizen  of  our  Nation  realizes  the  subtle  objec- 
tive In  this  movement  to  reorganize  the  Judicial  branch  of  the 
Government.  No  one  defends  Inefficiency  In  any  court,  but  every, 
thoughtful  citizen  will  object  strenuously  to  the  use  of  alleged 
Inefficiency  as  a  vehicle  to  throttle  or  change  the  viewpoint  or 
make-up  of  the  Federal  Judiciary.  This  move  attempts  to  tear 
down  the  very  foundations  upon  which  American  freedom  has  been 
built,  and  I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  the  whole  program. 

The  President's  plan  to  reorganize  the  Judicial  branch  of  the 
Government  should  be  read  In  the  same  light  with  his  plan  to 
reorganize  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government.  They  give  a 
clear  perspective  of  the  aims  and  objectives  of  the  administration. 

The  Republican  Party  can  and  must  make  a  definite  contribu- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  America.  We  may  not  be  in  a  position  to 
control  legislation,  but  we  can.  however,  exert  a  very  wholesome 
influence  on  legislative  proposals  by  acting  as  a  constructive 
critic.  There  are  two  sides  to  practically  all  questions,  and  we 
can  work  for  the  elimination  of  unsotind,  Impractical  provlsiona 
in  bills  sponsored  by  the  administration.  We  can  In  no  better 
way  prove  the  value  of  a  two-party  system  of  government  than 
by  being  a  strong,  vigilant,  and  constructive  minority  party. 

Speaking  as  one  representative  of  the  Republican  Party  In 
Oox^p'ess.  I  shoiUd  like  to  see  the  party's  representatives  gather 
around  the  council  table  and  formulate  a  constnu:tive,  forward- 
looking  prc^am. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  Republicans  of  the  Nation  rally  behind 
party  organizations  in  all  the  communities  of  the  Nation.  We 
mxist  not  overlook  the  Importance  and  necessity  of  being  prac- 
tical about  organization  work.  Party  organizations  are  built  In 
the  precincts,  in  the  wards,  in  the  cities,  and  In  the  coxxntles; 
and  we  must  build  them  where  we  lack  them,  and  we  must  en- 
large and  strengthen  them  where  they  are. 

LMdershlp  is  ineffectual  without  party  organizations,  and  party 
organizations  are  Ineffectual  without  Lntelligent  leadership.  We 
must  have  them  both  to  inspire  trust.  We  must  have  them  both 
to  translate  ideas  Into  deeds. 

It  was  Theodore  Roosevelt  who  once  said,  "This  country  will 
not  long  be  a  good  place  for  any  of  tis  to  live  unless  it  is  a  good 
place  for  all  of  us  to  live."  Hay  we  translate  that  idea  into 
deeds. 

And  so,  tonight.  In  resolving  to  build  up  the  Republican  Party 
and  to  vindicate  its  ideals  and  principles,  we  are  encouraged  and 
at  the  same  time  challenged  by  the  words  of  Abraham  Ijincoln. 
who  said: 

"Let  us  not  be  slandered  from  our  duty  by  false  acquisition 
against  us,  nor  frightened  from  It  by  menaces  of  destruction  to 
government.  Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  right,  and  In 
faith,  let  uik  to  the  end,  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand 
tt." 
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lir.  KELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remaite  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  radio 
address  delivered  by  Congressman  William  P.  Connxrt.  Jr., 
of  Massachusetts,  over  station  WEVD,  New  York  City,  cm 
Saturday  evening.  February  13.  1937: 

Yesterday  we  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  one  who  forced  the  liberation,  and  made  possible 
the  freedom  of  the  colored  people,  and  who  made  possible  the  end 
of  chattel  slavery  in  our  country. 

Almost  500.000  American  men  and  vromen.  serving  in  the 
Northern  and  the  Confederate  armies,  from  1860  to  1865,  gave 
their  lives  that  the  then  four  and  one-half  millions  of  colored 
persons  in  America  might  be  free.  But,  further,  that  chattel 
slavery  might  be  abolished  forever  In  America. 

During  slavery  days  the  plantation  owner  was  responsible  for, 
and,  from  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  did  provide  reasonably 
good  shelter,  food,  and  clothing  for  those  in  bondage. 

Seventy  years  have  passed  and  can  we  say  that  slavery  no 
longer  exists  in  the  land  of  the  free,  the  good  old  United  States 
of  America? 

I  regret  to  say  that  slavery  does  exist  in  America,  and  today 
such  slavery  Is  not  confined  to  persons  of  any  one  race  or  color. 
Today  we  have  economic  slavery.  A  form  of  slavery  far  worse 
than  the  slavery  of  the  colored  people  In  that  the  economic  Indus- 
trial slaves  of  America  are  not  guaranteed  either  shelter,  food,  or 
clothing.  Their  living  conditions  are  worse  in  that  they  bear  an 
ever  continuing  mental  and  physical  worry  not  alone  as  to 
whether  they  wUl  have  shelter,  food,  and  clothing,  but.  in  addi- 
tion whether  or  not  they  will  have  even  continued  employment  at 
the  economic  slave  wages  now  paid  to  them. 

The  reason  for  the  existence  of  slavery  conditions  In  the  South- 
land, prior  to  the  ClvU  War  was  greed — power. 

The  reason  for  the  existence  of  economic  slavery  among  the 
supposedly  free  Industrial  workers  of  America  today  is  greed — 
power. 

Greed,  as  repreeented  by  those  who  exploit  their  f  eUowmen  that 
they,  the  greedy  ones,  may  secxire  additional  riches  and  have  the 
power  the  more  easily  to  contnd  the  destinies  of  their  fellow 
men. 

Recently  the  Scrlpps-Howard  newspapers,  to  my  mind,  rendered 
a  real  public  service  to  the  pec^e  of  America,  and  especiaUy  to 
the  Industrial  woilcers,  when  they  had  their  representative,  Thomas 
L.  Stokes,  make  and  publish  the  results  of  a  survey  of  the  lnd;js- 
trlal  conditions  existing  in  many  of  the  more  recently  developed 
Industrial  regions  of  those  Southern  States  where  chattel  slavery 
of  the  colored  pe<^>le  previoiisly  prevailed. 

"What  is  economic  slavery?"  sonoe  may  ask.  The  answer  Is  a 
simple  one. 

The  employment  of  men  or  women  or  children  at  wages  or 
under  work  conditions  which  imperils  the  health  or  the  morals  of 
such  men,  women,  or  children  constitutes  economic  slavery. 

The  survey  recently  published  in  the  Scrlpps-Howard  newspa- 
pers shows  that  the  wages  paid  to  those  workers  employed  in  these 
more  recently  developed  industrial  sections  were  from  nothing  per 
week  for  the  first  6  months,  and  ^  or  $4  per  week  for  the  next 
6  months,  to  a  high  wage  of  $10  per  week  thereafter.  These  wages 
were  not  paid  to  illiterate  workers.  These  are  the  wages  which 
woe  found  to  be  paid,  in  many  casss,  to  graduates  of  American 
high  schools. 

Mind  you.  these  wagei  were  that  income  from  which  Ameri- 
can men.  women,  and  children  are  supposed  to  eke  out  an  exist- 
ence or  a  living. 

Can  Americans  live  decently  and  healthfoUy  on  such  wages? 
If y  answer  Is.  unqualifiedly,  no. 

The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  is  a  body  composed 
exclusively  of  mannfactuiera.  This  board  quite  often  makes 
studies  of  conditloos  ae  they  exist  In  America.  Naturally,  they 
are  not  biased  In  favor  of  organised  industrial  workers.  The  facts 
which  they  bring  forth  surely  are  not  intended  to  bolster  the 
cause  of  trade  imlonlsm.  Increased  wages,  or  shorter  hours  of 
work  for  the  woriceza. 

It  will  hitersst  yon  to  know  that  the  lowest  income  nhith  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board  repOTts  Is  necewary  for  a 
famuy  of  four  pemna  to  live  upon  decently  in  the  Dblted  States 
for  a  year  la  $1,413. 


When  a  family  of  four  peraooa  is  oompdled  to  live  upon  a  yearly 
income  of  less  than  $1,442.  according  to  theae  fliMlhigs  of  the  Na- 
tltmal  Industrial  Conference  Board,  then  it  is  admitted  that  such 
family  or  families — and  I  regret  today  that  there  are  »««»«?>#  of 
such  families  in  Anterlca  today — are  living  imdsr  ooEMlitlons  of 
economic  slavery. 

While  I  have  sti  eased  the  industrial  conditions  which  ffyta^  la 
some  States,  I  do  not  want  It  imderstood  that  in  theee  Btatsa  alone 
are  we  to  find  economic  slavery.  I  regret  to  say  that  eoonomlo 
slavery  exists  to  too  great  a  degree  right  hen  in  our  own  stu}« 
posedly  well-organised  industrial  States. 

I  dwell  upon  the  conditions  which  exist  in  some  of  theee  South- 
em  States  to  make  a  comparison  of  conditions  prevailing  prior  to 
and  afttf  the  sacrifloe  of  Uvea  of  some  500.000  good  American  men 
and  women  that  slavery  might  be  abolished  In  America  only  to  find 
that  economic  slavery,  surely  Just  as  bad  and  as  vicious  as  that  form 
of  slavery  which  we  abolished,  exists  today  throughout  our  land. 

However,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  preeent-dny  slave  owners, 
those  who  control  the  destinies  of  the  economic  slaves,  are  not  the 
plantation  owners  of  the  South.  Oh.  no;  not  even  are  they  real- 
dents  of  these  Southern  States. 

The  economic  slave  owner  of  today  resides  In  moat  caasa  In  the 
larger  cities,  has  his  h<XDe  among  thoae  who  live  the  beet,  and  he 
enjoys  the  company  of  our  so-called  high  society.  Rarely  does  t»»«T 
absentee  owner  see  the  plant  wherein  his  feUow  men,  women,  and 
children  are  exploited  that  he  may  more  easily  enjoy  his  siunmers 
in  travel  in  European  countries  or  his  winters  along  the  balmy 
shores  of  Florida. 

This  Is  a  subject  to  which  I  have  given  thought  and  study.  Fur- 
thermore. I  have  taken  the  opportunity  when  Indiistriallsts  have 
come  to  my  office  to  complain  of  my  continued  agitation  for  shorter 
hoxm  and  minimum  wages  tor  American  workers  to  ask  the  reason 
for  this  continued  system  oS  economic  slavery  in  this  the  land  of 
the  free  and  supposedly  the  land  of  plenty. 

Invariably  I  have  been  t<dd  that  these  conditions  arise  out  of  and 
are  continued  as  a  condition  of  our  ctHnpetltive  system  and  the 
necessity  of  deUvering  onto  the  market  merchandise  and  articles  at 
prices  which  will  seU  in  cfnnpetltion  with  similar  products  which 
are  produced  under  conditions  of  economic  slavery. 

New  York  is  looked  upon  as  the  needle-trades  center  of  our 
country.  Here  In  New  York,  as  a  restilt  of  an  enlightened  leader- 
ship of  labor  officials,  the  willingness  of  the  workers  to  organise 
and  to  maintain  strong  trade-unions,  the  vrages  paid  and  the  work 
conditions  are  said  to  be  fair.  Yet,  due  to  the  fact  that  employ- 
ment in  some  of  these  Industries  is  too  often  seasonal  and  the 
yearly  work  period  rather  short,  the  workers  are  too  often  unable 
to  earn  enough  to  maintain  that  standard  of  living  which  every 
real  American  contends  our  workers  should  have. 

Yet  the  workers  of  New  York,  well  organized  and  employed  at 
wages  and  under  working  conditions  which  are  superior  to  those 
prevailing  In  other  sections  of  ovx  own  land,  find  that  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  labor  must  compete  In.  the  stores  of  New  York  Citv 
with  the  products  of  the  sweated  and  economio  slave  labor  oil 
other  States  and  of  other  countries 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  condition  which  certainly 
should  be  corrected.  That  is  that  clothing  is  cut  here  in  New 
York  and  sent  to  the  homes  of  people  in  Puerto  Rico  to  be  fin- 
ished and  Is  then  sent  back  to  New  York  and  sold  In  your  own 
stores  as  the  product  of  the  workers  ot  your  own  State.  I  do  not 
need  to  teU  you  that  the  wages  ^idilch  jvevaU  in  Puerto  Rico, 
where  the  work  is  done  In  the  homes  and  under  sanitary  condi- 
tions which  would  not  be  tolerated  here,  are  but  a  fraction  of 
the  wages  paid  to  workers  doing  similar  woric  In  New  Yotk  and 
other  organised  centos. 

The  additional  profits  secured  through  the  exidoitatUm  of  these 
workers,  and  which  forces  unemployment  on  the  organised  work- 
ers of  New  Yak.  do  not  go  to  enrich  employers  in  Puerto  Rico. 
These  additional  riches  accrue  almost  entirely  to  Americans  oper- 
ating stores  and  factortes  in  New  Yc^k  and  other  large  American 
cities. 

These  conditions  do  not  exist  only  in  the  needle-tradea  Indua- 
tries.  I  have  simply  dwelt  upon  this  Industry  as  illustrative  of 
the  unfair  employment  conditions  which  exist  in  almost  every 
industry  in  America  and  which  makes  possible  the  oontlnuanoe  of 
economic  slavery  in  America. 

To  cure  this  unhealthy  and  unfair  competition  I  have  Joined 
with  Senator  Clabk  of  ICasourl,  in  presenting  to  the  Otmgnm 
legislation  which  will  pormlt  the  people  of  your  State  to  bar  from 
delivery  into  your  State  products  produced  imder  conditions  which 
are  lower  than  those  conditions  which  prevail  in  your  State. 

It  is  my  b^ef  that  the  enactment  of  this  legialaUon  wfll  prove 
of  great  benefit  to  the  industrial  workers  of  such  Statea  ■•  Mew 
York  and  my  own  State,  Massachusetts,  as  under  such  leglalatlan 
those  States  in  which  the  workers,  through  their  trade-union  or- 
ganisations, have  brought  about  decent  wagea  and  decent  wuikhmg 
conditions  will  not  have  to  compete  within  the  harden  at  thetr 
own  State  with  prodiiets  produoed  undar  *'^'<ft*nne  of  t«^?nffm'fl 
slavery. 

While  dwrillng  i^Km  this  subject  my  mind  runs  back  to  legtala- 
tkm  which  has  just  been  passed  in  the  Hduae  of  niifi— utalliw 
and  which  wUl  soon  come  before  the  United  States  Senate  for 
favorable  consideration.  This  measure  la  the  Beclpwwl  Ikmle 
Treaty  Aet. 

This  leguiatkm  I  voted  against  for  tmwtnl  ntmaxm:  Vln*.  b»- 
cauee  of  the  refuaal  of  the  State  Department  to  agree  that  ttmf 
would  not  enter  into  any  trade  treaty  trttto  foreign 
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I  tiMtr  voold  neriBii  of  ttae  ddlwy  Urto  the  AmOTtcan  Bwtet 

^J^^rmOmiacn  at  ataxllw  or  oompettttvc  Amerlcui-niadc  good& 
SmrZoTira  wlU  i»«v«r  tie  abl*  to  provide  prolltatoie  onptoyMt 
Sr^SriLttlkme  aC  iai«.iilo,«l  wwtee  If  we  force  the  producU 
Of  American  workers  to  compete  ^^  ^he  itoerloanmjrkrt  wttto^ 
pnMtaets  at  the  undorpaM  wafe  ilavca  ot  Soropean  and  Aaiatic 


Saemdly.  I  do  not  beltefa  that  the  elected  '«P*»«»*^*r»?' *^ 
Amnlam  peopla  ihoold  ddegate  the  taxlngpower  entrusted  to 
them  to  any  administrative  agency  of  our  OOTemmcBt. 

to  elortni  I  want  to  aanoe  mjr  l««n«"_^^*?«  0«*^"??^ 
LaSr^rfS  Hou«  of  Rep^wenuavea.  of  whkA  I  have  the  honor 
«tf  MK  Se  chalrmanrSTwholehaartedly  in  favor  ot  leglelaUan 
Ski^^  ellBilnate  acooomlc  alavery  In  the  ^»ni^,«*i«-  O?' 
m^lttee  la  deddcdly  m  favor  ot  leglstetlon  which  wUl  protect  the 
Job  oDPortnnltlea  ot  Amerloan  workers.  

TtiToanmlttea  on  Labor  further.  I  am  happy  to  say.  has  during 
aach  of  the  last  thxca  aasslons  of  the  Goneness  reported  to  the 
Howe,  and  reported  favoraUe  action  thereon,  a  90-hour  work 
week  law.  which  further  provldea  that  there  shall  be  no  reduction 

'^SuS^BKlslatlon.  ao  far  aa  I  can  see.  wUl  alone  provide  ]oba  for 
mllUans  o<  unemployed. 


The  Blizzard  of  1937 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF  NXBKASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Moudaif.  FOtmarif  IS,  1937 

'  ICr.  ETIVPAN.  lir.  Speaker,  again  I  take  the  floor  to  call 
attention  of  the  member  ahlp  of  the  House  to  the  service 
tendered  by  radio  station  WJAO,  operated  by  the  Norfolk 
Dally  News  at  Norfolk,  N^tar. 

Toa  wiU  leciUl  that  last  year  I  made  mmtiwi  of  ttie  serriee 
of  this  station  during  varioas  bUaiards  and  storms  and  its 
unusual  work  for  the  general  public  wdfare.  Located  as  it 
to  In  the  center  of  the  Third  Congrwwfamal  District  of  Ne- 
braska, thto  radio  station,  which  is  operated  practically  en- 
tirdy  for  the  service  of  the  pabBe.  has  rendered  such  un- 
usual service  that  I  think  it  is  my  duty  again  to  tell  you  of 
Its  wofk  and  aenriee  dnxlng  the  blisard  of  1937. 

On  January  1,  19S7.  a  5-toch  snow  closed  an  roads  in 
north  Nebraska.  There  was  4  inches  of  snow  on  January  8. 
Z  ^J»*»  oa  January  aO.  an  inch  on  January  29.  Th»e  were 
■nailer  amounts  or  traces  on  January  9,  7, 13,  16.  17.  24.  K. 
26,  rr,  '28,  and  31.  The  snow  for  the  month  totaled  14 
tedws,  nonnal  bdng  5J,  inches. 

State  highwasrs  were  closed,  off  and  on.  all  month.  Some 
wei«  not  opened  onto  January  31.  Bfony  side  roads  were 
cloaed  all  month.  The  mohth  of  January  1937  was  the  cold- 
eat  January  In  the  hMory  of  the  Noif  oik  Weather  Bureau. 
On  S3  days  the  temperature  was  aero  or  lower:  the  lowest. 
22  below.  On  8  days  the  temperature  was  above  zero;  the 
highest.  20  above.  The  average  temperature  for  the  month 
was  6%*  abova.  nonnal  being  19)^*  above. 

Autos,  bosses,  trains,  farms  and  towns  were  snow-bound. 
Many  ooDunonttieB  were  without  dally  papers  for  many  days 
and  kept  In  toudi  with  the  outside  world  by  radio. 

With  this  condition  of  weather  existing,  thousands  of 
tumen,  lialated  in  their  homes,  bdng  without  any  means 
of  txaiwportatioii.  with  the  roads  In  all  dtrectiuis  blocked. 
fiti^  station  rendered  mrasual  and  valuable  service  In  giving 
reports  of  the  road  «■»»«««««"«,  undoubtedly  saved  human 
Ufa.  helped  those  who  were  In  distress  and  need,  and  re- 
mitted f amlUes  which  were  separated  1^  the  storm. 

TUB  was  aocompUBhed  by  this  radio  station  throu^  the 
cooperation  of  the  State  highway  dcpartmcatk  the  telephone 
and  xaOraad  *^«**«^  the  bos  Unes,  the  Associated  Press 
and  many  news  correspondents,  enqdoyed  fay,  the  Norfolk 
Dally  News  over  the  entire  district.  The  staticm  located 
maneioas  track  diivora  and  deilrery  men  who  were  snow- 
fcamd  and  passed  information  along  to  tbelr  friends  and 
wiaUves  wbo  had  no  td^btione.    This  station  broadcast 


messages  about  a  snow-bound  train  keeping  friends  and 
relatives  of  passengers  advised  as  to  progress  of  rescue.  It 
broadcast  the  names  and  addresses  of  26  snow-bound  motor- 
ists and  relieved  their  friends  and  relatives.  It  also  broad- 
cast to  the  travelers  themselves,  some  of  whom  had  car 
radios,  keeping  them  advised  of  the  progress  of  the  rescue 
party  Commercial  traveling  men  were  kept  advised  of  the 
progress  of  snow  plows  approaching  them.  Then  the  high- 
way department  wanted  to  learn  location  of  plows  and  crews 
working  between  towns.    The  radio  station  furnished  that 

information.  ,.  ^_,^  .  _*« 

This  station  is  being  thanked  by  my  district  by  superin- 
tendents, ministers,  newspapers,  editorially,  and  listeners 
generally,  and  I  think  it  only  proper  that  we,  here  in  the 
House,  should  have  a  complete  history  on  this  radio  station 
in  Nebraska  which  rendered  such  valuable  public  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  many  letters  we  have  been  receiv- 
ing in  the  third  congressional  office  regarding  the  work  of 
this  station  in  bringing  this  valuable  service  to  a  blizzard- 
bound  district,  it  develops  that  we  in  Washington  are  not 
yet  sensitized  to  the  conditions  which  really  exist  in  that 
district,  which  has  lost  a  crop  and  which  has  suffered  from 
the  drought.    I  wonder  if,  as  Members,  you  realize  how 
farmers  in  my  district  are  living  today  as  a  result  of  a  crop 
failure,  and  imprisoned  in  their  hcrnies.  due  to  blizzards  and 
blocked   roads?    Hundreds   of   these   farmers   are   facing 
empty  cupboards  and  depleted  cOTncribs,  with  many  head  of 
livestock  in  the  state  of  starvation.    The  entire  resources  of 
our  Government  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
sufferers  from  the  great  flood  of  the  Ohio-Mississippi  Valley, 
minions  of  dollars  have  gone  into  the  flood  zone  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  sent  to  the  flood  sufferers  from  my  State.    Even  those 
farmers  in  my  district  who  are  the  vijtims  of  the  Nebraska 
drought  are  among  the  contributors  to  their  unfortunate 
friends  in  the  flood  zone.    It  is  for  that  reason  I  feel  that 
I  must  again  urge  that  you  do  not  forget,  in  taking  into 
consideration  human  suffering,  the  conditi<ms  of  people  in 
the  Tliird  Congressional  District  of  Nebraska.    I  wish  to 
urge  that  more  liberal  rules  be  issued  to  those  who  are  giv- 
ing out  grants  and  feed  and  seed  loans  in  the  drought 
counties  in  my  district.    I  wish  again  to  urge  those  of  you 
who  are  interested  in  our  fight  to  make  the  farm-to-market 
road  iHogram  permanent  to  take  into  consideration  the 
necessity  of  making  it  jxwsible  for  farmers  to  reach  these 
great  tourist  highways  which  get  first  attention  after  bliz- 
sards.  such  as  I  mentioned  earlier  in  this  brief  speech. 
With  more  work  on  the  farm-to-market  road  program,  much 
of  the  suffering  which  is  being  experienced  by  thousands  of 
farm^v  in  my  district  can  be  alleviated.    The  winter  in  our 
district  started  around  January   1   with  a  blizzard  that 
blocked  the  roads,  and  even  today  some  of  the  side  roads 
are  still  blocked. 

Many  of  these  roads  were  opened  up  several  times,  but 
since  then  they  have  been  of  little  use.  due  to  the  heavy 
winds  which  have  closed  them  again  with  great  drifts  of 
snow.  Many  farmers  have  been  without  mail  for  weeks  and 
many  must  drive  miles  through  deep  snow  to  receive  word 
from  the  outside  world.  Some  of  these  farmers  have  not 
been  to  town  since  the  1st  day  of  January,  and  some  living 
only  10  or  15  miles  find  that  it  takes  them  all  day  to  reach 
town  and  back  home  again. 

The  weather  In  my  district  has  been  severe  on  livestock, 
due  to  the  crop  failure.  The  farmers  In  my  district  have 
gone  to  great  expense  in  raising  a  crop  and  then  losing  It; 
and  in  order  to  keep  on  farming,  many  of  them  ship 
in  the  grain  and  have  it  hauled  to  their  farms.  20  to  30 
miles  distant,  and  by  the  time  it  reaches  their  farms  li 
amounts  to  about  the  same  as  raising  three  crops  to  get 
to  feed  one.  Cream  In  my  district  is  worth  around  30  cents, 
eggs  18  cents,  hogs  alx)ut  9  cents,  and  farmers  cannot  pro- 
duce these  without  a  loss,  with  oats  at  60  cents  and  corn 
at  $1.25,  with  cotton  cake  $4«  a  ton. 

I  am  endeavoring  to  point  out  to  Members  that  flnanciaUy 
the  farmers  in  my  district  have  been  hit  as  hard  as  the 


people  In  the  flood  district,  because  our  farmers  have  lost 
several  crops  during  the  last  few  years.  A  great  many 
farmers  will  find  it  ImpossiUe  to  farm  the  coming  year 
without  some  help  as  to  feed  and  seed;  and  if  they  must 
borrow  money  for  this  high-priced  grain,  even  should  they 
produce  a  reasonable  crop,  they  would  have  nothing  left 
after  paying  expenses.  That  is  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  these  distressed  fanners  are  Interested  In  our  bill  to  pay 
back  to  the  Government  bushel  for  bushel  for  seed  and  feed 
they  are  endeavoring  to  borrow  so  they  can  remain  on  the 
farm.  Many  would  be  willing  to  give  a  little  more  than 
bushel  for  bushel. 

Some  of  our  fanners  have  gone  to  town  from  some  of  these 
communities,  some  have  gone  to  Oregon  and  Washington, 
but  most  of  them  are  trying  to  stay  on  the  farm  if  they  can 
get  the  necessary  credit  to  keep  going.  I  feel  that  my  dis- 
trict will  never  see  pnm)erit7  again  until  we  can  fill  our 
cribs  with  com  of  our  own  raising  and  our  grain  bins  with 
grain  that  comes  from  our  own  fields.  We  must  have  this 
help  right  now.  Red-tape  delay  will  be  fatal  to  many  farm- 
ers in  my  district. 

This  is  one  reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  why  so  many  Members 
who  come  from  drought-stricken  farm  districts  are  anxious 
that  the  farmer  be  given  the  same  privilege  to  borrow  money 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  In  order  not  only  to  refinance  his 
farm,  but  give  him  the  same  advantage  that  the  industrial 
people  in  the  East  are  getting  in  the  way  of  credit. 

We  In  Nebraska  have  had  great  blizzards  in  the  past. 
Every  year  about  this  time  Nebraska  pioneers  teU  stories  of 
the  suffering  caused  tor  the  blizzard  of  1888.  and  of  human 
deaths,  and  that  of  livestock  which  followed  in  the  wake  of 
that  blizzard.  Modem  science  and  the  willingness  of  those 
who  own  radio  stations,  such  as  WJAG,  as  described  In  this 
speech,  have  alleviated  much  of  this  suffering,  but  my  pur- 
pose in  calling  your  attention  today  to  these  matters,  is  for 
the  purpose  of  sasring  something  on  behalf  oS  the  farmers 
living  in  a  drought-stricken  country.  With  little  to  feed 
human  beings,  and  nothing  to  feed  livestock,  these  people, 
who  are  still  heroic  enough  to  remain  on  the  farm,  and  do 
not  wish  to  becixne  a  burden  to  their  Government  by  coming 
Into  town  and  going  on  relief,  are  turning  their  attention  to 
Washington  and  to  their  representatives  asking  that  you  do 
not  forget  those  on  the  prairies  in  Nebraska  while  giving 
attention  to  the  flood  victims  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi. 

The  other  reason.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  my  taking  the  fioor  at 
this  time  is  to  ask  those  who  are  benefiting  by  our  appropria- 
tion for  fiood  relief  to  give  us  consideration  on  legislation 
which  we  propose  in  order  to  bring  permanent  relief  to  the 
people  In  my  district. 
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Mr.  CEUiER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Comptroller  Frank  J.  Taylor, 
for  whom  I  have  an  affectionate  regard,  and  vibo  is  the 
splendid  fiscal  officer  of  the  city  of  New  Yoiic.  has  been, 
since  his  election.  Interested  in  my  bill  (PubUc.  No.  397. 
73d  Cong.)  to  estiUblish,  operate,  and  maintain  foreign-trade 
zones  In  ports  of  entry  of  the  United  States.  He  and  the 
mayor  of  our  city  have  aided  materially  in  procuring  a 
grant  for  the  dty  joS  New  York  to  operate  a  foreign-trade 
sone  or  free  ports  at  the  Stapleton.  Staten  Island,  piers. 


Borough  of  Richmond.  The  foreign-trade  aone  Is  now  In 
operation,  but  the  future  success  thereof  depends  on  the 
proper  operation  of  that  zone,  the  earnest  co<H)eration  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  as  well  as  the  public  ofBclals  of  tha 
city  of  New  York. 

I  herewith  submit  a  statement  by  our  comptroller  con- 
cerning our  free  port.  It  is  an  intelligent  and  frank  discus- 
sion of  its  tnlnciples. 

Foreign-trade  aones,  or  "free  ports"  as  they  are  more  widely 
known  In  Sunq>e,  do  not  repreeent  a  new  principle.  Bather,  they 
are  a  logical  develc^ment  of  "free  cities"  which  flourished  on  the 
aeaooasts  of  Burcqie  from  the  ICddle  Ages  to  recent  times.  These 
"free  cities"  served  a  very  ustful  purpose  In  the  movraient  ot 
trade,  which  they  were  designed  to  foster.  The  advanti^  to  for- 
eign trade  and  commwce  of  the  "free  city"  principle  was  gx«at 
enough  to  he  continued  in  practice.  So  out  of  the  free  elty  de- 
veloped the  bonded  warehouse  system,  the  drawback  prtvUege.  and 
the  free  port,  or  foreign-trade  acme.  Xaoh  senree  its  own  purpoee 
and  the  purposes  of  the  others.  They  operate  in  harmony  with 
and  in  no  sense  undermine  the  c\istom»  policy  or  security  of  the 
country. 

The  United  States  has  used  the  bonded  warehouse  axMl  draw- 
back since  the  beginning  of  its  political  history.  Now.  our  coun- 
try has  added  to  theee  faeUitiee  that  of  the  foreign-trade  aone.  in 
pursuance  of  a  hill  sponsored  by  Congressman  EuAtrutB.  Cbllib. 
It  is  the  avowed  purpoee  and  principle  of  foreign-tnule  aonee  to 
expedite  and  encourage  foreign  commerce.  New  York,  quick  to 
realise  the  benefits  to  be  obtained  from  the  appUcatkm  of  this 
principle,  sought  and  obtained  the  right  to  establish  and  opeimfee 
a  foreign-trade  aone.  The  site  selected  is  on  Staten  T«i>w<r  j^rt 
north  of  the  Narrows  on  lower  New  York  Bay.  It  oomprlass  19 
acres  with  four  modem  piers  and  U  capable  of  adequate  expansion 
In  the  future.  Adapting  and  modernizing  the  area  is  »Mi*rtTur 
completion  at  this  time,  and  the  Nation's  f  orei^-trade  aone  noT! 
will  be  ready  tta  operation  eaiiy  In  1937. 

The  expedition  and  encouragement  of  foreign  commerce  Is  under- 
taken by  means  of  the  foreign-trade  aone  In  the  following  manner. 
In  a  seaport  a  section  of  waterfront  property  Is  selected  as  a  site. 
Surrovmding  the  selected  site  is  constructed  a  barrier  with  proper 
land  and  water  entrances.  The  effect  of  this  barrier  Is  to  segregate 
the  encloeed  aone  from  customs  territory  aikd  to  pre?ent  Hnuggllag. 
Within  this  restricted  area  are  built  the  proper  terminal  facilities — 
piers,  warehouses,  roads,  tracks,  cargo  equ^ment,  bunder  survloea. 
and  so  on. 

The  op««tion  of  this  foreign-trade  atHte  Is  almllnr  to  any  termi- 
nal operation.  It  may  be  In  private  handa,  or  a  State  or  munici- 
pality may  undertake  Its  operation.  Hov/ever.  It  may  be  operated, 
it  is  a  public  utility,  and  subject  to  all  supervision  and  regulation 
of  any  public  utility  by  the  Federal  Oovemment.  The  reason  for 
this  Is.  of  coiuae.  to  sssure  users  reasonable  and  stable  charges  and 
equitable  treatment. 

The  majority  of  world  goods  do  not  travel  a  straight  oooiae  from 
producer  to  consumer.  More  often  they  change  hands  in  major 
markets  or  depota,  various  manipulations  being  uiulertaken  aloi^ 
the  way  to  prepare  them  for  final  disposition.  In  this  preparatlOB 
and  distribution,  domestic  products  have  a  decided  advantage  In 
not  being  subject  to  the  chargee  and  Interference  ot  customs  sur- 
veillance. It  is  that  added  cost  of  customs  supervision  in  ooantdes 
and  ports  of  transit  that  foreign-trade  aones  eotk.  to  eliminate. 

The  question  has  been  asked.  In  what  way  are  foreign-trade  aones 
superior  to  the  bonded-warehouse  system?  Hie  answer  Is  plainer 
when  it  is  kept  in  mind  that  it  is  not  the  purpoee  ot  forelgn-trads 
aones  to  rtliq>lace  bonded  warehouses,  "nie  Ifwattop  at  bonded 
warehouses  is  a  matter  of  convenience,  and  as  Indlvktaal  units  are 
scattered  throughout  the  country  and  centers  ot  industry  In  a 
manner  not  feasible  or  economic  to  foreign-trade  monsa.  The  two 
eystems  are  complementary  to  each  other  In  the  mofsmmt  of 
goods.  At  locations  whov  foreign-trade  aooes  are  Justtflsd  th«y  do 
offa*  superior  services  to  users.  Under  the  pfwsimt  law  thsy 
offer  seven  ot  the  eight  rlssses  of  bonded  irarnhnnewe.  aselualve  ot 
the  bonded  manufacturing  warehouse,  at  one  central  lirf  titm. 

Furthermore,  these  bonded-warehouse  fy/jittlflt  are  imittnl  at 
shlpside  with  proper  rail  and  road  oonnectlaDSL  Z  nssd  not  dPsU 
on  the  savings  effected  through  resulting  weonnmiss  In  fc>»wqf|^ 
and  tranqxxtatlon.  However,  the  main  superiorly  ot  foreign- 
trade  eonee  over  bonded  warehouses  lias  in  a  iMmpllfleatlon  at 
customs  procedure.  Merchandise  deposttsd  in  a  aone  rsqulies  no 
bond  for  payment  at  duty,  it  requires  no  eustanu  seal  on  tlw  door 
of  the  starnoom.  It  requires  the  presence  ot  no  custOBM  oOMal 
while  being  inqieeted  by  the  owner.  Moreover,  aoeeas  to  aaarclMak- 
dlse  may  be  had  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  Tim  i^ufgw 
and  delays  Incident  to  customs  hupection.  weighing,  and  appratMil 
are  abeent  in  the  foreign-trade  aooe. 

The  question  again  Is  raised  about  the  drawbaek  pfftvUage,  and 
the  answer  again  is  similar.  Under  the  present  \mw  mamufactarli^ 
Is  prohibited  in  foreign-trade  aones.  As  the  drawback  Is  primarily 
for  the  benefit  of  manufacturers  exporting  products  mamifao> 
tiared  wholly  or  In  part  of  forHgn  material,  that  sseMoB  ot  ttia 
drawback  privilege  does  not  now  concern  us.  MeirTisiMlIss  la 
eligible  also  for  a  drawback  or  refund  of  duty  piud  when  It  Is  ra- 
exported  in  the  same  packages  and  oondltloa  as  whan  rseeived, 
providing  It  has  remained  under  constant  customs  oontwL 
In  lies  the  advantage  at  forelgn-tnMls 
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Oattliig  along  to 


tte  ft*"'**—  »'r»llalil«  to  th» 

^^ObA  th«  Ti«r  •«•  to  rtore  his  merchMdtoe  <*  "*lJ»]|2S 

TW.  means  thAt  the  ImpSrter  of  wines  and  ■P^^J^f^^^J^ 
SSe  wTproduct  for  the  mwket,  thst  recelnw  of  goods  ,^t  are 

SiTm  b«  wp«*««  to  suit  the  iMeds  ot  wh«tB»«r  market  they 

'wf^tli*'^  able  to  hr«*  down  IW  -Wp^i^J 
-.^^  hulk  or  combined  shlianenti  may  bo  dlTlded  <»^"«P*"J?** 

I^^hLm  tofnStfit  and  pMkUig  offeeted  through  bulk  and  oom- 
vSa^SSjaMrlSQMiru^  otkna  the  Importer  or  con- 

tni^aie  or  to  p«t,  be  rtoted  to  the  wme.  be  toiported  toto  tte 
JiS?r«S«rl»3S«nt  of  duty,  be 

taMiM^ttfT  or  MaBported  tfter  manlpivdaMon.  In  abort,  by  pcr- 
^^iT^rttortlonrevery  faeUtty  la  available  whldhiwUl  enaWe 
ttuTinitftar  to^iooea  of  hto  goods  to  his  beet  advantage.    We 

to  separate  toto  marketable  or  usable  grades,  and  to  undnMke 
dMn^epmtkmawlthtotlieaoae.  -nje  teiporter  to  giMted  p«- 
mlMton  tomlz  his  products  wtth  other  fioreign  or  <t<n^f^,»*^ 
San^^  !*•  Htm:  Und«  pwaanrtaw.  the  t^Jjnml  rule 
^S^ti^enttlaM  la  that  t£  operatloo  cannot  toctode  mw^ 

S^iin?tt5amimlpul«tfc»>  wWch  are  cMglble  for  ^l^-ba^ 
_i-n-_xB  All  of  these  ooeratleos  the  Impartar  and  exporter  may 
SS^STdo  tbem  ^oftooS^  wir^eSni.  not  both«ed  by 
£  J3Sek  regulations  or  bonded  imwhouse  "SS?*^"!!!;  SS 
taportsr  and  exporter  may  employ  Wa  ^wpU^  ^•'Ji^ 
fteJflitiM.  as  he  desires.  He  may  anwO  hiaoaslf  of  the  serrlees 
S^STby^hTo^SS.  ct  t^ioB^  irtiWi  may  tajdude  labor. 
SSSme^^^>^?on.  inmranoe.  «M»gotlabk>  warrMte.  «Mp -Jad 
SSKriSl55?7«d  forwarding.  BBm^r-^ 
ment  lease  of  warehouse  space,  oooe  space,  open  *"orap.  ana 
^SoTfor  hla  own  hSdtaf.  AUof J»«s  «•  ai^wtagcs 
liytht  uasr  of  this  BModem  fwclgn-trade  facility,  the 


todulteble 
tt 


itlCB. 


o(  the  foreign-trade  Bone  are  by  no  aasens  m^rli^ 

^aSSt  A  tax  wider  uae  Is  tmpUed  by  the  law 

the  purpose  to  be  "to  eatpedtte  and  enoourag*  fov- 

»  and  Dor  othtr  parpooss."    These  ■«»f?««  T^^ 

(,  »»asd  for  pMper  ooordtoatlon  at  land  and  water  tooa> 

Vteetsn-trade  sonee  offer  sMpslde  warehouses,  modvn  plsrs, 

■dothv  iif^^ttHr  euulmnsnt,   dlrsct^stt   eaaneetkins. 

Zam  and  motor  tnnnort.    These  f aeUltlas  low  easts  to 

ud  taamBortatlon.  my  tlm*  to  the  riklp.  to  the  rall- 

te  the  ■wtorovtlsr.    In  addltum.  the  importer  may  take 

of  import  mil  z»tsa  on  both  dutiable  and  f»e  m»- 

•  satibmnohMidlaa  doaa  no  lorn  its  import  atatoa  whOe 

"^^iS^^SStoSS^ehandlas  to  tha  l«Misn-tnde  aone.  owners  can 
aisnTaad  we  tho  warranta  tenvd  as  coUsterBl  for  bank  loans. 
A*  thflir  Miom.  tibsae  Araon  can  aril  this  marthandlse  aoroaa 
a  — rirnt  oOWs  and  idl  wtthont  pofment  of  duty, 
lew  mtoutes  I  have  attempted  to  prsaent  to  yon  the 
f  f  oiak»-trade  aonea.  I  havs  said  that  It  la  not  a  new 
fot  totte  United  mates  It  Is  new.  It  Is  capable  of 
^  aiiMl  of  oorrli[«  a  real  function  to  our  future  foreign 
n  li  worthy  «f  iMl  ttndy  by  all  who  ship  their  prod- 
'  and  all  that  laoMva  ptuduBta  frooa  the  ends  of  the 


, of  a  foreign-trade  aone  on  Staten  Island  by 

alky  oi  Mav  Tirk.  tt  to  bdleved.  will  benefit  the  port  and  ths 

IS  and  ttet  omunema  wUl  wsIoobm  tte  smoothing  of  Its 

and  tte  man  rr^"— *"  nod  the  more  orduly  dlotxlbatlon 
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Supreme  Court  any  Jurisdiction  of  any  kind  whatei^wuiagt  la 
SSSr^ectlng  amlisiadore.  minlsters^nmUs^d  ttose  towW^ 
aBtote  hi  a  party.  The  wise  men  who  wrote  our  Constltuttwi 
ttiusdwSemtSTgaTe  to  the  President  and  the  Conpsa  a  clear 
jSSa:  to^SSct^d  confine  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 

^Pr^dent  Roosevelt  has  not  asked  the  CJongress  to  ^Me  tWa  ^* 

p<5r25Sn^^ong«ss  and  the  P^^«°*  J'y^XJJ?*^^**" 
1^  those  other  great  men  who  wrote  the  Constitution. 

Our  Constitution  gives  to  the  President  «nd  the  Congrese.  s«t- 
ingjolntly.  the  power  to  strip  the  ^^^^^^^^^^."^^  ^i^ 
ctSnllt  court*  ofthe  United  States  of  all  Jurisdiction  of  every 
kind,  and  even  to  abolish  these  courts  entirely. 

President  Roosevelt  has  not  asked  the  Congress  to  uae  this  p«aS 
Twwer  given  to  the  Congress  and  the  President  by  Oeotge  Wash- 
toRcon  and  those  other  wise  men  who  framed  the  ConsUtutton. 

Our  Constitution  gives  to  the  President  and  the  Congrees.  act- 
imr  lototly.  the  power  to  say  wh«a  and  for  how  long  the  Supreme 
cSirt  sbaU  hold  its  Court  and  hear  causes.  This  great  power 
was  exCTclsed  by  President  Jefferson  and  the  Congress  on  one  oaa- 
Blon.  when  the  Court  was  ordered  by  them  not  to  sit  and  not  to 
hear  a  sincde  cause  for  practically  a  year. 

Piertdent  Roosevelt  has  not  asked  the  Congress  to  nse  this 
creat  power  given  to  the  Congress  and  the  President  by  Oeorge 
Washington  and  those  other  wise  men  who  framed  the  Consti- 

tutloo.  _ 

Our  Constitution  gives  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress. 
actlns  lolnUy.  the  power  to  pnrtxlbit  live  to  four  optoions  In- 
v^datlng  acts  of  Congress.  Martto  Van  Buren,  the  trusted  ad- 
viser of  President  Jackson,  later  himself  President,  and  the 
distlngulrilied  Senator  from  Idaho,  Mr.  Bobab,  both  offered  bUla 
to  prohibit  such  five  to  four  opinions. 

Resident  Roosevelt  has  not  asked  the  Congress  to  use  thla 
neat  power  given  to  the  Congress  and  the  President  by  George 
Washl^ton  and  those  other  wise  men  who  framed  the  Oonstl- 

ttttkm. 

Our  Constitution  Imposes  upon  the  President  and  the  Con^ 
eress  acting  Jointly,  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  detMmlnlng 
how  xnany^idges  are  needed  to  the  Pederal.  circuit,  and  Supreme 
Ooorts  of  this  land,  to  order  that  Justice  may  nelth^  be  delayed 
nor  denied.  This  power  to  determtoe  the  number  of  Federal 
tudfces  which  is  a  part  cH  the  Constitution  Itself.  Is  the  team 
iinSe 'power  which  President  Roosevelt  has  recei^ly  asked  the 
Onogrem  to  use  in  order  to  serve  the  public  good.  All  the  tumwt 
and  the  shouttog  that  you  are  now  heartog.  and  which  has  the 
oid  familiar  ring  of  1832  and  1986.  has  been  brought  about  be- 
cause the  President  of  the  United  States  has  recommended  that 
Gongress  exercise  this  power,  believed  by  Washington,  Pranklln, 
tmd  the  ottier  great  framers  of  the  Constitution  to  be  a  wise 
safeguard  fUr  the  American  people.  Thoee  who  attadc  the  Preal- 
dant  of  the  United  SUtes  for  suggesting  the  use  of  thla  power, 
given  by  the  Constitution,  are  thereby  attacking  the  wisdom,  the 
totegrtty,  or  the  patriotism  of  oiur  founding  fathers,  who  wrote 
andestabllshed  our  ConsUtuticm.  Those  who  charge  that  It  la 
wrong  to  use  this  power  to  1987  cannot  esc^M  the  req>ooslblUty 
for  qh*Tr««B  a  lack  of  patriotism  to  those  who  gave  the  power  to 
1787.  Has  the  time  come  when  It  Is  dangerous  and  destnictlve 
to  oiney  t3M  plato  mandate  of  the  Ccmstltutlon  and  to  exercise  a 
power  which  that  great  document  entrusts  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress? 

It  is  the  pi^"  duty  of  the  President  and  the  Congress,  under 
the  Constitution,  to  provide  an  adequate  numbCT  of  Judges  to 
transact  public  business  in  the  Federal  courts.  Every  dttoen  la 
entitled  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  Pederal  Judges,  competoit 
and  able  both  physically  and  mentally,  to  try  his  cause  with- 
out delay.  Everyone  knows  that  the  citizens  have  not  had  an 
adeqxiate  number  of  such  Judges  to  the  recent  past. 

All  lawyers  and  many  cltLauis  know  of  Instances  in  which  able 
Judges,  with  distinguished  records  on  the  bench,  have  held  their 
ofBce  too  long.  Can  there  be  anything  wrong,  unconstitutional, 
or  unpatriotic  to  providing  for  the  appototment  of  additional 
Judges  to  take  care  of  the  Interest  of  litigants  where  such  Instances 
occur? 

There  are  nme  Judges  on  the  Supreme  Court.  Last  term  tho 
cases  orally  argued  and  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Coxirt  required 
months  of  the  JvisUees'  time.  and.  In  addition,  there  were  867 
applications  for  certiorari  disposed  of  by  the  Court.  Each  of  these 
cases  came  to  the  Court  with  a  prtoted  record  and  with  briefs  of 
oppostog  cormsel.  It  is  estimated  that  these  records  were  prtoted 
on  more  than  100,000  pages.  It  was  necessary  to  read  all  those 
noordi  with  care  if  a  Just  declston  was  to  be  rendered  upon  tbs 
merits.  Such  a  burden  is  too  great  for  any  ntoe  men:  and  yet  six 
of  the  emtoent  members  of  thU  great  Coxirt  have  already  passed 
their  allotted  threescore  years  and  10.  It  Is  unfair  to  any  man  who 
has  nsirrd  the  age  of  70  years  to  to^Kioe  burdens  so  heavy  that  they 
would  be  a  crushing  wel^t  upon  a  young  man  to  the  very  prime 
of  life.  Private  bustoess  reqtiires  retirement  of  ttiose  who  reach 
00  to  70  years,  no  matto'  how  able  they  may  be. 

Iiy  time  does  not  permit  me  to  dlseum  with  you  many  other 
excellent  reasons  to  Justify  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  President 
Roosevelt's  suggestion.  That  suggestion  seems  to  me  to  be  to  toe 
pnbUe  totereat.  I  know  that  President  Roosevdt  was  to  the  exer- 
cise of  his  constitutional  duty  when  he  reeonunendsd  to  the  Oon- 
gnas  that  It  discharge  its  oonstlttitlanal  duty  to  proride  an  ade- 
quate Judldarr  for  the  people  oI  the  Nation.  Hla  ■nggwrtion.  masts 
my  wholehearted  approval. 
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Vice  Presideiit  and  Mrs.  Gamer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  15, 1937 


REMARKS  MADE  BY  PRESIDENT  PAT  M.  NEFP.  OP  BAYLOR 
UNIVERSITY,  ON  TBE  OCCASION  OF  THE  OONFBRBINO  OF 
HONORARY  DEGREES  X7PON  THE  VIOB  FREHTTHCWT  AND  MBS. 
JOHN  NANCE  GARNER  BY  BAYIX>R  UNIYSBSITY 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  lA:.  Speaker,  on  November  21, 
1930.  at  Waco.  Tex.,  Baylor  University  ccmferred  the  bonor- 
ary  degree  of  doctm:  of  laws  upon  Vic&  President  John  Nance 
Garner  and  his  wife.  Mrs.  Ettie  Rheiner  Oamer. 

The  proceedings  in  conferring  honorary  degrees  upon 
these  two  distinguished  American  citizens  is  of  interest  to 
the  public. 

Recently  I  extended  my  remarks,  wiUi  consent  of  the 
House,  by  inserting  in  the  Recoid  the  very  aUe  address 
delivered  by  my  coHeague,  Hon.  Faixz  O.  I^uiiuk.  of  Texas, 
on  that  occasion. 

Immediately  following  Ut.  iMouatn  address.  Hem.  Pat  M. 
Neff,  president  of  Baylor  University,  in  conferring  the  de-> 
grees  paid  a  brief  tribute  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oamer,  and  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcobb.  I  submit  here- 
with the  doquent  and  Justly  deserved  tribute  to  them  by 
President  Neff. 

Following  the  address  of  the  occasion  by  Congressman 
Fkztz  Lanham.  of  Fort  Worth.  Dr.  J.  T.  Harrington,  president 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Baylor  University,  pres^ted  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Oamer  simultaneously  to  President  Neff  as  he 
stood  ready  to  confer  upon  them  tbe  degrees. 
'  Addressing  first  Bfr.  Gamer,  President  Nteff  said: 

John  Nance  Oamer.  a  direct  deaoendant  o(  a  patriot  at  tbe 
American  Revolution,  child  of  Texas  Centennial  parents,  reered 
amid  the  rude  and  crude  hardships  of  Texaa  pi<Hieer  life,  product 
of  Texas  son.  Texas  soil,  and  Texas  aodety.  Baylor  University,  the 
oldest  institution  of  hlfi^ter  learning  beneath  Texas  skies,  proudly 
salutes  you  on  this  happy  arart^mlc  oocasinn  as  the  State'a  most 
distinguished  son. 

With  steady  and  stately  strides  in  an  unlanken  career  you  have 
climbed  from  poverty  to  power,  from  obecurity  to  eminence,  from, 
a  rough,  romantic  log  hut  on  the  primeval  pratrles  o<  Texas  to 
the  second  hi^ieat  ofBoe  beneath  the  dome  yOf  tbe  Nation's 
Capitol. 

Though  yon  have  walked  with  the  great,  you  have  never  lost 
the  common  touch.  Though  you  are  tbe  presiding  oflloer  of  the 
most  august  legislattve  body  on  earth  you  Instinctively  covet  tbe 
comradeship  of  those  to  fame  and  fortune  unknown.  Though 
crowned  with  honors,  the  common  people  rl^tly  dalm  yon  aa 
their  own. 

As  a  counselor  of  Woodrow  ^(Hleon  when  the  world  was  at  war. 
and  now  as  an  adviser  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  ppeearvlng  tbe 
peace  of  tbe  nations,  you  have  for  a  score  of  years  towered  a 
titanic  figure  in  tbe  poiittcal  dympies  of  tbe  Amwifian  people. 

In  recognition  of  your  s|dendid  aervloes  to  tbe  State  and  to  tbe 
Nation.  Baylor  Unlverstty,  in  keqilng  with  tbe  provlslana  of  tta 
ancisnt  charter  granted  by  the  Republio  of  Texas,  and  by  tbe 
authority  vested  in  it  by  the  law  of  tbe  land,  now  confers  upon 
you  with  all  its  rights  and  privileges  wherever  in  the  world  you 
may  go,  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  As  evidence  of  this 
decree.  I  hereby  present  to  you  this  diploma  bearing  the  name  and 
tbe  seal  of  Baylor  University. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gamer  still  standing  together,  the  president 
conferred  the  honorary  deipree  on  Mrs.  Gamer,  as  follows: 

Ettie  Rheiner  Gamer,  from  tbe  hour  of  your  gliihood  when  at 
the  marriage  altar  you  plighted  your  love  and  your  aU  to  young 
John  Oamer.  you  have  waUced  in  stately  and  In  queenly  grace  by 
his  Bide,  his  pal  and  his  partner,  his  counaeUor  and  his  confederate, 
his  helpmate  and  his  Inspiration. 

No  labor  has  been  his  that  was  not  yours.  No^ask  has  been 
committed  to  his  hands  that  you  did  not  with  blm  ehare  the 
reroonslbUlty.    No  honor  has  been  his  that  was  not  justly  yours. 

For  more  than  half  a  oentury.  as  wife,  as  mother,  and  later  as 
grandmother,  you  have  maintained  happily  and  eflldently  two 
unbroken  partnershlpe— the  partnership  wtth  home  and  tbe  part- 
nership with  husband. 

LZXZI— Api 


Tott  have  diunned  eo^al  honors  and  the  eomradeablp  of  thoae 
who  thronged  the  *lialls  of  vanity  fair**,  preferring  to  wock  In 
bamesB  by  tbe  side  of  him  whoee  honored  name  you  worthily  bear. 

Work  has  been  your  great  Joy.  It  has  been  the  w^-tempered 
anvil  on  which  your  rtnglng  hammer  has  helped  to  beat  out  two 
beautifully  blended  careers  of  public  service.  As  comrades  and 
eoworkera  tn  both  puMle  and  private  life,  you  and  Mr.  Gamer  are 
known  wherever  falls  the  shadow  of  the  American  flag. 

In  recognition  of  your  perscmal  worth  and  in  appreciation  of 
your  outstanding  acconipl Iwhmmts,  Baylor  University,  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  Its  faculty  and  by  the  authority  of  its  board  of 
trustees,  now  confers  upon  yoo,  with  Its  full  academic  significance, 
the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  I  am.  thezefore,  happy  to 
present  to  you,  to  have  and  to  hold,  this  certlfloate  duly  executed 
by  the  authority  of  this  taistttutton. 

And  now,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gamer,  wherever  sdtolars  gather,  a 
beautiful  and  appropriately  colored  hood  is  reoognhnd  as  evidence 
of  the  degree  upon  each  of  you  conferred.  That  you  may  wear 
these  as  badgea  of  honor  and  as  wnhlrms  of  distinction,  the  com- 
mittees will  now  place  upon  your  reqiectlVB  shoulders  tbe  academle 
hood. 

At  this  point  hoods  were  simultaneously  placed  over  the 
beads  and  on  the  shoulders  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gamer.  Mrs. 
Gamer  was  then  seated  and  President  Neff  turned  to  the 
audience  and  said: 

Ladles  «nd  gentlemen.  I  am  happy  to  present  to  yoa  Dr.  John 
Nance  Gamer. 

Dr.  Gamer  made  a  brief  address. 


The  Independence  and  Integrity  of  the  SopreaM 
Court  Most  Be  Preserved— Doubt,  if  Permitted 
to  Obtain  With  Respect  to  Either  Its  Integrity 
or  Independence,  Spells  the  Beginning  of  the  End 
of  This  GoTemment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OP  VKBMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPEESENTATIVES 
Monday,  Febrwary  15, 1937 


EJLVMHVn  PROM  ASDRBB  I»UVKRID  BT  BOtT.  CHAnLIB  A. 
PLUliLBY.  OP  ▼EMfOMT.  AT  TBI  UMOOUf  mMNSR  IN  UHGA. 
H.  Y..  OH  8ATDBDAT.  PSBBUABT  IS.  1987 


Iffir.  PLUMLBY.    Mr.  Speaker,  unda*  leave  to  extend  bif 

remarks  in  the  Racoao  I  inchide  the  following  exeerpts  from 
a  nwech  made  iv  me  Saturday  nii^t  last,  Fdiniary  IS.  in 
Utica.  N.  Y.: 

Mr.  Toastmaster.  today  we  celebrate  tbe  annlvcmtj  of  tbe  Mrth 
of  tbe  nncommon  commoner — an  American,  great  emannipator, 
savior  of  a  natkm;  "a  type  that  Nature  wills  to  plan  but  once  la 
aU  a  people's  years" — ^Abraham  TJncoln. 

8o  many  pe^de  hare  so  wen  said  those  things  which  an  «<  as 
would  be  pzoud  to  put  In  words  that  little  remalna  to  be  said,  or 
can  be  said,  which  has  not  alrsady  been  spoken.  Poets,  author^ 
statfsmen  all  bare  vied  with  one  anotbsr  in  an  attempt  to  do 
Justice  to  tbe  memory  ct  tbe  man  and  his  achievements.  Bome 
poet  has  said:      t 

"Some  opulflBfc  foroe  of  gentiisL  eotd,  and  raos^ 
Some  <toep  Ufe  current  from  far  oantmisa 
Plowed  to  bis  mind  and  lighted  his  sad  eyea. 
And  gave  bis  name,  among  great  names,  hlgl 

Ttue  It  Is  that  a  strange  light  shone  from  bis  sad  gray  eyes; 
aU  the  nwglc  of  morning,  noon,  and  night;  aU  tbe  uiystetf  of  darte 
forests  and  etany  ekles  were  In  them;  a  stranger  dtvtatty  sbona 
from  his  face,  canred  with  lines  of  worry  and  eulierlng.  cut  deqi 
with  care  and  lore  for  mankind,  a  boundleas  loee,  famonileas  as 
tbe  sea,  inimitable  as  qjaoe.  No  monardu  ever  bad  gwirter  power 
than  he  and  none  ever  employed  It  so  teMerly,  so  MBtvolently, 
eo  graeiously;  no  power  of  pai^Ion.  eaeept  that  of  Proftdenee,  wm 
ever  exercised  eo  mercifully,  so  benignly;  no  other  hmnaa  being 
<b1ed  BO  many  tears,  stopped  eo  many  heartaches,  rented  eo  many 
hopee.  Do  not  think  me  sacrlleglotM  when  X  say,  "Be  wee  a  man 
of  sorrows  and  aequalnted  with  grief.  Be  waa  bntfaed  for  our 
Iniquities;  be  was  wounded  for  our  tranagreasloos  and  tbe  weight 
of  our  Government  wee  upon  bbn.  Be  aaved  other*.  BImeelf  be 
could  not  eave." 

Shetdierd  of  tbe  people,  that  old  name  that  tbe  beet  rtilers  ever 
«raved.  Be  fed  ub  wtth  counsd  when  we  were  in  doubt,  with  In- 
spiration when  we  sometimes  faltered,  with  eautloa  when  we 
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«n  hour  when  our  h«tft«  ww»  dark.    He  ■prewlbrfW*  ^^T  3JSJ 
iMd  fcMto  of  g>M«  duty  and  demotion  and  ??«ottim  on  whl^ 
ttalUMl  BMV  Mbtng.    i*  fed  «U  bis  people  from  ^  >*^^  ^ 
S  toiijfaonttrmort  prtTflegeddownto  «»ti««*„^'^ 
ThbimMHL  hmart  ttwitTiH  ueieewereaee  and  ataiMai  Amen- 
J^^m%>S!^' SSSm,  W^bJacSre.  which  tl^Hatkm 
and  an  of  tn  a*  IndlTtdnals  may  well  try  to  emulate.    UnwaTer- 
IBC  In  bis  lofalty  to  the  fundamentals  of  American  govenamwit. 
bis  KMiulne  lenact  for  the  Oonstttutlon  and  his  great  concem  for 
Om  tatmy  oftbeBepubUe  ended  only  with  his  death. 
nBo  they  borted  Llneoinf  straacs  and  vain. 
Has  any  creature  tbou^t  of  XJncoln  bid 
In  any  vault  liMitb  ooOn  UdT 
In  all  the  ycezs  slnee  that  wild  spring  of  paiar 
It  IS  false    be  never  In  grave  had  lain. 
Tou  could  not  bury  him.  although  you  sUd 
Upon  the  day  the  Cbeope  pyramid. 
Or  heaped  It  with  the  Bo^y  MoirotalTi  chain. 
If  so.  man's  memorise  not  a  montunent  be. 
None  Shalt  thou  have." 
A  redsemed  and  reunited  republic  t>  his  monument. 

•  •••••• 

Mr.  Toastmaster.  Lincoln,  the  lawyer,  was  Abraham  Unc^  »* 

bis  ptialwt  As  we  obssrre  and  celebrate  the  centennial  of  his 
«j«wiTLiow  to  the  bar.  that  fact  should  be  forever  fixed  and  eetab- 
Ilebed  In  the  public  n»tT»rf  _.    , 

Law  goes  first  when  dlcutonhips  arrive.  In  the  law.  wisely 
and  huBunely  administered,  without  fear  and  without  favor.  Uee 
both  the  safety  and  the  hope  of  democracy.  This  Is  the  lessrm 
Lincoln  taught  us  In  the  tragic  days  of  the  IMO's,  and  It  Is  the 
nme  Icssoa  which  Ltnoom  Isavea  wltb  us  today. 

This  Is  h-\'^'^  Ood  save  America.  I  am  not  an  alumlst.  I 
am  not  easily  aroused  or  disturbed.  I  am  eonoorned  because  I 
brieve  that  the  psnnaneney  of  our  national  life  and  its  mtegrity 
are  involved  in  this  governmental  pollej  which  we  are  asked  to 
epwove.  I  am  sure  ^t  the  pieeeiiatkin  of  our  Ubertles  and  the 
Suefulty  of  our  Cerm  of  goveramfsnt  Is  tbm  tremendous  stake  at 
lerae  It  must  be  sset.  The  questions  confronting  us  are  too 
momentous  and  too  serious  to  be  a  football  of  partisan  poUUcs. 
They  tfmnseend  ail  qnsetlons  of  partisan  poUtlcs.  of  neutr^ty,  of 
aU  ttrlSB.  trade  aseenwnts.  and  everythlnc  else^  They  strike  at 
the  very  root  of  our  American  tastltutlons.  They  are  steps  to 
diange  our  form  of  government.    This  Is  the  Issue  involved. 

•  •••••• 

THIS  la  iMsk  ft  wjm— w  iflBw.  this  cbaUenge  to  the  American  form 

of^!«>i^t.^ttiran  American  issue.  It  muet  be  treated  as 
■ui£  br  aU  of  u»  who  put  our  country  «bove  our  party  agmatlons. 

I  ssduknxdy  lefraln  frosn  making  this  a  partisan  issue;  I  do. 
however,  wait  you  to  hear  the  dlBtlngulBbed  gratlwnan  from 
Ot^  llir.  LMiam].  a  Democrat,  who  stated  on  the  floor  of  the 

~         on  Wedncoday:  ^^ 

lieiatiiss  nf  rnngm  —  are  the  American  people  asssmblsn 
„„,  dot  to  take  oRkn  firam  anybody,  but  to  convert  the  will  of 
the  dtfemas  Into  TrgH^^*'*'  teUiat  the  eMOUtlve  brancb  of  Ckvv- 
emment  what  to  do.  This  Brass  is  the  nearest  appxoacb  of  iba 
national  Oovemment  to  the  bomee  of  America,  pajp^satort 
•oamntse  of  pfotaeCkm  to  these  bana4e--th«  oasttas  wbleh  no 
pmno^baa.  the  right  to  ln»a£wlthoui  das  preceea  ctf  law-ttoe 
mtttest  guarantee  to  tbase  homes.  I  wpert.  is  thejudldar  body 
S  this  Natfam.  erowned  by  the  aupteme  Court.  Tide  great  tri- 
bunal, which  has  weathered  the  storms  of  160  years.  Is  the  one 
nmalnlng  bulwark  of  the  United  .Statee  of  Ameri<»  and  of  that 
inaat  dpoument  of  a  government  of  ttae  people,  by  the  peo^e.  ana 
IvttaTpeapl^-tbe  Gonstttutlon  of  the  UntUd  Statee  of  Amer- 
■IB^  •  (  ».  mutt  tbta  Ooogreas  Is  asked  to  do  Is  undemoermtlo. 
We  are  only  %  few  weda  from  the  gemm  eleettons  when  the 
riseliliinf  of  the  imited  Statee  and  every  Membw  of  the  Bouse 
wue  deeted.  Did  the  Ftestdent  announce  a  puzpoee  to  change  the 
Supreme  Court  if  reeleetedT  Be  did  not  When  he  was  asked  if 
be  would  make  any  etfort  to  alter  the  Suprone  Court  he  was 
silent,  but  theee  wbo  dalmed  to  qieak  for  bbn  dedared  that  any 
such  infetence  respecting  the  eawlldate  waa  "sinful,  sinister,  and 
utterly  unfounded."  If  thar  FreeMent  dtd  have  such  a  plan  in 
view  be  should  hacee  dsdarsd  tt.  Thus  ttae  people  might  have  had 
a  ">««"«<»  to  expreea  aa  opTk"  iqioa  It.  The  Demoeratlo  plat- 
form did  not  ftrirt^M  audi  m  propoaaL  The  candidate's  aooeptanoe 
meoctt  did  not  Intlawte  audi  a  purpoee.  Mow,  before  the  ln»u- 
irwTal  ittnir^"*^  to  reasoved.  the  Pmddent  propoees  a  change 
whldi  would  destroy  the  very  foundation  of  the  faith  millions  of 
cltlsTus  have  In  our  Ckyvemment.'* 

Once  more  may  I  quote  from  what  I  consider  one  of  the  moet 
fbcoeful  and  doquent  spseobfis  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
HsLsseeiitstlTiie.  by  that  distinguished  statesman.  Oongreesman 
Ote.  of  Georgia,  another  Dmoerat.  Interrupting  Mr,  LuunDcx. 
who  yidded.  saytng: 

"Mr.  %iealDV,  Unng  wttbla  the  pieeence  of  the  line  things  which 
tlM  President  baa  aocompUsbed.  it  to  dlAcult  to  withhold  from 
bim  A  power  whlcb  be  wants;  but  bis  remmmendatlian  that  the 
membenhlp  of  the  Supreme  Court  be  Inoreased  from  9  to  15. 
tberdiy  SBabUiw  htm.  through  wUllag  appointees,  to  cbanos  the 
iiMnnli^  of  our  baalo  laws  and  our  whole  form  of  government,  asks 
for  ■niB^*«<*^  wbldi  no  one  man  In  aU  this  world  ought  to  enjoy. 

"The  reaanmsBdatlan  wmelHules  the  most  terrible  threat  to 

In  the  entire  blatory  o< 
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the  country.  It  is  naUonallam  with  M«°8«^?«iJSi,*=?Sl2  S 
Sert  wwdd  mean  the  end  of  the  doctrine  erf  SUtes  rl^t^  to 
STiMethat  it  makes  possible  change  in  tte  njf^J^^^  ^ 
^isUtutlon  by  legislative  and  executive  power,  it  ,'i^^»t«  ^^ 
^SSS^of  thepeopte  It  would  upset  our  whote  i^stem  of 
SSSO  Sh^rSabllsh  executive  ^^^l^ir'^^^  fil^SS 
anddestroy  the  majesty  of  the  law.  A  poUti^l  and  temxM 
Sit  toMtrt^mal  of  justice,  and  with  the  Independence  of  the 
g^^  oSXUyed  and  it  made  a  pliable  tool  to  the  himds 
StSttcecutive,  ours  becomes  a  go'eran^ent  of  men  LMtesd  rf  a 
»v«nment  of  laws.  My  sense  of  political  ^^oj^^lllj  "^ J 
poUtlcal  morality  Impels  me  to  resist.  I  pray  God  that  no  such 
SSamlty  may  ever  befall  this  country  that  we  aU  love  as  the 
vestina  of  all  power  of  government  to  the  hands  of  any  one  man. 

PaSoUc  and  powerful  and  American  are  these  statements  you 
have  lust  heard.  . .     _  _. 

Now.  Mr.  Ttoastmaster.  I  wish  to  caU  your  attentton  to  the  fact 
that  the  election  and  inaugural  are  things  of  the  past;  the  emsr- 
^  to  ovSv  for  so  the  President  insists  and  admits:  rellnqutoh- 
imt  not  a  «togle  one  of  the  emergency  powers  he  a^ud  f or  and 
WM  granted:  with  a  complete  control  over  Congress,  with  anjm- 
dlae^ised  contempt  for  the  leglslattve  prerogatives  of  that  body, 
hehas  the  consummate  nerve  and  audacity  to  trananlt  a  revdtt- 
SomuT  message,  by  the  terms  of  which  he  attempts  to  circumvent 
the  Constitution  and  seize  the  Supreme  Court;  «»£•  ™<« -^*™« 
and  contemptuous,  he  accompeJiles  that  message  with  a  bm  (an 
evil  precedent)  which  he  has  drawn  up  and  made  r^7l<x 
enactoent.  to  the  end  that  the  commands  contained  to  ttie  trans- 
mitted meisage.  and  by  an  act  of  lawless  legality,  may  be  obeyed 
and  carried  out  by  his  crlngtog  cohorts.  He  plans  to  demand  that 
the  Supreme  Court  obey  his  orders,  and  desires  and  Intends  to 
instaU  autocratic  government,  toward  which  he  »**««.  No  blow 
Ssbeen  struck  which,  if  successful,  would  so  deeply  tojure  the 
foundations  of  the  Republic  and  the  cause  of  democracy  to  the 

world  

Let' me  caU  your  attention  to  the  significant  fact  that  the  revo- 
lutionary danger  which  now  confronU  the  people  was  foreseen 
with  uncanny  sagacity  60  years  ago  ^y  James  B^  SJ^ 
American  Commonwealth— upon  this  subject— the  great  KngliSh 
eonunentator  wrote:  ^  ,  *...._« 

"Suppne  a  Congress  and  President  bent  on  doing  someUiing 
which  the  Supreme  Court  deems  contrary  to  the  ConsUtutlon. 
They  pass  a  statute.  A  case  srises  under  It.  The  Court  on  tte 
bearing  of  the  case,  vmanlmously  declares  the  ■t**?^!?*^  - 

as  being  beyond  the  powers  of  Congress.  Congress  forthwith  paws 
and^e  Preeldent  signs  another  statute  more  than  douWlng  the 
number  of  Justices.  The  President  appotots  to  the  new  JustlcMhlpe 
men  wbo  are  pledged  to  hold  the  former  statute  oonstltotlanal. 
The  Senate  coiflrms  hto  appototments.  Another  case  raising  tae 
validity  of  the  disrated  sUtute  is  brought  up  to  the  Court,  ^e 
new  Justlcee  outvote  the  old  ones;  the  statute  to  held  valid;  the 
security  provided  for  the  protection  of  the  Constttutlon  to  gone  like 

a  morhtog  mist.  ...  %j^ 

"What  prevoits  such  assaults  on  the  fundamental  law.  assaults 
which,  however  immoral  to  substances,  would  be  perfectly  legal  In 
form?  Not  the  mechanism  of  government,  for  all  Its  checks  have 
been  evaded.  Nbt  the  conscience  of  the  legislature  and  the  Presi- 
dent for  heated  combatants  seldom  shrink  from  Justifying  the 
means  by  the  end.  Nothing  but  fear  of  the  peofde.  whooe  broad 
good  tfns»  and  attachment  to  the  great  prtoclplee  of  the  Constltu- 
tlon  may  generally  be  relied  on  to  condemn  such  a  perversion  of 
Its  forms.  Yet  if  the  excitement  has  arisen  hl^  over  the  country. 
a  majority  of  the  pec^le  may  acquleace;  and  then  it  matters  little 
whether  what  to  really  a  revolution  be  acoompllshed  by  opoily 
vlolattof  or  by  merely  distorting  the  forms  of  law.  To  the  people 
we  come  sooner  or  later;  it  to  upon  their  wisdom  and  sdf-rsstral^ 
that  the  stability  of  the  most  cimningly  devised  scheme  ox 
government  vrill  to  the  last  resort  depend." 

Yee;  it  to  always  to  the  people,  to  their  wisdom  and  self-reetraint, 
that  we  come  sooner  or  later.  Would  they  have  voted  as  they  did 
If  the  President  had  ahown  hto  hand  before  the  vote  Instead  of 
aftsr?  Do  they  approve  what  he  to  now  attempting  to  dot  Will  the 
xoibappj  examples  of  Germany  and  Italy  be  taken  to  heart  to  timet 
Or  are  we  also  destined  to  suffer  a  revolution  passlvdy.  without 
thoroughly  understanding  its  aim,  its  scope,  or  Its  oonsequenccat 
•  •••••• 

Mr.  Tosstmsster.  under  the  circumstances  confronting  us  libnty- 
loving  Americans,  it  to  difficult  for  me  to  speak  dlspasstanately. 
As  an  American  I  must  call  yoiir  attention  to  the  fact  that  by  bis 
persistent  silence  respecting  the  Cotirt.  though  challenged  to  regard 
thereto,  the  President,  as  a  candidate,  gave  the  people  of  thto 
Nation  to  understand  and  to  believe,  and  rightly  so,  that  he  enter- 
tatoed  no  totent  and  had  no  purpose  to  precipitate  any  such 
program  as  he  has  launched  against  the  Constitution  and  tbe 
Court. 

As  President  he  should  be  above  the  resort  to  subterfuge  and 
trickery  and  the  strategy  with  which  thto  program  to  camouflaged. 
Let  me  say  with  all  the  fmp*">**t  I  can  command  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  hto  advisors  will  have  to  learn  the  ages  teach  that  th« 
totricate  processes  and  tovolvements  of  statesmanship  and  politics 
all  fall  or  succeed  accordtog  to  the  inherency  of  honesty  to  their 
promulgation. 

Time's  todlsputable  record  shows  beyond  peradventure  of  b 
doubt  that  without  the  principled  foundation  of  innate  honest* 
dldngennousnees ,  subterfuge,  trickery,  questionable  strategy  wlU 
not  stand  the  logic  of  events.  Ultimately  that  which  has  found  Its 


betas  through  tbe  channeto  ot  fraud  and  culitcrfuge  and  dlsto- 
genuousness  onunbles  axtd  falls  toto  tbe  bottomless  abyss  of 
ignominy  and  destruction. 

It  to  Inescapably  true  that  there  exists  to  the  body  politic  a 
something — a  moral  force,  if  you  will — ^that  to  greater  and  more 
pownf  ul  when  set  to  motion  than  all  the  lawa  of  human  strategy 
and  frailty;  and  thto  force,  tovoked,  knows  no  wrong  and  operates 
throughout  time  to  balarce  all  maladjustments,  to  right  wrongs 
perpeUvrted,  to  punish  the  guilty,  and  prop^ly  to  fix  and  eatabUsh 
for  all  time  tbe  stigma  of  the  resp<Hisiblllty  for  the  underhanded- 
ness,  fraud,  or  dishonesty  employed  to  serve  a  temporary  pinpoae. 

The  Imaginary  and  teo^porary  successes  which  seem  to  attend 
the  efforts  of  the  hypocrite,  deceiver,  and  ttae  disingenuous  are  not 
tbe  victories.  In  the  last  analjvto  they  are  defeats^  So  shall  tbH 
record  read  when  relentless  time  doees  Its  book. 

Now,  gentlemen.  It  to  a  aerious  situation  which  confronts  us.  It 
iB  not  to  be  minimized.  The  destruction  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment to  cleariy  the  issue  that  confronts  us.  Ibe  ^tt«^«<rg  and 
startling  proposal  for  paddng  and  oontrQlling  the  Oapraae  Court 
to  un-American,  unnocesfary,  poorly  camouflaged,  and  by  none 
other  than  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Think  of  It.  gentle- 
men. Hto  real  purpose  to  not  concealed  from  us.  He  Insults  our 
totelligenoo  when  he  thinks  we  do  not  know  enough  to  know  tt  to 
beeauee  the  Baprtaue  Court  has  declared  Invalid  many  of  hto  pet 
measures.  He  resorts  to  k  plan  for  creattog  a  Court  that  he  can 
.  control  and  that  will  be  subservient  to  and  sympathetic  with  hto 
Ideas.  Oentlraaen,  the  Independence  and  totegrtty  of  the  Supreme 
Court  must  be  preserved.  If  there  ever  be  any  doubt,  it  spelto  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  our  Bepubllc 

The  President  of  these  United  States — our  Chief  Executive — con- 
fessedly and  by  usurpation.  controlUng  the  legislative  branch  of 
thto  Ooverament,  bow  propoees  to  command  the  Judicial  branch 
of  the  Oovemment.  Thto  step  to  beyond  absolutism  and  beyond 
revolutionary  power.  Thn  seeds  of  revolution  are  sown  by  hto 
message  and  by  the  transnisslon  of  the  bill  which  accompanies  it. 
So  far  have  tbey  gone— they  should  not  go  farUk«-. 

The  American  people  are  aroused.  The  President  and  hto  ad- 
visors should  beware. 

All  red-blooded  Amerieazis  of.  every  political  faith  will  xeetot  thto 
attempt  to  deprive  them  of  their  blood-bo^ght  liberties  to  the  last 
drop  of  blood  which  to  to  their  very  velna. 

•  •••••• 

Thto  Oonstttutlon  which  the  )*rc8ldent  twice  swore  he  would 
defend,  be  now  la  undertaJclng  to  wreck,  "ranks  above  every  other 
constitution  tar  the  totrinaic  excellence  of  its  scheme,  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  circumstances  of  the  people,  the  simplicity,  brevity, 
and  precision  of  its  language,  Its  Jrnllclous  mixture  of  deflnlteness 
to  principle  with  elasticity  to  detalto.  •  •  •  It  opposes  ob- 
stacles to  rash  and  hasty  change.  It  toaecea  the  people  to  thtok 
seriously  before  they  alter  it  or  pardon  a  transgression  of  It.  It 
makes  legislatures  and  siatesmen  slow  to  overpass  their  legal 
powers,  slow  even  to  propose  measures  whldi  the  Constitution 
seems  to  disapprove.  It  forms  the  mtod  and  temper  of  the  people. 
It  strengthens  their  conservative  instincts,  their  sense  of  the  value 
of  stability  and  pcrmanenoe  In  political  arrangements.  It  makes 
them  feel  that  to  comprehend  their  supreme  instruments  of  gov- 
ernment to  a  personal  dut}-.  incumbent  on  each  one  of  them." 

On  thto  day  and  upon  thto  occasion  It  to  most  fitttog  for  us 
to  observe  that  *to  thoee  [^reat  men  who  framed  the  Constitution 
and  secured  the  ad<q>tion  of  it  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  which 
can  scarcely  be  repaid.  It  was  not  then,  as  it  to  now  looked  upon, 
from  the  Mesa  togs  whlcb  It  has  bestowed  with  t»eral  favor  and 
affection.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  thoee  pure  patriots  who  stood 
for  the  Arm  advocates  of  Its  principles  did  so  at  the  expense  ot 
tbelr  ezlMng  popularity.  Tbey  felt  that  they  had  a  higher  duty 
to  perfocra  ttum  to  flatter  the  prejudloes  of  the  people  or  to  sub- 
serve ssUlBh,  sectional,  or  local  toterests.  Most  of  them  went  to 
their  graves  without  the  soothing  consolation  that  their  services 
and  their  sacrifleee  were  duly  appreciated.  Iliey  were  content  to 
trtHt  their  diaraeters  and  their  conduct  to  tbe  dellberate  judgment 
of  posterity. 

"If  upon  a  close  siwey  of  their  labors,  as  developed  to  actual 
structure  of  the  OonsUtutlan.  we  shall  have  reason  to  admire  their 
wisdom  and  forecast,  to  preserve  their  profound  love  of  Uberty. 
and  to  trace  tbelr  deep  eeme  of  the  value  of  political  req>onslblltty. 
and  tbelr  amdety  above  aJ  things  to  give  perpetuity  as  well  as 
energy  to  the  republican  Institutions  of  their  country,  then  indeed 
wfll  our  gratitude  ktodle  Into  a  holler  reverence,  and  their  memory 
wlU  be  dMrldked  among  thoee  of  the  nobleet  benefactors  of 
manktod." 

I  agato  assert  that  the  danger  of  today  to  not  to  the  loss  of 
liberty  by  the  tue  of  foarce.  It  lies  rather  to  the  supine  surrender 
of  the  rights  of  free  men  to  a  seductive,  subversive  program  of 
paterzuUtom  v^cb  to  gradnsUy  changing  the  f(vm  of  our  Oovem- 
ment from  a  representathe  democracy  to  a  bureaucratic  state, 
mildly  deq)otlc  to  action,  dangerously  experimental  to  conception; 
a  program  In  which  human  rights  and  property  rights  cease  to 
rest  on  the  firm  foundation  of  established  law.  and  oome  to 
depend  upon  the  whims  of  a  temporary  majority. 

No  such  crtoto  as  now  confronts  us  has  confronted  thto  country 
stoce  the  day  Abraham  Llncoto  declared  that  our  Nation  could  not 
endure  half  dave  and  half  free. 

The  rm  isBOSi.  of  oourae.  Is  as  to  whether  tbe  ConstitutlDn  dMil 
be  changed  by  the  people  as  contemplated  by  its  "horss  and  boggy" 
buthora  or  by  the  whim  or  contrivance  of  an  Executive  or  C^- 
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Tbe  safety  and  purity  of  a  Ubcral  democracy  rests  wltb  tto 
preeervation  ot  ova  uniqxie  constitutional  process,  the  vital  ^ni 
tot^rated  growth  of  the  bade  law  through  the  spontaneous,  de- 
liberate, quiet,  and  exprees  mandate  of  the  people,  without  cun- 
ning diort  euta  or  botaterous.  "brato  trust"  fcOuflng.  Woodrow 
Wilson  one*  said,  and  tt  to  true  today,  that  "the  Supreme  Court 
to  the  refues  of  liberal  government." 

In  the  matter  of  the  change,  the  people  must  be  consulted.  The 
Oonstitutlon  should  not  be  dumged  by  the  Supteme  Court.  It 
shoold  not  be  cbanged  In  Wadalngtan.  It  dwuld  be  rbsngart  bf 
tbe  people,  alone.  Tou  and  I,  our  family,  our  trtenda— we.  tba 
people — to  thto  country  of  ours  are  more  Important  than  our  to> 
Btnunent,  government.  Oovermnent  dioidd  he  made  to  serva 
rather  than  dominate  ua.  Tbe  etata,  wbleb  Is  man%  own  creation, 
exists  for  tbe  sake  of  us.  of  our  peofde,  rather  tban  w  aonie  would 
have  us  believe,  that  we  exist  lor  the  saka  of  the  state. 

The  people  made  the  Constitution,  the  people  can  «it«w**t-y  U  If 
they  see  fit;  tttey  can  create,  so  also  tbey  can  destroy;  but  I  Insist 
that  the  oreatlan.  the  destruction,  or  tbe  alteratlan  or  amendment 
must  be  the  wcn-k  of  the  people.  It  must  be  an  nTpmedisi  of  tbe 
will  of  a  steadfast  and  dectolve  majori^  which  has  bad  amnla 
time  for  full  consideration  of  all  the  deatructlon  or  alteration  or 
amendment  does  tovdve. 

So  beddes  tbe  qusatlons  of  tbe  seising  and  tbe  crippling  of  tlw 
Supreme  Court  and  the  malntwnanoe  or  destruction  of  tbe  Consti- 
tution of  the  Tlhlted  States,  all  other  questions  of  law  and  poUdea 
sink  toto  utter  Insignificance.  In  its  preeeuee  party  llnee  diould 
disappear,  all  sectional  differences  mdt  away  like  tbe  oaify  mists 
of  dawn  before  the  rising  sun.  Tbe  Oonstitutlon  to  our  funrtSi 
mental  law.  Upon  its  provldons  rests  the  entire  fabric  of  our 
Institutions.  It  has  dtoappototed  the  eiQ)ectatlon  of  thoee  who 
oppoaeA  It.  convinced  thoee  who  doubted,  and  won  a  siinoesi 
beyond  the  most  glowtog  hopes  of  thoee  wbo  put  ttaeir  faith  In  It. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  still  to  the  supreme  lav 
of  the  land.  The  American  public  will  see  to  it  that  neither  Con- 
gress, nor  the  Preeldent,  on  any  plea  of  emergency,  however  dla- 
Ingenuous.  may  ever  suspend  its  provisions  to  any  particular,  at 
any  place,  at  any  time,  or  anywhere. 


Low-€ost  Housing  in  Washington 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

OP  NEW  YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Monday,  Februanf  15,  ifi7 

1ST.  BETTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  low-cost  houshig  has 
been  but  little  developed  in  the  United  States,  in  several 
countries  of  Europe  cooperative  housing  societUs  form  an 
important  idiase  of  the  modem  community.  Here  the  eoop- 
erative  housing  program  has  been  best  developed  In  New 
York  City.  In  most  instances  where  housing  projects  on  a 
cooperative  basis  have  been  established  in  this  country,  tbe 
property  consists  of  a  single  apartment  building  wUdi  the 
association  has  either  erected  or  bought  already  constructed 
and  which  is  managed  in  the  interests  of  the  members.  In 
one  or  two  cases  the  properly  consists  of  a  group  of  build- 
ings. 

In  order  to  be  truly  cooperatiiw  there  diould  be  genuine 
democracy;  membership  should  be  voluntary  and  form  a 
group  of  persons  with  common  interests,  each  pn««^«fi»g  the 
rUfiit  to  vote  on  problems  affecting  their  proprietary  thare. 

The  proposals  contained  in  my  bUl.  H.  B.  3165.  which  I 
recently  Introduced  in  Congress,  incorporate  Just  these  things. 
'Hie  bin  does  not  grant  title  to  any  IndividimL  Tbe  mem- 
bers of  the  housing  association  merely  own  shases  In  the 
association  representing  the  value  of  the  apartment  or 
dwelling  occupied.  The  only  evidence  of  ownenliip  oonsists 
of  a  certificate  of  stock  and  a  permanent  lease  on  the  apart- 
ment occupied.  Legal  ownerdiip  of  the  property  is  vested  In 
the  association  as  a  whole.  A  member  «<«MrfHng  to  withdraw 
from  the  assocJation  can  turn  in  his  certificate  of  stock  and 
receive  the  amount  he  has  paid  in  on  shares  after  deductions, 
if  any,  have  been  made  because  of  damages  to  yrupeity.  In 
this  way  ^q^eculation  and  profit  making  are  prevented.  The 
project  is  not  meant  to  be  a  speculative  or  Investment 
project 

Fixed  charges,  such  as  interest  on  capital,  bonds,  and 
mortgages,  depreciation,  amortization,  etc^  and  operating 
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M»  BMi  br  ft  BumUily  tax  or  ooit  to  the  tenftnt 

"rtaiTriitet  Msigned  to  these  units  can  be  kept  to  »  mini- 
mom  due  to  the  fact  that  the  lane  items,  which  are  usually 
l*M.iiiiUirf  in  a  project  of  this  kind,  such  as  proflt  to  owner 
and  Income  taxes  on  the  Investment,  allowance  for  vacancies. 
eoet  of  ^f«*"t  turn-over,  and  so  forth,  are  necessarily  dlm- 
inated  from  the  expense  budget  Another  economy  iton  Is 
the  spreading  of  low  Interest  and  amortization  payments 
over  a  period  of  40  yean. 

m  iMtng  the  sum  of  $6,500,000  (the  maylmiim  provided  In 
my  bat),  based  on  interest  at  4  percent  per  annum,  liquida- 
tion can  be  effected  in  about  40  years. 

The  advantages  in  this  proposal  are  that  members  live  In 
permanence  and  security  in  homes  which  they  obtain  for  a 
smaller  investment  and  at  a  fairer  cost  than  similar  homes 
bought  or  rented  for  proflt  Large  salaries  paid  to  promot- 
ers, landlords,  and  agents  a^  eliminated.  Instead  of  the 
rentals  steadily  increasing,  the  monthly  charges  decrease 
each  year.  Thus,  the  occivant  of  an  uMurtment  who  pays 
$50  per  month  the  fbrst  year  may  estimate  that  at  the  end 
of  ao  years  when  loans  are  paid,  the  carrying  charge  wlU  be 
appimimately  $22iM)  per  month. 

When  an  occupant  withdraws  from  the  association,  his 
shares  must  be  offered  to  the  association  only  at  the  price  he 
paid  for  them.  The  shares  are  then  bought  back  by  the 
anodatlon  at  par  value  less  any  amount  owing  for  nonpay- 
ment of  monthly  charges  or  damages  to  the  inxq^erty. 

Contrary  to  puhUdied  reports,  my  proposal  is  not  a  haven 
for  Members  of  Congress  only.  Secretaries  and  their  fam- 
ilies, legislative  employees  and  their  families,  and  others 
-^ould  be  granted  the  privilege  of  renting  the  facilities  of- 
fered therrizL  In  fact,  any  person  who  finds  it  necessary  to 
reside  in  Washington  during  a  session  of  Congress  is  eligible 
for  an  apartment  rmda  the  terms  of  the  act. 

At  present  these  people  are  an  subject  to  the  ezhorbitant 
rental  df*^~<«  of  a  clique  of  real-estate  operators  in  Wash- 
ington. In  this  city,  more  than  anywhere  else,  the  rental 
rates  are  in  most  cases  far  beyond  the  abUity  of  the  tenant 
to  pay.  Land  vabMS.  building  costs,  and  incomes  in  Wash- 
ington do  not  warrant  the  rents  demanded.  There  is  a 
great  need  in  this  dty  for  comfortable  living  accommoda- 
tions at  lower  rentals  than  commercial  enterprise  is  willing 
to  provide. 

WasUngtonians  wfll  recall  that  some  16  years  ago  refrig- 
eraton  woe  installed  in  a  great  many  i^^artment  buildings 
fMrtroHfd  by  these  rent  pInUes  and  rents  were  increased 
$2J0  per  month,  A  careful  examination  of  rent  receipts 
win  dladooe  that  Washlngtonians  are  still  paying  the  $2.50 
per  Tftff"***  additional  rent  for  refrigerators  that  have  beep 
P^M  for  many  ttanes  over.  Sixteen  years  after  these  refrlg- 
eratora  were  installed  rentals  still  are  $77^.  $82.50.  $87.50. 
mnd  so  forth,  m  other  words,  the  renting  populace  of 
Washington  has  paid  amroxlmately  $640  for  $150  ice  boxes. 

If  a  tenant  member,  under  the  terms  of  my  proposed  act 
flndB  It  necessary  to  sublet  his  dwelling,  he  may  do  so  pro- 
Tided  the  new  toiant  is  aivroved  by  the  board  of  directors. 
TTie  mfni>>fT  remains  responsible  to  the  association  for  pay- 
ment of  tlie  fixed  months  charges.  Such  subletting  and 
rentals  to  nonmembers  is  not  to  be  a  regular  policy,  but 
Is  resorted  to  only  to  meet  emergencies. 

WtaOe  I  have  suggested  the  area  lying  between  Independ- 
ence and  Virginia  Avenues  and  South  Capitol  and  Seventh 
Streets  in  the  southwest  section  and  have  stated  it  would 
be  an  ideal  location  for  the  project,  being  convenient  for 
those  employed  on  Capitol  HtB.  my  bill  does  not  prohibit  the 
selection  of  any  other  site  ^rtiich  may  be  found  suitable  and 
within  reasonahle  distance  of  the  United  States  CapltoL 

A  suggested  plan  and  drawing  for  the  proposed  buildings 
have  been  published,  but  these  are  only  tentative,  and  the 
bm  ckMB  not  provide  for  any  certain  type  of  architecture  or 
building,  under  the  terms  of  the  act  a  committee  would 
be  organlMd  and  authorised  to  study  xdans  and  attet  for 
tte  propond  project 


Any  proposed  apartment  development  would  contain  varl* 
ous  suggested  set-ups,  all  of  which  would  be  subject  to 
proper  revision  or  change  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 

committee.  ^  ^  ^^      *. 

One  of  the  proposals  iR^ch  has  had  seme  c(msideratlon 
provides  each  tenant  with  electricity,  light,  and  upkeep  of 
the  grounds,  all  Included  in  the  monthly  rental  This  sug- 
gested set-up  would  provide  560  suites  of  rooms  with  a  total 
niunber  of  1376  rooms.  Rentals  per  month  would  range 
from  $45  for  a  furnished  room  and  bath  unit  to  $115  per 
month  for  an  11-room  residence  having  all  modem  con- 
veniences and  equipment  including  garage  and  grounds. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  fulfill  the  need  for 
proper  housing  accommodations  for  persons  who  find  it  nec- 
essary to  reside  in  Washington  for  only  a  part  of  the  year 
and  thereby  are  subject  to  even  greater  gouging  on  the  part 
of  real-estate  operators  than  the  all-year-round  residents. 
I  have  given  much  thought  not  only  to  the  problem  as  it 
aflecta  Capitol  Hill  but  to  the  need  for  decent  living  quarters 
for  all  residents  of  Washington  at  suitable  rentals.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  wen  for  the  people  here  in  the  District  to 
demand,  through  their  citizens'  organizations  and  federa- 
tions, the  establishment  of  a  housing  board  to  conduct  sur- 
veys and  supply  statistical  data  on  the  rental  situation  and 
outline  recommendations  to  Congress  for  a  ];»t)Ject  based 
upon  local  need,  earning  capacity,  and  satisfactory  living 
conditions.  It  might  be  that  the  need  for  Increased  wages 
for  the  lower  Income  group  of  Federal  employees  would  be 
lessened  If  the  rentals  they  are  forced  to  pay  to  graspbig 
real-estata  agenta  and  landlords  were  more  nearly  com- 
parable to  that  paid  in  other  cities  of  the  country.  The  high 
cost  of  living  in  Washington  is  due  solely  to  the  high  cost 
of  rentals.  I  hope  that  my  legislation  will  provide  a  model 
housing  project  in  the  District  of  Columbia  which  will  serve 
as  a  guide  for  similar  projects  In  Washington  and  other 
communities  throughout  the  Nation. 


Character  Loans  for  Flood  Sufferers 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  B.  CROWE 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  15, 1937 

ICr.  CROWE,  hb.  Speaker,  Senate  bill  1439.  in  the 
amount  of  $20,000,000,  to  be  known  as  a  disaster  loan  cor- 
poration having  for  its  chief  function  the  making  of  charac- 
ter loans  to  stricken  pe<vle  in  the  Ohio  Valley  flood,  is  not 
only  meritorious  but  humane.  In  my  opinion  this  loan 
should  have  been  in  an  amount  of  $30,000,000  to  $40,000,000; 
however,  if  $20,000,000  proves  not  to  be  sufBdent,  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  will  no  doubt  come  back  for  an 
additional  appropriation  for  this  most  worthy  cause. 

Any  complaints  of  this  organization  with  the  weak  cry  of 
tts  being  a  holding  company  or  any  other  complalnta  that 
were  made  concerning  it  were  entirely  beside  the  point,  and 
I  believe  that  if  Members  who  opposed  this  legislaticm  on 
the  floor  would  have  had  In  their  district  a  city  covered  with 
water  from  70  percent  to  99  percent  such  as  Lawrenceburg. 
Aurora,  Rising  Sun,  Patriot,  Enterprise.  Madison,  Utica. 
and  the  city  of  JefTersonville  In  the  State  of  Indiana^  that 
there  would  not  have  been  a  c(xnplaint  by  a  single  Member 
in  the  House.  Particularly  In  those  cities  both  the  business 
and  residence  districts  were  flooded  with  water  from  10  to 
30  feet  In  depth.  In  many  instances  the  h(nne  owners  who 
all  in  the  world  th^  had  was  a  home,  saw  it  almost  cam- 
pletely  ruined,  if  not  entirely  ruined  or  washed  away.  Many 
of  them  now.  good,  honest  people,  are  left  with  only  their 
honor  and  their  determination  to  recoup  their  losses  and 
to  start  life  anew.    Twenty  million  dolhua.  in  my  opinion. 


wfll  not  be  nearly  a  sufficient  amount  to  take  care  of  this 
group  of  people  who  cannot  finance  themsdves  and  who 
cannot  find  credit  under  the  regular  established  i^niriwg 
credit  of  the  country,  but  $20,000,000  will  help  some,  and  it 
is  hoped,  wfll  be  sufficient;  but  if  not.  I  for  one  wffl  be  back 
asking  for  an  additional  and  sufficient  sum  to  do  the  Job 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  determined  how  much  money  will  be 
required. 

WhUe  this  money  win  be  handled  by  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  CoriMration.  which  Corporation  does  business  in  a 
banking,  matter-of-fact  sort  of  way,  neverthelesa,  thia 
$20,000,000.  it  Is  expressly  understood,  wfll  be  loaned  wholly 
and  solely  as  character  loans  and  to  those  individuals  who 
do  not  have  bank  credit  fadlltieB  at  their  command. 

"nierefore.  it  is  hoped  and  beUeved  that  it  wffl  be  so  ad- 
ministered that  It  wlU  reach  the  hands  of  those  to  which  the 
House  and  Senate  intended  it  to  go  and  particularly  as  the 
group  of  which  I  have  acted  as  a  member  and  secretary, 
known  as  the  I^Eiedal  Flood  Relief  Committee,  destces  It  to 
be  loaned. 


The  Supreme  Court 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  H.  CASE 

OF  SOUTH  DAK0T4 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  15, 1937 

BCr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  I 
favor  steps  that  win  improve  the  courte,  but  I  am  squarely 
against  packing  the  Supreme  Court  by  any  man. 

The  President's  proposal  is  not  merely  to  change  umpires 
but  to  make  the  Judges  rubber  stamps  for  the  Presidency. 
That  is  takix^  power  from  the  people  without  their  consent. 
If  this  can  be  done  now,  it  can  be  done  again,  and  every 
President  who  has  a  subservient  Congress  could  make  or 
remake  courte  to  carry  out  his  perstmal  orders.  Tliere  is 
no  tjrranny  so  complete  as  that  which  commands  the  coiu^. 

The  Supreme  Court  should  always  be  a  refuge  for  time- 
tested  principles  of  Justice  and  freedom.  Judges  may  not 
be  perfect,  but  a  hand-picked  court  would  never  be  free 
from  suspicion.  It  is  not  reform,  it  is  not  progress  to  de- 
stroy the  indepoidence  of  the  Judiciary.  No  one  man,  the 
present  Executive  or  any  other,  dunild  ever  contnd  the  court 
of  last  resort. 

The  Sumners'  proposal  recently  approved  by  the  House  is 
an  example  of  sound  rrform.  It  gives  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices the  same  right  to  retire  that  other  Federal  Judges 
have,  but  does  not  coerce  them.  This  came  up  2  yeus  ago 
with  the  endorsement  of  the  Amoican  Bar  Association,  but 
was  defeated.  Certainly  it  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  I  voted 
for  it.  as  did  20  other  Republicans  and  many  Democrats. 
The  White  House  became  alarmed,  we  are  told,  and  asked 
for  time  before  a  vote  ^-as  taken  on  Mr.  Suicms'  other  pro- 
posal, which  aims  to  speed  up  Justice  Depcutment  action  in 
lower  court  cases  invcdving  constitutionality.  Any  change 
in  the  numt)er  of  Judges  or  any  limit  on  touire  should  go 
to  the  people. 

The  country  is  making  clear  that  when  it  voted  another 
term  for  the  President  It  did  not  mean  to  make  htm  a  com- 
mander of  rubber  stamps.  I  lK>pe  that  this  attitude  will 
have  a  helpful  effect  in  the  consideration  of  other  legisla- 
tion. 

In  this  connection  it  Is  Interesting  to  read  the  prophetic 
words  of  James  Brybe  in  his  great  work.  The  American 
Ccnnmonwealth,  published  40  years  ago.    Mr.  Bryce  said: 

Tile  fatben  ot  the  Oonsttttxtlon  studied  nothing  man  than  to 
secxire  the  complete  independence  ot  the  Judiciary.  The  President 
wa  not  pennltted  to  remove  the  judges  nor  Oongress  to  diminish 
their  salaries.  One  thing  only  was  either  forgotten  or  deemed 
undesirable,  because  highly  inconvenient  to  determine— the  num- 


polBi.  a 
might 


ber  at  JMges  tn  the  Supreme  Court. 

Joint  In  the  Court's  armor  through  which  a 
day  penetrate. 

Then  he  supposes  the  very  thing  that  we  have  seen  hap- 
pen. The  Snpceme  Court  holds  that  some  pet  act  violates 
or  exceeds  the  powers  given  the  President  or  Congress  by 
the  people.  The  President  and  Congress  then  conspire  to 
bicrease  the  stee  of  the  Court  Mr.  Bryoe  pictures  exactly 
irtsat  many  now  fear : 

The  President  i^ipoints  to  the  new  JustioeriUpa  men  who  ai« 
pled^  to  bold  tlM  former  statute  eonstttottoaal.  The  Ocnata 
oontanB  the  appointments.  Another  ease  tavolvtag  the  valMtty 
at  the  disputed  statute  Is  brought  up  to  the  OOwtT  Hm  atatuta 
JJbaldvaXld.  The  security  provided  for  tba  ptotKtkm  of  th« 
OonsmuUoa  Is  gone  like  the  morning  mlat. 

Then  Mr.  Bryoe  pute  this  question: 

What  preventa  such  sssaulta  which, 
•tanoe  would  be  pert ectly  legal  la  lonaf 

And  he  answers: 


taaaorml  In 


of  the  Oovemment.  Dor  an  lla  ehsdts  have 


Mot  the 
toeen  evaded.  Not  the  ronrlwire  of  the  Oongrsas  and  Piesldent. 
for  heated  combatants  seldom  shrtnk  flam  juMfylag  the  fntnt 
by  the  end.  Hothlng  but  the  fear  ot  the  people,  whoee  good  tnn 
and  attachment  to  the  great  prhidples  of  the  COnatttutlon  may 
genetally  be  rellsd  upon  to  oondeaan  such  a  petmskm  of  tta 
forma.  T»  the  people  we  eome  soonsr  or  later.  It  to  upoa  thalr 
wisdom  and  self-restraint  that  tbe  stahUltv  ot  ■ovamB^t  wiiL  in 
the  last  resort,  dqiend.  *      •-  -».  «• 

This  Is  tbe  time  tar  Americans  to  ponder  the  woords  en- 
graved on  the  Department  of  Jurtice  Bufldtaw  hi  Wash- 
ington: 


No  firae  government  can 
premacy  of  law. 


aurvt^w  that  la  not 


OD  tbe  IQ- 


Retirement  of  Supreme  Court  Justices  at  Fall 

Salary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GLENN  GRISWOLD 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  10, 1937 

Mr.  GRISWOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  poslti(m  on  this  bin 
to  retire  Supreme  Court  Justices  with  fuU  salary  of  $20,000 
at  the  age  of  70  after  10  years'  service  has  nothing  whatso- 
ever to  do  with  my  position  on  the  President's  proposal  to 
reorganiae  the  judiciary.  The  two  mattos  Me  entirely  dif- 
ferent. This  bill  was  up  for  passage  before  the  House  in 
March  1935.  It  was  then  known  as  the  Sumners  bill  and 
officially  designated  as  H.  R.  5161.  At  that  time  a  laxga 
majorily  of  the  House  membership  vcAed  against  it.  and  the 
bill  did  not  pass.  I  myself  voted  against  it.  My  vote  now 
is  the  same  as  before. 

It  has  been  argued  here  that  this  bin  mtnridlng  a  fUIl  salary 
ot  $20,000  a  year  free  from  Federal  Income  tax  wfl]  be  an 
"Incentive"  to  the  Justices  to  retire.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
always  Interpreted  to  us  the  Intent  of  FMeral  statutes  and 
the  Constitution.  Time  after  time  they  have  held  it  their 
right  to  plumb  the  minds  of  legislators.  Uvlng  and  dead,  to 
determine  the  inteitt  of  tbe  legislators.  For  this  purpose  they 
have  read  and  studied  the  debates  when  legislation  mm 
passed  and  quoted  from  tbe  debates  to  prove  thtlx  point  te 
tlieir  decisions.  I  do  not  object  to  this  procedure  tn  arrtvlnff 
at  a  conclusion.  I  approve  it.  But  I  say  ttils:  That  If  the 
Justices  will  apply  their  own  doctrine  of  determining  intent 
to  tbeh*  own  retirement  case  as  they  do  to  other  i««gqnts. 
then  they  wHI  know  that  it  was  the  intent  of  tbe  Congress 
when  the  existing  law  retiring  Justices  at  the  age  of  70  was 
passed  that  the  Justices  retire  at  that  age.  The  Supreme 
Court  Justices  ttotaakd  either  observe  tbe  latent  of  the  law 

themselves  as  the  Intent  appUes  to  them  or  not  expect  others 
to  observe  the  hitent  of  law.    Above  all,  a  man  who  tnfllcta 
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his  Judsments  on  otben  wbo  bave  no  recourse  should  apply 
the  sanw  rates  to  himself.  We  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
from  men  who  occupy  the  high  place  of  a  Justice  in  our 
Nation.  ^. 

The  old  law  fixes  70  years  as  a  retirement  age.  This  new 
btn  does  not  force  their  retirement  at  70  any  more  than  the 
old  law  did.  It  merely  offers  an  'incentive"  of  $20,000  a 
year  free  from  tax  to  the  Justices  if  they  comidy  with  the 
intent  of  the  present  law.  If  any  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  should  accept  the  bait  offered  him  by  this  new  law 
and  retire  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  dollars  involved,  then 
he  tv  his  very  act  invites  the  disrespect  of  the  American 
people  because  of  his  motive.  By  this  new  law  you  place 
the  Justices  in  the  embarrassing  position  of  having  to  rest 
under  the  suspicion  of  retiring  for  mere  pecuniary  gain«  even 
when  the  desire  to  retire  is  prompted  by  legitimate  reasons. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  with  men  of  integrity  you  defeat 
toy  this  bill  the  very  purpose  which  you  avow. 

Under  the  general  law  every  other  Federal  onployee  is 
required  to  spend  at  least  30  years  in  the  service  of  the  Gov- 
emment  before  retirement.  Then  the  maximinn  he  can 
receive  is  two-thirds  of  his  salary.  In  some  instances  he 
receives  less  than  one-half  of  it.  The  man  or  woman  in  the 
lower-paid  teackets  receives  two-thirds  or  less  and  pays 
income  tax  on  the  amount  received.  Had  the  Johnson 
amendment  been  accepted  the  Justices  would  have  been 
placed  on  the  same  basis  so  far  as  the  tax  is  concerned.  By 
the  terms  of  this  UU  the  employee  is  penalized  for  devoting 
a  lifetime  at  low  pay  to  the  Qovemment  while  the  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  is  rewarded  because  he  devoted  (mly 
a  few  years  at  a  salary  per  year  equal,  in  some  instances,  to 
the  amount  the  others  received  for  20  years'  service. 

I-cannot.  I  will  not,  be  a  party  to  such  discriminatory  leg- 
islation. If  the  personnel  of  the  Supreme  Court  should  be 
changed,  then  change  it  by  an  outright  vote,  but  do  not  try 
to  do  it  indirectly  as  this  bill  tries  to  do  it.  It  is  beneath 
the  dignity  of  the  American  people  to  try  to  influence  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  with  a  monetary  "incentive", 
and  It  should  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  Justice  to  accept  it. 


The 


Case  for  Low-Cost  Honsiiig  and 
Clearance 


Slnm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HENRY  ELLENBOGEN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdaf,  February  16, 1B37 


f|*'P—  BT  HON.  BgWBT  SUulMBOaBf,  OF  PKNN- 
STLVAlfXA.  ON  FIBUUABT  13.  1837 


lir.  XLUDnBOQEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Raooio,  I  Include  the  following 
speech  delivered  by  me  from  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Saturday, 
Bebmary  IS,  1937,  at  2:50  p.  m..  over  a  national  hook-up 
(tf  the  Oohnnbia  Broadcasting  System,  sponsored  by  the 
FhHadeUdiia  National  Home  Show: 


LmUm  and  goitteBaen.  tt  la  a  ^>»VPf  dreomstaiice  fhsfe  I 
T-*^*"g  from  PhUadelphla.  th«  borne  of  tta*  Carl  UaeUey  HouMa. 
K  W.  A.  HOoatng  Project  No.  1.  I  want  to  tliank  the  committee 
HM'Hiaiwti'ig  ttm  Fttltede^tbla  Mattonal  Home  Show  and  the  Ctdumbla 
Bioarttamnc  Sfrten  for  gtvtng  ma  tba  onMrtumty  of  pr>a6ntlng 
tba  eaaa  Xor  lov-ooat  houaUig. 


BRUATIOll 


OOVBDnOEHT  ACTIOir 

Hm  Uattad  Stataa  la  faced  wltik  a  definite  problem  which  we  must 
We  are  faced  with  facta— cold  hard  facta— ^not  with  tbeoriea. 
la  the  problMB.  here  are  the  facta: 


r  SLTTlf  ASXAS 

Flzat  One-third  of  the  popnlattaa  of  the  United  Statea  Utcs  In 

under  condltlona  which  cauae  JUTenlle 
Insanity,  and  e^en  death  fay  fire  In  old 


BLXnC  AaSAS  A  riNAKCIAL  BUUUOf 

Second  Aside  frcwa  the  physical  and  mwal  deterioration  which 
they  caviae.  the  slums  and  blighted  areas  are  a  great  financial 
expense  to  every  city  In  the  United  States,  large  or  sm^  The 
expenditures  there  for  fire  and  police  protection,  for  street  and 
sewoage  facilities,  for  hospital  and  other  municipal  services  exceed 
every  year  by  millions  of  doUars  the  Income  which  theae  dtlea 
receive  as  taxes  from  these  areas. 

Third.  Kven  at  the  present  reduced  rate,  public  relief  agenclea, 
State  or  FWeral,  pay  out  millions  of  dollars  in  rent  allowances  to 
families  on  reUef .  In  Pennsylvania,  for  Instance,  the  State  stlU  pays 
$200,000  per  week— $10,500,000  a  year— for  rent  allowance.  This 
is  cmiflned  to  families  on  State  relief  roUs;  it  does  nx>t  include 
families  on  W.  P.  A. 


PXrVAR    CONSTRtJCnOW    TOO    BXVSNtUVB 

Fourth.  In  prlvate-btUldlng  construction,  which  mxxst  be  car- 
ried on  at  a  profit,  the  cost  of  construction  for  decent  housing 
demands  rents  which  approach,  and  in  many  cases  exceed, 
$15  per  room  per  month — much  more  than  fanillles  of  low  In- 
come, or  more  than  one-third  of  the  population,  are  able  to  pay. 

Fifth.  Private  enterprise,  even  If  aided  by  Government  loans 
at  4-percent  interest,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  limited-dividend 
corporations,  can  only  help  a  Email  part  of  the  lower  middle 
class.  Their  cost  of  building  is  far  too  high  to  accommodate  the 
lower-income  classes.  Limited-dividend  hoxislng  developments 
carried  on  during  the  last  few  years  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
aided  by  Government  loans  at  4-percent  Interest,  show  an  average 
rental  of  $1120  per  room  per  month — double  the  price  which 
low-income  families  can  afford  to  pay. 

Sixth.  Families  of  low  income  which  constitute  one-third  of 
the  United  States  cannot  pay  more  than  five  or  six  doUars  per 
room  per  month  Inclusive  of  certain  utilities,  such  as  light  and 
heat. 

CASS    rOB    STTTSmiZED    HOTTSINQ    TTNDZHIABLI 

These  are  some  of  tUe  outstanding  facts.  They  show  con- 
clusively that  without  public  subsidies  we  cannot  have  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  homes  for  families  of  low  Income.  No  real- 
estate  man,  no  banker,  no  man  in  public  life,  who  has  looked 
Into  the  facts,  can  deny  that  we  must  have  public  subsidies  In 
order  to  wipe  out  the  shameful  slums  and  constmct  decent 
homes  for  low-income  families. 

ACUTS  Bousnrc  shobtacs  nr  umiteo  statss 
Let  me  give  you  some  more  facts  to  round  out  the  picture 

with  which  we  are  faced  today. 
Seventh.  We   have   today   a  definite  housing   shortage   In  the 

United  States.     Conservatively  estimated,  we  must  build  at  least 

10,000,000  new  h(»nes  during  the  next  10  years — 1.000,000  new 

homes  every  year. 

UMUcPLOTifZitT  nr  coNSTVucnoir  inuubi'xt 

Eighth.  UnempIo3rment  la  more  widespread  In  the  building  In- 
dustry than  in  any  other.  Of  those  who  were  employed  in  1039 
directly  on  the  construction  site,  1,000.000  (to  be  exact  076,000) 
men  are  still  unemployed.  In  the  manufacture  of  btillding  mate- 
rial the  unemployed  total  300,000.  The  increased  popiUatlon  of 
today  demands  an  additional  290,000  to  be  employed  in  those 
indiistries.  If  we  add  aSlllated  Industries  we  find  between  two 
and  two  and  one-half  million  unemployed  In  building  and  allied 
iDduatrtea.  Tliese  figures  are  aa  of  October  1936,  a  month  which 
glvca  a  fair  average  picture  for  the  building  Industry. 

KOUSINO    BHOaTAQS 

Ninth.  During  the  10  years  from  1930  to  1939  we  built  on  an 
average  541,760  nonfarm  dwellings  In  the  United  Statea.  Last 
year.  1986,  we  built  318,400.  or  only  40  percent  of  the  10-yaar  aver- 
age. The  construction  of  dwellings  Is  still  only  40  percent  of 
DonsaL  Thus  we  are  faced  wlUi  a  tremendous  hourtng  ahortaga 
on  one  hand  and  tremendous  unemployment  in  the  building 
Industry  on  the  other  hand,  a  paradoxical  sltuatUm. 

w>  uvws  vAss  Hovanto  lboislatioiv 
The  acdutloa  seems  simple.    Let  us  pass  legislation  which  will 
enable  these  unemployed   building   workers  to  construct   these 
much-needed  homes. 

If  we  do  that  on  a  large  enough  scale  we  will  not  only  wipe  out 
the  housing  shortage  and  give  employment  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  but  we  will  bring  definitely  into  the  recovery 
movement,  the  one  major  Industry  which  is  still  lagging  belilnit' 
the  building  industry. 

COOPBaATION   BSrWXBN   FXDEXAL.   STATK,   AKD   lOCAL   COVBKNJCXirni 

NZEDKD 

We  must  pass  Federal.  State,  and  local  legislation  that  will 
enable  the  construction  of  new  homes  for  families  of  low  incomes 
on  vacant  land,  and  that  will  gradually  eliminate  slums  and 
blighted  areas.  The  Federal  Government,  the  States,  the  cities, 
and  the  towns  must  all  play  their  part  in  this  great  effort  to 
rehouse  America  and  to  end  unemployment.  The  demand  for 
housing  must  come  from  the  local  communities.  The  operation 
of  housing  projects  must  remain  In  the  local  communities.  The 
general  supervision  as  to  standards  shoiild  come  from  the  State 
capltols  and  from  Washington. 

The  kind  of  hoiislng  any  commimity  will  get  will  depend  upon 
Its  particular  need  and  likes  and  upon  the  mtelligent  and  dTlo 
fl|>int  of  Its  own  citizens. 
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auBmoGXK  Hovmra  anx  aa  a  aoumow 
Z  em  not  advocating  a  patemallstle  or  centrattaed  prooam;  to 
the  coQtiary,  I  am  advocatli«  decentrallBatlon  o(  aU  Jiouslns 
actlvttiea. 

I  submit  that  the  Blenbogen  bin  for  the  eonstmctloa  of  low- 
ooat  housing  and  dum  clearance  la  the  scAutlon  of  the  problem  as 
far  aa  the  VMeral  Oevemment  la  eonoenaed.  This  bfll  sets  up  the 
Thilted  Stotaa  Hduabig  Authority,  an  Indepoident  corporation 
whoUy  owned  by  the  Oovonment  of  the  United  SUtae.  The  bin 
approprlatea  $300,000,000  to  be  paid  out  over  a  period  o(  3%  years 
to  local  hooBlng  authoritleB  aa  aubsldlaa.  These  snbaldlca  must 
not  m  any  case  exoaed  45  percent  of  the  capital  outlay  for  con- 
atrucUon  and  land  acqulsmaa.  The  United  Statea  Honalng  Au- 
thority IB  also  given  the  power  to  laaoe  over  a  period  at  3  yvara 
$450,000,000  In  boDda.  guaranteed  by  the  Oovemment.  In  order  to 
obtain  tha  fund  for  loans  to  be  extended  to  local  housing  authori- 
ties. This  money,  of  course,  will  be  repaid  and  will  not  toe  a  Vrm 
to  the  Government. 

The  Authority  la  further  charged  wtth  the  duty  of  giving  expert 
assistance  and  guidance  to  the  local  housing  authorities. 

IfO  CCMKPKRnON  WTTR  nOVAn  nmOBTBT 

There  win  be  no  con4>etltlon  wtth  private  capital  under  the 
terms  of  my  bUl,  because  the  renting  ot  homes  wUl  be  definitely 
limited  to  famHles  <a  low  income  for  whom  private  Industry  can- 
not build.  Private  capital,  however,  Is  expected  to  participate  in 
the  financing  of  low-cost  housing  projects  at  low  rates  of  interest — 
rates  of  Interest  which  are  made  poBslble  by  the  Government 
guarantee  of  these  obligations. 

OONGSESS    WnX   ACT   AT   THIS    SBBSIOW 

I  am  certain  that  the  Congress  will  pass  the  Ellenbogen  housing 
biU,  which  I  am  apcmsoring.  or  slmUar  legiaiatlon.  at  this  session 
of  Congress,  but  that  alone  win  not  btifid  the  houses  which  we 
need.  The  Federal  blU  wUl  be  enabling  legislation.  Waahlngton 
win  provide  the  means  and  the  money  for  those  States  and  those 
cities  which  will  have  the  Initiative  and  the  enterprise  to  construct 
low-coet  housing  projects. 

>xam  BouaLNo  fTtnrr  iTreir  imjm 

There  are  a  few  States  that  have  passed  the  necessary  legislation 
permitting  their  cities  and  towns  to  act.  In  my  own  State  of 
Pennsylvania  four  bills  have  Just  been  introduced  for  that  purpose 
They  are  backed  by  Gov.  George  H.  Ekrle,  always  a  ploneerfS 
progressive  legliriattoB.  and  I  am  confident  that  they  wlU  pass 

I  hope  that  the  laglslaturea  of  the  other  Statea  In  the  Unkm 
wm  do  Ukewlaa.  ^^^ 

iXT  ua  STOP  sxTBamiziHO  suncs 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  dtles  In  which  you  live  spend  nUl- 
llons  of  doUara  to  aubsldlse  their  rtums.  They  are  spending  mU- 
Uona  of  doUara  to  continue  oondltloiia  which  undermine  the 
health  and  break  down  the  morale  of  mWH^i^  <,<  our  people.  Let 
us  stop  thla  disgraceful  ipectaele.  Let  ua  stqp  the  oqiendlture  of 
pubUc  ftmds  for  slums.  Instead,  let  us  use  the  money  to  buUd 
healthy,  decent,  and  sanitary  homes  for  famlUea  of  low  Incomea 
in  the  Umtad  Statea. 

Ifake  your  voice  and  your  Influence  felt  ao  that  we  may  go 
forward  In  improving  houaliig  ctmdltlans  in  tha  United  Statea. 

Let  Waahlngton  pass  the  Blenbogen  MQ  or  stmfiar  legislation, 
let  the  States  do  their  part,  and  we  win  soon  have  decent  honalng 
for  low-tneoBM  famlllM,  aanltary  homaa  on  spadoua  grounds; 
homca  fun  of  U^it,  air,  and  sunahlna;  ticBiiM  wtth  tha  pronlaa 
of  a  happiar  Ufa. 
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on  earth,  good  wfU  toward  men."  Tba 
howevCT.  What  wlU  be  the  policy  of  Amerlba  In 
woBld  war? 

Unfortunately,  the  world  U  filled  with  nnaon  at 
dlcttans  are  freely  made  that  a  world  war  la  la  the  mav*^  ywy^ 
may  break  out  within  a  year.    It  la  only  too  tme  that  you 
almost  hear  the  beating  of  the  wlnga  of  the  ax^al  at  death  **^*» 


Ifr.  FISH.  liir.  Bpeaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marloln  tbe  Rxoou.  I  iiichide  tbe foUowlog apeech  I  deliv- 
ered over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  Tuesday  evening, 
SWjTuary  9.  1937: 

I  propoae  to  apeak  thla  erenlng  on  the  peaee  policy  oT  the  Uhlted 
Statea.  and  what  price  neutrality.  TIm  A»»^>to««  paopla  lova 
peaca  and  hate  war.  and  covet  xm>  other  natlon'a  tetrttoBy.  AU  wa 
XK  aa  a  nation  la  to  be  left  alone  to  puraue  tba  patha  of  peace 
and  Tptngrem,  having  nothing  but  frieD«ilp  and  good  vffl  In  our 
bearta  towand  tba  laat  of  tttm  wosld.  Wttbosi  feeEag  aBiitlBieiilal. 
the  American  paopla  approve  tha  waU-known  BlbUcal  aaying  of  I 


evening  aa  <he  taorera  over  Spain.  Ftanoa.  Italy.  Germany.  Soviet 
Buasla,  China,  and  Japan.  The  savagery  of  the  dvU  war  In  Spain 
esceeds  anything  that  has  oecurred  In  warfare  ainoa  the  Duke  of 
Alva's  blood  purge  of  the  brave  and  stubborn  Doteh  over  800  ycara 
ago  but  on  a  much  more  nolnaBBl  aeale.  Admiral  Orayaan.  head  of 
the  American  Bed  Cross,  told  me  a  ahcrt  time  t^go  that  ha  eatl- 
mated  from  the  reporta  he  received  on  a  recant  vlatt  to  lurapa 
that  within  the  first  0  nkonths  of  the  flfhtinj  800,000  people  SkA 
lost  their  Uves  in  ^>a!n.  I  b^eve  thla  la  a  fair  iratimata.  aa  the 
loweat  I  have  aeen  Is  2M.000.  and  the  hl^iaat  I/XMUKW. 

Far  more  ^jantards  have  been  shmgiHtered  tn  g  montlia  **«^n  tha 
combined  loaaea  of  the  North  and  South  after  4  ynra  of  our  dvU 
War.  Why?  Becauae  modem  weapoBia  are  far  mosa  daatnietlve— 
machine  guna.  hand  grcnadea.  light  and  heavy  arUOery  uslne  tttgi^ 
exploelvea.  and  tanka  and  alrfrtanea.  An  theae  new  hnM^entoof 
war  have  been  turned  looae  against  both  the  enemy  aoldlara  in  tha 
field  and  clvUians  in  the  cities,  including  women  and  diUdian 

War  haa  reverted  to  barbarism,  wtth  both  aldsa  killing  their 
prisoners  and  mowing  down  suqiected  civilians  by  the  tbrnsantls 
The  very  horror  of  the  Spanish  clvU  war  should  cauae  people  to 
unite  and  cry  out  for  peace  an  over  the  woild.  The  tragsdy  of  tt 
Is  that  It  only  compels  natlona  to  add  to  tbehr  already  over- 
burdened armaments  and  tmrty^  of  promoting  poeoa  actuaUy 
spreads  hatred  and  germs  of  war. 

What  should  be  the  American  poUeyf  I  dan  onty  apaak  for  my- 
aelf.  as  one  who  has  for  18  years  seated  on  the  Ooounlttce  on  For- 
eign Affairs  In  the  House  of  Bepresentattvea.  and  to  ttutt  extent  the 
spokesman  of  my  party  on  International  lasuaa.  Plrat,  If  the  old 
nations  of  the  w.j>ld  Insist  on  arming  to  the  teeth  and  g<tfnc  to 
war.  It  Is  their  war  and  not  oura.  " 

We  are  prepared  to  spend  millions  for  defense  but  not  one  dollar 
to  aend  American  aokUera  to  foreign  landa  to  fight  other  people's 
battles. 

We  are  opposed  to  aU  entangling  alllancM,  entrance  Into  the 
League  of  Natlona,  war  aanetlons,  and  commitments.  We  iiruiiuee 
to  avoid  taking  part  in  an  ancient  blood  feuds  and  boundary  dla- 
putee.  or  "picking  the  cheetnuta  cut  of  the  fire"  for  foreign  na- 
tlona. Our  policy  la  and  muat  be  to  mind  our  own  bnalncas,  stay 
at  home,  and  try  to  solve  our  own  problema  f or  tte  best  Interest 
of  aU  the  Amrrlcan  people.  We  stand  reedy  at  an  ttmea  to  cooper- 
ate wtth  other  nattotis  to  reduce  armankente  and  limit  »?m1  curb 
awaa  far  aa  It  Is  humanly  poaalble.  We  base  no  ulterior,  aelflah. 
greedy,  or  Inipeilallatlc  ahna.  and  would  not  aooept  an  Inch  of 
temtoKy  If  given  to  ta  on  a  gold  platter. 

I  can  conceive  of  no  valid  reaeon  for  the  United  Statae  to  beeocne 
Involved  In  war,  unleas  attacked.  If  we  are  ready  to  make  the 
neeeaaary  aaeriflce  of  war  proflta  and  Mood  money  to  aanire  the 
maintenance  of  peace. 

The  preeenratlon  of  peace  tfionld  be  the  contlnnaua  policy  of  our 
eeontry.  There  ere  many  tlitnktng  people  WtM  Blnoarrty  believe 
that  another  world  war  la  inevitable  and  that  we  omnot  escape 
being  drawn  Into  tt.  I  do  not  agree  wtth  either  the  logic  or  the 
reaaonlng  of  Mch  afgumenta.  Zn  tbe  Werld  War  It  la  weU  to  re- 
mtmbar  that  Hdrwqr.  Sweden.  rwiw««4r  w^^l^^v^  neilaeilaiiil.  and 
Spain  aU  kept  oot^  although  much  neBvar  the  war  aonaa  than  we 
were.  We  became  Isndved  becawee  we  *'r*'*Tl  on  adbatttv  to  the 
andent  pttne^tlaa  of  Hiteriittonal  lasr  goramlBg  the  iraadam  of 
the  eeaa;  neutial  ch^M,  and  naiitial  oacgoea.  We  laelatad  en  our 
nghta  to  aend  our  ah4«  and  eaigoas  Into  the  war  aoDaa  far  the  sake 
of  profits.  The  attack  by  Osman  Bubmartnea  wtthoot  wanliM  foi- 
lowed,  our  righta  were  violated,  and  our  honor  taapopied.  and  war 
was  f oroad  on  us  against  our  wUL 

The  qneatton  la  sow  laind.  Bow  ean  we  keep  oat  In  caaB  of 
another  worM  warr  Icy  aoBwer  la.  What  prloa  neutndlty?  Are 
we  willing  to  Bacclflee  a  latga  ttmn  at  tbe  war  preftta  to  atay  outt 
If  we  are  and  I  favor  aoeh  a  eouzaa— we  can  eaelly  keap  oat.  I 
would  not  ettiange  tbe  Ufa  of  an  AnsBBtean  eoldfr  far  alt  the  Moed 
money  and  war  praBtB  combined. 

I  am  la  faiver  of  mandatoiy  lagldation.  Maaoa  paEBonaent  the 
etnbergp  on  erma.  Bunlttons.  and  hnplanMBta  of  war  to  lnnigaiBiil 
nations  that  ezphea  next  Ifay  and  otber  featurea  in  tbe  MU  pco- 

hlbtttBg  the  loanhBg  of  money  or  credit  or  tnweilng  ef  ' '    - 

dttaana  tan  tbe  war  aonaa.    But  tbey  aboald  be  miale  i 

Both  the  Preatilent  and  Secretary  ef  State  Ban 
tInnaHBta  and  f oroMr  a^pportafa  of  tba  Lsague  of  —T^lmr     I 
unalterably  oppoeed  to  giving  either  one  uxmeoesaary 
powioB  to  entai^le  us  tn  the  League  or  Involve  oi  In 
dlspateoL 

I  am  alao  onnMd  to  tbe  Oangraea  delegating  tta  eonstltuttenal 
power  to  declare  war  to  the  Preddent.  whether  be  la  a  Denwcmt 
or  a  Bqwihilcan,    Be  elraady  haa  vaet  power  o 
through  appointment  of  envoya  and  "•^^—^  camag 
negottetlng  treatlea  and  aa  Ooanmander  In  Chief  of  tl 
the  Navy. 

I  am  oppoeed  to  the  lIcBeynolds  bUl.  gt^ 
^ff^^wwy^  dtsQvtiaBiery  avaer  to  t?^  PreeMant'  In 
neatrallty  btIL    We  aboold  give  tba  maHlant  a 
of  dlame^KuMiry  pew.  aa  tt  la  ganeaany  paaaad  en  to     ^ 
aataa  In  the  Stato  Depaitmant  who  love  to  have  their  linger  in 
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K^  to  tnvol^  vm  In  war  tbaa  to 

^'oAraTduiald  pwMlbe  th«  rules  and  regulatioM  by  l«w. 
•ad  r^STlmf  tban  to  tb«  8taU  Z>e|Mrtinent.  which  enpoys 
Mthlu^btttcr  thui  meddling  In  th«  aflalri  of  foreign  nattoni 
udmSidng  eommltmenU  for  us  that  might  Involva  ua  or  ev«n 

•TJTttl  OoSSaa  wilt,  a  mandatory  neutrality  tow  without 
•vMion  and  state  enctly  what  It  means  and  let  the  poialtles 
te^SxSnplSnoe  be  -em  with  besTy  !»»  "^^"L^if  ^^Jf 
^/k^^^S^watSTviA  make  known  that  the  Oongress.  carrying  out 
tt?wUbss  of  the  ft«>-^^"  people  for  peace,  has  written  a  manda- 
tiwv  bin  that  deUbentely  sacrinw  an  war  profits  on  annamrats 
nrohlblto  Amvlean  ships  from  carrying  cargoes  to  tee  war 
and  to  beOlgBnntB  and  American  dtlaens  from  travolng 
.  wnT  aooas  csovt  at  their  own  risk-  ^  ♦^^ 

The  Oemocratle  neutrality  bUls  both  In  the  Bouae  and  the 
■«»««m  mMxt  be  Jurtly  termed  'leglsUtlon  of.  by.  and  for  dlsere- 
tieii  throcHh  the  President.'*  Why  delegate  any  additional  power 
to  a  ">•»«  ataeady  burdened  and  who  must  pass  it  on  to  subordl- 
aates  to  the  State  Department.  Oongrees.  instead  of  d^egatlng 
mora  nower  to  the  Chief  Xzeeutlve.  ought  to  start  taktog  back 
gqgp^  ^  Ii0  luM  mora  than  he  can  poaslbly  handle  except  through 
iiiiipaiM  and  other  aaendei. 

InopoiM  the  Oon^aaawrlte  toto  the  neutraUty  bOl  that  If 
belUiaNBt  natlftns  want  to  buy  from  us  they  must  send  their  own 
iStosto  our  ports,  pay  to  cash,  and  transport  the  cargoes  at  their 
ttwn  nric  W*  win  a^  them  aU  they  can  buy  of  anything  pro- 
doead  to  Amerftea  azoept  aims,  munitions,  and  Implements  of  war. 
Why  not  i^  aU  the  foodstuffs,  cotton,  copper.  oU,  coal,  and  other 
raw  materials  at  the  risk  of  the  buyer?  

We  are  wlUing.  for  the  sake  ct  peace  and  humanity,  not  «>  *ei] 
nwint*«**~  ot  war.  but  as  long  aa  other  natkms  assume  the  risk  of 
lisiwiMst  X  am  to  favor  of  aeiltog  every  commodity  not  listed  as 
arms,  munttHni.  and  implements  of  war.  X  never  did  have  any 
■rmpathy  with  saning  weapons  a<  destruction  to  klU  people  wl^ 
whomwe  are  at  p«v!e  and  have  no  quarrel  for  the  sake  c^  blood 
money.  Xf  we  are  to  have  a  war  to  the  future.  It  must  be  to 
H/tfwm  U  tte  united  States  and  not  to  defense  of  war  profiteers, 
mimitions  makers,  or  of  any  foreign  country. 

X  do  not  believe  that  the  admlnistntlon  can  Jam  through  the 
dlKretloaary  neutrality  bUls  sunported  by  the  President  and  the 
State  Deoartment  If  the  people  back  home  know  the  Issues  and 
I^  imm  their  ▼lews.^^ne  of  the  few  defeats  the  President 
enoountend  to  the  )vt  Congresi  was  his  faUure  to  secure  the 
right  to  determine  th»  aggreesor  nation.  whlOh  would  be  an  un> 
DHitial  and  hostile  act  and  vlrtuaUy  an  act  of  war.  The  adminis- 
tration for  the  ttoie  being  has  abandoned  trying  to  force  Con- 
■  i^f  to  grant  stKh  a  dangerous  power  to  the  President  or  to  the 
Kue  Dwartment.  X  am  Inclined  to  b^eve  that  the  temper  of 
the  Congress  is  to  refuse  to  delegate  its  war  powers  through  dis- 
crakloDary  legltfatkm  to  the  President. 

Let  the  Ooi«rcas  write  the  neutraUty  law.  which  It  Is  more 
oompetent  to  do  than  either  the  Preeldent  or  the  State  Depart- 
ment. The  word  "mandatory"  is  superfiuous.  ss  aU  sets  of  Oon- 
gieas  sra  mandatory.  The  only  dlscretloiaary  power  that  should  be 
nopeny  given  to  the  President  Is  to  specify  the  list  of  actual  arms, 
mSSxtaat,  and  tm^nnenta  of  war  that  ere  prohibited  from  being 
•oM  to  beUigannt  natione  or  for  transshipment  to  them. 

In  wxlting  a  ptrmiffin**  neutrality  bill,  let  v»  write  one  that 
win  keep  ua  oat  of  war.  and  not  throu^  delegation  of  dlBcretton- 
ary  powen  tovdva  us  to  one  through  the  meddUng  by  the  State 
DepartnMBt  cr  thrau«h  the  unquendiahle  deeire  for  profit.    

Xfavor  and  mge  ttM  psmege  o<  the  American  Legion  Universal 
Ssmea  Act,  iir**«^'*g  mmltli,  industry,  labor,  and  Tctoans  on  an 
Mmki  hMis,  to  CMS  of  a  futon  war.  and  thereby  taktog  the  profit 
oat  or  war.  and  toqioatogheecvy  antiwar  profita. 

I  tena  tetrodoead  a  House  reeoiutlnn  (B.  J.  Bee.  1*10)  request* 
tog  the  President  to  caU  a  peace  eonferenee  to  be  held  to  the 
itaitod  States,  to  ihow  our  wllUngness  to  eacfwrato  for  world 
paaoe,  and  to  cu— Ider  a  praetleal  method  of  carrying  out  Xtom 
wdMdytag  »mpnsM  of  the  Brland-KcUegg  Pact,  to  dlseuas  the 
caiaaa  uS  ei««  of  war.  and  to  coneiude  new  totematlonal  agree- 
amta  iirtnli^  aairtial  n^ita  and  dutlea  toward  insuring  peace. 
tostloa,  and  equaUty. 

If  ttito  nastatlOB  on  maiwlaliaj  neutrality  meeta  with  your  ap- 
woval  I  wm'^  ^^^"^  f""^  oommunkate  with  your  Bepreeentatlva 

I «»B?^kB  to lajeet  a  partiiian  note,  but  the  f bllowtog  reaolu- 
tlMi  pnMBtsd  by  me  and  adopted  at  a  recent  conference  of 
RepubUcMk  MBfubiirs  o(  the  House  ot  Bepreaentativee  speaks  for 
llailf.  SB  siHF"<"g  the  hl|2^haaded  and  autocratic  attitude  of  the 
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by  Hf  BepuMens  eoii/Mrmee  of  the  Hoiue  o/  Bep- 

reseitfatfMS.  Itet  the  aetkm  of  President  Booeevelt  to  falling  to 

—  %  ata^  deltfate  lepreeentlng  ttie  minority  party  to  the 

■^BMOo  Oonfereaoe  held  recoitly  at  Buenos  Alrea  Is 

T^i —y   %a  traditional   Amsrlean   oustom   and  weU-estabUshed 

practlBa  of  afl0sdli«  rapressntotlon  to  the  minority  party  on  every 
teportant  iliiUgstinii  or  Tn*i— V*r  appointed  by  the  Chief  BzecutlTe 
to  attrad  foreign  oonferenoea  tovolTing  the  peace  of  the  United 
States;  and  be  it  farther 

-  -Jiswfiied,  Tbat  tba  aeUon  of  the  President  to  utterly  ignoring 
tha  ili^tB  «(  tha  mtoartty  party  Is  to  ba  deplored  and  condemned 
. —  ^  nolattan  of  ttaa  customary  uasgea  and  praeUca  of 


American  diplomacy  from  the  time  of  George  Washington,  and 
iSSJ^dSS^ttie  nonpartisan  character  of  ^c^V^^J^""!^ 
^of^ces.  and  thereby  injecting  a  partisan  ^sp^;!*  »°5»  "^S^ 
L^nMU^al  issues  henceforth  a  political  football  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  American  people. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  this  departure  from  American  tradl- 
tliJ^  7^cal  of  msldent  Roosevelt  and  highly  dangerous  and 
wm  retuf£  to  plague  him  and  aU  succeeding  admii^tratioM 
until  toe  rights  of  the  minority  party  are  recogrdaed  and  restored 
at  aU  futxire  peace  conferences  In  which  we  participate. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  reiterate  that  I  do  not  want  to  see  the 
United  SUtes  become  the  symbol  of  arms  and  munitions  for  raike 
of  war  nrofits  or  the  potential  slaughterhouse  of  the  w»ld.  The 
American  people  want  peace,  and  we  propose,  through  mandatory 
neutrality  l«lsUUon.  to  help  maintain  and  preserve  peace  with  au 
nations  even  if  we  must  relinquish  some  war  profits  to  order  u>  keep 
out  of  war. 


A  Challenge  to  Congress 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Twse^y,  February  16,  1937 

lit.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  9,  1937,  a  pro- 
posal to  authorize  an  issue  of  revenue  bonds  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  municipal  electric  distribution  system  will  be 
submitted  to  the  voters  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. . 

The  opponents  of  this  proposal  have  raised  an  issue  which 
challenges  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

More  than  two  decades  ago  Congress  passed  an  act  grant- 
ing to  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  the  right  to 
develop  a  municipal  water  supply  in  Hetch  Hctchy  Valley 
in  the  Yosemite  National  Park  of  California.  This  act 
was  introduced  and  sponsored  by  the  late  John  E.  Raker, 
then  Representative  from  the  First  Congressional  District  of 
California,  and  is  commonly  known  as  the  Raker  Act. 

The  Raker  Act  required  the  city  and  county  of  San  Fran- 
cisco to  develop  hydroelectric  energy  in  connection  with  the 
Hetch  Hetchy  water-supply  system,  and  specifically  pro- 
vided that  none  of  the  electric  energy  so  developed  should 
ever  be  let  or  sold  to  any  private  individual  or  corporation 
for  resale. 

The  city  and  county  of  San  Flranclsco  has  expended  nearly 
a  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  in  the  development  of  the 
Hetch  Hetchy  water  and  power  system.  It  has  constructed 
what  is  known  as  the  Moccasin  Creek  power-house  on  the  line 
of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  aqueduct,  and  for  the  past  12  years  has 
been  engaged  in  the  production  of  hydroelectric  energy  in 
this  power  plant.  Ever  since  this  power-house  was  completed 
and  put  into  operation  its  entire  output  of  electric  energy 
has  been  delivered  to  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  a  pri- 
vately owned  public  utility  corporation,  under  the  terms  of  a 
so-called  agency  contract,  whereby  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Elec- 
tric Co.  purports  to  act  as  the  agent  of  the  city  and  coimty  of 
San  Francisco  in  the  distribution  of  this  electric  energy  to 
the  people  of  San  Francisco. 

The  Raker  Act  designates  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as 
tiie  Federal  officer  responsible  for  the  proper  fulfillment  of 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  grant.  Every 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  who  has  held  office  since  the  Mocca- 
sin Creek  power-house  was  put  into  operation  has  at  least 
inf  erentially  indicated  to  the  officials  of  the  city  and  county 
<rf  San  Francisco  that  he  doubted  whether  the  so-called 
agency  contract  with  the  Pacific  Gas  L  Electric  Co.  was  in 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Raker  Act.  In  1935 
Hon.  Harold  L.  Ickes.  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
issued  an  official  opinion  holding  that  the  delivery  of  the 
Hetch  Hetchy  electric  energy  to  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 
under  the  terms  of  the  so-called  agency  agreement  consti- 
tuted an  outright  sale  of  the  electricity  to  a  i»ivate  corpora- 
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Han  for  resale  tn  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  federal 
law.  Secretary  Ickes  served  notice  upon  the  city  and  county 
of  San  Ftandsco  that  it  must,  within  a  reascmable  period  of 
time,  make  arrangements  to  dispose  of  its  Hetdi  Hetchy 
electricity  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

In  th^  summary  ot  his  official  opinion  Secretary  Ickes 
said: 

The  legislative  history  of  the  Raker  Aet  dearly  shows  that  the 
purpose  of  section  6  was  to  prevent  the  watw  or  power  develc^ted 
on  the  Hetch  Hetchy  project  from  ever  falling  into  the  liands 
of  a  private  corporation  or  monopoly.  From  the  facts  it  appeara 
that  the  power  developed  on  the  Hetch  Hetchy  project  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  Just  such  a  corporation  or  monopoly. 

The  only  practical  way  in  which  San  Francisco  can  now 
legally  dispose  at  its  Hetch  Hetchy  electricity,  in  accordance 
with  the  ruling  of  the  Secretary  of  the  interior,  is  to  aoquirv 
a  municipally  owned  distribution  system  and  sell  the  elec- 
tricity direct  to  its  people. 

This  is  the  proposal  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  voters 
of  San  Frandsco  at  the  municipal  election  on  ICarch  9. 
1937. 

The  opponents  of  municipal  distribution  of  dectiicity  are 
urging  the  voters  of  San  R^oicisco  to  defeat  this  proposal 
at  the  polls,  and  then  make  demand  upon  Congress  for 
an  amendment  of  the  Raker  Act  which  will  legalise  the  sale 
of  the  Hetch  Hetchy  power  to  the  private  corporation.  They 
are  advising  the  people  to  pursue  this  defeatist  policy,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  carefully  pr^tared  estimates 
of  the  public  utilities  commission  of  San  Fkancisoo  sbom 
that  the  yiupoaed  viasx  for  municipal  distribution  will  enable 
San  Francisco  to  make  an  immediate  reduction  of  10  percent 
in  its  current  rates  for  ekctrictty,  and  earn  an  annual  net 
profit  of  $4,000,000,  as  compared  with  the  average  annual 
bacome  of  $2,000,000.  which  the  city  and  coimty  now  receives 
from  the  sale  of  electricity  to  the  Pacific  Gas  k  Electric  Co. 

I  am  bringing  these  facts  to  the  attention  of  Congress 
now,  so  that  if  the  costly  and  misleading  propaganda  now 
being  broadcast  by  the  enoniee  of  municipal  ownership  and 
distribution  of  electricity  should  decdve  the  people  of  dan 
n^ncisco  into  voting  down  the  pending  proposal,  the  Mem- 
bers may  be  familiar  with  the  history  and  the  background 
oi  the  inevitable  demand  that  the  Hetch  Hetchy  grant  be 
amended  so  as  to  permit  the  sale  (rf  this  publicly  developed 
electric  energy  to  a  xnrlvate  corporation. 


National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MATTHEW  J.  MERRITT 

OF  NSW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPEESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  19, 1937 


BAZ»0  ADDBKBB  BY  BOK.  MATTHKW  J.  ICCBBnT.  OP  NSW 
YCHtK.  ON  FEBBUABT  14,  1087 


ytt.  MERRITT.  ICr.  Speaker,  under  the  4eave  to  extend 
my  r«narks  tn  the  Racou>.  I  include  the  following  address 
which  I  recently  delivered  over  the  radio: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  aU  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  cf 
the  civilized  world  do  not  want  war;  in  fact,  the  American  people 
shudder  at  the  very  thought  of  war;  hut  much  as  they  are  opposed 
to  war.  they  do  not  propose  to  become  the  victims  of  uxqtrqwred- 
nesB.  There  are  too  many  harrlble  examples  In  this  rhmT^ng 
world  of  ours  to  be  lulled  Into  the  false  secttrlty  of  safety  to  be- 
lieve that  the  time  has  airivad  when  we  can  discard  our  Army  and 
sink  our  naval  fleets. 

We  know  too  wen  that  ambitious  rulers,  greedy  governments, 
munition  makers,  and  would-be  profiteers  In  world  trade  and 
commerce  are  the  prime  Instlgatars  of  war.  When  war  actually 
comas  they  are  to  be  found  far  behind  the  lines  of  action,  safe 
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IB  their  homes  thoasands  at  miles  from  the  dtau^er  vme.  and 
gloating  in  their  new  wealUi  accumulated  by  the  heraie  sacrlftosa 
of  others. 

We  should  look  with  distrust  and  suspicion  upon  those  who 
point  to  intematianaUam  as  a  means  of  ^»mir>^^iTfg  ware  between 
nations;  neither  <hoald  we  have  patience  with  thelnidHvldiMl  who 
would  scri4>  our  maohlnery  of  detanas  and  substitate  la  its  place 
fantastic  and  untried  theories  of  peace  that  are  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  tradltioBs  and  principles  tq;>on  which  thte  woadsrful 
country  of  ours  was  founded. 

We  hold  no  tllustons  of  permanent  world  ptiaoc.  and  appnelMtm 
full  well  that  we  can  never  reform  Utm  rest  of  tha  world;  but. 
deepite  that,  years  that  have  prmsd  our  meuioUsa  are  still  fresh 
when  we  were  drawn  Into  the  great  World  War  totally  unprepared. 
Aware  of  what  took  plaee  m  the  past  and  what  Is  now  tranq>irlng 
m  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  interest  of  the  American  people  la 
again  being  revived  for  adequate  ssa  power  for  Amartca  and  tha 
Navy's  natural  auxiliary  to  the  American  marohant  marine.  Moat 
of  us  who  are  old  enough  remember  thoos  heotle  war  days  when 
our  own  boys  had  to  be  transported  on  f orslgB-owxied  ships. 
That  esperlenoe  taught  us  that  apwt  from  men.  money,  matsrlala. 
and  war  eqtitpment  supplied  by  America  for  that  great  oonfllet 
there  was  still  one  major  nnnrt  ships  Ships  to  cany  our  mm. 
Ships  to  oairy  food,  ships  to  carry  the  neceamry  war  materlala:  In 
fact,  we  teamed  that  the  mavdiant  marine  m  war  «<— »y««t^  the 
utmost  of  conalderaitlon.  We  tn  Amfsrtn  Intend  asvar  i^ain  to 
be  faced  with  such  a  problem.  Our  people  are  now  awam  tiMt 
the  building  of  an  adequate  merdiant  marine  to  snpport  our 
Army  and  Navy  in  time  of  ematgeney  Is  saoond  to  mi  an^nna^ 
force  at  defenae. 

ICany  uninformed  persoaas  Imagine  that  our  liaHla^iHis.  d»« 
stroyers.  and  submaitnaa.sKlst  only  to  flght  batttss  tn  fleet  aeUoB, 
but  they  are  wrong,  for  our  ships  and  fleet  oan  esert  lasaaMia 
without  the  necessity  of  even  fixing  a  gun.  Many  a  WDuM-ba 
aggressor  during  tha  Wortd  War  waa  aoared  off  bacaaaa  of  tha 
knowledge  that  our  merchant  ships  ware  proteetad  by  the  gum 
of  our  Navy.  Theae  ships  pamsd  to  and  fro  over  tha 
their  lawftU  voyagea. 

Without  armed  ships  to  gu«d  our  troop  ships  and  oea._,  

to  the  war  aone.  a  catastrophe  too  hombw  to  tmeglns  wwuld  hava 
hi4>paDed.  Tet  history  reootds  show  that  only  on  a  few 
waa  it  neeeamry  to  uae  gnna  for  the  protaetloD  at 
keeping  In  mind  the  tremendous  ocean  traSe  that  m 
during  the  World  War  period.  However,  history  alao  tiUs  vs  tiMrt 
when  It  was  necessary  for  American  ships  to  use  their  gons,  they 
did  eo  with  lasting  and  telling  efEecUvenees.  We  aU  know  that  a 
pxident  man  wUl  carry  insurance  to  protect  his  property  against 
lose  or  damage,  the  same  as  a  wtfl-managed  tktf  will  protect  Its 
inhabitants  by  having  a  weU-drllled  police  and  fixe  dqiurtment 
to  prevent  crime  and  conflagration,  ao  It  la  )ust  as  leasiiiwUis  tar 
us  to  have  an  adeq\»te  Army.  Navy,  and  merchant  marine  for 
defensive  purposes  as  an  insuranoe  against  natlopal  eataatrophe. 

Such  preparedneas  in  tha  past  would  have  elthar  prsvantad  or 
shortened  every  war  tn  the  history  of  the  United  B&tes.  When 
the  Revolutionary  War  waa  started  we  were  not  yet  a  nation  and 
did  not  have  any  concrete  military  policy.  Becauss  of  this  lack 
of  a  definite  plan,  men  were  caUed  out  for  a  period  of  from  1  to  6 
months,  and  at  tlie  expiration  of  their  time  were  allowed  to  go 
home.  As  a  result  Uiere  was  always  aa  army  ^^Hrfinitng  and  an 
army  being  recruited  with  raw  men,  who  were  untrained,  im- 
equlpped.  and  undiaclplined.  This  poUcy  continued  throughout 
the  Revolutionary  War.  de^tite  the  tact  that  Oan.  George  Wash- 
ington wrote  to  Congress  in  1770  as  foUows: 

"To  bring  men  to  be  better  and  well  acquainted  with  the  duties 
of  a  soldier  tequlivs  time.  To  bring  them  under  proper  disciplino 
and  subordination  also  requires  time,  but  It  Is  a  work  of  great 
dlfllculty,  and  in  this  Army,  wham  there  te  Ilttte  distinction  be- 
tween oflloats  and  soldiers,  rsqulres  an  ^tnt^mmnr^  dsg^ws  of  atten- 
tion. To  expect,  then,  the  aame  anrtoe  from  raw  and  undia- 
clplined trocpe  ss  from  veteran  soldiem  Is  to  tajtaet  what  never 
did  and  never  will  happen.  Men  who  are  faminarlaed  with  danger 
meet  it  without  shirking,  whereas  troops  unussd  to  service  often 
aH>rehend  danger  where  no  danger  la.'^ 

ThuB  said  our  great  Waahii^ton.  and  his  obeertaMoma  are  a« 
true  today  as  they  were  then,  when  our  great  BaptAUc  waa 
founded.  As  a  result  of  the  short-sighted  policy  ttMm.  the  war 
lasted  6V^  years,  with  a  total  of  400,000  Amrrlran  troopa.  Bow- 
ever,  the  greatest  numbo-  that  Oongreee  was  abia  to  mlas  any  one 
year  was  90.000  in  the  year  of  1778.  The  British  troopa  numbered 
far  below  that  amount. 

During  ttte  Revolutionary  War  we  lost  both  Phfladilpbia  aad 
New  York  because  of  our  inability  to  muster  suAdent  troops  to 
protect  the  centers  of  population.  We  aU  remembv  the  story 
of  Valley  Porge  in  i77g.  when  tjOOO  at  ttie  Continental  troopi  left 
bloody  trails  of  red  across  the  snow,  caused  by  ttialr  Wswilm  feet. 
These  men  suffered  the  bitter  co9d  of  winter  and  had  to  huddto 
together  to  try  and  keep  warm;  yet  a  short  90  mflas  away,  ba 
Phlladdphla.  there  was  peace  and  plenty.  wMRnth.  fbod.  and 
clothing  and  other  oomfcata  more  than  ample  to  take  oare  of 
Washington's  men.  A  wtil-organlsed  plan  at  the  »««e*— ''"g  at  tha 
Revolutionary  War  caning  for  a  thorough  training  of  all  men  who 
would  serve  for  the  disratlon  of  the  war— such  ptan  would  hava 
made  victory  possible  In  half  or  quarter  of  the  time.  Oongreee 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  abolished  the  whOte  Army,  eaoept 
eight  privates  to  guard  military  stores  at  West  Poiat,  and  re- 
tained no  oOoert  above  the  xmnk  of  captain. 
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TbiM  eouBtey  dkt  not  l«»n  Its  iMaon  tool  nwmuiniwl  th*  Mine 
,Mt,fiil  nMi  dnrlnc  the  Wv  of  ISU.  We  uad  537^  men 
darlnc  the  S-yew  duntlon  of  th»t  wmt,  «ad  of  thl»  number  »bout 
eflOiMM  «Me  celled  for  and  eeiied  lea  then  d  noathe. 

j^eiDerleBoed  tretned  eraty  of  86.000  men  could  here  won  the 
BmwetSSaoan  War.  bietCMl  of  the  400.000  tt«P«  «»^,^«?  ,^flSS 
Siac^^^  «  months  for  the  Brttteh  force  only  totaled  10.600 


Dnrlac  the  Plotlde-Oteek  war  which  lartad  from  1835  to  1842.  we 
uaedO^  men.  and  for  want  of  a  weD-deflned  mlUtary  policy  our 
MOB^  17X00.000  people  contended  for  7  years  to  aubduc  IjaOO 
hZv^Mde  of  the  VlorSa-Oeorgla  border  without  aocompUahlng 
their  fbrdbie  removal,  which  wae  the  original  and  aole  cauae  of 

the  war. 

Ih  the  ififiriify"  War  we  had  a  large  number  of  Biq:ulars  and 
Vbinnteare  who  were  tti  the  eerrlce  long  enough  to  become  thor- 
oi^hly  tialnad.  and  aa  a  result  the  Amwtran  Army  oijoyed  an 

mihioken  iHlee  of  ^rtetcrles.  

At  the  eloee  of  the  year  1800  we  preeentcd  to  the  world  the  aorry 
»ftrt7<tr*t  of  a  great  natton  nearty  destitute  of  military  f  (voea.  Our 
tvrltory.  eztsndhi«  for  3.000  miles  from  ooeaa  to  ««».  ««ld  raly 
fomlA  two  aohUers  per  mile.  POr  protecWon  weet  of  the  IflMis- 
atavi  we  had  hut  one  soldier  JiTallabla  for  every  1»  square  milee. 
The  north  and  South  started  the  CivU  War  on  practically  even 
~  r  as  available  soldiers  were  coooemed.    If  the  FMeral 

bad  had  30/MO  regular  troope  atvallaUe,  there  is  no 

thai  the  Bebelllan  would  never  had  taken  place  or  would 
,  qnlAly  aupptcseed  and  a  peaceful  means  found  to  settle 
the  l'«"«iMiee  betwoen  the  Rorth  and  the  Bouth.    Instead  millions 
of  men  were  called  to  arma.  thousands  of  livee  uzmeceesarlly  saeri- 
TBday.  80  years  later,  we  are  atUl  paying  the  ooste  of  our 
in  1800  m  ways  of  pensions.  Interest  on  publlo 

'etc 

is  no  qussttoB  that  a  well-trained  army  of  800.000  to 
400i)80  BMB  aviSlahls  in  1017  would  have  kapt  Germany  in  her 
plM*  and  we  wofOM  not  have  been  wwtpeilert  to  oall  over  4.000.000 
BMtttn  ma.  with  the  unnsoeoary  resulting  ioss  of  Uvea. 
One  need  not  be  an  alarmist  to  admit  that  the  world  today  U  In 
"'  rd  and  dangerous  oondition.  When  we  see  the 
>  su^  aa  rebellion  among  olaasss.  the  ohanging 
f ems  of  iiiisiniiwl    kading  to  unrest  and  anslsty  among  the 

'      faith  of  the  leaders,  and  eoooomlo 
in  nssdsd  to  avert  international 


-'• 


of  this  Nation  cannot  be  assured  by  a  poUcy  of  faith 

We  must  bttUd^ur  anned  forces    the  Army,  the 

hant  msrtne    not  ae  a  prenarattoa  for 

.__  ..ainst  war.    We  must  by  the  adoptloa 

fcfyi  ooB^ehenstve  military  poUey  protect  our 

frooa  the  danger  of  beorentng  involved 

^   Our  Bsotndlty  in  the  event  of  future 

only  if  we  have  sufDelent  military  and  naval 

attaffc  fw*  ittvasloa  of  our  country.    If  we 

at  some  future  date,  victory  can  only  be  esMired  if 

to  enlQffoe  oar  demands. 


Liaeolii's  Birthday  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

OF  iLLoroia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


n^r-n WT  BOH.  KVVBVrr  M.  DSBKSSN.  OP  ILLINOIS.  TO 

tm  TOQHO  WBVBLSCANa  OP  ILLINOIS  AT  SFRnfOPfSLD, 
tLL«  OK  fSBBUABT  12.  1987 


lir.  DIRKSBN.    ICr.  apeoksr.  nader  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  zcmarks  tn  ttie  RKxno.  I  takclude  the  foUowlng 
utaUft  I  made  at  Sprtngfl^kl.  IlL.  ca  February  12. 


It  a  high  prMlBie  to  eome  from  the  Nation's  Cm>ital 

tel  ettjr  of  thiB  our  native  State  and  breiyfc  with  you 

oi  laBofWshlp.  as  w«  honor  the  memory  of  the  Im- 

Llnenln  ^    ^    ^      ^ 

tn  that  same  city,  where  76  years  befere.  he  took  sad 
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aslghbeas  and  frtsnds.  implored  Providenes  to 
as  he  approached  the  duties  of  the  Presidency. 

Id  to  the  Capital  of  this  Natkm.  to  assume  the 

uflilianrim  the  ^!t^«»»*—  of  a  land  that  was  soon  to  be 
mdar  with  frnthirHr^  strife. 

In  a  ctty  that  knew  him  so  wdl  and  where  the  f  ounda- 

rsturned  after  he  had  been 


of  hla 


In  a  city  to  whence  ha 
to  the 


We  meet  in  a  dty  that  has  become  a  mecca  for  aU  ttie  wold, 
where  young  and  old.  rich  and  poor,  great  and  humble,  place 
their  tribute  upon  the  altar  of  hla  wisdom  and  humility.  We 
feel  here  a. profound  gladness  that  he  lived,  that  he  ennobled  all 
iTianfcitiri  and  that  his  inspiration  shines  on  in  a  world  where 
much  remains  to  be  done  to  bring  peace  and  happiness  and  se- 
curity to  all  men.  ,.  __ 
As  I  think  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  birth  anniversary,  there  re- 
curs to  me  the  admonition  of  the  Lord  to  Moses  and  Aaron  aftor 
the  Passover  when  he  said  to  them.  "And  this  day  shall  be  unto 
you  for  a  memorial."  As  his  mental  and  moral  stature  grows 
with  each  succeeding  generation,  this  day  might  well  be  a  me- 
morial to  the  people  of  aU  nations,  tar  in  him.  as  in  no  otlaer 
man  in  the  Christian  era,  do  we  perceive  thoee  attribiites  of  char- 
ity, gentility,  and  humility  which  are  so  essential  in  the  cause  ct 

human  progress.  

Were  I  to  seek  a  text  tonight,  it  would  probably  be  taken  from 
that  Inspiring  letter  which  the  Apostle  Paul  addressed  to  the 
Hebrews.  Therein  he  commented  upon  the  sacrifices  made  by  Abel 
to  gain  righteousness  and  then  said.  "Being  dead  yet  speaketh." 
How  apt  the  thought  for  this  occasion,  for  as  no  other  man  in 
the  history  of  our  land.  Abraham  Lincoln,  being  dead,  yet  speak- 
eth to  us  who  are  the  beneficiaries  of  his  wisdom  and  his 
courage.  His  humility  snd  common  sense  continue  to  speak  in 
every  crisis  In  our  national  life.  Because  he  was  timeless  and 
placeless.  because  he  loved  peace  and  knew  sorrow,  because  he 
knew  no  rancor  or  bitterness  and  sought  only  to  reconcile,  because 
he  refrained  from  hate  and  malice  and  knew  only  charity,  be- 
cause he  was  patient  and  steady,  each  generation  goes  back  to  him 
for  guidance  and  inspiration. 

Tonight  you  and  I.  as  young  Republicans,  who  seek  to  render 
service  in  that  same  party  which  rallied  to  his  standard,  might 
well  commune  with  the  immortal  Lincoln  the  better  to  orient  our 
tnin^'ng  and  get  a  better  sense  of  direction.  Kverywhere  in  the 
world  the  human  spirit  Is  disordered  and  filled  with  uncertainty. 
Democracies  have  toppled  and  people  are  In  a  state  of  bewilder- 
ment. What  better  than  to  turn  to  him  who  saved  the  people 
from  themselves,  who  saw  hate  enthroned  and  hysteria  rampant? 
His  life  la  a  deathless  comfort  for  those  who  seek  understanding 
and  light. 

He  was  our  age  as  he  graced  the  leglstative  halU  of  this  great 
State  and  surely  he  has  a  message  for  the  yoimg  men  of  his  own 
party.  He  was  otir  age  in  the  days  when  he  practiced  law  in  this 
city  and  thU  State  snd  brought  hla  human  counsel  to  the  untan- 
gling of  human  affairs.  He  was  our  age  when  90  years  ago  he  sat 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  helped  fashion  the  legla- 
lative  poUdea  of  the  Nation.  He  was  a  young  man'a  man  .and 
tram  hm^we  seek  a  message  of  hope  and  guidance. 

He  would  address  the  young  Republicans  of  the  Nation  and  he 
would  address  all  young  men  of  this  Nation  in  the  fashion  in  which 
the  Apostle  Paul  counseled  his  younger  colleagiM  Timothy,  when 
he  said  In  his  first  letter,  "Let  no  man  despise  thy  youth."  His 
own  career  is  eloquent  as  a  message  to  youth.  At  age  S3  he  found 
such  evident  pleasure  In  service  and  recited  his  own  great  elation 
M  he  was  elected  captain  of  a  Volxmteer  company  which  saw  servlee 
in  the  Black  Hawk  war.  It  was  a  beginning  for  a  young  man  and 
ftom  then  aa  until  he  reached  the  age  of  39  he  had  served  three 
terms  in  the  Illinois  Leglslatiire  and  one  term  In  Congress.  These 
were  days  (rf  preparation  for  service.  These  were  days  of  prepara- 
ticm  tor  the  great  responsibilities  to  come.  These  were  days  when 
his  thoughts  were  crystalli^ng  into  the  convictions  that  were  to 
anoint  him  as  the  savior  of  this  Nation.  Lincoln,  a  young  man's 
man,  being  dead  yet  speaketh.  and  he  speaks  so  psrticularly  to 
the  yoimg  men  erf  this  Nation  who  have  an  interest  in  the  ultimate 
destiny  of  this  democracy. 

As<  Lincoln  speaks  does  he  Indicate  the  direction  for  yoxmg  men? 
He  had  but  one  direction.  That  direction  was  forward.  Take 
thought  of  his  clear  and  ringing  aflbrmatlon  of  f  alt^  in  the  message 
which  he  addressed  to  the  Congress  In  1861  when  iht  crisis  was 
already  impending.  When  there  was  bewilderment  of  spirit  and 
confusioa  of  thought  on  every  hand  he  wrote.  "Having  choaen  our 
course  without  guile  and  with  a  piire  ptirpose.  let  mm  renew  our 
trust  in  God  and  go  forward  with  manly  hearts."  Tliere  is  the 
direction  he  bids  us  take.  Porward  with  manly  heartal  What 
a  message  in  an  hour  of  uncertainty,  and  what  a  challenge,  not 
only  to  the  young  Republicans  but  to  all  young  men  of  this  land. 
Porward  on  what  road,  you  ask?  Porward  on  what  road  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation?  Porward  on  what  road  for  his  party  and 
otir  party?  Porward  to  what?  What  troublesome  questions  theee 
are  aa  we  contemiriate  the  course  of  the  Government  and  seek  to 
shape  a  basic  attitude  toward  that  Government  and  ite  problems. 
We  envision  a  government  with  a  national  debt  of  $SS.0OO.0OO,0OO. 
vrlth  every  prospect  that  that  debt  will  be  materially  tncreaaed 
during  the  next  year.  We  contemplate  an  unbalanced  Budget  and 
the  ominous  rumblings  of  Inflation  as  more  borrowings  only  serve 
to  expand  the  credit  base  and  then  ask.  Is  this  the  way? 

We  envision  a  government,  which,  after  4  years  of  vigorous  effort 
and  the  exendlture  of  $10,000,000,000  to  bring  relief  and  Inspire  re- 
covery, admits  through  Its  administrative  cOlcets  that  we  still  have 
seven  or  eight  million  Jobless  persons,  and  that  we  can  expect  a 
permanent  Jobless  army  of  5.000.000  of  i>eraons  for  whom  some 
provision  must  be  made,  and  we  ask,  "Can  this  be  the  way?" 

We  envision  a  government  which  devalued  the  dollar  to  60  cents, 
which  made  it  illegal  for  any  of  Its  citizens  to  poesess  more  than 
$100  in  gpld  and  then  abrogated  the  gold-redemption  clause  in  all 
public  and  private  contracts:  a  government  whl(^  outlawed  tha 
\iae  of  gold  except  for  the  settlement  of  international  balances  in 
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miUan  form,  and  then  proeeeded  to  bury  most  of  its  gold  tn  a 
Kentucky  vault  surrounded  by  soldiers;  a  government  which  owns 
more  than  half  of  all  tha  monetary  gold  la  the  world  and  is 
alarmed  over  the  potentialities  of  Inflation  because  of  too  much 
gold;  a  government  with  eo  much  Idle  gold  that  it  has  been  con- 
strained to  set  up  an  inactive  gold  account  in  the  Treesury  of  this 
country  to  prevent  further  accretions  to  our  monetary  creidit  base 
becauae  of  the  dangers  invcdved;  and  as  we  contemplate  theee 
vagaries  of  govwnmental  finance  and  the  uncertainties  entertained 
by  men  who  tmderstand  the  intricacies  of  finance,  we  are  con- 
strained to  ask.  "Is  this  the  way?" 

We  envision  a  government  which  eourageoosly  addreased  its^ 
to  the  banking  imiblems  in  the  dark  days  of  1983  and  performed 
a  s|dendld  servioe  in  rehabilitating  the  !i^»n«g  structure  of  the 
country  and  reinfuslng  Into  frightened  depositors  a  q>lrtt  of  con- 
fidence. We  find  that  banking  structure  so  full  of  idle  deposits 
that  It  has  become  necessary  to  raise  the  reesrve  requirements 
twice  since  the  16th  of  August  1Q36  to  prevent  further  espansion 
of  the  credit  base  because  of  the  ^)eculatlve  dangers  Involved; 
and  then  we  respectfully  Inquire  as  to  whether  this  is  the  way. 

We  envision  billions  of  idle  dollars  and  mtiitnp^  gf  ^ue  >>m¥<% 
both  of  which  are  eager  and  wilUng  to  work.  We  wonder  why 
theee  idle  bands  and  idle  dollars  have  not  been  brought  together 
In  conunon  and  productive  enterprise,  built  upon  a  q;>lrlt  of  mutiial 
iwnflrtenoe.  and  we  aak.  "Is  this  the  way?" 

We  contemplate  the  Inacriptlon  on  the  headstone  that  marks 
the  last  resting  place  of  the  A.  A.  A. — a  monximent  to  tha  phi- 
losophy of  making  prloes  higher  by  making  commodities  scarcer 
and  then  we  learn  that  a  new  philoeophy  cf  abundance  Is  to  be 
followed  whi^  shall  be  carried  out  through  a  eombinatton  of 
•oil-«onaervation  beneflta.  and  an  ever  normal  granary  plan,  ooupled 
with  emergency  crop-control  powers,  and  then  we  ask.  "Can  this  be 
the  vray?" 

We  see  tha  unemployed  In  every  hamlet,  xllli^.  and  etty  in 
our  far-flung  domain  and  than  witness  the  oonttnuatlon  of  a 
leeiprooal-trada  policy  with  foreign  nations  which  proosada  on  the 
theory  that  the  American  worker  Is  best  helped  by  praruotlng  Jobs 
tor  thoee  in  foreign  countries  by  purchasing  manufactured  goods 
that  are  made  witti  cheap  labor  tmder  living  standards  that  would 
be  an  outrage  to  the  gsalm  of  the  American  workar,  and  wa  ask. 
••Can  this  be  the  way?*^ 

We  see  a  government  devisiag  new  instruments  of  power  with 
which  to  combat  the  ravages  of  the  depression,  and  in  setting  up 
and  manning  thsse  new  ageneiee.  It  has  all  but  destroyed  the 
civil-service  sjrstem  for  the  selection  of  emergency  personnel,  and 
we  ask.  "Can  this  be  the  way?" 

We  envision  a  government  which  reqaested  eBMtgeuey  powers, 
a  request  that  was  gladly  granted  by  all  partiee  In  the  common 
,  hope  that  theee  powers  would  serve  to  assuage  the  distress  in 
the  land:  only  to  find  that  as  the  emergency  f  adea  there  Is  a  dis- 
position to  make  these  emergency  powers  permanent,  and  we 
might  weU  ask.  "Is  this  the  wayT' 

We  envision  a  Supreme  Court  clothed  with  all  the  power  of 
a  coordinate  branch  of  the  Government,  hold  up  a  warning  hand 
and  artmoniifi  the  executive  and  Iq^alative  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment how  far  they  may  proceed  imder  the  people's  own  man- 
date as  written  in  the  Constitution;  and  then  witness  a  sudden 
and  sweeping  proposal  to  enlarge  the  Court,  and  we  aak.  '•Oaa 
this  be  the  way?" 

We  examine  the  message  of  the  President  to  the  mmtrsMs  la 
which  is  contained  this  significant  sentence  with  reqiect  to  tha 
propoeed  Judicial  reforms:  "If  theee  measures  a<dileve  thetr  aim. 
we  may  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  consldatog  any  funda- 
mental changee  in  the  powers  of  the  courts  or  the  Canstttutloa 
of  our  Government— changes  which  InvcAve  oonaequenoes  so  far 
reaching  as  to  cause  uncertainty  as  to  the  wisdom  of  such  course." 
We  read  In  this  language  the  obvloiis  purpoee  for  the  propoeed 
zef  arm  as  it  appUss  to  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  land,  and  w 
are  oonstrained  to  ask.  "Is  this  the  way?" 

Truly  theee  are  strange  days.  Government  is  being  revamped. 
Change  (dashes  with  tradltiaD.  A  kind  cf  rettoming  proeperl^  is 
commingled  with  onoertainty.  The  people  of  this  country  aesk 
assurance  that  we  are  on  the  rts^t  road.  They  meik  aasuianos 
that  what  is  being  done  Is  duraUe  and  will  not  at  some  future 
time  hnpem  our  democracy.  Tet  who  win  deny  that  In  tha 
hearts  and  minds  of  mUlions  of  our  cltlaens.  aa  they  eoatemplate 
the  poUolee  and  refomu  ot  the  prsaent  govenunent.  thsre  re- 
mains a  vestige  of  doubt  as  to  whether  this  Is  ths  way  to  security, 
peace,  prosperity,  and  abundance?  Partlculaily  Is  this  true  of 
thoae  in  the  ranks  of  republicanism  who  fought  the  good  llgfat, 
oaly  to  witness  the  devastetlng  defeat  of  tbe  party  at  ttie  polls. 

As  members  of  that  party  whose  standard  tha  immortal  Un- 
coln  bore  in  another  critical  generatlan.  we  seek  to  interpret  tha 
xWoes  of  change  that  are  abroad  in  the  land  today.  We  appre- 
ciate and  most  i4>preolata  the  emphatic  way  In  which  the  deo- 
torate  qioka  on  electloa  day  and  defeated  oar  own  candidate  by 
a  m^ortty  of  11,000.000  votes.  We  are  fully  sensible  of  the  lact 
that  but  17  of  the  M  Senators  in  the  TTnlted  States  Senate  and 
but  89  ICemhelw  of  ttw  National  Hooee  of  Repreeentotlvee  today 
bear  the  par^  label  of  Unodn.  Not  aince  the  days  irtien  Benja- 
min Harrison  sat  in  the  White  House  have  we  had  so  small  a 
rggeeentatlon  In  the  House,  and  not  since  the  days  when  Pranklln 
the  Chief  Baeoatlve  have  we  had  so  Hnall  a  prepor- 


tha 


tten  of  B«mbUoaaa  tn  tte  Dhlted  ttalw  Senate.  Wa  _ 
roster  of  Aatee  and  find  that  but  6  cf  the  4g  aia  vaOm 
who  bear  tha  BepubUcan  label.  We  — ^'"tn^  ^he  complexion  of 
the  various  legialaturee  and  that  of  the  eity  and  county  athnlnia* 
trations  throughout  the  land  and  obeervt  a  similar  lack  of  Ba- 
pubUcan  r^ieeentatlon,  and  we  aa  BepuhUcans.  and  partlcttlarly 
as  young  Republicans,  must  flnd  the  answer  to  this  sad  state  of 
our  party.  We  are  as  much  oonoatxied  with  the  getteral  welfare 
of  this  country  and  its  people  as  any  other  group  or  party  tn  tha 
land.  We  oonfeas  as  deep  and  as  abiding  an  tnteiast  In  the  fata 
of  democratic  government  and  in  the  praservatloa  of  the  Institu- 
tions of  our  country  as  any  othor  daaa  or  party,  and  there  de- 
volves upon  us  the  duty  of  nxaklng  tha  BmuhUcaa  Party  a 
vehicle  of  popular  government. 

So  thorcnigh  and  beyond  all  cavil  was  the  defeat  of  oar  party  tai 
November  of  1836  as  to  Induoa  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  many 
sincere  and  forthright  membera  of  our  party  a  qwciea  of  denair 
as  to  the  future.  Abraham  TJncoln  would  put  vm  to  ■fr^nw  for 
such  faint-heartednesa.  Not  in  the  darkeat  hours  cf  the  Rebel- 
lion did  he  loee  his  faith  or  succumb  to  despair.  Not  coos  did  he 
surrender  to  the  philoeophy  cf  defeatism.  In  the  midst  of  his 
trials  he  said:  "I  am  driven  to  my  kneea  over  and  over  again  be- 
cause I  have  no  other  place  to  go."  But  there  on  his  P^^f^  he 
sought  and  found  the  faith  that  drove  back  the  forces  of  deqiair. 

As  we  speculate  upon  the  future  of  our  party,  as  we  seek  solid 
ground,  as  we  seek  a  party  attitude  upon  the  fundamental  ques- 
tions of  the  day  that  is  in  harmony  wltb  the  popular  will  «a 
need  the  tenacious  faith  and  the  slnoertty  which  marked  Abraham 
Lincoln's  course.  To  those  who  would  eeisk  to  improve  the  fu- 
ture pnmptcU  of  our  party  by  changing  tha  nameTLlnooln  would 
laging  tiM  label  would  not  change  ths  spirit. 


have  said  that  chax 


To  those  who  would  aimlessly  drift  along  in  the  hops  that  tha 
forces  of  time  and  patience  and  accident  might  healaU  aoiea  and 
once  more  l»rlng  the  party  to  high  estate.  Linooln  would  have  said 
that  such  a  ooiirss  Is  not  worthy  of  tha  traditions  of  a  party  thai 
has  always  stood  for  militancy  and  aflrmatlvs  aetlaa.  Tb  those 
who  would  adopt  some  trial-aad-errw  method  of  T»«*p«ng  new 
planks  and  writing  new  platforms  in  the  hope  oC  attracting  votsa. 
Lincoln  would  have  said  that  it  oonstttutad  a  surraadsr  to  as- 
pedlency.  None  of  these  would  ba  worthy  of  the  bmb  whose 
memory  we  revere  and  whoes  name  we  Invoke. 

Binoe  tha  days  whan  Abraham  Lincoln  carried  the  Bapublloaa 
banner  to  Tiotory  and  nurtured  It  to  powar  and  vigor,  we  have 
been  Invoking  his  hlasalng  and  raaaserttng  our  faith  in  his  con- 
tinuing leadership.  The  time  has  eome  to  get  right  with  Llnoola. 
In  the  interest  of  candor  and  slnoertty  it  behooves  us  to  get  itght 
with  the  sacred  memory  of  Abraham  Unooln  or  forever  owsa 
using  his  name  in  vain,  and  I  for  one  propoae  to  fallow  his  lead- 
ership.   Then  and  only  then  ^haU  we  find  the  forward  traU. 

What  we  need  more  than  e«er  before  as  we  sert  this  road  upon 
whldi  to  go  forward  with  manly  hearts  Is  first  of  all  a  purpdarfifl 
and  sincere  restatement  of  the  whole  echeme  of  government  as  ha 
stated  it  in  those  Immortal  words  at  Oettyrtiurg.  We  must  first 
reaiBrm  our  faith  In  the  sovereignty  of  the  pecmie  and  mean  It. 
Ihat  seems  eo  elementary  and  yet  eo  neeeasary.  In  the  past  there 
has  been  too  much  lip  service  to  the  prlnctole  that  the  people  are 
sovereign  and  that  the  popular  will  is  the  law  of  the  land.  Bow 
can  we  expect  to  onmmand  the  reqiect  and  the  «v?waii«w*t  of  tha 
people  unless  we  state  end  restate  as  solemnly  and  as  ecnvlnctngly 
as  we  know  how  our  faith  in  this  repreeentative  democtacy  as  a 
government  of  the  people,  for  the  peofrie,  and  hj  the  people. 
Vo  the  humMest  farmer,  to  the  htunbleet  artisan,  to  tha  greatest 
industrialist,  we.  ss  young  Republicans,  most  carry  this  mesBags. 
The  record  of  November  8.  IMd,  Is  quite  eloquent  of  the  tact  that 
there  sre  many  in  the  country  who  felt  that  we  stand  fer  a  govern- 
ment of  the  few,  by  the  few.  and  for  the  few.  So  long  es  that 
sentiment  persists,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  oar  party  caa 
make  but  haphaaard  progrsss.  This  is  the  people's  government, 
and  upon  the  rock  of  that  pcrfitleal  phfloaophy  I  for  one  shall  take 
my  stand. 

We  need  eoiwethlng  more  than  this  phUesophy  ss  wa  seA  tha 
forward  way.  We  need  the  Lincoln  attrfhates  of  tmeelliahness  and 
Binceiity.    It  is  not  enoogh  that  we  se^  viotary  menly  for  tha 


of  vletary  wnlsss  we  oars  to  eonfsss  that  we  eeak  power.  R  la 
not  eikough  that  we  seek  the  control  of  GovsRUBsnt  for  ths  ssfea 
of  eentrol  wnlsss  wa  ears  to  oonfeas  that  wa  sMk  apoOs.  Vlotasy  la 
worthless  eseept  as  tt  aukas  for  better  and  sowndsr  govaramant. 
Oantral  Is  of  little  moment  eatoept  as  tt  providsa  aa  oppettualtf  to 
tfiape  the  ooaras  of  govemmsnt  la  a  way  that  beat  swwss  tha 
waUare  of  the  people  and  carrlae  OS  along  tiM  toreraid  mad.  Fott- 
ties  Is  something  more  than  a  game,  and  rsapoaslblTt^  la  snms 
thing  mars  than  a  idaythlng.  Ttia  government  of'  IgOjOOOjDOO 
people  Is  a  ssrlous  thhig.  It  ean  ba  dtaeharged  only  la  a 
^^^^^  unsalfliili  manner. 

Armed  with  theee  great  attrttmtas  which 
Lincoln's  aetloas  and  cloaked  In  his  philosophy  that  this  Is 


gownment  of.  by.  Mid  for  the  peopla.  which  of  the  naay 
that  Ue  ahead  rtun  oar  party  take?  Which  Is  the  forward  traat 
8haU  It  be  the  Tory  trail,  the  road  of  st«kd-pat  raaetloat  U 
be  any  who  feel  that  Abraham  LInooin  was  not  alsrt  to 
tloos  cf  tbne  and  the  verltlee  of  ehaiWB.  then  let  hiai  laad 
ringing  words  that  Uaeoln  wrote  In  the  haetle  dsys  of  ISes.  f 
that  ssBia  Oai«raaa  of  tte  United  Btstes.  whan  tt  la  aay  lUgh 
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ft  coDstttoency  Stom  the  State  at  TilriBoln,  h« 

mJ  vordB  In  hli  BMHage:  

at  ttm  qatet  past  are  Inadequate  to  the  ■tormy 
ffurtnn  !■  paed  h^  with  diAeulty.  and  we  must 
iltae  with  the  w^eilnn     Am  our  caee  Is  new,  we  must  think  anew 
•ad  aet  anew.    We  must  dlaenthzall  oozBelTee.  and  then  we  ahaO 

**S)  we  need  other  counsel  than  this  as  we  seek  the  tor^Md  teaU 
for  the  Republican  Party?  As  we  contemplate  a  »»tl«»  J^^^T 
In  the  JSrmath  of  a  depreeskm.  a  nation  with  disordered  spMt. 
a  aathm  still  writhing  In  the  throes  of  unemployment,  a  nation 
■till  filled  wttti  uncertainty  as  to  Its  fiscal  affairs,  a  nation  stlU 
■arrhtiy  for  a  durable  solution  at  the  present  farm  problem  and 
at  emnmore  aggraTated  farm  problems  to  oomc.  a  nation  seeking 
the  road  to  Industrial  peace,  a  nation  whldi  seeks  a  way  to  accord 
to  labor  a  greater  share  of  the  product  of  labor,  the  liberality  of 
Abraham  Uneoln  and  his  capacity  for  embracing  the  forcee  of 
change,  point  the  way.  Hew  action.  New  thinking.  Meeting  the 
need  for  change  with  temperateneas  and  mmmon  sense.  Mo 
riavleh  smtender  to  every  capricious  fancy  and  experimental  scheme 
that  Is  unetiiitwl  and  yet  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  as  condi- 
tions change,  we  as  RcpuhUcans  must  adopt  a  liberal  spirit  that 
wlU  keep  In  step  with  ehai^.  This  rational  liberalism,  the  llh- 
ettflsm  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  X  oonoetre  to  be  the  first  step  on  the 
forward  road. 

Lincoln's  Uberallsm  does  not  mean  that  we  must  ootdeal  the 
preeent  administration  In  an  effort  to  restore  the  Bepubllcan  Party 
to  the  confidence  at  the  people,  for  such  a  cotirse  would  be  the 
most  transparent  kind  at  opportunism.  It  does  not  mean  that  we 
must  shape  a  course  Identical  with  that  of  the  preeent  admlnlstra- 
tloo.  for  that  would  be  a  cheap  form  of  flattery.  It  does  mean, 
however,  that  we  must  recognise  new  needs  and  new  conditions 
and  meet  them  with  new  action.  It  means  an  afflrm&tlre  assurance 
to  agriculture  and  to  labor,  to  business  and  to  Industry,  to  the 
unemployed  and  to  the  aged  that  we  clearly  recognise  the  existence 
of  a  new  social  conscience  and  that  by  liberal  action  the  BepubUcan 
Party  stands  for  social  amelioration. 

But  as  we  follow  the  idealism  of  Lincoln  In  meeting  the  forces 
of  change  we  mtwt  not  be  insensible  to  the  fact  that  Abraham 
Uneoln  had  a  premier  regard  for  the  ImpresslTe  lessons  of  the  past. 
Ha  wss  not  willing  to  sever  an  rdatlonshlp  with  the  thoughto 
and  achievements  of  those  who  bnllded  this  Natkm.  He  was  not 
wining  to  believe  that  the  beginning  of  wisdom  waa  exclusively 
wtahls  generation.  As  he  addzeased  the  destructlonlst  radicals 
of  his  own  day.  he  said: 

"^oa  axe  united  In  your  determination  to  break  with  the  past, 
but  you  are  utterly  divided  among  yourselves  as  to  where  you  are 
going  Tou  remind  me  of  the  Uttle  steamboat  on  the  Sangamon 
Saver  whl^  had  a  boUer  S  feet  long  and  a  whistle  6  feet  high 
and  every  time  it  whistled  It  stopped.    It  exhausted  Ita  poww  in 


As  he  rebuked  thoes  who  would  have  him  follow  the  Tory  trail 
ef  maftlnn.  so  did  he  rebuke  thoee  who  would  have  him  follow 
tke  radleal  road  that  leads  away  from  constitutional  government, 
■to  Mldises  to  Ooeper  Union  Xhetltuto  In  the  winter  of  1860.  only 
»  year  before  the  morning  air  was  disturbed  by  ominous  Wtlllery 
flie  upon  Fort  Sumter,  he  cipmseiiil  a  weU-conslderad  sentiment 
fch^t  to  so  ^  In  thto  boor  of  groping  and  uncertainty.  On  that 
he 


1[  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  are  bound  to  f oOow  ImpUcttly 
la  whatever  our  f  athara  did.  Tto  do  ao  would  be  to  discard  aU  the 
light  of  current  eapeileaoe,  to  rsjert  an  progresa.  an  In^tovement. 
WiMit  I  do  say  to  that  It  we  woukt^  suntlant  the  c^lnlons  and 
policy  of  our  fathcta  la  any  ease,  we  should  do  so  iqwn  evidence 
so  eoaeluslve  aad  ancmnsnt  eo  dear  that  even  their  great  author- 
tty,  fairly  eonaldered  aad  weighed,  cannot  stand." 

Here.  then,  to  at  onoe  revealed  to  ue  a  Lincoln  who  could  die- 
card  the  devaBaa  of  the  peat  aa  they  failed  In  tbete  adequacy  for 
5.>>«T»g«»tj  conditions  and  a  T.itMv>iTi  who  cherished  a  decent  rever- 
eace  for  tntfUtlOB.  Han  to  revealed  a  Linooln  who  marched  In 
the  forward  road  of  laiigisas  but  wha  did  not  disdain  the  wisdom 
cf  the  fathers^  Base  to  revealed  to  us  a  Llneoln  who  was  a  r»- 
tloaal  Ifbacal  and  who  In  the  9lrlt  of  llberaltom  went  forward 
wtih  a  maaty  heart. 

Tto  aw  that  to  the  BMssage  of  Abraham  Llneoln  to  a  eountry 
solid  ground  aad  to  a  party  that  tasted  the  bitter- 
defeat.    It  to  the  meeaage  of  Abraham  Un- 

to  a  party  ttiat  muat  be  revltallaed  and  brought  into  har- 

Bioay  with  the  baale  teaMa  of  a  government  of  and  by  and  for 
npto.  It  to  the  iiiiannis  of  t •««'*«"*"  to  the  young  Bcpub- 
of  the  Natkm  who  have  the  flexibility  to  meet  changing 
end  the  determination  to  preaerve  existing  institutions 
mtU  there  appears  a  clear  and  imequlvocal  need  for  their  aban- 
doeimsnt.    It  potato  the  forward  way. 

Aa  we  ponder  tiM  realtatto  problems  of  the  moment  and  chart 
a  conrae,  the  rmtloaal  Uberallam  of  T.H»roi«  indicates  to  us  that  thto 
Natkm  eanaot  coatlnue  halt  starved  and  half  proqwrouB.  Ittotha 
provtnee  of  liberal  government  to  eee  that  aU  peqfde  share  In 
pwaperlty.  No  Ilh«al  would  ooof ess  that  thto  cuuulry  doee  not 
Itove  the  genlua  for  eecmtog  more  adequate  pay  for  tto  workers 
aad  csrtalaly  ao  Ifberal  will  ahare  the  sentiment  that  we  muak 
to  have  fjOOOjOOO  JoUeas  perecxas  who  are  vUllng  and  abie 


to  work.  In  the  light  of  his  humanity  we  must  address  oursdvea 
within  the  framework  of  the  Constitution  to  complete  outlawry 
of  chUd  labor  and  the  provision  of  maximum  hours  and  minimum 
wages  for  the  wwnen  of  our  country.  As  we  reaffirm  our  faith  in 
the  people's  government  we  can  only  conclude  that  theee  things 
should  and  must  be  done  by  amending  the  organic  law  Instfatd  of 
amending  the  Supreme  Covurt. 

His  liberalism  dictates  that  we  can  effect  parity  for  the  farmers 
of  this  coimtry  without  regimentation  or  the  destruction  of  food. 

His  liberalism  dictates  that  we  can  provide  for  the  needy  and 
dtotreased  and  administer  all  necessary  relief  without  making 
relief  a  sordid  instrument  of  politics.  ^  ,^     ^  « 

Hto  liberalism  dictates  that  we  shxm  the  shaUow  field  of  Oov- 
emment  ownership  because  the  true  province  of  government  is 
to  do  only  that  which  people  cannot  do  for  themselves  or  which 
they  cannot  do  so  well. 

Hto  liberalism  dictates  that  as  we  seek  to  ameUorlate  the  con- 
dition of  labor  that  we  afford  proper  protection  for  both  labor 
and  Industry  against  the  cheap  wage  and  the  low  living  standard 
that  prevails  among  foreign  competitors. 

Hto  liberalism  dictates  that  the  hazards  of  a  high-speed  indus- 
trial dTlllsatlon  be  met  by  assurances  of  social  seciulty  and  that 
eecurlty  must  be  adequate  and  must  not  become  the  plaything  cf 
politica. 

His  liberalism  dictates  that  the  only  solution  for  the  grim  prob- 
lem of  unemployment  lies  in  a  decent  encouragement  for  the 
genius  and  enterprise  of  American  Industry. 

These.  In  my  hvmible  Judgment,  are  some  of  the  Inherltancee 
from  the  immortal  Lincoln.  They  indicate  the  road  which  we 
must  follow  and  to  you,  my  young  Republican  friends.  I  can  only 
say  in  his  language,  forward  with  manly  hearte  upon  this  tralL 
TO  jrou  and  to  all  whose  optimism  may  have  waned  after  Novem- 
ber of  1936.  let  me  bring  this  reminder  that  as  the  train  which 
bore  him  to  destiny  and  death  on  the  11th  of  February  1861  was 
passing  through  Tolono.  111.,  the  last  village  in  minoto.  he  tinned 
to  those  who  had  assembled  to  see  him  pass  and  said,  "Behind  the 
cloud  the  sun  to  stlU  shining." 


Retirement  of  Supreme  Court  Judges 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  CHANDLER 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  10, 1937 

Ifr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  rather  surprising  that 
the  provisions  of  H.  R.  2518  are  not  law  already.  When  a 
similar  bill  came  before  the  House  in  the  Seventy-fourth 
Congress,  ccmflicting  questions  were  injected  into  the  debate, 
and  resulting  misimderstandings  caused  its  defeat;  but  a 
hasty  glance  at  the  legislative  history  of  this  general  subject 
reveals  that  in  1869  Senator  Charles  Sumner,  of  Massachu- 
setts, introduced  an  amendment  to  the  Senate  biU  which 
became  chapter  22  of  the  Forty-first  Congress,  seeking  to 
permit  the  retirement  of  all  Federal  judges  after  reaching  70 
years  of  age,  following  10  years'  service  on  the  bench.  The 
amendment  was  rejected  because  there  was  apprehension 
that  it  mis^t  defeat  passage  of  the  bill  which  increased  the 
Suiireme  Court  to  nine  members  and  created  nine  circuit 
Judges.  The  House  rewrote  the  bill  and  put  in  the  retiranent 
provision,  but  the  Senate  substituted  the  clause  permitting 
resignation  but  not  retirement  of  Supreme  Court  Justices. 
One  reascm  given  was  that  retired  judges,  "for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  a  political  question  one  way  or  the  other,  might 
come  back  and  put  themselves  on  the  bench  exactly  when 
they  were  not  wanted." 

The  biU  now  before  the  House  avoids  the  possibility  n^iich 
appeared  in  1869,  as  a  retired  Supreme  Court  Justice  cannot 
return  to  the  Supreme  Bench,  but  can  be  called  to  service  on 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals  if  he  wishes  to  do  so. 

Hm  age  of  70  has  been  adopted  because  it  Is  in  the  existing 
statute.  There  alwajrs  will  be  disputes  about  the  ideal  age  for 
retirement.  Thousands  of  men  have  done  th^  best  wozlc 
after  70  and  equal  thousands  have  reached  the  aenlth  before 
40.  so  we  do  well  to  accept  the  psalmist's  admonition:  "Tlie 
days  of  our  years  are  threescore  and  ten"  and  iMve  the  flnol 
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determination  to  the  Justices  themselves.  We  know  that  Uxo 
average  age  of  the  Justices  of  the  flr^  Supreme  Court  was 
48.5  years;  that  of  the  76  men  who  have  sat  cm  the  Court. 
4  were  in  their  thirties  when  app(toted  and  19  were  between 
40  and  50  years  of  age,  and  that  the  average  age  at  the  timi. 
of  resignation  <x  death  Is  67.6  years.  It  is  safe  to  say  »>*«^t 
after  one's  stzUeth  birthday  10  crowded,  wringing  yean  of 
continuous  service  on  an  overladen  tribunal  exercising  the 
powerful  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
is  a  snfBcient  strain  to  draw  overwhehninidy  from  the  moital 
and  i^iysical  strength  of  the  most  vigorous. 

If  the  age  limit  is  set  at  a  later  polod  in  life,  it  may  en- 
courage sdf -deception  among  the  judges.  In  his  enay  on 
Old  Age,  Emerson  gives  us  an  interesting  exanqde: 

We  had  a  Judge  In  Massachusetts  who  at  00  propoaed  to  Tealcn. 
alleging  that  he  perceived  a  certain  decay  In  his  f  acnltlea.  Be  was 
dlssnaded  by  hla  fnende  on  account  of  the  pnhUc  coovenlraoe  at 
the  time.  At  70  It  waa  hinted  to  him  that  It  waa  ttme  to  ivttre,  but 
he  now  replied  that  he  thought  his  Judgment  aa  xolrast  ^»y|  eu  *>t« 
facnltles  as  good  as  they  ever 


Therefore,  the  age  of  70  years  sttpolated  In  the  bill  is  « 
reasonaUe  medium.  If  not  the  maximuin. 

This  bill  merely  gives  the  Supreme  Court  judges  the  «^m«> 
privilege  of  retirement  now  given  to  circuit  and  district 
judges.  It  avoids  the  necessity  of  resignation  and  its  attend- 
ant disadvantages.  Permissive  retirement  Is  in  the  nature 
of  a  reward  for  duty  wen  done  and  the  judge  does  not  re- 
linquish his  ofDce  iBooth  v.  United  States.  291  U.  a  339). 
To  resign  an  ofBce  is  to  give  it  up  entirely.  Resignation 
sometimes  imidles  surrmder  or  f  aihire.  but  retirement  gen- 
erally denotes  the  accomplishment  of  an  honorable  career. 

I  would  not  Idame  anyone  for  not  choosing  to  separate 
himself  from  a  great  office  like  that  (rf  Supreme  Court 
Justice,  especially  after  reaching  an  age  when  he  cannot 
return  to  private  practice,  or  has  not  accumulated  a  com- 
petmcy.  But  the  proper  performance  <rf  the  work  is  the 
prime  requisite  and  that  requires  the  fullest  possession  of 
the  faculties  of  mind  and  body.  History  rec<Hxis  that  Justices 
have  remained  on  the  Supreme  Court  after  their  usefulness 
has  ended,  and  the  embarrassments  which  occurred  in  a 
few  Instances  may  be  recalled  as  mustratiais.  In  the  om- 
sideration  of  Hepburn  v.  Grisioold  (75  U.  S.  603),  involving 
the  I^gal  Tender  Acts  passed  during  the  War  between  the 
States,  the  Court  was  divided  4  to  4.  Associate  Justice 
Robert  C.  Orler  had  voted  to  sustain  the  acts.  He  was  very 
f eeUe  and  an  Inconsistency  devekved  in  his  analysis  of  the 
case.  Public  interest  was  running  high  and  Justice  Orler 
changed  his  opinion.  The  Court,  through  Justice  Stei^en 
J.  Held,  felt  called  upcm  to  ask  Justice  Grier  to  resign,  which 
he  did  following  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1860,  and  the 
decision  in  the  case  was  changed  thereby. 

Almost  30  years  later  Justice  Field  had  beccme  so  infirm 
that  he  had  to  be  helped  to  his  seat  on  the  Court  and,  by 
the  irony  of  fate,  the  message  ^i^ilch  he  had  delivered  for 
the  Court  to  Justice  Grier  was  d^vered  to  him.  aad  the 
resentment  di^layed  on  its  receipt  probably  was  the  out- 
growth of  his  own  embarrassment  from  his  experience  with 
Justice  Grier. 

Before  any  provision  was  made  for  resignations  from  the 
Court,  Justice  Gabriel  Duval  served  for  nearly  20  years  irtiQe 
00  deaf  that  he  could  not  hear  a  word  that  was  said;  and 
Justice  Henry  Baldwin  was  a  member  of  the  Court  for  a 
time  when  his  mind  was  deranged,  and  he  died  ta  such 
abject  poverty  that  his  friends  raised  a  fund  for  his  burial 
expmaes. 

Epes  Sargent  said  that  republics  are  proverbially  ungrate- 
ful; but  I  am  not  wHUng  to  admit  that  charge.  Govern- 
ments must  move  slowly,  and  Amwicans  are  an  t^prit^^T't 
people.  The  passage  of  this  measure  will  be  an  ainvopriate 
recognition  of  faithful  public  service,  and  win  promote  the  | 


m. 

administration  of  justice  tn  **the  suprcmest  Suprone  Court 
in  aU  the  world." 


Achierements  of  Thomas  A.  Edison 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  K.  FOCHT 

OF  PXNKSTLYAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Febrvary  11, 1937 


AMnOM  FBOM  THB  8UMBDBT  (PA.)  XIBC 


Ur.  FOCHT.  IIT.  Speaker,  having  been  granted  leave  to 
print  in  the  CoircsxssicuuL  Rbooko  something  In  commemo- 
ration of  America's  great  Inventor.  Thomas  A.  Bdlson.  and' 
the  first  appUcation  of  this  mighty  man's  producttan  in  Sun- 
bury,  Pa..  July  S.  1883.  I  herewith  quote  from  the  Sunbuxy 
Hem  aportkm  of  the  thrilling  story  of  events  that  led  up  to 
and  followed  the  turning  into  the  circuit  in  the  presence  of 
BCr.  Edison  the  first  electric  current  known  to  be  sm>plitid 
for  commercial  uses,  as  follows: 


Sunbury  was  srieeted  as  the  site  ter  the  flnt  decMe-Ught  plant 
In  the  world  because  at  the  hl^  cost  at  gas  here  at  that  time, 
acoordlng  to  Ifra.  Ifary  B.  Woloott.  at  WUllMnqiort,  genealogist  for 
ttie  Lyeomlng  Oooaty  CSiapter  of  the  Dau^ters  at  tbe  Amerlcaa 
Bcvolutlon. 

Mn.  Woloott  prepaied  a  short  hlstary  of  the  opening  of  the 
^nt  In  connection  with  the  recent  death  of  P.  B.  Shaw,  who 
financed  Thomas  A.  Edison's  suooessfol  venture  into  ttie  eleetrio 
business.  It  cost  $25,000  to  buUd  the  first  fflant  at  the  comer  ol 
Vine  and  Ponrtti  Stteeta,  and  practleaUy  all  of  this  money  was 
raised  In  WlHlamsport.  wtOx  Sunbury  intereeta  contributing  $700. 
Mr.  Shaw  agreed  to  finance  the  plant  and  with  Bdlaon  looked 
over  aeveral  towns  to  open  their  experiment.  They  were  sure  they 
would  be  able  to  produce  the  electrte  U^ts,  but  fUt  it  would  be 
too  ezpensiTe  to  compete  with  gas.  Bowever,  gas  was  soling  at  the 
abnormal  price  of  $10  a  thousand  feet  In  Suhbrny  at  that  time 
and  It  was  decided  to  build  the  plant  here. 

W.  L.  Andrews  was  one  of  the  builders  of  the  90-  by  80-fbot 
building  at  Vine  Street  on  the  ground  now  owned  by  George  Steel. 
The  dectncal  apparatus  Indtided  a  bofler  of  the  Babcock  A  Wll- 
ooz  type,  two  dynamos  belted  to  an  Armlngton  A  Sims  high- 
speed engine.  Tbe  capacity  was  050.  10-candle  lamps,  or  about  as 
much  electricity  aa  Is  used  in  lighting  an  ordinary  Market  Street 
store  window  today. 

The  bus  bars  wne  made  by  straightening  out  some  OMll  cop- 
per wire,  fastened  to  wooden  sheeting  with  Iron  st^iles.  The 
switchboard  instruments  were  two  voltage  Indteators  connected  by 
piessmc  wires  to  the  end  of  S-foot  long  feed  wires. 

With  the  death  this  week  of  Mr.  Shaw  It  is  xmdcratood  that 
this  equipment  win  be  taken  In  charge  by  Mr.  Wardlaw.  of  the 
BdlBon  Pioneers,  and  placed  on  exhibit  in  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Shaw  had  kept  at  his  home  in  WUUamsport  much  of  the  equip- 
ment of  the  local  jflant.  The  dynamoe  for  ysara  laid  neglected 
In  the  Old  car  bam  on  Bailroad  Avenne  nntu  taken  to  Mew 
York  same  years  aga 

After  some  dUDcnlty  the  juice  from  the  plant  was  turned  Into 
the  circuit  on  the  night  of  July  8.  188$.  MT.  Bdtaon  was  there 
aad  remarked  that  the  only  draw-back  would  be  that  peofde  would 
not  use  It  In  their  homes.  With  no  msnlatoss,  ttie  wlree  were 
ti^iped  to  the  gas  flxturee,  and  when  It  rained  aeeeral  nlghta 
later  fuses  ani^^ed  and  electric  sparks  jumped  all  over  the  tXbr 
Hotel,  which  was  the  first  buildliq;  In  the  world  wired  for  elso- 
trlclty.  Proprletar  Drumheller  and  hla  gueete  ran  out  and  stood 
In  a  drenching  rainstorm  until  aasuxed  that  evarythlJM  waa  aU 
right.  #— -• 

Kugene  C.  Morgan  was  the  first  soperlnteadent  of  the  plant. 
W.  O.  Hepner  and  W.  W.  Wateman  were  the  fiiat  emplojfuf- 

Durlng  Sunburys  eseimlonleimlsl  crtebratlan  a  tablet  waa 
erected  In  honor  at  Mr.  Bdletm  <»  the  front  of  the  hotsL  Mai. 
Oen.  C.  M.  donent  qrake  for  Sunbury  aad  waleooMd  the  vtattara. 
who  IncHided  J.  A.  Wardlaw.  secretary  and  creator  at  the  ie«nttm 
Pioneers,  the  original  140  men  who  worked  for  Bdlsan  nrlar  to 
MM.  who  responded  wltb  a  talk  on  tfectrlcny. 
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Judicial  Bcf orm 


1 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  J.  HAMILTON  LEWIS 

_  OF  nxmois 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  17  {legislative  day  of  Monday,  Feb.  IS), 

1937 


RADIO  AO0BB8 


BT  HON.   KLBIRT  D.  TBOIIA8.   OV  UTAH, 
on  FDBUART  10.  19S7 


Mr.  XAWX&  Mr.  PrMldent.  Z  tender  an  tddreee  delivered 
br  Um  Senator  from  Utah  CMr.  THOiiAfl  upon  an  Impor- 
tant lubjeet  of  legUlatlon  now  pending  before  the  Conreii. 
deaUni  with  judicial  reform,  and  aek  that  It  may  be  Incor- 
porated in  tlM  Ricois  In  the  proper  manner. 

mere  belnf  no  objeetlon,  the  addreei  wm  ordered  to  be 
printed  m  the  llioois.  aa  foHowii 

I  eeetpl  the  Uwory  el  tbt  need  of  Jutf  iclel  referm  end  X  Mvtaln 
tbe  rrwAdest't  ipproech  to  (hii  reform,  for  >»to  iUiitHUWM  Mf 
net  avMtle.  TlMy  de  sol  MMafr  thoM  who  heve  toera  dmwMltng 
eoofltliiMPMa  fliMfW.  er  leflriaMoa  flMdtfyMf  the  Oourt'i  ovn 

fUlff, 

dtffMvnoM  in  epfalen.   The  fMl  ihel  w»  be?t  •^f^tttn  OonjM- 

tlltlOll  dOM  Btfl  RMM  tlUt  Wff  alWHf*  know  WiMt  llM  OMUUtUtlOD 

BMMM.  wtoerafoft  tae  BMieUlf  for  Judlelal  review. 

Judieial  review  le  MiealUl  to  Um  proper  fuaettonlBg  9i% 
wrftiea  eoMitnitloB.  X  Mcepi  the  praotM.  X  Uke  it.  It  u  wlttt 
He  ebuee  tiMl  X  take  iMue.  The  ebtue  le  aolii  •impto  one.  Tbe 
priautfy  feult  with  Judlelat  rvrtow  m  M  workf  le  ilmply  this: 
Aft«  oie  Ittdfw  beve  tuBdad  down  •  reeaoiMd  decision,  giving 
tbelr  BManlng  to  •  ptftleulw  perl  of  the  Oonetttutlon.  then  in 
the  BMrt  eue  the  ludgM  do  not  go  beek  to  the  original  Conctltu- 
tloo,  but  follow  the  pnoedont  <3  their  own  dMMon  or  thet  of 
their  undecMKiffi  In  %  period  of  180  jaen  wnM  of  tha  original 
munlnff  in  our  Oonatltutlon  have  baeoai*  dlilwrant.  A  dtnund 
Uk  rtfonn  nrast  oooe. 

Tho  tbaovy  of  our  Amarloan  Gorcmment  la  that  tha  Con>Utu« 
tioa  ahould  ba  Intarpratad  bj  living  men.  In  this  way  our  Ckm- 
atltotlon  haa  baeoaaa  and  la  a  Uvlng  organlam.  With  thla  I  have 
no  quarral  at  alL 

X  briteva  In  adjuattng  our  oonatltutlonal  proeeaa  In  the  simplest 
WBf  instsad  of  In  the  hardest  way.  The  hardest  way  and  the 
loniaat  way  la  to  amend  tha  Constitution.  Therefore.  I  ad- 
mire rtwhlsnt  Boosevelfa  lecommenrtatfons  at  the  present  time. 
There  la  nothing  drastlo  in  them.  Many,  to  be  sure,  have  tried 
to  make  it  appear  that  the  question  is  a  fight  between  the 
neeldenl  and  ttie  8iq>reme  Court.  But  a  more  drastic  part  of 
tlie  TfTT^T^^^***'^  has  nftt>»«"e  to  do  with  the  S\q>reme  Court. 
for  the  Preeldent'a  most  important  ocurective  recommendaticm 
haa  to  do  with  an  ill  whldh  every  thoughtful  person  will  reeognlae 
la  bad  p  ^  VTF  n  pn^*^^ 

Thla  in  Is  the  practloe  of  dlstrlet  courts  staying  the  processes  of 
laws  psssfil  fe9  the  Congreas  and  signed  by  the  Preslilsnt,  by  laswng 
Injunctions  on  no  better  Justlfieatfon  tlian  that  in  the  opinion  of 
tha  court  those  lawa  are  qnoonatlttitional.  We  cannot  go  into 
tha  hlatory  o(  auch  a  cocMlttion.  but  it  is  with  us.  and  a  court 
^«(^llmtted  jurtadictkm.  therefore,  can  stc^  the  whole  process 
o(  a  aaneral  governmental  activity.  Sudi  la  governmental  chaos, 
this  eacample:  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
a  lenCTal  law  and  some  ettlsen  of  the  United  States,  or 
(which  Is  a  legal  person) ,  goes  to  a  court  in  a  district 
and  fsts  an  mjnnotlon.  Thus  a  single  man.  who  cannot  be  ranoved 
from  edtoe  eaeept  by  impeachment,  can  delay  the  will  of  the  people 
of  the  IFnited  Otatea.  anA  will  having  been  wpciksn  through  their 
Pniiaiiwi  and  approved  by  the  PraaMent.  This  is  a  power  alto- 
gether out  of  ke^ng  with  the  democratic  idea.  The  people  have 
qwken  out  agahiat  als  practice,  not  merely  throng  the  election, 
as  they  did  in  the  fan  of  leSO,  but  irtien  they  passed  the  twentieth 
amendment  they  passsd  that  amendment  primarily  because  the 
old  Oonneas  before  that  amendmoit  had  to  wait  13  months  before 
taking  aloe,  so  ttiat  tho  wffl  of  the  peofrie  tipresstid  in  an  Section 
was  to  the  extent  of  IS  months  delayed. 

How.  tf  tha  people  were  vrerted  up  sufldently  to  pass  an  ammd- 
ment  to  overeome  a  dday  vt  13  monthe,  surely  now  the  peofde  are 
snfltelantly  dsalroai  of  ov«comlng  a  delay  in  the  courts  which 
might  mean  yean.  It  la  in  mattera  like  this  that  the  President 
was  juiijed  to  lecionwiiend  a  reform. 

The  ability  to  declare  laws  unoonstltutlanai  Is  a  process  of 
which  I  approval,  but  It  haa  baen  abused,  and  every  student  of 


history  knows  it.  If  the  American  people  will  study  history,  politi- 
cal theory,  and  economics,  and  get  their  Ideas  from  such  soiurces 
Instead  of  from  the  slogans  or  newspaper  headlines,  they  need  have 
no  fear  of  the  President's  recommendations. 

Can  one  conceive  of  anything  more  out  of  harmony  with  good 
government  than  the  following?  Laws  have  been  enforced  for  as 
long  as  6«  years  before  they  were  struck  down  by  the  Supreme 
OO^  In  one  case  a  law  was  declared  unconstitutional  which 
actually  provided  for  the  inclusion  of  States  into  the  Union. 

UntU  of  late  there  have  not  been  a  great  niunber  of  acts  of 
congress  declared  xmconstltutlonal.  It  is  a  growing  habit,  and  it 
is  at  the  reforming  of  this  habit  that  the  Presidential  recom- 
mendations are  aimed.  The  first  law  to  pass  in  Judicial  review  was 
the  famous  case  of  Marbury  against  Madison,  which  the  Coiurt 
decided  in  1803.  This  opinion  struck  down  a  law  that  was  14 
ysars  old.  Then  there  was  not  another  law  stricken  down  until 
1887,  and  then  not  another  untU  1888.  Since  1900  to  the  preeent 
day  46  have  been  declared  xmconstltutloxul.  and,  of  these  46.  13 
opinions  have  been  delivered  since  President  Roosevelt  became 
President. 

The  ConatltuUon  provides  that  "the  Judicial  power  shall  extend 
to  all  oaaas  in  law  and  equity."    Tha  Supreme  Court  haa  P'omm- 

Rtad  lU  own  rules  of  prooedura,  and  it  docldud  early  that  it  would 
ar  only  rtal  oausaa  and  oontrovarsias,  whloh,  of  ooursa,  maaiis 
that  It  does  not  assist  tha  laclslatura  by  advisory  opinions,  m  la 
dona  in  many  of  our  States,  iut  thara  have  bean  matiy  oaaet  that 
have  ioaa  to  tha  Suprama  Court  that  are  thara  primarily  for  advlea. 
for  Mampla,  whan  Minacna  auai  for  a  dlffaranoa  la  Intarest  en  • 
bundrad-doUar  Liberty  bead  batwaan  tha  old  value  of  the  dellar 
in  gold  end  the  new  value  of  the  dollar,  that  !•  not  e  reel  eeuse. 
That  U  a  oause  for  an  opinion.  No  man  can  go  to  tha  MPense  of 
earrvlng  a  eaaa  to  tha  Suprama  Court  to  eollaet  a  eoupla  of  dollari, 
Teu  oould  hardly  oail  a  real  aasa  tha  manauvarlng  that  ooaurred 
leet  year  in  the  Adaval  dlMrlet  aeurt  In  Maryland,  where  the  Glleat 
and  the  attorney  mat  for  tha  ftrat  tlma  altar  thay  got  into  tha 
eourtroom,  tha  whole  oaaa  having  bean  worked  out  by  tha  attemays 
end  tha  silent  made  to  At  Into  It,  These  two  Illustrations  are 
merely  flotlona  of  real  eauaas.  Tha  Court.  In  praotlaa,  quallftas  Us 
own  rxUaa,  and  by  randarUig  opinions  In  seiaotad  eeaaa  Inetaad  of 
real  eausaa  It  bacomaa  a  part  of  tha  legtslaUva  branch  of  the 
Oovammant.  Tha  Court,  at  least  to  this  astant,  haa  not  only 
briAan  tha  spirit  of  lU  own  rules  but  also  tha  spirit  of  the  very 
first  section  of  the  first  srtlols  of  the  Constitution.  Ths  praotloe. 
though,  U  not  nscessarlly  bad.  X  cite  tha  eaaaa  merely  to  lUustrato 
my  point. 

The  stiggestivs  rsforms  ars  not  as  harsh  as  any  other  serious 
plan  yet  put  forth.  If  the  reforms  bsoome  law  in  every  detail, 
which,  of  courss,  thsy  will  not,  the  Supreme  Cotirt  will  still  ba 
the  maker  of  Its  own  rules  of  procedure,  will  still  remain  its  own 
Judge  of  all  matters  In  relation  to  Judicial  review.  The  right  of 
Jtidlcial  review  did  not  come  from  the  Constitution.  It  did  not 
come  from  law.  It  was  assumed  by  actuin  of  ths  Court  Itsslf,  and 
the  right  will  remain  exactly  where  It  is.  The  use  of  this  right  by 
Inferior  courts  with  limited  Jurisdiction  will  be  curt>ed  as  It 
should  be. 

Let  me  return  to  the  ftmdamental  theory  of  our  Constitution. 
We  have  what  is  called  a  separation  of  powers,  and  the  whole  thing 
works,  as  I  have  said,  by  peaceful  process. 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States  plays  out  of  bounds  and 
uses  his  veto  power  to  such  an  extent  that  he  coerces  Congress,  or 
if  in  recommending  a  law  he  uses  the  expression  ''must"  in  regard 
to  laws,  we  cease  to  be  a  democracy  and  we  become  a  dictatorship. 
If  Congress  plays  out  of  bounds  and  becomes  hateful  toward  the 
Executive  and  the  Supreme  Co\ut  and  refuses  to  appropriate  money 
for  their  maintenance,  then  we  become  what  early  writers  called 
a  mobocracy.  Pair  play  has  gone.  If  the  courts  take  to  themselves 
the  power  of  using  Judicial  review  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
court  beccmes  a  le^alatlve  body,  which  is  contrary  to  the  Consti- 
tution, and  strikes  down  laws  so  commonly  as  has  been  done  in 
the  last  few  months,  then  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  coxintry  is 
overcome  by  a  smaller  group  still,  and  we  have  an  oligarchy. 

None  of  these  situations  is  going  to  endure.  America  has 
learned  that  the  processes  of  democracy  are  the  best  and  fair  play 
ts  what  is  sought  and  what  will  be  coming. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  a  source  of  strength  and  stobllity  to  an 
of  us.  It  can,  though,  and  Incidentally  It  has,  gotten  to  the  place 
where  its  arguments  over  the  "Jots  and  tittles"  seem  more  im- 
portant than  the  bread,  the  butter,  the  livelihood,  and  the  welfare 
of  men,  women,  and  children. 

Not  to  sunwrt  President  Roosevelt  iK  his  aim  to  overcome  this 
unsaUsfactory  condition  is  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  our  tlmea. 
Porward  looking  men  want  better  Uvlng  conditions,  not  a  change 
In  a  dictionary  definition. 

John  Marshall  interpreted  the  Constitution  on  the  theory  that  in 
order  for  the  Constitution  to  endure  it  must  be  "adapted  to  the 
various  crises  of  human  affairs."  After  Marshall  and  untU  the 
near  present,  due  to  our  changing  social.  Industrial,  and  labor 
conditions,  and  the  growth  of  corporate  business,  constitutional 
cases  hinged  primarily  upon  the  due  process  clause  and  the  theory 
that  liberty  was  to  be  preserved  by  sustaining  the  theory  of  free- 
dom of  contract.  This  Invariably  resulted  in  placing  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  Government  Into  such  narrow  bounds  for  action 
that  legislation  dealing  with  great  "crises  of  human  ailalrs",  such 
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aairar  atti  danmaslona,  was  almost  impossible.  For  ths  SuDceme 
C>o«rts  set  the  limits,  the  bounds,  and  the  type  of  law.  As  a 
result  of  the  common  resort  to  the  striking  down  at  acts  of  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Chief  Justice  Hughes  uttered  the  words,  the  "Otmsti- 
tutlon  is  what  the  judges  say  it  is." 

That  la  probably  the  beat  definition  that  can  be  written  of  just 
T^^^J^}.  d"<^^mfTit  Is  under  preeent  drcumstancea.  Think 
this  situation  through.  The  Court  now.  through  an  evoluttam  of  its 
own.  atanda  not  only  aa  a  judge  but  alao  aa  a  body  to  preaerlbe  how 
thoae  crlaaa  are  to  be  met.  The  effect  of  Ita  action  today  Is  to  staiaer 
the  forward-moving  tondenciea  demanded  by  vaaUy  changed  o^i- 
ttona.  Tha  Court  by  lU  own  theory  cannot  retreat  from  the  portion 
It  haa  already  taken.  It  therefore  cannot  reform  from  wtthlnTThe 
Court  waa  brought  Into  exlatenoe  by  powera  from  wltboat;  It  haa 
been  changed  from  time  to  Ume  by  theae  aama  powera  from  without 
bacauae  It  oould  not  InaUtuta  the  ohangaa  itaalfTTha  laaoonaiMlitv 
for  brlnglMthe  nseeeaary  raformsiir  where  It  has  alwm  b«m 
under  our  gonsUtutton-ln  tha  other  branahaa:  that  la.  with  Oon- 
graaa  and  tha  Praaident.  Tha  Court  muat  help  tha  Oovwrnmant 
meet  and  ovarooma  tha  varloua  crlaaa  of  htunaa  aSalra.  or  ♦>«^*-^ 
CTlaaa  wlU  ovareoma  tha  Oovemment.  After  aU.  wahM«  enlymia 
Oovammant.  with  three  ooordlnata  branahaa.  sol  Srao  som- 
ma^  la  a  ooatUuial  tug  of  war  to  daaide  whlah  ef  tha  ttaNeataaU 

The  iudlolal  raferms  aufgaeted  by  the  Praaident  are  tliarafma 
daflaltaly  eeaenttel  to  tha  Kture  mlitSrJ^SllSia!^^£SrSl 
ehildraa  who  BMlM  Aaerlea.  The  Court  muet  be  ImufMiSiiito 
the  BUM  where  It  eaa  work  in  e  peemve  wey  fer  tbepeofS  1^^ 
iji^varleua  eMsee  e<  bumea  effalre,  m  M  did  iSST the  fieae 
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or 

HON.  M.  M.  LOGAN 

OF  KZMTDCKT 

IN  THS  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wedneiday,  February  17  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  Feb.  IS), 

1937 


AnnRESS  BY  COL.  O.  B.  licGlTIBS  BMFOaM 

BAR  ASSOCIATKMf 


TBX  AiOBICAN 


ICr.  lOOAN.  hb.  Preddent,  I  aek  wnantmmii  eoneent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rsooao  an  addreee  delivered  by  CoL 
O.  R.  McQcttre  on  the  subject  of  business  and  the  proposed 
Federal  Administrative  Court.  Ckilpmel  McOuire  is  chairman 
ol  the  qDecial  ocnunittee  on  admiiklstrative  law  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Aasoetatton.  and  the  address  was  driTvered  at  a 
dinner  given  on  December  8. 193Q,  in  New  York  Ct^  fay  the 
law  department  of  the  Natkmal  Association  of  lianu- 
facturets. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rcooaa,  as  follows: 

Gentlemen.  the>«  la  no  dlsguhrfng  the  fact  that  a  great  many 
American  bosfneewnen  and  their  legal  advlaers  are  today  dis- 
turbed over  certain  trends  In  government — ^not  only  in  tbia  coun- 
try but  throu^MNit  the  world.  Borne  of  these  businessmen  and 
yuSr  advioeis  are  indttned  to  damn  such  trends  as  bmeaucracy 
temporarily  trlmnphant  In  rearhtng  tts  long  and  powerful  arm  to 
the  reguyion  and  centred  of  the  Individual  and  corporation  in 
the  cwQtfoct  of  private  business.  These  men  are  Inclined  to  view 
tneeztet^  sttoatlon  in  this  country  as  one  of  comparative^ 
recent  ortgin,  resulting  firom  the  M^rirttf>iiT^«T^«»  0f  tjureancrats, 
hungry  far  more  powv.  and  that  the  phenomena  will  eoon  pass 
sway.  There  are  others  who  believe  that  we  are  witneastog  a  fur- 
ther turn  In  the  government  cycle  and  that  we  are  confronted 
with  a  gradual  replacement  of  an  individualistic  i^**^  Ughiy  oonL- 
petltive  society  by  an  axitharitarlan  state  sweating  wpan  us  as 
sUently  and  as  relentlessly  as  the  tides  of  time. 

It  win  not  be  expected  that  within  the  limited  time  at  my  dls- 
poeal  this  evening.  X  ahall  be  able  to  do  more  than  to  Invito  your 
attention  to  certain  basic  facto  and  to  a  number  of  general  con- 
clusions. I  think  both  the  basic  faeto  and  the  general  oondu- 
sione  had  something  to  do  with  the  r^Mi^ed  action  of  the  Ameri- 
Mn  Bar  Association  in  approving,  in  principle,  the  establishmmt 
Of  a  PMeral  Administrative  Court,  and  with  the  action  takm 
last  year  by  Oongrees  of  American  industry  In  likewise  apnrovUwc, 
in  prindpla.  the  aatoMlahment  af  auch  a  eoort  to  MvlMT  OB 


of  adminhdrafetva 


of  tha 


law  and  the  faeto  the  decMc 
Federal  Oovemmmt. 

Stttdente  of  eoKwmlca  and  sociology  have  developed  the  nraoo. 
Mtlon  that  populatkm  tends  to  in^iee  to  SeMppev^'^^ 
ct  the  environment  in  a  given  stage  of  the  arte  aadtora  Iriv^ 
sUiKlard  <rf  Uvlng.  AtooTconveSriy.  tS  poJ^SoTtiS^tS 
JSS*J^?**?PP***^  power  Of  the  envte^SSSTShertSn^ 
being  equal,  if.  foor  eome  reason  or  othsr.  the  auMorthw  Dovmrof 
the  environment  la  diminished.  Into  our  wimittiMsl  imd  for 
wnturlespast.  AsUUc  peoples  have  been  Uvlng  on  alow  marwto 
ojwbjsseenoe^  AsMe  from  Japan,  wtthln  rsI!Sm>an-Hii?5S5 
absorbing  great  sUess  of  ths  Asiatic  matnhmd  asaa  ooUet  for 
hv  peo^e-the  population  of  such  oountrlee  haamu^dteM? 
atatlonary.  and  the  struggle  for  ealatenoa  has  been  «-^^^  S^ 

Si  S2S  tsid"£^^^^*?^  -ssLSj^^ 

2irf22?V^«f***?"  J*f  ■****»■  «*  whaistaiMa  with  a  highsr 

iSSSn^  t^2%H  J*21?ii'^-  •  "^^  situation  prevaUaJln 
■uropa  from  the  f aU  of  the  Bonan  Bmnire  to  the  Iniiiisfc  iii  UmvoI 

kaoiTto  thaSBhuStstUtTS?  SSSLSSi'  J^JSSS^  ea  we  all 
-        -?  .y?-  r'y»***w»»  «  Mitaraete  on  borrowed  meaey:  the 

^SSSeTiJe^bS  id5Ji*afsaLi!i?^^  -^ 


Yerk  Olty, 

•SLilSTf^  ^  ***•  "•'^  '^wW  vttb  Ite  eubaeeueat 
tHiffl.uti.W^-tn'Kyyd  *»■?«»•  weeaure  to  raUave  theprSraof 
SSCySIS  ti?^.Si**L"?*"  ^  snbelslaaee.  bot  fiamtaal 
Miaf  eaeto  from  the  Induatnal  ravmntlon  with  iUrmaSaSSSriZ 

the  atoadarda  of  livtag.    It  la  aettmated  thatwlStta  steuTaf 

ZSrRL5?Sf**^*!?^  ammort  a  populatloa  la  nam  at  lolooxSo. 
Kl5**Hf^  ^«tooB  Of  tte  ftft^mth  oantury  ttTaowirkMofall 
Bwopa,  meludtajg  Bngland.  had  a  population  of  aSlloSoSuOOO 
Thamdual  bat  pronaaalva  ImpnroiaSSrto  ttTESiSSSiSi 
^pteolturBl  arta  whioh  aet  la  d&aTtS  MvanteaoS^raSIrv^ 

S22?  ^Sf  J**^*  "~-   ««»  »'»  «>•  PciSaUoTof^ 

IMfiOOfiOO  aoula.  aoeh  growth  being  dwa  to  maiw  tlrfSuaaludtoc 
a  great  advance  to  the  arts,  rtsersase  In  ttatmSbmrlSTLaSmanS^ 
the  number  of  btathe,  and  to  hnrntgrattott.  witK^SL^JZ!  jSi iii!i 
rvaowoea  and  equally  great  advaneaa  to  the  acto  ^Tm^Mof 
eoMMenoe  were  eo  hicreaeed  aa  to  permit  afouTtoalMou 
powth  to  population  with  a  margto  «#  WTt^-tT^.^^^,,^  ^.'ZT! 
the  envy  of  the  world.  •—'«—»  ■•«*■■■  w»  ne 

Hie  back  of  the  anthontariaa  atato  wm  not  krckan  bv  tHa 

£rS?^tiS?*??^^''^  «***>•  •"  »»««^  •»*  eoff  th5 
ue  not  intensted  to  atgomente  oonoerainc  indlvldaaU^  — »^ 

J?"li5!? J'Si  *  f*^  •'*'^  '^**»  •>>•  Indttstrial  iwwtatton  to 
tha  person  of  Adam  Smith,  hia  theorlea  of  <T^|w4A-i«ZIr>-!nL^ 

aea  fairs  took  not  not  bacauae  of  the  eoaaoay  of  Ms  itosrmlus  IhM 

becaasa  tbs  Improesmsaito  to  the  arte  i 

the  means  of  wihsistencs  and  thus  ths  standards  of  tiwtxm. 

pecide  no  longer  needed  an  authoritarian  stoto.    Such  a  stoa 

earns  an  ohataela  to  tha  advanesment  of  todia 

ttawoildhaa  never  aaen  a  greater  number  of  baWesua  to  tha  theory 

that  a  govammsBt  wae  beat  which  governed  ttmt  than  those  ntoT 

cred  to  Amsrlea  from  about  17f0  to  about  l«1t 


out  of  the  wil< 

plotting  the  natural 

of  eqdoitattsa  hpva 

mtkitwitr  of  tha  men  who  beUeved  thwt 

them  froas  ptqwloM  harm  at 

to  aamggle  mthlaaaly  with 


oovntry  with 
a  vhgto 


And  why  have  th^  paeeed  awayt    And  wlmt  haa 

Si.S*^J2??*^«^***  **»^  *»«^  P*"^  "^  ■*«>**<*«»  dortbt. 

During  the  part  1i  veoBi.  etooe  tho  days  of  the 

list  movemente  to  America,  and  with 

the  WorU  War.  tha  peoplea  of  tha 

turned  to  their  govemmsnte  lOr 

asslstsucu    for  mors  legUaeutnthm,  if  you 

with  eenmnmte  and  eodal  forces.  That  Is  to  say,  the  ragt- 
aad  oontroi  thrust  tipon  thSm  from  above  aclor  to  ttie 
todnatrtal  rsvotutkm  sze  being  sought  by  thsm— with  iSs  power  of 
tte  ballot  taAiM^Bothlahar  and  a  large  part  cf  tadtoitry  a.-w 
today  eonvtoBBd  taiait  rethtess  ladMdasttaB  must  la  iwtzatosd  for 

thlebedaato 


ii  ■  f-. 
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r^T^  of  gulMJilMiw  «pppftfy»«f"g  mA  oOwr  to  raeb  aa  extent 
that  mmions  must  Mt  the  biMd  of  ptiWle  <*Mlty,  •▼«  to  io- 
CAltod  nflT"»»»  t«*«—  and  tli«t  ip«"«<f  of  otlian  m  at  an  ttmaa  a 
0»««  tittwt  to  ttelr  ataadwdi  o<  Itrtoft  Ibla  dartof  *  partod  to 
iratld  blatatj  vlMii  tarhiwIogtmJ  admnew  to  toduatrr  and  agrt- 
oiltuia  an  aadi  that  many  ttoiaa  oar  airtittog  pcpulaqon  eouid  no 
fad.  dotbad.  and  bowad  to  daeencjr  and  oonf ort  tf  w  ooold  work 
o^aoBMmaaiM  br  vbleli  tiMaa  mlUlaBa  eoold  aoqnlra  tba  naew 
aary  purclMMtoc  poMT  to  taka  tba  eaiiacity  prodnwa  ct  fanna  and 


Wbila  I  atata  tba 


ona  moat  ba  bad  tf 


Z  do  not  imdartaka  tba 
'ip»  af«  to  atay  to  any  maacurabla 
.  tba  flowaid  nyweb  o(  gofanaanantal  tagtanantatlon  and  oon« 
tral.  TbtoktM  paopla  ara  aMTCbtof  f  or  an  anaivar.  and  tt  ia  to  tba 
nrlde  at  our  nScSon  of  tba  law  tbat  at  avery  great  crlals  to 
t^wtmrjf^n  lila<<ay  ficaii  tba  attempt  to  euppreee  free  neetfb  b«e 
to  Mew  Tertc  pelor  to  tba  BairotnUan  to  tba  nreaent  tbe  lawyer 
baa  undantood  and  acted  upon  tba  tmtti  tbat  tow  la  tba  rlgbt  arm 
at  ■tafemanilitp  By  bla  wlae  couneel  and  advloe  to  botb  boatoeae 
*T>^  g.'fip»r¥ii«M>«t«  ve  bave  anoeeeded  to  aurmoanttog  our  difflealtleo 
tbiM  lar.  Mo  greater  teak  ever  confronted  tbe  tewyere  adrlatog 
botb  gofwanMUta  and  timlnaai  tban  eonfronta  tbem  today,  and  to 
ao  4Tyf"g  none  of  OB  darea  to  torn  our  ba^a  on  tba  laeaona  of  bla- 
tcry  or  ebut  our  Mea  to  tba  Iinp^**f1***"«  of  tba  tutare.  We  reallae 
tbat  lack  of  purdbaatog  power  to  milllana  to  a  land  at  potential 
nliQiidance  la  not  eiaetly  tba  aaaa  aa  eioeei  of  pmwilatton  over 
Butaetstanoe  and  tbat  wblla  to  tbia  reject  tba  inuwem  la  tmllka 
tbat  prior  to  tbe  Indostrlal  wtulutkai.  neveftbelfM.  tba  demand  of 
tboee  tbieatanad  for  goveniaantal  reglmentattan  and  oantrol  la 
salMtantlaUy  tba  aama. 

It  la.  bowerer.  not  tba  fnnetloa  of  tba  epedal  oommlttee  on 
admlnlatratlva  law  of  tbe  Ameiteaa  Bar  Aaeortatlnn  altbcr  to  play 
tbe  part  of  a  modem  King  Caaoto  or  to  attenmt  a  aotutian  of  tba 
ihwny^*"  and  aoelal  prol^ama  wblcb  bave  led  na  to  tbe  preeent 
etaaa  of  govamaaantal  leglmnntalimi  and  oontioL  Oura  la  a  nuare 
fnoSeet  fttietlan  to  atody  tba  existing  attoatlon.  wblcb  baa  crept 
tnxm  Uiaa  aOentty  aa  tbe  nlgbt  during  tbe  oouree  of  many  years, 
and  to  attsapt  to  devlae  wttbto  tba  Oonstltutloa  of  tba  United 
Btatae  sucli  modtfioatlona  of  exlsUxtg  goveromental  maeblnery 
m  will  toson  to  botb  tba  todtrldual  and  buatoeae  to  daabee  wltb 
tbe  fMerai  Oovemment  tbat  tbere  will  be  to^artlaUy  applied  pre- 
ileleiiiiliMiil  mlea  to  aa  todapaoident  determination  of  facta  to  tbe 
aatttaiMat  of  any  ooDlalon  between  tbe  two  partlea.  We  tblnk  we 
have  tbe  solutlan  to  a  Pederal  admlnlstratm  ooort  propoeed  to 
bavo  Jwladletion  Indepeadantly  of  tba  admlnlstcatlTa  brancb  of 
-      -  -    to  review  on  both  tba  law  and  tba  facta  tbe 

of  dlsputea  artstng  to  tba  executJon  of  tba  laws 

where  tbe  Oonatltutlon  does  not  authorise  tbe 

eoutttvtional  oourta  to  bear  axMl  determine  tbe  dlsputea. 
Buggeatlon  from  members  of  tbe  bar  that 
to  eome  of  the  prlne^al  caaes  now  heard  by  the  constltu- 
esi  tbe  law,  only,  an  administrative  court  should  be 
given  noledietlon  at  tbe  lastanee  of  the  Individual,  to  review  both 
&a  law  aad  tbe  facts  of  tbe  admlnletrattve  dedalona.  Also,  tbat 
tba  adntfalstrattve  court  sboold  have  Jurtsdietlon  to  render  ad- 
fl»ink*i«  aa  to  tba  totecpcefeatlan  at  statutea  and  regula- 
'ao  tbat  tbe  Indlvldaal  confronted  toy  doubt  and  amblgtitty 
wltb  respect  ttkereto  may  apply  to  tbe  court  aad  ototato  aa  au- 
tliiiilama  opintoa  wblen  win  protect  him  to  hla  business  con- 
duct until  such  opinion  Is  modlDed  or  set  aalde  by  a  Change  to 
tbe  law  or  by  tba  supreme  Ooort  of  tbe  Xtolted  Statee. 

of  11V7  woekod  to  PbUaddphla  on  tbe  basis  of  general 
Tba  debotea  to  tbat  convention  aa  wen  aa  to  tbe  sev- 
«rai  Slatao  ratifying  conventlona  do  not  ahow  any  evidence  of 
prwlalon  oa  tbe  part  of  tba  writers  and  rattoera  of  tbe  Oonstttu- 
tloa  tbat  It  would  ba  eaOed  upon  to  anstato  the  weli^t  of  Qov- 
erasMnt  over  a  nation  of  190.000,000  people  with  taima,  factories. 
MMl  cWea  reaftifni  from  tbe  Atlantle  to  tbe  Padflc  and  from  tba 
to  tba  Oulf ,  wltb  an  tbe  eodal  and  econorolc  ]»ob- 
arleU^  from  auch  toereaae  to  population,  "^^v^ 
of  tswMmy.  and  taebnologleal  advaaoea.  Wbfle  the  members  of 
that  eaaseatlon  to  Phnaddpbla  adjourned  one  day  to  wltncas  the 
trtd  at  Jbba  nieb's  ataamboat.  they  apparmtly  tllsmlBSfwl  It  aa  aa 
iHliililtiiig  toy  oa  a  par  of  Importance  with  tba  kindly  RankUa's 
ktta  aiMl  Iraw  bey.  There  is  ao  ladleatloB  tbat  they  had  any 
«K*«ig*«*  tbero  would  be  aoeb  bameesing  of  ateam  and  sted  with 
~  eleuiilflHy.  as  woiJd  enabia  to  tbe  twentieth  cen- 
it  buatnasB  entaspilsa.  for  Instanoe.  to  employ  more 
wttb  Wadilngton  at  Vdey  Vorge.  or  to  produce  to 
a  Sew  iffry  mora  ttkoat  tbaa  tbay  would  uee.  or  more  autooiobllea, 
radloa.  cement,  steel,  or  wbaX  not.  tban  tbe  people  oould  purchase 
or  uea.  Bowuver.  aa  I  have  eald.  ttaeee  mm  buflt  on  prtoebile  and 
wo  not  09^  thtok  tbat  tbe  Ouastltutlon  is  adequate  for  tiie  pro- 
poeed reftntm  but  tbat  auch  reform  la  neceaeary  it  tba  Ooostltntloa 
aa  we  kaow  it  la  to  endure. 

We  BOW  have  IMeral  admlnlrtratlva  courta  with  very  limited 
torledlctloa  to  tbe  tnslanras  of  tba  Uattsd  Statee  Ooort  of  Claims. 
United  Statee  Curtoma  Court,  and  tbe  United  Statee  Court  of  Cos- 
tOBoa  and  Fstent  Appeala.  Alao.  wblla  not  courta,  we  have  the 
Pederal  Trade  Oommuslan.  tba  mterstata  OMmmerce  Commleskm 
and  tbe  Board  of  Tax  Appeala  functioning  aomewhat  aa  courta. 
The  Supmne  Oonrt  of  tbe  united  Statee  baa  snstalnad  tbm  tigbt 
at  tba  OooBgraea  to  create  tbese  eaveral  tribunals,  and  we  tblnk 
be  ao  reaaonehla  douM  tbat  llkawlaa  tbere  would  ba 


sustained  such  f|*»fting  of  jurisdiction  among  these  trlbunsla  sa 
would  enable  ua  to  broaden  the  Jurisdiction  ox  one  of  tbem  or  tba 
consolldattT>n  of  eome  of  them  to  form  a  Federal  admlnlstratlvo 
court. 

Also,  such  a  court  Is  necessary  to  pieaerve  tbe  requisite  equi- 
librium among  tbe  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  branobea  of 
our  Ooverxmient.  The  Constitution  made  no  provlalon  for  an 
administrative  branch  manned  by  a  class  of  offlOBrs  charged  with 
tbe  admlnlatratlon  of  the  laws.  There  are  but  two  Indirect  refer- 
encee  to  tbe  Constitution  that  there  could  be  created  by  statute 
such  an  administrative  senrloe.  Starting  wltb  a  few  docen  clerks 
here  to  New  Tork  City  where  the  Oovemment  wsa  organlxed  un- 
der the  Constitution,  the  administrative  brancb  baa  grown  to  an 
aggregate  of  approximately  800,000  dvillan  offleers  and  employeee 
snd  some  880,000  to  400,000  other  personnel  to  our  armed  tcrcm 
and  ^n^"*rt<ia  Th\ia  we  have  a  force,  coneervatlvdy.  of  a  million 
men  and  women  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovemment  who 
must  take  charge  of  the  details  of  that  great  coostttutional  duty 
Impoaed  upon  a  President  that  "he  shaU  take  care  tbe  laws  ba 
falthfuUy  executed." 

Theee  men  and  women  ere  located  to  Washington,  at  Tsrlous 
placee  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land,  and  aome 
of  tbem  are  to  foreign  coimtrlee.  It  is  phyatcaUy  Impossible 
toe  the  Preeldent  or  his  chief  advisers  to  supervlae.  except  to  a 
very  general  way,  the  duties  performed  by  this  vaat  army  ent^aged 
to  the  administration  of  Federal  laws,  however,  tbese  men  and 
women  are  the  potots  of  contact  between  the  Oovemment  and  tbe 
todlvlduaL  The  majority  of  them  are  under  some  form  of  dvll 
aervloe,  but  tmder  every  administration  since  the  dajrs  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  many  of  the  key  men  and  women  In  the  administration 
of  the  laws  are  appointed  by,  and  go  out  of  office  with,  each  change 
In  administration. 

There  is  a  place  for  politics  to  the  making  of  laws  and  the 
determination  of  policy  but  in  my  hiunble  judgment  there  Is  no 
place  for  politics  in  tbe  administration  of  the  laws.  We  elect 
our  President  and  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
on  the  baslB  of  politics  or  because  they  stand  for  policies  with 
which  we  agree  and  neceeearlly  in  these  days  of  luilversal  sufltage, 
thoee  on  charity  and  those  troubled  over  the  imcertatoty  of  their 
standards  of  living  have  a  great  voice  to  the  polldee  which  shall 
be  placed  to  operation  under  statutes  enacted  from  time  to  time. 
Th^  may  be  artificially  restrained  temporarOy,  but  no  govern-- 
mental  restratots  can  tiltlmately  ptrevall  where  a  majority  of  the 
people  living  under  such  restraints  are  oppoeed  to  tbem.  It 
Inquired  a  bloody  Civil  War  of  4  years'  duration  to  establish 
that  fact  for  us.  But  whatever  may  be  the  policy  declared  to 
the  law — ^whatever  may  be  the  legal  restratots,  they  should  be 
applied  impartlsJly.  expeditiously,  and  as  toexpenslvely  as  posslUe. 
to  all  comtog  wlthto  their  terms. 

One  of  the  ptuposes  of  the  proposed  administrative  court  Is  to 
Insure  that  these  ends  are  accomplished  to  a  considerable  number 
of  classee  of  cases  where  there  is  no  existing  method  of  judicial 
review  or  where  the  existing  review  is  limited  to  queetlons  of 
law,  only.  Another  purpose  is  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  number 
of  controverslee  which  need  to  be  taken  to  the  courts  through 
bringing  home  to  both  Oovemment  employeee  and  private  to- 
dlvlduals  that  the  law  snd  the  facts — not  unoontndled  discretion — 
operate  to  determine  such  controversies.  A  third  purpose  Is  an 
attempt  to  Insure  that  the  Ooverxmient  officer  acting  as  judge, 
jury,  and  legislator  is  restratoed  wlthto  the  terms  of  tbe  law  and 
the  facte  to  particular  casee.  A  fourth  purpoee  Is  to  secure 
greater  economy  and  efficiency  to  the  admlnlstratlan  of  the  Oov- 
emment, and  a  fifth  purpoee  Is  to  Insure  the  control  of  the  law 
over  the  administrative  anployeee  of  the  Oovemment  since  It 
appears  impossible  to  exercise  personal  control  over  them.  No 
such  controls  by  law  over  Oovemment  pereonnel  existed  prior  to 
the  Industrial  revolution  to  be  tovoked  by  the  citizen  to  a  trib- 
unal presimubly  qualified  and  todependoit  of  pressure  of  any 
ktod—^iough  It  Is  possible  that  to  all  Kurope,  possessing  but  a 
fraction  of  the  peculation  we  have  today  to  America,  such  an 
^peal  could  be  taken  direct  to  the  emperor,  king,  or  pope — 
provided  the  dtlaen  could  get  through  the  cordon  of  hangers-on 
around  sudi  men.  Any  considerable  number  of  personal  appeals 
to  the  Chief  ExecntlTe  Is  Imposdble  today  as  he  does  not  have 
time  or  strength  except  for  the  greater  Issues. 

In  making  our  studies  and  resolving  upon  the  remedy  needed 
to  Insure  an  todependent  review  of  .the  law  and  the  facts  to- 
Tolved  to  administrative  decisions,  we  are  not  immlndful  of  the 
dtfflcultlee  to  be  encountered.  There  is.  first,  the  wholly  honest 
view  hdd  by  many  public  officers  and  employees  that  such  reviews 
would  unduly  dday  administrative  processes;  that  they  can  be 
relied  upon  to  deal  out  even-handed  justice  even  to  those  caaes 
where  they  are  legislator,  prosecutor,  judge,  jtiry,  and  lord  high 
executioner;  that  an  administrative  cotnt,  even  though  dealing 
every  day  with  a  large  number  of  dasses  of  governmental  cases, 
could  not  be  as  expert  to  particular  dasses  of  cases  as  the  men 
and  women  who  are  daily  decldtog  them  xmder  the  administrative 
proceesee;  and  that  powierful  todustrlal  toterests  would  attempt 
to  toToke  the  powers  of  an  administrative  court  to  thwart  and 
Impede  neceeeary  and  desirable  social  and  economic  reforms.  Sec- 
ondly, supporting  many  of  these  argimients  at  one  potot  or  an- 
other, are  the  (sganiaed  mtoorltles  which  have  reached  the  acme 
of  perfection  to  their  lobbytog  activities  through  securing  a 
statute  to  cany  out  their  pet  panaceas  for  our  industrial  aad 
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aconomlc  maladjuatments  and  then  securing  tbe  appototment  of 
an  official  largdy,  if  not  wholly,  to  sympathy  with  them  to 
administer  the  statute  making  bis  decisions  final  and  eondualve 
on  both  the  law  and  tbe  facta  or  at  leaat  on  tba  facta.  Theae 
organized  mtoorltles  are  repreeented  t^  paid  presldenta.  managers. 
secretaries,  or  whatever  may  be  their  tltlee  at  Waahtogton,  and 
through  means  of  tbe  telegraph,  tdepbone,  radio,  and  every  known 
means  of  communication,  they  are  able  to  mmii^^i  md  deploy  their 
forces  to  defense  or  attack  with  aU  the  sklU  of  a  Napoleon  i— «iing 
his  armies  to  batUe.  It  Is  parUy  bscause  these  ably  led  organized 
mtoorities  have  been  eo  successful  that  we  have  tbe  regimentation 
and  control  now  exlatlng— and,  to  a  great  many  Instancsa.  the 
majority  of  Instancee  I  should  say,  the  economic  force  which  baa 
made  them  so  suooeesful  waa  tbe  dealra  of  their  membera  to 
maintain,  and,  if  poaslble,  toquove  their  economic  advantage  at 
the  expense  of  the  rest  of  tis. 

While  the  admlnlstratlTe  oonrt  would  not  carrect  this  very  seri- 
ous sitxiatlon  In  otn*  Oovemment,  or  bring  to  the  aid  of 
Presldenta  and  Members  of  tbe  Congress  imitiflffh  ^*"i  constant 
support  in  resisting  the  tmfalr  demands  of  organised  mlnorltaea, 
It  would  insure  aa  impartial  administration  of  tbe  law  by  oOcem 
and  employees  of  the  Oovemment  and  prevent  the  attempted 
extanslon  of  the  law  to  objecto  and  ends  not  toduded  therein. 

Ab  lawyers  our  first  duty  is  to  organised  sodety  to  an  aUempt  td 
Insure  to  the  weak  and  lowly  as  well  as  the  rich  and  powerful 
equal  and  impartial  Justice.  Our  second  dixty  Is  to  our  clients, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  govonmenta.  individuals,  or  ccxporatlons. 
to  see  that  they  obtato  Justice,  nothtog  more,  under  or  to  the  law. 
Above  all,  we  who  advise  govemmenta  or  great  aggregations  of 
capital  have  the  responsibility  of  constantly  rcmtodtog  our  dlenta 
that  law  and  Justice  are  but  the  handmaids  of  statesmanship  and 
a  protective  shidd  against  oppression,  greed,  and  prejudice — aU 
to  the  end  that  we  in  America  may  avoid  the  running  of  the  cyde 
of  organized  sodety  so  ably  postrayed  by  Polyblus,  tbe  historian. 
writing  before  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  Kra  and  whose  c<«idu- 
sions  are  supported  by  the  fate  of  all  subsequent  govemmenta, 
except  our  own. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HUGO  L.  BLACK 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  17  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  Feb.  15), 

1937 


RADIO  ADnRXSS  BY  BON.  SHERUAN  iONTON,  OF  INDIANA. 
ON  FEBRUABY  15.  1037 


"hSx.  BLACK,  liir.  President,  I  aak  unanimous  consent  to 
have  Inserted  in  the  Rxcoss  a  speech  delivered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  Mmroir]  on  the  subject  of  the 
President's  pr(qx>sal  relating  to  the  Judiciary.  The  speech 
was  delivered  over  a  Nation-wide  network  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  on  Monday  night,  February  15.  1937. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcors.  as  follows: 

In  his  Insugural  address  January  20,  1937,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  said:  "I  see  one-third  of  a  nation  Ul-clad,  Ill-housed, 
and  Ul-nourlshed."  He  was  talking  about  this  Nation,  not  some 
other. 

Congress  passed  legislation  recognizing  the  right  of  labor  to  col- 
lecUve  bargslnlng.  Certain  captains  of  Indtis&y  said  that's  not 
constitutional.  We  wont  obey  It.  Laborers  struck  for  the  prin- 
ciple and  sat  down  In  the  factories  to  protect  their  Jobs.  A  court 
said  this  was  unlawful.  Result:  Employer  and  employee  are  at 
war.    A  strike  Is  settled  here  only  to  have  one  break  out  yonder. 

Congress  passed  legislation  to  extend  to  farming,  the  largest 
mdustry  In  the  Nation,  aid  In  Its  bankrupt  and  prostrate  condi- 
tion, such  as  tbe  Oovemment  had  been  extending  to  manufactur- 
u%  for  76  yearsk  only  to  dlscovw  that  It  could  help  big  business, 
f«*under  our  Ctmstltutlon.  as  viewed  by  a  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  we  couldn't  help  the  fsrmer. 

That  there  Is  a  maldistribution  of  wealth  In  the  Nation  Is 
evident  when  we  recall  that  3  percent  of  the  people  own  97  per- 
cent of  Its  wealth.  When  l^lslatlon  Is  propoeed  by  Congress  In 
sn  effort  to  meet  some  erf  the  problems  of  poverty,  bankruptcy  on 
the  farm,  capital  and  labor,  and  the  redistribution  of  wealth,  we 
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SIT^^J^.-T'!?]?^-^*^.^*  oovemmMit  powertasi  to  balp 
tbem.    Ibis  Is  tba  picture  tbat  oaofTonts  us  toiij. 

In  sueb  a  predicament  we  surrey  our  goveramental  situation  and 
tod  a  Oongraas  and  Pnaldeiit  frssbly  returned  from  aa  eiaetloa  in 
wblcb  tbe  people  •spressed  approval  wltb  what  bad  b 

gave  tbelr  mandate  to  go  ahead.    THe  Preeldent  and 

willing  to  go  ahead,  but  they  are  unable  to  do  eo.   Wbyt 

the  Aipreme  Court  by  doeWons,  more  oftan  tbaa  not  by  a  divldod 
Com,  says  rnngrsss  has  not  tbe  power  to  do  tbe  ttal^  It  bollevaa 
neoeaniy  to  do.  Under  our  system  of  govenuneat,  m  It  now  oper- 
ates, nve  men  on  tbe  Supreme  Court  have  aa  abaalute  veto  power 
over  the  legislative  policy  of  tbe  people's  eleeled  rsprssantatlsw. 
Five  men  on  tbat  Court  eaerelss  more  poiver  tban  4U  ruaMiSMiiiaii. 
M  Senatara.  and  tbe  President,  and  tbat  In  a  Hsld  wbsta  they 
have  no  restndnt  eaoept  that  bnpoeed  by  their  own  oonselanea. 
If  you  were  given  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  would  yoo  vote  to  put 
aU  tbe  power  at  government  In  tbe  bands  of  live  maat  Would  yoa 
do  It  where  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  selection  of  any  of  tba 
men?  Would  you  do  It  v^iare  you  have  no  power  to  reosova  themt 
However,  that  la  esaetly  what  baa  bi^ipeoed  in  tbls  oooatry  under 
our  constitutional  developaient.  This  trsmendoiis  power  Ilea  In 
thehands  of  five  men.  wbo  constitute  a  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Tbla  awful  power  should  not  rsst  in  tbe  bamte  of  any  ftva 
men.   I  go  further  and  say  tbat  no  live  men  should  want  it. 

I«t  us  reean  tbe  nature  of  our  Oovemment  and  tba  ■■'*H»TTit  of  It. 
Our  Oovemment  is  set  up  on  a  system  of  cheeks  and  balaneee. 
Congress  checks  tbe  President,  the  President  cheeks  tbe  Coogrees 
with  his  veto,  and  tbe  people  evwy  a  and  4  years  eheekbotb 
'Congress  and  tbe  President  In  an  election,  but  wbo  cbe^a  tbe 
Supreme  Courtf  They  are  not  elected  by  tbe  peo|de;  they  era 
nominated  by  tbe  President  and  oonflrmed  by  tbe  Senate,  aad 
when  confirmed  they  hold  oOce  for  life  or  during  good  btiiavlor. 
There  lent  a  che^  upon  their  power  eave  tbehr  own  oonaelenoe. 
aiHl  your  Oonatltutlon.  In  tbe  worda  of  Chief  Justice  Hngbes.  maaiw 

est  what  the  Judges  say  It  Is.  Tboy  ars  independent  of  tbe  people, 
discussing  the  power  of  tba  Court.  Thomas  Jefferson  onoe  eald: 
"It  should  be  remembered  as  an  axiom  of  eternal  tmtb  In  polltlca 
tbat  whatever  power  In  any  government  Is  Indepoident  to  abecrtute 
also."  (JeffereoQ  to  Roane.  Sept.  6,  1819,  vol.  7,  IM.)  Tbday  the 
veto  pownr  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  abeolute.  If  our  Govemmenit 
was  set  up  on  a  system  of  three  coordinate  branches  executive, 
legislative,  and  Judiciary— and  It  waa.  then  we  are  woefully  out  of 
balance  on  tbe  side  of  the  Court. 

A  propoeal  to  made  to  redrees  thto  bvlanee  of  power.  Tbepropoeol 
envisages  the  whole  of  tbe  Federal  joidldary.  but  I  eball  daeum  It 
In  relation  to  the  retirement  of  Judges  fmn  tbe  Suprame  Court 
only.  Here  It  U:  Tbe  Supreme  Coxnt  to  now  composed  of  a  Chief 
Jiistlce  and  eight  sssodatee.  nine  members  In  all.    Tbe  PresMcat 


has  proposed  that  Congreas  enact  leglalatlon  providing  tbat  wbsra 
Judges  have  been  on  the  Siqneme  Court  10  yean  andhave  rwtched 
70  years  of  age,  they  may  retire,  and  If  mxth  Judge  or  Judges  do 
not  chooee  to  retire,  tbe  President  to  autborlaed  to  appoint  aa  addi- 
tional Judge,  with  tbe  limitation  that  tbe  ilae  of  tbe  &q^na»  Court 
doee  not  at  any  time  exceed  16.  It  may  never  reach  18.  U  Jtidgca 
70  or  over  retire,  their  place  to  filled  and  tbe  stae  of  tb«  Court 
remains  tbe  same,  but  their  vacandee  are  filled  wltb  younger  and 
more  vigorous  men.  If  the  Judges  70  and  over  do  not  rettn,  they 
cannot  be  forced  to  retire,  and  In  tbat  case  tbe  ftealdent  to  autbor- 
Ir«d  to  i^qjoint  an  additional  Judge.  Thto  might  extend  to  a  Court 
of  15  and  enable  tbe  President  to  ^ipolnt  6  of  tbe  15  .tadgea.  TbSa 
can  happen  only  If  Judgea  70  and  older  do  not  retire.  Fleoaa 
remember  the  propoeed  plan  doee  not  0004)^  a  atngle  lodge  now 
on  the  Supreme  Court  to  retire.  Neither  doea  It  chaiM  tba  Con- 
stitution or  the  power  tbe  Court  now  ririTclees  under  tbe  Cowtl-' 
tutlon. 

From  the  earlleet  day  to  the  present  ttane  tbe  President,  wbo 
ai^mlnted  the  Judgee  later  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  eaw  to  It 
that  Judges  who  reflected  their  views  were  appointed.  Mknball  waa 
a  Federalist  poUtlclaa  appointed  as  mueta  on  tbat  account  as  on 
account  of  hto  great  aMUty.  When  linoOln  appointed  Cbase  Cblsf 
Justice  he  eald.  "We  wfah  for  a  Chief  Justlee  wbo  wlB  sustain  what 
has  been  done  In  regard  to  emancipation  and  tbe  legal  tenders.** 
(Boutwel.  vert,  n,  S9.)  Itila  great  Amerloan  bad  no  ««««««^ww  about 
tbe  power  of  tbe  Supreme  Court  or  what  be  aagb%  to  do  about 
appointments  to  tbe  Court. 

Hie  proposal  embodied  In  tbe  bill  pending  to  not  new.  In  Itttf 
tbe  lower  House  of  Congress  passed  a  blU  by  a  vote  of  90  to  SS  la 
ahnoet  identical  terms  wltb  the  pending  tm,  but  tbe  Senate  re- 
jected It.  While  Attorney  Oeneral  of  tita  XTnlted  States.  Justlee 
McReynoIds,  now  a  member  of  tbe  Ouiareme  Court,  and  later  Chief 
Justice  Tsft.  each  recommended  thto  Identloal  kind  of  ifH«irtion 
to  retire  all  Federal  Judgee  at  70  except  tbe  Suprsscks  Court.  If 
It  to  s  good  thing  for  the  lower  eourte,  why  lent  It  good  for  tba 
Supreme  Court?  Why  except  the  Supreme  COurt?  Thto  strange 
discrimination  continues  In  tbe  dlseussfcm  today.  No  one  asems  to 
object  to  the  application  of  thto  propoasd  legldatloa  to  aU  PM- 
eral  Judges  except  the  Supreuie  Court.  Several  times  Oongraaa 
has  used  ite  power  to  Increase  or  decrease  tbe  slae  of  tbe  Suprame 
Court  to  meet  tbe  problems  of  tbs  day.  Lincoln,  mueb  oonoemed 
about  the  constitutionality  of  tbe  aete  of  hto  admlnlstcntlon.  bad 
tbe  Court  Increased  from  9  to  10  to  en^rte  blm  to  put  a  powerful 
friend  on  tbe  Court,    llius  tbe  slas  of  tba  Court  was  largest 
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tiM  atm  a(  the  Court  to  thwaat  Johneon.  and  pwaptiy 
tt  to  aeoonmodirte  Gnmt.  But  tt  la  aald  that  tbeaa  wace 
chMcaa.  juat  me  raortnd  you  that  In  the  daya  guie  by 
o(  the  Court  «Mugb  to  meet  their  pcoMem. 
MM  ^^^  rtaht  to  rtiamri  the  alee  o<  ttie  Court  by  two  to  help 
0>Mriliby  tSSe  to  ttSt  John^ 
iT^M.  If  ^MMarr  to  bain  Booaevelt  meet  tale  probleme? 

OMMBtoakwwuy  the  light  to  i^yaal  to  the  SupNme  Court  hi 
JStSnMtSSmSimmStasStZcMk  War  ml^t  not  have 
tomaet  the  teat  o(  eonetttutlonallty.  In  lerwnmendlng  a  change 
e(  the  Court  the  Pteakdeuthea  ample  authority  In  our 
i^  liiatiaf    not  only  In  hto  own  party  but  more  notably  In 

£^!&o  Jttlgaa  at  70  la  m  kaeping  with  the  ^Olcy 
oC  tteliovanBMni  and  privnU  Indnatry.  Ih  the  Army  and  Navy. 
«hMo  tiM  ^teaia  am  tralaad  at  Gofamment  aipanaa.  we  xoroe 
Sam  tontlm at  dA.  In  dvO  aarvlee  we.foree  them  to  rathe  at  70. 
lfcnT  fltetaa  noutae  ttetar  luiliaa  to  mtire  at  70.  Ih  prtrata  lnduB> 
hi  maiiTgmtTmwntV^TiT.  like  the  Paam^vaaln  Railroad,  foroa 
^'-^^' •^-utonrtbeatlO.  Indeed,  the  Supreme  Court  oC  the 
le  the  enly  soup  I  know  o(  that  paaaaa  upon  their 
toaarve.  Ghtaf  JbaUea  Bttghea  ooea  wrote  »  book 
Court  and  hi  this  book  be  aakl:  T^w;  *»»** 
te  tta  Busrenw  Cbwt  at  nvoldlng  the  zUk  of  batr 

to  do  their  work  a 

>  be 
the 
aslgancy 
to^  tto^U  «t  ia  not  IBnam^but  dearovitude." 

Bamtmmtm  aa^Mfead  that  It  the  Tiiilgit  are  to  be  rattcad  at  7D 
-fc-  M^  fi»*»«.— ^^t*    "Hi*  aaewar  to  tfaad  la  almple.    Bla  fttnam 

todtt  la  amntttad  to  the  people  amy  «  or  0  y^L?!-*?,^!?'^??! 
tait  the  J^Maa  iwvar  b*ve  to  ankmlt  to-aloettoa.  They  akae  pern 
mi  timlr  own  fttnam.    X  heltaia  la  ablMlj  tma  hi  gevammaat»  but 

TM^STSfSn^LTfiSaarSw  oth«  alKht^  by  the  Iamplli^t» 

y^^  iSmmt  uliubIIIiiwI  or  mtae  toofc  hit  aaratdi  pad  and 

^^Sl^  Moto  me  what  ha  tboi^t  dboot  thla  propoaltlon,    It 

toMato«OC«Maodhnml0Bataiy«adfalily  the  oplnlao 

totevTmaamen  on  the  Court  who  ava  old  and  zieh  hi 
Bd  miiMlaini  to  give  It  bahmae  aad  raatmtat,  but  It  la 
_««.„  ^  IB  ttM  niuia  tatavHt  to  haeo  each  *  latn  malert^ 
7S^v«o  Mt  BMmto  be  aUa  to  adiuat  thaBMebae  to  the 
utSvtmt  iiiMMil  thae  and  era  ttMratae  able  to  block  any 
^t^MMK  ^mda  to  maet  thoae  naada^    Va  eannot  leaaedy  condltkina 

n'SaaaaBBtad  ttat  the  bffl  miooui^aa  dlctatorahq^    Let  ua 
^m.    If  ♦J^tiin  tm  MHMd.  tha  riaahlarit  eaa  nooalnata.  but  the 
bartoeaaarmrihat  h  aheck  na  1  on  dtotatorablp    ^ 
imMHt  and  SaMta  have  to  aaewar  to  the  peonie;  that  la 
aow  a.    Altar  a  Judge  to  iwMinted  ha  la  thara  for  Ufa 
to  «bidc  no.  t.   Gheak  ao.  4  la  the 


Sae  who  aia  unaUaprepmly  to  do  their  work  and  yet  Inatat 
^^miiM^  OB  tiM  baaeh  la  too  9«at  to  paraatt  amnnaa  to  be 
bl  and  Miy  age  miitit^fi  moat  be  aonaawbat  arbitrary,  aa  the 
-«C  the  Cull^la  mental  poaar  dUEara  wkldy.  The  aslgancy 
t  !«»*■— 1.*  oc  !•  not  lllaam  but  dearatdtuda." 


that  their  government  la  Impotent  to  prot^**»»,£*^  S!,^ 
SSaSTcSttrmore  powSful.  We  are  trying  no^ .*<>  prejwj 
i^SwLS  tSSure.  in  who«5  wake  alwaya  cornea  the  ^ctetor. 
STSSSon  peopS  won  tbe  last  election  and  we  ere  only  trying 
to  nreaerw  the  frulta  of  that  vlctwry.  «_««.     «„_  ^« 

ItSlmld  that  this  18  an  attempt  to  pack  the  Cf^,-^^^ 
we  find  toe  OoSt  today?    "»«  packed  now  by  appotote«  of  ad- 
SL^^  gone  and  repudiated     Do  yo",*^*?$J£SL^^S22l 
Sa^na  are  more  entitled  to  pack  the  Court  tt»»5  Pj«?^*^^^* 
^«DoTou  think  that  Harding,  Coolldge.  or  Hoorer  wwe  quaU- 
S2  to^cStudSeTfor  the  Supreme  Court  but  Booaevelt  la  no*» 
fto&'S  oSSti  already  icked.  and  thla  blU  wouW  unp«* 
tt.    iSTl  Tlew  tt.  in  addition  to  aiding  toe  Conurt  In  Ita  wwk,  a 
B^tttf  t»Sten  lost  sight  of  in  the  passionate  diacu«too  of  tWa 
S.  the  prtoclpal  effect  this  bill  would  ^'^ ^i *;t*® JjT^ 
new  energy  andtoought  to  the  Supreme  Court.  J.  <f°^,5J^J? 
^  vrndodrable.    toanswer  to  thla  argument  about  P«^8  «ie 
^r?TS^  Uberty  of  quoting Jram  Mr.  B.yi«^ajp^ 
ona  of  the  most  brilliant  columnists  of  the  day:  ,^*y*J^^fS!l 
v?t  baa  had  no  opportunity  to  appoint  a  single  memb«  <*  the 
gSrf^»    •   ^  Sto  trylni  toiJ^  up  the  •PPO^toent.  which 
toS  probability  he  otherwise  would  have  the  oPPO^t^^^Jyto 
make  bSore  hla  second  term  is  over,  and  ^yj^V^^'^^J^T^ 
toeba^ce  of  toe  Court.    But  then  tt  would  be  too  leto  f  or  blm 
to  dSlwtto  mattera  that  need  attention  now.    It  happena  that 
^tnnem  has  dear  constitutional  authority  to  do  this.    The  q\»B- 
ttonts  one  <<  ethics.    Roosevelt  propoeee  to  take  advant««e  ot  tha 
teidmlcal  power  of  Omgress  in  toe  same  way  that  the  Court  ana 
c^omta^fhls  p»o^  have  taken  advantage  of  their  technical 
opporttmlUea  under  ^dldal  procedure." 

-That  is  not  Idealism.  It  is  meeting  P»c*»«*L°?S?**^;S!SJ"r^ 
praetteal  way,  aa  everyone  has  to  do  at  ttauss  to  this  wortd,  or 
!5SSr««l^  himself  to  futUlty.  Squeamish  pedants  wlU  s^ 
SoSrtVXuld  sit  with  folded  hand^  ^T^^HStK??"*  P^* 
teeolta  to  vain  theorizing  about  hypothetical  perfection. 

It  baa  been  auggeated  that  a  constltotlonal  ,*«>5^^™^»J2! 
proper  way.  Of  course,  this  suggcsUon  comes  loudait  from  tooaa 
whowould  not  support  such  an  amendment.  But  why  an  amend- 
ment since  this  mVthod  Is  clearly  wttWn  the  ConstltoUon  and 
whatever  the  Constitution  provides  Is  certainly  Amcrtc^i?  ^y 
severe  power  If  we  already  have  toe  power  to  meet  a  -Itu^o^^ 
The  way  ^  amendment,  like  toat  of  toe  transgressor.  Is  hard. 
Witness  toe  child-labor  amendment:  for  13  years  it  has  been  wan- 
dering in  toe  wlldemees,  and  stlU  tacks  9^8t«tes  of  »>etog  an 
autoorlzed  amendment.  But  do  you  reaUze  that  that  chUd-labor 
•mendment  wotUd  not  have  been  required  If  one  Judge  had  stepped 
over  on  toe  side  of  the  act  of  Congress  wlto  the  other  four  Judgea 
who  thought  the  act  waa  constltotkmal? 

There  Is  nothing  to  toe  pending  bill  toat  would  keep  us  from 
amending  the  Constltotlon  after  the  bill  passes.  Let  «s  have  an 
amendment,  but  we  must  have  action  now.  Wed^^bdleye  v» 
ahould  be  required  to  wait  16  or  20  yeara  on  a  pnMpect  <a  action. 
In  order  to  befuddle  toe  Issue  the  same  people  who  to  the  recent 
rieetkm  cried  -dlctotor",  "stand  by  the  Court",  "beware  c€  oom- 
munlsm",  now  make  the  same  hue  and  cry.  They  would  have  toe 
people  believe  that  this  Is  an  attempt  of  toe  President  to  seize 
ibddmanal  power.  The  truto  of  toe  matter  Is  that  toe  President 
baa  only  Joined  hands  wlto  Congrem  to  Its  fight  to  prevent  tha 
Buiaeme  Court,  under  toe  gulae  of  toterpretlng  the  CooaUtotfcm. 
from  dictating  the  leglalathre  ptflcy  of  the  Government.  U  you 
^iTifc  the  Supreme  Court  hasnt  done  so.  you  read  toe  dissenting 
opinions  of  the  Juatloea  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  toe  last  50  years. 
I  urge  you  to  recall  your  history.  Three  times  to  the  history 
td  thla  country,  n^^^*^  the  recent  history  aeen  without  tha 
pnnectlve  of  time,  the  Supreme  Coiut  has  collided  wlto  tha 
avowed  poitey  of  Coosrcaa.  and  three  thnea  toe  verdict  of  history 
haa  been  against  the  Courts  I  refer  to  the  Drad  Scott  dedalon, 
laveraed  by  a  bloody  cmi  War;  the  Legal  Ttaider  dedalon.  revweed 
wtthto  a  year  by  the  Court  Itaelf  after  Its  complealon  had  been 
dumged;  and  the  moome  Tbz  caae.  reversed  by  an  amendment 
"  of  effort. 


The  greatest  Prealdenta  to  thla  Itetlon'a  history,  developed  to  tha 
aoaaa  of  great  emergendea,  have  been  at  gripe  vrtth  the  power  of 
the  Court,  aa  they  aought  to  aerve  the  mamni  of  the  common 


neonle 

Sbtot! 


and  found  their  purpoee  towarted  by  tha  opinions  of  tha 
Jefferson.  Jackson.  Lincoln,  and  Theodore  Booaeye 


relt  have 

been  confronted  wlto  the  laane  iuDd  never  faltered.  President 
BooMVtit  today  meets  wlto  constitutional  power  toe  same  chal- 
lenge to  a  courageoua  effort,  not  to  destroy  your  Oovemment.  but 
to  make  tt  work  for  the  maawcw  of  the  people. 

Who  among  you  believe  that  the  Preddent  of  the  TThlted  Statea. 
who  stood  by  you  to  the  darkest  houre  that  ever  dawned  to  pMoe- 
*tmm  in  Amoica  and  saved  you  and  thla  country  firom  Ood  knows 
what  suffering  and  distress.  Is  now  your  enemy,  a  traitor  to  you. 
hla  countrymen,  and  y**«'"*'"g  and  plotting  to  get  power  toto  hla 
handa  to  Injure  you? 

Thla  la  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Prealdent  to  steal  power  unto 
himself.  In  less  than  4  tbatt  yean  such  power  aa  you  ao  entousl- 
astlcaBy  gave  h<tn  by  yoxxr  vote  of  confidence  last  November  will 
be  returned  to  you.  I  have  falto  to  him  to  beUeve  that  when  that 
thne  shall  come  you  will  find  him  no  traitor  to  you  or  tha  beet 
tBteteata  o<  our  beloved  oomatry. 
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Susan  B.  Anthony 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NAN  WOOD  HONEYMAN 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  17, 1937 

ISis.  HONETMAN.  Ml.  Speaker,  today  on  the  azmiver- 
sary  of  her  birth  we  offer  special  tribute  to  the  memory  o£ 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  and  I  say  special  tribute,  because  we 
honor  her  always,  not  oi^  as  the  victorious  leader  In  the 
cause  of  suffrage  but  as  a  great  humanitarian. 

Thirty-one  srears  ago  today,  In  this  city  of  Washington, 
Susan  B.  Anthony  made  her  final  public  address.  It  was 
her  eighty-sixth  and  last  birthday,  but  it  is  said  her  Ti^ce 
was  firm  and  clear  as  she  told  her  audience  failure  was 
impossible  in  her's  and  their  crusade  for  equal  rights. 

My  State  of  Or^on  was  one  of  the  first  to  respond  to 
her  amieai  by  according  women  the  right  to  vote;  and  she 
gave  her  last  birthday  purse  as  a  contribution  to  the  cam- 
paign fund  of  the  Oregon  suffn«e  cause. 

As  early  as  1871  she  visited  Oregon,  and  the  history  of 
her  visits  is  written  in  our  statute  hooks.  Married  w(»nen 
,  th^e  may  individually  own  pn^perty.  They  have  freedom 
of  contract.  They  may  litigate  in  their  own  names  and, 
as  Jurors,  weigh  litigation.  Under  all  our  statutes  on  domes- 
tic relations  they  have  equaUty.  They  have  equal  authority 
with  their  husbands  over  their  children;  equal  right  to  fam- 
ily earnings  for  necessities  and  the  rig^t  to  their  own 
earnings  above  those  necessary  for  the  h(nne. 

Every  one  of  these  laws  in  our  Oregon  Code  Is  a  stone  in 
the  monument  to  the  woman  whose  memory  we  revere 
today.  None  of  them  were  on  the  statute  books'  of  any 
State  until  Susan  B.  Anthony  began  her  fight  for  equal— 
or  really  human  rights. 

I  am  proud  that  the  legislators  of  many  States  have 
followed  the  guidance  of  her  spirit.  And  that  the  voters 
of  my  district  have  approved  her  program  of  equaUty  by 
electing  a  member  of  her  sex  to  serve  them  here. 

In  this  service  I  shall  keep  in  mind  that  Susan  Anthony 
did  not  champion  the  cause  of  her  sex  alone,  but  the  cause 
of  all  handicapped  and  oppressed  peoples,  that  ol  the  child 
apprentice,  that  of  the  colared  peoples,  that  of  the  widow, 
the  orphan,  and  the  homeless. 

The  world  changes,  but  many  of  the  things  she  fought 
for  are  still  live  issues  today.  We  still  have  child  labor,  we 
still  have  need  for  rational,  vtduntary  temperance.  We  still 
can  liberalize  many  of  our  educational  institutions.  We 
still,  in  many  States,  can  strengthen  a  mother's  position  in 
the  home. 

Acknowledging  our  debt  to  this  valiant  leader  let  us 
pledge  ourselves  to  carry  on  the  work  she  began,  so  that  no 
part  of  it  shall  go  undone.  For  that,  I  know,  would  be  the 
wish  of  Susan  B.  Anthony. 


Jadidary  Most  Be  ResponsiTC  to  Needs  <rf  People 
Under  Constitution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  H.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CAUFOBMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  11, 1937 


RADIO  ADDRKSS  BY  HON.  MAURY  MAVKRICK.  ^TDAS.  AT 
AMEEIICA'S  TOWN  ICBBrnNQ  OF  TEOt  AIR  OH  FEBRUARY  11. 
1837 


CONGBEasaCAH  aUfVBICK  OnNB  ODBAT  OONeTlTUlHWai.  SUBAR  OT  lesT 

Mr.  VOORHIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  last  Ttraxsday  nigh^ 
February  11,  1937,  there  began  over  the  radio  systesos  of 


America  what  history  wIU  probaUy  record  as  the  "Gtovat 
Constitutional  Debate  of  1937."  The  town  meeUni  of  the 
air  program,  arrmoged  by  the  Natlooal  Broadcasttng  Co.. 
presented  speakers  for  and  acainst  the  President's  proposal 
for  reform  of  the  Judiciary. 

I  heard  the  broadcast:  and  as  I  Ustened  to  the  speeches, 
the  questions  of  the  peoide  in  the  audiences,  and  the  answers 
of  the  speakers,  I  thought  of  the  millions  of  people  through- 
out our  Nation  who  were  listening,  pondering,  trying  to 
make  up  the  Nation's  mind  by  several  milhon  flrestdes.  I 
thou^t  of  the  historic  times  before  this  in  our  history  li^ien 
this  same  confiict  between  President  and  Congress  on  the 
one  side  and  Court  on  the  other  has  been  waged. 

As  I  listened,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  ablest  and  most 
fundamental  arguments  of  all  were  presented  tay  my  col- 
league. Hon.  Maukt  MAVxncK,  of  the  State  of  Texas,  speak- 
ing from  New  York.  His  speech  is  reproduced  in  full  here- 
with.   As  I  listened  my  own  thoughts  ran  something  like 

this: 

MAasow  LBOAUsnc  nnaBnsxjkXxoM  oa  tmuocBtcn 

We  have  our  choice,  the  President  has  his  choice,  between 
siduervience  to  a  narrow  legalistic  interpretatim  ot  a  great 
document  on  the  one  hand  and  manly  determination  to 
justify  the  peoples'  faith  in  democracy  upon  the  other. 
Jefferson,  himself  a  strict  constructionist,  faced  that  choice. 
On  the  one  hand  stood  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  did 
not  specifically  give  him  power  to  add  to  the  area  of  the 
XThited  States  by  purchasing  land  from  a  foreign  power. 
On  the  other  hand  stood  the  need  of  the  Nation  for  Louisi- 
ana. Jefferson  chose  loyalty  to  the  peoples'  need  as  the 
highest  loyalty.  He  bouight  Louisiana  and  future  genera- 
tions have  called  him  a  great  man.  And  fortunate  indeed 
it  was  that  up  to  that  time  it  had  occurred  to  no  one  that 
the  Supreme  Court  could  nullify  an  act  of  Congress.  Else 
we  might  have  been  today  a  Nation  confined  to  the  east 
bank  of  £be  MississippL 

It  has  been  shouted  from  the  headlines  and  charged  on 
the  fioor  of  this  House  that  if  Congress  decides  in  the 
President's  favor  in  this  instance  democratic  government 
will  be  threatened  and  we  will  be  on  the  way  to  dictator- 
ship. I  believe  such  talk  is  ridiculous,  "me  very  people  who 
say  such  things  frequently  add  that  we  must  not  desert  the 
time-honored  pracUces  of  Anglo-Saxon  people.  In  this  I 
agree  with  them,  but  for  the  sake  of  their  own  argument 
they  have  suggested  the  wrong  thing. 

In  England  they  have  a  constitution  which  briefly  con- 
sists of  time-honored  precedents,  unwritten  but  under- 
stooct  and  one  of  these  precedenU  is  that  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment is  the  law  of  England,  subject  to  no  court  review 
whatsoever.  Let  us  be  plain,  frank,  and,  !f  necessary,  btunt 
Every  one  of  us  knows  that  the  only  undemocratic  element 
in  oiu-  whole  American  structure  of  government  is  the  as- 
sumption by  nine  Justices  appointed  for  life  of  the  right  to 
nullify  acts  of  Congress,  passed  hy  reoentlj  elected  direct 
representatives  of  the  people. 

Argue  for  the  perpetuation  of  that  power  if  yoo  wilL  But 
do  not  say  you  argue  for  it  in  the  name  of  demoersqr.  At 
bottom,  the  argument  for  continuation  of  the  Court's  as- 
sumption of  power  is  evidence  of  a  lack  of  faith  in  the  abil- 
ity, the  patriotism,  and  the  good  will  of  the  Congress.  It  is 
evidence  of  ladE  of  faith  in  democracy.  I  do  not  share  that 
lack  of  faith. 

Every  outstanding  President  our  Nation  has  ever  had  has 
had  conflict  with  the  Supreme  Court.  The  issue  has  been 
piling  up.  Andrew  Jackson  met  it  Abraham  Unoofai  fought 
a  war  over  it.  And  both  these  men  were  caUed  dictators  and 
tyrants,  llieodore  Roosevelt  had  it,  too— azad  spoke  out  In 
meeting  about  it  Be,  too.  was  called  a  wdlful  man  aeeUng 
his  own  power  and  salary-  Long  ago,  Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son were  caOed  dictators,  and  in  Jefferaonls  case  it  was 
charged  that  the  terrors  of  the  I^ench  Revotaitlon  wotdd 
visit  America  if  he  had  his  way. 

Yet  these  are  the  great  men  a<  Amfriran  history.  This 
conflict  between  Presidents  who  attempted  to  act  for  Amer- 
ica and  the  courts  niiich  Mocked  thdlr  efforts  is  not  new. 
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tn  our  senentlaB  are  eaOed  upon  to 


B  hM  pUed  npi  and  ^ 
bear  the  tamnt  of  it. 

We  cannot  decide  hurriedly  or  on  the  basis  of  passion  or 
prelodlce.  IMtber  can  we  afford  to  be  stampeded  by  fear. 
Eyery  angle,  every  ImidicaUcm  of  the  proposed  legislation 
must  be  studied  with  care.  Bat,  «s  we  do  so.  we  will.  I  think. 
be  driven  more  and  more  to  the  eoncltBdon  that,  though  we 
might  prefer  a  more  fundamental  dealing  with  so  great  a 
qqffft*^.  and  thou^  we  may  not  personally  like  everything 
in  the  Preaidait'k  proposal,  nevertheless,  it  remains  the  only 
method  whereby  ptugiesaive  legislation  can  get  a  fair  hear- 
ing in  the  next  few  years. 
Should  ths  pr-— ■— '-  TmoKmuM  Bwamtwo  thb  Barmatm  Oooar 


Mr.  Chamnaa  and  feltow  Axafcrlcans.  why  rihofvld  a  diange  tn 
tba  high  Ooort'a  stimbar  be  propoaed?  Because  our  country  la 
tedaj  a  land  at  raging  lloodi.  of  hunting  dnrngtats.  of  glgaatle 
•tniiaa.  of  »ii««"WiiMi  of  unemployed  and  ecoaomlcally  Insecure  man 
BMW  of  farmw  and  iJiialiiMaiiinn  who  were  all  but  de- 
by  oae   depreaakm   and  who   dread  the  poealbUlty   c€ 


Oourt  haa  knodtad  oat  ateoai  ereiythlng  the 
of  tlM  people  want  and  must  have  It  w  are  to  surrlve  as 
a  dsBKieney.  niat  Inrlwlre  minimum  wagea  and  maxlmwn 
hooni  pratactkxi  i^alnst  sweatahops  and  unfair  competltKm,  pro- 
tactlon  against  crap  lurpluses  and  ruinous  agricultural  prices, 
jrt— ««~t  tar  railway  woriure.  and  daeent  tax  laws  for  the  States. 
it  a  aiajmiti  oC  the  Court  maintain  their  present  vlewa.  not  only 
wm  they  destroy  all  statutes  relating  to  ooUectlTe  bargaining, 
aodal  aaeuilty,  regulation  uf  public  utllltlea,  but  will  even,  as  Mr. 
jQstlee  Stone  Indicated  last  year,  make  It  InqtosBtMe  for  the 
■•*to».^i  ooivcmment  to  oontlmue  anything  Uke  ttie  W.  P.  A.,  or 
to  tnteillgently  aid  the  v&etlma  of  floods  and  droughts. 


The  ^tuatloB  Is  IntoleraUe.  The  Preeldsiit  haa  suggested  an 
undeniably  ooortltutlonal  bill  attempting  to  correct  the  Judicial 
■ttuatton.  TMlow  Americans,  X  tafor  that  bllL  The  Oourt  Is  a 
check  on  Congress  and  the  Preetdent;  but,  tn  turn,  under  the 
Oonstltutlan.  the  President  and  the  Coogresa  dieck  the  Court. 
For  the  ftamers  at  the  Cooatltutlon.  m  order  to  proylde  such  a 
tbmtk.  on  the  Oourt.  dellberatdy  left  the  numbeze  of  the  Judges 
to  the  OongtesB  and  the  appointment  at  the  Judges  to  tbe  Presi- 
dent; with  the  consent  at  the  Senate. 

Why  daea  the  use  at  soeh  a  constitutional  cheek  <m  the  Court 
raise  such  a  roar  from  those  who  constantly  i4>plaud  the  Court's 
cheek  on  Oongreas  and  the  President?  Why  Is  there  now  from 
rfif  tinnsry  fcroee  an  outcry  agsdnat  changing  the  number  of 
Jostleea,  when  six  times  heretoCore  in  the  history  of  our  country 
•qeh  a  ehange  has  been  made?  If  tlie  Uberty  League  crowd  object 
to  the  fa'.'t  that  the  Constitution  vested  that  power  In  Congress, 
let  them  come  out  In  the  open  and  try  to  procure  a  constitutional 
It  altmhiatlng  tt. 


The  President  la  not  trying  to  pack  the  Court,  but  Is  In  fact  tcA- 
lowlBg  the  atfviea  at  foner  Chief  Justice  TWt  and  Mr.  Justice 
McinnjnoMn.  who  urged  that  pnOgm  should  retire  at  70.  Chief 
JOrtlee  TTii^wa  saya  at  75— but  the  principle  is  the  same.  Tet  the 
tfderly  Justteae  have  lefuaed  to  act  on  that  good  advice. 

The  Piopoeeil  bO  la  HrHg***^.  amoig  other  Important  propoeals. 
to  mofBoaxfiMx  that  vary  laanlt.  tt  aeeka  to  bruig  about  the  re- 
ttVHBent  or  to  aaotrallae  the  actlvttlee  of  Judges  over  70.  R  is 
not  a  devtoe  for  p*^***?g  the  Court — ^for  tt  will  not  create  a 
single  new  membership  on  the  bench.  If  all  Judgee  resign  at  70. 
very  tfdeity  Jostlaes.  If  they  followed  the  beet  opinion 
Judicial  group,  would  have  reelgned.  Their  pur- 
must  be  to  stay  on  the  Court  merely  to  cast  a 
vote  agamat  the  registered  vrfll  of  the  Anertcan  people,  flret 


The  Mil  doee  not  require  eompuleory  retirement,  for  that  would 
be  unooostltuttonal.  Any  Supreme  Court  Judge  at  70  can.  at 
tso.000  a  year,  either  retire  er  slay  on  the  Oourt. 

If  bo  does  not  retire.  v»v«^*«'  will  be  placed  there  who  Is  In  the 
prime  at  Ofe.  and  will  aaalat  tn  adjuatlng  the  Oourt  to  the  modem 
"  —  Is  no  Kieeutlve  usuipatlon  or  dlctatorah^i  In  that, 
hill  has  to  pa»  both  noueea  at  Congress  Then  the  President 
w  member.  It  the  nomlnayon  U  spproved  by  the 
Otnafn.  the  new  mnvMr  takea  the  oath  of  alleglanee.  and  there  Is 
no  leaeon  to  btftevw  that.  Just  beoanee  he  has  been  appobited  by 
Ur.  Rooeeveit.  he  would  be  leas  honorable  than  a  Judge  appointed 
liiy  Harding  or  Hoover. 

WABOWO  CUaiOT  Wt  Ti 


I  am  not  here  tonight  to  advocate  a  eoosUtutlonal  amendment 
evhlng  the  power  at  the  High  Court.  I  am  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
a  constHutloiial  eentersnee.  the  chalroum  of  which  Is  to  be  Senator 
W.  Hoaaia,  to  be  held  In  WadUngton  on  Mar^  IS  to 
thatauhlact.  But  that's 


There  Is  nothing  inotnislstent  between  the  proposed  statute  and 
efforts  to  procvire  a  constitutional  amendment.  But  we  cannot  take 
the  risk  of  waiting  for  an  amendment.  The  pn^Kieed  child-labor 
amendment  haa  not  been  adopted  after  13  years.  The  passage  of 
thin  bill  would  mean  that  you  can  have  constitutional  mmunum 
wages,  agricultural  protection,  social  security,  sane  tax  laws,  \inem- 
ployment  reUtf— aU  free  from  attack— and  have  them  now  Instead 
of  gamtdlng  on  the  mere  chance  erf  getting  them  after  a  long  delay 
of  years.  That  is  the  real  issue.  It  can  be  assimied  that  the  new 
Judges  wfll  have  wisdom  enough  to  agree  with  Mr.  Justice  Stone 
and  Mr.  Justice  Cardozo.  both  appointed  by  Republican  Presidents, 
who  hold  such  laws  constitutional.  The  people  who  elected  us  last 
November  expect  ua  to  get  into  action  at  once  and  not  sit  in  Wash- 
ington for  a  year  at  more  making  windy  q>eechee  and  twiddling 
our  thumba. 

Would  It  not  be  abeurd.  merely  because  a  few  Jodgea  refuse  to 
retire  at  70.  to  urge  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution? 

The  Constitution,  so  the  present  Chief  JTustlce  has  declared,  is 
only  what  the  Judgee  say  It  Is.  Not  all  of  them,  remember,  but 
often  only  five  out  of  nine  of  them.  And  what  they  say  the 
Constitution  means  one  year  they  frequently  take  back  in  another. 
A  dooen  ch*  more  times  the  Court,  when  its  membership  haa 
dumged  by  death  or  resignation,  has  admittedly  and  expressly 
overruled  Its  own  former  constitutional  decisions;  and  many  more 
tlmee  haa  done  the  same  without  openly  saying  so. 


■OOSBVXLT  KA8  NOT  AFPOXWTED  A  SQiOLB  SUPBXMX  COUKT  JUlMtS 

Since  we  went  into  the  trough  of  the  depression,  with  the 
closing  of  the  banks  In  March  1S33,  not  a  single  Judge  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court.  That  depression,  perhaps  the 
most  important  epoch  in  American  history,  occurred  after  every 
single  one  of  the  present  Justices  went  on  the  bench.  The  grim 
cooaequenoes  of  that  catastrophe  come  to  them  only  second  and 
third  hand.  ^      ^ 

Many  of  the  Justices  bring  to  the  consideration  of  current 
constitutional  problems  the  views  that  they  formed  in  an  earlier. 
hiqipler  period — as  different  from  that  in  which  we  are  now  living 
as  if  It  had  been  a  thousand  years  ago.  The  fundamental  facts 
now  existing  those  Judges  do  not  see;  tiiey  have  not  visited  bread 
lines,  or  slums,  or  foreclosed  farms,  or  been  doee  up  to  the  human 
forces  of  a  great  strike. 

We  should  not  have  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  consist 
of  Judges  whose  psychology  is  based  on  the  past,  and  who,  un- 
avoidably, by  reason  of  their  secluded  position, '  are  largely  Igno- 
rant of  present-day  facts.  For  the  Court  Itself  says  that 
constltutWmaU^  depends  on  facts. 

A  majcrlty  of  the  Court  in  the  past  4  years  have  not  only  applied 
the  wrong  legal  principles,  but  have  also  at  times  applied  the 
right  legalistic  principles  to  the  wrong  facts.  We  can  cure  that  by 
bringing  Into  their  deliberations  the  views  of  new  Judges  to  help 
make  *hf»n  understand  the  facte  of  life  in  the  new  world  in  which 
we  now  live. 

Of  course,  some  men  are  imaginative  enough  to  sense  the  factual 
changes  that  have  occxirred  outside  the  courthouse.  But  you  must 
admit  that  that  is  a  dlfitcult  task  for  a  man  over  70.  On  the 
average,  men  of  those  advanced  years  are  not  equal  to  that 
task.  Bfany  of  our  big  corporations,  like  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
and  United  States  Steel  Co.,  work  on  averages  and  make  no  ex- 
ceptions; they  require  every  executive  to  retire  at  70.  whether 
he  wantfi  to  or  not. 

PBXSniXHTS  AND  8XNATEB  NATUXALLT  CONCKXIT  THXMSCLVXS   WITH 
ATTZTUDB  OT  JUDGES  TO  BS  APPOIMTED 

Becauee  the  Interpretation  of  the  Constitution  varies  with  the 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  Court,  Presidents  and  Senates  have 
always  concerned  themselves  vrtth  the  general  attitudes  of  men 
appointed  to  the  Court. 

Such  considerations  are  thoroughly  moral  and  constltutlonaL 
And  our  traditions— largely  established  by  Republican  Presidents — 
sanction  it. 

Hooverlsm  and  pre-Hooverlsm  are  as  dead  as  the  BepubUeaa 
Party  everywhere — outside  the  Supreme  Court  Building.  We  have 
no  right  to  let  such  extinct  beliefs  dominate  our  economic  life 
merely  because  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  crystallized  their 
attitudes  in  bygone  days. 


WHOKT — nvn  OK  om 
imxioif? 


uuMjjKBo  am  lumi 


Those  who  unsuccessfully  tried  to  defeat  the  President  for  reelec- 
tion are  saying:  "The  constitutionality  of  laws  involving  the  well» 
being  of  millions  of  Americans  in  a  period  of  crisis  must  wait 
upon  a  mere  gamble — the  accident  of  the  death  or  the  voluntary 
res^nation  of  a  few  aged  Justices."  Then  someone  spetJcs  of 
"sportsmanship."  But  the  Constitution  does  not  require  that  kind 
of  gambling  with  the  lives  and  piroperty  at  our  lS04)OOjOOO  citizens. 
And  I  am  iK)t  interested  in  a  false  theory  of  sportsmanship  when 
It  Involves  the  welfare  of  America. 

The  President's  prc^osal  will  not  set  a  precedent  for  some  later 
dictatorial  government.  The  real  danger  of  dictatorships  wlU 
come  not  from  any  use  of  admitted  constitutional  powers  con- 
ferred on  Congress  and  the  Prealdent  but  from  the  collapse  of  our 
econmnlc  system  which  the  Supreme  Court  (as  now  constituted) 
refuaea  to  let  woA — ^from  the  Injustice  of  sweatshop  wages,  from 
the  wastes  of  unfair  competition  and  needlessly  i)rolonged  strikes, 
from  millions  of  farm  foreclosures  and  bankruptcies. 

The  stiggestion  that  every  time  the  Court  misinterprets  the 
OUMsUiutlon  there  has  to  be  an  amendment  Is  utterly  Insincere. 
That  might  mean  a  half  doaen  amendments  a  year.  Chief  Jus- 
tlce  Manihan  aaid  that  the  Oonstttutloa  was  "Intended  to  emture 
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tor  all  ages  to  conie.  and  consequently  to  be  adapted  to  tho 
various  crises  In  human  affaire."    It  was  designed  to  be  a 
ment  of  general  principles,  not  a  mass  of  detailed  provlslans. 
Boucxa  AMD  BBAMDKzs  camcizx  cotrxT  voB  mr  PATnra 


Specific  amendments  may  easily  be  futile,  considering  the  way 
the  Supreme  Court  has  acted  In  the  past.  In  isas  the  Court  bald 
an  income  tax  was  \inooiistltutlonal.  overruling  eeveral  of  Its 
earlier  decisions.  So  the  people  demanded  an  amendment,  and. 
after  19  yeara.  the  sixteenth  or  Income-tax  amendment  was 
adopted.  To  make  sure  that  everybody  had  to  pay.  the  amend- 
ment said  the  tax  should  be  on  Incomes  "trom  whatever  eouroe 
derived." 

But  the  Court  soon  met,  said  nothing  Influenced  a  Judge  hot 
Ood  and  his  conscience,  and.  I  suppose  under  those  Influenoes.  ex- 
empted their  own  salaries  from  any  Income  tax.  JusUoea  Holmes 
and  Brandels  dissented  scornfully,  saying  they  saw  no  reason 
why  a  Judge  should  not  fulfill  the  ordinary  dutlea  of  cltlzenahlp. 
But  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the  Judgee  prevailed,  and.  dur- 
ing the  depression,  the  Supreme  Court  Judges  have  drawn  their 
twenty  thousand  a  year  from  the  Government  without  any  deduo- 
tlon  for  taxea. 

oEArmro,  Kzujiro,  wax,  loams  to  bubofb  au.  coHsnnmoNAx. 

I  am  a  Congreesman.  an  ordinary  noan.  looking  Into  the  problems 
of  ordinary  men.  The  Supreme  Court  has  said  that  war  and 
conquest  are  constitutional;  that  Congress  can  draft  a  man  and 
kill  him  In  a  war  and  be  constitutional.  It  seems  clear  to  me 
that  we  ought  to  have  a  Court  of  men  in  the  prime  of  life 
which  will  hold  that  It's  Just  as  constitutional  to  he^  the  starv- 
ing, and  that  if  the  United  States  can  constitutionally  make  loans 
and  gifts  to  foreign  countries  to  fight  wars  In  Kurope,  It  can  con- 
stitutionally lend  and  give  money  to  Americans  In  America  when 
they  are  in  distress,  and  that  it  is  as  lawful  to  use  the  Oovem- 
menfs  money  to  tniUd  decent  hoxises  for  our  cltleens  In  times  of 
peace  as  to  build  armies  and  navies  for  times  of  war. 

Don't  let  a  tew  lawyers  fool  you.  They  make  their  living  out  of 
having  the  courts  run  the  country.  Use  your  common  sense.  It 
is  the  same  crowd  fighting  progress  and  democracy  as  did  It  In  the 
election.  The  forces  that  were  against  the  President  then  are 
against  him  now. 

TOIMJt  FOWXB  8HOX7U>  BB  WITH  THB  TWOPtM 

The  final  power  In  our  Government  should  not  lie  eidely  with  the 
Pre^dent.  the  Congress,  or  the  Supreme  Court.  The  three  branchea 
ahould  be  coordinate. 

Tou,  fellow  Americans,  demand  that  each  of  the  three  branchee 
exercise  its  own  proper  constitutional  prerogative,  and  no  more.  If 
jrou  do,  then  your  Imperative  heeds  cannot  continue  to  be  Ignored 
by  the  stubbomneas  of  men  who  retired  from  active  life  a  genera- 
tion ago.  and  who  are  wholly  without  experience  of  the  men  and 
wcmen  now  carrying  the  active  work  and  struggle  of  America. 

Tou  will  also  know  that  you  will  maintain  the  prlndplea  of 
democracy  and  Justice,  that  your  Ubertlee  will  be  protected,  but 
that  our  problems  will  be  met  with  sclenoe,  knowledge,  and 
present-day  actualities. 


Report:  The  Future  of  the  Great  Plains. 
Forty  Cents.  Government  Printinsr  Office. 
Book  Reyiew 


-  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  17. 1937 

THB  GBXAT  IXma  SOU.  Or  THX  DXU1C8  OV  DBATB 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  America  has  been  hearing 
the  great  long  roU  of  the  drums  of  death  during  the  past 
few  weeks,  because  once  again  gigantic  floods  have  been 
roaring  down  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  and  other  rivers. 
These  floods  are  a  problem  of  life  and  death  to  our  country. 
and  we  must  make  every  effort  within  the  reabn  of  human 
possibility  to  prevent  their  recurrence.  Long-range  soil  and 
water  conservation  and  flood-control  work,  involving  the  co- 
operation of  the  whole  country,  must  be  started  now.  In 
this  work  the  Government  of  the  United  States  must  take 
the  initiative  and  assume  the  leadership. 

Still  another  i^ase  of  conservation,  equally  important, 
concerns  the  Great  Plains.  All  this  is  told  in  an  easily  held 
book  published  by  the  Government  Mnter  and  called  "Tba 
Future  (rf  the  Great  Plains."  Anyone  can  get  a  copy  of  thla 
book  for  40  cents  by  writing  to  the  Superintendent  of  Doci>- 
ments  in  Wasbbigton.  D.  C. 


II  is  no  Ude  of  Ttae  Three  ICuskeieen,  aadvfllBOl 
asrflykee^  one  op  0^  nights  reading  It.  But  it  is  an  about  the 
city  man's  bread  basket,  and  if  he  and  his  diUdren  after  him 
would  reach  for  a  loaf  in  the  yean  to  come  they  had  better 
turn  back  the  cover  and  take  a  pe^  Inside.  They  had  better 
take  more  than  a  peek — a  good.  kmg.  searching  ]o6k  is  called 
for— because  this  is.  Indeed,  a  remaiteble  and  readable  story 
of  a  huge  area,  indnding  pauts  of  10  or  11  States,  which  com- 
pose the  Great  Plains,  and  which  are  pretty  well  'fooe  with 
the  wind." 

Hie  book  says: 

This  Is  a  matter  of  direct  oonoem  to  the  Pederal  Oovcmmeiit 
and  to  the  country  as  a  whole.    • .  *    * 


BPBCULATOBSt      MOWaBliaB;   THBI  IB  WATOBSli  I— iaUCllOWl 

And  as  if  to  answer  a  certain  "great  writer**  and  others 
who  have  made  the  senseless  and.  in  any  event,  meaninglesi 
comment  that  the  plains  are  filled  with  "speculators**,  it  says: 

It  Is  a  cruel  error  to  regard  any  large  portion  of  this  population, 
as  some  uninformed  commentators  have  done,  as  qieculatlve  Invee- 
tors  whose  calculations  have  gone  wrong.  Not  In  money  akme  but 
also  In  labor  and  endurance  they  have  paid  for  better  fortune  than 
has  yet  been  theirs. 

The  Great  Plains  farmer  In  many  cases  will  need  relief  for  some . 
time  to  come.    He  will  need  credit  for  a  longer  period. 

Indeed,  as  mo^  everyone  laiows  too  well,  the  Federal  Gov- ; 
emment  had  to  take  emergency  steps  on  a  great  scale  in  1034 
and  1936  to  safeguard  human  life,  relieve  destitute  families, 
and  rescue  dying  cattle.  T%ese  emergency  steps  were  made 
necessary  not  only  by  the  drought  but  also  by  years  and  years 
of  land  wastefulness  and  misuse.  The  same  fierce  totagy  of 
the  white  man  that  so  nearly  exterminated  the  Indian  and 
the  buffalo  had  broken  down  the  values  of  the  land. 
rALLAcaB  pontTBD  out:  son.  or  PLAms  ooob,  wo  cnAjras  tm  CLnsam 

The  book  also  points  out  certain  truths  that  have  long 
been  overlooked,  or  at  least  not  commonly  understood.  It 
shows,  tor  eramplft.  that  the  soils  at  the  Great  Plains  are  not 
poor  or  infertile,  as  many  peofAe  seem  prone  to  believe.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Plains  can  boast  of  soils  that  are  among 
the  richest  on  the  continent:  soils  that,  given  water,  need 
concede  nothing  to  the  l(»ig-Ianded  blarklands  of  the  Sooth, 
the  rich  orchard  lands  of  the  Pacific  coast,  or  the  productive 
cn^dands  of  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley. 

It  points  out  the  fallacy  of  the  widespread  idea  that  the 
Naticm  is  undergoing  a  major  change  In  climate.    It  says: 

There  Is  no  proof  that  a  pcnnanent  change  in  ellmata,  la  the 
direction  of  greater  aridity.  Is  taking  plaoe. 

It  is  true  that  the  Plains,  like  many  another  great  region 
of  the  country,  has  relatively  wet  and  dry  cycles.  Tbe  great 
expansions  of  the  cultivated  and  heavily  graaed  areas  have 
come  during  wet  periods.  Tlie  great  movements  of  settlers 
into  the  Plains  have  come  during  Uwse  wvt  periods.  This 
was  partly  the  result  of  chance,  since  the  major  wet  period 
which  followed  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  happened  to  coin- 
cide with  a  period  in  our  history  when  there  was  a  con- 
certed westward  movement  of  our  population.  Good  har- 
vests, however,  follow  wet  periods  in  the  Plains,  and  it  was 
all  too  easy  for  prospective  settlers  to  mistaki*  an  unusually 
good  year,  from  the  standpoint  of  rainfall,  for  the  normal, 
year  in  and  year  out  rainfall. 


BPBCUIATOBS  AT  POST;    BAnjioAne; 
This  Illusion — 

Says  the  book — 

was  shared  by  qpeculatoxa,  by  the  land-grant  railroads  which  had 
large  tracts  to  dispose  at  and  which  wished  to  build  up  their 
fre^t  tnUBe  by  Statea  with  land-grant  scrip  to  mm  and  by 
the  Federal  OovormiMit  Itaelf.  through  Its  timnstsaillm  PoUcy 
and  Its  sales  of  public  land.  Newcomers  were  Invttad  to  home- 
stead 160-acre  tracta,  although  we  now  know  that  la  moat  part* 
of  the  Great  Plains  a  farm  of  this  slae  Is  far  too  snaU  to  support 
B  family.  They  were  required  to  put  this  land  under  the  plow, 
regardless  of  «^iether  or  not  It  was  salted  for  eulttvatlaii.  Hot 
until  1900  was  the  homeetead  tract  belatedly  cnlaigad  to  tas  acres, 
and  although  In  lOlS  granta  of  640  aorsa  ware  anthorlaid.  the  pco- 
vlalon  was  made  that  they  be  devoted  Boiely  to  graslng  and  stoiA- 
ralstng.  Thus  the  hooaesteader  often  had  to  pww  wtaMi  plowing 
was  harmful  to  the  land,  and  he  was  somefetmesferMddsn  to  plow 
plowing  might  have  ' 
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ItwrntmOOi' 
It  possible 


SaMlnnMit  MknMd  th»  HUM  or  thai 
M  tt  cuUv  tlBMS  It  had  f  oUowMl  naTlgaUe  rl 
tKiad  bf  ttM  introductloa  of  barbed  vtre^jvblcli 
to  (tBfee  TTirlw  ftt  comperetlTely  naall  ooct. 

jl>n^—  ^fjMM  BfTAKOUS  TBI  QHTIX  BABOH  AMD  TBI  mOWTALO 

Ttato  introdnctkm  of  barbed  wire  had  more  than  ordinary 
sigBiAcanoe.  Fwm  the  end  of  the  ClvU  War  until  about 
18M  great  herds  were  graaed  on  what  was  practically  one 
TSBt  pasture,  thousands  of  square  miles  in  extent,  and 
stretching  from  my  own  State  of  Texas  to  Montana.  This 
was  the  era  of  "cattle  barons",  who  controlled  herds  and 
range  l^i^i  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see. 

With  the  beginning  of  a  number  of  drought  years  in  1886. 
and  the  continued  enclosure  of  land  by  homesteaders  and 
purchasers,  these  "cattle  barons"  found  their  range  and  tiieir 
business  increasingly  restricted.  They  began  to  follow  the 
buffalo  into  obUYlon.  ■  ,^  ^^ 

The  book  says  that  after  1»0  there  was  only  a  slight 
increase  in  the  number  of  range  cattle  on  the  Great  Plains. 
Tlisre  were  more  than  12.000.000  head  of  cattle  in  the  range 
portloa  of  eight  Plains  SUtes  in  1»20.  but  this  number  was 
cut  almost  in  half  by  1935.  Tet  here  is  the  crux  of  the 
situation,  the  monkey  wrench  in  the  machinery: 

*  *  *  BeeeuM  there  had  been  a  contlniied  and  eerloiu  de- 
teilorattoa  of  the  range,  beeauee  a  eenstderable  area  had  been  oon- 
vaetad  ftam  laaca  to  ttUage.  and  became  aerere  drotight  oonditloae 
had  boraed  the  land  durtng  19S4.  the  Oreat  PUlne  are  estimated 
to  hafe  been  nearly  100  percent  overstocked  in  1136. 


TOO  oait'T  turm  TOfua  oaxs  axs  bat  it,  tooi 
In  ottMT  wgrdi,  a  combination  of  drought,  barbed  wire, 
liidHWiiiartBii  htvn  grastng.  and  an  erer-lncreaaing  exten- 
sion of  the  ptefw  eontrired  to  eat  the  froiting  off  the  Oreat 
Ftetoi  eaka.  A?V**^«g**  they  should  have  known  better, 
farmm  and  randitrB  in  the  Plains  were  trying  to  eat  their 
ftjff  AQd  have  It.  tool  Even  F"'"'*"*  could  not  perform  this 
trick. 

Ttiingt  raaUy  began  to  happen  in  the  Oreat  Plains  along 
about  1910.  New  and  powerful  tntluonces  were  felt.  The 
tractor,  the  combine,  and  other  power  machinery  was  intro- 
duced on  •  large  sosle.'  The  farmer  was  able  to  plant  and 
harvest  a  much  larger  acreage  ttian  ever  before.  At  the 
same  time,  the  book  explains,  the  farmer  was  obliged  to 
secure  a  good  cash  cxofi  in  order  to  buy  and  malnt^itn  this 
cxpcnslw  machinery. 

This  was  just  the  beginning  of  a  truly  vicious  cycle. 
When  the  Warld  War  came  along  with  inflation  in  tow.  the 
price  of  wheat  boomed  to  new  high  levels. 

f  BOOM.  BOOM.  BOOM.  ABS  BOOMI 

Every  rise  In  the  price  of  wheat  meant  an  increase  in  the 
»^miiii«r  of  acres  sown  to  wheat.  As  the  drums  boomed  for 
the  marching  feet  of  American  doughboys  there  was  a  cor- 
rMpoodinf  boom  in  receipts,  a  oarxeamnding  boom  in  acre- 
age. The  C^eat  Plains  had  apparently  become,  in  fact,  the 
kng-sougbt  land  of  milk  and  hooey. 

Then  came  the  htggest  boom  of  alL  In  truth  it  was  a 
baag.  After  the  war  the  price  of  wheat  collapsed.  The 
ftemcn  were  loath  to  have  their  milk  and  lumey  removed. 
and.  to  make  matters  woxae,  they  were  forced  to  continue 
pifn^tj|T%y  larger  and  stUI  larger  acreages  in  what  the  boolL 
cans— 

A  deqjerate  endeaTor  to  get  money  with  which  to  pay  debt 
chargee,  tazee.  and  other  unavoidable  expenses.  They  had  no 
choice  In  the  matter.  Without  money  they  could  not  remain 
aidvent  or  continue  to  farm.  Tet  to  get  money  they  were  obliged 
to  flstead  fanaliw  praetleee  whleh  mre  collectively  ruinous. 


TlilB  era  of  the  plow 
that  ItteraDy  broke  the 
aa  late  as 


the  crowning  blow,  the  straw 
of  the  Plains. 


Tlie  book  relates— 

'^"^'"^  W.*8my  og*?^  44,800^000  harvested  acres  m  the  Orast 

MOO.oeO  oaS  of  t^lOO^MO  were  given  ow  to  wheat.    Boll  not  pve- 
towid  was  mirMiil  to  the  wind,  with  no  cover  crap  to 

n  Is  lii^wtint  to  ny  that  thla  book  doemt  bund  up  to  a 
cUmaz  ot  dust  and  devastation,  and  dump  you  there 


with  a  namby-pamby  hopelessness,  saying,  -well,  isnt  this  a 
fine  mess  we've  gotten  ourselves  into?  We're  in  it  an  right, 
but  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?" 

WHKBB  DO  WX  GO  FBOM   HXSK,  BOTST 

On  the  contrary,  more  than  half  of  this  book  is  given  over 
to  tening  about  what  has  already  been  done  about  it  and 
what  we  should  do  about  it  from  now  on.  It  maps  a  definite 
program  and  offers  sound  recommendations  for  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  as  weU  as  individuals.  It  is  a 
constnicUve  book. 

Included  in  the  recommended  lines  of  Federal  action  are 
I»ompt  provision  for  investigations  and  surveys.  Federal  ac- 
quisition and  control  of  certain  lands  in  the  range  areas, 
measures  to  increase  the  size  of  farms,  development  of  water 
resouroes.  and  a  certain  amount  of  resettlement. 

Ftor  the  States  it  recommends  a  prompt  survey  with  a  view 
to  necessary  revision  and  extension  of  present  laws  affect- 
ing land  and  water  use  and  conservation,  legidation  to  per- 
mit soning  of  agricultural  land,  the  establishment  of  cooper- 
ative grazing  associations.  State  legislation  permitting 
qualified,  property-tax-paying  voters  of  a  county  or  other 
division  to  form  soil  cMiservation  districts,  revisions  in  taxing 
systems  to  meet  existing  economic  and  social  conditions,  and 
careful  attention  to  problems  of  land  occupancy  and  tenure. 

LOCAL    ACTtOIt    BMPRA81ZB0 — SOIL    C01fSB«VAT10If   OORBICTS 

The  importance  of  local  action  is  emphasized.  The  book 
says: 

The  success  of  a  long-time  plan  for  essential  readjustments  In 
the  Oreat  Plains  economy  In  the  final  analysis  will  depend  upon 
local  action  even  more  than  on  Federal  or  State  action  •  •  • 
In  the  end  local  attitudes,  policies,  and  actions  ore  bound  to  be 
decisive. 

It  seems  to  me  that  State  legislation  to  permit  the  forma- 
tion of  soil-conservation  districts  is  among  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  recommendations.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
three  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture — the  Land 
Policy  Committee,  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  the 
Office  of  the  Sollcitor-^uive  been  continuously  engaged  in 
devising  recommendations  for  appropriate  State  legislation 
for  soQ-erosion  control.  A  standard  State  soil-conservation 
district  law  is  the  fruit  of  their  cooperative  labors,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  recommended  it  to  the  State 
legislatures.  ' 

In  brief,  this  law  provides  a  procedure  by  which  soil-con- 
servatfcm  districts  may  be  organised  as  governmental  subdi- 
vtsiODS  of  the  State.  These  districts  would  exercise  two 
types  of  power:  (1)  To  establish  and  administer  erosion  con- 
trol projects  and  preventive  measures,  and  (2)  to  prescribe 
land-use  r^[ulations  designed  to  prevent  and  control  erosion. 

The  advantages  coming  out  of  the  formation  of  such  legally 
authorized  districts,  however,  would  not  be  limited  to  soil- 
erosion  control.  Tbe  same  practices  idaced  in  force  to  bring 
about  soil  and  water  conservation  would  certainly  have  more 
than  a  pftK»f<"g  influence  xipon  the  control  of  floods. 

In  other  words,  this  is  a  plan  with  a  double-barreled  benefit 
TUs  is  the  tsrpe  oi  legislation  that  would  not  only  go  far 
toward  improving  general  land  conditions  throughout  the 
Plains  but  would  be  of  inestimable  value  in  any  program  for 
ttie  prevention  and  control  of  fioods. 


IT  OB  MOT,  the  book  IS  WKU.  WBITTBN 

Tlie  Future  of  the  Oreat  Plains  is  a  well-written  book,  tell- 
ing a  dramatic  story  honestly  and  accurately.  And  as  if  the 
story  were  not  already  powerful  enough,  there  have  been 
added  in  strategic  spots  throughout  the  text  a  series  of  neat, 
clear  maps  and  charts,  with  geographic  and  economic  expla- 
nations. There  are  many  pictures,  telling  even  more  graphi- 
cally than  words  the  story  of  the  Plains  from  its  earliest  days 
of  buffalo,  Indians,  and  lush  grass,  down  through  the  boom 
days  of  cattle  and  wheat,  and  forward  to  the  present  day, 
when  5lgnr»«*^^g  of  conservation  are  beginning  to  mark  the 
road  away  from  potential  ruin  to  a  new  era  of  stabilized 
agriculture. 

The  President's  Oreat  Plains  Coounittee  has  done  an  excel- 
lent job.  Hie  members  have  written  with  sincerity  and  with 
a  confidence  and  authority  that  comes  with  knowing  what 
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they  are  writing  about  They  have  discarded,  f ortonatdy  for 
everybody  concerned,  the  stilted  language  of  the  scientist 
and  the  professor.  Instead  they  have  put  their  heads  to- 
gether in  a  friendly,  purposeful  way  and  cooperatively  bent 
their  energies  toward  attainment  of  their  job.  In  stripping 
their  report  of  aU  sham  and  pedagogic  pretense,  the  com- 
mittee members  have  even  dropped  the  "Doctor^  titles  from 
their  names. 

The  Future  of  the  Oreat  Plains  is  one  more  example  of  the 
growing  importance  of  Oovemment  publications.  Inexpen- 
sive, well  printed,  and  written  in  readable  icngiteh.  such 
books  are  as  necessary  to  the  dty  and  country  f  amihes  of 
today  as  were  McOuffey's  Readers  in  the  old  dajrs.  Buy  the 
book.    It  costs  less  than  one  movie. 


Labor  and  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  PAT  McCARRAN 

Oy  KBYADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  17  (legialatioe  day  of  Monday,  Feb.  15) . 

1957 


RADIO  ADDRB8  BT  WILZJAlf  OBMMK.  PBMBtDEUT  OF  THS 
AlfEBZOAM  FSDSBAlTOlf  OP  LABOB 


Mr.  McCARRAN.  lix.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ricobo  a  radio  address  delivered 
by  William  Oreen.  president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  on  Saturday,  February  IS.  1937,  on  the  subject  of 
Labor  and  Legislation. 

There  being  no  objectlcm,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

The  guiding  prtadplo  of  tbe  organlBed-labor  movement  in 
America  is  that  the  economic  advancement  of  the  workers  can  be 
most  effectively  achieved  through  exerdse  of  their  Joint  economic 
power  to  secure  hl^ier  wages,  shorter  hours  of  work.  Inqjroved 
working  conditions,  and  a  better  standard  of  life.  Since  the  in- 
ception of  our  great  labor  movement  organized  labor  has  built  up 
Unproved  standards  of  life  for  the  wage  earners  graduaUy,  per- 
sistently, step  by  step.  In  this,  labor  has  relied  on  Its  own  eco- 
nomic strength  more  than  on  statutory  enactment  to  secure  free- 
dom  f ronr.  economic  enslavement.  This  must  remain  the  baslo 
method  of  labor's  self-advancement.  For  labor  abhors  con^iulslon. 
And,  above  all,  it  must  retain  its  lndq;>endence. 

Through  agreements  negotiated  by  our  unions  we  have  steadily 
raised  standards  of  work  and  living  for  aU  workers.  In  1881,  the 
year  of  its  formation,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  coordi- 
nated the  demands  for  an  8-hour  day  and  brought  forth  a  power- 
ful movement  for  the  shortening  of  the  workweek.  The  results 
speak  for  themselves.  Between  1880  and  1890  the  average  woric- 
week  was  reduced  from  63  to  58  hours.  Between  1880  and  1937 
the  labor  movement  enabled  wage  earners  to  reduce  the  average 
workweek  from  63  to  42  hours,  adding  21  hours  to  their  leisure 
time  and  nearly  tripling  their  average  wages. 

Today  workers  are  more  keenly  aware  than  ever  before  of  the 
need  for  self -organization.  The  individual  worker's  abmty  to  direct 
his  own  economic  life  has  now  beoMne  almost  nonexistent.  His 
conditions  of  emplojrment,  his  wages,  his  safety  and  security,  and, 
must  important  oC  all.  his  ability  to  get  and  bxM.  a  job  are  beyond 
his  control.  With  nearly  9,000,000  wage  earners  still  imemployed. 
the  worker  cannot  bargain  individually  with  his  employer.  It  is  a 
question  of  his  accepting  the  terms  offered  hint  or  remabiing  job- 
less. That  Is  why  the  Importance  of  equalizing  bargaining  power 
between  labor  and  management  by  organizing  Into  unions  sind  by 
collective  bargaining  has  gained  a  new  force  and  a  new  momentum 
among  the  wage  earners  at  aU  types  and  ilssies  in  the  United  States 
In  recent  years.  In  the  bltt«  years  of  the  depressUm,  when  the 
number  of  imemployed  workers  at  <»ie  time  approached  16.000,000 
and  wages  of  thoae  employed  were  cut  to  the  bone,  more  and  more 
WOTkers  came  to  realise  that  cmly  through  organization  into  »"<"»«■ 
could  they  gain  the  eoonomlc  strength  they  so  deeperatdy  needed. 
More  of  them  learned  that  one  xmlon  is  much  stronger  than  its 
Individual  members:  that  a  group  of  unions  is  proportionately 
stronger  than  the  separate  units,  and  that  a  federation  of  aU  unions 
speaks  and  acts  with  authority  for  all  wage  earners  in  America. 

But  the  workers'  rights  to  orgaslze  and  bargain  collectively  were 
bitterly  fought  by  organlBod  employers  and  concerted  attempts  have 
been  r^eatedly  made  to  thwart  the  growth  at  labor  unions.    Tbat 


Is  wliy  labor  baa  migbt  and  aeeured  tbe  amaetmant  of  sabataatlve 
l*wa.  socb  as  the  National  lAbor  Relations  Act,  to  laauiw  to  the 
warkens  thfSlr  ftteedom  of  seU-organlaatton  and  to  lautii  them 
against  tbe  employers'  tntlmtilatlon.  ooerctoo.  and  msnasenioDt 
f oetwed  «<««»*r»py  uniontsm. 

Ftcsn  tbe  very  outset  oiganlaed  labor  realized  tbat  leglslaUve 
enactments  can  and  should  be  made  to  solve  ttioae  ^niM^ttnt  which 
affected  workets  as  a  groiq)  and  which  were  related  to  tbe  public 
vaUey  at  our  Goveniment  insofar  as  tbat  poUey  extended  to 
labor.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  aoeq>ted  as  Its 
clear  duty  tbe  task  of  increasing  the  dignity  sad  tnw^ffnire  of 
wage  earners  as  members  of  tine  community  and  bae  acted  as 
apokmrnma  tar  them  In  bringing  forth  legislative  pitqMisals  de- 
Bignedto  protect  labors  interests.  As  a  result,  a  long  U^  of  social 
achievements  have  been  made  under  the  leadership  of  tbe  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor. 

The  original  platform  of  the  federation  included  a  propoaal  tbat 
a  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  be  created  so  that  data  on 
wages  and  woiking  conditions  ml^t  be  available.  When  this  was 
secured,  the  federation  urged  the  creaUon  of  similar  agendee 
in  the  various  States  and  asked  Congress  to  create  a  Federal  De- 
partment of  Labor  with  a  Secretary  in  the  President's  Cabinet  to 
represent  labor.  The  first  Secretary  of  Labor  was  appointed  in  1913. 
Tear  after  year  the  federation  seeored  tbe  enaetment  of  laws 
limiting  the  hours  of  work  of  Government  employeee.  Tbe  leeent 
enactment  of  a  40-hour  weA  in  Federal  ssrvtoe  wltboat  reduction 
^B  P*7  bas  proved  an  important  oaeaas  of  stweadlng  employment 
among  quaUfled  public  servants. 

Similarly,  hours  of  labor  on  public  wofte  contracted  by  tbe  Oov- 
emment have  been  effectively  limited.  Last  year  the  federation 
secured  the  enactment  of  the  Walsb-Healey  law,  which  requires 
the  maintenance  of  fair  standards  on  aU  manafactaring  contracts 
lee  by  tbe  Federal  Oovemment. 

lAbor  has  sought  and  secured  tbe  extension  of  the  merit-system 
principle  in  otir  Oovemment  by  securing  tbe  adoption  of  dvU- 
service  laws. 

A  limitation  of  hours  and  the  improvement  of  working  conditions 
of  postal  employees,  the  edoptlon  of  en  8-hour  law  in  the  railroad 
indtistry — these  and  numerous  other  measurss  have  sei'ied  to 
provide  much  needed  protection  to  various  groups  of  wags  eaman 
and  to  safeguard  their  interests. 

Since  1881  tbe  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  persistently 
sought  the  passage  of  Uws  forbidding  chUd  tabor.  Twice  FMeral 
bills  sponsored  by  the  Federation  have  been  enacted  into  taw,  only 
to  be  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  t7nlted  States  Bupimne 
Court.  Ttxlay  27  States  have  ratified  the  amendment  autborlslng 
Congress  to  regt^te  child  labor,  and  tabor  oonfldently  espeete  tbat 
the  necessary  30  ratifications  will  be  obtained  before  tbe  end  at 
this  year. 

Another  great  strug^e  of  tabor  for  its  rights  was  atoned  to  stop 
the  Invasion  of  the  courts  Into  tbe  indastrtal  life  of  o«r  people  1^ 
the  issuance  of  injunctions  against  trade  unions.  A  measure  of 
protection  against  this  tnairtto^iT  ixistrumentallty  against  tabor 
imlons  was  given  by  Congress  in  1914  in  tbe  form  cf  tbe  Clayton 
Act.  By  1932  tabor  llnaUy  ssctned  tbe  enactment  of  die  anti- 
Injxmcticm  taw  known  as  tbe  Noexle-lAOuaRUa  Act.  wblcb  deflasd 
and  limited  the  jurisdletion  of  equity  courts.  Ibta  taw  did  away 
with  the  "yellow  dog"  contract,  and  through  q>eclflc  permivlon  at 
peaceful  picketing  and  In  other  ways  this  act  gave  labor  tbe  loag-' 
denied  protection. 

In  the  field  of  State  legislation  the  Fsderatian  baa  aeeuiad  many- 
sulMtantlal  advances.  "Iliere  are  today  woikmen^  con^wnsattoa 
laws  in  46  States.  Promotloa  of  State  compulsory  education  laws, 
wider  use  of  pulsllc  schools,  free  textbooks,  vooattooal  ♦j«««»«»w 
regutatlon  of  night  work  for  women  and  establishmaot  of  miaT- 
mum  standards  of  wages  and  hours  for  them,  regutattoo  axid  Uml-- 
tatlon  of  child  labor — all  of  these  measures  and  many  iitliiiis  have 
been  enacted  by  our  States  to  bring  about  blgber  standards  of 
living  for  the  major  grotqi  of  oar  ctttaens. 

The  American  Federation  of  labor  ta  carrying  on  its  untiring 
work  to  bring  better  living  wmdtttana  to  tbe  workers  of  tbe  Nattoo. 
Its  major  leglatatlve  proposal  today  ta  contained  m  a  measma  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Wscmsk  and  designed  to  bring  aboot  a  kmg^aaga 
program  of  hwislng  for  low-income  groups. 

An  acute  housing  crista  already  exists  tn.  thla  country.  Tbis  crisis 
has  been  sggravated  by  the  recent  flood  dlaastets.  Satire  conuaunl- 
tles  have  been  wiped  out  from  tbe  Nationls  map.  Tbese  condltlona 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  remedied  by  emergency  leglslatian.  Only 
a  comprehensive  program  of  planned  low-rent  **tyn^rfg  caa  tarb^ 
adequate  shelter  within  the  reach  of  the  lowest  ♦"'•^TPe  groopc  and 
rid  the  country  of  sliuis. 

Among  other  legislative  prc^xaata  now  In  Congress  and  supported 
by  organized  tabor  U  the  measure  introduced  by  «tnafor 
OllABOMZT.  of  Wyoming,  to  provide  a  system  of  Federal  charters 
smd  Ucenses  for  corporations.  Thta  measure  would  substitute  a 
coordinated  qrstem  of  Federal  charters  of  corporations  ei^aged  In 
Interstate  commerce  for  tbe  preeent  qratem  of  State  charters.  Tbe 
blU  provides  that  the  busineas  enterprises  so  incorporated  agree  to 
respect  the  workers'  rights  of  self-ocganlzatlan  and  coUeettve  bar- 
gaining and  prescrlbee  as  a  condition  of  doing  boslness  socially 
deairable  minimum  standards  such  as  the  rrnwtirfiim  wages  for 
women  and  improvement  of  labor  conditions  In  tbe  sweated 
Industrlea. 

Legistatlon  making  tbe  30-hour  week  basic  In  aU  Industry  la 
also  pending  the  consideration  at  ~ 
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^^fw«  oi  th*  b«Baflts  of  tbe  Soetal  Seeurlty  Act  to  addl- 
ttonal  croiiDS  la  alao  eontamplated.  _  ,  ^^_'.^  w- 

VM  fMantton  •lao  ntpporta  tbm  plan  for  a  offeful  itadj  hf 
»  laiMMBiilatlw  Joint  •conomle  ooounlttea  ai  Um  dlatrttouttan  of 
thrStlooal  lnc5m«  to  ierye  as  a  baila  tor  rasonuiMndatkma  of 
remadiea  agalHt  tba  racuzrence  at  dapnaalona  and  tbe  •llmina- 
tion  ot  uaemplojnnnit.  ^. ^^ 

M«w  clTUMrTloa  Uws  granting  OotarniMBt  employee*  a  furtber 
xednetloa  in  tbe  work  week,  adjusting  insquaUttea  In  tbelr  My 
.wu««H« ^j^^  ^^^  IMTM  and  ▼acatloas  ta  alao  among  tbe 


BropoMa  ■uonaortd  toy  organised  Ubor.  

STaddltZn^e  IMaratloo  la  ba^ttaff  a  eoo^rebenalTa  program 
at  StMelagldatloo  Inr^H'^w  S^t*  l*>Mr  rdattoaa  acts  intended  to 
estend  tbe  appUeatlon  of  tbe  National  Labor  Relatione  Aot;  » 
meaeure  pro^ldlnar for  State  UoenHnff  of  private  detective  agenclea 
end  private  detectives  and  doing  away  with  labor  eaplonage  and 
otbermaasuna  Intended  to  put  an  «id  to  borne  work,  prevent 
non-payment  of  wagM  to  workers,  and  to  limit  tlie  use  of  med- 
ical Miualnatlon  by  prlvato  en^^kven  aa  m  meana  of  dlsrrlmlna- 


tloa  against  irw>B*a*. 

TbeTaderatlon  la  now  In  Its  aeeood  balf-centurv  of  aanrtoj^to 
tbe  *-*«^**«  wa«s  eamera.  It  baa  made  grsat  forward  strldss 
in  tbe  peet.  It  wttl  unfailingly  oonttnoe  to  canrv  on  its  work  d 
ITT' .  . ^  acttve  force  in  abaping 


r>*****t  tbe  wage ,- —  - 

tbe  future  development  of  a  better  and  greater  Matkm. 
X  bave  dlieiMBid  tbe  gsnsral  Isgislatlva  program  of  tbe  Amer- 
IMeimtlon  at  Labor.    Oeorge  M.  Harrison,  tbe  ftbalrman  of 


tbe  Railway  Labor  Bnentivee'  Assoolatlon:  president  of  tbe  Brotb- 
erbood  of  Railway  CSerka.  and  alao  vice  president  of  tbe  American 
vedaratlon  of  LMor.  is  Intimately  acquainted  wltb  tbe  program 
of  rmilwey  labor  unlona.  Mr.  Harrison,  in  wbat  measures  before 
are  railway  vrorkers  intsrastedf 


Independence  of  the  Jndidary 

EXTENSION  OF  REBiARKS 

HON.  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 

OF  TESMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

t» February  17  ilegUlative  day  of  Monday,  f eb.  IS), 
1937 


BAXHO   ^r>r>n»««  BT  A.  LAWBKNCR  LOWXLL  OM  nOSBUABT 

10.  1M7 


lir.  AUSmN.  Ifr.  Pr«sidfl&t,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
liave  printed  in  tbe  Appendix  of  tbe  Raooui  a  brief  address 
dellyered  orer  tbe  radio  on  Februazy  10,  1937.  by  A.  Law- 
rence LoweU.  fonner  presklent  of  Hanrard  University,  oon- 
fftming  tbe  indepoMlence  of  tbe  Judiciary  and  tbe  perma- 
ncaoe  of  Amertcan  tnatitotlons. 

There  belnf  no  objection,  tbe  address  was  ordered  to  be 
pelDted  in  tbe  Raooaa.  as  fcdlows: 

Tbe  bin  on  tbe  courts  now  pending  in  Congress  is  unprecedented. 
tknat  before  baf«  vacaadea  on  tbe  SuprciDe  Court  been  created  in 
ortor  to  fbanct  Its  eompieslan;  never  baa  It  been  enlarged  tbat  tbe 
adwitntstratlon  ml^  eontrol  Ita  cninloins.  nuit  its  language  is 
graeral.  applying  psrmanently  to  aU  Fedsral  Jtidgea  over  70,  oon- 
oeals  from  no  one  tbe  tact  tbet  it  enaWwi  tbe  present  admlnlstra- 
tton  to  appoint  six  new  Judges  of  tbe  Simraae  Court  wbo  win  be 
^^jm^^  to  nrodooe  a  majortty  on  cuusUtutlonal  questlans  faror- 
tM»  to  tbe  neaideat. 

Tbe  bin  baa  a  double  aspect:  One.  tta  relation  to  present  poilti- 
eal  fi"*i1tM"'n.  and  the  otber  its  pennanent  effect  iqion  tbe  instltn- 
UODS  at  tbe  country.  For  It  le  not  a  purely  emergency  measure 
to  must  a  temporary  dlScutty  but  an  enduring  statute  altering 
oar  Judicial  Instttutkms.  and  as  sucb  it  must  be 


two  prtadpal  grounds  on  wbhdi  the  MU  is  baaed  win.  neither 
of  Uiem.  hold  water  tf  impartially  f»*»»«^*«**  One  is  tbat  tbe 
Ukdfed  States  courts  are  at  piiemt  overburdened,  that  their  work 
is  In  axrear*.  and  that  to  pstform  it  properly  more  Judges  are  re- 
quired. Itow.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  mve  to  a  few  places  where  addl- 
Uonal  Judgee  may  very  wdl  be  provided,  the  Federal  courts  are  not 
to^aireara.  TXwy  keep  wdl  up  wltb  their  wort  and  do  not  need  an 
mrtfiesn  to  men&enhlp.  As  for  the  Supreme  Court,  that  has  long 
had  thelmbtt  o<  dlrerfng  its  whole  docket  every  year. 

m  tt»  nMaHfS  aeconqpanying  the  biU.  complaint  is  made  that  the 
S^Kcme  Govt  icfuses  to  hear  a  ntuflber  <tf  requests  for  mieal. 
But  tbat  la  what  tt  ought  to  do;  for  It  riioiad  not  take  up  its  time 
to  hearing  appeals  already  decided  by  an  appenato  court  unices 
prima-f ade  grounds  can  be  shown  tat  thiTtfcing  there  may  have 
been-a  poeeible  encr.  Any  other  pollcv  would  swamp  the  Oonrt. 
bowew.  largely  "!*""■*.  with  the  heertac  at  baseless  contentionB. 
It  irtoM^  power  that  has  enabled  it  to  avoid  being  overwhelmed  by 
•e  it  waa  before  the  Intermediate  court  of  appeals  was 


created.    Therefore,  tt  is  not  true  that  tbe  Federal  oourts  are 

UT**^^^Tna"Ti^*1  .      . ...   _—  iw 

The  other  ground  given  for  increasing  the  membership  of  the 
Court  la  that  Judgee  at  the  age  of  70  lose  eome  of  their  Judicial 
efficiency,  and  therefcM^  whUe  stiU  capable  of  sitting  on  the 
Bench  and  deciding  cases  Justly  they  can  handle  only  a  smaUer 
number  of  cases  and  need  to  be  supplemented  by  to  additional 
Judge.  That  the  powers  of  Judges  are  not  impaired  at  70  la 
evident  to  anyone  who  has  known  them  or  been  familiar  with 
their  biographies  or  decisions.  That  a  Judge  at  70  Is  competent 
to  hear  and  decide  cases,  but  not  so  many  of  them  as  before,  is 
an  almost  obvious  alNmrdlty. 

ifarki  However  m\ich  a  divergence  of  opinion  on  constitu- 
tional questions  mi^  have  arisen  between  the  Bxecutive  and 
Judiciary,  this  bill  does  not  cover  only  s\ich  matters.  It  extends 
to  aU  Judicial  decisions  between  litigants  and  enlarges  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  appointing  power  to  select  Judgee  wbo  wUl  carry 
out  itt  views  and  may  be  open  to  Itt  suggesUons. 

It  is  a  precedent  easy  to  follow.  There  Is  nothing  to  prevent 
any  administration  that  does  not  like  tbe  attitude  of  the  courts 
from  passing  a  similar  bUl  for  changing  their  complexion.  Bvil 
practices  of  that  sort  are  contagious. 

In  short,  the  question  shoiild  not  be  regarded  from  the  stond- 
polnt  of  a  temporary  divergence  In  attitude  between  the  Execu- 
tive and  the  courto.  but  as  It  affecte  the  permanent  institutions 
of  our  cotmtry  and  diminishes  the  Independence  of  the  Judiciary. 
For  any  such  tampering  with  the  courts  weakens  the  sense  oc 
responsibility  and  independence  of  the  Judges  who  should  admto- 

ister  Justice,  not  favors.  

The  fact  Is  that  the  third  or  Judicial  branch  of  our  triple  form 
of  natlcmal  government  has,  over  a  period  of  a  century  and  a 
half.  Justified  the  confidence  placed  In  It.  Charges  of  Improper 
or  corrupt  conduct  in  the  Federal  tribunals  have  been  very  rare; 
y»nn<lftH  attaching  to  the  Judicial  ermine  have  been  nearly  un- 
known; and  although  appointments  for  political  reasons  have 
been  common,  yet  for  the  Judge  who  takes  his  seat  the  sense  of 
Justice  has  excluded  any  payment  of  political  debts.  This  is 
due  to  the  sectirlty  of  tenure,  to  the  absence  of  any  fear  of 
toterference  by  the  two  political  branches  of  the  Government, 
and  thus  to  the  Independence  of  spirit  that  maintains  the  tra- 
ditions of  In^iartlal  Justice  on  the  bench. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  attitude  of  the  bench,  and  the 
security  on  which  It  rests,  are  the  price  of  a  long  fight  for  the 
liberty  of  English-speaking  people.  That  Justice  among  men 
diould  be  freely  administered,  independent  of  control  by  the 
Crown  waa  the  result  of  a  great  struggle,  of  a  bitter  civil  war  in 
BT>giAnf<,  and  was  finally  achieved  by  the  expulsion  of  a  Icing. 
The  fruits  of  that  struggle  we  inherited,  and  they  have  been  always 
cherished  by  us. 

In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  one  of  the  charges  against 
George  m  was  that  "he  has  made  Judges  dependent  on  hts  will 
alone,  for  the  tenure  of  their  oflBces";  and  by  the  Constitution 
our  forebears  provided  that  no  one  should  be  able  to  do  anything 
of  the  ^ir\i\  again  In  this  land  of  ours.  At  least  they  have 
attempted  to  do  so. 

Are  we  now  to  retvu-n  to  the  claim  of  the  Stuart  kings  that 
Judges  should  be  lions,  but  lions  under  the  throne? 


Abraham  Lincoln 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  JAMES  P.  POPE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  17  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  Feb.  15), 

1937 


SOrrOBIAL  FROM  THE  BOISE  (IDAHO)   CAPITAL  NEWS 


Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  Presdent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rscoko 
an  editorial  from  the  Boise  Capital  News  of  February  12 
entitled  "A  Man  Called  Lincoln."  This  editorial  presents  • 
latfaer  unusual  but,  in  my  opinion,  entirely  true  picture  of 
tbe  Cfteat  Emancipator.  The  author,  Saxton  K  Bradford, 
selves  w^  the  memory  of  lincoln  in  this  brilliant  editorieL 

■niere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  <Hrdered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

[From  the  B<dae  (Idaho)  Capital  News  of  Feb.  12,  18371 

A   UAXt   CAl.T.en   UMCOUf 

Ik  ssems  there  was  a  man  named  Abraham  Uncoto. 

In  the  traditional  Amulcan  manner  he  worked  and  fought  hJa 
way  through  a  backwoods  childhood,  a  prairie  youth,  to  a  place 
in  the  heaxts  of  his  fellow  men  that  can  never  be  usurped. 
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When  we  think  of  leadership,  we  think  of  Washington;  when 
we  think  of  statecraft,  we  think  of  Jefferson:  when  we  think  of 
heart  and  soul,  we  think  of  Llnooln. 

It  Is  a  pity  that  few  Llno<^n  Day  orators  have  taken  the  time, 
few  have  the  capacity  of  mind  and  conscience  to  understand  the 
true  Abraham  Lincoln. 

It  Is  shameful  that  his  essential  humanity  has  been  to  a  large 
extent  lost  to  the  welter  of  myth  and  tradition  we  love  to  buUd 
around  our  national  heroes. 

First,  It  Is  to  be  remembered  that  Abraham  Ltoooln  was  for  the 
common  man  above  everything  else.  His  battles  with  totrenched 
power  and  prlvUefs  were  as  bitter  and  as  heartily  crltldasd  as 
those  of  Franklto  D.  Roosevelt.  There  never  was  an  American 
President  so  vllllfled  to  the  public  press,  from  tbe  stump,  and 
from  the  pulpit  as  Abraham  Lincoln.  Bb  had  the  gaU,  for  instance, 
to  uphold  the  right  of  workmen  to  organtse  and  strike  to  an  effort 
to  raise  their  standards  of  living.  Be  had  the  colossal  nerve  to 
oppose  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  when  It  stood  firm 
for  the  divine  right  of  prlvata  property  against  the  aneroachmenta 
of  the  people's  Oovemment. 

Abraham  T/«"<^^"  was  a  pretty  hard  eharaeter  to  tbe^yes  of  the 
propertied  class.  It  seems  he  bad  some  Inkling  tbat  the  rlgbta 
of  human  beings  to  food  and  dothtog  and  freedom  were  greater 
than  the  right  to  acquire  and  hold  wealth  to  spite  of  the  w^are 
of  one's  neighbors. 

In  the  ^inute  House,  Abraham  Ltoeoln  hewed  to  the  line,  a 
lonely  and  abused  man,  as  he  had  hewed  to  his  youth  the  fence 
rails  of  pastoral  nUnols.  With  conscience  totaet  and  vision  dear 
he  held  to  the  firm  pvtoclples  of  human  relationships  though  the 
Nation  trembled  on  the  brink  of  collapae.  Lincoln  believed  it 
were  better  to  have  no  United  States  of  America  than  to  have  a 
United  States  through  which  the  word  "freedom"  rang  only  to 
hcrilow  mockery. 

Uncoto  was  toterested  in  American  Institutions  as  the  conttou- 
tog  ezinesslon  of  the  Ideals  of  the  American  people — not  as  a  dl- 
vtoely  Inspired  set  of  nUes  and  regulations  rising  up  to  confound 
future  generations.  Americanism,  Ltoooto  believed,  was  a  dy- 
namic prtodple  of  action,  not  a  static  form  of  ancestor  worship. 
He  believed  the  Constitution  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
were  expressions  of  the  restless  idealism  of  the  American  people, 
not  empty  paragraphs  designed  to  ring  hollowly  through  echoed- 
room  and  declamation  hall,  not  a  sequence  of  smug  quotations  to 
holster  up  the  specious  argument  of  constitutional  lawyers. 

There  are  a  lot  of  folks  lately  wondering  If  Iitnoohi  wasnt  right. 


Reorganization  of  Federal  Jndiciarj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  KING 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  17  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  Feb.  15), 

1937 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON.  FRKDERICK  VAN  NUTS,  OF  INDIANA. 
ON  TUSSDAT,  FEBRUARY  18.  1037 


Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  President,  on  the  16th  instant  the  senior 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Van  Nuts]  delivered  over  the 
radio  an  address  on  a  question  which  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  country  today.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recori),  as  follows: 

With  the  reforms  set  out  to  the  propoeed  bill  looking  toward  more 
speedy  and  uniform  procedure  to  cases  tovolvlng  the  constlto- 
tlcmallty  of  Federal  stetutes  I  am  to  hearty  accord. 

Under  the  present  system  we  are  ccmfronted  by  a  mass  of  contra- 
dictory  decrees  and  dedsione  to  our  district  courto  and  circuit  courto 
of  appeal  and  Utlganto  are  left  to  confusion  and  uncertato^  under 
new  statutes  until  the  questions  are  UnaUy  passed  ^pon  by  the 
Supreme  Coxirt.    This  usually  takes  many  months. 

With  the  objectives  of  this  bill,  therefore,  to  make  the  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  more  speedy,  equal,  and  certato.  I  am  to  complete 
sympathy  imd  have  no  daapt  that  legislation  along  those  Itoes  will 
be  enacted. 

With  the  provlsioois  of  the  bill,  however,  to  reorganlae  the  courto 
by  appointment  of  additional  Judges  I  cannot  go  along. 

One  of  the  argumente  advanced  as  to  the  necessity  for  such 
Judges  is  the  alleged  fact  that  the  docketo  of  the  courto  are  con- 
gested. This  argument  does  not  i4>ply  to  the  Stqireme  Court  of  the 
United  Stotes,  because  the  docket  of  such  Court  Is  not  congested 


and  has  not  been  for  a  long  length  of  time.    AU  matters  hOKUflA 
before  that  trlbimal  are  di^oeed  of  promptly  and  decisively. 

If  the  dockete  of  some  of  the  lower  oourto  are  to  fact  congested 
and  the  btislness  of  such  courto  Justify  edditiooal  Judges,  the 
presentation  of  the  facte  by  the  Department  of  Justice  wlU.  to  my 
opinion,  receive  a  ready  response  by  the  members  of  toe  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  and  the  Senate  Itself. 

But  that  part  of  the  bill  which  provides  for  enlargement  of  the 
Supreme  Coiut  and  some  of  the  lower  courte  strikes  more  vitally 
at  the  fimdamentals  of  Am»rif>mn  goeemment  than  a  question  of 
temporary  congestions. 

It  is  openly  admitted  by  many  of  Ite  proponente  that  the  real 
purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  change  the  complexion  of  the  eoorta. 

Lst  tu  meet  the  issue  frankly  and  aboveboard  and  not  seek  to 
camouflage  it  with  a  mass  of  technical  reforms  with  whieb  we  are 
all  to  sympathy.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  have  moved  to  make 
separate  bills  of  the  two  proposals. 

X  want  to  admit  to  my  short  argument  that  the  Supreme  Court 
may  have  been  tiltraoonsarvative  to  ite  taterprstation  of  soom  of 
the  acte  of  Ooogreas  passed  during  this  admtolstratkm.  With 
some  of  those  decisions,  I  do  not  sgree.  But  after  having  thumbsd 
the  lawbooks  for  nearly  40  years,  I  kmg  ago  ceased  to  abuse  a  ooittt 
or  Jury  which  happened  to  dlsagres  with  mo. 

The  very  keystone  of  our  govenunental  structure  Uss  ta  the  tn- 
parUte  distribution  of  power  between  the  ea«alittve.  the  legytattve^ 
and  Judicial  branches  of  our  Govsmment.  tt  was  totaodsd  that 
the  legislative  department  should  be  free  and  IndepsDdsnt  to  ite 
exclusive  function  of  making  the  laws;  that  it  was  the  exduslve 
business  of  the  executive  branch  to  administer  them:  and  that  the 
Judicial  department,  and  the  Judicial  department  alone,  ebould 
constnM  them. 

It  Is  true  toat  the  Constitution  itself  does  not  expraasly  giant 
to  the  Supreme  Court  the  right  to  invalidate  Federal  stotutes  upon 
the  ground  that  they  are  uneonstitotional.  But  for  1S4  yean — 
ever  since  the  decision  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  the  CMe  of 
Ifarbury  against  Ifadlson — ^that  power  has  never  been  ssttourty 
questi<med  by  the  American  pec^le.  It  cannot  be.  if  we  are  to 
matotato  the  weU-balanced  governmental  stoucturs  ^'^wlwl  down 
to  us  by  the  foeefathers. 

Uarshall  said  to  that  memorable  decision:  "The  powers  of  the 
legislature  are  deftoed  and  limited;  and  toat  tooee  llmito  may 
not  be  mistaken  or  forgotten,  the  Ccmstitutlon  is  written.  To 
what  purpoee  are  powers  limited,  and  to  what  purpoee  is  that 
limitation  committed  to  writing.  If  theee  limite  may  at  any  time 
be  passed  by  those  totended  to  be  restratoedf  •  •  *  xhe  Con- 
stitution Is  either  a  superior  paramount  law,  unchangeable  by 
ordinary  means,  or  it  is  on  a  level  with  ordinary  legislative  acte 
and,  like  other  acts,  is  alterable  when  the  legislature  shall  nlttsss 
to  alter  it." 

I  believe  every  thinking  American  dtlaen  wUl  agree  with  the 
force  of  that  argtunent.  No  thinking  dtlaen  would  countenance 
the  placing  at  the  Constitution  on  a  parity  wito  ordinary  legis- 
lative acte  which  are  altered,  amended,  or  repealed  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Congress. 

Tet  I  see  no  difference  beteweeu  that  procedure  and  the  changtog 
of  the  personnel  of  the  Siqneme  Court  to  order  to  obtato  a  Judi- 
ciary which  will  eee  eye  to  eye  with  the  whims  and  vlewpotote 
ot  tan  ever-changing  Congress. 

In  a  few  days  we  shall  aU  reread  or  listen  with  referenee  to  the 
farewell  words  of  the  Immortal  Washington.  May  we  ponder  his 
admonition  to  which  he  said:  "If,  to  the  opinion  of  the  peo|^, 
the  distribution  or  modhleation  of  tbe  constitutional  power  be  to 
any  particular  wrong,  let  It  be  eoirected  by  an  »wwt»wiiM»it.  ia  the 
way  the  Constttntton  designates  but  let  there  be  no  change  by 
usurpation." 
To  that  doctrine  X  tborou^ily  subscribe. 

We,  as  a  nation,  have  gone  throu^  harrying  and  terrifying  ex- 
periences to  our  eodal,  industrial,  and  ****"*»'<««<  life  durh^  the 
post  few  years.  The  wht^  wortd  has.  So  far.  our  old.  time-tried, 
and  fire-tested  eonstitnUonal  Oovemment  hss  stood  the  teet.  and 
we  are  well  on  our  way  toward  eomiriete  recovery — thaoka  to  the 
vision  and  courage  of  this  administration. 

If  new  evils  are  anticipated  to  the  future.  If  our  sad  eiperleDoao 
have  demonstrated  that  the  checks  and  halanree  of  our  pseeent 
form  of  government  need  readjustment,  let  the  people  aay  so^  but 
let  It  not  be  attempted  by  Congress  through  tampertog  wtth  the 
courto  or  tinkaring  erito  the  Ooostttutlon. 

X  onmmenrt  eerious  consideration  of  this  vital  lasoe  bv  tbeae 
rlaiwes  of  our  dtiienship  whose  rlghte  and  privileges  to  tbe  past 
have  been  protected  and  aaf  eguarded  by  our  hlgheet  IrtbunaL  The 
rlghte  of  free  speech,  free  religion,  and  a  free  preea  have  been  pre- 
served to  us  through  aU  hawrrts  The  Supreme  Court  has  been  tbe 
pivotal  potot  upon  which  the  rlghte  and  Uberttos  of  the  people,  tbe 
States,  and  the  Federal  Oovemment  iteelf  have  turned. 

As  has  been  well  said.  "Admit  that  the  Federal  Judlelary  may  to 
Ito  time  have  been  guilty  of  errora,  that  It  has  ooeastonaOy  aought 
to  wield  more  power  than  was  safe,  that  It  Is  as  fallible  ee  every 
other  human  institution.  Yet  it  has  been  and  Is  a  vast  agency  for 
good:  It  has  averted  many  a  storm  which  threatened  our  peace  and 
has  lent  Ite  powerful  aid  to  uniting  us  together  to  the  bonds  of  law 
and  Justice.    Ite  very  existenoe  has  proved  a  beacon  of  aafaty.~ 

It  may  be  that  modem  econnmlc  and  Industrial  developmento 
demand  an  enlargement  of  Federal  Icslslattve  power.  I  am  not  dl»- 
cusslng  that  question  tonight:  But  If  sov  let  it  not  be  aooompUshed 
through  subterftige  or  Indirection.  Let  it  be  done  to  tbe  regular, 
constitutional,  American  way — by  the  people  themselvea— Just  as 
it  always  has  been  donsv  and  I  pray  Ood  always  wiU  be  done. 
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The  SnprcBie  Court  Crisis 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

or  NEW  BAXPSHOtB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednetdav,  Febnury  17, 1937 


M^f^wati  BT  HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBCT.  Of  NKW  HAIIPSHIBS 

lir.  TQBBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  mder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  tlie  Kbooio.  I  Include  an  addren  I  recently  made, 
as  follows: 

TiMre  baa  reeently  been  tbrust  upon  tbe  Anwrkww  people  an 
taaaa  inMh  pnaenU  a  cricU  bokUng  grava  potential  eonaequenoes 
for  the  Amertean  people.  The  queetkn  batare  na  hu  What  la  coloc 
fo  h^rr— '  to  ov  eountry  and  tta  euaaUtatlonal  gofwramantt  Any 
^p^m  ouaaKton  beeooMa  antlcUmax  In  eonxpartmi  therewith. 

I  itfer  to  the  sodden  and  drastic  propaaal  of  the  PreBldent  to 
0»fc>  pflfft^^i  oontrol  of  our  Sapreme  Ooort.  It  la  an  attenqit  a< 
tito  <Sicf  meuttuv.  swora  to  pAeema.  protect,  and  defend  our 
Omatltutlan.  to  acquire  the  power  to  alter  the  Oonstltntlon  to  ault 
Swiiwiiiiiit  Tleini  Be  aaekathls  poww.  not  from  the  people  but 
tramthe  qanrwa  Hte  pnxpoee  la  to  dllnte  the  oooatttutlaDal 
ooDTletloaB  o(  the  Bupreme  Ooort  by  ttpsotiMog  ats  Hew  Deal 
iMnoaaUtlM  thereto. 

^M  ma  nake  tt  dear  at  ttila  potnt  that  Z  am  ^peaHng  aa  an 
ABMrtean  etttan  and  not  as  a  ?—"*«■'  at  any  political  party. 
This  iw»  la  too  far-reaching.  It  oartai  tM  «fa  eonse<iu«Beea  lor 
aiiTone  to  reeort  to  partisan  arguments.  Kor  do  X  hold  any 
pSif^^i^i  f eallag  ii^lnst  thass  nspenstble  tor  the  atten«ii.  but 
faSileaiilT  ttialF  cegarfiem  of  party,  race,  or  oraed.  the  time  baa 
all  who  vatua  our  wrm  at  gofemment  and  the  Uber« 
ahonld  taka  a  firm  stand  against  thla  thrsat  to 


Mop  to  consider  what  the 


would  bs  In  the  country  If 

i^ uiuii.—i  ■■■.■■■-I  Twr-^TTTT-  —     Aaaatbart^oCourOoTBmment— 
ligtiSstl?*.  esaeutlTB.  and  Judicial    would  be  Tested  In  one  masi'a 


Let  me  <n>ote  from  the  wrltinga  of  one  of  the  most  noted  Ghlsl 
jUtH^tj  of  oiv  United  States  Bupttiry  Oonrt,  John  MawlMai: 

"The  aaBumulatlon  ot  all  poiwvra— leglalattva,  eieautlta.  and 
ti^fcitel  in  the  same  It*****,  whathsr  at  one,  or  few,  or  many. 
idW  wtMthtr  tii^ditafj  aait-ivpatatsd.  or  okiotiirt,  may  Jortly  be 
prnwrwi^-^d^i  Tsry  deftnltloB  of  tyraimy.'' 

tmaittm  wUh  hard  ttmsa  and  wtth  avery  ICrm  of  tyranny,  and 
wlw  waD  know  that  the  worst  and  moat  bcysims  of  tyraaalea  is 
the  tyranny  of  the  majority  ovar  a  mlnortty.'' 
-  '-^^^ —  ^^;^i_.  .^ — ,  ^  ^1^  ooontry  la  a  minartty. 

Btaed  by  the  OuuaUiuUon.    Tou 
to  m  bnA  and  let  tham  nghta  be  thwarted  by  tha 

I  m  the  people.    Sodo 


tha  hoOow  of  hti  hands;  that  It  haa  done  his  bidding  on 

1  of  leglriatkm  befora  tt.  bat  not  islisiiliil  wtlh  tha*  power,  he 

',  by  paHiaa  tha  baneh  wtthpsrawiimm  who  see  eye  to  efo 
^^     '   -  '     of  ^thiaa  branohee  of  tte  ~ 

the 

of  pesMra  thsrstn  pro- 


tmanf 

Let  BS  amaii  this  Intto  w|ords  at  Ctttt 
sasd,  **BMryoBa  who  haa  isorksd  In  a  fpnnp  knows  the 
llmltinf  ilas  to  Obtain  sMclspry.  nils  la  peculiarly  true  of  a 
jodldaf  body."  As  haa  been  poteted  out,  slnee  eaeh  member  of 
the  court  mwt  beeoBW  ftanfllar  with  tts  detda  of  ea^  ease  that 
oeaMe  bofon  It.  the  addlttan  of  atr  new  ^Mtlcea  wOl  not  In  ttaelf 
ahimllfy  thlsphsaeof  the  Courts  work. 

TM  attafdc  OB  the  Supreme  Ooort  Is  a  subtle  one.  It  Is  by 
Indhaetleo.  It  H  padttcal  ihifwaws,  of  which  we  have  had  too 
much  liaaflj  Hie  MMCuU'se  aorer  menttcned  theee  plana  In  hie 
campaign,  .aiDd  refnssd  to  lowBr  ouesttans  propounded  to  him 
■long  theee  Unea  Tbds  attempt  of  the  President  makes  a  uiockwiy 
cf  bli  wpetltkm  of  tha  oati^  ^  pnsorfa.  protect,  and  defend  tha 
OjMrtliution.'* 

If  ba  hoBaally  ballefos  in  the  Brtae^ie  of  the  dmngw  he  re- 
let k^prcoMt  tham  to6»gr««  for  tta  ecnsldaratlon  In 


the  ftvm  of  a  constitutional  amendment,  then  to  be  passed  on  to 
the  people  tor  their  consideration  and  i^proval  or  rejection,  to  be 
decided  entirely  free  from  complications  with  any  other  issue  and 
with  parttnnahlp  reduced  to  a  mlTitmum.  This  Is  the  way  the 
mattKshould  be  handled  and  let  it  be  determined  by  the  great 
Jury  of  American  citizenship,  and  thereby  give  time  for  adeqxiate 
consideration.  But  It  is  apparent  his  mind  does  not  work  that 
Wfty  Motivated  by  a  lust  for  power,  which  is  now  confirmed  in 
this  attempt,  he  Insists  that  the  matter  go  through  In  accordance 
with  fr**  message. 

If  by  legislative  act  the  President  can  eliminate  two-thirds  of 
the  Bupreme  Court,  or  pack  the  Court  to  do  his  bidding,  what 
would  prevent  another  President  from  doing  the  same   thing? 

The  present  danger  was  forecast  by  the  eminent  BrltliOx  leader. 
Lord  Bryce,  over  60  years  ago,  when  he  wrote: 

"Suppose  a  Congress  and  President  bent  cm  doing  scnnethlng 
which  the  Supreme  Court  deems  contrary  to  the  Constitution. 
They  pass  a  statute.  A  case  arises  under  It.  The  Court,  on  hear- 
ing the  case,  luumimously  declares  the  statute  to  be  nxill,  aa 
being  beyond  the  powers  of  Congress.  Congrem  forthwith  passes 
Mw«  the  President  signs  another  statute  nu>re  than  doubling  the 
number  of  Justices.  The  President  appc^nts  to  the  new  Justice- 
ships men  who  are  pledged  to  hold  the  former  statute  constltu- 
tt.on^'  The  Senate  confirms  the  i4>polntments.  Another  case 
raising  the  validity  of  the  disputed  statute  ts  brought  up  to  the 
Court.  The  new  Justices  outvote  the  old  ones,  the  statute  is  held 
valid:  the  security  provided  for  the  protection  of  the  Constitution 
la  gone  like  a  morx^ng  mist." 

Wake  up,  Amerlcal  Cast  off  the  apathy  and  Indifference  that 
have  been  our  Nation's  weakness,  and  through  the  q;>oken  and 
printed  word,  through  mass  meetings,  and  from  the  public  forum, 
let  there  go  out  over  this  country  a  rising  tide  of  protest  which  will 
rebuke  the  Executive  and  end  this  attempt  to  wreck  constitutional 

Our  fathers  paid  a  tremendous  price  for  our  liberties  and  to  pre- 
sorre  our  constitutional  government.  Shall  we  passively  submit  to 
this  outrage  and  be  lulled  into  continued  apathy  and  Indifference 
by  a  siren's  voice,  by  widespread  largesse,  or  by  a  suggeeted  Utopia? 

New  Hampshire  hcdds  In  high  regard  the  memory  of  her  noted 
Daniel  Webeter,  great  defender  of  the  Constltuttov  Let  him 
c  to  VB  agam  in  this  sdann  hour  of  our  Nation's  history.  Bear 
more  his  words,  uttered  m  another  national  crlala.  when  con- 
stitutional government  was  threatened: 

"Other  mitf  ortunes  may  be  home  and  their  effects  ovoiocnne.  If 
disastrous  wars  should  sweep  our  commerce  from  the  ocean,  another 
generation  may  renew  It;  If  It  czhaoste  oibt  Treasury,  future  indus- 
try may  replenish  it;  If  it  desolate  and  lay  waste  our  fields,  still 
under  a  new  onltlvatloa  they  win  grow  green  again  and  ripen  unto 
future  harvests. 

'HBut  who  can  reconstruct  the  fabric  of  demolished  government? 
Who  can  rear  i«ain  the  well  pn^Mrtloned  columne  of  constitu- 
tional liberty:  who  can  frame  toigether  the  skllUtd  archltectxire 
which  imites  national  sovereignty  with  States'  rights,  Indlvidxial 
aecurtty,  and  public  prosperity?  No;  If  these  coltunns  fall,  they 
will  be  raised  not  again." 

Webster  being  dead,  yet  apeake  to  ue  In  this  momentous  hour 
of  our  history,  for  the  columns  of  constitutional  Uberty  are  totter- 
ing and  he  who  propoees  to  tear  them  down  is  no  less  than  the 
President  of  theee  thilted  States.  Wake  up  America  before  It  la 
too  late  I    Our  most  precious  heritage  is  in  danger. 

Let  Democrata  and  BqmbUcans.  Catholic  and  Protestant.  Jew 
and  OentUe.  all  who  love  America  and  the  liberties  guaranteed 
by  our  form  of  government,  join  In  a  mighty  protest  and  say. 
as  did  the  French  at  the  Mama.  "It  ahall  not  pass." 


Reciprocity  Sales 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

of  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  17, 1937 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  (xi  February  ISt  1937, 1  In- 
troduced a  bill  (H.  R.  4726) ,  as  follows: 

A  Mil  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  supplement  exiattng 
laws  against  imlawful  restraints  and  monopoUce,  and  for  other 
puipoees",  approved  October  16,  1914 

Be  tt  enacted,  etc..  That  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  supplement 
existing  laws  against  tuolawful  restraints  and  monoptdlee,  and  for 
other  purposes",  apjaroved  October  15,  1914,  be,  and  the  sazae 
hereby  Is.  amended  by  adding,  immediately  after  section  8.  a  new 
section,  to  be  known  as  section  3a.  reading  as  follows: 

**  'Swc.  8a.  That  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  i>erson  engaged  in 
commerce,  In  ^e  course  of  such  commerce,  to  directly  or  indi- 
rectly make  a  sale  or  contract  for  sale  of  commodlttee  or  a  con- 
tract for  furnishing  any  service  on  the  condltloa,  agreement,  or 
undentaadlng  that  the  vendor  of  such  commodity  or  the  fur* 
nlabar  of  snea  aervloe  wffl  fax  turn  purchase  from  the 


person  to  recelvo  such  aervloe,  or  firom  any  person  designated  by 
him  or  it.  any  commodities  or  service,  where  the  effect  of  swdi  sale 
or  contract  for  sale  or  contract  for  service  or  such  condition. 
agreement,  or  imderstandlng  may  be  suhstantlaUy  to  Ifiawtn  conx- 
petltlon  or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  in  such  line  of  oommeroe. 
or  to  injure,  destroy,  or  prevent  competition  between  competitors 
In  such  line  of  commerce.' 

"Sbc.  2.  That  section  11  of  said  act  be,  and  ths  same  hereby 
Is.  amended  by  inserting  in  the  first  sentence  ot  said  section,  and 
In  the  first  sentence  of  the  second  paragraph  of  said  section. 
Immediately  after  the  word  'three'  and  the  comma,  the  words 
three  a'  and  a  comma. 

"Sbc.  3.  That  section  18  of  said  act  be  and  the  same  hereby 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  in  the  first  sentence  thereof.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  word  three'  and  the  comma,  the  words  three  a' 
and  a  conuna." 

OBJaCT  or  LAW 

This  law,  if  enacted,  will  be  for  the  purpose  of  stopping 
certain  unfair  trade  practices  and  a  trend  toward  monc^^- 
oly.  It  will  prohibit  an  automobile  tire  manufacturer  from 
requiring  its  custcmiers  to  sell  the  products  of  a  certain 
oil  company  in  order  to  continue  to  be  the  agent  for  their 
own  product,  and  it  win  inrevent  an  oH  company  from 
requiring  its  agents  to  s^  a  certain  automobile  tire  if 
they  handle  tires,  in  order  to  continue  to  sell  their  iM 
products.  It  will  also  prohiUt  the  large,  powerful  concerns 
that  handle  many  products,  some  of  which  they  have  a 
monop(dy  on.  and  not  handled  by  competitors,  from  re- 
quiring dealers  to  buy  their  products  which  are  in  com- 
petition with  other  manufacturers  in  preference  to  the 
other  manufacturers,  or  such  dealers  will  not  be  selected 
as  customers  to  buy  the  commodities  they  cazmot  purchase 
elsewhere.  Reciprocal  trades  and  agreements  are  not  hdp- 
f ul  to  the  small  concerns,  but  represent  a  very  destructive 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  great  concerns.  If  reciprocal 
trades  are  continued,  the  large  concerns  will  in  them  have 
a  useful  vehicle  with  which  to  destroy  Independent  business. 

PAST   or   CLATTOIf   ACT 

TTie  law,  if  macted,  will  become  a  part  oi  the  Clayton 
Act  of  1914.  It  may  be  enforced  by  injunctions  obtained 
by  the  Department  of  Justice,  United  States  District  At- 
tomesrs,  or  at  the  request  of  the  person  injured  in  a  suit 
brought  for  that  purpose.  It  may  also  be  enforced  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  through  a  cease-and-desist  order. 
Furthermore,  a  suit  for  triple  damages  wiU  lie  for  violation 
of  the  act. 

TSAim  ArracTED 

This  measure  will  probably  affect  steel,  aluminum,  and 
oil  trades  more  at  this  time  than  any  other  groups.  How- 
ever, evils  that  the  law  is  intended  to  c<HTect  are  fairly 
widespread  in  numerous  imp(»-tant  Industries. 

WILL  INCaXASZ  POWEB  Ot  COVSIKIISMT. 

Hie  Federal  Government,  through  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  has  taken 
steps  under  certain  conditions  to  prevent  reciprocal  buying 
practices.  However,  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  properly  cope  with  all  undesirable  situations  is  questioned, 
and  this  bill  will  increase  and  expand  those  powers. 

SHOULD  MOT  BS  DimCTTLT  TO  KNTOaCS 

This  law  should  not  be  any  more  difficult  to  enforce  than 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  which  is  now  effecUvely  en- 
forced against  secret  rebates  aaxd  special  discounts  on  trans- 
portation charges  and  on  reciprocal  trades  involving  car- 
riers. I  am  convinced  that  such  reciprocal  trades  tend  to- 
ward mcmopoly  and  reduce  competition.  They  should  not  be 
used  as  a  club  or  threat  to  force  or  intimidate  buyers.  It 
is  claimed  by  some  buyers  that  they  are  entitled  to  make 
the  best  purchase  possible,  even  to  the  extent  of  receiving 
special  discounts  and  secret  rebates.  That  same  argument 
was  made  against  8i>ecial  discounts  and  secret  rebates  on 
transportation  charges,  but  now  one  who  attenyyts  to  require 
such  a  special  secret  advantage  In  freight  rates  would  not 
only  be  denied,  but  would  be  branded  an  undesirable  trader  ^ 
and  cheats. 

FBXsxifT  numca  THJxnaouB  to  bmaix  oowaoara 

I  have  received  information,  which  I  cofwIdfT  reliable,  that 
in  many  cases  hi^ier  prices  are  paid  oa  reciprocal  pur- 
chases than  would  have  to  be  paid  from  smaller  dealers. 
Such  trades  WirinuBly  ^«tnHioap  the  small  concern.    C»-  • 


ordlnatc»r  Eastman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  CCTidemned  the  reciprocal  bu3ring  policy  followed  by 
some  railroads  in  regard  to  routing  of  their  traffic  Tha 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  once  attonpted  to  stop 
reciprocal  buying  policies  in  the  meat-packing  indibtry.  A 
meat  packing  company  official  attempted  to  force  railways 
carrjring  the  traffic  of  his  company  to  buy  eqtdpment  from 
a  concern  in  which  he  was  interested. 

Only  recently  It  has  been  disclosed  that  a  certain  large  con- 
con  on  the  Pacific  coast  tried  to  force  Its  su];q;>lier8  to  use 
tenninals  owned  t^  this  concon. 

Section  2  of  the  bQl  amends  section  11  of  the  Clayton  Act. 
Section  11  of  the  Clayton  Act  is  as  follows: 

8bc.  11.  That  authority  to  enforce  compliance  with  sections  S.  8, 
7.  and  8  of  this  act  by  the  persons  respectively  subject  thereto  la 
hereby  vested  In  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  where  appli- 
cable to  common  carriers,  in  the  Federal  Beeerve  Board  where 
applicable  to  banks,  banking  associations,  and  trust  comisanles.  and 
in  the  federal  Trade  Commission  where  applicable  to  all  other 
character  of  commerce,  to  be  exercised  aa  follows: 

ITie  other  paragraphs  of  section  11  are  too  long  to  be  in- 
cluded herewith.  They  relate  to  procedure  of  the  different 
commissions  in  enforcing  the  Clayton  Act. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  included  a  proposed  amendment  to 
section  16  of  the  Clajrton  Act. 

Section  16  of  the  Clayton  Act  permits  any  person,  firm,  cor- 
poration, or  association  to  sue  for  and  have  tnjimctive  rellrf 
in  any  United  States  court  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  parties 
against  threatened  loss  or  damage. 

BKniBXD  TO  JTTDICIABT  OOmomB 

This  bin  has  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary in  the  House,  the  same  committee  that  sponsored  the 
Roblnson-Patman  law. 


Govemmeiit  Should  Reimburse  Tax  Losses  on 
GoTemment-Owned  Lands 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  LEONARD  ALLEN 

OP  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  17, 1937 

Mr.  ALLBN  of  Louisiana.  BCr.  Bpeaka,  in  discussing  the 
question  of  forest  reservationa  I  wish  to  say  in  the  outset  that 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  <wosed  to  the  Federal 
Government  growing  forests  for  oar  posCaitar.  Hie  Ooreni- 
ment  has  perhaps  been  too  lax  in  permitting  the  d^iletian  of 
our  forests.  Many  States  have  I  know.  It  is  certainly  true 
in  many  States  that  the  private  owner  ctf  timbered  lands  has 
denuded  tlie  land  and  in  many  cases  tias  not  left  even  seed 
trees.  We  are  reaping  the  results  of  this  waste  now  in  ero- 
sion and  Increased  floods.  A  sound  plan  to  grow  forests 
for  future  generatioDS  is  laudable  and  meets  the  appsoval 
of  all  people  who  have  given  tlie  matter  mature  thoivht.  I 
certainly  favor  the  Qovemment  fostering  the  growing  of 
forests. 

But  the  phase  of  the  matter  to  which  I  wish  to  direct 
attention  is  the  question  of  the  effect  upon  the  particular 
localities  where  fewest  reservations  are  established.  Evexy- 
one  knows  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  Oovemment  own 
as  much  of  the  land  as  possible  in  the  forest  reservations. 
This  results  in  large  tracts  of  land  being  purchased  by  the 
Government  in  the  localities  in  question.  For  ^ny^nnff,  «s 
I  understand,  there  is  only  one  national-forest  reservation 
at  this  time  in  Louisiana,  and  it  is  the  Klsatrhle  National 
Forest  Of  the  eli^  parlwhes  in  the  congreaslooal  district 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  a  great  portion  of  five 
of  them  is  taken  up  in  the  Ssatctaie  National  Forest.  The 
dtlaens  of  this  district  have  cooperated  in  a  wcndexful  way 
with  the  Federal  autiiorities.  The  r*»****^ifiT  phase  of  the 
question  to  which  I  address  myadf  In  this  nifssatr  is 
the  loss  in  tax  revennes  wtaidi  these  five  partshes  have 
sustained. 
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Tbe  people  of  this  district  are  great  believers  In  schools 
and  taave  one  of  the  finest  school  systems  in  the  Nation. 
They  have  consistently  oeated  school  districts  and  author- 
ised bonds  to  build  scfaoolhouses  and  in  many  cases  these 
bonds  have  many  years  to  run.  likewise,  they  believe  in 
loads  and  have  splradid  road  systems  and  in  many  cases 
they  have  created  road  districts  and  anthorlaed  road  bonds, 
which  in  many  cases  are  outstanding.  Tbese  bond  issues 
were  predicated  upon  all  the  property  within  tbe  districts 
lA  the  time  the  Ixmds  were  authoriaed.  Bvery  acre  of  land 
In  a  parUcular  district,  so  to  speak,  was  moitfaged  to  pay 
those  bonds.  In  scHne  small  dlstrictB  the  Oovemment  has 
come  in  and  purchased  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
which  have  been  placed  in  the  forest  reservation.  Ttkt  mill- 
age  assessed  to  pay  thcae  bonds  Ihietaates  ea<^  year.  Tbe 
t^ftnf  i^uthority  is  required  to  assess  enough  taxes  to  meet 
tbB  maturities  In  bonds  and  totereat  for  that  year,  nils 
property  being  takoi  off  the  aiwaiiiiii  iit  rolls,  it  logically 
follows  that  the  asaeasmenta  upon  ttw  remaining  property 


are  increased. 

This  burden  does  not  fall  for  the  most  part  upon  the 
large  landowner,  for  in  moat  cases  the  large  landowner 
has  let  his  lands  go  to  the  GoivexmBent  to  be  placed  in 
these  forest  reservatians.  but  the  burden  falls  primarily 
upon  the  smaU  landowner  wlio  wishes  to  retain  his  land 
rather  than  let  it  go  to  the  Oovemment.  Tims  the  owner 
irtw  elects  to  keep  his  land  has  suddenly  found  a  greaA  in- 
imse  in  his  taxes.  This  burden  is  getting  serious.  For 
instance  in  Grant  Parish,  a  small  parish,  too.  according  to 
tbe  figures  which  I  have,  more  than  122.000  acres  have 
been  removed.  In  Winn  Parish  more  than  103.000  acres 
have  been  removed.  More  thin  33.000  acres  have  been 
removed  from  one  small  school  district. 

If  this  condition  is  not  corrected  it  is  going  to  make  the 
tax  burden  very  heavy  upon  the  individual  who  wishes  to 
retain  his  land  within  tbese  districts  and  even  within  the 
parish.  It  may  even  lead  to  some  of  these  districts  having 
to  default.  Of  course,  we  will  pay  as  long  as  we  can.  Our 
people  have  been  straggling  aim  courageously  and  assum- 
ing every  burden,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  fair  that 
this  burden  should  be  placed  ux>on  them  when  tbe  Nation 
as  a  whole  wiD  get  the  benefit  of  it.  If  tbe  Nation  is  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  it.  then  why  not  let  the  Nation  bear 
tbe  expenses? 

What  Is  true  of  tbe  forest  reservation  in  tbe  Ei^tb  Con- 
gressional District  of  Louisiana  is  true  of  other  forest  reser- 
vatioas  tbroui^iout  tbe  country.  I  am  not  unmindful  of 
tbt  fact  that  tbe  Government  has  purchased  millions  of 
acres  in  different  sections  of  tbe  country  for  this  purpose 
and  for  other  purposes.  To  undertake  to  eorrect  this  mat- 
t«  I  bave  tntrodueed  in  Congress  a  bill,  H.  R.  9685.  which 
piovldsa  that  tbe  Ooutatj  of  tbe  Tteasory  shall  pay  to 
the  local  taxing  sabdivlBloDs  ca£b  year  tbe  amount  of  tbt 
taaBsa  kist  because  of  tbe  Government-owned  lands  tborein. 
I  fhlnk  that  as  a  matter  of  ownmnn  fairness  we  ought  to 
iMve  this  protection.  I  give  below  a  table  which  I  have 
worked  out  ttmn  btf  ormattai  I  have  received  from  tbe  tax- 
tag  autborttiea  In  eacb  parltfi  Involved  and  I  req;iectfnlly 
tAtbaX  tbeas  figures  be  studied  and  I  confidently  bdieve 
that  these  figures  wiD  impel  an  unbiased  mind  to  agree 
with  me  oa  tbe  merits  of  the  bOl  wbkb  I  have  introduced. 

OBAlfT  rABxna 

Appnadmale  aerMn  porehaaed  by  Qamnxment,  123.741. 
Dlstrlet  BO.  S  read  bondi  to  nm  to  19S0. 
SUtrtet  aa.  9  mail  bonds  to  nm  to  1900. 
Urtrlet  BO.  lA  ■ehool  boDds  to  nm  to  1988. 
DiaCrict  no.  9A  achool  boxMls  to  nm  to  1940. 
UrtrteC  BO.  llA  sclioal  bonda  to  nm  to  1949. 
la  toa  bond  ttmaxnm  tn 


AiHWialniata  aerwiga  poichaaid  by  GovcnmMBtk  UBjWT JA. 
Dirtrtet  ao.  A  1  rand  bondi  to  nm  to  1946. 
Dtatrtofe  BO.  A  9  nod  bogodi  to  nm  to  1948. 
DMnet  paxlBh-wlda  road  bonds  to  nm  to  1944. 
DiaMel  BO.  4  aebool  bonda  to  nm  to  19S8. 
aob  t  adbooi  boDdb  to  nm  to  1910. 
%9tbooi  bonda  to  nm  to  1941. 
om  la  Ux  bond  xevaauas  ta  above,  IsajnB  JS. 


PABISa 

ApproKlmato  acreage  parchased  by  Oovemment,  6140. 
Dlotrlct  no.  11  school  bonda  to  nm  to  1950. 
Dtstrfct  Alexandria  achool  bonda  to  run  to  1964. 
ZMotrlct  no.  22  school  bonda  to  run  to  1061. 
(Nor. — No  figures  obtained  for  road  bonds.) 
ymtmiim  1068  In  (8Cho(d)  tax  bond  revenues.  $8,902.62. 

VBOf  Oir  PABIBB 

Approximate  acreage  purchased  by  Government,  79,813M. 
District  no.  1  subroad  district  bonds  to  nm  to  1937. 
School  district  Whiskachltta  bonds  to  run  to  1944. 
School  district  zio.  87  Pitkin  bonds  to  run  to  1949. 
i«»timiim  loss  In  tax  bond  revenues  In  above,  946,484.71. 

want  PASisH 

i^proxlmate  acreage  ptirchased  by  Government.  103J>81.S4. 
District  no.  11  parUOi-wlde  bonds  to  run  to  1940. 
District  CalTto  school  bonds  to  run  to  1944. 
District  Atlanta  school  bonds  to  run  to  1944. 
District  Wlnnfleld  school  bonds  to  run  to  1942. 
M«"«"«"w  loss  in  tax  bond  revenues  in  above,  $101  fill M. 
Total  witrtiiwufw  loss  m  bond  revenues  on  bonds  now  outstand- 
ing. 9S72.446.08. 

It  Will  be  noted  that  the  above  figures  are  for  the  out- 
standing bond  issues  only  and  do  not  include  the  road  or 
school-maintenance  taxes.  The  minimum  loss  in  tax  reve- 
nues for  the  bonds  outstanding  will  amount  to  $372,445.08, 
and  it  is  likely  that  the  maintenance  taxes  for  roads  and 
schools  win  run  nearly  that  much.  The  possibility  and 
probability  of  having  to  vote  future  bond  issues  is  likewise 
not  taken  into  consideration  in  these  figures.  This  land  is 
taken  forever  out  of  commerce,  will  never  again  be  subject 
to  taxation,  and  the  hope  of  revenue  therefrom,  no  matter 
how  badly  needed,  is  gone.  It  should  also  be  bOTne  in  mind 
that  an  of  the  above  figures  were  made  as  at  the  1935  as- 
sessment, and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  much  of  this  land  has 
been  owned  for  several  years  by  the  Government,  and  if  that 
were  counted  in,  the  loss  would  be  much  larger  than  as 
sbown  ha«.  I  also  understand  that  it  is  contemplated  to 
enlarge  the  Kisatchie  National  Forest  considerably.  So. 
while  the  above  figures  may  not  be  absolutely  accurate,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  loss  in  tax  revmue  wiU  increase 
through  the  coming  years,  and  that  means  that  the  tax 
burden  on  the  local  landowner  will  get  heavier  each  year. 
I  trust  that  tbe  Members  of  Congress  wlU  give  the  afore- 
said bin  the  consideration  which  I  sincerely  think  It 
deserves. 


CoBstitiitioii  and  Supreme  Court— Reply  to  Indiana 

State  Legislature 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  B.  PETTENGILL 

OF  INDIANA 

EN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  17, 1937 


UmXB  OP  HON.  SAMUSL  B.  PETTENailli,  OF  INDIANA.  TO 
THE  INDIANA  STATS  LBGISLATUBB 


Mr.  PETTENGILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Indiana,  which  I  have  the  honor,  in  part,  to  repre- 
sent, has  adopted  a  concurrent  resolution  favoring  the 
recommendations  recently  made  by  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  the  FMeral  Judiciary. 

This  resolution  has  already  been  filed  and  made  a  part 
of  the  BxcoKo  by  my  colleagues,  Mx,  Ciowx  and  Mrs. 
Jxaocxs.  as  vreU  as  the  juDior  Senator  from  TnHiar^i^  nr, 
MiHTon.    Consequoitly.  I  win  not  repeat  it  here. 

I  have  written  to  the  Indiana  State  L^lslatore  setting 
forth  why  I  do  not  agree  witb  so  much  of  tbe  President's 
recommendations  as  have  to  do  vttb  tbe  Sapreme  Court* 
Copy  of  mj  letter  is  as  follows: 


WttOiington.  D.  C,  rebniary  IS,  t$3f. 
HoCTB  OF  BaimaaiiTAMyaB, 
EighHeOi  OcNflTBl  AMemMy,  SUUehotue,  /fuUanapoUs.  Jntf. 
,  Mb.  Bpbakxb,  amo  OsmLmxif:  I  beg  to 
■eknowledga  copy  ot  a  coneurrent  reaolutkm  mamortallBlng  tba 
Benatora  and  Ifemben  of  Ouugreaa  of  the  Natioaial  Legislature  from 
the  State  of  Indiana  to  aiqnxirt  the  recent  reeommendaMan  of 
the  President,  lucandlng  thoee  respecting  the  Suprema  Court  of  tba 
tJhlted  Statea. 

I  appreciate  yoor  oommunlcattan,  as  it  Is  always  my  desire  to 
have  the  benefit  of  tha  views  of  men  in  whoee  judgment  and 
patriotism  I  have  BOdb,  oonfidence  as  I  have  in  yours  In  coming  to  a 
decision  on  matters  of  great  Importance. 

I  have  considered  carefully  all  that  you  have  said,  and  upon  fuU 
reflection.  I  regret  stnoerdy  that  I  am  unable  to  agree  that  the 
public  interest  would  be  served  by  following  the  course  you  urge. 

With  the  same  candor  and  good  temper  with  which  you  have 
written  me,  permit  me  in  return  to  aet  forth  the  reasons  which 
impel  me  to  come  to  an  opposite  conclusion. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  am  not  opposed  to  constitutional  change 
by  act  of  the  people.  I  have  voted  for  two  constitutional  amend- 
ments which  are  now  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  Purther,  I 
have  disagreed  more  often  than  moat  lawyers  with  the  Jtulgments 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  As  examplM,  I  refer 
partlctilarly  to  the  decisions  in  the  New  York  minimum-wage  act 
and  the  railroad  pension  act. 

Let  me  say  also  that  I  thoroughly  approve  most  ot  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  with  reference  to  procedxare  in  the  Pederal 
courts  and  am  prepared  to  vote  them  into  law. 

The  recommendation  I  do  not  approve  la  that  the  President  be 
granted  power  to  name  at  once  six  new  Judgea  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  effect,  this  is  a  request  to  create  a  new  court.  No 
such  grant  at  power  has  ever  been  given  to  any  President  in  the 
life  of  this  Republic 

It  is  more  power  than  a  good  man  should  want  or  a  bad  man 
should  have. 

A  covirt  so  constituted  oould  and  probably  will  redefine  the  in- 
terstate-commerce, general-welfare,  and  other  clauses  of  the  Con- 
stitution so  as  to  destroy  this  "indissoluble  union  at  indestruct- 
ible States"  and  place  the  most  minute  affairs  of  each  of  them  at 
the  mercy  of  a  distant  le^alature  in  which  they  may  have  only 
14  votee  out  of  631. 

Do  the  people  want  this  done?  If  so,  they  have  the  power  to 
accomplish  it.  And  I  am  a  good  enough  American  to  carefnUy 
consider  any  specific  proposal  along  this  line  for  the  people  to  vote 
upon  and  wlU  cheeiluily  abide  the  result. 

But  before  voting  to  change  the  Constitutloo,  I  want  to  know 
what  I  am  changing. 

The  surface  reaaona  for  the  proposal  have  already  been  answered 
by  the  official  report  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  Tliere  la  no  oon- 
gestlon  or  delay  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  am  glad  that  this  la  not  a  party  queation.  The  Constitu- 
tion is  the  property  of  the  whole  peofde.  They  alone  can  change 
it.  It  is  not  the  propel  ty  of  a  pajity.  Congressional  majoritiea 
have  no  right  to  so  change  the  Oovart  aa  to  change  the  Constitu- 
tion.   To  do  so  is  an  act  of  usurpation. 

I  hold  no  such  mandate  from  the  people  I  rqiresent.  I  was 
elected  upon  a  platform  which  pledged  me  if  necessary  to  sub- 
mit "clarifying  amendments"  to  the  people  for  their  i^pproval. 
Beyond  that  in  oonadence,  I  cannot  go. 

Beyond  that,  in  wisdom,  also,  we  ought  not  to  go.  I  would 
oppose  this  matter  by  whomsoever  or  whatever  party  advanced, 
whether  Prealdent  Booaevett  and  Attorney  General  Cummlngs  or 
another  w^itung  end  another  Attorney  General  Dougherty,  or 
another  Huey  Long.  It  is  precisely  because  this  supreme  power 
once  exercised  by  a  good  man  vrould  be  claimed  by  a  bad  suc- 
cessor that  you  and  I,  who  think  in  terms  of  our  boys  and  glrta. 
shoxild  consider  long  and  carefully  before  embarking  on  such  a 
coiuse. 

What  a  progreasive  president  would  do.  a  tory  or  fadst  preal- 
dent, by  the  same  means,  would  do  again. 

Thoee  who  now  favor  the  prcqxMal  would  denounce  it  from  the 
housetops  if  it  came  from  another  President,  for  ezan^le,  Hard- 
ing. This  demonstrates  that  the  proposal  cannot  stand  on  Its 
own  legs. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  acknowledged  liberals  like  Borah, 
Jbhnson,  Wheeler.  Clark.  Van  Nuys,  Raymond  Moley,  and  many 
others  are  as  miich  opposed  to  this  course  as  tbe  ultraconserva- 
tives.  It  is  not  sotmd  from  any  standpoint.  I  regret  more  than  I 
can  express  that  tbe  President  in  his  anxiety  to  serve  the  people 
has  been  persuaded  to  such  a  course. 

We  are  about  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  the  man  who  la 
"first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 

In  his  PareweU  Address  to  the  people  he  loved  and  v^om  he 
had  served  without  stint  for  25  arduous  yeara.  Gteqrge  Waahington 
said: 

"If  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  (not  of  Cona^cas  or  the 
President)  the  distribution  or  modification  of  the  constitutional 
power  be  ta  any  particoilar  wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by  an 
amendment  in  the  way  which  the  Constitutian  deaignatea. 

"But  let  there  be  no  cliange  by  usurpation;  for  thoui^  this 
In  one  instance  may  be  the  instrument  of  good,  tt  la  the  coa- 
tomary  -woKpoa  by  which  free  govemmenta  are  destroyed.  Hie 
precedent  must  always  greatly  ovwbalanoe  In  permMnmt  «vfl  say 


partial  or  tranaleoS  benefit  whiA  tlM  use  can  at  aay 
yteld." 

TlMee  words  wwa  pennad  tn  11M.    Ttey  have  bean  aecepti 

the  bigbeet  poiitleal  wisdom  by  the  peo^  to  whom  th^ 

■ddreaaed  and  by  thatr  children.  X  stand  on  them.  We  Aould 
test  the  Impulaas  of  the  moment  by  the  r^iened  wisdom  of  14 
decadea  of  time. 

Tlie  Supreme  Court  haa  made  «*««i«^Vft  n  irlll.  no  doubt, 
make  more.  But  atnoe  it  first  assembled  148  years  ago  tt  has 
made  fewnr  mistakee  and  hrid  the  '^'^^'^rm^  off  five  genera- 
tions of  Americana  more  surely  than  either  Proatdenti  or 
Congress. 

I  would  prator  an  onraslonaT  mistake  to  a  perpetual  dlstmst. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  neither  a  pxnae  nor  a  sword.  But 
it  does  have  iwwer — the  power  that  is  yielded  by  all  «»«*i«»fc^»«H 
to  Integrity,  courage,  learning,  independence,  and  unboug^it  jua- 
tice.  Its  authority  to  a  moral  one  only.  Xta  omnmarals  are  baaad 
<m  confidence  and  respect  alone.  As  wacSi  It  to  the  final  "ctty 
at  refuge"  to  which  you  and  I  and  our  children  may  go. 

I  am  not  wise  enough  to  read  the  future,  but  I  am  «<— *»i^  that 
thto  to  a  solemn  hour  in  the  desUny  of  America. 

I  can  only  express  my  profound  belief  that  a  packed  Jury, 
a  packed  court,  and  a  stacked  deck  of  cards  are  all  on  tbe  same 
moral  plane. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  rebuild  America  iqxm  such  foundatkma 

I  am,  gentlemen,  with  great  respect. 
Faithfully  yoiirs. 

SaMUXL   B.   PBTXXimtL.   M.   O. 


Reors:aiiization  of  Federal  Judiciaiy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  F.  ASHURST 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  February  17  ileffiskUive  day  of  Monday,  Feib.  IS), 

1937 


RADIO  ADDRBS8  BT  BOK.  WILLIAM  G.  IfcADOO.  OP 
OAUFORNIA.  ON  PBBBUART  16.  USY 


Mr.  ASHURST.  Blr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  tbe  Appendix  of  tbe  Bscoao  a  radio  ad- 
dress  delivered  by  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  McAooo] 
over  the  NationtU  Broadcasting  Co.  network  last  evttiing  on 
the  subject  of  the  President's  proposal  for  jtuUdal  reform 
in  the  United  States. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  addre«  was  ordered  to  be 
IKlnted  in  tbe  Riookb,  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  want  to  talk  to  yoa  toniglit  not  aa  a 
lawyer  but  as  a  layman,  and  to  give  you.  in  untsehaleal  language 
and  with  such  Parity  of  expression  as  I  am  aide  to  command,  an 
outline  of  the  issue  raised  by  tbe  Prestdenfa  proposal  for  Judlelal 
reform  in  the  United  Statee. 

lb  do  thto  we  must  know  the  constitutional  baeikgrottnd.  the 
character  at  the  judicial  organisation  we  now  have,  and  the  estent 
to  which  the  President  proposes  an  enlazgement  and  reform  at  oar 
Judicial  structure. 

First  of  aU  let  us  turn  to  section  1.  article  m.  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  Statea.    Tlito  provides: 

"1.  The  Judicial  power  of  the  United  Statea  «han  be  vested  in 
one  Supreme  Court  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  rongress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  estaUtoh. 

*^.  The  Judges  both  of  the  ^q;>reme  and  inferior  eourta  sban 
hold  their  oOces  during  good  behavior  and  shaU  •  •  •  receive 
for  their  seivicee  a  compensation  irhi<^  shaU  not  be  dliatntshed 
during  their  contimiance  tn  ofltoe." 

Ilito  to  clear  enough  to  the  moat  ordinary  mlad.  Breijiuiie 
understands  that  the  entire  "Judicial  power  of  the  United  States" 
to  not  vested  in  a  sine^e  SujHvme  Court  aU  by  Ita^.  It  ta  qwdfl- 
cally  vested  In  one  Supreme  Court  and  tn  "su^  InfOrior  courts  aa 
the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establtoh." 

In  pursuance  of  thto  power  the  Congress  has  cstabltohed  10  ebv 
cult  courts  of  appeal  and  8S  district  courts  in  the  various  Statss. 

What  we  are  talking  about,  therefore,  to  the  Preatdenra  propoaal 
for  an  increase  ctf  S  in  the  membership  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
an  increase  of  50  Jiidgea  for  the  district  courts  at  the  United  Statea. 
He  suggests  also  certain  reforma  in  Judicial  procedure,  the  detaUs  of 
which  I  need  not  discum  in  thto  qieeoh.  Tou  wlU.  therefore,  see 
that,  m  the  Judicial  reforms  the  President  has  In  mind,  tbe  Supreaw 
Court  to  merely  an  intepal  part  at  the  enlarged  orgaalaatloa  of  aa 
the  Federal  eourta.  to  enable  them  to  give  to  tbe  people  speedy  and 
equal  Justloe. 

Hie  first  question  I  wtoh  to  dtoeoas  ta  the  ptapoeid  laenaas  of 
members  of  the  Supreme  Oourk    Who  has  the  power  to 
tbe  number  of  JustieeeT    lUe  ttfldent  has  no 
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OoMTcM  aloM  bM  tb*  pomr;  too*  it  li  tbe  doty  oC  the 

czDxesily  DTOvlded  In  the  CaostltutkRi  Itntf .  to  "reoommend  to  th* 
Z^..u*JLZw,  irf  otMMa—  math  memozm  m h»  Uma  MJio  iiiii  ii— rj' 
Mid  en«ttent."  Ttom  this  It  can  tie  nn  that  in  pra|Mitac  an 
tn^wc  in  th#  nmnber  a<  JusUcca  oC  tba  BapnmB  Ooort  be  bae 

rtmplr  perfdmed  tale  coBrtttutlanal  doty;  and  it  can  atoo  be 

tbatlt  is  a  questlan  of  policy,  of  which  the  Ckmgreas  U  the 
tadte.  as  to  wImUmt  or  not  the  FrsaldeBt^  lewmTnenrtattnns  i 
be  adoptsd. 

I  haw  already  stated  that  the  OanfraM  has  established  10  dr- 
colt  courts  at  appeal  and  H  disMet  oourta  of  the  Ubtted  Statea 
We  have  44  Judges  of  the  circuit  courts  of  appeal  and  157  Judges 
of  tbs  United  mates  dlsMet  eoorts.  maWng  301  ludges  of  what  we 
can  the  Utferlor  Federal  courts.  Over  these  courts  tlw  Congress 
has  eomiriete  jorladletkai.  The  laws  whl^  govern  them  are  en« 
eictsdtn^thft  Coi«resB  ^  the  United  States.  The  salaries  of  aU 
Judges— those  of  the  fm******  Court  and  of  the  inferior  ooorts— 
aftltsed  toy  the  ruiiiiuBS 

One  t»**"g  Oungrcss  canaot  do  is  to  fix  the  tenure  or  term  of  the 
lodges,  bealttse  the  Oonstitutlast  itself  provides  that  all  Judges  of 
the  United  SUtse  courts  "shall  hold  their  offices  diiring  good 
behavior." 

Tbto  means,  tn  actual  praetlos.  that  Judges  bcdd  their  offices  for 
life  They  are  the  only  ^(teral  odlcers  In  the  United  States  who 
have  a  life  tenure.  There  has  always  been  grave  doubt  as  to  the 
wtKlom  of  the  constltutkmal  provtekm  which  enablea  Judges  to 
stay4n  office  for  a  lifetime.  Perhi^ie  tipon  a  referendum  to  the 
peoplb.  an  overwbrtmlng  naajori^  would  vote  to  limit  the  term  of 
FSdetal  Judgca  of  aU  kinds  to  10  years,  more  or  less;  biit  that  Is 
not  pertinent  to  my  argument.  

I  claim  tlMt  a  blgb  dnty  is  imposed  upon  the  Congress  by  the 
Ctonstltution'to  provide  a  sufficient  ntimber  of  Judges  to  enable 
litigants  in  the  United  BUtes  courts  to  get  prompt  Justice.  It  can- 
a^Tbe  contended  siwoessfully  that  we  have  an  adeqtiate  Judicial 
system  now.  It  should  be  our  chitf  concern  to  sscure  to  the  pec^le 
who  are  forced  to  go  Into  the  courts  for  the  protection  of  their 
rlghU  the  btneflta  of  a  Judicial  system  Which  will  assure  ex- 
peditious decision  of  thrtr  cases  and  at  the  lowest  possible  expense 
to  them. 

We  have  always  boasted  that  the  humblest  dtlaen  shaU  have 
piotectlnn  of  the  laws  and  we  frequently  repeat  the  maxim — a 
tA»  «■«).  in  my  optnicsi  that  "for  every  wrong  there  is  a  remedy." 
It  may  be  said  that  no  greater  ootrage  can  be  committed  upon  the 
dtlaen  who  finds  it  necessary  to  take  his  esse  Into  the  coiirts  than 
to  deprive  him  of  Justice  by  long  and  unnecessary  delays,  occa- 
sioned either  by  congested  courts  or  by  the  tecibnlcsl  taettca  of 
dever  biwyers.  or  by  Jndfss  who  have  become  incompetent  and 
dull-witted,  who  sit  for  life,  and  ate  not  accountable  to  any 
authority. 

■mm  oMosr  and  emvloyee  of  the  United  SUtes  Oovemment, 
with  the  eoceeptlon  c€  the  lifs-boidlttg  Judges,  is  subject  either  to 
mean  by  the  people  in  eleetloos  held  at  stated  hitervals  or  to  dls- 
mlMtl  thioum  the  Xzecutlve  power  of  removal.  But  the  Judge 
cannot  be  reached  except  through  impeachment  prooewiings 
bcoHbt  br  tbo  tntm  Booas  of  Boprsaantatlves  and  tried  by  the 
entire  Senate,  sitting  as  a  court,  where  a  two-thirds  vote  U  required 
to  ooBvtet.  In  ttaa  148  ysats  at  our  national  existence  only  four 
judges  have  baan  nmoved  by  impeadmwot. 

We  do  not  eaUblish  courts  to  glvs  offiees  for  life  to  Jodges.  nor 
«»  we  T-^n^***'  tham  for  the  bndlt  of  lawyers.  The  Judges  and 
Ika  lawfsis  an  msra  liMliiiiiieiitsUtWMi  tlursugh  which  |UKloe  for 
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tka  Ittbowt  Is  ■msiosiiil  to  be  obtained,  according  to  the  form  and 
Irtssr  of  tba  law.  We  TrtflMl''h  courts  to  secure  Justlos  for  the 
people,  and  It  is  the  people  who  must  be  considered  first  in  any 
^^fSma  «(  laasnlBstlnii  or  in  any  measures  which  may  be  adi^ited 
within  the  limits  of  the  Caostttutkm  to  pvovlds  them  with  ttM 
■Msiw  of  aseurlng  Justlos. 

Do  yon  reallae  what  frightful  Injustices  and  sulfaring  are  oeea- 
ilased  awT  <kir  tn  tlw  Uhited  States  by  tbs  law's  dslays7  Let  ms 
fflnstrato  by  afsw  suppodtltlous  cases:  ^      ^     ^ 

Hhm  BMa  wttb  a  fecokan  back  suss  tbe  oorporatlan  for  damages 
*»  ^^  t^luvy  laedsod  In  the  line  of  duty;  the  widow  suas  for 
I  tor  tbs  dsath  of  her  huaband.   In  each  of  theee  eaaas.  the 
ofean  baA  and  tbs  woman  widowed  by  tba  dsath 
hwriMnd.  ham  little  diUdran  dspsndsnt  on  them./  Tbslr 
MS  aad  aabratkm  la  tbs  anMUrt  of  damsges  th«y  may  be 
>y  tbe  courta.   But  the  law^  delays  thwart  tham.    ilgon- 
-  {to  aloB«  with  undsmouclsbad  bodiaa  and 

In  tba  brope  each  day  that  a  Judgment 

^  to  tteir  favor.    Tears  d^iae.    Wban  tbe  decision 

to  maito.  if  tfeaar  fl:iMl|y  wIb.  psrbajpe  death  baa  ovartitam  aosne  of 
the  dilUban  «r  the  parents  IbsinanlTss    What  to  to  onmpensato  for 
cruel  and  tnepsnbto  wnmgst 

'    sefcs  from  tbe  Oovemment  a  refund  of  taasa 

Hto  aolvsa^  may  dapsod  iqxm  a  prompt  dad- 

I  evcrythtnc  baCora  Judgment  csn  be  obtained. 

itadf .  *«««^«»«g  unpaid  taxaa  wfaieh  may  or  may 

ito  Biuret,  finds  years  bstwssn  tbs  filing  of  tbe  first 

and  ttie  dtopodtloii  of  tba  case. 

In  avaiT  T-r^~^  tba  wrosigs  and  i^justlees  occasioned  by  tba 

mUuMflabto  If  not  irraparabto.   It  to  the  high  du^ 

the  Oduanaa  to  provide  an  adaquato  Judicial  OKgantoatton  to 

There  to  no  truer  statement  than  that 

■ 

bava 


lie* 


nfi  tba 
flC  JudlMt    Tbav 


cannot  uruvMa  fCr  a  compulsory  retirement  for  age  or  for  any 
othor  cause.  AU  that  the  Oongreea  can  do  is  to  offer  to  the  Judges 
the  opportunity  of  retirement  after  they  have  readied  a  certain 
age  with  full  pay  for  the  remainder  ci  their  lives.  Already  this 
xetizeBaent  provision  appUes  to  the  Judges  of  the  circuit  courts 
of  nipeato  and  to  the  district  Judges,  but  It  does  not  e4>piy  to  tba 
aopnme  Court.  Under  the  President's  plan,  retirement  at  f\tU 
pay  to  offered  s»«y>  to  members  of  the  Suprenke  Court.  When  a 
Judge  retires  on  fuU  pay  be  does  not  give  up  lito  job.  He  to  wliat 
we  may  call  "a  member  of  the  Judicial  reserve."  He  to  on  tiie 
iziacUve  list,  but  he  to  subject  to  caU  at  any  time  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  duty  of  which  he  Is  capable  when  an  additional 
Judge  or  Judges  are  needed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  provision  for  retirement  of  Judges  on 
full  pay  for  life  to  wise  and  genennu. 

Under  tbe  President's  plan  none  of  the  Jiuiices  of  tbe  Supreme 
Court  will  retire  exc^t  upon  his  own  volition.  The  six  additional 
Justices,  whom  the  President  will  appoint,  will  result  in  an  in- 
crease In  the  Court  from  9  to  15  members.  Is  thto  an  unreason- 
able or  unjxistlfled  Increase? 

If  It  were  not  for  the  fact  that  political  questions  are  Insepara- 
bly Involved  in  the  legislation  enacted  and  to  be  enacted  by  the 
Congress  In  carrying  out  the  policies  of  the  administration,  no 
one.  upon  the  merits  of  the  case,  could  successfxilly  contend  that 
sucix  a  reasonable  Increase  in  the  number  of  Judges  of  the  highest 
court  Is  not  Justified  by  present  conditions  and  inevitable  future 
necessities.  But  because  of  the  so-called  New  Deal  legislation, 
the  constitutionality  of  some  of  which  the  Supreme  Conxrt  may  be 
called  upon  to  pass.  It  is  contended  that  the  President  to  trying 
to  "pack"  the  Court  for  the  purpose  of  securing  dectoions  favor- 
able to  his  views  or  to  his  economic  and  political  phUoeophy. 

I  dismiss  this  suggestion  as  unworthy  of  consideration  because  It 
Impugns  the  honor  and  Integrity  of  the  Chief  Kxecutive  of  tba 
United  States  and  of  the  men  he  may  appoint  to  oOoe  if  thto  pUm 
becomes  law. 

But  if  we  conceive  that  he  is  guilty  of  such  an  tmworthy  motive. 
let  t»,  as  rational  people,  calmly  consider  whether  or  not  he  could 
carry  out  such  a  fell  purpose.  Can  any  dispassionate  mind,  for  one 
moment  believe  that,  if  the  President  should  appoint  six  additional 
Judges  to  the  Supreme  Court,  be  would  reqtiire  of  them  a  promise 
that  they  would  decide  an'  questions  of  constitutionality  which 
came  before  them  in  aocoruance  with  his,  tbe  President's,  wiahea? 
Tbe  President  Is  a  man  of  honor.  He  would  not  attempt  to  Im- 
pose such  a  condition  on  his  proposed  appointees.  Moreover,  no 
tovryer  of  standing  and  honor  would  accept  a  seat  in  the  highest 
Judldal  tribunal  in  tbe  world  with  such  a  humiliating  condition 
attached  to  it. 

But  if  such  a  corrupt  bargain  were  made  between  the  Preddoxk 
and  hto  appointee,  let  it  be  understood  that  every  nomination  for 
a  seat  on  the  Supreme  Bench  made  by  the  President  must,  under' 
thB  Constitution,  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  procedure  of 
tlie  Senate  to  to  refer  the  nomination  to  the  Jvidldary  Committee, 
wtiich  makes  a  searching  investigation  Into  the  life,  character,  and 
the  standing  of  the  nominee,  l^equently,  the  Senate  has  rejected 
nominations  of  the  President  for  the  Supreme  Bench.  It  to  safe 
to  say  that  any  iqypolntment  made  by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  tlie  Senate  would  be  worthy  of  a  position  tn  our  hl^iest  court. 

But  to  show  how  ludicrous  to  the  charge  that  Executive  domi« 
nation  or  Judicial  sutieervlence  will  result,  tot  me  ask  ycnx  a 
question.  After  a  Judge  takes  hto  seat  on  the  bench  be  to  bound 
by  no  other  consideration  than  hto  own  conscience  and  the  obli- 
gation of  hto  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Btataa.  How  could  a  President  be  sure  that  a  J\idge  he  appointed 
would  dedde  cases  involving  legislation  not  even  yet  enacted  in 
accordance  with  the  executive  will?  Any  man  worthy  of  a  seat 
In  the  Supreme  Court  of  ttie  United  States  would  be  true  to  tb* 
hlgbeet  ethical  standards,  to  the  most-exacting  obligations  of 
booor.  and  to  the  immutable  rule  that  he  shall  dispense  Justice 
without  fear  or  favor.  A  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  alMO- 
intdy  Independent  of  the  President,  of  the  Congreaa.  and  of  every 
extraneous  influence.  He  sits  for  life,  whereas  Presidents  coma 
and  go  every  4  years.  It  requires  a  diseased  and  flabby  mind  to 
imagine  that  any  member  of  thto  great  Judicial  tribunal  would 
profane  hto  high  office  by  agreeing  to  render  decisions  at  the 
behest  of  anyone. 

In  all  our  history  it  cannot  be  shown  that  any  member  or 
members  of  tbe  Supreme  Court  have  been  controlled  by  any 
President.  To  the  bojMr  at  that  great  tribunal  It  can  be  truth- 
fully said  that  throughout  the  century  and  a  half  of  its  pxlstenoa 
not  one  man  has  disgraced  the  Judicial  ermine. 

Where  do  we  get  the  idea  tliat  nine  to  the  sacred  niunber  and 
tbait  tbe  Sxqxreme  Court,  must  forever  be  composed  of  only  nine 
members?  Turn  your  eyes  back  to  the  year  1860 — 4  years  after 
tbe  termlnatlcMi  of  the  greatest  civil  war  which  ever  raged  in 
human  history.  The  Congress  of  1869  was  torn  by  seething 
passions  and  hatreds  engendered  by  4  years  of  bloody,  internecine 
strife.  DeUl)erative  Judgment  was  not  a  characteristic  of  that 
time.  It  was  thto  Congress  wlilch  fixed  the  membership  of  the 
Supreme  Court  at  nine.  In  1869  the  entire  poptQatlon  of  the 
United  States  was  approximately  38.500.000.  Has  anyone  the  au- 
dadty  to  claim  that  tlie  Congress  of  1809  possessed  such  prescient 
and  infallihle  Judgment  that  it  cotild  fix  at  the  right  figure  for 
all  time  th»  membership  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Qtates? 

116  one  win  contend  for  any  such  nooaenae.  Even  In  1860. 
ft  vaa  aufgeated  in  the  ddMtea  In  the  Congreaa  that  the  Suprema 


Court  ahould  oooatot  of  Ifi  membera  tn  order  to  taka  ooa  of  the 
business  of  the  country. 

In  1937  the  pc^ulatkxi  of  the  Ublted  Btataa  to  bppNKlniatdy 
128,000,000.  or  three  and  one-quarter  tlmaa  the  population  in 
1869.  Growing  out  of  thto  vast  Increaae,  aa  wdl  aa  out  of  the 
multiplex  and  complex  problems  of  our  modem  tudustrlaL  ma- 
chanlcal.  and  scientific  age.  and  out  of  the  coioaaal  aodolodcal 
problema  whtoh  have  accompanied  it,  litigation  in  the  oourta  of 
the  United  States  has  increased  tremendously.  And  yet  there 
are  those  who  contend  that  we  ahould  be  bound  by  the  aacred 
number  nine  of  1889. 

It  to  my  profound  conviction  that  the  number  of  Judgea  of 
the  Supreme  Curt  to  Insuffldent  to  enabte  that  Court.  Industrious 
and  able  as  It  to.  to  render  the  complete  service  required  for  the 
administration  of  Justice.  The  ability  of  that  Court  to  tender 
serviee  to  the  people  should  not  be  restricted  dther  by  the 
number  of  Judges  on  the  bench  or  by  ttM  amount  of  apnionrto- 
tlons  to  maintain  the  Court.  We  cannot  say,  in  a  Oomnment 
like  ours,  1>ased.  as  It  Is,  fundamentally  upon  Justice,  that  only 
those  who  have  the  money  and  the  patience  to  endure  the  law's 
delays,  shall  have  a  preferred  position  In  the  courte.  The 
humblest  cltlaen  must  have  an  equal  opportunity  with  the 
mightiest  and  the  richest  to  get  Justice.  The  denial  of  Justice  to 
one  of  the  most  Insidious  influences  in  undermining  the  people's 
faith  In  democracy.  There  to  more  damage  to  our  domesUc  in- 
stitutions trom  thto  growing  mistrust  of  the  Federal  ootots  than 
there  to  In  the  menace  of  futxure  wars.  We  spend  nearly  $1  000  - 
000.000  a  year  for  protection  against  that  possibility.  One- 
fourth  of  1  percent  of  our  annual  expenditures  for  our  Army  and 
Navy  would  restore  to  the  Federal  courts  that  promptitude  and 
celerity  of  Justice  which  Americans  are  now  denied. 

But  it  to  said  that  the  new  Judges  appointed  by  the  President 
will  be  "dominated"  by  him;  that  they  will  be  "subservient  to 
his  will",  and  that  "their  i^jpolntment  will  undermine  the  Judi- 
cial system."  Only  laet  night  a  bar  nsir^tntion  solemnly  resolved 
that  these  offensive  charges  against  tlie  President  of  the  United 
States  were  fact.  I  am  informed  that  no  serious  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  the  President's  proposato  was  attempted.  The  dedara- 
tions  are.  of  course,  false.  If  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  were 
to  act  upon  the  pending  bill  in  the  same  Intemperate  and  reck- 
less fashion.  It  would  deserve  the  condemnation  of  ttie  country. 
Thto  important  matter  has  been  referred  properly  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  Senate.  Extensive  heatings  win  be  v>wd  The 
committee  will  finally  submit  a  report  to  the  Senate.  Thto 
report  will  be  tlie  subject  ta  debate  and  final  action.  It  has  been 
the  htotory  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  evidenced  by  obtain  con- 
spicuous Instances,  that  the  appointees  of  Presidente  have.  In 
their  declaions,  gone  entirdy  contrary  to  the  polltlml  and  eco- 
nomic phlloaophiea  of  the  men  to  wfacan  they  owe  their  appotnt- 
mento. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  should  he  hiereaaad  to  18  memboa.  I 
asstime  that  the  Congress  would  provide  that  two-thirds  of  tbe 
Court  would  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  <a  general 
buaineaa  and  that  the  entire  Court  should,  upon  the  request  of 
any  one  member,  sit  in  cases  of  great  in^K)rtanoa  or  wbeva  oon- 
atltutloiud  questlona  are  Invdved. 

The  President  propoaaa  the  appdntmant  of  60  Jndgaa  at  lazaa, 
to  be  assigned  to  duty  in  the  oongeatad  dtotrlet  courta  of  tbe 
United  Stetea.  Tlie  Chief  Justice  of  tbe  Siqwamo  Court  wtnild 
be  empowered  to  send  tbaae  Judgea  into  tbaaa  diatrlota  whan  tba 
need  for  asdstanee  was  most  required.  Tbe  laiciiiuesJ  fnrraaaa  tn 
the  number  of  Judgaa  for  theae  oourta  to  vital  to  tba  proper  ad- 
ministration of  Justice.  In  aome  of  the  dlstrlcto.  tbe  taWSdalayB 
have  become  nothing  abort  of  acandal.  Tbera  are  numaroua  in- 
stances  where.  In  oaaee  takan  under  advlsament  by  the  Judgaa  after 
argument,  dedalona  have  been  wtthbdd  for  a  year  or  more. 

In  one  of  the  dlstrtet  courta.  tbe  docket  abowa  that  thare  w«r« 
1.698  pending  private  dvU  caaea  on  January  31.  1M7.  Of  tbaaa. 
more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  number  wera  6  yean  old  mwi 
about  IS  percent  were  10  years  dd. 

I  concede  that  thto  to  the  worst  exunple  of  congestion  in  tba 
cormtry.  It  may  be  said  generally  that  out  of  88  Judicial  distrlcta. 
34  are  suffoing  from  congestion.  The  Important  point  to  that 
70  percent  of  aU  civil  Utlgatton  to  pending  In  tbess  84  oongeatad 
dlstrlcto.  Thwefora.  ^)proadmatdy  70  percent  of  an  dvll  litigation 
in  the  United  States  district  courta  to  eimiaahed  in  tbe  tow'a 
detoys. 

I  hsve  omitted  consideration  of  14.048  Oovemmant  dvU  rnsss. 
more  than  a  majority  of  which  are  pending  in  the  congested 
dlstricte.  As  a  consequence  of  these  conditions  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  private  civil  litigation  and  more  than  a  majority  of 
the  Government  dvil  litlgaUon  are  subjected  to  detoys  In  the 
district  courta  of  the  Uhited  States. 

I  have  given  you  a  general  outline  of  the  President's  proposato. 
The  President  alone  cannot  put  them  Into  effect  and  he  cannot, 
by  any  meaxis  whatever,  contrd  the  Judgea  after  they  are  ap- 
pointed and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  It  to  the  Congreaa  alone 
which  has  the  power  to  create  the  additional  Judgeahlps.  and  it  to 
the  Senate  which  must  confirm  the  President's  nomlnatloxu  for 
these  appolntmenta.  All  thto  to  strictly  in  accordance  with  tba 
Constitution. 

And  yet  the  charge  to  made  that  the  creation  of  these  addi- 
tional Judgeships  wiU  give  the  Prsddent  dlctat(»lal  powen  and 
Will  undermine  tbe  f  oundationa  of  the  Oovnnment.  Can  any 
rational  human  beli«  extract  from  tbto  dtnation  any  fact,  or  toa^ 
or  condualon  which  wlU  Justify  tba  claim  that  tba  President  will 
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have  dlctatarlal  power,  if  tbe  memberahtp  of  tba  ooorta  of  tba 
united  Statea  to  increassd?  Aftar  he  appdnta  tbsse  Juteas  ha  baa 
noting  more  to  do  witb  them.  I  cannot  ooooetve  that  tba 
PreaidenVa  power  can  be  tnereaaad  or  flnrroaaeil  in  any  p««iibto 
y^j  by  an  increaae  in  tbe  memboahip  of  the  Federal  Judldary 

But  It  to  said  that  no  Prealdent  should  be  permitted  to  «Pr^»»^ 
as  many  as  six  memben  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Why.  no  one 
seems  to  be  able  to  exptoin.  -j.         «- 

Between  March  4.  1931.  when  Prealdent  Witoon  toft  tbs  Wbita 
House,  and  March  4.  1933.  vrhen  Prealdent  Hoover  toft  tbs  White 
House,  three  Republican  Prealdenta  appdnted  mora  than  800 
jwlges  at  the  Supreme  and  Infdior  courta  of  tba  Umtad  Statea. 
Z^.,?^^  appoint  theae  Jodgea  to  impoaed  upon  tha  Prealdent 
hy  the  Conatltutlon.  and  If  It  ao  bappena  that  dnrlM  ttaa  tarm 
of  any  President,  beeaaee  of  death,  tetirement,  or  theoaatlan  of 
new  Jxidgeshlps  a  lazger  number  of  Federal  Judges  to  to  be  an- 
P^ted.  the  President  must  perform  hto  duty  and  send  Sa 
necessary  nominations  to  tbe  Senate.  The  more  tlian  800  ludam 
appointed  during  tbe  M  years,  to  wblch  1  have  rafotred.  ba^!?oS. 
teiiUy  not  been  influenced  by  the  Preddenta  vrho  appointed  tham. 
Thetost  Republican  Preddent  appointed  three  mSmben  of  the 
supreme  Bench.  No  one  will  claim  that  he  cxetdass  todav  aar 
influence  whatevw  over  theae  i^ipdntees. 

Tliere  to  no  occadon  for  apprehension  or  hysterto  about  tha 
performance  on  the  part  of  the  President  of  hto  duty  in  nom- 
^athig  Judges  for  tba  courta  of  the  United  States  wboievar  that 
reaponsifolllty  oonfronte  him. 

The  subject  with  which  we  are  dealing  to  of  profound  Impor- 
tance. We  should  approach  it  dtopasdonately  and  with  an  ewrneat 
desire  to  assist  In  promoting  a  more  effldent  and  mtlafactory 
a^nlnlstratlon  of  Justioe  in  our  Federd  courts.  I  bsUeva  that 
what  tbs  President  proposes  wiU  produos  that  leaolt.  I  am 
confident  that  the  propoeed  rdorms  will  effect  a  more  expedithwia 
dteposltlon  of  litigation  In  the  Federd  courta.  and  thattt»y  wUI 
put  at  rest  the  prevailing  crttictom  of  the  towns  detoys  and  of  ttaa 
unsatisfactory  conditions  now  existing  in  tha  Fedetml  courta 

I  am' sure  that  PiankUn  Delano  Booeevdt  to  not.  by  nature, 
character,  or  purpoee.  susceptible  to  dlctatortol  nblea.  Be  to  an 
able,  ooosdenttoos.  and  hlgh-miJidBd  exeeuttve,  with  a  lofty 
vtoion  of  the  future>d  hto  country  and  wttb  an  sagsr  daalre  to 
secure  Ita  realisation.  He  can  be  trusted  to  use  tbe  powen  of  hto 
great  oflloe  for  tlie  advanoanent  of  democracy  and  for  the  wdteia 
of  the  peopto  of  the  United  Statea.  «*  «■  wwk« 


Manufacturers  Maf  Be  Prevented  Fnm  Bctaillac 
Under  Certain  ConditionB  to  Prevent  MoMpoly 

EXTENSION  OF  RPTMAPITS 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OP  TKZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wedne$da9.  Febnmry  17, 1937 

Mr.  PATMAN.    BCr.  Spebker,  on  Petartuur  U.  itST,  Z  In- 
troduced the  f<d]owlnff  Mil: 

A  btU   (EL  B.  47aS)    to 
oSarlng  for  aala  and 
and  fttr  oCbar  purpoaia 


of  produda 
•trstafl  la 


adUng  ttaa 

Br  oCbar  pur  pun 

Be  U  tmmettd,  etc.  That  for  tba  purpoaaa  of  tbto  aet.  ttaa 
"manufacturer"  ahall  be  floiimfid  to  Induda  a  peraoa.  pa 
aasodatlon.  or  oorporatkm  engaged  in  tbe  productloo  or 
ture  of  onmmortfttoe,  wblch  eommodttlea  svcb  psraon.  pa,  ,»,■■„.», 
aaaodatlon.  or  corporation  to  also  •ngfigvtl  In  offering  for  aato  and 
selling  in  commerce,  as  oommsros  to  defined  In  ssctUm  4  of  ttaa 
Federd  Ttade  Comretoaton  Act.  to  wtt,  "An  act  to  creata  a  n  '  ' 
Ttade  Oommtoakm.  to  daOne  ita  powen  and  dutlaa.  and  tar 

piupuaee".  approved  September  96.  1914,  to 

retail  deders. 

eac.  2.  For  tba  puipoaea  of  tbto  aet  tha  woads  "ciaHmnsi  at 
such  manttfactorer"  eball  be  deenwd  to  Indnde  only  a  idaO 
dedCT  who  at  any  time  already  to  eaCahllataed  in  tbs  bwlnaM  of 
offering  for  aato  and  aslling  to  oonsumen  eommodittaa  peodueed  or 
manufactured  by  such  "manufacturer**  as  barelnabova  ^»f^v^ 

3ac.  8.  It  shall  be  rtntimeri  to  be  an  unfair  n>gthod  of  eompetl- 
tlon  in  commerce,  within  the  Intent  and  tiMi^«t«g  of  ewitliiiu  6  of 
sdd  Federd  Trade  Oommlaslan  Act.  for  a  manufaeturar,  aa  da- 
fined  iierdnabova,  to  offer  for  aato  and  adl  at  tetaU  to  coa 
any  of  the  oommodltlea  prodooed  or  manuf  aetuzed  by  sodi 
facturer.  where  tbe  efltoct  of  ao  offering  for  sate  and  ^»h^ 
commodities  at  rstall  to  oonsumen  tnay  be  substantially  to 
con^ietitlon  between  such  manufacturer  *nd  hto  customen,  or 
tend  to  crede  a  mmaopdy  in  such  line  of  commerce  or  to  injure, 
destroy,  or  prevent  oompetitton  by  a  customer  or  caatamen  of 
•uch  manufacturer,  as  customer  to  hatainabove  hj^jjh^ 

Sac.  4.  The  Federd  Trade  Oommlsaion  to  hereby  »»«nwT«tft| 
and  directed  to  prevent  manufacturers,  aa  herdnabova  ««■■«* ti^^. 
from  uainf  socb  unfair  metbod  of  oompetltioa.  m  '  '  ' 
ddlnad.  In 
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tar  5  Wbcoevcr  fhe  Commkiilon  ahiOl  h»ve  reaacp  to  l)^leve 
tlMtW  mMWrfacturer  la  mtog  well  «»*•»' ™«?«'1£«!2K?^; 

JS?S  SiTamiprewrtare  .«  provld«l  by  ■«:»«  6  of  an  act  of 
COomTappraved  September  36.  1M4.  entitted  "An  act  to  create 
kpSeral  Trade  Commlailon.  to  define  Ita  powers  and  ^doUee.  and 
fJrther  piupoKsa".  a.  anwidwl.  "B- proHahma  of  aakl  aRrtton  6 
•ad  tfMeaao»0  and  10  of  mid  act.  aa  amendMl.  «haU  spply.  for 
nurpoaes  of  enfoccement  of  the  provlakma  of  thla  aectton.  as  fuWy 
SSdwl^  ttM  aaiae  effect  to  law  aa  ttoougb  said  aeettona  were  fnUy 
•ad  UtataUy  toeorporated  hereto.  The  elreait  ooarts  of  apPf^ 
ahaU  bava  Om  aama  tnrladletkm  to  rerlaw  the  orden  of  the  Oom- 
asMon  and  to  enfer«3a  the  aame.  and  ahall  Tartev  and  enforce  the 
•t^Taa  prortdad  by  aald  aeetlon  6.  AU  eotxrta  of  the  UnitMl  Stotea 
ahall 'havajurtidletlan  to  carry  oat  the  provlakHia  of  aectlona  9  and 
10  of  aald  Bedaiml  Ttada  OiMiiiiilBBlnn  Act. 
flae.  6.  Thla  act  tfiall  take  eflact  tianMWltat^ily  after  Ita  q^proral. 

Tbe  dbiect  of  this  propoied  law  is: 

First  To  ctve  the  Fedml  Ttade  Oommiarion  the  power  to 
prevent  manufacturers  of  eommodltles  from  engaging  in 
the  retail  business  under  the  following  condit&ons: 

(a)  In  competitkm  with  an  estaMltftfrt  customer  of  the 
manufacturer  who  has  already  bidlt  up  a  tmstness  in  the 
manufacturer^  products,  and  ttiiere  such  competitkm  would 
destroy  tbe  customer's  husinnsfl  The  manufacturer  may 
eeaas  to  select  such  cnstiTmi*  in  the  future  and  may  go  into 
the  retail  buslnees  himstif .  but  as  loof  ss  he  has  customers 
in  the  loeahty  he  mt»t  not  use  them  as  his  afents,  and  at 
the  same  time  deslrnar  tiMm  with  hie  own  competinf  unit. 

(b)  Where  eonpetition  mar  be  sabstantlaUjr  lessened 
<e)  Where  il  tends  toward  moaopohr. 

■eoead.  It  will  apply  only  to  interstate  oomaeree  or  oob- 
Mree  MMOt  the  States  tad  not  to  ft'pursly  latfastate 

IHM.'  R  wm  not  prerent  BMDiifMtiflrert  from  folm  i&to 
the  fftail  busineM  or  leUlaf  direei  to  eonsumen  except 
where  the  effect  of  lueh  reUU  sales  wlU  tend  to  create  a 
■mmirirTr.  niManttally  leaMi  eompetltion,  or  ln)ure,  de- 
iCraf  .  or  pmcDl  eompetltieo  by  a  euelomer  or  eustomen  of 
fosh  namilaetuitr. 

Pourth.  No  ene  wiU  be  penaUied  by  this  law  untU  a  com- 
plaint has  bees  fUed  before  the  fbderal  Trade  Commission, 
a  hearlBf  has  been  held,  and  a  cease-and-desist  order  has 
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fifth.  It  win  apply  to  the  aannfacture  and  production  of 
all  commodities,  but  win  Doi  apply  to  services.  Xtisintended 
to  include  the  manufacture  of  petroleum  products. 

Its  main  purpose  le  to  cheek  meoepoly  and  prevent  con- 
eetaeby  leaeen  d  mesa  power  and  siae  from  unfairly  de- 
stroying their  own  customers. 

Ttds  Mn  was  ref  erred  to  the  Committee  on  interstate  and 
ftaeign  Commerce,  and  a  heazlng  wfU  be  requested  at  an 
early  AUe.  At  this  hearing  I  am  sure  amendments  will  be 
whieh  win  leeeive  the  ettentlnn  of  the  oonamittae. 


MlfhigMi  as  a  State 
EXTENSION  OF  REBftARKS 

HON.  JOHN  LUECKE 

or  mcHioaN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  SEPBESEMTATIVES 

18, 1$37 


t^,„.,,.,  BT  BON.  CBASB  8.  OSBOBIV.  OF  MXCHXaAK.  OK 
JAWOART  M.  ieS7,  AT  THE  OVPKIAL  CBBmXWATKVf  OP  TBOt 
— -. AHHlVaBSABT  OT  ATHilBMrW  TO  TH» 
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11^.  UJWCKK  of  litrhigan.  ICr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  ray  remarlcs  in  tbe  Rioobb,  I  include  a 
i^t»f*w«t«T  address  dettvoed  by  Hon.  Chase  &  Osbora  at 
14mm.  Mich..  January  M.  1831.  befoce  a  Joint  sessioa  of 
the  Legislature  of  Michigan,  as  part  of  the  ofBeial  obserra- 


tlom  of  the  one-fanndredth  anniversary  of  the  formal  entry 

into  the  Unicm,  as  follows:  ^^ 

Mt>.MwiTi  u  a  state  of  the  United  States  of  America, »  100  yean 
olJ^o*Si^S^35S^M  a  State  outside  tiM  Unloa  It  migbt  add  2 
Teats  mora  to  Ita  age.   "niat  Is  not  important.  ,    *^ 

aae^mSKl  yeS  taalongtlmeintheageafa  man.  In  the 
life  of  a  State  It  ia  almost  nothing.  The  moat  ephemeral  of  le- 
SDonfilhle  atates  and  nations  have  lasted  more  than  a  OMitury.  and 
S^^  than  have  Uved  more  than  5.000  years.  Michigan  ought 
to  Uve  forerer.  If  mankind  has  learned  to  endure  aa  organised 

In  Mwther  senae  Michigan  is  ancient  and  timeless.  In  order  to 
envWon  this  part  of  the^urth  that  we  call  Michigan  In  aa  nearly 
a  complete  way  as  is  possible  to  the  human  mind,  we  ought  to 
turn  to  the  period  of  major  disaatrophiams.  These  were  the  pre- 
historic ages,  when  North  America  separated  from  Afirtca  aiad 
Europe  In  the  drift  and  segregation  of  the  continents.  Ttoe  geo- 
loBlcal  history  of  M^^^^'g*"  is  connected  with  this  era.  A  vast 
subaidenoe  resulted  in  the  Great  Lakes.  The  ice  agea  have  cov^ed 
Michigan  with  their  Uf e-kllllng  caps  and,  in  retreating,  have  Itf  t 
moralnea  and  eskers.  TTiere  was  a  period  of  vulcantsm  in  cola 
region,  as  evidenced  in  the  Lake  Siq)erlor  region  of  the  SUte.  The 
G^t  Lakes  covered  much  more  6t  our  territory  than  they  do  now. 
Tbn  emageooe  of  Michigan  from  the  mlsU  and  mystories  and 
xnytha  la  *«!«— hing  and  enthralling. 

Moiaa  XMsw  mcRioAir 

There  la  evidence  that  the  Norse  led  by  Lelf  Krlckson  and  hU 
men  knew  Michigan  and  the  Great  Lakes.  They  dis^ppeued  en- 
tirely from  the  region  and  left  few  traces.  They  are  of  interest 
but  of  no  importance  in  the  real  history  of  the  State. 

Lobs  befoiv  America  controlled  this  region  there  were  battles 
with  ttie  aborlglnea,  beginning  on  the  Atlantic  littoral  and  gradu- 
aUv  pushing  weatward  untU  the  whole  land  was  conquwad.  Ons 
of  the  greatwt  of  these  contests  ^'J^^^^^^f^^^fjSL 
These  esrhr  struggles  were  not  eonflned  to  the  tedlans.  m 
•pMiih  snb  SJnftiich  snd  the  Vngllsh  fought  eseh  othjr,  IJs 
yBSTwers  hers  for  IM  yesM.  or  hsJf^Msi^  mJ^wim  tJ^JJ^ 
of  Mtehlgsn  Jiss  bt«i  In  •!^!^^!^J^*PS^};^£!i,**f?^ 
in  Mtsblna  for  s  tlais.  On  th«  bssis  of  tbslr  espturs  of  Fort 
SR,  JflSSS  nssr  Wllst,  m  iTti.  thty  isid  olslm  to  •  »5I»  Jf^.J 

wss  not  taken  owr  tor  tns  Vnltsd  ttstss  of  AmerlM  ttattl  IIH. 
TSSSltaXtofUf  wsslisulMieowBtnitM,  In  tbs  tost  elssto 
eftbTJtruwts  for  Am^losn  indsptndenes,  li~>wn  m  «»•  Wwr  of 

■ufsrsd  tbstsnomtBy  snd  hardships  of  dsftst.  The  BngUsb  with- 
SSrScirDKrt  A)t  tons  sfterlts  ^P^jw.  J»««„tt»7„«»'^  "2 
leave  tbs  fsult  until  Oovemor  Cass  forced  this  In  liSI.  Tbsjr 
kspt  tbslr  foross  In  tbe  ttsts,  on  Dnunmond  IsUnd,  until  iSM. 

OASS  A  OBSAT  OITMIAL 

Lewis  Osss,  who  belongs  to  tbe  Territorial  psrlod  of  Mlebigsa.  wss 
tlM  areateat  offlclal  Michlssn  has  ever  bad.  Bs  was  Oovemor  oC 
miS!nT*SSS!7 atViPUs  tlmea-lSia.  lilT.  l«0;  l«aj«J»; 
laas-HTor  1»  years.  He  did  more  ooostructlvs  work  for  tbe  Territory 
tSrTrerybddTtlM  combined.  His  policy  with  t^^jaj*^^™ 
peace  aftsr  many  dramatic  episodes.  His  courage  and  his  ability, 
hte^ear  t*«««T^"f  and  his  patriotism  supplied  him  with  an  •qW*' 
meat  mwb  as  few  men  m  the  history  of  America  have  posseesed. 
Ha  was  undoubtedly  a  greater  man  than  either  Henry  Clay  or 
T»m*^  Webster.  While  his  fame  shall  never  perish.  It  Is  to  ba 
deplored  that  the  people  of  today  do  not  know  of  hla  great  worth 
aifitba  Immeasurable  services  be  performed  for  Mldilgan.  Ill 
had  anything  In  the  world  to  adi  of  thla  legislature.  I  would  request 
It  to  appropriate  sas^MO  for  the  preparation  and  pubUcatlon  of  an 
adequate  biography  ot  Lewis  Cass.  It  ought  to  cover  the  history 
oCthe  country  and  intimately  that  of  Michigan  over  the  period 
involved.  Dr.  MUo  Milton  Qualfe.  eeeretary-editor  of  the  great 
Burton  hlafeorlcal  collection  In  Detroit,  who  U  best  equipped  for  tbe 
big  task,  ought  Jo  be  designated  to  direct  the  preparation  and  pub- 
ItftVyn  of  this  stupoidous  work.  It  would  be  blgg«r  and  more 
important  than  the  life  of  John  Marshall  and  would  talu  rank  with 
ttet  of  WMhlngtotx  and  Lincoln.  In  fact,  he  contacted  government 
much  looker  than  Lincoln  did.  No  stateaman  or  soldier  or  executive 
In  the  hlstOTy  of  all  America  stands  out  to  better  advantage  than 
Levis  Cass,  of  Mkdilgan. 

CaXAM  OF  SOCBTV  CHOmNSD 

We  are  prone  to  think  that  Immediate  troubles,  like  the  weather 
of  the  day,  are  the  wc»^  and  the  strangest  and  most  Impoaslble  and 
the  most  tmwarranted  and  all  tbe  other  superlatlvee  of  unpleasant- 
ness. A  study  of  histwy  shows  that  there  has  always  been  a  churn- 
ing of  the  cream  of  society  in  orrler  that  the  batter  of  desired  results 
may  be  won.  It  Is  enmeshing  on  this  occasion  to  remember  that 
100  years  ago  today  Michigan  came  into  the  Union  under  cloudy 
circumstances.  The  State  had  actually  to  be  forced  Into  accepting 
tbe  demands  Imixised  by  the  National  Government.  It  Is  of  con- 
suming interest  at  this  boor  to  refer  to  the  conditions  that  obtained 
and  the  confused  events  that  occurred  in  the  birth  throes  of  the 
State  of  Michigan. 

Cholera  had  Just  ravaged  Detroit  and  other  parts  of  Michigan. 
Quickly  on  the  heels  at  this  scourge  came  the  Negro  riot  In  Detroit 
f.i%A  the  fear  of  arson  and  general  plunder.  United  States  aoldiers 
were  sent  In.  but  the  trouble  was  temporary  and  the  eju:ltrmimt 
eooQ  died. 


MldUgain  TtoiHuiy  m  1SS4  tnchided  att  of  Wtsoonsln  and  eome  of 
Mlnneaota;  m  fact,  an  the  territory  west  ct  the  Mlssiastppl  and 
north  of  Missouri,  as  far  west  aa  the  Mtasourl  and  White  SSrth 
RtvwB.  Counties  were  laid  out  in  that  distant  country.  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis  were  both  In  Michigan  at  that  time;  In  fiKt,  they 
were  In  Chippewa  County.  The  Territoey  was  me  of  ttKe  most 
remarkable  and  potential  sectloos  of  the  United  States  and  even  of 
the  world. 

AK 


Tlie  desire  of.  the  people  for  State  government  had  become  an 
earnest  one.  A  census  was  taken  In  1834.  It  showed  87,378  in- 
habitants within  that  portion  of  the  Territory,  which,  by  the 
Ordinance  of  1787  was  to  constitute  one  ot  the  five  Statea.  This 
was  considerably  more  than  the  60,000  population  required  for 
admission  to  the  Union  as  a  State.  Omigress  was  therefore 
memorlallxed  to  set  off  the  western  territory,  and  In  anticipation 
of  this  being  done  the  inhabitants  west  at  Lake  T>rt«»h;g^n — ^now 
In  Wisconsin — were  permitted  to  name  one  of  their  own  number 
as  a  Delegate  in  Congress.  In  the  propoeed  State  of  i*i«'^«e«in  an 
election  was  held  in  April  1836,  which  selected  delegates  to  a 
State  convention  for  tbe  purpoee  of  drawing  up  a  State  constitu- 
tion. This  convention  met  at  Detroit  In  May  1836.  The  con- 
stitution agreed  upon  by  them  was  submitted  to  the  pecqde  of 
Michigan  in  October  of  that  year  and  was  given  their  approvaL 
The  result  of  thla  waa  a  bouxidary  owxtroveiay  with  Ohlo^  which 
for  a  time  threatened  to  be  eerloua. 

To  understand  tbe  rights  Involved  In  the  conflict  between  Michi- 
gan and  Ohio,  It  la  necessary  to  refer  to  the  Ordinance  of  1787. 
One  of  the  artlelea  of  compact  of  that  ramarkable  act  was  that 
there  ahould  be  created.  In  the  Northwest  Territory  thereby  organ- 
ised, not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  States.  Hie  boundaries 
of  the  propoeed  States  were  designated.  If  three  w«re  formed,  they 
were  to  be  bounded  on  the  east  and  wast  by  linaa  whloh  now 
constitute  the  east  and  wast  boundarlss  of  Ohio,  Indiansj  and 
minou,  rsf^eetlvaly,  but  which  wars  to  bs  oonttnusd  north  to  tbs 
astlonsl  boundary  at  the  Cansdlsa  frontier, 
ths  right  to  i 


form  one  or  two  •tatas  la  tb*t  pert  of  tbs 
Tnntonr  wtush  ley  aerth  of  sa  sast  sad  west  lias  drswa  tbrougb 
ths  sotnbsrty  bond  or  sstrsoM  of  Lsfes  Mlshlfsa.  Tbls  wss  ds« 
slsrstf  to  bs  SB  srtlsls  of  eoapsst  ImIwssb  tbs  orlglBal  ftaiss  sad 
tbs  paepis  sad  tbs  ftaiss  la  astd  THTMory."  By  tSsMprsss  tsnai 
of  tbe  ordlBsass,  IS  wss  to  "forsvsr  iseMUa  uaaltsrsbls  ualsM  by 
soouBoa  soBssat."  Tbls  asvsff  bed  bssa  sbiegststf  or  sbsogsd  by 
ooBunoB  soBssal.  Ob  tbs  eontrsry,  la  tbs  sasbUaf  set  for  tbe 
sdfl»lsslOB  of  Ohio  to  tbs  Unloa,  die  aortbsm  bouadsry  of  tbat 
•isis  bsd  bssa  flisd  ss  sn  ssst  sad  wssi  Ubs  drawB  tbrougb  tbe 
soutbsra  ssItsbm  of  UOu  Mtsblgsa,  ruaaiBg  ssst  fram  ito  latsr* 
seetloB  wttb  a  tfus  aortb  ilns  from  tbs  aioutb  of  tbs  svsst  ICUmbI 
Mvsr  to  Lsks  Ms  or  IbrTarrltorlsl  line,  snd  tbsaos  wt£  tbs  Terri- 
torial Una  tbrougb  Lsks  Ms  to  tbs  FsnasylvSals  lias.  IMs  Is  sa 
sU-lmportsBl  natlsr,  U  ws  srs  to  fuUy  oomprsbsBd  tbls  trouMs 
om  the  bouadaiy  11ns  wlUob  dslsysd  tbs  satranes  of  '^'^"'g^r  Into 
tbs  UBion.  ' 

■AS  TWO  sunna 

In  sddltlon  to  tbs  sntberltv  of  tbs  ORKasaes  of  17f7  tbsrs  wss 
tbs  set  tbst  provided  for  tiie  orgsnlsstloB  of  tbs  T^trltory  of 
MIohlgsa.  whlsli  bsd  flxsd  this  asms  northern  boundary  of  Oiilo 
ss  the  soathsrn  boundary  of  Michigan  Tnrltory.  Ths  ssttlng  off 
St  that  time  of  Michigan  Territory,  wttb  a  wsatem  boundary  tbat 
extended  throi^ti  the  center  of  Lake  Michigan  to  Ito  northern 
point  and  thence  north  to  the  national  boundary,  was  regarded 
as  con<diistve  of  tbe  decision  of  Oongreas  to  form  five  States  In- 
stead of  three  out  of  the  Northwest  Tarrltcry.  The  territory  west 
of  the  MIsslsBlppl  had  been  attached  to  MMilgan  Tstrltory,  but 
merely  for  temporary  purposes  of  government. 

The  situation,  therefore,  was  that  tbe  people  of  Mtrh«iran  had 
two  rights,  solemnly  guaranteed  to  them  by  tbe  Ordinance  of 
1787,  neither  of  which  could  be  taken  from  them  without  their 
consent.  One  was  to  have  for  their  southern  boundary  a  line 
drawn  due  east  from  the  southern  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan. 
The  other  was  to  be  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  State  on  reaching 
a  population  of  60,000.  Up  to  the  time  of  Michigan's  request  to 
enter  the  Union  as  a  State.  lAchlgan  Territory  had  exercised 
Jurisdiction  to  the  line  in  dispute,  had  appointed  officers,  collected 
taxes,  and  granted  charters  to  corporations  which  were  still  ex- 
ercising their  corporate  functlona  without  let  or  hindrance.  The 
first  Territorial  road  in  BCdilgan  was  built  from  the  Lower  Falls 
of  the  Maumee  to  Detroit.  Michigan  contended  that  Indiana  and 
Illinois  were  claiming  territory  in  a  way  that  annulled,  in  a  com- 
pletely \mllaterml  manner,  the  compact  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787. 
In  regard  to  the  boundary  betwem  Ohio  and  Michigan,  it  took  the 
position  that  Congress  had  never  consented  to  any  change.  In 
fact,  when  Ohio  applied  for  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  bound- 
ary Une  It  claimed  it  had  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  it.  There 
was  a  slight  complication  In  the  caees  of  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
but  the  case  between  Ohio  and  Michigan  stood  clearly  upon  the 
Ordinance  of  1787,  imaffected  by  subsequent  congresslontd  action. 

BCZUTIA  C*LLB>  OUT 

However,  early  In  1836  Governor  Lucas,  of  Ohio,  secured  tbe 
passage  of  legislation  In  that  State  for  taking  possession  of  the  dis- 
puted territory.  Tills  Included  the  present  dty  of  Toledo.  Michi- 
gan met  this  by  leglslatian  making  It  highly  penal  to  accept  or 
exerdse  any  public  office  within  the  teiiltmy  in  question  exoq;>t 
under  oommlsalon  of  the  United  States  or  of  Michigan.  Tbe 
National  Guard,  tben  eaDed  the  mlUtta.  was  aeon  ealled  out  on 
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both  aides  to  enforoe  tbelr  respective  dtatma.  An  annad  «>»»««iWi^ 
threatened.  This  eauaed  President  Andrew  Jackaon  to  tafea  notloa 
of  the  oontroveray.  He  aaked  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  for  hla  opmtfm  tn  the  matter,  and  waa  told  that  imtU  Con- 
gress shouldglve  express  assent  to  the  change  in  ths  Ohio  boun- 
dary the  territory  in  dispute  must  be  considered  aa  h*ift«ir««g  to 
Michigan.  • 

UlBABBAaBZXO  POBRTOM 

Preeldettt  Jackaon  found  himself  in  a  most  embamMaIng  poal- 
tion.  Under  the  opinion  of  bis  United  Statea  Attorney  General, 
it  would  be  his  duty  to  restrain  the  Ohio  autlu^tics  and  even  to 
employ  United  States  military  power  for  that  pxirpoae  If  neoesaary. 
On  the  other  hand,  such  action  on  his  part  might  low  tbe  State 
of  Ohio  to  the  party  of  which  President  Jackson  wm  the  head: 
and  Ohio  already  waa  a  great  State,  which  might  poaalbly  hold 
the  balance  of  power  In  tbe  next  Presidential  Section.  Tn/»>«^ 
and  nunois  also  were  Interested  adversely  to  tbe  Michigan  daim. 
Their  ooosiderable  political  support  might  be  lost.  On  the  one 
side  wtte  three  great  Statee.  with  considerable  votee  in  the 
Sectoral  college.  Only  a  Territory,  with  no  vote  at  aU,  waa  on  the 
other.'  John  Quincy  Adama  said:  "Never  in  the  oouzae  of  my  life 
have  I  Imown  a  controversy  of  which  all  the  right  was  so  dear 
onope  side  and  all  the  power  so  overwhelmingly  <m  the  othsr; 
never  a  case  where  the  temptation  was  so  Intenee  to  take  the 
stronger  side  and  the  duty  of  taking  the  weaker  was  so  thanklesa." 
This  ^ves  an  Idea  of  the  Scylla  and  Oharybdla  Pieeldant  Jackaon 
was  obliged  to  paas.  He  was  deeply  stirred  by  tbe  ettuatten.  Be 
tried  to  smooth  It  out  by  sending  Bichard  Rush  and  B.  O.  Howard 
••  peace  commlsslonars.  Their  efforts  failed.  TMedo  was  ths 
real  subject  of  the  controreisy.  It  was  indlvtalMs.  Tbsrs  eeuid 
be  no  compromise  In  ragsrd  to  it. 

Xn  order  to  hsvs  better  means  of  carrying  oot  Its  tatsatloM^ 
Mieblcan  In  less  rsgolarly  orgsnlaad  a  State  government  andas- 
susMd  ttsts  powscs.    itsts  oOcari,  sseoutivs  sad  IsgHlsSivs. 


slsetsd  prpvisloBsUy.  sad  on  ths  sdoptlon  of  ths  constltutioB 
ssfunsd  tbsirrsspsetlva  oOess.  Stsvens  T.  Mssoa.  Acting  Hevw 
nor  of  tbs  Tmltory.  wss  slseted  Oovsmor  of  tbs  atatsTMwsid 
MuBdy  wss  slsetstf  Ustttsnaat  Oevsmor,  Judgss  wsie  spestotsd. 
Osurts  wsrs  ecfsaiesd.  Ths  Isglslsturs  sorvsnsd  sad  sSssCi  La- 
stus  LfM  sad  Joba  Nervsll  ttaitsd  flatss  isaaien.  la  tbs  gan- 
sni  sfostlOB  IsBso  &  Orsry  bsd  bssa  sboMB  RspiessBtsMvsta 
Oea«iM.  All  tbls  wss  doas  mora  tbsa  s  yssr  bsfets  Misblesa 
wssfonastlf  sdsBittsdtotbsUaloa.  Tbs  psopis  wsrs  ptessiJiag 
UBdsrtbs  soBftotloB  tbst,  lassmusb  ss  tbs  soadltieas  Impessd  by 
t^ordlaaBes  of  1717  bsd  bssa  fulflUsd  snd  tbt  pepuistiba  ss- 
sssdsd  10,000,  tbsf  bsd  SB  sbsoluts  sad  ladsfssstMsrlgbt  to  form 
s  ftets  asvsnuasBt.  Tbsy  ssnt  tbslr  fsBstors  snd  BsprsssBtstlvs 
to  Ws^fftoB  to  dSHMBd  sdmlsMoB  to  tbslr  assts  Ui  Oeagiesi,  to 
wblsb  tbsy  stsbaed  tbiw  wsrs  rlgbtfullv  sntltlsd.  iowevsr,  to 
bsvs  •  rtgt  to  iseogBftloB  waa  ons  tblM;  to  sompsl  H  wss 
saet^.  OsBBsss  slons  could  rseognlas  sitsto  sssBMBbsr  of 
tbs  UaloB,  sad  sdstft  Its  rapraaaatstlvaa  to  easts  la  tbs  Isasto 
sad  BoBss.  If  Onngiesa  rafuead  to  adaalt  tbs  **«*»'«g««»  Sanstors 
S*^  "ffiT^tf ^'•'  *^  ■***V»y  oouW  not  bs  sastad:  lOeblgsa, 
If  s  Sesto  in  teet-ss  it  ws  oould  only  bs  so  ss  s  Msto  eoi  of 
the  Union  untU  snob  ttms  ss  Oopgtssa  Aoald  slMoss  to  great  iS 


Zt  sesned  unlikely  that  Mkblgan  would  be 
admitted  as  long  as  tbe  boundary  controvert  wttb  Ohio  waa  tm* 
aettled.  Prealdant  Jackson  so  completely  dlaapprovad  of  tbe  action 
of  Acting  Oovemor  Maaon  In  tbs  matter  of  tbe  conttoveiey  tbat  bs 
proceeded  to  diaplsce  bbn,  snd  In  Hentsmber  18U  upofntod  to 
succeed  him  John  8.  Bomer,  a  young  Vlrgtailan.  con^ietely  Igno- 
rant of  tbe  Ttaxitcry.  The  people  of  the  new  State  wen  Imtnenl 
that  an  outsider  rtwuld  be  sent  in  to  govern  tbem.  n  tbey  could 
not  have  Maaon,  tbey  wanted  one  of  tbdr  own  cttbwaa,  and  tbecs 
were  plenty  available  who  were  much  more  capable  tban  tbe  Vir- 
ginian. Hom»  came  on  and  attempted  to  act  aa  paetflcatcr.  Bo 
resiiect  waa  aooorded  blm.  Be  waa  treated  wttb  Indlfferance  and 
even  subjected  to  practical  jcikm.  Be  was  plainly  given  to  under- 
stand, in  a  public  meeting  at  Detroit,  tbat  tbe  people  of  i«to*»igp»i 
would  be  glad  to  have  him  go  back  to  IHrglnla.  Preaident  AKk- 
son's  Governor  had  a  legal  statua,  but  In  fact  was  never  able  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  the  oBkoB  of  Governor.  The  President  told 
him  not  to  recognlaa  the  Stato  oaosrs  and  the  State  ooorte  created 
by  the  people.  That  had  no  effect.  Tbe  people  of  »"«^^g"*  reoog- 
nised  them,  and  they  proceeded  la  the  exwrclse  of  all  the  ordinary 
powers  of  sovereignty.  This  turned  Baraaft  Into  an  dBdal  cipher. 
The  Imported  Governor  finally  left  Michigan  and  wmt  over  to  tbe 
new  Territory  of  Wlaoonaln,  thus  disappearing  from  the  hlstary  of 
the  State. 

A  aituation  In  which  a  Stato  exscdsed  powers  of  sovereignty 
within  the  limlta  of  PMaral  Jurtsdictlon  bat  not  in  tbe  Union 
could  not  poeslbly  omtlnue  any  length  of  time,  rraaiiliint  Jack- 
eon  was  earnestly  deetrous  of  ending  it.  Oongraaa  prnpnesd  tbat 
it  would  admit  Michigan  aa  a  State  if  it  would  vaaign  tbs  dla- 
puted  territory  to  Ohio  and  accept  In  ita  place  a  macb  laxgw 
territory,  about  19^000  aquare  mUee  acroaa  and  beyond  tbe  Stratta 
of  Mackinac  now  known  as  the  Upper  Peninsula  cf  M***'*t*TT 
llie  proffered  land  bad  valuable  mfrnns  of  ompsr  and  Iron,  but 
this  fact  was  not  popularly  publidy  known.  In  Het,  tbs  wealtb 
of  the  northern  peninsula  waa  largely  undiaeovared  at  tbat  ttmo. 
Washington  submitted  thte  propaaal  to  Michigan,  to  bs  acted 
by  a  convention  c(  delegataa  nboaan  by  the  psopis  Jor  thSi 
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It,  ifw»fci|f*»«  vift  to  !>•  tm- 

m^H^t*±mA  into  tlM  TMoB  M  »  State.    But  tbs  lx)d»- 

cttbMn*  at  MV^HtgM*  would  not  oaaqvonm. 

eonvonliif  at  Aim  Arbor,  SeptonlMr  4,  IBM, 

wtUk  aa  emphatm 


n)aetad  tb« 


tbara  mra  intarasU  tavarliig  admlMton. 
.M—  powwfuL    rtf  Pnaldont  mw  that  bla  «««Mto»ed  thrtr 
tnfiQtDM  to  Wat  about  a  cbaii|«  of  public  opli^a^  Thej  cooirti- 

tottto  pwt  la  tSo  PiwlSaktfal  alMtlon  that  was  impeadlnff. 
vL^M  mora  «»«>««  aaythlai  •!■•.  tbof  wlabwl  to  got  their  ihara  of 
SrSaetMl  dlatrlbufioBar  tho  pabMc  ^*°^  ?[  JST'LISSTS 
Tbat  WM  quite  aatunl  and  not  far  dlSMeat  f>om  the  attitude  of 
tSw.  llMSmaton aad ■opcwntatttea that MUshlfaa had ehoaen 
inM  auMto  tain  tlM^MSta.  Polttlelaoe  wlAed  to  be  reoog- 
rZIt  and  tfHtra  la  the  dlatrlbutloa  of  fMaral  {Mtroaafe.  The 
JSnr  ^.aiwata  nf  jjifhitt*.  •Mttawgfc  nadietnrhad  la  their  poMMrtaa 
otiiSrSSom  SdfSqpilaS^tbe  peoolo.  nallad  appatmttr 
«Mt  tho  fMeral  aoferamiBt  would  not  inportee  much  lo«g». 
Md  ttuA  la  aay  eoafllet  botwMa  the  0Cato  aad  the  Oofenuaeat. 
■^.•Mi>*»  Mm  to  icae.  Thea  then  wae  a  aenttre  quaetloa 
^  but  mly  h»fo  beea  tuny  reallSdbJ  the  betur- 
mmchifaa.  Without  the  pogtfta«oo  la  the  dl^ 
BehlUB  ^  aot  have  the  njSoo  pqpulatioB  that 

WW— — »«J^     Xa  aay  ev«Bt»  ao  matter  how  dear  the 

tMht  of  the  Bute  mlgbt  bo.  It  would  be  obllsed  eooaer  or  later  to 
^^■Bt  whate?OT  terms  Oobcnm  tfiottld  dictate. 

riidrtsiil  Mtkaaat  leaden  hi  the  8Ute  called  for  aaother  ooa- 
iMlliM  Tlili  iiiiMiiil  to  repnaaat  the  whole  peopW,  although  hi 
fbet  It  orltlaated  la  the  eaucuaae  of  the  JackMa  portf  aad  r«P>*- 
'  1  unSoei^  BO  ohe  ontddo  that  party.  Juattee  Cooler,  la  his 
"yiSSwgaa.  which  presenf  the  ooBtWf«y  m  •»  *to 
...-^  wio:  "^t  suited  the  puipoam  of  tho  morwa  la  It  to  q^eak 
of  tbsir  aeUoB  as  the  •aettoa  of  ihm  people  la  their  Prt««T  ea- 
MMltr*.  a  hUh-sooadlnc  phrase  aeemlag  to  Imply  some  right  aad 
•TT^'J.?.™^  ^  whn  ^pwpeaelato  aoeompllBh  something  of 
m  aatmo  toy  seiUi^  mMs  tar  tho  ttano  the  Oonstttvtkm 
k"  fry|»  la  t^ff  irfrm ni""** ■»*««*  of  this  profound  jorlBt. 
"■legates  w«n  chosen  under  the  mere  form  of 
.^«—  ,_,  They  oonvoMd  at  Ana  Arbor.  Deoember  6.  188«. 

/^rt^i«mgti  thsv  had  no  mors  snthort^  than  any  party  eanona. 
tbsy  BBsmiisil  m  tho  nams  of  tho  Btato  tho  sorsmgn  nowor  of 
aoc€pOn«  tho  proposal  of 

Kinii.'im 

luattoa  Goolsy  says  that  no  pratonas  oould  be  more  baselom 
than  this  aasunqitlon  of  authority.  The  people  of  lOchlgan 
ridleulsd  the  dStagatee  aad  callsd  their  meeting  the  "frost-bttteft 
coBvsntloii''.  much  as  those  who  oppoeed  the  purchase  of  Alaska 
f^n««f  tt  "Seward^  leebos.'*  But  Andrew  Jackson  was  not  to  be 
foUod.  Bk  party,  then  dominant  In  CkMogress.  accepted  this  ac- 
tion at  Ann  Arbor  of  a  nonreprescntatlTe  convention  as  a  solemn 
aet  tak  State  gofsmment.  Thereupon  on  January  36.  1887,  Michi- 
gan waa  declared  to  have  accepted  the  terms  of  Ckmgrees  and 
thereby  to  have  become  a  member  of  the  Union.  ^  ^._^ 

Ify  leeftal  of  the  events  relating  to  the  pcdltlcs  and  history  of 
lOchlgaa  la  18S5,  to  ISSd.  aad  1837  are  not  my  own  words  or  Inta- 
pntatloOB.  Tbey  are  statements  of  Chief  Justice  Thomas  M. 
Oooley.  of  lO^lgan.  who  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  national 
aad  tntematlonal  Jurists.  . 

Tlras  Tff«h«g»"  came  Into  the  tlnlon  at  the  dictate  of  Andrew 
Jbcfeaon  of  the  unbending  wUl,  who  came  as  near  being  an  abeo- 
tate  dictator  as  any  President  of  the  United  States  has  sssomed 
to  be.  R  Is  an  interesting  parallel  that  |ust  as  Michigan  began 
bar  IM  hundred  years  of  statehood  under  X>emocrat  admlnlstra- 
♦tfff»t  ta  both  Stals  aad  HMlon.  she  la  now  beginning  her  eeoond 
hundred  years  with  the  sams  party  In  power,  both  at  Washington 
m.t^  lAnatng. 

It  can  Tssrtffj  be  ssea  that  tb»  problems  of  the  State  and  Its 
■ownment  were  gi-iiater  aad  more  difficult  ttien  than  at  any  time 
Ztw*t»  m  the  year  18S6  Michigan  had  three  governors— Maaon. 
Bomer  and  Chariea  BhalerMlMon  finally  became  the  first 
OovoriMr  of  the  State  of  MIrhtgan. 


An 


of  the  State.    MIehlgaa  Is 


\ 


tfah»  paved  the  way  for  the  great  laogress  that  has 

^^^—      ,  ^fM  sooMrthlsc  of  prophecy  In  the  naming 

li  tnm  the  Chtppem*  Indian  word  for 

Is  todays  rsall^.  aad  no  fletloa  can 

eoual  It. 
Mld«an  has  beeoBO  the  seventh  State  la  the  Unhm.   Itolmpor- 

tanoeDSttcallT  la  no  kmger  debatable.  Arthur  Pound,  aeaodate 
editor  QfOe  Atfaatle  MoadOy,  la  the  Jaanary  1937  number  of  that 
fins  trawinif'^.  dedared  tbrt  "as  gow  MlChlgaa  so  goss  the 
HMIaor  From  aa  i«rarlaa  State  tt  has  come  to  be  prertomlnantly 
liMlwtrM.  sad  ysl  there  la  a  fine  belannw  wlthm  Ite  borders  between 
the  nraduettoo  of  anstalnlnc  aouriahment  and  that  of  other  prod- 
netsT  Detroit  has  beeome  the  automObUe  capital  of  the  world. 
Other  eoBimzBltiaa.  Including  Otoaad  Rapids.  Lansing.  VUnt.  Jack- 
son. SMhunr.  FQBltee.  Musksgon.  galamaatKX  Battle  Creek,  and 
othersThcvo  advaaoed  amairtngly  toward  their  high  objeettvea. 
lOditeaa  la  oidy  »  years  oUsr  than  I  am.   I  was  bom  January  ». 

At  ttaaTttne  MBdilgan  had  a  population  of  74841S.   We  may 
to  uafianfeHid  a  little  tho  *— ««*^  growth  of  Miehl 

ft  is  oonsMsied  the*  AjOtOJOM  peofde  now  resMhag  la 
I  have  come  latto  tt  during  my  own  lifetime. 


Thtfe  Is  no  hmser  dlssenaloQ  in  the  State.  Rs  two  pentnsnlae 
aio  wedded  lovtogly  the  one  to  the  other.  This  relationship  Is  to 
tfKmnrt  ii«inii  and  more  perfect  all  the  time.  

H>tmt>>tn^  has  made  all  this  poaslble.  There  Is  a  high  regard 
for  JusttoslAnd  obedience  to  law  In  Michigan.  There  are  inftac- 
ty^  moogh'.  but  the  malefactors  are  hunted  out  andpunl^e^ 
The  humanltv  of  Michigan  has  been  refined  by  the  beet  school 
mtem  In  America,  which  in  many  of  lU  branchee  has  stood  as  aa 
aamnle  and  model  for  the  creation  and  growth  of  oOier  syrtems 
rf^Sucatlon,  The  University  of  Michigan  has  given  to  the  State 
a  marked  degree  of  totellectual  development  and  refinement,  aiui 
It  has  attracted  people  from  aU  over  the  world  to  Mlchlgaxi,  many 
of   wham   have   remained    here    to   become    important    leading 

dtlnsns.  «.i    _«       _^ 

Ths  human  vlrtuss  are  not  monopolized  by  any  single  osf*  of 
MODls.  They  are  foimd  upon  the  farm*,  in  the  Indxisttlsa,  rUMj 
imbedded  In  the  echools,  htehly  endowed  in  the  churches.  Alto- 
^SSS^omSho^StVKT^^^  Uve  in  our  State  and  enjoy  Ite 
^fte  owe  much  to  Ood  and  hxmianlty. 

roLznooxT  wKoiasoxa 
lbs  ebUMb  history  of  Michigan  Is  highly  credlteble.  •nd;_whlls 
tho  moral  aad  spiritual  ftesrves  of  the  Btete  have  act  been  bnnyht 
op  to  what  they  once  were  m  the  balancee.  they  are  springing  for- 
ward now  with  new  resolve  aad  eaergy.  _^      ^ 

Pelttleally  MUdilgaa  is  wholssome.  It  Is  food  for  partite  to 
chance  In  power,  even  as  it  U  nsosssary  to  have  two  parties,  vqim 
of  them  must  have  balanced  nourishment  and  some  dlvlskm  of 

jES  of  us  xised  to  know  more  about  the  greatness  of  MlgilgMa. 
Our  State  has  an  area  as  largs  or  larger  than  Scotland,  or  G^seee. 
or  Swltaerland.  or  Portugal,  or  Holland,  or  Austria,  or  Denmark,  or 
■nslAnd.  or  Belchnn.  It  stretchee  as  far  east  as  Atlanta.  Ga.;  as 
fitfwest  as  St.  Louis.  Mo.;  and  as  fsr  north  as  Montreal.  Canada. 

me  northern  part  of  the  State  has  aU  the  healthfifineee  aad 
mirlty  of  the  air  of  the  high  Alpe  without  the  hurtfuhiess  of  rttt- 
tude.  The  geography  of  Michigan  is  unique  In  the  worid.  The 
State  touches  on  four  of  the  five  Inland  fredn-water  eeaa  called  the 
Oieat  Lakes.  It  has  more  than  twice  the  Great  Lakee  sbtfv  lias 
of  any  of  the  other  Lake  States.  Theee  waters  create  conditions 
for^odTictlvenesB  and  health  that  are  unequaled.  Mtefalgan  Is  a 
perfect  summer  vacation  land  close  to  the  great  caters  of  popwa- 
tfon.  It  is  rapidly  becoming  known  as  such.  The  huge  Sault  looks 
of  MhTh«g»".  connecting  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Hurcm.  aoconuno- 
dato  more  traffic  than  the  Suez.  Kiel,  and  Panama  combined. 

Michigan  has  the  apex  of  industrial  and  cultural  dvlUzatton,  and 
It  has  also  remote  places  where  the  air  la  unbreathed  and  the  beauty 
of  the  woods  and  waters  is  still  unspoiled.  Michigan  has  fiSb  In 
abundance  in  her  waters  and  copper  and  iron  and  salt  and  oU  and 
coal  and  llmo  in  her  foundations,  and  timber  and  cam  and  beans 
aad  sugar  beets  and  apples  and  cherrlee  and  other  producta  in  her 
soil.  Her  resources  are  endless  and  have  hardly  yet  been  scratched. 
If  a  waU  were  buUt  to  the  skies— which  we  do  not  wish  at  aU.  and 
the  phrase  la  xised  only  by  way  of  llluBtratlon— Michigan  would  be 
entirely  self-sxistalnlng.  It  does  not  chooee  to  live  alone  but  wishes 
to  help  all  the  people  of  the  earth,  and  it  ts  doing  so. 

Tet  greater  even  than  all  of  these  wondrous  asseta  are  the  women 
and  men  of  Michigan.  One  reason  for  the  rapid  advance  tbat 
Michigan  has  made  is  the  fact  that  its  people  believe  In  their  State 
and  have  devoted  their  Uvea  to  it  In  a  single-mindedness  of  good 
dtlsenshlp.  Those  who  have  come  to  Michigan  even  recently  fran 
other  States  or  other  coimtries  have  caught  this  spirit  and  are 
carrying  it  on.  If  we  keep  on  doing  our  best,  as  we  have  done,  and 
have  the  sense  to  be  thankful  to  the  Creator  for  all  that  He  has 
given  us.  surely  God  wlU  ccmtlnue  to  bless  Michigan  in  the  years  to 
corns  as  He  has  done  in  the  century  that  has  now  passed.  The 
vpfnii^jMt  future  has  vast  promise,  so  unmeasurable  as  to  Impoverish 
prophecy. 


Pensioiis  for  Those  of  50  or  Orer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MATTHEW  A.  DUNN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thttrsday,  February  18, 1937 


BlUi  nriBODUCSD  BY  HOH.   MATTHXW  A.   DUNM.   OP 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
maiics  in  the  Rscosd,  I  Include  ttie  following  bill  introduced 
by  me: 

A  bin  to  provide  a  pension  of  $50  a  month  for  men  and  women  In 
tho  Uhlted  States  and  its  possessions  who  have  attained  the  age 
of  50  years  sad  whose  incomes  are  less  than  iUaOO  per  anntun 
Whereas  the  time  hae  come  In  the  United  States  when  men  and 
who  hAve  attained  the  age  at  60  years  have  a  dUBcult  task 


In  obtaining  employment  In  our  mlUa,  mines,  aad  other 
establishments:  aad 

Whereas  many  departments  of  our  munlc^jiaUtlea.  Statea,  and 
the  Federal  Oovemment  will  not  consider  persons  who  have  umUed 
for  poslUons  who  have  attataied  the  age  o(  60  years;  and 

Whereas  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are  '^rfjffft^  azmually 
by  ^multitude  of  would-be  charitable  agendea  for  benevolent 
pui  puses,  and 

Whereas  a  great  deal  of  the  money  collected  for  people  who  aro 
in  need  goes  for  overhead  eipenses;  and 

Whereas  mtUlons  of  dollars  are  expended  for  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  poorhouses  which  are  abominable  and  a  dis- 
grace to  sodety;  and 

Whereas  it  would  be  more  economical  and  humane  to  provide 
a  pension  for  our  aged  than  to  have  them  humlllata  themselves  by 
taking  a  pauper's  oath  In  order  to  obtain  relief  or  be  admitted  to 
a  poorhouse:  Therefore 

Be  it  enacted,  ete.,  That  an  appropriation  be  made  to  provide 
pensions  for  all  persons  In  ths  United  States  and  Ito  nnssssslims 
who  have  attained  the  ago  oC  80  years  and  whose  ««*<m~t  are  less 
than  $1,200  per  annum. 

Sac.  3.  The  amount  of  pension  paid  to  an  applicant  shall  not 
exceed  #00  a  month  or  $600  per  annum.  An  i^jplioant  fbr  a  pen- 
sum  whose  Income  Is  more  ttian  $fiO  a  month  or  $400  per  aiuuna 
shall  not  receive  the  full  amount  of  $00  a  month  or  $000  per  anniim 
but  shall  obtain  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  hit  or  her 
Income  and  $1,900. 

Sao.  S.  An  appUeaat  for  a  pension  shall  deliver  his  claim  In 
writing  to  the  Treaaursr  at  tha  United  Statea  in  the  manner  and 
form  prescribed  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 

See.  4.  All  statementa  In  the  application  shall  be  cwom  to  or 
affirmed  by  the  applicant,  setting  forth  that  all  facta  are  tnie  In 
every  material  pomt. 

S>c.  0.  Any  penslaa  when  granted  shall  commence  on  the  first 
day  of  the  calendar  month  fbllowlng  that  on  irtilch  the  epplicatlon 
was  received  by  the  TVeasttrer  of  the  United  States. 

Sac.  0.  If  the  person  receiving  a  pension  is,  on  the  testimony  of 
reputaUe  wltneeees,  found  incapable  of  taking  cars  of  himself  or 
his  nxmey,  the  Treasurer  at  the  United  States  oasy  dtrect  the  pay- 
ment of  the  pension  to  any  responsible  persim  for  his  or  her  benefit. 

Sac  7.  If  at  any  time  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  has 
reason  to  believe  that  a  pension  certificate  has  been  Improperly 
obtained,  he  shall  cause  special  inquiry  to  be  made  and  may  sus- 
pend payment  of  any  installmmt  pending  the  inquiry.  If.  on 
Inquiry,  It  appears  that  the  oertiflcata  was  improperly  obtained.  It 
shall  be  canceled  by  the  Tteasurer  of  the  United  States,  but  If  the 
certificate  was  properly  obtained,  the  suspended  installmenta  «b%ti 
be  payable  In  due  course. 

Sac.  8.  Any  person  who  by  means  of  a  wlllfiUly  false  statement 
or  repreeentation  or  by  impersonation  or  other  fraudxUent  device 
obtains  or  attempts  to  obtain,  or  aids  or  abeta  any  person  to  obtain 
a  pension  certificate  to  which  he  1b  not  entitled,  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  stuOl  be  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  not  esoeedlng  $500  or  to  iindergo  Imprisonment  ncA 
exceeding  1  year,  or  both. 

Sac.  9.  All  moneys  necessary  to  pay  the  pension  guaranteed  by 
this  act,  and  the  cost  of  establishing  and  maintaining  the  admin- 
istration of  this  act,  shall  be  paid  by  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States.  All  such  moneys  are  hereby  apprt^jriated  out  of  all  funds 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  not  otherwise  appropriated. 
Further  taxation  necessary  to  provide  funds  for  the  piupose  of  this 
act  shaU  be  levied  on  inheritances,  gifts,  and  Individual  and 
corporation  incomes  of  $4,000  per  #nri^n»i  and  over. 

Sac.  10.  This  act  shaU  become  effective  within  60  days  after  Ito 
passage. 


Flood  Relief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NOBLE  J.  GREGORY 

OP  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  11, 1937 

Bfr.  GREGORY.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House, 
those  of  you  who  have  in  recent  years  witnessed  the  mad 
Tvudi  of  the  mighty  riTert  of  oar  Nation  sweep  like  a  destroy- 
ingangtd  of  power  over  thousands  of  happy  and  good  homes, 
destroying  acres  of  fertile  soil,  know  ham  futile  would  be  the 
effortB  of  the  most-lifted  tongue  to  describe  the  wreckage 
and  the  nUn,  the  borror,  and  the  angnisb  lett  in  the  waka 
of  the  great  flood  which  is  now  sweeping  oar  Nation. 

Soenes^ueh  aa  these  are  beyond  deacrlptian.  Hie  result 
tf  the  pestiience^  death,  and  ftoiine  can  xmwet  be  oMiterated 


ftom  the  memory  of  the  people  who  Iiv«  withtai  the  flooded 
areas.  >^thln  recent  daT»  ^m*  minmtM  af  t>M>  |— r  »»»*»«g**- 
out  the  land  have  been  blackened  with  great  h«**"*»»^  giv- 
ing the  description  of  this  flood,  and  I  feel  qntta  mro  «««fe 
the  hearts  of  those  living  in  the  moat  remote  lectloni.  aa 
wen  as  the  Members  of  the  House,  have  been  In  ^>M**^tyK 
sympathy. 

Too  long  have  the  people  of  theee  Utaltad  0lates  marked 
time  in  the  enactment  of  kgislation  to  protect  its  homes  and 
firesides  of  our  Nation  against  these  great  floods.  Ibo  i*w^ 
has  the  erection  of  dams  and  reservoirs  been  drtayed;  but 
our  omissions  in  the  past  are  not  (tf  concern  now  In  ths 
present  disaster. 

The  First  District  of  Kentucky,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  has  more  navigable  rivers  than  can  be  found  in 
any  other  congressional  district  in  the  Uttion.  Ttmmgh  my 
district  flow  the  Cumberland,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  and  Missis* 
sippi  Riven. 

This  great  catastrophe  has  wrecked  ♦>»«^wn4e  of  homes, 
thousands  of  farms,  and  has  destroyed  livestock,  implements, 
and  the  savings  and  fruits  of  years,  and  poaslbly  a  Ufetime. 
of  honest  toil. 

Small  towns  have  been  ruined  by  this  flood.  Modest  homes 
have  been  washed  away  from  their  foundatkms;  furniture, 
clothing,  and  personal  effects  have  been  caxxied  on  by  this 
wild  rush  of  water. 

Tlie  proud  city  of  Paducah,  Ky..  which  ia  less  thMi  3S  miwi^ 
fxom  my  h<»ne  town,  haa  been  ruined  by  tliis  gieat  cataa- 
tropttt.  Thirty-five  thousand  peapie,  the  entire  pcqwlation. 
have  been  driven  from  their  homes  without  warning  and 
with  no  preparation  for  the  removal  of  their  pwarn^mi  effects 
and  the  protection  of  their  propoty.  These  people  are  my 
friends  and  my  neighbors,  and  their  plight  at  this  time  "*fi4rfg 
my  heart  heavy  and  stirs  me  to  action  in  an  effwt  to  secure 
the  relief  which  is  due  to  them. 

Hie  people  of  Paducah  and  the  citiaens  of  the  water- 
alTected  area  are  not  personally  chargeable  with  thu  dis- 
aster as  it  is  not  a  matter  of  local  concern.  Water  from  far- 
distant  States  has  rushed  madly  down  these  rivers  aad  has 
flooded  these  American  homes.  I  am  one  of  those  who  be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Govemmmt  to  protect  its  citi- 
zens from  famine,  flame,  flood  and  disaster,  v^^tt^,  and 
catastrophes  k»-ought  by  conditions  over  which  tbey  havo 
no  omtrol.  and  when  the  political  subdivisiona  in  which 
they  live  are  unaUe  to  extend  to  them  necessary  aid.  If 
the  life  of  our  citizens  is  w(»rthy  of  protection  in  war,  tt 
occurs  to  me  that  it  is  equally  precious  in  time  of  peaoe. 

Tb&e  is  before  the  House  a  bill  which  wiU  extend  aid  and 
relief  to  those  who  are  worthy  and  deserving  of  aariatanee. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  this  bill  will  make  It  poasible 
for  those  without  means  to  borrow  «iimr*<Mnt:  funds  with 
which  to  furnish  their  homes  and  r^mfaUltate  their  prop- 
erty. 

It  is  my  understanding  from  diseussfona  with  leadsrs  of 
the  various  governmental  agencies  that  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  wiU 
go  the  limit  in  refaaldlitating  property  which  ia  now  mder 
mortgage.  That  the  Red  Cross  will  assist  worthy  i^wn^w 
in  securing  furniture,  clothhig,  and  hwiaihrtid  neoesstttea. 
The  w.  P.  A.  will  cooperate  in  the  «^i*M««»«g  up  which  BBSt 
of  necessity  follow  this  great  flood.  Thla  bin  now  befotw 
the  House  does  not  provide  that  security  sbaU  be  given  aa 
in  previous  biBs  of  a  rdlef  nature,  bat  tt  Is  my  belief  and 
the  intent  of  those  who  are  intoested  In  thki  i*fH!f>#Hn 
12iat  these  loana  should  be  more  or  less  dbaxactcr  loana 
for  the  asststanoe  of  worthy  people  wttboot  BBoana  who  wirift 
to  rehabiUate  their  pcuijetlif,  restock  amaU  alogvak  wwl.  in 
fact,  replace  any  necessity  within  the  bounda  of  zcMoa 
whidti  haa  been  cmsod  by  the  flood.  Benee  tbia  f^rpara- 
ticm  is  known  as  tbe  Disaater  Oarporatlon.  Tlia  purpoao 
for  which  this  corporation  la  created  umstr  jwUflea  rtt 


In  tbat  I  tuEva  had  tte 
to  my  peopia  In  tbe 
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X  am.  «qlte  nre  that  no  group  m  tboHaoM  cut  qoMUfln 
Umi  iMJUMlj!  ami  iliif ntT  of  ttaoM  nbo  sponnr  ttiis  duuii 
Inf  meMore.  and  it  !■  my  bope  tbat  the  liembett  of  tills 
Booae  zecaidleai  of  political  Unes  and  geocrapbieal  locatton 
wm  soppoct  this  measnre  without  ezoepyon,  thus  donco- 
oferatlsg  to  the  people  of  this  great  Nation  that  the  greai 
heart  of  A^**-*^  knows  no  geography  in  its  sympathy  and 
no  aeetianalisni  in  its  generosity. 


The  King  of  Fruits  in  West  Virginia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OP  WS8T  VIBOINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thnndait,  February  18. 1937 

lir.  RANDOLPH,    lir.  Speaker,  almost  everything— ez- 
eeptlng  oysters— grows  better  In  the  mountains. 


It  ti  so  with  apples.  Tho  long  days  of  clear  sunshine:  the 
nights  filled  with  cool  dews;  the  soQ  filled  with  minerals; 
all  these  lend  themarihres  to  building  through  the  long  sum- 
mer growing  months  the  very  finest  in  apides.  Life  does  not 
ntmnm  easUy  in  the  moantains.  Apples,  like  pe(H>le.  wrest  a 
hardy  living  by  a  hardy  Uf  e  from  the  mineral-flUed  moun- 
tain sofl.  But  it  Is  good,  both  for  the  people  and  for  the 
apples,  ttimt  this  is  so.  The  mountains  develop  the  finest 
onalitles  in  man  and  in  everything  dse;  lean,  hardy  fitness; 
naturalness;  soUd  worth. 

In  the  mountains  of  West  Virginia  apples  reach  their  ulti- 
mate.   The  king  of  fruits  is  truly  entfanvied  on  the  chertland 
8k9CB  that  dip  down  to  the  Potomac  and  the  Shenandoah 
Blvers  In  the  east  and  to  the  great  CXilo  in  the  west 
MT— n  Mnas  wmoM  w»juu»axam 

m  West  Virginia  are  6.200,000  apple  trees,  three-fourths 
of  them  planted  In  the  commercial  ordiards  whose  long,  or- 
deriy  rows  cover  whole  mountain  sides  of  the  eastern  pan- 
handle <tf  West  Vfrginla.  some  70  mfiea  west  of  Washington. 

y^CTti  thftse  orchards  eomo  n^wtiany  7,000,000  bu^els  of 
those  white-fleshed.  dder-fUled,  tangy  apples  which  only 
mountain  soil,  the  simshlne  and  rain  of  summer,  and  tbe 
cool  dews  and  frosty  fWd  mornings  In  high  altltnrtwi  can 
prodnoe. 

These  7,000.000  boShels  of  apples  rank  West  Virginia  sev- 
enth among  the  anple-prododng  States  of  the  Union,  and 
that  Is  not  an  empty  distinction,  because  apples  are  actually 
"the  ktam  (tf  frnts*— the  largest  trail  crop  by  far  grown  In 
the  united  Stales  orin  the  wocld.  The  national  apple  crop 
averages  100,000,000  bushels— 1%  bushels  for  each  and  every 
American  and  every  State  hi  the  Unkm.  except  Florida, 
grows  apples  In  qoantttleB  large  enough  to  be  listed  by 
united  SlalM  Dapsrtmsnt  of  Agriealture  as  alfeetlng  the 


ooonly  In  eastern  United 
Va..  fourth  largest  in  the 
nation,  with  tfasee  ftur  wtetem  coantles  only  surpassing  II 
in  Sim  of  apple  crop;  nana  suinasriiit  and  few,  hideed, 
equaUiw  it  tn  qoallty.  In  taata.  In  hsatthful  vllamins  and 
minerato;  hi  ttial  "snap^  of  the  hard,  whtta,  juloa-fllled 

drilghtflil  to  btte  mto  and  a  Joy  to 
I  am  JMtim  an  sU  fnm  Uhtted  Statea 

Applm  contain  vltanrtm  A  B* 


w*mi  ffTifl  Apples  are  roughage,  necessaiy  to  internal  dean- 
Itneas.  This  is  touching  only  briefly  upon  the  healthful 
quatttles  of  "the  khig  of  fruits." 


Siose  in  oonne^- 


0TH41TI1I  ABB 

In  apple  circles  West  THrgtala  Is  noted  for  the  size  and 
extent  of  its  individual  apple  plantations  and  for  the  baronial 
character  of  its  apple  growers.  West  THrginla  orchards  aver- 
age the  largest  in  the  world.  A  number  of  apple  growers 
there  own  and  operate  800  acres  of  apples  each.  One  man 
operates  1,700  acres.-  Ii4any  have  600,  500,  or  400  acres. 

Such  a  man  Is  in  truth  a  "prince  to  the  king  of  fruits." 
Bach  has  a  smaU  army  of  retainers  living  upcm  the  planta- 
tions and  caring  through  the  year  for  the  thoiisanrts  of  trees, 
all,  with  their  families,  dependent  upon  the  grower  for  their 
dally  wage  and  livelihood. 

Sudi  responsibilities  can  be  successfully  carried  only  by 
men  of  real  merit.  Such  a  baronial  life  as  this  breeds  men 
who  think  things  through  and  hold  fast  to  their  conclusions; 
men.  to  brief,  of  force  and  character,  whose  rugged  todi- 
vidualism  is  tempered  by  years  of  patient  struggle  with  the 
forces  of  nature.  In  West  Virginia  are  numerous  growers 
who  each  year  harvest  and  market  100,000. 150,000.  or  200,000 
bushels  of  apples,  each  bushel  usually  worth  to  them  about  a 
dollar. 

AT.T.  TAUZmS  AHS  CBOWN 

Almost  an  varieties  of  apples  grow  well  on  West  Virginia's 
monntato  solL  Two  of  the  great  modem  varieties  of  apples — 
Grimes  Oolden  and  Golden  DeUdous — originated  to  West 

IHrgtola. 

But  we  are  particularly  proud  of  our  Staymans,  of  our  York 
Imperial,  our  Rome  Beauty,  our  Jonathan,  and  our  Wtoesap, 
as  well  as  of  our  Grimes  Golden. 

A  graphic  presentation  of  the  size  of  West  Virginia's  apple 
crop  may  be  had  from  this: 

West  Virginia's  7.000.000  bushels  of  apples.  If  loaded  toto 
refrigerator  cars  and  coupled  end  to  end,  would  make  a  solid 
tratoload  stretching  out  across  the  Nation  from  Wstshlngton 
to  the  subiu-bs  of  Norfolk.  Va..  130  miles  away.  or.  to  another 
direction,  from  Baltimore.  Md..  well  on  beyond  FhDaddidiia. 
Pa. 

Ul  AXX-AIOBICAK  TKUTt 

The  apple  Is  truly  an  all-American  fruit.  Grown  all  over 
the  Nation,  it  Is  not  only  a  delight  to  the  palate  when  eaten 
out-of-hand.  crisp,  cool,  and  snappy,  but  It  has  1.001  blend- 
togs  with  pastry  and  spices  at  the  hands  of  her  majesty 
the  housewife,  which  are  equally  a  palate  delight  and  the 
finest  kind  of  nourishment.  We  have  only  to  speak  of  apple 
pie,  apple  cobbler,  baked  apples,  apple  butter,  fried  apples, 
apple  pan  dowdy,  apple  flamingo,  brown  betty.  apple  fioat, 
and  such  dishes  handed  down  through  many  generations  to 
Illustrate  the  fact  that,  eaten  raw  or  cooked,  the  apple  Is  the 
all-American  fruit. 

And  to  the  moimtains  of  West  Virginia  the  aU-American 
fruit  encompasses  the  fullness  of  Its  perfection. 


John  Baasett  Moore  on  Pending  Nentrality 


of  tha 

wtthothsr^ 
of  ttat  blood  vlildi 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF  NXW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thundttv,  Ftbruant  18, 1937 

RBH.  ICr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
I  am  snfamtttlng  a  letter  from  John  Baasett  Moore, 
who  Is  gfnerally  recognised  as  the  greatest  authority  In  the 
UlBltad  States,  and  probably  in  the  entire  wtnld.  on  int«m»- 
ilanal  lam.  Ifr.  llOore  was  a  former  Justlee  of  the  Wodd 
CMirt  and  a  former  conrneinr  ot  the  Department  at  State 
Foodtow  ^^lian.  Ifr.  Ifocre*!  letter  waa  s«ad  at  a 
dtbfbOoaiaiUmaaWomta  Attain 


should  be  of  Interest  to  all  Members  of  ttie 
tton  with  the  pending  neutrality  measures. 

Mkw  ToKX,  N.  Y,  febrMrr  11.  2SJ7. 
Tti»  Honorable  HAanLioir  Pbh. 

Houte  of  Repretentatives.  WaOUngUm,  D.  C. 
DBAS  Mm.  nam:  My  delay  in  answering  jtxa  letter  at  VUmarT  0 
has  been  unavoidable. 

It  would  not  be  poeBlble  f orme  to  appear  before  any  ot  the  com- 
mltteee  In  nIaUcn.  to  the  so-caUed  neutraUty  meaaoree  lately  Intro- 
duced in  Oongrees  even  U  I  had  not  fully  e^^^eMea  myaeU  upon 
them  in  letten  and  statements  submitted  In  wrltlna  haretetfon. 
Tou  are  correct  In  a^lng  that,  so  far  as  ooncems  the  proDoaed  sur- 
render by  Oongrees  ot  its  ezcluslTe  constltuUooal  power  to  dedaie 
war.  they  for  the  most  part  in  no  respect  differ  fmn  the  measures 
tntrodueed  a  year  ago  to  empower  the  President.  In  his  uncontrolled 
discretion,  to  engage  In  war  and  carry  tt  on  wlttUMt  the  prior  dec- 
laration which  our  fundamental  law  requlrea.  Tb  mA  to  Hive 
i4>pearanceB  by  using  in  the  title,  phrases  sueh  as  "to  mmi^tf^in  the 
neutraUty  of  the  United  States",  or  to  tvomote  peace".  Is  at  best 
a  form  of  e^-deoeptlon  of  the  most  delusive  and  **nintlT«tantlal 
kind.  No  one  who  wished  unlimited  power  to  make  war  could  ask 
for  more  than  the  authority,  in  his  own  discretion,  to  impose  and 
rev^ce,  and  to  modify  and  adjust,  embargoee  upon  our  foreign  com- 
merce. KOt  only  are  such  embaigoes  never  contemplated  as  friendly 
measures  but  they  are  radically  inocmsistent  with  the  avowed 
theory  of  the  present  administration  that  ezisttng  oommereial 
restrictions  C(Mistitute  the  chief  menace  to  peace.  In  the  tecent 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  sustaining  the  embargo  impoeed  by 
the  President  under  an  act  oT  Oongrees  on  the  shipment  ot  air- 
planes to  the  belllgerente  in  the  CSiaoo  war,  various  statutory 
authorizations  to  Impose  embargoes,  or  commercial  nonintcrcourse. 
were  promiscuously  cited  without  any  analysis  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  done  or  any  atten4>t  to  ascertain  whether  the 
object  was  friendly  or  unfriendly,  conciliatory  or  coercive;  and  it 
has  In  consequence  been  hastUy  and  inconsiderately  assumed  that 
such  things  might  be.  "and  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud", 
without  creating  "special  wonder"  or  any  feeling  of  displeasure  or 
resentment.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  view  is  as  erroneous  as 
It  is  superficial. 

writers  on  international  law,  in  treating  of  International  proc- 
esses, classify  them  as  amicable  and  nortamlcable.  Among  the 
former  are  negotiation,  good  offices,  mediation,  and  arbitration 
Nonamlcable  i^ocesses  are  divided  into  two  rlnnsni — those  short  of 
war  and  war  itself.  Those  short  of  war  embrace  withdrawal  of 
diplomatic  relations,  retorsion  or  retaliation,  and  the  diqklay  of 
force,  these  three  being  progressively  coercive  in  their  nature  and 
intention.  After  these  come  reprisals,  "padflc"  blockade,  embargo, 
and  nonlnteroourse.  In  describing  these  measures  as  hoing  ••short 
of  war"  it  is  not  meant  that  th^  may  not  involve  acts  of  war. 
What  Is  actually  meant  Is  that,  if  not  opposed,  they  may  not  raault 
in  the  legal  condition  of  things  called  a  state  of  war.  But.  as  they 
are  essentially  coercive  In  their  nature,  expoience  has  shown  that 
they  are  likely  to  result  in  an  avowed  state  of  war.  As  all  history 
shows,  wars  have  for  the  most  part  grown  out  of  fordUe  or 
coercive  acts  committed  before  the  legal  coodltl<m  of  things  caUed 
a  state  of  war.  formally  declared,  came  Into  existence.  Therefore, 
to  commit  to  the  Xzecutlve  the  power,  in  his  discretion,  to  ad<^ 
and  prosecute  measures  that  naturally  lead  to  war  is  virtually  to 
transfer  to  him  the  power  to  make  war,  so  that  the  tonnMl  declara- 
tion by  Oongiess  of  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  would  become 
an  essentially  perfunctory  act. 

In  recent  discussions  of  the  subject  (tf  neutrality  I  have  observed 
two  fundamental  misconceptions: 

The  first  of  these  is  that  neutraUty  Is  an  adjustable  thing, 
^i^iich  Is  to  be  changed  from  day  to  day  aooordlng  to  changing 
conditions.  No  explanation  has  been  made  of  what  this  means. 
No  practical  illustrations  or  examples  have  been  confided  to  us. 
ApparenUy.  everything  is  to  be  left  to  an  occult  Sxecutlve  om- 
nlBclence,  which  It  would  be  unbecoming  and  unnatural  for 
parliamentary  bodies  either  to  claim  or  to  question. 

But  the  entire  oohceptlon  Is  visionary  and  unsound.  It  Is  of 
the  very  essence  (tf  law  that  Its  rules  should  be  fixed  and  certain, 
and  e^eclaUy  Is  this  the  case  with  the  law  of  neutraUty.  The 
whnlnlstratlon  of  neutraUty  must  be  viewed  both  objectively  and 
subjectively.  With  no  fixed  and  certain  rules  to  guide  it.  not 
only  would  a  praf  easedly  neutral  government  be  susoepUbto  to 
the  fluctnatlons  of  sentiment  at  home  but  Its  acts  would  in- 
evitably be  open  to  muMpieUm  by  aU  the  governments  at  war.  eadi 
interpreting  them  acronllng  to  their  effect  upon  its  own  fortunes. 
Nothing  could  more  svirely  tend  to  Involve  us  In  war.  Belliger- 
ents, moreover,  have  the  right  deflnltdy  to  know  the  conditions 
which  they  are  to  meet.  They  cannot  be  expected  to  submit  to 
measures  of  an  oocasianal,  fhtftipg^  or  haphastrd  kind.  The 
g^^  of  neutrality,  as  they  now  stand,  have  been  of  gxedual 
growth  and  embody  the  results  of  expsrieiiee.  Heretofore  the 
United  States  has  made  Important  eontribations  to  tbeir  develop- 
ment. It  woxild  be  against  the  Interest  of  the  world,  as  weU  as 
a^lnst  our  own  Intsrest,  to  snhsutate  for  the  dsflnltenaw  and 
osrtalnty  of  the  law  as  It  now  stands  a  talaak  chatter  to  Ju|gls 
with  nnforsaeeu  conditions  as  tlicy  may  artse. 

The  second  fundamental  mtseoacqjtioD  by  whkb  ttemt  dim- 
eussicos  have  been  pervaded  Is  the  siunKislllen  that  the  Ihtftsd 
States  became  Involved  la  the  late  war  through  the  eOcrt  to 


and  defisad  tte  rtghts  as  a  ncntral.  and  that.  If  we  woold 
keep  out  of  foreign  wars,  we  must  abandon  those  tkgbiB.. 
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,_, —  —  coBtiery  to  the  fact.    Tba  meie  ttas  evMsnoe  i» 

nnritmea.  anderamtned.  the  clearer  it  becomes  that  the  United 
States,  while  from  time  to  time  proteetlng  against  belligerent  in- 
terference with  Its  trade,  had  no  Intentiaa  to  resist  sueh  Interf er- 
«Doe  by  measures  of  coercion:  while,  on  the  other  hand,  tt  as- 
acrted.  as  against  certain  powers.  righU  never  before  claimed  by 
a  neuteal  government.  In  saying  this  I  particularly  have  In  mind 
tlM  treataieat  of  bdllgerent  armed  merchantmen  aa  peaceful 
ahlps.  This  was  contrary  to  aU  precedent  and  alao  to  the  weU- 
■■ttled  law  as  long  before  declared  by  our  highest  Judicial  au- 
^orltles.  Never  before  had  a  government  professing  to  be  neu- 
tral undertaken  to  gtiarantee  the  safety  of  the  armed  ships  of  a 
btfligeient  against  enemy  attack. 
Believe  me  to  be.  with  best  regardi^ 
Sincerely  yours, 

JOhw 


San  Francisco  Voters  Beins  Afisled— National 
Power  Policy  Will  Correct  Situation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OP  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  19. 1937 

MUMiciPAz.  srnrATioir  nr  nzsco  nrvoLvas  «A»yff  act 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  recently  read  the 
remarks  of  the  Honorable  Franck  R.  HAvnnm.  <rf  Cali- 
fornia, concerning  the  Hetch  Hetchy  power  situation  in  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco.  Calif.  Since  the  matter 
concerns  an  act  of  Congress  sponsored  by  the  late  Congress- 
man John  E.  Raker,  and  is  a  Federal  law,  I  wlU  expraas  my 
opinion  on  it  because  it  involves  the  powo'  policy  of  ttie 
entire  United  States  of  America. 

Only  upon  the  exi^ess  provisi<m  that  San  R«nciaoo  would 
not  sell  electric  power  to  any  private  oarporations  for  resale, 
was  the  act  passed.  Hie  intent  was  to  develop  a  municipal 
distribution  system  for  the  power  generated  on  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  VaUey  project. 

Now  it  seems  that  the  private  utility  corporations  axw 
doing  ttieir  woric  again,  attonpting  to  mislead  the  citlaens 
of  San  I^tmcisco.  As  for  me.  I  would  never  vote  a  repeal 
Qi  the  power  i»t>vl6ions  of  the  Raker  Act,  nor  do  I  beUeve 
Hiat  Congress  would  do  so. 
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m  this  countiy  today  a  power  policy  is  being  developed  Iqr 
the  Federal  Government.  We  have  several  regions,  one  of 
which  is  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  where  rates  have 
been  reduced  and  the  living  standards  of  the  people  of  six  or 
seven  States  raised  thereby. 

Diere  is  no  reason  why  San  Ftandaeo  should  not  haye  the 
same  advantages  as  Tennessee  and  the  surroundinc  Southern 
States.  Also,  Los  Angeles  has  the  advantage  of  Boulder 
Dam.  I  investigated  the  sltuatioa  penonally  last  summer 
during  a  visit  to  New  Mexico,  AriioQa.  and  Cahfbmia. 

For  the  reasons  I  state  San  Ftanctsoo  should  be  given  aU 
of  the  rights  and  privUegee  of  these  other  areas;  and  I  should 
regard  it  as  not  only  a  breadx  of  policy  but  a  tareadi  of  coik- 
traet  should  I  vote  for  or  consent  to  any  change  in  the  orlgl- 
sal  ttfms  of  the  Raker  Act.  ThB  operations  which  wero 
originated  and  are  now  ocming  to  some  reasonable  fniitlon 
were  on  the  basts  o(  that  act.  and  certainly  the  tenns  dioald 
be  carried  out. 


TUs.  I  think,  sets  out  the  sitoatian  from  the  lecal  and 
moral  viewpoint.  But  there  is  another  thlnf  worth  consid- 
ering. That  is,  that  San  Fkandsoo  wiU  better  tteeU  and  win 
save  moner  br  canylng  oat  the  mnnteipal  power  ides. 

I  have  had  tiiis  matter  stodled  bgr  experts  and  have  corzeet 
flfnres  of  a  eonpantive  natore^  Duiing  the  fear  VM  tlie 
PadUe  Oas  ft  Eleetrie  CO..  Mnrtng  7t2,lW  eustonen,  had 
gross  revemieB  of  $fM4t.l7S.  If  rates  similar  to  thoae  Insti- 
tuted fay  T.  V.  A.  wtmlwata  contractaw  ted  been  in  effect,  tt 
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to  esttBttted  tliAt  gross  reyennes  would  taave  amounted  to 
f41A65.403.  Tills  would  bave  resulted  in  a  savings  of  ap- 
pradmately  $23/MO.O0O.  or  36  percent. 

All  (rf  this  Is  possible  under  the  T.  V.  A.  plan,  or.  stated 
<Bfferently,  if  the  provisions  of  the  Raker  bill  are  followed. 
^ivf  the  businessmen  of  the  Padflc  coast  would  have  con- 
tinued savings  in  large  amounts. 


ffyATT.  ooMsuMOS  our  >*▼>  as  focsht  sach.  c«  total  or  $7,000,000 
It  is  also  important  to  know  that  all  of  the  average  citizens 
of  the  San  ftandsco  area  would  save  large  sums  of  money. 
On  a  basis  of  rates  to  residential  customers  which  can  be  ob- 
tained through  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Raker  Act, 
the  residential  customers  would  save  $7,000,000.  or  35  percent, 
•nie  eventual  savings  would  not  only  be  the  money,  but  would 
be  the  convenience  of  tens  of  thousands  of  San  Francisco 
consumers. 

I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  local  affairs  of  any 
other  portion  of  the  United  States  but  that  in  which  I  live, 
and  do  not  remotely  suggest  any  course  of  action  to  the  people 
at  San  Francisco.  I  only  mention  these  things  in  order  to 
show  certain  advantages  and  to  give  comparisons  Interesting 
to  all  the  people  of  America,  and  especially  San  Francisco. 
But  this  matter  concerns  the  entire  power  policy  of  the 
XTnited  States  of  America,  and  the  various  areas  of  the  coun- 
try should  have  similar  ixlvileges  and  work  together. 
..  -  4- — 


The  Supreme  Court 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  HL  LA  FOLLETTE,  JR. 

OF  VnSCdNSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  XJNITED  STATES 
Friday,  Febmary  19, 1937 


ABTICLE  BT  EDWARD  S.  COBWIH 


Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
tent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord  an 
artide  publidied  in  the  New  York  Times  Sunday  Magasdne 
of  February  14, 1937.  entitled  "President  and  Court:  A  Cru- 
cial Issue",  written  by  Edward  B.  Corwin,  professor  of  juris- 
prudence. Princeton  University. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcosd.  as  follows: 

[Fkem  tbm  Nov  Tortc  Ttaooo  M»g>»lno  of  Feb.  14.  1937] 
msuKBir  Atn  codkt:  a  ckocxal  lasua — rmoraamm  cewwxw  ssAxcof  xb 

THB  if«>tt"y.T  ruM  m  tkb  ubbt  or  hmtokt  axd  comsxtiohs 

yOBAT  

(By  Mwani  a.  Oonrln.  McOomUclc  piofewor  of  Jurtqmidenco. 
Prlnoeton  TJnIventty) 

Altbough  the  Prosidont'B  rBeomnwnrtatlon  that  tbe  Suinreme 
Court  b»  cBtaHfed  to  15  membOTB  Is  part  and  pattsd  of  a  gmaral 
ptan  for  the  rafonn  of  the  Federal  JwUdary.  and  la  oogentty  cttp- 
ported  by  hla  meeaage  aa  a  measure  for  dealing  with  superannu- 
ation  on  the  bench.  It  haa  already  drawn  Are  aa  aa  "adroit"  way 
of  "packlaf  the  oourt"  with  a  aembenhlp  faTonble  to  the  New 


Indeed,  the  Fieatdent  hUnadf  mjt.  at  the  doae  of  his 
that  If  the  iiieaeiiiee  which  he  reeommenda  "achieve  their  ahn,  we 
nay  be  thieved  of  the  neceaelty  oT  eooaidcrtng  any  fundamomtal 
,t«t  ■■]!■■  in  the  poMwa  of  the  eourts  or  the  Oonstltutloa  of  our 
Government",  worda  that  are  fahiy  Interpretable  aa  admitting  the 
which  the  crttlCB  of  the  propoaal  aaeert  to  be  Ite  oon- 


lermore.  the  reoommended  enlargement  of  the  court  ap- 

man  aa  a  logleal-^though  not  Inevltabie  ontoome  of  the  Preal- 
finra  niMai«e  of  January  g.  when,  reporting  on  the  atate  of  the 
Union,  he  aald: 

"Means  must  be  found  to  adapt  our  legal  forms  and  our  Judi- 
cial Interpretation  to  the  actual  preeent  national  needa  of  the 
lereeet  uiugmealie  demooBcy  In  the  modem  world.  •  •  •  The 
]a£elal  tatmneh  ako  la  aakad  by  the  people  to  do  tte  part  In  mak- 
tam  demociaey  Buiiiiaarfiil  We  do  not  aak  the  oourta  to  call  non- 
csietent  powers  into  being,  but  we  haVa  a  right  to  expect  that 
ffBW«t4r*  iweta  or  thoee  legttlmatrty  Implied  ahall  be  made  effeo- 
Mm  iiialiiiiaanii  lor  the  oeaaoan  good.    The  piBcieiM  of 


democracy  must  not  be  Imperfled  by  the  denial  of  oesentlal  powers 

But  why^^^W  not  the  President's  supporter*  frankly  defend 
the  ncopoeal  that  the  Ckjurt  be  enlarged,  a  measure  necessary  to 
the  OTM^sltuatlon  to  readjust  the  balance  between  tt»e  dePf^- 
menta  and  to  effect  an  application  of  the  Ck)nstltoitKm  whl^ 
la  i^r^»'y>'*^  by  ccmdltlona  and  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  the 

^'^SSe 'thing  can  be  said  at  the  outset,  that  tola  would  not  be  the 
fli^tlmrlhe  Court  has  been  "packed."  There  Is  stlU  for  In- 
stance a  tenth  Federal  circuit  for  which  there  once  existed,  but 
no  loninr  exists,  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Court.  This 
anomalTls  a  memento  of  President  Lincoln's  weU-warranted  fear 
that  the  Court  over  which  Roger  Taney  presided  inight  upset 
important  war  measures.  Nor  did  Lincoln  act  without  precedent, 
for  35  years  earlier  the  Court  had  been  enlarged  from  seven  to 
nine  Justices  in  order— among  other  things,  perhape— 4o  water 
down  the  remnant  of  the  old  Marshall  bench. 

Also  we  now  know  that  when  President  Grant  sent  to  the 
Senate'  the  names  of  two  new  appointees  to  the  Court.  M^s. 
Bradley  and  Strong,  the  same  day  that  the  decision  In  Hepburn 
V.  ar^wotd  was  handed  down,  he  did  so  In  the  fuUest  confi- 
dence that  these  gentlemen  would  do  Just  what.  In  fact,  they  did 
do  acme  time  later,  turn  to  and  bring  about  a  reveisal  of  Hepbuni 
V.  Orittoold.  (On  Feb.  7.  1870.  the  Supreme  Court  held  in  tJbe 
Hepbum-onswold  case  that  the  Legal  Tender  Act  of  Feb.  26, 
1862.  making  "greenbacks"  legal  tender,  was  xinconstltutlonal.] 

In  the  words  of  Secretary  Fish's  diary,  the  President  explained-- 
this  was  some  years  later— "that  at  the  time  he  felt  It  Important 
that  the  constltritionallty  of  the  law  should  be  sustained,  and 
while  he  would  do  nothing  to  exact  anything  like  a  pledge  or  ex- 
pression of  opinion  from  the  parties  he  might  appoint  to  the 
bench,  he  had  desired  that  the  constitutionality  should  be  sus- 
tained by  the  Supreme  Court;  that  he  believed  such  had  been  the 
opinion  of  aU  his  Cabinet  at  the  time." 

Ilie  prlncli>al  Justlflcatlon,  however,  for  the  President's  recom- 
mendation must  be  found,  if  at  aU,  not  in  the  past  but  In  the  here 
and  now.  The  question  which  It  raises  is  reaUy  that  of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  assumption  which  underlies  the  passages  above  quoted 
from  his  message  of  January  6.  It  to  there  assumed  that  the  Court 
today  enjoys  great  freedom  of  choice  in  interpreting  the  Constitu- 
tion, that  it  can  often  give  the  Constitution  a  liberal  or  strict  appU- 
catlon  as  It  elects,  and  that  It  Is  able,  therefOTe,  frequently  to  for- 
ward Its  own  preferences  without  violating  correct  Judicial  decorum. 
In  other  worda,  It  Is  the  President's  evident  belief  that  the  Court 
has  become  a  political  body,  not  in  the  narrow  partisan  sense  <rf  the 
term  but  In  the  immensely  mca-e  important  sense  of  a  determlnator 
of  public  poilcles — a  superlegislature,  in  brief. 

This  assumption,  one  may  be  siu^,  will  be  hotly  contested.  The 
evidence  in  support  of  it.  nevertheless.  Is  Impresaive.  Thus  the 
President  will  be  able  to  cite  the  present  Chief  Justice's  statement, 
made  many  years  ago  and  so  before  the  Court's  censorship  of  acta 
of  Congress  had  taken  on  its  present  scope,  that  "the  Constitution 
Is  what  the  Judges  say  it  Is";  also  the  late  Mr.  Root's  admonition  to 
the  States  in  1906  that  if  they  did  not  exercise  the  powers  theo- 
retically belonging  to  them,  interpretations  woxild  "be  foimd"  to 
enable  the  National  Government  to  take  over  those  powers;  like- 
wise Justice  Stone's  statement  in  the  A.  A.  A.  case  that  "while 
unconstitutional  exercise  of  power  by  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government  is  subject  to  Judicial  restraint,  the 
only  check  upon  our  own  exercise  of  power  Is  our  own  sense  of 
self-restraint." 

Turning,  moreover,  from  opinion  to  fact,  what  do  we  find? 
One  thing  Is  that  the  niimber  of  acts,  whether  State  or  National, 
which  the  Court  has  disallowed  has  Increased  enormously  in  re- 
cent years.  Between  1789  and  1865  the  Coiut  pronounced  void 
Just  two  provisions  of  acts  of  Congress.  Between  1920  and  1932. 
Inclusive,  it  overturned  22  such  provisions,  while  between  1934 
and  1936,  inclusive,  It  overturned  13  such  provisions. 

These  statistics,  standing  by  themselves  are,  to  be  sure,  open 
to  diverse  interpretations.  It  is  only  when  we  look  for  the  reason 
back  of  them  that  they  take  on  their  proper  signifies  nee;  but 
this  too  becomes  evident  on  a  little  consideration. 

The  acts  of  Congress  which  the  Court  has  set  aside  for  trans- 
gressing clear,  unmistakable  words  of  the  constitutional  docu- 
ment are  few  Indeed.  Rather  the  basis  of  Its  decision  has  usually 
been  some  doctrine  or  theory  which  It  has  itself,  not  without 
popular  approval  necessarily,  imported  into  the  Constitution  from 
the  outside.  Indeed,  the  New  Deal  legislation  which  has  perished 
at  the  Court's  hands  has  almost  aU  fallen  before  Just  such 
doctrines  or  theories. 

Thvut  the  decision  In  the  "hot  oil"  cases  was  based  on  the 
maxlmmn  which  finds  no  mention  in  the  Constitution,  that  "the 
leglslatxire  nuty  not  delegate  its  powers";  and  the  Railway  Retire- 
ment Act  was  set  aside  on  the  groimd  that  it  deprived  the  car- 
riers of  their  property  without  "due  process  of  law",  although 
the  conception  of  "due  process"  thus  Invoked  was  unknown  to 
the  Supreme  Court  prior  to  the  Dred  Scott  case. 

And  when  we  turn  to  the  decisions  setting  aside  the  N.  I.  R.  A. 
and  the  Coal  Conservation  Act  we  encounter  yet  another  signifi- 
cant feature  of  the  Court's  present  power.  Both  of  these  acts 
were  passed  on  the  theory  that  conditions  surrovmdlng  production 
often  affect  interstate  commerce  detrimentally.  This  theory  the 
Court  answered  by  saying  that  such  effects,  however  extensive 
or  Inevitable,  were  "indirect"  and  hence  beyond  the  power  of  Oon- 
to  govern. 
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But  the  OonatHutkm  ttsdf  says  aothlnK  SbonS 
_Bd  atUl  leaa— If  that  were  poalbl^^lmislt  w^ 
not  ■«<«gnud  latentate  oommarae  from  them.    Zadeod:  no  tvf- 
towJbs^ttiMi  1923.  we  find  the  Ooort  aaylng  tt^^  c^ 

.1^..^^  ^*°  certainly  not  aubstltote  Ite  judgment  for  that 
^  r*???^  *"  ■"**  •  matter  unleae  the  rdatlcn  of  the  antoject 
to  totersute  oonmieroe  and  Its  effect  upon  It  are  dearly  nm. 
existent."  — »— »/  «ihi 

Thus,  not  only  do  the  Oourfa  most  Important  dedsloDs  fre- 
quently rest  on  extremely  vague  grounda.  on  grounds  which  am 
open  to  a  variety  of  interpretations,  but  they  also  rest  on  grounda 
the  Courrs  own  Interpretation  of  which  has  varied  from  ttme  to 
time  EspeclaUy  is  this  true  of  its  dedaions  in  lecent  yean  con- 
earning  the  crucial  Issue  of  SUte  versus  national  power 

In  the  Shreveport  case,  which  was  decided  in  1914.  the  Court 
epeaklng  by  the  present  Chief  Justice,  held  that  COnsreaa  waa  en- 
?.*^  ^  Wgulate  the  local  charges  of  interstote  carrlets  when  they 
discriminated  against  Interstate  oommeroe.  Defending  at  the  time 
this  holding  against  the  argument  that  It  authorised  Oongreas 
to  Intrude  on  the  reserved  powers  of  the  States.  Ifr.  Btighaemld- 
^•yithln  Its  sphere  as  recognized  by  the  ConsUtutkm.  the 
Nation  is  supreme.  The  question  Is  simply  of  the  Federal  power 
as  granted:  where  there  is  authorlaed  ezerdae  of  that  power  ttiere 
Is  no  reserved  power  to  nulUfy  it— a  principle  obvioudy  nsscuUiJ 
to  our  national  Integrity,  yet  continually  calllns  for  new 
applications.'*  '  * 

In  the  fSoe  of  which,  we  find  the  court,  tn  the  N.  I.  R.  A.,  the 

5;.^Bii;J^.*^  ^  -^  ^f*^  treating  the  reserved  powen  of 
the  states  aa  if  they  caaq>naed  an  Independent  limitation  on 
national  power. 

t*^^.^L^^ J^*^li^'  *'°".  "°*  ***•  principle  of  stare  decisis 
[the  doctetoe  of  following  rules  or  prlnctoles  laid  down  In  nre- 

!l°?J^*^J^  ^**^*^°°*1  «>ht»<Uct  the  Preeldenfs  assumption 
that  the  Court  has  become  a  i)oUtlcal  body?  Not.  tt  wouldseem. 
to  any  serious  extent.  *  -  »»«  douu. 

jtathe  words  of  Justice  Brandels.  spoken  a  few  years  ago: 
"Stare  decisis  Is  not.  like  the  rule  of  res  Judicata  [a  ttUng  or 
matter  finafly  decided  on  its  merttsl.  a  universal.  inexoraUemm- 
^nd.  "The  rule  of  stare  declsla,  though  <me  tending  to  con- 
dsten(7  and  uniformity  of  decision,  is  not  Inflexible.  Whether 
:i^H-rlf°"°'****  °^  departed  from  Is  a  question  entirely  within 
the  discretion  of  the  Court,  which  is  agi&  caUed  upon  to  oon- 
sld«r  a  question  once  decided.*" 

.. '*  i"  *"**  ***•*  **»«■«  words  occur  in  a  dissenting  opinion,  but 
the  opinions  dted  in  the  support  of  them  are  not  dtseentimr 
c»Inlons.  Furthermore,  Justice  Brandels  was  able  to  fortify  hS 
statOTient  with  an  impressive  list  of  cases— between  80  and  40— 
which  the  Court  had,  even  at  that  date,  overruled  in  whole  or 
In  part,  in  the  field  of  constitutional  law. 

Wilting  in  igS3  Prof.  Thomas  Reed  Powell.. of  Harvard,  summed 
up  the  posiUon  of  the  Court  in  relation  to  the  Oonstltution  in  these 
wcMtls: 

"Nine  men  In  Wsshlngton  have  a  pretty  arbitrary  power  to  annul 
any  statute  or  ordinance  or  admlnlstretlve  ord»  that  is  pnmerly 
wought  before  them.  The  power  is  an  arbitrary  power,  even 
though  It  may  not  be  arbltrarOy  exercised.  It  to  arbitrary  in  the 
sense  that  In  the  last  analysto  it  to  exercised  as  five  or  more  of  the 
nine  men  think  best.  «  «»  «a«, 

"The  Supreme  Court  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  eontroUed  by  the 
Constitution  because  so  seldom  doee  the  Constitution  dearly  dic- 
tate a  dectolon.  It  to  not  controlled  by  its  own  precedents,  for  It 
feels  free  to  ovemile  them.  It  feeto  even  more  free  to  «nTt*n>  dis- 
tinctions that  no  sensible  person  would  think  of  making  except  to 
avoid  confession  that  a  precedent  to  being  disregarded.  All  thto 
remains  true,  even  though  in  most  of  the  cases  it  to  also  true  that 
appUcable  precedents  are  either  followed  or  are  not  there  to  be 
Invoked.  The  Supreme  Court  does  what  It  prefers  to  do  when  It 
prefers  to  do  as  nearly  as  possible  what  it  has  done  before." 

Certainly  nothing  has  happened  since  1932  to  cast  dotibt  on  the 
soundness  of  thto  verdict. 

The  origin  of  the  Court's  power  of  censcnshlp  over  acts  of  Con- 
gress has  been  the  subject  of  tevestlgatlon  agidn  and  again.  It  to 
astOTy  not  without  support  for  the  Cleopatra's  nose  view  of  history. 
One  of  the  f<»«most  problems  confronting  the  Phlladdphia  Con- 
vention was  that  of  jnovldlng  a  curb  on  the  4Uate  leglalatnres  In 
theinterest  both  of  national  power  and  of  private  rights. 

The  Virginia  plan,  upon  which  the  Constitution  was  hnely 
daborated.  ignoring  the  Idea  of  Judicial  review,  irtilch  had  ahmdy 
appeared  sporadleaUy  In  three  or  four  of  the  States,  pranaaeda 
congressional  veto.  No  sooner,  however,  did  thto  propoaal  eome  tq> 
fOT  disctisdon  than  the  point  waa  made  that,  on  account  of  the 
bad  condition  of  the  roada.  It  must  often  be  montiM  before  a 
State  legislative  act  could  be  laid  bef ors  Oongram  for  Its  conslder- 
aticm.  Must,  it  was  ad»d,  such  acts  be  kq^  In  suqienalon  untU 
passed  upon,  or  must  they  be  permitted  to  operate  during  the 
Interval— eltho-  altemaUve  being  tmdeslrahlef  And  mi»t  Con- 
gress remain  in  oontlnnous  sfiailnu  In  order  to  dlscharee  Its  wto 
function? 

liadlson.  prlndpal  author  of  the  Vhglnla  plan,  ooneeded  the 
mroe  of  these  objections,  and  ss  we  know,  the  propuaeJ  oomaea- 
■wnal  veto  was  ultlmatdy  tabled  tn  favor  of  the  idea,  whldl  Is  In- 
corporated in  the  supremacy  clause  of  the  Oonstltution  (art.  VZ, 

aee.  2) .  <a  making  the  Stote  courts— local  bodies.  In  other 

a  first  Una  at  detOnse  of  the  constltatlanal  powma  of 
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turn  In  1787  qanang  all  the 

Than  to^  to  ha  man,  no  nsoeeeary  rriatlan  wmmw^m  vm  nower 
HS^  ^L?^^^""*^  55?  "°  •PPS^  the  Buprame  OourtTex- 
Jf^T,  ^?"Ji55  **■»«»  8*»*»  lagtelatlon  in  rdatUm  toth^  u- 
ttonal    Constitution.    In   sudi    tEurtancse   boS^uSctetoT  i£r 

»ow«nn^t--a  prerogative,  moreover,  for  whleh  a  Olear  precept 
e^irted  fircm  colonial  dajrm.  When,  on  the  othi?  Sd.'^STsS- 
pwne  Court  sets  aside  an  act  of  f^'^trrrrt.  tt  SMmliiiiiT^i  1 1 

•tttuttonally  cocrdlnato  body— Indeed,  m  the  light  both  of  Br^ 
and  colonial  practice  and  theory,  that  of  a  «5«torb<idy 
«*  I  TSfi?*?^*^*^  prlndple  which  today  fumtohaa  both  branches 
of  Judicial  review  a  common  basto  In  oonrtltutlanal  theorrwu 
brought  forward  In  the  convention  fattly  early  in  iteSceS- 
J?*":.jr?'*^  inaddltlon  to  the  bad-roads  arguiient.  ^eSSTof 
ConnecUcut.prolIered  the  argument  agalnM  theowemloeMlWto 

^J.^  I^^^J'^''''^^  prlndple".  to  wit,  that^^SToonSS 
to  the  Artldea  of  Union  would  be  vaUd."  ^^    ^^  ««.*Bwy 

In  other  words,  the  Artldee  of  Union  would  be  law  m  the  strict 
sense  of  being  oognimble  and  appUcable  by  courts  in  the  decl- 
•*«of  cases.  The  supremacy  dause.  to  be  sure,  defines  "the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land"  as  oomprMng  "thto  Oon^ttima^  ^lawa 
i^  ^nlted  Statea  made  teSSSLce  thSSrSdSs^JJSI 
inade  •  •  •  under  the  authority  of  the  umted  8tat«."But 
at  any  rete.  the  Conatltutioo  to  treated  m  law  InttMSMae  a^ 
as  acta  of  Congrem  are.  and  who  would  question  ***»*  t^  -tii* 
stqHeme  law"  it  to  the  supreme  part?  ^^        ^^ 

1,^ J^*K  ^tJ^  membere  of  the  convention  draw  this  oondu- 
don  which,  obviously,  to  not  Inescapable?  The  ansa  is  MemTto 
be  that  some  did  and  eome  did  not.  IfOst  of  the  dlseusitonbear 
Ing  on  the  question  waa  evoked  by  another  feature  of  the  Vlr- 
!?"!?  ^1?°:^*  P«>P05?  «»*  •  coundl  of  revtoUm.  to  constot  of  the 
heads  of  the  executive  departments  and  -a  convenient  number 
of  the  national  Judldary."  d»>uJd  be  vested  withaVeto  ^wS 
over  national  legtolation.  f^ww 

The  fact  that  the  convenUon  ultimately  rejected  thto  nroDoeal 
also  has  given  rtae  to  the  contention  that  it  thereby  lidSuS 
its  disapproval  of  Judicial  review  of  acta  of  COncrass  Se  co^ 
elusion  is  unwarranted.  An  argument  repeatedly  ui^  aga^ 
the  councu  of  revtolon  was  that,  dnce  thT  Judges^uldhave 
occasion  to  paae  upon  the  oonstituaonallty  of  theaete  of  Conereas 
In  the  exercise  of  their  Judldd  funcUons.  It  would  be  ImpropCT  to 
associate  them  with  the  legislative  process.  ""»««i»er  w 

But  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  also  be  going  too  far  to  »v 
that  the  defeat  of  the  OouncU  of  Revldon  proJwUiat  the  conven- 
tionaccepted  the  theds  of  Judidd  revleir.  What  the  a^Uable 
records  show  to  that  Judicial  review  was  at  the  outset  of  the 
convention  a  stUl  novd  idea  to  those  who  had  heard  of  it  at  ail- 
that  even  Ito  advocates  had  at  first  but  the  dlghtast  prrvtolon  of 
Ito  poadble  uses  as  a  check  on  legtolative  power;  that  asthto  becan 
to  appear  somewhat  more  dearly,  the  discovery  was  not  altoseth'T 
favorable  to  Judicial  review — some.  Dickinson,  for  Instance  and 
later  Madi£on— beginning  now  to  recoil  from  the  Idea  of  so  'great 
a  power  in  Judges;  and  finally  that  after  aU  very  few  membets  did 
directly  exprese  themsdves  on  the  merite  of  the  ouesUan  rtiinng 
the  convenUon.  m«—-»«»  uwiug 

Fen-  all  these  reasons  the  stettotics  which  varlow  writen  have 
eompUed  to  show  a  wide  acceptance  of  the  Idea  amoM  the  mem- 
bership of  the  ccmvention  should  be  taken  with  a  gram  of  salt. 
Not  only  do  they  depend  far  too  much  upon  the  wig""'— '^  fNns 
silence,  but  they  also  overlook  the  obvious  fluctuation  of  oninkm 
on  the  subject.  ,5?     ^ 

Nor  to  the  verdict,  which  mxist  be  named  upon  '«' ■  laiiisliiii  of  the 
subject  while  adoption  of  the  Consttcutlon  waa  piwtl&»g  ^ffttan- 
tlally  different.  Ihe  great  argument  against  the  Constitution  was. 
of  course,  that  the  new  Oovemment  would  be  darwierous  to  the 
rtghte  of  the  Statea  and  the  llherttea  of  the  people,  and  to  thto 
argument  advocates  cf  the  Constltutlcm  occasionally  found  the 
Idea  of  Judicial  review  aa  a  check  on  the  »»«**'««««i  kddattva 
power  a  very  convenient  answer.  ~ 

By  far  the  most  positive  statement  on  the  sobjoet  wm  that  of 
Hamilton  in  one  of  the  dodng  numbers  of  the  VMHaUst.  al- 
though he  had  overlooked  the  Idea  In  an  aarUer  tosue  where  It 
would  have  been  pertinent  to  mention  It.  WlttKmt  Invokliw  any 
dause  of  the  Constitution.  w«»«"*^«n  hare  assarts  the  doeteinsu^ 
as  he  terms  It.  that  "the  courto  were  deslgnad  to  be  an  liilsi  meill 
ate  body  betwoea  the  people  and  the  lagtolature^  In  «— «t  •  •  • 
to  keep  the  latter  wlttiln  the  llmlto  nrrtgnrl  thatr  aothodty  " 

Although  the  eamy  probably  made  oonverts.  Ifadlson  was'  not 
•mong  them.  Vbr  a  few  "**"*>"  later  we  find  him  ««^i«»^«ir  with 
equal  posttlvanem  that  judicial  review  made  "tto  JudkSy  de- 
partment paramount  In  fSet  to  the  legislative,  which  was  never 
Intended  and  can  never  be  proper." 

ITioagh  the  question  of  the  power  of  the  Court  to  disallow  acto 
of  Congraas  on  oonstltutlanal  grcunda  waa  In  form  settled  by 
Iffarehall's  famous  deddcn  In  Marbtiry  v.  Jfsdlson,  It  has  taken 
many  deeadea  to  unfold  the  fun  T«g''«*i»nnr  of  this  holdliw. 
Tbua,  aa  was  pointed  cat  eazUcr  ftn  this  arttd*,  tha  gtoonds  on 
which  the  Oouii  oan  today  ofertnm  an  aet  of  GtaiMnm  are  often 
wague  and  Indeflnlto  In  the  eactrame.  whila  freooMidy  they  opptar 
In  palm  of  altemattves  whlA  vast  tha  Court  wtth  uaoontaaUed 
"*~-  of  oholoa. 
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Iter  te  tkM  d,  fW  tiM  iKMna  tnad  of  pcoftlnnrt  optolon 
has  oome  to  endow  tta*  Ooarft  imtapntatlont  of  the  OoBisttta- 
tlcn  with  th»  Mrtfcottty  o<  tba  latter  qnta  tbmf  hww  baen  <ai«a»ed 
tof  oonrtttutlaBal  aBiendmant  or  tasve  been  ufeiluiuM  oy  toe 
Oonrt  ttadt  m  bwrtiif  lieen  crrooeooa.  As  ■emeome  bee  pot  tt. 
•the  OoosatotlaB  la  tbm  Bupieiue  Oovrfa  last  goes.'*  ^ 

Wtth  tKto  dogma  of  tlM  "flnallty"  of  tba  Ooarfs  lutarpreta 
ttona  of  tba  CuMitttutkM>— ttoatr  llnallty,  that  Is  to  say,  as  r»- 
speeta  everybody  but  the  Ooort  ttaeU— wa  are  brought  back  to 
the  Pnaldent'a  moMaga  of  January  6  and  hla  more  recent  reoom- 
mendatlon  that  the  Ooort  be  enlarged.  What  be  Is  saytng.  in 
eflOetv  la  that,  as  belweeu  an  attvnirt  to  amend  the  OonstltuUon 
and  trusting  to  the  Ooort  to  oocrect  its  own  errors,  he  prefeis 
the  latter  method  of  bringing  ttw  Constitution,  as  it  is  appVad 
through  the  Jndtdary.  Into  harmony  with  the  needs  of  the  times. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  latter  la  the  method  on  which  we 
hare  generally  relied  In  the  past,  eo  why  not  nowt 

Without  a  sympathetlo  Court  to  Interpret  them,  eren  consti- 
tutional amendments  must  prore  disaM'<»lntlng.  Furtbenn<»e. 
the  ad<9tlon  of  a  needed  amendment  can  be  prevented  by  IS 
States  which  oontatn  leas  than  a  twentieth  of  the  population 
of  the  eountry.  ^ 

But  there  are  thoee  who  aay  that  the  only  "square  and  honest 
way"  of  bringing  about  conatltutlonal  change  is  by  amendment. 
Bach  an  attitude  la  qjectons.  Certainly  it  la  so  unless  Its  expo- 
nents are  able  to  answer  aatlstaetorlly  two  questions:  First,  what 
OQurse  have  they  in  mind  in  ease  an  amendment  which  is  de- 
fied by  an  unm"***^*''^  majority  of  the  pec^>le  is  defeated? 
Second,  would  they  support  an  amendment  to  make  the  amend- 
iM  proeeai  really  democratlef 

TTwlilML  do  they  mean  that  the  changee  which  the  Court  has  In 
the  past  wrought  In  the  ConstituUon  were  not  "square  and  hon- 
est"t    U  not,  what  do  they  mean? 


National  Banks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fridtnf.  February  19, 1937 


XCBtPTB  PROIC  AI>DRX8S  BY  •rang  HOWORABUB  J.^.  T. 
CCONNOR.  OOMPTBOLLER  OF  THB  CURRENCY.  BEFORX 
TBM  mEBRASKA  BAMBBBS'  ASSOCIATION.  LINCOLN,  NEBB.. 
NOVBMBBB  0.  18M 


Mr.  Onixns.  llr.  PrealdeDt,  in  view  of  recent  state- 
Buents  with  reference  to  national  banks.  I  ask  permiSBion  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rioobs  certain  excerpts  from  an  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  J.  F.  T.  O'Ccmnor.  Comptroller  of  the 
Cmreney.  btfore  the  Nebraska  Bankers'  Association.  Un- 
cOfii.  Nebr..  November  9.  1934. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoao.  as  follows: 

Probably  the  most  generally  drcnlated  report  Is  thnt  the  bank- 
ers cannot  make  loana  becaqae  the  national  hank  ouu&iners  are 
too  critical  anrf  hanh  In  their  examlnatlone.  This  problem  has 
been  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to  the  Comptroller's  ofOce.  It 
wa«  the  opinion  of  all  fair-minded  men  that  aaeets  should  not  te 
^mralaed  at  a  figure  which  could  he  realized  m  a  distressed  mar- 
ket, hot  that  acsets  had  an  Intrinsie  Talue  or,  U  you  please,  a 
reeov«ry  value.  It  was  agreed,  therefore,  to  have  bank  examiners 
appralae  aseeta  on  ttile  huta.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
sent,  on  October  ae.  1933,  to  each  of  the  12  chief  natioxud  bank 
examiners  m  the  United  States  instructioDa  to  this  effect: 

"After  the  "hank  holiday*  national  bank  examiners  were  largely 
engaged  In  the  •*^t***n«*«nm  of  banks  which  did  not  receive  a 
license  for  the  purpoee  of  reorganization.  It  appears  that  seme 
exammera  in  i^**^T>y  yr«w>t«mtiftTi«  of  Hoensed  national  banks 
have  become  what  might  be  termed  Yeorganlsatlon  minded'  and 
have  lost  sight  of  the  Preaidenf  s  recovery  program  and  Its  relation 
to  licensed  banka.  It  Is  the  administration's  desire  that  credit 
channels  be  opened  throu^  licensed  banks,  and  this  policy  can- 
not be  aeeomplMied  if  examiners  follow  a  deflation  policy  in 
czamtnatlOKis.  We  are  aU  ooueerned  In  having  stAvent  banks,  but 
there  is  a  wide  dlstlnetion  between  the  potential  and  Intrinslo 
value  of  aaaeta  of  a  going  institution  and  liquidating  valuea.  Bz- 
amtuen  In  appraising  and  daastfylng  assets  of  lleeneed  banks  will 
not  an^  liquidating  valuea.  hot  wUI  ^ipn^*"*  on  the  basis  of  fair 
values  on  a  letmay  bacia.  As  an  example— in  dealing  with  bank 
bulldlz^  the  examiner  musk  realise  that  a  bank  building  of  a 
going  bank^  has  an  intrinslo  value,  as  distingutehed  from  preaeat 


_  valuea,  whkli  combined  with  the  dement  of  recovery 
may  fully  sobetantlata  the  cazrylng  value  given  to  It  by  the  bank. 
The  t^»«<>  Is  true  of  mortgages,  and  in  this  oonnectlon  the  exam- 
inera  should  famlllarlBe  themselves  with  the  instr^Uons  given 
with  respect  to  real-estate  mortgages  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  to  its  examiners.  

"Tou  will  advise  examiners  who  are  examlnmg  lioeneed  banks 
of  this  policy  and  see  that  It  Is  carried  out.  Any  eramlnatlan 
now  in  process,  or  any  future  examination,  will  be  governed  by 
theee  Instructions  and  where  an  examination  has  been  com- 
pleted, the  examiner  making  the  report  will  review  ther^ort  on 
the  above  basis  and  rewrite  such  report  if  found  necessary.  If 
the  examiner  is  not  now  available,  it  may  be  neoeseary  to  make 
a  new  examination  on  the  proper  basis."  _^_^ 

Again  on  March  13,   1934,  the  following  Instruction  was  sa» 

to  all  chief  national -bank  examiners:  

"Reports  of  examinations  received  by  this  office  recently  clearly 
indicate  that  some  few  of  the  examiners  throughout  the  country 
have  not  fully  grasped  the  meaning  of  Instructicms  commiml- 
cated  to  the  chief  examiners  under  date  of  October  28,  1933,  and 
are  making  more  drastic  classlflcatlons  of  aaaete  of  the  banks 
exammed  by  them  than  Is  necessary  xmder  the  circumstances 
and  more  severe  than  Is  contemplated  by  the  instructlona  con- 
tained m  aact  letter  referred  to  above. 

"If  there  are  in  yovir  Federal  Reserve  district  any  examiners 
who,  in  your  (q>inlon,  are  making  imnecessarlly  drastic  daaslll- 
catlons  of  assets,  please  confer  with  them  promptly,  looking  to- 
ward having  their  classlflcatlons  as  lenient  as  circumstances  in 
each  case  will  permit  and  In  order  that  they  will  be  in  accord 
with  the  policies  of  this  (^ce. 

"While  you  are  familiar  with  the  character  of  examlnaticms 
made  by  your  examiners,  it  is  suggerted  that  in  determining 
whether  or  not  any  of  them  are  too  severe  in  their  classlflcatlons, 
you  give  particular  attention  to  their  i4>praisals  of  banking 
houses,  furniture  and  fixture*,  and  loans  secured  by  real  estate." 
No  system  is  perfect  because  men  are  not  p«lect.  Here  and 
there  isolated  cases  appear  where  examiners  have  been  too  harsh. 
These  instances  are  sometimes  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
proper  officials:  but  where  examiners  are  too  lenient,  that  fact 
aeldom  i^pears.  The  instructions  which  I  have  cited  have  neveff; 
before  been  made  public.  However,  I  believe  the  time  has  come 
to  clarify  a  criticism  which  is  xmfair.  The  question  naturally 
arisee — ^what  were  the  results  obtamed  tmder  the  instructions? 
Again,  for  the  first  time,  I  will  give  you  a  complete  picture  of 
the  examinations  made  by  the  national  bank  examiners  as  shown 
by  1934  reports  of  examination.  As  is  well  knovm  to  bankers, 
examiners  classify  loans  under  three  headings,  slow,  doubtful,  and 
loss.  There  Is  little  room  for  argument  when  assets  are  placed 
in  the  loss  column  and  very  little  question  arises  in  the  doubtful 
column.  The  slow  column  attracts  the  most  attention  and  con- 
troversy. An  examlzuition  of  the  reports  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
C<»nptroller  of  the  Currency  in  each  of  6,275  banks  reveals  the 
f<dlowtng  interesting  figures:  The  total  amount  of  loana  was 
$7,740,596,000.  The  examiners  placed  2.88  percent  of  these  loans 
m  the  loes  colimm  and  4.19  pment  m  the  doubtful  column  and 
27.05  percent  in  the  slow  column.  The  cotmtry  has  been  advised 
of  the  definition  of  slow  paper  as  follows: 

"The  examiners  when  classifying  loans  as  slow  should  stats 
briefly  the  reasons  for  such  classlflcatlons,  but  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  responsibility  for  determining  and  taking  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  place  such  slow  loans  in  proper 
bankable  shape  rests  entirely  with  the  bankers.  The  examlnera. 
therefore,  should  refrain  from  instructmg  the  bankers  as  to  what 
course  they  should  pursue  with  their  customers  whose  paper  Is 
daeslfled  as  slow." 

This  conclusively  proves  the  understanding  and  sympathetle 
attitude  on  the  part  of  your  Government  toward  the  banks  of  tha 
country. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  JR. 

OF  WISCONSIM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  February  19, 1937 


LBTTEB  BY  WILLIAM  T.  BVJDB 


liCr.  LA  FOIXETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimons  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcord  an  open  letter  by  "V^HHiam 
T.  Evjue.  editor  of  the  Capital  Times,  of  Madison.  Wis., 
appearing  in  that  newspaper  February  16,  1937,  in  reply  to 


Prank  E.  Oannett.  publisher  of  the  QanneCt  newspapeiB.  of 

.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoso.  as  follows: 

[Ftom  the  Capital  Times.  Madison.  Wis.,  of  Feb.  18,  1987] 

A  aXPLT  TO  A  LEXm 

By  William  T.  Bvjue 

FSAKK  B.   OAinfRT, 

Publisher,  the  Ckmnett  Newspapers,  Rochester.  N.  T. 
Mt  Deab  Mr.  QAtnncrr:  I  have  your  letter  of  the  12th  Inst., 
in  which  you  aak  the  support  of  the  Capital  Times  in  the  or- 
ganization of  a  'Tfational  Committee  to  Uphold  Constitutional 
Oovemment."  Yoxir  organization  is  being  brought  into  being  for 
the  piupose  of  flighting  President  Roosevelt's  Supreme  Court  plan. 
Tou  state  that  copies  of  yoxu-  proposal  for  this  organization 
are  being  sent  to  every  dally  paper  in  the  United  States 

Your  letter  encloses  a  form  petition  addressed  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  which  Is  to  express  the  opposition  of  the  signers  to  the 
President  s  plan.  You  ask  that  I  sign  and  circulate  the  petition 
which  you  have  enclosed. 

You  also  ask  if  I  will  volunteer  to  help  organize  a  nonpartisan 
local  oommlttae  wbieb  is  to  send  a  protest  to  Wlaoonsln  Senators 
and  Congressmen  at  once.  You  a^  that  I  make  a  contribution 
to  help  carry  the  oqienses  of  a  national  organization. 

Z  shall  do  none  of  these  things  because  Z  am  heartily  in  accord 
with  President  Roosevelt^  program  with  rensect  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Z  presume  that  you  have  been  chosen  to  regiment  the  newa- 
papers  of  the  country  against  the  President's  plan  because,  as 
the  publisher  of  a  powerful  chain  of  newspapers  in  New  Ywk 
iMate  and  because  of  your  leadensh^)  in  American  newspaperdom, 
you  wlU  bring  a  great  deal  of  prestige  to  this  arganloatton. 

When,  however,  Z  am  asked  to  choose  between  the  leadership  of 
I^resldent  Rooeevelt  and  the  big  publishers  of  the  country  1  shall 
choose  to  remain  with  the  President.  President  Roosevelt  has 
amply  dem<mstrated  his  devotion  to  the  public  welfare.  Ihe  wis- 
dom of  his  pollclee,  which  brought  the  country  out  of  black 
despair  Into  its  present  condition,  has  also  been  adequately  dem- 
onstrated. 

Op  the  otho-  hand,  the  publlahen  of  the  United  States  during 
these  years  pursued  a  policy  of  self-interest  and  carried  on  a  cam- 
paign of  obstruction  and  opposition  to  the  President  which 
brought  overwhelming  repudiation  to  the  preas  from  the  American 
people. 

1  suspect  that  self-interest  is  the  basic  urge  in  this  new  on- 
slaught which  is  to  be  made  upon  President  Rooeevelt.  Judging 
from  the  reccml  of  the  big  publishers  during  the  past  6  years 
It  is  fair  to  conclude  that  your  new  campaign  against  Preeident 
Rooeevelt  will  be  Impregnated  with  the  same  narrow  ■i>mi«h  parti- 
san spirit  that  characterised  the  Amo-lcan  newspapers'  previous 
Indefezttlhle  election  wampnigri  against  the  President. 

When  the  N.  R.  A.  vras  conceived  and  put  into  operation,  other 
lines  of  business  quite  generaUy  acceded  to  the  patrioUc  appeal 
to  Join  N.  R.  A.  In  order  to  cut  down  unemployment.  But  not 
the  big  newqiaper  publishera.  Hypocritically  hiding  behind  the 
freedom  of  the  preas,  the  newspapers  sou^t  and  (Hltainad  exenm- 
tion  from  the  provlBions  of  that  act.  and  when  the  act  was  flnaUy 
knocked  out  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  the  newspapers 
showed  their  Jubilation. 

The  American  pec^>la  were  swindled  out  of  t«iiHf>ivT  of  dollars 
throu^  the  stock  numipulations  of  unscrupulous  t»nirtiT»g  oon^M* 
nies  prior  to  the  Booaevrtt  admlnlstxmtlon.  When  tforta  were 
made  by  this  adnUnlstratiaci  to  protect  the  inveeting  public 
against  these  practioee,  the  newspaper  publishers  lined  up  with 
those  who  said  the  Holding  Company  Act  was  imconstitutional. 
The  newBpi4>ers  have  raised  the  issue  of  unccmstitutianaUty 
every  time  a  bill  has  been  Introduced  to  protect  the  public  against 
fraudulent  advertlslx^  and  adulterated  f ooda. 

The  American  newspaper  publlshov  have  been  leading  the  fight 
against  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  have  consistently 
raised  the  issue  of  unconstitutionality  against  every  effort  nuule 
to  outlaw  strikes  by  recognising  the  ju-inciple  of  collective  bar* 
gaining. 

The  moet  revealing  thing  to  show  the  selfish  atutude  of  Ameri- 
can newspaper  publishers  U  the  c^jpoeltlon  of  publishers  to  tba 
child-labor  amendment.  The  sxidden  conversion  of  the  American 
newq>apers  to  the  idea  that  the  proper  way  now  to  proceed  la 
through  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  rather  than  through 
President  Roosevelt's  plan  is  i»obably  due  to  the  fact  that  tha 
opponents  of  President  Rooeevelt  have  dlsoovered  how  easy  it  la  to 
deUy  and  stall  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  as  evidenced 
by  the  delay  in  adopting  the  child-labor  amendment. 

The  big  newspaper  publishers  and  the  vested  interests  for  which 
they  are  the  spokesmen  have  used  the  Constitution  to  protect  the 
status  qiio  and  to  protect  their  own  selfish  interests  against  every 
auggestion  of  social  change  made  for  the  public  good. 

However,  tt  is  not  the  Constitution  which  you  now  propoae  to 
defend.  It  is  your  interi»etatlon  of  the  Constitution  that  you 
want  perpetuated.  It  is  because  you  fear  that  a  plan  ntay  be 
evolved  undo-  which  the  ConstituUon  wlU  be  interpreted  to  pro- 
mote  the  public  welfare  rather  than  protect  special  interest  and 
privilege  that  you  are  now  organizing. 
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Jurt  as  you  aouf^  to  alarm  the  American  people  against  Boose* 
velt  before  election,  you  are  now  raising  the  busaboo  <tf  dietattv. 
ahip  to  thwart  the  PiWtent's  plan.^^         migaoop  os  oiecator. 

,.,Oan  anything  be  more  dicUtorial  than  five  men  appointed  for 
life  who  torture  and  twist  the  ConsUtution  of  the  United  m^xm 
into  such  a  grotesque  docxunent  as  to  create  a  "no  man'a  land" 
under  which  both  the  Federal  and  the  State  Ctovemmenta  ar« 
helpless  to  deal  effectively  with  questions  that  ao  vitaUv  affect  Um 
public  welfare  as  agriculture  and  industry? 

Oan  anything  be  more  dieUtorial  than  an  InfStiar  IMeral 
Judge  in  Tennessee,  appointed  through  the  mediation  of  a  Hard- 
ing. Coolldge.  or  Harry  Dougherty,  who  seeks  to  nuUlfv  the  acU 
of  Congress  through  the  use  of  the  injunction? 

You  q>eak  of  packing  the  coiute.  Have  not  the  courts  been 
packed  since  1920  with  corporation  lawyers  who  have  been  el*, 
vated  to  the  ben<^  through  the  influence  exer;ed  bj  powerful 
q;>eclal  interests?  #  t~  ••  •— 

It  is  the  privfleged  Interests  of  the  country  who  have  been 
packing  the  courts.  It  is  because  a  proposal  Is  now  being  put 
forth  to  place  men  on  the  bench  who  are  mote  respMidve  to 
the  public-welfare  needs  of  the  day.  rather  than  to  tha  com- 
mands of  vested  Interests,  that  causes  you  alarm, 
^^e  issue  today  lent  over  the  ConstltutKxi.  The  Isaue  la- 
"Who  Is  going  to  interpret  the  Oonstltutionf'* 

For  the  past  few  decades,  the  flve  old  men  on  the  Suprema 
Court,  representing  a  majority,  have  been  torturing  and  twlst- 
ingthe  Constitution  to  suit  the  corporate  point  of  view 
*w^S?f55L5°***^*^'  wants  a  court  which  will  recognise  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  can  be  interi«vted  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  day— that  the  Constitution  ha«  not  beeome  ao 
sterte  that  it  can  be  no  longer  used  to  promote  the  pubUe  good. 

•Therefore,  I  am  not  Interested  to  your  proposal.  I  am  coins 
to  stand  by  President  Roosevelt  in  the  gallant  flght  he  is  maldnc 
to  make  government  serve  the  public  welfare  Instead  of  prlvUeced 
Interests  as  heretofOTe.  *^    "••«~ 

WhXLUf  T.  Ef rot,  Mdttar. 


The  Constitutional  Crisis 


EXTEINSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

OP  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  February  19, 1937 

ARTICLB  BY  WALTKR  UPPMANN 


Mr.  BCAIONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoos  ccosent 
to  have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccokb  an  article 
written  iiy  IiCr.  Walter  Uppmaan,  and  puUished  In  the 
newspapers  of  February  17,  1937. 

Bef<»^  I  had  given  any  careful  consideration  to  the  con> 
stitution&l  suggestion  that  Congress  have  the  authority  bf 
a  two-thinlto  vote  to  override  a  declsloQ  of  the  BtQireoie 
Court,  it  seemed  to  me  that  this  might  be  a  way  of  eom- 
promise  that  would  modify  other  suggestians. 

I  think  in  one  Instance  I  indicated  to  at  knst  one  person 
that  I  might  be  able  to  support  such  a  pnq^osaL  Once  then 
I  have  gene  over  the  matter  and  have  come  npon  the  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Uppmann.  My  earlier  casual  impression  has 
betti  entirely  erased,  and  because  the  person  with  whom  I 
talked  Is  temporarily  beyond  an  opportunity  of  eontaet.  I 
desire  to  have  this  article  printed  in  the  Bicoio.  It  is  most 
impressive,  has  been  htipful  to  me.  and  I  feel  that  it  might 
be  very  interesting  to  others  who  are  ao  much  oooeemed 
with  the  various  suggestions  concerning  dianges  in  tbe 
Federal  judiciary. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Raooap.  as  follows: 

TteAT  AHO  TOMOBBOW 

By  WalterU^ipmattn 

THX  OOMSllfUlJUMAX.  OIBI8:  SSUUX  COWaaaHB  SB  ■«— *M«f 

As  a  remady  fco-  judicial  obstruction  Mr.  Morrto  ftnsk  In  his 
recent  bocdc.  The  Ultimate  Powsr.  haa  proposed  tha  ^HcptliaD.  of 
the  ao-called  Madiaon  plan,  under  whl^  Oongrsaa  tar  a  vota  of 
two-thirds  in  berth  nouses  ooaU  ovoxide  a  iitpiHgn  eg  the 
Supreme  Court. 

This  would  make  Coogrcas  the  final  Interpreter  of  tha  Obnsttta- 
tlon.    Congreaa  could  not  only  validate  any  of  Us  own  laws  but 
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It  «oaid  ^o  ^alMato  ny  Steto  l«w  vbl^  tha  ooarti  had^cb^- 
-    —   "Mr  Oopgw  ooold  •!■>  dadara  Stat*  Uan  imeasiata- 
if  tba  BupnBM  ODort  opiiald  ttaam.  la  acmathtnt 
fUlot  to  dlaeiMB.    I  do  not  knov  wtiy  Mr.  Brnst 
to  dIaoiMa  tlda  pomt.    Vnr  tf  the  Stotea  an  pcnnittod  to 
tiMlT.  tiMfy  ooold  rvj  •mttf  obatruet  many  tlilngi  vblGii 
npidd  lika  to  da    80  I  do  not  aaa  how  itx.  ftnst  can 

bH^  ttao  viMie  taoff  and  propoalaf  that  any  law  uphtfd 

hTtwo^thSttm  of  OangrMa  la  tha  auprama  law  at  tha  land,  and 
that  no  IManl  eoart.  no  State  ooort.  and  no  State  lagtriatur* 

Mf  BtSDd  to  tto  wi^. 
It  may  b*  that  tola  la  ona  of  the  raaacma  why  tha  MUidlaonjgaB 

aa  not  adopted  by  tha  OoaTentton  and  waa  mata  or  leaaforgottfln 
tor  efaiiooB.  inr?n^*"i  Madlann.  Tmtn  Mr.  mut  leauiiectad  it 
ttoBi  ttm  Umbo  of  pla»lbl*  but  nriatefcwn  noUona. 

X  dont  th«iT»f  that  Ur.  BRiat  wm  Uka  hla  own  propoaal  when  he 
nexamtotelt.  rot  m.  Mni^  rmOiJiom  enmtcKt^uaiJ^vr^ 
and  tor  dwaocracy  and  ha  haa  a  moat  honorahla  xeoord  to  defend- 
toa  thna.  What  ha  la  pcoiMatoc  la  that  by  a  two-ttilrda  vote 
Oonsiaaa  may  do  anythlz«  It  Ukaa.  Mo  llmttotka  oC  any  kind 
^on  the  anthortty  of  two-thtida  of  Ooogrcaa  la  aoggeated  to  hla 
took.  Mr.  ftnat  la.  oC  coona.  thlnktog  of  labor  lawa  and  aodal 
lifl««i«»fawi  and  the  ngulatlaa  of  Mg  boaineaa  and  aaatog  a  Oon- 
maato  which  two-thlrdi  aie  at  the  moment  for  the  thtosi  he 
wantiL  and  a  Pnaidant  who  la  alao  for  them,  he  looka  lyon  aaak- 
tog  two-thbda  of  Oongteaa  aopieme  aa  a  democratks  and  progree- 

Bat  ha  bee  forgotten  hla  own  atnigglaa  for  the  nreeMrratlani  of 
cMl  Uharte.  Soppoea  hla  plan  were  to  oparatton:  OangrMa  eetab- 
yU>.  a  enaorAtoaf  the  praa,  the  rafrittoand  the  arta.  What  la 
to  pretant  ttr    Tba  flnt  amendment  prevente  it  now.    An  editor 
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ean  defy  the  oennor  and  the  eoorte  will  rafoae  to  let  him  be  pun- 
^.txiit-  tii0j  will,  tooth*  wonKhOld  that  cenanrahip  tloiatea  the 
Kmrame  law  and  la  theraCore  not  a  law  that  can  be  anforoed. 
Itot  not  imd«  M^.  InMtIi  plan.  Two-thirda  of  Ooogreai  bafe  only 
to  vote  that  the  eonrt  la  ofeirlddan  and  the  defiant  editor  goce 
to  lalL  A  maul  Mi  iieatee  an  eetobilahed  itflglon.  aay.  like  the 
Tanneiiiii  law  ^atoat  tearliing  evolution.  Mr.  Bryan  thooght 
^if^^  ^faa  ooiWtttiitteBaL  Boom  iMfW  Bryan  would  have  only  to 
of  Oangreaa.  Mr.  Heant'a  teachera'  oath  la 
by  n II Ml  Ilea  *?*^  apfflled  to  all  achoota  to  the  XTnitcd 
IB  nothing  to  praioBt  It  If  two-thlrda  of  Oongreaa 

to  demand  the  oath, 
xeelly  t******  enoh  things  could  not  haiqien  here 
when  jiuniegBiMla  la  a  hlgh-pawered  industry? 

Mr.  BtBrt  docB  not  dtaeuea  thia  aapect  of  his  plan.  He  is  be- 
mueed  with  the  notion  that  "the  ultoaoato  power  of  government" 
must  "flow  without  hindrance  from  the  people  to  thsir  elected 
...  oAdala."  Tlila  la  a  simple  but  fundamental  mlecalcu- 
MT.  Bmat  thlnka  that  by  m"*<"g  Congress  supreme  he  Is 

^  It  supremely  responslvo  to  the  people.    On  the  contrary. 

he  Is  eiFfhl*»»g  the  Supreme  Court  Congress  to  be  completely  un- 
leqwoalve  to  tha  people  and  is  depriving  the  people  of  their  ulti- 
mate power. 

y^  what  Is  there  to  his  soheme  which  would  prevent  the  two- 
thirds  majority  from  unseating  the  minority,  as  the  Socialist  as- 
semblymen were  iinmatsfi  to  Mew  York  after  the  war?  Nothing 
whatevtf.  Hr.  Wnmt  may  say  that  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ela  at  the  aast  elsetton.  Bttt  what  la  there  to  prevent  a  two- 
&i«iB«jQrtty  from  dedartof  that  there  would  be  no  naiit  eleo- 
tlflot  That  to  mltrtfiTrr  was  what  the  German  Belchstag  voted. 
It  la  an  T«y  weO  to  my  that  this  oould  not  happen  here.  But 
•aiao*  Who  haa  studied  the  dletoterahip  of  Buay  Long  in  Loulsi- 
•MWffidewtOBOttobotoo  tntattng  when  the  ftoUUaantal  lib- 
•vUti  of  the  paepla  aM  eoooaraad. 
Aa  A  matt«  of  fact,  Mr.  ftnst's  plan,  thoufb  Z  am  aftold  ha 
tt,  Bol  only  makas  two-thlros  of  OoBfiwi  ro- 
tba  paoBto  of  thair  aovanlgn  poww.  The 
n^^a  jndlelal  review  and  the  Mdaral 
but  aay  Oowttttttten  wbataver.  for.  even  if  the  people 
Intttatad  MMI  istttad  a  new  eooatttatloBal  amanilmant.  two- 
tMMi  «f  Oai^itoi  would  IgBon  tt  and  do  whatewi  it  ehoa*. 

Z  hatttfa  aot  oitfy  ttat  Oonpsai  eooM  hot  that  noonar  or  lat«  It 
wo«M.  Dor  ayobMreatlonTalla  aa  that  the  human  omvtag  tor 
■OMr  la  iMatlaMa  Mkl  that  tt  p«ws  by  what  tt  f aeda  upon,  and 
faaa  emtfrmad  to  thirirlow  by  tte  speetaele  of  Amartnan  liberals. 
s»  beat  upea  the  attataaaol  of  thste  toimedlate  enda  that  they 
to  rrf  *•**-*'  a  ayatem  of  government  to  which  an 
an  deaoeraey  to  ^■*f^**  would  be  etakad  on  the 
one  ejentliei  If  liberal  Demoento  are  wining  to  do 
that»  irtnt  to  the  naaas  of  the  Great  Jehovah  win  the  eoemlea  of 
mwitj  and  dHMvaey  do  when  they  wto  an  deetlan? 

Z  Ttttrr*^  that  tbt  eonatttatlmud  ffethea  of  178B  'Ifrf  f>*^  mora 
aaely  than  doea  Mr.  Bmat  the  dangers  and  dlAonltleB  of  demoo- 
raey  today.  Tha  doctrine  of  toe  eupreaaaey  of  the  leglslatuTe. 
whMi  Mr.  ttnet  advoeataa  and  they  rejeeted.  is  a  greater  pern  to 
today  than  it  waa  to  1780.  They  knew  what  dem*- 
had  dons  to  the  rspubUce  of  the  andent  world.  But  they 
not  aaan  the  new  demegogwery  Imnd  on  the  radio  and  the 

of  prcyeganrta.     We  have 

We  have  eeen  majorttica  elected  to 

of  hiatarto  and  crlria  who  voted  away  their  righto;  we 

enmault  aolclde  by  the  acte  of  their  19- 


aad  we  have  eeen  the  result  rattfled  by  manutautuied 

And  eo  I  say  V>^  thoae  who  would  make  the  legiaiature  ao- 
nrems  to  order  to  achieve  social  leglslatlan  to  a  hurry  are  burning 
down  the  barns  to  roast  tha  pig.  Surely  It  Is  unneceesaiy  to  do 
ao  and  {tp'fmrnm  I  ihsU  Venture  to  suggest  a  line  of  thought 
by  which  we  may  be  aUe  to  find  a  way  to  roest  the  pig  without 
*?i»"«*«g  down  the  bam. 
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Highway  Safety 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  MOBTH  CABOLIMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  February  19, 1937 


ABTICLB  BT  HON.  ROBERT  R.  RBYBOLDB,  C9  MOBTB 

CAROLINA 


IfCr.  REYNOIJDS.  Mir.  President,  my  coOeagoeg  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russkll]  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  TkuKAH]  have  Introduced  a  bill  relative  to 
highway  safety  and  ctxitroL  I  ask  to  have  published  in  the 
appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  an  article  appearing  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  Sunday.  February  14, 1937,  in  which 
they  are  mentioned. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rboohd  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  Yark  Herald  Ttlbtme  of  Feb.  14,  1987] 

CAXPAlSIf   TO  CUSB   ROAO  PLAOTTS   HAlCPSaSD  BT   IjACX  OF   BBB>WXXAL 

FecTB,  Batb  Sewatob  Ranroue— Oarnnra  Data  ow  Nokboi  or 
KnxcD  Am>  Ihjubbd  ok  HmBWATS  of  Naxxow  T^aMaa  FAcron  ar 
SArarr;  LncxT  fob  Dsrraaa  nr  States  Whsbb  No  T^wxb  Abb  Bfe- 
QtTiBiD  Is  Plahned;  AoDinoin  to  Roxttb  Patboui 

(By  RoBBBT  R.   RBTirouia,   United   Stotes   Senator  from   North 

OaroUna) 

Is  the  "highway  plague",  the  needless  waste  of  life  In  motor 
crashes  and  angles,  being  conquered,  or  will  tt  grow  steadily 
worse?  Will  our  people  continue  to  tolerate  existing  conditions 
which,  on  the  basis  of  available  data,  would  mean  a  toU  of  some 
875,000  motor  deaths  and  an  injury  list  of  10,000.000  within  the 
next  decade?  Shall  we  contemplate  this  unpleasant  prospect  with- 
out preiwrlng  to  act  for  the  futiire? 

To  mr  mind,  these  are  three  of  the  most  important  qtieetlons 
of  the  day.  Upon  the  way  in  which  they  are  answered  nationally 
depends.  In  a  great  measure,  the  progress  of  o\ir  country's  fore- 
most Industry,  the  welfare  of  Its  workers,  and  the  oontlaued 
maximum  use  and  enjoyment  of  individual  mobility. 
0EHMitm  data  ais  lacxzmo 

One  of  the  tragic  angles  of  the  sltuatloB  today  la  that  while  a 
maaa  attaok  on  the  problem  is  under  way  and  oorraetlve  maaauraa 
are  propoaad,  we  laok  deflaite  information  on  the  extent  of  the 
''plague'',  if  I  may  caU  tt  that.  No  better  eridenee  of  this  oaa  be 
found  than  etatementa  in  the  press  within  the  last  f*w  daysb 
For  example,  one  group  eonoemed  with  highway  safety  tells  us 
that  MJOO  persons  were  fatally  injured  dtirlng  19M.  Another 
group,  which  has  an  oOelal  status  to  the  extent  tbat  it  la  llnanoed 
by  Federal  funds,  says  that  the  number  of  motor  deaths  laat  year 
was  86,6PS.  This  difference  of  3J00  offers  oonoete  evldeiiee  of 
the  need  for  unlmpeechable  and  offldal  statletloa. 

The  seriousness  of  the  problem  should  nelthsr  be  oeeresti mated 
nor  underestimated.    We  should  have  the  facta. 

Certainly  we  should  resllae  that  with  safer  uee  of  the  alisuts 
and  highways  as  our  goal,  we  should  begin  with  a  definite  knowl- 
edge of  Just  how  many  people  are  killed  and  Injured  aifnuaUy 
and  how.  when,  and  where.  The  logical  place  for  the  gathcrtng 
of  such  data  Is  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Oovemment.  with  the 
cooperation  of  States  and  cities.  It  would  seem  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  with  its  long  experience  in  gathering  vital  sta- 
tistics, is  the  proper  agency,  and  It  la  partially  doing  the  Job  now. 
X  flzmly  beUeve  that  the  Oongreas  would  provide  the  fuMtl^***** 
authority  and  funds  necessary.  '* 

It  Is  my  imderstandlng  that  several  meesui  ce  with  eu^  an 
Objective  are  now  being  considered,  and  I  Shall  be  glad  to  support 
these  or  tfOce  the  Initiative  In  advancing  such  a  propoaal.  The 
Government  now  la  performing  many  less  Important  functlane  la 
endeavoring  to  aid  the  States  tn  solving  pr^lems  that  are  not 
near  so  pressing  as  reducing  the  effects  of  the  "highway  plague." 

In  the  first  two  of  this  series  of  three  artldea.  I  attempted  to 
cover  briefly  the  accident  prevention  problem  and  to  tdl 


thing  of  what  la  being  done  about  It. 
Immediately  ahead. 


We  now  come  to  the  years 


ruTUBX  oomtazks  KAirr  PBoeuoa 
What  about  the  future?  ShaU  we  continxie  to  ^>end  large  sums 
for  game  conservation  and  forest  protection— both  worthy  causes— 
and  say  that  himun  life  cannot  be  safeguarded  on  highways  be- 
cause the  cost  Is  too  great?  ShaU  we  try  to  curb  the  sale  of  fire- 
arms and  narcotics  and  then  let  any  one  drive  an  automobUe  in 
certain  areas  without  regard  for  their  ability  or  physical  oualifl- 
cations?  ShaU  we  tnspect  the  quality  of  meats  and  let  any  char- 
acter of  essembled  Jtmk  be  driven  on  the  highways?  ShaU  we 
view  our  experlenoe  with  the  accident  problem  during  the  last 
decade  and  continue  to  let  proved  Irresponalble  persons  use  our 
roads?    Theae  queetlons  must  be  answered. 

Aa  I  have  previously  said.  I  am  strongly  exposed  to  aay  FMeral 
regulation  that  wfll  have  the  effect  ot  discouraging  car  use  and 
retarding  the  development  of  motor  transportation.  The  accident 
problem  is  one  that  should  be  ecdved  by  the  Statee  and  munlci- 
paUties.  However,  there  aeems  to  be  no  question  that  imUeii  antne 
of  the  States  which  have  lagged  in  meeting  the  problem  take  mote 
aggressive  action,  there  wlU  develop  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor 
of  the  Federal  Government  taking  action. 

Already  numeroiu  safety  proposals  have  been  advanced  In  the 
preeent  Congress.  Some  of  these  wlU  go  farther  than  ooamilttee 
files.  The  more  constructive  wlU  undoubtedly  receive  serious  con- 
sideration. One  of  these  latter  is  the  measure  Introduced  by  my 
coUeague,  Senator  T«uman,  of  Missouri.  Itie  Truman  bUl  would 
have  the  effect  of  limiting  to  State  borders  aU  vehlelee  In  Statee 
which  do  not  require  operators  to  show  their  ability  to  drive.  In 
other  words,  operaton  in  thoee  States  which  are  without  an  ade- 
quate drivers'  llcenae  law  or  have  a  Uoense  law  without  a  manda- 
tory examination  feature.  In  this  connection.  It  may  be  noted  *^*»f 
some  8.000.000  vehicles  are  now  operated  in  U  States  which  lequire 
no  Ucense  whateoever. 

nBTB  ABB  DBCLABBD  NBCXSSABT 

To  put  it  another  way.  In  those  States  a  person  buys  an  auto- 
mobUe and  takes  the  road  without  showing  that  he  has  good  eye- 
sight, is  physicaUy  capable  of  driving,  or  that  he  has  any  knowledge 
of  the  trafllc  laws  or  is  able  to  understand  reasonable  warning  and 
direction  signs.  Here  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  the  proposed 
legislation  doea  not  attempt  to  force  the  States  to  Ucense  operators 
of  motor  vehicles.  It  simply  provides  that  if  operators  are  not 
requh«d  to  show  their  ability  to  drive,  they  must  remain  within 
the  State  borders.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  limit  on  Interstate  move- 
ment, a  power  that  is  invested  in  Congress.  Provision  is  made  tn 
Senator  Tbuman's  blU  to  allow  aU  States  ample  time  to  meet  Its 
requirements,  its  effective  date  being  a  years  after  enactment. 

An  Important  measure  has  been  offered  by  Senator  Rttssxll,  of 
Georgia,  which  has  the  purpose  of  providing  Fsderal  fxinds  for  the 
establishment  of  State  highway  patrols. 

I  mention  these  two  measures  because  they  are  indicative  of 
congressional  Interest  In  the  safety  problem  and  are  evidence  of 
what  may  be  expected  in  the  futiire  if  States  and  municipalities 
faU  to  solve  the  problem. 

As  one  who  has  used  an  automobUe  almost  since  It  was  first 
Invented,  who  has  driven  a  ear  in  many  lands  where  natives  had 
never  seen  an  automobUe,  and  as  one  who  appreciates  the  benefits 
of  highway  tranqjortaUon,  it  is  my  earnest  hoot  that  our  SUte 
legislators  will  meet  the  safety  challenge  of  the  day.  The  way 
has  been  pioneered.  They  have  simply  to  draw  on  the  experi- 
ence of  the  States  which  are  endeavorltig  to  meet  modem  condi- 
tions in  a  modem  way,  rather  than  to  continue  ignoring  these 
eondlUooa  and  Loping  for  the  beat. 


eraass  ow  Acnow  bt  btai 
U^  to  this  point  X  have  Uid  considerable  stress  on  legislation.  I 
nave  done  this  becauee  I  beUeve  that  sutes  should  lequlre  all 
new  drivers  to  demonateato  theta*  abUity  to  drive  and  upon  aueh 
^,  ■howlag  be  granted  a  license;  tbat  the  Stotes  or  their  sub- 
divisions sliould  provide  for  periodic  inspection  of  an  veliieles, 
partlciUarly  after  they  have  been  operated  for  longer  tlian  a  year, 
that  Statee  should  have  a  weapon  such  as  the  salety-reapoiiaibU- 
ity  law  for  the  control  and  removal  from  the  roede  all  proved 
reckless  and  irreq>onsible  operators,  and  that  Stotes  should  have 
some  semblance  of  uniformity  in  the  basic  nUes  of  the  road  and 
In  signs,  signals,  and  markers. 

These  things,  universal  in  scope,  win  do  tautb  to  solve  the 
P*^^*°*  ^  ^^  future.  They  are  abscdotely  essential  to  safe 
movement  of  motor  transport.  But  I  do  not  Intend  to  imply  that 
legislation  Is  a  jMmaoea  jfchat  win  bring  quick  relief. 

Hand  In  hand  with  a  mlnlmimft  numlier  of  aound  laws  beloogi 
strict  and  impartial  enforcement,  not  by  fee-grabbing  maglstoatee 
and  constables  but  by  experienced  Jtoors  and  trained  offlcera. 
We  must  also  have  adequate  Stote  patrobi  ooay}oaed  of  men  whoee 
presence  on  the  highway  give  a  sense  of  security.  Careful  selee- 
tion  and  training  of  personnel  wlU  assure  this  ^pe  of  patrol.  A 
great  number  of  Stotes  already  have  them  in  operiatlon. 

Too  widespread  contempt  for  many  of  our  focdlah  and  ffl- 
advlsed  motor  laws  and  regulations  Is,  In  my  oirinion.  one  of  the 
wtors  ccmtrlbuttng  to  the  conditions  of  today.  Certainly  in  our 
cities  too  mudx  time  is  spent  tn  enforcing  parking  laws  and  too 
little  time  in  enforcing  more  Importont  trafllc  vlirtatlona  that  iw- 
tard  the  movement  of  vehldes.  create  congeetion,  and.  la  tttra. 
cause  aoddenta.  ^^ 


tffl 


Able  trafllc  ekperte.  men  with  experience  rather  tbaa  academie 
training,  are  also  extremely  Important  from  the  etaadpohit  of 
planning  f cr  the  future.  This  is  a  dignified  and  importoSprafee- 
aan.  But  we  cannot  expect  much  from  timfllc  pluasn  who  are 
hampered  by  politics  and  who  do  not  have  a  fkee  tela  to  mabtr 
proved  traflle  runedles.  "iw 

^J^^J!%J^J^^  training  for  new  drivers  and  thoae  Who  wni 
drive  in  the  future  and  means  for  enabling  responstt»le  pereons  to 
hnjHtJve  their  drtvlng  habito,  and  we  win  be  prepared  for  the 
future  on  the  basis  of  a  weU-rounded  program.  This  Is  on  the 
assumption,  of  courEC,  that  we  will  soon  begin  to  lebuild  our 
highways  on  the  liasts  of  traffic  needs  and  buUd  new  wads  with 
an  eye  to  the  future.  Adequate  roads  are  the  beats  of  safe  hicho 
way  travel.  The  day  of  buUdlng  roads  simply  to  pees  ttie  road 
supervisor^  farm  is  over.  Consideration  must  alao  be  givea  to  the 
pedestrian  in  any  road  plans  for  the  future. 

In  expressing  these  thoughts  I  am  not  nnmladful  that  oar 
legislators.  National  and  Stote,  are  endeavoring  to  eoive  many 
^  proems.  One  of  these  is  the  question  of  eoeial  aeewtty. 
wnue  differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  medluma  and  methoda. 
there  Is  unlvenal  sentiment  tn  favor  of  some  form  of  old-age 
benefits.  This  U  of  vital  importance  under  the  new  oondltlom 
of  today.  But  it  Is  equaUy  as  Unportant  that  we  offer  protectloa 
to  our  citizens  to  the  end  that  they  may  Uve  and  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  their  thrift.  We  cannot  do  so  if  the  extstlna  naticmal 
callousness  toward  the  highway  problem  oontlnuee 

It  has  been  aptly  said  that  we  Americans  are  slow  to  act  in 
preventing  emergencies  but  quick  to  act  in  providing  lellaf  when 
emergencies  come.  There  Is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  tn  that 
stotement.  With  reference  to  highway  conditions,  we  have  fafled 
to  plan  for  the  future,  and,  as  a  result,  the  nimiber  of  fataUtiee 
and  injuries  has  steadUy  increased.  But  we  are  now  lealialnc 
Uiat  the  situation  Is  nothing  short  of  an  emergency,  and  lam 
hop^ul  that  we  are  ready  to  re^ond  and  provide  relief.  That 
reuef  should  be  adequate  planning  for  the  futuie. 

MobUized  public  sentiment  to  demand  correction  of  pieeent 
oondlUons  by  imlversal  acceptance  of  proved  remedies  ts  the 
crying  need.  And  If  this  series  of  articles  has  helped,  even  to  a 
smaU  measure,  to  arouse  senthnent  for  alleviating  the  "hlxhwav 
plague"  they  wlU  have  accompUshed  their  purpoA.  "**"''*» 


Reorganization  of  Federal  Judiciary 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSIAH  W.  BAILEY 

or  NOBTH  CABOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  February  19. 1937 


HMTOBIAL  PROlf  IBB  NCW  TCKUC 


Mr.  BAILEY.  Ux.  President,  I  ask  pennisilon  to  bun 
printed  In  tbe  Ricois  an  editorial  entitled  'Time  for  De- 
liberation", appearing  m  today'a  New  York  Tlmaa. 

There  beinf  no  objection,  the  editortal  wag  ard«gd  to  ba 
printed  tn  the  Raooaa,  as  foOowi: 

(Tfeum  tbe  Mew  York  Tlmaa  of  Mk.  1$,  laST] 

TWO  rcaolnttoaa  propoalag  eonstltutloBal  amandmenta  have  been 
offered  bjr  oppooento  of  President  Booeerdrs  Bupreme  Ooort  plaa. 
One  would  movlde  for  the  oompulaory  rstlrement  of  iuatloM  at  the 
age  of  70.  The  othar  would  give  Ooograas  power  to  ccrtata  droum- 
stonoee  to  ovetilde  advene  deelslooa  of  the  Oeort  by  a  two-thlrda 
vote  of  boui  brancheab  An  opportuzUty  to  dlacties  theae  r— tiTtle. 
and  others  whldi  may  tie  offered  later,  wtu  be  available  before  the 
preeent  debate  baa  ended.  Here  it  la  aoflteieBt  to  note  that  a  plaa 
to  anmmpllsh  the  President's  obJecUvee  by  the  process  of  ^^^'^j*^ 
the  OonsUtution  would  at  least  be  more  consistent  with  tbe  1M6 
platform  of  tbe  Osnweraye  Party  tliaa  the  plan  whioh  MT  itooaa 
velt  blmeelf  haa  offered. 

The  Democratic  Party  went  before  the  country  tn  the  laat  elec- 
tion with  a  ^ank  which  dealt  directly  and  nectflcally  wltli  the 
questton  of  PMaral  anthortty  to  a  modom  natton.  nie  party 
frankly  stoted  to  the  platform  adapted  laat  year  at  Phllad^^la 
that  there  were  eertato  major  proUema— drought,  duet  atoana, 
fioods,  minimum  wagea.  maximum  hours,  child  labor  and  worklns 
oondttlona  to  ladustrr,  aumcooUatic  and  unfair  tmatnam  pnc- 
tloes— which  transcend  Stote  llaea  and  which  can  be  dealt  wttk 
adequately  only  by  a  combination  of  State  and  ftdetal  action. 

It  did  ne«  augsset  that  tt  wouhl  attempt  to  aolve  ttaeee  mobieaia 
by  changing  the  pemmnel  of  the  Supreme  Court  by  act  of  OoiKxe«. 
matead  It  aaid  W  It  would  "mSk  aubh  darlf^  an»S£!r 
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: 


to  tlM  OoMBtotka  M  mUht  to*  miinirr.  la  order  to  tnab\e_Qi» 
ai^vSS^m\aa  oSngw^  "tmtH  within  it.  proper  Jurto- 

vlileh  embodied  thto  stcteniMit  of  V^*rj^^V^^^-f^^^ 
«M«  hto  whoteheMted  endonement  st  Ph11«rtrtpM».  and  on  tW» 

BtotfonB  be  eppeeled  for  voice.  

^-*l££t  laonttetatw  end  efter  the  election  we  now  fl»|*  ^JP**^- 
A^vtwrn  no  "dertfyinf  emenrtment"  to  the  CooaWtutloo. 
?^«iShSlMt«d  eeektog  »  ebort  cut  around  a  oonrtltutlonal 
JS^i^l,?^deT£^cbM«lnf  the  I«rl,"f«2f^P  °f 
SrSSnmie  Court  ItMlf-*  device  not  mentioned  to  toe  PhU»- 
S£,SJ^orm  and  not  mentioned  by  the  Prertdent  hlmsd*  to 
^ZcaanTothiM  ^"T^'g"  What  la  the  reason  for  this  sudden 
SmS^S  Jnd  totoaSKirt  reeort  to  a  method  not  proposed  at 

"iS?^S!*iaeon  stated  offldaUy  thui  f ar  U  the  reason  given  by 
A^iSaSSlCmnmlng.  to  Wa  radio  ad^»  to«t  Suntoye^^ 
^SurOKamlagi  now  ttnda  that  the  method  of  amending  the 
^Mi^ManSrSt^thal  It  seemed  to  be  at  Philadelphia.  It  Is 
SSSdVSort  Jmr— ^g  oouiae  of  action,  and  Mr.  CMimlngi 
SS^li,  M  oSSSlSlttbat  he  cans  It  "the  stti^egy  of  de^r 
S^STlS  wSft  of  thoae  who  deaize  to  prevent  any  acUon 


l^Tftad.  therefore  that  the  sequence  of  evwta  has  run  •mJcI- 
uJSr  Tbi  D^Sfclc  Party  pledged  lts«If  last  June  to  a  p«>Ucy 
w^tk  «£r  aDOlumiA  o<  a  xSmocnitlc  admintetraUon  now  de- 
ma^  ttTa^V^atso^  delay-  and  a  "last  resort"  of  the  obeteuc- 
SSSs.  ThedlS^  th/t  the  Philadelphia  plim  was  of  no 
^2^»rdMDtte  the  fact  that  the  country  had  accepted  »*  m^IS?** 
SS^  toooiifete  good  fatth.  was  made  sulQee<iuent  to  electton 
dSTnSS^Smwas  made  of  a  change  of  nlans  to  the  coro 
ythirS5*lgn.  •»•  discovery  waa  f oUowed  pronvtly  by  the 
StoSSalS  im«itlrtfy  different  course  of  action  from  toat  pro- 
wMd^  Philadelithia.  The  only  stated  reaaon  for  this  change  of 
Sans  is  that  the  prtisure  of  prceent  iM^dshas  »»««»"«  ■og«^ 
Sit  the  country  cannot  wait  for  the  process  of  a  consUtutlonal 

"ffifSS'what  source,  one  may  wen  •■k.  doe.  tols  gn-tt  v^ 
nue  come?  Where  Is  the  crisis  so  acute  that  the  PhOadelphla 
procram  must  be  set  aside  and  a  hastUy  conceived  propossl  be 
ruiSed  to  Its  enactment?  Where  are  the  emergencies  so  grave  that 
the  American  Republic  cannot  f  oUow  the  consUtutlonal  procedure 
which  It  has  foUowed  stoce  the  day  of  Its  foundation? 

HO  evidence  of  such  emergencies  appears  anywhwe  to  the  ap- 
nnlsals  of  the  present  situation  made  by  the  President's  own 
Sdvlsers.  Mr  Widlace  has  Just  reported  that  American  agriculture 
la  to  such  a  favorable  position  that  the  net  tocome  of  toe  farm 
community  is  more  than  three  ttaiea  what  It  was  to  1982.  Mr. 
Boper  has  Just  reported  that  hourly  wage  ratee  to  manufacturl^ 
toduBtrlea  are  even  higher  than  they  were  to  the  boom  days  of 
lt99  M*^  Perkins  haa  Just  reported  that  todustrlal  employment 
baa  'been  Isacaslng  for  11  months  consecutively  and  has  now 
nached  the  highest  potot  to  7  years.    Mr.  Hopkln.  haa  Just  re- 

eted  nt^  unemptoyment  relief  ha.  been  declining.  Mr.  Morgen- 
u  has  just  reported  that  FMeral  revenues  have  reached  a  peak 
oMeeded  only  on  four  oeeaakms  to  the  whole  history  of  toe  coun- 
ts Mr  O'Connor,  as  Comptroller  of  toe  Currency,  has  Just  re- 
Dorted  that  for  the  first  time  to  55  years  no  national  bank  has 
teUed  durliw  a  period  of  la  months.  Tlie  FMleral  Reserve  Board 
has  furnished  authentic  and  v<duminou8  evidence  of  toe  great 
■alns  achieved  to  todustrlal  activity,  to  railway  traffic,  to  home 
bodlMttoc.  to  bank  deposlta.  and  to  manufacturing  pay  rolls.  And 
Ifr  Booseralt  tilmsolf  has  tur-'f'T**^  the  end  of  the  depression 

AU  the  more  neson,  ctoee  these  things  are  true,  why  zx>  hasty 
action  should  be  taken  to  force  a  change  to  toe  Supreme  Court 
of  the  united  Stataa  by  an  enactment  which  would  shake  the 
matlge  of  that  Court  and  coostttate  a  dangerous  precedent  for  the 

An  the  mot«  luasci  why  no  ahm  ahould  be  made  to  the  tradl- 
tSonal  American  system  of  tihe^s  and  balanffw  wltoout  a  direct 
»  of  th^*  niwtmn  to  the  ^"'•H'— «  public  and  a  direct 
I  fkom  the  Amartean  peopla. 


Need  of  Anti-Polliitioii  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF  VIBGIinA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Frtdag,  rOfntarv  19. 1937 


iBncuE  BT  BON.  Anousnia  umxaoAS.  ar  oonxBcnooT 


lit.  BTRD.  Mr.  FMBMenft.  X  ask  pennteiaii  to  bave 
printed  in  tb«  Bboobb  aaartlGte  entitled  "Anti-Poltattai  Iaw 
ated  M  United  Statet  Heed",  written  hf  the  Senator  ttaa. 


Connecticut  [Mr.  Loi«hgah]  and  published  In  the  Washing- 
ton Times  of  today. 

•niere  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rtcord.  as  follows: 

[Vtom  toe  Washington  Tlmea  of  Feb.  19,  19371 

Aim-POLLUTIOir  LAW  CITKU  AS  TTNITaD  8TATKS  NPCP — SPTATOK  LOKBOAW 
XWaiBTS  rLOOD-CONTKOL  FLANS  MT7BT  BAS  FBtXL 

-  By  Senator  Arcusmnc  Lonsboait 
The  great  floods  torovigh  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  BiTer  Valleys 
should  serre  today  to  make  the  Nation  conscious  of  the  danger  of 
pollution  to  public  bealto. 

During  ftnrf  aftor  every  major  flood  like  thla  toe  puUlc  becomea 
aware  that  greatest  flood  dangers  are  not  to  be  found  to  the  force 
of  flowing  water,  but  in  the  filth  It  carries  to  contaminate  drtok- 
lug  water  and  infest  buildings  and  homes. 

But  the  Nation  might  be  startled  to  know  that  the  fllto  now 
being  carried  to  flood  waters  represents  only  a  small  portion  of  the. 
gall<Mis  of   poUutlon  that  are   diimped   toto  State   and  national 
waterways  anntially  wltoout  much  of  a  public  protest. 

Fortunately  for  the  health  of  toe  Nation,  treatment  plants  have 
been  installed  to  remove  toe  danger  of  common  diseases,  such  as 
tvphold  to  our  larger  cities,  but  dangerous  pollutants  sometimes 
remato  to  the  waters  to  affect  toem  to  unknown  ways.  Healto 
authorities  to  Philadelphia  recently  have  been  studying  the  rela- 
tion of  cancer  cases  to  the  extent  of  p<^utlon  to  the  Delaware 
Biver.  and  elsewhere  polluted  water  is  under  suspicion  as  the  cause 
of  iiiTf«"Mw  f ouJod  moit  prevalent  to  certato  commxuiltles. 

The  greatest  danger  is  to  those  persons  reeldtog  to  rural  areas 
or  outlying  communities  where  no  system  of  water  ptirtflcatlon 
has  been  established  tar  toeir  protection,  m  many  cases  com- 
mmaiUBS  are  financially  imable  to  install  adeqxiate  purification 
plants.  Still  otoers  may  face  the  problem  of  pollutants  which 
r^n  be  eliminated  only  by  expert  study  of  the  problem  and  appli- 
cation of  toe  remedy. 

Communities  which  depend  upon  their  neighbors  upstream  to 
bum  or  destzoy  their  garbage  in»tj>«/i  of  dumping  it  to  toe  stream 
to  be  passed  along  to  toem  are  often  the  same  communities  that 
dump  their  garbage  toto  streams  for  toe  nelghtxnv  below.  But 
fortunately,  to  the  toterest  of  public  health,  progress  has  been 
made  to  y"i«<niit.<ng  pollution  emanating  from  towns  and  cities 
where  toeie  is  money  to  install  proper  equipment.  Tills  leaves 
as  the  major  offenders  those  towns  wltoout  financial  means  and 
numeitws  industries  that  contribute  to  toe  pollution  of  the 
stream  wlto  chemical  and  mtoeral  wastea. 


Deyelopment  of  Sugar  Industry  of  Florida 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OP  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  February  19. 1937 


LBTTEB  FEtOM  CLEWI8TON   (FLA.)   CHAMBEB  OF  OOIOIERCI 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  permission  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the  Clewiston  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  of  Clewiston,  Fla.,  relative  to  the  development 
of  the  sugar  industry  of  Florida. 

■niere  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Clswiston  CHAiryia  ar  CaauuMC*, 

ClewiMton,  Fla^  February  18, 1937. 
Bon.  Claubb  PsPFsa. 

Vnited  States  SenaU,  Washington.  D.  C. 

DBAa  SDtaTOB  Pxffb:  In  view  of  your  toterest  to  the  devdop- 
ment  of  toe  sugar  todiistry  to  our  section  (the  Erer^ades),  we 
take  pleasure  to  transmitting  to  you.  fdr  your  information  and 
ecmaideration.  a  statement  of  the  position  of  the  FUvlda  sugar 
producera,  which  is  as  follows: 

1.  They  are  opposed  to  any  and  all  prooesstog  and  exdae  taaas 
oai  sugar  that  will  increase  the  cost  of  this  vital  neceasity  to  the 
/^twri«^n  pec^de. 

a.  Tbej  are  onioeed  to  benefit  payments  to  sugar  producers  a* 
batog  unnecessary  and  unwarranted.  They  believe  the  sugar  in- 
dustry sho«dd  stand  on  its  own  feet. 

8.  Titers  should  be  no  restriction  on  continental  prodxictloo  of  a 
nosisurplus  cn^.  Lsss  than  26  potcent  of  our  sugar  requirements 
are  produced  to  eonttoental  Uhlted  Statea. 

4.  Increaaed  eonttoental  production  whoe  no  domestic  surplus 
•ilsta  win  Increase  the  employment  of  American  labor  on  an 
Imertean  basla  (the  highest  standard  to  the  world).  Increase  the 


demand  oneapltal-goods  todustrles,  and  make  available  the  exist- 
ing wealto  of  the  State  of  Florida  through  the  deTelopment  of  Ite 
natural  reeouroes. 

The  Kveri^ades  of  Florida  have  been  endowed  by  nature  wlto  ail 
of  toe  worto-while.  and  none  of  the  sordid,  elements  that  combine 
to  make  It  toe  outstanding  sugar -prodxictog  area  of  the  United 
BUtes.  It  is  <me  of  the  greatest  undeveloped  zuitural  resources  of 
toe  country. 

Based  on  Tariff  Commission  report  on  sugar  for  other  areas  and 
United  States  Sugar  Corporation  annual  reports  for  Florida,  cane 
sugar  can  be  produced  at  lower  unit  cost  to  Fl<»lda  than  to  Ha- 
waii or  Puerto  Rico,  and  at  approximately  the  same  cost  as  the 
Phlllpptoes.  and  tola  deq>ite  the  payment  of  American  wages  to 
Florida.  ^^ 

Spokesmen  for  "offshore"  areas,  testifying  under  oato  during 
Tariff  Commission  hearings.  sUted  that  during  the  pertod  182»-^ 
they  did  not  pay  their  labor  sufficient  to  house  and  feed  them- 
selves. In  toe  Florida  Evetglades  field  workers  on  cane  planUUons 
receive  ftee  housing,  free  medical  fare,  free  recreational  faculties, 
free  schooling  for  children,  merchandise,  food,  and  other  siqmlies 
from  company>operated  stores  at  cost,  no  compulsory  buying,  no 
ruimlng  accounts,  no  profit  to  company,  and  to  addition  receive 
to  cash  very  much  higher  toan  average  farm  wages  to  the  United 
States. 

Hawaiian  jKoductlon  costs  are  stated  to  be  3.8S4  cents  per  pound; 
Puerto  Rican  costs.  2.818  cents;  and  Philippine  coats,  ajeo  cents 
(durtog  hearinga  representatives  of  theee  areas  stated  such  costs 
were  too  low  to  be  used  as  averages);  norlda  costs  to  1834  were 
9.582  cents:  IBSfi.  2.6458  cents;  and  1930,  2.55  cents,  todudtog  taxes, 
depreciation,  and  transportation  to  eonttoental  refinery. 

The  per-capita  use  of  automobUea,  radios,  mechanictd  refriger- 
ators, and  telephones  to  Florida  is  many  times  greater  than  to  any 
of  toe  offshore  sugar  areaa.  The  wage  scale  and  standard  of  living 
is  very  much  higher.  Increased  Florida  {xoduotlon  will  not  only 
mean  many  toousands  directly  employed  but  will  likewise  result  to 
many  toousands  of  additional  employees  to  other  continental 
activities. 

The  sugar  quotas  for  1937.  esUbUshed  to  accordance  wlto  the 
provisions  of  toe  Jones-Costigan  Act  and  Public  Bescdution  No  108, 
Seven^-fourto  Congress,  are  as  follows: 

^  Short  tons 

Continental  United  States  beet-sugar  {nodudng  areas-.  1, 618. 576 

The  States  ol  Florida  and  Louisiana 

Puerto  Rico .____ 

EawaU I__ 

Virgin  Islands. 

Philippines 

Cuba 


Foreign  countries  other  than  Cuba.. ZSH^-ZZl... 


TotaL 


270.664 

831.508 

976.685 

6.462 

1,035,742 

1.922,423 

26.610 

6,682,670 

The  allotment  to  the  States  of  Florida  and  Louisiana  for  the 
year  1836  was  260.000  short  tons.  Florida,  under  A.  A.  A.  regula- 
tions, was  permitted  to  produce  only  39,368  short  tons. 

The  American  market  belongs  primarily  to  toe  American  peoj^, 
but  toey  are  betog  deprived  ot  that  right  through  restrictions  on 
toe  production  of  a  nonsurpliis  crop.  The  American  farmer  who 
employs  AmeMcan  labor  should  not  be  peaudlsed  even  by  partial 
excluMon  from  the  market  that  essentially  and  by  aU  historical 
precedent  belongs  to  him. 

No  foreign  country  has  any  vested  right  to  our  eonttoental 
market.  In  furtherance  of  toeir  national  defense  and  economic 
policies  each  and  every  nation,  with  toe  exception  of  the  United 
States,  seeks  and  expends  great  effort  to  trying  to  reach  seU-euffl- 
ciency.  Otoer  countries  buy  from  us  only  toose  toings  which  they 
cannot  toemsdves  produce  or  obtato  at  lower  prices  from  otoera. 

There  should  be  no  restriction  on  Rorlda  sugar  production.    The 
American  market  for  the*^  American  producer. 
Tours  truly, 

Cuwuti-UM  Cbaicbxb  or  Comicbcb. 
By  J.  E.  BBAioBurr,  Secretary. 


Extension  of  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF  VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  February  19^  1937 


STATKIfKNT  BT  L.  W.  DOUGLAS,  OF  NEW  YORK  dTT 


Mr.  BYRD.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  iinanfmous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  tbe  Appendix  of  the  Ricoso  a  statement 
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made  by  L.  W.  Douglas,  of  New  York  City,  fanner  Director 
of  the  Badget.  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ftaumoe  <n 
House  Joint  Resohition  96,  relaUve  to  extending  the  Recip- 
rocal  Trade  Agreement  Act.  The  statement  was  made  PW>- 
ruary  15,  1937. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  {Minted  in  the  Ricoso,  as  follows: 

•"Mr.  Douglas.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee 
may  I  say  first  toat,  having  been  a  HCember  of  Congress  for« 
^^^Jl  *_ can  well  xmdeistand  how  grateful  a  liamber  of  Congress 
might  be  when  attempting  to  do  something  which  he  considers 
^  .*^!P1*.S^  interest  to  receive  some  support  from  a  whoS 
disinterested  source.  It  is  because  of  that  uiat  I  appear  in  m^ 
nectlon  wlto  House  Joint  ResoluUon  90.  -•'»~~  *-  ««• 

I  must,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  take  Just  a  minute,  make  a 
confession.  During  my  period  of  service  in  toe  Congnsa  loiv. 
posed  consistently  the  imposition  of  tariff  subsidies  vrtto  one  m- 
ception.  which  had  to  do  wlto  copper.  I  am  perfecUv  wllllxi« 
to  confess  to  a  certain  degree  of  poUtlcal  cowardice,  but  torn 
were  certain  extenuating  circumstances.  At  that  particular  time 
however,  my  particular  SUte  was  unanimously  to  favor  (5a 
tariff.  Itoreover.  at  that  particular  time  practically  everytolns 
was  on  toe  tariff  subsidy  or  the  dutiable  list.  Under  those  clr- 
ciimstances  it  was  very  difficult  to  say  to  one'a  constituenta  that 
while  the  Congress  was  granting  benefits,  siibsidlea.  and  sDedal 
prlvUeges  to  other  groups.  I  as  a  Congressman  would  insist  uncm 
Withholding  a  similar  special  privilege  to  that  particular  Mm. 
modlty  on  which  the  welfare  of  my  SUte.  Arlcona.  denanded. 
TTiese  broad  realms  which  motivated  to  this  instance  an  dealt 
wlto  generally  later  to  this  statement.  ^^ 

The  efforts  of  toe  Secretary  of  SUte.  authoriaad  by  the  Recto- 
rocal  Trade  Treaty  Agreement  Act.  constitute  one  of  thetew 
frontal  attacks  anywhere  being  made  on  the  causes  of  tbe  orasent 
almost  universal  economic  and  poUtlcal  distrev.  Bouse  Jotot 
Resolution  96  authorizes  a  conttouatlon  of  these  afforta. 

No  one  can  obJeeUvely  view  toe  poat-war  public  poUcy  at  fcWMr 
and  higher  barrios  to  trade— a  policy  begun  bete  aad  tmit^fetd 
elsewhere— without  concluding  that  it  immeasurably  totensiflsd 
the  economic  and  poUtlcal  disturbanoea  o<  the  last  tew  yean. 

It  would  be  an  error  to  hold  barriers  to  trade  soMt  naoanaihla 
<br_toeee  disturbanoea.    It  would  be  a  greater  «n«r  to  »ifflSd  *Kem 


The  pubUc  policy  at  imposing  ntriiailn  proteettve  tarttb  imac 
be  Judged  to  terms  of  lU  effects  on  mooetary  poUey;  on  agriealtui«L 
and  the  a^iiarent  existence  of  agrlcultufal  and  todustrlal  suiw 
pluses;  on  mom^mlistlc  practices  and  the  distribution  a(  weatth* 
<m  the  grawto  at  the  public  atutude  that  the  Oovernmsnt  should 
distribute  a  grsat  variety  of  special  prtvOegea  to  favored  grouas: 
on  the  centraliaatloti  at  and  increase  to  goveramsntal  p«»w«r  asa 
remedy  for  the  ezlstenee  of  private  power  whleh  teste  inwa 
special  privUege  and  as  a  ooDsequsnoe  of  the  dispensatlonoir 
Government  favors;  and  on  the  organiaatioa  at  the  State  tor  «th 
toe  threate  of  war. 

The  United  Stetes  emerged  firom  the  World  War  as  a  graaS 
creditor  nation.  Our  foreign  debtoiib— public  as  w^  as  private— 
could  not  pay  us  except  to  gold  or  to  goods.  It  was  only  by  these 
two  metoods  that  they  could  buy  the  doQan  neeesaary  to  serviee 
and  reduce  their  debte.  By  oxa-  tariff  policy  we  made  it  toipaestble 
for  them  to  meet  their  obligations  by  importing  goods  Theo- 
retlcaUy  toey  might  have  reduced  their  coste  of  production  suH- 
clentty  to  Import  to  spite  of  our  tarlfls.  PraetieaUy  they  encoun- 
tered insurmoimUble  obstedes.  Thus  they  were  oompeOed  to  ship 
gold.  The  Federal  Beserve  System  attonpted  to  stem  the  flood- 
tide  by  ad(^>tlng  a  dieap>money  poUey.  While  this  was  tempo- 
rarfly  suooessftil  to  arresting  the  movement  of  gold,  it  formed 
toe  basis  for  the  hectic  taflatlon  of  the  late  twenttea.  But  when 
toe  eoUapee  came  to  1929  the  inflow  of  gold  was  resumed  to  such 
proportions  that  in  1931  England  flnaUy  was  compelled  to  «>««~«im 
paymente.  The  insolvency  of  the  Credit  Anstalt  was  the  simer- 
fldal  cause.  The  outflow  of  gold,  caused  isrgaly  by  our  teotf 
poUcy,  was  the  deep-seated  one.  »   *     *  — 

Senator  Kntc.  We  have  had  a  very  large  influx  of  gold  durlnc  ths 
past  year.  ^ 

Mr.  DoncLAS.  Oh.  yes;  Indeed  we  have. 

Senator  s:iira.  Which  may  tend  to  Inflation. 

Mr.  DoDGLiAS.  Senator,  I  think  it  would  be  diiflcult  to  deny  that  It 

The  influx  of  gold  during  the  past  few  years,  however,  haa  resulted 
txcm  boto  our  tariff  policy  as  well  as  the  devaluation  of  the  <<*^t 
added  to  toe  threat  of  various  political  disturbanoea  abff>ad,  Z 
think  that  is  a  statement  of  fact. 

The  depreciation  of  sterling  which  followed  fTwrtsiiilisi  of  1991 
caused  auch  a  di:a8tlc  decline  to  iHloes  here— particularly  to  eacport- 
able  farm  commodities— that  we.  too,  abandoned  goU,  depmu^ed 
the  dollar  to  terma  of  gold  and  foreign  currencka.  and  lesirfsd  to  a 
managed  money. 

For  the  moment  there  appears  to  be  stability  of  — »'K«pgyf  bu^ 
It  Is  probable  that  the  end  of  d^Kedated  eurtcnclss  la  not  to  idght 
and  that  permanent  stabiUty  wlU  not  be  ■♦♦r«Tv>i  until,  ^^^m 
otoer  thinga.  the  course  of  public  policy  ruBS  stroogto  to  "n  dlrt^ 
Uon  of  a  freer  IntematloDal  movement  of  goods. 


IS 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


^rtio  talk  sUblllty  of  caciiaiifai  abroad  and  a  aomd 

««..«.»^  at  iMBoa  miiat  acqtdaaea  tn  a  radoctUm  of  oar  ttxtttB. 
<nwy  oannot  enjoy  tba  fonner  without  aooeptlzic  tba  latter. 
It  to  cenerany  axid  quite  rightly  accepted  to  be  true  that  our  post- 
tariff  ptdlcy  oompdled  a  Tery  lane  part  oT  o«r  agicultural 


populatloo^Haartlcnlafly  ttiat  part  whi<Si  sold  the  produeU  of  thdr 
Start  hi  world  marketa— to  pay  for  the  thlnga  they  purchaaed  a 
r^attT«^  higher  price  than  they  received  for  the  things  which  they 
mOd.  This  baa  always  been  one  of  the  Injustlcea  of  the  policy  of 
protection. 

Daring  the  whole  poat-war  period  agrlenltaral  and  other  exports 
wera  maintained  by  the  granting  of  foreign  loans  which  physically 
never  left  the  oountxy.  When  the  coUapee  came  and  foreign 
i^T»  ceased,  exports  decreased  because  foreign  purchasers  could 
not  pay  with  goods,  becauae  they  had  Itttte  gold  with  which  to 
buy  »d  because  import  restrictions  which  many  of  their  govern- 
ments lomaeed  In  iM^eleas  efforts  to  reinforce  thehr  own  economies 
•cted  as  effective  barriers.  Thus  agricultural  and.  Indeed,  other 
raw  material  swpluaes  were  created  at  home. 

In  efforu  to  reduce  them  we  adopted  a  policy  of  paying  people 
for  producing  leas  a  ptflcy  of  scarcity— a  policy  of  govemmentally 
f^jj^^nn^A  monc^oly.  All  of  this  stems  fnnn  the  post-war  policy 
of  protection.  Those  who  object  to  an  economy  of  scarcity  should 
tntcrpoae  no  objection  to  the  removal  of  Ito  incentive. 

The  ffiin«nw***y  of  competition  abroad,  tufought  about  by  our 
tariff  policy,  has  encouraged  and  fostered  the  growth  of  private 
monopoly,  monopolistic  practices,  and  many  of  the  abuses  which 
have  crept  Into  modem  corporate  management.  Price  fixing  and 
leaUltUons  on  production  tirr^***  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
or  elevating  a  price  structure  have  the  effect  of  limiting  the 
amount  of  goods  which  can  be  purchased  by  the  consuming 
poblle.  Thus  the  praetloea  retard  the  production  of  more  goods 
at  lower  prieee  and  thua  they  present,  on  the  one  hand  an  auto- 
mate dlstrttmtlan  of  wealth,  and  give  rise  on  the  other  to 
arttflslal  methods  of  aooompllahlng  this  purpose.  In  the  final 
MMlvals.  wealth  is  goods.  Any  methcMl  for  Its  distribution  other 
%>^Ti  that  which  sloirty  results  ~ln  the  ftibrlcatlon  or  growth  of 
artidles  at  lovtr  real  prices  must  have  the  effect  of  limiting  the 
predoetlon  of  goods  and  ralalng  the  prlcea  at  which  they  can  be 
bovM^t.  Ttom  In  the  final  analysis  any  tf  ort  to  balance  monopoly, 
supportsd  by  i«g»n— h  privileges,  with  artificial  methods  of  dis- 
tributing wealth.  Is  m  Itself  a  restriction  on  production  aimed  to 
balance,  but  not  to  check,  the  restrletton  on  production  inherent 
In  monopoUstle  praetkxs  themselves.  While  some  monopolies 
exist  becauM  of  yrrl  ^nlT<>-frT>n«'**«—  privileges  and  In  rare  Instances 
Bse  of  an  axdustve  control  of  a  natural  resource,  they  have 
developed  principally  behind  the  proteetlan  offered  by  tariff 
h^Ht  A  removal  of  the  tariff  subsidy  Is  a  removal  of  one 
of  tba  coodlttona  wttiOx  relnforcaa  monr/poiy. 

Tltaae  who  mtik  a  lystem  of  free  bargalna  made  In  open  markets 
ftrm  thoaa  who  asek  a  distribution  of  wealth  through  producing 
mote  gooda  at  lower  prices  must  aoquleeoe  In  the  efforto  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  reduce  trade  barriers  everywhoe.  They  can- 
not oMam  the  former  without  aoeeptlng  the  latter. 

A  proteettve  tariff  la  an  InqMst  levlsd  to  prevent  importation 
from  abroad  so  that  a  domeetle  producer  may  charge  a  higher  price 
than  the  pubUe  otherwise  would  be  required  to  pay.  Were  this  not 
true,  there  would  be  no  demand  for  a  tariff.  Thus  it  is  a  subsidy 
peld  by  the  pubUe  to  certain  private  beneficiaries  Just  as  much 
aa  tlwi*|i:*»  a  dttoet  tax  had  been  ooUeeted  and  a  direct  iqtproprta- 
tlon  made  from  the  PubUe  Treasury.  Only  certain  groups  can  be 
thus  bmefited.  Indeed,  by  their  very  nature  many  groups  are 
beyond  the  poaalblllty  of  rei^jlng  a  benefit  from  such  a  subsidy. 
Clearly,  however,  it  la  emlnenUy  unjust  that  certain  groupe  should 
leoelve  Vpt»^**»  at  the  espenae  of  all  others;  and  so  to  balance  the 
bssMftta  paid  to  the  few  the  many  have  gradually  demanded  and 
have  laeetved  oonmensatlng  beniAts,  Immimltles.  subsidies,  and 
wymT^"**  at  thshands  of  government.  The  vestsd  Interests  so 
created,  the  vaet  amount  of  private  power  ao  acquired,  and  the 
wldeqvead  abuss  of  that  power  lend  suniort  to  the  view  that  thero 
should  be  vetted  In  government  an  even  vaster  amount  of  concen- 
trated authority  as  a  cheek  on  tha  amount  of  private  powor  which 
na  peilelas  haea  foatersd.  HOwevar  erroneous  and  reactionary  this 
view 'may  be.  the  fact  is  that  It  has  Its  roots  In  the  amount  of 
power  atlatng  originally  out  of  the  Inequalities  andlnjustlcee 
Inherent  In  a  policy  of  exceealve  protective  subsidies.  Thus  those 
who  object  to  a  eentrallaed  government  vested  with  great  authority 
to  regulate,  to  tax.  and  to  spend,  should  offer  no  opposition  to  the 
removal  of  one  of  ito  causes.  They  cannot  enjoy  a  qpedal  privilege 
from  the  Oovemment  without  subjecting  themselves  to  Its  domi- 
nation. 

One  of  the  souroes  of  the  preeent  threat  to  the  peace  of  Europe 
Is  the  prevalence  of  economic  nstlanallan— barriere  to  trade — en- 
couraged as  a  matter  of  national  policy.  It  would  be  straining 
the  point  to  contend  that  barriers  to  trade  alone  are  respon- 
sible for  the  cxplostve  intematlanal  poUtleal  attuatlon  aeroee  the 
■ea.  VnreallaUe  noriskms  of  ths  irsaty  of  VersaOlee.  the  rav- 
agee  of  t»»«i«thm  hiduBed  by  govemment  war»time  expendlturee. 
and  deep  seated  national  Jealouslea  aU  dhfectly  and  Indirectly  con- 
tribute to  make  a  highly  Inflammable  political  fabric  Theee 
mMit.  however,  ilowlyhave  been  f orgoCten  had  the  natkma  which 
are  the  centers  of  the  trouble  been  able  to  obtain  through  peaceful 
diannele  of  trade  the  raw  matsrlala  whlcH  they  needed.  Unable 
to  porehaas  nnr  BSflMlala  baeswa  of  lack  of  fold  on  the  one  hand 


fTwi  hecause  other  coiintrtes  prohibit  the  Importation  of  their 
produce  on  the  other,  they  are  being  driven  to  synthetic  eoonomlo 
eelf-sufllclency.  This  sort  of  a  policy,  whether  voltmtarily  se- 
lected or  Involuntarily  Impoeed,  is  impoeslble  tn  a  free  society. 
Its  (meratlon  Hi»t«>tirt«  a  govenament  of  unrestrained  power,  for  to 
be  economically  self-eufflcient.  food  must  be  rationed,  and  only 
a  government  of  unrestrained  power  can  do  this;  restrictions  must 
be  Impoeed  on  the  uses  to  which  certain  commodities  can  be  put. 
»T»^  only  a  government  of  vmrestrained  power  can  do  this;  to  be 
effective,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  of  speech,  of  educational  in- 
stltiitlons.  even  of  religion,  must  be  abridged  if  not  wholly  wlth- 
drawui 

And.  what  Is  more,  the  standard  of  living  must  fall.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  It  has  fallen,  for  when  a  jjeople  cannot  buy  with  their 
produce  the  things  which  they  need,  they  endure — if,  indeed,  they 
do  endure — a  scarcity  made  up — if.  in  fact,  it  can  be  made  up — by 
far  more  costly  or  far  less  effective  substitutes  manufactured  by 
chemical  synthesis  or  grown  under  whcdly  unnatural  conditions. 
People  whose  standard  of  living  is  thus  progressively  depressed 
cannot  long  be  held  in  leash.  Eventually,  in  desperation,  they 
will  break  their  bonds  and  attempt  to  obtain  by  force  that  which 
throuf^  peaceful  channels  of  trade  other  nations  have  prohibited 
to  them. 

Europe  U  rapidly  approaching  this  precise  condition  today.  If  a 
war  Is  to  be  prevented,  nations  must  be  given  an  opportunity — ^by 
peaceful  and  natural  intercourse,  to  obtain  the  things  necessary  at 
least  for  a  reasonable  subsistence  level.  This  Is  wholly  impoeslble 
as  long  as  all  the  Implements  of  economic  warfare— quotas,  ex- 
change restrictions,  excessive  tariffs,  depreciated  ciurendes — lure 
prevalently  employed. 

To  some  It  may  appear  that  war  abroad  is  of  no  significance  to  vm 
at  home,  that  an  assurance  of  our  neutrality  is  all  that  Is  important. 
Par  them  It  is  suggested  that  even  if  we  escap>e  active  participation 
It  la  certain  that  we  cannot  escape  from  the  economic  consequences 
of  hostilities.  Thus  neutrality  Is  not  enough  to  isolate  us  from  the 
fearful  effects  of  a  war.  Prevention  is  the  only  security.  To  avoid 
war  there  must  first  be  economic  peace.  The  Secretary  of  State  ts 
endeavoring  to  travel  in  that  direction.  It  may.  perhapa,  be  too  late 
to  be  effecUve.    It  is  not  too  late  to  try. 

All  of  these  consequences .  of  a  policy  of  excessive  patemallsUc 
protection  which  in  the  late  twenties  developed  into  almost  eco- 
nomic Isolation  are  matters  of  experience  and  not  of  theory.  An 
unprejudiced  view  of  the  unhappy  course  of  events  during  the  last 
decade  reveals  the  truth  of  this  conclusion. 

Many  people  wonder  why  it  is  that,  having  pursued  a  protective 
tariff  policy  for  150  years,  these  consequences  have  not  sooner  been 
made  8^>parent.  In  answer,  it  may  be  said :  First,  that  our  real  pro- 
tective tariff  pcJlcy  did  not  begin  imtil  1870  and  that  in  a  country 
as  large  as  ours — 3,000  miles  wide  by  3,000  miles  long — as  rich  as 
ours,  with  free  trade  throughout,  consequences  of  given  policies  are 
freqxiently  long  delayed;  second,  that  with  only  two  exceptions  the 
tariffs  have  been  increasing  in  amount  and  the  nimiber  of  articles 
on  the  free  list  have  been  decreasing  in  n\unber  since  1870;  that 
protection  reached  its  height  during  the  post-war  decade.  It  Is  of 
the  post-war  decade  to  which  this  statement  is  directed. 

The  monetary  consequences  of  o\ir  protective  tariff  policy  were 
never  before  fully  felt,  first,  becauise  It  was  not  luatll  the  termina- 
tion of  the  World  War  that  we  became  a  great  creditor  Instead  of  a 
debtor  nation  and,  secondly,  because,  to  repeat,  protection  reached 
Its  peak  during  the  post-war  decade. 

Bflany  who  agree  that  our  tariffs  should  be  reduced  believe  that 
It  should  be  done  through  bilateral  quota  treaties  confined  to 
specific  articles.  Th?e  is  Govemment  regimentation  of  foreign 
trade  (rf  the  most  vicious  sort,  necessarily  accompanied  by  Oov- 
emment regimentation  of  oui  domestic  economy.  For  Oovem- 
ment regulation  of  the  amount  of  a  given  article  to  be  expected 
to  a  given  country  in  rettim  for  a  certain  amount  of  a  given 
article  to  be  imported  requires  allotments  among  domestic  pro- 
ducers on  the  one  hand  and  Govemment  distribution  among  do- 
mestic consumers  on  the  other.  Moreover,  a  commercial  policy 
which  Impoees  *  restrictions  on  the  amotmts  which  are  to  be 
exported  ultimately  leads  either  to  its  discontinuance  or  to 
restrictions  on  domestic  production.  Finally,  an  exclusive  bilat- 
eral reciprocal  treaty  as  a  means  of  reducing  trade  barriers  wholly 
Ignores  the  fact  that  exchanges  and  foreign  trade  are  not  bilateral 
but  multilateral,  and  that  if  it  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  two-party 
basia  It  descends  almc»t  to  the  level  of  straight  barter.  This  is 
the  simplest  form  of  exchange  and  the  most  restricted  in  nature. 
Even  it  requires  much  regimentation  by  the  Oovemment. 

Thus  the  most-favored-natlon  policy  is  the  only  policy  J>y  which 
substantial  reductions  in  trade  barriers  everywhere  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

The  paternalism  of  oar  post-war  policy,  expressed,  up  to  1933, 
principally  in  the  form  of  special  tariff  privileges  Is  one  of  the 
most  Important  causes  of  our  present  dlfflctilties  and  of  the  dlffl- 
cultles  which  Impend.  Freedom  of  trade  everywhere  has  been 
acc(Hnpanled  by  freedom  of  institutions.  Thus,  thoee  who  believe 
In  the  freedom  of  institutions,  businesses,  education,  religion, 
QMech.  should  applaud  and  support  the  efforts  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  They  go  to  the  very  sowce  of  our  present  troubles.  They 
should  be  continued. 
Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Postmaster  General  James  A.  Farley^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  DIETERICH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
FrWoy,  February  19. 1937 


BDrrOBIAL  FROM  THE  ILLINOIB  STATE  REGISTSa 


Bfr.  DIETERICH.  Mr.  President,  in  the  Illinois  State 
Register,  of  Springfield.  HI.,  of  February  16.  there  appeared 
an  editorial  paying  a  deserved  tribute  to  Postmaster  General 
James  A.  Farley.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  makes  a 
complimentary  reference  to  myself,  I  am  anxious  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  CoNCussxoirAL  Rscois,  as  I 
beUeve  we  should  pay  every  possible  tribute  to  the  Post- 
master OeneraL 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ttie  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscobo,  as  follows: 

[From  the  nilnols  State  Register,  S];>rlngfleld.  of  I^b.  16,  1037] 

A  OBsiBvxD  Tsiatmc 

Whatever  disagreement  there  may  be  amoig  partlaana,  it  must 
be  gratifying  to  fair-minded  American  dtlaena  of  aU  parties  to 
have  had  It  said  of  an  outstanding  pcdltlcal  leader  that  he  la 
"honest  politically-  end  that  he  symboUnes  honor  in  aU  thiTigr 

Postmaster  General  James  A.  Farley,  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee,  was  the  subject  of  this  testlmonlaL 
It  was  uttered  by  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  Statea,  the 
Honorable  John  N.  Oamer,  at  a  dinner  given  in  Mr.  Farlejr^  honor, 
and  with  every  State  in  the  Union  r^resented  by  Its  outstanding 
Democratic  leadera,  including  the  foUowlng  famous  Dllnolslans: 
Oov.  Henry  Homer,  United  States  Senators  James  Hamilton  Lewis 
and  William  H.  Dleterlch.  Natiozud  Committeeman  Patrick  A. 
Nash,  and  Mayor  Sdward  J.  Kelly,  of  Chicago. 

It  was  impressive.  Indeed,  to  hear  the  Vice  Prealdent  stress  the 
element  of  honesty  In  his  tribute  to  Mr.  Fsrley.  It  was  even 
more  Impressive  to  hear  over  the  radio  the  vibrant  voice  of 
President  Rooaevelt  honoring  this  same  leader  for  his  honesty, 
his  integrity,  his  loyalty,  and  his  fldeUty. 

Beautiful,  Indeed,  was  the  tribute  which  the  President  paid  to 
Mr.  Farley  when  be  said  that  the  latter  posaeases  "that  loyalty 
from  his  friends  that  results  from  loyalty  to  his  friends." 

As  "Jim"  Parley  Is  America's  outstanding  political  general  and 
tactician,  it  Is  Interesting  Indeed  to  contrast  the  iH»«n«ni  ex- 
pressed in  honoring  him  with  the  sordid  things  being  said  of 
political  leaders  in  so  many  other  natioxus  of  the  world. 

Thoiigh  American  cltiaens  become  embittered  during  the  preju- 
dices of  a  great  national  poUtical  conflict,  it  la  inspiring  Indeed 
that  those  prejudices  can  be  laid  aside  as  they  are  at  thla  hour 
In  paying  national  honor  to  a  leader  like  Mr.  Parley. 

Though  all  the  people  of  America  could  not  attend  In  person 
the  testimonial  dinner  given  In  Mr.  Farleya  honor  In  Waat^igton 
last  night,  they  did  attend  It  in  spirit.  They  unite  with  the 
President,  the  Vice  President,  and  others  In  paying  this  deserved 
tribute  to  the  Integrity  and  ability  of  the  gUMt  of  honor. 


Reorganization  of  Government  Departments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PATRICK  J.  BOLAND 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  19, 1937 


RADIO  ADDBBSS  BY  HON.  PATRICK  J.  BOLAND,  OF  PKNNSTI^ 
YAMIA.  ON  FKBBUABT  18.  193T 


&(r.  BOLAND  of  Pennsylvania.  "Ul.  Bpeaket,  mider  leave 
sranted  to  octend  my  remarks  In  the  Rkoou>,  I  include  the 
following  address  I  made  over  the  NationAl  Broadcasting  Co. 
network  on  Thursday  night.  Pebruaiy  18, 1937: 


TiM  Ctovemment  of  the  United  Statea  la  the  UismI 
In  this  country,  and  the  conduct  of  lU  aflalra  la  the  mam  himar- 
tant  matter  befMe  the  American  people  today.  What  tt  doea  and 
how  It  doea  it  la  your  coooem  and  mine,  and  In  the  *»»*»  allotted 
to  me  tonight  I  ahall  discuss  the  buslnesa  of  running  the  Ubltad 
States  and  its  reorganization  as  proposed  by  the  Prealdent. 

The  ConstltutkHi  decrees  that  Congrsas  ahall  enact  lawa.  but 
the  mere  enactment  is  not  enough.  Laws  require  admlnlstratloa 
and  enforcement,  so  the  framers  of  the  Constltutloo  pnyvMed  for 
a  Chief  Executive  oS  the  Nation— the  President  of  the  United 
States— who,  as  the  poesessor  of  broad  oonstttuUoi^  powers  and 
other  statutory  and  customary  attrlbutee.  has  beoome  ths  admin- 
Istratn^  of  our  form  of  govemmmt  and  la  ttie  one,  and  the  only 
one,  charged  by  the  Constitution  with  the  admlnlstrmtlon  of  Vm' 
eral  laws  and  the  operation  of  the  Federal  Oovamment. 

What  a  long  way  the  duties  of  the  President  and  of  ttae  Ameri- 
can  Oovemment  have  traveled  since  the  adoption  of  the  Oott8tltu> 
tion.  Picture  Washington,  our  Capital,  1800.  a  aoMll  village  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  more  famed  aa  a  trading  center  for  the 
neightK>rlng  farmers  than  it  was  as  the  headquarters  of  a  new 
nation.  Picture  the  days  when  there  were  only  four  Cabinet  ofll- 
cers — the  Seovtarles  of  State,  Treasury,  and  War,  and  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral.  The  duties  of  govemment  were  few.  the  number  of 
people  comprising  the  administrative  branch  of  that  Oovemment 
numbered  lees  than  a  thousand.  The  pc^pulatlon  of  the  entire 
coimtry  was  only  4.000,090.  The  protdem  and  the  rtfatlonahh)  of 
^^Oovemment  to  the  pe<9le  were  simple.  Bat  then  the  Nation 
began  to  grow,  and  with  the  mcHnentum  of  an  avalandie  ruahlns 
down  the  side  of  a  mountain.  Industrialism.' ^uaiire  buUdhurimd 
the  American  spirit  of  expansion,  step  by  step,  devdopedibe' vast, 
far-reaching  glorious  Nation  that  we  know  today.  aSi  to  me  tt 
Is  material  to  Inquire,  -Has  the  American  Government  and  tba 
conduct  of  tta  affairs  kept  pace  with  Its  growth  in  poputetion  and 
wealth?" 

Naturally,  as  the  poptilatlon.  business  life,  and  territorial  limits 
ofthls  Nation  expanded,  the  governmental  duties  likewise  in- 
creaaed.  With  these  duties,  new  agenciea,  bxireaua.  and  cabinet 
departments  were  created  until  today  we  And  that  hate  In  Wash- 
ington is  a  Oovemment,  lacking  in  coordination,  overlapping,  and 

composed  of  small  Independent  bxnreaus.     This  condition never  ' 

intentional — has  been  the  result  of  a  long  development  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  duties  of  Uncle  Sam.  For  50  years  after  Oeorge 
Washington  there  were  only  six  departments,  then  came  the  In- 
terior Department  in  1849.  Agriculture  in  1880,  Commerce  and 
lAbor  In  1903.  In  addition,  after  the  ClvU  War,  agencies  and 
commissions  began  to  arise,  all  under  different  presidents  and 
for  various  leaaons.  The  assassination  of  President  Oarfleld  by 
a  disappointed  Job  seeker  brought  the  spoils  system  into  disre- 
pute and  the  result  was  the  creation  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. The  public  nature  of  various  Industries  cauaed  in  rapid 
succession  the  creation  of  separate  Independent  agenciea  regulat- 
ing railroads,  telephone,  telegraph,  radio,  power,  stock  exchanges, 
stock  yards,  food  producers  and  whisky  manufacturers. 

The  miiltlplicity  of  arms  In  our  present  governmental  anatomy 
makes  it  im|>o8slble  far  one  hand  to  know  what  the  others  ats 
doing.  As  a  result  it  has  often  been  the  case  for  two  or  thzes 
different  agencies  to  conduct  identical  investigations,  perform 
similar  functions  and  use  twice  or  three  times  the  •■»»^int  of 
money  required  to  achieve  the  ends  sought  to  be  attained.  Oon- 
aolldation  will  certainly  reduce  such  waste  and  duplication  to  an 
appreciable  minimum 

Probably  the  most  conteoverslal  problem  to  be  faced  in  ths 
whole  program  of  reorganisation  Is  the  one  rmpeeUaf  such  twit^ 
as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Fedoal  T^ade  Commis- 
sion, Federal  Communications  Commisaion  and  Securltlaa  and 
Sxchange  Commission.  These  agenciea  are  often  ratersd  to  as 
the  fourth  branch  of  our  National  Oovonment  alnoe  to  a  certain 
degree  their  functions  are  legislative,  admlnlstrmtlvs,  and  judicial. 
Each  one  waa  estebllahed  to  administer  a  different  type  of  highly 
specialized  and  technical  legislation.  Tet.  the  anforoement  of 
such  laws  in  ova  present  system  is  divided.  Criminal  proaecutlona 
are  handled  by  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  dvil  enforce- 
ment by  the  respective  oommlasions.  The  result  is  that  a  parson 
Involved  in  a  technical  violation  of  one  of  tbeaa  rtatTites  tn  many 
Instances  has  no  way  of  knowing  juat  what  agency  or  Dqiartment 
Is  handling  his  case  at  any  given  time.  Furthermore,  it  funda- 
mentally smacks  of  InefBdency  due  to  the  nsoessity  of  maintala- 
Ing  a  separate  staff  of  qieclaliste  in  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
each  one  of  such  lawa  when  the  commlaslons  themselves  aie  fully 
competent  to  handle  the  criminal  m  well  as  ths  dvll  ptiasss  of  sudx 
enforcement.  Should  it  be  deemed  appropriate,  however,  to  oooaol- 
Idate  all  of  these  various  law-«nf oroemfsnt  MgifTi«n^^  under  one  de- 
partment in  order  to  remove  the  r'*^*vig  flaws,  I  feat  ssfs  in  saying 
that  some  provision  should  and  win  be  made  to  piesem  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  semi-judldal  and  asmi-leglBlatlve  determinations. 

It  Is  very  llkdy  that  aome  method  will  alao  be  dlseoveied  to 
place  all  Govemment  credit  agencies,  such  aa  Federal  Houaiiw. 
BeoonstructloQ  Finance  Oorporatlfm.  and  Boms  Ovaan'  ^■fm  Oor- 
poration.  tmder  one  departmmt.  Thla  step  would  clearly  stapilfy 
the  ptoc«a*  of  negotiating  Govemment  loans.  It  would  thso  bs 
no  longer  necessary  to  send  appllcatlona  and  requeste  for  Informa- 
tion to  four  OT  live  placee  before  locating  tbt  appropriate  bureau. 

And.  what  is  mors  Inqiortant.  t^  osntralWng  the  ondtt 
of  the  Government  the  reqiMnaibllity  for  all  ~ 
could  be  more  eaally  «*!«"»« *»r1  and 
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If  jou  walked  Into  your  tank  you  wotdd  not  be  ihtmted  fram 
dMartment  to  depeftment  or  cent  to  •  branch  3  blocks  away. 
Mo:  ttae  bankli  actlTlUee  are  consoUdatod.  and  to  me  a  suggee- 
tkm  that  tbe  OovemmenVa  lending  acUvlUea  be  llkewiae  consoU- 
datod la  not  politics  or  dlctotorlal.  but  good  bualneae  and  common 


TmmgiiMi  m  letter  being  forwarded  by  ybu  or  your  next-door 
Bt«irt>fr^  tnqwl'^*^  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Ooremment  would 
nant  a  seed  loan  and  that  letter  paaelng  throiigh  four  or  five  or 
tSz  bureaus  or  sgendce  before  it  reacbee  the  <me  most  fitted  to 
fun^^f^i  yoor  particular  caae.  Such  a  situation  like  that  occurs 
ewy  dM  to  Washington,  not  once  or  twice  but  hundreds  aiui 
hundreds  U  ItoMS.  As  a  rssult  an  answer  to  your  letter  Is  delayed 
■ad  time  axid  money  are  wasted  In  the  handling  of  It. 

As  I  sUted  at  the  outeet  of  my  tolk  this  evening,  the  conduct 
of  the  An^^'^^  Oovemment  is  your  business;  and  you.  as  Ameri- 
can dtiaena.  are  entitled  to  efficient  and  capable  administration  of 
that  liiiilnmi:  but.  In  all  f almees.  remember  It  Is  a  big  business — 
700  000  employees  branches  and  agents  all  over  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Why.  the  Tressury  Department  alone  cashes  over  600,000 
^'tfft'fcT  every  day. 

The  dupUcatlon.  overtapplng.  and  Inefficient  management  in  ad- 
ministration of  government  in  the  United  SUtes  has  been  recog- 
ntMMt  for  more  than  ao  yeara.  A  few  attempts,  mostly  nonpartisan, 
have  been  made  to  correct  It.  Some  minor  changes  have  been 
effected,  but  no  real  headway  has  been  made.  

MOW.  however,  the  time  has  arrived  for  honest,  sincere  reorganl- 
ntloo.  ff'«"««"B  tt^  the  President,  with  courage  so  typical  and 
with  his  usual  oonslderatJon  oi  the  Interests  of  the  American 
people.  In  a  maeMge  to  Congress  recommended  the  drastic  reor- 
l^^'t^inw  of  the  governmental  machinery.  The  report  of  an  ez- 
pert  oommlttee,  appointed  by  the  President,  suggesto  a  oompleto 
overhauling  by  the  ftmrolUly**^  of  100  Federal  executive  agencies 
Into  12  departooents  with  a  Cabinet  officer  In  charge  of  each,  llils 
plan  would  eonttoue  the  preeent  Cabinet  departments  of  the  Gov- 
tfxunent  and  ereato  two  additional  departments,  namely,  the  De- 
partment of  PuhUc  Works  and  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 
Tbit  recent  relief  work  In  the  Ohio  Valley  floods  is  indicative  of 
what  good  can  be  done  by  centralizing  all  relief  agendee.  In 
tfkort,  the  f«»wpM«w«^ti«n  of  governmental  functions  results  In  sav- 
pt^  in  money,  savings  in  time,  and  savings  in  energy.  The  extent 
of  this  reorganisation  and  the  eoundneee  of  the  suggestions  show 
that  the  President  wants  to  give  you  the  best  administration  of 
your  govenomental  affairs  in  a  coordinate  and  efficient  manner. 
ito  deaizes  that  waste  be  f^ir^*y*»**^:  that  government  cost  less;  he 
envisions  a  smooth  functioning  governmental  organisation  oper- 
ating under  and  reporting'  to  the  President,  who  under  the  Con- 
etlttttlon  is  the  only  one  charged  with  the  administration  of  gov- 
ernmental affalra.  Tea;  the  President— Franklin  D.  Roosevelt^— is 
simporttng  this  proposed  reorganixatlon.  but  there  are  many  obsta- 
das  and  inqiedlments  to  its  succeesful  enactment.  We.  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  day  after  day  are  met  with  declarations  of  smaU 
groups,  entrenched  minorities,  and  sinecures  of  this  overlapping 
Bttxiatlon.  who  are  Jealous  of  and  greedy  for  the  continuance  of 
various  bureaus  and  agenciee.  Tes;  agenciee  which  neither  report 
to  the  Preeldent  nor  the  Congress — a  situation  never  contemplated 
fey  the  Constitution — %nd  these  mlnorltlee  even  go  so  far  as  to  call 
the  Preeldent  a  dlctetor.  when  they  themselvee  are  clothed  m 

t^^^f*  and  gentlemen,  this  Oovemment  can  be  likened  to  a 
great  corporation  with  130.000,000  stockholders.  The  president  of 
that  corporation  has  recommended  that  certain  measures  be 
adopted  for  the  eake  of  economy  and  efficiency.  He  has  suggested 
that  certain  looee  ends  In  the  management  be  either  tied  together 
or  dhnlnated  entirely.  The  President  and  the  iCembers  ot  Con- 
giess  Bee4  your  support.  And  I.  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  most 
earnestly  and  sincerely  convey  to  you  my  conviction  that  the  pro- 
poeed  reorganlaatlon  of  the  administrative  branch  of  the  Oovem- 
Bsent  Is  both  timely  and  neoeesary.  X  am  sure  that  ite  adoption  wiU 
give  the  American  people  a  1937  model  of  a  real  up-to-date  gov- 
administration. 


Three  Years  of  P.  W.  A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  STARNES 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridttv.  February  19. 1937 


f^y\Tinwm  bT  HON.  HAROLD  L.  ZCKES.  8BCRSTART  OP  THC 

nrratiOR.  bbvorx  thb  associated  general  contbac- 

TOBS  OP  AMIBIGA 


Mr.  8TARNXS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
mj  remaricB  In  the  Rsooka.  I  Inchide  the  following  address 
Iqr  Public  Works  Artmhiistrmtor  and  Secretary  of  the  In- 


terior Hon.  Harold  L.  Ickes,  entitled  "Three  Years  of 
P.  W.  A.",  before  the  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America  at  their  annual  convention  at  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
February  17,  1937: 

Approximately  3  years  ago  at  yotir  annual  meeting  In  Washing- 
ton. I  had  the  honor  of  appearing  before  the  Associated  General 
Contractors  of  America.  Then  we  were  Just  getting  \mder  way 
with  the  biggest  building  program  of  its  kind  In  the  history  of 
the  wortd.  A  man  who  was  neither  an  engineer  nor  a  builder  had 
been  entrusted  by  the  President  with  the  administration  of  that 
program.  Naturally,  he  wanted  to  make  good  and  this  would  bo 
dlfDcuIt.  if  not  Impossible,  without  the  good  will  and  cooperation 
of  the  contractors  of  America  who,  under  the  plan  that  had  been 
adopted,  would  build  as  many  projecte  as  possible  on  a  basis  of 
competitive  bids. 

When  your  efficient  managing  director,  Mr.  Harding,  asked  if  I 
would  come  to  San  Antonio  to  speak  to  you  tonight,  his  invitation 
waa  readily  accepted,  because  it  would  aCford  an  opportunity  to 
tell  you  that  the  contractors  of  the  United  States,  with  few  excep- 
tions, during  these  past  3  years,  have  given  the  Public  Works 
Administration  the  cooperation  for  wliich  I  had  asked  at  your 
Washington  meeting.  The  Administrator  of  Public  Works  ought 
to  be  able  to  qualify  as  an  expert  on  this  subject,  because  we  be- 
lieve that  a  new  high  record  has  been  set,  and  one  that  will  stand 
for  a  long  time,  of  public  works  contracts  let  under  the  authority 
of  one  organization.  P.  W.  A.  construction  contracts  have  been  let 
on  nearly  20,000  projects.  The  work  has  been  spread  among  ap- 
proximately 28.000  principal  contrswitors.  How  many  subcon- 
tractors there  have  been.  It  would  be  difflctUt  to  guess.  The  value 
of  the  contracts  let,  as  of  January  27  last,  amounted  to  the  huge 
total  of  approximately  $2,485,000,000,  with  complete  reports  not 
yet  m.  Under  our  program  there  have  been  P.  W.  A.  projects  in 
practically  every  coimty.  possession,  and  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

Although  P.  W.  A.  has  done  business  with  i^jprozlmately  28,000 
priiiclpal  contractors  and  Innumerable  subcontractors,  I  am  able  to 
say  now,  with  a  pleasure  which  I  am  sure  you  will  share,  that  to 
date  there  have  been  only  29  convictions  affecting  34  persons  who 
were  either  contractors  or  employees  of  contractors  for  violations 
of  the  law.  And  most  of  these  convictions  were  for  mlsdasslficatlon 
of  labor  and  Improper  keeping  of  pay-roll  records. 

This  is  a  fine  record.  It  is  aU  the  more  noteworthy  when  It  Is 
remembered  how  strictly  P.  W.  A.  has  Inspected  the  materials  that 
have  gone  Into  every  project  as  weU  as  the  work  itself  as  it  has 
progrwsed.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  we  have  caught  every- 
thing: that  would  not  be  humanly  possible,  but  I  can  and  do  say 
that  I  am  proud  of  the  record  that  the  contractors  of  America  have 
made  in  helping  us  make  good  on  our  P.  W.  A.  program.  Tou,  too, 
are  entitled  to  be  proud  of  that  record. 

Unfortunately,  no  business  or  profession  is  free  from  chiselers  and 
comercutters.  The  small  percentage  of  undesirable  citizens  who 
are  willing  to  accumulate  money  at  whatever  moral  cost,  maketf  it 
dilBcult  for  the  decent  majority  to  maintain  themselves  without 
resorting  to  practices  that  they  despise.  I  am  not  unaware  of  the 
pressures  that  frequently  are  put  upon  contractors  If  they  want  to 
build  public  wOTka.  Therefore  it  is  all  the  more  to  your  credit  that 
we  have  come  through  this  public-works  program  with  the  excellent 
record  that  you  have  made. 

It  Is  hoped  that  you  have  experienced  the  same  satisfaction  in 
doing  business  with  the  Federal  Government  that  we  have  in 
wcvklng  with  you.  At  the  outset  we  were  inclined  to  believe  that 
It  might  be  better  for  oiu*  program  to  do  a  large  part  of  our  wcnrk 
by  force  account.  Then  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  we 
would  get  better  resxUts  and  more  quickly  put  men  to  work,  which 
was  the  primary  motive  underijrlng  our  entire  program,  if  we  took 
competitive  bids  on  our  projects  and  turned  over  the  work  in  as 
many  instances  as  possible  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder.  On 
the  basis  of  actual  experience  it  may  be  said  that  the  decision 
that^  was  made  back  In  1933  was  a  soimd  one. 

If  the  Federal  Government  has  been  Insistent  upon  honest  work, 
compliance  with  Federal  laws  and  P.  W.  A.  regulations,  and  upon 
true  value  received  for  its  money,  it  has  been  equally  concerned 
to  protect  contractors  doing  work  for  it  from  those  extralegal 
exactions  and  unjust  demands  with  which  some  of  you  on  occasion 
have  been  all  too  familiar.  In  figuring  on  specifications  it  was 
expected  that  you  would  add  a  reasonable  profit;  -but  if  you  had 
to  share  that  profit  with  those  who  were  not  entitled  to  any  part 
of  it,  you  could  not  bid  as  low  as  you  otherwise  might.  P.  W.  A. 
had  no  Interest  in  having  any  of  the  money  voted  by  Congress  to 
put  the  vmemployed  back  to  work  and  help  to  bring  prosperity 
from  around  the  comer  reach  any  {nehensile  fingers  that  were 
not  entitled  to  it.  It  may  Justly  be  claimed  that  our  pubUc- 
works  projects  have  set  a  new  standard  in  this  respect.  If  any 
contractor  has  paid  money  to  a  chiseler  or  a  grafter  or  a  lobbyist 
or  a  crooked  politician  anywhere,  then  he  did  scxnething  that  he 
did  not  have  to  do.  because  behind  him  was  rallied  the  full  power 
and  prestige  of  the  Federal  Government  to  protect  him  In  his 
rights. 

One  of  oxn*  State  directors  came  in  to  talk  with  me  on  one 
occasion  about  a  very  large  project  that  was  being  bxillt.  He 
said  that  the  contractor,  whose  contract  ran  into  millions  of 
doUars.  was  putting  old  equipment  in  first-class  condition  and 
buying  new.  This  was  before  there  was  any  assurance  that  w« 
were  really  coming  out  of  the  depression.     Hie  State  director 
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expressed  strrprlse  that  the  contractor  oould  afford  to  buy  these 
new  tools  of  his  trade,  and  the  astonishing  answer  was:  T  can 
do  It  because  I  havent  had  to  pay  a  cent  of  graft  to  anyone  in 
connection  with  this  jiroject.  They  cant  shake  me  down  on  a 
P.  W.  A.  Job." 

P.  W.  A.  has  been  of  benefit  to  the  contractors  tai  other  re- 
spects, if  we  can  credit  the  many  letters  that  have  oome  to  us 
and  the  complimentary  statements  that  have  been  made.  Many 
of  the  men  In  your  calling  have  expressed  their  appreciation  of 
the  high  construction  standards  set  by  P.  W.  A.,  of  the  Improved 
cost  accounting  methods  that  we  have  insisted  upon,  and  of  the 
better  pay-roU  records  that  we  have  caused  to  be  set  up.  These 
devices  may  have  been  a  trial  to  some  of  you  at  first,  but  many 
contractors  have  now  come  to  accept  them  as  a  benefit  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  Goremment  alike.  They  have  saved  money  and 
time  aU  around  and  have  made  more  efficient  those  who  formerly 
had  not  used  them  but  now  do  so. 

It  may  JusUy  be  claimed  that  P.  W.  A.  has  been  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  commtmities  in  which  projects  have  been  built. 
While,  of  course,  we  have  always  regarded  any  project  on  which 
the  Government  has  loaned  money  or  to  which  it  had  made  a 
grant  as  the  enterprise  of  the  city  or  county  or  State  that  was 
building  it,  nevertheless,  as  a  protection  to  our  Investment,  we 
have  exercised  the  right  to  see  to  it  that  the  project  was  being 
constructed' strictly  in  accordance  with  the  specifications.  By 
working  In  friendly  cooperation  with  the  local  authorities  we  have 
educated  them.  In  very  many  Instances,  in  improved  methods  of 
building.  I  wonder  how  many  commimitles  there  now  are  that 
have  learned  better  construction  methods  on  their  public  worlcs; 
that  know  that  projects  can  be  buUt  more  quickly  than  they 
had  been  btiilt  In  the  pta^t;  and,  more  importantly  still,  that 
have  acquired  the  knowledge  that  public  works  can  be  put 
up  as  efficiently,  as  honestly,  and  as  grafUessIy  as  a  private 
undertaking. 

As  an  effective  means  of  giving  work  to  the  unemployed,  and 
as  a  ptotent  instrumentality  in  recovery,  the  publlc-woiks  prx>- 
gram  has  fully  Justified  itself.  It  has  meant  work  for  htmdreds 
of  thousands  of  men  in  every  part  of  the  United  States.  Tou 
contractors  do  not  have  to  be  told  of  the  status  of  the  building 
Industry  early  In  the  summer  of  1933  when  President  Roosevelt 
set  the  Public  Worta  Administration  in  motion. 

Since  its  estabUslmient  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  use  of 
every  honest  device  to  bring  back  prosp«rlty  have  loudly  de- 
clared that  the  public- works  prograji  is  imconstitutional.  Of 
course,  the  Congress  and  the  President  set  up  the  Public  Works 
Administration  and  gave  it  money  in  the  belief  that  they  had 
the  right  to  do  so  under  the  public-welfare  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution. But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  founding 
fathers  had  neither  precedents  within  their  own  experience  nor 
historical  authority  for  believing  that  the  occasion  would  arise 
when  the  Nation  that  they  were  foimdlng  would  find  it  neces- 
sary to  do  what  President  Roosevelt  had  the  imagination  and 
the  will  to  do  when  he  set  up  om*  public- works  program. 

We  believe  that  what  we  have  done  Is  constitutional.  In  any 
event  it  is  something  (tf  which  we  can  well  be  proud — the  outlay 
Of  a  total  of  approximately  $4,100,000,000,  Including  the  almost 
•2,500.000.000  already  under  contract,  without  even  our  political 
enemies  being  able  to  raise  any  issue  of  honesty  car  efficiency. 

When  the  Congress  appropriated  money  for  a  public-works 
program  and  the  President,  pursuant  to  the  authority  granted  to 
him  by  statute,  named  a  Public  Worta  Administrator,  there  were 
no  rules  to  follow,  no  precedents  to  gxiide.  We  started  from 
scratch.  All  we  knew  was  that  we  had  a  huge  simi  of  money 
thrust  into  our  laps  and  that  that  money  was  to  be  spent  as 
rapidly  as  possible  in  order  to  put  men  to  work  on  worth-while 
and  socially  desirable  public  structures.  But  we  got  busy  at 
once.  As  rapidly  as  possible  and  as  otir  needs  required  It,  we 
built  up  a  staff  of  several  thousand  persons.  We  employed  engi- 
neers and  lawyers  and  finance  examinen  by  the  hxmdreds  with 
supporting  staffs  of  secretaries  and  stenographers  and  clerks.  Nor 
did  we  neglect  to  set  up  staffs  of  engineer  inspectora  and  in- 
vestigators. 

We  imdertook  only  projects  that  could  be  justified.  At  first  a 
goodly  share  of  our  money  went  to  the  various  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  for  Federal  projects.  The  reason  for  this  was 
that  practically  every  department  had  projects  that  it  needed 
that  could  be  undertaken  quickly.  But  graduaUy  the  important 
phase  of  o\ir  program  became  that  of  non-Federal  projects.  Wlien 
communities  learned,  as  they  were  quick  to  learn,  that  on  the 
basis  of  a  loan  and  generous  grant  they  could  build  municipal  and 
other  public  faeillUes  which  they  badly  needed,  they  began  to 
develop  plans  and  to  send  ^yUcatlons  to  Washington.  As  an  aid 
to  them,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Administrator  was  to  provide, 
through  the  Publio  Works  Administration,  whatever  legal,  finan- 
cial, and  technical  services  were  reqidred  to  set  t^  the  application 
properly,  thus  saving  communities,  which  were  hard  put  to  It 
anyhow,  large  sums  of  money. 

Getting  Tinder  way  as  rapk^y  as  poasihle.  P.  W.  A.  kept  ptishlng 
ahead  to  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  It  had  been  created. 
Bridges  were  built,  and  roads,  courthouses.  Jails,  power  plants, 
sewage  systems,  and  waterworks.  Huge  dams  were  erected  and 
rivers  were  dredged.  Improvements  were  made  on  a  large  scale 
to  correct  present  and  to  prevent  future  soQ  erosion.  Every  oon- 
ceivable  type  of  public  Improvement  that  would  give  enqtloyment 
to  men  we  stood  z«adj  to  do.    Bd9ltal  facilities  were  vastly  lm> 
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proved  and  increased,  but  that  part  of  the  P.  W.  A.  nooid  of 
which  personaUy  I  am  most  proud  to  the  ccmstructlon  of  echool 
buildings  and  of  school  additions  that  have  been  a»»»Tii*iw1  In  aU 
parts  of  the  land. 

■  When  the  depressian  hit  the  country  In  fun  force  one  of  the 
fir«t  economies  put  into  effect  pretty  generally,  strange  to  say 
was  not  only  a  curtaUment  of  extoting  publlc-schobl  facilities! 
but  a  practleaUy  total  stoppage  in  the  construction  of  needed 
new  school  buUdlngs.  P.  W.  A.  has  been  largdy  lenxniaible 
for  the  building  of  6444  schoolhouses,  provided  seats  for  1.389  655 
chUdren.  These  school  buildings  have  ranged  fiom  verriman 
structures  in  rural  districts  to  those  of  the  largest  type  P  W  A 
durtng  the  last  3  years  has  been  responsible  for  76  peitwnt'of  the 
school  construction  of  the  country.  The  major  part  of  thto  pro- 
gram has  consisted  of  grade  and  hl^  schools  but  we  have  also 
found  it  possible  to  come  to  the  asstsUnce  of  ooUesas  and 
universities.  ««*«»«  wa 

What  our  school  eonsmictlon  will  mean  to  the  future  to  a 
generation  that,  without  thto  Federal  aid.  would  have  had  to  start 
life  less  wcU  equipped  educationally  than  It  wlU  be.  can  only  be 
Imagined.  ' 

If  the  building  todustry  was  fiat  vrhen  thto  admlnlstratton  came 
*"***  ??^  *"  ^®^'  "**  trained  buUding  craftsmen  were  to  an 
even  worse  plight.  Building,  as  you  know,  had  headed  toto  the 
doldrums  weU  to  advance  of  the  stock-market  crash  to  1939 
Here  were  thousands  upon  thoiisands  of  fine  Ain4rrlean  dtiaens! 
accustomed  to  support  themselves  and  their  families  acoordlns  to 
American  standards  and  lay  by  a  Uttle  for  a  ratoy  day,  walking 
the  streets  looking  to  vato  for  work— work  of  any  sortTlTreS 
the  men  who  had  savings  to  most  Instances  had  not  been  able  to 
lay  by  enough  for  a  downpour  of  Biblical  pn^xirtlons.  The  rasult 
was  that  men  In  the  building  trades  were  desperately  to  need  of 
work.  Proud  though  they  were  of  their  ability  to  support  them- 
selves by  their  own  labor,  many  had  been  leduoed  to  tbm 
expediency  of  seeking  relief.  ^^ 

THe  P.  W.  A.  program  was  a  llfesaver  to  these  men.  We  dM  not 
take  advantage  of  the  depreasloci  to  drive  hard,  neoessttous  b«r> 
gains  with  them.  From  the  begUmlcg  we  paid  the  prevailing  or 
*^*°  *  higher  rate  of  wage  to  every  community:  we  protected  tto» 
workmen,  so  far  as  possible,  from  that  vldous  praoClee  resorted  to 
by  some  conscienceless  employers  known  as  the  "kick  back",  and  we 
Insisted  that  they  should  not  work  more  than  SO  or  at  the  moat 
40  hours  a  week.  On  several  occasions  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
receive  delegatkps  made  np  of  ranking  officials  of  the  buUdtog- 
trades  xmlons  Who  came  to  eq>reas  their  appredatloii  of  what 
P.  W.  A.  had  done  for  than.  Only  2  or  S  weeks  ago  there  t^^me  to 
me  through  the  mail  a  formal  reeolutlon  atgned  toy  Mr  J  W 
WUllams.  preeldent,  and  Mr.  M.  J.  McDooough.  sectoCaiy-tTCaaurer! 
buUdtog-trades  department.  American  Federation  of  Labor  nrala- 
tog  P.  W.  A.  and  ita  administration. 

Nor  were  the  thousands  of  craftsmen  and  laborers  cmploved 
directly  at  the  site  the  only  onee  to  benefit  from  our  ooostruetloa 
program.  Structurea  such  as  we  were  helping  to  finance  y»*4  build 
meant  work  to  many  other  thousands  to  forest,  quarry,  mine,  steeL 
and  fabricating  mills,  and  on  the  railroads.  During  1804  appraxl- 
mately  25  pweent  of  all  brick,  75  percent  of  aU  cement,  and  45 
percent  (a  all  structural  steel  produced  to  the  United  State*  wcr« 
used  on  pubUc-works  construction  projects. 

During  the  early  days  of  P.  W.  A.  we  used  to  qieculate  about  the 
ratio  of  indh^ect  to  dhrect  Ubor  on  a  P.  W.  A.  project.  Dtaoovcrlnt 
to  our  surprise  that  no  one.  anywhere,  at  any  time,  had  determined 
thto  ratio  authoritatively,  we  asked  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
set  its  statisticians  to  work  on  the  problem.  After  an  ezhatHtlv* 
study  covering  2  jesn  these  experts  anonunoed  their  finding  that 
for  every  man-hour  of  direct  enq)loyment  at  the  construetio&  site 
there  were  214  man-hours  away  from  the  site  to  todlieet  em- 
ployment. That  to  to  say.  if  a  project  produced  1.000M0  man- 
hours  of  direct  Ubor,  It  should  be  credited  with  a.600XMW  man- 
hours  of  todlrect  labor,  or  a  total  of  S.500,000  man-houxa.  I  havo 
always  felt  that  thto  todlrect  employment,  reaching  as  It  has  toto 
ail  parts  of  the  country,  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  bensflts  of 
our  P.  w.  A.  program.  It  has  beoi  a  tremendous  stimulus  toward 
general  recovery. 

P.  W.  A.  hss  helped  the  country  to  another  respect  that  to  not 
generally  reallaed.  When  the  depreeskm  struck,  even  those  eltlee 
which  still  had  a  margto  of  bonding  power  were  unabla  to  under^ 
take  the  public  works  that  they  needed  and  wanted  becaoM  there 
was  no  msricet  for  their  securities.  High-grade  munldpat  tM»ds 
went  begging.  The  banks  would  not  touch  them  and  private  to- 
vestcffs  were  either  unable  or  unwUUng  to  buy.  Not  only  waa  there 
no  market  for  new  secutltlee.  but  bonds  that  were  already  on  the 
maitet  rapidly  depreciated  to  value.  Thto  was  not  surprlstog  at 
a  time  when  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  Government  Itself, 
which  are  the  safest  tovestment  to  the  world,  sold  aubatantlaUy 
tmder  par. 

Under  our  policy  of  making  granta.  first  of  M  percent  and  later 
of  45  percent^  and  of  lending  the  balance  at  4  percent  on  what 
we  regarded  as  good  security,  we  furnished  an  outlet  tor  bonds 
which  were  not  salable  either  to  the  banks  or  to  the  publie. 
Our  bond  experts  and  our  lawyers  soruttolaed  carefully  every 
bond  issue  that  we  took  as  securtty  because  It  never  was  our 
totention  to  demand  sscurlty  that  was  not  totrlnsleally  soimd. 
However,  we  proceeded  on  the  theory  that  the  country  could 
and  would  come  back  economically,  so  that,  even  If  temnararUy 
municipal  bonds  were  celling  at  price*  considerably  below  their 
face  value.  It  th*  bonds  to  question  had  been  I^bUj  Issued  and 
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no  Mittory  tflotrlet  project  to  Chloogo  lo  oa  m»pi«  «<  ^«>^ 
F.  W.  A.  did  to  raatoto  the  ]iiuiik:lpol.lMnd  oaM.  ^  *»tjw^ 
10  thla  the  lonoot  MOltary  enKlnoertng  projoct  to  tho  wheam 
world,  tt  Jo  ooo  «  tho  lonoot  flnonflod  by  P.  W.  A.  Thouiondo 
Son  tlMioMado  of  kUo  mon  wolkod  tbo  otreoto  of  Chicogaoo 
♦SLmT— — »  hoDtl— It  tromptog  tlio  hlghwoyo  ond  byvoyo  at  tmxj 
PHt  of  A«»«A^  Tttm  Bapnaub  Court  bod  ordered  o  reramptog 
oTum  Cblcwo  oewom  oyotem  ot  o  blgb  coot.  In  deoperotUm. 
U^  BoJiLWoodbuS.  now  preoMont  at  the  fl«»*t«T  Booid  o< 
Cbleoco.  come  to  Waitatogtan.  BO  wonte^  on  tounedlote  lood 
StSSobw).  loter  expanded  to  Ml^moo^  tL'f^^^^ 
10  pooont  at  this  oom  that  vould  lepteouit  tbo  loan,  he  oaerod 
■onltory  dUtrlct  bondo. 

Ao  a  ettiaen  oT  tho  Chlcogo  motropoUton  «^J  *»«^„^* 
oonltary  dlotrlct  oecurltieo  did  not  have  very  good  standtog  to 
the  bmd  moxket  ot  that  ttoio.  Ao  a  matter  at  fact  their  tenta- 
tive vataM  when  «o  made  thlo  alloeotlon  wao  aboot  70  percent 
of  por  vtth  no  boyarB.  I  argued  to  myadf  that  theoo  bonds  would 
oono  bttck  mooror  later  unlcM  the  whole  United  States  was 
■H^iw  to  the  dan  and  to  that  event  it  would  not  much  matter 
XiSS  any  at  uTdkL  8o  Mr.  Woodhun  was  told  that  he  could 
havo  bis  maoey  on  oscortty  that  not  a  bank  to  Chicago  would 
bonds  to  IMS  at  par  and  sold  them  through 
.  F.  C.  to  19M  at  101  and  aocrusd  tolerast.  thus  reallalng  a 

oC  M14idB0. 

«i».»iw»i»i  ootanuao  of  the  nowqiapors  nowadays  are  full 
gg  mnsBtatloBs  becaiHo  of  tho  dearth  of  good  munldpol  bonds. 
The  jtaHn  to  such  paps  havo  euotomers  but  they  lack  the 
y^nmAm  wtth  which  to  scmply  them.  And  yet  If  these  dealers  and 
tbo  ovon  more  ^hwhi  banks  bad  only  had  that  faith  to  the  ooun- 
tiy  wbMi  tbsy  lovo  to  eapoHo  on  pabUe  oecaslono.  they  would  now 
bavo  a  soBBly  oC  mnn*T«r^*  bonds  to  thetr  portf oUoe  for  sale  to 
^trrtT  ciMuSsta  at  a  prod*.  That  thKO  has  been  any  market  at 
an  for  many  I— is  of  anodolpal  awiintles  during  the  past  4  years 
bns  bow>  dwo  to  no  nBall  measure  to  P.  W.  A.  As  to  the  ease 
of  tbo  sanitary  dirtrtet  of  Chlci«o.  wo  havo  taken  at  par  htrndiods 
of  — tnwutia  of  dollars  worth  of  bonds  toat  no  one  tfse  would  buy 
at  baigato  prloso.  Tbo  United  Btates  Government  furnished 
-\m  fte  only  bond  markat  to  the  country.    And  these 

havo  provod  to  bo  a  good  tovestment.    We  have  actually 

AnmoalmatOly  i616400j000  wbl^  P.  W.  A.  has  loaned  to  munlcl- 
"'^ie  md  railroads  will  be  almoot  enttroly  retovered  with  totor- 
Tbe  last  report  that  X  havo  sbowa  that  wo  have  collected  to 
tho  smn  of  tl8,17SXNX>.  which  has  been  turned  ovnr  to  the 
TiSMliij  We  have  also  realised  a  profit  of  t9.706.000  on 
ffcwaagH  the  BeounstiucUon  Finance  Corporation,  of 
taken  as  ooUateral  for  loans.  AddltKmal  prdlts  will  bo 
IS  other  bondo  are  scM. 
Aa  ifinat  t^!«i  only  cme-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  total  amount 
kiaaed  by  P.  W.  A.  ta  to  deteult,  and  at  that  the  default  to  some 
caseo  Is  merely  f^Hw^^i  wsaA  win  bo  oooreome  to  due  course, 
me  total  dtfaolt,  as  <A  December  SI  last,  aggregated  $636XM)0  on 
tHoes.  whiob  baa  been  oOsrt  many  times  by  the  •0.700.000 
profit  atooady  rsaUasd  on  the  resale  of  bonds. 
As  an  emergency  osganlaatkm  created  to  give  employment  to 
those  oat  of  work  and  to  help  bring  about  pro^Mrlty,  P.  W.  A.  la 
f^f»rtTMr  to  tho  snd  of  the  chapter.  Tho  saddest  duty  that  I  have 
Ym»  to  perform  M  a  OovemnMnt  ofilelal  haa  been  to  reduce  our 
olaS  buiaiMs  oar  work  Is  tslllng  off.  It  Is  heartbreaking  to  have 
to  lot  men  and  wonMn  go  who  have  performed  faithful  eervloe, 
aag  I  iMipo  that  yoa  oontraetoca  dortog  the  building  revival  that 
■may  oiperta  aeo  sbtati  of  us  win  find  it  ptrndble  to  enqdoy  these 
Amed  and  tsttbtol  own  and  woman,  for.  as  you  know,  the  staff 
of  F.  W.  A.  WW  not  bout  iq>  on  a  political  basis.  It  has  not  been 
a  ualiimti  dump.  We  had  to  bavo  tzatoed  and  eaqpertenoed  peo- 
ple^ enwrts.  and  a  sine  qua  non  to  employment  by  P.  W.  A.  has 
BBl  been  iwlltfgfJ  endosaoBMBts,  bat  chataetsr  and  ability  to  do 
tta  woik  ttirt  waa  loqulred  to  bo  done.  I  havo  been  Just  as  prood 
of  ow  sfesJr  as  of  oar  program  and  tbo  manner  to  which  It  baa 


Is  about 


it: 


for  wbldsi  F.  W.  A.  was  Instituted 
X  hope  tbat  pubilo  works  wOl  be  put  on  a 
it  basiB  as  a  Vbderal  agency.  X  am  Miooarsged  to  brieve 
ilMtt  thlo  win  bo  dona,  because  tho  eaeeilent  plan  of  the  President 
to  rrrTip"*t  tbo  oaeuuUvo  brandi  of  the  Oovorament  provldea. 
oOtor  ttiliMi.  tor  a  now  department  of  public  works.  TUs 
bo  oo^  a  looognthm  ef  tbo  loqportaat  plaoe  that  public 
occupy  aa  tbo  ooostruetlon  Industry  and  oontraetors  have 
aoimtit  far  msaEp  yoom  V  this  dspaitsasuft  Is  authoriaed  by  Oon- 
oosB.  M I  keno  It  win  bo.  tbea  I  trust  tbat  ono  of  tho  first  duttes 
of  tbs  midiwl  oAeor  who  wffl  bead  tbat  dqiavtmant  wUl  be  to 
wblOh  win  bavo  piano  and  pruceduies  and 
and  kopt  op  to  dMe  ready  to  un  If  another 
bit  OS.  Mevor  must  wo  be  caught  nn|)repared 
and  no  todlvMual  ihould  suddenly  havo 
a  responslbiltty  aa  Pieatdent  Booeev«tt  bad 
to  ■Bsiiiini  In  MM. 
Z  bettovo  that  ■neh  a  prognm  of  pabUe  worts  as  wo  bavo 

tiBoifaaa 


la  a  war  on  depresslan.  I  •»  «»^*nce<»  **>^  *5lL?2Si?*2Lii^i*«i 
this  and  that  Mpredatkm  of  what  we  have  dooo  win  grow  wltt 
S?fS^  P.  ^rThas  established  precedents  «>d  baa  sst  pat- 
terns    X  would  be  the  last  to  claim  porfectlon  for  ^  but  at  least. 

as  the  result  of  our  hard  won  experience,  the  country  Is  to^a  PO"^^ 
tlon  to  undertake  much  more  qxalckly,  and  even  more  efficiently 
than  did  wo,  a  public-works  program  of  a  similar  •o^V^^^'^^*!!^ 
should  arise  again.  Not  to  be  prepared  to  fight  adepre^^on  with 
sU  knoira  axid  tasted  instrumentaUties  U  Just  as  crlmlnaUy  stupid 
as  It  would  be  not  to  be  prepared  If  war  shovild  tovade  our  country. 

Tho  fires  under  tho  boilers  of  P.  W.  A.  as  an  engine  of  national 
noovery  may  be  banked  but  they  mxist  never  be  drawn.  Tho 
th^i^p^T  of  useful,  permanent  pxibllc  works,  serving  as  many 
communities,  stand  as  permanent  monuments  to  what  the  Oov- 
erment.  to  cooperaUon  with  the  contractors  of  America,  has  con- 
tributed to  overcoming  the  depression,  and  form  a  soUd  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  build  a  great  new  department. 

In  a  sense  my  address  to  you  4  years  ago  waa  my  salutatory  as 
Public  Works  Administrator.  Tonight  In  giving  an  accounting  of 
my  trusteeship  before  those  whose  help  made  the  fine  recc»d  of 
P.  W.  A.  possible  I  am  pronouncing  a  valedictory  of  a  sort.  If 
axid  when  favorable  acUon  is  taken  by  the  Congress,  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  President  Roosevelt,  that  a  department  of  public  worts 
be  established  as  a  recognized  major  agency  of  Government,  a  new 
path  toto  the  future  will  have  been  blazed.  In  facing  that  future 
you  are  entitled  to  the  consciousness  that  in  doing  a  good  and 
worth-while  Job  as  contractors  under  the  President's  emergency 
program  you  were  doing  a  good  and  worth-while  Job  as  citiaens  of 
the  United  Stotes. 


«We  the  People"  of  1937 


e 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GUY  L.  MOSER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  February  19. 1937 

Mr.  MOSER  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  with  respect  to  the  mooted  question  of  "packing" 
the  Supreme  Court: 

Our  foimding  fathers  displayed  a  foresight  and  wisdom 
that  becomes  the  more  palpable  as,  in  1937,  we  approach  the 
commemoration  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
September  17,  1787. 

Sagely,  providing  a  government  of.  by.  and  for  the  people, 
they  established  a  system  of  balances,  ever  mindful  to  l^ve 
to  the  people  the  power  of  final  Judgment. 

Thus,  establishing  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
braziehes  of  our  Government,  they  reserved  to  the  people, 
through  the  legislative  branch.  Congress,  the  power  of  Im- 
peachment of  the  executive  and  Judicial,  but  gave  no  such 
power  over  the  legislative  branch,  to  either  the  executive  or 
Judicial  branches.  Instead,  preserving  that  power  of  veto  to 
the  people  through  the  ballot  boxes. 

This  axiranatlc  purpose,  secured  to  posterity,  received  the 
stalwart  endorsements  of  Jefferson,  of  Lincoln,  and  of  Tlieo- 
dore  Roosevelt,  each  of  whom  on  occasion,  advocated  the 
people  as  the  final  arbiters  of  Judicial  decrees. 

Chief  Justice  John  Marshall,  who  served  in  that  exalted 
station  longer  than  any  other,  found  in  the  "necessary  and 
pn^ter"  clause  of  our  Constitution  the  means  for  building 
oar  Nation  from  the  weak,  struggling  infant  he  found  it  to 
a  mighty  giant  destined  to  become  the  foremost  leader  of 
the  world.  During  this  process  he  advocated  to  Justice 
Chase  that  it  were  better  to  concede  to  Congress  the  power 
of  veto  of  Judicial  decisions  than  have  the  Judges  appear 
before  the  people  In  the  wrong  light. 

Said  Thomas  Jefferson: 

The  opinion  wlilch  gives  to  the  Judges  the  right  to  decide 
what  laws  ore  constitutional  and  what  are  not  •  •  •  makes 
the  jQdlelsry  a  despotic  branch.  The  Constitution  has  erected  no 
sudi  single  tribunal,  that  to  whatever  hands  confided  •  •  • 
Hi  mrembera  would  become  despots. 

I  know  of  no  safe  depository  of  the  ultimate  powers  of  tho 
society  but  the  people  themselves;  and  If  we  think  them  not 
enlightened  enough  to  exercise  their  cantrd  with  a  whOlesoma 
dAwttkm,  the  remedy  la  not  to  taka  tt  from  them  bat  to  Inf ora 


thetr  discretion  by  edueatkm.    This  la 
abuses  of  constitutional  poww. 

Said  Abraham  Lincoln: 


ttM  trua  eonecUw  at 


Somebody  has  to  reverse  that  dedaloa  and  wo  mean  to  ...«^ 
it.  If  the  poUey  ot  tho  Oovemmant  upon  vital  questions  aflOct- 
Ing  the  whole  people  is  to  be  irrevocably  Used  by  '!trttl"ns  of 
the  Supreme  Ciourt  •  •  •  in  ordinary  litigation  between  par- 
ties in  personal  actions,  the  people  wffl  have  ceased  to  be  their 
own  rulers,  having  to  that  extent  praetlcally  resigned  their  Gov- 
ernment into  the  hands  of  that  eminent  trlbunaL  Why  should 
there  not  be  a  patient  confidence  in  the  ultimate  jxisttoe  of  the 
people?    Is  there  any  better  or  equal  hope  In  the  world7 

This  was  Uncoln's  position  on  the  Dred  Scott  decision, 
the  first  outlawry  of  an  act  of  Congress-^by  the  Supreme 
Court — in  the  first  68  years  of  our  Oovemment's  existence, 
save  one.  that  of  the  use  of  mandamus  prior  to  and  pleaded 
in  the  Marbury  against  Madison  case,  and  which  pnxnpted 
Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  to  write  Justice  Chase  aa 
referred  to  above. 

Said  Theodore  Roosevelt: 

Let  the  people  recall  the  derision.  Tho  highest  right  of  a  free 
people  is  the  right  to  make  tiielr  own  laws;  and  this  right  does 
not  exist  if  under  the  pretense  of  interpretations  an  outside  body 
can  nullify  the  laws.  I  hold  that  the  people  should  say  finally 
whether  these  decisions  are  or  are  not  to  stand  as  the  laws  of 
the  land. 

Says  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Presi(tent  of  the  United  States, 
in  his  message  to  Congress  January  6. 1937: 

It  is  worth  our  while  to  read  and  reread  the  preamble  of  the 
Constitution  and  article  I  thereof  which  confers  the  legislative 
powers  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  also  worth 
our  whUe  to  read  again  the  debates  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  ISO  years  ago.  From  such  reading.  I  obtain  the  very 
definite  thought  that  the  members  of  that  convention  were  fully 
aware  that  civilization  would  raise  problems  for  the  proposed  new 
Federal  Government,  which  they  themselves  could  not  even  sur- 
mise; and  that  it  was  their  definite  Intent  and  ejqMctatlon  that 
a  liberal  interpretation  in  the  years  to  come  would  give  to  the 
Congress  the  same  relative  pow<3rs  over  new  national  problems  as 
they  themselves  gave  to  the  Congress  over  the  national  problems 
of  their  day. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States,  section  8:     . 
The  Congress  shall  have  power'— 

Clause  18: 

To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers 
vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  department  or  ofllcer  thereof. 

Read  and  ro'ead.  too,  this  "necessary  and  proper"  clause 
which  John  Marshall  found  so  useful: 

Law  Is  the  embodiment  of  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  people. 

Sir  William  Blackstone. 

We  are  under  a  Constitution,  but  the  Constitution  Is  what  the 
Judges  say  it  la — Governor  Hughes,  now  Chief  Justice, 

"We  the  people"  through  our  Congress  possess  the  powa* 
imder  our  Constitution  to  impeach  the  executive  and  Judi- 
ciary branches  of  our  Oovemnient,  and  through  our  Congress 
and  the  general  assemblies  of  the  several  States  possess  the 
power  under  our  Constitution  to  change  that  Constitution 
and  abolish  the  Judiciary. 

Under  our  Constitution,  our  Congressmen  are  held  re- 
sponsible to  us  every  2  years;  our  Executive,  every  4  years; 
and.  our  Senators,  every  6  years,  one-third  responsible  each 
2  years;  but,  our  Judges  never.  Appointed  for  life,  the  Judges 
are  no  longer  responsible  to  acybody. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  11th.  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, Mi.  Mason,  discussing  thjs  subject  in  the  House,  quoted 
from  "The  Crisis"  written  by  Thomas  Paine,  in  the  light  of 
the  campflxe  by  night,  with  General  Greene  on  the  retreat 
from  Fort  Lee  to  Newark.  N.  J.  This  quotation  was  used  to 
liken  Members  of  the  Congress  to  the  deserting  soldiers  of  the 
dark  period  of  our  countrjr's  history— the  winter  of  1778-1777. 
Quoting: 

These  are  the  times  that  try  menl  souls.  The  summer  soldier 
and  the  sunshine  patriot  will,  in  this  crisis,  shrink  fmn  the 
aervlce  of  their  country,  but  he  that  stands  it  now  deaery  tha 
love  and  t.h»Tih-^  of  man  »»>d  woman.  I 
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OomparaMe  to  Itanbers  of  this  Cotmnm,  ■taadini  by 
tbelr  country  on  the  mooted  qoestlon  of  theSapreme  COort, 
the  gentleman  ftom  Illinois,  might  have  well  wmtlnwd 
quoting  from  the  Crisis,  as  foDows: 

Tyranny,  like  hen.  Is  not  easily  conquered:  yet  we  havo  this 
conoolatlon  with  us  that  the  harder  the  conflict,  the  mora  gtorkras 
the  triumph.  What  we  obtain  too  cheap  we  esteem  too  Ughtly: 
It  Is  deamesB  <mly  that  glvea  everything  Ito  value.  Heaven  knows 
how  to  put  a  proper  prloe  upon  its  gooda,  and  It  would  be  Strang* 
Indeed  if  so  celestial  an  arttde  aa  freedom  should  not  bo  hl^^ 

Washington  ordered  the  Crisis  read  aloud  to  enrj  regi- 
ment of  the  Army. 

Prior  to  writing  the  Crisis,  Thomas  Paine  had  written 
Common  Sense,  styled  by  Washhigton  as,  "Sound  doctrine 
and  unanswerable  reasoning."    Here,  Paine  reasoned  that: 

No  group  of  men.  reqionsUde  to  nobody,  should  ever  be  tnistad 
by  anybody. 

This  may  wen  be  m>plied  to  the  Supreme  Court,  responsi- 
ble to  nobody,  as  contrasted  to  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  President,  responsible  to  the  pec^le,  every  2.  4,  or  6 
Shears. 

Jefferson,  Adams,  F!ranklin.  and  Madison,  all  great  states- 
men <tf  their  time,  wrote  in  praise  of  Palneli  flaming  trgu- 
ments.    Rev.  Theodore  Parker  once  said: 

■very  living  man  In  Amertca  In  1776  who  could  read,  read 
OoDunon  Sense.  If  he  were  a  Tory  he  read  it,  at  least  a  llttia. 
Just  to  find  out  tor  himself  how  atrocious  it  was;  and  If  b*  waa 
a  Whig  he  read  it  all  to  find  the  reasons  why  he  was  ona.  tm« 
book  was  the  arsenal  to  which  colonists  went  for  their  mental 
weapons. 

The  Judicial  Code,  providing  full  pay  to  Judges  on  re- 
signing from  the  bench,  after  10  years  of  service  on  attain- 
ing the  age  of  70  years,  was  enacted  April  10,  1889.  It  was 
amended  February  15.  1909.  March  S.  1911.  I^taruary  25. 
1919,  and  March  1.  1929.  The  Republican  Party  was  in 
power  on  each  of  these  enactments  except  one.  The  Judicial 
Code,  as  it  now  stands,  provides,  too.  the  President,  if  he 
finds  any  district  or  circuit  Judge  is  unable  to  discharge 
eflldently  all  the  duties  of  his  office  by  reason  of  mental 
or  physical  disability  of  permanent  character,  may,  when 
necessary  for  the  efficient  dispatch  of  business,  appoint,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sens^  an  addi- 
tional clrcut  or  district  Judge,  precisely  in  the  manner  and 
form  he  [the  President]  has  recently  recommended  be  ex- 
tended to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  Congress  voted  on  the 
lOth  day  of  February.  315  to  75,  only,  to  extend  the  right  of 
retirement  to  Supreme  Court  Justices,  instead  of  forcing 
them  to  resign,  criticism  has  come  to  my  dedc  that  we  have 
recklessly  voted  away  the  taxpayers'  money  to  give  p***«fnnif 
to  the  Judges. 

The  fact  that  the  law  has  stood  for  many  years,  permit- 
ting former  Presidents  to  appoint  substitute  or  rtilef  Judges 
to  the  circuit  and  district  Judges,  held  to  have  "mental  or 
phjrsical  disability  of  permanent  character"  and  has  not  been 
abused,  commends  instead  of  condemns  Its  exteivlon  to 
Supreme  Court  Justices  as  welL 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  hue-and  cry  of  the  alarm- 
ists, of  absolutism,  depotlsm,  and  dictatorship,  beoomes  "as 
tinkling  brass." 

When  the  Revenue  Act  of  1919  levied  a  tax  on  the  Inoomes 
of  individuals,  including  the  ^^^rVn  at  all  Government  of- 
ficials, the  President,  Members  of  Congress,  and  the  Judges 
should  be  Included  in  their  Income-tax  returns,  it  was  cir- 
cumvented and  held  void  as  to  the  Judges  on  the  empty  and 
far-fetched  ugument,  the  Constitution  provided  tkkt  com- 
pensation of  Judges  Shan  not  be  reduced  during  their  oon- 
tlnuance  in  office.  This  was  done,  notwlthstandliw  the  fact 
the  sixteenth  amendment  provides  that  Congzess  may  levy 
taxes  on  incomes  ftom  "irtiatever  source  derffed."  Both 
provisions  were  and  are  a  part  of  the  Constttntion,  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.  Justices  Holmes  and  Bnmdite 
dissented.    Justloe  Holmes  said  he  found  nottiliv  in  the 
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GMotitatlaa  to  mnrr*^  a  Judge  from  tlie  ordinazy  itaiUes 
oCsettlaii.  A Uz ttuit appilBd to aU otlier ettiasDS seesMd 
to  te  praperty  tevled  against  tbe  salaries  o<  jndgei. 

Mr.  l^Kaker.  it  Is  true  tbat  our  Oonstttotioa  wm  soon  be 
160  years  old.  It  Is  true  that  it  is  an  eigbteenth-century 
docaaent.  -nie  Supreme  Court*  however,  was  not  launched 
until  and  during  the  last  decade  of  that  century.  During 
the  first  57  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  we  had  a  liberal 
aypUeatftooi,  as  wen  as  interpretation,  of  the  "necessary  and 
proper^  clause,  as  exampled  by  John  Mftrahall  during  the 

What  we  need  Is  the  nineteenth  century's  earlier  liberal 
application  and  interpretation  of  our  "eii^teenth-century 
document"  brought  forward  and  appUed  to  twenUeth- 
oentury  exigency.  

We  have,  under  the  Revenue  Act  of  1919,  carrying  its 
income-tax  law,  an  example  of  the  futility  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  providing  that  Congress  may  levy  taxes 
on  ineames  ftrom  whatever  soorce  derived. 

We  have,  under  the  Economy  Act  of  1933.  the  example 
of  the  judges'  disdain  to  the  invitation  of  Cosigress  to 
comply  by  contributing  in  the  emergency  their  proportionate 
salary  rednetloDS,  ever  mindful  of  their  income-tax  decision. 
Itan  WB«e,  however,  two  or  three  exceptions  where  judges 
took  the  salary  cut. 

We  may  weil  turn  to  Thomas  Patne's  flaming  arguments: 

Ho  grtfup  tit  xum,  req?ansnile  to  JxctotjOj.  Bbould  erer  be  trusted 
ty  anybody. 


Governor  Murphy,  of  Michigan,  and  the  General 

Motors  Strike 
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OP  IDGHI6AM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Fetfruarw  i9, 19S7 
jj^ftfiftLm  of  Michigan.    M^.  G^^eaker,  whai  Oovemor 
Bfnrpfev  took  hli  oath  of  oOee  he  was  faced  with  an 

one  fraught   with  grave  danger   of 

widesxread  violence  and  inevitable  fatatttics. 

afctoitian  of  the  Mrtkm  was  focused  on  the  rapidly 

__  atrfte  in  the  huge  anUsnotive  industry.    The  em- 

woriDBn  woe  utiliiing  a  new  weapon,  the  "sit-down". 

He  of  what  they  conceived  to  be  their  rights. 

.  new  techntqiie  enabled  them  to  defy  court  injnnc- 

resist  efforts  to  dislodge  them,  and  effectively  throttle 

of  the  pJaate. 

itoation  was  wtttmut  precedent  and  plainly  de- 

ttte  vtmoet  tact  and  cMttka  if  the  horxt»8  of  eivfl 

to  be  averted. 

^  Into  Itie  Ijifth  eaosed  by  a  break-down  in  nego- 

Ooviffnor  If  urphy  cahnly  and  methodical^  acted 

an  open  outbreak  of  hoctUittea.   After  a  series  of 

ilhiaili  in  had  oocMned,  be  smnmflnfd  the  National 

to  the  scene. 

WW  watntalned  with  the  troops  hav- 
;  to  not  inpaitiany  in  the  sttuatko. 
and   the   Intereets   of   the   public 


battled 
tadefi 
TMb 

tlons. 


to 
Qnanl 


'.  Ootemflr  Iflnspiiy  asked  far  an  Inmie- 
cf  trace  m— Wettana    Meeting  in  an  at- 
itaEnflm^  the  eeuferees  madft 
and  ttM  confeveneee  we  abandoned  with 


of  mistnist  and 


with  the  piSilin  of  each  day.    There 

cnanlifng  vliilantv.   A  aweepint  tejjqnctton 

iMkeBi  WM  isnBd.   miwlpwds  of 

iwofn  In.  A 


tlon  sprang  into  being  ovemifl^t.    Every  hour  broi^t  fnA' 

discouragement.  ,  ^  ^      ^w  *      *i. 

The  entire  Nation  awaited  with  abated  breath  for  the 
seemingly  inevitable  outbreak  of  violence.  One  false  move 
by  the  Governor  and  chaos  would  have  resulted. 

But  throughout  the  long  weeks  of  nerve-wracking  con- 
ferences Governor  Murphy  moved  forward  with  infinite 
tact  and  patience  until  at  last,  on  February  11,  he  was  able 
to  announce  the  peaceful  conclusion  of  the  strike. 

Tliat  the  peaceful  solution  of  the  controversy  was  In  large 
measure  due  to  the  Governor's  masterful  handling  of  the 
sltuatl<m  none  will  deny.  The  Initiative,  courage,  and  con- 
ciliatory spirit  he  exhibited  enabled  him  to  triumph  over 
obstacles  that  would  have  overcome  a  smaller  man.  His 
statesmanship  is  eloquently  testified  to  by  both  disputants. 

But  more  significant  than  any  tribute  that  might  be  paid 
to  Governor  Murphy  in  mere  words,  is  the  universal  re- 
spect his  dynamic  leadership  has  gained  for  him.  It  re- 
mained for  Gov.  Prank  Murphy  to  bring  the  greatest  indus- 
trial disorder  ol  our  era  to  a  peaceful  conclusion  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  life. 

Moreover,  the  action  of  LCchigan's  Governor  in  the  face  erf 
unprecedentedly  trying  circumstances  has  pointed  the  way 
for  a  peaceful  and  rational  solution  of  labor  problems  in 
the  future,  thus  revealing  the  long-deferred  dawn  of  a  new 
industrial  era  in  Am^ca. 
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Reorganization  of  the  Federal  Judiciary 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  T.  ROBINSON 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  19, 1937 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OP  HON.  JAMES  F.  BYRNES,  OP  SOUTH 
CAROLINA.  ON  FEBRUARY  17,  1937 


Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  President,  while  no  bill  providing 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  Federal  judiciary  is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate,  the  subject  matter  of  legislation 
relating  to  ttie  reorganization  of  the  judiciary  is  at  this 
time  very  much  in  discussion  both  here  and  elsewhere.  >I 
ask  leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Rkooho,  in  connecticm  with 
my  ronaiics,  an  address  delivord  over  the  radio  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [BSr.  BybnesI  on  February 
17.  1937.  The  address  is  interesting  and  constructive,  and  I 
feel  that  it  should  be  published. 

"mere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoss,  as  follows: 

In  Bome  of  the  great  newspapers  and  in  some  of  the  meetings 
leoenUy  held  by  lawyers  throughout  the  country  there  has  been 
■evere  denunciation  of  President  RotmeyAX'a  proposals  tor  the 
reotganteatlon  of  the  Pedoal  courts. 

I  approve  of  those  proposals. 

Tbnlgfat  I  am  going  to  try  to  analyse  the  arguments  for  you  in 
eonunon-aenBe  terms— not  In  legal  phrases  so  you  can  Judge 
tbmm  for  yourself. 

The  President  recommends  to  the  Congress  the  reorganization 
of  all  of  the  Federal  courts.  That  reorganljsatlon  Is  to  be  effected 
tj  giving  to  every  Federal  Judge  over  70  the  right  to  retire  on  fuU 
pay  for  life  and.  where  a  Judge  over  70  refuses  to  retire,  by  appolnt- 
^^  a  younger  Judge  to  assist  in  doing  the  wortc  ot  the  court. 

Now,  iqmn  its  face,  no  one  questions  the  soundness  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  judges  should  be  retired  when  they  reach  the  age  of  TO. 
It  Is  not  a  reflection  upon  men  who  are  past  that  age;  it  la  simply 
a  reoognltlon  of  the  fact  that,  as  a  general  rule,  men  who  are 
paat  70 — past  the  allotted  three  score  years  and  ten — cannot  do  as 
mu^  worlc.  nor  as  good  work,  nor  be  as  wide  awake  to  conditions 
of  life  in  the  active  world  as  men  who  are  younger. 

We  know  that  great  corporaUona  Ilka  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  deem  it  wise  to  compel 
the  nUiemant  c£  chief  executives  at  70.  In  the  Army  and  Navy 
wa  force  retirement  at  64.    All  Government  employees  are  com- 


pelled to  retire  at  70.  And,  ezoept  when  they  are  wMitted  about  tiM 
Supreme  Court,  even  the  President's  bitterest  oppon«ttB  would 
agree  with  the  wisdom  of  this  retirement  rule. 

The  President's  proposal  contemplates  the  appointment  of  addi- 
tional Judges  to  the  circuit  courts  of  appeal  whenever  a  judge  upon 
such  courts  is  over  70  and  doos  not  retire.  You  have  heard  afaao- 
lutely  no  criticism  oi  the  appLcation  oi  tfaJs  pr(q;)oeal  to  the  circuit 
courts.  Objection  is  raiaed  only  when  It  Is  proposed  to  apply  tba 
rule  to  the  United  States  Supremne  Court. 

While  It  is  essential  that  wo  secure  only  the  best  qualified  men 
for  all  Federal  courts,  the  Supreme  Court  la  the  court  of  last  xeaort, 
from  which  there  is  no  appeal  If  it  makeit  miTtwkwt.  and  thet«  of  all 
places  we  miist  be  careful  that  the  Judges  are  the  most  nuentaUy 
energetic,  the  most  wide  awtice.  and  the  best  equtoped.  to  dtochaica 
their  all-hnportant  task.  -.-f...^.  » 

Tlie  test  is  not  whether  some  men  over  70  are  good  Judge*.  Tbo 
test  Is  whether  men  of  60  or  dO  years  of  age  will,  as  a  rule,  make 
better  Judges.  The  only  reason  given  why  the  Siqireme  Court 
Judges  are  different  from  all  other  judges  is  that  Mr.  Justice  HOlmes 
was  a  great  Judge  and  served  until  he  was  90,  and  Ut.  Justice 
Brandeis  is  a  great  Judge  at  80.  But  doea  the  greatnew  of  theae 
two  men  change  the  wisdom  of  establishing  a  general  rule?  Chief 
Justice  Taf  t  waa  the  best  witness  to  the  ability  and  the  aervk»  ot 
these  two  Justices,  and  yet  he  declared: 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  Judges  at  70  who  have  ripe 
Judgments,  active  minds,  and  much  physical  vigor,  and  that  they 
are  able  to  perform  their  Judicial  duties  In  a  very  satisfactory  way. 
"Yet  in  a  majority  of  cases  when  men  come  to  70.  they  have  lost 
vigor,  their  minds  are  not  as  active,  th^r  senses  not  aa  acute,  ^««1 
their  willingness  to  imdertake  great  labor  is  not  as  gieat  as  In 
younger  men. 

"In  the  public  interest,  therefore.  It  is  better  that  we  lose  the 
services  of  the  exceptions  who  are  good  Judges  after  they  are  70  and 
avoid  the  presence  on  the  bench  of  men  who  are  not  able  to  kc«> 
up  with  the  work,  or  to  perform  it  satisfactorily." 

Chief  Justice  Bughes  of  the  present  Supreme  Court  not  only 
siiggested  that  It  would  be  wise  to  compel  all  Supreme  Court 
Justices  to  retire  at  75,  but  he  gave  this  wamtug: 

"I  agree  that  the  importance  in  the  Supreme  Coxnt  at  avoiding 
the  rlak  of  having  Judges  who  are  tmable  pn^>erly  to  do  their  work 
and  yet  insist  on  remaining  on  the  Bench,  is  too  great  to  permit 
chances  to  be  taken,  and  any  age  selected  must  be  sonewhat 
arbitrary,  as  the  time  of  the  falling  in  mental  power  differs  widely." 
When  Chief  Justice  Tkft  and  Chief  JusUoe  Hughee  suggested 
compulsory  retirement  of  the  Supreme  Court  Justibes.  It  was  re- 
garded as  evidence  of  their  patriotism  and  wisdom.  But  when 
President  Roosevelt  suggests  a  plan  to  accomplish  the  — n^^t  pxa. 
pose,  the  safety  of  the  Reputdic  is  threatened,  the  very  Ubertles  a< 
the  people  are  endangered. 

The  President's  opponents  declare  they  are  willing  to  admit  the 
wisdom  of  reqxnnng  retirement  at  70,  but  do  not  believe  it  should 
be  applied  to  the  Supreme  Court  at  this  particular  time.  I  think 
you  will  agree  that  is  a  weak  argiunent.  If  it  is  a  wise  and  desirable 
rtile  for  that  Court,  as  well  as  for  all  other  courts,  then  there  is  no 
excuse  for  delay  in  adopting  the  rule. 

But.  say  the  critics  of  the  proposal,  admitting  the  wladom  of  the 
retirement  of  Judges  at  70,  it  should  not  be  accomplished  by  adding 
additional  Judges  to  the  Couit.  The  answer  is  that  the  only  other 
way  in  which  It  could  be  accomplished  would  be  by  constltutiozua 
amendment,  which  would  mean  a  delay  at  years. 

The  cntica  of  the  propoeal  argue  that  if  additional  Judges  are 
appointed,  the  Court  will  become  unwieldy.  The  Court  will  be 
Increased  only  if  the  Judges  now  (m  the  Court  who  are  eligible  for 
retirement  refuse  to  retire.  We  can  recall  that  when  the  member- 
ship of  the  Court  was  fixed  at  nine  the  population  of  this  country 
was  less  than  one-half  at  the  population  today.  In  the  various 
States,  as  the  ptqiulatiaix  has  Increased,  additional  Federal  Judges 
have  been  appointed.  TTiis  propoeal  would  follow  the  same  course 
as  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Upon  the  Court  today 
there  are  five  Judges  who  are  now  or  soon  will  be  76  years  of  age, 
and  the  sixth  Judge  to  be  affected  by  the  proposal  wUl  be  71  next 
month.  These  six  Justices  are  in  position  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  appointment  of  six  additional  Judges  would  cause  the 
Court  to  become  to  large  aa  to  affect  Its  efflelency.  If  they  era  of 
this  opinion.  I  am  sure  they  will  be  patriotic  enough  to  retire  at 
full  pay  and  not  force  the  i^^polntment  of  the  six  additional  Jut^es. 
If  we  assuma  end  I  dlSUke  to  do  so— that  the  five  Judges  who 
are  now  or  soon  win  be  75  would  not  retire,  but  would  remain 
upon  the  Court  aa  loog  as  President  Roosevelt  is  in  offlce.  that 
would  mean  that  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  these  Justices 
would  be  79.  I  thtok  you  will  agree  that  while  there  are  excep- 
tional men  who  at  79  eould  perform  the  arduous  duties  of  a  Judge 
ef  the  United  States  Siqxeme  Court,  that  It  Is  eiceedln^y  unUkaly 
that  aU  five  of  theae  dlsUngulshed  Justloes  would  U79  or  at  78 
be  able  i>hysloaIly  and  mentally  to  cany  on  the  '^•^•""g  work  of 
that  Court.  Badi  year  there  wlU  be  groiter  need  for  the 
on  the  Supreme  Oourt  of  younger  Judgea  to  assist  in 


itlal  to  the 


_        younger  J 
about  the  qwedy  detarmmation  of 
admlniatrattop  of  jortloe. 

Not  even  a  liberty  League  lawyer  win  contend  tbat  the  Prert- 
dent'a  propoaals  are  mioonstituttonaL  What  they  fear  Is  tbat  the 
adoption  of  the  mpoal  would  result  in  the  OourTS  having  a  dtf- 
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f etvat  vtewof  the  ooostitutionallty  of  the  legldatloa  titfir^rt  by 
the  Oongreas  m  onmpllance  with  the  mandate  of  the  «*«w*i»  x 
think  the  fear  is  Justified.    At  least  I  hope  so^  ^^^ 

*^V^  ^^  **  deceived  by  this  fervid  oratory  about  preaarrtng 
the  Constitution  and  the  Uboties  of  the  peoide.  Hie  rMd  ques- 
tlon  is:  Hbwaoon  can  we  have  laws  htiptog  the  workh^naa 
and  the  worklngwoman  by  establishing  mtwimiiwi  wages  »»h 
marlnnim  hours,  collective  bargaining,  unemployment  insurance, 
and  old-age  benefits?  How  soon  can  we  have  laws  b^ipiT^  the 
farmers  by  establishing  control  of  surpluses  and  crap  Insurance? 
How  soon  can  we  have  laws  helping  the  unemployed  with  pubUo 
works?  How  soon  can  we  have  laws  helping  sufferers  tram  flood 
and  drou^t,  with  protectifan  thnmiJi  such  projects  as  the  T.  V.  At 
How  soon  can  we  have  lawa  helping  the  fuU  third  of  our  poptila- 
tlon  who  are  ni-housed  to  have  a  decent  place  ta  which  to  live? 
Bow  soon  can  we  have  laws  helping  the  children  of  the  Nation  by 
«onsenrtngttie  national  resources  untU  they  grow  to  manhood  and 
womanhood?    Those  are  the  things  this  fight  la  leaUy  about 

And  the  real  question  Is  whether  we  shaU  take  a  couraa  of  aetloa 
which  win  make  possible  the  enactment  of  audi  lawa  this  t^-'^ 
and  their  immediate  enforcement,  or  whether  we  »fc*r  SSea 
course  of  action  which  wm  postoone  them  for  manv  vmib.  and 
possibly  deny  them  to  us  forevwT^  ^^  ^^ 

This  fight  la  merely  a  continuance  of  the  fight  la  the  leoaat 
campaign  over  the  thlngi  the  President  pledged  to  the  people  la 
a  speech  at  Madison  Sqiiara  Garden.  That  Is  why  you  fladanlnst 
him  exactly  the  same  people  who  were  agidnst  him  la  the  aleetioa. 
And  that  la  why  everybody  ifbo  waa  for  him  la^  that  election 
ought  to  be  for  him  now. 

Last  November  97.000,000  people— and  46  of  the  48  Statw— gave 
to  the  President  and  Oongreas  a  clear  mandate  to  have  thdee  ttws 
passed  and  put  Into  effect.  Immediately  after  the  eleetkm  ■^rmt 
of  the  Preaident's  blttersst  opponents  announced  they  wera  noon- 
died,  if  not  happy.  It  waa  not  ao  surpristng.  mev  did  not  oaia 
If  48  instead  of  46  States  declared  for  a  prognun.  Tbaj  did  aol 
care  If  the  people  eleeted  every  Member  of  the  Bouse  and  «^nfttt 
In  favor  of  tha  President's  program.  They  beUeved  ttak  If  thev 
could  retain  the  preaent  Supreme  Court,  whenever  any  oaae  wm 
oonaldered  Invdvmg  the  OonstitutlonaUty  of  an  aet  of  OongraaL 
providing  relief  for  agriculture,  at  least  five  Justloes  on  theOoart 
would  continue  to  hold  that  agriculture  is  a  local  problem  and 
beyond  the  power  of  the  Oongresa.  They  believed  that  when  aav 
case  was  considered  providing  for  collective  bargalnli«,  minimum 
wagea.  or  aodal  sseurlty.  the  same  five  Judges  would  vote  ■g*«»*»^ 
the  constitutionality  of  such  laws.  They  thought  thm  mlcht  be 
more  than  five,  but  were  certain  that  there  would  be  five.  And 
they  recalled  the  statement  of  Chief  Justice  Hiwhea  that  niVe 
have  a  Oooatltutloa.  but  the  Constitution  Is  what  the  JttSaas 
say  it  la."  — •— 

But.  say  the  oltles  of  the  proposal.  admlttIZM;  that  It  Is  ooosttto- 
tkmal.  atoltting  that  It  Is  wise  and  the  principle  sound,  ad- 
mitting even  that  if  five  Justices  insist  upon  remaining  upon 
the  Court  untfl  they  reach  79.  and  youi^er  Judgea  "^^^iid  be 
M"1gned  to  assist  In  ttie  work.  stlU  we  are  nnnosed  to  the  pro- 
posal, because  its  real  purpose  Is  to  have  the  Oairt  mtemet 
the  Conatltutloa  so  aa  to  hold  constitutional  the  so-called  Mw 
Deal  legldatioQ.  and  to  acofimplish  that  we  believe  the  Oonsttto- 
tlon  ahould  be  — nffnTtd. 

This  argument  la  made  by  the  same  people  who  fbr  tba  last 
2  years  have,  through  the  newqMpera,  over  the  radio,  and  from 
the  platform,  warned  the  people  that  the  safety  of  ttao  BsmtUle 
would  be  endangered  If  the  OgnetltuUon  ahould  be  ^»»^»*4t^1  m 
any  particular.  And  every  one  of  these  persons  who  today  une 
that  the  Constitution  should  be  ^nnmtwl  would.  In  ease  that 
were  attempted,  devote  th^r  time  and  money  to  iMnat  fwh 
amendment. 

Then  why  do  they  urge  this  ooorae?  It  Is  becauae  they  be- 
lieve that  It  would  be  tmnoeslble  to  agree  upon  the  language 
of  amendmenta  which  could  aecurs  the  support  of  ttae  nttue 
sary  two-thlrda  of  the  Senate  and  Booae.  and  which,  whan  sab- 
mttted  to  the  Statea.  would  be  ratified  by  three-f  ourtha  ef  tba 
Statea.  Ihey  know  tt  would  be  neceesary  only  for  It  Statsa 
either  to  reject  or  fail  to  aet  upon  the  amendmenta.  And  when 
aubmltted  to  the  leglriatarea.  adverse  action  by  elttMr  boiva 
or  senate  would  defeat  ratification  by  a  State.  TtMy  know  thai 
action  would  be  ddayad  maybe  for  ysan.  aad  mi»ba  ftaeeer. 
Certainly  they  hope  It  would  be  delayed  until  1940.  r**—  *^— 
would  have  another  ohanee  to  «rieet  a  President  and  a  w 
Even  If  ratification  ooald  not  be  delayed  until  1940,  they 
that  after  the  amendmenta  were  ratlflsd.  it  would  ba  -t' 
to  oome  back  to  the  rongreas  to  enact  the  4)eelfle  atatutsa.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  course  suggested  hf  the  PrssMmt  rmsns 
rmiigrBsslimsl  aotlan  at  thia  time  and  requliea  only  a  aialorttv 
of  the  Bouae  and  tba  Senate.  -i^i««"r 

How.  If  you  are  in  favor  of  thsee  lawa.  what  doa 
mon  smse  tdl  you  Is  the  course  for  us  to  pwsua? 
act  now  in  what  la  admitted  to  be  a  I'mrtHTiffci 
ahould  we  delay  action  for  years  while  wa  try  to 
Constitution? 

What  doea  txwnntnn  sense  say  to  the  cotton  famsr  of 
who  wants  mora  than  6  oenta  a  pound  for  hia  eottoaf 

What  doea  onmmon  aenae  say  to  the  com  aad  hog  thuH 
Middle  West  and  to  the  wheat  farmer  of  the  Northweet,  *»« 
dreaming  of  crop  Insoraaoa  to  protect  him  against  dio««ht? 
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rtBttetamniM 


bt  ztfcra  mdA 


yrtm  twvB  their  hames  •ad 
to  !>•  aura  ttisy 


to  the  Danoeratle  Futy,  wblch.  In  plaOgtng 
M  othen.  hM  found  new  ctnngth  In  th« 
iwultB  Irat  win  loM  tlMm  foravcr  wttla 


not  HoodMi  out? 

HHlf  to  iMlp  mn 

-  -         of 

woM  diMO  It  Mf  to  the  MUM  Of  UbenUm  In  tblM  eountey 
wblch  taM  alVMO  ytuCMwd  to  beUove  thait  tbe  ra^nxd  to  ftvedom 
WM  the  eeoooBle  ImpfOfement  of  the  iimwne  of  the  popohitton 
•atf  not  ft  to*  of  toe  ipan  theorlee  o(  doeCrtDnetrea  and  \KWjtn7 

Tt  tmbh  and  to  ill  of  tbeee  cormrMwi  aenaa  makea  ttie  aame  an- 
gffff    qi»  ciilj  auawer    that  Oongreai  idnpild  act  now. 

4iw.»to«.  of  the  Praaldentii  pnvoaal  dote  not  mean  necewwrUy 
tSkat  an  the  i«»«"i«tMm  of  the  Oongreaa  woold  be  held  coustltu- 
ttMLR  doeaaMUi.  or  Should  mew.  that  that  legislation  wofuld 
be  uM^dged  by  a  Ooort  where  it  had  a  ebanoe  to  be  held  eon- 
aUtutlcHML  It  would  mean  that  if  the  ilx  Jodgca  ahoold  fall  to 
nttn.  the  President  would  nominate  ilx  peraona  to  the  Oourt. 
tbom  nominations  would  go  to  the  Senate  and  no  peiaon  could 
^tffrtmtf  a  irif»^*>*»  of  the  Court  nnleas  he  waa  connrmea  or 
alerted  by  tbm  Senate.  Iha  rtz  thua  elected  by  the  Senate  would 
atm  oooatltute  a  minority  of  the  Court.  Svcn  if  they  voted  as  a 
<it*tt  they  eooid  not  hold  any  act  ooostltiitfcmal  unleaa  they  were 
Joined  by  at  leaat  two  Jtalgea  now  jipaa.  the  Court  who  were 
apfMlnted  by  other  Frealdents. 

tfa  houMt  man  wanta  a  judge  eobeervlent  to  any  ofltelal.  But 
the  hope  of  the  27/100.000  peopl*  vho  voted  fbr  Freeldent  Booae- 
vett  aiklwlw  tieeted  77  Oemocrata  out  of  00  Senatora.  and  more 
than  78  iwwwi#  of  the  Ifemtinri  of  the  Bouae.  would  be  that  the 
«bc  JQteHnfomlnated  by  the  rrealdent  and  elected  by  the  Senate 
'  at  least  two  of  the  Josticaa  now  upon  the  Court  would  re> 
th*  BMaaorahto  warning  of  Chief  /ustioe  liarahall.  who 

rr*^  the  power  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  hold  unoon- 

mtntfry*^  an  act  of  Congreai.  and  who  Mid: 

*^e  miMt  never  forget  that  It  la  a  ConBUtatlon  we  are  ez- 
poiindlnft-4k  GoBStttutkm  Intended  to  endure  for  agea  to  eome. 

-  — "~  to  be  adapted  to  the  varloua  oriaaa  of  human 


Tbm  woald  hope.  too.  tha*  they  would  reeaU  the  language  of 
wiw^hTT  ItHtlee  who  In  deUrcrlng  the  optnloD  of  the  Court  said 
the  GtonMtatlan  shonkl  be  Intcriicvted  "In  the  U^t  of  our  whole 
-'  not  mer^  In  that  of  what  waa  aald  a  hundred 


But.  mn  the  Preaklentli  opponente.  thla  propoosl  ahouki  not  be 
a<lopTed  beeaow  tha  President  aald  '»''*»»*"g  about  It  in  his  recent 
oaaMalca.  Doea  it  impraaa  you  as  leaaonable  that  during  the 
Best  4  years  no  legislation  to  aoeompUsh  the  results  demanded  by 
the  peoplo  m  ttM  reesnt  election  ean  be  enacted  unless  the  Pxesl- 
«nt  durhv  the  leeent  irTff**g*  disijuiid  that  method? 

id  by  those  who  aasatt  the 

la  that  he  deahee  to  "padr  the  Court.    B.  by 'tiaeUag** 

It  Is  meant  ttat  ha  would  noaoanats  only  persona  who 

with  him  aa  to  ttM  fundameaSal  inteipretaEtloa  of  the  Con- 

^  I  hope  that  la  true.    Xv«y  President  baa  dona  it.    Be 

,  Bot  ba  fithfol  to  the  S7jOOOjDOD  people  who  aupportad  him 

If  he  did  not  select  men  who  would  ooopanto  with  hla  pcogram 

and  within  the  permlBBlUa  laterpretattost  of  tha  Oon- 

dld  that  when  he  seleoted  Chief 

i\  JbcbaoB  did  It  when  ha  igpointed 

InNfllluS&S 

dM  It  When  he  raCweed  to  appoint  Justice 
Baory  Cabot  Lodge,  who 
Rt  Betanear  Inlarpwfattan  of  the 
be  In  aoeord  with  that  of  Theodore 
Ml 

I  ihoald  Itta  to  know  that  Jadga  "**■—  waa  In  entm 
that  Ml  with 

pan  ao  wo  know  that 
is.  bsCora  X  would  fail  JuatlSad  In  appointing 


of 
the  Justlcea  an 


OMvt.  X  am  forced  to  believe  tha* 
atm  hunwn  and  Uke  all  humane  win  sooiettmea  eiv. 
is  mare  aheani  than  the  charge  that 

to  eantrol  the  Judielary.   Such 

Of  auch  mphsllniis    Tbey  fsar 

President  In  the  future— o  new  Balding  er 

to  be  a  dietaitar.    But  PisililiiiH  Boosevelt  la 

to  add  maahara  to  the  Supreme  Cav«» 

only  aa  ho  ptona  to  odd  thssa  to  other 

Judges  BOW  on  the  bentih  peat  TO  San  to 

o  dictator  at  the  fMioo  get  with  ft 


^f^  dependa  iqxHi  that  dear  principle?  No  dictator  would  need 
aiv  moedrat  of  Pteeident  Booaevclt.  The  President  la  not  ortg. 
mating  the  Idea  of  changing  the  membership  of  the  Supremo 
ODUrtT  Tliat  baa  already  been  done  six  times  in  the  history  of 

If  In  the  future  a  dlctotor  i4>pearB  whom  the  American  people 
are  willing  to  let  srtae  power,  and  even  if.  unlike  any  dictator  hla- 
tory  br*  ever  known,  he  has  moral  scruples  which  require  him  to 
find  a  precedent  for  that  seiaire,  he  will  not  care  whether  he  finds 
ptM.t  psacedent  In  the  administration  of  President  Booeevelt.  In 
the  adtailnlstratlon  of  President  Grant,  or  In  the  administration  of 
Ptcddent  Adams.  The  only  thing  that  will  be  Is^Ktrtant  will  be 
the  people's  d1fFl^^"<^"""*"g  with  democracy  and  their  wQIlngness 
to  let  a  dictator  seize  power.  That  will  depend  entirely  upon  eco- 
nomic conditions  within  the  country.  AU  the  laws  and  all  the 
precedents  will  not  prevent  the  rising  of  a  dictate  la  a  country 
irtilch  cannot  make  its  economic  system  work  in  balance,  which 
stays  too  long  with  a  large  percentage  of  its  p<^nilatlon,  as  the 
PtMldent  pointed  out  In  his  inaugural  address,  ill-fed.  ffl-clad.  and 
m-housed.  and  which  has  a  govomment  unwilling  or  unable  to 
enact  and  enforce  laws  for  the  relief  of  such  ocmdltlons. 

I  am  qppoeed  to  a  dictatorship  of  any  kind.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
dictatorship  of  a  President  elected  by  the  jieople.  1  am  opposed 
to  the  dkmtoTBhlp  of  a  Congress  elected  by  the  people.  I  am 
more  oppoeed  to  the  dictatorBhlp  of  five  Judges,  who  are  not  elected 
by  the  people  and  who  cannot  in  any  election  be  removed  by  the 

^%e  first  reaction  to  economic  disaster  Is  the  generous  muttud 
he^tfulness  of  humanity.  But  sooner  or  later  long-continued 
strain  of  disaster  turns  that  htunanlty  Into  great  hatreds  and 
Intolerances.  Against  such  hatreds  and  intolerances  no  legal  guar- 
antee on  paper,  whether  of  the  American  Ck>nBtitutlan  or  of  any 
other  document,  can,  as  a  practical  proposition,  long  protect 
minorities.  No  law  can  assure  consideration  for  surphu  mouths 
and  surplus  ambitions  when  there  is  not  enough  food  or  Jobs  or 
good  will  to  go  around.  And  in  particular  no  court  which  a 
people  fed  they  can  Justifiably  blame  for  their  contlntwd  Inability 
toecAve  their  economic  problems  will  ever  have  the  moral  strength 
and  prestige  necessary  to  protect  human  rights  in  time  of  crlsea 
and  chaos. 

Ihe  key  to  protection  of  personal  and  religious  liberty  and  po« 
Ittlcal  minorities  is  economic  Justice  and  stability.  Twenty-seven 
Mtninw  pet^le  to  this  country — 46  out  of  48  Statee — have  given  the 
President  a  mandate  to  find  that  key  to  economic  Justice  and 
stablltty  through  laws  to  carry  out  the  kind  of  program  he  out- 
lined In  his  Ifsdiaon  Square  Garden  speech  at  the  doee  of  the 
campaign.  The  promise  of  economic  Justice  and  stability  over 
the  next  4  years,  which  will  be  given  by  the  passage  of  such  legis- 
lation this  spring,  outweighs  a  thousand  times  any  Imaginary 
danger  to  personal  rights  and  political  minorities  reniltlng  from 
Injecting  new  and  younger  blood  into  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  real  dangers  of  dlctotorsh^  will  not  come  from  the  most 
democratic  President  we  have  ever  had.  Nor  will  they  otaaa  from 
younger  men  on  the  Fe>deral  courts. 

Those  dangers  will  cc»ne  from  Justices  who  forget  the  warning 
of  Chief  Jiistice  Marshall  that  the  Constitution  should  be 
"adapted  to  the  various  crises  in  human  affairs." 

They  will  come  from  those  lawyers,  who.  Jealous  and  fearfvil  of 
the  loes  of  prestige  of  their  profession,  want  us  to  pos^wne  social 
Justice  for  years  while  they  strive  to  block  It  forever. 

They  will  come  from  those  who  are  blind  to  the  fact  that  at  thla 
stage  of  world  histcoy  time  Is  of  the  essence,  and  that  the  dif- 
ference between  keeping  faith  with  the  people  In  1937  and  hoping 
to  keep  faith  with  them  In  future  years  may  be  the  dlfferenoo 
between  a  triumphant  democracy,  which  works,  and  a  dlsUlu- 
atoned  democracy,  which  falls. 
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Reorsranization  of  Federal  JadidaiT' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  JR. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  Pebrwary  22, 1957 


OP    GBOBGE    L.    BERRY    IN    RBOABD    TO 

BECOMMENDATIONS    FOB     FBDBBAL     JUDI- 
CXART  BEPOBM  AND  BB(»tOANIZATION 


Ifr.  LA  POUiBTTE.  Mr.  President,  I  adc  tmanimous 
eonsent  to  bave  iHinted  in  the  AHwndix  of  tbe  Racou>  a 
statesoent  lor  MaJ.  George  L.  B^ry.  president  of  Labors 
lioa-iiartiBaa  T^tagiie,  concerning  the  Fresld^it's  recommen- 
datloii  for  Judicial  reform  and  reorganisation. 


^y 


niere  being  no  obJectioQ,  tbe  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcobd.  as  fidlows: 

In  submitting  to  Congress  his  program  for  reform  of  the 
Federal  Judiciary  Preeldent  Booeevelt  has  taken  a  step  ra simlliil 
to  the  fulfillment  ot  the  most  Impcatant  of  the  pledgee  rn^^ 
during  his  campaign  for  reelection.  The  Madison  Square  Garden 
speech  on  the  eve  of  the  election  left  no  doubt  that  the  Preeldent 
proposed,  if  reelected,  to  go  forward  with  his  comprehensive  plan 
for  improvement  of  the  wages  and  the  working  and  IMng  condi- 
tions of  American  labor.  The  people  of  this  country  knew  then, 
as  they  know  now,  that  the  pathway  to  every  kind  of  social 
progress  is  barred  by  the  h(q>ele8sly  unsympathetic  attitude  of 
certnln  Federal  Judges  left  far  behind  In  the  rapid  march  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  events  of  the  past  decade.  President  Booeevelt 
has  moved  directly,  as  the  voters  had  every  reason  to  expect  him 
to  move,  at  the  one  great  obstacle  to  the  program  so  overwhelm- 
ingly endorsed  in  the  November  election. 

The  President's  message  is  a  masterpiece  of  unassailable  logic 
The  Constitution  Itself  makes  the  V^ederal  Judiciary  resposxsive 
to  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people.  Congress  has  often 
acted  under  its  constitutional  power  to  change  the  composition  or 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  covets,  to  fit  them  to  the  develop- 
ing needs  of  the  country.  There  have  been  few  emergencies  in 
our  national  life  when  it  was  more  imperative  than  it  Is  now 
that  the  courts  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  win  of  the 
people.  Congress  and  the  President  owe  It  to  the  Nation,  and  the 
President  has  recognlned  his  obligation,  to  modernise  the  Fsderal 
courts — ^not  to  pack  them,  but  rather  to  •'unpack"  a  Judiciary 
loaded  by  the  fact  that  appointments  of  long  years  ago  have  put 
the  America  of  1937  in  subjection  to  the  America  of  1807. 

The  opponents  of  President  Roosevelt  recognised  as  wdl  as  did 
his  supporters  that  the  major  issue  of  the  1936  campaign  was 
upon  the  continuance  of  the  progressive  principles  of  the  Preel- 
dtet's  first  tulmlnlatratlon.  Labor  knew  that  the  President  fa- 
vored legislation  to  Increase  mass  purchasing  power  through  mini- 
mum-wage regulation,  and  through  the  definite  esteUlshmrat  of 
labor's  right  to  organise  and  to  bargain  collectively.  Labor  knew 
that  the  President  propoeed  to  continue  and  to  strengthen  the 
sbdal-securlty  laws  already  enacted.  The  President's  opponente 
understood  his  position  upon  these  points,  as  the  pay-envriope 
pn^^aganda  of  tha  closing  days  of  the  campaign  clearly  demon- 
strated. Friends  and  opponente  alike  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  President  was  not  making  an  empty  gesture  in  the  direc- 
tion of  human  progress  in  his  etirring  fatmpatgn  addresses.  The 
whole  country  knew  that  without  court  reform  any  new  legisla- 
tion would  be  futile,  and  that  all  existing  New  Deal  laws  were  in 
danger  of  Judicial  veto. 

Those  now  opposing  the  President's  statesmanlike  proposal  are 
almost  without  exception  the  same  intereste  who  oppceed  him. 
openly  or  passively,  in  the  1936  campaign.  It  must  not  be  t<x- 
gotten  that  in  spite  of  almost  universal  newspaper  opposition,  and 
In  spite  of  the  well-financed  and  energetic  elTorts  of  organizations 
representing  the  "economic  royalists"  of  America,  President  Roose- 
velt was  reelected  by  an  unprecedented  p<^ular  and  electoral  ma- 
jority. Those  votes  meant  the  wholehearted  support  of  tbe  Amer- 
ican people,  and  that  support  is  still  strongly  behind  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Congress  should  act  promptly  to  emurt  into  law  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  President's  message. 


ReorganizatioB  of  Federal  Judiciary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  T.  ROBINSON 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Ifoiufay,  February  22,  1937 


ADDRESS  BT  BON.  TRBODORB  F.  GRSEN,  OF  BHODB  ISLAND. 

FEBBUABT  21,  1937 


ICr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  President.  I  adc  leave  to  have 
Inserted  in  the  Aivendiz  of  the  Rccorb  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  the  Senator  fnun  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Orkbn]  over 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  network  on  Sunday  evening, 
February  21, 1937.  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recobo,  as  follows: 

My  fellow  dtbseno:  Like  other  Senatoxs  and  BepreeentatlTes  I 
have  had  letters,  rome  In  favor  and  some  against  the  Resident's 
proposal  for  Increaatog  the  number  of  Supreme  Court  Justioee  un- 
dor  certain  cooditlons.  Some  of  my  personal  friends  have  written 
at  length  their  objeetkms  to  this  proposal.    X  bellsve  that  thought- 


ftd  letten  of  ttls  sort  can  for  thooghtftf  xepUaa. 

change  of  view*  he^  vs  to  make  our  ideas  dear,  find  out  the 
weak  spots.  If  any,  to  oar  arguments,  and  oonaet.  If  neoaaary,  our 
own  ooodUBlOBa.  Let  me,  thertfore.  talk  to  you  all  aa  tbca^  you 
were  posonal  friends  who  for  one  reaaon  or  another,  are  unsartato 
as  to  toe  dealrabUity  of  this  proposaL  Let  me  give  you  the  rea- 
sons for  my  conclusions,  hoping  that  the  raaeons  may  appeal  to 
you  and  help  you  to  reach  your  oonclxatona.  In  what  I. am  about 
to  say,  I  am  speaking  for  myaelf  alone.  Since,  however,  neat  of 
you  do  not  know  me  personally,  perhaps  I  ought  to  i^ve  rou  acme* 
thing  of  my  ba<Aground.  although  I  believe  thorougbly  that  a 
man  should  make  and  stand  on  his  own  reoord  and  that  hto  back- 
ground, while  it  may  be  an  inspiration  to  himself,  should  not  oon- 
stitiito  any  claim  to  the  omslderatlon  of  others. 

I  am  a  New  Bnglandrr  by  birth  and  anoestry.  We  an,  by  and 
large,  conservative  folk  to  New  Kngland.  We  dtog  to  the  aid  waya. 
We  chertdi  our  traditions  and  owr  patrlotle  history.  We  reverence 
our  ancestors  who  did  much  to  establish  our  National  Govenunent 
and  to  determine  the  form  of  our  Institutions.  Z  shan  ***ft  feel- 
ing myself,  and  am  proud  a<  thoee  of  my  forefathara  wtio  repre- 
sented Rhode  Island  to  both  housee  of  the  Federal  nniwrma  and 
held  high  Stete  office.  They  were  devotedly  attached  to  the  prto- 
dples  ot  liberty  and  democracy  on  which  our  country  wm  eetab- 
llahed.  and  tooogh  they  were  oC  an  Indqiendent  frame  of  mlad. 
they  were  not  revohitlonarlea,  except  fcr  a  number  who  ftmght  to 
the  RevdutlaBary  Army  under  George  Washington  and  helped 
achieve  AmericaiB  todependenoe.  X  can  dalm.  then,  aooaafamlUartty 
with  our  nattonal  tradltiooa,  and  It  la  with  that  as  a  background 
that  I  approach  the  questlona  ralaed  by  the  Preakle&fB  pnpoaala. 
It  seems  to  me  the  situation  to  thla  country  caUa  fbr  action. 
The  people  are  resUees.  The  reomt  sit-down  strike  was  a  wgmtom. 
We  may  expect  others  unlees  and  until  our  aoctel  and  **««'«'""V» 
I»t>blems  are  solved.  Four  years  ago  the  depreaston  which  re- 
sulted from  the  inequalltlee  of  the  m»^hi»^  f^g^  threatened  the 
ccntinuanoe  of  our  present  form  of  Govenunent  and  of  our  capl- 
tallstle  system,  because  nothing  was  done  to  remedy  — ««^>Trg 
conditions.  President  Rooeevelt  courageoady  acted,  and  tbe  tide 
turned.  His  program  was  twofold:  First,  to  give  immediate  relief 
to  the  many  mlllkms  absolutely  deetltuto:  second,  to  reform  toe 
conditions  which  brought  on  the  depreeslon.  The  first  haa  been 
largely  acoompllahed.  It  was  difflctdt.  But  the  second  la  moro 
difflcvUt.  because  It  la  lees  obvious  and  therefore  M»aiently  leee 
pressing.  A  patlMit  very  lU  will  act  willingly  on  the  doetora 
advice,  and  one  convalescent  will  act  on  It  unwillingly  and  with 
IrriUUon,  but  one  reoovered  will  often  refuse  to  follow  the  advice 
given  to  prevent  a  relapee  or  return  of  the  aUment.  B*  prefers  to 
restmxe  his  former  hablta. 

All  the  relief  measuree  are  mere  paUiatlvee  and  cannot  continue 
todeflnltely.  We  must  find  real  remedlea  for  the  aodal  and  eco- 
nomic ills  which  affect  us  as  they  affect  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Some  other  countries  have  choeen  remedies  which  mean  a  change 
to  their  form  of  government,  from  a  rqmbUc  or  a  iinut^^  mon- 
archy to  a  dlctotorshlp  or  communism.  America  is  snci^nn  reme- 
dies withto  o\u  present  form  of  government.  We  must  prove  that 
a  democracy  can  be  effective,  too;  otherwise,  as  a  patriotic  Amer- 
ican, I  fear  for  the  future  of  democratic  instltotions. 

The  House  of  Bepreeentatlvee  and  the  Senate  and  the  Preeldent 
have  passed  a  number  of  laws  to  meet  the  threatening  situation, 
only  to  have  these  laws  declared  unconsUtuttonal  by  a  majority. 
sometimes  a  mere  majortty.  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Great  lawyers 
in  and  out  of  Congrees  and  some  Justices  of  the  Suineme  Court 
itself  have  consldersd  these  laws  oonstltutlanal.  but  a  majortty 
of  the  Court  have  decided  otherwise,  and  the  admlnlatratton  has 
abided  b7  theb:  dedatona.  While  the  people  have  overwhdmlngly 
approved  and  demanded  theee  laws,  a  majortty  of  the  Supreme 
Court  says  they  cannot  have  them  under  ito  ooBstmctloa  at  the 
Constitution. 

Many  fair-minded  dttoena  who  do  not  ({nestkm  the  Stoeerlty 
or  the  ability  of  theae  JusOoea  do  queatton  thefr  open-flaladed- 
ness.  Tbey  say  that  some  Justioee  long  on  the  Cburt  are  ao  far 
removed  ftom  the  r<nmn,nn  life  thaS  tbey  eanstrue  tbe  Oonattto- 
tlon.  not  to  the  Ught  at  the  oondlttoiw  of  today,  but  to  the  light 
of  prlndplas  formulated  under  dlflMant  social  and  economic  oon- 
dltoma.  A  reartlonary  potot  at  view  la  due  to  soma  **-*T'"irr  to 
advancing  yeara;  though  not  to  aU  tnatafices,  of  eooraa^  for  a 
youthful  potot  of  view  doea  not  depend  solely  on  tba  nnariMr  at 
yeaxv  one  haa  lived.  Ih  the  oaae  of  elaettve  "^tyiih  tbe  peopla 
can  decide  whether  a  man  la  too  old  for  hla  work  or  not.  Thla  ta 
one  of  the  qualtncatkiwa  which  tbey  haw  to  oonsidsr.  When  tbe 
term  is  for  a  few  yeeta,  at  the  end  of  that  term  the  people  dedde 
anew.  But  to  the  oaae  of  officials  elected  or  appototed  for  Ufb 
there  la  no  one  but  the  man  htma^  to  dedde.  Thla  dlattoettoa 
Is  sometimes  overiookad,  but  is  toqportant. 

In  the  caae  of  offldala  ^ipototed  for  life,  general  arbitrary  ndea 
an>Ucable  to  Uie  average  man  have  to  be  made,  and  aaaae  man 
young  to  body  and  mind  have  to  retire  eo  that  others  who  are  old 
to  body  or  mind  will  do  ao  toa  Thus  It  to  witb  oOcara  to  tbe 
Army  and  Navy,  with  moet  college  presldento  and  [■iifi— aa.  wlto 
many  Judgee  of  State  courte,  and  others,  and  ao  tt  diould  l»  wlto 
the  United  Stotee  Supreme  Court  Juatleee.  JUsi  p»«''*^"«g  me  on 
this  radio  there  haa  bean  speaking  tha  rettrtog  preddant  of  ana  of 
our  greatest  tinlveraltlea.  He  Is  retiring  not  becaoee  be  la  old  to 
body  or  mind  but  because  he  has  reached  the  age  limit  of  di.  aefe 
for  any  holder  of  that  office. 

You  naturally  aak,  "Then  why  no*  paas  ooastttnttosMl  amand- 
ments  providing  tor  additional  authoxtty  to  tbe  ftdaral  Oovccn- 
ment  so- that  sud&  laws  miqr  without  doubt  ba  htid  coostitutlanalY" 
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■  li  tt^:  la  tiM  An*  p^e;  It  Is  very  dlfleolt  to  get  meb 
Ja  adopted.  Zt  wooU  probaMy  take  »  very  kmg  tiooe.  m 
^  or  the  chUd^abor  »mf«^r'*"^  U  the  liberty  Leag^len 
oppooaiU  of  the  Mew  Deal  a^ect  a  atagle  taranai  of  tbe 
iteea^irf  13  Btatca  forlTqieetal  drive,  aoeh  as  tbcy  are 
iw  Malnst  tbe  PrMident's  proposal,  it  msy  take  an 
time.  It  to  <kiiibtftil  if  tbe  ootmtry  can  wait  so  long. 
Wa  bftve'not  ttase  to  "appeal  to  tbe  brooding  q;>int  of  tbe  law,  to 
tba  htti^^ir**^  of  •  future  day."  Tbto  to  not  lust  a  queetloa  of 
P^\n^  watting  for  a  daaiiBble  reform  to  be  brougbt  about  in  tbe 
toM^te  fntore.  It  to  a  qamtkm  of  ten  millions  of  the  destitute 
I  of  witiiww  of  tbe  v«ry  poor  demanding  »  decent  living 


When  tbe  Supreme  Court  decides,  as  tt  has  decided,  in  one  cm« 
^1^^  the  Mdeni  Gkivemment  cannot  adopt  a  law  regulating  wages 
•ad  boon  and  la  another  case  that  a  State  govcnunent  cannot 
adopt  one.  slther— In  other  words,  that  aoeh  a  law  cannot  be 
adeetad  in  thto  wnintiy  at  all  undn  tbe  present  decisions  of  the 
-  ttmt  Ooart->4iheB  the  working  people  affected  naturally  rea> 
that  a  demoeraey  to  ineffective  and  some  other  form  of  gov- 
kt  be  better.  Porms  at  government  and  economic 
t^mi^pewrtmrA  to  them  than  tbe  aboitohment  of  desti- 
m  thto  land  of  plenty.  Tbe  refusal  by  ra- 
te T"«t"«««  thto  fact  to  the  greatest  aid  to  advocates 
of  oomnrantom.  fascism,  and  other  similar  doctrines.  It  hdps 
tlMA  far  mors  than  tbe  qieecbes  and  wrltingB  of  thooe  who 
dkaetly  advocate  such  doctrines,  wblcii  thess  very  reactionartea 
enamwat  to  suppress.  The  President  and  tboae  agreeing  with  him 
aitt,  to  mf  mind,  the  true  caaservattves  today.  They  seek  to  main- 
tain our  eaUsttng  lastltatlans,  whereas  those  opposing  him  are 
uneaoKlously  forcing  the  abandoiunent  of  thcee  instttutians  by 
tUttng  tbs  ground  for  any  demagogue  to  sow  hto  seed. 

Tk  the  second  place,  and  thto  to  Impntant,  it  to  very  dlAcult  to 
tt«ft  any  sooh  amendments  without  ^ving  tbe  Federal  Govem- 
msot  too  muA  addlti<mal  power.  Hie  preeent  doetrinee  of  tbe 
Dupfeito  Oourt  do  not  increase  the  power  of  itoe  Federal  Govem- 
BMht  at  the  eaqpsnse  of  the  State  governments.  It  strikes  at  both. 
But  some  of  tbe  proposed  alternative  amendmenta  to  the  Federal 
OoiMtttutloa.  while  seeklag  to  affect  the  Court's  decisions,  at  the 
same  tlaw  tacreaae  the  powN  of  ttie  Pedoal  Government  at  the 
cspanse  of  that  of  the  Statea.  What  we  should  rather  se^  to  do 
to  to  prevent  the  power  of  tbe  legtolative  bodies  being  curtailed  by 
the  eoorts  to  a  point  where  gov«mmMits  are  unable  to  deal  with 
probiema  eonftanting  them. 

I  brieve  that  the  Constitution  as  it  now  stands  gives  all  necee- 
power  If  it  to  liberally  construed  tn  tbe  light  of  present  con- 
ditions. If  thto  to  so.  then  the  remedy  to  not  changing  the  Con- 
■Uiulion  itself,  but  Intetpcetlng  Its  provisions  of  uncertain  con- 
tent la  tba  light  of  *«««t<»»g  conditloos.  Tbto  does  not  mean  pack- 
tag  the  ooort  with  men  oonunltted  to  anv  spedflc  measures.  Thto 
floes  not  BM«a  Justices  ready  to  submit  their  ideas  to  those  of 
the  PrealdeBt  or  the  Senate  who  Jointly  appoint  them.  It  means 
•searing  Justloea  with  minds  open  to  hew  ideas  and  f  unlllar  with 
the  pradeaxs  of  current  life. 

Bow  then  caa  thto  be  aooompUahed?  Tbare  Is  no  way  of  test- 
lag  a  candidate'*  (^ea-ialadedneas  aiactly.  It  to  not  entirely  a 
qiMstloa  of  age.  But  most  older  men  are  leas  haq)itable  to  new 
ideas  than  most  youngsr  men.  So  if  wa  caa  eUmlnate  the  older 
or  add  the  youugei  we  mcreas*  tha  chances  of  decisions  more  la 
aoeord  with  tha  neoeasitiss  of  the  time.  Let  me  give  you  an  Ulus- 
tratton.  Hie  Nnr  York  minimum  wags  law  was  found  to  be  un- 
eonstttttflonal  ftj  a  deefalon  of  8  to  4.  Of  the  five  who  found  It 
Ti>^»in»»«t*t\t«i/nw^.  four  were  over  70  years  old.  Of  those  who  found 
It  eonatttutianal  only  two  were  over  70.  That  dectstom  you  no  doubt 
win  mean  shoekad  the  entire  eouatry.  Both  poIlUeal  partiea  on 
the  eve  of  a  Presidential  mmpalgn  proclaimed  In  their  jplatforms 
tiMtic  <7r<n*"n*  that  such  nteafaurea  are  constitutional.  If  any  one 
oC  thaaa  four  lustlcea  over  70  had  been  on  tbe  other  side  the 
would  have  been  held  oonstitutianal. 


IM  me  caU  to  poor  attantloa  alao  thai  tha  mlalmum-wage 

«f  the  other  reoent  declajons  la  which  State  or  Federal 
uBOoastttutioaal.  did  aot  Involve  provl- 
ot  tha  OcMtoHliitmir  that  are  etoar  or  wnawbtguous.  Tbtn 
am  for  taataoee.  those  which  provide  that  an 
ftMDd  by  a  grand  Jury,  or  that  Congress  shaU 
to  rates  aad  maintoln  annlea.  Oto  tbe  otiier  band. 
tbe  •-to-4  aatelBMim-wage  decisioa  Involved  the  ooastruotloa 
of  the  elBuaa  la  the  Ooastltxrtlon  which  ptovldes  that  ao  SUte 
iteU  daprtva  aay  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due 
pneeaa  of  law.  Tha  ft-t»-4  deetoton  which  btid  unoonstttu- 
ttoaal  tha  BaBnad  nstlriiiiBt  Act  lavolvad  aa  Interpretation  of 
the  datise  giving  Congreas  power  to  reguUto  coamtsrea  among  tbs 
sawal  Btatea.  The  deetskm  irtkleh  hsid  ^H^**f^"tt*tutlop^*  tbe 
AgrteutfeuBal  Adjuatawnt  Act  iavolved  oo— ideratkm  ef  the  gea- 
aial  welfate  sjaum.  aad  of  the  awendmrnt  whld&  dedarss  that 
IMjwma  not  drtegatad  to  the  Ualted  States  by  the  Oeawtitutkm  aor 
IBiiiititail  by  it  to  the  States,  ana  naerved  to  tbe  States,  reapee- 
tethapeople;.  In  other  words,  thsss  decisions  rested  aot 
of  the  Constitutlan  but  cm  the  laterpretatton  of  tha 
aatnrally  invtAvaa  a  Jndgs'a  persoaal  views. 
It  baa  bean  one  of  the  fundameatal  doctrines  of  constttotional 

of  Coograas  are  prssumed  to  be  ooastttu- 
uatU  their  unconstitutionaUty  baa  bsen  estabUriked  ba- 
ft raaaaahls  doabt^    But  ramnt  dsctoloaa  seem  to  Indicate 

thto  doctartae  aad 
late  tha 


have  been  striking  down  legislation  merely  because  it  seemed  to 
them  unwise.  Per  this  assertion  I  do  not  need  to  turn  to  the 
mouthlngs  of  irresponsible  agitators  or  to  the  crlUclKXis  <rf  those 
out  of  sympathy  with  oiir  institutions.  I  turn  to  what  the  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  thexnselves  have  said  about  decisions 
of  that  tribunal:   I  turn  to  the  authorized  interpreters  of  the 

I  fiyMJ  that  the  dissenting  (pinion  in  the  case  involving  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  referred  to  the  majority  opinion  as  a 
^M^rtuied  conBtruction  of  the  Constitution."  I  find  a  dissenting 
judge  in  the  minimum  wage  case  saying,  "It  Is  difficult  to  Imagine 
any  groiinds,  other  than  our  own  personal  economic  predflections. 
for  saying  that  the  contract  of  employnaent  la  any  less  an  ^;>pro- 
prlato  subject  of  icglslatton  tlian  are  scores  of  others,  in  dealing 
with  whidi  thto  Court  has  held  that  legislators  may  curtail  indi- 
vidual freedom  in  the  public  interest."  And  I  find  that  a  very 
few  years  ago  the  late  Mr.  Jxistlce  Holmes  in  a  dissenting  opinion 
vued  stronger  language  than  has  perhaps  been  used  any^iere  out- 
side the  Suiveme  Court.  He  said:  "I  have  not  yet  adequately 
expressed  the  more  than  anxiety  that  I  feel  at  the  ever  increasing 
scope  given  to  tbe  Potirteenth  Amendment  In  cutting  down  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  c(»istitutional  rights  of  the  States.  As  the 
^f^mionK  now  stand.  I  see  hardly  any  limit  but  the  sky  to  Invali- 
date those  rights  if  they  lu4}pen  to  strike  a  majority  of  this  Court 
as  for  any  reason  undesirable.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  Amend- 
ment was  intended  to  give  us  carte  blanche  to  embody  otir  eco- 
nomical or  moral  beliefs  In  ito  prohibitions.  Yet  I  can  think  of 
no  narrower  reason  that  seems  to  me  to  justify  the  present  and 
the  earlier  decisions  to  which  I  have  referred."  So  It  to  clear  from 
stotements  of  justices  themselves  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
been  reading  its  own  views  Into  the  Constitution. 

Some  of  the  President's  critics  propose  that  the  composition  of 
tbe  Court  be  fixed  by  constitutional  amendment.  It  is  unconsti- 
tutional to  fix  an  age  limit  for  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but 
it  to  constitutional  to  change  the  nimiber  of  justices  and  then  sp- 
polnt  yotinger  men  to  offset  the  older  ones.  The  framers  of  the 
Constitution  left  this  power  to  the  Congress  and  the  President. 
So  this  talk  of  iinconstltutlonallty  is  entirely  out  of  place  The 
Congress  and  the  President  have  exercised  this  power  a  number  of 
times.  Those  who  advocate  doing  this  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment are  the  very  ones  who  would  themselves  attack  anyone  else 
who  propoees  to  change  the  Constitution. 

Some  critics  talk  glibly  about  "packing  the  Court.'*  I  wonder 
what  they  mean  by  this  expression.  Do  they  mean  that  the 
President  will  nominate  for  the  Court  men  in  whose  point  of  view 
he  has  confidence?  Do  any  of  them  really  think  that  the  Presi- 
dent ought  to  put  the  names  of  a  lot  of  eminent  lawyers  Into  a 
hat  and  draw  out  some  to  nominate?  If  thto  to  ^rtiat  they  think, 
then  the  answer  is  that  no  previous  President  has  done  so.  Mad- 
ison, Jackson.  Lincoln,  Grant,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  to  name 
no  more,  all  investigated  the  views  of  prospective  nominees  to  the 
Court.  Or  do  they  mean  by  "packing  the  Court"  that  he  will 
appoint  a  majority  of  the  justices?  Even  if  he  should  have  to  ap- 
point all  six  made  possible  by  the  plan  (and  this  to  very  doubtful), 
he  would  only  appoint  two-fifths  of  the  entire  Court,  because  dur- 
ing hto  first  4  years  he  has  not  appointed  any.  Among  recent 
Presldente.  both  Tbft  and  Harding  appointed  a  greater  pr^xirtton. 
Taft  apixjioted  five  and  elevated  another  to  be  Chief  Justice  out  of 
a  total  of  nine.  Although  thto  was  more  than  a  majority  of  the 
Court.  I  dont  recall  these  critics  accusing  him  of  "packing"  it. 
In  other  words,  there  can  be  no  talk  of  "packing  tbe  Court",  ex- 
cept in  the  sense  that  all  other  Presldente  from  George  Washington 
down  have  packed  it.  Indeed,  as  imany  persons  have  pointed  out, 
there  would  be  greater  justification  in  speaking  of  **unpaeking  the 
Court." 

Reference  \s  also  sometimes  made  to  the  President's  wishing  to 
become  a  dlctetor.  Thto  to  absiird.  President  Roosevelt  has  abided 
by  adverse  judicial  decisions.  He  has  not  defied  them.  He  has 
never  Ignored  a  siunmons,  as  did  Jefferson;  or  challenged  the  Court 
to  enforce  ite  decisions  once  they  were  made,  as  did  Jackson;  or 
flouted  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  as  did  Lincoln;  or  campaigned  for 
the  popular  recall  of  judicial  decisions,  as  did  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
The  present  proposal  does  not  force  the  retirement  of  a  single 
Justice.  It  does  not  Impair  In  the  sll^teet  the  Independence  of 
the  Judged  now  on  the  bench  or  Judges  to  be  appointed  in  the 
future.  It  does  not  make  any  (^ange  in  the  American  doctrine  of 
judicial  review  which  gives  the  courte  power  to  declare  legislative 
acto  unconstitutional.  All  it  does  is  to  provide  that  when  a  judge 
reaches  70  and  does  not  retire,  another  shall  be  appointed  to  assist 
him  in  his  work. 

The  President,  as  you  well  Icnow,  has  the  one  absorbing  purpose 
running  through  all  his  acts,  to  be  of  service  to  all  the  American 
people,  and  especially  to  the  underprivileged,  who  need  help  from 
outekle.  He  believes  that  it  to  the  fimetl<m  of  the  Government  to 
provide  thto  help.  In  thto  he  differs  from  some  of  hto  predecessors 
and  from  some  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Cotirt  and  from 
most  of  the  people  who  are  now  opposing  his  proposal.  The  people 
had  a  fair  opportimity  during  the  last  camiMUgn  of  decidinqi  be- 
tween these  different  points  of  view  as  to  the  function  of  tha 
Fsdesal  Government.  The  Mew  Deal  was  the  great  issue  in  the 
campaign,  and  toward  the  end  the  Social  Security  Act  in  particular 
became  an  issue.  The  people  overwhelmingly  endorsed  the  Presi- 
denfft  point  of  view.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  Uiey  want. 
There  to  only  room  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  that  end 
can  beat  be  a^ileved.  I  have  g^iven  you  my  reastms  for  eondudlag 
that  it  caa  best  be  achieved  by  adc^tlag  the  Presldeat's  proposal 
Aak  yourealves  fraakly  thto  questton,  "Are  those  who  ara  qnlodnf 
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Us  proposal  seeking  a  better  way  of  achieving  thto  end,  or  are  they 
BtUl  opposing  the  end  itself  7"  They  ask  us  not  to  increase  the 
Supreme  Court  by  law.  which  the  Congress  can  do  constitutionally 
and  properly.  They  ask  us  to  do  It  by  constitutional  amendment. 
If  we  do  as  they  aak.  are  these  people  going  to  favor  such  con;rtitu- 
tional  amendment,  or  are  they  then  going  to  do  all  they  caa  to 
defeat  such  an  amendment? 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  Not  all  the  critics  of  thto  pro- 
posal are  opponente  of  the  New  Deal.  There  are  some  believers  in 
the  New  Deal  who  see  objections  to  this  proposal,  and  lay  stress  on 
these  objections.  It  to  tme  there  are  objections  to  it.  There  are 
objections,  however,  to  every  plan  that  has  been  proposed.  So 
before  opposing  the  present  plan,  let  them  think  the  matter 
through,  discover  and  formulate  some  alternative  likely  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  end.  and  within  a  reasonable  time.  If  they  can- 
not do  this,  let  them  overloc^  their  objections,  because  it  to  difficult 
to  conceive  what  alternative  plan  can  succeed  if  this  plan  falls.  If 
no  plan  Is  adopted,  we  revert  to  the  do-nothing  policies  which 
brought  about  thto  depression  under  the  last  administration.  We 
will  for  the  same  reasons  probably  experience  another  depr^slon, 
with  ite  more  menacing  threat  to  the  very  extotence  of  our  present 
governmental,  social,  and  economic  system.  It  to  therefore  our 
patriotic  duty  to  support  the  President  in  thto  campaign  to  make 
democracy  an  effective  instrtunent  in  solving  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  modem  world.  For  imless  our  democracy  to 
effective  we  cannot  expect  it  to  endure. 


Reorgranization  of  Federal  Jndiciarj 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  POPE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  February  22,  1937 


EDITORIAL  FROM  LEWISTON  TRIBUMS 


ISi.  POPE.  IkCt.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Concrsssional  Rkcoro 
en  able  editorial  from  the  levrlstaa  Morning:  Tribune,  of 
Lewlston,  Idaho,  of  the  issue  of  February  7,  1937,  on  the 
President's  pn^osal  concerning  the  judiciary. 

The  Lewlston  Tribune  has  long  been  known  for  Its  fair, 
intelligent,  and  reascmed  attitude  on  public  questions.  It 
represents  the  finest  type  of  news  service  and  editorial  com- 
ment that  America  has  developed.  This  editorial  is  typical 
of  the  independent  policy  of  this  newspaper. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcobd.  as  follows: 

[From  Lewlston  Morning  Trlbtme.  Lewlston,  Idaho,  February  7. 

1937] 

A    BOLO    STSOKB 

The  President  in  hto  message  to  the  opening  session  of  the  present 
Congress  indicated  quite  clearly  that  he  is  thoroughly  aware  that 
the  shadow  of  a  conservative  Supreme  Court  lies  across  the  path 
of  the  entire  New  Deal,  and  that  its  challenge  must  be  met  before 
substantial  progress  forward  to  possible.  For  a  better  understand- 
ing of  subsequent  events,  it  might  be  weU  to  recall  some  of  the 
things  the  President  said  in  that  message: 

"The  vital  need  to  not  an  alteraticm  of  our  fundamental  law.  but 
an  increasingly  enlightened  vtow  with  reference  to  it.  Difficulties 
have  grown  out  of  iU  interpretation:  but,  rightly  considered,  it 
can  be  used  as  an  Instrument  of  progress  and  not  as  a  device  for 
prevention  of  action  *  *  *.  Means  must  be  fotmd  to  adapt  our 
legal  forms  and  our  Judicial  interprcUtion  to  the  acttial  pres- 
ent needs  of  the  largest  pn^ressive  democracy  in  the  modem 
world  •  •  •.  Tbe  Judicial  branch  also  to  asked  by  the  people  to 
do  its  part  in  making  democracy  successfuL" 

In  the  light  of  that  previous  statement  of  ptMcf.  tbe  President's 
proposal  for  reoiganlaaUon  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  to  neither  sur- 
prising nor  revolutionary.  Cknnpared  to  the  suggestions  which 
nave  been  made  In  Congreas  for  lesliicUag  the  powers  of  tlie 
Supreme  Court  to  invalidate  legislation,  the  Rooasvelt  i^an  to 
conservative.  It  might  Involve  an  enlargment  in  tha  memboship 
g^  the  Court,  but  it  would  not  deprive  the  bench  of  any  of  its 
present  functions  or  authority.  The  Court  would  still  remain  the 
nnal  arbiter,  determining  whether  any  particular  act  of  Congress 
to  in  accord  with  Federal  powers  or  by  contrast  to  aa  infringement 
on  Dowers  granted  to  tbe  Statea.  It  would  contlniie  to  make  Ito 
decisions  in  harmony  with  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  according 
to  the  Coiut's  best  Judgment. 

The  meat  in  the  President's  proposal,  of  oonrsa,  to  that  for  each 
'Meral  Judge  past  70  yaaia  at  aga  wlio  refuasd  to  retire  (Indud- 
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Ing  membm  of  the  lower  and  appellate  courts),  an  additional 
Judge  would  be  ^pointed.  It  so  happens  there  are  six  Suorema 
Court  Justices  past  70  and.  therefore,  if  the  ptoc  to  adoptedand 
^  ■J'Jj*****  **"  ***  ***•**■  **'*"•  *^  ^^^  Justices  woiUd  be  named 
The  Justices  who  have  been  most  xmrelenttng  in  their  ooDositiao 
to  New  Deal  leglsIaUon  thus  would  become  a  minalty  instMd  of 
a  majca-ity  of  the  tribunal,  which  then  might  consist  of  15  instead 
of  8  Jurists. 

The  meaning  of  thto  to.  we  think,  fairly  plain.  The  beneflta  In 
TOsti^ing  present  Judicial  delays,  due  to  lack  of  manpower  on 
the  Federal  court  benches  and  red-Upe  restrictions  on  appeal 
procedxire  are  obvious,  and  none  will  have  honest  quarrel  im]^ 
these  ptirposes.  But  overshadowing  these  surface  values  to  the 
President's  evident  determination  to  proceed  to  carry  out  what 
he  considers  a  mandate  of  the  last  national  election,  by  seeklnc 
a  court  which  will  be  an  "instrument  of  progress"— through! 
method  entirely  within  the  framework  of  the  law  and  with  np^inle 
historical  precedent— so  that  arm  of  the  Government  may  as^st. 
not  hobble,  a  united  people  seeking  to  cope  with  the  economic 
and  social  problems  that  have  arlaen  to  plague  our  hlshlv  ne^nnu^ 
Industrial  clvUlzatlon.  »*b»»*j  wjw|hm 

Conservatives  will  view  thto  larger  issue  with  holy  horror,  such 
as  the  anguished  cry  of  Representative  Simx  of  New  York,  the 
Republican  Hoxise  leader,  that  it  to  "the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
everything"  and  the  ponderous  protest  of  Herbert  Hoover  t>*wt  it 
has  the  "Implication  of  subordination  of  the  Court  to  the  personal 
power  of  the  Executive."  But.  despite  thto  frantic  and  studied 
effort  to  picture  any  revtoion  of  the  Judicial  system  as  un-American, 
despite  tbe  wave  of  propaganda  which  will  again  protest  against 
any  change  in  the  old  order.  America  has  qx>lcen  overwhelmingly 
for  such  a  change.  America  q>oke  with  a6.000/X)0  votes  cast  for 
President  Roosevelt  at  the  ballot  box  last  November,  and  America 
realizes  that  five  votes  on  the  supreme  bench  can  still  overrule 
the  28,000,000.  r^^^um 

The  law  of  evolution  to— adapt  or  die.  It  to  an  inexorable  tow 
which  catmot  be  invalidated  by  the  Supreme  Court.  It  applies  to 
the  grouping  of  society  which  we  caU  a  naUoa  as  w«U  as  tomaa. 


Crop  Insurance 
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HON.  JAMES  P.  POPE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  Febniary  22, 1937 


EDTTOHIAL  FBOM  WBNATCHEB  JOURNAL 


Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  tlie  Ricors  an  ediU»^ial  on  the  subject  of 
Crop  Insurance,  published  in  the  Wenatchee  Journal,  of 
Wenatchee.  Wash.,  in  the  issue  of  February  18.  1937. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoso,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Wenatchee  Journal.  Wenatchee.  Wash.,  Peb.  18,  19371 

"CBOP    ZMSinUMCS" 

The  "crop  insurance"  plan  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallaca 
which  is  incorporated  in  a  bUl  introduced  in  the  Senato  by 
Idaho's  progressive  Senator  Jamb  P.  Pore  wUl,  we  feel  certain, 
be  welcomed  by  an  far-seeking  wheat  farmexs  and  organiaatloiia 
gentilnely  Interested  in  the  welfare  of  agriculture. 

The  opposition  will,  of  course,  ratoe  the  usual  cry  that  this 
"crop-Insurance"  scheme  to  doomed  to  failure  and  point  to  tba 
A.  A.  A.  to  prove  that  you  cant  regulate  the  flow  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  to  market  in  the  same  way  you  regulato  otiMr 
commodltlea.  The  oppoaition.  of  course,  wiU  make  no  real 
effort  to  prove  that  the  A.  A.  A.  was  a  failurs,  insofar  as  lera- 
latlng  agricultural  oommodlties  to  concerned.  But  ttiat%  neither 
here  nor  there. 

There  to.  however,  one  feature  about  the  "crop-lnsarsDoe'*  triaa 
which  might  tend  to  defeat  the  very  thing  it  *«»wv  to  aooom- 
plish — unless  the  Oovemment  to  vigOant!  ^ito  to  In  the  funda- 
mental feature  which  enables  the  Oovenunent  to  keep  in  ^nndtrH 
warehouses  large  surpluses  of  wheat  dtiring  good  crop  years. 

There  to  a  provision  in  the  blU  wlilch  has  been  introduced  by 
Senator  Pore  which  enables  «  farmer  who  wants  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  "insurance"  to  psy  hto  premiums  either  in  caA  or  In 
wheat— If  it's  wheat  that  he  to  Insuring.  If  a  farmer  pays  in  casta 
during  a  good  crop  year,  the  Oovenunent  usee  that  money  to  buy 
wheat  on  the  open  market.  Thto  wheat  to  stored  by  tlie  Oofem- 
ment  in  bonded  warehouses  along  with  wheat  of  farmers  who  paid 
their  premitmis  tn  wlwat  Instead  of  cash.  The  wlieat  to  kept  In 
the  bonded  ^warehouses  untU  a  lean  year  comes  along,  when  the 
Oovemment  rsdistrlbutea  it  among  farmers  on  the  basto  of  tlw 
difference  between  the  average  crop  year  of  tbe  various  fannaxs 
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ttie  gnta 


What  w^  ooneMoed  ataot  li  tiM  C0M*  of 

«hM»--«vaD  tboo^  tiMT  •>•  tn  bomdsd  wwebc 

mariMt  muMK^Of  and  vtia*  ti  win  do  to  cnmBt  prtoa*. 

WV  alOMUCh  tb*  oppoittioii  ooasUntty  kMpf  ^»«^5«._»_ 
oaw  o(  aoardty"  •*  any  nVVMtod  pvofnuB  torasolate  prodoctton 
oTMrteultural  eommodltle*.  It  to  aewrttMmm  an  indlaput^  ftjct 
Ui^tte  wmiaHuamxMO*  ai  our  «ntara  priw  atroetore  depanda  on  tba 
prlBclpla  of  acarelty.  Mobody  wUl  dtqmta  the  atatnafent  ttiat  U^ 
ttaquanttty  and  tha  avaUabUlty  at  a  partlcalar  oonunodlty  vbk^ 
miiiiiifiiin  Ita  valne  In  doUan  and  eanta.  

Wa  want  that  w  dont  nnderatand  aO  tha  complexitlaa  o*  tjada 
on  tha  Natlon'a  grain  maiketa.  Imt  ira  eannoc  taalp  tut  <m>J^ 
tffnt«*fc»"g  la  hound  to  happen  to  tha  grain  maiket  when  moat  of 
the  camble  1>  tafeen  oat  of  trading  In  futurea. 

Bolt  would  wpaar  that  In  addttftim  to  prorldlng  the  mechankw 
forthe  operatkm  of  a  "crop  InmiraiMe''  program,  the  Oovwnment 
win  havvto  put  a  few  more  teeth  In  grain-market  regulattoo»-lf 
any  pn^am  dealgned  to  help  the  man  who  actually  raises  the 
wheat  la  going  to  help  Mm, 


War  Profits  and  Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

or  MCWTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mondag.  Fetmuarw  22, 1937 


aiiiHfMi  or  HON.  BSmVBTT  CHAMP  CLABK,  OP  IflSSOXmi. 

rmBBUABT  U.  It87 


Hr.  NYE.  Ur.  President.  I  uk  unanimoas  consent  to 
haw  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoso  an  address  on 
War  Profits  mod  Neutrality  delivered  by  the  senior  Senator 
ftom  BCssourl  [Iff.  Cuotx]  on  Monday  nij^t  of  last  week. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  tha  Raooah,  as  foUows: 

It  Is  a  rsal  honor  and  prlTllege  for  me  to  be  able  tonight  to 
partl^Mite  with  ao  many  o(  my  eonumdee  of  the  Veterans  of  Por- 
dgn  Wsn  upon  this  program,  and  even  remotely  to  have  a  part 
with  the  r^»n»p%»iH«!r  In  chief  oT  this  great  gold-chevron  organlza- 
tton  In  the  InduetioQ  tnto  the  orgaxuntlon  of  thousands  of  old 
fr^r»^tt»  newly  recruited  to  the  ofganlastlon. 

I^  n>e  say  that  Z  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the  Veterans  of 
Pbrelga  Wars.  X  am  proud  of  the  tntdllgent  Interest  which  the 
aBsmhera  of  this  great  orgutfaattoa  take  in  the  public  affairs. 
cauyii^  oa  In  peacetimes  as  they  did  la  wartimes  the  fullest 
perf  ormaaee  of  their  duties  as  dtlaNis.  I  am  Infinitely  proud  of 
us  tect  that  this  Ofganlaatlon.  the  vwy  terms  of  whose  eligibility 
ndca  lararsa  that  its  mer^icrs  ihall  have  all  been  personally 
fammar  with  the  dread  visage  of  war.  Is  today  one  of  the  greatest 
toma  In  our  Katloii  for  the  prevention  of  war. 

XIa  aaaberrtilp  locdcs  upon  the  twtn  questions  of  neutrality 
and  tha  taking  of  profits  out  of  war  wttti  the  hard  practical  real- 
taa  tfrnsB  wte  to  times  of  natknal  stress  have  been  prepared 
to  barv  their  Uusste  to  the  storm,  who  gnrtirstand  from  actual 
■■■.- !■.■<■«  vbat  war  Is.  who  lost  any  roaaantlelsm  on  the  suta}eet 
si^te  Mtlar  craettle  of  war  ttsrif.  who  rsallae  that  the  dseperste 
dtmaMr  of  fliinissslnn  fkeas  whieh  we  are  new  slowly  and  pain- 
MUy  ■■■■liM  is  bat  the  aftermath  of  the  last  war.  They  lo^ 
VBoa  annant  sniiits  froaa  tha  stanrtpntnt  of  men  whoss  personal 

lemiif  to  oar  Oiiisi siit  and  our  tiieUtuttuus  eannoi  ever  be 

•MMamd  bol  a^a  are  flmly  rasotvad  to  save  this  eumitij  from 
tnvQlwBHBl  ta  fafeore  wan  and  to  save  our  aona  or 
he  saertlloea  atthar  physkial  or  ooo- 
_  aadt  iB  the  last  year. 
who  Is  famlUar  wltti  the  attuattan  as  tt 
Hi  to  tha  worid  today  asuat  know  that  wa  have  definitely  passed 
i  of  the  poal-war  era  and  tikat  wa  are  OBoa  mare  In  a  pra-war  era. 
artooa  coDdtttaa  where  the  Biataka  of  a  dlplo- 
,  tha  tad  fper  of  a  dictator,  or  tha  eCacta  of  take  propaganda 
from  manitlott  makesa  may  at  any  atooaent  set  off  a  oMflapaaon 
mora  davMtaltaw  than  tha  last  war.  n  such  a  war  should  coaae. 
with  tbe  aswsStottfle  deveiopaacBts  In  warfare,  tbm  actual  obllt- 
entkm  of  our  otvfllaatiaB  might  well  be  the  result. 

Tha  TTitwaiii  of  fbrslgn  t^m  beUava.  and  I  «ak  by  authortty. 
Itek  this  eonfllel  eiwuldbe  stopped  battea  It  starta.  And  if  war 
aboQid  dBielop  auialme  to  tbs  world,  vm  baUeva  that  the  Uhlted 
Stotosdwuldbakavitoutartt.  ^__^ 
Wa  bettna  that  oar  Govsmment  should  la  time  of  peace  adopt  a 
I  poU^  of  neutrality,  which  wUI  automatlrally  go 
MB  tfca  lladlag  by  tha  Prealrtent  that  a  state  of  war 
pallet  wtn  ooat  aa  BBflUooa^  but  tk  win  save  ua  bu- 
lk wffl  Mva  aa  ftom  f oottag  tha  bffla  for  other 
n  WUI  tova  to    ' 


l)0*B  and  my  boys,  and  I  have  three 

cofDOtfn  of  my  hf  e— in  quazrds  In  which  we  have  no 

Webaiieve  that  our  neutrality  policy  should  be  automatic  and 
mandatary  aa  soon  as  the  President,  as  the  necessary  fact-finding 
sathorlty.  Shan  have  determined  a  definite  state  of  fact  to  exist. 
Aft«  WW  has  developed  abroad  It  wiU  be  too  late  to  establish  a 
neutrality  policy.  It  win  tben  be  contended  that  any  change  in 
our  DKVvlow  poUcy  Is  in  Itself  a  vtolatton  of  neutrality.  To  be  a 
nenUaUty  policy  at  aU  it  must  be  mandatory  and  m\ut  apply  to 
all  allka.  rSesuggestion  urged  in  some  quarters  of  Imposing  upon 
the  President  of  the  imwholesome  duty  of  cbooelng  an  aggressor 
nation  and  implying  one  policy  to  it  and  another  to  Its  sdversary 
Is  not  neutrality.  It  Is  the  very  opposite  of  neutraUty.  It  would 
Inmoee  m»n  the  President  the  duty  of  committing  acts  of  war. 
It  would  mean  the  delegation  by  Congress  of  the  duty  imposed 
upon  It  by  the  ConsUtuUon  of  determining  whether  or  not  war 
should  be  declared.  It  would  mean  the  placing  of  our  President — 
any  President — in  the  poslUon  recently  occupied  by  Premier  Laval 
of  Prance  and  Poreign  Minister  Hoare  of  Great  Britain  when  they 
brought  their  nations  to  the  brink  of  war  and  tben  backed  down. 
We  believe  that  if  the  United  States  is  to  keep  out  of  the  next 
war  It  must  be  by  a  resolute  determination  in  advance  that  we  will 
not  be  lured  either  by  the  hope  of  transitory  profits  ot  the  propa- 
ganda of  either  munitions  makers  or  belligerents  Into  a  policy  of 
drifting  into  conflict. 

After  hearings  and  deliberations  extending  over  a  period  of  more 
than  two  years,  the  Senate  Mvinitions  Committee  Introduced  into 
the  Senate  at  the  last  seaiOon  the  moot  drastic  pn^msals  for  taking 
profit  out  of  war  that  this  country  has  ever  seen.  That  blU  was 
prepared  after  we  had  listened  to  testimony  to  the  effect  that  the 
greatest  firm  of  munltlcms  makers  in  the  United  States  had  in  the 
midst  of  war  and  In  a  time  of  great  national  peril  haggled  for 
months  with  Government  ofBcials  about  the  building  of  a  powder 
plant  upon  the  question  of  excess  profits  for  the  corporation  Itself 
and  of  huge  bonuses  for  the  company's  executives  and  other  em- 
ployees. It  was  introduced  after  we  had  listened  to  the  executive 
of  a  great  firm  of  munitions  manufacturers  unblushingly  admit  to 
having  received  three  and  a  half  million  dollars  in  bonuses  dining 
the  period  of  the  war  but  sturdily  maintained  that  the  demand  for 
adjusted  compensation  for  service  men  showed  lack  of  patrlotlBm 
on  their  part. 

Our  bill  failed  in  the  last  Congress  through  lack  of  time  for  Its 
consideration.  It  has  been  reintroduced  in  this  Congress  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  is  officially  supported  by  the  Veterans  of  Poreign  Wars. 
It  proceeds  upon  the  principle  that  in  case  of  war,  not  cmly  excess 
profits,  but  all  profits  and  all  income  must  be  taxed  to  the  utter- 
most; that  we  should  pay  for  a  war  as  the  war  Is  being  fought  to 
the  Mid  that  one  generation  should  not  saddle  an  Intolerable 
burden  of  taxation  upon  the  next.  It  proceeds  upon  the  theory 
that  If  boys  are  to  be  drafted  to  face  high  explosive  and  shrapnel 
and  machine  g\in  biallets  neither  capital  nor  Income  or  anything 
else  should  be  exempt  from  the  same  sacrifice. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  discuss  this  measure  in  detail  or 
the  alternative  measures  designed  to  draw  a  red  herring  across  the 
trail  of  adequate  discussion  of  the  .subject  of  taking  the  profits 
out  of  war.  I  say  only  that  in  my  opinion  ours  is  the  only 
measure  with  provisions  so  dnuitic  as  to  hold  forth  hope  that  it 
may  really  be  effective.  I  urge  each  of  my  comrades  to  secure 
copies  of  the  various  proposals  and  study  them  and  to  make  his 
preference  among  them  eSectlvo  among  his  fellow  citizens. 

I  thank  the  Commander  in  Chief  for  this  t^portunlty  to  par- 
ticipate In  this  memorable  initiation. 


Enlargement  of  Supreme  Coort 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF  VIKGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  February  22, 1937 


ADHRKRa  OP  EON.  J08IAH  W.  BAILB7,  OP  NORTH  CABOUNA. 

PBBBUABY  aO.  1987 


ICr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Rkobo  an  exceedingly  able  address 
deUvered  crrer  the  radio  on  February  20, 1937,  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  BaxutI  entitled  "Woodrow  Wilson 
Described  It  as  an  Outrage  Upon  CkMosUtutional  Morality." 
TUs  address  was  deUvered  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Orange,  a  strong  and  outstanding  organization  of  fanners. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbookd.  as  follows: 

It  la  a  prtvltoge  that  I  prln.  this  of  speaking  under  the  auaplcea 
9t  tha  watlntial  Oraogiw  the  oldest  ol  the  iaimeaf  organlzatlooik 


covering  the  whole  oofuntry.  permanent  In  character,  founded  on 
the  brotherhood  of  field  and  forest,  a  most  honorable  brotherhood, 
and  with  a  record  of  faithful,  intelligent,  and  effective  asrvloe 
unsuri>aBsed.  I  am  glad  It  Is  Interested  In  public  affairs  without 
being  political  or  partisan,  and  that  it  Is  devoted  to  the  free  dis- 
cussion of  public  matters  vrlth  especial  interest  in  the  farmers' 
problems.  It  seeks  to  Inform,  not  to  ccmtrol;  to  find  wlsd<»n  and 
right  in  the  mulltude  of  the^counsel  of  its  members  throughofut 
the  land.  I  congratulate  you  upon  yoiu*  leadership  and  the  fine 
work  yoiir  leaders  do  in  Washington.  Every  Member  of  the  House 
and  Senate  req>ects  them  and  Is  honored  to  confer  with  them. 
We  do  not  class  them  as  lobbjrlsts,  but  as  feUow  workers  In  a 
great  caufe.  It  Is  always  a  pleasure  to  work  vrlth  Mr.  Tabor  and 
Mr.  Brenckman  as  I  did  last  3rear  In  the  matter  of  protecting  the 
farmers'  fats  and  oils  from  foreign  competition.  We  won  a  real 
and  valuable  victory,  and  much  of  the  credit  ia  due  to  them. 

I  am  now  to  talk  with  you  on  one  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions In  all  the  history  of  our  country — the  President's  ptapoeal  to 
Increase  the  number  of  Justices  of  our  Supreme  Court  from  0  to 
15,  providing  thoee  Justices  now  on  the  Court  70  years  of  age,  or 
over,  shall  not  retire — at  any  rate,  to  add  6  new  Justices  to  the 
Court. 

I  Intend  to  be  considerate  and  kind,  and  I  hope  you  vrlll  say 
that  I  am  reasonable.  I  respect  the  President  and  the  Presi- 
dency. I  supported  Mr.  Roosevelt  all  the  way — before  Chicago, 
at  Chicago,  in  the  election  of  1933,  befc»e  Philadelphia,  at  Ptilla- 
delphia,  and  in  the  election  of  1930.  I  have  not  always  agreed 
with  him,  but  on  all  the  great  measiues  that  were  within  the 
Constitution  I  have  supported  him.  I  have  been  regretful  when 
it  seemed  clear  to  me  that  my  oath  as  Senator  to  suppmi;,  main- 
tain, and  defend  the  Constitution  prevented  me  from  supporttng 
any  measure;  but  I  have  kept  my  oath,  as  It  was  my  duty  to  do, 
and  this  has  given  me  pc«ce  of  mind  against  aU  regret  and 
against  all  criticism.  I  was  reelected,  biit  had  I  been  defeated  I 
would  have  recaUed  vtrith  satisfaction  that  I  had  kept  my  oath. 
I  find  myself  now  once  more  in  oppoeition,  but  again  I  am  com- 
forted by  conviction  that  I  am  doing  my  duty. 

Let  me  now  read  to  you  the  well-considered  resolutions  recently 
adopted  by  your  national  meeting,  as  they  present  a  proper  view 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Constitution: 

"NO.    e2.   THX  STTPKSMS  COUBT 

"Whereas  there  has  been  talk  to  the  effect  that  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  in  a  very  special  sense  is  the  creation  of  American 
genius  and  statesmanship,  should  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  pass 
upon  the  constitutionality  of  acts  of  Congress;  and 

"Whereas  such  a  move  would  automatically  destroy  onu  of  the 
three  coordinate  branches  of  the  Oovemment,  removing  one  of 
the  vital  checks  and  balances  esteblished  by  the  foimders  of  the 
American  system,  leaving  the  people  at  the  mercy  of  every  whim 
of   any   temporary   majority  In   Congress:  Therefore   be   it 

"Resolved,  That  we  reaffirm  our  faith  in  the  fimdamental  soxind- 
ness  of  the  Constitution,  which  made  and  preserved  us  a  Nation, 
and  under  which,  during  a  centiiry  and  a  half,  we  have  enjoyed 
a  greater  measure  of  liberty,  happiness,  and  prosperity  than  has 
ever  before  come  to  any  other  people.  The  National  Orange 
reaffirms  its  defense  of  the  constitutional  guarantees  of  freedom 
of  speech,  press,  and  assembly." 

Manifestly,  the  National  Grange  believes  In  the  Constitution 
and  the  Supreme  Court.  Manifestly  it  believes  that  Court  must 
be  Independent. 

In  this  connection  your  national  convention  adopted  another 
significant  and  timely  resolution,  as  follows: 

"no.    S3.    CENTaAIJZATION    OF    OOVaBNKXMT 

"Whereas  the  tendency  toward  overcentrallzatlon  of  govern- 
ment has  been  in  progress  in  this  country  for  many  years,  with 
large  elements  of  the  population  looking  to  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment for  the  solution  of  most  of  their  problems,  including  those 
that  be  the  primary  concern  of  the  States  or  of  the  people  them- 
selves: and 

"Whereas  It  Is  fatal  to  the  cause  of  good  government,  besides 
adding  enormously  to  the  tax  burden  to  destroy  the  local  sense 
of  responsibility  which  causes  the  average  citizen  to  scrutinize 
public  expenditures;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  manifest  that  the  powers  of  the  Fedetal  Govern- 
ment can  only  be  expanded  by  contracting  or  restricting  In  a  cor- 
responding degree  the  rights  of  the  States  and  of  Indlvldtials, 
therefore  be  It 

"Resolxxd,  That  In  keeping  with  the  best  principles  and  tradi- 
tions of  American  democracy,  vre  are  opposed  to  any  constitutional 
changes  that  would  abridge  the  rights  of  the  States  to  control 
their  own  affairs  within  proper  limits,  or  that  would  Impair  the 
legitimate  rights  of  the  people  In  the  affairs  of  local  self- 
government."  -         -  . 

When  this  matter  was  first  put  forward  by  the  President,  he  did 
so  on  the  ground  that  the  Supreme  Court  was  behind  with  its 
work,  and  that  by  reason  of  the  Infirmities  of  the  Justices,  on  ac- 
count of  the  advanced  years  of  most  of  them,  many  petitions  for 
appeals  have  been  refused.  This  reason  is  no  longer  insisted  upon. 
It  was  promptly  made  known  that  the  ofllelal  report  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  declared  that  the  Court  was  up  with  its  work  and  that 
the  large  malorlty  of  the  petltloiis  for  appeals  were  without  mittlt. 
Someone  had  misinformed  the  President. 

Since  the  President's  reasons  vrere  made  public,  the  Attorney 
General,  Senator  BTVNas,  Senator  McAooo,  and  Senator  La  POl- 
ixm  have  made  radio  speeches  for  the  change  In  the  Court.  Mr. 
Secretary  Wallace  has  also  given  out  a  statement.  Do  these  gen- 
tlemen rely  vqpan  the  reasons  the  President  gave?    Do  they  say 
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ttat  the  reaeon  for  seeking  power  to  appotot  itz  new  Jaatlees  of 
the  Supreme  Oooit  Is  that  the  Court  Is  behind  with  Its  work,  or 
that  i^^MSla  are  declined  by  the  Justices  because  they  aie  aged 
and  Inllnnf  No,  Indeed.  All  that  is  now  out  of  the  window  and 
they  have  thrown  it  out.  Thia  is  an  unoeremoolous  way  for  the 
President's  fnends  to  treat  the  reasons  the  President  solMBnly  gave 
to  the  preto  and  to  the  Congress,  but  that  at  any  rate  Is  not  my 
fault.  The  fact  is.  I  would  not  have  done  that — unless  I  had  to 
Mr.  Attorney  General  Ctunmings  baldly  says  that  we  need  new 
blood  on  the  bench  ct  the  Supreme  Court  In  order  to  brlM  about 
a  dlflierent  lnt«pretatton  of  the  Constltutloa.  BenatonLls  Pte.- 
LRTB.  McAooo.  and  Braim  say  we  need  new  men  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. And  so  does  M^.  Secretary  Wallace.  He  frankly  sem  t>>^t  he 
has  in  view  leglslatl<m  which  will  be  held  Invalid  under  the  Consti- 
tution imless  six  new  Justices  favorable  to  the  leglslatlan  »h^i  ^ 
appointed.  He  candidly  says  we  ought  to  dumge  the  Court  in  ORler 
to  validate  legislation. 

Senator  Btbnxs.  of  South  Carolina,  generally  reputed  to  be  ea 
Inthnate  of  the  President.  Is  quite  candid.  He  promised  that  thera 
are  a  whole  lot  of  good  things  for  us  all  If  only  we  will  add  slz  Jus- 
tices to  the  Court  and  thereby  change  the  interpretatton  of  tha 
Constitution  so  as  to  give  the  Congress  more  power. 

So  the  reasons  put  forward  by  the  President— the  alleged  copsee 
tlon  of  the  docket  of  the  Court  and  the  i«es  of  the  Justices  aie 
now  abandoned  by  his  advocates;  they  take  their  place  In  this  dis- 
cussion as  mere  pretexts  that  had  no  foimdatlon;  and  the  laal  rea- 
son is  now  frankly  avowed  only  because  there  Is  nothing  else  to 
do — and  that  reason  Is  that  It  Is  desired  to  bring  about  the  aimolnt- 
ment  of  six  additional  JusUoes  of  the  Siqneme  Court  for  the  plain 
ptupoee  of  validating  legislation  which  ito  authors  admit  would  be 
held  unconstltutloosl  by  the  Court  as  now  constituted. 

May  I  pause  to  wonder  why  the  real  reason  wss  not  put  forward 
to  begin  with?  was  that  not  the  natural  thing  to  do.  If  it  was 
considered  a  good  reason?  Did  the  President  have  it  to  mind  and 
not  declare  It  to  the  CoDgress?  May  I  ask  why  the  ressous  relied 
on  by  the  President  have  so  sotm  been  abandoned?  Certainly  for 
his  friMids  to  do  this  leaves  him  In  a  bad  poaltlon.  Under  the 
circumstancee  Is  It  unktod  to  believe  that  It  was  xeallaed  that  the 
proposition  to  add  six  Justices  to  our  Supreme  Ooxirt,  in  ordo'  to 
bring  about  the  vaUdatlon  of  proposed  leglslatlan,  was  too  shock- 
ing to  the  mind  of  the  President  to  admit  of  a  fraak  avowal? 
That  he  revolted  against  so  bald  a  proposal.  That  he  felt  that  to 
do  this  would  so  shock  the  country  as  to  defeat  his  purpose?  ff*n 
he  read  what  Woodrow  Wilson  said  about  it?  I  Isave  this  for 
my  hearers  to  determine.  If  anyone  can  find  reasons  mora 
creditable  to  the  President  for  this  strange  praoeduxe.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  them,  and  give  him  fuU  benefit  of  them. 

To  hold  otherwise  would  be  to  hold  that  the  defenders  of  the 
prc^KMition  have  repudiated  as  worthless  the  reasons  upoa  which 
the  President  proceeded,  or  that  they  have  been  more  tomk  than 
the  President.  I  would  not  say  this  in  words,  but  they  are  saying 
it  by  the  co\u«e  they  are  taking.  If  there  U  fault  here,  it  la  tha 
fault  of  the  President's  advocates,  not  of  myself. 

At  any  rate  now,  all  the  debate  about  adding  six  new  Justloea 
to  the  Court  in  order  to  relieve  aged  and  infirm  Justloes  and  expe- 
dite the  Court's  business  Is  behtod  us.  We  have  only  to  oooslder 
two  questicms.  as  follows: 

1.  Is  it  right  to  add  six  JUstloes  to  the  Supreme  Court  In  order 
to  bring  about  a  different  Interpretation  of  the  Constitution  tram 
that  which  untU  now  we  have  had? 

a.  Is  it  wise  to  set  the  precedent  of  changing  the  make-up  of  a 
Court  in  order  to  change  Ito  judgmente  upon  the  constltutloBallty 
of  legtBlatlve  acto? 
Now,  let  us  take  up  the  first  question.  Is  It  right? 
The  Constitution  was  made  by  the  people.  It  Is  their  Instru- 
ment. They  do  not  make  the  laws.  But  they  did  make  the  Oon- 
stitutloQ — the  law  over  aU  law,  the  supreme  law.  In  tw^^wg  this 
Constitution  they  provided  that  It  should  be  changed  only  by 
reference  to  thenuuves  or  to  State  legislatures.  There  Is  no  other 
way.  Is  it  right  to  change  It  by  enlarging  the  Court  that  declares 
Ito  meaning?  Clearly,  to  do  so  is  to  evade  the  express  win  of  the 
people:  it  Is  to  change  the  Constitution  by  tearing  down  tha  Court 
and  appointing  new  Justices,  not  by  the  ordained  pnm—  of 
amendment  by  the  people.  This  is  manifestly  wrong.  Moreover, 
aU  public  officers  are  solemnly  sworn  to  support  and  Fn^ritfiin 
the  Constitution.  Thay  are  sworn  not  to  chsinge  It  except  to  the 
vray  the  people  themselves  provided. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  to  the  last  9  years  handed  down  a  num- 
ber of  decisions  holding  rather  popular  acts  of  Oongrsas  uneon- 
stltutlonal.  But  tt  has  not  changed  the  Oonstltutlan.  Tlicae 
opinions  have  been  consistent  with  the  Court's  opinions  to  analo- 
gous cases  for  75  years  or  mors.  All  the  Court  has  dons  has  been 
to  say  that  the  power  to  enact  these  acte  Is  not  given  to  the 
Constitution.  It  was  not  for  the  Ootirt  to  say  more  or  leas.  It 
does  not  pass  on  the  wisdom  or  popularity  of  legUdatUm.  It 
passes  only  on  the  question  of  the  power  of  the  Congress.  It  doea 
not  say  that  Congress  should  not  have  the  power.  It  says  only 
that  it  does  not  have  It. 

If  the  Supreme  Coxirt,  or  any  Justice,  Is  corrupt  or  willful  or 
arbitrary  or  unworthy  of  ito  high  trust,  there  Is  the  remedy  of 
Impeachment.  It  Is  under  the  Oonstitutkm  and  \mder  the  oath 
to  maintato  It.  It  has  only  the  Judicial  power  falthfuUy  to  deelare 
Ite  meaning  when  a  question  Is  properly  ralced.  It  has  no  veto 
power.  It  hss  no  arbitrary  power.  It  has  only  the  solemn  duty  of 
Judicially  declaring  what  Is  totended  to  the  Oonsttttttloix  with 
respect  to  the  power  of  the  Congress. 

I  come  back  now  to  my  first  question — ^Is  It  right  to  add  six  new 
Justloes  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  exprees  pmpoto  of  altactog 
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tiM  hMone  and  aoecpled  tBtapnimaiim.  at  the  P«oi*«'»  "^P!*** 
T  Vi^iMTfo"    for  to  do  ID  ti  to  diMace  tho  OoiMtltutkm  ty 

stito  iMlalatuns  or  to  tlio  peopl*.  Thto  Is  their  wty:  and  »  is 
SkSL  to^Siw  tbsir  OoMtttotion  «x«p*  to  tho  wiqr  tk^  pro- 
SSl    FoTtS?  WMly  rMTTWl  to  tlwiB«avM  thls  mttor  or 

ouroountty.   Bo  gr«*  •  lltowa  ••  Woodnm  Wltooo  dectarwl  suca 

Sfoc«diii«  'sn  ouSra^e  upon  canstttutlonid  mof^ty."         .  ,_. 

niiTiMimnrl  auwtlon  li»--Is  tt  wtoo  to  seek  to  Chang*  the  historic 

and  acMpSd  meaning  of  tba  Oonatttutton  by  adding  eta  new 

justksM  to  the  Supnbio  Ooartf  _ 

jbTtheMpteeritMnovw  viae  to  do  the  wrong  thing.    Wrong 

to^irSr  wS.    BometlnieB  we  may  think  it  la.  but  always  we  eee 

*^'th!^leooDdpLeI  U  ooa  Oci«Maa  may  add  «  new  JusUoes  to 
♦Kb  Jhrnrrrt  Oovotto  enlaiB*  Ita  power,  another  Oongrees  may 
^  wS^  mS*  powSToTto  takTaway  any  right  the  peo^ 
ha^  under  the  Oons^ition.  Tou  would  haie  a  yery  dmngeaWe 
^Mtlt^Ion.  and  tt  would  not  be  changraMe  by  the  people. 
ToTwouMnevw  know  what  to  aqMt.  You  would  ha^e  not  a 
o^  ot  luaUee.  but  a  poUtloal  court,  a  court  to  do  wl^^t-w,*^ 
^awm^baSi  damandL  It  wouM.be  better  to  have  neither 
iSS^nor  OooatitutiOB  and  trust  all  >our  righto  to  Oongres.  and 
^oSdrat.  Om  ship  d  state  would  be  -AU  saU  and  no  anchor". 
ss  ifaoaulsy  said. 

to  it  not  clear  that  If  we  go  about  It  this  way.  no  change  wUl  be 
wUafie?  ^SSetw  may  be  don*  to  this  way  may  be  umtone.  and 
iSIS^mt  tatemBe  to  the  people:  that  it  amounto  toputtlng  ttie 
OonsttMttoa  to  the  kecptog  of  »  political  body,  the  Oongrees  that 

^^iiSS«*s^*th*  psopi*  hat*  prwdous  righto  set  out  to 
ib^  Oonsmi^oBr  Tliey  have  th*  right  to  pereonal  oecurtty. 
Tour  home  is  your  own.  and  no  man  may  enter  it  aare  ^vonynx- 
nmt  oT^  d£  passed  or  your  permisikm.  You  have  the  right 
My  to  w«Mhlp  Oodaoeording  to  the  dftetetoa  of  your  own  con- 
*""*  You  have  ttie  right  to  your  farm,  your  home,  and  to 
You  hav*  the  rlgbtto  vot*.    You  hov*  the  right 


Hon  1*  saeure:  and 


uidMBy  other  ilghto  are  yooi«  K^  long  as  the  Oonstita- 
geuiKaml  it  win  be  secure  so  long  as  there  Is  an  inde- 
— — „  Govt  to  guard  thaae  rtgbto.  But  how  could  you  be  sure 
S  Jjui  ai  tluse  rltfatto  If  the  constitution  maj  be  changed  by  an 
^tmratatlcm  brooiM  about  by  the  creation  of  new  Justlcee  at 
^^        I  tor  tha^wpose  o(  making  it  to  mean  whatever  the 

may  daslrs  it  to  msan?  

♦K»ft  «•  hM*  a  good  Oengress  now  and  a  good  President 
^^  be  wtoeto  wMng  a  precedent  which  wiU  show 

tiw  war  to  othen  not  ao  good.  We  must  never  forget  thtft^ec- 
Uam  ve  uneertato.  You  may  be  to  th*  majority  today.  Tomor- 
^yonWto  to  the  minortty.  And  lomember  the  Constitution 
and  th*  Oottit  prot*et  individuals— 1  man  sgalnst  180 A)0.000  men; 
1  man  aalMt  Aimy  and  Navy.  Oongiem.  or  President.  The  Con- 
sUUittonand  the  Court  take  the  eeeentlsl  righto  of  every  man  out 
«r  poUties.    Ybase  righto  are  aeeurs  tram  politleal  changes  so  long 

•a  tha-OoMMtutfton  and  the  Court  stand.       -  ^  ^    ^    ^ 

As  matters  stand  you  have  an  independent  Court  to  declare  and 
miBMH  war  nghta.  But  cne  tale*  step,  and  th*  only  way  you 
would  havo  to  piami  n  your  righto  would  be  by  force.  The  Court 
and  the  piooMsm  oC  Justice  an  the  anttdoto  to  force  and 
revolution. 
Ylda  thine  cannot  be  "»*'*****  onee  tl  is  started. 
--  BCTfSlDW  f~^«— »-,  I  antonit  to  yon  that  this  bualneat, 
-  of  addlm  ito  lusUcss  to  th*  Supreme  Court 
^  rtimjt  the  htstorie  meenlng  of  the  Constltutl<m  is 
rtotatncrwtHu  I  «s  not  disposed  to  impugn  the  motives 
of  «r  f^^  mn.  I  am  enttraiy  wfiling  to  agree  that  the  legia- 
t^tZSi  nam  to  vtow  may  be  good,  although  tt  has  not  been  sub- 
mitted and  none  of  w  know  what  it  to.  I  cottfcl  agree  for  the  sake 
^  t^  i«fw.t  tttmt  tt  ai  II  ura—rv.  AH  I  am  aaglng  to  you  Is  that 
If  yon  balleva  It  to  be  good  or  nooamary.  thai*  to  a  right  and  wise 
wv  to  brhm  tt  about'-  let  na  have  an  amendment  to  the  Constltu- 
tosn  g*"^rfiiaMiam  the  power  to  snact  sndi  legtolatlmi.  Let  us 
CDbmit  that  mnendment  to  the  paofd*  as  they  have  required  us 
to  do  unttto  oar  oarttas;  let  tiMm  amend  their  Constitution  ac- 

iMit.  1>»  b*  aore.  if  they  wish  to  amend  tt. 
do  it,  and  CBly  they  have  the  right  to  do  it. 
to  mot*.  BO  chaimB  to  th*  Oonatttutton  wlU  atand  ooept 
•MOto  iMks  tt  to  1^  way  they  Imve  appointed.  And  I  am 
_fewto  toiait  ttem.  It  may  take  time,  but  tf  the  peofde  wtoh 
to  do  It.  tt  win  not  take  them  kmg.  And  I  must  say  that  to  a 
mattto  so  important  there  to  no  wtodom  to  hast*,  and  I  am  rattier 
tnfifwH  to  go  alow  wtth  men  who  try  to  hurry  me  toto  action  to 
•0  giaat  a  matter.  When  tt  conae  to  fftanging  the  rnqveme  law 
of  the  land,  the  tow  to  pursnanoe  of  wlitoh  au  tows  are  mad*.  I 
am  wlllliv  to  taka  math  ttans  aa  the  peopto  may  require  to  order 
that  BO  mtitairt  may  be  made. 

an  many  thta«i  to  be  done  for  the  Amsrtran  people. 
I  mueai  to  be  dwe  for  th*  famkers  and.  ttutnka  to  Um 
and  other  organlaatlana,  «Mlr  cause  to  on  ttM  iMarto  of 
all  jiqMtB  nMn  aa  tt  never  has  been  before.  But  If  we  deetroy 
tt*  Simram*  Oonr^  suhordlnato  th*  Judiciary  to  tike  Congrees. 
and  make  the  OuusUtutlon  to  mean  whatever  thoee  to  power  may 
wW^ir  to  mean,  an  to  loat;  there  to  nothing  good  enough  to  Jurtlfy 
tojuiy  doas  will  far  uutwalgli  any  fanetod  or  apparent 


immedtote  benefits.  We  must  not  pay  the  jwice  of  tlie  stability  «< 
our  institutions,  the  lellatoility  of  the  people's  charter  of  their 
fundamental  right*,  the  subserviency  of  oui  Supreme  Court  for 
promised  benefits,  howsoever  attractive.  Bo  long  as  the  ConsUtu- 
tton  to  matotalned:  so  long  as  the  Court  Is  Independent  of  Ckm- 
neas  or  President,  or  both:  so  long  as  the  great  principle  of  local 
■eif-govnnment  is  {untected:  so  long  as  the  powers  respectively  In 
Ooiness  in  President,  in  the  Judicial  department,  to  the  States, 
imdin  tive  people  are  maintained  and  respected  we  need  have  no 
fCar  of  Fac^ regime  or  Socialist  dictators.  But  If  you  give  to 
Congrees  and  President  power  over  Court  and  Constitution,  you 
^reto  tl»em  dictatorial  power,  and  aU  the  powers  so  weU  eeparated 
to  the  Constitution  are  united.  This  is  the  essence  of  dictator- 
ship That  to  a  price  not  to  be  willingly  paid  for  any  benefit  or 
zeirard  however  seductive.  It  to  to  svirrender  the  Republic.  Thto 
pending  bill  predlcatee  Just  that — ^the  control  of  President  and 
CongnMi  over  your  Ccuistitution  and  tlie  Supreme  Court.  And  it 
to  for  thto  reason  that  it  presents  to  the  men,  women,  and  clilldren 
of  our  land  the  gravest  Issue  since  the  ClvU  War.  It  to  for  thto 
reason  that  we  must  resist  its  enactment  to  the  last  ditch.  It  to 
for  thU  reason  that  those  of  us  in  the  Congress  who  are  opposing 
it  now  call  upon  all  Americans  to  stand  with  us  and  make  it 
known  that  ttey  stand  and  will  continue  to  stand. 

Let  me  clo*e  with  a  paragraph  from  a  great  President,  student  of 
liistory  and  government.  Woodrow  Wilson,  to  hto  notable  book. 
Oovonment  Under  the  Constitution:  

"It  to  within  the  xmdoubted  constitutional  power  of  Congress. 
for  example,  to  overwhelm  the  opposition  of  the  Supreme  Court 
upcm  any  question  by  increasing  the  ninnber  of  Justices  and  re- 
fusing to  confirm  any  i^ipointments  to  the  new  places  which  do 
not  promise  to  change  the  opinion  of  the  Court.  Once,  at  least* 
tt  was  t)tileved  that  a  plan  of  this  scMrt  had  been  carried  ddiber- 
ately  toto  effect.  But  we  do  not  think  of  such  a  vi<^tion  of  th* 
spirit  of  the  ConsUtution  as  possible,  simply  because  we  stiare 
and  contribute  to  that  public  opinion  which  makes  such  outragee 
upon  coutitutional  morality  impossible  by  standing  ready  to 
curse  them."  ^,,  . .       ..  _^ 

If  I  understand  thto  language.  Woodrow  WUson  cozmdes  that 
public  oi^nion  stands  ready  to  make  this  "outrage  upon  consti- 
tutional morality"  Impossible  by  cursing  it  I 
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Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rbcord,  I  include  the  following: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  from  time  to  time  in  the  history  of  our 
eountry  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Btotes  has  been  the 
center  of  a  ragtog  storm  of  party  passion  and  partisan  ranccur. 
But  out  of  every  euch  tempest  it  has  emerged  in  Ito  serene  and 
■oUtary  grandeur  the  most  august  tribunal  in  the  world.  Onoe 
MSto  tt  is  the  target  of  vlndlcUve  paaeion.  assailed  by  those  poU- 
tldans  whose  sinister  design  is  not  to  directly  destroy  it  but  to 
oorrupt  It  by  "packtog"  ite  posonnel  to  control  ite  decisions  and 

In  disctwing  tliis  latest  cabal  against  the  Supreme  Court  It  ts 
with  no  personal  bitterness  against  our  affable  President,  however 
mu^  I  may  disagree  with  his  attitude  toward  the  Supreme  Court. 
This  question  rises  above  personaUties  and  transcends  all  petty 
potttioal  lines  and  partisan  allnemente.  There  are  more  Demo- 
crate  to  the  Senate  who  are  against  this  corruption  of  our  judicial 
■latem  ttian  there  are  Republicans.  The  bitterest  opposition  to 
tlM  Wnwf  comes  from  the  Democratic  side.  I  congratulate  the 
country  upon  t^t«  healthful  situation,  for  it  demonstrates  that  to 
spite  of  the  President's  appeal  to  pculy  loyalty  and  partisan  spirit, 
there  are  hoste  of  Democrate  in  and  out  of  Congress  who  place 
prtoclple  above  party,  and  the  welfare  and  desttoy  of  their  coun- 
tnr  alx>ve  partisan  considerations. 

In  t*^\n  mobillaation  against  the  Supreme  Court  the  words 
•^tieral"  fti^<<  "progressive"  are  generously  losed  in  an  attempt  to 
engine  the  sympathy  of  those  who  sincerely  wish  to  promote  what 
is  known  as  social  welfare.  Yet  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  centviry 
ttiitfe  has  been  no  more  reactionary  gesture  than  this  arbitrary 
4lemaBd  for  the  partisan  "packing"  of  the  Supreme  Coiirt  of  the 
United  Stetes  in  order  that  legislation  may  be  enacted  without  too 
much  discrimination  regarding  its  constitutionality.  That  the 
Cfwgiess  stiall  become  the  Judge  of  the  legality  of  ite  own  acte. 
That  would  equal  the  stupidity  of  putting  a  criminal  on  the  Jury 
that  was  to  try  his  case  or  the  folly  of  making  him  his  own  prose- 
eutor.  Should  ttie  proposed  legislation  ever  become  the  law  tba 
Piealdent  would  pn'f  t"t  moat  despotic  power  to  dominate  both  tlM 
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*  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court.  The  experience  of  Tn^nMT»<^  has 
taught  \u  that  when  any  man  possesses  such  power  he  aoon.  esar- 
dses  It.  There  is  nothing  in  the  record  of  the  past  4  yaara  to 
todlcate  that  the  President  is  an  exception  to  this  rxUe. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  one  of  the  keenest  toterpreters  of  human 
history,  said  in  the  first  article  of  the  Federalist  papers:  "Of  those 
men  who  have  overturned  the  Ilbertlee  of  republics,  the  greatest 
niunber  have  begun  their  careers  by  paying  obaequlous  court  to  the 
people,  commencing  demagogues  and  ending  tynnts." 

There  is  nothing  mysterioiis  or  confusing  in  this  prq;>oeal.  The 
President  In  his  message  to  Congress  reqiieete  the  authority  to 
appoint  almost  60  additional  Federal  Judges  (which  is  unneces> 
sary).  includtog  6  additional  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  At- 
tached to  this  message  was  a  bill  that  no  committee  of  the 
Congress  ever  saw  until  this  astovmdlng  message  was  read  on  tlie 
floors  of  the  Senate  and  the  House.  As  usual  with  New  Deal  legis- 
lation, it  has  l)een  cooked  up  with  the  utmost  secreey  to  the 
kitehen  cabinet  of  the  "brato  trust"  and  then  sent  down  for  a 
rubber-stamp  Congress  to  enact.  If  such  a  proposal  had  been 
submitted  to  Congress  by  Calvin  Coolidge  or  Herbert  Hoover,  the 
same  men  who  are  now  defending  this  audacious  demand  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  would  be  denoimdng  it  from  the  housetops  aa 
constructive  treason  and  clamoring  for  their  in^ieachment. 

At  times  the  destiny  of  nations,  like  that  of  individuals,  hartg^ 
upon  very  slender  threads — when  a  nation  must  choose  between 
policies  as  fundamental  as  those  upon  which  the  Constitution 
Itself  was  constructed.  We  are  to  the  v(»tez  of  such  a  crisis  at 
this  moment.  The  ftindamental  policy  Involved  is  the  concentra- 
tion of  |x>wer  to  the  hands  of  the  Executive — the  rock  upon  which 
every  republic  that  ever  fell  was  wrecked. 

In  nature  there  are  two  dominating  forces.  One  pulls  toward 
the  center  and  the  other  pulls  away  from  it.  One  centripetal,  the 
other  centrlfugaL  Under  the  spell  of  theee  two  forces  the  "stars 
sing  together"  and  the  staggering  vastness  of  the  universe  of  the 
Almighty  revcdves  to  perfect  harmony. 

In  government  there  are  two  cwreeponding  forces.  One  pulls 
toward  the  center  and  the  other  pulls  away  from  It.  One  centrip- 
etal and  the  other  centrifugal.  One  tends  toward  order,  the 
other  toward  chaoa.  One  toward  organization,  the  other  toward 
disintegration.  One  toward  de^totlsm.  the  other  toward  anarchy. 
When  our  fathers  met  at  Philadelphia  150  years  ago  to  write 
down  on  i>archment  a  charter  of  government  for  the  evolution  and 
preservation  of  liberty  they  attempted  to  so  balance  those  two 
forces  that  their  government  would  not  be  too  strong  far  the  lib- 
erties of  the  people,  yet  strong  enough  to  mnintfttn  itself  to  a 
great  emergency. 

The  fundamental  rock  upon  which  they  hoped  to  balance  these 
two  forces  was  the  division  of  the  Government  Into  three  separate, 
distinct,  and  Independent  departments — executive,  legislative,  and 
Judicial — reinforced  with  certein  checks  and  balances  ao  that  no 
department  should  transcend  the  limlte  placed  upon  it  by  the 
people  In  their  Constitution,  or  exercise  the  powers  of  any  other 
department,  except  as  provided  in  that  Constitution. 

Now  we  are  confronted  for  the  first  time  with  the  sinister 
threat  of  a  colossal  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
Executive.  TO  the  Congress  they  would  add  the  Suiireme  Court 
as  another  servile  rubber  stamp  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive. 
To  be  perfectly  frank,  the  President  proposes  to  control  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stetes  by  appototlng 
six  additional  Justloea  to  that  tribunal  who  will  be  pliant  to  his 
will.  If  that  were  accomplished  It  would  reduce  thai  Court  from 
the  exalted  position  It  now  occupies  to  the  degradation  of  a  sub- 
missive political  mistress  where  it  would  deserve  and  receive  the 
contempt  of  mankind.  Upon  such  a  court,  so  packed,  no  self- 
respecting  Judge  would  serve. 

Neither  the  Supreme  Coiut  nor  Ite  decisions  are  sacroeanct. 
It  is  subject  to  criticism  jiist  as  any  other  department  »nd  very 
properly  so.  But  when  the  Executive  attempte  by  autocracy  and 
trickery  to  Influence  and  mold  the  decisions  of  that  trlbimal  by 
packing  it  with  pliant  political  "yes  men",  the  voice  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  the  spirit  of  their  Constitution  should  be  tieard  to 
thunder  tones  of  flery  protest. 

This  is  the  bold,  unvarnished  trndertaktog  of  the  President  to 
dominate  the  Court  and  control  ite  dedatons  for  the  next  4  years 
to  order  to  put  over  his  New  Deal  laws,  as  he  once  suggnted. 
"regardless  to  doubte  of  constitutionality ."  Tlie  President  seems 
to  be  proceeding  on  the  dangerous  thecry  that  the  end  Justifies 
the  means.  In  pursuing  that  course  he  Is  undermining  the  fxtoda- 
mental  principles  that  underlie  our  system  of  government.  No 
matto-  how  exalted  his  purpose  the  result  will  be  Just  as  dla- 
astrous  as  it  would  be  if  lUs  course  were  dlcteted  by  the  most 
sinister  of  motives. 

Tills  is  an  attempt  to  circumvent  the  Constitution  through  a 
hand-picked  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stotea.  lien  and 
women  of  all  parties  and  ftom  all  sections  who  revere  this  great 
tribunal  for  Ite  exalted  standing  throughout  the  civilised  world, 
for  ite  stainless  record,  and  for  the  wisdom  and  coiurage  of  Ite 
decrees  should  rally  to  the  support  of  a  free  and  todependent 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stetea.  BVer  stoce  the  titanic 
struggle  between  Jefferson  and  tils  iUustrlous  oousto,  John  Mar- 
shall, there  have  been  abortive  attempte  to  sabotage  the  Supreme 
Court.  Thus  far  all  such  efforte  have  fallen  Impotent  and  harm- 
lees,  with  the  Court  more  firmly  entrenched  to  the  affections  of 
the  American  people. 

Tiioee  who  attack  the  Court  always  pretend  that  it  la  to  da- 
foise  of  the  weak  and  imderprlvlleged.  the  downtrodden,  and 
the  poor.  But  tb»  fact  remains  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  la  tlie  last  refuge  and  defense  of  ttie  aacred  rlghte 
and  prlvllegea  of  tba  humblest  citizen  to  the  land.    Durtog  tha 


World  War  radical  demente  to  this  country  triad  ta  asary  way 
poaslble  to  defeat  our  arms  and  loxxily  denounoad  the  Govern- 
ment for  all  pnq^osed  legidation  for  mlUtary  or  todurtrlal  con- 
scription; but  whenever  these  Inoendlariee  fell  toto  tlie  dutdiea 
of  the  law  they  hurried  to  the  embraoe  of  ttw  Oanstltutlan  and 
the  Coxute  to  plead  the  guaranty  of  their  rlghte  under  ttie  Con- 
stitution. Even  theee  enemies  of  our  country  ^^  their  day  to 
court.  So  it  lias  ever  tieen.  It  is  under  the  stiieldlng  wtng  of 
the  Court  and  tlia  panoply  of  ttia  Oonstltutton  tliat  ttie  Immivtal 
rlghte  of  the  individual  are  protected  and  «>ii»h>i»»^f,|  j^^  y,, 
freedom  and  independence  of  the  courte  lie  the  aafety  of  tlie 
todlvldual  azid  the  flddity  of  the  cowls  to  Justice  and  equity 

The  preaent  aasault  upon  ttie  St^reme  Court,  ite  totenlty  and 
ite  independence  Is  ttie  result  of  a  lust  for  power  of  a  Chief 
SxecuUve  wtio  Imagines  ttiat  tils  recent  Malectlon  is  a  ■««niiffit  to 
do  aa  he  pleases  with  scant  regard  for  ettlier  tba  qUrit  or  letter  of 
the  Constitution.  So  he  smilingly  and  adroitly  oovato  tlie  pdvl- 
lege  of  making  the  Supreme  Court  the  plaaUe  iBstnuneat  of  his 
wlU.  such  as  tlie  Congress  has  too  often  tieen  until  it  rteaoriM 
the  stigma  of  '^bber  stamp",  wtilch  public  opinion  tias  fastened 

Stiould  the  tilll  attached  to  the  measage  of  the  PreaideBt  beeama 
a  law  tx^h  the  Congress  and  the  Supnme  Court  would  oeaaa  to 
exist,  except  as  an  adjunct  to  Executive  power,  and  tba  dream  of 
Jeffnson's  government  divided  toto  ttiree  sepatmto  and  Inde- 
pendent departmente.  upon  which  he  said  they  founded  ttia  Oom- 
monwealth  <tf  Virginia,  would  tie  a  thtog  of  the  past. 

Has  the  Supreme  Co\ut  of  tlie  United  Stetes  been  such  a  faUura 
that  we  may  dispose  of  It  so  lightly?  It  Is  my  candid  Judgment, 
after  a  lifetime  study  cf  the  liistory  of  my  covmtry.  tliit  tibe 
Judiciary  has  lieen  the  outstanding  succeas  of  the  Oovamment 
under  the  Constitution.  That  success  was  the  result  obtatoed 
from  a  free  and  Independent  Judiciary  xmtrammeled  by  political 
influence.  Unafraid  and  xmterrlflcd,  it  performed  incomparable 
service  to  a  grateful  people  whom  we  are  going  to  itod  very  taaloua 
of  any  trifling  with  ttie  totegrity  and  the  stainleae  honor  cf  that 
great  tribunal. 

It  must,  indeed,  tie  a  bold  audacity  th»t  seeks  to  usurp  tlia 
prerogatives  of  such  a  court  or  moves  to  meddle  with  the  deci- 
sions of  such  a  tribunal  with  methods  contrary  to  spirit  to  any 
meaning  the  framers  of  tlte  Constitution  ever  totended  or  ex* 
pected  to  lie  tocluded  to  the  wildest  toterpretetlon  of  their  work. 

Four  years  ago  the  Congress  delegated  to  the  Executive  un- 
usual powers  such  as  were  never  ti^oce  granted  to  tiw^^  of  peace 
with  the  tacit  understanding  that  when  the  emergency  bad  abated 
the  powers  granted  would  be  terminated.  At  least  the  emergency 
has  not  augmented,  jret  we  are  confrcmted  with  ever-tocteastog 
demands  for  new  powers,  and  among  the  rest  the  power  to  write 
ttie  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statea  and 
shape  ite  desttoy  for  years  to  come  by  packing  it  with  young 
partisan  appototmenta.  and,  Jotoed  to  a  suliservient  Oongieas.  ab- 
solutely control  and  rule  ttie  economic  life  of  this  ooimtry.  Such 
an  episode  might  with  propriety  lead  some  lean  and  hungry  Caa- 
slus  to  toquire: 

"Now  to  the  name  of  all  the  gods  at  once. 

Upon  wtiat  meat  doth  ttils  our  Caesar  feed. 

That  he  is  grown  ao  great." 

The   hunger  for  power  Is  a  glutton.    Ito  thirst   is  Insatiate. 

Given  an  toch.  it  seeks  a  foot.    Given  a  foot,  it  asks  a  yard. 

Given  a  yard,  it  demands  a  mile.    Not  we  do  not  expect  to  sea 

oiir  genial  President,  "the  man  on  horseback",  an  arbitrary  dlo- 

tetor;  yet  to  an  unbelievable  degree  he  is  a  dictetor  already,  and. 

if  armed  with  tills  law  to  tocrease  the  xramtier  of  Judgea  of  the 

Supreme  Court  which  tie  stlU  inslste  tipon.  he  will  possess  powers 

of  dictetorshlp  which  no  aaiw  man  a  decade  ago  would  tiave  ever 

dreamed  a  President  of  the  United  Stetes  would  ever  covet,  much 


If  we  keep  vp  this  pace  tiow  long  win  It  be  until  some  modem 
Louis  XIV  will  announce  as  be  rtses  to  power,  as  did  Louis  when  ha 
ascended  the  throne  of  ttie  Bourbons.  "L'  6tet  c'est  moil*'  "I  am 
the  Stete!"  How  long  wlU  It  be  until  some  up-to-date  Hohen- 
zollem  like  William  n.  who  declared  that  to  tils  aete  as  sovereign 
he  acknowledged  reqionsibility  only  to  tils  oonaclenee  and  his  God. 
will  strut  his  stuff  upon  the  ruins  of  American  democracy.  Of 
course,  there  la  no  immediate  danger  of  any  ttitog  of  tliat  kind. 
Init  we  are  setting  preeedente  that  Justify  such  fears  for  ttie  future. 
When  the  tilacA-shlrted  Ifuaaolini  aasumed  supreme  commaad  to 
Rome,  tie  did  so  on  a  platform  taen  democratic  ttian  Jefferson 
ever  advanced,  tmt  today  II  Duoe  wields  a  scepter  more  aliaolute  and 
deapotlc  ttian  any  Oaeaar  ever  swayed.  "Sternal  vlgilanoe  la  tba 
price  of  liberty." 


Tellow  Fever  Hero  Dies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAMPTON  P.  FULMEB 

OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATTVES 

Monday,  February  22, 19S7 

Mr,  ruiMER.    Mr.  Qpeaker.  under  leave  to  extend  mw 
remarks  in  the  Rsookd,  I  want  to  call  to  the  attentkm  of  tbe 
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Ifembere  of  the  House  and  the  country  the  i~«^*  <^?  o' 
one  of  the  real  heroes  of  America-*  man  who  risked  hte 
life  in  the  quiet  of  a  Cuban  camp  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War  that  the  world  might  be  set  free  from  yellow 

I  lifer  to  Charles  Q,  Sonntag.  a  member  of  that  brave 
\^r^A  of  men  who  volunteered,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Walter  Reed,  to  submit  themsdves  to  the  bite  of  infectious 
moeouitoes  to  find  the  ope  that  bore  the  yellDW-fcvcr  genn. 
As  you  remember,  some  of  his  oomrades  did  not  survive  the 
test,  but  Ifr  Sonntag.  though  he  became  severely  ill  with 
the  dread  disease,  fhaally  recovered  and  lived  to  see  his  Oov- 
emment  award  to  him  a  special  medal  eommemoraUve  of 
bis  services  beyond  the  call  of  actual  duty. 

Sixty-four  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Mir.  Sonntag  was  in  his 
twenties  when  he  and  others  of  the  Reed  group  underwent 
their  ordeaL  Without  the  blare  of  trumpets,  without  the 
iMT  of  cannon,  and  without  the  urge  of  self-pwecrvatlon.  he 
QUietty  went  into  a  screened  tent  and  waited  for  the  mos- 
QUitoes  to  bite.  knowii«  that  it  meant  almost  certain  death. 
In  other  wonto.  he  was  willing  to  die  that  othos  ml^t  Uve; 
and  tfift!i«y'****  and  tiioasands  have  benefited  through  the 
eonquerlng  of  yellow  fever  made  possible  by  the  noble  ez- 
poime&t  which  Mr.  Sonntag  survived. 

miaasuming.  Mr.  Sonntag  went  through  life  in  the  same 
ouiet  way  in  which  he  had  calmly  made  the  test  in  Cuba. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Medical  Cocpa  of  the  Army  when 
he  had  volonteered  after  the  Spaatah-Amerkan  War  for  the 

yellow  fever  research  experiment. 

Ym  yean  Mr.  Bnnntag  had  farmed  In  what  is  known  as 
the  Saxkdyrun  seetlan,  Calhoun  County,  South  Caioltna. 
Tbday  he  wUl  be  buried  in  Arltngton  with  fuU  mffltaiy 
bODort.  Sonntag  was  my  friend  and  I  am  expressing  the 
of  htm  in  the  folkmlng  poem  entitled: 
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WhfBD  yoa  thlak  of  %  msn  yoo  addom  think 

Otf  th*  kaowladg*  b*  bM  of  books; 
Tou  nMom  tbmk  at  the  doUiM  be  wmzs, 

Bki  bAbttSk  or  wa^s,  or  bxdci. 
Tea  MIdan  tblak  of  tbo  car  bo  drivw. 

nor  tlM  bondi  bto  gold  bas  bought; 
Wb«B  fou  think  of  a  maa  yoa  moatly  thlhki 

or  nm*  heroic  deed  be  has  wrou^it. 
Too  Joitee  him  not  by  hla  blocks  of  stocks, 

Ifcr^a  power  of  name  or  pen: 
Tou  lodge  a  man  by  the  idaoe  bel  made 

In  the  hearts  of  bis  UOkm  eountrymen. 
Tbo  think  of  the  Mend  he's  been  to  man. 

And  the  good  dee*  that  he  has  done. 
And  yoQ  Judge  the  sort  of  a  man  he  fs 

By  the  (tlends  that  he  has  won.  • 


Robinsoii-Pfttmaii  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TBXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Jrondov,  Fetruary  22. 1937 


■KIIIWM1IM   VBOM    ftJ'^"'"P*   OP  BGIV.   CHARTtlW  H.  IIABCH. 
^UmiB  OP  FSDCBAL  THADB  OOlfiaaSIOH.  BDOBX  ANNUAL 

COHVJUIHtlW  OF  TH«  NATIONAL  CANNXR8   AflSOCIATTOIf. 

CBZCAOO.  "J-i  JANUART  ».  1987 


ICr.PATlCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  tha  Ricots.  I  include  the  foQoving: 

In  reoHit  years  the  large  and  powerfal  burers  have  been  \ialng 
tbiOr  advantace  over  imaU  buyers  by  obtaining  secret  and  unfair 
dtaooonts  tBOM term  or  aoottaer.  Vm  PMcral  Trade Oommlsskm 
ta  the  OoudiMM  QeMs-Hoebttc*  tb«  ease  held  theee  j^aotlces  to  be 
UBlavtoL    This  dedston  wm  iwBdared  la  March  of  last  year. 

•me  Ooi^esaw  alaB  avakanad  t9  this  grsfwlng  wicked  discrimina- 
tion In  pHee  befeen  dlge«ent  irarehaaerB  of  oommodltlee,  already 
iMd  sevmd  bUls  in  taoth  Houssa  of  Omigiess  and  before  adjoum- 
tam  ta  June  enacted  wtmit  baa  become  known  as  the  Robinson- 

idH  ta  Jsne  19*  ISMk  cu  jt- 


This  Act  win  bring  about  a  great  improvement  In  the  oonductfrf  • 
hnslneoB  in  the  whole  land  and  will  be  productive  of  much  good. 
Your  ultimate  customers  are  the  retaUers  who  have  more  at  sta^ 
in  this  matter  than  the  average  citizen.    ^,^J^V^  ,^^^ 
to  grow,  thousands  of  other  businessmen  will  be  the  immediate 

'^to^tte  final  repoit  to  the  Senate  on  its  chain-store  InTestlgatlon. 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  said:  .,*..,  _k 

"Should  the  trend  of  the  past  20  years,  and  particularly  the  last 
decade,  continue  for  a  like  period,  we  shall  have  a  condition  In 
some  lines  of  chain-store  merchandising  that  few  wUl  dispute  is 
mommoUstic.**  .    .       ."  . 

•TheCammlsslon  found  that  the  ability  of  the  chains  to  buy 
nuve  cheanly  than  the  independent  was  "a  most  substantial.  IT 
not  the  ^f  factor"  in  the  lower  selling  prices  which  account  so 
hurselv  for  the  growth  of  chaJns. 

It  found  that  these  lower  buying  prices  of  the  chains  were  frs- 
ouenUy  granted  unwillingly  by  the  manufacturer,  who  feared 
either  that  competitors  would  take  away  his  large  cbain  curtom- 
ers.  or  that  the  chains  would  dlscoxirage  the  sale  of  his  goods,  or 

It  found  that  there  was  frequenUy  no  definite  relation  between 
the  quantiUes  purchased  and  the  prices  or  terms  made  to  varioua 

'"u'found  that  frequently  price  advantages  were  passed  on  to 
the  chains  in  the  form  of  iM-okerage  or  commlasKms  through  j?e- 
eial  allowances  for  advertising  or  display,  and  through  varioua 
Indirect  tonoB  of  concession  not  allowed  to  Independent  retaUers. 

Kmi  one  who  would  defend  these  practices  as  the  «q)re8sloii 
of  normal  competition  must  admit  that  their  tendency  Is  to  make 
the^Milns  bigger  and  bigger  and  to  accentuate  whatever  other 
factors  tend  toward  mont^ioly.  ..    «,  ^. 

Oongtess  had  those  facts  before  It  when  It  passed  «»e  RoWnson- 
PatoMmAct.  Of  course  that  act  is  not  in  terms  confined  to  chaln- 
Btoiemerchandlslng.  or  even  to  retaU  distribution.  It  aPPl»e«J2 
3l  ^SoSmoSSaMd  to  the  effect  of  discrimination  on  purdiaser. 
who  compete  In  their  resale,  regardless  of  "ho  theymay  be 

The  R<*lnson-Patman  Act  is  an  amendment  to  section  2  of  the 
Cta^mAct.  which  has  been  on  the  statute  books  »toce  1914. 
That  section  recognised  that  discrimination  In  price  was  one  <tf 
™8t^gS  wS^^ot  monopoly.  This  had  been  demonstrated 
to  toedtaBolutlo£  suits  against  the  Standard  Oil  and  i^erlcan 
Tobacco  combinations.   In  decreeing  their  dissolution  the  Suprema 

Court  ^)eclflcaUy  found  that  price  dl«crim*»»*i°°,,*»*<*«**^t!S 
hnport^  factor  In  building  up  monopoly.  Section  2^  the 
Cl^n  Act  was  intended  to  outiaw  that  "?«^^  .?.  5!*?^ 
monopoly.  But  It  had  to  be  shown  that  the  effect  of  the  dlawlm- 
Inatkm  might  be  substantially  to  lessen  competition  as  a  whole  in 
any  Itoe  of  commerce  or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  thereto. 

While  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  retains  that  proviso,  it  acMS 
another  that  is  much  easier  to  meet.  Prl^  discrimination  is  now 
declared  unlawful  where  the  effect  may  be  ,^  „  -„w_ 
"to  injure,  destroy,  or  prevent  competition  with  any  P«»"^?^ 
either  graits.  or  knowtogly  receives,  the  benefit  of  such  discrimi- 
nation, or  with  customers  of  either  <rf  them."           .„„...««„.i- 

Tbe  general  effect  of  that  provision  Is  to  enlarge  enonnouriy 
the  abUlty  of  one  who  Is  unlawfully  discriminated  against  to 

^  Coupled  with  the  right  of  suit  for  threefold  damages  und« 
section  4  of  the  Clayton  Act.  this  new  provision  sets  up  a  require- 
ment that  should  not  be  too  difficult  to  meet.  It  makes  ^i«^ 
the  task  of  governmental  agencies  In  enforcing  the  act.  It  ■ 
much  easier  to  show  the  forbidden  effect  In  individual  Instance 
than  on  an  Industry  as  a  whole.  In  this  It  seems  that  the  act 
has  applied  the  philosophy  which  the  Supreme  Court  held  to 
underlie  the  aayton  Act,  namely,  to  prevent  practices,  which 
II  not  stopped,  tend  toward  monopoly. 

Violation  of  the  old  law  was  also  difficult  to  prove  because  of 
a  proviso  that  discrimination  to  price  was  not  unlawful  when 
made  "on  accoxmt  of"  differences  to  the  quantity  sold  or  which 
made  "only  due  allowance"  for  differences  in  cost  of  selling, 
transportation,  or  when  made  in  good  faith  to  meet  competition. 

The  new  law  meets  the  matter  of  quantity  in  two  ways:  First, 
by  providing  that  discrimination  Is  permissible  because  of  quan- 
tity only  when  it  represents  "due  allowance  for  differences  to  the 
cost  of  manufacture,  sale,  or  delivery  restiltlng  from"  the  dif- 
fering quantities;  second,  by  providing  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  may  fix  the  quantity  limits  beyond  which  discrlmi- 
n^tirtw  shall  not  be  permitted. 

"Where  it  finds  that  available  purchasers  to  greater  qxiantltles 
are  so  few  as  to  render  differentials  on  account  thereof  imjustly 
discriminatory  or  promotive  of  monopoly  to  any  line  of  commerce.'* 

The  (dd  law  was  considered  as  requiring  an  affirmative  showing 
by  the  Coiomlssion  that  the  dlscriminatlcn  was  not  to  good  faith 
to  meet  axnpetltlon.  The  new  law  puts  the  burden  on  the  dis- 
criminator of  showing  that  his  discrimination  Is  "to  good  faith  to 
meet  an  equally  low  price  of  a  competitor  or  the  services  or 
facilities  furnished  by  a  competitor." 

The  new  law  extends  the  prtoclple  of  nondiscrimination  toto 
other  areas  than  price  as  such.  Whether  they  might  be  regarded 
as  forms  of  todlrect  price  dlscrimtoatlon  or  not.  the  act  speclll- 
cally  declares  it  \mlawfxil: 

(a)  To  grant  or  receive,  "except  for  services  rendered",  anything 
to  the  way  of  commission,  brokerage,  or  other  c<xapensatlon  to 
an  intermediary  who  is  acting  for  or  is  subject  to  the  control  of 
any  party  to  the  transaction  other  than  the  one  paying  such 
compensation:  (b)  to  pay  or  agree  to  pay  compensation  to  or  for 
the  benefit  of  a  customer  for  his  services  or  facilities  unleas  the 


same  compensation  **ls  available  on  proportionally  equal  term*" 
to  competing  customers;  (c)  to  furnish  or  agree  to  furnish  any 
services  or  facilitlee  to  one  purchaser  that  are  not  "accorded  to 
all  piurhasers  on  proportionally  equal  terms." 

It  is  also  declared  unlawful  for  any  person  "knowingly  to  Induce 
or  receive"  a  prohibited  dlscrimtoatlon  to  price. 

The  foregoing  is  Intended  merely  as  a  general  description  of  the 
Robtoson-Patman  Act  and  to  no  sense  an  toterpretatlon.  Neither 
I  nor  the  Commission  can  express  an  Informal  opinion  concerning 
application  of  the  act  to  the  facts  of  partlciUar  cases.  One  reason 
for  that  policy  is  that  the  Commission  Is  required  by  statjite  to 
exercise  the  quasi-Judicial  function  of  oOdally  and  formally  decid- 
ing spedflc  cases  of  alleged  discrimination  presented  to  it  under 
the  procedure  specified  by  the  statute. 

You  men  gathered  here,  representtog  the  caimers  of  the  country, 
have  a  common  cause  with  the  small  retailers.  They  are  your 
most  dependable  and  lasting  customers. 

The  Commission  has  issued  14  complatots  xmder  the  Roblnson- 
Patman  Act  covertog  different  phases  of  the  law.  Some  of  the 
cases  have  advanced  to  the  stage  of  taking  of  testimony.  These 
cases  are  being  expedited  with  the  end  to  view  of  having  decision 
by  the  Commission  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 

While  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  thus,  thro\igh  formal 
and  informal  action,  effected  compliance,  this  is  only  a  vtarj  mtoor 
part  of  the  good  accomplished  by  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act.  We 
know  that  whole  indtistrles  have  radically  revised  their  selling 
prices  and  practices,  resulting  to  compliance  with  the  law  to  the 
benefit  of  the  small  businessman. 

This  law  Is  not  a  hard  law  to  understand.  Any  dealer  who  wishes 
to  comply  vrlth  it  will  find  no  trouble  whatever  in  doing  so.  It  Is 
a  question  of  being  fair  and  impartial  to  his  customers. 

The  Commission  has  rendered  a  definite  service  to  the  public  to 
a  difficult  field  of  monopoly.  In  this  it  has  served  a  purpose  for 
which  it  was  created  and  has  thus  conformed  to  the  policy  laid 
down  by  Congress.  That  poUcy  is  one  of  fundamental  importance 
to  the  American  people.  The  striiggle  to  preserve  free  enterprise 
must  not  fall.  There  will  be  nothing  gained  by  main^iTiing  the 
forms  of  a  freedom  from  which  the  substance  has  departed. 

If  we  are  to  accept  the  process  of  concentration  of  business  in  a 
few  hands  as  beyond  control,  then  it  Is  time  to  admit  that  ova  fore- 
most national  aim,  individual  opportunity,  has  been  lost,  and  that 
what  we  had  believed  was  our  outstanding  national  trait,  individual 
Initiative,  either  has  faUed  or  is  no  longer  worth  preservtog. 


Hoover— National  Manafacturers  and  Chamber  of 
Commerce — ^Union  and  Liberty  Leagues — Enemies 
of  Democracy — All  Oppose  Judicial  Reform — 
Read  the  Constitution  Yonrself 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK      , 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEl^ATIVES 
Monday,  February  22,  1937 

XMPOITAirT  PHASIS  JTTmCIAI.  BOOBlf  BOX 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  make  one 
statement,  two  observations,  and  one  conclusion.  I  hope  to 
clearly  state  some  important  phases  at  the  controversy  con- 
cerning the  President's  proposals  for  Judicial  reform.  Also. 
I  am  glad  to  make  this  of  record  on  Washington's  Birthday. 

'    z 

SCSTnCBMT 

United  States  either  goes  ^Mettoard  or  forward 
From  this  day,  Ampiica  either  goes  forward  or  backward. 
Hie  most  vital  and  important  proposal  ever  made  in  America 
Is  the  President's  idan  to  reform  the  Judiciary. 

n 

VIBST  OBSIBVAnOir 

Snamlea  of  Democracy  oppoee  change 
Everyone  who  opposed  the  President  and  the  Democratic 
Party  last  election  are  0]H>osing  Judicial  reform.  This  in- 
cludes Mr.  Hoover,  who  is  getting  very  righteous,  the  Union 
League  and  Uberty  League,  the  National  Manufacturers' 
Association,  National  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  groups 
perpetrating  the  pay-rt^  fraud  last  election  concerning 
Social  Security. 

All  of  these  penoos  and  organizations  are  opposed  to  mini- 
mum wage  and  maximum  hour  legislation,  agricultural  acts. 
Social  Security,  old-age  pension,  and  other  i»x>tecttve  legis- 
lation. Their  opposition  is  baaed  on  their  opposition  to 
progress,  and  not  to  any  Ion  for  the  Judiciary. 


Therefore,  no  one  should  pay  any  attention  to  ttieir  false 
bellowing  about  democracy.  They  are  really  opposed  to 
donocracy,  anyway. 

m 

BBOOND  OBSBSVATION 

Powers  of  Supreme  Court  and  Congress 
When  great  "constitutional"  lawyers  and  philosopben  fall 
out,  let  the  common  people  read  their  own  Constitution. 

Paragraph  2,  section  2.  of  article  m,  is  shown  below.  IV>r 
distinction,  the  original  Jurisdiction  is  shown  in  ordinary 
type,  and  the  appellate  Jurisdiction  in  italics: 

In  aU  eases  affecting  Ambaesadors,  other  public  lilnlstera,  and 
ccmsuls,  and  those  in  which  a  Bute  shall  he  a  party,  the  Bupiema 
Court  shaU  have  original  Jurisdiction.  In  aU  other  cases  •  •  • 
the  Supreme  Court  shaU  have  appeUate  jurisdictton,  both  as  to  law 
and  to  fact,  wtth  such  exceptions  and  under  su^  regulations  as 
the  Congress  shall  maka. 

I  cite  the  above  so  the  American  people  may  know  that 
their  representatives  have  a  constitutional  right  to  make 
exceptions  and  regulations  in  the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  Every  lawyer  in  the  country  knows 
this.  It  has  been  recognized  in  more  than  20  dfr^irfons  by 
the  Suinvme  Court. 

And  anyone  can  read  the  Constitution  until  doomsday 
and  they  will  never  find  where  the  Supreme  Court  is  given 
power  to  declare  acts  of  Congress  unconstitutional 

Any  "right"  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  baaed  on  pidilic 
opinion.  It  is  only  proper,  then,  that  public  optakm,  adenoe, 
and  knowledge  be  considered. 

IV 
COWCLUaiUM 

Right  of  people  to  demoeraeg 

I  am  triring  to  show  the  motives  of  the  opposition;  and 
that  everyone  admits  the  constitutionality  of  the  proposals. 
Personally  I  consider  the  prc^Tosals  are  not  far-reaching 
enoufili,  but  I  stitmgly  favor  all  the  essentials  and  shall 
vigorously  work  for  their  adoption. 

My  conclusion  is  that  this  battle  must  be  won.  It  is  the 
people's  fight.  It  is  not  Roosevelt's  fight.  To  say  he  wants 
to  be  a  dictator  is  a  libel,  or  a  piece  al  nonsense. 

It  is  a  question  of  whether  the  democratic  processes  ShaU 
succeed  or  not.  Let  us  not  look  back  to  dead  precedents. 
Let  us.  instead,  respect  the  Constitution  and  ourselves  by 
looking  forward,  with  science  and  knowledge,  to  the  neces- 
sities of  today  and  tomorrow. 


Supreme  Court 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MXCHJOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  Febrvary  22, 1937 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  just  listened  to 
the  reading  by  the  distinguished  young  Miember.  Mr.  OTtgnx 
of  New  Jersey,  of  that  immortal  document  presented  to  the 
American  people  by  our  first  President  Allien  he  laid  aside 
his  public  duties  and  retired  to  private  life.  The  world 
knows  it  as  Washington's  Farewell  Address. 

If  there  was  needed  anjrthing  more  than  the  ^lendid 
service  he  gave  to  his  country  to  mark  Mm  as  an  outstand- 
ing world  figure  of  an  time  it  was  the  prophetic  advice  which 
he  handed  down  to  posterity,  and  ^i^iich  wiQ  Ihre  in  the 
hearts  of  our  people  as  long  as  this  Nation  Shall  last. 

A  careful  reading  of  that  document  will  cmvinoe  axiy  un- 
biased person  that  the  wise  counsel  handed  down  to  us  was 
based  upon  perfect  knowledge  of  the  lessons  of  history,  an 
understanding  of  the  dangers  of  human  selfishness,  the  pit- 
falls awaiting  a  peoi^e  who,  careless  of  the  perpetuity  of  their 
government — ^yes,  careless  of  tbelr  very  econcmiio  and  per- 
sonal liberty — dose  their  eyes  to  the  aU-too-evidenft  efforts 
an  individual,  or  group  of  in^Uvldnals.  who  seek  persofMl  or 
political  aggrandisement  through  invasion  of  the  rights  and 
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prtTilegtt  gwwnteed  to  all  the  pcopte  of  Omk  United  States 

far  the  Comtitiitiao  itaelf . 

Aa  I  listened  today  there  flashed  through  my  m^fd  the 
recent  message  of  the  President,  wherein  he  demanded  legis- 
laUon  that  would  give  htm  the  right  to  change  the  Supreme 
Court  through  the  appotataBMnt  of  dz  achtttiwml  mraobtts 
from  ft  tKibiinal  whkdi  protects  and  prcaonres  govemmert  ^ 
law  to  os»  thfti  would  Inaiall  ia  lie  place  a  government  by 
ML   And  I  WM  stnick  with  the  thought  that  the  Farewell 

Addraa  vas  pmMMd  with  ft  riakm  that  anticipated  my 
Pitfall,  every  danger  that  would  bsMt  us.  It  might  have  bem 
Jrttten  on  the  6th  day  of  tl^  moclh.  ""J^^^Yr^S 
written  with  fun  knowledgB  oTwhat  was  in  the  Pre^dentlal 
mtod  when  he  sent  Ws  message  to  Congress.  Yet  this  warn- 
ing wm  gimi  the  American  peopla  nearly  150  long  years  ago. 
tSb  writer  in  that  message  foresaw  Just  «ich  an  attempt  to 
take  from  the  people  the  right,  which  is  their  right  alone,  to 
^K^i—i  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land  when  the  President 
mSuSot  Oongrcss  the  power  to  control  the  Supreme  Court  of 

rtMt  ytn  name— Sopnme  Court— signifies,  as  the  found- 
ers of  the  Republic  intended,  the  final  arbiter  of  the  Nation's 
fundamental  law.  Tb  discredit  the  Court  is.  in  fact,  to  de- 
stray  both  it  and  the  Canstitution  itself,  which  when  de- 
•tr^ed.  the  only  protector,  the  only  haven  of  refuge  of  the 
weak  and  the  oppreased.  disi^pears. 

As  more  mature  thought  and  deliberate  eonsideraUon  id- 
lows  the  shock  of  the  Nation  at  the  Prssident's  proposal  of 
fttaraary  5  to  change  by  subterfuge  and  indirection  the 
fonn  of  our  constttuttonal  Republic,  it  becomes  clearer  day 
tw  day— I  might  almost  say  hour  hy  hour— that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt has  brought  this  Nation  face  to  face  with  the  necessity 
fbr  the  gravest  decision  that  has  faced  it  in  its  history. 

As  infonnaUon  accumulates  regarding  the  particulars  of 
the  President's  proposal.  It  becomfa  the  inpwrapahle  condu- 
sion  that  the  essence  of  his  idan  Is  to  change  our  constitu- 
t\nn»\  oovemment.  not  by  the  constitutional  method  of  an 
^,„>.wtm^t  submitted  to  the  people  for  their  dellborat*  c^- 
slderatian  and  for  their  approval  or  disapproval,  but  by  the 
use  of  sobtertise.  which  Washington  warned  against  when 
he  said.  "Beware  of  amendment  by  usurpation." 

He  also  aald: 

n.  lA  tb*  qff«««i^  of  tte  peopl*.  dlatnbutton  or  modWftwtlftn  *d 
throon.tttu3wSl  poiww  be  in  MU  PwtteuUr  ;;«»n«'  J^"  J« 
oomcted  Iw  ma  Amendment  In  the  w«y  which  the  Oonetttutlon 
deatgnatM.  But  let  thMO  be  no  chMigi  hy  usurpation:  lor  though 
thl  in  one  Instance,  may  be  the  instrument  of  good,  it  is  X^ 
^Stommry  weapon  by  which  free  goveraiDents  are  destroyed.  T^e 
Se»dmt  must  alwaye  gwatlj  overbalance  in  permanent  evU  any 
partial  or  tntnslent  benefit  whl^  the  use  can  at  any  time  yield. 

History  is  the  voiee  of  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  man- 
kind, which  has  grown  out  of  experience  down  the  ages. 
There  is  no  poaribie  way  m  the  human  scheme  that  we  may 
safely  chart  the  future  course  except  by  turning  to  the  past 
and  reading  there  the  lessons  which  history  teaches.  It 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  eiviliaation  has  existed  for 
many  thousands  of  years,  and  that  our  civilisation  of  today  is 
the  culmination  of  the  progress  and  mhtakps.  particularly 
the  mlstUoes  of  those  in  the  past. 

The  history  of  that  dvUIzatian  shows  that  we  have  not  a 
single  proUem  today  In  this  Nation  that  is  new  to  mankind. 
History  shows,  too,  that  every  device  of  trying  to  solve  those 
problems  by  seeking  to  evade  the  right  solution,  by  trying  to 
create  new  fundan^ntals  of  government  and  economics,  has 
faQed.  has  enslaved  the  people,  and  in  the  end  wrecked  the 
i^i^timm  gnd  retarded  civilization. 

"Pot  that  reason,  it  seems  to  me  that  to  turn  to  the  his- 
torians, to  the  Fouiuling  Fathers,  to  the  students  of  govern- 
ment at  this  time,  in  viewing  this  question,  is  perhaps  the 
aoundest,  wisest  way  in  which  we  can  get  a  true  perspective 
of  the  President's  proposal  Iherefore.  I  have  gone  to  his- 
tory for  its  verdict  on  an  Independent  judiciary: 

mt  bent  on  doing  enmwthtng 

oontnucy  to  the  Oonstttofekm. 

under  It.    nie  Ooort,  on  the 

the  statato  t»  be  nnU. 

toritawith 


bllBC  the  number  of  Justices.  The  President  appotats  to  the 
tSS»£p  men  who  are  pledged  to  hold  the  former  •fc^«*  «^ 
^vSokZ.  The  Senate  confirms  hte  appointments.  Anoth»  owe 
SSS^  validity  of  the  disputed  statute  is  b~^*  "g  ^  toe 
/vt»*^  irw*.  n*«  JuMtlcefl  outvote  the  old  ones;  the  statute^  is  held 
SSS^th?^5JrTty^SS^JJ?^e  protection  of  the  Constlt^Uon 

**lffirt^vinte°SSf  SiSilts  on  the  fundamental  law-assaults 
whlS  h^ver  immoral  in  substance,  would  be  ,Perf«cUy  legal  in 
form?  Not  the  mechanism  of  government,  for  aU  its  ^€«ka  have 
IM^  eva^  Not  the  conscience  of  the  Legislature  and  too  Pr^- 
SSt^Sh^atod  combatanu  seldom  shrink  from  Justifying  the 
SSis  by  t^^.  Nothing  but  fear  of  the  people,  whose  bro«l 
Sodse^elnd  attachment  to  the  great  principles  of  the  ConsU- 
tuuon  may  generslly  be  relied  on  to  condemn  «i^  m'*^f  *" 
of  Its  forma  (American  Commonwealth,  pp.  a«>-270.  Sd.  isw). 

The  above  quotation  from  American  Commonwealtti  might 
well  have  been  written  yesterday,  but  the  author,  James 
Bryce.  penned  it  more  than  50  years  ago. 

In  describing  the  benevolent  autocrat,  Daniel  Webster  has 
perhaps  better  stated  the  case  than  anyone  else,  when  a 
century  ago  he  declared: 

K  Is  hardly  too  strong  to  say  that  the  Constltxitfcm  was  made 
to  euard  toe  people  against  the  dangers  <rf  good  Intwitions.  real 
or  pretended.  ^^«  •  There  are  men  In  aU  ages  who  mean  to 
exercise  power  uaefuUy,  but  who  mean  to  exercise  it.  They  mean 
to  govern  weD.  but  they  mean  ^  Vrrem^ttaeyprom^Uibet^A 
makers,  but  they  mean  to  be  masters.  They  «»ln*  toey  need  bu* 
UtUe  restraint  upon  themselves.  Their  notion  of  the  pubUcto- 
terest  Is  apt  to  be  quite  closely  connected  with  their  own  exercise 
of  authority.  They  may  not,  indeed,  always  understand  toelr  own 
motives.  The  love  of  power  may  stak  too  d««P  ^n  }^J[^ 
hearts  even  for  toelr  own  sectirlty  and  may  pass  wlto  themselves 
for  mere  patriotism  snd  benevolence. 

Stin  further  did  James  Bryce  clearly  see  the  present  situa- 
tion as  it  has  arisen: 

me  fatoers  of  the  Constltutl<m  were  extremely  anxlom  tom^n 
the  independence  of  their  Judiciary,  regarding  it  as  a  bulmrk  boto 
for  toe  people  and  toe  States  against  aggressions  of  either  Con- 
gress or  the  President.  They  affirmed  the  life  tenxire  by  an  unanl- 
mouB  vote  In  the  convention  of  1787,  because  they  deemed  toe 
risk  of  toe  contlr.uance  In  office  of  an  Incompetent  )udge  a  less 
evil  than  toe  subserviency  of  aU  Judges  to  toe  legislatiniB  (<»«»• 
executive),  which  might  flow  from  a  tenxne  dependent  oo  legis- 
lative (or  executive)  will.  The  resvdt  has  justified  their  expecta- 
tions.    (American  Commonwealth,  pp.  226-227.) 

Equally  as  clearly  did  our  own  Judge  T.  M.  Cooley  see  this 
situation  when  he  wrote  in  the  International  Review  of 
January  1875  these  words: 

The  gloss  of  zeal  for  the  public  service  Is  always  spread  over 
acts  of  oppression,  and  toe  people  are  sometimes  made  to  consider 
that  zeal  as  a  brilliant  exertion  of  energy  In  their  favor  which, 
when  viewed  In  its  true  Ught.  would  be  found  a  fatal  blow  to  toelr 
rights  In  no  government  Is  this  effect  so  easUy  produced  as  In 
a  free  repubUe;  party  spirit,  inseparable  from  its  existence,  aids  toe 
iUiislon,  and  a  popular  leader  is  allowed  in  many  Izutances  im- 
punity—and  sometimes  Is  rewarded  with  applause  for  acts  which 
would  make  a  tyrant  tremble  on  his  throne. 

Hie  essence  of  this  whole  proposition  was  stated  by 
Bryce  in  American  Commcmwealth,  when  he  said: 

The  Buprwne  Court  is  the  Mvlng  voice  of  toe  Constitution— 
th^t  Is,  of  the  will  of  toe  people  expressed  in  toe  fundamental 
lawa  toey  have  enacted.  It  is,  toerefore.  as  someone  has  said, 
the  conscience  of  toe  people,  who  have  resolved  to  restrain  them- 
selves from  hasty  or  unjust  acUon  by  placing  toelr  representatives 
under  the  restriction  of  a  permanent  law.  It  is  the  guarantee  of 
toe  minority,  who,  when  threatened  by  toe  Impatient  vehemence 
of  a  majority,  can  appeal  to  this  permanent  law,  finding  toe 
Interpreter  and  enforcer  toereof  in  a  court  set  high  above  the 
assaults  of  factions. 

To  discharge  toese  momentous  functions  the  Court  must  be 
stable,  even  as  the  Constitution  is  stable.  •  •  •  It  must  re- 
sist transitory  impulses,  and  resist  them  the  more  firmly  the 
more  vehement  toey  are.  Entrenched  behind  Impregnable  ram- 
parts, it  must  be  able  to  defy  at  once  toe  apea  attacks  of  the 
other  departments  of  government,  and  toe  more  dangerous,  be- 
cause impalpable,  seductions  at  popular  sentiment. 

In  his  philos(H^  of  government,  to  which  the  President 
has  now  given  us  the  key  in  bis  proposal  to  alter  the  Supreme 
Court  to  assure  an  interpretation  of  the  Ccnstitution  in 
accordance  with  his  desires  and  purposes,  we  see  foreshad- 
owed, where  it  is  not  already  accomplished,  the  breakdown 
of  that  system  of  checks  and  balances  established  by  the 
founders  oi  the  Republic.  We  see  a  determination  to  dyna- 
mite that  perfectly  proportioned  politicsd  structure  which 
has  been  America's  greatest  contributifm  to  the  adenoe  of 
government,  and  which  was  vecifically  designed  to  prevent 
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the  ereatloh  of  'instruments  of  puMic  power"  whlefa  im^ 
so  much  of  peril  to  the  freedom  of  our  people.  Wise  old 
Ben  Franklin  once  said: 

Who  gives  up  liberty  for  aeuurlty  will  in  the  end  find  that  he 
has  neither  liberty  nor  security. 

Ihis  is  not  a  partisan  question.  It  involves  a  H«*^*g**yn 
which  is  fundamental,  not  alone  in  the  life  of  this  Natton 
as  a  constitutional  r^ublic  but  because  it  will  vitally  affect 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  now  living  and  who  «h«^i| 
hereafter  live  in  this  country.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
have  taken  recourse,  not  to  the  heat  of  argument  of  today 
but  to  the  dispassionately  considered,  clear  verdict  of  the 
greatest  thlxdferB,  the  greatest  paMots,  the  wisest  men  of 
the  past. 

Thomas  Jeftaaon.  ICadison,  Washington,  Uncoln.  Adams 
are  authorities  who  could  be  quoted  along  exactly  these  -^^f 
lines,  with  almost  these  same  expressions. 

Are  the  veapLt  of  today  going  to  profit  by  the  aq;>erience 
of  civilization  all  down  the  tens  and  hundreds  at  centuries? 
Are  they,  by  their  alertness  at  this  time,  and  by  their  de- 
mand that  the  foundations  upon  which  the  greatest  Oovem- 
ment of  them  all  has  been  built,  shall  be  preserved  and  not 
destroyed  by  the  Congress?    It  remains  for  them  to  decide. 


Ovr  National  Dtfeme 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAKES 

or 

HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

OP  PSNMSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  22, 1937 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BT  HON.  J.  BDKLL  8NTI«R,  (V  PBXSSYl^ 
VANIA,  FEBRUARY  19.  1937 


Mr.  SNYDER  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remazics  in  the  RxcotB.  I  include  the  following: 

Thcae  are  troubleaame  times.  In  the  Par  Bast  w«  have  seen  a 
great  nation  beaet  by  aggressors  from  wlthoixt  and  torn  by  dis- 
sension from  within,  its  ruler  recently  kMn^ted  and  foreibty 
detained  by  tlie  military  governor  of  one  of  its  provlnoea.  An- 
ther nation.  Mnfeliig  its  place  in  tlie  sun  and  czpaiidlng  to  the 
west  and  soutli  by  iKJth  peaceful  and  foroeful  two^tw.  maintains 
a  navy  second  to  none  in  its  own  waters,  and  an  army  recruited 
by  nnivenal  Bflttaiy  aerviee  to  a  strength  suflkdent  to  overcame 
all  oppodtian.  Tto  help  aiqiport  this  great  national  eifart.  all  who 
earn  tie  or  more  per  week  must  now  pay  <wf>^nn4^  taxes. 

In  tlie  area  not  far  from  the  Boly  Land  a  peaceful  md  inde- 
pendent naUon  has,  within  the  past  year,  been  oonqoared  and 
made  a  dependency  of  one  of  the  great  military  powers  of  the 
world.  This  oonqaest  was  aeeompaaled  by  sancttans.  fleet  eon- 
eentrationa,  and  air  maneuvera.  For  a  time,  this  mlltfciry  stmJBgls 
threatened  the  peaoe  of  at  least  the  whole  at  Europe,  if  not  the 
major  portions  of  the  world. 

Today  in  soathwsstem  Europe  we  see  a  natiosi.  once  the  tidi- 
est and  most  powerful  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  involved  in  Utter 
civil  war.  ttM  ramifleatione  of  which,  on  nune  than  one  ocoaalon, 
have  hardy  missed  involving  all  tite  great  nations  of  Earope  tn 
another  major  conflagration. 

Recently  in  oar  own  hemisphere  two  nations  signed  a  truce  and 
•greed  to  arbitrate  their  clalma  to  a  territory  wlilch  each  ttUt  was 
its  own.  After  many  months  of  negotiatioa  the  divisl<m  of  tenrltory 
is  still  unsettled.  WiU  these  nations  flnaUy  aocept  a  negotiated 
peace  or  wm  they  again  resort  to  arms? 

Yes,  my  friends,  the  millwilum  has  not  arrived.  We  have  not  aa 
yet  seen  the  last  of  the  great  world  conflicts.  But  throi^hout  aU 
the  recent  disturbances  which  I  have  Just  outlined  we  have  increas 
Ingly  mantfeeted  our  desire  for  peace.  We  as  a  Nation  ate  satisaed 
with  what  we  have.  We  do  not  covet  power.  We  do  not  oovet 
riches.    We  do  not  want  any  more  territory. 

Yon  are  asking.  "How  can  we  continue  to  enjoy  the  blessingB  of 
peace?  How  can  we  avoid  lieing  emlwoiled  in  the  disputes  of  f or- 
etgn  nations?  Theee  ace  the  questamis  uppexmost  in  the  minds  of 
our  cttlaena. 

Feeling  as  the  people  of  the  United  States  do.  it  la  bdievcd  there 
areraly  two  wasrs  in  which  we  may  become  entangled  in  a  dlqmte: 

First,  we  might  be  enticed  into  a  oonflict. 

Beoond,  we  migfat  be  farced  into  a  conflict. 

To  prevent  us  from  being  enticed  into  any  oonflict  whatsoever. 

We  nmst  rely  on  the  stateamanshQi  of  our  people  ***<*  their  leaders. 

Vhis  has  already  been  manifest  in  uouaete  form  in  many  ways.   We 
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tta*  the  lure  of  Indtvldaal  proftt  riball  not  eahvoO  us 
in  another  world  conflict.  We  have  asserted  that  indlvidiMla  who 
UrMtttt  pwwwl  eopvenienoe  beoorae  involved  with  either  belllg- 
erait,  shall  not  thereby  involve  our  whole  Nation.  We  are  the 
toremoet  nation,  in  the  world  in  advocatiz^  peace. 

Wb  have  entered  Into  sound  treaties  cf  friendship,  good-will,  and 
mtematlflnal  trade  agreementa:  AU  to  assist  the  nations  of  the 
wM  ih  the  maintenance  of  peace,  to  assure  them  that  oar  inten- 

tions  are  not  imperiallatie.  and  to  denwnstrate  to  them  that  armed 
partidpatlan  in  the  forceful  settlsBMiit  of  their  dianUce  haa  no 
aUuTB  for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Now  as  to  the  means  of  preventing  the  Nation  tram  being  forced 
into  a  foreign  conflict  I  am  aattsfled  theie  Is  only  osie  practical 
way  to  aooompliab  this:  We  must  ■i***'**^!^  our  national  defcoM 
foroee  snfflrisntly  Strang  so  that  other  nations  wlU  think  twtoe 
5ff^w*'i9L^*5f*  ***  •ncroaA  upon  our  shores.  We  were  foraed 
into  the  Wartd  War  by  the  Central  Powers  beoauae  of  our  amiarent 
unpreparedneas;  they  Mt  our  tremsndow  tatant  power  oo2d  net 
be  brought  to  bear  against  them  before  they  had  vlctorloualy 
ended  the  confliet.  ' 

Unfortunately  for  them,  our  Nation  responded  mote  ru>ldly  thna 
they  had  calculated. 

But.  aleo  unfoftunatdy  for  oa.  was  our  lack  of 
eort  us  thmisBwda  of  Uvea,  »»«"t*n«y|  of  dollaia.  mooh 
snd  aneeononUo  dietrses  which  hss  not  ss  yet  ended. 

I  believe  Z  truly  eqn-ees  the  enUment  of  the  owwhetanisw 
majority  of  oar  people  when  I  say  that  we  must  have  a  naUonS 
d^mse  i^ong  enough  to  msks  say  nation  think  twlee  about  tiM 
•dvtssbllity  of  sttaeking  us  on  cor  shores,  or  sttempttiM  to  f  etoe 
us  Into  s  ooniUet  which  many  think  is  aboat  to  begin  or  Is  alieady 
in  progress  oa  foreign  flelds  and  shores. 

We  should  have  a  Navy  second  to  none.  We  should  have  aa 
Army  suffldently  powecfol  to  carry  oat  the  netlnntl  poUdes  which 
I  have  Just  enumerated.  Both  Army  and  Navy  must  be  equipped 
with  modem  appliances  and  each  must  be  supported  by  a  strong 
air  component  for  irtHeh  oar  would-be  despoUers  would  have  aa 
Intense  fear. 

The  Washington  and  London  naval  treaties  automatically  ter- 
minated on  December  81,  19S6.  Nevertheless,  the  plans  evolved 
for  oiir  Navy  imdcr  the  provisions  of  these  treaties  and  enacted 
Into  law  in  1934  are  still  our  obJecUvea.  It  is  not  proposed  to  de- 
part from  them  unless  we  are  forced  to  do  so  by  the  action  of  some 
foreign  power. 

New  naval  vessels  will  be  buUt  to  replace  old  ones.  In  the  cate- 
gories where  there  are  defldendes.  the  deficiencies  wlU  be  made 
up.  Practical  adaptations  of  modem  science  and  invention  will 
be  Installed  wherever  poeslble.  Skilled  personnel  will  be  provided 
to  operate  tbia  improved  equ^iment. 

Bilefly,  then,  an  effldent  treaty  Navy  is  onr  gosl.  and  the  Presi- 
dent has  recommended  that  Congress  make  a  reasonable  appro- 
prlaUon  to  assure  prepress  at  a  conservative  rate  during  the  next 
fiscal  year  with  reference  to  our  land  equipment  for  national 
defense. 

Ova  continent  eaa  now  be  cfuseuj  by  air  la  7 Vi  boors.  Begolar 
air  lines  make  the  tr4»  between  New  Yofk  and  San  ffemaciaoo  ta 
31  hours.    Think  what  this  means  to  national  defense. 

Our  air  force.  If  properly  located  near  the  center  cf  our  eountry 
and  equ^iped  witli  modem  planes,  could  reach  either  eoest  in  U 
hours:  or,  if  located  on  one  coast,  could  reach  the  other  *a  M 
houna  For  effective  defense  our  Army  sir  toros  aanst  be  oom- 
possd  of  at  lesst  a,sao  modnm  planes.  (I  persansny  ttimk  It 
tfiould  be  finwiposad  of  S.O0O  modem  planea.)  Of  eoune.  we  are 
rmkOy  eqo^pttig  edeqoate  ah*  bases  and  provMli^  for  a 
nunOMr  of  iqiprq^rlate  landing  flelda. 

rrogrees  in  ttie  devdopmeat  of  the  motor  viAlde 
favorably  with  that  of  the  airidane.  In  feat,  ths  spsed  of  the 
automobile  has  advanced  so  far  that  thought  has  been  given  to 
equipping  the  engines  with  govetnura.  RatlMr  than  throttle  tbs 
engines  and  retard  progresi.  would  it  not  be  tar  better  to  remove 
the  obsta^s?  Why  not  cooetruet  our  roada  so  that  ttioy  wlU  be 
eaf a  stt  incrfased  qpeedet  I  strongly  advocate  «0-  to  eiMbot 
ways  between  oar  peat  oentars  oi  population,  and  la 
do  I  advaeate  ttarae  60-  to  80-foat  toaasoontinental  highwafs 
which  in  times  of  pesos  the  prodoete  of  fsim.  twass.  faetofy, 
mine  can  be  tranaportad  to  matfeet.  And  la  aa  eBsagmey, 
motoriaed.  merhsniesd,  highly  mobUe  Anay  eaa  be  quickly 
to  the  place  whnre  the  eniwiiPiMif  eoMs. 

The  plans  for  our  national  t*»^»n^  developed  by  the  asttva 
mnsiB  of  ear  Army  sad  siyportsd  by  thi 
Oigaaiaed  Beeerfee.  are  eminent^  eouad. 
Tabling  Cotps  snd  tiis  Gittsens*  MUitsry  ikaialag 
strong    bulwailBB   of    adequate    [■'tr^rwlni        ~ 
matrties  eonducted  by  the  natinrwil  board  « 
clency  and  are  most  commendable.    Above  all. 
oontlnnaUy  atctve  to  equ^i  our  forces  with  the 
menta  of  sdenoe.  inventian.  and  industiy. 

The  thought  has  frequently  been  adranoad  that 
f ansss  sre  no  longer  needed;  that  the  rtfifsiMe  of  < 
dties  and  bases  should  be  entrusted  to  mobile 
the  surest  and  most  eeonoadcal  way  to  protect  asaeoMt  snae  fiwn 
attack  ftxnn  land.  ssa.  and  air  is  to  have  modstn  sMSOMt  de- 
fenses Installed   at  strategic  points.    Thai 

would  keo)  the  enemy  Sxom  the  front  door,  edalle  the  mobile 
forces  would  prevent  htm  fkom  attacking  from  the  ^*ff^  and  rear. 
X  have  wramined  some  of  our  iflans  for  ssaooMt  defsaee  ••m*  have 
peiaonally  vtattsd  the  majority  of  the  Oosst  Arttllocy 
I  am  convinced  that  we  most  do  two  tblt^s: 
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tlw  tboraugli 


lonf>nnf*  AUd  «ntl-«tten<t 


.  'W«  Btnintar  esmia*  tak»  chanoM  wtth  ow  Tltal 
IT  aa  wiMMiiij  rfMuM  Kla*.  w  ■hoold  b«  abi*  to  put  st 
tOO.000  B«i  la  tiM  fliM  wlttMXrt  uadua  dalay.  Our  Bagular  Anny 
•ad  Nattanal  Onard.  mimbaflnc  In  all  about  8704)00,  ajhoold  hava 
IB  tbak  »»»><■»  ticlit  BOW  aafleiaiit  aKidwn  aqulpmaat  to  tuaura 
tmHutfTn  to  tboM  who  would  attack  tia.  Par  tba  i»- 
wbo  ftnt  nnxnid  to  tbalr  eouatry^  eaU,  modara  anaa. 
■nd  •miipmaat  atemld  toa  on  taaad.  Hmm  would  be  no 
ta  maaofaetnia  tbaa  whm  tbo  amaiiaacf  la  upon  ua.  Wa 
•ta  adaqaata  anulwwit  at  aO  tlaaa  la  atoraca  ready 
tf  the  atarm  ^tSaaUL  btaak.    X  taano  no  doubt  but  tbat 

at  tba  IteUon  would  waat  their  flnt  dafenden  ada- 

qnrtaly  oulflttad  with  iq>-4o-date  annaaaiBt  and  equipment  If  a 
eoBili^mtloa  Aoold  bnak  upon  our  ahoraa. 

Obntrarr  to  what   many  peoirie   think,   labor.   Indqatry.   and 
e^tal  ooordlnata  their  efforta  with  the  Gownment  In  a  aet-up 


Am  X  Indicated  at  the  beginning  of  my  talk,  tfaeae  are  troaUe- 

Hm  program  for  our  natVm^^  defenae  which  the 

k  preeanted  to  OoagrcH  In  hla  Budget  for  the  flacal 

18S8  la  a  mmWat  one  Indeed.   It  prorldea  osily  for  the  strength 

.^  sttthorlaed  and  oontlnuea  our  modemlaatlaBi,  motorlaa- 

~and  air  programs  at  a  most  couaei  native  iste.    It  prorldes 

for  itttia  more-  than  the  bare  needs  of  our  national  defenae. 

It  la  our  du^  to  support  this  program  or  a  similar  program 
ta  bdMdt  at  our  natkmal  defenae. 


Washincrton^  Monument 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  imwiawfFi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondan,  Februanf  22, 1937 


mADXO 


OP  HOW.  JOHN  ■.  RAMKXN.  OP  IJTSHIHHIPPI. 

UMDX&  TBI  AUSPXCSB  OP  THB  I3AUOBTKBS  OP 
BKVOLUnON   OR   WASHZNQTOirS  BIBTH- 
.  nSBUART  32.  1937 


Mr.  RArapN.    Mr.  Bpeaker,  under  ttie  leaTe  to  extend  my 
ta  tiMt  Rboobs,  I  Include  the  foIlowiDg: 

Amartaana.  4  mtmitsa  have  been  allotted  to  me  to 
cC  tha  grsatast  aobJeeU  ot  aU  ttaaa— Waahlngton'a 

Ikat  glgftaMo  obtfl*  on  whioh  wa  «atty  look  out  from  tha 

1%  ObfMoi  la  OMrely  a  symbol  of  that  monwaiwit  whleh 

left  as  m  the  form  of  thla  great  Bep^ihlla    tha  bap» 

we  ttuat  win  aadora  for  agea  yet  to  eomo. 

R  alao  ^iiiliiiileBS  that  moanaoBi  wbAcb  bda  aMuory  has  tak- 

m  all  traa.  patrtotle  AaMrkaaa. 

■0  aaa  la  MHbiwwafln  of  tba  Ufa  mMI 

d  ear  MMtaala  Aral  ottlaea.    It  la  a  luaaili^  ftagv  at 

UMam  haafenwavd.  ladlcattva  of   tlM 

of  tha  Fathar  of  hla  Oountry. 

to  tha  polak  ot  aapsutf    aot  afen  baadag  apon  tta 

'    '     ladlfldual  whoas  UfO  It  la  dsalgjwd  to 

tt  biiiiaa  lu^lnettfaly  wboaa  Ufa  tt  rsp- 
an  other  BMnomoata.  aa  Waahlngton's 
tba  TT*^-****-!  amaa  of  hamaatty.  It  la 
la  tta  iseieliiiiilliei.  liMliiallia  of  a  Ufa  that  stood  f our^ 
to  aD  tha  world  anMM  the  tonaoll.  ooafaaUm.  and  strife 
gnat  apkaavata  a(  hla  day. 
It  la  ttw  aaess  to  ttmia  of  war.  wlisa  abeot  tta  baaa  an  gath- 
«nd  tba  naliliillii  fttaaa  of  tha  Rbttoa  going  f ottti  to  t^t  for  tha 
■iiiiliilM  whMh  ha  soatotaad;  tt  Is  the  aama  to  ttanaa  of  peaea 
wfeaa  thoto  f easto  baaa  mattod  back  lato  tha  walks  at  prtvato 
Uto  aad  sflisrtirHMifstj  gattiar  aboot  tt  to  otfabrato  tha  dawning  of 
a  bettor  day. 

Iiiildsl  tha  aaowe  of  wistar.  It  forelbly  vemladB  aa  of  that 
mOaatle  flgnra  at  TaQay  Povga:  while  to  the  heat  of  aummsr  tba 
of  \(  aa«p  gHsiBMoa  piaytog  baaeath  Ita  ahada.  remind 
«  whidi  his  bsrote  sarrillpea  to  ttmaa 
kws  toflhJoy  to  ttmaa  of  peaee. 
fha  fory  ot  tta  atona.  it  ataads  aa  a  prutauiUm  aanthMi. 

"As  sdeas  teD  eUff  ttmt  ittto  tte  awful  form. 
SwaOs  fima  tha  vale,  aad  midway  loavee  the  storm — 

Ua  breast  tha  roQlng  dooda  are  qpread, 
aettlea  on  ito  head." 

R  Mtotods  as  of  that  flag  which,  waring  amldat  the  amoka  of 
batna.  toqpbed  tbs  wittli«  of  Tha  8tai^apai«lad  ~ 


AiMt  alian  tbs  storm  has  passed,  when  the  night  of  temped! 
has  ylddod  to  the  dawn.  It  cstchea  the  first  faint  rays  of  tho 
momlng  aun  and  cheers  the  world  with  a  radiance  more  lnq;>lr- 
Ing  than  Iffemnon's  morning  song. 

Tbui  the  symbol  of  America's  greatest  patriot.  Ilka  his  Ufa 
Itadf .  oonttouously  points  the  way  for  succeeding  generations  of 
Awnar*fmpm  to  arriTS  St  the  accomplishment  of  the  greatest  good 
for  aU;  emldematlc  of  that  character  which  In  sunshine  and  to 
gtor^j  to  peace  and  to  war.  to  youth  and  to  age.  to  public  and  to 
pslTato  life,  stood 

<*•  •  •  constant  as  the  northern  star. 
Of  whose  true-flx'd  and  resting  quaUty 
There  Is  no  fellow  to  the  flrmament." 


The  Lesson  of  John  Marshall 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  T.  ROBINSON 

OF  ABKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  February  23, 1937 


Upmrmtvi  OP  HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY.  OF  KJBNTUCgY. 
BEFORE  THE  ANNUAL  BANQUET  OF  TEE  FEDERAL  BAB 
ASSOCIATION.  WA8HINOTON,  D.  C.  FEBRUARY  22.  1937 


Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  mtonlmoxis  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Recorj)  a  radio  address  delivered  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  BarklxyI  yesterday  eve- 
ning. February  22.  1937,  at  the  banquet  of  the  Federal  Bar 
Association.  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  subject  The  Lesson  of 
John  Marshall. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcou),  as  follows: 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  I  deem  it  a  high  honor  to  be  scoorded  the 
privilege  of  addressing  this  sssodatlon  of  lawyers  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

Having  been  for  a  number  of  years  an  active  practitioner  in  the 
courts  of  my  State,  and  having  for  a  term  been  a  subordinate 
judg«.  and  being  now  a  mtfnber  in  good  standing  of  the  Bar  Aaso* 
elation  of  Kentucky.  I  am  not  a  total  stranger  in  the  company  ot 
the  legal  profession. 

The  history  of  the  American  bar.  as  indeed  of  aU  bara,  has 
been  a  reeosd  of  cross-currents  in  both  service  and  conduct  amoog 
the  members  of  the  profession.  It  has  given  to  the  history  of  the 
Nation  some  of  its  greatest  minds,  some  of  its  most  courageous 
leaders  In  the  causs  of  democracy  and  political  emancipation.  It 
has  given  to  the  Nation  some  of  Its  most  Ixmilnous  Intdlects  la 
the  cause  of  economic  Justice. 

On  the  contrary,  the  profession  has  often  bem  pictured  In 
tenns  of  ridicule  uid  opprobrium  becatae  of  the  misconduct  of  a 
few  of  its  members  who  failed  to  mppneiMte  or  uphold  the  hl^ 
standards  which  should  be  indispensable  in  the  practice  of  law 
and  In  the  admlnlstratton  d  jusUce. 

I  veoturs  to  assert,  however,  that  taken  as  a  whole,  measured 
by  tbs  standacda  of  honesty  and  fldrtity  to  prcfeaslonsl  ethics  and 
puUlc  welfare  which  «e  set  up  f <»r  all  who  would  claim  to  be  worthy 
of  Amerlcmn  traditions,  our  praf essicm  will  register  its  full  share  at 
that  contribution  to  the  enjoyment  of  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  ha|q;»lness''  which  has  been  the  goal  of  our  national  life 
from  its  inception. 

The  CcsisUtutlon  of  our  country  separates  the  powers  of  our 
Oovemmcnt  into  three  great  branches — the  legislative,  the  execu- 
tive, and  the  JudldaL  But  there  la  a  fourth  branch,  not  men- 
tlonad  In  the  Constitution  nor  in  the  statutes,  but  which  Is  as 
potent  and  vital  a  factor  in  the  administration  of  government  as 
any  of  those  enumerated — the  profession  of  the  law. 

Por  law  is  the  very  essence  of  government  and  of  polities.  Men 
may  agitate  and  declaim;  poUtical  platforms  may  promulgate  and 
pronounce:  the  people  may  renotince  and  resolve  upon  every  con- 
ceivable subject  which  commands  their  interests;  but  unless  their 
etystalllaed  opinions  are  translated  into  law  through  legislation, 
interpreted  and  appUed  through  courts,  and  executed  through  tho 
f  oroe  and  power  of  administration,  there  is  no  government  and  no 
ordered  society  anywhere. 

In  this  process  the  lawyer  occupies  a  preeminent  station  In  tho 
administrations  of  government,  as  he  ought  to  occupy  such  a  sta- 
tion in  public  esteem.  To  millions  of  our  people  the  most  inti- 
mate contacts  with  government  are  those  which  occur  In  the  court- 
houses of  the  Nation,  before  the  cotirts  and  the  Juries  where  vital 
human  rights  are  weighed  in  the  scales  of  justice  and  where  life- 
long impressions  of  "government"  are  formed  by  those  who  par- 
tlc^te  as  well  as  those  who  merely  observe  the  proccases  of 
democracy  in  tiielr  relationship  to  the  people. 

While  it  Is  true  that  leadership  in  the  gnat  social  and  political 
movements  designed  to  enlarge  the  welfare  of  the  comnKim,  man 
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has  freqtiently  eome  from  the  legal  profession,  nsverthtiess  the 
profession  as  a  wbc^e  has  too  often  lagged  behind  the  rest  of 
society  In  fetching  the  spirit  of  any  new  freedom  which  mlsht 
brighten  the  horizon  with  e:q;>ectant  hope.  eqMcially  if  that  new 
freedom  and  that  expectant  htqie  brought  Into  sharp  array  so- 
called  property  rights  and  so-called  human  rights. 

I  take  It  for  granted  that  your  association,  made  up  for  the 
most  part  of  those  who  are  associated  with  the  Government  In  its 
legal  divisions  and  who  feel  some  measure  of  responsibility  In 
keeping  constantly  before  you  the  great  objectives  of  popular  gov- 
ernment is  aaore  calculated  to  iqiipreclate  the  necessity  for  sympa- 
thetic understanding  and  approach  for  every  apparently  new  pro- 
posal advanced  In  the  name  of  govemmrat  thm  Is  poaBitate  among 
thoae  who  reprssent  great  private  Interests  wbiOx  may  be  antago- 
nistic to  the  extension  or  exerdee  of  power  with  lemeet  to  their 
own  operations. 

In  view  of  the  universal  etfebratkm  of  this  day  as  the  birthday 
of  WanOilngtaik.  without  whose  great  service  to  American  liberty 
this  Natkn  might  today  be  a  province  of  Oreat  Britain.  I  have 
thought  it  not  lni4>pro|Hiate.  In  these  days  of  grsat  issoee  and 
great  conseiiuentlal  poaslbUlties.  to  draw  a  lesson  or  two  from  the 
Ufe  and  the  career  of  one  of  Washington's  most  devoted  followers 
and  friends — John  Marshall. 

Neither  time  nor  inclination  permits  me  to  Indulge  In  an  ex- 
tended comment  on  the  life  or  the  character  of  this  great  lawyer 
and  great  American.  I  have  In  mind  more  the  part  which  he 
played  in  the  development  of  our  constitutional  system  and  oar 
broad  conceptions  of  national  life. 

I  have  no  purpose  to  enter  Into  any  of  the  oootroversies  whlth 
aroused  men  <a  great  genius  for  government  in  the  days  of 
Martiiall.  Bat  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  nftty^^^i  power.  »**»»- 
he  planted  that  foundation  deep  in  the  soil  of  urgent  national 
necessity,  and  that  he  could  foresee  the  coming  of  a  day  when 
there  wocdd  be  many  more  problems  oonfrontii^  the  people  with 
which  the  Nation  must  deal  as  a  nation  is  so  obvious  from  his 
course  as  Obitt  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  there  can  be 
no  question  with  reqpect  to  his  conception  of  our  Government  as 
a  imlted  nation. 

It  Is  difficult  sometimes  to  arrive  at  a  definite  concliislon  con- 
cerning the  fierce  cotitroversles  which  raged  among  the  people  and 
among  the  States  following  the  Declaration  of  Indepcndenee,  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  War,  during  the  life  of  the  Artidee  of  Con- 
federation, doing  the  Constitutional  Convention,  aiKl  during  the 
years  which  immediately  foUowed  its  adoption.  Some  of  those 
who  helped  to  write  It  subsequently  changed  their  views  as  to  Its 
meaning.  The  Madison  of  1816  was  not  the  Madison  of  1787.  TIm 
lames  Madison  who  fought  to  include  in  the  Constitution  the 
definite  authority  for  Congress  to  nullify  the  acts  of  legldatures 
was  not  the  same  lAidlson  who  later  in  the  turmoil  of  politieal 
contests  sought  in  a  measure  to  minify  the  power  of  the  Pederal 
Government  with  reference  to  State  legislation. 

John  Marshall  had  been  dose  to  the  side  of  Washington  in  the 
Revolutioiuury  War.  He  had  fought  in  many  of  the  battles  of  that 
war  and  had  undergone  the  rigors  of  Valley  Poitge.  Be  had  wit- 
neassd  the  growing  Jealousies  and  controversies  artstE^  aons^  the 
States,  and  be  had  dq>lored  their  efforts  to  plaee  embargoes  and 
restrietloBs  of  every  kind  upon  the  commefoe  of  their  neighbors. 
Be  had  witnsesed  the  loeffeetlv-eoeas  of  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
Uon,  and  he  realised  tlu^t  if  this  were  to  beeome  a  great,  tmited. 
powerful  natloii,  capaMe  of  dealing  with  the  growing  oomfrtexlty 
of  life,  the  Pederal  Ctovemment  must  be  supreme  in  the  field 
which  It  attempted  to  occupy. 

It  was  because  of  this  conviction  that  under  his  leadovhtp  and 
through  falm  ttw  8iq>reme  Oourt  hrid  that  a  State  could  not  tax 
an  agency  of  the  Pederal  Oovemment.  He  reaUaed  and  was  first 
to,  dedare  ttmt  power  of  taxation  is  the  power  to  destroy,  and  that 
If  a  State  couM  tax  an  agency  of  the  TMeral  Ooveminent  It 
might  destroy  that  agency  ard  ultimately  result  in  total  Im- 
potence on  tile  part  of  the  Nttional  Government  whoee  Consti- 
tution, laws,  and  treaties  were  declared  to  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land. 

ft  was  because  of  his  reaUzntion  that  a  nation  could  not  be 
composed  of  a  group  of  warring,  jealous  States,  each  seeking 
to  handiggi  and  destroy  the  commerce  of  its  neighbors  that  the 
Supreme  Court,  through  him,  decided  that  the  power  of  the 
Pederal  Government  over  commerce  among  the  States  was  an  ex- 
clusive and  superior  power  which  could  not  be  interfered  with 
bythe  effort  of  any  State  to  Interfere  with  the  free  fiow  of 
commerce  among  the  States  by  granting  a  monopoly  upon  the 
navigable  waters  to  a  single  corporation  or  to  any  group  of 
corporations. 

It  was  becaxue  of  his  feeling  that  over  the  long  period  of  years 
which  he  expected  to  mark  tbe  future  history  of  the  American 
Nation,  the  problems  confronting  the  Am»rif^«  people  would 
become  increasingly  dUBcult  and  complex  that  he  declared  In  one 
of  his  opinions  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  should 
not  only  be  interpreted  in  the  Ight  of  the  IntenUon  of  lU  framers 
with  reqwct  to  existing  condltlcns.  but  that  It  should  be  so  inter- 
preted as  to  make  It  available  for  the  solutloo  of  future  problems 
that  might  arise  In  any  future  crisis  In  the  history  of  the  Nation. 
In  the  laying  of  this  foundation  for  national  supremacy,  Mar- 
shall came  into  sharp  conflict  wlUi  many  of  the  men  of  his  day. 
One  of  thoee  men  was  his  distant  cousin.  Thomas  Jefferson.  These 
conflicts  were  not  only  legal  in  their  aspect  but  they  were  political 
as  well,  and  It  U  an  Interesting  fact  to  note  that  not  only  Jaaaa 
Madison,  over  a  period  of  nearly  a  generation  following  tha  adiy- 
tlon  of  the  ConsUtution.  chai^.'ad  his  views  with  xwpeei  to  Its 


meaning,  but  tt  Is  also  an  intenating  fact  that  Jc-^...,.  .,. 

changed  his  attitude  with  reelect  to  the  powers  of  the  PMsral 
Government  after  be  waa  clothed  with  authority  as  rrasWkint 
of  the  United  States. 

Xven  where  he  fdt  the  power  did  not  exist,  he  advocated  its 
creation. 

One  of  the  flrst  qtiestions  that  arose  under  the  new  Govern- 
ment was  the  power  of  Congress  to  expend  money  for  internal 
improvements  such  as  the  building  of  highways,  the  iVmp«inl»|],  of 
harbors,  and  the  Improvement  of  rivars  for  purposes  of  navlgaUon. 
Jeffemn  vetoed  an  act  amMroprlating  money  for  this  puipooe  eo 
the  ground  that  Congress  had  no  such  Juriadlctioa  under  the 
Coostitution.  But  he  was  so  anxious  that  the  Vbdsral  Govern- 
ment should  have  such  authority  that  he  urged  the  lilaiitoslisi 
of  an  amendment  to  ttie  Oooatitntlan  clothing  nninraas  with  thla 
power.  Monroe,  Madison.  Jackson,  and  JaoMs  K.  f^iUc  all  vetoed 
similar  measures  on  the  same  ground. 

Tet  under  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  M»«K^tf|  ym^  OwMLiiM 
not  only  has  the  power  to  re«\ilate  the  actual  traanofMUan  ot 
a  oommodl^  in  commnce.  but  likewise  baa  the  powsr  to  rcsulato 
and  control  the  instrumentalities  of  tttat  rommsrrw  it 
the  setUed  pdiey  of  this  Nation  for  nsarly  a  ee«twy  to 
in  the  inuHovement  of  rlvera  aiMl  harbors  and  for  man  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  to  mgage  in  the  eowtruetion  of  ht^wva 
affording  easier  and  more  oomfortable  tniMMrtatiaa  teeUt^ 
among  the  several  States  of  the  Union. 

It  was  under  the  broad  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  ease  at 
Gibbons  against  Ogden  whloh  undertook  to  strengthen  ttw  poww 
of  the  Federal  Government  over  the  InstruaMtalltlaB  of  CMa- 
merce  ammig  the  Stotes  that  the  Pederal  Government  has  slaeo 
occupied  the  field  of  such  regulation  not  only  with  isneet  to 
steamships  but  to  railroads,  motor  vehicles.  tthigis|)h.  tmlrnhonos 
wlrelees,  and  radio  systems  and  all  means  of  eommanleatlaas  »«h' 
tranqmrtation  dealing  with  the  oon^lex  eommsreial  life  of  thto 
Nation.  It  was  In  piart  because  of  that  broad  fouadatkm  that 
the  Pe<leral  Government  became  engaged  in  the  Rwulatton.  am 
trol.  and  Inqiection  of  the  meat-packli^  Indortry.  wnd  the  food 
and  drug  Industry  affecting  the  ilfe  aad  health  of  the  ptPiilt  oC 
the  United  States.  ■'— r— 

MarshaU  reaUaed  that  his  Judldal  attitude  with  leapeet  to  thsae 
matters  would  and  did  involve  him  in  bitter  poUtical  contro- 
versies, for  Marshall  was  a  politician  as  w^  as  a  Judge.  He  had 
served  in  various  capadties  in  the  State  of  Vlrglaia.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  that  ratified  the  O^nstitntloa  In  that 
State,  which  was  brought  about  by  only  a  majority  of  9  votes  out 
of  a  total  of  1«5,  largely  ttuough  hla  Inllissnee  and  that  of  Wash- 
ington, who  was  himself  not  a  delegate.  He  had  stfved  m  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  BcpreeenUtlvee  from  the  ntrK»u^n,j  ^i^. 
trict  in  the  State  of  Virginia.  He  knew  enough  about  tba  «b- 
settled  state  of  public  opinion,  as  well  as  the  effturta  of  leeal  ^««ii 
provincial  politicians,  to  stir  of^xMitlon  among  the  people  to  any 
National  Government  that  mi^^t  remotely  affect  State  contrai  of 
matters  that  were  even  national,  to  reallae  that  theio  woold  be 
fierce  poUtlcal  criticism  ss  a  result  of  his  Judicial  nptnkms  More- 
over, It  was  frequently  neoesaary  for  tiirshail  to  aitewei  so^  of 
the  princlplea  of  ooastittttlonal  construction  with  f-fTTum  to 
Pederal  power  la  the  particular  law  suits  before  him  for  decMon 
Many  of  his  most  in^portant  pronouncements  ware  mwelj 
dicta,  but  frequenUy  the  obiter  dlcu  in  a  prevloiw  oaM  b 
the  meat  of  the  decision  in  a  subsequent  case.  Thus  wo 
Marshall  projecting  his  mind  into  the  future  in  ordsr  to  lay  the 
ground  woik  for  the  decisioaw  which  be  realiaed  mnat  ansa  In 
determining  the  extent  of  national  power  la  itaallnc  with  ftrnt 
UeoM  tbat  were  nationaL  '  ^ 

This  criticism  laid  lightly  upon  tbe  mind  of  John  Martfiail  tm  It 
ahould  with  aU  bmbl  chMged  with  oAdal  duty  aad  rmatu^uom 
Schooled  aa  ha  was  in  the  hardships  ot  Vtioij  Porge  aad  la  the 
glvs  and  take  at  leglalatlve  debate  aad  oouttuversy  la  ttaa  c 
room,  he  psssiassd  to  an  extcaotdlnary  degree  a  eerenlty  mt 
that  clothed  hU  acta  with  confidsnes.  He  not  oaly  did  not '. 
at  crtUelsfis  of  his  Judicial  views  of  the  Oewtitatian.  b«t  be 
oomed  tbean  becauee  they  gave  him  an  opportual^  m*^  a  aaal  tor 
o^oundtag  his  theoriee  more  elahoratdy  tban  would  oti 
have  been  necessary  in  order  that  the  pec^  might  haw  aa 
tunlty  to  pass  Judgment  upoa  the  wisdom  and  pieuileti  o< 
iasportant  Judtdal  aad  coaatitotional  miasliiais  Ha  adbend  to 
tbe  posttlOB.  which  sesaM  to  ase  to  be  the  proper  iom  tbat  patmm, 
whether  elective  or  appointive,  diould  not  be  — — "irt 
dsm.  Judges  have  never  been  exempt  from  orttlelsm 
versy  esoqH  under  the  forms  of  abscrfutinn  la  a 
where  free  speech  is  vnknown. 

We  are  today  deahag  with  and  oonsldenng  qnssttoaa 
to  the  judiciary,  and  controversies  raging  around  tha 
proposal  recently  submitted  are  of  sueh  a  nature  as  to 
believe  that  they  are  aovd  aad  unheard  of  aad  tliat  tbay  ^  .m:. 
seme  new  evil  turned  loose  among  the  people  ealeulatBd  to  produoa 
critical  estimates  of  our  Judgss  aad  tbelr  rtsfistoni.  bat  la  thte 
connection  it  might  be  well  to  renaember  that  la  ItSl  one  of  my 
predecessors  in  the  United  States  Senate  from  tba  State  at  ■»• 
tueky.  Senator  Richard  M.  Johnson,  propoasd  aa  MMBdmaat  to 
the  Constitution  Intended  to  substitute  the  United  Statsa  Senate 
for  the  Supreme  Court  la  the  ilrTsrmhiaftwi  of  ail  uaielllnliiMial 
questions;  and  in  advocating  his  arasadaMnt  on  tbe  floor  of  ttw 
Senate  he  stated:  "Judges  are  asade  of  no  better  day 
folk."  "Why.  tbsa".  be  asked.  "itMoM  tbey  be 
more  Infallible  or  their  dacMons  any  Isas  aiiMsct  to 
aad  revialen?''  Aarthennors.  he  said:  "Ooorts  Ilka  eltias  and  vll- 
r  like  Isglslatlva 
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ft  riMto  ladMdaal  vffl  be  tbe  prima  cam  of 

MtSTaaa^  S  tb*  Delphic  onde  or  the  Jews  wtth  mare  pro- 
Mty  S?  «om«mJe«*lMi.  ftom  Heem»  dellTered  toy  XJrim  and 
SSLnlm  to  the  high  prtert  o«  aod;;_^o«npMpto^ 

IteSS  tree  OhJefJiirtlce  or  the  supreme  Oow^^ 
timSr««re  uttewd  hf  Senator  JohMon.     The  ^oMMOm^ 
ySSSl,.^  which  he  pnpoMd  and  the  iP»ch  whWi  he  d^^««* 
toSSrtVnS^  cJatoThle  crttlctame  ««»  <»PP«f ««»  ^.^ 
w  ^*yV..„.i_r, J  jrf  BMade  to  the  DO^ttOQ  taken  by  the  Supreme 

SLSJLS^STi^  JSlSf  «S.  to  iCSS^with  tt«»W«»is«s 

W^mTm^^^^mI  ntonounoementa.  I  thtok  we  are  more  ready  to 
£^  SSltwoSd  l£«?bee^^  mletake  to  have  eubeOtatod 

8?D^!^  StatMSmale  tartbe  Supreme  Oo^ 
JSt^'S^^alSSmiSSlSr^Mi  the  Conetttution.  Sucsh 
Xaam^ment  would  ha«e  dMtrayed  the  independent  tiharaeter  oC 
S»^S!M>S»ot^QofmmSBlL  It  would  ha^  ^aced  the 
anetoto  the  ■mlwiiemlf^  poeltkm  after  enacting  a  l*w  otpaaiilng 
upon  tto  eoMtttuttoaaUty.  and  the  doetrtee  o<  -rtwte  deel^  ea 
wSed  toorSoRNHly  in  the  ooorte  would  have  had  a  counterpart 
laW8«»£^B«^doetrtne  of  etandlng  by  the  pwrtowe  vote;  lor 
n  wMdd  be  dMentt  to  Imagine  a  8M*tor  who  had  voted  for  a  law 

mOmtaauMf  vottM  to  deetare  it  unemetltutloneL  ^ 

Umv^  MStere.  doee  the  feme  of  John  ICardiall  reetf  J^ 
«M.^B  fBfBt.  the  fourth  Chief  Juatlee  of  the  Supreme  Oourt,  but 
w^fi^  Vf  ti*t  «wi>»iM«to>  of  the  Oooetttutlon  loome  eo  largcOy  in 
hMorv  ttuit  moat  P^pl*  look  upon  him  ee  really  the  flnt  CSilef 
^^Thy  doee  thilSgal  profeeelon  and  the  8w^b«!^of  the 
L  PMBle  who  a>e  famUlar  with  our  hietory  eeteem  BlarihaU 
abofe  any  other  Chief  Juetloe  or  all  of  them  combined?  Is 
It  imii'BtT  in  a  rfi«le  eeee  he  held  aa  aot  of  Congreee  to  be  beyond 

ito mqgt    I  t^^not.    Vtr  thle  wee  the  only  eeee  In  hie  long 

eweerofM  yaare  on  jkbe  Supreme  Court  when  his  court  made  euch 
ededamMott.  Is  tt  beeaoM  he  may  be  regarded  as  having  saved  the 
le  fkom  aa  antoeratlo  Con^reeB  or  Chief  Sxeeutlver  I  believe 
Ibr  dwiM  all  his  long  eareer  hla  course  In  no  ease  Invaded 
lo*  aMMatlve  SBlMre.  B*  had  htansdf  at  one  time  been  a  Congrees- 
maiTiTlhave  already  stated,  and  he  had  a  very  high  regard  for  the 
ijenosMlbllltT  of  each  branch  of  the  Federtf  Oovemment. 
'^frtMrt  the»  is  the  ei^anatloa  for  hie  supreme  plaee  la  our  con- 
■kttuttonal  hlstaryt  Itie  esplaaatlon  llee  in  the  fact  that  he  wae 
the  tordi  beanr  In  the  early  eoastruetlon  of  our  Constitution. 
the  Oeaatttotlon  a  llvtoif .  moHng.  breathing  thing.  Be 
it  a  werfeable  Instrument  of  government  Instead  of  a  dead 
aMw  without  power  or  meaning.  Be  molded  it  to  the  needs  of 
the  peoglt  and  the  tlmee  through  whl^  they  were  pesslng.  It 
'-fajf  hiB  cardinal  prlndplee  that  "It  ts  a  constitution  that 
anwwTHHtwg  *  iteefore  I  venture  to  propheey  that  If 
rienhaU  were  llvlag  today  and  occupied  the  same  poeltlan 
he  hdd  for  M  yearn  he  would  not  heettate  to  hold  the 
uomm  of  the  NatlaBal  Oovenment  to  be  euffldent  imder  the  Con- 
sUtvtlDn  to  |ae»eMt  the  wrllf^r*f  of  our  economic  and  social  Instl- 
tottmw  and  plaee  the  srm  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  at  the  pnot 
wtaeel  af  oar  ihiB  at  state,  to  brhig  order  out  of  Aaoe  and  liope 
to  Hm  depresmi  solrtta  of  mlUtana  of  Amertean  Pk^- 

Oonrt  has  not  pureoed  a  stral^t  line  since  the 
~  la  the  ooMtraetlon  of  onr  Cosistltntlon.    There 
od  fl«vB  la  the  tide  of  jikUelal  eoatlaul^  la  the 
of  the  Supienie  court  to  the  problame  of  modem  Itte 
,  with  reneot  to^elr  eolatloB.  _ 

wtag  the  death  of  yf— *»•"  and  the  i4>polatm«at  of  Chief 
Ihaay.  there  wae  a  veerlag  from  the  phttoeohhy  of  Umt- 
-  '■  not  net^Haw*  to  auDIfy  materially  the  lalln- 
'  '  18  upon  the  aetlon  of  the  Court.  Fol- 
tferov^fhovt  the  history  of  the  Bwrreme 
k  man  thne  to  time  doeer  i^firoefdiee  and 
the  phQoeopliy  of  Mszshall'fe  eoneUtuikmal 
We  are  In  the  BD&det  of  one  of  thoee  dmarturee 
mthy  of  Mkrehall  at  thla  time.  White  IfaTehall 
M  to  'cement,  to  tii*T*^1-h  and  strengthen  the  power  of  the 
neat  la  dealing  with  probliema  uader  Its  Jurladle- 
tlon.  IIM  aMve  umit  eooiae  of  the  seme  Oourt  hae  been  to  find 
waiB  by  iMch  to  mOOtf  the  poven  of  the  Psdtral  Government  in 
dsalbv  with  uroMsBM  that  are  aataonal  la  their  scope. 

n  1  m»  taject  ttw  polltteal  aoto  into  this  dtaeuselon.  I  win  r»- 
Brtad  yon  that  the  two  ehlsf  poBtloal  partlee  la  the  umted  SUtee 
ifatptm  reosiit  osnpalgBe  fttr  the  Frendancy  aanouaced  that  tSbo 
Mrtenltuiml  pratdem  wae  a  national  problem  and  promleed  to  deal 
with  It  la  a  netrntH  wiy.  toot  the  Supreme  Court,  la  nullifying  the 
only  efleetlve  effort  recently  made  by  Congrem  to  deal  with  egrleul- 
tne  la  a  natlanid  wsy.  hsld  that  Oongrsss  had  no  such  power,  but 
that  this  WM  one  of  tike  indeflntte  powers  left  to  the  States  and  to 
people.  They  held  ttet  Conpees  had  no  national  power  to 
I  wraSwtaMt.  eoiB.  cattte.  and  tobacoo  grown  in  a  large  number 
OH  dtatee  and  preesattac  aa  Wentl*'^'  problem  in  all  of  them,  but 
the  power  to  deal  with  thle  natV»ft»  problem  existed  only  In  the 
locaflurtBdlctlona  of  the  Nsneettve  Stotee.    Such  a  decision  so 

'the  eswe  of  pnprle^,  and  Judicial  as  wen  as  hlstarloal 

tatti^ruiehed  Justlcee  who  dleeented  from 

tt  as  a  tortured  oonstmctlon  of  the  Oonstltu- 

The  Umlti  ef  thae  forbid  that  I  should  enter  into  any  de- 

of  ttM  lemedlea  aoer  bebog  propoeed  for  thla 

,  whether  by  ehax^tog  the  Constitution  to  con- 

•  f^tmnftwtf  the  Court  to  conform  to  the  ConsU- 

Bat  If  hy  leaMsliiii  enarteeent.  aa  wsO  as  Judicial  interpre- 

-      leosd  tte  theory  of " 

and  Poik  that  ~ 


power  to  appropriate  money  for  intemal  taprovemente,  la  It  too 
muchtohope  that  to  the  interpretotlon  of  other  powers  of  Oongrms 
vltaUy  affecting  the  welfare  of  our  social  and  economtefabrlc  tte 
courts  may  spproach  the  problem  with  the  same  degree  of  liberality 
with  which  they  spproached  an  Infinite  number  of  other  probleme 

which  have  been  worked  out  under  our  ConsUtutlon? 

Nor  should  we  grow  alarmed  If  there  to  wldeq?read  ^tegreoarat 
amons  the  pe<»te  and  among  Uwyers  over  the  oorrectnees  of  t^ 
Couar?s  interpretation.  It  to  foUy  to  assume  that  Judgee  are  ^^y 
different  from  other  human  beings.  It  to  foUy  to  assume  that  toey 
are  not  actuated  on  the  bench  and  frequently  controUed  by  thete 
previooB  educational  environment  as  well  as  their  economic  outtook. 
It  to  fony  to  suppose  that  any  Judge  can  obUterate  and  diseever 
httwtf  from  hto  legal  associations,  and  lawyers  to  the  private  prac- 
Uce  of  their  profeesion  are  as  much  divided  to  their  outlook  on 
economic  and  poUUcal  problems  as  are  Judges  on  the  bench;  birt 
what  I  object  to  to  the  assumption  that  where  a  court  by  a  vote  of 
B  to  4  or  6  to  3  decides  an  act  of  Congrees  to  be  unconstitutional 
thoee  who  agree  with  the  4  or  the  3  Instead  of  the  5  or  the  6  should 
be  regarded  aa  traitors  to  their  country  and  as  desiring  to  under- 
mine the  faith  of  the  people  m  the  courts  or  to  the  Constitution. 

It  to  likewise  t<Mj  to  assume  or  expect  that  any  President,  la 
appotottog  men  to  the  bench,  will  not  take  account  of  their  bacfc- 
grottod.  as  weU  as  the  liberaUty  or  narrowness  of  their  ^preach 
to  c|uesti<ms  arising  tmder  the  Constitution.  ^^ 

When  Abraham  Ltoo^n  was  considering  the  appototment  of  two 
men  to  the  bench  he  made  the  statement:  ^t  to  essential  th*t 
men  shall  be  appointed  who  will  sustato  what  has  been  done  witti 
re«>ect  to  emancipation  and  legal  tender."  Was  thto  an  effort  to 
pack  the  Court  or  was  it  merely  an  effort  to  select  Judgee  whoee 
minds  would  not  be  closed  to  advance  to  the  determination  of 
theae  questions  to  the  light  of  their  enactment  and  their  necessityT 
Whni  Woodrow  ^NUson  was  about  to  ^potot  a  man  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  I  was  a  monber  of  the  Kentucky  delegation  whlgh 
f^yifrt  upon  him  to  appotot  a  distinguished  Kentucky  lawyer  to 
the  poeltion.  When  we  bad  aU  expressed  our  (^toion  and  made 
our  recommendation  Preeident  Wilson  said:  "Gentlemen,  doee  yoj» 
candidate  believe  that  the  law  grows,  or  does  he  take  the  legalistic 

view  that  it  to  flnished?"  ^        ^    ^. , 

In  that  question  he  revealed  the  type  of  man  whom  he  deslreo 
to  appotot  to  the  Supreme  Bench.  He  did  not  ask  us  how  he 
would  decide  any  given  case.  He  would  have  scorned  to  have  to- 
quired  of  the  candidate  himself,  and  the  candidate  would  have 
scorned  aa  appototment  under  such  dmunstancee.  President  Wil- 
son desired  to  appotot  a  man  who  in  the  complexity  of  modem 
life,  to  the  fierce  conflicts  of  commerce  and  of  todustry.  to  the 
bitter  struggto  of  men  and  women  for  economic  advancement  and 
equality,  would  not  be  impervious  to  the  absorption  of  a  modem 
and  liberal  outlook  to  the  determlntog  of  the  rights  and  prlvilegee 
of  the  Anterican  people  under  our  constitutional  system.  Was  he 
trying  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court,  or  wae  he  merely  seeking  to 
provide  a  constant  flow  of  fresh  water  toto  a  stagnant  Judicial 

Ify  theory  of  government  to  that  we  can  no  more  operate  a 
tMi^lortf^  govozunent  to  thto  modem  day  to  the  precise  pattern 
which  it  asmiiT'^  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago  than  we  op  gPy  te 
our  Industrial  and  agricultural  enterprises  as  they  were  operated 
a  century  and  a  quarter  ago.  Any  farmer  would  spurn  to  harveat 
hto  wheat  with  the  old-fashioned  cradle  and  thresh  It  wltti  a 
ground-hog  threeher  of  two  generations  ago.  like  industrial  orgaa- 
i«>tirtnn  of  the  Nation  would  scorn  the  methods  of  production 
which  wen  to  vogue  even  a  gen^atlon  ago.  The  selenoe  of  medi- 
cine and  of  surgery  as  fashioned  upon  the  primitive  operation 
iMrformed  by  Dr.  McDoweU  would  be  scorned  today.  To  say  thto 
doee  not  to  any  way  mlnlmlwi  the  greatness  of  hto  skill  or  the 
magnlfloeat  contribution  be  made  to  American  surgery,  but  no 
^mir*Mti  AwMwH/^w  would  be  willing  today  to  submit  to  an  opera- 
tion 'I"'**''  T<»wnM'  circumstances  to  the  face  of  the  moat  modem 
i4>pllanoea  known  to  the  skill  of  the  surgeon.  Bducatlon  and 
religion  have  moved  forward. 

ICust  we  admit  that  to  the  midst  of  Improvement  and  advanoe- 
ntent  and  a  wider  am>llcatlon  of  the  knowledge  of  man  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  that  beset  mankind  to  its  private  capacity  only 
Government  remains  tied  to  the  hitching  post  of  antiquity,  immov- 
aUe  ^T>rf  irreqwnsibte?  I  do  not  subscribe  to  such  a  theory,  and. 
thfmgh  I  am  a  lineal  political  descendant  of  Thomas  Jefferscm  and 
beUeve  that  he  wrought  more  nobly  than  any  political  philosopher 
of  hto  or  any  day  to  the  attainment  of  popxilar  righte.  I  rather 
chooae  to  follow  Jefferson,  the  President,  to  some  respects  as  against 
Jefferson,  the  theorist.  I  prefer  to  follow  the  Jefferson  who.  after 
the  maturity  of  years,  after  he  had  held  every  office  almost  withto 
the  gift  of  the  people,  said  that  the  Constitution  should  be  the 
Instrument  fen-  the  guidance  of  the  living;  that  thto  coxmtry  belongs 
to  the  living  and  not  the  dead;  and  that  no  past  generation  had 
any  more  right  to  bind  and  fetter  the  spirits  and  souto  of  the  pres- 
ent generation  than  we  have  to  btod  and  fetter  the  souto  of  those 
who  are  to  come  after  us. 

I  believe  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  a  living, 
moving,  vital  Instrument  of  government,  not  to  be  preserved  to  a 
museum  but  to  be  preserved  by  a  fair  and  liberal  toterprtftetion  of 
Ita  powers,  as  well  as  a  progressive  and  sane  toterpretation  of  Ite 
Imidied  powers.  In  other  words,  John  Marshall,  to  laytog  the  foun- 
dation of  our  constitutional  history,  sought  to  flnd  legitimate  ways 
to  ttM  meaning  of  the  Constitution  for  the  solution  of  the  national 
proUems  of  the  American  people.  In  more  recent  days  the  PMeral 
eenrte  have  sought  to  flnd  technical  and  obstructive  ways  by  whlth 
to  prevent  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  National  Govonment 
la  a  fteld  where  It  murt  be  exclusive;  and  has  even  gone  to  tha 
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extent  of  holdtog  that  even  a  State  cannot  to  some  light  exercise 
the  power  which  it  has  denied  the  Federal  Government.  Thto 
pecultor  Judicial  situation  has  brought  to  the  doorstep  of  the 
American  people  a  controversial  method  by  which  to  tear  looee  from 
the  dead  hand  of  antiquity  and  t<>  render  our  Constitution  more  to 
keeping  with  the  needs  of  modem  life  and  the  solution  of  modem 
problems  as  Ifarshall  himself  sou{ iit  to  do,  and  as  he  predicted  our 
Constitution  would  be  compelled  to  do  tf  it  were  to  remata  a 
charter  in  which  the  people  would  retato  their  confldence  and  their 
faith.  In  approaching  these  problems  let  us  as  lawyen  Justify  the 
dignity  of  our  profession,  and  let  us  Justify  the  leadership  which 
it  ought  to  assume,  and  let  us  relctodle  and  restrengthen  the  faith 
of  the  public  to  the  legal  professl'in  because  It  seeks  to  flnd  legiti- 
mate ways  by  which  things  may  be  done  that  are  necessary  to  be 
done  rather  than  qwndtog  our  llviss  to  a  technical  effort  to  obstruct 
every  progressive  movement  whldi  makes  It  possible  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  work  out  their  problems  under  an  ordered  society  and 
under  the  processes  of  democracy. 


Peace  in  Terms  of  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  DIETERICH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tue&lay.  Ft^uary  2i,  1937 


RADIO  ADmiESS  BT  HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH.  OP  MA8SACHU- 
8XTTS.  ON  FEBHUABY  tt.  1987 


Mr.  DIETERICH.  Bir.  President.  I  adc  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcobo  an  address  delivered  over 
a  National  Broadcasting  Co.  network  on  Monday  night.  Feb- 
ruary 22.  1937,  by  the  Senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Walsh]  on  the  subject  of  Oeorge  Washington  and 
Peace  in  Terms  of  National  Defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recobo,  as  follows: 

On  this  national  holiday,  which  we  have  been  observing  today, 
every  American  citizen  who  lover,  his  country  and  who  Is  worthy 
of  his  heritage  has  had  on  his  Upa  the  name  of  George  Washington 
and  in  his  heart  profound  sentiments  of  admiration  and  gratitude. 

Tonight  it  Is  my  purpose  to  epeak  to  you  of  Washington  end 
to  recall  some  at  the  circumstauoes  and  events  of  his  day.  and 
then  to  discuss  the  subject  of  jieace  in  torms  of  naval  defense. 
Washington  and  the  others  i^o  founded  our  Republic  and  whose 
memories  we  revere  had  their  problems.  We  have  ours.  But  In 
some  respects,  deq>ite  the  interval  of  a  century  and  a^  half,  their 
and  our  problems,  purposes,  and  objectives  are  basically  identical. 

When  Washington  took  control  of  the  Army  In  1T76  there  were 
lees  than  8,000,000  men,  women,  imd  children.  Hack  and  white.  In 
the  Thirteen  Colonies.  Most  of  them  were  dependent  on  the  toil 
of  their  own  hands  for  their  bread  and  shelter.  BCany  winters 
some  of  them  went  hungry.  Wood  was  their  only  fuel,  liedlcal 
care  was  scarce.  S<dx>oUng  was  rudimentary.  Travel  was  slow  and 
fraught  wrai  hardship  and  dangrr.  Of  recreatton,  as  we  know  it 
today,  there  was  acme.  Tet,  except  for  their  political  grievances 
against  the  royal  governors  and  the  mother  country,  they  regarded 
themselves  as  contented  and  prosperous.  They  did  not  complain 
of  their  lot  nor  grumble  about  hardships.  They  were  aocostomed 
to  gather  In  their  lurches  and  render  thanks  to  their  Creator  for 
his  many  Idesslngs  and  mercy.  They  were  Ood-fearlng  and  God- 
trusting  men  and  women,  who  f  oond  peace  and  ocmtentment  in 
steadfast  reliance  uptm  the  Creator. 

Today  we  have  an  aggregate  national  wealth  represented  by 
stores  of  gold,  and  other  valuaUe  resources  far  beyond  the  imagi- 
nation of  King  Sfdomon.  We  bave  line  highways,  free  sdbmds, 
libraries,  hospitals,  playgrounds,  luui  public  beaches.  To  be  sure, 
we  have  unemployment.  Povwly  has  not  yet  been  abolished. 
Admittedly,  we  have  deep  aiMl  i^rave  social  and  political  prob- 
lems with  which  to  deal.  I  do  not  want  to  seem  to  minimise  them, 
but  I  submit  that  all  of  our  present-day  troubles  are  small  In 
comparison  with  our  blessings:  tfcat  our  personal  hardships  are  as 
nothing  iiiien  compared  with  these  so  bravely  endured  by  our 
forefathers. 

One  fundamental  and  priceless  treasure,  however,  was  possessed 
by  George  Washington  and  his  compatrlote  which,  for  the  most 
part,  we  today  seem  to  have  lost— that  is  the  sustaining  comfort 
of  belief  in  the  highest  guidance  and  the  protecting  power  of  aa 
omnipotent  God. 

Any  comparison  between  the  present  and  Washington's  period 
that  is  not  superficial  will  reveal  the  fact  that  the  4>iritual  re- 
sources of  strength,  inspiration,  comfort,  and  contentment  to 
Washington  and  his  compatrioto  have  largely  disappeared.  The 
absence  of  this  influence  has  beccme  marked  in  every  walk  of  life. 
Observe  the  absence  of  religious  <««<ii*w«^  today  in  the  three  I 


•ethrmeB  of  our  society,  namely,  the  edueatlon  of  youth.  In  our 
huslneas.  and  in  our  political  life.  Look  about  and  witness  the 
eonseqxiences  of  this  loss  of  spiritual  values,  and  rejection  of  re- 
ligion In  the  present-day  wortd. 

Tbie  wocid  has  been  rocked  by  explosive  oombate  that  have  im- 
paired  faith  in  government,  created  daas  hatreds,  permitted  dis- 
proportionate distribution  of  wealth  and  recurring  cycles  of  panic 
and  economic  prostration.  We  have  reached  a  point  in  this  com- 
bat of  material  and  political  forces,  in  this  age  of  machines  and 
money,  and  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  aiul  power,  that  today  many 
are  appr^enslve  with  reepect  to  the  survival  of  democracy.  Thle 
Is,  Indeed,  a  stupendous  departure  ftom  the  Ideals  of  the  men  of 
Washington's  era. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  to  my  feUow  oountrymsn  on  %>**»  anni- 
versary of  Washington's  birth  that  in  my  cpinloo  than  will  be 
no  lasting  solution  or  p«-manent  reconstruction  of  our  eccmomle 
life  imless  we  return  and  cnce  more  become  InsptMd  by  the 
divinely  totigfat  principles  of  jxistlce,  equality,  and  ^larlty  that 
guided  Washington  and  the  other  patriote  of  his  epoch.  Unlesa 
the  soul  of  the  Nation  la  domlaated  by  the  splrltaal  rather  ^hen 
the  material,  of  what  avail  are  our  laws  and  our  Constitution? 

If  the  spirit  of  Washington  could  q;>c»k  to  us  tonight,  would  he 
not  unequivocally  proclaim  that  without  divine  guidance  and 
■srtstance  we  as  a  people  are  doomedT 

We  must  not  only  move  to  preeerve  the  democracy,  which 
Washington  bequeathed  to  us.  we  most  not  only  emulate  the 
founding  father's  love  of  country,  and  their  rrtiaace  on  divine 
g^ddance,  but  we  may  also  take  a  lesson  from  Waahli^ton  with 
respect  to  one  of  our  paramount  preeent-day  qucatlans  of  na- 
tional policy,  the  qxjestion  of  war  and  peace. 

Geoge  Washington  was  a  lover  of  peace,  and  therefore  a  firm 
believer  in  national  defense.  It  was  he  who  said.  *rro  be  ptepared 
for  war  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  xnas<ii  iiliig  peace." 
By  what  means  did  Washington  plan  for  us  to  choose  between 
peace  and  war?  Here  are  his  words:  'Traklng  care  to  keep  our- 
eelvee  by  suitable  establlshmente  on  a  reepeetaMe  defensive  pos- 
ture", which  means  adequate  national  defense.  He  also  urged  for 
securing  peace  and  avoiding  war,  national  isolation,  by  keepli^ 
away  from  foreign  entanglemente  and  alliances,  anrrthw  nam* 
today  for  strict  neutrality. 

As  we  lo(A  about  the  world  of  today  and  witness  the  political 
and  social  revolutions  that  are  transpiring,  the  dethronement  of 
kings  snd  anperors.  the  abandonment  of  constitutions  and  demo- 
cratic institutions  to  be  replaced  by  dlctotorshlps.  the  ominous 
clouds  of  war  that  hang  low  throughout  Burope,  with  three  actual 
wars  having  token  place  since  the  World  War,  is  not  our  para- 
mount problem  to  eecape  involvement  in  another  war,  If  war 
cmnes? 

The  growth  of  dlctotorshlps  In  certain  eountrles  of  Bump* 
Injecte  a  new  danger  into  the  international  situation.  They  arw 
warlike  and  bellicoee  In  spirit  and  purpose  and  have  proceeded  to 
build  up  military,  naval,  and  aircraft  armamento  on  a  scale  here- 
tofore unlmagined  In  Burope.  Again,  communlam.  q>reading 
stealthUy  snd  strategically  Ite  tentadee  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
has  become  a  real  and  definite  threat  to  the  continuance  of 
democracy. 

I  repeat,  no  realistic  discussion  of  America's  present-day  prob- 
lems can  avoid  mention  of  the  war  risk.  Sound  stetesmsntfilp  re- 
quires that  our  national  poUcies  be  so  shiqied  as  to  promote  and 
safeguard  peace  for  our  own  country,  and.  so  far  as  lies  within  our 
power,  peace  for  the  world.  It  is  not  eiumgh  that  we  proclaim 
our  desire  for  peace:  we  miist  leave  nothing  undone  in  an  effort 
to  Insure  peace.  In  the  past  this  has  meant  treaties  to  outiaw 
war.  efforto  to  conclude  disarmament  agreemente.  It  has  meant 
attempto  to  reach  an  accord  with  other  nations  with  re^>ect  to 
international  trade  and  International  finance,  since  It  is  recognised 
that  economic  factors  are  so  often  the  breeders  of  war.  It  ha* 
meant  unselfish  efforte  to  spread  the  goqpel  of  peace  and  good  wiQ 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  United  Stotes  has  led  the  world  In  preaching  the  goqwl 
that  the  road  to  peace  is  through  imlversal  disarmament.  After 
10  years  of  conferences  and  treaty  m^nwg  it  is  regrettable  to  an- 
nounce that  ixactlcally  no  progress  has  been  made  toward  limita- 
tion of  armaments.  Daring  this  period  we  have  eeen  three  con- 
certed efforte  to  limit  naval  armamento  by  International  agreement 
faU.  Theee  efforte  finally  ended  (m  December  81,  1990,  with  the 
termination  ot  the  treaties  that  had  been  made.  We  are  now 
back  where  we  were  before  the  World  War. 

Despite  the  horrlf^nng  memoriee  of  the  Weild  War.  which  era 
still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  this  generation,  the  race  In  armamento 
continues  unabated;  to  fact,  with  accelerated  meed.  Practically 
every  major  power  hae  Joined  to  this  mad  race,  and  even  the 
extraordinary  demands  upon  national  budgete  do  not  seem  able 
to  dow  down  the  large  building  programs,  whldi  embrace  all  the 
e^>eeted  naval  and  military  armaments,  and.  what  Is  perhaps  moat 
omtoous.  vast  numbers  of  airplanes  fully  eqtdpped  for  scouting  and 
bombing,  whl^  constitute  a  sinister  iwniw^  not  only  to  th« 
armies  and  navies  of  oiher  powers  but  to  the  W*f*»n  populationa 
as  weU. 

For  the  future  national  defense  to  us  should  mean  implementing 
our  Government  with  new  ways  and  means  of  preserving  oar  own 
strict  neutrality  In  the  event  of  war  elsewhere;  it  meaiMr  enact- 
ment of  statutes  to  eliminate  the  profit  motive  within  our  own 
land  as  related  to  the  supplying  of  materials  or  labor  during  a 
state  of  war:  It  means  finally  tiie  strengthentog  of  our  T>tiftT>fti 
defenses — on  land,  on  sea,  and  to  the  air. 

Before  dlsctissing  what  the  United  States  is  doing  with  respect 
to  strengthening  Ito  own  defenses,  let  me  pictare  to  you  very 
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briefly  what  oth«  MtloM  hmv  tMen  doing  and  «•  now  prepoitog 
'^?«rSt£.^eSKrS^"n^^^ 

SliSr2J?St2ir*irSSftcISr  £?^!rwt .  r^J^^ 

£Z^«w««Mr«i«S«  inciMMd  the  enUrted  pemamel  of  h« 
S251  S^ySmS^  hiiTfSS  end  rtrengthenlng  her  M^. 
'^2iM?Sl{w?tt?p2t>£«  or  two  hM  •uthoru-dor  e^lj^^ 

tJttjiSpi.  a  •iTcniX  cmrtiKB.  3  crutoen.  22  dertroyers.  8  bud- 

"ISST.-  SSLl"b»SSS°iJSSin  U  proceeding  n*Wly.  and  even 
fiJSJ/SiSSJhi^WtoSlhCT  attenuooto  n*via  d^anaea  and 
SrSS<5S?t,lSw^vSTS>nimli-»on  a  wbmarlne  fleet  of  per- 

^SJ^  Kavy  a.  of  today  ha.  1«  h«Ty  crul-t.  and  1.  building 

"•  wfSr'hSR  JLTSScJS  S^t'crul-r..  While  Japan  ha.  20 

ti^^totala  W.  Japan  ha.  82  and  Great  Britain  ha.  108.  Wia* 
iSit^SnStoS'wa  hate  a  total  o£  42  built  or  building. 
SSreaTjapan  haa  81  and  Oieat  Britain  hM  M. 

>S««ft  SSlem  eoMtltut.  the  mobile  ba»  of  a  naval  ^Jm. 
Wben  «e  ««««-»  the  aircraft  eartlera  we  now  have  under  «»^»^f- 
2S  wTwrnhlvTl  tSitf  .IX.  Jmpan  ha.  .ix.  and  Oreat  Britain 

'^^'^SSxparatlve  rtrength  of  combined  •»', 'ow»^,^_*"  ^ 
Mvoith  Dlaee.  aceordiag  to  a  public  rtatement  recently  made  by 
STcwdJf  thTAW  Air  CcJrpa.  That  means  that  ^  nation. 
12«r  haw  tarw  Sxfleeta  thanthe  United  SUte..  We  have  a 
Sinftounf2^4?aSe..  Even  Japan  i.  reported  to  have  a. 
SSS^mStary  and  naWTSane.  a.  we  have.  Germany  ha.  2300 
SIfpSprSS.  4.000:  iSy.  4.400:  Great  Britain,  more  than 
JJoolMd  SovkrtRusaa  U  reported  to  have  approximately  6.000 

lja*the  matter  of  comparative  strength  of  our  land  f OTcee  you 
«  wS^aamwthat  our  5wn  landing  Army  la  the  raaUert  of  any 
£irnaU™Sfact,  in  numerical  rtrength  It  1.  about  on  a  par 
vSK  ^key.  Our  own  total  Army  strength.  Including  aU  our 
*«.i^Ji  Rmmtm*  la  about  4MJ00O.  The  British  Empire  counts  its 
SSTlSSSSl'  iVSS^^rves.  at  1.100.000.  ^'oermany  ha. 
^^n  2S0.OOO.  not  including  any  of  ha  n;^»«[9?«  ■?°i'; 
Smtary  org«l«tlona.  Prance  and  Italy  each.  l^«dlng  both 
Mttve  and  trained  rwervea.  are  maintaining  an  army  ^  •PP««i- 
SKt  «S)o3Sr^Japan  ha.  more  than  2.000.000  men  toained  and 
JSSy  foTaervtce.  fcrtet  Ru«ria  ha.  nearly  19.000.000  tealned 
aoMlcra  of  which  number  about  1,600.000  are  on  acUve  service. 

TbS'lt  U  aSpawnt  that  our  own  naval  and  military  defenw. 
are  f"  l»low  thT  standard  set  by  other  nation,  for  themaelv««. 
and  in  view  of  what  1.  happening  elsewhere  In  the  wwld.  are, 
cCThape.  below  the  level  for  our  own  Mfety.  We  are  not,  however, 
^pSang  to  embar*  in  any  competittve  race  for  naval  supranacy. 
OurowTDTnaval  program,  large  a.  it  may  .eem  to  »>••  l^- '»^'^*5«- 
IM..  not  more  than  U  required  If  we  are  to  have  a  Navy  of  treaty 
BMsth:  that  1^  of  the  rtrength  spedfled  for  oxuselve.  to  the 
iSf^lme  naval  treatle.  which  recently  explied.  H  we  contlriue 
S^^reaent  program,  we  will  not  reach  our  treaty  strength  \mtu 
?^  IWietherJt  will  prove  necesMry  to  accelerate  our  program 
~  and  *lncr«a«  it  U  a  question  which  future  event,  vrtll  det»mlne. 

Owrttadltlonal  p«>llcy  ha.  been,  and  oufht  to  be.  to  tWnk  in 
tarma  of  national  defense— not  in  term,  of  offense.  Our  Navy  u 
neocasaniy  our  first  line  of  defense;  and  If  Impregnable,  our  ajm- 
nlete  dcfuiae.  becauM  by  the  dzcxunataneea  of  our  geogn^iihlcal 
poettton.  attack  upon  ua.  tf  attack  doea  come,  murt  come  by  way 
of  tha  saa.  ..        __ 

We  haA  ao  navy  when  we  fought  the  Revolutionary  War.  By 
oouranL  ter  attatpgy.  and  by  cunning,  though  o«t«a  with  Inf wlor 
^cHLWMhiagSn  won  many  battle..  He  lost  many  other  bat- 
ttwand  TmaS  loat  tha  war  becauM  of  one  major  reawn.  He 
vra.  eomneOed  to  watch,  helplessly,  tha  continual  landing  of  for- 
•ten  soldloii  on  American  soU  whlla  hla  own  troopa  dwindled 
iSough  battia  after  battle  until  Valley  POrge,  the  time  when  the 
U^Suw  say  "all  waa  loat  save  hope."  The  Continental  forces 
had  no  ahlPB.  Had  they  been  able  to  prevent  the  continuous 
tending  of  foreign  troopa  and  rappllea  the  colonist,  would  have 
Mn  the  BevoluSon  In  a  comparatively  short  time.  Indeed,  had 
thay  «"»'»y  not  bean  able  to  prevent  the  landing  of  troche  and 
auDDUea  we  probably  would  not  have  won  our  freedom.  It  ^ 
no*  untU  Ptanoa  r«»gnlaed  tha  Colonlea  and  deapatdied  the 
Pkanch  Plaet.  through  tha  effcot.  of  John  Paul  Jone.  (in  part) 
vhlch  prevented  further  landing  of  troops  toat  the  Bavrtuttcm 
was  won.  Naval  Idockade  by  the  Ptench  was  the  flMl.  if  Mt  the 
decisive,  factor  that  made  iMosible  the  existence  of  our  Nation. 
We  can  wan  undaratand.  therefore,  why  7^»*»^^°«*o»»  "«S?^ 
tha  need  of  a  Havy  aufllclenUy  powerful  to  prevent  the  landing 
oC  foreign  troopa  on  American  solL  _  ^.      . 

In  ^e  avBBt  of  war.  If  we  have  a  nucleus  of  an  active  Army, 
tt  can  be  lapkDy  evpandfid.    Indeed  tha  Army  must  nqpand  to 


Sr?Sdy1?^Ss^'a"SacS'USldSte^!l.t  the  v^ 
*^  ^^^ilTi^iii    Inrt  riiMl  anv  attempt,  of  Invasion  until  the 
T^,**«S^??ir^^  toSieS     TheoretlcaUy  at  least^if  the 
^  SS^^rt^e^uS  tS?  Army  would  never  be  called  upon 

*"»,^SSS^  f^S^ind  efficient  navy  with  It.  plane,  imd 
J^^SroiJy  Wfaf^iard  from  foreign  air  aggr^o^  J^ 
**!I^Jf™  fn^Tir^  come  through  the  use  of  aircraft  carriers— 
Z*^**°««i?.S^^tS^^  lOoSanes  each.  The  enemy,  by  the 
^""^  *°tt!.  »S^t  ^iSffyiS  200  or  300  miles  offshore,  within 
lae  of  Its  »i«?f"  ^}!,"t^^uWl  send  hundreds  of  planes  from 
fts^SSJS'lSerco^'Jrn^^S^nd  *\a^nch  a  rald^that  could 

*1^iSf  lSrS^£2g"about  warships  and  about  building  inore 
^liT2!*™n.  ofKte^for  our  defense.    We  have  seen  why  this 
Sr£i?r;S^nSi^  SetTilUons  of  dollars.    But  with  aU  our 
rfS.nSve^vid  CTaf t  we  must  remember  that  the  defense  of  the 
SSSSTln^f  toSiiiSyste  lies,  unfortunately,  with  walls  of  men 
JSfS  "SaSTcHeel.    China  relied  upon  walls  of  stone.    Sordid 
tt^  Roman  Empire.    Ethiopia  relied  upon  walls  <a  words,  ^^^y- 
intemSSoSsllMtgues  and  peace  pacts.     All  such  walls,  whether 
th^^  of^^Sjne.  or  words^rumble  unlessthey  are  backed 
S  ?,y^t^men.    Na'val  vessels,  however  powerful,  do  no*  Jj^ 
wars     It  U  the  manpower  that  achieves  the  victory.    Therwore. 
5^of  «»Seme  Importance  that  the  man  power  of  *!»«  oo^?y  ^ 
^SSedtoSrend  W-  Ubertles  In  the  event  of  an  unforeseen  and 
S^J^Sad  aSack     Unless  we  have  weU-tralned  men  who  know 
S^t^^^wte  how  tofly^  and  how  to  flght.  our  warships  and  war 
Sr^^  Se^S?r;\°iS.  ^America  niore   than  any  oth«nat^. 
because  of  its  small  active  mUitary  organizations,  must  give  spectol 
KSSntitS^  training  and  maintaining  of  large  reserve    orc«. 
not  onlv  for  her  Army  but  likewise  lor  her  Navy  and  air  forcM. 
S?e  mS  h?ve  Sained  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  as  weU  w  .^ 
DitoU   who  can  speedily  emerge  from  the  peaceful  avocatiwM  <rf 
Rft  ^dy  to  augiSent  tie  active  forces  of  the  country's  defeitfc  to 
Se'  nSnt  ot  attack.    We  can  build  hundreds  of  airplanes  in  90 
Syiut  we  <iimot  train  the  necessarily  skilled  pUots  with  toowl- 
SSof  gilmiSy  m  less  than  a  year  to  combat  a  superior  force  of 
SSned   puSs   and   gunnery   experts   participating   in   a   hostile 
StSk      Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  highly   important  that  this 
necenarv  fOrce  and  essential  tratotog  be  provided.         ^     _.     *  ^, 
ItlTtosplring  to  note  the  number,  character,  and  ext«nt  of 
oersonal  sacriflSs  ah-eady  being  made  by  the  young  men  of  the 
SinSy  eSSted  in  the  active  and  reserve  forces.    ■n|e«.»«  "^y 
more  willing  and  anxious  to  bring  to  their  c"l«^iP  this  n^" 
sary  trainii^.  but,  unfortunately,  we  have  not  provided  the  funds 
OTf  acUltl^to  take  advantage  of  their  spirit  of  willingness.    I  know 
SJ  no  SetS  «.ntoibuUon  wTcan  make  to  our  national  defense  than 
by  training  theee  thousands  of  young  Americans  who  love  their 
Sunttv^o  hate  wir  but  who  consider  it  the  highest  patriotic 
duty  to  be  prepared  to  defend  our  liberties  in  any  unf or«Meen  emer- 
SSy     w£st  a  mighty  force  the   very  patriotic  spirit  of  such 
ontanlaed  youths  would  become   in  suppressing  and  eradicating 
SSiSsii  and  other  un-American  "isms"  that  have  infested  so 
many  of  the  countries  of  Europe  and  are  believed  to  be  propagating 
their  undemocratic  doctrines  in  our  own  beloved  land.    If  we  could 
inculcate  into  all  the  young  men  of  the  country  the  pride  of  service, 
the  devotion  to  duty,  and  the  respect  for  authority  that  the  you^ 
of  America  who  have  enlisted  in  our  Army.  Navy,  and  Mwine  Corp. 
poesess.  we  need  have  no  fear  for  the  Republic.    These  officers  and 
Jnlteted  men  do  not  want  war.    They  realize  that  they  would  be  it. 
flrat  vlctima,  but  they  fully  appreciate  that  the  hlgheet  and  nobl«rt 
.wiee  as  citizens  that  they  can  render  to  their  country  is  to  be 

adequately  prepared  to  defend  it.  

I  wish  that  every  American  could  know  and  see  the  fine  group 
of  American  youths  whose  names  adorn  the  service  rolls  of  the 
Navy  and  the  Army.  Thousands  of  them  this  very  night,  many 
of  them  perhaps  listoning  to  this  radio  talk,  far  away  from  home, 
on  and  under  the  high  seas.  In  the  air,  or  in  distant  military 
posts  receiving  a  meager  $36  per  month  out  of  which  they  must 
pay  for  their  uniforms  and  clothing,  are  undergoing  training 
often  under  most  dangerous  conditions,  to  order  to  be  ready  to 
protect  you  and  me  against  any  foe  who  dares  to  infringe  upon 
OT  attempts  to  destroy  our  priceless  heritage.  I  am  pleading  for 
a  spirit  of  appreciation  of  this  service.  I  am  pleading  for  the 
toculcation  in  the  souls  of  aU  Americans,  their  spirit  of  love  of 
Bervice.  their  spirit  of  happiness  and  contentment  to  being  pre- 
pand  to  serve  America— not  in  the  heyday  of  peace  and  prosperity 
but  to  the  hour  of  trial,  of  suflertng,  and  of  sacrifice. 

You  say  we  have  no  enemies  and  there  is  no  danger  of  war. 
I  reply  that  history — even  our  ovna  history,  shows  that  war  la 
like  the  angel  of  death— it  comes  unexpectedly.  It  is  no  respecter 
of  nations.  No  spot  on  earth  has  ever  been  Immune  from  K. 
devastation.  History  is  replete  with  never -endtog  conflicts  of  the 
human  family,  flghttog  against  subjection  by  mightier  mlUtary 
forces  and.  to  return,  flghttog  desperately  to  throw  off  the  op- 
pressor and  wto  back  freedom. 
We  may  hope  for  peace  and  pray  for  peace  but  we  mu.'Tt  be 

grepared  to  defend  our  Nation  if  attack  comes.  Every  war  veteran 
1  America  Is  as  ardent  for  peace  as  any  pacifist,  yet  they  are 
the  most  militant  group  fOT  strong  naUonal  defense.  They  hava 
breathed  the  poison  gas  of  the  enemy  and  they  know  war's  \m- 
qieakable  horrors.    They  hato  war.    It  la  to  spare  their  famlUea 


and  Ibeir  diOdrm  *  repetltloaa  of  then  hoacn  ttmt  they 
the  pohcy  of  preiMTCdneM. 

L^  v.  read  the  le— n.  at  hlatory.  Let  w  profit  by  tha 
of  the  paat.  Let  not  oar  tove  of  peace  blind  xm  to  the  realttlea 
in  thl.  preMnI  day  wtsld.  Let  u.  pceeetve  tha  dangna.  Let  ua 
reaUae  the  prtole—  valuea  at  our  bome..  oar  loved  osiaa.  and  oar 
hbertie..  Let  vm  rcBMrnber  again  the  word,  of  Waahlngton.  "T^} 
be  prepared  for  war  la  tlM  moat  effectual  meana  of 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

OP  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  Februanr  23. 1937 


A  DISCUSSION  BY  ALPRED  D.  STEDBCAN.  ABBISTANT  ADlfraiB- 
TRATOR  OP  A.  A.  A..  AT  THE  PLAlfT-TO-PROSFBR  MBRINa 
OP  PABMER8  AT  MEMPHIS.  TSfN..  DECEMBER  16.  1086,  OOU- 
MENTINO  UPON  AN  ADDRESS  THERE  BY  MR.  CARL  B. 
PRTTBCHE,  MANAOINO  DIRECTOR  OP  THE  PABM  CHEMUROIO 
COUNCIL 


ICr.  McKEZXAB.  Mr.  President.  I  have  In  my  hand  an 
address  delivered  by  Mr.  Alfred  D.  Stedman.  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  at 
the  plant-to-prosper  meeting  of  farmers  at  Monphls,  Tenn. 
I  ask  that  the  address  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

Thrre  being  do  objection,  the  address  was  orderd  to  be 
printed  in  the  Riooio,  as  follows: 

I  came  to  Mirophl.  for  the  spectflc  ptirpow  of  dIacuMng  the 
plant-to-proqier  program  being  carried  on  by  farmer,  tn  tin. 
region  in  eooperatlon  with  ttie  Mwnphla  Oommerdal  Appeal. 

I  brought  with  me  a  prqpared  addrea..  vhldi  haa  already  been 
given  to  the  new^M^iera  for  releaae  this  afternoon.  Tlila  addreaa 
teteg.  oat  dearly  tha  value  of  the  plant-to-pnaper  campaign  and 
fta  cloae  lelatlfmshtp  to  the  work  of  the  TriiAe  A  in  «t«mni>fct«g 
dlverslflad  farming,  enoouraging  nil  cooaervatlon,  and  In  *w»tjriT^g 
to  rtahlllBe  production  to  the  South  of  aarjAxu  eqwrt  cropa.  Tha 
Memi^ila  Coounerclal  Appeal  haa  done  a  fine  thli^  in  qionaartiv 
and  carrying  on  thla  program. 

In  this  meettng  today,  nowever,  tt  la  necesary  for  me  to  depart 
ftom  the  text  of  the  prqMured  addreas  and  to  make  an  entirely  differ- 
ent kind  of  talk  than  I  had  intended.  For  one  thiog.  tiila  aodlenoe 
has  heard  the  very  llna  addrea.  of  Mr.  Dekia  Jamea,  of  tha  United 
Statea  Chamber  of  Owiiiirme.  .howlng  the  need  for  greater  dlvcral- 
flcatlon  In  agrlcultare,  and  I  do  not  wldi  to  ooivar  agidn  ground  that 
already  haa  been  vary  ably  covered  by  him." 

My  aeoond  reaaon  for  asking  permimon  to  deport  from  the  text 
of  the  prepared  addrea.  la  that  Mr.  Carl  B.  Ptnaoba,  the  Moond 
speaker,  ha.  juat  conchidad  an  attack  upon  poMclea  of  Secretary 
Bun  and  SecRtary  WaUaee.  Mr.  VMtache  haa  ^Miken  for  the  Amn 
Chemuigtc  Coancll,  of  which  toe  la  managhig  dlroctar.  In  hla 
Hwech  here  today  he  haa  urged  the  Chemurgle  Coonell'a  propoeitlon 
that  agrlcultura  dwald  xdy  upon,  developnient  of  new  Indivtrlal 
naea  for  term  produeta  to  provide  enlazgad  marketa  at  hone.  He 
haa  advocated  thla  propoettlon.  flzat.  aa  a  aabatttote  for  Seoetary 
BoD'a  poUey  of  lanrtvtng  export  trade  by  lowering  tadfl  barrlera 
through  reciprocal-trade  agreement,  with  other  oountrlea  and, 
aeeond.  aa  a  aohatttote  for  tha  TOple  A  agrtealtaral  ooneei  fatten 
prognun  dlraeted  by  Oacrrtary  Wallace. 

Boitij  on  my  own  wtponriblllty.  I  want  to  dlMma.  the  other  aide 
of  the  propoeitlon  advanced  by  Mr.  Prltache.  But  In  ao  doing  I 
hope  flrat  of  all  to  make  dear  the  poaltlon  of  the  Department  of 
Agilealtore  with  reference  to  devetopment  of  new  Industrial  outlet, 
for  farm  produeta. 

In  hi.  crltlclam  of  Secretary  Wallace^  arttele.  puhUahed  to  the 
New  Republic  of  Denember  3.  Mr.  PtltKhe  haa  pototed  out  that  toe 
artlde  dkl  not  dtseoM  poaBiWIlttee  of  finding  pew  Industrial  out- 
lata.  But  tf  from  that  fact  it  la  imidled  that  Mr.  Wallace  and  the 
Department  of  Agileatture  therefore  are  indifferent  to  or  unin- 
formed about  poadhUltlea  in  thla  direction,  the  facta  are  exactly 
contrary  to  any  anch  Impltratton.  The  Dqiartment  of  Agtleoltare 
i.  rtrangly  in  favor  of  all  practicable  efforta  to  find  new  induatrlal 
outlets  for  farm  prodocta.  Largely  nnder  direction  of  Dr.  Henry  O. 
Knight,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemlatry  and  SoUa.  the  Depart- 
ment haa  started  a  large  ntonber  of  sdentlflc  experlmenta  dealgned 
to  dlaoover  and  dovdop  new  iiaea  and  new  demand  to  todustry  for 
product,  of  the  farm.  Examplea  of  the  Department',  efforts  are 
the  aweetputato-etarch  plant  at  Laurel.  Mlaa..  a  producara*  coopera- 
tive undertaking,  initiated  and  financed  by  the  Government,  tha 
experiment,  qxmaored  by  the  TMpla  A  to  promote  the  uae  of 


to  hli^bway  bolldlar  and  tha  eotabUshmeat  of  tha  legtonal  aoy. 
bean  laboratory  at  DHMna.  m.  Thb  Departmenfa  work  to  tha 
ganerml  field  of  davdoptng  new  Industrial  um.  of  farm  produeta 
datea  hmelk  mgn  than  60  yeara.  Stnoe  1033,  when  Mr.  Wallace  be- 
came Beeretaiy.  the  Department  ha.  given  more  enoooragement 
tban  aver  before  to  It.  In  Mr.  Prltaehel.  redtal  of  dMrnurglc  pioj- 
eet.  he  wa.  talking  in  inrtanee  after  Inatance  of  projecto  whldk 
were  planned.  Initiated,  and  are  being  carried  on  ^  tha  Depart- 
ment of  Agrleolture.  In  aU,  the  Departmenfa  bat  of  raeb  prajecta 
which  are  under  way  right  now  probably  nma  well  over  twoecotw 
to  number.  The  Department  of  Agrteoltura  1.  one  of  the  flneat 
adentmc  reaeareh  agendee  to  the  worid.  and.  ao  f ar  a.  available 
fund,  permit,  tha  Dqiartment  adantlat.  are  foOowtng  every  lead 
that  ptomlaBa  to  open  up  new  toduatrtal  vma  for  fam  produeta. 
A  brief  statement  about  the  Department's  policy  and  work  to  thla 
field  Is  eontatned  to  a  letter  vrhleb  Secretory  Wallace  aant  on  Itey 
26.  1036.  to  ftand.  P.  Oarvan.  who.  aa  preddent  of  the  Parm 
Chennirglc  Council,  ie  awocisted  vrlth  Mr.  Pritsche  at  the  head  of 
the  ehemuxgle  movement.  Oople.  of  that  letter  and  a  report  de- 
tailing the  D^Mtftmenfa  work  have  been  made  pubUe  and  aiw 
available  to  anyone  who  wldtea  to  write  to  the  Department  for 
them.  That  letter  diowa  the  poaltlon  of  tha  Secretary  and  the 
Department  ooneemlng  the  develo^nent  of  new  toduatrial  ouUeto 
for  farm  prodtMte.  Ttiey  are  100  percent  to  favor  of  aU  practicable 
efforts,  by  toe  Pum  Chemurgle  Council  or  any  other  agency,  to 
develop  new  farm  markets  to  industry.  Let  no  <me  have  any  doubt, 
about  that.  The  more  marketa  that  the  ^emurglc  Council  can 
develop  by  finding  new  toduatrial  uaea  for  farm  product,  the  better. 
But  the  Parm  Cbonurglc  Council'.  propodUon  aa  advanced  her* 
today  by  Mr.  PritKhe  1.  entlrdy  different  from  what  I  have  been 
describing  a.  the  podtion  taken  by  the  Department  of  Agrlcultuio. 
There  are  two  waya  to  look  at  farm  cbemuigy.  The  flrat  1.  that 
farm  chemuigy  la  a  good  thing  to  Itwlf .  that  It  undoubtedly  offer* 
great  opportunttlea  for  new  outleto  for  farm  product.,  and  ttiat 
full  advantage  ahould  by  all  meana  be  taken  of  these  opportunl- 
tlee.    That  1.  the  podtion  of  the  Dqiartment  of  Agriculture. 

The  other  way  to  look  at  farm  chemuigy  ts  aa  a  r^^r^'r*  tor  all 
the  problema  of  agriculture.  Thla  is  the  Ught  to  which  it  haa  bean 
presented  here  today.  It  haa  been  described,  not  aa  juat  one 
among  Mveral  benefldd  and  neoeanry  llnea  of  activity  to  »Mif>^]f 
of  agricultural  Improvement,  but  aa  the  one  line  of  activity  wlUch 
can  be  followed  to  the  exdudon  of  ottoora.  The  Pum  mMnmiTglo 
Council  la  now  offering  Ita  pnpoaal  aa  a  rabatttute,  or,  to  vm» 
Mr.  mtache'a  own  words,  "a  cwmtruetiva  attemattve"  for  tb« 
▼ltd  polidea  and  program,  of  the  Roosevelt  adminietratlan. 

The  effort  here  is  to  oonvtoce  the  farmers  that  they  should  tum 
their  back,  upon  the  Triple  A  program,  that  they  should  dlaeard 
the  adminlatratlon'M  efforte  to  ei^pand  export  ootleto  for  farm 
producto  through  redproeal-trade  agreementa.  and  that  for  an 
alternative  they  ahould  rely  nidy  upon  the  Parm  Chemurgie 
0000011*8  plan  of  developing  new  toduatrial  outtato  for  farm 
prodneta. 

Mr.  Ptitsche'a  addram  dearty  afaows  that  the  Pum  Chemarxte 
Oonndl  would  go  even  farther  than  I  hava  atated.  It  would  ^ 
only  dlaoonttooe  any  Ttlpto  A  piograma  wblch  induda  amniw 
thdr  effecte  a  degree  of  xeatraint  tqxm  prodoetlon  of  aurpln. 
cropa,  and  dispenw  with  laetproed-trada  i«reementa.  bat  alao 
would  acrlflce  our  foreign  trade  by  emtaraeing  anew  a  poltey  of 
"trade  Isolation  and  aelf-oontalnment"  which  mnans  man  «M 
higher  tartlia.  He  goea  to  the  lengtha  of  ridtBaUng  admlnlatoatton 
leadera*  efforto  to  Increaae  foreign  oatlato  for  farm  producto  by 
moderating  tariff  waUa.  "They  atlU  matotato".  he  Mya,  "that 
we  muat  devdop  oar  foreign  trade— tf  any — la  order  to 
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normal  proq;>eri^  to  the  American  farm, 
Mr.  PritKhe*.  argument  for  a  poUey  of  hl|^er  tarlflk 

trade  exduslon  is  tha  aame  aa  that  wbicb  w^ 

to  behalf  of  tha  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  MIL    mae 

for  the  American  fanaor  waa  an  atferacttva 

it  la  an  attractive  one  now.    In  1990.  when  the  ftnoot-^wlay  bill 

waa  up,  Ita  bockva  predicted  that  Ito  pMs^e  would  bi«i« 

pertty  baA  to  dkort  order.    Bat  the  actual  rm  " 

tariff  retallatten.  loa.  of  toada.  and  wrecki«e  of  farm  prleaa.    By 

IMS  ecaicety  a  man  ooold  ha  found  wbo  would  atand  np  and 

defend  the  Smoot-Hawley  Aek 
Tbe  cffaete  on  the  South  of  a  poUey  of  higher  tvlfk  m^  trade 

eadualon  were  dlmdrdaa  to  the  years  fOllowli«  lOSO.  and  ttaay 

will  agato  be  dlautioaa  If  they  are  titod  onoe  more.    Um  Sooth 

dependa  upon  eqiort  oatleta  for  marketing  of 

cotton  crop.   Doe.  tha  Parm  Gliemnr^  Oounctt 

indudrlal  outleto  to  thla  country  could 

tog  good  a  audden  loa.  like  thatf 
The  blow  to  the  farmer,  of  America  wbo  produea 

auch  aa  cotton,  tobacco,  wheat,  and  lard  fram  loa  of  aU 

The  Parm  Chemuiglc  f^'^i^ 

trade  pdley  on  the  groiuad  that  ~it  la  unfair  to  affrlcoUoial 

the  abnormd  toorea.se  to  our  farm  imports^  upon  whida  be  lays 
80  much  wnphaala.  and  the  dUpnmortlonato  Inoroaasa  to  IndiMtrlal 
over  agricultural  aqwrta  are  largely  due  to  tha  eOaeto  of  two  great 
droughta,  dtoough  Mr.  Ptltacha  naglectad  to  My  ao. 

The  pvseent  tariff  poUey  rspreaento  a  gradoal  vefaraal  of  tbe 
high-tariff  exduaionlam  poUey  of  tha  Smoot-Hawley  Act. 
of  ootqwratlve  agraemama  bttween  countrtea  for  gradual 
tioQ  of  extreme  baixisra  to  Intcxnatlond  trade  la  of  ~ 
tance  to  agrlcultara,  bacauaa  agrtooltura 
marketo  for  a  laiger  part  of  ito 
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that  ibBf  li«v«  lev 


""S?*^  «— en  or  ifr  VtttmOt*  tbm  ram  ClMmingie  OoancU  te 

J^nCS2^?2«£«2trSSon  pnjfnmi,  Mum  tt»l«  progmn  hMua 
SiSS?  iflS  tfrSSSS  "SeiSafc  th«  prodttrttan  of  txport 

S^nnMeTISd^DcmSto  SSmtoftTO  up  their  TmOo  A  profrmm 

iSSnTySlw  af*^  to  thi.  peoiwrttlojj^wipo^ 

toV^ttBtoTir towo  irtt*am  It  to  In  f»ct  »  P*"***^   j**"*!? 
StJf^SHi  that  wbfl.  It  to  o«t^y.  «j^ 

Un*  of  •ctlYlty.  It  to  on*  upon  which  thoy  ^^^  "^^  ***  **^  "" 
lihola  brood  probloni  of  thoir  nood  for  maikoto.  .^  •  — .  -i.-« 
iSiSto  poSrSrt  o  f«r  or  tht  llmltrtlciM  0*  tho  f «rm  ^- 
-iJ^SowiwSt  Fint  of  on.  do^rOiopnonto  of  now  ^^o*  "T 
ZSMatm^  MloBttfle  noMreh  on  no*  •oeompU^ed  ovw- 
^^TllinMHo  WU0II7  tho  mult  0*  iloir  and  polTiotoWng  work. 

SnSoSiMtteTMUlto  of  «och  oaort.  «Mf  '^^^'I^SU^r^iJi 

teSf^  thjttio  roSitiiit  <»"» j*«».  "2;j5f^*2ri.rss2 

1^  iinmMttatelT  modi  Bood  hr  morkoto  Instantty  creotad  hy  now 
KtSSrSi  ^TdSwtoiSont  of  now  morkoto  to  thto  woy  to  o 
£SSS  S!ict^^n?^U«xt  thot  f«met.  rooognto.  It  .. 


"St  mnothor  thtot.  o?«n  when  Mdcntlflc  men  achtore  »n  Mjound- 
taT^i^^MLU^ttl  tSSto  in  oonio  wiqro  •*•  I»i«WT  odTKitageouo 
?<SSS?Sf  SiST^oSer  wosTSk,  tend  to  c.^  outor 
^_^?TSi  mtteSTthir  tood  effect*  upon  the  finnere"  morketo. 
KrSSS^^2fwL5S»«nt  of^  jiutomohll^  ^ndott^ 
Z^Zm  wmMMmm.  which  have  been  of  tremendovio  uae  to  aoctoty  in 
SSSL^STdTSSimS  haThad  good  eflecta  upon  agriculture 
ffrrr^  J--.  te^aSacttM  plaemg  of  purchaalng  power  for  farm 
£5S  totto  iSSSrSf  «!o  iSoyoea  to  the  automobile  todua- 

{sr^th?a5S2Ji  hL^sSdj;^  ti^  '-^^ivs^ 

Mf«  uraimd  MuOOOjOOO  aereo  ct  com  and  oati.  once  fed  to  horeeo 
2d  2iir?SJS^^^now  needed  to  do  work  that  can  be 

,  an^MTtSutt  to  a  mtotake  to  anppoee  that  Vam 

at  M^ton***^  di»elu|niMiii»a  tqpon  agriculture  end  with  the 

SfWitoeB^iBd  now  marketa  fOrfarm  pwd^ft^^  « 

mmntammwrn* ataMo aa to  ita own  produetmty.  then  it  might  be 

2c«fortermara  to  rely  aMhiatrely  upon  adenoe  to  develop  new 

SStoto  toMlMa  tiM  fONlgn  outleta  and  tho  Triple  A  programa 

wh^L  tho  GhoBMOfla  OooDeuwould  take  away. 

ftiS  thltMTirS^  aclonoo  to  atoo  brought  to  bear  upon  prob- 

^V^iSuiStiictlm.  and  by  tmprovod  plan  and  animal  breed- 
'S  M^l^rtSioiaid  UMof  aaUBTand  more  adentifle 
i£  M^odi  of  BOW  kIndB  fCrlenttBTB  ean  rapidly  tocreaae  Its 
^M^toproM.  It  to  ohaiMTfeartBtle  of  our  pragreaalvo  oyuntoy 
SSw? m^Mmtood  to  make  uae  o<  new  knowtodge  made  avaJJ- 
ZmT  feZ  i^M^  TO  do  otbarwtoa  would  be  to  turn  our  bM:k8 
SSL  tho  boM^r  ran^  n  a  now  cotton  plekor  wore  perfected 
y^21»Si  MdawriM  taad.  and  the  tang-Umo  eOecta  would  be 
^Birt»  laimi— Ha  country  ahoold  atoo  be  ptepored  to  deal 
atomato  aoelat  itot^-^*""*  and  pricea  and  income 
I  «Meb  roMlt  Ikom  far-raMhlng  devolopmonta  ctf  thto 
T^Sman  oBtoBtlflemeSodi  the  (^portonlttaa 
)  to  atop  19  tt>  pnduetlOB  are  Teryipeaft.    Bare  are 

«•  xn  thto  country  too  ovoratpa  production  per  hon 

ITwir  about  ao  ««i  per  year.  oAUe  to  aeme  flocka  the 
^a  l|gg2  hKfoaaad  to  mcoa  than  900.    Tho  preaent  avcr» 
Moa  of  touttorffct  production  per  cow.  of  lOo^  rattoa  9<*Vci*aA 
Tnaat^^kSoC  «nd  of  ySlto  ct  com.  wheat.  •»!  ccttan  per 
^M  aBbotooMoad  greatly  by  more  goneral  uae  of  eetenttflc 

'  ^t  breedtof .    Theaa  aro  niat  a  few 

_^^^__ ffi^^mMw,^  liaid  of  apft^t**"  endeoTor.  but 

^n'mvlrato  m$  toct  that  i«rleoltnra  to  a  dynamic  I>>;odudng 
^^^vnoT*  ataUe  OBO.  Mnen  wm  not  make  tho  mtotake  of 
mSdSm  «wl  Sir  vroducl]«  powor  wm  atand  atOl  while  adence 

^TSmSaUMm  BMT  tadortital  uaaa  for  farm  pradncta.  

r^tStmdtaUbi  to  that  to  ttoa  future  agrtoultnro'a  growing 
^tpraSnirSni  oaSran  an  tho  liiiiwaail  mazkoto  that  can 
I  aiallBWa  bf  nlf  *****  dovdopmant  of  now  Industrial  out- 
^ — " —  wni  bo  or 


SSSS^ut^^  increases  In  producUon  ?r^^^ J^ 
;SS£  wS  ^^  temporary  hantehlp  ^'y^SSS^SHot  wSi 
SSm  unbalance  of  supply  with  demandLFi™"  ^^  ^ 
Sr^  ^^ived  of  their  cooperative  programa  for  meeting  aucn 
S^it^Sl  Tlwy  wSl  nrt^want  to  give  up  theae  programa  to 
SJSrSf-exSSLgS  promises   that   chemurgic   developmcnta 

"^'iSTi;  LSSS';U2n'^hy*SiSSment  of  A^-^u^  P-^ 

7^^*^Sa"sr;s3id"rt^^rssss5fh?ve"^:^^ 

SxJTrfiiJS^^iofmJnrari  <SSl-Ll  for  the  different  problems 
Sc^lgSStt^  iSle  reason  is  that  in  developing  »  n^w^" 
krt  fc^  S  Wfflcultuial  product  science  may  decrease  the  demand 
Sf  S^eoS^S?cSt?Sj  product.  ■I^^Ji^^S'^l^PSi"*!;^! 
wnTootton  fal^  may  help  cotton  growers  but  Injure  wool 
SSSrTiSd  STSea  erf  soybean  oil.  may  ^Jure  i«t,ducc«  of 
flj^MMdL  at  cottonseed,  or  of  the  animal  fats  «nd  oils.  When 
S^d^'SS^thetic  methods  Of  mjnragcturtog  dyea.  it 
knocked  the  Indigo  growers  out  of  their  industry. 

B^tog  lip.  It  te  clear  that,  when  viewed  realistically,  the 
efforttodlyelop  new  industrial  outleta  for  farm  P^^^^cts '■ '^ 
SeDaM«»  thit  is  claimed.  It  Is  one  legitimate  line  of  endeavor 
to  bShUf^  ii^culture  and  presents  opportunltlea  of  which  tho 

"lfen"*S^«lJ;cJ^ho  are  devoting  theirearneot  effort,  to  ^ 
*ru^  wlU  not  thank  the  Chemurgic  Council  for  repreaenttog 
thSJdfSa  ioffwtog  benefits  far  l5»yond  those  actuafiy  attoto- 
STtotoJTiSiSSSrfuture.  They  will  not  thank  thjB^i^u^c 
CouncU  for  telling  agriculture  to  surrender  for«i8n  n»rkBta.  wa- 
SS  the  rock^bbSl  protectionist  doctrtoe  of  «»•  »^-*^ 
SSStrSltot.  and  aurrender  their  Triple  A  progrjun,  «J1  In  h^ 
Sit  the  Chemurgic  Council  will  perform  tounf»J»*«,»?*Jf P^I 
slue  miracles  to  the  way  of  opening  new  markets  •*  homo.  No 
SSttt^Mervlce  can  be  done  to  real  science  than  to  efC0W«8« 
SrSople  to  rely  upon  It  for  Immediate  help  which  It  «nnot 
Sve  No  neater  disservice  can  toe  done  to  farmers  than  to  per- 
Soade  theS  to  go  the  limit  in  overproduction  of  expwtCTopj 
idmultaneoufily  sacrifice  their  foreign  mitfkets  'o^."»«  "S^t 
nvpluaes.  and  depend  upon  new  industrial  outlets  0P«^„»J 
hSewhich  cann6t  by  aiy  stretch  of  the  imagtoation  be  opened 
soon  enough  to  replace  the  markets  which  would  Je^Jf^t. 

Back  lnl932  agriculture  and  the  Nation  learned  the  devastot- 
tog  consequences  that  can  be  Invited  by  loss  of  marketa  abroad 
SSs^muiilted   producUon   at   home.  ^Surplus«   which   <»uaed 
ereat  unbalance  between  farm  prices  and  other  prices  were  a  lac- 
tor   to   the    depression.    The    absence   of   purchasing    Power    of 
farmers  and  of  factory  workers  and  their  inabUlty  to  buy  ba^ 
the    things   produced    by    agricult\ire    and    by    toduatry  J~    t® 
accumulations  of  surpluses  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  to  break-down 
of  the  exchange  of  goods  between  farm  and  city,  and  to  unem- 
ployment to  the  city  and  ruto  on  the  farm.  -_  ^_^ 
The  problems  of  agriculture  and  Industry  are  many-aided.    Tnero 
are  now  great  human  needs  in  the  South  for  farm  products  and 
factory  products— needs  which  are  imflUed.  not  because  science 
cannot  teU  us  how  to  produce  the  goods,  nor  becauae  farmers  do 
not  know  how  to  produce  the  foods,  but  because  the  problems  of 
distribution  have  not  been  solved,  and  becauae  purchasing  power 
to  buy  theae  gooda  Is  lacking  for  many  people.    The  diemurgic 
people  tell  us  that  they  can  provide  new  outleta  for  potatoea  lor 
starch,  new  outleta  for  com  for  alcohol,  and  a  host  of  oth«r  new 
Industrial  uses.    But  before  such  an  outlet  to  of  great  oaeto  tbo 
farmer  It  must  also  Include  the  payment  to  him  of  a  prleo  iw 
which  he  can  afford  to  sell— and  that  meana  that  the  pooftle  mm* 
have  buying  power  so  they  can  purchaae  these  new  thtoga.    -nito 
to  the  potot  where  so  many  of  the  chemurgic  derelopmentt  lau 
short  of  the  ezpectatlona  which  are  being  built  tq>  for  ttiem. 

Since  1933  the  administration  in  Washington  haa  developed  to- 
dustrtal  and  agricultural  programa  which  have  tried  to  place 
purchasing  power  to  the  hands  of  the  farmera  and  Industrial 
woricers. 

For  agriculture,  these  programs  have  been  broad,  and  the  admto. 
Istration  U  seektog  to  make  them  broader.  The  admlntotratlan 
has  never  represented  that  the  problema  of  agriculture  have  been 
s<dved.  We  need  to  carry  on  ovir  great  program  of  soil  conser- 
vation, because  the  resource  of  soU  fertility  to  the  ulttouitofoun^ 
tion  of  our  prosperity.  It  to  true  that  a  great  war  abroad  mlj^t 
tranaform  our  situation,  but  that  fact  only  magnifloa  tho  need  to 
pramoto  military  peace  through  a  return  to  sane  and  pwoeful 
2i«de  relations  and  to  carry  on  our  reciprocal  trade  agraement 
program.  Through  thto  program,  we  need  to  expand  ao  far  as 
mactlcable  foreign  outleta  for  eiq;Mrt  cropa.  Including  cotton. 
Farmera.  especially  to  some  regiona,  need  Improved  protection,  to 
the  f«»Tn  of  crop  Insurance,  against  the  consequence  of  drought. 
We  need  measures  to  cope  with  problems  of  tenancy.  Farmera 
should  have  the  right  to  cooperate  to  check  unbridled  competttton 
to  sale  of  aoll  resourcea  and  also  to  cooperate  to  programa  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  the  price  coosequcnceo  of  acuto  surpluses 
to  time  of  bumptf  ox^ia. 

And.  of  course,  we  need  all  the  help  that  science  and  todostry 

can  give  to  providing  new  oxxtleta  for  farm  producta,  too.    Bat 

thei«  to  no  lustiflcaUon  for  telling  farmera  that  thto  ono  thing 

alone  to  a  panacea  that  will  make  the  other  vital  ir«*-m«"  wnnaa- 

That.  I  hope,  agriculture  will  not  bellevo. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  22, 19i7 


ADDRESS  BT  HON.  H.  STTLES  BBZDaXS,  OF  NEW  WAMWwirmw 
ON  FEBBUABY  22.  1937 


1 


DAVns.  Ifr.  President.  I  ask  nnaoimoas  coziaent  to 
have  Inserted  In  flie  Appendix  of  tbe  Rsoobs  an  abstract 
of  an  address  on  the  President's  proposal  to  ^h#mgft  the 
membership  o(  the  Sm^^ne  Court  d^Tered  bj  the  jtmiOT 
Senator  from  New  Bunpiihire  ESCr.  Bbumbs]  on  Washing- 
ton's Birthday  aanlFwsaiy  in  New  Tork  City. 

There  belnt  bo  objection,  the  abstract  was  ordered  to  bo 
printed  in  the  Ricoro,  as  follows: 

Prealdex^  Rooaaeolt^  recent  prc^waal  to  change  the  »r^»nKT"»»«p 
of  the  Uhltad  Stateo  Supraaaa  Oourt  probaldj  laiaM  tho  moot 
crudal  iaaue  for  thla  country  to  deckle  atnoe  the  framing  of  the 
Oonatltutlon.  That  laaoe  la  whether  m  not  we  ahould  deatroy  the 
Independence  of  the  Siipreme  Oourt.  That  la  the  real  laeue.  and 
it  muat  not  bo  oonfuaed  with  the  leaa  Important  taaaea  of  whether 
CN*  not  the  Supreme  Oourt  haa  boon  rtfl^t  or  wrong  In  Ite  decUtona 
or  whether  or  not  the  Juatlcea  ahould  be  retired  at  10  yeara  of  age. 
Thoae  lasuea  an  laaa  Important  becauae.  if  need  be.  they  can  be 
aettled  by  conatltutlonal  amendment  without  upeettlng  our  form 
of  government.  The  Preeldent  haa  choeen  a  method  to  aettle 
thoee  laauea  which  In  and  of  ttaelf  ralaea  a  greater  Iaaue. 

It  la  clearly  hla  purpoae  to  change  the  memboahlp  of  the  Oourt 
80  aa  to  obtain  more  favorable  Inteipretatlona  for  his  New  Deal 
legislatAoa.  Ihla  prapoaai  to  bend  the  Sujweme  Oourt  ao  aa  to 
meet  the  Preeldent^  dealrea  ralaea  the  issue  of  whether  or  not 
the  Supreme  Courfa  Independenee  ahould  be  preserved. 

The  doctrine  of  the  "separation  of  powers"  of  the  executive, 
legislative,  and  J\idicial  branctaea  of  the  Government  la  funda- 
mental in  the  American  theory  of  eonatttutkmal  government.  The 
distinct  aepcuvtlon  of  the  powers  of  theee  three  branches  is  the 
keystone  upon  which  depends  the  maintenance  of  our  democratic 
form  of  government.  Bo  dlctatm'  la  able  to  gain  a  toothoM  as 
long  as  that  keystone  la  preserved. 

We  an  know  that  the  Constitution  la  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land  and  that  it  la  the  province  ot  the  Judiciary  to  interpret  and 
apply  the  law,  and  if  two  laws  conflict  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Supiena 
Court  to  decide  which  one  ahail  be  i^ven  eSect.  The  Oooatltutton 
specifies  certain  exceptions  to  the  l^:l8lative  authority,  and  theaa 
limitations  can  in  no  other  way  be  preserved  thaii  through  the 
Medium  of  tbe  Judtolaiy.  v^ioae  duty  it  la  to  declare  toM  all  acte 
contrary  to  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  The  Svqprane  Oourt  acta 
as  the  balance  wheel  of  our  Oovemment.  in«trinj  the  lueaerva- 
tion  of  that  form  of  government  and  the  rlghta,  privileges,  and 
liberties  of  the  mlnarity  intoeate  guaranteed  by  our  laws  against 
the  power  and  might  of  the  aaajorlty  interesta.  In  a  goeemment 
of  laws  such  as  oiirs  tbe  complete  indq>endenoe  o<  tho  courts  cC 
Justice  is  essential.  No  President  ahould  be  given  the  power  to 
Impair  or  destroy  the  independence  of  the  oomrte.  regardleaa  of 
hla  party  views  or  ■ssH««^»t^ 

Perhaps  the  Supreme  Court  has  made  mistakes  from  tlaae  to 
time.  It  Is  made  up  of  human  belQgs  who  are  not  absolutely  In- 
fUIlble.  Neveithelees,  no  one  can  deny  that  the  Supreme  Oourt 
is  the  beat  imipire  we  can  chooee  to  pteeiirie  the  game  $m  wo  plof 
It.  It  iM  well  versed  In  the  rulea  and  by  tradition  It  la  ^>M^i^"g 
It  provldea  an  Intelligent  check  against  fada,  fandea,  and  emo- 
tionalism. Claahes  hare  occuired  in  the  poet,  but  they  have 
atwajfs  been  aettled  ao  aa  to  leave  the  Ooort  tntaet.  If  ttoe  paopio 
want  to  see  tho  game  i^yed  differenOy.  they  can  always  chimge 
the  rules.  The  Oonatltutlon  haa  provided  for  an  orderly  meana  of 
change  by  the  procees  of  amendment.  That  method  calls  for  de- 
bate and  aober  refleetton  before  any  fundamental  chaqgea  are 
made,  and  Z  submit  tt  la  the  only  way  to  aettte  grave  questlona  of 
public  policy. 

If  anyone  believes  that  the  Supreme  Oourt  Is  a  menace  to  the 
social  progress  of  the  Nation,  let  that  person  glance  at  the  record. 
Since  1789  Congress  has  enacted  nearly  2S.000  pabUc  laws.  In  all 
that  time  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  unoMurtftutlonal  only  84 
different  provisions  of  law,  ranging  from  an  entire  act  to  the 
taiplicationa  of  a  sin^e  phrase.  Those  provisions  Involved  only 
04  different  acta  in  Um  te<dmlcal  sense,  and  It  appears  that  there 
are  only  8  fnstanoes  where  an  entire  act  In  the  teObnlcal  aense 
has  been  hdM  Tinconatltutlonal. 

"Only  a  very  tew  of  the  piovlsKius  held  unconstitutional  have 
•Veeted  the  eodal  and  economic  Uf e  of  our  dtlaens.    Those  facta 
me  that  tSie  Supreme  Oourt  la  not  an  obatade  to  progreaa. 


it  Boooeoett  Is  pteved  booaaae  during  tho  pool  1 

Supreme  Oourt  haa  held  unconstitutianal  vartotts  atHaanii  at 
Deal  taglBlalUrm  Xhat  la  why  he  teoMa  the  Suprama  OoiBt  In 
tevor,  and  rather  than  sobmtt  hla  pnHrlaa  to  tho  psnmla  ^ 
term  of  an  aiwiairtment  he  would  chooae  the  denous  way  d 
lag  the  aaeoaberahlp  ct  tho  Oourt  ao  aa  ta  oMaln  a  moio  tm 
kiterpnaSattoa  for  thoae  pottdee.  Be  Ifddea  thla  purpoae  behind  the 
maak  of  alleged  Ineftelency.  To  refute  tho  ote^pe  of  tnsJtntrTj  Z 
need  only  to  refer  yon  to  the  noent  report  of  tho  Attonaev  Goneral 
at  tbe  United  Statea.  In  whkh  ho  otateo  that  «Ihbbo  haa  ' 
marked  decreaae  In  the  number  of  p*nrfing  casea  at  the 
the  laot  flaoal  year.  And  It  la  **~inmn  knowMn  ttat  tiM  1 
Oourt  haa  kept  ahreoet  of  Ma  calendar. 

It  la  Interasttng  to  note  that  a  large  nuaaki ...._ 

nowq^opara  which  aupportod  tho  FroaUeB*  IB  the  laot  polttlaali 
paign  have  eiqpreaaed  determined  oppoaltkm  or  gravo  ' 
the  wtodoaa  of  hla  piopaMi. 

tt   la  clear   that   ttOa   is   not   a   pHttna 
BepubUcana.  and  Independente  alike  are  voicing 
Preeldent'a  propoaal.    It  la  truly  an  ^nvtrliTan  laeue  and' demands 
tha  attention  of  every  puhUc-mlnded  dtlaen  who  la  lataNetad  in 
maervtnf  our  democntie  form  cf-govemment.    We  find  tho  tnatt- 
tutlona  of  democracy  crumbling  In  all  parte  of  tite  world. 
zu>t  happen  here. 

George  Waahington.  the  Father  of  hla  Oountry.  warned 
theae  grave  dangers  In  hla  famoua  Pkrewell  Addnai: 
^  ""tJ^****  ojptolon  of  tho  people,  the  dlatrlhutlon.  or  modlllea- 
tlon  of  tho  oonstltutlooal  power  be  In  any  particular  wrung,  let  tt 
be  ootreetod  by  aa  amendment  in  the  way  ^  OonatltuUaa  daelg* 
nates.    But  let  there  be  no  change  by  usuzpaUon.**  """ '" 


Let  tt 


Reorg:aniiatioii  of  Federal  JadidBiy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
00 

HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

OF  GSOBGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
ruesday.  FOrruary  23, 1$S7 


STATBOENT  BT  BEON.  BOTAI.  8.  OOPKLaMD.  OF  lOW  TOBK 


lir.GBOROE.  Ifr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  ooMent  to 
have  tainted  in  the  Rnxno  a  '^ery  able  statement  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New  Tork  CBCr.  CokuvpI. 
which  aiveared  in  the  New  Yofk  Sunday  Times  of  February 
21,  lt37.  relating  to  tfa|^  proiXMal  to  reorganiae  the  Aderal 
Judiciary. 

Iliere  being  no  objecticoi.  the  address  was  ordered  to  bt 
printed  in  the  Ricoas.  as  follows: 

irrom  the  New  Tork  Times  of  Feb.  21.  1037] 

COPBLAND'S  STATDCSirT  OPFOaXNO  CoU«T  FbAM 

WAaBnraroN.  February  ao.— Tha  taact  of  Senator  CoraLAMB'a 
atattement  oppoatag  President  Rooeevelt'a  phm  Itar  raform  of  the 
Federal  judiciary  waa  aa  fUlowa: 

"TomoiTaar  the  Nation  oaletaratea  the  bkrth  of  tho  Father  of  his 
oountry.  After  earaeat  study  of  hla  vteuu  ant  the  etawa  of  two 
other  great  Vlrglniana  I  am  more  than  ever  Impi 
gteat  fundameotal  prtzMtple  la  tevolved  In  tho  ~ 


"The  oocaalon  reo^nda  aae  that  WOshlz^itoa  aaM 
optaUoB  of  the  people,  the  distribution  e 
constitutional  power  be  In  any  partloalar  wraog.  lot  Ik 
rooted  by  tho  amonrtmMrt  la  tho  way  the  OonokttutloB 
but  let  thero  be  no  change  In 


MADBOir  OW 

T  am  reminded  that  Jamea  Ifadlton.  tho  father  of 
tutloB,  aald: 

"  The  accumulation  of  aU  powera.  laglalative.  mociulliu.  aad 
Judiciary,  in  the  same  handa.  wbether  of  one.  a  few.  or  saaay.  oiM 
whether  heredltacy,  eelf-appolBted.  or  elective,  may  Juotly  bo  pro- 
nounoed  the  v«y  dfellnltlon  of  tyranny. 

Tt  la  agreed  en  aU  aidea  that  the  powar  properly  kriongli^  to 
I  of  the  4epartmento  ought  not  to  bo  directly  and  oompletoly 
administered  by  either  of  the  other  departoMnla. 

*«Tt  la  equaUy  ovftdant  that  nooa  of  ttam  oi«hS  to  poasaa. 
dtreetly  or  indheetly,  an  ovarruUng  *"0^'fMi"B  over  tho  nthaa,  to 
the  admlnlatratlan  of  thalr  rsapittlve  powora.  It  wn  not  bo 
denied  that  power  la  of  aa  emaoadaing  natwa,  and  that  It  rwartit 
to  be  effectuaUy  reatralned  from  paaaing  the  Umlte  aaalgnrrt  to  It.' 


T  am  reminded,  too,  that  Thomas  JeflOiauu.  father  of  the  BID  of 
Rlghta.  which  outlawed  rellgioua  blgotiy  or  radal  peiaecuthm  m 


MMUjtfU 
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IndapnidcnM  at  oar  VmImbI 


in  an  tto 

, at  aoetefcr 

_  riclltfai  ilnitiilT^r***"'*  of  )asttn 

to  ha  dMlDct  firan  botb  tba  lflgl»- 

_.  of  both.  thU  so  tk  may  b»  a 

cbaefca  iqMB  tbafe.* 

flf  tlM  Cm*  tliat  the  man  wbo  MMOMd 
llvvd   ttaraufh  a  cUaperate  atnigsla 


"Aa  tanff  aa 

li  of  alfhcr  at  tha 


topvovldafo 

tnaimlsal  oontral;  ttaay  vara  reeol^cd  to 

and  tha  jtuUclaqr  teaactaaa  dlatlnct 

a  «3imA  and  balance  on 


>t  on  tba 


o.  fraa 
two.  ttaa  Ubvtf  of 


that  daf .  bato  wa  grown  aoft.  bsva  w  focgotten  tbe 
of  repataantatNa  forcnunent  and  IndlTldual  liberty? 

tie  oar  pU^t: 

*  ftam  tba  natond  faebleneaa  of  tba  judldary.  it  la  in  continual 

^  at  tata^  ofoipuwad.  awed,  or  tnftaencod  by  its  ccardi- 

tranrlw!  and  tbat  aa  nf*»ftnt  can  contribute  ao  mucb  to  its 
and  indepandnoa  aa  permanency  in  oflBce.  tbls  quality 
my  tuerafow  ba  jaMy  ruarded  aa  an  indlqienaable  ingradlent 
tern  Oonatttotlan  and.  in  a  great  meaaura.  aa  tba  dtadal  of  tbe 
pnblle  Justlee  and  the  poblle  aacatty.' 

"America  bad  been  pepvlaled  by  refugees  from  political  ter- 
rorta.  ftom  rdlglous  Mgotzy.  tram  racial  persecution,  and  from 
economiff  tfranuy.  tSt^  bava  left  to  uaa  a  prlealesa  beritage  of 
an  tndspendant  judiciary  aa  tbe  acde  protection  of  our  people 
agalnat  pftlitl^^l  tatrorian,  rellgioaa  bigotry,  racial  peraeentlan. 
Jo  " 


"I  am  a  pbysielan.    All  my  lift  X  bave  joined  wltb  my  profea 
~    goea  in  smiting  new  remedies  for  tbe  physical  suffsr- 
of  oar  paoola.    An  my  polltlcl  Ufa  X  bava  joined  wltb  otbers 
.icagiya  In  aedbng  new  rMBsdlaa  for  tba  poilttcal  and 
suffer  Inga  of  oar  people. 


*1  applaad  tba  great  aoeial  objacUvsa  of  tba  administration. 

Bat.  to  ba  honest  about  It.  I  faal  thaaa  lant  tbe  aU^teat  ezeoaa 

drnaooBfor  soeb  a  formula  aa  tbat  now  propoaed. 

"I  know  than  are  aoma  'doetocT  who  offer  immediate  cure-aOs 

■MBt.    TlMis  can  be  no  acuae  for  a  Ifta 

In  attempting  to  core  ooc  aoeial  ailmento.    Popular  oplik- 

both. 

■pfamants  goiag  forward  m  Oda  If atkn 

«(  nwaUxid'a  lot  in  Ilia.    Bat  tbay  cannot 

In  amy  ^i»«g**  Piaaldantlal  term. 

It  la  eomnMt  kaofWladge  that  when  Oonsasa  baa  enacted  bap- 

IB  tha  pB0t»  It  baa  paaasd  laglriatloQ  baaed  upon 

raatad  far  aaoaa  httvoe  than  good.    We 

lad  by  eaperlenee. 

na  lay  mla4.  ooa  of  Amsdeali  dilaf  problems  la  tha  prob- 

r  ttw  ooortaL    n  la  a  trite  saytBg,  bat  trae  ea  goqpel.  tbat 

are  the  key  of  oar  llbaiUss     yrom  lowaat  to  bighsat. 

OMiBt  ba  aboea  rqpcoacb.  beyond  tbe  reach  of  p<^tical. 

or  ptrtrmal  tnflaenee  and  anresponstre  to  tbe  preesure  of 


so  buvB  aa  the 

aa  In  any  other 

by 


itti.  and  jrityil- 
of  an  Indtvldaal  judge  baa  ~ 

to  law,  thsra  can  ba  no 
bla  judicial  aoantlea 


to  gtvo  nUat, 

woaOA  bava  ovary  presnact  of  *«**f«g 

aa  tha  orlgtaaL    Iters  would  be  teought  to  the 

poup.  unknown  and  untried  in 


the  atandpoint  of  tha  erttte  of  the  preeeut  oowt.  the 

migbit  ba  tor  tha  batter,  bat  on  tha  other  band  It  ml|pit 

to  be  inffnitsly 

*V  tha  nosMeaft^B  arsMaal  la  aoioBd  now  and  wa  need  a 

of  bla 
n  sitfg  ba  aoaany  lagieai  to  lasaiiiiia  that  wa  shooid 
n  apaolBl  Bqprstoa  OMrt  to  deal  with 
intha 

for  tha  paarting  propoaal,  thwa 

of  «aalal  bl^  ooorte 

In  the  future. 

dt  tha  «M  withoat  juattncation  of  tha 

must  ba  apparent, 
disappointment  avan  to 


"la  I  aaa  It,  thsra  la  but  one  way  to  aattla  tba  vital  questions  In* 
It  moBl  be  dona  by  purposing  and  sobmtttaig  oonstlta* 


"The  only  sure  way  to  enjoy  the  benefits.  If  they  be  benefits,  of 
any  popular  laws  that  have  been  det^hnlned  to  be  unconstltu- 
tlonal.  Is  to  ask  the  American  people  to  pass  judgment  upon  them. 
Then  It  will  make  no  difference  whether  it  be  the  personnel  of  the 
present  Court  or  the  personnel  of  future  courts — the  will  of  tba 
pe(»le  win  be  carried  out  to  the  letter. 

**n  tba  p*»y11"g  proposal  were  enacted  by  the  aid  of  what  'pres- 
8uz«  gtoupa'  can  do  to  influence  the  Ccmgreas.  what  would  be  the 
reaction  if  the  enlarged  court  were  to  follow  and  confirm  tha 
decisions  already  made?  What  then  would  be  done — would  there 
be  another  reoonunendation  for  a  further  enlargement? 

1«o  matter  how  we  argue,  we  are  merely  going  around  in  a 
drde.  It  is  Ilka  a  dog  chasing  his  tall — he  mi^t  catch  it  onoa. 
but  even  if  ba  did,  the  futility  of  the  performance  would  not  be 
changed.  

fULHUAOB)  BT  CUM tri'lT U MM IV 

IhlOtiTated  by  the  great  fundamental  prindplee  enunciated  by 
Jamee  Madison  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  mindful  of  the  admonl- 
tlona  of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  it  Is  with  greater  rductanee 
that  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  cannot  support  and  am  com- 
pelled to  oppose  the  President's  proposal  to  Increase  the  member- 
ship of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

"I  am  ocmflrmed  in  my  belief  by  the  30,000  lettera  I  have  re- 
ceived from  my  constituents.  Out  of  this  huge  total  only  a  few 
Odd  hundred  ^prove  the  proposal. 

"Those  who  have  written  to  me  feel  that  the  plan  is  unmls- 
takaUy  an  attempt  to  *pack'  the  Court.  They  believe  tbat  it  Is 
in  fact  an  effort  to  control  the  Court. 

"They  are  moved  also  by  the  thought  that  minorities  would 
have  no  defense  against  the  tyranny  of  majorities,  and  that  a 
blow  haa  been  struck  at  the  foundation  of  our  form  of  government." 


The  Gold  and  Silver  Questions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KEY  PITTMAN 

OF  MEVAOA 

Bf  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  Februanf  Zi,  1937 


ABTICLB  BT  HOST.  KBT  PTmiAN,  OP  NBVASA 


lir.  PnTlfAN.  Mr.  President,  there  has  been  consider- 
able dlscosBioa  recently  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  oar  gold 
and  our  sOver  legtelatlon  and  the  adminlstratian  ot  such 


I  do  not  comrfdw  it  appropriate  that  I  take  the  ttane  of  Uie 
Senate  at  present  to  discuss  these  matters. 

The  subjects,  however,  are  of  great  importance  and  eno* 
neous  statements  should  be  corrected. 

I  had  the  honar  to  discuss  the  subjects  before  the  mining 
congress  at  Denver,  Ccdo..  in  8eptemt)er  1936. 

This  address  has  been  puUidkied  in  tbe  Mining  Congregs 
Journal  for  Pebmary  1937. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  such  article  published  in 
the  ComatBsunrAX.  Bmcokd  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  iqxm  the 
subjects. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbookb,  as  follows: 


[Vkom  Tba  Mining  Ooogresa  Journal  for  Vtebruary  1987] 
THs  ooui  am  an^vaa  omsmoifB 
,tad  to  Matal  Mining  Convention  of  the  American  Mfwtnj 
CoDgresa  at  Denver,  Oolo,  October  1,  1836 


(Bf  tba  Bonorabla 


Pnnukx,  United  Statea  Senator  from 
Nevada) 


I  deeply  ^ipreciata  this  invitation  to  discuss  the  subject  of  gold 
and  allver  legidation  and  administration  before  an  audience  that 
Is  so  dae|dy  interested  in  tbe  subject.  In  the  flrst  place,  let  ma 
oongratulata  you  on  having  aa  your  chairman,  Mr.  Stanly  A. 
■aiton.  who  la  a  practical  miner,  a  student  of  monetary  prob- 
lems, and  a  reoogniaed  authority  on  the  production.  '^"Min^ptj^n, , 
and  usaa  of  gold  and  sUver.  This  Congress  Lb  to  be  congratulated 
vpaa.  tba  large  and  repreaentative  attendance. 

Tha  gold  legislation  was  farced  upon  the  United  Statea  by  tba 
action  of  other  govemmenta.  They  flrst  departed  from  tba  gold 
atandard  and  d^ireclated  thetr  currencies  with  regard  to  gtrfd. 
Bf  tbeas  acta  thqr  atttomatically  increased  the  valxxe  of  goUi  with 
witrenca  to  tbair  currencies,  "nisy  discredited  currencies  by  such 
acts,  cnatad  monetary  panica,  brought  about  the  great  urge  for 
tba  hording  of  gold. 

Tba  United  Statea  Oovemment  haa  fixed  the  price  of  gold  al 
•S6  an  ounce.  It  will  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  tba  prloa  of 
gold,  onta  Tsrloua  oountrlaa  went  off  tha  gold  standard,  was 
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BtablltfiBd  throngbottt  tba  wortd  at  gaOjS?  an  ounoa.  Dits  pslca 
waa  orlglnaUy  catabUataad  by  Great  Britain  when  It  daelarad  tbd 
a  pound  starling  woi^d  purchaae  113:0016  grains  at  gold  and  that 
that  number  at  gralna  of  gcdd  would  purehaae  a  pound  sterlH^ 

It  must  be  remembered  that  tbe  value  of  tba  pound  i^»^iimg  ^rmB 
baaed  upon  a  pound  of  allver.  and  a  pound  c<  sliver  waa  equal  to  90 
sUver  shillings.  In  other  words,  the  Oovemment  oC  Gieot  Srttam 
stated  tbat  ao  many  rtiintngs  would  purehaae  eo  many  gralna  at 
gold.  In  other  worda,  It  was  the  silw  B>i«^«ny  that  moMured  tba 
value  at  gold,  and  idso  measured  the  value  of  the  pound  starling, 
which  was  and  la  ttie  unit  of  monetary  value  in  Great  Britain. 

When  our  Oovemment  established  its  Coinage  Act  in  1799  it 
tOlloWBd  some  statutory  monetary  system  that  had  been  adopted  in 
Great  Brttatn.  It  adopted  aa  its  unit  of  monetsry  value  tbe  dollar. 
The  value  of  tha  dollar  was  measured  alao  by  silver,  namely,  871^ 
grains  of  silver.  In  other  worts,  the  tmlt  of  value  of  the  dcdlar  waa 
almost  one-flfth  of  the  value  of  the  pound  sterling.  So  as  to  maln« 
tain  aubatantially  the  aame  ratio  betwoen  the  value  of  gold  and 
stiver  that  had  been  eotabliabed  by  Great  Britain,  the  value  of  the 
dollar  waa  alao  made  equal  to  34.75  grains  of  gold.  The  value  of 
gold  was  sobaequontly  incraaaed  with  referooce  to  the  dollar,  and 
alao  stiver,  by  fixing  ttie  value  of  gold  at  889  gralna  for  the  dollar. 

It  will  be  oheerwjd  tbat  there  were  16  times  as  many  grahia  of 
silver  as  there  were  grains  of  gold  as  a  measure  of  the  dollar.  TTila 
ratio  between  the  value  of  gedd  and  sUver  was  not  an  accident. 
There  bad  been  an  aOOrt  by  governments  as  far  back  aa  the  begm- 
ning  of  the  elghteentti  century  to  attempt  to  establi^  the  relattv« 
value  of  gold  and  allver  baaed  upon  the  average  production  of  such 
metals.  It  varied  for  a  Imig  time  between  14  and  16  gralna  of 
allver  to  1  grain  of  goia.  Great  Britain,  early  in  tbe  nineteenth 
century,  established  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals  at  ap- 
proximately 16  grains  of  silver  to  1  grain  of  gold.  That  is  where 
the  expreesion  of  the  ooinage  of  allver  at  16  to  1  aroae.  Our  Gov- 
ernment, in  the  establishment  of  the  dollar  and  the  ratio  between 
gold  and  silver,  followed  the  same  formula  and  estabUdicd  so^  a 
ratio  at  subatantlaUy  16  to  1.  Our  monetary  system  was  estab- 
lished on  true  bimetallism;  that  is.  there  waa  a  Joint  mewure  of 
the  d<dlar.  both  in  gold  and  silver.  In  other  words,  as  finally 
established,  the  dcrtlar  oould  be  redeemed  with  871^  grains  of 
stiver  or  SBS  grains  of  gold.  and.  on  the  other  band,  our  Oovem- 
ment purchased  through  coinage  839  grains  of  gold  for  a  dcdlar 
and  871^  gralna  of  aUver  for  a  dollar.  I  say  thla  la  true  bimetal- 
lism, because  there  was  a  diud  measure  of  the  doUar  unit,  and 
our  Government  waa  at  liberty  to  utiliae  either  metid  in  the 
redemption  of  its  cuirenclea.  This  was  considered  wise  at  that 
time  by  reaaon  of  the  tact  that  while  tbe  average  prodaettm  over 
a  long  period  of  time  of  the  two  metals  was  approximatrty  16  to  1, 
the  relative  production  of  such  metals  varied  during  certain 
itsorter  perloda. 

In  1873  there  was  an  extraordinarily  large  production  of  aOver  in 
tbe  world,  caused  by  the  opening  vp  at  new  silver  minea  in  tha 
western  part  of  the  United  States,  and  particularly  the  development 
of  the  gz«at  Comstodc  mines  at  Virginia  City,  Nev.  This  unsual  and 
enormous  production  in  sUver  frightened  economists  in  the  United 
States  who  wwa  unfamiliar  with  the  average  production  of  allver 
and  gold  over  a  period  of  800  yeara.  and  oonceived  that  the  world 
was  going  to  be  flooded  with  silver  and  that  tt  would  beooms  aa 
chei4>  as  iron.  How  foolish  they  were  has  been  proven  by  the  pro- 
portionate decrease  in  the  production  of  silver  as  to  gold  from  that 
period  of  time  down  to  the  present.  The  average  praductten  during 
such  period  has  been  less  than  15  ounces  of  silver  to  1  ounce  of 
gold,  yet  m  1878,  in  the  preparaticm  of  a  new  ooinage  act,  silver  was 
demonetiaed— I  magr  aaj  secretly  demonettasd— because  few  bad 
Icnowledge  of  the  provlafon  or  its  effect.  In  this  act  It  was  dedared 
that  gold  and  gold  alone  should  be  the  measure  of  value  of  tbe 
dollar,  and  at  tbe  aame  time  tbe  legal  tendor  character  of  the 
sUver  dollar  waa  destroyad.  Of  eourse,  the  rssnlt  of  this  act  was  the 
deprecUtion  In  the  value  of  stiver.  Bad  gold  been  demonetiaed 
instead  of  silver  tbe  same  depredatian  in  the  value  of  gold  would 
necessarily  have  ooeurrsd.  because  the  chief  value  of  either  metal 
resides  in  its  monetary  value. 

Tbe  falling  price  of  eUver  and  the  strong  reaction  in  an  quarters 
against  the  demonetization  of  allver  caused  the  enactment  of  cer- 
tain laws  for  the  purehaae  of  silver  for  the  coinage  of  sUver  dollars. 
BatA  an  act  waa  In  force  In  1893.  At  this  period  a  monetary  panic 
swept  acroes  the  worid.  eonunencing  in  the  early  part  of  1893.  It 
ori^ated  in  Great  Britain  and  swept  across  the  United  States. 
The  same  deluded  economists  who  brought  about  tbe  demoneti- 
sation of  sflver  Btsrted  propaganda  to  tbe  rtfOet  that  the  panic  was 
due  in  tbe  United  Ststes  to  tbe  purchaae  and  ooinage  of  sOver 
dollars.  And  so.  In  1888.  the  Silver  Purehaae  Act  waa  repealed. 
Myg  in  the  world  waa  thereafter  used  in  a  monetary  cm>aclty 
soMy  In  tbe  coinage  and  circulation  of  subsidiary  silver  coins:  that 
is,  dimes,  balvea  and  quarters,  or  similar  coins  in  other  countrlea. 
While  the  value  of  aUver  depredated,  sudi  coinage  of  subsidiary 
coins,  by  creating  some  demand  for  silver  other  than  in  tha  arts 
and  sciences,  tended  to  stabilize  sOver  between  80  and  60  cents  an 
ounee,  at  which  valuea  It  remained  tmtu  the  beginning  of  the 
Wortd  War. 

There  then  aroae  a  large  demand  for  sUver  to  meet  the  needs  of 
u  enormoady  increaaed  commerce,  and  to  pay  the  wagea  of  eot- 
diera.    Thla  tnersaaed  demand  made  it  tmpoasible  for  the  BritliAi 


noeerniuent  of  India  to  radeem  its  paper  silver  rapaa  notes.  They 
were  willing  to  redeem  these  iMtes  in  gold  but  tbe  people  of  Ihdla 
wera  awniitomad  to  tba  vma  at  silver  and  weald  not  aeespt  gold. 
A  orMs  had  hsea  martisri  tn  India.  A  rsfotuttoa  wm  thTntanad 
^  rmson  of  tha  apparent  neoeaslty  of  tha  Brtthh  OovanuBsat  hi 
to  esilMi  ttw  luuunmUbmty  of  tbs 


la  ether  woeds,  that  sadi  MSea  aoold  not  bo 
IhlB  waa  1818,  when  ttia  raonlt  of  tha  Kuropean  war  waa  bald  In  tha 
igjMMW  It  waa  abaoiuta^  naeeasaiy  that  tbe  Brittah  Oovwnment 
for  India  aheuld  obtain  allva-.  They  rsqulrsd  at  IsMt  two  hundred 
million  ounoBs  of  silver.  They  could  not  find  any  moh  supply  in 
*te  wocM.  SKoapt  tha  aupidy  of  attver  doUaia  lyli«  tn  tha  Tteasury 
of  the  United  Statea  and  held  there  for  tha  tedsowtloa  of  silver 
eertlfleatea  lasoed  against  sudt  dollars. 

Our  Oovemmasit,  under  the  Pittman  Act.  aiilltiJileBrt  tha  melt- 
ing up  or  othttwiaa  changing  mto  bullion  of  acojOOOjDOO  of  otandaid 
aUvcr  doUars  to  meet  the  demand  of  India  for  stiver.  The  de- 
mand waa  met,  and  a  levolutton  In  India  waa  pteentad.  BBoapt 
for  thto  act,  it  is  possilrte  tbat  the  whole  current  of  the  war  might 


have  been  ^uusged.   It  la  posaible  that  the  Alllie  ml^t  haWteen 
supply  of  stiver  in  tbe  Tkeaeory  ef  the  United 


defeated.   Ihla  latge  supply «.  ,.^  ..^ 

States  proved  beyond  doobt  tbe  value  of  a  iMge 
And  so  the  iTWireaaed  ^wmmnrf  for  all 


of  sliver. 


Aoa  so  me  incrsasea  qemano  tor  allver,  although  aw 
was  partiaUy  arttfldaUy  met  by  taking  sUver  eoins  out 
cauaed  aUver  to  rias  in  pries  to  around  Its  menstary  vali 


of  81J8 

an  ounoa. 

-^^^  the  end  of  the  war.  and  in  1818,  sUvsr  rose  to  the  price 
of  (1.38  plus  per  ounce  throoghout  the  wodd.  Thto  was  abevetlw 
monetary  value  of  dlvsr  In  all  countrlea^  SUver  ootos  «**«iYTT-v«ti 
to  be  mdted  vtp  and  aold  as  bolUon  In  every  country  In  the  wortd. 
Inrtwrttng  tbe  united  States,  beeoum  the  value  of  the  aUvcr  In  tha 
ooln  was  worth  more  aa  bullion  than  It  was  as  money. 

The  United  States  Government  stopped  the  twiting  «»  Qf  tB.faK 
aobm  in  the  United  States  by  brsakli«  down  the  prtos  of  sQver 
throtighout  the  world.  It  sooompUshed  thla  by  maunc  avallatais 
to  tbe  exporters  of  sttver  50,000.000  of  our  standaid  silver  AHIars 
to  be  dumped  1^)on  the  marketa  of  the  world  as  bnlllen.  It  eeoom* 
pushed  the  piBi;mee  Intended:  in  fact,  tt  want  further  than  waa  la- 
tended.  The  price  of  allver  dropped  from  81J8  an  ounce  to  below 
81  an  ounce. 

It  waa  a  caKtoBdy  and  eradly  administered  program  on  the  pert 
of  tbe  Treasury  Department.  It  waa  the  du^  of  the  Trsesurj 
Department  to  taing  the  prtoe  of  aUver  bdow  the  monetary  value 
of  our  silver  coins,  but  it  was  a  breach  of  "'"'IVIfwe  to  pWft  ta 
tbe  hands  of  broksra  and  qyect^atora  the  power  to  almoat'deatroy 
the  exchange  value  of  silver  money. 

Great  Brttain.  Franoe.  Bdglum.  and  other  oountrlaa  availed 
themselves  of  this  excuae  and  debased  their  sllv«'  coins.  That  la, 
they  took  part  of  the  stiver  out  of  the  coins  aztd  snbsUtuted  beee 
aUoys.  The  surplus  stiver  derived  from  this  source  they  also  ruth- 
laady  and  wtthout  limitations  dmnped  upon  tbe  marfest  ef  the 
world.  And.  mtad  you.  this  waa  done  even  after  the  acta  of  the 
United  SUtee  had  already  aoeonq>Usbed  the  purpoee  which  these 
other  governments  pretended  they  tat^ndf^f  to  aocompUah  by  euch 


And  then  In  1888  the  Government  for  India  peseed  a  law  suthor- 
Ishag  the  malttog  up  without  limit  of  sttver  coins  in  tbe  treaaury 
of  todia  and  the  dumping  of  audi  sttver  upon  tbe  market  of  the 
wortd  wtthont  regard  to  demand  and  wtthout  rwaid  to  prtoe.  And 
so  silver  feU  m  pries  to  as  low  as  84^  cents  an  oimoe.    ^^ 

The  fiofKamkm.  rapidly  gained  that  silver  was  worthlsa.  Our 
Oovemmsnt  did  nothing  to  rrnmilj  this  evil  «w>ndltloB,  and  let^  at 
the  time  that  titaae  eales  were  pronrffirtlni  ffrnm  i^|»  in  1888 
our  Govsmment  bed  In  dieulatlon  In  the  United  Otatea  S88j8gl  701 
allver  ddlarsk  or  sflver  osrtlfloatss  secured  by  sUver  doUaxa,  whkte 
they  guaranteed  to  maintain  at  e  parity  value  wtth  geld  and  a 
value  of  81.88  an  ounce  of  allver.  And  at  that  time,  in  1898,  ear 
GovenmicBt  had  In  dfenlatlan  m  snbsidlaiy  ftn<i^  that  la,  ^t*^ifni 
h^vea,  and  quarters  ef  the  vataa  of  8888,010^31,  whftdi  they 
guaranteed  to  maintain  at  a  parttgr  valoe  wtth  gold  at  8148  an 

eunee.    la  tt  not  evident  that  each  ikisl tliin  of  sttw  was  plae« 

ing  a  tremendous  burden  iman  lald  and  UDon  the  Tiiieeiii  i  <tf  tiM 
united  Statear  ^^  ' 

And  then  commenced  an  eOOrt  on  the  pert  of  eoaae  ef  mir  Qm* 
grsssmen  to  lemedy  thie  condition.  Flee  ooinage  of  silver  bOls 
were  introduced.  They  ware  defeated  by  majocttlaa  that  proved 
that  noraeh  a^oouMbeoome  law  at  that  time.  Silver  purdiaae 
sets  wcrelntooduosd  requiring  the  Government  to  pufohese  at 
Isest  604100,000  onaoes  of  sUver  per  month.  Theee  mm  were  atao 
detested  by  sndi  majortttsa  that  It  lypeaxed  evident  that  ao  SMik 
acts  eould  be  paassd. 

In  1888  an  eeoiwimlff  and  monetary  eoofersnee  waa  hdd  at 
Londcm.    Tliere  were  66  govemmenta  zepraasBtad  at  thai 
enoe,  Indndlng  the  United  Statea.    The  *"fliftirt  thoroi^ 
teed  that  the  destruction  of  tbe  monetary  vataa  of  aQvsr 
stepped,  and  to  tbat  end  that  unnatural  and  prsJudlQia] 
govemmenta  should  osase.    Wtth  the  nesMsBfa  apistieal,  ea 
half  of  the  dslegatlon  of  the  United  States^  Z  isssiiiHiil  at 
oonf erenoe  a  raedutlon  vrhlda  waa  »"*•-«■■*■— ^y  adopted.    It 
vlded  that  the  Government  for  India,  after  the  let  at  Jbn 
1884,  should  not  sdl  sliver  ftom  the  aadttDg  vp  at  Bm  ootas  to 
exceed  88/MO.OOO  ounces  arninally  for  a  period  cf  4  yeara 

It  waa  .understood  that  after  aach  salaa,  India  woold  taavt  dt»« 
posed  of  Its  so-caOad  redundant  silver  and  weald  dtMOBtlinie 
further  salaa  troa  maltad  ootna;  that  govenunsate  weald  nCrala 
from  debasing  their  sllw  ooins  bdow  0.780  fine;  and  that  In  the 
future,  eo  f ar  as  possible,  thetr  eolna  woold  have  at 
flnsnsss;  that  low-valued  paper  currency  would  be 
sttver  odna  subetttoked  la  Ueu  theteof.  eo  lapMly  ae 
that  the  sttver-peodadag  oemihlsa  woold  abeofh  Into 
ortes  aa  amonnt  at  earreat  modnstlaa  at 
amount  of  sttver  sold  by  the  finiMTiBMiil  fof 
Oovecamsat  ef  Bpttu,  wMah  wee  Ihatted  to  SjMg,06g  «■■•«  a : 
fQr4 
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it^foond  It 
IB  tb*  Uttttod 
tor 


of  tteUtallid 

to 


■Id 


in  tte 
.vlw  of 


tooMvy  oat  thia 

eoRvot  prodpctloo  of  •ttwr 

to  niM  ttM  prtoe  Mid 

prioo.  to  pravent  tlM  ifflTer 

of  gOwv  oKomd  th*  Prvldattt  to 

■tlMT  to  77JS  oonto  an  ounoe.  TIm 
rooped  to  aroand  46  oenta  an 
vtaad  to  redBB*  the  piloe  of 

__^__^_^^_^_ Ba  waa  fully  Joatlflad  In  aaeh  rafOMO. 

Thla  rtaa  ItTtba  pcioa  of  Amartoaa  attver  oauaed  tba  ofianlng  up  of 
-— -  -  tate  UBttod  DtafiM    toM  iUver.  lead,  copper,  and 


I»  li 

ao  ponoBi  of  the  rtlvor 
bffiredDot  of  oOmt 

^    ^  IB  tba  UBttod 


f 

'"2 


ai«  tew  porrtj  attvcr  mtoaa.    In  faet. 
'  to  tiM  United  Statea  la  aa  a 

Forty  porecnt  of  the  ailiFer 

li  aa  a  byproduct  of  lead  mlnea. 
wy  low  prlea  of  eoppor.  lead,  and  stoc  tbla  rlaa 
to  tba  Dfloa  of  aOvw  amAled  tbe  operatton  of  many  lead.  stoe. 
and  eoDDar  i««^*—  tbat  otberwloa  would  have  remained  idle. 
.».  wn~-  ^^  rmniiaaiimn  called  upon  President 

It  waa  abown  to  blm  that  in  1804  tba 

of  oiv  tStfm  toauiiea  to  aar  total  reaervea  of  gold  and 

Shm  wm  M  J  paKamt  illvar  and  4ftJ  percent  goid.  At  the  time 
M|I^stlar  atilaaaantBil  to  blm  the  ratio  had  dropped  with 
Ngard  to  rv»»  iwaiiw  until  than  waa  only  14  pncent  In  sUver  to 

TtenHradTof  soeb  uiairianina  wttb  tba  Preaident  over  a  period 
«f  •  wMka  waa  tba  mtm  Mi  of  1034. 

It  n  pflntrvtr*  by  Bbndy  *  Bannan  and  other  metal  broken 
that  the  act  baa  bean  a  fMlure.  Wall,  we  capeet  such  propaganda 
from  SDaoulatora  to  aOvar.  Tbay  make  tbetar  money  through  the 
tptmUMim  to  tf T«r.  Tbay  wWb  a  ftoa  and  open  market  for 
both  r>M  and  aUver,  without  any  regulations  or  ocmtroL  They 
««  not  totcieatad  to  the  stiriittity  of  money.  They  make  more 
mtimsT  When  tbe  vtfoe  of  g(dd  and  rilvar  Is  unaUble.  They  dip 
off  a  part  af  tbe  gold  and  silver  both  going  and  eomtng,  and  the 
oastartbe  tostoMllty  tbe  more  they  make. 
^be  Oovaramant  baa  porchMed  M6.Me.000  ounces  of  sUver 
under  the  Silver  Act  at  an  average  prtee  of  60  cento  an  «««>•. 
ThH  sQver  la  botag  eotoed  toto  silver  dollars  and  la  being  sold  to 
the  i>^«>*»  and  tba  trade  and  used  to  tbe  payment  of  Government 
at  a  value  of  $1M  an  ounce.    Tbe  Oovemment  baa  made  a 


BMAt  of  66«gJM.4ao  off  the  purchase  of  this  sUver. 
'  itow  has  tbe  ebvulatlon  of  this  aUvar  injured  our  monetary 
or  our  paepler    It  la  admlttod  that  it  does  not  oonstituto 
-  -  t^ktion.    It  may  have  added  M  psroent  to  our  etr- 

B_ jt  tn  tbe  tann  of  ontxenqF.    Certainly  this  does  no4 

much,  aa  It  la  also  «^«««**«^  that  M  percent  of  our  etzculat- 

oaslst  of  bank  cradlto  dreulsted  to  the  form  of  checks 

hlUs  of  csebange.  eta.    It  la  through  tbla  credit  dr* 

that  tba  tremsndoos  ir****«"  oeeuzxad  to  IMO, 

a  hundred  tlmrr  greater  inflation  than  the  slight  to- 

to  our  Liuirsnitoa  by  toe  laauanee  of  our  diver  doUan. 

fj^  iM  sea  what  fartbar  tba  Oovemment  has  aoeompllahed 

power  of  tba  SllverHtot  of  1M4.    It  bea  enabled  our 

to  rteMHgt  tbe  eunency  of  Obtoa  and  place  the 

dollar  on  tbe  gold-dollar  bads  of  eBohange.    Our  Ckvr« 

bot^it  a  quantl^  of  stiver  from  tbe  nhlnsm  Oovem- 

kft  ^—  ^^  tbe  ftoverament  of  China  a  credit  to  Amsrloan 

I.  »»  v»^  —  Is.  of  eouras.  was  with  tbe 

_^  „^  ww.r— of  Ctotoa  wotod  nntlaaallaa 

_,,_  _  taka  tf  tba  diver  to  China  it  could  obtato  and 

jt  iB  tbe  Cental  Bank  of  Obtna    that  it  would  make  tba 

USodt  of  ^^«»«^  tbe  aola  bank  of  cuneney  laaus;  tbrt  It 

linw  ^tT*«*«r'  audi  rTir*'**'y  lasoa  a  rassrve  of  66  percent; 

^t^^t  one^foortb  of  this  lusarvs  should  he  to  sUver  and  three- 

of  It  to  gold  or  Imafflran  doUan. 

for  thtiii'*"  of  the  Stiver  Aet,  this  could  not  have 

Ibday  Chlnn'a  serhange  la  stabUlasd  by  bdng 

I  dollar.    It  hns  imaWinl  China  agato  to  open 

ittooa  tbe  ciotniigo  and  dreulatlon  of  silver  colna. 

snbetltuttog  tor  tta  papnr  eonreney  diver  coins 

uan  bs  miiil  and  rtrmlstntl     Tble  Is  reetortog 

for  sliver  to  China,  and.  tbrou^  tbe  reednege 

•t  •  iMMV  iBBiainn  aDear  eonteit.  ts  preventing  tbe  eqportotlon  of 


tied  to  tbe 

Ma  mtato  and  eont 

•oGbtoa  laafBto 

aaiivMly«BaMy 

tbe  normal  daman 


It  Of 


lea   infBet,tba 


dlw.    It  IB 
to  aM  tbe 


bad  aa  vBdentandtog  with  tbe 

tbe  T"*"^ti'  value  of  the  liealcan 

pgg0  ^T  bean  ataoumaa  wttb  tbe  American  dollar.    SUver  to  Ifez- 

laa  bH  bean  aatlaBattmd;  altver  eolns  are  being  recoined  *t  a 

~  am  bdxv  ngiUDy  circulated  through  Mes- 
of  Ifiiili  II,  through  its  central  bank. 
glOOJOOJflO  worth  of  silver  coins  dur> 
•XblB  la  lasefeUHsTilTic  the  nattsal  demand  for 
■Ode  and  praetleaUe  for  our  Tteaaury  Department 
itml  Amsnean  and  South  American  repubUcs.  if 
m  tba  leedehilnhmont  of  tbdr  maaetary  syetema 
nee.  B  tbM  le  aooompUabed.  tben  soeb  covntrtee 
vfil  Wato  have  sllvdr  eotoa  aa  tbelr  natural  domewttn  dreulatlon. 
^M  tbe  BatOfUl  i^rrr*^  tor  aOver  will  be  father  raatorad. 
-  m  addition  to  aU  of  tbla.  it  ttm  tbe  money  of  eocb  oountrim  to 
am  flmsrlran  ddlar  for  aadmnga  jiuipoaee.  It  Is  »  monetary  tow 
M  waU  ns  a  eommardal  taw  that  tmds  foUovd  aaeb  aidkange  al- 

aware  of  this  tow. 
to  WBdantand  It. 

annflWMed 
ofor  fdd  and  diver  policy  and  aam  BO 


As  I  have  ststad  before,  the  aetl<m  of  our  Government  to  ndstag 
the  prtpe  of  gold  to  $30  an  ounce  was  impelled  by  the  action  of 
othv  govemmento  In  1931  Great  Brltato  went  off  the  gold 
standard.  Immedlatdy  her  currency  waa  depredated  with  regard 
to  gold.  That  is.  the  pound  sterling  wovdd  not  purchase  the 
former  amount  of  gold.  In  fact,  the  currency  of  Great  Britain— 
that  la,  the  pound  sterling — was  depreciated  between  30  and  40 
percent  with  xeference  to  gold,  while  gold  was.  of  course,  equally 
appreciated  to  value.  In  other  words,  gold  was  valued  with  ref- 
erence to  the  potmd  sterling  at  various  times  between  $30  and 
MS  an  ounce.  Japan  and  other  countries  went  off  the  g<4d 
standard  and  depreciated  their  currencies  to  even  a  greater  extent 
with  reference  to  gold,  thus  greatly  enhancing  the  value  of  gold 
with  rdoence  to  their  respective  currencies.  The  United  Statee 
suffered  greatly  to  its  export  trade  from  these  depreciations  of 
foreign  currencies.  Trade  was  tovlted  to  countries  of  the  de- 
ptvclated  currency  until  our  export  trade  was  almost  deetroyed. 
It  became  abedutely  neceesary  for  our  Government,  as  a  defense 
measure,  to  depredato  the  dealer  with  reference  to  gold,  so  the 
United  Stotea  flnaUy  went  off  the  gold  standard  and  depreciated 
Ita  currency  by  fixing  the  g(dd  dollar  at  ifr"^  gnlns  of  gold. 
This  to  effect  meant  that  the  gold  in  our  dollar  was  worth  ap- 
proximately M5  an  ounce.  So  long  as  ovir  currency  remains  at 
its  proent  levd.  gold  miist  remain  at  $35  an  ounce.  We  cannot 
aiqjreclate  the  value  of  our  c\irrency  relative  to  gold  until  other 
countries  do  likewise.  By  virtue  of  a  scarcity  of  gold  to  other 
countries  of  the  world,  it  Is  hardly  likely  tliat  the  eurrendes  of 
such  countries  will  be  appreciated.  In  fact,  there  is  a  gentleman's 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britato,  Prance, 
and  other  countries,  to  stabilize  their  respective  currencies  at 
the  present  value  thereof  with  relation  to  gold. 

This  act  has  given  the  United  States  the  power  to  expand  Ito 
currency  issues  and  its  credit.  Such  expandon  results  to  tbe  rise 
to  commodity  prices. 

The  indirect  benefit  of  this  rise  in  the  price  cf  gold  hu  added 
to  the  tocentlve  for  the  opening  up  of  mtoes  throughout  our 
cotmtry  «w«t^<n»ng  gold.  And,  agato,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
gold  Is  associated  to  ore  with  other  metals,  such  as  lead,  dnc,  and 
copper,  md  such  gold  content  frequently  permits  the  mining  of 
such  ores  when  otherwise  they  could  not  be  mined.  The  rise  in 
the  price  of  gold  and  silver  has  resulted  to  the  renewed  mining 
operations  of  many  old  mines  and  the  opening  up  of  new  mines 
throu^out  the  United  Stotes. 

The  result  has  been  the  reemployment  of  over  400,000  men  and 
women  in  the  United  Stotes.  These  men  and  women  were  probably 
on  the  relief  rolls.  They  are  now  engaged  In  natm^  and  vahiable 
occupations.  It  is  contended  that  the  Oovemment  is  paying  the 
silver  miners  a  bonus  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  tn  the  price 
of  silver  to  the  United  Stotes  and  throtighout  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Well,  this  la  not  a  bonus,  because  the  Oovemment  makes  more  out 
of  the  diver  that  it  ptnchases  from  the  American  producer  than 
the  producer  makes.  But  coll  it  a  bonus  if  you  will.  The  fact 
remains  that  it  has  been  the  cheapest  and  the  most  satldactory 
relief  measure  that  has  been  conceived.  The  total  bonua,  If  It  may 
be  called  auch.  would  not  exceed  $15,000,000  per  anmmi  Tbla 
meUiod  of  rdlef  has  been  more  economical  and  more  satisfactory 
than  any  other  iona  at  relief. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  February  23, 1937 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BT  HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELBB.  OF  MONTANA. 
ON  FEBRUARY  19,  1937 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  radio  address  on  the  subject  of 
the  Reorganization  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  delivered  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Wheeler]  Friday 
night.  February  19. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  tn  ^e  Record,  as  follows: 

On  February  5  of  this  year  the  President  of  the  United  States 
sent  a  message  to  Congress  recommending  what  he  designated  as  a 
reorganization  of  the  Federal  judiciary.  At  the  same  time  he  fol- 
lowed the  unusual  prooedtire  of  sending  to  the  Congress  of  the 
united  Statea  a  bill,  which  I  understand  was  prepared  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  to  carry  out  hie  prc^yoeed 

On  laet  Sunday  evening  the  Attorney  General,  qpeaklng  wttli  the 
pride  of  autborsh^).  preeented  to  the  country  the  admlnlBtratlonli 
arfumente  for  tbe  prc^xiaal. 

He  told  ne  that  in  the  9  short  days  since  the  President  sent  tala 
rBfwmmfmrtatlone  to  Oongrees,  "Unfriendly  voloes  have  flUed  tta* 


air  with  lamentatlope.*  lUs  tndloatee  at  any  rate  tbat  Om  people 
lost  no  time  In  letting  ttie  White  House  know  that  tboe  w«re 
limits  to  their  oonlldenoe.  He  goes  on— 4hey  niave  vexed  our  eers 
with  Insensate  clamor."  So  they  vexed  the  Attoraey  GeneraL 
What  a  pity  to  vex  him.  And  he  calls  the  votoe  of  America's 
minions  "Insensate  damor."  We  dUTCT  with  him.  and  therefore  be 
says  we  are  unfriendly.  Are  we  to  understand  that  <mly  tboea  who 
agree  are  to  be  called  Mends? 

What  an  attitude,  my  ooontrymen,  that  Is  to  the  eiercies  of  tbe 
constitutional  right  of  petition  by  Amerlcene.  What  unreallasd 
arrogance  that  reveals.  *Trpon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Oaaaer 
feed,  that  he  Is  grown  eo  greatf* 

Spontaneous  jnotest  at  a  measure  which  with  specious  planal- 
billty  wo«dd  undermine  tbe  integrity  of  the  Jndl^ary,  open  dle- 
cussion  of  tbe  most  fundamental  problem  of  our  governmental 
Btmcture  vexes  tbe  ear  of  the  Attorney  General. 

As  I  listened  to  tboee  words  ot  tbe  Attorney  General  my  mind 
took  me  back  to  *  eeene  in  tbe  Nation's  O^dtol  attended  by  tbe 
President  of  the  Ubtted  Statea,  bis  Cabinet,  and  tbe  Ifembers  of 
Congress.  It  was  the  funeral  oeremonles  of  my  honorsd  coUeegue, 
Senator  WaUi.  Tboee  of  us  who  attended  tbe  ceremonlee  wUl 
never  forget  tbe  aadrees  of  tbe  erdiblahop  from  tbe  text  T  have 
eni«ti«>ri  my  eourae,  I  have  fought  tbe  good  light.  I  have  kiq»t  tbe 
faith."  How  true  and  mmMrlng  were  tboee  words  epoken  as  we 
sat  for  the  last  time  m  tbe  S^iate  ObSBkber  with  tbe  body  of  one 
who  had  so  w^  deeerved  tbem.  Tou  people  wlU  lementber  wttb 
what  great  sattefafCtlon  tbe  announcanent  tbat  Tboeaaa  J.  Walsb 
had  consented  to  serve  ea  Attorney  General  waa  leeetved  through- 
out the  United  States.  And  you  win  recaU  with  «bat  dismay  the 
newe  of  bis  untimely  death  was  reoelved  tbrougboot  the  ooontry. 
All  knew  that  he  would  prove  a  great  Attorney  GeneraL  He  was  a 
great  lawyer,  a  grsat  liberal,  a  great  progresatve.  a  great  Democrat. 
And  I  cannot  but  believe  that  had  Tbomas  J.  Walsh  lived  X  would 
not  be  addremng  you  tonlsbt.  I  would  not  be  replying  to  tbe 
Attorney  Gmeral  of  tbe  United  Statee.  Walsh  waa  a  true  progree 
Klve,  not  a  political  progressive.  He  was  a  zeal  liberal,  not  an 
official  UbenJ.  He  was  a  gnat  lawyer.  Hto  respected  tbe  judleial 
system  of  bis  country.  He  reepected  tbe  Constltatlan.  He  was 
Intelleetually  honest.  He  recognteed  the  facta.  He  evaded  no  !•• 
sues.  He  made  no  appeals  to  prejudice.  If  he  bad  been  Attorney 
General,  the  present  deplorable  controversy  would  never  have  oc- 
curred. Loyal  and  true,  be  would  have  been  candid  with  his  Ftesl- 
dent,  and  as  brave  as  he  was  loyal.  He  would  never  have  advised 
his  President  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court.  And  If  his  President  had 
advised  Congress  to  do  so.  he  would  have  had  to  look  for  a  new 
Attorney  General.  Himself  advanced  In  years,  he  wovild  not  only 
have  proved  a  living  witness  against  those  who  hold  old  age  as 
evidence  of  unworthlness  but  he  v^ould  have  repelled  the  thought 
of  public  attack  on  Justices  of  our  highest  court  on  the  mere 
ground  that  they  are  Old  men.  Btrong  and  stem  as  he  was,  he 
was  never  cruel.  He  reepected  and  honored  gray  hairs.  He  was 
incapable  of  making  either  prlvato  or  public  argumeirt  against  a 
man  because  he  was  old.  All  tbe  cOoes  In  tbe  world  could  not 
have  Induced  him  to  do  that. 

We  sorrowed  when  he  died,  but  we  did  not  then  reallae  how 
great  was  our  loes. 

I  speak  to  you  tonight  as  a  lifelong  liberal.  I  was  the  candidate 
of  the  great  Progressive  Party  m  1924  for  ^^oe  President,  having  the 
honor  to  be  on  the  ticket  with  that  greatest  of  all  liberals,  that 
Progressive  who  btaesd  tbe  way  In  America  at  great  aacrlllce— tbe 
late  Robert  M.  lA  POllette.  I  was  with  him  when  tbe  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  was  lined  up  with  that  great  liberal  lib- 
erty Leaguer,  John  W.  Itavls.  The  people  of  this  country  know  my 
record.  I  feel  that  I  have  put  tbo  Progressive  cause  above  party 
and  above  pereonal  Interest.  X  btileve  I  speak  for  the  liberals  of 
America  when  X  eay  that  true  liberalism  always  appoBeO.  one-man 
power,  always  defends  the  rights  of  tbe  people,  always  stands  for 
fair  play,  always  oppoeea  Indirection,  always  stands  on  tbe  merits 
of  Its  eauae,  always  tnalsts  on  tbe  due  exineselon  of  tbe  wUl  of  tbe 
people,  lbs  Uberals  of  America  welcome  tbe  oM  ee  vwU  as  tbe 
young.  We  eaclude  no  one  on  arbitrary  grounds,  whether  of  age. 
class,  creed,  race,  or  condltlMi.  We  proecrlhe  no  one.  A  liberal 
cause  was  never  won  by  stacking  a  deck  of  oarda.  nor  by  atuAng  a 
ballot  box.  nor  by  packing  a  court.  Tbe  trail  of  true  prcgreilvlsm 
Is  long,  but  It  Is  right. 

Let  \u  ^»»vn<^<>  tbe  Attorney  General's  proposal  and  tbe  argu- 
ments he  advances  tn  support  of  It. 

The  proposal,  as  you  know.  Is  In  eSMt  that  an  addlttenal  Judge 
Aukll  be  ^>polnted  to  tbe  Court  wtienevor  a  Judge  reaches  the  ege 
of  70  and  falls  to  retire  or  resign.  The  immediate  effect  of  tbe  pro- 
posal would  be  that  sbt  additional  Justices  would  be  appointed  to 
the  Supreme  Court  and  SS  Judges  to  the  lower  courts  If  tbe  present 
Judges  do  not  resign. 

In  support  of  this  proposal  the  Attorney  General  arguee  I 
quote: 

'Tlrst.  In  our  FMeral  eooits  tbe  law's  delays  have  been  Intoler* 
able.  Itultltudee  of  oasee  have  been  pending  fMnn  6  to  M  yeeta.'* 
You  would  think  be  was  including  tbe  Supreme  Court.  But  the 
Attorney  General's  own  report  declares  that  there  has  been  no  delay 
In  the  Supreme  Court— that  tbe  Court  Is  current,  and  baa  been  for 
the  past  8  years. 

X  am  of  the  opinlan  tbst  a  Bupreme  Cawni  of  lA  nieiabeie  oould 
not  act  as  expeditiously  as  a  Court  of  9  members.  In  this  opin- 
ion I  am  fortified  by  the  considered  Judgment  of  one  of  tbe 
closest  students  of  tbe  work  of  the  Supreme  Oovrt  over  a  laag 
period  of  yeere.  I  refer  to  Psof.  FUlx  Frankfurter,  of  Harvard 
Law  School,  tfiarged  bf  aooM  wttb  being  the  dose  advtHr  of  tbs 
XTesldent. 
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ktsd  In  ble  Mgesegi  t»  na^i  iss  that  tbe 
Supreme  Court  had  Improperly  declined  to  consider  T17  eosss  in 
tbe  past  term.  Tbe  SoUoltor  General  of  the  United  States  charged 
wttb  tbe  conduct  of  tbe  review  of  the  work  of  tbe  Supteme  Court 
has  expressed  his  opinion  that  no  fault  It  to  be  Sound  wttb  tbo 
Supreme  Ooivt  in  tbe  disposition  of  tbeee  caaae. 

And  aa  for  tbe  kmer  oourts,  I  question  wttetbar  tbe  Attorney 
General's  oonoem  with  tbelr  dtfay  can  be  eo  great  when  it  ap- 
peers  that  for  many  months  there  have  been  nine  PMaral  Judge- 
ships that  have  remained  unflUed. 

Tbe  Attorney-  General's  second  point  is  this— I  quote: 

"Cloeely  allied  with  this  problem**— 4bat  ia.  tba  alleged  eon- 
gestlon  in  the  Federal  courts— "is  the  sttuatlon  ereated  by  tbe 
oonttDuance  In  office  of  aged  or  infirm  Jui%es.** 

I  have  already  shown  that  this  doee  not  apply  to  tbe  Supreme 
court.    Ibat  Court  Is  up  with  its  work. 

fit  only  four  of  ttm  lower  IMeral  courts  that  are  bdilnd  in  their 
work  is  there  a  Judge  over  tbe  age  of  10.  For  many  months  there 
have  been  these  nine  vacancies  In  tbs  Fsderal  oourte  and  not- 
withstanding tbe  Attorney  General^  alleged  oonoem  with  tbe 
naar'a  dtfay".  ^eee  vacanctss  have  not  bean  flUed.  If  we  need 
mors  Judges,  wby  has  be  delayed  filling  thaae  nine  vaeanctesT 

me  third  point  is,  I  quots: 

Tf  tbe  Constttotlon  Is  to  remain  a  living  document  and  tbe  law 
is  to  serve  tbe  needs  of  a  vttal  and  growing  nation.  It  Is  nmentlal 
that  new  blood  be  iafueed  mto  tbe  Judiciary." 

If  this  U  what  tbe  artmlntrtratlon  is  driving  at.  let  us  be  candid 
and  honest  about  it.  Wby  pot  up  a  oaas  abmit  rongestefl  diwtents 
and  tbe  laWs  dtfaya  when  tbe  records  showed  that  they  did  not 
cadet  in  any  degree  in  the  Supreme  Oourt  end  only  to  a  eooi- 
pazattvaly  smaU  degree  in  tbe  lower  oourts?  OM  tbe  Attorney 
Goieral  think  tbe  Congress  and  tbe  peofde  wookl  not  look  up 
tbe  records  and  read  bis  own  report?  We  base  not  oanded  our 
nibber  stamping  ttat  farl 

And  ao  It  Is  "new  biood"  tbe  Attorney  General  wante  to  ksep  tbe 
Constitution  alive.  Does  not  the  Attorney  General  know  that 
tbe  President's  bill  aUowa  blm  to  appoint  aaen  69  years  old?  If 
young  men  are  wanted,  wby  not  offer  a  i>lll  to  prevent  tbe  ap- 
pointment of  any  man  over  M  or  #0? 

With  rsferenoe  to  this  "new  blood"  to  which  tbe  Attoraey  Gen- 
end  reters.  liberals  are  led  to  believe  that  progressives  erlU  be 
appointed  to  the  poeltlons  which  this  propaeal  would  create.  But. 
if  we  are  to  Judge  upon  tbe  record  of  ttie  past  4  years  and  tbe 
appointments  which  have  been  made  to  tbe  Federal  Judiciary  upon 
the  rsciommenrtatloin  of  tbe  Attorney  General,  we  can  have  no 
hope  that  great  liberals,  great  statesmen,  or  great  lawyers  will  be 
appointed  to  that  body. 

And  what  about  new  blood  and  liberalism,  or  young  blood  and 
liberalism?  Tbe  oldeet  man  in  the  Sxipreme  Court  is  tbe  gieateat 
living  liberal — Mr.  Justice  BrandeU.  aged  90  years  and  going  strong. 
He  was  leading  tbe  van  when  tbe  Attorney  General  oould  not  be 
found.  There  is  not  a  man  In  Anterlca  young  enough  or  old 
enough  to  eubstltute  for  llr.  Justice  Brandeto. 

And  next  to  Mr.  Justice  Brandels,  which  justice  was  tbe  grtalMt 
liberal  of  our  time  on  the  Court?  IX>  X  have  to  call  the  name 
of  Mlver  Wendell  Holmes,  Jr..  whose  opinions  stand  as  tbe  epit- 
ome of  liberal  tiiougbt  in  tbe  hlsUMy  of  the  aupmam  Court?  He 
served  on  the  Court  In  his  ninetieth  year  and  bis  mind  was  as  re- 
silient se  it  was  when  be  was  SO. 

Age  is  no  barrin  to  progrees  nor  is  youth  its  salvation.  Justice 
Story  was  already  a  conaervatlvo  when  be  was  anxUnted  at  sa. 

How  senselees  tbla  prsjudtet*  or  eOort  to  arauss  prejudloe 
against  tbe  Court  on  aooount  of  see  in  the  light  o(  the  work  of 
Brandels  and  Holmes 

Look  at  Senator  GnaaaB  Moeam,  of  Hebxaeka— tbe  grsat  liberal  of 
tbe  Senate.  Doee  bis  79  years  Justify  tbe  ■immrhiii  that  be  is 
infirm,  or  that  be  ia  incapable  of  pingiiaslileinT  Batber  dosa  It 
not  enhance  the  power  of  bis  great  leadarsbip?  I^et  tbe  Attorney 
General  but  keep  pace  wltb  btani 

Xt  la  not  because  tbe  Judges  are  oU  and  need  asln^^snf  that 
the  Piealdent  of  tbe  United  States  sent  a  special  mesH^t  to  the 
Congress.  It  lent  because  there  are  six  Justices  on  the  Suprsoae 
Oourt  who  are  ever  70  that  tbe  admlnlstratUm  is  »»— «^lpg  every 
effort  to  pass  this  MU.  lb  dalm.  as  tbs  Attxxnsy  General  doait 
that  this  proposal  Is  deelgned  only  to  furnish  asriftsnrt  to  tbe 
oMcr  Judges  is  to  plaos  tbe  most  eertous  prohlsm  wblcb  confronts 
our  people  on  a  plane  of  triviality.  It  maiks  wltb  subterfi^e  tba 
most  pressing  poUtloal  problem  whldi  oonlkxxata  us. 

Stripped  of  his  azgumMit  of  specious  plavslbUl^,  the 
BtandB  as  an  effort  to  oontrol  the  nienihsrsbip  of  tbe 
Court. 

there  is  need  tar  eoelal  leglslatlatt  tn  tbe  taatersets  of  tbe 
of  tbe  people  of  tbie  counitiy  if  our  flineiHiawit  ie  to  be 
thinking  people  all  egree.  That  tba  Suprone  Oouit 
stands  as  a  bar  to  such  leglslatlnn  eannot  be  questioned  upon 
tbe  record  of  the  past  ao  years.  That  tbe  eouits  have  at  times 
usurped  tbe  tegtelstlve  power  of  tbe  Coograes  no  one  can  deny. 

Tbe  Siqireme  Court  tee  denied  to  tbe  Oongrees  of  Vh9  United 
Statee  the  right  to  say  that  tiiOA  labor  In  tbe  cotton  mills  is  not 

mnch  a  Matlon-wlde  problem  as  tbe  shipawnt  of  a  few  buialred 
of  butter  ffeom  Wlencwsin  to  Delaware.  To  most  laymen 
aa  ttiat  Jostlos  Boberts.  tn  tbs  Agrtrantiiral  AdJiMtoaent 
Act  enm.  on  bebalf  of  tbe  ssajorttgr  ef  tbe  Court,  eald:  There  to 
no  power  to  rsgidats  sgrleulture.  Oongrrss  cannot  do  It  oon- 
■tttntloBally.  and  tbe  Statee  ars  tneepable  of  doing  it  practically. 

eoal  or  mininnnn  wagsa.    We  ere  now  in  an  e<wn<iar>k>  no  bsa's 
lead.    Wbat  bat  cbaos  am  nnwi  In  a  social  where  tbs  Judgss 
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oiMl  or  In  or  tmad  la  at 

TaoBot^dSaTirtth  ttaa  Pradden*  of  tb*  United  BttAm  wbaa  ha 
MjB  ttuU  tha  alraaea  abould  ba  eovraetad.    Tba  lama  la.  however. 

iii*f  are  ve  to  cotfact  theaa  abuaaa?  

X  want  to  paM  HtJ-******"  that  la  gotag  to  ba  oC  pannanffnt 
banaftt  to  ttaa  pnaant  genaraUon  and  to  aoeoaedlng  genaratkwia 
•T^nriL  imthar  ttian  to  aooapi  aoma  atop-gap  propoaal  which  la 
gQii«to  naka  It  dlAeult.  If  net  impooilbla.  to  get  xeal  and 

iS'thm  ^Sma  that  la  ao  naive  aa  to  baUere  that  the  pOacdng 
at  wtM  new  man  upon  the  Si^rema  Court  la  going  to  eorract  the 
cTlla  of  which  we  ooaplalnT  In  the  light  of  past  experience  wtUi 
■uch  appolntmenta.  It  would  be  an  extremely  aetf-confldent  Keai- 
dn!t  i£dui  extnmaij  aalf-eonfldant  Congreaa  that  could  belteTe 
that  approral  of  dealred  laglalatlmi  could  be  aamred  In  such  a 
way.  jlSafaoo,  aa  Piealdent.  appointed  Juatloe  Story,  who  be- 
oiaa  an  atdant  aapporter  of  the  natlonallatlc  conatltutlonal  doo- 
trtnaa  o<  John  M"^****  When  the  Supreme  Court  decided  the 
caae  of  JTcCniloeh  v.  Maryiaiid,  In  which  the  powers  of  the  Na- 
tional OoTammant  ware  greatty  extended  at  the  expenae  of  the 
power  of  tiM  State,  four  of  the  aaven  Justlcea  who  concurred  In 
SurshaU'a  opinion  were  the  H>polnteca  of  Jefftfson.  the  exponent 
at  SUtaa'  rlghta.  and  one  of  the  JusUcea  had  been  appointed  by 
f^^^tmt^  elaoapQiiant  of  Statea'  rlghta.  Jackson,  aa  President, 
net  with  thla  same  fate.  Judgsa  whom  he  had  appointed  voted 
aaalnst  *»«■«  on  many  mattaza  In  which  he  waa  deeply  concerned. 

Uneoln  aoffarad  In  tha  »ma  manner.  He  ^ipointed  catl^  Jua- 
tlea  Chase  to  tha  Sopnma  Court.  Aa  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
OBdar  Tr'Ti***^*?.  nhast  had  apanaaiad  and  procured  the  enactment 
of  tha  TrfgF^  Ttadar  Aoft.  anvtlng  great  preaaure  upon  the  Con- 
'  MMM  of  tha  unttad  Otatii  to  do  ao.  Aa  Chief  Juatloe  of  the 
Itolted  Stataa.  ha  deciaied  tha  act  unoonatltutlonal.  and  his  taeak 
with  his  noHttcal  friends  was  such  that  many  people  feared  that 
ba  would  ilarlaTt  aaany  of  the  acta  at  Unooln  In  carrying  out  the 
war  iinririw^llMtiniwif 

We  need  not  go  beyond  onr  own  eqwrlence  to  demonstrate  thla 
faet.  Ubecala  Ilka  Noaaa,  L«  FoUetto.  and  myself  fou^t  the 
conflrmatkm  of  <ailef  Juatloe  Bu^iea  on  the  ground  that  he  waa 
eonserv»ttve  and  allnsd  with  the  big  Intereata.  And  yet  upon  the 
Buprame  Court  hla  Ttewpolnt  haa  been  liberal.  On  the  other 
hand.  Uberala  In  the  Senate  aupported  and  urged  the  confirma- 
tion of  Juatloe  Roberta.  As  a  msmber  of  the  Supreme  Court  he 
haa  been  aUnad  wy  largely  with  the  ctmaerratlTe  members  of 
tbmt  body.  Had  It  not  been  for  hla  vote  with  the  oonaerTatiTe 
members,  some  of  the  Important  legislation  would  not  have  been 
declared  uz>conatltutlonal. 

What  assurance  have  the  laboring  men  and  the  farmers  of  this 
gmmtiy  that  theae  alx  new  men  will  decide  the  issues  In  their 
Sufotf  What  aaauranfoe  can  they  have  unleas  ptomises  are  exacted 
tnm  thMn  In  advanea.  and  if  promlsss  can  be  exacted  from  them 
IB  adranea  they  would  be  unfit  to  aot  aa  Judges.  If  promises 
wen  exacted.  It  would  form  a  atmetuie  upon  which  dletatarahip 

I  am  uptioaod  to  the  executtve  branch  of  the  Government  usurp- 
tag  the  powers  either  of  the  leglalatlve  branch  of  the  Government 
or  of  the  Jodlelal  branch  of  the  Government— and  the  propoaal 
of  the  admlnlaCratlOB  haa  for  ite  purpoae  only  that. 

niere  waa  a  time  In  lurcqiie  when  democracy  and  liberalism 
ware  synooooMNM.  Today  In  most  countries  in  Surope  liberalism 
nsana  fUMIty  to  imp&Omn  and  dletatOTship.  Bellevefs  In  demoo- 
ney  ate  exeeuted  aa  reantfcmartea.  and  yet  mtler  and  Stalin  talk 
of  ttielr  domocraof  Svory  despot  haa  uaurped  the  power  of  the 
IsglnlatlTfi  and  JwUdal  braaehsa  of  tha  Government  In  the  name 
attbm  neeaHlty  for  haste  to  promote  tha  general  weifare  of  the 
maasea  and  then  proceeded  to  reduce  them  to  aervltude.  I  do  not 
believe  that  Ptealdent  Rooaevdit  haa  any  suah  thing  in  mind,  but 
BOA  hM  bean  tlks  oomae  of  evente  throu^iout  the  world. 

While  the  admlnlsferatkma  proposal  haa  the  qpeckras  plaurihUlty 
of  aohlavhw  gteat  «Mli  with  eaaa  and  dispatch,  there  can  te  no 
It  win  do  any  of  theaa  things,  and  In  eflTeet  it 
V  to  laal  lefutuL 

I  am  weary  of  fllHidvised  and  poorly  oonoetved  expedlente.  If 
tfeli  admtelimtlon  aartowly  dealiaa  reform,  let  ua  face  the  prob- 

!  v^  I  baea  luliuduoad  aa  amendment  to  the  Con- 
Qt  the  Halted  Statea  provMlag  that  In  the  event  the 
Court  rtsnlariiil  a  law  uaoanstlttttlonal  that  after  an 
totervealng  elaotlOB.  If  tba  Oangraaa  repaaaed  tha  act  by  a  two- 
tbli*  au^iortto  It  wwoM  than  baonaa  a  valid  law.  This  Is  an 
amendment  that  waa  suggssted  by  liadlsnn  Ito  enactment  was 
uned  by  tha  late  Bobert  M.  Xa  FoUetta.  by  Tteodore  Booeevelt. 

aad  by  wiiiiii' otbsr  llbaraai  down  throni^  the  years.    Ite 

Bunoae  la  to  plaaa  the  political  power  of  the  Government  In  the 
OoiMtemL  the  nneaantattvea  of  tta  people. 

Uader'thla  amandmant  there  would  be  no  hasty  action.  Tlxara 
woaM  be  ttms  for  oonaldMed  Judgment;  and  unquestkmably  the 
OaMTiM  would  give  more  earatol  oonaldsatkm  In  the  zepeasage 
efaa  ael  dadwed  uaeonatltatlonal  by  the  Suprane  Court  than  It 
would  in  ov«rrldta«  tha  veto  of  the  President  of  the  XJnitsd  Stetea. 
Adminlatntion  spokwmwn  dalm  that  this  praoesa  would  take  too 
lOM  and  that  It  la  UMLisaaarj  for  tham  to  act  qaltklj  and  usurp  the 
powera  of  tha  Oowi.  Soeb  dalaw  are  no*  borne  out  by  the  great 
majority  of  ow  other  oonatltntlanat  amandnenta.  Tlie  twenty- 
flm  amndaeat.  repealing  the  protalbman  law.  waa  ratified  In  14 
nKm^Ha;  tba  prohibition  amendment  In  It  mootha;  tha  twentieth 
ad^  amnDdmant  In  11  montha;  and  sudk  haa  been  the 
ptfHle  oplBlon  baa  1 1  jalalllasil  and  tha 
vlgoroudy  supported. 


We  hftve  Just  taken  part  in  an  election  In  which  the  President 
of  the  United  States  carried  46  out  of  the  48  States:  in  38  States. 
Democratlo  Governors  were  elected;  and  in  3  other  Statee  liberal 
Governors  were  elected.  In  view  of  this  recent  election,  if  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  would  put  hla  Influence  back  of  an 
amendment  such  as  this,  it  would  be  ratified  in  a  very  short  time. 
Apparently  there  are  those  of  the  President's  advisers  who  suggest 
that  such  a  measure  could  not  be  enacted;  and  I  say  to  them  that 
II  the  recent  election  was  not  a  mandate  for  social  reform,  as  I 
believe  it  was.  then  it  is  time  for  all  of  us  to  find  out  who  won  the 
election. 

In  closing  let  me  repeat  what  I  said  to  the  press  a  few  days 
ago — that  every  labor  leader,  every  farmer,  and  every  progreaslve- 
jnlnded  citizen  in  the  United  States  would  have  been  shocked  and 
protested  from  the  hotisett^M  if  President  Harding,  President 
Coolldge.  or  President  Hoover  had  even  intimated  that  they  wanted 
to  Increase  the  Supreme  Court  so  as  to  make  it  subservient  to 
their  wishes.  The  progressives  would  have  said,  and  rightly  so. 
that  it  was  fundamentally  unsoimd.  morally  wrong,  and  an 
attenqjt  to  set  up  a  dictatorship  In  this  country. 

And  I  am  for  a  liberal  Constitution.  I  recognize  that  that  In- 
strument Is  the  fundamental  expression  of  the  people's  will.  I 
know  something  of  the  modem  complexities.  But  I  do  not  think 
the  creation  of  a  political  court  will  solve  them.  I  am  ready  for 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and  I  believe  the  people  oS  this 
country  are  ready  for  such  an  amendment,  but  I  want  it  to  be 
amended  by  the  people  in  the  way  they  have  provided  and  not  by 
packing  the  Court  to  make  it  subservient  to  anyone's  desires. 
Tliere  is  no  relief  in  that.  We  must  do  right  things  in  the  right 
way.  This  is  no  strategy  of  delay;  it  is  the  strate^  of  the  right, 
of  permanence,  of  real  and  abiding  relief. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  tells  us  we  shoiild 
trust  the  President.  So  we  should.  And  I  will  tell  him  the  Presi- 
dent should  trxist  the  people — especially  when  It  comes  to  chang- 
ing the  document  which  is  theirs.  The  liberals  of  America  have 
come  thus  far  by  trusting  the  people.  Their  movement  Is  the 
people's  movement.  We  shall  continue  to  trust  them.  Every 
cause  we  ever  had  received  its  strength  and  won  its  victory  from 
them.  They  can  attend  to  their  Job.  I  am  not  afraid  to  trust 
them.  They  have  the  blood,  the  youth,  the  age.  and  the  wisdom 
to  keep  the  Constitution  and  the  law  alive. 

If  there  must  be  a  dictator  in  America.  I  nominate  the  American 
people  for  dictator. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BYRON  N.  SCOTT 

OP  CAUFORNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  February  19, 1937 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mi.  Speaker,  in  recent  months  the  attention 
of  the  people  has  been  focused  on  the  depIoraUe  housing  con- 
ditions of  families  of  low  income  residing  in  the  great  slums 
of  New  York  City.  Approximately  516.000  families,  or  about 
one-third  of  the  city's  population,  are  today  occupsring  houses 
which,  according  to  present  laws,  are  substandard.  Many  of 
these  houses  were  built  over  a  half  century  ago  and  are  dilap- 
idated and  outworn;  many  are  veritable  fire  traps;  many  are 
without  windows  or  other  adequate  provisions  for  light  and 
air;  and  many  are  without  toilet  facilities  in  the  dwellings 
and  have  only  communal  toilets  in  the  hallway  or  outside  in 
the  yard.  All  of  these  houses,  according  to  our  present 
American  concept,  are  unfit  for  human  habitation. 

A  crisis  was  reached  in  the  slum  districts  last  Christmas 
\(^en  landlord  banks  and  insurance  companies  refused  to 
make  repairs  required  by  the  multiple-dwelling  law  and 
threatened  the  tenants  with  eviction  on  the  pretext  that  it 
was  against  the  law  to  occupy  these  dwellings  in  their 
present  condition  and  it  was  imeconomlc  to  repair  them  to 
comply  with  the  law.  Thus  a  terrible  paradox  resulted  in 
^^lich  the  multiple-dwelling  law,  originally  designed  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  these  tenants,  was  being  used  as  a 
weapon  to  deprive  them  wholly  of  a  place  in  which  to  live. 

The  conditions  in  New  York  City  are  not  greatly  different 
from  those  which  exist  throughout  the  Nation.  Housing 
authorities  have  estimated  that  approximately  15,000,000 
low-rental  dwellings  are  needed  to  house  American  families 
adequately.  This  need  affects  more  than  one-half  of  the 
Nati(m's  population  now  forced  to  live  in  slum  areas.  In 
overcrowded  dwellings,  in  dilapidated  and  imsafe  firetraps, 
and  In  houses  with  no  sanitary  conveniences  whatsoever. 


Ibis  hatr  of  the  Nation,  wHh  an  ineome  <tf  less  tihan  $ljOOO 
per  year  per  average  family  of  four,  cannot  obtain  adeqiuate 
bousing  at  rentals  within  tbeir  means.  An  ftA«H/>wa]  25 
percent  of  the  Mttion's  populatioa  can  afford  to  pay  only 
part  of  the  rents  charged  by  private  enterprise.  Tlius  ade- 
quate decent  housing  is  beyond  the  reach  of  three-quarters 
of  the  American  families,  irtio  are  forced  to  pay  high  rentals 
for  housing  unfit  for  human  occupancy  at  tfae  sacrifice  of 
necessary  food,  clothing,  medical  caze.  and  other  hnman 
needs. 

Private  enteipiiae  has  proved  its  inability  to  provide  ade- 
quate, decent  housing  for  tliese  families.  The  his^  cost  of 
private  building,  inc^ding  speculative  land  values,  hii^ 
construction  profits,  hiterest,  amortization  rates,  taxes,  and 
depreciation  charges  does  not  permit  a  rental  which  three- 
quarters  of  the  American  Nation  can  afford  to  pay. 

The  inability  of  75  percent  of  the  American  NaUon  to 
obtain  adequate  housing  constitutes  a  condition  of  social 
peril.  Slums  and  bad  housing  are  a  social  and  economic 
liability.  No  <me  in  the  Nation  escapes  the  high  cost  of 
their  maintenance.  Studies  in  derdtand.  Boston,  New  York. 
Philadelphia,  Chicago.  Detroit,  and  many  other  large  cities 
have  proven  conclustvely  tliat  slum  areas  add  to  the  tax- 
payer's contribution  to  the  cost  of  government.  These  in- 
creased costs  residt  from  Juvenile  delinquency  and  crime 
which  breed  in  slum  communities.  These  increased  costs 
also  result  from  the  greater  need  for  hospitiOiaation,  and 
fire  and  police  protection  of  these  slum  areas.  They  are  a 
charge  on  every  citizen  of  the  community.  Millions  of  dol- 
lars out  of  Federal  funds — by  the  pasrment  of  rdief  cheelcs 
which  go  for  rent — have  gone  into  the  pockets  of  landlords 
for  the  preservation  of  communities  which  are  a  Idight  and 
a  charge  on  society  as  a  whole.  Modem  society  cannot  long 
tolerate  a  condition  which  condones  blighted  lives  and  which 
actually  permits  a  subsidy  for  the  matntenance  of  shmi 
communitiea. 

Tlie  housing  bUl  which  I  introduced  in  Congress  last  week 
alms  to  correct  the  deplorable  housing  conditions  under 
iHiich  great  leetiaDs  of  the  American  people  are  living  today. 
It  was  designed  to  meet  ttie  needs  for  adequate  housing 
for  the  low-income  groups.  In  addition  to  the  social  advan- 
tage of  providing  decent  healthf id  homes  and  conditions  for 
millions  of  American  families,  it  will  create  widespread  and 
continuous  employment.  Tte  benefits  of  this  employment 
would  not  merely  be  oonfloed  to  the  actual  construction, 
but  woold  extend  ttuougfaout  the  coostruetton  and  related 
industries.  Tlie  enqi>loyment  of  labor,  rtdlled  and  unskflled. 
In  the  development  of  new  industrial  mettiods  and  materials, 
would  put  to  constructive  use  the  potential  productivity  of 
our  industrial  system,  in  terms  of  modem  bousing  and  com- 
munities for  tibe  entire  Nation. 

Hie  Introduction  of  my  housing  bill  was  prompted  by  the 
faUure  of  the  Houring  Division  of  the  P.  W.  A.  and  other 
New  Deal  agencies,  whkii  after  3  years  have  produced  only 
a  negligible  quantity  of  bousing.  It  was  prompted  also  by 
the  inadeqaadea  of  such  proposed  legislation  as  the  Wagner- 
Ellenbogen  housing  bill  intixxluced  in  the  last  Ooogress  and 
the  EUenbogen  hill  introduced  in  the  present  Congress. 

The  Wagner-EDenbogen  bill  is  inadequate  for  many  rea- 
sons. First.  becaoK  the  total  sum  of  $MO,0004M)0.  which  is 
made  available  over  a  4-year  period  for  bousing  under  the 
bOl,  is  gros^  insufllcient  in  view  of  the  admitted  needs. 
Even  this  inadequate  approcriatian  was  whittled  down  while 
the  fadU  was  in  process  of  being  repo-ted  oat  of  committee. 
Second,  although  low  rents  are  lefeired  to  in  general  terms 
in  that  biB,  no  statement  is  made  oi  a  maximum  rentaL 
There  is  no  assurance,  therefore,  that  knr  rents  will  actually 
be  reaUaed.  Indeed,  the  provision  in  that  bill  that  outright 
grants  by  the  Federal  Government  shall  not  be  more  than  46 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  housing,  makes  inevitable  a  rental 
charge  which  win  be  too  hi^  for  the  vast  majority  of 
American  famUies.  Finally,  the  Irill  places  too  much  dis- 
crettonary  power  to  the  hands  of  the  autbosity  whidi  it  cre- 
ates. Sudh  latitude  may  not  only  cause  the  bm  to  be  deemed 
an  unconstitutional  delation  of  legidative  power,  bat  It 


also  euTlBB  the  danger  thai  the 

very  little  housing,  or  possiUy  none  at  all.  if  it  chooses. 

The  Wlwihogen  bill  introdnoed  in  the  present  Coognm  la 
mbject  to  tik  same  criticism  and  is  likewlae  wholly  inad»* 
quate. 

My  liousing  bill  represents  the  only  reaBstic  and  adeqaate 
approach  to  the  housing  pn4ilnn  of  the  lov-lnoome  graiipa. 
The  bm  proceeds  on  the  basic  concept  that  private  enter- 
prise, in  establishing  rental  charges,  of  naoesiitv  Incfaides  the 
items  of  depreciation  and  interest  on  the  liiveeiiiifni  in  i*HI 
and  construction  cost  as  well  as  maintenanee  cost  and  looal 
taxes.  Experienoe  has  shown  that  a  rental  timrwt  tat  new 
adequate  boosing  whidi  is  based  on  aU  of  tlHW  ttons  la 
beycmd  the  means  of  the  majority  (A  American  ^miM^^ 
wtiicfa,  according  to  the  minimum  decency  budget  estab- 
lished by  the  United  States  Department  of  Uibor.  can  safely 
pay  for  rent  not  more  than  about  $9  per  room  per  month. 
Because  of  this,  my  bill.  H.  R.  42112,  is  founded  on  the  con- 
cept that  low-rental  housing  can  be  achieved  only  where 
there  is  an  outright  grant  of  the  total  land  and  construction 
costs  and  wliere  the  rental  ehai^  is  based  only  upon  Che  cost 
of  maintenance  and  upon  an  appropriately  adjusted  pay- 
ment in  lieu  of  local  taxes.  Under  presmt  conditions,  such 
a  charge  would  not  exceed  $5  per  room  per  month  in  large 
cities  like  New  YoriE.  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia,  and  would 
be  less  elsewhere. 

Accordingly,  my  housing  bill  contains  provision  for  out- 
right grants  tfs  ttie  Federal  Oovemment  of  85  percent  of  the 
land  and  construction  cost  to  public  housing  agencies  con- 
tributing the  balance  of  15  percent  and  agreeing  to  construct 
and  (^)erate  the  housing  projects  In  accordance  with  certain 
fixed  standards.  The  standards  fixed  are,  first,  ttat  the 
rental  charge  shall  not  be  more  than  $5  per  room  per  month 
and  shall  be  less  where  possiMe;  second,  that  no  family  shall 
be  eligible  for  this  housing  whose  income  exceeds  $1,000  plus 
$250  fen*  each  depoident  in  excess  of  two — this  means  that 
a  maximum  annual  income  for  the  average  family  of  four 
would  be  $1,500— third,  that  priority  of  application  «h^n  be 
the  sole  drterminant  of  priority  in  right  of  occupancy; 
fourth,  that  union  wages  shall  be  paid  to  all  employees  In 
any  way  connected  with  the  construction  and  operation  of  the 
hooses;  fifth,  that  the  tenants  shall  have  ^^^y'A^  tenure 
rights  and  shall  not  be  rtJenrimlnated  i^ainat  by  reason  of 
religion,  pt^tical  opinion,  or  labor  aflUiatlons,  and  finally, 
that  adequate  construction  and  maintenance  standards  diaU 
he  followed. 

My  houdng  bHI  also  iHoceeds  on  the  premise  that  the 
amount  of  housing  constructed  dwuld  be  commensurate  with 
the  need.  My  WU,  therefore,  contains  a  provisian  establish- 
ing a  schedule  of  annual  construction  under  which  the  hous- 
ing authortty  will  be  required  to  make  ootrlght  grants  to 
qualified  local  agencies  for  the  construction  of  a  total  of  not 
less  than  ten  mUUan  dwelling  units  within  a  period  of  10 
years. 

In  view  of  the  current  action  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  toward  New  Deal  legislation,  houring  legislation  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  may  be  attadced  as  unconstitutional  on 
the  ground  that  it  Invloves  an  invasion  <A  State  and  mon^- 
pal  rights  and  on  the  ground  that  it  involves  an  rnicomtttu- 
tlnnal  delegation  to  the  boustaic  authority  of  legidattve  pow- 
ers. Such  tSbaxfses  cannot  be  sustained  agabist  my  bUL  Un- 
der my  wn.  the  United  States  houshig  autfauarity  does  not 
construct,  own.  or  operate  any  housing.  This  is  done  ex^ 
dustvely  by  the  local  poUic  housing  agencies.  Avthermore, 
the  powers  of  the  housing  aottMrity  have  been  circuraeeribed 
as  rigidly  as  possible  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  objectives  of  the  bUL  Consequently,  it  cannot  be 
saki  that  unwarranted  powers  have  been  delegated  to  the 
authority.  nnaOy,  the  right  of  Congress  to  approinlate 
moneys  out  d  tbe  Tteasury  stands  unquestioned  so  that  the 
bin  rests  on  solid  constitutioaal  grounds. 

It  must  be  noted  that  tn  attempting  to  make  tbe  un  con- 
stitutional no  oompromlae  has  been  made  wtOi  the  baste  con- 
cepts of  an  adwpiit^  low-rental  booring  program.  On  the 
eontraiy.  in  everr  xe^^eet  tbe  <'<we<HMlinna1  provtsians  are 
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ibo  deslnlde  Instmments  for  adiieving  tbe  objectives  of  tbe 

Bamtwt,  the  people  of  tbe  city  of  New  York  and  of  toe 
Matkn  mart  not  feel  thst  tbe  mere  introduction  of  my  lull 
to  Congress  Is  sufficient.  Tbey  must  come  to  a  realisation 
tbat  tbis  booBtof  bUl  will  not  receive  real  ooosidecation  and 
gimpart  to  Confress  nnkss  tbe  people  of  tbe  low-tocome 
craop.  who  are  vitally  alfected.  unite  to  ite  support  and 
abow  their  sanetiOKi  of  tbe  bill  by  direct  demands  upon  their 
Beueientatlves  to  Confress.  by  public  meetings,  by  tbe  or- 
puDisatkm  of  tenant  groups,  like  tbe  New  York  (M,  Wide 
Ttoants' Council,  and  by  other  sbnilar  methods.  B  is  vital 
tbat  every  tenant  ataould  become  part  of  a  united  moveooent 
wfakh  will  oompel  destroction  of  the  slum,  the  greatest  blight 
en  human  dvOlMtion.  and  compel  the  construction  of  homes 
fit  for  human  Uf e.  It  Is  only  through  such  means  tbat  a 
tiffHT*^  program  can  be  completed  whk^  will  assure  decent 
honbw  to  families  of  low-income  groups. 
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The  Prcsideiif  8  Address  at  the  Farley  Dinner 
EXTENSION*OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NSW  TOKK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  February  23. 1937 


BT  FRgBIIMPrr  T&AMKLOf  D.  BOOSEVKLT 


Mr  WAGNSR.  Sir.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcoid  the  address  delivered  by  the 
Ptesldent  of  the  Ubited  States  on  the  occasion  of  the  testi- 
monial diimer  to  Hon.  James  A.  Parley  on  Monday  evening. 

Mbruary  15,  IWl.  ^     ^  ^    ,. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rsoosb.  as  follows: 

Thto  dbmer  to  Jlin  Ftelay  to  on  the  p«rt  of  til  *^^±J^ 
MHOnal  •«»».  It  !■  BOt  one  of  thoee  o«cl»I  bMiquetewltti  • 
ftend  IM  ct  ftnnsl  ■pceteri,  talking  on  formal  cubjecto  Into 
tJuTinall  boun  oC  the  BioKnli«.  It  la  not  a  political  gathetttig. 
cr  a  party  fatberlng.  or  a  vlctocy  gathering,  or  evfma  gathering 
to  hat^  eome  myttolous  plot  or  pull  off  a  eaap  a  etat. 

iS^ilVliLl  approprtata  for  thla  occaaton  1»  "Jim  Farley  and 
his  MOBCta.'*  Maw  of  ua  ha^  known  him  thnragh  the  yean. 
gfVff  o(  yoa  hMobeen  —wrlated  with  him  for  only  a  short  time, 
tout  all  of  us  hate  a  cwnmon  regard,  a  oommcm  affection  for  Jim 
Mn  which  timnaeende  fonnall^becauBe  tt  la  baaed  on  the  man 


HtsMry  bM  tecQCded.  and  win  oontlnae  to  record,  a  great  many 
intifMgttm  facta  about  Jim.  In  due  time  history  wUI  talk  out 
load  about  his  jvat^tr  days  of  local  public  aerrtce  to  his  town 
imd  his  county  andhto  State.  It  will  talk  about  his  oiganMng 
of  canmalgns:  tt  wlU  veak  of  his  line  serrloe  as  the  administrator 
td  aataraortant  departaMnt  of  the  Federal  Oofemment.  It  may 
e^  a4i  Ms  nameto  the  dlsUnguUhed  Hat  of  major  prc^bets. 
aven  aa  tbe  name  cf  WUllam  JennlagB  Bryan  sometlmea  suggests 
tbe  ailll— iitli  of  !•  to  1.  so  parhiv*  ^m  name  of  Jbn  Fteiey  wttl 
III  MS  ret  tbe  more  modem  arlthmetle  of  M  to  a. 

But  wban  history  Is  wrltteo.  after  aU  of  us  have  passed  from 
tbs  seen*,  there  win  be  someUitng  more  tmpcrtant  than  the 
Lluumas  uf  BUCitesB  111  afirnmpltrtiniint  Loyalty  wlU  be  written 
tbti    ttMt  hmtlty  to  frtenda  which  leaulta  In  loyalty  txom  friends. 

ffflmy  tad  dscenoy  will  be  written  there— tbe  bomor  and  decency 
which  have  done  much  to  raise  the  standards  of  public  senrloe  m 

oar  Hktion.  ._   .  _.        ^  • 

Good  tesMwr  wlB  be  wrtttsn  there  the  kind  of  good  temper 
wbMl  Ml  bMsd  oa  a  suise  o(  psnpeetlve.  a  asnse  of  humor,  and  a 
f^/rtn  at  lutgiiepiM  In  aU  my  yean  of  aasodatkm  with  Jim 
Fiuley  I  have  neter  once  heard  him  titter  one  mean  syllable  about 
eny  baman  beli«.  I  have  never  heard  him  suggest  reprisal— 
eaeent  once,  wten  after  a  partloidaily  vldaus  and  mean  attack  he 
eald  to  ma.  "That  feUoWe  mother  ought  to  apank  him." 

On  tbe  Satorday  before  electkm.  In  spsaking  to  ttxa  worken  at 

headqaartwib  I  praised  Jim  Fteley  for  tbe  way  be  had  taken 

-tlUnn  on  the  dbin  and  bad  come  19  smlltng  every  time.    That 

mfi^  mmi^i.  and  then  Is  aoi  a  man  la  tbe  United  States  who 

has  m«re  ilwp  eeetiwl.  thcroo^igolng  couiage  than  he. 

of  it  aU  iiltliiMfri  history  aualjass  tbe  canee  of  htraiaa 

~  bVMm  naslltlss    It  win.  I  thlBk.  agree  with  my 

I  aay  tbaS  Jim  VMsy  la  not  Just  a  DHnocrat  with 


a  ble  "IT.  he  la  a  Demoera*  In  the  sense  that  he  baa  faith  In  hH 
fdl^  man.  Be  likes  to  believe  that  men  and  women  are  fimda- 
mentally  decent.  fundamentaUy  honest,  and  that  if  they  are  ^ven 
rSianie  thKnih  democratic  processes,  their  declBlons  wlU  be 
JuSammtaSM^nd-  Because  of  this  belief  he  has  made,  and  I 
KooTSrough  all  the  years  to  come  will  continue  to  make,  a  defl- 
nSTcontribuUon  to  the  success  of  the  democraUc  processes  of 
American  institutions.  

Jim  would  not  like  It  If  I  were  to  say.  "We  love  him  for  the 
enemies  he  has  made",  but  I  can  tell  Mm  that  we  love  him  for  the 
M^s  he  has  made-^nen  and  women  and  chUdren.  regardless  of 
parkin  every  community  of  every  one  of  our  48  States,  including 
Maine  and  Vermont. 

I  ask  you  to  Joto  with  me  In  wishing  health  and  happiness 
through  aU  the  years  to  come  to  my  friend  and  your  friend,  a 
f aitl:^  servant  of  the  people  of  our  Republic,  Jim  Farley. 


Oregon  and  Compulsory  Drill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LYNN  J.  FRAZIER 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  February  23. 1937 


ARTICLE  BY  RICHARD  L.  NBUBKRGER  IN  THE  SOCIAL 

FBONTIEB 


Mr.  FRAZIER.  Bfr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcoro  an  article  entitled  "Oregon 
and  Ckjmpulsory  Drill",  written  by  Richard  L.  Neuberger  and 
poblished  in  the  February  issue  of  the  Social  Frontier. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recobd.  as  follows: 

[From  the  Social  Prontler  for  February  19871 
OnnoN  AND  C0XCFUI.S0KT  Dkill 

Recently  It  was  reported  by  Time,  with  considerable  Jocularity, 
"that  the  first  test  of  the  comp\ilsory  military  training  Issue  at  the 
polls  had  resulted  in  defeat  for  the  adversaries  of  this  feature  of 
college  life.  Time  Implies  that  the  rejection  by  Oregon  voters  of 
a  bill  to  outlaw  compulsory  drill  should  silence  controvery  on 
the  question.  A  number  of  other  sources  have  voiced  similar 
expnaaions. 

Unless  the  background  and  ramifications  of  the  Oregon  situation 
are  reviewed  and  analyzed,  there  is  grave  danger  that  the  decision 
of  the  Stated  electorate  will  be  Interpreted  as  definite  indication 
that  an  average  American  voting  public  is  in  favor  of  compulsory 
military  training.  Acceptance  of  such  an  interpretation  would  be 
a  grave  handicap  to  the  Members  of  Congress  condemning  the  use 
of  Federal  funds  for  compulsory  drill;  they  have  contended  that 
tbe  pe<vle  of  the  United  States  are  not  in  sympathy  with  any  form 
of  mandatary  militarism. 

There  were  seven  initiative  proposals  on  the  ballot  in  Oregon 
this  year.  All  seven  were  defeated.  The  blU  to  forbid  compulsory 
xnllltary  training  had  less  financial  support  than  any  other;  yet  it 
received  the  greatest  number  ot  "yes"  votes.  Reports  from  the 
oOoe  of  tbe  secretary  of  state  show  that  131.917  persons  supported 
the  measure,  214,246  voted  against  it.  The  power  proposal  advo- 
cated by  the  State  grange  obtained  131,489  "yes-  votes.  The  other 
five  initiatives  on  the  ballot  aU  received  far  less  votes  than  the 
military  drill  measure. 

The  tendency  to  vote  "no"  was  strong  In  Oregon.  Influential 
groups  urged  a  "no"  to  all  proposals.  The  utilities — fearful  of 
passage  of  the  public-ownership  proposition — cried  out  to  Tlay 
safe."  Oov.  Chadea  H.  Martin,  reactionary  chief  executive  of  the 
State  sthI  a  former  major  general,  used  every  function  of  hla  office 
to  advocate  the  defeat  of  every  Initiative.  The  inclination  to  say 
"no"  In  Oregon  did  not  originate  this  year;  it  goes  back  to  1902. 
when  the  State  first  adopted  the  initiative  and  referendum.  Un- 
leas  they  educated  the  electorate  to  say  "no"  to  almost  all  pro- 
posals, the  property  owners  realized  that  eventually  the  Singlc- 
^"xfTT  in  Oregon  would  pass  Henry  George's  basic  economic  re- 
form. So  for  a  third  of  a  century  the  voters  of  Oregon  have  been 
wamtd  and  admonished  to  vote  "no."  In  the  last  6  years  only 
one-fourth  of  the  measures  submitted  to  the  people  have  been 
passed. 

mux  HUmSSD  AMD  ONX  DOIXASS  to  nCBT  mUTABISlC 

But  there  Is  anothor  circumstance  at  least  equally  responsible 
for  the  defeat  of  the  bill  to  end  compulsory  drill.  It  requires 
money  to  finance  even  a  make-shift  political  campaign.  Able 
men  have  been  beaten  for  the  Presidency  because  they  did  not 
have  fuU  strongboxes.  The  students  sponsoring  the  military- 
training  Initiative  had  less  money  at  their  disposal  than  the  sup- 


porters of  any  of  the  seven  bills  on  tbe  ballot.  Tbe  group  to 
limit  property  taxes  spent  $13,489,  and  polled  79J04  "yea"  votes. 
The  backers  of  the  drill  measure  spent  $901,  and  polled  131JB17 
"yes"  votes.  TV>  give  another  figure  to  Indicate  how  UUle  tbe 
student  pacifists  really  had  to  spend,  the  advocates  of  a  measure 
to  improve  the  Portland  school  system  expended  $5,882,  and 
poUed  112,546  "yes"  votes. 

These  statistics  show  that  the  bill  to  abolish  compulsory  drill 
had  far  greater  appeal  to  the  voters  than  measures  much  siore 
adequately  financed.  In  other  words,  given  the  financial  support 
enjoyed  by  some  of  the  other  proposals,  it  is  entirely  poesible  the 
drill  measure  would  have  been  adopted.  It  is  an  absurdity  to 
attempt  to  campaign  a  State  as  large  as  Oregon — ^whlch  is  naore 
than  twice  the  slae  of  New  York — on  $901.  There  w»e  whole 
coimtles  in  which  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  never  penetrated.  They 
simply  didn't  have  the  money  for  traveling  expenses.  A  candi- 
date for  office  cannot  win  by  staying  at  home,  and  neither  can  an 
Initiative  proposal  be  passed  when  its  sponsors  and  stqiporterB  are 
without  sufficient  funda  to  finance  an  adequate  campaign. 

For  more  than  a  deca<to  hundreds  of  Americana  have  partici- 
pated actively  in  the  attempts  to  free  the  Nation's  colleges  of  the 
undemocratic  institution  of  enforced  military  training.  The  Ore- 
gon vote  was  an  importunity  to  prove,  pnce  and  for  all,  that  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  people  do  not  want  their  boys  to  have  to  pay 
for  their  education  by  learning  how  to  use  rifles  and  bayoneta. 
Getting  the  bill  on  the  ballot  was  an  achievement  in  itself;  a 
group  of  students  at  the  University  of  Oregon  and  Willamette 
University  obtained  more  than  20,000  signatures  and  flnancwl  the 
printing  of  petitions  entirely  through  their  own  efforts.  Yet 
when  the  time  arrived  for  the  first  test  of  the  issue  at  the  poUa, 
only  $901  was  available  in  the  entire  Nation  to  finance  the  cam- 
paign.   Seldom  has  any  initiative  been  so  Inadequately  financed. 

There  are  many  national  peace  organixations  which  include  oppo- 
sition to  comptllaory  military  drill  as  part  of  their  programs.  Their 
Inactivity  in  the  Oregon  situation  puts  at  doubt  either  their  sincerity 
or  efficiency.  Many  of  these  orgtmizatlons  are  continually  raising 
money.  Is  this  money  raised  for  the  mere  p\irpose  of  perpetuating 
offices  and  headquartera,  or  Is  it  raised  to  prtnnote  the  causes  for 
which  the  organisations  are  presimied  to  stand?  The  $801  avail- 
able in  the  fam^nalgn  in  Oregon  brings  to  the  front  the  question  of 
whether  the  various  peace  groups  exist  to  exist,  or  exist  to  advance 
peace  and  disarmament.  Most  of  them  were  indliferent  toward  the 
Oregon  vote  on  military  drill. 

Fortunately  thla  Indifference  was  not  imanlmous.  Edwin  O. 
Johnson,  of  the  committee  on  militarism  In  education,  lent  the 
full  support  of  his  organization.  The  National  Council  for  tbe 
Prevention  of  War  was  fairly  active  and  its  Portland  office  cooper- 
ated with  the  ^xmsors  of  the  measure.  Perhaps  the  most  active 
single  individual  was  Oswald  Garrison  VUlard,  irtio  aided  both 
financially  and  with  his  pen.  and  was  generally  an  Ins^dratlon  to 
the  handicapped  student  group.  Such  notable  persons  as  Dr.  John 
Dewey.  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise,  Dr.  John  Haynes  Holmes,  and  Sena- 
tor Bennett  Champ  Clark  were  siifficiently  interested  to  send  q)len- 
did  and  helpful  messages  of  support. 

A  COWSXBVATIVX  COOPXBATa 

A  conservative  editor,  Paul  R.  Kelty.  of  the  Portland  Oregonian. 
was  the  measure's  one  really  active  newspi^Mr  adherent.  In  the 
last  few  weeks  of  the  campaign  he  supported  the  bill  editorially 
almost  every  day.  His  assistance  was  the  main  antidote  to  the 
scurrilous  red-baiting  carried  on  by  the  Oregon  Journal,  which 
used  the  Red  Network  as  its  handbook. 

The  Oregon  military  training  decision  has  been  reached.  By  a 
margin  of  IS  to  8  the  voters  have  determined  to  continue  com- 
pulsory drill.  Their  decision  will  rise  to  plague  every  opponent  of 
mandatory  military  training  in  the  years  to  come.  "The  pec^le 
themselves  dont  object — look  at  the  Oregon  vote",  already  has 
become  the  theme  of  the  supporters  of  compulsivy  driU.  That 
the  margin  of  defeat  of  the  Ore^n  measure  was  not  wider  may  be 
attributed  only  to  tbe  zealous  work  of  a  small  group  of  stiidents 
and  ministers.  Hie  real-estate  Interests  had  $18,000  to  cut  down 
their  taxes.  The  power  companies  had  almoet  $20,000  to  oppoee 
public  ownership.  The  school  adherents  had  more  than  $6,000  for 
their  initiative.  But  the  adversaries  of  compulsory  drill  biwi  only 
$901 — less  than  one-tenth  of  1  cent  for  each  square  mile  of 
Oregon's  territory.  No  successful  campaign  was  ever  conducted 
with  such  meager  financing. 

The  bill  to  abolish  enforced  military  courses  required  explana- 
tlon.  The  people  had  to  be  informed  that  a  "yes"  vote  meant  "no" 
to  compxilsory  drill.  This  very  situation  was  confusing  in  Itself. 
The  title  of  the  measure,  prepared  by  the  attorney  general  of  the 
State,  was  also  oonf  vising.  Tbe  sole  way  to  acquaint  the  electorate 
of  Oregon  with  the  meaning  and  Implication  of  the  vote  was  by  an 
intensive  campaign  of  education — a  campaign  with  newspaper  ad- 
vertisements, radio  q>eeches,  pamphlets,  folders,  and  house-to- 
ho\ise  canvassers;  the  sort  of  thorough  campaign  conducted  by  the 
real-estate  companies  and  power  Interests.  This  sort  of  campaign 
cannot  be  financed  with  $901,  particularly  when  the  people  to  be 
reached  are  spread  over  an  area  twice  as  large  as  England. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  great  national  peace  orgnizations 
had  little  funds  available  for  the  first  electcsal  test  ever  made  of 
tbe  issue  of  compulsory  military  training.  It  ill  bespeaks  this 
phase  of  the  peace  campaign  that  advertising  dentists  had  three 
or  foiir  times  as  much  to  spend  on  a  bill  to  forbid  the  regulation 
of  dental  advertising.  Surely  opposition  to  compulsory  driU  must 
be  premised  on  greater  faith  and  enthiislasm  than  the  desire  to 
advertise  rates  for  extracting  teeth  and  making  bridgework. 
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Trans-Athuitic  Air  Mail  Follows  10  Yean  After 
Lindbergh's  Flight 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  22. 1937 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  end  of  the  pns- 
ent  calendar  year  1937,  giant  cUpper  airplanes  wm  be  whir- 
ring across  the  Atlantic  on  regular  schedules,  four  round 
trips  a  week,  canying  mail,  passengers,  and  express. 

With  these  v^iides  of  transport  and  intelligence  thicken- 
ing the  skies  it  will  seem  that  the  genius  of  our  aviators 
has  truly  accomplished  marvelous  results  in  annibn^Mnj 
time  and  space  and  drawing  two  hemispheres  close  together. 

To  many  persons  this  bridging  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with 
air  service  win  seem  like  one  of  the  modem  wonders  of  the 
world— the  Midas  touch  that  will  make  the  whole  world  kin. 

It  was  my  privilege  as  chairman  of  the  subomunittee  in 
charge  of  postal  expenditures  to  report  to  the  House  the  ini- 
Ual  appropriation  of  $750,000  to  establish  this  service,  an 
apin^priation  that  was  approved  by  the  House  last  FMay. 

As  I  did  so,  my  mind  went  back  in  retrospect  to  that  event- 
ful day  in  the  summer  of  1927  when  the  Lone  Eagle  returned 
to  the  Nation's  Cai^tal  on  the  cruiser  Memphis  fxtnn  his 
epochal,  history-making  flight  to  Paris.  On  that  day  America 
tore  off  the  lid  in  showing  its  love  and  admiration  for  the 
intrepid  aviator  who  first  froze  the  maxiow  of  the  world  by 
his  heroic  exploit  and  then  lifted  the  world  to  hd^ts  of 
unimaginable  ecstacy  when  the  news  flashed  that  success 
had  crowned  his  daring  concept. 

It  was  an  all-day  undertaking — this  business  of  extending 
the  Nation's  welcome  to  Colonel  Lindbergh  on  his  return  to 
his  native  shores.  President  Coolidge  welcomed  him  at  a 
tremendous  daytime  celebration  in  the  Washington  Monu- 
ment lot.  and  the  evening  exercises  were  turned  over  to  the 
NatiCHsal  Press  Club,  which  staged  an  enormous  meeting  in 
the  Washington  Auditorium  on  Nineteenth  Street.  When 
Colonel  Lindbergh  came  upon  the  stage,  accompanied  by  his 
mother,  who  had  Joined  him  here,  there  was  a  riotous  tumult 
of  applause  that  was  caught  up  and  prolonged  in  great 
billowy  waves  by  untold  thousands  on  the  outside  who  were 
unaMe  to  effect  entrance  to  the  building.  A  tall  wisp  of  a 
boy  with  tousled  hair,  the  youthful  aviator  was  the  coolest 
person  there  and  he  q^oke  with  perfect  composure,  without 
notes. 

It  was  my  duty  as  president  of  the  National  Press  Club  to 
present  Colonel  Lindbergh  to  that  vast  audience.  Uttle  did 
I  Imagine  when  I  did  so  that  it  would  fall  to  my  lot  10  years 
later  to  bring  into  Congress  a  propoeal  to  establish  trans- 
Atlantic  air-mail  and  passenger  service,  a  devek>pment  that 
was  destined  to  be  hastened  by  his  sidendid  pioneering  feat. 
Ten  years  is  hardly  a  second  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  but  ithat 
amagang  progress  American  aviation  has  registered  in  tibat 
decade.  Now  we  are  about  to  see  New  York  brought  vlthtn 
30  hours  of  London  and  China  drawn  within  8  days  of  the 
British  Isles  by  these  clipper  ships  of  the  air  and  a  servioe 
established  uniting  the  two  great  EniJish-speaking  nations 
in  fraternal  and  business  relationships  that  may  be  of  vast 
importance  to  the  future  of  the  WOTld. 

As  a  matter  of  possible  interest  at  this  time.  I  present 
herewith  the  brief  address  I  delivered  10  years  ago  when  I 
introduced  Colonel  Ltndbeigh  to  that  audience  in  the  Wash- 
ington Auditorium.   It  was  as  foUows: 

Mr.  caialrman,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  not  for  ages  baa  tbe  Imagi- 
nation of  man  been  stirred  as  It  was  8  weeks  ago  when  Cbarlea  A. 
Lindbergh,  fired  by  tbe  Intrepid  q>lrit  of  tbe  Western  Worid. 
launched  forth  In  his  airplane  alone,  provisioned  with  four  sand- 
wiches and  a  bottle  of  water,  a  pioneer  of  tbe  trackless 
America's  shores  receded  In  the  rttstance  be  faced  a  vast 
of  treacherous  ocean. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


AB  If  nOsd  «v  a»  iwy  TinnmiMi  of  this  oohmNw  of  tk» 

Mt^^tainpMtu^rSm?ta  attiwtct  bli  path;  «ad  while  he 
tMtitad  with  "ttvt  atarm  ami  akut,  mlHlona  upon  mllUoiu  of  his 
MOovbatnai  Mnt  op  pra7«n  for  hla  mivtj  to  the  throne  ofOod. 
TbStt  hm  nd  aOii2taM  tram  Mtov  T<xk  to  Fails  waa  ap^od 
oTMte  samnaa.  vhen  the  whole  world  poured  forth  in  a  myriad 
of  mSo  wmTSs  adnHratloB  for  the  Ineomparable  avlatar  and 
SlMvftvtlMMtbarwhohadtioi^htforttiwKha 

Tbhto  awontalaa  of  perU  w«  ••  B«thtof.  »•  ^^  ^ 
towvuit  and  his  hopes  w««  high.    Ooura«a  waa  J^'^J^g 

to  thte  i^F^BBlarv  fthy«*"a*  of  her  UMnrahte  dacreea.  Ufted  her 
SaSd  SrawaSl  vwtooSsd  bf  the  vary  soUlmlty  of  hU  hero- 

tan.  fw  she  tava  hha  a  «arttaf  <±aiioe.  .....^^  tmmt 

A^  whaa  h*  iaa«twrt  tfca  other  show,  ha  aroaa  to  anottgr  t«rt 
of  dMiMtar  m  naatty  m  whan  ha  hoMM  with  tima  and  «be  ato- 
SL.rJ'    *»»iH  •aaflhe  adttlattana  of  klBca  and  paiUamenta.  he 

A ^    .  M.  ^       ■II  ■!  ■  ■  ■aaaailaiM     AvRAVtaftVI      Kit    >WM1g    ^A    lllfl    IfcWIf 

eountiy.  an  awt— ftnr  of  food  ^nn.  «««"»«•  ^  «oeter  amtty 

~"  * —  —  '^^^  hy  • 


-Altar  an."  ha  saM  In  Londoo.  nwo  Brtttshen  were  the  Otst  to 
flvaraattMAOuae.-  Agate,  whan  he  learned  that  Chamberim 
■y  •««■  '?»^™5-  fflESTha  raaaifead  flervently.  -I  hope  he 
It."  bm*  haSroA  the  B^Jor  clwrd  of  hla  diaracter  tn 
__.„_  to  Klva  to  hla  rrt— 1*—  at  home  and  aeroea  the  eeaa  a 
iSm^  hla  &enaiialda  glory.  And  when,  in  foreign  lands,  the 
^af  home  iMgut  to  pNsaiuad  atrate  a«ateat  hla  heart  and  he 
to  ahvle  truth  and  tABoarlty.  to  hateg  hma^alffc.  how 


to  tha 


did  9«an&  to  take  him  to  her 

H  now  a^nna  the  immortala.    Around  the  flrealdes 
iMt.  crowded  halla  of  the  ftttore.  wherever  worth  la 

-„ii„  TT-*^  gHtfos  ti  sstoUad.  hla  aehlsfcaent  will  he  lacaUad 

imhprMe  hy  eonatlaea  generatione  yet  uahocn.  Nothing  finer 
QOOld^Ya  bean  dona;  nottilng  grander  could  have  been  done;  no 
graater  epic  could  have  been  written  into  htatory;  and  tool^t  we 


SlITifc  jUbBBttMr  Ood  ttiat  te  Rli  inflntte  guodneae  and  aaarcy  Ha 
hw  pennlMad  Ofcvlsa  A.  Ltadbergh  to  return  to  the  arma  of  tfaoaa 


who  love  hhn. 
X  now  ptawnt  Ocdond  Lindbergh. 


ReorKaiiiatioii  of  tlw  Federal  Jndiduy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  MOSTH  CASOUHA 

IN  THS  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
WedneuiMg,  Febnmnf  2<  tm 


.  HUGO  L.   BLACaC  GP   AfABAMA. 
7ABT  St.  »87 


Ifr.  RSmoCDa  Iff.  Preddent.  I  uk  tUMOlmoas  oooaent 
to  have  |'if'»«^»*^  In  ttie  CoarananoaaL  Rboou  an  iiddreaB 
deiiterM  tagr  ttaa  lealor  SenUor  from  Alahanm  [Mr.  Black] 
over  tlw  Ifniial  BraadcMUnc  OpgUm.  fiom  rtatkm  WOL  !n 
WMhli^ttea.  IX  C  on  VOmmn  2S.  1917.  reordinc  tbe  pro- 
of tite  Mdotal  Indieiary. 

ileettao.  Ite  adOraM  WM  ordend  to  te 

pitefted  Id  tiM  Bmokb^  m  fODowt: 

OUmtltuUuu  created  the  executive 

a  cMed  and  ocgsBtaad  by  a  iegto> 

iKttva  Mt  o(  tte  Ooi«rMB  at  Ita  Ara|  aesakm.    At  Um  Moe  itaam, 

III  mm  a  «yrt«Ea  eC  mnnor  oourta  aad  t^  act  of 

Ike  lortaileitai  «r  tha  taiartar  OBanis  and  r 

"      -   ^noM  Otant.    Belthar  the 

a  am»mad  tha  Oonatltutiop 

eontemplated  that  ttaa  BasnB»  Oburt  ahovikl  become  aU-powcrfuil 

Dd  an 

With 


af  the  OuMiUtuthm  carefaPy 
fer  «w  hy  Oai^aBa  to  prwvaiU  tha  eourto  ftom 
too  pofwartol.  and  to  give  aaniranoa  that  the  OoogreeB 
eodld  nratant  Iwllelal  vmipataon.  Iha  OuuaUtutkm.  therefore. 
Mtto  OenvaeB.  aaH«  ot&r  pcnvne.  the  rtgbt  to  laereaaa  or 
teereaaa  the  number  of  ^lyr-**  and  lafBrlor  eooft  Judgea  aad 
complete  powar  to  fiz  the  ai^ailate  Juxladletlon  of  the  Bupmaa 
OrartT  Itr.  John  ItuahaB  aaaored  tha  iniglnia  Oonventloa  con- 
the  Ouuatritttkm  that  thle  power  waa  adequate  for  tha 
to  un  "M  far  aa  the  laiSnature  may  ththk  pauper  for 
aad  Bbtfty  of  the  people.'*  The  Biipreme  Oonrt  haa 
wril  aald  that  lUa  whole  aiAJeet  ct  tttof  tha  jwledlottan  of  tha 

ThM  poww.  Ulta  othera  given  by  the  OmiiUmttnp,  waa  camrolly 
planned  and  drilberatdy  eonfarred.  Moat  of  the  tramera  beUered 
tn  pepolar  govanuant  by  the  people  theaoaalvaa.    Like  JaSeraon. 


they  were  not  willing  to  trust  lifetime  Judges  with  onmJpcrtM* 
^en  over  gofe^Sital  poU^.  ^^Jl^'l^^^^^  ^ 
iMBons  of  history,  and  they  knew  that  the  pttopHes  llbgty  jwo 
■Z^wtth  the  pmple  themselTes  or  their  property  e^^t**  reP"* 
a^^trea.  Theytoew  that  their  English  anceetore  had  fou^ 
teUyeir  llberdea  throiKh  their  leglslatlw  repreaentatltes,  and 
Sat  they  were  too  often  compeUed  to  wage  battle  agalnstthe  com^  , 
^cdnowara  of  the  ludges  and  the  king.  They  provided  In  the 
OoStl^on^for  eheda  of  the  leglalatlve  branch  by  creating  two 
iBctdetlYe  bodice  and  authorizing  an  BxeeutlTe  veto.  Four  tJmea 
theOmstttutknial  OonTentton  declined  to  provide  lor  a  Joins 
BcaeatlTe  and  Judicial  veto  on  leglwlatlon. 

The  framen  of  the  CoosUtntlon  gave  Oongreaa  adequate,  com* 
Blste.  and  what  they  believed  to  be  neoeasary.  power  to  check 
the  courta  by  granting  leglslaUve  power  to  determine  the  n^* 
bar  and  the  tarladictton  of  the  Judgee  and  the  courta.  They 
wm  unwnilnK  to  leave  lifetime  Judgea  ^loUy  free  from  the 
neonleli  control  and  also  free  from  any  checking  InttuenceoC 
the  people'a  elected  repreeentaUvee.  They  baileved  with  J«^r- 
,^1^  Xh^%  -tt  to  %  ndsnomer  to  call  a  government  repuuican. 
In  whld&  a  branch  of  the  supreme  power  Is  independent  o<  tbm 
nation.'*  Thla  eonstttntlonal  power  of  Oongreaa  to  Increaae  and 
dacreaae  tba  courta.  the  Judges,  and  their  Jurtidiction.  has  been 
used  bv  Omwtmw  on  a  niimber  of  oecastons.  There  la  no  wrong 
in  using  a  c(»stttutianal  power  when  the  people'a  UbMty  or 
taiteiest  requlxa  It  to  be  done.  Does  the  pubUe  IntetMt  im- 
peratively demand  that  Congress  exercise  Its  on<l«S^o?^,,25: 
£Kuttenal  right  to  increase  the  number  of  Supreme  CXiurt  Judgea7 
XiBt  ua  consider  tt.  ^     w     *«. 

Before  doing  this  let  me  read  you  a  statement  made  by  tha 

great  Justloe  Brewer:  _  «_  ^  ,-  ^«.>,^ 

Tt  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Supreme  CSourt  is  eltter 
honored  or  helped  by  being  spoken  of  as  beyond  crltUdam.  On 
the  contrary,  the  life  and  character  of  tu  Judges  should  be  the 
object  of  constant  watchfulness  by  all.  and  Its  }udgmenta  8ul>- 
ject  to  the  freest  crltielsm.  The  time  la  past  In  tbe  hl*toi7 
at  the  world  when  any  living  man  or  body  of  men  can  be  set 
on  a  pedestal  and  decorated  with  a  halo."    

There  nn  now  nine  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Oo«rtof  the 
ITnlted  States.  Seven  of  them  were  appointed  by  Pf^^*^ 
Taft,  Harding.  CooUdge.  and  Hoover.  Two  were  •PJ»i2!^iI 
Piertdent  Woodrow  WUeon;  none  by  Orover  Cleveland.  Theodora 
Booeevelt.  or  Franklin  Roosevelt.  The  Interval  that  1»«»«'7 
etapaed  slnoe  the  appointment  of  a  8ui»«me  Court  Judge  la 
the  longest  in  the  entire  history  of  the  Nation.    

ChM  JusUoe  Hughes  has  said  that,  "The  Oonstltutlasi  la  w^t 
ttie  JUdgee  say  it  la."  Thla  statement  Is  correct  if  we  alter 
It  to  read  that.  "The  ConsWtutlon  Is  what  Ave  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Judgea  say  it  la.  and  what  four  of  the  Supreme  Corat 
Judgea  say  It  is  not."  R  Is  interesting  to  i»ote  the  unlfcrmtty 
with  whiai  certain  of  the  preeent  Supreme  Court  Judges  Mve 
•greed  on  the  unccmstitutlonallty  of  laws,  and  certain  aOxtx 
judges  have  disagreed  vrtth  them.  The  number  «<  d«cl>lcns  hi 
which  the  present  Supreme  Court  Judges  have  participated  m 
which  acts  of  Congress  were  held  unctmatltutlonal,  and  tha 
position  at  each  Judge  haa  been  as  ft^owa: 

Chtef  Jortloe  Hughes  has  participated  In  22  caaea  with  $  dla- 
aenta:  Ifr.  Justloa  Roberts.  16  cases  with  1  dissent;  Ur.  JustlM 
Butler  as  caaea  with  no  dissent:  Mr.  Justice  Sutherland.  2g 
eases  with  ao  illfnt:  Mr.  Justtoe  McBeyndda.  86  cases  Wltti  1 
dissent:  MJr.  Justice  Van  Devanter.  41  cans  with  no  dissent; 
Mr.  JUatiee  Cardaao.  14  caaea  with  4  dlaaenta;  M^.  Justice  Stone, 
as  cases  with  10  dissents.  Mr.  Justice  BrandetSk  86  cases  with  21 

It  is  thus  seen  that  for  a  number  of  years  otar  Ctonatltatlan  haa 
been,  to  all  practical  purpoaea.  irtiat  Justices  Van  Devanter,  Mo- 
Beyncdda.  Butler.  Sutherland,  and  Boberts  said  It  was.  Our  Con- 
atltatlKi  has  llkewtae  been,  hi  the  main,  what  Justices  Brandels. 
OltaiH^  Canloao.  and  I  must  add  Justice  Holmes,  said  It  was  not. 
It  ti  proper  to  add  that  the  political  and  economic  constitutional 
laterpretatlooa  of  tbeae  five  Justices  followed  along  the  direct 
traU  of  the  dominant  Interpretations  since  Justice  PMds  succeeded 
tn  unK  turning  previous  constltntlonsl  prindi^ea  nuuiy  years  ago. 
What  haa  been  '.he  constant  and  uniform  trend  and  the  necessary 
t^ftw^  of  t*»*«  conatltntkmal  phUoaophy?  Members  of  the  Court 
themselves  have  charged  that  It  amounted  to  a  clear  usurpatloa 
cf  lagiriatlve  power  by  the  Judges:  that  tt  changed  the  baaic  thetHy 
of  our  oonatttutlon;  that  tt  protected  wealth  at  the  expense  of 
poverty:  that  tt  atilpped  the  States  of  their  powers  and  trana- 
tarrad  llinsri  powera  to  the  dominant  five  or  six  Judges.  While 
tt  te  tmpoaslble  to  paint  tbe  full  picture  drawn  by  these  «nlnent 
Snprame  Court  Judges,  let  me  quote  a  few  of  tlielr  Judicial 


Justice  y*y*ftw^  tn  the  famous  4-to-4  and  later  5-to-4  Tnciome 
Tax  case,  said  of  ttte  decision: 

The  dedslcn  now  rendered  dlslocatea— principally  for  reasons  d 
an  economic  nature — a  sovereign  power  expressly  granted  to  the 
General  Oovemment  and  long  recognized  and  fully  establiahed  by 
Judicial  decisions  and  leglslaUve  action.  *  *  *  I  cannot  assent 
to  aa  tntarpretatlon  of  the  Coi»titutkm  that  impairs  and  crip- 
ples the  Just  powers  of  the  National  Oovemment.  •  •  •  Undue 
end  dlspyropui'tiooed  burdens  are  ptaeed  xtpon  the  many,  while  the 
few.  safdy  entrenched  behind  tbe  rule,  are  permitted  to  evade 
thetr  Juat  Aaxe  of  responslbiUty  toe  the  support  of  the  Oovem- 
ment ordained  for  ttae  protection  erf  the  rights  of  alL" 

Justloa  Whtte.  later  Gtilef  Justice,  said  It  overturned  100  fears' 
practice  and  took  "Invested  wealth  and  read  it  into  the  Ooostitu* 
tiom  aa  a  favored  and  protected  clav  «(  property." 
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justice  Hdmea  said  that  the  Court,  In  a  Western  Uhlon  TUe- 
graph  Co.  case  from  Kansas.  "curtaUed  the  State's  power  to  tax 
by  Judge-made  restrictions." 

Justice  Holmes,  in  a  5-to-4  opinion  depriving  New  Tork  people 
of  authority  to  protect  workers  in  bakerlee  from  long  hours,  said:' 

"This  case  is  decided  upon  an  economic  theory  which  a  large 
part  of  the  country  does  not  entertain.  •  •  •  But  a  Conatltu- 
tlon  is  not  Intended  to  embody  a  particular  eccnomlc  theory." 

When  the  Court.  In  another  5-to-4  opinion,  held  Uwt  Ccmgress 
could  not  within  the  Constitution  hold  a  railroad  liable  for  the 
death  of  Its  employees  resulting  from  negligence  of  other  em- 
ployees. JusUce  Moody  insisted  that  the  economic  theories  of 
five  Judges  should  not  be  Interpreted  aa  a  part  of  our  Air^^fj^^n 
Constitution. 

In  spite  oi  these  and  other  warnings  Judges  contlniied  to  re- 
frame  the  Constitution  to  fit  their  economic  notions.  T>d  we  find 
Justice  Harlan,  tn  the  Standard  Oil  and  Am>r>f>an  Tbbacoo  caaea, 
again  calling  attention  to  the  continued  practice  of  lifetime  Judgea 
adding  constitutional  amendments  to  our  basic  charter. 

Mr.  Justice  Butler,  q)eaking  for  the  majority  of  the  Court  in 
1927,  delivered  a  learned  opinion  Informing  the  people  of  Nebraska 
that  they  coiild  not  pass  a  law  regtilatlng  the  weight  of  a  loaf  of 
bread  **to  protect  the  buyers  from  short  weights  and  honest  bakers 
from  unfair  competition."  Justice  Brandels  said  that  the  action 
of  the  Court  In  ttils  case  was  "an  exercise  of  a  superleglslature — 
not  the  performance  of  a  Judicial  power." 

Finally,  In  1930.  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  emphatically  protested  that 
the  fourteenth  amendment  did  not  give  the  Judges  the  right  "to 
condemn  everything  that  we  may  think  undesirable  on  economic 
cr  social  groimds."    Protesting  further.  Justice  Holmes  said : 

"I  have  not  yet  adequately  expressed  the  more  than  anxiety  I 
feel  at  the  ever-increasing  scope  given  to  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment In  cutting  down  what  I  believe  to  be  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  States.  As  the  decisions  now  stand.  I  see  hardly 
any  limit  but  the  sky  to  the  InvalidatlDg  of  those  rights  If  they 
happen  to  strike  a  majority  of  this  Court  as  for  any  reason  un- 
desirable." He  said  the  Coxirt  "should  be  slow  to  construe  the 
fourteenth  amendment  as  conunlttlng  to  the  Court,  with  no  guide 
but  the  Court's  own  discretion,  the  validity  of  wliatever  laws  the 
States  may  pass." 

This  prevailing  dominant  five-Judge  economic  and  social  phi- 
losophy Is  becoming  a  part  of  oiir  Constitution — ^not  by  amend- 
ments approved  by  our  people  but  by  the  decisions  of  lifetime 
Judges.  With  complete  confidence  In  the  Intc^ty  of  the  pu(,- 
poses  of  those  dominant  Judges  who  are  now  following  and  ex- 
panding the  economic  philosophy  of  some  of  their  predecessors  in 
the  Court,  I  believe  with  Justice  Holmes,  and  those  other  great 
Justices  whose  voices  have  been  raised  In  protest,  that  their  eco- 
nomic-scclal-constitutional  phUosophy  is  contrary  to  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  our  Constitution.  This  philosophy  of  the  five  Judges 
is  gradually  and  sometimes  silently  (as  Jefferson  said)  absorbing 
to  the  Federal  Judiciary,  the  only  govemmenteJ  department  not 
responsible  to  the  people,  all  the  legislative  rights  of  States  and 
Federal  Government. 

Thle  dominant  five-Judge  philosophy  Z  believe  to  be  the  exact 
philosophy  of  the  political  group  that  could  obtain  only  8 
electoral  votes  tn  the  last  Presidential  election.  The  ptiilosophy 
was  repudiated  by  the  people  of  America  in  1932.  1934,  and  1936. 
It  is  significant  tlutt  the  vote  of  repudiation  increased  in  each  elec- 
tion. This  phlloeophy  led  us  to  business  chaos  and  In  the  direction 
of  social  and  political  disintegration.  It  broxight  starvation  wages: 
health-breaking  long  hours  of  work;  child  labor  In  mills:  business 
to  bankruptcy;  and  farmers  to  crushing  mortgages  that  could  not 
bo  met  with  5-cent  cotton,  10-cent  com.  20-cent  wheat,  and  other 
farm  prices  in  proportion. 

This  Judicial  tinkering  with  the  Constitution  took  from  the 
people  of  my  State  and  of  every  other  Stale  the  right  of  their 
legislative  repreaentatlvea  to  regulate  publlc-utuity  rates  except 
on  condition  that  the  State  shall  be  brought  all  the  way  to  the 
Supreme  Court  tn  Wastilngton  for  that  Court  to  pass  on  a  reason- 
able profit;  It  took  from  a  sovereign  State,  "by  an  order  of  a  sub- 
ordinate Federal  court",  the  right  "to  be  represented  by  Its  attorney 
general  in  a  suit  brought  by  the  State  in  one  of  its  own  courta"; 
it  denied  the  State  of  Wisconsin  the  right  to  require  a  sleeping-car 
porter  to  refrain  ttom  making  up  an  upper  berth  when  the  Pull- 
man Co.  could  lUJt  sell  it. 

It  told  the  people  at  Kansa.s.  and  later  the  Congress,  that  our 
Constitution,  written  by  lovers  of  freedom  and  liberty,  prohibited 
a  sovereign  State  or  a  sovereign  zuitlon  from  passing  legislation 
to  outlaw  the  Iniquitous  yellow-dog  contract.  It  declared  to 
the  people  of  the  Empire  State  that  the  Federal  Constitittlon 
made  It  unlawful  for  them  to  regulate  the  sale  of  theater  tickets. 
It  has  Judicially  declared  that  the  great  business  of  agriculture, 
even  though  proetrate,  is  not  a  national  problem,  while  bringing 
into  its  orbit  of  power  the  height  of  buildings,  and  the  right  to 
finally  decree  ttiat  the  guarantee  of  a  minimum  living  wage  was 
beyond  the  scope  of  a  democratic  pe<^e  in  what  was  cmce  the 
sovereign  State  of  New  York. 

Favoring  the  complete  separation  of  powers,  executive.  Judicial, 
and  legislative,  I  naturally  believe  it  is  time  to  stop  these  Judicial 
usurpations  brouglit  at>out  according  to  statements  of  thetr  own 
Judicial  colleaguea  by  the  economic  fallacies  of  a  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  TO  do  this  I  favor  using  all  the  powers  necessary 
to  accomplish  tha  purpose  which  were  given  to  the  Congress  by 
the  wise  framera  of  the  Constitution.  Our  Constitution  can  only 
be  preserved  by  leaving  each  department  of  government  free  to 
exercise  the  powers  given  tt  and  no  more.  A  majority  of  our 
judgea  should  not  amend  our  Constitution  according  to  their 


economic  predllectlona  every  time  they  dedda  a  OMa.  By 
action  they  block  the  orderty  and  neceasary  pwigrflti  of  tlM 
pie  and  Jeopardlae  our  most  sacred  rights  and  llhertlaa.  Our 
democracy  can  work  out  its  own  problems  within  our  OoiMtttntloa 
'  If  the  rights  of  human  bein^  as  hxunan  bein^  are  given  first 
importance  and  if  our  Constitution  is  not  so  mlsinterpratad  *»m1 
altered  as  to  shackle  the  democratic  prooeesea  thnnaelvea. 

In  addition,  therefore,  to  favoring  additional  Faderal  Judgea 
because  we  need  them  to  transact  our  buahteas  vrlth  aAcieney 
and  expedition.  I  wricome  the  possibility  of  new  Ideaa  on  tha 
bench.  Oreat  modon  problema  still  oonfMnt  us.  Our  Oonetltu- 
tion  contemplatea  that  the  people  shaU  aolve  ttkem.  They  can 
and  will  do  so  if  our  courts  abandon  thetr  imooDstitttUoaal  la- 
ter|H«tatian  of  our  Ccmstitution.  Many  of  the  mlatakaa  of  tha 
past  have  not  been  because  of  our  Constitution,  but  beoauaa  at 
the  alterations  and  amendments  of  that  great  ehartar  by  our 
Jxidges.  When  our  great  diarter  la  tiianged.  the  people  slwuld 
do  it — ^not  tlM  coturta. 

The  time  haa  arrived  when  thoae  who  favor  fitting  lawa  t» 
modem  needs  tn  order  to  correct  and  core  aodal  aadrnduatiM 
injustice  must  face  tiieir  problems  squarHy  aad  teMy.  Bytbudy 
knowa  that  Supreme  Court  decisions  by  a  bare  majority  have  for 
years  been  thrown  aa  impassible  barriers  in  the  way  of  tha  aolema 
and  well-matured  legl^tive  plans  supported  by  the  people.  We  an 
know  that  for  a  long  time  our  Constitution  wUl  conttnoe  to  be 
exacUy  wtiat  Chief  Justice  Hugliea  said.  nam^.  '*vrhat  the  JUdgea 
"•^  **  ^•''  .There  is  only  one  place  for  thoee  who  bdieve  in  pro- 
viding work  for  the  joblees;  in  improving  wortUng  eoiiditions  for 
those  who  toil;  in  pnAibltlng  long  hours  of  labor  in  Industry  la 
providing  minimum-wage  lavra;  In  aiding  tiie  farmera  of  America 
to  make  a  decent  living;  in  developing  otar  streams  to  prevent  flootta 
and  at  the  same  time  providing  cheap  power  for  tlae  people.  Let 
those  wlu)  believe  the  people  should  have  the  rlf^t  to  pass  lawa  to 
accomplish  these  purpoaea  abandon  theoriea.  disregard  the  old.  out- 
worn chargn  of  the  Liberty  League  and  its  Bepubllcan  allies  that 
your  President  wants  to  be  a  dictator,  and  Join  in  aiding  to  peas 
a  bill  to  place  additional  Judgea  on  the  bench. 

These  Judges,  appointed  for  life.  wUl  be  Independnit  of  the 
President  and  the  Congress.  The  base  charge  that  they  would  be 
contn^ed  by  anjrone  is  as  utterly  unfounded  aa  tbe  chargea  hurled 
at  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  recent  bitter  campaign. 

Mr.  Hoover's  voice  now  rises  above  the  clamor.  He  glvea  a  slogaa 
which  is  "Hands  off  the  Supreme  Court."  This  is  exactly  In  keep- 
ing with  his  poUcles  as  President,  when  btisineas  and  society  were 
toppling  an  around  him  and  his  slogan  was  Tist  It  alone."  Against 
tlUs  Is  President  Roosevelt's  phUoeophy,  which  is  "Let  nothing 
alone  that  is  wrong."  The  people  voted  for  Mr.  Roosevrit's  "do 
sonething"  and  against  Mr.  Hoover's  "do  nothing"  in  1032,  1084. 
and  1936.  For  these  policies  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  written  into  ttie 
Democratic  {datform  and  approved  by  46  of  48  Statsa.  **we  hava 
Just  begim  to  fl^t." 


Reorg^anization  of  Federal  Judiciary 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  KING 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  24. 1937 


8TAZSMXNT  BT  HON.  BgNNglT  CHAMP  CLABK. 

MISSOURI 


ICr.  KINO.  Mr.  Prestdent,  I  a^  uzianlmoog  ocmaent  to 
bam  printed  in  the  Rbcou)  a  statement  issued  on  Febmary 
12.  1937.  by  the  rtlsMngiilshfd  senior  Senator  from  lOssooxl 
[Mr.  Cujui]  on  tbe  subject  of  the  proposal  to  re«vanlae  tbo 
Federal  judiciary. 

There  belns  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rccobd,  as  ioUows: 

I  have  deemed  it  not  only  ivoper  but  a  matter  of  ahaoluta  doty 
to  withhold  any  eipresslon  of  opinion  aa  to  the  r»w«imnM»p'<«tliTm 
contained  in  the  recent  message  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  as  to  the  coordinate  Judicial  branch  of  the  Oovemment 
tmta  I  had  had  opportunity  for  giving  to  the  measaga  and  to  the 
actual  draft  of  propoaed  legislation  attached  to  ft  moat  caiefol 
and  painstaking  consideration. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  action  propoaed  Is  of  aodk  funda- 
mental and  far-reaching  scope  and  involvea  aueh  nani  iitlsl  diaagaa 
in  our  governmental  fabric  that  a  decent  teqwet  for  my  oath  at 
oOlce  as  a  Member  of  Congress  must  neoesaarfly  <«iwmi4  of  ma 
most  cartful  consideration  of  the  propoaats  before  the  eapiession 
of  opinion  on  spedfio  measures  of  legislatitm  ao  auddenly  pie- 
sented  for  action.  On  the  other  hand,  my  req^eet  fer  tha  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Statea,  for  vrhoae  oOoe  I  have  tha  giiialtat  r»> 
spect  and  reverenee  aad  for  whoae  person  I  have  not  only  rfaptiiit 
but  artmtratian  and  persooal  ^''t^^ifi.  compelled  ma  under  my 
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to  itaftT  emrntvOr  »■  ii)iiuiiii«irrirtitJ«  *«*«J 
■poB  cppoittleB  to  or  varlattoa  firam  tbe  Bwacano 

m*iftZ  I  iVM  with  tbe  Praktent  upon  »  "May  .^.^ 

SmttMl  It  to  ptttBf^  for  ne  to  bo  nnoUe  to  asito  ^^  ■{Vf' 

i^A  «.«#ifc»     Tinlonil  by  too  fi«o  ond  uninaBmuea  o«Kia  a  » 
SSf^STbo  taMUM  tonoMot  flcun  in  too  wodd  todoy.  e^toytog 

■*  "■  Z^tSwboo  ony  nortiHiiit  wtthln  too  wewosj  i* 

Xtw.    Tbeoo  oonoldcntloao  laapMrt  to  hte 

ordtoavfiy  duo  hlo  oAooo.    lle*«itoel(_         . 

^^^0^aUa  ovom  on  tootr  own  ootoo  and 

_^„  ,nuaeat  on  nninnilWr  olono  to  toolr  owa 

lOMfiiMiwi  ond'too  «Mtttuon*i  wbo  oloctod  W«a«    „  . .     . 

"^fSTtoo  »ory  boot  wm  to  too  wofld,  Ij«*2^  STpILi! 

^Mi>  Mm  HoaiAao  d  too  nMOovn  pwipootnl  by  too  vnm- 

^L  M  STunnSiS*  Stocto  would  toSlalvo  too  toofcoftoo 

flomt  of  too  Uattod  Stotoi.    X  oa  to  gODOial  aoeood 

COOK  OT  if»  |^2J^  hiu  00  tor  •■  too  tafwior  Fodmd 

I  boUoto  toot  tbof  »w>W  *»^^**f«* 

olttex^  X  am  by  no  mohhj  eonvtoced  %bat  tt 
lo  too  »Mk~^dtoiMfle«roeanomleol  boHo  for  npplytog  toe  im- 
SLStodSllSSiMiotaiioo  aoodod  by  tbo  Vedorol  onato.  Xor 
-t.' ~t  ii-iiuW**>«*  a^  ta  o  tool  of  Ubigalf"^.  00  oomo  of  too  aoot 

^  alkmbm  too  Attomer  Ooncral  to  Intanrtno 

tbo  ooaokltuUaialltf  of  on  act  of  Ooagreoi  may 

to  mo  to  bo  oo  plato  ao  not  to  requlro  arga- 

<tf  tbo  oaeo  olRoctor  (wbotoor  known  by 

Bomo)  to  advloo  tbo  Supromo  Court  to  its 

ju^dlcOoa  aoMM  to  mo  an  admtotrtrattfo  matter 

TSJH  SSSr^SS*  b«l»«wd  to  tbo  anotott  f  •«Wftt«»l 
^dniolJiinaoi  ■■  tbo  noedo  of  tbo  toilous  dUtrlcU  might  develop. 
iSToo^aCaB  Pill***""**  Jodga  la  toflaltoitoud  to  coraparloon 
wttb  oltbor  tbo  actual  property  Um  ortho  l«>"Ja  c^JJm»«  •»* 
morale  wWcb  foDoifo  tardy  admtotatcotton  of  JuotJce.  K  !»• 
ataam  boon  my  notion  that  tbooe  adrtltUinal  Judgoo  abould  be 
ooMtatod  on  toe  bmlo  at  butooma  to  tbe  Torloua  districts  and 
^^ts  and  tmon  tbo  otato  of  tbolr  docketa  ratber  than  the  age 
at  tbo  JudgooT'  Nooertbeleos  tbo  gaMral  scheme  prapoaod  by  the 
rroilrtont  «oald  cmrt  a  very  graat  tofluenne  on  tbe  expedition  of 
Justloo  to  tbo  inferior  Federal  oourta.    Therefore.  X  favor  it. 

I  iMvo  always  boon  to  favor  at  pormltttag  Supreme  Court  Judgeo 
to  ntm  upon  tbe  eamo  terms  as  other  Federal  Jxidgefr— that  Is, 
uBon  full  payat  tho  i«e  of  70.  provided  they  have  served  10  years, 
l^ey  aie  £utled  to  toe  same  proteeUcm  that  otoer  Judges  have 
•gainst  the  reducUon  of  salary  after  retirement  either  by  legis- 
lative action,  tocrease  of  teeome  taans,  or  otoerwlse. 

X  have  always  been  to  favor  of  the  oempulsory  retirement  of 
Judges  at  a  speelfled  age.  even  tooogh  H  requires  an  amendment 
to  tho  Constttutlan.  I  am  not  ooovlnced  that  the  voluntary 
retirement  age  of  70  should  be  also  the  oompulsory  retirement  age. 
This  doubt  to  straagtbewed  by  tbe  toet  Choi  et  tbo  two  greatest 
liberal  Judgee  of  modem  tlmee.  Ifr.  Justloe  Holmes  served  wlto 
unlmpahed  facultlee  untU  nearly  BO  and  tben  resigned  without 
,.,^P^,itw%«,  and  toi*  Ut.  Juotlee  Braadela.  now  80.  la  still  prob- 
ably tbe  giertest  omament  of  our  benoh. 

I  WDOld  havo  no  toeradleaMo  flerilng  agatost  an  tocrease  to  the 
daa  of  tto  ftor^'w  Oovt,  oven  to  tf,  prorMed  tbo  noeeaitty  for 
sodi  mcroaoo  could  be  demonstrated  upon  the  basis  of  toe  Inabil- 
ity of  tbo  Court  ••  ot  BroaeBt  oailimiod  to  b«»dle  Ita  buslnees. 
aUbovh  to  a  ooort  of  fast  reoort  sitting  aa  a  single  tribunal  there 
w»i«»tt.l>«  Bsve  danger  of  making  It  unwMdy  and  impairing  the 
u3S3m  toreMMBltbUoa  anAdMUbomtloa.  airemery  to  too  speedy 
aitmlTT*'*— "'^  of  justice. 

But  there  baa  been  no  showing  whatever  that  toe  age  of  the 
ffujgffftaym  OBurt  Jostloes  has  caused  that  high  tribunal  to  be  either 
hZm^  m  daatay  to  tta  wokIc.  Ite  Oovt.  hl^  as  Is  too  avenge 
MiStks  aMBto«ab4>>  li  up  wlto  tts  doolvt.  Cavsas  t^t*!*^  to 
the  BmnoMO  Court  mu  be  pronq^dy  beard  and  dlspnewl  of  wfto- 
o«t  uiMtoaatotMe  «tey.    Tlw  denial  of  Jmladlutkai  to  many  eases 

the  eKtnMTdtaary  writ  of  oertlararl  baa  been  to  pwanre  of  • 
mdlov  ddlberatoly  ■ilnptwl  hf  niiniiim  and  improved  by  nearly  ail 
oTS  lsai£«1vvy«Btf1lw  Unttad  StBtaa.  tectodhig  the  present 
chle^  law  oOoere  of  Om  UbWed  Wtie  to  their  annual 
Tbo  boato  of  thti  poUqr.  of  Mono,  is  that  the  hlgbaet 

ABOild  not  be  ooci^lert  wlto  tho  raaflbmanoe  to  privaU 

iHipirtea  of  lalnnUilM  itrnarty  wen  aatahllshod  to  tbe  tow,  but  that 
tteCDtot  ^oiOdMleft  Xtoe  to  dopoto  tts  oneKleB  totbedetatml- 
nnttoa  of  uawtlliiiliiiMl  qnaotkiaa.  and  to  tts  duttaaof  ooordlnat- 
mc  tho  auUeltles  and  dtrlrtnne  «<  tho  totekr  oourto  along  the 
llnca  of  the  PresldettVi  maaaage. 

In  BMrtM  It  miMt  bo  aald  that  w  di^af  which  has  oocwred 
««th  ioBoetto  tbo  detenatoatlan  of  tho  vaUdtty  of  the  leglstotton 
«iF^ial54  yoan haa  not  been  doe elthv  to  dUay  imaa  the  part 
of  tbe  cowto  or  tiM  •ivame  parttaa  but  by  reaaoa  of  toe  proeeAvo 
tf  tfaaOomnHMBt  ttaelL 

My  oi^oiBlkm  la  not  •»  anCh  to  tbo  iDoraoae  of  the  etoeof  the 

It  SmLmhmb  II  aiwta  — ninily  to  alwiltoiing  the  nimiiwe 
O0b>^^  tho  ItaMiA  Mitoa  •■  It  haa  oalrtad  toaoa  tbo  fnuiMattnn 


of  the  Bepuhllc  and  the  setting  up  of  a  new  ^J^^^JJ*  ?f^ 
wlto  r^emee  to  a  particular  situation  and  ***»^„ '^«!^<*  .J? 
pSucSlTmiiation  whlcli  has  recently  been  or  may  in  tHe  near 
future  be  pending  liefore  the  Court.  -^  _*  .«   

IwoaW  be  toe  last  to  believe  the  Supreme  Court  iajmao- 
sancr?ahove  attl^.  I  have  read  the  crltictons  of  Jeffereom 
SjScaSTui^^Sth  the  peieonncl  and  the  decisions  of  too 
SSr?Ihave^«d  the  Wtter  attacks  ot  Un^inv^VieM 
aoott  deelskm  and  other  policies  of  the  Court.  My  first  raexao- 
SSTaieofim  era  when  the  Court  was  generally  «^»^^y  "»^ 
SSe  anfl  by  none  mow  than  by  my  lather— for  Its  actira  by  a 
6.to-4  decision  derl^rtr^  the  Income-tax  provisions  of  tbo 
WOson  bill  unoonsUtattonal,  which  happened  by  reaami  of  ooo 
Justice  changing  his  mind  overnight.  But  these  mattm  nsvn 
been  lonScS  rtther  by  the  march  of  time  or  by  definite  con- 
■tttutkmal  amendments.  .. 

If  the  propoeal  to  increase  the  Court  were  one  of  pcrmanens 
nobllB  poScyto  be  decided  upon  its  merits  and  to  be  put  toto 
Ssect  naduany  or  at  some  date  certain  to  the  futme.  I  would 
baee  an  entirely  open  mtod  upon  the  sub)ect  wlto  the  incllna- 

But  toe  coodxiskm  is  ineecapahle  that  to  Increase  the  Covt 
at  one  time  by  the  tocrease  of  an  additional  two>thlrds  of  Ito 
ureacmt  msmbcKahlp  is  to  pack  the  Court  wlto  reference  to  a  pax- 
ttemar  situation  and  partteular  Utigatkm  now  pending  or  to  bo 
lnunedlately  pending  before  it.  ^^ 

It  la  not  only  «o»»«g«"g  the  rules  while  the  game  is  to  prog- 
ress B  Is  setting  a  precedent  for  the  <aiangtog  of  our  systwn  of 
ooerdlnato  powers  between  the  three  branches  <rf  KO^^TMajnt. 

Be  it  not  f<HfEotten  toat  a  preoedeait  set  by  a  good  President  of 
hl^  ideaU  for  good  public  purpoees  may  be  t^en  •<»v«^e  of 
msome  future  tone  by  a  bad  President  or  a  mistaken  Presi<l«» 
or  one  wlto  ulterior  motivee.  We  gannot  assume  that  so  hl^- 
mtoded  and  IdeiOletlc  an  Btecutlve  as  FrankUn  D.  Roosevelt  win 
always  occupy  the  White  House.  If  toe  Court  can  ikjw  be  to- 
ercMod  to  nearly  double  its  present  memberrtilp  with  respect  to 
partieuter  litigation,  some  future  reactionary  President,  with  a 
an^Mervlent  Congress,  could  increase  It  to  21  or  to  K  or  to  155. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  tie  President's  proposals  as  to 
the  Inferior  comts  and  as  to  assistance  to  the  Supreme  Court  to 
its  suporvlscffy  Jurisdiction  shoxild  be  unhesitatingly  adopted.  It 
also  seems  that  there  should  be  no  valid  objection  whatever  to 
the  autoorlzatlcm  of  Supreme  Court  Judges  to  retire  at  age  of  70 
upon  full  pay  for  life.  But  as  to  authority  to  at  one  time  increase 
the  Supreme  Court  by  the  addition  of  six  members  with  regard  to 
particular  litigation,  I  find  myself  in  complete  and  total  disagree- 
ment. Tto  me  it  seems  a  radical  and  unneceseary  change  in  our 
whole  system  ol  government,  without  the  submission  to  the  peo- 
ple to  the  proper  form  of  an  amendment  to  toe  Constitution. 
Therefore  I  ehali  vote  against  that  portion  of  the  Presldent'a 
prc^KMals. 


Tribute  to  Pofitmaster  General  Farley 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

OF  G£X>RGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  February  24, 1937 


EDITOBIAL  TBOM  TBX  ATLAMTA  (OA.)   JOUBlfAL 

lir.  QBORQE.  Mr.  President,  I  uk  unanimous  ctmsent 
to  faaye  inserted  in  tbe  Rzco&o  a  tribute  to  Han.  James  A. 
Fuiey,  Postmaster  General,  wbich  aj^ieared  in  the  Atlanta 
Journal  of  I^bruary  17. 

Tbere  being  no  Objection,  the  tribute  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Bccou>,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Atlanta  (Oa.)  Journal  of  Feb.  17.  lOST] 

TSDE  niBTm  TO  KR.  TtMLXT 

Mevtr  was  tribute  more  heartily  paid  or  more  hamiily  earned 
than  that  to  Postmaster  General  Jamea  A.  Farioy,  one  oT  the  fore- 
most Democrats  of  his  time,  at  the  dinner  given  in  his  honor  at 
Waahlagton  Afimday  night  and  sttendfwl  by  1.100  adotlrers  from 
the  fow  oomos  ot  the  Nation.  As  Pxcsldent  Roosevelt,  chief 
qMOker  of  the  evening,  dedared.  It  was  "not  a  noUtlcal  gathering, 
or  a  party  gathering,  or  {this  with  a  twinkle  at  humor]  a  victory 
gathtting  to  hatch  aome  mysterious  plot  or  puU  off  a  coup  d'itat; 
the  oxfly  labd  appropriate  Is  Jhn  Farley  and  his  friends." 

nie  naoas  at  those  fUends  Is  brnly  legion.  For  every  one  In  tho 
great  eooipany  who  cheered  hhn  at  the  dinner,  there  were  thou- 
sanda  throu^wot  America.  In  ev«ry  State,  every  county,  every  town. 
who  wished  him  In  their  heart  of  hearts  aU  tho  hsrplnitas  and 
good  fbrtone  ho  ao  rlobly  deservea.  Els  career  as  a  public  servanl^ 
a  Ub«al  leader,  and  a  workmanly  statesman  haa  won  the  warm 
of  a  fbtr-mtnrtart  pnhUc.  rrgsrdleas  of  party  llns^    But  tho 


virtues  for  which  those  who  know  him  best  honor  ^v^  low  »«^ 
most  were  recounted  by  his  old  friend,  the  President.  They  are 
loyalty,  honor,  decency,  and  good  temper— "the  kind  of  good  temper 
which  is  based  on  a  sense  of  perspective,  a  sense  of  humor,  and 
a  sense  of  forgiveness." 

It  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  Georgians  that  their  State  was  so 
largely  represented  and  so  signally  recogniaed  at  the  dinner  boncr- 
Ing  this  great  Democrat  and  great  American.  Governor  Rivers 
qMke  happUy  for  the  Southern  Statea  and  was  one  of  the  very 
few  in  a  host  of  distingulabed  guests  chosen  to  pay  special  tribute, 
the  others  being  Govemor  ICtvphy,  of  M«i«hig^n:  Governor  larle, 
of  Pezmsylvanla;  lOkvor  KeUy.  of  Chicago;  and  President  Booaevelt. 
From  all  and  each  of  his  friends  in  Georgia.  Mr.  Fteley  haa  a  world 
of  congratulations  and  good  wishes. 


Reorganization  of  the  Federal  Judiciary 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

OF  OKLAHOltA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  February  24. 1937 


RADIO  ADDRSSS  BT  HON.  BX7RTON  K.  WHXBLEB.  OF  IfOMTANA. 
ON  FEBRUARY  21.  1937 


Mr.  TROBiAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  President^  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  very  able  speech  delivered  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Wheeler]  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  over  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  on  Sunday  evening,  February 
21, 1937.  His  subject  was  the  proposed  reoi:ganization  of  the 
Federal  Judiciary. 

There  being  no  Objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord,  as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience,  I  wonder  hov  many 
of  you  people  want  to  hear  a  polltleal  dlanuslon  on  this  Sabbath 
evening?  I  am  afraid  that  some  of  you  who  heard  me  Friday 
evening  wUI  think  that  I  am  qieaklng  a  good  deal  on  this  snbjeet 
of  the  Coiu^  for  one  v^o  comes  of  Qui&er  ancestry. 

I  am  out  hoe  tonight  in  that  typically  prairie  State  of  masourl. 
away  from  the  Influence  of  those  economic  royalists  who  havs  been 
nting  other  people's  money  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  our  eoonomlo 
destinies.  I  am  away  firmn  Washington— (ram  aQ  of  the  pi>llt*iyal 
royalists  who  seek  power  In  order  that  they  may  more  fulty  control 
the  poUtical  deetlnleo  of  this  country.  It  Is  w^  to  come  out  hers 
to  tbe  great  (^)en  qiaoes  in  tbeee  typlcaUy  pryrle  and  mountain 
States  where  people  ars  not  grasping,  tf tbsr  for  eoonorale  or  polttl- 
cal  power,  but  want  to  Uve  tlielr  own  lives  in  their  own  way.  and 
ars  anzioiiB  to  preserve  the  liberties  tbat  have  been  guaranteed  to 
them  by  the  forgathers  of  this  country. 

Just  one  week  ago  tonight  the  Attorney  General  of  tho  United 
States,  speaking  with  the  pride  of  authonhlp.  presented  to  the 
country  the  administration's  argummt  for  the  proposal  of  tho 
Presklent  to  increase  the  Supreme  Court  by  6  members,  and  the 
lower  courts  by  36.  Tou  will  recaU  that  at  the  time  the  PrealdHit 
delivered  his  message  to  Congress,  he  sent  with  that  measage 
a  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the  united  Statea  In  which 
the  Attorney  General  8p<^  of  the  law's  delays  and  the  necessity 
for  more  Judges  to  Rieed  up  the  work.  But  the  Attorney  General 
said  nothing  about  the  nine  vaeandee  on  the  courts  of  this  cotmtry 
that  have  remained  unfilled  for  many  months.  In  the  President's 
message  he  said,  "I  have  recently  called  attention  of  the  Congress 
to  the  clear  need  for  a  conq)rehenslTe  program  to  reorganlae  the 
administration  machinery  of  the  executive  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment. I  now  make  a  slmllnr  recommendation  to  the  Conyeas 
In  regard  to  the  Judiciary  branch  of  the  Government,  in  order 
that  it  also  may  function  m  aooord  with  modem  necessities." 

The  President  did  not  tell  jxm  in  that  measage  he  had  not  only 
asked  for  a  reorganisation  of  the  executive  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  that  he  wanted  to  put  all  of  the  Independent 
bxueaus  of  the  Government  under  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  He  did  not  tett  you  that  he  wanted  to  take  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commlsidon.  the  Tartff  CommlBslon.  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  the  Radio  Commission,  and  all  of  the  rest 
of  the  various  commissions  In  Washington  that  were  created  as 
legislative  arms  of  the  Govenment,  supposedly  to  be  manned  by 
experts  for  the  purpose  at  furnishing  independent  findings  of  a 
nonpolltical  chtfactier,  both  to  the  Executive  and  the  Congress, 
and  to  carry  out  details  cf  legislation  which  it  is  Impossible  for 
Congress  to  do. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is,  in  fact,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Tressury.  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  Navy — as  well  ss  every  other 
executive  branch  of  the  Government.  And  those  of  us  who  know 
our  great  Chief  Executive  know  that  those  branches  of  the  Govern^ 


ment  are  an  subservient  to  him.  He  Is  today  the  Boosa  of  .^-.w- 
sentatlvaa,  and.  to  a  large  extent,  the  Senate  of  the  United  Bt^Sea. 
I  say  that  beeause  if  the  Members  of  the  House  of  nsnraauiitaUisa 
or  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  voted  thslr  true  oonvtetlona 
there  would  not  be  a  chance  In  the  world  fbr  thla  Mil  1i¥imbIim 
the  Supreme  Court  to  pass  either  Houae  of  CXac^nm.  And  I  ny 
that  wtthoot  any  reOeotlon  either  upon  the  Itanban  of  the  Sonata 

I  have  great  rmpatt  tor  both  their  honesty  and  Integrity.  Tber 
wi^to  st^port  the  Fresldait  of  the  United  Stats»— I  want  to 
sxqjport  hhn.  I  helpad  to  mwitnate  hhn  In  the  first  oonveatloa. 
I  was  the  first  Ifemhar  of  the  Senate  that  caoke  out  nuUldy  for 

^,'w^.*******"^  *«>  *»  ''*«»  *>*»  nwntnatkw  at  Chicago. 
And  I  helped  to  elect  him  both  thneo  ha  inn.  I  want  to^y 
with  my  par^  as  long  as  my  party  ts  prriiisaslis  and  liberal. 
But  ^rbtm  It  went  raactlonary  in  1M«  I  refuasd  to 

with  it. 


go  along 


The  President  and  Attorney  General  of  the  Unttad  States  no- 
parted  that  great  liberal  Uber^  Leaguer.  John  W.  Davla.  when  t 
^s  the  running  mate  of  one  of  the  grsataet  llbarala  and  pio- 
gresstves  that  this  country  has  ever  known.  I  lefOr  to  the  late 
Bobert  If.  La  FoUette.  It  would  seem  that  the  PresMant  not 
ozUy  wanto  to  make  each  and  every  one  of  the  Independant 
branches  of.  the  Government  subservient  to  him— aa  subasrvlent 
as  the  Congress  Is— but  now  he  propoess  to  make  the  Supreme 
Court  subservient  to  him;  and  I  say  to  yout  my  frtanda.  without 
f  Mr  of  contradlcUon.  that  we  had  bettor  have  no  Supreme  Court 
than  to  have  a  Supreme  Court  which  la  subservient  to  any  one 
man.  Stripped  of  aU  of  Ito  plausibility,  that's  what  his  nrnnnsal 
means.  *^  " 

Appeals  will  be  made  to  you  In  the  name  of  the  unemployed, 
in  the  name  of  the  farmers.  In  the  name  of  the  overworked  TtM 
the  underpaid.  In  the  name  of  the  mothms  and  the  little  tfiUdran 
at  this  country.  They'U  be  made  to  you  by  ■o'ne  labor  issilsia 
who  are  locking  for  their  tT"mt^l«te  gains.  Ther^Tl  be  smiaslB 
made  to  you  by  aome  so-called  farm  leados  who  want  to  teach 
their  hands  into  the  public  coffers  of  the  United  Statea  for  the 
enrichment  of  their  oiganhsatlons.  But  when  you  listen  to  these 
•ppeals,  remember  that  Napoleon,  in  oonunentlng  iqion  ttM  French 
Bevolutlon.  said:  "Vanity  was  the  causa:  liberty  waa  the  p>«t«st." 
No  one  knew  better  than  he.  and  no  bigger  hypocrite  and  fewer 
craftier  poUtldans  ever  lived. 

It  has  (rften  been  said  that  the  OrsAs  alwaya  lnv«nted  the 
bright  idea  of  unpalatable  prt^xiaala  under  palatable  nsmsa  And 
Plutarch.  In  hie  Life  of  TliemlstooleB.  aald:  "In  grsat  crlssa  and 
exlgenctea  the  common  people  turn  not  to  roasoa  but  to  strange 
and  extravagant  Ideas." 

If  you  will  read  your  history  you  wUl  find  that  nwttthfr  dHnoe- 
racies  nor  rqmbllcs  have  lived  very  long,  as  a  rule  a  very  short 
time.  How  long  h»VB  benevotent  tyrannlea  lasted?  Genarally  not 
to  exceed  the  life  of  the  benevolent  dictator.  And  socae  so-eallod 
benevotent  dictators  have  4»mad  out  to  be  iflundarers  and 
deqpoto.  That.  In  my  Judgment,  Is  the  caae  of  Hitler,  that  has 
been  the  case  of  aome  others  that  I  can  mention  that  I  am  sura 
are  freeh  m  the  public  mind.  And.  strange  to  say,  theoe  dictators 
have  always  takan  power  m  tbe  name  of  doing  anmethlni  for  the 
welfare  of  the  widow*  and  oriAans.  Just  aa  the  Power  Ituat  always 
seeks  to  maintain  the  status  quo  in  the  nam*  of  Ite  widows  and 
orphans. 

Do  not  mlsanderatand  me.  I  am  for  giving  the  floyernmeut 
of  the  United  Statea  the  power  to  regulate  child  labor,  minimum 
wagea,  and  hours.  I  think  the  Suprema  Court  has  baan  wrong 
In  tho  narrow  Interpretation  that  it  has  placed  upon  the  oonatrac- 
tlon  of  the  Ooostltutian  with  refsrenoe  to  Interstate  coMOMroe. 
the  general-welfare  elatiae,  and  numeroos  oOier  provMooa.  Bat 
I  have  been  oppoaed  to  one-man  power— wliethar  itls  by  a  *^*'««Tg. 
a  Hoover,  or  a  Booaevelt.  I  know  how  Oovemmant  power  oan  be 
abused.  I  know  how  laws  can  be  set  for  naught.  And  I  know 
that  regv<dleas  of  how  bad  oar  ooarte  mi^  be  m  your  Jadgment. 
they  have  been  the  bulwark  for  preaemng  the  liberties  of  the 
pe(q>le  of  the  Uhlted  States.  Ton  laboring  men  doat  think  aot 
Tou  farmers  dont  think  sof  Wen.  I  do.  I  know  the  hyrterla 
that  swept  thla  country  during  the  war.  I  know  how  aome  of 
theee  superpatrlotlc  mobs  took  som^  of  you  farmers  out  of  your 
homee  and  beat  you  up.  I  know  what  waa  done  by  aonw  of  the 
corporations  of  this  country  to  yon  labor  leaders  who  were  «ig»i*<»Tf 
for  an  Increase  In  pay  and  shorter  hours.  I  know  how  aoaw  of  you 
were  taken  out  of  your  rooms  at  night,  and  one  man  was  banged 
by  the  neck  by  some  superpatrloto.  I  know  how  In  North  fia- 
kota.  IfinneBota,  Wisconsin,  South  Dakota,  and  Montana  mem- 
bers of  the  nox^Mrttsan  leagues  wers  iRVvented  from  T"*'vi. 
because  I  know  how  I  was  denounced  ss  a  pro-Oennaa  and  how 
they  wanted  to  Impeach  a  Federal  Judge  becauM  he  ruled  with 
accord  to  the  Constitution  of  this  coun^.  In  tbom  days  aUnarl- 
ties  caUed  upon  the  Constitution  for  protection;  called  won 
the  oourto  to  protect  them  In  the  righto  of  free  speech  ftee 
assembly — free  press.  In  times  of  excitement  many  of  oar  ao- 
called  leading  citizens  want  to  deny  free  speech  to  thoa*  with 
whom  they  disagree.  Witness  what  took  place  in  ri««MM»«»ff|t, 
during  the  last  election.  If  the  majority  can  overrldetlie  don- 
stltution  or  our  interpretatkin  of  the  Oonstltutlan  ono«,  they 
can  do  It  again. 

Make  the  Court  subservient  to  one  man  or  make  It  sabasrvtent 
to  mob  nile  and  you  deetioy  the  liberties  of  the  ndnorttlaB  of 
this  country.  Though  I  am  In  the  majority  now.  I  mBembar 
when  I  was  with  the  mlnortty.  and  I  am  joit  aa  anxloai  to  pr»> 
the  righto  of  nUnorltlea  now  as  I  waa  to  have  my  HgM» 
X  WM  la  Iba  mhMcttf  .    X  doat  belin*  Mr. 
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toamt  dietetar.  bvi  X  think  vhn  h«  wBt  that 
he  M&t  it  np  thcr*  without  thtnUtng  thta 
t^f^  he  WM  HiMhdy  mfloeacMl  tj  the  Attonaey 
of  ^^  lIBltsd  states.  U  I  thought  be  WMnt.  then  I 
_  be  almwmA  tk  the  grantlnf  o(  ttiU  eatraordlnary  power 
whWh  tte  CMCMH  bee  aeen  fit  to  give  hla  hi  the  nejne  at  ex- 
fMi^ni-T  end  lifclmrT  The  Attenev  aeneral  told  you  hwt  8iin- 
rt«T  »T^*«g  that  siiioe  the  President  had  sent  his  leoonuassda* 
teOoMrev  **UBfrtaskdl7  voAcea  flUed  the  air  with  honcnta- 
Be  aosa  en  to  say  *7heT  b*ve  wad  o«r  ears  with  In- 
We  dlflsr  with  the  admhtrtttatton  and  ao  we 

_,      tn  pBotest»  vexed  the 

■e  ealli  tto  Tdoe  o<  America'^ 

■Rogance  that  le- 

"TJ^on  wtet  msnt  doth  thl*  ear  GMsar  Issd.  that  he  hath 

grown  so  great?"  .     _. 

*^-  ^ HisMiii  I  which  wtth  qiseleai  piaasl- 

tartegttty  oC  the  Judiciary,  open  dls- 

fOBdamental  problem  of  oar  gofcmaaeDtal 

the  ear  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral. 

to  ttese  wwdB  of  the  Attorney  Oensral  my  mind 

to  a  soMS  IB  the  Katton'k  Capltia  attended  hy  the 

of  the  UXiNed  States,  hla  CaMnet.  and  the  llemben 

oC  CliiWTiM     It  was  the  fUMial  eeicnonlee  of  my  honored  cdl- 

"  a  of  w  who  attended  the  ceremonies 

flDnet  the  sdJisss  of  the  ar^Mshop  from  the  text.  "X 

my  eoune.  I  ha^  fought  the  good  light,  I  have 

_  teMh."     How   hme   and   InepMng   were-  ttioee   wordB 

as  wa  sat  for  the  last  time  In  the  Senate  Chamber  with 

of  eae  who  had  so  weO  dustrwd  them.    You  people 

wtth  what  giaat  satMactkm  the  announcement 

)  J.  Walsh  had  UMMSinUm  to  ssrre  as  Attorney  General 

Ihtoughout  the  united  SUtes.    And  you  wlU  recall 

dliM«y  the  news  of  his  unttmdy  death  was  retelTed 

the  country.    An  knew  that  he  weuld  prove  a  great 

Attorney  Oeneral.  Be  was  a  great  lawyer,  a  great  Uberal.  a  great 
If*,  a  eeat  Demoorat.  And  X  cannot  believe  that  had 
J.  WslSh  Ifvad  I  would  be  addresstng  you  tonight  X 
not  be  raplytaig  to  the  Attorney  Ooaeral  of  the  United 
WM  a  trae  piugnaelwi.  not  a  poUtlcal  progres- 
siva. Be  was  a  real  Uberal.  not  an  Mldal  IfheraL  Be  was  a 
gfaat  lawyer.  Be  laepected  the  judleUl  system  of  hie  country. 
m  was  hoMot  and  IntsDIgent. 

T  ■»  ^»>W<»g  to  you  tonight  as  a  MbCTal.  and  X  dWnt  toherlt 

-aiy  Hherallsm  from  ny  anesotor* — I  aoqtthed  It  from  hard  knocks. 

lbs  Ilberala  of  America  welcome  the  old  as  vreU  as  the  young. 

W9  emade  no  one  on  arbttrary  grounds,  whether  of  age,  dass, 

enod.  or  condttton;  we  proscribe  no  one.    A  liberal  cause  was 

sr  won  hy  tHti?Ti*'Tt  a  dedc  of  cams,  by  etufflng  a  ballot  box. 

by  pff*'*"^  a  court.    T%e  trail  at  true  progresslvlBm  to  hard 

and  IflBg.  bat  It  Is  right.    There  are  no  short  cuts  for  the  true 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


S  *■*  of  tba  optailon  that  a  Supreme  Ooort  of  15  membeis 
f^wty^  act  aa  SBqMdltioutfy  sa  a  Ccnxrt'of  9  members.  &i  this 
cmlalon  I  «aa  tectlAsd  hy  tbs  oonsldeM  Judgment  of  one  of  the 
tfnsMt  irmffTnt-  of  the  wortc  of  the  Supreme  Oofurt  over  a  long 
period  of  yeait.  X  reAr  to  Prof.  PUIz  Frankfurter,  of  Barvsrd  Law 
SebodL  eter«id  by  some  wtth  being  the  doee  adviser  of  the 


tha 


i. 


_».M  1ntlTrt*t*^  ta  bis  mi  swan  to  Obngrcss  that  the 

Ooort  had  inproperty  declined  to  consider  717  easea  m 

;  tarn.    The  feoiiettor   Oeneral   of  the   XTnlted   States, 

wBh  the  cuhduct  of  tha  review  of  the  work  of  the 

_        Cmrt.  haa  eiprMnd  his  opinion  that  no  fatdt  to  to 

foantf  vBh  tba  muHrirw  Ooort  m  tha  dtopoattfon  of  these 

Id,  onlr  tdur  of  tha  lower  VWaral  eoorts  that  are  behind  in 
'  iM  thara  a  intfgi  over  the  age  of  70.  Fat  many  montlia 
thaaa  alae  vacancies  In  the  Fsdaral  courts,  and. 
tha  Attanwy  aagaerark  allagad  cancen  witti  the 
"lawa  dslas^.  thaas  vacandea  have  not  been  flUed.  If  we  need 
B».^—  tuSa.  why  haa  te  dBlayad  fllllng  theos  nine  vacandeet 
Ite  AnoniFctansnlli  thlsd  point  la— I  quote: 
*lf  tiM  OaMlihiHiai  to  to  laaaaln  a  Uvhag  docmnwit  and  the 
li  to  awsa  tha  needs  of  a  vital  and  growing  Hatiosi.  it  to 
iiittoT  that  now  blood  be  infosad  into  the  ludlctaiy.'* 
y  ykWfa  Mh^t  tha  ada^ntotratloa  to  driving  at.  let  ua  be  candid 
■d  hrmart  abiml  It  Why  put  np  a  caaa  about  oongeated  docketa 
tha  laaa  detovad  whan  tha  records  Aofwed  that  th^r  did  not 
^mt^  iaa»  iimiiii  la  tha  SUprema  Court  and  only  to  a  compara- 
UMly  hhA  dtgcoa  la  tha  lower  couttaf  Did  tha  Attorney  Oeneral 
ttSk  tha  naniaw  aad  Vtm  paoida  would  not  look  vp  the  records 
and  read  hto  ova  reportf    We  have  not  canled  our  rubber  sUmplng 

that  fati 

And  ao  tt  to  "^aew  blood**  tha  AStanaey  Oaneral  waste  to  keep 
tha  Ocmattfeutton  alive.  Doea  not  the  Attiomcx  Oeneral  know  that 
ttM  ReddHsfa  bin  aUowa  him  to  appoint  man  M  years  old?  U 
iiMiM  man  an  wanted,  why  not  offer  a  bin  to  prevest  the  appctfnt- 
aawt  of  any  man  over  M  or  60?  Was  tt  becauae  aome  of  ttw  young 
hontfub  who  dsstrs  to  get  ^)potntmente  uador  BDr.  Boooavelt  are 
W 

aarw  blood  aad  UheiaUam,  ar  young  blood  aad 
Tha  oldest  man  la  tha  Simrema  Court  to  the  greataat 
.  Jmatlna  Bnairtals.  i^^  V  yaon,  aad  going  attong. 
-aito  iMTllM  Om  vaa  when  tha  Attarnay  Oanaral  could  not  ha 
__jBd.   TiMra  to  na*  a  oaan  hi  Ai 
aihough  to  sufcstttute  for  Ifr.  JtistUa 


And  next  to  Ifr.  Justice  Brandds.  which  Justloe  in^JOte  \ 
liberal  of  our  time  on  the  Court?  Do  I  have  to  caU  the  name  of 
OUvcr  WendeU  Holmes.  Jr..  whoee  cvlnlons  stand  aa  tha  epttoosa 
(tf  llbsral  thoi^ht  in  the  history  of  the  Supreme  Comrt?  He  served 
on  the  Court  in  his  ninetieth  year,  and  hlfl  mind  waa  as  resilient 
■s  It  was  v^ien  he  waa  50. 

Age  is  no  barrier  to  progress  nor  to  youth  Its  salvation.  Judice 
Btorv  was  already  a  conservative  when  he  was  ^MPdnted  at  82. 
SMMitor  La  FtoUctte  was  more  liberal  at  the  end  of  hto  career  than 

at  the  beginning.  ^  ^^^  .     . 

Bow  senaideiB  thto  iH«Judlce  or  effort  to  arouse  prejudice  against 
the  Court  fm  account  of  age  in  the  light  of  the  work  of  Brandda 
and  Holmes. 

Look  at  Senator  Geoscx  Noaam.  ot  Nebraska,  the  great  liberal  of 
the  Senate.  Does  his  75  years  Justify  the  sxiggestlon  that  he  to 
infirm  or  that  he  is  Incapable  of  progresslvlfim?  Rather,  does  It 
not  enhance  the  power  of  his  great  leadership?  Let  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  but  keep  pace  with  him. 

It  Is  not  becaxise  the  Judges  are  old  and  need  assistance  that  tha 
President  of  the  United  States  sent  a  special  message  to  the  Con- 
gress. It  Isn't  because  there  are  six  Jnstloea  on  the  Supreme  Court 
who  are  over  70  that  the  administration  is  bending  every  effort  to 
pass  this  bill.  To  claim,  as  the  AttOTney  General  does,  that  thto 
proposal  is  designed  only  to  fiimish  assistance  to  the  older  Judges 
is  to  place  the  most  serlouB  problem  which  ccmfronts  our  people 
on  a  plane  of  triviality.  It  masks  with  subterfuge  the  most  press- 
ing political  problem  which  confronts  ua. 

I  do  not  differ  with  the  President  of  the  United  States  when  he 
says  that  the  abuses  should  be  corrected.  The  issue  is,  however, 
how  are  we  to  correct  these  abuses?  Certainly  not  by  packing  the 
Court  with  men  who  will  do  otir  bidding. 

X  want  to  pws  legl^atton  that  is  going  to  be  of  permanent  benfr* 
fit  to  the  present  generation  and  to  succeeding  generations  as 
well,  rather  than  to  accept  some  stop-gap  pr(^>osal  which  is  going 
to  make  it  difflctilt.  If  not  Impossible,  to  get  real  and  lasting 
reform.    That  has  been  the  trouble  with  this  administration. 

Is  there  anyone  that  Is  so  naive  as  to  believe  that  the  placing 
of  six  new  men  upon  the  Supreme  Court  is  going  to  correct  the 
evils  ot  which  we  complain?  In  the  light  of  past  experience  with 
such  appointments  it  would  be  an  extremely  self-confident  Presi- 
dent and  an  extremely  self-confident  Congress  that  could  believe 
that  approval  of  desired  legislation  covild  be  assured  In  such  a 
way.  Jefferson,  as  PresldeTit.  bitterly  opposed  Marshall,  appointed 
Justice  Story,  who  became  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  national- 
istic constitutional  doctelnee  of  John  IfardiaU.  When  the  Su- 
preme Court  decided  the  case  of  AfcCuIZocft  v.  Maryland,  in  which 
the  powers  of  the  National  Government  were  greatly  extended  at 
-the  fFT*"—  at  the  power  of  the  State,  four  of  the  seven  Justices 
who  concurred  In  Marshall's  opinion  were  the  appointees  of 
Jefferson,  the  exponent  of  States'  rights,  and  one  of  the  Justloco 
had  been  appointed  by  Madison,  also  exponent  of  States'  rights. 
Jackson,  as  President,  met  with  thto  same  fate.  Judges  wh<xn 
he  had  appointed  voted  against  him  on  many  matters  in  which  ha 
waa  deeply  concerned. 

Ltneoln  suffered  In  the  ssme  manner.  He  i4>p<tfnted  Chief 
Justice  Chase  to  the  Supreme  Court.  As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
imder  Lincoln.  Chase  had  sponsored  and  procured  the  maetoMnt 
of  tha  Legal  Tender  Act.  exerting  great  pressure  upon  the  Con* 
grass  of  the  United  States  to  do  so.  As  cauef  Justice  of  tha 
Unttod  Statea  he  declared  the  act  unconstitutional,  and- hto  break 
wtth  hto  political  friends  was  such  that  many  peoi^  feared  that 
he  would  dedare  many  of  the  acts  of  IJncoln  in  carrying  out  tha 
war  unconstitutional. 

We  need  not  go  beyond  our  own  experience  to  demonstrate  thto 
fact.  Llbends  like  Moaas.  La  Fcdlette.  and  myself  fought  tha 
coaflimation  of  Chief  Justice  Hughes  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
consarvatlva  and  aUxMd  with  the  big  Interesta.  And  yet.  upon 
the  Stqireme  Court,  hto  viewpoint  has  been  liberal.  Cte  the  other 
hand.  Uberato  In  the  Senate  sumMrted  and  urged  the  conarmaF* 
tlon  of  Justice  Roberts.  As  a  member  ot  the  Supreme  Court  ha 
has  been  alined  very  largely  with  the  conservative  ntembers  of 
that  body.  Had  It  not  been  for  hto  vote  with  the  conservative 
members  some  of  the  important  togtolatlcm  would  not  have  basn 
dedsred  unconstitutional. 

What  asenranor  have  the  laboring  men  aad  the  fanners  of  thto 
country  that  these  six  new  men  wiU  decide  tha  Issues  In  th^r 
favor?  What  assurance  can  they  have  unloas  promises  are  exacted 
from  them  In  advance,  and  if  promises  can  be  exacted  from  them 
hot  advance  they  would  be  imflt  to  act  aa  Judges.  If  pnxntoea  were 
exacted,  it  would  form  a  structure  iqxm  which  dictatorship  might 
be  reared. 

There  was  a  time  In  Europe  when  democracy  and  liberalism 
were  synonymous.  Today  in  most  countries  In  Xunqpe,  Uheral- 
tom  means  fidelity  to  despotism  and  dictatorship.  Btftovers  in 
democracy  are  executed  as  reactionaries  and  yet  Hitler  and  Stalin 
talk  of  their  democracies.  Every  despot  has  usurped  the  power 
of  tha  legislative  and  Judicial  branches  of  the  government  In  the 
nams  of  the  necessity  for  haste  to  promote  the  general  welfare 
of  the  masses  and  then  proceeded  to  reduce  them  to  servitude. 
X  do  not  believe  that  President  Boosevelt  has  any  such  thing  in 
mind  but  such  has  been  the  ooiuse  of  events  throughout  tha 
world. 

While  the  administration's  proposal  has  the  specious  plausi- 
bility of  achtevtDg  great  ends  with  ease  and  dispatch,  there  can 
be  no  assurance  that  it  win  do  any  of  thaae  things,  and  In  effect 
tt  atanda  as  a  bar  to  real  reform. 

Z  am  weary  of  lll-advlfied  and  poorly  ooncelved  axpedlents. 
S  thto  adBktaitotratlon  serlraisly  desires  reform,  1st  us  face  tha 
problem  now. 


Senator  Bom  and  X  have  Introduced  an  amandmant  to  ttoa 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  providing  that  In  tha  event  tha 
Supreme  Court  declared  a  law  unoonstltutlonal  that  after  aa 
Intervening  election.  If  tha  Congress  repassed  tha  set  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  it  would  then  become  a  valid  law.  llito  to  aa 
amendment  that  was  soggestad  by  Madlaon.  Ita  enactment  waa 
urged  by  the  tote  Bobart  M.  La  PoUette.  by  Theodora  Booaevirtt. 
and  by  numerous  other  Uberato  down  through  tha  years.  Xte 
purpose  to  to  plaoa  tha  poUtltal  pow«  of  the  Qovemment  In  the 
Congress,  the  repreaentatlvea  <yt  the  people. 

Under  thto  amendment  there  would  be  tlma  for  oonsldBred 
Judgment.  And  unquestionably  the  Congress  would  give  mors 
careful  consideration  in  the  rapassage  of  an  act  declared  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  Supreme  Court  than  It  would  la  overriding  the 
veto  of  the  President  of  the  United  Stetes. 

Administration  spokesmen  claim  that  thto  procees  would  tske  too 
long  and  that  it  to  necessary  fcT  them  to  act  qxdckly  and  usurp  the 
powers  of  the  Court.  Such  cldms  are  not  home  out  by  the  great 
majority  of  our  other  constitutional  amendmenta.  The  amend- 
ment repealing  the  prohibition  Uw  was  ratified  in  14  months,  the 
prohibition  amendment  in  13  cKmths.  the  twentieth  or  "lame  duck" 
amendment  In  11  months,  and  such  has  been  the  case  where  puhUc 
opinion  has  crystalliaed  and  the  amendment  haa  been  vigoroudy 
supported. 

We  have  Just  taken  part  In  im  Section  in  t^iich  the  President  of 
the  United  States  carried  4€  oxit  of  tJie  48  States;  in  S8  Statss  Dem- 
ocratic Governors  were  elected  and  in  3  other  Stetes  liberal  Oover- 
nors  were  elected.  In  view  of  this  recent  election,  if  the  I>resldsnt 
of  the  United  States  would  put  hto  influence  back  ot  an  amendment 
such  as  thto,  it  would  be  ratified  In  a  very  short  time.  Apparmtly 
there  are  those  of  the  Prerideiit's  advlson  who  suggest  that  such  a 
measure  could  not  be  enacted,  and  I  say  to  them  that  if  the  recent 
election  was  not  a  mandate  for  social  reform,  as  I  believe  It  waa, 
then  it  is  time  for  aU  of  us  to  find  out  who  won  the  election. 

I  am  for  a  liberal  Constitutiiin.  I  recognize  that  that  instrument 
is  the  fundamental  expression  of  the  people's  will.  I  know  sixne- 
thlng  of  the  modem  oomplexttles.  But  I  do  not  think  the  creation 
of  a  political  court  wUl  solve  them.  I  am  ready  for  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  and  I  bellevf;  the  people  of  this  country  are  ready 
for  such  an  eimendment,  but  I  want  it  to  be  amended  by  the  peo|rte 
In  the  way  they  have  provided  and  not  by  packing  the  Court  to 
make  it  subservient  to  anyone's  desires.  There  to  no  relief  in  that. 
We  must  do  right  things  In  tlie  right  way.  -This  to  no  strategy  of 
delay.  It  to  the  strategy  of  tiae  right,  of  permanence,  of  real  and 
abiding  relief. 

The  Attorney  Oeneral  of  tba  United  Stetea  teUs  us  we  ahould 
trust  the  President.  So  we  should.  And  I  wlU  teU  him  the  Presi- 
dent should  trust  the  people— eq)ecially  when  it  comes  to  changing 
the  document  which  to  theirs  The  Uberato  of  America  have  come 
thus  far  by  trusting  the  peojile.  Their  movement  to  the  people's 
movement.  We  shaU  contlnua  to  trust  them.  Every  cause  we  ever 
had  received  its  strength  and  won  its  victory  for  them.  I  am  zxit 
afraid  to  trust  them.  They  hivve  the  blood,  the  youth,  the  sge,  and 
the  wisdom  to  keep  the  Ctmst^tution  and  the  law  aUve. 

If  there  miist  be  a  dictator  in  America,  I  nominate  the  American 
people  as  dictator. 


Reorgaidzatioii  of  Federal  Jndidaiy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

OP  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday  February  24. 1937 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BT  HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE,  OP  NC«TH  DAKOTA, 
ON  FBB3UART  21,  1937 


Mr.  WHEEIfR.  Bffr.  Pi^esldent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Ricobd  an  address  delivered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  N-n]  over 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  network  Sunday  night.  Feb- 
ruary 21.  1937. 

I  may  add  that.  In  my  opinion.  It  presents  the  case  against 
the  administration's  proposal  In  a  most  able  and  fearless 
manner. 

It  Is  In  entire  accord  with  the  liberal  and  progressive  course 
which  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  has  always  followed 
In  this  Chamber. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoko,  as  follows: 


^A  most  impartial  writer  on  American  ^moeraey 

Bryce.  Writing  under  tha  title  "American  Commonwealth",  hs 
recited  what  seemed  to  be  a  preposterous  assumption  at  possible 
perversion  of  our  fonn  of  government.    I  qiute  him: 
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^  and  President  bent  on  doing  fn— »«*»>^wg 
whMi  tha  Smiieuie  Court  deema  contrary  to  the  OoiMtltutlon. 
^AmJ  Pa«  •  statute.  A  case  arises  under  it.  Ths  Oourt.  oa  the 
naaring  at  tha  ease,  unanimously  declares  tha  statute  to  be  null, 
as  being  beyond  the  powers  of  Congress.  Congress  forthwith 
paassa  and  the  Prssldent  signs  anothN  statute  more  than  doubling 
the  number  of  the  JUstloss.  nie  President  appolnta  to  the  new 
Justiceships  men  who  are  pledged  to  hold  the  former  stetuts  ooo- 
stltutional.  The  Senate  confirms  his  appointments.  Another  case 
raialng  the  validity  of  the  disputed  statute  Is  brot«ht  up  to  the 
Oourt.  The  new  Justices  outvote  the  old  ones;  the  statute  Is  held 
valid:  the  security  provided  for  tha  protection  at  tha  Oonatttutlott 
Is  gone  like  a  moralng  mist." 

Bryce  might  have  gone  a  step  furUicr  aad  diown  how  still  aa- 
other  President  and  Congress,  bent  on  ni:»«i"t'Tg  what  the  ooa  had 
d<me.  provided  for  another  doubling  of  the  number  of  JxmUom,  tha 
new  ones  fdedged  to  outvote  the  old  <mes.  That  he  did  not  thus 
carry  f orwaid  his  thought  did  not  weaken  his  argument,  however. 
That  argxunent  was  preeented  60  years  ago.  It  is  not  dlOcult  to 
fancy  the  number  of  Americans  who  read  his  nywi  which  I  have 
quoted  and  pooh-poohed  the  idea  of  anything  of  the  kind  ever 
coming  to  pass.  Those  readers  doubtless  read  on  and  wltneosed 
Bryce  himself  revealing  how  improbable  such  a  developokant  would 
be,  since — and  I  quote  him  again: 

"Hie  fear  of  the  people,  whose  broad  good  sense  and  attaidunent 
to  the  great  prlndplsa  of  the  Constitution  may  be  generally  railed 
on  to  amdemn  such  a  perversion  of  its  forms." 

Then,  and  for  60  vesrs  since,  readers  of  the  trouble  Author  Biyos 
borrowed,  echoed:  ^es.  indeed:  think  of  what  would  hi^jpcn  to 
the  Prealdent  or  the  Congress  that  ever  undertook  so  hraMO  an 
attack  upon  the  CtestUutlon." 
Well,  what  would  happen? 

Without  any  advance  warning,  today  oomes  tha  very  thing  that 
Bryce  suggested  as  a  posslbiUty.  The  Prealdent  asks  Congreas  to 
do  the  very  thing  which  for  60  years  AmMrtfmnf  jn^y,  ggj^  jug^ 
couldnt  and  wouldn't  be  done.  What  will  Congress  do  about  Itf 
What  WlU  the  pe<^>le  do  about  it?  Win  they  look  upon  the  effort 
as  being  one  of  perversion  of  the  great  prtnctplea  of  tha  Oonstlku- 
tlon?    The  answers  to  these  questions  must  be  forthcoming. 

Bottomles  seems  the  bag  of  surprises  irtileh  ]ftssldent  Boossvalt 
has  drawn  from  for  4  years.  But  none  of  the  ■iiipilses  has  basa' 
so  chaUenglng  as  his  most  reoent  one  {noposlng  an  enlargement 
of  the  8ui»eme  Court,  under  certain  ooodltlonB,  tram  8  to  15 
members.  The  prt^Msal  was  such  ss  makes  for  what  win  *«—*^«»»»y 
be  the  greatest  constitutional  debate  In  modem  times.  It  has 
brought  to  the  desk  of  each  leglalatar  here  In  Wsshlagtoa  a 
deluge  of  communlcatlans  from  the  people  who  tett  ths  chaUenga 
of  the  proposaL  The  maU  to  my  desk  (m  tha  subject  would  indi- 
cate stroxigly  that  whatevsr  there  has  bean  at  nontaalety  ot 
reactkm  on  tha  subject  has  not  been  f  aTcrable  to  lth»  FmOdaOrM 
proposal.  What  tha  xeacttoa  wQl  be  aa  the  qneaOoa  Is  pannlttad 
to  soak  aad  as  sides  plead  for  foOowtiag  reauOaa  to  be  seen.  BOv- 
ever.  the  early  reqxmse  would  Indlcats  that  among  tha  peopla 
there  existed  a  far  larger  Jealousy  of  oonstttutlonal  m^m«»w»fw 
than  one  suspected. 

It  is  argued  In  this  mnnectlon  that  tt  would  be  bat  natural  to 
expect  a  quldr  responas  from  lawyers  and  those  who  Iswym  ocsdd 
qi^ckly  isevaU  xxpon.  and  that  this  response  would,  sgala.  aat- 
uraUy.  be  quite  opposed  to  ths  Presidents  proposal.  Bat  this  has 
not  been  the  case  as  I  hare  obsurvsd  It.  The  spontanaoua  rsactluu 
which  finds  witness  on  my  desk  emanatea  In  largest  part  tram  tha 
man  and  women  ot  my  State  who  are  without  iSgal  tralalaf — men 
and  women  of  the  fanns.  doctors,  and  merdumts. 

Perhaps  there  should  be  law  forbidding  ooe  not  trained  In  law. 
like  myself,  to  q;>eak  on  questions  Involving  sodi  eballengtag  oon- 
stitutiooal  questions  as  are  presented  by  the  Presldeatii  dbufi  pro- 
posal. Then,  sgain,  perhapa  there  Is  sdvantage  to  be  gamed 
throu^  partidintlon  In  such  a  debate  by  thoee  who  are  imhoat 
the  lawyer  newpolnt.  After  aU,  that  Ooastltatlan  Is  the  propsity 
and  inheritance  of  an  of  us,  certainly  not  ahma  the  lawyan.  -His 
fanner  out  on  the  prairies  and  In  the  hills,  tha  fruit  grower  at  the 
West,  the  miners  down  under  the  earth,  taoA  aU  the  other  men 
and  women  who  make  up  our  oouirtry.  are  equally  Intsiasted  ta 
the  welfare  of  our  Oovemment  and  Its  Institutions. 

So,  I  q)eak  only  as  a  lay  dtlaen.  unrtlllad  In  the  law,  but  adad- 
ful  that  aU  of  us  should  study  and  become  fsmlUar  wtth  the  baste 
facts  upon  which  our  Oovemment  reats.  Anything  which  affect* 
theee  basic  foundations  Is  ss  interesting  to  the  ordinary  dtlHB 
as  to  the  lawyer.  And.  after  all,  m>  to  this  time  In  our  history, 
what  the  cttteen  wants  must  contrcf  in  the  end.  My  approach  to 
the  subject  Is  today  that  of  the  layman  w1m>  looks,  perhapa  dar- 
rowly.  yet  quite  alone  to  the  problems  of  keeping  the  Constitution 
a  Uving  thing,  an  institution  moving,  giowlng.  and  in  step  wMh 
the  needs  of  a  tremendoualy  aggieaslva  and  progressiva  race  at 
people.  In  addition.  It  Is  my  choice  to  ipeak  as  a  legftilator  who 
has  seen  the  development  of  most  serious  problems  which  Icwla- 
lation  could  not  meet  because  a  court  of  hiunan  beings  tWind^aat 
the  Constitution  makers  and  the  lawmakers  of  other  days  had  not 
foreseen  our  possible  needs  of  today. 

I  have  a  very  definite  feeling  about  tha  rsal  masaing  of  tM 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  and  our  Oooatltiitlan  snd  about 
rule  by  courts.  In  my  mind  the  key  to  the  whole  subject  Is  tha 
Interest  of  the  individual  dtlaen,  his  rights  aad  duties,  fw^  i 
have  long  thought  that  our  whole  oonstltutfcmal  edifloe 
only  to  this  key. 

Considerable  mental  encouragement  Is  to  be  gained  from  be- 
lieving, ss  I  do,  that  our  plan  of  government  eontempiates  tht 
existence  of  primary  power  In  the  Individual,  ttom  wMgh.  of 
course,  it  fcdlows  that  wa  have  aa  smnclstlan  of  ladlvldaftla, 
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>.  no*  imtr  to  bMtov  pow,  bol  to  Umtt. 
Mr.   Ai^w^r.  tbm  iBdtvUtaal  is  «be  kor  to  ■  _    . 
oC  oar  OuHihiifit     9ot  our  gtwnmwitl  tbeory 
■  ^rpr^*""**  on  fattti  m  atoa,  tbo 
to   ■ni'*^   ftullriii      I&   Sorapo,   wbuo   ■eptotttry 
•ad  fattii  iB  BM&  ii"Ti"''*— '*■  tt  to  no  ■ouctor  that 
mk.  of  ear  Oonstttattau 
of  tlM  OMtoUiuUott  fMre  tlielr  

Bto^  v^BM  ^M^ita^^^A-  fl^fl^A  Wife  COBtflCBD^QOIIBk  BOOBI0  ODMuY 

•ad  tt  fnontmrt  for  old  Dr.  rroakUn.  largely  taactlve  In 
ct  tbo  COB-feBtttoB.  to  ncf.  m  Iw  did.  tHat  upon 
IM  vQBdond  not  that  tlio  nanlt  of  tbe  OoBvcntlon  wm 
bat  tbat  tt  bad  tamed  out  ao  writ..  Par  tto  vtiole  flbaay 
tbo  tntamn  proved  to  be.  iq^oo  wrmmtnatlon,  atn^  the 
it  «r  a  Mt  «r  roloi,  eoo^ed  mth  the  no^ol  belief 
tbo  aool  of  ttoe  dttoea  vaa  ■oficleiitly  valiant  and  tnvt- 
ly  ao  tbat,  bapvlBg  mailr  tticee  rulea.  be  would  preien«.  pro- 
Hid  &tlamA  tlieaa  darta^  idl  the  yeera  to  cobm.     iuat  a 
and  a  iinaiitoa.  and  of  maeh.  to  tlie  Oovemment  of  theaa 
atattaa.    And  ttoa  BUtouu  to  the  key. 

■o  It  waa  vxfttaR:  "We  the  peopto  of  tbe  TTnited  Btatee.** 
■al  cWapiw.  uid  froBi  them  all  eooaUtu- 
and  from  them  Ilkawtoe  come  aU  cobsU- 
xoatramta. 

the  theory  tbat  fidl  power  estoto  m  the 

..^  to  ao  llmtt  to  the  estaot  to  imlcli  tiM  ettiaen  may 

to  oenTlneed  that  more  power  abould  be  gmnted.  but 

to  ao  eaoTlBead  we  are  faced  wtth  a  guieimuent  of 


of  oar 


of 


tn  my  nAnd.  I  eae  UOjOOOJWO  or  more  component  parts 

t,  each  of  whom,  by  hto  dttoen^lp.  sponaon 

OosMtltutUm.    TboB  develops  tbe  trae  penpeettve  of  oar  oo- 

of  jmemniiint.  the  kgtolattte.  the  executtve. 

jodtatary.    ■aeb  to  bot  aa  afsncy  of  tbe  assoetatlon  of 

~  fc  dlftoluai  of  gotemment  are  not  tn  fact  the 

They  are  not  prbnary;  they  are  wluAly  and 

'.    Tbej  are  to  do  as  tbey  bave  been  ttdd. 

to  rsCndB  aa  they  have  been  admontthed  to  refrain 

psqaie  thztngh  the  OOnsUtutlon. 

R>  UM  elttim  made  hto  rates  aad  laid  down  the  prtnctple 
ooastttutSoaal  obedtoace.    The  great  harden  at  constitutkmal 
■enfere  reeta  ultimate^  upon  the  shooldera  of  tbe 
ho  BBd  he  aloae  can  oarty  thto  burden.    When  be 
eOBaUtataoaal  gorenunnit  to  at  an  end.  because  he  has 
tba  Tttal  thlnt— ohedlenoa    which  gave  constitutional 
it  Bfe.    Aad  aa  hto  agents  to  cany  oat  thto  covenant  ^;>- 
the  tagtolattre,  eaecutlfo.  and  Judicial  departments,  ooordl- 
ited  to  one  end — ^Bot  to  form  a  govonimait.  not  to  rule  the 
not  to  create  goveramantal  ilgbts— bi;A  to  the  end  that  the 
de  by  the  dttaen  shall  be  sopported.  protected,  and  de- 
ThuB  It  IS  that  the  servant  to  required,  as  a  oondiUon  of 
to  file  hto  wrttten  oath  to  defend  thto  Con- 


Z  say  that  the  ettlwa  to  the  key.  because  he  to  the  master 
MtoTall  others  are  samaty  msraly  maintaining  the  rules,  and  such 
MMBiaBaBM  to  what  to.maant  by  defending  the  OonsUtutlon. 

Tl»  tte  Piii^fnai  baa  been  entrusted  such  legislative  power  as  to 
gaaled  oadar  the  OoDstttatkm  to  the  VMeral  Oovenoment.  Ttito 
lagtotottve  powor  to  a  Itoalted  power,  and  Uie  rlg^t  of  the  Congress 
tfr  nmtitm  the  tows  to  sharply  nm«*««1  to  tows  made  In  pursuance  of 
tha  OoestUotloa.  Hone  tiaa  are  laws.  Congreei  to  a  servant 
wotUng  for  the  dtlaaa  uader  written  orders,  and  such  orders 
•paolfleaUy  xaqulre  that  the  towa  enacted  be  piorsuant  to  the 
(tomtttattan.  Is  It  thanfora  to  be  oontempiated  that  with  llml- 
flAatMy  iinfnesrt  Oeogrsss  to  to  be  its  own  judge  In 
the  exteai  of  the  Dmltadons?  Such,  a  result  would 
to  maks  fTfwurnm.  ta  eCeet,  the  principal  and  put  it  in  a 
whatever  It  did  waa  right,  m  reaalt  contrary  to  the 

thaOCy  of  ftffMtltT'tt*T**V   j^an>tn<w*t 

To  the  fcacaUve  to  given  the  aaecutlOB  of  tows.  He.  too^  to  a 
hto  rlffhti  and  datlee  Itoalted  1^  the  same  ConstltutloiL 
for  these  eoBStttotlonal  rulea  the  Kaeeuttve  to  without  form; 
ho  may  not  ereats.  ortglaate.  or  decree.  The  fitamers  had  vital 
nfjt***""^  to  Ikaeatlve  powors.  llaay  at  the  troubles  from  which 
'  "  emeelvee  were  the  result  of  unoontndtod 
Umltationa  ptaoed  )qr  the  Constitution  on 
our  ooBstltotlonal  goverament  essentially 
Qppoead  to  a  Fimelst  goesmmont  where  sopreaae  power  exists  la  the 
MftcntiTr  la  order  tharaf  ore  to  preearve  our  foitm  of  government 
A  waa  aad  to  wmntlal  to  UaOt  Btnatty  the  powor  of  the  Kneutivc. 
Thm  we  have  tbe  flrst  two  of  what  we  oaU  the  coordlaato 

of  nupai iiiil  both  whoUy  the  creation  of  the  cltlaen. 

only  bgr  the  tenna  of  the  oeaaMtatlonal  grant  of  power 
to  ioGh  itopailiiMsits  Bach  to  whoUy  subordinate.  wlioUy  depend- 
•at  OB  what  It  haa  been  UM  It  may  or  may  not  do  sa  recited  In  the 

tlwt  theee  departmente  of  aovcrBment  wore 
for  the  benefit  of  tbe  oMaaa.  to  do  hto  eervlee  aubjeet  to 
If  ttaey  are  to  have  bmko  power,  that 
the  fltlmn 

entrusted  with  dtffereat 
aU  ema»at1ni  from  the  eame  liistiiwMiDt.  a  necessity  at 
a  BMaas  of  laterpretattan  of  the  eoouaon  eovroe  of 
to  wit,  the  OQiatltation.    Tlie  fnuners  knew  of  that  type 
ttted  the  eseeaUve  to  be  hto  oam  au- 
la lataqNtotfeai  of  power.    The  onmptolnto  against  the 

of  ladeiMadeBee  shows  bow  thoy 


of  a  SBif-oootnriUng  sovereign  State  goveraaaent  - 
during  14  years  tn  tbe  existing  CoaifOderatlon. 

"to  the  cltlaen.    The  cltlaen  wished  to  form  a  new  gov- 

«t.  The  Oonstltatton  was  a  recital  of  bow  the  cltlaen  wlsbed 
the  Oowmment  formed  and  how  it  was  to  operate.  It  told  Con- 
gieas  ^^^  the  Bxeeutive  what  could  and  could  not  be  done  by  each 
ai  ttmm.  It  to  mteresting  to  Obeerve  these  grants  and  restraints  on 
a  numvleal  basis.  The  Constitution  contains  approximately  80 
gianta  of  power  as  contrasted  with  115  prohibitions.  It  presents 
approximately  20  grants  of  leglalaUve  authority  and  at  the  same 
^*wmm  Impoees  more  than  70  restraints.  Tlieee  figures  show  tbe 
Constltotlon  as  clothing  the  Oovemment  more  with  llmltatlono 
toan  wtth  powers. 

But  how  was  the  ConatltuUon  to  be  Interpreted  In  the  devel<9- 
ment  of  the  new  Government?  What  agency  woold  prevent  oon- 
fli«^*T»g  intopretattoos  of  the  supreme  tow  from  causing  a  govern- 
mental Ttywer  of  Ba!>d?  Tbe  answer  was  the  creation  of  tbe 
todlcial  power  as  a  coordinate  branch  of  Government,  and  defined 
the  Judicial  power  as  extending  to  cases  in  law  and  equUy  arlainc 
under  ttie  Coawtltution  or  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Row,  wttat.  imder  the  Constltutkm.  by  Its  ttfma.  to  the  statoa  of 
the  Ooaatltutlon?  It  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  both  Stato 
and  Matlcnal.  binding  on  all  eltlsei»  as  weU  as  the  dq;>artments  of 
Government. 

Ail  of  the  Judicial  power  to  vested  in  the  courts  aad  extends  to  all 
eases  la  tow  snd  equity  artaing  under  the  Constitution,  except  tha 
sln^  I1mltatli>n  In  arUcte  n  of  tbe  Bill  of  Rights. 

Thece  to  ik>  self -executing  power  in  the  courts  to  control,  direct, 
or  M"^"'**'  dther  the  legislative  or  executive  departments.  Tho 
departments  are  coordinate,  and  the  rights  of  the  one  may  not 
towfully  Impinge  upon  the  rights  of  the  other.  So  far  as  tha 
leglstotlve  department  to  coiKsemed.  It  may  act  and  proceed  either 
within  or  without  constitutional  authority  or  in  defiance  of  It. 
wtth  no  fear  of  or  threat  of  control  or  punishment  on  the  part 
of  the  JtkUdal  power.  Tbe  Court  cannot  Itartf  directly  review  or 
nullify  either  leglstotlve  or  executive  acts,  and  It  has  never  claimed 
or  sought  such  power.  But  the  judicial  power  to  In  the  hands  of 
tbe  Court,  and  it  to  required  to  consider  aU  cases  in  tow  and 
equity,  and  the  Constitution  being  a  tow,  It  thus  follows  that, 
when  the  cltlaen  challenges  the  act  of  hto  agent,  the  Congress, 
to  a  case  arising  under  the  Constitution,  tbe  Court  is  not  only 
permitted  bot  to  directed  by  the  Ccxistitutlon  to  fxuiction.  to  tha 
end  that  the  case  stibmltted  may  be  decided  and  the  grant  of  JiuU- 
clal  power  auhorized  by  the  peopto  may  be  properly  consum- 
mated. 

Thus  to  tbe  citizen  the  key  to  the  whoto  situation.  Tbrou^  him 
alone,  only  at  hto  demand,  may  the  judicial  machinery  towfully 
function  to  execute  the  judicial  power.  Without  the  citizen  there 
can  be  no  challenge  of  the  constitutionality  of  an  act  of  Congress. 
Now.  after  thto  stroll  over  the  fxmctions  of  the  coordinated 
branches  of  our  Government  (a  constitutional  stroll  as  it  were), 
tot  us  see  what  it  Is  the  President  to  proposing  that  challenges  so 
many  minds  these  days.  He  presents  a  plan  covering  more  than 
one  field.  Hto  plan  covers  not  only  the  Supreme  Court  but  deato 
with  the  Inferior  Federal  courts,  and  further  proposes  a  process  of 
apeeding  up  deciBlons  of  questions  of  constitutionality. 

With  the  proposal  to  end  the  day  when  the  Individual  or  cor- 
poration, possessed  of  tlie  wealth  needed  to  accomplish  that  end. 
can  indefinitely  delay  the  effectiveness  of  a  law  throiigh  resort  to 
tojunctlon  and  kmg-drawn-out  court  actions  and  detays,  I  am  la 
hearty  accord.  Government  by  injunction  is  distasteful  and  a 
destroyer  of  the  patience  necessary  to  maintain  our  foundations  of 
government. 

As  to  the  President's  proposal  for  a  blanket  increase  in  Federal 
Judges,  one  knows  thto  will  mean  a  large  increase  in  budgeto  to 
meet  salaries  and  the  expensive  machinery  of  more  courte.  Until 
there  can  be  absolute  demonstration  of  a  degree  of  congestion  in 
our  courts  calling  for  thto,  I  choose  to  refrain  from  any  commit- 
ment on  that  subject. 

But  on  the  question  concerning  enlargement  of  the  Supreme 
Court  I  have  most  definite  and  deepHMated  fears  and  objections. 
I  do  not  view  the  Supreme  Court  as  sacred.  Certainly  I  do  not 
feel  that  the  Coxirt  to  beyond  criticism  or  blame,  or  that  it  Is  in- 
falllbto.  Nor  do  I  assmne  tbat  simply  because  a  prtnctple  appears 
to  tbe  Constitution  it  to  forever  holy,  for  we  well  know  that  it  was 
made  up  of  compromises,  based  on  a  variety  of  influences,  and  its 
provisions  should  be  subject,  and  are  subject,  to  change,  the 
dtaagee,  however,  to  be  made  only  by  the  peoirfe.  But  we  should 
Jealously  guard  against  letting  an  Immedtote  Irrltotlon  hastily 
drive  Tto  to  Impair  essentlato  of  the  constitutional  structure.  To 
Its  real  soul  and  purpose  we  should  stoy  cloee.  BBpeclally  to  thto 
true  when  our  objective  to  not  really  one  of  fondamental  change 
but  only  of  temporary  expediency.  The  President's  proposal  would 
present  an  entirely  different  face  if  it  was  proposed  to  alter  the 
fondamental  tow.  Bot  so  long  as  ttie  effort  to  one  to  acoompllsh 
by  Indirection  what  ai3gb.t  to  be  gained  only  by  direct  action.  It  Ml 
well  that  there  to  a  storm  raised  by  the  proposal  these  daya. 

Under  our  form  of  government  the  cltlaen  to  the  source  of  all  tto 
power  and  should  be  the  recipient  of  its  benefits.  We  are  told 
that  tbe  Prerident  to  but  trying  to  fulfill  the  expectotlons  of  tbe 
people  who  so  overwhelmingly  elected  him  last  tall.  It  to  sug- 
gestod  tbat  the  President  has  a  mandate  from  the  peopto  in  hto 
pending  proposal.  What  has  the  citizen  said  concerning  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal?  When  has  tbe  Issue  been  presented  to  the  elec* 
torate?  When,  dortng  the  last  two  campaigns,  did  the  Preeident, 
either  la  hto  platform  or  apeeehes.  Inform  tbe  country  concemtBg 
hto  propoeato  for  a  reconaCruetlon  of  tbe  Saprenao  Court? 
nationally  known  sopporter  of  the  Pittrlont  even  hinted 
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tog  an  Intention  to  change  the  Court?  Who  of  ue  who  eerve  In 
Congress,  in  either  branch,  even  suspected  what  the  Prealdent  In- 
tended to  propoee  should  be  done  concerning  the  Supreme  Court 
\mtll  hto  recent  message  was  made  public? 

The  Constitution  came  direct  from  the  peopto.  It  atarto  wtth 
the  phrase.  "We,  the  people  of  the  United  Stetea";  and  I  have 
always  understood  that  it  should  be  changed  only  by  the  people. 
It  seems  to  me  If  the  President  had  titito  prqpoeed  change  la 
mind  before  the  election  he  should.  In  view  of  tto  siqxome 
importance,  have  frankly  stoted  hto  purpose  so  that  the  peopto 
might  have  had  some  chance  at  least  to  give  hto  purpoee  due 
consideration.  On  the  other  hand.  If  hto  preeent  pton  to  of  aa 
origin  so  recent  as  to  be  created  since  the  election.  It  aeema 
to  me  we  are  entitled  to  toquire  what  has  oecxured  since  election 
suddenly  to  require  thto  extraordinary  solution? 

In  any  event,  what  chance  have  you  and  I  as  ordinary  cltiaexas. 
had  to  express  our  opinions?  What  to  yoiir  <q;>inlon  as  a  dttaen? 
We  have  always  had  but  one  method  of  expressing  opinions  on 
constitutional  changes  and  that  has  been  at  the  ballot  box, 
one  of  the  hallmarks  of  American  democracy. 

I  don't  like  the  phrase  "pack  the  Court",  any  more  than  I 
like  the  term  "fix  the  Court."  Yet,  beyond  peradventure.  the 
effect  will  be  to  "pack"  the  Court  In  a  way  that  will  be  favor- 
able not  only  to  the  President's  present  vtows  but  to  other 
vtows  which  he  may  have — other  views  which,  like  hto  Court 
proposal,  have  heretofore  been  concealed  from  tbe  peopto  at 
large.  These  views  may  indeed  be  yours  and  mine,  but  that 
stands  only  upon  a  guess  and  a  degree  of  fmnWrioim*  Then 
again,  if  one  Prealdent  can  change  a  Court  to  aid  hto  particular 
views,  another  President  in  another  day  may  follow  the  same 
method — a  method  which  clearly  sacrlflcee  constitutional  rij^ts. 
Remember  thto:  we  are  being  asked  to  grant  theee  new  powers, 
not  only  for  today,  not  only  as  affecting  the  A.  A.  A.,  or  the 
Guffey  Coal  bill,  or  pending  labor  legtototion.  but  for  the  long, 
cloudy,  storm-ridden  future  with  all  the  propoeato  that  such  a 
future  may  bring  forth. 

With  the  effecto  of  the  propoeed  step  what  they  are,  I  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  bring  myself  to  feel  tbat  Congrees  should 
make  tbe  proposed  move  until  the  people  have  had  a  chance  to 
say,  in  tbe  orderly  way  provided,  whether  they  wish  It  done. 
And  in  asking  thto  dectolon  by  the  people  I  find  no  substitute 
in  the  partisan  jjropaganda,  in  specloxis  promises,  to  adulation 
of  the  President,  or  in  the  contemptuous  utterances  directed 
toward  opponente  of  the  President's  plan. 

Do  the  epltheto  of  "envloui  and  malicious"  used  the  other 
night  over  the  radio  In  an  attack  upon  tbe  opponente  of  the 
President's  plan  apply  to  such  critics  of  the  plan  as  Senators 
BoxAB  and  Jobhsom?  Doee  a  spokesman  from  the  President's 
offlctol  family  mean  Senators  Wheblss  and  Boms  when  he  speaks 
of  "unfriendly  voices"?  Is  the  position  taken  by  Senators  Noaais 
and  Clahk  to  be  gUbly  disposed  of  as  "a  flight  of  hysteria"? 
Calling  names  to  simply  one  kind  of  vicious  propaganda,  and  only 
tends  to  befog  the  Issue,  if.  Indeed,  it  does  not  tend  to  further 
destroy  faith  and  credit  In  tbe  real  purposes  of  the  controversy. 
There  is  but  one  issue  which  should  be  met,  and  tbat  issue  to. 
What  does  tbe  dttoen  think  about  reshaping  the  Court  in  thto 
way?  The  wish  now  seems  to  be  to  rush  Congress  into  a  favor- 
able decision,  and  all  thto  without  any  opportunity  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  to  exprees  their  deliberate  wishes  on  tbe  sub- 
ject. Such  to  not  the  American  way  of  deciding  important  far- 
reaching  changes  In  our  Government.  Threate,  political  influ- 
ence, propaganda,  do  not  offer  the  best  method  of  Inducing  con- 
gressional action.  'Xet  the  people  speak",  to  an  older,  better, 
safer,  and  more  decent  rule  of  prooedtux;. 

The  tmderstandings  being  paraded  concerning  the  pxirpose  and 
desired  accompllshmento  under  the  President's  plans  are  interest- 
ing. Alteration  or  reform  of  tbe  judicial  power  (which  is  highly 
desirable  to  my  way  of  thlnklng^)  to  claimed  by  some  advocates 
of  the  new  plan.  But  anyone  who  has  token  the  pains  to  read 
the  President's  message  and  the  bill  he  sent  to  Congress  must 
know  that  hto  proposal  does  not  touch  the  judicial  power.  It 
doe*  propose  to  substitute  yovmger  men  for  older  men  now  on 
the  <  bench.  Presumably  these  yoxmger  men  will  be  more  llbwal, 
but  that  presomptlon  to  a  rather  meaningless  one,  to  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  have  been  liberato  over  70,  while  some  of  the  worst 
reactionaries  the  world  has  ever  seen  have  been  men  In  their 
thirties  and  forties.  Look  at  the  reactionaries  to  power  abroad 
today.  They  are  all  yoimg  men;  most  of  them  are  under  40.  In 
any  case,  what  assiuance  have  we  tbat  a  "rejuvenated"  Supreme 
Court  will  approve  advanced  legtototion  of  the  sort  the  progres- 
sives want?  None  whatever.  The  N.  R.  A.  may  be  said  to  faU 
within  thto  category.  As  such  legtototion  goee.  the  N.  R.  A.  was 
not  very  advanced.  It  did  help  tobor  by  shortening  tbe  working 
week  and  by  giving  Indirect  aid  to  the  more  progressive  labor 
leaders  in  their  efforte  to  organise  tbe  workers.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  proved  a  great  boon  to  finance,  capitalism,  and  monop- 
olies. And  it  undoubtedly  hurt  msny  small  businessmen  and  tbe 
consumers  (includtog  tbe  tarmers).  Yet  even  thto  tow  was  too 
radical  to  suit  the  Supreme  Court,  which  threw  it  out  by  a  vote 
of  9  to  0.  What  would  be  the  effect  If  six  "liberal"  Justices 
were  added  to  tbe  bench,  even  supposing  that  somehow  or  other 
they  co\ild  be  made  to  pledge  themselves  in  advance  to  support 
a  new  N.  B.  A.?  Tbe  beat  that  we  could  hope  for  them  would 
be  a  vote  of  0  to  6  against  the  new  tow.  And  the  more  progres- 
sive or  radical  the  l^glaltitlon,  the  more  likely  would  it  be  that 
even  the  new  Justices  would  stand  against  it. 

The  greatest  fallacy  here  lies  In  trying  to  deal  with  personal- 
ities rather  than  wtth  baslo  principles.  It  to  wholly  wrong  to 
assert  that  the  Court  has  ''usurped"  authority.   The  power  It  haa 


been  exwrrtalng  to  tanpUdt  to  the  Constltuttoa  and  haa  been 
nlaed  for  more  than  a  century  by  Congrees  itself.  Bven  If  *^H 
were  not  so*  even  If  thto  power  had  actually  been  usurped,  can  wo 
change  thto  stete  of  affairs  merely  by  rhawgiwg  the  namee  of  the 
mtemhan  of  tbe  court?  Obviously  not.  To  that  end  we  need 
legtototion,  most  likely  a  constitutional  amendment,  for  in  no 
other  way  can  the  popular  will  be  successfully  and  effectively 
expressed.  Thto  busineaa  of  thinking  in  terms  of  personalttiea 
I  regard  aa  one  of  tbe  most  dangerous  trends  of  the  day.  It  to 
a  human  trait  no  doubt,  but  it  to  a  trait  upon  which  Xurope'a 
dictetors  have  built  their  power.  In  thto  countory  millions  ot 
people  believe  in  Rooeevelt.  Tbey  accept  whatever  he  doea  aa 
good.  It  to  easy  to  understand  that  thto  gives  him  an  enormous 
power,  whleh  he  could  exerctoe  for  evil  as  well  aa  for  good.  The 
reverse  of  that  situation  we  now  find  in  the  Supreme  Court  ques- 
tion. The  people  seemingly  do  not  reallae  tbat  it  to  the  power 
(tf  the  Court  that  they  must  change,  not  Just  Ite  persmineL 

Under  the  President's  plan  tbe  peopto  would  not  get  that  pro- 
tection against  judicial  tyranny  tbat  they  are  being  promtoed. 
Is  It  to  be  supposed  that  any  sound  progreealve  poUcy  can  be 
establtohed  on  the  basto  of  such  misconception?  Is  that  tha 
way  forward?  On  the  contrary,  such  methods  are  attribute  of  re- 
action, not  of  progreea.  It  to  the  Tortae  who  make  auoh  empty 
promises,  hoping  thereby  to  convtooe  the  peopto  that  they  are  pro- 
gressive. whUe  they  are  really  bidding  the  fort  for  reaction. 

Tbe  w(Hst  ptut  (tf  it  all  to  that  the  peopto  are  too  likely  to  be 
ccmvtoced.  Many  will  actually  believe  that  the  President's  plan 
will  save  them  from  the  power  of  the  courts.  And.  beltc^lng 
that — at  least  until  the  Inevitable  disillusionment  seta  In — ^they 
will  not  be  disposed  to  press  for  such  legislation  or  for  a  oonwc- 
tive  consltutional  amendment  by  »«»»"■  of  whleh  *iont  the  power 
of  tbe  coxirta  to  override  the  popular  will  can  be  elfecttvely  cur- 
tailed. In  short,  the  drive  for  such  remedial  legtototton  wm  be 
set  back  many,  many  years.    ThiM  means  reaction,  no  progreaa. 

I  am  completely  out  of  sympathy  with  those  proccaaea  by  which 
the  Supreme  Court  nuijorltles  have  thwarted  the  will  of  tha 
people  when  they  have  sought  to  build  for  better  opportualty  for 
tbenoaelves  smd  to  wto  a  larger  share  of  reward  for  their  labors. 
Bmergendes  arise,  as  they  have,  wtien  the  prorfaa  of  *«»»•«*<"»»§ 
the  Constitution  to  too  slow  amd  ineffective  to  permit  Congrees  to 
do  Ite  full  duty  to  the  country.  As  a  toj^nan  I  fear  the  lawl 
detoy  in  boiirs  of  great  national  crtoto.  I  am  strongly  iiy^nnrd  to 
the  view  that  a  method  should  be  devised  whereby,  duly  aafO- 
guarded,  the  Congrees  may  revalidate  an  enactment  which  the 
Court  has  found  Invalid.    I  am  sure  thto  can  be  done. 

Senators  Whekub  and  Bonk,  both  nationally  kaowa  p>ogioa» 
slves.  both  opposed  to  the  Presldeat's  plan,  yet  mladful  of  the 
need  for  amplification  of  oongreesional  powers,  have  prepared  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  would  permit  Oongreaa  to 
repass,  and  thereby  revaUdate,  an  enactment.  In  the  nropoaed 
amendment  thto  power  has  been  surrounded  by  ampto  sategoarda, 
protecting  both  tbe  righte  of  the  peopto  and  sharply  t«*rHnj  the 
limitations  of  the  powers  of  the  Congress.  I  cannot  take  the  tlnks 
to  discuss  thto  measure  In  detalL  It  will  have  ampto  publicity  In 
the  Inunedlate  future.  I  earnestly  request  ite  careful  studf  aad 
consideration  by  every  dtlaen  in  the  land,  and  I  ask  each  citlara 
to  compare  ite  provisions  wtth  the  plan  which  has  been  proposed 
by  tbe  President.  The  amendment  proposed  by  Senators  Wrbblsb 
and  Bons  to  moderate,  senslbte,  simple.  It  does  viotonce  to  no 
American  theory  of  government.  It  to  not  out  of  tune  with  our 
history,  since  it  was  seriously  propoeed  a  oentury  and  a  half  ago 
to  the  Constltuti<mal  Convention  and  to  toter  years  received  the 
approval  of  President  Theodore  Rooeevelt. 

But  nmre  than  all  of  thto  favorabto  background,  and  to  eescntlal 
contrast  to  the  President's  plan,  the  amendment  propoeed  by  the 
above  Senators  requlree  approval  by  the  people  of  the  Natkm.  to 
a  constitutional  way.  both  to  the  paaeage  of  the  amendment  aad 
to  connection  with  tbe  toter  exercliae  of  power  by  tbe  Congreaa. 

As  I  see  It.  no  greater  commendation  could  be  made  oonceming 
the  amendment  thus  propoeed  than  to  say  it  to  to  be  aubmltted  to 
the  peopto.  and  no  greater  oondenmatlon  can  be  directed  toward 
the  President's  plan  than  to  understand  that  It  to  not  totaaded 
that  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  peopto. 

I  am  not  de^y  concerned  with  ideas  of  court  reverenee.  legal 
preeedente  or  procedure.  I  am.  however,  vitally  totereeted  la  fte- 
tering  reforms  which  have  as  their  motto  and  oerttflcate  of  au- 
thority that  Ammrif^n  maxlm  dear  to  our  bearta,  Ijet  the  peopto 
speak." 

However  earnest  the  President  may  be  to  striving  for  better 
order  and  balance  for  forgotten  men.  hto  proposal  to  change  th« 
face  of  the  Supreme  Court  by  adding  to  Ite  membership  to  a  pro- 
gram to  which  I  cannot  yet  bring  myself.  There  are  other  and 
orderly  ways  to  wto  resulta  professed  to  be  desired.  Ubtll  those 
ways  are  at  least  tried  I  beUeve  Congrees  to  be  upon  very  unsafe 
ground  when  it  tmdertakes  to  reach  a  goal  without  remedvtng  the 
fundamental  obstacles  standing  before  that  goal.  I  fall  to  see 
whereto  an  8-to-7  dectolon  to  any  more  deslrabte  than  a  5-to-4 
decision,  which  has  served  to  agitate  us  against  tbe  alleged 
course  of  permitting  the  Sxq>rcme  Court  to  declare  acta  of  fTntigii— 
unconstl  tutlonal. 

However  foreign  to  the  President  the  thought  of  dictatorship 
may  be,  to  connection  with  bis  present  request.  It  to  good  warning 
to  look  out.  not  for  htm  necessarllv,  but  for  tboae  who  would  to 
other  days  have  opportunity  to  use  the  power  which  he  would  havo 
us  now  extend. 

As  one  who  tnstote  that  the  peofde  win  not  long  sabnilt  to  rate 
by  courts,  as  one  who  inatota  that  the  power  of  the  ooufta  noet 
be  cheeked.  I  insist  that  the  PraaMsntla  plaa  letotlag  to  tho 
Supreme  Court  should  be  hit  hard  on  theae  gkoonds: 
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Vint  beaoM  fbe  pian  docs  not  and  eMana«  toneh  th*  }adlclal 
fvww  which  la  •touidlng  In  tbt  vmy  ct  pwe«  ^^ 

'^OTond.  becwMe  it  miri—d>  the  jMople.  Md  thw  Is  dolBg  grwt 

**^Si?  hSLS?IttaK>l^  %  dlr«t  cihiOlmg*  to  ttepeopto  who 

•ta^h^V*  th.  POWW  to  ^i>'''^y^^JS!^^^,^Zif,  nr««,. 

And  lliislly.  beoMiae  we  have  not  nnM  to  «»•  «J«fy  P*«^ 
of  wNctlnc  th«  ftmlto  befow  fWUng  huA  upon  ihart  cuts  which 
MOOlT  tnMl  to  iwatm  and  ttoakm  the  foandmtlaoa  at  tawemamt 
which  Ameiiean  hopes  axs  boUt. 
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Bcorsaiiization  of  Federal  Jadiciary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  POLLETTE,  JR. 

or  WI8CON8IM 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  rebnanf  24, 1937 


w   THATCHSR.  WA8BXNOTON  RB>RXBrarr- 
HATIOMAL  OBAIN  OOBPORATIOM.  NOBTH- 

,  ,<»_^   UNICMI  LaOIgLATHTK  OCMOfrrrBB.  CHAIR- 

WBBAT  OONSBBVATION  OOIIFSBSNCS 


ATXVB.  FABlfSBS' 


11^  LA  FOXXETT^  Ifr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
oonsoit  to  have  inserted  to  the  Appendix  of  the  Rico«»  a 
rtatfrr^^  iMued  on  Febniary  3.  193T.  by  M.  W.  lHatcher. 
Wtahtngton  repreaenUtive.  Fanners'  NaUonal  Grain  Corpo- 
ratfton.  Northnest  FMrners'  Utolon  Legislative  Committee. 
and  f^t1*'^*"  of  the  Wheat  Conservation  Conference,  rela- 
ttva  to  the  President's  proposal  concerning  the  Supreme 


Ttaa«  h*»»*y  no  ohjectlon.  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
ptlBted  In  the  Raooaa,  as  foDows: 

•ma  omidBBd  fsnaers  of  this  Kstton  hsve  tmrnistskshly  and 
a^^^SritarraclMcKd  their  dttermlnsAlon  to  support  President 
£SMt«Mta  UscAtet  to  piwlde  them  and  an  the  oommon  peopio 
JSSTStoI  oSt  eSSTo*  oooperattog  wItt  the  legUOatl^ 
SStweSB»rhr«iiehes  rfww  OofenuBsnt  In  an  interpeetotton  of 
o»  Oanmtntion  which  win  perailt  the  people  to  week  and  live 

dHntIv  within  its  boandartes.   How  do  I  tnowT  ^ 

^wnl  dm  betan  Beuetary  WSllsee  knew  of  the  Presldenfs 
^WMCk  the  CXmrt  hs  had  taKVtted  f^ 
muu^-i^  -—  of  the  vartous  organlMd  fann  groups. 

at  Washington.  D.  C  ibortty  after 

I  Oowt  mMHge.   Wtrwtj.  they  again  demanded  VtA- 

to  ontset  Miteultuis.    In  the  f see  of  the  adwse  d»* 

of  the  Bnprame  court  la  the  A.  A.  A.  ease,  they  again  d»- 

_  eaatm  of  i«fleDlture.  and  thsy  mean  to  ha^  it. 

S^sgrtcultury  pwgfam  was  adsptMt-wtttout  a  dlasBiat  sgalnst 
MderJeotttral.  crop  control,  prodnetlon  eontrol. 

TtMr!  I  iSnSfhinnn  under  Baidlng  In  1S81  was  a  deUberate  plan 
to  iw  ttehaavlMt  pwt  of  the  coat  of  the  world  War  upon  the 
^      tS»  gavttHis  to  the  iMiwy^augen  bOl  and  ^  fljgt 
•^ -"Mxver  for  protection  fOr  agrl- 

and  the  Mbw  Deal  offered,  tor 

of  this  MatiaB  as  a  warm 

lbs  farmer  came:  he  is 

polMoal  cUeaosry.  and  bow  to  i^- 

„,_^ ^_  ta  Interstate  and  foreign 

,.,^_^  ,^  .^— , for  his  oontbiued  existence  by 

Be  knows  Mt»  SupreoM  Court  has  been  Inoonslstent 

sad  ""*^  with  htm.  Be  knows  ttia*  90  years  ago  the  State  of 
nvth  Dakota  attamsted  to  protect  the  farmers  of  that  State  In 
S^attaTof  VadM  an  gr£i  sad  the  value  of  dockage  m  It. 
jll,y^i«.t  |0  iiM  untted  States  Siiprfme  Oourt  by  the  grain  ware- 
ijHiMinan.  ths  Court  daddad  that  when  the  farmer^  gram  was 

em  a  WMOB  boa  it  was  In  tnterstate  ccmmeroe  and.  therefore, 
di^  ^ir  ^ns  unooDstttutlonaL    AU  the  present  Iffembera  of 
ftom  Horth  Dakota,  as  well  as  myaeU .  were  purttes  to 
ni  wstsd  In  that  case.    In  the  case  of  the  A.  A.  A.,  agrlcul- 
.„,  to  ||,^iny«ti«H  hy  the  United  States  Swreme  Court  to  be 
a  loMl  matter— for  State  leglshitlnn      The  North  Dakota  grain 
^    Moa  and  that  of  the  A.  A.  A.  queilea  the  TJUtted  SUtes 

Court:  BOW  do  you  square  these  with  your  interpretation 

Oonstlttttlan?    Where  Is  honestgr.  consistency,  good  Judicial 

la  many  States  wlU  hold  ^psclal  State  conventions 

,„_.    _  iiiflstss  wlU  nrtyfy  this  bafctla  to  xaapmA  the 

Thsy  WlU  realise  the  importance  of  direct  actlQa  to  un- 

t  aat.  thui.  m^Bs  posittde  an  honsst  and  Ub^ril 

«C  our  OsaatlMittop  irtiloh  win  permit  agriculture 

for  our  psqplai  to  be  paid 


Court. 


a  Uvlng  tar  their  work,  and  thus  be  permitted  to  Uve  upon 
aoU  they  tm  and  love.  .-■       .  ^^^^ 

The  farmers  know  there  is  no  check  on  the  Court  siter 
hers  are  conflnned.  They  know  any  new  member  must  reeetva 
nmoval  of  the  Senate.  They  know  the  Senate  thus  participates 
to  the  aeleetlon  of  iuOges.  They  know,  as  the  President  know^ 
and  as  Congress  knows,  the  impacklng  of  the  Court  Is  not  a  per- 
manent cure  for  the  present  dUemma.  The  fanners  know  that  » 
democracy  cannot  be  stetie  and  that  fundamental  law  fcdlows 
long  indulged  suifering  and  the  restraint  of  opposition.  Ths 
fsrmen  know  that  proper  amendmente  to  the  Constitution  are 
needed  In  wder  to  kill  moth-eaten  legal  precedents,  to  put  new 
and  current  life  and  Jurisprudence  into  the  Court  if  it  Is  to 
properly  meet  and  deal  with  tlie  accumulated  disorders  of  an 
extremely  cwnplex  social  phenoinen<Mi.  History  records  that  this 
slow  process  comes  and  is  met  in  cycles.  Linocdn  met  it.  so  did 
Grant,  now  comes  Roosevelt.  It  Is  not  novel.  It  Is  historic.  It 
did  not  make  a  dictator  out  of  Llnccdn  or  Grant — it  preserved 
OQF  ilctnocnbcy> 

The  President  is  In^Mtent;  the  Congress  Is  Impotent:  the  deficit 
tocr«sses.  Most  people  live  in  fear  of  insecurity  or  are  on  relief. 
all  because  we  have  a  Supreme  Court,  the  majority  of  which  are 
property  minded,  enanarled  in  the  accumulated  legallstle  fictkm 
and  precedents  of  an  ancient  economy. 

The  redress  through  amendment  rests  upon  the  caprice  of  con- 
gressional agreement  and  ratiflcatl<m  by  three-fourths  of  the 
Stetes.  A  Imig  and  questionable  prooees  which  may  and,  we  hope, 
will  be  sucoeoefully  carried  through  while  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  in  office. 
thus  to  safeguard  our  coimtry  against  reactionary  Presidents  and 
Ccmgresses  of  the  futiire.  But  action  is  needed  now.  while  we  have 
a  leader  who  aspires  and  dares  to  build  and  leave  a  strong  democ- 
racy trpon  the  termlnatian  of  his  Presidency. 

Imagine  a  giant  industrial  organization  with  its  general  manager 
rendered  impotent  while  his  board  of  directors  wrangle  over  the 
bylaws  and  thereafter  must  await  approval  of  the  stockhcrtders  by 
a  three-fourths  vote.  That  organi2atlon  would  go  in  the  red  and 
then  into  bankruptcy.  We  can  hcAd  the  President  responsible  only 
In  the  measure  we  give  him  authority  for  action.  That  is  the  rule 
In  proven  business,  and  the  United  States  should  enjoy  a  business- 
like economy  and  administration.  Is  President  Roosevelt  wild  and 
ambitious?  Our  coimtry  recently  celebrated  the  birthday  azml- 
versary  of  our  great  Lincoln.  He  is  revered  and  quoted.  In  1861 
President  Lincoln,  in  his  first  inaugxiral  address,  breathed  the  ulti- 
mate right  of  revolution  within  our  Constitution  when  he  pro- 
claimed :  "This  country,  with  its  institutions,  belongs  to  the  people 
who  inhabit  it.  Whenever  they  shall  grow  weary  of  the  existing 
Govonment  they  can  exercise  their  constitutional  right  of  amend- 
ment or  their  revolutionary  right  to  dismember  or  overthrow  it." 
Ibe  President's  program  is  moderate,  effective,  and  wise  as  a  tem- 
potary  correction,  but  could  ultimately  prove  to  lose  much  of  ite 
value  unless  supplemented  by  effective  amendmente  to  the  Consti- 
tution.   The  farmers  of  our  country  ask  only  for  a  fair  deal. 


Reornranizatioii  of  the  Federal  JndidArj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGO  L.  BLACK 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  February  24. 1937 


ARTICLE  BY  RAYMOND  CLAPPBB 


Mr.  BLACK.  ICr.  President,  I  ask  nnanimoos  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Record  a  very  interesting  article  wtiich 
i^ipeared  In  the  Washington  Daily  News  on  Tuesday.  Feb- 
ruary 23.  The  article  was  written  by  Mr.  Raymond  Clapper, 
and  is  entitled  "Fear  Held  Responsible  for  Opposition  to 
Court  Ref  arm." 

Th&«  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  bo 
printed  in  the  Rxcoao.  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  Feb.  23,  1937] 

ySSB  BXLO  SBSPONSmU   VOa   OPPOSITIOM   TO   OOUCT   SOOBM — IT'S   AUi  | 
nUUIXOIVAI.,  BUT  TBS  HATIOM  ALWAYS  LOSB9  OOHUBKHCB  IH  OOVBUT-  i 

ifBirr  WHXN  FAcsD  wrrH  sbal  rsosLSK.  so  boosbvslx  plan  m 

»»"«»"   DOWM   aOTTOH    aOAO 

By  Raymond  Clapper 

V^ar.  rather  than  reason,  underlies  much  of  the  popular  c^>po- 
sitlon  to  the  Roosevelt  cotirt  proposal.  Pear  of  setting  a  bad 
precedent.  Fear  of  a  vague  something  that  might  happen  soma 
time.  It  isn't  fear  of  what  Roosevelt  might  do.  It  is  fear  of  ths 
unknown,  like  a  child's  fear  of  the  dark.  Unreasoning  fear,  but 
powerfully  real.  ^ 

That  Is  tbe  heavy  burdan  under  wblch  tbe  Booaevelt  plan  nam 
stnggls. 


Much  evidence  could  be  offered  to  show  that  such  fears  are 
Irrational,  based  more  upon  hysteria  than  history.  We  have  had 
niunerous  high-handed  precedents  in  our  short  national  existence. 
Compared  with  some  of  them,  Roosevelt's  move  seetaa  timid  and 
pale. 

You  always  have  the  same  cycle.  First  there  is  some  situation 
calling  for  immediate  action.  Then  follow  shrieks  o{  proteste  and 
gloomy  predictions  that  the  end  of  the  Republic  la  at  hand. 
Gradually  the  horrendous  precedent  fades  back  Into  history.  It 
becomes  a  closed  chapter  sufficient  xmto  itself,  something  for  later 
historians  to  quarrel  about. 

Napoleon  offered  the  Louisiana  Territory  to  the  United  Stetes 
In  a  distress  sale.  Jefferson  first  prepared  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment since  he  did  not  think  the  Constitution  authorized  such 
a  purchase  of  territory.  On  second  thought  he  decided  the  delay 
would  be  too  great.  He  approved  the  deal  and  then  asked  the 
Senate  to  ratify  It.  Angry  Federalists  said  the  RepubUc  was  gone. 
Some  talked  about  seceding.  In  time  everyone  cooled  off.  For  a 
few  years  recently,  while  Huey  Long  was  alive,  some  people  re- 
gretted that  Jefferson  had  purchased  the  Louisiana  Territory. 
But  on  the  whole  his  action  has  received  the  gratitude  of  the 
Nation  throughout  the  years. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  wanted  to  build  the  Panama  Canal.  When 
Colombia  tried,  as  Roosevelt  saw  it,  to  hold  him  up,  a  mysterious 
revolution  occxured,  and  the  United  SUtes  in  no  time  at  all  had 
a  right-of-way  across  the  Isthmus. 

Authorities  differ  as  to  how  it  was  done,  but  Roosevelt  himself 
said  later:  "If  I  had  foUowed  conventional,  conservative  T"<'t^ods, 
I  should  have  submitted  a  dlg^iifled  state  paper  of  approximately 
900  pages  to  the  Congress  and  the  debate  would  have  been  going 
on  yet,  but  I  took  ths  Canal  Zone  and  let  Congress  debate,  and 
while  the  debate  goes  on  the  Canal  does  also." 

It  makes  Cousin  Franklin,  with  his  request  for  legislation  to 
change  the  personnel  of  the  Supreme  Court,  look  like  a  piker. 

And  what  do  you  suppose  Theodore  Roosevelt  would  have  done 
If  the  Supreme  Court  had  set  itself  against  his  policies,  as  It  has 
against  Cousin  Ftanklln's?  He  said  plenty  about  the  Court  as  it 
was. 

Yet  it  Is  a  question  whether  the  fact  that  we  have  lived  safely 
through  such  really  high-handed  episodes  will  ease  the  fears  of 
those  who  think  that  this  mild  legislative  proposal  of  Roosevelt's 
means  the  doom  of  democracy,  which  is  what  the  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  says  of  it. 

Such  fears  are  Inflamed  by  being  played  upon  by  persons  who 
know  better  but  find  this  an  effective  way  to  combat  the  Roose- 
velt plan. 

Ever  since  Alexander  the  Oreat  cut  the  Oordlan  knot  there  have 
been  times  when  the  choice  lay  between  futile  plucking  at  the 
tangled  thongs  of  circumstence  or  cutting  through  them  in  order 
to  get  en  with  the  business  in  hand.  Practical  business  executives 
face  such  choices  frequently.  Our  best  lawyers  make  their  living 
by  helping  businessmen  aroxind  technical  legal  obstacles.  When 
the  Pharisees  reminded  Christ  of  their  constitutional  interprete- 
tions.  He  simply  answered  that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man. 
nqt  man  for  the  Sabbath. 

Yet  when  such  a  choice  confronte  us  natlonaUy  we  lose  our 
confidence  and  lapse  Into  a  cold  sweat  of  fear.  We  are  afraid  of 
our  democracy.  Afraid  some  tyrant  will  snatch  it  away  from  us. 
We  fear  ourselves.  We  feel  much  safer  behind  the  robes  and  rules 
of  nine  supreme  men.  Even  the  thought  of  15  scares  the  dayllghte 
out  of  us. 


A  Fair  Deal  to  Home  Merchants 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  24, 1937 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  2d  day  of  February  a 
bin  was  introduced  by  me  for  the  purpose  of  providing  au- 
thority to  the  several  States  of  the  Union  now  having  a  sales 
tax  to  tax  Interstate  sales  on  the  same  basis  as  like  intrastate 
transactions.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  introduction  of 
this  bill  has  met  with  considerable  favor  In  every  part  of  the 
country. 

FDSPOSE  or  THE  BILL 

The  bill  would  require  merchants  shipping  into  States  hav- 
ing sales-tax  laws  to  pcty  the  same  sales  tax  that  local  mer- 
chants residing  within  the  State  having  the  sales  tax  are 
required  to  pay.  The  principle  is  sound,  just,  and  fair. 
More  than  27  States  of  the  Union  have  adopted  a  sales-tax 
or  gross  income-tax  law  In  some  form.  Tliese  involve  levies 
based  upon  or  measured  by  retail  sales  of  tangible  personal 
property.  In  many  Instances  the  merchants  within  the 
several  States  having  sales-tax  laws  objected  strenuously  to 


the  enactment  of  these  sales-tax  measures  by  their  respec- 
tive State  legislatures.  But  once  the  principle  was  enacted 
into  law  these  same  merchants  have  almost  imlversally  coop- 
erated with  the  tax  administrators  of  their  several  States  In 
securing  enforcement  of  the  laws.  And  certainly  now  they 
are  Entitled  to  reasonable  protection  in  their  business  which 
is  affected  by  this  innovation  In  the  tax  field. 

Experience  in  these  States  having  this  form  of  tazatKm 
has  taught  that  interstate  sales  substantially  compete  with 
Intrastate  transactlmis  which  are  subject  to  sales  tax.  The 
result  of  this  diversion  of  business  from  local  merchants  and 
the  avoidance  of  the  sales  tax  is  evidenced  in  a  substantial 
degree  in  those  States  having  the  sales  tax.  In  fact,  there 
has  grown  up  a  practice  in  the  sales-tax  States  of  having 
goods  shipped  in  from  other  States  and  thereby  avoid  the 
sales  tax  completely. 

macazaoMATiOK 

This  practice  of  evasion  of  the  State  sales  tax  Is  so  great 
that  it  results  in  a  diarp  and  marked  discrimination  against 
the  local  merchants.  For  Instance,  the  merchants  of  Cali- 
fornia, v^ch  Is  one  of  the  States  having  a  sales  tax.  are 
required  to  pay  into  the  State  treasury  2V^  percent  on  all 
gross  receipts  of  retailers  and  others  making  retail  sales. 
These  merchants  residing  in  California  are  compelled,  be- 
cause of  their  citlEenship  and  domicile  within  the  State,  to 
pay  this  tax  which  is  the  major  source  of  revenue  in  the 
State  of  California.  While  on  the  other  hand,  a  merchant 
residing  in  an  adjoining  State,  or  some  other  State  which 
does  not  happen  to  have  a  sales  tax,  can  ship  goods  into 
the  State  of  CaUfOTnla  to  the  consumer  free  of  California's 
sales  tax.  The  result  is  unfair  competition.  The  merchants 
of  California  who  pay  the  sales  and  other  forms  of  taxes 
which  contribute  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia are  entitled  to  fair  competition.  Under  the  present 
set-up  they  do  not  get  It.  They  are  discriminated  against  In 
favor  of  a  nonresident  merchant  This  indeed  is  an  imusual. 
if  not  a  ludicrous,  condition.  To  put  it  another  way.  the 
State  of  Oregon  also  has  a  sales  tax.  If  a  merchant  domi- 
ciled in  Oregon  makes  a  sale  within  the  border  of  his  State 
he  must  pay  a  sales  tax  to  the  State  of  Oregon,  but  a  con- 
sumer of  California  can  order  a  bin  of  goods  from  a  mer- 
chant in  Oregon  to  be  shipped  in  Interstate  commerce  to 
him  tn  California  and  receive  the  shipment  tax  free. 

To  use  stiU  another  illustration,  the  State  of  NorUi  Carolina 
has  a  sales  tax.  The  State  of  South  Carolina  does  not.  A 
resident  of  South  Carolina  can  cross  the  North  Carolina  line, 
make  a  purchase  from  the  North  Carolina  merchant,  and 
have  it  shipped  into  South  Carolina  exempt  from  the  North 
Carolina  sales  tax.  But  if  the  South  Carolina  consumer  par- 
chases  the  goods  In  North  Carolina  and  undertakes  to  trans- 
port it  himself  into  South  Carolina,  he  must  pay  the  tax. 

This  condition  prevails  in  my  own  State  of  Mississtpi^ 
There  the  local  mercliants  are  required  either  to  collect  the 
sales  tax  or  tb^  are  forced  to  pay  it  themselves.  1^  the 
merchants  of  Alabama,  which  has  no  sales  tax.  and  the  mer- 
chants of  Louisiana,  which  has  a  sales  tax,  can  ship  tbtix 
goods  in  interstate  commerce  Into  Mississippi  exempt  from 
the  Missifisiptf  sales  tax.  Hie  Imposition  of  the  sales  tax  In 
Mississippi  has  resulted  In  an  enormous  Increase  In  the  mail- 
order shipments.  I  believe  It  Is  safe  to  state  that  In  some 
counties  in  my  State  the  mall-order  houses  do  almost  as  much 
business  as  the  local  merchants.  The  result  is  that  these 
mail-order  houses,  ii^iich  contribute  nothing  toward  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  Mlaslssiiq?!  schools, 
eleemosjoiary  institutions,  churches,  and  old-age-pension 
funds,  have  an  undue  and  unfair  advantage  over  the  local 
merchants  who  must  maintain  these  worthwhile  and  neces- 
sary institutions. 

The  result  of  all  of  this  is  unfair  competition  which  results 
in  unfair  trade  practices  between  the  merchants  of  the 
several  States.  Hie  purpose  of  H.  R.  4214  is  to  stop  this 
discrimination  and  unfair  trade  practices. 


BAUS  TAX  8TA1 

The  foUowlng  Is  a  list  of  States  now  having  sales  tax  In 
some  form  or  another— there  may  be  others:  Arlsona.  Call- 
fomia.  Connecticut.  Delaware,  nilnois,  Indiana^  Kentucky, 
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mdi^&n,  IflsslBlppl,  MlsBourl.  New  Mexico.  Louisiana,  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  Oklaboma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Dakota.  Utah,  VemwHit,  Washington,  West  ^Orglnla, 
Virginia. 


Tbi  bill  would  require  the  payment  of  the  same  rate  of 
i^to«  tax  as  exists  tn  the  State  to  which  the  goods  are 
shipped.  It  is  a  tax  upon  the  interstate  sales  from  seller  to 
consumer.    It  would  not  affect  the  wholesalers  or  Jobbers, 

The  bffl  is  not  a  revenue  bill  for  the  purpose  of  Increasing 
rermue,  atthoogh  it  would  result  in  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  revenue  of  the  several  States  having  sales  tax  laws. 
It«  primary  purpose  is  to  further  strengthen  the  Pair  Ttade 
Praetioes  Act  and  piaoe  the  retail  merchants  of  the  several 
States  upon  a  parity.  It  is  in  no  sense  discriminatory  be- 
tween the  dtisens  of  the  several  States,  but  on  the  contrary 
tt  sedcs  to  prevent  a  continuation  of  the  discrimination  that 
now  cslBts  agatatat  the  merdbauts  domicllw!  in  tha  States 
tax  lawi. 


ni  view  of  the  ffeet  that  approximately  half  of  the  States 
of  the  uman  have  adopted  the  piteeipie  of  the  sales  tax. 
tlMTO  It  an  urgent  need  and  an  increasing  necessity  for  sudi 
a  measure  as  this.  The  discriminatory  conditkm  which  I 
have  described  is  dearly  detrimental  to  the  mercantile  tai- 
terests  of  the  several  States  as  wdl  as  to  equitable  tax 
admlnistratlQQ  theretaL  If  this  eondition  to  permitted  to 
contiBue  ttw  harmful  results  from  such  unfair  competitloD 
and  tax  avoidance  wljQ  stroma  retard  business  recovery  and 
stability  of  governmental  finances  throui^iout  the  Nation 
which  is  now  on  the  upward  trend. 

nor  mw 

This  M*^  of  permitting  the  States  having  sales  tax  to  tax 
Inteittate  sales  is  not  new.  It  has  been  advanced  in  the 
Congreas  heretofore.  In  fact,  tt  passed  the  Senate  in  the 
second  session  of  the  Seventy-third  Congress,  but  for  some 
unexplained  reason  was  never  consldeTed  by  Uie  House.  Of 
eoorse,  there  will  be  opposition  to  its  passage  this  time,  but 
this  opposition  wHl  largely  come  from  selilsh  interests  who 
axe  today  profiting  by  this  unfair  discriminatioxi  and  who 
dcstie  to  see  this  discrimination  continue.  No  one  can  suc- 
cessfully argue  against  its  fairness. 

Since  the  introduction  (tf  this  bUl  the  justice  of  its  prin- 
ciple has  resulted  in  thousands  of  expressians  of  approval 
tram  over  the  country.  A  large  number  of  the  legislatures 
of  the  several  States  have  seen  fit  to  approve  tt  by  appro- 
priate TCgnlpt^^pf- 

Ur.  Speaker,  this  bm  Is  Just  In  principle,  and  if  enacted 
Into  law  tt  wffl  be  fair  In  practice.  I  sincerely  hc^^e  that  my 
gftTTfftgnw  wfll  aeriously  consider  tlie  Inequity  tn  the  present 
ooodlttoaaad  will  Join  with  me  In  this  effort  to  bring  about 
a  onlfotBi.  fair,  and  Just  tax  upon  Uiese  interstate  sales 
whleb  are  xkonr  escaping  taxation.  Let  us  equalize  the 
tBinVT  of  the  Mice  tax  in  those  States  wlilch  have  sales-tax 
laws  and  place  the  home  merchant  upm  a  parity  wtth  the 
nooresldeDt  merchant. 


BobiMOA-Patmaii  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  CLIFTON  A.  WOODRUM 

or  VIBGIMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEFRESENTATIVES 
Weinnday,  February  24, 1937 


or  worn.  cuFTom  a.  woodrum.  op  viRaiNZA. 

, imCHXIA  ASaOCIATiON   OV  RSTAH.  GLOTHISBSt 

ROAMOKX,  VA..  FIBBUART  ».  1S87 


WOODBUM.    Mr 

m  the  Rmobb.  I 


;  under  the  leave  to  extend 
inchide  the  foOowing: 


UMl».irMiy. 


tiM  attwatton  o(  ttaa  ooaomBctal 


iB  maay 

Id  vaA  sttmiilmtwl  tts 


thought  and  comment  as  has  the  Roblnaon-Patmaa  Antiprloe 
Discrimination  Act.  Much  has  been  written  and  said  of  it  from  an 
economic,  social,  and  legal  standpoint,  and  much  more,  no  doubt, 
remains  to  be  said.  Its  opponents  have  vigorously  opposed  It  in  no 
uncertain  terms  and  In  every  conceivable  manner,  but  the  act  ha» 
met  with  the  approval  of  a  decided  majority  of  those  whose  ijrac- 
tlces  it  affects,  and,  In  my  opinion,  there  Is  no  reason  to  beiieva 
that  any  devltalisslng  amendments  are  Jvistlfled  or  likely  to  occur. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  most  of  those  who  have  written  or 
spoken  upon  the  Robinson -Pa tman  Act  have  done  so  as  partisans 
for  or  against  the  act,  many  of  them  knew  but  little  of  the  subject. 
The  result  has  been  a  wide  variety  of  opinion*  and  interpretations 
which  has  natxirally  created  much  confusion  In  the  public  mind. 
Furthermore,  any  case  imder  the  act  Involves  a  mixed  question  of 
law  and  fact.  However,  it  is  not  so  difficult  when  we  bear  in  mind 
tue  simple  purpose  of  th©  act — ^to  Insure  fair  and  equal  treatment 
of  one's  custcmers  under  like  conditions.  If  one's  purpose  is  to 
observe  the  act  and  to  not  dlEcrimlnate  in  favor  of  or  against  any 
of  his  ct»tomers,  he  will  have  no  serious  difficulty.  On  the  other 
hand.  If  the  desire  la  to  ccmtlnue  doing  the  things  which  the  act 
was  designed  to  prevent,  or  to  run  Just  as  near  the  edge  of  the 
precipice  as  possible,  he  will  encounter  difficulties. 

The  Robinson-Patman  Act,  contrary  to  what  is  frequently  stated, 
te  not  ctaas  legislation  In  the  pr(^>er  or  even  ordinary  sense  of  that 
term.  Its  purpose  was  not  to  drive  any  group  out  of  business,  not 
to  outlaw  any  legitimate  business  practices,  nor  unfairly  to  improve 
by  legislation  the  competitive  position  of  any  daas  of  manufac- 
turers or  merchants  at  the  expense  of  any  other  class.  On  the 
contrary,  the  purpose  of  the  act  was  to  foster  and  promote  free 
eompetttlon  in  commerce  as  between  all  traders  by  outlawing  cer- 
tain unfair  and  discriminatory  practices  promotive  of  monopoly. 
and  for  that  reason  inimical  and  dangerous  to  the  entire  commer- 
cial stnicture  of  our  country. 

Reduced  to  simplest  terms,  the  act.  In  a  truly  constructive  spirit. 
merely  gives  the  force  of  positive  law  to  certain  fair  standards  of 
buslnesa  conduct,  variations  from  which  were  deemed  by  Congress, 
after  painstaking  inquiry,  to  be  imfair  practices  against  which 
protection  by  legislation  was  required  in  the  public  Interest. 

In  this  connection  It  is  whcdly  tmneeessary  tor  me  to  refer  at 
length  to  the  great  mass  of  evidence  considered  by  Congress  in 
arriving  at  its  conclusion.  Illustrative,  however,  is  the  voluminous 
chaln-etore  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Conuntssion.  prepared  ptir- 
suant  to  a  resolution  of  the  United  States  Senate.  Therein  were 
reported  facts  which  lead  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  unless 
•ome  action  were  taken  to  put  an  end  to  pyrlce  concessions  granted 
to  large  dealers  and  not  J\istifled  by  savings  in  cost  of  mantifac- 
ture.  sale,  or  delivery,  nor  in  the  majority  of  cases  granted  willingly 
but  solely  in  response  to  the  coercion  of  mass-buytiig  power,  slowly 
but  surely  the  independent  merchants  of  the  United  States  are 
going  to  be  forced  out  of  bxisir.ess. 

The  Robinson-Patman  Act,  which  beoune  law  on  June  19,  19S6, 
l9  brief,  taking  the  form,  for  the  most  part,  of  an  amendment  to 
the  Clayton  Act,  which  was  enacted  in  1914.  It  Is  based  on  the 
constitutional  grant  of  power  to  Congress  to  regulate  interstate 
commerce.  The  act  contains  four  sections:  The  mvt.  or  six  para- 
graphs, amending  section  2  of  the  Clayton  Act  and  dealing  with 
price  discriminations;  the  second  preserving  the  status  quo  of  mat« 
ters  pending  before  or  already  decided  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com«. 
misslan;  the  third  providing  criminal  penalties  for  unlawfiil  price 
discriminations;  and  the  fourth  preserving  the  right  of  cooperative 
associations  to  pass  on  net  earnings  to  their  members. 

Paragraph  (a)  of  section  1  provides,  in  part,  that  **it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  engaged  in  commerce  •  •  •  either 
directly  or  Indirectly,  to  discriminate  in  price  between  purchasers 
of  commodities  of  like  grade  and  quality,  where  either  or  any  of 
the  purchases  •  •  •  are  in  commerce  •  •  •  and  where 
the  effect  of  such  dtscrlmlnatltm  may  be  lubstantlsdly  to  lessen 
competition  or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  in  any  line  of  com- 
merce, or  to  injure,  destroy,  or  prevent  competition  with  any 
person  who  either  grants  or  knowingly  leoelves  the  benefit  of  such 
discrimination,  or  with  customers  of  either  of  them." 

By  this  part  <a  paragraph  (a)  price  discriminations  between 
purchasers  of  commodities  of  like  grade  and  quality  are  pro- 
hibited if  the  effect  of  euch  dlscrlminatkma  Is  rabstantlaUy  to 
lessen  competltioa  or  tend  to  create  a  maaapaiiy  in  the  line  of 
commerce  in  which  either  the  buyer  or  the  seller  Is  engaged,  or 
to  injure  the  competitive  equality  of  any  individaml  who  \s  com- 
peting with  either  the  seller  or  with  the  buyer  cr  with  customers 
of  either  the  seller  or  buyer. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  Is  restraint  of 
ounpetltion  and  maxuypolT.  the  object  of  the  statute  Is  to  protect 
persons  from  the  unlawful  practices  specified  in  the  statute. 
This  shoxild  be  borne  in  mind  in  Interpreting  the  meaning 
"where  the  effect  of  such  discrimination  may  be  substantially  to 
lessen  competition  or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  In  any  line  of 
commerce,  or  to  inj\ire,  destroy,  or  prevent  ctxnpetition  with  any 
person  who  either  grants  or  knowingly  receives  the  benefit  of 
such  discrimination,  or  with  customers  of  either  of  them." 

By  this  part  of  paragraph  (a)  price  discriminations  between 
purchasers  of  commodities  of  like  gnde  and  quality  are  prohibited 
U  the  effect  of  such  discriminations  is  substantially  to  lessen  com- 
petition or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  In  the  line  of  commerce  in 
nidcfa  either  the  buyer  or  the  seller  Is  engaged,  or  to  injure  the 
eonqietltlTe  equality  of  any  individual  who  Is  competing  with 
either  the  seller  or  with  the  buyer  or  with  customen  of  either  the 
leller  or  buyer. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  Is  restraint  of 
eompetltlon  and  mon<»x>ly;  the  object  of  the  statute  Is  to  protect 
persona  from  the  unlawful  practices  specified  in  the  statuta. 


This  should  be  borne  In  mind  in  Interpreting  the  mo^ni^ff  "whece 
the  effect  of  such  discrimination  may  be  substantially  to  lesaen 
competition  or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  in  any  "i^  of  com- 
merce, or  to  injure,  destroy,  or  prevent  competition  with  any 
person  who  either  grants  or  knowin^y  receives  the  benefit  of 
such  discrimination,  or  with  customers  of  either  of  them." 

Specific  questions  to  be  bome  in  mind  are:  (1)  What  degree  of 
probability  or  possibility  do  these  words  of  the  statute  lequlreT 
(2)  Whether  "lessen  competition'',  "injvire.  destroy,  or  prevent 
competition"  ImpUes  a  purely  qiumtltatlve  test — whether  it  re- 
quires the  Federal  IVade  Commission  to  find  that  there  is,  aay.  6 
percent  or  10  percent  less  eompetltlon  on  account  of  the  fwactlce— 
or  whether  it  looks  rather  to  the  quality  and  fairness  of  the  act. 
One  construction  may  be  at  once  eliminated,  the  bate  poaslbUlty 
that  the  evil  resiUts  will  come  about  is  not  enough,  llie  possi- 
bilities are  indefinite:  Congress  certainly  did  not  Intend  to  give 
the  Commission  power  to  prohibit  conduct  merely  because  the 
Commission  imagined  a  remote  possibility  of  restraint.  What  de- 
gree of  probability  or  certainty  must  there  be?  Tlieae  words  in 
the  statute  were  obviously  used  by  Congress  merely  to  Indicate 
that  it  is  the  tendency  and  probable  effects  ot  acts  that  are  Im- 
portant rather  than  actxial  results. 

The  words  "lessen  competition",  "injure,  destroy,  or  prevent 
competition"  are.  in  my  opinion,  not  to  be  taken  in  a  purely 
quantitative  ot  arithmetical  sense.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary 
for  the  Federal  Ttade  Commission  to  find  that  the  acts  com- 
plained of  resulted  in.  or  will  result  in.  say.  5  or  10  percent  leas 
competition  than  there  was  before.  Such  an  interpretation  would 
make  the  statute  entirely  unworkable;  competition  la  not  a  thing 
that  can  be  measured  with  a  yardstick.  It  wotild,  moreover,  be 
inconsistent  with  the  basic  purpose  of  the  legislation  which  is 
to  insure  fair  and  honest  competition  based  on  efficiency,  service, 
and  cost.  The  vmrOa  must  be  read  in  the  light  of  this  general 
purpose.  When  it  is  shown  that  a  person  Is  selling  competing 
customers  at  discriminatory  prices  not  Justified  by  "differences  in 
the  cost  of  maaufactiu-e,  sale,  or  delivery  resulting  from  tha 
differing  methods  or  quantities  in  which  such  commodities  are  to 
such  piirchasers  sold  or  delivered",  unfair  conditions  are  estab- 
lished. This  in  itself  Is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  effect  "may 
be  substantially  to  lessen  competition"  "or  to  injure,  destroy,  or 
prevent  competition."  The  word  "substantially",  of  course,  im- 
plies the  maxim  "de  Tnintmig  ooo.  curat  lex."  Mere  trlfiing 
inequalities  may  be  disregarded  by  the  Commission. 

The  words  "may  be"  indicate  neither  bare  possibility  nor  cer- 
tainty, but  reasonable  probability — a  probability  to  be  deduced 
by  the  Cormnlsslon  from  the  inherent  character  of  the  acts  them- 
selves. These  words  of  the  statute  m\ut  be  construed  together 
with  the  whole  section  aiul  they  miast  be  taken  altogether  to  iiull- 
cate  generlcally  the  distinction  between  fair  and  unfair  com- 
petition. 

The  tmfair  practices  condemned  in  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
are  all  of  an  involuntary,  coerdve,  and  unfair  character.  As  to 
these  It  is  the  theory  of  the  law  that  as  long  as  fair  methods  an 
used,  competitive  conditions  will  prevaU.  but  that  unfair  methods 
always  work  In  favor  of  monopoly  and  restraint  of  trads.  From 
their  own  inherent  character  they  tend  toward  restraint  of  trade 
and  monopoly.  The  Boblaaon-Patmaa  Act  specifically  emphastaes 
this  concq;>tion.  Keeping  in  mind  that  the  m^anr^Km  Is  broadly 
between  fair  and  unfior  competition,  the  t«— »^ntg  of  the  sUtuts 
becomes  relatively  clear.  Differentials  In  pdee.  making  only  due 
allowance  for  differences  in  the  cost  of  maatifacture,  sale,  or  de- 
livery residtlag  from  the  dlffetlngVmethods  or  quantlttos  in  wbleh 
commodities  are  sold,  are  obviousiy  prios  dlflteentials  bassd  on  a 
business  policy  grouaded  on  sendee,  offlciency.  and  cost,  and  which 
Congress  did  not  have  in  mind  to  destroy. 

This  interpretation  harroontiriSB  with  what  seems  to  me  the 
sound  method  of  approach  to  every  problem  of  unfair  dlscrimlna- 
tlcm  or  unfair  oompetttion.  There  are  always  two  stages  to  the 
mqulry:  (i)  is  there  prima  facie  a  discrimination  or  an  unfair 
method  of  competltioi>— 1.  e..  is  there  an  act  wlilch  gives  a  com- 
petitor advantage  over  another?  (3)  Is  there  a  Justification  for 
this  discrimination  or  method  of  competition?  And  there  Is  a 
Justification  whenever  and  only  when  it  is  a  reasonable  *«h  fair 
method  of  bnstnsss  competition  grounded  on  efflcleacy,  service. 
and  cost. 

An  example  may  serve  to  make  my  meaning  clear.  Suppose  that 
an  article,  say,  a  package  of  raaor  bladee.  normally  selling  at  zetall 
to  consumem  at  50  cents.  Is  sold  by  the  mantifacturer  to  some 
retaUers  at  more  favorable  price— -prices  which  enable  them  to 
sell  those  blades  to  consumers,  say.  at  5  cents  a  package  less  than 
competing  retailers  who  have  not  been  so  favored  or  at  a  profit  of 
5  cents  more.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  Is  quite  immaterial  whether 
the  favored  retaUers  sell  at  the  lower  price  or  keep  the  extra 
margin  of  profit.  In  either  case  tt  Is  not  necessary  to  prove  actual 
injury  to  competition. 

We  all  know  that  Inherent  in  a  difference  In  price,  such  as  Z 
mention,  there  is  a  dangerous  probability  of  injury  to  competition. 
I  am  not  staUng  that  any  uniform  rule  iqjpUcable  in  all  cases  can 

i~?**'  "**  ""^  ^  contending  that  Congress  intended  that  such  a 
rule  be  formxilated.  In  each  case,  under  all  the  facts  and  circum- 
Etances,  the  effect  upon  competition  is  a  coiu:luslon  to  be  arrived 
*L5l  ****  Federal  Trade  Oommiasion  in  the  exercise  of  its  expert 
experience.  If  a  dtocrlmination  not  baaed  on  difference  in  cost  is 
M  small  as  to  be  unsobstantial  or  a  mere  trifling,  naturally  the 
Fetoml  lliule  Commission  would  consider  that  such  a  case  did  not 
call  for  corrective  action  nnder  the  statute.  The  matter  would  f aU 
UQder  the  principle  of  the  nuudm  "de  minimis."  However,  if  the 
oucnmlnatlon  was  of  sucH  a  character  that  In  the  judgment  of 
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the  Oommlssion  thace  was  a  reasonable  probability  of  injiiry  to 
eompeUtlan.  the  Onrnmlaslon  would  be  Jurtlfled  in  puttliw  an  end 
to  it.  Proof  of  aetoal  injury  to  oonqietitlon  need  not  bs  Aowa. 
for.  as  I  have  stated,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  called  by  tha  poUcy 
of  the  act:  and.  in  the  second  place,  it  would  be  impooslble  to  show 
that  there  was,  say.  S  or  10  percent  less  conmetltlon  than  there 
was  before. 

In  myaplniom.  sellers  who  pass  on  efltelency  savings  to  their 
pintdiaa^^kave  no  need  to  fear  the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  If  the 
savings  s^Mssed  on  by  them  are  arrived  at  by  an  honest,  intelli- 
gent, and  reasonably  accmate  analysis  of  their  costs.  Perfectloa 
will  not  be  demanded.  Moreover,  since  the  r*""*"!!  on  of  such  sav- 
^y  Jty  permissive  merely  and  not  mandatory,  sellen  have  ample 
opportunity  fully  to  protect  themselves  and  their  eastacasra  by 
prudently  fixing  their  dlflttentlals  at  something  less  than  tUttr 
axudysls  of  their  costo  indicate  their  actual  savings  to  be. 

No  exact  mathematical  adherence  to  this  cost  princtnle  Is 
oalled  for  by  the  act  Differentials  in  price,  must  for  practical 
purposes,  have  more  or  less  arbitrary  boundaries.  All  that  is 
neoMsary  Is  that  differentials  must  be  rtievant  to  the  cost  of 
service  and  must  not  be  a  covert  means  of  favoritism.  Thta  te 
a  question  of  buslnass  fact  and  Judgment  In  each  oass  that 


I  have  already  indicated  that  in  my  opinion  the  words 
be  substantiaUy  to  lessen  oompeUtlon".  "injure,  destroy,  or  pre^ 
vent  competmon".  meana  merely  that  the  discrimination  must 
have  the  effect  of  imposing  an  unfair  restraint  on  competttkm 
as  distinguished  from  normal  competitive  methoda.  If  the  FM- 
eral  Tkads  Oommlssion  should  show  in  a  given  case  that  a 
manufacturer  is  discriminating  in  price  between  competing  pur- 
chasera.  that  the  differential  m  price  Is  unjustifiable  on  grooads 
of  cost,  or  made  In  good  faith  to  meet  an  equally  low  prteo 
of  a  competitor  and  that  the  difference  in  price  in  a  oompetl- 
tive  sense  is  substantial  aiul  not  trifling.  I  have  no  do^tthat 
the  Commission  would  be  Justified  in  concluding  that  its  eflOet 
may  be  to  substantially  lessen  competlUon.  Generally  dlaolm- 
inatlona  of  such  character  are  bad  because  they  tend  to  build 
up  favcned  buyers  at  the  expense  of  those  not  so  favored. 

Paragraph  (a)  further  provides  that  "nothing  herein  «ww^!^nwl 
shall  prevent  persons  engaged  In  selling  goode,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise in  commerce  from  selecting  their  own  customan  In 
booa-flde  transactions  and  not  in  restraint  of  trade." 

The  necessity  of  price  chmngm  to  meet  market  fluotuathms 
and  to  diqxMe  of  penebaMe  and  other  Uke  goods  was  leei 
and  protected  by  Oongress,  paragraph  (a)  providing  that 

Ing    •     •     •    shall  prevent  price  changes    •     •     •    In  n 

to  changing  coiulitions  affecting  the  market  for  or  the  m«ket- 
ability  of  the  goods  conoemsd."  This  prewuppoees.  of  oouree.  good 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  and  the  provlslor  may  lua  be 
used  as  a  cloak  to  conceal  tmlawful  discriminations  In  price. 

Another  important  feature  of  parai^raph  (a)  Is  that  tt  do«  not 
prohibit  discriminations  as  between  Intei  statu  sales  only,  pro- 
viding that  imlawful  discriminations  are  prohll>tted  ''wbare  ettber 
or  any  of  the  purrhasas  tavolved"  are  in  Interstate  rnmaisire 
Tbe  effect,  therefore.  Is  to  ptoteet  the  tntrestate  piiniriaset  tnm 
a  price  whidi  diaorlmlnates  agataat  him  la  favor  of  an  intentate 
purrhaear  and  to  protect  aa  latsestats  imrnheenr  ftom  a  pitae 
which  diserimlaatss  agataat  htm  la  favor  of  aa  latwtats  aur- 
ehaser  as  wen  as  to  ptotsot  Interstate  puifiliaeeis  from  pMess  un- 
lawfully diserlmlaatlag  agatast  oas  In  favor  of  ths  otbtf .  Thus 
effectively  did  Ooagrese  eMtelss  Its  power  over  tntsntate  oommaive 
to  shield  both  it  and  Intrastate  ^^^^''^fi'r.  so  far  as  It  could  eon- 
stltntloaally  do  so,  txom  the  dssti  ucttve  fores  of  oafair  aad 
unjustifiable  price  dlsarlmlaatlaa. 

Paragraph  (b)  of  the  Botlnaaa^atmaa  Aot  provides  that  tlis 
Federal  Trade  OomTntsslBa  laay  make  out  a  pmaa  fade  case  of 
vic^atloa  of  the  act  on  tke  part  of  a  ssUsr  toy  abowlag  tbat  he  has 
discriminated  la  priee  as  between  his  coatomara.  Tho  stflar  r-i—t 
thai  go  forward  with  the  evMsnoe  la  Justification  of  his  eooduot. 
There  is  ju>  novelty  tn  this  rule,  as  ths  Oommlseton  hss  so  eon- 
stnied  and  applied  the  Olaytoa  Act  of  whldi  the  BoMaKm-Pat- 
man  Act  Is  amendatory.  Nor  Is  there  aay  uafair  presuaqitlaB  of 
guUt  or  shifting  of  the  burden  of  proof  In  this  provlskm.  Wto 
knows  better  than  the  seller  whether  his  disertmlaatlan  Is  justi- 
fied t>y  his  jmvlngs  la  cost?  If  ths  dlffersaos  la  prlos  Is  so  juett- 
fied.  the  seller  hss  act  violated  the  law.  No  ssUsr  wlw  saeeetaso 
reasonably  eflleleat  aad  hooest  judgmant  la  allowtag  prlos  dlfler- 
sntlals  need  fOar  the  prima  fade  case  provision  of  parsgrapii  (b), 
for.  preeumaltly.  before  pnttlag  such  differentials  Into  nffscf  bo 
wfll.  in  fairness  to  himself,  his  customer^  aad  the  publle,  have 
determined  their  Justification. 

Paragraphs  (c).  (d).  and  (e)  are  directed  at  unfair  aad  uajnol 
methods  of  Indirect  price  discrimination  In  whl^  son 
purchasers,  by  the  force  of  their  nuMO  buying  power,  have 
selloB  to  engage.  The  Federal  Tkade  Commlaetcn'e  chain 
investigation  revealed  that  tremendous  amounts  were  l»elag  paid 
every  year  to  some  purchasers  for  entirely  fietltions  sis  iflias.  tho 
effect  of  whldi  was  to  cause  substantial  injury  to  the  comustltiv 
position  of  purchasers  to  whom  similar  payments  were  not  mode. 
Chief  among  such  methods  of  indirect  discrimination  were  the 
payment  of  brokerage  to  an  agent  of  tbe  purchaser  sad  the 
allowance  to  the  purchaser  of  exorbitant  sums  for  advertteti^ 
purpoaea. 

It  was  therefore  provided  in  paragr^iii  (e)  that  oa  sales  to  aay 
purchaser  no  Intdnrage  or  oommlSBlon  could  Im  paid  to  the  pi»- 
chaser  or  to  any  agent  of  the  purchaser  except  for  sendees 
actually  rendered  "by  them  for  and  on  btiudf  of  the  sdlar.  As 
neither  the  purchaser  nor  his  agent.  In  most  caaea,  reader  aay 
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to  or  on  btiuOf  of  the  aAer.  aettng  on  tbc  eontnur.  for 
_  dwa,  ^««*  par^npb  may  bo  unMlrtniul  as  termlnatliig  the 
Tif«ig  ||gactle»  o(  paytDC  frrtT*[f*Tgr  to  a  pmrhawfr  or  bis  agent. 

Bat  tlM  pazagrapb  did  not  alop  tfaere.  It  'was  coucbed  In  lan- 
guaCB  daoBsd  sofl^ntly  braad  to  frustrate  aU  attempts^  dr- 
evmv«Btkm.  ItftariHw  ot  professions  of  agency,  eaoept  for 
services  actuaUy  rendered,  paragraph  (c)  pnAiblts  the  payment 
of  brokac^e  to  any  Intermediary  vbo  U  in  fact  cootroUed  by  or  is 
Identical  vltb  tbe  t»mihasiir.  preventing  purchasers  tram  setting 
up  dummy  bcakars.flr  broken  fram  setting  up  dummy  purdiaaers, 
irtio  an  oatensibly  but  not  actuaUy  Independent  agents.  Likewise 
tt  praacrtbes  tbe  putting  of  brokerage  hj  a  trokar  with  the  prur- 
fi^tatt  or  wltb  any  agsnt  or  dummy  broker  eontrolled  or  owned 
by  the  nuuriasiii.  and  tt  further  problbtts  the  aOowanee  at  any 
nniiiiiilsiiliTi  or  dlMoont  In  Ilea  of  brokerage  to  a  purchaeer  who 
buys  dliceOy  frarn  tbe  sailer  rakbcr  than  through  a  broker. 

n  ii  ubewfed  ttaat  this  paragraph  was  not  directed  at  or 
lii^y»i<^^  to  dtmtaate  from  our  channris  of  commerce  brokers 
■i  such,  for  they  perform  ItglttmKte.  uesful,  and  highly  important 
tonetlaoa  tn  the  dlstrtbiitlon  of  oommodttles.  not  only  In  the 
eoanmmatlea  of  mlsa  bat  In  adjostlng  dlgerences  between  sellers 
Had  bvyars;  It  was  dlraeted  1ni*-"*  att  those  who  have,  to^the 
pretudloe  and  Injury  of  their  competitors,  manufacturers,  brokers, 
Md  the  nttblle.  demanded  and  leoBtved.  larg^  a>  Inenrance 
~  as  of  their  trade.. the  payment  of  allowancea  denoml- 
brokerags  but  tai  whMi  they  neither  tendered  nor 
— MM»«^»»«  to  render  any  brokerage  scrrioes. 
FttMBranh  (d)  strikss  at  the  paymisit  of  advertising  and  other 
~  "  '  br  which  some  piiiiiTisesrs  had  otytained  unfair  and 
.  advantages  over  thsir  coapetttom.     It  neither  re- 

'  prevents  tbe  pafmitat  ai  mOi  aUowanoes,  but  provides 

if  granted,  they  most  be  made  "available  on  proportlonaUy 
~  tamM"  to  all  of  the  srilar'a  eoaapetlng  customers.  Thle 
thai  aeliem  must  gtve  to  all  o<  their  customers  the  same 
OBBortomty  to  earn  soA  aUowaaeaa  as  Is  given  to  any  other 
i^i^fcw*—  T«».niii.in  wtth  them,  and  tt  farther  means  ttuit  when 
ansb  aUowanees  are  panted  In  ictnra  for  aervlosa  rendered  or  to 
be  teniHed.  the  sallsr  may  not  dleertmtnate  between  ills  eastomers 
with  laapect  to  the  charactar  and  extent  of  their  servloes  or 
to  their  performanee  ttkereof .    ProportiooaUy  equal 

^  therefore,  la  the  r«««"*»fc»  not  only  In  fixing  the  amount 

of  aOowances.  Irat  aleo  in  ptmaVbitm,  and  requiring  performance, 
sea  to  be  rendered  In  retom  thasefor. 
(e),  slmllw  to  (d).  prohlbtta  »  aeUer  from  furnishing 
_  or  fbellltlee  to  one  wtomar  upon  terms  not  pro- 

equal  to  the  tanns  upon  which  he  furnishes  like 

or  fbctlltlea  to  other  eastomeri. 
fWMnvh  (f )  appUM  to  purehasers  only,  making  it  unlawful 
Ibr  them  knowttnly  to  induce  or  rsoelve  a  discrimination  in  price 
which  Is  prohibited  by  the  aet. 
~     Um  a  of  the  BoMBeni-nktaMn  Aet  merely  prteerves  the 
qioe  of  mattMs  pending  bsCore  or  decided  by  the  YMeral 


1 


S  Is  the  penal  section.    R  ptovMes  that  it  shall  be 

fbr  any  petaoa  to  be  a  party  to  or  assist  In  any  sale 

to  hie  >jiiiw1»1p>  against  competltorB  of 

or  for  any  penon  to  cut  prloes  or  sail  goods  at 

low  prteea  for  flie  pnrpon  of  daaliofliig  oompeU- 

a  commmr.    VIoiatlonB  are  puntshaMe  by 

or  a  flna  of  tMWO  or  both,  upon  oonvle- 

Vktftad  BlatM  dlBtrlot  eoott. 

4  wprassly  petmNs  eeopetatlve  assoeisti<ms  to  return 
MMnfeersnet  proMa  In  propertlea  to  the  members*  timne- 
wtth  the  cooperatives.  • 

Iti  crlmhisl  psofMam^  ailmliilanslliiii  of  the  Bobln- 
Aet  la  delSBated  to  the  fMeral  Trade  oommlsskm. 

It  formal  eoaqgdalnts 

off  vartoos  provMons  off  the 

off  testimony  has  already  begun 

off  theaa  eaaaa.    Other  fcjiinal  oowplalnts  are  aboot  to  be 

off  tiifiminil  oemplalnts  are  under  In- 

view  to  dwtwndnliw  whether  vtolatloni  off  the 


Informal  action 

terminating  dlssrtmlna- 

formal  oomplalats, 

In  Wbahlngton  by 

off 


|jyi»^  »^y^  poUdca 

kanlac  with  the  law.     Although  the  BoMnson-Patman  Aet 

oair  a  Itttii  more  than  fl  montha  and  notwtth- 


Ttada 

of  thn  Mt  that  » leeent  poll  off 

■tiiili—law.  and   letallMs   wnagiiil   in  the 

by  the  ilasoctatad  Oi«MMry  Maiiufacfuiesa 

that  more  than  40  pirff>*nt  off  thoee  contacted 

neAdal  rwults  from  the  act.     The 

showB  an  overwheimlng.  aaajorlty  of  more 

tt  tiwse  siprssBlng  thewssives  mpptvre  the  In- 

Aet.  with  leaa  than  M  pareant  tnai- 

About  10  percent  did  not  state  their  vlewa. 

X  think,  are  elgniilrant  In  showing  not  only  the  ao> 

wtlh  whitfk  Oonffeaa  Jiirtgnil  Inf ormsd  pubUe  avmion  wtth 


leapeet  to  the  Robtnaon-Patman  Act.  but  also  in  IwHratlng  the 
vital  need  for  Its  enactment. 

ICy  advocacy  off  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  does  not  lead  me  to 
dalm  that  it  is  perfect.  That  its  administration  and  enforcement 
will  reveal  deficiencies  and  ambiguities  warranting  oorrectlve 
amendatory  legtalatlon  is  to  be  expected.  But  I  do  maintain  that 
the  act  is  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction,  a  step  which,  in  my 
opinion,  brings  us  nearer  the  sound  eoonomlc  state  of  equality  of 
opputtunity  in  business  without  penalty  upon  so-vlce  or  efllcieney, 
a  step  which  will  not  and  cannot  be  retraced  so  long  as  Oongreee 
destres  to  protect  from  unjustifiable  discrimination  the  independ- 
ent businessmen,  large  and  small,  who  constitate  the  comniiercial 
backbone  of  the  Kation  and  the  public's  bolwark  against 
monopcdy. 


Reorganization  of  Federal  Jndiciarj 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  JR. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  February  24. 1937 


LBTTKR  FEtOM  STUART  CHA8M 


Me.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RxcosD  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  the  well-known  authOT, 
Stuart  Chase,  to  the  editor  of  tbe  New  York  "nmes  relative 
to  the  Piresident's  proposal  regarding  the  Supreme  Court. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rccobo.  as  f(^ows: 

PBaaxTAaT  15.  1M1. 
To  the  EDROB,  New  Toax  Tons. 

Netc  York  City. 

an:  In  the  htdlaballoo  which  has  f (flowed  the  President's  pro- 
posal to  ease  the  pressure  of  tbe  courts  on  social  legidatlon.  the 
real  point  at  issue  is  in  danger  of  being  submerged.  The  point 
might  be  phrased  in  the  form  of  a  question:  What  would  you  do 
If  you  were  President  of  tbe  United  States,  following  a  mandate 
such  as  that  delivawd  in  tbe  last  election?  H;Bterical  I4>peal8  to 
Imperishable  traditions  would  not  help  you  much,  particulaiiy  tf 
the  traditions  were  constantly  perishing  in  the  face  of  concrete 
situations.  Learned  studies  of  what  Jefferson.  Jackson,  and  Orant 
did  in  the  past  would  not  help  much.  There  are  certain  grave 
problenw  demanding  solution  in  1037.  Yotir  task  is  to  find  a  way 
to  attack  them  which  la  at  once  legal  and  effectlTe.  liooking  oter 
the  frothmg  rhetoric  to  the  real  land  and  the  real  people  at 
America  you  find  that — 

Six  million  farmers  were  left  in  a  legal  vacuum  by  the  A.  A.  A. 
dedaion.  The  ovorwhelming  majority  ct  them  are  frightened. 
sore,  and  determined  to  secure  legislation  which  will  rescue  agri- 
culture from  the  etirre  of  progressive  degeneratioa  in  evidence 
since  1920. 

Vifteen  mllUoa  industrial  and  clerical  workets.  more  or  less, 
were  stripped  of  wage  and  hour  protection  by  the  N.  B.  A.  decision. 
They  are  baffled,  alarmed,  and  determined  to  secure  this  protection 
in  some  form.  An  unfavorable  decision  in  the  Wagner  Act  will 
iiMtease  their  reeentment.  An  tmfavorable  dedskm  in  the  Social 
Beeurity  Act  will  increase  It  again. 

HaU  a  million  coal  miners  and  many  operators  are  dtegruntled 
and  ai^ry  about  the  Ouffey  coal  UU  decision. 

A  million  railway  woriEcrs  are  thoroughly  arouesd  over  tlM 
Railway  Retirement  Act  decision. 

Bght  mUlion  unenqAyyed  want  work  and  wlU  oontlnue  to  be 
btttsr  and  resentful  imtU  they  get  it. 

A  landleas  tenant  class  turns  to  the  Oovemmenft  to  eave  them 
ffeom  peasantry  or  worse. 

Hare  are  stock  markets,  banks,  investment  trusts  Ukely  to  go  on 
the  loose  again  as  they  did  in  isao.  claanhig  out  mlHkme  of  small 
depoettors  and  investors  without  some  form  of  ordarly  control, 
which  wlU  not  be  thrown  out  of  court. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  important  of  aU  in  the  kmf  nm.  here 
Is  the  ocmtinent  at  North  America  sliding  to  the  see  at  the  rate  at 
a.OOO.OOCM)00  tons  of  topsoU  a  year  and  increasingly  stricken  with 
flood.  drmiKht.  and  dust  storm.  Only  vigorous  action,  inaugurated 
by  the  PMa«l  Government  on  a  regional  rather  than  a  State  heals, 
can  capt  with  this  appalling  situation.  The  Ohio  Biver  la  noS 
conversant  with  the  interstate-conunerce  clause. 

Ih  brief,  here  are  a  series  of  acute  problems  in  1937  which  sone- 
how  somebody  must  meet.  Failing  energetic  action  we  are  faced 
with  a  serloxis  lowering  of  the  survival  value  of  the  American  com- 
munity. It  is  not  a  case  of  eternal  verltiea.  the  prlnelplea  of  tbe 
founding  fatbeia,  or  haUowed  traditions,  it  la acaae  of  maintaining 


a  functioning  community.    The  first  duty  of  a  government  la  not 
to  preserve  traditions,  its  first  duty  is  to  foveni. 

The  President.  I  take  it,  has  heard  ftam  the  farmers,  beanl  fkoea 
tbe  workers,  sharecroppers,  ooal  minora,  raUway  men.  the  unsok- 
ployed,  the  small  depositor,  and  heard  in  no  xmowtaln  terma  from 
the  Ohio  River  and  the  Dust  Bowl.  As  a  result  he  eeee  tbe  ittaa- 
tlon  in  practical  terms,  imdonded  with  inqpolahable  prtae^lsa  and 
other  absolutes.  Wb  guiding  principle  la  to  make  this  country 
more  viable  and  a  lees  hazardous  plaoe  In  which  to  Uve  and  work. 
He  is  on  the  spot.  He  is  responuble.  together  wtth  Ccmgrssa,  for 
doing  something.  Bie  haa  the  tough  Job  of  devising  ways  and  means 
to  give  millions  of  distressed  pe<^le  definite  hope  for  a  better  and 
more  secure  ezlstenoe. 

When  he  devises  such  measures,  wha.t  does  he  hit?  A  stone  waU. 
Five  old  gentlemen  say.  '^o;  you  oant  do  it."  Vonr  cdd  gentlemen 
say.  "Yes;  you  can."    So  he  cant  do  it. 

The  iirgent  needs,  desires,  and  demands  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  are  thus  rendered  irrelevant  and  immaterial. 

What  is  the  President  to  do?  What  would  you  do?  TeU  the 
27.00O.CO0  citizens  who  voted  for  the  New  Deal  to  forget  their 
dllllculties  because  five  old  gentlemen  consider  them  insoluble, 
or  to  warn  the  five  gentlemen  that  the  people  demsnd  action. 
Perhaps  you  prefer  a  constitutional  amendment  as  a  more  digni- 
fied way  out  of  the  impasse.  I  do.  But  what  if  yon  and  I  knew 
that  to  get  an  amendment  at  aU  would  take  a  long  timo — ^the 
child-labor  amendment  has  been  kicking  aroimd  State  legisla- 
tures for  13  years — and  knew  fxirther  that  by  concentrating  their 
still  formidable  powers  in  13  States  those  who  are  quite  satisfied 
with  things  as  they  are  stand  an  excellent  chance  of  heading  off 
any  amendment  indefinitely?  And  here  are  aU  theee  fannera  and 
workers.  Now.  Here  are  women  laboring  48  hours  a  week  in  New 
Bedford  mills  for  $6.  Now.  Here  is  the  Dust  Bowl  beginning  to 
blow  again.  Now.  Here  are  millions  of  landless  tenants  progrea- 
slvely  sliding  to  economic  perdition.    Now. 

If  we  really  cared  about  America.  I  think  we  should  act.    Now. 
Tours  very  truly, 

Sruaar  Crssi. 


The  Growing  Menace  of  Narcotie  Dnigs 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF  NKW  YORK 

EN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  24, 1937 


RADIO  SFEBCH  OP  HOW.   HAldLTON   PISH,   OF  MBW  TOBK, 

VKBBUABY  28,  1937 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  a  radio  speech  made  by  me  under  the 
auspices  of  the  World  Narcotic  Defense  Association  as  a  part 
of  its  annual  Naxootic  Education  We^  program  over  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  Ssrstem,  Tuesday  evening,  February 
23,  1937,  from  Radio  Station  WJSV  at  Washington: 

The  present  century  is  suffering  from  the  most  serioxu  narootio 
drug  problem  the  world  has  ever  known.  Tlila  la  largely  *^»^nn 
science  has  discovered  ttie  ways  of  producing  high-poweied  drt^a 
extremely  profitable  tn  exploitation  from  the  baaie  drnga.  opium, 
and  cocaine.  There  are  two  an^es  to  thia  adentlfio  menarrTi 
One  is  the  oommerelal  angle,  iiiiilliiu  to  find  drugs  that  can  de- 
vel(9  a  ready  martcet  tn  countries  from  which  certain  narootle 
derivatives  are  enduded.  Theee  drugs  must  be  so  constituted 
that  they  can  aUp  throu|^  the  network  of  tte  lawa  oo*etix«  ex- 
portation and  inqxirtatlon.  national  and  intematlania.  TUa 
reaeerch  has  developed  narootle  forms  that  eeo^w  the  law  by 
some  technicaUty,  and  yet  are  in  demand  beoauae  they  can  be 
restored  to  the  narootle  character  they  are  supposed  to  have  lost 
by  clever  chemistry. 

Synthetic  chemlste  are  pragresslng  in  the  art  of  manufacturing 
narcoUc  druga  like  morphine  and  heroin  from  a  coal-tar  base. 
Much  at  thia  reeeardi  la  quite  honest  in  its  effort  to  discover  druga 
that  possess  the  pein-reUevlng  qualitiee  without  the  hablt-fosmlng 
qualities  of  baaio  narcotics.  In  fact,  heroin  maaqueraded  in  this 
guise  for  some  time,  though  tt  is  now  known  aa  the  meet  petnl- 
doua  of  aU  narootle  drugs  in  oommon  use.  It  is  the  coosclenoeless 
eiqiloltatlon  by  greedy  commerce  that  has  made  the  narootlc-drug 
problem  so  difficult  to  be  handled.  The  narootlc-drug  tralBe  haa 
become  a  serious  danger  and  the  economlo  and  aoelal  questloiM 
involved  In  its  control  are  both  vast  and  complicated. 

"Hie  opium  proUem  is  no  longer  that  of  China  and  ttmh«^ 
apeciflcaUy  so  long  and  so  ruthlessly  e^loited  by  the  opimn 
teafflc  directed  from  Kurope.  Nor  is  the  cocaine  problem  one  of 
Peru  and  Bolivia,  Oeyloa  and  Java,  exclusively.  The  opium  and 
ooca  leaf  produoed  la  no  loogar  nad  ahnoat  entlr^  by  the  addlete 
of  those  covmtrieo.  A  oonaiderable  part  of  this  production  now 
goes  to  the  narcoUc  factories  of  the  western  countrlee,  there  to  be 
turned  Into  narcotie  drugs  such  aa  morphine,  heroin,  and  cocaine. 


It  Is  estimated  that  the  »w«*™t  at  nanotte  drugs  «■<«■>■«■■« i^mi  bj 
addicta  la  SO  ttanee  the  amount  requlied  for  legitimate  use.  This 
amount  is  supplied  by  the  greed  of  oommoce  and  distrHmted 
largely  through  tbe  craft  of  narootle  dmg  smt^glen  and  etaadaa- 
tlne  manuf aetorera.  Tike  eoooomic  angle  in  the  producing  coun- 
trlee is  one  which  must  be  given  consideratloQ  if  anything  eSao- 
Uve  is  to  be  done  to  reduce  production.  Svery  effort  must  be 
made  to  give  such  countries  fiirrtirtanft  In  flndU^  other  crops  and 
products  to  replace  opium  and  coca  leaf  which  now  form  an  im- 
portant part  in  their  domestic  and  foreign  commerce. 

Prom  the  social  angle  the  problem  is  equally  sKloua.  Poverty, 
crime,  insanity  follow  in  the  train  of  the  narcotic  parlL  Pumti 
is  an  inevitable  corollary  of  such  addletioB  for  two  raasona.  One 
is  that  no  one  wiabea  to  en^doy  a  drug  addict,  "^^w^  the  unvsUa- 
billty  of  theae  unfortunatea  is  proverbial.  Hie  ottasr  reason  Is  that 
the  habit  1b  an  expensive  one.  The  money  earned  by  the  user  of 
cocaine  or  heroin  or  morphine  is  mortgaged  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  false  appetite  he  has  developed.  No  matter  what  the  cost  in 
money,  reputation,  or  professional  advancement,  the  dn^  addict 
must  have  his  customary  dose  of  narcotic.  If  for  any  teaeon  the 
supply  Is  interrupted,  the  mental  life  of  the  addict  la  xipaet.  Suoh 
a  person  is  virtually  insane  for  the  time  being.  Ptom  whatever 
angle  the  question  is  considered,  one  fact  emerges:  Tliere  is  a 
rtiaticm  between  the  increase  in  certain  crimes  and  the  innvslng 
illicit  treOc  in  drugs.  It  has  been  estimated  that  80  penent  of 
drug  addicts  become  criminals,  and  that  about  89  percent  of  the 
priscmers  in  Federal  institutions  are  either  drug  addlete  or  weie 
convicted  in  violation  of  Federal  narootle  laws,  rtam  the  aitay  of 
indictments  against  narcotic  druga.  which  are  derived  fnm  the 
evidence  preeented  by  the  records  of  criminal  coorta,  phyrielaiM  in 
charge  of  narcotic  cllniea.  ofBclals  of  prisons,  of  hospSiala,  of  wel- 
fare institTitlons,  reports  of  State  and  National  nareotlc  buieaf, 
reporte  of  police  departments  and  of  public-health  servleas,  the 
conclusion  that  can  be  farmed  Is  that  every  narootle  drug  iMtdkrt 
Is  a  potential  criminal  or  social  derelict. 

The  reasons  underlying  this  conclusion  are  twttfold:  not  only  aiw 
the  effects  of  narcotic  drugs  aa  the  nervous  system  sueli  thai 
the  physical  organism  is  injured  but  the  mind  and  wlU  are  so 
Influenced  by  the  habit  urge  that  the  addict  is  oompeUed  to  eon* 
ttnue  his  Indulgence  on  the  pmalty  of  suffering  beyond  enduraaoe. 
llie  eirecte  of  heroin,  cocaine,  and  marthnaaa  aie  espeeially  to  be 
dreaded,  because  theie  la  in  these  drugs  an  Initial  stage  of  fbin 
stimulation  during  whlcdi  the  uesr  ie  at  the  mmtf  at  eintted  ^»y| 
tmcontroUed  brain  and  nervea.  It  la  in  tlilB  atage  that  yooM 
recrulto  to  criminal  bands  are  made.  Many  yottt^  p^rsone  an 
today  facing  ruined  Uvee  beeauM  they  started  an  fndolganee  tn 
heroin,  cocaine,  and  marihuana  for  the  fun  of  Ik  or  on  a  dara. 
All  in  aH.  the  army  of  narcotic  drug  »4flMe  In  thia  ouunUy 
furnishes  one  of  our  major  social  problems. 

When  we  are  considering  the  ssriousneas  of  the 
perU  tftsre  is  one  phaee  of  it  that  we  must  bsar 
mind.  That  ta  the  impossibility  of  practlctog  this  hobi  In 
tion.  Theee  narootle  dru^B  are  guaranteed  to  enslave  yon  tf  you 
tamper  wtth  than.  Tliere  la  no  halfway  stage.  Ton  am  trm 
from  the  narootio-drug  habit  ahaolutely  or  you  are  a  vleUm  of  It 
ahaolxztriy.  The  naroofcie-4lnig  addict  hae  saerttead  Mnanlf 
through  the  inevitable  habit  he  haa  set  iq>  In  his  syalMt.  Tte 
addict  to  theae  drug8»  opium,  moridilne,  oocafaie.  hsrola,  mari- 
huana, Is  a  victim  of  a  malignant  babtt  fnm  which  be  la  ] 
to  free  himself  onoe  a  toiaranse  for  tfee  narootls 
developed. 

This  serious  narcodc  attoatton  mnst  be  i-m—^^tftf  ■«  % 
of  sodal  salvation,  not  only  for  the  United  Btatca  but  tor  aU 
oountrlea.  Secretary  of  State  OardBB  Hull  haa  said:  ItKpmknM 
haa  demonstrated  that  nations  aotlns  alone  ana  unable  lideqaaMy 
to  jnoteet  themselvte  against  the  ilUelt  trafie  in  naroottc  diuga; 
isolated  action  by  one  ooontry  can  have  no  permanent  or  sfteettra 
result  while  other  oountrlee  aikiw  trm  inqwrt  and  s^^oit  at 
drugs." 

America  haa  taken  the  leadsnhlp  In  de«do|riBg  this 
Bier  leadsrxhln  aniaared  in  1800,  when  the  flnt 
ftfenoe  waa  held  In  Shanghai  under  the  prealdency  of  the  late 
Bishop  Brent,  and  has  been  maintained  ever  ilnoa. 
leartpnthlp  extends  to  the  technique  of  control.  Oie  mtttad 
Bureau  of  Naroetlca  being  recognised  aa  a  modal  tor  Mttm 
the  legitimate  manufacturers  in  America  aa  an  — «"'p^■  ot  lOO- 
psromt  cooperation  with  the  Oovemmcnt. 

I  have  introduced  in  the  Oongraei  a  bill  (H.  B.  998)  to 
hibit  the  importetkm  of  certain  drugs  whlA  are  used  for 
marihuana,  a  ztareotle  that  is  being  estensivdy  naed  by  the 
younger  generation  in  America.  This  blU  is  now  before  the  Boues 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  I  hope  to  get  favorable  aotkm  en 
it  during  the  prsesnt  seaskm  of  Oongresa. 

Marihuana  is  used  largrty  in  the  form  of  cigaretta 
cauas  deluaiona  and  produoa  insanltv  and  often  lead  to 
that  only  a  drug-aoaked  mind  oould  ooneetve.  Marmv 
sinister  drug  that  haa  only  rsoentty  become  avullabla  and  pf[«"i«r 
among  the  younger  dement.  It  la  xnvttb.  cheaper  than  *«««■**«»*_ 
heroin,  or  morphine,  and  to  that  extant  more  dangaroua.  and  la 
fast  becoming  a  serious  menace. 

There  should  be  draatle  lawa  not  only  *gf>*nrt  the  importation 
of  the  ingrediente  but  even  more  so  »g»*»«f^  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  marihuana  in  eigarettea  or  tn  any  other  form.  Tlite  ie  a 
matter  for  the  State  legjabrturse  and  tbe  Oongram  to  taha  up  aad 
adopt  effective  legialatian  without  further  delay  to  curb  and.  If 
poeslble.  wipe  out  this  growing  evU  and  irwrnwr  to  tbe  youth  ct 
America. 
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EXTENSION  OF  BEICARKS 
HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or  FKMNSTLYAKIA. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
«r«tffi«Mlw.  February  24. 19i7 


BT  BON.  HIRMAN  P.  XSXBHARTBB,  09 

rmmsiwAMA,  fbb&uart  21.  lesr 


:« 


Mr.  EBKBHABTTH  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to 
my  xvDWfes  tn  tibe  Raoon.  I  inclode  the  f  oUowtaig 
wUeh  I  (Mlrefed  recently  over  tbtf  twOo: 

«f  IMbraMy  S 
ttaan  anj 

mJatortlnto 
toy  ttw  tnmflnd  uut 

«»• 

«( 

tooHrtourtyttae 
10  bscoaM  »  dietatar  or 
to  BD  aitte^ 
vpon  the  Ooostttotloa. 
~  matety.    Tlie 

tba*  ttwto  hto  4mI»  to  •travtben  th«  Mtanlnla- 
t»  HMtoii  IC  »  Mon  9Kt/Uf9  Mimi  «f  putoUc 
Stitff  pUiiM  upon  talB  tbe  «i^  o(  Noom- 
M  te  AaU  }iMl««  BMMMry  and 
h*  tlMMiw»  to  OHaly  pcrtanalng  bto  dtity  la  tbat 
tt  to  likMftoB  tte  «al9  af  CM^rcai  undv  tb*  Cknstttutkm 
to  «ka  UMloid  eowto  «ha»  thai  wlU 
to  ttoB  and  ttat  JiMttoa  OMty  ba  teaaiy  and 


ty  ttaa  frMBan  of  tba 
af  gtvtDg  a  USeUnia  oOce  to 
wurta  «araM1ahart  by 
for  tba  main  fwrpaaa  of  gMsf  UfettoM  Joba  to  Judgea. 
*  toaa  algfaioC  tba  faet  tbai  aU  of  tbaaa  co«Brt>  vara  eatab- 
Inatniiiiaatalltlai  tbrooih  vbidb  JuaUca  would  baaactirad 
and  far  ttaa  laiwaltw  a«  tba  tl«bta  and  Ubvttaa  tf  eittoena. 

n.  tb««fQ>aw  tba  ^aaldcBt  and  drngwi  snova,  aolnd  you.  by 
aaaatttottaBal  maaaorea.  to  toapaov*  tba  marbbiaty  and  tuztbar 
tba  iiyipnaiB  for  mbMft  thta  CUmmi— U  «aa  aatabUifaad.  aa  aat 
lartb  tn  «M  MU  c(  slfbta.  tba  Praaldil  and  OongMH  an  maraly 
dalbc  ttair  duty,  and  aa  tbay  an  bound  by  tbair  oatb  of  oAca. 

X  aannot  aaa  vbanm  tba  prapoaal  to  zadlcal.  Ottacia  bava  aug- 
■■tad  iba*  Oai^iaaa  uawilda  »  dadaton  of  tba  Si^rma  Court  by 
finMlitrtto  a(  Ita  Mamliatrtilp.  Tbto  vwdd  be  Immaarmabiy  mora 
ibaatto  than  fha  Praatdenfa  pxopoaal.  It  would.  In  effect,  ba  toaa- 
ta^  tba  OuiMHItutlon  onmptotrly  aibto.  I  would  not  can  to  aee 
~  ttia  ooaatttutianaBty  o(  tta  own  acta,  becanaa  I 

It  wnld  ba  too  praoa  to^mroya  d  ttadf.  witbout  regard  to 

laaarieaa.  1  bsn  tba  vtmoat  nrerenoa  for  tba  Cboatitu- 

arqr  nattnral  tncUnatian.  aa  a  lawjez,  to  napect  for  the 

looMaaa  of  (Ofcnunenfe.   Tbeaoiutlon  rarotwamdM  doea 

to  eltbar  my  nverenca  fior  the  Cbnstttutton  or  my 

tor  tba  ordiriy  proowan  q<  tow.    I  think  Z  am  aaf e  in  ny- 

<mrxMmn  of  arary  tpttttwl  fatoi  wig  admit  ttyt  tte 

[  Ibaad  with  Uh  naoMatty  of  attookfng  tba  proMom  of 

ttoa  Judltlal  inai  titneiy.    Judgea  tbcoaael^Ma  will 


faatt  of  tba  ftaaldaut  Oiat  aawjproblama  bare 
a  prodoot  of  tna  ttokea^  tiiiwa  wnicta  make  neo* 

i  nora  efltoctftva  gowu" 

Itonmbar  tbaa  a  vaat  majority 

tttat  tbay  an  eager  for  a 

1  af  agrtanltora^  tba  priililiriiia  of  labor,  and 

I  do  not  baBan  tbat  aieaB  ob- 

by  tba  Ptapii.  Aoold  ba  dmtad  by  a 

af  tba  OwBtHulbm.    Or  tiMoM 

It  ba  aald  tbat  the 

by  ttoa  atabbemMaa  «r  tba  wbton  of  m  ban  aiajialij  of 

'     '    '  %  toitinad  eoB- 
of  one  of  their 

itallonr  of  ttaa  "  ' 

Trartlin  tba 

tn  tba  Haw  Tork  MinlmugBt  Wi^a  Aak  far  wanant    Tlwt 

to  bawa  aMda  wage  alaaary  aoaatltattanal.    Rn 

to  that  iNitolHi:  "Ite  Oanatttotton  doea 

In  otbar  worda,  tba  OuMaMUiUon  to 


of  ttwQBMad 


■dnlmum-waga  bnr.  It  to  mer^  the  Judgnwintt  at  eeD  It  pn|Qo 
dice  If  you  wUl,  on  the  part  of  a  ban  majority  of  the  peraosmek 
of  tba  Oourt  wtatah  goanuotoea  to  tba  emptoyv  the  ngbt  to  pi^ 
^lOiBaii  axMi  clitldnn  atarvatkai  wages. 

I  do  not  mean  to  leare  the  tmpreaelnn  that  all  of  ttxe  dwnbdona 
of  the  ODort.  nor  even  a  laige  m;i^onty  of  them,  baiw  been  wrong. 
Bat  I  do  want  to  aidmxtt  to  yoa  tbst  If  the  nptnlnna  of  the 
mtnortty  of  the  Court  bad  pnratted.  the  expreaeed  deidrea  of  the 
peopto  eonld  ban  been  attained.  The  couaeivatln  majority  of 
tba  Court  aays  i^srieultun  Is  a  local  matter.  It  to  with  aneh  de- 
cMoBs  that  I  cannot  agree,  and  wtlb  which  the  minority  of  the 
Ooort  dtoaent. 

In  my  oplnlcm,  the  Ck>nstltutlon  la,  In  Ita  tecma.  aaflkdentty 
broad  to  anqply  protect  our  freedom  and  our  human  rights  as  well 
aa  our  peoperty  rights.  What  to  needed,  as  aald  by  the  Prealdent 
In  his  inaugxiral  address.  Is  '*an  enlightened  Interpretation"  of  tba 
Constttwtlon.  and.  tn  ita  final  analysis,  what  else  doea  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  wwwmnt  to7  Ko  one  for  a  moment  believes  that  If 
some  of  the  preaant  Jnatlces  retire  that  they  will  be  replaced  by 
any  bixt  Jurttoes  who  an  preeminently  quidlfled  and  competent. 
The  PreaUent  doea  not  have,  nor  does  he  se^  the  abaolute  power 
of  -»**^*'«g  i^tpototoMnta  to  the  Supnme  Bench.  He  merely 
nomlnatas.  and  the  Senate  of  the  United  Statea  most  paaa  vpon 
bto  xxnnlnatlaL  Instaneea  are  numerous  where  nomlnatlana  by  a 
PtasUtent  l»n  been  rejected  by  the  Senate.  Any  peiaan  nomi- 
nated by  the  Prealdent  and  ctmflrmed  by  the  Benato  would  neoea> 
aarlly  ba  pnancaiMd  of  the  highest  ethical  itandards  and  be  true  to 
the  mehiuigeabto  rule  that  Justice  riiall  be  dispensed  without  fear 
or  favor.  He  would  Immediately  beeome  abaolutely  Independent 
of  the  eaecntlve  and  legislative  branchea  of  the  Goremment  and 
of  every  outside  Influence.  And  why  do  some  peo]de  look  upon 
nine  aa  a  aaered  mimber?  Is  It  because  the  Congress  of  1809,  Im- 
maitiattlj  after  the  bloody  Civil  War.  fixed  upon  nine  as  the 
proper  number  of  Jxistioes  of  the  Supreme  Court?  At  that  time 
the  entln  popfulatlon  of  the  United  Statea  was  88.600,000.  Now  It 
to  ia7XK>0.000. 

If  the  riwn.irw  of  1869  had  perchance  fixed  the  number  at  7. 
or  11,  or  15,  would  those  numbers  now  be  looked  upon  with  the 
same  reverence? 

The  togtokdtve^  eaaeutlve,  and  Judicial  bnnrhss  of  tba  Federal 
Government  were  intended  to  be  coordinate  and  equal  in  power. 
The  American  form  of  government  is  based  upon  a  system  of 
checks  and  balances.  The  Senate  to  a  cbadc  upon  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  vice  versa;  the  President  to  a  check  upon 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate;  and  the  Hotise  and  the  Senate 
are  a  check  upon  the  President;  and,  finally,  the  courts  are  a 
check  upon  both  the  President  and  the  Congresa.  But  where 
is  the  check  upon  the  courts?  In  toter  years  the  fallacy  has 
grown  that  there  is  no  check  upon  the  Supreme  Court;  and  the 
Co\irt  has,  in  practice,  taken  upon  Itself,  seemtegly  without  ob- 
jection, more  and  more  power.  Prom  1789  to  1864,  a  period  of 
75  years,  the  Court  declared  only  3  laws  unconstitutional;  from 
1034  to  1936,  13  acts  were  declared  imconstitutional. 

But  tha  frameEB  of  the  Constttotlon  wisely  gava  to  Oongreaa  » 
power  which,  if  used,  to  a  (dieck  upon  the  courts.  And  that  Is 
the  power  to  regulate  Jurisdiction  and  the  power  to  name  the 
number  of  Justices  who  shall  be  members  of  the  Court.  Should 
tUs  oenstttutlcmal  power  of  Congress  be  eaeretoed?  Tha  Suprame 
Court  has  by  Ita  deeislonB  given  to  the  Constitution  new  meiinlnga 
by  making  new  Interpretations  of  its  original  clauses.  It  is 
claimed  It  has  tint  right  by  Implication.  To  give  a  new  meaning 
to  WTtttsn  wocda  amounta  to  alteration;  and  ao  the  Court  haa, 
by  calling  tqwu  impUed  powers,  made  addltlona  to  tha  written 
Constitution  at  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  said  that  Supreme  Court  Jtistlces  seldom  die,  never 
laalgn,  and  nanr  grow  too  tOA  to  draw  their  salarlea.  How  many 
tousmess  firma  or  large  carporatians  retain  in  exaeutln  posltiona 
man  who  an  over  TO?  How  many  of  them  letoin  aa  their  oounad 
lawycn  lAo  are  over  70?  How  many  towyen  orer  70  are  engaged 
In  active  practlee  at  the  bar?  And  how  many  of  jrou.  in  selecting 
aa  attorney  to  handte  an  important  caae,  wocdd  choose  one  who 
to  past  70r 

Why  ttian  sbonld  It  be  oonaldered  wrong  to  enact  a  eonstlta- 
tlanal  atatuto  to  provide  that  when  Justieea  do  not  ebooea  to 
nttn  when  ttiey  become  70^  years  ot  age.  that  the  Pnaident, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tha  flenate.  appoint  aa 
additional  Justleet 

The  Memben  of  Congress  are  aaswerabla  to  ttaa  tfaetorato;  tba 
President  of  the  United  Sutes  is  answerable  to  ttaa  atoetorate;  the 
Joatloea  and  Judgea  of  the  United  Statea  coorta  an  not  aanmrabto 
to  anyone. 

Aa  a  Congnannan,  I  conceive  it  my  duty  to  makft  demooraey 
I  am  firm  in  the  belief  that  our  pwaent  Oonatitatk»  can 
our  needs,  and  that  adoption  of  the  Preatdent'a  proposal  wfll 
give  demociaey  a  better  ehaaoa  of  aarvlvlng. 

I  do  not  beUen  that  It  to  my  duty  to  perpetuate  In  oOoe  mux 
who  have  been  appointed  by  pemsas  whan  poUtloal  and  eeonomio 
phOoaophy  haa  been  rqradtated  by  ttia  paopto.  I  owe  my  loyalty 
to  tbam  I  repnaentt  and  I  am  eonvlaced  that  they  mpptowe  of 
infusing  new  Ufa  Into  our  Judicial  cyatem. 

For  tba  sake  of  preserving  the  Conatltntion  aa  a  ItvlBg  Instru- 
—nt>  and  to  make  democracy  woA,  let  all  of  ua  approve  tha 
wimmmamtatimiw  of  our  Pnsldent  for  the  reform  of  the  Federal 


liy  afforta  and  my 
wholebaartedty  devoted 


to 


both  tn  and  out  of 
that  md. 


will 


Food,  Dmg,  and  Cosnelk  LegislatiOB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
eat 

HON.  CAROLINE  O'DAY 

OP  Nxw  Tone 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPBESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  24, 1937 

Bfrs.  OTTAY.  ICr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  adc  wbat  tlie 
Seventy-fifth  Congress  is  going  to  do  to  protect  tbe  con- 
sumer  of  food.  drug,  and  cosmetic  products.  Tliere  is  no 
subject  before  us  which  is  of  more  vital  oancem  to  the 
women  of  this  country  and  for  which  there  is  a  more  urgent 
need. 

My  attentlim  has  been  forcibly  called  to  the  necessity  for 
adequate  legislation  in  this  field  during  the  recent  infiiwmgft 
epidemte.  You  have  all  been  aware,  as  have  I.  of  tbe  flam- 
boyant adverttsements  of  various  products  as  preventivea  or 
cures  for  colds,  and  therefore  as  helpful  in  avoiding  pneu- 
monia— ^this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  medical  profession 
admits  that  as  yet  no  drugs  have  been  discovered  whidi  will 
either  prevent  or  cure  colds. 

In  1929  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  called  a 
conference  of  State  and  municipal  health  olBcera  to  consider 
the  flu  epidemic  then  raging.  This  committee  published 
recommendations  for  guarding  against  o(dds  and  infiiMmaa 
These  included  the  usual  ones  of  plenty  of  sleep  and  rest  and 
careful  diet,  and  the  warning: 

Avoid  the  uw  of  aay  so-caUed  preventlvea.  Vaednea,  aera.  and 
advertised  preventlvaa  aeem  to  be  of  no  value,  and  nuiy  be  harmful 

in  this  disease. 

In  making  recommendations  for  treatment,  they  said: 

Do  not  take  any  ao-oaUed  cnn.  Them  to  no  nedflc  cun  for  thto 
disease. 

Current  medical  cq;»inion  bears  out  these  statements. 

The  trade  paper.  Drug  Topics,  known  as  the  National 
Newspaper  for  Retail  Dmggists.  has  been  devoting  a  large 
proportion  of  its  space  to  telling  druggists  how  they  can 
capitalize  on  the  flu  scare.  Tlie  issue  of  January  18,  1937, 
for  instance,  had  a  streamer  headline  on  the  cover  page: 
"Cold  Remedy  Sales  Soar  in  Flu  Crisis.'*  On  another  page. 
an  article  headed  "Cold  R«nedy  Sales  Break  Records  as 
Influenza  Sweeps  the  Country^,  carried  a  State  by  State  re- 
view of  tt»  increased  sales  of  cold  remedies.  A  little  further 
on  in  this  issue,  a  full-page  advertisement  ot  the  caid  reme- 
dies of  one  oompany  carried  the  statement: 

l^ldemlca  an  raging.  Preventlvea  and  remedtoa— for  maximum 
profits — 

And  then  pelted  out — 

60-percent  average  profit   on  every  sale — order  adequate  atocka 
from  yoiur  wboleoaler  today. 

TtM  manufacturer  of  another  so-called  cold  remedy 
boasted  in  his  advertisement  in  this  paper — 

The  peak  of  the  mighty  •  •  •  1036-37  adverttolng  cam- 
paign and  the  peak  of  America's  1988-37  epldemie  an  being 
r^taied  simultaneously.  Right  now  the  oold-oonscloua  readen  of 
824  new^iapen  an  being  flashed  dramatic  80-lnch  measages  twice 
weekly.  Right  now  M  mag  art  nee  an  telling  mllllona  how  to  aafe- 
guard  health  with    *     •     *. 

And  so  forth.  The  advertisement  ended  by  statii«,  **?(« 
the  benefit  of  the  public— for  your  own  profit  act." 
Another  portioa  ot  the  same  advertisement  dealt  with  free 
store  displays  of  tbe  product  and  ended  with  the  frank 
statement — 


Within  a  weiiL  thto  material  can  be  put  un  in  your  ston  doing 
a  tremendously  affective  Job  for  you  and  for  your  customara— 
y^^Tig  cough  and  cold  profits  for  you  far  beyood  any  you've 
ever  known. 

Peogit  are  tetng  fdoled  into  reliance  on  these  drug  prod- 
ucts, delaying  proper  medical  treatment,  ttodangering  their 
lives.  The  Federal  Government  under  the  pcesent  Food 
and  Druff  Act  ig  powerless  to  prevent  this  ddiberate  ex- 
ploitation of  the  public's  fear  of  influenza. 
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niat  we  oonttnne  to  petmlt  tbe  cold-bloodsd  i^ftt^^M,^ 
on  human  misery  embodied  in  the  advertisemeote  of  thaa» 
piodttcts  to  the  pabtte  and  to  the  retailers  is  a  dl^xmee. 

Lecislatlan  whidiwoi^  movent  the  maklnt  of  aach  false 
and  mtilradlnff  eiaims  in  the  advertiatng  ot  drma  has  been 
before  Congress  in  one  form  or  ^»>»thfr  since  lASS,  and  we 
have  failed  to  act 

lUs  kind  of'advertising  d  drags  is  Just  one  »»^"*i<^  of  ttie 
need  for  new  legislation  in  this  field.  Tbe  FMeral  Qovem- 
ment  has  no  means  of  protecting  the  poblie  txom  bsrmftil  or 
worthless  cosmetic  products.  My  attention  was  xvcently 
called  to  anotho^  case  of  tdindness  resulting  tram  the  use  of 
an  eydash  dye.  A  young  woman  in  Texas,  who  was  Jivt 
finishing  her  course  of  training  as  beauty-diop  operator,  bad 
her  eyelashes  dyed.  Almost  total  hUTviw^af  resulted.  She 
has  underg(»ie  one  operation,  and  if  die  can  manage  to  raise 
the  necessary  $40  for  railroad  fare  from  her  home  in  T^sas 
to  St.  Louis,  she  will  have  another,  which  Jiiaj  or  may  not 
restore  her  sight  to  the  point  where  sbe  din  again  be  self- 
supporting.  There  Is  now  no  way  tbat  the  Fedaral  Oovem- 
ment  can  prevent  the  sale  of  coemetioB  which  are  Ukdy  to 
cause  such  disasters  as  this,  or  even  to  reouize  ttiat  Its  iiyre- 
dients.  or  a  fair  wamtog  of  its  potential  danger,  lie  printed 
on  its  label,  or  that  beauty  shops  take  proper  pcecandms  tai 
using  it 

Neittafn*  can  tbe  sale  of  compounds  which  pwputl  to  be 
safe  reducing  agents  be  prevented.  Newspapers  and  peri- 
odicals are  replete  with  such  advertisements  as  "Lose  Ugly 
Fat  This  Easy.  Safe  Way";  some  of  these  products  are 
anything  but  safe,  in  fact  have  been  known  to  caiMe  death 
as  well  as  serious  illness — and  yet  they  continue  to  be 
advertised  and  abid  as  "safe."  Even  though  they  may  not 
be  harmful,  many  of  them  are  worthless.  For  instance,  a 
widely  advertised  "diet",  is  composed  of  77  percent  soy- 
bean flour.  10.5  percent  sugar.  7.S  percent  cocoa:  net  con- 
tents 7  ounces;  price  $2;  cost  of  ingredients  8  cents.  In- 
gredients of  such  products  should  be  listed  on  tbe  label; 
the  use  of  ingredients  which  may  be  dangerous,  such  as 
thyroid  extract  and  dinitroiAienol  pr^iibited.  Bills  which 
have  been  btfore  us  would  have  given  tbe  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  power  to  act  but  8^  yean  have  passed  sbioe  tbe 
first  bill  was  introduced,  and  no  new  legislation  1ms  been 
enacted. 

Women,  especially,  want  also  to  know  tbe  quality  of  the 
food  products  they  buy.  At  the  present  time  we  have  no 
sure  way  ot  knowing  whether  tbe  price  we  pay  tar  caniwd 
fruit  or  vegetables  Is  a  fair  price  for  tbe  qoaitty  we  fet 
We  cannot  see  tbe  contents  of  tbe  can  vaaUl  it  is  opened. 
We  know  tbat  a  label  bearing  the  word  "fancy"  or  "super- 
fine" means  practlcaQy  nothing  We  want  tbe  Federal 
Government  to  be  able  to  f^tebliwh  a  standard  of  identity 
for  each  food  product  to  establish  a  "'♦"M^'^"*  standard 
of  quality,  and  then  to  establish  graded  standards  of  qual- 
ity above  tbe  minimum  We  want  to  know  tbat  when  we 
require  fine  canned  peaches,  for  jnstjtnce,  tbat  we  may  ask 
for  tbe  best  quality  by  grade  and  know  tbat  we  are  getting  it 
This  type  «f  legislation  has  araosed  as  much  Interest 
among  women  as  any  other  legmatimi  which  has  ever  been 
proposed.  At  the  public  bearings  which  have  been  held  on 
legisla^n  of  this  type  in  other  sessions.  In  both  tbe  House 
and  Senate,  zepres«mtatives  from  most  of  tbe  larssst  organ- 
izations of  women  have  appeared  in  support  of  It  The 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  the  Nsttenal  Con- 
gress of  Parents  and  Teachers,  tbe  National  Leafue  oC 
Women  Voters,  the  American  Association  of  Univecslty 
Women,  the  American  Home  Ecomnnics  Association,  tbe 
National  Board  of  tbe  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  tbe  Medical  Women's 
National  Association,  the  Women's  Homeopathic  Medical 
Association,  the  National  Women's  Txude  Union  Tifsguf. 
tbe  American  Dietetic  Association,  tbe  Ifottonal  Council  of 
Jewish  Women,  and  a  nunyier  of  other  organlntlomi  have 
expressed  tbe  desires  of  their  members  for  legislation  In  tbe 
consumers'  tntcrest 

The  American  Medleal  Association  has  volosd  approval 
of  the  objective  but  has  eonsidered  ptuposed  '•g««»»»*^  too 
in  many  respects  tax  tts  puUlc  bealtli 
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hM  been  yigannm  In 
llB  demiiid  for  new  tegHhittrm  No  gxtnp  hu  openly  op- 
jmed  pM«g»  of  ifigMtfi*"  baft  an  amlysls  of  some  of  the 
^^dments  igopoeed  tj  the  proprietory  medical  groups 
and  food  fronpa.  as  weU  as  advertising  agendas  and  pnb- 
Usben.  shows  tbeir  real  attitude  tofward  It. 

I  reconunend  to  you  the  report  of  the  hearings  held  in 
July  1935  before  the  siUiOommtttee  at  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Coouneroe  Committee  of  wtai^  Mr.  Cbafmam,  of 
Kaitatkj,  was  chairman.  The  need  for  this  legislation  is 
clearly  evident  ftom  the  testimony  presented  there. 

I  am  constantly  receiving  letters  asking  what  is  gobig  to 
be  done  by  this  Congress.  Women  are  growing  impatient  as 
the  evidence  of  the  need  for  this  protection  stacks  up.  and 
Congress  refuses  to  act. 

I  reaUie.  fuUy.  the  varletj  of  opposition  ^itbkh  exists  to 
this  measure.  The  producer  or  manufacturer  of  every  pro- 
duct affected,  advertidng  agencies  and  mediums,  are  each 
and  all  fearful  of  the  poorible  effect  d  legislation  on  their 
profits.  It  is  posrible.  however,  to  be  fair  to  the  izklustrles 
and  prodncera.  to  give  to  the  public  the  fun  protection  which 
Is  Its  due.  and  also  to  protect  the  ethical  manufacturer  or  ad- 
vertiasr  from  the  unfair  competition  which  he  now  must  meet 
fitm  the  "chlsding*' group. 

lUs  srailmi  of  Congress  diould  not  adjoum  until  we 
hkm  enacted  Ifgtslaaon  to  protect  the  interests  of  consumers 
of  food,  drug,  and  cosmrtin  prodnots. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REBfASKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  RAMSAY 

OV  WXST  TntCONIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES 
Wednssday,  February  24, 1937 

MX.  RAMBAY.  Ur.  Speaker.  I  sutanlt  below  a  tabulated 
Hit  of  the  Chief  Justices  and  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  united  States  since  1789,  azranged  tai  the  order  of  their 
appointment. 

I  knofW  of  no  printed  oompOation  in  irtilch  the  political 
alBIIatldnB  of  the  Justices  are  categmicaUy  given.  Thestste- 
msnts  of  polltloal  aflHiations  as  given  in  the  present  compUa- 
tkm  are  based  iq;N»  articles  In  various  biographical  encydo- 
psdlaa.  including  the  DietlonBry  of  American  Biography,  the 
Blotraiihlcal  Directory  of  Congress,  A.  C.  Feather^  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  XTliited  States,  the  National  Cyclopedia 
of  American  Biography,  as  wdl  as  other  biographical  works. 

Ordtnaxlly  the  statements  In  these  books  as  to  political 
■fWlatlmw  are  only  scanty,  and  in  mstances  there  is  dUBculty 
hi  drawing  concbiwkins.  The  conclusions,  therefore,  may  be 
suiject  to  oocTBCuon. 

m  the  entries  that  f oDow  the  first  date  line  In  the  section 
deiutod  to  the  term  (Term:  )  is  that  of  the  commission. 
Where  a  recess  appointment  was  made,  a  second  dateline  win 
be  found  for  the  eommlnrion  iMied  upon  confirmation.  Tbtb 
last  date  fine  is  for  the  service  of  time  from  the  day  of  taking 
the  seal  upon  ttia  btabb.  to  rwdgnathm  or  death,  as  the  case 
■My  be. 

I  kovo  to  the  Oongresi  of  ttie  Uhlted  States  the  privilege  of 
dsCermining  ths  port  potttiGS  has  played  in  the  past  in  the 
appointment  d  lodges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
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as.  1800.    Tenn.  July  1.  1796; 

South  OMoUna.    Appointed  uy 

fkom  Oovtti  OkrailiUL    Mdenllst. 

AprU  99.  17«ft.  to  Movember  as.  1807.    Tarm. 

Ittmh  ^  IISS;  ICMrehli  1798.  to  SeptemlMr  80.  1800.    Oonnecttcut. 


Appointed  by  PreHdent  Wadalngton.    Delegate  and  Senator  from 
Connecticut.    Federalist. 

Joim  M«T«h>ii  September  34.  1756,  to  Jtiiy  6,  1835.  Term. 
January  81.  1801;  February  4.  1801.  to  July  6.  1838.  Virginia.  Ap- 
pointed by  President  John  Adams.  Member  of  Ooogreas.  Fed- 
eralist. 

Roger  Brooke  Tuiey.  March  17,  1777,  to  October  19.  1864. 
Tmn,  March  16.  1836;  August  1.  1836.  to  October  12.  1864.  Mary- 
land.   Appointed  by  President  Jackson.    Democrat. 

Salmon  Portland  Chase.  Jantiary  13,  1806.  to  May  7.  1873. 
Tarn.  December  6.  1864;  December  15.  1864.  to  Miiy  7.  1873.  Ohio. 
AppoCnted  by  President  Lincoln.    Senator.    Republican. 

MoRlson  Remlck  Walte.  November  39,  1816.  to  March  23.  1888. 
■Itam.  January  21.  1874;  March  4.  1874,  to  March  23.  1888.  Ohio. 
Appointed  by  President  Grant.    Republican. 

MeiTUle  Weston  Fuller.  February  11.  1833.  to  July  4.  1910. 
Term.  July  ao.  1888;  October  8.  1888.  to  July  4.  1910.  lUlnola. 
AmKiinted  by  President  develand.    Democrat. 

Edward  Douglass  White.  November  3,  1845,  to  May  19,  1921. 
Term.  December  12,  1910;  December  19,  1910,  to  May  19.  1921. 
Louisiana.    Appointed  by  President  Taft.    Democrat. 

WUllam  Howard  Taft.  September  15,  1857,  to  March  8.  1830. 
Item.  June  30.  1921;  October  3.  1921,  to  February  4,  1930.  Ohla 
Appointed  by  President  Harding.    Republican. 

Caiaries  Kvans  Hughes.  AprU  11,  186a,  to  — .  Term.  February 
18,  1980;  February  24.  1930.  to  — .  New  York,  i^qpolnted  by  Prea- 
Ideni  Hoover.    Republican. 

//.  AMtoeiaU  Juttiees 

Jobn  Rutledga.  1789  to  July  23,  1800.  Term.  September  26. 
1789.  to  March  5.  1791.  Note:  Served  on  circuit  but  did  not 
attend  the  Ckiort.  Resigned  to  become  chief  justice  ci  South 
Carolina.  Appointed  by  President  Washington.  Drtegate  from 
Sooth  Csitillna.    Federalist. 

WOUam  Cushlng.  March  1,  1732.  to  September  13.  1810.  Tena. 
September  27.  1789;  February  1.  1790.  to  September  13.  1810.  Mss- 
sachusetta.  i^ppolntBd  by  President  Washington.  Federalist.  Ap- 
pointed Chief  Justtoe  <m  January  26.  1796.  Confirmed.  January 
27.  1796.    Declined.  February  a.  1796. 

James  Wilson.  September  14.  1742,  to  August  28.  1798.  Tarm. 
September  28,  1788;  February  1,  1790.  to  August  28,  1708.  Penn- 
qrtvania.  Apimntad  by  PresMent  Wssbfngton.  Driegate  tram 
Pennsylvania.    Federalist. 

Robert  Hanson  Harrison.  1745  to  AprU  20,  1790.  Term.  Septem- 
ber 28.  1780.  (NOTB.— Nominated  and  confirmed.  Fire  days  after 
conflranatlon  he  was  chosen  chancelor  of  Maryland  and  rescued  ss 
a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  accept  that  office.  Msr^and. 
i^ypolnted  by  President  Wsshlngton.    Federalist. 

John  Blatr.  1732  to  August  31.  1800.  Term.  September  SO.  1789; 
Fetaraary  2.  1790,  to  January  27,  1796.  Virginia.  Appointed  by 
President  Washington.    Federalist. 

James  Iredell.  October  5.  1751.  to  October  ao,  1799.  Term.  Feb- 
ruary 10.  1790;  August  a,  1790,  to  October  aO,  1799.  North  CartAina. 
Appointed  by  President  Wuhlngton.    Federalist. 

ThcMuas  Johnson.  November  4,  1732,  to  October  35,  1819.  Term. 
August  5,  1791;  November  7.  1791;  August  8,  1792,  to  March  4,  1793. 
Mar^and.  Appointed  by  President  Washington.  Delegate  trom. 
Maryland.    Federalist. 

William  PatWBon.    December  24.  1745  [1744?],  to  September  9. 

1806.  Term,  March  4.  1793;  Augrist  5,  1793,  to  September  9.  1806. 
New  Jersey.  Appointed  by  President  Washington.  Senator. 
Federalist. 

Samuel  Chsse.  i^irll  17,  1741.  to  June  19,  1811.  Term.  January 
37. 1796;  February  4. 1796.  to  June  19,  1811.  Maryland.  Appointed 
by  President  Washington.    Federalist. 

Bushrod  Washington.  June  5,  1762,  to  November  36.  1829. 
Term,  September  29,  1798;  December  20,  1798;  February  4.  1799. 
to  November  ae,  1829.  Virginia.  Appointed  by  President  John 
Adams.    Federalist. 

Alfred  Moore.  May  31.  1755,  to  October  15,  1810.  Term.  Decem- 
ber 10,  1799;  August  9,  1800,  to  March  1804.  North  Carolina.  Ap- 
pointed by  President  John  Adams.    Federalist. 

William  Johnscm.  1771  to  August  11,  1834.  Term.  March  8. 
1804;  February  6.  1805.  to  August  11.  1834.  South  Carolina. 
Appointed  by  President  Jefferson.    Democrat-Republican  ■ 

HUiry  Brockhclst  Livingston.  November  36.  1757.  to  March  18, 
1838.    Term.  November  10,  1806;   January  16,  1807;  February  2. 

1807,  to  March  18,  1833.  New  Yoi^  Appointed  by  President  Jef- 
ferson.   Democrat-Republican. 

Dkomas  Todd.  January  33,  1765.  to  February  7,  1836.  Term. 
March  8,  1807;  Felvuary  8.  1808,  to  February  7,  1836.  Kentucky. 
Appointed  by  President  Jefferson.    Demooat-RepuMlcan. 

(Muriel  DuvaU.  Deconber  6.  1753,  to  March  6,  1844.  Term. 
November  18.  1811;  February  3,  1813.  to  January  I14?l  1835. 
Maryland.  Appointed  by  President  Madison.  Mraaber  of  Con- 
gress.   Democrat  and  Republican. 

Joeeph  Story:  September  18,  1779.  to  September  10.  1845. 
Term.  November  18,  1811;  February  3,  1813,  to  Septembn  10.  1846. 
Massaehusette.  Appointed  by  President  Madison.  Member  of 
Congress.    Independent. 

Smith  Thompeon.  January  17.  1768,  to  December  18,  1848. 
Item.  S^tember  1,  1823;  December  9,  1823;  February  10,  1824.  to 
December  18.  1843.  New  York.  Appointed  by  President  Monroe. 
Democrat  and  Republican. 

Robert  Tttmble.  1777  to  August  25,  1828.  Taim.  May  0.  1826: 
January  8.  1827,  to  August  25,  1828.  Kentucky.  Appointed  bf 
President  John  Qulncy  Adams.    Democrat  and  Republican. 


John  McLean.  March  11,  1785.  to  AprU  4.  1861.  Term,  iMnAk  7, 
1829;  January  11,  1830,  to  April  4,  1861.  Ohio.  Appointed  by 
President  Jackson.    Member  of  Congress.    Democrat. 

Benry  Baldwin.  January  14,  1780,  to  AprU  21,  1844.  Term. 
January  6,  1830;  January  13,  1830.  to  AprU  21.  1844.  Pennsylvania. 
Appointed  by  President  Jackson.    Democrat. 

James  Moore  Wayne.  1790  to  July  6,  1867.  Tterm.  January  9, 
1835;  January  14.  183S.  to  July  5,  1867.  QwegU.  Appotntefl  by 
President  Jackson.    Member  of  Ccmgress.    Democrat. 

PhUlp  Pendleton  Barbour.  May  25,  1788.  to  February  24  [25?]. 
1841.  Term.  March  15.  1836;  January  9.  1837.  to  P^bruary  24, 
1841.    Virginia,    i^ipointed  by  President  Jackson.    Democrat. 

John  Catron.  1786  to  May  30.  1865.  Term.  March  8,  1837; 
January  8.  1838,  to  May  30,  1866.  Tennessee.  Appointed  by 
President  Van  Buren.    Democrat. 

John  McKlnley.  May  1.  1780.  to  July  19,  1852.  Term,  Apga  22. 
1837;  September  25,  1837;  Jantiary  9,  1838,  to  July  19.  1852.  Ala- 
bama. Appointed  by  President  Van  Buren.  Mesolwr  of  Congress 
and  Senator.    Democrat. 

Peter  Vlvain  Daniel.  April  24,  1784,  to  Jims  30.  1860.  Term. 
March  3.  1841;  January  10.  1842,  to  June  30,  I860.  Virginia.  Ap- 
pointed by  President  Van  Buren.    Democrat. 

Samuel  Nelson.  November  10,  1792,  to  Decembte  13,  1873.  Tarm. 
February  13.  1846;  March  3,  1845.  to  November  28.  1872.  New 
York.    AnMlnted  by  President  Tyler.    Democrat. 

Levi  Woodbury.  December  22.  1789.  to  September  4.  1851.  Tenn. 
September  20. 1845;  January  8.  1846;  npciemhw  2,  1845.  to  Septem- 
ber 4.  1851.  New  Hampshire.  Appointed  by  President  Folk.  Sen- 
ator.   Democrat. 

Robert  Cooper  Orler.  March  5.  1794,  to  Septemba  26.  1870 
Term.  August  4.  1846;  Deoonbmr  7.  1846,  to  Jsnuary  31.  187a 
Pennsylvania.    Appointed  by  President  Polk.    Democrat. 

Benjamin  RobMna  Curtis.  November  4,  1809.  to  September  15, 
1874.  Term.  September  22.  1851;  December  20.  1851;  December  1, 
1851,  to  September  30.  1857.  Massachusetts.  Appomted  by  Presi- 
dent FUImore.    Indq)endent  Whig. 

John  Archibald  Can4)bell.  June  24.  1811,  to  March  IS,  1889. 
Term,  Much  22.  1858;  December  5.  1853.  to  May  1,  ISSL  Alabama. 
Appointed  by  President  Pto-ce.    Democrat. 

Nathan  Cliffard.  Atlgiist  18,  1803,  to  July  25.  1881.  Term. 
January  12,  1888;  January  21,  1858.  to  July  25.  1881.  Maine. 
Appointed  by  President  Buchanan.    Democrat. 

Noah  Haynes  Swayne.  December  7, 1804.  to  June  8, 1884.  Term. 
January  24.  1862;  January  27.  1862.  to  "January  24.  1881.  Ohio. 
Appointed  by  President  Lincoln.    Republican. 

Samuel  Freeman  Miller.  AprU  5.  1816.  to  October  13.  1880. 
Term,  Jtily  16,  1882;  December  1,  1862.  to  October  13,  1890.  Iowa. 
Appointed  by  President  Ltnooln.    Republican. 

David  Davis.  March  9.  1815,  to  Jime  26,  1886.  Ttom.  October 
17,  1882;  December  8.  1862;  December  10.  1882,  to  March  4.  1877. 
Illinois.    Appointed  by  President  Lincoln.    Independent. 

Stephen  Johnson  Field.  November  4,  1816.  to  April  9,  1899. 
Term,  March  10,  1863;  December  7,  1863.  to  December  1,  1887. 
California.    Appointed  by  President  Unooln.    Democrat. 

Winiam  Strong.  May  6.  1808,  to  August  19,  1895.  Ttam.  PM)ru- 
ary  18,  1870;  March  14.  1870,  to  December  14.  1880.  Pennsylvania. 
Appointed  by  hveldent  Grant.  Membei  of  Congress.  Republican. 
Joeeph  P.  Bradley.  Mardi  14.  1813.  to  January  22,  1892.  Item. 
March  21.  1870;  Bfarch  28,  1870,  to  January  23.  1893.  New  Jersey. 
Appc^nted  by  President  Orant.    Republican. 

Ward  Hunt.  June  14.  1810,  to  March  24,  1886.  Term.  December 
11,  1873;  January  9,  1878,  to  January  7,  1883.  Mew  York,  i^ 
pointed  by  President  Cbtmt.    Republican. 

John  Marahan  Harlan.  June  1,  1833,  to  October  14,  1911. 
Term,  November  20,  1877;  December  10,  1877.  to  October  14.  1911. 
Kentucky.    i^>p<Mnted  by  President  Hayes.    Republican. 

WUllam  Bumham  Woods.  August  8,  1834,  to  May  14.  1887. 
Tenn.  Deeember  21,  1880;  January  5,  1881,  to  May  14.  1887. 
Georgia.    Appointed  by  President  Hayes.    Bqnibllcan. 

Stanley  Mstthewa.  July  21,  1824,  to  Mtorch  22.  1889.  Item. 
May  12,  1881;  Ootober  10,  1881.  to  March  22,  1888.  Ohio.  Ap- 
pointed  by  President  Oaxfield.  Appointed  by  Hayes  and  iMwrni- 
nated  by  Garfield.    Senator.    RqmbUcan. 

Horace  Gray.  Mardi  24,  1828.  to  S^>t«nber  15.  ltQ8.  Term. 
December  20.  1881;  January  9, 1882.  to  September  16, 1902.  Mama- 
ehusetts.    Appainted  by  President  Arthur.    BepubUcan. 

Samuel  Btetehfard.  March  9.  1820,  to  July  7,  1808.  Tterm. 
March  22.  1882;  AprU  8,  1882,  to  J\dy  7.  1883.  Mew  Tack.  Ap- 
pointed by  President  Arthur.     Republican. 

I<uetus  Quintoa  Ctnolnnatus  Lanutf.  September  17.  1835.  to 
January  23,  1883.  Term.  January  16.  1888;  January  18.  1888,  to 
January  28.  1888.  MisalsslppL  Appointed  by  President  Clevelaad. 
Mamber  of  rongiiss  and  Senator.    Democrat. 

David  Joslah  Brewer.  June  20.  1837,  to  Mareh  28,  1910.  Term, 
wcember  18.  1888;  Jannary  «.  1890.  to  BAoch  28.  1910.  Kansas. 
Appointed  by  Piesidemt  Benjamin  Harrison.    BepubUoan. 

Henry  BUltnga  Brown.  March  2.  1836.  to  September  4.  1918. 
Term,  December  29.  1898:  January  6. 1891.  to  May  28,  1906.  Mk^- 
gaa.    Appointed  by  rreetdeat  Benjamin  Harrison.    Bepnihllcan. 

George  Shiras.  January  26. 1882,  to  August  2.  1924.  T«m.  July 
36.  1898:  October  10.  1888.  to  February  28.  1808.  Pennsylvania. 
Appointed  by  President  Harrison.    Rqiublioan. 

HoweU  ■dmnims  Jackson.  AprU  8,  1882.  to  Ai«ust  8.  188S. 
Term.  February  18.  1883;  March  4.  1803,  to  AugCM*  8.  1885.  Tm- 
BMeee.  Aiyolated  by  Pmstdent  Harrison.  Senator.  Democrat. 
Bdward  nmiglase  White.  MoveodMr  3.  1845,  to  May  19,  1821. 
jHm.  VateuMT  lA.  laM;  Mteoh  12.  1804.  to  Deoember  18.  1910. 
Louisiana.    Appointed  by  President  Cleveland.     Democrat. 


Bufus  Wheelsr  Pwdtham.  Movember  8,  1838.  to  Octobw  24. 1908. 
Tferm.  December  9,  1885;  January  6,  1886.  to  Octobte  9tr  1909. 
Mew  Totk.    Appointed  by  Piestdent  Cle^ndaad.    Denxxrat. 

Josepb  MfKenna  August  10. 1848,  to  Movember  21,  uas.  Item. 
January  21,  1888;  January  26.  1808,  to  Jauuury  5. 1925.  Califorala. 
Amwinted  by  President  McKlnley.  M«>mfr«.r  of  Cangrem.  Repub- 
lican. 

<Hiver  WendeU  Holmes.    March  8,  1841,  to  March  «,  1888. 
Deoember  4,  1802;  December  8.  1902,  to  Jaamwy  U.  1082. 
nhueette.    Appointed  by  President  Roosevtit.    "n^ifrftimn 

Wnuam  Rufus  Day.  April  17,  1849.  to  JxUy  9,  1928.  T^rm. 
February  28.  1808;  March  2,  1908.  to  November  18.  1828.  ObZ 
Appointed  by  President  Booaevelt.    Rqmbtiean. 

WUllam  Henry  Moody.  Deoember  23.  1868.  to  July  2,  1917, 
Term,  December  12.  1906;  Deoember  17.  1906.  to  November  30.  1910. 
Massachusetts.  Appointed  by  President  Roosevelt.  M«»nhi>r  «i 
Congress.     Republican. 

Horace  Harmon  Lnvtoo.  February  26,  1844.  to  July  13.  1914. 
Term.  December  20,  1900;  January  3,  1910.  to  July  13,  1914.  Ten- 
neesee.    Appointed  by  President  Taft.    Democrat. 

Charles  Bvans  Hughes.  AprU  11.  1868.  Ttom.  M»  2.  1910: 
October  10,  1910.  to  JUne  10,  1916.  New  York.  Appointed  by 
President  Taft.    RepubUcan.  ««»— i~  uj 

WUUs  Van  Detvanter.  April  17,  1869.  Term,  December  16  1910- 
January  8.  1911.  Wyoming.  Appointed  by  PnsMant'  Tkft, 
Republican. 

Joseph  Rucker  Lamar.  October  14.  1857,  to  January  S.  1916. 
Term,  neoeiwber  17.  1810;  January  8,  1811.  to  January  2,  1918. 
Georgia.    Appointed  by  President  Taft.    Democrat. 

MalUon  Pitney.    Ftebmary  5.  1858,  to  December  9.  18M.    Tterm. 
March  13,  1912;  March  18,  1912,  to  December  31.  1922.    Mew  Jot-    ~ 
sey.    Appointed  by  President  Taft.    Member  ot  Congress.    Repub- 
lican. 

Jeaam  CUu-k  McReynolds.  February  8,  188B.  Item,  Augivt  SiL 
1914;  October  12,  1914.  Tennessee.  Appelated  by  President  WU- 
son.    Democrat. 

Louis  Demblte  Brandels.     November  13,   1856.    T^rm.  June  1 
1918;  June  8.  1816.    Massaehusette.    Appointed  by  Pnaldent  WU- 
son.    DemoenU. 

John  Heasln  Clarke.  September  1857.  Term.  July  24.  1918; 
October  9,  1916.  to  Squtember  18,  1922.  Ohio.  ApprMnted  br 
President  WUson.    Democrat.  ^^ 

George  Sutherland.    March  26.  1882.    T^rm,  SeptamlMr  8.  18BI:    ~ 
October  2,  1832.    Utah.    Appointed  by  President  HardHw.    Mnn- 
her  of  Congress  and  Senatcv.    RepubUcan. 

Pierce  Butler.    March  17.  1886.    Term.  Deoemlxr  21.  1822;  Jan-     ji 
uary  2,  1923.    Mtnnssnto     Appainted  by  Prsaldent  BaidlZH. 
publican. 

EMward  Terry  Sanford.    July  23.  1866,  to  March  8.  1880. 
January  29.  1928;  February  18,  1928,  to  Mareh  8,  1880.    ~ 
Appomted  by  Preeldeat  Hattttng.    RepabUean. 

Harian  Flske  Stone.  October  11.  1872.  Tgrm.  Fsbruwy  8.  1828: 
March  2.  1926.  Mew  York.  Appointed  by  PnsMwt  OooU^a. 
BepubUcan. 

Owen  JosephUB  Roberto.  May  2,  1875.  Term,  May  28.  1880; 
Jime  2.   1030.     Penasytvanla.     Appointed  by  ruielilsiil    Hoover. 

Benjamin  Nathan  Cardoeo.    May  24.  1810.    I^rm,  Mareh  8.  1882: 

March    14.   1882.    Mew  York.    Appalntiea    by ■'     '    - 

Democrat. 


United  States  District  Court  at  Orlando,  Fla. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOE  HENDRICKS 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedaeadatf.  Febnutnf  24,  t§n 


Ur.  HENOBICKS.  Mr,  ape»ker,  I  want  to  esptsv  my 
sincere  gratitude  to  my  eoUeMoe  (Mr.  Wkuxnl  for  his  aMs 
assistance  in  heipinf  me  to  secure  the  iwiiiiaui  of  ttiJs  taOL 

I  should  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  Irom  ^^^^^'y*.  who 
seems  to  oppose  my  Ull  provkUns  for  eoort  qnsitsts  la  tha 
propoeed  nev  Federal  buOdlng  In  Orlando  on  the  trvaad 
that  later  on  we  wm  aak:  for  an  »AAttinnf;i  judse.  maT«ti«i 
cleik.  and  so  forth,  that  I  ptedict  that  tf  the  city  «(  Oriaado 
and  vicinity  tncrrases  In  popnlatlon  as  it  has  in  Iha  psat 
year,  that  we  wiU  hare  need  for  a<iHitfcm«i  iieip. 

At  the  present  time  the  judge  of  the  district  court  tries 
35  percent  of  the  eases  in  his  court  In  Orteado  and  t— ii^ 
40  percent  of  his  time  there,  according  to  reeords  famished 
me  t^  the  ckark  of  ttie  said  court. 

In  IflM  the  Vedend  Oofttument  took  a  rinisiM.  and  Or- 
lando bad  35.000  people.  In  1835.  just  5  years  later,  ttefltato 
of  Florida  ta±  a  eoMa,  and  the  population  of  ttw  ctty  had 
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Increued  to  S7.000.  Tbe  popolmtiOD  In  my  district  has  In- 
cKftsed  prgpoTtlfmatflT  Oriando  Is  tbe  laiswt  dtar  In  my 
district;  and.  knowing  the  people  of  Orlando  as  I  do,  knowing 
them  to  be  wide  awake  and  piogreaslve.  I  predict  that  in  no 
far-distant  futme  Orlando  win  be  tbe  largest  city  in  the 
State— that  Is,  If  they  oontlnoe  progressively  forward  as  tbey 
bave  In  tbe  past  10  yeazs.  I  predict  tbat  some  day  the  Justice 
Department  will  determine  tbat  we  will  require  a  fun  term 
of  tbe  FMeral  court  In  Orlando,  and  therefore  I  caU  upon 
my  coUeagues  to  help  me  pass  this  bflL 


The  Independciiee  of  the  JadiciaiT— -The  Corn^ 
stone  of  Our  Republic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROYAL  S.  COPELAND 

OP  VXW  TOBK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

nteracEotr,  Februarv  25  ilegUlatlve  dap  of  Wednesday,  Feb. 

24),  1937 


AnrWMfl   BT  HON. 
GABOUNA. 


r.  BAILS7.  aw  NOBTH 
23.  1937 


IK 


Ifr.  OCH>ELAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Rscoas  a  notable  radio  address 
ddlTered  by  tbe  aUe  senior  Senator  from  North  CaroUna 
Wx.  Bahjet],  February  23,  1937.  on  the  subject  of  Hie  In- 
depemtenee  of  tbe  Judiciary. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordned  to  be 
printed  In  tbe  Bacoaa.  as  follows: 

Slno*  VMrnaary  6,  wban  tte  PrartdMut  dtflvcred,  first  to  the  news- 
paper eagrreepondents,  mud  then  to  the  Oongress,  his  f  smous  mes- 
■■96  mtwsmlng  the  Jodldary.  events  have  moved  npiOij.  In 
that  mcsBsge  tam  rrldsnt  rsooounended  that  he  he  given  au- 
ttaorlty  to  ^ipolnt  six  addtttaial  Jostioes  at  oar  Scmreme  Ooort, 
ptovldod  dx  ptsMBt  memhsfs  of  tha  OourtTOysars  of  age  or  more 
ahatt  not  rai%n.  Should  Kbaj  resign,  of  oocnae.  be  would  have 
opportunity  to  appoint  six  new  Justices.  In  any  view,  thsrefora, 
the  ftealCsnt  asfes  the  Ooogress  for  power  to  appoint  six  new  Jus- 
tftsss  at  the  Supreme  Ooort.  aad  thereby  Teoonatruct  it— an  action 
without  precedent  In  our  history.  With  the  massage  he  proseuted 
tlM  blH  to  oaiTy  It  mto  affect. 

Ws  mual  not  Korgot  tha*  In  VU»  message  the  Ftesktent  gave  to 
his  reaaoiM  for  ""•^^^  this  extraordinary  request.  Bis 
his  *«'*«""»*"^**««*"  on  the  ground  that  a  number  of  the 
so  sdvanced  in  years  that  the  admlnlstratlan  of 
justice  waa  delayed,  that  petttkms  for  •ppeal  were  deeUoed. 
Very  promptly  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  President's  reasons,  so 
fitr  as  the  Supreme  OOurt  Is  eoBeemed,  were  without  substance. 
Ihe  report  <tf  hla  Attomoy  Ocasral  waa  produced  showing  that 
the  Oourt  waa  abseast  of  its  work  and.  so  fktr  as  petitions  for 
appeals  were  oononmed.  the  SoUdtor  General  dedarBd  that  the 
liuge  majority  of  them  were  without  merit;  that  is,  that  they  had 
been  declined  not  beeause  Justices  were  aged,  but  because  the 
caase  were  without  merit.    Nothing  is  said  about  that  now. 

That  theee  reasons,  so  far  ■•  they  rdated  to  the  Supreme  Oourt. 
wars  without  substaaes  Is  now  oonf essed.  tout  there  is  no  explana- 
tloii  from  the  fteeldent.  Ona  wouM  say  that  if  the  reaaons 
whteh  promptsd  htaa  to  OMriDS  his  axtraordlaary  recommendation 
were  shown  to  be  without  substanos.  the  recommendation  would 
be  wIthdrawB.  Ob  the  euntnury.  an  reports  from  the  White  Hotwe 
htform  ua  that  the  ffessMHkt  Is  prsaatag  aaors  ardently  than  ever 
for  tbe  powsr  to  aiyoint  six  new  Jtntloes.  that  It  is  a  major 
obleetlve  aad  on  tbe  "must**  list,  aad  notwithstanding  hla  advo- 
cates «Bd  defeadew  wwwfntaa  that  the  reaaons  he  gave  are  with- 
•ot  fooBdaHon  tn  taet,  ba  pauposaa  to  eshauat  an  the  lesourees 
0t  hkt  inlaanea  to  gal  hla  hU  paasad.  One  arast  eondude  that 
tiM  faaarms  ha  nve  ware  no*  ttM  only  reeaons  which  prompted 
him  to  support  thli  ■Masora.  

the  radio,  alao  by  the  PiasManfa  lemarka  in 

with  the  praaa  eosravoBdanta,  aad  alao  by  what 

aaylag  to  Haiiatinfa  mvltad  to  confer  with  lila  on  the 

thla  radio, 

la  "aaw  blood"  la  the 

oC  the  Oourt  but  to  produoa  a 


the 


«g  bia  ObMaet.  baa  dona  llkafwlaa. 


M»  Barry  H<qtkina  lias  oome  out  with  •  word  fkom  the  BelleC 
Administration  on  the  same  line.  

Senators  llnrroir.  Oixxiv,  McAooo.  axkd  Brxitxa  have  fdDowed 
suit— Senator  Btxmxb  having  told  us  that  there  was  a  whole 
Christmas  tree  of  good  things  for  us  all  If  only  we  will  give  the 
President  the  desired  power  to  appxjlnt  six  new  Justices. 

Senator  Qntoi  was  quite  candid.  On  Sunday  night,  those  of 
you  who  were  llstcoilng  In  heard  him  say — I  quote: 

"It  m«>«"«  securing  Justices  with  minds  open  to  new  ideas  and 
flunUiar  with  the  problems  of  current  life. 

•Bow.  then,  can  this  be  accomplished?  There  is  no  way  of  test- 
ing a  candidate's  open-mlndedness  exactly.  It  is  not  entirely  a 
question  of  age.  Bxit  most  older  men  are  lees  hospitable  to  new 
ideas  than  most  younger  men.  So,  If  we  can  eliminate  the  older 
or  add  the  younger,  we  Increase  the  chances  of  decisions  more  in 
aoocrd  with  the  necessities  of  time." 

So  says  Senator  Gixkn. 

That  Is.  if  Coogreas  and  the  President  conceive  tbat  the  Oourt  la 
not  open-minded  to  new  ideas  that  is.  the  idess  of  Oongress  and 
the  President — ^the  thing  to  do  is  to  put  up  <me  that  Is.  Since 
>i«ji««HTig  the  Constitution  is  slow  and  difficult,  tbe  thing  to  do  ia 
to  mold  the  Supreme  Oourt  to  their  objective.  We  can  always 
nwH  new  Justices  to  accommodate  us.  If  Justices  over  70  do  not 
iinA  oar  acts  constitutional.  let  us  add  Justices  under  60.  And  if 
Justices  under  60  do  not  agree  with  us,  let  us  add  Justloaa  over  70. 

Think  of  the  wrong  of  t>««^t  the  wrong  in  Itself:  Oongress  aad  the 
President  may  transform  the  Oourt  of  justice  in  order  to  transform 
the  Constltittlon  as  interpreted  not  ocJy  by  the  present  Court  but 
by  the  Coiirt  as  constituted  throughout  its  history,  for  the  deci- 
sions most  complained  of  are  consistent  with  the  Court's  (^ilniooM 
throughout  Its  history. 

Think  of  the  example  this  sets.  Already  there  are  those  who  are 
saying  this  thing  was  done  under  Orant,  and  that  is  a  sufficient 
reason  for  doing  it  now;  and  if  we  do  it  now.  how  long  will  it  be 
before  there  will  be  others  saying  it  was  done  under  both  Grant 
and  Rooaevelt,  sxirely  It  may  be  done  again  and  again  and  again. 
I  have  here  before  me  a  letter  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Pebruary 
22  from  a  Tale  professor  who  makes  precisely  this  argument.  I 
quote: 

"The  pn^oeal  is  a  brilliant  piece  of  statesmanship,  not  for  today 
alone  but  for  the  long  future  as  well." 

Very  brilliant  indeed  I  It  sets  an  lllximlnatlng  and  stimulating 
exan^tle  to  the  long  future.  In  every  election  henceforth  the  qtiea- 
tlon  will  be.  What  sort  of  Constitution  the  candidates  have  in  mind, 
and  how  many  new  members  shall  be  added  to  the  Supreme  Court 
to  write  the  sort  of  Constitution  they  will  desire  to  accomplish 
their  purposes?  We  will  save  ourselves  much  trouble  by  this 
process:  It  will  never  again  be  necessary  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion— all  we  have  to  do  is  to  enlarge  the  Court.  Kzceedingly 
brilliant. 

The  only  other  witness  now  needed  is  the  eminent  lady  who 
oocuplea  the  position  of  Secretary  of  Labor.  The  last  time  she 
was  heard  from  she  was  saying  that  the  legality  of  the  ait-down 
strike  had  not  been  decided.  To  be  sure,  she  needs  a  new  Coiirt 
to  decide  that. 

AU  of  this  oiight  to  remind  us  that  In  his  message  to  the  Con- 
gress, Janoiary  6,  this  year,  the  President  advised  against  resolu- 
tions to  amend  the  Constitution,  and  said — ^I  quote: 

"If eans  must  be  found  to  adapt  our  legal  forms  and  our  judicial 
Interpretetlon  to  the  actual  present  national  needs  of  the  largest 
democracy  In  the  modem  world."  The  context  of  this  remark 
was  the  necessity  for  broader  powers  in  the  Congrees  ovor  activities 
and  relationships  heretofore  exclusively  within  the  powers  of  the 
Stetes  and  the  suggestion  that  they  might  be  bad  by  means  other 
than  amendment  to  the  Constitution  submitted  as  required. 

And  we  miist  f  \u-ther  bear  In  mind  that  in  his  message  of  Feb- 
ruary 5  he  said,  near  the  conclusion,  that  tt  the  Congrees  should 
enable  him  to  reconstruct  tbe  courte  as  suggested  by  him  in  that 
measage — ^I  quote:  'We  may  be  relieved  of  considering  any  funda- 
mental changes  in  the  powers  of  the  courte  or  the  Oonstltutlcm." 

I  take  It  that  ta  this  short  period  since  February  5  the  air  has 
been  cleared.  By  common  consent  of  advocates  and  c^ponente  of 
the  Presidente'  bill,  the  motive  tot  It.  the  purpose  of  it.  is  to 
enatile  the  President  to  appoint  six  new  Justices  of  our  Gtupreme 
Oourt  in  order  to  bring  about  judicial  determination,  contrary  to 
the  inteipretetion  of  the  Constitution  consistently  maintained  by 
the  Court  throughout  ite  history,  and  hereby  to  be  relieved  of  con- 
sidering "fundamental  changes  in  the  powers  of  the  eowts  or  the 
Constitution'*  by  the  ordained  process  of  amendment  submitted  to 
the  pecqde. 

It  cornea  to  this:  The  President  asks  for  power  to  appoint  alz 
new  Justices,  and  thereby  bring  about  "fundamental  ehangea  in 
the  powers  of  the  courte  of  the  Constitution",  without  submitting 
the  matter  as  required  by  amendment  to  that  Instrument.  B» 
chooses  to  amend  the  Oourt  rather  than  amend  the  OonstitutUm 
la  the  way  provided  by  the  people.  He  proposes  to  altar  tbe  powers 
la  the  Oonstltution  by  six  judicial  appointments. 

Tills  then  is  the  issue:  Shall  wa  change  the  powers  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Stetes  by  reorganiaing  the  present  Oourt 
with  six  new  Justices  who  may  be  trusted  to  do  this?  The 
alternative  issue  is.  Shall  we  propoae  to  change  those  powers  by 
submitting  an  amendment  to  tha  people  as  they  have  required 
la  their  supreme  law? 

To  answer  the  first  questloB  ta  the  aflbmativa  la  to  aasert  tbe 
power  of  President  and  Oongress  over  the  Supreme  Oourt;  to  af- 
Ibm  that  wlienaver  they  find  that  the  Oourt  aa  constituted  haa 


held  an  act  or  may  hcdd  a  policy  la  eoatempiatloa  unooiwtttu- 
tlonal,  they  may  enlazge  the  Oourt  aad  add  to  tt  a  sufldeat  aum- 
ber  of  Justices  to  reverse  Ito  interpretation,  to  overthrow  its 
decree. 

This  Is  to  Burrender  Oourt  and  Constitution  to  the  Congress 
and  the  President.  It  is  fundamentally  unconstitutional.  It 
raises  a  constitutional  question  of  the  first  magnitude — to  be  set- 
tled only  by  the  peofde.  Perhaps  within  the  letter  of  the  Oon- 
stltution. tt  strikes  into  ite  heart. 

I  It  la  to  amend  the  Oonstltution  by  atoulding  the  eompoaite 
iaind  of  the  Oourt,  and  so  to  evade  the  demand  of  the  peoirie 
that  the  Constitution  shall  not  be  altered  save  by  lefeienoe  to 
themselves. 

This  is  to  destroy  the  Oourt — to  make  it  a  subservient  political 
institution,  not  a  oourt  of  justice.  It  la  to  destroy  tbe  heart  of 
the  judiciary — Ite  ladependence. 

In  the  preaent  Instance  it  Is  to  enlarge  the  powera  of  the  :^d- 
eral  Government  at  the  expense  of  the  powers  reserved  to  the 
Stetes  aad  to  the  people— and  this  without  reference  to  either. 
For  my  part  I  consider  that  the  people  of  North  CaroUna  in  elect- 
ing me  Senator  entrusted  me  to  that  extent  vrith  the  powers 
vested  in  them  and  ia  their  Oommonwealto,  that  I  am  swora  aot 
to  impair  their  powers  without  their  ooaseat,  that  I  have  ao  mora 
right  to  diminish  those  powers  thaa  a  tnwtae  would  have  to 
dimlniah  an  estoto  oommltted  to  him.  On  thla  ^VH»iHtkwi  X  took 
my  ofllce. 

Washington  and  Madison  had  a  nams  for  this  sort  of  thing 

they  called  it.  as  I  shall  show,  by  the  ugly  name — ^usurpatlonl 

The  battle,  now  in  ite  initial  stages,  that  will  be  fought  out 
by  every  fireside  in  Ammica  the  next  several  weeka,  will  be  upon 
this  issue.  That  I  have  fairly  stoted  it  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
both  sides  have  already  reoognlaed  it. 

I  propose  tonight  to  recall  to  your  minds  what  the  greatest 
Americans  have  said  on  this  subject,  and  if  their  language  is 
severe  I  remind  you  it  Is  theirs,  not  mine: 

I  call,  first  the  name  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  twice  elected  Presl- 
tlent  of  the  United  Stetes,  twice  the  nominee  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  a  great  scholar,  a  master  of  government,  the  for«noet 
liberal  of  his  time.  I  quote  from  his  book  entitled  "Government 
Under  ttie  Constitution."  He  vras  speaking  on  this  very  matter — 
changing  the  Constitution  by  adding  Justices  for  the  purpoee — 
I  quote: 

"It  is  within  the  undoubted  constitutional  power  of  Oongrem, 
for  example,  to  overwhelm  the  exposition  of  the  Supremv  Oourt 
upon  any  question  by  increasing  the  number  of  Justices  ^ntt 
refusing  to  coi-firm  any  appolntmento  to  the  new  places  which 
do  not  promise  to  chuge  the  c^inlon  of  the  Oourt.  Once  at 
least  it  was  believed  that  a  plan  of  this  sort  had  been  carried 
deliberately  Into  effect.  But  we  do  not  ttilnk  of  such  a  vlolatkm 
of  the  4)lrit  of  the  Constitution  as  possible,  simply  btranw  we 
share  and  contribute  to  that  public  opinion  which  makee  such 
outrages  upon  constitutional  morality  impossible  by  ■♦filing 
ready  to  curse  them." 

I  remind  you  of  Woodmw  Wilson's  terrible  words:  "But  we 
do  not  think  of  such  a  violation  of  the  qiirlt  of  the  Constitution 
as  possible,  simply  because  we  share  and  contribute  to  that 
public  <xini<m  which  makes  such  outrages  upon  constitutional 
mcHtdlty  impossible  by  standing  ready  to  curse  them." 

If  I  read  him  aright  Woodrow  WUson  confides  that  the  Amerl- 
cui  public  opinion  will  curse  this  "outrage  upon  constitutional 
morality." 

I  quote  next  from  BCr.  Justice  Joeeph  Story,  the  great  and 
gentle  Justice  to  whom  all  Americans  owe  an  imperishable  debt 
for  his  Commenterles  on  the  Constitution;  from  volume  xn,  page 
483,  of  that  great  work — ^he  is  speaking  on  the  Indispensable  ne- 
CM^ty  for  the  Independence  of  the  judiciary,  Independence  of 
President  or  Congress,  or  both — ^I  quote: 

"Indeed,  a  republic  with  a  limited  constitution,  and  yet  without 
a  judiciary  sufficiently  independent  to  check  usurpation,  to  protect 
public  llb«rty  and  to  enforce  private  righte.  would  be  as  vlsiohary 
and  absurd  as  a  society  organised  without  any  restratnte  of  law. 
It  would  becfxne  a  democracy  wltti  unlimited  powers,  exercising 
through   Ite  rulers   a  universal   despotic   sovereignty.    The   very 
theory  of  a  balanced  republic  of  restricted  powers  presupposes  some 
o^nlaed  means  to  control  and  resist  any  excesses  of  suthortty. 
The  people  may.  if  they  please,  sulnnlt  all  power  to  their  rulers 
ror  the  time  being;  but.  then,  the  government  should  receive  Ite 
true  appdlatlon  and  character.     It  would  be  a  government  of 
tyrante.  elective.  It  Is  true,  but  still  tyrants;  and  it  vrould  become 
the  more  fierce,  vindictive,  and  sanguinary,  because  It  would  per- 
petually generate  factions  In  Ite  own  boaom  who  could  succeed 
only  by  the  mln  of  their  enemies.    It  would  be  alternately  ehar- 
««terised  as  a  reign  of  terror  and  a  reign  of  imbecflity.    It  would 
be  as  corrupt  as  it  would  be  dangerims.    It  would  form  another 
model  of  that  profligate  and  bloody  democracy,  whldi,  at  one  time, 
to  the  French  revclntlon.  darkened  by  Ite  deeds  the  fortunes  of 
mnoa  aad  left  to  mankind  the  appalling  lesson  that  virtue  and 
raiglon.  genius  snd  learning,  the  authority  of  wisdom,  and  the 
appeals  of  Innooenoe  are  unheard  and  unfeK  in  the  trenxy  of  popu- 
lar excitement:  and  that  the  worst  crimes  may  be  sanctioned  and 
the  most  deeolattng  principles  inculcated  under  the  banners  and 
in  the  name  of  Ubatj.    Xn  human  governmente  ttiete  are  but  two 
controlling  powet»-.-ttie  power  of  arms  and  tlie  power  of  laws. 
If  the  latter  are  not  ehlbrced  by  a  judiciary  above  aU  fear  and 
above  all  reproach,  the  former  must  prevail  and  thus  lead  to  the 
mumph  of  military  over  dvU  Institutions.    Tbe  framars  of  the 
institution,  with  profound  wisdom,  laid  the  cornerstone  of  our 
National  Bepublle  in  the  permanent  Independence  of  the  Judicial 


aatohMshmant.  npoa  this  point  thslr  vote  was  xmanlaiona.  Thav 
adopted  tha  results  of  aa  eallghteaad  experleaoa.  Tbey  wara  nZ 
""ibJoed  by  the  dreama  of  huaiaa  perfectlan  lato  tha  belief  that 
aU  power  might  he  aafeiy  left  to  tha  uneheeksd  mantaiii  atv^ 
private  aaibltkm  or  peraonal  virtue  of  rulers.  Nor.  on  the  other 
hand,  were  ttiey  ao  lost  to  a  just  eetlmate  of  human  concerns  aa 
aot  to  feel  that  ooafldeaos  must  be  reposed  somewtaemtt^toar 


cAMency  or  safety  ars  to  be  consulted  in  the  plaa  of  soverement. 
S!*^  '"^S?*??.  ¥'**'  **  **»•  teglslattve  amfmiutlVe  authort- 
"^  fbey  establUhed  a  balaaoe  wEeal,  which,  by  Ite  independ^t 
structure,  stiould  adjust  tbe  trregnlarltiee  aad  rhwrk  tbe  mossssb 
of  the  occasional  aaovenwata  of  the  system." 

And  now  from  Jamas  liadiaon.  father  of  tha  OonstttutloB.  oa 
the  aeoeasity  for  the  ladependence  of  the  Oourt:  ^^ 

"The  aocumulatloa  of  aU  powers,  legislative,  axsentlva  antf 
judiciary,  to  the  eame  haada,  w^S^  oTSS!^  iiw!Sl2Sr.  S 
whether  hereditary,  self-appototed.  or  cleeUve,  imy  StMrtm  vn. 
aounoed  the  vary  definition  of  tyranny.  ^^^       "^ 

-J?*J"*5*"^  *^  •"  •*'*^  *****  "»«  P<"w  pwpwty  beloBgtos  to 
2*  ^.^  aepurtmaate  ought  not  to  be  directly  i^  eo^aSrtely 
admlaistersd  f^elther  of  the  other  dapartmantl  "«*'««y 

...  '^.^  •(l«sUy  evident  that  none  of  them  ought  to  nossssa. 
«^tly  or  tadlrectty.  an  overrullag  iafluenoe  ovwthe  others,  to. 
Uie  admtalstratloa  of  their  raqplSbttve  powers,  tt  WmSt  be 
f*^JMi52!  ^S7"^L9'  •*  OBcroschtag  xuitmm,  aad  that  tt  oucht 
to  be  effectually  rastraiaed  ftom  passing  the  Ihatts  Msteaad  ton^ 
And  now  from  Oaorge  Waahlngton.  Fathsr  of  bte  Cmmtty.  Hs 
te  apeaking  on  the  subject  of  taking  pow«  from  oaedeptftoient 
of  the  Goverament  and  glvtog  it  to  aaoCher  or  from  SteteTto 
Congress,  precisely  the  matter  now  before  us:  ^^ 
J»J^j!t  *?P??y*.  likewise,  that  the  haMt  of  thinking  to  a  free 
oountey  ahould  tosptre  caution  to  tboae  eatrartad  with  ite  admta- 
irtratlon  to  confine  themselves  withto  thair  lespsetlve  eonstltu- 
tonal  spheres,  avoiding  to  the  exerciw  of  the  powers  of  one 
department  to  encroach  upon  anoth».  Tha  sptrtt  of  ^wrrffsfh- 
ment  tends  to  consolidate  tbe  powers  of  aU  tbe  departmante  to 
2°*jJi?**  "'^  *°  crsate.  whatever  the  form  of  govenmient.  a  net 
despotism.  A  just  estimate  of  that  love  of  powir.  aad  pconsasas 
to  abuse  it.  which  predominatee  to  the  human  heart,  to  snIBcleat 
to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of  this  posiUon  Tha  nafwallj  of 
^^^^.^S^^  }^  ""  exercise  of  political  power,  by  dlvidlnc 
and  distributing  it  toto  different  depoaitonsaTand  consUtuttog 
Mch  the  guardian  of  the  public  weal  against  tovasion  by  VtM 
others,  has  been  evinced  by  experimente  ancient  aad  modera; 
y>c  <«  them  to  our  own  coimtey  and  under  our  own  eyas  Tb 
prsssi've  them  must  be  as  necessary  as  to  tostltuto  thwn  if  to 
the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  distribution  or  modlfieatlon  of  "tha 
coMtltutional  powers  be  to  any  particular  wrong,  let  it  be  cor- 
2SfS-^  *^!™S**^***  ^  "*«  '^y  '^^^^  «»•  OonstituUoa 
^!^!S?*fS,.  ^'  ^,^^  **  *»°  «*»•»«•  ^  usurpation:  for. 
though  this,  to  one  tostanee,  may  be  the  tostrameat  of  gc^xl.  it 

^^J2i!!?™f^  ^?P?°  ^y  ^***^  *^  governmente  an  destroyed. 
^  ^!Sr^*  "S^y^^  greaUy  overbalance  to  permanent  evil 
Jteld^^^       tranalaat  benefit  which  the  wa  can  at  aay  time 

If  thtte  words,  "outrage",  "tyranny",  "usurpation",  seem  harsh. 
I  remind  you  tbey  are  the  words  of  aoUe  men  nolBBn  to  quiet 
hours  for  aU  posterity  to  hear  to  a  ttaae  Hke  tSTl  am  wS 
aware  that  if  I  used  them.  I  would  be  accused  of  undue  severity. 
They  oome  from  the  hearte  of  your  eountry'a  noblest  men.  tha 
best  fzteads  the  Aiaerloaa  people  ever  »«ii 

No  one  to  attaidclng  the  Preaident*s  motives.  We  are  attacking 
htoreaaedy.  hto  meaaa,  hto  method.  We  say  that  hto  remedy  ta  far 
worse  than  any  good  that  oould  oome  of  it,  that  the  means  IM 
would  employ  an  more  evil  than  any  poaidhle  good  objective  ha 
may  have  to  mtod.  And  to  thto  we  are  smmorted  by  Georea 
Washington.  We  say  tbat  he  to  sett|]«  a  paacadsm  tt«t  haa  baaa 
denoimced  by  Woodrow  Wllaon.  Joseph  Story.  James  ir«^i«r.T»  utd 
George  Washington.  No  one  to  saying  that  the  Preaident  seeks  to 
be  a  dictetor,  but  we  an  saying  that  WUson.  Story,  and  Mffitirm 
and  Washington  have  warned  all  mea  aad  wiiiiiiB  that  thto  ti^inr 
to  the  essence  of  dletetorahlp.  that  oonoeming  It  they  uttered  tha 
worda  "outrage",  "tyranny",  "usurpation."  That  tbmf  foreaaw  thto 
poeslfaUlty  and  gave  to  us  all  waratoga  wbkft  aone  aay  lightly 
disragard. 

I  have  brought  to  you  tonight  theae  niiiassii,tis  from  the  honotad 
dead.  They  qpeak  from  their  graves.  XZ  tha  American  peofdo  will 
not  hear  them  aad  hearlren,  1»aa  ao  aiguaseat  can  avttll:  indocid 
If  you  win  not  hear  Wilson  aad  Story,  U»**'m  and  Washlagtoa. 
you  would  aot  hear  oae  though  he  roae  ftom  the  dead. 

I  bave  brought  theee  messsges  to  yon  Hmfimtg  there  to  rnucb 
eonfusloa  now.  and  because  it  snrims  at  ttaaaa  that  mueb  of  the 
utmost  value  haa  been  forgotten.  I  have  brooght 
from  men  whoae  devotion  to  duty  ao  man  Q^ieatlons 
understanding  of  our  GovcramaBt  ao  maa  dlumtea  now.  whoaa 
feeling  for  the  msssea  of  men-  and  woman  ao  maa  qiiaaikms  aow. 
Let  them  speak  now  when  there  are  so  away  to  high  plaeea  who 
would  be  heard  aad  who,  to  tlM  flaa  phraaa  of  Huuad  Buite. 
*rri!se  a  consttttttkm  to  hand  ea  aavagaa  would  take  a  leaf 
glaas";  who  altsr  their  views  upon  every  new  note  fltoto  tha 
of  power. 

We  have  been  a  happy  people  iMre  to  tbe  UBItad  Stetes,  ao  happy 
ibat  the  poor  aad  upuiieaiii  to  aU  the  earth  baive  eoraa  bereTNot 
all  of  us  have  beea  lortuaato,  many  bave  been  poor,  Bway  have 
had  dlfflcuitlea.  tout  gte  whole  wortd  raoogniaas  ttat  oar  lot  has 
been  taoomparrtly  better  tlian  that  of  t&peonle  of  any  other 
natlOT.  No  Itttto  of  our  good  fortune  to  doe  Jo  tba.faet  that 
has  been  a  diffarast  CtovaraiaeBt  from  any 
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OofvimMot   w«  Hsv*  bad  ofor  dlAeimifli  ud  trtala.  Imt  «• 

W«  an  todajr  battv  off  tbaa  tiM  paopla  at  nr 

»  hBta  baan  makb^;  gicat  |»Offaai  oat  of  tba 

_    _____    jtH*  wlur  la  a  mama&t  so  vatfUeiaKm  thto  diafeartiliig 

stSek  npcm  tba  IndqiaMSaiioa  at  tbe  jodlelary.  tbla  aftirt  toaltar 
tba  Oonstltutlon  vltboat  tb«  pfoeaai  at  pofndar  amfnrtimmt.  mcnUl 
hafn  been  «i  on  foot  la  bayond  wMtaataadlns.  IfiiiA  ^^^^ 
eonoedcd  to  wuggaaey.  but  on  avocy  band  wa  an  Infonnaa  ty  the 
titttiaot  oOeials  la  tti*  admlalrtnitlaa  and  tba  hlghaat  Mitborlttaa 
oataMe  of  It  tluit  tba  CBMifMiey  bas  paMid.  Let  bm  N&Uad  yoa 
tbat  «a  eaaaot  ^mtt*^*'**'*'  to  agitata  tba  f oundatloiiia  of  tba  Oomu- 
mant  and  of  tbe  fabrte  cf  oar  etrtUaatlaa  and  bope  for  fartber 
pnnea  out  of  the  gnat  eriala.  Man  oaght  at  laaat  to  know  ttuit 
tbetr  Omeatotton  la  aeeore.  ttiai  tbalr  oonrta  an  tree;  tbey  eanxMUt 
ba  espeeted  to  cany  on  wltbout  tbe  guarantaea  upon  wbleb  tbey 
bave  aUraya  dapnuled.  Tbey  are  entttled  to  bope  aa  tbey  laboi^ 
tbat  tbey  tabor  not  in  vain. 

And  let  me  lay,  in  all  eai  maluwa.  •  abof  an  tblnga  wa  mtart 
umani  wt  liilegillj  of  tbe  cbanetar  of  oar  RepobUc.  It  waa 
attoog  enm^b  to  tbrow  all  ita  vaat  xaaoureea  between  tbe  people 
and  the  devartatlag  bairtcana  of  tba  dqmaakm:  and  tt  waa  ao 
atNBg  beeaoaa  of  tba  atrangtb  tt  draw  and  tta  paopia  drew  from 
tbe  OonaUtoUon.  Many  of  ua  ba^  loet  great  poaaaartona  In  tbe 
recent  ezparlenee.  but  all  of  oa  bave  come  tbnragb  witb  tbe  beat 
pwaiilnn  cf  aU— oar  great  eonatitotlanal  Aetaeiantatlfa  democ- 
racy, wbleb  la  known  tb»  world  o?er  aa  tba  beat  and  tbe  greateat 
of  "iftftnnr  Ona  falaa  atep  now.  one  faital  blow  against  tbe  Oon- 
■titiitton  and  tba  umapernlanfa  of  tbe  Court  tbat  goarda  tt. 
and  we  will  ioaa  vaiwae  far  greater  tban  an  tbat  were  loet  in  tbe 
iliijaeealiai.  and.  wont  of  all.  tbla  win  be  a  loaa  from  wblcb  neltber 
ouraalTca  aor  oar  cbBdren  can  raoover.  Oar  BepabUc  la  cure 
aot  only  to  at^tov.  bat  elao  to  praaarre.  Krery  dtlaen  baa  a  duty 
If  yoa  would  know  wtiat  |be  dapfeealun  could  mean.  look  to 
Mast  ragimaa.  to  MaelBt  eorponittea  atatea,  to  SaeiallBt 
giifeiiiiiieiita  in  wlilob  tliare  are  no  eonatltatlons  and 
ao  conatltuttonai  rlglita.  no  tndepndant  |adlelary  to  aaaert  tbe 
Hgbta  of  a  aaa  agalnat  a  atata;  no  Ubetty  uiily  tbe  daily  round 
of  doing  tba  taakmaater'a  wfU  from  lumr  to  bour.  look  to  Burope 
and  tben  look  to  your  United  Statea,  Wliare  yet  we  alng  wttb 
vpUftad  baarta: 

-Umg  nuiy  oar  land  be  brlgbt 
Witb  freedoMi'a  bdy  Ugbt." 

And  wbcre  oar  cblldren  after  us  wlU  dog  tbe  same  ^ad  bymn. 
tf  wa  but  tiare  tbe  courage  and  tbe  faltb  now  to  preaerve  to  tbem 
oar  Constitution  and  tbe  Court  tbat  guarda  It  aa  our  fatbera 
tbem  for  ua. 
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Mr.  WHSBUSR.  Ifr.  President.  I  wA  unanimous  consent 
to  hATe  Inserted  In  the  Raoou  »  very  able  speech  deltvered 
l9  the  rkinafnr  ttma  West  Virginia  Ufr.  Holt]  over  the 
NattonaJ  Brpadcasttng  system  on  Wednesday,  February  24. 
1W7. 

Tlif^  beinc  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
prtDiled  in  the  Raooea.  as  f<dlow8: 


I  bave  Ustened  to  man*  tit  tba  speecbea  in  bebalf  of  tbe  Presl- 
dant'a  Judicial  racrganlaatkm  plan.  I  bave  read  tbe  printed  acgu- 
BMBta  of  otJtaM.  Tbara  are  tbraa  saaacal  parte  to  tbe  caaa  pre- 
anted  la  bebalf  of  the  prapoaaL  Vlrat.  tbat  tbe  courta  are  clogaad; 
to  aciwnpHSh  tbelr  worl:  beeauae  of  coofBetten.  8ae- 
tbat  wa  need  youtbfui  blood  la.tbe  Judldary.  Tblrd,  tbat  tbe 
court  muat  be  changed  la  order  tbat  certain  lava  will  be 
bald  conaUttttlonaL  Let  ua  look  at  tbaaa.  Flrat.  tbat  tbe  oourta 
are  donad.  Iba  evIdenM  la  dectdadly  asalaat  aucb  a  atatament. 
Maf  I  can  a  wttooM  of  tba  Praaldant  to  taatlff  against  blm? 
BoUcttar  Qeneral  Stanley  Reed.  In  tbe  last  annuu  report  of  tbe 
Dnpartnw&t  of  Juatloa^  PN(*  B>  oya: 

<^Tba  wofk  of  tba  Oourt  la  eunent  and  caaaa  are  beard  aa 
after  reoorda  bava  ba«i  pdatad  aa  brlata  caa  ba  prepared." 
Iba  PMildeBt  acgoad  that  tba  Oaurt  bad  dadixMd  to 

Lai  «w  i«Bla  caU  to  tbi  wttnoaa  stand  tba  aoUcitor 

docket  do 
L  oa  tba  merlta." 


or  tba 

BMitt  to  warrant  < 


point  Is  that  we  need  youthful  blood  In  tbe  Judicial 

sliueture  because  tbe  Judges  are  pbysicaUy  and  mentally  unable  to 
do  tbetr  duttee  after  imnaXnfi  the  age  of  70. 

A  very  Interesting  table  was  recently  shown  to  me.  This  tabla 
aet  out  that  the  preeent  Supreme  Court  between  the  years  of  193S 
mrtA  iDss  had  dlRXMed  of  an  average  of  983  caaee  every  year,  and 
bad  dlspoeed  of  896  cases  per  year  between  19S0  and  1933.  The 
avenge  age  of  tbe  Justices  was  88.6  jtan  between  1033  and  1936. 
Between  IWQ  and  1899  the  average  age  of  the  Justices  was  63. 
Tliey  disposed  of  an  average  of  468  cases  per  year  then  as  compared 
to  98S  of  the  present  Supreme  Court.  May  I  quote  from  Justice 
Story,  when  be  said  In  1837  after  additions  had  been  made  to  tba 
Gourt: 

••yr%  made  very  slow  progress  and  did  leas  In  the  same  time  than 
I  ever  knew.  The  addition  to  our  number  has  most  sensibly  af- 
fected our  facility,  as  well  as  rapidity  of  doing  buslneas.  'Many 
men  of  many  minds'  require  a  great  deal  of  dlscvisslon  to  compel 
them  to  come  to  definite  results:  and  we  found  ourselves  often 
Involved  in  long  and  very  tedious  debates.  1  verily  believe.  If  there 
were  12  Judgea.  we  should  do  no  business  at  aU.  or  at  least  very 
llttte." 

lien  may  be  physically  or  mentally  unable  to  do  tbelr  dutlea  at 
any  age.  Why  dont  these  proponents  of  the  plan  set  up  spedfl- 
cally  what  Justice  or  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Ckmrt  are  mentally 
and  physically  unable  to  do  his  or  their  work?  Their  reply  would 
not  be  that  the  Justices'  mental  faculties  were  at  fault  but  that 
tbe  opinions  of  the  Justlcee  were  too  independent  to  suit  their 
purposes.  As  the  youngest  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  do  not  find 
tha.t  llb«rallsm  Is  dependent  upon  age,  nac  do  I  subecrlbe  to  the 
theoi7  VaaX  men  should  be  thrown  into  the  scrap  heap  when  tbey 
reach  tbe  age  of  70.  Wisdom  and  Justice  are  more  important  on 
tbe  Supreme  Court  bench  than  youthful  energy  and  vivacity.  But 
why  continue  theee  arguments,  aa  it  is  known  that  tbe  first  two 
uairnin  are  used  to  camouflage  the  real  purpoee  of  the  plan? 
Check  the  speeches  you  have  heard  and  try  to  recall  a  single  one 
that  sooner  or  later  in  the  argument  did  not  present  the  particular 
rcMOP  for  the  attack  upcm  the  Judiciary  was  the  defeat  of  certain 
legislation  by  the  Supreme  Coiirt  decisions.  The  American  people 
would  have  thought  more  of  the  plan  had  it  been  {vesented  frankly, 
openly,  and  not  by  subterfuge.  No  one  should  object  to  the  speed- 
ing up  of  court  procedure.  No  one  should  object  to  many  of  the 
parta  in  the  designed  biU.  What  they  do  object  to  Is  the  parking 
of  tbe  Court. 

We  have  heard  much  about  the  encroachment  of  the  Judiciary 
on  the  other  two  branches  of  the  aovemment.  Admitting  this  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  let  me  say  that  the  situation  will  not  be 
corrected  by  changing  the  usurpation  from  the  Judiciary  to  the 
Biecutlve.  All  fair-minded  students  of  the  situation  will  readUy 
admit  that  there  has  been  axon  encroachment  upon  the  legislative 
functions  of  government  by  the  Bxecutive  than  by  the  Judiciary. 
It  is  known  that  the  Congress  gave  up  these  powers,  these  rights. 
to  the  Sxecutive  in  many  instances.  The  situation  is  not  corrected 
by  changing  control  from  one  to  another  unless  the  change  effecta 
a  definite  balance. 

I  have  been  very  critical  of  many  viewpoints  of  those  serving  In 
the  courts.  I  have  been  outspoken  against  scnne  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  decisions.  However,  stopgap  legislation  will  not  cure.  It 
does  not  aid  the  true  cause  of  oc»Tectlon. 

The  Encutive  says  to  tis  in  effect,  "Tou  miist  pass  It  as  I  say. 
You  have  no  right  to  take  my  plan  and  take  out  those  parts  wblcb 
you  believe  to  be  reforms.  You  must  pass  it  as  is.  There  will  be 
no  comiMTomlse.  Unless  I  get  Ul  I  want,  I  will  not  accept  any." 
A  great  deliberative  body — ^the  United  States  Senate  as  well  as 
the  House  of  Representatives — put  imder  the  pressure  d.  "must." 
Tliat  branch  of  the  Government  which  is  supposed  to  be  an  equal 
coordinate  part  with  the  executive  and  Judicial  confronted  with  the 
threat  of  "must."  Executive  encroachment  upon  the  legislative 
branch  should  be  condemned  Just  as  thoroughly  as  Judicial  en« 
croacbment. 

What  does  "must"  mean?  It  means  two  things.  First,  "U 
you  do  not  do  as  I  say,  we  will  outlaw  you  from  my  party",  and 
second.  "If  you  do  not  do  as  I  say,  we  will  pimish  you  and  your 
friends." 

Judicial  usurpatlcm  at  powerl  Afraid  of  one  branch  endangw- 
Ing  the  rights  of  the  othersi  The  whole  plan  is  to  establish  the 
word  "must"  over  the  Supreme  Court  Just  as  effectively  as  It  haa 
been  estaUlshed  over  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The 
Immediate  reply  made  to  this  Is  that  there  was  a  mandate 
granted  In  the  November  election  to  the  President  to  do  these 
things.    Let  us  look  at  the  Democratic  platform: 

"If  these  problems  cannot  be  effectively  solved  by  legislation 
within  the  Constitution,  we  shall  seek  such  clarlf]rlng  amend- 
ment as  will  assure  to  the  leglslaturea  of  the  several  Statea  and 
to  tbe  Congress  of  the  United  States,  each  within  Its  proper 
Jurisdiction,  the  power  to  enact  those  laws  which  the  State  and 
Federal  legislatures,  within  their  respective  spOieres,  shall  find 
necessary  in  cnder  adequately  to  reg\ilate  commerce,  protect 
public  health  and  safety,  and  safeguard  economic  security.  Thua 
weprq;>ose  to  maintain  th^  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution." 
Tbere  was  no  mandate  to  change  the  Supreme  Court.  When- 
ever there  was  an  intimation  that  the  Court  would  be  tampered 
wltlw  Ml  administration  spokesman  wovild  come  f award  imme- 
diately with  a  quick  denial.  Even  before  the  o^Tt»pa.igp  Senator 
AsHuasT.  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  sponsor  o< 
tbe  bUl  in  tbe  Senate,  said  this: 

"And  among  the  unjust  criticisms  which  have  been  uttered,  or 
printed,  rather,  about  President  Roosevelt  was  tbat  he  Intended 
at  some  time— nobody  knows  when  or  where — ^to  inareaae  by 
some  legerdemain — ^nobody  knows  when  or  where— tbe  member- 
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■bip  tit  tbe  AipreaM  Court  of  tbe  tlBlted  SfeatM.  so  tbat  bis  pdB- 
elea  might  be  sustained.  A  more  rUUeulous,  abauitt.  and  u^uit 
entictsm  of  a  President  was  never  made.  *  *  •  Ho  panon 
whose  opimoQ  la  respected  baa  favored  attemptiiHr  snob  a  laek- 
less  foray  and  folly." 

Tbey  say  look  at  tbe  37,000,000  people  who  voted  for  Pt«sMant 
Roosevelt.  Using  the  same  logic,  the  Btspnnm  OOurt  would  be 
tncrcaaed  continually  by  future  Presidents.  As  Ssnator 
said,  if  President  Booaevelt  bad  tbe  right,  ««"^*mit 
reactionary  or  conservative,  would  be  entitled  to  tbe 
jjrlVllege. 

If  there  is  a  definite  mandate  of  tbe  people  of  tb«  United  States 
to  do  this,  why  not  submit  it  to  the  people  for  ratification  or 
rejection.  Why  fear  the  people?  They  quickly  fall  back,  as  all 
who  desire  power  will  do,  to  tbe  eaouae  tbat  It  takea  time,  that 
we  cannot  wait,  we  must  do  this  now:  that  we  should  remem- 
ber the  child-labor  amendment  as  it  has  been  before  the  people 
for  almost  13  years.  Yes:  that  is  true;  but  on  the  other  side 
of  the  picture  one  finds  that  tbe  average  oanstltutlonal  amend- 
ment of  the  United  States  was  ratified  In  less  than  a  year  and  a 
half,  also  that  the  twenty-first  amendment  was  ratified  in  less 
than  a  year. 

They  say  If  this  blU  Is  not  passed  we  cannot  protect  the  farmers, 
we  cannot  protect  the  laborer,  we  caimot  do  anything  for  social 
welfare.  They  try  to  make  it  i^ipear  that  there  can  be  no  old- 
age  pendon.  or  no  humanitarian  legialatlon  unless  the  step  is 
taken.  *^ 

They  know  that  the  promises  and  ttuneata  ate  demagogic  and 
untrue.  They  try  to  make  it  appear  tbat  tbe  «Trovtt1f?p  to  this 
plan  is  tbe  oppoattlan  of  the  Liberty  League,  eatrentiiad  wealth, 
or.  as  they  say,  tbe  "•conomle  royalists."  Tbat  souads  good. 
They  are  good  targets.  In  this  classification  one  must  place 
such  liberals  as  Senator  Bmrrow  K.  Whselbb.  Senator  WnxiAM  E. 
BoasB.  Senator  BCmaat  JdwHaow.  Senator  Gaoaa  NMnns.  Senator 
Lthh  PaasiBa.  and  Senator  Gbulb  P.  Ntb.  Are  tbey  Liberty 
Leaguers?  These  men  who  have  been  flghting  for  the  underdog 
and  who  have  fought  against  entrenched  wealth  and  economic 
royalists?  When  some  of  tbe  proponents  of  tbe  bffl  were  on  tbe 
band  wagon  of  reaction,  these  men  who  oppose  tbe  President's 
plan  led  tbe  fight  for  social  welfare.  Some  of  the  loudest  self- 
styled  spokeemen  for  liberalism  today  were  very  quiet  or  were 
following  the  power  of  the  Liberty  Leaguers  when  these  men  men- 
tioned a  moment  ago  were  struggling  for  the  underprivileged. 
I  ask  you  labcnlng  men  who  work  day  by  day.  you  fanaers,  or  you 
who  toil  in  any  occupation,  to  put  up  the  voting  records  of  the 
proponents  of  the  plan  with  thoee  I  have  Just  mentioned.  Let 
them  come  fotward  and  show  tbelr  liberal  records  as  compared 
with  theee  men  who  realise  that  this  court  proposal  la  not  liberal 
and  sound. 

True  liberalism  Is  Injxired  by  this  proposal.  Changing  tbe  per- 
sonnel is  not  the  remedy.  If  we  are  to  have  a  veto  over  the 
Judicial  power  as  they  Imply,  submit  a  constitutional  amandment 
to  the  people. 

Packing  the  Court  wlU  never  solve  the  Issue.  True  liberals  want 
an  honest  Court.  A  man  who  will  go  on  the  Court  with  a  promlss 
to  nwpport  any  legislation  Is  unfit  to  be  on  the  bench.  Tbe 
pr(^x>nents  sre  like  a  home-town  baseball  team  which  says: 

"Tour  xnnpire  has  been  calling  strikes  and  balls  wrong  brtiind  the 
plate;  we  will  put  an  umpire  on  the  bases  who  win  caU  aU  your 
men  out.    That  will  make  us  equal  and  will  scrive  tbe  problem." 

That  is  not  the  American  way.  They  say  this  Is  not  a  move  to 
pack  the  Court,  but  It  Is  a  move  to  unpack  the  Court.  Tbe  very 
statement  itself  indicts  the  plan,  yet  In  denying  tbe  packing  process 
they  point  to  Incidents  where  members  of  the  Court  a{qx>inted  by 
Presidents  have  later  turned  and  opposed  the  plans  of  tbe  Executive 
who  appointed  tbem.  By  this  very  statement  they  attack  tbe  plan 
and  prove  that  It  will  not  be  effective;  that  It  la  unsound;  tbat  it 
does  not  go  to  ttie  heart  of  tbe  problem.  If,  as  they  say,  those 
i9>Poliited  to  ttie  bench  may  turn  on  tbe  Executive  and  refuae  to 
follow  his  ideas,  as  tbe  ones  In  tbe  past  have,  then  what  guarantee 
is  given  to  the  worker,  to  the  farnw,  and  others,  tbat  there  will  be 
a  definite  legislative  progrun  of  aasistaaoe  wblcb  tbey  can  be 
assured  will  reeelve  the  i4>proval  of  the  Supreme  Court? 

The  Supreme  Court  has  declared  certain  New  Deal  laws  iinooosU- 
tutlozud.  Some  of  these  have  been  passed  under  the  wblp  of 
patronage  with  mucb  speed  and  greater  dictaitlop.  Just  aa  surrty 
as  the  death  of  some  cf  this  legtriatton  Is  due  to  what  they  dalm 
to  be  Judicial  usurpatloQ,  its  birth  is  due  to  Exaeuttve  ustopation 
of  legislative  funetiona. 

We  are  placing  outselvea  m  a  posttlOQ  as  statsd  by  President 
Roosevelt  In  these  words: 

"Tbey  reallae  that  In  84  months  we  have  built  up  new  instru- 
ments of  public  power.  In  tbe  hands  of  a  people's  government  this 
power  is  wholesome  and  proper.  But  in  tbe  hands  of  political  pup- 
pets of  an  economic  autocracy  such  power  would  provide  sba^lea 
for  the  liberties  of  the  pec^e.  Give  them  tb^  way  and  Uwy  will 
take  tbe  course  of  every  autocracy  at  the  past  powei  for  tbem- 
sdves,  enslavement  for  tbe  public" 

Is  this  tbe  caae  be  apeaka  of?  Are  we  placing  a  power  there? 
This  Is  an  appropriate  time  to  qwak  of  Oeorge  Washington.  He 
statsd  In  his  fareweU  addresa: 

"It  is  bnportant,  likewise,  that  tbe  baMti  of  thinking  la  a  fr«e 
eountry  should  Inspire  oautlon  In  tboae  entrusted  wlUx  Its  adoaln- 
Istratlon  to  confine  tbemaelves  within  tbelr  reqiectlve  constltu- 
tlonal  spheres.  Tlie  wgtatt  at  encroachment  tenda  to  ooosoUdate 
tba  powers  of  aU  tbe  departments  la  one,  and  thus  to  crsate 
Whatever  the  form  of  the  government,  a  real  deqxjtlsm.  •  •  • 
I«t  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation;  for  tbough  this  may  be 


not  a 
there- 
to blank- 


teeae  bisteaoe.  tbm  taMtmrnfeat  at  good,  tt  to 
waapuu  by  wbkA  fkee  gowmments  an  dustiufwi- 

Ttae  most  aarlous  blow  against  Oie  ObJeeMve  tit 
mn  was  tbe  H.  B.  A.  **iac^  efalckesi'*  i»riir«im 
6-to-4  dedaloa  or  a  e-«b-S  dedalon.  but  a  a-ttH 
fore  before  he  could  tesuiieU  tbe  dead  Btam 
eiiedt  Judges  would  have  to  be  added. 

It  may  be  said,  and  I  oertalnly  wffl  not  dispute  tbe  fact,  that 
w  oourta  have  made  many  serious  mistakes;  but  there  have  also 
been  mlstakea  on  the  parts  of  Cmgreas  and  tbe  Sxecutive. 

I  appeal  to  tbe  youth  of  America  to  Join  in  tte  battle  to  protect 
the  American  form  of  government.  Tttoae  favoring  tbe  proposal 
say  that  It  recogntaes  youth.  It  does  not  reoognhn  youth,  and 
will  prove  an  Injury  to  us  because  we  are  the  ones  who  wlU  be 
affected  for  years  to  come  by  this  most  dangoous  precedent. 

The  Ccmstltutlon  sets  out  three  coordinate  braa^iea  of  govern- 
ment—^he  executive,  the  legislative,  and  the  Judicial.  Let  ua  keep 
an  three,  each  with  its  jxiwers,  each  with  Its  limitations,  and 
prohibit  encroachment  of  one  upon  the  other.  If  changes  are  to 
be  made,  make  them  in  an  Am^rir^n^  miy  by  tbe  niiiuw  of  oon- 
stttutlonal  amendment. 


A  Pica  for  Tolerance  aad  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WAU5H 

OP  MASaACHUSBCTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursdajf,  Feibnum  25  ilegislaUve  daw  of  Wednesday,  Feb, 

24),  1M7 


AIH3RBSS  BY  BOK.  ROBERT  F.  WAOHSR.  OP  NEW  TOBX, 
BEFORE  THE  AMERICAN  JEWISH  OONOBESSb  OH  FEBRU- 
ARY «.  1037 


Mr.  WALSH.  BCr.  President,  I  bA  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  tbe  Appendix  of  the  Raooaa  a  very  Inter- 
esting and  eloquent  speech  dellveied  by  the  Junior  Senator 
fftmi  New  York  [BCr.  WagnkrI  before  the  American  Jewish 
Congress  oa  February  4. 1937. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkxhu),  as  follows: 

A  PUS*  FOB  TOLiaAMCS  Am  rSSEDOM 

My  friends,  friends  of  the  American  Jewish  Oongross.  falknr 
citiaens.  I  am  deeply  moved  by  this  public  manifestation  of  faita 
in  tbe  work  I  have  done — in  the  Ideals  toward  which  the  kind 
band  of  Providence  has  from  time  to  time  guided  my  steps. 

As  I  look  around  and  see  this  gathering  of  tras  fMenda.  of 
companions  of  long  and  time-tested  standing,  my  memory  runs 
back  fondly  across  tbe  years  of  our  constant  cotnzadssblp  In 
progressive  and  humanitarian  endeavor.  Can  any  of  us  fSU  to 
rsjoloe  In  the  great  gains  our  Nation  has  since  tban  achieved? 
Oan  any  of  us  tall  to  perceive  tbat  today  ^"^fi^r  bolda  tbe 
bals  nee  of  power  in  favor  of  democraqr.  tolwanoe.  human  liberty, 
and  peaoet 

Twenty-ave  yeara  ago  we  took  for  granted  tbe  eventual  exten- 
sloo.  of  free  government  into  every  remote  oomar  of  the  civttlasd 
globe.  The  oonoem  of  advanced  men  and  women  vras  not  bow 
democracy  might  be  defended  against  its  enemies,  but  ratbsr 
how  It  might  be  utlllaed  by  Its  friends  to  enlarge  tbe  material 
and  cultural  opportunltlea  of  tbe  masses.  Today  we  eannot 
countenance  eo  limited  a  view.  If  w  take  a  world-wide  teventory 
of  events,  we  must  reoord  not  progrses,  but  startUz*  istrogiesslua. 
Mot  only  has  tbe  eomplete  fulfillment  of  democracy's  posslblUtisa 
been  retarded,  what  la  even  wmae.  In  many  laada  the  great 
Instrumentality  of  desnoeraey  Itself  has  bsen  throwa  into  tbe  die- 
csrd.  Popular  government  i»  sneered  at.  The  liberties  wlilcb  wa 
bold  more  sacred  tban  life  are  berated  as  shameful 
Such  is  the  bitter  aftenpatb  of  tbe  carnival  of  bate 
Into  which  mankind  was  plunged  In  1814. 

And  eo  it  has  oome  to  pass  that  today,  as  ummr  bsCora  la  i«- 
oorded  time,  the  ideals  of  peace  and  tol«Miee  are  hi  need  at  a 
champion— not  a  diampioD  to  pit  hate  against  bat*,  bot  oae  wbo 
aets  a  shining  example  In  brotbetly  love.  For  now  wa  see  ^^^^t^fif 
engaged,  not  In  opnentlng  tbe  bonds  at  peace,  but  la  fOniBg 
once  more  tbe  guaa  of  war.  Tbe  drone  of  mmtary  pianw  aMfbo 
heard  overhead  as  tbey  praetioe  dally  ahova  tbe  qutst  flslda 
where  lOXXWjOOO  World  War  dead  lie  borlcd.  TSm  alala  pecnle  of 
Europe  today  do  not  want  war  any  more  thaa  nm^waatad  tt 
83  years  sgo.  mat  wbaa  tbalr  ststesmen  and  geattals  play  tbelr 
reckless  games  of  international  grsad.  tbe  Uvea  of  ->«Mt*r-  are 
tbe  final  stakes. 

In  bope  and  fear,  tremblingly  we  pray  that  tbe  bltt«»aas  aad 
hatred  engendered  by  tbe  last  war  wflf  not  bring  oa  tbm  aest. 


already  these  evU  sentiments  are  tinwirtlug  tbm  other 

the  q>lrlt  of  intolerance.    In  socns  araaa.  tbe  w~i^«— yHrtl  fliea'Qf 
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aalle*  «ai  ■fT««««»,  hmH*  to  tad  nottiM  ataoad.  an  ooDsamlag 
tbtlr  own  aSawy  «l  Honw.  Panwuttoa  la  mnnlng  raaopant 
«^f»«fc  miBort^  ptMva^  te  tha  aama  of  aatlonaUam.  tliOTMaiHla 
^  t»itig  flBMVlatad  wboaa  aona  and  fathon  and  btothcn  diad 
la  dtf enat  ol  tba  nation.  In  ttw  name  of  culture,  mnitone  an 
|.«Hig  dflfraded  Wbam  aciilawiMBte  bave  cmbeiUabed  every  aelenoe 
and  ev«7  art.  In  tbe  name  t€  racial  supertortty.  ttiere  le  being 
ebUterated.  firam  tbe  wy  People  for  whom  cuperiorlty  Is  dalmed. 
every  cbaraeterlstle  wbteb  baa  made  tbem  great.  IrreeponitiWe 
BMlota  ate  tearing  tram  tbelr  beaite  tbe  love  of  tnitb.  and  turn- 
ing tbem  mto  patba  wbieb  Inevitably  lead  to  barbarism.      

It  Is  a  pecullariy  JtmUtk  conception  of  blstory  tbat  tbe  great 
empires  wCcb  bave  bald  sway  tbrougb  tbe  ages  roee  wl»«»  tbelr 
etbleal  standards  were  bH^  end  fell  wben  tbelr  morality  decayed. 
Tbey  wbo  deny  tbe  loverelgnty  of  rtgbt  and  admit  allegiance  only 
to  tbe  powv  of  mlgbt  natural  find  no  boq>ltallty  in  tbelr  bearts 
fbr  tbe  Jew. 

y^irtunate  are  w«  In  betng  so  far  removed  from  tbe  scenes  of 
tbeee  beartivndlng  dleorden.  But  mere  pbyslcal  distance  is  an 
mueory  safeguard  for  tbe  tlmM  and  a  poor  consolation  for  tbe 
sympatbetlc.  No  tboogbtful  person,  no  sensitive  penon.  can  re- 
gard any  manifestation  of  man's  inbimianlty  toward  man  as  being 
only  of  local  concern.  Prejudfoe  and  peiaeeution  recognize  no 
arbitrary  bounds.  If  tbey  live,  tbey  are  sure  to  expsnd.  They 
cannot  live  if  not  allowed  to  eipaad.  Tbe  clash  of  competing 
ideas  and  practioee  Is  now  beard  by  aU  ■'^▼c  thc»e  who  are  asleep. 
Democracy  and  autocracy  bave  eome  to  gripe.  Brute  force  is  at 
war  witb  reason.  Both  cannot  survive.  Upon  tbe  outcoxoe  of 
tbat  contest  bangs  tbe  fate  of  6,000  years  of  progress. 

I  have  a  profound  conviction  of  tbe  eventual  triumph  of  reason. 
I  believe  that  by  precept  and  eiample  Amertoa  will  restrain  tbe 
dogs  of  war  and  esalt  tbe  praetleal  example  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.  X  believe  tbat  tbe  ^Mt  of  tolenuce.  emanating  from  our 
shores,  win  spread  its  radiant  wings  eastward  across  tbe  Atlantic. 
Every  louilou  eleeirticre  In  ttM  direction  of  darkness  and  intol- 
erance «v«»w%*»Mt«  us  In  Ametm  to  surge  forward  in  the  direction 
of  liberty  and  light. 

Bvery  age.  in  blstorleal  perspective,  tends  to  establish  its  own 
standards  by  which  It  is  measured  liy  posterity.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  tbe  test  of  an  advanced  civilisation  was  the  degree  to  which 
tbe  will  at  tbe  majority  prevailed.  In  tbe  twentieth  century  the 
test  has  become  tbe  eartent  to  wbleh  tbe  Integrity  of  mlnorltlee  is 
reepected  and  preeerved.  For  ua  in  Amerlea  tbe  ablUty  to  meet  this 
twentieth  oentiiry  teet  Is  of  more  thmn  ecademlc  slgnlflcance.  It 
may  deter  mine  our  survival  aa  a  united  r«tloo,  for  as  a  nsxlon  we 
are  an  aggregate  of  mlnorltleo— radal  mlnorltlee.  religious  mlnori- 
tlss,  eeonqmle  mbaortttee— eiowly  learning  to  Uve  peacefully,  bar- 
BoniooalT'.  and  cooperatively  together. 

We  may  frankly  face  tbe  fact  tbat  tbe  greatest  single  eouroe  of 
iDtfinsl  nisefTiiinn  Is  economic  adversity.  One  of  tbe  great  dangers 
of  the  depression  was  tbat  tbe  reeentment  of  the  sufferers  m^ht 
Have  been  inelted  against  some  one  group  of  our  people.  The 
unrest  of  bard  tlmee  afforded  tbe  vendors  of  intolerance,  envy,  and 
Ignorance  a  unique  opportunity  to  sell  tbelr  waree.  And  they  tried 
to  do  so.  But.  despite  tbelr  efforta.  tbe  trying  tribulaUcms  of  mis- 
fortune seieed  only  to  enliven  tbe  etmospbere  of  good  will  and 
mutual  endeavor.  Tbe  vendors  of  intolerance,  envy,  and  Ignorance 
aevcr  gained  standtog  In  tbe  eounaele  of  the  American  people. 

Tbe  kind  of  America  I  look  forward  to  Is  one  wboee  people  are 
united,  not  unlfarm:  preeentlng  an  aspect  not  of  drab  monoU»iy 
but  of  tbe  harmonious  contrasts  of  tbe  symphony.  Bach  strain  of 
tbo  populatlOB  should  ocmtrlbute  Its  own  beautiful  dlstlnctlTenees 
to  tbe  oomposlte  glory  of  tbe  Nation. 

Amerlea'a  greatneee  Bee  in  tbe  fact  that  It  baa  always  associated 
human  development  with  human  freedom.  And  since  the  turn  of 
the  eentiB7  Uiere  has  come  to  ue  a  growbag  reaUaatlon  tbat  our 
tonple  of  political  liberty,  if  It  Is  to  stand,  mtist  be  reinforced  with 
tbe  sted  girders  of  economic  and  aocial  Justice.  Steadfastly, 
aoberly,  we  bave^ieen  bunding  theee  new  conoepto  mto  tbe  stmo- 
ture  of  our  nfi^*i'iY^^  life.  One  by  one  we  have  accepted  and  made 
our  own  tbe  concepts  tbat  tbe  Injured  worker  sbaU  be  compen- 
sated by  the  industry  be  serves;  tbat  tbe  pbysleal  weU-belng  of 
^eorkln^eQaien  abaU  be  conserved  for  tbe  reuing  of  tbelr  children; 
that  boys  and  gliis  ihaU  bave  a  chance  to  play  in  the  freah  air  and 
to  go  to  ediool;  ttiat  fair  proflts.  steady  bustness.  and  decent  wagee 
are  mutxiaUy  mtecdependent;  tbat  indxistrlal  peace  cannot  endure 
wtthout  Indostnal  freedom;  and  that  tbe  basards  of  unemployment 
and  old  i«e  anat  be  driven  a«^  by  systematic  forms  of  social 
■ecuTtty. 

America  nraal  eontlnue  with  unabated  aeal  tta  crusade  tot 
•oeM  Jnstlee.  DaepMe  the  tremandous  gains  that  bave  been  made 
within  our  memory,  the  path  ehnart  le  steep  and  perUous.  Tbou- 
asoMla  of  our  people  stlU  dwtfl  In  the  vale  of  practical  destitution: 
■dmoas  ef^  ear  children  stin  live  in  dums  located  at  the  center 
of  areaa  of  dlaeMe  and  crime;  aa  actual  majority  of  our  citiaens 
hsive  not  yet  moved  Into  that  prmnleert  land  of  reasonable  com- 
fort and  secuiliy  which  AnMrlca's  wealth  makee  poesible  and 
Amenoa'a  Meala  BMkea  mandatory.  Vistas  of  binnan  adileve- 
avnt  strata  before  vs.  awaiting  only  our  wOl  to  adileve. 

Liberty  la  hard  to  wta.  It  Is  even  harder  to  keep.  Oovemment 
aloae  cannot  proteet  It.  In  every  age  and  every  land  It  can  be 
mamtalaed  aaif  V  men  and  women  devote  en  their  energlee 
•ad  lesouma  to  the  pt'eauiiauun  of  Ita  sacred  flame. 

mis  flaaee  of  sodal  eonaelence  must  guide  tbe  wortd  in  Ite  race 
r  towaird  a  taUtber  and  finer  type  of  clvfltaatlon. 
MmUti  Oongreaa,  gathered  here  tonight,  repreaenta 


that  aadeat  people  of  prophets  and  sages  wbo  first  Undled  tfala 
light  of  ethical  idealism  and  bestowed  its  glow  upon  aU  mankind. 
Toon  is  now  tbe  privilege  to  keep  it  on  high.  And  despite  recur- 
rent vldsaltudes,  take  courage  from  your  long  and  noble  history; 
draw  sustenance  from  your  participation  tn  the  great  American 
experiment:  and  make  true  the  prophecy  of  the  brave  Lafayette, 
wbo  eaid  of  our  country  in  1783: 

"Itey  t>*l«  great  monument,  raised  to  liberty,  serve  as  a  leason  to 
the  oppressor,  and  an  example  to  the  oppressed." 
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American  Institute  of  Banking 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OP  ffEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  25  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  Feb. 

20,1937 


EXCERPTS  PROM  ADDRESS  OP  HON.  J.  P.  T.  O'CONNOR, 
COMPTROLLER  OP  THE  CURRENCY,  AT  A  DINNER  GIVEN 
BY  THE  WASHINGTON  CHAPTER  OP  THE  AMERICAN  INSH- 
TUTE  OP  BANKING  ON  FEBRUARY  30,  1837 


Ml.  WAONER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcorb  excerpts  from  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Hon.  J.  P.  T.  O'Connor,  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Washington  chap- 
ter of  the  American  Institute  of  Banking  at  the  Willard 
Hotel.  Pebruary  20,  1937.  It  is  a  very  interesting  and 
oTiHghtpming  address. 

Thore  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

The  Am>rw»ftn  Institute  of  F*"fc'T^g  has  made  a  Taltiable  con- 
tribution to  the  banking  system  of  tbe  Nation.  Por  37  years  It 
has  fitted  yoiing  men  and  women  for  the  more  Important  posi- 
tions in  the  banking  field.  Besides  training  its  students  in  the 
varloiis  subjects  which  are  abeolutely  essential  to  a  proper 
knowledge  of  ^mnX»ng  practices.  It  has  devel(^>ed  a  better  under- 
standing between  tbe  employees  and  tbe  executives  of  the  banks. 
In  addition,  many  worth-while  contracts  develop  from  the  ac- 
quaintances made  at  the  various  meetings  where  bank  employees 
In  the  different  cities  come  together.  With  a  common  aim.  frlend- 
sb^M  are  farmed  which  last  through  the  years.  The  Institute's 
graduation  day  has  achieved  a  new  significance  through  the  com- 
paratively recent  innovation  of  a  Nation-wide  broadcast  of  the 
graduation  exercises  with  its  linking  together  of  thousands  of 
students  throughout  the  country. 

There  are  now  more  than  34,000  graduates  of  the  Institute  uid 
a  great  many  of  them  are  taking  advantage  of  the  graduate 
courses  which  have  been  established  In  addition  to  the  standard 
couzaes.  AU  coiuses  given  by  the  institute  are  taught  by  ex- 
perienced bankers  and  lawyers  and  particular  care  Is  given  to 
the  selection  of  the  faculty  for  the  graduate  school.  Among  Its 
members  is  the  general  coiuisel  of  the  Comptroller'i  Office.  Mr. 
George  P.  Barse.  Mr.  Barse  each  day  renders  opinions  on  different 
phases  of  banking  practice,  takes  an  active  part  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  cases  involving  bcuik  actions,  and  represents  the  Comp- 
troUer's  Office  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  when 
matters  affecting  national  banks  are  before  that  high  tribimaL 
Mr.  Barse  Is  representative  of  the  men  who  serve  on  the  graduate 
faculty. 

You  will  be  Interested  In  some  flguies,  not  heretofore  released, 
from  the  last  national-bank  caU,  which  was  tot  December  31, 
1938.  New  high  reosds  were  set  for  both  total  assets  and  total 
deposits  of  the  6.331  national  banks  in  operation.  Total  depoelte 
have  reached  successively  high  figures  for  each  caU  since  Decembw 
81.  1035.  but  the  former  high  record  for  total  assets  on  December 
81.  1928.  has  not  previously  been  surpassed. 

Total  assets  on  December  31.  1936.  were  $31,070,441,000.  and 
exceeded  by  •481.286,000  the  total  assets  rep<»rted  by  7.636  banks 
as  at  December  81.  1928.  The  cxurent  figure  also  shows  an  in- 
crease of  81.867,603.000.  or  4.60  percent,  since  June  30.  1936,  the 
date  of  the  prevloxis  adl,  when  there  were  5,374  active  banks,  and 
an  increase  of  82.845.740,000,  or  10.08  percent  over  the  amoiut 
reported  by  6,392  active  banks  as  of  December  31.  1936. 

The  total  deposits  on  December  31,  1936,  aggregated  $27,608,- 
807.000,  exceeding  by  $1,407,944,000,  or  5.37  percent,  the  amount 
reported  as  of  June  30,  1938,  and  exceeding  by  $2,760,664,000.  or 
11.11  percent,  the  total  reported  as  of  December  31.  1936. 

The  aggregate  deposits  on  December  31,  1936.  consisted  of  de- 
mand and  ttme  depoelts  of  Individxials.  partnerships,  and  corpo- 
rations of  $12,601,606,000  and  $7,381,494,000,  respectively;  United 
States  Government  dqjosits  q(  $666,356,000;  State,  county,  and 


mmldpal  depoatti  of  tS,067J73j000:  poetal-savlags  deposits  of 
$03,374,000:  depoelts  of  other  banks  ot  $4,480,048,000;  and  certified 
and  cashiers'  checks,  cash  letters  of  credit,  and  travelers'  cheCks 
outsUnding,  etc.,  of  $460,147,000.  The  thne  depoelts  of  Indi- 
viduals, partnershipe,  and  corporatlona  Include  time  ifffli-ateB 
of  depoeit  of  $608,880,000  and  depoelts  evidenced  by  savings  paae 
books  of  $6,360,083,000.  the  latter  figure  representing  15.535.438 
accoimts.  Postal  savings  in  national  banks  on  December  81.  1936, 
showed  a  decreaae  of  $44,602,000.  or  83.39  percent,  sinee  June  80. 
1936,  and  a  deereasa  of  $94.620/)00.  or  50.44  percent,  shooe  Decem- 
ber of  the  previous  year. 

Against  the  net  demand  phu  thne  depoelts  of  $23438.430,000 
held  by  member  and  ncHunember  national  banks  oo  December 
81,  1986.  reserves  of  $3,741,745,000,  or  a  ratio  of  11E5  percent, 
were  required  to  be  carried  under  existing  statates  with  Federal 
Reserve  banks  in  tite  caae  of  member  banka,  and  apiHOved  reeerve 
agents  In  the  case  of  nonm«mber  banks.  Theee  banks,  however, 
held  reserves  totaling  $8344.368.000.  whl(^  were  $1,102,634,000  hi 
excess  of  the  reqxiirements.  or  1643  percent  of  net  demand  plus 
time  deposits. 

Loans  and  discounts,  totaling  $8.367338,000,  showed  an  Increase 
of  $508,179,000  since  Jxme  and  an  Increase  of  $762,007,000  in  the 
year. 

Inveetmenta  In  United  States  Ooeemment  Obligations,  dlrset 
and  fuUy  guaiantsed.  wen  $8,686,854,000,  In  cenaparlson  wtth 
$8.447364.000  on  June  80,  1886,  and  $73134120)00  on  December 
31,  1935.  Investments  in  tudi  obligations  (m  the  date  of  the 
recent  call  eomprtsed  direct  obligations  of  $7300480,000,  oUiga- 
tlons  of  the  Recottstmetiop  Finance  Oorpcratlon  of  $143.698300, 
Fedoal  Ptem  Magtgatp  CorporatUm  bonds  of  $343317.000,  and 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  bonds  of  $890380.000.  Other 
bonds  and  securities  held,  totaling  $4,004,490,000,  sheared  Increases 
in  Ihe  6-  and  13-month  periods  of  $50330,000  and  $430,066,000, 
respectively. 

Balances  with  other  banks  and  cash  items  In  process  of  collec- 
tion were  $8,463,578,000,  including  reserve  with  Reserve  banks  of 
$3,828,463,000,  and  showed  an  Increase  of  $612,846,000  and  $816,- 
095.000  over  the  amoxints  reported  as  of  June  30,  1936,  and  De- 
cember 31,  1935,  respectively. 

Cash  In  vault  of  $618308,000  dcoeaaed  $18401.390  shice  June. 
but  increased  $34,004,000  In  the  year. 

The  book  value  of  capital  stock  on  December  31,  1936,  totaled 
$1,598,815300,  repieeratlng  a  par  value  <tf  $1.606311300.  The 
latter  figure  represents  class  A  preferred  stock  of  $315,771,000,  class 
B  preferred  stock  of  $19,310300,  and  common  stock  of  $1,260,- 
030,000.  Surplus  funds  of  $1,046382.000,  undivided  profits  of  $368,- 
525,000.  reserves  for  contingencies  of  $140,467300  and  preferred- 
stock  retirement  fund  of  $10,621,000.  making  a  total  of  $1372.- 
195,000.  tncreaaed  $97343,000  since  June  and  $235,464,000  sinee 
December  the  year  previous. 

Bills  payable  of  $2,588,000  and  rediscounts  of  $62300.  a  total  of 
$2,660300.  decreased  $222,000  and  $352,000  in  the  6-  and  12-month 
periods,  req)ectlvely. 

The  percentage  of  loans  and  discounts  to  total  deposits  on  De- 
cember 31,  1936,  was  2934.  in  comparison  with  2931  on  Jtme  80. 

1936,  and  3031  on  December  81,  1985. 

Uttle  has  been  saM  of  the  Herculean  task  aecomplidied  by  Hon. 
Henry  Moigenthau.  Jr..  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  In  handling 
the  Government  finanoes.  Through  refinancing  the  Government 
oUlgatlona  and  ttaroo^  the  exocise  of  good  judgment  tn  timing 
the  offerings  to  the  public,  the  Secretary  hae  been  able  to  save  the 
taqwyers  of  the  country  huge  sums  of  money.  Let  me  give  the 
picture  briefly. 

The  Interest-bearing  public  debt  of  the  country  on  January  81, 

1937,  was  $88321.005340.  Based  on  the  average  Interest  rate  as  of 
December  81.  1988.  which  was  8306  percent,  the  annual  intefcst 
charge  on  that  amount  would  be  $1.114.743302.  At  the  average 
interest  rate  of  2368  percent  as  of  January  31.  1937.  the  annual 
Interest  ^arge  on  the  same  amount  would  be  $868.406307,  ttipre- 
sentlng  savings  of  $346347390  ovor  the  amount  of  the  Interest 
charge  if  the  earlier  rate  of  interest  still  prevaUed. 

Before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  Hotise  of  Repreeentat:ves  on  the  Treasury  Department  ap- 
propriation bill  for  1038  the  Secretary  said:  "During  tiie  8  years 
I  have  been  In  the  Treasury  Department  we  have  either  refunded 
or  secured  new  money  for  the  Treasury  to  the  amount  of  $34,000,- 
000,000.  or  an  average  of  $8,000,000,000  a  year."  After  dlscuiwlng 
the  finances  of  the  Government  dtning  the  past  8  years,  the  €teo- 
retary  further  stated,  "What  wlU  come  about  during  the  next 
4  yean  win  be  comparatively  small.  The  biggest  part  of  the  opera- 
tion to  behind  us.  For  the  next  18  months  there  wiU  be  $3300.- 
000,000.  exclusive  of  Treasury  bins,  and  $3,000,000300  of  Treaauiy 
bills,  or  a  Uttle  under  $6,000,000,000.  That  Is  for  18  months.  We 
have  been  handling,  not  counting  Treasury  bins,  $8.000300.000  a 
ywtr.  'nterefcre  the  thing  is  very  much  reduced,  and  the  debt  is 
being  evenly  tapered  over  the  next  35  years,  or  Crom  now  to  1960. 
There  is  no  partleularty  large  sum  coming  due  In  any  one 
year.  Frankly,  campared  with  what  I  felt  last  year,  I  feel  very 
comfortable." 

With  the  Social  Oecuilty  Board,  the  FMeral  Depoclt  Insuranee 
Corporation,  and  other  Ctoverament  agenctas  Investing  In  Govem- 
ibent  bcods.  and  m  view  of  the  Secretary's  statement  with  refer- 
ence to  future  financing.  I  leave  it  to  you  to  determine  approxi- 
mately what  amoont  of  Government  hoods  wlD  be  available  to  the 
pobttB. 


in  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  MKW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtday.  Febrmary  25.  If  J7 

lir.  DICK8TEEEN.  ICr.  Speaker,  I  wiah  to  tOAxnm  mywOt 
tartefly  on  the  sttiuttkn  which  now  prendls  in  Poland.  The 
Members  of  the  House  who  have  bem  foUowlng  the  news- 
papers are  undoiartedly  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  verf 
oltical  situation  has  arisen  in  that  country  with  ref  oence 
to  the  Jewish  population.  This  situatkm  mlfht  have  been 
in  existence  for  snne  time  past,  but  only  recently  did  H 
assume  a  vwy  critical  pn^xn-yon. 

Three  million  or  so  of  Jewish  people  have  been  raoentiy 
termed  "surplus  papulaUon."  Somehow  or  other  the  Oov- 
emmoit  at  Poland  is  detomlned  to  get  them  out  of  the 
country.  And  unfortunatdy,  there  Is  no  place  tor  ^*»p»i 
to  go. 

FoDowtng  our  lead  in  1931  most  of  the  countries  of  the 
world  have  closed  their  doors  to  Immigration.  The  countries 
oi  South  America  wliich  oould  absorb  any  ?i!ifn>?ftr  of  people 
from  other  lands  have  dosed  their  doora  just  as  we  dosed 
ours  against  immigratton.  And  now  we  have  these  8 JMjOOO 
Pohflta  Jews  literally  unable  to  leave  Poland  and  yet  uifed 
to  get  out  of  that  country. 

I  am  not  unaware  of  the  fact  ttiat  this  problem  Is  lugely 
an  economical  one.  Unlike  the  sttuatian  in  Oermany.  wiaeiw 
the  Jews  are  and  were  discriminated  against  fmmmn  o( 
their  race,  the  Polish  discrimination  acainat  the  Jew  is  not 
due  to  his  race  or  rdiglon  but  is  due  to  the  tmet  that  eco- 
nomically ttietr  lot  is  unstable,  and  the  Polish  Oovcnuneni 
does  not  know  how  to  settle  its  own  economic  problem. 

When  with  the  TVeaty  of  Versailles  there  had  been  ze- 
estabUshed  the  Republic  of  Poland  after  being  dormaaf  for 
some  100  or  ISO  years,  it  was  the  belief  of  all  Utaerty-lovliw 
people  tbat  here  there  was  created  a  new  Nation  which 
would  carry  on  in  the  vpiiit  at  justice  and  equality,  and 
inrovide  a  haven  for  the  oiwressed  in  all  of  Burope.  After 
all.  Polish  tradition  was  of  the  fhiest.  We  cannot  fonet 
that  in  the  liiiddle  Ages,  when  most  of  western  Burope  dis- 
criminated against  the  Jewish  people  and  itbax  Jewldi 
communities  were  slaughtered  along  the  Rhine,  tt  was 
Poland  who  generously  opened  its  doors  to  the  persecuted 
of  all  lands  and  welcomed  them  to  her  midst.  And  again 
when  after  the  Reformation  there  was  a  lot  «<  blood  abed 
in  Burope  because  of  religious  wars  which  wees  devastatinff 
tbe  world.  Poland  furnished  the  island  of  safety  for  aU  who 
were  persecuted  because  of  their  religion,  and  was  the  one 
coimtry  in  Europe  which  maintained  tolerance  and  ztiigkNM 
freedom,  when  the  rest  of  Burope  was  stepped  in  zellgioiis 
wars. 

So  that  Poland  tradition  was  ever  on  the  side  of  liberty 
and  progress.  And  when  Poland  was  reestablished  at  the 
Peace  Conference  we  an  rejoiced  that  here  again  a  Uberal 
nation  was  allowed  to  reestablish  its  freedom  and  «^nntliHW 
its  traditions  of  progress  among  the  war-tom  **»t*f*ri  of 
Europe. 

Poland,  however,  has  what  Is  known  as  "minartUeaf*, 
perhaps  to  a  larger  extent  than  any  other  nation  in  Xuropa. 
The  latest  figures  before  me  show  that  some  80  or  SI  per- 
cent of  the  people  of  Poland  are  riansnrt  as  so-caDad 
"minorities.'*  In  other  wordB,  tbey  do  not  bdanf  to  the 
ruling  group  within  the  borders  of  the  State  but  must  be 
c<m8idered  somewhat  idien  or  sonwwhat  of  "a  State  within 
a  State."  Poland  suilers  because  of  that.  •Mt%Mtf/^  ^  jg 
also  Poland's  strength.  For  by  having  these  "minority 
nationalities''  within  her  bordeis  Poland  is  able  to  point  out 
to  the  world  how  to  cope  soccessfuDy  with  such  a  «««^««^ 
Under  the  present  txea^  aU  "minorities  were  ptaoed  under 
the  control  of  tbe  League  of  Nations,  but  it  seems  ttiat  the 
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LMgne  of  Nfttions  hms  been  lo>iog  prestige  very  rapidly,  and 
most  of  the  nations  have  decided  not  to  leave  their  "mlnor- 
t^  pnblem  to  the  Jurladlctlon  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
but  to  take  care  of  these  problems  within  their  own  borders 
as  best  they  could  by  themselves. 

AnA  thus  Poland  Ukewiae  freed  Itself  from  the  Jurisdiction 
ot  the  League  of  Nations  in  matters  afTecting  its  "minority" 
proldem.  And.  unfortunately,  the  Jews  of  Poland  are  a 
"minority.''  Why  it  should  be  so  Is  hard  to  fathom.  After 
aO.  the  Jews  of  Poland  do  not  wish  to  be  different  from  the 
rest  of  the  people,  nor  do  they  wish  to  separate  themselves 
from  the  rest  of  the  body  problem.  But  it  seems  that  In  the 
many  years  that  Ptdand  was  torn  between  Austria.  Prussia. 
and  Russia  the  Jewish  populatkm  of  that  country  did  not 
merge  itadX  Into  the  dominant  group,  but  maintained  to 
aom«  octent  its  racial  individuality,  and  we  miaht  even  say 
Its  alffo^Twwf.  As  a  result,  a  good  many  Jews  in  Poland  never 
even  acquired  Pdand  speedi  or  Polish  cusUuns.  but  kept 
ttaem9elves  »put  from  the  rest  of  the  population.  I  say 
many  of  the  Jewa^  for  In  addition  to  those  Jews  who  failed  to 
become  absorbed  In  the  Poland  natk>naUty,  there  are  hun- 
drads  and  thiMitnndif  who  have  beotmie  so  f uUy  assimilated 
that  by  DO  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  they  be  classed  as 
being  la  any  way  allca  or  different  from  the  rest  of  the 
PoUah  people. 

Of  course,  statlstks  are  a  trsaoberoua  thing,  and  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  at  ttils  time  how  many  of  the  34)00.000  Jews 
in  Potaod  bdong  to  the  asstailated  group  and  how  many  of 
tbtm  stoould  be  dMSSd  as  a  "minavtty",  but  tt  seems  that  the 
Poland  Goveinment  has  a  doulde  problem.  It  not  (mly  has 
''sarptas  Jews^  wttfato  tta  midst  but  it  complains  that  it  has  a 
faim  pftpnUsltfm  whldl  most  be  taken  care  of  by 


I  have  seen  some  statistics  In  the  newqMtpers  to  the  eftect 
that  the  Jewish  birth  rate  is  lower  than  that  ot  the  rest  of 
tlie  popnlatkm,  the  Jewish  birth  rate  being  some  9  percent, 
when  the  rest  of  the  population  is  14  percent.  Whatever  it 
may.be,  the  PoUdi  pet^de  are  a  fertile  race  and  the  country 
is  tmabls  to  support  its  masses.  As  a  result  onigration 
from  Poland  has  always  bem  the  order  of  the  day,  and  in 
former  yean  large  numbers  of  Poles,  both  Jew  and  non- 
Jew,  would  emigrate  to  the  United  States  or  to  the  South 
American  countries.  But,  as  I  stated  before,  both  our  Gov- 
emment  and  the  governments  of  South  Amoica  have  em- 
barked upon  a  policy  of  restricted  emigration,  and  so  it  is 
stlU  hard  to  teU  how  Poland  can  overcome  this  necessity 
for  onigratlon  of  its  "surplus  stocks",  be  they  Jew  or  non- 
Jew.  80  far  as  the  non-Jew  pcq^nilation  is  concerned,  emi- 
gration Is  still  possible,  since  these  emigrants  are  tor  the 
most  part  farm  laborers,  and  there  is  a  maiiket  for  farm 
laborers  In  South  America.  So  far  as  Jews  are  concerned, 
they  belong  to  the  middle  class,  and  apparently  there  is  no 
eoontry  in  the  world  irtio  could  absorb  this  middle-class 
type  of  emlgratloii. 

Palestine  for  a  irtiile  took  care  of  a  large  ntonber  of  Polish 
Jews  who  had  left  the  country,  but  Palestine  likewise  has  a 
restricted  immigration  pcdicy  and  cannot  absorb  the  many 
hundreds  of  Jews  who  wouM  leave  the  country  immediately 
to  go  to  Palesttne. 

That  tbfBTtton  remains  only  one  way  by  which  this  prob- 
lem can  be  solved.  Poland  must  be  industrialized  and  find 
Qccupatian  tor  the  city  wori^er  absorliing  the  many  Jews 
who  live  in  PolaDd's  cities  and  permit  them  to  make  a  living. 
"Die  Jewish  people  have  demonstrated  before  that  they  make 
fine  factory  workerB,  and  I  know  that  in  the  city  of  New 
Yorl:.  In  irtiich  I  live,  Jews  form  the  backbone  of  a  good 
many  industries  calling  for  manual  labor  in  the  factories 
such  as  the  fur  industry,  the  dress  Industry,  and  the  like. 
Jews  make  good  physical  workers  in  industry  and  recently 
have  even  becooie  skillful  agriculturists,  and  are  employed 
successfully  in  farm  labor.  Oenerally  speaking,  the  tend- 
ency of  Jewish  marken  is  toward  factory  labor,  and  not  to 
farm  labor,  and  Poland  has  not  yet  developed  sufficiently 
ta  an  industrial  sense   to  find  employment  for  factory 


Poland  needs  reorganization  and  needs  help  from  other 
countries  to  set  itself  economically  right,  but  it  should  not 
be  hard  to  obtain  this  credit.  By  dint  of  continued  appli- 
cation and  allowing  Poland  to  develop  its  industrial  produc- 
tion generally  the  world  can  only  be  the  gainer,  by  having 
this  large  country  join  the  ranks  of  the  industrial  nations 
of  the  world.  Poland  has  the  man-power,  the  industry, 
ability,  and  all  that  goes  toward  the  making  of  a  success- 
ful industrial  community.  With  the  solution  of  the  Polish 
economic  problem  the  Jewish  problem  will  likewise  be  solved. 

Poland,  which  for  so  many  years  was  an  oppressed  nation, 
should  understand  more  than  any  other  countxy  in  the  world 
how  it  feels  to  be  a  downtrodden  people.  All  the  antisemltio 
excesses  about  which  we  read  in  the  papers  so  much  should 
be  stamped  out  with  a  firm  hand. 

When  Pilsudski  was  the  head  of  the  Polish  State  no  anti- 
Semitic  excesses  were  allowed  and  the  Jews  of  Poland  demon- 
strated how  loyal  and  attached  they  were  to  the  Pcdand 
State.  This  attachment  and  loyalty  should  be  rewarded  in 
Bome  way.  I  believe  that  if  given  the  o]K>ortunity  the  Jews 
of  Poland  will  prove  that  not  only  do  they  deserve  to  be 
treated  like  equals  in  an  equal  state  but  that  they  win  aiHdy 
their  energies,  intelligence,  and  abilities  to  the  upbuilcUng 
of  the  Polish  State  and  to  the  creation  in  Poland  of  a  coun- 
try which  the  world  would  marvel  and  admire  and  which 
win  be  a  constant  beacon  light  of  freedom  in  the  seas  ot 
trouble  which  prevail  in  eastern  Europe  today. 


Leon  Trotsky 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  25  (legislatirx  day  of  Wednesday,  Feb. 

24).  1937 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  STATE  AND  LETTER  FROM  JAME3  L. 
WILMETH.  SECRETARY  OF  THE  JX7NIOR  ORDER  UNITED 
AMERICAN  MECHANICS 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  RxcoRS 
an  editorial  frcan  the  State,  a  magazine  published  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  entitled  "Our  Neighbor's  Quest", 
and  in  coimection  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  editorial  I 
ask  that  there  be  printed  therewith  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  under  date  of  February  2.  1937,  by  Mr. 
James  L.  Wilmeth.  national  secretary  of  the  Junior  Order 
United  American  Mechanics. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  and  letter  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  tbe  State  for  Janxiary  1937] 

OTTR   NDGHBOB'S   GX7XST 

Sunday's  papers  carried  the  news  that  Leon  Trotsky  had  arrived 
In  Mexico  where  he  was  warmly  welcomed  as  a  great  Bolshevist. 

Almost  at  once  he  expressed  a  desire  to  visit  New  York,  and  he 
may  soon  he  seen  in  that  city  vmleas  Stalin  protests  too  strongly 
to  Washington  that  Trotsky  Is  public  enemy  no.  1  of  the  Soviet 
state. 

Because  he  claims  to  be  the  true  prophet  of  bolsbevlam,  next 
to  Lenin  himself,  Trotsky  was  run  out  of  Russia  by  Stalin,  who 
brooks  no  rivalry,  was  later  expelled  from  Turkey,  and  lately  from 
Norway,  as  undesirable;  but  Mexico  has  offered  him  asylum  and 
probably  a  vantage  point  from  which  to  penetrate  this  country. 

An  amuwlng  as  well  as  retributive  side  to  the  whole  affair  la  that 
TYotsky,  who  preached  and  practiced  wholesale  murder  In  the 
red  revolution,  should  now  be  seeking  protection  in  a  foreign 
country  for  fear  Stalin,  after  a  mock  trial,  may  murder  h<T»,  as 
happened  recently  to  Zinovleff,  KameneS,  and  others  of  his  former 
associates  in  Russia.  Incidentally,  he  regards  the  United  States, 
becaiise  of  its  large  foreign  population  in  the  North  aiul  West, 
Including  many  Mexicans  in  the  Southwest  and  the  Negroes  at 
the  South,  as  a  fertile  field  for  his  communistic  doctrines. 

Already  Mexico  has  accepted  them  In  part,  which  accounts  for 
the  warmth  of  his  reception  there.  Let  us  hope  that  he  may  be 
kept  out  of  this  country  as  an  undesirable  alien. 


f^aiiisi  S.  193T. 
Tlie  honondde  the  Sacaxnurr  or  Labob. 

WtM»ington,  D.O. 
DBAS  KuMuc  SacactABT:  Aoeording  to  what  purports  to  be  xell- 
atde  haformatloa.  pubUshed  in  the  ntmupm^en  of  January  SI, 
1037.  there  Is  a  project  tmder  way  to  give  Leon  Itotsky.  Russian 
revotutlonlst  now  residing  In  Mexico,  "a  day  tn  couit".  beCoie  an 
American  nmmintlwi  of  inquiry,  sitting  preferably  in  New  Tack 
City. 

Tbe  press  paldlelty  goes  on  to  eay  that  Ttotsky  would  be  given 
an  on>ortunlty  to  defend  himself  against  charges  made  in  lios- 
oow  recently,  at  the  trial  of  17  alleged  antl<8oviK  ooniplratora. 
that  he  had  plotted  to  orerthrow  tbe  Soviet  Oovemment.  It  Is 
further  reelted  that  TTotsky  is  eager  to  visit  New  Toric.  to  refnte 
the  charges  and  accusations  made  against  him  in  Moscow. 

We  are  further  advised  that  the  editor  of  Trateky's  wrtttngs 
arrived  in  New  York  a  few  days  after  a  long  visit  with  Tkotaky, 
In  Mexico  City,  and  that  as  a  preliminary  step  toward  tte  estab- 
Uslmient  of  a  oommissioa  to  "try"  TVoteky.  the  American  com- 
mission for  tbe  defense  of  Leon  Ttotdcy  has  announced  a  mass 
meeting  at  Mecca  Taaftle,  to  be  held  on  the  evening  of  February 
14.  and  further  that  the  said  committee  has  estiddished  head- 
quarters downtown  in  New  York,  and  that  the  committee  num- 
bers among  its  members.  70  American  liberals. 

We  further  laam  that  this  self-appointed  oommtttae  has  cabled 
Stalin.  Soviet  dictator,  protesting  sentenoes  passed  upon  defend- 
ants In  recent  trial  or  hearing,  and  urging  siMnension  of  death 
sentences,  pending  Investigation  by  Impartial  committee  ot  m- 
qulry.  composed  of  genuine  friends  of  the  Soviet  TJnkm. 

The  article  In  questton  states  further:  "Tbe  return  of  both 
Schachtman  and  Novack  from  a  visit  to  Ttotdcy  '^Ini'iiltfr  with 
the  conclusion  of  the  Ifoscow  trial,  and  has  apparently  ttmiiiaf^ 
Interest  In  a  movement  to  obtain  Ttotsky'S  admlssloa  to  the 
United  Stotes." 

The  Junior  Order  United  American  Mechanics,  a  patriotic  oisan- 
Ication.  orgaolBBd  %k  years  ago,  with  oouncils  or  lodges  in  all  of 
the  States  of  the  Unkm  exoq;>t  six,  has  viewed  with  alarm  tbe 
removal  of  the  exile  Trotaky  and  the  estabUahment  of  his  resi- 
dence, by  permissloa.  in  Mexico.  We  have  feared  that  this  was  a 
preliminary  step  In  an  effort  to  have  him  admitted  to  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  statement  eontained  in  tbe  puUie  press,  last  noted  above, 
seems  to  bear  out  the  Impression  which  has  prevailed  »wwM^g  oar 
people.  It  occurs  to  us  that  the  so-caUed  attempt  of  this  sslf- 
appolnted  committee  to  arrange  for  eome  idnd  of  *«««*ii"g  or  trial, 
fen-  which  there  is  no  precedent  in  American  trial  procedure  or 
Jurisprudence,  and  to  have  Leon  Ttoteicy  pteeent.  Is  but  an  excwe 
for  his  admission  to  the  United  Statee. 

We  are  opposed  to  his  being  even  pormttted  to  come  within  tbe 
territorial  limits  of  tbe  United  States  for  this  or  any  othw  pur- 
pose. We  submit  that  the  attempta  of  this  so-caUed  committee 
to  stage  or  set  up  any  such  procedure  is  dons  for  tlu  purpose  of 
creating  srntlmrat  In  favor  of  ttiis  Communist  exile,  "ntrtriky, 
and  that  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  UUlted  Statee 
on  any  such  flimsy  pretense  or  excuse. 

We  submit  that  the  presence  of  this  Ootnmunist  ^»1U  would 
be  inimical  to  the  best  Interest  of  the  XThlted  Stetee  and  its  dtt- 
sens.  and  that  be  sbould  not  be  ptirmltted  to  croM  tbe  **»r\'^r* 
border  to  enter  tbe  United  States  lor  this  or  any  other  purpose. 

The  Americao  people  wiU  watch  tlie  outoome  of  this  effort  to 
have  this  man  TMiAy  oome  to  the  United  Statee  with  an  aroused 
and  awakened  interest,  and  we  stnoerely  hope  and  pray  that  you 
WiU  use  your  good  oOees  in  reusing  permission  for  blm  to  enter 
tbe  United  SUtes. 
With  considerations  of  re^Mct.  I  am 
Tour  obedient  servant, 

L.  rnnjBOx.  NaUoiua  Saentmry. 


The  Miners'  Union 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

€»  WB8T  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  25  ileffishOive  day  of  Wednesday,  Feb. 

24),  1937 


ARTICLE  PSOM  TBK  PARKKBSBUBQ  (W.  VA.)   SBHTINKL 


Mr.  HOLT.  Bd^.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consoit  to 
have  printed  In  the  Bmcoaa  an  article  appearing  Jn  the 
Parkersborg  (W.  Va.)  Sentind  on  Febniuy  24, 1917.  entltled 
*Tlie  Highway.** 

There  being  no  objectkm.  the  artide  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbookd,  as  foilowB: 


inom  the  PMfcsntbmg  (W.  TtL)  Sentinel  of  V^.  K.  llgTl 

Tkb  Rxchwat 
Bf  CSiariea  Brooks  Bmitb 
Wmmttonm.  rtbnury  M.— IVo  congressional  ooaaminees  bM« 
eertaln  lAases  of  proposed  legtaUtion  affecting  coal— West  Vir- 
ginia's main  industry — befme  them.  Outside  of  ooountttees,  bov- 
ever.  tbe  question  <a  uppermost  interest  with  West  Vbglnlaas 
today  Is: 

What  part,  if  any.  wlU  the  Vblted  Mtaie  Workers  be  made  to  play 
by  John  L.  Lewis  In  his  battle  to  unionize  the  steel  industry.  wbIA 
he  is  waging  through  bis  other  union,  ttie  Committee  en  Industrial 
Organization,  and  which  he  set  up  as  a  substitute  for  tbe  AnansMk 
Federation  of  Labort 

So  far  President  I«wls  has  used  the  United  Mine  Wortters  in  his 
new  field  to  finance  bis  C.  I.  O.  ESrUer  he  made  use  of  tt  to 
flmance  the  reelection  of  President  Rooeevelt.  He  putaUcty  tn- 
Bounoedthst  his  union,  through  him.  bad  contributed  gSOOjOOO  tiw 
this  purpuee.  It  was  raised  by  qxclal  aasessmenti  en  union 
miners,  which  were  "checked  olT*  before  they  received  their  WMes 
under  tht  agreement  which  prevails  between  emptoyva  and  the 
liffwis  union. 

Information  in  this  direction  is  very  easy  to  obtain  tbenbve. 

Tbe  total  number  of  Lewis'  miners  is  conveniently  estimated  at 

fiOO/XX).    It  actually  may  be  more,  but  it  Is  not  likely  to  be  lesa,  in 

view  of  conditions  prevailing  in  the  industry  at  the  present  time. 

>w  IBS  Mm  IB  utvnB  ZH  wier  vnteona 

In  West  Virginia  (an  flluminstlng  example)  there  were  two  spe- 
cial assessments  of  $1  each  levied  on  the  miners  in  Novcmber'and 
December  IBSS  covering  about  05.000  men  and  ndslag  appmad- 
mateiy  tlOO,000.  There  were  two  ^Mdal  asseasments  of  gl  par 
man  in  January  and  ftbruary  1937  covering  about  lOOiKX)  ^v^ 
and  ralsbig  approodmately  gaOO,000. 

During  19S6  there  was  an  average  of  about  97.000  men  working 

1  the  minee  of  the  State,  while  tbe  reports  would  imilcate  eevem 
MMWisand  moie.  Tbe  reason  for  this  discrepancy  is  that  aO  of  tbe 
mlnee  are  not  operating  aU  tbe  time.  Tbe  average  number  of 
woriting  days  in  I9M  was  about  190.  as  against  183  in  19Si. 

Union  dues  and  ^Molal  aaseesments,  added  to  the  higher  odsIb  of 
living,  cut  deeply  into  the  miner's  annual  income.  It  would  be 
heavy  enoii^  If  the  burden  wwe  limited  to  ew^T*«*ty«^  mg  own 
xmlon,  either  in  psaoertm>  or  striketlme.  Making  him  tfnance  out 
of  his  meeger  wages  political  campaigns  and  strikee  la  other  in- 
dustries maj  seem  to  outsiders  to  be  oppmeniin  him.  But  if  so 
that  U  bis  personal  problem.  Be  has  not  ooUectlvely,  so  tax, 
plained  out  loud  Tbare  may  or  may  not  be  reasons  Car  " 
It's  a 
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The  Fntiire  of  the  Republican  Party^-Libenl  or 

Conservative? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAMH^TON  FISH 

or  NEW  YOMK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
TTiiirtday,  February  25, 1937 

Mr.  FIBB.  Ur.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
marks.  I  Include  an  article  written  by  me.  a  oooalderabla 
part  of  which  was  publUbed  in  liberty  it^yMiw^  of  y\ebru- 
ary  27.  U37.  as  foUowi: 

The  big  issue  which  oonfronte  tbe  Bq^uhUcaa  Party.  laevMaMe 
and  hr^vessilde.  is  whether  tt  shall  beoome  the  Oooesnrattve  Party, 
dominated  by  the  Uber^  Leegue,  big  bwtlnese,  aaaployen  o< 
labor,  wealth  and  reaction;  or  whether  It  ahaU  lllisisllBS  Ita 
poUdes  and  leadership  on  the  heals  of  its  early  prlndplss  enun- 
ciated by  Abraham  fJnooin  and  adhered  to  by  Ibeodors  Bores 
velt.  and  beoome  once  egain  tbe  party  rrprosmtlin  tbe  interests 
of  the  plain  people  of  America.  Upon  the  outoome  ot  this  para- 
mount issue  the  Bqrablican  Party  win  survive  or  psridk. 

Mr.  Charles  Iflrhfison.  director  of  the  Democratic  Publicity 
Bureau,  has  reoteUy.  in  a  public  statement,  adriasd  the  BepubU« 
can  Par^  to  beonuw  oonservative  and  to  leprosem  tbe  nijussi  u 
tlve  interests.  Beware  of  Greeks  bearing  i^ts,  or  of  Iflrbslsci 
advising  the  Republican  Par^.  Thia  is  tbe  same  kind  at  advise 
that  Thomas  Jefferson  pive  the  PsderaUsts  in  1800.  aft«  irtilch 
they  never  won  a  Presidential  election,  and  that  the  P— t''"rata 
gave  the  Whigs  In  1880,  when  they  started  to  «<«— rrtnT  as  a  party 

If  tbe  BepubUcaas  follow  lir.  Iflcbeison's  adviee  therawUl 
not  be  enough  votes  cast  tar  tbe  Bspubllran  ticket  in  the  nest 
national  elecUon  to  permit  It  to  remain  on  tbe  taaOot  or  to  mn- 
tUiue  as  a  party.  We  would  be  among  tbe  also  zbm,  with  tbs 
Communists  and  SodalMe.  Tbe  Demoeratle  Party  today  to  rad- 
ical, and  we  must  bs  UlMral  and  avoid  being  elttasr  fadkat  or 
reactionary.    In  tbe  recent  eledOon  we  appealed  to  tbe  eonMTva- 

tive  Democrats  under  tbe  leadenblp  of  JdbnW.  DbvIb,  and  what  did 
we  get?    Ncthlng  at  aO.    B  tbe  BspubUcan  Fsi^  Is  to 
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!•»  It  |o  down  with  Its  flag  npng,  m  It  b«gM.  m  tte  pvtj  o< 
bmnan  rlghti  and  ooBatttotkmal  gorBnummt.  took  not  m  »  party 
o<  wcaith  and  raaeOon. 

It  Is  my  oomTlctlan  that  tha  Bapabllcan  Party  mtiBt  chart  a 
liberal  eoutM  batw— n  hide-bound  coueenaUem  and  reaetlon- 
■ryl«m  on  one  aide  uid  dangsrooa  radlcaUam  and  aoBlallian  aa  the 
othar.  The  patty  nnvt  be  Uberaltted  In  leaderahip  and  poUdea 
In  ordar  to  bring  back  wtthln  tta  f olda  the  mUllona  of  wage  eanian 
tn  the  IndiHtrlal  oanten  and  the  farmera  and  llberala  at  the 
^[fcet.  If  we  dont.  In  the  next  election  we  wont  even  carry  icaine 
aiiid^  Vermont. 

X  know  that  the  Old  Ooard  and  leactlonarlee  aneer  at  the 
word  liberallBe".  hot  the  people  on  the  atraet  know  exactly 
what  It  Tlgn*f^  To  "llberaflee*  doea  not  mean  the  adoption  of 
radloal.  aoclaltatle.  or  onoonatttntlonal  policies,  or  to  enter  Into 
eompetltlon  with  PreaMent  Booeeirelt  for  the  radical,  Fanner- 
lAbor.  Socialist,  or  Oonmranlat  ▼otaa.    It  meana  a  return  to  the 


.early  prlndplea  of  the  Bepubliean  Party,  proclaimed  by  Iilncoln, 
that  human  rlghta  are  iiqiiBnar  to  prqpearty  tlghta  and  that  labor 
la  prior  to  and  Indqiendent  of  iff^ir***' 

&  ualng  the  word  mberal**  I  dont  mean  liberal  with  other 
people'B  moner.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  balanced  Budget  and  the 
practloe  of  national  economy. 

The  ataod-pat  and  reactionary  leadera  with  which  the  Bepub- 
ttam  Pvty  la  honeyeombed  must  be  aenmed  for  new.  younger, 
and  more  Tigoroua  leadera  who  b^tere  In  we  humane  poUdea  of 
jAnr-eOi*  and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  who  hnve  faith  m  the  plain 
people.  UntU  thla  la  done  there  wm  not  be  much  chance  of  re- 
storing the  oonfldenoe^  of  the  voteri.  To  bring  back  the  mmions 
of  RqiMildlcane  who  hai«  left  the  party  in  recent  yeara,  and  par- 
tleulany  the  wage  eaman.  It  la  neoeenry  that  the  Republican 
Party  adopt  sound.  Ubenl.  and  himiane  poUclee  and  reestaUiah 
Itself  aa  the  party  of  the  people,  dedicated  to  their  aervlce  and  to 
the  advancement  of  aodal  Justloe.  the  betterment  of  the  Amer- 
ican standard  of  wagee  and  of  llvttig  and  to  the  further  develop- 
ment of  economic  fteedom  throughout  the  Hatlon.  We  cannot 
afford  to  stand  pat  and  changeless  m  a  changing  world. 

The  purpoee  of  thla  artlOle  la  to  call  on  all  RepubUcana.  Uberala. 
and  oooeervatlTea  alike  who  love  the  RepuMlcan  Party  and  believe 
that  It  la  needed  more  today  than  ever  before,  to  reafflrm  Ita 
early  prinet|Aee  of  human  rtgbts,  social  and  Industrial  lustloe,  and 
a  square  deal  for  labor,  the  farmer,  the  buslneasman.  In  private 
property  and  equal  opportunities  for  an. 

On  audi  a  platform  the  Republicans  could  be  united  and  mU- 
lloos  of  wage  earners  and  liberals  who  have  been  driven  out  of 
the  par^  becaoM  of  reactionary,  stupid,  and  dlacredlted  Old  Ouard 
Teartiirnhlr  wouM  return  to  fight  wtthln  ttie  party  for  eound.  sane, 
and  liberal  raeeeuree  'n^thln  the  conilnea  of  the  Constitution  axul 
our  American  system  of  goveriiment. 

However,  we  might  as  well  face  the  fact  that  any  attempt  to 
liberalise  the  party  will  be  fought  covertly  by  the  Botffbona  and 
the  rsUea  of  a  past  genaration.  practically  all  of  whom  arc  over  80 
years  of  age,  who  son  have  a  powerful  grasp  on  the  RcnuUlcan 
organization  and  leadership  and  are  now  engaged  In  slowly  stran- 
glUig  the  party  to  death.  It  la  quite  true  that  within  the  Repub- 
lican Party  the  Old  Ouard  die.  but  never  surrender.  It  is  no 
sasy  taak  to  tflshlfclgs  them  and  llberallae  our  pollciee,  but  it  must 
be  done  if  the  party  Is  to  survive. 

As  I  said  in  the  preeonvcntton  campaign  when  I  was  xirglng 
the  nomination  of  Benator  WHxiam  B.  Bobab  as  the  Republican 
candidate  for  President,  because  I  knew  lUs  great  vote-gettmg  pow- 
en  and  brileved  that  he  waa  the  greatest  champion  of  constltu- 
tlODal  government  elnee  Daniel  Webcter  and  of  popular  govern- 
asent  and  our  fre*  institutions  sinee  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Old 
Onard  wouM  rather  have  the  Bepobllcan  Party  defeated  than  to 
win  with  sMneone  whom  they  did  not  control.  It  Is  unfortunately 
ttve  ttat  many  of  the  Old  Ooaid  RopobUcMi  leaderB  pvafer  defeat 
than  to  win  If  It  JeoperrtHise  their  oontrol  of  the  party  machinery; 
unleaa  they  are  in  the  saddle  they  prefer  the  party  to  be  defeated 
no  that  they  ean  rule  the  wieek  aftwwaid.  sinee  the  recent 
eleetlcn.  however.  ttMse  has  not  been  nmeh  left  of  the  wreck  to 
rule. 

The  qnestlaD  la  whether  the  Bepubliean  Party  can  actually 
•orvlve  tmder  Its  own  name  and  go  forward  to  future  vlctoriea. 
V  the  party  le  tnjUeappear.  then  leTs  buUd  a  Constitutional 
Pmrtf,  aa  AaMrteairParty.  a  Ubetal  Par^.  or  adopt  the  old  JOSer- 
aoaian  name  at  Bepabliean-Oemocratie  nrty.  but  not  a  conserv- 
ative party  to  rsprssent  a  handful  of  1^  taatpKjtn.  bankers, 
eaapteyais  of  labor,  and  qisolal  Interests.  Itiat  isaa  not  the  por- 
poae  of  the  Bepubliean  Party. 

I  predict  In  the  next  eieetioo  that  the  Mbw  Deal  or  DsBsocratle 
FMty  win  be  tfiOt  In  twain,  and  the  Ptomer-Labor.  Socialists. 
«rtoae  degriiea  of  radlcalB  win  form  a  third  party  under  the 
of  a  Itemar-Labor  Party  and  be  headed  by  SanMor  La  Fok.- 
aad  John  L.  Lewis.  B  that  develops,  a  reovgwalaed.  revlta- 
Ifcmd.  and  UbsnUasd  Bepubliean  Party,  standing  for  social  and 
industrial  juattce  undsr  the  OunatituUoa  and  our  American  vya- 
of  government,  wm  sweep  the  country  In  IMO. 

I  have  a  utttfouad  and  aoundant  fklth  In  the  party  and  Its 
heritage.    X  oo«ld  not  be  oCharwlee.  as  my  grandfather. 


PUSk,  a  furmfw  Whig  Qotemur  and  Senttkir  ftom  Hew 
Tork.  voted  for  Premant  and  Xlnooln  and  served  tor  8  years  m 

ss  Bsoretati  of  State,  and  my  father 
of  the  Vew  York  Aaaembly  In  18B6-0fl^ 
la  Ooagrem 
nam  Bipuyuou  Party  Ifcoes  a  crMa.  and  tl^ls  no  tbne  to  evade 

V^OB  ntattoBB  eC  the  problem  wffl  depend  wheth«  the  BsfmbU- 


can  Party  wffl  dls^>pear  as  did  the  old  Whig  Party,  ite^ogenltor. 
ntiwMMirmwi  and  unwept.  We  must  at  the  outeet  recognise  the 
feet  that  the  party  has  been  grievoxuly  wounded  end  has  suffered 
a  tremmdous  loss  of  prestige,  power,  and  ix^ularlty.  but  It  can 
pull  through  and  be  reTltallsed  to  fulfill  its  glorious  destiny  of 
constructive  and  patriotic  service  to  the  American  people.  To  do 
so  it  must  make  clear  by  wmtls  and  actions  that  It  has  no  connec- 
tion, directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  American  Liberty  League, 
which  Is  anathema  to  the  poorer  people  and  whose  members 
^ipeared  to  be  the  main  financial  bulwark  of  the  Republican 
Party  In  the  last  election.  The  huge  contributions  of  the  Du 
Pants,  IfellATW.  and  liOrgans.  and  other  so-called  eccmomlo  royal- 
Ista,  Including  the  steel,  oil.  and  public-utility  Interests,  caused 
the  wage  earners  to  feel  that  the  Republican  Party  was  controlled 
by  wealth  and  q)ecial  interests  and  played  directly  Into  the  hands 
of  President  Roosevelt  during  the  campaign. 

This  fact,  combined  with  the  ghastly  blunder  of  the  Republican 
htgh  command  in  T*"^fct"e  bitter  attacks  on  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  lnq)iring  tbe  employers  of  labor  to  use  the  pay-roU 
envelopes,  an  un-American  and  undemocratic  method  of  distribut- 
ing vldous  propaganda,  against  it.  was  disastrous.  ICr.  William 
Oreen.  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  declared 
publicly  that  the  Social  Security  Act  was  the  moet  progressive 
piece  of  legislation  ever  passed  by  Congress  for  the  benefit  of 
American  wage  earners.  No  one  claims  that  the  act  is  perfect,  but 
tbe  luderlying  princlfdes  are  right;  and  if  amendments  based  on 
experience  are  needed  to  carry  out  effectively  the  purpoee  of  the 
a^  the  Congress  will  readily  comply. 

The  tragedy  of  the  attack  on  the  Social  Security  Act  by  the 
BepubUcan  National  Committee  for  partisan  purposes  was  that  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  only  17  Republicans  voted  against 
the  bin.  and  only  5  in  the  Senate.  In  spite  of  an  overwheuning 
Republican  vote  for  tbe  measme  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  it 
was  denotmced  In  the  bitterest  terms  by  John  Hamilton,  the  Re- 
publican national  chairman. 

This  deidorable  political  strategy  was  followed  by  praetleally  all 
the  bigwigs  throughout  the  last  month  of  the  campaign,  until  It 
became  the  outstanding  Issue  and  caused  the  defeat  of  numerous 
R^ubllcan  candidates  for  Congress  in  the  industrial  districts. 
The  industrial  population  in  the  big  cities  lost  faith  in  our  Re- 
publican leadership  and  were  almost  driven  out  of  the  Republican 
Party  by  such  stupid  and  amateinlsh  bliinders.  We  lost  the  city 
of  Mew  York  by  l375,000.  and  Philadelphia.  Pittsburgh.  Cleveland. 
Chicago.  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles  by  huge  and 
unprecedented  majorities. 

In  this  terrific  landslide  of  baUots  In  the  big  industrial  centos 
Republican  candidates  not  only  for  Congress  but  for  all  political 
(dBcee  were  bowled  over  like  nine  pins,  and  replaced  by  Demo- 
crats who  are  now  entrenched  in  power,  and  supported  by  vast 
patronage.  Siortslghted  and  politically  inexperienced  Republi- 
cans take  sOlace  at  our  recent  disaster  and  seek  to  compare  It  with 
ttM  defeats  of  the  DemocraUo  Party  in  1920.  1934.  and  192a 
Unfortunately,  there  is  no  real  basis  for  such  a  comparison. 
When  the  Democrats  lost  the  Presidential  eleetiom  In  thoee  years 
they  nevertheless  carried  the  solid  South  and  most  of  the  border 
Statee  for  thetr  Members  of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlvee.  Senate, 
and  Oovemors,  and  also  in  a  number  of  northern  Statee  as  well. 
Including  the  election  of  a  Democratic  Oovemor  In  New  Yoric 
in  1924  and  1928.  Consequently,  even  In  defeat  the  Democrata 
had  a  powerful  minority  in  both  the  House  and  Senate  and 
oontralled  extensive  political  patronage  throughoot  the  Nation. 

In  the  November  election  the  sum  total  of  Republican  succees 
vnui  88  Members  of  the  House,  an  all-time  low  In  peroentage.  and 
16  left  in  the  Senate,  and  the  Oovemors  of  Maine.  Vermont.  New 
Hampshire,  and  South  Dakota.  There  were  only  six  Republican 
Senators  elected,  four  outstanding  llberala— McNabt.  Bobah.  Cat- 
rwt,  and  BaTBOi.  and  the  other  two — ^Wbxts  and  Loo^ — had  labor 
support  and  favor  the  Uberaliaatlon  of  Republican  poUdee. 

In  aplte  of  this  overwhelming  defeat.  I  stlU  have  an  abiding 
faith  in  the  eound  principles  of  the  Republican  Party,  which  has 
made  for  the  greatness,  wealth,  progress,  and  freedom  of  our 
country  during  the  past  75  years,  and  also  in  the  Intelligence, 
judgment,  and  patriotism  of  the  Anxerican  people.  They  may  be 
temporarily  led  astray  by  false  leaders,  but  they  will  never  depart 
for  long  from  the  prlndplee  upon  which  otnr  Oovemment  wae 
eetablished  by  Washington,  preeerved  by  Lincoln  and.  under  tha 
Republican  Fttty  and  its  leadership,  became  the  greatest  Nation 
on  earth. 

X  do  not  propoae  to  outline  a  party  platform  In  this  article.  That 
win  be  done  by  the  Republicans  in  Congrees  as  the  Issuee  develop. 
It  la  the  duty  and  req)onsiblllty  of  the  Republican  Members  of  the 
Heoee  and  Senate  to  initiate,  shape,  formulate,  and  oonsonunate 
Bsjpahllcan  policies  upon  which  the  party  must  be  rebuUt.  and  it 
win  be  upon  that  record  that  the  next  congressional  campaign  In 
1988  wUl  be  fought,  and  not  upon  any  prodamatlona  of  the 
National  Committee.  Tbe  National  Ccnnmlttee  fumbled  the  baU  on 
the  Social  Security  Act  last  summer,  and  if  we  vrant  to  elect  any 
more  Members  of  Congress,  it  would  be  advisable  to  put  the  politi- 
cal anuffer  on  the  National  Conmilttee  bef <n-e  the  remaining  Biepub- 
Ucan  wage  earners  are  driven  Into  the  camp  of  our  political 
eaemiea. 

It  must  be  self-evident  that  the  Bepubllcana  in  Congrees  must 
oppose  aU  unwwmd  leglelatlon.  vrlld  and  soclallstle  eiqwrlments.  and 
uaconstltutlonal  measurss.  and  that  we  must  not  cranpromlse  with 
the  advocatee  of  Marxism.  anrtaHin  radicalism,  or  any  form  of 
dass  hatred.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  go  back  to  the  old 
order  of  alleged  domination  of  the  party  by  q>eclal  privilege,  wealth, 
and  reaction.    We  must  go  forward  cm  a  eound.  sane,  and  liberal 


prograak.  eonservatfve  oo  the  fundamentals  oi  government,  sudi  aa 
the  constitution.  WU  of  Bighta.  private  property,  aad  against  nn 
delegaOon  <rf  legislative  powere  to  the  Ct^et  Keeutive.  aad  for- 
ward looUng  in  our  treatment  of  new  <Mw>"*'mtff  eondltlooe  In  the 
interest  of  both  the  American  farmer  and  laborer.  Both  the  farmer 
and  laborer  should  receive  a  greater  ahare  In  the  profits  of  their 
labor  under  a  modified  system  ot  ei^itaUsm. 

The  BepubUcan  Party  stUl  has  the  framewotk  of  a  great  national 
pctfty.  AU  we  need  to  do  la  to  haTe  a  rebirth  and  return  to  oar 
earlieet  prlndiriee  and  original  Meals,  when  we  stood  as  a  bulwark 
protecting  the  sraaU  property  owners  of  the  eouatry  ag^irMt  the 
encroachmeats  of  great  erealth  and  xaauageif  on  the  one  hand  ^^ti 
of  slave  labor  on  the  other. 

We  must  make  known  without  reeervations  our  determination  to 
represMit  the  average  American,  and  emecially  the  American 
family  having  laooaiee  from  a  thowsand  to  lft.000  a  year.  We  mast 
assure  than  of  eecurity  in  Job,  homes,  and  aavings.  If  we  succeed 
in  this,  the  Republican  Party  rteafrves  to  be  aad  wUl  be  returned 
to  powtf .  If  it  oontlnuee  to  be  the  sptdcesaoan  of  wealth  and 
ignorea  the  largest  and  moat  repreeentatlve  group  In  our  Am««4r^n 
population,  then  it  doee  not  deeerve.  no^  will  It  be,  tetumed  to 
power  or  even  long  ooatinue  to  be  of  much  inqwrtanoe  aa  a  p^lltlffil 
factor. 

The  Republlean  Party  was  bom  In  the  West,  not  conceived  by 
plutocrats  but  by  faimers,  tawtmiptopU.  aad  plain  folk,  hoping  for 
a  new  future  of  poUtlcal  azid  eoonomlc  liberty  that  would  give 
greater  freedom  and  opportunity  to  everyone.  I  believe,  down  la 
their  hearts,  that  the  farmers  of  the  Wcet  still  iacMae  to  be  Be- 
publlcana. If  we  adopt  a  liberal  program  and  give  them  eoma 
encouragoaent,  they  will  siqiport  our  eendidatee.  But  they  are 
still  f eezful  of  the  specter  of  WaB  Street  oontrol  of  farm  prleee  by 
stock  and  grain  eachange  T««»T>tpwi»*v«r>^  and  of  the  Old  Guard 
R^ubllcan  leaderahip. 

I  intend  to  continue  the  fight  to  preeeiie  tbe  Bepubliean  Party 
by  restoring  the  faith  of  tbe  plain  people  in  Ite  poUdee,  of  whom 
Ltnroln  eald,  "Ood  mast  have  loved,  because  Be  made  ao  tn^wy 
of  them."  By  acts  of  omission  and  commission  and  by  tbe  help 
of  Democratic  and  New  Deal  prt^jaganda,  the  wage  eamete  aad 
farmers  have  been  aiade  to  believe  that  the  Bepubliean  Party  to 
their  enemy  and  rq^reeenta  nothing  but  wealth  and  special  inter- 
ests. In  order  to  ooeet  thto  kind  of  pcditlcal  propaganda,  let  us 
follow  the  advloe  of  Theodore  Booeevdt,  vrho  eald,  T  propoee  to  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  make  the  Bepubliean  Party  stand  for 
sane  and  constructive  liberalism,  pat  as  it  did  nnder  Lincoln.*' 
Ihe  B^ubllcan  Party  can  weU  afford,  when  In  doubt,  to  go  back 
to  the  plain  people  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  learn  from  them.  The 
ccmmon  sense  or  the  American  people,  who  in  peace  create  wealth 
and  In  war  carry  the  muskets  of  the  RepuUlc.  is  an  InfaillUe  guide. 
It  was  the  eource  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  wisdom.  He  said,  "i  have 
faith  In  the  people.  Let  them  know  the  truth  and  the  country  Is 
safe." 

Our  party  today  needs  leadership  of  the  type,  character,  and 
Ideals  of  Abraham  TJnooln.  Let  us  Infuse  the  si^lt  of  Lincoln  and 
of  Theodore  Rooeevelt  Into  a  liberalised  and  humanised  RepuUlcan 
Party.  Let  us  Invoke  the  faith  In  the  peqide  that  Ltnooln  loved  and 
the  faith  of  Tlieodore  Boosevelt  In  popular  government  and  a 
square  deal  for  the  American  people  as  the  guide  and  cornerstone 
for  the  rebirth  of  a  militant  Republican  Par^.  Let  us  refuse  to 
compromise  with  false  doctrines,  unsound  ao^llstle  measures,  or 
with  any  form  of  alien  dictatorship,  or  the  undermining  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Statee.  which  lineoln  believed  was  the 
whole  law  and  the  prophet  of  free  government. 

lAt  the  Repnhllcane,  In  the  words  of  TJnaniTi  bave  faith  that 
right  makes  might,  and  in  that  faith  let  us  dare  to  do  our  duty  aa 
we  understand  it  and  to  highly  rssolve  nhat  a  nation  eoooeived  in 
liberty  and  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  peoide.  and  for  the 
people  shall  not  perish  fnnn  the  earth."  Let  \is  neither  ask  for 
Mxy  quarter,  nor  give  aay  qoarter.  but  go  forward  without  fear  or 
favor  for  the  preeervatlon  of  American  mstitutkms  on  a  sooad. 
nberal,  and  mSltaat  BepuMham  platform  to  victory  la  IMO  and 
the  (deetloB  of  a  BepabUeaa  COBgreas  aad  a  Bepubliean  PreeMent. 

President  Boosevelt,  Jbn  Parley;  and  the  Deaaoeimtle  natioaal 
Committee  eurted  every  poetfble  influence  to  defeat  me  for  reriee- 
tion  to  Congress,  and  threw  ataaost  everything  at  ate  exeept  the 
kitchen  stove,  but  the  voters  m  my  district  refused  to  be  dictated 
to  aad  gave  me  a  atajorlty  of  approoclnutely  24.000.  or  tjOOO  mere 
than  In  either  1032  or  1984.  I  do  not  claim  aay  monopoOy  of 
political  knowledge,  but  as  one  who  has  ssrvedfor  18  years  in 
Congreea  and  waa  reelected  by  an  increased  majerl^.  I  win  not 
remain  silent  aad  permit  the  B^ubllcan  Party  to  commit  suicide 
under  leaders  who  refuse  to  recognize  that  a  political  revolution 
has  taken  plaos.  Is  the  par^  of  Lincoln  and  Theodore  Booeevelt 
to  be  wrecked  because  of  the  vant^,  seinshnews,  aad  obstinacy  of 
Its  reactkmary  leados,  who  are  blhid  to  preeent-day  eoonomie 
conditions  and  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  pea|^7 

It  to  with  the  most  eoleam  slnoerlty.  growing  out  of  the  great 
love  I  have  for  the  par^  to  which  I  have  ***^~>grH  for  eo  many 
years  and  in  which  I  have  worked  to  the  utmost  of  my  capacity— 
tbe  party  that  has  honored  me  many  times  and  far  beyond  my 
tf«aeris-4hat  I  aouad  ttie  battle  cry:  Beorganiae  along  IflMral  naes. 
under  new  and  aOlltant  leaders,  dlsceid  the  defeetists  and  reac- 
tionaries and  help  reestaMlsh  the  oonfidence  of  the  American 
people  in  tbe  Republican  Party,  in  order  that  we  may  go  forward 
m  their  mtensts  without  oompromislng  with  either  coaummism, 
•ociallsm.  or  class  hatred  on  one  side,  or  fasctm,  nasi 
VMCtlonaryism  on  the  other,  to  victory  la  IMO. 


CoDtgt  StadentB  Have  Brains— BeUevv  It  or 
Questions  at  Swarthmore  Prove  It 
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HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

aw  TSZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thundajf,  February  25, 1937 


OP  HOW.  IfAURT  MAVBRICX.  OP  TXZA8. 

STUDCNT  BODY  OP  SWABIHIiOBB  OOUiBaB 


Mr.  liAVERICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  bar  unanimous  oooaent  of 
the  House,  I  am  Indudlng  herewith  a  speech  I  made  at 
Swarthmore  College  January  21,  1937.  Swarthmore  CoQege 
la  an  (^,  dignified  institution,  a  Quaker  coOece.  and  one  of 
tbe  finest  InstitittioQs  of  learning  in  the  wocld.  In  rlsltlnc 
there,  meeting  the  professors,  and  talking  to  tbe  students* 
I  was  very  pleased  to  note  a  tolerant  atmoaidieie.  Hi  this 
institution  both  students  and  professors  dlseuss  all  importani 
questions,  apparently  without  nncor  or  IB  will. 

After  my  address  the  students  indicated  their  knowledge 
of  the  subject  by  asking  quite  intelligent  quesUoos.  I  tMrf\ 
these  questions  rate  them  as  pretty  good  Congressmen  them- 

aehres.  I  include  the  address  and  the  questions  and  answtn. 
as  follows: 

Dean  Habolo  E.  B.  Spkxoht.  Obngressman  ICaokt  liAvmcx.  of 

the  Twentieth  District  of  Texas,  is  one  of  thoee  Congi««men  vho 
on  reaching  Washington  make  up  their  minds  to  reprsatnt  not 
only  their  own  oonstttoendes  but  the  United  States  of  At*w^^^ 
Bis  follows  the  dictates  of  his  consdenoe  rather  than  the  behests 
of  groups  of  his  constituents.  As  a  member  of  the  inutary  ASaln 
Oonmilttee.  he  has  done,  even  wh«n  It  was  most  nimopular  what 
he  has  believed  to  be  right,  prefcdrrlng  to  do  that  rather  »>in  to 
take  dictation  from  the  geiieials. 

Congressman  ll&vnicx  was  kind  enough  to  come  and  meak  to 
some  of  us  last  night,  and  we  who  heard  him  and  fllBriTrMl  mat* 
ters  with  him  are  very  happy  to  have  htm  address  tbe  student  bodr 
ot  Swarthmore  College.  Ba  tells  me  that  vihen  he  was  In  otiSuS. 
studenta  wouldn't  go  to  listen  to  a  Senator  or  a  CongrMraZo. 
We  here  today  win  hear  him  very  gladly.    CongressDian  Uavtkkk. 

Mr.  lUvBicx.  Ifr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  fhculty  »M 
etudent  body,  as  I  came  on  the  stand  to  talk  I  m^^ty^pf^  j^^^ 
when  I  was  a  student,  we  would  either  boo  a  Senator  or  Congress- 
man  or  we  wouldn't  listen  to  him  at  an.  As  an  evidence  of  the 
Act  that  the  students  of  today  ate  more  toleiant  than  they  weca 
When  I  was  a  boy.  you  aeem  wming  to  listen.    (Laughter  | 

I  have  asked  that  we  have  an  open  forum.  I  ten  you  now  so 
that  you  can  get  ready  to  ask  qiiesUons.  And  we  axe  having  a 
stenographic  report  made  of  it.  and  I  am  going  to  pat  it  inthe 
CbNGaassioMAi.  Recoao.  Just  ae  ««^«g*i  you  were  aU  rrsMrrassiiisii 
asking  questions.  But  I  am  going  to  give  you  the  same  privilege 
of  a  Copgreesman.  and  that  Is  we  are  going  to  have  a  copy  of  the 
xemarics  on  file  vrtth  the  university,  and  if  you  make  any  mlatakea 
tn  grammar,  or  if  you  wmdd  wish  to  appear  wieei  than  your 
statement  indicated,  yon  can  change  It  and  give  it  a  more  IntelU- 
gent  slant.  [Laughter.)  So  dont  feel  any  heettaaey  In  getting  vp 
and  aslrtng  a  question. 

I  like  to  spMk  to  students,  becsuee  you  ate  at  a  higher  mental 
level  than  yon  wfll  be  10  yean  from  now.  Tou  who  are  young 
ladiee  wlU  be  married  by  then,  and  SO  pereent  of  yoa  wUl  have 
the  views  of  yoor  husbands.  {lAu^iter.)  lioat  of  the  young  men 
who  are  here  win  be  enq>loyed.  eome  ee  oil  and  gae  attomeya.  and 
they  win  probaUy  think  that  It  is  abaoiuttdy  right  to  dsatrcy  the 
natural  resoureee  of  the  countty.  Others  of  yon  vrlU  be  eBseu- 
tlvee  m  textile  fecterles.  and  you  wiU  then  think  that  a  gM 
should  work  for  00  hours  a  week  for  $5.  And  eo  ee  a  matter  of 
fact,  you  really  do  have  neerer  an  unbiased  mind  a*  thla  period 
than  yon  wlB  ever  have  as  long  as  you  Uve. 

I  want  yoa  to  bear  la  mind  that  in  thle  eery  «iyf«rnTt(  there  la 


the  United 
talktag  about  yon 


who  wrote  the  Constitution 
am  not  talking  about  the  fhailty:  I 
that  are  out  here.     (Laaghter.)     Ton 
tdd  that  our  fOrsfattiers  were  wise  men 
tntlens  that  vrare  perfect  for  an  the  agee  to 
mind  we  have  Just  as  mu^  ainiw  ao 
BO  that  yon  wttl  have  snms  coidldenee  m  youiself  %tmI 
I  am  teUlag  yoa  about  yoursrtves  Is  the  truth. 

Another  thing  that  I  want  to  ask  you  to  do:  Dont  aooapt  blindly 
what  your  teachers  ten  you.  And  they  dont  want  youto  do  ao. 
If  they  say  to  yoa  that  a  certain  theory  is  rtgbts  Jwt  ttent  you 


in 
that 
what 
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brilwra  It.  It  tbay  ten  70a  that  a«arg«  WMhtngton  <U<> 
doat  b^e?«  tt.  Oo  to  the  Ubnrj  and  look  It  vcp  «ad  see  tf  It  !■ 
tnw.  Oo  to  onglxuU  aoaroM.  Ute  your  own  beads.  Too  have 
got  to  leam  evcrythlog  yoiueeU.  Your  teacben  want  to  enow 
voQ  how  to  loei  II  _ 

-~4  dont  mean  by  that  that  700  ■hotild  have  amy  atodent  atrfkea 
and  march  aroond  the  campua  and  be  lata  to  your  claaMa.  If 
you  baTe  a  elaai  to  go  to,  go  there  and  get  there  oo  thne.  But 
when  you  go  there,  go  with  a  tree  mind  and  do  your  own  thinking. 

X  am  going  to  speak  on  about  four  subjecte  and  try  to  oooedlnate 

the  cubjcct  matter  eo  that  we  can  have  aome  program  of  thought. 

The  llret.  1  ehaU  call  liberty;  the  eeeond  le  ««»»•«««  the  third 

lg  paaoe:  and  the  fourtti  li  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

UBsarr  mcnsAKT  wcm  cmuaiD  socntTT 

When  X  neak  of  Uberty  I  qteak  of  it  In  the  aenae  of  Intellectual 
liberty.  It  la  neceanry  If  we  are  to  have  a  dvlllaed  society.  It  U 
nocfMarj  beeauae  we  must  be  aMe  to  change  our  views  aa  tlmea 
cbange.  eo  we  can  fit  our  InsUtotloos  to  human  needs. 

There  is  good  reason  for  this,  and  the  historical  concepto  of 
everything  we  as  Americans  know  In  Anglo-Saxon  society  has  l>een 
in  aeeoMbince.  Cenatnhlp  long  before  the  Revolution  waa  held 
to  be  hlidily  inmroper.  aocordlng  to  Anglo-Saxon  Ideas. 

And  aowben  we  became  a  free  naUon.  we  wrote  a  BUI  of  Bights 
^TMt  attached  It  to  the  end  of  our  Constitution.  Tou  must  remem- 
bar  that  the  body  of  the  Oonstttntloa  was  written  to  preserva 
iMuumty  Tigbta  and  not  human  nghta  and  the  people  demanded  a 
BUI  of  Blghta  after  the  ConsUtution  had  been  adi^ted.  and  waa 
ni^rtit  a  part. 

Two  of  the  amendmenta  to  the  Constitution  are  very  Important. 
and  they  an  the  ody  two  that  I  win  read,  because  in  my  opinloB 
they  form  the  basis  of  American  life,  and  they  are  as  foUows: 

USBBTT  OW  BPBKH,  saSBCBLT.  PKRXIOV) 

make  no  law  rcqiectlag  an  establishment  of 

religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  ezerdae  thereof,  or  abridging  the 
ftaedom  of  speedi  or  of  the  preaa  or  the  rl^ht  of  the  peofde  to 
peaceably  fwirr****  and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redreas 
of  grtevances." 

PODBTH  AmMmCSirT   <S«*TW  AM)  SBUUSI) 

"The  right  at  the  people  to  be  secure  In  their  persons,  houses, 
puers.  and  eSecto  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures  Shan 
notbe  violated  and  no  warrants  shaU  Issue  but  upon  probable 
cause  supported  by  oath  or  aJBrmatlnn.  and  particularly  describing 
the  places  to  be  searched  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  sebBed." 

Since  this  Is  a  Quaker  college.  I  can  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  fourth  amendment  was  tpeclflcally  written  to  include  the 
Quaksn.  because  It  said  "oath  or  aillrmatlan''.  and  they  were  rec- 
ognised m  the  very  beginning  of  this  country  as  a  matter  at 
rtflglGue  llbttty. 

What  does  the  first  amendment  say?  It  says  that  the  people 
Shan  hsve  freedom  of  speech  and  preas.  It  doesn't  say  that  a 
Communist  cant  talk,  and  It  doesnt  say  that  a  padflst  cant 
talk,  and  it  doesnt  say  that  mllltarlsU  and  any  grotq)  of  pecqde 
who  care  to.  cant  talk.  It  means  that  everybody  <mn  talk.  So 
stodents  have  a  perfect  right  to  be  padflsts  and  teU  the  American 
Legion  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  of  which  organlzationa  I 
am  a  mamber.  what  they  think  of  them.    Or  you  can  pralae  them. 

Too  also  have  a  right  to  belong  to  the  B.  O.  T.  C.  and  walk 
around  in  a  uniform  and  Impteas  the  girls  or  learn  to  be  a  aoldler. 
The  point  that  X  am  f  «*^"g  here  Is  that  we  In  this  country  have 
been  guaranteed  In  our  Ooostltutlan  the  right  of  freedom,  irtilch 
Is  more  than  any  other  eounUy  on  earth  enjoys,  except  most  of 
the  British  Implni,  and  such  democratle  nations  as  France.  Horway. 
Sweden.  Denmark,  and  a  very  few  others. 


vtrgin  forest.  We  had  unlimited  resources  under  the  ground  and 
above  the  ground — the  land,  the  water,  the  air.  and  the  trees. 
But  It  has  gotten  to  a  point  now  where  those  who  have  buUt  up 
our  artificial  dvlllBatlon  believe  that  by  balancing  books  we  can 
make  the  land  produce  man  and  more — but  it  cant  be  done.  In 
the  South,  by  compound  interest,  the  cotton  lands  of  about  18 
StatM  have  been  practlcaUy  destroyed.  And  lands  all  over  the 
United  States  at  America  are  also  being  destroyed.  Let's  bear  in 
Twinrf  that  no  matter  how  well  you  keep  books,  and  no  matter  bow 
weU  you  dlsctiss  legal  and  political  and  phlloeophic  theories,  you 
cant  get  m<K«  out  of  the  land  than  the  land  has. 
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TXw  tread  all  over  the  world  now  la  to  destroy  Uberty.  "niere  Is  a 
tendency  to  ds^roy  llber^  in  thia  country  too.  For  the  past  9 
yaara  vartoua  "patrlotio"  bodlaa.  ao-eallad  patriotic  bodlea.  wanted 
Oongieas  to  pass  laws  niaklag  It  a  felony,  for  instance,  to  teU  a 
soldier  that  he  didnt  have  the  right  kind  of  treatment,  or  to 
say  that  we  should  have  a  smaller  Army.  Some  of  the  gag  laws 
would  havs  been  ridiculous  except  they  were  vldous. 

Ws  came  through  the  last  ssaslan  defeating  all  that  character 
of  letHUtlifin  80  the  thing  that  wa  mast  do  Is  to  enter  the  next 
era  and  defeat  aU  attempts  to  destroy  tha  liberty  of  speech  or 
naedom  of  any  kind  la  tha  UBItad  Statea  of  Amertra. 

That  la  a  jib  you  as  students  have  to  pelf onn  as  much  aa  any 
dtlaens.    Because  most  of  us  who  are  la  power  nosr,  the  cdder  mem- 
we  havent  dona  so  waU  with  this  country.    We  havent 
tha  Ubertlea  aa  wall  aa  wa  should.    Oo  you  who  are 
younger  must  take  the  Job  over  and  do  better  than  we  have  doa& 

joaa 


I  have  been  sipeakiag  of  tafeeUaetaal  Uher^.  But  wa  also  must 
hava  economic  llher^  the  right  to  make  a  Uvtog  and  Uve  like 
hvnaa  batogs.  In  ssgrtog  that  I  rsmambar  my  coHaga  daya.  I  had 
a  raMMT  laadequate  aducatlMi.  but  whHi  I  left  the  University  of 
Tnaa  aa  a  yooag  lawjet  joba  were  waltlag^  f or  lai  In  llaxloo.  if  we 
dldnt  want  to  w«rfc  In  Texas.  Wa  had  Joba  watting  f or  ua  at 
anwhsre  from  tlJOO  to  HfiOO  a  year. 

Jobs  are  aot  waiting  for  you.  Aftsr  yen  have  gotten  a  fine  edu- 
catloiL  then  you  can  go  out  and  work  In  a  gaa  station  for  $lt  a 
waekrthat  la.lfyoucaagataJobatalL 

Bavint  vokan  of  lUMrty  and  Joba,  wa  now  discuss  the  qties- 
tloo.  oaosKvstkm  of  oar  natttsal  leeoureea.  upon  wiilch  humanity 


TO  axigrawcs 

to  thiB  country,  when 

to  Fsnaqrlvaala,  this  land  waa  a  great 


Concerning  conservation  on  a  big  scale:  Suppose  a  drop  of 
water  falls  up  in  Montana.  That  water  rolls  on  down  all  the  way 
to  New  Orleans,  through  the  Mississippi  Basin.  If  some  very 
req>ected  gentleman  like  a  Jusv^lce  of  the  Supreme  Court  shotild 
Issue  a  writ  against  that  drop  of  water  or  declare  its  movement 
unconstitutional,  that  drop  of  water  would  keep  rolling  along, 
destroying  as  it  went.  So  gentleman  In  high  places,  whether  they 
are  Judges  or  Congressmen  or  bankers  must  learn  that  the  natural 
law  Is  the  basic  and  ftmdamental  thing. 

Tbe  MlsslsBlppl  Basin  runs  aU  the  way  over  to  the  Continental 
Divide  In  Colorado  and  up  into  Montana  and  on  this  side  over  into 
the  Great  Lakes.  That  drainage  basin  is  a  tremendous  body,  and 
It  runs  natiunUy  all  the  way  down  into  New  Orleans.  We  have 
Statee  vrtileh  cut  across  that  big  area  and  smaller  drainage  basins, 
but  the  State  lines  are  artificial.  As  a  result  of  some  of  our 
theories  of  Stetes'  righte  and  ovir  Insistence  upon  our  "legal 
righto",  we  have  tremendous  floods  over  the  Nation,  destroying 
humanity  and  property  righte.  Somewhere  aroimd  five  hundred 
million  to  a  bUllon  dollars  worth  of  property  damage  has  been 
done  in  the  preeent  flood.    Most  of  It  is  due  to  hunum  folly. 

In  this  Nation  of  ours  we  have  50,000.000  acrea  of  land  that 
has  already  been  destroyed,  that  wlU  never  be  used  at  aU  for 
6.  6.  7.  or  probably  10  centuries.  It  can't  be  used,  and  It's  grad- 
uaUy  got  to  be  built  back  into  forest.  These  lands  must  receive 
the  common  caie  of  the  people  of  the  United  Stetes.  because  It 
affecte  the  whole  Nation. 

CTXixs  Am  coxnmTsnnEs  csxw  plajvlksslt 

In  this  Nation  we  have— and  I  am  still  talking  fn»n  the  view- 
point of  land  and  conservation — some  beautlfxU  dties  and  some 
beautiful  scenery.  But  most  of  o\ii  cities  have  grown  up  plan- 
lessly.  Industrial  cities  and  most  of  our  countrysides  have  grown 
up  and  have  slum  areas  of  one  kind  or  another.  And  so  a  new 
concept  Is  evolving.  It  is  that  in  the  futxire  we  miist  plan  our 
dtles  and  our  countrysides  in  order  to  make  them  fair  places  In 
which  to  Uve. 

In  discussing  that  point.  I  am  going  to  iUustrate  by  discussing 
two  phases  of  life  on  our  continent,  an  Indian  pueblo  and  the 
Tennessee  VaUey  Authority.  When  we  discuss  conservation,  we 
can  use  examples,  but  we  have  to  think  of  it  as  applying  to 
Uie  continent  as  a  whole. 

Our  forefathers  came  to  this  coxmtry  and  they  were  good,  hard- 
working people — that  is  to  say,  they  were  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  we  are.  They  were  quite  naturally  ignorant  of  the 
natural  forces.  They  had  to  live;  they  destroyed  oxa  foreste,  the 
lands,  and  natural  resources.  That  is  what  they  did  fen*  tis.  And 
we,  aUve  today,  are  still  doing  It.  But  now  we  are  beginning  to 
know  better,  and  we  know  we  ought  to  preserve  our  lands  In  the 
future. 

When  we  think  of  this  land  as  one  great  continent,  we  must 
think  of  the  man  who  lives  a  thoiisand  mUes  away  from  us  as 
having  the  same  duties  as  we  have,  and  of  our  having  the  same 
duty  to  him.  It  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  have  a  country,  and  to 
preserve  it  Just  from  a  purely  physical  aspect. 

XXmUK  FX7KBLO  AS  AK  XXAKFLK 

Let  me  talk  of  the  Indian  pueblo  that  I  visited  In  New  Mexico. 
I  drive  into  it.  and  I  see  that  the  people  are  suffering.  You  can 
teU  that  the  children  have  bad  teeth.  Some  of  the  children  are 
blind.  We  see  that  the  people  are  suffering  from  interior  disin- 
tegration and  exterior  aggression.  We  see  that  this  Indian  pueblo 
is  decadent.  So  we  begin  to  compare  It  to  the  United  Stetes  of 
Amfrtca  as  to  Interiw  and  exterior  forcea. 

WRXK  THX  LANS  DBOXNXaATXS  SO  DO  THX  FKOPU 

The  Indians  had  been  pushed  back  into  this  little  pueblo  or 
reeervatlon.  That  was  because  the  people  on  the  outside  were 
using  aU  the  surrounding  lands,  forcing  the  Indians  farther  In. 
Hence  the  people  were  crowded,  the  land  overcultivated  and  over- 
graaed.  and  there  was  a  direct  effect  on  the  Inhabltante. 

What  has  the  Government  done  to  remedy  the  situation?  They 
have  gtme  into  this  pueblo  and  have  made  It  possible  for  the 
people  to  get  back  some  of  the  siirrotmding  land  that  they  had 
before.  The  Government  has  removed  the  bad  outolde  influences 
and  those  who  have  been  wasting  the  surroxindlng  resources.  The 
Government  has  granted  the  Indians  more  agricultural  resources. 
The  health  and  standard  of  living  of  the  pec^le  have  Increased. 

T.  V.  A.  EXAMPLS  OT  CSXAT  AKZSICAN   PLAKMHTG 

And  now  let  us  consider  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority,  over  Im 
eastern  Tennessee,  where  dams  have  been  erected.  The  land 
there  has  been  In  a  bad  condition  for  alnuMfc  a  hundred  yeara. 
Dama  are  erected  primarily  for  flood  control. 

Then  the  water  begins  to  f aU  over  the  dam.  People  say.  "Well, 
we  are  going  to  make  electridty  and  seU  it  to  the  people  of 
the  United  Stetea.  by  the  Government  of  the  United  Stetes." 
And  then  there  was  a  great  cry  that  private  Industry  and  personal 
initiative  were  being  destroyed  by  the  Government.  But  it  re-> 
suite  la  happlnffSB,  elBdency.  and  a  better  standard  of  Uvlag. 


There  In  ttie 


▼alley,  which  t*wJi^Kiet  six 


States,  an  eoonomy  which  has  lasted  160  years  Is  betoc  chaiwed. 
and  cheap  electiteity  la  bdag  sold  to  the  people.  Sotba  Bmand 
atutude  of  thoee  people  who  Uve  in  that  part  of  the  cotmb^is 
such  that  they  believe  they  have  as  much  right  to  etectridfty  at 
cheap  prices  as  you  have  to  get  water  out  of  a  flvar  <v  by  hiatx 
it  from  a  dty.  '  -— *»^ 


Fromrfl  thla  we  must  condude  we  are  developing  new  ooooepto 
of  government.  We  have  a  concq;it.  for  instance,  of  govemmoit 
ownwshlp.  We  are  told  that  that  is  sodaUsm.  But  let  us  not 
worry  lor  the  moment  abotrt  whether  someone  calls  It  lyimmyntTn 
or  sodallsm.  Let  us  see  If  It  is  necessary  or  beneficial  for  the  w«- 
fare  of  the  people  of  the  United  Stetes.  We  at  least  know  ss 
time  goes  on,  certain  kinds  of  enterprises  become  more  and  more 
the  renonsibility  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Stetes. 

The  flrat  you  might  call  scclallstic  or  communistic  enterprise  we 
had  in  this  country  was  the  Army  of  the  United  Stetes  Do  you 
reallae  that  the  Army  Is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  Stetes.  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  Uve.  not  on  private 
but  on  pubUc  property?  Then  we  had  the  Navy.  Then  came  the 
post  ofllce.  Now  fc^  gradual  evcdutian  we  have  Government  owner- 
ship <rf  a^reat  many  of  our  natiural  reaources.  and  no  one  tHtnv* 
anything  about  It, 

We  Americana  have  come  to  this  point;  That  nearly  everyone 
agrees  our  natural  resoUroee  must  be  conserved,  and  they  must  be 
owned  by  the  GovemaMat  If  necessary.  Without  vmlxm  any  kind 
of  European  phUoaophy.  we  Just  come  to  the  conduslon  that  we 
ought  to  do  whatever  la  neoeesary  to  preeene  this  country. 

IS  PABAxoDar 


The  next  subject,  having  passed  from  the  subject  of  Intelleetnal 
freedom  and  actually  conserving  our  aoU.  Is  the  subject  of  rf»rr 
When  I  went  to  college,  we  would  be  addressed  by  mm  on  the 
subject  of  war.  We  aU  aat  up  and  had  respect  for  our  eldera.  or 
pretended  to.  Then  Congress  voted  a  war.  Ccmsequently.  we 
went  to  war  and  a  great  many  oi  us  dther  got  killed,  or  we  r%m» 
out  with  distorted  visions  of  Ufe.  ^^  ^^ 

So  I  hope  that  you  studente  Who  sre  here  today  wlU  have 
braina  enough  to  help  keep  thla  country  out  of  war.  If  war 
comee,  I  am  going  to  vote  against  it.  But  public  opinion  must 
be  against  war  and  the  people  must  be  wiUing  to  make  the  aaoi- 
fice  to  reaUy  stey  out. 

wo  BuaiassB  nr  las* — stay  oot  or  xbct  was 
We  didnt  have  any  businees  In  this  last  war.  [Applauae.l 
There  was  no  oocaaion  whatsoever  for  our  going  into  it.  I  am 
glad  that  I  went  Into  It,  or  rather  I  am  neither  glad  nor  sorry. 
I  think  that  the  American  people  shoxUd  evolve  some  sort  of  a 
theory  in  reference  to  war.  I  believe  neutraUty  la  the  pnmer  theory. 
We  should  take  sides  with  neither  party  to  a  coolUct. 

Tou  take,  for  instance,  the  oUier  day  we  voted  an  embargo  on 
the  Spanlah  Government.  I  spoke  against  that  because  I  thought 
it  was  imfalr.  We  made  an  embargo  on  arms  against  the  Spanish 
Government.  We  didnt  make  an  embargo  agiUnst  Portugal  and 
against  Germany  and  Italy  and  Rusaia,  wt^  are  sending  arms 
and  mtultions  to  both  sides.  My  theory  is  that  we  should  have 
neutraUty.  and  we  should  make  neutrality  apfitf  to  aU  sides  alike 
Likewise,  we  should  get  out  of  the  business  of  selling  munltlmM 
to  any  country. 


GBAmrAXXT  OHAWir  orro  was 

tt  Is  a  good  thing  for  us  to  mention  our  entrance  into  the  World 
War— why  we  went  Into  the  World  War.  In  the  first  place  we 
rtarted  seUing  goods  to  the  belligerents;  that  la  to  say.  to' the 
British.  We  became  economlcaUy  connected  with  the  war  at  the 
very  beginning.  We  began  to  seU  the  AUies  aU  manner  of  mer- 
^andise  and  mimltlons.  and  we  began  to  finance  them  Our 
Secretary  of  Stete.  Mr.  Bryan,  objected  to  It  very  strenuously,  but 
finally  people  said.  "WeU.  we  ought  to  go  Uxto  this  business  of 
seuing  the  belllgerente  and  make  some  money,  because  that  doesnt 
mean  that  we  are  connected  with  the  war." 
■arnsH  pawAOAMnA  <Ain>  havt).  tbs  bbst:  wab  worn  ram  v.  a.  a.f 

Our  neutral  rightawere  never  respeetad  dthar  by  England  or 
by  Germany.  And  Xngland  had  the  best  propsganda.  and  she 
had  the  best  navy,  and  so  with  her  navy  she  k«t  us  from  seU- 
tog  to  Germany.  With  her  propaganda  she  got  us  to  beUeve 
that  we  ou^t  to  Join  the  war.  We  k^>t  on  selling  and  seU- 
tog  Md  eeUtog.  FtaiaUy  we  Jumped  Into  the  war  on  the  side 
01  wngland  to  protect  our  Investmente.  and  that  la  the  only 
reason  that  we  went  into  the  war  as  f  sr  as  I  know.  There  may 
have  been  Inddento  like  the  LusitttiUu  that  had  something  to 
do  with  it.  but  the  prlndpal  final  cause  of  our  entrance  Into  the 
World  War  was  our  economic  connection,  which  had  besun  at 
the  very  outset  of  the  war. 

So.  remember.  If  you  are  eoonomlcaUy  connected  with  a  war. 
sooner  or  later  you  wlU  be  connected  with  It  In  a  miUtary  way. 
If  there  is  a  war.  let  us  resolve  not  to  be  connected  with  it  In  aa 
economic  way,  becatise  gradvially.  In  tadet  to  protect  our  Inveat- 
ments.  we  will  be  forced  Into  It. 

TT  ^  ?r?**  maiqr  peof^  say  we  ought  to  ent^  a  league  of  natlaas. 
Unfortunately,  thla  worid  la  la  such  a  serious  '^^^^nf^  that  the 
members  of  the  League  of  Nations  are  dealing  cards  under  the 
teble.  We  caanot  go  into  a  diplomatic  set-up  where  the  other 
natlcma  are  dealing  cards  under  the  table  and  we  arv  deaUng  our 
cuds  on  top.  And  eo  for  the  thne  being  it  would  be  fOUy  to 
become  a  aaemher  of  the  League  of  Natl<ms. 

We  reach  the  amdualon  that  neutral!^  Is  best.  And  whea  w» 
oo,  «•  should  bava  neutrality  of  mind,  aad  la  &et»  aad  •««■"»«*-  ■ 


of  the 


oaUy.    We  should  be  wlllli«  to  make  tbm 

world  trade.    It  la  even  cheaper  In  the  long  ma. 

THB  COMSlirUTlUM  OOORT  TO  BaUMtO  TO  TWa 

We  have  discussed  three  subjects,  and  I  come  to  the  fourth 
section  of  my  talk,  and  that  is  the  Constitution  at  the  United 
f^!^*^?  ^  Supreme  Court.  You  hsve  been  ta««ht  from  your 
earUest  time  to  rsgard  the  Suprents  Court  as  betag  composed  of 
nine  gmtlcmea  who  never  make  mlstekas.  Bvttthcae  ntoesen- 
tiemaa  make  mlatakes.  and  they  have  made  pientj^^mStm/ 

T^  thne  has  come  for  us  to  rsach  up  00  the  ahelf  and  pun 
theae  gentimnea  down,  as  we  do  Congressmen.  «i««tiTW.  mv4  Pte»- 
idents,  sad  look  them  over  and  see  exactly  who  they  are  and  why 
Sr^L.f?*"  certain  dedsiaBs.  People  dont  raallas  It.  but  the 
Supreme  Court  reaUy  governs  the  United  States.  Tour  teww- 
sentattvea  dont  govern  the  United  Statea.  And  these  cenUnoea 
are  human  beUigs  Just  Uke  you  sre  and  Juat  like  I  aaToBs  at 
icasit  is  a  very  common  fellow,  a  very  ordinary  fdlow.  aMI  I  ki 
that  you  win  agree  that  he  is  a  common  and  ordinary  feUow 
cause  he  was  a  Member  of  Costgrcaa.     (Lai^hter  I  ^^ 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statea  la  rnmnnaiid  of 
very  brilliant  men.  at  the  saoie  time.    Jxwtloe  Bobs»te  Is  a  *erv 
briUlant  man.  although  I  disagree  with  aLmartevvyo^n  SZ 

***i*^.r* '•™'*^    Chief  Justice  Hughes  la  a  very  bright  man. 
aad  I  dlasgree  with  half  of  his.    Justlcia  Cartm^^^SJ:  ^!^' 

®.V*^J?^  ■**  ••^'  '"^  bright  mea.  becaiae  I  Miee  with  iMv 
aU  their  decisions.     (i^ipUuae.l  ^^  n^rsj 

But.  seriously,  we  have  a  Supreme  Court  whldi  has  built  un  oa 
preeedeate  powers  which  ane  not  la  the  Oonstltutton.  I  want  you 
to  Usten  cloeely  to  this,  because  this  to  eoAw  to  be  tSt 
debate  in  the  United  Stetes  for  the  next  10^^ 


TH»  rOBKATRMr  OF  TBS  UKIOM — fOa 

When  we  wrote  the  ConstltuUoo  of  the  Ublted  Stetes  we  did  tt 
to  form  a  mate  perfect  union,  and  for  the  general  welfare.  That 
came  first.  Then,  second,  to  a  spedal  section.  Oongrcas  was  glvea 
toe  spedflc  power  and  duty  to  enact  laws  for  the  general  wettare 
Then  the  Constitution  said  that  Congrees  shaU  have  power  to 
enact  whatever  laws  are  neceesaty  for  the  carrying  out  of  tha 
general  welfare. 


And  then,  if  you  keep  reading.  It  aays  aomewhare  a  Uttie  bit 
further  on.  that  if  such  and  such  a  law  is  unsaUafactory  to  the 
Executive  that  he  shaU  have  the  power  to  veto  an  act  of  Cookress 
butthst  Congress  may  pass  it  over  his  veto  by  a  two-thlrdsvote. 

Why  was  this  provistou  mode? 

Because  Congrees  in  haste  might  enact  a  Uw— bvt  the  Ksaentlve 
vetoes  it.  Then  the  people  of  the  United  Stetes  by  public  oato- 
lon  can  say  to  their  legislators.  "WeU.  now.  wa  beUeve  yon 
were  right,  and  we  want  that  law  flnaUy  enacted.  Tou  pass  it 
ov«r  the  Executive."    That  is  meeting  sustaUied  pubUc  ofdnlm 

We  are  told  that  vre  have  a  nation  of  checks  and  bateaeea 
When  we  ^as  alaw  and  that  law  Is  vetoed  by  the  Preddent.  that 
Is  the  che<±.  When  we  pass  a  Uw  over  his  veto,  that  Is  tha  bal- 
ance.    That  Is  the  check  and  balance  system. 

AU  right. 


SOP8SMS  COUBT  r^'VlKn 


OTATi 


Now,  here  oomes  the  Supretae  Court,  and  you  take  tbm  ---„-,,- 
tutlon;  I  am  goUig  to  give  a  priae  to  the  stodanto  of  thto  *«^»— « 
of  •100,000  for  anybody  that  can  find  to  that  Constttottoa  awoM 
that  says  the  Supreme  Court  can  dedaie  an  act  of  Cdiwksb  un- 
constitutional. There  is  not  ooe  single  word  to  the  Constitution 
that  says  Uiat  they  can  declare  aa  act  of  CoogiesB  uztomstttn- 

Anyhow.  authority  or  ao  authority,  they  deetere  aa  act  of  Otoa- 
gress  unconstitutional.  That's  the  check.  But  these  never  Is  aav 
balance,  because  It  stays  "unconatttutiooal''  m  katm  m  the  Court 
wanteittoatey.  Then  the  peopte  have  no  ladreM  at  aU.  no  matter 
how  great  the  emergency.  That  law  to  checked  against  the  wlU 
of  the  American  people.  Now.  aomethlng  must  be  *jaa  about 
that  so  that  the  wiU  of  the  people  caa  be  foUowed. 


SOOTT  BBCiaiOW 


TO  csnrxL  wab 


I>eople  say,  "Wdl.  but  these  are  wise  men.  They  always  do  rtehi." 
Letis  eee  whether  they  do  right  or  not,  I  wffl  Just  takeona 
partleular  decision,  the  Dred  Soott  case.  Tou  oiMht  to  get  some- 
body to  give  you  a  digest  of  it.  Of  course,  yon  cant  read  ft-  tVe 
275  pages  long,  and  it  would  take  13  PhUaddphU  lawyers  and 
0  philosophers  to  understand  it.  The  ^4wfrkm  oooeamed  the 
right  of  Congress  to  enact  the  Mlasourt  Compromise  on  davcrv 
The  Supreme  Court  held  that  aU  of  ttkto  wm  ttnoooaUtutlonal' 
that  Congress  couldnt  oompramlss  on  slaivcry.  that  tha  paoDle 
had  a  right  to  have  aiavery  to  the  Tetrttottaa.  Aad  that  made 
the  Northern  Stetes  sagry.  and  hnmedlatsly  the  tfstlim  basaa  to 
gird  for  war.  ~ 

It  was  impossible  to  adjust  the  subject  of  slavery  tban.  aad 
the  reeult  of  it  was  that  the  people  of  the  United  ~ 
to  war  aad  killed  each  other  for  4^  years.    Then.  aCtv  tt 
aa  amendment  prohlbltlag  stovcry  was  adop 

leans  had  flntshwl  killing  each  other.    Thai 

adjusted;  ttw  comptomlee  waa  satlsffectary  to  tlw'paenle.  but  ths 
Supreme  Court  said  "ao." 

Thea  you  take  the  income-tax  amendawat.    The  Ihimbihi  lai 

law  waa  passed  to  ISM  to  help  pay  Cor  thto  Dnd  asott  war.    It 
declared  coostltntloBal  1^  the  «iiif»»t  court.    Later  aa  to- 

a  tax  was  found  ii*M*»M^tiif«M»»i 

When  the  Court  found  tt  n«M*nfipn  uitii  mm(^   xtmr  had  to 
rale  aad  flad  void  aad  oaooaatttottaMa  ft*      -  -^ 
atona.    Then  people  said  tt  was  nacaasaiy  to 
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80  the  peopto  took  uiothcr  90  7t»n  to  pav  an  ameodmcni.  And 
tben  when  it  puMd  t  iMt  tbm  Si^veme  Oofort  got  tocBtber  uid 
taiild  thkt  »  JudgB  ahoald  not  bave  to  pay  «n  tnfmnw  tax;  that 
h»  ma  only  guided  by  God  and  his  oonadence — and  then  they 
iwmnr*^^  thonaetvca  tram  the  tax.    (Laughter.] 

•gMKM  TBB  MTRBT  AWAT  VBOM  TH>  COUBT 

tHHH^  »«ng  the  8u]»«ne  Ooort  of  the  United  Statea  of  Amer> 
i«a:  Let  us  ramove  all  the  myatery  from  it.  As  I  told  some  of  the 
taentty  iMt  night,  we  are  taught  to  regard  the  Supreme  Oourt  as  , 
the  Aik  <rf  the  Ctofenani;  that  there  is  something  that  you  cant 
•vea  look  at,  much  lev  question.  Ton  know,  this  Ark  of  the 
OOvwant,  you  eoiddnt  get  up  to  It  and  see  it.  And  Ifoees  was 
the  man  that  ortghiated  that  Idea.  And  eo  I  told  tb»  faculty  last 
Bight  why  It  waa  that  Moses  kept  the  people  away  from  the  Ark 
of  the  OOfenaat.    Hie  rciasnn  waa,  there  wasnt  anything  In  there. 

And  when  you  go  to  thinking  about  the  Ocmstltutlon  of  the 
Ukiited  Statee  and  an  of  the  magnlfloent  wisdom  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  we  might  find  that  It  has  some  of  the  elements  of  the 
psychology  that  Mnacs  uasd  four  or  five  thousand  years  ago. 
There  la  no  rssinn  behind  msny  things  ws  do. 

X  have  spokan  over  a  very  wide  variety  of  subjects.  But  I  have 
tried,  aa  much  as  I  could,  to  talk  about  subjects  that  are  funda- 
mental to  the  American  people.  Theee  include  the  liberty  of  con- 
fltiK^j  the  saving  of  our  soil,  the  saving  of  our  country  in  which 
w«  can  Uve  eeoaomtcally,  and  of  having  peace  and  sUylng  out  of 
war.  and  of  having  a  ConsUtutlon  and  a  body  of  laws  which  will 
conform  to  ths  natond  law. 

.  Tboee  are  the  vital  problems  we  miut  face.  And  the  thing 
ttat  we  need  man  than  anything  else  Is  that  the  students 
will  have  Inqulatttva  minds,  that  they  wUl  have  dubious  minds, 
and  that  they  will  be  courageous  and  say  what  they  please  and 
think  what  they  pieaew.  That's  what  we've  got  to  have  in  this 
country  if  we  are  to  snrvtva.  and  not  go  back  to  a  low  standard  of 
liTing  like  they  have  In  China.  And  so  I  make  an  appeal  to  you 
■to  *h»T»^  about  these  «*»<**£■ 

When  X  oonclttde  X  am  going  to  get  yon  to  ask  me  anv  questions 
that  you  want.  The  dean  will  tell  you  that  If  any  of  you  want 
to  leave  that  I  wfU  not  feel  badly.  Then  I  am  ready  to  attempt 
to  answer  any  questions  of  those  who  care  to  remain.  X  thank 
you.  my  feDow  students,  very  mndL    (AppUmse.] 

■tsw  MMVT  noctaiMS  aw  onav  fubum— Hnasr  tiuiaiiuw, 
BuraaMa  ootntr 

Dean  BramHi.  T3m  Oungiessuian  has  kept  within  the  time  limit 
that  he  preecribed  for  >»h«— *f  by  something  like  60  seconds.  This 
la  the  opportunity  for  those  who  feel  that  they  must  leave  for 
any  reason,  and  X  wlQ  ask  them  to  do  so  promptly  if  they  wish 
to  leave  before  the  question  period. 

Question  (by  Ifr.  Gbnasa  Baasai,  of  Xndlana.)  According  to 
President  Boooevelt.  we  should  wait  patiently  for  the  Supreme 
Court  to  expand  the  economic  powera  of  the  Oovemment  by  so- 
called  looae<constructlon  dedsians  by  a  liberal  majority  of  the 
Court.  In  view  of  tha  composition  of  the  present  Court  and  Its 
past  record,  do  yon  agree  with  the  Preeldent  or  do  you  feel  that 
Congress  should  Immediately  attempt  to  curb  the  Cotirt's  powers 
of  itKUdal  review? 

Itr.  Mavbocx.  We  should  not  wait  patiently  on  the  Supreme 
Oourt  any  man  than  you  wait  pattantly  on  the  Congrees  or  the 
Pnsident.    We  rtumld  meet  the  Issue  eqtiarely.  and  now. 

The  OonstltutlaB  doss  not  say  the  Supreme  Court  has  the  power 
to  dedan  acta  of  Congress  unconetttutlonaL  On  the  contrary,  it 
aaya  that  Ccngreoi  can  make  eaoeptlons  and  regulations  to  the 
appallste  Jurlsdletlaa  of  the  Oourt.  The  power,  therefore,  that  the 
Supreme  Court  haa  to  declare  acta  of  CongrvBs  tmconstitutlonal 
'  and  wen  prdbably  considered  acknowledged  by  the 
of  public  oplnkm.  But  if  public  opinion  changes. 
Is  bend  on  publle  opinion,  if  at  all.  It  would  no 
the  truth  la  that  there  la  no  ccaastitutional 

tbenfon,  that  we  must  have,  first  of  all.  repre- 
itattn  govemmant.  If  the  Supreme  Court  only  passee  on  quea- 
tloaa  which  an  Judicial,  tha  situation  would  probably  be  cleared 
up.  Tha  troulde  la  that  they  have  been  legislating  for  the  Ameri- 
can peeq^  If  tha  situation  is  not  cleared.  Congress  can  exercise 
Ita  ooBStltntlonal  power  to  regulate  and  make  exceptions  to  the 
jurlsdlctloa  of  tha  Supreme  Court.  But  the  public  mind  is  so 
confnssd  It  nuqr  be  neossaary  to  submit  an  amendment.  In  my 
opinion.  huw»wr.  ample  ooaatltutlonal  power  exists  at  this  tlms 
to  deal  with  the  aconosnle  Imuw  befon  the  American  people. 

AMOTHM  ^Um  HWI  OW  THE  SOFKZaCB  OOUVT 

Question  (by  Mr.  Maaan  O.  Ooobaxt,  New  Tork) .  Suppon  Con- 
a  law  that  la  daatrty  unooustltutl<mal;  for  instance. 
.  free  speech  or  something  like  that.   How  Is  that  going  to  be 
dedared  unconstitutional.  If  the  Suprisme  Court  cant  do  It? 

Mr.  Mavokk.  That  Is  a  nry  good  question  and  an  intelligent 
one.   It  woRln  ms  a  peat  deaL 

first,  bowsmr,  1st  us  dlnuss  the  reeord  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
It  dM  not  deelan  tiM  SsdltlOB  Act  of  the  Adama  administration 

era  Jailed  aU  over  the  country  mmI 
writs  c(  hahsaa'corpas  by  Fsdoral  eourta.  It  la  fair  to  ny 
that  It  never  mched  the  Supreme  Court:  but  that  Is  another  point 
w«  slMNdd  eoBslder  tha  fact  that  tt  takea  n  loaig  for  an  Indl- 
vMusl')B  cuMsltutleMl  ngfate  to  be  dedded.  When  Jefferson  came 
tm,  ha  said.  Tka  aet  la  uneonatltutkmal.  and  X  wUl  not  enforce 
It.**    80  then  waa  an  act  dsclarad  unooostttutlonal  by  a  Preeldent. 

adMtott  acts  wan  hdd  eoiistltntlonal. 
the  Stata  igrndlrallsm  acta  wan  held  oon- 


Bowvver,  I  still  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court  should  be  per« 
mltted  to  exerctse  the  right  to  declare  acts  of  Congress  imcon- 
stttutlanal  when  then  acts  violate  direct  Inhibitions. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  very  important  point:  Admitting  the 
Supreme  Court  should  declare  direct  prohibitions  unconstitutional, 
certainly  it  shotild  take  the  advice  of  its  own  Court  and  of  its 
own  decisions  and  should  not  exercise  the  general  right  except 
when  absolutely  necessary.  And  when  an  act  concerns  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  people,  such  as  the  Social  Security  Act,  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  which  do  not  violate  anyone's 
liberties,  nor  the  specific  prohibitions,  the  Supreme  Court  Bho;ild 
not  have  or  accept  jurisdiction.  To  make  it  plain,  the  Supreme 
Court  should  not  Invade  the  field  of  legislation.  Is  that  a 
reasonable  answer? 

lAr.  CousAMT.  Yes,  sir. 

Question  (by  Mr.  Crabus  D.  Hknolst.  New  To^).  What  la 
your  opinion  on  the  American  Youth  Act?  Do  you  know  Uiat 
piece  of  legislation? 

Mr.  Mavxbick.  I  dont  understand  the  American  Youth  Act  very 
well.  I  am  for  it,  though,  because  its  principles  an  right.  I 
want  its  provisions  to  be  extended.  I  believe  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  should  recognize  its  responsibility  to  youth 
In  such  a  way  that  every  man  and  woman  cf  the  United  States 
of  America,  who  has  anywhere  near  sufficient  Intelligence,  should 
be  given  an  education  in  order  to  prepare  that  particiilar  citizen 
for  citizenship. 

Quntlon  (by  Mr.  Ltle  B.  Onx,  Nebraska) .  The  I*resldent's  reor- 
ganization program  has  come  in  for  a  great  deal  cft  abuse  lately. 
The  liberals  attack  It.  saying  it  is  going  to  destroy  the  inde- 
pendence of  several  of  our  independent  commissions,  and  they 
dislike  seeing  them  brought  under  departmental  heads;  and  the 
conservatives  claim  It  is  increasing  the  bureaucratic  functions  of 
the  Oovemment  and  tending  toward  centralization.  When  do 
you  stand? 

Bfr.  Mavxkick.  Well,  If  that  question  had  been  asked  by  one  of 
my  constituents.  I  would  say  that  it  Ib  not  a  very  fair  question, 
because  that  report  is  about  an  inch  thick,  it  has  about  500  pages, 
and  I  am  supposed  to  read  it,  but  I  have  never  read  it  yet.  It 
Is  a  voy  dUBcvilt  thing  to  give  an  aziswer  on  that. 

In  a  general  way  the  Oovemment  has  to  be  reorganized  to 
eliminate  a  great  many  duplicating  features.  For  Instance,  in  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States,  then  an  39  different  agencies 
that  have  something  to  do  with  housing,  and  we  have  39  different 
groupe  that  an  making  research  and  compiling  statistics  on  hous- 
ing, but  we  are  not  having  any  housing  by  the  Ooverzunent.  If 
we  would  cut  out  duplicatlcn  in  that  case  and  han  a  reorgani- 
zation, we  probably  would  accomplish  something.  That  Is  a  fair 
examine. 

The  reorganization  act  has  many  good  features.  For  Instann, 
It  creates  a  social-  or  public-welfare  department.  This  department 
will  take  over  the  Youth  Act,  relief,  and  the  Work  Progress  Ad- 
ministration.   It  will  concern  itself  with  public  welfan. 

Generally  speaking,  we  shoiUd  reorganize  for  the  purpoM  of 
having  effective  government.  Effective  government  will  only  coma 
when  it  is  npresentative  and  that  representation  la  for  the  general 
welfan. 

Then,  again,  comes  the  question  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Sup- 
pose the  Supreme  Court  decides  that  they  do  not  like  what  the 
representatives  of  the  people  have  done?  This  makes  me  think 
that  probably  the  reorganization  act  really  does  not  deserve  all 
of  the  excitement  that  It  has  received. 

Question  (by  Miss  Mavis  Ltons.  of  New  York).  In  relation  to 
the  last  question,  how  much  of  the  reorganization  do  you  think 
will  be  put  under  the  civil  service,  and  [if  so]  would  there  be  a 
reorganization  in  the  way  of  clvll-servlce  examinations,  salaries, 
and  so  forth,  now? 

Mr.  Mavzrick.  We  have  to  reorganize  civil  service,  and  we  have 
finally  got  to  get  it  on  an  entirely  different  basis  from  what  it  Is 
now.  I  will  tell  you  some  of  the  defects.  For  Instance,  the  Social 
Security  Department  takes  people  out  of  the  civil  service.  Civil 
Service  sends  Social  Security  a  list  and  says,  "Here  Is  a  man  that 
you  are  going  to  use  on  Social  Security."  He  might  be  wholly 
unfitted  for  an  entirely  new  endeavor,  of  which  he  knows  nothing. 
And  we  have  had.  for  instance,  the  Resettlemmt  Administration, 
the  Youth  Administration,  and  all  of  those  different  governmental 
functions  that  have  grown  up  suddenly  in  this  country.  If  we 
had. put  them  on  a  civil-service  basis,  we  never  would  have  gotten 
the  type  of  men  peculiarly  fitted  for  certain  types  of  work. 

One  of  the  professors  told  me  last  night  that  for  one  job  th«re 
waa  something  like  about  6,000  applicants,  that  all  took  this  ex- 
amination.   80  it's  got  to  be  rather  arbitrary  at  the  beginning. 

I  think  eventually  that  we  ov:ght  to  build  a  civil  service  similar 
to  the  English  system  and  put  it  on  a  merit  basis.  It  should  be 
made  so  that  a  yoxmg  man  can  go  into  the  Government  with  a 
sort  of  patriotic  feeling  that  he  will  be  treated  fairly,  no  matter 
who  Is  In  control  of  the  Oovemment  and  so  he  can  serve  his  coun- 
try the  rest  of  his  life. 
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KMBAKGO  COTTON? 

Mr.    MicRAZL    Mahsr, 


Questltm  (by  Mr.  Micrazl  Mahsr,  District  of  Columbia).  X 
would  like  to  ask  Mr.  MAvxaicx  whether  in  can  of  a  foreign  war 
he  would  favor  an  embargo  on  cotton. 

Mr-  Mavxbick.  Yes.  I  made  a  speech  in  Houston,  Tex.,  the 
greatest  cotton  port  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  live  off  cotton 
and  olL  I  said  we  ought  to  have  an  embargo  on  cotton  and  clow 
the  port  of  Houston  if  it  would  save  a  single  human  life  ahd  keep 
us  out  of  war.  Out  of  a  population  of  300.000  X  wasnt  criticized. 
BmyUxly  In  town  agreed.    The  people  of  the  Sofuth  dont  want  to 


nil  cotton  If  It  win  aran  a  war.    Kmbargon  should  be  of  a  genet»l 
natun,  and  oorer  aU  neceesary  commodltlea. 

Question  (by  Itr.  BkmT  S.  Lamob,  New  York) .  The  propoaed 
neutrality  law  puts  a  blanket  embargo  on  munlttons  exporta  In 
time  of  war,  and  gins  the  President  discretionary  power  to  place 
an  embargo  on  all  other  goods  in  time  of  war.  It  seems  to  i&  in 
this  latter  event,  with  this  Presidential  power,  you  an  subjecting 
the  President  to  the  same  economic  preesum  that  Wllscm  was 
subjected  to  In  the  time  of  the  World  War. 

And  in  the  second  place,  an  embargo  in  time  of  war  definltdy 
In  effect  destroys  our  neutrality  In  favor  of  one  side  or  the  other, 
because  as  In  ths  can  of  the  World  War.  if  we  had  placed  an 
embargo  on  munitions,  we  definitely  would  han  destr^ed  neu- 
trality in  favor  of  Germany. 

In  the  li^t  of  ttiat.  do  you  favor  the  preeent  neutraUty  pro- 
posal? 

Mr.  Mavebick.  X  favor  what  I  call  mandatory  neutraUty.  In  other 
words,  that  we  have  an  embargo  against  all  belligerent  nations,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  American  continent,  becaun  we  han 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  we  have  to  sustain  it.  We  must  not 
allow  any  aggression  of  fonlgn  powera  on  the  American  continent. 

But  I  believe  that  we  shotild  definitely  get  out  of  the  arms  and 
mtmitions  buslnen  entirely  and  altogether.  I  think  that  the  only 
vray  we  are  going  to  have  that  is  to  have  Oovemment  ownership 
of  munitions,  and  then  tt  the  Oovemment  owns  mvmltions  It  wont 
be  polite  to  sell  machine  guns  to  other  people  with  which  to  kill 
each  other.  And  I  think  that's  the  way  that  can  be  stopped.  In 
the  meantime,  let  us  have  the  "cash  and  cury**  system  for  com- 
modities, too. 

Question  (by  Mr.  ItAXOB).  In  that  can,  you  dont  favor  the 
present  bill? 

Mr.  Maverick.  No;  X  never  han  been  In  favor  of  the  so-called 
discretionary  principle  and  have  been  flghtiTig  it  ever  since  I 
have  been  in  Congress.  But  we  may  get  a  good  bill  befon  It's 
over. 

STUUBMT  A8XB  ABOUT  XOLASSB  XHTO 

Mr.  SmNZT  L.  WsuaswHAVBa.  Pennsylvania.  The  newspapers  have 
been  commenting  recraitly  on  the  departun  of  nveral  young 
admlnistratora  to  take  Jobs  with  private  firms,  mdassn  firms,  and 
so  forth.  In  view  of  this,  what  govenuncntal  policy  wotild  you 
suggest  to  attract  capable  adminlstraton  to  Washlngtcm  and  keep 
them  from  the  higher  salarln  and  better  chancn  of  advancement 
in  private  positions? 

Mr.  Mavebick.  Well,  of  course,  you  didnt  un  a  very  good  ex- 
ample (laughter],  because  there  is  some  question  as  to  whether 
he  was  a  very  good  admlnlstntor.  However,  you  ask  a  very  good 
question,  and  that  la,  we  get  a  man  down  there,  and  he  Is  in  a 
temporary  bureau,  he  is  in  the  Resettlement  or  he  Is  In  the  Youth 
Administration  or  something  of  that  kind.  He  joins  the  Oovem- 
ment and  finds  out  that  that  is  going  to  be  abolished  in  6  montha, 
or  he  has  a  feeling  it  la.  He  Is  getting  $10,000  a  year  and  then  he 
is  offered  HO.OOO  a  year.  He  sen  that  $30,000  dlfferenn  and  he 
quits. 

However,  there  are  plenty  of  good  men  In  this  country  that  an 
willing  to  work  for  $10,000  a  year.  Tm  one  of  them  I  [Laughter.] 
And  I  believe  that  we  an  not  going  to  have  any  trouble  getting 
admin  istratora  in  the  Oovemment.  Not  many  have  quit,  and 
there  are  hundreds  of  adminlstraton  that  are  doing  capable  work. 
And  to  make  you  young  people  feel  well  toward  your  faculty  we 
have  a  great  many  professors  down  there  whom  we  first  called 
"^rain  trustera".  and  we  have  kicked  them  around  and  beat  them 
around,  and  they  an  getting  to  be  pntty  Intelligent  fellows  and 
are  doing  all  right.     (Laughter.] 

Question  (by  Mr.  Davm  Ton,  District  of  Columbia).  Do  you 
know  what  the  opinion  of  the  prennt  Congrees  is  on  the  succen 
of  the  C.  I.  O.  controversy;  that  ia,  the  Commlttw  for  Industrial 
Organization? 

TJifiONisic — ^cnnnrsTBZAi.  oa  cbavtt 

Mr.  MAvmcK.  Well,  X  can  only  give  my  own  opinion.  X  am 
for  industrial  tmlonlsm.  And  Bill  Oreen,  who  Is  head  of  the 
American  Pederetlon  of  Labor,  is  a  very  nln  gentleman.  But 
Mr.  Lewis  seems  to  be  a  great  American  labor  leader.  Congren 
hasnt  got  any  opinion  because  that's  a  fight  between  labor. 

For  instance,  in  my  district  there  lent  a  single  imit  of  the 
C.  I.  0.,  not  even  one.  X  have  the  American  Pedentkm  of  Labor 
group.  But  my  sympathln  are  with  industrial  unionism,  and 
I  am  willing  for  aU  my  people  to  know  that. 

But  the  answer  Is  that  when  labcnr  fixudly  solver  their  own  dlf- 
ferencn.  Congren  Is  going  to  be  for  the  one  that  vrlns. 

Question  (by  Mr.  Xavoro  S.  Scbwabtz,  Pennsylvania) .  Mr.  Mav- 
BicK.  3rou  han  stated  that  you  would  like  to  sw  a  nvlval  of  the 
N.  R.  A.  which  would  keep  all  the  good  features  of  the  old  N.  R.  A. 
and  eliminate  the  bad  ones.  Would  you  call  among  the  good 
fntum  of  the  old  N.  B.  A.  price  fixing  by  indtistry  and  admin- 
Istntlon  through  oode  authoritlM  which  were  trade  associations? 
Mr.  Mavbzck.  Nd.  If  we  esUMish  the  N.  R.  A.,  it  should  be 
very  simple,  providing  for  minimum  wages,  the  elimination  of 
child  labor,  maximum  houra,  legislation  to  protect  the  llvn  of 
the  people  who  work;  and  that's  just  about  all  in  order  to  start 
It.  The  price  flxlna  that  we  had  was  by  the  big  indUstrlaUsts.  and 
the  result  was  that  It  merely  built  up  unregulated  private 
mooopcdy. 

We  in  this  eoontry  han  got  to  own.  control,  or  destroy  moitopo- 
Ues.  Tliat  Is  a  clear  economic  principle  we  must  face.  And  when 
you  get  down  to  It,  if  tbs  N.  R.  A.  had  bnn  wmked  backward,  that 
Is,  pay  high  wagn  and  ban  «i«""«««-^h  production,  the  result  might 
l»n  been  that  productkm  would  ban  been  greater,  ths  msnn  of 


tbB  people  would  han  gotten  man  of  ttis 
would  han  had  high  purchasing  power,  and  ths 
faotortos  would  stOl  make  pvoflt  and  be  very  rich. 

But'they  wen  too  stupid  to  sn  that.    Ths  Mg 
wanted  to  make  it  so  that  they  had  guaranteed 
low  wagea,  and  it  did  not  work  oiot. 


Zt'SS 


STUOKMTS  WAirr  TO  XirOW  KOBB  ASOUT  T.  T.  A. 

Qusstl<m  (by  Mr.  Doswnr  Cabtwbiobt,  Tennsssn).  Mr.  MAf»> 
aiCK.  in  regard  to  what  you  han  Just  said  about  moiupollsiL  as 
applied  to  the  T.  V.  A.,  how  far  do  you  think  the  Tnnniiins  Tf"fy 
Authority  should  go  in  competing  with  or  •umH^mt^w^  slsomo 
monopolln  In  then  areas? 

Mr.  Mavxbxck.  My  personal  opinion  la,  prcibably  ths  best  «»«twg 
Is  to  take  over  the  monc^wUn  don  in.  Down  In  tbs  Tsnnnsui 
VaDey  we  find  that  the  Bdlnn  Btectrlc  Institute  was  fUrasd  to 
gin  the  prin  to  ths  Tennessn  Electric  *  Pomr  Co.  m  tbs  bsst 
holding  company  and  power  company  in  the  United  Btatn  of 
America,  becaun  they  wen  forced  to  gin  low  ratn  by  tbs  Ttasss- 
see  VaUey  Authority. 

Hen  Is  what  happened.  Befon  the  Tennessn  ▼alley  Aatbortty 
came  this  power  company  was  nlling  electricity.  Thtj  wen  fonsd 
to  redun  their  ntn  one-half.  When  they  reduced  their  ratn  ons- 
half.  they  said,  **We  an  going  to  go  bankrupt."  Instead,  when 
they  reduced  prion  they  Increased  prodxictlon  thm  tbnn  and 
they  made  a  profit  and  paid  better  wagn  to  their  employees.  And 
you  wUl  find  in  the  Hydroelectric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario 
that  when  you  an  paying  for  an  electric  light  In  the  United 
Statn  of  America  somewhen  betwnn  4  cento  aiMl  10  oente  a 
kilowatt  that  you  an  getting  it  In  Canada  for  nlns-teBttas  of  • 
cent  up  to  about  9  cents  or  8  cents.  In  other  words.  In  Csnada 
you  get  dectnclty  for  something  like  one-tenth  to  soms  H^ifrmtt 
up  to  about  one-half  u  mtieh  n  to  this  country.  And  ttwy  w 
better  wagn  and  sell  men  of  it.  So  I  should  my  ttat  ths  TsniifsKu 
VaUey  Authority  should  extend  Ite  opentlons.  If  It  gete  to  a 
point  when  they  an  destroying  private  property,  go  In  and  pay 
the  ownera  well  for  It.  You  dont  han  to  dertroy  prtvato  Indu^y. 
Question  (by  Mr.  OBoaas  Snraisai.  Massachuntto) .  Ton  spok* 
about  the  value  of  dvU  Ubortln  and  how  ran  liberty  now  Is  h«« 
on  earth.  In  the  event  of  the  next  war,  the  present  line-np  seems 
to  be  that  It  wOl  be  democracy  against  fascism.  A  strict  nsntral- 
ity  on  our  part  toward  ths  democntlc  countries-England  and  her 
allies— wovdd  favor  Italy.  Oermany.  and  their  anin.  would  It  not? 
Dont  you  think  In  the  can  of  fascism  agalnnt  democracy  that  It 
would  be  win  for  us  to  drop  our  poUey  of  strict  neutraUty  and 
enter  the  war? 

Mr.  Mavbxck.  Wen,  I  am  farced  to  dlsagrn  with  you  entlrdy 
on  that,  and  I  will  teQ  you  vmy.  When  I  was  a  student  at  the 
university,  and  we  were  getting  the  British  propaguida,  w»  wen 
taid  that  the  Otermans  were  cutting  off  the  hands  of  tbs  1»i>»gien 
habln,  uid  that  they  were  very  wicked  people,  and  that  eventu- 
ally we  would  han  to  go  toto  this  great  conflict  to  my  the  world 
from  the  Oermans. 

What  was  the  result  of  the  World  War?  The  result  of  It  is  that 
we  won  the  war,  but  we  lost  It.  Oermany  has  still  got  ths  biggest 
army  In  western  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Russia.  And  m 
that  Wortd  War  didnt  solve  anything  at  all.  X  know  Wbat  you 
are  thinking  about.  You  didnt  ny  this,  but  X  bellen  you  an 
thinking.  "Wen,  dvfllaatlon  may  be  destroyed  by  then  Plndsts.'* 
But  I  dont  think  that  we  can  nn  civiltaation  If  it  la  going  to  bs 
destroyed.  My  attitude  Is  that  It  Is  best  that  we  not 
Judgment  on  Europe. 

We  have  made  such  a  poor  Job  of  nlf-govenunent  that  we'd  bet- 
ter learn  how  to  govern  oumives,  to  feed  our  own  people,  to  gin 
them  housn  to  U^9  In,  before  we  go  out  taking  part  to  foreign 
wars.  And  X  ny  that  to  a  sort  of  a  q[>lrlt  of  humility,  and  not 
to  an  arrogant  spirit.  We'd  better  learn  how  to  govern  ourseivn 
before  we  go  meddling  to  European  affairs. 

tooD  taucs  or  «nzxaB 

Question  (MT.  Alosn  Tobo,  District  of  Columbia) .  Xh  ths  bsgto- 
blng  of  your  taUc  you  mentioned  "siUy  student  stmcn."  If  you 
know  anything  about  the  student  antiwar  strike  on  ths  a3d  of 
April,  that  hn  been  hdd  for  the  last  4  or  6  years,  would  you  gin 
us  your  opinion  on  that? 

Congressman  Mavbock.  Tliat  vnsnt  a  strike.  T1»t  Is  ths  row 
that  I  had  with  the  studento  at  the  university  in  WatfUqgton. 
I  nld,  "What  do  you  want  to  caU  It  a  strike  for?"  That's  a  legiti- 
mate demonstmtlan.  When  X  refer  to  a  strike,  rm  **"^»*g  about 
when  you  are  supposed  to  do  something  like  go  to  rlsnn  at  9 
o'clock,  and  instead  of  that  you  hold  a  parade  and  have  placards 
up,  "We  want  Dean  So-and-So"  or  "We  dont  want  Dean  80-and- 
So."  That's  a  strike.  (Laughter.]  What  you  an  talkli^  about 
Is  a  legitimate  demonstntlon.  I  am  in  thvar  of  what  yon  call  ths 
studente*  strike  for  pean.  and  I  hope  you  keq»  It  up  tat  a  long 
time  and  that  you  do  weU  with  it. 

XA110HAL  uafSMSs— ahb  owlt  xanogrAL 

Questkm  (by  VOm  MssoassT  Prms,  ArlaoBa). 
beUeve  and  whist  do  you  think  Congren  should  do 
national  defenn.  particularly  the  navy-buUdtog 

Mr.  Mavbbick.  X  believe   to   reascmabls   natkmsl 
must  remember  that  Russia  hu  an  szmy  of  IS^MOjOOO 
greatest  army  on  the  fan  of  the  earth.    Oemiaaj  has  1 
army.    AU  the  nations  of  the  wortd  havo  aimlss. 

X  dont  beUeve  to  cutting  our  Army  too  mudi.    But  X 
Ueve  that  we  havs  spent  too  much  oa  both  ocv  Army  sad 
Navy.    This  klsn  of  bulkUng  two  Ug 
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W«  m  lotBC  to  t^m&A  $aOMOjm  uplmem  oa  tbaa.  Tbat  la  •1<X^- 
«0tt,060.  TlMf  •!•  aitmtf  otoolato.  th&j  ara  imwlel4r.  K  w 
wuit  to  bav*  naUoiMa  datcaae  w  eouM  bolld  IjOOO  atrpUnes  In- 
;  of  baUdlBg  1  fiattlffahlp    11  la  ebaapor  and  man  «Kaettf«  to 


Our  national  defense  ibould  ba  tor  the  eontlnent  of  the  United 
States  and  should  be  only  for  the  XTnltad  States.  We  shouldn't 
have  an  acgrssilTe  military  attitude. 


UKB  a  tOmM  UUBT  WAMtB  TO  KMOW  SSOOT  aOSL  OOMSBVATIOir 

Qosatlan  (by  ICas Bmubk  F.  BoamMK.  mdklgaa).  Mr. IIatsuck. 
X  think  aQof  us  lisre  beUera  In  eonserring  the  soil  In  the  ICssis- 
sQipl  Bastn  and  all  of  those  inqMrtant  areas  of  our  oountry.  But 
last  iprlim,  the  flfvlng  of  1938.  Coagraas  paamd  a  law  known  as 
the  Bon  voalon  Act.  Bow.  Is  that  a  aoU-«roslon  act  to  eonserre 
our  natural  rssouross.  cr  kt  that  |uat  a  acreen  to  swindle  the 
^r"^-"-"  people  Into  thinking  that  aoma  other  kind  of  an  agri- 
cultural nrogram  Is  really  for  aoU  araalan  and  soil  conservation 
akme? 

Ifr.  UlAVBOCK.  There  are  two  acts.  One  conoema  only  soil  con- 
aMiratkHkand  la  truly  a  fundamental  and  necessary  act.  It  la 
doli«  Iha  giaatast  woik  in  the  UUtad  Btatea  al  America.  TIm 
head  of  that  unit  la  B.  H.  Baimett.  a  very  chmAIa  man  who 
kaowa  a  great  dsal  about  the  natural  lasouroes. 

The  other  act  whldk  you  aay,  or  Indicate,  la  a  swindle  la  alao 
eaUad  Boll  Oonaervatlon  Act.  FkanUy,  It  waa  paasad  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Agrleultuxal  Adjustment  Act.  Ihe  purpoee  waa  to 
witta  an  act  which  waa  oonstltutlanal  and  neosaaary  for  -the 
farman  of  thta  country.  X  will  not  adaaJt  that  it  waa  a  swindle. 
The  point  1^  according  to  my  optolCB,  the  Agricultural  Adjiiet- 
mant  Act  waa  not  only  neceasaiy  but  oonatltutlonal,  and  three 
Jadgaa  saM  aa  Justloe  Stone,  m  you  wiQ  remember,  said  of  the 
^J,  ««  «-,  1-  -*„.!»  U-r  .pUU-  «  ««»,  - 


« 


We  have  time  for 
MavmocK.  BsAvs  that  <iusMon  Is  put.  I  want  to  aay  that 
la  tha  old  daya  the  qpeaksr  alwi^a  aald  that  "thta  Is  an  Intelligent 
body."  Z  dMnt  Intend  to  aay  that,  but  you  have  asked 
latsOlgSBt  queatlona  than  any  atudent  body  I  have  talked  to 
■0  ar.  Bo  year  grade  of  Inteillgenoe  la.  I  ahould  aay,  A  1.  That'a 
aprsttj  high  gMde  of  Intelligence,  and  Z  hope  you  will  uae  your 
bnlaa  and  kaap  your  courage  after  joa  leave  ooUege. 

Qiieettott  (by  lAr.  ItowDV  Boasa,  Biaasylvanla).  To  gat  back  to 
the  question  of  aantraUty  tor  a  aaoment.  you  si^  that  thla  coun- 
try muat  maintain  a  atrlct  nentralltv  despite  the  lorn  of  world 
trade.  Well,  do  you  think  It  poeslble  that  Congxeaa.  e^edally 
bifiare  an  election  period,  would  be  able  to  withstand  tha  pres- 
sure groups  of  f orelga  atporteia,  and  keep  our  country  on  a  strict 
aantraUty  baala,  and  take  tha  kmg  run  view  of  thlngsY 
Ifr.  MavnKac  The  altuatkm  with  reference  to  neutrality,  or 
Z  ahouhl  aay  tha  malataaaaea  of  peace,  la  better  In  thla 
er  before.  Zt  la  true  that  preceding  the  election 
racial  mlncrttles  put  heavy  preswire  on  Oongrees.  Bevertheleas, 
fair  leglriation  waa  enacted.  On  ratmn  ta  my  district  X  talked  to 
XtaUan-Americaa  groupa.  TiMy  had  tha  American  viewpoint  be> 
cause  their  chfldren  were  In  American  sebools  and  they  wanted  no 
qMdal  fbvora.  I  do  not  think  that  qjMcial  pnesure  gtaufa  have 
ao  miiiah  power.  Tha  truth  is  that  American  pec^le  are  pretty 
fned  that  they  want  mandatory  leglalatlon  to  stay  out  of 
anogathar.    (Applause.] 

Thare  remalna  one  queatton  which  we  shall  carry 
Z  am  sure.  In  our  minds:  Bow  Mr.  IUvbkk  ever  got  into 
Bl  And  there  remalna  idao  a  devout  wlah  oa  tha  part  of 
many  of  ua  that  he  may  stay  there  a  long  time  to  keep  it  lively, 
and  also  that  he  may  come  bade  on  another  oooaaton  to  Swarth- 
We  have  greatty  aajoyad  hla  vlait.    tAwiauae.) 
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Ifr.  SPABBMAR  Mr.  8kmdEer.  under  leave  granted  to 
eatend  lay  lemaiin  in  tbe  Rboobb*  Z  Inehide  the  f  oUowing 
addreae  bgr  b»  befora  the  Alahema  Road  BuDdera*  Assoda- 
tloo.  In  Iftailawuaij,  Ala^  on  Abraaiy  3. 1937: 

Mt.  riMliiiMii  aad  iai<liiui.iu.  I  am  «laltglitart  to  ba  hare  to  talk 
to  yon  abawt  a  tmttim  la  which  w«  are  ail  mtetested.  tha*  of  a 
2g5!°?^  *^J"y*?*J'** J7^  bnnrtiBg  program  with  both  tha 

MMltetk    BtetnwtaatXamamambarof  theBaaSiOb^B^ 
w  ef  tha  BMaa  «f  Baaraaaitattvai^  aa  aailtniiisiH  for  whlca  Z 
I  and  of  whlcb  I  am  proud.    Bowever,  I  am  a  new  member  of 


that  committee  and  a  new  Member  of  the  National  Oongreea.  Z 
do  not  claim  to  speak  for  that  committee  nor  for  any  member  of 
it  other  than  myeeU.  I  choose  rath«  to  qieak  to  you  aa  a  fdlow 
American  and  as  a  fellow  Alabaman. 

Tbe  participation  of  the  Federal  Government  in  road  building 
has  not  been  long  in  existence.  It  la  true  that  In  the  nread  of 
n^i^rtrtftit^m  following  the  War  of  1812  there  waa  aome  highway 
activity,  and  jvobably  other  sporadic  elforta  along  that  Una.  But 
It  was  not  imtU  1916  that  tbe  Federal  Government  launched  a 
definite  plan  providing  for  the  use  of  Fed«al  funds  coordlnately 
with  the  State  In  the  construction  ol  roads.  In  the  Federal  Bl|^- 
way  Act  adopted  November  9,  1921.  a  definite  highway  program 
waa  adopted.  A  system  of  roads  was  adc^ted  oooalstlng  of  7  per- 
cent of  eacb  State's  total  mileage.  This  peroentage  represented 
the  n\ileage  neceesary  to  connect  tlxe  county  seats  and  main  mar- 
ket centers.  It  totaled  206,000  miles.  Since  that  time  the  pro- 
gram has  steadily  grown,  and  yet  much  more  remains  to  be  done. 

Bef(»re  taking  up  a  discussion  of  the  Incomnl^^tfTiesB  of  the 
wwk.  let  me  say  Just  a  few  words  Justifying  raleral  partidpc^ 
tion.  There  was  a  time  when  road  building  was  a  purely  loosl 
matter,  and  the  only  possible  excuse  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  engage  in  It  was  for  National  defense,  an  excuse  not  always 
acc^ted  as  sulBcient.  But  that  was  the  "horse  and  buggy"  days 
irtien  ttie  greatest  distance  by  road  covered  in  a  day  waa  (mly 
a  few  miles.  I  had  it  vividly  called  to  my  attention  during  last 
spring's  political  campaign.  A  county  oficlal  told  me  that  when 
he  made  his  first  campaign  covering  a  sin^^  county  he  would 
leave  home  on  Monday  morning  and  not  get  back  until  Friday 
nl^t.  In  my  campaign.  I  covered  seven  coimtiea  and  wptaat  only 
S  nights  away  from  my  home.  Not  many  years  ago  a  few  miles 
would  have  taken  a  full  day's  travel.  This  past  summer  my 
family  and  I  spent  a  night  in  North  Carolina,  had  breakfast  in 
South  Carolina,  lunch  in  Georgia,  and  supper  in  Alabama. 

The  building  of  highways  is  no  longer  a  local  matter.  The  con- 
struction of  the  main  thoroughfares  Is  not  a  cotmty  or  a  State 
nuitter.  It  Is  a  national  problem,  for  the  uae  of  these  highways 
is  not  confined  to  the  citizens  of  any  county  or  State.  The  main 
highways  are  now  used  by  the  citlaens  of  the  XTnlted  States.  The 
uniformity  necessary  for  such  an  adequate  highway  system  tying 
together  Interdependent  communities,  oountiea,  Statee.  and  sec- 
tions can  come  only  from  a  nationally  planned  and  executed 
program.  More  and  more  has  the  Federal  Government  recognl29ed 
that  truth  and  responded  to  it.  Since  June  1933  the  Federal 
Government  has  appropriated,  allocated,  and  authorised  a  total 
of  ia.0t2.921.760  for  roads.  This  huge  sum  makes  amounts  si>ent 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  highways  during  all  of  the  years 
previous  shrink  Into  insignificance. 

I  srdd  it  was  far  from  complete.  The  BOn.  Wilbubr  Cast- 
wamBT,  Member  of  Congress  from  Oklahoma,  chairman  of  the 
Bouse  Committee  on  Roads,  writing  in  ScrlbneTs  Magazine  for 
December  1936  an  article  which  everyone  of  you  should  read 
if  you  have  not  already  done  so,  has  the  following  to  say: 

"An  erroneous  impression  which  is  gaining  credence  among 
pec^le  who  are  not  fully  informed  is  that  there  are  already 
enough  Improved  rocMls  in  America;  that  the  American  B3rstem  of 
highways  ts  pretty  well  completed.  The  facts  are  qiilte  to  the 
contrary,  as  was  made  plain  in  Washington  by  the  testimony 
of  highway  authorities  before  the  Bouse  Ccnnmittee  on  Roads 
during  March  1936." 

In  a  lengthy  hearing  before  the  Bouse  Roads  Committee  held 
March  11  and  12,  1936.  a  great  many  interesting  facts  and  figures 
were  Inought  to  light.  Mr.  W.  C.  Markham.  executive  secretary 
of  the  American  Association  of  State  Highway  Officials,  showed 
in  that  hearing  that  in  the  United  States  there  was  a  total  road 
mileage  of  3,069.000  and  that  of  that  mileage  873XKX)  miles  had 
been  improved,  leaving  an  unimproved  mileage  of  2.696,000.  Be 
showed  further  that  of  the  373.000  miles  improved,  only  197,637 
miles  had  been  actually  hard-surfaced,  and  that  40,542  miles  had 
been  simply  graded' and  drained. 

Alabama's  showing  at  the  same  date  does  not  come  up  to  the 
national  average.  For  Alabama,  there  is  shown  a  total  mileage 
of  76.095,  of  wlileh  5,560  miles  had  been  Improved,  leaving  an 
unimproved  mileage  In  the  State  of  70.535.  Of  the  5.560  miles 
improved,  only  2.404  had  been  hard-surfaced;  %jm  waa  untreated 
gravel:  and  144  had  been  simply  graded  and  drained.  Alabama's 
State  system  at  the  same  time  had  a  total  mileage  of  6.470.  In 
this  connection,  it  might  be  well  to  say  that  all  of  the  State 
systems  are  growing  year  by  year. 

All  of  theae  figures  are  taken  from  tables  prepared  by  the 
American  Association  of  State  mghvray  Offldala  and  are  as  of 
Jimuary  1,  19S6.  They  are  made  exhibits  to  the  sUtement  of 
Mr.  Markham.  appearing  before  the  House  Committee  on  Boads 
oe  March  ii.  1936. 

_^*^J^  same  hearing,  Mr.  T.  H.  MacDonald.  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads.  Department  of  Agrlcvature.  showed  that  the 
Fsderal-aid  system  had  a  total  of  228,000  miles,  of  vrhlch  there 
wasa  surfacing  on  about  180.000  miles,  but  added  the  following 
aigniflcant  statement:  "Of  that  amount,  however,  about  one-half 
ia  of  the  low-cost  type  that  wiU  have  to  be  raised  to  a  higher 
type.' 

Apin  quoting  Mr.  Cartwrlght  in  his  article  hi  Seribner's: 

•Tfo  one  can  expect  that  the  entire  3,069,000  mllea  of  toads  oan 
bepaved  in  the  near  future  from  gas  taxes,  but  there  la  every 
economic  reaaon  why  the  373.000  mllea  of  main  traveled  roada 
ahoold  be  paved  without  delay." 

In  that  aame  hearing.  Mr.  McDonald  etatca: 

•Ttte  aecoDd  point  that  aeema  very  important  to  to  answer  thla 
Whisper  we  hear  ocrasionally  that  we  have  sufldant  roada  aad 
that  we  can  take  a  road-building  hoUday  ** 


Not  only  have  we  new  roads  to  build.  We  have  many  mllea 
of  old  roads  to  rebuild.  This  may  beat  be  Judged  from  tha 
taetlmony  of  Mr.  McDoiudd  who,  in  that  hearing,  m«H^  the 
following  statement: 

"In  the  Statea  that  are  commonly  referred  to  aa  having  com- 
pleted their  roada,  there  are  some  of  the  most  difllcult  and  ex- 
pensive problems  ahead  that  we  have  anywhere  In  the  United 
States.  Many  miles  of  the  roads  in  the  Xastem  Statea,  or  in  the 
States  east  of  the  MlaslaBlppi  River,  were  completed  10,  15  or  20 
years  ago.  Many  of  them  are  still  "horse  and  buggy"  roada.  In 
those  States  a  large  mileage  of  main  roads  are  Just  as  far  from 
being  complete  as  in  the  new  SUte  systems.  Some  of  them  are 
farther  away;  some  of  the  States  that  have  undertaken  their 
improvement  programs  after  the  development  of  tooUx  vehldea 
have  buUt  their  roads  on  better  standards  and  more  in  harmony 
with  the  present-day  needs.  The  older-built  roads  in  many 
States  do  not  ajqvoach  the  adequacy  of  the  main  systems  mora 
recently  built." 

A  question  was  propounded  by  a  member  of  the  comnUttee  to 
Mr.  McDonald  as  follows:  "It  is  a  continuing  problem?"  TO  which 
Mr.  McDonald  answered.  "Yes,  sir.  In  this  connection,  we  will 
never  finally  finish  a  complete  system  of  highways,  any  more  than 
any  railroad  will  finish  its  construction  work." 

With  reference  to  its  completeness.  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Keefe.  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  American  Motorists  Association,  testifled  oa 
Bfarch  12.  1936: 

"Thus  I  see  construction  is  stUl  in  its  Infancy  *  *  *.  Bo 
long  as  more  than  25.000,000  automobiles  and  trucks  uae  the  high- 
vrays  of  our  Nation,  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  roada 
and  streets  will  be  of  major  importance  among  public  works 
*  *  •.  The  Federal  system  of  highways  Is  by  no  means  built  up 
to  ft  point  that  approaches  public  requirements.  Then  is  an  Im- 
pression to  the  contrary,  but  it  is  an  erroneous  Impression.  We 
are  far  from  completeness  of  our  highway  system.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Job  is  only  about  half  done.  To  finish  and  rebuild  the 
existing  Federal  system  of  roads  In  accordance  with  present  stand- 
ards will  require  quite  as  much  money  as  has  been  Invested  there- 
tofore upon  existing  mileage." 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  his  statement  referring  to  tha 
existing  Federal  system,  making  no  allowance  ia  his  estimate  for 
the  ever  expanding  blgnesa  of  the  system. 

Even  though  we  nilght  succeed  In  completing  our  main  thor- 
oughfares, the  Government  Is  becoming  more  and  more  responsive 
to  its  obligation  to  help  Improve  secondary  roads.  It  has  been 
only  in  the  last  few  years  that  any  notice  has  been  given  to  "farm- 
to-market"  roads.  Three  great  service  charges  borae  by  agricul- 
ture are:  transportation,  taxation,  and  Interest.  It  is  estimated 
that  it  costs  the  American  farmer  $1,000,000,000  a  year  to  get  his 
product  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  No  small  part  of  this  cost  is 
the  result  of  poor  road  systems  over  which  his  marketing  mxist  be 
done. 

To  quote  Mr.  L.  J.  Taber.  master  of  the  National  Grange,  "The 
farmer  is  entitled  to  use  the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  method  of 
transportation  that  modem  science  and  development  can  give  to 
him." 

Despite  our  great  highways  connecting  large  cities,  our  conti- 
nental systems,  or  any  other  systems,  unless  the  farmer  can  use 
them  for  marketing  his  products  they  prc^t  him  nothing.  Again 
quoting  Mr.  Taber: 

"No  matter  how  good  your  highway  may  be.  If  the  farmer  cannot 
get  from  the  peach  wchard  to  the  market,  or  from  the  melon  patch 
to  the  market;  if  he  cannot  get  from  the  cotton  field  to  the  gin; 
if  he  cannot  get  out  to  the  main  highway  and  on  the  tnink  line 
to  the  stockyard  from  his  pen,  or  toward  the  ultimate  consumer,  he 
is  JUE^t  as  much  denied  this  better  system  of  facilities  in  transpor- 
tation as  though  this  great  far-flung  chain  of  roads  did  not  exist. 

"So  agriculture  insists  upon  the  building  of  farm-to-market 
roads  for  the  reasons  I  have  indicated,  and  for  still  another  reason — 
the  farmer  Is  enUtled  to  this  type  of  service." 

I  believe  we  all  agree  with  Mr.  TMott  that  the  farmer  is  entitled 
to  this  service  and  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  should 
see  that  he  gets  it. 

There  are  approximately  6.000,000  motor  vehicles  owned  by  farm- 
ers who  are  not  now  enjoying  the  advantages  of  Improved  roads  and 
who  are  compelled  to  endure  the  hardship  of  marketmg  their  crops 
when  the  weather  permits,  regardless  of  price  range  or  glutted 
markets.  Two  million  miles  of  hi?  roads  continue  to  be  mud  roads, 
passable  in  good  weather  but  not  to  be  depended  upon  throughout 
the  year.  The  social  welfare  of  rural  communities  has  always  been 
hindered  by  the  lack  of  transportation.  I.  tat  one.  believe  that  we 
should  open  up  those  rural  commtmltles  and  g^ve  to  the  farmo: 
some  of  the  aocial  and  cultural  advantages  and  opportimitiea  in 

Of  course,  there  are  a  great  many  things  demanding  expendl- 
tiire  of  effort  and  money  In  a  complete  h^way  system.  I  can- 
not hope  to  cover  all  of  them  in  this  brief  time.  There  is  one 
other,  however,  that  I  shoxild  like  to  mention,  and  that  is  the 
matter  of  making  our  highways  safe.  The  motorist  is,  and  of  a 
right  ought  to  be.  aroused  by  the  realization  of  the  tremendous 
accident  bUl  he  is  paying.  Statistics  show  that  this  accident  bill 
has  reached  the  terrifying  total  of  more  than  $1,500,000,000  annu- 
aUy  and  has  exacted  a  still  greater  cost  in  the  Uvea  of  87,000  and 
injuries  to  more  than  1,000.000.  AU  of  this,  of  coxuae,  cannot  be 
charged  to  a  lack  of  modem  highways,  but  a  very  great  part  of  it 
is  directly  due  to  that  lack. 
I  quote  again  from  Mr.  Cartwrlght's  article  in  Seribner's: 
"In  a  recent  address  before  a  conference  of  the  Natiooial  Safety 
CouncU  in  Chicago.  Paul  G.  Holfman.  president  of  the  Studebaker 
Corporation,  declared  that  highway  engineers  have  proved  that  it 


la  poaaiUe  to  build  highwaya  which  are  almcat  aoddant-ptoof 
and  pointed  to  a  number  of  qMclflc  Tanrtpifla  of  MKh  loatta! 
Theae,  ha  aald.  all  denkonatrated  oonelualvely  that  modara  high- 
way ooaatructioa  can  give  both  safety  and  rtiaannahla  speed. 
Certainly  there  ia  every  Justification  for  enthusiasm  for  the  eoa<- 
trlbution  that  engineertng  can  make  to  highway  aaf ety  through  a 
program  of  atreet  and  highvray  modemlaatloa. 

**Xho  pitiable  aspect  of  thla  aituation",  Mr.  BoAnan  oontinued. 
"Is  that  our  highway  engineers  know  how  thla  Job  ahould  be  done, 
but  it  takea  money  to  do  it.  and  during  the  paat  5  yeara  hundreda 
of  millions  of  tax  money  taken  from  motorists  for  highway  oon- 
struction  have  been  diverted  to  other  uses.  We  have  wltnesssd 
time  and  again  the  sad  apectade  of  public  ofllciala  who  have  da- 
Idored  the  inereaae  m  accidents  and  at  the  aame  time  enoouraged 
dlveraion  of  highway  funds  which,  if  expended  on  modamiaatlaa. 
would  have  aaved  hundreda  of  Uvea.** 

Bailier  in  thla  diacusslon  I  called  yow  attenUon  to  the  tact  that 
the  Federal  Govenmient  had  ^>ent  an  enormoua  amotmt  m  the 
last  4  years  tor  highway  building  and  improvement.  Then  la  oata 
point  tiiat  I  vrant  to  call  to  your  attention,  and  that  la  that  thli 
immense  amount  of  money  baa  lieen  paid  by  the  motoring  publle. 
Statistics  show  that  the  motortata  have  paM  in  taxee  and  lavlaa 
of  different  kliuls  sn  amoimt  approxlmatdy  equal  to  the  amouat 
returned  in  the  way  of  highways. 

There  has  grown  up  a  definite  feeling  among  tha  peopla  f^ 
iBlble  for  theae  approprlatlona,  allotments,  and  authoriaatlona; 


it  money  collected  from  road  uanra  In  the  form  of  taxsa  of  vail- 
oua  Unds  dwuld  go  toward  the  construction,  impcxjvemant.  and 
maintenance  of  hi^vmys.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  this  to  written  into 
the  law  aa  a  statement  of  public  poUey.  I  quote  from  aaetlan  IS 
of  the  Hayden-Cartwrlght  Act  of  1034.  aa  foUowa: 

"Since  it  la  unfair  and  \xnjust  to  tax  motor-vahlda  tiannorta- 
tlon  unleas  the  proceeds  of  such  taxation  are  i^i^led  to  the  ooo- 
struction.  Improvement,  or  mamtenanoe  of  hl^ways  after  June 
30.  1935.  Federal  aid  for  hl^way  oonstructlon  shaU  ba  axtandad 
oaly  to  thoae  Statea  that  uae  at  least  the  amounU  now  provldad 
by  law  for  such  purposes  in  each  State  from  Bute  motor  vehicle 
registration  fees,  licenses.  gaaoUne  taxea.  and  other  medal  taxes 
on  motor-vehicle  owners  and  operators  of  all  kinda  for  tha  eoa- 
structkm.  imfvovement.  and  maintenance  of  hi^waya  and  admin- 
istrative expsnses  In  oonnectloa  therewith,  including  the  letlN- 
ment  of  bonds  for  the  payment  of  which  auch  revenuea  have  been 
pledged,  and  for  no  other  purpoaea,  under  such  regulatioaa  aa  tha 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  promulgate  from  time  to  time:  Pro- 
vided. That  In  no  case  shall  the  provisions  of  this  section  operate 
to  deprive  any  State  of  more  than  one-third  of  the  amount  to 
which  that  SUte  would  be  entitled  under  any  apportionment 
hereafter  made  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  apporUonment  la 
made." 

The  Hayden-Cartwrlght  Act  of  1086  again  made  avallabla  the 
sum  of  $125.000j000  a  year  for  the  fiscal  years  1038  and  1080,  said 
sums  to  be  i^jportloned  among  the  SUtea  and  to  be  matched  by 
them.  Some  of  these  SUtes  have  found  it  rfiinnUt^  if  not  im- 
possible, to  match  the  full  amounts  allotted  to  th«d  under  thla 
act.    Foreaeelng  such  a  happening,  section  1  (d)  provides: 

"If  within  the  fiscal  years  1036  or  1937  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
cultvire  shaU  find  with  respect  to  any  SUte  that  the  proceeds  of 
all  special  taxes  on  motor-vehicle  transporUtion.  to  referred  to 
in  section  12  of  the  act  of  June  18.  1934  (48  SUt.  093)  are  ap- 
plied to  highway  purpoees  as  defined  m  said  aecUon  and  ahall 
further  find  that  after  having  so  applied  such  proceeds  to  such 
highway  purposes  other  than  construction  there  will  be  insuffi- 
cient balance  remaining  tcx  construction  with  which  to  match 
all  or  any  part  of  the  regular  Federal-aid  road  funds  apportioned 
to  such  SUte  tat  either  or  both  said  years,  reopectlv^,  in  aoootl- 
anoe  with  the  provtaiona  at  tbe  Federal  Highway  Act  of  19tl.  aa 
amended  and  supplemented,  all,  or  such  portion,  of  such  appor» 
tlonment  as  the  SUU  la  unable  to  match  ahall  be  available  for 
expenditure  in  sxich  SUU  in  accordance  with  aald  Federal  Blgh- 
way  Act  without  being  matched  by  the  SUU  with  SUU  tvaSi" 

I  find  upon  inqtxlry  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  that  only  two  SUtes  have  had  their  ^plioationa 
for  the  benefiU  \inder  this  section  approved.  These  are  Arkanaaa, 
whoac  application  was  approved  In  full,  and  North  DakoU.  whoae 
application  waa  ^proved  m  part. 

I  come  now  to  the  part  that  particularly  affecU  Alabama,  and 
about  which  I  am  particularly  concerned.  I  find  that  Alabama 
has  at  present  an  imobllgated  balance  of  $4,813,288.  consisting  of 
the  following  items: 

Regular  Federal  aid $4. 488, 507 

Public  works,  1934-86 44. 384 

Worka  Program,  highwaya -,._ ao.  310 

Works  Program,  grade  crossings..........^ ..        220,057 

4.813.208 
The  last  three  items,  of  course,  do  not  require  matching  by  the 
SUU.  but  the  large  imobllgated  balance  of  $4,468,507  must  be 
matched,  and  of  ttiis  siui,  I  am  informed,  imdcr  the  fcffxn^  of 
tlie  present  law,  81364,000  mxist  be  matched  before  June  80  or  it 
will  be  lost  to  us. 

The  above  figurea,  of  course,  do  not  take  into  «v\««<«<*T«tl'm  tha 
1838  apportionment  of  $4,212,802,  f!«wKi»Mtig  qx  the  foUovrlac 
Items:  ^ 


aid. 


Regular   Federal 

Secondary  roada. 

Worka  Program,  grade  croaslnci 


$8,884,888 
888.  «$• 

1.018. 179 


4.21X809 


310 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Ibt  te*  nam  «0M  not  vequlM  matflhtng  b^  th*  State,  tout  tb« 
nam  temtfrr  m  te  «lM  flltefbllltv  of  ooT  State  to  raoaivs  tti 


Upon  liMiHliy 


iwlfht  Act  «f 
qoaUfjr.  feaoaoi 
from  highway 
nor  to  atata  a 
fortftiaot  panti 
hl^nNij  foDda. 
yiotlateia  might 

ttoattmaba 

rrT^_^     X 

X 


M  to  tba  aUgfblllty  of  ow  State  to  raoalva  tti 
provMoa  at  Saetloo  1  (d)  o(  ttoa  Haydan-Cart- 
.•«,  I  m  Informad  that  w  moat  Ukaly  cauioc 
W9  am  dMr«ad  with  dtwttng  road-uaoT  taaua 
trpoaea.  X  am  not  to  poattton  to  gtva  the  anawcr 
MMly.  T#«Matton  haa  baaa  auggeatad  prorldlng 
to  tha  atataa  for  tha  puipoaa  at  match tng  theae 
Tynw  auch  a  propoaal  la  with  xtiket  labor,  tha 
ba  attcaetiTa.  Another  propoaal  haa  been  that 
[  wtthln  which  tha  State  la  raqulrad  to  match 
that  I  am  not  eapabia  at  auggai^lng  mathoda 
atata  to  yon  tha  fketa  and  flgnrm  aa  I  ham 


Now.  It  U  not  my  place  to  invade  tha  province  at  the  Leglalatara 
<rf  ^''•■*->-  and  to  tall  yon  what  to  do  nor  to  snggart  leglalatton 
to  yoo.  X  h««a  been  tnfOrmcd.  however,  slaee  coming  here  that  a 
coawtttutiaBal  inntryii— «t  haa  been  prepared  for  the  leglalatare 
to  propoae  to  the  peopla  at  Alabama.  It  ta  not  for  me  to  corn- 
on  that  aMaame.  But  I  dioald  Mka  to  remind  you  that 
tiM  prnaiint  aystam  of  dlverttog  thaae  fimda  to  purpoaee  other 

highway  pvpoaee  oar  State  la  aobjeet  to  a  double  penalty. 

firat.  under  aeetlon  13  of  the  Hayden-Cartwrlght  Act  of  1984.  which 
X  fnotad  to  yea  above.  Alahaam  atanda  to  be  penabaed  up  to  one- 
third  of  bar  ahara  or  apportionment  when  tt  la  orlglnaUy  made  each 
AwH  then  wa  are  denied  the  prtvllege  of  drawing  down  our 
<  wlthoot  mafrtilTig  it  when  unable  to  do  ao  In  aocordanoe  with 
1  (d)  of  the  BBydeD<Cartwrlght  Act  of  19S6.  We  are  now 
to  the  poeman  of  loalng  a  large  part  of  our  apportionment  beeauae 
of  our  Inability  to  —»«*»'*«  it» 
HOW.  to  eoBdadlng.  let  ma  aay  that  X  baueve  that  we  ahould 
eooatantly  alive  an  active  and  energetic  road-bulldlng  pro- 
adoeattog  oar  people,  and  particularly  the  motoring  public, 
whoee  Aoifldera  falla  the  taak  of  building  our  highways,  to 
tha  fbet  that  It  la  an  unnntihad  and  ever-oonttnulng  program.  It 
la  a  program  to  which  we  all  ahould  ba  totareated.  bacauae  It 
tooekaa  uia  everyday  Ufa  of  each  and  every  one  of  us.  Quoting 
l^Kto  Mr.  M**^""^'**.  Chief  or  the  Bureau  of  PObUe  Boada: 
.  n  doubt  If  there  la  any  atogle  operation  of  a  pubUc  character, 
ta  vtadk  both  tbe  State  and  VBdaral  aovemmento  partlelpata,  that 
Is  oarrtad  on  aa  unlvaraally  with  the  aama  genwal  objective  to 
new  aa  tha  aonatruetlon  and  matotananoe  of  the  major  publlo 


SilTcr  Biqrliic  Polidcs  Still  IneffectiTC 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
•HON.  PAUL  J.  KVALE 

or  MZMNIgOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thwr9d093  Ftlbfwani  25. 1937 


ABTICLB  fBOM  TBM  BBW  TOBX  SDH.  JAHUABT  4.  US7 


Mr.  KVALB.  Ifr.  Speaker,  in  ritm  at  tbe  varied  and 
wkldy  dlfferDot  opIniOBM  exprened  regarding  tbe  corrency 
ptoUem,  partladaflSr  as  It  relates  to  tbe  coinage  of  tUftx, 
I  aak  tbe  xnrtvllege  .of  tncliiding  under  leave  to  extend  my 

in  tbe  RaoQBB.  aa  article  on  tbe  subject  trom  tbe 
of  s  farmer  DIreefeor  of  fbt  United  States  Mtait.^  now 
vice  president  of  tbe  Nattonal  City  BaiA.  wbksh,  as  you  well 
know,  is  not  generally  known  as  a  radical  institution.  Tbis 
article,  wbicb  was  printed  in  tbe  New  Tortc  Sun  of  January 
4.  wbOe  in  oonfllct  wttb  my  personal  views  in  many  respects, 
throws  some  Interesting  U^t  on  tbe  subject.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

fyfeom  the  Hew  York  Sun  of  Jan.  4.  It8T| 
8n.vMi  Buixma  Poucna  Snu.  Imwaonva — Tua!^  Pobckasbb  bt 
UnwKD  8r«nB  qawrar  Oowimuao  OcanlMJoaia    IJOO.000.000 

By  Oeorge  B.  Boberta.  vice  prealdent.  National  City  Bank 
Davelopmanta  to  silver  daring  193d,  wbila  lem  n>ertarul«r  than 
tbot9  to  1935  and  1934.  have  been  tovxvtant  none  the  less.  They 
haw  tooiuded  (1)  reatfjnatment  of  the  buying  program  of  the 
Dieted  Btotea  Ckrreminent.  limiting  puirbarea  other  than  thoae 
of  domeatle  aUvar  to  metal  offered  to  accordance  with  spedflo 
ogreementa  wttti  foreign  goveminenta,  (3)  continued  demonstra- 
tkm  of  the  nnwotlaibtnty  of  tbe  Sliver  Purchase  Act.  (9)  stabUt- 
■ation  of  the  Chineae  cmiency  on  a  managed  basis.  (4)  recovery 
of  silver  prodmottan  to  prertepreirm  lavria,  and  <S)  economic 
to  allva^natog  countrlea. 
Mlver^uetese  pvagram  of  the  umted  States  may  be  ean- 
roughly  toto  three  pbaeea.    Tba  flist  extended 


Ai^iHt  1934.  when  the  ailver-purehaae  program  waa  Inauga- 

mtcd.  to  April  1935.  During  this  period  the  Tlreasury.  acting  under 
oontlnueus  preasiore  from  Oongrees,  pursued  an  aggreaaive  buying 
policy,  as  a  result  of  which  the  price  of  silver  roae  rapidly  to  81 
oente  an  ounce,  with  disturbing  repercussions  on  the  monetary 
systems  of  China,  Mexico,  and  other  sUver-ualng  countries.  Tha 
seeond  phase,  commencing  with  the  suspension  of  aggressive  TTeaa- 
ury  bWdlpg  to  May  1986.  and  lasting  until  the  abandonment  of  the 
sUver  staixlard  by  China  to  the  fcHlowlng  November,  may  be 
cfaaraetericed  as  tbe  period  of  support.  During  this  period  the 
Trasswy  was  called  upon  to  abaorb  hiige  quantities  of  stiver  to  the 
effort  to  bolster  up  an  artiflclal  price  structwe  to  the  face  of  a 
oonttououa  flow  of  sUver  smuggled  out  of  China  and  sdllng  by 
foreign  speculators,  who  bad  been  disappointed  by  the  Treasury's 
faUxira  to  push  prices  on  up  to  the  statutory  limit  of  $1.29  an 
ounce.  With  the  final  abandonment  of  tbe  ailver  standard  by 
China,  the  purchase  program  entered  Its  third  phase,  charac- 
terized by  withdrawal  from  open  bidding  In  world  markets  and 
Inauguration  at  tbe  program  of  buying  ageements. 

Aa  a  first  step  to  the  new  program,  the  Treasury  to  January 
entered  upon  an  agreonent  with  Mexico  consenting  to  buy  newly 
Tnin*wi  aUver  from  the  National  Bank  at  the  world  price,  and  fol- 
lowed with  a  simll&r  agreement  with  Canada  to  March.  In  May  an 
arrangement  waa  ocmcluded  with  China  whereby  tbe  Treasury 
agreed  to  take  silver  from  the  Chinese  Government  and  in  return 
to  provide  dollar  exchange  or  gold  In  New  York  to  be  used  for  sup- 
port of  tbe  yuan.  After  the  withdrawal  of  the  United  States  from 
the  London  aUver  market  to  December  1935  the  price  dropped  from 
the  previously  pegged  level  of  66  cents  an  ounce  to  44%  cents,  where 
It  haa  held  during  most  of  the  past  year.  The  offlcial  bujring  price 
for  new  domeatic  production  has  remained  imchanged  at  approxi- 
mately 77^  cents  ever  since  April  1936. 

srsTos  or  tbb  pvbchass  paooxAif 

Cost  of  the  silver  piutdiase  program  during  1986  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  9940,000.000,  for  which  we  apparently  received 
aroQnd  360,000,000  ounces  of  metal.  Domestic  silver  purchaaeo 
evidently  cost  about  $46,000,000,  covering  60.000,000  ounces,  or 
thereabouts.  Silver  imports  for  the  first  11  months  of  the  year 
were  valued  at  over  $180,000,000.  covering  190,000,000  ounces  of 
bullion  sQver  and  $60,000,000  worth  of  foreign  coto.  or  a  total  of 
about  800,000.000  ounces  of  foreign  silver. 

Altogether,  stoce  August  1934.  we  evidently  have  spent  in  "dcrfng 
somettong  for  silver"  over  $700,000,000,  of  which  the  cost  of  the 
silver  aequtoed  abroad  probably  has  been  nearly  $600,000,000.  For 
this  outlay  the  Tntasury  apparr  ntly  has  acquired  approximately  a 
binion  ounces  of  silver  abroad  and  over  300,000,000  ounces  at 
home.  Combined  with  our  old  holdings  of  silver  bullion  and 
metal  to  subaldiary  coinage  and  silver  dollars  In  circulation,  our 
total  monetary  silver  stock  must  now  be  to  the  neighborhood  of 
1.900.000,000  ounces. 

Approximate  status  of  silver  purchases 
{000.000  omUted] 
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•iMludes  spprnimstoly  S»,OOQ,000  oonces  In  the  fonn  of  sabsidisry  coin  and  sUver 
doDsnin  drauatioo. 

And  still  we  have  not  realized  the  objective  of  the  Silver  Pur- 
ehaae  Act  which  was  to  acquire  a  silver  stock  having  a  monetary 
value  equal  to  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  gold  stock.  The  ac- 
companying table  ahows  that,  despite  our  huge  ptirchases  ova 
the  past  av^  years,  we  still  have  nearly  a  billion  ounces  to  bxiy, 
ooo^ared  with  a  closely  similar  total  at  the  end  of  1935.  and 
about  1.400,000,000  ounces  at  the  time  the  Silver  Purchase  Act 
be^m  to  operate.  In  other  words,  not  only  have  we  made  almost 
no  progress  to  satisfying  the  requirements  of  the  act  during  tba 
past  year,  but  we  still  have  about  two-thirda  as  much  8ilv«r  to 
buy  aa  we  had  to  tbe  very  beginning. 

The  reason,  of  course,  lies  to  the  oonttoutog  Imports  of  gold 
which  have  raised  steadily  tbe  anwunt  of  silver  needed  to  achieve 
the  required  l-to-3  ratio.  This  ratio  has  been  a  will-o'-the-wisp, 
keeping  continuously  out  of  reach,  despite  the  strenuous  eflorta 
nuMto  to  overtake  it.  And  still  the  gold  keeps  coming,  requiring 
fear  each  $1,000,000  of  gold  an  additional  260.000  ounoea  of  silver. 

SELVEB  PUBCHASBB   AND  CaXOXT 

To  the  extent  that  the  new  buying  program  has  meant  the  with- 
drawal <a  the  United  States  from  active  competition  for  existing 
stocks  at  silver  throughout  the  world,  it  is  iinquestlonably  a  great 
Improvement  over  the  previous  ptdlcy.    The  toconslstency  of  con> 
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ttoulng  to  accumulate  silver  at  a  time  when  the  gold  stodc  alone 
Is  so  large  as  to  constitute  a  serioiis  problem  becomes  tocreaslngly 
clear.  In  purchasing  silver,  the  Treasury  issues  money  In  tbe 
form  of  silver  certificates  which  tends  to  swell  the  surplus  reserves 
of  the  banks  at  tbe  same  time  that  the  Treasury  and  the  Reeerva 
banks  are  endeav(»tog  to  keep  excess  reserves  down  by  "steri- 
lizing" gold  importo  and  by  raising  member  bank  reeerve  requlre- 
mente.  At  the  end  of  November  1936  silver  certiflcatea  outstand- 
ing amounted  to  $1,211,000,000,  compared  with  $996,000,000  at  the 
close  of  last  year,  and  $496,000,000  as  of  the  end  of  August  9,  1934, 
when  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  first  began  to  operate. 

Moreover,  in  the  general  f imd  tha  Treasiiry  is  still  carrying  at 
cost  prices  a  large  qtumtlty  of  silver  which  oovild  be  revalued  at 
the  cotoage  ratio  and  made  the  basis  for  additional  cturrency 
issues.  This  silver  biillion  at  the  end  of  November  totaled 
$343,000,000.  or  (assuming  an  average  cost  of  something  over  60 
cents  an  ounce)  approximately  680.000,000  ouncea.  Were  this 
silver  to  be  revalued  at  the  statutory  price  of  $1.29  an  ounce,  it 
would  net  the  Treasury  a  "seigniorage"  profit  of  at  least  half  a 
billion  dollars,  and  make  possible  the  Issuance  of  $840,000,000.  or 
thereabouts,  of  new  silver  certificates.  For  the  Treasury,  however, 
to  put  out  any  such  quantity  of  new  money  would  inflate  the  cur- 
rency and  add  greaUy  to  the  problem  of  excess  bank  reeervee. 

The  spending  of  large  amounta  for  foreign  silver  naturally  haa 
affected  the  exchange  markete,  as  well  as  oxir  balance  of  toter- 
national  paymente.  In  addition  to  causing  repercnaalona  to  silver- 
using  countries,  our  program  contributed  to  important  measure 
to  the  strength  of  sterling  to  1935  (when  much  of  our  silver  buy- 
ing was  done  in  London) .  and  in  1936  our  purchasee  have  been  a 
factor  to  the  exchange  markete  for  the  Chtoeae  and  Mexican  cur- 
rencies, and,  to  a  leeser  extent,  the  Canadian.  The  influence  of 
silver  purchases  upon  our  balance  of  paymente  has  been  obacured 
somewhat  by  the  practice  of  treating  sUver  importe  as  a  Treasury 
movement  to  the  ofllclal  tabulations  of  the  past  3  years.  Counting 
sliver  to  this  fashion,  the  ofllclal  retinns  todlcate  favorable  bal- 
ances on  commodity  and  service  acco\mt  dwing  1935  and  the  firat 
h^if  of  1936.  However,  counting  silver  imports  aa  a  commodity 
movement,  as  was  the  practice  up  to  3  years  ago,  the  flgurea  would 
show  adverse  balances  on  cxirrent  account  amounting  to  $128.- 
000.000  during  1936  and  $108,000,000  for  the  first  6  months  of  1936. 

While  our  purchases  of  silver  no  doubt  have  added  to  the  buy- 
ing power  of  oertato  foreign  countrlea  by  giving  them  an  addi- 
tional supply  of  oollars.  the  program,  nevertheless.  Is  basically 
imsound  in  that  the  silver  that  we  have  been  acquiring  to  such 
quantities  can  be  put  to  no  good  use  to  this  country.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  this  silver  can  be  marked  up  to  $1.29  an 
ounce  and  counted  as  pMt  of  the  cotmtry's  monetary  reserve,  as 
contemplated  to  the  Silver  Purchase  Act.  In  the  event  of  an 
adverse  balance  of  paymente  resulting  to  an  outflow  of  fimda, 
this  silver  could  never  be  sold  at  anything  like  such  valuea,  henca 
la  an  element  of  weakness  to  the  currency. 

nrcBSASZD  silvxb  raooiTcnoif 

Demand  for  and  supply  of  silver  were  closely  balanced  during 
the  past  year,  owing  largely  to  the  purchases  by  the  United  States 
Treasiiry  of  domestic,  Canadian,  and  Mexican  production,  as  well 
as  such  silver  as  the  Chinese  Government  had  for  sale  to  connec- 
tion with  Ite  cTirrency  stabilization  scheme.  Total  new  production 
probably  was  up  to  the  predepression  level  of  280.000,000  ounces, 
compared  with  216.000,000  ouncea  produced  to  1936  and  164.000.000 
oimces  In  1932. 

The  high  domestic  price  of  silver  and  the  expanding  output  of 
nonferroxis  metals,  of  which  silver  Is  a  byproduct,  have  been  the 
chief  reasons  for  the  expansion  of  the  United  States  sUver  pro- 
duction in  1936.'  Judging  by  10  months'  figures,  this  country 
mined  more  than  60,000.000  ounces,  or  as  much  as  to  1929.  Canada 
and  a  ntunber  at  other  countries  are  also  producing  as  much  as  to 
1929,  but  Mexico,  the  world's  largest  silver  producer,  is  still  about 
26,000,000  ouncea  behind  tbe  prcdepreaslon  records  of  105,000.000 
to  110,000,000  ouncea.  It  Is  quite  probable  that  when  the  output  of 
nonf erroTis  metals  Is  as^dn  restored  to  ite  former  hl^  levels  the 
annual  supply  of  new  silver  wUl  reach  300.000,000  ounces.  In  other 
words,  the  encouragement  given  to  silver  mining  by  the  United 
States  sUver  policies,  together  with  the  largCT  output  of  gold,  of 
which  silver  is  an  Important  bjrproduet.  may  be  responsible  for 
adding  at  least  40,000.000  ouncea  annually  to  the  previous  record 
output  of  silver.  ^ 

Supplies  of  secondary  silver  appearing  on  the  free  nutrket  to  1936 
were  limited  to  additional  demonetized  coto  from  Hong  Kong, 
where  the  sflver  standard  was  suspended  to  November  1935,  and  to 
sales  of  silver  from  the  Indian  treasury,  Belgium,  and  poaaibly 
Spato.  With  the  decline  to  the  price  of  silver  below  45  oente. 
smuggled  silver  from  China  haa  no  longer  been  an  Important 
f itctor,  while  such  silver  aa  the  Qovemment  had  to  sell  waa  taken, 
aa  already  stated,  by  our  Tteasury. 

Hence,  the  total  supply  of  all  sflvar  during  the  year  must  have 
been  consldenbly  smaller  than  to  1936.  when,  as  Handy  *  Bar- 
man estimated,  about  623,000,000  ouncea  were  thrown  on  tha 
world  market.  During  the  first  10  months  of  thla  year  London 
handled  about  leojOOOfiOO  ouncea  of  ailver.  of  whldi  more  than 
half  was  taken  by  Brttlah  India,  which  haa  been  the  chief  aup- 
port  of  the  open  market.  During  the  first  2  months  the  ^ted 
States  Treasury  tocdc  about  60.000.000  ounces  from  London,  which 
undoubtedly  had  been  contracted  for  earllar.         .    .  

Resumption  of  sfiver  importatUms  by  India  dortog  «•  Pw 
year,  while  probably  dna  chiefly  to  the  relative  cbwpnMi  of  silver 
and  deamesa  of  gold,  no  doobt  has  reflected  alao  tha  improved 
fxvwinmiff  situation  of  that  country.  Good  crop*  and  better  prices 
have  generaUy  Increased  the  purchaatog  poww  of  the  P^^uitry. 
Of  lata,  the  abMrption  of  sUvw  by  the  toterior  haa  been  leas 


active,  resulting  to  an  accumulation  of  atoeks  to 
Importers  and  qpeeulatora,  but  thla  probably  Is  a 
dltion. 

China,  the  largest  user  of  silver  before  the  dapresatoa.  haa  not 
yet  reentered  the  market,  but  there  alao  afwnomtn  oondlttana  hava 
been  gaining,  llie  past  year,  for  the  first  time  to  a  long  period. 
Chtoa  has  had  uniformly  good  cropa,  with  no  aerlous  flooda;  and 
the  better  returns  for  agrlculttu«.  together  with  tha  devaluation 
and  stablllBatian  of  tbe  currency,  have  had  a  favocmbla  effeot  upon 
bustoeas.  Some  progreas  has  been  made  to  euneney  anlfloatioa 
to  areas  \mder  Nanl^ng  control,  and  extenslona  of  tranaportatioa 
facilities  has  been  gradually  bringing  the  vartooa  parte  of  tha 
country  eloaer  together.  Aa  a  result,  tha  national  mitty  has  bean 
steadily  advanctog.  imtil  the  recent  toddent  to  Shenal  tovotvlnf 
the  capture  and  later  release  of  the  Oenerallaalnio  Chiang  Kai- 
ahek.  the  fuU  Import  of  which  is  not  ^>parent  at  this  wrtttog. 

Chtoeae  recorded  Importe  during  tbe  first  10  months  dadtoad 
2  percent,  compared  with  thoee  to  the  sama  period  of  last  year. 
Recorded  exporte  advanced  27  percent,  thus  rsoticlng  the  reootdaJ 
suiplus  of  importe  from  387.0004)00  yuan  to  1938  to  900.000.000 
this  year.  Because  of  the  extensive  smuggling  toto  North  China 
and  imrecorded  Government  purchaaea,  the  Import  trade  balanoa 
unquestionably  haa  been  higher  than  that  Indicated  by  the  flgurea. 
Howevw,  the  volume  of  immigrant  remlttanoea,  the  principal  Item 
offsetting  China's  Import  trade  balance  to  paat  yeara,  appears  to 
be  expanding  along  with  the  Improvement  to  the  aoononilB  condi- 
tion of  Chtoeae  living  atooad. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Chtoa  and  India  long  haw  baaa  tha 
principal  markete  for  sliver,  conditions  to  those  countrlas  mani- 
festly will  be  of  great  importance  to  determining  tbe  course 
of  ailver  prloea.  In  India,  demand  for  stiver  already  haa  rsaa- 
aoted  Itaelf ,  aa  noted  above.  To  what  extent  the  damnnatiaatlon 
of  silver  baa  affected  the  habtte  of  tba  Obtosae  with  Jsspsct  to 
silver  Is  not  yet  clear.  On  one  hand,  tha  reporta  Indleate  that 
the  use  of  bank  notea  and  token  currency  la  sprearttng  even 
to  the  remoter  reglona  of  the  coxmtry.  and  that  allvar  ootoa 
ate  continuing  to  come  out  of  hoards.  On  the  other  hand,  frsa- 
dom  for  iiTft"«g  to  silver  has  not  yet  been  reatorsd.  Morsover, 
any  aeriotia  political  disturbance  or  unwiae  monetary  poUey  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  might  still  revive  tbe  daoiand  for 
hard  money.  In  general,  however,  with  greater  prosperity,  tt 
seems  probable  that  China  will  need  more  aUvw.  either  for 
subsidlMT  coinage  or  currency  reaervea.  Tbe  reatoratlon  of  tba 
ailver  standard,  a  poaalbility  which,  aa  some  authorttiea  believe, 
should  not  be  altogether  disregarded,  would,  of  ooursa.  grsatly 
sacpand  the  demand  for  silver.  However,  to  adopt  such  a  at«p, 
the  Chineae  would  have  to  be  thoroughly  convinced  that  ailver 
and  their  entire  economy  would  not  agato  be  subject  to  such 
Influences  aa  to  1934  and  1936.  Bvldentiy.  it  la  to  tha  totereat 
of  ailver  produoers  and  of  the  United  Statee  Government,  as 
owner  of  large  ailver  stocks,  to  cooperate  wherever  poaalMs  to 
restoring  the  confldcnoe  of  the  Cbineee  people  to  silver. 


Kentucky  Letters  Regarding  ReorganizatkHi  of 
Federal  Judiciary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M.  M.  LOGAN 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fridat,  February  2tf  ilegiHatioe  day  of  Wednesday,  FOf.  24}, 

1937 


LCmCBS  ntOM  SAMUEL  M.  WILSON.  WILLIAM  W.  CBAWFOHD, 
AMD  LAUBBNCB  B.  FIMN,  OP  KBNTUCKT 


ICr.  IJOQAS.  ICr.  President.  I  ask  nnanttnoas  oonsent  to 
to  have  printed  in  tbe  Rxcoso  three  letters  from  outstand- 
ing lawyers  of  Kentucky,  one  from  Samuel  M.  Wilson,  at 
Lexington.  Ky.;  another  from  William  W.  Crawford,  of 
Louisville,  Ky.;  and  the  third  from  Laurence  B.  Finn,  at 
Bowling  Owen,  Ky..  all  relating  to  tbe  Supreme  Court. 

Thei«  being  no  objection,  the  letters  were  ordered  to  bt 
printed  in  the  Rgcoas,  as  follows: 


Wamom  it 

Lextn^ton.  JTy,  reibruary  17.  i9J7. 

Bon.  M.  U.  hoauK. 

United  States  Senate,  Waehinfftcn.  D.  C. 

Mr  Dbsb  Soraioa  Looan:  At  the  outaet,  let  ma  aak  yo«ir  pattenS 
and  aerious  conalderatlon  of  what  I  am  about  to  write,  for  It  oon- 
oems  a  subject  to  whleh  I  and  many  other  Ameneana  stn  deeply 
totereated.  and  I  have  never  to  my  Ufa  been  moca  to  aamaat  about 
anything  comparable  to  It. 

When  newa  of  the  Preaident'a  astounding  proposal  la  ragard  to 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Judgea  of  Inferior  Federal  courta  waa 
first  heralded  to  tbe  country,  my  first  impulaa  was  to  wire  you 
an  lmmfil*fitv  and  Hiemn  protest  — " ~ 
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to  tlw  pMM«*  Of  tlM  revolutionary 

tlM  man  I  tboivbt  obout  >t  tb*  more  it  ■mmoil 

dMinibio,  In  voleing  my  dlsapprovol  of  the  monctrous  propoaitloo. 
«•  try  to  eOv  HBM  artiMpMfo  mifii  for  mxh  diMpproTal.  It 
tfM  rtnr*  m*  ••  tbm  vnpm  tiklng.  la.  tbo  etxeuxaitaiioco,  to  give 
WM  sad  ottMT  wwi—lnful  npnmaUU^nm  at  the  people  time  to 
■■■ilM  sad  wttt^  tbe  pRVOBBl  for  yoantfvee.  and  thua  see  if 
ttaav  ii  BOt  m^^mfi*  vtitao^  >liieilfMliiiiee.  and  indepeikdeikoe  In 
Uie  iTettnnil  teMrtoM  to  ehoek  and  thwart  hJ^-haaitod  and 
Ml— irainait  iiiiMlrm  of  our  coartltutlonal  qratem  of  goTanunent 
to  the  CtoM  KMCttUfo.  Safldeat  thno.  X  think,  baa  now  elapaed 
te  aMtatava  aad  <i  ■iinimifin.  partloalarly  tboaa  who  are  not 
MHW  "fm-  mM  aad  ara  known  for  thoir  lnte»«ganre.  fldeUty.  and 
^iB^.fcii.iSi«  to  hare  leooTared  from  the  flnt  abock  of  tbe  startUng 
■NBoml.  to  have  fottaa  their  bearlnta.  aad  to  have  formed  aoam 
mmorlMB  tfacMMl  mrtn****-  m  to  tbe  ndouanem  and  InnOidl^. 
M  w^  aa  the  lnt'TTir^*«**^T  of  ttie  vnpreoadented  propoaal. 
While  I  tefw  ask  aa  yet  aeon  any  puhllahed  eqireailon  of  your 
I  fael  aa«  yon  are  In  the  tboui^tf ul  and  eelf- 
to  which  X  have  retered.  aad  that,  at  aU  orenta, 
Bol  ffoliK  to  ka  awept  otf  your  feet  toy  mere  partiean 
Whatovar  your  del  thereto  oplnfcm  may  be  about  the  pro- 
_j  oae  of  yovr  conaUtueata.  aa  waU  aa  a  friend  and  wall- 
r.  I  thlak  It  my  duty  to  lot  you  know  how  deeply  ahoekad 
I  hum  bean  at  the  Prealdent'e  radical  propoaal  with 
to  tbe  Bupwme  Oonrt,  tor  X  ean  do  no  otberwlm  than 
upon  It  aa  tbe  moat  dangeroua  aad  deplorable  aamult  upon 
loM-ealabUibod  ^piam  of  free  eoaetltutional  goremment 
la  a  ttma  of  peace,  oould  pomlMy  be  imagined. 

Imia  alraady  been  filled  wtth  argument!,  pro  aad 
floa.  aad  a  deavave  la  lUiiJiiam  baa  to  mom  extant  developed,  but 
X  ritoll  afelaaqit  to  dleoam  the  quaatlon.  eo  far  ae  pornlWe,  In  my 
W19  aad  by  eltlng  only  aoeh  autborttim  aa  have  coeko  wtthln 
w  taase  of  mgr  owa  lafaetlgattnn  and  atudy,  truaMng  it  may  all 
■d  faivonMe  Mnonaa  wtth  j'ou. 

V»  bHtn  wMh,  lot  me  Hy  that  the  eepormtlon  cf  tbe  powen 
oar  OoBotttutton  (aa  under  any  tm^  free 
form  of  fovenunnit)  Into  the  three  familiar 
la  to  anMh  n  matter  of  oouua  and  la 
tor  graated  aa  a  aaeaaaary  and  fuadaawntal 
of  ftto  geearamaat  thatt  It  eannot  be  aarprlalnc  to  dnd 
ttet  Wilaiatnalj  f»w  lawyen  aad  vary  few  laymeat  are  ready. 
a»  a  nomearfe  aotlee.  to  eqflala  why  It  la  they  toatlacttvaly  fOrt 
than  thla  pHadple  Uea  at  the  very  root  of  ordered  freedom 
uader  a  npcdMloaa  Ibrm  of  fo>vemmeat.  defined  and  aafeguarded 
by  a  wimM  emiatniitinn  Budly  over,  eo  f ar  aa  my  knowledge 
foea,  hae  the  tfeotrlne  or  prtadple  ever  been  called  Into  queetion 
rtaoe  thla  Ooearamait  of  oun  waa  founded,  and  rai«ly  has  it  even 
bean  touehod  upon  la  debate.  For  the  pact  ISO  years  at  least 
It  baa  la  tlUa  wuuUy  ehnpay  been  accepted  and  acted  upon 
m  one  of  the  laeiiiitlel  and  laeonteetlble  prlne^ales  of  free 
I  ttA  sure  that  do  patrtotlo  American  ever 
that.  In  thla  year  of  grace  of  tbe  twentieth  century, 
and  Immutable  principle  would  require  defense  or  vin- 

_    ^ Ae  natlvw-boin  sons  of  the  Onramonwoalth  and  as  free 

dttasns  of  the  united  Bepublle.  wa  have  aS  In  a  sense  Imbibed 
thla  principle,  as  we  did  our  mother^  mSk  In  Infancy.  Regard- 
lam  of  polities,  the  Prerident.  It  aaoma  to  me.  should  have  been 
the  very  last  man  In  America  to  haw  ever  Impugned  or  contemned 
this  vital  principle,  l^a  oansummafttaa  of  his  design  would  not 
only  i^honor  and  degrade  the  Supreme  Oourt:  It  would  at  once, 
ex  proprlo  vlgore.  detract  from  the  dUg^ilty  and  authority  of  every 
tribunal,  both  State  and  Pedend.  in  ttie  whole  country.  It  Is  not 
only  utterly  bad.  as  applied  to  the  Vedeivl  Judiciary,  but  If  car- 
rtod  oat  would  aet  a  dangsroaa  piaiartiint  and  furnish  a  disastrous 
ana^  to  eaeh  t€  Urn  U  Statea  la  the  Ualoa.  aad.  with  the 
oaoe  made  In  thla  supreme  bulwark  of  our  liberties,  it 
aot  ba  loaf  oakll  ovary  vsems  of  free  govaraoient  vmuld 
from  thla  "land  of  the  tree  and  home  of  the  brave."  My 
Senator.  X  dont  have  to  t«II  you  that  "eternal  vigilance  is 
the  prtoa  of  liberty",  aad  for  the  Afttemey  General  of  the  United 
to  heap  ODora  t^ten  all  who  oppoae  thla  Inlgultfluw  measure 
arttag^teat  oaly  tham  eppoaa  tt  who  am  In  favor  of  the 
quo  Is  manij  to  adopt  the  tibeap  device  of  abusing  one's 
L  bettsr  arfUBUBte  Ikfl.  Of  course,  we  are  In  favor 
^  matntamint  tha  atatus  quo  whan  Indliyanmhle  vital  prtnclplee 
am  tnvoivad.  aad  so  are  an  true  Amerleans  who  love  their  eountry 
aad  Ite  pno^hm  inatttutloaB.  Truth,  boneaty,  virtue,  loyalty,  and 
past  aad  pareal  of  the  atetua  qoo,  aad  who  but  a  mte> 
iitandac  such  things  for  fear  of  being  called  a 
The  Ten  Gammaadmente.  whlcb  are  as  old  as 
the  hOla,  are  ^fifif#*HM  ui  ImpcstaBt  part  of  the  stetus  quo,  but 
that  la  so  must  we  mpudlate  them  aad  discard  them  la 

In  this  Millst- 
one 
thoee 
by  Mr.  cummlnys. 
■at  why  tD  IU»  to-^o  by  myaalf  and  others  who  revolt  at  this 
and  unsspected  threat  to  the  eanctlttaa  of  the  statua  quo? 
net  UB  look  at  tha  meoed^  aad  aaa  what  aomo  of  the 
of  llbsrty 


mder  to  feaip  19  wtth  tha  inwleaa  unnamKiB  In  this  rail 
endsd  (t).  ■msral'*  (t),  and  joogreeslve  (7)  agar  It  makes 
sick  to  listen  to  such  puerile  and  unwordiy  argumente  aa  t 


"144.  General  prlnclplae:  One  of  the  fundamental  prlndplea  of 
the  AiFr*V»"  constitutional  system  Is  that  the  governmental  pow- 
ers are  divided  among  the  three  depertmento  of  government,  the 
legialaUve.  executive,  and  Judicial,  and  that  each  of  theee  Is  asp- 
erate from  the  others.  The  prlndpto  as  to  the  eeparatkm  of  the 
powers  of  government  operates  In  a  broad  manner  to  confine  leg- 
islative powen  to  the  leglelature.  executive  powers  to  the  execu- 
tive dqaurtment,  and  thoee  which  are  judicial  m  character  to  the 
judiciary.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statm  has  an- 
nounced that  so  far  as  theee  powers  are  derived  from  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  the  departments  may  be  regarded  as  Independent 
cf  each  other,  but  beyond  that  all  are  subject  to  regulations  by 
law.  touching  the  discharge  of  the  dutlm  required  to  be  par- 
formed.  It  has  also  been  aald  that  the  mere  i^ipartlonment  of 
sovwelgn  powers  among  the  three  coordinate  brsnrbre  of  the 
Govcnunent,  without  more.  Impoewi  upon  each  of  thorn  branches 
the  afflrmatlve  duty  of  exercising  Ito  own  peculiar  powers  for 
Itself,  and  prohlbite  the  delegation  of  any  of  thoee  powers,  ex- 
cept In  cases  expressly  permitted;  and  that  In  making  the  consti- 
tutional distribution  of  the  powers  of  government,  the  people 
assumed  that  the  several  departmente  would  be  equally  careful  to 
use  the  powen  granted  for  the  public  good  alone.  Aoocrdlngly,  the 
doctrine  Is  generally  aceepted  that  none  of  the  several  departmente 
Is  subordinate,  but  all  are  coordinate. 

"146.  Importance  of  mparatlon  of  powera  of  govenunent:  It 
has  been  eald  that  thla  principle  of  the  separation  of  the  powera 
of  govemmmit  is  fxindamental  to  the  very  existence  of  constitu- 
tional government  as  established  In  the  United  States,  and  tt  baa 
been  referred  to  as  one  of  the  chief  merlte  of  the  American  sya^ 
tern  of  written  constitutions.  Although,  aa  will  later  appear,  there 
may  be  a  blending  of  powen  In  eertein  respects,  in  a  broad  sense 
the  safety  of  our  institutions  depends  In  no  small  degree  on  the 
strict  observance  of  the  Independence  of  the  eeveral  departmente, 
each  thereof  being  a  check  upon  the  exerclss  of  ite  power  by  any 
other  department.  Accordingly,  a  concentration  of  power  in  tho 
bands  of  one  person  or  clam  is  prevented.  Inasmuch  as  It  Is  re- 
garded as  a  condition  subversive  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
chief  Characteristic  and  evil  of  tyrannical  and  deqratlc  forms  of 
government." 

In  Wtpman  v.  Southonf  (10  Wheaton  1.  40:  s.  e.  6  Law  Bd.  358, 
asS).  Oiief  Justice  Marahall  said: 

"Die  difference  between  the  departmente  undoubtedly  Is  that 
the  legislature  makea,  the  executive  executes,  and  tha  judiciary 
construes  the  law." 

In  EendmU  v.  United  Statea  (13  Peten  624.  610:  s.  e.  0  Law  Bd. 
1161,  laiS),  the  Supreme  Court  said: 

"We  shall  not.  therefore,  enter  into  any  particular  examination 
of  the  line  to  be  drawn  between  the  powen  of  tbe  executive  and 
judicial  departmente  of  the  Government.  The  theory  of  the  Con- 
stitution undoubtedly  Is  that  the  great  powen  of  the  Government 
are  divided  into  separate  departments;  and  so  far  as  these  powers 
are  derived  from  the  Constitution,  the  departmente  may  be  re- 
garded as  Independent  of  each  other." 

Said  the  Supreme  Covtrt.  by  Chief  Justice  Walte,  In  Unton 
Paetfie  R.  R.  Co.  v.  United  States  (Sinking  Fund  cases)  (99  U.  S. 
700:  s.  c.  25  Law  Ed.  496.  at  601) : 

"One  branch  of  the  Government  cannot  encroach  on  the  domain 
of  another  without  danger.  The  safety  of  our  institutions  depends 
in  no  small  degree  on  a  strict  observance  of  this  salutary  ru^e." 

In  the  case  of  Kilboum  v.  Thompson  (103  U.  S.  168,  190-192; 
s.  e.  36  Law  Sd.  377.  at  387),  the  Supreme  Court,  by  Mr.  Justice 
Idler  (a  famous  Kentucklan),  said: 

"It  Is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  chief  merlte  of  the  American 
system  of  written  constitutional  law  that  all  the  powers  entrusted 
to  governments,  whether  Stete  or  National,  are  divided  into  tha 
three  grand  departmente  of  the  executive,  the  legislative,  and  the 
Judicial  That  the  functions  appropriate  to  each  of  these  branchea 
of  government  shall  be  vested  In  a  separate  body  of  public  servants, 
and  that  ths  perfection  of  tbe  system  requires  that  the  lines 
which  mpamte  and  divide  these  departmente  shall  be  broadly  and 
daarly  defined.  It  Is  also  essential  to  the  successful  worUng  of 
this  cystcm  that  the  persons  entrusted  with  power  in  any  one  of 
theee  branchm  shall  not  be  permitted  to  encroach  xxpoa  the  powera 
confided  to  the  others,  but  that  each  shall  by  the  law  of  Ite 
creation  be  limited  to  the  exercise  of  the  powers  appropriate  to 
ite  own  department  and  no  other.  To  these  general  prcf>ositlona 
there  are  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stetes  some  important 
exceptions.  One  of  these  is  that  the  President  Is  so  far  ooade  a 
part  of  the  legislative  power  that  his  assent  is  required  to  the 
enactment  of  all  stetutea  and  resolutions  of  Congress. 

"nUs,  however,  is  so  only  to  a  limited  extent,  for  a  bill  may 
become  a  law.  notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  the  President  to 
approve  It,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  House  of  the  Legislature. 
"So.  also,  the  Senate  is  made  a  parteker  In  the  fimctions  of 
appotitflng  odtoen  and  making  treaties,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
properly  executive,  by  reqiiirlng  ito  consent  to  the  appointment  of 
such  oAcen  and  the  ratification  of  treaties.  Tbe  Senate  also  exer- 
cises the  judicial  power  of  trying  impeach  mente  and  the  Hoxise  of 
preferring  articles  of  impeachment. 

"la  the  main,  however,  that  instrument,  the  modd  on  which 
at*  constructed  tbe  fundamental  laws  of  the  Stetes,  has  blocked 
oat  with  singular  predsion.  aiad  In  bold  lines,  to  ite  three  primary 
articles,  the  allotment  of  pow^  to  the  executive,  the  le^slatlve. 
aad  judicial  departmente  of  the  Govunoment.  It  also  remains  true, 
aa  a  general  rule,  that  the  powen  oonfided  by  the  Constitution  to 
of  toesa  departmente  eannot  ba  egurdaed  by  another. 
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"It  may  be  said  that  these  are  truisms  which  need  no  repetition 
here  to  give  them  force.  But  v^lle  the  experience  of  almost  a 
century  has  in  general  shown  a  wise  and  commendable  forbearance 
in  each  of  these  branches  from  encroachmente  upon  the  others. 
It  Is  not  to  be  denied  that  such  attempte  have  been  made.  and.  it 
is  believed,  not  always  without  success.  The  Increase  in  the 
niunber  of  Stetes.  In  their  population  and  wealth,  and  in  the 
amount  of  power.  If  not  in  ite  nature,  to  be  exercised  by  the 
Federal  Government  presente  powerful  and  growing  temptetions  to 
thoee  to  whom  that  exercise  is  entnisted  to  overstep  the  Jxist 
boundaries  of  their  own  department  and  enter  upon  the  domain 
of  one  of  the  others,  or  to  assume  powors  not  entrusted  to  either 
of  them." 

Hon.  Charlee  Warren.  In  his  Congrem.  tha  ConstltutloQ.  and  the 
Supreme  Court  (revised  edition,  1036).  at  pages  23-24.  says: 
"What  are  the  chief  principles  of  the  Constitution? 
"First,  there  is  this  division  of  the  Government  Into  three 
branches — ^the  executive,  the  legislative,  and  the  Judicial— each  to 
remain  uidependent  of  the  other.  This  principle  was  very  familiar 
to  the  stetesmen  of  the  Colonies  and.  as  already  pointed  out.  was 
a  r*"""*'  feature  of  all  the  plans  suggested  for  the  new  Govern- 
ment between  1781  and  1787.     •     •     • 

"Many  wrlten  and  stetesmen  have  said  that  the  tramen  of  the 
Constitution  adopted  Montesquieu's  theory  as  to  the  division  of 
govermnental  powers,  but  such  is  not  strictly  the  case.  These 
framen  were  practical  men.  working  on  a  praettcal  problem.  They 
were  not  constructing  a  govenunent  on  any  set  of  definite  or 
logical  theories.  They  had  encountered  evil  or  unfortunate  con- 
ditions in  the  past  in  their  royal  and  state  governments,  and  they 
planned  now  to  avoid  a  renewal  of  thoee  oondltlona  by  adopting 
theories  to  fit  the  dreomstances.  So  far  from  totendlng  each  of 
the  three  branches  to  be  wholly  coordinate,  they  decided  to  curb 
any  excew  of  power  in  any  one  branch  by  balancing  It  with  an 
effective  power  In  another.  Where  they  had  experlenoed  aa  evil 
In  an  omnipotent  Isglriature.  they  checked  It;  wbare  tbey  bad 
actually  felt  tbe  qopreaslon  of  a  too  strong  eaecutlve,  tbey  checked 
him;  where  they  Mleved  a  court  bad  been  too  Independmt,  tbey 
checlH^  It." 

Further  dlscnsslnn  of  the  subject  by  this  aUe  author  vrlll  be 
found  at  pages  346  to  383  of  tbe  saaia  work. 

The  separation  or  distributiofi  of  primary  govenunmtal  powen 
and  functions  is  sonmwbat  fully  dlsenased  In  Twdfth  Corpos  Jnrte. 
pages  803  to  806.  section  384.  and  page  806.  section  341.  and  In 
Cooley  on  Constitutional  Llmltettons  (8th  Bd..  vol.  I,  pp.  176  to 
188). 

Under  Checks  and  Balances  (vol.  I.  p.  S88) ,  of  tbe  Cfdopedla  <tf 
PoUtical  Science,  by  Joton  J.  Lalor  (1883),  It  Is  said: 

"There  are  in  every  State  three  dntsee  of  powos— the  legisla- 
tive power,  the  executive  power,  and  the  judicial  power.  •  •  • 
We  must,  therefore,  r^ard  the  proper  separation  of  powers  as  the 
first  condition  of  lllwty,  and  the  just  equilibrium  of  power  as 
the  only  means  of  preventing  liberty  from  degenerating  into 
license  or  anarchy,  or  from  being  destroyed  by  despotism. 

"•  •  •  The  judicial  power,  charged  vrtth  the  application  <rf 
the  laws,  the  settlement  of  differences  between  individuals,  and 
the  piuiisbment  of  offenses  and  crimes  against  persons  or  the 
Stete.  ought  to  be  made  completely  Independent  of  the  legisla- 
tive power,  which  is  easily  done,  and  as  independent  as  possible 
of  the  executive  power,  a  result  of  more  difficult  attelnment.  At 
all  evente.  the  principle  of  the  necessity  of  a  separation  between 
the  judicial  power  and  that  of  making  and  administering  the 
laws  is  generally  accepted  and  generally  respected,  except  where 
mere  arbitrary  power  prevails;  were  this  principle  not  recognized, 
all  notion,  all  possibility,  of  a  just  balance  between  tbe  powers, 
confounded  or  separated  by  fictitious  lines  of  demarcation,  would 
be  virtually  done  away  with." 

A  very  able  and  interesting.  If  somewhat  phlloeophlcal.  discus- 
sion of  the  general  subject  of  the  supremacy  of  written  constitu- 
tions will  be  found  in  the  article  by  Bdwln  S.  Oorwln.  of  Prtnce- 
ton  University,  entitled  '"The  'Hi^er  Law*  Background  of  Ameri- 
can Constltuttonal  Law**  (Harvard  Law  Review.  vtA.  XUI.  no.  2, 
pp.  140-185  (December  1028),  and  no.  3,  pp.  365  (January  1929)). 
To  be  appreciated,  this  article  should  be  read  in  ite  entirety.  For 
preeent  purpoees  I  direct  attention  to  but  a  single  extract  there- 
from, which  to  as  follows  (43  Harvard  L.  Rev.,  p.  188) : 

"The  colloquy  thus  <m*g*"*^  ^  Fortescue  was  enacted  In  stAenm 
earnest  130  3rean  later.  On  Simday  morning,  November  10,  1608, 
Coke  and  'all  the  judges  of  Bn^and  and  the  barons  of  the 
Exchequer*  faced  James  I  at  Hampton  Court  to  confute  the  notion 
which  had -been  InatUled  In  him  by  Arcbblsbt^  Bancroft  that. 
Inasmuch  as  the  judges  were  but  hto  delegates,  he  was  entitled 
to  decide  cases  In  hto  own  powm.  "nie  judges  informed  the 
King'.  Coke  records,  that  no  King  after  the  conquest  SBSximfd 
to  himself  to  give  any  judgment  In  any  cause  whataoevor,  which 
concerned  the  administration  of  justloe  within  thto  realm,  but 
these  were  solely  determined  in  the  courte  of  Justice.  •  •  •• 
To  this  the  King  answered  that  Tie  thought  the  law  was  foimded 
on  reason,  and  that  he  and  othen  had  reason,  as  well  as  the 
judges';  but  Coke  planted  out  the  fallacy  of  thto  view  In  the 
following  words: 

"  True  It  was  that  God  bad  endowed  Hto  Majesty  with  excellent 
science  and  great  endowmente  of  zutture;  but  Hto  Majesty  was  not 
learned  in  the  laws  of  hto  realm  of  En^and.  and  causes  which 
concern  the  life,  or  inheritance,  <».  goods,  or  fortunes  of  hto  sub- 
jecte.  are  not  to  be  decided  by  natural  reasm.  but  by  the  artificial 
reason  and  Judgment  of  the  law,  which  law  to  an  act  which  requires  r 
long  study  and  aqiarlenoe,  before  that  a  man  ean  attain  to  the 


eognlaanoe  of  It;  and  that  the  law  was  tbe  golden  met-waad  and 
measure  to  try  the  causss  of  the  subjecte.  and  which  protected 
Hto  Majesty  In  safety  and  peace.' 

"  The  King*,  the  raport  continues,  'was  greatly  offended*,  saying 
that  then  he  should  be  ;mder  the  law.  which  was  treason  to 
affirm*,  to  which  Coke  responded  in  Bracton's  words:  "Quod  Bex 
non  debet  esse  sub  homlne.  sed  sub  Deo  et  lege.' " 

At  the  foot  of  thto  letter  will  be  found  an  enumeration  of  artldee 
and  notes  which  have  am>eared  from  time  to  time  to  the  Harvard 
Law  Review  that  bear  upon  the  general  subject  of  the  separation 
of  the  powen  and  functions  of  government  into  three  branchea  or 
dMMurtmenta.  vto.  the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  judicial. 

it  to  generally  assumed  that  the  first  dear  enunciation  of  tbe 
doctrine  of  the  separation  of  powen  was  given  by  tbe  great  n«ach 
vrriter  Monteequleu  in  hto  famous  work,  Tlie  Spirit  of  the  Lavrs, 
first  published  in  1746.  But,  as  Mr.  Charles  Warren  has  pointed 
out.  thto  prlndpte  had  been  adopted  aiul  incorporated  Into  the 
oharten  or  constitutions  of  a  niunber  of  the  Amerleaa  Stotea 
(notaUy  Massachusette)  several  yean  before  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution of  1787  came  to  be  framed.  Tbe  people  of  the  oowntry.  in 
other  words,  were  widely  coounltted  to  thto  doetrlna  before  tha 
Constitution  of  the  United  Stetes  was  either  drawn  op.  reoom- 
mended  for  adoption,  or  ratified  by  nine  of  tbe  Original  Thirteen 
Stetes. 

De  TOcquevUle.  another  eminent  French  steteeman.  in  hto  wtSl- 
known  work.  Democracy  to  America,  written  and  puUlsbed  in  1660, 
used  thto  language: 

"The  peace,  tbe  prosperity,  aad  the  very  existanee  of  tha  Union 
are  vested  In  the  banda  of  the  seven  Federal  judgea.  Without  them 
the  Comtltutum  vroold  be  a  dead  letter;  the  Bxeeuttva  appeals  to 
tiiotn  for  asBlstanoa  against  the  encroaebBunto  of  the  leglalatlvo 
power,  the  legislative  d^aads  their  protectfcm  agalaot  tbe  aasaalto 
of  tbe  Bxeeuttva;  they  dafsnd  the  Union  from  the  dteoherttenoe  of 
the  Statae.  the  States  from  the  osagietBiled  clalaM  of  ttie  Ualoa. 
the  pubtio  toterest  sgalnst  private  totecasta.  aad  tiM  oouseivatlva 
spirit  of  stabtltty  agalnat  the  fifklenem  of  tbe  damosraey." 

G<^ng  back  to  the  father  of  Independrace  and  the  founder  of 
the  DeBBOcratlo  Party,  we  find  tbat  Tbooma  Jsiffaisen,  writing 
from  Mnntloallo  to  William  O.  Jarvia  la  I860  (JoCtnaaHi  Werfea, 
Ford  BX.X,  161).  aald: 

'Tf  the  three  powaw  malntoln  thair  mntaal  ladapaartaaoa  on 
eadi  other,  our  Government  may  last  long,  but  not  so  If  eltber 
can  amume  the  authorities  of  the  other." 

writing  from  Mbntlcello  again,  to  William  Jobnaon.  In  1823. 
Jefferson  said: 

"To  preserve  tha  republican  form  and  prtndplea  of  our  Consti- 
tution and  cleave  to  the  salutary  dtotrlbutkm  of  powers,  which 
that  has  established.  *  *  *  are  the  two  sheet  anchors  of  our 
Union.  If  driven  from  either,  we  shall  be  In  danger  of  foimder- 
Ing."     (Jefferson's  Works.  Ford  Ed..  X  383.) 

From  what  precedes,  two  things,  at  least,  must  be  obvtous:  (1) 
That  the  principle  of  the  separation  of  powen  to  Ingrained  in  the 
very  structure  and  substance  of  our  constitutional  system  aad  has 
been  so  from  the  very  foundatltm  of  tha  Government,  and  (3) 
that  thto  doctrine  of  "che<±s  and  balances"  of  centripetal  and 
centrifugal  political  forces,  so  to  ^leak.  thto  constotent  separation 
of  powers,  preservee  the  integrity  and  equlUbritun  of  all  three 
powers  and  serves  to  prevent  the  usurpation  or  absorption  of  any 
one  set  of  powers,  delegated  to  a  single  department  of  govern- 
ment, by  one  or  both  of  the  other  two  branches  of  government, 
and  by  that  meana  and  to  that  extent  prevente  abuses  of  constltu- 
tioiud  authority  and  protecte  the  rlghte  and  liberties  of  the  indl- 
vldiial  citizens,  of  the  several  Stetes.  and  of  the  peopte  at  large. 
With  Congrem  subservient  to  the  President,  tbe  domination  of 
the  Supreme  Court  by  the  President,  either  directly  or  through 
Congress,  would  amount  to  nothing  lem  than  a  bloodlem  coup 
d'itet.  the  estebltobmmt  of  a  virtual  autocracy.  The  Praaldant 
oould  then  say.  as  did  Louto  XIV,  of  Ftmnoe,  "L'itat,  e'est  Bkoi"— "Z 
am  the  stete." 

In  the  case  of  CMnea  v.  Bnford  (1  Dana  481.  at  p.  806)  tha 
Court  of  Appeato  of  Kentucky,  through  Judge  mebolBS  (writing 
in  1883).  said: 

"By  an  artlcto  of  the  Kentoeky  Conatttotloa.  whka>  to  tlm 
foundation  of  the  whole  superstructure,  the  powen  of  govern- 
ment am  divided  Into  ttuea  dlstinet  departments,  and  oonfided  to 
separate  bodies  of  magistracy;  thoee  whldi  are  leglslatlva  to  one, 
those -which  are  executive  to  another,  and  thorn  whldi  am  judi- 
ciary to  a  third,  wtth  a  dedaratton  that  no  penon  or  peraoaa 
being  of  one  of  thoee  departmmite  shaU  eiaretoe  any  power  prop- 
erty belonging  to  either  of  the  othen.  It  to  of  tbe  last  Impor- 
tance to  the  purity  of  our  institutions  that  thto  division  of  powam 
should  be  pieserved  and  thto  barrier  agalnat  the  encroaehment  of 
one  departmrat  upon  another  should  be  pcoperty  kept  m>.'* 

In  the  case  of  Bvrkett  v.  MeCartf  (10  Bush.  788).  decided  la 
1874.  In  an  optnlon  by  Judge  Boberteon.  the  eame  oourt  baa  said: 

"The  iiKjat  vital  fMoclple  of  the  Constitution  to  that  vrhtch  di- 
vides the  three  rital  elemente  of  all  aovcrelgnty— leglalattve.  ju- 
diciary, and  executive— among  three  separate  organs  of  tho  people, 
and  prc^btte  each  from  exerelstng  functions  not  allotted  to  Ite 
sphere:  and  consistentty  with  thto  conaervattve  theory  the  legis- 
lature alone  can  define  offenses  and  preeeribe  the  puntohment, 
and  the  judletary  alone  can  adjudge  the  aocuaed  guilty." 

Said  Mr.  Justice  Brandeto  (tbe  oldest  member  of  the  Siqireme 
Court  and  a  liberal  of  liberate)  to  hto  dtsswnttng  opinion,  to 
Mven  V.  Vntud  8tate$  ((1838),  Sn  U.  a  13.  388  388;  a.  «.  71  Law 
Ed.  160,  343-848) : 
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for  the  Senate. 

Atwam  I  have  oonsMerad  myself  a  liberal  Daaaocrat  (with  or  wlth- 
^BtaeapttalD).  But  I  am  not  a  Socialist  and  I  don^want  to  be 
made  aSodallst  against  my  will  or  wtttMrt  »V5«?ff**-,^£;f*^ 
aa  do  I  want  to  abandon  or  Junk  the  time-tested  InsUtu^ens 
which  we  hnva  Inherited  from  the  fathers  and  which  we  have 
idwun  counted  m  our  most  precious  poesesslon.  This  court  pro- 
■ssidwas  not  In  the  Democratle  ptetform.  nor  was  It  made  an  Issue 
7a  tente  of  dtoeiMsloa  in  the  last  campaign.  

aomme  may  say  this  all  shows  ttiat  you  distrust  the  Presl- 
dSMt.  In  this  instanoe  I  do  distrust  him.  and  If  instcwl  of  being 
%  mvw>  falUble  hnman  being  he  ware  an  angel  of  Ught  from 
heaven  and  should  attempt  to  circumvent  the  supreme  law  cf^oa 
tow^  by  umtortakhv  to  do  what  he  now  piopoaes  to  do  I  should 
stUl  dtrtmst  him. 

As  a  former  Incumboxt  of  tXie  bench  and  as  a  flrst-class  constl- 
tnttanal  lawyer  you  dont  have  to  be  told  many  of  theee  things  to 
whldi  1  have  aUnded.  but  my  apology  for  this  lengthy  communis- 
tlon  may  be  found  In  the  deep  concern  I  feel  over  the  extreme 
oavl^  of  ttte  Impending  constitutional  crisis  and  In  the  thought 
&8t  fer  one  merely  to  ermiptetn  without  giving  reasons  for  such 
complaint  is  not  very  convincing.  ^  _.  ..     ^ 

ThJa  is  not  a  cpiestkm  to  be  decided  by  a  mere  count  of  h^ds. 
The  tlwc^itlBas  or  uninformed,  even  though  a  numerical  majortty. 
may  ea^  be  led  astny  by  plausible  yet  faUactous  «g«™«nto 
ureemted  with  imp— '"-'^  vaA  partisan  fervor  and  allowing  of 
no  suAdent  time  for  thorough  debate  or  for  drilberate.  candM. 
and  caraful  oonslderatlai.  If  this  mortal  wound  to  the  body 
r«iH<«»  to  to  be  hifUcted,  let  it  be  done  deliberately  and  not  with 

Indeoent  haate.  .  . 

SneaklnK  of  the  thonghtless  and  unlnfonned  reminds  me  oi  a 
slarvloiaoe  heard  of  the  ceiebrsted  Soger  Hanson.  Addressing  a 
p^f^^l  gathering  In  Maryland  be  exclaimed:  "I  have  heard  much 
Sarned  talk  about  habeas  corpus.  Why.  down  in  Kentucky  where 
I  ^<w»«T  from  the  average  citlaen  never  heard  thoae  mystical  woroa 
uttered,  and  why?  Because  in  all  his  life  he  never  had  any 
offT^ifi*  to  Invoke  the  protection  of  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
So  I  think  It  Is  with  this  sacred  doctrine  of  the  fieparatlonor 
powers,  paw  of  our  people  have  ever  heard  of  »*  •^J«^  *»*" 
understand  it,  because  they  have  never  heard  It  brought  toto 


I  must  ask  your  pardon  for  the  extreme  prolixity  of^at  I 
have  written.  But  granting  that  there  may  be  an  excess  of 
verUage  and  that  here  and  there  a  word  or  a  sentence  mlfpit 
Just  as  well  have  been  left  out,  nevertheless  In  sum  this  letter 
not  only  i  iijs  itii  my  own  sentiments  but  the  views  of  many 
other  lawyers  of  my  acquaintance  here,  both  Democrats  axul  Be- 
pnbUcans.  These  men,  like  myself,  are  friends,  not  oianies.  of 
yours  and  In  their  th^"fc^<"g  about  tJils  subject  are  actuated  only 
by  a 'sense  of  duty  and  reapopslbtltty  as  free  dtiaens  of  a  free 
Oommonwealth. 

With  kindest  persciud  regards  and  all  good  vrlahea,  I  am. 
Very  slnc«iely  youra,  _   .,    «. 

BAXVASO  LAW  IXVIXW— AanCLSB  MO)  WOTXS  BBABmO  OWmrBAL  SUB- 

jacr  or  thx  sxPASAnoif   or   ths   powxss   anb   ruwcnoifa   or 

QOVCSK1SXMT    WTO   THSKS   BEAKCH«S,   tKOlSLATTnt.    SXaCTTrtVS,    SltB 

jnmcui^  vrtTH  sons  sErssxifcs  aiso  to  jtjwcial  powxb  to  d«- 

f»7,A^|y  STATUTCS  UMUONS'l'll  UTIUHAL 

VcOame  1.  pages  234-238.  Belation  Between  Ck)urt8  and  XHibllc  In 
ConstltutlonSlnterpretatlon.  «_*_. 

Volume  7,  pages  129-156.  Origin  and  Scqpe  of  American  Doctrine 
of  Constttutlonal  Law.  ,  ^.  ,  __   ,      »v 

Vidume  17.  pages  1-lB.  Supremacy  of  the  Judiciary  In  the 
United  States  and  in  Australia. 

Vohune  24.  pagea  744.  763.  Doctrine  in  American  Form  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

Volume  27,  pages  45-67.  S00-S03.  Power  of  Courts  to  Dedaia 
Statutes  UnoonstitutlonaL  ^  _ 

Volume  20,  pages  592-665.  Criticism  of  the  Doctrine  of  S^>ara- 
tlon  of  Powns  and  Fxmctlons  as  Bet  Fcvth  by  Montesquieu. 

Volume  83.  page  127.  Judicial  Control  Over  Legialat\ires  as  to 
Constitutional  Question.  .__^. 

Voltime  35.  pages  127-153.  Judicial  Review  of  Admlnlattatlve  Ac- 
tion by  Federal  Supreme  Court. 

Volume  85.  pages  787-706.  Theory  and  Practice. 

Volume  87,  pages  1012-1058.  Basis  of  the  Doctrine  and  Its  Ap- 
plication in  Practice. 

Voltuas  40,  pages  30-70.  J\adlclal  Review  of  LegislatUm  and  Sir 
Bdward  Coke,  and  Status  of  the  Doctrine  In  America  Priw  to  tha 
Adoption  of  State  and  Federal  CoastituUons. 

Volume  42,  pages  149-185,  365-400.  Judicial  Review— "High« 
Law"  Background  of  American  Constitutional  Law. 

Voliune  45,  pages  1271-1273.  Power  to  Declare  Legislative  Acta 
Unconstitutional. 

QuwiosB,  M^BBLxrow.  MBJraa.  ft  flan.BAnt, 

LouiMwWe,  JTy..  F^ruarf  M,  1937, 
Hon.  liiLLS  LooAir. 

United  8tute»  Semmte.  WuOtington,  D.  C. 
DBsa  SatMran:  I  have  faith  enough  to  believe  that  you  will  not 
laatiit  the  Intrualon  of  one  of  the  dtlaena  back  home  about  one  of 
the  peauUng  questtons  before  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  know  when  I  have  heretofore  attempted  to  wztte  my 
pwnn^  vtarwa  to  any  representative  of  Kentucky. 

Bowew.  the  ODiurt  pn^xaal  of  the  Chief  Kxeeutlva  la  so  Car- 
reaching  in  effect  and  seems  to  me  so  destructive  of  a  system  that 
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has  undoubtedly  brought  Ancrtca  to  the  foremost  place  In  the 
wortd  that  I  fed  Justified  In  filing  "my  petition"  with  you  upon 
the  subject. 

As  a  young  man.  the  flnancUd  position  of  our  family  was  such 
that  the  principal  recreation  which  I  co\ild  afford  was  reading,  and 
the  habit  thus  acquired  has  been  kept  up  rather  constantly  since. 
After  I  commenced  the  study  of  law  I  found  the  greatest  satis- 
faction in  works  pertaining  to  semilegal  history  and  a  comparison 
of  our  system  of  government  with  others  throughout  the  world. 

I  have  become  convinced  that  our  people,  as  a  whole,  whether 
they  be  rich  or  poor,  "liberals"  or  "conservatives",  have  been  bene- 
fited more  by  the  checks  and  balances  of  the  American  Constitution 
than  by  any  other  single  feature  which  has  been  guaranteed  to 
them  to  make  life  pleasant  and  democratic  In  the  United  States. 

I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  enlargement  of  the  Court  or  to  the 
immediate  retirement  of  a  n.ajorlty  of  the  members  thereof  and 
their  replacement  by  the  executive  department  of  the  Oovemment. 

First,  as  to  the  enlargement:  In  my  humble  opinion,  instead 
of  expediting  business  this  will  have  a  decided  tendency  to  slow 
up  business.  If  the  work  of  the  Court  is  to  be  as  well  done  as  the 
bar  and  public  have  thought  It  has  been  done  In  the  past.  I  feel 
sure  that  your  own  experience  as  a  Judge  of  oiu>  court  of  appeals 
has  shown  you  that  it  Is  unfot-tunate,  where  the  court  has  so  much 
business,  that  only  one  or  two  of  the  appellate  Judges  read  the  rec- 
ord and  report  to  the  remaining  Judges  what  It  contains.  No  matter 
how  competent  or  unbiased  the  single  judge  may  be.  It  is  hardly 
the  kind  of  review  contemplated  or  desired.  On  the  other  hand. 
If  each  Judge  reads  the  record,  it  would  seem  inevitable  that  the 
number  of  cases  decided  would  be  less  with  an  Increased  member- 
ship. There  have  been  a  number  of  enlightened  articles  in  the 
past  years  on  this  particular  phase  of  the  matter. 

Second,  as  to  the  Immedliite  retirement  of  a  nuijorlty  of  the 
members  and  their  replacement  by  the  executive  department  of 
the  Oovemment:  The  unparalleled  liberty  that  American  citizens 
have  enjoyed  and  their  freedom  to  hold  and  express  views  of  their 
own  and  their  right  to  live  their  lives  as  they  see  fit  within  the 
law  has  undoubtedly  come  about,  in  my  Judgment,  from  reading, 
through  the  Independence  of  the  American  Judiciary.  Thus,  while 
I  am  not  so  fatuous  as  to  think  that  all  ^leclslons  made  by  Judges 
are  right,  I  do  believe  that  the  people  have  been  benefited  by 
the  Court's  independence.  ' 

The  respect  that  the  Judiciary,  especially  the  Supreme  Coxirt, 
has  had  In  this  country  Is,  to  my  mind,  an  unconscious  tribute 
of  the  people  as  a  whole  to  ttie  wonderful  value  of  an  Independent 
Judiciary.  The  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court,  as  now  constituted, 
has  not  agreed  at  all  times  with  the  Chief  Executive  in  no  way 
militates  against  this  view.  If  it  must  agree  vrith  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive on  all  occasions,  the  Constitution  means  nothing,  because  it 
vplll  be  changed  by  a  changing  Executive  evoy  time  the  situation 
is  important  enough  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Executive  to 
need  the  change  he  desires. 

Waiving  the  constitutional  question  as  to  Whether  a  Judge  msy 
be  required  to  resign,  either  actiially  or  In  effect,  I  would  have 
no  objection  to  an  age  limit  being  placed  on  compulsory  retire- 
ment, BO  long  as  it  did  not  affect  existing  Judges  under  clrctmi- 
stances  that  seem  definitely  to  point  to  "packing"  the  Covut  for 
a  definite  purpose.  Once  men  are  placed  In  the  position  of  get- 
ting their  Jobs  becaiise  the  appcMnting  power  wishes  something 
dcme  in  a  psu-ticular  way,  the  Independence  of  and  the  confidence 
In  the  Judiciary  Is  shaken  to  Its  foundation. 

The  fact  that  a  constitutional  amendment  Is  slow  of  enactment 
seems  to  me  to  be  an  advantage  rather  than  a  disadvantage.  It 
gives  the  people  an  opportunity  to  think  well  over  what  is  pro- 
posed. If  they  are  In  favor  of  It,  well  and  good.  The  necessity 
for  any  change  in  legal  procedure  that  has  been  operating  suc- 
cessfully for  so  many  years  cannot  be  so  urgent  as  to  deny  the 
people  an  opportunity  of  voting  on  it.  But  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution, as  it  has  been  intei^^ted  for  years,  by  an  overnight 
change  in  the  persoimel  of  the  Supreme  Court,  would  seem  the 
surest  way  to  prove  to  the  country  that  we  no  longer  have  three 
divisions  of  power,  but  have  lodged  it  all — executive,  legislative, 
and  Judicial — in  the  Executive. 

There  is  another  urgent  reason  that  seems  to  me  to  be  against 
the  inoposal. 

Complaint  Is  made  of  tha  present  act  concerning  "certiorari" 
Instead  of  the  abacdute  "right  of  appeal."  Whoi  Congress  is  en- 
acting as  many  measures  as  are  presently  being  passed,  and  the 
States  doing  likewise,  together  with  private  litigation,  there  is  en- 
tirely too  much  mutton  vo  reach,  "as  a  matter  of  right",  a 
single,  final  triblhiaL  The  only  way  to  prevent  this  is  by  Congress 
preventing  whole  classes  of  cases  from  being  appealed,  or  allow 
the  work  of  the  Coivt,  no  matter  how  much,  to  be  held  within 
the  bonds  of  reason  by  use  of  the  selective  method.  Invariably, 
where  four  Justices  think  the  appeal  is  advisable,  certiorari  is 
granted.  In  many  Instances  It  has  been  granted  where  three 
think  it  is  advisable. 

The  Solicitor  General's  report  for  1934  and  1935  shows  that  the 
denials  have  been  In  cases  of  minor  Importanoe  U>  the  country  as 
a  whole  or  to  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  litigants  themselves. 
The  litigants  have  had  not  only  a  trial  before  the  district  coint 
but  also  one  before  a  circuit  court  of  appeals.  The  State  cases 
that  go  up  go  not  on  certiororl  but  as  a  matter  of  right.  I  think 
experience  has  shown  every  Federal  practitioner  converssnt  with 
the  subject  that  the  present  situaUon  Is  highly  satisfactory.  U 
Congress  wishes  to  provide  a  quick  method  for  the  appeal  of  con- 
Btltutional  cases,  w^  and  good.  I  do  not  believe  the  profession, 
or  anyone,  would  seriously  object  to  that;  but  Oovemment  oflldals 
must  cooperate,  or  else  It  cannot  be  done. 


On  the  whole,  I  personally  believe  that  the  preaent  method  of 
appeal  Is  thoroughly  satisfactory.  There  are  alwaya  minor  la> 
stances  where  Improvement  in  procedure  can  be  made. 

Wheth«  litigation  proeeeds  slowly  or  fast,  as  you  thoroughly 
know,  depends  larg^y  upon  the  counsel  involved,  and  general  laws 
are  not  going  to  expedite  litlgatk>n  If  counsel  themselves  are  -not 
keen  in  expediting. 

Americans  have  enjoyed  the  greatest  liberty  In  the  history  of 
the  world,  England  not  excepted,  as  witness  the  suppression  of  a 
certain  character  of  news  relating  to  the  roysl  family.  There 
must  be  scmie  reason  why  this  has  occurred. 

Not  heoeesarily  because  there  is  a  written  ccmstltutlon  enunel> 
atlng  truths  of  government,  but  because  the  checks  and  balancea 
expressed  in  it  have  been  so  efficient  in  deterring  and  prohlblttac 
the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  even  in  the  greatest  majority. 
Your  own  political  exi>erlence  shows  you  that  the  majority  of  to- 
day is  the  minority  of  tomorrow,  and  the  temporary  expedi- 
ents are  the  cvxte  of  tomorrow.  I  have  always  Mt  that  you  were 
a  long-time  thinker  and  not  given  to  just  solving  the  problem  for 
the  moment  without  regard  to  the  effect  of  such  solution  hereafter. 

I  hope  you  can  see  your  way  clear  to  requiring  constitutional 
changes  to  be  made  In  the  method  provided  In  the  Constitution. 
If  the  changes  needed  are  of  a  real  permanent  character,  the 
question  of  time  will  be  Immaterial.  If  they  are  not,  they  wUl  be 
worked  out  and  settled  before  the  changes  come  about. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  every  time  some  ofliclal  of  the  Oovemment 
feels  the  urgent  need  to  accomplish  some  purpose  that  seema  to 
him  for  the  time  being  to  be  Immensely  Important  the  Court  U  to 
changed  and  people  placed  on  it  that  will  presumptively  reinterpret 
the  Constitution,  not  only  wUI  the  checks  and  balances  of  ths 
Constitution  be  destroyed  but  the  faith  in  the  Judiciary  thoroughly 
lost. 

Respectfully, 

Wn.LZAK  W.  CiAwvxa». 


BowLiMQ  Oaamr.  Kr..  February  12, 1937. 
Hon.  M.  If.  LOOAK. 

United  States  Senator,  WasMnffton,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dsas  Sbnatox:  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  even  considering  the 
gorvnmental  policies  suggested  by  me  to  meet  the  vexing  condl- 
tioDS  that  confront  the  country  growing  out  of  the  conflict  of  the 
economic  theories  of  a  majority  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand  and  the  President  and  a 
majority  of  the  Congress  v^xin  the  other. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  my  pamphlet  on  the  power  and  authority 
of  the  Congress  and  the  Federal  courts  under  the  Constitution  was 
the  subject  of  discussion  between  you  and  Senator  Noaan. 

I  wish  I  had  more  time  to  devote  to  public  questlona.  This 
pamphlet  is  only  the  skeleton  of  the  work  which  has  been  done 
and  I  believe  that  what  I  have  compiled  outside  of  the  pamphlet 
Is  really  more  Intereeting  than  that  which  the  pamphlet  Itself 
contains. 

I  note  this  statement  from  your  letter,  with  which  I  thoroughly 
agree:  "I  doubt  whether  It  is  deslreble  to  deny  the  Supreme  Court 
the  power  to  pass  on  the  constitutionality  of  laws,  but  perhaps 
there  should  be  some  limitation."  My  pamphlet  and  my  tnougbts 
are  so  broad  In  recognizing  the  appellate  Jtirlsdlctlon  of  the 
Supreme  Court  that  I  believe  the  Supreme  Court  should  pass  upon 
the  constitutionality  of  the  laws  that  limit  its  Jurisdiction.  I  also 
believe  in  the  Judicial  powera  of  the  Court  being  ex«t;laed  wherever 
poralble,  but  within  Its  constitutional  limitations-  as  prescribed  by 
Congress. 

My  judgment  Is  that  any  law  of  a  general  character  meent  to 
exclude  appellate  Jtirlsdlctlon  ot  the  Supreme  Cotirt  would  be 
unwise.  Congress  would  not  have  the  suppcnt  of  public  opinion  If 
It  attempted  to  exclude  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Stipreme  Court 
In  cases  involving  privileges  guaranteed  citizens  \inder  the  Bill  of 
Rights  or  the  right  to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

My  ideas  are  fairly  well  expressed  by  some  extracts  from  the  dla- 
sentlng  opinion  of  Justices  Moody,  Bsrlan.  McKeima,  and  Holmes 
in  the  Employers'  LiolHlfty  Caaea  (207  U.  S.  463,  609,  537.  541). 

"Tixe  Court  has  never  exercised  the  mighty  power  of  declaring 
the  acts  of  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  Oovemment  void  except 
vhere  there  is  no  poeslble  and  sensible  construction  of  the  act 
which  is  consistent  with  the  fundamental  organic  law.  The  pre- 
etimptlon  that  other  branches  of  the  Oovemment  vrill  restram 
themselves  within  the  scope  of  their  antholty,  and  the  respect 
which  is  due  to  them  and  their  acts  admit  of  no  other  attitude 
from  this  Court.  •  •  •  But  the  economic  opinions  of  the 
Judges  and  their  views  of  the  requirements  of  justice  and  pUbUe 
policy,  even  when  crystallbsed  Into  well-aettled  doctrlnaa  of  law. 
have  no  constitutional  sanctity.  They  are  bmdlng  upon  suooeed- 
Ing  Judges,  but  whlls  they  may  Influence  they  cannot  control 
legtBlators.  Legislatara  have  their  own  economic  theoriea.  their 
views  of  justice  and  puUle  policy,  and  their  views  when  embodied 
in  written  law  must  prevail." 

If  you  will  again  refer  to  my  pamphlet  yon  wfU  see  thad  I  did 
not  advocate  eliminating  Su^cme  Court  appelate  Jurtsdlstloa 
over  any  law  that  mvolved  the  rights  secured  by  a  writ  of  Habeas 
corpus,  or  any  personal  right  guaranteed  by  the  Bill  of  Klghta.  or 
any  act  involving  the  taking  of  private  prcqMrty  for  goverwnental 
piupoeea  without  Just  compensation.  What  I  do  maintain  is  that 
If  it  Is  the  opinion  of  Congress  that  any  act  which  haa  bean  paaaad 
or  which  is  about  to  be  passed  Involves  the  eoelal  or  fwotwrnila 
policies  of  the  Natkm.  then  the  views  at  Congress  should  prevail. 
For  as  wisely  said  by  theae  four  excellent  Judgea.  "Tha  acirmnmtp 
oplzilons  of  the  judgea  and  thatr  vlewa  of  the  reqnUamanta  of 
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'  llaBd  Into  law  ooght  to 

And  tf  tlier*  la  a  braDeh 

^  ....^  voiontarfly  to  stay  wtthm  Ita 

tiMB  tte  eoiMtttatianal   poirarof  gurt 

^..jMBft  wboaa  avtbovt^  la  trupaaanil  upon 

■to  f»ea  tfe  wtthlnr  lla  own  oonatttotlaBal 

OOort  of  tte  Ubttid  Statea  atten^ttng 
to  ««v«nt  OQMrBBiaBd  Btate  lagMaitan  fkom  ^mMUngjinpn 
ndaa  «atabll£ta?  eertata  poUdaa  to  bo  tmsHoynA  by  capital  and 
labor  to  prvfvnt  pidrito  oalaml^  by  UimxwnaMw  dlaagraementa 
antf^oonttrta  baWboan  tba  aUMMt  of  moch  dfaeaaakm  and  oom- 
SSrtTTba  Bapnam  OWirt  baklbi  tha  eaat  of  Loehner  ^.  New 
Ycrtt  (IM  U.  &  46).  IB  aabatanee  tbat  thaw  waa  bo 
groonda  lar  lafMattfo  tatacf ««siea  with  tbm  Vtawtjat 
SarSbt  of  ffeoa  oontnet  by  datanBlBli«  tba  bouia  of  labor  IB  ttaa 

wcupatka  of  a  banr,  ace.  .        .     .^ 

TbJi  VM  a  atata  atatota  and  lawuula  aa  eitraBMly  dUBeolt 
laglBlattfa  aad  jiMdelal  prapoattloB  to  lMBdlfc_Bat  If  OongrBa^ 
^^-a tew  to  nfaOata  aad  datenBlBO  tba  "Ubei^af  ymaaom 
'~   vwmr*^  wacM  aad  boan  of  labor,  abovM  aidiida 

of  ttaaaet  fraaa  tiM  lurladtettoB  of  Infertor  Fsderal 

aad  tba  appaData  Jurtadletian  of  tba  Baprane  Ooyt  of 
ttaa  UBttad  Statoa  on  tba  grooada  that  It  waa  pwdy  an  aoooomlo 
t  of  toveramMit.  aoCb  a  Mdaial  poUey  would  go  far  toward 
ODort  of  ttia  Itattad  Btataa  tram  holding 
nuetaaata  iiwiillliitlnnal  The  Nation 
aad  tba  Oonnaai  dMba  to  embraoe  tba  Jodldal  phlloaophy  of 
who  tn  m  niimlii^  opCnloa  la  thla  eaaa  nld: 
I  dMldad  «poa  «&  acwnnmtn  tbaory  whlfEh  a  large 
of  tba  oooatry  doaa  not  vitMrfcBtB.  If  It  ware  a  qnaatlon 
Z  Miaad  with  tbat  tbaory.  I  abonld  dortta  to  atudy  it 
_  jad  Hnc  before  i"  ■^'■■g  up  aiy  Blind.  Bat  I  do  aot  ooa* 
ttet  to  be  my  doty,  becaoae  X  atronigly  bettera  that  my 
neat  or  dlmgieemant  bM  nattaliv  to  do  wtth  the  rl^t  of  a 
MJortty  to  wibody  their  oplBlam  la  law.  It  la  aattled  toy  tarknia 
dMMoni  of  tbia  Ooort  that  State  oonatttotlana  and  State  lawa 
may  imndata  Ufa  hi  maay  waya  wbiA  we  aa  laglaUtora  might 
<fi«»«v  oi  tnittdkloaB.  or.  If  yoa  lite  aa  tyraaaleal  aa  thla,  aad  which 

with  thla  lBtort«ra  with  the  l&ei^  to  ooatract.    •    •    • 

iiteanfli  amenrtmrmt  doaa  not  enact  Mr.  Heibert  Spencer's 
— -—  Stettea.  •  •  •  Bat  a  eonatltutlfln  la  not  intended  to 
embody  a  partlealar  eeoivnin  theory,  whether  of  patenukUam 
aad  tte  organlo  telatlaa  of  tte  ettlaen  to  tte  State  or  of  lalaaes 
fatm.  It  la  mada  for  paopie  of  faadamentaOy  dlffvlng  tIowb.  and 
tte  tTT**?"^*  of  oar  f*«^*»>g  *—»**''  fy«wvn»»  natural  and  tamlllar 
9  aovol  aad  even  tyyy^**»g  ooght  not  to  oonclude  our  Jodgment 
tsna  tte  qaaattoa  wbatber  wtatn^ttr  wabodying  tham  oonfllct  with 
^iU  f^^^irttt^tMon  ct  tte  Uhttad  Stataa." 

Tte  phfloaopby  of  thaaa  ■planrtUI  judgM  ••  ontllnad  la  tteir 
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Wadiinstoii  tiie  Statesman  in  His  Home  Coinil;;^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAKES 

or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF  VntGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

FUdttg,  FOmury  26  ileffislattve  day  of  Wednesday,  Feb.  24), 

1937 


/jmnmm  BT  HON.  B.  WALTON  IffOORB,  ASStSTANT  SBCU- 
TABT    OF    8TATX.    AT    liKlf  ORIAL     OONTINBITAL 
WASHINGTON.  D.  O..  FKBBUABY  23.  1SS7 


B.  Fm. 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Preaidezit,  I  ask  unanimous  ccmaent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Rsgobi)  an  address  mtitled  n^ashlngton 
the  Statesman  In  his  Home  County",  delivered  by  Hon. 
B.  Walton  Moore.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  at  a  Joint 
celebration  of  patriotic  societies  in  honor  of  the  two  hundred 
and  fifth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Qeorge  Washington. 
on  February  22.  1937. 

There  bdi^  xx>  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rnxno,  as  foDows: 

"Ite  (Hd  Warld  kxwws  not  hla  peer,  nor  wUl  tte  fotore  Show  oa 
hia  equal:  te  aloae  towers  over  others,  better  than  tte  past  onea 
aad  greater  than  thoee  who  are  to  be."  Those  words,  written  by 
Joeeph  of  Kxeter  in  deeerlblng  tte  King  AUred.  wte  reigned  In 
wwfftkfi/i  a  thousand  years  ago.  In  this  later  time  may  te  ^>plled 
irtuout  exaggeration  to  George  Washington.  Ttere  is  no  one  In 
world  history  ao  universally  acclaimed,  as  evidenced,  among  otter 
^i»>e«.  by  tte  action  of  the  people  of  all  nations  paying  tribute  to 
hla  memory  when  In  1932  tte  two  hundredth  annlvwaary  at  hla 
birth  was  teing  celebrated. 

He.  more  than  all  his  oontemporarleB  combined,  was  reaponslMa 
for  tte  Colonlca  securing  their  independence  and  for  tte  estab- 
lishment of  our  system  of  government.  This  Is  very  certain,  and 
we  can  only  conjecture  wtet  the  situation  would  now  te  except 
for  him.  Would  there  te  here  an  Independent  nation  in  the  vast 
ana  of  tte  United  States,  witb  no  other  luition  Interfering  with 
its  authority?  Would  there  te  here  a  congregation  xst  harmonioua 
and  peaceful  States  not  engaged  in  controversy  or  armed  conflict 
with  each  other,  or  w»>iTitai¥»tT»g  barrios  of  oommunicaticm  and 
trade  against  eacb  otter?  Would  there  be  a  general  adherence  to 
tte  fundamental  principles  of  representative  democratic  govern- 
ment?  Would  there  te  any  such  fair  prospect  of  reasonable  proe- 
perlty  and  teppiness  as  now  exists  «md  as  tte  beckoning  future 
pronJses?  Except  f«  Washington  ttere  would  probably  te  a 
aagatlve  answer  to  these  questions. 

There  is  no  time  this  morning  to  f<dlow  tte  almost  numberleas 
blcgraphers  of  Washington  and  narrate  the  valiuible  service  te 
raodered  wlien  hardly  more  than  a  youth  in  cwbing  tte  aggreailon 
ct  f^p«^^y»l^  power  on  vrtiat  was  then  tte  wilderness  frontier  of 
Vliglnla:  or  to  detail  hia  influential  part  In  tte  events  ttet  led 
to  tte  separation  (rf  tte  Colonies  from  tte  motter  country;  or  to 
deacrtte  his  ronarfcable  leadership  in  the  War  ot  tte  Bevolutiaa. 
when,  encountering  the  seasoned  soldiers  of  Xurope,  te  was  in- 
effectively suppcrted  by  the  Ck>ntinental  Oongreas,  and  at  tte 
aaBM  time — and  this  Is  a  fact  to  te  stressed— was  opposed  by  a 
large  portton  «r  his  own  people  who  caUed  themselves  loyaUsta, 
and  came  to  te  called  Tories.  After  tte  war  John  Adams  esti- 
■letnil  ttet  at  least  one-third  at  tte  population  waa  In  tbat  oate- 
gory,  and  Chief  Justioe  If cKean,  of  Pennsylvania.  an>rovlng  that 
aatlmate.  added  that  more  than  one-third  of  tte  colonial  wealth 
and  Inflxience  waa  identified  with  the  opposition. 

tt  there  were  opportunity  to  refer  to  incidents  at  the  Revolution 
whl^  pertiapa  eecape  common  notice,  tt  might  te  stated  that 
WashlngtOQ  won  tte  final  victory  at  Yorktown  on  land  once 
owned  by  his  Belgian  ancestor.  Nidholaa  liartlau.  wbo  came  to 
VlqBlnla  in  1830.  And  with  req>ect  to  contemporary  opmion  of 
hla  ability  and  skill  aa  Ocounaader  in  Chief,  there  m^t  te  men- 
tion of  tte  etzcumstanoe  ttet  Von  Steuben,  tte  moat  able  and 
highly  trained  foreign  soldier  of  the  Bevdution,  wrote  ttet  It 
waa  enouih  honor  for  blm  to  have  aerved  under  Vfeederlck  tte 
Cheat  and  George  Washington.  Tte  very  last  letter  Washington 
bad  written  before  giving  up  his  commission  aa  Commander  la 
Chief  was  to  thank  tte  German  for  tte  great  aaatstanoe  he  had 
rendered  in  carrying  on  tte  war. 

Somewhat  distant  from  here  are  tte  aeenea  of  very  aiany  at 
Washington's  activities,  but  it  quickens  the  pulse  to  consider  ttet 
te  engaged  in  Important  and  decisive  activities  In  this  particular 
neighborhood — in  tte  Virginia  county  of  Fairfax,  where  is  Ifoimt 
Vernon,  which  was  his  home  from  bis  sixteenth  year,  and  where  Is 
the  town  of  Alexandria,  Just  across  the  Potomac,  which  tn  his  day 
was  the  county  seat  ot  Fairfax.  It  quickens  the  pulse  to  consider 
ttet  from  Mount  Vernon  and  Alexandria  te  started  streams  of 
action  that  broadened  out  into  the  ocean  of  his  final  atdilevement 
In  creating  our  institutioaa  aad  oonducting  tte  now  Qovemman* 
upon  its  early  course. 


The  simple  task  I  teve  set  for  myself  Is  mainly  to  touch  \qion 
some  of  the  local  transactions  for  which  te  was  re^ymslMe  in 
steping  the  destiny  of  thlc  country.  That  he  did  shape  its 
destiny  is  undeniable,  and  correspondingly  much  might  te  said 
to  show  how  the  higher  power  seems  to  teve  prepared  him  for  his 
mighty  work  and  protected  him  in  its  performance.  He  waa 
eiuiowed  with  physical  vigor  and  extraordinary  common  sense  and 
with  qualities  of  cliaracter  that  excluded  any  spirit  of  ambitious 
self-seeking.  In  various  wayB  he  was  enabled  to  acquire  a  wider 
experience  than  is  afforded  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  educa- 
tion. He  thus  became  the  natural  leader  of  the  IS  communities 
stretching  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  composed  of  poople  of 
diverse  origin  and  conceptions.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  if  it 
can  te  said  of  anyone,  it  can  lae  said  definitely  of  Washington  that 
when  exposed  to  peril  he  was  tmder  an  invisible  guardianship. 
To  illustrate:  On  ttet  fatal  day  of  Braddock's  defeat,  most  of  the 
officers  teing  killed,  Washington  assumed  command  and  waa  in 
the  very  thick  of  the  tettle.  Men  were  falling  all  about  him,  two 
horses  were  shot  from  under  him,  and  there  were  four  bullet 
boles  in  his  coat,  axkd  yet  he  was  unlnjxired.  Socm  after  tte  bat- 
tle he  wrote  a  relative  that  he  covild  only  attribute  his  escape  to 
divine  interposition.  Elsewhere  he  Iiad  similar  experiences.  Pot 
instance,  at  the  Battle  of  Princeton,  when  tte  American  vanguard 
wavered.  Washington  rode  to  the  front  and  reining  his  hcwse 
within  30  yards  of  the  British  ordered  his  men  to  advance.  The 
close-up  mxisketry  fire  ot  the  enemy  column  left  him  miraculoualy 
unscathed. 

I  turn  now  to  Washington  at  Mount  Vernon  and  Alexandria.  In 
the  decade  prior  to  the  Revolution  the  Motmt  Vernon  planter 
calmly  and  patiently  watched  thb  political  current  and  affected  it 
by  his  own  influence  and  action.  It  might  teve  been  stQ>poeed  that 
he  would  ally  himself  with  the  prominent  Virginians,  m3St  of 
whom  were  unable  to  see  any  injustice  In  the  policies  of  the  Crown 
that  called  for  protest  or  resiistance.  In  England  his  ancestors  had 
followed  Charles  the  First  in  the  civil  war.  He  himself  ted  worn 
the  British  uniform  in  the  colonial  wars  against  the  ftench  and 
Indians  with  more  distinction  than  any  American.  He  possessed 
large  means  and  socially  he  was  in  the  first  rank.  But  neverthe- 
less he  deliberately  reached  tlie  conclxision  that  it  was  his  duty,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  America  but  in  order  to  prevent  a  severance  of 
the  tie  he  greatly  valued  ttet  bound  the  Colonies  to  Great  Britain, 
to  take  the  other  course.  In  truth  he  was  always  a  progressive, 
"like  the  stars,  vmrestlng  but  tmhssting."  At  MOimt  Vernon, 
having  studied  and  reflected,  when  the  time  came  in  1765  for  a 
consideration  of  the  stamp  tax,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
House  of  Burgesses,  and  he  ciist  his  vote  in  favor  of  the  resolutions 
condemning  the  tax,  which  the  foremost  progressive,  Patrick 
Henry,  had  introduced  and  supported  with  such  flaming  eloquence. 
In  1T74  he  was  still  in  the  house  of  burgesses.  Parliament  had 
enacted  a  statute  providing  that  on  important  imports  into  the 
Colonies  a  tax  should  be  collected  for  the  use  of  the  home  Gov- 
ernment. This  occasioned  a  vehement  remonstrance,  and  nowhere 
was  It  more  vehement  than  in  Massachtisetts,  where  it  led  to  the 
familiar  event  tersely  recorded  in  the  diary  of  John  Adams,  who 
wrote  under  date  of  December  3,  1773 :  "Last  night  three  cargoes  of 
Bohea  tea  were  emptied  into  the  sea."  When  the  news  of  this 
incident  reached  England,  Parliament  passed  a  series  of  measures 
that  bore  heavily  upon  the  Province  of  Massachusetts,  and  par- 
ticularly the  town  of  Boston.  Quickly  the  Virginia  progressives 
touched  mind  and  heart  with  the  northern  Colony.  In  May  1774 
the  house  of  burgesses  expressed  Its  resentment,  and  ordered  that 
June  1.  the  effective  date  of  the  Boston  Port  Act.  te  set  aside  as  a 
day  of  fasting  and  prajrer.  Hie  loyal  Governor  dissolved  the  house 
and  at  once  the  members  assonbled  in  the  Raleigh  Tavern  and 
endorsed  the  proposal  for  a  Continental  Congress  to  meet  at  an 
early  day.  By  that  time  the  burgess  from  Fairfax  County  had 
deeply  impressed  himself  on  his  fellow  memters,  but  he  could  not 
have  dreamed  that  he  would  soon  serve  in  the  First  Continental 
Congress  and  te  accounted  by  Patrick  Henry  Tts  wisest  Member, 
and  by  that  Congress  te  app>ointed  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Colonial  Army.  Returning  to  Mount  Vernon,  he  did  nothing 
hastily.  He  quietly  conferred  with  his  nelghters  and  brought 
ateut  at  Alexandria  on  July  18,  1774,  what  was  styled  a  general 
meeting  of  the  freeholders  and  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Fair- 
fax, at  which  Washington  presided. 

For  long  hours  the  day  and  night  before  ttet  meeting  he  was  In 
consultation  at  Mount  Vernon  with  his  Fairfax  Cotmty  friend, 
George  Mason,  the  Gunston  Hall  planter,  and  they  decided  upon 
the  action  which  they  telieved  the  meeting  should  take.  Tbey 
agreed  up>on  the  resolutions  tbey  thought  should  te  passed.  These 
resolutions,  to  which  the  historians  iiave  always  referred  as  the 
Fairfax  Resolves,  expressed  the  views  of  Washington.  They  were 
written  by  Mason.  They  were  from  the  pen  of  the  remarkable  man 
who  was  soon  to  prepare  the  Virginia  Constitution,  prefaced  by  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  the  flrst  Instnmient  ever  written  containing  a  com- 
plete constitutional  plan  of  government,  the  man  whose  thoughts 
nm  like  a  golden  thread  through  tte  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  Fairfax  Resolves  are  preserved 
in  tile  Library  of  Congress,  accompanied  by  a  synopsis  in  the  band- 
writing  of  Washington  himself.  Although  they  are  thus  cheri&hed 
by  our  Government,  and  have  been  frequently  printed,  it  cannot  te 
said  that  they  have  received  the  attention  which  they  deserve  as 
one  of  the  greatest  political  documents  of  tte  pre-Bevolutionary 
period.  A  year  or  so  ago  when  one  of  the  ablest  scholars  and 
statesmen  of  this  country  was  in  my  office  I  teppened  to  speak  of 
the  Fairfax  Resolvea.  He  confessed  that  te  bad  never  heard  of 
them.  and.  teing  furnished  a  copy  to  tate  away  with  him,  te 
subsequently  wrote  me: 


1  teve  read  ttiem.  with  amaaunent,  not  only  bacauaa  of  tte 
stately  and  Impreaalve  literary  fonn  given  them  by  Maaon  but  be- 
cause of  tte  extraordinary  depth  and  clarity  with  which  they 
aiimmarlwe  tte  political  phlloaophy  of  tte  day.  I  suppoae  tte  rela- 
tlona  between  the  Colonies  and  Great  Britain  must  teve  been  a 
very  constant  subject  of  discussion  among  tte  grwip  of  great  Vir- 
ginia youtte  ot  whom  Mascm  was  one,  and  no  doubt  many  of  tte 
tUstorlcal  facts  and  tte  inference  possible  to  te  drawn  from  them 
recited  in  tteee  Beetdvca  had  been  talked  over  at  dinner  tablaa  aad 
over  wine  and  dgara.  but  even  when  one  ooncedea  ttet  tte  circum- 
stances of  theae  reeolutions  were  a  part  of  the  political  atmosphere 
of  tte  day,  I  think  te  must  still  te  amaiied  that  any  one  person 
could  so  completely  stimmariae  a  great  subject  lite  ttet.  Z  do  not 
Icnow  anybody  now  living  who  could  so  authoritatively  and  oompre- 
benalvely  summarise  tte  political  phlloaophy  of  our  day.  All  at 
us  teve  taken  turns  at  stating  fragments  of  it,  but  Maaon  stated 
tte  whole  case,  and  I  share  your  tellef  that,  admirable  aa  tte 
Declaration  of  Independence  is,  it  is  lees  miraculoua  If  one  haa 
read  the  Fairfax  Resolves  and  tte  Virginia  BiU  of  Righta." 

The  Resolvea  are  very  elaborate,  more  lengthy,  I  think,  than  either 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  or  tte  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  This  was  because  they  were  designed  to  rivet  gensral  atten- 
tion upon  all  of  the  fundamental  and  current  aspects  of  tte  con- 
troversy tn  which  the  Colonies  were  involved,  lliey  outlined  tte 
relation  of  tte  Colonies  to  the  mother  country  and  deem  bed  in 
detail  tter  injustice  of  the  British  policy — a  poUcy  which  Edmund 
Burte  was  next  year  to  denounce  in  his  speech  on  conciltatlan 
as  a  method  of  attempting  to  indict  a  whole  people.  They  asserted 
ttet  Americans  were  "entitled  to  all  the  privllegea.  immunltlea. 
and  advantagea  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  Kngland.  among  them  tte 
right  of  the  people  to  te  govoned  by  no  laws  to  which  they  teve 
not  given  their  consent  by  representatlvea  freely  choeen  by  them- 
selves." Referring  to  tte  Crown,  they  asserted,  "Thou^  vre  are  Ita 
subjects,  we  will  use  every  means  which  heaven  haa  given  ua  to 
prevent  our  t)eooming  Its  slaves."  Tte  oppression  of  Boston  was 
explicitly  condemned  and  It  was  stated:  "That  the  intebltants  of 
the  town  of  Boston  are  now  suffeilng  in  the  common  cause  of  all 
British  America,  and  are  Jxistly  entitled  to  its  support  and  aaslat- 
ance.  and,  therefore,  ttet  a  suliseriptlmi  ought  immediately  to  te 
opened  and  proper  persons  appointed  in  every  county  of  this 
Colony  to  purchase  provisions  and  consign  than  to  aome  man  ot 
duumeter  in  Boston  to  te  distributed  among  tte  poorer  eoit  of 
pec^le";  and  thla  further:  "Tbat  should  the  town  of  Boston  te 
forced  to  submit  to  tte  late  cruel  and  oppressive  measursa  of  gov- 
ernment, we  ahall  not  hold  tte  same  to  te  binding  upon  us  but 
will,  notwithstanding,  religiously  maintain  and  inviolably  adhere 
to  such  measures  as  shall  te  concerted  by  tte  General  Congress 
for  the  preservation  of  our  lives,  liberties,  and  fortunes."  One 
statement  in  the  Reedves,  as  adopted  by  the  people  of  Washing- 
ton's county,  oonoeming  tte  slave  trade,  which  did  not  find  a  place 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  although  tte  substance  of 
many  of  the  other  statements  was  embodied  in  the  Declaration, 
was  to  this  effect:  "We  tate  this  <^>part\mity  of  declaring  our  most 
earnest  wish  to  see  an  entire  stop  forever  put  to  such  a  wicked, 
cruel,  and  unnatural  trade." 

Had  the  opiidon  thus  voiced  by  Washington  prevailed,  and  tte 
opinion  teld  by  Jefferson  been  accepted,  when  a  few  years  later 
he  sought  to  teve  incorporated  In  tLt  ordinance  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Northwest  Territory  a  prohibition  of  slavery  not 
only  in  that  territory  btit  in  any  territory  thereafter  acquired 
which  would  teve  embraced  tte  Louisiana  Purehaae  and  tte 
Florida  Purehaae,  there  would  have  been  no  such  agitatlaa  of  tte 
slavery  question  as  in  a  few  decades  was  to  sound  lite  tte  ring- 
ing of  a  fire  bell  In  tte  night,  no  need  of  the  oompromlae  that 
were  attempted,  and  no  devastating  War  between  tte  States. 
That  was  a^  very  memorable  meeting  at  Alexandria  In  July  1774. 
and  It  was  followed  by  tte  people  of  Washington's  ooimty  send- 
ing forward  money,  wheat,  and  flour  for  tte  relief  of  Boston. 

In  tte  following  January,  under  the  dtreetlon  of  Washington, 
there  was  onotter  meeting  at  Alexandria  whl^  provided  for  tte 
organization  of  a  well-regulated  militia  force.  The  resolutloaa 
then  adopted,  which,  unfortunately,  are  not  in  tte  Library  of 
Congress,  Imt  in  tte  hands  of  a  private  dealer  in  manuserlpta, 
even  specify  the  uniform  to  te  worn,  which  I  understand  waa  tte 
uniform  chosen  for  the  soldiers  of  the  army  of  tte  Bevotutlon. 

Let  me  say  in  passing  to  those  who  are  unwilling  to  forget  tte 
past,  that  there  is  no  town  In  this  ootutry  to  which  attadt 
so  many  intimate  memories  of  the  founder  of  tte  Republie  aa  hla 
home  town  of  Alexandria — memories  tbat  "no  tide  wtU  ever  waah 
away."  He  was  devoted  to  its  people  and  they  constantly  mani- 
fested their  affection  for  him  and  their  pride  In  his  eharaeter 
and  career.  Month  bj  month  they  saw  him  serving  there  aa  a 
Jtidge  of  tte  court  ot  tte  county,  as  indicated  by  tte  diaries  and 
tte  court  minute  books,  irtileb  ars  preserved  among  tte  raoorda 
at  tte  present  county  seat.  One  need  only  read  tte  dlarlea  and 
the  local  chronidea  to  know  how  many  of  them  were  his  dose 
friends,  at  whose  teuses  he  visited,  and  of  tte  puUle  ptacea 
where  he  was  acclaimed  when  te  went  away  from  and  returned 
to  tte  town.  It  was  from  Alexandria  ttet  he  set  forth  on  tte 
Braddock  exjieditlon,  and  to  Alexandria  tbat  te  cam*  bade  bear- 
ing the  laurds  that  te  bad  won  in  laving  tte  BrlUah  Army  from 
complete  destruction,  and  largely  because  his  neighbata,  tte  Fair- 
fax riflemen,  were  fighting  with  him.  It  was  from  Alexandria 
that  he  went  away  to  tate  command  of  tte  American  Army,  and 
there,  after  te  had  won  tte  war  of  tte  Bevolutiaa,  be  was  wel- 
come by  tte  people  wte  knew  him  best.  They  vwre  also  the 
people  wte  welccnned  him  home  fdlowlng  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  at  PhUaddphia.  and  there  at  Alexandria  waa  tte 
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flnt  pubUe  oatobntlon  o(  «m  ntlfleatkm  of  the  Oonstltu- 
tioB  vlicn  tte  Tutm  airtvad  that  ttaa  lequMte  xmmber  of  nine 

States  bed  ntlAad.  

Wben  WMhlnffton,  otw  momlx«  In  Deoember  1788.  surrendered 
Ills  oommlaton  es  «Hn"»«»«*»w««'  tn  chief  to  the  CoogreM,  he  deelred 
to  r*—  the  xenulnder  of  his  life  in  tnmquUUtjr  st  Moont  Vernon, 
vlitch  he  so  much  loved,  btit  the  cocdltlone  isve  such  that  he 
eoold  not  be  timnqull.  As  he  looked  out  from  his  home  be  was 
fwn  at  tmr  leet  the  fmlts  at  the  Bevotutkn  should  be  wasted 
t^^f^^itt  of  a  feeble  government  being  unable  to  conduct  Its  affairs 
In  such  manner  as  to  prevent  dissension  among  the  States,  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union,  and  unpredictable  cbaoa.  Inevitably  now  be 
oould  not  escape  being  the  leader  In  peace  as  he  had  been  the 
leader  In  war.  Ftom  Mount  Vernon  he  constantly  sent  out  mee- 
aases  to  thow>  upon  whom  he  oould  rtfy.  urgently  reminding  them 
ofthe  danger  and  exhorting  the  necessity  of  action.  Here  are  brief 
extracts  fKm  his  mass  at  Mount  Vcmoo  correspondence.  To  one 
he  wrote:  "Let  us  have  a  government  by  which  our  Uvea,  liberties, 
•Dd  properties  win  be  secured  or  1st  us  know  the  worst  at  once." 
Tto  aaotlMr  ho  wrote:  "X  do  not  oonoetve  we  can  exist  long  as  a 
nation  without  having  lodged  somewhere  a  power  which  will  per- 
vade the  whole  Unloa  In  as  energetlo  manner  as  the  authority  of 
the  State  govemmento  extends  over  the  several  States."  To  an- 
other' *1[  KHinae  to  you  candidly  I  can  see  no  evil  greater  than  dis- 
union: than  those  umeeeonable  )ealoustee  which  are  contlnuaUy 
P^yi«t«|r  our  minds  and  lUllng  them  with  Imaginary  evils  for  the 
pravvntlon  of  real  ones."  All  the  time  he  had  In  mind  the  exces- 
atve  weakness  of  the  f»««Mwg  govermnent  under  which  the  Thirteen 
States  were  so  looatf  y  tied  together  that  at  any  moment  they  might 
fall  apart  Aa  the  diaries  show,  there  were  many  vlaltars  to  Mount 
Vernon,  with  whom  be  conferred  on  the  wahKppj  and  menacing 
sttttatkm.  He  was  abeolutely  certain  of  disaster  unices  a  remedy 
oould  be  needlly  fcwnd.  Under  his  eye  at  Mount  Vernon,  as  he 
gaaed  upon  the  broad  expanae  of  the  Potomac  was  sn  lllxistration 
of  the  iw<  niilty  of  lodging  m  a  competent  government  authority  to 
ivgtttete  eommeroe  among  the  States  instead  of  leaving  each  State 
to  fix  Its  own  policy.  Maryland  and  Virginia  were  at  odds  with  ref- 
to  eommeroe  on  the  Potomac  River,  the  dispute  arising 
of  Maryland  sovereignty  over  the  rtvcr  extending  to  high- 
mark  on  the  Virginia  side.  Tbtakeeareof  that  problem  thsre 
jOQcerted  at  Mount  Vernon  the  plan  for  a  oommercial  agree- 
ment between  thoee  States.  Oommlsslaners  from  the  two  SUtes 
met  m  Alexandria  and  took  up  the  matter  with  Washlngtcm  at 
Mount  Vernon  and  an  agrettnent  waa  eonchided.  This  sgreement 
w«o  a  Riur  to  the  effort  which  had  his  powerful  svqpport  to  hold  a 
eoBvaotlea  of  rsprssentatlvea  of  the  mrtcnM  Statee  to  suggest  or 
put  tn  eCeet  methods  to  Improve  and  strengthei  the  Government 
of  the  United  Statee  the  Govcnunent  on  whose  capacity  and 
action  the  entire  future  would  depend.  This  resulted  in  the  little 
ooBventloa  at  AT^»«fT«M«.  which  could  take  no  final  actKm  becauae 
«f  so  few  Statee  being  lepneentwl. 

Bat  It  did  eomethlng  of  tremendoue  stgnlflcanoe.  It  recom- 
mTr«Ud  that  a  convention  should  be  held  at  PhUadelphU  to  do 
what  might  be  poestWe  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  and  the 
probable  ruin  which  filled  the  mind  of  Washington  with  so  much 
SfprChiuislott.  And.  as  we  all  know,  that  convention  was  held  150 
yeam  ago.  with  Washington  Its  prcaldent-^«lwayB  the  wisest  man 
tn  any  pubile  body  to  whldi  he  betanged,  but  the  most  silent. 
A  OonstltutloB  was  adopted  which  grew  out  of  numbeiiess  com- 
pramms  and  irtileh  had  hla  anvoval  as  the  best  that  was  pos- 
ilMe,  although  be  did  not  deny  that  It  waa  In  some  reelects 
unaatlsfaetary  to  him.  As  I  understand,  the  commentators  are 
ptaotleally  In  aooord  in  the  oplnlan  that  the  central  government 
for  Which  It  provided  was  vested  with  less  power  than  Washington 
oonoMved  It  should  possees.  He  stood  for  the  Integrity  of  the 
Stntco.  but  bemg  more  fftrslghted  than  anyone  of  his  time,  he 
>  upareatly  foresaw  there  would  drnnHap  conditions  under  which 
N|he  theory  of  Stated  rtgbts  ml^rt  be  unduly  «q>lolted.  to  the  die- 
advantage  of  the  euuatiy  aa  a  whole.  But  in  his  estimation,  the 
OOnstttutlan  was  hnmecuRirBbly  superior  to  the  Articles  of  Oc«- 


cf  the 


that  there  would  be  dlMculty  m  securing  ratification 
Constitution  by  tbm  eeveral  States  and  he  had  flrat- 
of  how  great  that  dUBeulty  would  be  In  mrglnla. 
a  monber  of  the  Virginia  convention,  bat  from  Mount 
B  euorinouB.  and,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
In  favor  of  raitlflcatlan  by  hla  own  Oommon- 
I  bava  no  Idea  that  the  small  ma>ortty  east  by  the 
Vttgmia  eonwntloa  bi  favor  of  ratlfleatUai  eoold  have  been  had 
without  washtagtoB^  laftaeaee. 
In  aiy  Judgment.  It  Is  Incontestable  that,  save  for  the  prastlge 
lafluenoe  of  Washington  and  his  unwearied  wuppost  at  the 
to  piuBU»e  the  fratts  of  the  BevotuUon  by  establishing  a 
Msral  system,  the  attempt  might  have  failed  altogether. 
and.  In  any  event,  the  Ooastttutloa  as  we  haw  It  today  would  not 
Into  operation.  And  let  It  be  again  said  that  his 
projected  trmn  his  home  at  Mount  Vemon. 
ioswrlly  remember  that  the  founder  of  our  BepuUlc, 
so  much  of  whose  work  was  paimaaed  Just  aeroas  the  Potomac, 
waa  In  a  real  ssnae  the  founder  of  the  olty  very  near  his  own 
coonty.  where  we  are  oommemeratlag  the  Uio  hundred  and 
fifth  annlvsfry  «(  his  btrtta.  Toa  will  rscall  the  grave  uncer- 
tain^ Mi  to  whsra  the  eeat  of  the  Pedsral  Ooverxonent  would  be 
bleated  unttt.  aa  a  raralt  of  a  dbmer-tahle  bargain  between  Ham- 

?ongrssi  provided  that  it  should  be  located 
I  tba  banks  of  the  Mtomae.  Bvt  tn  the  statutory 
that  purpose  It  was  left  to  President  Washington 
to  selset  tba  plaoe,  and  he  finally  iiieeted  tba  place  where  there 
ia  now  tha  beautiful  city  bearing  his  name.    He  laid  the  ooraer- 


stone  of  the  Ci4)ltol,  using  the  Masonic  trowel  whkb  Is  preserved 
in  the  Masonic  Itaiple  at  Alexandria,  along  with  otho*  emblems 
of  his  career  as  a  Mason. 

To  what  I  have  bo  Inadequately  said  about  the  master  builder 
of  oxir  Republic.  I  would  like  to  add  the  eloquent  final  paragraph 
of  the  biography  of  Washington  in  the  American  Statesmen  Series 
by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.    Says  Mr.  Lodge: 

"As  I  bring  these  volumes  to  a  dose  I  am  conscious  that  they 
speak,  so  far  as  they  apeak  at  all.  in  a  tone  of  almost  unbroken 
praise  of  the  great  man  they  attempt  to  portray.  U  this  be  so.  it 
IB  because  I  could  come  to  no  other  conclusions.  For  many  years 
I  have  studied  minutely  the  career  of  Washington,  and  with  every 
step  the  greatness  of  the  man  has  grown  upon  me,  for  analjrsis 
haa  failed  to  discover  the  act  of  his  life  which  imder  the  condi- 
tions of  the  time  I  could  unhesitatingly  pronounce  to  have  been 
»n  error.  Such  has  been  my  experience,  and  althoxigh  my  deduc- 
turns  may  be  wrong,  they  at  least  have  been  carefully  and  slowly 
made.  I  see  in  Washington  a  great  soldier  who  fought  a  trylnf; 
war  to  a  successful  end  impossible  without  him;  a  great  statesman 
who  did  more  than  all  other  men  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
republic  which  has  endured  in  prosperity  for  more  than  a  century. 
I  find  tn  h*rn  a  marvelo\is  Judgment  which  was  never  at  fault,  a 
penetrating  vision  which  beheld  the  future  of  America  when  it 
was  dim  to  other  eyes,  a  great  intellectual  force,  a  will  of  iron, 
an  unyielding  grasp  of  facts,  and  an  uneqxialed  strength  of 
patriotic  piirpose.  I  see  in  him,  too.  a  pure  and  high-minded 
gentleman  of  dauntless  courage  and  stainless  honor,  simple  and 
stately  of  manner,  kind  and  generous  of  heart.  Such  he  was  in 
truth.  The  historian  and  the  biographer  may  fail  to  do  him  Jus- 
tice, but  the  instinct  of  mankind  will  not  fail.  The  real  hero 
needs  not  books  to  give  him  worshipers.  George  Washington 
will  always  receive  the  love  and  reverence  of  men  becauae  they 
see  embodied  in  h*iT»  the  noblest  possibilities  of  humanity." 


Reorganization  of  Federal  Judiciary; 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

.    HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  26  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  Feb.  21), 

1937 


ARTICLB  FROM  THE  LOUISVILLE  (KT.)  COURISR-JOUKNAL  OP 

FEBRUARY  24,  1937 


Mr.  BONTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  tiiere  be  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  appearing  in 
the  Courier-Journal  of  Louisville.  Ely.,  under  date  of  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1937,  by  Herbert  Agar,  headed  "Why  Such  Hys- 
teria?" dealing  with  the  President's  proposal  in  regard  to  the 
Federal  judiciary. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro.  as  follows: 

[From  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Joiunal  of  Feb.  34,  10371 

TiKx  AMD  Tkm 
By  Herbert  Agar 

WHY    SUCH    HTSTERUr 

Xt  Is  almost  3  weeks  since  the  President  made  his  proposals  In 
regard  to  the  Supreme  Court.  There  has  been  time  for  thought, 
and  for  second  thought,  in  preparation  for  the  great  debate 
before  us. 

One  thing  is  already  clear:  The  opponents  of  the  President's 
plan,  eqjeciaUy  the  Journalistic  opponents,  were  betrayed  Into  aa 
hysteria  of  overstatement  for  which  they  will  shortly  feel  ^hainirf- 
Aa  the  debate  develops  it  will  become  abundantly  clear  that  the 
Pteaident's  plan,  whether  wise  or  unwise,  Is  neither  radical,  oar 
unprecedented,  nor  tricky,  nor  dictatorial,  nor  a  threat  to  the 
Constitution. 

If  the  streets  of  our  American  towns  were  fuU  of  storm  troopers. 
If  the  bctckward  Jxistlces  of  the  Supreme  Court  had  aU  been 
slapped  into  concentration  camps,  If  the  leading  critics  of  the 
President  were  being  tarred  and  feathered  and  led  through  the 
streets  with  insulting  placards  hung  about  their  necks,  then  there 
would  be  Justification  for  these  wild  cries  of  rage,  these  laments 
over  the  death  of  liberty. 

Under  the  circiunstances.  however,  when  we  are  merely  faced 
with  a  modest  proposal  for  introducing  into  our  Supreme  Coturt 
some  men  whose  minds  have  been  affected  by  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, the  hysteria  is  not  only  undignified  but  unworthy.  Fortu- 
nately it  shows  signs  of  dying  down,  of  giving  way  to  reason,  and 
to  sensible  counter  proposals. 

The  writers  who  have  been  saying  that  the  President's  plan 
marks  the  end  of  American  liberties  must  have  begun  to  feel  a 
little  foolish  when  they  read  the  article  by  Prof.  Edward  S.  Corwin. 
of  Princeton  University,  in  the  New  York  Times  for  Sunday.  Feb- 
ruary 14.    Professes  Corwlu  is  one  of  the  verj  gnaX  authorities  oo 


our  constitutional  history.  His  knowledge  of  the  American  paak 
prevents  him  from  finding  Mr.  Roosevelt's  plan  any  threat  to  tba 
American  future. 

Professor  Corwin  finds  the  reason  for  Mr.  Rooeevelt's  proposal 
in  "the  President's  evident  belief  that  the  Court  has  become  a 
political  body,  not  In  the  narrow  partisan  sense  of  the  term  but 
In  the  immenady  more  important  sense  of  a  detennlnator  ot 
public  policies — a  superlegislature.  in  brief." 

And  Professor  Corwin  adds  that  the  evidence  In  8i4>port  of  the 
President's  belief  is  impreeslve. 

There  are  very  few  occasions,  as  Profeesor  Corwin  points  out, 
when  the  Supreme  Court  has  set  aside  acts  of  CMigress  for  going 
against  the  clear,  unmistakable  words  of  the  Constitution. 
"Rather  the  basis  <tf  Its  decision  has  usually  been  some  doctrine 
or  theory  which  It  has  Itself,  not  without  popular  approval  neoea- 
sarlly,  imported  Into  the  Constitution  from  the  outside." 

This  is  especially  true  in  regard  to  the  New  Deal  laws  which 
have  been  declared  unconstitutional.  As  examples.  Professor  Cor- 
win gives  the  "hot  oil"  cases,  the  RaUway  Retirement  Act,  the 
N.  I.  R.  A.  case,  and  the  Coal  Conservation  Act.  In  regard  to  the 
last  two  cases.  Professor  Conrln  comments: 

"Both  of  these  acts  were  passed  on  the  theory  that  corflUtlons 
surrounding  production  often  affect  Interstate  commerce  detri- 
mentally. This  theory  the  Court  answered  by  saying  that  sxich 
effects,  however  extensive  or  inevltaUe,  were  Indlreet'  and  hence 
beyond  the  power  of  Congress  to  govern. 

"But  the  Constitution  itself  says  nothing  about  indirect'  effeota, 
and  stm  less,  if  that  were  ponlble.  does  it  say  that  Congress 
may  not  safeguard  Interstate  commerce  from  them.  Indeed,  no 
further  back  than  1933  we  find  the  Court  saying,  through  Chief 
Justice  Tatt:  This  Court  will  certainly  not  substitute  its  judg- 
ment for  that  of  Congress  in  such  a  matter  unless  the  relation 
of  the  subject  to  Interstate  commerce  and  Its  effects  upon  It  are 
clearly  nonexistent.'" 

This  interesting  quotation  from  Taft  shows  that  the  Supreme 
Court  not  only  rests  vital  decisions  on  vague  grounds  but  alao 
"on  groimds  the  Coxirt's  own  interpretation  of  which  has  varied 
from  time  to  time." 

In  1932  Prof.  Thomas  Reed  Powell,  of  Harvard  Unlvwslty,  wrote 
as  follows: 

"Nine  men  In  Washington  have  a  pretty  arbitrary  power  to 
annul  any  statute  or  ordinance  or  administrative  order  thst  ts 
properly  brought  before  them.  •  •  •  THe  Supreme  Court  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  controlled  by  the  Constitution,  because  so 
seldom  does  the  Constitution  clearly  dictate  a  decision.  It  is  not 
controlled  by  its  own  precedents,  for  It  feels  free  to  overrule  them. 
It  feels  even  more  free  to  make  distinctions  that  no  sensible  person 
would  think  of  making  except  to  avoid  confession  that  a  ineoedent 
Is  being  disregarded." 

Commenting  on  Professor  Powell's  remarks.  Professor  Corwin 
writes:  "Certainly  nothing  has  happened  since  1932  to  cast  doubt 
on  the  soimdness  of  this  verdict.  •  •  •  The  grounds  on  which 
the  Court  can  today  overturn  an  act  of  Congress  are  often  vague 
and  indefinite  in  the  extreme,  while  frequently  they  appear  In 
pairs  of  alternatives  which  vest  the  Court  with  uncontrolled  free- 
dom of  choice." 

All  this  lends  point  to  the  comment  that  "the  Constitution  Is 
the  Supreme  Court's  last  guess."  It  also  lends  point  to  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals. 

Aware  of  the  arbitrary  nature  of  the  Supreme  Court's  powers, 
aware  of  the  extreme  flexibility  our  Constitution  has  always  shown 
when  interpreted  by  someone  who  wants  It  to  bend  In  a  certain 
direction,  Mr.  Roosevelt  believes  that  the  quickest  and  the  wisest 
way  of  bringing  the  Constitution  into  harmony  with  our  times  is 
to  appoint  some  new  Justices  who  are  in  harmony  with  our 
times. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  is  the  quickest  way.  The  opposi- 
tion contends  that  It  Is  not  the  wisest  way.  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  would  be  more  sportsmanlike.  I  shall  discuss  this 
argimient  in  a  later  column. 

Today  I  wish  chiefly  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  real 
Issue,  when  we  get  down  to  it.  is  unrevolutlonary;  that  it  gives 
no  warrant  for  the  froth  of  hysteria  In  which  the  opposition  jour- 
nalists have  indulged. 


Reorganization  of  the  Federal  Judiciary; 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  JR. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  26  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday »  Feb.  24}, 

1937 


MINORITT  REPORT  TO  THE  NEW  YORK  BAR  ASBOCIATIOlf 


Mr.  LA  FOLLEnTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  ivlnted  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoio  the 
minority  report  from  the  committee  on  Federal  legislation 


of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  Tort,  signed 
by  8imon  H.  RlfUnd.  and  relating  to  the  prc^waed  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Fedo'al  coiirts. 

There  bdng  no  objection,  the  report  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rscoas,  as  follows: 


ICZNOBRT 
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or  THB  UMiiau  Sta' 

COUSTB 

I  dissent  from  the  views  of  the  majority  of  the  oommlttae.  Die 
Importance  of  the  main  Issue — 1.  e..  the  wisdom  and  tha  legality  of 
iq>polntlng  additional  members  to  the  United  Statsa  Supreme 
Court — seems  to  justify  a  report  on  that  sole  Issue  setting  forth 
certain  considerations  which  have  contributed  to  my  reasons  for 
dissent.  Without  accepting  the  views  of  the  committee  upon  the 
other  recommendations  of  the  President.  I  will  limit  this  report  to 
a  dlscusion  of  that  main  Issue. 

I.  TBI  SIGNIflCaMCB   OT  BSOOlUCIMnAnOini  VT   THS   ASaoCUTIDir 

The  pxirpose  of  any  report  of  this  committee  on  the  subject  ot 
the  President's  proposals  is  to  provide  a  basis  for  discussion  of  such 
proposals  by  members  of  the  association.  That  discussion  Is  in 
turn  intended  to  result  in  public  recommendations  by  the  associa- 
tion with  respeot  to  such  proposals. 

It  Is  relevant  and  proper  to  point  out  that — 

(1)  There  Is  no  justlflcatlon  for  any  public  recommendation  by 
the  associatkm.  except  as  advice  by  the  profession  to  ths  public 
upon  matters  as  to  which  the  profession  Is  pec\illarly  qualified  to 


(2)  For  many  reasons,  however  justlfled  or  unjustlflad.  ths  gen- 
eral pubile  Is  none  too  friendly  to  lawyers  and  courts  and  may  be 
suspicious  ot  the  motives  of  the  profeeslon  on  a  subject  which 
touches  its  self-interest  and  pride. 

Under  such  circumstances  It  Is  extremely  Important  that  in  order 
to  maintain  the  confldenoe  at  the  public  In  its  advlos  the  assoclar 
tion  act  with  complete  objectivity  and  only  after  most  carstul 
analysis  of  the  real  Issues  Involved. 

It  is  further  to  be  hoped,  again  for  the  sske  of  the  weight  at  the 
association's  advice  with  the  pubUe,  that  Ita  rerfrnimtiodatloni  shall 
not  be  subject  to  challenge  for  refxuMtl  to  recognise  obvious  tacts  la 
the  ivactical  situaUon  facing  the  President  and  the  country. 

Thes<)  are  not  counsels  of  mundane  judiciousness.  Bather  they 
are  counsels  of  conditions  of  effective  action  by  the  association  In 
furthering  two  objects  In  which  all  members  of  the  association  and 
all  lawyers  must  be  primarily  Interested — L  e.,  the  preservation  of 
constitutional  democracy  and  the  continuity  of  our  legal  tradltlona. 

n.  POLITICAL  AHS  BCONOmC  FACTS  TTlfDXaLTIMO  THK  LBGAL  PaOBLBC 

Every  member  will  undoubtedly  grant  the  erlst^noe  of  the  follow- 
ing facts  which  any  analysis  of  the  problem  must  take  into  account: 

(1)  A  great  preponderance  of  the  population  has  been  trained  by 
the  events  of  the  last  10  years  to  think  concretely  In  terms  of  spe- 
cific practical  consequences  rather  than  legal  IsttnaUy  and  abstractly 
about  the  working  of  our  legal  system.  That  preponderance  con- 
cretely regards  as  beneficial  to  themselves,  and  will  therefore  try  to 
achieve  by  every  available  pc^tlcal  means  statutea  providing  for— 

(a)  Maximum  ho\u«  and  minimum  wagea. 

(b)  Collective  bargaining. 

(c)  Old-age  and  letlremfent  pensions  and  various  fonns  ot 
social  Insurance. 


Relief  for  unemployment. 
Control  of  crc^  surpluses  and  cn^  Insurance. 
Oownment  aid  for  better  housing. 

Complete  protection  by  Government  action  against  repeti- 
of  Hood  damage  throv^  coordinated  river  basin  control 


(d) 

(e) 

(f) 

(g) 
tlon 
similar  to  T.  V.  A. 

(h)  Itueh  more  sztenslve  ccmservation  of  national  resources. 

(3)  FMeral  and  State  statutes  devised  to  meet  these  demands 
either  have  already  been  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  present 
majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  are  in  most  instsncss  of  doubt- 
ful constitutionality  under  the  decisions  of  that  majority. 

(3)  Properly  drafted  statutes  to  meet  these  same  demands  are 
constitutional  within  the  present  Constitution  without  amend- 
ment, under  the  opinions  of  a  minority  of  Justices  of  the  Court,  of 
whose  disinterested  competence  this  association  undoubtedly  holds 
as  high  an  (q>lnlon  as  It  does  of  that  of  the  majority.  That 
minority  includes  a  former  chief  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals  of 
this  State.  President  CooUdge's  Attorney  Oeneral.  and  Justloa 
BrandelB.  acclaimed  even  by  the  opponents  of  the  n^sldent'B  pro- 
posal as  the  ablest  judge  on  the  Court  today. 

(4)  XThder  traditional  doctrine— itself  a  constituent  part  of  our 
constitutional  law  and  of  our  constitutional  theory  of  the  separa- 
tion of  powers — legislation  Is  presumably  within  the  powera 
granted  the  legislature  under  the  Constitution  unleas  It  Is  dearly 
unconstitutional.  It  requlrea  extremely  casuistical  argument  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  legislation  ruled  unconstitutional  by 
the  vote  of  a  bare  majority  of  Justices  is  In  truth  oonstttuttooal 
because  the  very  ir<«*i^<^  of  the  opinions  of  an  emlnant  mlaortty 
of  Justices  casts  doubt  upon  Its  unconstitutionality. 

It  Is  significant  that  even  tiie  Rqmbllcan  platform  In  the  laal 
rf^nip*<g«  expressly  repudiated  the  contention  of  the  majority  la 
the  New  York,  minimum  wage  case  that  mlnimimi  wage  laws  oould 
not  be  constltuttonal. 


TTT,  TBS  ''^'*'*  IB  A  JUWl'IST^  WOT  A  OOMSI U ill H IW St» 

In  these  dreumstaness  it  to  clasr  that  the  cristo  la  tha 
ship  of  the  legal  system  to  the  demands  of  the  public  tor 
tlon  to  a  judicial  and  not  a  oonatitutloiial  cristo    thst  "tlie  ' 
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.,,, ,-^  indMdiMJ  Jadfo  oiMi  ^>o*  *^  Uaam  of  the  Opp- 

•tttntlon  ai*  obstruettnc  the  publle  demand  for  the  kind  of  govern- 
mental action  It  ■wanta  taken.  Ttw  hnman  beluga  who  «aaoa 
preaenUy  to  oompoee  the  majority  of  tha  Court  threaten  the  con- 
SSS  9t  that  wSeet  tat  the  pioeteaw  o<  the  Court  and  of  conatl- 
tutlonal  law  whlc^  la  Indlqpenaable  to  the  maintenance  of  our  ki^ 
tradltlona.  The  permanence  of  the  Court  as  an  institution  is  brtng 
iMHwU^  bv  Ra  vt"!'**— T  laenmbenta  in  oflee.  It  cannot,  vlth- 
^STS*^  Sue-- toiSS  and  to  Ita  <>i»thil  •««2»fi°>''^«»-**» 
fAUiiTlr^  aa  a  Judicial  iiltwiiial  naillmie  to  mutrase.  oy 
interpfetatlons  of  Tague  phrase*  in  the  Oonstltutlaii.  the 
liiiiiiiiisif  of  tha  bulk  of  the  aleotoiat*. 

iSrJuatlce  Fff*"***  had  thoas  eonalderatlona  weU  In  mind  when 
ha  a^  -Ihe  fliat  laquteeaMut  of  a  sound  body  of  law  to  that  It 
Sauld  eonvspcnd  with  tte  aotual  fOaUnga  and  demands  of  tha 
community,  whether  right  or  WTotag."        ^        ^  . 

The  Ooit.  like  the  Constitution,  must  be  a  <»5*»*« ''^•"if"' 
^««KL»  of  «-«'^  the  CesMtltutloa  In  accordance  with  the  classical 
ooboeptlon  of  John  llaxahall  that  It  was  "Intended  to  endure  for  all 
sgaa  U>  'Tv^  and  consequently  to  be  adapted  to  the  various  crlsss 
in  human  afralrs."  As  a  cou temporary  writer  haa  well  expressed  It, 
thoae  whoare  fit  to  «n**"*«*"  the  Inatltatlon  of  the  Court  mtist  be 
-m  llvli«  touch  with  tbm  oonteaBporary  asnaa  of  the  Coortttutlaa. 
Vtar  the  Ooaatltutlon  Is  not  merely  a  document  which  needa  the 
dry  Mght  of  tiaiaed  Judicial  acumen  and  expert  )udl^^tadmlque 
such  aa  age  may  particularly  and  even  presmlnemtly  possess,  it  is 
more  than  a  document:  It  Is  the  general  sense  and  understanding 
of  the  dDevmoBt,  enteftalned  by  tbe  aetual  age  In  which  it  U  being 
MBlML  TO  enouad  the  Oooattttttlon  Is  to  expound  that  general 
gj^ITtlrrf  iiiirtwaliiiiidliif  And  to  axponad  that  seoae  and  under- 
^♦««4t««»  to  to  be  In  living  and  peraonal  contact  with  It — not  in  the 
iMtBhMe  of  Ufe  •  •  •  b«t  in  the  earlier  phase  when  we  are 
aOll  supple  and  stm  nm  aaaOy  to  harness  with  the  fhooghto  of 


Ths  President's  proposals  uarectly  aypralae  the  problem  aa  a 
jMHeial.  not  a  eonstmitlonai.  ertMa.  They  ttieref ore  provide  for  a 
ohaace  in  the  power  of  Indlvldnal  Judgee  to  obetmet  the  publle 
wfll  rather  than  for  a  Ohange  In  the  terma  of  the  CoaatltutUm. 
The  method  the  Prealdent  has  piupuaed  for  making  this  change  m 
•  of  IndMdnal  Jodgaa  la  admittedly  wtUUn  the  letter  of  the 
and  within  the  praeedents  of  national  usage  undnr 


TtM  raal  qtisation  for  anliliiii  by  Hif"*'f  of  the  association  in 
*"*-  advloe  to  the  puhlle  Is  HMtsfore  this:  Shall  ws  meet  a  Judl- 

eiMa  by  latfng  a  statotory  method  sanctloaed  by  the  Oon- 

gUf  Uim  for  such  a  erlstst    Or  ahall  we  do  so  by  making  unneces- 
of  an  amsnteisnt  aaothod  providsd  by  the  Constitution 
k  ertsu  ptodueed  by  the  hiadaqnacy  of  the  Con- 

SIS      I  S  I        II        ■  A.  —  — «^^ 

SUvWflD  VmmfmXw 

It  Is  sotanltted  that  the  burden  of  proof  must  He  heavily  on 
thoae  who  would  adopt  a  remedy  more  far  reaching  than  Is  needed 
to  aasat  the  1mf**«WMti  problem. 
xw.  THE  avAiLamx  aLtUBSMfTvas  wok  wiuuh  thb  4aai.ici*TTfiw  cam 

CKOOSB  or  OnnwO  ABVICB  «0  THB  PUBLIC 

Tbe  nuMlc  wUl  not  partioulaily  i^pradate  or  i4>preclably  heod 
aivlee  ffeom  the  profwslnn  as  to  whether  the  puMic  does  or 
should  want  the  kind  of  IsgWatlen  above  deaorlbed.  Nor  will  the 
public  heed  advice  fron  the  piufsarton  that,  on  balance,  tha  public 
should  better  wait  for  auch  legislation  untu  the  unpredictable 
time  when  the  oemtttutlanai  Intatprstations  of  the  Supreme  Court 
will  change  by  reason  of  re^gnatlon. 

Thoae  dealrea  of  the  public  are  facta— atubbom  facts.  Thoae 
deaizaa  we  cannot  go  bAlnd.  R  la  the  aasodatlon'a  limited  func- 
tkm  to  auggeat  legal  and  couatltuttonal  meana  of  lm|Htementtng 
the  popular  wflk  * 
Theonly  adviee  the  pvUle gracefully  wHl  tahe  fkom  the  profOa- 
-  la  on  a  narrow  lasue:  What  la  the  meet  effective  method 
iMo  tor  tbe  pwpoae  of  obtahilng  adequate  aa- 
tliat  the  Bm»a«e  Obort  will  not  tavalldate  audi  Icgla- 
IC  oSenda  no  elaar  or  eapUett  provision  of  the  Vedend 


m  the 

Than  la  ao  other 


^inan 

Oboft.  M  OM  Oourt  la 


■vallaMe  to  give  audi  aaeuruiee  Is 
of  Jwtleaa  ptopoaed  by  the  Prealdent. 
fltetliod  (audi  aa.  for  iMtyce.  ngu- 
__Jletlan  of  the  Supreme  Oourt)  which 
I.  be  held  hmOld  by  the  majority  of  the 


to  offeet  the 


of  the  Presl* 


favor  a  eonarttotlQnal  amendment  to  five  OfWgTMS  by  a 
—  'wJertty  a  povw  to  ovanlda  the  Bupreme  Oourt.  That 
Iha  ohjeetloa  that  thla  would  in  effect  ahoHtth  that 
wtlda  of  the  OoMUtatioo  whkb  deala  with  amendment  and  would 
satahlMi  m  tlM  Uhttad  Stataa  a  fovwnment  by  paiUament  xmther 
than  hf  a  wiltlan  oonattkotloB.  it  is  not  neccsaary  to  dlseuas  that 
Ohlscftkm  at  thla  ttasa. 

fiomateaor  amendmant  to laqulre  a  two-thlzda  vote  of  the  Court 
to  hold  a  legUUtlve  tT**"*-*****  tnvaBd— la  effect  vesting  a  minority 
of  tha  Oourt  wttti  the  power  of  dedalon.  Others  favor  substantive 
MBmiteMntB  aanpltfyiBf  spadflc  leglriatlva  powtta  and  Intended 
%B  TaWi^tt  tha  tiyaa  of  kglalatlnn  which  the  Svyireme  Court  has 
with  audi  uapreoedanted  frequency  been  Invalidating  during  the 
peat  S  jeaiB. 

»^,»m^^m^ttm  of  th*  ftwt  two  typos  alter  the  eflteets  of  Judicial 

mi  the  fhhd  type  alter Jha  reiattona  of  our 

of  gavMnpnent.    T^  aeeosupBrti  by  amendhDent, 

I  wand  whMi  threa  dla- 
I  balieva  can  be  had  within  the  Constitution,  the 


charactv  of  the  Constitution  wo«dd  be  so  altered  aa  to  wisllUila 
a  uMjor  change  in  American  Ooverxmient.  ^.    , 

The  President's  proposals  are  therefore  clearly  tha  laMradlcal 
In  thiMT  effect  upon  the  continuity  of  constttutional  democracy 
and  th»  continuity  of  our  legal  traditions.  They  should,  ^ertfora. 
prasumably  be  the  moat  satisfactory  to  this  aaaoctaikm.  The  pro- 
posals should  not  be  rejected  unless  tbe  assoclatkm  la  prepared 
to  offer  a  more  satisfactory  solution. 


THX  waaavAirrAcas  or  uki»xc«sa«t  vax  or  thb 
coNsnrtmoNAL  Ajaamwaan 


or 


Any  strug^e  over  constitutional  amendments  will  Involva.  not 
only  a  national  political  struggle  in  the  Congress  to  obtain  tha 
difficult  two-thirds  majority  but  also  48  separate  struggles  in  the 
political  arenas  of  the  States.  The  certainties  of  delay  are  ob- 
vious. The  risk  of  critically  disruptive  economic  factors  in  the 
period  of  that  delay  U  also  obvious. 

Jtnt  as  real.  too.  are  dangers  to  the  public  respect  for  aU  courta 
and  our  legal  traditions  which  will  almost  certainly  arise  In  any 
long  and  hard  political  struggle  over  the  Supreme  Court. 

Our  courts  have  two  distinct  functions.  Like  courts  In  all 
oountrfla.  they  have  the  us\ial  Judicial  fimctkm  of  deciding  pri- 
vate law  quesUons  affecting  Uves  and  property  of  cltlams.  Un- 
like courts  In  other  countries,  they  have  the  legislative  power  to 
declare  that  statutes  are  null  and  void.  It  to  in  the  exercise  of 
that  legislative  power  that  in  recent  years  the  Supreme  Court  haa 
acted  out  of  harmony  with  wideq;)read  popular  demands.  But 
laymen  do  not  easUy  dtoUngulsh  between  the  strictly  Judicial 
powers  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  its  legislaUve  veto  power.  Ac- 
cordingly we  are  In  danger  of  having  the  highest  Court  of  tha 
land— and  hence  all  our  courts— come  into  popxilar  disrepute  with 
respect  to  all  their  funcUons. 

That  danger  cannot  be  overestimated.  The  statutory  remedy  pro- 
poeed  by  the  President  will  be  confined  to  a  struggle  In  Conxress 
during  a  comparatively  short  period.  The  long  poUtical  steruggle  in 
the  States  over  an  amendment  might  <^>en  up  a  whole  Pandora's 
bos  of  now  unforeseen  troubles. 

There  Is  another  difficulty  Involved  in  unnecessary  amendment 
to  tbe  Constitution — unnecessary  because  used  for  the  purpose 
merely  of  making  conttltutlonal  the  exercise  by  ConKrcss  of 
powers  which  distinguished  Justices  teU  us  are  already  granted 
Ocx^reas  under  the  Constitution.  I  refer  to  the  effect  of  each 
such  needless  anwndment  upon  the  general  adequacy  of  the  rest 
of  the  Constitution.  Not  only  will  the  inevitable  effect  of  the 
precedent  ot  such  amendments  be  to  degrade  the  process  of 
amendment  of  the  Constitution:  but  to  establish  such  a  precedent 
of  detailed  amendments  would  be  to  mar  the  essential  native 
of  the  Constitution  and  to  reduce  it  from  an  organic  Instrument 
to  a  detailed  and  involved  code  of  laws.  The  multiplication  of 
particular  powers  will  Inevitably  lead  to  narrowing  Interpreta- 
tlona  of  all  the  powers  conferred  by  the  instrument,  and  thus 
the  more  amendments  that  are  made  the  more  that  will  be  re- 
quired. Legislation  by  Congress  will  become  less  and  less  sig- 
nificant, and  legislation  by  constitutional  amendment  will  be- 
come the  customary  method.  When  that  happens,  the  demand 
for  amendment  in  ever  easier  form  will  become  irresistible.  The 
result  may  well  be  that  ultimately  the  entire  legislative  process 
will  be  directly  conducted  in  the  voting  booths.  That  Is  the 
train  of  consequences  which  those  Invite  who  insist  that  our 
present  Judicial  crisis  shaU  be  met  by  the  amendment  route. 
That  route  leads  to  tlie  destruction  of  the  Constitution  as  the 
symbol  of  the  continiiity  of  the  orderly  development  of  our  na- 
tional life. 

No  one  ever  assxuned  that  the  device  at  amendment — cumber- 
some, tlme-consiimtng.  and  often  provocative  of  prolonged  fac- 
tional bitterness — would  be  employed  to  eliminate  mere  interpre- 
tations, by  a  majority  of  the  Court,  of  vague  phrases  in  the 
Constitution.  At  least  26  times  has  the  Supreme  Court  reversed 
ttself  (elthar  expressly  or  sub  sUcntlo)  In  Its  Interpretation  of 
the  Constitution.  Do  the  President's  oi^ixmants  suggeet  that  la 
each  such  Instance  the  country  should  have  amended  the  Con- 
sUtutlon? 

The  time  required  for  amendment 

There  have  been  amendments  which  were  ratUad  by  the  Statea 
vnthln  a  year  or  less  after  proposal  by  Congress.  But  they  have 
been  the  kind  of  amendments  no  strong  economic  forces  felt  they 
had  an  Interest  to  oppoee,  like  the  lame-duck  amendment  or  the 
prohibition  repeal  amendment,  or  amendments  like  that  for  the 
direct  election  of  Senators  which  had  been  fiercely  fought  over 
for  many  years  before  Congress  proposed  It  to  the  States. 

The  child-labor  amendment  Is  the  only  modem  analogy  which 
gives  us  any  Idea  of  tbe  time  it  takes  to  get  through  an  amend- 
ment to  which  powerful  economic  groups  are  opposed.  The  child- 
labor  amendment  has  been  creeping  from  State  legislature  to 
State  legislature  for  over  13  years  since  it  was  first  proposed  to 
the  States  by  a  Republican  President  and  a  Republican  Congresa 
in  1924.  and  despite  Republican  sponsorship  and  the  qxMisorshlp 
of  Prealdent  Roosevelt  himself  it  has  so  far  been  adopted  by  only  , 
S8  States — 6  short  of  the  requisite  36. 

VI.  THK  PBXSmENT'S  PROPOSAL  IS  COHSTITUTIOWAL;  AWO  IS  ONX  OT  TBB  ' 
CHXCKS  AND  BAI.ANCIS  COMTSMPLATSD  BT  TBB  FATHXBS  Or  THX  I 
OQK8IT1  U'XIOJf 

The  proposed  statute  is  admittedly  constitutional.  It  Is  not 
seriously  disputed  that  the  Congress  is  amply  Invested  with  con- 
stitutional powers  to  vary  tbe  memberdiip  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
To  what  purpose  was  that  power  conferred  upon  the  Congress? 
Is  It  not  fair  inference  from  its  existence  and  ftom  the  contem- 
poraneous use  made  of  It  by  founding  fathers,  ttat  It  vraa  tai- 
tended  as  one  of  the  devices  of  preserving  that  equality  and 


eoordlnate  character  of  the  executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial 
branches  of  tha  Oovemmuit  which  to  the  constitutional  structure 
of  our  OovemmMit — that  it  was  the  Joint  check  of  the  Xxacutlva 
and  the  Congress  upon  the  Judiciary  provided  for  In  a  system 
of  government  checked  and  balanced  all  aroundf  Those  who 
oppose  It  are,  therefore,  seeking  to  prevent  the  use  of  constitu- 
tional powers  by  Congress.  If  the  existence  of  these  powers  to 
offensive  to  them.  It  to  they  who  should  seek  constitutional 
amendment  to  remove  those  powers.  They  are  mairing  the  bisam 
argument  that  opponents  of  constitutional  legislation  have  the 
right  to  have  Its  enactment  suspended  until  its  proponents  have 
procxtfed  a  constltuticHial  amendment  to  authorize  conduct  al- 
ready authorleed  by  the  Constitution. 

vn.  PAOcnvo  thb  coubt 

By  "iiacking"  the  Court,  It  to  meant  that  the  Prealdent  would 
be  likely  to  nominate  in  the  hope  of  their  confirmation  by  the 
Senate  only  persons  who  agree  with  him  as  to  the  fundamental 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution.  That  to  the  traditional  con- 
stitutional iisage — a  practical  constitutional  method  of  keeping 
a  life-tenure  Judiciary  reasonably  contemporary  In  their  outlook 
with  the  popular  will  as  expressed  In  the  admlntotration  in  power. 
That  has  been  done  by  practically  every  President  who  has  made 
appointments  to  the  Court.  Each  has  virtually  selected  men  who, 
he  believed,  would  cooperate  vrlth  hto  program  honorably  and 
within  the  permissible  Interpretation  of  the  Constitution.  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  was  appointed  by  President  Adams  In  whose 
Cabinet  he  was  Secretary  of  State.  Chief  Justice  Tsney  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Jackson  In  whose  Cabinet  he  waa  Attorney 
General.  Chief  Justice  Chase  was  Secretary  of  the  Tteasury  in 
the  Cabinet  of  President  Lincoln  who  wrote  at  the  time:  "We 
wtoh  for  a  Chief  Justice  who  will  siistaln  what  has  been  done  in 
regard  to  emancipation,  and  the  legal  tenders."  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  reftised  to  appoint  Justice  Holnnwi  \mtll  he  waa 
assured  by  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  who  urged  Holmea*  ap- 
pointment, that  Holmee*  Interpretation  of  tha  Constitution  would 
be  in  accord  with  that  of  Theodore  Booaevelt.  On  July  10.  1902. 
he  wrote  to  Lodge: 

"Now  I  should  Ilka  to  know  that  Judge  Botanes  waa  In  entire 
syn^iathy  with  our  views — that  to,  with  yotir  vtevia  and  mine  and 
Judge  Cray's,  for  instance — ^Just  as  we  know  that  ex-Attorney 
General  Knowlton  to.  before  I  would  feel  Justified  In  appointing 
him." 

Chief  Justice  Hughes  conducted  a  brilliant  campaign  for  Herbert 
Hoover  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1828.  Prealduit  Hoover 
15  months  later  i^pointed  him  Chief  Justice. 

If  the  President's  proposaU  are  adopted  and  none  of  the  JusUoee 
resigns  and  none  to  obliged  to  resign,  President  Roosevelt  would 
appoint  only  6  out  of  15  Jvistlces,  and  the  new  Justices  woidd  stUl 
form  only  a  minority  of  the  Court.  Then  would  sUll  be  nine  Jus- 
tices, seven  of  whom  were  nominated  by  Republican  Presidents 
and  two  by  a  former  Democratic  President.  "Those  who  say  theae 
proposato  would  make  the  Court  subservient  to  the  wl^ies  of 
President  Roosevelt  are.  therefore,  really  questioning  the  integrity 
and  independence  of  Chief  Justice  Hughes,  Justice  Brandeto,  Jus- 
tice Stone,  and  Justice  Cardozo. 

Vm.   THB   iShARCEMEKT    OF   THE   COXTBT    WILL    NOT  BBSOLT  HV 
OICTATOIISHIP   BT   THE   BXBCUTIVB 

Despite  repeated  modifications  of  the  composition  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  we  are  today  living  under  a  government  In  which 
not  the  Executive  but  the  Judiciary  to  supreme.  Judicial  su- 
premacy is  not  only  a  departure  from  the  constitutional  scheme 
but  a  far  more  real  and  present  danger  than  any  to  which  the 
opponents  of  the  President's  proposal  direct  attentlMi. 

There  to  Involved  In  the  President's  proposal  no  usurpation  <tf 
power  by  anybody.  There  to  no  accession  of  power  to  the  Executive, 
since  the  power  proposed  to  be  exercised  to  essentially  the  power  of 
the  Congress.  "Hie  President's  proposal  cannot  be  enacted  Into  law 
except  with  the  concurrent  votes  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  The 
additional  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  merelv  nominated  by 
the  President;  they  must  be  elected  by  the  Senate  through  the 
process  of  confirmation.  And  the  men  ao  appointed  will  In  all 
probability  continue  their  Judicial  functions  lo^i  beyond  the  dura- 
tion of  a  single  administration. 

The  Court  doee  not  initiate  or  enact  laws.  It  can  only  kill  than. 
Its  sole  oonstltutlcmal  power  to  to  negate.  Therefore  even  if  the 
President  controlled  the  Court,  that  would  mean  merely  that  he 
would  be  contrcrfllng  a  brake  on  the  congreesional  wheda,  be  re- 
moving aa  impediment  to  the  vitality  of  statutes  enacted  by  the 
popularly  elected  Oongrese. 

The  atgiunent  that  the  adoption  of  the  |Wopoeal  win  lead  to  dic- 
tatorship to  not  a  legal  argimient.  It  to  an  argument  purportlnf 
to  be  based  on  pracUcal  common  sense.  It  can  therefore  be  legiti- 
mately  met  with  common  sense. 

Dlctatorriilpa  are  the  producta  of  the  failure  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment to-  attain  the  t^Jectlves  for  which  modem  society  to  sup- 
posedly constituted.  So  long  as  the  reasonable  objectives  of  the 
American  people  can  be  attained  through  democratic  procesaes,  we 
need  have  no  fear  of  dictatorship  In  the  United  States.  But  tf 
public  purposes  unlvennilly  desired  are  frustrated  a  condition  of 
disillusion  develops  which  may  vrell  lead  to  dictatorship. 

The  enactment  of  the  President's  proposal  would  make  possible 
the  prmnpt  fulfillment  and  realization  of  the  social  and  economic 
Ideato  of  the  present  generation  through  the  slow,  deliberate  opera- 
tion of  the  democratic  process.  Every  delay  in  putting  them  into 
effect,  every  risk  taken  by  the  slower  process  of  amendment  of  hav- 
ing these  demands  preeently  tmfllled  as  the  Nation  faces  a  neces- 
sarily uncertain  future,  to  a  real  and  not  a  paper  risk  of  dlctatcr- 
ahlp.   And  no  eoott^vhliai  a  people  fed  they  can  justlflaUy  bhane 


for  their  Inahllity  to  aolva  their  economic  problems  vrlll  aver  have 
the  moral  strength  and  prestige  necessary  to  protect  human  tighta 
in  time  of  crtote  and  chaos. 

The  key  to  protection  of  povonal  and  religious  liberty  and  politi- 
cal mlnoritlee  to  political  peace  and  economic  Justice  and  stability. 

At  thto  critical  Juncture  the  oontln\ilty  of  all  of  our  traditions, 
legal  and  poUUcal  alike,  are  dangoously  at  risk  with  a  Supreme 
Court  oonqMjeed  of  a  majority  whose  "economic  predilections"  have 
lagged  ao  abnormally  behind  that  of  their  fellow  countrymen.  A 
reasonable  lag  <a  the  Court  behind  the  people  may  be  a  useful 
check.  But  an  Impssas  like  the  present  one  means  temporary 
paralyato  and  eventually  reckless  change. 

The  President's  proposal  breaks  the  Impaasa. 

It  to  req)ectfully  sulnnltted  that  the  association  reconuaand  the 
enactokent  of  the  President's  proposaL 
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ARTICLI  BT  OHAILBN  B.  BLUB 


Mr.  KINO.  Ut.  President,  I  ask  h«*«iwwmm  oooaent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkxwb  an  artiele  written 
by  Mr.  Challen  R  EUls.  a  well-knovni  attorney  of  Wad^nf - 
ton.  D.  C.  on  tbe  subject  of  The  Nature  of  Judicial  Power. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordend  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcokd,  as  follows: 

TBS  MATtjas  or  jomciAX.  ro* 


By  Challen  B.  BUto 

The  agitation  for  "curbing  tha  Supreme  Court"  becausa  it  doea 
not  "cooperate"  with  the  Congress  and  the  President  In  expanding 
Federal  power  makes  timely  a  reexamination  of  this  nature  of  the 
Judicial  power  as  it  to  conferred  on  the  courts  of  the  United  Btataa. 
and  particularly  on  the  Supreme  Court,  by  article  m  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  suggestion  that  the  Supreme  Coxu't  should  co- 
operate, or  can  cooperate,  with  other  branches  of  the  Oovemment 
will  be  seen  to  be  a  misconception  of  the  true  and  only  function 
of  "eowrte".  considering  their  essential  attributes  as  Intended  in 
the  Constitution,  when  It  separates  governmental  powers  into 
legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial. 

The  plaoe  of  a  court  In  any  scheme  of  organized  society  to  recog- 
nized the  world  over  in  all  civilized  countries,  and  Its  exlstanoe  to 
presupposed  by  express  mention  or  by  implication  In  all  treaties 
or  compacts  between  civilized  nations.  In  a  general  way.  at  least, 
even  though  vaguely,  its  separate  and  distinct  fimctlons,  differing 
from  those  of  the  legislative  and  executive,  are  tmderstood  every- 
where. Bven  though  its  acts  are  performed  and  Its  duties  assumed 
by  other  branches  of  government  in  a  commingling  of  powars,  aa 
in  some  countrlee,  yet  the  sphere  of  Its  activitlee,  aa  distinct  from 
^eqphere  of  making  or  esecutinf  the  governing  laws,  to  univenally 
peroeivad. 

In  the  development  of  the  Amerloan  system,  the  judicial  fune- 
tion  to  ahaiply  set  i^art  in  the  mandatory  division  of  government 
into  three  branehea.  and  the  commtngltng  of  any  one  wtth  the 
other  to  forbidden  by  the  permanent  written  ebarter.  It  Is  tbera- 
f  ore  peeullatly  important  in  oarryinf  oat  the  letter  and  ^pirtt  of 
our  Constitution  that  we  fully  apptdiend  the  sssentfal  natore  of 
that  Judicial  power  whieh  to  thus  eg»ctiveiy  toototod  from  all  ofher 
powera  of  government  and  treed  from  sncroafliiueiil  or  dlelnte 
gratlon,  if  the  solemn  covenant  made  by  the  Constitution  Is  to  be 
obeyed. 

1.  Tha  first  and  foremost  charaeterlstie  of  the  tadlelal  povsr  Is 
that  it  acts  only  In  aetual  controverslea.  Its  sole  functlan  Is  to 
hear  and  determine  disputes  between  opinslng  partlee  having  oon- 
fllctlng  claims  or  demands.  It  to  concerned  and  can  be  ooneemed 
only  with  the  suit  of  A  against  B.  There  must  be  a  "oanss"  and 
there  mtist  be  two  sidee  and  there  must  be  a  "party"  to  eacti  side. 
The  "party"  may  be  a  dtlaen  or  an  eUea,  a  oorpomtlon  or  an 
association,  and  may  be  the  State  or  an  oOoer  of  the  State  or  the 
Federal  Oovemment  Itaelf .  but  it  must  be  an  entity  on  each  side 
and  there  must  ^>pear  somewhere  a  dispute.  Of  course,  the 
"cause"  has  many  forms,  and  there  are  some  of  them,  sndi  as  an 
application  to  the  Court  of  a  "stakeholder"  aa  to  the  distribution 
of  the  fund,  the  requeat  of  an  executor  or  tnistee  for  instractlaas. 
where  the  dispute  or  the  opposition  to  not  ao  clearly  ^iparent  as 
in  the  case  of  breach  of  contract  betweeu  the  two  oontraeting 
parties.  But  a  little  thought  and  analysto  will  show  that  the 
dispute  exists  and  that  there  to  a  eoutroveisy  and  that  the  action 
of  the  Court  will  end  that  particular  conteomsy. 
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TblB  paeidlar  funetlBn  to  wtaldi  a  "oofoit"  Is  ttBiited  U 

In  fte  OoMtltntlaa  wbma  tt  eoBflaes  tb*  Jodletal  power  to  cmm  to 

law  or  MUltjF— ^M  me«nlng  of  "caae"  m  an  •dvvnarr  proosedUiff 

bATtiM  loog  betara  baoooe  flXMl  in  our  Jurt^midenM.    It  baa  many 

tinws  been  mpnaiod  toy  tk*  Buprcma  Oourt  m  deelaloos  dmxjing 

jurladlettem.  becauae  no  -caaa"  or  -auir*  vaa  «»«'«»"•  f**  J5*»- 
nle.  In  1007  OOMNM  paaMd  an  aet  auttiorlslnc  one  Itattnit,  a  Oboro- 

toa  Indian,  bavlng  an  inUraat  in  proporty  alioitod  to  IndlaDs  undar 
nreTlotti  acta,  to  brine  a  rait  In  tbe  Oonrt  of  ClatBis,  with  appeal  to 
tba  Suprema  Court,  to  datormlne  the  validity  of  certain  aeto  vt 
OonsraH  attanntlnff  to  Incrwafi  tbe  raatrlettons  upon  aUenatksi 
of  Indian  lands.  In  dvie  tiuM  Mwkrat  brau^t  bis  actloa.  entlt^v 
it  "Muskrat  v.  VnUed  StmUt."  Whan  tba  papas  came  to  tbe  8a- 
BTcma  Court,  tbe  AsMatant  to  tbe  Attorney  Ooseral  made  tbe  point 
tbat  tbe  matter  to  be  eonsideiad  was  not  within  ttw  "judleial 
povar"  of  tbe  Court  conferred  upon  it  toy  the  Constitution,  because 
It  was  not  a  "case"  or  "contrcwersy"  toetween  adverse  parties  to 
wblch  alone  the  Judicial  power  eatends;  and  the  Supreme  Court 
so  held,  remarking  tbat  tbe  "judicial  power  ia  the  right  to  deter- 
mine actual  umUBWislai  ai1Mi«  botwean  advene  litigants  duly 
instituted  in  courts  of  premier  Jurisdiction"  and  that  "the  right  to 
declare  a  law  unconstitutional  arises  because  an  act  of  Congress 
relied  upon  by  ona  or  tba  otber  of  such  parttas  In  determining  their 
rlgbta  is  in  conflict  with  tbe  fundamental  law.  Tbe  exercise  of 
tbla,  tbe  moat  important  and  ddlcato  duty  of  this  Court,  is  not 
gfTso  to  It  aa  a  body  with  revlMry  power  over  the  action  of  Con- 
greaa  tout  toeoanaa  the  rlghta  of  the  IMgants  in  Justlelatole  contro- 
versies  lequlre  tbe  Court  to  tfkooaa  between  tbe  fundamental  law 
and  a  law  purpottliy  to  be  enacted  within  oonstttutlonal  authority 
but.  in  fact,  bayood  the  power  ddegatod  to  the  legftdatiTe  branch 
of  the  OovenuDent." 

This  tDvarlable  feature  of  Judicial  process,  once  clearly  undo-- 
stood — as  so  often  it  is  not — should  set  at  rest  the  contention  or 
tbe  charge  loosely  and  tboughUaasty  made  that  the  "court",  and 
especially  the  Supreme  Oourtk  exercises  some  kind  of  supervision 
ever  tbe  otber  departments  of  Oovemment  and  may  sanction  leg- 
iBlatKm  and  that  It  can  give  or  withhold  a  kind  of  veto  over 
legislaUve  or  Kxecutlve  acts,  and  hence  that  it  can  cooperate  or 
abstract  In  carrying  out  the  proessses  of  govemmnot.  Such  a 
tbouf^t  ignores  tbe  irtioUy  ind^endent  nature  of  the  Judiclar:^— 
Inqdktt  la  its  oonatitutloii. 

Of  eonrse.  tt  Is  not  meant  to  say  that  persons  who  hold  the 
ofleea  of  Judges  do  not  or  may  not  have  conferred  upon  them 
ether  poweia.  8udi  Is  often  the  caae.  partleulaily  In  the  States. 
A  Judge  or  a  court  composed  of  several  Judges  may  be  authorlaed 
to  make  certain  i^pointments.  act  as  trustees,  to  coxmt  returns  of 
election,  ete.  In  MsswacihueettB  the  highest  court  is  authorized 
to  advise  tbe  legUlattire.  But  theas  facta  do  not  affect  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  easentisl  and  limited  nature  of  Judicial  power  as 

3.  Ttyt  second,  feature  of  jodlelal  power  la  that  It  acts,  tn  any 
partlcolar  case,  on^  under  rulea  of  law  governing  in  the  Jiuls* 
fttetloa  and  In  tf eet  at  the  ttane  the  contiOTcrsy  la  brought  up 
for  settlement. 

Theaa  rules  are.  generaOy  spaalring.  of  two  kinds — the  common 
law  and  tba  statute  law.  Has  onmmon  law  Is  that  body  of  rulea 
of  eoodiMt.  rlghta.  and  obUgMlons  axiatlng  between  man  and  man 
IB  their  daallT^  with  each  other  In  an  orderly  oommiinity  undor- 
stood  and  aeom»tad  by  rommon  oonsent.  aa  tb^  have  grown  up 
la  tba  davelopmsBt  of  the  law  of  Kngland  la  the  absanoa  of  statu- 
tory provMooa  on  the  subject  and  before  the  adoption  of  our 
GboBttttttlOD.  Than  rules  of  common  law  ate  in  force  only  inso- 
fkr  aa  they  are  not  coveied  by  statutea  or  are  not  In  eonlUct  with 
the  wxttfeen  law. 

TlM  atatnto  lav  Is.  of  oouiae,  the  enaetmanto  of  tba  legislative 
body  of  tha  Jurladietlon.  the  dty  eouncU.  the  State  legislature. 
tlM  paonle  of  the  State  ■iiiiossliig  their  wlU  in  tbe  State  eoastl- 
tottoB.  tha  Oai«re«.  and  the  paspla  of  tba  HaMoa  acting  by  their 
Vbftaal  Odnstitutlon. 

TUmm  rules  are  not  merely  guides  to  the  Judge  in  detemlnlBg 
tha  nqMCttve  rlghta  of  the  Utlcaata  In  the  dispute  between  them: 
thsy  ato  M»H«^»f  on  tha  Judge,  and  ba  moat  ivply  them,  whatever 
hla  vlav  aa  to  Justice  Independent  of  them.  Hla  only  rl^t  la  to 
find  out  what  tha  rule  la  which  lyipllaa^  and  apply  It.  In  doing 
ao  ha  anost.  of  oouraa.  Intarpcat  the  rule:  that  la.  ascertsin  and 
dadaie  Ita  aMantng  Thia  matter  of  InterpretatkHi  Is  the  preeml- 
funetlon  of  the  Judge:  no  oth«  department  of  govenuncnt 
can  yrtffn^  tt  In  individual  dl^tutas.  In  a  oertaia  broad  sense. 
every  disimte  which  Is  ths  subject  of  a  lawsuit  is  a  matter  of  In- 
terpretation of  the  great  body  of  the  law  governing  the  affairs  of 
man.  This  power  of  latcrprstatlon  la  neneasary  In  all  organized 
aodety.  Words  are  but  symbola  of  thought  and  Intention.  They 
must  ba  oowtniad.  The  power  -to  Interpret  must  reat  somewhere 
other  than  in  tha  one  or  tha  other  of  the  dlsputanta.  The 
laalf  tlnn  of  tha  narel^  of  this  la  what  has  given  rise  to  the 
estahUsbaMnt  of  oourto  la  all  sucoassftdly  ogganlasd  aodetiea. 

SInoe  la  our  ■jelaui  tha  law  protacta  individual  righto  even  as 
agialnst  tha  Stste  Itself,  and  aa  tha  State  la  often  the  party  to 
migatton  (aa  tt  always  la  la  crtantnal  easea).  manifestly,  the  State, 
having  laid  down  tha  rule  for  tha  whole  body  politic,  caxb^t. 
when  It  Is  a  partj  to  a  case  under  that  rule.  Interpret  it  to  suit 
Ito  own  CEdgradsa  la  tha  particular  litigation.  This  would  be 
ri**^^  one  party  to  a  dlqpute  the  prosscutor.  Judge,  and  Jury, 
and  there  would  be  ao  "trtal."  The  determination  must  be  ^ 
an  Independent  umpire,  holding  tha  aealaa  even  between  the  eon- 

whether  a  Justice 
to  the  particular 


taMtly. 


lasportanifc.  tha 
Court, 


__„  between  A  and  B  all  the  law.  and  not  meway 

of  tt.  and  must  i^iply  it  according  to  Ita  authority,  tbe  higher 
entborlty  always  being  read  into  and  modifying  or  voiding  the 
lower  authority.  If  one  party  invoices  the  dly  onUnsace  tn  siq>- 
port  of  bis  contention  and  tbe  otber  invokes  tbe  State  law  on 
the  — "««  subject,  in  conflict  with  tbe  ordinance,  the  oourt  must 
decide  tbe  conflict  and  apply  tbe  higher  law.  In  tbat  particular 
caae  the  rights  are  determined  according  to  the  law,  for  a  city 
ordinance  In  direct  conflict  with  a  State  law  is  of  no  more  force 
than  If  it  had  never  been  enacted  or  had  been  repealed.  It  is 
In  tbat  sense,  and  that  sense  only,  that  a  court  can  be  said  to 
bold  an  ordinance  "void"  or  "unconstltutlocaL"  And  so  it  Is 
with  conflicts  between  an  act  of  Congress  azid  the  CuuaUtuUon  of 
the  United  States.  Tlie  Court  merely  holds  that,  as  between  A 
ffnii  B,  the  constitutional  provision  governs  the  particular  dispute 
and.  lielng  the  "supreme  law",  must  supersede  any  enactment  of 
lener  degree,  whether  dty  ordinance.  State  statute,  or  act  of 
Congress. 

Thva,  if  Congress  should  enact  that  the  property  of  A  might  be 
acquired  by  B  (or  even  by  a  State  or  the  Nation)  wttbout  the  pay- 
ment of  con4}ensatlon.  and  B  brings  his  suit  to  acquire  the 
property,  and  have  an  award  of  It  to  lilm  by  the  aid  of  the  court, 
he  will  Invoke  the  act  authorizing  such  acquisition  and  tbe  de- 
fendant A  will  invoke  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  which 
says  tbat  propeity  shall  not  be  taken  without  Just  compensation. 
Congress  says  it  may  be  so  taken;  the  Constitution  says  it  may 
not  be  so  taken.  Which  is  to  prevail?  The  answer  is  plain,  If  we 
are  to  have  a  government  of  laws.  It  Is  only  in  the  sense  that  It 
decides  this  question  In  a  conflict  between  two  parties  to  a  cause 
In  litigation  tbat  a  court  may  be  said  to  hold  a  law  "unconstitu- 
tional." If  tbe  court  should  hold  the  lower  law  prevails,  the 
lower  law  would  be  paramount  and  the  Constitution  vwmld  be  a 
nullity:  the  coxut  would  not  be  a  Judge  of  the  law  as  the  very 
conception  of  a  covat  Implies,  but  It  would  be  merely  an  instru- 
ment of  the  legislative  body.  It  would  not  be  an  Independent  and 
coordinate  branch  of  government:  It  would  be  destroyed  as  such 
and    there    would    remain    but    two    divisions — ^legislative    and 

S.  The  third  essential  element  of  true  Judicial  power  is  that  It 
acts  only  wttH  a  view  to  reaching  a  final  enforceable  Judgment 
wbldi  effectively  settles  the  given  dispute  between  the  litigants. 

If  it  Is  Judlc,al  power  that  is  to  be  conferred  upon  tbe  Court, 
the  Court  muflt  be  permitted  to  reach  a  determination  which 
finally  settles  tbe  particular  controversy  before  It.  If  this  right 
is  to  any  extent  taken  away  or  impaired,  to  that  extent  Judicial 
power  is  withheld. 

Of  course,  there  may  be  many  steps  in  the  exercise  of  Judicial 
power.  There  are  many  preliminary  matters  which  are  not  them- 
selves final  determinations  of  the  dispute  but  are  merely  steps  in 
bringing  the  dispute  to  the  point  of  settlement;  and,  of  course, 
there  are  appeals  permitted  until  the  highest  court  which  can  act 
upon  tbe  question  ts  reached.  But  these  matters  do  not  detract 
from  the  soundness  of  the  thesis  that  the  function  of  the  Court, 
acting  in  a  Judicial  capacity,  is  exercised  for  the  piupoee  <A  ending 
the  litigation  as  between  tlie  parties  before  it.  Any  act  for  any 
other  purpose  or  with  any  other  end  in  view  Is  useless  to  the 
parties  and  to  the  State. 

A  little  consideration  will  show  that  this  must  be  so.  Ihe 
purpose  of  law  and  of  society  organized  under  laws  is  to  eUmlnat,e 
the  rule  of  force.  It  is  a  vital  step  in  tbe  evolution  of  society 
from  anarchy — every  man  for  himself — to  order.  If  men  are  to 
dwell  together  in  peace,  there  must  exist  among  them  something 
better  than  tbe  arbitrament  of  the  swcvd. 

It  Is  the  oqienence  of  mankind  through  the  agea  tbat  differ- 
ences of  view  and  conflict  of  claims  will  arise  continually.  And 
these  must  inevitably  be  settled  in  some  fashion.  So  there  waa 
evolved,  by  universal  need,  the  principle  of  submission  to  arbitra- 
ttoo.  But  arbitration,  as  the  name  implies,  means  to  settle,  not 
to  argue  ex  prolong.  It  means  to  submit  to  a  third  party,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  airing  one's  views  but  to  end  tbe  oonfllot — what- 
ever one's  views  may  be. 

If  the  dispute  is  not  ended,  the  arbitration  is  fruitless.  The 
conflict  goes  on  and  the  purpose  of  society  in  establishing  tha 
court  of  arbitration  is  frustrated. 

In  this  reepect  it  is  quite  different  from  holding  an  tfectton, 
appointing  an  official,  pa&slng  a  law.  or  Issuing  an  administrative 
order.  II.  In  such  caees,  tbe  act  cannot  be  performed  for  want 
of  a  sufitelent  number  In  concurrence,  for  example,  there  is  oever- 
thcleas  a  solution  reached;  tbe  former  ofllcer  holds  over,  tbe  (dd 
law  remains  in  force,  the  former  practice  continues.  But  if  a 
fight  is  not  settled  it  continues — there  is  no  alternative.  In  otber 
words,  if  It  is  not  settled  peacefully,  it  Is  left  to  force  or  other 
means  disturbing  to  the  State. 

So  any  restriction  which  prevents  a  court  ftom  reaching  a  final 
decision  in  any  litigated  case,  whether  a  trial  court  or  aa  appellate 
court,  destroys  the  Judicial  power  in  that  case. 

In  the  case  of  a  single  Judge  composing  the  "court"  the  matter 
is  clear  enough.  But  in  the  case  of  several  Judgea  It  may  need 
elaboration. 

It  will  conduce  to  imderstandlng  if  we  consider  that,  no  matter 
how  many  Judges  there  are.  it  is  the  unit,  tbe  court,  which  ia  tha 
umpire,  ru>t  tbe  individual  jiidge.  It  is  tbe  oovirt  which  votea,  not 
tbe  Judge  or  Judges. 

And  thU  "vote",  if  it  may  be  called  such,  is,  by  tha  very  nature 
of  tbe  Judicial  process,  a  vote  from  reason — ^not  ttaaxk  will.  A 
member  of  ttie  legislative  body  may  yield  hla  wlU.  as  ha  must 
when  mom  than  a  majority  vote  is  required  for  action,  tho^igh  hla 
reesonlng  remains  tbe  saixie.  But  t^)e  submlssloa  of  the  question 
to  tha  Judge  or  Judcea  for  daclalnn  la  snhanlsrton  to  aaaaon  anln 


It  la  reason  which  oontzola  or  ttke  remit  Is  not  JudidaL  And  no 
nan  oaa  yMd  hla  owa  thought,  conadence,  or  reason. 

U  then  tbe  unit  must  act,  and  must  act  la  a  purely  Judicial 
capacity.  It  caa  act  only  by  a  majority  cnmpoaing  It.  If  mmpnasfl 
of  more  than  one,  each  having  equal  authority. 

So  to  ordain  that  a  court  of  several  Judgea  must  act  by  two- 
thlrda  vote  la  to  destroy  the  essuntlal  requleue  of  Judicial  power  to 
tha  extent  such  mandate  applies. 


Method  for  Constitatioiial  Changes 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ARTHUR  H.  VANDENBERG 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  February  26  {legislative  day  of  Wednetdoy,  FelK  24), 

1937 


ADEOtESS  BT  HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS.  OP  PBOISTLVANIA.  AT 
PENNSYLVANIA  THRBSHEEUfKN  AND  PARMEEUS'  FBOTSCTTVX 
ASSOCIATION  DINNER  ON  JANUABY  19.  19S7 


Mr.  VANDENBERO.  M^.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcobo  an 
address  delivered  by  the  able  Senator  from  Pennsylrania  [Mr. 
Davis]  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Pennsylvania  Thresher- 
men  and  Farmers'  Protective  Assodatioii  at  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
on  Tuesday.  January  19,  1937.  as  published  in  the  magazine 
Right  of  Way  of  the  issue  of  February  1937. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rsocmid,  as  follows: 

(Ftom  the  Right  of  Way  for  February  1937] 

Unxted  Statss  Sxnatob  Davis  poa  Ck>NSTrrunoNAL   Chancb,  Btrr 
Iksists  It  Bk  Madb  in  Wat  Sbt  bt  Docttmcnt  Itsxlt 

(Address  of  Senator  Jaxcxs  J.  Datxs  at  Pennsylvania  Thresbermen 
and  Parmers'  Protective  Associatkn  annml  dinner,  Hanisburg, 
Pa.,  Tuesday.  Jan.  ;L0.  1837) 

During  the  last  60  years  in  which  I  have  been  observing  pubUe 
afioirs  I  have  witnessed  an  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  aU 
lines  of  government  in  the  things  which  make  for  the  common 
welfare  (rf  our  individual  dtisens.  lliese  great  Ideals  have  been 
uppermost  in  the  thinMng  of  our  statesmen.  Irrespective  of  party, 
and  often  men  of  varied  pcrtltical  persuitskm  have  Joined  forces  to 
bring  in  Improved  conditions  for  the  people.  On  Janiiary  6,  In 
his  annual  meeeage  to  Congress,  President  Roosevelt  enunciated 
this  great  ideal  when  be  said: 

"The  deeper  purpose  of  demoeratte  government  Is  to  assist  as 
many  of  ite  dttsens  as  possible — espedally  those  who  need  It 
most — ^to  Improve  their  conditions  at  Ufe,  to  retain  all  p«*«n"*ftl 
liberty  which  doee  not  adversely  affect  their  nelgbbars,  and  to 
pursue  the  happlneas  which  comes  with  eeenrlty  and  an  appar- 
tunity  for  recreatloQ  and  culture." 

This  i»  the  Ideal  toward  which  our  Oovemment  baa  steadily 
been  moving  during  the  years  tn  which  there  has  been  a  constant 
enlarging  of  tha  functlana  of  Pederal  authority.  Indeed,  all  oS 
government  haa  taken  on  Increased  responsibility  with  the  grow- 
ing need  of  our  machine  civlllsntloo. 

MXBD  MOBS  Mornr 

With  our  Increase  In  popidatlon.  development  of  our  natural 
resources.  sUIlfuI  adaptation  of  modem  methods  of  communica- 
tion, we  have  need  as  a  people  for  more  money.  We  have  more 
money  than  we  had  50  years  ago,  but,  still,  in  the  face  of  our 
potential  ''^'•"«"g  power  and  our  earning  cyportunlties,  we  do  not 
have  enough  Today  people  want  more  money.  Business,  agri- 
culture, labor,  investment,  and  banking  will  all  profit  aa  tha  people 
find  It  easier  to  exchange  their  labor  and  producte  for  buying 
power. 

During  the  10  years  whUe  I  was  Secretary  of  Labor  I  was  oon- 
tiniudly  xirglng  what  I  caU  the  "saving  wage",  which  will  enable 
people  to  own  their  homes,  possess  autcsnobilea.  so  that  the  people 
Who  work  in  the  cities  can  live  in  the  country,  and  the  people 
who  live  In  the  country  can  easily  contact  the  dty  markets,  and 
tbe  workers  can  have  enough  not  only  for  their  present  needs  but 
also  enout^  to  make  satisfactory  provision  for  their  future. 
Workers  need  not  only  enough  to  buy  from  the  fanner  and  the 
manufacturer  but  to  save  toward  tbe  owning  of  their  homes  and 
proper  provision  for  their  possible  sickness  and  old  age. 

These  are  no  longer  theoretical  ideals  concerning  which  we 
ape%k.  but  they  are  being  worked  out  in  realistic  fashion  through 
the  cooperation  of  responsible  agencies  of  labor.  Indoatry.  and 
Govenuncnt.  We  may  be  sure  tbat  we  shall  contlnua  to  move 
In  thia  direction. 


offered  In 


cxNiaxtnmow 
^'    iratursny  we  may  expect  that  amaialmfnt  will  be 
•odal-securlty  legtsiatfon     Sixteen  yean  of  practical 
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tn  WMhlngtam  haa  mrttcated  to  aa  tkat  there  la  not 
legislative  pattern  whMi  la  mamfealaad  wlthou*  cboange 
during  tha  yeais.  Change  la  necsesary  for  pcagsaaa.  We  aead  net. 
ttMtifare.  regard  any  man-eiade  law  to  be  bald  In  a  tltdd.  laflMcible. 
cast-Iron  fashion.  This  applies  to  aU  laws  devtsed'  by  mankind 
and  it  spiles  to  the  Conatltutlon  of  the  United  SUtes. 

We  need  not  ragard  with  fear  the  honest  eonBtdaratlon  whldi  is 
being  given  today  to  certain  possible  changsa  In  tba  Oonatltutlon. 
If  arrived  at  openly  and  with  the  full  knowledge  of  all  tha  people. 
But  we  must  be  ooncemed  leat  such  changsa  be  brou^M  upon  us 
eecretly  or  Uitough  the  connivance  of  Just  a  few  and  In  disregard 
for  tha  true  spltlt  of  our  repubUoan  Instltutlona  of  govenunent. 

mtedally  Is  this  a  time  when  wa  must  be  alert  last  tha  Judicial 
Institutions  of  our  Nation,  which  have  been  built  iq>  with  such 
ooet  and  ooeiatitute  the  bulwark  of  o«v  Ubsrtlea.  ba  placed  In 
jeopardy  through  mob  a^iit,  Lai  us  give  proper  oonaldatalion  to 
the  Smaeuia  Oourt  of  our  land,  not  that  throogh  It  nine  tamk  may 
govern  tha  land,  but  that  through  aa  obasr»snme  of  tha  law  tha 
Natkm  aa  a  whole  aaay  come  to  have  a  more  profound  rwgiot  for 
dlarlirtlna  which  we  n»ust  place  upon  oMiaaiies  If  our  nlTlllMtlnn  la 
toenduva. 


The  prtanaxy  problem  of  labor  and  buKueaa.  aa  of  agneulturs  and 
Industry,  la  to  hold  themseivas  In  a  balanced  relattoo  to  each 
other.  Distressing  dlAeultles  arlae  when  we  get  off  balance.  Indus- 
trial management,  productive  agrlealtnre.  tba  """■""'«"§  public, 
the  growing  ranks  of  Investors,  and  the  workara  are  all  Intarrtlatad. 
Thoee  who  attempt  to  Ignore  this  Intimate  and  neoeesary  rtiatlon- 
shlp  through  the  artlllclal  stimulation  of  class  conactousness  most 
beware  lest  In  their  aeal  for  reform  they  do  not  undermine  tha 
foundations  of  the  Republic.  Pollowlng  the  ♦*»^*«'*«f  of  my 
father,  for  the  last  50  years  my  one  repnited  eeaertlon  haa  been 
that  labor  and  industry,  agriculture  and  buslnaaa.  bdong  together. 
When  they  are  disaodated  and  treated  through  legUlatloa  aa 
though  they  were  completely  dependent  Inatead  of.  In  truth,  com- 
pletely Interdependent,  all  of  us  suffer.  We  must  have  peace  and 
harmony  between  all  the  great  Instrumentalities  of  modem  life. 

voaa  PLAN 


Ifndl  new  leglslatton  has  been  psaeed  and  much  ts  now  belBg 
proposed.  So  many  bills  were  Introduced  during  the  first  day  In 
this  session  of  Congress  that  I  have  not  aa  yet  been  able  to  read 
all  of  tbe  most  important  ones.  The  Walab-Healey  bill  of  last 
year  suggested  new  business  policies.  But  before  tbe  bill  had  been 
passed  Henry  Pord  had  started  out  to  do  in  bis  Industry  what  be 
contenq>lates  should  be  done  by  business  firms  dealing  with  the 
Government.  Otber  business  firms  are  following  the  Pord  Idea. 
Pord's  business  Is  probably  the  greatest  individual  business  the 
world  has  ever  known  and  be  has  set  up  a  new  rule — one  similar 
to  the  Waiab-Healey  bill.  Befwe  tbe  Pord  Co.  will  purchase  sup- 
plies from  any  outside  ccHnpany — and  hundreds  of  firms  do  busi- 
ness with  Henry  Pord — be  demands  to  know  what  tbe  pay  roll  of 
tbe  company  Is;  what  the  working  conditions  are:  and.  as  I  imder- 
stand  it,  he  haa  resolved  to  purchase  no  supplies  from  any  concern 
paying  low  wagea.  employing  child  labor,  operating  on  tbe  sweat- 
shop principle,  or  supporting  destructive  business  practices. 

ACAIM8T    CHni>    X.ABOa 

During  tbe  time  I  sored  as  Secretary  cf  Labor,  in  making  ad- 
dressesto  many  industrial  organlaatlaiia  who  had  a  percentage 
of  their  membos  paying  sactremely  low  wages,  mstntelntng  poor 
working  conditions,  long  hours,  and  seeking  a  profit  through  tbe 
employment  of  child  labor.  I  made  clear  tbe  social  evils  Inherent 
In  such  practlees  and  the  discredit  it  bioug^  to  thoee  who  con- 
tinued them.  Mow  aa  ever  I  wish  to  stand  firm  on  this  principle. 
I  believe  tbat  manufacturers'  aseoctatloDa  and  bortnass  organisa- 
tions, most  of  whom  wish  to  follow  proper  economic  and  hu- 
manitarian principles,  ought  not  to  permit  to  membendUn  any 
firm  which  breaks  down  the  best  standards  of  labor  and  Industry. 
The  trade  unionist  does  not  believe  In  aooepttng  to  membership 
any  man  who  will  work  below  union  standards  of  wages  and 
working  conditions  becatise  he  knows  that  a  vlotaUoD  of  these 
principles  will  work  a  hardship  not  only  on  his  own  trade  but 
on  society  as  a  whole.  In  my  Judgment,  employers  cannot  afford 
to  be  any  leas  careful  In  their  protectton  of  the  standard  prac- 
tices of  business  and  labor,  for  Industzial  management  wUl  suffer 
just  as  surely  as  the  wcgkers  from  the  destrucnmi  of  progiesshe 
standards  of  employment.  These  standards  are  absolutely  baslo 
to  the  development  of  buying  power,  and  If  they  are 
by  lack  of  industrial  insight  and  uadsastandlng  tha 
safety  of  aU  of  us  la  trnperllert 

I  believe  tt  most  unfortunate  for  bo^tneas  that  the  Impueilou  haa 
become  general  that  businessmen  favor  the  employment  of  child 
labor.  Binowing  businessmen  as  I  do.  I  am  oonvlzMXd  that  quite 
generally  they  do  not  favor  the  refeentum  of  the  evils  of  chUd  labor. 
There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  tbJs  statement,  but  as  compared  with 
the  vast  nuOo'lty  of  businessmen  only  a  few  seek  to  make  a  profit 
by  a  system  of  chUd  employment  against  which  the  united  forees  of 
government,  labor,  and  industry  have  been  directed  unmistakably. 

8U0OB8XB  OODKT  BXSAHS 

Of  aU  the  mnhona  of  persons  enplayed  In  tnduatry.  I  doubt  If 
there  are  BOfiOO  workers  under  16  years  of  age.  and  theas  are  cen- 
tered m  a  few  Stetes.  While  I  was  Secretary  of  Labor  I  uryed  upon 
Ooixrea  the  naossstty  cf  paasti^  the  diUd-labar  aaaandaaaat,  and  I 
am  glad  that  Panns^lvaala  haa  reglsterBd  tts  andoeaemant  of  this 
forward-loaking  measure.  The  Siqirerae  Oourt  haa  tmkitn  a 
stand  regarding  tha  Interstate 
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lam  mm 
tSaty  ttH 
^lld  labor 
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that  a  ilinllv  stamd  vfll  tie  taken: 

o<  fooda  mada  bj  eblld  labot 

.  tba  gooda  nada  tram  the  oompetttton  at 

prtwn  labor,  alttK"t**  iv^>'<t^  juatttlaW* 


1:1 


,^, la  a  natural  daalra  cT  any 

riutaciflnn  against  the  day  irben  work 
u»  ■•«<»  Utarad  by  a  Tset  number  at  Totnntary. 
_  sadk  aa  fraAvnal  benallti^  labor  union  treasurlea, 
noopa  of  an  klnda.    What  tbaaa  agendea  could  do 
WM  jwo«BMcuj  UBttad  and  It  waa  iinr— arj  for  the  aoTemment 
to  Inlet f«ua  to  behalf  at  mllllami  whom  the  depieeefcm  placed  in 

liSdSSir  wo*  wbef  a^  n-irf  "«««"^';r.i^S2Si 

and  I  voted  f or  aO  of  theaa.  BMievcr.  w  ahould  be  fair  enough 
to  lualtw  that  indnatrj  alao  ptaaad  human  vahiea  aa  a  major  can- 
atdurariiai  In  their  bodieet  prograoM,  aa  shown  by  the  fact  that  dur- 
IBK  the  depMeakm  Indwtry  qient  •a7X»0.000.000  to  keep  men  on 
an  w"t  at  a  level  which  the  state  of  buslneaa  did  not  justify  from 
"Si  slaiMtpotBt  at  immntllatit  Indnatrlal  profits.  These  e^pendl- 
tana  were  twice  the  sum  spent  by  the  Oovemment  itsdf .  Thoea 
who  applaiid  Oovemmant  espen&tures  In  behalf  of  the  unem- 
pkned  shaaM  nmamber  what  fraternal  ocganlwtkma,  trade- 
iii«tto««  prtvale.  and  industrial  asefwilattfins  have  done. 
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Many  praciealva  bull  uses  firms  have  for  a  long  tlma  provided 
for  the  paymant  of  termination  wagea.  and  others  are  following 
tbalr  asMDpla  at  tha  praasnt  time.  These  oompanlss,  when  they 
find  ]|  incsaiarj  to  lay  off  men.  give  them  nom  1  week  to  8 
monthr  pay-aovcmed  by  length  of  sarvlea.  see.  and  salary  daa^- 
flcatloos.  tieasw  of  gi«at  need  where  rMat  must  be  sought 
ftaa  the  aovemmaat  such  pbm>  yable  the  unemployed  to  make 

JMonTtbe  adTrnt^Bftta  loowvalt  administration.  X  efroestly 
Mugbt  to  seonr*  *  larn  appraprtetlOD  for  work  relief  and  publio 
^S^  This  WM  IB  iRa.  ^irt»mijinmtpijuj:<«jfm  ^^^>;^ 
a  bm  Ukiaa  tat  aa  approprtetlon  of  96.000.000.000  for  pubuo 
Titere  wan  oaaly  13  i«Mlo«*  who  voted  for  It.  X  waa  one. 
anocrata  voted  for  tt  X  have  believed  In  this  pro- 
BMBB  aa  a  matisr  of  prtoe^  and  have  aupportad  U  whan  tt  — 
ftr  fram  aa  peptdar  aa  tt  la  today. 


The  needy  and  miemployed  of  tt»  MaUon  haw  always  found  la 
ma  a  firtmd.  X  trust  that  it  Aan  atwaya  be  so.  But  becauss  I 
toA  toward  their  distress  as  X  do,  tt  has  been  a  matter  of  con- 
sdenea  with  me  to  protest  the  use  of  large  peroentagee  of  work- 
iMlef  approprlatlocs.  intended  for  the  underprivileged,  for  the 
payment  of  aalarlea  to  political  appointees  carried  on  admtnistra- 
Qve  pay  rolla  as  a  patronage  pcdlcy.  In  the  light  of  the  way  in 
Whlehpolltlcal  appolnteea  have  been  paid  the  money  which  was 
intcnilid  tar  those  irtko  were  completely  destttnte.  It  mtist  now 
.  gMm  Obvious  that  some  change  Is  now  imperative.  X  have  re- 
peatedly asked  for  a  list  of  the  name*,  addresaea.  positions,  and 
■^rles  of  all  the  admlzilstrattve  personnel  of  the  W.  P.  A.  in 
Fsnnsyivanla,  but  without  success. 

•nua  tnformatloo  should  be  made  available  to  the  public.  I 
baUev*  thw*  thoaa  who  are  on  rtflef.  receiving  only  smaU  anma 
of  meoey  to  protect  tham  from  stsrvatloru  and  thoaa  who  are  on 
work  laUaf  In  xaeotot  of  ealartee  to  the  lower  brackets  Aould  ba 
thom^y  uiutaiited  fron  pnbUetty.  On  tha  ottier  hand,  tax- 
payers  haw  a  right  to  know  vrtiat  aalartee  aia  being  paid  to  ad- 
Snlstrattw  offldato.  The  puhile  has  a  rl^t  to  know  who  Ita 
~     ~  At  tha  pnaant  time  and  during  tha  laat  4  years  thla 


X  hope  tTfat  tha  lAbor  H«i«*«ftT»«  ^ct  ihaU  be  hdd  to  be  con- 
stttotlOBal.  but  to  case  it  is  pronoanoed  unoonstltutlonal  it  will 
then  be  pomlbla  and  neceesary  for  tha  State  of  Pennsylvania  to 
a^mm  itg««'»*«''n  for  itself  f oOowtog  theee  Important  policies. 
Am^  If  the  Labor  Bfflat1^ff«#  Act  ahouM  be  declared  unoonstltu- 
^l4«^»i  ^ra  should  remember  that  the  present  admlnlstratlw  oon- 
tRd  of  govemaasnt  to  power  to  Waahtogton  extenda  to  a  majority 
of  tha  Btotaa  of  tha  Ttoloa.  llMse  Statee  can  pass  labor-relatlona 
fbr  themselwa  tt  tha  fMsnt  statota  la  denied. 


boay  talktog  oaaeemlz«  the  reorganlaation 
Mi  whlsli  n  selrtent  Booeevelt  haa  preeented. 
In  ooniMOtlcn  with  tt^  and  suae  what  to  ecntraat  with  it.  la  the 
plan  of  laorgantaatlOB  advocated  by  Soiator  Btbd.  of  Vlrgtoia. 
ifasnectiw  of  whldk  plan  of  reorvuilaatlon  is  adtytad.  we  may 
ba  sure  that  mft*  luuwitant  *M"g—  will  be  made  to  Government 
houaskaapliv  to  themtareat  of  eoonomy.  Tliare  is  much  needleee 
tfimUeatloa  of  MiwnnMintsl  agenclee.  wanltlng  to  loas  of  money 
^>>.^  ryu^ifT^Wi— «*  throat  eiiissslTfi  paraonnti.  wasted  materials. 
^»Mt  tha  high  coat  of  oAca  wff&em.  I  beuew  to  economy  to  Oovem- 
ment. At  the  same  ttma  X  bellew  that  Uncle  Sam  should  ba  a 
mn^i  amplofar  of  labor.  Any  change  which  la  made  should  be 
earned  oul  to  racb  a  wier  as  not  to  exampUfy  tha  brutality  which 
QovframHiit  laformars  haw  condemned  to  buslnees.  Employees 
■ed  tkom  Oowmment  swlce  should  haw  tba  utmost 
for  thstr  fntuw  placement.  Moreover,  it  la  neces- 
tha*  Qowmasant  wortcars  to  tha  lower  brac^eU  be  given  an 
to  Mdary.  a*  laaal  m  math  aa  10  percent,  to  kam  pace 
iisiimiiint  la  now  attfim  Industry  to  do  fbr  to- 
Lst  tha  Oowmmant  ahosr  tha  way  to  buatoeai 
f»  and  ffetr  plaf . 


or 

We  llw  to  an  age  of  builders.  We  ara  buHdlng  great  strue- 
ttnas  of  government.  Industry,  agriculture,  and  finance.  In  our 
buUdtos  w«  must  obserw  the  fundamental  prlndplee  of  social 
andeoooamic  balance.  We  need  not  be  so  mu<di  alanned  that 
Govanunent  and  industry  have  taken  on  such  vast  scope  of  devel- 
opment aa  we  should  be  concerned  because  other  areas  of  modem 
Uferniato  stagnant  and  \inderdevelopod.  Very  poesibly  we  may 
be  sura  that  they  cannot  be  maintained  unless  the  buying  power 
of  the  people  by  which  they  are  sustained  Is  Increased  proportlon- 
atelT  to  the  demands  made  upon  them.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
we  look  backward  or  go  backward,  but  I  am  lugentiy  asking  that 
we  go  forward  all  along  the  line  of  ovir  common  needs  and  not  to 
Just  a  few  plaoee.  There  miist  be  no  improtected  saUenU  to  tha 
front  line  <rf  our  modem  social  and  industrial  advance.  While 
we  are  building  let  us  not  forget  to  build  the  5,000.000  decent 
homes,  with  modem  equipment,  healthfully  located,  and  pn^Mrly 
financed  which  the  housing  needs  of  ovu:  people  now  demand. 
And  while  we  are  building  let  us  not  neglect  to  btilld  wlthto 
ourselves  the  spirit  of  sett-respect,  self -discipline,  self-control,  and 
self-culture  which  a  great  cooperative  society  such  as  ours  must 
haw  if  it  Is  to  endure. 


Treading  Dangerous  Ground 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BENJAMIN  K.  FOCHT 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  24, 1937 


lOrrORXAL  BY  HOW.  BENJAMIN  K.  POCHT.  OF  PBNN8TLVAMIA. 
m  THB  LBWISBUBQ  (PA.)  SATURDAY  NEWS  OF  FHBRUABY 
as.  1937  

Mr.  POCHT.  Mr.  Speal:er,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Ricou.  I  include  the  following  editorial, 
which  I  wrote  for  the  Lewisburg  Saturday  News  of  Feb- 
ruary 25: 

Our  own  great  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  the  late  Representative 
Jamea  M.  Beck,  was  always  eagerly  liatcned  to  when  he  i4>peared 
on  the  floor  of  Ckmgress  and  began  to  speak.  He  was_quiet  and 
unassuming,  but  brlUlant  In  his  understanding  of  aU  govemmenta, 
and  parUcularly  the  principles  \mderlylng  o\ir  own  great  Republic. 

Of  Mr.  Beck,  the  outstanding  Washington  commentator.  F.  W. 
\7ile  savai 

"No  one  would  have  been  better  equlppwi  to  take  a  hand  In 
the  SufMreme  Court  controversy  than  the  late  Representative 
-Ta«w—  M,  Beck.  In  his  famous  book  on  the  Constitution,  Beck 
indulged  in  what  now  reads  like  grim  prophecy.  Describing  an 
Independent  Judidiuy  as  the  balance  wheel  of  the  Constitution' 
and  the  Supreme  Court  as  the  final  conscience  of  the  Nation*. 
Beck  said:  TUs  great  power  to  curb  legidatures  and  executives, 
and  therefore  majorities,  has  been  exerted  for  ovor  ISO  yeara. 
While  not  infrequently  the  party  whoee  power  is  thus  curbed  haa 
vented  ita  wrath  and  disappointment  upon  the  Stiprema  Court, 
yet  after  the  thunder  of  pc^tlcal  debate  has  passed  and  the  earth- 
quake of  party  passion  has  spent  its  force,  the  "still  smaU  voice" 
of  the  Supreme  Court  has  always  prevailed.  Each  time  the  will  o* 
the  majority  is  n\illifled.  because  inconsistent  with  the  funda- 
mental law.  threats  are  made,  as  are  now  being  made,  to  destroy 
this  power,  or  at  least  to  impair  it  by  requiring  the  concxnTenca 
of  seven  out  of  nine  Justices  before  a  statute  can  be  invalidated. 
The  moat  elfectlve  restraint  which  freemen  have  ever  imposed  upon 
themselves  Is  this  extraordinary  power  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  value  of  such  a  restraint  upon  precipitate  action  is  so  great 
that  it  is  improbable  that  the  American  people  will,  at  least  tn 
the  near  futive.  thus  destroy  the  efficacy  of  the  great  balance 
wheel.*" 

In  the  counsel  given  by  Machiavelll  to  the  prince  how  to  per- 
pettiate  his  power  there  was  everything  i)ertalning  to  Intrigue.  Vila 
<teceptlon.  and  mxirder.  

TO  perpetuate  American  liberty  Washington.  In  his  FareweU 
Address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  chose  a  dUferent 
method,  and  his  wise  advise  was  based  on  Justice  and  rl^teousneas. 

Thi«  one  thing  among  countiess  others  should  sink  deep  Into  tha 
conscience  of  every  citizen  who  would  tan^)er  with  sudi  alien 
pollciea  of  governmental  changes  as  are  advocated  by  President 
Booeevelt  in  his  dangerous  quest  tar  added  power — power  bey<md 
that  delegated  by  the  Constitution — and  of  which  George  Wadi^ 
Ington  qmke  in  his  Farewell  Address  in  these  clear  tones: 

"The  basis  of  our  political  system  is  the  right  of  the  people  to 
make  and  to  alter  their  constitutional  Oovemment,  but  the  Con- 
stitution wiilch  at  anv  time  exists,  untU  changed  by  an  ezpllctt 
and  anthontie  act  aCtna  whole  people,  la  sacredly  obligatory  upon 
all." 


*»t^Ea  Vbe  preaeneo  at  this  eoimasl  and  cavtton  awny  , 
foted  for  rrasldeat  Booasvalt  ars  wondering  what  kind  of  thinking 
he  Is  doing,  or  what  design  fa  he  nvrslng  beiyond  his  i^aoe  of  right- 
ful power  as  Ghief  BBecottwe.  To  go  beyond  that  he  treadn  opon 
dangeroua  groond;  hence  his  fcxmer  best  frtsnds  are  aJannad  ahout 
thla  dtnsmy  diqrtlGate  Bupiems  Ooort  he  wosOd  s|ipolnt  in  dhse- 
gard  of  wusumuool  prooedm. 

He  cannot  succeed  in  what  are  interpreted  as  his  itnsiiiiis.  al- 
thoagh  he  atight  have  aeeooiplldted  praetleatty  tha  asoae  thtag  If 
his  methods  were  sot  hedged  about  with  anspirtoua  proceduire. 
This  haa  brooght  the  begioBlng  of  tbe  eotf  of  hti  powv.  The 
ecltpas  oaiv  be  aalayad.  and  yet  It  Is  Inesttahla. 

We  will  eloae  these  obaenratlana  on  tha  tatnre  at  oar  country  by 
qoottng  what  Ahrabsm  litnnnln  said  in  a  apaacb  la  1M2  at  Oeoige 
Washli^iton.  tha  Father  of  his  Gauntry: 

*Washlagtoa  is  tha  mightiest  man  on  aaitli — iaog  since  mtghttast 
hi  the  canse  of  elvU  Uber^;  stm  mightleat  in  mcral  Mftnnattaii. 
On  that  name  no  eology  Is  expected.  It  eaanot  be.  la  add  hrigfat- 
nesB  to  the  sun  or  glory  to  the  name  at  Wasblngtan  ara  alfte 
imposMla.  Let  acne  attempt  It.  In  aoiema  awe  pwTWwmra  hia 
'  In  Ita  naked,  deathlaas  mJenrtor  Isaive  It  i 
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ADORB88  BT  OOTBBIVOS  LA  WOlAXtTM,  OF  WlSOOMaOf 


ICr.  BARKZJC7.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanixooos  consent 
to  have  printed  in  tha  RacoaD  an  address  delivered  on  Sat- 
nrday.  Wtbnmrf  27,  1«S7.  over  tbe  nuUo  by  Gov.  Philip  P. 
La  PoQette.  of  Wistuusiii,  on  the  sabfeet  of  tbe  proposed 
reorganiaaUoQ  of  the  flmiremft  Court. 

There  beint  no  objection,  the  addreas  was  ordered  to  be 
iniiited  In  ttie  Raooia.  as  fc^ows: 

President  Roosevelt  haa  asked  Oongrass  to  jiass  a  law  aHiectlag 
the  nemherahip  o<  tha  Siipteaia  Court  at  the  Dnltad  Statae  His 
iwxniiMndatioBt  has  let  loose  the  ftwalwalsii  at  ptopagaada 
■"U™--^  up  alnca  tha  veoeat  alectfcm.  Nawspapsm  aad  radio  reit- 
erate the  ciharges  that  the  Preeidant  waats  to  "Ipack  tiM  Comt~: 
that  ha  Is  andermlnlng  our  libartlaa;  that  ha  Ja  about  to  upaat  our 
ay^m  of  gosammeat. 

We  aalght  waU  rTrriairr  from  all  wa  haaa  heard  and  x<ead  that 
SvHBethmg  dira  and  revotutienary  la  about  to  be  put  «Ter  aa  us. 
l<et  ua  kiok  carafuUy  at  what  haa  been  prepoeed.  It  is  just  this: 
If  a  Judge  does  not  retlra  whan  ha  Jsachi-p  70  years  of  age.  then 
the  President  ahatt  navertheloas  apnoint  tala  suaeeesor.  It  U  this 
scry  staapla  uronnimwvlatkin  which  haa  imlnnasrt  the  turbulent 
watera  aarttUag  about  as. 

Thsra  is  nothing  new  or  qiactacular  in  ooavulsory  retlramant 
for  Jiidgwii  GnMring  out  a<  ganeratlona  of  human  expsrlaaoe. 
most  other  nations  and  many  of  our  Statea  and  muzUdpaiitlaa 
Ikava  Oaed  an  age  Usatt  tor  retiring  not  aniy  judgea  but  other 
and  amiMyeea.  Nearly  avssy  oollay  and  unlvecalty  has 
a  sjalwn  ior  teaehwa.  €kxparatlooa  and  iadustriaa  have 
fsovlakxw  fdr  offloam  aad  amploysea.  Aad  In  nsarly  aU 
Irriasnt  systeaos  the  marlmum  Uaolt  la  70  years. 

Ihere  are^  of  oourss^  «KMiptioha1  peepla  who  xatain  their  faU 
powers  aftsr  70,  but  they  are  the  aMttptlon  and  not  the  general 
rule.  Tha  tlai^rs  of  age  la  not  tha  lack  at  ieamli^  or  eklU;  the 
danger  of  ags  is  cathsr  alack  at  ooataot  with  and  appreciation  of 
Ute  proUems  of  tbe  present. 

Long  years  of  giving  opinions  from  the  Judge's  bench  are  all  too 
apt  to  rrnalri  a  habit  of  mind  which  cannot  adjust  itself  to  the 
ri|^t  of  the  oneoming  generation  to  meat  Its  own  jyohlams  In 
ttks  past  gBBiMwtioB  the  Jvdgss  have  too  often  been  unahla  to 
reallae  that— to  ^[uote  Mr.  Justice  Ilnlmea  "what  seamed  to  them 
to  ba  first  priaeipiea  are  believed  by  half  tlteir  CeUow  man  to  ha 
wroi^" 

So  tliere  do  not  aeem  to  be  any  vary  good  reasons  against  a  t^*- 
tern  that  will  oooa^ial  or  at  Jaast  enoourage  Judgea  to  retire  at  70. 
An  axcq^ttooal  auui  may  leiMier  distinguished  serviee  In  his  viaa 
i«e,  but  whMi  we  ceoas  to  aaamlaa  tha  SqpMma  Court  at  the 
United  States,  InsteMl  of  fiading  one  or  two  ^der  Judges  as  an 
aaoeptlon.  w«  AjhI  that  tixe  esotption  has  beooase  the  rule  itself. 

Tbers  Is  not  a  judge  on  our  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stales 
undw  so.  atz  at  tliem  are  ever  70,  and  flva  of  them  are  at  or  over 
fS.  With  aU  revaot  <Uie  the  (Ugnlty  of  advanoad  years,  no  one  can 
slacsaely  defend  havii«  a  iusjori^  of  tha  Itetlon'a  Itigh  Court 
apinaoiyiig  m  yam  oC  age.  Tet.  ^mhaa  iJbe  Prealdent  torlngi  this 
sttMHtloa  to  tiM  aHaallnu  of  Oai^resB  and  mopases  a  method  of 


It.  ha  la 
the  othsr. 

Since  tha  aMIlaed  world  aocepU  tlta  prtadpla  at  a  laUiwiaaut 
the  faet  that  a  MtiraaMat  system  wlU  aflaet  a  aw}oitty  of 
Supreme  Oouxt  la  not  a  reaaoa  againet  it.  Qa  tha  aoaSrary,  It 
la  aa  aztramaly  atreng  aiguaisiH  la  tavor  of  It.  Zf  It  la  aound 
to  retire  Jadtea  at  a  osrtsto  age  limit,  than  tha  taet  tiMt  tsro- 
thlrds  of  the  Court  are  poat  meh  aa  aga  llaat  la  aU  tha  saora 
rsaaon  to  adfomt  tha  proposal  prooaptty. 

WlMU  Mr.  Raoassalt  t'*'^— *yf  PtasMtant  ha  waa  not  Mapoaalhla 
for  tha  sttuatlan  as  ha  tound  It.  But  aa  PrsaMsBt  at  tlM  OaMad 
Statea  and  the  leader  at  Aaurteaa  ijuiaii  laiij  ha  la  laipaBBlMa  if 
he  doea  not  daal  adth  a  altaatlaai  whMh  MoelEa  tlaa  saund  and 
legitimate  ptogiass  of  tlia  Axaarteaa  paapls. 

The  oppoalttoa  to  Picsldsot  Booaesall^  psiopoaBi  aoMto  toBMly 
nam  thoaa  who  am  hittaity  nppijesd  ta,  and  ftoaa  a  Smt  «ho  ttU 
to  ksap  thair  eyas  flaad  oa.  tha  osssnea  at  dMaaarane  iiiiaitoiiaiil 

Whaa  any  asan.  ba  ha  Ufaeral  or  iiaminallas,  taila  ua  that  thla 
lauiMwal  gtvaa  to  tba  PraaidsBt  dtatsaorlal  power  or  ttat  It  auftsa 
tha  eourts  sBbjeet  to  tha  whha  of  tha  rnssiilsiu.  ha  Is 
aense.    Any  Judge  apfiotated  hy  ttw  l^ealdeat  uadsr  M 
would  In  tha  tntuta.  Juat  aa  In  Haa  vmH,  hasa  to  saei 
provml  at  the  majodty  oC  tha  OUtad  Stataa  Saaata  f 


would  have 


by 


tlM 


lanooaosa  llkallhood  of 
prletiea  to  ataking  tlia  ai 
would  ha  to  makliig  an 
to  ba  hu  to  tba 

la  true  thaa  aadar  CMa  ptoa  tha 
appointments  to  the  SupreoM  Court. 

traoadlaary  tor  ■ootowit  to  ha  able  to 

This  niupwl  is  aottdag 
poMtlfiai  grsMHathers  of  tiM  ZAsrto 
bench  with  tbalr  pollllcal 
up  aU  Bl^SUs  laat  day  to 

Jefferson. 
Mar  Is  tfalB  wigiiilliiii  a 


t's 


But  if 


tog 


to  tba 


Court  and  got  a  new  decision.    Can  yoa  feBactee 
FissManr  Booaavelt  piupuaed  to  do  what  tha  &opul 


didi 

But  thoae  who  oppoee  the  Preaident's  reoommendatloa  aay  that 
ft  la  merely  a  clever  way  of  getting  around  unfas 
of  the  Court  aad  Indirectly  amwullng  tha  Con 
opposition  insists  that  there  should  be  an  amendmnot  to  tba ' 
otitutlna.  May  we  not  wan  ask.  if  thare  is  aauM  atoar  and  batter 
method  of  luaeblng  tMs  problam,  why  mm  It  not 
adopted  by  the  Il8S<dbigs,  Ooeildgea,  and 

It  is  dlOcidt  to  baUeva  that  aoma  of 
ment  of  the  Constitution  can  be  wholly  slnoere.    A  nuaofear  at 
Halted  States  Seuaima  has*  spokaa  over  the  tadla  to 
to  tha  Presldsars  pregmaa.    They  have  reoogalaed  tHa  need  for 

Constitution. 
This   may   sound  plausible   until    you   look  Into 

ava  batoi  la  Conffasa  for  ysasa,  bxit  they  oSeiad  no 
to  tha  OBuatnatton  touching  thla  ptidtoai  uatil 


ahoidd  be  fiisctMil  by 

aoma  one  of  tha  90  Benatara  or  «•• 

been  able  to  find  it  out  some  time  dxulng  tbe  last  10 
But  tt  Is  ottly 

ta  think  of 
tiM  Wight  up.  ars 
to  ctoak  their  owMflhai  to 

have  been  aHaap  at 
the  laat  M 

daoaato  aaMUdlag  tha  Oonatltutlen  to 
that  It 
10  ysars  ago  tha  Bupsaaaa  Oourthald 
to  atop  traflo  to  tha  pradntol 

Tet  10  laan  tote  tha  il(tot  Cor  that 
is  attU  goli«  on.  '' 

Again,  ta  aplto  of  tha  atnsig  p^mlar  fseUng 
it  took  10  yetus  of  well-organised  and  wail-flnanoad  agltothm  to 
maama  aa  amawdaiant  to  the  Conetttution  Tsneaiing  It.    So  It  la 
not  aurprwmg  that  wa  find  opiwianta  to  the  PrssManft'S 
plou^  talktog  ahout  amandtag  the 
ponents  urge  amendment  bscanss  It 
aacompilwh  nothing. 

But  tbs  atrangpid  icaaon  to  support  of  dealing  with 
lam  dlrsetly  by  law  rather  than  by 
that  by  amending  the  Conatttattaa  wa  wUl  not  maob  tlia  raal 
lanldiiiii  that  needs  to  be  dealt  with. 

Tha  basle  prablam  la  not  ona  of  amending  tha  OMallUHlrsi 
TbaA  great  doeuoasnt  la  am  wthI  today  as  whan  It  was  MtOt 
adopted,  tn  the  futnre.  aa  to  tha  past,  time  may  proaa  that  in 
aoasa  few  partteulars  amandmanta  nuiy  ba  neoaasary.  Bat  tha 
ftaaMWurk  aad  broad  prlnelptea  laid  down  by  tha  Ooastltutlon  of 
tlM  United  Btataa  an  Just  aa  aound  today  aa 
adapted.  MS  yean  ago. 
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_  wta  affect  tiM  decirtcmi  of 
to  dB  ciactly  tbat.    Tbe  pomt 


'I 


e*, 


i4 


4 


^„  of  ttds 

•oontty  to  not  oar  owt  ftatlUiUiT    It  to  a  nuOoctty  oC  tbo 

jHMOHOCtlW 

Of  eooxM  tlio 
ttm  Bmntat  Oaart.    It  to 

ftf  Ttow  of  aame  of  tlio  8Lb 

iMotttsK  ftcm  tlMt  poliit  tf  nnr  ■•  In  cryUig  nead  of  (dMncB. 
^^MStB^of  ftfv  TOT"  W******T  •>•  pw^rioof  laojOOOjOOO  p6»- 
*l7tiSSng  and  dtotortliM  tta*  plaia  tKins  o(  tte  OonsUteUon 
wtSaix%-wanx  pe^Katom  to  s  mqMkm  that  neods  cor- 
And  thto  mnaoamaiM*  b»  eometed  toy  unandmc  tlw 

inittad  states  today.  I  wmOA  fMcr  Fmldant  Booatvait^  laivoni 
iwuMDMaTi^oatoM  ba  niitont  I  troald  ba  aun  that  on 
thaawaCB  new  jiwHaa  eont^  ftorti  firom  ttao  probiemB  of  today, 
would  ba  mofo  Ubaiy  to  laaah  awmd  oaactnaioni  than  nun  wbo 
bava  baan  Ions  naaofad  fMm  aottva  itoilMiiallnn  and  wlioaa 
wtf  fonnad  diirli«  a  paflt  fiMratlnn  Tbera  ara  «>ca|>tlanal^ 
pla  whwt  i*»*f«*^"g  and  knawtodji  of  oendWona  aiwaya  reniam 
Ikaoh.  Bat  ttay  «•  tba  amagthina  to  most  caaaa  a  ^™v^ 
ttva  of  todi9  wm  hav*  baltv  radvirtandlBg  of  pcaaant  naeds  tlin 
a  libatal  of  lartvday.  I  am  willlag  yaa,  anxioaa— to  mo  an  m- 
ftalon  of  nav  Uood  to  tto»  aopBaaaa  Ooort.  baUerlnc  it  will 
a  aolMtantlal  port  of  oar  praaoBt  Jottetol  dtftoatttaa. 

1  am  doub^^fcr  Pia^dant  Booaofattli  pwyal  l>ae«iaa_I_ 
f,fff»tuumA  that  ha  will  appoint  man  to  tha  Bupwano  Ocmrt  who 
Witt  eoornal  that  trfbonal  tiaalf  to  ob«r  the  OanatttuUon.         

I^  thafa  ba  no  mtoundantandmf.  to  far  too  many  oaaes  when 
the  Buprwi^  Ooart  of  tha  Itottad  Statea  dadaiaa  a  law  unoouM- 
tuttonal  It  to  not  a  qnartVwi  of  l»w  at  aO.  It  to  aquaatlon  of 
opinion.    And  of  lata  thaw  hato  ba«  ocoaalona  whan  It  waa  a 

caaa  of  pfoiudlea. 

Let  m  zamembar  that  tlMt*  to  not  aitogla  aantenea  to  ttioOcmr. 
stmtttoii  ttadf  whtohfltvaa  tha  Sapcenw  Omt  «»•  »*"L^.*?^?!? 
any  law  luwonatltatlflnaL    Tba  eoort  emwctwia  thto  great 
•vm  though  the  ttamscs  of  tha  Oanatttatkxa  on  f oar  oapi 
m^bauTtSmtd  by  oranrttolmlng  Toto  to  give  It  to^am. 

Ite  ooork  timidly  at  ftmt.  nora  boldly  later  OB.  began  to  dalm 

and  amert  thtopcriiar.    Inch  by  Ineh  and  foot  by  fbot  a  majority 
of  the  ooort  have  added  to  thto  aecood  role. 

TtoM  oft*  tiBW  lawa  worn  da^arad  unoonafettotloDal  where  there 
war  aot  only  a  zaaaoMblo  4duM  but  where  eome  of  the  best  le^ 
^  ^totha  oeuntoy  ware  eoBflneed  they  were  vaUd.    So  the 
«  the  SimieiM  OouH  was  finally  atoetohed  to  tha  point 
ftea  wma  on  that  Oooit'-ivpolnted  for  llf»-«oald  for  all 
ympoaee  tato  laws  Joet  becauae  they  did  not  approve  of 

crtttotom  of  thto  abuae  of  poerer  has  not  oome 
boK  cvaton.    It  has  oomo  fmn  dlstlngntohed  lawyen 


to  what  former  Jadae  (now  Xtolted  Stotes  Senator)  Robert 

«f  New  Toik  said  In  1«U:  "The  Oonatttotton    •    •    • 

todi^^  what  the  Jadgaa  of  tha  paat  hato  made  It  and  ttia  Oonstt- 
^^    of  the  fotan  win  be  what  tha  jadgea  In  oar  day  win 

'*^  Senator  WtonuiW  of  Montana,  had  to  aay  in  IMl: 

Ooort  of  tha  Untied  Statea  to  not  only  determining 

but  it  to  Ukawtoe  detormtntng  the  great  eoorwmlo 


a  OoMMtotloB.  bfOl  tito  Oonetltuttan  to  what  tte 

tt  to    *    *    *  "    Who  do  yoo  think  said  thatt    Some 

HotatalL    That  woe  tba  atateman*  made  In  1M7 

Ghtof  Iflire  of  tha  Sovreme  Ooort  of  the  Unitad 

he  wai 


■\t 


/ 

\ 

1 

.1 


stand.  I  ato  hardly  any 

Mmto  bat  tha  sky  to  tha  faw elktotttn  of  thoee  rights  If  ttay  happen 
%»  stolke  the  majority  of  ttito  Ooort  aa  for  any  loaaon  undeatra- 
•  •  *.**  Ladleo  and  gentleman,  mark  that»  not  unooosttto- 
bot  uiiitoelialito  -•  •  •  I  eannot  bdtofa  that  tba  foar* 
Iment  wm  intoidad  togtvo  na  carto  bian«*a  to  embody 
oar  tn-*'""**'  or  moral  beUeCs  In  tfes  prohlbttkma."  That  statement 
to  from  an  ffr*******  to  Butte  agatnat  Mtoaoarl.  written  by  loetloa 
Mar  VMSlBalMMk  of  the  BopreBBe  Ooort  of  tte  Itolted  Statae. 
•  TWMT  am^f*  toflk  anothv  atofeemant:  "*  *  *  Un^tar  the  fooi^ 
taanth  «"-^^^-'— «*  tlw  Soptama  Ooort*  of  the  Uhlted  Statea.  aa  to 
nw^  uitoBtlfiB  of  aiMtotre  stmOar  to  the  one  bf  the  Ooort  paaaed 
unon  to  the  railway  caee.  becomea  really  the  economte  dietatar  to 
ttarmtad  Stataa?^  And  who  do  joa  think  eald  that?  " 
WtoueMB.  BooAX.  of  Idaho. 

Tet  #tn****  Bonsai  to  opposed  to  PteaMent  Buoeetalt^ 
to  i«tk*  Jodgm  at  10;  oven  tooogh  them  men  appototed  by  the 
~  '  M^  and  Boofom  ai%  to  hto  own  words,  the 
of  the  United  Statea. 
w«  can  wan  aak  Senator  Bobah  and  hto  other  eolleagtiee 
Who  oppoee  toe  Pi«alrtent%  prapoeal:  m  the  Piasldsnt  to  wrong 
to  aefelK  legtolattan  Instsad  of  amendment  to  the  Oonstttutian, 
what  hava  them  dtottogulshed  Senatom  been  dotog  to  the  last 
10  nara?  Why  dldnt  they  do  eunetolng  ahoot  thto  dlctotonftilpt 
"But  even  though  yoo  did  nothing.  w1^  have  yoo  no*  tha  grace 
now  to  GOa  aometotog  baaldea^rltlatom  or  inmraaHnatlng  aUUs 
whan  the  Prerident  tacklea  the  Job  yoo  left  ondoner* 

Bat  todnr  wa  bava  reaidied  an  Impaam  that  can  no  longer  be 
teMredTrha  Bmaaujo  Oaart  hm  takan  a  Bnal  atqi>  wMA.  if  tm- 

▲  maiortty  of  that  ooort  has  now  ptujeeded  to  hold  an  aet  of 
oaeonstltatlonal  to  the  fbee  of  oleer  language  to  tha 


OoDstltutlon  Iteelf  giving  <>>3:««"  ^rSP^P?^^,?^ 
soeh  IsKldatlon.  I  raw*  y<w»  ♦»  »»*  yourself  the  c^lnlons  of  toe 
ooSt  toSrfted  StS^rauaer  (807  U.  8.  BMf^h  to  the* 
esse  the  Supreme  Court  held  unoonstltutlanal  the  Trtiae  A.  or 
Agrleuttural  Adjustment  Act.  Under  that  law  <^«^8nm  Je^itd 
f^  snd  dl^Sbuted  the  proceeds  of  those  tazea  for  the  benefit 
of  American  farmersL    to  the  words  of  Justice  Stone— and  I  now 

quote  him:  .      ^^ 

"The  oonstltatlanal  power  of  Oongreas  to  levy  an  azetoa  tn 

•  •  •  to  not  qumtlaned.  The  preeent  tovy  to  held  tovaUd  not 
for  any  want  of  power  to  Oongiem  to  lay  such  a  tu  *•  * 
but  because  the  lam  to  which  Its  proceeds  are  put  to  disapproved. 

•  •     •    The  govammental  power  of  the  purm  to  a  great  one. 

•  •  •  Bvery  student  of  the  history  of  governments  and  eoo- 
nomles  to  aware  of  Its  msgnttude  •  •  •  ^  *^*^  ^^^'^^^_SST 
,f>pn.*wt  Boto  were  understood  by  the  frameis  of  the  Constltu- 
^l«.n  wtoan  they  n^*"**"^*^  the  giant  of  the  q;>endlng  power  of 
the  FMeral  Ooremment.  •  •  •  The  suggestion  that  (thto 
power)  must  now  be  oontroOed  by  Judicial  fist  because  It  may  be 
■£isnd  by  unwtoe  \m»  hardly  rises  to  the  dignity  of  argument." 

Thoee  are  the  words  of  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  toe 
United  Statea  and.  incidentally,  a  Judge  i^jpolnted  by  Mr.  Oalvto 
Ocxdldge.  The  clear  and  unmistakable  meaning  of  Judge  Stone's 
words  to  that  five  members  of  the  Siqveme  Court  ^^^^J^"^ 
Stotes  themselves  ir"*^*^  the  Oonstltutton  of  the  United  States 
by  a  Judicial  decree. 

What  purpose  can  be  served  by  smenrtlng  the  Constitution  if  five 
Judges  can  themselves  change  express  words  to  that  Constitution 
by  their  judicial  decree?  Thto  problem  cannot  be  corrected  by 
amonrting  the  ConsUtutlcMJ.  It  can  only  be  remedied  by  amending 
the  Supreme  Court.  ._  ^     ^  , 

No  one  advocating  President  Booeevelt's  plans  seds  to  deprive 
the  Court  of  Its  important  and  legitimate  fxmcttons.  No  one  today 
seriously  «<iifwi«^  the  Court's  power  to  declare  laws  unconstltiitlonaL 
What  to  demanded  Is  a  Suprem*  Court  which  wUl  Itself  obey  the 
Oonstltatlan.  A  Ooort  whidi  wiU  do  that  wlU  scdve  00  percent  of 
the  problem. 

underlying  aU  of  thto  to  a  great  Issue  which  does  tovolve  the 
preeervatlon  of  our  aystem  of  government.  Herbert  Hoover  qxAe 
toe  otoer  night  on  this  very  question.  He  cited  the  danger  of 
dlctotorshlp.  either  frtMn  communism  or  fascism.  He  noted  toe 
appalling  collapee  of  democratic  goverxunent  to  other  parts  of  the 
^lorid.  Mr.  Hoover  to  right;  democratic  governments  have  been 
under  constant  attack  since  the  end  of  the  World  War.  But  what 
Mr.  Hoover  did  not  imderstand  a^en  he  was  President  and  what 
IM  and  hlB  groxip  do  not  understand  today  to  just  thto:  The  de- 
struction of  democracy  to  not  prodxiced  by  bad  men.  It  to  i»oduoed 
by  bad  condltlona.  _    . 

Amolcan  democracy  was  never  at  a  lower  ebb  than  when  Herbert 
Hoover  left  the  Whlto  House.  Mr.  Hoover  during  hto  4  years  as 
President  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  talk  about  Itoerty.  But  he 
never  did  anything  to  help  millions  of  pe<x>le  retato  their  "right  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happlneas.'^ 

Then,  on  March  4.  1033,  President  Roosevelt  began  to  act.  He 
gave  the  Nation  leaderehlp;  and  the  essence  of  demoeratle  leader- 
rfihp  la  to  find  legal  and  eonstltatlonal  means  of  dotog  what  needs 
to  Se  done  when  It  must  be  done. 

President  Booeevelt  aooompUShed  what  he  did,  not  because  of 
but  to  apite  of  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  worked  faster 
«f.n  they  did:  and  to  splto  of  the  Supreme  Court,  reagtlonsrlee 
oould  never  catch  up  wlto  him.  If  f  alto  to  democratte  govern- 
ment has  been  revived  to  America,  It  to  due  to  the  Presldenf  s  ca- 
pacity and  courage  to  n>**<"g  our  Oovemment  function. 

But  we  are  not  out  of  the  woods.  Old-age  pensloos.  railroad 
pensions,  xmemirtoyment  insurance,  regvilatlon  of  publto  otfUtles, 
Oovemment  development  of  electric  light  and  power,  tha  Labor 
Dtoputes  Aet,  and  other  vital  legtolatlon  affecting  every  man. 
woman,  and  chUd  to  America  are  yet  to  be  passed  xqpim  by  the 
BuureuM  Court. 

But  experience  wlto  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Ooort  has  taught 
that  social  and  economic  legislation  of  thto  kind  may  be  thrown 
out  as  unconstitutional.  Not  because  tt  vlcdstes  egpreae  or  Im- 
plied provisions  of  toe  Constitution  but  soldy  beoaose  membera  of 
toe  Court  have  different  economic  vlewa  from  a  majority  of  the 
American  people.  Bvery  true  American  wants  our  basic  intodples 
strictly  adhered  to.  and  any  law  that  vU^ates  toeee  prtodplee 
Should  be  dadared  unconstltutlonaL  But  tha  Suiweuta  Court  has 
no  moral  or  legal  right  under  the  doak  of  legaltotte  {Airasas  to 
usurp  tha  sovereignty  of  toe  peopto  and  their  choeen  represents 
ttve. 

The  Constitution,  article  I.  section  8,  reads  as  follows:  "Tba 
Oongraes  shaU  have  power  to  *  *  *  ccdlect  tazea,  *  *  * 
provide  for  *  *  *  toe  general  welfare  cf  the  United  States 
•  *  *."  XTnder  toat  brocul  grant  of  power  Congrea  hss  levied 
taxes  to  provide  old-age  pensions,  because  Congrem.  together 
wlto  a  majority  of  the  people  of  thto  country,  believes  that  toe 
older  men  and  wonen  of  thto  Nation  are  entitled  to  a  sound,  self- 
reqpectlng  system  of  old-age  pensions.  Are  the  people  of  thto 
country  to  be  frustrated  to  that  sound  and  humane  purpoee  be- 
cause five  men  on  the  Supreme  Court  dont  happen  to  think  that 
old-age  pensions  '^nsnote  the  general  welfare''T 

Congress  to  given  express  autoorlty  to  regulate  toterstate  com- 
merce. XTnder  that  ctouse,  Congrees  has  adopted  legislation  to 
«»«i«twt«>i  tobor  dlspotes  by  establishing  the  prlndide  cf  etdleettva 
bargaining.  Is  toere  any  doubt  to  your  mind  toat  a  strOcs  like 
that  to  General  MOtcnv  affects  commerce,  bustoess,  and  workers 
to  practically  every  State  to  the  Union?  Too  and  I  maty  know 
that  to  be  the  fact.  But  reactionaries  seam  to  balleva  that  a 
majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  llkdy  to  take  the  poattkm  that 


Congress  can  enact  no  nattooal  legtolatlon  to  toaeh  that  vttal 
preestog  probtem. 

There  is  no  problem  today  more  orlttcal  or  isiiinliig  than  that 
of  luemployment.  Bvery  tooughtful  person  agreee  that  our  fan- 
ore  to  solve  that  quesUoa  «iU  endanger  the  Nation  ttsdf.  Tet  If 
a  majority  of  toe  Court  pursues  toe  line  of  recent  deelskms,  It 
may  weU  bold  that  tha  Congress  has  no  power  to  deal  wlto  unem- 
plojrmsnt. 

Over  and  above  aU  questions  of  technicalities,  or  the  oonstrue- 
tlon  of  thto  or  that  phrase  to  the  Constltatlon.  to  tha  great  lesson 
of  cur  time.  Notolng  can  more  certainly  or  effectively  destroy 
toe  American  system  of  government  than  Its  fallme  to  function. 
No  government  can  last  that  cannot  or  win  not  find  constructive 
sdutlons  for  the  critical  and  preestog  proUems  of  the  average 
elttoen. 

Hie  reactionaries  who  bcUeve  that  toe  Oonstltutloa  and  the 
SuiHeme  Court  guaranteed  to  perpetuity  a  particular  economic 
system,  plunged  thto  Nation  toto  toe  awfOl  tragedy  of  the  Otvtt 
War.  Hie  reactlonanes  of  tod«y  se^  to  make  that  same  tragic 
mistake.  Tliey  think  that  live  men  can  preserve  by  Judicial  de- 
cree toe  outworn  economic  and  social  beliefs  of  a  favored  few. 
Nothing  can  more  certainly  destroy  democratic  government  than 
to  put  tt  to  a  legal  strait  jwAet  to  a  tottte  attempt  to  blodc  the 
great  forces  of  human  progress. 

lb  do  nothing  to  ttanes  like  these  to  itaelf  vtototaa  tha  wpMt  of 
our  Oovemment  and  Its  Constitution.  The  basic  dumge  to  our 
way  <a  Uvtog  cans  for  measures  never  before  adopted  to  our  coun- 
try. Let  us  not  be  afraid  to  use  such  measmcs  if  they  aremeeded 
for  toe  weU-belng  of  the  people.  Let  us  never  forget  that  the 
most  loyal  servant  of  the  Constitution  to  American  history  once 
took  the  terrifying  responalbiuty  of  vkdatlng  Ito  letter  to  order  to 
preserve  Ite  q^t. 

Llncdn  f  dlowed  the  words  of  the  Master,  TUr  the  letter  kffleto 
and  toe  sptnt  glveto  life."  It  was  Ltocoto  hlmsdf  who  said.  "The 
Intention  of  toe  lawgiver  Is  toe  law."  OUr  constitutional  fore- 
fatoers  made  toelr  totentlons  clear  to  the  Constltatlon  Itself  irhen 
they  said  It  was  a  document  to  "establtoh  Justice,  Insure  domestic 
tranquillity,  •  •  •  promote  toe  general  wdf  are.  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity    ••*.•• 

It  to  our  privilege  to  give  vitality  to  thoee  great  concepts.  It  to 
our  duty  as  loyal  American  cltlaens  to  apply  those  prtodplee  to 
toe  conditions  of  our  time  and  so  prove  loyal,  to  the  truest  sense, 
to  our  traditions. 

Tlie  President  to  fighting  your  battte.  Be  win  wto  wlto  your 
hdp. 


Political  Philosophy  of  the  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  BYRNES 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  1  Qegislative  day  of  Wednesday.  Feb. 

1937 
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ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  OF  FEBRUARY  38,  1837 


Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  uzumlmous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rbcord  an  article  by  Arthur  Krock.  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  February  28. 1937,  relating 
to  the  President's  political  philoeophy  and  progzam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoso.  as  follows: 

fntxn  the  New  York  Times,  Peb.  98,  19S7] 

TSS     PSBSIBKMT     DISCT78SS5     HXB     PoUTICAL     PhUOSOTHT — Iw     Mb. 

RoossvBLT's   Vxrw,   His   Psoobam   SotvEs   to   Shblo    Awncait 
DsMocsACT  AoAorsT  DANGsa  Fboic  Hosttls  FoaciB 

By  Artotzr  Krock 

WAsmNOToir,  Febniary  27. — "When  I  retire  to  private  life  on 
January  20,  IMl".  the  President  thto  week  has  been  saying  to  hto 
friends.  "T.  do  not  want  to  leave  toe  country  to  the  condition 
Bu(^ianan  left  it  to  Lincoln.  If  I  cannot,  in  the  brief  time  given 
me  to  attack  its  deep  and  dlsturbtng  problems,  solve  thoee  prob- 
lems. I  hope  at  least  to  have  moved  them  w^  on  the  way  to 
solution  by  my  successor.  It  to  absolutely  essential  that  the 
solving  process  begin  at  once." 

Thto  to  hto  answer  to  those  who  have  contended  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  a  third  term  In  mind,  and  would  remake  the  Supreme 
Court  majority  for  a  period  of  submissive  cooperation  with  the 
other  Federal  divisions  that  will  exceed  the  preoedental  time  for 
Chief  Executives.  And  It  to  hto  answer  atoo  to  those  who  insist 
that  nothing  in  tihe  ineeent  condition  of  the  eountry  caUs  for  new 
haste  in  an  atUck  on  problems,  and  that  nothing  wlU  be  lost  by 
awaiting  the  long  process  of  a  constitutional  amendment.  Doubt- 
less he  will  make  these  responses  in  detail  for  himself  befcve  the 


•sgnment  about  tha  SopreBM  Oovrt  to  andsd  by  ttlanph. 
v^eompromtoe. 

Crom  hhn  are  sKpaeted  for.  thoo^  it  to  only  a  few 
stnoe  the  Preektonttol  etoctlon  of  1986.  the  cry  oC  '^dtotatoe* 
once  more  to  heard.  The  provocation  to  Ifr.  11<inai pell's  tecoak> 
mendatloa  to  Oongreas  of  a  statute  whereby  aU  Pederal  Jadgea— 
Indudlng  those  at  tha  Supreme  Court — must  retlra  at  tha  i^  of 
70  or  have  a  Judge  ot  equal  powers  appointed  to  aivplenMsnt 
them. 

Since  the  effect  of  the  President's  proposal  would  ba  to  supsr> 
vene.tbe  prssent  Bupceme  Court  majority  with  hto  own  appolnteea 
If  Judgaa  ellglbto  to  rsUre  refuasd  to  do  eo.  or  to  n'-mlnrH  a 
new  majority  if  they  did.  he  has  basn  widely  aocuasd  at  lntsndli« 
to  sup^ant  the  Psttaxal  system  ot  chcoks  and  hatoncias  with  one- 
man  govemmsnt.  aasurs  dectotons  upholding  any  Isgtolattm  ha 
might  propose,  and  oAer  to  some  future  dictator  a  preesdant  with 
whi^  with  the  approval  ot  Oniigrias.  he  oould.  by  ***^'g*'i 
age  limit.  vrhoUy  rsaaaka  tha  Saprsaae  Court  whan  ha  took 

It  to  the  sias    siirt  vednoe  U  to  ttia  tuttUtf— a<  a 
»tlng. 

In  dtocussl^  with  the  President  theae  ehaxgsa  and  the  pio> 
poaato  which  prodaeed  them,  tha  writer  bioaas  imi»*Te  ct 
Mr.  Booasvelfs  oomptote  esrtalnty  t^  tha  srmaatloM  are  all 
f oundsd  in  a  mtowwMwptlon  oC  hto  alma  and  their  ooMsqusBSsa 
In  a  total  lack  of  undsrstandlxc  of  the  ertota  which  eoalMiats  tha 
country  and  ealto  for  dzasUc  rsmadtoa.  and  In  a  failure  to 
date  how  ainoare  and  sure  to  hto  labor  to 
rather  than  to  suspend  It  or  undermine  Its  future 

In  the  President's  vlow— and  dtonisakin  with  him  isIh  tt 
clearer — the  Supreme  Court  toaue  to  but  part  at  a 
How  to  make  democracy  work  In  a  world  where 
In  many  lands  been  subvented.  Be  believes  that  within  tha 
American  democratic  machine  are  all  the  t 
feeto  they  must  be  boldly  giaaped  and  empleyad  to  saw 
racy  l^sdf .  Par  from  agredng  that  leeouise  to  statutsa  within 
the  plain  permissions  of  the  ConsUtutkm.  to  Sweep  away  barrtora 
to  orderly  progrees  and  modem  needs  to  an  enooungaaant  to 
future  dlctatarshlps.  he  to  firm  In  the  faitti  that  thto  method 
stan^M  out  the  dictatorial  seed.  Hto  brilef  to  that  lagaitotle  or 
other  obetructlons  to  "aetkm  by  our  form  of  govcmnMnt  aa 
b^ialf  of  those  who  need  hdp"  are  the  real  tneennvea  to  revolu- 
tlons  from  which  demagogoea  and  dlctaton  emerge.  What  ha 
has  done  and  to  doing  are  to  him  the  dsAntta  aolvenfeB  at 
democracy. 

liiaswap  TO  DBAD-KMo  amr 

The  President  beUeves  It  to  necessary  not  only  for  the  Pederal 
Government  to  be  able  to  regulate  against  overproduction  and 
underproduction,  to  regxilate  a^Onst  unsocial  types  of  emptoyment 
and  against  the  making  of  prices  by  speculation,  but  that  It  to 
atoo  necessary  for  the  Pederal  Government  to  have  some  authority 
to  ccmipel  collective  bargaining  and  to  enforce  tha  maintenance  of 
OHitracts  both  by  emplojrers  and  employees.  Be  feeto  that  todaf 
there  to  real  danger  to  the  Nation  because  any  law  paased  by  the 
Congress  to  provide  national  remedies  to  open  to  eonstltntlonal 
doubts  If  the  language  of  the  present  Supreme  Court  majority 
to  literally  followed.  In  thto  connection,  the  Ptesldent  oomparas 
preeent  conditions  to  a  dead-end  strset. 

Be  takes  the  position  that  we  have  come  to  a  dead  and  stvsal 
where  three  things  sre  passible— stop  the  car  and  stay  Uicra;  turn 
around  and  go  back,  or  txim  off  Into  a  side  sUeelt  right  or  laCt; 
and  proceed  to  an  unknown  destination. 

The  President,  by  reading  and  obaervatlon.  and  hf  tried  aag 
imusual  familiarity  with  the  attitude  of  Amarleana  toward  tboir 
pubUc  men.  sees  a  future  far  more  dangerous  If  ha  to  balked  at 
hto  solutions  than  If  they  are  adopted.  He  eeea  a  growing  bolleC 
among  the  underprivileged  that  JXMllelal  supvemaey  to  oartahi  to 
cancel  the  progressive  and  humanitarian  aaorts  «< 
the  Executive.  He  eeee  thto  belief  easily  txinf  into  a 
conviction,  and  he  does  not  doubt  that*  ahould  thto  happen,  a 
leader  will  arise  to  tread  down  democracy  In  the  name  at  reform. 

The  PreeUtont  haa  not  forgotten  Huey  P.  Long.  Whfla  ha  does 
not  eay  so  In  preetoe  words,  he  entertains  the  opinion  that  ooa 
Important  reason  why  the  Louisiana  dictator  was  not  aMs  to  ox* 
tend  hto  dominion  farther  during  hto  lifetime 
waa  fortunate  coexistent  with  wtoer  and  mors 
for  the  conditions  which  prodoced  Long.  In  other  words,  had  pub- 
lic opinion  agidnst  the  Boover  administration  not  been  suttetaitty 
fbrmed  by  the  rtectians  of  IMS.  and  had  llr.  Hoover  thenfora 
been  reelected,  the  President  believes  that  Buey  Long  would  hn- 
medtotdy  have  beeome  a  great  wienaee  to  the 


Now.  finding— Crom  hto  viewprtnt  essential,  legal  and 
eraUc  Pederal  action  obstructed  by  the  Supreme  Court  majority, 
or  held  In  long  uncertainty  that  haa  the  effect  of  ^ft"i*lg  boOx 
preventive  and  remedial  measures  for  what  Ifr.'Booaevait  thlaks 
alto  the  country,  he  sees  the  possibility  at  least  that  a  new.  mora 
appealing,  and  even  more  ruthless  demagogue  may  arlae  to  ahottoh 
American  democracy  for  years.  Whether  a  listener  agress  with 
the  Prertdent  In  hto  course  and  In  hto  estimate  of  future  manaoe. 
that  listener  notea  In  hto  words  and  tone  no  othsr  primary  objec- 
tive than,  as  lir.  Booeevelt  seeo  It,  the  praaervatlaa  and  tha 
vsstoratkm  of  democrat. 

Although  there  are  many  manifests  of  recovery,  the  number  of 
the  unemployed  and  tha  national  rtilef  WU  Impress  the  President 
with  the  oatalatj  that  mueh  remains  to  be  done  If  aodal  dangsrs 
shall  ba  averted  and  eoonomlio  stability  be  attained.    In  avsrUng 
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I  att»|»*«««g  MaofoaBle  iteMIltf ,  tiM 
_„  tlM  MRBmao*  of  oontlniwd  ^buaoenej.ThaXJm  i>»>rt  b»  It 

^^TVb«U«iBNttd  at  aamm,  slMtff  woik  tor  tte  emploraU*^ 

tavtf  7  UTlng.  proUctlon  for  th*  agad.  opportunl^for 

tlM  joaxm.  and  mUonal  aetloB.    Ttaft  procnm  to  eftoet  tliMO 

rSS^  tobte  mind,  tte  pragna  to  kMp  AamUmnamBaoMj 
SofT  At  tlaMtto  PtwldcBt  iM  fMMl  wtth  till*  lort  Of  prab- 
iB  movliig  bis  pregram:  .    ^        ..^ 

V  OMNHOB  or  MtotlMr.  s  nMMora  of  Mtlonal  MtloBMVbl^ 
to  him  to  iMiiitm  to  MfofOMd  democraey  coobm  iMWly  mto 
•ooBfl?  and  llwrfnri  bM  not  bMn  todudod  1b  any  naelfloBMa- 

SStdo  tb*  i*2J»  «P!s.ssii-:s**j£:i  ^sj:^*  "^""^ 

that  ba  aaak  a  popular  Nfarandum  befon  prooMdlBgr 

n  tiM  riMailaiiMaiiiiinTlnniil  that  th*  maaraxe  la  cffaetlTa.  and 
that  tima  M  of  tte  amam*  ha  foaa  abaad.    Btaoa  an  anoh  antar- 
wiiig^!^la  balBg  a  daBoene^-HBOBt  flzat  paaa  tba  Oongtaailoaal 
tMi.  tlM  PraaldaBt  aaoa  1b  nta mi tm  Itaalf  a  aufflelent  ref erandum 
torttal  inataaoea.    It  la  troattat  Oancreaa  la  mada  up  of  poim- 
Bteaa  and.  alaoa  IMS.  that  tt  baa  baoa  domlnatad  tj  nwmben 
«t  tba  polttleal  poup  of  «bleb  tba  Praaldant  la  party  loader.   But 
to    m^tdMMoBlfr.    Boaaavatt    polata    oixt    also    that,    bemg 
lamly  pnimrfft**.  with  dMrlot  or  Bfeata  raqMntfbOltjr,  iiambcra 
flToanam  tf  okAj  tar  polMeal  aatt-prwKrratloa.  aabmlt  hla  pro- 
MaSoto  tba  taat  of  pubUo  oplalon.  and  to  tha  foitbar  teat  of 
SadaiaoaaSle  prooaM.   TbMa  teata.  In  oonjunctkm  with  the  full 
mhrta  Trtilnh  la  tha  prMlafe  of  the  Senate,  leem  to  the 
to  «■  "■■»  tha  eb«SB  that  m  any  leglalattva  requeat  ha 
pot  anyttalnff  ovar"  on  the  people. 
TWO  ucnom  urn  twcMiMo 
Be  pAtBti  oak  for  example,  that  many  of  hla  i»o|>oeala  to  the 
n  i~ma  itnrmg  tba  paat  4  yean  have  been  either  rejected  by 
the  <^[  ■n^em  or  have  been  ao  amended  aa  to  change  them  greatly, 
t  e,  aodal  aaeadty.  boniia.  94.800.000,000  relief  bill,  and  ao  forth. 
Ha  bM  beoB  moving.  ^>iT^g**  tha  medium  of  dvll  eu  iloe  re- 
form, to  wtthdimw  peUtloal  patronage  from  the  Fedwal  equatkm. 
and  tbii  wlU  be  wall  out  of  the  q^ere  of  Freeidentlal  Infliienoa 
over  Ciiaiiiaai  If  and  when  the  Government  reorganlaatton  plan 
la  adwtaH    Tharafore^  In  the  view  of  Mr.  Booeevelt.  the  reqKmae 
ijf  "Pimai \\m  to  hla  nooomkendatlona  la  more  and  mort  a  dear 
lelleetlan  of  tta  fma  opinion  aa  to  tha  deoee  to  which  he  repra- 
eenta  wide  and  aoeredlted  popular  leadeiwilp. 

The  Pieeldent  eomaa  to  tba  laaua  of  tha  mandate  with  which  ha 
baa  been  entnwted  by  the  people  with  recent  experlenee  atrongly 
In  mind.  Be  foond  It  neotamry.  after  taJdng  oOcm  in  1033.  to 
Otvart  the  ooune  plotted  by  ttie  party  platform  on  which  he  waa 
elected  bocauaa  of  a  change  In  omdlUona  between  June  1933  and 
ituttk  1039— «k  diange  which  an  economic  research  and  statistics 
reflect  Xh  the  miniimlnnal  campaign  of  1034  this  diversion  waa 
p.»4Wi  an  laaoB  by  the  Bepubllcana.  and  in  return  Democratic  can- 
lUdatea  for  Ooogreea  offered  tha  Prealdent  htmaBiT  as  the  only  Issue. 
"ShaU  FtankUn  D.  Boosevelt'a  oourae  thus  far  be  approved  and  he 
b*  given  a  uuijgnailnnal  majority  to  proceed  with  the  New  Deair* 
waatoe  uuMtinn  as  the  peq^  went  to  the  poUa  in  1034.  Over- 
wbetantEC  doeoBMntotlon  of  thla  la  avallaUe  in  the  pcdltlcal  wrlt- 
tnga  and  oratory  in  that  campaign  The  answer  waa  overwbelm- 
tngly  m  the  aflrmatlve. 

In  19Se  the  Prsatdenfe  dlverskm.  of  oourae,  wee  again  made  an 
IsaiM  by  tba  Bepublloana.  who  alto  pointed  out  that.  If  reelected, 
be  woiud  nrobi&y  have  aeveral  new  Mpointmenta  to  the  Supreme 
OOarl  Iba  age  of  many  Joatleea.  It  nothing  dee.  waa  uaed  to 
oartatnty  that.  If  reelected,  the  opportunity  to 
imjartty  woitld  eomo  to  ICr.  Booeevelt.  Whether 
troubled  tbemaalvea  much  on  that  point  the 
But  be  doee  know  that  once  again  hla 
high  m^Juilty  approval,  and  97,000.000  voters 
[  to  put  tba  eooBtryli  tato  in  1988: 

XB  vaws  oai  mm  kwnnunn 
llio  Vblkktaipblft  oonventlOB  bad  nroBtaad  '^  elarlfytng  amend- 
mantr  to  tba  OooBtttutlaB  If  problema  arlatng  In  the  S^veme 
Court  eoold  be  iHMinaail  of  la  ao  other  way.  Hm  President,  in 
Ptitir**T  1888.  dadAad  ttet  tba  amamrtmant  proooea  raqulxee  too 
mxtOk  ttma  for  tba  eounlry^  aaada  and^  eeeurity.  B«  f eala  that, 
by  tba  ganacml  pemdiatona  of  1984  and  1088.  he  wae  glvm  ample 
to  atammpt  wlwt  upea  mature  oonalderatlaa.  and  even 
.Mtbod,  be  tblnka  la  beat.  Tlierafore.  he  doee  not  for  a 
,iMkKfmilhaittb»m»i€KltrWbiakha»mxppantAhlmtntvill 
la  tbna  aatlonal  elaetlaiia  ahaiaa  tha  feeling  that  be  baa 

nis  fTTTmlsalrr     Mor  doee  he  rom^^T  that  the  American 

majority  eoroected  blm  to  have  been  able.  In  what  he  viewa  aa  a 
sblftlBg  and  perUona  time,  to  chart  In  detafl  and  In  advance  the 
laueeuiiM  be  i^^t  flaally  employ  to  achieve  the  end  atotad  and. 
M  be  la  eortalB.  dealred  by  tbe  people. 

Fartbermoio.  the  PreeldeBt  by  no  meana  discards  Into  flnaUty 
«^  dartfymg  >»»i«>n«inMmf  ■•  mentioned  ta  the  Damocratie  plat- 
form. Such  aa  amendment,  ba  arguea.  would  be  neceeaery  tt'OM 
problems  cannot  be  disposed  of  atberwlse.  Be  takea  tbe  view  that 
the  great  majority  of  both  Bouaee  of  the  0«»C'^JS?^^^^.2^^ 
BcpSdlcaa  iSSere.  believed  la  pesslwg  tbe  New  Deal  bllla  of  the 
past  4  joars  and  that  these  bUla  were  oonatltutlonal.  Be  holds. 
£b  he  stated  In  %*^^  yeitr's  annual  meesage  to  the  Oongrese.  that 
tba  Oemtttutloa  deflnltdy  permits  tba  Oongreae  to  leglalato  In 
xecaid  to  the  production  of  cropa  aad  tba  production  of  manu- 
fl^nad  artldaa  which  enter  geBwrteally  aa  prodoeta  Into  oom- 
uBcnnu  ww»»  ^^  ^^  ooBteafioB  th«t  tha  Ooa- 
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BtttutloB  doee  not  forWd  regulation  of  raflroada  or  eommunlcMP 
tlons  or  trade  practices  and  that  ifthe  "^.^^^V^^JtSP"** 
la  the  case  of  oommodltlea  of  aU  sorts,  unwieldy  crop  sur^usea. 
storvatlon  wagea,  and  unfair  trade  practlcee  could  be  eliminated 
with  the  obJecUve  not  only  of  improving  social  oondltlona  but  alao 

**M  mSw  i£d^!in!Sf*Wood  in  the  Federal  courta  dooa  not  rewjt 
in  decisions  which  accord  with  the  views  «5^  ^^^gJjJS? 
members  of  th*  leglstotlve  branch  wd  "^.'iJ^  «f  "Tj^JJJfS: 
he  is  then  wholly  willing  to  admit  that  a  clarifying  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  win  be 


BOW  coHsimuB  wiaRntcToirt 

In  a  thn^  of  pubUo  eouUoversy  "so  mxich",  the  Prealdaat  baa 
said,  "depends  on  what  newspaper  you  read."  Which  Is  ano^ar 
way  of  saying  that  one's  mental  approach  to  an  argument  often 
foredoeee  the  effect  of  that  argument  on  one^  condusian— aa 
Indisputable  fact.  The  President  takes  ae  an  exam^e  of  moxtal 
Moroach  and  Inflection  the  wide  use  mada  on  February  23  of 
emmcte  from  Washington's  FareweU  Address  against  his  Supreme 
Court  program.  ^__ 

SuDpoee.  he  says,  the  reader  beglna  his  penisal  with  remembraace 
that  Washington  wrote  the  words  In  1706  before  the  Supreme  Court 
had  attempted  to  override  an  act  of  Congress  without  the  ^adflo 
warrant  of  the  ConsUtutlon.  It  is  'then,  in  his  (q;>lnlon.  wholly 
logical  to  read  the  wunlng  words  of  tbe  Father  of  His  Country 
against  usurpatKm  as  a  criticism  of  the  course  the  Supremo  Court 
has  followed  In  many  decisions  since  it  asmimwl  the  power  of 
Invalidating,  fffhy,  he  aikB,  does  not  thla  passage  mare  fordbly 
apniv  to  the  laajarlty  reasoning  in  the  A.  A.  A.  or  Oufley  Act  casee 
(demnmoed  by  minority  members  of  the  Court  Itmlf )  than  to  any 
act  of  the  Executive  since  1796? 

"It  is  Important  ukewisc  that  the  habit  of  thinlrtng  tn  a  free 
country  should  inspire  caution  in  thoae  entrusted  with  ite  adminis- 
tration to  coonne  themsdves  within  their  respective  constitutional 
epherea,  avoiding  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  <me  department  to 
encroach  upon  another",  etc. 

From  the  P^"  he  entered  public  life  the  President  has  main- 
tained as  his  goal  the  preservation  of  the  American  form  of  democ- 
racy. He  thinks  It  stin  needs  preserving,  not  from  his  forms  or 
persuasions  but  from  those  who  lutve  prospered  most  under  it  and 
returned  least.  He  believes  that  his  program  stopped  the  descent 
of  the  capitalist  system,  threatened  by  enemies  within  and  without. 
He  wants  to  raise  and  firmly  buttress  it  against  the  attacks  of  theee 
enemies  by  the  time  he  leaves  office  "on  Janiiary  20,  1941." 

The  President's  highest  hope,  according  to  hla  open  meditations, 
is  to  leave  democracy  stronger  than  he  found  it  and  set  an  Insur- 
mountable barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  other  systems.  In 
the  long  view  of  history  he  wants  this  to  be  his  political  epitaph. 
Mr.  Roosevdt  is  sterile  of  self-pity  and  therefore  he  never  muses 
over  assatilto  made  on  his  predecessors  which  turned  to  praise  when 
the  record  was  engraved.  He  has  noted  them,  as  he  notes  contem- 
porary attacks.  But  firm  in  his  faith  that  Democrate  must  often 
forge  new  tools  to  shore  up  democracy,  he  believes  that  Judgment 
should  be  based,  not  on  the  tools  but  on  tbe  sdidity  of  the  edlfloa 
when  the  work  la  done. 
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or 

HON.  JOSIAH  W.  BAILEY 

OF  NORTH  CABOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  1  ilegislaUoe  day  of  Wednesday,  Feb. 

1937 
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RADIO  ADDRSSS  BY  FRED  BRKNCKMAN.  WASBIMaTON  REP- 
RKBSNTA7IVX  OF  THS  NATIONAL  OBANGS,  ON  FIBBUART 
20.  1837 


Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  a  radio  address  by  Fred  Brenck- 
znan.  Washington  representative  of  the  National  Grange, 
on  Saturday,  February  20,  1937,  on  the  subject.  Looking  to 
Our  Foundations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcokd,  as  follows: 

People  of  all  shades  of  opinion  are  registering  their  convictions 
regarding  the  propoeals  relative  to  the  Federal  courts  which  are 
now  pending  in  Congress.  That  is  as  it  should  be.  because  tha 
courta.  the  Constitution,  and  the  Oovemment  itself  belong  to  the 
pec^tle.  Thoee  who  have  been  elected  or  appointed  to  any  publlo 
oOce.  however  exalted,  are  the  servants  of  the  people  and  not  their 
masters. 

I  have  Just  received  a  telegram  from  New  Kngland.  It  reads  la 
part: 


*Th»  asocntlva  eemmittea  of  tha  Oonnactleut  State 
vnanlmoualy  paased  the  following  dadaiatlon:  With  no  other  than 
tba  deepest  tntatf<ast  of  aU  the  people  of  the  United  Btataa  at  heart, 
tba  draace  beUevaa  that  tha  PrealdeBit'a  propoaal  to  ebas«a  tbe 
long-establlahed  statvis  of  the  Suprema  Court,  If  eoaeted.  wiU  fall 
little  abort  of  prnnownrtng  tba  doom  of  that  liberty  granted  to  aU 
Americana  uBd«  the  Oooatltutloo.  a  prtoeleas  liberty.  fOngtat  for 
aad  aacrlllcad  for  by  our  forefathera.  we  daploto  any  atteaspt  on 
the  part  of  aay  peraon  or  groiq;>  of  paraona  to  laatltate  any  aubatt- 
tutkm  for  thla  moat  Ideal  and  perfOct  form  of  govenuaeBt  yat 
conceived  la  tba  mlnda  aad  basrts  of  mea." 


aRRvn  OF 


MAXUmMM. 


The  attitude  of  the  Rational  Orange,  a  nonpartlaan  organization 
of  fanners,  la  that  any  proper  and  ouus  true  tire  stepa  that  can  ba 
taken  to  fTliTitTiate  delay  and  expedite  tha  admlnlstiBtlon  of  Jus- 
tice In  the  Inferior  Federal  courta  Should  meet  with  geiwral 
approval. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  ''the  Judicial  power  of  the  TTntted 
States  shaU  he  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court  and  m  such  Inferior 
courts  as  Oongreaa  may  ftom  time  to  time  ordain  and  estahUsh." 
There  cannot  be  two  or  more  Supreme  Courts.  ThMt  would  lead 
to  confusion  and  chaos.  The  Supreme  Court  alts  aa  a  unit  In  the 
hesxlng  and  disposition  of  cases.  Therefore  its  work  cannot  be 
speeded  up  by  increasing  tl^e  ntmber  of  Judges.  Moreover,  it  has 
been  shown  that  during  recent  years  tbe  Court  baa  kept  abrtaat  of 
Its  docket. 

The  propoaal  to  increase  the  peraoiiiirt  cf  the  Siqireme  Court  to 
the  extent  aotborlEed  In  tbe  blU  now  before  OongwiisB.  if  adopted, 
would  reduce  tba  dellbcratlona  of  our  highest  Court  to  the  lavd 
of  a  mass  maeClng.  unleas  gag  rule  should  ba  invoked,  aa  ts  aoma- 
ttmea  done  In  tbe  House  of  Pepreeentatlvaa,  with  Its  4SB  Mem- 
ben.  By  every  rule  of  human  oondnet,  tbe  effect  of  such  a  atep 
would  be  to  slow  up  the  machinery  of  the  Court  and  to  retard  Its 
work. 

Aside  from  tha  objectlona  to  "packing"  the  Siqireme  Court, 
against  whlcb  mllUoas  of  patrtotto  elttoene  are  riatog  in  revolt, 
tt  Is  dear  that  the  real  Issue  Is  one  whl^  invdvae  a  redistribu- 
tion of  power  aa  between  the  Fedaral  Oovemment  aad  the 
States. 

If  tbe  people  want  to  tdiange  tbe  Ooaatltatlon  to.  accordance 
with  the  rulee  laid  down  la  that  Instrument  Itself,  ao  aa  to  give 
the  Federal  Oovemment  greater  control  over  agriculture.  Indnatry, 
that  la  tbelr  undisputed  prlvUage. 


But,  In  all  flUmeea,  the  Supreme  Court  has  no  right  to  change 
the  Cooetitution  through  strained  or  unwarranted  Interpretation. 
If  the  Court  diould  tmdertafce  to  do  such  a  thing  In  promoting 
some  purpoee  deemed  worthy  at  the  moment,  tt  Is  conceivable 
that  under  certain  conditions  Its  memhers  might  be  tempted  to 
overstep  constltatlonal  bounds  to  further  comq>t  and  wicked 
deelgna.  ttva  deotroylng  the  liberties  of  the  people.  In  either 
event,  they  would  be  guilty  of  a  vtolatton  of  their  oath  of  offlca 
and  would  duiuiiu  tmpeacnmgrt. 

How  tbe  memben  of  tbe  Suprema  Court  theiuselvea  feel  on 
this  aubject  waa  Indicated  by  Jnstloe  Roberta  in  eome  commmta 
be  made  tan  eonaectlon  with  a  decision  of  the  Court  Invalidating 
aeme  New  Deal  legldatlon: 

"Then  should  be  no  mlsnnderetandtng  aa  to  the  funetlona  of 
this  Court.  It  Is  sometimes  said  that  the  Court  asenmes  power 
to  overrule  or  eontrol  the  acUon  of  the  peoplels  wpreeeutatliea. 
Thla  is  a  mlaeoaoeptton.  The  Constitution  la  the  snpreme  law 
of  the  land,  ordataoed  aad  established  by  tbe  people.  An  legisla- 
tion must  conform  to  tbe  pnndplea  tt  laya  down. 

-When  an  act  of  Congreas  la  approfvlataly  ehaUeaged  la  the 
courts  aa  not  oonf ccmlng  to  the  oonstttutlanal  mandate,  tbe  Judi- 
cial Kf».m»^  of  QiB  <|i^f  ^t>|wyrt^  hMM  Only  ono  duty  to  lay  tba 
article  of  the  OonatttaUon  which  Is  involved  bealda  tba  atatate 
which  is  ChalleBged  and  to  decide  whether  tba  latter  aquaxaa  with 
the  farmer. 

"Tliis  Court  aatUiar  appeovea  nor  onndemTiB  aay  legislative  pol- 
icy. Its  rteTlcata  aad  dUBcult  oOoe  la  to  aaoartaln  aad  dedara 
whether  tha  laglJatloa  Is  In  aoocrdanoa  with,  or  la  ooatravantlaa 
of.  the  provlaloDB  of  tha  Constitution.'' 

It  must  ba  opnoadad  by  tboae  who  uaderstaad  tba  meaning  of 
our  constttatftonal  taan.  at  govemmeat  that  tbla  waa  a  oorraet 
statement  of  tba  facta. 

How  the  qneatloaa  at  lasna  are  to  be  satlsfaotcrlly  mat  aad 
aoived  by  tha  appointment  cf  additional  Judgea  In  we  oaae  of 
thoae  now  aerving  who  are  70  years  of  age  or  over,  aad  who  faU  to 
resign  or  retlra.  to  not  apparent.  If  the  additianal  Judgaa  axe  to 
be  men  who  are  wcrOiy  to  sit  aa  membera  of  our  higbest  Judicial 
tribunal;  If  they  are  to  be  men  who  deserve  to  iUl  tha  plaoea  that 
have  been  ooeimlad  by  such  lUustrlous  figures  in  our  national  Ufa 
as  MatshaU.  Story,  Bolmea,  Brandeia,  and  thalr  kind,  then  Instead 
of  5-to-4  dariatons,  to  which  aome  people  object,  we  may  expect 
some  8-to-7  daemons.    That  would  be  no  baprovement. 


Oeorge  wasbbagton.  who  presided  over  the  btotcrlc  eonventlan 
of  1787.  addreeslng  himself  to  posterity  ae  a  wlaa  father  apoaka  to 
hto  chUdren,  left  a  eolemn  warning  agalnat  any  attempts  to  obaage 
the  Constitution  by  what  be  temed  "usurpation."  Whna  ITeely 
conceding  the  right  to  Change  the  basic  taw  of  the  land  la  con- 
formity with  the  rulea  inoonKrated  la  that  Inatrumaat  Itaalf.  it 
was  his  Idea  that  whatever  the  Coaatttotfton  might  ba  at  aay 
particular  time,  it  should  be  obeyed  and  enforced. 


Tha  wtaola  quaatlan  to 
Fstsmof  _ 
demanding 
It  aboold  be  giaea  tba 
WUaon  aaJd  on  a  biatorlc 
man  light",  aad  aboea  all. 
ba  made  by  tba  people 


We 
aad 
bnpartlal 


to  Ite 


in 


with  any 


"Let  ua  have 


Ih  the  remainder  of  tha  time  aUottsd  to  BM  I  wtali  to  diseuss 
brtefly  a  reaolntlon  rseentty  passed  by  tha  Boosa  of 
tlvea  renewing  tbe  Reciprocal  Tariff  Act  of  19M  fbr  aaotber  period 
of  8  years.  Haartnga  on  thto  lueasuw  bava  baaa  ta  pcograas  before 
the  Rnanoe  Committee  of  tbe  Senate,  beaded  by  Senator  Pat 
Wssaranw,  of  Mtoatsalppl,  who  baa  been  vwy  fair  aad  eouitaoui  to 
witneeaes  coming  before  hto  committea.  ui 
of  the  Orange  I  suggested  aeveral  amendaaantS  to 
legtolatKm  that  were  uaaaimoody  afi  iiriil  iipon  at  ear : 
convention. 

to  subetanoe  I  tnfonned  the  eotemittea  thatwhOe  tba  Oraaga 
favors  any  cscpaaaion  cf  foreign  trade  which  to  advaatagaoos  to  our 
people,  we  are  persuaded,  nevertheleaa,  that  ao  long  aa  tbe  pro- 
tecttve  system  prevails  tha  American  farmer  to  eniltted  to  tba 
American  market  so  far  as  be  to  abto  to  aupply  tt. 

In  the  event  of  the  renewal  of  thto  aet,  WtuCb  to  tn  the  nature 
of  a  foregone  oonduslon.  tbe  Orange  holds  that  a  provision  should 
be  tocorporated  to  the  effect  that  any  further  traoe  treatlea  wfatdi 
we  may  make  with  other  nations  should  be  ratllled  by  tba  United 
States  Senate  before  taking  effect.  Sucfa  treatlea  Should  not  con- 
tain the  imcondltional  moat-favored-natlon  ctause,  under  whldi 
policy  we  gain  concewilfnia  from  one  nation  wtilte  nialrlng  conces- 
sions to  practically  an  other  natlona  producing  aad  exporting  any 
given  commodity. 

TIte  National  Orange  was  aa  early  advocate  of  a  biparttoaa.  fae^ 
finding  Tariff  Commlssltm  as  an  aid  to  Congress  In  legtolattng  on 
this  subject.  It  was  aur  belief  that  ao  far  m  poaslble  the  poUUeal 
aspects  of  the  tariff  question  should  be  subordinated,  and  that  It 
should  be  approached  ae  a  Inistmes  or  aa  eooaomic  question  affect- 
ing for  good  or  ill  the  lives  and  fortunee  of  aU  the  people  of  the 
xmited  States.    The  Commlesion  was  eatahllabad  ta  1916. 

The  Orange  Ukewtw  supported  the  prindpla  embodied  tn  tbe 
Fordney-McCumber  Act  of  1938.  and  wtilch  was  Ineorporated  tn 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1830,  known  as  the  flexible  provtoo.  deelgned  to 
keep  our  tariff  rates  adjusted  to  changing  eondlttoaa  aad  obviating 
the  neceeirtty  of  more  frequent  generu  revisions  of  ttie  tariff. 

Ttie  theory  has  been  that  our  tariff  ratee  should  be  liased  en 
the  dlffersnoa  in  east  of  production  aa  botweau  ttato  and  other 
countries.  As  we  are  an  aware,  getting  the  real  tacts  la  a 
at  thto  kind  tbvotvaa  a  rather  eonpUeaisd 
trained  staff,  such  as  the  Dbited  States  Tariff  Commission 
supposed  to  have.  With  thto  plan  functioning  as  it  was  orlglnany 
Intended.  Congress  Should  tw  aUe  to  legtotate  IntSUlgentiy  oa  tha 
tariff  question. 

The  plan  for  dealing  wttb  the  tariff  question  embodied  In  the 
Reclpnx»l  Tariff  Act  of  1884,  whldi  tt  to  proposed  to  reenact.  oon- 
etttutea  a  radleal  dumtuia  fttmi  our  traditlaBal  tarflf  pciley.  and 
to  aU  praetleal  mtaata  aad  puipoaas  redueaa  tbe  Ttelff 
to  the  atatns  of  a  fifth  wheel  on  a  wagon.  Thto  jdan 
proved  by  Cbngreea  aad  placed  tan  operation  naarty  8  yaai 
aa  enavgBBqr  measure,  aad  tbe  qMstloa  to  wtoallMr  at  not  R 
abonld  ba  oonHnwad  aad  probably 
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to 


waa  ap- 
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OoaaflBHitiag  la  gaasral  tasms  on  what  ba 
poUey",  Dr.  Heary  F.  Orady.  uatn  recently 
Department's  Pade  Ajpteements  OoauBlttaa,  la  aa 
ta  one  of  our  qusrteiiy  uMtgaalaee  a  yei 

t)ar  objeetbra  to  tba  gensral  amaUacatton  of  tto 
wabavaaUwady  kiwesad  aaaay  ratea,  wblcb  baea 
to  other  oountnaa.    Wbea  we  rtuJl  bava  cone  tba 
of  the  impartaat  uuuuU'laa  of  tba  world, 

—     of  wbich  tt  to  tba 


of  tba  Stat* 


wliere  the  ease  for  lowering  to  Justlfled.    Aa  a  raanlt  of 
theee  reductlona  to  vbtuaUy  an  countrlaa,  we  win  obtala.  It 
aeem.  what  tba  proponents  ef  iiiiilalaial  '     "  - 

but  wa  windo  It  mora  oanfaDy  '"^ 

uSuU  doee  not  mean  tbat  tbe  taatttutioaa  sstaWIOsd  by  tta 
founders  of  tlito  BepOblle  are  outamded  aad  a  fbllara  aad  ttat  wa 
ilMmld  torn  over  to  a  few  oalaar  cAoUda  la  tha  Mate  DanttoMtol. 
wboee  namaa  tbe  peopiee  do  act  even  kaow.  tba  task  «f  lagtolaMaff 
on  thto  important  qiiastlrai.  what  doee  to  aiaaat  Tbat  wovd  "ual- 
tateral"  to  (me  tbat  gratee  on  my  ear.  traflatsrai  BMans  ons  sided. 
It  oomee  to  redodng  armaoaents.  whether  eonnnmto  «r  aMU- 
tba  xmtlad  atatea  eboold  be  a  laadar;  but  wa  •anast  aflort  to 
_  merdy  to  eet  the  reet  of  the  worid  a  food  anssipla,  Tha 
ignited  SUtes  already  has  the  largest  tree  llat  of  aaw  aatlan  la  tba 
wand.  The  Amerieaa  tamara  bava  been  Itoa  fDaas  ef  our  tariff 
ejBliBii  for  100  yeara.  and  tt  to  tbe  oonaldared  Jinlginil  at  tba  ■»• 
tlonal  Orai^pe  that  tbe  oondltlon  of  agrtoaltura  to  not  being  iat- 
proved  under  the  redprooal-tnda  aip«smfnfs  tbat  bava  thoa  far 
been  negotiated. 


So  tar  from  that,  tt  eaa  be  protad  by 
taimars  are  getting  tba  worst  of  tbaae  daala    Dartag  tba 
year  of  1930  our  Imports  of  crude  and  maaufaotarad  agrleattaral 
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XnXbm  warn  of  §753,000,000.    On 

tbm  oUmt  hand.  Ofor  fM«nU*  balane*  of  trad*  in  nooagrleultana 

•moontad  to  aboot  tba  aama  aum.    Let  ma  remind 


joa  tbat  VTSS/ncooo  la  aqnal  to  about  one-tenth  of  tba  total  caab 
tneama  at  tba  fanaata  of  tbla  country.  Wblle  we  ^xveelata  tba 
«0arta  that  are  bainf  made  to  Improve  tbe  condltlops  of  agrlcultara 
In  otbar  dlreettona  and  tbe  Orange  la  playtng  Ita  part  m  tbla  oon- 
aectton— notblng  can  companaata  our  farmera  f  cr  tba  loaa  of  tbe 
Amctlean  market.  JX  la  not  onlj  tba  beat  market,  but  In  tbe  oaae 
of  varioua  cropa  and  cwnmodltlfa  tbe  only  market  available  to  ua. 

Soma  of  our  large  manufacturing  ooncema  aeem  to  be  i«»w««g 
under  tba  daluakm  tbat  a  number  of  tbe  redprocal-trade  agrea- 
manta  ttiat  bave  been  nagotlated  win  woric  out  to  their  advantage 
bwanaa  it  will  create  a  anall  foreign  outlet  for  tb^  swplua  prod- 
ueta  at  tba  aapeiwa  of  agileultura.  It  ahoold  not  be  neceasary  to 
remind  tbeae  Intereata  that  under  proper  candltlona  tba  farm  eeo- 
tlona  of  tba  United  Stataa  offer  a  better  market  for  their  warca  than 
any  foreign  market.  Mlnneeota  la  a  better  place  to  sen  manufac- 
turad  produeta  than  ICaaopotamla.  Kanaaa  oflira  a  better  maiket 
than  doaa  Kamchatka.  PuuiaylTanla  la  a  better  market  than  Peru 
orFatagoaia. 

In  eonaldarlng  tba  poaaiblUtlea  of  tba  boma  maiket  for  manufac- 
tured produeta  it  la  worth  mmwnherlng  that  there  are  no  tariff 
walla  to  acali^  no  Import  quotaa  or  almllar  reatrlctlona.  Therelano 
racial  prajudloa  to  be  overooma  and  tt  la  not  neoeaary  to  en^loy  an 
Interpreter  In  doing  buatneaa. 

Gtva  tbe  American  farmer  the  booia  market  for  bla  produeta 
Tbla  win  tneraaae  bla  Inoona  and  place  him  In  a  poaltlon  to  buy 
tba  produeta  of  mduatry.  IT  tba  Amarlfan  farmer  and  bla  family 
had  tba  money  to  aatlafy  even  half  of  their  legitimate  wanta.  then 
would  acaroaly  be  an  idle  factory  In  tba  country,  nor  would  the 
Government  be  compelled,  aa  at  preeent,  to  eupport  auch  a  large 
..-.  ^  y^  population  by  approprlatlona  from  the  Vederal 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROYAL  S.  COPELAND 

or  MXW  TOBK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mamdaw,  MarOi  1  {letMaOoe  daw  0/  Wednesday,  reb.  24), 

1$37 


AXmCLS  BT  WZLLZAM  McFSI 


i 


Mr.  CX)FKLAND.  lAr.  President,  2  weeks  ago  there  mp- 
HMed  In  fbe  New  Ttek  Son  a  very  Interesting  article  on 
fhe  merdiant  marine  written  bj  ^fraUam  McFee.  who  was 
ben  In  Knghnwl.  In  IMBU  and  came  to  this  country  In  1911. 
During  the  Worid  Wlar  he  returned  to  England  and  served 
In  the  British  Niaval  Iteseivee  throughout  the  entlie  war  as 
an  finiliiDei  on  tranqxMts  and  t^rHnt  vessels.  He  served 
his  apiventlcefliiip  as  an  engineer  and  went  to  sem  f  or  a 
number  of  yeaza  In  British  ships  in  the  various  grades  of 
englnetr  up  to  chief.  After  coming  to  the  Uhited  States  he 
served  as  »  seagohig  engineer  with  tbe  United  nult  Oo. 
until  the  wmr.  and  after  the  war  returned  and  again  senred 
In  the  Uhtted  Wntk  Co.*b  ships  as  chief  *"gfa*— r  for  several 
years.    In  1922  he  gave  up  the  sea  and  devoted  himself  to 


Mx.  Utif9b  has  written  a  number  of  books  based,  to  a 
large  extent,  on  his  seafaring  esperienoe.  Bis  experience  in 
both  British  and  American  ships  and  his  broad  ouUoc*  on 
the  general  proUcm  involved  makes  his  rtlsmsslnn  of  the 
question  of  the  ormtlnnnns  discharge  book  of  more  than 
ordinary  importance. 

I  ask  that  the  article  by  Hr.  IC&Fbe  be  printed  hi  the 


Ttere  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rxooaa,  as  follows: 

IVtauk  ttaa  Mew  York  8u&  at  Jtoa.  It,  19871 
BftMs Oir  Bna :  XJmamm  WOoi* Oomw^mTamao  Man  xm  Bauam 

By  WDlism  Mefta 
Only  tha  otlMr  day  I  waa  turnlBg  of?«r  tha  dJaebasga  book  of  a 
Bntlah  Bwnnan.    goma  yaan  taava  claiiaed  atoea  tlM  book 
bacaaw  Ita  ownar  la  aa  Matakan' 
iM*g»t»ai^    ttlnctodad  eiaehaqpM  as  able 


water  aalllBg  shipa  40  years  ago,  aa  Junior  mate  la  steamen,  aa 
master  In  llnera.  etc.  From  the  pages  slipped  oat  a  certlll- 
eate  at  oompetenoy.  or  as  we  say  In  America,  a  license,  aa  extra 
master,  an  extremely  difficult  examination  wliicb  Inchidea  astron- 
omy and  higher  mathematics. 

But  what  interested  me  was  the  endorsement  of  an  this  gentle- 
man's discharges  with  statements  as  to  his  character  and  ability. 
At  the  end  of  each  voyage  the  commander  at  the  ship  and  tha 
Government  official  in  the  shipping  office  had  conspired  together  to 
brand  him  with  the  mark  *^.  O."  on  both  counts.  He  became, 
therefore,  a  marked  man.  For  40  years  his  record  was  there  on 
file  for  everybody  to  see. 

This  Incident  Is  referred  to  because  once  more  the  left-wing 
insurgents  are  in  the  news  as  protesting  violently  against  the  new 
act  of  Congreas  authorlssing  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  to  lasue  dis- 
charge books.  It  Is  claimed  by  the  strikers  that  these  books,  al- 
though they  win  contain  no  remarks  as  to  the  seaman's  character 
or  ability,  as  all  other  such  books  do,  will  be  used  to  make  a  black- 
list, by  the  owners,  of  men  who  are  politically  active  or  otherwise 
obnoxious  to  the  management.  There  seems  to  be  soma  reason  for 
believing  that  officials  at  Washington  will  kow-tow  to  the  hubbub 
and  poe^Kme  the  Issue  of  the  books  In  deference  to  the  d*T"andff  of 
the  strikers. 

THOSB  WHO  OPPOSS  BOOKS 

8U  moQtha  ago  In  this  column  it  was  suggested  that  the  holy 
war  being  preached  against  the  Department  of  Commerce  waa 
largely  lnq[>£red  by  men  who  would  prefer  that  aU  discharges  were 
abolished.  A  dlai±Large  is  a  formal  admtsston  that  a  contract  has 
been  concluded.  The  mere  fact  that  going  to  sea  means  signing 
a  contract  to  work  imder  certain  conditions  is  repiignant  to  those 
who  ate  destroying  the  merchant  marine.  They  are  as  opposed  to 
discharges  as  they  are  to  penalty  clauses  In  their  union  agreements 
with  the  shipowners. 

It  is  impossible  tor  any  man  who  has  been  to  sea  to  believe  that 
genuine  seafaring  men.  with  acquired  skill  and  character  which 
they  are  eager  to  use  for  promotion,  will  object  to  having  a  record 
of  it  on  their  discharges.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  conceive  tha 
poUtlctans,  who  are  organising  the  protest  against  discharge  hooka. 
desiring  such  a  record.  Discharge  books  are  absolutely  neoeaaary 
to  build  up  a  persoond  tmless  we  are  to  saddle  every  steamship 
oOce  with  an  investigating  department  to  trace  the  actual  ante- 
cedents of  the  applicant. 

The  theory  that  all  seamen  who  have  been  at  sea  long  enough  to 
rate  as  A.  B.'s  and  who  have  a  certificate  to  that  effect  ara 
equally  valuable  Is  preposterous  and  will  be  laughed  at  by  every 
capable  officer  who  has  ever  signed  on  a  crew.  He  knows,  ai^^ 
stewards  and  'engineers  know,  that  the  assembling  of  a  ship's  com- 
pany  that  can  be  welded  into  a  body  of  men  to  be  depended  on  In 
emeigencles  Is  not  achieved  In  one  voyage  or  two.  The  not-S(^ 
goods  have  to  weeded  out.  the  Weary  Willies  and  Tired  Tims  haw 
to  be  eUmlnated  In  favor  of  more  promising  candidates.  Th9 
same  thing  ^>pUea  to  the  licensed  persoxinel.  Uerely  having  a 
license  does  not  prove  a  man  fit  to  be  an  officer.  This  cold^ 
blooded  statement  wm  make  some  of  the  strikers  foam  at  ttia 
mouth,  but  It  standa.  It  will  be  backed  by  every  ahlpmaater  «t 
aea  and  every  superintendent  on  the  dock.  "Die  atrlkars  aia  dfr- 
"""'ding  an  inquiry  into  ships  gt^ng  to  sea  without  expcrlenoad 
crewa.  If  the  system  of  union  control  of  hiring  Is  admitted  no 
ship  would  go  to  sea  properly  manned.  The  steamship  oompaniaB 
will  be  held  responsible  for  crews  and  officers  sent  them  by  tha 
unloaa  which  win  have  no  responsibility  in  the  matter  and  whoaa 
flfflclals  cannot  be  sued  for  liuxnnpetenoe. 

WOULD  comruBX  puauc 

The  catch  in  the  strikers'  publicity  is  this,  and  the  i*Tn|«niftn 
moat  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  to  the  left-wing  Insurgents'  advan^ 
tags  to  have  the  public  confused.  The  shipowner  Is  aocnaed  of 
dMrtrlng  a  blacklist,  and  welcomes  the  new  discharge  book  as  an 
eaay  legal  way  to  obtain  such  a  blacklist.  But  the  sh4>owner,  in 
the  case  of  sailors,  firemen,  stewards,  aiul  others,  does  not  engage 
these  ratings.  Be  never  sees  them.  He  employs  superlntendenta 
who  have  been  long  at  sea  and  who  possess  discharges  covering 
P»*py  yeus  of  service.  These  officials  are  reaponsible  for  engaging 
commanders,  officers,  engineers,  and  chief  stewards,  who  go  tb'seal 
niaae  officers  sign  on  the  men  In  their  own  departmenta.  They 
are  the  persons  who  scmtlnhss  tha  discharges.  Tliey  know  their 
men  by  sight.  When  they  have  had  trouble  with  a  man  It  would 
not  matter  If  he  had  SO  discharges  and  a  letter  from  his  pastor, 
they  win  not  sign  him  on  again.  If  he  continues  to  be  a  Bt<»iny 
petrel  and  la  more  Interested  In  making  trouble  than  in  mnirfT^y 
good,  he  becomes  known.  There  used  to  be  a  fireman  as  big  aa 
nlgfat-club  bouncers  in  Glasgow,  men  with  huge  muscles  and 
diests  covered  with  hair,  who  could  not  induce  engineers  even  to 
look  at  dlacharge  books.  They  were  known  too  welL  Their  rec- 
orda  were  dotted  with  the  ominous  words  "Voyage  not  completed", 
which  means  they  had  signed  on  and  faUed  to  Join  the  ship.  Or 
there  was  the  masta"s  laconic  T).  R." — decline  to  report. 

With  regard  to  the  demand  of  the  Masters.  Mates,  and  Pilots' 
Association  on  the  Pacific  coast  that  the  steamship  c<«npanlea 
accept  oOoers  soit  them  by  the  union,  it  is  dlfDcult  to  *^Y9  such 
^boiotery  seriously.  Such  licensed  men.  If  they  were  any  good, 
onoe  they  had  a  ship,  would  be  the  first  to  rebel  against  the  policy 
of  i^ipolntmants  by  the  union.  The  trouble  is  that  an  <^Boen' 
union  is  tn  a  deft  stick  as  soon  as  it  affiliates  with  seamen  and 
Inngahnremen.    An  officer  is  a  human  being.    He  iM  also  a  warl> 


la  tha  aenaa  fl«  raoalvli« 
thing  over  and  above  thla.    Be  la  tha 
an  abora.    And  ao  long  as  trade  unlans 
anlncorporated  and  unsuable  in  the  ease  of  bnken 
would  be  ertmlnal  ne^Ugence  in  an  operator  to  -m 
Dick,  or  HSrry  with  a  lleensa  the  unkms  happen  to 
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htr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  mianlmous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rx(X}tD  an  address  deUvered  by  Bt.  Rev. 
John  A.  Ryan.  D.  D..  before  tbe  Manchester  City  Cbib.  Man- 
chester, N.  H.,  February  22, 1937.  Tlie  subject  of  the  address 
Is  Industrial  Legislation  and  the  Constitution. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Reoobs,  as  foUowe: 

Tbs  Industrial  legUlatlon  which  Is  urgency  needed  to  abolish 
unemployment  and  bring  about  a  mnrtit»^iiT^  ^  social  Justice,  com- 
prises minimum  wages,  and  maximum  hours  for  labor,  a  jiew 
and  revised  N.  I.  B.  A.  for  both  business  and  labor,  and  a  new  and 
revlaed  A.  A.  A.  for  agriculture.  The  social  and  Industrial  legis- 
lation which  has  been  already  enacted  but  which  has  not  yet  been 
passed  upon  by  the  Supreme  CkHirt,  con^rtses  the  Labor  Bela- 
tions  Act,  the  Holding  Company  Act,  and  the  Social  Security  Act. 

In  view  of  what  happened  to  tha  N.  I.  B.  A.,  the  A.  A.  A.,  and  the 
Guffey  Coal  Act,  have  we  any  good  reaaon  to  hope  that  either  of 
these  groiqw  of  reform  measurea,  tha  proposed  laws,  or  the  exist- 
ing laws,  can  ba  validated  without  a  constitutianal  amendment? 
In  hla  book,  Tha  Twilight  of  the  Supreme  Court.  pubUshed  sev- 
eral months  before  the  fateful  dedsfaxi  in  the  Schechter  case, 
Edward  S.  Corwin.  professor  of  Jurisprudence  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity and  one  of  our  highest  authorlUes  on  the  Constitution, 
declared  that  the  Supreme  Court  had  before  It  a  group  of  prece- 
dents which  would  Justify  it  in  sustaining  the  pnnc^;>al  enact- 
ments of  tha  New  Deal,  and  another  group  of  precedents  which 
would  warrant  It  in  holding  all  these  laws  unconstitutional. 
When  the  principal  New  Deal  measures  came  before  it  the  Supreme 
Court  waa  evidently  guided  by  the  lufltvorable  precedents.  When 
the  time  comes  for  It  to  pass  upon  new  legislation  for  the  xegu- 
latlon  of  wages  and  hours,  the  Court  ml^t  conceivably  tail  back 
upon  the  other  set  of  precedents  cited  by  Professor  Corwin.  In 
this  connection  we  recall  the  words  of  Ghovemor.  now  Chief  Jus- 
tice, Hughes:  "We  are  imder  a  Constitution,  but  the  Constitution 
la  what  the  Judges  say  it  is." 

UndoQbtedly  this  was  the  view  taken  by  Freablent  Booaevelt  in 
hla  maeaaga  to  Congress  early  in  January.  He  maintained  that 
tha  Siqireme  Court  could  honestly  and  reasonably  uphold  as  coc- 
atltutional  all  the  economic  legislation  that  Is  needed  by  the 
country.  What  the  Constitution  requires  la  not  M»w.~i.i.»ynt  iMt 
more  liberal  interpretations.  The  principal  rlsnnta  which,  und^r 
a  mora  liberal  Interpretation,  wmild  uphold  the  neecesary  laws 
are  thoaa  dealing  with  due  process  of  law.  with  tnterstata  com- 
marca  and  with  tbe  general  wtffare.  These  oould  be  ao  inter* 
preted  aa  to  sustain  all  tha  New  Deal  legislation.  aU  the  legislative 

froposals  that  tha  Presldttit  dcalrea  and  all  tbe  measuna  that 
am  advocating  In  thla  address. 

A  more  libenJ  interpretation  would  not  vldata  tha  laiwuaga  of 
the  Constitution.  It  would  merely  take  the  place  of  tbe  older  and 
inadequate  Interpretation.  And  the  new  construction  would  be  at 
least  aa  faithful  as  tbs  old  to  the  words  of  the  ConstltutUm.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  most  objectionable  of  the  existing  interpretations 
cannot  claim  even  the  reflpectabillty  of  age.  It  was  the  first 
Adopted,  exac^y  40  years  ago,  in  the  case  of  Attgtyer  v.  LoitMaaa, 
when  tbe  word  'liberty"  in  the  due-process  clause  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment  was  construed  to  Include  freedom  of  contract 
with  regard  to  property.  Eight  years  later.  In  Loc^^aer  v.  New  York, 
fteedom  of  contract  with  regard  to  labor  waa  grafted  upon  the 
same  word  "liberty"  in  the  same  clause.  In  that  case  it  was 
decided  that  the  State  of  New  Ywk  was  forbidden  by  tbe  Constitu- 
tion to  limit  the  hours  of  labor  of  bakers  to  10  per  day.  That  law, 
said  the  Court,  violated  the  freedom  of  contract  which  Is  guaran- 
teed by  the  word  "liberty"  in  the  fourteenth  amendment.  And 
the  same  Justice  wrote  the  opinion  of  tba  Court  In  both  rases 
uunely.  Iff.  JiMtlce  Peckham. 

In  the  light  of  these  facta,  the  President's  wrommandatton,  in 
aiB  message  of  February  5  for  a  reoiganlaatkm  of  tba  ■~THifrmil>«p 
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of  the  Aiprana  (Xn%,  loaaa  an  ita  aflegad  revolutionary  Savor  and 
revolutionary  bnplloatlons.  The  President  does  not  esU  for  a  re- 
constructed Court  to  change  or  pervert  the  Constitution.  He 
merely  propoasa  ttet  oertatn  teterpcatattana  of  tte  constltuUonal 
Isnguage  shaU  be  repealed  and  replaced  by  other  Interpreutlons 
which  will  be  not  lees  reasonaMe  in  themselvea  and  much  more 
omducive  to  aoclal  Justice  and  tbe  public  welfan. 

The  fairest  and  most  teallatk:  way  of  lookli«  at  tbe  President's 
pnq^osal  Is  to  compare  it  with  a  proposal  for  new  leglalation  by 
C<mgres8.  The  interpretaUons  which  the  President  seeks  from  a 
reorganlaed  Court  woukl.  in  affect  ba  new  Judicial  leglabiUon  to 
teke  the  pbtoe  of  old  Judicial  leglslattan;  for  neither  tbe  old  nor 
tte  new  JudleM  IntetpivtatloBs  are  eltber  e]q>lleltly  er  twaUettly 
commanded  by  the  Constitution.  They  are  r^wr'flfiitlnns.  or  addi- 
tions, or  virtual  amendments. 

The  "amending  funcUon"  of  the  Court  has  been  neatly  deacrlticid 
by  William  H.  Haaslar  In  bla  raosnt  book.  Our  txt^BmtiHwm  Bteta 
(p.  185):  ^^  «-»cw»»  MM* 

"In  truth,  we  have  two  national  constitutions  In  America.  One 
Is  the  familiar  document  appended  to  erhnolhooks  and  dutifully 
reprinted  every  yaar  in  the  World  Almanae  -nie  other  la  tba 
mimena«y  longer,  wnfamlllar  maaa  of  verMi^a  amlttad  by  tha 
SuiMaaaa  Ooort  In  a  century  and  a  half.  TUa  one  Is  our  national 
fetish  and  the  aouroe  of  our  political  InaUtutiona.  The  other 
aOtod  constitutional  tew.  is  the  array  of  rata  and  preeedants  by 
vbioi  we  are  govamad.  Tikis  batarogeneoua  aaeum^atlan  of  Ju- 
dicial opinions  may  be  regarded  propo-ly  as  a  neat  bundla  of 
amandmcnta  to  the  origin2  cbartar."  ««-"«  «» 

Two  methods  of  preventing  Judicial  nulllfloatlon  of  tba  naeaa- 
sary  reform  leglslstlon  are  currently  advocated  as  suLatllufs 
for  tha  PrsaHlBnrs  proposaL  Vie  first  comae  fftn  anatorNauu!! 
More  than  IE  yean  ago  I  advocated  It  myself.  It  would  laquira 
tha  vote  of  aeven  of  tba  nine  Jtatloes  to  declaiv  a  law  uxMOMtltn- 
tlonal.  WhUa  thla  ptaponl  is  entirely  leaaonabla  and  tagleal 
tt  might  poaslbly  ba  declared  unconsUtutlonal  by  tha  Supreme 
Oourt.  Nevertbelaas.  I  should  like  to  see  It  enacted  m  additton 
to  the  measnra  reoanmendad  by  tbe  Prealdeut. 

The  sseopd  method  waa  sngEnetad  a  few  waaka  age  by  nnnalil 
Btchberg.  It  Is  that  Congress  should  deny  to  tha  Court  tba 
power  to  review  the  new  lawa  or  to  paas  upon  their  constttutlan- 
all^.  In  Mr.  BichbergiB  opinlan.  nminiiii  could  do  tbla  untter 
Article  m.  aeetkm  n.  paimgr^ih  2  of  tlM  Federal  Ooawtttutlon. 
By  this  provision,  the  Supreme  Court  Is  given  appellate  Jurladlc- 
tlon  "with  BucAk  csoeptlana  and  under  Mich  ragulatlaaH  aa  tha 
Congreaa  shaU  make."  If  Mr.  Blchberg'a  st«cestlon  should  ba 
adcq>«ad.  Congrees  would  say  to  the  Supreme  Cowt.  In  etfeet: 
This  law  constttutaa  an  exoqrtlon  to  your  TptiH^tt  Juzledietlan. 
But  tha  Court  might  reject  thte  measura  alao. 

<X>mlng  back  to  tha  question  asked  a  few  minutaa  ago.  I  am 
tneUned  to  answer  it  in  the  aflrmaUve.  That  la  to  aay:  Tha 
proposed  reforms  oould  ba  legaUy  and  validly  effected  wltbont  a 
constltatlonal  amendment.  The  membvahlp  of  the  Court  could 
be  enlarged  or  tiianged  In  auch  a  way  that  a  Bsajcrtty  would 
pronounce  the  reform  leglalation  conatltutlonaL  In  that  event 
the  Court  oouM  base  Ita  decMon  upon  thoaa  favorable  Judicial 
precedents  which,  according  to  Professor  Corwin.  ware  avnilable 
to  but  were  Ignored  by  tbe  Court  whan  It  fallsd  to  imtadd  tha 
New  Deal  Iwgialathm.  It  la  not  a  queadon  cf  tbe  words  of  tha 
Oonstlttttlon  but  of  their  Interpretation. 

The  amendment  aoatbod  la  cDnfroatad  by  two  grafaly  fcmld- 
aUa  ofastaelea.  Tha  first  baa  to  do  with  tbe  wording.  If  tha 
amendment  were  evpi  eased  In  genscal  terma.  tt  ml^xt  give  tha 
Federal  Oovemment  too  much  power.  If  tba  '^^g-'igir  warn  necl- 
flc.  tt  might  enumerate  a  aonltttuda  of  subjects,  avaa  than  it 
mltfit  leave  eomething  out.  The  eeeond  obataole  artam  fNm  the 
organiaed  and  amply  ftnaaoed  ofvaattion  to  ratilteatlon.  Let  us 
bear  in  ndnd  that  an  amendment  eonf  entng  upon  Congnaa  the 
authority  to  fix  minimum  wages  and  — ««^»«t«««**  Imobs;  to  anfotca 
ooUeetive  bargaining;  to  require  oooperatton  by  cmiltal  and  labor 
in  oertam  industrleav  aa  provided  by  tha  Ouffay  Act;  and  to  si- 
able  Congress  to  set  up  "yardsticks"  for  tha  contni  of  prlcsa  in 
the  electric-power  industry,  as  under  tha  T.  V.  A.,  would  be  fought 
to  the  last  ditch  by  all  the  corporate  wealth  of  tbe  country  and  by 
an  the  believers  in  an  extreme  doctrine  of  States'  rights.  Do  not 
forget  that  any  group  of  13  States,  large  or  small.  In  tbe  North 
or  in  the  South,  could  block  ratification. 

Tbe  13  States  In  oK>osltion  might  contain  only  ona-twentlath 
of  the  country's  population.  Bejectlon  of  tba  amandmant 
through  such  opposition  would  acaroely  exemplify  tba  nrnrsama 
of  democracy. 

In  my  opinlan  tbe  hostUe  etenents  to  which  I  have  Just  icfoied 
would  be  able  to  delay  final  ratification  for  at  least  S  yaaim.  By 
that  time  tbe  operation  of  unchecked  economic  f oreea  would  in 
all  probabmty  have  increased  tbe  number  of  the  unemployed  to 
twelve  or  fourteen  million  and  plunged  the  country  into  a  new 
and  more  devastating  Industrial  ilsprsashjii,  Aa  I  aea  It.  tha 
potential  emergency  which  the  country  fkces  today  la  m  grave  aa 
waa  tbe  actual  onergency  of  tba  earty  montha  of  1983. 

Mevcrthtiem,  I  believe  that  tbe  preeent  Congrem  should  submit 
to  the  States  a  proposal  for  an  amendment  which  would  confer 
upon  Congress  the  power  to  pam  tba  eeonnmln  leglalattDn  which 
la  imperative.  But  thla  step  should  ba  taken  after  tba  rtaaiileui  ■ 
propoaala  have  been  enacted.  Than  the  country  could  aafaly  take 
plenty  of  ttma  for  tha  procem  of  mtifieatlon.  Whesi  tbe  amend- 
ment  had  become  a  part  of  the  ConsUtutlon  tba  tef^irm  lacisla- 
tion  would  be  safe  agalnat  attack  on  tba  ground  of  unconttltu- 
tlonaU^  by  future  "" ~ 
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Ux.  KINO.  Mr.  President,  last  evmlng  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  OmaBl  delivered  over  the  radio 
an  interestlnf .  able,  and  illuminating  addrest  regarding  the 
propoaed  xdan  to  modify  our  Judicial  system.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  address  be  printed  in  the  Appencfix 
of  the  RaoocD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoas,  as  follows: 

As  •  Ufaloiig  Dcmoent  aad.  stere  an.  as  an  Amflrlcan.  I  am  an 
admirer  of  tta*  leader  of  my  party  and  the  Cailef  Bxecutlve  of  my 
eountry.  Bis  recent  reelection  must  be  regarded  aa  an  ezpreaelon 
of  eoDfldenoe  la  his  administration.  The  vote  cast  for  him  last 
Mtovember  traneeeoded  party  llnea.  The  vote  came  from  the  tlUen 
of  the  sou.  txam  the  farmer  In  his  flaid.  from  the  sailor  on  the 
sea.  tram  the  iroitanan  m  the  faetory,  txam  the  merchant,  the 
taadier.  the  famOy  physldan.  It  came  from  the  young  and  the 
aged.  It  came  from  the  Pacific  tHof^  from  the  Intermountaln 
eountry.  fron  the  emtral  West,  from  tbm  New  Kn^and  States, 
and  moet  genetmHiy  from  the  South.  Never  before  in  history  had 
peacetime  Amertca  been  so  united.  What  u  the  situation  today. 
and  whjrt 

wnnoot  warning,  the  Skeeutlve  has  demanded  of  the  National 
LagliiaCttre  a  subaarvlent  Judiciary.  At  the  Philadelphia  conven- 
ttoa  last  Jtme.  those  of  ue  who  served  upon  the  platform  com- 
■tfttee  of  the  party,  ae  we  were  given  to  undentand.  with  the  ^>- 
proval  of  the  PreeMent.  pledged,  by  errhislon.  igilnrt  abort  cuts 
of  any  kind  wiMn  we  openly  dedarad  that  If  the  eodal  and  eco- 
nomic program  of  the  party  could  not  be  solved  by  legislation 
within  the  OoBstltutkm.  we  would  seek  such  clarifying  amend- 
ment aa  would  aarare  to  the  leglelatures  of  the  eeveral  SUtes  and 
to  the  Congroee.  each  wlthm  Its  prtqper  Jurisdiction,  the  power  to 

"  ^^om  laws.    An  Incrsass  m  the  number  of  Justices  of  the 

Court  had  been  suggeeted  before  the  convention  met  in 
PhUtflelphla. 

During  the  memorable  campaign  that  followed  no  responsible 
voloe  la  aay  quarter  was  raised  for  the  legislation  which  is  now 
demanded  of  ue  Oongreas.  The  Biecutlve  may  be  Justified  In  re- 
pudiating the  poaltKm  of  thoee  loyal  Democrmte  who  In  good  faith 
m  every  eeotkm  of  the  eountry  dedamd  that  we  would  take  no 
iliart  eat  to  obCata  our  worthy  objecttvea. 

Tte  maartate  oCjUmi  November  tfeetlon  la  found  not  <mly  in  the 
plam  deeiaratlafi^upon  whldi  w»  went  to  the  electorate  but 
equally  m  the  afflenee  of  thoee  i^o  q»ka  for  the  party  upon  the 
iiw^on  now  ralaed.  a  question  wtaid&  disturbs  not  only  the 
party,  but  abowa  an  the  eountry.  Nb  one  oan  Msert  that  the  pro- 
posal to  inweaBi  the  JuatloaB  of  the  Supmne  Court m  now  reeom- 
manded.  In  view  of  the  decisions  whl^  that  Court  ftf t  '^»«pirltw1 
to  rendv.  eould  not  fall  to  divide  cqiien-mlnded.  '■^^M^witknis 
asHk  and  wonan.  in  publle  and  private  life,  in  aU  parties. 

And  what  ts  the  recommendation  and  the  power  demanded? 

Ho  one  objects  to  speedy  determination  of  constitutional  ques- 
tions—ho  one  but  the  Attorney  Oeneral  who  directed  diimnynti 
of  the  lumber  case  whitbh  would  have  brou^t  to  determination 
the  validity  of  the  N.  B.  A.  long  before  the  decision  In  the 
Behechter  caee:  no  one  but  inesperlenoed  lawyere  in  certain  exeeu- 
tlve  dspartments  of  the  Oovemment  who  str^^ied  the  courts  of 
th«  power  to  render  advisory  opinions  and  who  sought  by  the 
Jargon  eg  words  to  outlaw  legitimate  claims  of  American  citizens 
roUowteg  the  Invmlldatlan  of  certain  acta  passed  by  the  Congress. 

Bveryuue  knows  that  direct  ^ipeala  ftam  district  courts  must 
be  safeguarded  to  mve  the  Supreme  Court  from  uselees  considera- 
tion of  queettoM  already  decided. 

Nb  one  objects  to  the  rlg^t  of  the  Oovemment  to  tntervMM  In 
any  case  Involving  the  validity  of  an  act  of  the  Oongrees.  Bven 
this  rtght  cannot  be  abeolute  without  ueelese  delay,  because  the 
attack  upon  the  act  may  arlee  upon  the  trial  or  In  exceptions  to 
InstruetlmiB  or  refusals  to  instruct. 

Ttom  Idea  of  the  court  proctor  la  a  happy  one.  District  courts 
are  fast  beeoealng  met«ly  agenta  of  the  Department  of  Justloe. 
A  district  attorney  In  a  fbr  distant  State  cannot  directly  amend 
an  ordinary  Indictment  without  authority  from  the  Attorney 
Oenerml  at  Wadilngtan. 

Thm  mbetantlal  recommendation  submitted  by  the  President-^ 
window  dreaslng  aslde—ls  stmitfy  the  proposal  to  bring  about  a 
change  In  the  opinion  of  the  Court  by  adcUng  "new  blood"  to  the 
Court.    The  prc^oeal  Is  to  change  the  derlelffi^  of  the  Supreme 


by  «hange,  whdlceale.  In  its  eomposltian.  No  one  will  deny 
lbs  President  the  right  to  appoint  to  the  Supreme  Court  In 
orderly  oourse.  What  la  denied  Is  the  right  to  appoint  wholeeale 
merely  because  the  Resident  and  certain  poscma  In  the  oonfi- 
denoe  of  the  PresUent  are  dissatisfied  with  the  decisions  of  the 
Court.  Stripped  to  the  waist,  it  is  the  obvious  purpose  of  thoee 
who  demand  this  procedure  to  change  the  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution,  the  oonstrxictlon  of  the  Constitution,  hence  the 
Constitution  Itself.  Anyone  who  wo\tld  go  upon  the  Court  with 
his  Judgment  depodted  save  in  his  own  bosom  wotild  be  the  first 
to  deeert  sound  principles  of  government  as  soon  as  he  was  per- 
suaded that  such  principles  were  becoming  unpcqjmlar.  Judged 
by  the  meet  vulgar  teet  of  popularity. 

cowyriTUTiow  mo  "moL" 

Thoee  of  us  who  cannot  go  along  with  the  proposal  do  not 
make  an  idol  of  the  Constitution  and  many  of  us  would  be  the 
last  to  assert  that  all  of  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  have 
been  wise  or  right.  Tbe  patriotic  Jxistlces  themselves  would  reject 
such  claim. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  idea  of  a  written  Constitution.  It 
was  necessary  to  put  our  Constitution  in  written  form  to  define 
the  powers  granted  to  the  Oeneral  Oovemment  and  to  indicate 
the  powers  reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the  people  respectively. 
The  theory  of  representative  government  had  been  tried  out  for 
centuries  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  We  did  not 
stake  the  rights  of  free  men  on  that  principle  alone.  The  division 
and  distribution  of  public  powers  between  three  coordinate 
branches  of  government — ^the  legislature,  to  make  the  laws;   the 

eidiciary.  to  declare 'the  laws;  and  the  executive,  to  enforce  the 
ws— was  used  to  one  great  end.  to  safeguard  the  concept  of 
liberty  as  the  inalienable  right  of  the  individxial  as  a  re^xxisible 
moral  being.  Under  our  system  the  citizen  is  supreme — ^hls  rights 
jrleld  only  to  considerations  of  the  general  welfare.  We  proposed 
to  safeguard  the  liberty  of  the  individual  in  organic  law.  We  set 
up  the  Judiciary  to  safeguard  the  Constitution  and  thus  to  secure 
the  rights  of  the  individual — to  save  the  local  governments  their 
powers,  to  protect  the  rights  of  minorities,  whether  of  sect,  creed, 
or  race,  or  of  business.  Minorities  have  no  rights  that  will  not 
vanish  into  thin  air  if  the  power  of  an  independent  Judiciary  is 
destroyed.  Throughout  our  history  the  judiciary  has  held  the  un- 
broken shield  of  the  orgimic  law  between  minorities  and  imbrl- 
dled  legislatures  and  executives  alike.  The  organic  law  unim- 
paired cannot  long  survive  without  the  aid  of  an  independent 
Judiciary,  an  Independent  Judiciary  cannot  live  without  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Those  who  are  loudest  in  their  assertion  of  faith  in  Democratic 
processes  now  claim  that  the  method  of  amending  the  Consti- 
tution is  too  slow.  Likewise  they  assert  that  the  judiciary  simply 
originally  assumed  the  power  to  declare  an  act  of  the  Congress 
void,  and  that  the  people  in  whom  they  profess  abundant  faith 
have  acq\ilesced  in  a  bold  assumption  of  power  by  the  judiciary. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  written  Constitution,  which 
created  the  Oeneral  Oovemment  of  the  delegated  powers,  which 
In  terms  is  declared  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  can  be 
placed  upon  the  level  of  mere  statutory  enactment,  or  regarded 
as  a  mere  declaration  of  public  policy.  It  is  still  mate  difficult 
to  appreciate  the  conclusion  now  generally  accepted  that  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary  must  strike  down  an  act  of  a  State  leglslattire,  as 
Ohio  or  New  York,  when  such  act  denies  to  the  citizen  immunity 
guaranteed  to  him  by  the  Constitution,  and  at  the  same  time 
deny  the  power  of  the  Judiciary  to  strike  down  an  act  of  the 
Congrees  in  the  same  words  and  language  which  strips  the  citizen 
of  the  same  Immunity. 

ICATTEB  VOB  PBOPUC 

Unqualified  Judicial  supremacy  is  nowhere  asserted.  It  is  not  a 
ouertlon  of  supremacy.  The  people  who  ordained  and  established 
the  Constitution  and  who  alone  of  right  may  charge  it  simply 
delegated  one  power  to  the  Legislatiure,  another  power  to  the 
Bxecutlve,  and  another  to  the  judiciary.  If  a  mistake  has  been 
made  let  It  be  corrected  as  provided  by  the  people  themselves  in 
their  ConsUtutlon.  The  superiority  of  the  jtidlciary  to  the  legls- 
l^ve  pown-  is  not  supposed.  It  is  asserted  that  the  power  of  the 
pe^tels  superior  to  both  and  that  where  the  will  of  the  Congress, 
expressed  in  its  laws,  stands  In  opposition  to  that  of  the  people, 
aa  deelred  in  their  Constitution,  the  Supreme  Court  must  In 
obedience  to  its  duty  declare  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution 
ovor  the  act  of  the  Legislature.  This  has  been  the  accepted 
doctrine  from  the  beginning. 

Hence,  toe  true  Uberals  in  America  are  not  deceived.  Oood  laws 
obtained  through  expediency  may  live  but  a  little  while.  Pol- 
lowing  the  easy  precedent  which  we  are  now  asked  to  make,  con- 
ceding the  wisdom  of  the  legislative  program  which  we  seek  to 
Mcure,  another  President  may  wipe  it  aU  out.  No  enduring  re- 
form, social  or  economic,  no  stable  or  permanent  advance  can  oe 
obtained  through  such  procedure.  Lovers  of  men  have  been  slow 
to  approve  the  doctrine  that  the  end  Justifies  the  means  at  yield 
to  the  sophistry  that  conditions  demand  an  abancmment  of  tested 
prlndplee.  Men  change — likewise  condiUons — ^but  prlnciDles  rw- 
maln  stsadf  ast. 

Tl»e  question  Is  not  whether  the  present  Chief  Executive,  who 
through  his  leadership  has  contributed  greatly  to  our  national 
^^cowj^may  be  trusted.  The  question  Is  whether  any  President 
can  be  trusted  to  remake  the  Constitution  even  though  the  means 
adopted  are  not  textiiaUy  forbidden  by  the  Ccnstituticpa.  I  answer 
Inthe  words  of  President  Pranklin  Roosevelt  when  before  the  Joint 
eeaskm  of  the  two  Housee  of  Congress  January  3,  1080.  he  said: 
•  •  •  in  84  months  we  have  built  up  new  Instruments  of 
pubUc  power.    In  the  hands  of  a  people's  government  this  power 
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to  wholeaome  aad  proper.  But  In  the  hands  of  poUtlcal  puppets 
U  an  eoonnmle  antociacy  such  power  would  provide  shacklesfor 
the  Ubertlee  Of  the  people."  TbT^  strain  ^no«SS«l^ 
tutlons.  long  ago  pointed  out.  wlU  oome  not  up^  the  XzaeuUve 
however  good  car  however  selfish,  not  upon  the  Congress  where 
pMsionand  local  interest  appear,  however  patriotic  Ita  individual 
Members  may  be;  the  flzuJ  strain  will  come  upon  an  unrlsht 
independent  Judiciary.  If  the  proposal  as  now  made  to  anmoved! 
the  Federaljudlclary  will  rest  under  snimtclon  for  a  longtime  to 
come.  It  will  become  the  prey  of  faction.  When  democrady  to 
everywhere  challenged  and  when  towleesness  ralees  Its  hideous 
head,  not  only  In  our  land  but  throughout  the  earth,  tt  would 
seem  that  part  of  wisdom  to  sustain  that  branbh  of  our  Oovem- 
ment created  by  the  people  In  their  Constitution  which  has  re- 
mained the  stabilizing  force  and  power  in  the  Aw|«inoan  syatem. 

A  subservtont  Judiciary — or  one  tmder  Just  suspicion  of  sob- 
sendency — ^In  the  hands  of  a  '<'^g"«"g  Kxecutive,  as  President 
Pranklin  Roosevelt  declared.  wOl  "provide  »tiitrklfs  for  the  liberties 
of  the  people." 

Such  a  Judiciary,  aa  recorded  by  the  greatest  common-law  com- 
menUtor.  "will  declare  for  law  that  which  to  more  agreeable  to 
the  ruler  and  hto  ministers."  mto  to  not  law;  It  to  fact,  and  the 
experience  of  centuries  confirm  It. 
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liCr.  OOZ.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rkxmu),  I  include  the  following  speech  I 
.made  orer  the  radio  from  thi^  city  on  Februaxy  19, 1937: 

My  friends,  the  request  that  comes  to  me  to  for  a  sUtonent  on 
the  proposal  to  Increase  the  membership  of  the  Smirwne  Courtu 
and  thto  to  my  response: 

The  ftealdent^B  message  to  Congress,  In  whMi  recommendation 
of  Increase  of  membwship  at  the  Court  was  unbodied.  ttO.  \xpaa 
the  eountry  like  a  bolt  from  a  clear  sky.  Nothing  was  said  In^e 
Phlladelphto  eonventlon.  or  In  the  Democratic  platform,  or  In 
eampalgn  ^wediee  last  flan  that  oould  have  indleated  that  a  move 
In  thto  direction  would  be  made  at  any  time  >y  anybody. 
^  The  bin  that  aocompanled  the  message  eontalns  provisions  that 
are  meritorious.  It  to  only  that  part  of  it  relating  to  the  Supreme 
Court  to  which  eneptlon  to  have  taken;  and  alnoe  In  thto  par- 
ticular It  means.  In  affect,  the  exertion  of  an  uitddegated  power 
naturally  the  country  was  stunned  and  fnghtened. 
•  It  to  by  no  means  pleasing  to  me  to  take  a  poeltlan  oontrary  to 
that  of  my  party  ditof .  wAiom  greatneas  I  not  oi^  dadly  con- 
cede but  proudly  peoolalm.  Thto  propooal.  hossew.  trmnacends  in 
Importanee  an  party  vsrttere.  It  to  a  matter  of  the  Breaieat  na- 
tional oonoem.  It  to  aomething  that  stmces  at  the  very  rooU  of 
things,  and  If  piot  Into  effect  would  bring  about  a  shlftixw  of  the 
powers  of  government  and  make  of  the  Oonstttutlon  a  meanlnslaH 
■crap  of  paper.  ' 

If  there  wwe  a  real  need  for  increasing  the  mcmberahlp  of  the 
Court  In  order  to  handle  Increased  buslnass.  the  proposition  would 
be  quite  different;  but,  according  to  the  Attorney  OenMal's  last 
report,  there  to  no  such  need.  Therefore,  the  argument  set  up  on 
thto  point  faUs  to  the  ground.  The  danger  does  not  Ue  In  In- 
creased mwnherth^  of  the  Court,  but  it  to  to  be  found  In  the 
purpoees  for  which  Increase  to  wanted,  to  wit.  the  enlargement  of 
the  power  of  the  ezacuttve  and  legidative  branches  of  the  Oov- 
emment through  amendment  to  the  ConsUtutton  by  iudiclal 
inteipretation.  * 

The  time  at  my  dtoposal  does  not  admit  of  a  fuU  ftntirwrnt  on 
thto  subject;  therefbre  I  turn  my  remarks  to  a  hricf  reply  to  the 
speech  of  Attorney  Oeneral  Cununings  whlcih  he  broadcast  over  the 
radio  on  the  evening  of  February  14.  He  said  In  effect  that  the 
purpose  at  the  proposal  to  to  Infiise  new  life  Into  the  Court  in  the 
iht«itet  of  speed  and  efBclency,  and  then  proceeded  to  deslroy  thto 
PJI^OBltion  with  an  argument  in  support  of  the  position  taken  by 
Objections  whose  "lamentations  •  •  •  vex"  hto  sensitive  ears. 
He  said:  "That  the  freedom  of  oxir  people  to  direct  their  own 
dMti^y  has  been  hampered.  eapedaUy  of  tote,  by  judicial  action  to 
Bnrcely  gpen  to  debate.  These  llmttattons  upon  ocmgraMlonal 
power  have  brou^t  Into  chaltoenge  a  wide  range  of  nraSeets  and 
"abjures  overwhelmingly  i4>proved  by  the  people." 
^What  doea  he  mean  by  thto  languaget    He  means  that  the  Court 

SSSsL!!lf?^*  ."P"*  "»«»  o*  •  *»P«  C  "atod  who  win  give  ttte 
OonBtttation  an  Intarpsetatton  differant  to  that  given  to  It  by  the 
2S2?  *1.^*T  ooMtttntad.  He  means  that  Oongreas  should  be 
£^.^  ^  ''^^^  ^  todalate  at  win  and  without  r^ard  to  con- 
stitutional restraints.    Hemeans  that  the  — «t'- jVb|.^  «g  %^ 


Court  Shan  ba  deetioyed.  tiiat  It  shall  be  divesled  of  ^.nam  eon- 
■tituUonal  powers  and  reduced  to  a  poaltlon  of  subservlenae  to  the 
executive  and  legtotottve  branehee  oTSe  Oovernmralt  ^^ 

ti.S'  t?^f!2L2S*^  "'^■*^L  "^**^  *»««»•  to  «»e  real  objec 
tion?  It  to  simply  thto:  Those  who  wtoh  to  preeerve  the  sta^ 
quowant  to  retain  on  the  bench  Judges  who  iaaybe  reuIl^SS 
to  veto  progressive  measures."  And.  again,  he  attacks  the  vcn^ 
^htofirt  d^aration  i^>aid^.*^i^iS^^t^i!S^ 
<avacter  of  the  present  members  of  the  Court,  and  Inferanttallv 
says  that  a  new  Court  to  wanted  which  wUl  give  a  new  measanTto 
the  Constitution,  a  Court  that  wlU  vaUdate  tJl  togtoUtloTwhethw 
constitutional  or  not.  ^  ^  wnewiw 

«^I?*.^*!'P*''  0«n"»J  "lyi  •gala:  "W  hear  macfe  about  tha 
perns  that  beset  democracy.  If^  aiw  to  defend  wOoSStSl 
SSSSSJS?  c«n«?.  fTOTi  ttie  right  and  tiie  left,  we  must  d^S 
democra^  work."  Doee  he  mean  by  thto  ttiat  demoeney  tola 
!>«*>?.  B  ao.  who  has  Impstlled  It.  Comivh  arteitaKn^ 
court?  Is  not  the  Constitution  a  aaered  demooatle  Imti^tioT 
and  if  ao.  who  InslsU  upon  violating  It.  COMresaortl^^^^^ 
Court?  What  to  the  Attorney  Oenerml'b  Mbiltlan  of 
and  how  doea  he  want  It  to  wotk:?  Is  it  dsmoeratle  to 
nek  the  Supreme  Court,  one  of  ttie  «»wHi«^»^f  bnuaehaa  of 
Oovemment?  Is  tt  democratic  to  chaiMe  the  meaiiins  tf  the 
Oomtitution  wfthouc  popular  oonaeatf  What  to  dHBooaev  tat 
popular  rate?  Is  thto  clubbing  of  the  Sivnma  ObwtH?Sidv. 
Boning  of  the  Constitution  becomli«  m  the  highest  Isw  oAoer  of 
the  Oovemment.  whoee  sworn  duty  It  to  to  ^Viftnd  t»»>*  mmtA 
dooumentt  Was  the  Attorney  Oenand  ^Maktaw  m  a  Beatoon- 
BtitatlQDal  towycr  or  as  a  mere  pwi«**i'««B  when  ha  — ---  tuia 
assault  imon  the  Court?  Does  he  beltove  that  he  to  nndwte 
high  pubUc  service  in  thto  attempt  to  destroy  BubUe  «*»»»«w—TS 
in  the  Judiciary?  Is  he  wlUlng  that  hto  repotaticn  as  ^  Att^ 
ncy  Oeneral  of  the  United  Statee  and  as  wmto^iStai 
of  hto  great  prof  eeslon  ehaU  la  taa  wtoe  leat  UBon  this 
ancef  ^"^  ^^ 

Hie  advocates  of  change  charge  the  Sinneme  Court  with  < 
•iblllty  for  an  oonstttutlonal  UmltattoiM  on  IwMatlve  miasi  axui 
thenrfora  for  Vbn  defeat  of  eo-ealled  miii«<i»'Wfiinim:  Trtwriiaa 
the  Court  had  nothing  to  do  with  focmlng  the  fw«.Mt.,ifc>w  ^  ^ 
acta  of  Congress  held  eontnty  ttaerato.  Tteftmettr-^-^  ^ 
Court  to  to  Intcepret  the  Oonstttutlon.  and  thto  tt  baa 
•Mot  lldeUty  to  truth  and  reason.  Its  pofwen  an  atwasa 
until  put  Into  iriay  by  popular  appeaL  It  di  ' '  ~ 
•xeept  as  presenttd  aa  a  JustietoUe  tome.    It  __ 

a  law  without  being  wmipelled  to  do  ao.  They  «*»»««^  -^ 
resignation,  evade  the  duties  put  upon  them  as  magtotimtea.  If  a 
tow  to  bad.  then  the  legtototlve  body  to  ren>onslble  for  It.  and  not 
the  Court.  If  the  Constitution  to  not  iSjtMed  to  nresnot^ 
needs  and  dkonld  be  »"— "dtd,  tiMn  the  fault  to  that  of  rnmiiaa 
In  not  Bubmtttiag  the  question  to  the  people.  ^ 

No  one  oonteiuto  that  the  Oonstltutlon  to  Immutabto  It  to 
subject  to  change,  but  not  by  the  Oupieme  Court  or  toy  the  OQn- 
gresB.  but  by  the  people  and  m  the  maaaar  pravlded  toy  tlism  It 
to  Idiocy  and  self-debssement  to  say  that  tha  ifciifitt  court 
Intetpreto  the  Constitution  f avocabiy  to  tb»  tUtilZA  vowfui 
and  against  tha  weak:  and  the  poor.  No  one  btftoves  «*«if  "^  to 
BudcB  sudi  an  aaanrtluu  to  win  popular  auppurt  to  to  sla 
truth  and  tiks  otaUgatlon  to  qwak  the  toiSu^ 

It  to  not  claimed  for  the  oocupaats  of  the  Pwfh  that 
are  men  of  gvsator  vtatae  thaa  other  good  and  hODonble  imb.  but 
It  to  dabaed  fbr  tbsm  that  tboy  havo  tha  rfxtm  of  b«h«  fbithful 
and  honest  awvaats  of  the  BepuUle.  and  an  paMoSo  paoale 
ahould  depwioate  the  attem^  to  destroy  the  papular  f-^tm  eiw* 
wwifklaBce  whlota  they  rightfuUy  eajoy.    ite  f»»ih1wt  of  the 
Court  caaaot  defimd  themnelves.    Tboy  most  keep  ala 
popular  oontroveralea  aad  not  atteavt  to  stir  the  hostile 
of  tha  Nation. 

Hie  power  of  the  SiqiraBM  Oourt  to  declare  acts  of 

unmnstitattonal  to  a  banter  that  was  set  up  toy  tiM  fattian  t^iiwt 
a  wild  and  tyrannous  Congress.    It  to  the  peoptoa*  beet  deir 
against  the  deepoller  of  human  nghta.    Benjamin  Ptaaklln 
said:  rmose  who  would  give  up  issiiiittol  liberty  to  niirnlMes  a 
Uttto  temporaxy  safety  deesrvo  aalthar  Ubarty 


Pennanent  PBiuuna  Exhibit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R,  REYNOLDS 

OP  NOKTH  CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mcnday.  March  1  iJegislatioe  daw  of  Wednesdaw,  Feb.  24). 

1937 


B«SOLUnON  OF  THN  ICANUPACTUSBBS  AND  JOBBBB8  OP 
THX  UNITXD  STATCS  AMD  AN  XDITOBIAL  BT  J.  BAUPIXW 
HIGH 


Mr.  "BXmoiUB.    itr.  President,  in  1013  my  , ,^-_^ 

In  tbe  Senate,  Hem.  Lm  a  Ovennan.  wbo  fierved  in  this  body 
Xbr  25  jean,  bad  iasirtid  IB  ttat  ~ 
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1 1 


*Ttarmaiimt  Paxaunft  Kihlbftt**.  carrjtng  with  it  a  resolation 
from  the  nuzuifactaren  and  jobbers  of  the  United  States. 
tocetber  with  an  editorial  from  the  pen  of  J.  Hami>tan  Rich. 

I  today  ask  imanlmoi»  consent  that  there  be  published  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Raoou  the  same  resobiUon  and  edlto- 
zlal.  together  with  an  editorial,  also  by  >Cr.  Rich,  which 
xvoently  appeared  m  the  Boone  TnO.  Herald,  of  Wtnston- 
fialem.  N.  C.  interesting  itself  In  a  proposal  for  a  permanent 
Panama  exhibit  In  the  Canal  Zone. 

Ther«  ^?f*«*>g  no  obleetion,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
xprlatad  in  the  Raooas.  as  foDows: 

WiiiliilUii  favoring  s  pen&anmt  Panama  exhibit 

tbe  manafaetuiw  of  tlie  Unltad  StatoB  and  ]obtMn  aa 
van  daalta  to  taka  adrantaga  at  aU  poartbla  means  to  emtend  tbatr 
tade  tn  South  Amcrlea;  and 

Whanaa  a  nuahar  at  the  laigft  maanraetUFan  at  the  United 
ntaf  hava  eqawnd  a  deatra  that  a  common  pcdnt  be  aeleeted 
tam  litaleh  goods  and  wane  may  be  enlotted:  and 

i(7hna«i  A  large  numbv  at  *»***"■»«'  oonventicms.  among  theae 
taaliK  the  AMOdated  Advwtlatng  C3tiba  of  America,  the  National 
BkMi  Mauutmatmmtf  ftaKwIaflrm.  and  other  aaeodationa  and  cham- 
tan  at  i«>i'""^""  and  boards  of  trade  pMSSd  xeeolixtlons  favoring 
a  potot  of  oplflltatlan;  and  ^      ^    ^       ^ 

wrhareM  the  TiMttw  baivlng  hmn  brooght  to  the  attentlan  or 
OOL  Oecage  W.  Ooathala.  and  he  having  passed  favorably  on  same. 
-   -  the  mannfaeturws  at  the  United  States  become  Inter- 


JMtol0Sd»  That 
with  adjomtag 
opening  oCthe 


■ 


ftevcr  an  axhibtt  hall  and  permanent  cshlMt 

jooms  and  showrooBaa  to  be  opoied  at  the 

_  to  the  world,  or  aa  soon  thereaftor  as  practical 

as  r"—**''*  after  the  world  exposition  at  San 

this  eahlbtt  and  exhibit  haU  shall  have  for  Its 
oMsist  the  axplottatlan  of  the  merchandise  and  manufacturea  at  the 
Unsawl  atataa  to  South  Amsriea  and  the  world,  and  to  serve  as  a 
^f^f^mtem  pomid  OB  whlch  to  msat  the  trade  from  South  America 
world,  and  a  place  whsra  language  and  customs  and 
at  trade  can  be  learned  tn  the  Lattn-Amerlcan  countries, 
itlan  passed  by  the  Aaaodated  Advertising  Clubs  of  Amer- 
Ifanutecturtaog  Association,  VaUonal  Building 
,  att— *■*"*•*,  Charlotte  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


BT  J.  HAXtrrON 


XH  AuoosT  or  isis 


Tbe  pnaslhllttliw  at  establishing  a  permanent  exhibit  and 
aaat  fy*«t*»*tio«  ball  with  adjoining  warebouaee  from  whleh  to 
dftrtrlbnta  Itarth  American  goods  into  South  Amwica  la  pregnant 
with  the  giuelset  posslbOttlfs  to  the  North  American  trade. 

The  Vanana  Oanal  la  tbe  best  advertiaatg  "copy**  Uncle  Sam  haa 
out. 
to  Sooth  Anwrloa  hava  shown  a  phenomenal  gain  tn 
wtoMh  ends  with  the  present  month.  Prior  to  1911 
tha  fatal  vataa  of  asiwiHa  to  South  Amerlna  haa  aevar  reached 
$100,000,000.  m  1011  tlw  total  $lO0jOOO,OOO,  and  in  the  current  11s- 
eal  year  whleto  enda  with  the  prsaiant  month  seems  likely  to  ba 
glStJOOjDOa,  having  mora  than  doubled  sinee  19M. 

Is  tha  auuuUy  Showing  by  ffer  the  largest  gala  In  oar 
to  Sooth  Amsnca.  Vbrn  Sgoiaa  now  available  la  the  Bo- 
tasa  of  Slatistlas  of  the  Department  of  Omnmeroe  indicate  that 
«b»  total  axperta  to  Argentma  for  tha  complete  flacal  year  win 
■aaount  to  aboot  QSi^WOjDOO,  against  twsnty^three  and  oaa-half  In 
IgOg^  having  tiioi  conaidsraMy  mora  than  doubled  In  the  period 
In  question.  To  BrasU  the  total  exports  for  the  llaeal  year  will 
ansad  t8(M)OOjOOO  ta  ItOft,  an  avaa  largar  pereeatags  of  fptin  than 
IB  tha  oaae  of  Aigantlus.  To  Chlla  tha  total  for  tha  year  win 
It  to  about  $ltfiOOjOtOO.  agamart  llva  and  ooa>half  minion  In 
also  a  gam  of  nsaiiy  900  pereent.  To  Uruguay  the  flguree 
cf  aspoits  for  tha  flacal  year  whleh  ends  with  tha  present  month 
win  aggngata  about  gTXWOjOOO  m  value,  agamat  a  IttUe  lees  than 
gSiOOOjOOO  In  190B. 

nils  increase  In  exporta  to  South  America,  while  occurring  In  a 
large  number  ef  artMas,  la  espedaUy  notable  In  limiber,  leather. 
mineral  oUs.  and  railway  materlaL  Par  example,  the  exports  of 
lumber  to  Argentina  m  the  10  months  ending  with  last  April 
amounted  to  five  and  thrse-fourths  millions  of  dollars  in  value. 
i^atnst  $4^0,000  In  ttie  corre^wndlng  months  of  last  year,  and 
thoaa  to  other  South  American  republics  over  O.OOO.OOO  against 
about  $3,000J)0O  In  tha  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding 
year.  XUamlnatlng  OH  exported  to  Argentina  m  the  10  months  in 
queatlao  amounted  to  about  94.000.000  gallons,  against  about  13,- 
000.000  In  the  ccareapendlng  months  a  year  ago,  and  lubricating 
on  over  44100.000  gaikna.  against  lam  than  S.000,000  In  the  same 
moaths  of  last  year.  Olaaed  kid  leather  exported  to  Argentina  In 
tha  10  months  of  1019  amounted  to  over  01.000.000  In  value, 
tgn*T*^  0070.000  In  the  corre^Mmdlng  months  of  the  preceding 
year.  AutomobUea  exported  to  South  America  as  a  whole 
amounted  in  the  10  months  In  question  to  one  and  one-half  mil- 
lion doBaia  tn  valuo.  fg**»TH  gOn^NX)  m  the  corresponding  montha 
of  the  praeedtng  yaar. 

Hie  total  value  of  exports  from  the  Uhlted  States  to  South 

America  aa  a  whole  waa,  10  yean  ago.  In  tha  fiscal  year  1903. 

OgJDOOXWO;  0  9BMS  ago^  In  the  fiscal  year  1907.  $89,000,000;  and 

!b  the  ooneat  year,  as  indicated  above,  wffl  probably  he  about 

gns^MMIjOoa.  an  toereaee  of  more  than  980  percent  in  the  decade 

$0  poresnt  m  tha  last  g 


Tto  loee  the  opportunity  which  comes  with  such  cutanlnatlve 
ftortje  at  the  opening  of  the  Canal  to  exploit  American  goods  and 
manufactured  products  to  buyers  In  South  America,  who  had  pre- 
viously gone  to  Germany  for  their  goods.  Is  Uttle  Short  erf  a 

crlxn6.  

A  great  exhibit  haU.  with  facllltlee  for  showing  eirtilblts,  sueih 
as  the  Coliseum  In  Chicago,  with  representatives  present  with 
samples  and  goods,  is  sure  to  bring  results  with  the  great  travel- 
ing trade  who  are  destined  to  visit  and  cross  the  Canal. 

The  seeing  of  this  exhibit  will  be  made  easy  from  the  fact  that 
the  traveler  who  crosses  will  likely  disembark  from  his  ship  and 
cross  the  Isthmus  in  a  leisurely  way  by  the  electric-car  line  whl^ 
win  run  parallel  to  tbe  Canal. 

Helper,  a  famous  political  writer  In  his  day,  a  native  of  North 
Carolina,  who  was  American  consul  at  Buenoe  Aires  in  the  years 
1881-68,  wrote  eloquently  of  the  Pan  American  or  "Three  Ameri- 
cas'* raUway,  which  would  some  day  extend  from  Bering  Sea  to 
the  Strait  of  Magellan. 

The  id^a  fascinated  the  m<"'<  (tf  James  O.  Blaine,  who  openly 
chanq>loned  it  and  did  much  to  bring  it  into  notice. 

When  the  rails  of  Mexico's  railway  system  reached  the  northern 
border  of  Ouatenk;Lla.  at  Mariscal,  July  1,  1908.  the  Pan  American 
enthusiasts  saw  if  as  a  great  link  In  the  gigantic  railway  dreamed 
of  by  Helper  long  years  before  a  north-and-south  trunk-line  rocul 
was  projected  for  that  covmtry. 

The  construction  of  less  than  100  miles  southward  from  SanU 
Maria  wlU  Join  the  railway  system  of  8alvad<»  and  connect  the 
capital  of  that  Republic  with  New  York  City  by  rail. 

There  are  short  lines  in  Salvador.  Nicaragua,  and  Coeta  Rica 
which  will  eventually  Join  terminals.  Already  a  railroad  extending 
through  a  large  section  of  Panama,  from  David  to  Panama  City, 
has  been  siirveyed  and  construction  begtm.  In  Colombia  there 
has  not  been  much  new  construction  that  would  be  part  of  the 
Pan  American  system,  but  new  lines  are  being  contemplated  and 
financed.  In  Ecuador  railroad  connections  already  exist  between 
Guayaquil,  a  port,  and  Quito,  the  capital.  A  good  part  ot  this 
line  would  be  the  trunk  system  of  the  Pan  American  railway. 
In  Peru  the  road  from  Cuzco  south  to  Lake  Tltlcaca  and  the' 
road  in  Bolivia  from  Lake  Tltlcaca  south  to  the  capital.  La  Paz, 
and  then  farther  south  to  Chile  would  form  ImpurtMit  links  In 
the  Pan  American  system.  A  new  longitudinal  line  Is  already 
under  construction  in  Chile,  and  a  road  which  reaches  frcxn  tha 
heart  of  Bolivia  south  through  Argentina  to  Buenoe  Aires  lacks 
only  about  175  miles  of  completion.  The  construction  of  less 
than  500  miles  of  track  will  bring  the  South  American  section 
of  the  Pan  American  railway  as  far  northward  as  Lima,  connect- 
ing the  capitals  of  Argentina,  BoUvla.  Chile,  and  Peru  by  bonds 
at  steel. 

Tbus  at  the  completion  of  the  Canal  In  a  few  yeara  we  shall 
see  a  great  concourse  of  trade  passing  not  only  "ssross"  the 
Isthmus  but  "through"  the  Isthmus,  making  It  a  great  "cross- 
xosds"  point  of  retracting  lines  of  travel  and  trade. 

We  have  thiis  gone  Into  the  railroad  construction  In  South 
America  In  detail  becaviae  when  a  railroad  extends  from  Panama 
Into  all  South  American  Republics  It  wUl  greatly  facilitate  ship- 
ping. The  shipping  by  rail  is  much  safer,  because  there  are  no 
harbors  on  the  South  American  coast  and  the  ships'  caigoea  must 
be  unloaded  on  lighters  In  an  apta  sea  while  wavea  are  running 
high,  with  great  danger  both  to  men  and  cargo. 

Tbe  plan  of  establishing  a  warehouse  and  exhibit  haU  on  the 
Panama  Canal  has  been  pronouziced  feasible  and  practical  by  the 
South  American  Commissioner  in  Washington,  who  Is  associated 
with  Mr.  John  Barrett,  of  the  Panama-American  Commission,  it 
Tbe  management  might  be  vested  in  two  companies — oma  a 
holding  company  to  operate  the  building  and  warehousSb  the 
other  an  exhibition  company  to  carry  on  the  exhibition.   . 

I  have  Just  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Barrett,  dlrqp- 
tor  general.  Pan  American  Union: 

Washxmcton.  D.  C  March  5,  1912. 
I  have  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  esteemed  note  of  March 
9,  with  press  clipping  from  the  Chicago  Evening  Poet  in  regard 
to  a  showroom  In  the  Canal  Zone  for  dl^lays. 

The  greatest  opportunity  before  the  United  States  for  Its  future 
foreign  commerce  is  In  the  20  republics  lying  south  of  us,  and  as 
a  re^t  of  the  efforts  of  the  Pan  American  Union  the  trade  of 
the  United  States  today  with  that  part  of  the  world  Is  growing 
more  rapidly  than  it  is  with  any  other  foreign  group  of  nations. 
We  are,  ho-wever,  only  at  the  beginning  of  what  we  can  acctnnpllsb 
in  the  futxire  if  we  will  simply  make  the  proper  effort. 

Under  separate  cover  I  am  sending  ycu  a  copy  of  my  last  annual 
report,  which  may  t>e  of  possible  interest  to  jon. 
Yours  very  cordially, 

John  Babbett. 

BDrroaiAL  which  APPXABBD  in  THS  boons  TBAII.  KXaALD,  PUBLISHSO 
AT  WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C.,  rXBBUABT  1,  1S37.  AND  SOITBD  BT  J. 
HAMPTON  BICH 

Since  the  above  was  written  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed 
by.  However,  it  is  Interesting  in  the  light  of  many  events  which 
have  transpired,  including  the  World  War  and  changes  In  tha 
map  of  the  world  consequent  thereto,  to  note  that  the  prcq;>oal- 
tlon  of  intertrade  relations  between  the  two  Americas  Is  stlU 
of  prime  Importance.  The  recent  visit  of  our  President,  Hon. 
Pranklln  D.  Booeevelt,  to  South  America,  with  his  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  conference  on  trade  relations  between  tha  two 
Amerlcaa  has  lent  new  emphasis  to  the  proposltloa  of  a 
nmt  Panama  exhibit. 


L 


The  flgnres  Showing  the  amoont  of  trade  between  Sooth 
America  and  tha  United  States  tshow  a  large  Increase  in  spite  of 
tha  fact  that  ao  so^  base  for  tita  promotion  of  su^  trade  has 
existed. 

The  same  emphasis  oaa  be  pluced  on  the  proposition  and  the 
same  necessity  urged  for  such  a  propoaltlon  as  was  the  cass  a 
q:uarter  of  a  centiuy  ago. 

Added  to  the  Idea  of  exiilbtt  halls,  oommezclal  emi>orluin.  spe- 
cialized Information  given  by  moving  plctxnes  and  lectures,  may 
be  added  tha  radio.  Such  a  proposition  Is  being  promoted  of 
a  large  radio  station  at  Panama,  to  be  used  In  this  connection. 
It  ia  the  earnest  deidre  of  thoee  who  are  interested  In  the  initia- 
tion of  this  enterpzlae  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
win  take  such  st^  as  wlU  be  necessary  to  make  this  middle- 
ground  basis  of  trade  and  frtendly  oonXOenoe  and  neighborly 
mterootxraa  possible. 


Reorganizatioii  of  the  Federml  Jadidary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  KING 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Trlday,  FOmtary  26  (legialative  day  of  Wedttesday,  Feb.  2€>, 

1937 


MAJcnrrr  bbpobt  to  the  nbw  yobk  bar  AssociATxoif 


Ifir.  KING.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
bfts  Just  offered  for  the  Rbcord  the  minority  report  of  the 
eommittee  on  FMend  legislation  of  the  Associattoo  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  tbe  Appendix  of  the  Bicobo  the  majority 
report  of  that  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  RBOcns.  as  foOows: 


iMttitunxoK  or ' 

now  or  THZ  Bab  or  tbb  Cxtt  or  Nxw  Toax  o»  Sbn atb  Bm.  1392 

HouBS  BiLi.  4417,  TO  mm  CommisBD  at  a  Stbciai.  Mianirp  or  thb 

Associatiow  at  g:80  r.  m..  Pkbbuast  34.  1837 

On  February  5.  1937,  the  President  transmitted  to  Congress  a 
message  upon  tbe  Judiciary,  with  which  he  submitted  a  letter  from 
the  Attorney  General  and  attached  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  vrhi^ 
has  been  Introduced  In  the  House  of  Bepreeentatlyes  as  H.  B.  4417 
and  In  the  Senate  as  S.  1382.  Ooplea  of  the  bill,  the  President's 
message,  and  the  Attorney  General's  letter  are  attached. 

If  this  bill  becomea  law  tbe  President  wlU  be  required  to  nomi- 
nate and,  with  the  advloe  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint 
six  new  Justices  of  the  Supremo  Court.  The  membership  of  the 
Court  wUl  thereby  be  permanently  enlarged  ttam  9  to  15,  unless 
1  or  more  of  the  senior  8  Justices  shall  retire  or  resign  before  such 
appointments  are  made.  In  that  case  the  President  will  stfll  be 
required  to  appcrtnt  six  new  Justices  by  appointing  an  additional 
Justice  for  ea^  of  the  stx  senior  Justices  who  does  not  retire  or 
resign  and  filling  the  vacanclea  of  thoee  who  do.  He  win  also  be 
required  to  nominate  and  appoint  additional  Judges  In  the  clreult 
courts  of  appeala,  the  district  courts,  the  Oourt  of  i^ipeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Court  of  CSalme,  the  United  SUtes  Court 
of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals,  and  the  customs  court,  wbeasver 
any  of  the  judgea  of  these  ooorts  hava  become  rtlglble  for  retlr»- 
ment  and  have  filled  to  retire  within  8  months  thereafter.  Ho 
more  than  60  Judges,  including  Justloes  of  the  Supreme  Court,  may 
be  appointed  under  the  i»t>vlsloins  of  the  proposed  blU. 

In  tbe  circuit  courts  of  i^ipeals  and  In  the  Oourt  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  there  are  at  present  six  Judges  eligible 
for  retirement  or  entitled  to  resign  and  be  paid  their  full  salaries 
under  mwinun^  statutss.  In  the  district  courts  there  are  18.  umesa 
theee  Jtidgea  resign  or  retire,  the  President  wlU  be  required  to  add 
additional  Judges  to  the  courts  In  which  they  sit. 

Tike  propoeed  law  makes  special  provision  for  the  transfer  of  the 
additional  circuit  and  district  Jud^  from  the  drculto  or  districts 
in  whl^  they  are  appointed  for  servloe  In  other  drcnlts  and  dla- 
trlcta.  It  also  provides  for  the  appointment  by  the  Oapntoe  Court 
of  a  proctor,  whoso  dntlea  are  to  obtain  and  publish  information 
as  to  the  votama.  character,  and  status  cf  Utlgatlan  In  the  district 
courts  and  dreult  eourta  of  appeals,  to  Investigate  the  need  for  the 
aaslgnlng  of  district  and  circuit  Judges  to  other  courts,  to  recom- 
mend methods  for  expediting  the  dlqxialtlon  of  caaea,  and  to  per- 
form other  duties  consistent  with  his  oOlce  aa  the  Court  jhaU  dtrect. 

The  President.  Jn  his  message,  predkxtes  his  proposal  that  he 
be  authorized  and  required  by  Congress  forthwith  to  nominate  and. 
with  the  advice  and  consent  at  the  Senate,  to  appoint  six  new 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Oourt  of  the  United  Statea  upon  the 
assertions  that  the  peratMonel  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  Is  Insuffldent 
to  meet  the  buslnsss  before  them  and  that  those  Judgea  who  have 
passed  the  age  of  retirement  are  or  may  be  incapacitated  by  the 
Infirmltlea  of  age.   Theee  assertions  can  have  no  ^>pUcatlon  to  the 


of  tha  Supreme  Ooort  or  to  the  ei^Bclty  ef  Ns 
So  far  as  the  lower  courts  are  concerned,  it  appeara  that,  with  fUur 
poailble  exceptlona,  none  of  the  district  or  elreuit  Judgss  vequlred 
to  be  appointed  forthwith  Is  needed  in  the  court  to  which  he  must 
be  appointed.  These  facts  are  a  matter  of  pubUe  vsoovd.  A  table 
la  annexed  hereto  showing  tha  appotatawnta  to  ba  mads  and  tha 
ooBdition  of  bnslnass  In  the  courts  to  which  tbs  Judges  wUI  ba 
appointed. 

Tlilrty  days  before  the  President  dellvvred  his  message  to  Cdb« 
gress  tbe  Attorney  General  of  tbe  United  States  trananlttsd  to  tha 
Senate  and  House  of  napcesentatives  hla  annual  report.  w»*-<««»«f 
tbe  report  of  tbe  Chief  Justice  of  tbe  United  Statea  as  wwiiini^ 
oOoer  at  tbe  Judicial  Conference,  which  htid  Its  annual  ssssloB 
in  Washington  on  October  1.  1938.  together  wtth  the  report  of  tha 
SoUottar  General.  The  report  of  the  Judicial  Oonfaraneo  and  the 
retorts  of  the  Attorney  General  and  of  the  Solicitor  Genaral  fully 
dleeloee  tbe  cosMlltioa  of  business  in  each  cf  tbe  courts  of  tha 
United  Statea. 


TTie  report  of  the  SoUdtor  Gensal.  reftnlng  to  tha  work  cf  tha 
Supreme  Court,  stated: 

*TXini«  Its  October  term.  1986.  tha  BuprMne  Oont 
808  eases  on  the  ^ipallate  docket,  a  larger  number  of 
dispositions  than  at  any  of  the  10  preoedli«  terma,  sBoapl  Um  1888 
tenn.  vrtien  1,085  eassa  ware  dispoasd  of.    Bvecy  caae  argued  or  i 
mltted  at  the  term  waa  tOapombd  at  before  AdJourmBsnt.'* 

*****    Hie  woik  of  the  Oourt  Is  eunrant.  and 
as  soon  after  recorda  have  bean  printed  as  briefs  eaa  be ; 

No  additional  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  tbe 
ars  required  tn  ordor  to  expedite  Its  bnslnass.  In  fact,  to 
the  number  of  JcBtlcea  would  hamper  and  delay  the  dispateh  of  Its 
business,  becauae  tts  dedaloas  most  he  rsarhad  In  conftersaea.  ta 
whldi  all  the  Justices  parttPlpate.  Prof.  ftUx  PTaakfurtsr  thus 
wrote  in  Bncyclopaedla  of  tha  Boctel  Sdanoas.  vatuaas  14,  aS 
page  478: 

•••  •  •  -xiiere  is  no  magic  in  the  mnnber  nlna.  but  there  are 
limits  to  effeettve  Judicial  action.  Dellbsntlon  by  tbs  Oourt  la  the 
very  f oundatlan  of  sound  adjudication,  aa  Is  alao  a  lively  awse  of 
re^mnatbillty  by  every  member  of  the  Court  tor  Ms  ooDaattve  lodg- 
ment. Kqiolenoe  Is  conclusive  that  to  enlaiga  the  sfess  of  tha 
Supreme  Court  erould  be  edf -defeating.  When  thia  leenrrlng  pro- 
poaal  for  increasing  the  number  of  Justices  was  onaa  mote  mads  by 
the  Amarlean  Bar  Association  in  188S.  Clilsf  Jostloa  Ibft  aartbasi- 
tatlvety  rejected  It. 

*****  A  contemporaneously  dUftlng  pr^'^n^  would  dl»> 
astroualy  accentuate  the  personal  factor  In  eunaUtuUonal  adjudl- 
cations,  and  divisional  oourts  within  the  Biqnema  Oourt  would 
require  a  mechanism  for  adjusting  oonflleta  among  tha 
BspiHly  theee  devices  navsr  attained  enactment.  Bat  their 
slstMit  advocacy  delayed  tbe  only  elBcaclons  remedy.  Mot  till  1881 
did  Congress  pass  the  requisite  legislation.  Insfsad  of 
the  size  of  the  Court.  It  deereaeed  its  bushMas." 

TbiBir  work  demonstratee  that  none  of  tbe  Justtoee  Is 
tated  by  reaaon  of  i«e  f or  the  foU  iMif ocmaaoe  cf  aU  ef  ttie  i 
duties  of  his  oOos. 

Furthermore,  if  the  propoeal  be  to  keep  from  the 
over  70.  it  Is  ineffective.  Ho  Justice  over  10  s 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bllL  On  tbe  otiisr  hand.  If  tbe  ob- 
jective be  to  increaae  the  number  of  Justtees.  not  ons  addlttonal 
Juatloe  WlU  be  i^pointed  to  or  rtt  tn  the  Supreme  Oourt  of  the 
United  Statea  at  this  time  by  vtrtos  of  the  ptuvMune  of  the  bin  If 
Justices  over  70  do  resign  or  rsttee. 

The  President's  proposal  to  tocrsaae  the  iiiianlwsMp  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  based  tn  part  at  leaet  upon  as 
oonceptlon  of  the  funetiona  ef  that  Ooort  aa  tbay  have ' 
oped  tmder  the  provisions  of  the  JtuUciary  Act  of  1885.  Upon  the 
fact  that  out  of  808  potltloBa  for  review  flied  by  private  Utigante 
at  the  last  term  of  Oourt  only  IQg  wwe  graateo.  tha  PrsaldenS 
predicates  the  fidlowlng  query: 

*****  But  can  It  be  said  that  ftm  Justloe  Is  achlsved  when 
a  court  Is  forced  by  the  Shssr  ueoessttj  cf  keeping  19  with  tts  boil- 
nass  to  decUne,  without  even  aa  explanation,  to  near  87  p«««Bt  of 
the  caaes  preeented  to  It  by  private  llttgantef 

The  President  ooooedes  that  many  ^  the  refosals  to  gnuit  peti- 
tions fotrevlew  **were  doobtleas  warnknted." 

Prior  to  tbe  Jodfteiary  Act  of  1888.  boeaase  of  tts  general 
Jurisdiction,  under  which  It  waa  leuutied  to  entertain  1  , 
as  a  matter  of  right  wtthout  regard  to  the  taportanoe  of  tha  ques- 
tions lnv<dved.  the  twirtness  of  the  Court  became  so  eoagastsd  that 
It  was  15  or  Ig  months  behind  In  tts  work.  The  porpaas  of  the 
Judidaiy  Act  of  1885  was  to  rsstzlet  or  xednoe  the  appellate  Jnrls- 
dlction  of  the  Supreme  Oourt  In  order  to  oaable  It  fairly  to  meet 
the  demands  that  were  made  upon  tt;  and  quite  wlady  Cungiusa 
drastically  reduced  appeals  to  the  Oourt  as  a  matter  of  tight,  bat 
provided  discretionary  Jorlsdietioa  so  broad  aa  to  enable  tt  to  hear 
any  appeal  Involving  questions  which  la  Ite  Judgment  teqalzed 
review  by  the  highest  Judicial  aatharlty. 

Following  the  q;>lrtt  and  purpuae  of  this  act,  tha  Ooort  baa  Um- 
tted  the  exercise  of  tts  discrstionary  Jurisdiction  to  eaass  of  teal 
importaaoe  because  of  the  questions  of  law  Ineulfed.  Ik  has  pub- 
lished m  ite  rulss  the  gennal  prlnc^Ies  whleh  guide  tts  exercise 
of  this  Jurisdiction.  Oonuneatlng  upon  the  large  percentage  of 
petitions  for  review  denied  by  the  Ooortb  tbe  SoUctlar  Oeasral  la 
hisrqiort  said: 

*****  It  U  quite  ettanaoQB  to  sagavd  tbe  Oourt  as  eonstttuted 
for  the  correction  of  error  la  every  case,  m  the  eiwctae  of  tts  dls- 
eretionazy  Jurisdlctton  ondsr  Jnolelary  Act  of  1898  tt  bee  hmtwam 
a  oourt  for  the  decision  of  iBipartaat  ooestlans  of  gensral  anplica- 
tlon  and  tat  the  settlement  of  oonfUrti  ta  the  decisions  of  other 
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Tb«  UmlteUani  oC  tta*  Court's  ■tatntarr  turladletlon  and 
tto  ndM  for  ttw  tautt^m  at  tts  dHovtloiiuy  Jurtadfetton  aboold  to 
BH*»  ewiCany  utowiiiil  Mny  pcUCkma  for  wrlta  oT  oactlorarl  ■■• 
fllsd  whidt  to  tto  U|ht  of  ntttad  imctlo*  must  to  rsfardsd  as 

OBUIW^  WtttKNit  IIMBll*'* 

—  nn  wttb  vbSrti  tto  Ooort  eoasldoni  oaeb  and  erary  ooa  of 
nm^^^)^^J  rtkoold  to  smptoalaed.  Tto  Chief  Jiistioa  to  his 
tofosa  tto  AmerleaD  Law  ZnsUtuta  to  May  1934  claarly  set 
tto  BiMtlee  of  tte  Cotort  to  daaltog  with  these  applications; 
•  *  Boms  evrant  notknw  uhlth  have  toen  expressed  to 
A  ooaversatlonB  with  memheca  of  tto  Mr  reveal 
miMoiioepttaDa.  If  there  la  myatery  about  this  part 
cf  oar  work,  tt  ahould  to  dIspeUed.  Z  find  ttot  some  think  that 
UKdlcatloiM  for  oertlararl  are  dlatrlhated  among  tto  Justices 
yJrtrtMy.  ttot  la.  ona-iitoth  to  each  Justice.  Others  think  ttot  tto 
joattoe  BMlansil  to  a  elrealt  deala  with  tto  applications  from 
ttot  drcolt.  How  tto  fact  la  that  aU  mattera  calling  for  action 
by  tto  Court  to  tto  dlqMattloQ  of  caaea  are  dealt  with  by  all  tto 
nembera  of  tto  rmiit  iinTass  for  some  reason  a  J\utice  is  dls- 
Qoallfled  or  unable  to  act  to  a  particular  eaae.  Thus  all  the  Jus- 
tices paas  upon  all  tto  applications  for  certiorari.  During  vaca- 
tion tto  papers  on  theaa  appUcatlona  follow  us  wherever  we  are. 
at  boms  or  abroad.  Having  approximately  800  of  them  to  deal 
with  durtiv  tto  sommer.  you  can  aee -that  during  tto  period  when 
tto  Ckrart  to  not  to  ssaslon  ttora  la  a  Ittga  amount  of  judicial 
work  to  to  dona.  Wb«i  we  meet  to  tto  fall,  tto  accximnlatlon 
of  appUeatlooa  la  yrnaented  to  tto  oonfeienee  of  tto  Court,  and 
then,  aa  tbroi^ioat  tto  term,  every  application  la  acted  upon  by 
tto  entire  Oowrt. 

***  *  *  ■  It  la  not  tto  Importance  of  tto  partiee  or  tto  amount 
involved  tbat  la  witwiltog  but  tto  need  of  securing  harmony  of 
Utrt^^n  and  tto  i^proivlate  asttlenMBt  of  queations  of  general 
Importanea  ao  that  tto  aystem  of  Psdaral  Justtce  may  to  appro- 
priately admtolatsrsd.  Z  *«-«w.>tMi  to  tto  bar  tto  provlsiana  of 
rule  38  of  tto  rulee  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  deal  compre- 
henstvdy  vrtth  this  subject.'* 

If  tto  Court  la  to  oonttoua  tto  practice  which  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice thus  rtnarrltisa.  It  muat  to  obvious  thai  tto  addition  of  six 
Jurtlcea  to  Ita  membetahtp  (all  of  whom  must  participate  in  tto 
oenaldemtkm  of  aU  petltlona  for  review  and  to  all  of  the  confer- 
0tK^^  at  which  theee  mattera  are  to  to  conslflered)  will  xu>t  ex- 
pedite tto  dlifMattlon  of  Ita  bustoaas  but  will  certainly  prolong 
ttaoonMlentlous eonaldaratlan  try  tto  whole  Court  of  every  quea- 
tlon,  whether  it  to  an  Important  caae'or  merely  a  mtoor  motion. 

nia  Ooort  la  not  and  aboold  not  to  a  court  for  the  correction 
of  all  eRors  acMng  to  tto  course  of  Judicial  administration.  It 
Is  a  great  Court  for  tto  eettlemaot  of  important  queations  of  law 
aflaottof  tto  vary  Ufa  of  tto  law  itself  and  tto  growth  and  per- 
fection of  tto  administration  of  Juatlea  to  tto  courta  of  tto 
Itoltad  Otatna  Tto  Chief  Justice  himself  recently  declared  bef we 
Ik  eommlttee  of  Oongreaa: 

*****  Casea  ahoold  not  go  to  tto  Supreme  Court  of  tto 
Ublted  Statea  simply  because  of  tto  amount  of  money  tovolved. 
tof  was  of  tto  diaraetar  or  promlnenoe  of  tto  partlea.  or  because 
of  tto  oounadi.  Tto  question  heton  tto  Supreme  Court  1b,  manl- 
faatly.  tto  importanee  of  tto  queatton  of'  law  tovolved.  tto  im- 
pertanee  of  an  authoritative  determination  by  tto  tribunal  to- 
vaafesd  with  that  very  Important  function.  We  cocaider  these 
varloiH  HipUeatlana  wttti  reelect  to  ttot,  not  aa  to  tto  parties, 
not  OS  to  tto  amount  of  money  tovolved.  not  aa  to  tto  counsel. 
but  aa  to  tto  law.  Ito  partlea  tove  tto  right  of  appeal  to  tto 
dxeult  coorte  of  appeaL  That  aastlaflea  tto  righta  of  individual 
imiiMit^  Whan  It  eomea  to  a  further  review  by  tto  Supreme 
Court  of  tto  Unitad  Stataa.  tto  hlghsr  principle  of  importance  to 
tto  nabUe  at  large  la  tovalved**  (beartof  before  Senate  Judiciary 
-      "^  •Mtb  Com.,  let  aess..  &  8170). 


nn  oMLVu  ooDBT  or  avpbalb 
Ito  raport  of  tto  Chief  Justice  for  tto  Judicial  Conference, 
traaamlttsd  to  Ooc^reas  to  tto  report  of  tto  Attorney  General. 
folly  illsi  Inara  tto  oondltkm  of  tto  docketa  of  tto  circuit  courts 
<tf  ippaals  and  of  tto  dlstriet  ooorts.  Tto  Judicial  Conference 
vraa  provldad  for  to  tto  act  of  Ooogreas  of  September  14.  1923 
(U.  aTo.  title  28.  aec  318).  and  la  corapoard  of  tto  Chief  Jus- 
tlca  and  mith  of  tto  aenlor  dreott  Judgea  of  tto  10  circuit  courts 
of  snneals  It  Is  required  by  tto  statute  to  mato  a  onnprehen- 
alva  sorvey  of  tto  oondttion  of  business  to  tto  courts  of  the 
XJaited  Stotea.  It  bad  Ita  annual  meeting  for  this  purpose  to 
October  ISM  and  waa  aided  to  tto  perfosmanoe  of  its  dutlee  by 
tto  Attorney  Genaral  and  tto  SoUdtor  General,  with  their  aldea. 
It  conaldarod  complete  statistical  reports  prepared  by  tto  Attor- 
ney General  nt^'Vw«"g  tto  dtspoaltlon  of  pendtog  cases  to  tto 
dnult  courta  of  appeala  and  tto  district  courta,  and  the  time  re- 

riad  to  reach  tto  trial  of  dvll  caaea  after  Jotoder  of  issue  to 
of  tto  district  courts.  It  alao  conaldsred  reports  from  each 
of  tto  aenlor  elrealt  Judgea  of  the  10  drcuita  based  upon  reports 
from  tto  aenlor  district  Judges  to  each  of  tto  districts,  aU  of  which 
tfa  required  to  to  made  by  tto  statute. 

Tto  Jucnelal  conference  reported  ttot  tto  reports  of  the  circuit 
Judges  show  ttot  tto  circuit  courts  of  appeala  generally  are  well 
up  with  ttoir  work.  Tto  senior  elrealt  Judge  of  tto  ntoth  circuit 
aubmltted  a  request  ttot  two  additional  ctreuit  Judgea  to  pro- 
vided for  tto  ntoth  circuit,  and  tto  conference  appototed  a  com- 
mittee to  oonaMar  the  uecessltiaa  of  tto  ntoth  circuit. 

If  tto  Preatdenfa  bill  becomes  law  to  will  to  required  forth- 
with t«  aopotot  four  additional  droult  Judgea— one  to  tto  first 
•ireatt.  two  to  tto  tbtrd  elreuit,  and  oto  to  tto  tenth  circuit. 
Ma  wlU  not  to  autboclaMl  to  appoint  tto  two  additional  dreult 
jttfflfM  to  tto  Btotb  elrsttlt  daeoMd  nscsasary  by  tto  laalor  circuit 


Judge  to  that  dxcuit.  As  found  l>y  tto  Judicial  conf vniea,  and 
as  dJtn'oacHi  by  tto  statistical  data  published  to  tto  Attorney 
General's  nport,  there  is  no  need  for  tto  appototmant  of  theaa 
addHl^nrfJ  Judgea  to  tto  courts  to  which  ttoy  will  to  appointed. 

THX  DianiCT  OOUBTB 

Tto  Judicial  conference  reported  with  respect  to  tto  district 
courts  ttot  to  51  out  of  a  total  of  85  Jxidicial  districts  their  busi- 
ness Is  current;  that  to  these  districts  all  casee  ready  for  trial 
are  dlapoeed  of  at  tto  term  following  Jotoder  of  issue,  and  ttot 
there  were  no  arrears  except  as  to  cases  conttoued  at  the  request 
of  counsel.  In  only  18  districts  were  there  delays  of  over  0 
mont*"!  The  most  serious  delays  are  to  tto  southern  district 
of  California  and  to  tto  southern  district  of  New  York.  In  tto 
former  district  tto  delay  has  been  reduced  from  18  to  8  montto 
by  tto  appototment  of  additional  Judges  to  that  district.  With 
respect  to  the  southem  district  of  New  York  the  conference  ex- 
proBsed  the  hope  that  the  recent  appototment  of  additional 
Judges  would  lead  to  a  similar  improTement  here.  After  review- 
ing tto  condition  of  work  to  the  various  dlstricta  the  conference 
at  its  session  to  October  recommended  only  fovir  additional  dis- 
trict Judgeships — one  to  the  northern  district  of  Georgia,  one  to 
the  eastern  district  of  Loxilsiana.  one  to  the  southem  district  of 
Texas,  and  one  to  the  western  district  of  Washington. 

If  the  President's  bill  becomes  law  he  will  be  required  forthwith 
to  appotot  13  additional  district  Judges,  all  but  one  of  whom  will 
be  ^pototed  to  district  coiirts  other  than  those  to  which  addi- 
tional t^pototments  tove  been  recommended  by  the  Judicial  con- 
ference, and  all  but  two  of  whom  will  be  appointed  to  district 
courts  to  which  tto  delay  between  Jotoder  of  issue  and  trial  is 
not  more  than  6  months,  although  there  are  17  other  districts 
to  which  such  delay  exceeds  6  months. 

ASSicNicxMT  or  XUDCXa 
The  provisions  of  the  bill  relattog  to  the  assignment  of  district 
Judges  to  other  district  courta  are  unnecessary  and  to  duplication 
of  existtog  provisions  of  law  carefully  safeguarded  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  the  participation  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  tto  senior 
circtot  Judge  whenever  an  assignment  from  one  circuit  to  another 
Is  tovolved.  For  convenience  of  reference,  copies  of  these  statutea 
are  attached.  Tto  President's  bill  dispenses  with  these  safe- 
guards and  expressly  limits  tto  assignment  of  judgea  from  one 
circuit  to  anottor  by  the  Chief  Justice  to  Judges  hereafter  ap- 
pt^nted.  The  proposied  bill  limits  the  nimiber  of  Judges  to  to 
appototed  pursuant  to  its  terms  to  60.  Tto  President  win  to 
required  to  appotot  25  forthwith  unless  tto  Judges  who  tove 
reached  retirement  age  resign  or  retire.  Durtog  tto  balance  of 
his  term  at  least  25  judges  will  reach  retirement  age  and  if  they 
do  not  retire  or  resign  he  will  be  required  to  make  all  the  ap- 
pointments authorized  by  his  bill.  The  table  annexed  ahows  tto 
Judges  who  will  to  eligible  for  retirement  during  tto  President's 
term  of  ofBce.  The  only  judges  who  may  to  assigned  from  one 
circtiit  io  another  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  during  the 
President's  administration  will  to  those  whom  he  has  appototed. 
It  is  of  Importance  that  tto  Chief  Justice  should  act  to  making 
sssigiunents  only  as  the  law  now  requires,  with  tto  concurrence 
of  the  senior  circuit  Judges  of  tto  circiiits  concerned  to  tto  trans- 
fer. Tto  bill  dispenses  with  this  safeguard  to  tto  case  of  Judges 
hereafter  appototed.  These  judges  may  be  assigned  to  try  any 
case  on  any  of  the  district  court  calendars.  A  "mobile  force"  of 
Itinerant  judges  nominated  by  the  Chief  Executive  presently  to 
office,  who  are  to  to  assigned  to  try  particular  cases  to  communi- 
ties  where  they  are  unknown  because,  as  this  bill  provides,  they 
have  been  so  recruited,  may  lead  to  abuse. 

Furthermore,  tto  proposed  law  is  susceptible  of  the  interpreta- 
tion that  it  Impliedly  repeals  all  existing  provisions  of  law  relat- 
ing to  the  assignment  of  Judges  from  one  court  to  another,  and 
if  so  toterpreted  would  limit  all  such  assignments  to  Judges  here- 
after appototed. 

Tto  fact  la  ttot  wherever  the  work  of  a  trial  co\irt  is  congested 
with  overburdened  calendars,  and  litigants  are  prejudiced  by 
delay,  the  regtilarly  sitting  Judges  are  always  greatly  concerned 
with  tto  effect  of  protracted  casee  upon  the  prompt  disposition 
of  their  regular  calendars.  It  is  for  the  trial  of  such  cases  tha* 
tto  services  of  visiting  Judges  are  peculiarly  necessary.  (See  letter 
of  the  Attorney  General.)  Such  cases,  to  large  majority,  are  casea 
to  which  tto  Government  is  a  party  and  to  which  it  is  vitally 
concerned.  If  by  operation  of  statute  all  such  cases  are  to  to 
tried,  so  long  as  President  Roosevelt  retains  office,  by  itinerant 
Judges  all  of  whom  are  his  personal  appototeea.  our  courts  and 
our  laws  will  to  brought  toto  disrepute  regardless  of  tto  impartial 
probity  of  thooe  whom  he  may  appoint. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  emptoslzed  ttot  over  60  percent 
of  all  the  cases  toard  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statea 
during  the  last  term  of  court  were  Qovemment  cases — ^that  is  to 
say.  cases  to  which  the  Court  must  stand  as  the  impartial  tribunal 
before  which  the  rights  of  a  citizen  as  against  the  Government  are 
to  to  determined,  to  the  district  courts  42  percent  of  all  tto 
cases,  not  coimttog  bankruptcy  cases,  tovolve  controversies  be- 
tween the  Government  and  one  of  its  citizens.  These  percentagea 
will  no  doubt  substantially  increase  under  new  laws  regulating  tto 
dally  activities  of  private  citizens.  Such  cases  stovQd  to  tried 
by  Judges  without  regard  to  the  President  wto  signs  ttoir 
cmmmlsslona. 

psocToa 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  for  the  appointment  of  a  proctor  ara 
unnecessary  and  to  duplication  of  the  duties  now  performed  to 
the  Chief  Justice,  tto  senior  circuit  Judges,  tto  senior  dlstrloi 
Judges,  and  tto  Attorney  General,  as  required  by  tto  act  of  Cane 


of  Smtember  14.  1828  (U.  8.  C.  tttle  28.  sec  218).  For  con- 
venience of  reference,  a  copy  of  said  act  is  annexed  toreto.  Com- 
pturtson  win  at  once  dlacloee  that  the  proctor  is  to  perform  aU  of 
tto  functlona  now  performed  by  tto  senior  elreuit  and  diattlet 
Judges  to  adviaing  tto  Chief  Justioe.  and  of  tto  Attorney  General 
aa  weU.  If  to  la  to  duplicate  these  servioea,  nothing  wlU  to  ac- 
oompllahed.  If  to  la  to  displace  ttom.  tto  proposal  is  obviously 
without  merit. 

to  concluding  hla  measage.  tto  Prealdent  atated: 

"This  message  has  dealt  with  four  present  needs: 

"First,  to  eliminate  congestion  of  calendars  and  to  mato  tto 
judiciary  as  a  whole  less  static  by  the  constant  and  systematic 
addition  of  new  blood  to  its  personnel;  second,  to  mato  tto  Judi- 
ciary more  tiaatie  by  providing  for  tonporaty  tranafeia  of  circuit 
and  district  Judges  to  those  plaosa  where  Federal  oourta  are  most 
to  arrears;  third,  to  furnish  the  Supreme  Court  practical  assist- 
ance to  supervising  the  conduct  of  btistoess  to  the  lower  courts; 
fourth,  to  eilrainate  toequality,  unoertatoty.  and  delay  now  exlBt- 
Ing  to  the  determination  of  oanstltoUooal  questions  tovolvlivg 
Federal  statutea." 

Only  the  first  three  of  these  "present  needs"  are  dealt  with  to 
the  bin  now  under  consideration. 

As  to  the  first  "need",  tto  proposals,  tnaofar  aa  they  apply  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  wUl  not  eUmtoate  congestion.  There  is  none. 
They  are  solely  designed  to  give  tto  President  power  to  appotot 
forthwith  six  new  Justices. 

As  to  the  second  "need",  tto  law  now  provides  for  such  trans- 
fers under  proper  safeguards  free  from  governmental  influence. 
Under  tto  Preeident's  liUl  tliese  safeguards  are  abandoned  with 
respect  to  appototees  thereunder. 

As  to  the  third  "need",  the  reason  for  this  Is  not  I4>parent.  The 
duties  of  the  proctor  are  now  required  to  to  and  are  being  effi- 
ciently performed  by  tto  Judgea  and  by  tto  Attorney  General. 

Stripped  of  these  avowed  but  nonexistent  purposes,  tto  Presi- 
dent's biU  is  reduced  to  a  proposal  that  to  shall  forthwith  a^wtot 
six  new  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  when  there  Is  no  need  for 
th^  appototment  upon  any  proper  ground  whi^  he  has  assigned, 
and  that  to  ahaU  forthwith  appotot  18  «Aitti«Ti^|  Judgea  to  coiuts 
where  their  servioea  are  not  needed.  Tto  reason  for  tto  proposed 
legislation  must  to  fovmd  elsewhere  than  to  the  age  of  tto  Judges 
and  Justices,  the  congestion  of  the  dockets,  or  the  denial  of  peti- 
tions for  writs  of  OM^orari  by  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  to  to 
found  to  the  Preaidenf s  desire  to  put  toto  eOect  without  consti- 
tutional amendment  legislation  of  tto  <^aT<M^r  heretofore  told 
tovaUd. 

Whatever  motives  may  tove  Inspired  them,  tto  proposals  them- 
eelves  are  totrtoaleaUy  indefensible.  Whether  tto  Executive  exer- 
dsing  a  oontroiltog  influence  over  the  Oongreaa  may  by  su^ 
means  impair  tto  indqi)endence  of  tto  Judiciary  without  dcAng 
violence  to  tto  Constitution  is  beside  tto  potot.  No  President 
may  do  so  wlthoat  violating  a  prtociple  of  American  government 
more  fundamental  than  the  Constitution  Itself.  A  peq^e  cannot 
remato  free  if  ttoir  oourta  of  Juatiee  are  subeervient  to  tto  Xxeeu- 
tlve.  Such  powers  as  the  President  demands  of  Coogreas.  onoe 
exercised,  with  wtotever  motives,  wlU  create  for  aU  time  a  prece- 
dent for  the  abuae  of  almllar  powers  by  one  who  may  hereafter 
nuito  and  enforoa  ttie  same  demanda. 

BespectfuUy  submitted  and  filed. 

Committee  on  Federal  L^islatlon:  Vermont  Batch,  chalT' 
man;  Saaniel  Blumbet^.  John  NevlUe  Boyle.  Samuel  C 
Coleman.  Chester  W.  CuttoU.  Horaey  ^ggtoton.  IClton 
Handler.  WllUam  J.  Boff.  Franda  It.  Koblwan,  Barold  B 
Shapiro. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  CHARLES  1.  FADDIS 

OF  PENMSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  1. 1937 

Mr.  FADDIS.  lix.  Speaker.  I  fully  realize  In  voidug 
objections  to  the  extension  of  the  so-called  merit  system  or 
civil  service  that  I  will  be  accused  of  being  a  apoQsBMo. 
To  this  I  plead  guilty  at  the  outset  I  am  wholeheartedly 
in  favor  of  the  spoils  system  of  filling  the  most  of  our  minor 
public  positions,  because  I  believe  Jt  to  be  the  best  system 
for  this  purpose  yet  devised.  I  am  quite  aware  that  I  will 
be  accused  of  wishing  to  accHmuIat.e  personal  power  by 
appointments.  To  that  I  will  answer  that  it  is  perfectly  con- 
ceivable that  a  legislator  can  and  will  advocate  a  thing  be- 
cause he  believes  it  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation 
in  the  long  run.  Until  I  can  be  shown  some  system  which 
will  be  a  permanent  improvement  over  the  spoils  gystem, 
Z  WlU  be  In  favor  of  retaining  It 


Z  know  that  the  responsiWIity  of  appolntiiMnii.  «r  tbe 
privilege,  if  you  wish  to  call  it  that,  is  what  i»  ^''""^^"'r 
called  a  headache.  I  know  that  every  Member  of  OoofresB 
regards  it  as  a  nuisance,  and  very  pnqwrly  so.  I  know  tt  is 
•  fact  that  anyone  having  to  do  with  ^ntolntmeaita  cre- 
ates by  each  aivotntment  many  dtappotntments.  X  know 
that  eventually  theee  disappointments  overwhelm  many  pub- 
lic officials  and  result  In  their  defeat  Neverthekn,  if  tlwy 
have  made  these  amotntments  honestly  and  oonecientfously, 
with  doe  regard  to  the  honesty.  Industry,  and  intnTlty  of 
the  appointee,  and  I  believe  meet  legisli^nn  do,  they  have 
rendered  their  Nation  a  signal  aervioe  in  »»*m«^  an^oint- 
ments.  Such  a  task  may  at  times  be  burdMrnme,  but  lO 
are  many  of  their  other  duties. 

This  is  a^  representative  government  end  a  legislator  is  a 
direct  representative  of  his  constituent  He  knows,  or  dkould 
know,  ttan  and  their  desires.  They  tnis;  him  to  be  better 
informed  regarding  the  affairs  of  government  than  they  are. 
at  least  imtU  they  learn  that  he  is  not  bocauBC  he  can 
devote  his  whole  time  to  keeping  informed  regarding  them. 
If  they  do  not  trust  him  to  make  appointments,  then  they 
certainly  should  not  trust  him  to  enact  Irgislatioa  Tte 
representatives  of  the  people  should  have,  at  the  least  a 
positive  check '  upon  Qovemment  employeei  and  their 
appointment 

The  civil  service,  or  the  so-called  career  gystem.  sounds 
well  in  thetuy,  but  we  know  from  past  eiperlenoe  that 
theory  often  fails  when  put  into  practice.  Theoilag  are 
chimerical  but  conditions  are  actual,  therefore,  theories  are 
often  very  appealing,  although  putting  them  into  praetloa 
is  apt  to  result  in  bitter  Hicnii^^/wn^^r^t  The  Gknnan  in- 
vasion of  France  in  1914  was  so  hide^xxmd  by  the  theoclee 
of  Von  Moltke  as  to  be  incapable  <d  tdnptixig  itself  to  combat 
tbe  actual  conditions  which  confronted  tt  HcqNtossly 
bound  by  the  red  tape  of  an  established  bureaucracy,  the 
chance  to  achieve  a  quick  decision  was  lost  and  with  it  the 
war.  although  the  system  was  founded  upon  the  frocifloiii 
and  the  initiative  of  the  subonUnate. 

The  paroling  of  criminals  was  a  beautiful  theory  a  gen- 
eration aga  Now  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  resulting 
condition  a  nation  flooded  with  vicious  paroled  criminals, 
preying  upon  society.  Everyone  knows  that  rft*vH^  crim- 
inals is  a  faulty  system,  but  it  is  much  easier  to  put  such 
a  theory  into  operation  than  to  eradicate  the  resulUng  con- 
dition. Prohibition  was  a  wonderful  theory,  but  the  con- 
dition which  it  brought  about  was  undesjrahle.  True,  it  was 
a  noUe  experiment  if  somewhat  expenslyt.  Slavery  was 
built  upon  the  theory  of  forcing  some  to  labcv  in  order  that 
others  might  have  the  time  and  leisure  to  develcqp  good 
government  The  divine  right  of  the  kings  and  nobles  to 
rule  was  a  theory,  the  quenching  of  which  required  rivers 
of  human  Uood. 

The  princiide  upon  which  this  Nation  is  founded  Is  that 
of  a  government  which  derives  its  just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed.  To  that  end  axMl  to  tnsnre  such  a 
government  the  officials  of  the  Qovemment  must,  at  short 
intervals,  return  to  the  peoide  to  obtain  new  aiuihority  to 
enact  and  execute  the  laws.  Our  system  of  government  is 
founded  not  upon  theory  but  upon  human  experience.  Hu- 
man experience  has  proven  throughout  the  ages  that  when- 
ever the  people  lose  control  over  their  officials,  either  elected 
or  aiwointed.  they  are  sure  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  govern- 
ment Stakce  our  system  of  government  is  founded  upon 
human  experience,  it  is  not  only  desirable  but  necessary  for 
all  of  its  functions  to  be  conducted  by  those  who.  because  of 
their  association,  are  as  closely  as  possible  in  personal  touch 
with  the  problems  of  the  pecqde. 

We  are  today  confronted  with  a  condition  of  government 
in  which  tbe  direct  representatives  of  the  pe(q;>Ie  are  im- 
potent to  remedy  rristlng  social  and  economic  InjusttPfw. 
because  they  are  hampered  by  a  branch  of  our  Qovemment 
which  is  not  directly  responsible  to  the  people.  It  Is  a  con- 
dition brought  about  by  a  theory  which  is  out  of  accord 
with  the  cardinal  principle  of  representative  government. 
To  base  the  composition  of  any  other  branch  of  our  Qof- 
vnmcnt  upon  such  a  theory  will  be  even  more  disaetvous. 
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ThB  u&foenef  of  eivU-wnrlce  eztcnrin  li  IneoDstBtenfc  with 

Why  this  cry  to  take  appolntmenta  out  of  politics?  u 
polities  ft  icprehenslble  Instltntioii.  and  If  so,  why?  Does 
•nyone  bdleve  that  the  sppolntinent  of  Federal  judges  Is 
to  be  ty^*"  out  of  politics?  Pcrilties  Is  the  medium  through 
nhich  the  dtlaens  of  this  Nation  manage  their  public  af- 
fUrs.  It  Is  the  InsUtutton  of  the  voters  and  Is  ^lat  thej 
i^w  It.  vhettier  It  be  good  or  whether  It  be  bad.  I  am 
^oUe  aware  that  the  tenns  ''statesman"  and  "polltldan'' 
are  no  longer  regarded  as  being  synooymous.  and  I  have 
BO  tedlnatlon  to  enter  Into  oootroversy  over  the  matter. 
The  teet  zcmatzM  that  wh&e  a  poHtirtaTi  Is  not  necessarily  a 
statesman,  a  statesman  must  also  be  a  poMttflan.  TlMtt  Is 
one  of  the  requirements  of  an  ofDdal  of  a  system  of  govern- 
ment such  as  ours,  and  I  believe  a  very  derirahte  one.  Cer- 
tainly a  socoeesfdl  politician  must  mix  with  the  people,  have 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  problems,  vocatioos.  and 
avocatioos.  their  thoughts,  hopes,  and  desires. 

Our  system  of  government,  run  by  pontics  and  politicians, 
has  produced  a  Nation  unequaled  in  history.  The  people 
have  a  chance  every  2.  4.  or  6  yean  to  apurove  w  disapprove 
of  the  method  In  which  it  Is  conducted.  A  government  run 
by  the  duly  elected  representatives  of  the  people  has  brought 
to  the  dtlaens  of  tt^  N^^tlon  more  liberies,  more  luxuries, 
mora  economic  freedom,  and  more  advantages  than  those 
enjoyed  by  the  dtlaens  of  any  other  nation,  the  opinion  of 
the  dl8e4>les  of  Statin.  Otter,  or  Mlwsolinl  notwithstanding. 
When  we  look  to  Improving  any  department  oi  our  Oov- 
emment  we  must  consider  two  factors,  effldency  and  econ- 
omy.  Where  have  the  proponents  of  the  merit  syston  ever 
sbowB  whei«  dther  of  these  two  factors  have  been  or  will  be 
advanced?    IThder  the  Civil  Service? 

Ihelr  frtiole  argument  Is  based  upon  the  supposition  that 
with  each  diange  of  administration  the  entire  personnd  of 
minor  adminlstnittve  offldals  is  removed  and  replaced  by 
polttlcal  appointees,  regardless  of  integrity,  fitness,  or  quali- 
flcations.  Such  Is  not  true,  and  never  has  been  true.  Those 
reetMOsible  for  the  operation  of  d^Murtments  are  desirous 
that  theae  departments  function  in  an  efficient  manner. 
Those  irtio  have  to  do  with  recommending  employees  are 
very  deairous  ttiat  these  employees  diould  possess  an  the 
laquitements  necessary  to  enable  them  to  function  effl- 
etenfly.  Any  ofBdal.  dther  dected  or  appointed,  is  critically 
Judged  by  the  character  and  ability  of  his  appointees.  Who 
oouU  be  more  anxious  that  they  fttlfiD  all  the  necessary 

I  defy  the  Civil  Service  to  show  in  any  department  under 
.,»-paatinA  as  hl^  a  state  of  efficiency  as  that  of  the  per- 
sonnd of  ttie  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admlnistratton,  which 
was  hurriedly  organised,  and  without  regard  to  the  dvil- 
servlce  rules  and  regulations,  under  authority  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  May  12, 193S.  In  that  organlza- 
tion  it  is  believed  there  Is  a  larger  percentage  of  college- 
bred  people  with  A.  B..  B.  S..  IC.  S..  and  even  Fh.  D..  de- 
gtiaa  In  derieal  positions  than  could  be  found  in  any  gov- 
enmental  agency  operating  under  the  CSvU  Service  Act. 
The  high  type  of  pezsonnd  sdeeted  by  that  organisation  is 
Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  during  Uke  12  months  following 
Jtonary  0.  1926.  the  date  on  whldi  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  declared  certain  features  of  the  Agricul- 
tural AdJiatmeat  Act  unoonstttotlonal.  1.575  emidoyees  of 
ttie  Agricttltural  Adjmtment  Administration  in  Washington 
found  other  employment  and  vdnntarily  separated  them- 
selves tram  the  pay  roll  of  that  organiaatton. 

ta  tbe  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  the  law 
of  apportiormient  requiring  that  appointments  to  the  Fed- 
eral service  in  the  departments  in  Washlngtcm  shall  be  ap- 
portioned among  the  several  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  upon  the  basis  of  p(qpu]atlon  as  ascertained  by  the 
last  preceding  census,  as  wdl  as  section  212  of  the  Economy 
Act.  relative  to  the  onployment  of  husband  and  wife  in  the 
service  at  oi»  and  the  same  ttane.  and  the  laws  giving  pref- 
erence to  sddiera.  sailors,  or  marines  or  the  widows  of  such. 
and  the  wives  of  injured  sddiers.  saiknrs.  and  marines,  are 
strictly  followed.    AD  of  which  goes  to  show  that  there  may 


be  a  merit  system  pxlgt^^y  in  the  Oovenmient  service  with- 
out the  positions  necessarily  being  in  the  classified  dvil 
service,  thus  giving  to  the  appointing  power  some  latitude 

and  discretion  in  selecting  assistants.  

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  has  proven 
the  correctness  of  that  ancient  saying,  "For  forms  of  govern- 
ment let  fools  contest,  whate'er  Is  best  administered  Is  best." 
I  challenge  the  Civil  Service  to  show  in  any  of  the  depart- 
ments under  its  control  one  which  wiU  even  approach  In 
efOdency.  industry,  courtesy,  loyalty,  or  devotion  to  duty 
the  secretarial  staffs  of  the  Members  of  Congress  or  of  its 
various  ccnmnlttees.  These  employees  are  appointed  by  the 
purest  of  partisan  politics  and  are.  I  believe,  unexcelled  any- 
where in  the  world.  Would  any  Member  of  Congress  wish 
to  undertake  to  run  his  olBce  with  secretaries  who  are 
watching  the  dock  for  4:30  p.  m.?  Here  Is  a  genuine  merit 
system  buUt  up  by  personal  partisan  appointments.  These 
onplojrees  know  the  folks  back  home,  understand  and  sym- 
pathise with  their  problems,  and  endeavor  In  every  way  to 
cooperate  in  sdving  them. 

In  any  private  corporation,  those  in  charge  of  the  policies 
of  such  corporations  are  not  denied  the  right  to  a  personnd 
fully  In  sympathy  with  the  alms,  purposes,  and  sunbitions  of 
the  directing  heads.  Most  certainly  directing  heads  of  an 
administration  of  government  are  entitled  to  the  same  sup- 
port and  sympathy,  if  they  are  to  be  expected  to  function 
efBdently. 

As  long  as  human  nature  continues  to  be  the  dominating 
factor  which  governs  individual  advancement,  life  tenure  of 
office  will  not  produce  eflldency,  promote  initiative,  or  en- 
courage industry.  The  founders  of  this  Nation  very  wisely 
provided  that  Members  of  the  House  should  return  to  the 
people  for  election  every  2  years.  Life  tenure  of  office 
might  be  desirable  to  Members  of  Congress,  as  individuals, 
but  no  one  can  d&aj  but  that  it  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
Nation.  Those  who  come  from  those  sections  of  the  world, 
upon  which  nature  has  not  too  lavishly  bestowed  her  gifts, 
have  contributed  the  most  toward  the  advancement  of  the 
world.  Industry  was  not  devdoped  and  is  not  being  man- 
aged by  dock  watchers.  Ndther  can  we  expect  the  minor 
affairs  of  government  to  be  conducted  upon  prlndples  so 
contrary  to  human  experience.  "Only  the  game  fish  swim 
upstream." 

If  the  dvfl  service  would  direct  Its  activities  toward  re- 
forming Itself  from  within  Instead  of  extending  itself.  It 
would  be  more  favorably  r^^arded.  If  it  would  carry  Into 
effect  within  its  own  organization,  without  any  attempt  at 
evasion,  the  duly  enacted  laws  of  the  land,  it  would  prove 
itself  more  capable  of  administering  other  functions  of  gov- 
ernment. If  it  would  rid  itself  of  its  internal  politics,  favor- 
itism, and  dlssention.  it  might  then  be  pardoned  for  its  cry 
about  partisan  pditics.  But  until  it  does  these  things,  it  can 
never  command  the  respect  of  those  who  knpw  the  facts 
regarding  the  conduct  of  oin:  various  departments  of  govern- 
ment. 

Why  an  this  cry  about  the  necessity  of  any  additional 
appointees,  coming  from  departments  where  these  indi- 
viduals have  already  proven  their  efficiency  and  Industry  by 
actual  demonstration,  taking  a  competitive  examination  be- 
fore being  placed  under  the  dvil  service?  Is  not  the  honest 
aiul  effident  porf  ormance  of  duty  a  better  recommendation 
than  the  passing  of  any  nonsensical  examination  ccmcocted 
by  some  fanatical  professor?  What  would  be  the  cost  to 
the  Naticm  of  such  examinations?  What  does  it  cost  this 
Nation  to  hold  an  examination  for  thousands  of  applicants 
to  flB  a  dozen  podtlons?  This  Is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
occurrence.  Of  course  this  Is  an  excellent  method  of  pro- 
viding more  positions  within  a  bureau,  but  is  it  economical? 
There  is  no  more  reason  why  efficient  employees  in  non- 
dvil-scrvice  departments  should  be  required  to  take  such 
examinations  to  prove  their  capability  than  there  is  for 
those  within  the  civil  servioe  to  be  reexamined  e£u;h  year,. 
The  fact  that  one  can  pass  an  examination  is  not  as  much 
proof  of  practicability  as  is  the  ability  to  handle  voters  suc- 
cessfully In  an  election  ward.  Certainly  to  be  successful  In 
the  h^»T)diii]g  of  voters  requires  a  knowledge  of  human  na- 


ture, an  ability  to  cope  with  various  situations,  and  the  dis- 
play of  resourcefulness  and  initiative,  which  could  not  be 
measured  by  an  examination.  Civil-service  status  can  no 
more  denote  merit  than  political  activity  can  signify  crimi- 
nality. TO  listen  to  many  of  the  proponents  of  dvil  service 
talk  one  would  be  led  to  believe  that  anyone  suspected  of 
partisan  political  activity  should  be  burned  to  the  sti^e. 

Let  anyone  having  to  do  with  any  dei)artmental  activity 
around  Washington  testify  regarding  the  service  in  the 
civil -service  or  non-dvil-service  departments.  That  re- 
ceived from  those  departments  which  are  nondvll  service 
is  far  superior  to  that  recdved  in  those  which  are  dvil 
service.  In  the  New  Deal  departments  there  is  courtesy,  in- 
dustry, and  devotion  to  duties.  The  employees  do  not  rush 
out  in  a  mob  at  quitting  time,  and  there  Is  not  one  record 
of  any  of  them  having  been  injured  in  tlie  4:30  rush  to 
leave.  The  dvil  service  can  show  no  such  record  in  this 
respcjt.  The  idea  that  political  appointees  are  Ignorant, 
discourteous,  indolent  do-nothings  dxA  not  originate  among 
those  acquainted  with  the  true  facts  In  Washington. 

I  do  believe  that  in  certain  departments,  notably  the  Post 
Office  Department,  the  positions  in  connection  with  rivers 
and  harbors,  and  in  arsenals,  navy  yards,  and  so  forth,  the 
civil  service  has  served  a  usdul  purpose.  These  are  depart- 
ments obviously  nonpolicy  forming.  No  initiative  is  per- 
mitted, and  the  policies  are  routine,  continuous,  and  quasi- 
technical.  Because  of  their  internal  structure,  the  civil  serv- 
ice has  contributed  to  their  efficiency  in  a  very  creditable 
manner.  The  fact  that  over  all  first-,  second-,  and  third- 
class  offices,  and  in  those  tmder  the  direction  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  a  non-clvil-service  head  has  had  a  watchful  eye 
on  the  minor  emidoyees  has,  in  my  opinion,  had  a  very  salu- 
brioTis  effect.  It  remains  to  be  seen.  In  the  case  of  postal 
employees,  what  the  result  of  removing  this  watchful  eye 
will  be.  If  it  results  in  improvement,  it  will  be  contrary  to 
all  the  lessons  of  the  past.  Unchecked,  bureaucracy  wUl 
follow  its  inevitable  tendency,  as  surely  as  water  will  run 
downhill. 

Let  us  look  to  some  of  the  inevitable  results  of  extension 
of  the  dvfl  service.  No  one  will  deny  that  it  means  the 
extension  and  strengthening  of  bureaucracy.  Ndther  will 
any  responsible  student  of  government  deny  that  bu- 
reaucracy is  an  insidious  foe  of  representative  government. 
Bureaucracy  is  the  strengthening  of  the  executive  at  the 
expense  of  the  legislative  branch  of  government.  No  form 
of  government  which  is  poorly  balanced  can,^r  will,  prop- 
erly serve  the  interests  of  the  people.  Bureaucracy  has 
never  made  for  dther  economy  or  efficiency,  and  never  wilL 
Every  bureau  Is  constantly  fighting  to  enlarge  its  own  field 
of  jurisdiction.  Consequently  the  result  Is  to  obtain  more 
personnd  to  write  more  letters  to  get  more  answers,  to  re- 
quire mcnv  personnd.  and  so  on,  ad  infinitiun.  The  dvil 
service  Is  the  very  backbone  of  bureaucracy. 

The  idea  seems  to  prevafl  that  to  extend  the  dvfl  service 
is  to  do  away  with  the  political  influence  In  regard  to 
appointments  and  promotions.  Such  action  may  Indeed  do 
so  as  far  as  partisan  politics  Is  concerned.  This  partisan 
politics  will  be  reidaced,  however,  by  the  inevitable  Internal 
politics  to  be  found  in  every  bureau.  Just  as  It  is  to  be  found 
in  every  church,  school,  civic,  or  fraternal  organization  In 
the  Nation.  It  will  be  an  internal  politics  far  worse  than 
partisan  politics,  because  after  all.  the  people  of  the  Nation 
have  a  check  upon  partisan  politics  at  every  election,  but 
they  can  have  none  on  this  internal  politics.  This  mtemal 
politics  is  certain  to  cause  friction  between  the  responsiUe 
policy  forming  heads  of  the  various  departments  and  the 
personnd,  more  zealous  in  maintaining  their  own  internal 
organization  than  in  rendering  effident  servioe;  favoritism 
and  internal  dlssention  wifl  run  riot,  and  no  one  will  be 
able  to  contrd  or  check  it.  Whatever  party  may  be  in 
power  will  have  been  changed  by  the  dectorate  with  the 
responsibility  of  government.  Under  such  a  system  they 
will  be  hamstnmg  from  the  start. 

The  result  of  the  so-called  merit  system  win  be  to  place 
the  minor  governmental  positions  in  the  hands  of  a  group 
ot  professional  Government  employees  located  In  Washing- 
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ton,  D.  C  and  the  nearby  sections  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia. These  employees  wiU  know  nothing  about  the  rest 
of  the  United  States  and  wiU  care  nothing.  To  them  the 
Nation  win  be  only  a  reservoir  of  taxation  existing  to  sup- 
port them  and  thdr  section.  Because  of  better  opportunity 
to  obtain  Inside  Information  regarding  vacandes  and  ex- 
aminations, and  Inside  influence  because  of  relationship, 
this  system  win  soon  devdop  into  a  family  affair— almost 
hereditary.  Every  Member  of  Congress  knows  fuU  weU  If  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  appointments  to  the  Military 
and  Naval  Academies  are  in  the  hands  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  commissioned  personnel  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
would  long  ago  have  been  dosed  to  aU  except  the  sons  of 
officers. 

The  Federal  Government  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Is  the 
largest  and  most  steady  pay  roU  in  the  Nation.  The  entire 
Nation  pays  taxes  to  provide  this  pay  rdL  Is  it  Just  to 
the  Nation  that  it  should  be  prostituted  to  the  Interests  of 
any  one  section  or  class  of  people?  There  are  thousands  of 
families  throughout  this  Nation  whose  hearts  have  been 
gladdened  because  a  son  or  daughter  has  been  enabled  to 
secure  a  position  in  Washington.  Not  oalj  has  thdr  flnan- 
dal  condition  been  Improved  by  this,  but  thdr  pride  in 
country  and  their  interest  in  the  Government  has  been 
increased.  Each  section  of  this  Nation  is  entitled  to  its 
fair  share  of  these  positions.  Just  as  they  are  entitled  to 
thdr  fair  representation  in  the  Legislature.  They  wiU  never 
get  this  imder  the  civil  service.  .  7 

The  report  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  concerning 
the  condition  of  apportionment  December  15,  1936,  is  con- 
dusive  proof  of  its  tendency  to  centralize  all  appointments 
around  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  report  shows  that 
the  allotment  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  154  appoint- 
ments under  the  civil  service  and  that  it  has  acttially  recdved 
9.030.  This  one  little  favored,  pampered.  Isolated  spot  in 
this  vast  Nation  has  received  more  civil -service  appointments 
than  has  30  States  combined.  Maryland  and  Virginia  have 
each  recdved  more  than  double  their  aUotted  quota.  The 
District  of  Columbia.  Maryland,  and  Virginia  have  almost 
one-third  of  the  dvfl-service  appointments  In  the  Nation's 
CapltaL  Here  Is  an  example  where  dvfl  service,  due  to 
its  favoritism  and  internal  politics.  Is  openly  defying  the 
provisions  of  the  original  civU-service  law  which  provides 
that  appointments  should  be  apportioned  among  the  various 
States  according  to  population. 

Everyone  who  knows  anything  at  afl  about  the  Inner  work- 
ings of  the  dvfl  service  knows  the  difficulty  whidi  the  head 
of  a  department  has  In  getting  rid  oS  an  undesirable  or  in- 
effident  employee.  In  fact,  adjusting  such  matters  is  so 
difficult  that  it  has  become  common  practice  to  kldc  the 
imdeslrable  upstairs.  In  other  words,  to  reward  disloyalty, 
sloth,  or  inefficiency  by  promotion.  Any  Member  of  this 
House  who  is  imacqualnted  with  the  facts  can  easily  satisfy 
himself  of  the  truth  of  the  foregoing. 

There  is  abuse  enough  under  the  dvfl  service,  as  It  Is  now 
c<Histituted.  in  regard  to  duplication  of  Jobs  within  families. 
Nepotism  Is  a  reprehendble  practice  which  Is  Justly  and  tmi- 
vereally  condemned  throughout  the  Nation.  It  is  true  that 
nepotism  Is  selfishly  practiced  by  a  very  smaU  percent  of  the 
Members  of  Congress,  but  this  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  legislation  has  been  enacted  to  pre- 
vent duplication  of  Jobs  within  families,  the  Internal  politics 
in  the  civU  servioe  is  at  the  present  time  strong  enough  to 
disregard  acts  of  Congress  passed  to  prevent  this.  What 
win  be  their  powers  along  this  line  if  they  are  made  more 
powerful  stiU.  Most  certainly,  when  Congress  Is  under  the 
necessity  of  burdening  the  taxpayers  to  provide  employment 
for  the  imemployed.  duplication  of  jobs  wittfln  families  is 
poor  national  economy.  Is  it  fair  that  a  huAand  and  wife 
should  both  be  empk^ed  Ixy  the  Government  and  drawing. 
In  thousands  of  cases,  more  than  $4j000  a  srear  Jointly,  while 
at  the  same  time  thousands  of  fathers  of  famflies  are  tmable 
to  properly  feed  and  clothe  thdr  families?  Such  iwacUces 
are  obviously  unfair  to  both  the  taxpayers  and  the  needy.  In 
Washington.  D.  C,  thousands  of  such  unjust  cases  exist. 
In  many  cases  the  wife  is  working  under  an  alias  azul  bdng 
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protected  In  this  deoeptian  by  the  mtenoftl  politics  wltliln 
tbe  dvU  aervice.  Jkz¥>tber  fTiiinplf  of  tbe  disregard  ci  the 
cMI  service  for  tbe  legislative  branches  Is  tbe  disregard  for 
veterans'  preference  laws.  Many  of  those  In  control  of  Its 
tntenud  political  system  regard  anything  of  this  nature  as 
an  Interference  and  resort  to  every  means  possible  to  dls- 
Ozimlnate  agalnftr  veterans. 

Another,  and  by  far  tbe  most  serious  result  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  civil  service  will  be  its  political  results.  To- 
day tbe  dvU^service  employees  represent  a  sisabie  poHtlcal 
Uoc.  Include  with  those  abready  bi  this  bloc  aU  tbe  em^ 
ployees  now  apptintive  and  the  strongest  political  bloc 
within  the  Nation  wilTresidit.  Add  to  this  number  those  of 
the  States  and  we  wHl  have  a  block  of  public  servants  which 
win  dictate  all  the  legislation  passed.  At  the  present  tbne 
many  of  their  representatives  areibe  most  active  lobbyists 
to  be  found  bi  the  Nation.  Tbebr  eftorts  are  directed  solely 
toward  raising  their  imi«^i^«>«.  lowering  their  hours,  and  in- 
creatfng  their  number,  but  never  toward  increasbig  their 
own  efficiency.  They  carry  on  this  work  to  spite  of  the  pro- 
hibitions of  political  activity  to  the  dvll-service  regulations. 
Every  Biember  of  Congress  knows  this  to  be  true. 

The  above  was  proven  to  be  true  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
passage  of  the  Ramspeck  bill  to  place  the  first-,  seccmd-.  and 
third-class  postmasters  under  the  civil  service.  Some  Biem- 
bers  <tf  the  Bouse  openly  admitted  that  they  did  not  believe 
It  to  be  wise  to  extend  the  dvH  service.  At  tbe  same  time 
they  shamelessly  stated  to  their  oolleaguffs  that  they  would 
have  to  support  the  bill  because  of  pressure  from  civll-serv- 
Ice  employees.  While  the  House  was  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Wbide  the  amendments  to  prevent  the  placing  of  the 
postmasters  under  civil  service  carried  to  every  instance 
upon  a  teller  vote.  When  the  Committee  reported  the 
•mcDded  bm  back  to  the  Bouse  and  a  roll  call  was  de- 
manded, many  Members  reveised  themselves.  Certainly 
natters  are  to  a  sorry  state  to  this  Nation  when  Its  legls- 
lators  fear  to  go  on  record  as  voting  their  convictions  be- 
cause of  fear  of  reprisals  of  any  political  bloc  and  especially 
one  composed  of  Federal  employees.  Representative  govem- 
meut  cannot  survlye  under  sudi  conditions. 

Political  blocs  come  and  political  blocs  go  according  to 
wlbus  conditions  and  Ideas.  This  fact  has,  so  far.  been 
the  salvation  of  representative  government,  because  they 
imdoubtedly  wlU  always  exert  influence  upon  legislation. 
Very  often  their  efTect  is  favorable.  But  a  bloc,  composed 
of  a  number  whose  ideas  and  abns  wffl  be  perpetual,  which 
vQI  inerease  to  siae  proportkouitely  faster  than  the  popu- 
lattcm  wiU  Increase,  wffl  never  die.  By  the  very  nature  of 
Its  composttlon.  by  its  accumulated  powers,  by  its  strategic 
^wattlan  It  will  increase,  as  does  a  snowball  ndUng  down  hllL 
Ooon  the  sovereign  electorate  win  be  enmeshed  to  this  web  of 
bmcsneracy  which  is  responsible  to  no  one  but  its^.  Then 
maastntatlve  government  wffl  be  bound  by  the  red  tape  of 
minor  oActals  and  hanged  from  tbe  gallows  of  official 
tyranny*  with  a  rope  of  tts  own  maniif  actore. 
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llr.  BOILBAXJ.  ICr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remazts  In  the  Racoao.  I  Include  the  following  address 
X  made  at  a  ccmf  erence  on  Social  Control  of  Power  at 
WMtfitngton.  D.  C^  yesterday: 


HvTfum  beings  are  quite  likely  to  be  siuceptlble  to  flattery,  and 
as  dtlaenB  we  like  to  be  told  of  the  great  accompUsbments  of  the 
ganeratlona  of  American  citizens  who  preceded  us.  We  are  proud 
at  our  procreas  In  tbe  field  of  government.  We  cbertab  our  free- 
dom and  liberty.  Our  leadership  In  the  field  ai  education  gives 
us  great  satisfaction.  Our  development  as  an  Industrial  nation 
has  been  the  envy  at  the  entire  world.  The  traditions  of  our 
country  from  Ita  inception  down  to  the  present  time  are  held  in 
reverence  by  us  all.  The  deeds  of  our  forefathers  are  an  lnapir»- 
tton  to  young  and  (dd  alike.  There  U  so  much  good  that  can  be 
said  of  the  generations  of  American  citizens  who  preceded  us  that 
we  are  inclined  to  be  intolerant  of  those  who  adversely  erttlclse 
the  pollctes  pursued  by  those  who  pioneered  and  built  a  great  em- 
pire out  of  the  wilderness. 

Mother  Nature  has  provided  us  with  an  abundance  of  wealth. 
We  have  an  abundance  of  natural  resources  and  fertile  soil.  We 
are.  and  should  be.  thankful.  Although  we  have  good  reason  to  be 
proud  of  so  many  things  in  connection  with  our  national  develop- 
Bcnt.  have  we  in  fact  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  manner  in  which 
we  have  permitted  our  natural  resources  to  be  used?  A  Divine 
Providence  undoubtr,-dly  Intended  that  our  vast  natrnral  resources 
ibould  be  used  for  the  common  good  of  all  the  people  who  live 
bne.  Certainly  it  was  not  intended  that  a  few  individuals  should 
be  permitted  to  exploit  the  niturai  wealth  of  the  Nation.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  tliat  the  Government's  policy  from  the 
very  beginning  encouraged  those  who  were  so  disposed  to  exploit 
our  mlneralB,  timberlands.  water  power,  and  all  other  resources 
out  at  which  Individxials  could  obtain  personal  wealth.  Perhi^M 
It  is  unfair  to  be  too  critical  of  the  policies  followed  In  this 
respect,  but  it  does  seem  fair  to  criticise  a  system  which.  In  addi- 
tion to  permitting  private  exploitation  of  what  was  actually  public 
property,  permitted  a  wanton  waste  and  misuse  of  that  property. 

The  denuding  of  our  forests  affords  a  most  glaring  example  of 
the  misuse  of  the  g^fts  of  nature.  Vast  sections  of  timberlands 
were  acquired  by  indlvidiials,  largely  from  the  Government,  at 
little  or  no  cost,  and  out  of  the  desire  to  make  profits  came  tbe 
destruction  of  these  forests  with  no  thought  being  given  to 
the  public  welfare.  The  lumber  barons  did  not  cease  their  ex- 
ploitations imtil  these  timber  lands  were  completely  stripped  of  all 
valuable  timber.  It  is  true,  too,  that  much  of  the  land  had 
timber  removed  from  it  by  private  lumber  interests  while  it  still 
belonged  to  the  Government.  Now,  vast  areas  in  the  North 
Central  and  Western  States,  which  are  suited  only  for  the  grow- 
ing of  forest  crops,  have  become  valueless  because  not  even  a 
sufficient  amount  of  timber  was  left  on  the  land  to  afford  a 
natund  reeeeding.  It  has  only  been  in  recent  years  that  any 
serious  attention  has  been  given  to  the  problem  of  reforestation, 
and  even  now  such  a  program  Is  being  pursued  on  such  a  small 
scale,  ccHnparatively,  that  we  cannot  be  very  optimistic  about  the 
proq^ects  of  the  future.  We  have,  of  course,  made  some  progress, 
but  the  exploitations  of  the  past  were  so  great  that  we  must 
greatly  increase  oxir  reforestation  activities  if  we  are  to  properly 
utilize  lands  which  have  no  other  value  than  for  forest  crops. 

In  nature's  scJieme  of  things,  the  forests  provided  a  natural 
reservoir  tot  the  retention  of  moisture  in  the  timber  areas,  to  be 
released  in  dryer  seasons  in  the  form  of  rain,  upon  lands  visedfOT 
agricultural  purposes.  Therefore,  as  lands  were  converted  from 
forest  to  farms,  acme  method  should  have  been  devised  by  which 
^i^  great  reservoir  would  be  artificially  assisted  in  retaining  tbe 
xooisture  until  It  was  needed.  Undoubtedly,  it  was  not  deemed 
necessary  to  offset  the  devastating  effect  of  the  gradiutl  depletion 
of  our  forests,  because  a  large  part  of  our  timber  lands  had 
been  denuded  before  the  harmful  effect  coxild  be  felt  In  the  form 
of  droughts  and  floods.  It  has  only  been  recently  that  the  de- 
struction of  our  forests  has  advanced  to  the  point  where  nature's 
reservoir  has  been  unable  to  retain  suflldent  moisture  to  make 
agrloultuie  profitable  in  the  North  Central  and  Northwestern 
States.  It  was  not  so  many  years  ago  that  a  crop  fall\ire  was 
practically  imheard  of  in  the  Lake  States.  There  was  always 
sufficient  moisture  retained  from  the  winter  and  spring  season  to 
Insure  good  crops  dtnlng  the  summer.  Ploods  were  not  so  nioner- 
ous  DOT  so  severe,  and  extended  droughts  were  unbesrd  of. 

Daring  the  past  6  or  1  years  the  vast  agricultural  section  in  the 
Middle  West  has  suffered  from  severe  droughts.  Waters  that  for- 
merly would  have  been  retained  In  tbe  natural  reservoirs  of  the 
MOrtb  have  rushed  off  into  the  streams  and  rivers,  caRylng  mxich 
of  tbe  best  topeoil  along  with  them,  and  finally  resulting  In  a 
flood  ooDdltton  in  the  valleys  of  the  principle  rivers  of  the  Nation. 
The  timberlands  have  been  wasted,  and  this  has  resulted  In  the 
waste  of  our  land  and  our  water  supply,  and  destrueUoo  0(f  frop- 
mtf  cmused  by  floodwaters. 

How  long  are  we  going  to  permit  this  condition  to  eslstf  Are 
we  going  to  continue,  year  after  year,  to  grant  Oovenunent  sub- 
sidies to  farmers  who  suffer  from  the  lack  of  water,  and  at  the 
same  time  build  up  expensive  dikes  along  the  principle  rivers  to 
hold  back  floodwaters  and  permit  the  anntial  loss  occasioned  by 
poor  crops  and  floodwaters  when  a  less  expensive  and  more  in- 
telligent solution  is  obvious  to  all  who  have  given  thought  to  the 
problem? 

In  order  to  adjust  the  water  supply  we  must  prevent  floods  by 
preventing  droiights  and  prevent  drotights  by  preventing  floods. 
The  two  problems  must  be  worked  out  together.  We  must  abolish 
the  evil  practices  which  have  been  tolerated  under  a  system  which 
has  encouraged  individuals  to  make  personal  profit,  through  tan- 
pnper  use  of  our  natural  resources,  reganUeas  of  tbe  interests  at 
the  general  puMlc 

BeCoreststion  of  lands  imsulted  for  agrleultural  purposes  is.  of 
course,  a  necessary  part  of  any  program  directed  toward  the  prob- 
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lem  of  preventing  dramgbts  and  floods.  Bowwor.  thare  Is  so  much 
land  formerly  coivered  with  timber  wbl^  Is  necessary  for  and 
suited  to  agrteultaral  purpoass.  that  we  must  devise  purely  arti- 
ficial means  In  addition  to  reforestation  of  conserving  the  water 
supply  so  that  such  lands  as  are  valuahle  can  be  used  for  farming. 
We  shoiild,  therefore,  construct  a  system  of  dams  taA  reservofaa 
to  retain  excess  water  supplies  that  are  now  permitted  to  fdtov 
their  mad  and  devastatir^  course  to  the  ocean.  It  is  a  c*gint>iT 
problem  that  must  be  met  by  **'«'»<f**rTC  a  glj^tntlc  program  at  res- 
ervoir construction.  Such  a  program  wlU  cost  a  lot  of  monay,  but 
will  be  cheap  In  the  long  run,  as  we  cannot  aflatd  to  make  waste 
lands  out  of  the  vast  area  oooqnlslng  the  North  Central  axMl  West- 
em  States  upon  which  the  Nation  Is  so  dependent  tor  Its  food 
supply.  Neither  can  we  afford  to  permit  repetition  of  the  devaa- 
tating  effects  of  floodwatere  year  after  year. 

It  will  not  be  so  difficult  to  convince  the  American  people  of  the 
necessity  for  solving  our  drooght  and  flood  problems  In  this  sden- 
tific  maimer.  Of  course,  thoee  who  have  profited  most  from  the 
exploitation  of  our  timber  lands  can  be  expected  to  resist  the 
expenditure  of  public  moneye  to  luado  the  damage  they  haw 
wrought.  An  enlightened  publle  opinion  will,  however,  overcome 
this  obstacle,  and  I  am  sure  public  vpfftaml  can  be  obtained  for 
such  a  plan. 

Any  sdentlfle  and  systematle  solution  of  the  problem  of  properly 
utiimng  our  water  siqiply  showOd  Include  the  full  development  of 
the  Nation's  water  power.  The  creation  of  reservoirs  would  neces- 
sitate the  construction  of  dams  and  the  pubUo  Interest  would 
require  the  development  at  as  much  power  as  is  oonslstent  with  the 
program  of  drought  relief  and  flood  oontroL 

Government  funds  should  not  be  used  la  saCh  a  way  as  to 
either  decrease  or  enhance  the  value  of  privately  owned  power  sitas 
In  the  vast  area  In  vrhlch  such  a  program  would  operate,  so  It  would 
be  advisable,  as  a  first  step,  for  the  Oovemment  to  acquire  owner- 
ship of  aU  power  sites  within  the  area  in  whiidi  the  project  is 
carried  on.  Tills  means,  of  oourae,  that  power  sites,  both  devel- 
oped and  undeveloped,  which  would  be  affected,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, by  such  public  mterprlsea,  should  be  purchased  snd  apat~ 
ated  by  the  Oovemment  agency  that  would  be  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  oonstruettng  and  operating  tba  whole  project. 
Any  plan  that  would  be  piecemeal  would  be  doomed  to  faUure. 

Any  plan  looking  to  the  conservation  and  proper  use  of  our 
water  supply  should  contemplate  contnd  over  many  of  the  Im- 
portant watersheds  of  the  Nation — regulation  of  the  flow  In  their 
principal  streams  and  rivers — harnessing  and  development  of  aU 
available  water  power.  In  the  publle  interest.  It  is  a  glgantlo  tm- 
dertaktng,  but  nevertheless  a  practical  one.  Private  enterprise  has 
not  suggeeted  that  it  Is  competent  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
drought  and  flood  controL  No  one  contends  that  it  would  be 
Improper  for  the  Oovemment  to  engage  in  this  type  of  buslneea, 
which  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  no  ingenious  financier  haa 
yet  been  able  to  find  any  way  in  wliieh  such  a  program  could  be 
carried  on  by  private  Initiative,  at  a  prc^t.  A  satisfactory  solu- 
tion would  require  the  expenditure  of  a  vast  stmi  of  money,  and 
the  only  direct  Income,  aside  from  tbe  beneflte  to  the  general 
public,  would  result  from  the  sale  of  electric  energy.  The  returns 
from  that  source,  however,  could  not  be  expected  to  be  sufficient 
to  pay  the  cost  of  the  entire  project.  The  greater  part  of  such 
expenditures  should  be  charged  to  drought  and  flood  control,  and 
only  a  small  part  thereof  should  be  charged  to  power  develop- 
ment. The-  income  ttaai  the  sale  of  electric  energy  would  prob- 
ably be  sufficient,  however,  to  maintain,  and  perhapa  gradually 
Improve,  the  whole  system  after  ito  Initiation. 

It  has  been  argued  that  any  program  that  has  as  Ito  major  ob- 
jectives the  elimination  of  droughte  and  the  control  <tf  floods, 
would  probably  fall  to  produce  a  steble  and  dependable  supply 
of  power.  Tliis  Is  probably  true,  and  for  that  reason  it  would  be 
necessary  to  siq;>plement  the  power  derived  from  this  source  with 
aiixiliary  power,  to  ineure  meeting  all  needs,  at  all  tlmea,  in  the 
area  to  be  serviced  with  electricity.  It  would  not  be  advlaaU* 
over  a  long  period  to  have  both  publicly  owned  and  privately 
owned  power  facllitlea  comi>etlng  in  the  same  area.  Therefore. 
as  it  Is  necessary  that  the  Oovemment  enter  Into  the  UtAA  at 
power  development  In  connection  with  a  drought  and  flood  ocn- 
hxA  program,  it  also  beocnnes  necessary,  at  least  Insofar  as  the 
arsa  affected  Is  concerned,  that  there  should  be  a  Oovemment 
monop<dy  in  the  field  of  development  and  distribution  of  electtie 
energy. 

We  should  not  begin  to  work  on  a  project  of  this  magnitude 
until  we  know  exactly  in  what  direction  we  are  going.  It  wlU 
require  careful  study  and  planning  In  order  to  insure  that  the 
greatest  eflleleney  wiU  be  achieved  upon  ultimate  c(ni4)letlon. 
The  Army  engineers  and  othen  have  already  done  much  of  the 
preparatoiy  work.  After  all  of  the  preliminary  work  Is  com- 
pleted It  win  be  necessary  then  to  agree  upon  a  definite  plan. 
Such  a  decision  should  be  made  by  a  group  of  competent  engi- 
neers ^i^o  are  not  influenced  either  by  partisan  politics  or 
personal  or  sectional  Interests.  Although  It  will  probably  be 
necessary  that  Congress  approve  a  plan  before  it  Is  put  Into  opera- 
tion, care  must  be  taken  to  Insure  the  acceptance  of  a  plan  free 
from  the  xuuavory  Influences  of  congressional  "logrolling."  This 
problem  must  be  worked  out  scientifically  and  systematically  rather 
than  through  favoritism  and  politics.  The  public  welfare  must 
be  given  first  consideration.  Once  we  agree  that  drought  relief, 
flood  control,  and  power  development  are  all  tied  in  with  one 
another  and  that  devdopment  of  power  must  be  a  necessary  part 
of  any  Intelligent  and  scientific  plan  to  prevent  drou^ts  and 
control  floods,  we.  as  a  Nation,  should  perform  our  obvious  duty 
even  over  the  objecttona  of  thoee  few  who  would  reelst  any  move- 


might  deprive  them  of  the  epportaatty  ef 
Chou^  the  suoBsei  of  saeh  a 
mote  the  general  welfare. 

In  ffonrhiston  let  ms  say  that  thla  or  a  fCUowteg 
must  provide  some  means  whereby  we  can  property  osi 
supply.  We  must  retain  a  sofllclent  amottpt  of  watv  to  pfovMs 
molstare  to  grow  crape  In  the  agrleattiirBl  trtyme  of  tba 
Nation — we  must  prevent  the  waste  of  our  watsr  supply  Xkaoo^ 
the  flooding  of  oar  streama  and  ilieis  aiMl  finally,  we  musk 
tegulate  the  sup^y  and  mowmeat  of  waftsr  la  soeh  a  way  m  to 
develop  the  maximum  of  electric  enaigy.  AU  of  this  la 
In  the  puhllo  Int 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  ROBERT  LUCE 

or  MASSACHUSEm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATiyES 
Mcm4a9,  March  U  1937 


AnnWKFW   BT   BOH.   nttAxuxn   mOOBI,    CHAIRMAM  OW   TBI 

OOMMTBnTON  OF  RNS  ABTS.  AT  WASHWOTOII.  D.  C.  

BT7ABT  18.  1987 


BCr.  LUCB.  M^.  Speaker,  under  tbe  leave  to  extend  my 
remaikB  In  tbe  Rsooks.  I  inclods  tbe  following  addrees  hr 
Hon.  CSiarles  ItfOoce.  rhairman  of  tbe  CooimiaBlon  oC  Fine 
Arte,  at  ttie  BCayflower  Hotel,  on  Febmary  18,  1937,  on  tte 
occaalon  of  a  dinner  given  in  bis  bonor  by  tbe  Wadiingtoa 
Society  of  tbe  Fine  Arte: 

Would  that  Z  had  the  words— golden  words  sdequately  to  volee 
appreciation  and  ***»^*'^  for  your  friendliness  toward  my  aMoetelM 
and  mytotf  In  our  efforts  to  make  Washington  a  fltttiv  oa^tM  of 
our  Natloa. 

Tbnlght  we  oelebrato  the  «tw«pi«>«:t^?i  at  vital  eieoMOfei  of  the 
plan  of  IQOL  Much  more  than  that,  I  trust  we  an  alao  pt^Oaf 
ouraelvee  for  the  ever-recTurtng  struggle  to  preaerva.  to  pronet.  to 
carry  on  the  hnprowneot  of  Washington  along  the  vecy  latgest 
and  finest  lines  we  can  conceive. 

What  a  glorious  adventure  It  has  been  during  the  86  yean 
smoe  the  plan  of  1901  was  preeeuted  formal^  to  the  Ooe«rHB 
and  to  President  Theodore  Boosevdt  and  his  Cabtoet.  Tbe  ottt- 
Btendlng  merit  of  that  plan  Is  Its  firm  basis  on  the  L'Xnfftnt  plan 
of  1793.  Tbe  genius  of  that  young  Ffeeneh  arehlteet  and  engi- 
neer was  that  he  eaw  things  "In  the  laige."  Rls  concepts  wen  so 
big  and  so  line  that  they  carry  on  "into  a  futwe.  however,  re- 
mote." Today,  after  a  century  and  a  halt,  features  dearest  to  his 
heart  remain  to  be  realised  by  us  and  ttiose  who  shall  f  oOow  os. 

We  of  this  company,  lineal  deeoendanta  of  the  Ooauntttee  of 
One  Hundred,  the  fliat  organlaed  defender*  of  the  plan,  have 
fought  for  It  and  have  fought  against  and  defeated  It*  datnetan 
and  opponenta.  With  satlsfaetlon  we  look  hack  over  thoas  hatttes: 
Pmt.  a  road  to  Oettyrtmrg  In  place  of  the  TJnnoin  Ifsnoctal.  von 
under  the  command  of  Benator  Boot;  a  piiaahuuM  on  the 
water  frant  with  high  chlmneya  to  compete  with  tbe  WattJagtca 
Monument  and  by  ugliness  to  dominate  Bast  Potomao  Park,  a 
project  sqneldied  by  the  doqnenoe  of  Caas  onbert  m  w«0  as  by 
tbe  toy  balloone  eent  up  by  the  Federation  of  Arts  at  the  hxppf 
suggeaHon  of  Miss  Meeldln;  the  loeatlon  of  tbe  AiUngtoa  Mnwrlal 
Bridge,  in  accord  with*  the  plan  of  1901.  aettledbf  the  over^ 
ruUng  authority  of  President  Harding;  the  prdonged  struggle  fior 
the  removal  of  the  Botonle  Oardens,  and  only  this  past  year,  the 
deartng  of  the  Man  by  the  direction  of  President  Itaaklla  D. 
Booeerdt. 

'■f?^"g  back  over  80  yean  vn  take  aatlafactkm  In  oar 
oessee.    But  ecan  of  battle  remain,  memorlee  of 
daahee  never  win  be  wiped  out  of  mind. 

All  of  theee  thtnga  we  have  eeen:  In  many  of  them  we  have  had 
a  part.  Therein  we  have  oar  satlsfaettona.  But  teuadsr  and 
deeper  than  satisfactions  of  the  hour  and  day  is  tbe  naWtotlon 
that  we  are  but  a  BnaU  part  of  a  great  tradition  deeply  rooted 
In  pest  centuries  and  bound  to  conttnne  In  a  nrnr  neaslni  flow 
into  an  ever-widening  future. 

Consider  if  you  will  the  remote  origins  of  the  plana  of  Warti- 
Ington. 

Not  unadvisedly  did  President  Washington  accept  Plem  Chaila* 
LlBnfant's  ardent  offer  to  dnw  the  pimn  tar  the  flreC  capital  dty 
to  be  carved  from  a  wilderness.  Tbe  Preeldent  knew  L'Safant  la 
war.  wouxuled  in  battle,  a  prisoner  In  the  hands  of  the  enemy; 
knew  him  also  in  peace,  as  the  architect  of  the  finest  bofldlng  la 
the  United  Stetee— the  New  York  City  Ball.  In  which  theflial 
President  was  inaugurated.  L'Bnfant's  large  concept  at  oapttil 
planning  comported  with  Wadilngton's  own  assurance  of  the 
future  greatnesi  of  the  new  nation. 

The  far-sighted  President  brushed  aside  Jefferson'k  mora  Urn- 
tted  and  restricted  plot  scarcely  reaching  from  Bock  Cnak  to  the 
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rtl»  of  ttM  Wblfe»  IfuMW  iy>  LVDfaa*  be  gsva  fan  aeope  to  draiv 
tte  baawktflM  of  ouv  Padatal  dtgr  ••  wida  ••  tboa*  at  tb«  Parla  at 
Uiftt  di^.  xtearly  aa  eztenalva  aa  London. 

OH  Watfila«taai  alao  knonr  that  l/WBlaacA  vaa  aa  attlat  by 
tfcib  aa  van  aa  by  temtnlng.  the  aon  of  a  BMmbcr  of  tba  Ito^ 
ftiBHiMij  familiar  wtOt  LotiIb  XZVa  pianoad  eapttal  of  Venalllea. 
t»  vbldi  Hm  cardinal  faatnraa  of  tha  plaa  of  Waahington  bear 
UHlocy.  eftrn"<**"»t^  alao  to  tbe  esqulalte  royal  famous  gaidena 
<d  La  Metre.  Wbeie  elM  oould  L'Sofaot  beve  got  bla  Ideas  of 
^~pi-  Mvi  f oantama  aad  all  tbfoaa  ottur  lambelllahmentsf*,  aa 

lat  ealMl  them? 

LXofant  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  andertaklzig  to  aaenta  the 
pi«ti^  be  made  as  aa  artist.  Bo  be  came  to  grief,  mucb  to  tbe 
regret  of  Waablngton  and  the  District  people.  L'Enfant.  a  fiill 
century  after  bla  death.  T  yeara  after  bis  plaaa  wan  relnsUted 
and  enlarged  by  tbe  Senate  Park  Onwimtaslon.  came  Into  bla  own. 
Bis  mortal  remalna.  raised  from  their  tree-marked  grave  on  tbe 
Dlggs  farm,  won  borne  la  honor  to  the  rotoada  of  tbe  Capites 
thence  to  final  aapuitiua  on  the  brow  of  the  ArUngton  bill,  over- 
looking tbe  dty  be  deelgned. 

D«irii^(  a  alow  oantiiry  tha  much  rtdlenled  phta  waa  mutilated. 
PubUo  laaeivatMrna  vara  aold  to  oka  out  DtoMet  rereaoea.  A 
botaale  gardim  waa  located  la  the  plaaa  t/pcaidh.  to  the  Cm>ltol 
from  tbe  weet,  there  peratrtently  to  block  development  unta 
laat  year.  Wttaat  cC  an.  tha  park  onwnertlnn  between  OmgtXtA  and 
White  Booae  waa  chopped  lato  dlaocaaected  pleoea:  aad  steam 
railway  tracks  bisected  the  MaO.  Tat  tha  LHtaf  aat  pUm  was  never 
wholly  forgotten.  In  1898  Onngtaas  paid  respect  to  tt  by  estend- 
ti«  the  streets  aad  avenuea  of  the  faat-growlng  d^  tbrougbout 
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OMtt  tha  ead  of  the  Ovfl  War.  WaaMngtea  waa  a 
meigiuwu  village.  Tbea  Alexander  B.  Shepherd.  llftlBg  It  oat  of 
mod  ^"^^  duat,  ma^  a  nv  "fi" "  elty. 
Rom  IBM  to  1900  tba  montnlpallty  waa  put  into  order;  bn- 
•  aqiftfy  aad  mtratiqa  were  lTwtelle<t;^CTTdliMl  ataeeta 
mdwagr  grade  eroaslBga  aboliahed;  artioola,  huapltalai 
charltlaB  ware  ktought  wp  to  data.  Ttm  QovemnMat  paid 
half  the  ananae.  aad  laat  the  DIatrtot  part  of  the  other  half. 
Local  aad  Hatloaai  aovcrxutnenta  worked  barmoolously. 
Bi  1M8  the  Chicago  WorMls  Pair  (Aumgad  the  wbcde  aspect  of 
ctvlo  Ufa.  Ob  aaady  waatee  of  take  lllchlgaa'a  shore 
aa  If  I7  magic  a  white  d^  so  barmoaloua  la  daalgn.  ao  highly 
In  atrehttactaral  treatment  aad  landanape  aOeets.  so 
mad  with  aeo^ftore  aad  painting  that  evarywhara 
tfarooghoat  the  eoaatry  admbatlOQ  aad  tm"^**'""  were  ualversaL 
WatfOi^taa  waa  ready  for  tha  aaw  order.  Tha  Amertnan  people 
wan  detamitaed  that  their  eapital  should  xoallae  the  posalbUltlea 
tta  Umg-naglaetad  L'XDtant  plaa  revealed. 

V  thu  fliioaaeral  white  d^  oonld  ao  attr  tbe  imagination  aad 
Hdnlrtai  to  tha  pride  of  a  whole  BAtloo.  why  should  not  tbe  same 
kDOW)ed0s  aad  taate  transfnnn  our  Oapttal  lato  the  weU-ordoted 
sod  htfbly  dlattngulahed  dty  {daanad  ttam  the  beginning? 

80  qnaattoned  the  Amertran  Inatltute  of  Arcbitecta.  led  aad 
fOtdBd  19  their  secretary.  Gleaa  Browa.  In  whom  the  q^trlt  of 
llDf aat  waa  laeamate.  Baldng  the  opportualty  Saaator  Jamea 
^/|rif^n»w  t^  ifif^tigaii,  ehaliaaa  of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  f»^««n*^^  secured  from  the  Seaate  suthorl^  to  have  prraared 
a^aa  tor  the  developmaat  of  the  park  cyatem  of  the  Olstriet  of 
Cdranbte.  tacludlag  tne  location  of  future  public  hnilrtinga 

Wdl  I  xacaQ  tha  flrat  ateoa  to  obtala  the  eervloea  of  thoae 
dUeago  ^qMrte"  eimhamlaKieaay  acxallad.  Biirabam.  chief  of 
fair  ouuatfueUon;  MrBlm.  ardutact  of  blgbeat  sftanrtlng  aad 
aalat-Oaudaas^  arWtar  at  taste;  aad  tha  youager 
tathar  waa  tha  artlat  of  laadaoape 
to  whom  ao  mudi  of  tba  falr'a  auaaaas  was  due.  It  beaeme  aay 
dntf .  and  prfvUage.  to  aid  ta  tha  aalactlon  of  thaae  particular  art- 
Hti.  to  draw  op  tha  tantattve  program  for  their  work,  to  aiqiply 
liifiaiiialliiii  on  local  aattara,  to  aormmpany  them  on  their  travela 
at  hOHM  aad  la  fotalfB  laada  aa  wall,  aad  laddaatally  to  aea  that 
their  fhat-monatlng  wkiwms  ware  paid  £ram  Seaaitor  McMUlaa'a 
oonalaoaBt  pma.  always  with  tha  sporting  ehaace  that  Oongrsea 

the  tmnrtalilpi  ao  fonaad  onntlimad  thmgh  the  Uvea  of  Buzn- 
"dCa.  aal  Balat-aandSBa;  Obnatad.  happUy,  la  sttU  la 
Tb  Charlaa  Blot  Nortoals  lastractlan  at  Barvard  aad  bla 
1  awa  ay  lataeaat  aad  piaaeura  la  tha 
or  tha  artlit. 

BiivlBg  pondered  the  plaaa  of  ItHaimatt  tha  PaA  Oommlasfton 
aat  op  a  fultar  equipped  dratUng  vema.  bofrowlag  the  Beaate  press 
gallery.  PoBy  to  iindaislend  Um  spMt  aad  hnplktatlens  of  the 
L^ifant  plaa.  the  meaabera  dropped  thatr  ladlvldual  work  la 
ofdsr  to  ndt  aad  to  dlaeaaa  on  tiM  ground,  with  the  Washington 
work  txk  mind,  the  aouroea  of  L'&alSiara  lasptratlon.  the  famed 
gardena  of  Le  Notre  and  their  derlvativee  la  Parte,  la  Bome.  la 
*»g^»»***  aad  la  Vienna.  Thay  traced  even  to  their  aouroe  the 
idisee  and  Ideals  UBifaat  opraesed  aot  alone  la  streets. 
parks,  aad  drclaa.  but  alao  thoee  "ambelHehrnants"  of 
ranatalaa.  aad  monnmante  planned  for  that  *Yamote  future" 
aaafntngly  at  hand. 

StaadSy  Ihe  ontUaee  of  tbe  new  j^aas  advaaeed  under  Intoistve 
i11fr-iHn*'*WT  On  a  June  aight  ta  Borne,  after  a  full  day  at  tbe 
Vina  Medlcls.  the  four  tiaveleia  aat  themaetvee  down  on  tha  atepa 
of  the  Bttle  temirie  la  the  Porgbsee  Oardaaa  (aalat-Oaudena  was 
too  ni  to  undertake  the  stieuiawa  Journey).  Under  the  speU  of 
-the  moonlight  the  vtslon  of  the  new  Waabincton  began  to  shape 
ttaalf.  L'Bnfaara  park  onnnertinn  bafaau  OaalML  and  White 
Qaoaa  ahould  be  aieartd  of  raUroada,  ualfled.  and  developed  with 
a  broad  atietdi  of  green,  bordered  by  alma.    (In  moomlfcht.  one 

) 


Tbe  tn*l»*  asla,  disregarded  wben  the  Waablngton 
„te  located,  ahould  be  restored  by  passing  it  lr«n  tbe  Capitol 
dome  through  tbe  Monument  and  extending  it  for  a  mile  to  tbe 
b>n^¥  of  the  Potomac,  where  a  memorial  to  Abraham  Lincoln 
should  be  btiilt.  Capitol,  Monument,  and  Memorial  should  form 
one  oomposltton.  with  the  White  Hoxise  at  the  north' end  of  the. 
erase  ^»*«  and  a  group  of  buildings  In  honor  of  tbe  foundera  of 
tbe  Republic  at  the  south  end.  A  basin.  Icmg.  trea-lb^ad.  aa  at 
VeraalUea  »riA  Fdatalnebleau,  shoxild  ct»nplement  the  tapis-vert 
of  the  MaU.  From  the  Lincoln  circle  a  low  bridge  ahould  be 
focused  on  Arlington,  where  lie  the  hcmored  dead  of  the  Nation. 
Tbe  Giant  statue,  prcqposed  for  a  location  south  of  the  White 
House,  should  form  the  embellishment  of  L'Knfanfa  west  Capitol 
Place,  at  the  head  of  the  Mall.  Thus  tbe  two  buildings  of  blu- 
est national  Importance  woxild  be  brought  Into  redprocal  relation- 
ship as  originaUy  planned:  and  highest  honor  would  be  accorded 
tbe  two  Americans  whose  names  before  tbe  world  stand  for 
liberty  and  freedom. 

The  df^g^AP^  nuule  that  night  In  the  Xtemal  City  have  been 
canted  out  during  tbe  years  indeed,  but  eadi  aeparate  element 
baa  beea  achieved  only  at  the  end  of  prolonged  opporitlon  aad 
bcatort  conttoversy.    Today  tbe  locatlona  eeem  Inevltabte. 

In  London  the  Commission  obtained  from  President  Caasatt  a 
coikdltloned  promiee  to  withdraw  the  Penns^vanla  Railway  from 
the  MaU  to  a  union  stetloa  north  of  tbe  O^ittol,  thcrdiy  remov- 
tx^  tbe  one  prohibitive  obetade  to  the  proper  development  of 
Weeblagton. 

The  report  of  the  Park  Oommladon.  which  Mr.  Olmsted  and  I 
prepared,  was  made  to  tbe  Senate  on  January  16,  1903.  It  waa 
anfmnfiaiilcd  by  a  wealth  of  plans,  diagrams,  modela.  and  large 
renderlnga  made  by  erUste  of  first  ability.  Published  at  home 
and  abroad  by  newsp^iers  aad  magaUnea  tbe  aew  plaaa  Instantly 
won  public  favor  and  detomlned  support. 

In  August  1002  Senator  McMiUan  died,  but  not  before  he  had 
eecured  legtalatlon  for  the  dearance  of  the  Mall  and  the  Union 
Station.  So  the  plane  were  left,  if  not  on  the  lep  of  the  goda. 
at  least  at  the  reluctant  feet  of  the  Congreas.  President  Tbeodors 
Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Taft  rescued  the  MaU  design,  seriously 
threatMied  by  a  determined  attempt  to  wreck  the  entire  scheme. 
At  tbe  end  of  8  years  a  leading  Senator  called  the  plana  a  "ahowy 
sham",  unworthy  of  being  carried  out. 
But  pnUlc  eentiment  waa  strong. 

The  Senate  Park  Oammiaelon  died  with  the  aabmlaslan  of 
their  report.  But  ite  members  oontlnaed  to  be  consulted  on 
Washington  projecte  and  in  1910  the  Congreas,  at  the  lasteane  of 
ProddMit  Ti^  created  the  permanent  Ontnmlialon  of  Pine  Arte. 
Tbe  legislation  was  shaped  by  Senator  Slibu  Boot,  who  took  care 
to  avoid  thoee  pitfalls  of  extended  authority  unpleaslng  to  oon- 
ILiiiilmisl  minds.  Mr.  Bumham.  MT.  CMmstead.  tbe  two  surviving 
pwtleqpante  In  making  tbe  plan  of  1001,  were  called  bade  Into 
service,  and  Cass  GUbert,  Thomas  Bastbigs,  Prank  MlUet,  aad 
Dantel  Chester  French  completed  tbe  aeven.  with  myself. 

la  1090  Congress  created  the  National  Capital  Park  aad  Planning 
Oonunlaslon  with  wide  authority  to  cooperate  with  Maryland  and 
Virginia  in  developing  parkways  in  the  surrotmdlng  terrltary  aa 
wall  as  m  tbe  District  Itself.  In  103S  tbe  National  Park  Service 
took  over  tbe  District  parks.  AU  three  agendas  work  la  ooopera* 
tlon  aad  harmony  where,  as  oftea.  their  functions  Impinge  one  on 
the  other. 

Tbe  success  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  did  much  to  eetebllah  In 
favor  tbe  new  Commission;  and  dtulng  tbe  yeara  both  the  Prad- 
dent  and  the  Congress  have  added  dutiea  and  raspopslbllttlaa  to 
the  work. 

The  World  War  made  irresistible  tbe  need  of  new  departmental 
buUdlngs.  While  yet  Calvin  Coolldge  was  Vice  Preddent,  be  had 
learned  from  bis  pbyddan.  an  active  member  of  the  Oonmilttee  of 
One  Hundred,  tbe  story  of  the  Washington  plana.  At  Mr.  Coolldgeli 
re<iueat.  It  was  arranged  that  I  give  an  Illustrated  talk  at  tbe 
doctor's  home  befbre  tbe  Vice  Preddent,  his  wife,  and  aome  bim« 
dred  and  fifty  Members  of  tbe  Senate  and  BOuae  and  dtlEena. 
As  the  outcome  of  that  evening,  the  first  Sunday  Prealdent  and 
Mrs.  Ooolldge  were  In  tbe  White  Bouse,  tbe  doctor  and  I  were 
aaked  to  a  family  dinner.  As  tbe  President  aank  Into  hla  ehalr 
at  tbe  table,  be  asked  bruakly: 

*Tf  you  had  t504X)0,000.  could  you  bafld  the  boUdlngs  the 
departmente  needr* 
"Tes",  I  answered,  "provided  it  came  aiowly  enoagh." 
TbiB  New  England  ears  pricked  up. 
*Wbat  do  you  mean  by  'slowly  enougbT* 
'   "Simply  this:  There  Is  now  no  Government  agency  organised 
to  handle  so  large  a  stmi  as  $50,000,000.    Tbe  result  would  be 
biq)haeard  locations,  waste  of  public  funds  and  rf^Tiit^^     If  you 
win  get  ten  millions  a  year  for  5  years,  you  can  go  slowly  enough 
to  secure  orderly  arrangement,  efficiency,  and  economy." 

Within  2  weeks  the  President,  with  the  approval  of  bla  Cabinet, 

asked  Congress  for  a  contlnuizig  appropriation  for  the  construe- 

'tlon  of  pubUc  buUdlngs  according  to  a  >w;hwlul»  prepared  by  the 

Commlsdon  for  General  Lord.  Director  of  the  BudgeV^  Such  waa 

Rcealdent  Coc^dge's  beginning  of  the  Ttlaagle  development  carried 

out    efficiently    and    ezpedltloxialy    by    Secretary    M^TI'^n.    under 

President  Hoover. 

80  much  for  the  past.    What  of  the  future? 

One  essential  portion  of  the  plan  of  ISOl  baa  aot  been  oerrted 

out.     Tbe  White  House  has  not  been  made  the  center  of  tbe 

esecutlve  work  of  the  Government,  as  the  Capitol  baa  been  made 

the  center  of  the  legislative  work.    Lafayette  Square  baa  not  been 

BUZTOunded  by  pubUe  buildlnga  as  planned.    Tbe  fine  developmeat 

of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  to  the  east  finds  no  echo  on  the  west. 

The  White  House  Is  out  of  *'*'*n'^  In  the  development  of  the 


OapltaL  Instead  that  gmateet  of  Wesfatngton  thorougbfaiee  la 
degenerating  day  by  day.  Another  major  surgical  operation  wOl 
be  required  to  bring  that  thoroughfare  Into  ite  proper  devdop- 
ment. 

Picture  to  yoiursdvea  Lafayette  Square,  with  the  Tkeaaury  Annex 
carried  throxigh  to  H  Street  as  planned,  balanced  by  a  State  De- 
partment building  on  tbe  weet  side,  the  old  State.  War  and  Navy 
Bulldmg.  remodeled  to  oorreq>ond  with  the  Treasury,  to  house 
the  ever-increasing  demands  of  the  Preddenfa  oOoea  and  func- 
tions too  large  for  the  White  House.  Then  along  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  the  new  War  and  Navy  BuUdlnga  dedgnert  m  a  manner 
and  with  landscape  setting  befitting  the  dignity  and  high  function 
which  those  servloee  perform  in  the  task  ot  national  defenae. 

Often  one  hears  the  objection  that  too  much  money  is  spent 
on  fine  work  designed  for  aU  time,  on  good  architecture  where 
only  shelter  is  needed.L^We  are  told  that  style  shoxild  follow 
function.  One  admlte  that  buildings  and  parks,  and  monumente 
are  but  the  setting  for  the  life  they  serve.  And  in  focal  center 
ot  a  great  Natl<m  what  is  tbe  natxire  of  that  life? 

The  Capitol  gete  ite  real  significance  from  the  measure  of  wis- 
dom and  steteemanshlp  underneath  ite  dome.  The  White  House 
\B  a  symbol  of  leadership  in  and  guidance  to  higher  modes  of  life, 
directed  by  the  men  and  the  womm  Whoee  vantage  ground  It  is. 
The  new  Supreme  Court  la  the  outward  and  vldbte  espreealoa  of 
the  spirit  of  Justloe  that  emanates  therefrom.  So.  too,  the  Pan 
American  Union  is  the  token  of  the  solidarity  of  the  peoples  of 
the  Western  Hemlapbere  In  their  purpoee  to  achieve  UbCTty  and 
prosperity  throui^  peace  and  good  wllL  Tbe  Bed  Cros  buUdlnga 
stand  for  world  succor  and  helpfulness  In  times  of  perU  and 
disaster.  Klemorlal  and  Continental  Halls  are  the  abiding  place 
of  that  patriotic  Impulse  fundamental  in  the  concept  of  coimtry. 
Today  it  was  decided  to  place  the  Thomaa  Jefferaon  MemorUl  on 
the  axis  of  the  White  Hoiiae,  south  of  the  Washington  Monument. 

The  true  grandeur  of  natlona  Uea  In  tbe  cultivation  of  tbe  arte 
of  peace.  Thoee  arte  are  the  real  fountelns  that  refresh  the 
spirit  overburdened  with  the  wealth  of  material  things.  They 
stand  for  tbe  freedom  of  the  mind  striving  to  attain  tbe  truth — 
truth  Uke  the  shores  of  Ausonla,  ever  receding  yet  ever  beckoning. 
They  are  the  anvils  on  which  the  q>ears  of  war  are  beaten  into  the 
pruning  hooks  of  peace. 

In  the  cubicles  of  the  Library  of  C(»gress  tbe  stored  wisdom 
of  the  sages  is  studied  for  the  guidance  of  tbe  preeent.  CoUege 
and  university  train  the  leaders  of  tomorrow.  Tlie  Coolldge  con- 
certs and  the  Washington  Symphony  Orchestra  open  the  dvllldng 
gates  of  harmony.  Tbe  Folger  Shakespeare  Library  makes  us 
familiar  with  that  bard  of  our  own  race  whoee  thoughte  are  a 
pBrt  of  oxu-  very  lives.  The  Freer  Gallery  aerves  world's  schdars 
searching  long-hidden  realms  of  oriental  thoiight  and  beauty. 

The  Corcoran  Gallery  stends  for  American  achievement  in  the 
fine  arte,  as  the  new  National  GaUery  of  Art  will  acquaint  the 
people  with  the  deathless  treasures  of  the  ages  and  place  tbla 
country  among  the  select  of  tbe  art  world.  The  Smlthaontan  aiMt 
the  Carnegie  Institutions  search  the  mysterlea  of  man's  retetlons 
to  the  boundlesa  universe  in  which  he  dwells.  The  Catbedrala  on 
St.  Alban's  and  in  Brookland,  lifting  their  towers  Into  the  aky. 
stand  for  eternal  verities  empbasldng  the  firm  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong  for  people  and  for  nations.  AU  theae  frulte  of 
the  qiirit  are  God's  dgnpoete  dong  our  path  to  a  future  even 
more  remote  than  L'Enfant  dreamed  and  Bumham  profdieBled. 

Daniel  H.  Biunham.  with  instinct,  baa  pointed  the  way  for  na 
and  thoee  who  ibaU  come  after  xia: 

"Make  no  little  plans;  they  have  no  magle  to  atlr  men'a  blood 
and  probably  tbemsdves  win  not  be  realised. 

"Make  big  plans;  aim  high  In  hope  and  work,  remembering  that 
a  noble,  logical  diagram  once  recorded  will  never  die,  but,  long 
after  we  are  gone.  wlU  be  a  living  thing,  asserting  Itself  with  ever- 
growing Insistency. 

"Remember  that  our  sons  and  grandsons  are  «oing  to  do  things 
that  would  stagger  us.  Let  your  watchword  be  'order*  and  your 
beacon  'beauty.'" 


The  Supreme  Court 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  J.  DeMUTH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1. 1937 

Mr.  DeMUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  message  and  proposal 
by  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  have  Congress  pass  a 
law  to  Increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Sui»«me  Court,  circuit 
courts,  and  district  courts  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion on  this  subject.  A  number  of  methods  dealing  with 
this  perplexing  ix^>blem  have  been  proposed.  During  the 
campaign  many  of  the  Democratic  candidates  for  Congren 


oondflmned  the  Soprane  Ooort  for  their  action  in  mtfUfying 
progressive  human  li'giwlatlfln  passed  by  OniitT— 

Last  September  In  a  radio  address  over  sUtton  WWSW. 
in  PtttdmriAi,  I  dliriBwed  the  Supreme  Court,  as  follows: 

The  Supreme  Ooort  In  the  peat  a  yeara  Oanntad  the  win  at 
the  people  throngfa  the  usurpation  of  tha  legMattea  poweta  at 
our  Oovemment. 

The  United  Stataa  la  the  only  country  in  tha  world  whaca  tha^ 
win  of  tha  people  aa  espneaed  through  OongMsa.  la  nunillad  by 
a  group  of  men  who  new  need  anawer  for  their  acta.  ISila  usar> 
pstlon  of  power  erhen  attempted  baa  bean  *'*'^*— *rrt  by  such 
outstanding  Prealdenta  as  Jefferson.  Jaekaon.  lilnonla,  and  Theo' 
dore  Booeevelt. 

In  referring  to  tbe  caae  of  irerbvry  ▼.  Madlaon  In  UOg,  Thomaa  ~ 
Jefferaon  aald.  'Vat  the  Court  to  do  eo  woold  be  an  aamyatlon  of  - 
power  that  waa  not  given  in  tha  Oonatttotton.  and  that  If  such 
authorlly  waa  permitted  to  be  aannned  by  that  body  to  dadde 
what  laws  are  eonstltatlonal  and  whet  are  not.  It  would  eaoaa  the 
Bupnsat  Court  to  became  a  deapoUe  branch  of  the  Ooeernmant 
with  its  Jtidges  playing  the  part  of  deqiota." 

The  Supreme  Court  did  not  attempt  to  tunirp  the  legliSative 
power  again  until  54  yeara  later,  namtfy  in  the  famoua  Dred 
Soott  caae  of  1857.  Concerning  tbla  Abraham  ^ •****■"*»  dedared. 
"Somebody  baa  got  to  reverse  that  rteclalon.  and  we  mean  to  re- 
verse it.  If  the  poUcy  of  the  Oovemment  cmon  vital  q[ueatlons 
affecting  the  whote  people  la  to  be  tnevocatdy  fixed  by  dedsiona  of 
the  Supreme  Court  In  ordinary  litigation  between  paitlaa  In  par-> 
sonal  actions,  tbe  people  will  have  oeaaed  to  be  their  own  nunte. 
having  to  that  extent  practically  reaigned  their  Qovemment  Into 
the  hands  of  that  eminent  tribunal.  Why  should  there  not  be 
a  patient  confldenoe  in  the  ultimate  Justloe  of  tbe  peoplef  Is 
there  any  better  or  equal  hope  in  the  world?** 

Chief  Justice  Eughea.  while  Oovemor  of  New  Totk.  aald.  "We 
are  under  a  constitution,  but  the  Constttution  is  what  tbe  ]udgea 
say  it  iB." 

Remember,  environment  often  affects  people'a  Judgment  and 
that  aeven  of  tbe  nine  Supreme  Court  Jn^^ea  are  former  corpora* 
tlon  attorneys  whose  duty  it  often  waa  to  defend  piuperly  rigbta 
over  human  rigbta.  It  took  12  long  years  for  the  reactionary 
Republican  Party  to  select  loost  of  the  preeent  Supreme  Court 
Judges.  The  lords  of  wealth  and  pnvlUijitB  from  their  saoorsly 
guarded  poeltlen  glance  down  In  contempt  and  say.  Ton  ardlnarw 
American  dtiaens  only  think  your  will  la  supreme,  but  our  guard-^ 
lans.  the  Supreme  Court,  has  provided  otberwlae. 

Tbe  Interpretatlona  and  interpolatlone  of  the  Ounatltutlon  by 
tbe  present  Supreme  Court  baa  placed  canoerooa  bamarlfa  upon 
the  Constitution  which  ate  eating  away  the  liberty  of  our  dtlaena 
as  set  forth  In  the  ConstitutloiL  They  condemn  the  American 
people  to  economic  alavery. 

The  problem  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  not  new  with  this 
administration,  hot  was  encountered  by  such  great  Presi- 
dents as  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Jaekaon,  IJnotrfn. 
Orant,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  so  the  opponents  of  this 
bill  should  remember  that  most  of  our  great  Presidents 
found  fault  with  the  Supreme  Court  and  qqestjoned  its 
usurpation  of  power  to  declare  acts  of  Congreas  vokL 

The  Supreme  Court,  while  assuming  this  power,  txeitJaea 
it  with  fun  knowledge  that  the  Congress  and  Uie  Resident 
have  the  power  to  fix  the  membership  of  the  Coint,  granted 
to  them  in  the  ConstttutitttL  Congress  and  former  Presi- 
dents a  number  of  times  have  ezerdsed  that  power.  Ibsf 
first  fixed  the  number  in  1789  at  six.  It  was  reduced  to  five 
in  1801.  It  was  increased  to  seven  in  1807.  It  wae  Increased 
to  nine  in  1837.  It  was  increased  to  10  In  1863.  It  was 
reduced  to  seven  In  1868.  It  was  increased  to  nine  in  1869. 
The  Supreme  Court  knows  perfectly  well  that  the  Congress 
and  the  Executive  have  the  power  by  law  to  change  the 
number  on  the  Supreme  Court  Bench.  It  is  a  power  which 
the  Constitution  grants.  It  is  a  power  that  these  two 
branches  at  the  Oovemment  have  and  have  frequently 
exercised.  Therefore,  an  increase  of  the  members  of  the 
Court  cannot  be  either  unconstitutional  or  revolntkmary. 

In  some  letters  I  am  asked  not  to  interfere  with  the  Con- 
stitution. This  proposal  to  increase  the  number  of  Judges 
is  standing  by  the  Constitution.  It  is  within  the  terms  of 
the  Constitution  to  increase  the  membership  of  the  Court 
It  is  not  a  violation  of  the  Constitution.  It  Is  a  measure 
strictly  in  accord  with  the  Constitution. 

It  is  claimed  by  our  reactionary  friends,  repudiated  at  the 
last  election,  that  to  give  President  Roosevdt  the  power  to 
an^otnt  six  Judges  is  subversive  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Such 
a  contention  is  whc^  unsound.  President  Washington  ap- 
pointed 10  Judges;  President  Jackson  appointed  6;  Prealdent 
Uncoln.  6;  President  Grant,  4:  and  President  Talt,  6.    We 
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hftd  no  lefuhitipp  at  tluit  time.  We  ImmI  do  breaking  down 
of  the  Suiveme  Ooutt  when  FrwIdaU  Taf  t  appotated  rtz 
members  to  the  Coort.  Why  should  aojbody  aanme  that 
bf^»<Hifft  a  pRsldent  has,  within  two  terms,  the  rifjbt  to 
lUpy^trt  fJTT  infiiii»i>«  to  the  Supreme  Court  it  is  subvershre 
of  the  Supreme  Court?  Or  that  he  is  *>«kinr*  the  Court? 
President  Harding  appointed  four  in  a  Uttle  more  than  2 
ymn,  and  eten  President  Hoover  apiiotntprt  three.  None 
of  theae  appotetees  to  the  Court  deaUojred  the  Court;  and 
If  Ur.  Rocserelt  is  allowed  to  appomt  six.  that  wlD  be  no 
more  than  Ur.  Tsft  i4>polnted  In  one  term. 

In  «iealdv  of  the  ayprtntment  of  Judges^  only  four  Pres- 
Idents  did  not  have  the  opportunity  of  appointing  a  Supreme 
Court  Judge.  These  were  WllMam  Henry  ftarrison,  who 
llv«d  only  about  a  month;  Zaehary  Tsylor,  who  aerved  a 
y«ar  and  4  months;  Andrew  Johnson,  lAio  served  prac- 
tically a  fuU  term  but  was  not  permitted  to  make  an  ap- 
pointmgnt,  and  Frtmklln  D.  RooseveU.  who  has  served  more 
than  a  term  without  making  an  appototment 

It  Is  ftolr  to  say  that  Mr.  Idadlsfln  m  his  second  term.  Mr. 
MOnzoe  hi  his  fhst  tenn,  and  Mr.  Wilson  in  his  second  term 
did  not  appoint  Jwtiees,  but  it  Is  a  peculiar  fact  that  with 
lU  JwMtiM  uini  10  years  of  age  with  the  prtvUege  to  retire. 
Boiie  have  retired  hi  the  first  4  years  of  Mr.  Rooseveilt's 
artm1ffi*ttratf  ffwi 

It  m  weU  to  note  that  although  Harding  served  a  little 
mflce  ttim  S  years,  he  appoliited  fomr  judges  to  the  Aipreme 
Court  Three  of  these  filled  vacancies  that  occurred  shortly 
•fler  Pnaldsnt  Woodrov  Wilson's  seoood  term.  Although 
flDtftlsd  to  iwtire.  refoasd  to  do  so  unta  a  reaetkmary  Prest- 
dent  was  again  etoeted. 

We  have  passed  a  lav  permitting  the  Bopreme  Court 
Tm^M  t  montlM  past  10  yeasa  of  age,  to  retire  at  full  pay. 
n  tlMj  retire  It  wai  nat  be  neeessary  to  incrsass  ttie  number 
of  Judges  on  the  Bupreme  Cbort  Bench. 

Hm  voat  majoeltirof  our  eitiaBBS  ars  In  favor  of  progresrtve 
honaae  leglsiatlen  wUch  was  so  decisively  eapiessed  by  the 
lane  mti^r***^  given  to  the  President  and  the  Roosevelt 
New  Deal  congresskmal  candidates.  Therefoie.  if  the  msm- 
bam  of  the  Supreme  Court,  •  months  past  10  years  of  age,  do 
not  ntiit,  the  vast  najorlty  of  the  American  dtliens  wm  be 
cxwtly  disappointed  and  their  confidence  In  the  Supreme 
COifft  win  be  tremendously  lessened. 

After  afl  isaftlnnsilnn  and  entrenched  wealth  was  r^yudi- 
Atad  and  the  will  of  the  iwvle  as  expressed  through  the 
deoted  lepMsntatlvea  and  the  Executive  should  not  be 
denied  b^  9Ut  dtr^i*^*  of  nine  fallible  human  beings  sitting 
«n  ear  flnpvcms  Court  Benefa.  whose  views  on  economic  sub- 
jects and  Ideas  of  general  welfare  have  been  rdKiked.  Are 
Um  lepiMliaitad  reactkmazy  dtisena  irtio  wish  these  men  to 
cookkraaoD  the  bench  of  the  opinion  that  these  cdder  men 
aiw  laiigififii  In  their  thoogl^?  Do  these  opponents  of 
the  PnsMent's  proposal  fear  that  the  President  win  name 
young  Jttdgai  with  vigor  and  progressive  ideas?  I  am  con* 
MtBt  the  men  the  Presldacit  will  nomtnar^  wlD  be  men  of 
ogMl  tnist  and  honor  as  our  present  Supreme  Court  Judges. 
BoiMver.  before  kaving  this  point  let  me  repeat  that  the 
charge  of  "packing  the  Court"  Is  not  only  a  charge  that  the 
Piwldent  of  the  United  States  is  going  to  Ipack  the  Court** 
bat  timt  the  pen  ate  Is  gohw  to  help  him  "pack  the  Couri." 
I  do  not  think  any  Senator  would  hdp  anybody  pack  the 
court  with  a  Judge  who  to  not  the  proper  kind  of  man  to  be 
a  Judges  who  Is  not  an  honest  man  and  not  a  faithful  student 
of  the  law.  A****  I  do  not  think  our  nr^*^*^^*^  Prerident  wtmld 
engage  in  any  such  conduct.  No  man  nominat«1  for  a  place 
on  the  Supreme  Court  Bench  can  be  placed  there  unless  his 
Bomlnatlan  to  oonflxmed  bgr  the  Senate,  axul  surely  the  Senate 
wHl  not  agree  to  the  packing  of  the  Court. 

Thsvsfoie  It  to  only  just  to  conclude  that  the  President's 
plan  to  most  considerate  and  charitable  to  the  composition, 
and  hto  mntnagr  shows  his  chivalrous  and  qtortsmanlike 
character.  The  plan  to  enttrdy  constitutional;  it  to  practi- 
cal and  win  prodnoe  a  more  efOdent  Supreme  Court,  and 
Roooevelt  aa  Pifsldsnt  win  be  doing  hto  duty  to  hto  dttoens 
•ndhto  country. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OP  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

TuesdttM.  MartA  2  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  FdL  20, 

1937 


■ZTRaCTS  FBOU  A  SPEECH  BT  HOOH  GORDON  IfXLLSB  JOL- 
VQBE  THE  OBOVBB  CLEVELAND  DEMOCBATIC  CLX7B 
POBXJM,  NEW  YORK  CTTY.  ON  THE  EVE  OF  LINCOLirB 
BIRTHDAY,  FEBRUARY  11.  1887 


})b.  WA(S<ER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unantrmwis  consent 
to  haw  printed  In  the  Rscoso  extracts  from  a  speet^  on 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Robert  E.  Lee  dcUrered  before  the 
Qiovw  Cleveland  Democratic  Club,  New  York  City,  February 
11.  1987.  by  Bugh  Gordon  Miller,  as  well  as  a  letter  In 
connection  therewith. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  referred  to  was 
ordered  to  be  lurinted  in  the  Ricoss,  as  follows: 

TbmotTow  will  be  the  one  Irandred  and  twenty-eighth  •nBlTer> 
isry  <A  the  birthday  of  that  great  humanitarian  and  true  Demo- 
oat  in  principle,  Abraham  Uncoln.  It  will  alao  be  the  fortieth 
annlTCTM^  Ol  Lincoln  Memorial  University,  founded  at  his  ln« 
atanoe  and  suggestion,  and  tot  40  years  carrying  on  aa  ever  la- 
crsaatKly  more  valuable  work  for  American  cltlaenshlp  among  the 
forgotten  youth  of  the  mountain  regions  d  Kentn^y,  Tennessee, 
Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  at  Cumberland  Om,  Tton.,  ths 
secUmi  of  the  lUrthplaee  of  Abraham  Ltncotn.  That  unlveiafty 
Vnn5irw«»  win  not  only  celebrate  Its  fortieth  aanlveraasy  but  Its 
reoeat  •lectloa  as  a  member  of  the  Association  of  Bouthsm  Ool- 
Isgea.  Upon  Its  tavltstloa  we  are  tonl^t  Joining  In  thst  eelelffs- 
ttoa  wtm*  observing  the  birthday  of  Abraham  LlnoolB. 

This  sftsrnoon.  over  WOR  radio  network  of  the  Mutual  Broad- 
easting  Co,  which  tendered  the  \ise  of  Its  facilities  to  us.  the 
Bononbla  Jamas  W.  Gerard,  statesman,  author,  Jurist  and  diplo- 
mat, sad  the  Honorable  Jeremiah  T.  Mahoney,  one  of  the  Nation's 
Inatiing  craaaders  tat  the  cause  of  American  dtlaenshlp,  and  the 
ouLUMSsil  of  othsr  lands,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Grover  Cleve- 
SSd  Democratio  Club,  aad  as  a  part  of  this  celebration,  spoke  on 
the  subject  of  Abraham  Xincoln,  and  the  qilendld  work  the  Lln- 
eoia  Ifemorlal  Uaiverslty  Is  doing. 

This  to  the  first  tUne,  so  far  as  we  know,  that  a  leading  Dcrno* 
srstio  club  of  tlM  Nation  has  thus  honored  the  memory  of  Abra- 
ham Uncoln  on  bis  birthday.  This  action  is  greatly  to  be  com- 
mended aa  patriotic  grounds  and  demonstrates  that  regardless  of 
poliUw  we  axe  all  Am**^'^"«  \inder  the  skin  In  any  good  cause 
which  promotes  good  citizenship  regardless  of  party  lalMls.  This 
dsaDoostratlon  honort  Orover  Qeveland  and  Is  a  good  omea  for 
%b»  great  new  era  this  Nation  Is  now  entering  upon. 

ftlyyn>.f^inr  Tr*"i^'".  a  hxunanltaxlan  always,  in  his  prlndplea.  his 
leoord.  and  achievements,  in  iils  actions  transcended  all  sectional 
or  party  llaee  and  we  honor  ourselves  tonight  In  honoring  that 
great  liberal,  progressive,  democratic  soul. 

It  Is  ssldona  that  even  hifftori>T>»  and  biographers  find  anytlilng 
new  Mid  of  Importance  these  days  about  Abraham  Lincoln,  but  X 
am  going  to  ask  you  Northerners  to  join  with  \is  Sons  at  Con- 
federate Veterans  represented  here,  in  clearing  up  once  and  for 
all  a  very  important  and  much  disputed  point  In  the  Civil  War 
record  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  as  I  happen  to  know  this  club's 
Interest  In  American  hirtory,  to  aid  us  In  giving  to  his  admirers 
some  portions  of  a  long-lost  speech  of  Abraham  Lincoln — ^the  one 
delivered  on  July  25,  1850,  for  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of 
Chicago,  which  has  never  yet  appeared  In  any  history  or  blogn^hy 
or  public  work  on  Lincoln  and  which  Is  known,  apparently,  to 
only  a  few.  I  shall  first  ask  your  attention  to  an  authoritative 
account  of  what  actually  happened  at  the  famous  Hampton 
Boads  ConfM-ence  In  Fdl>ruary  18S5.  attended  by  President  Lincoln 
and  the  commissioners,  appointed  by  President  Jefferson  Davis, 
of  the  Confederate  States.  The  Importance  of  the  negotiations 
has  always  been  recognized  by  historians.  Had  the  conference 
succeeded,  the  tragic  slaughter  of  so  many  of  the  flowers  of  the 
North,  as  well  as  the  South,  b^ore  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  the 
final  crushing  defeat  of  the  Confederate  Army  at  Appomattox,  and 
the  starvation  and  the  devastation  of  the  South,  with  the  dis- 
tressea  d  reconstruction,  would  have  been  largely  avoided.  Why, 
then,  did  the  canfwenoe  fail? 

The  Union  was  represented  by  President  Lincoln  In  person,  and 
his  Secretary  of  State,  William  Henry  Seward.  The  Confederate 
Statee  were  lepreaented  by  their  Vice  President.  Aleranrter  H. 
meplMDa,  of  OeocglA.  Judge  Campbdl.  and  fienatcn:  R.  M.  T.  Btmtar. 
of  the  Confederate  Congress,  who  were  i4)polnted  by  President 
Jefferson  Davis. 


At  the  suggealtflB  of  Secretary  Seward  no  xolnutes 
It  is  true  that,  wlthomt  delay.  Seward  aent  his  versUm  of  the  pto- 
ceedings  to  France.    No  record  Is  In  ifjftftnr^ 

The  importanoe  to  history  of  this  oonf  ezenoe  Is  obvioaa.  Lin- 
coln realized  that  at  that  time  the  fall  of  the  Confederacy  was 
Inevitable.  But  his  deetre  seems  to  have  been  what  President 
Wilson  called  a  peace  without  victory,  at  any  rate  a  crtHhlng  vlo- 
tary  and  punishment  of  the  defeated.  HU  aim  was  ^vwioiitftt^m 
and  reunion  not  copqueet  followed  by  the  drastic  reooostructloii 
which  was  forced  by  northern  eztremlste  upon  President  Andrew 
Johnson,  and  deeerlbed  so  graphically  by  Mlaa  Margaret  MitcbeU 
In  her  recent  book.  Gone  With  the  Wind. 

In  a  speech  delivered  over  station  WJZ  of  the  Natlonai  Broad- 
casting Co.  network  on  August  3.  1932.  under  the  auspices  of  the 
New  York  Southern  Society  dxirlng  a  series  of  such  radio  ad- 
dresses by  me  on  the  Presidents  bom  In  the  South — 12  in  num- 
ber— I  made  ttie  following  ref oence  to  Abraham  T.tTif*^n  and  the 
Hampton  Roads  Oooference,  about  which  there  has  been  so  much 
mystery  and  bitter  contioveisy.  as  a  result  of  no  ofBdal  reoords 
having  been  kept.  In  that  speech  I  said:  "Abraham  Lincoln  was 
never  other  than  a  true  friend  of  tlie  South.  Ihat  fact  was 
shown  In  many  ways  which  time  will  not  permit  nu  to  refer  to 
now.  For  Instance.  It  Is  claimed,  as  a  fact  of  history,  that  at  the 
Hampton  Roads  Conference,  even  as  he  reaUaed  that  the  faU  of 
the  Confederacy  was  Ine'/ltable.  he  took  the  Vice  Piesldesit  of 
the  Confederaey  aside,  and  pointing  to  a  sheet  of  pi^ier  he  held 
In  his  hand,  said  to  him.  'Stephens,  let  me  write  'TTBlon"  at  the 
top  of  that  piece  of  paper  and  you  and  your  fellow  commissioners 
may  write  below  that  word  any  other  condition  you  please.'  That 
Incident  is  a  pretty  good  index  as  to  how  Abratiam  T.inroiw.  at  all 
times,  viewed  the  'Irrepressible  conflict.' " 

I  did  not  at  the  time  make  the  assertion  as  an  actual  fact  of 
history  but  said,  as  you  will  note,  "For  irxmt^Twtk  it  Is  claimed  as  a 
fact  of  history",  that  President  Lincoln  made  such  a  proposition 
in  reference  to  the  Union  at  that  conference. 

The  distinguished  editor  of  ttie  Confederate  Veteran,  a  maga- 
Elne  then  generally  accepted  as  the  organ  of  the  Confederate 
veterans,  and  publlstaed  either  at  Knoxvllle  or  Naahvllle,  Tnm., 
happened  to  be  listening  in  over  the  radio,  down  there  In  the 
South,  when  I  made  tliat  radio  address.  He.  thereafter,  wrote  ms 
a  number  of  letters  vigorously  protesting  that  I^ealdent  Llnoola 
never  made  such  a  proposition  to  the  Confederate  commlasionerB 
at  the  Hampton  Boads  Conference:  that  there  was  no  record  of 
such  a  proposition  and  no  autluvlty  to  sxipport  the  allegation  that 
It  ever  was. made.  Be  asserted  that  It  was  all  a  myth  and  had 
long  ago  been  exploded  by  all  authorities  on  the  subject.  X  was 
quite  abashed  and  embarrassed,  and,  hedging  and  sparring  for 
time,  I  began  to  hunt  for  some  reoord  to  Justify  what  I  believed 
to  be  the  facts.  That  proposltloD  of  Lincoln  was  well  grounded 
In  my  subconscious  mind  as  a  fact  of  history. 

The  southern  editor  In  question,  no  doubt  la  aU  slacertty,  ooa- 
tlnued  to  vigorously  press  his  point  by  correspondenee,  demanding 
Uiat  I  should  go  aoOa  on  the  radio  and  ^lologlse  and  repudiate 
what  I  had  said.  He  would  not  listen  to  any  explanation  or  de- 
fense from  me,  and  though  he  refused  to  print  my  side  of  the 
matter  at  all,  even  in  the  qtialUtod  form  Z  made  the  statement,  he 
published  a  very  strong  editorial  In  the  nest  larae  of  his  magaslne 
denotmcing  me  to  my  native  southern  peopte  and  my  fatlMr's 
Confederate  comrades,  and  winding  iq;>  with  half  a  page  edltortal 
as  follows:  "Pacts  are  needed,  not  sentiment,  to  establish  history, 
and  Mr.  Miller  should  take  the  first  occasion  possible  and  the 
same  means  to  correct  these  untruths  of  southern  history  wlilch 
he  has  broadcast  to  millions  of  listeners." 

I  hunted  up  aU  I  oonld  find  In  print  in  lefeieuce  to  the  Hampton 
Boads  Conference  and  found  that  even  Vice  President  Stephms. 
the  chairman  of  the  Confederate  commlasionerB,  had  failed  to 
report  to  President  Davis  or  the  Confederate  Congress  any  such 
voy  important  detail  as  Lincoln's  proposition  about  the  "Union", 
or  if  he  bad  done  so,  it  had  never  i^ypeared  In  print  or  been 
reported  officially  in  any  work  on  the  War  between  the  States. 

I  was  beginning  to  think  that  I  had  put  mysdf  as  a  radio 
speaker  and  the  New  York  Southern  Society  in  an  awkward  pcel- 
tlon  on  an  Important  matter  of  American  history.  I  had  about 
concluded  that  I  might  have  to  go  on  the  radio  again  and  admit 
my  mistake  and  apoioglf«  as  Colonel  Pope,  the  editor,  demanded. 

I  recalled,  however,  that  I  had  heard  the  late  Col.  Henry  Watter- 
son  having  made  the  same  assertion  In  a  lecture  on  the  subject  of 
Lincoln  when  I  was  a  boy.  so  I  wrote  to  the  editor  of  his  great 
paper,  the  Louisville  Courler-Joumal.  and  Inquired  If  perhaps  any 
of  the  colonel's  cdd  assoclatee  remembered  such  a  statement  on 
that  subject  by  Watteraon.  and  If  so.  if  they  could  find  out  for  me 
where  he  had  obtained  the  Information.  An  answer  came  In  due 
time  stating  that  nobody  connected  with  the  Courier-Journal 
remembered  anything  about  the  matter. 

In  further  mt^trfYkXn^  my  memory  I  remembered  as  a  boy  having 
seen  the  same  statement  about  what  Lincoln  said  about  the  Union 
at  that  conference,  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  the  leading  Georgia 
journal  then  as  now. 

I  wrote  the  then  editor,  owner,  and  manager  of  the  Constitution, 
the  late  Clark  Howell,  l(mg  the  foremost  journalist  of  the  South, 
as  his  father,  of  the  same  name,  had  been  before  him.  He  did 
not  answer  my  letter  for  about  a  month.  He  waa  a  member  at 
the  time  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Democratic  Natlonai 
Committee  and  was  away  campaigning  for  Ftanklln  D.  Roosevelt. 
Meantime  the  editor  of  the  Confederate  Veteran  was  hammering 
away  at  me.  and  I  was  getting  quite  desperate  and  discouraged. 
One  day.  after  about  a  months  I  f otind  Colonel  HoweU's  answer  on 
my  desk,  then  I  felt  much  better.  It  has  never  been  printed,  and 
Colonel  Howell  pa  weed  away  a  few  months  ago.    I  hope  in  Justice 


toPrstfdsat 


Ltneola  and  the  truth  at  hletary  it  wffl  now  be  pob- 
We  owe  that  to  Claik  How^  a  great  aoutlieRMr.  a  great 
aa  weU  as  to  lUstory  aad  to  President  Llnoola.    I  now 
preaent  CtiUxsA  Howell's  mtarMUng  letter  in  fulL 

Tsa  ATUjrtA  CowaiiiuTioif, 
AUanta,  Gs..  October  iS.  list, 
Hon.  HuuH  GosDoir  **"»—. 

Attorney  at  Law,  New  Torit  Ottjf. 

Mr  DBAS  Ma.  Miujb:  X  haw  been  out  of  tike  etty  for  aoeae  time, 
which  accounts  for  delayed  reply  to  yours  of  the  97th  ultimo, 
with  carbon  ooplea  of  your  lettn  to  the  editor  of  the  Xoolsvllle 
Oourter-JooraaC  aad  Mr.  B.  D.  Pope,  editor  Ooafederate  Teteraa. 
Nashville. 

You  ask  that  I  advtae  you  If  personaUy,  or  la  the  Oaastttutkm. 
X  used  the  quotation  attributed  to  Abraham  utn^nj^  at  the 
Hampton  Roads  Conference. 

Henry  Watterson  correctly  reported  Mr.  Ltneola  la  your  repio- 
ductioa  of  his  Btatemeat  oa  Belmiary  S,  of  your  letter  to  Mr. 
Pope. 

Stephens,  of  course,  bdonged  to  an  t^der  generation  than  t, 
but  he  and  my  father  were  doee  personal  frlenda.  X  was  a  stu- 
dent at  the  Uhlverslty  of  Geonda  trhen  Stephens  was  elected 
Governor  of  Georgia.  At  the  time  of  his  Inauguratkn  X  waa  at 
home. 

Bfy  father  saTt  Mr.  Stephens  a  dinner  attended  by  some  SO 
prominent  citleens.  X  liad  a  place  at  the  table.  I>urlng  the  din- 
ner someone  aslEed  Mr.  Stephens  for  the  true  story  of  the 
Hampton  Roads  Conference.  Mr.  Stephens  at  onoe  told  the  story 
In  detalL  He  said  that  he  aad  Lincoln  were  In  Congress  to- 
gether before  the  war  and  knew  one  another  well  enough  for 
each  to  call  the  other  "Abe"  and  "Alex." 

While  Lincoln  was  President  lie  got  word  to  Stephens  that  the 
war  should  be  settled  by  peaceful  methods,  and  that  he  believed 
a  conference  mteht  bring  It  about.  Stepheas  took  the  matter  up 
with  President  Davis,  and  the  Hampton  Boads  Conference  was  the 
outcome. 

Stephens  told  the  story  of  tltelr  meeting  and  of  his  having  gone 
to  the  President's  boat  on  a  cold,  bleak  day  heavily  wrapped  la 
Shawls,  of  Ills  being  taken  to  the  main  salon  where  Uaoola 
awaited  tlie  Coafederate  commission.  He  said  that  after  shak- 
ing hands  all  around  his  attendant  began  to  unwind  liis  heavy 
wrapplnga,  laying  them  aside  one  after  another  on  a  nearby  diair. 

Lincoln  watched  the  ceremony  with  Intereet  aad  finally  when 
ttie  little  90-pouad  Georglaa  stood  uaoovered.  UaocAa  said.  *^eU. 
Alex,  that's  the  most  shucks  X  ever  saw  from  so  little  a  nubbta.* 

He  then  told  of  the  opening  of  the  negotiations  and  of  lin- 
eoln's  suggestion  that  If  the  Ooafederate  commission  woxild  let 
him  write  ttie  word  TTalon".  lie  would  let  them  vrrlte  the  rest. 

Steptieas  ttiea  showed  Llaoola  written  iastnietlona  from  Davis 
in  vrtilch  ttie  commlasUm  was  lastrueted  to  coaslder  nottiing  that 
did  aot  reoogalae  tlie  Indepeadeaee  of  the  Oonfederaey.  Tliat 
ended  tlis  conference,  for  Zitaoola^  replied  ttiat  he  ooold  aot 
negotiate  oa  aay  otlier  liasis  thaa  reoogaltloB  of  the  Uhioa. 
lAter  oa  X  wrote  the  story  of  wtiat  Stepliens  liad  said. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Henry  Watterson  statlag  thst  he  had 
heard  the  same  story  from  other  sourosit  sad  waa  glad  to  know 
that  what  X  tiad  wrlttea  verified  what  lie  had  to  say  oa  the 
subject. 

As  you  say.  the  war  was  aot  fought  over  rtavery.  tmt  ondoubt- 
edly  If  there  had  been  no  slavery  there  would  tiave  baaa  ao  war. 
With  best  wishes,  X  am,  sincerely  yours, 

Clask  Eowkx. 


We  an  fortunate,  therefore.  In  the  Interest  of  Amerloaa  litetory 
to  get  this  ctmnecting  link  in  the  evldenoe  on  thla  snbjeet.  We  get 
It  just  in  time,  tot  I  very  mu^  doubt  If  ttiere  Is  anyone  dee  ttvli^ 
who  attended  tliat  dhuwr  at  Goeernar-eleet  Stevens*  oa  tite  alght 
In  questlcm.  The  authentteity  of  ttie  recoUectloa  of  Clatk  BoweU 
Is  demonstrated  by  the  aaeodote  embodied  la  tlie  lettar.  though 
I  do  not  believe  any  Amsrleaa.  eqwdaUy  aay  souttisner.  would 
doubt  Colond  HoweU's  word  or  reooUectloa. 

It  U  said  that  on  aooouat  of  tila  tnittf  at  body  Afr.  ntefeiiii 
often  won  two  overcoata.  When  lie  was  asked  on  ooe  ""'^^^m 
why  he  wore  two  overcoata  lUs  answer  was  ttiat  "ttiree  would  be 
too  many."  Nobody  surely  oonld  tiave  invented  Mr.  Llaeola's 
remark  about  the  "shucks"  aad  the  "aubbia."  X  am  sure  that 
nobody  would  question  the  statement  of  Clarfc  BoweU  tln«  aiade 
over  his  signature  under  these  dreumstanoss. 

The  then  president  of  the  New  York  Soutlaem  Society,  Mr.  Ferey 
H.  Johnson,  of  New  York,  wrote  ttie  following  for  publloatlon  la 
refereace  to  this  matter:  "Strange  as  It  may  seeoi,  aad  uapremedl- 
tated  as  the  event  occurred,  pcrliaps  ttie  most  In^Mrtaat  ooatrl- 
butlon  Mr.  Miller  made  to  history  In  ttils  connection  lias  iMen  la 
clearing  up  definitely  ttie  most  Important  pliaae  of  tiM  hlalorte 
Hampton  Roads  Conference  oa  Mbrnary  8, 1SS5,  beCweea  nesUlMil 
Lincoln,  on  the  one  tiand.  aad  the  confederate  oommlsMaa  iMaded 
by  Alexander  H.  Stevens,  vloe  president  of  the  ^f^tHisH  BUtsa, 
on  the  other.  As  to  ttiat  matter  we  give  fnU  credit  to  Ban.  dark 
Howell,  one  of  ttie  leading  statesmen  and  putdleMa  at  tba  Soutti. 
and  editor  and  owner  of  ttiat  great  journal,  ttie  Atlaata  OoBStttu- 
tlon.  We  not  only  have  Mr.  Howdl's  orl^nal  letter  from  wlileh 
ttie  speaker  quoted,  but  across  ttie  face  of  a  ptlated  oopy  at  Mr. 
Miller's  Tilncoln  radio  addrees  tie  lias  written:  THe  story  of  the 
Hampton  Boads  Oonf erenee  traai  ttie  lips  of  Alexander  B.  Stsveas 
cannot  be  doubted.  X  heard  tilm  teU  It.'  (Signed)  Clark  Bovall. 
Atlanta.  Oa..  March  aft,  1088.  This  Important  letter  from  Mr. 
Howell  stemed,  la  the  latenet  of  truth  aad  fairness,  to  make  It  ear 
duty  to  settle  the  Hampton  Boads  Conference  matter  onoe  aad  for 
all,  aad  on  ttie  authoKlty  of  ooe  of  our  most  fmiTii*^ 
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WM.  ^^wmAtf  eoold  not  be  qoMtlaned.  Wbll*  m  propose  to 
pOTpctaato  MUtlMrD  HMory  and  tntdlUona.  we  want  the  tr^. 
tiM  wbolo  tmtt.  and  oBtf  tbc  truth,  renitUeee  of  whether  we  refer 
to  »  Monroe,  a  Taylor,  or  a  Llxicoln.  It  to  an  now  a  part  of  the 
glorloua  aal  Impcrtobable  htetory  of  oiu-  conunon  country.  After 
^1,  Abraham  X<taieoln  wa»  a  southerner,  bom  In  Kentucky.  His 
parents  and  srandparents  were  southexBfera.  As  a  result  of  that 
address,  and  lir.  HoweU's  contrttrntloa  to  sams.  what  happened  at 
ths  n«"«r**«"  Beads  Ooailersnos  la  no  loogsr  »  mattar  of  eontro- 


nvhy  did  ths  eonfareooa  at  Hasctptoii  Boads  lead  to  no  result?  Of 
UnoolB's  siBoarttF  there  can  bs  no  doubt.  OvesruUag  the  protest 
of  his  Cabinet,  he  attended  the  conference  In  person  and  so  brought 
tba  antlia  t"fl"«~»  of  tha  rreatdsnt  to  bear  on  the  effort  for 
psaosL  PMSidant  Davis,  on  the  other  hand.  aiti>o*igh  he  had  every 
S^Uty  for  attending  the  conference,  did  not  appear  and  was  only 
rKMrasentad  by  dalegates. 

^t  Is  stated  that  Preatdent  Unetdn  dlssiissert  the  situation  with 
Oeneral  Grant  and  laid  it  down  that  the  terms  to  be  impoeed  by 
the  North  war*  nincoDdltional*  surrendar  by  the  South,  and  that 
Unccdn  ilf^~*^  that  at  the  ooofSrenoa.  But  this  was  not  hU 
demand.  He  waa  ready  to  conoede  to  the  Bo«xth  almost  everything, 
aso»t  ana  thing,  the  Union  iteelf. 

llie  rock  upon  which  the  negotiation  sifllt  was  discernible  before 
the  oonf eianoo  Bptfrnwl  Prealdant  t-«»"<^»»  announced  and  put  in 
wilting  that  hla  aim  was  to  secure  peace  for  "our  one  common 
fOUQtry."  m  apfwintliv  hla  conunlasloners  President  Davis  wrote 
that  thsy  shoukl  enter  '*into  a  oonlerenoe  with  a  view  to  securing 
peace  to  the  two  oountrtea."  It  waa  a  settlement  conditional  upon 
uieiecccnltlon  of  '*two  countries"  that  was  out  of  the  question. 

The  evidence  that  corroboratee  thia  view  la  abundant.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  w»»»«r*<^  Boads  Conference,  ^-'""^"  visited  Gentfal 
Grant  at  City  Point,  and.  In  hto  memolra,  General  Grant  writes: 

"Ba  (Unooln)  spciM  of  having  met  the  oommlsslaners,  and  said 
he  had  told  them  that  there  would  be  no  use  in  entering  into  any 
negotiations  unless  they  would  recognlas,  first,  that  the  Union  as  ft 
whole  miist  forever  be  preeenred,  and.  eecond.  that  slavery  must  be 
yh»i^«tM.rt  If  thsy  wtfe  willing  to  concede  these  two  points,  then 
he  was  itady  to  enter  into  negotiatlona  and  was  almost  willing  to 
fc^Tui  tbi**!^  a  blank  sheet  of  pap«r  with  his  signature  attached  for 
Xhfv\  to  fill  in  the  terms  upon  which  they  were  willing  to  live  with 
Qs  In  the  Union  and  be  ona  pet^pla." 

Vice  PTMident  Stq;tbens.  in  his  book.  The  Wsr  Between  the 
States,  offers  a  view  of  the  occssion  from  the  Confedoate  stand- 
point Considered  as  advene  tsstlmonj.  it  would  clinch  the  case 
for  IilWioln.    Be  says: 

*'Bs  (Unadn)  was  perfectly  wining  to  be  taxed  to  remunerate 
the  soatham  people  for  their  slavee.  Be  believed  the  people  of  the 
north  were  as  rseponslbls  for  slavery  aa  the  pe(^>le  of  the  South; 
and  If  the  war  should  then  cease  with  the  voluntary  abolition  of 
•Iftwy  by  the  States,  be  should  be  in  favor  individually  of  the 
Government  paying  a  fair  indemnity  for  the  loes  to  the  owners. 
Bs  said  ha  b^eved  this  feeling  had  an  extensive  exlstencs  in  the 
Korth.  He  kxkew  some  who  were  in  fftvor  of  an  approprifttion  as 
high  as  HOO.000.000  for  this  purpose. 

ICrs.  Bt^a  A.  Pryor  waa  the  widow  of  the  confederate  general  of 
that  name.  She  lived  just  outside  of  Petersburg,  near  to  the  head- 
quarters <a  General  Lee,  who  visited  her  home  at  that  time,  and  a 
volume  of  her  reminiscences  was  published  in  1904.  She  tells  of 
an  interview  between  bar  huritend.  General  Pryor,  and  President 
Lincoln  at  the  White  House,  which  occurred  shortly  after  the  Hamp- 
ton Boada  Conference.  She  says:  "The  next  evening  General  Pryor 
gradooaly  received  by  the  President.  Mr.  Lincoln  then  turned 
um»e>SBtlou  to  the  reeent  eonf erenee  at  Bampton  Boads,  the 
■ilKanlaga  of  whieh  he  defOored  with  the  prof oundest  sorrow.  He 
wtd  that  had  the  Oonfedcrate  Government  agreed  to  the  reestab- 
tfKwMwi*  oc  the  union  and  the  abolition  of  uavery,  the  people  of 
tho  flooth  lalghfi  hsvo  been  eompeneated  for  the  loes  of  their 
nsprnai  and  wonM  haive  bsui  protoctad  by  a  nniv«rsal  amnesty,  but 
tbat  Mr.  jBffereon  Dftvld  made  the  reeo^araon  of  the  Confederacy 
ft  condition  sme  q\u  nan  of  any  negotJattona. 
_i!nms.  ha  dealsred.  wooM  Mr.  Davto  be  responsible  for  every  drop 
mt  Mood  thfltt  sboidd  be  ^led  tn  farther  proeecntlon  of  what  then 
waa  ft  fntlls  and  wleked  affoBlaBi  of  Mood,  sinoe  tt  was  then  obvious 
to  every  saaa  wmn  that  tha  soothom  armies  must  be  qieedily 
Gtt  thto  tofde  he  dwelt  ao  warmly  and  at  aa<di  length 
nryor  tnterred  that  he  stlU  hoped  the  people  of  the 
South  would  reverse  Mt.  Davts*  aettOB  ftnd  would  renew  negotia- 
'  penea.  ladsad,  he  dedared  In  terms  that  he  could  not 
ha  swwtTfT  ohafelnftcy  of  Mr.  Dftvla  represented  the  s«ati- 
the  floutti.  It  was  apparent  to  General  Pryor  that  Mr. 
him  to  sound  loarttng  men  of  the  South  on  the 


Mhjoet." 

"Aeoerdlxvty.  on  the  generml'a  retain  to  Bldtunond.  he  did  eon- 
wnSt  with  Senator  Hunter  and  ether  promtnent  men  in  the  Con- 
federacy, hot  with  one  voloe  they  assorad  him  that  nothing  could 
bo  done  with  Mr.  Davla  and  that  the  South  had  only  to  wait  the 
and  inevitftble  cstftstropha." 
Pryor  refers  alao  to  a  oonferaiee  between  Gen.  John  B. 
\  GcBSSftl  Lea.  ifbo  dlscusasd  tho  then  condition  of  tha 
Araqr  of  Morthsm  Vttgtals.    Sbo  wrttsa: 

"As  ft  leault  fltf  ttla  oonf  ercnee  Qoaeral  Lee  went  to  Blchmand 
to  make  one  aors  effort  to  indnee  our  government  to  treat  for 
It  was  on  Us  letumtrom  an  uttnly  frutttoos  errand  that 


*?  aas  ft  aoMlsrI    It  la  my  duty  to  Obey  orders!**  and  adda 


It  is  thus  plain  that  President  Davis  snd  General  Lee  differed 
over  the  wisdom  of  continuing  the  war.  Lee  was  a  general  of 
serene  detachment  who  had  to  face  the  fighting. 

In  February  1865  President  Davis  had  every  reason  to  know  that 
the  ClvU  Wsr  wss  drawing  to  Its  inevitable  end.  No  nati<Hi  in  the 
world  had  recognised  offlclaUy  that  ttie  Confederacy  was  "a  coun- 
try." With  all  due  deference  to  the  memory  of  Davis,  that  un- 
yielding attitude  did  not  contribute  to  the  true  weU-belng  of  the 
South.  President  Uncoln  on  that  occasion  spoke  diplconatically, 
but  there  wss  no  doubt  as  to  his  authority  to  sf>eak,  snd  the  rebuff 
tbat  was  administered  to  him  distressed  him  and  dlsi^^xiinted  the 
North.  As  time  passed,  the  northern  politicians  became  more 
and  more  embittered.  The  tragic  death  of  Lincoln  left  the  avowed 
enemies  of  the  South  free  to  take  complete  command  of  the 
slttistlon . 

If  President  Lincoln's  desires,  effwts,  and  suggestions  at  the 
WMwpfann  Boads  Conference  had  been  favorably  received  by  Presi- 
dent Davis,  who  dominated  at  Richmond,  the  final  result  to  the 
Boutoem  people  would  have  been  almost  as  heaven  compared  with 
heU. 

I  have  been  asked  furtb«r  to  relate  to  you  authorities  on  Ameri- 
can history,  how  I  happened  to  rediscover  the  long  lost  and  for- 
gotten speech  of  Abraham  Lincoln  delivered  as  a  eul<^7  on 
President  Zachary  Tftylor  on  the  occasion  of  tiiat  Presldait'B  death. 
The  BfttaOi  was  delivered  in  the  city  hsU  at  Chicago  at  the  invl- 
totion  of  the  common  covmcil  of  that  city  on  Thxirsday  afternoon, 
July  25,  1850,  aiqieared  in  one  afternoon  paper  and  has  never  ap- 
pcsititl.  so  far  as  I  could  find,  in  any  of  the  numerous  histories  or 
other  works  relating  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  have  never  seen  any- 
one who  hss  hsud  of  it  other  than  as  here  related. 

A  printed  slip  about  this  "lost  speech",  inserted  in  the  speech 
ss  I  found  it,  reads  as  follows:  "After  lying  buried  for  almost 
three-quarters  of  a  century  in  the  colimms  of  a  single  newspaper, 
unknown  even  to  Lincoln  specialists,  this  eulogy  on  President 
Zachary  Taylor  was  discovered  by  sheer  accident." 

It  does  not  appear  what  the  accident  was  which  caused  him  to 
stumble  on  the  newspaper,  but  Mr.  William  Barton  printed  and 
preserved  it  tot  the  use  of  researchers  who  might  in  turn  stumble 
iqton  is  as  I  did  by  accident. 

Mr.  William  Barton,  the  weU-known  historian,  who  wrote  an^ 
toterestlng  work  on  President  Uncoln,  in  1922,  unearthed  this  lost 
speech  from  the  flies  of  an  afternoon  pa|>er  in  Chicago  of  July 
1850.     I  merely  rediscovered  it. 

A  few  copies  of  the  speech  were  printed  by  Mr.  Barton  or  at 
his  instance  and  one  was  deposited  with  the  New  York  Public 
Library.  That  institution  placed  it  very  {Mroperly  under  lock  and 
key  in  its  rare  volume  room.  There,  as  chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent Zachary  Taylor  Sesqiiicentennial  Commission,  appointed  by 
the  Governor  of  Virginia,  I  happened  to  find  It  when  looking  for 
data  on  the  several  disputed  points  in  the  record  of  the  life  of 
President  Taylor.  I  reported  what  I  found  to  the  Southern  So- 
ciety during  that  organization's  celebration  of  the  sesquicenten- 
nlal  of  the  birth  of  President  Taylor,  2  years  ago.  That,  so  far 
as  I  can  discover,  was  the  first  time  the  speech  was  ever  presented 
to  the  public. 

I  went  to  the  library  the  second  time  to  find  out  if  Mr.  Manuel 
Herts,  in  his  recent  work  of  great  detail,  covering  Lincoln's  life 
at  that  period  day  by  day,  had  an3rthing  about  this  Lincoln 
speech.  I  could  find  no  record  of  it  in  the  Herts  work  of  two 
volumes. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  eulogy  on  President  Taylor  who  Mr.  Lincoln 
as  a  prominent  Whig  ex-Congreesman  had  sctiv^y  eampslgned 
for,  and  who  had  been  bitterly  disappointed  by  Lincoln's  appoint- 
ment to  somewhere  else  as  commissioner  of  the  Land  Office  in 
Missouri,  seems  to  have  been  wholly  overlooked  by  the  compilers 
of  the  various  editions  of  the  vrorks  on  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Barton  points  out  that  even  Hay  and  Nicolay  make  no  ref- 
erence to  this  speech  in  their  life  of  Lincoln,  nor  even  in  their 
eompllatlon  of  his  speeches  and  writings.  John  Hay  and  Mr. 
Nicolay  vrere  LlncoIn>B  secretaries  during  the  Civil  War  period. 
There  Is  but  one  reference  to  it  in  Whitney's  Life  on  the  Circuit 
with  Lincoln  and  nothing  is  there  quoted  from  it.  It  iras  printed 
at  the  time  in  but  one  Chicago  paper,  but  it  was  set  up  from  the 
original  manuscript  furnished  that  paper  by  Mr.  Lincoln  himself. 
In  a  ntunber  of  respects,  as  Mr.  Barton  points  out  in  his  memo- 
randum accompanying  the  copy  he  filed  with  the  library,  this 
address  of  Mr.  Linc<dn  presents  points  of  interest.  First  of  all, 
it  is  notable  for  its  biographical  character.  It  presents  a  good 
account  of  the  life  and  services  of  General  Taylor  as  they  pre- 
sented themselves  to  another  statesman  of  his  time.  One  feature 
of  this  Lincoln  oration  is  particularly  interesting.  It  appears  to 
have  been  the  only  address  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  which  he  made  use 
of  hto  favorite  poem.  "Oh.  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be 
proud?"  This  favorite  poem  of  Lincoln,  Mr.  Barton  potots  out. 
was  quoted  by  Lincoln  so  often  to  his  friends  that  some,  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  poets,  supposed  it  to  have  been  written  by  Lln- 
edn.  Tha  poem,  of  course,  was  written  by  William  Knox,  of 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  but  Mr.  Lincoln,  never  claiming  to  be  mtaeh 
of  an  authority  on  poetry,  did  not  happen  to  be  familiar  with 
that  faet.  Mr.  Hemdon.  the  early  law  partner  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, in  hto  lecture  which  served  as  the  basis  of  all  the  literature 
concerning  Llnccdn.  and  Ann  Rutledge.  Informs  us  that  after  the 
death  of  Miss  Rutledge.  Tilncoln  farmed  a  peculiar  and  ardoit 
attachment  for  thto  poem. 

In  a  letter  Abraham  Linctdn  once  said.  "I  would  give  aU  I  am 
worth,  and  go  Into  itebt.  to  be  able  to  write  so  fine  a  piece  as  I 
think  that  la.** 


During  hto  Preiddeney,  Mr.  Unocdn  said:  "There  to  a  poem 
which  has  been  a  grsftt  favorite  with  me  for  years,  which  vraa  first 
shown  me  as  a  young  man  by  a  fMend  and  which  I  afterward  saw 
and  cut  ftom  ft  newqwper  and  learned  by  heart.  I  would  give  a 
great  deal  to  know  who  wrote  it,  but  I  hftve  newr  been  ftbto  to 
ftscertain." 

Some  of  the  words  of  Mr.  Lincoln  about  President  Taylor, 
ddivered  on  that  day  long  ago,  vrare  prophetic  They  were  both 
Whigs.  There  was,  as  you  know,  no  Republican  Party  then. 
Today  those  words  of  Mr.  Lincoln  seem  especlaUy  appropriate. 

In  that  speech  among  other  things  Mr.  T.tnivi|n  said:  "Tho 
Presidency,  even  to  the  most  experienced  pc^tielan.  to  no  bed  of 
roses:  and  General  Taylor  and  others  have  found  thorns  within 
It.  No  himuui  being  can  fiU  ttaftt  station  and  escape  censure. 
StlU  I  hope  and  beUeve.  when  General  Taylor^  ofllclal  conduct 
shaU  come  to  be  viewed  in  the  calm  light  of  history,  he  wlU  be 
found  to  have  deserved  as  little  as  any  who  have  succeeded  him." 

"Upon  the  death  of  General  Taylor,  as  it  would  be  in  the  case 
of  any  President,  we  are  naturaUy  led  to  consider  what  will  be  its 
effect  politically  upon  the  coimtry." 

"In  General  Taylor's  public  relation  to  hto  country",  continued 
Mr.  Lincoln,  "what  wlU  strongly  Impress  a  doae  obeerver  was  hto 
unoetentetious,  self-sacrlflclzig,  long-enduring  devotion  to  hto 
duty.  Be  Indtilged  In  no  recreations,  had  visited  no  public  plaoea 
seeking  applause,  but  qtiietly,  as  the  earth  in  Ite  orbit,  he  was 
always  at  hto  post.  Along  our  whole  Indian  frontier,  through 
siuimer  and  winter,  in  sunshine  and  storm,  like  a  sleepless  senti- 
nel, he  watehed  vrtille  we  have  slept  for  40  long  years."  How  well 
might  the  dying  hero  say  at  last:  "I  have  done  my  duty,  I  am 
ready  to  go."  It  seems  that  both  Lincoln  and  Lee  often  made  use 
of  and  emphasized  that  significant  and  revealing  wtxd — du^. 

"Nor  can  I  help  thinking",  said  Mr.  Lincoln  in  conclusion,  "that 
the  American  p^ple  in  electing  General  Taylor  to  the  Pnaaidency, 
thereby  showing  their  high  appreciation  of  hto  sterling  but  unob- 
trusive qualitlM,  did  their  country  a  service  and  themselves  an 
imperishable  honor.  It  to  much  for  the  young  to  show  that 
treading  in  the  hard  path  ot  duty  as  he  treaded  wiU  be  noticed 
and  win  lead  to  high  places." 

"He  to  gone",  said  Mr.  Lincoln.  *T1ie  conqueror  at  last  to  con- 
quered. The  fruite  of  hto  labor,  hto  name,  hto  memory,  and  exam- 
ple are  aU  that  to  left  us;  hto  exan4>le.  verifying  the  great  truth 
that  "he  that  humUet2i  himself  shaU  be  exalted' — tAft^-hing  that 
to  serve  one's  country  with  a  singleness  oX  purpose  gives  assurance 
of  that  country's  gntttude.  secures  ite  best  honors,  and  makes 
'a  dying  bed  soft,  as  downy  pillows  are.' " 

The  last  paragraph  of  that  exilogy  of  Mr.  Lincoln  on  President 
Taylor  shows  that  even  then,  10  years  before  hto  first  inaugura- 
tion, he  vras  already  a  sad  and  melanchc^y  man.  He  spoke  ss 
tbotigh  he  had  aoma  premonition  of  his  Impending  fate  as  ths 
next  President  who  would  be  carried  out  of  the  White  House  in 
tragedy  and  death. 

"The  death  of  the  last  President",  said  Mr.  i.tn^miTi,  "may  not 
be  without  ite  use  in  reminding  us  that  we,  too,  must  die.  Death 
abstractedly  considered  to  the  same  with  the  high  as  with  the  low; 
but  practically,  we  are  not  much  aroused  by  the  contemplation 
Of  our  mortal  natures  by  ths  faU  of  many  unrtlsttngiilshfd  as  that 
of  one  great  and  well-known  name.  By  the  latter  we  are  forced 
to  muse  and  ponder  sadly." 

Abraham  Lincoln  closed  that  eulogy  on  Zachary  Taylor  with 
four  verses  of  hto  favorite  poem,  the  only  time  he  ever  quoted  it 
In  a  formal  speech — the  poem  beginning — 

"O  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud? 
Like  a  swift,  fieetlng  meteor,  a  fast-fiying  cloud. 
A  flash  of  the  lightziing,  a  break  of  the  wave. 
Man  passeth  from  life  to  hto  rest  in  the  grftve." 

It  was  a  strange  circiunstance,  my  fellow  countrymen,  that  long- 
lost  speech  of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  21achary  Taylor,  a  speech  of 
the  Lincoln  who  so  soon,  from  the  Presidential  office,  was,  in  stark 
tragedy,  to  follow  Taylor  to  the  tomb  and  the  final  solfltlon  of 
the  mystery  of  the  Hampton  Roads  Conference  should  have  been 
imearthed  and  be  given  to  the  public  in  connection  with  these 
ceremonies  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  Southern  Society, 
for  both  those  great  men  were,  after  aU.  great  southerners  and 
great  Americans,  who  added  luster  to  the  great  Presidential  tradi- 
tion which,  along  with  the  Ccmstltutlon  and  an  enlightened  people 
dedicated  to  hiunan  liberty,  are  the  greatest  bulwarks  of  tha 
Nation. 

In  that  speech,  by  the  way.  Abraham  Tilnnoln  speaks  of  "tha 
great  Democratle  Party."  I  dont  think  any  of  hto  accredited 
followers  then  or  since  have  ever  admitted  that  there  ever  waa 
such  a  thing  as  a  "great  Democratic  Party."  So,  you  see,  ths 
Republicans  never  were  reaUy  foUowers  of  Tilncoln.  The  tribute 
to  the  greatneas  even  then  of  the  Democratic  Party  was  in  Mr. 
Lincoln's  reference  to  President  Taylor's  nomination  and  in  the 
foUowlng  sentence:  "As  the  time  for  the  Presidential  canvass  ap- 
proached it  was  seen  that  general  nominations,  combining  any- 
thing near  the  number  of  votea  necessary  to  an  election,  could 
not  be  made  without  some  pretty  strong  and  decided  reference  to 
party  poIiUca." 

Accordingly,  In  the  month  of  May  1848.  the  great  Democratic 
Party  nominated  as  their  candidate  an  able  and  distinguished 
member  of  their  own  party— General  Cass— on  strictly  party 
grounds. 

Tnie,  Mr.  Llnodn  was  referring  to  the  great  party  of  the  past, 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Andrew  Jackson.  But  it  shows  that 
after  all  there  to  in  politics  nothing  in  a  luune,  and  that  the  great 
party  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson  and  Cleveland  and  WUson  can  stiU 


PMi  oat  If  tt  fiomkaa  tti  prtnciptos  and  tradltlana.  Jost 
Whigs  paws  a  out.  and  tho  Bepubliean  Party  now  ««■■ 
paoBlng  certainly  from  tha  Ideato  of  shi^h^nni  T.<Ti«rqn. 
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HCr.  THOMAS  ot  Oklahoma.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  lea^e 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rccots  a  radio  address  delivered  on 
February  IS,  1937,  by  my  colleague  [Mr.  Ln]  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Americanism  in  Action. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcobp,  as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  air,  I  sincerely  thank  tho  United 
Statea  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  this  opportimlty  to  qteak 
on  Americanism.  May  I  at  the  beginning  read  two  sentenoea 
from  a  letter  from  ths  President  of  the  United  fits  fas  to  tha 
national  chairman  of  the  United  StiUes  Chambers  at  Ooounerce, 
Iflr.  li.  M.  Black,  of  Tulsa.  Okla.: 

"ICt  Dbab  Mb.  Black:  May  I  send  greetings  to  the  Jtmior  cham- 
bers of  commerce  throughout  the  United  States,  and  inpriii  to 
them  my  appreciation  of  their  efforts  to  strengthen  tha  cMe  pnr- 
poses  of  their  members.  It  is  very  sppropriate  that  a  period 
should  be  set  aside  each  year  when  Nnphasis  will  ba  laid  upon 
the  responsibilities  of  ettlsenshlp  in  ovir  danoeracj." 

Tha  letter  is  from  Ptftnklln  D.  Booaevelt. 

THS  Hsnoir^  luui 

This  morning  I  went  to  my  office  fairly  bursting  with  tha  Joy 
of  living.  The  sun  was  shooting  his  golden  arrows  over  tha  tops 
of  ths  bulldlnga,  and  as  I  came  up  to  Capitol  Bill  Old  Olory 
greeted  me  from  the  flagpole  on  the  top  of  the  Nation's  Capitol. 
As  I  saw  the  national  banner  fluttering  in  the  ">»rri<r»g  nuiiigiit 
I  received  an  extra  charge  of  patriotism. 

I  thought  of  what  it  had  cost  to  place  that  flag  above  the 
Capitol  of  the  United  States.  I  thought  of  the  dreams  and  hopea 
and  tears,  yes,  and  the  blood,  that  it  repreaantad. 

no; 


zw  sinctics 

A  panoramft  at  America's  history  flashed  before  my  mind.  I 
thought  of  the  settler  as  he  cut  a  clearing  in  the  trackleas  forest. 

I  ssw  the  pioneer  and  hUt  family  in  the  old  covered  wagon 
with  the  tongue  pointing  west,  with  all  of  their  earthly  jiTf  a 
sions  stored  in  that  wagon,  but,  far  more  important  than  mftte- 
rial  things,  that  American  ship  of  ths  dssert  was  freighted  with 
the  hopes  and  dreams  and  the  ambitions  that  mads  America 
great,    lliere  waa  an  empire  in  the  brain  of  every  plonasr. 

ulxo  or  uFiHjaiuMiii 

Likewise  I  thmigtit  of  the  immigrants  who  had  coma  to  Amer- 
ica, the  land  of  opportunity.  I  once  read  a  story  of  an  Assyrian. 
In  his  country  there  was  no  opportunity.  Be  was  but  a  straw 
in  the  wind.  Then  he  came  to  America,  and  tha  straw  In  tha 
wind  became  a  man.  We  mtist  continns  to  keq;>  Amartoa  tha 
land  of  (^>portimity. 

The  best  way  to  pieeeive  oar  system  ot  the  private  ownartfilp 
of  property  is  to  let  everybody  have  the  opportonity  to  own  soma 
property,  and  then  they  will  want  to  keep  the  system  in  order 
to  keep  the  property;  but  when  the  great  msas  of  our  paopla 
own  no  property,  it  is  essy  for  the  radicals  to  persuade  them  that 
they  have  nothing  to  loae  by  revolution  but  that  they  might  oven 
gain  something  in  the  shuflla. 

VABM    AMD    BoacS   OWWESSHl> 

Since  our  Government  can  no  longer  offer  free  homesteads 
by  opening  a  frontier.  I  bdleve  we  should  attack  the  tenant 
problem  by  offering  long-term,  low-interest-rate  loana  that  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  fanner  to  own  the  farm  that  ha  f  arma. 
and  the  family  to  own  the  roof  that  shelters  it;  and  when  I  aay 
low-interest  rates.  I  mean  they  should  ba  low  enough  that  tha 
farmer  can  make  the  farm  buy  Itself.  The  troubla  with  aooh 
plans  in  the  past  is  that  the  interest  rate  hss  been  too  high. 
My  personal  opinion  is  thftt  it  otight  to  be  IVi  percent,  certatnly 
not  mors  than  3  percent. 

We  cannot  buUd  a  great  ztation  on  ft  tf>lft»ng  populfttlan  at 
homidess  people.  Ths  gypsy  feels  no  loyalty  for  tha  groond 
where  he  camps  tcmlght  becauae  tomorrow  ha  moves  on.  If  you 
want  our  poo^_  to  say  with  the  poat^  **Ihl>  la  my  own.  ay  nattva 
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":  If  fOQ  «aa»  tbam  to  ilBf.  my  ooontry.  tla  of  thee.  I  lovt 
tedkm  aad  tills",  givv  ttem  ft  duowe  to  own  aaoM  of  tlioae 
TockB  and  tWb. 
Pmn  ftDd  boma  owsenhlp  I*  Amerlcftli  beet  answer  to  oom- 

BUmlBD.  s 


1 


Mow  let  US  consider  the  eecret  of  Amerln's  gxestneas.  1  have 
America's  mighty  fleet  plough  the  rolling  Atlantic.  I  have 
•een  America's  peotest  Army  pass  In  rsrlsw,  but  those  are  not 
the  things  that  have  made  Amertea  great.  They  stirred  my  blood, 
tt  to  tnie;  but  the  thing  that  has  made  America  great  has  been 
the  spirit  of  her  people,  that  indomitable  Amrrlcan  spirit. 

Dwlng  the  World  War.  the  AmerlcanB.  beeause  <a  this  spirit, 
were  ptMhlng  their  sector  oi  the  Una  too  far  into  the  enemy 
terrltorT.  A  French  officer  came  rushhtig  up  to  the  American 
eokmel  wte  was  la  '«'*"""«"'<  of  this  oertaln  contlngmt  of  Ameri- 
cans. Tlie  Frenchman  In  his  typical,  excited  manner,  shouted  to 
tb»  AasBrteak  eotaksl  to  stop  the  Aflasrtcfta  solditfs.  that  thsy 
were  adTsndng  too  fast. 

The  ^""^r**^"  colonel  replied.  *ax  the  Ocrmans  cant  stop  them. 
bow  do  you  expect  me  to?"  ^  ^     .    _^ 

Teau  tt  IMS  been  that  Ain»rt«<«w  splrtt  tlurt  has  mads  America 


Admiral  Smith's  son  was  In  command  of  America's  battleship 
Congress.  A  imiiieiiiarr  came  running  to  Admiral  Smith  and  said, 
*Blr.  the  COft^rcas  bas  sbuck  her  oolonr 

Admiral  Smith  bowed  bis  head  and  said.  "Then  my  son  Is 
dMd."  The  admiral  knew  that  as  long  as  his  son  lived  he  would 
Bsvsr  gtvs  up.  ^  ^  ^ 

The  same  men  who  bribed  Bsnadlet  Arnold  approached  Pen. 
lowBb  Reed  to  bribe  him.  He  straightened  to  his  fuU  height,  every 
iBCb  an  American,  and  said.  "Gentlemen.  I  am  not  worth  purchas- 
'    I  but  surh  as  I  am.  the  King  of  »^'"»<<  could  not  buy  me." 

my  tasMta.  to  the  ^izlt  of  loyalty  that  makes  true  Ameri- 


'fe 


Our  fosBK  of  government  gl' 

of  RovemsMnt  yet  devised 


■♦ 


.  and  asks  leas  than  any  other 

Alexander  Hamilton  wanted  a 

tt  strong  and '^on°^:  Thomas  jafrereon  wanted  a  peopto 

andhi^ipy.  Ih  our  Oovaramsot  they  accomplished  both.  Bam- 

,  wanted  a  ttnam  canteal  goverament.    JeCfenon  wanted  the 

ssftt  of  power  to  rest  with  the  people.    The  United  Statea  Is 

ft  bisiid  of  tboae  two  tdeaa  of  government. 

The  tnae  patriot  loves  bis  eounbry.  O^s  rsspoosfiila  for  its  defeeta. 
and  takea  ctedlt  for  Its  mants.  Be  Is  proud  when  jvuMx  is  ad- 
ministered and  grieved  when  tt  is  denied.  Be  Is  pleaaed  by  Its  effi- 
ciency and  ashamed  of  Ita  nhimslnsas  He  basks  in  lU  Uberty  and 
broods  at  Its  tyranny.  The  guaranty  of  equal  rights  thrills  him; 
htg  of  special  prtvttege  galla  bhn.  The  real  paMot  feels 
or  his  government. 
Our  Oofertunent  Is  what  we  have  made  it.  We  are  prone  to 
♦y><i»>  that  w.PTii«f*n**  else  In  some  other  town  Should  see  that  our 
Oovermnent  Is  governing  us  as  we  want  to  be  governed.  There  Is 
ft  tendency  to  believe  that  greater  talent  exists  eomewhere  dse.  and 
Mwt  tbnun  of  state  are  not  for  us.  But  our  form  of  government 
turn  pteeed  ttia  power  In  our  hands  and  unleos  we  use  that  power 
to  the  beat  of  our  abUtty  we  cannot  expect  popular  govemmeBt  to 
Boeeeed.  With  power  gees  wponslhUlty.  We  are.  hideed.  reapon- 
tttla  for  the  kind  of  political  hous^seplnf  that  we  do. 

TSia  motive  that  pcompta  the  Uhtted  Bates  Junior  Chamber  of 
Oomnaroa  to  promote  this  American  ptofftm  la  typical  of  the  true 
apm%  of  Amerlcanlam. 
I  thank  yoo. 


V  , 
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Mr.  ADAMS.    Mr.  Piqideut.  X  ask  tmanfmoiis  conaetit 
fbst  tilers  be  printed  in  tbe  Rsoobo  a  very  able  radio  ad- 
nllnc  wiOi  the  Supreme  Oourt  ddlvovd  by  the 
from  New  York  (Mr.  ConLuatl  on  Banday.  Fetani- 
aa.  1937. 
Ttaere  being  no  objection,  the  addzcm  vas  ordered  to  be 
pHifeed  In  fbe  Raonm.  as  follows: 

[Wum  tlM  Row  Toik  Tlmaa  of  Mbr.  1.  Itttl 
Bi  tha  Mslary  of  AoMstea  than  an  thioo  elUaf  peiloda  wbkb  bad 
b»  do  with  our  developmenta  aa  a  nation     Briefly  theee  are,  first, 
\     tea  aventa  iftninrg  to  the  Revolutionary  War.  seccmd.  what  may  be 


<^»iUMi  the  period  of  the  Declaration  of  Indqiendence;  third,  tha 
time  In  which  we  live,  the  period  of  the  OcxtsUtuUon. 

Thete  is  aomethlng  In  the  very  atmoq>here  of  America  that  from 
tbe  earlleat  days  made  for  self-relianoe,  independence  of  4>int.  tm- 
wiumgneas  to  be  domlziated  by  autocratic  rulers,  as  weU  as  tha 
capacity  for  formulation  of  theee  convictions  In  unmlstakabla 
lancuase. 

(Our  neighbors,  the  inhabltante  of  the  Old  Worid.  are  living  in  an 
atmosphere  of  dlctatorahlpe,  ranarksble  political  doctrlnea.  and 
etrange  economic  theories.  America's  most  dependable  safeguard 
Malnst  all  theee  modem  and  dangerous  heresiea  lies  In  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  eucccaaful  treatment  our  anoeetors  administered  to  sim- 
ilar ailments  in  other  times. 

As  I  see  it,  every  American  dtiaen  should  take  pains  frequently 
to  recall  what  it  was  that  impelled  our  forefathers  to  separate  from 
the  mother  country.  It  is  wlae  to  do  this,  lest  we  forget  the  causes 
for  so  dramatic  an  ack  Distracted  by  our  perannal  troubles  and 
everyday  interests,  we  are  liable  to  disregard,  even  If  wa  are  con- 
scious at,  the  real  significance  of  current  events. 

1  GBORGX  in  AND  JUUOIS 

To  study  nrltraily  what  our  ancestors  suffered  and  what  they 
finally  did  tond  themselves  of  despotism  is  good  medicine  for 
every  generation.  What  those  nobk.*  patriots  did  to  win  complete 
political  freedom  may  help  us  In  this  generation  and  our  (dilldren 
in  successive  generations  to  preserve  that  freedom. 

A  very  short  extract  from  the  Declaration  gives  a  thumbnail 
sketch  of  periods  1  and  2.    Let  me  quote: 

•Tlie  history  of  the  present  King  of  Great  Britain  Is  a  history  of 
repeated  injuries  and  usurpations,  all  having  In  direct  object  the 
establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these  States.  To  jHOve 
this,  let  facts  be  submlttsd  to  a  candid  world." 

Among  such  facts  we  find  this  charge  against  George  m:  "He 
has  made  Judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone  for  the  tenure  of  their 
oflloes  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries." 

It  Is  almost  sacrilege  to  say  an3rtblng  could  be  greater  and  more 
important  than  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Yet.  after  the 
Revolution,  In  the  very  beginning  of  otir  national  life.  It  failed  as 
an  Instrument  of  practical  valxie. 

Following  the  success  of  our  armies  against  England,  the  States 
fen  apart.  There  were  discord,  argument,  even  threat  of  arms  on 
the  part  of  citizens  of  one  State  against  the  citlaens  of  another. 
Disaster  threatened  the  blood-won  victories  of  our  people. 

General  Washington  became  alarmed  and.  largely  as  a  result  of 
his  efforts,  the  Constitutional  Convention  came  Into  existence. 
Out  of  that  gathering  came  what  has  been  caQed  tha  greatest 
document  ever  penned  by  the  hand  of  man. 

COMSTITXTTIOlf  SCT  BT7LS 


When  the  delegates  undertook  the  task  of  estahllihing  the 
of  their  Government,  it  Is  not  surprising  that  they  considered  it  as 
most  essential  to  place  the  Judges  beyond  the  reach  of  either  the 
legtBlatlve  or  the  executive  power.  They  wanted  to  fix  it  so  that 
n^^y>r  their  terms  of  office  nor  the  amount  of  salary  oould  be 
used  to  bend  the  Judges  to  the  will  of  tha  Prealdent  or  Ccmgrass. 

They  therefore  provided  in  section  1  of  article  m  that  "the  Judges 
of  both  the  Supreme  and  inferior  courts  shall  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behavior  and  Shall  at  stated  times  rsoeiva  for  their 
services  a  compensation  which  shall  not  be  diminished  during 
thalr  contlnuanoe  in  odloe." 

Thua  far  the  constitutional  provision  has  aeoompUShed  the  pur- 
poae  which  was  intended  by  the  founders  of  the  BepuMlc.  The 
Independence  of  our  Judiciary  is  one  of  the  outstanding  character- 
istics of  our  denuwracy.  Thus  far  no  major  poiltlcal  party  has 
dared  to  go  before  the  people  <m  an  Issue  of  making  the  courts 
cubservient  to  the  Kxecutive  power. 

Ihe  makers  of  the  Constitution  did  not  tpedSj  the  number  of 
Justices  that  would  constitute  the  Supreme  Cotnt.  TTndoubtedly 
they  felt  that  in  a  young  and  growing  country  they  should  not 
attnnpt  to  determine  the  number  of  Justices  that  would  be  neces- 
sary to  dlqMtch  the  increasing  amount  of  Judicial  business. 

They  had  a  right  to  expect  that  if  they  gave  to  Congress  the 
power  to  determine  the  number  of  Justices,  Congress  would  exer- 
cise this  power  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  and 
tha  character  of  our  institutions. 

R  has,  of  course,  been  known  for  many  years  that  Congress 
could  exercise  the  povrer  in  a  way  to  influence  the  decisions  of 
the  court,  but  no  one  heretofore  has  seriously  accused  Congress  of 
any  such  base  motives.  Over  40  years  ago  Lord  James  Bryce 
foresaw  the  possibility  of  some  future  effort  by  Congress  to  pack 
tha  Court,  but  thoxight  that  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  their 
fundamental  law  would  condemn  such  a  perversion  of  its  forms. 

aaxcE's  vixw  uitb> 

tn  his  great  work,  the  American  Commonwealth,  ha  stated: 

"Suppoee  a  Congress  and  President  bent  on  dctfng  something 
which  tha  Supreme  Court  deema  contrary  to  the  Constitution. 
Tbey  pass  a  statute.  A  case  arises  under  it.  The  Court  on  tha 
battrtng  of  tbe  case  unanimously  declares  the  statute  to  be  null,  as 
beyond  the  powers  of  Congress. 

"Congress  forthwith  passes  and  the  President  signs  ancAher 
statute  more  than  doubling  the  number  of  Justioes.  The  Presi- 
dent  appc^nts  to  the  new  Jxistioeships  men  who  are  pledged  to 
bold  tha  former  statute  constitutional.  The  Senate  confirms  his 
appointments.  Another  case  raising  the  validity  of  the  disputed 
statute  la  brou^t  up  to  the  court.  The  new  Juatloea  outvote  the 
old  onaa,  the  sUtute  Is  held  valid;  the  security  provided  for  tha 
protectum  of  the  Constitution  is  gone  like  a  mining  mist. 

"What  prevents  such  assaults  on  the  ftmdamcntal  law.  aaaanlta 
which,  however  immoral  in  substance,  would  be  perfectly  legal 
In  form? 


"Not  the  mechanism  of  government,  for  all  its  Checks  have  been 
evaded.  Not  the  conscience  of  the  legislature  and  the  President 
for  heated  combatants  seldom  shrink  from  Jiistifying  the  means 
by  the  end.  Nothing  but  the  fear  of  the  people,  whose  broad  good 
sense  and  attachment  to  the  great  principles  of  the  Constitution 
may  generally  be  relied  on  to  condemn  such  a  perversion  of  its 
forms." 

And  now  we  have  a  proposal  to  do  Just  that  which  Lord  Bryoe 
thought  (correctly.  It  is  hoped)  that  the  people  wotild  not  tol- 
erate. 

The  President  proposes  that  Congress  enact  a  law  authorizing 
him  to  appoint  an  extra  Judge  for  every  member  ot  the  bench 
who  does  not  resign  or  retire  within  6  months  after  reaching  70 
years  of  age,  provided  he  has  at  that  time  completed  10  years  of 
service.  If  a  Judge  who  has  reached  70  years  of  age  has  not  com- 
pleted 10  years  of  service,  then  the  President  is  to  be  authorised 
to  replace  or  duplicate  him  upon  the  completion  of  the  10  years 
of  service. 

BarriBH  anaijogt  dsnisd 

In  support  of  their  attitude  toward  the  court,-  frequent  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  British  Parliament,  which  is  a  supreme  law- 
making body  without  any  constitutional  restrictions.  That  it  was 
the  tyranny  under  this  system  which  gave  birth  to  the  American 
Republic  is  Ignored  or  foigotten.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  declaring 
a  law  unconstltuticmal.  the  Supreme  Court  is  not  interposing  its 
own  will,  but  only  enforcing  the  will  of  the  people  as  set  forth  in 
the  fundamental  charter  of  our  Government. 

But  it  is  alleged  Congress  should  be  the  Judge  as  to  whether  It 
has  the  power  under  tbe  Constitution  to  pass  a  proposed  law. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  since  all  Members  of  Congress  likewise  take 
an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution,  they  must,  when  a  proposed 
law  \B  before  them,  decide  whether  they  have  the  constitutional 
power  to  pass  the  legislation.  But  such  Judgment  is  not  and 
cannot  be  final  without  destrojrlng  our  form  of  constitutional 
government. 

If  Congress  should  restrict  freedom  of  worship  or  freedom  of 
speech  in  violation  of  the  first  amendment,  or  what  to  wear,  or 
what  doctor  to  employ,  or  if  it  shotild  pass  other  imconstitu- 
tional  legislation,  such  as  an  export  tax,  or  a  law  providing  for 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  it  is  the  Court  that  is  called 
upon  to  punish  the  violation  of  such  laws. 

If  the  Court  under  such  circumstances  should  enforce  an  un- 
ccmstltutional  law,  it  would  not  only  disregard  its  oath,  but  it 
would  violate  a  constitutional  mandate. 

The  argtunent  that  Congress  should  be  trusted  not  to  pass  laws 
In  vicdation  of  the  Constitution  covQd  hardly  be  given  serious 
consideration.  If  such  were  the  case,  there  would  be  no  occasion 
for  the  President's  proposal.  It  is  precisely  to  validate  unconsti- 
tutional legislation  that  the  measure  is  sponsored. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  Guffey  coal  bill  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive of  the  Nation  urged  the  Members  of  Congress  not  to  allow 
any  doubt  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  measure  to  cause 
them  to  refrain  from  passing  it. 

The  tendency  of  the  legislative  branch  of  government  to  exceed 
its  limitations  was  well  stated  many  years  ago  by  Daniel  Webster. 
He  said: 

"•  •  •  there  la  no  department  on  which  it  la  more  nec- 
essary to  impose  restraints  than  upon  the  legislature.  The  tend- 
ency of  things  is  almost  always  to  augment  the  power  of  that 
department  in  its  relation  to  the  Judiciary." 

The  nature  of  many  laws  passed  in  recent  years  and  the  clamor 
of  certain  Members  d  Congress  to  circumvent  the  constitutional 
restrictions  ap[^lad  by  the  Supreme  Court  show  that  the  nature 
of  legislators  has  not  undergone  a  material  change  since  the  days 
of  Webster. 

It  is  true  that  the  proposed  measure  would  not  take  away  from 
the  JudiclM7  the  right  to  pass  upon  the  constitutionality  of  laws, 
but  it  is  clearly  an  effort  to  overturn  the  decisions  which  the 
Supreme  Court  after  due  coosideratlon  has  rendered.  It  is  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  Congress  and  the  Executive  to  Increase  their 
powers  without  going  to  the  people  for  it. 

This  In  itself  should  be  sufficient  to  defeat  the  proposal. 
Whether  such  a  measure  would  fully  succeed  In  its  purpose  may 
be  doubted,  but  insofar  as  it  would  bend  the  Court  to  the  will 
of  Congress  and  the  President,  It  la  clearly  in  conflict  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  Government. 

SZZS  DANGOU>'nS  FKBCXDKNT 

History  has  rather  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  success  of  a 
constitutional  form  of  government  depends  upon  the  integrity 
and  absolute  independence  of  the  Judiciary. 

Many  coimtrles  followed  the  example  of  the  United  States  by 
adopting  written  constitutions,  but  wherever  and  whenever  in 
any  of  those  countries  the  courts  of  the  coiuitry  have  been 
brought  under  the  dominance  of  the  executive  or  legislative 
branches,  constitutional  government  has  broken  down  and  con- 
stitutional guarantees  have  become  empty  shibboleths. 

Hereafter,  if  a  law  passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by  the  Execu- 
tive shoxild  be  declared  unconstitutional,  it  would  only  be  neces- 
sary to  pass  a  law  Increasing  the  number  of  the  Judges  tot  the 
purpose  of  nullifying  such  a  decision.  It  is  a  game  which  would 
be  played  by  conservatives  and  liberals  alike  and  if  such  a  state 
of  affairs  develops,  constitutional  government  will  have  ceased. 

The  restrictions  on  the  powers  of  the  Government  were  placed  in 
the  Constitution  by  the  will  of  the  people.    If  there  are  those 


who  think  these  powem  should  be  enlarged,  let  them  go  to  tha 
people  requesting  such  an  increase  in  power  in  the  m*""**'  pn>> 
vided  in  the  Constitution. 

But  as  to  those  who  would  by  usurpation  reshape  our  Institu- 
tions and  enlarge  the  limits  on  their  authority,  to  them  from 
Holy  Writ  comes  this  admonition: 

"Remove  not  the  ancient  landmazk  which  thy  fathers  have  set." 


Reorganization  of  the  Federal  Judiciary 


EXTENSION  OF  JIEMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  JR. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  March  1  (,egislative  day  of  Wednesday.  Feb.  24), 

1937 


LBTTBR  FROM  TH<MCAS  F.  KONOP 


Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscou  a  letter 
written  by  Thomas  P.  Konop,  dean  of  the  cc^ege  of  law  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  to  Frank  E.  Gannett,  concerning 
the  proposal  to  reorganize  the  Supreme  Court. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Madison  (Wis.)   Capital  Times.  Feb.  10.  18S71 
NoTBB   Dams   Law   School   Dkan   Favobs   High    Coubt   Flaw   or 

PuEsmcirr  Roosbvslt — THcntAS  F.  Konop,  Poana  i*»»«T»n  or 

WiscoNsnf  Stats  Indobtuai.  ComossxoN.  Amswkss  Attacks  ox 

PsoposAi.  BT  GAivHxrr  Chain  Hxas 

(The  following  letter  was  written  by  Thomas  F.  Konop.  dean  of 
the  college  of  law  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  to  Frank  E. 
Gannett,  head  of  the  Oannett  newspaper  <•><»<".  in  reply  to  the 
latter's  request  for  assistance  in  attacking  President  Roosevelt's 
proposal  to  reform  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  the 
Federal  Judiciary  system.  Mr.  Konop,  formerly  of  Oreen  Bay,  Wis., 
was  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin  Indiistrlal  Cc»nmlsslon  from  1917 
to  1921.— Editor's  note.) 

FkSSUABT  18.  1037. 
FSANK  E.  OAinrrrr, 

President,  the  Gannett  Sewspapen, 

Rochester,  N.  T.: 

Since  you  ask  for  my  suggestions  and  viewpoint  on  tha  Presi- 
dent's pnq>osal  to  Increase  the  membership  of  the  8iq)reme  Court. 
I  wlU  present  them  to  you. 

I  cannot  agree  with  you.  All  this  argument  about  "preservation 
of  our  Oovemment",  "independence  of  the  Judicisxy",  "preservation 
of  our  Constitution",  "preservation  of  ovu-  liberties",  "dictatorship 
and  usiupatlon  of  powers",  etc..  comes  largely  from  tha  aama 
sources  that  om>osed  the  President  during  last  faU's  campaign. 

On  this  controversy  about  the  Increase  of  the  mambarship  of 
the  Suprone  Court,  an  we  need  to  do  Is  to  refer  to  tha  Conatltu- 
tion  for  an  answer  to  the  criticisms  mada.  It  la  not  the  Prasldant 
but  his  exponents  that  are  unnecessarily  making  a  poUtleal  ques- 
tion out  of  the  President's  suggestion  azui  thus  dragging  tha 
judiciary  into  the  political  arena. 

Let  me  state  a  few  propositions  and  quote  to  you  provlsloBs  ot 
the  Constitution  which  Justify  my  poaltkm  in  this  mattar.  Fbfat. 
the  President  has  the  power  and  the  right  under  tha  Constitution 
to  make  the  proposal. 

No  one  now  claims  that  Ccmgreas  has  not  tha  power  to  Inereaaa 
or  decrease,  for  that  matter,  the  number  of  Justleaa  oo  tbe 
Supreme  Court.    In  the  past.  Congress  bss  dona  both. 

The  first  part  of  section  8  of  artlda  n  of  tha  Oanatttotka  raada 
as  follows: 

"He  (meaning  the  President)  diall  from  time  to  tima  gtvs  to  tha 
Congress  information  of  tbe  state  of  the  Union  and 
to  their  consideration  such  measurea  as  be  shall  Judga 
and  expedient     •     •     •." 

Can  anyone  question  this  power  of  tbe  Presldeat  to  rseommcnd 
to  the  Congress  an  Increase  in  the  number  of  Juatiess  on  tba 
Supreme  Court  if  he  chooses  it  to  be  neoeasary  and  espadlant? 

Second,  there  is  no  usurpation  by  the  Prealdent  In  making  tbla 
proposal. 

In  the  statement  that  you  made  to  tha  American  ntmwpaptn  on 
February  6  you  said:  "Our  Oovemment  is  composed  of  tbrea  da- 
jNirtments — legislativa.  executive,  and  JtuUdary.  Theaa  ara  tha 
foimdatlon  of  oxir  Democracy.  As  a  rcault  of  tha  election  and  tha 
transfer  of  powers  by  so-called  emergency  meaauras.  tha  csneutlva 
now  dominates  the  legislative  depsitment.  Ilia  PreaMant  now 
proposes  also  to  dominate  tLa  Judiciary.    Do  wa  want  to  giva 
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to  this 


'r- 


■^ 


m^-n  eonqilete  eosttrol  of  these  thzee  d»> 

of  our  ouwi rit  which  from  the  hegtwntng  of  the 

BeeubUe~h«Te  been  kept  entlreiy  aepenite  sad  Indepexulent?'* 

■ne  artkte  bj  Mr.  Ltppmaxm  which  70a  enclose  dutrges  change  of 
the  Oovemment  by  iisiizpetion.  Not  only  Is  there  no  change  of 
the  Oovemment  by  ustirpation  oa  the  pMrt  ot  the  President,  but 
the  ifhw:**  to  prevent  sudi  usurpotkm  ere  left  unimpaired.  It  Is 
my  oplnlcn  that  the  President's  proposal  Inyolves  no  fundamental 
changes  tn  our  Oovemment. 

Then  Is  no  qoestton  that  the  Ametican  people  are  committed 
to  the  uieservatlon  of  the  three  departments  of  GoTemment — 
the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  Judicial,  with  checks  and 
belanf—  as  provldsd  In  the  ConsUtutloo. 

CBacx  oir  ■muutivs 

The  second  paragn^h  of  section  S  of  Article  IZ  of  the  Constltu- 
tktt  whl«A  glvee  the  President  the  power  to  "nominate  and  by  and 
wtth  the  a^hee  and  conaent  of  the  Senate  shall  appoint  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court"  Is  a  check  oH  the  President  In  making  ap- 
pointments of  Justleee  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Section  1  of  artlde  m  reeds  as  follows: 

"The  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  vested  In 
one  Supreme  Oourt.  and  In  such  tafertor  courts  as  the  Ocmgrees 
may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The  Judges,  both 
of  the  Supreme  and  Infertor  courts,  shall  hold  their  ofDces  during 
good  behavior,  and  shall,  at  stated  ttanes.  receive  for  their  services, 
a  rrmrr-— ♦^'^i  irtildx  alMril  not  be  dlmtnlsbed  during  their  con- 
tinuance In  oaee." 

Doee  not  the  feet  that  JudgSB  shall  hold  ofllcee  during  good  be- 
havior, provide  a  sulBclent  cae^  on  the  interference  of  the  Ju- 
dlelaiy  by  niiinisss  or  the  PrasMentr 

PMaaaBU  a  of  eeetum  t  of  arttaie  in  reads  as  follows: 

Tn  all  caasa  aflbetliv  ■iiilieasailms  other  puldle  ministers  and 
eoBSula,  and  thoae  In  vrtileh  a  State  shall  be  party,  the  Supreme 
court  T^^^^  have  original  Jurladletlan.  In  an  other  cases  before 
Bkentlonsd.  the  Supreme  Oourt  tftall  hnve  ^ipellate  JurtodlcOon. 
both  as  to  law  and  tact,  wtth  aoeh  emeptlana.  and  under  such  reg- 
ulations as  the  Congress  shall  make." 

Third,  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Its  usurpation  of 

Court  has  the  powpr 
that  when  the  Su- 


it 


la  now  well  settled  that  the 
of 


to  dedaie  eeta 

Oourt  doee 


an  act  uneonetitutlanal.  however  we 


la  the  law,  and  It  ia  the  duty 

,uae  the  Supreme  Court  has 

not  neeeesarlly  mean  that  it 


may  illsagTir  wtth  the  dedsfcm.  tt 
of  aU  dtlaens  to  obey  It.    But.  Just 
decided  an  act.  nnoonstltntlonal 
acted  wisely  end  without  error. 

There  is  nothing  sacrosanct  about  the  Supreme  Court  or  the 
lusUees.  The  JtwtlceB  are  human,  and  to  err  is  human.  They 
do  not  know  all  the  law.  nor  are  they  the  fountain  of  all  Justice. 
like  an  ettlasna.  they  have  acquired  their  views  on  government 
from  training,  ezpertence.  and  environment.  Tliey  are  not  hn- 
mone  from  criticism  any  more  than  Congress  and  the  Preeldent 

It  is  not  only  no  crime  for  dtlaens  to  erttidae  the  decisions  of 
the  Suprone  Court,  but  under  the  right  of  free  qieech  and  free 
presa  guaranteed  I7  ttie  Constitution  dtlaens  have  the  right  to 
&tldae  that  Court  and  Its  dedskms  and  to  advocate  a  curtail- 
ment of  Its  powers.  Bven  the  courts  crltldae  and  reverse  their 
own  diwl^««nT  and  thus  admit  their  errors  on  picvioua  occasions: 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  admitted  error 
on  a  nomher  of  trwef*'*^  Courts  frequently  crKlcln  not  only 
their  own  urevloos  declslona,  but  erttidae  decisions  cf  courts  of 


Then,  too.  Justices  tn  dissenting  opinions  crltldae  the  decision 
of  the  majority.    Cases  could  be  dted  where  Justlees  tn  dtaentlng 
-  vucpatlon  of  legislative  powers  on  the  part  of 
Court  In  #M^«T<T>g  certain  acts  of  Congress  unconstitutional. 

on 


Tou  state  that  "the  Suprame  Court  has  been  an  anohOT  that  has 

safe  y'«rf^^  aaany  atorma."    I  think  that  the  pres- 

Ooort  has  been  an  anchor  that  baa  stayed  the 

....^ „  of  ow  Alp  of  afeate. 

Wtthln  the  past  few  years  trtal  as  weU  as  appellate  courts  have 
'  utlonal  asvacal  aets  of  Ooi^pesa.    Theee  laws 

(  a  ssrtooa  «*^*«-**«»  and  Industrial  deprssrtnn 

of  ttMBS  wan  inMally  approted  by  agrleultnre.  labor,  and 
la   enacted  by   owwltelialng   m^loritlee   and 
wltttout  the  usual  partlaan  division. 

had  a  far-ieadilnc  eftoct  en  large  mseifs  of  our 
and  naturally  have  brought  about  more  dlsnisslon  pro 
all  the  d-i^r*'^-  «f  that  tdbunal  m  the  last  half 
century. 

We  oan  afl  Mree  that  one  good  thing  has  resulted  from  these 
two  dnrWOTM.  and  that  la  that  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  haa  been  directed  to  the  nssd  and -Importance  of  a  better 

atudy  «f  onr  Govemnant.  _        ,  _^     .  _^ . 

Meet  of  the  dedeians  of  the  Supreme  Court  dedarlng  aets  of 
Oonoeas  unnonetltutlimi^  Involved  the  power  of  Congiees  to  regu- 
late irrF»i"*f  "*  and  the  taxing  power,  and  toaxa  of  them  were  by 
a  •  to  4  dtvMid  Court.  The  application  of  strict  rules  of  oonstruc- 
tton  by  a  baia  majoctty  was  la^y  rsqponslhle  for  the  results. 

TiMtisil  a<  rsHl^ng  doubt  In  favor  of  the  powers  of  Congrees. 
the  majerttf  «f  the  Court,  by  strict  oonstruction  snd  labtfious 
isaermtng.  rtenlart  the  eierclea  of  the  powers. 

The  Constttutlan  was  not  wtttten  tat  m  decade  or  a  century. 

As  uuMttued  by  the  Supreme  Court  now.  the  people  look  upon 

the  OuuaUtutlon  aa  a  bar  to  help  them  In  times  of  distress  and 

.  a  barriar  to  tuijgiess  and  sodal  JubUoo.    Peeennsbly  and  UberaUy 


construed,  the  Oonstltatlon  win  adapt  itself  to  our  progress.  It 
win  be  viewed  by  the  people  aa  the  charter  of  a  living  government. 
They  win  respect  it;  they  will  love  it;  they  will  defend  it  with 
their  Uvee  If  need  be  against  the  threatening  enemies,  communlgm 
and  dictatorship. 

I  do  not  want  to  crlticlae  the  individual  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  nor  do  I  want  to  impugn  their  motives.  Is  tt  not 
true  that  as  we  grow  older  that  we  became  set  In  our  views  and 
critical  of  progress  and  ways  about  us? 

Members  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  no  exception.  I,  therefore, 
favor  retirement  at  70.  I  think  65  would  be  better.  Under  our 
general  pension  laws  we  iisually  provide  for  pensions  after  that 
age.  Of  course,  to  compel  retirement  at  any  age  would  require  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution. 

On  this  matter  of  liberal  and  strict  construction  of  the  Con- 
stttuticm,  let  me  quote  to  you  from  a  decision  by  the  late  Chief 
Justice  Winslow,  of  the  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of 
Bargnii  v.  Folk  Company  (133  N.  W.  209).  in  which  the  oourt  sus- 
tained the  constltxitlonallty  of  the  State  compensation  act: 
"•  *  *  But  the  difficulty  is  that,  while  the  Constitution  is 
fixed  or  very  hard  to  change,  the  conditions  and  problems  sur- 
rounding the  pec^le.  as  weU  as  their  ideals,  are  constantly  chang- 
ing. The  political  or  philosophical  i^horism  of  one  generation  is 
doubted  by  the  next,  and  entirely  discarded  by  the  third.  The 
race  movee  forward  constantly,  and  no  Canute  can  etay  its  isog- 
ress.  *  *  *  By  what  standards  is  the  general  language  or  gen- 
eral policy  to  be  interpreted  and  H>plled  to  preeent-day  people  and 
conditions? 

"When  an  eightemth  century  constitution  forms  the  charter  of 
Uberty  of  a  twentieth  century  govemoMnt,  must  Its  general  pro- 
visions be  construed  and  interpreted  by  an  eighteenth  century 
minrt  In  the  light  at  eighteenth  century  tradltlona  and  Ideals? 
Clearly  not.  This  were  to  command  the  race  to  halt  In  its  prog- 
rees,  to  stretch  the  state  upon  a  veritable  bed  of  Procrustes 
*  *  *  the  changed  social,  economic,  and  governmental  condi- 
tions and  ideals  of  the  time,  as  weU  aa  the  problems  which  the 
changes  have  produced,  mxist  also  logically  enter  into  the  con- 
sideration and  become  influential  factors  In  the  settlement  of 
problems  of  omstruction  and  interpretation." 

A  more  liberal  construction  of  our  Constitution  would  not  have 
stayed  progress  in  social  Justice  and  would  have  promoted  the 
general  welfare  of  our  pet^le. 

oocar  AS  ah  xjicpibb 
There  are  some  who  liken  the  Supreme  Oourt  to  an  umpire 
In  a  game  and  then  accuse  the  people  of  unsportsmanlike  conduct 
and  condemn  them  for  abusing  the  umpire.  The  analogy  Is  much 
overdrawn  and  quite  faulty.  The  Oovemment  of  the  United' 
States  Is  not  a  game  or  a  sport  set  up  to  entertain  and  amuse 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  Supreme  Court  is  not  an  arbiter 
appointed  by  outsiders  to  settle  disputes  In  a  game  under  outside 
xoanagement. 

The  SuiH^me  Court  Is  one  of  the  brandies  of  the  American 
people's  Oovemment;  and  that  Government  is  a  democracy,  a 
government  of,  by.  and  for  the  people.  The  three  branches  of 
government  are  the  people's  departments  to  administer,  respec- 
tively, the  three  powers  in  manner  provided  for  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. WhenevCT  the  American  people  will  consent  to  permit  any 
one  of  its  departments  to  place  itself  above  the  pec^le  and 
thwart  the  people's  will,  then  we  cease  to  be  a  democracy. 

I  have  written  somewhat  at  length.  These  are  my  opinions 
ftankly  expressed,  as  you  wanted  them  expressed.  I  want  my 
United  States  Constitution  to  be  so  construed  as  to  xoake  It  work- 
able and  EOTloeable  to  the  people  who  live  under  tt.  I  want  the 
Constitution  to  live,  to  be  respected  and  revered,  to  be  obeyed, 
and  to  be  the  charter  of  the  greatest  democracy  on  earth,  not  for 
a  oentury  but  for  ages.  I  believe  that  the  authors  of  the  Consti- 
tution so  wanted  It  to  be. 

I  am  for  the  Prcddent's  {ffoposal,  and.  of  eouree,  cannot  eolldt 
signers  to  your  petition.  I  am.  therefore,  returning  to  you  the 
blank  form. 


Crop  Insurance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  McGILL 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  2  OeffUlatioe  day  of  Wednesday,  Feb.  24). 

1937 


BABSO  ADDRB8S  BT  HON.   JAICBB   P.  POPS.  OP  IDABO,   ON 

ICARCH  1.  1937 


lAr.  McOnifc  Mr.  President,  yesterday  evening  a  lery 
table  radio  address  was  delivered  by  the  junior  Senator  ftom 
Idaho  [liCr.  Pops]  on  the  subject  of  crop  insurance.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  address  may  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcois. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  addreas  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rccoio,  as  follows: 

The  last  4  years  have  been  rich  In  legislative  action  of  benefit 
to  the  farmer.  The  1082  farm  Income  was  the  lowest  within  a 
generation.  It  had  decreased  from  about  $ia.00a000.000  In  1929 
to  95,000,000.000  in  1932.  The  income  of  the  fanner  had  decreased 
more  In  percentage  than  that  of  other  industxlss.  The  wldeqnead 
distress  of  the  farmer  was  merely  a  f orenmner  of  general  •''*w«"«"l5 
(Usta-ess  throughout  the  Natl<m.  Anyone  who  glvee  the  least  con- 
sideration to  economic  trends  knows  that  when  the  basic  industry 
of  agricxilture  langulshee,  a  general  business  ooOapoe  Inevitably 
follows. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Booeevelt  admlnlstratton  It  wee  reallaed 
that  as  a  first  st^  toward  recovery,  legislation  must  be  enacted 
to  restore  a  measurs  of  prosperity  to  agriculture.  The  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  was  passed.  It  contained  a  distinctly  new 
approach  to  the  farmers'  problems.  Tliere  were  then  894.000,000 
bvishels  of  surplus  wheat  and  about  12.000.000  bales  of  surplus 
cotton.  Exports  of  theee  commodltlee  were  at  an  extremely  low 
ebb.  Since  theee  huge  siupluses  existed,  their  depreedng  dfect 
upon  the  maiket  price  was  everywhere  reallaed.  It  wee  neceseery. 
In  scxne  way,  to  redvue  surplusee.  A  substantial  portion  was  pur- 
chased and  used  by  the  Government  for  relief  of  the  deetitute.  A 
permanent  program  to  reduce  them,  however,  was  necessary  and 
the  Agricultural  Adjustmnxt  Act  was  conslda«d  as  a  means  to 
that  end.  This  meant  curtailment  of  produeticm.  This  prlndpte. 
which  has  never  bef<ne  been  applied  to  agriculture,  met  with 
serious  objection  frtsn  many  sources.  Many  who  wcts  familiar 
with  the  common  practice  of  manufacturers  and  merchants  In 
the  adjustment  of  their  stocks  to  conform  to  the  demand,  could 
not  bring  thenuelvee  to  approve  a  pcdlcy  that  would  apply  the 
same  principle  to  agriculture.  It  was  commonly  said  there  should 
be  no  CTu^ilment  of  production  so  long  as  there  were  consumers 
anywhere  in  the  world  who  needed  these  jntMluets.  The  fact  that 
Adam  Smith,  the  great  English  economist,  a  oentury  ago  defined 
"demand"  as  "effective  demand",  and  that  neither  the  manufac- 
turer, the  merchant,  nor  the  farmer  could  possibly  escape  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  and  continue  to  extot.  did  not  answer  the 
objection  in  some  minds. 

It  was  determined  by  Congress,  however,  that  an  efTcrt  would  t>e 
made  to  reduce  productlcm  and  to  give  the  fanner  benefit  pay- 
ments to  compensate  him  for  curtailing  production.  This  law  was 
In  operation  \mtU  it  was  declared  unconstitutlcmal  by  the  Supreme 
Court  early  in  1936.  Few  people  wUl  now  deny  that  the  act  was 
of  tremendous  benefit  to  the  farmer  and  to  the  country.  Ths 
fact  is  it  played  a  major  part  toward  recovery.  When  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Supreme  Court  an  immediate  effort  was  made  to 
enact  a  substitute.  The  80U  Conservation  Act,  under  which  the 
farmer  woTild  receive  benefits  for  otmaerrlng  his  soU  and,  ind- 
dentally,  ciulalling  his  production  of  basic  cropa,  was  passed  by 
the  Congress.  This  law  has  now  been  In  operation  for  about  1 
year.  It  is  meeting  wtth  a  fair  degree  of  suooees.  and  tmless  it  is 
held  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court,  It  is  destined  to  be- 
come a  permanent  constructive  program  tar  agriculture.  It  is 
sought  now  to  supplement  this  program  with  a  plan  for  crop 
Insurance  and  one  for  relief  from  farm  tenancy.  Bills  have  been 
Introduced  In  Congress  covering  botti  of  theee  matters.  They  con- 
stitute the  major  effort  for  beneficial  farm  legislation  this  year. 

For  more  than  half  a  century,  crop  Insurance  has  recdvsd  the 
attention  of  a  few  fer-eighted  economists.  80  long  ago  as  1868  a 
German  •wnw*— «t«*  prepared  a  rather  complete  rqiort  on  the  prln- 
dpies  of  crop  Insurance.  This  rq;Mrt  was  In  rssponee  to  a  request 
from  tlie  Jspaneee  Oovemment.  In  It  the  author  suggested  many 
of  the  facton  that  must  be  considered  in  any  successful  program. 
He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  would  be  neoeesary  to  spread 
the  risk  over  a  large  territory;  that  huuranee  of  farmers'  yield 
would  be  practical,  but  that  Insurance  of  price  fiuctuatlons  would 
be  exceedljigly  difficult. 

In  this  country  a  number  of  efforts  were  made  by  private  In- 
surance companies  to  cover  growing  erope.  These  efforts  were  gen- 
erally attended  wtth  faUure  because  of  lack  of  capital,  limited  area, 
and  lack  of  reliable  actuarial  data.  Theee  private  efforts  usually 
Included  price  fluctuation.  Certain  mutual  associations  of  farmers 
imdertook  to  write  tornado  insurance  with  some  degree  of  suc- 
cess, but  they  did  not  meet  the  need  for  a  general  crcqp-insurance 
program.  Certain  States  have  experimented  with  hall  Insurance 
with  some  success. 

It  seemed  apparent,  after  these  efforts,  that  to  have  a  compre- 
hensive and  effective  program  of  Insurance  for  crope  the  Federal 
Oovemment  should  take  it  in  hand. 

From  time  to  Urns  bills  have  been  introduced  In  Congress  to 
provide  for  crop  insurance.  They  were  based  on  various  Uieorles. 
Last  year  I  introduced  a  bill  authoriidng  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  put  Into  effect  a  plan  for  insurance  against  extraordi- 
nary and  unusual  natural  haaards. 

Then  followed  the  research  work  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricxiltural 
Economics,  the  appointment  of  a  committee  by  President  Roose- 
velt to  nuike  recommendations,  and  the  Introduction  of  Senate 
blU  1397,  providing  for  crop  insurance  on  wheat.  Hearings  are 
now  being  held  on  this  bill  and  a  wealth  of  information  is  being 
obtained. 

This  bin  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Ooiporatlon  with  a  cq>ltal  stock  of  tlOO.000.000,  to  be  ^>proprl- 
ated  by  the  United  Statea.  This  amount  is  to  serve  as  a  reserve 
to  be  drawn  upon.  If  necessary,  to  pay  indemnities  during  the  first 
few  years  of  operation  in  case  loeses  exceed  premiums.    This  would 


881 

happen  only  m  the  «if«Bl  ef  wtdsapread  enp  feUnrea.    V 
erope  be  produced,  premtume  will 
money  appropriated  will  not  be  used 

Ftom  tike  rqMrts  of  the  esperts.  if  this  ta  had  bean  m  law  tn 
the  beginning  of  1930  and  had  been  In  operation  stnee  tba^  time, 
no  part  of  this  money  would  have  been  used.  For  tlie  ysaia  1980. 
1931.  and  1982  thare  would  have  been  an  soBDees  of  pramluiBa  over 
indemnltleB.  This  exeees  would  have  covered  the  ezeeas  of  in- 
demnltiee  wlileh  would  have  been  paid  during  the  drought 
of  1933,  1984,  and  1986.    It  Is  not  expected  there 


ion  of  dry  years  in  tlie  immediate  fotuxe, 
provide  against  such  an  eventuality. 

The  bill  further  provldee  that  the 
wUl  be  conducted  by  a  manager  and  board  of 
directors  to  be  appointed  by  tlie  Secretary  of 
follows  a  most  intarseting  and  novel  feature  of  Utm  plan.  Wt 
urns  are  to  be  paid  In  ^rtteat  and  the  indemnitiee  wiB  be 
m  vrheat  except  tliat  such  wheat  may  be  tnnAated  into 
e<iulvaleut  for  eonvenlenoe  m  handling.  The  premium  wtieat  will 
IM  stored  in  warehouses  and  leapt  as  a  rsesrve  for  paying  indnanl- 
tlss.  This  is  the  evw  normal  granary  idea  about  which  we  have 
heard  for  several  ysara.  Let  us  for  a  i~tipvti4  nmslrter  tte 
of  such  a  program. 

It  is  geoMimUy  true  tlaat  wlksn  tliers  <a  a  bumper  erop  of . 

the  price  is  low,  and  when  there  Is  a  Aaitt  crop  ths  piSoe  is  high. 
When  the  farmers  will  b«  paying  an  svrans  of  premium  buahel^ 
the  value  is  likely  to  be  oonslderahly  leee  than  whan  the  fWuMra 
are  receiving  indeomitias  during  a  short  year.  The  evidence  sIiowb 
that  if  thla  pUn  had  bean  in  effect  from  1980  to  1988.  wheat 
farmers  In  the  Great  Plains  States  would  have  peAd  In  abeut 
njOOOjOOO  more  bushels  the  fhst  8  yeara  than  thi^  would  have 
received  as  tnrtemnltiee  The  value  of  this  wheat  at  the  prevail- 
ing price  WM  about  9«OJOOOJOM.  During  the  last  8  yean  about 
76,000,000  mors  bushels  woxdd  have  been  received  by  the  Carmesa 
In  Indemnltlss  tlaan  ware  paid  In  premiums.  At  the  price  of  this 
75.000,000  buahels  at  that  time,  the  farmers  would  have  reeeived 
about  896jOOO,000,  or  $36j000j000  more  than  the  value  of  the  wheat 
paid  In  as  premiums.  The  farmery  would  have  made  %  profit  cf 
the  9S&jOOOfiOO.  Heretofore,  alnce  farmers  are  generally  unable  to 
hold  their  own  wlieat.  the  speculators  have  made  this  profit. 
How  dtilghtful  it  would  be  for  the  farmers  to  be  in  a  pceitlon 
where  they  could  obtain  theee  proflta.  Thla  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  making  the  wheat  farmer  independent. 

The  wlkeat.  which  la  ooileefeed  by  tlie  Insurance  mrpoallisi  in 
the  form  of  pcemiuaa.  must  be  held  In  warehonass  as  a  nservs 
to  be  paid  out  aa  indemnities  to  farmen  suffering  loesos  cf  crops. 
However,  stnoe  the  Federal  Fsrm  Board  withheld  wheat  fvmn  tae 
market  with  disastrous  results,  farming  mterests  have  been  fear- 
ful of  the  practice,  nie  farmers'  fingers  were  burned.  The  large 
surplusee  eccumulated  by  the  Farm  Board  were  like  Pt-nTrltT' 
■word  suspended  over  the  market.  Thoee  whcee  buslnsas  It  Is  to 
deal  In  vmeat  realised  that  at  any  time  hundreds  «f  "«"»«i«^  of 
bushels  might  be  placed  on  the  market  as  the  result  of  an 
uncertain  governmental  policy.  This  uncertainty  Jsprsewd  the 
price  paid  to  farmers  for  their  crops. 

That  posBlbUltar  has  been  precluded  by  the  provlalans  of  tke  onip- 
I^Mwmtw  bill.  The  reser>e  wheat  htUL  by  the  nneeanmiint  cannot 
be  sold  except  to  prevent  It  from  deterlorattng.  It  most  be  held 
and  paid  out  only  aa  indemnitiee  to  fanners.  It  cannot,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  be  dumped  on  the  market  to  lower  the  price 
of  wheat.  There  haa  been  some  dlseuaslon  in  the  hearings^  which 
are  now  in  progress,  aa  to  the  adviaablllty  of  Including  such  a  provi- 
sion in  every  ioauranoe  contract  ao  there  would  be  a  contractual 
right  of  the  farmer  sa  weU  aa  a  legislative  declaration  to  prevent 
the  Insurance  corporation  from  eelUng  wheat  in  the  open  market. 
With  such  an  assurance  as  this,  wheat  buyers  will  know  that 
Govenunent  ressrves  wlQ  not  come  on  the  market  except  daring 
periods  of  short  yield,  and  the  prices  they  offer  coneequsntty  wUl 
be  malntalnert  at  a  high  leveL  It  must  be  remembered  also  that 
the  orc^lnsurance  program  is  designed  for  ooordlnatlan  wtth  the 
edl-oonesrvstlon  program  so  that  thers  win  be  no  unmanageable 
surplusss  as  in  previous  years. 

Production  of  wheat  wlU  not  be  liuseased  as  a  result  of  the  plan, 
and  In  aU  likelihood  the  supplies  of  wheat  held  in  warehousse 
win  not  be  any  larger  than  ttHey  are  at  the  preesnt  time.  The  only 
dlfferenoe  wiU  be  that  reeervee  are  hdd  in  storage  by  the  Ooven- 
ment  in  contraat  to  the  preeent  practice  by  which  they  are  held  by 
private  qieculatota  and  miaacial  interests.  Private  oencems  are  not 
only  able  but  wUl  dump  wheat  on  the  market  at  any  time  the  prloa 
is  high.  When  Federal  crq;>  Insurance  becomee  a  leallsatlOB.  the 
wheat  will  be  held  by  the  Government  and  cannot  be  placed  on  the 
market  except  through  the  fanners  whose  crops  have  been  destroyed 
by  natural  taasards.  During  bumper  years  large  etypliee  of  wheat 
received  by  the  Government  as  premhuns  would  be  removed  from 
the  market  and  during  years  of  cn^  failure  it  would  be  returned  to 
the  f armera  themselves.  It  woiild  stablliae  the  price  and  the  supply 
and  tend  to  Insure  continuous  production  to  the  consamer. 

The  bill  provides  for  insurance  In  loss  of  yields  due  to  drought, 
flood,  ball.  wind,  tornado,  insect  Infestation,  plant  dlsesses,  and 
such  other  causes  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Board.  The  Ineor- 
ance  wlU  not  cover  the  fuU  value  of  average  yields.  The  Board  Is 
given  power  to  determine  the  percentage  of  coverage.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  ordinary  losses  will  be  borne  by  the  farmer  and  Chert 
yields,  due  to  poor  cultivation  and  InelBdent  tana  apetattan,  will 
not  be  covered.  This  is  necessary  to  prevent  farmers  fttan  being 
indifferent  about  their  cultivation  and  to  prevent  tbem  from  plant- 
ing larger  acreage.  The  piirpoee  is  to  encourage  each  fanner  te 
be  industrious  and  to  use  good  fanning  metJMds  and 


'annn^rrkT^  mn  frTTH'   r«nvmT?l?GQTAM  A  T .  PF.mRn 
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lieet  of  ttae  aiii  iwrtnii  of  crap 
eOeot  It  would  bave  on  mdinduil  farm    . 

I  «Bib«  to  eaa  attenttott  to  tbe  etfwt  of  ttde 
to  one  of  tbe  noat  aattooi  aoeial 

at  tte  uiiJMBt  ttaM.  Dorfof  ttw  iMt  8  Tears  the 
Kti  of  tiapweedMrted_aeeertt|r  In  aererai  MMAe 
naoSted  Sb  eoanBlBte  ^BoHtotkni  and  taudE- 
luulcf  Ibr  a  bane  uaicaiitaBii  of  the  fvBMra  lit  ttn  artA  aSeeted. 
iMMii^  of  the  FBdard  Ooiwniiaent  bsveactended  iparlous  forms 
of  nUtf  to  ptawBt  aotoal  suDbiIuk  aad  stMrratton. 

It  le  aot  ^  hatiira  of  Amerteaa  dtkmns  to  remain  ymr  after  year 
tn  a  plaee  irtwye  tlMj  «a  mu^ie  to  wahe  a  IW^^  The  eeam 
ntrlt,  vhlch  ulBlijaBj  aeUled  tte  eomtty  weat  of  tbe' 
L  UapelB  thoee  nbo  ham  loat  thdr  hwomee  to  more  OB  to 
M  and  eedt  a  new  tyt  ta  Ufa.  Xaat  year  the 
of  the  IvaetMn  StetlweTC  crowded  wtthfamtMea  muvtuc 
ijMt  new  honae.  m  the  State  of  Idaho  alone  there  are  more  than 
iJMO  SQiih  fM^Blae  at  the  preeent  ttme.  Mwiy  ether  ttwoeands 
to  *^'f  IS  WatfUBgton.  CMlforalak  and  other  Western 

people  Bteycd  on  -ttietr  feraas  In  the  draoght  area  nntU 
aB  bone  wae  gw  ^Rwy  oadtaaated  their  Wnww*fttl  reaoareee  and 
ppre  -op  the  lattte  only  when  flaeed  with  deetliuthm  and  etaitc 
prtfaMon.  TlMat  tHnllfes  era  not  of  ttm  ne'te^'do-weU  ^rpe. 
Tlaqr  are  seHd.  artbetantial  elttaiBa.  wBUng  and  aaxloas  to  woric, 
ainag  ooly  sa  opportunity  to  maka  a  tMag.   The  free  land  In 


Ibe  West  la  pone,  and  they  have  no  oaoney  with  whldi  to  pur- 
chase farms.  Yet  they  cannot  be  permitted  to  atarre.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  for  them.  At  the  same  thne,  tlie  Ooremment 
cannot  |0  on  eupportiiw  them  year  after  year.  The  logical  eolu- 
tlon  Is  to  provide  new  tracto  of  farm  tend  on  whleh  tbaiy  can 
aettie  and  proeper  In  the  future. 

The  task  of  cartog  for  translente  from  drought  Statea  wha  haea 
mlcrated  to  the  Paelllc  coast,  however  It  Is  bandied.  wiU  require 
ttie  outlay  of  large  sums  by  the  Federal  aoeemaoent.  Zn  eudk 
ettlee  ns  Twin  fWls  and  Boise,  in  the  State  of  Maho.  I  have  aeen 
hnncheds  of  destitute  famllkie  who  have  migrated  westward  aeek- 
lag  honaes.  Many  of  tham  are  living  In  hovaia  and  ahaoke  of 
their  own  construction,  and  siifferlng  privations  and  Inoonven*- 
tfawf  cuch  as  the  United  Statee  Oovemmant  should  never  permit 
any  of  its  ritf-*r*  to  experlenoe.  Sooner  or  later.  pUbUe  demand 
win  force  action  In  theee  Western  Statea  to  provide  bnwss  for 
their  Increasing  peculation. 

If  a  program  of  Fsdnal  crop  Inetn-anre  had  been  In  eOeet  theee 
leat  4  years,  this  condition  would  have  been  peatly  alleviated. 
PbmlUee  In  the  drought  area  whose  Insured  crape  wsre  deetroyed 
eMWld  have  been  retanburesd  In  Indemnltlee  from  the  Inauranoa 
fund,  requiring  no  outlay  of  taapayers'  monsy.  If  they  decided, 
as  they  have  now  determined,  that  Uiey  eould  not  look  forward 
to  anything  better,  they  then  oould  move  westward.  If  th^ 
crape  bad  been  insured,  they  would  have  had  funds  with  whl^ 
to  move.  They  would  have  oMiney  with  whiieh  to  purehaae  new 
farms  and  to  establish  themselves  In  the  oommunities  of  thetar 
choice  In  the  Wcst^  Simply  because  these  families  had  no  protec- 
tion agtilnr^  the  droughte  for  which  they  were  in  no  way  reap  on 
eible  they  were  permitted  to  become  destitute. 

Crop  tnwir*~^  will  not  prevent  droughts  In  the  future,  but 
It  will  eave  from  e««»Tw»-«»i  ruin  and  indigent  translensf  the  In- 
dividual farmeia  In  areas  on  which  droughts  are  visited.  The 
aodoiogloal  need  and  background  for  Federal  crop  insurance  Is  aa 
strong  and  real  as  the  eoonotnln  and  actuarial  basJa  of  the  pro- 
gram. To  mjf  mind,  crop  insurance  carries  an  Inreeletitale 
humanitarian  spiwal  as  one  of  the  means  of  making  life  In 
^wnmrtt-tL  an  abuDdant  life,  consistent  with  the  abundancy  of  the 
imtural  resources  with  which  our  Nation  has  been 


Hctck  Hetchy  Water  Sapply  and  Power  Derelep- 

ment  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  RE3IARKS 

HON.  GERALD  J.  BOILEAU 

OF  WLSCOHSat 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tue$dap,  March  2, 1937 

Mr.  BOILEAU.  Mr.  l^^eaker,  for  sevend  years  the  U^ 
and  eounty  of  San  Ftancisco  has  been  seUins  power  devel- 
oped at  the  Moccalson  Cre^  power  house  on  the  Hne  of  the 
Hetch  Hetchy  suiueduct  in  violation  of  the  Baker  Act.  When 
CQDgress  authorised  tbe  municipality  to  develop  water  sup- 
ply and  hydroelectric  power  on  this  Federal  piupcity  tt  did 
so  only  with  the  -anderstanding  that  none  of  the  electric 
enosy  so  developed  should  ever  be  scdd  to  any  private  indi- 
vidual or  oorporatian  for  resale,  llie  manJclpaM^  haa,  how- 
ever, been  disposing  of  this  power  to  a  private  oorporatian 
thrxHigh  the  subterfuge  of  an  agency  agreement. 

In  a  few  days  the  people  of  the  cii^  and  county  of  San 
Randaoo  will  vote  en  the  question  of  whether  or  not  it  is 
to  acQolre  a  municipally  owned  distribution  system  for  direct 
sale  of  power  to  consumers.  This  is  the  only  way  in  whidi 
the  municipality  can  lawfully  obtain  the  benefits  of  the 
Raker  Act.  Tlie  Power  Trust  is  trying  to  defeat  tWs  pro- 
posal upon  the  theory  that  if  the  proposal  to  establish  a 
mmdcipally  owned  distribution  system  is  defeated  that  Con- 
gress will  then  amend  the  law  and  permit  a  continuation  of 
the  TBilawful  practices  which  have  been  engaged  in  during 
the  past  12  years.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  permissian 
to  devidop  hydroelectric  energy  in  ttiis  project  was  grant«d 
only  because  it  was  specifically  provided  that  the  ^ectric 
energy  so  developed  should  be  distributed  to  the  consumers 
by  the  municipality.  I.  for  one,  want  to  serve  notice  that 
there  is  a  large  group  in  Gongreas  who  will  appose  to  the 
utmost  any  and  all  efforts  to  amend  the  law  in  each  a  way 
as  to  enable  any  privately  owned  public  utility  corporation 
to  distribute  the  electric  energy  produced  In  oonnfciton  with 
the  Heteh  Hetchy  water  supply  system. 


Retirement  Prirflece  for  Supreme  Court  Justiees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  WILLIAM  E.  BORAH 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  2  ilegislatine  day  of  Wednesday,  Feb.  24), 

1937 


A  LETHBEt  TO  TBE  MEW  YORK  vrKa.Ai.n  TBZBXTm 


Mr.  BORAH.  Bifr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  conaent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  aiqjearing  in  today's 
New  York  Herald  Ttibune  on  the  subject  Can  Supreme  Court 
Justices  Be  Demoted?  It  will  be  found  interesting  and.  I 
trust,  instructive. 

There  being  no  objecticxi.  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro.  as  follows: 

[Fn»n  the  New  York  Herald  TMbuse  of  Mar.  2,  1937] 

CAN'    STTPSEBO    COUKT    J  UBIICBS    BS    DDCOTCDT^-CONBTlTUTlONAUrT    OV 
THE    RimREUXNT    BZLL    QtOCSTIOMXD— BBBTBXCTION    OF    THS    BBfATS'B 

AUTHORTTT 

To  the  New  Yosx  HwitT.n  TftiBuifx: 

The  bill  for  the  retirement  on  full  and  Irreducible  pay  of 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  who  have  served  10  years  and  at- 
tained the  age  of  70  has  been  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congrcae. 
It  has  Just  been  signed  by  the  President. 

In  ordinary  times,  and  standing  alone,  sueh  a  law  probably 
never  would  be  Challenged.  Nobody  has  objected  to  the  law  re- 
tiring and  pensioning  Judges  of  the  Inferior  Federal  ooxirte.  be- 
cause no  ulterior  purpose  was  apparent  at  or  after  the  time  of  Its 
ptwsage.  But  under  the  present  necessity  for  cloee  scrutiny  at 
every  propoeal  affecting  the  Federal  Judiciary  It  would  be  unfortu- 
nate If  either  the  old  or  the  new  retirement  statute  f^f^imH 
notice  in  the  absorbing  dlsciisslon  of  the  President's  bUl  to  change 
the  composition  of  the  Supreme  Court.  For  It  will  be  found 
upon  examination  that  these  statutes  emphasiae  the  need  to  deal 
by  constitutional  amendment,  carefully  cooetdered.  rather  than 
by  hasty  and  haphasard  legislation,  with  idl  measures  that  seek  to 
modify  the  Federal  coivts,  even  when  the  quesUon  Is  apparenUy 
so  simple  as  that  oi  pensioning  and  retirement. 

The  new  Supreme  Court  retirement  bill  provldea: 

"That  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  hereby  granted  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  with  regard  to  retiring.  in«t«<»rt  ot  re- 
signing, granted  to  Judges  other  than  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  by  section  260  of  the  Judicial  Code  (U.  S.  C.  title  28.  see. 
375) ,  and  the  President  shall  be  authorlasd  to  appoint  a  siinwsui 
to  any  such  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  so  retiring  from  regular 
active  service  on  the  bench,  but  such  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Coxirt  so  retiring  may  nevertheless  be  called  upon  by  the  Chief 
Justice  and  be  by  him  authorized  to  perform  such  JucUdal  duties, 
in  any  Judicial  circuit.  Including  thoee  of  a  circuit  Justice  In  such 
circuit,  as  such  retired  Justice  may  be  wUllng  to  luidertake." 

Under  the  constitutional  provision  that  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  (and  Jiidges  of  the  Inferior  coiirts  as  weU)  "shall  hcM  their 
crfQces  during  good  behavior",  death,  resignation,  and  impeachment 
are  the  only  powers  by  v^ilch  they  can  be  removed.  The  oflloe 
of  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  "shall  hold  during  good  be- 
havior" is  clearly  the  oOce  to  which  he  was  a4>polnted,  and 
equaUy  clearly  It  la  to  be  held  In  Its  entirety.  It  cannot  be  given  up 
in  part  and  In  part  retained.    One  Is  therefore  uKwed  to  Inquire: 

1.  By  what  authority  under  the  Constitution  may  a  Justice,  by 
an  act  which  Is  not  a  resignation,  divest  himself  of  the  right  to  sit 
and  vote  In  the  Supreme  Court,  and  by  what  authority  may  he 
then  become,  by  the  J<^nt  wlU  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  himself,  a 
Justice  or  Judge  of  an  Inferior  court,  or  any  other  sort  of  Judicial 
officer  that  he  and  the  Chief  Justice  may  elect? 

2.  By  what  authority  under  the  Constitution  may  a  "successor* 
to  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  be  appointed.  If  the  Justice  Is 
alive,  has  not  reslipMd.  and  has  not  been  removed  for  misconduct? 

One  effect  of  these  attempts  at  retirement  by  legislation  is  a 
curious  change,  perhaps  unwittingly  made,  in  the  power  to  appoint 
certain  Federal  Jtxdges.  The  Constitution  provides  that  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  shaU  be  nominated  by  the  President,  and  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appointed.  Fed- 
eral Judges  of  lower  rank  are  similarly  appointed,  but  In  their  case 
the  method  la  regulated  by  statute,  as  the  Constitution  pomlte. 
The  method  can  be  Changed  at  any  time,  so  thi^  ^polntment  of 
these  Judges  could  be  by  the  President  alone,  by  the  BupttaoB 
Coxxrt.  or  possibly  even  by  the  Chief  Justice  alone,  imder  the 
provision  of  the  Ooostttutton  that  "the  Congress  may  by  law  vest 
the  appointment  of  such  inf  erlor  cOcers  as  they  think  proper  In 
the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  In  the  heads  at 
departments."     (Art.  n.  aec  2.  par.  2.) 

Now  the  statute  for  the  retliement  of  Judges  of  the  Inferior 
courts  provides  that  wbn  one  of  theee  Judges  retires  "the  Fieal- 


dent  shall  thsjeupoo  be  autbarlBsd  to  f^?fHHn^  a 
aniarent  effect  of  thla  ptovlalon  la  to  —*«*'»«-**  a  daas  of  jodgaa 
who  may  be  appointed  by  the  President  alone,  without  the  advloe 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  If  the  law  is  in  oCbar  reepeels  oooefet- 
tutlonal.  I  am  Informed  by  members  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  that  no  President  has  yet  ralasd  the  queaOon  of  at- 
tempting to  e«eretas  this  power. 

It  should  be  noted  that  another  section  of  the  aams  act 
(U.  8.  C  title  28,  see.  878)  empowera  the  i4)polntment  of  aa  ad- 
ditional Judge  upon  the  President's  finding  that  any  etreult  or 
district  Judge  Is  mentally  or  physically  tnoapadtated  tat  the  full 
discharge  of  his  duties.  This  section  has  not  been  and.  becaun 
of  the  Impracticability  of  any  such  flndbag.  ae  President  Boosevett 
haa  p(tfnted  oxit.  In  contrast  with  the  prevloas  ffi»**ffn.  tt  la- 
eludes  conflrmatloo  by  the  Senate  aa  cissrintlal  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  additional  Judge.  In  a  single  act,  therefon,  two 
different  appointing  powers  an  established  for  Judges  of  two 
classifications,  one  compoeed  ot  successors  to  tetlrliag  Judgaa,  the 
other  of  suoceason  to  disabled  Jxidgea. 

Tlie  provision  for  appointment  by  the  President  alone  haa  been 
eartiessly  copied  la  the  Supreme  Court  retirement  bUl.  but  there 
the  Constitution  Intervenes  and  savea  the  situation,  unless  the 
absence  of  the  phrase  about  the  Senate's  approval  In  Ita^  In- 
valldatee  the  act.  In  the  President's  bill  to  change  the  compoel- 
tlon  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  add  Judges  to  the  lower  oourte 
the  correct  constttutlonal  phrasing  Is  used.  Its  peasage  would 
restore  approval  by  the  Senate  for  successors  to  retired  judgaa  of 
the  lower  courts,  but  wotzld  not  save  the  Supreme  Ooozt  retire- 
ment bill  if  the  absence  of  the  Senate  phrase  therefrom  Is  a  fatal 
defect.    That  bill  would  then  have  to  be  *trx»p«ffKi  aad  rsenaeted. 

A  wise  purpose  to  protect  Federal  justices  and  Judgee  •§»*«■* 
any  pectixilary  manipulation  that  might  Induoe  wlthdraeral  firom 
the  bench  Is  shown  by  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  that 
their  compensation  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continu- 
ance In  oOoe.  "nie  Supreme  Court  Retirement  Act  Is  essentially  a 
part  of  the  President's  bill  to  change  the  composition  of  tb» 
Court,  being  the  necessary  definition  of  the  ret&ement  therein 
mentioned,  but  not  therein  provided  for,  and  as  such  It  Is  an 
offer  of  a  pecuniary  Inducement  to  she  of  the  Jxidgss  to  quit — not 
much  of  an  offer,  because  It  repreeents.  in  addition  to  what  they 
would  receive  If  they  reeigned.  cmly  exemption  from  InoooM  taxea 
and  txxun  the  haaard  of  reduction  or  aboiltkm  of  their  pay  by 
future  Congresses. 

The  bill  Is  an  old  one,  having  failed  to  paas  2  years  ago  bsfatiee. 
It  Is  now  said,  there  was  a  feeling  that  It  might  offend  the  older 
Justices  as  a  hmt  to  quit.  Reintroduced  at  the  preeent  srerton.  It 
remained  unnoticed  until  the  appearance  of  the  President's  bin. 
when  It  was  rushed  to  the  floor  of  the  Houee  and  passed  as  a 
totally  tmabashed  hlirt  to  quit.  Ttie  certainty  of  ita  easy  and 
early  enactment  meant  to  the  administration  an  Important  ti^*n 
of  ttme  for  Its  effective  use  as  propaganda  In  support  of  the  Preri- 
dent's  slow-moving  bUL  How  easy  to  arouse  a  new  ootexy  »fmint^ 
the  Court  among  people  who  had  long  been  told  that  It  was  the 
source  of  all  their  nis,  and  would  now  be  told  how  outrageous  tt 
was  that  the  chief  (^renders  stvrald  hang  around  uTter  the 


ous  Government  had  offered  to  pay  their  salarlee  for  life  If  they 
would  only  stop  working.    Convenient,  too^  to  have  that  ' 


generosity  ezpreesed  In  a  aqwrate  bin  whoes  doubtful  ooastltu- 
tlonallty  woiild  not  Imperil  the  main  bUL 

It  lent  the  possibly  innocent  or^fin  of  this  bill.  It  Is  the  adop- 
tion of  that  alleged  tnnooence  aa  a  mask  for  a  vletoos  entsiprlaik 
that  Is  InqMTtant. 

Who  outside  the  murky  atmosphere  of  power-graaplng  intrigue 
at  Washington  could  have  f^»ii*^*Hl  that  this  sltuatUm  would 
have  any  other  result  than  to  fix  the  preeent  Justices 
on  the  bench? 

Cma 

Nkw  Tone.  MttrOi  1,  1937. 


Beorganization  of  Federal  Judidarx 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MILLARD  E.  TYDINGS 

OF  MABTLANn 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  2  (legiOatlve  day  of  Wednesday,  mb,  2ii, 

1937 


KDTTOBZAL  WBOU  NSW  YOBX  TDiaB 


BCr.  TYDINOS.  Mir.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  cor^Tfmt 
to  have  printed  In  the  Rscoao  an  editorial  amtarinf  In  tlia 
New  York  Times  of  March  1,  1937,  dealing  with  the  reor- 
ganisation of  the  FMeral  judidazy  and  entitled  "The  FKsl- 
dent's  Powers." 

There  being  no  objectkm,  12ie  editorial  waa  ordered  to  ba 
printed  in  the  Ricokd.  as  foUows: 
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r  1 


la  bdudf  of  Xb»  Pncldent's  Supreme  Court  plan  It  has  been 
bf  Mr.  CuBuniDgs  and  by  otheri  that  spteA  Is  the  enenoe 
fit  the  matter.  Tlila  point  o<  view  was  ampMttod  yesterday  in  Mr. 
Kroek's  summary  of  Uie  President's  own  position.  Mr.  Roosevelt 
belleTSS  that  the  United  States  iM  confronted  by  a  crisis  which 
•alls  Immediately  for  drastic  actl<m.  Be  describes  this  crisis  as 
a  question  of  aTsrttzig  grave  aodal  dangers  and  achieving  eoo- 
aomlc  statofUty.  gpecttcany.  he  insists  on  the  necessity  of  Fed- 
«al  regulation  of  wages  and  i^~*«»t/w  of  emitloymfent.  Federal 
cootrol  of  farm  productlan.  Federal  legislation  to  provide  work 
for  the  employahles,  protection  for  the  sged.  aid  fOr  the  under- 
privUeged.  a  better  miread  of  income,  a  higher  standard  of  Uvlng. 
f^wtA  a  mfON  adequate  guaran^  against  the  recuxxenoe  of  panic 
and  rtimiiastnm  ^Thln  la  hla  answer,  we  are  told,  to  those  who 
mf«.Ttt*i  that  there  la  f«^**<^  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
country  wfaieh  Justifies  him  hi  soddeniy  proposing  a  plan  not 
nymt|ft«i-rf  In  the  Democratic  platfonn  and  nothing  which,  war- 
rants hla  present  attempt  to  eettle  a  great  constitutional  quea- 
tlon  without  direct  and  sKpUett  xefttence  of  that  quest&tai  to 
the  people. 

It  la  tros  that  at  two  points  in  the  President's  list  of  objec- 
tlvea  the  first  two  points— the  Supreme  Court  has  balked  the 
■dmlnlstratkm.  A  T^*T***y*'**  Ooivt  declared  in  the  case  of 
ir.  B.  A.  that  the  IMeral  OoveranMnt  has  no  power,  under  the 
OtJSMitllutlon  sa  It  stands,  to  fix  wages  and  hours  in  Intrastate 
biMtneM.  A  Court  divided  6  to  t  deuared  in  the  case  of  A.  A.  A. 
ttet  FMaral  regnlatUm  of  agricultural  production  is  equally 

Bat  it  thia  la  true.  It  Is  also  true  that  N.  B.  A.  and  A.  A.  A. 
fefteaant  the  leest  sooosssful  of  all  the  major  ooUdas  at  the 
Booasfvelt  administration.  8o  generaSy  unpqnilar.  and  so  wldtiy 
dlsreganled.  was  N.  B.  A.  In  Its  later  sti^ea  that  the  Senate  had 
already  voted  to  discard  it— even  bef on  the  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  Its  declsinn  A.  A.  A.  played  a  lees  Important  part  than 
drought  In  the  reduetian  of  fsnn  surpluses.  Bven  if  no  constitu- 
tional barrtsrs  now  stood  in  the  w»y  of  a  revival  of  these  meas- 
ures, there  are  sound  reasons  In  a  Federal  democracy  such  ss 
ours— for  dlstmstlng  any  centralisation  of  power  in  Washington 
■o  vast  that  it  would  enable  the  QovemmfOit  to  regulate  wages  in 
every  Industry  and  to  control  the  planting  of  oropa  on  every  f*rm 
by  mimnn  which  would  really  be  eftoctive. 

But  when  we  torn  from  V.  R.  A.  and  A.  A.  A.  to  the  other 
objectives  Usted  by  the  President  as  essential  to  the  solution  of  a 
nresent  crWs.  what  reason  Is  there  to  believe  that  the  Supreme 
Court  blocks  eSeetlve  action  by  the  Ctovemment? 

HO  one  questlooa  the  power  of  the  Oovenunent  to  BpeoA  what- 
ever sum  is  needed  to  provide  work  for  the  employi&tlee.  or  its 
power  to  protect  home  owners  fkom  foreclosure,  or  its  power  to 
icOnaaoe  farm  mortpiges  at  lower  rates  of  interest,  or  its  power 
to  gosrantee  the  safety  of  SOfiOOfiOO  bank  deposits.  No  one  ques- 
tfcms  Its  power  to  lend  (through  B.  F.  C.)  gl  1.000,000,000  to  shore 
xip  the  credit  structure  of  the  country,  or  Its  power  to  achieve  a 
better  ^oead  of  income  by  Imposing  heavy  taxae  In  the  upper 
brackets  tn  order  to  rales  funds  for  social  purposes. 

Bo  one  questions  Its  power  to  aid  mnniclpalitlee  in  providing 
better  hooitng  in  slum  areas,  or  Its  power  to  expand  credit  or 
netrlet  It.  according  to  the  nseds  of  the  oryaslon.  or  Its  power  to 
proceed  against  monopoliee  In  business.  In  the  interest  of  the 
■nan  Investor  every  stoOk  exchange  In  the  country  haa  been 
placed  under  Federal  regulation  and  evwy  new  iesue  of  eecuritles 
must  be  registered  with  the  Oovcznment.  For  the  protection  of 
11m  aged,  a  cystcm  of  Fbderal  old-age  tngnranne  has  been  set  up 
fur  man  than  ao.000,000  people.  In  the  Interest  of  preventing  a 
veeuirenoe  of  panic  and  depreeslon.  complete  contnd  over  the 
whole  Fsderal  Bseerve  System  has  been  eentraUaed  In  Waehlngton. 

Bere,  surely,  are  far-reaching  uieasuies  and  fsr-reachlng  powers 
to  provide  sssuranoe  for  the  future,  to  give  aid  to  the  undoprlvi- 
to  deal  wtth  any  crlslB  ttiat  may  aow  oonfiraot  ttis  country. 

But  this  doee  not  end  the  matter.  Consider,  la  addition  to  all 
this,  the  extraordinary  powers  granted  personally  to  the  Presi- 
dent— powers  whldi  ho  aaay  enarciee  eatttely  at  hla  own  discretion. 
poneers  whose  iegidlty  has  not  been  qnestlcned  by  any  dedsicm  of 
tiie  Siqveme  Court,  powns  wltk  no  strings  whatever  attached  to 
byjOongrsss.   Under  existing  tew — 

Tbm  nssideBt  can  sgaln  devalue  tha  American  dftiter  at  any 
that  he  BO  pleasea. 

Be  can  cfierate.  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Tteasu^.  a  "stablUsa- 
tlOB  ttmar  — ""■!»**«»|ir  to  «MOOjOOO.OOO— hla  decision  aa  to  the 
mansgamflnt  of  this  fund  being  "final,  and  not  subject  to 
by  any  other  oOoer  of  the  Xhiited  States." 

Be  can  cause  to  be  iasued  ISJOOgOOOXMM)  in  notes,  for  the  purpose 
either  of  reducing  the  "****«»»'  daht  or  of  purchasing  any  Oovem- 
ment  eeeuritleB. 

Be  can  put  Oks  Unfled  States  ob  a  btaneiallie  standard  overnight 
by  decreeing  the  free  and  unUmtted  coinage  of  silver. 

Be  can  fix  the  value  of  the  sliver  dOUsr  at  any  ratio  he  fssa  fit. 

Be  can  prestrtbe  the  ndee  and  regulations  under  which  foid 
ma.  be  acquired  and  iMid,  tgaiiwrted,  matted  o»  tieatsd,  imported, 

for  a  period 


Bb  CMi  spend,  slmoat  entlrdy  at  his  own  diaeretMm — tmder  the 

powers  granted  him  in  the  Emergency  Relief  Act  of  1936 — a  euro 
practically  twice  as  large  as  the  entire  Federal  Budget  In  the  year 
before  the  war. 

He  can  determine  what  "prevailing  rates  of  jwy"  idiall  be  granted 
to  the  2,000.000  people  on  the  rolls  of  W.  P.  A. 

He  can  "empower"  any  agency  of  the  Government  to  prescribe 
such  niles  aa  he  may  deem  desbable  for  csrrylng  out  relief  pol- 
icies which  affect  the  welfare  of  every  community  In  the  country. 

No  other  President  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  has  ever 
remotely  had  such  powers.  NO  President  has  ever  had  a  better 
reason  for  referring  directly  to  the  electorate  any  proposed  change 
in  the  Constitution  or  in  the  Court  which  is  its  guMtUan. 


tradlnc 
or  90  daya. 
Be  can  ndee  or  lower  by 


Ooontry. 


as  mudi  aa  60  percent  any  tariff  hn- 

any 


Mellon's  Art — Accept,  But  on  Reasonable  Condi- 
tions— American  Artists'  Congress  Objects — 
Maosolenm  or  Living  Museum  ?----Give  the  Artist 
a  Break! 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  1,  1937 
kocMTT  tasLLoVa  AST  BUT  iftucB  coMsmoira  FAm 

Mr.  MAVERICEL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  my  rising 
today  is  not  Andy  MeDon  and  his  art  but  to  question  the 
bill  which  was  Intended  to  have  been  presented  to  us.  being 
House  Joint  Resolution  217.  It  i»'ovides  for  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  and 
the  acceptance  of  certain  pictures  and  sculpting  to  be  pre- 
sented by  Hon.  Andrew  W.  Mellon  upon  certain  conditions. 

I  am  not  c«>posed  to  the  acceptance  of  any  gift  from 
Mr.  Mellon,  but  note  that  I  said  "upon  certain  conditions." 

In  discussing  this,  one  of  my  liberal  friends  said  that  I 
could  not  "afford"  to  object  to  a  gift  of  art  from  Mx.  Mellon. 
Why  not?  In  any  event.  I  am  not  objectmg  to  the  gift,  but 
I  am  objecting  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  offered.  There 
is  no  haste.  Many  of  those  pictures  have  kept  for  400  years, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  cannot  keep  for  2  more 
weeks. 

oirr  ROBSS  a  raoJAif — bad  bouhebs  nr  bbxt 

'^ut",  says  another  friend,  "you  cannot  afford  to  look  a 
gift  horse  \n  the  mouth."    Such  may  be  true. 

But  I  reserve  the  right  to  look  at  the  teeth  of  a  gift  horse 
when  the  "donor"  keeps  a  good  strong  rope  around  his  neck, 
especially  when  he  must  be  fed  by  the  taxpayers.  And,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  may  find  that  this  is  a  TYojan  horse,  rolled  mto 
the  city  of  Washington  while  we  are  asleep,  with  its  belly 
full  of  the  wrong  kind  of  soldiers  and  the  wrong  kind  of 
generals. 

AMxaicAN  AsnsTs'  comatsss  osjacrs 

Tlie  American  Artists'  Congress  has  objected  very  strenu- 
ously to  this  bill  and  has  passed  a  resolution  condemning 
it,  setting  out  their  ideas  in  full.  (See  below  I,  Resolutions 
of  American  Artists'  Congress.)  The  resolutions  are  self- 
explanatory. 

In  oorrespondexMe  and  conversation  I  find  thi^  many  of 
the  leading  artists  of  the  country  object  to  the  manner  of 
proposed  acceptance  of  the  art  by  Mr.  Mellon.  They  do  not 
object  to  the  acceptance  its^.  but  they  do  object  to  the 
self -perpetuating  features  and  that  it  excludes  the  National 
Ctellery  from  really  becoming  an  institution  for  the  pro- 
motion of  art  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


pBBFBruAiXT  ifXLLoiniB>;  axvKitSBS  FsavvnTAixT  maucnas 
First  of  all  it  abolishes  the  present  public  National  Gal- 
lery of  Art,  such  as  it  is.  It  creates  a  new  "National  Gallery 
of  Art"— now  get  this,  imder  perpetual  private  control  tft 
perpetual  public  expense.  I  should  like  for  my  colleagues 
and  the  country  in  general  to  get  a  c(H>y  of  the  resolution, 
study  it,  and  see  its  provisions. 

It  provides  for  a  board  of  trustees  composed  of  nine  mem- 
bers, five  of  whom  are  In  effect  appointed  by  Mr.  Andrew 
JI^IoQ,  although  they  are  sumxwed  to  be  cbown  by  the 


Board  of  Regents  of  the  Rmlttwonfan  Institutifm.   For  note 
this:  The  bill  says,  "Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  donor." 
(For  complete  caps  of  sec.  2  (b).  see  below  II),  which  also 
provides  for  perpetual  control  by  Mellon  apiMntees. 
LET  NATioif  HATS  icAJOBrrr:  MKixoir  TRs  Mnfoarrr  contuxi 

This,  it  seems  to  me.  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand.  Why 
not  have  a  majority  of  the  members  anralnted  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  or  other  Government  agencies  and 
individuals,  such  as  Congress,  the  Vice  President,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives? 

Then  a  minority  could  be  i4>P0inted  or  approved  by  Mr. 
Mellon. 

Why  should  we  empower  a  board  to  perpetuate  Itself, 
which  is  only  a  private  institution,  and  perpetually  pay  all 
its  expenses? 

NATIONAI.  OAUXBT   SHOULD   BXTUBCT  CHAHOIMQ  TOfOa 

The  report  filed  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Himc^  [Mr.  EZxixn]  sasrs  the  self-perpetuattng  feature  is 
justified  because  Harvard  and  the  Metropolitan  ^nwum  of 
Art  have  the  same  provisions.  This  is  not  a  fair  comiarison. 
Those  institutions  are  not  owned  by  the  Nation.  I  can  see 
no  good  reason  why,  if  the  public  puts  up  money,  they  sbotild 
not  control  that  institution. 

Certainly  a  national  gallery  should  represent  the  art 
movements  of  the  Nation  and  should  be  under  national 
controL  It  should  refiect  the  changing  times,  just  as  a 
scientific  museum  or  any  private  enterprise. 

MAUaOIXDM   Oa  MUSaUlCT      ABTIBTS   MUST   SAT.      WHO   SATS    lOt   MATT 

Mr.  [Speaker,  another  objection  which  I  think  is  of  para- 
mount importance  is  the  fact  that  no  mention  or  i»x>vision 
is  made  for  either  annual  or  other  exhibits,  nor  opportuni- 
ties for  living  artists,  nor  even  temporary  exhibits  of  con- 
temporary art.  I  suspect  this  from  reading  Sec.  5  (b) 
which  says  ttiat  "no  works  shall  be  exhiUted  unless  they 
are  of  similar  high  standard  of  quality  to  those  of  the 
donor."  No  trustees  of  the  dcmor  are  likely  to  believe  that 
there  is  any  contemporary  art  equal  to  that  which  is  to  go 
into  the  museum,  and  I  think  it  is  the  understanding,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  no  contemporary  art  is  to  go  into  the 
new  gallery. 

Hence,  living  artists  and  living  art  will  be  eliminat.ed,  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  the  gallery  should  not  at  least  have 
temporary  exhibits  and  oxnpetitions.  After  bemg  shown 
they  could  be  removed.  But  the  living  artist  would  get  a 
chance  and  bad  art  would  be  eliminated.  Thus  art  and 
artists  would  receive  encotutigement.   And  artists  eat. 

Without  sarcasm.  I  should  like  to  make  the  observation 
that  it  is  likely  to  turn  out  an  art  mausoleum  instead  of 
art  museum,  or  gaDery.    We  should  guard  against  that. 

KO    CONTBOL    OVSB    BOAJUk;     MBTHB    TBBA8UBT     NOB    COKFXBOLLA. 

WHT   MOTT 

There  Is  anotha*  point  which  I  think  is  important.  Tliat 
is  that  neither  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Comp- 
troller, nor  any  other  fimction  of  the  Government  has  any 
right  to  even  check  the  funds  (see  below,  m.  sec.  4  (d) ) . 

Tliere  are  no  limitations  on  salaries,  and  employees  are 
not  subject  to  dvll  service.  The  report  says  that  civil 
service  applies  to  Government  employees  outside  of  a  certain 
trust  fund,  but  I  can  find  no  such  provision.  It  appears 
that  there  is  no  civil  service,  inspection  of  books,  or  control 
of  any  kind. 

In  the  bin  there  are  several  very  objectionable  features. 
One  is  the  blanket  authorizaticm  of  aiH>ropriati(»L 

Out  of  sectlOQ  4  (a)  are  these  words: 

For  these  pui' poses  there  are  hereby  sxithorlzed  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 

By  this  you  will  see  that  we  provide  blanket  authorin- 
tions  forever  and  a  day.  Coui^ed  with  the  perpetual  con- 
trol we  also  say  in  section  5  (a) : 

Ttut  Board  may  function  notwithstanding  vacancies,  and  three 
members  of  the  Board  lAiaU  cosistltute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action at  tooalnsss. 

I  do  not  know  if  this  is  a  wise  feature  or  not 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  told  that  the  coUeetton  is  estimated  to 
be  worth  $50,000,000,  and  that  with  the  boikling  intended 


to  be  bnitt  of  tan  mlDlon  and  an  endowment  Amd  fbr  future 
imrchases  of  five  million,  that  the  donation  win  be  vahied 
at  sixty-five  million.  But  it  is  estimated  that  the  azmual 
maintenance  cost,  from  the  very  beginning.  wiU  be  $300,000 
a  year.  This  means  that  the  maintenance  cost  wfll  be  mxich 
more  than  that,  and  the  report  says  "in  aU  there  are  about 
100  paintings  and  20  scu^tures  and  some  190  American 
portraits." 

The  real  estate  intoMted  to  be  set  aside  for  the  gallery 
Is  one  of  t^  most  valuable  pieces  in  the  entire  world.  It 
is  the  area  bounded  by  Seventh,  Constitution.  Fourth,  and 
NOTth  Mall,  and  it  Is  provided  that  aU  interfering  streets 
are  to  be  closed  for  this  purpose.  Whether  this  Is  the 
proper  selection  I  do  not  know. 

PICTUBXS    (AMD  TAXATION)    ALBBABT  MATTBB  Of  OOamOV^HIT 

Tlkere  is  another  feature  ^irtiich  I  believe  «e  should  con- 
sider. I  do  not  wish  to  bring  up  any  old  sores,  but  the 
matter  of  taxation  should  be  considered.  I  refer,  my  col- 
leagues, to  Docket  No.  76.499.  U.  S.  Board  of  Tte  Appeals, 
entitled  A.  W.  MeUtm,  petiiitmer,  v.  CommiMtkmer  o/  Internal 
Revenue,  respondent. 

It  appears  from  a  brief  filed  by  Hon.  Robert  H.  Jackson, 
a  distinguished  hi^  official  of  the  Attorney  GenenJ'k  De- 
partment, that  a  ruling  was  rushed  through  March  $,  1933. 
by  the  "A.  W.  MeUon  Bducatlonal  and  Charitable  Trost"  to 
exempt  it  from  certain  provisions.  This  "trast"  owxm  what 
is  intended  to  be  donated  and  a  controversy  exists  at  t*^^» 
time.  We  are  therefore  on  notice  that  a  controversy  exists, 
and  should  do  nothing  until  we  understand  it. 

Mr.  Jackson  says  that  the  ruUng  of  March  8.  1933,  was 
obtained  by  "a  concealment  of  material  facts."  That  further. 
*^t  has  not  been  operated  during  any  of  the  years  of  Its 
existence  exclusive  for  charitable  and  educational  pur- 
poses." Furthtf ,  that  it  is  not  in  good  faith  a  ^h«tr<taM^ 
and  educational  trust.  He  also  says  that  certain  issues  of 
stock  were  "intended  to  divert  attenti(xi  from  Mr.  Mellon's 
tax-evading  sham  sales  of  secinlties".  and  that  this  is  sup- 
ported by  evidoice  d  Lord  Duveen  of  Mimianv  a  witness  in 
the  case.  Reference  is  made  to  fuU  report  of  Hon.  Robert 
Jackson.  Copies  can  be  obtained  from  Attorney  General's 
Department. 


anj.  8HOUU)  BB  BEWailTBM  TO  ItBBT  OBJICXXOHS 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  have  been  saying  is  not  Intended  to 
tn  any  way  obstruct  the  estaUishment  at  a  National  Ganery 
of  Art.  which  I  hope  wiU  be  established  and  wiU  become  the 
greatest  in  the  entire  world.  But  the  matters  that  I  have 
submitted  are  important;  and  since  they  involve  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  and  many  millions  to  be  expended  through- 
out the  life  of  this  Nation,  I  believe  that  we  should  further 
investigate  and  have  additional  *^«^*^»g«.  with  a  special 
reference  to  the  foUowing: 

First.  Rewriting  or  mnpn^ir^g  the  bill,  considering  aU 
antf  es  of  the  case. 

Second.  Tiie  creation  of  a  board  In  which  the  Goremment 
of  the  United  States  jAolU  directly  appoint  five  members 
without  Mr.  MeHaa's  oooaent  and  foor  with  Mr.  Mellon's 
consent. 

Third.  Ths  enactment  of  proviskms  for  adeqoate  financial 
control,  subjecting  the  National  GaDery  to  ordinary  but  not 
obstructive  supervision  of  the  Tkeaaory  or  ComplroUcr's 
Office. 

FMulh.  Scnous  consideration  of  the  loeatkn  witti  refer- 
ence to  value,  traffic,  permanence,  and  suitability. 

Fifth.  Consideratloo  of  suggestions  by  Amfrican  Artists' 
Congress  and  hearing  their  members  as  witnesses. 

Sixth.  The  hearing  as  a  witness  of  Bon.  Robert  H.  Jack- 
son, Assistant  Attorney  General,  in  reference  to  tax  featores. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  before  this  is  flnaUy  enacted 
that  aU  of  these  points  shook!  be  considBred. 

I 


'jmoti  Of  AmaBCAiT  txtt&tt^  ookobbs 
ObfeeU  to  aaf-perpetuattoH  and  other  ftmtvree 

The  text  of  the  resolution,  with  an  its  whereases  cot  out, 
•eU  out  objections  to  the  UU  as  foUows: 
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1.  Fsnalto  ttw  A.  W.  llellan  Momtknal  COtwltald*  Ttnst.  r»- 
f«i«d  to  M  tbe  donor,  to  put  up  a  tralkUng  called  tbe  Natlotua 
Oallery  oC  Art,  on  a  certain  dta. 

9.  ProTldM  that  a  tnireau  be  set  up  within  the  Smithsonian 
Xnatttutlon  to  ailmtntftiT  tbe  Nattonal  OaOery  c€  Art  and  the  col- 
laetton  of  art  works  given  by  the  donor  to  be  boused  In  the  gaDery, 
with  all  future  additions  and  transactions. 

S  This  bmeau  Is  to  be  administered  by  a  board  of  trustees  com- 
poaed  of  four  oOcers  of  the  United  SUtes  Ooremment  and  five 
other  persons,  known  as  general  trustees,  who  must  not  be  oOoers 
or  em^oyees  of  the  United  SUtes  Government. 

4.  The  first  five  general  tnistees  shaU  be  chosen  by  the  Board 
of  Bsgents  of  the  Smlthscmlan  Institution,  subject  to  the  approrai 
of  tbe  donor. 

B.  The  first  five  general  trustaea  thereafter  become  a  self -per- 
petuating body,  filling  expired  terms  or  vacancies  by  a  majority 
of  Its  own  membership.  ^  ^ 

6.  Three  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  are  empowered  to 
transact  business  as  a  quorum. 

7.  The  United  States  Oovemment  is  required  to  provide  funds 
for  the  upkeep,  cost  of  operatioii.  and  administrative  expenses  of 
the  national  Oallary  of  Art.  ,  ^ 

5.  The  board  of  tnistsss  has  oomplate  power  to  make  all  de- 
.pl^««M  oonoeming  the  btisiness  affairs  and  artlstlo  policy  of  the 
Katkmal  Gallery  of  Art. 

•.  Their  decisions  are  not  subject  to  review  by  any  oOoer  or 
agency  other  than  a  court  of  law. 

10.  This  bill  provides  that  no  works  Inferior  in  quality  to  the 
ortgUuI  collection  given  by  the  donor  shall  be  exhibited  In  the 
natlooal  Gallery  of  Art. 

Ttisrefore.  be  It  reedved: 

1.  That  the  Hattonal  OaUecy  of  Art.  maintained  by  pubUe 
funds,  as  provided  in  House  Joint  BeeolutlOQ  ai7.  properly  be- 
loi^s  to  the  pecfde  of  the  United  Statee  who  are  entitled  to  a 
dlrset  volee  in  its  administration. 

%.  That  the  administrative  provisions  of  this  bill,  which  sets 
up  a  self -perpetuating  board  without  responsibility  to  any  agency 
other  than  itself,  de^vea  the  American  people  of  their  right  to 
a  eontrolling  voice  in  the  polley  of  the  National  Gallery  of  Art. 

S.  That  the  bill  should  inaise  that  the  National  Gallery  should 
adopt  a  progressive  attitude  toward  tbe  encouragement  of  con- 
tHsporary  art  as  eiempnfiert  by  the  existing  Federal  art  projects. 

4.  TO  achieve  the  democratic  control  and  progressive  artlstlo 
poiSey  whk^  this  bin  makes  Imposslhle.  It  is  neoeasary  to  amend  It. 
ArttiM  Congrtsa  tupgeaU  mmendmenta  to  MO 

In  addition  to  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  the  Artists' 
CongreBS  suggests  amendments  to  tbe  bill,  as  follows: 

Section  3  (b).  page  2.  shall  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■mie  guMtal  trustees  first  taking  office  shall  be  selected  as 
teilowa: 

nrwo  Shan  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Begents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  donor;  three 
•haU  be  elected  at  a  Joint  election  conducted  by  delegates  of 
the  iMdlng  active  organlaatloiw  of  artists  of  the  United  States. 
tntb  aa  the  National  Society  of  Mural  Painters,  the  Amolcaa 
ArtMs'  Oongrsss.  the  NaUonal  Academy  of  Design,  the  Artists' 
Uhlans,  the  American  Society  of  Patntera.  Sculptors,  and  Bngravers, 
the  Hatioaal  Seulptura  Society,  and  shan  have  terms  exi^rlng 
mth  en  Jttly  1  of  18M.  1941.  IMS.  IMS.  and  1947.  as  designated 
by  the  Board  of  Begents.  A  suoosssor  shaU  be  slmllariy  elected 
for  tmtam  expiring  4  yaars  from  the  date  of  the  expiration  of 
tbe  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  tboma,  except  that  a 
sooesaBor  ohaaen  to  flU  a  vacancy  ooeurrlng  jwlor  to  the  expira- 
tion of  SDeh  term  shaU  be  cboacn  only  for  the  remainder  of  such 
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4  (e).  page  4.  line  94:  The  following  duOl  be  eliminated: 
"■Dd  tbe  orifUnal  appointment  to  each  such  office  shall  be  subject 
to  tba  approval  of  tbe  donor.'* 

S 


«o  anaovai,  os 
It  tkmll  be  tm  perpetual  prtoste  control 
Tbe  memtafs  shaU  be  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  united 
States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  l^reasory. 
Smvtacy  ct  the  SUiithsonian  Instttntion— f our,  hot  five 
others  are  proiided  for  as  folknrs: 


(h)  Hm  fsnaral  trarteea  fint  takJag  offiee  tfian  be  Oboaaa  by 
the  Board  of  Boganfo  at  the  Sttttbeenlan  Ihstttutton,  siAJect  to 
the  approval  of  the  donor,  and  shaU  have  tKms  expiring  one  each 
on  July  1  of  1989.  1941.  194S.  IMS.  and  1947.  as  designated  by  the 
Board  of  Begents.  A  soeoeasar  rtiaU  be  ohaaen  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  genaral  traatasa  and  shan  have  a  term  expiring  10  years 
tbe  date  of  the  expiration  of  tbe  term  for  whl^  bla  prede- 
Koepit  that  a  rocceasor  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy 
to  the  exphmtlan  of  soch  term  shan  be  choeen 
only  tat  tbe  reiaatnrtsr  of  sueb 


aeetkm  of  WU  s)kow»  below 

L  4.  (d)  The  actions  of  tbe  Board.  Inchirtlng  any  payment 
or  dltected  to  be  made  by  It  from  any  trust  fundi,  shan  not 

be  sohjeet  to  review  by  any  oAoer  or  agency  other  than  a  court 

of  law. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OP  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  2, 1937 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  what  Is  known  as  the 
Raker  Act  was  passed,  providing  for  the  distribution  of  hy- 
droelectric power  produced  at  the  Hetch  Hetchy  project  in 
the  Tosemlte  National  Park  in  California,  it  was  specifically 
provided  that  this  power  was  not  to  be  sold  to  any  private 
power  company  for  resale.  This  law  has  been  violated  for 
many  jrears.  but  the  time  has  come  for  its  enforcement. 

On  March  9  the  people  of  San  Francisco  are  to  vote  on  the 
proposition  of  acquiring  their  municipal  distribution  system. 
In  order  that  they  may  be  permitted  to  secure  Hetch  Hetchy 
power  and  distribute  It  to  the  people  of  San  Francisco 
legally. 

Private  power  companies  are  trying  to  make  the  people 
of  San  Francisco  believe  that  if  this  proposal  is  voted  down 
Congress  wlU  amend  the  Raker  Act  to  permit  the  sale  of 
this  power  to  private  power  companies  for  resale. 

I  for  one  shall  oppose  any  such  amendment  of  the  Raker 
Act  to  the  bitter  end,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  in 
my  opinion,  a  vast  majority  of  the  membership  of  the  House 
feel  Just  as  I  do  about  it.  I  have  stated  before,  and  I  repeat, 
that  I  dont  believe  they  could  get  such  an  amendment 
through  the  present  Congress  in  a  hundred  years. 

Ihey  have  tried  to  make  the  people  of  San  Francisco  be- 
lieve that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Hon.  Harold  L. 
Ickes,  would  favor  such  an  amendment  to  the  Raker  Act. 
I  took  this  proposition  up  with  Secretary  Ickes  and  he  states 
emphatically  that  he  does  not  favor  such  an  amendment,  but 
he  makes  it  plain  that  the  Raker  Act  must  be  enforced. 

Under  the  permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  insert  below  my  letter  to  Secretary  Ickes  and 

his  reply. 

HousB  or  RxpaxsncTATmEB, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  2.  1937. 
Hon.  Hasold  L.  Ickes. 

Secretary,  Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dkab  Ifa.  Sxcbbtast:  It  has  come  to  my  attentlcm  that  a 
newspaper  report  has  been  published  in  San  Francisco.  Calif.,  to 
the  effect  that  you  have  expressed  yourself  as  being  In  favor  of  an 
amendment  of  the  provlsiona  of  the  Raker  Act  (38  Stat.  242) 
relating  to  the  sale  and  distribution  of  electric  energy  developed 
on  the  Hetch  Hetchy  project.  This  Is  a  matter  of  great  interest 
to  me  and  I  respectfully  request  that  you  advise  me  as  to  tbe 
oorreetneaB  of  that  report  and  as  to  yovir  views  ooncemlng  the 
necessity  or  desirability  for  an  amendment. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  B.  BAMxnr. 

DSPABTHHMT  OV  TKS  iMlSaiua, 

Washington,  D.  O,  March  2, 1937. 
Bon.  JoHK  Ellk>tt  Rimmv, 

Hoiue  of  Sepreaentatlvea. 

Mt  Dbab  Ma.  IUmkiw:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  March  9 
iTi^piirtTig  concerning  my  statements  and  views  with  respeot  to  the 
neoeeslty  or  dealrabUity  of  amending  the  provisions  of  the  Baker 
Act  (38  Stat.  342)  relating  to  the  sale  and  distribution  of  electric 
energy  devek^Md  on  the  Hetch  Hetchy  project. 

The  new8pa4;>er  report  to  which  you  refer  purported  to  be  based 
on  my  statements  made  at  a  press  conference  on  February  11. 
At  that  time  I  was  Interrogated  by  the  press  concerning  my  posi- 
tion on  a  special  election  to  be  held  In  San  Francisco  on  March  9, 
at  which  time  the  electorate  will  be  asked  to  ratify  a  charter 
amendment  authorizing  the  Issuance  of  revenue  bonds  to  finance 
the  acquisition  of  a  mxmlclpal  power  distributing  system  for  use 
In  the  sale  of  electric  energy  generated  on  the  Hetch  Hetchy 
project.  I  said  that  the  question  whether  that  charter  amend- 
ment should  be  approved  was  a  queetlon  which  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  people  of  San  Francisco.  I  have  also  pointed  out  on 
several  occasions  that  San  Francisco  was  under  a  moral  and  legal 
obligation  to  adopt  some  such  plan  of  distribution  as  the  pro- 
poeed  charter  amendment  would  make  possible:  that  the  method 
of  distribution  now  employed,  namely,  a  sale  to  the  Padfle  Oas  * 
Electric  Co.  for  resale  to  consiimers.  Is  in  vlolatlan  of  ttie  pro- 


of the  Raker  Aet;  and  that  It  is  my  doty  to  enforce  the 
act  and  to  take  whatever  atqis  may  be  necessary  to  secure  eom- 
pllance  with  Its  terms.  When  Intenrogated  spedfloally  -^t^tmynt^n 
the  posBlbillty  ot  securing  an  amendment  to  the  Raker  Act  which 
might  validate  the  present  method  o<  dietrlbntton.  I  coooeded 
the  possibility  of  soch  an  amendment.  I  also  pointed  oat  that 
San  Ftancisco  had  had  ample  time  within  which  to  obtain  such 
an  amendment  but  had  made  do  move  to  do  so. 

I  did  not  indicate  that  I  favored  amendment  of  tbe  act,  »»m|  I 
do  not  favor  any  such  amendment. 

On  August  24.  1935.  I  rendered  an  opinion  that  San  FTandsoo 
was  and  for  a  long  time  had  been  violating  the  provisions  of 
section  6  of  the  Raker  Act  by  seUlng  electric  energy  to  a  private 
uUUty  company  for  resale  to  consumers.  For  your  information  I 
am  attaching  to  thla  letter  a  copy  of  that  opinion  in  which  the 
entire  history  aa  well  aa  the  merits  of  this  matter  are  ocoaldered. 
The  violation  of  the  statutory  requirements  still  ooatlnuea.  but, 
as  a  result  of  my  former  opinion,  a  plan  for  direct  municipal  dis- 
tribution of  Hetch  Hetchy  energy  has  been  devised  and  wUl  be 
subjected  to  the  vote  of  the  people  of  San  Rmndsoo  on  March  9. 
In  my  opinion  that  jrian,  if  effectuated,  will  constitute  compliance 
with  the  statut<n7  requirements.  The  plan  appears  to  be  both 
feasible  and  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  the  people  of  San 
Francisco,  and  I  tmderstand  that  it  is  so  considered  by  the  Public 
UtUltles  Commission  and  the  board  of  supervisors  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Not  only  would  it  result  in  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Raker  Act  but  it  apparently  would  also  permit  of  lower 
electric  rates  and  at  the  same  time  secure  a  large  monetary  return 
to  the  local  government  not  now  realized,  thiis  resulting  in  a  gen- 
eral reduction  of  taxes. 

That  such  a  plan  oan  be  and  has  been  devised  is  proof  in  itself 
that  there  Is  no  necessity  for  an  amendment  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Raker  Act  relating  to  the  sale  and  distribution  of  electric 
energy.  8o,  too^  It  may  be  said  to  be  proof  that  an  amendment  is 
not  desirable. 

In  any  event,  however,  it  is  my  opinion  that  no  amendment 
should  be  made.  Tlie  statute  was  enacted  in  1913  and  has  In 
effect  been  a  contract  between  San  Francisco  and  the  United 
States  since  that  time.  After  so  long  a  period  of  acquiescence  it 
does  not  seem  proper  that  the  terms  of  that  contract  should  xusw 
be  changed.  Particularly  is  that  true  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  particular  provision  of  the  law  now  in  question,  section  6. 
which  prohibits  sale  of  electric  energy  for  the  purpose  of  resale, 
was  actively  supported  by  the  spansors  at  the  bill  who  had  the 
Interests  of  San  ¥n.netiioo  dearly  and  specifically  in  mind.  As 
shown  in  my  opinion  of  Axigust  24,  1935,  this  provision  was  in- 
serted for  the  very  purpose  of  securing  the  benefits  of  this  power 
to  the  people  of  San  Francisco  and  of  preventing  the  exploitation 
of  it  by  private  utility  companies  as  it  is  now  and  in  the  past  has 
l)een  exploited  by  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  The  conditions 
existing  today  are  no  different  from  those  existing  at  the  time  of 
the  passage  of  the  act.  And  in  the  interim  the  wiadom  ot  those 
who  drafted  and  supported  the  act  has  been  amply  demonstrated. 
The  private  utility  has  done  everything  possible  to  prevent 
municipal  distribution  and  to  retain  In  Itself  the  profitable  retail 
business  which  otherwise  would  inure  to  the  people  and  make 
possible  lower  rates  and  perhaps  lower  taxes. 

An  especial  oljligatlon  rests  upon  a  public  body  to  carry  out  its 
undertaking  in  the  utmost  good  faith.  The  city  and  coimty  of 
San  Francisco  formally  accepted  the  terms  of  the  Raker  Act.  In 
doing  so  it  also  must  have  realized  the  advantage  which  woxild 
accrue  to  its  people  as  a  result  of  the  limitation  against  sale  of 
power  for  the  purpose  of  resale.  That  was  a  bulwark  against 
which  private  interests  coxild  not  successfully  carry  an  attack  as 
they  might  against  a  mere  declaration  of  power  by  the  city  itself 
or  its  officers. 

Consequently  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  Justification 
for  an  amendment  to  the  Raker  Act  which  would  remove  the  bar 
against  sale  of  electric  energy  for  the  pxirpose  of  resale  and  which 
would  open  this  vast  power  resource  to  private  exploitation.  Such 
action  would  not  be  in  the  interest  of  San  Ptancisco  and  its  people 
or  of  the  United  States.  The  public  Interest  demands,  instead, 
active  enforcement  of  the  statute  as  It  stands.  Laxity  in  enforce- 
ment has  already  existed  far  too  long. 
Sincerely  youn^ 

H*BOIJ>  L.   ICKXS, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Forecloevre  Proceedings  of  the  Hone  Owners'  Loan 
Corporation— Extension  of  Relief  to  Well-Mean- 
ing Borrowers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  2, 1937 

ifr.  UEl'lVU.  lifr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  at- 
teotlaQ  of  the  CkmgresB  at  this  time  should  be  called  to  the 
problema  cC  the  Home  Ovnen'  Loan  Corspntioa  and  tbe  iiH 


dlviduals  who  are  In  argent  need  of  protection  and  preser- 
vation of  their  homes.  The  purpose  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  19S3  was  to  grant  lon«-tenn  mortgage  loans  at 
low  interest  rates  to  those  who  were  in  need  at  reflnancins 
defaulted  mortgages  and  were  unable  to  procure  the  needed 
financing  through  normal  *'h^T>n*^«; 

The  loans  that  were  granted  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act  were  made  in  most  cases  on  homes  which  were  already 
in  default  on  private  mortgages,  and  now  the  Government 
finds  that  foreclosure  is  necessary  in  a  certain  percentage  of 
these  properties. 

Obviously,  the  Corporation  cannot  allow  the  owners  of 
homes  so  mortgaged  to  retain  them  when  they  are  paying 
nothing,  either  through  unwillingness  or  a  desire  to  defraud 
the  Oovemment.  However,  there  are  many  cases  where 
foreclosure  Is  imminent  where  the  owners  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  meet  their  obligations  but  have  been  unable, 
through  unemployment,  to  keep  up  their  end  of  the  agree- 
ment. I  believe  the  Corporation  is  exercising  discretion  in 
the  matter  of  foreclosures  and  does  make  generous  allow- 
ances for  those  who  are  doing  their  best  to  pay.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  a  total  of  1,021.818  loans  have  been  rn*Am  ^  the 
Corporation  and  that,  as  of  December  31,  1936,  foreclosure 
authorisation  had  been  made  in  only  67,735  cases,  or  6.7  per- 
cent of  the  total  loans  made.  Of  these  foreclosures.  OOJ 
percent  represent  a  delinquency  of  12  months  or  more,  and 
the  average  delinquency  of  all  foreclosures  is  19  months,  plus 
about  2  years  of  tax  arrearages. 

I  know  personally  that  many  home  loans  were  granted 
to  persons  who  were  only  temporaniy  employed  at  the  time, 
some  on  Works  Progress  Administration  ixrojects.  othen  in 
temporary  positions  in  private  industry.  It  would  be  proper 
to  assume  that  these  loans  should  never  have  been  granted 
if  the  Corporation  now  plans  to  foreclose  for  the  reason  that 
the  applicant  is  unable  to  keep  up  his  payments  hframe  of 
imonployment.  Certainly,  the  Corporati<m  had  every  right 
to  expect  that  the  applicant  would  soon  find  Mn^iiylf  tn  an 
unemployed  state  if  his  position  at  the  time  of  granting  the 
loan  was  (mly  temporary.  Positions  with  the  Works  Progress 
Administration,  the  Public  Works  Administration,  and  other 
emergency  agencies  of  the  Government  cazutot  be  consid- 
ered of  a  permanent  nature.  The  question  now  arises  as  to 
whether  loans  made  to  individuals  so  temporarily  employed 
can  properly  be  cancelled. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  where  a  borrower  is  willing  and 
anxious  to  pay  and  is  prevented  from  meeting  hte  obliga- 
tions through  no  fault  of  his  own  that  the  rigjit  to  appeal  a 
foreclosure  action  should  be  extended  to  him.  In  other 
words,  where  a  loan  was  made  under  circumstances  such  as 
I  have  described  it  would  seem  that  the  Corporation  should 
be  willing  to  grant  an  extension  on  the  payment  of  the  inln- 
dpal,  or  interest,  or  both,  where  reasonable  assurance  is  had 
of  rehabilitation  of  the  loan.  I  if  oold  suggest,  as  a  possible 
solution  to  this  problem,  the  creation  of  appeal  boaxtts  In 
the  various  home-loan  districts,  to  be  made  up  of,  say.  five 
members  recruited  from  business,  financial,  legal,  and  social 
welfare  circles.  The  purpose  of  this  board  would  be  to  re- 
view all  appeals  made  on  foreclosure  actions  and  Its  de- 
cisions would  be  considered  as  flnaL  In  this  way  I  believe 
the  good  loans  could  be  sifted  from  the  bad  and  those  who 
are  inclined  to  regard  the  Gavemment's  aid  as  a  gift  ean  be 
quickly  disposed  of.  On  the  other  hand,  thoee  who  are  atn- 
oere  in  their  efforts  to  keep  up  their  obligations  whan  able 
would  have  a  better  chance  to  prove  their  slnceritgr.  The 
board  could  reccnnmend  extensions  of  payments  or  mora- 
toriums in  cases  which  appear  to  be  meritorious.  In  many 
cases,  the  M>Phcant  has  reached  an  age  n^iere  it  Is  diffloolt 
for  him  to  obtain  employment  but  other  members  of  the 
family  are  perparing  to  enter  tbe  industrial  Add  axul  can 
carry  on  the  obligation  if  given  time. 

As  a  taxpayer  I  have  no  desire  to  participate  In  any  move- 
ment to  provide  hcnnes  for  thousands  of  people  gratts.  How- 
ever, I  do  believe  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  persoos 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loon 
Act  to  po^onaOy  inquire  into  each  and  every  Indlvldaal 
case.  An  invesUgation  into  the  human  side  of  the  picture 
as  weU  as  Um  credtt  pnsrtiillttws  would  bs  advlnhis  and 
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taeliiCul  not  only  to  the  home  owners  affected,  but  to  the 
Corpon^toa  itaelf .  Other  agencies  at  the  Oovemment  have 
set  up  boanto  for  purposes  of  reviewing  appeals,  such  as  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  the  Ciyil  Service  Commis- 
■lao— the  home  owner  should  be  afforded  the  same  privilege 
as  the  veteran  and  the  Oovemment  employee. 


The  'Ited  Rider* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdaif,  Mardi  2, 1937 


SA  «.*»  7BOM  HOW.  ALTBBD  N.  PHILLIPS.  JR..  OP  CONNBCll- 
COT  RSLAHNO  to  TB«  AMKMDIIBNT  OFPBRXD  BT  HON. 
JOBOf  W  IfcOOKItACK.  Olf  THK  8DBJBCT  07  TBS  BO-CALLED 


ICr. 

tend  my 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  ex- 

in  the  Rccoao,  I  include  the  following 


BTTAST   10,   1937. 

Post, 

WMfMfWton,  D.  O. 

fts:  I  XmI  impelled  by  a  New  mgland  habit  of  "sending 

a  tetter  to  the  cdltar"  to  eddrees  you. 

Alan,  vwm  the  yean  lome  <rf  us  DemocraU  in  Republican  parts 

€(  Mew  ^figt^f*^  have  found  it  neceeeary  from  time  to  time  to 

**wxttm  the  editm-  to  keep  the  record  straight.    Hence  this  letter. 

In  your  editorial  of  Wednesday.  Pebniary  10.  on  the  subject  of 

the  m  f  Wart  "red  rider"  as  affecting  the  District  schools,  you 


"Tba  Bouae  was  overcome  by  fear  that  a  repeal  vote  would  be 
i|.i«t«t«»rir«.toMi  by  the  pe(q^  'back  home'  as  evidence  of  sympathy 
with  esamunletle  doctrines.  Hence  the  majority  voted  lae  a 
f^f^^nmA  npetti  that  is  hardly  less  offensive  than  the  or^mal 
Blaatoa  ndwT  Tb»  uwpoeed  eompromlsa  sUll  casts  a  reflection 
3S  «^  PiUrtottam  of  thet^chers.  •  •  •  -me  House  showed 
morml  cowaz^oe  In  faOlng  to  vote  for  outright  repeal." 
'  rR>  keep  the  neetd  straight.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  anyone 
«^  Mtod  for  the  lloCacmack  amendment  voted  because  of  any 
IMT  S^^  ocKMeoaracerwhktaoever.    I  certainly  voted  for  it 

anrelv  anv  fair-minded  pereoo  feels  that  our  children  and 
eiMjlKMlj  lies  ehould  be  acquainted  with  the  facts  regarding  the 
eonanmistle  form  of  foverament.  if  there  are  such  t»^»Jo  ^ 
bcoiKht  forwani  today.  However,  now  when  various  breeds  of 
coBom^tatic  eato  are  fighting  in  the  same  back  yard  over  the 
^^  of  pnaent-day  oSmmunlsm.  it  U  hard  to  teU  Just  what 
iBln  is.    On  the  other  hand,  everyone  who  believes  in  our 

.NOB  of  government  must  realise  that  it  might  be  hurtful  to  it 
u  thoae  who  believe  In  ito  overthrow  by  force  were  aUowed  entire 
ftwd^  in  expounding  this  doctrine.  With  this  conviction.  I 
ftToiM  as  a  nrw  UnStm  here  and  without  any  past  prejudices 
voted  for  the  lieCarmaek  amendmoit.  the  amendment  allowing 
tha  « — »»">»  of  the  facts  of  communtmn  but  not  allowing  its  ad- 
^voeac^  I  voted  thus  without  any  fear  of  anybody  or  anything 
CBcei^  the  fear  of  being  untrue  to  my  own  beliefs  were  I  to  voto 


nrmfTr-TTT-  mi— t  lavoT  freedom  of  the  prees.  .However,  I  think 
Oi^t  It  la  about  time  that  tktnnpaipen  stopped  throwing  mud  at 
irabUc  oOelals  with  whom  they  disagree,  charging  them  with  base 
£oM  efone  kind  or  another  simply  becauee  tbeae  oflleiala  fol- 
Imir  thair  utmr-*— >^*«  and  act  on  pubUe  questlona  as  their  con- 
ImH  ttMm  to  act.    U  this  is  "oowardloe".  make  the  most 


nf   i^ 

AiJ»  T  fU  to  see  that  any  asperskm  is  east  on  the  patriotism 
of  tha  udbotil  tsacAMes  in  the  Dlstric*  by  the  lleOormaek  amend- 
nmt.  baeaow  It  ptocee  upon  them  an  obligation  not  to  allow  the 
adTDTatrv  of  tba  overthrow  of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  SUtes 
by  few*,  n  ao,  then,  as  I  see  it.  an  aspersion  is  cast  on  the 
PtaMdBBt  of  tha  United  States  and  Members  of  the  Oongrees  be- 
esMe  they  aza  aafeed  to  take  an  oath  of  ofltee  tn  support  of  the 
nwltliilliai  of  tha  muted  Stotea  of  Ameriea. 

m  your  adttorlal  you  state  that  "Urdeas  the  rider  can  be  erased 
ftom  the  ststota  books,  to  its  entirety,  it  would  be  better  to  retain 
h  la  tha  iiiownt  outragaous  form."  Thwtin  you  raise  another 
iBipartont  point,  which  I  dont  believe  has  had  enough  em- 
i^la.  atthoiMh  It  was  brought  out  in  a  debate  on  the  matter 
tha  BoQMtM  other  day.  Tliat  potot  is  this:  The  "red  rider", 
;  wmien  into  the  law.  cannot  be  erased  llteraUy  any- 
tt  la.  and  thoe  it  haa  been,  for  better  or  worse,  and 


the  first  instance  not  as  an  amendment  to  existing  legUatlon 
but  as  an  original  piece  of  legislation  on  this  subject.  However, 
we  were  faced  with  the  fact  that  the  "red  rider"  was  law.  HexiM. 
as  some  of  us  viewed  it.  an  outrl^t  repeal  of  the  "red  rider" 
misht  have  been  deliberately  taken  and  twisted  by  subversive 
elraaents  to  the  p<^ulatlon  of  the  United  States  as  public  notice 
and  license  to  engage  to  activities  directed  toward  the  overthrow 
of  our  Government  by  force.  Peeling  that  we  did  not  wish  to  lend 
oountenanee  to  this,  yet  that  we  did  wish  to  do  away  with  the 
im-American  repressive  spirit  of  the  original  "red  rider",  and 
facing  actual  facts  of  government  and  men  and  events,  and  not 
the  theoretical  "blueprtots"  thereof,  we  voted  for  the  McCormack 
amendment.  ,.      ^       _ 

Prankly,  I  feel  somewhat  presumptuous  as  a  new  Member  of 
Congress  in  addressing  you.  However,  the  new  potot  of  view  of 
someone  comtog  toto  the  mimlclpal  picture  here  without  his  mtod 
being  cluttered  up  by  past  prejudices  may  prove  of  value.  At  any 
rate,  as  stated  above.  I  believe  that  the  record  should  be  kept 
straight.  Hence,  agato.  Mr.  Editor,  this  letter. 
Very  stocerely, 

ArrtMB  N.  PraxxiFa.  Jr. 


Reorganization  of  Federal  Judidaiy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  F.  ASHURST 

OF  ABIZOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  3  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  Feb.  24), 

1937 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  M.  M.  LOGAN.  OP  KENTUCKY,  ON 

MARCH  a,  1937 


SthfS 
tn  tlta  fint 


"red  rider*  had  never  bean  written  toto  the  law 
plaoa.  aama  of  us  who  voted  for  the  MOOormack 


ttfaadtt 


iBtiodueed  In 


Mr.  ASHURST.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  a  radio  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  reform  of  the  Judicial 
Ixranch  of  the  Government  delivered  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Logan]  on  Tuesday  evening,  March  2, 
1937. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Before  m<^k<ng  up  my  mtod  whether  I  would  support  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President  for  reforms  In  the  judicial  branch  of 
the  Government,  I  gave  the  problem  the  best  thought  of  which 
I  am  capable,  based  upon  such  knowledge  as  I  have  accumulated 
on  similar  questions.  My  first  impressions  were  that  the  recom- 
mendations were  Inopportune,  but  my  investigation  and  consid- 
eration have  convinced  me  that  the  matter  Is  one  of  urgent  need. 

We  find  lined  up  against  the  proposal  those  who  are  now,  ohd 
have  been,  against  the  President  In  all  of  bis  efforts  to  promote 
democracy  to  the  Nation.  They  are  a  powerfxil  group,  capable  of 
exerting  great  influence.  The  members  of  the  bar  are  smother 
important  group  opposing  the  program.  Lawyers  are  conservative 
by  training,  and  to  addition  those  that  pay  the  best  fees  are  those 
who  are  against  extending  the  powers  of  the  Oovemment.  The 
greatest  surprise  I  have  had  is  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
legal  profession  to  define  the  Issues.  They,  above  aU  others,  know 
that  an  issue  must  be  joined  before  there  can  be  a  trial.  Many 
seem  to  think  that  the  proposal  is  an  attack  on  the  Constitution, 
and.  if  it  is  not  an  attack  on  the  Constitution,  It  is  an  effort  to 
limit  either  the  jurisdiction  or  the  povrer  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
As  this  is  not  true,  no  issue  Is  joined  there.  The  proposal,  if 
enacted,  would  take  no  jurisdiction  or  power  from  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  would  transgress  no  provision  of  the  Constitution. 
Therefore,  to  those  who  argue  that  such  legislation  would  limit 
the  jurlsdlctlcHi  or  power  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  would  be 
violative  of  some  provision  of  the  Constitution,  I  must  say — and 
they  win  recogniae  the  truth  of  what  I  say — tliat  there  is  no 
way  to  answer  their  learned  arguments  on  this  potot.  as  their 
arguments  are  directed  at  an  issue  which  has  not  been  made  and 
to  things  that  are  Irrelevant. 

Others  advance  the  argument  that  the  proposal  is  new.  or  that 
it  ts  without  precedent,  or  that  It  is  an  attempt  to  evade  well- 
settled  or  established  prtoclples  of  constitutional  law.  Agato  the 
argtunent  is  Irrelevant,  as  there  cannot  be  an  issue  on  this  potot. 
When  the  Constitution  was  made  it  was  left  to  Congress  to  deter- 
mine the  nxunber  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  it 
has  done  so  frtm  time  to  time.  I  believe  the  numlier  making  up 
the  body  has  been  changed  six  times  by  legislation.  It  is  a  per- 
fectly orderly  procedure  that  has  t>een  resorted  to  to  the  past. 

Another  argument  advanced  with  great  vehemence  is  that  the 
President  seeks  to  establish  a  dlctat<v8hlp.  If  the  Issue  is  jotoed 
there,  the  burden  must  be  on  those  who  advance  the  argument 
to  sustato  it:  and,  of  course,  it  cannot  be  sxistalned  because  it 
la  wholly  without  foimdation.  I  know  the  President  and  his 
motives  better,  I  believe,  than  many  of  those  out  to  the  Nation 
who  make  the  charge  of  dictatorship.    In  my  Judgment.  aft« 
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the  most  eareful  towatlgatloii.  he  is  attempting  to  prevent  a  afta- 
ation  which  might  result  to  a  dictatorship.  We  must  not  forget 
that  ttie  Nation  was  ready  for  anything  in  the  wtoter  of  IMS. 
with  farmers  rebellious,  laborers  without  work,  factories  dosed, 
transportation  systems  paralysed,  banks  and  other  flnanclal  insti- 
tutions unable  to  function,  and  the  people  to  a  state  of  mind 
imable  to  think  for  themselves.  The  President,  by  bold  and 
skUlful  actions,  removed  such  conditions  and  has  brought  pros- 
perity to  the  Nation.  This  was  done  through  a  series  of  laws 
enacted  by  the  Congreas,  with  which  you  are  aU  familiar.  If  tha 
prtoclples  whidi  brought  the  country  out  of  the  depreasion  can- 
not be  pursued  farther,  it  la  evident,  to  my  mind  at  least,  that 
withto  a  short  period,  perhi^ia  leas  than  S  years,  the  country  wlU 
be  to  as  bad  condition  as  it  ma  to  the  wtoter  of  1983.  It  ooukl 
not  be  saved  again,  as  the  credit  of  the  Nation  has  been  xised  up 
to  a  large  measure,  and  with  the  prevalence  of  sudi  oooditiona 
disaster  would  come,  out  of  which  might  develop  a  dictatorship. 
This  the  President  seeks  to  prevent,  perhapa  to  the  only  way  that 
it  can  be  prevented — ^that  is.  a  legad  and  constitutional  way  that 
has  been  tried  to  the  past. 

Ihe  suggestion  is  made  that  tbe  proper  course  to  pursue  is  to 
resent  to  constitutional  amendments,  llioae  who  oppoae  the  Prea- 
ident,  and  who  profess  to  be  the  greatest  friends  of  things  aa 
they  are,  are  pnqpostng  constitutional  amendments  that  would 
limit  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  reatrict  or  destroy 
its  powers.  I  am  against  any  propoaal  tliat  toterferea  with  the 
power  or  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court;  and.  to  my  opinion, 
it  should  have  the  same  right  to  the  future  that  it  has  had  to  the 
past  to  declare  unconstitutional  any  act  of  Congress  or  a  State 
legislature  that  may  violate  the  Constitution.  If  an  amendment 
should  be  proposed  to  clearly  define  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween jxirisdlctlon  of  the  Pederal  Government  on  one  side  and 
the  States  on  the  other,  it  would  require  years  to  secure  ita  enact- 
ment, if  it  covild  ever  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Congress.  It  would 
perhaps  go  too  far.  or  not  far  enough,  and  while  I  would  favor  a 
constitutional  amendment  that  would  more  clearly  d^lne  such 
line  of  demarcation.  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  oould  not  be  adopted 
to  time  to  save  the  Nation  from  serious  harm,  if  not  total 
annihilation. 

There  are  those  to  the  Nation,  and  many  of  them,  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  powers  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  are  now  vested 
to  it.  The  number  of  thoae.  if  not  now  a  majority  of  the  Nation, 
may  soon  reach  it.  and  the  President  has  suoested  the  only  fea- 
sible plan  of  saving  the  Supreme  Court  from  the  attacks  which 
are  now  loomtog  large  on  the  horizon,  llie  leaders  of  that  noup. 
ii\  Congress  and  out.  with  few  exceptions,  are  opposing  the  Preei- 
dent's  program  because,  to  my  judgment,  they  believe  that  If  it 
should  be  carried  to  a  conclusion,  it  will  allay  the  feeling  against 
the  Supreme  Court  and  that  it  will  prevent  their  carrying  out  their 
totentlons  of  placing  ovir  Nation  among  the  group  of  the  great 
nations  to  the  world  which  vest  the  power  to  determtoe  consti- 
tutionality of  acts  to  the  legislative  body.  In  other  words,  they 
would  have  the  same  rule  that  prevails  to  England.  Prance.  Italy. 
Switzerland,  Japan.  Germany,  and  Russia- -to  mention  only  some 
of  the  great  nations — prevail  to  our  own  Nation.  We  must  not 
forget  that  aside  from  four  of  the  domtolons  of  Great  Brltato 
and  Brazil.  Argentina,  and  the  United  States  there  appears  no 
other  nation  where  the  power  to  review  legislation  enacted  by  a 
Congress  is  aUowed.  The  Toriea  and  the  extreme  Liberals  have 
jotoed  hands  to  frwi^ng  to  prevent  this  legislation,  but  their  ob- 
jects to  doing  so  are  as  far  ^>art  as  the  poles. 

Many  siiggest  that  the  l^lslation  woiild  toterfere  with  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  and  agato  I  say  no  issue  can  be  made 
there.  Then  where  is  there  an  Issue?  There  is  one.  and  the 
burden  is  agato  upon  those  who  make  it,  that  enables  me  at  least 
to  treat  as  something  worthy  of  consideration.  It  is  charged  that 
the  President  desires  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court  so  that  he  may 
obtato  from  it  opinions  upholding  his  political  views.  I  meet  that 
issue  squarely  with  the  statement  that  it  is  not  true.  It  is  my 
deliberate  conclusion  that  the  President  has  no  such  thought  to 
his  mtod.  and,  if  he  should  attempt  it.  he  could  not  pack  the 
Court.  Perhaps  it  has  been  tried  todlrectly  to  the  past,  but  his- 
tory refutes  the  charge  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  ever  been 
packed,  and  the  history  of  the  future  will  show,  when  it  Is  written, 
that  It  is  not  possible  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court.  It  could  only 
be  done  with  a  corrupt  Executive,  a  corrupt  Senate,  and  a  corrupt 
appointee.  Such  condition  does  not  now,  and  never  could,  exist 
to  America.  If  I  had  time.  I  cotild  mention  Instances  where 
appototments  have  been  made  by  a  President,  perhaps  believing 
that  the  appototee  was  to  accord  with  his  political  views,  but  he 
has  often  met  with  disappototment  when  the  time  came  for  the 
Court  to  act.  It  is  a  vato  thing  to  say  that  political,  social,  and 
economic  conditions  have  nothing  to  do  with  making  these  ap- 
pointments.   That  has  always  been  considered  by  Presidents  and 

Congresses.  ^  ^   _  *w 

A  law  similar  to  that  which  has  been  recommended  by  the 
President  was  enacted  to  1919  and  applied  to  all  Pederal  judges 
except  those  of  the  Supreme  Court.  At  the  same  tinw,  retire- 
ment privileges  were  granted  to  all  members  of  the  Federal  courte 
except  the  Supreme  Coxirt.  No  one.  of  course,  can  point  out  any 
reason  why  the  same  provision  should  not  apply  to  the  8upr«ne 
Court  as  to  other  Pederal  courts.  May  I  gently  ask  if  the  rea- 
son the  Supreme  Coxirt  was  not  tocluded  in  that  legislation  grew 
out  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wilson,  the  President,  had  lost  control 
of  the  Congress  to  1919,  and  if  a  retirement  act  had  been  passed, 
or  if  he  had  been  given  power  to  appoint  an  additional  judge 
for  each  who  had  passed  the  retirement  age,  Mr.  Wilson  may 


hav«  SMrelsed  thait  anthorlty,  and  Ooocraas  did  not 
to  do  so?  If  such  was  the  case,  it  was  purtiy  political.  Ik  may 
be  true  that  If  Ur.  Bbover  had  been  elected  President  to  1932. 
or  if  Mr.  Landon  had  been  dected  to  193d,  vacanclaa  would  have 
been  made  voluntarily  by  membns  of  the  Suprema  Ooort.  If 
such  had  lieen  the  case,  the  moitves  would  have  been  purely  po- 
litical. Certainly  it  is  no  worse  for  Congress  to  desire  an  ap- 
pototment  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  political  reasons  than  It  is 
for  a  Justice  who  ought  to  retire  to  remato  on  the  Court  for 
political  reasons. 

Last  fall  the  people  endorsed,  almost  unanimously  to  the  elec- 
toral college,  and  by  the  greatest  majority  known  to  hlsUny  to 
the  popular  vote,  the  policies  of  the  Roosevelt  administration. 
Tlie  President  would  be  imf  aithf  ul  to  his  trust  If  he  did  not  se^ 
to  do  what  the  people  have  directed  him  to  do,  if  he  can  carry 
out  their  mandate  to  a  perfectly  legal  manner.  No  writer  on 
constitutional  law,  or^m  the  Suineme  Court,  or  the  Pederal  ju- 
diciary, has  ever  denied  that  poUtical.  social,  and  economic  prin- 
ciples should  be  considered  to  making  appototmente  to  the  Su- 
preme Coxirt.  Even  Mr.  Warren,  to  his  splendid  book.  Tha 
Supreme  Court,  apeclfically  states  that  such  considerations  should 
enter  into  the  appototments.  If  the  Supreme  Court  does  not 
faliiy  represent  a  cross  section  of  the  whole  cotmtry  so  that  all 
questions  may  be  considered  to  the  light  of  politUad.  economic, 
and  social  views  as  applied  to  oonstitutlonal  provisions,  is  it  a 
crime  to  insist  that  additional  membera.  or  new  members,  should 
be  appototed  so  that  there  might  be  a  fairer  oonaideratlon  of 
those  questions  which  affect  the  very  existence  of  the  Govern- 
ment? The  President's  program,  if  carried  out.  would  do  no  mora 
than  to  have  new  Justices  on  the  Supreme  Court  who  would  sto- 
cerely, honestly,  and  totelligently  examine  toto  all  questions  and 
ascertain,  if  posalble.  whether  the  Court,  as  it  now  exists,  haa 
departed  from  the  opinions  of  Marshall  and  his  Court  and  Tianey 
and  his  Court. 

Have  my  brethren  of  the  legal  profession  forgotten  that  tha 
President  is  asking  no  more  than  that  the  Constitution  should 
be  toterpreted  as  the  great  Marshall  and  the  great  Ttaey  toter- 
preted  it?  For  more  than  SO  years  to  the  formative  period  of 
our  Nation  the  Supreme  Court  consistently  held  that  the  Implied 
powers  to  the  Ocmstitution  gave  to  the  Congress  the  power  to 
enact  legislation  od  social.  poUtlcal.  and  economic  questions  which 
oould  ZK>t  be  oontroUed  by  the  States,  and  which  wm  naosssary 
to  maintain  our  national  existence.  During  the  War  beiwasu  tlw 
States,  and  tor  90  years  thereafter,  the  8\qir«ne  Ootirt  had  no 
definite  policy  worth  mentioning  about  the  toterpretation  of  tba 
Oonstttutlan.  But  another  period  oommezkced  about  ISM.  and 
atoce  that  date  the  Court,  or  at  least  a  majority  of  It.  has  eom- 
Idetely  departed  from  the  totopretatioii  of  the  Constltutton  placed 
upon  it  1^  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  the  other  great  jurists  oC 
his  day.  The  Court  was  atta^ed  oonttouously  for  upholding  laws 
of  Congress.  Now  it  Is  attacked  for  holding  laws  of  Oongresi 
tovalld. 

As  I  see  It,  after  going  into  the  matter  as  carefully  as  X  can.  th« 
President  is  asking  for  one  simple  thing,  and  that  ts  that  If  tha 
aged  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  do  not  retire,  he  be  givaa 
authority  to  i4^x»tot  additional  members  not  for  the  purpose  of 
paektog  the  Court  but  to  order  that  Important  questtons  may  b« 
considered— so  that  the  Court  may  finally  determine  whether  Chief 
Justice  Mteshall  was  rlg^t  to  the  toterpretatlon  of  oonsUtutlaaal 
proviaiona.  or  whether  some  of  the  members  of  the  Buprema  Court 
at  thia  time  are  correct  to  placing  upon  that  Instrument  •  dl»> 
metrically  opposite  toterpretatiao. 

Let  me  ask  this  question  in  conclusion:  Why  not  have  ons  Jus* 
tlce  of  the  Supreme  Court;  why  bother  to  have  6.  9.  11,  or  IS? 
The  answer  is  obvious.  All  would  say  that  so  great  power  should 
not  be  vested  to  one  man.  but  that  he  should  have  associates  so 
that  an  phases  of  questions  coming  before  the  Court  should  bs 
considered.  If  the  Ocmstitution  oould  be  interpreted  by  rule  of 
thumb,  we  would  ocJj  zteed  oim;  but  we  need  a  suffldent  numlier 
of  Justices  on  the  bench  to  Insure  a  fair  conaideration  ot  every 
potot  of  view  of  the  great  questions  coming  before  the  Court. 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  BT  HON.  ARTHUR  H.  VANDENBERO.  OF 
MICHIGAN.  ON  MARCH  2.  1937 


Me.  BORAH.    Itr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoiii  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro  an  address 
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aeltvered  bj  the  Senator  from  Iflefalgan  (Mr.  VAmomnGl 
over  tb0  radio  last  evening.  March  2.  on  the  proposal  of  the 
Prerident  to  reonanlae  the  Federal  Judiciary. 

There  being  no  ohiection.  the  addreas  waa  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rioosb,  as  follows: 

Z  am  m«fTTf"g  tonlghi  i«Alxut  th*  afrtUag  popo—1  to  force  tb* 
iBunedtet*  •ppoUitinait  at  six  new  membfn  ok  tbe  Bupmne  Court 
of  the  Onlt«!  BMm.  No  matter  whiU  It*  purpoM.  f^JoomMjtr 
haw  nobly  nHHMt<*ti*.  the  affect  would  be  to  control  tbe  Court  wltb 
ludna  naecttiM  tbe  Praridentlel  point  of  vlev.  Tble,  In  effect,  la 
iautValent  tulTiwKlentHl  control  of  constltuttoDal  IntetpretatloDa 
to  a  Court  wbteh  muat  not  be  aubordinated  to  anj  otber  brancb  of 
tbe  Oovemment  tf  tbe  Maentiil  cbacka  and  balannea  of  tbe 
American  ■jiteni  abaU  peralst  to  guard  our  freedoms. 

It  li  not  an  unconstitutional  actl<ui  wltbto  Itself.  But  It  would 
acbleve  by  tndbectfton  a  oonoentration  of  executtire  autborl^  tbat 
Is  reiNKnant  to  tbe  basic  tbeory  of  American  InstltutlaDs.  It  Is  not 
^iiy«V»rtir  pitti  to  extenuation  tbat  tbls  sort  of  tblng  to  infinitely 
hMrdMraebaB  been  dons  a  few  times  to  earlier  blstory  under 
totally  dlffvrent  and  uivdatcd  ctreumstanoes.  Tbat  begs  tbe  quea- 
ttanTbecause  it  would  simply  prove  bow  daagaroualy  a  lesser  i^ece- 
^HfinK  If  bad.  may  be  tMSd  si&sequently  to  support  a  larger  toTsslon. 
One  ttiy  by  soeb  prooem  our  indiqiirosable  cbecks  and  balances 
would  dMntagnte  entirely.   Tbat  day  ends  lib«Jr-      ^ .. 

Tbus  we  confront  a  nonparttsan  cbalWnge  wbleb  deserves  tbe 
y^TT" *1"^"  rTm-''**'atlf^  at  aU  cttlaensblp.  It  baa  notbtog  to  do 
^tth  roMtJ*^  parttffs  To  plar  politics  imder  sucb  drcnmittsnce  is 
to  toy  tmb  tri  lasnn  XNstlngukbed  and  loyal  members  of  tbe  Presl- 
dnfB  own  par^  dIsMaee  wltb  blm  to  tbe  preeent  instance.  It  bas 
nothlv  toSo  wltb  true  liberalism.  DIsttogulsbed  Uberals.  wbcee 
godbklSMtetlvea  entbuMMUeally  parallel  tbe  President's,  dissent 
Son  tte  praeent  sidieme.  Tbe  problem  ie  solely  one  to  tbe  preeer- 
Tatlon  of  AnMrtean  fundamentals.  Sball  tbls  conttoue  to  be  a  gov- 
emznant  of  laws  and  not  of  men?  SbaU  tbe  expansion  of  a  dan- 
■SRNM  lasiisilsnt  tteeatan  to  ita  les^tbeasd  sbadow  tbm  free  tptnt 
Of  oilfr  tosmnttan?  SbaO  baslo  ebangss  to  tbe  Amsrlcaa  syvtem  be 
mads  oair  bf  tbe  people  tbemaetseef  

I  wkSTto  diaeam  tbe  subject  on  tbe  broad  basis  of  a  text  from 
t^  neat  PMvwtf  jibliias  oT  Oeorg*  Wasblngkm.  tbe  Fstber  of 
his  Omtey.  wbose  bfirtbday  we  rwmtty  oelebrmted.  I  know  of  no 
bstlw  «af  to  admowledge  bla  memory  than  toeberlSb  bis  wisdom 

whSBlMsald: 

Tf  to  the  mffi^*««»  of  tbe  people  tbe  dlstrfbutlan  or  modifleatlaB 
et  tbe  ujiwIliiiHiifisl  power  be  to  any  partleular  wrong,  let  It  be 
by  an  ameiwlnwrnt  to  tbe  way  wbleb  tbe  ConstttuUon 
Bat  let  tbers  be  no  ebange  by  usurpation:  for  tboogb 
B  imtanfe.  may  be  tbe  Instrument  of  good.  It  la  tbe 
Km  by  wbleb  fn*  govammsnts  are  usstroyed.  Tbe 
always  grsatly  overtalanee  to  permanent  ctU  any 
mn^t  inrin-1-  iHtlcb  ttM  uso  can  at  any  time  yteid." 
In  tbe  itebt  of  tbls  erystal-«lear  admonltkm.  I  am  unable  to  be- 
llave  tbat  if  Wsitin^mi  were  Here  be  would  no*  reiterate  bis 
WM^iiIng  to  respect  to  tbe  proportion  wbleb  now  ooofronte  bis 

Pliat.  let  us  brMly  fTfHl«**>  tbe  disingenuous  reasons  tbat  bave 
baea  uissil.  on  tbs  surface  of  tblnga.  to  bebalf  of  tbe  retirement 
a  9  oat  of  Om  •  slttbw  Jnstlees  of  tbe  Buprcme  Court;  or.  to  tbe 
aaee  of  tbelr  Blllli^iieis  to  resign,  tbe  immediate  increass  of 
I  OMvt  to  16  tbroivb  tbe  addition  of  6  mors  Justices  to  balance 
T- ^  aDsgsd  tofbmlty.  If  tbe  rta sons  are  not  persuasive,  tben  we 
rtiall  be  driven  to  tbe  conclusion  tbat  tbe  real  purpoae  is  to  con- 
trol tbe  Oooit.   Let  us  see.  ^^  ^  ^ 

It  Is  said  tbat  msrciowded  Federal  dockets  prove  tbe  need  for 
^^Mf^^«i»«»i  jmigM  Tbls  may  be  troe  to  eome  minor  Jixhsdiotlans. 
althfWMh  It  may  be  noted  even  to  tbls  field  tbat  elf^t  vacancies 
ki  — «^«»g  Jwlgasblps  bave  gone  unfilled  for  tbe  better  part  of  a 
yaar.  But  to  tbe  SBaJer  Jurlsdletlon  tbls  administration's  dlstto- 
■aWMd  Sollettar  Oeneial.  oAolaUy  reporting  on  tbe  last  full  term 
«f  tbs  Bupraaaa  Ooort,  said  tbat  "wery  caee  argued  or  submitted 
lA  tbe  tef  was  dlspossd  of  bsfore  adjournment",  and  tbe  admln- 
MaaUon's  dtetu^ulsbed  Attorney  General  declared  tbat  "tbere  is 
•  to  tbe  total  number  of  pending  caaee  •  •  •  and  to 
lofoasssL"  Tbe  fact  eeema  to  be  tbat  tbe  preeent  Supreme 
_>  made  a  eompletety  enviable  record  to  tbe  dispatcb  of  ite 
and  to  tbe  clsaranos.ot  ite  calendar.  It  is  wboUy  abreast 
of  ite  work.  Tbus  the  aignmaat  of  **tbe  -overcrowded  docket"  loses 
aU  autbort^  wtoaa  it  aAidss  with  the  facte  to  reqMct  to  tbe 
Supreme  Court.    Tbe  first  reason  for  ebange  becomes  a  mere 


this,  to 


Tben  It  la  said  tbat  fun  Jastlee  la  hampered  by  tbe  rttimiisssi  of 
91  parcoat  oC  tbe  appeela  to  tbe  Supreme  Court  by  private  Utigante 
wttbout  be 


bsariag— pursuant  to  an  act  of 


seeking  to  sbort- 


dreuit  mitaor  prtwte  litigation  not  mounting  to  tbe  dignity  of  a 

COarfiqipeeL    Therefore,  it  is  said,  we  need  more  judgee 

lees  sbort-itteatttog.  Bat  agsto  tbla  administration's  own 
SoUdtar  Otteral  empbatieaUy  dafende  as  necessary  and  Justifiable 
tbfti  exercise  of  wlae  discretion  to  refustog  to  review  unwarranted 
wppeals  and  even  urgee  greater  Umitotion  iqwn  sucb  process.  AU 
welgtit  of  Tf|r***««*»  falls  baavUy  tmon  this  side.  So  tbe  second  reason 
Joins  the  first  to  tbs  realm  of  nntasy. 

But,  it  is  said,  eligible  wisdom  automatically  ends  at  70.  contrary 
to  tbe  uiuseib  that  "at  tbe  root  of  every  gray  balr  Is  a  weU  of  wis- 
dom."   It  to  said  tbat  "new  facte  become  blurred  through  old 

are  nol  to  be  trusted  to  a  changing 


world  At  70  utfllty  Is  done.  This  is  denied  wlthto  the  record 
of  tbe  Court  Itself.  One  example — ^ifr.  Justice  Holmes,  retiring  at  01. 
was  bw"fM^  without  dissenting  voice  ss  possessing  greatest  vision  to 
bis  latest  years.  Another  example — ^the  oldest  member  of  the  Court 
today  is  one  erf  ita  youngest  In  terms  of  todiistry  and  liberalism. 
Meanwhile  the  story  of  tbe  world  Is  rich  with  refutaUon.  Litera- 
ture, art,  science,  commerce,  and  government  itself  owe  some  of 
their  greatest  debte  to  patriarchs  wbcee  defiant  maturity  multipllee 
the  proofs  that  the  gulf  stream  of  youth  need  not  run  cold  to  the 
arctic  drele  of  the  years.  If  you  can  imagine  turning  Benjamto 
Franklin,  with  his  ripe  eighties,  out  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion of  1787.  you  can  imagtoe  a  convention  which  probably  never 
would  have  written  the  Constitution  at  all.  Our  own  Senate,  at 
tbe  mcnnent,  ntunbers  among  Its  greatest  figures,  whom  the  country 
could  111  spare,  those  who  long  since  took  70  at  full  stride.  No; 
It  Is  impossible  to  sustain  the  contemplated  rule  on  such  a  score. 
Indeed,  the  proposal  inherently  confesses  ite  own  camouflage  he- 
cause,  under  ite  literal  terms,  all  six  of  these  proposed  new  Justices 
could  be  68  and  could  serve  until  they  are  79. 

The  candid  analyst  is  driven  to  one  ineviteble  conclusion  which 
Is  now  quite  generally  conceded.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Issue 
Aould  Icmger  be  disguised.  The  Supreme  Court  has  not  been 
toterpretlng  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stetes  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  tbe  President  and  what  he  and  many  others  de^Iy  believe 
to  be  the  national  necessity.  If  it  had.  the  proposal  never  would 
have  appeared.  He  wante  a  change  of  Interpretetion.  even  though 
tbe  Court,  tocludlng  all  of  ite  so-called  liberals,  was  unanimous  to 
tbs  most  far-reaehlng  of  ite  proscribed  (pinions.  The  change  of 
toterpretetlon  Is  not  sought  through  a  constitutional  amendment 
which  would  permit  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  decide  for 
toemselves  whether  he  Is  rli^t  or  wrong.  It  is  sought  throtigh  a 
dumge  to  Supreme  Court  personnel. 

Thus  is  the  hlstortc  issue  Joined.  It  tovolves.  in  my  view,  the 
basic  theory  upon  which  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  Stetee  is 
built.  It  transcends  politics  and  personalities.  It  calls  for  debate 
in  the  same  spirit  which  produced  the  Constitution  160  years  sgo. 
Preelstfy  the  same  values  are  tovolved.  Precisely  tbe  same  values 
are  at  stake. 

All  collateral  suggestions  for  procedural  reforms,  proposed  to 
this  same  connection,  should  be  set  aside  fen*  separate  considera- 
tion. Some  of  them  are  axiomatic  in  their  virtue.  We  all  should 
want  to  facilitate  constitutional  appeals  from  lower  courts.  We 
all  should  want  to  lighten  the  cost  of  justice  to  the  poor.  We  all 
lAtould  want  to  hasten  the  process  of  adjudication.  But  these 
things  are  wholly  detached  from  the  mato  issue  of  this  "sero 
hour."  They  should  not  "blur  our  own  glasses"  throiigh  which  we 
view  the  one  paramoimt  consideration.  They  are  not  tovtdved  to 
the  plan  or  pxupose  to  create  six  new  Jtistices  of  the  Suixeme 
Court,  slmultaneoiisly  and  summarily.  That  Is  utterly  something 
elss. 

On  the  surface  of  things,  the  question  innocently  appears  to  be: 
Shall  we  retire  superannuated  Supreme  Court  Justices  at  70t 
But  in  view  of  the  manner  propoeed  for  their  elimination,  the  real 
question  is.  Shall  we  retire  the  constitutional  system  at  150? 

The  llfeblood  of  the  Constitution  is  ite  checks  and  balances 
against  concentration  of  dynastic  power  in  any  one  spot — Ite 
warrant  that  an  independent  Judiciary,  an  inde;>endent  Leglsla* 
ture.  and  an  Independent  Executive  each  shall  check  the  other. 
If  the  precedent  be  set  that  the  Executive's  grip  on  the  Congress 
shall  produce  an  equivalent  grip  on  the  Supreme  Court,  then  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  languishes.  This  coiild  produce  a  con- 
centration of  authority  such  as  Europe  calls  by  an  ugly  and 
unwelcome  name;  and  we  have  no  right  to  Judge  it  short  of  ite 
Tn^Jimiifn  authority,  no  matter  how  trusted  the  immediate  ad- 
ministration may  be  and  no  matter  how  anxious  many  of  us  are 
for  healthla  and  more  equlteble  social  progress. 

You  can  never  make  a  tyrant  out  ot  an  todependent  Supreme 
Court  which  lacks  a  single  power  of  affirmative  enslavement, 
which  Is  imable  to  initiate  a  'single  stetute.  which  cannot  even 
enforce  Ite  own  decisions,  and  which  is  continuously  answerable 
to  Congress  for  ite  probity  and  virtue.  But  you  can  make  any 
sort  of  a  despot,  suited  solely  to  tbe  appetite  of  a  transient  pas- 
sion, out  of  either  a  Legislatme  or  an  Executive  supreme  above 
all  things  and  above  all  men. 
H^l«^"  and  Hamilton  said  in  the  Federalist  papers: 
"An  elective  despotism  was  not  the  government  we  fought  for. 
but  <me  which  should  not  only  be  f oiuided  on  free  prtociples  but 
to  which  the  powers  of  government  should  be  so  divided  and 
balanced  among  several  bodies  of  magistracy  as  that  no  one  could 
transcend  their  legal  limit  without  being  effectually  checked  and 
restrained  by  the  others." 

This  hss  been  called  the  great  American  contribution  to  the 
actonce  of  goverxunent.  It  is  the  genius  of  the  Constitution.  It 
Is  the  citadel  of  liberty  under  the  law.  It  is  the  defense  of 
minorities  and  Individuals.  It  is  the  warrant  of  our  democracy. 
Therefore.  I  repeat,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  any  device 
which  reaches  for  control  of  the  Supreme  Court — whether  by  the 
Prmldent  or  by  Congress,  and  no  matter  how  benevolently  to- 
tended  at  the  moment — is  a  device  that  can  choke  the  life  out  of 
tree  American  institutions.  Hence.  I  also  repeat,  the  question  is 
less  whether  Justices  should  quit  at  70;  it  is  infinitely  more 
whether  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  shall  quit  at  the  end  of 
a  centiuy  and  a  half. 

It  would  be  ironical  todeed  if  the  same  Congress  which  recently 
Nsolved  to  celebrate  the  priceless  blessings  of  ti^  Constitution's 
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one  hundred  and  flfttoUt  birthday,  through  the  agency  of  a  highly 
honorable  Commission  headed  by  the  distinguished  President  hlm- 
aelf.  should  now  autborlsse  potential  emasculation  as  an  anni- 
versary eiprteslon  of  Ite  love  and  veneration. 

It  is  tax^iKisslble  for  the  citizen  to  view  this  problem  to  accurate 
perspective  except  as  he  views  It  impersonally  and  objectively. 
This  is  not  merely  tbe  decision  of  a  moment.  It  is  the  precedent 
for  generaOona  to  come.  It  Is  not  enough  that  today's  citiaen 
may  implicitly  trust  the  present  President.  Twenty-eight  million 
of  them  recently  demonstrated  tbls  faith  most  conclusively.  Who 
will  his  Buooeesors  be?  Bow  do  you  know  tbat  you  wowd  trust 
them  equally  or  at  all?  If  one  President  shall  be  allowed  to  to- 
srease  the  Supreme  Court  by  six  to  order  to  gato  a  sympatbetlo 
attlt\ide  toward  his  conception  of  the  Constitution,  whj  might 
not  bis  less-scrupulous  successor  add  10  more  to  order,  perbi4;>s. 
to  reverse  the  verdict?    Where  shall  such  a  process  end? 

The  preeent  President  himself  has  warned:  "We  are  creating 
instrumentalities  of  power  irtilcb,  to  wrong  bands,  would  provide 
Bhackles  for  the  people."  There's  your  dimger  signal  out  of  his 
own  mouth.  An  todependent  Supreme  Court  was  created  by  the 
founding  fathers  to  protect  dtlaens  against  any  perveratons  of 
power,  at  anyboc^s  liands,  which  oould  ever  "shackle"  free 
Americans. 

So,  I  respectfully  repeat.  It  Is  not  enough  for  those  who  by  tbe 
millions  deeply  believe  to  tbe  present  President  to  approve  wttat 
ean  be  an  ominous  process  simply  because  It  ia  to  his  control  at 
the  moment.  Upon  another  day  it  will  be  to  tbe  control  of  some- 
one else.  It  Is  but  a  step  from  manipulation  to  conq)lete 
contempt. 

Almost  as  though  the  prescient  authors  of  tbe  federalist  pepers 
were  looking  ISO  years  ahead,  theee  greatest  and  moat  autbentlo 
contemporary  toteipreters  of  the  Oonstltutlon  said: 

"Omaalderato  men  of  every  description  ought  to  prlae  whatever 
will  tend  to  beget  or  fortify  tbat  temper  to  the  oourte;  aa  no 
jnmn  can  be  sure  tbat  be  may  not  be  tomorrow  the  victim  of  a 
spirit  of  Injisstloe,  by  which  he  may  be  a  gainer  today." 

Listen  to  Daniel  Webster  on  this  same  score: 

"It  is  hardly  too  strong  to  say  that  the  Constitutlaia  was  made 
to  guard  the  people  against  the  dangers  of  good  totentlons,  real 
or  pretended.  •  •  •  There  are  men  to  all  ages  who  mean  to 
exerclee  power  usefully — but  who  mean  to  exerdss  it.  They  mean 
to  govern  well,  but  tbey  mean  to  govern.  They  promise  to  be  kind 
masters,  but  they  mean  to  be  masters." 

Let  me  carry  the  In^iersonal  example  further.  Let  me  give  yoa 
a  lajrman's  conoq;>tlon  of  the  need  fnr  unrelenting  vlgllanoe.  For 
the  sake  of  the  argument,  let  us  eliminate  all  consideration  of 
the  fact  that  the  present  President  is  the  author  of  tbs  pending 
proposal  ft"^  put  aside  all  thought  of  him.  Let  us  project  the 
problem  toto  tbe  realm  of  q>eculatlon  without  any  reference  to 
the  present  President.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  curse  of  Europe 
one  day  comes  to  America  and  that  we  have  some  other  and  dif- 
ferent President  who  thlrste  for  realistic  dlctetorshlp.  Let  us, 
for  example,  suppose,  pivsuant  to  the  usual  formula  of  tyranny, 
he  wante  to  hamper.  If  not  to  kill,  oxir  freedom  to  worship  God  as 
we  see  fit.  Because  of  his  great  political  authority  he  forces  a 
rubber-stamp  Congress  to  some  adroit  but  malignant  legislative 
act  which  sharply  tovades  this  prectous  religious  freedom.  Where 
do  you  turn  for  your  protection?  Why.  of  course,  to  the  Consti- 
tution. But  the  Constitution  is  Inarticulate.  It  can  do  nothing 
for  you  unless  It  has  a  voice.  Where  is  ite  voice?  Why.  of  course, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stetes.  And  the  Supreme  Court, 
reading  the  Great  Charter  rather  than  the  election  returns,  then 
says:  "No;  t^U  violates  the  Constitution;  it  cannot  be  the  law." 
That  stops  tbs  assault.  But  the  fictitious  President  Is  a  grimly 
determined  man.  He  totends  to  have  his  way.  He  knows  Ite 
could  not  get  a  constitutional  amendment.  The  Stetes  would  de- 
cline to  ratLTy.  What  to  do!  Ah.  that  precedent  of  1937!  So  he 
counte  noses  on  the  Coxirt;  figures  out  that  another  doeen  of  new 
and  malleable  Justices  will  turn  the  trick;  and — lo! — pretty  soon 
the  thing  Is  done. 

Unlikely?  Yea.  Impossible?  No;  if  you  once  embark,  however 
gingerly,  tq>on  the  road  that  leads  to  usurpation,  nee  speech, 
hee  press,  free  elections,  free  labor,  free  men — every  cherished 
human  liberty  can  be  at  the  mercy  of  such  a  system.  When  you 
tamper  with  the  Supreme  Court  you  tamper  with  the  Constttu- 
tlon's  safety  valve.  It  is  not  enough  to  infer  that  It  has  ooca- 
doxukUy  been  done  to  some  degree  before.  It  Is  not  enough  tbat 
today's  partlcxilar  maneuver  to  contztd  the  Court  may  address  an 
Objective  which  you  may  aggressively  approve.  Tomorrow's  ob- 
jective, tmder  different  au/^lces,  may  addrces  a  purpose  you 
Sbbor.  The  consequences  of  such  an  innovation  are  as  incalcu- 
lable as  time  and  as  vital  as  the  q;>ark  of  life  itself. 

The  Constitution  wisely  protecte  us  against  such  speciilatlve 
hazard.  It  declines  to  leave  us  at  the  mercy  of  such  evente. 
There  Is  only  one  right  way  to  alter  It  or  to  control  Ite  toterprete- 
Uons  If  one  wishes  change.  That  one  right  way  Is  thnnigh 
amendmente  accepteble  to  ite  sovereigns,  and  ite  soverdgns  are 
neither  Prealdente  nor  Congreeses  nor  courts;  Ite  sovereigns  are 
■olely  and  exclusively  the  people  of  the  United  Stetes.  When 
they  reaUy  want  an  amendment,  they  recently  bave  demonstrated 
they  can  get  it  as  quickly  as  9  months.  _*^.^ 

llie  amendment  method  is  the  constructive,  democratic  method. 
The  osxirpatlon  method  is  the  destructive,  autocratic  method. 
The  amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Bobah  Is  constructive  and 
logical.  The  amendment  proposed  by  Senators  WHScLm  and 
BoN»— if  they  exempt  the  Bill  of  Righte  from  ite  JurlsdlcUon— is 
constructive  and  wlna  my  sympathetic  consideration.    But  to  any 


audi  evcat  Hm  Supreme  Court  would  rsmato  the 

and  the  Constitution  would  remato  tbe  Oonatltatlon  and 

would  remato  Amwlca 

Men  sitting  as  Judges  of  the  Court  may  err.  Ibch  oat  of  us 
upon  occasion  thinks  tbey  do.  Thoe  Is  '*i?***«'t  sacied  about 
their  Judgmente  and  nothing  wrong  about  a  forthright  eftat  to 
obtato  different  Judgmente  to  tbe  due  prnnass  of  tbs  law.  Sonw 
of  tbp  greatest  and  most  patelotlc  of  Americana  have  not  hsattated 
publicly  to  dissent  from  their  opinions,  usually  taking  care,  bow- 
ever,  to  yield  tbemaelvea  to  tbe  Court's  autboatty.  But  all  ttate 
Is  beside  the  potot.  Tbere  Is  something  aacred.  so  tar  aa 
liberties  are  concerned,  to  the  system  of  conatltutloaal 
balances  of  which  an  independent  and  ontraauneled 
Court  is  an  todlwpenmbla  part.  It  is  this  lUiailj  aavlng 
which  tbe  act  now  pending  would  tovada  and  uadaemlne.  It 
might  leave  tbe  aurfaoe  of  the  structure  Intact.  But.  Uka  a 
termite,  it  oould  gnaw  the  vitals  to  destruction. 

The  mete  fact  that  a  Supreme  Court  deeMoai  may  be  con- 
temporaneously unpopular  bears  no  ralattenalito  to  Ite  eonstlta- 
tlonal  virtue.  Thoee  who  an  »i»rf«tMM<  moat  vuaniantly  to  com- 
plato  at  one  moment  usually  live  to  see  some  otber  aaamant  when 
they  whole-heartedly  apfdaud.  Thus,  the  great  Sootb.  whl^ 
orlgtoally  waa  chief  critic  of  the  Court's  allsged  tovaaton  of  Stete 
aovere^nty,  turned  to  tbe  eama  Court  to  reoonatraeUon  days 
and  gratefully  gained  protection  from  it  against  an  tmpropar 
ezerclae  of  this  same  Federal  autbortty.  Tbua,  too,  when  labor 
unions  were  shocked  to  190S  because  tba  Court  found  that  a 
boycott  violated  the  8h«man  Act,  they  eosdd  remember  when 
"big  business"  was  oqtmlly  shocked  when  the  sama  Ooart  found 
that  railroad  pools  were  illegal  under  the  sama  act.  Aa  for  tba 
self-eervlng  notion  that  the  Court,  by  eloae 
stantly  checkmating  Oongress,  let  it  be  noted  by 
after  truth  that  only  77  laws  oat  of  UfiOO  have 
unconstitutional  to  180  ysais  and  only  11  of 
as  many  aa  4  dissenting  votsa. 

Taken  as  a  whote.  and  regardless  of  occasional  lapasa  to 
oonfidenee.  the  rtoerd  of  the  Suprame  Ooart  of  the 
la  an  amsalng  triumph  of  virtue,  wlsdam,  vlalon.  and  eqat^^.  R 
Is  a  profound  achlsvement  to  honaan  inatttatlans.  It  to  aniver» 
sally  recognised  as  the  greatest  Judicial  tribunal  to  tba  world.  It 
has  been  the  indtspensabte  balance  wbetf  of  oar  damocracy. 
When  It  speaks  It  does  not  aptalk  for  tte*tf .  1%  apaaka  tor  tba 
OuMtltutlon  and  the  BIB  of  Bights,  and  aomsttmaa  It  i 
other  tongues  are  sUant.  It  bas  no  right  to  take  Ite 
any  source  except  tbe  Constltutlan;  and  tbe  ordera  of  the  Ooaatl- 
tutlon  can  be  changed  only  by  tbe  peopto  to  their  aevaral  Stetaa. 
Any  other  process,  any  tttatt  to  alter  tbto  fOramla  asoept  by 
direct  popular  authorl^  to  the  manner  whldk  tba  Oonstttutloa 
Itself  preecrlbes.  potentially  Jeopardteee  the  individual  liberty  and 
the  dvil  righte  of  every  man.  woman,  and  tbXkd  under  tba  Stars 
and  Stripes.  No  expedteney.  however  benevolent  tto  aa^yicm.  ean 
Justify  su^  risks,  particularly  at  a  rtstlsas  moment  when  human 
institutions  all  around  the  globe  are  to  a  stete  of  dtosqr  flux  and 
when  democracy  to  our  own  beloved  America  to  definitely  on 
trial. 


Reorganizatiofi  of  Federal  JodidaiT; 
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Wednesday.  March  3  ileffislaUve  day  of  Wednetday,  Ftb,  24), 

1937 


ABTTCLB  BT  HXBBKnr  AOAB 


ICr.  LOOAK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  itnanlmoos  eooKot  to 
bave  printed  in  the  Raooao  an  article  Iqr  Ux.  Hertert  Agar, 
published  in  the  LonisviUe  Courler-Joomal  of  Ifarch  t. 
Tbe  article  relates  to  the  President's  propoeal  rdatlre  to  tbe 
Supreme  Court 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artlde  was  ordered  to  bt 
printed  in  the  Raooaa.  as  fdOavn: 

(Fkom  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Oourtar-Jbamal  of  MW.  1.  UgT] 


By  HertMrt  Agar 

COUST 


In  a  recent  r^^n—n  I  wrote  that  tbe  Praaldent's  pISB  for  iw- 
fonnlng  tbe  Judiciary  "to  nrttbsr  radical,  nor  unpraoadaatod.  nor 
tricky,  nor  dictatorial,  nor  a  threat  to  tba  Oonstltutlon.**  Tbday 
I  wish  to  give  some  of  the  lesaons  for  thto  flat  stetemsnt. 

Tbe  President's  plan  to  not  radical.  In  the  first  place,  the 
m^thftH  is  not  radicaL    It  does  not  tovolve  the  totroduetloo  at 
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•Bf  MV  prtadpl*  Into  oar  method  of  lo'*™™"**:*****^?,^?!!* 
MkivSL  M^iSdn  or  •Urtllac  ■htft  m  tho  two  of  an  old  prln- 

111!  limit ■  <tf  a^BDtad  eonrtltatlonal  procedvuw. 
^^IriSSi  «Srito^tt»rPm!ld«it'«  plmn  ta  not  r«d- 
u^  tt  IMVM  oSrfona  of  fowniment  untouched.    It  does  not 

^j^utaMi^Irn  does  no«  alter  ttio  power  of  the  Court  to  act  as 

*  £lf£hfln  ta  a  dSfferrace  between  a  check  and  a  total  obstructton. 
Of^i?Sif  uffoSTlSrbeS  the  latter.  If  the  obrtructton 
^LSSdtTrwMSn  permanently  in  place,  defeating  the  peo- 
^^SJfor  iSwDeil  poUdee  throughout  the  whole  of  Ur. 

of  ^i^ahmg  tho  otiatrucUon  without  altering  a  single  feature 

'^■S?SSSS?Si«nl.  no*  unprecedented,  ite  number  of  tte 
j^SirjfSS  85«™  awrt  ha.  been  altered  nuiny  ttoea  be- 
jwwc»  w  ,  „,-,i7T,MnrM  TIM  number  was  dutnged  from  seven 
J?laSto^irf«J?^orS?.  a.  Ptofj-»r^rwln  writes,  to 
M^Tdowa  the  i«mnants  of  the  old  IfarshaU  bench.'' 
'SoS^iStrtVtStt  Federal  ditmlt.  witt  •  tenth  mwaber 
(tf  tSeOOTBt.  la  order  to  dimmish  the  danger  of  adTcrse  d«dalons 
^aSr^SToaan  omt  which  Roger  Taney  presided. 

jLlQnat  made  two  appointments  for  the  d^»>«*«  ^H^J^ 
(tf  MC^c  ttMimml  ofa  Supreme  Court  dwdsion.    And  ne 

•*'iiTS2ifiirjS?l.*^SlSS'.  Ihatederttwlththtodbarge 
m^^wSoSfSSS  and  wmnTewly  repeatttat  the  Pres^^* 
WM  iMttryHw  to  fool  anybody.  From  the  beginning  It  was  pw- 
foeuy  cbrSSt  what  he  was  trying  to  do  and  why.  ,  **«»  <*• 
■Mibv  nltfit  when  the  last  election  returns  came  in  It  has  been 
Seett^obnow  he  would  have  to  do  ■«»»"»l5«— «Sll?^J^ 
ST^Sertaa  people  had  demanded  that  the  New  Deal  should 

te  nothing  tricky  about  the  method  suggested  by  the 

T^oolT  trK^cto  It  Is  that  H  will  work,  which  Is 

why  the  President's  encmtoe  are  filled  with  such  un- 
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HON.  CLYDE  L.  HERRING 
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Wedneiday.  March  3  (leffislative  day  of  Wednesday.  Feb.  2i), 
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RADIO  ADDBE8S  BY  HON.  PRENTISS  M.  BROWN.  OF  ICCBZ- 
^^  CAN,  ON  MARCH  2.  1937 


^  plan  ti  not  dictatorial.    It  la  not  a  substitution 

M««ramcnt  for  a  govemmrat  of  laws, 
mcwt  Dstwmal.  the  moet  dictatorial,  clement  that  has  ejer 
^^^(^avrarnment  la  esempUfled  by  the  recent  behajtor 
Of  tha  Sl^SLr^STrbe  maJcffiTol^the  O^^tJ- J^^^S 
tta  ownaoaal  and  eeoncmlc  Tlews  Into  our  ConsUtutlon.    It 
I  theOmrtltutkm  into  one  of   the   most  powerful 
I  of  roactmn  that  our  country  has  e^«r  seen. 
teiSSTln  the  OoosUtutlon  tbat  compeUed  ^eee^ 
mto  thlaAuweroua  oours»-a  statement  which  !•  Moply 
==Lr^  t^fartthSHmetlmes  three,  sometimes  four,  of  their 
SuSif  jLJiSSJ^^rSd^Tcoiirtltutton  In   quite   another 

'*It?iir«:laely  such  refusal  to  treat  the  Cooatltutlpn  as  •  «Wng 
.wnJM^^^Traoa^ae  the  popular  will  or  the  problems  of  today. 

ToTuSm  thJconrtltutlon  back  tato  touch  wittTpfe.  toe 
nwlrtem  lias  T^-*-  a  noble  blow  for  the  preeervatlon  of  our 

°?SrSS?  2Lf  "Sirewnce  betwe«i  the  Supreme  C^  whidj 
111,  irraairtiriit  hoDM  to  aee  and  the  Supreme  Court  existing  at  the 
2iSlriJ?3i  ni?»5ir«me  SJ^Irin  *•  In  touch  with 
JSrSu«  to  whS»  it  hippens  to  be  Uvlng.  This  is  no^j«t 
SiSf^fim  of  got^SSit.    Itlsmendy^  way  of  showing 

"^J^^rSSa?.  ?KTSf  a*SS  ^yK^gtlon^t  1. 
deSTtSTaM  wmtm  Conrtltutum  must  P<J«*»  *>?  P**^^ 
Bovtbutd  ol  subtle  adnwrtmant.    Our  OonsUtution  does  possess 

'•'ftSr^^'tUo'VSrff  iTbS^  SinsUttttlon  can  grow-by 
mSSLS  £rijrtotiS«l£S«i.  The  method  of-interpretatton 
SrSSTmJS^tS  mortcommon  way  in  which  we  have  attwjd 
SS^SSSSn  to  ™S  changing  needs.    It  la  also  much  the 

""Smtt^  a  mtotwpretatlon  has  followed  on  a  dwr  "yw^foo 
<^*^ri;2srdemanifr-^«rihieh  Is  what  Mr.  Dooley  meant  by  »ylng 
Sa?Sr8»5S^oSrt  follows  ttaa  •»«*»9«?t^'  S^^ST 
i!t!iJ!^riM»t«UAn  baa  '■'*->»  becaive  the  election  of  ft.  new  Preei- 
LS^23^2S^!naJir£i  isd  tb  the  appointment  of  JusUces 
;S  r^^iSS^^  toe  tart  fewyeam.  however,  neither 

<tf  Mi^^  matfaoda  hM  worked. 

**— "'~;_  ---..  |»i.n,Maa  Court  does  not  appear  to  be  aware  o<  dec- 

nMfe  te  Mttodmnee.  Tlie  indcy  loi«rrlty  of  a  group  of  Judges 
SJrt  nSTcfi^Sf^  ^»  a^«S^t*'machin«r^  prevenung 
wOOTiutattoor  from  functlontof  as  the  subtle  instrument  it 

^'rte  neS£^^ftn  would  ttm  our  Oonetltutlon  from  a  death- 
inJIlSSS^iaabwhne  preosrrtac  the  advantagea  which  may 
na  ftom  taavtK  soma  JwMeas  of  great  age  and  ezperienoe. 

9^  riMlilsnt?  plan  Is  one  oC  the  moet  statesmanlike  a<  his 
M^Tand  win  tt  tharad  profva  OM  of  tbs  most  popular. 


Mr.  HERRXNQ.  Bir.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Recorb  a  radio  address  on  the  sub- 
ject of  The  Supreme  Court,  delivered  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  BaowNl  on  March  2,  1937. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  Supreme  Court  controversy  Is  betOTS 
the  congress  and  the  American  people.  As  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Michigan.  It  will  be  my  duty  in  the  near  future  to  aid 
in  deciding  the  issue.  The  vote  wlU  be  close.  Many  Senators 
have  already  taken  a  definite  position  and  they  seem  to  be  fairly 
equally  divided.  Many  have  preceded  me  in  this  fonmi.  I  b«J«v; 
I  am  the  first  to  speak  from  the  group,  roughly,  about  a  third 
of  the  Senate,  who  have  not  committed  themselves  and  whose 
minds  are  open  on  the  question.  This  group  will  cast  the  deciding 
votes  m  this  great  contest. 

When  the  issue  was  brought  to  the  fore  by  the  President  s  mes- 
sage of  February  6,  this  year.  I  determined  that  I  would  thoroughly 
^dyae  It.  get  the  full  benefit  of  congressional,  newsp^)er.  and 
public  discxiasion;  keep  an  open  mind  on  the  subject,  at  least. 
untU  near  the  close  of  the  great  debate.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
ptnpcee  of  congressional  debate  Is  If  It  is  not  to  aid  a  Senator  in 
Zoning  to  a  decision  that  is  best  for  the  country.  In  the  trial 
(rf  8  law  suit  we  charge  the  members  of  a  jury  to  wait  mitU  aU 
evidence  Is  in  before  making  up  their  indlvldxial  minds,  ine  Ben- 
ate  is  divided  into  three  groups — advocates  pro  and  con,  and  those 
who.  like  myself,  seek  all  light  possible  on  the  right  way  to  solva 

this  problem  for  the  best  interests  of  the  American  people.     

I  am  not  without  strong  convictions  on  this  subject.  I  agree 
with  most  of  today's  temperate  criticism  of  the  Court.  I  am 
frank  to  say  I  think  the  Coxirt  has.  in  many  instanofa.  exercised 
not  a  judicial  bm  a  veto  power.  The  econmnlc  and  political 
views,  not  the  clear  legal  issues  (I  admit  they  are  often  inter- 
twined) of  the  judges  have  too  often,  xmconsdously.  controlled 
them.  Too  many  judges  have  been  taken  from  the  ranks  of  big 
business  and  have  projected  their  conservatism  In  defense  of  prop- 
erty and  privilege  into  the  Judge-made  law  of  this  co\mtry.  I 
ttiinfc  the  Court  has  tortured  the  fourteenth  amendment.  Intended 
as  a  protection  to  the  colored  man.  Into  a  meaning  never  Intended 
by  its  axithors  or  the  people  that  ratified  It.  This  gives  rise  to 
most  of  the  just  criticism  of  the  Court  today.  The  Court's  con- 
sistent stand  against  the  general-welfare  claiise  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  shown  by  its  striking  down  of  liberal  legislation,  as  to 
child  labor.  tniTitTniim  hours  and  vrages,  agricultural  aid.  and 
many  other  progressive  measxires.  Is  largely  based  on  contorted 
Tn»«"«T^e  read  into  the  simple  language  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment and  the  commerce  clause  by  reactionary  legalistic  minds. 

With  the  general  statement  that  the  Supreme  Court  Is  the 
guwdlan  of  the  liberties  of  the  little  fellow.  I  caimot  agree.  Un- 
tass  the  little  fellow  whose  liberties  have  been  violated  has  quit* 
a  few  thousand  dollars  to  pay  the  heavy  expense  of  at  least  three 
Federal  proceedlnga.  Including  a  trip  to  Washington,  his  llbertlea 
will  not  be  preserved  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Court  can  In 
the  very  nature  of  things  only  hear  those  matters  which  well- 
financed  litigants  bring  before  them.  It  Is  true  that  now  and 
then  some  powerful  organization  interested  in  one  particular 
activity  will  take  up  a  Scottsboro  case:  and  that  Incidental  relief 
Is  sometimes  given  by  analogy  to  a  determined  cause,  but  the 
average  citizen  with  a  moderate  income  Is  without  recourae  to  the 
Court  because  of  the  prohibitive  cost. 

Stripped  of  Its  immaterial  incidentals,  the  President's  view  la 
that  the  great  Uberal  refwrns  of  his  administration,  conclusively 
u>proved  at  the  polls  last  November,  will  be  blocked  by  a  b«re 
majority  of  the  Court  unless  a  change  is  made.  On  the  other 
side  it  is  vigorously  contended  that  the  Executive  should  not  be 
permitted  to  change  the  complexion  of  the  Court  so  that  his  win 
imd  that  of  Congress  should  be  forthwith  Impoeed  on  the  Cour^ 
and  a  most  dangerous  precedent  thereby  esUbllshed.  The  first 
deals  with  the  substance  of  leglslaUon;  the  latta_wlth  the  foim 
of  government.  None  can  deny  the  great  Importance  of  boUi 
vlein.  The  one  U  concerned  with  a  prostrate  agriculture,  wtth 
women  working  long  houra  In  industry,  with  men  subjected  to  the 
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fstber  eniel  "freedom  at  contract  ctauae"  of  Ota  Oanstttatkm. 
with  a  pnUic  dtstreaaed  and  workmen  out  of  jobs  because  of  the 
inability  of  govenunent  to  function  through  some  form  of  arbl- 
tratioD.  The  other  is  deairoxw  of  keeping  the  form  of  government 
and  the  protections  and  assurances  of  oonstttutional  liberty  to 
the  citizen  that  have  certainly  aided  in  making  this  country 
great  and  prosperous  over  the  century  and  a  half  of  ita  existence^ 

The  entire  issue  Is  comi^lcated  by  the  fact  that  the  judgea  ot  a 
court  are  hiunan.  subject  to  human  frailtlea  and  impulsea,  to 
environment  and  class  prejudice.  The  Ooiut  is  uncertain,  di- 
vided within  itself  and  does  not  speak  with  the  anthortty  of 
unity.  No  stronger  words  of  condemnation  of  the  majority  of 
the  Court  have  been  uttered  than  are  found  In  dissenting  opinions 
by  the  minority  of  the  Court.  If  the  question  of  constitutionality 
could  be  definitely  and  oondxisively  determined  by  aome  instru- 
ment sxach  as  a  yardstick,  or  if  every  enactment  subjected  to  the 
test  could  be  laid  upon  the  C<mstitutlon  in  some  physical  manner 
and  the  eyes  ot  all  enabled  to  see  whether  it  was  contained  within 
the  basic  law.  we  would  have  no  issue  today.  But.  of  comae,  it  is 
not  so.  The  taw  is  at  best  an  inexact  science.  It  is  not  mathe- 
matical. Lawyers  and  court  so  often  disagree  that  there  ta  much 
truth  in  the  statement  that  the  opinkm  of  tlM  Supreme  Ooxnt 
is  merely  the  last  gueas. 

But  wtth  ]*ynttmt^  coDStitutlonal  government,  wtth  righta  re- 
served to  the  States  and  to  the  people,  we  must  have  a  tribunal 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  legistature  or  the  Executive 
have  tranegreseed  thoee  limitations.  In  other  words,  we  must 
have  a  Supreme  Court.  It  must  be  independent.  It  must  be 
powerfuL  I  only  wlah  It  oould  always  be  right.  That  Is  too 
mucb  to  expect:  let  us  say  we  wish  it  could  more  often  be  right. 

From  the  tenor  of  my  reniarka  up  to  this  point  you  may  well 
say.  "Mr.  Brown,  you  are  about  as  vigorous  aa  anyone  in  your 
critical  views  of  the  Court  and  yet  you  are  not  ready  to  agree 
with  the  President.  What  do  you  propose?"  That  is  a  fair  ques- 
tl<m. 

I  cannot  bring  my  mind  to  agree  that  the  Kiecutlve,  under 
authority  from  the  Congress,  should  be  given  the  power  to  add 
six  members  to  a  nine-man  Court  with  the  obvioua  mtent  to 
change  the  views  of  the  Court.  I  do  not  think  It  necessary.  Cer- 
tainly, If  we  recaU  the  history  of  our  country,  we  will  find  that 
major  reform  has  often  met  with  judicial  challenge  and  has  just 
as  often  overcome  it.  The  Court  placed  Its  approval  on  a  con- 
siderable extension  of  the  rights  of  slaveholders  by  its  opinion 
m  the  Itoed  Scott  case.  There  is  no  such  hiunan  slavery  in 
America  today.  The  Supreme  Court  blocked,  by  a  6-to-4 
decision,  a  system  of  income  taxes  designed  to  more  equitably 
tax  our  peopta  (FoOoek  v.  Loon  <fr  Trust.  157  U.  6.  ASB).  We  have 
an  income  tax  today.  The  Court  stood  m  the  way  of  hmnane 
national  child-labor  legislation  by  a  6-to-4  derision  (irommer 
V.  Dagenhart,  M7  U.  S.  25.  The  dawn  of  the  flay  when  we 
may  leglstate  nationally  to  protect  our  youth  la  near.  Time  for- 
bids mwitinn  of  othera.  Botti  public  opinion  and  ccmstttutional 
amendment  operated  to  work  these  rtforma.  Public  opinion  can 
solve  today's  problem  If  given  time. 

Of  all  the  proposals  to  settle  the  issue  I  like  that  of  Senator 
Noasra  best.  It  imposes  on  the  Court  a  rule  of  constitutional 
determination  that  the  Court  has  always  approved,  but  seldom 
followed.  The  rule  is  that  a  law  passed  by  a  leglatatlve  body 
shall  not  be  held  mvalid  imleas  its  invalidity  is  beyond  all  reason- 
able question.  It  is  based  on  the  fact  that  a  leglstative  body,  as 
well  as  a  court,  haa  some  conception  of  the  constitutiooal  limits 
placed  on  it.    It  la  well  eiqiressed  by  a  noted  taw  writer  as  follows: 

"Bvoy  presumption  is  m  favor  of  the  validity  of  an  act  of  the 
legistature,  *"<i  all  doubts  are  reserved  in  support  of  the  act 
*  *  *.  The  unoonstltutlmiality  mtist  be  clear  or  the  act  will 
be  sustained"  (Sutherland  on  SUtutory  Coostruction,  aec.  8a. 
Lewis,  ad  ed.). 

It  Is  somewhat,  not  entirely,  analagoua  to  the  ruta  In  criminal 
cases  that  a  jury  must,  to  convict,  unanimously  agree  that  the 
defendant  ta  guUty  beyond  reasonable  doubt.  Every  Intendment 
la  resolved  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  a  statute. 

When  three  or  four  out  of  a  court  of  nine  vigorously  contend 
a  taw  to  be  within  the  Constitution,  surely  the  other  five  ahould 
not  say  that  the  invalidity  is  beyond  question.  Tlie  Covot  should 
have  long  ago  adopted  a  rule  of  determination  which  would  re- 
quire a  judge  to  say  m  substance.  "My  own  view  is  that  the  law  is 
not  within  the  power  of  Congress,  but  several  of  my  brothers  on 
the  bench  find  that  it  ta  within  the  power  of  Congress.  Because 
of  their  opinion,  which  I  respect,  a  reasonable  doubt  arises  in  my 
mind.  I.  therefore,  am  constrained  by  the  ruta  of  constitutional 
construction  to  hold  the  taw  valid." 

I  favor  an  amendment  requiring  that  a  taw  enacted  by  Con- 
gress and  signed  by  the  President  shall  be  held  to  be  valid  if  two 
of  the  Supreme  Court  judges  afllrmatively  hold  it  to  be  vrlthin 
the  power  of  Congreas.  I  favor  submitting  it  by  the  speedy  con- 
vention system  used  In  the  prohibition  repeal  amendment.  The 
twenty-flrst  amendment  was  sxilnnitted  by  C<mgreas  Fetaiiary  30, 
1933,  and  was  ratlfled  December  S.  1883.  by  the  necessary  States. 
It  took  10  montha. 

The  basis  of  the  President's  proposal,  namely,  that  older  men 
tend  to  lo<*  backward,  that  they  have  passed  the  time  when  with 
coniUlence  they  can  cast  adrift  from  old  moorings  and  sail  out 
into  new  conceptions  is  manifestly  true.  The  fact  that  a  thou- 
sand Instances  can  be  given  of  aged  men  accompliahing  great 
things  does  not  belle  the  general  truth  that  youth  is  bctfd  and 
venturesome,  age  timid  and  overcautious. 

I  want  to  siqiport  my  President.  Be  ta  the  leader  of  my  party 
«nd  ttM  leadnr  of  the  Matian.  I  agree  with  his  condemnation  of 
the  present  situation,  but  I  have  not  yet  brought  my  mind  to  the 


eonetnalon  that  hto  aotatton  is  the  right  one.  I  oouBdentty  bdleve 
that  out  of  the  timnoU  and  strife  m  whi^  we  are  noer  engaged 
a  eorapromtae  solutkm  will  come. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  time,  Inexoratde  time,  marehce  with  the 
llberata  today.  A  few  aged  men  cannot  long  stay  that  march. 
Let  us  maintain  the  separation  of  our  governmental  powere.  Let 
us  refrain  fhan  teartag  down  tlM  Court  because  we  disagree  wtth 
some  of  its  members.  Let  us  dlstlngtUsh  between  the  Court  and 
the  men  who  but  for  today,  a  brief  today,  are  Its  members. 

I  refuse  to  view  this  iseue  as  a  supreme  crista  in  America.  If 
the  bill  passes,  we  will  have  a  Court  aeven  of  whose  membcn  were 
i^ipomted  by  Republican  PresMente,  and  eight  of  whom  have 
been  or  wiU  be  appointed  by  Democratic  Presidents,  not  an  unfair 
dlvtaion  on  the  poltlcal  basis  of  today.  If  it  does  not  peas,  publlo 
opimon  and  oompromlee  will  find  a  solution. 

Our  very  natures  lead  tis  to  violent  and  bitter  debate,  our 
American  predilection  to  overstatement  Is  again  manlfeat. 

Whether  this  bill  ta  voted  up  or  down.  America  will  survive. 

I  have  the  Idea  that  courts  and  constitutions,  Prestdenta  and 
parliaments  do  not  make  or  unmake  America.  Our  people,  made 
up  largely  ftom  bold,  venturesome,  and  dlsBatlsfled  peoples  of 
Europe,  built  a  new  nation  here  In  a  land  blessed  In  a  material 
way  as  no  other  land  is  so  bleased.  The  solid,  sound  sense  of 
our  people,  their  mutual  sattafactlon  with  the  larger  life  enjoyed 
here,  and  thetr  century  and  a  half  of  successful  democracy — t^eee 
are  the  stuff  and  sinew  of  America.  It  is  not  the  form,  it  ta  the 
substance  of  our  democracy  that  assures  the  success  and  the  Itfe 
of  the  Republic. 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  BT  HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK,  (V  MIS- 
SOURI. ON  MARCH  1.  1937 


Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President,  on  Monday  erenlng  last  an 
able  and  interesting  address  on  the  pr<H?osed  niorm  of  the 
Federal  courts  was  delivered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Mis- 
soiiri  [Mr.  Clark}.  I  bA  unanimous  consent  the  address 
may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Itiere  being  no  obiection.  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recokd,  as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience,  the  issues  raised 
by  the  historic  message  of  the  President  demanding  of  the  Con- 
gress the  complete  revamping  of  our  whole  judicial  cystem  are 
among  the  most  momentous  In  the  Hatkm'a  history.  Heduced 
to  bare  booea,  the  Issue  is  this:  Has  the  time  oome  in  our  na- 
tkmal  life  when  the  Congreas.  upon  the  demand  of  the  BeeentlTe, 
shall  attempt  to  subvert  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Oovemment, 
p^^Jrtwg  the  highest  tribunal  with  reference  to  particular  lltiga- 
.  tkm  and  a  particular  situation  and  thereby  to  all  tatenta  and 
^  purposes  destroying  forever  the  natlcmal  policy  of  adhering  to  a 
written  constitution,  with  a  weU-deOned  cystem  of  cheeks  and 
balances  and  definite  limitations  upon  the  various  agencies  of 
government?  To  my  mind,  a  belief  in  the  aflkrmatlve  of  this 
jMxjposltlon  is  the  only  ground  upon  which  so  violent  a  proposi- 
tion as  the  sack  of  the  Suprone  Court  can  be  justified. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  brieve  that  the  Issues  involved 
in  ptu  proposal  are  so  weighty,  their  determination  is  of  such 
vital  consequence  to  the  present  and  future  well-being  of  this 
Republic  and  to  the  perpetuity  ot  our  lnatltutf<me — the  ultimate 
refuge  of  free  government  upon  this  earth — that  the  discusalon 
^ould  be  conducted  upon  the  highest  powslble  plane.  These 
issues  transcend  partisanship,  sectiooallam.  personalltJea,  the  inter- 
eets  of  any  particular  class  or  clique  of  our  citteens  or  the  political 
ambitioos  or.  indeed,  the  political  survival  of  any  man  or  set  of 
moi  in  our  national  life.  Vltiq;>eration,  personal  abuse,  or  per- 
sonal appeals,  the  imputation  of  in^NX^Mr  motives,  can  only  aerve 
to  becloud  the  essential  issues.  On  an  Issue  of  this  magnitude 
to  waste  time  in  suggesting  improper  mottves  as  to  those  of  con- 
trary convictions  simply  evidences  an  unwillingneas  or  Inability 
to  think  the  question  through  and  face  the  proposltlan  on  its 
merits. 

The  President,  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Mi  inbwi 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  whose  duty  It  will  be  to  deter- 
mine the  matter  are  all  sworn  upon  their  solemn  oaths.  Twice 
m  the  United  States  Senate,  five  times  m  the  United  States  Army, 
three  times  before  m  civil  life.  I  have  held  up  my  right  hand  and 
taken  this  oath:  "I  do  solenmly  swear  that  I  will  support  and  de- 
fend the  Conatitutkm  of  the  United  States  against  all  enemies 
foreign  and  domestic,  that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to 
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thai  X  tate  this  obllgatioa  fraaly  and  wtthoat  any  men- 
tal iiHBintliin  or  punwae  at  entkan  In  dm  whatarer.  and  that  I 
vfll  mU  and  falthfuUy  peifann  tfaa  dnttaa  of  tha  oOoe  upon 
Vhlflik  I  un  about  to  antar.  ao  ha4>  ma  CkwL" 

Z  eoooeda  to  tha  PtMldent  and  to  thoaa  who  agz«e  with  himta 
tha  nrifiiiiroH  tha  poitfey  of  motlvw  and  the  devotkm  to  duty 
vhlchthii  ademn  oath  raquliae;  I  damMid  '«»»«". "^  "^ 
fimitariirt  who  agiw  with  ma  tha  aama  praauinpftlon  that  we  are 
atrlyti«  to  our  uttarmoat  upon  our  oatha  of  o««,,*°JJ««*"P*^ 
tha  bast  that  may  be  dona  for  tha  mfety  and  weU-belng  of  the 
ffatVn*  I  beUate  that  It  la  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  of 
any  dtlaan  in  tha  country  to  form  an  iv^nlon  upon  this  great 
rSistlon  and  to  make  It  artlculata  in  itj  wmy  **.^„ff,yy*°;i; 
But  I  plead  wtth  my  fellow  ettlaana  to  see  that  the  essential  issues 
StOI  bot  belostslgbt  <M  In  personaUUes  or  partisanship,  in 
ehargm  or  oounterehargea,  In  coaUtlona  o*  o«*!l?^  ™*?5'**JS'' 
in  government  by  prejudice  and  propaganda     That  way  Ilea  de- 

"SS^SiUSafSSpoaal  from  the  Prmldant  of  the  United  State. 

(»ny^Pwald«it)  la«tttled  by  »«-«  "L*^  fr*.SS"«SJS2 
mart  eaiaful  and  deferential  <»ns»def»ttonby  hto  f ^tow  ^ttoens 
and  more  partleularly  by  the  Mambecs  at  Oongitm.  TWstoJ^' 
elaay  true  In  tha  ease  of  suoh  a  man  se  Franklin  D.  Rooaevelt, 
Who  bymaaon  of  his  own  aohleremMits  and  tha  omwbelmlng 
fS^^  the  American  pMpJ*.  '•^I^'SZSncfi'SSWS 

{r&*!P£d^dn!Sui5rffi;  rap^  /slS*2?*)2S?^«**S?K2 

tha  world  has  made  him  easily  tha  f oremoat  fiffura  In  thsr  world 
SSar  But  to  freely  eoooede  the  splMidld  jwvemm  •»«  hjg 
Irtaait  of  tha  FrsldsBt  la  by  no  mMms  to  agree  as  to  either  the 
BMMiLtv  or  thawSdoa  of  hla  propoMd  to  fuadamsntaUy  change 

oar  wbola  gomnantal  fabrto  fe  m>K  •  *!»I»2J7  .SSiTt^aw 
Ot  tha  intagrtty  of  hto  uuipoam  and  of  his  high  Ideals  X  hayt 
im  d«5St.  iStsuggesttogrfSTtfyya  of  wch  ;2«J«««««- 
laaBUM  imnortanne  should  ba  oanfnlw  ooartdstad  by  the  ^^a^- 
amneDtodlmasskmately  and  nmoved  from  the  influence  of  the 

of  themra  and  woman  who  hava  equaUy  with  the  Prs^dent  Uksn 
aa  oath  to  wall  and  faithfully  perform  tha  dutlssaf  their 


X  have  said  and  X  believe  that  this  <iusstkm  transcmds  aUpar- 
ttaaartite.  Bat  X  canaot  Ignore  the  oroposltkm.  repeatedly  urged  by 
aivportera  of  the  plan  for  gachlng  the  Su| 


ttkm.  repeatedly  . 
e'Bupreme  Court  that  it  Is  jn 
,«  of  a  mandats  from  die  paa|de.  to  wtt,  the  sweeping 
poBular  and  eleetaral  majority  returned  for  the  President  and  the 
bratoeratle  tidwt  In  the  Movamber  election.  I  deny  any  such 
proposition  absohitdy.  Wo  such  mandate  waa  received  ft;™*  the 
pt^iefar  tha  aU-eoaelant  reaaon  that  no  audi  Issue  waa  submitted 
tip  fr^  people. 

By  thefavor  of  ttie  Democrata  of  lIlssQurl  I  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Philadelphia  conventkm  of  Itse.  which  unanimously  renominated 
FraaMentBooeevelt.  X  voted  lAeertuUy  and  enthuslastlcaUy^far  the 
adoption  of  the  Democratic  pUtform  when  It  *yP"«^  .^ 
aSkUm  Waama  aa  f^^fmtmat  of  the  platform  committee,  and  I  did 
80  with  the*  amuranfa  that  tt  met  with  the  entire  approval  of  the 
PMaMant  and  tha  mtlmatloa  that  the  President  had  himself  com- 
peaed  the  most  vital  planks.  I  stood  within  6  feet  of  Ifr.  John  L. 
Lewis,  who  had  supported  Herbert  Hoover  In  1028.  wbtm  he  broad- 
east  fkom  tha  convention  platform  a  paen  of  Joy  that  a  party  had 
at  last  corns  forward  with  a  declaration  of  devotion  to  a  policy  of 
eoondmlc  and  social  reform  even  If  amendment  to  the  ConsUtu- 
tkm  should  be  neocesary.  I  applauded  lustily  at  that  memoratfle 
apeetaole  at  PTanklln  PMd  when  the  President  aooepted  his  re- 
Bomlnatlon  in  the  eloquent  and  dramatic  appeal  In  which  be  an- 
iyi^i»>««wf  his  aeeeptanee  and  support  of  the  whole  of  the  platform. 
9m.  indeed,  he  should,  slnoe  he  had.dletated  Ita  every  Jot  and  tittle. 

W  want  to  tha  eounUy  upon  that  jdatform.  We  J<tfned  Issue 
vlth  the  RepabUeana  and  the  Liberty  Leaguera  and  an  Uw  f  oreea 
oflaanTtnn  as  wan  as  tha  vartous  dissenting  forces  of  radlcaUsm 
^nSTit.  Upon  tha  net  rssOlta  of  tha  administration  of  President 
BooaMalt  and  opoa  the  enuaelstklon  of  prtndple  In  the  platform 
V*  wMed  battle.  In  r'nnr^T  ^v^th  minions  of  my  f  dlow  country- 
meB.TthoroimliIy  bdlevad  in  that  dsdaration  of  prlnc4>le.  I  did 
not  9an  myaaif  tn  that  t— T-*f*  X  waa  not  mjaelf  a  candidate, 
bat  leoald  not  have  worked  harder  If  my  own  immerttate  poUtleal 
fortanoa  had  been  at  Make.  X  waa  myaaif  tha  oaelal  spokegnan  of 
my  party  at  two  oonvantloaata  my  State.  X  made  aeorea  of  speeehee 
to  vSuM  Statae.  and  m  every  ipeeeh.  wtth  tha  beat  tntentlona  in 
the  world.  X  ftaw  attantlan  to  the  paitlcOlar  pledge  aa  to  the  means 
by  whleh'tha  Dsmocratle  program  waa  to  be  effeetuated.    Here  is 

•VtSme  probieaaa  eannot  be  aflaettvtiy  eoived  by  leglsUtkm 
within  the  qiiwlimtlim.  we  shaO  seek  each  clarifying  smendment 
aa  win  aaKue  to  the  lagWataree  of  the  eeveral  States  and  to  the 
of  the  Unted  Mrtee.  each  wtthln  tta  proper  Jurlsdlctloxi. 
to  enaet  thoee  laws  which  the  Stete  and  nderal  Legls- 
■,  wlthm  thair  reqwettva  qiherea.  shaU  find  neeeamry  m 

adequately  to  regulate  eommeroe.  protect  pubUc  health  and 

aaiaty.  and  aafeguard  eeonomlo  aeuuilt|.   Thus  we  propose  to  main- 
tain the  letter  and  ivUlt  of  the  OonBtttatSoii." 

X  eataTuUy  read  every  word  that  waa  uttered  by  the  President  In 
that  campalgXL  By  the  *ii"ii>—  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
I  was  furnished  wtth  every  btt  of  oOdal  literature  put  out 
n*i<7tifL|  haadfqiaarten,  all  of  vrhldi  X  peruaed.  I  was  sent  the 
of  uaailj  every  Important  oOclal  tpbkmmux  at  the 
party.  Xf  any  of  them,  from  the  Pieeldsnt  down,  ever  intimated 
such  a  uieasiiie  aa  p««^»rtT^  the  BuprMne  COnrt,  X  never  saw  it.  On 
Ltraix,  every  qwakaaman  of  tha  party  did  prededy  what  X 
an  the  platform  deelaratftan  and  amphartaed  the  diff er- 


enoe  in  conditions  In  the  Nation  at  the  beginning  of  the  Roosev^ 
administration  and  at  its  end.  The  charge  that  it  waa  intended  to 
pack  the  Supreme  Court,  advanced  a  few  times  by  Republican  or 
Obtfty  League  orators,  waa  either  ignored  or  waa  indignanUy 
repudiated  by  every  Democratic  spc^csman  who  took  the  trouble 

to  notice  It.  

The  fact  that  a  few  days  before  the  beglzmlng  of  the  pres- 
ent session  of  the  Congress  such  eminent  leaders  aa  Senate  Leader 
JosKPH  T.  RcmzKSOK  and  Spnker  William  B.  Bankhiad  gave  out 
formal  statemento  declaring  the  necessity  for  constitutional 
amendments  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  administration  is 
potent  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  my  own  observations  as  to  our 
campaign  pledgee.  _        .  .  ^ 

Theref(H«  I  say  that  the  claim  now  that  there  la  a  mandate 
from  the  people  for  the  packing  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  chUd's 
play.  No  suc^  proposition  waa  aubmltted  to  the  American  people 
to  the  last  election,  directly  or  indirectly.  What  the  result  would 
have  been  If  It  had  been  the  issue  in  the  campaign  I  will  not  now 
attempt  to  estimate.  Certainly  the  whole  complexion  of  the  strug- 
gle would  have  been  changed.  On  the  issues  submitted,  what  the 
American  people  expreeeed  by  their  votes  on  November  3  was:  (1) 
A  sweeping  approval  of  Preeident  Rooeevelt  and  the  net  results  of 
his  administration,  (3)  a  sweeping  disapproval  of  the  rwtctlonary 
foroas  behtod  Oovemor  Landon,  and  (3)  a  general  approval  of  the 
Democratic  platform.  ..  ^  ._.    w 

Not  by  the  farthest  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  It  fairly  be 
■aid  that  the  American  people  expressed  themselvee  to  favor  of 
#iti««g<ng  our  fundamental  law  by  enlarging  and  packing  the  8u- 
mmeOourt  tmlees  one  holds  to  the  doetrtoe.  which  the  Presi- 
dent himself  would  be  the  first  to  repudiate,  that  under  our 
■yatem  a  tremendous  vote  of  confidence  to  a  free  oountrv  as  a 
laward  for  a  task  nobly  performed  anumnts  to  the  equivalent 
of  a  ukase  from  the  people  "the  king  can  do  no  wrong."  Oar- 
talnly  on  no  other  theory  can  It  be  conceived  that  the  last  elec- 
tion was  a  popular  mandate  for  changing  the  Constitution  by 
ptM^lftng  the  Supreme  Court.  X  know  that  mlUlons  who  voted 
i^roval  of  our  platform  and  for  the  reelection  of  our  Preeident 
had  no  such  idea. 

Stripped  of  excees  verbiage  and  pretensions  the  Issue  Is  very 
simple.  Inqxnrtant  as  ate  its  consequences  and  Implications.  Xn 
his  message  with  his  facile  mastery  of  rhetoric  and  his  charm  of 
expoeltion.  the  Preeident  combines  several  subjects  which  had  no 
reel  connection  with  each  other.  With  the  President's  expreeslona 
as  to  the  abaolute  necessity  of  insuring  that  the  administration  of 
Justice  shaU  be  speedy  and  sure,  I  entirely  agree  as  do  nearty  aU  of 
the  people.  I  strongly  favor  the  creation  of  all  the  additional 
Jtidges  which  may  be  necessary  to  make  certain  that  delays  wlU 
be  reduced  to  a  twiTiiiwiim.  i  do  not  agree  that  there  is  any  con- 
nection whatever  between  the  age  of  the  Judges  and  the  conges- 
tion to  certato  inferlOT  Federal  courts.  The  courts  in  which  there 
Is  congestion  unfortimately  do  not  by  any  means  coincide  with 
the  Jtirisdlction  to  which  new  Judges  would  be  appototed.  Nor 
Is  age  any  test  of  liberalism  of  the  Judges.  Some  of  the  most 
reactionary  to  the  United  States  are  well  below  60  and  would  not 
be  reached  by  this  measure,  while  some  of  the  older  Judges  are 
^wuwg  the  most  llboral  to  their  view  of  the  law.  But  while  the 
method  propoeed  for  the  appototment  of  additional  Judgea  Is 
neither  the  most  logical  nor  the  most  scientlflc,  it  would  add  to 
the  worictog  personnel  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  available  for  duty 
where  needed.  I  would  gladly  support  such  a  measure  and  am 
Bure  it  would  encoiinter  no  serioiis  opposition  to  Congrees. 

The  proposal  of  the  President  for  the  appototment  of  a  proctor 
to  advise  the  Supreme  Court  to  its  advisory  Jiirisdlctlon  is  a  mtoor 
administrative  matto'  to  which  there  can  be  no  serious  objection. 
The  piopoeal  to  extend  to  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  the 
privilege  which  haa  kmg  been  extended  to  other  Federal  Judges  of 
retiring  at  the  age  of  70  is  of  such  obvious  fairness  that  It  has 
been  adopted  by  both  Houaea  of  Congress  by  a  substantlaUy  unani- 
mous vote  and  la  now  to  the  hands  of  the  President. 

But  theee  are  the  minor  and  really  vntv\nr\fr**A  matten 
thrown  toto  the  jvopoeal  as  make-weights.  About  them  there 
need  be  no  dlqnite.  It  has  been  conclusively  demonstrated  and 
admitted  tlmt  there  la  no  connection  between  any  congeatlan  to 
the  lower  courta  and  the  packing  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

If^^ywT  It  h»if  been  conclusively  proven  out  of  the  mouths  of 
the  Scdlcltor  Oeneral  and  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  as  well  as  from 
the  utteranoea  of  Prof.  Felix  Frankfurter,  cloee  adviser  of  the 
Preeident  and  eminent  conunentatcw  on  legal  mattera,  that  the  Idea 
th^t  age  has  Impaired  the  vigor  ot  the  Judges  to  the  extent  of 
toterfertng  with  the  work  of  the  Court  is  fallacy  pure  and  simple. 
The  Supreme  Court  is  up  with  its  docket,  and  it  Is  nearly  the  only 
court  to  the  Nation.  Federal  or  State,  which  is.  Matters  i»operly 
coming  before  the  Court  may  be  speedily  heard,  and  a  dedalon  may 
be  h*^  with  a  minimum  of  delay,  usually  at  the  same  term  <tf 
court.  The  refusal  of  the  Court  to  take  Jurisdiction  of  cases  under 
the  extraordinary  writ  of  c^tiorarl  U  to  pursuance  of  a  policy 
deUberately  impoeed  upon  the  Coxirt  by  Con^vss.  which  determtoed 
that  the  time  of  the  highest  tribunal  should  not  be  occupied  to 
reafllrmtog  to  private  d^utes  prtociples  of  law  often  before  an- 
nounced but  should  be  reserved  for  the  proper  exercise  of  ita 
omistltutional  functions,  for  the  coordination  of  decislims  of  to- 
ferior  courts,  and  for  the  exercise  of  Its  supervisory  fiinctlons  over 
thoee  courts. 

That  the  age  of  the  present  Jtistioes  on  the  Covirt  Is  not  the  real 
reason  for  the  proposals  but  la  in  truth  merely  the  basis  for  a 
temporary  expedient  for  packing  the  Court  for  a  definite  purpoea 
has  now  been  nearly  universally  admitted  even  by  the  supporters 
of  the  measure.     Mere  age  is  not  a  test  eithtf  of  efDclency  or 
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Ifberallsra.  Gladstone,  who  bad  to  his  youth  been  the  "rising  hope 
of  the  stem,  unbending  Tories",  conducted  his  greatest  fight  as 
the  leading  Liberal  to  the  wrald  at  the  age  of  80,  and  waa  the 
great  Uberal  Prima  Minister  of  England  at  80.  The  fires  of  lib- 
eralism burned  as  brightly  to  Jefferson  at  80  as  they  had  when  he 
wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence  at  S3. 

Of  the  two  greatest  liberal  Jurists  of  modem  times.  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes  served  with  unimpaired  vigor  of  mtod  until  his  ninetieth 
year  and  then  voluntarily  resigned,  and  Mr.  Justice  Brandeia.  now 
80,  is  still  the  brightest  ornament  of  our  Judicial  system.  On  the 
Court  at  the  preeent  ttane  the  t^deat  membv  la  the  outstanding 
liberal,  while  the  youngest  Is  perhape  the  ablest  ipokeaman  for  the 
conservative  group. 

With  the  complete  explosion  of  the  factual  support  set  up  for 
the  proposed  changee  Insofar  aa  It  i^iplles  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
this  basis  of  argument  has  been  largely  abandoned.  The  franker 
proponents  (tf  tha  change  openly  avow  the  purpoee  to  stack  the 
Bupreme  Coxirt  wtth  zeipard  to  a  particular  situation  and  with  re- 
spect to  particular  litigation  now  pending  or  soon  to  be  pending 
before  it  and  Justify  It  on  the  ground  that  It  Is  desirable  that  cer- 
tato pvtlcular  leg^atlon  be  held  oonstltutlonal,  an  argument 
doeely  akto  to  candor  and  logic  to  the  plea  of  the  defendant  who 
fustlfled  himself  for  steaUng  a  horse  on  the  grotmd  that  he  needed 
the  horse. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  aa  oOoUd  White  Botise  atatemant  tacitly 
n^fn^ft»*i«g  the  reasoning  set  fcirth  to  the  President's  message  and 
the  supporting  letter  ctfoie  Attorney  Oeneral  admitted  that  plana 
for  changing  Judlelal  eonstrooiion  by  enlargement  of  tha  Court 
were  set  on  foot  nearty  a  yearn  ogo  aa  a  dlreet  rsaolt  of  tha  unani- 
mous deelBlon  tovaUdattog  the  N.  B.  A.,  In  which  Mr.  Justloa 
Brandals  coneorrsd  and  to  which  the  great  liberal  Jttstloe  Oardoso 
went  dlsttnetly  further  than  hin  eonservatlva  eoUeaguea. 

Thla,  then,  preaenta  the  bald,  naked  propoaltloo  of  tha  paakhig 
of  tha  Supreme  Ooort  with  regard  to  a  particular  sltoatlon  and 
particular  litigation.  It  preeents  to  bold  relief  the  question  of 
whether  we  shall  set  the  pre<}edent  of  changing  oonstltotlonal 
eonstruetlon  by  vtolant  means,  which  neoeeoarlly  impUea  the  end 
of  an  Independent  Judiciary  and  the  end  of  our  ooostttutlonal 
system  of  checks  and  balances  or  whether  we  shall  follow  the  ^a- 
tem  established  by  the  fatherH  and  acquiesced  to  untn  now  of 
making  changes  to  the  fundamental  law  only  by  the  processes 
set  up  by  the  Constitution  ttaelf  by  anhmlsslnn  to  the  eovaretgn 
power — the  people  of  the  United  Statee.  Xn  passing.  It  Is  only 
fair  to  say  that  any  delay  which  has  occurred  with  respect  to  tha 
determination  of  the  legklatlou  of  the  last  4  years  has  not  been 
due  either  to  delay  upon  the  part  of  the  Court  or  of  the  adverse 
parties  but  by  reason  of  the  procedure  of  the  Oovemment  Itself, 
in  one  notable  Instance  under  the  N.  B.  A.,  a  case  which  had 
been  selected  by  the  Government  aa  a  perfect  test  case,  was  dls- 
mlsaed  by  the  Government  after  it  had  reached  the  Supreme  Court 
and  Immediately  before  tt  was  set  for  trial  and  while  I  was  to  the 
act  of  totrodui^ng  to  the  Ser.ate  a  reeolutlon  caUlng  vpaa  the 
Att<Hmey  Oeneral  to  try  the  cuse  and  determine  the  queatlon  of 
the  constitutionality  of  the  act. 

If  the  proposal  to  increase  the  Court  were  one  of  permanent 
public  policy  to  be  decided  upon  Its  merits  and  to  put  toto  eSSct 
gradually  or  at  some  day  oertsin  to  the  future  I  wotild  have  an 
entirely  open  mtod  upon  the  subject. 

My  objection  la  not  so  much  to  the  tncresse  to  the  slae  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  although  I  deem  so  large  an  tocrease  inadvisable. 
It  Is  because  It  amounts  essentially  to  abolishing  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Uhlted  Statee  as  It  has  existed  since  the  foundation 
of  the  Bepubllc  and  the  setting  up  of  a  new  tribunal  to  Its  stead 
with  reference  to  a  particular  situation  and  particular  litigation. 
The  conclusion  la  toeacapable  that  to  tocrease  the  Court  at  one 
time  by  the  addition  of  two-thirds  of  Its  present  membership  Is 
to  pack  the  Court  for  a  specific  purpose. 

It  would  mean  the  end  of  an  Independent  Judiciary  to  thla 
country  aa  we  have  always  known  It.  In  my  Judgment  it  would 
be  better  to  have  no  Judicial  branch  of  the  Oovemment  at  all 
than  to  have  a  pitiful  shadow  of  one.  subservient  to  either  tha 
Bxecutlve  or  the  Cbngress  or  both  of  them  combined. 

Be  it  not  forgotten  that  a  precedent  set  by  a  good  President  of 
high  ideala  for  good  public  pvopoees  may  be  taken  advantage  of 
to  soDM  future  time  by  a  bad  President  or  a  mlstakftn  Preeident 
or  one  with  ulterior  motives.  If  the  Court  can  now  be  Increaaed 
to  nearly  double  ita  preeent  zoembMahlp  with  req^ect  to  a  par- 
ticular situation  some  future  reactionary  Preeident  with  a  aub- 
aervient  Congreea  could  agato  pack  it  for  the  subjugidlon  of  our 
rights. 

But  the  question  la  asked,  'T)o  you  not  trust  the  President?** 
(which,  of  course,  also  Includes  all  future  Prssldents) .  T>o  you  not 
trust  the  Congrees?"  (which,  of  oouxae.  Includes  all  future  Conk- 
greeses  as  weU  aa  the  present) . 

X  answer  to  the  words  of  the  Immortal  Jefferson,  the  great 
champkm  of  our  BlU  of  Bights: 

Tt  would  be  a  dangerous  delusion  if  our  confidence  to  the 
men  of  our  choloe  wbnuW  silenoe  our  f ears  for  the  safety  of  our 
rights.  Oonfldenoe  Is  everywhere  the  parent  of  despotism.  Flee 
government  Is  founded  on  Jealousy,  not  to  confidence.  It  is  Jeal- 
ousy and  not  confidence  which  prescribee  limited  constitutions  to 
bind  down  those  whom  we  arc  obliged  to  trust  with  power.  Our 
Constitution  haa  aeoordlnfi^y  fixed  the  limits  to  whksh.  and  no 
further  our  confldmoe  wlU  go.  Xn  questions  of  power,  thei^let 
no  more  be  heard  of  confidence  to  man.  but  btod  him  down  trans 
by  the  ehaliw  of  the  Oonstttutton.'* 


We  know  both  from  the  history  of  the 
tion  to  our  own  country  that  extraordinary  powers  granted  to  or 
asaomed  by  a  good  legMatare  or  a  good  eiMiutlve  for  bSBsAosBt 
purpoees  and  beneficlenUy  used  by  him  may  be  aetaed  by  a  bad 
leglriature  or  a  bad  Bieeutlve  and  made  aa  engine  of  tyranny. 

We  have  frequently  heard  it  said  that  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  ancient  Bomaa  Bepubllc  to  tlnkea  of  dangw  to  appotot 
a  dictator  with  abaotuts  power  as  a  UMjasuie  of  safety  tor  tha 
republic.  X  doubt  not  that  there  wsre  times  when  this  sjslum 
worked  wen  but  one  fateful  day  there  oame  a  bad  dictator  who 
did  not  turn  baA  his  extraotdinary  powora  and  tha  Bomaa 
Xtepublic  was  no  mors. 

Ws  have  ssen  to  the  very  preeent  to  an  American  eoaamoa- 
wealth  constitutional  changes  sponaored  by  a  governor  of  good 
totentlons  and  not  misused  by  him,  salnad  by  a  man  of  towering 
ambition  and  used  by  him  to  destroy  every  veatlge  of  a  rspubU* 
can  form  of  government  and  wtabllab  a  dlctatomhip  aaoro  oam> 
plete  than  that  of  Mussolini  or  Bitlet^--only  to  be  ended  by 
assassination. 

It  la  not  my  purpose  now  to  dlaeum  tha  question  of  vrhether 
the  dictatorship  of  Buey  Long  was  a  benevolent  one  or  not.  But 
the  fact  is  outstanding  that  a  constitutional  change  enacted  by 
his  predecessor.  Governor  Parker,  to  effeet  authorlatog  tha  legla- 
lature  to  resolve  Iteelf  into  a  oonstltutlonal  oonventlon  and  adopt 
oonstltutlonal  changes  without  submission  to  the  people,  vras  ths 
means  by  which  Ixmg  achieved  his  dictatorship.  Nor  la  it  to  be 
disputed  that  his  empire  did  not  become  complete  tmtil  he  had 
brought  the  Judicial  as  wall  aa  the  leglslaUve  and  exaeuUve 
branchee  of  the  State  ttoder  his  control.  And  then,  one  ot  the 
first  thiags  hs  did  waa  to  Jam  through  IsglstatloB  to  sOaetually 
dsstoy  ths  frssdom  of  the  press  guaranteed  by  the  Oonstltutloa. 
This  tecnrsloa  against  the  Oonatltuttoa  and  our  Ubsrtlss  was 
thwarted  by  the  unanimous  decision  of  "nine  old  men"  sltUag  aa 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statee. 

Our  todependent  Judiciary  has  always  been  the  protection  of 
the  liberties  of  the  individual  and  of  mlnoritlsa.  Without  tha 
protection  of  the  Constitution  and  the  eourta  many  of  our  moat 
predaxui  liberties  would  have  been  loot.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
been  the  guardian  of  the  BUI  of  Bights. 

Xn  our  own  time  we  have  eeen  an  atteB4>t  made  by  tha  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  convict  the  greateet  liberal  Senator  to  tha 
country  on  a  trumped-up  charge  to  revenge  for  his  work  in  driv- 
ing from  oflloe  a  venal,  corrupt  Attorney  General.  Be  waa 
triumphantly  acquitted  becauae  the  Court  imder  the  BUI  of 
Blghta  refuaed  to  permit  him  to  be  framed  before  a  picked  eourt 
to  an  alien  Jurisdiction. 

I  am  very  tar  from  believing  that  the  Bupreme  Court  la  sacro- 
sanct or  that  its  dedsloaa  are  neceesarlly  above  eiltlGlsm.  X  have 
read  the  critlciBms  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson  iqxm  both  tha  per- 
eonnel  and  the  decisions  of  the  Court.  X  have  read  tha  blttsr 
attains  of  LtnocAn  upon  the  Drod  Scott  decision  and  other  policies 
of  the  Court.  My  first  memoriee  are  of  an  era  when  the  Oourt 
was  generally  ertticlaed  by  liberals  and  by  none  more  than  by 
my  father— for  Ita  action  by  a  6-to-4  decision  declaring  the  to- 
cmne-tax  provlatons  of  the  Wilson  bUl  unconstitutional  by  reaeon 
of  one  Jiistice  changing  his  mind  overnight.  Btit  theee  matters 
have  been  corrected  either  by  the  march  of  time  or  by  definite 
constitutional  amendments.  - 

X  have  myself  disagreed  with  the  Supreme  Oourt  upon  the  nar- 
row cuusU'UCti<m  Shown  to  scnne  of  its  decisions,  notably  the 
chUd-labor  dectalons  and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Hew  Totk 
minimum-wage  decisions.  I  have  not  forborne  to  crttlelae  tha 
Court  for  theee  decisions,  or  to  vote  for  measures  which  X  knew 
to  be  contrary  to  the  letter  of  the  decisions  or  to  favor  constitu- 
tional amendmenta  for  changing  them.  But  that  is  aa  eessa- 
ttally  different  matter  from  wiping  out  constltutianal  aafsgoarda 
by  pairing  the  Oourt. 

Xt  should  never  be  forgotten  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  tha 
comparatively  few  cases  to  which  the  Suprmne  Court  haa  dedared 
acts  of  Oongrem  or  the  acta  of  State  togttfataiaa  uneonatttu- 
tionsl  was  to  pursuance  of  the  BUI  of  Bighta,  the  safsguard  of  our 
personal  Ubertles.  The  Supreme  Oourt  has  prevented  lUepd 
aearches  and  seizure  of  private  papers.  It  haa  prevanted  anthorl- 
aatUm  of  criminal  proeecut&on  after  a  man  has  been  ooaapallad 
to  testify  before  a  grand  Jury.  It  has  pieveated  aa  aOiort  of 
Congress  to  authorise  retrial  to  a  Federal  ooort  of  facts  already 
toted  and  aettled  to  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  to  a  State  eourt.  It 
has  prevented  the  taking  of  i»ope»t3f  for  publie  use  wtthoat  lost 
oon4>en8atlon.  Xt  has  prevented  imprlaonment  at  hard  labor  with- 
out todlctment.  Xt  has  prevented  vtolatlon  of  the  oouaUtmiOBal 
provision  requiring  the  def aidant  to  a  criminal  trial  to  be 
fronted  by  the  witnesses  sgatnst  him.  It  has  forbidden  a  sti 
authorizing  an  appeal  by  the  Government  to 
accused  has  been  onoe  to  Jeopardy  and  been  found  not  guflty  by 
a  Jury.  It  haa  declared  unconstttutianal  a  utatate  which  attsaq[»tad 
to  make  a  crime  out  of  an  act  which  waa  not  a  crtaaa  whan  the 
act  was  committed  aad  to  punlSh  the  man  for  socih  aa  act. 
These  are  acts  of  the  Congrees  declared  tovalid  by  the  Supreme 
Court  which  make  us  pause  when  the  questkm  is  ssked  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Congrea  cannot  be  trusted  to  datermlna  what 
is  oonstitutlonaL 

X  recall  that  to  my  own  State.  Indeed.  In  my  nattva  eooaty,  a 
priest,  notable  throughout  that  country  for  Madnem  and  good 
works,  was  once  put  to  Jail  for  tha  crime  of  artmmistsrtng  sxtrsme 
unctioa  to  a  dytog  partahionsr  without  having  taken  a  poUdeal 
test  oath  required  tj  a  dsspotto  Vglslatwra  la  tha  dark  dsys  of 
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■■miMliiHillim  foOovlac  tlM  Ctrll  War.  Bm  wms  freed  hj  the 
•taid  man-  tlMn  on  tb*  8upr«M  Ooort  on  tba  ground  that  it  vim 
»  vlotetlon  of  tiM  BUI  of  Bight*  aad  tte  Mlpi  of  terrorln  MlaKNirl 


to  pr 


tl)0  tether  of  the  0(aietitatl<m.  once  wrote: 

^^^•le  the  Mzthore  at  thle  Uea^  "^♦^^lliS 

Tttelr  eyee  muet  ef«r  he  reedy  to  nMU*.  thetr  mioo 

^ffiy«T»«^t  end  thetr  erne  to  repel  or  repair,  aggreenone  on 

They  tnamt^wm  that  wlae  aaen  coneelTed  It.  that  eteong 


that 
that 


hSt7tSStam!nd  tt.  that"  brmtre  men  have  fought  for  1^ 
tmom  bmf  died  far  It.  It  la  my  hope  and  fervent  prayer 
It  will  he  long.  loBg  indeed  hefore  "»VP2>'«  J»°*S^  *? 
the  brUke  upon  vrhleh  ire  have  croeeed  the  chaam  hy 
thTfaadiaMBiSil  mtrtt  in  which  the  Oonetitutlan  waa 

rhleh  It  waa  founded. 


;- 


Natkmal  Strcmm  Control 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

or  TXNinBSSIB 

W  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednetdaw,  March  J  OegUlattve  daw  of  Wedneaday,  Feb.  24), 

1937 


Planned  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  March  3  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  Feb,  24), 

1937 


ixrm  FBOM  w,  H-  mcK.  vBonxxnaF  tok  jaasasan 

WVBB  flOOO  OOHTBOL  AfMOCIATION 

llr  lAflCBiLAR.  MP.  PreaidBnt,  I  have  received  a  com- 
munli»tk»  fxtun  the  prcsldeiit  <rf  tbe  Mlssteippl  River  Flood 

Control  ABftfTi^ft««"  on  the  subject  of  National  Stream  Con- 
trol, which  I  aak  to  have  printed  In  the  R«c»ei». 

Ttmnb^ag  no  objectloii.  the  cooununicatlon  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rkx»o.  as  f  oUows: 

■.tkmal  atream  oootnl  ihould  he  divided  Into  Ave  principal  wib- 
^l^ona— Aood  edntrol.  Irrtcation.  hydroetoctrlo  power  production. 
BttTtaatlon.  and  aoU-eroelasi  prerentlon. 

ta^Lunlna  for  national  atream  c«»trol  eroy  eectlon  of  the 
n^J^tS  muatbedMlt  with,  each  water  vaUey  must  be 
^'"'^    ta?%<SS5.>a3£  to^^  valley:  uplanda  murt  be 
u  fw  aSl-SrSaon^eventlon  and  foe  the  leetoraUan  of  water 
which  have  been  kmeved  by  too  much  drainage. 

A  ^SS^STatm*  and  property  haa  resulted  from  droughts 
ttMbyfloods  and  It  must  be  discovered  how  muchof  the  cfrought 
2m  <^  teorovlded  with  adequate  moisture  by  streem  controL 
"TESfrtiSrSSar  havlngdertrtictlve  Hoods,  but  being  a  source 
•tf^MTktatfwwaftv  soDDtyTand  Into  which  the  sewage  of  dUes  and 
i£ShSrSS^vM  be  dealt  with  to  insure  sufflciwit 
SSftoSTto^JoSTtor  carrying  off  the  sewage  so  th*t  ttowator 

SH^^caSSriii^dSr^"'?^   ^"tSJ 

SLimrf  «^  bin  for  nattooal  stream  control  must  be  such  as  wlU 
ftMmethenaper  dealing  with  every  part  at  the  problMa  In  every 
2ir  Tto  bStagthSTSSt  every  man  Who  has  stalled  t^protoian 
Sw^h^  •to  nart  murt  have  an  opportunity  to  contribute  his 
g,jS&5  to  iTiiSStee  in  eachloie  of  the  Ck«gress  having 

^'rH^fitaSbmor  ttMOangrese  do  not  have  this  complete  Inf onna- 
U^^TSm  ««niewrdo  not  have  the  complete  informattoo; 
«^«im  hMtbseo^letr  hiformatlon;  aU  souroea  of  information 
^mSteteBBed  terthe  i  iinsriiiTl^r^  oommlttees. 

taU  Mmbanaie  Interattad  prlneQiaUy  In  the  control  of  floods. 
■^te  the  nrodvetlon  of  hydroelectric  power,  and  some  In  drougM 
SSm^SaSSmou.  n  la  poeslbk  to  construct  one  project 
CTSS?  JS?  tS2t^Udeal  wltheiich  at  theee  problems,  as  dams 
JS^SrSStth^wlU  provide  hydroelectric  power  prev«Qtt«jn  of 
SJrS^5o««in«'Wter  for  irrigauoo.  hut  tto 
ZZSa  toTdlScrratthaA  were  the  dams  to  be  used  *«  ^.<rf  «»»• 
SSoss?<^7sotf^S^  with  only  one  of  theee  subdlvlaiona.  the 
nroHama  of  that  area  are  not  aolved.  ^    ^<      _,    --.-— 

^m^ledslatlaa  framed  on  the  theory  of  the  adoption  of  project 
iB^St  eoSTSe  are  certain  areas  which  have  b^n  <»'««^ 
SiSSd^tiM  Army  englneeiB  and  on  which  "P**^»^1.^ 
SSTnoto^  tt^ai  niewvoliB  costing  one  and  a  half  wmon 
Sm^^eeoastmetlan  of  which  can  be  started  at  once.  These 
^mM  temovlded  for  In  the  bin.  ao  that  no  delay  may  be  occa- 
££}  ^f>^?S«?«mil«w^while  the  complete  plan  is  being 

"oi  an  the  fwegolng.  the  maataalppl  River  Flood  Oontrol  Asb«>. 
lantea  your  eerneet  ooBeid«tlon.  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 


Anrnma   BY   DONALD   W.    STEWART   BEFORE   IBB   JOWIOR 
^^SSbS    OP    ^Sf^CB    OP    COPPKYVILLB.    KASS,    ON 
FEBRUART  18.  1937 

Mr  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimcua  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  to  the  Record  a  spee^  on 
Planned  Peace  delivered  by  Donald  W.  Stewart^  of  Inde- 
pendence.  Kans..  at  a  meeting  of  the  J^^^or  ChMjber  (rf 
Smmerce  at  CofleyvlUe.  Kans.,  on  February  18.  1937.  Mr. 
Stewart  is  an  able  young  attorney,  and  is  past  comman<ter 
of  the  Kansas  Department  of  the  American  legion.  He 
saw  service  in  both  the  French  and  the  American  Armies 
daring  the  World  War.  I  believe  what  he  has  to  say  is 
well  worth  the  attention  and  careful  consideration  of  the 
Senate  and  the  coimtry.  ..     ^    ,_       j 

I  send  a  copy  of  Mr.  Stewart's  speech  to  the  desk  and 
assure  Senators  that  they  will  be  repaid  for  the  time  it  will 
take  to  read  it.    I  ask  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcors,  as  follows: 

Peace,  like  good  health,  prosperity,  and  other  de^ratole  states  Is 
not  the  result  of  Idle  wishing,  nor  does  it  come  to  "»  "  »  8«J 
firam  a  kind  Providence.  In  these  modem  days  it  reults  only 
b^  careful,  InteUlgent  planning.  It  Is  wise,  therefore  when 
weentoy  peace  In  aworld  intent  on  war  that  we  plan  for  Its  con- 
tinuance.   In  doing  so  we  shoxild  profit  from  past  experience. 

In  his  ahiUty  to  benefit  from  the  experience  of  others,  man  » 
unique  among  all  Uvlng  beings.  Man  is  the  only  o^  o^  Oof  ? 
orel^ures  who  is  able  to  pass  on  from  one  generation  to  another 
his  accumulated  wisdom.  ,^      .,         .  .  __ 

Let  us  devote  that  intelligent  ability  to  a  conslderatKm  of  how. 
in  1937  we  can  avoid  participation  in  the  coming  world  war  in 
Europe.'  That  question,  of  course,  presupposes  that  Europe  is 
destinMl  to  experience  another  world  war  In  the  near  future. 
tSs  we  cannot  predict  with  absolute  certainty.  Certain  causes. 
however,  now  apparent  in  Europe  have  in  ^e  past  led  to  war 
wTmay  assume  tJMtt  history  is  likely  to  repeat,  pe  fact  that  the 
fuels  from  which  wars  have  come  are  pUed  high  abroad  has  led 
Ttrtually  every  observer  to  anticipate  another.  The  fact  that  ttese 
fuels  have  been  soaked  with  the  oils  of  antagonism  and  ambition 
makes  that  seem  more  likely.  The  fact,  too,  that  irresponsible 
leaders  of  belligerent  peoples  are  waving  a  sword  with  one  hand 
and   brandishing   a   torch   with   the   other   seems   conducive   of 

In  truth,  a  world  war  rages  in  Europe  now.  True,  it  has  thus 
far  been  confined  to  batUeflelds  In  Spain,  On  those  fields,  how- 
ever not  only  Spaniards  contend.  Arrayed  in  opposing  armies 
we  find  the  Ptench,  Italians,  Russians,  and  Germans.  There  the 
ztval  forcea  of  r^r""'"""™  and  fascism  are  fighting  the  prelimi- 
naries to  the  main  event.  .     ^  ^.. 

Asaomlng  that  there  is  to  be  another  world  war  in  Europe,  the 
Quezon  remains  as  to  how  this  Nation  may  best  avoid  being 
^wn  into  that  conflict.  That  question  presupposes  that  we 
want  to  avoid  war  and  retain  peace.  That.  I  beUeve.  Is  the  win 
of  virtually  all  of  our  people.  Certainly  it  is  the  wlU  of  those 
of  us  who  have  experienced  war. 

There  are  a  few  people  in  this  country  who  are  so  interna- 
tionally minded  as  to  feel  that  we  must  take  a  part  in  any  war 
Mwwng  nations.  There  are  those  who  contend  that  we  must  line 
m  on  the  side  of  right  In  any  world  war.  Such  people  assume 
tbAt  In  any  such  confUct  one  side  must  necessarUy  be  right  and 
the  other  wrong.  They  do  not  grant  that  both  sides  may  be  wrong 
and  neither  side  deserving  of  our  support  and  sacrifice.  They 
talk  feelingly  of  our  duties,  of  our  brothers  overseas.  They  over- 
look our  higher  duty  to  our  sons  on  this  side  of  the  water.  They 
proclaim  that  we  must  do  our  part  in  saving  ^ivillzatloai.  I  sug- 
gest that  we  here  in  America  can  best  serve  hiananlty  and  clvlll- 
aatlon  in  general  by  keeping  In  existence  and  at  peace  at  least 
one  part  of  the  globe.  Here  we  can  preserve  a  nation  of  sane 
neoDle  living  imder  a  democracy  and  enjoying  the  blessings  of 
boice  '  If  Burope  wants  to  risk  its  civilization  in  periodical  con- 
flicta,  we  can  scarce  prevent  them.  We  can  and  should  refuse  to 
Jcrin  them  in  their  madness. 

How  can  we  avoid  participation  in  this  coming  war?    To  deter- 
mine how  beet  to  keep  out  of  the  war  of  tomorrow,  let  us  cooaldtf 
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how  we  heeame  teroNed  m  Om  war  of  yierday.    m  short.  let  us 
learn  from  experience.    Z<et  us  torn  bade  the  calmdar  90  years. 

Twenty  yeaza  ago  last  faU  a  World  War  was  raging  In  Europe. 
It  had  been  in  progiBBS  several  years,  and  Uttle  thooght  had  been 
given  to  the  pooslbnity  of  our  becoming  Involved.  We  were  inter- 
ested in  the  progress  of  that  war.  but  only  In  an  Impersonal  and 
remote  way.  It  afforded  Interesting  stories  in  our  papers  and 
dramatic  news  reela  In  our  movies.  Our  traflc  with  warring  na- 
tions had  brought  lis  prosperity  of  an  unparalleled  nature.  We 
had  no  disposition  to  become  involved.  We  reelected  our  Presi- 
dent who  had  kept  us  oat  of  war.  TtM  poptOar  song  of  the  day 
was  that  touching  refrain,  Z  Didnt  Raise  lly  Bc^  To  Be  a 
Soldier.    How  mistaken  that  mother  waal 

In  a  period  of  a  few  short  months  from  the  fall  of  1916  to  the 
spring  of  1917  all  this  changed.  Ytotn.  a  Nation  intent  on  peace 
we  became  one  committed  to  war.  Our  people  abandoned  thetr 
normal  peacetime  pursuits  to  don  the  xmiform  and  aelae  the 
sword.  I  wotM  anphastee  that  this  was  a  mental  change  coming 
from  the  people  thenxselves.  We  wanted  war — and  we  got  It. 
Today  we  often  hear  the  charge  that  our  President,  our  Congress, 
or  our  leaders  in  general  pliinged  tia  unwilling  into  omillct.  How 
false  that  is.  In  truth  the  American  people  were  demanding  war. 
Our  leaders  didnt  lead  us  into  that  ccmflict:  they  responded 
somewhat  slowly  to  our  demand.  There  were  some  few  who  then 
coimseled  peace,  but  they  were  a  weak  minority.  Most  of  us. 
were  aflre  with  the  urge  to  combat.  How  and  why  did  we  get 
that  way?  Bear  In  mind  that  a  people  who  onoe  changed  their 
viewpoint  so  rapidly  and  rushed  from  peace  to  war,  may  do  ao 
again.  Let  us  therefore  now,  in  oxir  moments  of  rationalism,  con- 
sider the  causes  of  our  entry  into  the  Wwld  War  of  30  years  ago. 
Thus  we  may  avoid  a  repetition  of  that  experience.  Thus  we  may 
avoid  an  expertenoe  that  cost  us  untold  billloos  of  dollars,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Uves,  and  heartaches  and  pains  that  still 
endtne. 

Slogans  idayed  their  part  In  Inrlng  us  into  the  last  war.  Beware 
of  slogans  In  the  next.  As  a  people,  we  are  peculiarly  susceptible 
to  the  i^peal  of  a  good  alogan.  Two  were  given  us.  We  entered 
the  World  War.  you  will  recall.  In  response  to  two  great  battle 
crys.  We  foue^t  "To  save  the  world  for  democracy"  and  to  "Win 
a  war  that  will  end  wars."  Technically,  we  wcm  the  conflict,  but 
did  we  thereby  accomplish  either  of  our  proclaimed  aims? 

The  world,  xmfmtunately.  ts  not  safe  for  democracy.  It  waa 
never  so  unsafe  for  that  Institution.  Democracy  both  here  and 
abroad  has  ever  since  been  on  the  decline.  Today,  other  than  in 
the  English-spMiklng  countries.  It  Is  nonexistent.  Many  question 
how  long  even  we  can  retain  it.  The  cauaee  of  the  decline  of 
democracy  are  aU  rooted  in  the  World  War  and  its  aftor  efleeta 
on  civilisation. 

Surely  we  cannot  again  he  Induced  to  take  azma  to  aave  a  non- 
existent democracy.  The  coming  war  seems  likely  to  be  a  contest 
between  the  advocatea  of  communism  on  the  one  hand  and 
fascism  on  the  other.  Neither  are  friendly  to  democracy.  The 
cause  of  democracy  can  p*r>i^r«  best  be  advanced  by  their  mutual 
extermination. 

One  can  foresee  now  that  we  win  be  urged  to  Join  again  under 
the  slogan.  "Save  Eun^ie  from  communism",  or  "Save  Bxirope 
from  fascism.''  Let's  do  neither.  Let  us  instead  save  this  oounlzy 
from  both  and  let  Europe  have  either.  Experience  has  tau^t  us 
that  Europe  wCl  have.  In  the  way  of  government,  whatever  ahe 
wants.  We  cannot  impqae  our  theorlea  on  them.  We  can  avoid 
the  Imposition  of  her  theorlea  on  us. 

Experience  has  further  taught  us  that  we  cannot  end  war  In 
Europe  by  waging  war  in  Europe.  We  tried  that.  There  have 
been  more  wars  in  Europe  in  the  18  years  that  have  followed  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  than  there  were  in  the  18  years  that  preceded 
It.  That  treaty  did  not  eliminate  fut\ue  wars.  In  fact.  It  aowed 
the  seeds  from  which  they  have  grown.  Eun^w  today  ts  mora 
warlike  than  It  was  In  1914.  Militarism  is  not  dead.  The  wUl  to 
conquer  stm  eadsts.  Mlj^t  stlU  prodalma  Ita  supremacy  over 
right. 

With  vivid  memories,  therefore,  of  the  falsity  of  these  slogans 
of  30  years  ago,  let  us  be  on  our  guard  against  similar  urges  to 
eombat  In  the  future.  Before  sgaln  following  the  slogan  makers 
to  death  and  despair,  let  us  analyse  their  offerings. 

There  was  another  cause  that  lead  to  our  participation  In  the 
war  of  SO  years  ago.  It  was  fear — unfounded  and  false.  We  were 
Induced  to  wage  war  with  the  central  powers  because  we  feared 
that  if  and  when  vletmlous.  they  would  oome  to  these  ahorse 
with  their  conquering  armies  and  destroy  us.  We  reasoned  that 
a  vigorous  offensive  waa  the  best  defensive.  We  concluded  that 
we  had  better  fl^t  them  In  1917  with  allies  than  In  1919  without 
allies.  How  shortsighted  we  were  In  this  viewpoint.  Ttue,  we 
procured  allies  abroad,  but  we  gave  up  the  best  aUies  this  Nation 
will  ever  have.  I  refer  to  the  ooeana  that  aeparato  us  from  Eu- 
rope. They  >>««^»"y  powerful  obstacles  to  overcome.  With  all  of 
our  reaoiircea  and  ahflltles.  and  with  the  aid  (A  our  alllea  It  took 
us  18  months  to  place  a  reasonable  army  in  Europe.  That  army, 
until  the  end,  relied  upon  implements  of  warfare  it  foxmd  there. 
We  had  all  we  oould  do  to  ship  men  and  food.  They  used  for- 
eign ammunition — they  flew  foreign  planea. 

In  the  light  of  the  difficulty  we  had  In  placing  an  army  over- 
seas, in  spite  of  the  help  of  the  allied  navlee.  and  In  ^te  of 
friendly  ports  In  which  to  land,  and  friendly  soil  over  which  to 
march,  how  fooUah  It  la  to  fear  European  invaders.  The  winner 
of  the  next  world  war  Is  not  likely  to  crave  further  combat  after 
achieving  victory  abroad.    It,  however,  thay  should  be  ao  fooUah 


M  to  aeA  furttMT  foaa.  let  them  match  their  atraivth 
oars  on  oar  own  shorss.  Let  the  sea  be  our  ally,  and  their  toa. 
In  ahort.  If  we  must  flght  again,  let  tt  be  hare  with  our  baoka  to 
oar  own  wall  and  In  defense  of  our  own  shares  and  homes,  Lst 
us  keep  prepared  to  defend  ourselves  and  abandon  foolish  faara 
of  any  nation  or  group  of  nattona. 

Another  cauae  of  our  fatal  partieipatlan  In  tbs  World  War  la 
Eurcpe  was  our  abandonment  In  practice  of  our  proclaimed  policy 
of  strict  neutraUty.  We  oeaaed  to  be  neutral  !n  thought  or  in 
deed  long  before  1917.  We  loaned  the  warring  nations  of  Europa 
money,  and  we  sold  them  the  neoessary  siqiplleB  to  oonUnas  tha 
oonfllct.  Both  actlona  were  nUstaken  and  each  played  Ita  part  la 
bringing  us  into  war.  Long  before  1917  we  Americans  had  a  vital 
financial  stake  In  Europe^  mad  struggle.  We  had  taaaad  the 
aUlea  enormous  suma  of  money.  We  had  advanced  ttiem  soppllaa 
on  credit.  Gradually  It  dawned  on  us  that  the  aecurlty  of  our 
Investmenta  and  the  aafety  of  our  accounta  were  aU  contingent 
on  aUled  success.  literally,  we  bought  our  way  Into  the  war. 
We  went  to  war  in  a  measure,  to  collect  what  waa  owed  tia.  Wa 
did  not  eoneet.  We  simply  sent  good  money  after  bad.  The  tn> 
debtednesa  of  Europe  to  thla  country  increaand.  We  tean  avoid 
a  duplication  of  that  experience  by  declining  to  finance  another 
war  in  Europe.  If  our  memories  are  dependable,  and  If  we  have 
the  Intrillgenoe  to  proflt  hy  past  mlatakea,  that  must  he  our 
future  course. 

Obviously,  If  we  do  not  loan  warring  natlona  the  money  with 
which  to  buy  war  supfdles,  they  cannot  buy  them  from  ua.  Thla 
win  decrease  foreign  trade.  This  time  wheat  wont  aoar  to  88  a 
btishel.  American  factories  won't  he  forced  to  run  overtime.  Men 
may  even  stand  in  bread  lines  In  this  country.  Isn't  that  to  ha 
preferred,  however,  to  men  standing  In  battle  Unea  In  Barq;ie?  We 
must  appreciate  that  we  cannot,  with,  profit  or  safety,  act  as  tha 
supply  house  for  Burc^w's  conflict.  We  must  steel  ourselves  to 
forego  the  unholy  pn^t  Uiat  comes  from  dealing  In  blood  tralDo. 
We  must  treat  war  as  a  contagious  disease.  We  must  Isolate  thoas 
who  have  It  and  refrain  from  all  intercourse  with  them.  Thus,  and 
only  thus,  can  we  curb  the  spread  of  the  disease.  Only  In  that 
manner  can  we  act  In  good  conscience.  The  reputable  druggist  win 
refuse  to  sell  person  to  one  Intent  on  using  it  on  his  nelfl^bor. 
The  reputable  hardware  dealer  wiU  not  seU  a  gun  to  one  Intendtng 
to  use  It  Illegally. 

Many  people  ixj.  In  their  minds,  to  draw  a  dlstlnrtlnn  beiwostt 
the  sale  of  munitions  and  the  sale  of  raw  materlala.  Practloally  no 
good  distinction  can  be  made.  There  Is  little  difference  between 
sdllng  a  warring  nation  the  actual  finished  In^ilements  of  warfare 
and  sdling  the  raw  materials  with  which  to  make  th«n.  the  gaso- 
line vrlth  which  to  run  them,  or  food  to  feed  the  operators  of  them. 

Others  advocate  aelllng  all  things  to  all  people  on  a  cash-and- 
carry  basis.  They  suggest  we  do  a  large  bualness  supplying  tha 
warring  nations  of  the  world,  being  careful  to  get  our  money  In 
advanoe.  and  shifting  to  the  purchaser  the  problem  and  risk  of 
dellvwy.  This  method,  while  better  than  our  methoda  of  30  yeara 
ago,  neither  answers  the  moral  problem  al  pR^tlng  from  the  worldls 
adversity  and  thus  continuing  the  struggle,  nor  does  it  afford  seca- 
rlty.  It  would  result  In  our  supplying  Bigland  and  her  allloa.  aa 
she  appears  to  be  the  only  nation  with  suffldent  cash  reaouroea  to 
buy  our  goods  and  sufficient  merchant  marine  and  navy  to  carry 
them.  Other  natlona  would  properly  find  means  to-retallate.  If  only 
from  the  air.  and  retaliation  would  inevitably  lead  to  war. 

To  avoid  involvement  In  Europe's  approaching  struggle,  we  shoold 
now  determine,  and  notify  the  world  of  our  detennlnatlon,  not  to 
sell  any  warring  nation  anything  during  the  progress  of  the  war. 
Have  we  the  courage  and  the  will  power  to  say  that  and  do  that? 
That  is  the  path  of  safety,  and,  h^^Uy,  It  ootneldea  with  the  path 
of  duty  and  decency. 

After  an,  we  have  no  duty  to  supply  Europe.  We  owe  Europe 
nothing,  financially  or  morally.  The  debt  is  the  other  way.  Twenty 
years  ago  we  fancied  ourstives  under  obligation  to  varloaa  natlona. 
In  that  conflict  the  men  of  my  generation  paid  whatever  debt  wa 
owed  the  mother  country.  While  we  were  at  it,  we  paid  our  debt 
to  Lafayette.    The  slate  Is  dean.    Lefs  keep  It  that  way. 

The  preservation  of  peace  requires  further  sacrlflce  of  as  than 
the  sacrlflce  of  war  piroftta.  It  requlrea.  In  my  Judgment,  the 
abandonment  temporarily  of  two  traditional  poUclss.  Pkrxn  time 
hnmemorial  aU  nations  have  contended  at  aU  ttmea  for  two  rlghta. 
One  of  these  hss  been  the  right  of  Its  people  to  proeaed  In  safety 
anywhere  and  at  any  time  tmder  the  protection  of  Its  flag.  The 
armies  and  navlea  of  world  powers  have  been  sent  from  time  to  time 
to  various  parts  of  the  globe  to  protect  clthms  far  from  hooM. 
Tlius,  portions  of  our  Navy  were  recently  ruahed  to  Spain  to  i»o- 
tect  ami  evacuate  Americans  there  either  on  business  or  plaasare. 
Some  were  returned  home,  others  stayed.  We  should  UBl  them  and 
the  whole  world  now,  before  harm  befalls  them,  that  they  atay  at 
ttielr  own  risk.  We  should  notify  our  people  that  we  ean  and  wUl 
protect  them  within  our  own  borders,  but  wa  cannot  and  wffl  not 
guarantee  their  aafety  at  aU  times  and  placea.  Thla  la  Just  the 
ooiirse  of  a  wise  parent.  We  grant  their  right  to  go  anywbne  on 
peaceful  pursuits.  The  cost  of  malnUlntng  that  right  ts  greater, 
however,  at  ttmea  than  the  rl^t  la  worth.  TTraa.  my  children  have 
the  ri^t  to  play  on  the  atreets  of  this  city  at  any  time  or  place. 
When,  due  to  a  mad  dog,  a  fire,  or  a  race  riot,  that  beeoniea  hM»rd- 
ous,  I  call  them  home  and  shut  the  door.  They  still  have  tha  same 
rights  they  always  had.   I  Just  forMd  them  to  exercise  tt. 

So  it  Is  with  the  freedom  of  the  seaa.  We  have  atwaya  contended 
for  the  right  of  our  ahlpa  to  wend  thetr  way  at  any  time  over  tha 
watos  of  the  earth.  We  have  gone  to  war  in  defense  of  that  right. 
Aa  a  pracUoal  matter,  la  tta  oontinued  malntenaaoa  wcrUi  that 
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Mrtt  Let  w  mat  tbat  to  nma  luttlaD*  tt  !■  a  vtUl  right.  Kng- 
faiBd  oould  not  long  cdat  vm  bar  ahlp*  analito  to  eanj  mppUm 
fMm  iwr  fw-ftong  oolonftM  to  tbm  howMtlanrt  We.  boweMi,  «> 
notoMd  irarld  oommeret  to  UTe.  We  can  Uv«  for  and  by  oun^vea. 
W9  bare  wttbln  our  owi  borden  aU  that  la  required  to  »urrlTe. 
l^SiSSf.  tbe  world  1.  tnmbted  ^M^.  Irt  ,»ke^o«r  ^p. 
mt  »w—»a  T>t«  to  aoaae  may  Mam  a  ooonart  of  cowanuee.  laxij 
It  ratbar  a  eoonaal  of  cantlonY  la  the  tnMte  that  we  get  In  ttoe  o< 
£»  iMlvSt^  oo^ig  at  waten  that  are  mined  and  patioled 
S^bStTon  tba  ^aoaand  nndemaaa.  worth  the  '<^J^\^^ 
SecSrldf  U  tba  ini«-»-"«~-  of  that  right  to  trade  worth  the 
SSJirSL  "irSl^!i!?^i?aacrlflced  to  maintain  It?    I  think 

"*Tto  ram  up.  then.  I  belles  we  can  afold  t^"^^^^,^  ^^^JZ 
laotottoroumaHea  enthely  ftom  thoae  infolded  to  it.    We  muat 
San  thimnrmooey  tor  any  poipoaa.    We  muat  aeU  theni  no 
Soda toTcaah  «J»3tt.    Wekxuat  ceaae  totarcourae ^  ey«y  kind 
with  them,  and  we  muat  caU  our  people  and  our  abipa  home  to 
■Srty^we  muat  guard  ouraelTea  agatoat  mental  tovolvement  and 
SSl  rara^Wagatoat  toaplrlng  alSp^.    We  may  <eel  aoiry  for 
♦tw»-«  involved,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  bwoomlng  invtdved  our- 
•rtvaa.    We  muat  reeogntoe  that  we  cannot  impoae  our  views  on 
Kurope.  and  aadc  only  that  Xurope  keep  Ita  views  at  home.    We 
muBtat  all  tlmaa  keep  aCrang  enough  to  be  Independwit,  mxder 
obUsatlon  to  no  nation,  and  unafraid  of  all  of  them  put  togetna. 
Tbeee  vlewa  I  give  yoa  from  the  experience  of  the  past.    I  ad- 
vance them  aa  coming  from  one  who  haa  participated  in  one 
luiapaan  war.    X  give  tham  now  to  thla  day  of  peace,  when  xaaa 
out  aUU  leaaon  ud  aee  dearly.    In  thla  I  am  endeavorlngto 
nndar  a  aarvlce  to  our  younger  gennatlon  that  no  one  rendered 
lo  mtoa.    Twenty  yaara  ago  men  did  not  aay  theae  things.    Pew 
man  thowht  tham.    We  had  not  at  that  time  had  the  benefit  of 
apertcoee     Pnrth«.  men  who  may  have  had  theae  Ideas  hesiteted 
toapnaa  #»*«—».  laat  th^  be  amiaiiil  of  lack  of  love  oi  country 
or  a  irwt«n»*  unwUllngneaa  to  undergo  war.    We  need  not  fear  ths 
tammSa^at  each  motive.    We  have  demonatrated  o\ir  love  of 
ZnJinn^  and  our   IIUmtw  to  aobmtt  to  the  ordeal  of  war. 
-  wtth  tha  beat  grace  and  higheat  motivea.  we  can  oounael 

Tliia  we  eonttotts  to  serve  our  country  and  tto  people. 

the  hlatory  of  thla  age  la  written  the  American  veterana 

of 'the  Wofto  War  win  be  credited  with  aeveral  dtattoct  M^lf** 
to  thair  country.  Flrat.  to  pdnt  of  time,  waa  their  service  during 
the  war  Vurthar.  however,  thay  will  be  credited  with  returning 
Quietty  to  etvU  Ufa  and  toteraating  themselves  to  maintaining  the 
OovwDment  for  which  they  had  fought.  WhUe  war  veterana  to 
Xtaly  Spain.  Bwala.  and  Germany  were  overthrowing  exlattog  gov- 
cmmaiSaod  aetttog  up  dletotora.  we  preaerved  our  Government. 
Farther,  our  veterana  wlU  be  credited  with  having  realised  that 
the  worM  waa  not  rid  of  war.  While  othera  IdealistlcaUy  preached 
Pfi^.««>»»*  Mid  dlaarmament.  we  reoognlaed  the  neccealty  of  mato- 
S^W  an  adaqoato  ayatem  of  natloiua  defense.  Almoet  akme  we 
fffggH* for  that  aafegoard.  We  were  branded  aa  mUltarists.  We 
bora  that  brand,  eanadoua  alwaya  that  war  waa  furthest  from 
our  thoughta.  W«  wanted  to  be  strong  eno\igh  to  avoid  war. 
Thanka  toour  pragram.  wa  are  to  that  poalUon  today.  Our  great- 
«Bt  oppmtmiity  for  aervlee  to  country  la  at  hand.  By  our  counsel 
w«  i»e  peace.  With  tha  help  of  aU  people  we  can  have  it.  For 
15  yevs  we  haw  fought,  atosoat  alone,  for  legislation  to  take  the 
profit  out  of  war.  With  the  help  of  aU  people  we  can  accompliah 
that,  and  thua  remove  one  of  Ita  inevltoble  induoementa. 

TXm  many  peonle  awikli^  peace  are  impracticaL  Typical  of  that 
type  ve  thoae  who  counasl  antiwar  pledgee.  By  thla  X  mean  the 
plate  that  many  young  people  are  induoed  to  take,  to  the  effect 
S^Oiey  wUl  never  under  any  dxcumatanoea  take  up  arms  for  thla 
country.  That  la  impractical  for  two  reaaons.  Xn  the  flrat  place 
}t  tfoaa  not  operate  to  keep  aome  other  nation  from  taking  iq>  arma 
MjiUMt  ua.  and  oa  tha  contrary  enconracaa  them  to  do  ao;  and 
jja  the  aeoend  place  It  tout  to  keeping  with  the  theory  of  a 
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If  ttaie  la  one  thing  ftmdamantal  to  cor  acheme  of  government. 
It  la  tha  right  of  the  majutlty  to  rule.    When  we.  as  individuala, 
tha  majcdty  the  right  to  govam  the  Ration,  determine  tta 
~  'MBoe  our  part  to  them,  wa  deny  democracy  itaeU. 
tevor  a  eartato  type  of  taa.  but  X  must  not  to  advance 
„  (  to  a  poUey  of  re^atanee  and  nonpayment.    After 

alL  tto  aajortty  aay  far  good  raaaona  determtoe  to  impoae  auch 
a  tax.  I  may  and  do  faal  that  wa  ahould  not  take  part  to  tha 
iiiiBiaan  war.  I  taay  t***"!*  my  mind  about  that  in  the 
or  tha  majortty  of  oar  people  may  decide  that  to  be  the 
oooraa.  Ih  that  ewnt  I  muat  aubmarge  my  vlewa  and  aup- 
port  thatxa.  Ufa  to  a  deaaoeraey  la  a  aarlea  of  eompromlaes  and 
adjortmanto.  All  of  «■  have  our  own  way  a  part  of  the  time— rare 
tana  who  haa  hla own  way  aD  of  tha  time. 

Lat  «■  lasolve.  tharaftta.  to  remato  at  peace.  Xf  agato  we  take 
xn  ^*p>*.  lat  it  be  bare  to  iHfmTr  of  our  own  land.  Xiet  ua.  to  tha 
fvtiMranea  of  tbkt  raaolve.  be  rattonal.  be  totelUgent.  and  be  rea- 
aooabia.  JM  ua  plan  for  peace.  XM  ua  have  peace. 
IB  tiMaa  daya  of  peace,  let  ua  plan  to  avoid  the  mtwtok«w  that 
to  war.  The  mtahikn  that  America  made  to  the  past  waant  a 
,  nor  waa  it  aaada  on  a  atogla  day.  April  6.  1917.  Xn 
tact,  tt  waa  a  avlea  of  rr«-*~^*-  nuida.  aa  X  have  indicated,  to  1914. 
Xillw  and  UI6L  Tou  and  X  did  not  make'  theae  mWakna.  but  we 
paid  for  tham  JM  ua  proftt  by  toat  experience.  X«t  ua  not  re- 
past tiMMa  mnon.  XM  as  not  rsq[Ulre  like  payment  to  the  btood 
olMrehlMraB.  Lat  ua  preserve  for  them  the  peace  ire  enjoy  and 
for  wtaiek  the  bmb  of  my  age  foo^t.  Thua  we  may  kaep  boated 
partial  taitt  with  ttoae  who  died  for  ua.  Ibua  we  may  guard 
keep  tatth  with  thoee  who  f oDow  ua. 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  GEORGE  M.  HARRISON.  VICE  PB^^MT 
^OT  THE  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR.  ON  FEBRUARY 
13,  1»37  

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  R«cord  an  address  on  the  subject  of 
Labor  and  Legislation,  delivered  by  Mr.  Oeorge  M.  Harri- 
ton.  vice  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
over  the  f aciUUes  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  station  in 
Washington  on  the  afternoon  of  Petaruary  13,  1937. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoko,  as  follows: 

Unemployment  continues  to  be  of  great  concern  to  ™5;**yJ*5«^ 
to  spite  of  a  substantial  recovery  to  business,  only  approxttnateiy 
165  000  railway  workers  have  been  returned  to  employment  since 
Se'tow  potot  of  bustoess  In  early  1933.  There  are  now  a  quartet 
million  rabway  workers  employed  only  part  time  »nd«i  equal 
number  wholly  without  employment.  It  is  quite  doubtful  toat  if 
we  ahould  agato  enjoy  the  1929  level  of  business  that  we  could  give 
work  to  the  unemployed  of  our  Industry.  Technological  advance 
to  the  raUway  todustry  has  gone  forward  at  a  rapid  pace  since  1930. 
and  this  was  intenslfled  through  the  period  of  the  bn^^*  deprea- 
sion.    Coaqwred  with  1920.  our  indwtay  employs  900.000  less  men 

The  tatroductlon  of  large  and  powerful  locomotlyea  now  roMMm 
It  Doaalble  to  haul  freight  trains  of  150  cars,  while  16  years  ap)  80 
oe^^vere  considered  a  large  train.  Machinery  has  replaoed  hand 
work.  Officers  and  departments  have  been  consoUdated.  The  em- 
ployees are  prodiKlng  much  more  today  than  heretofore.  The  raU- 
ways  have  not  shared  the  gains  in  efficiency  with  the  workers. 

What  has  been  taktog  place  In  the  railroad  Industry  Is  typical  ol 
American  tod»»try  generally.  Competent  observers  are  agreed  that 
we  have  made  sufficient  advance  In  the  methods  of  carrying  on 
/^r^mrtr^n  Industry  that  the  8-hour  day  must  be  discarded  f<»  a 
shorter  work  period  If  we  are  to  again  furnish  work  opporttmitiee 
for  all  our  pmple  who  are  willing  and  anxious  to  work.  It  pre- 
sents a  challenge  to  our  industrial  managers  and  raises  doubts  to 
the  mind  of  the  worker  as  to  whether  our  capitalistic  syMem  can 
be  so  controUcd  as  to  preserve  our  democratic  Institutions.  Men  and 
vromen  who  are  without  jobs  and  no  visible  means  of  support  can- 
not understand  why  In  this  great  Nation  of  oiirs  they  should  be 
denied  the  opportunity  to  earn  a  Uving  by  the  only  means  available 
to  them — that  is  to  work. 

Temporarily  countless  millions  of  ova  fellow  citizens  and  their 
families  are  betog  malntolnwl  at  the  pubUc  expense.  TbU  cannot 
go  <m  indefinitely.  It  is  not  the  American  way  nor  is  it  possible 
for  the  Oovemment  to  conttoue  to  carry  this  burden.  Our  people 
ought  to  be  given  an  oppcMrtunity  to  engage  to  the  productton  of 
wealth  and  obtato  for  themselves  an  independent  means  of  liveli- 
hood. Are  we  to  admit  that  we  cannot  do  something  about  this 
intoierable  condition?  Are  we  to  tell  these  unemployed  wortcers 
that  they  shaU  have  no  hope  of  agato  obtaining  a  job? 

Appreciating  the  great  importance  of  this  problem,  raUway 
labor  haa  concluded  that  the  work  hours  must  be  reduced.  They 
are.  therefcne.  going  to  request  Congress  to  enact  legislation  short- 
ening the  workday  to  6  hours  without  reduction  to  compensation 
now  paid  t<x  a  day's  work.  To  not  matotato  present  earnings 
would  be  to  pass  around  poverty  and  reduce  the  wcvkers  below 
the  subsistence  level.  What  we  need  is  more  purchasing  power 
to  austato  our  industries;  without  It  we  cannot  hope  to  sustato  the 
preeent  rate  of  industrial  production.  Unless  the  managers  of 
American  industriea  rapidly  shorten  the  work  period  and  return 
the  unteiployed  to  wwk,  we  shall  agato  bring  osx  economic 
stagnation. 

Much  propaganda  has  been  distributed  by  the  railway  operators 
and  owno^  to  opposition  to  this  socially  desirable  ref<»rm. 
Exorbitant  and  fantastic  predictions  of  the  cost  of  instituting  the 
0-hour  day  have  and  will  be  made  by  them.  We  know  from  past 
experience  that  every  time  the  work  hours  were  shortened  the 
railways  were  more  pro«pero\is.  We  have  every  reason  to  belleva 
that  our  past  experience  will  be  repeated  if  a  6-hour  day  la 
ad<4>ted.  Not  only  do  we  need  a  shortening  of  the  workday, 
but  we  need  wages  that  will  permit  o\ir  people  to  buy  the  prod- 
ucts produced  by  otir  industry. 

Do  you  know  that  in  the  railroad  Industry  today  that  amvoxl- 
mately  110.000  men  and  women  receive  wagea  of  SS  cents  per 
hour  or  less  and  to  some  instances  aa  low  aa  10  cents  per  hourt 
Bow  can  theae  people  contribute  to  the  consumption  of  the 
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geoda  of  our  taduatrlea?  Can  they  maintain  aa  American  atand- 
ard  of  living?  They  cannot  even  buy  the  bare  necewrttlea  of  life. 
RaUway  management  propagandlate  will  teU  you  that  raUway 
workera  are  hl^ily  paid:  nothing  oould  be  further  from  the  truth. 
Railway  workera  are  engaged  to  generaUy  hacardoua  occupationa 
requiring  great  training  and  skUI.  They  have  qient  their  Uvea 
in  the  industry.  They  only  ask  the  consideration  that  their 
eontrlbutlon  to  the  production  of  tranq;>ortotlon  warranto. 

There  is  no  queation  about  the  right  at  Congress  to  regulate 
the  hours  of  tramportotlon  workers.  They  are  engaged  to  toter- 
stote  oommcroe.  Over  20  years  ago  the  Supreme  Court  austained 
an  8-hour-day  law.  There  is  no  reason  why  Ocmgress  should  not 
act.  If  you  beUeve  that  the  work  hom  of  raUway  employees 
should  be  shortened,  wont  you  write  to  your  Senators  and  Con- 
fcHHWiifn  and  teU  them  so?  With  your  help  and  an  aroused 
pitollc  opinion  wa  can  bring  about  thla  deeired  and  faatntui 
reform. 

I  want  to  mention  one  more  subject  before  I  conclude  thla 
radto  addreaa.  It  Is  that  the  raUway  labor  untons  are  deeply 
Interested  to  imion-label  producta.  We  feel  that  there  la  a 
reciprocal  relation  between  raUway  workera  and  members  of  aU 
other  iwi<n««  We  know  that  aJ  labor  iinionisto  and  their  frlouls 
travel  on  railroada  and  ship  over  carrtera  that  recognise  the 
standard  railway  labor  unions.  Mr.  Ombum.  the  aeeretiury  of  the 
Union  Label  Tradea  Department,  ts  with  lis  today,  and  I  am  going 
to  ask  Mr.  Ombum,  In  vrhat  meaaurea  before  Oongreaa  la  the 
Uhlon  Label  Tradea  Department  totoeated? 


The  Farley  Dinner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROYAL  S.  COPELAND 

OF  NBW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

WedtUsday,  March  J  ilegislative  day  of  Wednesday.  Feb,  24), 

1937 


KDrrORIAL  VROM  THX  NTACK    (N.   Y.)    JOURNAL-NXW8 


Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have  obaerved  In  the 
Journal-News,  published  in  my  county  in  New  Toi^  State, 
an  interesting  editorial  entitled  "The  Farley  Dinner.'*  It  Is 
<a  especial  interest  to  me  because  it  rdates  to  a  Rockland 
County  residoit.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
inserted  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 

[rram  the  Nyack  (N.  Y.)  Joumal-Newa  of  Feb.  18.  1937] 
XHB  rAsurr  oorifB 

The  President's  eulogy  of  Postmaster  General  James  A.  Farley 
at  the  banquet  tendered  him  by  1.700  Democrats  to  Washington 
was  weU  deserved.  And  it  must  have  provided  a  wonderful  thrin 
to  the  Po^^i^p4  County  man,  who.  bom  to  hxmxble  clrcumstanoea. 
without  the  advantages  of  education  and  ttie  usual  necessary 
things  that  cause  men  to  skyrocket  to  the  top.  develq;>ed  toto  an 
executive  of  auch  great  ability  and  a  political  leader  ctf  auch 
strength  and  resourcefulness  aa  to  vrto  high  tribute  from  the 
Chief  Executive  of  the  ootmtry. 

The  President  haa  a  warm  feeling  to  hla  heart  for  "Jim"  Pteley 
and  the  oocaaton  enabled  him  to  pour  out  the  sentiments  of  affec- 
tion n-n^  ^^^^'^^fft^nn  which  he  entertains  for  the  field  marshal  of 
the  Democratic  Party. 

No  President  of  the  United  Stotes  haa  been  aerved  more  loyaUy 
and  mace  faithfuUy  by  a  lieutenant  than  Mr.  Roosevelt  haa  been 
served  by  Mr.  Farlay. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  vraa  "Jim"  Farley  who  gave  Ml-.  Roosevelt 
to  the  American  people  by  his  alert  toteUlgenoe  and  unswerving 
loyalty.  meanwhUe  toaplilng  the  citlzena  of  the  ootmtry  with  hla 
own  faith  and  vigor  and  enthusiasm  and  confidence. 

And  so  it  was  fitting  for  the  Prealdent  to  haU  Mr.  Parley  aa  a 
loyal  friend  and  ftoe  pubUc  servant  and  to  say  that  history  wlu 
record  a  great  many  totereating  thlnga  about  him.  Beat  of  aU. 
the  Prealdent  aakl: 

"Loyalty  wiU  be  written  there— that  loyalty  to  frlenda  which 
resulto  to  loyalty  from  frlenda. 

"Honor  and  decency  wiU  be  written  there— the  honor  and 
decency  which  have  done  much  to  ralae  the  atandarda  of  public 
aervloe  to  our  Nation. 

•Good  temper  wlU  be  written  there— the  ktod  of  good  temper 
which  la  baaed  on  a  aenae  ot  perapecUve.  a  aanae  of  humor,  and  a 
aenae  of  forgivenees.  In  aU  my  years  of  aaaodatkm  with  'Jhn' 
Farley  I  have  never  once  heard  him  uttor  one  mean  ayOahle 
about  any  human  betog." 

Who  would  not  ohwtth  aadi  wocda  whan  uttered  by  tba  FMal- 
«eDt  of  the  United  Btatea? 


The  President's  Proposal  for  Reform  and  Modemi- 
zation  of  the  Jadidary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  LINDSAY- C.  WARREN 

OF  NOBTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  3. 1937 


&ADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  FRANK  HANCOCK.  OF  NOBIH  CABO- 
LINA.  ON  MABCH  2.  1937 


Mr.  WARREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remaiics  in  ttie  Rbookb.  I  Include  tbe  following  address 
delivered  over  the  radio  last  night  by  my  colleague  from 
NiKth  Carolina.  Mr.  Hancock: 

I  want  to  talk  to  the  American  peo|rie  tonight  on  what  I  think 
la  the  moat  Important  Iseue  that  haa  faced  thla  country  atnee  the 
war.  That  is  President  Rooeeveifa  proposal  for  reforming  and 
modemlBlng  the  Supreme  Court.  By  that  I  mean  hla  reoom- 
mendation  that  if  any  Juatlce  of  the  Supreme  Court  vrho  haa  served 
10  years  and  reached  the  age  of  70  doea  not  xettra.  an  additional 
Juatlce  muat  be  appototed. 

I  want  you  tonight  to  try  an  experiment  that  I  have  uaed  on 
myaelf  alnce  the  Prealdent  aent  his  meeaage  to  Cungfias  I  want 
you  to  think  thlnga.  When  I  aay  that  I  vmnt  yoa  to  think  thtoffi. 
I  mean  that  I  want  you  to  start  afreah  and  foivat  everything  you 
have  read,  all  the  thoughU  that  you  hava  heard  eaqpreaaad.  and 
every  high-sounding  pronundamento  delivered  by  oertato  lawyera. 
Let's  you  and  I — the  American  people  get  down  to  earth  and 
start  thinking  for  ouraaivea  about  what  we  want  thla.  e«r  Natkm. 
to  become— tolnklng  from  scratch,  aa  tha  man  who  fought  the 
Revototioo  thought  from  ecratch,  aa  the  founding  fathaca  thought 
from  scratch  when  they  were  writing  the  OoaaOtatlan.  What  are 
the  problema  that  you  are  facing  and  muat  faoe  to  tha  vary  near 
future,  and  how  are  you — we  going  to  find  the  aoluttona  for  theae 
problema?  And.  furthv.  what  la  the  ralatloa  of  tha  Suprena  Court 
to  theee  problema? 

That  la  the  ezpertmant  that  I  hava  )uat  conrluded  trytag  on 
myself.  A  few  daya  after  the  Prealdent  had  aaade  hla  prupoaal  I 
vraa  somewhat  confuaed.  I  had  read  and  I  had  heard  many  argu- 
menta  advanced  by  both  aldea  about  what  thla  prapoaal  would  do 
to  our  country.  There  la  no  need  of  my  repeating  them  here,  for 
you.  too.  have  heard  tham.  Thla  confiialon  to  my  Bitod  became 
greater  every  time  a  prominent  authority  waa  added  to  one  aide  or 
the  other.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  hlatory,  much  o(  law,  aad 
too  much  of  phlloaophy  about  thla  matter. 

I  knew  that  I  muat  think  thla  thing  out  for  myaalf.  And  ao  Z 
went  home,  back  to  my  people  to  North  Carolina,  and  talked  to  a 
number  of  them  to  find  out  what  they  were  thinking,   llaiqr  of  my 

and  cotton  farmera.    every  year  they 


peofrte  are  tohaoro  . 

have  a  crop  and  every  year  they  are  going  to  loee  money  or  make  a 
little  money  osx  that  crap.  For  years  they  have  atrugglad  to  work 
out  a  decent  hvlng.  but  untU  tbe  New  Deal  they  warahandlcappad 
ty  unfair  prtoea.  by  aU  the  ilia  that  farmera  everywhere  to  America 
have  auffcred  thnmgh  no  fault  of  their  own.  and  1^  a  ayatem  of 
marketing  tobaooo  to  whl^  they  had  pcacUoaUy  no  voioa.  AU  thay 
wanted  waa  a  fair  chanee  to  uae  their  ekill.  aad  Prealdent  Booeevelt 
and  Coogreaa  have  tried  to  give  tt  to  them.  To  meet  the  jroblam 
of  unfair  prtoea  the  A.  A.  A.  waa  paaaed.  To  give  the  tormar  a 
greater  proteottoii  to  the  marketing  of  hla  tobaeoo  Ooograas  pamed 
the  TDbaooo  IxmpeeUoa  Act.  To  protect  thrtr  eavtoga  to  the  banka 
the  Federal  Dqioait  Xnauranoe  Act  waa  psaaetl  Thaca  la  do  need 
for  me  to  call  the  full  roll.   Tou  know  it. 

Well.  then.  wbaA  hai^iened?  The  A.  A.  A.  waa  declared  «n- 
eanstitutiooal  by  tha  Supreme  Court,  •  to  S.  The  Tbbaoco 
Inspection  Act  waa  mji^ned  by  a  sin^  lower-court  Judge,  who 
nreaumed  to  eat  aalde  an  act  of  Oongreaa  and  who  waited  for  about 
ao  daya  after  be  had  eat  It  aalde  before  he  gave  any  reaaon  for  It. 

After  talking  over  the  proUem  of  the  Supreme  Court  wtth  my 
people,  I  have  come  back  to  Waahtogton.  Ify  mind  is  dear  now 
•bout  what  the  laauea  are  to  thla  light.  I.  myaelf.  am  lor  the 
Piealdenfa  plan  becauae  I  believe  to  lU  mertta.  But  more  than 
tl»t.  I  am  eager  for  you  to  make  the  experiment  I  hava  made  and 
let  you.  youraalf .  deckle  what  are  the  laauea  and  what  yoa  think 
should  be  the  answer. 

Since  I  have  Juat  been  along  thla  road,  let  ma  serve  as  guide, 
and  on  the  flrat  algnpoat  pototlng  our  way.  I  want  you  to  read 
theee  words  of  the  lato  William  Howard  TUft.  who  was  both  Presi- 
dent and  Chief  Juatlce  of  the  Supreme  Court: 

"The  oppartunXtf  freely  aad  pimllcly  to  erttlelBe  Judicial  action 
la  of  vaatly  more  Importanoe  to  the  body  politic  than  the  Immu- 
nity of  cou^  and  Judgea  from  unjust  aapaiatou  and  attack 
•  •  *.  In  the  caae  of  Judgea  having  a  life  tenure.  Indeed,  their 
very  indrpf"'**""*  mAkea  the  rl|d&t  freely  to  comment  on  their 
diBclalonT  of  greater  hnportanoe.  oecaaae  tt  Is  the  only  praetleal 
aad  available  Inatrument  to  tha  bsada  of  a  trm  peo^  to  kaap 
auch  Judgea  allva  to  tha  laasnnaMe  dmnanrts  of  those  they  sana.^ 
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■D  rn —  ««-»  WW—  oC  Chief  JiMtlee  TWt.  be- 

c»w.  «  »»«^  that  wh»t  iM  murt  think  of  to  not  the  Coiatttutlon, 
not  th«  Susnma  Court  ••  an  insUtutlon.  tout  tb«  m«n^l*«^^ 
Mn^d  oTthrCourt.  who  are  •uppoMd  to  interpret  U»eCoMtl- 
ttrtton.  It  l»«>t<»lJthrt  Chief  JurtlceHgsh«h^»»ldttftt*^ 
CODrtttotton  to  what  the  Jurtloee  ley  It  to-,  but  it  »^„^t  *nore 
than  that.    And.  as  joor  aelX-appolnted  guide.  I  am  going  to  tell 

'^TbT^miaml  does  not  Ue  with  the  CowrtltuUon.  Nor  does  It 
c^ointSn^^  Court  as  an  Inetltutlon.  It  cc««™,^ 
S^iwit  S3^«i  the  court.  A»  lm»  lt^Oi»ViM<m  t^ 
m  stncto  vltid  aoMtlan:  What  to  to  be  done  wbax  some  of  these 
luSns  exceed  their  authority  by  elsTatlng  their  own  per»nal 
^So!^Ser^  economte  or  social  poLctoe  above  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  BUtes?  A^^,>»r^  niioni« 

That  to  the  heart  0*  the  matter.  And  you^  the  Amertam  people, 
win.  X  am  sure.  leoogntoe  that  it  to  the  hwrt  of  the  mattw  d«glte 
the  characteristic  efforts  at  some  at  our  towyer  friends  to  hide  It 
under  a  mysterious  smcAe  screen.  »._«_-. 

If  the  pastor  at  your  church  so  conducts. himself  as  to  bring 
dtohoBor  upon  that  church,  you  do  n»tWame  religion,  n  the 
Presldsnt  of  the  United  States  to  unworthy  of  hto  high  office,  we 
^««#^«m«  mm,  and  not  the  Presidency  as  an  InsUtutlon.  ir  a 
Congressman  or  a  Senator  prorea  hhnself  out  of  harmony  with 
what  hto  peoide  consider  to  be  the  needs  of  the  day.  we  do  not 
feel  that  Ooocress  as  an  InsUtutlon  to  at  fault.  In  these  cases  the 
i^Mdy  toplSn— we  do  and  we  have  voted  such  Presidents  and 
■uch  Congreannen  out  of  olDoe. 

But  what  can  we  do  when  a  Jiidge  puto  hto  own  economic  views 
above  the  fundamental  needs  at  the  preeent  In  defiance  of  the 
duties  of  hto  high  oOcet  Are  we  to  blame  the  Supreme  Court  as 
an  insatutlon?  If.  because  of  the  unhappy  coincidence  of  time, 
sneh  Judges  as  thMe— who  have  been  warned  not  only  by  Presl- 
dsBts.  Comcrea.  and  the  people,  but  also  by  their  own  brethren 
Smw  oiTSieiuie  benel^-tf  such  Judges  happen  to  have  a  bare 
BiaioSty  in  a  most  cradal  period  at  our  history,  must  we  do 
ainuMiitth  the  Oooatltutlan  and  with  the  Supreme  Court  as  an 
InstttKtioat 

Or  tfhould  we  not  rearrange  the  temporary  perewMi^  of  tte 
anonme  Court  so  that  the  Soprsme  Court  sa  an  InsUtutlon  wUl 
^rZa««  ttatlf  to  Interpietlng  the  OonaUtution.  which  to  the  only 
duty  it  hasY  We  should  remember  that  the  power  of  a  law  Itos 
not  In  Ita  making  but  in  its  interpretation. 

I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  ConeUtuUeti  aa  it  to  written 
and  do  not  think  that  it  must  be  dianged  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  ttBDeaT  X  beltove  that  the  po««a  of  the  Supieme  Court  should 

not  be  curtailed.  X  believe  in  the  function  of  Judicial  review,  and 
I  **«t«fc  that  the  Jodgsa  should  have  the.  power  to  override  acts  of 
tsSSmT^^i^  mooMtaaoaaL  That  to  why  X  am  for  the 
neslilenfs  nropomL  It  to  the  mUdsat  and  the  most  oonservaUve 
vray  of  yiewiTlni  the  powers  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  an  InsU- 

tuUOB.  

But  What  are  wo  to  dof  TIm  present  personnel  of  the  Supreme 
rt^%  and  la  all  fairness  I  hasten  to  add  that  thto  crlUctom  doea 
Mk  asDlT  to  aU  membsra  of  that  Court— have,  because  of  their 
fZfLJfSit/  views,  constotsntly  if  unconscious  vlototed  the  Con- 
■^ilten.    X  want  to  eiplatn  carefully  what  X  mean  in  Just  a 

""BoTfliet  I  want  you  to  reflect  on  the  fact  that  that  great  sys- 
tem of  cheeka  and  balanosa  vrtiich  the  founding  fathers  set  up 
tn  am  ConsUtuttoa  has  been  scattered  ptfl-meU  by  the  membars 
of  ^  Ooort.  Under  the  Oonatttotlan.  the  Sxaentlve  to  •ubjeetod 
-to  Mwi  ijiMMis  rUMiiiiei  has  the  power  of  the  purse  over  him 
^utf-lhs  Court  may  deetoce  hto  acts  unoonsUtutlonaL  Oongreaa 
Smto  Mibtaeted  to  two  Ohaeka— the  President's  power  of  veto 
and  tts  ODorrs  power  to  declare  urnxnaUtatlonal  ita  legtolatlon. 
1hi»  power  to  ei&ge  the  Court  vraa  supposed  to  be  and  to  th^ 
Jomt'^MCk  on  the  Judldary.  But  under  present  pracUcee  the 
haarmam  Court  can  ntQllfy  any  and  aU  aeU  of  Congreee.  Xt  to 
rSielatonlilp  of  the  Judtetory.  T^e  Court,  aocordlng  to  the  late 
Mm£l]M.  a  b^wyer  for  the  Uberty  League,  to  a  •Hxmtlnuona 
eonstttvtloMa  convention.''  But  the  "consUtution''  which  the 
Supreme  Court  writes  to  never  ratified  l^  you.  the  American 


namm  jQ^aa  hold  oOoe  fw  life.  Ttetr  oOelal  tenmee  are  never 
VBtod  on  b9  the  peools^  and  oonsequentty  the  iml  CoosUtoUon. 
^Starvrtii^we  UveTaTdtottivatohed  from  the  CoosUtution  which 
the  f onndtac  fatfaen  wrote  for  ua.  to  one  written  by  the  arbitrary 
will  of  nine  men  boUttng  oOoe  for  Ufa. 

What.  then,  are  we  to  dot  lot  me  tdl  you  for  a  few  mlnutee 
about  the  IMht  that  ha*  been  going  on  hialde  the  Ooort  Itwf. 
nSTprobtoaTdklnot  Htoa  overS^  Decadea  of  htotory  lie  be- 
hJBdlt.  f^  40  yeara  a  haadfta  of  Judge^-^^tyscemstotlng  of  a 
bare  majority— have  poshed  the  Supreme  Court  further  and  fur- 
ther oat  of  balaaoe  with  the  Federal  Oovcrament— where  the 
^wt  doea  not  beloM,  wiMre  the  Oonatttotlan.  which  set  up  thto 
mtem  of  ^^aad  halanoaa  that  evwy  aehoolboy  knows  by 
betftTiMvvr  taitanded  It  to  be  aod  where  tt  to  not  and  eannot  be 
cuaapetont  to  funetkm.  ,  .   .  .  . 

Then  to  a  popular  fisllaey  that  thto  long  quarrel  between  the 
— aiii>»i—  of  the  SupreoM  Court  haa  been  a  quarrd  between  con- 
asrvattvBs  and  Ittonto.  Xt  to  Ume  to  tokj  that  ghost.  The  real 
eoitfiet  to  not  a  poUtleal  oaa.  It  to  a  division  between  tlMee 
juSms  who  have  respected  the  eonrtltaUonal  llmlta  upon  the 
OoarVS  aaUMfltar  and  that  bare  majortty  whldi  has  instotedupni 
fljbudoi^rttMW  Uaiti  and  lBvti3£«  the  sphere  reserved  by  the 
OdStatton  to  Ooi^sai.    Lst  the  judge*  veak  for  themaslveBl 


Thlrty-three  years  sgo  Mr.  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes^  one  oC 
the  gfeatest  Judges  In  the  htotory  of  the  »"P«'^«p^»f^**;.^ 

"Thto  case  la  decided  upon  an  economic  theory  which  « JafS* 
part  rf  the  country  doeTnot  entertain.  If  it  were  a  quesUoxfc 
Wheth^  I  agree  wl^  that  theory.  I  should  desire  to  study  it  fur- 
S2?aSi  U^bef ore  making  up  my  mind.  But  I  do  not  conceive 
thS  tobe^  duty,  beoiiusl?  I  strongly  believe  that  my  •8f«*f e^t 
Smsag^ment  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  right  of  a  majority  to 
embody  their  opinions  in  law."  .^  ...  ^  ,„.,...  « 

Thto  case,  the  first  in  which  the  Court  hrid  that  leKj«l»tlon 
helping  labor  was  iinconstltutlonal.  was  a  6-to-4  decision.  Mr. 
Justice  Harlan,  one  of  the  four  dissenters.  «m«*ed: 

"The  reeponaibUity.  therefore,  rests  upon  legislators,  not  upon 
the  coiirts.  No  evUs  arising  from  such  leglslaUon  could  be  more 
far-reaching  than  those  that  might  come  to  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment if  the  Judiciary,  abandoning  the  sphere  as^ed  to  it 
by  the  fvmdamental  law,  should  enter  the  dMnaln  of  legtolatlon 
and  upon  grounds  merely  of  Justice  or  reason  or  wisdom  annul 
statutMthat  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  people  s  representa- 

Uves  " 

There  to  no  need  of  my  relteraUng  to  you  the  many  oth» 
familiar  examples  of  warnings  by  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
that  their  brethren  were  exceeding  their  consUtuUonal  pow«» 
and  were  violating  the  Constitution.  In  times  of  stress  and  in 
periods  of  content  there  have  always  been  such  J^»^g»S*^<>^'« 
Sled  to  serve  as  warning  signals  against  the  Ul-consldCTed  acttons 
of  other  members.  Thirty-two  years  after  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  and 
Blr.  Justice  Harlan  warned  the  majority,  the  same  warning  was 
uttered  by  Mr.  Justice  Stone  In  the  case  last  year  In  which  a 
smaU  majority  of  the  Court  held  the  A.  A.  A.  unconsUtutlonal. 
He  told  the  majority  In  his  dissent  that: 

"While  unconstituUonal  exercise  of  power  by  executive  and  1^ 
tolatlve  branches  of  the  Government  to  subject  to  Judicial  re- 
straint, the  only  check  upon  our  own  exercise  of  power  to  our  own 

sense  at  self-restraint,"  iw,>,-«- 

He  further  added.  "So  may  Judicial  power  be  •b"«|*-  .,*^*™^ 
thto  conflict  between  the  Judges  over  their  constitutional  powers 
has  never  been  made  more  clear  than  In  a  famous  quotation  (rf 
the  late  JusUce  Holmes.  I  take  the  liberty  of  letting  him  speak 
once  more:  .  ^,        _».,„». 

"Some  of  these  laws  embody  convictions  or  prejudice  whl<ai 
Judges  are  likely  to  share.  Some  do  not.  But  a  consUtuMon  to 
not  intended  to  embody  a  particular  economic  theory,  whether  ot 
paternalism  •  •  •  or  of  laissez  faire  •  •  •.  It  to  made 
tat  people  of  fundamentaUy  different  views,  and  the  accident  of 
our  finding  certain  opinions  natural  and  familiar,  or  novel,  or 
even  shocking,  ought  not  to  conclude  our  Judgment  upon  the 
question  of  whether  statutes  embodying  them  confUct  with  the 
ConsUtution  of  the  United  States." 

niese  warnings  have  been  without  avalL  A  handful  of  Judges 
have  postoted  In  substituting  their  own  personal  "economic  predi- 
lections", as  Mr.  Justice  Stone  has  described  it.  for  the  ConsUtu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  And  In  so  doing  they  have  Impaired 
the  Supreme  Court  as  an  Institution  in  the  eyes  of  a  large  and 
representative  cross  section  of  our  people. 

It  has  been  a  settled  principle  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Supreme  Court  that  an  act  of  Congress  to  constitutional  unless 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  the  Judges  find  It  to  unconstitutional. 
As  Mr.  JusUce  Sutherland,  a  present  member  of  the  Court,  said 
In  the  opinion  declaring  the  minimum-wage  laws  unconstitu- 
Uonal In  1923,  "Bvery  possible  presumption  to  In  favor  of  the 
validity  of  an  act  of  Congress  until  overcome  by  rational  doubt." 
Yet,  in  the  M<"<T""Tn  Wage  case  the  vote  was  6  to  4.  In  the 
A.  A.  A.  case,  the  vote  was  6  to  3.  I  confess  that  I  cannot  see 
how  It  to  possible  to  have  no  doubt  whatsoever  about  uncon^ 
sUtuUonallty  when  five  members  think  It  to  unconsUtutlonal 
and  four  think  It  to  not,  or  when  six  members  think  It  to  xmcon- 
sUtuUonal  and  three  think  It  to  not.  For  example,  a  man  cannot 
be  convicted  of  a  crime  unless  found  guilty  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt.  If  1  of  12  Jurors  has  a  doubt  as  to  his  guilt  he  cannot 
vote  to  convict,  and  without  hto  concurrence  the  defendant  can- 
not "be  convicted.  I  ask,  ought  the  law  to  lay  down  a  more 
severe  test  of  gtillt  In  a  criminal  case  than  of  TmconstltuUonallty 
In  the  cases  of  a  statute  enacted  by  a  majority  In  both  the  Hotiae 
^wrt  the  Senate  and  approved  by  the  President? 

And  so  we  have  reached  the  end  of  our  experiment.  We  have 
discovered  that  the  issue  to  not  the  Constitution,  to  not  even  the 
Supreme  Court  as  an  Institution.  We  have  foimd  that  if  these 
Judgca  had  listened  to  thetr  own  brother  Judges  and  had  not  sub- 
stituted their  own  economic  views  for  the  views  of  Congress,  thto 
quarrel  would  not  have  arisen  and  thto  country  would  now  be 
able  to  meet  with  adequate  weapons  the  problems  with  which  It 
to  faced. 

Do  not  let  people  confuse  you  that  the  Constitution  to  threat- 
ened. If  I  thought  It  were  I  would  make  every  effort  in  my  power 
to  kill  thto  bill.  I  am  for  It  Just  because  It  does  protect  the  Con- 
sUtution— ^Just  because  the  President  has  adopted  the  mildest  kind 
of  reform  which  has  been  considered.  Hto  proposal  does  not  In- 
volve any  tinkering  with  the  ConsUtuUon.  It  does  not  curb  the 
Supreme  Court's  power  in  any  respect.  There  Is  no  siiggesUon 
for  requiring  unanimous  decisions  or  two-thirds  majoriuea.  He 
suggesto  no  restrlcUons  upon  the  powers  of  the  Supreme  Court! 
it  vrauld  continue  to  decide,  as  now,  what  consUtutes  "due  process 
of  law",  Intorstate  commerce,  and  the  general  welfare. 

X  am  sure  that  many  of  you  listening  tonight  are  in  comptoto 
agieKnoit  with  me.  X  am  sure  that  almost  all  of  yon  would 
agree  if  It  vrere  not  for  certain  fears  which  have  been  arouMd 
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in  yoa.  X  am.  of  eoorae,  speaking  of  the  thoroughly  American 
and  DemocraUo  fear  which  to  running  through  the  minds  of 
many  people  and  which  can  be  phrased  ■'mAHhIng  like  thto:  "We 
agree  with  the  President:  the  Supreme  Court  to  out  of  step  with 
the  economic  and  social  needs  of  America  today.  But  even  if  It 
to.  another  Harding  or  another  Hoover  may  be  elected  in  the 
future.  What  to  sauce  for  the  gooee  to  sauce  for  the  gander.  Let 
us  not  create  thto  dangerous  precedent:  Instead,  let  us  adopt  the 
slow  but  sure  process  of  constitutional  amendment." 

In  the  few  mlnutee  I  have  left  I  want  to  talk  about  thto  fear. 
I  think  there  are  several  good  answers  to  that  argument.  Plrst 
of  all.  If  such  men  are  looking  for  a  precedent  they  wont  need 
President  Roosevelt.  Several  of  the  foxmdlng  fathers — the  men 
who  wrote  the  ConsUtuUon  and  therefore  presumably  knew  what 
they  meant  when  they  wrote  It — became  Presldente  of  the  United 
Stetee.  Several  of  them  were  In  sharp  coDfllct  with  the  members 
of  the  Court,  and  what  to  more  In^xjrtant,  several  at  them  by 
congressional  authority  changed  the  number  of  Judges.  Every 
one,  of  course,  knows  of  the  quarrel  between  Thomas  Jeffereon 
and  Chief  JusUce  Marshall.  Jefferson  spcAe  the  words  of  pro- 
phecy when  he  said: 

"It  has  long  been  my  opinion,  and  I  have  never  shrunk  from  Ito 
expression,  that  the  germ  of  dtosoluUon  of  our  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  to  the  Judiciary,  an  Irresponsible  body  working  like  gravity, 
by  day  and  night,  gaining  a  lltUe  tomorrow,  and  advancing  Ite 
noiseless  step  like  a  thief  over  the  field  of  Jurisprudence,  untU  all 
shall  be  usurped." 

But  even  before  Jefferson  toalk  otBce  President  Adams  had  re- 
duced the  nmnber  from  six  to  five  In  the  hope  of  preventing 
Jefferson  from  filling  certain  vacancies.  Thto  was  the  first  change 
in  Ite  membership.  Jefferson  for  political  reasons  Increased  the 
niunber  again  to  six.  When  Jackson  was  In  office  Congress  added 
two  Judges.  While  Lincoln  was  President  Congress  Increased  the 
number  of  JusUces  to  10.  Llnccdn  expressed  hto  feelings  when  he 
said: 

"The  candid  dtlaen  must  confess  that  If  the  policy  of  the  Oov- 
enunent  upon  vital  quesUona  affecting  the  whole  people  to  to  be 
irrevocably  fixed  by  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Instant 
they  are  made  In  ordinary  litigations  between  parUes  In  personal 
acUons,  the  people  wUl  have  ceased  to  be  thetr  own  rulers.    •    •    ••• 

Diulng  the  term  of  President  Johnson.  Congress  passed  a  bOl 
providing  for  the  reducUon  of  the  nxuiber  of  JusUces  to  nine.  By 
the  death  of  one  of  them  the  Court  was  further  reduced  to  eight. 
While  Grant  was  President  Congress  again  Increased  the  number 
of  Judges  to  nine. 

So.  If  a  later  President  wanto  to  be  a  dictetor  and  wishes  to 
change  the  personnel,  he  has  i^enty  of  respecteble  precedente 
already — precedente  which  go  back  to  the  fotuidlng  fathers  them- 
eelves — and  therefore  far  more  valuabto  to  a  would-be  dictetor  than 
mere  upstart  precedente  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Another  answer  to  thto  fear  of  setting  a  bad  precedent  to  that  the 
appointment  of  Judgea  must  be  confirmed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  Seiuite.  To  pass  a  law  changing  the  perscmnel  of  the  Court 
,  requires  a  majority  of  votes  of  both  Hoiises  of  Congress.  These  are 
two  checks  upon  the  acUon  of  any  President.  If,  in  the  course  of 
time,  however,  a  conservaUve  President  to  elected,  a  majority  of 
.  the  House  of  BepresenteUves  becomes  conservaUve.  and  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate  profess  the  same  phlloeophy  as  a  Harding  or  a  Hoover, 
then,  and  only  then,  can  the  Court  be  changed.  I  humbly  assert 
that  If  thto  should  come  to  pass  the  will  of  the  people  would  be 
clearly  expressed  and  a  change  of  the  personnel  of  the  Court  would 
he  thoroughly  demoeraUc,  even  though  thto  dumge  In  philosophy 
by  the  pe<^e  of  the  United  Stotes  would  be  against  my  own  views. 
In  such  a  sltuaUon  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  the  Supreme  Court 
was  at  least  responsive  to  the  will  of  the  American  people. 

And  now  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  a  consUtutlonal  amend- 
ment, for  that  to  what  thto  fight  to  reaUy  all  about.  If  thoee 
posons  who  have  espoused  a  consUtutlonal  amendmex^  are  sin- 
cere— and  I  bdteve  many  of  them  are — ^let  them  now  c(»ne  forward 
and  stiggest  such  an  amendment.  If  it  to  posslbto  to  agree  upon 
one  and  the  qMclflc  language  therein  I  will  support  It. 

But  I  wUl  support  It  only  aa  a  supplement — ^not  a  subeUtute — 
for  the  President's  proposaL  I  say  thto  for  two  reasons.  First  of 
all,  what  about  aome  cf  thoee  who  profess  to  be  sincere?  I  am 
rather  Interested  in  certain  Indlvlduato  and  certain  groups  in  thto 
country  who  have  always  fou^t  every  kind  of  oonstrucUve  social 
legislation,  who  have  fou^t  other  amendmente  such  as  the  chUd- 
Inboe  amendment,  but  who  suddenly  In  the  course  of  S  short 
weeks  have  become  Imbued  with  the  spirit  at  knighthood  and  have 
banded  together  to  fight  for  an  amendment.  How  sincere  to  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce?  How  sincere  to  the  NaUonal 
Aaeoclatlon  of  Manufactoms?  When  did  David  Lawrence,  Mark 
Sullivan — ^when  did  the  oonservaUve  press  of  my  own  State  of 
North  Carolina  become  so  convinced  of  the  need  for  consUtutlonal 
change  so  that  social  leglslaUon  will  be  upheld?  The  answer  to 
'  Blmpto.  Their  new  way  of  thinking  datee  back  to  about  Febriiary 
ft,  1037 — the  day  when  the  President  propoeed  hto  reform. 

Do  not  be  fooled  hf  much  of  thto  talk,  thto  barrage,  thto  f olderol 
about  amendmenta.  President  Roosevelt  to  face  to  face  once  again 
with  your  enemy,  the  same  indlvlduato.  the  same  pressure  groups 
ctf  the  vested  Intercete  which  you  so  thoroughly  repudtoted  last 
November  by  the  largest  maj<»ity  ever  given  to  any  President. 
The  American  Liberty  licague  will  likely  come  out  for  an  amend- 
,  ment  any  minute  now.  Bvery  day  from  now  on  you  will  find  the 
Herbert  Hoovers,  the  so-called  "Jeffersonlan  Democrate".  the  Al 
Smiths,  and  the  graas-roote  oonvenUon  boys  "patriotically"  advo- 
cating an  amendment. 
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Whyt  Do  they  sndiimy  Mlleve  the  Supreme  Oomt  Is  ao  longer 
attuned  to  the  timee?    They  have  never  said  ao  before. 

Their  reasons  are  much  simpler.  They  know  and  tbe  Fiwident 
knows  exacUy  what  thto  fight  to  about.  The  difference  to  one  of 
time.  How  eoon  can  we  have  the  laws  which  the  people  of  thto 
country  by  clear  mandate  have  demanded?  Hie  peofde  want  laws 
to  establish  minimum  wagea  and  »"»*«"" »Tr«  hoiira.  unemployment 
Insurance  and  <dd-age  pensions.  The  people  want  the  farmer  to  be 
helped  by  cr«q>-lnsuranee  legielatlon  and  control  of  surpluses. 

We  need  tows  helping  the  unemployed  with  relief  and  pubUe 
works.  A  third  of  our  population  are  badly  boused.  Our  peo- 
ple want  laws  that  will  protect  the  Independent  merchant  and 
small-buslneas  man  In  their  right  to  survive  and  prosier.  We 
have  Just  witnessed  a  disastrous  flood.  There  to  no  Uf»«bfr  in 
the  Senate  or  the  House  cf  BepresenteUves  who  can  be  sure  that 
flood-control  legislation  has  any  chance  of  being  consUtutlonal. 
In  thto  unfortunate  predicament  shall  we  abide  the  prnrf  wis  of 
Nature  or  shall  we  go  forward?  "lb  my  thinking,  we  should  not 
and  cannot  wait.  The  President's  proposal  can  be  passed  by  Con- 
gress and  the  same  Congress  can  enact  theee  tows  that  the  people 
want  thto  spring.  And  not  one  opponent  of  the  President's  im>- 
posal  has  ever  dared  to  argue  that  it  to  imconsUtuUonal. 

Again  I  ask.  what  about  a  consUtuUonal  amendment?  Kven  if 
both  Housea  of  Congress  could  decide  upon  the  specific  language 
of  an  amendment  during  thto  Ume.  the  fight  wovid  have  Just 
begun.  To  pass  a  constitutional  amendment  the  majority  of 
both  houses  of  the  legtslatures  of  36  Stetes  must  ratify  It.  Many 
of  these  legtototures  which  are  now  in  session  will  have  adjourned 
by  the  time  Congress  can  have  agreed  upcm  the  i»wg"«eT  of  the 
amendment. 

Are  my  fears  groundless?  I  do  not  think  so.  and  htotory  to  again 
with  me.  The  propoeed  chUd-tobor  amendment  has  not  yet  been 
adopted  after  18  years.  From  the  time  a  bare  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  declared  Income  taxes  imconsUtutlonal.  22  yearn 
elapsed  before  the  income-tax  amendment  was  ratified.  The  Lib- 
erty Leaguers  wlU  give  you  Instances  of  amendmente  which  psf  ri 
fairly  speedily,  such  aa  the  repeel  of  the  prohibition  amendment. 
Tet.  I  challenge  them,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  ask  them  to 
name  any  amendment  proposing  social  le^sUUon — ^which  means 
oi2e  fou^t  by  the  economic  oligarchy  of  thto  country — which 
was  passed  in  lees  than  10  years  after  the  Court  had  deaared  the 
prtndple  unconstituttooaL 

In  our  48  Stataa  there  are  OS  leglstoUve  housea.  Ibe  tcod- 
Uonarles  need  only  to  captxire  a  bare  majority  of  the  tq»per  or 
lower  branchea  of  18  of  theee.  X«t  me  give  you  an  *»«»wpi^ 
In  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  the  State  senate  nmftt^  at  only 
24  men.  Would  it  be  a  very  dlfltoult  task  for  tham  to  eonvlnos 
18  of  theee  that  a  certain  consUtutlonal  amendment  should  not 
be  ratified?  Tet  theee  13  men  can  throw  the  entire  State  out  of 
the  ctdumn  of  ratifying  Stetee.  Thirteen  Stetee  with  a  poputotlon 
of  leas  than  6,000.000  oould  block  a  consUtutlonal  aoMndaient 
against  the  win  of  the  other  125.000,000. 

Tou  can  easily  see  that  the  way  of  an  amendment  to  laa^  and 
hard.  The  pracUcal  and  Important  qtiesUon  is.  when  can  we  pass 
these  laws?  Is  it  to  be  thto  qving  or  to  it  to  be  10  yeara  from  nowt 
Tlie  farmers  in  my  own  State  of  North  Carolina  who  must  sely  for 
a  Uvlng  upon  tobacco  and  cottcm  have  eeen  the  A.  A.  A.  swept  away 
by  the  members  of  thto  Court  over  the  vigorous  fllsswin  of  three 
Judgee.  Labor  has  seen  minimum  wages  ouUawed  hr  a  divided 
5-to-4  vote.  We  have  eeen  puMic-works  projecto  halted  for  8  yeere 
by  the  puhUc  utillUee,  and  we  have  seen  thto  Court  send  the  case 
back  for  a  new  trial  becaxiss  of  a  technicality,  with  the  statement 
that  there  to  no  "preeent  exigency"  demanding  apeedy  decision.  We 
have  eeen  the  members  of  thto  Court  In  a  divided  decision  ouUaw 
the  New  Deal's  efforto  to  prevent  the  exploiteUon  of  our  »»*»-t»rf' 
resources.  Are  we  not  fully  Justified  in  believing  that  if  we  enact 
these  other  laws  now  they.  too.  will  suffer  the  same  fate  by  ths  bare 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court? 
'  So  here  to  the  real  issue:  Are  you,  the  American  people,  to  meet 
jrour  proUems  by  having  Congress  pass  the  tows  you  want  thto 
spring  or  are  you  vrllling  to  wait  perhape  10  yeers,  perhaps  forever? 

I  doee  with  the  appropriate  worda  of  another  great  President, 
Woodrow  WUson.  who  ssld: 

"The  temper  of  the  sge  to  very  nearly  summed  up  in  a  feeling 
which  we  may  put  into  words  like  theee:  There  are  certain  thinga 
we  mtist  do.  Our  life  as  a  naUon  must  be  rectifled  in  eertaln  aU- 
in^Mrtant  parUeulaia.  If  there  be  no  law  for  the  rhsnps.  tt  must 
be  found  or  made.  We  will  not  be  argued  into  impotency  by 
Uwyera    •     •     •.'- 


The  Presidenfs  Plan  to  Appoint  Additional 
Judges  of  the  Sapreme  Coort 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BERT  LORD 

OF  NSW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  3. 1937 

'Mr.  LORD.    lir.  Speaker,  to  my  inisd  there  never  hat 
been  laid  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  a  more 


It^' 
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^^ ^»i*ti  that  of  tl»  PreAleQt  to  pack  the 

Sanaie  CMrt  with  tfs  addmooal  Jtetteci  and  to  force  fte 

xedzemat  of  Court  memten  who  hate  »«*«;«»  "^jj 
79.    Tte  pBt  Into  effect  «och  »  echeme  would  be  like  hIasUnj 

wtth  dfumtte  at  the  loondatlons  of  our  repubbcan  xorm  oc 
covenvnent.  I  am  not  enom^  of  a  pessimist  to  beUeve  that 
mS%  vbux  win  receive  the  nnctkm  of  this  body  or  of  the 


An  of  us  respect  frankness  and  open  deaBng.  ^^'J^*'^* 
Imve  m^h  use  for  eraslon.  for  the  kind  of  tactics  that  the 
pi>h»  people  of  my  district  sometimes  describe  as  'iieating 
arooDd  the  biah''  and  "gotag  around  RoUn  Hood's  bam." 
ICy  fffiwt**^**"**  Uke  candor  and  straightforwardness.  I 
thhifc  the  oonstitiienU  of  other  Congressmen  like  these 

cnialttlca«  too^  „.& 

U  President  Roooefelt  had  come  out  directly  aiui  without 
lifflttfttitm  for  a  coDStltntiaDal  amendment,  we  could  at  least 
have  given  him  credit  for  teUing  what  he  wanted.  But  he 
dkl  not  do  thai.  He  pfesented  this  proposal  to  retire  eklerly 
Judges  because  of  their  advanced  age  and  to  enlarge  the 
court  because  It  was  supposed  to  be  back  with  its  work. 
It  is  r***^  fiyigh  that  bis  purpose  was  to  get  an  oppor- 
tority  to  name  on  the  high  bendi  men  in  agreement  with 
his  polidea— judges  who  woukl  not  declare  his  legislation 
unooDstttutionaL  &»wever.  why  did  he  not  do  the  manly 
fi««,iy  and  ten  the  country  that  he  dkl  not  want  the  Supreme 
court  Interf etlttg  with  his  projects  and  that  he  desired  an 
anyffw^m>«fc  to  the  Constitution  prohibiting  the  Court  from 
haviv  any  control  over  legislation?  That  would  have  been 
a  i—****^  ,tt)»tT*^*  of  a  proposal.  Instead  of  the  evasive 
explanation  he  offered  for  paddng  Vbe  trlbunaL  I  would 
have  been  ahaolntely  and  unoumpiomlslngly  opposed  to  any 
such  idea,  but  I  would  have  been  lighting  a  scheme  that  was 
pot  befoM  w  out  In  the  open,  instead  of  one  that  was 

hiddn  under  a  ma^ 

It  items  to  me  that  the  Inslnoerlty  of  the  Executive  pro- 
posal ikeiiiiia  aa  much  condemnation  as  Its  dangerous  fea- 
tures, n  a  man  eomes  to  yon  and  threatens  to  assault  you. 
you  win  nat^TT^Wy  f eeL  that  he  ought  to  be  restrained,  but 
you  cannot  accuse  him  of  bebw  a  hypocrite.  If  he  comes 
to  you  with  honeyed  words,  saying  he  wants  to  be  of  assist- 
aaee  and  givtog  a  lot  of  excuses,  while  he  is  preparing  the 
attack.  It  Is  quite  a  different  nuUter.  In  that  event  he  is 
not  openly  mattdous  to  his  totentions.  he  is  secretly  and 

Kven  the  WadUngton  Dally  News,  a  liberal— almost  a 
radical— paper,  that  has  supported  President  Rooeevtit  con- 
sistently, repudiates  the  Supreme  Court  plan  that  came 
fitxn  the  White  Boose.  The  other  day  in  an  editorial  it 
said: 

Ttot  proportUiB  that  tba  and  puMOm  t&e  mtmoM  to  am  of  met 
mart  tSmS  vgummto— Mad  om  a(  tte  mort  tmehcfoos. 

In  »»^«»»**'  editorial  this  same  paper  calls  attention  to 
Omntnr  Bonow  K.  WbBLnts  dewmctation  of  Mr.  Rooee- 
vtit^  proposal  and  reminds  us  that  Senator  Whxxlxe  is  no 
cmiiiaHin  but  **a  man  whose  liberalism  stands  un- 
chaUenged.**  This  Is  a  significant  point  I  am  classed  as  a 
couseifative;  and  I  do  not  obleet  to  the  classification.  I 
b^eve  this  Itetlan  needs  conscarvattve  and  prudent  policies, 
npt  radical  and  eitieuie  mcaiiiiwi  It  was  to  be  eipecteri 
that  conservatives  would  oppose  the  Court  scheme,  but 
when  liberals  like  Senator  WnxsLxa.  and  liberal  newspapers 
like  the  Washington  DaOy  News,  stand  dwulder  to  shoulder 
with  m  »■■*  nail  vie  there  must  be  real  reason  fbr  oom- 
platot  against  this  stortMng  and  amaiinc  plan. 

Let  me  quote  again  from  the  News,  irtdch  the  other  day 
Mddthat  it  cuiakleied  the  proposal  -^  •   '  ""■ 


methods  a  dictatorship.  George  Washington,  the  Ptether 
of  his  Country,  in  his  Farewell  Address.  ^«™^,^^ «!«»»" 
Bible  attempts  to  establish  a  despotism  in  the  United  StatM. 
He  was  familiar  with  the  history  at  itoe  OH  World,  and  he 
foresaw  that  ambiUous  men  might  try  to  do  in  ^N«^ 
Worid  the  same  things  that  had  caused  such  bloodshed  and 
sulTerlng  across  the  ocean.  What  George  Washington  said 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago  is  very  fitting  advice  in  this 
grave  crisis  in  1937: 

Itowmnl  the  pre«erT»tlon  of  your  a<*»«™=»«?*,  •''"?J*^Pf5?t: 
nii^your  piSent  happy  state.  It  U  nHgitette.  ^^.^ 
you  dtooountenance  irreifular  opposmon  to  Its  actoowledgod 
SSuStT^tiSwthat  rm  n«JBt  with  can  the jptrtt  o«  Ixmor^ 
SS^wx  its  principles,  however  ipeclous  the  pretttt^toe 
tSthodo?a«ault  may  be  to  effect,  to  the  tonne  rf  theOonrtttu- 
tkm,  alteraUons  which  wlU  Impair  the  energy  of  the  eyatem.  ana 
thus  to  undermine  what  cannot  be  dlrecUy  overthrown. 

Regarding  this  possibaity  and  danger.  Washington  went 
'  (m  to  say  in  the  same  address: 

without  looking  forward  to  an  extremity  of  ttito  W^d  {^j^ 
neverthelev  ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  sight)  the  coinnum 
Ld  conttouTSlschlef.  of  the  spirit  of  P»fy^*^,  "S2?  a£ 
r^^^»  It  the  toterert  and  duty  of  a  wlae  pec^Oe  to  discourage  and 

It  la  important  likewise  that  the  »^lt» J**  ^»°J^,.? 'Jj!!* 
country  iSmUd  inspire  caution  to  those  entrusted  with  Its  •dmto- 
StwUmTto  oonflSTthemeelves  wlthto  their  respective  oonstl^ 
tlonal  spheres,  avoiding  to  the  exercise  of  the  powecs  oK  one  oo- 
partment.  to  encroach  upon  another. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  my  Judgment,  we  are  today  called  upon  to 
meet  an  Issue  as  grave  as  that  at  stake  in  the  avtt  War.  and 
the  thoughtful  and  pruwient  advice  of  the  immortal  Wash- 
ington should  be  our  guide. 


National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  :H0USE  of  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  3. 1937 


RADIO  APPPfggg  BY  THK  HONORABLB  HENRY  C.  LUCKBY. 
NEBRASKA.  ON  MARCS  2.  1037 


Because  of  the  oooeentjtoo*  I»':«,^f*^^gSf^,£^ 
rt«i^-  a  powerirtikli. If  aetaed  tiy mbm  future  Bneuttve  empUiylng 
kite  pnoednft.  ml|M  1»  UMd  to  take  tfrar  the  works. 

I  am  firmly  convtoced  that  we  are  fadng  a  bold,  yet  oxn- 
nhig  and  Imtf-eanoealed.  attempt  to  set  op  fey  todirect 


Mr.  LDDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Rccou).  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  over  the  radio  by  the  genOeman  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  L0CKZT] : 

Ify  friends,  the  present  Congress  has  been  asked  to  appropriate 
taao  7S8  000  for  national  defense.  That  sets  a  new  record  for  mili- 
tary'appropriaUons  to  tlines  of  peace.  Each  year  we  have  been 
Increasing  our  spending  <m  armaments  until  we  have  reached  the 
bllllon-dollar  mark.  The  estimate  for  the  coming  year  Is  over 
twice  the  amount  we  spent  to  1934  for  the  same  purposes,  and 
mora  than  the  entire  United  States  Budget  of  1916.  This  ever- 
ineieastog  expenditure  of  the  taxpayers'  money  goes  on  and  on, 
and  yet  we  never  reach  what  the  big  Army  and  big  Navy  sup- 
porters call  "adequate  national  defense."  The  facts  are  that  In 
1^  our  national  history  we  have  never  established  a  defense  policy 
no*  have  we  determined  Just  what  national  defense  we  need^  _ 

la  the  19  years  stoce  the  World  V7ar  this  country  has  spent 
twenty-four  and  a  half  billions  of  dollars  for  national  defense. 
Tltat  Is  more  than  twice  as  much  as  either  Prance  or  Italy  spent. 
6  ftH»»*«  as  much  as  Japan,  10  times  as  much  as  Oermany,  and 
ta.000.000.000  more  than  was  spent  by  Great  Brltato  tn  the  same 
paled.  These  figures  are  based  on  official  records.  Today,  after 
tf^twg  the  armament-spending  race  for  more  than  19  years,  our 
naval  and  military  exports  tell  us  that  we  stUl  do  not  have  an 
adequate  national  defense  and  that  we  liiust  have  a  bigger  Army 
and  bigger  Navy  for  national  security.  

When  you  and  I  think  of  national  defense  we  think  to  terms  of 
protection  from  foreign  tovaders.  We  think  to  actual  terms  of 
defense.  Yet  when  we  turn  the  pages  of  history  wa  find  that  to 
not  one  single  ip«titnr*.  m  the  last  124  yean  have  our  anned  forces 
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been  used  to  repel  an  Invader.  Instead  we  ftod  that  we  have  been 
cast  to  the  role  of  the  constant  aggressor.  The  forces  we  totended 
for  national  defense  have  been  In  practice  the  forces  used  to 
protect  our  so-called  national  toterests  and  our  so-called  national 
honor. 

Our  neighbor  to  the  south  has  heard  the  tramping  feet  of  our 
armed  forces  both  during  times  of  peace  and  war.  The  Central 
American  Republics  have  quartered  the  armed  forces  of  this  coun- 
try upon  their  shores.  The  far  Islands  of  the  Pacific  have  echoed 
to  the  thunder  of  our  guns.  Our  sOldleiB  have  answered  roll  call 
to  the  lands  of  the  setting  sun.  It  was  but  a  few  yean  ago  that  the 
far-off  fields  of  Randen  were  stained  red  with  the  blood  of  Ameri- 
can youth. 

In  none  of  those  cases  did  we  repel  one  single  tovader  from  our 
territory.  Instead  we  gave  our  lives  and  substance — not  to  na- 
tional defense — but  to  an  unguided  course  of  protecting  our  so- 
called  national  toterests  and  our  so-called  national  honor. 

The  foundm  at  our  country  knew  from  bitter  experience  the 
horron  of  a  war  waged  on  our  own  soil.  To  them  national  defense 
meant  defending  home  and  country.  When  they  gave  to  Congress 
the  right  and  duty  at  providing  for  the  national  defense  they  had 
no  idea  of  an  toterpretatlon  cf  national  defense  that  would  send 
our  soldlen  across  the  seas  to  protect  the  tovestments  of  a  few  to- 
dividuals.  They  could  not  foresee  national  defense  being  toter- 
preted  as  a  policy  whereby  our  soldlen.  sallon,  and  marines  would 
be  used  to  collect  bad  debts  owed  to  some  of  our  cltisens. 

In  the  years  stoce  our  Government  was  established  we  have  grown 
rich  to  material  things.  Great  wealth  has  come  to  us,  and  we  have 
grown  to  world  power.  With  that  growth  to  power  and  riches,  new 
concepts  of  our  totematlohal  position  have  been  bom.  Our  armed 
forces  origtoaily  created  for  defense  have  been  transformed  toto  a 
machine  for  the  enforcement  of  what  we  mistakenly  have  called 
national  honor  and  national  toterest.  Beca»»e  a  petty  aflldal  of 
a  far  weaker  but  friendly  state  refiised  to  salute  our  flag  we  sent 
over  our  martnca  and  sailors.  They  selaed  the  proptrtj  of  that 
friendly  state,  killed  ita  citiaens,  and  we  brought  home  our  dead. 
When  the  tovestmenta  of  a  few  of  our  citiaens  wen  endangered, 
and  when  some  of  ovar  people  cotild  not  collect  the  debts  owed  to 
them,  we  sent  our  aimed  forces  toto  a  friendly  state  to  protect 
those  toteresta  and  to  collect  those  debta. 

That  was  called  a  defense  of  national  toteresta.  When  our 
Government  was  unable  to  collect  money  owed  to  it  by  powerful 
foreign  states  we  made  no  atten4>t  to  use  our  armed  debt  ooUecton. 
Apparently  no  qiiestlon  of  national  toterest  was  tovolved. 

MThen  our  citizens  tovest  money  in  far-off  lands,  where  our  laws 
have  no  Jurisdiction,  they  do  so  to  the  belief  that  those  tovestmenta 
will  bring  greater  returns  than  they  would  if  tovested  to  this 
country.  The  prospect  of  greater  profito  equallaes  the  Increased 
risks  asEimied  by  placing  04>ltal  outside  o\ir  jurisdiction.  Is  it 
then  Just  that  we  should  send  our  boys  to  give  their  lives  to  order 
that  toveston  might  profit  when  those  who  sacrifice  their  lives  have 
no  hope  of  sharing  to  those  profits?  Is  it  right  that  the  taxpayer 
should  asstimw  the  cost  of  protecting  tovestmenta  to  which  he  or 
she  has  no  toterest,  and  which,  if  saved,  will  bring  no  return  to  the 
taxpayer?  Should  we  play  the  role  of  the  bully  to  coercing  the 
weak  when  we  make  no  more  than  a  formal  protest  if  the  offender 
Is  rich  and  powerful? 

TO  hold  the  manifold  blesstogs  of  national  security  and  peace  we 
must  take  definite  action.  TO  my  mind,  there  are  four  things  which 
mtist  be  done: 

1.  We  must  deariy  define  our  national  policy. 

2.  We  must  establish  a  soimd.  workable,  and  mandatory  neu- 
trality (>olicy. 

3.  We  must  take  the  proflta  out  of  war. 

4.  We  must  reorganize  our  Army  and  Navy  tmder  a  \inlfled 
command. 

These  four  objectives  must  be  reached  to  produce  an  effective 
peace  structure.  Each  affecta  the  other,  and  unless  all  are  translated 
toto  law  we  have  no  effective  barrier  against  war. 

To  accomplish  the  first  objective  I  have  retotroduced  to  Con- 
gress the  resolution  sponsored  to  the  last  Congress  by  myself  and 
Senator  Benson,  now  Governor  of  Minnesota.  That  resolution 
calls  for  the  formulation  and  establishment  of  a  definite  national- 
defense  policy  based  upon  a  careful  study  of  our  needs.  Only 
with  a  fixed  goal  and  a  concrete  knowledge  of  our  military  needs 
can  we  achieve  adequate  national  defense  without  bankrupting 
the  American  pubUc  to  this  mad  orgy  of  armament  spending. 

Neutrality  and  war-profita  legislation  will  undoubtedly  be  en- 
acted by  this  Congress.  The  weak  and  Ineffective  neutrality  law 
of  the  present  must  be  replaced  by  a  permanent,  mandatory  act, 
if  we  are  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  at  foreign  vran.  The  strict  c\ir- 
tailment  of  war  proflta  Is  practically  assured.  That  leaves  us 
one  great  gap  to  the  completion  of  our  peace  and  national-defense 
structure.  It  Is  the  establishment  of  a  unified  cooimand  over  our 
national-defense  forces. 

Several  bills  have  been  totroduced  to  consolidate  our  Army  and 
Navy  toto  one  department  of  natkmal  d^ense.  Such  a  reos'gan- 
Ization  would  be  to  Itoe  with  the  best  military  experience.  The 
rivalries  between  our  armed  forces  cotild  be  eliminated.  Useleas 
duplicating  machinery  would  be  thrown  out.  Efficiency  and  econ- 
omy would  replace  the  present  prodigal  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

In  tiiwniMring  national  defense  we  must  distinguish  between 
military  defense  and  national  defense.    A  large  military  machlna 


doss  not  neeBBsarily  mean  a  strong  nation.    "Ts  build  a 
and  tovtilnerable  nation,  the  todlvldual.  the  hoofta.  the  aebooC 
the  church  must  each  contribute  their  best.    The  laws  of  God 
are  Immutable.    The  old  Injunctimi.  "Rlghteousasss  sKsNeih  a 
nation",  Is  as  true  now  as  the  day  it  was  first  prodalmsd. 
I  thank  you. 


Foreclosure  of  Mortgages  by  Federal  Land  Bank 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NEWT  V.  MILLS 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  3, 1937 


CONCURRENT  RESOLimON  ADOPTED  BY  THE  LBGI8LATCBS 
OF  THE  STATE  OF  LOXTXSIANA 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarics  In  the  Rkcobo,  I  Include  the  following  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana: 

Whereas  the  Federal  land  bank  has  perststently  pursued  a  oourw 
to  the  foreclosure  of  mortgages  against  the  citiaens  a<  this  State 
adverse  to  the  wishes  of  the  President  and  the  intent  and  iwinwe 
of  the  Congress;  and 

Whereas  this  practloe  has  been  most  noticeable  to  partataaa, 
localities,  and  neighborhoods  where  there  are  apparent  pasMMlttlH 
of  potential  gas  and  oil  development.  This  latter  tact  beUig  ao 
apparent  as  to  cause  universal  ctlttcism  of  the  moOooa  of  *^H 
said  Federal  land  bank:  and 

Whereas  these  unjust  acta  have  not  only  been  committed  against 
old  resident  citiaens,  who  together  wtth  ttieir  forebevs  have  been 
for  generations  the  backbone  and  sinew  of  this  country,  but 
sgalnst  any  representations  at  a  new  and  fine  dtlaenry  who  ha*« 
moved  toto  this  State,  tovested  their  all  to  good  faith,  and  yet 
have  met  with  the  same  ruthless  treatment;  and 

Whereas  the  ptupose  of  our  great  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  reoommeodtog  and  "»»"ng  approprtetlons  to 
the  said  Federal  land  bank  for  the  protection  of  these  ctttasus  to 
the  security  of  their  property  righto  and  to  aid  them  and  Ode  them 
over  these  terrible  years  of  depression,  thereby  giving  tbem  the 
help  so  badly  needed  to  recoup  from  tbetr  mlsfortones,  and  to 
enable  them  to  became  a  substantial  i>eo|rte  who  could  and  would 
contribute  to  their  country's  good.  And  most  certainly  not  for  the 
prupose  of  the  said  Fsderal  land  bank  to  make  mote  money  with; 
to  create  more  hlgh-salarted  Jobs;  to  crsate  more  moneyed  po- 
tentates. But.  Instead,  was  for  the  stricken  farmsr  and  other 
sufferers  who,  due  to  no  fault  of  their  own.  wise  engulfed  by 
storms,  droughta.  excessive  rainfall,  innumerable  peats— to  short, 
by  the  cataclysms  of  nature — and  who  are  rendered  pnanlass  to 
help  themselves  to  their  struggle  for  their  very  eglstencs.  let  akme 
pay  toterest  to  said  Federal  land  bank  and  taaes  to  the  State 
government:  and 

Whereas  we  believe  to  the  honesty  and  totegrlty  of  the  Ameri- 
can peoi^  as  a  whole:  and  believe  their  inability  to  pay  toterest 
to  this  said  Federal  land  bank  and  taxes  to  the  State  is  due  to  a 
combtoation  at  the  above-named  causes  and  not  to  fUsliaiwlj 
and  a  desire  to  defraud  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  these  sama 
people  or  their  forebears  paid  enormous  sums  and  toterest  to 
English  and  SootiA  loan  companies  to  the  elghttas  and  titn^^iff 
as  the  parish  records  in  Totilslana  will  show;  and 

Whereas  we  beUeve  that  moneys  i^jproprlated  by  Ooogreas 
should  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  pet^le  and  not  for  oor- 
porato  toteresta:  Thertfore  be  It 

Jlesolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  the  State  at  i^mtaxm^^  go  an 
record  as  approving  every  work  of  this  rescdution:  and  that  this 
legislature  memorallse  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  im- 
mediately take  proper  steps  to  have  this  abtise  of  Federal  funds 
ctarrected;  and  further  be  It 

Jtesoloed,  lliat  the  Louisiana  delegation  to  Congress  uae  every 
means  wlthto  their  power  to  bring  preesure  upon  the  noTuriM  to 
correct  the  evils  as  set  forth  to  this  resolution  and  to  have  all 
ptopaUe*  unjustly  taken  from  their  rightful  owners  reetuted  to 
them;  and.  still  further,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  pass  all  neoesaary  moratoriums  and 
a  mandatory  act  to  govern  said  Federal  Land  Bank  with  proper 
restrictions  as  to  uw  of  Government  funds  and  proper  aateguaitls 
for  the  sovereign  people;  also,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  a  ct^y  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  I^Maker  of  the  Boimb  of 
BeiMresentatlves,  to  the  Secretary  at  the  Senate  and  tha  Gterk  of 
the  Bouse,  and  each  member  of  the  Louisiana  delegation  to  the 
Congrees  of  the  United  States. 
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ftOovtaiff  U  the  argument  d  T.  J.  Ooenen  before  boose  of 
nDrcMDtotlvee  May  18.  1996: 

Ho  OB*  knoiM  batttf  tban  I.  tbafe  mnjoob  loaning  mooay  to 
«atltl«d  to  wrlVT***^  of  Mtrne.  with  lutciwt.  and  tbe  purpoM  ot 
ihls  iMOlutlon  to  not  to  suggest  that  the  amount  of  any  QMCtme 
bTradlKed  imt  that  It  ba  artended  untfl  roch  a  time  that  toe 
morMor  ibaU  be  able  to  catch  up  with  hto  payments,  and  atoo 
taatoD  tt»  VMaral  land  bank  ftom  gamWlng  in  gas  leases. 

iS^idlTfclual  loaning  money  wllTnot  foreclose  on  a  farm  as 
taS^^ISSis^r^  eventually  get  hto  P^^f^.S^S^**^ 
m  though  It  be  delayed  a  Uttla.  so  why  should  the  land  bank 
do  what  an  indlTldual  would  not  dot  ^  *  ♦»..  w-^.«i 

I^nmt  to  caU  your  attention  Tsry  briefly  to  what  the  Pwleral 
i>TMf  haak  has  beox  doing.  ^  ^. 

A^faw  T«an  wo  they  got  la  a  bad  flnaadal  position,  and  they 
mide^^USa  to  thTo^wnment.  that  owing  to  taie  faUure  of 
the  fannew  to  pay  them  they  were  In  an  embarrassing  spot,  and 
sak^tteOovaranent  to  asstot  them,  so  that  they  In  turn  could 
carry  tbe  fannsr  a  while  Icnger. 

The  Oovcmmsnt  renderad  them  aastataaee  toy  investing  many 
mllltonitoth^capltal  stock,  evidently  thl^ng  that  the  money 
^^M  h*  i»— <«  •■  etaied:  but  what  did  the  VMeral  land  bank  do 
SS^iSSj?  nSjWt  toToertaln  town  m  lito-^JPPl  and 

boSvhTate^'lOO  au^mobUes.  I~»  •"»"*»  «Sf  ™«22^  ^S 
added  many  new  employees  In  the  ofioe;  for  what  purpose?  To 
SSTtSrSrSr  Kolftor  no  other  purpose  than  to  put  aU 
SCm  M»  aasnlii  the  flild  •■  eoUeeton.  and  Just  aa  Mon  as  all 
tMM  new  nan  ^^^^  ^  fowdoaliii  began,  thus  vloUtlng 


The  Supreme  Court 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  March  3  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  Feb.  24), 

1937 


"^jTlSS  aij!S^  ^^SL^-lS-wrong  .P«t  Wh« 


^^fiiS  a^rJ?'4S!2^on  that  sh«ikl  not  be  ihown 
hM  w«ara  an  toylaf  wltb  aU  our  might  to  keep  our  heads 


1  do  Bol  m  a  term.  «d  l*»  »«»•  «ELl*SJ2?^?^  SSS 
a  dlaa.  bat  I  havo  frlenda  who  bavo  benn  thrown  out  of  wetr 
boSSTthS  cropTselzed.  and  their  Uveetoek  sold,  because  they 

«•  Jiwt  a  UUle  behind  ta  their  paymenta. 

Mow.  to  Bi  own  partob.  we  have  tbe  largest  gas  field  in  the 
JS:  fcrnfoTSe  fSSs  mortgaged  are  adjacent  to  thto  gaa 
Held.  Why  to  the  land  bank  foreclosing  on  farms  in  Rlchlandf 
Btaidy  toget  the  mineral  righto  with  which  to  gamble  on. 

xSow  dfa  aes  to  whleh  a  farmer  lived  to  tbe  Boeuf  spillway, 
to  wM^  ttM  land  bank  refused  to  make  loans  after  the  ^lllway 
■M  la^fweeil.  stu**-^  that  land  would  be  valudesa  on  account 

^^SMvSra^amar  ow«l  them  on  hto  land  there,  the  amount 
(tf  the  »««>"  todvdlHC  aU  the  toterest.  court  oosts.  and  10-percent 
•Momr's  lose  amounting  to  about  18.000.  A  cash  offer  was  made 
ItaMtthe  nrooerty  waa  aold  at  puMle  auction  by  the  atotrMt  on 
fvSoMoev^^  would  have  amounted  to  the  full  amount  of 
tte  debt.  oonUdsttog  that  they  did  not  aspect  to  pay  tbe  att(«> 
un  lOpsrantTaad  whleh  wm  only  geo  lem  the  amount  indud- 
am  the  aitwney'*  fees, 
iiow  ■mrtir"—  to  there  a  man  to  thto  building  owning  a 
anieee  at  property  that  he.  himeelf.  had  dedaxed  to 
-^woold  not  be  ^ad  to  get  wlthto  geo  of  hto 
tHat  would  return  to  take  the  cash  but  would 
the  vahietam  landY  Bipefltally  if  he  already  had 
o(  eerca  of  lands  on  which  he  waa  losing  money? 
I  say  no.  But  wtaat  did  the  Psderal  land  bank  do?  __  .  . 
took  the  poor  maaa  home  away  from  him.  Why?  Be- 
^it  had  mlntrala  undsr  it— gaa  and  poaMble  oil. 

iiLMiailnn.  what  did  they  do?    They  offered  it  for 
for  gljBOO  km  the  atfneral  r^hts. 
XlMt.  rir*'*— *».  to  the  lossnn  for  toredosuree  to  Blchland. 

Tlrti*  haa  the  land  bank  to  gamhto  to  mlnerato  at  tbe 
oTSe  hoBM  owMr  wlm  toaea  hto  aU  that  a  big  instltutkm 
^aga  to  gaa  Isaetog? 

la  gottM  to  iMppan  to  theae  gaa  leaaea?  It  to  my  pre* 
dletian  that  some  day  they  wlU  aU  be  aassinblfrt  and  sold  to  a 
boaeb  or  todMduato  who  wlU  get  rteh  off  them:  then  the  land 
bank  will  go  baek  to  the  Oovemment  and  aak  for  more  mmiey 
with  whtah  to  eawy  the  farmer.  .  _„  *  w. 

R  te  toeoMtotent  that  one  branch  of  Oowmment  win  take 
un  a  tenant  farmer  who  haa  never  tried  to  aeoumutoto  anything. 
Mnd  him  a  hooae,  buy  him  a  glgg  mule,  and  new  implements 
end  another  branch  wm  the  next  day  aril  oat  at  puhUc  auction 
for  what  it  wm  bring,  the  hocae.  mwla.  and  l^ptam^  of  one 
Who  has  dspflved  hto  family  of  the  umtimttles  of  life  to  create  a 
home.  wlOch  he  has  to  loae  becauae  he  has  gotten  a  Uttle  behtod 

^cSmJema^the  ■lalwii  to  not  tight  and  X  earnestly  tmpkxe  yoQ 
that  ytm  win  amtot  am  ta  oaiaUlag  those  matteia  by  voting  to 
tovor  of  thto  rsaolutloa.   Z  thank  you. 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  J.  BULKLKY.  OF  OHIO.  ON 
xuu^xv  /u^>^»«»»  FEBRUARY  26.  1937 


TIM 

MB.  n 


_  , the  booig  unanlmoaaly  on  ICay  IS. 

tlM  genate  tor  a  fote  of  S4  to  0  on  lliij  21, 19lt. 


Mr.  BARKIBY.  Bflr.  President.  I  ask  to  have  Inserted  In 
the  R«coRD  a  radio  address  on  the  subject  of  The  Supreme 
Court  deUvered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  BxTLKunr] 
February  26. 1937.  

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rccord,  as  follows: 

The  President's  plan  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  Judlctory  to 
t^tiJnSSZ  Sf  a  pun  -uggestod  by  Justice  ff^^J^^^J^^ 
Tears  aoo  when  be  was  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.    It 
wUl  probably  tend  to  relieve  congestion  to  the  courts  and  tend  to 
orovftto  among  the  Judiciary  a  newer  and  fresher  potot  of/tow. 
^ThrgSS?  objection  urged  against  the  pton  to  Ito  appllcatton  to 
the  tuSameOourt  of  the  United  SUtes.  where  It  would  taunedtotely 
authmtmUM  appototment  of  sU  additional  Justices.   Thto  waa  no*  ■ 
a  part  of  the  MdBeynolds  plan.    It  may  weU  be  doubted  whether  ' 
Mtoetease  to  the  membwrship  of  the  Court  would  tend  to  «- 
Dedltetto  work.    It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  such  an  addition 
would  give  to  the  Court  a  younger  point  of  view.    The  dealr^Ulty 
of  compulsory  retirement  at  some  fixed  age  to  generaUy  accepted,  aa  , 
to  the  Army  and  Navy  and  other  branches  of  the  Oovemmras  | 
service  and  to  raUtoadlag  and  industry.    There  are  Indlvlduato  who  i 
can  continue  to  do  exceUent  work  up  to  the  age  of  80  or  even  00 
years,  but  these  are  tbe  brilliant  exceptions  which  do  not  disprove 
^y\»  role.  

But  these  considerations  do  not  touch  the  point  of  greatest  con- 
troversy over  thU  proposal,  which  is  that  six  additional  Justloea 
appototed  by  the  present  President  and  oanfinned  by  the  present 
Gtoate  would  certainly  change  the  complexion  of  the  Court  by 
creating  a  liberal  rather  than  a  conservative  majority.  This  to  op- 
pceed  on  the  one  hand  as  an  attempt  to  pack  the  Court,  and  on 
the  other  hand  is  commended  as  a  means  of  unpacking  the  Court. 

Whichever  viewpoint  we  take  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
importance  of  the  change  which  would  be  effected,  that  Importance 
being  dtie  primarily  to  the  power  exercised  by  the  Supreme  Court  to 
determine  finally  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  acts  of  Congress. 

Our  Government  constats  of  three  branches — the  legislative, 
executive,  and  Judicial — equal  and  todependent  of  each  other,  but 
subject  to  checks  and  balances.  The  Constitution  provides  that  the 
Chief  Executive  may  veto  an  act  of  Congress,  and  further  provides 
how  a  vetoed  act  may  become  a  law  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of 
both  Houses,  notwithstanding  the  objection  of  the  President. 

The  Constitution  does  not  provide  that  the  Supreme  Court  may 
veto  or  pass  upon  the  validity  of  an  act  of  Congress,  and  proposato 
made  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  to  write  into  the  Constitu- 
tion such  an  authority  to  the  Supreme  Court  were  definitely  voted 
down.  How.  then,  did  the  Supreme  Court  get  the  right  to  be  the 
<)iiRi  arbiter  of  the  validity  of  an  act  of  Congress?  It  took  it.  It 
simply  asserted  It.  and  the  assertion  has  been  acquiesced  to  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  courta 
have  thto  power  by  necessary  implication,  becatise  of  the  necessity 
of  having  some  check  against  the  Congress  pausing  an  act  which  It 
had  no  right  to  pass  under  the  powers  delegated  to  it  by  the  Con- 
stitution. It  to  strongly  urged  in  some  qxiarters  that  thto  review  by 
the  courts  to  tinnecessary,  since  the  Congress,  eqiully  with  the 
Supreme  Court,  Is  charged  with  the  duty  of  conf<xmlng  to  and 
supporting  the  Constitution,  and  bo  is  the  Chief  Executive,  whose 
^)proval  to  necessary  to  legislative  acts,  except  in  the  case  of  meas- 
ures passed  over  hto  veto  by  majorities  of  two-thirds.  Whether 
neoeesary  or  not,  the  prerogative  of  the  Supreme  Covirt  to  hold 
finally  that  an  act  of  Congress  ts  unconstitutional  has  been  recog- 
nised, and  it  would  probably  take  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
change  It  now.  And  so  the  Supreme  Court  has  a  check  upon  acts 
of  Congress,  not  by  reason  of  any  express  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion but  by  Its  own  assertion  of  that  power.  Doea  the  exercise  of 
thto  power  by  the  Supreme  Court  destroy  the  todependence  of  the 
eqoal  and  coordinate  legtolatlve  branch  of  the  Government?  It 
does  not  so  long  as  the  power  of  the  Caxart  to  nullify  an  act  of 
Congress  to  exercised  only  where  the  unconstitutionality  of  the 
■tatato  to  clear  beyotul  doubt.  But  the  Conatltutlon  Itself  to  not 
dear  to  all  detail.   It  to  a  broad  outline  of  a  governmental  plan  to 
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be  carried  on  and  developed  by  each  generation  to  meet  the  needs 
of  changing  times.  It  has  been  regarded  as  a  living  and  growing 
instrument,  fiexltde  and  adaptable  to  all  conditions  that  may  arise. 
Powers  not  expressly  enimie  rated  in  the  Constitution  have  been 
implied  and  exercised  by  the  Congress  as  well  as  by  the  courts,  an 
example  being  the  rtght  of  Congress  to  control  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural prices  by  means  of  a  protective  tariff,  which  has  been  sus- 
tained as  incidental  to  the  right  of  the  Oovemment  to  derive 
revenue  by  taxes  on  imports. 

I  have  said  that  the  independence  of  the  leglstotlve  branch  Is  not 
to  any  fair  sense  impaired  by  the  Judicial  assertion  of  authort^  to 
declare  congressional  acts  uiiconstltutlcmal  so  lODg  as  such  deci- 
sions are  confined  to  congressional  acts  which  plainly  contravene 
the  Constitution.  For  example,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  It 
would  be  xinconstltutlonal  for  Congress  to  pass  an  act  to  establish 
a  national  religion,  or  prohlbittog  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  or 
to  Impose  any  religious  test  for  the  holding  of  public  office.  But 
the  Supreme  Court,  to  Its  assumed  giuvdlanshlp  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, has  not  the  lightest  right  to  use  this  power  to  order  to  impose 
its  own  ideas  of  public  policy.  When  the  Supreme  Court  exercises 
the  right  to  nullify  an  act  of  Congress  because  of  the  preconception 
of  its  members  on  questions  jf  public  policy,  then,  todeed,  has  our 
torra.  of  government  beeu  changed.  How  great  may  be  the  Court's 
power?  Chief  Justice  Htighea  has  said.  "We  are  under  a  Constitu- 
tion, but  the  Constitution  to  what  the  Judgea  say  It  to." 

FOrtunatoly  the  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly  disclaimed  the 
totentlon  to  pass  iqwn  questions  of  p<Alcy.  reeogniitog  that  the 
Congress  to  solely  reqionslble  for  p(Mey  determination.  The  Court 
profesMs  to  declare  unoonetitutlonal  only  such  acts  of  Oongiea  aa 
clearly  conflict  with  the  Constitution.  But  Judges  are  human  and 
their  oonsclenees  must  be  to  soms  extent  influenced  by  their  remee- 
tlve  backgrounds  and  predllootlons.  Tlito  dUBeulty  to  reoognimd 
wlthto  the  Court  Itself.  Take  as  an  esampto  the  Hooeao  Milto  ease, 
holding  the  A.  A.  A.  unconstitutional.  To  come  to  the  condualon 
that  thto  deetolon  was  based  upon  the  majority's  views  of  public 
pcdiCT,  we  do  not  need  the  support  of  any  outside  critic  of  the 
Court.  We  may  decide  for  ourselves  whether  or  not  we  agree  with 
the  criticism  expressed  by  Justice  Stone  to  hto  classte  dissenting 
opinion,  from  whleh  I  qiioto: 

"That  the  governmental  power  of  the  pin-se  to  a  great  one  to  not 
now  for  the  first  time  announced.  Every  student  of  the  history  of 
government  and  eoonmnles  Is  aware  of  its  magnitude  and  of  Its 
extotence  In  every  civilised  government.  Both  were  well  understood 
by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  when  they  sanctioned  the  grant 
of  the  spending  power  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  both  were 
recognized  by  Hamilton  and  Story,  whose  views  of  the  spendtog 
power  as  standing  on  a  parity  with  the  other  powers  specifically 
granted  have  hitherto  been  generally  accepted. 

"The  suggestion  that  It  must  now  be  curtailed  by  Judicial  fiat 
because  it  may  be  abused  by  unwise  use  hardly  rises  to  the  dig- 
nity of  argument.  So  may  Judicial  power  be  abused.  The 
power  to  tax  to  the  power  to  destroy,  but  we  do  not,  for  that 
reason,  doubt  Its  existence,  or  hold  that  Its  efficacy  Is  to  be 
restricted  by  Its  Incidental  or  collateral  effects  upon  the 
States     •     •     •. 

"A  tortured  construction  of  the  Constitution  to  not  to  be  Jus- 
tified by  recourse  to  extreme  examples  of  reckless  congressional 
■pending  which  might  occur  If  courts  could  not  prevent  expendi- 
tures which,  even  If  they  cotild  be  thought  to  effect  any  national 
propose,  woiild  be  possible  only  by  action  of  a  legislature  lost  to 
all  sense  of  public  responsibility.  Such  suppositions  are  addressed 
to  the  mind  accustomed  to  believe  that  it  to  the  buslneas  of 
eoini»  to  Bit  to  Judgment  on  the  wisdom  of  legislative  action. 
Courts  are  not  the  only  agency  of  government  that  must  be  as- 
siuned  to  have  capacity  to  govern.  Congress  and  the  courts  both 
tmhappily  may  faltor  or  be  mistaken  in  the  performance  of  their 
constitutional  duty.  But  interpretation  of  our  great  charter  of 
govenunent  which  proceeds  on  any  assumptlcn  that  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  preservation  of  our  institutions  is  the  exclusive 
concern  of  any  one  of  the  three  branches  of  government,  or  that 
It  alone  can  save  them  from  destruction  is  far  more  likely,  to 
the  long  run.  "to  obliterate  the  constituent  members'  of  'an 
todestructible  union  of  Indestructible  States'  than  the  frank 
recognition  that  language,  even  of  a  Constitution  may  mean  what 
It  says:  that  the  power  to  tax  and  spend  toeludes  the  power  to 
relieve  a  Nation-wide  economic  maladjustment  by  conditional 
gifts  of  money." 

I  agree  with  Justice  Stone's  opinion,  to  which  Justices  Bran- 
deto  and  Cardoso  Joined.  Where  then  do  we  arrive?  We  have 
seen  that  the  Constitution  clearly  sets  fcnth  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances between  the  legislative  and  executive  departments,  but  to 
not  so  clear  as  betvreen  the  legislative  and  Judicial.  The  Judicial 
branch  has  presumed  and  exercised  the  power  to  review  the  acta 
of  the  legislative  not  by-  authority  of  any  worda  of  the  Constitu- 
tion but  by  Judicial  Implication.  It  haa  actually  and  effectively 
enlarged  thto  presumption  to  todude  the  rtght  to  protect  the 
country  against  the  possible  tmwlsdom  of  Oongresa.  Says  Justice 
Stone,  "So  may  Jtidicial  power  be  abused."  In  our  Government 
of  checks  and  balaneea  to  there  no  check  or  balanoe  against  thto 
assumption  of  Judicial  supremacyf 

The  Chief  Justice  believes  that  the  Constitution  to  what  the 
Judges  say  It  to.  What.  then,  beeomes  of  the  theory  that  our 
three  branches  of  government  are  Independent  and  equal,  when 
the  Judicial  branch  takes  unto  Itself  the  power  to  review  and  to 
veto  the  work  of  the  laglslatlvet 


Are  thoee  of  ua  who  reatot  oompteto  Ju'tldal  supremacy  to  be 
aoeuaed  of  trying  to  change  oiir  form  of  government?  Bather, 
we  are  trying  to  reetore  our  form  of  government.  We  are  trying 
to  check  the  Supreme  Coxirt  to  doing  what  it  Itealf  haa  held  that  it 
haa  no  right  to  do. 

Do  we  attack  the  independence  of  the  judldary?  All  of  tbe 
Judiciary,  including  Suprone  Coiut  Justloea.  have  always  been  ap- 
pototed by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  it  haa  never  heretofore  been  suggested  that  this 
method  makea  Jiulgea  subservient  to  President  or  Senate.  Their 
Independezux  has  been  protected  by  the  constitutional  provisions 
that  they  shaU  hold  office  for  life,  and  that  their  salaries  shaU  not 
be  reduced.  No  change  to  these  safeguards  to  the  Independence 
of  the  Judiciary  haa  been  suggested,  nor  would  It  be  p«ftWi»  under 
the  Constitution.  It  to  well  to  remember  theee  plato  facta  thnnigh 
all  the  welter  of  irrssponslbte  acciisatlons  about  an  attack  on  the 
indq;>endenoe  of  the  Judiciary. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  Supreme  Ooxurt  has  been  chanced 
several  times  before.  Those  who  feel  that  the  precedent  of  en- 
larging the  Court  would  lead  immediately  to  further  emargement 
and  looae  dealing  may  take  comfort  to  the  fact  that  the  previous 
preeedente  have  had  no  such  effect.  There  haa  been  no  change 
for  neaiiy  70  years. 

It  should  be  frankly  reoogniaed  that  the  enlargement  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  a  asrious  step,  and  one  that  should  not  be  taken 
without  good  reason,  but  those  who  Justify  the  Supreme  Court  to 
assuming  a  power  not  granted  by  the  OonsUtuUon  and  support 
the  Court  to  using  that  power  by  way  of  legtoUtlve  veto,  and  yet 
would  deny  to  Congress  the  right  to  recbeck  the  Court  by  tbe 
eseretoe  of  a  power  clearly  and  definitely  within  ito  oooetltutlonal 
rlghtt.  should  stop  talking  about  the  independence  and  equality 
of  the  three  branenes  of  government,  azid  frankly  take  the  position 
which  they  ate  really  supporting — that  of  imqii»nftfii  tudlelal 
supremacy. 

In  the  formative  period  of  American  constitutional  law.  the  great 
Chief  Justice,  John  Marshall,  developed  the  doctrine  of  «««^p»«*«i 
powers  and  put  vitality  toto  the  strtp  of  parchment  on  which  the 
Nation  was  founded.  He  transformed  the  words  of  the  Ooostltu- 
tion  toto  authority  and  made  them  spell  national  power.  He  found 
the  organic  tow  full  of  ailenoes  which  be  made  artlcutote.  He 
gave  the  Constitution  reslUency  and  made  It,  what  It  to  <^i*h~«<< 
to  be.  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  Tbday,  to  thto  period  of  transi- 
tion, when  our  people  are  emerging  from  a  catastrophe  to  many 
vrays  as  sertous  as  then.  It  is  vital  that  the  Supreme  Court  must 
be  to  harmony  with  the  times. 

A  constitution  to  not  an  Idol  to  be  worshipped:  it  to  an  instru- 
ment of  government  to  be  vrorked.  If,  to  the  wonto  of  John  Mar- 
shall. It  "to  to  endure  for  all  ages  to  come,  and  consequently  to  be 
adopted  to  the  various  crises  to  hxmian  affairs";  If  the  Constitution 
to,  as  Woodrow  Wilson  once  declared,  "the  vehicle  of  the  Nation's 
life".  It  must  be  becatise  the  Supreme  Court  makes  it  so.  Otu- 
present  Supreme  Court  has  nullified  important  acta  of  Congress 
because  a  majority  of  the  Judges,  conscientiously  differing  with  the 
economic  and  social  theories  underlying  recent  IcglaUUon.  have 
Insisted  on  an  antagonistic  approach  to  the  problem  of  coosUtu- 
tlonal  toterpretatlon. 

I  reaffirm  my  faith  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  a 
living  and  growing  instrument  of  government,  adaptable  to  new 
times  and  new  deeds.  I  reaffirm  my  faith  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  to  Ftanklto  D.  Roosevelt  personally — not  a  dic- 
tator, but  a  great  democratic  leader  at  a  time  when  the  country 
has  been  crying  tor  leadership.  I  reaffirm  my  faith  to  the  Confress 
and  in  ita  responsibility  and  ability  to  protect  the  liberties  of  the 
peopto. 


Protection  of  American  Peace  Through  Neatrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

otr 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  KOPPLEMANN 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  3. 1937 


8TATBMSNT  OF  MCm.  HKRMAN  P.  KOPPTJEMANlf,  OP  OOlf- 
NBCTICUT.  BKFORB  THS  HOUSE  COMMITTEB  OW  POBjnOM 
AFFAIRS.  ON  FEBRUABT  18.  1987 


Mr.  KOPPLEEIIANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  tbe  leave  glvea 
me  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  desire  to  submit  mj  talk  before 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  Feteuary  IS: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  totroduced  neutrality  bill  R.  a.  1491. 
The  pivpose  of  this  bill  is  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  the  United 
States  to  armed  oooflleta  ooenrring  outside  Ita  temtorlal  Umita 
to  which  It  la  not  a  party  and  to  define  the  ohUfatlone  of  otttaeas 
and  natioDala  or  ttaa  united  States  to  rMpeet  to  eiaeh  '*"^ii^ 
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llr  torn  Is  •  pcnunuBt  MatnUtr  Mil  sod  bo*  nioely  ■& 
Sre.    It  dOM  Uy  down  certain  bro«l  principles  whJ^  "..S^yS? 

WbaChcr  my  bUl  !•  scctptwl  by  your  boootmbls  body  cr  no*.  I 
^owStuJm  yoa  do  report  to  be  tbo  str«c«t  poaUd*  »«««?^ 

iiZrmlnMt  naatnOlty  prewnt*  bMte  prOtatams  If  we  an  to  glTe 
MM^cirtba  Motaction  desired  by  tbe  law,  sad  at  the  same  time 
^STS^  to  iSeTa^weaeraMtSttlona  as  befits  a  leading  natton. 
WttbtlM  Dermlsalon  of  this  committee  I  should  like  to  take  a  few 
mmnteTonoar  time  In  eonslderatlon  of  some  of  the  major  prob- 
ZmZm  that  I  see  Involved  In  wrttlnc  an  adequate  neutrality  meaenre. 

I  should  like  also  to  point  out  oertaln  fundamental  dUEennccs 
between  my  bUl  and  that  offered  by  the  «diatrman  of  this  oom- 

Our  neutrality  poUey  WMi  ivelsed  because  the  Amert^  P*£ 
vmnted  to  avoid  tbsda^ar  of  getting  Into  an  oweiseas  war.  The 
neoDle  of  this  country  want  to  have  war  aboUshed.  They  want 
tobe  ruarded  against  Involvement  In  any  war  that  does  arise 
c«taMe  oC  our  bosdsnk  snd  they  do  not  want  the  power  to  make 
WHtalcen  from  the  haatto  ot  CXmgreas.  which  representa  more 
nsarlT  the  people.  There  Is  slways  a  problem  in  drafting  any 
Z^HLti^i^  ooanattonal  iHoe  as  to  whetbor  the  Amwrlcan  people 
iSSTgotng  to  be  wllUng  to  pay  the  price  in  order  to  seeuie  the 

^"t^mL  baa  been  a  great  deal  of  dlseusskm  regarding  the  merits 
M^  danvlts  ei  wW  typss  ef  nsutrallty  leglslaUan.  I  believe 
that  our  neotrall^  poltey  should  be  a  permanent  and  mandatory 
pStey.  Such  a  poUeyto  snore  llktfy  to  help  prevent  war  than  any 
(S^K  kind  at  neutnOlty  poUcy.  ^    ,  *w  * 

^Mar  we  find  a  world  in  which  one  group  of  nations  feel  that 
ttosv  are  in  the  "Tiave  not"  dase.  economically  and  materlaUy. 
rSf  sse  in  other  nations  peoples,  snd  governmente  wW^  ttey 
tel  have  too  much.  The  nations  who  are  In  the  "have  not 
Mory  wfll  either  have  to  secure  favorable  cx)uaesidons  or  they 
going  16  Inevitably  taka  up  arms  to  get  what  they  want  and 


The  nations  whlOh  have  these  materials  are  then  faced  with  ttie 
,*.^.i^  of  T"r*-^«g  certain  thtngs  or  llghthig  a  war  to  protect 
iTreiiMSSlTss  In  i  Tn-T-*^— '  Uke  this  If  the  nations  who  "have"  can 
count  on  the  United  SUtee  to  supply  them  with  materl^  with 
itStb.  to  fight  a  war  they  will  never  feel  very  ready  to  make  con- 
iii^i  tt  to  trtie  that  we  may  not  always  achieve  peM»  by 
inZntma  uiisMsliin  to  the  "have  noU"  but  It  Is  also  true  that 
SmatMBtng  a  war  wlU  not  prevent  them  fn>m  getting  it  and  will 
^prevent  war.  I  fsel  that  dlsoetionary  neutrality  means  that 
the  ^ted  States  wOl  be  ready,  if  not  wllllng.  to  ]oln  the  league 
of  nations  in  a  poUey  of  sanction  against  an  aggresacn-  natl^ 
It  tbs  Congress  of  the  United  States  adopts  mandatory  neutrality 
tha  united  Stotee  will  place  itself  on  reeotd  of  not  profiting  fmn 
vnir  <r  suDDortlng  a  war.  Undoub*sdly.  suc^  a  stand  would  have 
ateementoUB  effect  in  the  matter  of  the  "have"  natione  giving 
'iiiiiaMiiifil  in  the  "Ikave  note."  This  would  be  a  great  st^  for- 
ward la  preventing  war  In  the  world.  

jt  we  ai«  tctfng  to  avoid  war.  we  must  avoid  the  dangers  of 
nnaniisl  and  soonomlc  entanglement.  We  must  not  lend  money 
or  giv*  credit  to  natlom  that  are  fighting.  We  must  keep  our 
Alni  and  dtlsens  from  war  aoncs,  and  we  must  not  give  govem- 
Z;^^!  pcotsetion  to  those  who  are  foolish  enough  to  risk  their 
lives  and  property  in  war  trade.  Our  legislation  must  also  pre- 
vent economic  dislocation  In  our  own  country  by  stopping  de- 
vdopmant  of  any  wartime  Industrial  boom  In  the  mantilacture 
flC  war  matsrlals. 

Prior  to  our  entrance  into  the  World  War.  If  we  take  the  flguree 
of^M  Bforgan  Banking  Co..  we  eold  •7.000.000.000  to  the  Allies. 
n  was  Just  this  trade  which  caused  ftmhasssrtnr  Page  to  send  this 


ABBiw  will  be  almost  a  ceasatlon  of  trans-Atlantic  trade.  This 
will  of  course,  cause  a  panic  In  the  United  States.  Perhaps  our 
golK  to  war  la  the  only  way  in  which  our  prsesnt  prammait  trade 
i>orf5tiB  can  be  mvt*)*y ******  and  a  panic  averted." 
^e  finaUy  went  Into  war  on  tho  side  of  the  Allies  to  protect  this 
f7.000.00(MMO.  Our  parttelnatton  in  that  war  cost  us  441^7.000.000 
UP  to  lone  SO.  ItSS,  and  the  cort  is  still  going  up. 

It  is  trus  thst  In  a  great  world  war  the  United  States  will  suffer 
heavy  ei>«iw^^  uses.  We  have  a  choice  oi  confining  theee  losses 
to  dollars  and  staying  out  of  the  war  or.  by  going  into  the  war, 
w  wuM.  •»»       ^iod  adding  U»  tlasm  ttw  loss  of  tlwusands  of 


-— TPH,n  IHea. 

There  are  many  people  who  destra  dlsoreUonary  legislation. 
Tbsy  want  to  have  the  United  States  situated  so  that  it  can  co- 
oomte  In  «^»w^**>w  policy  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Such  pecqple 
IMM  '^^"^  and  anTclalmlns  that  tlia  Jttffcnonlan  embargo 
noUcy  proves  that  this  country  Is  not  willing  to  saorlflce  war  trade 
torpeaoe.  However,  I  agree  with  others  who  point  out  that^ers 
to  a  wide  dUference  m  our  present  situation  from  that  of  Jeffer- 
»%  thna.  X  test,  with  many  other  peopio.  that  such  sUtementa 
man  two  tundaaBsntal  facta    They  are: 

iTThe  cost  axkd  effect  of  the  war  In  IBia  la  Inslgnlfleant  oom- 
aiad  with  the  east  and  effect  of  a  war  today. 
S.  Ite  Anwlsan  puhUB  in  ISlS  did  not  have  tha  knowlsdge  tha* 
in^iTtotiw  public  in  1837  does  regarding  cos*  and  effect  of 
part  tn  a  major  oonfilct. 


TheM  eta  manr  people  vgulng  for  dlseretlonsry  IsgltfaMon  win 

time  to  cut  off  trade  with  this  country  if  they  could  «*  get^^- 
pSse  from  M  in  warthne.  Such  claims  speak  very  ill  <rf  toe  ps*rt- 
^i^  (rf  American  businessmen  and  of  economic  acumen  of  for- 
^^r5«^ts.  If  other  countries  adopted  this  policy,  their  mer- 
^aats  would  have  to  give  up  a  great  many  profits  by  buying  and 
selUns  to  dear  markets  or  theee  governments  ^souldhave  to  give 
heavT subsidies  to  carry  on  normal  trade.  ™»^*;^J^*^-"' 
untlUnkable  In  the  face  of  precarious  ecooomlo  situation  «»  for- 
elsn  countries  and  their  tremendous  expenditures  for  nattonsl 
d^nse  which  are  threatening  their  financial  security.  President 
Boosevett  has  stoted  that  at  least  90  percent  of  the  buslnen  In- 
terests of  the  country  have  voJuntarlly  accepted  the  advice  of  the 
Stete  Department  to  avoid  war  trade  which  might  endanger  our 
peace  X  call  yotir  attention  also  to  the  statement  of  Louis  J. 
nnj^btf  master  of  the  National  Orange,  and  to  a  resolution  of 
powerful  labor  \mions,  which  show  that  these  two  great  farm  and 
labor  groups  in  the  country  are  ready  and  willing  to  sacrifice 
temporary  profits  to  escape  war.  _ 

War-making  power  must  reside  In  the  hands  of  Congress.  We 
have  no  right  to  Impoee  on  one  man  the  responsibility  of  con- 
ducting our  foreign  affairs  under  a  discretionary  neutrality  pt^lcy. 
This  is  a  life-and-death  matter  to  democratic  government.  It  was 
recognized  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  that  the  power 
to  make  war  should  reside  in  the  hands  of  the  people  and  it  would 
not  reside  there  If  this  re^wnslbUlty  were  taken  away  from  Con- 
gress and  given  to  one  man.  Per  this  reason  I  think  mandatory 
neutraUty,  setting  forth  clearly  in  advance  the  policy  for  our 
country  would  enable  xis  to  keep  the  war-making  power  In  ttie 
>i«iM««  of  CcmgresB  and  the  people. 

I  riionld  now  like  to  proceed  to  compare  my  bill  with  the  llc- 
Beynolds  bill.  They  both  provide  for  a  mandatory  embargo  on 
the  export  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  Implements  of  war.  Ttils 
prorlsion  Is  Included  in  the  present  neutraUty  law.  The  iwo- 
hlbttlon  extends  to  all  nations  which  become  involved  in  war. 
Certainly  this  point  shoxild  be  Included  In  any  neutrality  bUl. 
^^itt  fl  ^  my  understanding  that  such  is  the  desire  of  Vbe  oona- 
mlttee.  Both  the  McReynolds  bUI  and  my  own  extend  this  pro- 
hibition on  shipment  of  arms  to  cover  civil  wars  as  well  as 
IntvmatliT^ii*'  war.  ,^ 

Anyone  who  has  devoted  time  to  eonslderatlon  of  neutrality 
legislation  knows  that  munitions  are  not  the  only  commodity  that 
can  invtdve  us  in  war.  Just  as  important  is  the  sale  of  other 
materials  irtilch  may  be  \ised  for  war  pxrrposes.  At  this  point 
there  is  a  very  fundamental  difference  between  my  bill  and  that 
of  Mr.  lIcBxTWOLDS.  House  Joint  Resolution  147  makes  it  unlaw- 
ful to  export  more  than  a  normal  amount  of  war  material  after 
the  President  has  Issued  a  proclamation  restricting  the  shipment 
of  such  articles  to  belligerents.  My  bill  provides  that  upon  the 
Issuance  of  a  proclamation  prohibiting  the  shipment  of  arms,  the 
President  shall  proclaim  a  list  of  materials  of  war  and  thereafter 
It  shall  be  unlawful  to  export  any  such  materials  to  or  for  the  use 
Of  any  belligerents.  The  point  of  difference  is  that  the  Mc- 
Reynolds  bill  allows  a  normal  amount  of  trade.  In  other  words, 
it  allows  Americans  to  ship  war  materials  up  to  a  certain  amount. 
My  bill  bans  the  export  of  such  articles  entirely.  And  if  I  am  to 
judge  from  the  telegrams  and  letters  I  have  received  since  this 
legislation  became   active,  the  American  people  want  this   pro- 

hiblUon.  ^  *^  _i 

If  we  are  going  to  have  an  outright  embargo  on  arms  there 
seems  to  be  no  adequate  reason  why  we  should  not  have  an  out- 
right embargo  on  articles  and  commodities  which  are  just  as  im- 
porta:it  to  the  carrying  on  of  war.  If  we  are  going  to  get  Into 
trouble  shilling  arms,  we  are  going  to  get  Into  trouble  shipping 
other  war  materials,  even  though  the  shipment  of  such  ooaterials 
be  restricted  to  peacetime  levels.  Any  belligerent  nation  fighting 
for  Its  very  life  will  do  all  In  its  power  to  stop  such  trade,  and 
by  so  doing  will  offer  a  dangerous  opportxmlty  to  involve  this 
coun^  In  a  diplomatic  wmfllct  which  may,  in  turn,  very  well 
lead  to  o\ir  lnv<5vement  in  a  war.  I,  therefore,  suggest  that  in 
place  of  section  4  of  the  McReynolds  bill  you  substitute  the 
provisions  of  section  3  of  my  bill. 

The  two  bills  have  similar  provisions  with  regard  to  financial 
transactions  with  belligerents.  The  McReynolds  bill  adds  a  very 
neceesary  provision  to  the  present  law  In  making  it  unlawfxil  to 
scdlclt  or  receive  any  contributions  for  any  belligerent.  This 
provision  does  not  appear  in  my  bill  but  I  am  very  hi4;q;>y  to  give 
It  my  approvaL 

I  want  to  call  your  attention,  however,  to  three  or  foinr  words 
which  are  in  section  14  of  my  bill,  but  which  are  not  in  section 
B  <a  the  McReynolds  bill.  If  you  will  read  lines  12  and  13.  page 
8.  of  my  bill,  you  will  notice  the  words  "or  the  property  of." 
These  words  are  not  Included  in  the  McReynolds  bill,  and  are 
Intoided  to  guard  against  a  very  dangerous  situation  that  now 
eadsts  in  our  country — ^namely,  the  trentendous  foreign  capital 
Investment — which,  if  turned  into  cash,  could  be  used  under  the 
McReynolds  bill  to  purchase  large  amounts  of  war  supplies  for 
belligerent  use. 

If  we  do  not  cover  otirselves  at  this  point  we  are  caning  the 
fioodgates  to  the  tremendous  and  dangerous  wartime  industrial 
boom  to  the  United  States.  Such  a  boom  would  of  necessity  give 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  people  and  develop  a  profitable 
trade  for  certain  industries.  When  the  available  cash  held  by 
foreigners  to  this  covmtry  had  dried  up  our  factories  would  be 
left  without  their  former  market  and  our  workers  without  their 
Jobs.    In  the  face  of  such  an  event  It  would  be  well  nigh  impos- 
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Bible  to  restst  the  denund  for  the  oontlnuanoe  of  sodi  trad*. 
Conttoued  trade  of  this  nature  wocdd.  X  feel,  based  on  our  World 
War  experlenoes.  tovolve  us  eventually  in  another  foralgn  war. 
We  must  avoid  such  a  pitfall,  and  therefore  I  cuoest  that  those 
words,  "or  the  property  of.  Unes  13  sad  IS.  page  9.  my  bill,  be 
Included  to  the  section  on  financial  transactions  to  whatever  bill 
Is  rep<»ted  out  of  this  committee. 

The  provisions  which  deal  with  the  carrying  trade  of  American 
vessels  to  wartime  differ  widely  to  the  two  bills.  The  McReynolds 
bill  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  American  vessel  to  csrry  arms  to 
or  for  use  of  belligerents.  It  gives  the  President  an  opportimity 
to  exercise  his  discretion  to  prohibiting  American  veesels  to  car- 
rying other  war  materials  which  would  be  allowed  to  be  sold 
under  the  normal  trade  quota. 

My  bill  contains  an  outright  prohibition  on  the  \ise  of  any 
American  vessel  to  carrying  any  article  or  commodity  to  or  for 
use  of  any  belligerent.  It  also  provides  tha*  American  vessels 
must  keep  out  of  war  zones. 

This  matter  of  keeping  American  vessels  from  engaging  to  the 
transportation  of  gooids  to  belligerents  is  so  Important  and  con- 
tains so  many  threats  to  our  neutrality,  that  I  believe  It  should  be 
unlawful  for  any  American  vessel  to  carry  any  article  or  com- 
modity to  or  for  the  use  of  belligerents.  The  slight  loss  to 
American  shipping  which  Is  tovolved  to  such  a  policy  woxild  not. 
to  my  judgment,  be  worth  the  risk  of  tovolvlng  us  to  conflict  with 
foreign  nations  when  one  of  our  ships  gets  sunk  when  engaged  to 
such  trade.  I  feel  that  the  vast  majority  of  American  people  en- 
dorse my  vlewa.  We  have  plenty  of  wartime  illustrations  of  this 
point.  We  must  keep  American  shipping  out  of  war  zones  and 
out  of  the  belligerent  carrying  trade.  If  we  don't,  the  chancea 
are  we  will  find  ourselves  right  back  where  we  were  just  before 
we  entered  the  World  War.  I,  therefore,  suggest  that  you  Include 
the  provisions  of  section  6  of  my  bill  to  the  bill  which  you.  report 
and  protect  the  American  people  against  this  danger. 

I  want  to  call  yo\ir  attention  to  section  7  of  the  McReynolds 
bill  which  deals  with  transactions  with  belligerents.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  McReynolds  bill  gives  the  President  a  wide  grant  at 
authority  which  I  feel  places  too  much  of  a  bin-den  on  one  man. 
Section  9  of  the  McRejrnolda  bill  provides  that  the  President  may, 
If  be  ftods  it  desirable,  proclaim  that  American  nationals  who 
engage  to  commercial  transactions  with  belligerents,  shall  do  so 
at  their  own  risk.  This  potot  should  not  be  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  any  one  man.  Those  Americans  who  want  to  run  the  risk 
of  selltog  goods  to  belligerents  should  know,  before  war  breaks 
out.  that  any  such  trade  is  going  to  be  at  their  own  risk.  Then 
they  will  have  no  comebacks.  Also  the  President  will  be  pro- 
tected against  all  sorts  of  presstuv  which  are  boimd  to  arise  if  he 
has  discretion  to  the  matter.  Anyone  with  a  profit  at  stake  will 
demand  he  withhold  an  embargo.  With  mandatory  embargo  on 
trade  with  belligerents  the  American  people  will  be  protected  on 
another  front  from  becomtog  tovolved  to  war  over  some  trader's 
profits. 

Another  potot  of  major  difference  between  the  McReynolds 
bill  and  my  bill  is  the  question  of  the  use  of  our  ports  and 
waters  by  belligerent  shipping.  If  you  will  compare  section  10 
of  my  bill  with  section  12  of  the  McReynolds  bill,  you  will  notice 
that  in  my  bill  armed  merchant  ships,  as  well  as  submartoes,  can 
be  barred  from  our  ports  or  have  special  restrictions  placed  on 
their  use  of  our  ports.  If  submartoes  are  going  to  be  banned 
or  restricted,  I  see  no  reason  why  armed  merchant  ships  shoiUd 
not  be  treated  likewise.  An  armed  merchant  ship  Is  a  luival 
weapon  just  as  much  as  a  submartoe.  and  If  a  submartoe  is 
gotog  to  get  us  toto  trouble,  an  armed  merchant  ship  will  do 
the  same  thing.  L  therefore,  suggest  that  you  todude  to  the 
bill  you  report  the  right  to  restrict  the  use  of  our  ports  and 
waters  to  armed  merchant  ships  as  well  as  to  submarines. 

To  take  the  most  effective  step  to  the  matter  of  stc^iptog 
trade  with  belligerents,  I  would  suggest  that  you  todude  section 
13  of  my  bill,  which  provides  that  export  quotas  shall  be  placed 
on  an  artlclee  or  commodities  whatsoever  sold  to  belligerent  coun- 
tries. These  qiiotas  woiild  ai^ly  to  all  articles  or  commodities 
not  banned  by  proclamations  cm  amos  or  war  materials.  I  know 
that  there  are  a  great  many  people  who  feel  that  this  is  too 
drastic  a  step  to  take  but  I  should  like  to  call  their  attention  and 
the  attention  of  this  committee  to  one  fsct  as  I  conclude.  There 
Is  only  one  way  to  keep  out  of  war,  and  that  is  to  make  up 
our  minds  that  we  are  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  keeping  out. 
If  we  are  not  willing  to  do  that,  there  Is  nothing  to  the  world 
that  wUl  protect  us. 

X  think  the  American  people  are  wfillng  to  pay  this  price.  It 
Is  our  duty  as  Membns  of  Congress,  and  your  duty  eq)eclally  as 
members  of  thla  conmitttee,  to  report  a  Mil  which  will,  insofar  as 
legislation  can.  keep  us  out  of  war.  The  price  of  keeping  out  of 
war  will  always  be  less  than  the  cost  of  fighting  a  war. 

Gentlemen.  If  yofu  wlU  take  my  bill  and  add  to  It  a  provision, 
suggested  by  your  chairman,  pndilhlttog  contributions  for  or  to 
behalf  of  foreign  belligerent  lutlons.  you  will  be  giving  your  ap- 
proval and  support  to  a  law  which  tha  American  people  will 
i^plaud. 

If  this  onnmlttee  la  going  to  Insure  the  American  people 
against  having  to  spend  hundreds  of  mllllODs  of  dollars  annually 
to  the  future  for  war,  this  committee  must  report  ap  adequate 
mandatary  bill  which  covers  the  essential  potots  X  have  dis- 
cussed. Such  a  bill  I  know  will  receive  the  enthuslsstlc  H>- 
proval  of  every  Member  of  Congress  who  really  wants  peace.  It 
will  also  find  this  Congress  gt^ng  down  to  history  as  a  peaea 
Congress  and  the  meml)ers  of  this  commlttwi  as  peace  leaders. 
The  reeponsUMUty  now  Is  yours. 


Proposed  Rcconstniction  of  the  United  Stmtes 

Capitol 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  OTHA  D.  WEARIN 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedneadat.  March  3. 1937 


8TATKMKNT  OP  LOXttMKR  RICH.  ARCRITBCT.  BXFORI  TBS 
8KNATS  COMMXrm  ON  PUBLIC  BTHLDINOS  AMD  GBOUlVDe 
ON  FEBRUABT  11.  1987 


Mr.  WEARIN.  I8x.  Speaker,  during  the  Seventy-fourth 
Congress  tbe  House  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Qrounds,  of  which  I  was  a  member  at  that  time,  refused  to 
report  out  a  biU  the  purpose  of  ^i^ilch  was  said  to  be  the 
extension  of  the  east  front  of  tbe  United  States  Capites  but 
the  result  of  which  would  have  been  to  completely  rebuild 
the  exterior  of  the  aentral  and  most  historic  portioo  of  tbe 
building  with  marble,  altering  the  style  of  the  columns.  In- 
creasing their  number,  and  otherwise  nhanging  the  appear- 
ance and  form  of  tbe  structure  for  no  known  purjMxe  except 
to  correct  an  architectural  defect  \^ch  in  no  way  impairs 
and  which  in  one  sense  of  the  word  adds  uniqueness  to  the 
atmosphere  of  historic  significance  that  storounds  the  Cai4- 
tol  of  the  United  States,  the  most  photograidied  public 
building  in  America.  We  were  aided  in  this  by  such  out- 
standing Amolcan  authorities  in  the  field  of  architecture  as 
Dr.  L.  D.  H(dland.  of  Washington  and  Philadelphia;  Mr. 
Th(Mnas  H.  Ellet.  of  New  York;  and  Mr.  Lorimer  Rich,  of 
New  York  and  Washington. 

That  same  measure  is  now  before  another  legislative  body 
at  the  present  time,  and  the  only  added  justification  being 
advanced  for  it  is  the  ccmtention  that  more  space  Is  needed 
in  the  CapiUd  Itself,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  tax- 
pajrers  were  asked  just  prior  to  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion for  a  half -MQion-dollar  Federal  building  program  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  which  included,  among  other  things, 
an  additional  office  building  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, an  extension  to  tbe  Senate  Office  Building,  and  an- 
other for  the  Congressional  Library,  all  on  Capitol  Hill,  iHilch 
should  emi^iasize  the  absurdity  of  the  contention  for  more 
space  which  will  involve  an  additional  expenditure  of  four 
or  five  million  dollars. 

I  have  been  strongly  opposed  to  the  measure  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  have  exerted  every  effort  to  defeat  it.  In  my 
judgment  it  is  Imperative  that  we  save  for  posterity  the 
structure  that  has  witnessed  more  important  historie  events 
than  any  other  single  building  in  America,  and.  furthennore, 
that  we  save  it  in  its  present  form,  unaltered  since  its  recon- 
struction following  the  fire  set  by  the  British  when  they 
burned  the  city  during  the  War  of  1812. 

During  the  course  of  the  recent  hearings  before  a  commit- 
tee of  another  legislative  body  Mr.  Larimer  Rich,  a  noted 
Amoican  architect,  with  a  profound  sense  (rf  respect  for  his- 
toric buildings  that  rises  above  personal  ambition,  made  a 
statement  with  reference  to  the  subject  under  consJdsration 
that  coven  the  question  so  thoroughly  I  feel  it  should  be 
made  available  to  all  Members  and  tbe  public  throng  Inaer- 
ti<m  in  the  CamvuaBSomia.  RcooaB. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  Is  Larimer  Rich.  I  am  a  practlclnf 
architect  In  New  York  Ctty.  a  graduate  architect,  a  member  at  tba 
American  Institute  of  ArdUtects.  and  repreeentatlve  at  tha  Mew 
York  Chi4>tcr  at  the  Amartran  Institute  of  Archltacts  for  the  Insti- 
tute committee  on  public  worts.  I  q>ent  some  time  in  the  ofBoa 
of  Charles  A.  Piatt  and  6  years  In  the  oOoe  of  MrWni.  Mead  * 
White,  and  have  been  practicing  Independently  In  Mew  Tortc  City 
for  7  years. 

My  work  has  been  mostly  of  a  monumental  or  public  character. 
I  am  the  architect  of  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  and  the  me- 
morial approaches  to  the  amphitheater  In  tha  Arlington  National 
Cemetery.  I  am  tha  architect  for  the  recently  oonpletad  War  De- 
partment Building  on  Governors  Island.  New  Tcrk  CSty.  and  I  am 
also  the  architect  for  numerous  Mderal  Hutinmy^ — Bt.  *****'^  Vt.; 
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OfBM,  BortBstan.  Uam^  wtyenl  port  offlce*  la  New  York,  ete^ 

nartmem^  in  coMectlon  with  tlw  Fedenl  building  PWMa. 
"iSSrhoJuSiy  independently  u  a  cltl2Wi  interested  in  the 
rnJSS^^Sm^i  aa  aTarchltw^.  hoping  that  you  may  con- 
SSt^e^lSeS  to  nS«r  a  protMmU  oplnkm  in  regard  to 

"^S^t^^S^  .tudled  the  Capitol  many  time,  have  f ol- 
loiJSrS^toSSg..  and  am  lamlllar  with  the  propoeala  outUned 

'^e  "^r^o^SL^SJlf  S^tJS-bUl  are  the  most  l^port^t  «d 
irrevocable  M«hltectural  declalona  which  have  come  up  b^ore  • 
Z^^tuim  ^Ca^anm.  eartalnly  in  my  Utetlme.  Thla  project  has 
SS^*„*7or  dSSSS  SSeTles.  f «  th.  part  70  years,  and  for 
^  ^tiSlve  dicSton  rtnoe  the  Carme  *  Hartlngs  «Port  in 
SST  MDO  time  has  there  be«i  any  definite  pr<*^««.  and  I  hare 
f^d  no  deflnlU  agf««ii«it  on  Jurt  what  ■bouldhe  doi^    T^ 

40feS^«d  once.  In  a  suggestion  mad.  by  Mr.  W^ter  lnj*».  ^ 
180  feet  It  is  m^ved  durl^  theee  hearings.  It  behaves  K«n«^* 
tothTmanneJS^a  moving  Urget.   -mis  I.  very  disturbing  to  thoee 

SiTwlah  to  know  Jurt  what  la  V^V^^l^ST^I^'^^^^^ 
mcwnted  to  the  heartoga  »  y««s  ago.  Tills  plMi  was  «»«• 
S^^MUon  or  tbo  CWnn  *  BartUiga  plan  •ndw"  ^f^PSS* 
SyttTSSitw*  of  the  Oaintol  In  1«6.  The  x«Jord  rt*tea  ttort 
Mr  S«m^a5  Mr.  Wyrthhave  a«lrted  Mr.  I^ynn  to  tWa  study. 
1  theivfoce  aaramed  that  thla.  ^^J^jr^„SL^,^!^S^ 

tlboM  wtek  wo  ad^it  eapoet  aa  a  naai  acneBw.    *  ■nmi*  »»-d.».»»« 
iB  ttmanl  dlraet  my  ramarka  around  thla  plan. 
■nteadvantagoB  of  thla  work  are  matoUlniwl  to  be: 
Pmt.  to  eorrect  the  overhang  erf  the  *lrt  of  1*e  dome. 
fwnnnrt  to  ttm  DOMlnil  wkllttmial  apace  to  the  boUdtog. 
ISrl.  Wrtpfivfl^  thir  Tf~*"^^«  with  a  more  permanent  material 
nyurth.  to  bring  tho  eentral  part  to  harmony  with  ^''^'^^_^ 
ITtoiaie  flrrtpart.  the  overtiang  of  the  dome.    It  does  ^^rt. 
It  to  wim  Md  atoehnlcal  daftot.    IX  an  ai«fai«aet  wore  dotog 
tttmt.  «ark  today,  or  tf  one  arddtaet  had  been  to  command  of  the 
i^^jvojoet  from  lU  tocopUon  unUI  Ita  completion.  It  would  not 
have  happSed.    It  oocura.  of  course,  because  orfttie  very  difficult 
aid  tnK»S>oblem  that  eonfrontod  Mr.  Walter  of  dealgntog  a 
domaTdSuatetartho  whole  coBapAttton.  but  atUl  pu«tog  it  on 
^Te^^^  foumtotloa.    He  did  a  splendid  Job.    The  Oapltol  to- 
day tondte  of  thla  minor  defect,  standa  aa  one  of  the  flnert  and 
mit  ltSn«*T«  bulldlng.  in  the  worid.     8«»f.y««JgVto 
uchltectural  Journals  conducted  poUa  among  toe  "^^  *,  *» 
tthTio  mort  hcautltul  bulldton  to  America.    This  C^tol  build- 
SJ  praSSSuy  always  headed  theUst     I  '^l^l^^J^U''  To^ 
qS^on  of  bow  many  f*et  you  rtiouW  "^o^T^^J^" /^^  J^ 
^Msokl  laavo  the  waO  whan  tt  to.    Tou  may  remedy  thta  one  f  ea- 
tm«  bat  «ba  oort  to  aentlmant.  history,  and  beauty  to  too  g»at 
tothaAmeriean  people.    By  so  doing  you  win  do  much  violence 
to  the  whole  compoaitlon  of  the  Capit<a^^ 

The  dome  nowtovify  toipraariw.  It  oomea  aU  the  way  down  to 
tiM«^r and  thto onhaaMs  the  feoltog  of  grandeur  so  noUoeabte 
STiSdSf  to  front  of  the  Capitol,  that  to.  to  the  Jore«»;^ 
Thto  to  a  mort  happy  accident.    Tou  propose  to  ^"age  the  v«ry 

fMtarowhich  makes  tt  one  of  the  mort  thrlUtog  a?**^  toipr««ve 
SSltortuial  facades  to  the  world.  »«  «»«li«*  *5**  ^J^**^ 
Srtthe  front  walto  and  porttco  Jousubettact  •  '«*?SfcSt 
h^ht  of  the  dome.  e^)eetodly  when  ▼J*'^  «««  JSl^iS  S2 
of  the  eart  facade,  and  It  to  the  views  from  b««  whld»  have 
hMMM  meh  a  *>»«i»i>>  a^ht  to  the  ftmwiran  people.  It  has  a 
Saracter  and  peiaonallty  which  to  dUferent  from  thatcrf  «ny  otoer 
SSrSacturTlIort  dboes  are  «t  back  to  the  «»*?•  «*  *J^ 
5S^«Sl«oaequentIy  their  gra«k  height  and  ia»J«^  ?!f°lJS 
^SjumtJ  JtimTmi  an  Mar  them.  Lrt  me  emphaalae  here  very 
'^5fy  S£  St  S  H^vlSr«»d  the  toiportant  vl^ 

htotorte  east  fwmt  are  prmetteallT  always  near  ▼»^-H.'**".P!?^ 
22*5^^01.  yoQ  wifrmak.  lAua  iMsd.  toss  totererttog  and  de- 

*^u**iSU*hS^iS  rSe^^SKie  *  Haa^^np^^Do 

s"fjsr?f  liSi^  jss^sJScSSL^^s^'srsj^oiXni 

S^dOB^Sd  that  tt^rwlvlod  rtnnuoitoly  agatort  any  further 
S^MUon?  Tet  we  have  here  under  conrtd«attontodayararoi»i«l 
tomSethe  proJecUon  40  feet!    i  read  from  their  report  <rfie04^ 

•S^eel  dSiythe  waponaiwmy  '"S!:^^^  ^^T^l 
ta  wnir  eaamtoalon  to  legard  to  any  disngss  to  so  maoe  ui  uxe 
SetM  Ftoldtog  of  tho  united  Statea.  a  huildlng  jojjitertsung 
ftSttTi^latte  as  weU  aa  ftom  the  htotorte  jpotot  of  ▼^^i^J* 
SS*!ttwugh  n  may  have  •^^^^^^r^^^S^^^SL^Tf^ 
leae.  one  of  the  mort  innniissentai  and  beautiful  edttoes  to  this 

**^?etiongly  recommend  that  whaterer  altwattens  are  decided 
upS  ah^Slbe  «ibrt«xtlally  to  harmony  wWh  ttto  phm^  ^«^ 
^la  feet  10  toehee— and  that  to  no  event  riwokl  the  central 
^Sn  ^  £  hulldtog  be  made  to  project  any  further  eastward 
tviATi  stuxwn  thereon.* 

Thtotoa  nry  rtiong  statement  by  one  of  the  mort  hnportant 
oxS^SBTpet^t  ar^Srtural  ftrn.  of  that  day  or  tto^^^ 
attentianto  the  fact  that  they  deflnltely  recommend  that  thto  wall 
t^^JISirMd  ovsr  »  ffcrt  10  toches.    ¥hey  speak  -gato  to  regard 
to  thto  matter  off  ptoijeetlon  and  they  prepared  an  alternate  eeheme 

B.  in  rs^artl  ^Jgyy^gS.rpto.'  aahems  B-M  fart  0 
tnSa  Stiyto^ttrtrS  oar  oentanttan  that  tho  bofhltog  ahmld 
^^Srp^sXd  fttKhsr  eastwsrd  than  aksslotely  nsoamary  to  give 

an  apparent  support  to  the  dome." 


They  considered  acheme  B  an  argument  for  using  scheme  A. 
anoaiently.    Their  report  conUnues:  »   .    ♦w^ 

^^A^it  the  same  «me.  to  show  what.  In  our  Judgment,  to  the 
leartobjectidnabte  manner.  If  the  architectural  beauty  and  tho 
iSpUcSTof  the  east  front  are  to  be  preserved  of  obtatolng  addl. 
tt^sd  space  withto  the  building  while  retaining  to  the  greatcrt 
DOBSlbleextent  the  present  character  of  the  east  front, 
^ow   I  Si  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  apparently  Carrere 
&  lutings  wwe  very  loath  to  touch  this  project  at  aU.    I  ask 
TOU  to  mie  your  own  toterpretaUon  of  their  report  when  they 
Loe  the  words  "the  least  posalble  objection."     Their  phraseology 
certainly  indicates  that  In  their  minds  there  is  an  objection.    And 
Either  when  they  speak  of  obtaining  additional  space  wlthta  the 
bulldtag  "while  retaining  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  the  pres- 
ent chitfacter  of  the  east  front."    It  has  disturbed  me  as  an  archi- 
tect and  a  citizen  that,  with  this  report  In  front  of  them,  the  peo- 
Dle  with  this  matter  to  charge  came  before  the  Senate  committee 
Jnd  propowd  a  scheme  for  a  projection  of  40  'eet     "Thto  scheme 
of  a  40-foot  projection  Is  labeled  "Modification  of  Carrere  k  Hart- 
E^'K^SaeB.  proposed  by  Architect  of  the  Capitol.  January  22 
jSS-     I  have  £aturaUy  felt  in  studying  theee  cone  uslons  that 
thev  renresented  the  reasoned  opinions  of  the  Architect  or  tne 
Cablol  and  his  professional  advisers  and  also  have  felt  that  they 
were  an  indication  of  what  their  tendency  would  be  to  case  they 
were  emDOwered  to  do  the  work.     Agatort  that  scheme  Carrere 
I^aS  SSe  very  vigorously.    I  also  call  «ttf««°°  *^ J»» 
fact  tb*t  to  faking   against   it  they  were  speaW^S  "f^*™* 
iSL^wlth,  aTroJectlon  of_30  feet  6  inches   and  their  a^ment 


agatort  a  scheme  with  a  projection  of  30  feet  6  to<=^^-  "..^  . 
tome,  would  be  more  potent  against  »  **»«™«  yj!?,  *  P™^*^**!2t^ 
40  feet.    In  reference  to  the  scheme  for  a  projection  of  so  iee«  o 

^^  £^  SuUe  that  If  this  centa;al  bnOdlng  were  «mJ1«1  fw 
forward  toward  the  east,  the  a«bltectural  efl^  of  the  ent^  east 
front  would  be  tojured.  even  when  considered  without  regard  to 
^e  dome.  In  a  monumental  scheme  of  this  character  threeparts. 
or  architectural  motives,  are  much  ™o™  JJ"P^«?*^  *  ili^SlJS^ 
^d  better  composition  than  five  parts.  The  extreme  Pro^ctton 
of  this  central  building  would  completely  destroy  the  prewnt  cora- 
DOBltlon  of  three  units,  with  Its  breadth  and  simplicity,  and 
would  not  only  produce  a  division  with  five  members— the  center, 
the  two  wings,  and  the  intervening  spaces— but  would  make  these 
members  pVlctlcally  equal  In  size  and  architectural  value,  ^t 
Buch  a  compoBlUon  already  existing  on"\e  west  front  Is  nevw- 
theless.  rather  imposing  Is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  f»ctthat  the 
Capitol  to  always  so  greatly  foreshortened  by  the  perspective,  due 
to  the  fall  of  the  land  on  the  wert.  a  result  which  cou  d  not  be 
«5)ected  on  the  east  front  where  the  foreground  Is  level  and  the 

building  can  be  seen  In  close  proximity. ^,^,^„- 

"Another  important  reason  for  not  making  thto  great  P^oJ^^tlon  , 
to  that  it  woxild  destroy  the  courtlike  effect  of  theeart  front 
vfhere  the  two  wings  project  beyond  the  simple  and  broad  central 
bulldins.  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  pleasing  features  or  tno 
Capitol  wherever  seen  on  the  eart.  but  especially  when  standing 
fa^ly    close    to    the    buUdlng   and    looking    up    at    the    dome^ 

Thto  potot  about  the  simplicity  of  the  eart  front  being  Im- 
paired If  a  40-foot  projection  Is  used  Is  very  well  Indicated  If  you 
will  study  these  pictures  of  the  eart  and  west  fronts. 

It  has  been  matotalned  here  that  the  exact  dlrtance  cannot  be 
ascertained  untU  models  are  made.  Models  have  been  made. 
The  Government  paid  In  1904,  tLBM  for  models,  and  paid  Carrere 
ft  Hastings  a  fee  of  $5,000  for  a  report,  a  total  of  $8,423  was  paid 
for  that  study,  and  now  it  is  proposed  that  we  disregard  It.  In 
other  words,  we  quote  Carrere  ft  Hartlngs  as  a  competent  authority 
to  order  to  Justify  us  to  proceeding  with  this  w»k,  and  then  we 
proceed  to  disregard  the  very  fundamentals  of  their  advice. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  the  minutes  of  these  heartags  if 
any  were  held.  I  have  discovered  that  the  1904  Commission  did 
recommend  that  the  extension  be  made  and  that  It  be  12  feet  10 
toches.  There  murt  have  been  much  discussion  because  tho 
matter  never  came  out  of  the  committee  to  my  knowledge,  and 
some  wise  people  murt  have  stopped  It.  There  murt  also  have 
been  serious  dlscuseion  about  bulldtog  the  walte  and  portico  out 
at  aU.  for  I  Itod  that  ertlmatee  were  prepared  for  replacing  Oio 
work  to  marble  Just  as  It  Is  and  to  the  original  location.  Brtl- 
mates  were  also  prepared  for  adding  one  column  on  each  aide  of 
the  portico  and  otherwise  leaving  it  as  it  Is  now.  An  thto  to<U- 
catea  that  there  must  have  been  serious  opposition  even  to  tho 

Carrere  &  Hartlngs  report.  

To  sum  up  my  objections  to  extending  the  central  wall  out. 
Any  extension  will  decrease  the  height  and  grandeur  of  the  dome, 
and  the  effect  of  this  minimizing  of  the  height  of  the  dome  will 
be  directly  to  relation  to  the  amount  that  you  move  the  wall  out . 
Every  foot  that  you  extend  the  wall  and  portico  will  encroach 
Into  the  court  to  front  of  the  Capitol  azKl  will  menace  and.  If 
carried  out  far  enough,  destroy  the  ftoe  recessive  courtlike  feeling 
which  Is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  elements  to  this  front  of  the 
Capitol.  Also,  an  extension  of  the  portico  and  wall  on  the  yt 
facade  will  result  In  a  five -part  composition  Instead  ol  the  present 
strong,  simple,  and  effective  three-part  composition.  I  caU  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  these  three  objecttona  are  largriy  eon- 
cvrred  in  by  Carrere  ft  Hastings. 

"  The  second  argument  which  has  been  advanced  to  favor  of  tma 
proposal  ]s  that  it  will  give  more  needed  space.  At  the  same  time 
we  hear  tt  emphasized  here  to  the  Senate  committee  that  addi- 
tional apace  to  incidental  and  that  the  mato  purpose  of  thto  bill 
to  aesthrtle  It  haa  been  called  to  my  attention  that  the  scs- 
thctle  has  been  ■tusnil  to  the  Senate  and  that  the  space  argu- 
ment has  been  stressed  to  the  House.  Pcrhapa  thto  to  beoaose 
of  the  fart  that  the  Senate  seems  to  need  very  little  room  whereas 
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the  Bouse  seems  to  need  more  room.  I  am  not  competent  to 
judge  as  to  whether  more  apaoe  to  needed.  I  assume,  however, 
that  thto  to  true.  I  am  competent,  I  feel,  to  give  an  opinion  on 
where  the  q>aco.  If  necessary,  might  posatoly  bs  provided.  Presi- 
dent Fillmore,  to  18S1.  to  authorising  the  present  additions  to 
the  old  Capitol  took  great  pains  to  state  that  they  should  be  con- 
rtructed  to  such  a  manner  as  woiild  change  and  alter  the  old 
historic  part  of  tho  Oapltol  as  little  as  possible.  Thus  the  Senate 
and  Hotise  wings  were  built  with  only  corridors  topping  on  to 
the  old  bulldtog  on  each  side.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
logical  thing  to  do  to  to  find  out  carefully  how  much  space  to 
needed,  then  flrrt  to  sesrch  the  building  carefully  to  sse  whether 
It  could  not  be  obtained  somewhere  to  the  present  structure. 
For  Instance.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  offices  of  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  might  be  moved  out.  perhaps  to  one  of  the 
other  buildings  to  hto  charge.  It  might  be  possible  to  grt  more 
space  tmder  the  terraces.  It  certainly  to  possible  to  build  addi- 
tional vrtogs  to  ths  north  and  south  of  the  preeent  wtogs  and 
at  their  central  potot.  These  wtogs  If  kept  to  a  reasonable  pro- 
jection would  to  no  manner  toterfere  with  the  present  composi- 
tion of  the  bulldlng.  I  have  examined  thto  potot  on  the  ground 
and  I  am  convinced  that  vringa  could  be  eaally  constructed  at 
these  two  potote  and  not  be  visible  from  the  front  except  aa  you 
directly  approach  the  comer.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  varioua 
suggestlona  for  adding  space  to  the  building  should  be  moat  thor- 
oughly examtoed  before  any  move  to  made  toward  altortog  the 
present  front. 

The  matter  of  xeplactog  the  sandstone  with  marble  and  the 
statement  that  marble  to  a  more  durable  material  has  been 
brought  up  here  several  times  as  a  reason  for  thto  extenslcm.  It 
has  also  been  stated  that  the  cort  ott  patotlng  the  preeent  old 
building  to  an  item.  The  old  sandstone  work  to  to  some  places  to 
a  bad  state  of  repair.  It  has  to  the  course  of  ite  140  years  spalled 
off  to  places  and  balusters  and  sertions  of  cornices  certainly  do 
need  to  be  replaced.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  should  be  the  func- 
tion of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  restore  and  replace  any 
piece  of  stonework  that  to  to  bad  condition.  Thto  .should  be  done 
carefiilly  whenever  occasion  demands  and  the  detail  ahould  be  a 
faithful  copy  of  the  exlrting  work.  Thto  should  be  a  compara- 
tively easy  matter  Inasmuch  aa  the  building  to  patoted  every  4 
years  and  any  patching  done  would  not  be  visible.  Only  to  that 
way  can  thto  building  be  kept  to  the  proper  condition.  Testimony 
has  been  totroduced  here  to  the  effect  that  it  coste  $28,000  to  patot 
the  old  bulldtog  and  dome  every  4  years  anyway.  That  leaves 
60  percent  of  $28,000  as  the  cort  of  patotlng  the  old  Thomton- 
Latrobe-Bulflnch  worit.  Thus  it  would  oort  us  $4;a00  a  year  to 
keep  these  old  facades  patoted 

It  to  said  that  thto  change  to  marble  will  make  the  whtde  com- 
position of  the  Capitol  more  harmonious.  The  Capitol  to  a  har^ 
monlous  bolldlxm  now.  The  white  of  the  marble  has  become 
somewhat  gray  with  sgs,  and  there  to  a  pleaalng  blending  of  the 
two.  After  all.  one  reallaes  that  the  old  part  of  the  Capitol  to 
an  early  Federal  Iralldtog  and  that  It  takea  Ite  place  with  Ite  con- 
temporarlsa.  ths  White  House  and  the  Vlrgtoto  State  Houae  aa 
examplea  of  patoted  stone  work.  Oxir  country  was  fotmded  to  the 
latter  part  of  ths  elf^teenth  century,  and  the  American  people 
expect  and  desire  to  see  the  architerttire  of  ite  Ci^iitol  retato  aa 
much  of  the  flavor  of  that  time  aa  poaalble.  The  historic  totsn- 
tlon  of  all  building  on  the  Capitol  atrurttire  haa  been  to  keep  It 
to  harmony  with  the  early  work.  Murt  we  now  at  thto  late  date 
decide  that  we  murt  make  the  central  part — the  ftoaat  part — har- 
monise with  the  wtogs,  which  by  general  assent  are  the  leart  to- 
spiring  part  of  the  whole  structure.  I  cannot  believe  that  we  wUl 
so  far  forgrt  our  old  objectives  to  thto  present  seal  to  make  over 
the  central  part  of  tho  Ct^ltdl.  I  have  been  conscious  of  no 
public  demand  for  a  narrow  and  technical  harmony  of  material 
upon  thto  facade.  Rather  I  hear  praise  for  the  beautiful  thing 
that  It  to.  One  thing  more  ahould  be  called  to  the  attention  of 
those  to  search  of  harmony.  Mr.  Donn  brought  It  out  to  very  able 
fashion.  If  you  change  the  facade  of  the  old  part  to  marble,  you 
tear  it  oomptotely  away  from  the  dcmie.  The  dome  to  patoted; 
it  will  always  remato  patoted.  The  central  part  of  the  Capitol  to 
now  a  tmlt,  and  the  success  and  beauty  of  it  to  because  It  to 
apparently  of  the  same  material  and  color.  If  you  have  marble 
walto  below  and  a  painted  dome  above,  yon  will  have  a  very  im- 
harmonlous  central  piurt,  where  today  you  have  a  beautiful  one. 

We  have  here  one  of  the  mort  satisfactory  architectural  com- 
positions to  the  world.  Now  It  to  very  difficult  to  do  a  ftoe  bulld- 
lng. Mort  of  us  archltecte  work  all  our  Uvea  and  never  do  a  really 
ftoe  thing.  The  mort  competent  of  archltecte  do  perhaps  one  or 
two  masterpieces.  Many  factors  are  tov<4ved.  the  ability  of  the 
Individual  architect,  the  requiremente  of  the  client,  the  various 
limitations  which  an  architert  strugglee  with,  and  it  to  only  once 
to  a  great  while  that  we  intMluoe  a  bulldtog  as  fine  and  as  com- 
pletely satisfying  aa  you  now  have  in  our  Capltid.  Thto  to  all 
the  more  remarkabte  when  we  consider  the  number  of  archltecte 
who  have  contributed  to  thto  result.  Walter,  from  the  time  he 
left  the  Capitol  projert  to  1865,  conttotied  to  make  schemes  for 
ite  enlargement  and  extension.  Aa  I  mentioned  earlier,  aoms 
one  of  hto  later  achemea  even  extended  180  feet  toto  ths  fore- 
coiot.  Happily  thto  was  not  carried  out.  When  the  Washington 
Monimient  was  designed  by  Robert  Mills,  he  put  an  aresde  of 
columns  around  the  bottom  of  it.  The  Washington  Monument 
stands  today  ss  probably  the  mart  Imivesslve  memorial  ever 
built.  It  would  have  been  a  mistake  to  add  the  oolonnade  which 
the  architect  desired.  It  to  a  saying  to  the  srChltectuzal  world 
that  It  takes  two  men  to  create  a  work  of  art:  one  to  do  ths 


work  and  the  other  to  kill  him  at  ths  right  time.  It  seems 
to  me  that  thto  might  apply  to  thto  proposed  extennon.  It  to 
disturbing  to  f  eol  that  thto  bulldtog  which  has  oono  down  to 
us  after  140  years  of  effort  and  has  survived  toto  su^  a  bsautlful 
thing  may  possthly  be  agato  subjected  to  the  wheel  of  «rttotlo 
chance. 

Thto  eart  front  of  the  Capitol  stands  practically  as  it  was 
designed  by  Thornton  and  adc^ted  by  General  Waahlngton.  Prea- 
Ident  of  the  United  Stetea.  It  to  historic.  It  represente  the  efforte 
of  Thornton.  lAtrobe,  and  Bulflnch,  three  of  otir  mort  distin- 
guished archltecta.  It  reflecte  the  critical  Judgment  of  Waahlng- 
ton and  Jefferson.  It  has  met  with  the  favor  of  ths  American 
people  for  130  years.  It  to  one  of  the  milestones  of  Ammcan 
architecture,  and  It  to  the  flrrt  architectural  structure  of  thto 
coxmtry  as  an  todependent  Nation.  The  new  facade  barely  rocaUs 
the  characteristics  of  the  present  fnmt.  The  niwiber  of  «ni«««»»t 
of  the  pn^Meed  {nojeetlng  portico  shows  an  increase  from  i  to  10, 
it  to  propoeed  to  add  new  windows  under  the  portico  on  both  ths 
mato  and  second  floor,  the  Carrere  ft  w^ij^^T^  elevations  even 
show  tho  columns  of  the  portloo  fluted. 

"The  propoeed  added  onhmins  would  neceaaltote  the  enlaige- 
ment  of  the  mato  pediment  and  new  sculpture  here.  The  loss 
of  thto  quatot  aeulpture  alone  could  not  be  compensated  for.  It 
to  a  quertlon  of  preaervtog  exactly  what  extote.  We  have  a  Choloe 
between  ths  original  and  a  reproduction.  We  murt  <«ft*«nriifh 
between  the  preservation  of  a  monument  of  thto  importance  and 
Ite  reproduction,  "nae  reproduction  to  worth  exactly  as  much  as 
the  oort  of  the  tobor  and  material  that  goes  toto  it.  The  ortotoal 
to  tovaluaWe.- 

Thto  propossd  blU  to  rectify  the  technical  fault,  notlosd  and 
understood  by  few,  would  oomplettiy  obliterate  Tttomton.  La- 
trobe,  and  Bulflnch  from  their  Jxirt  due  as  Archltecte  of  the  Capi- 
tol. It  would  sever  a  mort  plssstog  link  with  the  past.  It  would 
be  most  impopular  with  the  American  people.  The  iwrtrtlng  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  Capitol  as  designed  by  our  early  Archlteeta  and 
approved  by  General  Waahlngton  has  a  definite  appeal  bftpsuse 
of  Ite  charxntog  simplicity,  pleasing  proportions,  snd  hlstorto  asso- 
ctotions.  It  has  stood  for  over  100  years  as  a  valuable  «Bampto  of 
our  eariy  architecture.  These  changea  would  remove  ths  lart 
vestiges  of  the  Imprtsslve  and  htotorie  design  of  ths  Capitol  be- 
queathed to  ths  Nation  by  ite  foundera.  It  ahould  be  chortobsd 
and  allowed  to  zemato  undtoturbsd. 


Americaii  Tonth  Act~Edacation  for  All  Who  Are 
Ambitioiis  and  Willing  to  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  H.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  3, 1937 
THOTTsairas  or  TomrcsTSss  rouiiB  pavnaons  fob  jc 

Mr.  VOORHIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pounding  the  pavements  In 
futile  search  of  jobs  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
people  who  ought  to  be  in  schooL  They  could  be  attend- 
ing high  schools  or  colleges  if  they  had  a  few  dollars  a 
month. 

But  they  are  getting  neither  training  nor  education.  They 
are  inevitably  forced  to  a  point  of  view  about  life  which  is 
quite  different  from  the  one  developed  by  the  youth  of  past 
generations. 

That  is  the  reason  that  I  have  introduced  the  ITatlonal 
Youth  Act",  also  introduced  by  Mr.  Com  of  Washington, 
and  Mr.  MAvnxcx.  of  Texas.  We  are  cooperating  on  this 
bill,  and  these  gentlemen  have  authorized  me  to  say  that 
they  agree  with  these  remarks. 

TtOMM  SHOULD  BS  NO  LIlflTATION  OW  XMOWUBOB 

The  TThlted  States  Employment  Service  has  found  that 
young  people  under  25  years  of  age  are  just  about  twioa  as 
hard  to  place  in  jobs  as  men  between  25  and  44.  and  l^ 
times  as  hard  to  place  as  those  over  45.  The  Conxiectlcut 
State  Employment  Service,  in  its  study  conducted  during 
1935.  found  that  over  20  percent  of  all  young  people  16  to 
25  in  that  State  had  never  had  a  job  In  their  lives.  To  give 
more  statistics  would  be  tiresome,  but  the  fwegolng  is  illus- 
trative of  a  serious,  wideqiread  national  condition. 

We  know  that  the  American  Nation  has  been  built  on  the 
solid  foundation  of  the  public-school  sjrstem.  We  have,  gen- 
erally available,  the  best  schools  and  uulveiaiUea  In  the 
world.  And  there  should  be  no  Itmttatlnn  on  edncallonal 
(vportunity  for  American  youth. 
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Why  not  brine  tbe  youth  of  America  in  to  do  the  job,  and 
let  tlw*n  get  txaining  and  an  edncatian  in  xvtunx?  The 
younc  men  and  women  of  America  are  wHUng  to  work. 
Tlbiy  want  to  learn.  The  Youth  Act  attempts  to  pravkk  for 
aU  tUs^  It  provides  modest  'TMeral  scfaolazshlps"  to  stu- 
dents who  by  merit  aoqolre  certain  praOdenc^  and  who  are 
vllllnc  to  work.  __ 

It  seeks  to  proflde  edoeatiaKHa  uwmtuuMjr  for  alL  Xdo- 
catloo  should  not  be  only  for  the  dildren  of  the  wealthy. 

What  a  fine  thing  It  would  be  it  histead  of  saying  tQ  our 

anempioyed  young  people:  '^e  dent  need  your  work  or  your 
coDstractiTe  efforts",  we  could  work  c«rt  a  phm  wherebsr  we 
would  say:  "If  no  pslrate  empkvcr  needs  you,  then  certainly 
your  country  needs  you  to  do  a  thousand  jobs  that  will  make 
our  country  a  better  plaoe  In  which  to  ttve.** 
The  Youth  Act  prarideB  for  the  derdopment  of  work  proj- 
_  Mniwirr  projects  of  real  value  to  our  commn- 
1  whidi  our  young  peopte  may  have  employme&t  tair 
two  OTmy******    These  oonditknis  are: 
That  Ihey  be  registered  with  the  Uhtted  States 
^  Serrloe  for  a  Job  m  private  industry. 
Secood  Tlmt  they  attend  a  part-tims  edprstireial  oouise 
at  least  4  hours  a  week. 

W.  P.  A.  ^'■■'■■■■■iiittt—  personnd  could  be  used  onjthese 
work  projects,  so  as  to  avoid  any  additional  overhead 


Thus  the  act  alms  to  keq;>  our  young  people  either  in  sduxd 

or  bav  at  work  for  the  Natkm'fe  welfare,  but  it  sets  the 
standard  that  they  must  show  theBMtves  eager  for  ethicatlon. 
Finally  the  Youth  Act  provides  a  start  in  vocational  tndn- 
kig  and  guManee  with  the  ooopsratkm  of  oiganted  labor  and 
oar  pubUc-sdiool  oOleiala.  The  main  Job  of  the  guidance 
counsetors  provided  for  will  be  to  fit  the  young  people  into 
the  kind  of  Jobs  for  irttlch  they  are  best  fitted 

Think  of  it!  Thirty  or  40  percent  of  the  unemployed  are 
under  25.  This  prcMem  must  be  met  face  to  face.  It  will 
cost  something  to  do  so.  Let  us  be  carefifl  and  honest  in 
determining  how  mu^  bearing  in  mind  that  if  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  our  unemployed  are  given  work  through 
appsopriatian  under  this  act.  less  wiB  be  required  in  other 
aripruiwlatlMW  We  must  remember,  however,  that  even  a 
substantial  sum  of  money  might  not  be  an  unreasonable  price 
to  pay  for  so  grave  a  necessity.  In  which  the  youth  would  be 
tp^iipiit  and  iMtitrfi^=M,  and  the  Nation  would  receive  such 


And  remember,  the  Youth  Act  asks  no  charity  and  no 
hand-out  for  youth. 

Thooe  who  sponsor  ttie  bin  do  not  claim  it  is  perfect.  We 
will  wdoome  constmettve  suggestions  and  amendments.  We 
know  ail'n*"'*^'*****  problems  win  arise  and  will  be  probably 
very  great. 

We  ask  a  fair  hearing. 

Wor  we^bdieve  America  must  attack  this  problem  of  kOe, 
tff^WA*^  youth  m  a  forceful  and  determined  way. 


"Nerer  Let  Mt  Dare  Forget  the  Bitter  Ballads  of 
theSluM  *  *  *  From  Sleek  CoBtentment  Keep 
MeFree*  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OP  nxaa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  SEPBESENTATTVES 

Weteesdcqr,  Febnunt  1. 1937 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  tbe  leafva  to 
te  tiM  Baoon.  I  tadode  a 

by  Louis  Dtatermeyoc  a 


PBA' 

By  Z^oula  Untarmefer 
Ood.  thoogb  this  Uf  e  Is  but  m  wnitb. 

Although  we  know  not  what  we  usa^ 
Although  we  grope  with  little  faith. 

Give  me  tbe  heart  to  nght— and  losa. 

XVer  Insurgent  let  me  be. 
Make  me  more  daring  than  devout; 

yttsn  sleek  contentment  ke^  me  tn% 
And  fill  me  with  a  buoyant  doubt, 

Open  my  eyes  to  visions  girt 
With  beauty  and  with  wonder  lit— 

But  let  me  always  see  the  dirt 
And  all  that  spawn  and  die  in  It. 

Open  my  ears  to  music:  let 

Me  thrill  with  spring's  first  flutes  and  dnrmf^— 
But  never  let  me  dare  fwget 

The  bitter  ballads  of  the  slums. 

ytom  compromise  and  things  half  done. 
Keep  me,  with  stem  and  stubborn  prld^ 

And  when  at  last  the  fight  is  won. 
Ood,  keep  me  still  unsatisfied. 


Reorganization  of  Federal  Judiciary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  T.  ROBINSON 

OP  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Ttuurtdoi/.  March  4. 1937 


BAmO   AVriiKwan   bT    JUBTICB   WILLIAM  H.   BLACK.  ON 
FKBBUARY  28.  1937 


^B^f^l^fl  "A 


Mr.  BOBINSON.  Ifr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tbere  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord 
an  address  delivered  by  Justice  William  Barman  Black,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York,  on  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary 28.  1937.  over  the  radio.  The  address  has  to  do  with 
tbe  pn^iosal  to  reorganize  the  Federal  Judiciary. 

There  bdng  no  objecti(Ri,  the  address  was  (Htlered  to  ba 
printed  in  the  Rccou.  as  follows: 

I  am  honored  to  be  on  the  same  program  with  my  dlntingnMwd 
Mend.  gfpatoT  Gsoiicb,  from  my  native  State  oi  Oeocgla.  That 
State  twice  challenged  the  usurpation  of  the  Su|neme  Court,  once 
with  •p""gh  aucceas  to  secure  the  eleventh  amendment  to  tbe 
Oonstltatkm  and  once  when  It  secured  an  "amleaMe"  campromlse 
dwrtolon  by  that  high  tribunal.  Time  forblda  my  dtlng  author- 
ities, but  I  will  eheerfully  furnish  them  upon  request. 

My  Usteners.  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  the  Oonstltutkm 
eaoept  what  tbe  Suprane  Court  has  done  to  It.  Our  present  situa- 
tion Is  not  entlr^  becatise  w  have  read  a  hoolk  which  Is  to  thia 
era  what  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  was  to  the  era  before  the  War  be- 
tween the  Stetes.  nor  Is  It  entirely  because  the  President  Is  trying 
to  save  the  ConsUtutlon  from  further  perversion.  It  is  because 
the  people  have  come  to  realize  that  the  Supreme  Court  seeks. 
through  further  usurpation,  to  continue  to  override  the  will  of  the 
voters  o<  the  United  States. 

ror  the  dismal  failure  of  the  Court  to  meet  reasonsble  popular 
opeetatlon.  it  has  no  one  to  blame  except  Itself.  After  all  Its 
untrammeled  yean  of  sometimes  Procrustean,  sometimes  elastlo 
dedsiaos,  the  Court  is  the  only  one  at  the  three  branches  of  our 
aovenuBBnt  with  which  the  pe<^le  an  dissaUsfled.  The  reason 
they  are  dlssatlsflfirl  Is  that  the  Court  sswimes  more  power  than 
the  voters,  the  Congress,  and  the  President.  The  Court's  legalisUo 
sucnsBiiis  only  breed  governmental  faUures.  because  it  refuses  to 
rsUsva  distress,  ameliorate  ocmditiims.  or  to  always  ptotset  althsr 
or  human  rights. 

lb  oat  profound  regret,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  flalsfa  flgbt  bs- 
nine  unelected  Supreme  Court  Justioes  on  one  side,  and  our 
tioetad  President  (whose  acts  are  subject  to  reversal  by  two-thirds 
at  Congress),  and  our  Congress,  and  37.000.000  of  voten  on 
ithsr  side.    With  oOoes  terminable  only  by  Provldenee,  with 
sasiiiiMWl  power  than  Itussolinl  and  Hitter  eombined.  the  de- 
ciding vote  of  osie  Justlos  determines  the  destines  at  our  Nation, 
wtaother  ttie  people  Uke  It  or  not. 

Atwtmrtfmnm  would  love  their  highest  Court,  but  Its  persistent 
and  unwarranted  usarpation  makes  affection  Impossible. 

But  tlalB  does  not  mean  that  Americans  do  not  love  their  Oon- 
■tttatloo.  These  AaaBrleaas  would  save  our  Constitution  from 
the  Ooort.  Tbm  Cbnstltutlon  we  love  is  tbs  OcBStltatlan  our 
ttUMB  aaads  and  tbs  Ounstitutton  that  we  made,  not  the  Con- 
ft^V^iifiBt  that  the  Court  has  telsd  to  make.  When  Z  say  "the 
.    Ooort",  I  refer  only  in  part  to  tts  present  membecrti^i,  somo  of 


whom  I  have  been  assocUted  with  and  for  an  of  whom  I  enter- 
tain the  respect  that  their  high  station  entitles  t*Mmi  to  I  do 
refer  to  the  Court  that  decided  that  the  colored  man.  Died  Scott. 
was  not  entitled  to  his  Uberty.  although  he  had  Uved  in  a  free 
State.  He  appUed  for  his  freedom  to  the  Stete  of  Mlaeourl  and 
won  his  case  there,  but  the  Supreme  Court,  in  an  opinion  cover- 
ing 2S4  pages,  reversed  the  Mlssoixrl  court,  and  even  said 'that 
that  court  did  not  have  any  jurisdiction  to  try  his  case  at  all. 

This  decision  was  never  reversed,  and  It  plunged  the  Nation 
Into  a  war  between  the  States  that  required  two  oonstltutloiud 
amendments  to  wipe  out.  And  I  do  refer  to  "the  Court"  that  in 
1895  set  aside  as  tinconstltutlonal  the  act  of  Congress  known  as 
the  Income-tax  law  and  delayed  It  18  years  until  a  constitutional 
amendment  could  be  adopted  by  the  people.  I  refer  to  "the  Court- 
that  said  the  New  York  minimum-wage  law  for  women  was  im- 
constltutlonal.  and  the  Court  that  has  declared  uneonsUtutional 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  and  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act.  And  I  may  say  to  the  gentlemen  who  are  now 
advocating  amendments  instead  of  the  President's  plan,  that  the 
Supreme  Coiut  set  aside  the  national  child-labor  law  in  1017  that 
after  7  years  of  agitation  a  naUonal  chUd-tabor  amendment  was 
proposed,  and  that  amendment  now.  13  years  later,  is  still  being 
voted  upon.    , 

This  is  a  fight  between  government  by  Congress  and  the  Preel- 
dent  against  government  by  the  JtKUdary.  The  Issue  will  not 
long  remain  in  doubt,  because  if  some  unexpected  calamity  should 
defeat  the  President's  plan,  a  constitutional  convention  will  soon 
pass  declaratory  amendments  that  the  Supreme  Court  cannot  dis- 
regard, to  cure  the  preeent  intolerable  supervlsk>n  of  our  Gov- 
ernment by  the  Supreme  Court.  Th«re  Is  no  provision  In  the  Con- 
stitution that  the  Supreme  Coiut  shall  be  the  guardian  of  the 
people. 

And  here  let  me  say  to  men  who  are  disturbed  about  what  may 
happen  to  property  or  "vested  rights",  suppose  that  in  the  course 
of  time  there  should  be  a  liberal  majority  on  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  suppose  that  Its  fashion  of  usurpation  should  continue,  have 
you  realised  what  would  bec<xne  of  "conservative"  laws  if  they 
could  be  set  aside  at  the  will  of  such  a  Court  by  the  simple  plan 
of  calling  them  unconstitutional?  Those  who  oppoee  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  to  enlarge  the  Court  say  that  It  would  give  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  too  much  powa.  But  these  same  men  seem 
to  have  no  objection  to  giving  supreme  and  final  power  to  one 
deciding  member  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Let  us  hark  back  to  fundamentals.  There  Is  not  a  syllable  in 
the  Constitution  that  gives  the  Supreme  Court  the  least  shadow 
of  an  excuse  to  set  aside  acts  of  Congress.  Not  only  that,  but  the 
cold  record  kept  by  Madison  shows  that  tbe  Constitutional  Con- 
vention five  times  voted  against  giving  the  Co\ut  any  such  power. 
Even  Alexander  Hamilton  opposed  such  a  monstrous  proposal. 
He  believed  that  only  the  President  should  have  such  veto  power, 
but  the  Convention  refused  to  give  the  President  that  power  unless 
It  was  modified  by  permitting  Congress  to  pass  laws  over  his  veto 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses.  And  this  was  the  spirit  of  a 
convention  that  knew  that  George  Wa^lngton  would  be  the  first 
President. 

So  the  country  ran  along  pretty  well  under  the  Constitution 
without  authorizing  the  Supreme  Court  to  run  It.  And  In  1706. 
In  the  case  of  Ware  v.  Hplton.  In  the  Supreme  Coiut.  the  great 
John  Marshall  was  attorney  for  the  defendants.  Mr.  Marnhai]  is 
quoted  by  the  Supreme  Court  reporter  as  follows: 

"The  legislative  authority  of  any  country  can  only  be  restrained 
by  its  own  municipal  constitution.  This  is  a  principle  that 
springs  from  the  very  nature  of  society,  and  the  Judicial  authority 
can  have  no  right  to  question  the  validity  of  a  law  unless  siich  a 
Jurisdiction  Is  expressly  given  by  the  Constitution." 

This  was  in  1796 — 6  years  after  the  Court  was  organized.  In 
7  years  more  the  man  I  have  quoted  had  become  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  Then  a  man  nsuned  Marbury  had  been  ap- 
pointed a  Justice  of  the  peace,  but  his  appointment  papers, 
through  the  negligence  of  this  same  John  MarshaU  (who  at  that 
time  had  been  Secretary  of  State  under  John  Adams),  had  not 
been  delivered  to  the  Senate  for  confirmation  or  rejection  of  Mar- 
bury.  So  Marbury  tried  to  get  a  mandamus  to  compel  the  de- 
livery of  these  pi4>ers  to  the  Senate  by  James  Madison,  who  was 
Secretary  of  State  under  Thomas  Jefferson.  Madison  fought  the 
mandamin.  After  considering  the  case  14  monttis,  John  Mushall. 
In  a  Janus-faced  decision,  denied  Marbury  the  mandamus  he 
sought  because  he  said  that  the  Judiciary  law  imder  which  Mar- 
bxuj  asked  for  the  mandamus  was  unconstitutional.  But  not- 
withstanding the  denial  of  the  mandamus  by  the  Court,  their  de- 
cision went  on  to  say  what  the  law  would  have  l>een  if  the 
Judiciary  law  had  been  constitutional. 

In  this  decision  the  Court  for  the  first  time  claimed  that  it  had 
the  right  to  set  aside  acts  of  Congress.  The  storm  that  blew  up 
over  this  astonishing  decision  kept  the  Court  in  its  place  for  a  Ions 
time. 

Tlien.  in  the  case  of  Woodruff  v.  Parham.  in  1887,  by  dint 
of  a  strained  and  unnatural  "construction",  the  Supreme  Court 
acttiaUy  nullified  section  10  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution  itself 
Again,  in  the  prohibition  cases,  the  Court  passed  upon  the 
▼alidity".  that  ia,  the  constitutionaUty.  of  the  eighteenth  amend- 
ment. The  only  power  the  Court  had  was  to  decide  whether  it  had 
been  legally  proposed  and  lawfully  ratified,  because  the  Constitu- 
tion itself  says  in  article  VI  that  once  an  amendment  has  been 
adopted  it  is  part  of  the  Constitution  and  is  "the  supreme  law  of 
the  land."  But  the  Court  did  pass  on  the  whole  prohibition 
amendment  and  decide  that  it  was  "vaUd".  that  is.  constitutional. 


4U 

When  the  toeuty-llnt  amendment  »'*p**i«Tw  prohibition  waa  latt- 
fled.  if  the  Supreme  Court  had  '**ntin\wHl  to  pass  upon  the  valid- 
ity of  constitutional  amendments,  it  may  well  have  hfnptatd  that 
it  would  have  declared  the  repeal  unooostltutlonaLudaed.  the 
Court  may  in  like  manner  undertake  to  declare  that  any  act  of 
Congress  or  any  constitutional  amendment  is  unooostitutlonal. 

The  Supreme  Court  also,  in  the  Child  Labor  Tta  case.  Mid  In 
1923  that  that  case  "presented  the  queation  of  the  oonstitutlonal 
vaUdlty"  of  the  Child  Labor  Act.  ^^ 

It  is  a  very  disconcerting  reileotlon  upon  its  growing  gran  (or 
power  by  this  Court  that  it  never  seems  to  have  ooooRad  to  any 
JusUce  to  protest  that  it  had  xu>  right  to  Inquire  Into  the  oonsU- 
tuUonaUty  of  any  law  that  had  been  passed  by  the  people  in 
aocordanoe  with  the  Constitution.  •— »— 

It  is  truer  now  than  evar  before  that  the  people  do  not  want 
live  questions  settled  by  the  dicta  of  dead  ooiutsr 

A  genUaman  formerly  connected  with  tbe  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, whoee  reputatioa  for  major  prophecy  is  based  upon  his 
"around  the  comer"  prediction  service,  has  offered  a  slonn  for 
the  people.    Let  me  suggest  a  slogan  for  the  Court: 

"Keep  your  arms  around  the  ConstituUon— keep  it  raised  hlsh— 
but  keep  your  hands  off  the  duties  that  the  Constitutioa  haa 
delegated  to  Congress  and  the  PreaUtent," 

George  Washington  told  those  in  charge  of  tbe  Qovemmoat  to 
confine  tbemaelvea  within  their  reepecttve  spheiea.  ^ 

He  added:  "But  let  there  be  no  usurpatioti.  for  though  this  In 
one  instonce  may  be  the  instnuient  of  good,  it  is  the  ctistomarv 
weapon  by  which  governments  are  dastroyad.** 


Mathematics  of  Democracy— The  Supreme  Court 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  JR. 

OP  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  March  4, 1937 


BULLETIN    OP    THX    NATIONAL    POPULAR    GOVBlNMSirr 

LBAGUS 


Mr.  LA  POLUriTE.  Mr.  Presideiit.  I  ask  unanlmooa  oon- 
sent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoio  a  bulle- 
tin of  the  National  Popular  Government  League,  of  whldi 
Judson  King  is  directOT,  issued  on  March  3.  1937,  and  en- 
titled "Hie  Mathematics  of  Democracy." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bulletin  was  oixlered  to  be 
printed  tn  the  Rkcokd,  as  follows: 

(Bulletin  No.  177.  Mar.  3.  1037.  National  Popular  aovarmnsnt 
League,  Takoma  Park  Station.  Washington.  D.  O.  By  Judson 
sung.  Director] 

Tbx  Matbocatics  or  DcMocaACT 

Plve  men  on  the  Supreme  Bench  can  now  block  any  law  passed 
by  a  nujority  of  the  631  Members  of  Congress  by  interpreting  It 
as  imconstitutional. 

Thirty-three  Senators  can  now  block  the  submisBion  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

Representatives  of  2.885,237  people,  in  the  13  smallest  Statea.  or 
less  than  2.4  percent  of  the  population  of  the  United  Statea 
(132.775.046)  can  block  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  if  cub- 
mitted. 

The  above  figures  represent  the  mathematical  extreme  of  the 
mpicbanlcs  of  interpreting  and  amending  our  ftmdamental  law. 
The  5-to-4  decision  has  been  so  common  as  to  become  a  bywoitl. 
While  in  practice  the  extremes  in  amending  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion have  not  l>een  and  are  not  likely  to  be  met.  yet  tfaey  lUustrate 
the  startling  hurdles  in  the  path  of  constitutional  ptognm  and 
explain  two  things: 

First.  President  Booeevelfs  desire  to  liberaliae  Judicial  Impewn 
by  a  change  in  personnel  in  order  to  get  necessary  reforms  under 
way  now  or  within  the  next  4  years. 

Second,  the  hesitancy  of  many  progreasives  who  desire  to  eee 
the  ftmdamental  weakness  of  our  constitutional  system  reniofad 
in  order  that  we  may  have  continuous,  orderty.  and  effectiva 
chsnges  made  in  our  economic  and  industrial  system  and  thus 
avoid  revolution  at  a  later  day. 

The  one  aims  at  freshening  tbe  personnel  and  reforming  certain 
procedures  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  systcnk— the  Supreme  Court  la 
not  alone  affected.  The  other  seeks  to  take  from  the  FMeral  courts 
legislative  functicms  which  they  have  smimird  vrithout  STniiisi  nn- 
stitutlonal  warrant. 

Since  both  these  reforms  are  necessary,  why  not  have  botbf  Why 
not  enact  the  President's  plan,  and  then  later  let  the  prognalvo 
forces  of  the  Nation  press  steadily  forward  for  amandmenta  which 
will  make  a  fact  of  the  theory  of  our  Constitution,  naaifrty.  the 
separaticm  of  the  legislative  and  Judijdal  functions  as  ' 
separated  from  the  Ksecutive  functions? 
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to^UTlng  under  mn  umrton  In  tbe  pleewnt  beUef  tliet  ttaer  «  • 

m&lorltT  of  than  ere  meetere  of  AmMlca.  ^^^ ^ 

^t3S  be  imrth  while  If  It  help.  «M^.  •»2S?*,SS?'^;:;:2l! 
aa^^e^eH  erf  preced«nt-*h«t  ChlnewphUowphy  i2*±.?52S 
mUlloni  to  vhtmpptDtm.  ekdraese,  pofwty,  end  deeth  becvwe  they 
bellcTe  In  their  forefrnther**  dicta.  «,«*o^ 

ThToMt  7  WM«  hew  BtMttod  the  oompteeeney  of  thto  N»tioo. 
It  hS  SSd  Xtthle  generetlon  Befweg»eeted--the  rumhllngs  of 
JUSSSSlmdthe  .perter  of  ooUepee.  "ftt.  wlthto  e-y  memoiy. 
33-S*dedbour««wa  acholMe  and  eteteemen  have  warned  and 
SSSbiSS  JU»at  thethlngs  which  have  happened  would  happen. 

S?^S?tS\^^tSr^it  1- «« p^i«r*?i*SL;°2Sf  i?SS 

Z^MtJ^to  a  few  of  theee  wamlnga  to  the  hope  that  It  wOl 
JgSjSSn  laSh  to  Se  worda^tnTSumtog.  of  Uke  ediolar.  and 
■tateemen  of  the  present  hour.  ^    ..       ^        a. 

^T^iridwaTB  SJen  the  habit  of  the  maasea  of  all  natloM  to 
cheer  the  dediratlons  of  todependence.  the  manlfeetoes.  ^J^' 
t^im  BonM.  and  then  permit  the  coneerratlTeB  to  write  the 
SnSSSitl^rind  fix  the  la\ra  of  property.  T««  later  the  people 
!w3S  totod  that  they  atm  haTe  the  dedaratlona  and  the  songs 

'^L^is'^tS^Z'^SS'io  find  the  method  by  which  this 
trick  was  turned  to  America: 

JOHX  ADAMS   AMD 


the  march   off 


AP4M«.  aa«AT  aaawaaow  or 

or  HXMmT  ASAica 


In  191S  Brooks  Adama.  a  dlstlngulahed  Boston  lawyer  and  fcax- 
les?  scSaTuIra  toMI«.  whouWd  to  the  day  of  hi.  death  to 
l^\tthe  famoua  family  homestead  at  Qutocy.  llass^  wrote  a 
remarkable  book  which  cannot  be  owlooked  by  any  student  of 
tATmMent  sltoatioo.  It  waa  enttUed -The  Theory  of  Social  Revo- 
iuU^Tpublished  by  the  M:icmlllan  Co..  New  Yort  Its  general 
^ttdm  Was  that  no  ruling  class,  whoae  economic  privUeges  and 
BoUttea:  natna  hare  become  dHtrtwUre  of  the  general  welfare 
Wbm  aUe  to  undentand  Ita  poaltkm  or  the  neceeslty  for  change 
and  hM^  always.  Just  before  the  ooUapae.  relied  upon  the  Judiciary 
to  irn*"***"  lU  privileges  and  the  status  qua 

iS^aSm  giree  several  historical  Ulustratlons.  espedaUy  noting 
the  Prench  Revolution,  and  than  demonstrates  that  the  tendency 
IB  the  United  States  Is  no  different  from  the  others.  His  ch^ter 
headT  are  suggestive:  The  CXdlapse  of  Capitalistic  Government. 
LtodiatMM  aftbe  JadMal  runetlon.  Amerloan  Courts  aa  I^glsla- 
^•MGbamber*.  and  The  Social  IquUlbrtum  and  PoUtlcal  Courts. 
^swtftDans  he  shows  the  results  which  have  come  from  per- 
mltttiig  eotfto  to  dctermtoe  mmUI  policy  and  Judge,  to  make  law. 
tt  tt?  BffMtlw  to  this  eouBtiy  be  my: 

•'ttta^MdMly  bMauM  tbnr  an.  aod  an  totandad  to  be,  artnas 
of  MlttlMleeiBbat.  that  iMdsUturM  eaanot  ba  trustworthy  oourtf. 
Sillt  WM  McaiM.  thto  teolWM  nolorlou.  tlMt  the  foundms  of 
Sy  VwrniSnttflrt  to  mpmM  Um  toflitotlvt  from  th«  judl- 
IS?  fSSetUMBrMid  to  m^rSS  MpvatloB  tlM  fouadatlon  of 
S»  ■MrmmMler  Tim  tttiltO,  M  X  oesotlft.  not  bMauM  they 

^^ 'ttrtroourti  h«f  •  beeo«i  toftolalttwfc   A  dimam.  ptthap*, 
iMi4iMM  ti  tbt  two." 

evomlflff  tntm  U  ■tw^yt 
™,  .  „,«.  ,wTw— — lodlimbttllon  of  prop- 

SSLH  JSUto  OMOdOBli?  Mora  tlM  IIOVOltttlOBMT  Wtr  Mtf  o< 

SMtefTpoim  of  mo  fottth.  m4  netot:  "Tbo  rlM  of  o  mw  doml- 
ToliM  oMboliafftb.  wbow  fomm  iMtod  upon  tbo  dovolopaMBt 


"2?  ttUs  iMMto  to  what  1.  to  ma  tbo  oMot  eunoua  and  laterwt- 
IM  of  our  modorn  latoUoetual  pbonomono  oonnoetod  with  the 
midSnmd  mind    tht  attitude  oftte  capitalist  toward  tbo  bMr." 

*^^S»(StMUt  baa' bought  sooo  nvoralcn funetloo  and  wUbea 
to  abow  ttibrblsown  behoof,  ba  regaxda  the  law  which  rectratoa 
bim  aa  a  danotto  tovaslon  of  bis  oonatttntlanal  rtghta.  because. 
wtiK  hte  sneflallaarl  nind.  be  oanaot  gran  the  relatton  of  a  sover- 
Sn  ftm^wtotba  Natkm  as  a  wbola.naa.  tbsrefore.  looks  upon 
the  evaatonof  a  tew.  devlaed  for  public  protection,  but  inimical  to 
Kit  mm  iBBOMBt  awt  eroD  maritorlouBi 

^%  amisctkw  ba  loot  and  the  leglalatuia.  vbteb  bas  been  choeen 
by  the  majority,  cannot  be  padfledby  moooy,  but  pasMs  some  act 
^tab  HomLaB  to  be  annoytog.  tbe  flist  toattoct  of  the  capitalist 
to  to  retato  eounsal.  not  to  advise  blm  toucblag  his  dn^  under  the 
law  but  to  devise  a  method  by  which  be  may  etude  ft.  or.  If  he 
^^y~^  elQd*  tt.  by  wlklob  be  aoay  bare  It  annuflad  aa  unconsutu- 
tlonal  by  the  courts.    •    •    • 


_n«cr  ow  Uk\ 

-This  attltade  of  capital  has  had  a  prof  ouad  «»sct  upon  shM>ing 
the  Amertean  legal  mtod.  The  o^taUat  regards  the  oonstttnUonal 
ftocm  or  gorerSent  which  eaMa  to  the  Utolted  States  aa  a  con- 
venient method  of  obtaining  his  own  way  agatort  a  majority,  but 
^^iMTfV  baa  learned  to  worship  tt  aa  a  fOtlsb.  MCr  ft.  thla  aaton- 
Vbtam»  for.  were  written  oonsttiutlaBa  suppwosed,  hawould  lose 
of  bia  bnportanoe  and  mu^  of  bla  Inewaa  Quite  honestly. 
tbs  itowrteaa  lawyer  tea  come  to  believe  that  a  aheet  of 
..Jled  with  prtoter's  Ink.  and  totssprated  by  half  a  dooen 
^SkIj  ganttamen  snugly  domng  to  armrhalia,  baa  soma  tohocent 


and   marveloaa  virtue  by  which   it  can 

oouilpotent  Hature."  

■    ADAMS*  raopRBcr  Aim  wabhiwo 

-I  And  It  difficult  to  believe  that  capital,  with  its  speciallaed 
views  of  what  constitutes  Its  advantages,  its  duties,  and  its  respon- 
sibilities, and  stimulated  by  a  bar  molded  to  meet  its  prejudices 
and  requirements,  wUl  ever  voliintarily  assent  to  the  consolidation 
of  the  United  States  to  the  point  at  which  the  interference  of  the 
courts  with  legislation  might  be  eliminated,  because,  as  I  have 
pototed  out.  capital  finds  the  Judicial  veto  useful  as  a  means  of  at 
iMUBt  temporarily  evading  the  law.  while  the  bar.  taken  as  a  whole, 
qxate  honestly  believes  that  the  iiniverse  wiU  obey  the  Judicial 
decree  No  delusion  could  be  profounder  and  none,  perhaps,  more 
dangerous.  Courts.  I  need  hardly  say.  cannot  control  nature, 
tiiough  by  trying  to  do  so  they  may,  like  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
create  a  friction  which  shall  Induce  an  appalling  catastrophe." 

Respecting  the  effect  ta  Judicial  control  upon  an  administration 
of  government.  Mr.  Adams  observes: 

"A  nh^»"»  of  Washlngtons  woxild  be  impotent  to  raise  the 
administrative  level  of  the  United  States  materially  so  long  as  the 
oourta  remain  censors  of  legislation,  because  the  province  of  the 
censorial  court  Is  to  dislocate  any  comprehensive  body  of  legisla- 
tion, whose  effect  would  be  to  change  the  social  staths." 

or    rH'P*—  A.   BB&BD.   HlBIOaiAN   AND  POtlTICAL   BClSNTUrr,   AITTHOa 

or  AH  ■coMoicic  nrrHunwrATioN  or  ths  constitution  or  tbm 

UHITAU  STATES,  ETC. 

In  1913  also  appeared  the  moet  Important  book  upon  the  Con- 
stitution since  the  publication  of  Madison's  Journals  in  1850.  An 
Economic  Interpretation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
by  Prof  Charles  A.  Beard.  He  not  only  made  a  searching  analysis 
of  the  financial  sUtus  and  personal  political  beliefs  of  the  framer. 
of  the  Constitution,  but  his  research  led  him  to  dig  up  Hamilton'a 
refunding  operations,  the  original  records  of  which  had  lain  un- 
touchedunder  inches  of  dust  in  the  subcellars  of  the  Treasury 
since  Hamilton's  day.  While  holding  that  the  work  of  the  fathera 
was  neceesary  for  their  time,  he  unflinchingly  potots  out  to  his 
conclusions  that —  .     _.  _.  ».    _^ 

-The  Constitution  was  essentially  an  economic  document  based 
tmon  the  concept  that  the  fimdamental  private  rights  of  property 
areantertor  to  government  and  moraUy  beyond  the  reach  of  popu- 
lar majorities.  ^  _^  ^  .  *_ 

The  machtoery  through  which  thia  concept  was  carried  toto 
action  wfU  now  be  taken  up. 

nor.  J.  ALUDV  SMITH  AND  TH«  SPIMT  OT  AMSB3CAK  OOVTaNMZWT 

Prof  J.  Allen  Smith,  political  science  professor  to  the  University 
of  Washington,  had  quite  shocked  the  ooimtry  to  1007  by  publish- 
too  a  bo(Aaf  the  above  title,  in  which  he  mathematically,  so  to  say, 
dimonstrated  that  the  totsnt  of  the  Constitution  was  not  to 
saubllsh  majority  rule  but  to  enable  the  "propertied  minority  to 
rulo  tbe  numerical  majority."  His  view  as  to  ecotiomlc  InAuenco 
wot  tbo  tamo  as  Board's,  and  that  tbo  founders  designed  to  accom- 
phtt  by  later  "tourpreuuono"  what  tbey  dared  iMt  wrlto  mto  tbo 
doeumont. 


nufi  eon»  olook  MTtnoaneir 

FrofoMor  fffllth  MolyMO  tbo  omoiidlnf  prooom  OBdjjfnf 
■galiMt  it«  doofon.  Ho  queCN  from  Fotriek  Honrfi  tpooeb  la 
So  TtrftnUi  eonvontlOB  en  tblo  point  m  foflowis 

Ons'twmtuth  (n  i7t7 

"A  Mm  moJorlty  In  four  mmOI  f  totoo  may  blador  tbo  adoption 
e(  omondmonC;  fClU  wo  m»r  '•flf  ond  juoilr  oondudo  «»»•*  «<»- 
twontlotb  of  tbo  AmorioMi  pooplo  moy  proront  tt»o  »omoval  of  tbo, 
nuwt  grlevtous  inoonTonionco.  and  dooromlono  by  rofuotog  to 
ooeedo  to  amendments    •••,!.  this  an  MMy  mode  of  soeur-  < 
tag  tbo  pubUo  Ubortyr  (as  had  been  claimed). 
On*  forty-fourth  in  1900 

Tnfmoe  Smith  pototo  out  that:  "SmaU  as  was  tbio  minority 
wbon  tbo  Constltutlcm  was  adopted  it  is  much  smaller  now  than  It 
was  then.  Zn  1800  one  forty-fourth  of  the  peculation,  distributed 
so  aa  to  constitute  a  majority  to  tlM  13  smallest  States  could 
df>f^>^  any  propiaeed  amendment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  U  im- 
possible to  secure  amendments  to  tbe  Constitution  unless  the 
sentiment  to  favor  of  change  amounta  almost  to  a  revolutlDn." 
One  forty-teeond  in  1930 

R  win  be  toterestlng  to  find  what  the  status  Is  today.  The 
1930  census  gives  the  population  of  the  United  SUtes  as  122,r75,- 
040.    Ttt  populations  cf  the  13  smallest  States  follow: 

Dcteware 

Montana. 
Nevada 


New  Hampshire 

Wyoming ._ — 

New  Mexico 

North  Dakota 

Rhode  Island 

South  Dakota 


Utah 

Vermont    ,    . 


TotaL 
MiOority  — 


435.673 

_  238,380 

.  445.032 

_  S37.60d 
91.058 

.  465.293 

.  225.565 

_  433,317 

._  680. 84S 

.  687. 497 

,.  692.849 

..  507. 847 

.  359. 611 

._  5.790.473 
..  2.895.237 
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■nils  2.895,237  Is  one  forty-second  of  the  total  population  of 
122,775,046,   or  less  than   2.4  percent.     To  be   sure,   thia  Is  the 
reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  Constitution 
abreast  with  modem  life,  but  its  significance  cannot  be  challeneed 
No  wonder  President  Roosevelt  hesitates. 

paor.  caAauB  o.  bainxs — tot  amesican  oocxsiNa  or  jxhucial 

BUPBEMACT 

Returning  to  the  courts,  those  who  desire  to  know  the  hlttory 
of  the  Judicial  veto  should  consult  the  above  noted  book,  fir^ 
published  In  1914.  with  a  revised  edition  to  1932.  Dr.  Hatoea  U 
now  professor  of  political  science  at  the  University  of  California. 
Los  Angeles.  Among  other  things,  the  lay  reader  will  be  amused 
to  get  the  story  of  the  100-year  war  among  Judges  over  their  riaht 
to  declare  laws  imconstitutional. 

A  LXVS  I88CT  BSroaS  TBS  WOBU)  WAB 

These  democratic  schcdars  were  not  writing  as  theorists;  they 
were  iUuminattog  living  issues.  We  need  to  be  remtoded  that  for 
10  years  prior  to  the  World  War  the  Federal  courts  were  under 
severe  crttldsm.  The  American  Federation  of  LabOT  and  othCT 
labor  organizations  were  denouncing  the  outrageous  use  of  the 
injunction  in  labor  conflicts  with  employers.  There  was  a  list  of 
••injimction  Judges."  Striving  to  check  monoprty.  Congress  had 
passed  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  forbidding  combinations  to 
restratot  of  trade^  In  1910-11  the  Siq)reme  Court,  to  the  Standard 
Oil  and  American  Tobacco  cases,  toterpreted  this  to  mean  "un- 
reasonable" or  "nrndue"  restraint  of  trade,  and  thus,  by  Judicial 
legislation,  nullified  the  act.  The  Nation  wss  outraged.  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  while  to  office,  had  found  the  Inderal  courta 
to  the  way  of  all  his  efforts  at  social  reform.  These  are  but  a  few 
examples.    Public  opinion  began  to  move.    Politicians  responded 

The  old  parties  were  cautious,  but  the  Bull  Moose  Party  to  1912 
struck  straight  at  fimdamentals.  It  demanded  the  right  cf  "Judi- 
cial recall"  whereby  the  pooijple  could  overturn  a  reactionary  court 
decision  by  direct  vote.  Also,  they  advocated  "an  easy  and  ezpedl- 
tloxis  method  of  amending  the  Federal  Constitution."  The  Social- 
ist Party,  always  active  to  the  field  of  Judicial  reform,  urged  the 
recall  of  Judges,  denial  of  their  right  to  veto  laws,  and  like 
measures. 

XNDKPENDENT  PSOCBZSSIVB 

Independenta  wlthto  the  old  parties  took  up  the  cudgels. 

Senator  Robert  L.  Owen,  of  Oklahoma,  was  outspoken  against 
Judicial  usurpation,  and  also  to  1913  totroduoed  an  amendment 
to  the  amending  clause  of  the  Coxistitution  m^^lng  it  much  easier 
of  amendment.  In  1917  he  totrodixoed  Senate  Jotot  Beeolutlon  19S. 
"forbidding  Federal  Judges  to  declare  any  act  of  Congress  unconsti- 
tutional and  providing  aevtn  penalties  therefor."  It  applied  to 
Inferior  coiuts,  and  stoce  98  percent  of  cases  come  to  the  Supreme 
Cotirt  on  appeal,  the  Senator  hdd  this  simple  act  of  Congrms 
would  remedy  the  dlffloilty.  He  made  a  strong  raeeob  on  tbo 
subject.  (Printed  as  S.  Doc.  737.  64th  Oong..  ad  sms.)  Be  said: 
"I  have  made  this  demand  bees  use  OongroH  cannot  otberwiao 
protect  tbo  oommon  pooplo  againtt  predatory  monopoly."  In  an- 
•wsring  Um  olaim  that  tbe  saftty  of  the  Nation  and  protection 
of  our  llbtrtloi  lay  to  tbo  Supremii  Court,  bo  quotod  tbo  f  oUowino 
romarkablo  Mntonoo  from  BlackotnM: 

"Wbon  tbo  molB  objoet  of  a  itstuto  u  unwoioaabto  tbo  judgM 
•rt  not  ot  llbortf  to  rt)oot  it,  for  tb*t  wore  to  sot  tbo  judieioi 
ppwor  obovo  tbot  of  (bo  logliUturf ,  wtaJeb  would  bo  •ubvofolro  of 
allgovornmont"  (Oomaontorloo,  m«.  I,  p.  M), 
.  '**!f^  "^^  M*  ^  ^Uotio.  St.,  of  WlocoMlB,  Zndopondoat 
Xtpubllcon,  tbrouffbout  bio  diotUifulabod  earoor.  fougbt  Judicial 
ustuvatlon  and  tougbt  ooaotruotiro  reform.  In  bio  totroduetion 
te  Mr,  oubort  I.  Roo's  book.  Our  Judldol  Oligaroby,  pubUibod  in 
1913.  tbe  Senator  wrote: 

"The  judiciary  bao  nown  to  be  tbo  most  powerful  institution 
to  our  Oovemmont.  It,  more  than  any  otbor,  may  advanoe  or 
retard  human  progreos.  Svidenoi  abounds  that,  as  constituted 
today,  the  courts  pervert  Justice  almost  as  often  as  tbey  admto- 
uter  It.  Precedent  and  procedure  have  combined  to  make  one 
law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  tbe  poor.  •  •  •  Bverywhere 
there  U  a  growing  public  demand  for  a  change  that  will  bring 
the  Judiciary  agato  toto  its  proper  sphere  and  toto  doeer  com- 
munion with  the  progressive  ideals  of  this  generation." 

In  1924.  Senator  La  FoUette  made  Judiciary  reform  one  of  tbo 
leading  Issues  to  his  campaign  for  the  Preaidency. 

TRS  WOKLO  WAB  AMD  XXS  AmBMATB 

The  foregoing  sketch  will  serve  to  give  tostorieal  background 
and  toterpretatlon  to  the  old-new  problem  we  face  today.  Tbe 
promising  beginnings  of  reform  made  in  the  1910  period  wete 
swept  aside  by  the  World  War  and  Its  aftermath  of  reaction  under 
the  Hardtog-CooUdge-Hoover  regime.  The  evils  of  a  quarter 
century  retm-n  to  face  us  to  aggriivated  form.  It  Is  trite  to  say 
we  have  no  time  to  loee,  not  only  that  the  physical  needs  of  the 
people  be  met.  but  that  faith  in  democracy  itaelf  be  preserved. 

coNCLtnaoN 

Whatever  procedinre  we  may  adopt  to  the  i4>pllcatlon  of  needed 
remedies  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  while  change  to  judicial 
Procedure  and  personnel  la  absoluUjly  necessary,  it  Is  not  enough; 
«iat,  this  reform  plus  abolition  of  the  right  of  Judges  to  veto  or 
Vitiate  legislation  is  not  enough.  There  must  follow  to  due  time 
a  change  in  the  amending  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  will 
ttake  that  instrument  flexible — and  a  process  set  up  which  will 
abolish  all  two-thirds  and  three-foi jths  majorities  and  like  Jokers 
and  permit  the  majority  to  rule.  I  therefore  respectfully  suggest 
to  the  members  cf  this  league  that  they  be  not  befuddled  by  the 
barrage  of  words  let  loose  upon  us  but  to  keep  eyes  on  tbo  mato 
i»ues — and  think  of  them  todualrely. 


413 

We  may  with  nme  pride  recaU  that  when  our  organlaatlon  was 
founded  to  1013.  Ita  flint  plank  was  what  the  late  Herbert  Quick 
named  the  "gateway  amendment",  providing  a  better  method  of 
amending  the  ConstituUon.  The  next  waa  a  measure  to  prevent 
Judgee  performing  toglalatlve  funcUona. 


The  State  Uniyersity  in  the  Scheme  of  Edncation 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MILLARD  E.  TYDINGS 

OF  MARTLAMD 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  March  4,  ti37 


^^nS^Bnr  L.  D.  OOPPMAN.  PRESmSMT.  mmrKRSITT  OF 
MINNESOTA.  AT  THE  ONS  HUMDRKD  AKD  THIRTIKTH  .^On. 
™SARY  BANQUBT  OF  TH«  UHIVSRSnT  OF  iSbtSSJd 
FEBRUARY  11.  1937  «»«i*ft«AJ. 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  iirinted  In  the  Rkcoko  an  address  delivered 
oo  February  11, 1937,  by  B«r.  L.  D.  Cofllnan,  president  of  the 
I^Piveraity  of  Mlnnasota,  at  the  one  hundred  and  thirtieth 
anniversary  banquet  of  the  University  of  Bfaryland.  The 
subject  of  the  address  was  T^e  Place  of  the  State  University 
in  the  National  and  State  Scheme  of  Education.  I  com- 
mend  it  as  well  worth  reading  to  anyone  who  is  interested 
in  that  subject. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  tbe  address  was  ordered  to  b* 
printed  in  the  Rioots,  as  follows: 

The  Inhabitants  of  Maryland  have  been  totereeted  to  higher 
education  for  more  than  ISO  yeata.  The  beginning  of  theuni- 
verslty  dates  back  to  1807.  when  a  charter  was  granted  to  the 
College  of  Ifedtoine  of  Maryland.  The  general  assembly  in  isia 
gave  the  College  of  MOdlctoe  of  Maryland  power  to  "annex  or 
constitute  faculUe.  of  divinity,  law,  and  arte  and  sciences"  and 
to  UM  the  title  of  XTnivorsity  of  Maryland.  The  coUego  of  acri- 
culture,  flnt  established  as  a  private  institution,  reconiaed  so  a 
land-grant  college  to  1863.  became  an  totegral  partofSo  unl- 
vonity  to  1914. 

The  doUilod  history  of  tbo  osUbllsbmont  and  growth  of  tHo 
Univonlty  of  Maryland  to  bettor  known  to  tbooo  who  have  fbaiod 
fa  its  dovolopmont  than  to  tboM  wbo  bare  playod  no  part  la  ttt 
lifo;  but  in  a  fonorallaod  form  it  u  a  story  wtolob^iooo  not 
apply  to  this  univonlty  alono,  Zt  !•  on  oplo  familiar  to  ovoryono 
oravonant  with  tbo  ovolution  of  blgbor  oduoatlon  in  Amorioa. 
Tbo  State  univorsity  idea  is  ladlfonous  to  this  eountry.  It  was 
M  InovltaMo  tbat  tbo  ploneon  should  oeteMisb  schooto  and 
oMogoo  ao  tbat  tboy  obould  oxploro  tbo  Now  World,  broak  tbo  ooU 
ofvlnln  prainoo,  and  oroet  a  civUicatioa  now  in  tbo  blotory  of  tbo 
world.  Indood,  tbo  very  impulse,  tbat  Induced  tbom  to  travel 
an  unebartod  wa  and  to  found  homes  to  an  unknown  land,  won 
ottmulatod  by  tbo  spirit  of  adventure  and  the  consuming  dwifo 
to  bo  trm.  Tbev  did  not  come  to  those  shorss  boeouso  of  tbo 
prMSUJO  cf  population  to  the  home  country:  they  did  not  come 
beeaoso  tboy  were  encouraged  to  do  so  by  the  colonial  ambitions 
of  the  motherland;  tbey  came  to  conquer  a  new  wortd,  to  wonhip 
as  they  pleased,  to  educate  their  chlldxen  as  they  wished,  to  do- 
velop  a  civHiaatlon  of  their  own. 

Although  higher  education  to  this  land  originally  was  deeply 
embedded  and  Hxad  to  a  rigid  trsdltkm  transirianted  from  Surope. 
it  soon  began  to  reflect  the  rsstlees  character  of  the  new  oounWy. 
The  forms  of  higher  education  to  America  to  the  seventeenth, 
eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries  were.  It  le  true,  feshloood 
after  historic  models,  but  adventurous  builders  of  ths  Ifew  World 
dvilizatlan  were  not  content  with  the  traditions  of  the  paat  They 
pushed  forward  toward  somethtog  different  without  knowliv  taow 
to  obtato  It.  Their  yearnings  for  something  new  and  prsetieol 
and  thetr  indqiiendenoe  of  thought  and  conduct  stimulated  dla- 
cusslon  and  controfersy.  Althoi^  necessity  compelled  them  to 
effect  a  union  to  which  they  declared  thetr  political  IndepeadeBcc. 
they  found  it  much  mors  dUBeult  to  mold  and  rwiilinu  their 
churchee  and  sduwis  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  pioneer  populattoo. 
Commerce,  trade,  and  the  nurturing  and  prote^ing  of  the  now 
union  constantly  absorbed  their  attention  and  energy,  and  yet 
almost  without  esoeption  every  great  political  leader  of  those  culy 
days  laid  heavy  strees  upon  the  Importanee  of  education  as  tiae 
paramount  means  of  conserving  and  advancing  dcmoersoy.  Tot 
having  said  ttiia.  it  must  also  be  added  that  the  steady  |wm,ieai 
which  education  has  made  for  nune  than  a  century  <^«>  be  at« 
trlbuted  to  the  aspiratlona  of  the  masses,  rather  than  to  the  polttl- 
cal  leadenh4>  of  the  country.  The  ever-preeent  danger  is  that  the 
expression  of  theee  maes  aspiratloos  wUl  become  distorted  and  eeek 
outlet  through  iU-advlssd  and  badly  conceived  pnittk^  aetlaeL 
There  Is  evidence  that  this  is  occurring.  Already  there  Is  nmfe  to 
suggest  that  we  need  to  reaiBrm  the  doctrlneo  cf  JeOeieaA.  of 
Adama.  cf  Washington,  and  make  greater  am  of  our  aehoote 
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■ad  tbMioa  of  tboM  ImparUaft  qocs- 
ttiat  ahookl  be  ItftMl  out  oC  tb*  «m»  « 

'^'bSi'i  murt  no*  be  led  aetmy  b j  tble  Um  o<  thoo^.  My  to- 
medlAte  tntereat  U  concernwl  wltb  tb«  foondatlons  of  educaUon 
In  tbie  country  and  wltb  tbelr  evolution  ilnce  pioneer  times. 

I  fknil  tb»t  .imort  from  tbe  very  beginning  tbe  coUeges  were 
eentm  <rf  violent  acbolitftto  rtrugglee  •'"^^SiJ^S^'^^^;^'^ 
Then  vas  •  constant  elaab  between  tbe  subjecta  botrowea  xrom 
tbe  past  and  tbe  subjects  mpreeenting  tbe  needs  of  tbe  P«««nt 
and  ^  future;  and  toat  dasb.  fortunately,  baa  never  entirely 
lubslSd.  Tbe  early  cwrtculum  w$m  built  around  ancient  lan- 
SSSSTvarSr  dlalitlcal  tbeorlee.  and  religious  dogmas.  But 
SSSoiy  tbere  were  tboae  wbo  asked  wbat  tbese  bad  to  do  wltb 
•  neVTworWand  a  new  day.  The  practically  mUMi^  »«  <»•- 
JiiSwI^rtunltlea  formdro  vital  education.  Inl783.  21  years 
SSSt^flnSbltants  of  Maryland  took  tbe  flnrt  step  to  found 
rSTvaSy.  Hamwi  Gray  Otis,  a  «Mrttagulshed  »n  o<  HKvmrd^ 
pra^  fof  freedom  fran  academic  custoina.  s^.  Ttfay  Patber 
§torLiellorlate  bis  pAe  and  baatan  the  dertred  period  wben  I 
sbaU  bid  adieu  to  tbe  sopblatlcated  Jargon  <rf  a  superstlUous 

•ynod  of  pensioned  blgott."  BtrtPP^liL/^^^t^iJ^^S^ 
I  «an  flndthtoiiama  BMrtlmmt  aiprsssiirt  by  tbe  •arty  critics 
«r  MMTiv  xtiTT  imH«ntty  tn  tbla  eoimtry.  As  aom  moves  west  be 
MMw  IbTmMdla  o(  the  last  eewtury  that  thia  ortUclsm  of  ttie 
dassle^  training  gained  greatly  In  vcAume  and  that  many  edu- 
o^lauJ  leadM*  l»ned  strongly  to  tbe  position  that  education 
S«3d  be  tecbndloglcal  and  practical.  Out  of  tbte  same  educa- 
^ff «to»™«S«ha  rJoM  mud-grant  legislation.  »«7 
mSuuS^SS^  with  wbosa  hlatory  I  am  familiar  «»  WB^  ^ 
Mdaot  tte  offe^iga  to  tta  needs  of  tbe  oommonwealtb-  "Hieae 
rSS  TOdSSed.  for  tbe  moat  part,  as  lying  to  tbe  fields  of 
^ufemtwre.  si  M I  new  1 1  iff  *OfA  State  government.  .  ^^ 
TSSSKbiWiywortteaftbaMorrtllAflt: -•  •  •  «»•  "n*^- 
mS^mmtt.  maA  ra«i-'*^»**«*'  ai  a*  leaat  one  oollete  wben 
STteaSK^Ject  SbaU  be.  without  earfudlng  oOier  sctentilte 
aad  rSlril  studies,  and  including  mflttary  tactics,  to  teacb  sudi 
MSTl^ta^S  M  aro  mMM  to  agricuttoro  and  tbe  nMcbanle 
Mta*  •  •  inorder  to  promoto  tbe  Uberal  and  practical  edu- 
cation of  tbe  industrial  cla«M8  In  tbe  several  pursuits  and  pro- 
SmMlame.-  The  entire  history  of  blgli«  eduM*tonJr^)e»t^ 
eoiSdbe  written  in  terms  of  'tb»  push  aad  pnU"  between  the 
"elasslcal*'  and  tbe  "practical.**  ^„        ^      .    ,. 

While  aU  unlventUaa  at  thia  eoontry.  both  public  »ad  private, 
have  beoi  mponal^  to  a  dev^o|rtn;  and  e^^dlng  to^- »« 
state  univwKeshava  baen  aspectal^  suaoeptlble  to  prea^w  to 
ihli  dtreetlon.  Dem  as  waa  their  reverence  for  their  ancaston. 
Jt^i^^i^eo  dS  as  to  make  them  Wtod  ^;««^PP«»  •*J£» 
dttiBM  at  the  nast.  and  unaware  of  or  toaensltlve  to  the  ever- 
SSSlw  PMe^TAnoMtral  aflfectlon  ookired  theb^  thought  sod 
iMmpMed  ttielr  speedi.  but  slgna  ware  not  wanting,  even  at  the 
hsi^S^ng.    that    changea    were    coming    axkl    that    they    were 

Thus  It  la  not  dlOeult  to  undoetand  the  emergence  «<  *^*^ 
a(  toteiaete  a  diaah  that  baa  given  the  Impetus  u>^  provided 
tbe  tBse  to  the  development  of  higher  education  to  tte  United 
stataaL  and  a  dash  that  X  wish  to  analyaa  further  to  this  address. 
Ttm  early  echoolmasters  believed  to  a  learning  that  was  con- 
etfned  With  fundamentals;  they  differed  as  to  what  constituted 
Soee  fundamentals.  They  had  Uttle  patience  with  the  aoqulsi- 
tton  o<  overt  akllls  or  the  mastery  of  teChnlquaa:  indeed,  tbese 
tatma  had  not  yet  tovaded  their  vocabularlea.  Men  outside  the 
ediMea.  on  the  other  hand,  wished  betta  practice  to  medicine. 
Uw  ^edlagy.  end  they  were  especially  Inaistent  that  the  art  of 
adtoultureTfiiMtooe.  and  statecraft  be  taught.  Thus  tbe  dilemma 
irialch  ooUegas  must  alwaya  feoe  was  brought  to  a  focus  to 
t^xnr^*^  It  has  been  the  conttoutog  dllrroma.  And  how  shau 
it  be  aolvedt  Before  answering  that  question  we  must  eiqdore 
for  a  few  mtootea  oertato  other  p«ttncnt  considerations  of 
nannoaat  importance  to  higher  education. 

It  la  a  fact  that  tbe  colleges  of  thia  oountry.  although  senslUve 
to  Aannse  to  the  woiid  outaide.  have,  for  the  most  part,  not  fallen 
■iff'iht  market  plaee.  OocasftonaUy  some  thorough  student  of 
1,  liJceMr.  llesner.  doee  unfoover  ooursea  which 
mw.  v  T^—  ae.  fOr  example,  ooiizaas  to  eoamatology.  dude 
wm.wumM»m  tes  AUMlng.  or  crooning.  I  have  often  wondered  wbat 
till  VrT"^^  *^~  '*»^— '"*  ^  i^«i>i  Oilman,  and  of  Baaaar 
lock  i»«i*fc  about  eoma  id  the  coureae  wa  now  cffv  to  the 
of  ^^if>  edttcattoiL  Vbr  be  it  from  me  to  disturb  their 
mnsaaammy.  VlMimBt  aa  aome  ittustratlona  may  be.  it  is. 
■m--,^  tnie  tbafe  the  unlvMatttae  of  America  have  for  tbe  most 
y,^^  w^»^  sleilfaefTT  tn  t^1^  thought  that  they  are  primarily  nlaoea 
SlJ!S.S''S5:  IL^Ltio.;  ^tors.  trade  echocSs.  or  poJlttai 
lanna.^A»  haee  tiled  to  lean  everything  they  oould  without 
-jif^TP,*^^  the  fonetioaa  of  the  things  they  were  studying  or  wlth- 
oiit  beetfniag  tatoted  with  the  faulta  of  the  things  they  were 
•tedMa^lSa  umvetamea  bMe  reaUaed  that  they  wli*  to  aa 
^^^^       —   —-  world  aad  that  they  auat  modilJr  tbelr 

1  with  the  rhanglng  needa  of  society. 

or  Si.  Anikewa,  etatea  that  It  la  hie  eonviotkm 
oontiaMe  to  produce  leadere  of  both 
miAe  it  thatar  qpeciii  aim  to  produce 

that  *%  untvenMy  le  raqxmsible  for 

of  knowledge  rather  than  for  mlnnlelng 
~    la  aueh  a  university  as  he  eavisegee 

^ __     _  by  uadatetawding.  aad  uaderstandlng 

be  ae««ti«d  by  studying  the  proMama  that  appeal  to  ttie 

-  atroi«  by  werklag  with  ideas.    Punda- 

I  the  euRicutttm. 


nhe  UBlversltlae  win 
tt  they 


the 

the  tenttcey  It 


■ven  to  tbe  profeaeioDal  fields  Sir  James  wou!d  hold  steadfestly 
to  this  principle.  In  medicine  he  woiUd  give  more  emphasis  to  tbe 
fundai»uital  sdencee  and  less  to  bo^iltal  and  clinical  practice 
than  we  do;  to  law  more  to  history  and  Jurisprudence  •nd  ^^ 
to  moot  courts.  It's  a  magnificent  concepUon  that  muet  be  kept 
in  mind  lest  we  dissipate  our  inteUectual  strength  by  chasing  the 
lures  and  vagaries  of  the  times.  ^    ._. 

Here  In  America  we  are  not  in  great  danger  of  overemphaBlzlng 
the  potot  of  view  which  Sir  James  presents;  rather,  are  we  in  dan- 
ger rf  overemphasizing  skills  and  techniques;  of  stressing  the  Im- 
portance of  the  Immediate  and  practical  rather  than  the  more 
ftmdamental  needs  of  life:  of  trying  to  reorganise  society  without 
understanding  It.    Our  disposition  is  to  do  something  and  then 
study  it  afterward.    We  are  impatient  for  results.    We  demand 
action*  ve  are  scornful  of  knowledge,  and  critical  of  the  expert, 
except'  when  we  face  a  personal  crtela.    The  chief  weakness  of  de- 
mocncy  la  ita  imwUIlngneas  to  base  progress  upon  carefully  con- 
ducted studies  and  carefully  appraised  theoretical  considerations. 
In  oxir  haste  to  get  something  done,  we  lay  tribute  upon  every 
institution  at  our  command,  including  the  universities.    That  Is 
one  of  the  reasons  we  must  keep  on  stating  and  restating  what 
the  purposes  of  .imiversltles  are.    They  are  places  for  study,  reflec- 
tion   the  advancement  of  knowledge,  not  arenas  for  action,  nor 
forums  for  the  spread  of  propaganda.    A  few  comparisons  will 
»».^«   clear  what  I  mean.    A  university,  for  example,  studiae 
govwnment  but  It  should  not  undertake  to  administer  it.    A 
university  studies  agriculture  but  it  should  iwt  become  respon- 
sible for  the  passage  of  agricultural  legislation  nor  for  Its  ad- 
ministration.   A  university  studies  the  varloxui  acts  of  the  New 
Deal  and  the  philosophy  back  of  them,  but  it  should  not  assume  a 
public  sponsorship  for  any  of  them,  nor  should  It  become  the  pro- 
ponent   of    any    parUcular    poUtical    philosophy.    A    university 
stadias  bustocas  but  it  should  not  engage  in  commerce.    A  tml- 
veralty  studies  engineering  but  It  should  not  build  bridges.    A 
vnlversity  studies  the  markets,  foreign  exchange,  the  prices  of 
stocks  «md  bonds,  and  mortgages,  but  it  ahould  not  operate  a 
commercial  tovestment  house.    A  university  studies  the  agencies 
of  war  and  peace  but  It  should  not  promote  wars  nor  organize 
crusades  for  pacifism.    A  university  must  study  any  question  that 
affects  hxunan  welfare  but  it  cannot  carry  a  banner  in  any  cnisade 

except  for  the  right  to  learn.  

It  Is  not  easy  to  hold  to  this  conception  of  the  purpoee  of  a 
university.  It  is  especlaUy  dMBcult  few  Stote  universities  to  do 
so  for  aa  I  said  at  the  outset,  they  developed  out  of  the  needs 
of  the  people  and  are  at  all  times  and  at  any  particular  moment 
the  focus  of  a  thousand  impacts  from  individuals  and  groups 
wbo  wirtj  to  utilize  or  contnd  them  for  special  purposes  or  spe- 
cial enda— some  of  which  are  in  conformity  with  the  purpoeea  of 
an  inetttutlon  of  higher  education  and  some  of  which  are  not. 
A  university  clearly  cannot  stand  still;  to  relax  ita  study  of  the 
wortd.  or  to  fall  to  give  instruction  related  to  that  world,  would 
mean  stagnation  and  death.  On  the  other  hand.  It  must  not 
become  the  supine  agent  of  any  individual,  of  any  group,  of  any 
dass,  or  of  any  orguilzatlon.  A  university  mttst  have  a  will  of 
Its  own.  Neither  the  bondage  of  out-worn  customs  nor  the 
specious  arguments  of  extremiata,  whether  they  be  In  the  name 
of  business,  of  patriotism,  of  religion,  of  social  theory,  or  of 
government,  should  ever  be  allowed  to  toterfere  with  the  legiti- 
mate functions  of  a  university. 

Let  us  now  return  more  spedflcally  to  the  problem  that  I 
posed  at  the  beginning — the  conflict  between  tradition  and 
cJiange.  Nowhere  Is  there  an  adequate  account  of  the  hlatorlcal 
development  of  higher  education  In  America.  Nowhere  ts  there 
as  (dear  and  comprehensive  a  statement  of  its  evolution  and  of 
Its  faithfulness  to  Its  traditions  and  purposes  as  one  would  like 
to  possess.  Some  day  someone  will  write  that  history,  and  tt 
win  be  a  thrilling  story.  It  wlU  show  how  religious,  tndustnal, 
aodal.  and  p<rfltlcal  forces,  each  in  its  own  way,  has  tried  to  mold 
and  adapt  American  education  to  aerve  Its  own  ends;  it  win 
depict  the  struggles  of  the  colleges  and  universities  and  their 
heroic  efforts  to  retato  their  integrity  as  centers  of  learning,  free 
from  the  molestations  of  dominant  groups,  and  unyielding  to  the 
pressures  that  might  have  disrupted  them. 

One  of  the  best  synopses  of  the  history  of  higher  education  to 
this  oountry  has  been  prepared  by  Prof.  Edgar  W.  Knight,  of  tbe 
Univenity  of  North  Carolina.  He  divides  the  long  development 
of  the  college  In  Amolca  toto  three  periods:  From  its  beginnings 
to  1860,  from  that  date  to  the  World  War,  and  from  the  World 
War  to  the  preaent  time.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
pioneer  period  was  a  period  of  growth,  of  expansion,  and  of  build- 
ing It  waa  a  time  when  the  restive  spirit  of  the  adventurer  waa 
abroad  to  the  land.  There  were  always  new  lands  to  explore,  vast 
eieaa  of  uncut  forests  to  possess,  untUled  prairies  to  cultivate, 
^^itMa,-*t^mrmA  ore  In  the  hills  for  which  to  seek.  The  early  part 
of  this  period  gives  us  the  stories  of  the  huntaman.  the  trapper, 
and  the  covered  wagon;  the  later  yeara  of  the  period,  the  storiea 
of  the  giants  who  built  railroads,  tunneled  mountains,  bridged 
rivers,  built  cities,  and  founded  great  industilea. 

During  this  lorig  period  of  growth  and  expansion  and  leetleee 
endeavor  the  college  curricula  changed  slowly.  Mathematics, 
xhetoric  logic,  and  moral  philosophy,  the  nlneteentti-oentury.  ver- 
sions of  the  trlvlum  and  the  quadrlvlum.  yielded  slowly  aad 
grudgingly  to  the  dfm*"'^*  of  the  times.  These  tradlti<mal  sub- 
jects were  stmposed  to  possess  rare  universal  cultural  values.  THe 
high  veneration  to  which  they  were  held  Is  lUustrated  1^  eventa 
aasodcted  with  the  founding  of  Alleghany  College  to  1817.  The 
trosteee  plfi<^  to  the  cornerstone  a  chip  of  Plymouth  Bock,  some 
mortar  from  what  was  said  to  be  the  tomb  of  Virgil,  and  a  piece 
of  marbte  from  Dido's  temple.    At  the  first  coanmenoement  an 
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fcthm  wae  delivered  to  Latto  by  the  Preeldent,  aad  aaothar  ta 
Hebrew.  Theae  orations  "proclaimed  the  toteUectual  ktoshto  of 
the  new  community  with  the  oldor  centers  of  learning  andsbowed 
AUeghany  studente  spoke  the  cultural  language  of  Harvardand 
Yale  and  therefore  deserved  supiwrt.-     ^*"*^  "  narvaro  aaa 

The  "econd  period  to  eoUege  development  reaUy  begins  when 
Blot  wrote  hto  famous  article  on  "Uberty  to  Bducatlon^  whl^ 
he  advocated  a  program  of  electlvea  rather  than  a  fixed  cm^ 
rlculum.  It  la  true  that  the  dssalca  had  been  on  the  defenalve 
for  many  yeara  and  that  new  subjecto  had  already  appeared  but 
miofs  addreas  had  the  devastatl^  effect  of  a  btSSTSSdcSy 
thrown  into  the  academic  arena.  »~««  •uwwiuj 

It  is  impoaslble  for  me  in  a  single  address  to  explore  the  causes 
for  the  change  of  front  from  a  fixed  to  an  elective  curriculum^ 
from  a  pro^am  dominated  by  mathematics  and  moral  philosophy 
and  the  clasBtes  to  one  dominated  by  subjecte  of  a  more  pri^. 
(»1  nature.  During  the  pioneering,  nation-building  period,  re- 
ligious ideala  held  sway  in  molding  the  educational  m^mix^ 
this  country.  Harvard,  for  example,  vraa  estebllabed  to  teato  for 
the  ministry:  the  chartwa  of  aU  the  early  unlversltiea.  todudlng 
the  University  of  Maryland,  madn  provlalon  for  facxiltlea  of  divin- 
ity or  for  courses  in  religion.  Many  of  the  early  preachers  were 
men  of  gr^t  abUIty:  they  were  powerful  advocates  of  religion  aa 
a  solvent  for  the  ills  of  society.  A  close  relaUon  between  the 
schools  and  the  church  was  universally  accepted  aa  ptt»er 

But  by  the  time  of  Charles  W.  Eliot  a  nation  had  beenformed. 
exploration  had  practlcaUy  ceasrd.  citlea  had  been  buUt,  conti- 
nental means  of  tranqportotlon  provided,  todustrlee  founded  in- 
ternational trade  eeUbllshed,  a  civil  war  fought,  and  the  alaves 
freed.  It  waa  dear  to  everyone  that  we  were  entering  a  new 
period  during  which  the  coUegee  and  unlveraiUea  paid  "leas  and 
leas  attention  to  the  thvmden  of  the  ptilpit." 

Lists  at  trustees  of  coUeges,  instead  of  conalsting  chiefiv  of 
minlstere  and  deaoona  concerned  with  the  affatra  of  the  church 
now  read  like  corporation  or  legal  directories.  CoUeges  were  pass- 
ing from  eccleslasUcal  to  lay  contrcd.  Subjecte  dealins  wtth 
natural  acience  and  with  training  for  business  and  ^clency 
f (ffced  their  way  to  and  received  an  increasing  amount  of  atten- 

A^S-JTi^JJ^**?*  .*^^  ^*^^  •"PP**»  ^*o  *»»•  background. 
A  bostUe  critic  declared  that  under  the  old  system  one  learned 
a  lot  of  useless  knowledge.  whUe  under  the  new  system  one  did 
not  need  to  learn  anything  at  aU.  Nevertheless  the  currlcxilum 
waa  ei^anded  and  eturlched;  more  opportunltlea  for  choice  were 
given  studente;  even  art.  mxislc.  letters,  and  the  aoclal  studies 
began  to  creep  to  through  the  back  door. 

The  third  period,  to  which  wa  are  now  Uvlng,  shows  cartato 
in^xntant  trends  which  I  shaU  list  without  discussing.  It  shows 
a  swing  back  to  scans  prescrlpUon  to  college  offerings  and  a  win- 
ingUMs  to  encourage  experimenta  to  educational  offerings  aad 
procedxu^.  We  know  now  that  the  romanUc  promisee  of  the 
elective  ^rstem  were  never  fully  realised.  We  have  become  con- 
7  **?5r-i°*.'  ***•'•  '^  "O"*  relaUvely  imlversal  demente  to  tbe 
InteUectual  world  which  students  should  master.  TOen.  too.  we 
nave  discovered  that  human  beings  differ  enormously  one  from 
another  Just  as  we  have  discovered  that  the  social  demands  are 
^.nJL^?^*'^!-  ^  •  "•^^  o'  ^^^^  discoveries  we  are  now  less 
int«n«3ted  in  adminlstnUve  forma,  in  fixed  curricxUa.  or  in  free 
fh!f  «I^  ^*^  we  are  m  adapttog  our  programs  to  the  abUltles. 

tJ^^'  "^  *^*  •aplratloos  of  the  studente. 

r.,Z^^  ^*  pioneer  period  the  coUeges  were  subject  to  rdlglous 

?I^^^  during  the  middle  period  to  the  demands  of  business. 

and  in  the  present  period  to  social  and  poUUcal  phUosophies.    In 

«;.HHi-  L.^Zf  ^  coUeges  empbcisiaed  religion  and  ethics;  to  the 

S:i«-     P^rioa  ttoBj  exalted  sdenoe  and  business;   now  they  are 

-^T^J^T*"***  "P****  **>  discuss  and  analyze  capital,  labor,  money 

2^>,^^,!!:J*?TF***»°*»*^*'  ""«^-  P"*»l»«  '^«»».  «»<»  n»««»y  other 
Bu^  subjecte  to  the  field  of  the  social  sdenoes. 

nJt^  tbU  brief  hlatorlcal  aketch  suneste  how  oomplettiy  the 

colleges  OS  America  have  been  influenced  by  the  rtk^ngtng  char- 

actw  of  the  tlmea.    It  retoforoes  the  earUer  obeervaion  that  they 

Sn^JSf,"^t.w*.^*****  "*»*  supporte  them.  In  one  sense,  a 
unlvOTlty  U  like  the  explorer  of  an  undiscovered  country.  Kx- 
fifJ^  ,"^  }^^  *^  objective.  Stanley  and  Uvtogstoae  made 
**«^  *^2*****  prop*rations  for  thebr  trips  toto  the  heart  of 
^1^1  J?*Z.i?™***  **"*  "»«y  «*«W  to  advance:  they  equipped 
ttemsrtves  With  what  they  regaided  as  necessary;  th^Tnmed 
ifJ?.*^  ****?  possible  for  their  long  treks  toto  the  unlo^m 
iltSi-^^^w***'***''^  *^^  recorded  their  experiences.  They  were 
wged  on  by  the  Insatiable  desire  to  know  what  Uy  acrose  tbe 
m«,  over  the  mountaina,  and  beyond  the  horlaon.  Sach  sno- 
S?5S5!!  ^\'^  flUed  with  new  adventures;  some  pleasant,  some 
difficult,  but  aU  contributing  to  the  ultimate  objective.  So  it  is 
wTtn  a  unlventfty;  It  is  engaged  to  an  eternal  adventure  to 
pioneering  hi  the  flelds  of  understanding,  of  discovery,  and  of 
t«rtlng  human  knowledge.  Uke  other  exploren.  it  must  remato 
nxea  m  ite  purposes  and  not  deviate  fr«n  them  no  matter  how 
araactiTe  any  abort  cute  may  seem  to  be.  There  are  no  abort 
™m  to  understanding  and  knowledge.  Human  social  problems 
^1  .2?^^^  °***y  through  unceaflng  study;  there  Is  no  other  way. 
edu    tl  *^*  "*"*'  underUe  aU  tbe  activities  of  higher 

.wv^*...'**^"***'"  *^   **^   American   unlversltiea   had    deep-seated 

wf^f^'^w^^    respect    to    the    foregotog    generalization.     In 

I  Maryland  they  were  soUcltloiis  t!iat  the  university  be  kept  free 

worn    pcdltlcal    dominaUon.    Whenever    you    turn    you    find    the 

T^f*"  »llve  to  the  Importance  of  this  matter. 

The  Oovamor  of  Iowa,  in  1866,  referred  to  the  eetabliabment  of 
•uiuverslty  for  his  Stete  to  the  foUowtog  language:  "to  ite 
peculiar  featurea  and  general  orianizatlonTx  would  recommend  ' 
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the  gOMral  issBBbly  to  eaerclee  a  vigSaat  guardlaartitp  to  tbe 
end  that  party  paUttea  aad  religious  sectarianism  be  absolutetr 
and  totaUy  excluded  from  ite  walla.  There  U  such  a  natural 
tendency  for  tbe  devoteee  of  every  parucular  theory  and  creed 
to  stamp  upon  tbe  minds  of  youth  their  own  governing  views  and 
motives  that  no  eon^vomiae  with  the  evU  can  be  tolerated  It 
is  well  that  eodety  la  divided  toto  partiea  and  creeda.  but  to  aucb 
an  instttuUon  aa  our  State  university  theae  confllcltog  elemente 
which  work  good  to  tbe  world  at  large  outaide.  would,  wlthto 
produce  only  dlaoord  and  destructioa.'*  ^^' 

wmiam  Watte  Folwea.  the  first  preeldent  of  tbe  Univetalty  of 
Mixmesota,  uttered  theee  profound  words  in  his  inaugurml  ad- 
dress: "I  am  content  to  urge  that  university  educatioobe  even- 
tlal  to  the  w^-betog  rather  than  to  the  being  of  tbe  State  " 

MOrethan  250  years  have  eU^ised  stoce  the  first  State  unlvereity 
was  established,  tens  of  thousanda  of  studente  have  attended  it 
and  its  successors,  and  yet.  strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  sn  stUl 
^gaged  In  a  battle  for  toteUectual  Uberty.  Tbe  prlaeiplae  of 
Polweu  an  dthe^othen  have  not  had  unlveraal  acceptanoaL  When 
shall  we  learn  that  social  good  can  be  advanoed^oW  through  the 
discovery  and  evaluation  of  the  rational  prlneiplMthat  aralv  to 
human  affairs?  When  shall  we  learn  that  this  iklvaaoen«Qt  de- 
pends upon  the  maintenance  of  institutions,  such  as  our  univer- 
ses, which  are  free  to  study  and  evaluate  the  world  of  which 
they  are  a  part  but  from  which  they  remato  independent  aad 
toward  which  they  are  objective?  When  shaU  we  alao  learn  that 
this  advancement  of  the  social  good  requlree  a  sodal  environ- 
ment in  which  bximan  personaUte  has  a  fuU  opportunltv  for  trmm 
growth  and  free  expression?  ' 

-  ^™5?<*  ^»»«  ^e  "toque  opportunity  of  answering  theee  questiona 
for  dviUzaUon.  The  task  is  not  easy:  the  responaibUlty  is  heavy. 
After  a  thousand  yean  of  Uberal  Idealism  to  educatton.  totaUtarlaa 
States  are  suppreaslng  and  driving  ite  spirit  from  th:  h«n«  at 
learning.  No  totaUtarlan  government  can  survtva  without  ooo- 
troUlng  the  form  and  spirit  of  the  schools:  no  demociatle  govern- 
ment can  survive  which  plaoee  strictures  upm  freedom  of  thousht 
and  freedom  to  teach  the  truth. 

The  objective  of  schools  and  universities  to  many  Suropean  coun- 
tries today  is  to  turn  out  good  Oommimlste,  or  Paaeista,  or  Naala  aa 
the  case  may  be.  The  objective  of  acboola  and  utoveraitlea  tn  Uila 
country  is  to  turn  out  free-thinking.  Independent  dttaena  who  wlU 
form  Judgmente  on  the  basis  of  facte  and  carefuUy  teeted  optokm 
The  dispassionate  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  the  best  tratotorfor 
individuals  who  are  to  be  dtiaena  to  a  tree  oountry.  If  demooraey 
Is  to  be  a  way  of  life  aad  a  form  of  thought  to  this  oouatry  the 
universities  must  dweU  in  an  atmosphere  of  liberty,  free,  to  aa 
enoouragtog  degree,  from  tbe  toteUectual  and  pft"t«i^l  tyraanlee 
found  In  some  of  the  countries  of  conttoental  Europe.  Tha  laetl- 
tutlons  of  democracy  are  safe  only  where  free  dlacusslon  and  unfet- 
tered Judgment  prevail.  The  preaervatioo  of  thia  toteUectual  free- 
dom Is  the  great  reeponalbUi^  of  our  citizens.  Educaticm  fails  if  it 
does  not  impress  upon  those  who  attend  higher  institutions  of 
learning  that  the  freedom  they  enjoy  la  to  be  used  for  the  advance- 
ment of  aoclal  welfare.  As  potential  leaders  they  must  be  tralaed 
to  undertake  the  drudgery  of  thought  which  is  rssrntlal  to  the 
achievement  of  great  human  enda. 

Studente  cannot  acquire  this  attitude  toward  knowledge,  nor 
can  they  develop  an  adequate  comprehension  of  tbetrplaee  to 
society,  unless  then  is  a  ormstant  »»Mwiw»^<^  of  the  problaais 
and  the  materials  of  education.  One  of  the  chief  merite  of  edu- 
cation In  this  country  is  that  It  baa  not  became  fixed  and  to- 
elastic.  We  are  oonttououaly  evaluatti«  Ite  aims,  lnmrovti«  tts 
processea.  and  testing  ite  reeulta.  In  no  other  way  can  eduoZttoB 
move  forward  to  consonance  with  the  vital  problema  of  the  Umee 
Constant  reorientation  of  academic  programa  and  standarda  to 
the  light  of  contemporary  conditions  aad  iseoee  Is  nfinr— iii  If 
we  are  to  equip  studente  with  the  background  of  knowledae  aad 
thought  they  require  as  dtlaens  ot  a  free  oommunltyTBt  we 
lose  sight  of  thia  fundamental  oooeeption  of  democracy  to  our 
efforte  to  work  eodal  reform,  democracy  Itaelf  vrQI  diatotMrata 
and  dis^>pear.  -^  ^^ 

I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  the  ualverMlea  wlU  eoaoem  than- 
selves  solely  with  hletory  aad  contemporaaeoue  eveate.  Thev  win 
undertake  to  plot  eodal  treads,  to  foreeee  crttleal    "      " 


and  to  {wepare  the  ground  for  a  practical  uadatetaadlM  of 

"      ~    They  wiu  got  be  pollcy-fonalag  lasUtuttona  buf  they  wffl 


to  og^lore  """^'^Tnt  that 


needs.         _   ^ ^ 

try  to  oomiprehend  the  avents 
poUcy-formtog  bodies  win  need. 

Not  long  ago  a  most  impraeslve  oertooa  appeared  to 
peper.    It  waa  labeled  "Modeva  aducatton  at  Bay." 

Tbm  cartoon  portrayed  a  four-headed  dragon  anntMebJ 
buUdlng.  rtkb  heada  were  labeled  "Persecute. 
"Bigotry",  and  "Intolerance."  Between  the  dragon  aad  «-  .m..mmm 
buUdlng  stood  a  man  repreeentlng  education:  with  award  ud- 
raised  he  was  trying  to  repel  tbe  advance  of  thia  monstar  whldk^ 
neverthelees.  preeaed  relenUeesly  on.  hlssinc  veaom  fw»  '— -T*^ 
ite  horrible  heads.  ^^  ^ 

Persecution.  Ignorance,  bigotry,  and  totoleraace  may  aofe  be  tte 
only  evU  forces  that  would  dsetroy  modera  edacattoa.  but  tbev  era 
four  of  the  worst,  we  are  engaged  to  a  never-oeastiw  batt&a  to 
combat  theae  farces— a  battle  which  U  renewed  wltb  each  newaen- 
eratlon.  They  wiU  not  be  destroyed  by  exalting  self -totercet  nor 
by  group  and  mass  pressures.  The  victory  wiU  be  won  when  fair 
dealing,  tolerance,  and  mllgbtened  learning  are  univcrsallT  ac- 
cepted aa  ideals  to  be  cherished  and  pteeerved.  One  of  the  i 
pertinent  questions  is  whether  the  ooUcges  aad  unlventtiea 
provide  themselves  with  snacr  necessary  to  protect  ^'  iTiwa 
theae  disintegrating  evils,  aad  whether  they  caa  at  the 
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one  «bo 
tbetteto 


^K»±  aa  >ducMt»<1  man  la 

S^^n^M^amrto  otben  thite  own  imrumwl  tottb  and  uder- 

tt  ^^^rBUMTattacka  of  pi« jndlea.  ipMranoa.  and  aiitf-inUwat 

"  SmSSmSo  aw  the  leal  foardtaiB  of  iMralng  and  •»>*»»*»•      .  . 

MvcnUaCh  Urthday.  etaaraetartMd  a^Mlaiahlp  In  these  vonU.  A 
SSTStoSfhSiofy  eann0i  undaratand  t^»  »t  to  doing,  and 
btatoty  without  aeholanihlp  eanno*  Mdwataiwlltegur^  _ 

And  thui  my  thmne  eomaa  to  an  and.    Tba  foondan  «  «» 
-S^uniSJum^iSrpwXoBndly  rtflbt  in  impnmlBg  upon  tfaeir 
•■^        7;Sd  upon  na  ■•  wall  tha  naoeaitty  for  diawlng  ftom  and 
the  tendWona  that  have  made  ua  strong  "^JP^- 
wi  u«wMM»^  ^^^^     ^^  Ukawtoe  right  In  thair  In- 

B  miMt  n^h^  tha  tradltlona  of  the  pact  to 
tiM  ----'-  ^  tiM  iMeinnf  F(«n  the  wtaa  merging  (rf  tradition  and 
SZiSTTriiiT  1  theoi^nly  aovth  that  wlU  Insure  a  stable  dvUlaa- 
^^to  whtoH  edoeatmo  can  •owrWfc— to  carry  na  torward  to  naw 

of 


Prmetiee  ud  Procedure  Before  Federal 
Commmiicatioiis  Coannfaaion 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

or  MOMTAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
ThMnd€9,  March  4,  If  37 


_  VT  BAMPeOM  OABT.  OBmtAX.  OOUmU  FB""^ 
OOlOfUiaOATIOllS  OOMMiaBIOIf,  B«paBB^ffiBaK»aii- 
rami  mmmtflrrr  law  alumhi  olub,  wabehnotoii  ,  d.  c^ 
lAXUABT  Si.  wrr  

Itr.  WHKBLXR.  Hr.  Praaident.  on  January  2S.  Mr. 
m^iji^m  Qv7,  foiena  eouDMi  ctf  the  Federal  Oammimica- 
tiQOfl  coauninlon.  delhrered  an  address  before  the  George- 
town Unlveraity  Law  Alumni  CSub  on  Practice  and  Procedure 
Bef on  ttie  FMeral  CXamnunicayaia  CoinmisBkm.  In  his 
addrcM  Mr.  Gary  dlsensRS  mettcal  problems  of  practice 
and  srooedme.  and  details  the  waj  in  which  the  business  d 
the  Oonmankattons  Commisaioii  Is  handled  in  a  manner 
^li^  to  Ixith  Inf onnatiw  and  Interesting.  I  feel  mm  that 
my  coOeaffoes  who  have  oecaalan  to  contact  yarious  depart- 
m^t«  at  th»  r^rm'"''**""  win  nndthls  address  exceedingly 
lirfiiiiMtliii  anA  tafditfal.  and  I  therefon  ask  unanimous  con- 

Bfll  tlMt  tt  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rmou. 

Then  betng  no  objection,  the  address  was  (»dered  to  be 
painted  In  the  Racois.  as  follows: 

wob.  Mtow  mamhan  of  tha  bar.  I  •ppwg^,^*°7?*!g^  *?,  j^ 
tt*  n^iK  tetey  of  the  Law  Alnmnl  Orab  of  hlstorle  old  oeorgetovn 
nMatyn  bwmation  Wboaa  ataadania  of  sohoiarBhip  have 

Mdaotaly.  T««l«'««*^»LJl<2.JS:«"r':2£2i  *?!*!£• 
Muaaduia  TrmH*^  to  the  laws  under  wblch  ttie  Federal  com- 
ifunteatlona  Commission  functions."  1  am  glad  to  eooqdy.  This 
ii  a  aobJaok  wtth  which  I  daal  sm^  day  m  my  work,  and  is.  let 
me  say.  rae  In  which  I  feel  that  lawyer  and  layman  alike  must 
teva  man  than  ortlnary  interest,  for  tha  properadminls^on 
of  am  aommttnlcattons  law  Is  one  of  vast  importance  to  the 


m  tha  yaar  1T1».  when  Oaorge  Washington  became  our  tot 
neslilsnt.  and  your  unlvertfty  was  f oonded.  one  would  hav*  been 
lar^ghtsd  indeed  to  pawUct  that  we  ahouM  imve  eommuniea- 
ttoBB  by  wire  or  radio.  But  with  the  passing  of  ^eyeMs  thU 
te  pMB.  m*  wa  have  ■Hiwisaml  a  traatformatlon  in 
JPt?— -V  and  irr""******  Itts  of  oar  country,  brought 
the  InvcntloDa  of  tte  tdegraph.  the  cable,  the  tele- 
awl  ttta  ladlD. 
'mm  bv  atsB  wttti  the  sctentlflB  development  of  these  new  meth- 
^oT omananloatlatt  tfaaia  1ms  been  built  vp  gradually  a  oode  of 
law  laoKdrr  to  maka  forttiar  advaneea  possible  and  to 
for  the  peoBle  all  biAUb  beneftts  to  be  dertved.  In 
It  of  law  tn  this  fttfd  eulmtnated  la  the  pas- 
inatad  ttas  Federal  CXimnmnieatioiia  Oom- 
m  tt  tha  aaMMClty  ihiaelid^ae  granted  «o 
At  atimlw  of  the  Ometnmant  and  also  gave  It  ad- 


dltloDal  authority,  thereby  oentrall^tng  In  ooe  body  full       . 
SSStor  iSTieSlatlon  6t  aU  Intenrtate  and  foreign  communlca- 
S^  iSeS«^>Se.  radio  (including  television),  or  caWe.  and 
SSSitornwrty  created  admlntotrattye  body  a  rare  opportunity 

' V52f*iiJlSi  fortune  to  be  muned  by  President  Rooeerelt  a 
mrabtf  oftte  Federal  Communications  Commlsston  at  »*•««- 
SSS?^d  to  be  selected  by  my  colleague;  as  chairman  of  toe 
SSSdSst  DlTlslon,  serylng  from  June  1934  to  January  1M6. 
toSTShich  ttaTmy  IntSest  was  challenged  by  the  urgent  need 
wb^«£^  for  the  promulgation  of  rulea  of  prartlce  and  pro- 
cedw  befwe  the  Commission.  Inasmuch  as  considerable  oon- 
SS  wS  Sused  by  the  fact  that  the  existing,  and  sometimes. 
JSSt^SeTof  toe  Federal  Radio  Commission,  the  IntersUte 
SSmSSe  ^mmlseion.  and  toe  Postmaster  General,  were,  by 
S3S?  »*  oT^tS;  continued  in  effect  unUl  the  Commission 
nromulKated  new  rules  to  take  their  place. 

"^SSTS^  first  omclal  duties  when  I  became  pn«al  counsel 
of^  Comilaslon  in  July  1»36  was  to  act  as  chAlrman  of  the 
SmnSttwtotoiulate  and  prepiure  adequate  "^^  J.  P"f  "Pf 
andDtocedure.  Our  committee  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
SS^Trules  as  weU  as  those  of  other  govenjmental  agenctes 
SdSS>mSted  a  complete  draft  of  new  rules  whJch  toe  Commis- 
si ^doptel<mDe2embep  18.  1836.  This  pubUcatlon  is  now 
;^3uS?jrioMeleaf-pamphlet  form  from  toe  Government  Prlnt- 

^^STwUl  appreciate,  of  course,  toat  my  remarks  today,  being 
Intended  for  thoee  who  have  been  licensed  to  VT^Mm  law.  are 
Sm^wkAt  tochntaia.  but  I  hope  will  not  prove  too  tedious  for  tae 
IwD^eon  hour.    I  shaU  follow  the  text  you  assigned  me. 

to  kS)lng  wlto  toe  provisions  of  the  Cooj^auiUcattoos  A^  o* 
loS  toecSimlssion  by  its  order  no.  1  organi«d  ^^selftoto  torwi 
SvLoSi  WfStows:  Division  no.  1.  broadcast:  ^7^'^\^-^ 
tSSSS:  division  no.  8.  telephone.  To  toe  broadcast  division 
ISrSSS  jurisdiction  over  aU  matters  relating  ^  or  owanarted 
1^  teoadeastlng  which  is  defined  by  toe  act  as  ^  ^isscnina- 
tlon  of  radio  communications  Intended  to  be  "wortT?!."'  i?? 
p^c  directly  or  by  toe  intermediary  of  relay  •t^tjons.  The 
^»aph  divlion  was  given  Jurisdiction  over  aU  inatters  «l»tlng 
to  or  connected  wlto  record  communication  by  wire.  raOio.  or 
Sbto  aShSfSms  and  classes  of  fixed  and  "«>>>"L"d*°«S^P^ 
Mn^  and  amateur  service.  The  telephone  dlvlMon  was  given 
Hirisdletlon  over  all  matters  relating  to  or  connected  wlto  t^- 
Bhone  commimlcatlon  (otoer  toan  broadcasting)  by  wire,  radio, 
brcn>le  including  all  forms  of  fixed  and  mobile  radiotelephone 
service  except  as  otoerwlse  speclflcaUy  provided  for. 

The  Btafls  of  toe  engineering  and  law  departments  are  aiao 
divided  toto  toeee  three  groups  wlto  an  assistant  chief  engines 
mod  an  assistant  general  counsel  In  charge  of  broadcast.  telegrM>h 
and  telephone  regulation,  respectively.  u^^t^ttr^  «~r  mil 

The  Commission  as  a  whole,  of  course,  has  Jurladlctkm  o^w  "^ 
matters  not  n)eclficaUy  aUocated  to  a  division,  over  aU  matt«r« 
which  fall  wlthto  tha  Jurisdiction  of  two  or  more  divisions  esfe^- 
Ushed  by  that  order,  and  over  toe  assignment  of  bonds  otrrt- 
auendes  to  the  various  radio  services,  and  over  rehearing*,  wnen- 
aver  cranted.  in  cases  originally  heard  before  one  of  the  divisions, 
to  w  case  where  a  c^fllct  arises  as  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  any 
ttlvlalon  or  where  Jurisdiction  over  any  matter  or  servloe  to  not 
aUocated  to  a  division,  this  order  provides  toat  the  CommJa^on 
shall  determme  whetoer  the  whole  Commission  or  a  a™o» 
thenof  shaU  have  Jurisdiction  and,  if  a  divlsian.  which  dlvlsloai 

Aall  have  Jurisdiction.  „     ^ 

•n»e  powen  and  dutlee  of  the  Commission,  generally  spM«ng. 
relate  to  the  licensing  of  radio  stations  on  the  one  hand,  whether 
broadcast  (division  I),  radiotelegraph  (division  H).  or  »^to**'«- 
iriKma  (divlskm  m).  and  the  regulation  of  common  carriers  m 
IntersUte  commerce  by  wire,  radio,  or  cable  on  toe  other  Thus 
ttie  muueduial  problems  concerning  licensing  under  tiUe  HI  of  the 
ODo^anloatlons  Act  of  1934  are  toe  same  wbethw  relattag  to 
bi«adeast,  radtotelegn^h.  or  radiotelephone  stations,  while  dwer- 
ms  ftom  tooee  concerning  the  regulation  of  common  wrlCTS 
tmder  title  n  of  the  act.  Accordingly,  this  discussion  will  be 
BO  divided. 

PBOCXDUBAL    FKOBXXItS    RXLATWa    TO    UCKHSIHO    Of    SADIO    atSXIOWS 

TTHBCB  mix  m  or  thje  coaaroNicAnoNS  act  or  iaa4 
There  4s.  of  course,  no  charge  made  for  a  radio  station  UMOoe. 
nor  do  toe  people  to  this  country  have  to  pay  for  ustog  toett 
receiving  seta  as  to  England.  France,  and  certato  other  <^|^trMs. 
Ho  radio  transmitting  station,  however,  may  be  aonstructed  ana 
operated  wltoout  a  permit  and  license  issxwd  by  the  Oonmdssl^ 
Apidlcatkm  forms  for  instnmienta  of  autoority  under  nue  iia 
of  toe  Commimlcations  Act  of  1934  (which  relates  to  licensing  of 
radio  stations)  are  provided  by  the  Commission,  and  two  ^ojpMf 
are  required  to  be  filed  at  toe  offices  of  toe  Commission  In  Waao- 
togton.  You  may  be  toterested  to  know  toat  during  the  last  fis- 
cal year  the  Commission  handled  around  10,000  such  applications. 
These  toduded  apfdlcatlons  for  oanstruction  permtto  for  new  sta- 
tions and  modifications  of  such  permits,  iqiplleatlons  for  liceams 
covering  authorized  construction.  Informal  and  qpedal  authority 
applications,  applications  for  renewals,  modifications,  aaalgnmentt 
of  lloenssa.  and  for  transfer  of  stock  control  of  lloenasa  corpora- 
tions. An  toterestlng  example  of  such  a  eaae  was  the  recent  appu- 
eation  ctf  Ifackay  Badlo  *  Telegraph  Co.  for  modlficataon  of  Ucefnses 
for  certain  of  Ito  potot-to-p^t  radlotdegrq^h  stattona  to  the 
fixed  public  servloe  so  as  to  add  Oslo.  Norway,  as  a  potot  of  com- 
munlcataon.  Some  of  the  questions  tovotved  were:  The  need  for 
an  additional  direct  radio  elnnilt  to  Norway:  the  adaqoaey  of  axlai- 
tam  ndio  and  cable  f  adlltlea  between  the  Uhtted  8ta«aa  and  Nor- 
way; the  poaslblllty  of  providing  a  naw  or  improved  service,  or 
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ladoetlaB  tn  rmtaa.  or  an  IncreasB  In  traflte:  the  effect  of  a  grant 
of  such  application  upon  toe  revenues  of  competing  telegraph  ear- 
Una;  and  the  questkm  of  wlietber  the  authortaation  was  neces- 
sary for  the  continued  operaticm  of  the  applicant  company  or  ita 
associated  companies  comprising  the  Intematkmal  system.  TWs 
appUcati<m  was  denied  by  the  telegraph  division  after  heartos 
and  is  now  pending  decision  of  toe  Commission  upon  rtiiear^ 
of  same. 

When  an  appUeatkm  for  any  such  taistrument  of  atttoortty  la 
received  it  Is  senjflrst  to  toe  license  section  of  the  Commission 
iniere  it  is  examined  for  completeness  of  answers,  proper  signa- 
tures, verification,  eto.,  toen  to  toe  engineering  departaentfw 
review  as  to  technical  details  of  equipment  and  otheTengtoeertnc 
questions  tovolved  to  the  applkstion.  and  then  to  the  Uw  de- 
partment where  a  aimllar  review  u  made  eonoeming  any  local 
questions.  It  Is  than  ready  to  be  preaented  to  toa  approprteto 
division  for  action.  ^^*^  *^ 

ApplleatlaBs  may  be  amended  or  withdrawn  without  prejudice 
at  any  time  up  to  the  condiislan  of  a  hearlx^  theiaon  where  other 
parties  will  not  be  aggrieved  or  adversely  affected  thereby,  but  If 
any  such  amendment  requests  a  change  to  tha  frequency  power 
hours  of  opoatlon,  eqtUpment,  location  of  the  station  (or  potnta 
of  communication  or  approximate  locaitan  to  eaae  of  ^tions 
other  toan  broadcast),  or  such  amendment  or  withdrawal  would 
aggrieve  or  adversely  affect  any  other  party,  no  amendment  to  or 
withdrawal  of  any  application  witoout  pcajudlee  wm  be  per- 
mitted, unless  such  amendment  la  filed,  or  such  withdrawal  is 
requested,  not  later  than  80  days  before  a  hearing. 

Under  the  law  toe  Commission  may  grant  an  application  to 
whole  or  to  part  wltoout  a  hearing  If  to  ito  Judgment  the  grant- 
ii^  of  such  application  wlU  serve  public  Interest,  convenlenae.  and 
neoeaslty. 

In  the  existing  state  of  toe  radio  art.  and  partlealarly  wlto  ref- 
erence to  toe  present  aUocation  of  braadeaat  stations  to  the  United 
Statea.  it  Is  difficult  to  make  any  kind  of  a  (rant  which  will  not  to 
some  manner  or  degree  affect  otoer  llcenseea.  For  this  reason  toe 
Commission  promulgated  rule  104.4.  which  ptovldes  that  when  any 
Instrument  of  authorisation  is  granted  by  the  Comaalssion  without 
a  hearing  pursuant  to  section  S09  (a)  <tf  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934,  such  grant  shall  remato  cocdittanal  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  80  days  from  the  date  on  which  public  aanouneement 
toereof  is  made,  or  from  ita  effective  date,  if  a  later  date  is  tpfyj- 
fled,  during  which  time  any  person  aggrlewd.  or  whoae  toteresta 
may  be  advwsely  affected,  may  obtato  a  hearing  by  the  flimg  of  a 
protest. 

If  a  valid  protest  Is  filed  to  accordance  with  tols  rule,  toe  effec- 
tive date  of  toe  Commission's  action  to  which  the  protest  is  di- 
rected is  pos^xmed  to  toe  date  of  toe  Commission's  decision  after 
hearing,  imleas  It  appears  toat  the  authcfflzation  tovolved  Is  neoes- 
sary  to  toe  malntwiance  or  continuance  of  an  existing  service,  to 
which  event  toe  Commission  may  to  Ito  discretion  autoorlae  toe 
applicant  to  utlllae  the  facilities  or  autoorlzatlon  to  question  pend- 
ing toe  Commission's  decision  after  heartog. 

The  protest  Should  ccmtato  a  statement  of  toe  pratestant's  to- 
terest  to  the  matter,  a  terse  yet  complete  statement  of  the  l!kcta 
which  toe  protestant  expecta  to  prove  upon  the  hearing,  together 
wlto  proof  of  service  upon  toe  applicant. 

to  toe  event  a  valid  protest  Is  filed,  the  application  Is  set  for 
hearing  to  the  same  manner  to  which  other  applications  are 
heard,  and  t^  applicant  and  other  Interested  parties  notified.  As 
to  otoer  cases  the  applicant  conttoues  to  have  toe  burden  of  prov- 
ing that  the  granting  of  his  application  will  serve  public  toterest, 
convenience,  and  neoeaslty,  while  the  protestant  must  go  forward 
wlto  toe  burden  ot  pravt]^  that  toe  Issues  set  f  orto  to  his  protest 
are  true. 

If  no  valid  protest  Is  filed  wtthto  toe  SO  days  or  If  a  valid 
protest  Is  filed  but  is  wltodrawn  by  toe  protestant  before  hearing 
toereon.  toe  action  of  the  Commission  to  granting  the  application 
becomes  absolute  and  final  wltoout  furtoer  action. 

If  the  Commlaskm  cannot  determine  from  an  examination  of 
an  application  that  toe  granting  thereof  will  serve  public  toterest. 
convenience,  or  necessity.  It  Is  provided  under  secticm  309  (a)  of 
the  Communications  Act  toat  the  Commission  shall  designate  the 
same  for  pulille  hearing  and  give  the  applicant  notice  of  the  date 
and  place  of  hearing  and  Issues  to  be  determined  toereon.  Notloe 
of  heartog  on  any  such  application  Is  also  given  to  any  existing 
station  or  pending  i4>pllcanta  whoae  toteresta  may  be  affected  by 
▼Irtue  of  possible  toterference. 

Thereupon,  it  becomes  necessary  \mder  rule  104.6.  If  toe  ^>pll- 
cant  deaiies  a  hearing,  for  him  to  file  wlthto  18  days  of  toe 
'»*^^'"g  of  the  notice  by  toe  secretary,  a  written  appearance  and 
statement  of  his  desire  to  be  heard.  U  a  respondent  wishes  to 
participate  to  the  hearing,  he  must  file  wlto  toe  Commission  an 
answer  to  any  such  appearance  wlthto  25  days  of  the  maOtog  of 
the  notice  by  the  secntary. 

At  any  time  more  than  10  days  prior  to  the  date  of  any  >i»»r*r%g 
any  party  having  a  substantial  toterest  to  toe  subject  matter 
of  toe  hearing  may  petition  to  totervene.  Such  petitions  mast 
be  subscribed  and  verlfled  t^  the  petitioner. 

to  case  no  appeazanoe  la  filed  by  the  applicant,  the  hearing  is 
canceled,  the  applicant  deemed  to  defatJt.  the  appUeatkm  denied. 
az^  all  parties  thereto  notified. 

If  the  appUeant  flies  his  appearance  pursuant  to  toe  rule,  a 
bearing  is  held  (to  aeoordaaoe  wtth  tiie  notloe)  before  the  Oom- 
toiaslon,  a  dMaloa.  direetar.  or  examiner,  as  the  case  may  be. 

At  heartogs  on  appUcationa  for  lastnuoeixta  of  authortaatloo 
whldi  the  Oowmlaston  Is  empowered  to  make,  ttia  MPlH-amt 
ud  doMt.    to  pnolart  easea.  the  prntetint 
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Where  toe  bearing  is  conducted  on  a  oonaolldated  reeord— that  Isl 
where  two  or  more  reiatod  appUcattona  are  heard  teaathsr— the 
Commission,  divlskm.  or  presiding  oAesr  rtnalsiislie  the  et^er  of 
preaentation.  toterreacfs  follow  the  party  to  whoae  i>*i»yy  later- 
ventlon  is  made,  and  to  caees  where  ths  Intervaitkm  M  not  tn 
rapport  of  either  original  party,  tha  Cammlsatoo.  dtrMan.  ar 
pte^dtog  oAoer  designates  at  what  sfe^e  totsrvaaats  shall  be 


Is  re- 


If  a  heartog  is  held  before  less  than  a  quonun  of  the 
slon  or  a  division  tliereof.  the  fBtliiimii  duly 
parted  baek  to  the  rnmiiilaJisi,  tofethar  wlto  a 
containing  reeomiacndatiaas  by  the  person  or 
ease  and  the  facta  upon  which  the  xeoonm 
A  copy  of  toe  report  Is  then  mailed  to  each  party 
rlgSit  to  file  exoepttoas  at  any  time  wtthto  18  days  tfemn  the  maU. 
tog  of  auch  report.  ^^ 

■nie  rules  governing  the  admlsBien  of  evldenoe  to  the  Utatted 
^^!^  ^^'^  *»  appUcahle  to  fdnaal  hearings  before  the  Oon- 
Busslon,  but  where  toe  rommliiifciii  is  of  the  nn«nion  «*.«»  in  anv 
eaae  the  enda  of  Justtoe  will  be  better  asrwdbyrelmdng  tl 
rules  the  Oommtsslan  rssaius  the  right  to  do  so.  TIUi  rule 
been  approved  by  the  United  States  Court  M  Appeals  of  the 
Met  of  Oolumbla  to  Teehniemt  Jtadio  laboratory  v.  Fstferal 
Commlstfoa  (M  App,  D.  C.  135)  and  to  ^^be  v.  Ftdtrml  »-if«ff 
Comwtiaakm  (61  App..  D.  C.  m).  DeposttfcHM  may  bsT^  ^^ 
aothorlaad  by  the  Oommlasloa.  under  rule  106  at. 

In  the  event  that  an  application  la  heard  before  an  , 
or  a  director,  the  Commlsslan  or  a  dlvMan  will  hear  val  aivu- 
ment  upon  petition  of  any  party  and  aoaietlmee  permtts  toe  «u?«w 
of  brlefa.  If  the  testlmoay  Is  taken  before  the  Commkalan  ora 
dlvMan.  It  may  be  fallowed  by  oral  Mgumcnt  or  the  fllli«  of 
briefs,  or  both,  to  the  dlscretkm  of  the  CommlmKm  or  the  dl^^aii. 
as  the  case  may  be. 

After  a  decision,  order,  or  requirement  has  been  made  by  the 
Commission  to  any  proceeding,  any  party  thereto  may.  at  any 
time,  make  application  for  rehearl]«  of  the  same  provided  thai 
to  toe  case  of  a  decision,  order,  or  requirement  made  under  title 
m  of  the  act.  toe  time  within  which  such  application  for  ichsar- 
ing  itiall  be  made  is  expressly  limited  by  section  405  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  to  20  days  after  the  effective  date  thereof  and 
such  application  may  be  made  by  any  party  or  any  person  ag- 
grieved or  whose  toteresta  are  adversely  affectnl.  Such  a  petittan 
shall  show  (a)  that  new  or  additional  matertal  evldenoe  has  bsen 
dlecovered  which  the  petitioner,  after  due  dUlgenoe.  could  not  have 
known  at  the  time  of  toe  origixial  hearing:  or  (b)  that  the  Com- 
mission, to  Ita  decision,  order,  or  requirement  overtoctad  or  did 
not  consider  some  material  question  of  law  or  matter  of  fact 
whli^  if  oonaldered.  would  have  changed  ita  dedston.  ceder.  ee 
requirement. 

SoBW  toterestlng  examples  of  recent  broadcast  eaase  upon 
which  hearings  have  been  had  are  toe  so-ealled  Brooklyn 
and  those  known  as  the  640-kUocycle  oaaes.  The  Brooklyn 
tovolved  18  conflicting  aK>Ucatkms  by  •gt^fci^g  llnwissss 
appUcanta  for  new  stations,  all  to  the  same  geognmhieal 
The  640-kitoeycle  oaaee  tovolved  13  appUoatkma.  alfeetiM  pcl- 
marlly  toe  xise  of  toe  frequency  640  kilocycles  to  a  aiaaEer  of 
locaUties  to  the  United  States.  This  frsqueney  is  dcatsnated  by 
rule  116  of  the  fTommlaann  for  the  use  of  "clear  ^i**nrvt1  sta- 
tions": that  Is.  on  which  no  simultaneous  nighttime  opsratkn 
to  permitted.  Among  others,  propoeala  wers  made  by  eevcral  of 
the  appllcaato  for  simultaneous  nighttime  operation  on  640  kUo- 
cyelea,  to  violation  of  thia  nde.  The  btraring  also  tovolved  the 
use  of  this  frequency  by  oompetlng  m>pllcanta  for  new  ttetfimi 
to  Portland.  Maine,  and  PIttsfltid.  " —  Two  appeala  have  bessi 
taken  to  toe  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  ef 
Coliuibia  from  the  Conunlsslon'e  rtectolon  tosofar  ae  It  lelatas 
to  the  Portland  application,  and  same  ars  now  p«'«^'"g  to  tha* 
court. 

Wlto  regard  to  the  taking  ef  i^ipeala  ftom  deetolone  of  the 
Commission,  it  should  be  noted  that  section  403  of  the  act  aaakae 
provision  for  appeels  to  he  taken  to  the  United  Statea  Oo\ut  of 
Appeals  for  the  DIetrlet  of  Colombia  to  any  of  the  f oI1ow1b« 
eases:  (1)  By  any  appUoant  for  a  oonstructlon  permit  for  a  radio 
station  or  for  a  radio-station  lloense,  ot  for  renewal  of  an  ezlsUng 
radio-station  license,  or  for  modlflication  of  an  *wrt«*«wg  radio- 
station  license,  whose  application  Is  reftised  by  toe  Commission, 
and  (3)  by  any  other  persm  aggrieved  or  whose  toteresta  are 
adversely  affected  by  any  decision  of  ttie  Oommtoslon  granting 
or  refusing  any  such  i4>idlcation. 

to  connection  wlto  orders  to  other  caass  whsre  the  rlglit  of  ap- 
peal Is  not  granted,  seettan  403  provides  that  the  provlsloua  of  m» 
IMstriet  Court  Jurtsdtetlon  Act  (M  Stat.  319)  relating  to  the  esfore- 
Ing  or  setting  aside  of  orders  of  toe  Interstate  CoBuneree  ooauale- 
sTon  shall  be  applicable  to  sulta  to  enforce,  enjoto.  set  salde.  aaaai, 
or  suspend  snui  orders  of  the  Oommunlcatloaa  CoaualsBloa. 

One  of  toe  most  Important  sntte  whldt  has  been  brought  to  ae- 
fonlanre  wlto  this  section  tovolved  a  test  of  toe  OaamiilBaoai'e  order 
preecrlbtog  a  uniform  system  of  aeeounta  for  tdepbooe  eonpaalM 
subject  to  the  act.  Ttie  AaHrlcan  Tdephone  ft  f^Lwraati  Oe.  md 
othen  brought  siM  to  the  United  Statsa  DMvlct  Oovt  for  the 
Southon  District  of  New  Tork  to  set  aside  the  ^  '  liMi'fc  oKhc; 
The  dtotriet  ooort  overruled  the  pUlntlSft*  objeetiaaa  rtlietilet  to  the 
"original  cost"  rede;  to  a  pravlalQa  as  to  "Jiait  m 


chsxges;  and  to  a  rIaertflraHon  divkUng  plaato  to 
those  held  for  am  thereafter  and  itbmtssert  the  b0  m  to  the  objee- 
tione  overmled  (14  F.  8opp.  lU).    Ttoon  apaeal  to  Ibe  ~ 
Court  of  the  Untied  Statee  the  deorse  wee  iSned  (Nto.  ft. 
Tmn  IflM.  tX  L.  BS.  110). 
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■KMkSCAST  BTATSOIfm 

Bsfora  prw»f41««»  to  diacua  ttM  prooedunl  problems  rristtng  to 
tb«  NCtilirtlon  of  caamoa  cwrters  under  title  n  <><«»•  "ct.  I 
wmldUke  to  point  out  that  broadcaat  sUtlone  ••  dlsttagulabed 
Sompotat-to-potat  nidtotelegTH>h  and  radtotelej^oneatotlon.  we 
SSmSt  oceiSed  ftom^STtypTof  reguUtlon  by  section  S  (b) 

not.  insotar  as  such  pcfson  is  so  engaged,  be  deemed  a  common 


A  III  oartrsst  gf  tip",  theiefete.  Is  not  under  a  public-utility 
ftij^ti^,.  to  accept  aU  program  material  offered  but  has^e  rtgfat. 
Sthe  ftrrt  tostaSoe.  to  choose  Its  own  prograay.  and  the  Oom- 
SlJSan^uinot  censor  the  piogiaiiia  nor  regulate  directly  the 
■■1^  chanad  for  broadcasting. 

^Scn  taooe  important  exception,  which  X  Should  mentton.  to 
the  rule  that  a  statlOB  may  refuse  to  broadcast  a^^progrmm 
otawL  Ton  no  doubt  recall  that  during  the  last  Presidential 
alaetlon  there  was  oonrtderable  comment  from  the  press  and  else- 
Mre  regarding  the  use  o<  radio  tacllltles  by  candidatee  repr»- 
— .«w»«  Ti^  #^r*»«»««fe  Party.  Some  stations  wished  to  keep 
ttamoS  the  air.  In  soms  pteees  the  dty  authorttles  refneed  to 
aUow  thiwn  to  go  ns«r  the  radio  sUtton.  and  in  one  particular 
^^  MLe^are  a  faiMttdatt  wao  speaking,  a  mob  rusbsd  into  the 
and  did  Dfaesteal  damMce  to  it.  Following  eadi  ci  tbeee 
I^TiT-'—  the  ^^"■«-t«"  wae  deluged  with  letters  regarding  the 
Mgfat  of  the  Communist  candidates  to  broadcast,  iame  taking  one 
iMa  o(  the  questloo  and  eome  the  other. 

pKiTion  SU  of  the  Conununicattons  Act  proridss  that  no  obu- 
■atton  Is  ttnpossd  lUMm  any  station  licensee  to  allow  Uie  use  of 
ttafMlUtlae  by  any  candidate;  but  If  a  statlan  permits  one  legaUy 

•'"    ."'■/-  JTz'    >. .^.._    —a «^    «_    «*.    f^t<*U*AmM     «»   must 


ipntfifl^  >^yHU«t^  for  public  oOoe  to  use  Its  fac^tiea.  It  mtwt 
afford  eiiual  opportunities  t 


to  all  oUmt  such  candidatee  for  the 

,  omoe.  aiuTthe  licensee  is  denied  any  power  of  cenaorShlp 
over  the  material  broadcast  under  the  provlslODs  of  that  aectlon. 

IharefoN.  in  caass  where  a  station  had  permitted  the  can^- 
dates  of  other  partlea  to  broadcast  It  was  "fV*^*^,*^*^  *5* 
candMatsa  of  the  Communist  Party,  If  legally  quallfled.  for  the 
same  offtoa.  equal  privllegee.  In  all  caaee  where  complaints  were 
BMde  to  the  CosnmlsBion  on  the  t>asls  of  equal  opportunity  being 
denied  to  legally  quallfled  i*t~*«****—  by  any  station  licensee. 
such  compUdnts  were  given  prompt  attention  to  the  end  that 
the  pTOTislons  of  the  law  might  be  fully  enforced.  As  to  Inter- 
f ««Doe  on  the  part  of  penons  other  than  the  station  licensee,  ss 
for  aaampla.  the  poUoa  offlelal.  the  Co^unlsslon.  of  course,  had 

•■  •    JtlFlSQlOvlOA-  ^ 

the  Commission  rsoetvee  hundreds  of  letters  from 

all  over  the  united  States,  sometlmee  commending 

(pht«n«^  about  the  prugiama  of  the  various 

■tattems.    Some  of  them  go  eo  far  as  to  request  the 

to  take  stations  off  the  air  or  to  prcdilblt  the  broad- 

A»  I  eald  Just  now>  the  Commlssioa  has  no  power  of  censor- 
^iMi  and  eannok  pvohlbtt  a  station  from  broadcasting  any  pro- 
ttoecvfose  then  is  no  provision  in  the  rules  of  the  Com- 
ftr  holding  hearings  on  oomplalnta  whl^  mi^  be  made 


etations  are  lloeneed.  however,  only  for  «  months' 

»»  and  at  the  end  of  each  such  period  must  file  SMUcattnms 
.«  rancwal  of  Ucanasa.  At  that  time  the  Oommlsskm  givee  cmn- 
fni  consideration  to  the  past  operation  of  the  statlM.  including 
an  oomplatnts  on  file.  If  after  appropriate  investigation  any 
uutelanAng  matters  are  found  to  be  eertaua  enough  to  keep  tlw 
f^fffr— «—«"■»  from  i«aehli«  a  determlnattan  that  the  cmttinued 
operation  of  the  stetlon  would  serve  public  Intaeat.  convenience, 
mSi  neceaalty.  it  seta  the  application  for  renewal  of  lleense  for 
bewliK  and  at  so^  hearing  the  matter  Is  made  an  issue  in  the 
MB  of  par«leulars.  After  sU  evldenee  has  been  preeented.  the 
CMamlwion  determlnee  therefrom  whether  or  not  the  sUtlon's 
lleanse  should  be  renewed.    Bome  very  interesting  caass  have  arisen 

In  thti  connection.  

8a  also,  the  Commission  has,  of  course,  authority  under  sec- 
tion Sia  (a)  to  revoke  sUtloB  Uoanses  for  certain  spedflc  causss 
eat  forth  in  that  seetkm.  after  ton  hearing  is  had  upon  due 
notice  to  the  partlsa. 


I  win  now  dlsews  brtafly  ptoosdural  problems  relating  to  the 
legulatlon  of  eonunon  oaiTlen  under  tiUa  n  of  the  Oommunlcatlona 

Title  n  of  the  OomBunlcattons  Act  of  1934  contains  the  provi- 
sions relatlnc  to  the  regulation  of  oommon  carriers.  A  common 
carriK  la  dSnsd  by  ssctlon  S  (h)  of  the  aet  to  be  anv  person 
d  as  a  common  cairlw  for  hire  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
ttkm  by  wire  or  radio  or  in  tntentete  or  foreign  radio 
moHnlsston  of  energy. 

common  earrteis  covered  by  the  Communications  Act  aw  of  two 
kinds:  (1)  Umbo  subjaet  to  aU  provlslans  of  the  act.  and  (3)  con- 
naetlxM  carrlem  whleh  are  sobjeot  only  to  the  nrovlalons  of  MeUons 
Ml  to  805,  Inetnslvv.  A  eonneetlng  carrier  k  defined  In  eeetion 
S  lb)  (2)  of  the  act  to  be  any  oarxler  engaged  In  l*^^****^^  *»" 
^^  t^i^mffrnf^tmu^^tum  aoMy  t>'***'g*'  physical  oonneetlon  with  the 
SSiltlea  of  another  oarrter  not  directly  or  indirectly  oontrtdllng  or 
etrntroUsd  by  or  under  dlieet  or  indirect  common  control  with 


ler  "Tgi  In  Intarstate  or  foreign  oommunieatlon  la 
to  be  aubjoet  to  aU  provMona  of  the  Communleatlana  Act 
)la  am  dJadosad  which  satisfy  the  Commlsstirm  that  it 

bo  tfasstflsd  i*  a  oannaetlng  carrier  under  the  ptovlrions  of 

S  (b)  (2)  o<  the  act. 


The  importance  of  classifying  the  telephone  companies  is  appar> 
ent.  since  certain  of  them  are  subject  to  all  provisions  of  the  act 
relating  to  common  carriere.  involving  the  filing  of  tariffs,  keeping 
of  books  in  a  particular  manner,  making  annual  and  other  reporta. 
etc  not  required  of  thoee  determined  to  be  connecting  oarrlera. 
In  order  to  determine  Jurisdiction  over  wire  telephone  carriers, 
the  Commission  sent  questionnaires  to  the  carriers — In  number, 
over  6.500 — ^to  be  answered  under  oath.  As  each  questionnaire 
was  letumed  it  was  examined,  and  from  the  information  given 
by  the  company  and  from  other  valid  sourcee  the  carrier  waa 
cUssifled  and  notified  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Commission's  jurl»- 
diction  over  its  operations. 

In  some  instancee  it  was  neceesary  for  the  CommisBion  to  hold 
^^^l^^^gQ  to  determine  whetlier  certain  so-called  independent  tele- 
phone companlee  were  not  as  a  matter  of  fact  controlled  by  the 
American  Telephone  *  Telegraph  Co.  through  one  of  its  sub- 
sidiaries. 

Not  only  is  it  necessary  for  the  Commission  to  determine  its 
Jurisdiction  over  the  particular  company  but  also  over  the  char- 
acter of  service  rendered. 

A  telephone  company  may  furnish  exchange  or  local  service 
as  w^  as  toU  or  long-distance  service.  The  regulation  of  ex- 
change service  is  reserved  exclusively  to  the  State  coimnisslons 
or  other  approiuiate  State  authority.  Wltli  respect  to  interstate 
or  foreign  toU  service.  Jurisdiction  is  vested  in  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Conxmlssion. 

Same  of  the  telephone  companies  are  located  in  citlee  which 
■re  at  or  near  State  boundaries.  In  such  cases  many  local  calls 
cross  State  lines  and  in  reality  are  interstate  calls.  Bristol.  Va.- 
Ttann..  and  Texarkana.  Tex.-Ark..  are  examples.  Because  of  the 
local  nature  of  these  calls,  however,  regulation  of  the  same  is. 
by  the  act,  expressly  denied  to  the  Communications  Commission 
in  any  case  where  such  matter  is  subject  to  the  regulation  by  a 
State  commission  or  local  governmental  authority. 

The  Conununications  Act  places  a  number  of  positive  duties 
upon  all  carriers  subject  to  its  provisions.  Interstate  and  foreign 
communication  servioe  must  be  furnished  at  Jvist  and  reasonable 
rates  and  in  accordance  with  tariffs  filed  with  the  Commission 
rnrut  open  to  public  inspection.  Unjust  and  unreascmable  dls- 
criminatirai  and  preferences  are  forbidden.  Where  a  carrier  does 
anything  prohibited  or  omits  to  do  anything  reqiilred  to  be  done 
by  the  act  it  is  made  liable  to  persons  injured  thereby.  For  re- 
drees  the  party  may  either  make  complaint  to  the  CoDunisslon  or 
bring  suit  for  recovery  of  damages  In  any  district  court  oi  the 
United  Stetes  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  but  he  may  not  pursue 
both  remedies. 

OOMPLAZNTS 

At  this  point  It  may  be  Interesting  to  outline  briefly  the  pro- 
cedure followed  by  the  Commission  in  handling  such  complaints. 
Rule  105.1  of  the  Commission's  Rules  of  Practice  and  Procedure 
provides  that  complaints  may  be  either  formal  or  informal. 

A  formal  complaint  mxist  be  so  drawn  as  to  advise  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  defendant  carrier  fully  wherein  the  provisions  of  the 
^^jt^r}  order  or  a  rule  or  regulation  of  the  Commission,  have  been 
violated,  the  facte  claimed  to  constitute  such  violation,  and  the 
relief  sought.  Upon  receipt  of  such  a  complaint  section  208  of 
the  act  requires  that  the  Commission  forward  copies  of  same, 
together  with  a  notice  of  filing,  to  the  carrier  and  that  the  com- 
plaliiant  be  called  upon  to  satisfy  the  c(»nplalnt  or  answer  the 
same  in  writing. 

The  provisions  of  the  rules  relating  to  a  formal  hearing,  here- 
inbefore discussed,  apply  to  the  procedure  in  handling  hearings 
In  formal  complainte.  If.  after  hearing,  the  Commission  deter- 
mines that  any  party  complainant  is  entitled  to  an  award  of 
damages,  it  is  authorized  to  make  an  order  directing  the  carrier 
to  pay  to  the  complainant  the  sum  to  which  he  is  entitled 

An  interesting  exan^>le  of  formal  complainte  was  that  filed 
against  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  by  the  Pensa- 
cola  Broadcasting  Co.,  operating  stetlon  WCOA.  Briefly  steted, 
it  was  alleged  that  the  contract  between  the  Pensacola  stetlon  and 
Colximbia  Broadcasting  System  required  the  station  to  pay  Co- 
lumbia the  same  amount  for  telephone  clrculte  used  in  receiv- 
ing broadcast  programs  as  Columbia  in  turn  paid  the  American 
Ivephone  &  Telegr^h  Co.  under  a  contract  with  it. 

It  was  also  claimed  that  the  wire  charges  in  the  tariff  filed  with 
the  Commission  by  the  American  Telephone  A  Telegraph  Co.  were 
unjust,  xmfalr.  and  unreasonable,  particularly  as  to  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  mileage  charged  for.  The  tariff  charge  was  900  per 
circuit  mile  for  the  class  of  service  in  question.  The  circuit  mile- 
age for  which  petitioner  paid  was  calculated  from  Mobile  in  a 
northeasterly  direction  to  Flomaton.  Ala.,  a  distance  of  48  miles, 
or  a  total  of  109  miles.  The  alr-llne  distance  from  Mobile  to 
Pensacola  is  67  miles.  The  petitioner  claimed  that  the  program 
aervice  which  it  received  from  Columbia  actually  came  from  New 
York  and  other  eastern  polnto,  and  that  the  mileage  charge  of 
the  61  miles  from  Flomaton  to  Mobile  was  a  "backhaul",  for  which 
It  ahould  not  be  charged  and  that  the  tariff  should  be  ecnrected. 
The  complaint  was  set  for  hearing,  but,  before  the  hearing, 
complainant  and  the  telephone  company  reached  an  agreement  as 
to  an  adjustment,  which  reduced  the  back-haiil  charge  from 
Flomaton  to  Mobile  50  percent,  so  that  under  the  settlement 
station  WCOA  would  pay  for  76  V^  miles  Instead  of  109  miles. 
Thereupon,  the  telephone  company  filed  a  tariff  to  this  effect,  and 
the  petitioner  withdrew  ite  complaint.  There  are  scnoe  eight  or 
pt«»  other  broadcast  stetions  with  similar  mileage  situations  whleh 
win  benefit  by  the  new  tariff  provision. 

Die  Commlsslon'B  rules  do  not  prescribe  a  particular  form  for  an 
informal  complaint,  other  than  that  It  must  be  In  writing,  sub- 
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and  eerlflcd  Vf  the  ooaqflalMBt.  Rule  MB  J  pswrides  that 
_^_  receipt  of  an  tnSonnsl  cemplatnt,  the  CommMion  will,  if 
Its  nature  warranto,  take  the  matter  up  by  noiTee|>iMidrnce  wtth 
-tte  carrier  kx  on  aideavor  to  brtng  about  eatlsfaotton.  In  the 
event  a  ssMsflaetory  arrangement  Is  made,  the  oomplsint  wm  fee 
dianissed.  S,  en  tke  c«her  hand,  the  carrier  vefuaas  or  Is  naaiiu 
to  satlify  the  oemplaint.  It  ssust  notify  the  Caomlmtan  and  the 
complalaant  wlB  be  duly  Informed.  Tlie  eoaaplatnant  may  then 
file  a  formal  oomplalnt  or  reMbmtt  Ids  tafoi^  eomplalnt  wuann 
6  months,  ptwrtdad  that  It  oontalns  new  msitenal  nuittar  upon  Oie 
eame  cause  of  aoOoa.  Many  eases  wtdt^  tamy  lusse  Miwaiisil  maler 
pteportioBS  liave  been  disposed  of  and  settled  amlcattlr  by  nent- 
tlatian  mr  Inferaml  esnfesenoss,  subject  to  oonMtnatlan  byOke 
Commission. 

in  addMon  to  formal  and  inforaaal  oomplalafts  the  Commission 
Moeives  many  acousatlom  sgalnst  er  obJeeUom  to  praeCleee  and 
rates  of  oammianlsaMoos  earners  In  stasple  letter  form,  wttSiout 
verification,  m  the  event  It  is  dsteraHned  the  OOmmtaslon  turn 
Jurlsdiecion  over  the  matter  of  whidi  the  psrtr  *»— "rtri"!  aad  ttoe 
facto  ssem  to  Justify  it,  the  rmiiaila^iia  to  auch'oasaa  usoidly 
writes  the  osrrier  i  nrilailin  a  oapy  of  tka  latter  and  «■«««■»»-  tte 
complainant  of  the  steps  taken.  It  frequently  »itrrtnB  ^yt  by 
brtnging  the  nsiplstiit  to  the  sttvtton  ef  the  cazrtsr  the  mattsr  is 
astttod  to  the  eatlsfaetion  of  iMth  ttm  oanler  and  the 
wtthoot  fmtlMr  aotton  on  ttie  pest  of  tfe« 


BT  ooKKBssair  OH  na  oww  Monow 
Tbe  OrMnmlaslBn  Js  not  Umlted  to  action  upon  oomplalnto,  tait 
has  authority  to  institute  inquiries  on  Ito  own  motion  In  any  case, 
as  weU  as  to  hiqnire  into  any  matter  oonoernlng  Which  complaint 
Is  authoilBed  to  he  made,  or  conosmlng  which  any  question  may 
arise  under  any  of  the  provlalona  of  the  Communications  Act,  or 
relating  to  the  enforcement  of  sucfh  provisions.  The  Commlsalon 
has  the  same  powen  to  proceed  with  any  inquiry  instituted  on  Ito 
own  mntlnn  as  though  tt  had  been  appealed  to  by  i*v»ip'«^tnt.  Includ- 
ing the  power  to  mute  and  enforce  any  order  or  orders  in  the  case, 
or  re^tteg  to  the  matter  concemiQg  which  the  inquiry  is  had, 
excepting  orders  for  the  payment  of  money.  Several  inqttlries  of 
outstanding  trnportanoe,  instituted  on  the  Commission's  own  mo- 
tion, woe  settled  by  means  of  discussions  and  Informal  conferences. 
Informal  oonf erenoes  were  conducted  wtth  ofilclids  of  the  Ameri- 
can Telephone  ft  Tfelcgraph  Co.  and  the  Buutheiu  BeS  (operating 
m  the  nine  States  of  Ifnth  Caroltna,  South  Carolina,  Kentucky. 
Tennessee,  Oeesgla,  Alabama,  Mledssippl.  Ptoitda,  atMl  Louisiana), 
*s  a  result  of  which  that  oompaugr  agreed  to  flle  new  tariffs,  effec- 
tive Januaiy  1.  I99e,  eedueing  ito  interstate  mtes  for  Hi.i».y^ 
between  5«  mlieo  and  3M  miles  to  the  same  level  as  the  American 
Telephone  ft  Telegraph  Co.  for  simlier  distMioea.  It  was  estimated 
that  this  reduetiop  weald  amount  to  approsimately  8126,009  an- 
nuaHy.  Alsa  Oie  BaciSe  Telephone  ft  yei^riyh  Co.  filed  tactfts 
effective  Deoember  1.  1936,  redoelng  interstate  rates  in  an  amovnt 
estimated  at  82B0iMft. 

APPUCATIONB 

In  addltlan  to  placing  poeiUve  duties  upon  oarrtera,  the  act  also 
provides  that  oaitato  things  may  not  be  done  unlesB  and  vnto  a 
eerUflcste  of  ooneenieaes  and  neoeaslty  Is  Obtained  from  the 
oommissten.  Tor  namplii,  no  carrier  (sdbject  to  certain  eaoep- 
tt«is  named  in  seetion  214  of  the  aet)  may  undertake  the  oon- 
structlon  of,  or  acquire  or  upamte  a  new  line  or  an  octensien  of 
H^  ™e  «?«l  •  oertlSoate  of  pubae  oonvenienoe  and  necessity 

^J***"  ^T*"!?**  !*■*"■  "*»  ?««•«»  "My  hold  the  poBltiOB  of 
officer  or  director  of  more  than  one  carrier  eubteet  to  the  Com- 
munications Aot  vnloas  avthortzed  to  do  ao  by  lite  Commission 

S^*fJiLi?^22LF^*  **!"*»"  P^***"*'  "*<»•  P^vate  intereste  will 
oe  aoversay  aSiscted  thereby.  ~-,^ 

Telephone  companies  are  aUowed  to  consolidate  their  properties 
to  acquire  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  property  of  other  t^Shone 
companies  or  the  contnd  thereof  (by  purchase  of  seourmas  or 
lease  or  in  any  o«her  like  manner),  when  sui5h  r:etnmriii^»t^  com- 
pany woifld  be  subject  to  the  Communications  Act,  provided  the 
cwnmiartan  finds,  after  puhllc  >i»*HTig^  that  the  propoeed  consoU- 
datlrai.  acqultfaoo.  or  control  wUl  he  of  adrantage  to  Uie  persons 
to  Whom  servioe  Is  to  be  rendered  and  In  the  puhllc  interest  »r^ 
OMtlfles  to  that  effect,  in  which  case,  under  the  Coounlmton's 
OTi^clawJsec-ai  (»)).  any  act  or  acto  of  Oongress  making  the 
proposed  temaactioo  taoMifin  Shan  not  apply. 

The  procedmv  for  hanrtttng  api>Ueatlons  far  certificates  of  con- 
venience and  neeemtty  la  generally  similar  to  that  followed  In  the 
nandHiy  of  appMcatlcns  filed  under  title  m,  which  has  already 
been  discussed.  Osttatn  addttlonal  rules  as  to  notice  apply  in 
these  cawa,  hDweveu  When  applications  are  filed  for  certificates 
m  couwideuce  and  naceastty  for  the  extension  of  llnee.  notice  Is 
given  to  the  Governor  and  State  commission  having  Jxnlsdletion 
over  the  cairlsr.  In  Ow  8ta*ee  to  Which  the  addtttonal  or  extended 
ime.  ^  any  part  thereof.  Is  propoeed  to  be  oonstrueted  or  opemted. 
vith  the  request  that  they  advise  the  rTrmmlmion  If  they  desire  to 
be  heard.  Such  other  parties  may  be  notified  as  the  rtrmmitnn 
deems  imysr.  If  any  par^  so  notifled  reqwesta  a  hearlM  up«n 
the  appUcaUon,  the  Oonwnlsslon  will  order  a  haariiw  and  give 
t^otice  to  aU  pactloa  of  ttM  time  and  plaoe  thereof. 

Authority  to  furalah  temporary  or  emergency  servioe,  or  to  sim- 
plement  existing  factUtiee.  however,  may  be  granted  without  no- 
tice or  hearing.  In  the  case  of  applications  filed  for  the  oen- 
Bcdl^ion  of  telephone  con^ianlea,  the  provisione  for  a  public 
healing  are  mandatary,  and  notice  aaust  be  given  to  Um  Governor 
of  each  of  the  States  to  which  the  physical  property  affected  er 
T'^I.S?^  thereof,  is  attnated.  and  to  the  State  oommisshm  having 
junadlction  over  telephone  companies.  The  Commtaslon  may  alao 
Aotli^  mmHk  other  pamona  as  it  '* ..<-< — •.•-  ■ 
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^  lud  to  any  oaas  wndsr  eithor  Htle  XI  «r 
^^''^  ^^^^f^f^^on^^^mtm  n  wxta«n  optaixm  owit^ntng  n 
statement  of  facto  and  grounds  for  dedston.  Thaee  dacMonsaiw 
IHiHtSlted  by  the  Oowemment  Prtottng  Oflice  nndsr  the  title. 
*VsdMml  Oooununioatlona  Commlaslon  Bepotta.**  V^insn  I  eon- 
talning  Ike  deelslona,  reports,  and  ordsrs  of  the  OommJtolon  for 
the  paxtod  Ady  tOM  to  *aif  193S.  is  aiallabls  now  and  tolume  n 
wta  be  piMiahed  sbsrtty. 

Any  paity  to  a  proeaedtog  is  psnalttsd  to  appear  aad  be  heard 
to  peraon  or  by  attorney,  and  a  partnenhip  may  appear  and  be 
mpieaented  fey  any  aoeaabar  theseof .  Attocneya  at  Isar  admitted 
to  prac«ee  feotore  the  highest  ooMrt  of  any  State  or  Twittory. 
or  any  court  of  the  Unltsd  States,  or  the  Dlstrtot  of  rtM^pf^.^, 
may.  upon  proper  appltitian.  he  Mtamed  to  praotiee  festore  the 
Commission.  The  register  maintained  by  the  Commission  of 
-attORia^  who  am  admftfted  to  praetioe  bef on  It  sImmsb  parttetca- 
torn  fMm  praetteaUy  eswry  State  to  the  ttolon. 
^Itooeatly  more  than  200  attorneys  who  praotloa  before  tlie 
Ooraalarton  fomasd  the  Pedsral  Coaammiioattans  Commisalon  Bar 
Aaaadsfclan,  one  ef  the  espmsaed  puipims  of  wtoeh  is  "to  pro- 
mote the  propsr  administration  af  the  Conununtcattans  Aet  and 
mated  acts."    Z^st  me  say ,  that  the  rv^«..-«^    asli  amm  to* 

render  valuable  eervtea. 

I  jtave  «uleavared  to  give  yau  merely  a  asneral  survey  of  the 
usual  prooedUBe  enudoyed  to  the  >i»»/<HT>g  of  matten  bsCom  the 
Commisdon  under  ttta  Communications  Act  of  19S«.  and  the  BulM 
of  Pxactioe  and  Vnotdaim  promulgated  by  the  ConunlMlon  pur- 
suant thereto  Vecsssaifly.  to  this  brief  outUne  I  have  had  to 
omit  many  of  the  details  and  some  of  the  procedural  steps  Which 
obtato,  btit  Which  are  toddental  to  the  principal  steps  outlined 
The  body  of  procodiue  I  have  set  forth,  and  much  that  I  have 
not,  may  be  found  to  the  ofilcial  pamphlet  on  Practlee  and  Pro- 
cedure before  the  Federal  Communications  Commission,  of  which 
I  have  already  ^>oken. 

Stoce  the  adoption  of  these  rules  the  Commission  has  tmmn» 
aware  of  some  Inadequacies — ^that  one  or  two  rules  appear  to  be 
working  a  hardtfiip  In  some  respects.  It  was,  of  courm^  to  be 
anticipated  that  the  rules  would  need  some  revision  and  amend- 
ment after  there  was  a  practical  tty-out  of  them.  It  is  the  earnest 
desire  of  the  Commission  to  correct  inequities,  and  It  weloomm 
constructive  sx^ggestlons  from  which  it  may  evolve  amcndmento  to 
the  rules  to  the  end  that  Ito  procedure  wiU  remond  more  nearly 
to  the  purpoees  of  the  act.  and  the  needs  of  tte  admlnistratiun 
thereunder;  In  a  word,  that  they  may  render  maximum  taefnfaiesi. 
The  determination  of  the  proper  balance  between  pUbHe  need 
and  private  ambition  in  the  communications  field  prseente  a  Chal- 
lenge to  our  honored  profession.  As  science  forges  ahead  and  lays 
yet  more  wanders  at  our  feet,  may  we  keep  pace  to  promottzig  and 
safeguarding  theae  advances  for  the  common  good  and  make  doe 
cantributlQn  to  the  health,  happtoem.  and  welfare  ef  all  ttas 
pepple. 

^.Ih  doetag.  I  need  not  dwen  on  the  vital  part4tat  coamxtmlea- 
ttans  play  to  the  advance  of  ctvillaatton:  til  of  ns  sppradato  this 
obvious  truth.  The  telephone,  telegr^ih.  and  radio  have  nmde  aU 
nations  of  the  world  oar  neighbon,  helping  tn  to  leain  how  "tha 
other  half  Miwa**,  and  ■"■^1,^^  ias  to  undatatend  better  tka 
lems  and  viewpotate  af  aa  peoptes,  a  factor  which  I  feel  wm 
'~'—  and  more  to  fee  a  mighty  f oroe  to  jaes suing  tha 


KOTTSMuntiMi  of  Federal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MILLARD  E.  TYDINGS 

or  MAMttAHD 

IN  THE  aENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thuniat/,  Math  i,  1SS7 


JOenCUt  BT  ntAMKLTH  WALTMAV 


ICr.  TTDINas.  lir.  Presklaxti,  I  ask  i«ia««mnt^  oooHOt 
fbst  tben  be  piintod  In  Qie  Baoon  an  «rtkie  by  Mr.  Fk«iik- 
Int 'WaltBsa  pubUdMd  In  tfae  Waaiitaiftan  Pact  o(  YMvnaiy 
21.  If87.  deaOng  wiOi  the  questbxi  of  the  Oumoue  Court. 

Hbtre  being  no  objection,  the  article  vac  anies«d  to  be 
printed  In  the  Hkcoso,  as  follows: 

TVrom  the  WashtagtoB  l^ost  eC  Mb.  tl,  tOtT) 

Comtr  AoroaAL  Bodumr  nr  xnnnm  StAt— 
CRAVOBa  lIsBB  v>  Dan  Br 
s  OauBBan  Amatrr  at  Ti 

VIOU8LT  RaSULT  Of  GOMmRlOlt  AMD  MCW  THhi  ,   m  — 

nc  JumciAKT  Now  O^nfip — "MmwioHr*  Jmoas  Law  . 
Ifoaa  Tbaw  "JOaasn"— SBToaxAws  Dnrr  Chuirr  Pt 
mil 


By  RankSyn  WUtman 
never  bef em  to  tta  hlatary  of  this  oountiy  baa  aa  hold  aai 
— «*i -^  to  fitwns  tha  daalskma  of  the  "^ - 
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to  penottt  mm  to 


tte 


r  tamy  olhar  _- ._ 

,  iB  Mb  cumnt  profioMl 
ofttiBt  blgh  tzfbonaL 
mm  hm  <ibaaMita  tba  tarn  at  tb» 

tn  *'■••  ^*i2iiS*«i23!iii  IB 
ftf  tha  eoorlB  and  tlM  BMd  far  atfdttlfaial  etrsntto. 
ottMr  ctaazKM  «««  poimeia  rtvalry  and 
o«»r  «».««         «S5p<»tt«7  towMd  the 
at  ItoBM  r**»"i—  in  ttaa  itaB  o(  tb«  Oowt 
for  tba  minwtt  o(  taftoBnetng  tbe  natura  of 

of  1800.  wblcli  lead  to  6haiiaa  that  ^l*»  «• 
tha  court  to  fat  a  tevotabla  raimc  <»  tha  lavBl 


ThraiMhovt  tha  148  jaanT  hMecy  of  tha  ^mma  Caar%, 

torly  with  It.  dawwinnlnt  tti  daelalana  and  <«  .occftaQ  open^ 
damnc  tta  Oovra  mudata  In  partlealar  and  iKilatadcaato. 

Ltaooia.  Bat  not  ona  Mi***"**^*?"*?!!!?.  ^UI^  i„% 
Ootvt  to  band  tt  to  hla  «IU  tn  a  parttealar  eaaa.  bugIi  las  In  na 
■"  ■* * "*  '"    ,  o(  tha  law. 


-nm,  what  PiaaMant  BooMvtft  haa  propoaad  to  OgngM«,Jf 
wtmovt  piaoadant.   attboogh  Ut.  Booaaralt  undotook  to   dte 

Snt  dadaiad  that  "in  almoat  efery  dacada  alnoa  1789  Changea 
S«a  baaTmada  tor  the  CongraM.  wberaby  tha  nuaaben  of  ]udgea 
and  tha  dutiaa  of  JudfH  tn  IMmbI  oonrta  hava  bean  altored  in 

^^nS^lS'SSfSirt  waa  aatabUahad  wltt  6  mambafain  1788: 
it  vaa  i^ucad  to  8  la  1801:  It  waa  Iwwaaed^to  7  to  18OT:  It 
taferaaaad  to  8  to  1887:  tt  waa  tooaaaad  to  ip  toia88:  It  wai 
dooad  to  7  to  1888;  It  waa  tocreaaatl  to  9  to  1888.  ^  .„  .^ 

What  haa  baan  aald  ahota  eanatttntaa  conclnirtofna  found  by  ui 
Mamtoatlaa  toto  tha  raaaona  Why  tha  changea  dted  by  the 
PMild«nt  w«r«  mada  and  the  details  of  thoee  changea  will  f (dlow 
STEraatar  detaU.  On  Ita  faoa  tha  Praaldenfe  rtatoment  to  oar- 
ive^^mpt  that  tha  membenihip  of  tha  Court  between  1801  a^ 
SwrnnaLed  at  alx  membera  and  thua  never  waa  permanently 
ftm.  eisH>t  after  ona  death  and  one  realgnatlan.    Nor  waa  Uxe 

^  -""^    ^  ^1^  Qo„rt  actually  reduced  to  ae»an  membera  be- 
and  1888.    In  that  parlod  tti  mcmberBhIp  waa  not 


What  haiKMBad  to  tbcae  two  Inntenrea  waa  thto:  Congreae  to 
iMii  novidMl  thai  tha  mamberahlp  ahould  be  reduced  to  five 
irttaa  aaaattha  UTtog  members  Sould  die  or  resign,  but  the  law 
waa  rapaalad  baCora  thto  oonttogeney  UxA  place,  and  agato  to 
1888  CoMrato  provided  that  tha  membership  at  tha  Court  diouM 
In  MvanT  aftv  two  of  tha  then  nine  incumbents  (one  having 
died)  dtMMild  die  or  zastgn.  But  only  one  died  before 
the  mambeiehlp  of  tha  Court  waa  leatored  to  nine 


eetnciilad  wttH 
party  la 
to 
aubaerfbad  to  the 


I  of  tha  Sqpcema  Court  written  by  Charlaa  Wurra.  ftftt 
and  iamaa  U.  Laadla.  and  by  Bmeat  Sutherland 
m  I  laailJ  ttiat  every  tocreaee  made  to  tha  slaa  of  tha 
tribanal  from  that  to  1807  to  and  InntwUng  1888  came  aboot  aa 
laaolt  of  a  need  for  mora  etreult  ooorta  to  take  care  of  tha  to- 

Utigatlon  of  a  rapidly  growtng  »»tloa.       

ifffg^^f^  ta  tha  tatMdoctloa  to  hto  abia  wont.  The  sq- 
,  Court  to  united  BUtae  Btotory.  asserto  that-to  ^V^ 

,  advanced  at  vartoos  ttmaa  of  totanaa  party  paarton.  that  tha 

court  ehoold  ba  lacraaaad  ta  aumber  to  uveioooe  a  temporary 
MMtytar  or  agaliwk  aona  partleolar  pleee  of  legWatlmi.  the 
■ood  anea  of  tha  Amarlean  peoiria  haa  alwaya  given  a  decided 
Saamwval;  avaa  man  parttoaa  pomtdaaa  am  dearly  that  the 
amploymeat  of  aaeh  w  aipadlent  to  a  weapon  which  may  ba 
aaaaUy  uaed  against  theia  by  thair  poUtlcal  opptmenta  and  may 
SmSaia  pcwvadMMtraw  to  tha  long  nm." 

Let  M baaatd  tha*  Mr.  Warraa.  an  Aiatotaat  Attonay  Oaneral  to 
Woodiow  WUaon's  admtolstratloa.  wrote  hto  btotory  to  1983.  and 
fUlad  to  aatlelpato  what  would  happen  14  yaazs  later, 
^rujfiaem  rrinlthrrfT  awl  Mr  Laadla.  now  tha  ChaJrman  of  the 
&  B.  C  ta  tbatr  book.  Tha  Tmslneaa  of  tha  Suprema  Court,  aa- 
aert  t^f^t  lialeHttfm  ooaevnlnff  Judlotal  organtoatlaa  throughout 
our  btotory  Itaa  been  a  veiy  anqilrlo  response  to  very  deftolto 

Court  have  oa  oecaaton 
tha  trfbonal  on  the  part 
laa  been  taken  by  Preal- 

Court  whom  they  bdleved 

phllQBophy— as  they  did.  just  aa 
toy •- 


But  thaM  to  ao  afldiiMa  to  siMteln  tbm  oonteatlaa  that  any 
Of  tha  luiieaeto  ta  tha  slaa  of  tha  Court  ware  undertaken  to  datear- 
ntae  ta  advanoa  tbe  daotolOM  of  that  tribonaL  AB  had  behind 
^^   tbTtSSaia  of  either  xattevtag  congeetinn  withta  tha 

_  to  ttM  ebcntta  for  tha  poipoM  of 
of 


Ba  further  totlmated  that  the  preeenoe  oa  t^  Federal 
bench  of  }udgea  over  70  yeare  of  age  waa  to  large  part  re^on- 

""S^JSr^^^S^SSMtj  the  writer  ««1  P«Wl-»-l.»n  tha  WmJ- 

tt|sr?i?SSSr«>«  i-ta  w«*.  have  i«^if*rL*sii,2L^ 

Drama  Court  to  fiioa  of  eoogestlon-^ndeed,  that  tt  to  dlapoetog  of 
eaaea  aa  rapidly  aa  counsel  will  permit;  that  aoma  do^et  oon- 
■BStlon  cElrtsln  tha  FWeral  circuit  court  of  »PP^  ^  i***w  J* 
r^iatotod  to  the  age  of  Jud»Ba.  and  thM  conp^^ 
cxtoto  to  all  or  parte  of  34  out  of  the  86  Federal  dtotrlct  courts— 
and  that  ta  10  of  theae  the  congestion  to  serloua.  But  tt  also  was 
shown  tha*  ta  these  34  district  oourta  there  are  only  4  Jadgea 
ov«  70  yeara  of  age  and  only  2  of  that  advanced  age  ta  the  10 
dtstilctB  where  congestion  to  most  serloiis. 

IhiM  the  Praaldenf e  Justification  for  hto  prcpoeal  to  name  an 
^44|«^«K^  Judge  for  eadh  incumbent  on  tha  Federal  bench  over 
70  yeara  of  age— Including  six  new  Justices  f or  the  ^ipmna 
Covt— haa  fallen  to  the  ground  and  has  been  abandoned  by  him. 
Ba  BOW  uzgaa  hto  urapouX  on  the  ground  that  new  blood  muat 
be  infuaed  toto  the  Supreme  Cotnt  to  order  that  leglslatlonwhlcfa 
ha  imiT''*v  to  propoae  will  not  be  tovaUdated  as  unoonstttntlonal 

la  bebwfaSil  to  rfilf t  hto  ground  to  thto  manner.  Pre^dcnt 
Booaof^tno  longer  to  able  to  idead  that  there  axe  pnoedenta  for 
what  he  propoees  to  do  to  regard  to  the  Supreme  Court,  aa  a  dto- 
cusslOQ  of  the  precedents  he  cited  will  now  demonstnte. 

The  Sinireme  Court's  original  membership  of  a  Chief  JusUce 
and  five  Asaoctote  Justices  was  provided  by  the  Judldaiy  Act 
of  1789,  which  also  prescribed  the  duties  and  Jurisdiction  of  tha 
tnbunaL  It  also  provided  for  3  circuit  courts  to  be  nddtwioe 
a  year  each  compoeed  of  2  Justices  of  tbe  Supreme  Court  sit- 
ting to'  conjunction  with  1  district  court  Judge,  and  for  18  Federal 
district  courts.  j.  _».  j 

From  the  beginning  the  Supreme  Court  Justicea  protested 
against  their  clrcult-rldlng  duties.  Prankfurter  and  Landto  potot 
out  that  "the  whole  system  pivoted  on  dicult  ridlngby  the 
Justices"  and  that  "thto  involved  the  very  serloua  queadon  of 
the  capacity  of  the  Justices  effecUvely  to  discharge  their  dutlM 
bath  iSwashlngton  and  on  circuit;  it  no  less  seriously  concerned 
the  adaptability  of  such  a  system  to  the  territorial  eicpanslon  of 
tha  country— m<we  cinnilts  meant  either  more  circuit  riding  for 
the  Justicea  or  more  Justices  for  the  circuit  riding." 

BAMSOLPH  maAFFBOVSD  OV  COUJ  UlT-Siltliro  DOTJSB 

The  Bouse  of  Bq»reaentatlvee  ordered  an  Inquiry  toto  thto 
altuatlon.  Edmimd  Randolph,  Washington's  Attorney  Oencral, 
undertook  the  task  and  he  disapproved  of  tha  clreult-rldlnf 
dutlea.  In  1793  Congress  provided  that  only  (wie  Justice  need 
attend  each  circuit— thus  six  Justices  were  avallabte  for  three 
dreulta.  Yet  "the  condition  of  the  country  still  Irft  thto  reduced 
circuit  riding  an  intolerable  hardship",  frankfurter  and  lAndto 
report,  and  John  Adams  to  1799  agato  brought  the  matter  before 

Hto  recommendatlan  resulted  to  the  act  of  February  18,  1801, 
known  as  the  Second  Judldary  Act  or  the  "midnight  Judges"  bilL 
That  partisan  ptdltical  oonstderations  had  much  to  do  with  toe 
passage  of  thto  bill  ^>pear8  clearly  established  from  tha  record, 
^ftioo  the  Federalists  apparentiy  wished  to  totrench  thrmartvea 
wlthto  the  Judldary.  after  having  lost  the  Presidency  and  C(m- 
grwa  to  the  1800  electiim  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  hto  Bepubll- 
^n«  The  latter  regarded  the  Federal  Judldary  as  part  and  parcel 
of  the  Federalist  Party. 

"MmMiGBT  juuusa"  LAW  OT.Tiro  jtiaaaai 

ftaakforter  and  Landto  assert  that  the  "midnight  Judges"  law 
"to  apt  to  be  treated  too  ezduslvely  by  historians  mertiy  as  a  pleoa 

"jobbery  it  was",  they  continue,  "but  by  no  meaaa  tha  dodga 
only  of  hungry  poUttdana,  or  the  effort  of  a  party  to  entrench 
Itaelf  on  the  bench  after  the  country  had  sent  it  toto  the  wilder* 
ness.  Behtod  the  act  lay  the  pressure  of  soUd  prof  easlonal  oon- 
oeptkms  regarding  a  Judicature  i4>proprlate  for  the  new  countey, 
z^iforced  by  defecta  unmtotakahly  revealed  to  the  wortdnga  of 
the  initial  system." 

The  "midnight  Judgee"  law  eliminated  entirely  circuit  riding  by 
members  of  the  Supreme  Coinrt  and  created  16  new  circuit  Judgee 
for  the  6  circuits  and  an  expansion  of  the  Federal  courta  to  tha 
full  limit  of  constitutional  power.  The  law  also  provided  that  after 
tbe  next  death  of  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  member- 
^1p  of  that  body  should  not  be  more  than  Ave — a  provtoion  ap- 
paientiy  designed  to  deprive  Jefferson  of  making  a  Supreme  Court 
a{^;)ototment.  as  the  69-7eaT-old  JusUce  WiUlam  Culling  was  to 
111  health. 

LAW  siavxD  rxDixAusTa  AS  vrau,  aa  jomaAaT 

•T?o  law  could  have  been  wiser  and  no  law  could  have  been  passed 
with  more  Ignoble  motives",  asserts  Batea  to  hto  ITie  Story  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  Frankfurter  and  Landto  comment  that  "thto 
measure  combined  thoughtful  concern  for  the  Federal  Judldary 
with  seUlsh  concern  for  the  Federalist  Party." 

The  reason  the  law  waa  obnoxious  was  becaoaa  of  the  manner 
to  which  it  was  rushed  to  passage  to  the  last  days  of  the  Adaaos 
administration  by  a  "lame  du(^"  Congress  and  the  charactg  of 
the  umdntmenta  made.  The  law  was  reewert  by  Congress  4 
daya  btfore  the  election  to  the  Preaidency  of  Jefferson  by  tha 
Bows  of  Repreaentotives  and  0  days  after  JOha  liarahaU  had 
atpttm*^  the  Supreme  Bench  aa  Chief  Justiea. 

The  dato  of  tha  act  waa  February  18,  1801.    la  tba  aaxk  18 
sent  to  tha  Sanato  nomlnatlona  for  tha  new 
ataMft  wlic^  from  hto  party  aad  maay  for 
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eons.  By  Mareh  S  tha  Senate  had  oonflrmed  the  last  name.  The 
Judges  ao  appototed  became  known  as  the  "midnight  Judges"  be- 
cause many  of  their  commissions  were  filled  out  by  ArtamT  qq  the 
last  day  of  hto  term  of  olBce. 

Thto  toddent  added  to  Jefferson's  anger  against  the  ftderal  Judi- 
ciary and  totenslfled  the  battie  which  soon  was  to  develop  between 
him  and  Chief  Justice  IfarshaU.  The  new  administration,  as  was 
expected.  <m  liarch  8,  1802,  repealed  the  act  of  February  13.  1801. 
thus  restoring  the  sixth  place  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Cushtog 
however,  had  not  died — ^he  lived  until  1810— and  consequently  the 
Court's  membership  did  not  go  below  the  original  six 

What  was  unco^ected  was  that  the  Supreme  Court,  composed 
almost  solely  of  Federalists,  under  Marshall;  iqiheld  the  constltu- 
tlonaUty  of  the  repeal  act.  which  had  the  effect  of  reetortog  the 
drcult-rlding  system.  Thus  we  come  to  the  creation  of  another 
place  on  the  Siqireme  Court  to  1807. 

But  let  Frankfurter  and  Luidto  tell  the  story: 

"The  backbone  of  toe  1809  sUucim-e.  however,  waa  the  teea- 
tabllshed  drcult-ndlng  system",  they  ex|riato.  "Circuit  courts  did 
not  require  the  attendance  of  drenlt  Justicea.  but  every  new  diciitt 
required  the  creation  of  a  new  Justice.  New  circuits,  to  view  of  the 
westward  push  of  population,  were  on  the  borliipn,  Aooording  to 
the  rejected  Federalist  scheme  of  legldatlon.  new  ciieult  oourta 
were  to  be  taken  care  of  by  new  dreult  Judges  without  neoesaarlly 
ehangtog  the  make-iq>  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

"It  was  a  flexlWe  orgaateation.  Tlie  act  of  1803.  however  rlgUDy 
tied  the  Supreo^  Coiirt  to  the  circuit  system.  More  drculto  agata 
meant  new  Justlcee.  Thto  was  bound  to  encounter  oppoattlon  be- 
cause there  to  no  neoeaeary  correlation  between  the  needed  num- 
ber of  circtut  courts  of  the  country  and  the  effective  ■t*y  of  the 
Supreme  Bench.  Tet  thto  to  the  system  under  whldi  we  operated 
until  1869. 


mew  ciacurr  oooar 
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"The  demand  for  a  new  circuit  to  the  new  West,  Inatotent  tor 
aome  time,  led  to  1807  to  ttM  estahUshment  of  a  new  circuit  com- 
posed of  new  tenitory,  outside  of  the  original  13  States.  •  •  • 
But  not  xmtU  February  34,  1807,  ware  the  accumulated  demands 
satisfied  by  the  erection  of  a  seventh  circuit,  comprising  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  and  Ohio.  Automatioally  thto  called  for  the 
appointment  of  a  sixth  Assodate  Jiistlce.  who  was  required  to 
reside  to  the  seventh  circuit.  Thus  begins  the  periodic  Increase 
to  the  membership  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  the  territorial  needs 
of  the  country  tot  more  circuit  courts  were  met." 

In  the  suooeedlng  years  the  Si,4>reme  Court  struggled  along  with 
Its  work  as  an  appeUaXe  court  and  drciilt  riding,  while  many  {vo- 
poaato  were  made  to  Congress  to  allevUte  thto  situation.  Some 
called  for  elimination  oi  circuit  riding,  others  for  rt^ming  of  cir- 
cuit Judges  who  would  not  be  Members  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
1834  Monroe  appealed  to  Coograes  without  siicoess  to  i^Uminipf 
dreult  rkUng. 

Some  Members  of  Congress  believed  It  necessary  for  tbe  Su- 
preme Court  Justicea  to  get  out  of  Washington  and  keep  to  con* 
tact  with  the  country.  One  Member  of  Congress,  asserting  that 
the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  enjoyed  the  Nation's  confldence. 
demanded  to  know  "would  tbe  Supreme  Court  have  enjoyed  the 
same  good  fortime  If  the  Judges  had  been  entirely  seduded  from 
public  obeervation  and  had  been  confined  in  the  discharge  of 
their  important  duties  to  a  room  In  this  Capitol?" 
asntBOWBiF  or  cooar  baisko  to  to 

It  seemed  that  the  only  solution  was  a  fiirther  Increase  to  the 
stee  of  the  Court,  and  on  January  6,  1826,  the  House  paased  a 
bUl  creating  3  new  circuits  and  3  new  Assodate  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court — making  the  membovhlp  10.  In  the  Sen- 
ate there  was  some  objection  to  adding  to  the  Supreme  Court 
Levi  Woodbury,  a  future  Justice,  am<»g  others,  expressing  fear 
that  increasing  ntunbers  would  decrease  Individual  reeponstblllty. 
The  Senate,  however,  passed  the  bill  after  amending  the  measure 
to  reorganlae  the  circuits.  The  House  refused  to  accept  the 
change  and  the  bill  died  to  a  deadlock. 

After  hto  election  to  the  Presidency,  Andrew  Jackscm,  ta  four 
successive  measuree.  urged  actl<m  to  provide  dreult  courts  for  the 
growing  Weat.  But  it  was  not  until  March  8.  1887^-the  day 
before  Jackson  left  the  White  Houae — that  Congrees  finally  ac- 
ceded to  hto  requests  and  divided  the  country  toto  ntoe  dreulta 
and  added  two  memben  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Warren  oondndea  that  "the  ealargemeiit  of  the  Court  to  num- 
bers did  not  have  the  effect  of  adding  to  Ito  efBdeney".  from  a 
letter  written  at  the  end  of  the  1838  term  by  Justice  Story. 


ms  MOT  IMCISASB  ■mcnDtcT 

"You  may  ask  how  the  Judges  got  ak»g  together?"  Wazrea 
quotes  Story  aa  writing  to  a  frtend.  "We  made  vary  alow  progreas. 
and  did  less  to  the  saoie  time  than  I  ever  knew.  The  addition  to 
our  number  haa  most  sensibly  affected  our  fadllty  as  wall  •» 
rapidity  of  doing  buatoeas.  "Many  men  of  many  minds'  require 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  to  oompd  them  to  come  to  definite 
resulto;  and  we  found  ourselvea  often  tovolved  to  long  and  very 
tedious  debatea.  I  verily  believe,  if  there  were  13  Judgee.  wa  should 
do  no  business  at  ail.  or  at  leaat  very  Uttie." 

In  1841  the  Senate  debated  and  passed  a  proposal  to  tocreaee  the 
Court  to  12  to  meet  the  Increaalng  preesura  of  work  thrust  oa  the 
Federal  Judiciary.  But  the  House  did  not  act  on  tha  maaaure. 
In  1843  the  eireulto  were  reorgaatoed  aad  to  1844  tha  Simrama 
Court  Judgee  were  ralieved  from  attending  "more  than  ona  term 
of  the  dreult  court  wlthto  any  district  of  said  drcalt  ta  any  one 


A  month  waa  added  to  thalr  tana  of  oourt  ta  Waahthgtoa. 
But  ftmakfurter  and  Landto  report  that  the  oondltka  oTtha 


Biqname  Court  ^*Tni1ar  made  iiigant 
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nvnbtr  of  eaaea  pandlag  ta  the  Court  grew  etoadlly  tnm  108  at 
the  1841  term  to  178  at  the  1848  term,  evea  thoi«h  tha  Court  ta 
tbe  latter  year  dtopoaed  of  64  caaes  as  eompaiadwith  43  ta  tha 
earlln  year.  In  1849  the  Court  put  a  limit  of  3  hours  a  side  to 
argument  of  oouaael.  ^^  •  •»»•  w 

la  1855  a  tenth  dreult  waa  created,  oomprtotog  Ctdlfomto  with  a 
aeparate  dreutt  Judge.  "The  prooees  of  divorcing  drouit  oourts 
from  the  Suprsme  Oourt  had  begun",  comment  Fiiuikfuztar  aad 
Iianrtts.  MeanwhUe  these  two  oommentaton  on  the  work  of  the 
Court  found  a  "tato"  ta  Cbe  Jwttdal  atettotlca. 

"The  Judicial  stattotica  teU  a  dsal  of  a  tato".  they  aaeeri.  "la 
If^'^  .**■*  ^'■^  pending  before  tha  Supreaee  Court;  ta  1880. 
they  ^  tocveaaed  only  to  810;  wlthto  tha  neat  decade  they  mora 
than  doubled.  The  Court  began  Ite  1870  term  with  688  caaM  on 
^docket.  Thto  number  nearly  doubled  withta  10  yean.  The 
October  term  of  1880  beglna  with  1.813;  tha  number  ataadlly 
BMuato  ta  the  years  fOUowtog.  reaohli«  a  total  of  1j818  cmm  ^ 
tha  baglantog  oftbe  Octoher^^^^^^"  ^    ^  ** 

civn.  waa  anaaiau 

♦i3"*.^'^*.!?***l^**^*'°*""*«^-  The  CIvU  War  had  turned 
the  mtods  of  the  Congrses.  aa  vreU  aa  of  tha  oouatry  away  from 
toe  Judlelary  proUaoa.    For  quite  a  parted  Liaoota  evea  ftdlad  to 

toird  from  tha  laalgusflou  of  a  aouthera  aympathlanr    ramniiall 

^St^w'J'^^^  5i*  ^^J'  '^  ***•*  he  did  aat  wish  to  gtva 
Wbleh  had  been  filled  by  eoutheraers  to  the  Morth. 

-JS!^*^!!!.  *"*""?****  "*•  »«8^^  «*  «»  Morth-e  bloekade  of 
eautheen  porte  ooaatog  along.    Ltaoota.  however,  finally  flUed  the 

SffJ!!!?'**^*^  ^  *f**^  ••  *•«»•  O^peee  added  Oragoa  to 
OaUfomte  aa  the  tenth  circuit  and  provldad  tor  an  addSooaal 
Justtos  on  tha  AqHeme  court.  Threa  d^y  i«*«r  »>»  i*—«|f^|  fftrmiian 
J.  Field  to  the  new  poat— on  the  same  day  that  the  Court  ta  a 
S-to-4  decMon  upheld  ttaa  l^allty  of  th*  -         -  - 


of 

«y 
by 


to 

.  a 


It  to  not  dear  arhether  any  conaeetloa -,-r-,,  „.,,.^„»  ^m 

*ad  tha  enatkm  of  thto  taath  Judgeahlp.  but  the  latter 
notneeded.    Althou^  Uaeoiais  hold  on  the  court  waa  by 
doeeat  margin,  wlta  Inqxirtant  casss  nmnittg  aleag.  he  had  a  _ 
Jorlty.  which  waa  Increaeed  to  Deesmber  1884  after  the  death 
Chief  Justice  Roger  Brooks  Taaey.    Ltooota  named  hto  Secret 
of  the  Treaaury  to  be  Chief  Justice  and  to  dotog  so.  to  quoted 
Bates,  as  saying  that  ona  reason  for  the  appotatment  to  that  ' 
w^  for  a  Chief  Justice  who  will  sustato  what  has  been  dona 
regard  to  emanclpatton  and  the  legal  tendera.    We  cannot  aal 
man  what  he  wUl  do,  and  if  we  ahould,  and  he  ahould  answer 
we  should  deepise  him  for  it.     Thoefoie  we  must  take  a 
whose  opinions  are  known."    But  the  vacancy  filled  by  f*haat 
created  by  death— not  by  leglalativ*  decree. 

axvaaAx.  iixasubbb  vuwvu  nr  laes 
Meanwhile  Congress  was  still  at  wwk  on  tha  problem  of  ra- 
lievlng  the  Supreme  Court  of  ito  work,  and  during  1385  sevem 
measures  were  drafted  for  creating  a  system  of  circuit  courte  of 
appeals,  as  tot«medtote  trlbunato  between  the  district  courte  and 
the  Supreme  Court.  In  April  1866  the  Senate  finally  passed  the 
bill  but  the  House  dedtoed  to  consider  it.  Meanwhile  Andrew 
Johnson  had  succeeded  ttie  senMslnated  Lincoln  and  the  bitter- 
ness between  the  new  President  and  Congress  had  started. 

Feeling  in  Congress  also  flamed  toward  the  Court,  which  had  de- 
clared unconstitutional  the  military  trlbunato  of  l.tnopln  to  the 
Milligan  case.  It  was  feared  the  reoonsUwjtlun  legtolation  might 
be  to  jeopardy.  Jxistloe  Catron,  at  the  age  of  79,  died  to  1865. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  appointment  by  Johnson  of  a  successor 
to  Catron  and  also  to  acotoh  any  other  appointmente  he  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  to  the  Supreme  Court,  Congress 
declared  that  place  vacant  and  provided  that  no  vacancies  on  the 
tribunal  ahould  be  filled  until  the  ntmiber  of  Justicte  shall  ba 
reduced  to  seven — Frankfurter  and  Landto  dting  the  act  give  tha 
number  to  their  book  aa  six. 

When  Grant  succeeded  Johnson  to  the  Presidency  "the  forces  of 
active  oppodUon  to  Judicial  reocganteation  were  '**f'irrntHl  and 
mounting  arrears  overcame  legMatlve  inertia",  nport  Waakf^vtar 
and  Landto.  The  earltor  plan  for  totermedlate  tribunals  was  aban- 
doned to  favor  of  ntoe  dreulta  and  ntoe  Suprenae  Court  wywnbtra. 
with  a  eurtallment  of  dreult  zidlng.  In  1888  and  1889  aronaaato 
WOTB  made  for  increaalng  the  Court,  even  up  to  18.  with  8  to  ait 
to  Washington  and  9  for  tha  circuits,  with  8  memben  ■Mftyng 
each  year.  ^^ 

IteaOy  ttie  plan  for  the  aatabUshmeat  of  atae  dreult  oourte  and 
a  Supreme  Court  of  alae  Justicea  won  favor.  Thto  plaa  did  aoi 
entlrdy  relieve  the  SnpnaM  Oourt  laeiiiiJMia  from  dreult  duty  but 
the  measure  was  termed  by  Warren  as  "a  long-deaired  ^»hI  lon»- 
contested  Judldal  reform."  It  waa  adopted  AnrO  10  1880  aS 
became  effeetive  the  foUowlag  " ^—  ' 


TttB  Tinuari  originally  _ 
etentially  similar  to  that 
appotateaent  of  adrttttanai 
of  age.    Thto  waa  tospliad 
tbMi  76  yean  old.  waa  ta 
phyateally.    In  the  fan  of 
to  oner  a  suggestion  that 

Tha  Senate,  howavar,  rei 
MMffrtn******'*-  of  addltloDi 
provided  that  aay  Federal 
lag  tha  afa  of  W  yaan  '~ 
could  do  ao  with  pajr. 


TO  BOOaBVBi^i 

tnrhidad  ta  thto  bill  a  provlstoa  eub- 

laopoeed  1^  Presiih  iit  Booeevelt  tct  tha 

Justioes  for  Ineumhente  over  70  yaan 

ta  part  by  tha  fact  that  Juattoa  Ortor. 

a  feebto  condition.  "'^n*^fil1y  aa  wall  aa 

1889  tha  other  Juatloea  of  tha  aourt  aeat 

ha  ahould  rettn. 

to  eoneur  ta  tha  Bonn  propoeal  for 
.  Judgaa  aad  aa  a  oompramtoa  It  war 
Judge  who  wished  to  retin  after  raadi' 
'  — ring  10  y« —     "  ■ 
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WhMi  tUli  wn.  ^Mth  at  tlie  that  wmOA  hsw  pmnltted  Gr«nt  to 
-^nlf  anr«|>polntm«nt  to  tta*  Bupwme  Court-rtnce  Vb» 

engaged  in  (Mlbcntlng  on  th«  Lc^tf  Tender  owfj^^^ Jj!f 
ooBfmMor  tb*  Court  on  tbe  c»m  remitted  In  »  4.to-4  dedslon. 
Ortar  rr**«"»T  eWfted  hie  poatckm.  efter  an  ta""^**"^  ^ 
^e^Sl? talm.  and  tbe  court  ruled  »-to-S  adreraely  on  the 

oaalon  and  he  aubmmed  hla  raiignatloo  on  P«<«»^J'>'.™U-- 
taZTeffe^  on  FWiruary  1.  lIMnwhlle  Grant  named  hie  Attorag 
a^MraLBMoeaer  How.  to  one  of  the  8iqveme  Court  vw^a^ 
SSThf* i4?55Sed??  the  Senate-hjcote  the  ^^-JS^^T 
lien  hecame  known.  7«>  JWtloe  Orler^  plaee  he  named  hie  8eer»- 
tan  or  War,  advm  Stanton,  but  he  died  4  daya  later.  . 

WM<m  nporto.  elttng  evideaee  to  thla  eOMt.  that  '^ery  Mrlr^ 
JanuSr(lSo5themaldent  had  Informed  rlMSUnii^^^A 
deeded  to  appoint  Judge  8trai«  to  the  oner  racancy."    But  Qrant 

made  no  appotntmanta  that  month. 

ouvT  fii'*'— '  tnm  rACxnM  oonaar  nt  ibto 
0»  IWiruary  7,  MW,  aa  the  aupNme  Court  wae  •anouncinglta 
adMnedeSon  tn  tte  Lefal  TeiJer  eaaee.  Grant  aent  to  tte  8n- 
iSathe  namaa  of  JtH%i  atmm  •»!  Joaeph  P.  Bradley  for  the  tvo 

ouent  evento,  vhldh  fare  rtaa  to  charsM  that  Grant  had  "PMtod 
SScra^to  irtalereraal  of  the  tagal-tender  dedHon.  jPour 
Sm^Su  £b  Sn&nnatton  of  Strong  and  Bradley.  A«forney  Gen- 
^^£^  oMved  te  armmant  of  two  other  Legml  TmUr  oate* 
♦hTyJiiOTdiMrSv"  *^*»»T  «••  reveraed  by  a  5-to-4  Tote  on 
iTlvn.  8ti«a«  Md  Bradley  fottng  with  the  prenoua  ml- 

"^WMn.h>wa»ei.daalaa  that  Grant  deliberately  pacfced  the  Court 
and  hla  oontentfcme  eeem  to  hmn  eubetuioeln  ^em^to  polnto 
that  Grant  haa  atated  he  had  no  adTanee  teowledge  of  ^ 
^^  tteltoeiatoa  and  that  then  were  no  leaka  on  the  Court'* 
He  ad*  that  "aliioa  practlcaUy  every  State  court  (ezeept 
BntuekT)  and  ewry  pronlneat  Bepubftean  lawyer  held  the  view 
twtheLecal  Ttadw  ikot  waa  eonetltutlonal.  it  would  have  been 
Swiarthlefor  the  Prealdent  to  find  any  State  Judge  or  ai^lawyw 
Sbieown  party  who  differwl  from  Strong  and  BraiUey  in  the  rlew 
wlileb  thev  later  exareaeed  on  the  Supreme  bench. 

durtnc  the  debata  on  the  bill  increaalng  the  elae  of  the 
alxnort  a  year  before  the  Hret  legal-tender  decWon 
mention  waa  made  of  iMcklnT'  the  Court  or  that 
iM  In  anttdpotion  of  meeting  an  advene  dedelon 
of 'the  Supreme  Court.  The  evidence  alio  ahows  that  the  teor- 
5,SItS«rofttie  judiciary  uadwtalten  to  18»  had  been  ebaping 
mfor  a  ifara    and  for  an  even  longer  period. 

TM  cmtrary  to  the  general  popular  impreealon.  President 
RoSmlt^BOt  even  mv&e  the  fecreaee  in  the  Court  made  to 
SSSTSSBTtoSt  ae  a  precedent  for  what  he  le  now  attempting 
{^oTme  propoeal.  to  view  of  the  blerttog  of  bl»  contentlone 
about  court  oongeetlott.  atanda  wtthout  precedent. 

Victory  Dinner 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEWIS  L.  BOYER 

OF  nXJMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
WrUat,  March  5»  1937 


BT  TBE  EBBSnntHT  OF  THB  UMITBD  STATWS 


ICr  BOTXR.  Mr.  Speaker,  mader  leave  to  extexid  nay  re- 
iBukii  in  the  Raoou.  I  tnelode  the  foOowtDg  address  dellyered 

hf  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

On  this  4th  of  Mareh  1M7  In  mlQlona  of  homea  ttie  t>Mjigtrte  of 
AMrte?  temlllaa  aio  reverting  to  the  March  4  of  •apttMr  year. 
Itet  daiy  la  ma  repraHnted  the  dMth  of  one  era  and  the  birth 

At  that  *»^"«  wo  faced  aad  met  a  grave  national  erlala.  Now  we 
uS  anotheTcriale-of  a  dlOttent  kind  but  fundamentally  even 
more  irave  than  that  of  4  years  aco.  ^^  ^  _^^ 

TonKht  I  want  to  begin  with  you  a  2iS"*****  °*  ?*f?  f^SS^u-*. 

I  duSl  ocntlaue  that  diaeuaiton  on  Tueoday  night  in  a  Nation- 
wide bcoadoMt  and  thereafter  fNia  time  to  ttme  ■•  »»y  *•  ««»• 
aary.  FCr  I  propoae  to  follow  my  custom  of  qpeaklng  frankly  to 
the  Natlea  oooeSmlng  our  cwnmon  protolema.  ^  _.  *w 

T  aneak  at  thla  yietory  Dinner  not  only  as  the  head  of  the 
Dnoen^  Farty  but  as  the  lepwsentatlve  of  all  Amwlrana  who 
have  faith  m  polMeal  and  et'wrKente  deuweraey. 

cor  vletoiV  waa  not  seettaoaL    It  did  no*  eoeae  from  eooqpro- 

I  sad  tiMgt***^    It  was  the  voloe  of  a7j000.000  voters  from 

part  of  iSehmd.  ^^_ 

«^  Dsmocratle  Farty.  onoe  a  minority  party,  la  today  tt» 
lortty  p«rty  by  the  greatest  majority  any  party  ^'^ 


TMxrr  wnx  comtuiui.  oh 
It  win  remain  the  majority  party  so  long  as  it  canttaTies  to 
Justify  the  faith  of  millions  who  had  almost  lost  faith,  so  long 
as  it  continues  to  make  modem  democracy  work,  so  long,  and  no 
hmser.  We  are  celebrating  the  1936  victory.  T^  ""*"  "Si  * 
financial  victory.  It  was  a  victory  whereby  our  party  won  furthff 
oDDortunlty  to  lead  in  the  soluUon  of  the  pressing  problems  that 
nSnlex  our  generation.  Whether  we  shall  celebrate  In  1938.  1940. 
Sdto  1944  as  we  celebrate  tonight  will  deservedly  depend  upon 
whether   the   party   continues    on   its   course   and   solves   those 

oroblems.  _. 

After  election  day  in  1936.  some  of  our  smiporters  were  uneasy 
last  we  grasp  the  excuse  of  a  false  era  of  good  feeling  to  evade  our 
obllaatlons.  They  were  worried  by  the  evil  symptom  that  the 
propaganda  and  the  epithets  of  last  summer  and  fall  had  died 
down. 

TtMlay.  however,  thoee  who  placed  their  confidence  in  us  are  re- 
aasuied.     For  the  tumult  and  the  shouting  have  broken  forth 

miew and  from  substantially  the  same  elements  of  oimoeltlon. 

This  new  roar  is  the  best  evidence  in  the  world  that  we  have 
besun  to  keep  our  promises;  that  we  have  begim  to  move  against 
cmdltions  under  which  one-third  of  this  Nation  Is  still  lll-nour- 
lahed.  iU-dad,  and  Ill-housed.  ,    ..  _^  , * 

We  Rave  warning  last  November  that  we  had  only  Just  begun  to 
fight.  Did  some  people  reaUy  believe  we  did  not  mean  It?  Wrtl. 
I  meant  it,  and  you  meant  It.  .  ^^    ^     _    * 

A  few  days  ago  a  distinguished  Member  of  the  Congrees  came  to 
eee  me  to  talk  about  naUonal  problems  in  general  aiul  about  the 
problem  of  the  Judiciary  in  parUcular. 

I  said  to  him:  ,   . 

"John.  I  want  to  tell  you  something  that  is  very  personal  to 
me— eomething  that  you  have  a  right  to  hear  from  my  own  lips. 
I  have  a  great  ambition  in  life." 

My  friend  pricked  up  his  ears.  ^^ 

I  went  on-  "I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  with  having  twice  been 
elected  President  of  the  United  States  by  very  large  majorities.  Z 
have  an  even  greater  ambition." 

AMBITIOir  IB  TO  TUKN   OVZB  NATION  INTACT 

By  this  time  my  friend  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  his  ^«*f-  ^ 
I  continued:  "John,  my  ambition  relates  to  Jan\iary  ao,  1941, 
I  could  feel  Just  what  horrid  thoughts  my  friend  was  blinking.  So,  . 
in  order  to  relieve  his  anxiety.  I  went  on  to  say:  "My  great  ambi- 
tion on  January  20,  1941,  is  to  turn  over  this  desk  and  chair  in  the 
White  House  to  my  successor,  whoever  he  may  be.  with  ^••?f " 
ance  that  I  am  at  the  same  time  turning  over  to  him  as  President 
a  nation  Intact,  a  nation  at  peace,  a  nation  prosperous,  a  nation 
dear  in  its  knowledge  of  what  powers  It  has  to  serve  Ita  own  dtiaens. 
a  nation  that  is  In  a  position  to  use  those  powers  to  Uje  fuU  in 
order  to  move  forward  steadily  to  meet  the  modem  needs  of  hu- 
manity— a  nation  which  has  thus  proved  that  the  democratic  form 
and  methods  of  national  government  can  and  wlU  succeed. 

"In  these  coming  years  I  want  to  provide  such  asnuwce.  I 
want  to  get  the  Nation  as  far  along  the  road  of  I^<««"  .•»  * 
can.  I  do  not  want  to  leave  it  to  my  successor  in  the  condition 
in  which  Buchanan  left  it  to  Lincoln." 

My  friends  that  ambition  of  mine  for  my  successor  can  wen 
be  the  serious  ambltltm  of  every  citizen  who  wants  hla  United 
Stotes  to  be  handed  down  Intact  to  his  children  and  grand- 
children. 

I  nwke  in  the  dead  earnestness  of  anxiety.  I  speak  to  you  to- 
night in  the  same  earnestness.  For  no  one  who  sees  as  a  whole 
todays  picture  of  this  Nation  and  the  world  can  help  but  feel 
oonoem  for  the  fut\ire.  .  _ 

To  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  there  come  every  day 
thousands  of  messages  of  appeal,  of  protest,  of  Information  and 
advice  meeeagee  from  rich  and  poor,  from  businessman  and 
farmw.  from  factory  employee  and  relief  worker,  meesagea  from 
every  corner  of  our  wide  domain. 

Thoee  iimiiiistrn  refiect  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  life  of 
thla  generation — the  feature  which  men  who  live  mentally  in 
anot>MF  generation  can  least  understand — ^the  ever-accelerating 
need  with  which  social  forces  now  gather  headway. 

The  issue  of  slavery,  for  example,  took  at  least  40  yeara— two 
generations — of  argument,  discussion,  and  futile  compromise  be- 
fote  it  came  to  a  head  in  the  tragic  War  between  the  States. 

But  economic  freedom  for  the  wage  earner  and  the  farmer  and 
the  small-buainees  man  will  not  wait,  like  emancipation,  for  40 
years.    It  will  not  wait  for  4  years.    It  will  not  wait  at  all. 

OICTATtttSHIP  FAIX.;   DdCOCaACT  WILL  NOT 

After  the  World  War  there  arose  everywhere  insistent  demands 
upon  government  that  human  needs  be  met.  The  unthinking,  or 
thoee  who  dwrtl  in  the  past,  have  tried  to  block  them.  The  wiee 
who  live  in  the  present  have  recognized  their  izmate  Justice  and 
irreelstlUe  pressure — and  have  sought  to  g^uide  them. 

Ih  some  countries  a  royalist  form  of  government  failed  to  meet 
theee  demands— and  fell.  In  other  countries  a  parliamentary  form 
of  government  failed  to  meet  these  demands — and  fell.  In  BtHl 
other  coimtrles  governments  have  managed  to  hold  on,  but  civil 
strife  has  fiared  or  threats  of  upheaval  persist. 

Democracy  In  many  lands  has  failed  for  the  time  being  to  mee* 
human  needs.  People  have  become  so  fed  up  with  futile  deliate 
and  party  bl^erlngs  over  methods  that  they  have  be«i  willing  to 
surrender  democratic  processes  and  principles  In  order  to  get  things 
done.  They  have  forgotten  the  lessons  of  hlstwy  that  the  ulti- 
mate falluree  of  dictatorships  cost  humanity  far  more  than  any 
temporary  falluree  of  democracy. 


Inttie  thitted  Statea,  damuaacy  tea  not  yet  failed  and 
to  falL    And  wo  propoae  not  to  let  IS  faui 

Neverthelees,  I  cannot  tell  you  with  complete  candor  that  tn 
these  past  few  years  democracy  In  the  United  Statea  ^m  fully  suo- 
ceeded.  Nor  can  I  tell  you  imder  preeent  dnnmistances  Just  whare 
American  democracy  la  headed  nor  Just  what  it  is  permitted  to  do 
tn  order  to  Insure  tts  continued  success  and  survival.  I  can  only 
hope.  ^^ 

For  as  yet  there  Is  no  definite  asraranoe  that  the  three-horee 
team  of  the  American  system  of  government  will  pull  tceether 
If  three  weU-matched  horses  are  put  to  the  teak  of  plowlnl  up  a 
field  where  the  going  is  heavy,  and  the  team  tf  three  puUu  one 
the  field  will  be  plowed.  If  one  horse  lies  down  in  the  traces  or 
plunges  off  tn  another  direction,  the  field  win  not  be  plowed. 

What  you  and  I  call  the  principles  of  the  New  Deal  did  not  arlgi- 
nate  on  the  4th  of  Mardl  1983.  We  think  of  that  date  as  their 
beginning,  because  it  was  not  untU  then  that  Che  aodal  demands 
they  represented  broke  through  the  Inertia  of  many  years  of  failure 
to  Improve  our  political  and  economic  processes. 

What  were  thoee  demands  and  needs?  BOw  fSr  did  we  succeed 
In  meeting  them?    What  about  them  today? 

Xver  Blnoe  the  World  War  the  farmers  of  America  had  been 
beating  oB  ever-mounting  disasters.  ThlM  administration  tried  to 
nelp  them  effectively  where  no  other  administration  had  dared  to 
take  that  risk. 

The  Agrtcuttural  Adjustment  Act  testified  to  our  full  faith  and 
oonfldenoe  that  the  very  nature  of  our  major  crops  makw  them 
articles  of  commerce  between  the  States. 

The  A.  A.  A.  testified  also  to  our  fuU  faith  and  confidence  that 
the  preeei-vstlou  of  sound  agrlcultxire  is  essential  to  the  general 
welfare:  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statee  had  fu^  constitu- 
tional authcHTtty  to  solve  the  natloiud  econcxnic  problems  of  the 
Nation's  agriculture.  By  overwhelming  votes  the  COngreas  thoxight 
so,  too! 

Tou  know  who  aasumed  the  power  to  veto,  and  did  veto  that 
progmm. 

In  the  campaign  of  l»86w  I  said:  "Of  course,  we  win  continue 
our  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  farmers  of  America.  VTtth  their  con- 
tinued cooperatlasi  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  end  the  piling 
up  of  huge  surpluses  which  q>elled  ruinous  prices  for  ttwlr  crops. 
We  will  persist  in  successful  action  for  better  land  use.  for  refor- 
estation. *  *  *  for  better  marketing  fadhttes  for  farm  ocsn- 
modlties.  for  a  definite  reduction  of  farm  tenancy,  for  encourage- 
ment of  farmer  cooperatives,  for  crop  insuraxwe,  and  a  stable  food 
supply.    For  an  these  things  we  have  only  Just  begun  to  fight." 

DTOBTS  TO   nCPBOVS  CONOmOSTB   "VRQKO" 

Neither  individaally  nor  as  a  party  can  we  pof*|W'me  and  run 
from  that  fight  on  advice  of  defeatist  lawyers.  But  I  defy  anyone 
to  read  the  majority  opSnton  tavaUdating  tte  A.  A.  A.  and  teU  us 
what  we  QBc  do  for  agnenlture  in  this  eeaalon  of  the  Ccogreae 
with  any  reasonable  certainty  that  what  we  do  wUl  not  be  tin»i«%»d 
as  uneoostttuttonaL 

The  farmara  were  not  the  only  people  in  distress  to  1983.  There 
were  mUUeos  of  workers  to  Industry  and  in  commerce  who  had 
wet  their  Jobs^  yovqg  people  who  had  never  been  able  to  find  their 
first  Job.  and  more  millions  whose  Jobs  did  not  return  them  ^twI 
their  faniUes  enough  to  Uve  on  decently. 

The  Denaocratle  administration  and  the  CXu^nm  made  a  gal- 
lant, siaeere  effort  to  ralae  wages,  to  reduoe  hours,  to  abolish  r^'UI 
labcH-,  to  eliminate  tinfair  trade  practioea. 

We  tried  to  wetahlWi  machinery  to  adjust  the  reUtloos  between 
the  employer  and  employee. 

And  what  happened? 

Tou  know  who  aasumed  the  power  to  veto  and  did  veto  that 
program. 

The  Railroad  Bettrement  Aet,  the  National  Beoovery  Aot.  and 
the  Oull^  Coal  Act  were  enooeealveiy  outlawed  as  the  child-labor 
iSatuto  had  been  outlawed  30  yoars  before. 

Soon  thereafter  the  Nation  was  told  t^  a  Judicial  pronounda- 
mento  that,  althoiigh  the  Federal  Oovemment  had  thus  been  ren- 
dered powerless  to  touch  the  problem  of  hours  and  wagea.  the 
States  were  equally  he^less;  and  that  It  plwswd  the  "personal 
•oonomle  pradileetlcos"  of  a  majort^  of  the  Court  that  we  Uve 
in  a  nation  where  there  la  no  legal  power  anywhere  to  deal  with 
its  most  difllcult  practical  nroblema — a  no  man's  i»"H  of  <tn«^i 
futility.  *^ 

Furthermore,  eomt  tojunetkms  have  paralysed  the  madilnery 
whUA  we  created  by  the  National  Labor  ReUUons  Aet  to  settle 
great  disputes  ragtag  in  Che  iaductHal  Held,  and.  Indeed,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  ever  arising.  We  hope  that  this  aot  may  yet  escape 
nnal  condemnation  in  the  hi^eet  Covt.  But  eo  far  the  attitude 
azKl  language  of  the  courts  to  reUtkm  to  muiy  other  laws  have 
BAde  the  legality  of  this  act  also  uncertato  uid  have  encouraged 
corporations  to  defy  rather  than  obey  It. 

In  the  campaign  of  1989  you  and  I  premtaed  this  to  wortli^men 
and  women: 

'X>f  course,  we  wUl  oonttoue  to  seek  to  Improve  working  ean<B- 
wms  for  the  woikers  of  America — ^to  reduoe  hours  oveTlong.  to 
toCTeaae  wages  that  speU  starvation,  to  end  the  labor  of  dUldren,  to 
'rtpe  out  eweatiAMpa.  •  •  •  We  wm  provide  uasftf  wortt  for 
toe  needy  unemployed.  For  aU  these  things  we  have  only  Just 
begun  to  flf^t." 

And  here  agato  we  cannot  atford.  elCher  Indlvktaally  or  aa  a  party, 
to  postpone  or  run  from  that  fight  on  advlee  of  defeatist  lawyers. 

But  I  defy  anyone  to  read  the  opInlonB  cooeemiBg  A.  A.  A.,  the 
Ballroad  Retirement  Aot,  the  Nattooal  Ueoumj  Act.  thi    ~   ~ 
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Coal  A«t,  and  Che  Hew  York  aalnjmnm  wags  turn,  and  tall  m  ex- 
actly what,  if  anything,  we  can  do  f or  tte  Industrial  worker  to  thu 
seesion  of  Congrees  with  any  reaaooable  oertatoty  that  what  we 
do  wiU  not  be  nulilfted  aa  m»«vi»M»t*^|^^Tnal 

During  the  coarse  of  the  past  4  years  ttie  Nation  has  been  over- 
whelmed by  disasters  of  flood  and  drought. 

at odem  science  knows  how  to  protect  our  land  and  our  people 
from  the  recusenoe  of  such  catastr8(>hlsa  and  knows  how  to  pro- 
duce as  a  byproduct  the  Messlngs  of  cheaper  electric  power.  With 
toe  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority  we  made  a  beglnniiw  of  that  ktod 
of  protectkm  on  an  Intelligent  regional  Irnis  with  only  two  of 
its  nine  projected  dams  completed,  there  was  no  flood  damase  to 
the  valley  of  the  Tennessee  this  wtotsr. 


oouam'  XHJUML'iiuMs  nuuu.' 


Not  how  can  we  ooafldenCIy  Anmyff^^^  i;h»^ 
project  or  extend  the  Moa  to  the  Ohio  and  other  voUeyi  vrhOa  the 
lowest  courts  have  not  hesltoted  to  paralyse  the  oDeratkma  hv 
sweeping  Injtmcttons?  ■—    *  t~«  "j 

The  Ohio  River  and  the  Dust  Bowl  are  not  conversant  with  the 
habits  of  the  toterstote -commerce  clause.  But  we  ahafi  never  be 
safe  to  ovr  Uvea,  to  our  property,  or  to  the  ber!ti«e  of  our  sou 
gpt"  ^^  ka*«  •ope^'ow  made  the  toterstaSe-ooowieree  daiMe  eoa- 
versant  with  toe  habits  ef  the  Ohio  River  and  the  Dust  Bowl 

In  the  campaign  of  1986  yon  and  I  snd  aU  who  supported  us 
did  take  eogntsanee  of  the  CMklo  River  and  tte  Dost  Bowl  We 
sakl:  **Qf  ooorse,  we  wUl  oonttoue  our  efforts  for  dioiKht  and 
flood  control  •  •  •  for  these  thinga  we  have  only  juSt  h«un 
to  fight.  • 

Here,  too,  we  caimot  aSoed.  either  Individually  or  aa  a  party,  to 
postpone  or  run  away  from  that  fight  on  advice  of  defeatast 
lawyers.  IM  them  try  that  advlee  on  saealliMi  men  ^tntw^  sand- 
bags on  the  levees  at  Oahw.  "  i~-^  — ««» 

«.?**i-?^  anyone  to  read  the  optolone  to  the  T.  ▼.  A.  ease,  tbe 
Duke  Power  ease,  and  toe  A.  A.  A.  case  and  ton  us  sMetly  wfaed 
we  can  do  as  a  National  Oovemment  to  *^t  seesion  of  nniMiiiae 
to  control  flood  and  drought  and  geneiate  cheap  power  wttoanv 
reasonable  certainty  that  whstt  we  do  wfllnot  benttUlflsd  m 
unconstitutional. 

_2^  **yg*  ^  the  dwrlKani  ataead^  rendered  and  the  wlde- 
qnead  refusal  to  obey  law  incited  by  toe  attttode  cf  the  ooots 
create  doubts  and  dlflfcultles  for  afanoet  everything  else  for  wtileh 
we  have  promised  to  fight— help  for  Che  cr^^led,  for  the  Mind. 
*<*  the  motoers — tosmance  for  the  unemployed — security  for  the 
•g8*l— protection  of  toe  consumer  against  monopoly  and  speeola- 
tlon— protection  of  the  tovestor-^the  w^ilng  out  of  iSt^ma— 
dieaper  electrlelty  for  the  homea  and  on  the  farms  ot  Anmrtcs 
Tou  and  I  owe  it  to  ourselves  todtviduaUy.  aa  a  party  and  aa  s 
nation  to  remove  those  doubta  and  dUBcultlea. 

In  this  fi^it,  as  the  lawyers  themselves  asy.  time  is  of  toe 
essence,  m  three  elections  during  the  past  8  ynrs  great  majorities 
have  approved  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  Tb  me.  and  I  am  sure 
to  you.  those  majorities  msan  that  the  people  themsdvea  realise 
the  Increasing  urgency  that  we  meet  their  needs  now.  Svery  delay 
creates  risks  of  totervanlng  events  which  make  more  and  macs 
difficult  an  totdllgent.  speedy,  and  democratle  solution  of  oar 


XS  ami,   TtMM  TTTliflS   TO 

As  Chief  Bsaeuttve  and  aa  the  head  of  the  DeenociBtlc  Facty.  I 
am  unwilling  to  toka  thoee  rlslrs  to  the  t<nnmtrj  ^^d  to  ItM 
party-^  postpoafng  o«e  mooaseit  beyond  atoaoluto  neiweHj  tka 
time  when  we  can  free  fron^  legal  doubt  thoae  poUclM  whkSi 
a  propsAve  seiuUan  of  o«r  probteuw. 

Floods  and  drowghta  awl  agrleuiturBi  son 
industrial  oonfttelon  and  dleorder.  cannot  be  handled  fc 


I  have  another  amfcitlaa  not  ao  great  an  amhttton  as  that 
imlch  I  have  for  the  country,  bat  an  MnHt*<ni  whidh  aa  a  Wfin 
kmg  Dsmoerat  I  do  not  baUeve  onwacthy.  It  is  asi  — wi||«n  lor 
the  Democratle  P»ty.  ■— «—»  «» 

The  party  and  Its  asenolsHs  have  had  the  toiaglnstlan  to  par^ 
Ove  rsarnriat  unity  heiam  the  surface  of  apparseM  dtverstty.  We 
ean  therefore  loBg  reaaato  a  natural  raDytog  point  far  tto  eooi 

tlve  effort  of  aU  of  thoee  who  truly  believe  to  political  and 


wondering 


It  wSl  tafes  eouisgs  to  let  our  mtods  be  bold  and  find  the 
to  meet  toe  needs  of  the  Nation.    But  for  our  party,  now  aa 
always,  the  counsel  of  eoan«s  U  the  oouimI  at 

U  we  do  not  ha*o  the  courage  to  lead  the 
where  they  want  to  go.  aomeone  else  wiU. 

Here  Is  one-third  of  s  nation  lU-aowlataad.  Hl-dad. 

Here   are   thoeuands   uj^on   thoosands    of   f i 
whether  next  yearls  pctasa  will  meet  tooli 

Has  are  thoueands  open  tliwsnds  of  ^-r-  . 
for  long  hours  to  taetorlea  for  Inadequate  pay — .„.. 

Bme  are  thrvnwanrts  upon  **"«"««  ~*«  of  dkUdran  who  »>w^iii  be 
at  achool.  working  to  autoee  and  mills— now. 

Here  are  strlkaa  more  fei  iiailiiiig  than  w»  have  ever  known, 
costing  mllliona  of  dollars— now. 

Here  are  epctog  floods  thrsatenlng  to  roil  agnto  down  our  ifvar 
valleys— now. 

Here  is  the  Dust  Bowl  begfimlng  to  Mow  ■g««T* now. 

If  we  would  keen  fUto  wlto  tooae  who  had  tatth  to  i^  if  uo 

'I  aay  ws  sextst 
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H«wtf d  UniTcnltj,  tlie  Vtgn,  mnd  the  Nmtkm 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  E.  MAPES 

or  MxcmoAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATIVES 

Fridaif,  March  5, 1937 


.„-.—    „    „^«,.    LOUn    O.    CmAMTOK,    JUDOS    OF    THB 

^fonuiH  JinnciAL  xhbtbict  or  locmaAM.  on  mabch 

ICr  IIAPES.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder  the  leave  to  extend  my 
tmimtkB  tn  the  Rbooio.  I  include  ttie  following  address  by 
Bod.  Louis  C.  Cramtoo,  fonner  Congresaman  from  Michigan 
and  now  Judge  of  the  fortieth  Judicial  circuit  of  Michigan, 
at  the  celebration  of  the  seventieth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  Howard  University  in  Andrew  Bankin  Chapel  at  the 
university  In  Washington.  D.  C  Tuesday.  March  2. 1937: 

la  his  annuia  iiiiiMgi  to  CoogreH,  December  S.  1805,  Preeident 


But  ben  thoee  rights  bave  been  guersateed  In  our  fundynenUl 
lewM^weHo  unSverMOlf  enjoyed.  For  their  preeervatlon  oar 
OoremmflDt  esiets. 
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•on  e'i^JISimnent  botUned  on  the  wm  ««ja.  «>•."'•  •»» 
libertv  o(  every  tndlTlduftl  dtlaen  beoooM  mtereeUng  to  eU. 

iSttet  eentenoe  tbe  author  of  the  DedanUlon  at  Independence, 
thepienilnent  toiler  o(  the  cMiae  of  ^ii«*ioa»cj.9pltamlmdtbm 
tiMtSeetlon  for  such  a  form  of  government.  The  foundOT  «  »» 
£^£^^  eiudmt.  at  htetoy.  end  ••  they  5?d  •t^tod  ^mV 
Wfoumd  that  on  every  page  alnoe  history  had  flret  begun  to  be 
SSrSSdttUrwTleeiloi  {raiwrltten  large,  ao  thataU  may  read; 
ttetmWy  age  and  everywhere  whoever  has  ««troUedti»e  gov- 
^SuSiiSk  dbntroUed  it  i»to»arllT  In  his  owntotereet:  ttat. 
^A^m  the  government  waa  controlled  by  an  autocratic  numw^ 
ortara  olaM.  this  has  always  been  true.  It  was  ao  when  a  Herod 
wasaUeto  and  did  bring  ""wro^  •^  eufferlng  Into  thousands 
JfLmS  to  his  domlnlonbicause  he  thought  he  was  th««by  Mfe- 
Kuut^  his  own  rule.  It  was  so  when  a  class,  a  mtoortty.  nUed 
ItTDuM^We  have  shuddered  at  the  terrors  of  the  French  Bevtdu- 
ttSST^ut  It  SS^MltoaSor  Mrabeau  said.  rThe  sudden.  Im- 
iMtuaus  revense  of  the  many."  ^..  .. 

Bere  was  founded  a  democratic  form  of  government.  «>  that, 
•a^havlng  a  share  in  the  Oovemment.  that  Oovemment  should 
oono«n  ttsslf  about  the  welfwe  of  alL  ^      ^  _^    ,  ..^^ 

^SSngUm  and  FtankUn  gave  great  credit  to  the  effect  (tf  the 
esnysarihoBas  Patoe  to  iMding  and  to  shaping  the  thought  of 
ttas  Oolanles  during  the  Revolution,  in  that  remarkaUe  Common 
Sense,  which  he  published  to  January  1TT6.  and  of  -^ilch  swne 
MO.000  copies  were  speedily  sold  to  the  limited  P<V«fl«tlon  trf  the 
Colonleajtod  which  did  so  much  to  bring  about  a  declaration  <a 
independsoee.  he  mmsm  with  bis  oondemnatlon  <rf  all  govwmnent. 
tt!e  bastbS  bataneosaeary  evU.  He  and  the  othera  who  then 
fwwbt  fbr  human  liberty  had  oone  to  distrust  power  to  govem- 
■Mnt,  wbeMver  Imlgort  They  had  found  monarchs  unjust  and 
they  had  found  paiUaments  oppressive. 

In  setting  up  a  democracy  to  rule  the  fWner  OoIbnleB  the 
founders  of  our  Oownmant  resorted  to  popular  rule,  to  the  rule 
of  the  majority.  IHsre  ars  today  too  many  who  eoncelve  ma^ 
tarlty  rule  the  great  objective  to  our  sehame  of  government,  who 
regani  tbe  wttl  at  the  majority  aa  Infallible  and  aacroaanct  and 
tobe  fttUy  eOSeUve  as  instantaneously  as  possible.  But  that  was 
not  the  thought  of  the  foundsrs.  With  thein  rule  by  majority 
-WfT  not  the  end:  It  waa  but  the  means  to  the  end.  The  great 
and  aoiKht  was  tbe  uroteeHoa  of  the  rights  oC  the  todlvlduaL 
TheDedaratlaa  ofladapeDdenoe  proclaimed  that  man  has  "cer- 
rlgbts.  to  Itts.  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hapfd- 


of  the  united  Statee  to  Its  opening 

of  tbe  united  States,  to  ordw  to  pro- 

tbe  general  weUiiie"— we  have  heard  m\i6h  about  the  gen- 

«Bl-welfan  eianaa.  but  we  have  not  heard  eo  much  about  the 

t  *K^  folkiw    "and  seeme  tbe  blesstogs  of  Uber^-  to  our- 

and  our  postertty."  .„      ^. . 

I  iq  meet  the  pfF*^^'  dssaand.  there  ware  written  toereto 

an  thoae  nieelflc  guaranties  of  Individual  rights.  reUglous  fteedom. 
trial  by  a  Jury  of  pean  before  punlalunent  for  crime,  that  one  a 
merty  shall  not  te^takaa  eaospt  by  due  prooem  of  law.  tliat 
wAevwi  the  Oovemment  may  take  the  property  of  the  etttaen 
esowt  for  puhUe  use  and  upon  adequate  compensatlim. 

These  Individual  rlghta  tbla  generation  of  Anwirlrans  have  to- 
bvlted  We  did  not  flght  to  wto  thsas.  and  their  unchallenged 
^ZiH^Z^  «e  take  m  amattar  of  oouisb.  THey  are  to  us  of  but 
coounonpiaoe  tsaportance.  And  yet  to  mubh  of  the  world  today. 
SdtolS  «baS  have  knovn  so-called  ctvUlaatlan  for  many 
centurlso.  where  untventtles  have  had  conttoued  evlstfmre  for  a 
^^^^  -    1  human  knowiedge  has  gone  far. 

been  great,  thoee  Inhennt  huaaan 

I  think  of  one  great  people  today 

-_-.,,, Uberty.  whoee  life,  whoee  warsh4>  of  Ood. 

all  SB^  only  at  the  pleasure  of  tbs  dletatcr. 


. 0BSAT  AMOKALT— SLAVmT  HV  A 

ATt^TanSSund'  £SfyrS?^'^vlf  ^^tlST^ 

^'ThSl.^SLS^^Sileged  to  travel  and  to  vUrtt  many  »Plt^<J 
nations.  If  one  from  another  land  were  to  ask  me  what  he.  with 
but  a  day  to  n>end  to  our  coimtry.  should,  above  all  else,  see  to 
America  I  woi3d  without  hesitation  answer,  "The  Uncoto  Memo- 
rial to  Washington."  Not  otherwise  could  he  so  wdl  gato  a  con- 
centlon  of  the  true  genius  of  our  tosUtutlons.  The  immortal 
Ltocoto  was  a  lonely,  melancholy  soul,  but  be  waa  America,  he 
embodied  the  traditions  and  the  a^lratlons  of  An^ca  f or  real 
SSSSuberty.  for  the  righto  of  the  tocUvidual  His  life  must 
have  aeemed  to  him  ever  one  of  frustration.  Both  to  poverty, 
self -schooled,  elected  to  Congress,  and  denied  a  second  term, 
candidate  tea  M)pototment  as  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office  and  denied:  curiously  unhappy  to  love  •ffafr»°dJ°i»nS***<? 
^  Mary  Todd,  defeated  for  the  Senatorahlp.  elected  President, 
but  only  to  find  the  Nation  heading  for  the  rocks  of  disunion.  hJs 
leadership  not  recognised  to  his  own  Cabinet  or  ac^ted  fuUy 
eVenta  the  NOTth^  How  illuminating  were  the  words  to  the 
Hackett  letter  shortly  before  the  Gettysburg  Address: 

"These  comments  constitute  a  fair  specimen  of  what  has  oc- 
curred to  me  through  life.  I  have  endured  a  8";**^  <»«fLo*.  ^<"^ 
without  much  maUce.  and  have  received  a  great  deal  of  ktodness 
not  quite  free  from  ridicule.    I  am  used  to  it." 

Whatever  other  great  issues  were  involved  to  that  Clvfl  W«. 
Ltocoto's  seal  for  the  destruction  of  human  slavery  Is  not  to  be 
qiiestloned. 
In  that  second  maugural,  March  4,  1865.  he  said: 
"Fondly  do  we  hope— f ervenUy  do  we  Pray— that  «ila  m^^y 
scourge  of  war  may  speedUy  pass  away.    Yet.  if  God  wills  that  it 
continue  untu  aU  the  wealth  pUed  by  the  bondman's  250  years  of 
unrequited  toU  shaU  be  sunk,  and  untU  every  drop  of  blood  drawn 
with  the  lash  shaU  be  paid  by  another  drawn  with  the  sword,  as 
was  said  3.000  years  ago.  so  stUl  it  must  be^^d.  "The  Judgmento  of 
the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether.' " 
And  to  his  address  2  weeks  later  to  an  Indiana  regiment: 
"I  have  always  thought  that  all  men  should  be  free;  but  if  any 
should  be  slaves,  it  should  be  ttrst  those  who  desire  it  for  them- 
selves and.  secondly,  those  who  desire  it  for  others.    Whenever  I 
hear  anyone  arguing  for  slavery  I  feel  a  strong  impiilse  to  see  It 

tried  on  him  personally."  

Three  weeks  later  came  the  surrender  of  the  great  Lee.  two 
days  after  that  Ltocoto  made  his  last  pubUc  address,  taking  up 
In  his  broad  and  patient  way  the  problems  of  reconstructiooL 
And  April  14,  1865 — 3  days  later — he  was  dead  from  the  hand  of 
the  assassto. 

That  was  America's  supreme  tragedy,  its  most  awful,  most  dis- 
astrous tragedy.  Twenty  years  of  reconstruction  woes  followed — 
the  tragic  era  It  has  well  been  caUed.  And  now.  after  70  yeara. 
the  tragedy  Is  realized,  it  may  be  weighed,  but  not  yet  are  Ito 

effects  overcome.  ._     ^     *      ^i.    »  m  .    i* 

The  imtlmely  death  of  Ltocoln  was  tragedy  for  the  Nation,  it 
waa  tragic  woe  for  the  Negro.  Lincoln  sought  realities,  not  sub- 
terfuges. He  did  not  seek  the  appearance  of  hinnan  Uberty.  he 
sotight  the  reality  of  Uberty. 

The  Negro  was  Just  emerged  from  generations  of  slavery.  « 
absolute  dependence  on  another  race,  of  responsibility  denied,  of 
development  refused,  of  education  made  crImlnaL 

April  14,  1866,  the  Negroes  were  a  race  of  children,  to  take  on 
the  fvill  responsibilities  of  matxulty  amid  aU  the  devasUtlng  bit- 
terness of  reconstruction.  They  were  a  race  of  slaves  become  free 
men  with  all  the  responsibilities,  which  for  generations  had  so 
rigorously  been  denied  them,  now  thrust  In  full  array  upon 
t^m— the  heavy  re^xmslbilltles.  moral.  poUtlcal.  economic.  The 
battle  cry  of  freedom  gave  place  to  the  peace  curse  of  freedom — 
a  fireedom  legal  but  not  real. 

And  today  contemplate  the  advance  that  race  has  made  to  lltue 
more  than  70  years.  It  must  be  recognised  as  a  marvel  and  as  aa 
earnest  for  the  greater  future  ot  the  race. 

TBS   CaWSSIS   OV   HOWASO    UMIVUSTTT 

It  was  Novwnbo-  20.  1866.  to  these  early  days  of  tragic  Negro 
fteedom  that  Howard  University  was  conceived  at  a  prayer  meettog 
to  the  ]^lrst  Congregational  Church  to  Washington.  It  was  then 
decdsred  by  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard: 

"Tbere  is  but  one  solution,  and  that  is  an  education  for  these 
people  which  will  be  truly  and  genuinely  Christian,  so  that  they 
can  be  brought  to  the  place  where  they  will  see  the  genius  of  our 
America  and  what  it  is  to  be." 

January  23. 1887.  8.  629  was  totroduced  by  Senator  Henry  Wilson, 
of  Massachusetto.  a  great  figure  of  the  time  and  6  years  later  to 
become  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

February  6  it  was  reported  from  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  by  Senator  Morrill.  6  years  before  sponsor  of  tbe 
MOrrlll  land  grant  for  education,  and  on  his  motion  that  day  passed 
the  Senate. 

March  1  it  passed  the  House  on  motion  of  Ebon  C.  IngersoU.  of 
Peoria.  HI.,  the  successor  to  Owen  Lovejoy. 

March  2.  1867,  it  was  enrolled  and  signed  by  Andrew  Johnson, 
President  of  tbe  United  SUtes. 

And  thus  two  President  Johnsons  figure  to  the  hlatcoy  of 
Howard,  and  of  each  I  prophesy  succeeding  generations  will  have 
enlarged  ai^predatlon  of  their  essential  greatneas. 


And  Ibns.  W  yeaiB  ago,  Bbwartf  Ubfverslty  was  bom. 

the  perfect  number,  and  70  should  be  10  times  soda  petfeetton. 
But  now.  of  maa  it  Is  IntfmatRd  that  nsnliasinas  be^is  at  70. 
But  tt  must  not  be  so  of  lastttutfams.  ~ 

Howard  is  now  TO  years  old.  snd  I  am  rantoded  of  a  great 
oommunlty  btrtnday  party  I  stteuSed  a  few  yean  ago  to  Michi- 
gan, the  ooBSston  being  a  woman's  one  huudiedth  birthday.  And 
when  a  irlend  lApusaod  the  hope  tbe  old  lady  might  live  another 
century  tfie  pronqitly  reqModod.  "And  X  dra^know  why  X 
shouldn't.  X  am  certainly  starting  the  second  century  modx 
stronger  than  I  did  the  first  one." 

Howard  today  Is  a  great  umverslty,  with  a  brUUsnt  president 
and  an  able  a/dmtolatratkm,  with  a  notable  faculty  of  leaders  to 
sclenoe  and  to  thought,  with  2.000  determined,  trained,  and  ad- 
vancing mtoda  to  lU  student  body.  The  past  Is  an  «t»«p»««»««w 
for  the  fHture.    XXa  usefulness  is  oni^  begun. 

na  saoKBaooav  or  bowasd 

Think  fbr  a  UKnaeat  of  the  ro-obleais  and  the  ^vm^tt^m  gi  tq 
yeaxa  ago.  Think  of  the  rankUng  wounds  of  elvU  war.  the  dev- 
astated southland,  the  aU-oonsumlng  bitterness  of  reconstruction 
that  came  so  near  to  the  uneeatipg  of  a  President,  the  enfranchised 
race  of  untrained  and  unprepared,  the  new  mit^n^jr,\i^  strostuxe  to 
be  buUt. 

The  statutes  of  tbs  session  of  Gongreas  ending  March  3. 1867.  give 
you  much  of  the  bolder  outUnes  of  the  scene : 

"To  tocorporate  the  Washington  Coiuitar  Horse  B.  B.  CO.  to  the 
District  of  Columbia." 

"To  punish  llle^  voting  to  the  District  of  Columbls."  Hut 
problem  doea  not  now  exist. 

ICo  authorlae  acceptance  of  residuary  legacy  of  James  Smith- 


"To  admit  Nebraska  to  the  Union." 

-To  make  appropriations  to  supply  deficiencies",  an  art  that  still 

exists. 

"To  ffstabliah  and  protect  national  cemeteries." 

"To  grant  lands  for  a  mllltarj'  road  from  The  Dallea  to  Fbrt 
Boise",  an  to  the  wild  and  \mknown  West. 

"To  relieve  certato  dratted  men." 

"To  provide  for  a  more  efficient  government  of  the  rebel  States." 

"To  regulate  the  terms  of  certato  civil  officers"  as  Congress 
sotight  to  domiiukte  the  Bzecutive. 

"To  tstahllsh  a  Department  of  TMucatlon".  with  a  commissioner, 
a  chief  clerk,  and  a  clerk,  an  army  with  two  genwals  for  one 
private. 

"To  relieve  Inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns  on  the  public  lands", 
relief  not  being  now  entirely  a  new  Government  imdertaklng. 

"To  estahUsb  a  surveyor  general  to  Mnnt^t^a  and  land  offices  to 
Montana  and  Arizona." 

"To  establish  ocean-mall  steamship  service  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands." 

"To  prohibit  peonage  to  New  Mexico." 

"To  establish  cerUto  post  roads",  early  P.  W.  A.  projects. 

"To  pay  certato  indebtedness  and  expenditures  of  the  city  of 
Washington",  a  precedent  stin  much  honored  locally. 

"^o  Incorporate  Howard  University  to  the  District  of  Columbia." 

THS  ACT  or  MASCH  S,  ISST 

This  provided  "that  there  be  established  *  •  *  a  anlversity 
fcH-  the  educaUon  of  youth  to  tbe  liberal  arte  and  sdenoes." 

And  in  section  6 — 

"That  the  university  shall  consist  of  ths  following  departments, 
and  such  others  as  tbe  board  o£  trustees  may  establish:  First, 
normal;  second,  collegiate;  third,  theological;  fourth,  law;  fifth, 
medicine;  sixth,  agriculture." 

Tmiy  the  vlaion  of  the  founders  of  Howard  waa  a  broad  one 
and  a  oourageoua  one. 

And  with  rare  foresight  section  10  reads,  "that  aatd  corporation 
ShaU  not  employ  ito  funds  to  banking  operations." 


KOnCATXOICAI. 


nr  I set 


It  was  only  80  years  before  tliat  Mlch^an,  to  1887.  had,  for 
the  first  time  to  America,  provided  for  college  education  of  any 
sort  at  public  expense. 

It  was  only  10  years  before  that  Mlchlgaa.  to  1867,  to  ite  consti- 
tution of  that  year,  had  provided  the  first  agrteuttnral  eoUege. 
And  tt  was  only  that  same  1857  that  the  Shsffield  Hrlfntfflc  Sdioal 
of  Applied  Chemistry,  opened  to  1M7,  began  its  lectnree  to  agri- 
cultural chemistry. 

It  was  only  8  yeore  before,  to  1M3,  that  the  MorrlU  Land  Grant 
Act,  donating  public  landa  fbr  pgipoaee  of  educatlasi.  inaugurated 
for  the  Natkm  a  revolutionary  program  of  Indastrlal  education. 
That  law  stressed  mUltsry  education,  but  I  take  it  that  wm  only 
the  1862  method  of  getting  arovod  the  Supreme  Court.  It 
pvtlenlarly  dbected  to  the  anownagement  of  the  agricultural 


It  was  only  2  years  bef«re  that  the  MassadhiostU  Institute  of 
T^M^tofliogy,  in  laeo.  Inangvrated  tbe  first  attsn^rt  to  provide  a  ool- 
Mglate  cosne  to  marhanin  arts^  new  more  dignified  as  rnctoesrli^ 
with  various  bran^iasL 

.  ^  ^'ss  Dr.  Bugane  Davenport,  dsaa  of  the  College  of  Agrtosl- 
turs  and  vlea  pnatdant  at  HlinoSi  University,  who  wrote: 

"At  time  of  passage  of  the  Mtorrlll  Act  what  was  then  eallsd 
science  had  not  obtained  a  reqwctable  foothold  to  the  world  of 
education  which  waa  brought  up  azid  trained  to  the  atmoqihere  of 
the  classics.    And  this  was  not  unnatural,  for  as  yet  even  ehem-  i 


a 

•  •••••• 

nDSetrtdty  bsd  been  Tiimssii  il  to  the  telegrsph  wire  but 
-'""lenitsly  adjudged  at  this  time  by  one  of  our  fbramoet 

as  enorsly  asriev  for  anything  further  than  telegn^rtiy.'* 

•  •••••• 

ef  the  first  and  ssost  bltt«  ismss  raised  by  the  Land 

a»aat  Act  waa  the  ohjeetlve  toward  whidk  tbe  new  eystem  was  to 
be  directed."  ' 


"It  is  impassible  to  theee  days  to  rsallas  tbe  fun  eztsnt  of  the 
sndtement  aroused  during  the  period  of  the  dtenissinn.  We  were 
ahesit  to  eduoate  the  laboring  people,  after  which  manifestly  they 
wovild  no  longer  work.  If  dvillaatien  were  to  stand,  thats  min^ 
be  iMwsrs  of  wood  and  dOMPsrs  of  water.'  Unices  tbe  saaasea 
■hould  be  willing  to  labor,  there  could  be  ao  leisure  etana  and. 
thnsfom.  aa  o^ture;  and  it  was  asetmaed  that  people  would  not 
work  with  the  hands  if  by  any  posatblllty  labor  eeuSd  be  avoided. 
At  the  bast,  fanners  and  artisans  might  be  trained'  but  they 
oeuld  not  be  readUy  edncated."  ^^  ^^ 

Such  waa  the  sttuatlan  to  the  general  field. 


TBS  BOWABO 


or  laev 


But  Arhen  It  came  to  the  Negro,  to  the  North  as  vreO  as  to  the 
South.  U  waa  gravely  debated  as  to  whether  it  was  wtw.  or  even 
posslMe.  to  educate  the  Negro. 

And.  notwlthstondlng  all.  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard  and  Senators  WU- 
son  and  Morlll,  and  Oongressman  IngersoU  and  President  itody 
Admson.  and  the  Congress  gave  a  charter  and  Federal  reeognl' 
tlon  to  this  Negro  university  TO  years  ago  today.  And  then  was 
launched  the  Negro  cm  a  program  of  broad  and  eonstruettvo  edu- 
cation "in  the  Uberal  arto  and  sdencee." 

In  his  defense  before  the  Rouse  Committee  on  Bducatlon  and 
Labor  of  certato  alleged  expenditures  of  refugee  funds  fbr  tfato 
Institution  Oeneral  Howartl  said,  about  1870: 

rme  preliminary  meetings  of  the  tiuslees  of  Howard  UMvetelty 
show  beyond  question  that  the  original  design  was  the  ednention 
of  ftccdmen  and  their  deacendants:  and  the  daaeee  to  the  several 
departmento,  from  Its  beginning  xmOl  now,  show  that  that  design 
has  been  carried  into  execution.  The  charter  la  not  HmMed.  bat 
was  Intended  to.conprehend  this  object." 

And  to  his  autototagraphy  he  wrote: 

"Almost  from  ite  tocepUon  I  regarded  that  Institution  as  of 
the  first  Importance,  as  an  object  lesson — a  complete  exhibit  to 
Its  nrganlBBtlan  and  to  Ita  operation  of  the  higher  grade  of  school 
work.  Bers  I  tried  to  footer  its  life  to  the  eodal  aa  well  as  in  the 
Utcrary  eeatak  reoognlslag  aa  far  as  it  could  be  done  the  ««»T>twwwt 
of  ttie  Negro  sdialar.  teacher,  and  profs ** 


iSMT  ROWA 

General  Howard  was  chosen  president  of  the  new  liMtttutioa 
April  6,  1809.  He  continued  his  freedmen  work,  held  rank  and 
];>erformed  his  duties  as  a  general  to  the  Begular  Army,  and  gava 
unceasing  labor  to  the  amnlnlstration  and  devetopment  of  the 
university.  Row  arduous  these  labors  were  may  be  Judgsd  from 
his  statement: 

'T  accepted  the  office  with  the  express  eondltian  that  its  <himandn 
should  not  toterfere  with  my  military  dutlee.  After  that  I  habitu- 
ally performed  every  day  the  executive  functions  of  the  Instttotion. 
I  was  ex  crfBdo  chairman  of  the  executive  coounlctee.  ehalrmBn  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  and  of  ea<di  separate  faculty. 
exercises  at  the  chapel  were  opened  by  me  when  to 
and  to  some  Instances  during  the  temporary  abeenes  ef  a 
I  taught  his  daases.  I  also  prepared  and  ddivered  to  tlM 
lectures  on  conduct.  dlsclpUne,  and  other  subjecto.  Thte  oAoe  Z 
held  for  6  years  and  4  months." 

One  huiHlred  and  fifty  acres  on  this  «<n—maT<rftm  aisTstmo,  qntte 
outside  the  dty.  had  been  bought  for  a  «»*««pif  Tlksa  lots  wera 
•cAd  to  raise  the  $150,000  the  lands  eoet.  Oensnd  Bovrard  bought 
one  lot  for  SIXMO  and  thereon  he  spent  $li,000  to  ball«Ui«  a  hoiaa 
that  was  his  home  for  some  years.  Tliat  hoose.  aa  you  know.  stlU 
stands  on  theee  grounds,  and  I  hap%  always  will.  I  cannot  tmagtoe. 
If  JtOm  Harvard  had  built  a  house  snd  It  were  stlU  standing  on 
the  Harvard  groimds.  that  it  would  ever  be  lemoved. 

In  a  t&ne  of  imparalleled  Mttsmsss  he  plunged  Into  the  most 
omtroverslal  tmdertaktog  to  that  btttsr  eontroversy— the  place  of 
the  Negro  to  the  body  poUtlc  and  the  body  economic. 

He  sufletud:  he  was  tradneed;  he  was  revlted:  at  least  twice  he 
was  farmaUy  Investigated. 

Ihe   1870  Houss  eonanlttee   unanimously  reported   1 
eommlsslener  has  been  a  devotsd.  honsst,  and  able  pnblle 
"That  his  great  trast  has  besn  performed 
eeonoraleal^.  and  meet  suosessfUlly." 

And  later,  after  a  searching  Army  Inquiry,  Oen.  W.  T. 
reported  that  Howard  iffid  his  whole  dirty  and  he  deswes  watt  of 
fatt  oouBtry".  and  this  report  wsa  fonaally  appswed  by 
Orant. 

Oen.  O.  O.  Howard  was  tbe  foondsr  and  tbe  tnsfilisflisi  and 
leader  to  this  irlonnor  lurtuss  to  adwnssn  Mam  ednsaltan  i 
this  day  is  Ms.    Tte  trsntendoas  soeeeas  eg  IMs  nmvaisisy  Is 
vindication  and  his  monument. 


The  act  of  Marob  %,  1867.  provided  for  teccrpotstkm  snd  fbr 
oertato  Federal  contacts,  but  It  did  not  provide  any  fbdsral  M- 
ipcsaslbfllty  or  even  aatbortas  any  Fsdsrw  contributions. 
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■t  Mm  pi— art  of  tiM  dtotator. 


enlarged  appreciation  ctf  their  eeeentlal  greatneaa. 
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am>m^  miBMil  wm  abto  to  aid  aoinawliat  with  Firaadinea  tnoda. 
nlnMnUvSMmmnl  yean  after  he  oaaaedtp  be  pw^*|«*  «»«f 
SZMiDBWMsttv  received  Ita  flcat  direct  Federal  approprlatlan. 

MmL  theee  oontrlbutlona  have  continued.  UntU  IMS  they  wwe 
SJTSJiMSooSoOto  any  one  year.    In  the  paat  10  yean  they 

***TL*T&"o{*ll3i^»»* "authority  for  aoeh  eppropnattooe.  r»- 
-mSL  to  amualpototo  of  order  and  parliamentary  ttf««7«225: 
Sg'^tgcSSae^ffMrtato  or  definite  program  for  the  develop- 

^S^T  a  blU  to  correct  thla  dlfllculty  waa  drawn  by  me  to 
.vmmJULtion  with  the  ooUege  authorltlee  and  totroduoed  by  me 
S^^oSe^twthe  -Se  bill,  totroduced  by  Repreeent^ 
S^i£!^'nvmra£m  a  member  of  the  committee  on  edne». 
«teak  »»»«^iw  law  and  la  now  to  effect. 
jS  bS!ff  0?  «ich  a  etep  we  urged  partlculany  that  national 

•TaSSSuTNeglJ^Siirm  U  eeeentlaUy  a  national  problem, 
i  Bfl«uM  national  funda  have  been  long  need  for  education 
fj  STtoSiSJ^Swrwe  took  thrtr  limda  from  the  Indian.. 
S^,^!Jr»^N«^^we  to^thelr  bodlee  and  brought  thoae 
SSl^tSf uSaSwa^^STcona-rt  of  the  Negroea.  ^ 

^'^BeSSl^rSe^^dSSStS^*  Und^jrant  fund,  the  Negro 

"'i^S^JSS^^l'Si.'^^STBS:^^  the  great  phllanttiroplrt. 
w^S!^^  tSoroughly  to  education  for  the  Negro^ho  gave 
JJJjyi?  mXooSoto^t  cauee.  and  built  over  6.000  «aiool- 

***^  Ji^teSTi^'been  totererted  to  the  work  of  Hojnnl 
imtWMl^^^der  the  leaderablp  of  Ita  new  president.  MordeMl 

li^mTiia  leaUv  dlstlngulahed  work  of  the  great  biologist,  K.  k. 
5S?^LJ5Sir!SLMi^h««rbeen  poMlble  to  a  Negro  anywhere 

MM  ui  ju»w  laaden  of  the  race  la  one  of  which  we  nmy  au 
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tarmlnlng  the  character  of  that  influence,  thla  great  vnlnntty  will 
be  an  Inq^ortant  factor, 


of  hai«hne«  of  tbb  wpttt  «f 


<Co  o  Howard  dreamed  and  bullded.  Eoeenwald.  outetand- 
toJSsia  to^SI^wSSI^W  and  a.  a  phllanthroptot.  said  the 
dream  had  ooom  true. 

A  mrmiiM  raooux  roa  bowabd  , 

gStS  J^s^ss  «sri  th^djaSr^^ 

S^rimv  Federal  oOclal  exlatenoe  ended.  A.  a  matter  of  fac^ 
SJSi  M^^Sto  hSSThLlapMr to  the  building  and  adoption  of 
SESIaI.  iSurtlSltl  waitalt  a  coimectlng  link  between  prt- 
SSe  SSuiiSow.^rtSch  haa  always  done,  uid  n^,»»  dotog.  w 
Sih  torSwSd.  the  Interior  Department^  "J'^SSLf'^ 
«te^  OM  Bureau  of  Iducatlon.  the  co«nmltteea  o*^OW«».  |md 
^TdmlSatratlQa  of  the  university.    Only  a  connecting  link. 

"Si'S^Si"- to  £^;SS?S.S£.  with  the  tostltutlon 
•wSroo^tS^imtwlatlng  committee.  I  had  the  hearty  coopeara- 
2!^of^!»y««I2S?SSlates.  the  late  Charley  C«'rte^  of  Indto 
k^^-  wnitem  «^-»«»%—  also  of  Indian  blood,  now  retired  from 
SS2;«I^SSk  l!S&.  5fo£».^Sirout  of  Congrea.  and  lU  to 
STSSlSSbSPitolmmnch,  of  M^^,'"'!' •  P^«rSf 
2r  «2!.!.i  TTBiMnltv-  and  laat.  but  not  least.  Edward  T.  Taylor. 
^JSS^bSSS^^r^  ofirjeat  ApproprlaUon.  Committee 

^M»d^  a  unlventty  largely  making  brick,  without  straw. 
tjSS^dSu,  bet  laoktoff  to  buildings,  equipment,  material. 

^^^tig^  staff  **M*  salaiisa.  .  .. 

"TTiMtif  the  le-year  plan  than  la  to  develi^  •  flrst-daaa  university 
ier  44)00  atodenta.  with  ample  f  acUltlea. 

Why  MCh  a  unlvMlty  for  tbe  H«lgo»  w-i«. 

1  n  wttl  afftard  a  notable  marimt  for  the  beet  ftm  bratoA. 

S.*  S  Irtll  oonSmite  a  flaid  f or  the  proving  of  tSe  capacity  of 

*^  ^^wUl'^rive^tSrSMt  tralnlBff  today  for  the  Negro  youth. 
t  JiJiJjSJiSi  mi«H?to  the'  totellectual  leadenhlp  of 

^'mmthla  matter  waa  reoelvtag  the  approval  of  Coo^tmlmiA 
toJSeHSee.  December  8.  1»80.  during  the  conrtderatlon  of  the 
gnranstetlonbUl.  andlstUladheratothebellef:  ^.  ^  _^^ 

^^t^^Mned  to  mo  that  no  raieo  wUI  ever  rise  very  hl^  with- 
ootteSenhtoof  their  own.  ibey  may  v«y  weU  be  ald^lby  other 
SEeTbS^SSeea  they  develop  leadership  of  their  own  they  an  not 

vnmc  nwnw.  i--«»        -  he  ««if"«**  the  recingnltton  their  due. 

A  nee  win.  eventuaUy.  find  and  take 


ttoally  ptey  •  graa*  part, 

I  xmmABitaxm.  iBd»- 


And  the  10-year  plan  Is  becoming  a  reality.  The  lands  eewn- 
tnj  to  the  plinnedeetabllHhmeTitbave  been  acqulxwLHoward 
hM  a  wondertulloailon on  thl. high  land,  wltt  Seventh  Street,  and 
tibe  recreation  land,  on  the  west,  and  attractive  McMUlan  Reser- 
voteSthe  Soldlen  Home  Park  to  the  east.  The  style  of  archj- 
toOun  adopted  and  already  exempllfled  to  the  dormitory  quad- 
ranide  and  to  the  chemistry  buUdlng  Insures  dignity  and  beauty 
toiSe  structures.  The  building  program  moves  forward  and  the 
sieat  library,  the  architectural  center  of  the  Howard,  gladdens  our 
hMota  with  Its  progress.  In  teaching  and  administrative  staffs 
steady  advance  Is  made. 

The  general  education  board,  the  Roeenwald  foundation,  and 
other  Murces  of  vital  philanthropic  support;  the  alumni  of  the 
university,  scattered  though  they  are  now  throughout  the  Nation 
and  the  world:  the  administration  of  the  university— all -an  co- 
cK>emting  with  great  riTectivenees  to  make  the  plan  an  actxiallty. 

Andas  I.  a  disembodied  official  spirit  of  another  day.  come  back 
to  theee  old  familiar  scenes.  I  am  happy  to  find  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  so  great  and  so  effective  an  toterest 
to  the  development  of  this  great  school  for  a  race.  The  President 
of  the  United  Stotes  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  the  Congress 
and  its  Appropriations  Committee,  all  these  are  working  together 
to  accomplish  great  things  for  the  future  of  Howard  and  the 
Negro  race. 

DHJCATION  aMKNTlAl.  IK  A  TtOS  PBOPLS 

And  what  is  this  idea,  education? 

Aristotle  wrote  that  it  is  "an  ornament  to  prosperity  and  a 
ref\ige  to  adversity",  and  we  need  both  the  ornament  and  the 

Scrf<»non  said.  "If  the  iron  be  bltmt  and  he  do  not  whet  the 
edge,  then  he  must  put  to  mon  strength,  but  wisdom  1.  profitable 

to  direct."  ^  _.        „     »..  w  . 

Our  Webster  said:  "Knowledge  does  not  comprise  all  which  is 
contained  to  the  large  term  of  'education.'  The  feeltog.  are  to  be 
disciplined,  the  passions  are  to  be  restrained;  true  and  worthy 
motives  are  to  be  inspired;  a  profound  religious  feeltog  1.  to  be 
instilled,  and  pure  morality  inculcated  under  aU  circumstances. 
AU  this  is  cOTiprtsed  to  education."  ^  ^  _^  ...  _.  *w 

So  la  education  essential  to  the  tadivldual.    But  what  of  the 

Nation?  

In  the  days  of  the  Confederation  was  enacted  toe  great  ordi- 
nance of  1787  for  the  government  of  the  Northwest  Territory, 
from  which  Territory  were  carved  a  number  of  great  Stat«,  to- 
dudtog  my  own  Michigan.  Thereto  was  slavery  first  proscribed 
by  the  American  Union.  

I  still  can  see  clearly  the  words  from  that  ordtaance  that  were 
lettered  upon  the  arch  of  the  Coltunbian  organ  in  the  old  audi- 
torium at  the  University  of  Michigan  to  my  student  daysthere: 
"Region,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to  a  good  gov- 
ernment and  the  hi^iptoess  of  manktod.  schools  and  the  xneans  at 
education  shaU  forever  be  encouraged."  The  notable  development 
of  educational  facilities  to  the  States  formed  from  the  Territory 
1.  nroof  that  those  words  were  taken  seriously.  .  .  .    ^ 

Qeorse  Washington,  to  that  undying  PareweU  Address  which  he 
issued  to  the  people  to  September  1798.  and  which  every  dtlaen 
should  read  from  time  to  Ume.  declared:  ..    

••  "Tls  substantially  true  that  virtue  or  morality  is  a  neceasair 
spring  of  popular  government.  The  rule,  todeed.  extends  with 
more  or  less  force  to  every  species  of  free  government.  • 
Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institutions 
for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion  ««  the 
structure  of  a  government  gives  force  to  pubUc  (pinion  It  la 
tnerntlsl  that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened." 

Very  poeallsly  his  fears  for  popxilar  rule  may  well  have  ari«n 
from  thetoen  prevalence  of  Illiteracy  to  the  Colonies,  tocludtog 
his  own  Vlrgtola.  ^^    ^,  .  . .  ^^ 

General  Howard  sought  here  to  build  for  the  Negro  and  for  tho 
Nation— to  bvilld  through  education,  ^^ 

■ducation  is  bringing  out  what  Is  to  a  man.  what  la  !**•][■**; 
This  university  is  an  important  safeguard  for  the  future  of 
America  as  it  1.  for  the  welfare  of  today. 

TBS  mOBO  AMD  AMX8ICA'.  rUTUU 

In  my  remaps  today  I  have  sought  to  address  myself  parUcu- 
larly  to  you  young  men  and  women  of  the  student  body,  who  an 
to  play  great  parts  to  the  tonwrrow. 

M^y  of  you  may  have  felt  your  color,  your  race,  la  a  handi- 
cap; that  you  an  handicapped  by  discrimtoatlona;  moat  oi  jou 
M^  doubt  have  fdt  your  poverty  a  hard  handicap,  your  lack  <tf 
Infiuence.  and  that  you  are  on  your  own.  a  handicap;  and  I 
marvel  that  so  many  of  you  are  enrolled  here  aa  students.  I 
admire  the  courage  and  the  detvmination  that  drives  you  on. 
And  you  may  remember,  the  greater  the  handlcapa,  the  hardahipa 
to  be  overcome,  the  greater  the  accomplishment  to  suoceas.  the 
greater  the  credit  that  is  your  due. 

Carlyle  said  he  did  not  like  those  who  alwaya  had  the  word 
•nmposalble'*  to  their  mouths.  You  are  showing  the  real  Axnerfr* 
can  mlrit  that  believes  aU  things  are  possible. 

Howard  University  will  go  on  to  a  great  work.  And  there  is 
need  to  America  for  every  great  construcUve  influance  to  dtlaen- 


KlpBhtf  irreto  In  a 
Amertea: 

nrbe  cynto  devil  to  hi.  blood 
lliat  bkU  him  mo^  hi.  huxrytog  soUL 
That  bid.  him  flout  the  law  he  makea. 
That  bids  him  make  the  law  he  flouts. 
Till,  daaed  by  many  doubts,  he  wakee 
Tlie  drumming  guns  that  have  no  doubta." 

There  ht  much  to  be  done  to  the  building  of  America.  This  Is 
your  America.  America  must  nrve  you.  aa  others.  Tou.  as  others, 
must  serve  Axoerica.  Aa  one  oontamplataa  the  wonderful  nifiiiieas 
of  the  Negro  race  to  a  brief  70  yean  since  slavery,  one  can  aoora- 
date  how  great  that  service  can  be. 

Democracy  1.  not  automatic.  It  la  not  ncoeasarily  i»-T"tnent, 
We  have  seen  how  temporary  ha.  been  it.  life  to  many  a  fonim 
land.  Just  as  great  power  haa  In  other  time,  nasncitt.  ao  may  the 
power  of  pcyular  government  here  also  pan.  I  waiind  once  over 
the  barren  fields  over  the  ridge  trom  the  ira/^^i^rian  port.  CavaUa. 
and  studied  the  few  crumbling  remnants  of  walls  ^^^tr  mark  the 
site  of  ancient  Phll^jpl,  once  seat  of  the  power  of  the  world. 
"Sternal  vlgllanca  1.  the  price  of  llboty." 

Above  all  otban  the  underprivileged,  the  weak,  the  poor,  moat 
have  free  Institution..  From  them  only  can  they  havehope  of 
opportunity  to  rise.  The  strong  may  protect  themselves  or  baxgato 
with  new  powen  that  come  toto  being.  The  weak  and  ttMir 
destiny  In  effective  guaranteea  of  individual  liberty,  "■qua!  Justice 
under  the  Uw~.  It  haa  been  phraaed;  government  of  laws  nther 
than  of  men. 

It  is  yoxur  leadorshlp  that  may,  to  another  day,  play  worth-while 
part  to  the  preservation  of  our  free  institutions^  our  birthright  of 
todlvldual  rtghta.  for  your  poaterity.  for  America. 

When  Lincoln,  as  a  formaUty.  was  asked  to  say  a  few  word,  at 
the  dedication  of  the  battlefltid  of  Gettysburg  he  utteiod  eudi 
fundamental  and  vital  truths  that  they  an  forever  to  rixw  to 
the  ean  ot  free  Americana:  ^^ 

"But,  m  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  eonaecmte, 
we  canxM>t  hallow  this  groxmd.  •  •  •  It  is  for  xis,  the  living, 
rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unftolshed  work  that  they  have 
thus  far  so  nobly  carried  on.  It  is  rather  f or  im  to  be  here  dedi- 
cated to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us.  that  from  theee 
honored  dead  we  take  Increaaed  devotion  to  that  cause  for  wtocb 
they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotKm;  that  we  hen  hitfaly 
reeolve  that  the  dead  shall  iK>t  have  died  to  vain;  that  the  Nation 
shaU,  under  God.  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom:  and  that  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  shall  not 
perish  fn»tt  the  earth." 

May  Howard  go  on  alvnys  to  greater  thtogs.  to  play  always  a 
worthy  part  to  the  shaping  of  the  desttoy  of  America. 


In  Memory  of  Kiiate  Rockne 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  S,  1937 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  C.  JASPER  BELL.  OF  UXS80DBI.  ON  MARCH 

<  1837 


Mr.  McCX>RMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarioi  in  tbe  RsootD,  I  include  the  following 
address  ddlvered  last  night  by  the  gentleman  from  MisBOtiri 
[Mr.  Bell]: 

Our  Natloo  today  shoold  bow  to  solemn  reverenoe  to  the  meoaflry 
of  the  late  Knute  ^'^^^vt.  Norwegian  inumgrant  who  itxe  to 
IvBlghts  of  glory  that  eotnmmid  his  life  aa  a  glarions  esaaple  to . 
all  of  ua  who  aeek  to  follow  the  nilaa  of  nortsmanshln  and  fair 
play  to  our  dally  livm 

Six  yean  ago  K&nte  Rockne  died  niddenly,  unexpectedly,  to  an 
airplane  crasli  near  Baaaar,  Kan...  where  today  a  very,  very  few  of 
vnoae  who  cherldi  hi.  memory  will  gather  at  the  Rockne  Shrine 
there  to  honor  him. 

Rockne  for  many  yean  tfiaied  the  g^oriee  and  honor  of  a  Natkm'. 
r^)ect  and  admlretian.  a.  did  hi.  good  friend,  the  late  vrm  Rogen. 
who  bxmleany  lost  hi.  life  thiou^  a  dmllar  speetaeular  accident 
a  few  yean  later. 

Bom  to  Norway,  migretlng  to  the  United  States  with  hi.  family 
ybite  a  dind,  Knute  Rockne  became  a  national  figure,  diaracter- 
izing  aU  that  1.  good  for  the  Nation  to  fair  pkiy.  sportsmanshto. 
and  rimnllntsi  of  endeavor.  A  greater  Christian  Influence  never 
existed  to  our  Nation. 

^  hanarof  his  deed,  and  the  Idealism  that  he  Inspbred  over  tbe 
watton  a  President,  an  ex-Presldent  of  the  United  Stetes.  the  Ktog 
^Norway,  and  wveral  State  leglelatures  then  to  srsrtfm  joined 
with  the  Nation  to  expressing  their  condolenoes  and  sorrow  at 
ue  Ion. 
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or  bhn  Wm  Bofen  saM  In  his  basaeiy,  rtnoan  maniwr* 
-  "!?J'*^*^  ^^5?**  *•*•  •  Fnaldent  or  a  gnat  pobUe  maB% 
death  to  make  «ls  wImIo  Hatloa.  regardlan  of  age,  raoaor  erwed. 
shake  their  head,  to  nal.  .Inocrs  Know  and  ny,  'Atot  It  a  ■>»"«m? 
he*,  goner  "  -^,  •«»  *  «.  •  hwuw 

In  the  bulletto  wIMcH  «hs  prefaot  of  nUgi^a  addresses  to  Notn 
Dame  students  dally.  Father  O'Kan  said; 

"ICnute  Rockne  had  a  wider  Infiuenoe  to  developing  the  ideal, 
of  fair  play  than  any  other  aaan  to  his  generation.  Be  did  it 
under  the  banner  of  the  Mother  of  God.  Tou  may  be  mm  that 
ahe  took  care  of  him  to  hla  hour  of  need."  ^^ 

Tha  late  PrnkWiiU  Oaleto  Coolidge  nid: 

"Back  of  theM  achlseMients  was  a  gnat  man.  an  itiiy«><iM 
leader,  and  a  profound  teacher.  HU  tratotog  wa.  not  r^nat^til  t? 
the  physical  side  of  athletics.  Be  put  totellectual  and  moral 
vahiee  toto  aamea.  Be  taught  men  that  tnis  sport  waa  sometiunf 
dean  and  elevating.  Bight  Uvlng  and  right  thinking  went  Into 
hi.  victories. 

Many  may  think  only  of  Knute  Rockne  as  a  football  coach  He 
wa.  more  than  ^^ft. 

This  many-sl«lod,  greatly  gifted  Ncrwaflan  could  have  made  his 
nme  mark  to  other  endeavon.  Footban  happened  to  appeal  to 
him  because  it  absorbed  so  much  of  hla  boundless  enemand 
for  the  further  reason  that  he  could  have  a  part  to  tha  mduixim 
of  the  Uve.  of  the  young  men  he  loved  w  dearly.  »»««««» 

"BodL-,  a.  he  wa.  known  to  his  friends,  was  suoceasful  as  a 
profeenr  of  chemlrtiy.  an  after-dinner  qteaker  and  nationally 
v>o!wni»et»nf,  a.  the  oiganiaer  of  a  succenful  insurance  buslneea 
a  motlon-pictun  technldan  produdng  fllms  of  athletle  events' 
and  as  an  automobile  sales  manager  for  the  General  Motois 
Corporation. 

Without  being  a  fire-eater  or  a  professional  rahhle-rouaar. 
^*f<*T>e  was  naturally  a  builder  of  pep  axkd  energy  and  ambttloa 
to  otbM*  men.  Be  could  asake  active  agato  the  meet  inert  group 
of  men.  Be  soomed  oratorical  tricks  and  florid  frendea.  Be  wsa 
a  teacher  who  eought  only  to  impart  to  othen  the  knowledge  that 
he  had,  thenby  winning  their  oonfldences  and  their  best  endeavon 
to  his  behalf. 

Be  often  told  one  story  that  .tlrred  him  fOnver  ^g^nmt  rabbla- 
rou.ing: 

"When  I  waa  on  the  NOtn  Dame  aquad",  he  said,  "we  had  a 
coach  who  ton  a  passion  to  Utters.  Befon  a  game  he  would 
rip  off  his  collar,  shake  hi.  fist  to  our  faoea.  and  shriek:  'An  you 
bums  going  to  quit  like  a  lot  of  yellow  cun  or  an  you  mobm  to 
fight?'  After  three  or  four  doecs  of  such  blood  and  iron,  ahard- 
boUed  halfback  turned  to  his  varsity  guard  and  said.  'What  do 
you  think  of  the  old  man's  act  today.  BUI — not  so  hot.  ehf  " 

Hla  teams  wwe  living  sermons  of  the  value  of  home«Mm  funda- 
mentals. HI.  phllon^le.  of  life  wen  Amri^n  in  their  oon- 
04>ta.    They  fitted  toto  the  scheme  of  things. 

With  the  eqjwndiag  use  (tf  the  radio  and  the  Inrresscd  ability 
of  the  press  to  record  deeds  of  men.  Rockne  fumishad  ■>*">**>««»»g 
of  stobUlty  for  America',  "modem  youth",  tlie  product  oftte 
hectic,  wild,  aodMl.  and  economic  ndurge.  after  the  World  War 

The  football  gridiron,  of  the  Nation,  when  he  won  national 
acclaim  aa  the  teacher  of  aturdy,  fine  yoxing  men  that  fought  to 
wto  battle,  for  him.  typlflad  the  reawakening  of  the  youth  of  the 
land  to  qxirt..  fair  play,  and  dean  endeavon.  Yet  tha  grtdlrtm 
was  only  the  rtue  from  which  It  wa.  ponlble  for  htm  to  broadcast 
the  Rockne  Ideus. 

The  tnditlonal  rellglou.  tdennoe  of  oar  Nation  was  nflseted 
to  the  student  body  of  that  great  iiniverilty  at  South  Bend,  and 
that  wme  tolerance  extended  to  the  gridiron  vrhen  Rockne,  hlm- 
Mlf  not  a  catholic  untU  4  yean  before  hi.  death,  enjoyed  tha 
oonfldenoe  and  finest  ooopentlon  and  help  of  many  nan-Oathoboa. 
Notable  among  them  were  George  Olpp.  one  of  the  greatert  baeka 
to  Notre  Dame  history,  who  wa.  the  son  of  a  Congregational 
minister.  The  Mllla  family— German  Lutherana—fwnll^edNOtza 
Dame  team,  wltti  five  brothen. 

Characterising  all  of  tbe  true  democratic  Ideal,  of  oar  Natkm. 
Rockne  wa.  a  friend  to  everyone. 

A  small  lad  to  South  Bend,  whoae  name  Rockne  never  knew, 
cried  when  he  heard  of  Rockne*.  death.  Tb  the  entreaty  of  a 
friend  that  he  Mop  crying  he  md.  "I  know;  but  wasnt  he  ono 
great  goyl    Why,  he  used  to  epeak  even  to  mer 

To  Bay  Famlrr,  of  Coral  Oablee.  Fla..  another  boy  of  about  IS. 
whom  he  had  not  known  personaUy.  Rockne  had  written: 

"DB*a  Bat:  I  have  bean  away  on  tha  road  for  ssversl  mantlML 
hence  the  delay  to  answering  your  letter. 

"I  adasln  your  pluck  very  much  and  wish  Z  could  be  of  some  help 
to  you  to  helping  to  build  up  a  batter  j^yalque  and  bettar  team, 
but  from  what  you  write,  you  mmt  he  baJding  your  own  and 
better,  and  I  hope  you  can  Inspln  your  playfdlow.  to  greater  and 
more  hwtlng  efforts. 

"Bralna  will  alwaya  wto  over  brawn  and  than  Is  a  lot  of 
tion  to  this  f  or  aU  of  ua. 
"Z  stocerdy  hope  everything  is  goisg  along  nicely  with  yoo. 
"My  **—'"—'  —-•-*■ 


Zn  thl.  mazuMT.  with  both  young  and  oM.  he  ei^tund 
bodyl.  frienddilp,  confidence,  and  admlratkm.   Be  ww  aa 
who  Uvad  and  practiced  the  Ideals  of  our  democrai^. 

The  Nation  has  consoUtion  to  the  fact  that  Rockne  Imparted  so 
much  of  hi.  dynamic  personality  to  othen  that  the  p^w^tr,^  ideala 
for  qwrtsmanship  and  fair  play  will  oouttoue  to  be  tatwht  by  tbese 
stiidents  who  knew  him  weu  and  by  thoee  who  atmiu**  liiVw4t^*^^,»f 

lUher  Charles  OlXmnall.  Notn  Dome's  prssldant.  cava  tbe  ontr 
wplanaMon  pcssthle  for  Knute  Bockns's  nirriiMs  wbm  ha  -***Ti 
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that  hit  dianetar  had 
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Vietoiy  Daj  AddresB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALFRED  L.  BULWINKLE 

or  NOBTH  CASOLDfA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKESBNTATTVES 

Friday,  March  5, 1937 


Appnia  BY  HOH.  BOBKBT  L.  DOUOHTOH,  OF  NOBIH 
CABOUKA.  OH  MARCH  4.  1987 


Mr  BtJLWINKUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Rcoou.  I  Include  the  folkmtng 
speech  delivered  by  my  eoUeafue  from  North  Carolina  lUx, 
DouoHtoHl  at  a  Victory  Day  dlnxwr  at  Oiarlotte,  N.  C^  last 
night: 
I  ahran  feel  that  Z  am  etandlng  on  hallowed  gnmnd  when  X 

•m  In  Cterlotto  or  Meetlenbmg  County.  w     .-  *-. 

It  to  oartlcularty  fitting  that  thte  vletcry  ceiehratlan  should  be 
h«  haTSrSTdty  of  Chartotte.  BWeped  aa  tt  to  to  htotortajl 
tradttknto.  thto  dty  has  had  much  to  do  with  Tlctotlea  to  the  pMt. 

llSSyec^  ^d  knows  that  here  to  Mecklenbxng  Conner  waa 
made  one  of  the  llirt  definite  and  oOetal  movee  ^«I»  P«^J™ 
way  for  the  greatest  of  an  A««rt«njlctorl«.  Bm  » ;»»■  ^ 
the  early  Inhabitants  of  thto  county  met,  drafted,  and  adopted  the 
Srt^™larat^  <^  indepemlenoe.  which  had  mucfi  to  do 
Sm^  Se  iSStog^<w  freedSmTndSie  building  of  the  IJ»t«t 
B^Sonof  fteepeople  to  aU  recorded  htetory.  The  declaration  of 
toSSiSenSriStSS  here  wa.  the  Insplrmtloii  of  «be  Decjaratlon 
^C^^qpoMlenee  later  signed  to  Philadelphia  on  ^^IjA.l'n^. 

toTltwSttiat  toe  wnbattled  patriots  stung  Lord  Comwallto 
wlS^^Sin.  dSta^ed.  and  Incessant  restotance  that  he 
nrf**^  the  dty  "The  Horaet'i  West."  

We  are  hsra  tonight  to  oelebrato  •  .F^* J*^5fyL*^«SS™I 
torlas.  to  the  State  and  Nation,  as  well  as  to  the  Ttoth  Coogrea- 
S»>ri  Dtotrlet  and  liecUsnburg  County,  where  X  noto  that  you 
SSr^^SSStr  of  mora  than  aOXWO  for  «»»»fS*S,S*a^ 
Sa  test  alaotlan.  the  latgsst  glren  by  any  county  to  North  Caro- 
Kl^S^Im  this.  JwipSit  contribution  to  the  cause  of  good 
■ovsmmcnt.  I  ooogratolato  you. 

Thfsss  oferwhdmlng  and  smarttog  Tlctorles  leaTe  no  doubt  aa 
to  the  wUl  of  the  peopla  with  respect  to  the  party  they  wish  to 
mtmst  the  aSairs  of  uelr  Ooremment.  _^  ^        ^ 

wTairhirrlirparty  adherents  to  oelebrato  •  JP^  «^^ 
toot  If  our  porpoass  go  no  deeper  nor  our  IdeaU  hli^.  ,^<*e"«^ 
no  ondlt.  for  sodo  alao  ths  scrlbss  and  phartoees.  Xn  18M.  -^bm 
BasseU  and  hU  party  took  ofsr  th«  goremment  of  oot  great  State 
thsTalBO  piobi^  W  a  Tietory  osiebratkm.  Harding  sadhto 
ZlcStn  iBif*  odeBsatad  their  oomtog  into  power,  and  Herbot 
Boovsr  lAd  hla  foUowli«  of  reaetlonanas  osiebrated  thetar  grasping 
flg  the  ralana  of  our  OoferamMrt.  Ftom  theee  expenenceswe  haTS 
lMRMd«hat  party  vletarlas  may  bs  and  are  sometimes  defeats  for 
1110  paoBla  and  a  ealamllv  to  tha  country. 

A  Tifltflrv  for  an  individual  canrtlrtato  doea  no*  naosssarOy  cxaj 
wtth  tta  vlcuvy  for  thae  whom  he  to  supposed  to  serve.  R»- 
SttaWy  too  oAan.  Just  the  lavana  la  true.  In  too  ma^  cassa 
STdmSob  imfTSan  alooa  hato  bean  the  henefidarles  of  psrty 
Mamplis.aDd  the  gnat  maas  of  anaHean  paopla  reoetre  noChlng 
bat  asclaet  and  bad  govemmenfc.  ^  . 

vSaSki  landslides  of  1982  and  ine  ware  more  than  party 
triumphaTrhey  were  real  Tlctorlea  for  the  American  peopto, 

telyto  the  depieaslon  It  became  clear  to  a  great  number  of 
onr  dtlaena  that  proqwrity  and  economle  security  were  mattns 
St^medtoSly  aiSetod  by  goremmental  poUdea.  and  by  the 
attitude  of  the  then  eUstlng  administration. 

ivawan  euiiftuPtad  on  etary  hand  by  oonereto  examplea  of  the 
iiMilt  Tf  Inaetton  and  «bm  InabUtt^  of  the  Hoover  administration 
toeopa  with  the  proWama  oonfwnting  It.  Bwk  fallow,  doeed 
Setartsa.  hmd  Unea.  aoup  kltehena.  trade  and  eommerdal  stag- 
natlon.  and  Um  general  eeonorote  paralysto  ^read  rq^dly  •cross 
thelogth  and  breadth  or  thto  Nation.  The  specters  of  want  and 
fe^uingrwera  abroad  to  the  land.  Savings  were  wiped  out  by  the 
tattwa  of  financial  tnatttutloaa  or  the  slump  of  vahaea^  and  In- 
ormt  dwindled  to  f»«tipt«to>tM^  we  saw  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
emnlofed  increase  by  leapa  and  bounds  and  more  and  mora 
tedoiMea  Hffit  their  doora  and  thair  maehlnsry  became  silent. 
Plfumi  mttUon  laboring  people  who  were  ansloas  to  work  and 
willing  to  work  were  unable  to  find  employment  and  earn  a  llva- 
Uhood  for  thsmssivss  and  famlllea. 

AgHtnMnrm  had  never  been  to  a  mors  deidorable  condition, 
nam  psodueta  were  eeUhv  for  rulnoos  jprloea— to  most  casee  far 
-  -      ■^-  —    -  — -• — " — ,    •tb»  purchasing  power  of 

that  they  could  no  longer 
Industry,  to  turn,  oeaaed  to 


Fum  produeta  were  eeiiing  ror  rumon 
below  the  aetoal  coat  of  production, 
tba  fsrmera  waa  so  greatly  rednoed 
bay  the  products  of  todnstry.    Xndust 


Bloy  labor,  and  the  industrial  sections  could  no  longer  pwdtaaa 
Ss  f armera*  urodoeta.  Thto  Tldous  circle  grew  worse  until  the 
whole  eoonomlo  machine  was  at  a  virtual  standstill.  Our  foreign 
trade  was  more  than  three-fourths  lost.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  fanners  were  dlqxMseesed  of  their  homes  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  mote  were  faced  with  the  same  fate  unless  help  came 
from  some  aoixtot.  ^  ^  ^         „^ 

Xt  was  verily  the  aero  hour  to  the  history  of  our  Nation.  The 
people  had  lost  confidence  to  their  Oovemment  and  its  power  and 
SHotey  to  serve  th«!m  to  the  time  of  their  distress  and  need.  The 
Oovemment  imder  President  Hoover  did  nothing  to  correct  the 
causes  of  these  calamltlea  and  very  little  to  relieve  the  actxte  wanta 
and  suffering  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from 
the  Lakes  to  the  Oulf .  Mr.  Hoover  expressed  some  ploxis  hopes  and 
some  sentimental  pr(q>hedes.  but  otherwise  sat  with  folded  hands, 
■ometimea  saying  things  were  all  right  and  at  other  times  that 

prosperity  was  Just  around  the  comer.  

The  people,  distressed  at  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  turned  to 
the  Democratic  Party  to  1932  as  their  only  basto  for  hope.  TTie 
Democratic  platform  and  the  Democratic  Presidential  nomtoee  put 
new  life  and  new  hope  into  the  hearts  of  the  despairing  people. 

The  great  victory  of  1932  swept  the  Hoover  administration  out  of 
ofice,  placed  the  affairs  of  the  Government  in  the  hands  at  the 
party  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Woodrow  Wilson.  On  everyone's  lips 
was  the  p^ww*  pranklto  D.  Roosevelt,  and  many  wondered  If  he 
could  save  us  from  the  catastrophe  upon  the  very  brink  of  which 
our  national  existence  was  trembling. 

I  believe  that  none  of  us  will  grow  too  short  of  memory  to  recol- 
lect how  the  confidence  of  his  reassxirlng  voice  and  resolute  action 
Inspired  the  bewildered  and  frightened  people,  nor  how  he  swiftly 
and  surely  moved  in  those  dark  days  In  early  March  1933  to  save 
our  banks  which  had  not  already  failed  and  our  deposttcvs  who  had 
not  already  been  rutoed;  also,  how  he  marshalled  the  governmental 
fot«ea  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  and  hxmgry.  and  how  he  set 
about  systematically  and  determinedly  to  correct  the  evils  and 
abuses,  whose  very  roots  were  interlocked  with  the  causes  of  the 
depression. 

Blind  fear  was  banished  and  an  intelligent  and  courageous 
attitude  became  its  substitute.  Problems  were  courageously 
faced,  and  successful  action  took  the  place  of  inaction  and  failure. 
By  legislaticm  and  by  prompt  Executive  efforts  the  banking  sit- 
uation was  remedied.  Banks  were  reopened  and  the  depositors' 
confidence  restored.  Home  and  farm  owners,  faced  with  mortgage 
foreclosures,  were  given  relief  in  the  form  of  lower  interest  rates 
and  extension  of  time  in  which  to  meet  payments.  The  price  of 
farm  producte  was  raised  to  a  level  which  Insured  a  reasonable 
profit  to  agricultxire  and  restored  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
farmer.  Labor  was  aided  by  wage  increases  and  hour  regulations 
and  greatly  increased  employment.  The  purchasing  power  of  our 
farming  sections  once  more  becoming  normal,  the  wheels  of  our 
factories  began  to  turn. 

Through  greatly  tocreaaed  credit  fadlltlea,  money  came  out  of 
the  storm  cellars  and  was  put  to  use  agato.  The  deadly  cycle 
of  decreased  pivchasing  power  and  decreased  production  graduaUy 
came  to  a  st<»  and  began  to  reverse  itsell.  Produetton,  wages,  the 
price  of  agricultural  products,  and  national  tocome  have  made 
KratlfyinK  and  surprlstog  improvement. 

If  a  visitor  from  Mars  had  spent  a  week  among  ua  to  J^uary 
1983  and  could  now  return  for  another  week,  I  am  convtoced  he 
could  not  believe  we  were  the  same  people  or  the  same  Nation. 
The  bustoess  activity,  the  hustle  of  contented  and  prospwons 
dtlaens.  the  look  of  optimism  and  cheer,  generated  by  »  gro^g 
feeling  of  sectirlty  and  economic  stobillty,  the  busUe  of  active 
todustry,  trade,  and  commerce,  and  the  resssuring  i?™J»"  i" 
tocome  and  values  that  now  exist  throughout  the  l«gth  and 
breadth  of  thto  Nation  are  to  marked  contrast  to  the  tragic  con- 
ditions that  mrevalled  to  1932.  ^^  . 
The  vlctonSe  of  the  democratic  Party  to  1932  aiid  1934  were  not 
only  vtotorles  for  the  candidates  of  the  DemocraUc  Party  but  they 

were  vlctcrlea  for  the  American  people.  ,,  ..,..,„,-,rt 

The  dominating  laaoe  to  1936  was  clear-cut  and  well  understood. 
Briefly,  It  was:  Should  we  retum  thto  Oovemment  to  the  old 
selltah  order  which,  through  ite  bliiidness,  toefflciency.  and  dlsrs- 
eard  for  the  rights  of  the  average  citizen,  and  Its  subserviency  to 
fortified  privUege  and  toordinate  greed  which  had  thought  down 
upon  the  entire  country  the  most  disastrous  economic  catastrophe 
with  which  our  Nation  has  ever  been  afflicted;  or  would  we  go 
forward  under  the  wise  and  courageous  leadership  of  that  greatest 
of  all  Americans,  that  pilot  of  proven  worth,  that  leader  whose  acta 
and  policies  during  the  past  4  years  have  repaired  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  damage  wroxight  during  the  preceding  12  years  of  Re- 
publican misrule,  that  beloved  humanitarian,  Pranklto  D.  Boose- 

On  thto  tosue  on  November  3.  1936.  the  American  people  spoke 
their  sentiments.  The  results  can  leave  no  doubts  as  to  the  will 
of  the  people  on  this  issue.  Loud,  clear,  and  definite  was  the 
vokie  of  the  electorate.  Never  has  any  administration  received 
such  a  mandate,  nor  have  we  ever  known  a  more  conclusive  vote 
of  confidence. 

Here  we  have  a  real  victory.  A  victory  for  every  todlvldual  whose 
toterests  were  overlooked  or  disregarded  during  those  12  years  of 
Republican  misrule.  A  victory  for  agrlcultiire  and  for  todustry, 
for  the  banker  and  the  bank  depositor.  A  victory  lor  the  farmer 
and  home  owner.  A  victory  for  the  aged,  the  infirm,  the  destitute, 
the  Jobless.  A  victory  for  the  workers  to  the  mtoe,  the  factory,  or 
to  trade  or  commerce.  A  victory  for  the  tovestor  and  the  manu- 
facturer, for  the  merchant,  and  for  the  consumer. 

Theee  are  the  thtogs  that  bring  to  ua  here  a  real  sense  of 
celebration.    Ihey  inspire  and  nurture  a  feeling  that  transcends 
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party  lines  and  that  leads  as  to  the  hlUtapa  from 

view  the  greater  good  for  the  whole  Nation  wtthoot  rsgard  for 

jMirty,  dass,  or  creed. 

Before  dosing.  I  wish  to  pay  a  personal  tribute  to  th«  one  person 
above  all  others  who  haa  made  this  victory  possible. 

When  historians  look  back  upon  the  period  through  which  w« 
■re  now  paaslng.  through  the  clarifying  atmosphere  of  time  and 
onderstandtog.  we  may  be  siire  that  the  name  of  Pranklto  D. 
Roosevelt  will  take  on  greater  and  brighter  hister  until  he  stands 
among  the  Immortal  leaders  of  all  thnes. 

We  apt«^'^"«  Idolize  our  heroes.  Washington.  Jefferson.  Prank- 
lto. i*v*^n,  aiul  Wilson  have  emerged  frtHn  the  petty  bickering, 
fault  finding,  and  arrogant  blindness  that  partially  douded  them 
to  their  contemporaries,  to  stand  serene  to  their  honored  places, 
secure  to  their  proven  worth.  When  Ote  smoke  and  tumult  of  our 
present  battles  have  cleared  away,  never  doubt  but  that  Pranklto 
D.  Roosevelt  will  stand  with  those  heroes  on  a  padestal  seoood 
to  none  of  them. 

Never  have  we  had  a  mere  foroefal  leader.  Never  to  our  history 
have  courage,  totellect,  power  of  declsUm.  promptness,  and  force- 
rutoeas  of  action,  and  above  all  a  great  hesrt  full  of  humanitarian 
qiialltlas  been  more  fortunately  eomhinad  than 
beloved  Prealdent-^Pranklto  D.  Booaevelt. 


to  our  great  and 


Hie  Supreme  Court  Controvert 


^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  CLARENCE  E.  HANCOCK 

OP  NEW  YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Frtday.  March  S,  19i7 


RADIO  Ar>y«""*«  BT  HON.  OLARSNCB  S.  HANCOCK,  OP  NBW 
TOKK.  ON  PKB&UART  28.  1087 


Mr.  HANCOCK  of  New  ToriL  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  and  to  that  my  constituents  on  both  sides 
of  the  Supreme  Court  controversy  may  know  my  position.  I 
ioasri  in  the  Rkcoro  a  copy  of  a  speech  I  made  in  a  radio 
broadcast  on  February  28,  1937,  in  a  program  in  ^lich  I 
participated  with  Rei^esentative  ntAMcra  D.  Cduon,  Repre- 
sentative W.  Stkrlxmg  Colk,  and  Senator  Rotal  S.  Copelaiid: 

liSdlea  and  gentlemen  of  central  New  York,  as  the  WFBL  an- 
nouncer haa  probaUy  told  you,  this  U  dJUUMCB  Hakcocx  q>ei^lng 
to  you  from  the  studio  of  station  WJSV  to  Washington  on  the 
broadcast  from  station  WPBL  to  Syracuse.  If  we  were  using  tele- 
vision, as  wall  aa  ths  marvelous  contrivance  which  makes  this 
broadcast  possible,  you  would  both  see  and  hear  that  I  am  very 
much  pleased  to  have  such  an  opportimlty. 

Since  February  6,  wlun  the  President  to  effect  demanded  inune- 
diate  authority  from  Congress  to  appotot  alx  new  Justloss  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  I  have  received  hundreds  of  letters  of  protest  from 
todignant  and  outraged  ooostltuents.  I  welcoms  the  privilege  of 
telling  you  bow  I  feel  about  tb»  proposal. 

If  you  now  rvrrrlsti  one  of  ths  constitutional  rlghta  you  stOl 
possess,  to  cut  me  off,  please  turn  back  to  WPBL  to  a  few  mtoutsa. 
Our  frtends  and  nalghbon,  Congresanen  Paawcia  D.  Cuuutf  and 
W.  SxaauiM  Oo&B.  will  foUow  me  on  thia  program,  and  It  will  be 
onotduded  by  the  dlstlrg^i*****^  senior  Senator  from  New  Yoric. 
Dr.  BoraZi  8.  CoraLAim. 

Thank  Heaven,  there  la  no  party  polities  to  thia  crltloal  stni0le 
to  saw  the  fundamental  and  nssfintlal  prlndplos  through  which 
poor  ftM  humbla  men  and  wooaen  have  malntolnad  tha  rl^ta 
and  llbertlea  so  t^^ni^mnn  to  us  that  we  aooept  them  as  matters  of 
eourse.  Tliey  are  the  reaolt  not  merely  of  the  sacrlilcea  of  the 
Bevdutkm  but  of  the  strugg^  of  oppressed  peoples  for  eenturles. 
They  sre  oora  beeauss  the  Oonstttutlon  of  the  United  Btatoe  gave 
them  to  us,  and  an  Independent  Siqxema  Cburt  haa  preserved 
them  for  us  thry^g^  the  hysteria,  paailon,  and  prsjudloe  of  wars 
and  depressions. 
.The  Prssldent'a  mrT1t1^g*  contatoed  several  reoommendattona 
which  are  not  sulBdently  controversial  to  mention  to  this  brief 
half  hour.  It  waa  accompanied  by  a  bin.  During  hla  first  ad- 
mlntatratlon  hla  mamspn  were  public  but  the  actual  leglalatlon 
the  President  demanded,  though  written  by  the  bright  young 
"brato  trusters",  area  dispatched  privately  to  the  admtnlstratton 
laadera  on  the  hill  with  inatructlona  to  rubber  stamp  It  and  send 
It  back  to  the  White  House.  He  grows  more  andaclona.  8o  did 
Hitler  and  MusaoIlnL 

The  real  puipoaa  of  the  measurs  Is  contained  to  the  first  section, 
which  provides  that  the  Prceldent  shaB  araotot  an  adrtltlnnal 
/tatloe  of  the  Supxeme  Court  whenever  a  Junloe  has  reachsd  the 
age  of  70.  haa  servad  10  ysam,  and  falla  to  retire  vlthto  6  months 
thereafter,  with  tba  proviso  that  the  membership  rtiaU  not  be 
Increased  beyood  16.  Binoa  atM.  of  tha  nine  Justlosa  an  aam  70  or 
mora  tha  WU  la  *7'*r^  to  empower  the  Prealdent  to  appoint 
that  number  of  new  Justices  Immadlataly.  whether  tha  sttttng 
mambera  retire  or  noi. 


Tha  bin  would  eiaato  a  Court  of  indetermlaata  atae.  Ik 
consist  of  9  members,  or  15.  or  any  number  to  bet  was  u.  Tb  Ulua- 
trate,  tr  tha  bUl  riwuM  pass  and  three  of  the  older  Justloas  rtiould 
Isave  the  bmoh.  the  Presldsnt  would  appotot  their  suoosssors.  Ha 
would  alao  appotot  three  new  men  to  sit  beside  the  other  three 
Justices  over  70  years  of  age.  who  failed  to  retire.  We  would  then 
have  a  Court  of  la.  And  if  none  of  the  Justicsa  should  latlra 
we  oould  some  day  have  a  Court  of  16  "old  men.** 

If  the  power  demanded  by  ths  President  Is  given  and  eierclsad. 
the  traU  ii  biased  for  soms  future  Prssident  to  create  a  subservient 
Btqtrema  Court  for  his  own  purpoaes  and  there  can  be  no  security 
or  permanency  of  American  prindplea  of  government. 

The  ipectous  snd  disingenuous  aigumante  of  the  measage  de- 
ceived no  Informed  person.  There  Is  no  ooogestlon  to  the  8u- 
pr«na  Court.  It  Is  abreast  of  Ito  docket.  There  Is  no  delay:  and 
If  there  were,  a  Court  of  18  would  not  dispatoh  bustosas  more 
expeditiously  than  a  Court  of  ntoe.  If  that  la  a  valid 
let  us  Increase  the  membership  of  the  House  to  a  thousand. 

The  Supreme  Court  Justices  are  not  senile  old  men.    On  tha 
contrary,  nine  better  legal  minds  cannot  ba  found  to  the  United 
Stetes.    U  their  average  agea  were  50,  they  would  stlU  be 
of  being  too  old — or  pertiaps  too  young. 

Tha  riTnisns  for  the  attraipted  coup  d'ttat  are  weak  and 
parent.  The  reason  for  It  la  that  the  majority  of  the  Court,  and 
In  some  cases  all  of  tham.  have  made  dedsloDs  tovolvlng  New 
Deal  meaaurea  which  are  not  to  aooordanoe  with  the  Presidents 
wishes.  There  cant  be  any  reaaonable  doubt  that  If  he  haa  hla 
way  he  will  select  Judges  whom  he  knows  to  advance  win  do  hla 
blddtog.    That's  equivalent  to  jury  fixing. 

If  the  bfil  passes  the  Senate  and  reachee  the  Houae,  which  Ood 
forbid,  I  have  an  amendment  to  mind  to  change  the  naaaa  of  tha 
Supreme  Cotirt.  Suj^wne  meana  "highest  to  authonty."  Court 
means  "a  judicial  body  and  "Judldal"  meana  Imparttal."  Ob- 
vloudy  Supreme  Court  would  be  a  misnamer  for  the  new  body. 

It  seems  to  me  It  should  be  changed  to  the  "Tea,  Tea  Buraau**. 
or  "Y.  Y.  B.".  to  the  New  Deal  vernacular.  I  believe  that 
"Y.  Y.  B."  Is  one  of  the  few  cotnbtnatlona  of  letters  not  already 
to  use. 

This  Is  something  of  a  departure  from  modem  practice.  Ifoat 
of  the  New  Deal  ageaDdes  has*  namea  ending  to  "A",  meaning 
"authority"  or  "administration."  This  new  sgency  will  have  no 
real  authority,  neither  wlU  it  administer  anyUitog.  At  least,  we 
can  be  frank  about  that. 

Bureau  Is  the  proper  name  for  it.  A  bureau  is  defined  as  "a 
chest  of  drawers" — we  can  throw  that  out — ^"a  public  depart- 
ment"— ^now  we're  getting  somewhere— or  "an  organlaad  staff  of 
literary  workers'*,  which  fito  exactly.  This  new  board  must  be 
literary  and  able  to  write  fiuently,  {dausibly.  and  ponderously 
while  saying  "Yes,  yes"  at  the  Praaldent's  oommanrt  The  double 
"3res"  to  used  for  emphasis. 

When  the  "Y.  Y.  B."  supplante  the  Supreme  Court,  the  young 
experimenters,  after  getting  the  Presidential  nod.  will  be  entir^y 
free  to  leg^alate  first  and  get  the  facte  later,  to  leap  before  they 
look,  to  pursue  new  or  uutwoiu  policies  to  a  apirlt  of  vague  hope 
and  gay  adventure,  to  lead  us  aloog  "new  and  untrod  paths" 
without  ths  giildtposte  of  experience,  or  to  embark  on  uncharted 
seas  without  compasa,  anchor,  or  rudder — ^Just  to  drift  around  with 
the  shifting  tides  of  pasalon  and  prejudice  and  the  ever-changing 

Now.  to  be  to  deadly  eameat  again.  The  Constitution  is  tha 
contract  under  which  the  people  of  13  separate  Colonies  consented 
to  be  governed  by  a  central  government  nearly  180  yaaca  aoa. 
■nicy  knsw  then,  and  their  deaoendante  know  now,  that  popuur 
Executives  often  become  tyrante.  that  leglalatlve  bodies  baooma 
subservient  to  strong  leaders  and  responsive  to  ten^Knary  r-avaa 
of  emotionaliam.  So,  Cor  the  first  time  to  tha  hlstinry  of  the  world, 
they  created  an  indqwndant  Judicial  body,  who  ahould  sarva  for 
life  unleas  Impeached  for  causa.  They  made  every  effort  to  frea 
them  from  infiueneea,  *»*^»"'«*»  or  pollUcal,  which  might  awarva 
them  from  enfareemsnt  of  tha  fundamsntal  law.  They  knew  tha 
weaknassas  of  tha  popular  hero  of  the  moment,  of  their  repre- 
asntativea  to  Congreas,  whoas  tenure  of  oflloe  depended  on  their 
favor,  and  of  theoasalvaa,  rrsllslr^  that  the  stress  of  drcumstaneea 
mj^t  temporarily  cloud  their  eyes  and  corrupt  their  sound  Judg- 
ment. 

Very  early  to  our  history  tha  constitutionality  of  an  act  of  Oon- 
an  tasue  bsfcrs  tha  Suprsma  Court.    One  of  tba  paatest 

Chief  Juatkia  Ifarshall,  hdd  that  "It  waa  the  vary 

of  Judicial  duty  for  the  courta  to  say  what  the  law  Is.  and 
ttiat  to  a  pnrt*^'***  caaa  to  which  both  the  law  and  tha  Constitu- 
tion apply  the  oourto  must  regard  tha  Constitution  as  simerlar  to 
aqy  act  of  the  Isglslahire  and  decide  the  caae  conf onnable  to  tha 
Constitution,  disregarding  tha  law." 

Is  there  sny  t*'«n*'<"g  person  who  wfll  dlqmte  tha  soundness  of 
t*»^  doctrine?  U  tha  Constitution  la  not  to  prevail  when  an  crdl- 
nanca  of  a  dty,  or  an  act  of  a  laglsl^ure,  or  sn  act  of  rnngvss 
comes  to  conflict  with  It.  why  have  a  Coostttntton?  Win  you  1st 
the  excitement  of  the  hour  be  the  siqireme  law  of  the  landt 

The  Suprcma  Court  does  not  act  oh  moot  qusstlaaa.  It  only  acta 
on  definite  atatea  of  facte.  Ite  primary  tonctloa  haa  bean  to 
protect  Indlvlduala  and  mlnarttles. 

Look  through  tha  XThlted  Statea  Eeporte  and  yon  win  flad  cooBt- 
Isss  examples.  The  gentlemen  from  the  South  should  know  Oils. 
It  was  the  Supreme  Court  which  protected  tha  aonstitutlaaal  righte 
of  dtlaena  of  the  Conf aderste  Statea.  ao  fsr  as  Ibelr  anthortty  per- 
mitted them  to  go,  agalnat  the  vengeaaoe  of  a  war-lnflamad,  north- 
em-contrQilad  CDogress.  A  slngla  ewunpla;  A  law  waa  paassd  to 
1868  that  no  lawyer  coidd  praetioa  to  the  Vsdcrai  ooorte  unlsas  he 
took  an  oath  that  ha  had  been  loyal  to  the  UbIob  Ooasmaasnt 
during  tha  years  of  ths  Clvtt  Wsr.    The  Supreme  Court  hdd  It 
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UDwnrtltTitl^r'  b«tt»»  It  ytdUitd  th«  wn  of  »ttatad«.  tt-port- 
tMlo  pvoTMoB  of  tb.  2«2gJ*2-tt»^  right  to  Mod  thalr  etafl- 


bair  rtcbt  to 
OuMtitutlcn 


tbmn  for  at.  ^.  .^  •««•<*  «m  tlM  Suuromo  Oouit  whan  be 

WM  •  CMdKtoto  »«  j;^«SS^  wSS^tttM  to  tewrlto  tho 
hud  no  to««*«on  tt»t  hjWM  2»^53S3*8„pwin0  Court. 

S^^SSJoS^  ^K^imStfiroohto-   of   oonrtttutlon.1 
UmltattomT  ,«,-«,•  tMnadlss  to  Muend  the  Oon- 

***«'*S?J''*!SLSJ  frS  SSio  BorSS  of  15  month..    Tho 
imvo  ho«  •d^tfjto .  •»*2J^/^S5  9  months  the  -lame 

t&e  llfOttBM  of  a  n*»*<»V,  ^^  rf«-*ia,  mMase  to  the  White 
Whan  the  Ffa-d«t  iMdhtoiJujsktai  JjSSoTaooounta  of 

jjjlm^  to  ptaf  OB  the  Bupreme  oouiv— w  •«»   ••« 


NAtkMAl  Defens*— NeotraUty  and  Universal 
^^^^Service  Not  War  PrevcntJTCg 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  G.  DORSEY 

or  pKNM8n.vAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

mdn,  MarOi  5, 19S7 

fSrSl.  FHILADKLPHIA.  FA,  FKBBUABT  a*.  1987 

««.  nriTunrr    iCr  SpeOer,  under  1mw«  grated  to  ex- 

^-  °^^?^  inttieSSi  I  inclwle  the  foltowlng  nd- 

***^  "^.S^^  n^h^TSe  SSSL  defense  meeting 
drcai  delivered  V  n»  oeiore  •*"  J*^**i;;r^,  -»__»^  .,|  phiis- 


Sa^ooelat  eoDdlttoBB.  whge ^ggyS 
""  of  arotatlonary •«»••"  ■  "^ 


..    The  laat  ao  yMM  »«w 
gtottinc  chaagaa  in  poUt- 

—" are  the 

a  hon- 


€naa  !■■"■  ■**^^  *""  .m.^^^^  » «t  ^^tad  nrlor  to  the  tafontlon 

tha  lawllnc  «m«««»^Jj£S^2^JiS^ 
«»*»*H?>2L£f2fiSSlSSStrlidep«^^    Today,  aa  a 

iBiy  elher  nation  ia,^12S2!LJSa^Stooaof  each  nation  apon 
^  «!i2!22:?SlLSSr5Si^iIofSrSrt  they  th«m«*j. 
S'SSSrriSSlSrShi'S^f-m.  m  th.  mm..  -  the 

the  -teady  ar^  eonj««t|J2ji  topo^^  ^^^^^ 

4»500X>00.    When  tta  WSSSTbf  tSaScSSi.  It  moat  look 
point  ^»»«lii«^LiLK53ruSt^^5p^^  ■»•  •*'2ff*« 


to  other  natlone  th«m^J»o»»«"g^*'^;?^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^gky 
for  eslrtenoa  ^Sfo^SSfcf^J^TiJSm  other  ooontrlaa  that  which 
«■!»«*■  ^*^5J^*SS *^£?tti?h!p3Son  of  foodatufl*  into 
itoannoi  PW*^™^.,?^*^^  ^ToffiSa  toiportatton  of  oU 
KKlMkd  and  •»•''•»***«  ^  '~h.t?'l^  haotDSed  leadhag  to 


- .  -  iwmofftjmt  HMdallT  and  eoooomleaOy  If  It  could  not 

SSI  5SK  fSSS  SS^w'SL^  fmm  o.^  nation.. 

^^  JJlimHIIHI  WITH  COMMDCa  IBAOe  TO  WAa 

>  «.^  «.«««<iHMi  vMH  aso  the  conqueet  of  now  territory  wa.  en- 
A  fow  litmdrea  yaaia  a»o  itr^TVealth  of  nich  land..    Today 

12^*  "iSrSSS  ^2L5f  2S  ^TtowSrtd  ttade.  iSTln  thi. 
S2L^«S"iSf  fiSdttie^iaerwblch  perchance  germinate  war. 
""^SS^l^SLSftte  WJ^ttat  interfeiwttce  with  oomxnwce  and 
*-Sf*S'S£n^  ^STof  the  mort  bitterly  fought  iittugglea. 
Slf*«S?S.^M2!dSSrhSe7^ked  with  blood  In  the  .trugglea 
^?l.g!^ J^ifr^SSTto  aagSe  trade  route,  to  the  east.  Oermany, 
5'„I£?^  R^l^yTlSJeS^th  longing  eye.  upon  the  ^ort 
JSfS^SJaSlSSrwhlcii  would  enable  them  to  competewltt 
Si^MSlnrfSoredby  tto  control  of  the  channel,  of  trade  to 
SriatSSi^ STlIedlterranean  and  the  Suea  Canal. 
**^«^?oou\rS^retor»lon  of  the  Prench  on  neutral  commeree. 
.fS  bSii  uS£!  byoSS  Britain,  that  <»u«d  our  Kat^to 

•otiance  Into  the  World  War. 

^Aurratlon.  ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ,^  ^^  '"''"'^IL,  „«,t«aitT 
There  1.  con.lderahle  agitation  today  for  a  •"J"*,  °f^JS«^ 

^?w»^c!irr  TMutralitT  policy,  become  mere  Kraps  of  ^per.    rr»c 
SSS^£iiLl^^St«mand  the  most  laudable  intention. 

poUey.  but  American,  cannot  afford  to  rely  upon  n  ewwy  •• 
mmnnce  of  peace.  _,^  #._ 

!Slif^^Sirki    thatttila  aervlce  in  time  of  war  muftbe  » 

J"**^,^^^  itTrfii  forlndurtrlal  mobillaatlon,  and  the 

It  ladoubtful  If  Oermany  would  have  been  ao  audaaou.  aa  w 
fofoe  thl.  Nation  Into  the  World  War. 


mmvjarm  ntxamMi.  oircwsa  kkmbabt  »oa  »'«*a» 

wwZpMTftnd  trade  for  adf-preaervatlon,  America  witn  na  ww»i*a 
S^toStf  iS^c^  Indu^Tand  agriculture.  ^^^^J^^^^ 
Srito  dSartCT^tolto  civilization  through  a  weak  prtlcy  of  de- 
*2r^  ^!Irif.  hearken  to  Washington*,  advice  in  1793:  "U  we 
SSS  t5fivSfd^^w?mSrffSe  to  repel  It:  «  f*  <^ 
2S  Sie  crftt^Tmrnt  powerful  Instruments  of  our  rtstog  proa- 
5!!St'  2^«t^l^n  i^t  we  are  at  all  times  prepared  for  ^^ 
5S*2ii5o?^  mS^.  b?bllnd  to  that  which  is  going  onlnttj 

;£5»^Si,S  foreign  ^.tlon.  tj^  ^J^^^Tl^^S^^ 
ttaOBiD.  and  oommuntem.    NaturaUy  ^^'IJ^^^^^f^  r,.  ^o 
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Iba  tMfe  Of  tima.    IT  we  fall  tn  ttila  mlaalon  It  wlU  be 

have  failed  demoeraey  and  not  becauM  deoaocraey  haa  failed  oa. 

The  qitrlt  of  Amariea  la  for  peace.  We  hate  war.  Partleularly 
la  that  true  of  you.  my  comrade.,  you  War  Mothera  and  membera 
of  the  aiizlllary.  who  have  suffered  throu^  It.  White  yoa  ex- 
perienced the  horron  of  the  last  war,  you  cannot  picture  the 
carnage  and  doetmutloo  which  would  remit  from  war  today.  The 
■peed  of  alreraffe.  the  mohUlaatlon  of  armlea,  the  development  in 
gun.  and  gunnery,  all  make  u.  shudder  when  we  think  of  theee 
death-deaUng  inetrumanta  from  which  no  part  of  oar  populatlan 
will  be  Immone  la  the  event  of  war. 

The  areateat  tnaoranee  for  peace  la  aa  adequate  national  de- 
fense. uBt  ne  warn  aggwesor  nation,  that  we  are  pr^ared  to 
defend  that  peace.  WlUi  warning  to  thoaa  at  home  who  woold 
prollt  from  war,  with  admonition,  to  thorn  nation,  abroad  of  our 
neutraU^  when  they  war  among  themeeivea.  let  oa  couple  oar 
eommon  eeUM  to  national  preparednees.  guaranteeing  our  peace 
through  power  and  determination  to  protect  it. 


Bcorganization  of  Federal  Judiciary 


here  who 
opinion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  F.  ASHURST 

OF  ASI20NA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  March  8, 1937 


RAZUO  ADDBE8S  BT  HON.  WILUAil  OIBB8  McADOO.  OF  CALI- 
FORNIA. MARCS  ».  1037 


Mr.  ASHURST.  BCr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  c(»sent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Rbcou>  an  address,  entitled  "Tlie 
President  is  Ritfit".  relating  to  the  proposed  rearganisation 
ia  the  Federal  judiciary,  delivered  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  McAaool  over  the  Co- 
lumns Broadcasting  Systan  on  March  6,  1937. 

There  being  no  objectirai.  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
minted  in  the  Rkxmw.  as  fcdlows: 


Ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  good  many  thlnga  have  happenad 
Mbruary  16.  when  I  last  ^oke  to  you  over  the  radio,  oozioemlng 
the  President's  proposal  for  judicial  reform.  The  attack  of  his 
exponents  ha.  centered  upon  that  part  of  the  program  which  deals 
with  the  Supreme  Court.  We  hear  little,  if  any.  condemnation  of 
that  part  whlc^  uiopoaea  to  Increase  the  efficiency  of  and  to  elimi- 
nate the  laWs  ^ays  In  the  district  courts  and  In  the  Federal 
courts  of  appeal  of  the  XThlted  States.  KrcryoDe  Mem.  to  bdlete 
In  reforming  the  lower  courta.  We  may,  therefore,  take  it  for 
granted  that  this  part  of  the  President's  proposed  measure  wOl 
encounter  Itttle.  if  any,  oppoattkm.  But  if  the  lower  oourfes  sre 
so  organised  that  they  can  dlapoee  of  a  greater  TOltune  of  lltlgataan. 
how  can  the  Supieuie  Court  teke  eaie  of  the  increase  unices  it  la 
enlarged? 

It  Is  obtloos  that  the  oppoattlon  haa  aeleeted  tar  attack  the 
President's  plan  to  anlarge  the  Supreme  Court  aa  the  moat  vulner- 
able part  of  hla  program.  Thia  is  done  beoaoss  for  the  laat  half 
centivy  the  people  have  been  seduloasly  edneatad  to  view  the 
Suineme  Court  aa  a  sacred  institution— above  eritlclBm  and  beyond 
(laeatlon.  This  myth  1.  not  juMfled  either  by  the  poattton  of  the 
Court  In  o«  deaooratlo  qnrtem  or  by  any  proper  conception  of  Its 
tmsfntlal  relation  to  a  democratle  form  of  government. 

Aa  a  etttaan  aa  waU  a.  a  lawyer.  I  hum  prcCound  rsBpaot  f or 
thl.  greirt  Court,  bat  I  do  not  wcnhlp  It  or  ooKudder  it  hnmrnie 
from  erttlctan  any  more  than  I  conaklBr  the  Prealdrat  of  the 
United  Btatee  and  the  Members  of  Oongrem.  or  any  other  public 
officials.  Immune  from  criticism  under  our  system  of  Oovamment. 
Critldsm.  fair  and  unfair.  Is  a  healthful  inffiMtnoe  in  a  damoc- 
raoy.  Ita  wholesome  and  unwholeeome  bseeass  mnst  reach  every 
nook  and  erevloe  of  pubUe  life.  To  stop  that  would  d^rtve  the 
people  of  one  of  the  greatest  aafeguarda  of  liberty.  That  la  the 
reason  that  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  provided  for 
freedom  of  religloua  war.hlp.  freedom  of  ^lee^  and  the  rl^t  of 
peaceable  aasembly. 

I  do  not  mean  to  aay  that  the  Supreme  Court's  declstone  should 
be  wholly  ra^wnslve  to  public  opinion,  but.  considering  ttie  words 
of  our  great  Clilef  Justice.  Mr.  Hughes,  In  his  notable  address  at 
Elmlra.  N.  T..  on  May  3,  1907,  during  the  course  of  which  he 
said.  "We  ar«  undw  a  Constitution,  but  the  Constitution  Is  what 
the  judges  say  It  Is",  It  is  clear  that  the  Siqjreme  Court  should 
not  arbltxwUy  Ignon  the  trends  of  progreaa  and  the  fundamental 
economic  and  social  «*^T»g—  which  Inevitably  occur  In  the  life  of  a 
great  peo|M.  It  Is  the  duty  of  that  Court,  In  Its  interpretetlona 
of  the  Constltutlaa,  since  It  has  asssrted  the  power  to  make  It 
mean  "what  the  Judgea  aay  It  la",  to  ahape  that  Inatrument  tram 
time  to  time  with  some  regard  to  the  cnmmamis  of  the  peopU. 

At  this  potait.  we  must  not  f ot^^  that  the  aupreme  power  m  a 
democracy  la  the  people.    They  alone  can  remake 
Oonatttatkm.    That  potr  doea  not  rsatda  In  the 


ituted.  taa  OB  It 
to  be  In  touch  with  the  great  ouRenta  of  publla 
rhoaa  laterpretatlona  of  Um  Oonatltutlon  leOeot 
the  artleolate  and  Inarticulate  cravli^  of  the  Amerfteaa  people 
for  those  sssenttsi  economic  and  aodal  reforma  which  wlU  ^ve 
them  a  better  Ufa  within  the  aegla  of  constitutional  govamment. 
It  is  a  faet.  and  we  need  not  blink  It.  that  one  can  fotetall  al- 
most to  a  oertalnty  bow  the  Sumrema  Oourt  will  divide  on  any  of 
tlM  consUtutlonal  questlona  vrhleh  may  be  submitted  to  It  tor 
adjudication.  We.  therefore,  have  the  frequent  qiectaola  of  d»> 
f^ont  by  Ave  member.  ^  the  Oourt  tgainrt  the  dlsMntlng 
opinion,  of  four.  And  ueuaUy  thla  majority  of  the  Court  glvaa 
such  a  ♦T^^t^i  oonetnistion  of  the  OonaUtutlon  that  the  great 
and.  irtkloh  the  people  eeek  for  their  welfare  and  advancement 
are  defeated.  The  effeot  la  to  oonfar  upon  a  slagto  JtMtloa.  who 
may  hold  ths  balance  of  power,  the  right  to  make  the  OoaaUto- 
tlon  mean  what  he  eaya  it  means.  The  Insistent  demand  of 
ar.TOOXWO  voters— •  vast  majority  of  the  voting  population  of 
the  United  Statae.  Is  thwarted,  nullified.  In  sCeet,  .fay  a  slagla 
Justice  of  the  Bvvrame  Court. 

la  this  a  healthy  situation  In  a  damocmtio  form  of  govem- 
mentf  I  do  not  concede  that  a  member  of  the  Suprame  Court, 
or  any  single  Individual,  has  the  InfalllMe  Judgment  or  the  right 
to  determine,  what  the  progrem  of  a  great  people  may  be.  or 
what  shall  be  their  ultimate  destiny  vmder  our  constitutional  form 
of  gowicnmsnt.    That  would  be  judicial,  xuit  political,  dletatvahlp. 

The  people  of  the  United  BUtea.  in  the  last  Praaldential  alaetlon, 
asnt  to  Waahingtaa  an  overwhelming  majority  In  the  Saaata  and 
In  the  House  of  Repreeentatlvas.  with  a  poaitwe  mandate  to  sop? 
port  Prealdent  Roosevelt  In  the  great  measures  which  he  has  cham- 
pioned durtng  the  past  4  years.  Iheee  were  itlscusaad  fully  with 
the  people  in  the  last  campaign.  One  member  of  the  Suprame 
Oourl  holding  the  baUnoe  of  power  between  the  two  wings,  can  not 
only  daateoy  &ils  mandate,  but  can  make  It  Impoesible  for  the  wQl 
of  t***  paople  to  be  encuted. 

In  our  echame  of  government,  let  us  cnnslrter  for  a  moment 
whether  the  Sivreme  Oourt  oecuplss  a  coordinate  poaltlon  wtCh 

that  of  the  leglatatlve  and  ezaeatlva 


I  turn  to  the  Constitution  of  the 


or  a  aupecior  position  to 
branchea  of  the  Oovemment. 
United  Statea: 

Article  I.  eeetlon  1.  veata  all  legislative  powcm  In  a 
oonsist  of  a  Senate  and  a  Etouae  of  Bepreeentattvoa. 

Aitlde  n,  aaetkm  1.  vests  the  executive  power  in  a  President  of 
the  United  Statea. 

Arttde  m.  asctkm  1.  vesta  the  judicial  power  In  the  Suprema 
and  In  each  Inferior  oourta  as  ths  Coogrem  may  from  time  to  time 
^»frt«jffl  »»v*  eetiUillsh. 

It  Is  Intereetlng  to  note  that  these  three  branchea  of  the  Oov- 
emment are  named  In  the  order  of  their  Importance,  tn  the 
CfOnstltutlfMi  iteelf. 

The  legislative  branch  cornea  first.  Why?  Becauae  tt 
the  laws  of  tlie  land,  and  ita  Bepreeentatlvea  In  Oongrsai 
fresh  from  the  people  every  2  years  for  the  entire  Bouae  of  B^p- 
reeentatlvee  and  for  one-third  of  the  Senate.  Becauae  they  x«p- 
zeeent  the  people  direct,  they  are  responsible  to,  and  ahould  be 
rMponslve   to.    the   popular    will— the    suprems    power   m    our 

The  executive  branch  comas  aecond.  becauae  the  President  Is 
empowered  to  execute  ttts  laws  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

The  Stqircme  Ooort  comas  third.  Unlike  the  Ormgrem.  It  doea 
not  q^ring  direct  from  the  people.  Ita  Justicee  are  appdntad  for 
Uf e  l^  the  FreeldBnt.  and  before  they  can  take  oOoe.  they  most 
be  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  people  have  no  vdoe  In  their 
sflfctlon  The  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  llmltsd.  Tfee  Oon- 
grass  can.  In  laqie  part,  detarmine  Its  jurisdiction  and  procedure. 
It  has  sole  power  to  fix  the  salaries  of  the  Justlcea.  to  provide  for 
their  retirement,  and  to  make  approprlationa  for  the  matnteoaaoe 
of  the  Court.  Thus  tt  cannot  lie  said  that  tbm  Supreme  Court  la. 
tn  the  same  senm  aa  the  Congrem  and  the  ftortdent  are,  a  oo- 
ordinate  branch  of  the  Oovemment.  nte  Suppwne  Ooort  la 
meiyly  ttut  inteiprctatlve  and  jnrldloal  branch  of  the  Oovemment. 
Within  that  field  tt  Is  supreme. 

For  many  years  a  myth  has  been  sedulovaly  created  ttwt  the 
Supietue  Court  Is  invested  with  a  esrtahn  dsgree  of  eanetMy  whl^ 
no  dtlaen  can  qineetlaB  wltbont  being  diarged  wMi jk  lack  of 
erence.    So  long  as  that  myth  ^ 
Oourt  in  Ha  proper  permctlve.    W9  aboold  diapel  tt, 
do  eo  without  dlsTHsipeot  to  that 

Much  haa  been  eald  by  ttie  • 
Court  would  have.  If  enlarged  as  suggsrted  by  the  FtwMsBl;  to 
make  dertrtone  whim  would 
tioa  end  the  herd-won  Ubertlee  of 
freedom.    Let  us  enamlna  that. 

Amendment  1  to  the  Constltatlan 
Shan  make  no  law  respecting  en  establishment  of  rsllglan  or 
hlbiting  the  free  enrdee  thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedem 
epeech.  or  of  the  praas;  or  the  right  of  the  people  pisnisWy  to 
semble.  and  to  petttlon  the  Oo^mment  for  a  redress  of  grtevanei 

Amendment  8  provides:  mo  eokUer  ahaU.  tn  time  of  peoea  be 
quartered  in  any  houae.  wtthoot  the  oonaent  of  the 

I  taka  theee  ee  euuaplas  of  definite  ri^itaandi^ 
of  qMdfle  deflnttmn  and  enforcement.  Yoa  win  ol— ms  that  It  la 
the  na^trnm  whleh  le  frntdddan  to  make  any  "iam^  which 
violate  these  rights.    Hence.  If  the  Oongrsm  shoold  peaa  a 

or  -««««"'"g  tfaam.  ttie  Biipieiiie  Court,  vrbatever  Ita 
might  be,  awihl,  of  eoaae.  dadare  such  act  imnwati 

tfMMdd  pam  an  act  prohibiting  reUgloua 
woCTMP  tn  the  efcarehm  of  the  United  Stelae     Ttiat  would  be  a 
I  manlfeet  vioUtlaa  of  the  OonaUtutlon  and  the  Supreme  Oo«Bt 
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on  tbTjnm.    Again  that  trauM  be  tm 

It.   •uppoBBtha*tl»<>>ofr»rtiflmWpa»alawttui*aM^ 
^^^    ,  m»ht  ba  <niart««l  in  any  toouaa  ^tthflwttta 
Itvould  ba  a  elaar  violation  of  tbe  Coostt- 
tottoB  and  tba  Baatmm  Oonrt  would  ba  obllfad  to  mj^^^tJ^ 
TwinfifF*  thaoata  oontndlBtlaettan  to  pcotlaloaa  at  tta  Oon- 
glttaSon  wblob  am  ganeral  in  obaractar^  but  wbleh  ara  loantably 
«h^  ■oblaot  of  fudlelal  datarailnatlaQ.  ^^    ^     ^w 

TaJSTi  S  SEK  am|Km«a  tha  Ooo«r«  to  Tprov^ 
•  ^^^fan«J^i3fairarttia  unttad  Btataa."  ™,*»  "i*^ 
■ad  indaStatonn.  Who  can  daflna  It  lor  aU  fflnaT  rbB.Ba- 
SSJcSShJS^  Tartoua  intarpratattpna  of  ^^^;j^ 
mSwtStn"  In  dolJ«  ao  It  la  praaumad  to  have  taton  noOoe 
StirS2i«ir.Si:and  Polit£lo^«U|M  pwj^^^ 
ttBM  Of  tha  fhtr*-*'""  What  may  hsra  bam  good  or  sufflelrat  for 
^mbUo  walfKa  80  or  100  yaara  ago  would  "n^jooWjfJy^ 
Sk&  or  unaulted  to  tha  ooodltlona  of  tola  (toy  luidge^^ 

SSalt  la  aaaantlal  that  tha  Suprama  Cottrt  ahall  from  «bme  to 
SnaliSararat  thaaa  wa>^  "the  general  walXare^,  In  the  light  of 
iMw  aeaaoBUc  aodal.  and  political  deydopmaatB.       ^^ 

1^  xm  refer  now  to  another  powwr  cooferxed  by  aaetlon  8of 
arSa  L  m>a  Ooi«nai  la  empowered  -to  regulate  <»*»»» '[J"^ 
^^  natSa  andamongSe  aeveral  Btatea."  What  la  corn- 
it  Wboctm  diAneSat  aocorately  for  aU  ttane?  No  finite 
rnvf orm  aueh  a  mlxade.  The  eharMJtar  and  demands  of 
lOdfaceS^oammaree  vary  with  tha  growth  and  de- 
laiiwiiiinr  of  the  ImUm.  Any  InterpretatlaB  mnit  hare  proper 
tSiSmta  tba  faefei  and  totte  eoonomio  problems  of  the  time 

^^S?U*lSiSS  14.  the  «>.cal«  -<»--I«c-r 
Wtat  11^^  proMaTT  Who  can  define  theoe  highly 
'^  and  for  aU  timet  In  the  construo- 
tkm  Id  theea  two  words  the  Constitution  Is  susceptible  to  amend- 
ment br  decision  of  the  hlghert  Court.  TttaDy  affeettng  the  "pubUo 
^^i^  without  the  o»«»rtunltyforiOTroTalJ>y  1^^  end 

the  Statsa.  as  the  Oonstttutlon  requires  for  Ita  amendments. 

Is  »liro5.  li  «  •»  invasion  of  Uberty.  Is  rt  a  «tep  In  the 
iSlrwtlfla  ofdtetatorshlp  for  the  President  to  recommend  that  the 
S3Smemher«hlp  of  the  Supreme  Cowt.  limited  by  «  act  of 
Swees  passed  08  year.  ago.  be  mcreasod  to  toepj^oe  with  toe 
mwth  of'the  eountryt  Is  It  wnmg  to  ezpeettoe  Supreme  Oomt 
ta  »«fc«  ludldal  notice  of  the  verdict  of  an  overwhalmlng  majority 
of  toe  people  who  voted  4  months  ago  for  UngortKxt  econon^ 
SdaodSlWorms  essential  to  toe  -gener»l_w^ste"  and  to  the 
future  of  America  In  ito  consWeraUons  of  legislation  which  may 
be  eM^  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  peoplet    1  contend  that 

nteae  additional  Judgaa  wQl  coma  fresh  from  the  people,  just 
as  tha  Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  toe  President 
haveooSirecintly  ttam  th»  people,  and  they  will  have  a  ^tance 
to  help  make  the  Constitution  "what  the  Supreme  Court  says 

I  bold  thai  tha  peipetuity  of  democracy  resto  upon  toe  encn- 
tton^  the  popul»w1U.  and  that  to  permit  ite  defeat  by  •tor- 
tured eonstouetlofi  of  the  ConsUtntlon"  or  by  economic  prejudices 
that  take  no  account  of  the  righto  of  humanity  wUl  lirlng  us  only 
toanerUday.  i  have  taken  toe  eaqxresakm  "tortured  oonstrui^on 
of  the  Constitution"  Crom  the  notable  dlawxtlng  oplnKm  of  toat 
eminent  Jurist.  atp~^***"  Justloa  Stone,  in  the  case  of  Unttad 
TtSS^i.  aSai'  dTiarmvalvlng  the  ooDStltutlonaUty  of  the  Agrl- 
cultural  Adjustment  Act.  ^.    ^    ^ 

^toe^^cSTte^  passed  toere  Is  a  dearly  dlacemffile  tendeocy 
te  «»«fc«  this  a  partmn  ouasOon.  In  toe  Senate  of  the  United 
ttatesevery  BcpiSuiGan  Is  opposed  to  the  President's  propoeal. 
^^twnonpartlsan  end  of  toeSnate  Is  the  Demooatlc.  where 
thaia  la  a  noSartlaan  dlvlalon  won  the  merlte  of  this  quesUon. 
Stoe  HowIeofBepieeentatlves^  aame  condition  prevaUaL  The 
BspotaUcana.  wfth  practknl  unanimity,  oppoae  tha  Pmldj^t  s 
iSammradatlons,  whereas  the  Democrats  m  the  House  axe  divided. 
torn  te  the  reeolutlona  which  are  being  paased  In  tha 
of  the  vailoua  Statea.  These  you  will  find  the  same 
1  winsaanta.  Dasooeratlc  laglalatuzea  are.  as  a  rule,  sup- 
toaPMIenVs  program,  whereas  BepubUcan  leglalatarea 
■H.^  It.  Thua  party  Unea  are  being  dxmwn  upon  a  vital 
^inetlnc  the  welfare  and  the  future  of  the  American 
rbaa  tti&ould  be  oomldared  without  regard  to  partlsan- 
flikiB.  naaalQB.  or  intoleranea. 

nMWttm  of  tha  vartow  State  legWatnrea  emphaslaes  toe 
tnttUty  of  •tIsBpUw  to  ss*et  a  oonstltutlooal  amimdrnent.  Why 
KuH^S  ««rttothat  when  toe  Congresa  already  5^^,«a; 
qSiSmed  right  to  do  what  tha  President  has  remmmmwUdt  A 
SStSSomOamendmen*  would  delay  for  yean  a  result  whlc^ 

SrSompll.hed  promptly  by  oonatttutionj  2^^ 

Uke  manv  other  Senatera,  I  am  deluged  wlto  letters  and  tele- 
■nuBM  ftomthe  people  of  my  State  boto  supporting  and  opportng 

etattoM  come  tram  BeputaUeana.  many  of  whom  prof eaa  to 

.the  method,  bat  are  really  agalu*  the  purpoes.   »l»^«[- 

that  a  <iiMatton  of  aoch  profound  tanportanoa  should  ba 

i  the  subjeet  of  partlaan  waifara. 
It  to  my  firm  oenvleliaB  that  to  makia  the  Supreme  Court 

isMMeiileniie  of  an  dassaa  of  oar  peopto  will  onhanoa  then  .^  ^ 
inSTpeople  for  It  and  wm  eondnoe  to  the  wlaa^devriognent  of 
-^  -  -.iMitiai  ri^iataM*  In  ear  OoBatttatton  wnhoas  wnien  iv 
would  not  nave  pro^w  »■  au^^v  ^  »«»  "" '         "~"  ^^  -^ 


In  his  wen-known  lett«r  of  September  6, 178».  to  JUnee  ICadlsoo. 
Thnmas  Jefferson  said:  

•Tto  MMdetv  can  make  a  perpetual  constitution  or  even  a  per- 
pettS  hwT  The  earto  belw  to  tHe  livUig:  they  may  manage 
W^  whit  piooeeda  from  U  as  they  please  during  their  usu- 

^^iSto  generation  baa  the  right  and  the  power  to  make  such 
changee  in  the  fundamental  law  or  in  toe  stotutory  law  as  it  may 
dMmneeeeaarv  for  the  preeent  itate  of  society  or  for  the  future; 
butlt  cannot,  of  course,  make  a  "perpetual  conatltuUon"  or  a 
"neroetual  law."  Subsequent  Congresses  and  subeequent  genem- 
tftnuinay  change  aU  that  we  do  now:  but  that  Is  no  reason  why 
weshould  notdo  now  what  toe  demands  of  the  preeent  point  out 
idaarlv  to  us  as  toe  pato  of  duty  and  manifest  destiny. 

Ltfe  means  change,  and  laws  and  InsUtutlone  must  change  wlto 
It  Wise  and  foreseeing  stotesmanshlp  wlU  seek  to  guide  thoee 
£^at  forces  of  hvunanlty,  which,  however  willing  to  submit  to 
rational  counsel  and  direction.  wiU  never  consent  to  be  sutunerged. 


Reorganization  of  the  Federal  Judiciary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OF  MISSOUBI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  8, 1937 


RADIO  AOX>aESS  BT  HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKB.  OF  wrtnrtABKA, 

ON  MARCH  6,  1937 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoko  the  very  able  and 
Instructive  address  delivered  over  the  radio  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Buiuns]  last  Saturday  night, 
regarding  the  President's  propoeal  to  reorganize  the  Ptederal 
Judiciary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rigors,  as  follows: 

I  recall  the  wamlnx  of  Hosea: 

"Por  they  have  sown  the  wind,  and  they  shall  reap  the  whbl- 

1  am  not  an  alarmist,  but  I  am  profoundly  disturbed.  Tha 
President  of  the  United  States  leads  a  formidable  attack  upon  m 
coordinate  and  Independent  department  of  our  Government,  the 
FMeral  Judiciary.  Reproaches  are  hei^^ed  upon  the  memb^^p 
of  the  Ehipreme  Court,  becaxjse  that  Court  baa  dared  to  exercise 
an  independent  judgment.  A  subordinate  of  the  Fresldaat. 
eharced  wMx  the  disbursement  of  bimons  of  public  funds  for  the 
icUef  of  our  needy  cltlaens,  tells  them  that  a  reacUonary  Supreme 
Court  may  prevent  future  payments. 

They  have  sown  the  wind.  They  should  not  l)e  sxuprlsed  If  now 
we  rean  the  whirlwind.  FoUowlng  each  fresh  attack,  an  Increaslnf 
nus^MU-  of  our  pwq^e,  whose  need  Is  great  and  whose  owifldence 
in  our  <dioeen  leadership  U  high,  are  responding: 

•^9  cant  bmy  vntrfVhiag  we  want,  and  as  quickly  as  we  want 
It.  because  the  oourto  stand  In  the  way.  The  President  says  so. 
Honklns  says  the  same.  Away  with  the  courtsi  Out  with  the 
judml    We  wUl  leave  It  aU  to  the  President." 

No  one  seeks  to  forestall  leglttanate  criticism  of  the  decisions  of 
anv  court.  That  Is  our  sacred  rl^t.  But  unless  we  are  willing  as  a 
Moble  to  face  the  whlriwlnd.  there  must  be  an  end  to  looee.  mls- 
f^^HnTg  exaggerated,  and  unfounded  tirades  against  the  Siqireme 
Court  tm  reactionary,  a  usurper  of  a  power  never  granted  to  It,  mi 
obstade  In  the  pe«ii  of  progress  toward  national  well-being.  No 
neater  dlsBervlce  was  ever  done  to  the  cause  of  democracy  than 
may  weU  result  from  the  diligent  and  surpassingly  cunning  and 
dsMpUve  program  to  discredit  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  minds 
of  the  people. 

ICay  I  i^resh  your  memory  with  this  statement: 

•Ttiat  the  Judiciary  is  beyond  comparison  the  weakest  of  the 
three  departments  of  power;  that  It  can  never  attack  with  success 
either  of  the  other  two:  and  that  all  possible  care  Is  requisite  to 
enable  It  to  defend  Itself  against  their  attacks;  (because)  from 
the  natural  feebleness  of  the  Judiciary.  It  Is  In  ccmtlnual  Jeopsr^ 
of  being  overpowered,  awed,  or  Innumred  by  Its  coordinate 
branches." 

The  Congrees  has  before  It  today  for  conaideratlon  a  proposal 
submitted  by  the  President  which  seems  on  Its  face  to  have  for  Its 
pnrpoee  this  very  thing — ^to  overpower,  awe.  or  Influence  the  Su- 
weme  Court.  That  Court,  In  performing  a,  duty  which  it  has  exer- 
yf—rt  lor  neany  150  years,  has  ruled  that  certain  acts  of  Congress 
and  the  President  could  not  And  Justification  \mder  any  of  the 
powers  granted  to  them  by  the  people.  I'»^.«*  »o^  ^Jf*^ 
hiaokb  with  "cladfylng  amendments"  to  ascertain  whether  the  peo- 
pis  now  desire  to  enlarge  the  powers  heretofore  granted  to  Congress 
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■nd  the  Executive,  It  Is  proposed  to  add  six  Judges  to  the  Court  so 
that  quick  and  favorable  action  may  be  secured  on  the  desired 
legislation.  If  six  of  the  nine  preient  members  of  the  Court  can 
by  this  means  be  overpowered,  awed,  or  Influenced  to  resign,  then 
the  number  of  the  Judges  wUl  not  be  Increased,  but  two-thirds  of 
Its  membership  will  be  newly  ajqimlnted  for  a  deOnlto  and  under- 
stood objective.  New  and  old  Judges  alike  wlU  serve  thereafter 
with  the  sword  of  Damocles  In  plain  sight,  with  this  warning  ever 
preeent: 

"Interpret  the  law  as  Congress  and  the  Executive  want  to  have 
It  Interpreted  or  tomorrow  we  will  stretch  or  compress  your  num- 
ber to  make  effective  what  we  think  is  best  for  the  people." 

I  believe  it  will  be  Instructive  if  we  examine  three  typical  cases 
that  will  show  how  the  Supreme  Court  functions  as  a  wholly  Inde- 
pendent judiciary  In  preaervlng  for  the  people  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment which  they  established  for  themselves  under  the 
Constitution. 

A  TtspecUd  citizen  of  my  own  State  of  Nebraska  was  arrested, 
tried  In  the  Stete  district  coiut,  and  convicted,  under  an  Informa- 
tion which  charged  that  on  May  25.  1930.  while  serving  as  an  In- 
structor In  a  parochial  school  he  taught  the  subjeet  of  resdlng  In 
the  Oerman  language  to  a  10-year-old  student.  Tlie  Legislature  of 
Nebraska  the  previous  year  had  passed  a  law  declaring  It  a  misde- 
meanor, pimisbable  by  fine  or  imprisonment  In  the  county  Jail,  for 
any  person  in  any  private,  denominational,  psrochlal,  or  public 
school  to  teach  any  subject  to  a  student  in  a  language  other  than 
English.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Nebraska  afllrmed  the  conviction. 
On  appeal  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stetes  declared  the 
problem  for  determination  to  be  whether  the  Nebraska  statute 
infringed  upon  the  liberty  gxiaranteed  to  every  citizen  by  the 
provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  reads: 

"No  Stete  shall  •  •  •  depri\e  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property,  without  due  process  of  law." 

The  Court,  In  an  opinion  rendered  by  Mr.  Justice  McReynolds, 
set  aside  the  conviction,  holding  the  Stete  law  to  be  in  conflict 
with  the  above  provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  I  quote 
from  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Justice,  against  whom  today  the 
attack  is  centered  to  overpower,  to  awe.  to  influence  him.  or.  falling 
that,  to  force  him  off  the  bench.  This  U  what  he  said.  In  part. 
In  granting  freedom  to  the  humble  teacher  of  reading  in  the 
German  language: 

"The  protection  of  the  Constitution  extends  to  all,  to  thoee  who 
speak  other  langviagee  as  well  as  to  those  born  with  English  on  the 
tongue.  Perhaps  It  would  be  highly  advantageous  if  all  had  ready 
xmderstanding  of  our  ordinary  speech,  but  this  cannot  be  coerced 
by  methods  which  conflict  with  the  Constitution — a  desirable  end 
cannot  be  promoted  by  prohibited  means." 

Suppose  the  then  President  had  annoiuced  that  the  majority  of 
the  Court  was  clearly  out  of  harmony  with  the  nationalistic  spirit 
that  hovered  over  the  country  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Great  War. 
Suppose  the  President  had  demanded  that  Congress  Increase  the 
size  of  the  Court  by  whatever  number  would  have  been  suflldent 
to  give  a  modern,  up-to-the-minute  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion that  would  have  resxilted  In  approval  of  that  class  of  legisla- 
tion. Would  you  good  Americans,  proud  of  yoxir  German  ancestry, 
Polish,  French,  Bohemian,  Scandinavian,  or  any  of  the  races  which 
have  helped  to  make  America  great,  would  you  have  listened  kindly 
to  the  suggestion  that  the  general  welfare  required  that  "new 
blood  be  infused  into  the  Court",  in  order  to  uphold  a  law  that 
would  send  to  the  co\inty  Jail  any  citizen  who  was  guilty  of  the 
heinous  crime  of  teaching  reading  in  the  German,  or  any  other 
modem  language?  Tou  would  instantly  have  recognized  that  the 
Supreme  Court  was  then,  as  It  Is  now,  and  has  ever  been,  and  pray 
God  ever  will  be,  the  sleepless  and  vigilant  guardian  of  your  liber- 
ties— of  a  free  religion,  a  free  press,  of  freedom  of  speech  and  assou- 
bly,  and  a  host  of  other  cherished  rights.    You  would  have  cried  out: 

"Hands  off  the  Supreme  Court.  It  must  not  be  made  subservi- 
ent to  any  man  or  group  of  men,  neither  to  Presldento  nor  to 
Houses  (rf  Congress.  We  will  sanction  no  tampering  with  the  In- 
dependence of  the  Judiciary  which  Is  the  sword  and  bucklw  by 
which  our  liberties  are  defended." 

We  pass  to  the  second  example  of  the  functiomlnf  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  which  I  Invite  yotir  attention. 

On  December  10,  1981,  William  E.  Humphrey  was  nominated 
by  the  then  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  to  succeed 
himself  as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for  a 
term  of  7  years  expiring  September  25,  1938.  On  July  35,  1933 
(4  months  after  Inauguration)  President  Roosevelt  addressed  a 
letter  to  Commissioner  Himiphrey  demanding  his  resignation  on 
the  ground  "that  the  alms  and  purposes  of  the  administration 
with  respect  to  the  work  of  the  Commission  can  be  carried  out 
most  effectively  with  personnel  of  my  own  selection."  The  resig- 
nation was  not  forthcoming  and  imder  date  of  August  31,  1933, 
the  demand  was  renewed  In  the  following  language: 

"You  will,  I  know,  realise  that  I  do  not  feel  that  your  mind 
and  my  mind  go  along  together  on  elth»  the  policies  or  the 
administering  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and,  frankly, 
I  think  it  Is  best  for  the  people  of  this  country  that  I  should 
have  a  fiill  confidence." 

Mr.  Humphrey  refused  to  resign  and  thereupon  received  from 
the  President  a  note,  dated  October  7.  1933,  reading: 

"Effective  as  of  this  date  you  are  hereby  removed  from  the 
ofllce  of  Commissioner  of  the  Fediiral  Trade  Commission." 

In  due  time,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stetes  was 
called  upon  to  determine  whetlter  the  President  In  removing 
Humphrey,  without  any  charge  of  Inefllclency,  neglect  of  duty,  or 
malfeasance  In  oiQce.  had  exceednl  the  auth<»lty  vested  In  him. 
Mr.  Justice  Sutherland  delivered  the  unanimous  decision  of  the 
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Qjurt  that  the  President  had  exceeded  his  power.    The  flat  of 
the  ruling  was: 

"The  sound  application  of  a  principle  that  makes  one  master  in 
his  own  bouse  precludes  him  from  trnpnaing  hi*  control  In  the 
house  of  another  who  Is  master  there." 

Here  we  have  a  clear  exaii4>le  of  an  Executive  ri^arhlng  out  for 
more  power  than  he  had  any  right  to  exercise.  We  do  not  neces- 
sarily question  the  motive  of  the  President.  We  only  say  that  ho 
had  no  right  to  do  that  which  he  did.  Yet.  except  for  the  great 
Court  that  site  in  solemn  jxidgment  on  the  acta  of  Presldente  as 
well  as  of  Stete  legislatures,  this  wrong  also  would  have  been  per- 
petrated. Only  a  fearless  and  independent  Court,  not  subject  to 
being  overpowered,  awed,  or  influrnced  by  either  the  Baeoutlve  or 
the  Legislature,  can  protect  the  citizen  ag^nst  the  exerdss  of 
power  beyond  that  which  the  people  through  their  Constitution 
have  placed  in  the  hands  at  the  President. 

One  further  example  of  the  fuBctloalag  of  the  Supreme  Court: 
Congrees  enacted  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act.  It  wh 
done  In  haste,  but  the  country  faced  a  great  emergency.  I  do  not 
complain  of  Congress.  In  fact,  I  suppc^ted  and  voted  for  the  act. 
The  Supreme  Cotirt,  again  by  a  unanimous  decision.  decAared  that 
the  Congress  had  exceeded  the  constitutional  authority  vested 
In  It.  Was  that  unanimous  Court  usurping  a  power  which  it  was 
never  intended  to  have,  and  which  should  now  be  sMpped  from 
it?  I  do  not  think  so.  Bad  "new  facts  h-r^^int  blurred  **Tro^igh 
old  glasses  fitted,  as  It  were,  for  the  needs  of  another  generaUon"^ 
I  have  faith  to  believe  that  the  great  majority  of  Americans  enter- 
tain no  such  Idea.  I  am  certain  that  the  people  thematives  want 
the  right  to  decide  whether,  and  to  what  extent.  ^H«^^♦^ft»^^  pow- 
ers shall  be  granted  to  any  of  these  departmente  of  Oovemment. 
Until  the  people  have  decided  that  queiAlon.  I  know  that  they 
want  Presldente  and  Congresses,  executives,  and  lawmakers  of 
every  class  to  do  the  best  they  can  with  the  powers  they  now  hold. 

That  Is  aU  that  there  U  to  this  dispute  about  the  courts. 
Shall  the  Judiciary  continue  to  do  ite  part  by  upholding  the  wlU 
of  the  people  as  expressed  In  the  Constitution  against  encroach- 
ment from  whatever  quarter,  no  matter  how  powerful?  If  so,  and 
surely  It  is  so,  the  people  must  demand  tlLst  the  President  be 
refxised  the  right  to  name  six  additional  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  merely  because  he  Is  dissatisfied  with  decisions  rendered 
and  anticipated.  We  would  still  have  a  Court,  but  what  a  travesty 
to  continue  to  call  It  a  Supreme  Court.  Every  judge  upon  such  m 
Court  would  clearly  reallae  that  no  longer  could  he  be  oonoemed 
solely  with  the  exercise  of  judicial  power.  He  would  know  that 
unless  he  gave  heed  to  something  otha  than  the  law  of  the  case 
he  might  find  tomorrow  a  new  Judge  at  his  side  appointed  for 
the  exprees  purpose  of  rendering  a  certain  kind  of  decision. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Americans  who  love  their  liberty  will  ever 
consent  to  such  a  proposal.  There  is  no  place  under  our  concep- 
tion of  constitutional  democracy  for  amending  the  Constitution 
without  a  vote  of  the  people,  nor  for  a  new  method  of  impeeeh- 
ment  of  Federal  judges  whose  only  offense  has  been  that  In  the 
fearless  aiul  Independent  discharge  of  their  dutlee  they  have 
found  It  necessary  to  hold  within  constitutional  llmltetlons  State 
legislatures,  the  Federal  Congress,  yes,  even  the  President  of  the 
United  Stetes. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PRENTISS  M.  BROWN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
MoHdav,  March  8, 1937 


LVrrSBS  FROM  CHASS  8.  06B0R1I 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Mtchtgan  Mr,  President.  It  is  not  newB 
when  a  prominent  Democrat  sui>ports  tbe  President's  pro- 
gram relating  to  the  Judiciary,  but  when  a  prominent  Repub- 
lican favors  the  plan  It  is  news  which  I  think  Is  worthy  of 
Inclusion  tn  the  Ck>N«xs8ioNAL  Rccobo. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from  Hon.  CSiaae  8. 
Osbom,  former  Qovemor  of  Michigan,  to  me,  and  a  letter  ta 
the  President  included  therein,  be  tainted  in  the  Comacs- 
8IONAL  Rccobo.  together  with  some  other  correspondence 
relating  to  the  same  subject. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoso,  as  follows: 

PooLAM.  Oa..  JTorek  2. 1997, 
The  Honorable  Pbxmtibs  M.  Bbowh. 

United  Statea  Senator,  Waakington,  D.  O. 
Dbab  Pismtxss:  I  do  not  know  your  position  on  ttie  Bopreme 
Court  recommendation  of  President  Rooeevelt.  PersonaUy,  I  do 
not  think  tt  Is  dangerous  to  the  Court  or  the  Conatttutlon.  If 
you  wish  to  support  the  President,  you  can  find  many  reaeoos 
for  doing  so.    T3ie  whole  thing  Is  Interesting  and  drfrstublt    Z 
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ismtlrtly  wtttUn  hfti 

^  I  am  o«taln  to*  M  i*M 

I  quiMiiiMiil  tn  till  n 

w  abodtt  BMT  towB  far  ttoa 


Oottft  w  It  M  ^ 

taf  oivtt^ 

Ik  taM  «»  b»  ^ 

ttM 


ilgMi,  ta  oqr    . 
m»  na  u  makj  trytaff  Jo 
Miiii  II  Willi  irtifiii  t    -'**'*T 

iMMttiT 

%  nean  «( 
t.llfpMl- 

_»f«r  _ 

IB  ao*  M  wadi  witb  tb* 
wsmf  tit  vhtcft  tasv* 

Is    in**"** 


ICttCBB.  IMff. 


mSSTI^t^M  mtto&illtf  to  yotin.    Am  msUlng  copy  of  my 

SSM^STMiottiormnady.    Have  I  your  permlMlon  to  publtoh 
JS^ltSv  tomTimd  to  ttie  Pwrtdwit  JJ^J^^J^iJ"^ 

United  SUUeM  Senmtor. 


Tour  frtHid, 
/.I 

lt.r— C.8.O. 


bopo  yoa  oaa 


wad 
All 


8. 


XiacB  3,  1987. 


■*■  PonaBrr  BeaoBvmjrt  Ai  you  know,  I  mm  •  ""P"""^*'? 
«Met  to  nmalB  oao.  Alao  I  ooont  myatif  M  your  penooal 
^v^*  •". p     jqUj  yj,  BqmbUeu  aad  Democntle  Pm- 

TOV  HO  ft  Porty  ftU  to  yOttWBtfy  .        ,    .     ^ 

M^iMM^  toamSSTpnornM  M.  Bmwh.  of  Mlehigaa. 

■S^TtcBlSa  1  b«e  b«  ifffl  •OPP"*  you.    HO  1«  my  fttend 

~  •  MiioniWI  man  In  ovary  iray. 

aort  tea  had  a  high  humaslatlc  traad.    The  8a- 

BOk  Mt  the  madera  mrge  for  greater  economle 

im.  an  of  aa  «r«  hoond  to  atake  mlatakea,  hot 

W»Mt  ha  laSw  or  aarlow  tn  aUBOk  If  they  hsve  the  high 

^TtMaSeaMMCattaa  for  the  maaaea.    8o  many  of 

moome  that  the  alraag  wlO  act  aa  Uuateea  for 

la  beautiful  ta  theory  hot  doea  aot  irark  la  feet 

M  tte  ^iS!,—  or  mnklad.    Heir  homaaMSc  Iswa 

m  ««r  ""■-■"..      jj  ^^^  j^  toMHantly  declared  tmcon- 


Tho  BOnoraUe 


of  your 


Poxjum,  (U^  Ifarefe  f>  iM7. 
_  If.  Baowar. 
United  States  Senmtcr: 
You  ham  my  penalaaion  to  mcorporate  my  tott«r  to  r^^J^^ 

one  to  the  Ptirtdent  In  the  0«>»«»««M»*i!^  S2S!:«**  tSSILf^ 
wTmnaletely  familiar  with  the  attitude  of  Prertdent  J^^o"*  *» 
john^nhaU  tn  the  caw  of  the  Cherokee  ^dUne  verroe  tto 
S£S  ofSocgla.  The  Supreme  Court  held  wtththe  Indians^ 
M^t^^  wee  for  the  State  of  Cleorgl*  ^^JS^J^ 
SSoeta  oondltlon  of  armed  rebellion  •S**"^^*^^^?*^"^^^ 
•ceomt  tf  the  Cherokee  landa-eracuatlon  dlapute.    I  may  not 

^^  Idtod^on.  now  let  him  Mxforce  It."  The  State  of  OeorgU 
SSli-StSSflS^  supreme  Court  decWon  by  '««  ^^  "™- 
?S7tWude  of  Preeldent  Rooeewlt  to  the  8"P«°»  ^ourt  tojjB^ 
ttmeaa  Ite^  compared  with  the  Jackson  episode  and  the  erente 
that  foUowod.  ^^^^^  g 


•ad  belief  on  tho  jyt  et  many  ttat  "tt-down 

.  IB  aay  wtaUMuant  are  eefirtag  proper^  th^  doee  not 

l«to«t?tSir5S^ftkU««looa.    ««L22'i'S?'.S2SJ2? 

^^•^  ^  he  haa  lifted  Ms  arm  to  ^'«*5Sv5!L"^S?S£f  i?^ 
haaitbesto.   There  are  Juat  so  aiMyheMrtbea^   HO  law  to- 

.  hla  1M  to  the  eiteat  he  haa  eapeaded  «>«5[«^^^  *J 

•Syoa  eaaaot  fnny  pay  for  it  to  moaey.  J**  ■^f^^K 

wSSfms  money  aad  pat  It  to  the  eompwy  5i«»,£^ 

»of  much  the  BMBB  aatnie.    »•  »««y  "» T  "T^JSLT^ 

•  to«5_**^  .^f!2?^L^TS2L  'iY^SS  iJStiSlr^an'! 


for 


' JStfaSfi^md  t^^btadnmgj^^ 
rtooeaMat.  T1>e  preeldBBt  of  Oflnoal  Motera.  «»•--_- 
l*.^^  aad  Mr.  ^odma  for  aaoUier,  aaleei  they  baTe 
_  ijij  nTmgr  tavealed  m  otookholdBra,  hare  aot  aa  much  owner- 
Ihtoto  ttToorporatfcm  aa  the  other  •tockholdere  luadtto  •W*^* 
Th&  are  abapty  tmataea  aad  »mi>8—  •^  dlrectora  for  the 

^^!SS?mSk^^'SS3!^  Pllat.  eoald  aokieeognme  the 
iSShraStedTttMit  will  ataad  up  If  ft  8upreme  Court  ftUen  to 

S5f  ?ffih^sijra%ss-sr«^^ 

laan.  wiuwi  u»«mb. ^-w_  _: iZm,  ^  pianti  when  dlaputea 


^^SSiSS^JS^I^rimtm^k.  tn  ba.  aa  X  wHad  voo*  an  autboctty  created 

*"  ^  "SSTrf  ecoaeSg>Saatmeat^«ad  ,«tltr^oa  jhouM 

te>  ^^  iiiaalB  aad  opennte  them  tor  ftll  partue  con- 

i  aatU  M«  li  Gmony.  after  which  time  tte  plaata  may  *• 

to  tiheflngtaal  aim^amenW  Mar.  ^  Mr.  Skoaa  and  Mr. 

*  "^       l^aTwSmmiinil    wfam  molly  it  la  in^^ 

Jhe  rWtt  and  wbatofw  la  ojwteW^rtg^ 

__„  by  OUMlMi  taSpretattoPft.  «2£*J»  *•  «J^S^3i 

^m^  iin  lauaal  and  eamlMHiBB  thai  aliatetir  la  ngba  ■  aecaaiv 

iTgSJSiStiiM^^i^^^^  °""^  Mieaa  t^t  tt  Iftgjgt. 

an  Wt  rtMUMfehirti  that  airtirl  -"^  *"if~  ^  '^  ^TSSSS 

1v  jS^tatMeTaayUad.  whethar  by  cloitng  the  ]^*»  «f^ 

«V  »»owf"  »  ^  ^^^^^  iiijmyj»  to  ^g»gf^"°Jg^JSg*yng;; 

who  a»yb»trottbtemahwra  and  ''"■^S^BtoSmeme 

^mtft of  iabw«ditodMDi!^Sj£3  »mida£i m 

andiv  whiBh  thoy  could  be  aetOed.    Aa  tt  la  »:?[.  >^J^  *? 

■M  07  »™^_   ^  j^j^  eaaaot  flight  forcefully  without 


Mi  Nia  ioii  wai  not  obfeek  to  aqr 
V  to  w0mStm  Hi  «  Labs*.  Mha 


Reorganizatioii  of  the  Federal  Judiciary 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF  WEST  YIBGIKIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  8, 1937 


ASnCLB  BY   PRANKLYH   WALTMAH 


Mr  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
ther«  be  printed  In  the  Concrissiohal  Rxcobs  an  article 
annearing  in  the  Washington  Post,  March  3,  1937,  under 
the  name  of  Ftanklyn  Waltman,  entitled  "Court  Warfare." 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbgobs.  as  follows: 

[Ptom  the  Waahlngton  Poet  of  Mar.  8,  19871         

coma  yitaruab — boo««v«lt  lbadb  paraacasaoBa  iw  KAiinroJOTOia 
om  eo— oxx  Arronmcnrra  made  to  raiixAL  cncrnr  oousra  axs 
TMBaa  TO  ramcD  bxatb  ustszct  bemch — 'Touifo  blo<»"  paatcK.- 
XMO  OUT  or  uxs  mra  pbacticb 

By  Ftanklyn  Waltmaa 
AlthouKh  Preeldent  Booee^elt  recenUy  announced  he  J<*to- 
lariiv  baSlmpoeed  on  hlmeelf  ft  rule  not  to  name  to  the  Pe<l«i«l 
bnail^  ptSoTover  60  yean.  old.  an  eaamlnfttlon  of  the  Wrth 
datee  of  hia  judldal  nominees  yeeterday  revealed  he  had  made  ate 
ra^  appolntmenta  to  the  Federal  circuit  courto  of  appeala  and 
thne  to  Federal  diatnot  conrta.  .    _    ,.^__ 

Be  alao  haa  r— "^  aa  Uhlted  Statea  district  Jodgee  In  the  Tbrrl- 
tarlto  r**^  innilar  piaiieealreii  three  men  who  vere  over  00  yean 

old  when  they  were  appointed.      __,_.«     ^».«  «.-**-,. 

The  niiwett  fftned,  after  a  oontroveiey  tnvolTlng  other  mattera, 
to  confirm  one  of  the  Prertdenra  ai^iolntmeaU  of  a  pennn  o>fer 
•0  yeaca  old  to  the  Pederai  circuit  bench,  and  the  nominee  after  a 

withdrew  hla  name.  

If  that  appolntatent  la  not  counted,  Preeldent  Rooeetott 

■n .^  more  men  over  80  yeara  <^  at  the  time  of  their  appotnt- 

kt  to  the  Paderal  dlatnct  and  circuit  courts  than  anyone  of 
Ills  alz  pradecesaors—eome  of  whom  made  many  more  Judicial  qp- 
potntaMitB  thaa  ICr.  Rooaevftlt  haa  had  aa  omwrtimlty  to  make. 

Thua,  of  IS  appolntmeata  whli^  lAr.  BooeeTelt  has  made  to  the 
dioult  bench.  8  hare  been  men  over  00  yean  old.  One  waa  10 
9«an  old  at  the  time  of  hla  i4)polntment — a  promotion  from  a  die- 
Met  court— and  the  Judge  in  this  Instanoe  retired  becatise  he 
aoOWed  phyalcal  dlaabMfttf*  wlthm  11  montha  after  hla  nomlna- 
tlmi.  h'^ntMnMe  jadgr  alan  promoted  from  the  district  bench — waa 
gg  yean  old  at  the  time  <rf  hla  aiqiolntment  to  the  circuit  and 
died  leea  thaa  2  yean  later. 

Three  of  the  six  ffT^Lg^^^iHaim  had  not  served  prertoudy  on  the 
Padaral  bench. 

llr.  Booeevelt  haa  appointed  80  Federal  district  Jndgea.  Data  aa 
to  Bbc  of  theae— feoent  appointments — were  not  available.  Of  the 
remaining  88.  8  wen  over  CO  yean  old  when  they  ware  appctnted 
and  8  mon  had  paaaed  their  ittty-nlnth  birthdays. 

la  his  insnnsBii  to  Oongreas  propoafng  recwganlaatlon  of  the  IM- 
aral  Jodletary,  Mr.  Booaev^  declared  "modem  oomplezttlee  call 
•ko  for  a  eonetant  tafoalon  of  new  Mood  in  the  ooarte.  Just  aa  tt 
to  naedid  to  the  eaeentlve  funotkms  of  the  Government  and  to 
prtTBto  twinlnfi-    He  alao  said  "ft  constant  and  ayatematlc  addl- 
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tton  of  younger  blood  win  vitalize  the  oourta  and  better  equip 
them  to  recognise  and  apply  the  eeaential  concepts  of  Justice  In 
the  lights  of  the  needs  and  facta  of  an  ever<ehanglng  world." 

Then  Is  nothing  new  about  the  Idea  of  i^molntlng  men  under 
00  to  the  Federal  bench.  Rt>m  the  artmlnlrtratUm  cA  Theodore 
Booeevelt.  each  Preeldent  has  sought  to  name  younger  men  to  the 
circuit  and,  eqieclally,  the  district  courts. 

Of  the  Preeldent'a  alz  predeceeion.  four  named  circuit  Judgea 
whoae  average  age  waa  less  than  those  named  by  Preeldent  Booee- 
velt, and  three  named  district  Jxidgea  whoae  average  age  waa  leaa, 
It  Is  shown  by  a  tobulatlon  of  the  agee  of  Federal  JiMlgee  when 
appointed,  made  by  Federal  Judge  Metrlll  B.  Otla,  of  the  weatem 
district  of  Mlssoun. 

Judge  Otis  made  a  tabulation  cf  all  the  Federal  Judgee  named 
from  the  regime  of  the  first  Rooeevdt  to  last  summer.  He  then 
ascertained  the  agee  of  theee  Judfes  when  appointed  from  their 
Mognphlcal  sketchee  in  Who's  Who  In  America.  An  todepend- 
ent  check  waa  made  of  thoee  Judgee  named  dvirlng  the  last  4 
years. 

According  to  Judges  Otis'  findings,  the  ntnnber  of  Jiidgee  over  00 
yean  cdd  at  the  time  they  woe  appointed  to  Federal  dioult  and 
^Ustrlct  courts  is  as  follows: 


Theodore  Roosevelt 

W.  H.  Tuft. - 

Woodrow  Wilaon 

W.  O.  Hardinf 

Calvin  CooHilge .. 

Herbert  Hoover 


Cirenlt 


Dtotriet 


As  has  been  said.  President  Rooeevelt  has  named  six  circuit 
Judges  over  60  yean  old — one  of  whom  failed  of  confirmation — 
and  three  district  Judges. 

The  total  number  of  circuit  and  district  Judges  named  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  66;  Taft,  45;  Wilson,  66:  Harding.  45; 
Coolidge.  66:  Hoover.  47;  and  to  date.  President  Roosevelt.  63. 

Average  ages  of  circuit  and  district  Jxidges  for  the  six  adminis- 
trations preceding  the  New  Deal  wen  found  by  Judge  Otis  to 
be  as  follows: 


Tbeodoie  Roosevelt. 

Taft 

■Wilson 

Harding 

Cootidge 

Hoover. . 


Cireoit     Dbtriot 


S3 
M 

a 
» 
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The  avenge  age  of  the  13  circuit  Judges  named  by  Preeldent 
Rooeevelt — at  the  time  of  their  appointment — ^was  S7  yeara.  The 
average  age  of  the  33  district  Judgea  about  whom  date  wen 
available  was  51  yean. 

Ur.  Roosevelt's  i^polntments  to  the  circuit  courta  of  persons 
over  00  yean  old,  with  their  dates  of  birth  and  appointment  and 
other  explanatory  data,  an  as  follows: 

Charles  B.  Parrls,  appointed  to  the  eighth  circuit  January  14. 
1935;  bom  October  8.  1864;  pnviously  served  as  district  Judge 
from  October  31,  1910,  to  February  0,  1036;  retired  December  1. 
1935,  pleading  physical  disaMIlty. 

Pnnk  H.  Noreroea.  aj^Mlnted  to  the  ninth  circuit  January  8. 
1034:  bom  Ifay  11.  1809;  previously  served  stoce  1938  aa  dlatrlct 
Judge:  question  of  i^^pointment  raised  in  Senate  and  Oongreas 
adjoximed  in  1934  without  ccmfirmlng  him;  wlttiheld  his  name 
from  Senate  conaldnmtlon  In  January.  1935;  la  now  district  Judge 
for  Nevada. 

Louis  FltBhenry.  qypolnted  to  the  seventh  circuit  June  10.  1988; 
bom  June  13.  1870;  previously  served  as  district  Judge  from  1018 
to  1933;  died  November  18,  1083;  so  far  no  successor  has  been 
named  for  him. 

William  Denman.  appointed  to  the  ninth  circuit  January  14, 1085; 
bom  November  7,  1873;  not  previooaly  on  Federal  bench. 

Francis  Arthur  Garrecht,  appointed  to  ninth  circuit  Ifay  4. 
1933;  bom  September  11.  1870;  not  previously  on  Federal  bench. 

Seth  Thomaa,  i^nxilnted  to  eighth  drcutt  December  3.  1035; 
bom  Ifay  18.  1878;  former  aollcltor  of  Agricultural  Department. 

In  addition  to  theee  six  Judgee  who  wen  over  00  yean  old  when 
appointed,  the  President  named  Joeeph  A.  Woodrough  to  the 
eighth  circuit  on  April  13,  1938.  when  he  was  60  yean  and  7 
months  old.  He  had  been  pnviously  a  district  Judge.  All  the 
nmainder  of  hla  circuit  bench  appointeea  wen  in  their  flftlee.  ex- 
cept Judge  Sam  G.  Bntttui,  of  the  tenth  circuit,  who  was  44  yean 
old.  and  Judge  John  Bioa,  Jr..  of  the  third  circuit — appointed  last 
month — ^who  la  41  yean  old. 

The  district  Judgea  who  wen  over  60  at  the  time  at  their  ap- 
pointment by  Preeldent  Rooeevelt  wen  as  fcdlows: 

Albert  Lee  Stephens,  southern  Callfomia  district;  appointed 
August  34,  1985;  bom  January  36,  1874,  thus  61  yean  7  months, 

William  H.  HoUy,  northern  Illinois  district;  appointed  March  1. 
1934;  bom  September  19.  1809.  thus  64  yean  5  months. 

Frank  K.  Ifyen.  eastern  South  Carolina  district;  appototed  June 
14.  1934;  bom  March  7,  1874.  thus  60  yean  3  montha. 

In  addition  to  theee  three  Judges  over  60  yean  old,  the  Pnal- 
dent  named  two  who  wen  over  69  when  appointed.    They  wen 
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•  nwwitlia. 


00  yean  4 


Bailaa  W.  Rtopey.  weataia  New  Tortc  district.  80 
and  T.  Whttfldd  OandKH,  aorthena  Texaa  dlatrlct. 
montha. 

Prealdeat  Rooeevelt  alao  named  Richard  Curd  Pope  Thomaa.  of 
Kentucky,  aa  dlstrtet  Judge  for  the  Oanal  Zone  cm  Itey  8.  lOn. 
when  he  waa  01  yean  old;  SAa  O.  Huber  aa  dlatrlct  Judbga  for 
Rftwftll.  Mfty  80.  1084.  when  he  waa  03  yean  old.  and  Bdward  U. 
Wataoa.  alao  aa  dlatrlct  Judge  for  Hawaii.  July  18, 1035.  whea  be 
waa  00  yean  7  aiontha  old.  Bobert  A.  Cooper,  district  judge  for 
Puerto  Rloo,  was  50  yean  7  montha  old. 


Reorganizatioii  of  the  Federal  Jodidaiy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  JOHN  A,  MAJRTIN 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
JTondoy,  March  B,  1957 


RADIO  ADDRBSS  BT  HON.  JOHN  A.  MARTIN,  OP  f^ray^^nf^ 

ON  MARCH  0,  1987 


t= 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  CoJorado.  Mr.  ^Deaker.  under  Icdvo 
heretafore  granted  toy  the  Hoiue,  I  submit  tar  prtntinc  in 
the  Rkcobd  a  radio  address  made  by  me  over  the  National 
Broadcasting  System  at  Washington  on  March  6, 1937: 

Pellow  cltiaens  generaUy  and  friends  to  the  West,  to  «^<— «tt"w« 
with  aU  other  Memben  of  Oongreas  I  have  received  a  large  vduma 
of  correqpoodenoe  on  the  President's  Supreme  Court  propoeaL 
The  letten  against  the  plan  have  had  one  diancteristlc  to  coal- 
man. They  recognise  no  need  for  any  change,  either  to  the 
courta  or  the  Constitution,  no  need  for  any  legislation  of  a  aodal 
or  economic  character.  When  X  read  theee  letten  X  woader  how 
long  imy  admlnlstmtlon  or  any  Congreaa  taUng  such  a  ptwttkm 
would  last.  I  wondCT  If  the  wiiten  an  not  t^nd  to  the  great 
forces,  moving  under  great  economic  stress,  mairtTty  for  xhai^a; 
f orcee  which  must  be  wisely  and  sympathetically  led  to  ways  of 
orderly  ezpreeslon.  and  which,  denied  and  frustnted.  may  aomo 
day  burst  all  bounda. 

Pundamentally  thla  la  no  new  lasue.  At  bottom  it  la  only  a 
new  phase  of  an  old  Issue.  This  issue  haa  been  called  at  varloiM 
tlmea  by  various  namee.  It  haa  given  rlae  to  mvuix  w«l-knowa 
terms  as  predatory  wealth,  qieelal  privilege,  tovlalble  goeeraaMnt. 
economic  royalty  all  characterizing  the  aame  cffndittona  aad 
mecmlng  the  same  thing. 

The  blame  for  this  situation  ts  not  to  be  aaseseed  against  any 
one  agency  of  government  or  of  all  the  aovenrntent.  It  la  not 
even  to  be  assgwaerl  wholly  against  the  great  toterseta  we  mA  to 
contnd  and  regulate  and  make  responsive  to  the  «*«««»g<»«e  aoeda 
of  the  thnee.  The  Siqireme  Court  haa  been  diaraotorasd  aa 
property  minded.  I  think  the  charge  is  true,  but  that  state  of 
the  Judicial  mind  la  bottomed  on  a  much  larger  oonoept.  The 
peo|te  themeelvee  have  been  property  mlndad.  Thla  has  been  a 
piuperty-mlnded  ooimtry  and  Oovemmant  aad  lawa.  aad  tha 
admlnlstratkm  and  Interpretation  of  lawa  have  foUowad  the  bent 
of  the  national  mind.  No  country  ever  aaw  anoh  ft  development 
of  material  wealth  or  produced  ao  much  great  f ortonea  or  held  out 
such  opportunltlaa  to  tha  boy  at  the  punr  to  became  a 
of  todurtry  or  of  ftoftaoe.  It  waa  aot  only  tha  aettlag  for 
Individualism:  It  oould  have  prodnood  nottilng  rise. 

But  contemporanooiMly  with  the  growth  of  thla  sjatiaii  aad  tha 
evlla  it  haa  produoad,  than  haa  been  growing  the  psroeptton  to 
the  mtods  of  men  of  vMon  and  of  inatlnet  for  the  ffsiiinniiaial 
that  thla  Nation  cannot  endure,  that  the  people  cannot  enjoy  life, 
liberty,  and  toa  pursuit  of  bapptoeaa,  ualer  ao 
eooooBile  ayatem  which  idaoea  them  at  the  mercy  of 
gatlons  of  wealth.  monopoUatog  every  avenue  of  entarprlaa 
operated  enfluatvely  for  private  proAt.  and  attended  wltti  pwaity 
on  a  scale  making  neoeeaary  alaxat  capital  levlee  oa  the  proAte 
Cf  the  system  to  sustato  the  mllllone  which  the  syalaiii  doea  noO 
feed.  I 

Theee  oondltloaa  aa  they  devtioped  gave  birth  auBwailiidf  to 
the  "aquan  deal"  of  Thoodon  Rooeevelt.  to  the  "new  fnedom**  of 
Woodrow  WUaon.  aad  the  New  Deal  of  Ptonklto  D.  Booaeeeltb  la 
prlnclirie  and  philoaopby  they  an  ana  aad  the  aaam  ttotog.  tha 
application  of  the  eame  prlnetplee  and  philoaopby  to  devaloptof 
phases  of  the  lasue  of  the  rule  of  weelth  to  Amerloa. 

The  President  to  his  second  inaugural  addren  auauaaitoBd  mora 
simply  and  comprehenatvely  than  I  could  hope  to  do  the  pradueta 
to  human  and  aodal  values,  or  nther  human  and  aodal  loaaea.  of 
our  economio  systeai.  TlM  plctun  haa  not  been  ueeidiaau-  It 
wUl  stand  immatrhert  ae  an  indictment  of  the  system  which 
patoted  it.    Said  the  Praatdent: 

"Hen  is  the  challenfe  to  our  deaioeracy:  Ih  thla  Watwm  I  aae 
millions  of  tto  cttlaeoa— a  substantial  part  of  tta  whole  pnpnla- 
tlon— who  at  thla  very  aomfeat  en  dsnled  tike  greater  part  of 
what  the  very  loweat  ataadarda  of  today  call  the  nweMsUlm  of  Ufa. 

*T  ase  millions  of  Tamlllee  trying  to  Uve  on  ineoi 
that  the  paU  of  family  disaster  hanga  over  tbem  di^  by  day." 
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of  Ouwi  miM  nt  to  amelkamte 
or  tite  syrtHB,  bow  rtitte  the  mow- 

aa«Ung  ooly  ''"^  *'»riJi£,Tfc*LSr«!SLnm  here  dm* 

?5L2^';S2?^J?^3a  wnr^iTo*  negative  dectokm.  to 

SSf  ."5i^  ffifer£tSL51Jlt":L.''^*S 


Mn 


-la  ntm  Tort  W.  "  ^Jjf  JJJlSf^oSttattroondmons 

tta^Mim  oC  tlie  geMnI  pubUe.    The  Mew 

^d,  aad  the  Hew  York  Oorernor  ■igaed.  a 

tmbeelthy  oondJtlone.    Tlie  Otwwjx*  «« 

ttmA  «ke  Bowar  to  iiiiiertj  the  ebuee.    But 

rv^rt"^  tL  Unltoiltttttee  ijumiimbiI,  eiMl  uafortu- 

te  ta  MBMUid.    uf  »  *-to-4  wte  the*  dectawd  ^^J^^^^i 
5?  "fJ!?5^Sl-  %»k  mMsuatttutloiua.  beemuee.  fianootb.  men 
**"  "S?  2  SSrtS  rf^S!^!!r^  work  under  unhealtty 
iP^2?irt  w-onted  with  the  eftort  to  wmedy 
bJiL^wTtb^^^^mtod  which  may  be  perfectly 

SrJri£rS?22'£riS£^i«  Eooeetett  f ormjr  Pr^ 
JSf  J^^SSS  sJiiSrtaX  ^Meklng.  not  merely  e  Hew  Deal 

"y^^Lf^  *^?*i^.^t«t^  with  the  e«ort  to  remedy  todurtri^ 
J^  2^'Se^S?S11n?7hlch  me,  be^perfecUy  bo^  but 
tf^S^LMMlT^UM.  whieb  decunee  to  allow  m  to  work  for 
^"'StS^ntorMndlttonB  emoBg  the  wi«e  earner,  on  tte 
SlilfSr^  miStnot  intwleiewlth  the  Tiberty'  o«  »  ^ 
fy"*  ^^-TtJt^^  «i«t^>.  taoperdlM  Ule  and  limb,  or  the 

J2!LT?S/ther«oteet  attempt  to  pronde  a  r«nedy  tat 
CTSSi  wlBbundoubtedly  ealeled,  and  their  r««»l  to*^*^« 
^yieBttSdSln^booier  any  power  «!«»»  the  Ration  to 
»  SLrioDWM  xMBlnaUy  againet  BUtear  nghU  but  really 

T*?SJ!S?*"BooBe»elt.  the  fouider  of  pro^emlTliim. 

1.  a  rtgniaeant  pnaent-day  "Pl^^SISi  »»JS?Jf^ 

^ImZh  t  itMonoted  Sn  hla  drfanae  of  hImMU  agalnet  the 

^^  hi^SLSbW%i5»n«  f^  the  letter,  -an  attai* 

£S^  SK  KM  of  Ite  crltta  folBC  ep  tar  M  to  oiU 

tften  attaSwoBtteJiMllelary  aa  a  wtaola.  an  Incitement  to  riot. 
Mi?aaiymalito  the  ijimliiiii  of  tte  mob."  ^  _^^ 

n«?Si^  aoond  faSiart    U  not  the  air  being  rent  with 

«S"SigSrit  «rt  of  »4  hoow  «  «*  <y*  ,.'°T.ryM?!S  ,'3?i 

^^^        ^         i_.mLtna.Ui^  ^  fc»>*  r^lo  In  Ibeodore  Booeeveive 

tt  la  MB  letter.    He  eald,  an*  V^-^JtWr^  de^aet  In  that 

wMeb  to  owned  and  edited  In 


bf  a 


_  the  health 

•ad  bT  MIO  the  Svvreme 

held  It  tnvaUd 


OOKBt  of 

toild  it  tsnOld  ••  denybig 


vltb  an  IniBrval 
ae  to 


the  tft-down  etrlke  orlgtnatid 
•frtftdar  c<  tha  tnwr  di— Mag 


-There  Is  grim  Irony  In  ipeaklng  of  t5rJl?««>«»  «*  ~?2SLi 
tboee^orbSauee  of  their  economic  neceeeltlee.  Rive^beir  eervicea 
S?1J«^»a  iTnwdful  to  keep  body  and  «»ul  togeUier 

wSt  Wttw  wordi  falling  from  the  Upe  of  a  J««"ce  o'.W*' 

fH^nttM  rtimrnHTwr  ootnions  in  these  caeee  and  put  them  on  the 
JS^ttiSTSSSiStoS^ origin  and  some  people  would  WMt 
«^,  toSafflr  tra^nT  The  record  In  the  minimum-wage  Uw  oaae 
SSJfSJtr,^3ri^onS^l?Tew  York  St^J^  PJiil"?* 
STJaS^TtSy  had  In  addition  to  be  carried  <m  ^edwal  ndtof . 
iSS  *kI  S4»TI  Vrf  Kew  York  and  the  Ooremment  of  the  United 
StJf  L?1S»£»  to  «1^  «ySng  about  It.  The  law  violated  the 
freedom  of  contract  of  the  sweatshop  ownenL  ^^^ 

Mow  hM»  IB  ywp^thtng  tbat  should  be  newe  to  laymen.  Tbeee 
l»w7ir^S5JlS5Swt  and  economic  JusUoe  fall,  theyare  h^d 
SHIS' SthsVwmd  that  they  violate  freedom  of  contract  Ho 
SSTwqS  is  ^«dom  of  conteact"  appear  In  the  Constitution 
S2e  Wd.  tov?S«read  by  the  Court  Into  tte  "f^^PS^-jJ 
SrdauaS  of  the  fifth  and  fourteenth  •m««*»«^J^  "^ 
"rnta  rf^Sson"  was  read  toto  the  Sherman  antitrust  law,  per- 
«3Sn?w^rJusSS  SSLn  «irca.acauy  tinned  T^J^*^*;^ 
SSfof  the  law".  Illustrating  what  ^«  J«^*  *»^J^SS^ 
SlrfJusUce  meant  when  as  Governor  of  New  York  he  said  the 
Constitution  Is  what  the  Judge  says  It  is. 

tothe  Bake  Shop  case  Theodore  Roosevelt  qj??*"  f^^  *Sl.1^ 

.eS^o^Sns  of^  those  eminent  Ube^l  J^^rts*"- f  ?°  ^^tSSS 

S  OUvJr  WeSodell  Holmes,  but  the  Haxlans  and  the  HoJ™^ 

ieem^wavs  to  be  outnumbered,  at  least  by  one.  by  the  Peckhams 

S  sSSSS  tie  laSLr  of  whom  changed  his  mind  to  n^  v^^ 

"to^  ded«on  against  the  first  Income-tax  law  and  ^^^»^^ 

SSSU  awMUtaUonal  amendment  and  delaying  by  18  years  tha 

taxB.tinn  ctf  wealth  according  to  ability  to  pay. 

^ow   tScJTSvlSrt^Theodore  Roosevelt  »peech   I  wan*  ^ 

je^'tfa^mSaph  which  has  a  direct  bearing  of  the  highest 

•J^taici  So?^  tinpBBse  reached  by  the  ««9i«;^»*»^«^ 

l^^^tmchS^  of  the  Federal  Oove^ment  as  the  ^^^.^^ 

l^ilM  ^reoeS  decisions  tovalldatlng  acts  of  Congress  whlrti  gaya 

S2^  thT^^iSf  wSjSiptead  demand  to  reform  the  Court  or  to- 

•^^S^SS^i^  Z  rSought  Which  has  b.-^^pmn«J 
in^  ffindtoe  past  year  touching  the  respective  ftpc«<»»  and 
S.^^Sm«  of  the  president  and  the  Supreme  ^^^^^^ 

SS^ScduIriy^SSrless  to  make  the  remo*rt  attempt  to  pro- 
?SfI*reSdrfor  the  wrong  which  undoubtedly  «2fiiir«to« 
Time  and  time  again  I  have  reflected  upon  the  vastly  dlffwU^ 
rtSSoi  and  resJ^bUiUes  of  the  Executive  ^^.^"^^ 
nrm«««ed  in  the  words  of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  When  the  Court 
SSS^im  TdeS^  InvaUdatlng  an  act  of  Congress  IntMidj* 
S^toJSe  thehardshlpe  of  the  lot  of  the  workers,  or  any  gr«t 
«o^^  tte  oeoplerSd  better  their  social  and  economic  condl- 
S?,i^^m  th^Surthands  down  the  decision— Its  work  is  done. 
"°^rj£^?erSS  to  the  majority  opinion  Invalidating  the 
R^lreld  »^ement  Act.  that  that  act.  disguise  it  however  Oon- 
S^S^^iStWMConcerned  with  social  ends  rather  than  Interstoto 
SSnSS  ;.Tc^SS  had  no  power  to  legislate  for  such^r- 
DoS^  But  the  PrSident  is  and  must  be  «»c«™«lJ"^,J«*?: 
SSSi  for  social  ends.  He  is  and  must  be  conoerned  w^  ^ 
SoSj  and  eoonomlo  betterment  of  the  people.  That  w«i  tha 
^toary  purpose  for  which  the  present  Executive  was  elected  and 

"•r^^he  President,  with  such  support  to  the  ^y^J^^^S^ 
tlon  M  ST  may  get  from  Congress,  rests  the  great  and  Prtjaa^ 
SSoSlbmty^  iovemment  XaU  times,  and  «f«»»^^  "^ 
SSdSJcult  tinS.  When  an  act  of  Congrew  U  wiped  off  the 
Stateteoks.  the  President  cant  adjourn.  He  «"«*  burnthe 
SktoSituSt  to  find  a  new  way  out.  To  whom  s«  thepeopla 
tooSSk  tOTleadershlp?  Upon  whose  shoulders  will  rest  toa 
SSftbTad^STwdlct  Shlstory.  IX  during  this  admlnistr*- 
Sfflftthls  country  shall  fail  to  make  substantial  progress  tojrard 
^g^  of  soelal  security  and  economlo  Justice?    Kvery  listener 

"«S5,**^2*tSf7took  at  another  fr-to^  decision,  the  BaUroad 
Retirement  Act.  held  InvaUd  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  1W«.  Thrt 
^iS^hm  hiea  tiedaently  in  my  thoughts.  It  shuts  •oo^er 
doSrSanthe  Hew  iSk  oassa  to  social  hetterment^It »»  U^f^; 
ttve  In  a  high  degree  of  the  situation  of  which  Tbeodcxe  Booeevelt 
SmSlnSTthatthe  Courts  sole  contribution  to  the  solution  of 
Umi  MfMlTig  human  probtams  involved  Is  only  a  negation.  In  the 
raiimdn^lrcment  ease  the  majority  opinion  lays  the  act  on  tha 
OBsiatlitt  table  and  dissects  It,  Uke  a  cadaver  vmder  the  surgeons 
tatf eTtSdng  It  aU  apart  and  leaving  abaolutsOy  nothing  out  of 
vhkdi  somethliK  may  be  built  for  the  future.  There  is  no  <J»y  of 
tmvnctioo.  for  It.  That  ded^on  sheds  not  a  ray  of  light  on  OM 
noih  of  the  future.  It  not  only  Indicates  no  way  out.  It  recognuea 
SonMd  for  a  way  out.  -Se  law  doea  not  fit  Into  the  Court's 
concept  of  the  Constitution  and  that's  the  end  of  It.         ^     ^     . 

That  dedslon  reminds  me  of  the  8t<»y  of  the  old  merchant  who 
waa  rM"g  on  the  rocks  and  hs  went  to  a  banker  friend  of  long 
rtandtog  to  see  If  he  could  get  a  loan.  It  »»^P«»^  JJ^  "^ 
w«>«>  iiMi  A  glass  eye  and  he  was  rather  vain  of  the  fact  that  it 
locked  so  zMttural  that  his  friends  could  not  distinguish  It  trom 
tba  laal  one.    After  the  old  marchanthad  finished  his  story,  the 


t^^ttmm  aald  to  him  suddenly.  "John,  m  tell  you  what  m  do.    U 
wa  can  tsU  which  la  my  glass  eye.  ni  make  you  the  loan. 
tSe  old  ir^-^*»"^  immediately  pointed  to  his  right  eye  »hA  Jfw* 
%  tba  OMr    "Why".  eTrtalmed  the  banker  in  surprise,  "bow 
yoo  tell  ar*    *"W^",  said  tba  old  meitbant,  when  I  WM 
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of  syiii|iaQiy 


telling  yon  my  story.  Z  thonght  I  aaw  a  fataift 
In  it." 

There  was  no  faint  gleam  cf  sympathy  4n  tba  glaas  oya  tiMg 
wrote  the  decision  ag^nst  tlM  Ballraad  Botlrement  Act.  Tbo 
opinion,  after  an  analysis  of  the  object  of  the  legislation,  which 
It  held  to  be  that  of  old-age  aecortty  for  siqMrannuated  raOwaj 
employees,  iinder  the  pretense  of  regulating  Interstate  commsrosg 
enumerated  many  other  benefits  which  might  be  written  Into  the 
law,  if  such  an  act  could  be  sustained,  and  then  said:  "These 
matters  obviously  lie  outside  the  orbit  of  oongieaBlooal  power." 

The  coxuitry  does  not  have  to  rc^  upon  my  cbaractenaatloii  of 
the  decision  in  the  Railroad  Betlmnent  case  as  wholly  devoid 
of  any  hope  for  such  legislation  from  scMb  a  Conrt.  and  that  It 
'  doses  all  doors  to  future  action.  Right  In  the  first  paragraph 
of  the  most  able  dissenting  (^ilnlon  In  that  caae,  wiltten  by  tha 
Chief  Justice  is  the  following  statement: 

"The  gravest  aspect  of  the  decision  Is  that  It  doea  not  rest 
simply  upon  a  condemnation  of  partlcxilar  featuxea  of  the  Rail- 
road Retlmnent  Act.  but  denies  to  Congress  the  power  to  pass 
any  compulsory  pension  act  for  raUroad  employees." 

"That  is  a  conclusion  of  such  serious  and  far-readilng  Impor- 
tance that  It  ovteshadows  all  other  questions  raissd  by  tha  act 
Indeed,  it  makee  their  dlseuselan  superfluous." 

The  irony  of  another  sentence  in  the  illnaniitlin  opinlan  is 
worthy  Of  a  place  In  any  crltidsm  of  the  majority  opinion  or  of 
the  Justices  who  wrote  it.    Says  the  minority  opmion: 

"The  Government's  power  Is  ocmcelved  to  be  umitiirt  to  a  ra- 
qulrement  that  the  railroads  dismiss  their  superannuated  em- 
ployees, throwing  them  out  helpless,  without  any  reasonable  pro- 
vision for  their  protection." 

That  is  exactly  what  that  decision  holds.  It  holds  that  for 
safety  of  railway  transportation,  the  railway  companies  may  dis- 
charge superannxiated  emptoyeee.  but  if  the  discharge  is  coupled 
with  a  compulsory  pension,  tainting  It  with  the  motive  of  social 
security,  it  is  unconstitutional.    Court  stands  adjourned. 

Now,  notwithstanding  this  decision,  the  last  Congress  passed  a 
new  Railroad  Pension  Act,  with  the  pension  In  one  bill  and  the 
tax  to  another,  so  as  to  get  anmnd  the  dedsirai.  if  possible,  and 
they  are  now  pending  to  the  Supreme  Court  If,  as  is  now  re- 
ported, the  railroad  companies  are  getting  together  with  their 
million-odd  employees  to  accept  and  establish  the  provisions  of 
the  law  and  dismiss  the  pending  cases,  doing  this  In  the  face  of 
the  Coxut's  virtual  assurance  that  it  will  relieve  them  of  the  law. 
full  credit  should  be  given  the  railway  management  for  such  an 
enlightened  and  hiunane  step. 

I  want  now  to  glance  at  another  decision  again  Hew  Deal  legis- 
lation— the  6-to-3  decision  against  the  A.  A.  A.  Tliere  are  two 
Unes  to  that  decision  which  toterest  me  and  ought  to  toterest 
80,000,000  people  on  the  farms  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  de- 
clsloh.    SF«aklng  of  the  purpose  of  the  act.  the  majority  said: 

"Its  stated  purpose  is  the  contnd  <a  agricultural  production,  a 
purely  local  activity,  to  an  effcnt  to  raise  the  prices  paid  the 
farmer." 

In  other  decisions  the  Court  held  that  "««"«T»g  and  manufac- 
turing are  purely  local  actlvltlea.  But  the  sum  of  an  these  purely 
local  activities  make  up  the  whole  national  commerce,  which 
knows  no  more  of  State  Itoes  than  the  riven  that  flow  or  the 
winds  that  blow.  TlM  Triple  A  pulled  farming  out  of  the  hole,  and 
when  the  act  fell  Congress  passed  the  Soil  Conservation  Act.  a 
stopgap  measure,  to  keep  it  out  until  f»iwtMTtg  further  could 
be  done.    Congress  Is  now  considering  wtiat  fiuther  it  may  do. 

Another  stopgap  was  the  Walsh-Hei^ey  Act  to  take  the  place  of 
H.  R.  A.  codes  to  manufacturing.  The  act  writes  the  lahM*  provi- 
sions of  N.  R.  A.  codes,  including  the  40-hour  week  and  minimum 
wages,  toto  Government  contracts  for  Oovemment  puretuse  of 
materials.  Refusal  of  todustry  to  bid  on  such  contracts  threatened 
the  tie-up  of  naval  construction,  and  the  administration  was  ccn- 
sldertog  the  necessity  of  suspending  the  act.  Ttien  something  hi4>- 
pened.  llie  Tueeday  morning  papers  carried  the  headlines  that 
the  great  steel  indurtry  had  accepted  the  40-hflur  week,  the  $5-per- 
day  minimum  wage,  and  the  recognition  of  employee  organ laatlons 
to  collective  bargaining.  It  was  about  all  I  could  do  to  keep  from 
getting  too  enthusiastic.  Let  me  stick  to  tha  regular  line  of  this 
talk  before  I  slop  over. 

I  know  that  you  may  tire  of  listening  to  the  citation  of  caaea  and 
quotations  as  to  what  the  Ooort  said,  but  aooic  of  the  ttilngs  It  has 
said  are  enough  to  make  the  listener  sit  straight  up  to  ills  chair. 
especially  when  you  consider  the  connection  to  wMch  these  things 
were  said.  Tlie  OufTey  Coal  Act  waa  made  up  of  two  mato  parts, 
one  dealing  with  labor  and  the  other  with  the  marketing  of  ooaL 
The  Court  held  that  the  labor  provisions  were  uneonstltutional 
because  labor  is  a  local  relation  and  that  they  were  so  bound  up 
with  the  marketing  provisions  that  the  whole  act  must  falL 

The  Chl^  Justice,  in  a  s^wrato  opinion,  sustained  the  market- 
ing provisions,  pototlng  out  that  Congress  had  expressly  separated 
the  labor  and  marketing  provisions  and  had  declared  that  the 
one  should  stand  even  though  the  other  fell.  But  the  majority 
would  have  none  of  that.  Congress  had  done  no  suca  thing.  It 
must  all  fall.  I  want  to  quoto  a  short  paragn^ph  from  the 
majority  optoion: 

"TO  take  from  this  Code  the  provisions  as  to  wages  and  hours  of 
labor  Is  to  destroy  It  altogether.  Wages  and  the  hours  of  labor  aia 
essential  features  of  the  plan,  tta  wy  bona  and  sinew.  Tbera  la 
no  tqi^iortunlty  to  such  drcuiiistances  for  the  aevsranoa  of  tbs  la- 
f  ectad  parts  to  the  hope  of  saving  the  icmalndar.* 

Ttie  act,  It  will  be  noted,  waa  so  "infected"  wl^  tiM 
gaidlng  labor  that  tba  whole  body  was  dlseasa 
the  Court,  "tha  coneluslon  Is  unavoldabia  that  tbo 
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o  latelad  to  aad  dapsndaat  qpoa  the  labor  provl- 
aa  to  maha  tt  dearly  probable  that,  the  latter  beinf  held  bad. 
tha  farmer  woold  not  ha;?*  been  passed.  Tlao  falling  of  tha  latter 
tbarafon.  eoRlas  tt  down  with  tba  former." 

At  this  point  In  tbo  dadalon  you  can  fairly  bear  tba  Ouflisy  Act 
bit  bottom.  Bslooau  tba  OuflOy  Act  decision  and  tbs  minimum- 
wage  law  decision,  va  have  preaented  to  us  the  mathematical  result 
of  adding  two  things  together  and  getting  exactly  nothing.  In 
tba  one  case  tba  Stato  bad  no  power,  aad  In  tba  other  the  FM- 
eral  OovamBiont  had  no  power.  Hie  rtaaidant  calls  thla  laglsla- 
tlva  vacuum  no  manis  land. 

Bryan  40  yaaa  ago  oaUed  It  the  "twm^tt  aaoa".  which,  during 
the  40  years  of  progress  stoet  Bryan's  d».  baa  ripanded  untfl  It 
haa  swaDowed  up  both  State  and  Federal  JwtMbctlana.  Tba  Presi- 
dent pot  tba  reaott  in  a  nutsbeil  wtken  be  said  m  bis  flnt  ■leaoefle 
to  thk  Oongrass:  "Tba  statutea  have  been  outlawed.  Tba  prob- 
lems bava  not.    Tboy  are  stiu  with  ua." 

I  waa  one  of  a  groop  which  q>tet  aa  boor  rsoeatly  wMb  the 
Preatdsnt  on  bis  plan  dealing  with  tha  Bopreme  Conri.  I  wltfi 
his  part  In  tha  dlanisainn  mi^t  have  gone  out  to  the  country  as 
it  oama  from  hla  1^^  Kven  Presldente  q>eak  mora  fteehr  off  the 
rsocrd.  Hto  feda  even  more  deeply  than  he  indicated  Thuroday 
evening  that  a  way  oat  must  be  found  and  that  tba  solution 
w^  not  await  tba  dow  and  uncertain  prnmoi  of  a  oonatitutlonal 
amendment  There  Is  much  basis  for  this  viewpoint.  The  to- 
come-taz  amendment  was  18  years  pending  rattflcatlon.  The 
ehlld-labor  amendment  has  now  been  out  IS  yeaia.  All  the  fotves 
of  rsaetlon  would  be  marshaled  against  any  attempt  to  enlarge 
the  powen  of  Congress.  Yet  the  PreeUtoat  to  not  oppoeed  to  a 
constitutional  amendment.  He  would  favor  it  as  a  supplement, 
but  not  as  a  substitute.  Already  he  has  accomplished  some  good. 
Those  who  a  few  weeks  ago  were  to  favor  of  doing  aothlag  are 
now  at  least  prstending  that  they  are  to  favor  of  submitting  a 
constitutional  amendment.  There  to  that  much  to  the  good,  fhe 
opposition  should  not  draw  too  much  comfort  from  the  apparent 
division  at  chto  time  to  the  ranks  of  the  Prestdentls  f  otioww«. 

All  of  them  favor  either  hto  plan  or  a  far-reaching  coastltutlonsl 
amendment.  On  the  whole,  we  are  moving  up.  Obvloudy  the 
hour  has  stmck  for  a  change.  The  very  muUpUclty  of  pmp«Tif»|f 
attest  the  need  for  It.  When  the  final  word  to  said,  we  shall  not 
be  where  we  began. 

Tlien  to  thto  to  be  said  for  tbm  Prsatdenf*  idan.  It  Is  eonstl- 
tutlonal.  Nobody  questions  that.  It  to  fortifled  by  precedents. 
It  changes  or  disturbs  not  a  word  of  the  Constitution.  TlM  new 
Judges  must  first  be  ccmfirmed  by  the  United  Stetca  Senate.  They 
cannot  be  dtottubed  by  the  President.  They  will  possess  abso- 
lute freedom  of  action  under  the  ConsUtutlan  as  It  now  standa. 
It  will  enable  the  Government  to  ftmctlon  now.  not  at  some' 
todeflnite  future  time. 

There  to  thto  to  be  said  for  the  President:  He  led  thto  country 
out  of  the  greatest  depression  to  Ite  history.  He  dispelled  the 
horror  of  1938.  He  did  thto  with  no  impairment  of  constitutional 
righte.  Hto  every  act  was  for  the  betterment  of  the  common  lot. 
The  only  question  for  the  pec^le  to  decide  to  whether  they  will 
oonttoue  to  truat  the  tried  leadership  that  has  dons  so  much  for 
them  and  for  the  ooxintry.  Whatever  liappens.  hto  last  race  to  run 
and  hto  place  to  history  to  secure.  You.  you  the  unknown  mil- 
lions, it  to  your  place  at  stake,  not  hto.  The  Issue  to  to  your 
hands.  Your  voice  was  mighty  to  1<»S6.  Raise  It  now  to  somort 
of  your  great  leader.  Ratos  it.  not  merely  for  youraslvaa,  but  for 
yoxur  boys  and  girls,  who  wiUbe  among  tha  tmknown  mllUoas  of 
tomorrow.  Be  has  not  failed  you  yet;  why  should  you  fail  h«w 
now? 


We  Have  Two  I>iitics  To  Do 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OP  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  5.  19S7 
Mr.  VOORHI8.  Mr.  Speaker,  consideration  of  this  DAval 
appropriations  bUl  tolngs  us  face  to  face  with  very  difBcult 
problems.  How  large  does  Amnlca's  Navy  need  to  be.  and 
what  kind  of  ships  should  it  contain  if  it  is  to  provide  an 
adequate  defense  for  the  United  States?  At  what  point  will 
we  exceed  our  true  defensive  needs  and  be  actually  bulldins 
ships  whose  only  use  can  be  one  of  fighting  in  a  war  far 
across  tlie  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific?  What  do  we  mean  by 
"national  defense?"  Do  we  mean  defmding  our  homdand 
against  invasion  or  do  we  mean  defending  the  United  States 
and  the  Canal  2Sone  and  Hawaii  and  Alaska?  Do  we  include 
the  FhflippiDes.  which  want  their  independence  and  whidi 
military  men  have  said  could  probably  not  be  defended  from 
this  distance  at  a  eogt  of  less  than  $30,000,000,000  and 
1.000.000  Uves?  Do  we  Inehide  in  the  term  "defenge*  Amer- 
ican commercial  iulneaU  In  China  and  daewheref 
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And  fnrtter  baw  fre  meant  wtact  ve  said  about  neo- 
traBty.  about  wanttat  to  kM»  out  ot  other  P«g?i™5 
about  bfllBff  wffltag.  If  nwscaanr.  to  give  np  ^'3~°^ 
Qm  sea*  m  order  to  preaenre  the  freedom  to  live  <rf  Ame"; 
ean  bom  and  men?  Finally,  hofw  mnch  do  we,  as  Itoabcrs 
«(  CODcrem.  know  about  the  true  Tttal  defense  needs  o<  oar 

eonntry?  Hb^  we  aeeurate  Inf ormatian  as  to  how  mu^ 
sood  a  hatt'^»»«p  wffl  be  In  defending  America,  how  raucn 
SS  I  wfaZrtae  wffl  be.  and  how  much  good  »aafrplane 
i^be?  Hare  we  thought  shout  our  twofold  duty  to  the 
people  who  sent  us  here?  Ptat.  a  duty  to  pro»Wea  de- 
SsTfOr  oar  homeland  which  wffl  keep  her  safe  from  ta- 
vasion-  and  ■eoond.  a  duty  to  spend  not  one  dime  for 
•Cgrcssioii.  not  one  dime  more  thaa  is  needed  <«  true 
defense.  Hate  we  thoui^t  how  Important,  from  a  stotf- 
ncdnt  of  natkmal  (kf ense.  It  Is  for  us  to  provide  coostructtve 
wtfoi  work  for  our  unemployed:  for  us  to  conserve  our 
•oas.  our  watern.  our  f oreste^d  our  «f»:  •^^"JJJ^ 
nnder  Amoka  safe  now  from  the  toils  of  the  profiteer 
Um  should  ever  come  again?  Adequate  nourishment  for 
Mr  ehfldxen  now,  chalbmgtng  labor  and  education  fa[C» 
youth  now.  decent  homes  for  our  poor  now— these  are  parts 

of  ir**<***^  if^t**—  . .       . 

idiouldllkB  to  see  our  Nation  renounce  every  vestige  « 
imperialism  or  aggreaslaei:  I  ehould  like  to  "V»  "^^^C!" 
martoM  fwm  across  the  seas  and  keep  our  fleet  at  home. 
But  to  the  end  I  shall  vote  for  this  naval  appropriations  tm. 

vote  fortt  became  I  know  defense  for  America  is  our  duty, 
vote  for  It  even  though  I  fear  tt  provides  for  spenfflng  more 
Sui  ira  n^to  spend.  Pte  to  me  nattonal  defense  means 
defense  of  our  country  itself,  together  with  Panama.  HawaH. 
and  Alaska,  and  aid,  sfaetfkl  need  arise,  to  American  republics. 

Tb  me  national  defense  does  not  now  and  never  wffl  mean 
foUng  to  rr^  ^T>^r«iHMwt  across  the  ocean  to  fight  f oreiffx 


MeetntKtM.  xurueruj.  w»ctB 


the  trouble  ts  we  have  no  accurate  knowledge  of  America's 
ml  defense  needs.  A  bffl  comes  up  and  we  vote  for  it  and 
think  we  have  done  the  best  we  could.  But  after  aU  It  is  not 
1^  y^tj  good  nKSt*.  and  It  wffl  not  be  until  we  get  down  to 
cases.  What  we  oivbt  to  do.  and  do  before  another  year  has 
pMsed.  Is  to  autfaorlaB  and  set  up  a  special  committee  <a  the 
Cbogrees  to  investigate  fully  and  from  every  angle  the  vital 
and  necossaxy  defense  needs  of  the  United  States.  All  sorto 
of  tftlmnnr  sbouki  be  taken  and  then  a  careful  report  made. 
And  an  of  It  should  be  done  with  the  Idea  In  mind  that  we 
want  to  have  our  country  safe  against  invasion,  but  we  do  not 
want  an  armament  for  aggression.  Then  we  can  develop  a 
plftw  then  we  can  tell  our  oonstltuente  just  nhj  we  voted 
•very  dollar  we  did  vote;.  They  have  a  right  to  kno^.-. 


Absentee  Yotiiig 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 


IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  XEFBESEMTATiyES 
fHlcqr,  MarOi  5,  2137 


BT 


WILBOBX  OAVrVKOBT.  OT  GKLA- 
OM  MABCH  S.  1937 


lir.  GARTWRIGBT.  lli.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to 
tend  ay  remaiks  In  the  Bsooaa,  I  wish  to  autamit  a  speech 
vfakh  I  delivered  on  last  Tneoday  evenlnc  Ifaroh  a.  before 
tbe  Oklahoina  Lsagna  of  Toung  Demoerate  hMW  In  Wad»- 


"A  ete  tinri  that  oomcs  down  ••  ■tfll 
As  mowflakes  that  faU  upon  the  sod; 

But  tsaeatm  »  tntsoan'*  will 
As  ngfctning  does  the  will  of  God; 

And  tootn  lt«  force,  nor  doon  xwr  locto 
can  shltfd  yoo— tls  the  ballot  box." 

Z  WM  a  Btembtf  <rf  the  OUaboma  Legislature  wh«n  they  pMued 
thl  ^LntMTotff's  law  which  applies  within  the  SUte.  At  that 
SL  iSJTtJ  hSI  it  ap5y  atoo  toSlahomana  outside  the  Stat*, 
ffttitlwvuim  hid  pSvSled.  there  would  be  no  reasonf«»r  this 
SaSSL^  harc^juat  lien  inlonned  that  such  a  biu  has  been  Intxo- 
dueadTbut  I  do  not  know  by  whom  or  iU  provisions. 

iMi  in  favor  at  aU  absentee  citizens  of  Oklahoma  being  p«r- 
mltUd  to  vote.  You  ask  me  why?  IT!  answer  that  question  by 
•ddng  another.    Why  should  anyone  wU?  ^     .^  ^  .^.^ 

GoSronwit  is  a  field  in  which  every  citlaen  should  be  active 
uidlmr^onnMl  and  efflcient,  for  the  greatest  re^nsihUlty 
v^ch  Ood  in  his  wl«lom  has  given  to  his  creatures  U  the  respon- 
Swilty  of  self -government.  The  duty  a  citlaen  owe*  himself  hto 
S.S7  «d  hlToountxy  U  the  intelligent  wwctoe  of  his  right  of 
gSwLse-hls  vote.  The  ballot  which  a  free  citlaen  casts  to  like 
Sepaymentof  a  pwrnium  upon  hto  insurance  policy.  ]^  ^  V^ 
Slff toSt  paid,*^r policy  lapses. ^d  he  and  hto  ft|mUy  tose 
^  ntotection  f or  which  he  haa  labored  and  saved  lor  years.  Ttoe 
CTMilwrf  your  right  to  vote  constitutes  the  premium  you  pay  to 
^oteot  the  mo^  valuable  insurance  policy  ever  wrlttenr-the  lawa 

"^I'thl'SiuK  of  »  ttttle  research  here  to  what  I  «<»«»?.  P^'***^ 

larty  about  absentee  voting:   In  189«  Vermont  passed  the  tot 

a^  law  extendinc  tt»e  absentee  voting  privilege  to  civUians. 

TSflaSySSSSLtTvoter  who  p«sentod  a  certiflcato  |Jowtog 

t^  he  was  qualified  to  vote  in  hto  own  town  might  voto  for 

tS^wide  olBcers  in  any  other  town  in  the  State.    Kansas  waa 

the  next  State  to  follow  the  Vermont  example  with  a  law  passed 

in  ISOl     The  movement  did  not  gain  real  momentum^however, 

nntU  1913.  when  five  States  passed  laws  on  thto  «»»>>eet.  JMnoe 

«bat  time  such  laws  have  been  passed  by  many  St^cs.  and  at 

the  Dceaent  time  there  to  pcorialon  for  some  form  of  votli^  by 

absentees  in  every  State  except  Connecticut,  Indiana,  and  Ken^ 

tucky.    Oonnecttcut  hM  never  granted  the  privilege  o«^»o^,  to 

•aaTclaaB  of  abaenteea.  and  the  State  of  Indiana  repealed  tt"  l»w 

Sttol5a7«Bsion^the  legislature.    The  Kentucky  law  of  WIS 

waa  declared  unoonstttutiooal  by  the  sxzpreme  court  of  that  SUto 

in  1921     The  Pennsylvania  civilian  absentee  voting  law  of  IBS 

was  also  declared  uneonrtltatlonal  by  the  State  supreme  court 

la  1925.    In  New  Jersey  the  civilian  absentee  voting  law  was 

repealed  to  1996.    In  four  States— Blaryland.  New  Jersey.  Pennsyl- 

wauTand  Rhode  Island— the  absentee   voting   privilege   to  ra- 

■mctod  to  those  who  are  In  the  actual  military  service.    The 

laws  in  the  remaining  41  Stotes  vary  in  their  major  provlsionfl  aa 

^^On  an  average,  nearly  one-half  of  the  voters  of  the  United 
BtTitTT  faU  to  perform  their  civic  duty  as  electors.  The  12  SUtea 
of  ttie  upper  Mlsisslppi  Valley,  known  as  the  Middle  West,  make 
by  aU  odds  the  best  showing  for  any  geographic  section.  The 
worst  showing  of  any  large  SUte  to  made  by  Pennsylvania. 

Part  of  the  stay-at-home  total  should  be  charged  to  absentees. 
These  tnchvle  PMeral  and  State  offlciato  and  emi^yees.  Army  and 
HavT  m«>».  students  and  traveling  men,  and  cittoens  temporarUy 
abauit  on  busineM  or  travel.  Most  of  the  Statea  have  recently 
tried  to  oveioone  the  loss  of  absentee  votes  by  enscting  absentee 
voting  laws.  But  few  of  theee  tows  are  efficient  in  reaching  the 
xasult  desired,  for  the  simple  definite  reasm  that  the  absentees 
are  uaoatty  lequlred  to  register  in  person  in  order  to  vote  toy 
maU  It  may  be  aa  dlflkcult  for  the  absentees  for  exanq»le.  a 
etttaen  la  Federal,  cWc  Army,  and  Navy  servlee— to  go  to  his 
taoma  preelact  to  register,  as  to  go  there  and  |;p«e-  As  a  eonae- 
qaBnceTthBEa  to  little  qnestlan  that  at  least  75  percent  of  tte 
value  of  the  slweiHim  inUin  laws  to  nullified  by  stringent  regls- 


f  or  a  »w  minutas  to  talk  about 


tntkm  lawa.  Thla  loss  appears  to  be  unnecessary,  and  would 
•aem  to  be  eaatty  zemedlad.  VIThen  the  abaentee  applies  for  a 
bauot  to  be  sent  to  him  10  to  80  days  before  eleetioQ  by  mall, 
he  has  to  go  before  a  notary  and  swear  to  all  the  requirements 
^.yii^M  tot  at  iMlihBfliai  and  thto  aflkdavit  answen  an  the  re- 
qnlrameiitB  of  iijgtotiathm  Were  the  SUte  abaentea  eteoUan 
laws  t"'«^«*«<*«*  *»i4  thto  prddminary  afldavtt  reoognlaed  aa  a 
rwlBtzatkm.  the  slMrsifsB  loss  would  be  heavily  reduced. 

Hie  fact  staiuSi  that  ttm  eaonnous  stoy-at-hmne  vote  of  today  la 
aufltdent  to  diaafs  the  nsulto  of  the  Presidential  election  la  a 
vaat  matetty  of  tka  Statea.  The  sUy-at-horae  anny  cf  8OJiOOfi00 
caa  tfaet  or  deiaat  any  candidate.  If  10  percent  of  the  sUy-at- 
homea  la  "rack  lOMr  States  ware  ookmlaed  la  "doubtful"  States, 
they  would  dseida  any  eloae  nattooal  oontest.  Upon  the  ability 
aad  sAdeney  of  National  and  State  coountttees  to  mobllHtIng  tba 
■tay-at-hoBMS  and  absentees  and  converting  them  Into  acttva 
alaotors  hangs  many  an  dection.  _  _ 

TiM  stoy-at-home  and  absentee  vote  haa  become  to  ite  immensity 
a  natkmal  problem.  It  to  a  puaale  to  all  pollUcal  partlea.  It  la  a 
subject  which  to  everybody's  bvutoess  in  general,  and  most  vital 
f^»wi  T>f|t.ini^  la  tte  coasequenoea,  but  nobody's  bustocsa  to  par- 
tleakw.  Polltteal  partlea  and  candidates  do  more  or  less  to  get  out 
tlss  atay-at-faome  vote.  But  there  to  a  limit  to  their  activities, 
^uMly,  tha  okaetmesit  of  Increasingly  stringent  "comq)t-piactlaes" 
acta  n»itttTMr  the  eipendltnres  tovolved  in  locating  and  transport- 
Sac  tt»  "slaj  ell  tiiaiae-  to  the  polto.  It  would  seem  that  a  Fed- 
anl  MMd  State  actam  of  a  more  general  character  and  a  thorough- 
SOSiV  --**-'-**  oaavalBa  la  required  to  convert  thto  docaant  acaay 
toto  a  live  and  jiatriotlc  dtlaenshlp. 
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Perhaps  there  It  not  very  much  that  can  be  done  tram  thto  end 
of  the  line  other  than  aglUte  by  way  of  petitions,  etc.  to  the 
SUte  legislature,  which  to  now  to  session,  to  amend  the  tow  so  all 
those  temporarily  sUylng  or  working  to  Washington  may  vote  as 
the  other  SUtes  provide  that  their  dtlsens  may  vote. 

Of  course,  every  SUte  has  a  different  form  for  absentee  voters 
to  flU  out.  They  are  all  stated  dlfferenUy.  according  to  the  State 
legislature.  Some  have  application  blanks  to  duplicate;  some  sre 
unofllclal  prtotsd  forms;  some  have  a  prtoted  form  approved  bv  the 
SUte  legislature,  prtoted.  and  Issued  from  the  office  of  the 
tary  of  sUte.  w^lch  perhaps  to  about  the  best  way. 

I  believe  that  you  are  the  folks  who  can  bring  tha  thing  to  .— ti. 
and  I  congratulate  you  on  your  moving  and  active  organlaatioa  for 
that  pmpose.    In  conclusion — 

"Long  may  a  ballot  pure  proclaim 

The  Nation's  righteous  sovereign  wfn. 
Their  highest  thought  and  loftiest  aim. 

Their  own  high  mission  to  fuUllL 
Tlius  shall  the  ballot  prove  a  guide 

To  potot  the  way  that  should  be  trod. 
And  prove  to  them  no  less,  beside. 

THe  people's  voice— the  voice  of  Ood." 


The  Federal  Jndidaiy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  S.  BIGELOW 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  8, 1937 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BT  HON.  ED.  V.  IZAC.  OP  CALIFOBNIA.  ON 

MARCH  5.  1937 


Mr.  BIQELOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  7eave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rbcors.  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  recently  over  the  radio  by  the  gentleman  from 
California.  Mr.  Izac: 

My  friends  I  feel  the  resulto  of  last  November's  election,  desttoed 
to  be  a  victory,  not  of  one  man  nor  of  a  group  of  men,  but  a 
victory  for  all  the  people — for  an  entire  nation — may  be  nullified 
by  the  actions  of  those  who  are  fighting  our  President  to  thto 
time  of  gravest  cristo:  who  are  attonptlng  to  dieat  the  people  of 
their  birthright. 

Steadily  there  has  come  to  the  people  of  thto  country  the 
realisation  that  all  to  not  right  to  a  world  where  old  age  to 
forgotten,  where  youth  to  denied  ite  opportunities,  and  where 
matvulty  to  deprived  of  ite  right  to  employment. 

Even  before  1932  it  had  dawned  upon  the  people  that  there 
was  an  emergency  demanding  action  by  the  Govanment.  They 
looked  around  and  found  that  business  was  stifled,  labor  was 
dcmnant,  and  misery  and  distress  were  rampant.  But  had  they 
not  a  right  to  expect  action  by  those  entrusted  with  the  direction 
of  national  affairs?  And  so  they  looked  toward  the  Nation's 
Capital  and  waited— and  waited  for  the  help  that  did  not  come. 
Almighty  God  has  a  way  of  encouraging  Hto  peopto  when  things 
look  the  darkest  and  when  hope  has  all  but  vantohed  from  the 
human  breast.  Another  star  was  rlstog  to  the  East  and  was 
soon  to  lead  us  out  of  the  morass  of  inaction  and  deroair. 

I  can  read  out  of  the  resulte  of  last  November's  election  but 
one  conclusion:  that  the  people  are  satisfied  that  under  New 
Deal  policies  their  rlghte  have  been  protected  and  their  liberties 
guaranteed.  They  are  convtoced  that  Pranklto  Roosevelt  has 
kept  the  faith.  They  know  he  brought  hope  and  opportxmity  to 
youth,  confidence  and  work  to  bustoess  and  Ubor,  security  and 
peace  to  the  aged.  And  in  so  doing  he  has  tocurred  the  hatred 
of  those  who  would  deq>oil  the  people. 

^  But  let  me  ask.  Were  not  all  of  hto  corrective  measures  directed 
toward  the  protection  of  the  rlghte  of  the  common  people  and 
thereby  the  conttoiianee  of  representative  government?  Ah,  yes, 
but  Just  as  the  first  step  to  consolidate  theee  gains  to  proposed, 
the  forces  of  reaetSon  are  marshaled  against  the  champion  of 
the  people  who  had  the  vision  and  the  courage  to  make  theee 
gains  possible. 

A  babel  of  voices  to  beginning  to  be  heard  to  which  such  words 
as  "Constitution'*,  "nulllflcation".  "usurpation"  are  used  todto- 
erlminately.  I  sav  to  you.  my  friends,  the  usiupation  had  already 
taken  place  long  before  our  era — the  nulllficatloh  has  been  made 
effective  over  a  long  period  of  years.  Who  to  the  usurper.  I  ask 
you,  the  man  who  courageously  comes  before  the  people,  exi^atos 
hto  aims  uuX  purposes,  nms  the  gantlet  of  public  opinion,  and 
who  by  express  vote  of  the  people  in  a  tremendous  and  tmprsce- 
dented  majority,  receives  the  mandate  to  put  thoae  poUciss  toto 
effect?  Or  to  the  real  usurper  of  powers  not  granted  by  the  Con- 
stitution, mind  yo\i — isnt  the  real  usurper  the  fifth  to  an  oligarchy 
of  ntoe.  a  majority  of  whom  have  been  chosen  from  the  ranks  of 
eorporatlon  attorneys,  given  a  Job  for  life,  and  forever  after 
exempted  from  the  will  of  the  people?    Now  which  of  theee  two 
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to  more  likely  to  do  the  people's  win— to  give  the  people  that 
kind  of  Oovemment  they  deatre? 

I^ey  aay  checks  when  there  to  no  check.  They  cry  balanca 
and  there  to  no  balance.  They  mouthe  the  words  "sacred  Con- 
stitution*' when  all  the  time  they  know  the  deeecrators  of  that 
instrument  have  been  more  frequently  found  on  the  bench  than 
to  the  White  House. 

They  talk  of  dictators— and  they  profess  fear— whereas  we  have 
a  dlcUtor  today  to  the  person  of  the  fifth  man  of  a  5-to-4 
majority  ordering  and  controlling  the  lives  and  destinies  of 
ISO  minions  of^  people.  No  President  of  the  Uhltad  Stotas  ever 
had  such  a  power  as  that:  and  no  person  on  earth  can  convince 
me  that  the  fouBdtog  fathers  ever  gave  or  totended  to  give  such 
a  power  as  that  to  any  Judge  or  Justice.  But  history  to  only 
repeating  Itself— the  three  greatest  exponento  of  American  democ- 
racy aU  had  the  same  type  of  opposition  to  thdir  endeavors  to 
the  cause  of  hiunantty. 

Yes.  they  say  Franklto  Roosevelt  disregards  the  ConstltuUon. 
They  said  the  same  about  Jefferson  and  Jackson.  They  say  that 
Pranklto  Roosevelt  to  a  dlcUtor.  Didnt  they  say  the  same  about 
Jefferson  and  Jackson? 

My  frtends.  qtecial  prlvUege  always  implies  to  ite  enemies  an 
Intention  toward  the  commission  of  some  form  of  deviltry  of 
which  Ite  own  supporters  are  already  guilty.  They  impute  de- 
graded motives  because  they  themselves  are  gtiUty  of  having  con- 
ceived and  fostered  these  self-same  motivea.  and  their  purpose 
to  so  doing  to  to  deceive  the  people  and  to  shield  their  own 
culpable  practices  and  thtis  the  more  securely  to  entrench  them- 
selves to  power. 

So  when  they  say  tha  President  to  doing  an  unconstltutlonel 
thing,  candor  competo  me  to  reply,  "Tee;  the  Supreme  Court 
surely  is  doing  an  unconstitutional  thing."  When  they  say  the 
President  usurps  the  powers  of  the  Judiciary,  agato  I  am  forced 
to  reply,  -TTes;  the  Judiciary  to  usurping  the  functions  of  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches."  When  they  say  the  Presi- 
dent to  nullifying  the  Constitution.  I  am  agato  forced  to  reply 
"Yes;  it  to  true  thst  tfie  Supreme  Court  to  nunifying  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution  and  the  express  wish  of  tha  framers 
of  that  document."  "«««« 

Many  say  to  me,  "I  beUeve  to  a  system  of  checks  and  balances." 
My  reply  to  them  is.  "So  do  I,  and  I  believe  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  really  wanted  the  Pederal  Oovemment  to  operate 
under  such  a  system.  But  it  applies  only  to  us  to  tha  Cbngress 
and  to  the  Executive.  It  does  not  apply  to  the  Judiciary,  with- 
out which  application  it  ceases  to  be  a  system  of  checks  and 
balances.  If  you  reaUy  want  such  a  system,  you  wiU  Joto  with 
us  to  any  plan  destined  to  bring  thto  about." 

O  my  friends,  it's  only  a  questi<Hi  of  the  potot  of  view  Do 
you  see  theee  problems  through  the  clear  ctoMW  of  liberalism  or 
through  the  opaque  lenses  of  reaction? 

Let  us  be  fair  and  imbiased  about  thto  business  of  Oovemment 
and  not  attempt  to  becloud  the  issue.  As  I  view  tha  Prasldent's 
plan,  he  feeto  that  only  by  having  on  the  henOx  some  represenu- 
tlves  of  your  and  my  generation  can  we  have  the  proper  concep- 
tion and  xmderatandtog  and  disposition  of  the  problems  arising 
to  thto  generation — the  generation  of  depression,  of  technolOKlau 
advance,  of  "human"  rather  than  of  "dollar"  philosophy. 

It  to  ridiculous  to  accuse  the  President  of  "packing"  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  Senate  stin  has  the  right  to  pass  on  and  reject 
appototees  of  hto  choice.  And  then  there  to  the  totervention  of 
the  human  element  on  i^ilch  no  man  can  rely.  I  believe  that  the 
PreatdeDt  to  making  thto  proposal,  to  ttatfij  showing  hto  wflltogness 
to  rest  lito  esse  and  the  case  of  the  people — ^yes;  the  very  phl- 
loe(q)hy  of  the  New  Deal— on  the  decision  of  men  repieeeiillin 
age  and  youth  rather  than  age  alone;  representing  cooserratism 
and  liberalism  rather  than  conservatism  alone;  ripg— w^it^g  prop- 
erty and  humanity  rather  than  ptupetty  alone. 

In  a  word.  I  believe  ha  to  wining  to  trust  the  aolutian  of  tha 
proMems  of  thto  day  and  age  to  the  totarpretation  of  Juat  average 
Americans,  but  he  to  not  wining  to  trust  the  eoiutkm  of  these 
problems  to  five  reactlaoarles  rscrultsd  ftom  an  age  long  since 
past  and  permit  them  to  kmgar  block  the  ordtfly  prnnnMM  of 
represenUtlve  Oovemment. 

Contrast  thto  wholeeome  and  moderate  and  wholly  eowtttu- 
tional  attitude  of  the  present  occupant  of  the  White  House  with 
the  questionable  tactics  of  some  of  hto  predecessors.  Now,  to  the 
history  of  tha  Supreme  Court  the  number  of  Judges  has  basa 
changed  six  different  times.  Everyone  admlte  that  was  consti- 
tutional. Permit  me  to  ask  if  it  to  leas  constitutional  to  dumge 
the  number  to  1987  than  It  was  00  or  100  years  ago.  PurtlMrmora. 
it  may  be  ttoieiy  to  toterjeet  another  thought  at  thto  potot.  Many 
historians  contend  that  the  only  civil  war  thto  eoimtry  haa  aver 
experienced  was  eaussd  more  l^  a  Supreme  Court  ^^^-rinvp  than  by 
the  action  of  any  occupant  of  the  White  Houae. 

Tou  elect  the  Oonffiess  every  9  years,  your  PresldeBt  every  4 
years,  and  your  Senate  every  e.  Tba  result  to  an  ever-chaagtBg 
concept  of  the  ever-changing  needs  of  the  people.  In  fact,  tf  t&asa 
needs  never  changed.  If  Oovemment  were  automatle,  or  tf  It  failed 
to  ite  true  purpoee,  namtfy,  caring  for  the  peopla'k  wcUtte.  or. 
stffl  further,  tf  we  Uved  to  a  sUtlc  wortd.  aU  that  wa  would  need 
to  a  set  of  rules  and  a  manager  to  enforce  them.  Ho  f -irwi 
would  be  neoesaary,  ito  Senate,  no  President.  TlM  very  fact  that 
thto  to  a  reprtissutatliij  form  of  govemment  jassinniijass  ito  flwl- 
bUlty — enabling  it  to  admlntoter  to  the  needs  of  the  peocde  to  any 
situation  and  to  be  subject  to  the  vrlU  of  the  people.  Ifwe  could 
stiU  read  toto  the  Constitution  the  thoughte  of  Ite  framera.  thetr 
tntenttooa  and  tlieir  eqweUttoos.  COoiTeaB  eoukt  stin  ff't'f^t  tor 
the  pec^e's  wtifare. 
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l.™^Jth6  fiw  -rights-  am«irt7  gJSJSlS^/^^S^ 
Anatt  li  granted  to  iKtom?    Tte  the  Sa|»rwnae  Oowt?    Oh.  no;  to 

**lo£rSIf«i  the  Preeldent  eeitt  We  raeewge  <«^J2S!f*S 
SwS^S^ora  efltocttte  the  wm  of  the  peoide.  HowejM%^^ 

^LTmSa  rnnMimmtML  UftnT  of  US  wew  iiiprwert  with  the  ni- 
^Dstltuente.  thst  kind  of  aowmment  that  they  eotpreedy  eeemea 
^  Jl^imf  TMort  wa  oMiaidend  e  oonetltutUmal  emenrtment,  hat 

gr^&itolM^orrbodj  not  poUoy  tonntog  hy  -ay  gnu^rig*. 
^  m^od^penntttlBg*  qnecaonof  lew  to  degenerate  toto  %  ijuee- 
5Si  ofiSeSttaSr^lnton  «•  toon  right  then  JOOol 

Mr  ftSSTiiS  nTBcJetiJto.  the  frutte  o£  the  P«^^.^*^ 
uTLwattohe  matched  ftom  our  greep  unleee  we  aoo^  ^I!^ 
tTflttSe  prtodS*  of  democrmcy  to  the  current  needs  of  gov- 

looeevslt.  the  greateet  eteteemen  this  country  hes  jao- 

lJ3«rf  WlJBtok  with  IMWfBWIO*  g^^ 

nmm«M.  .»«  at  MBue  with  the  forces  of  reaction  •'^J^^P^^i^ 
ff^  duty  and  mine  to  grte  htai  w  "^SSI^^J^t^S^ 
fwoui  duratlonof  the  war.  We  can  do  no  tees.  The  pjogresriTiam 
e?S?w2t  tte  cS^  of  the  net.  both  hang  in  tjte  balance. 

JSgovSnSt  of  the  people  for  the  benefit  of  all  or  you  loee  to 
gotenunent  of  a  few  for  the  benefit  of  themeeltea. 

Bcorgaiiizatioii  of  Federal  Jiifliciar]r 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  M.  M.  LOGAN 

or  KSMTUCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mondaw,  March  i,  1937 


Franklin  Roosevelt,  the 
dooed.  after  4 
liliiiilf  etui 


iATXCLI  BT  CBAfaMm  8.  OOLLZBI 

Mr.  LOOAN.  Ut.  frmdnA,  I  Uk  uxumlmout  eonient  to 
bMO  BrtDtod  in  ttkt  Apptndlx  of  tfa*  Rmom  m  tfUde  by 
CterlM  S.  CoUlff.  o<  OMrgt  WMhlaftOD  Untrenlty.  i^ub- 
wA^*  in  ffgterday'i  WMhtafton  Boodaj  Star,  in  relotloa  to 
Hit  kopomJ  to  reoKguUii  tb*  IMnml  judldArr.  It  to  en- 
tttlad  "Thrw  Trnidi  BMk  RooMvett  Position." 

Tteie  btlBc  no  oWectlan,  the  article  wm  ordered  to  be 
jji^hMt^tmA  in  tbe  Riooee.  as  foDoin: 

mem  the  waahtiHtoa  Star  at  Mw.  7,  ieS7] 


wtoera  to  comprehenslTe  principles  of  ■eKJSSg^*^?  gf  ^Sl 
mr^ilT  rorttlct  their  renew  of  the  activities  of  the  poutic^ 
S22L  SttToS^ent.  under  the  SiJ»»2«  «f  <=<^S^  "S? 
SSttSl  sUteemanahlp.  along  with  toJ>«rttedle^c^:^tlon. 
Ihrr«^n  neeessarflT  dereloD  a  vigorous  oountermovement  on  the 
2rt  iJthS^oSJ  bSSchee  t&t  n»y  be  characterized  as  ui 
JSi*  on^hTcoSte.^^  eett-defenee  against  |udlclal  attack, 
aewitdfng  to  the  view  one  may  prefer. 

pounce  BBBT  sTABTnro  poorr 
The  contemporary  crlale  can  be  best  understood  If  w  ttaxttKm 
tfci^*l£ScSrtMS)olnt.  President  Rooeevett  »»»•  •07?«*^  • 
«T«iwtafcT  of  leidslatlve  meamires  which  tmn  extended  cloee 
toSe  iKto  of  Pte^alleglslatlve  authortty  ae  W;*<«»«»5;  "«>«- 
■tood  or  else  have  exhibited  featoree  that  may  be  called  soclal- 
SS:  that  involve  the  curtailment  of  htetortcaBy  wtabllshed  prop- 
wty  rights.  The  Preeldent  and  his  «»l>PorteTtif eel  that  the  legls- 
StivrboUcies  in  question  are  very  urgent.    They  find  It  difficult 

courts  in  winnowing  out  leglsUtion  deemed  by  the  conaerrative 
SStlegSlySSediiind  to^vlolatlve  of  constitutional  Umita- 
tSn«  Tha  ludWal  blockade  on  the  basic  Booeevelt  poUcles  has 
SSso^  SSSSg^Sh?  has  finally  felt  ImpeUed  to  attempt 

to  break  down  the  Judicial  barriers.  

To  understand  and  appreciate  President  Hooeevelfs  poUtloU  posi- 
tion, it  is  neceesary  to  recognize  that  the  measur^  wW<At« 
lumned  together  under  the  popular  designation,  "the  New  Deal  , 
hSJrnotb^  hatched  up  wt  of  overacUve  imaginations,  and 
S;  iJot  Jep^t^SlSlSry  working,  of  a  few  UKllvldual  mmdji. 
Thev  are  the  outcome  of  fundamental  social  and  economic  tenden- 
cies which  have  been  in  operation  aU  over  the  world,  and  not 
mSelv  to  Se  United  SUtw.  These  trends  in  public  optolon 
SSJ  In^pSatlwi  before  President  Rooeevelt  took  office  They 
amiear  to  be  permanent  factore  In  the  poUtical  scene  which  any 
statesman  must  reoo^ilae  and  deal  with. 

TBS  SOCIAUZIMG  TDrDSMCT 

The  first  of  these  fundamental  trends  to  public  opinion  Is  what 
may  be  deecrlbed  as  a  general  soclaltelng  teHdency— that  to  a  steong 
Send  toward  tocreaaed  social  Bolidanty.    The  t«m  "socl^iatog    to 
nreferable  to  "socialtoUc"  to  thto  connection  because  the  actual 
SSS?of  pubUc  opinion  to  the  United  States  on  thto  tmbJect  Jb 
determtoed  by  practical  considerations  and  by  experience,    "to  the 
ravSlTof  "<toctoinalre"  and  ha.  no  htotortcal  amiattonor  Jflrttuaa 
■TOiDathy  with  the  doctrinaire  systems  of  Marxian  socialism.    It 
ain£ot  be  denied  that  the  cltlaens  of  1937  are  vastly  »«*  »°c"5J«5 
to  rely  upon  governmental  aid  and  governmental  acUvitle.  than 
were  ttjett  ancestors  of  two  generations,  or  even  one  generatlon^^agp. 
It  to  notewOTthy  that  the  New  Deal  has  made  an  especially  strong 
mSitTrami  people  of  both  sexes,  and  thto  indicatee  that  the 
•Seialtotog  trmd  to  to  be  continued  In  public  opinion  to  the  future. 
Whatever  may  be  the  faults  of  the  modem  age,  It  to  not.  as  com- 
tMred  with  other  htotortcal  periods,  deficient  In  phUanthropy.  n« 
to^totmetlve  effort  foe  the  benefit  of  the  lees  fortunate  cla^  o« 
■oototy.    Ihere  to  today  a  widespread  belief  that  good  eoclal  engl- 
neertog.  guided  by  common  eense.  and  a  llber^  and  f«n«rous 
attttttdc  on  the  part  of  thoee  who  control  the  distribution  of  wealth, 
w^dpraduoe  maUy  tooreaaed  opportunlttos  for  an.   Men  of  today 
dMdre  Stensely  the  "abundant  me^and  seek  to  attato  It  through 
torarameotal  aid  and  governmental  support,  rather  than  relying 
oeluslfely  on  individual  effort.    Those  who  refuse  to  reeogntoe  the 
reach  and  power  of  the  aootellBtog  trend  to  eontemporary  thtoktog 
to  the  Untted  States,  as  well  as  to  many  other  oountrlea,  are  simply 
laektoff  to  realtom.  and  rweal  thereby  that  they  prefer  fancies  to 
faets. 


Sal  tnttttona:  and  that  the  k«lB  eg  the  Jndtelal  posttion  often 
SS  rtrtgis  toto  the  poUttaia  and  legtolaOn  Arid,  howeffar  mmeh 

tlwy  MM  deae  tt.  ^ ^.^ 

m      ■'■       ■.i.tin«  «#  Ml*  HtvMiiMi  iwinaarT  ttne  between  tm 


or  gtrr"  TBoumr  Bavs  Bmr  TaAmmnra  Axx  Ovb  Wobld 
Ry  Cbailea  8.  OoOlar.  Oaocge  WiMhtogtflu  Untvualty 

•nia  Ansfcaa  BuHle  haa  awepted  with  enthusftaam  the  task  at 
,^*^i i1!r^.yttrT  Wawis  19  tite  easKpnoe  ct  the  8n^«ne  Ooort 

^'^SIL*i^iMk^at  opialM  aeem  to  malatato  the*  eomebody  ts 
werMMhtoMaoM.  TIM  tfvtcal  ctttaea  either  eoadeasna  tte 
PtMfclrnt  foe  wfflfuUy  Ibrctag  ttia  toeoaor  eiae  '"^^J^^ry'll^ 
MaBMOourt  Jiwtloea for  wOltaUy  watotalnliig  a  leactlonary  oewrae 
to  thfl»  leeent  iliif  ""■  9tiw  are  willtog  to  enmtae  the  attua^ 
Smatfefully  enoiKh  to  peraelea  the*  ttaa  ciaiti  whkih  haa  eaw^ 

^SSSSiSk  e(  tSTeooirtiy  wm  laite^  ^Slt^^-  5^  "SfS 
aoda^  polletaa  do  not  readily  harmonf  wtth  old  and  '^i^'mm 


ftrtdoC 


Tb*  lielsiiliMlMi  e(  tte  dtvtdtog  iMMiKary  1 
lid  of  pottkleaand  the  Asld  of  taw  aaoatalvaya 


oDly  by 


fuNa'  of 
ct 


The  second  powerful  trend  to  of  more  recent  origin,  but  yet  blda 
fUr  to  be  a  permanent  part  of  the  poUtlcal  thought  of  the  Nation. 
It  to  due  to  tbe  expertenee  of  the  depresalon  Itself.    It  to  the  wide- 
nread  distrust  of  the  okl  money-making  regime  that  haa  been 
Svored  to  our  political  and  social  policy  ever  since  the  esUbllsh- 
ment  of  oar  national  independence.    We  have  had  panics  and  de- 
prwalnns  before,  but  never  before  has  public  opinion  taken  them 
so  seriously,  never  before  has  it  reeolved  that,  if  poaaible.  depree- 
alons  ^*n  be  avoided  to  the  future,  coet  what  it  may.    The  mato 
^tmMrutinn  between  preeent-day  opinion  and  that  of  earlier  gener- 
ations on  thto  potot  to  that  people  today  have  more  faith  to  the 
flIBcacy  of  effort  and  beUeve  that  adequate  social  planning  can  at 
least  miT'<*"<«*'  the  effects  of  depressions  and  f oreatan  by  appropri- 
ate pnventlve  measures  their  initial  violence.    But  to  accomplish 
thto  Objective  seems  to  can  for  governmental  Interference  with  the 
upswing  of  {ffoepenty.  and  for  checks  on  speculation  and  individual 
nroftt-maktog  activities  of  many  sorts.    The  mass  of  the  people 
seem  quite  willing  to  pay  this  price.    There  to  a  powerful  recal- 
citrant mtoorlty.  but  the  main  trend  of  contemporary  thought  to 
to  favor  of  comprehensive  measures,  "socialistic'*  though  they  may 
be,  and  **»«"«  w»ai  to  property  rights  though  they  may  appear,  a. 
CBily  thua  can  the  recurrence  of  eerloua  depreaalons  with  wlde- 
qnvad  ununployment,  aodal  maladjustment,  and  Individual  suf- 
fnt"g  he  prevented. 

WATUaaL  XXBOOBCBS  IN  DANOCa 

The  thhd  trend  to  modem  optmaga  to  the  output  of  tbe  belief 
that  e-7  meat   natural  reeouroea  an  to  danger  of  prematura 
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through  wasteful  praetieee  which  have  become 

Itohed  under  the  regime  of  free  individual  effort.  The  depoelts  of 
ooal.  oU.  natural  gaa,  and  mtoerata  have  been  explotted  with  all 
too  great  sucoeee.  There  has  been  an  exoeeelve  ocnnpoUtlon  to 
production,  leading  to  overproduction  and  the  crudest  forma  of 
waste.  We  have  today  a  giillty  feeling  that  we  have  been  acting 
like  clumsy  children  to  exhausting  our  unique  fuel  depoelts  to 
order  to  aocompltoh  results  that  could  have  been  ftttnlniwl  without 
so  much  consumption  of  trreplaceabla  natural  wealth.  Similarly, 
the  destruction  of  our  f  oreBts  and  the  depletion  of  the  soil  thrxnigh 
the  eroBlon  of  streams^  large  and  small,  to  now  felt  to  be  an  Inex- 
cusable waste  of  the  ooamlo  plaoental  organa  that  enable  w«*«^t*yt 
to  draw  sustenance  on  thto  rocky  and  Infertile  globe.  If  the  beet 
of  our  topeoU  to  to  be  waahed  toto  the  eatt  water,  it  seems  clear 
that  the  men  of  America  cannot  be  supported  on  their  preeent 
level  of  living  by  the  sustenance  that  can  be  grown  on  the  sandy 
and  barren  areaa  that  will  remain. 

Thto  qtieetion  of  the  conservation  of  our  eoU,  our  fuels,  our 
forests,  and  our  water  supjdy  strikes  the  modem-minded  man  a. 
vastly  more  in^xxtant  than  any  constitutional  or  legal  queetion 
whatsoever,  and  he  to  Impatient  with  the  legalltlee  which  have 
prevented  very  largely  the  inauguration  of  proper  oonaervatlon 
measuree  up  until  the  present  time. 

In  a  very  broad  way.  we  may  say  that  the  New  Deal  to  an  at- 
tempt to  eattofy  the  demands  of  the  three  trends  to  publle  opto- 
ion  that  have  Just  been  sketched.  The  New  Deal  measuree  have 
a  marked  eoclallirtng  tendency,  aiming  for  example,  at  the  matote- 
nance  of  comfortable  living  on  the  farma.  the  protection  of  the 
great  mmwew  of  laboring  men.  and  the  regulation  of  finance  and 
industry  to  prevent  q>eculatlve  loesee  to  the  eavlngs  of  the  people, 
and  to  prevent  industrial  developments  that  for  cme  reaaon  or 
another  seem  socially  undesirable. 

XMaUBAHCX  SUUUUT 

Then  again,  the  New  Deal  attempts  to  find  the  means  by  which 
the  recurrence  of  depreeslons  can  be  avoided  or  mlnlmiaed.  It 
therefore  seeks  to  provide  insurance  against  imemployment,  to 
limit  speculative  abuses,  to  stabilize  prlcee  by  comprehensive 
policies  calling  for  perpetual  govwnmental  toterferenoe  with  mar- 
kets, and  to  Increase  the  bu]rmg  power  of  the  msnnrn  through 
higher  wages  and  tocreased  mass  production.  Lastly,  the  New 
Deal  has  very  broad,  though  somewhat  shapelees,  projecte  for  the 
conservation  of  our  nattnvl  resources.  It  may  be  fairly  said  that 
some  of  the  moet  notable  dlfflciiltiee  to  connection  with  these 
plans  are  legalistic.  They  are  caused  by  the  baffling  division  of 
legislative  power  between  the  Nation  and  the  States,  and  by  the 
fact  that  permanent  public  administration  of  our  natural  re- 
soiirces  will  exhibit  Inevitably  a  "socialistic"  and  bureaucratic 
character. 

All  at  the  above  claasee  of  l^tolative  measuree  trench  upon  todl- 
vldual  liberty  to  the  field  of  economic  effort.  It  may  be  remarked 
parenthetically  that  they  do  not  limit  peitlonal  freedom  to  "the 
pxirstot  of  happlneee~  to  any  significant  way.  except  to  the  field 
of  economic  relations.  But  they  limit  the  bustoeeeman  to  hto 
familiar  profit-making  actlvltlee.  They  tovolve  enormous  costs 
which  through  taxation  fall  largely  upon  accumulated  wealth, 
though  the  maasee  of  the  people  also  have  to  bear  part  of  the 
burden.  But  the  main  thing  to  notloo  to  that  all  three  of  the 
above  trends  are  here  to  stay.  They  art  deep  and  fundamental 
trends.  They  were  not  created  by  President  Roosevelt.  They  are 
not  confined  In  their  operation  to  the  United  SUtee.  They  havo 
exhibited  a  tendenoy  to  grow  and  beoome  more  urgent  to  their 
demands  upon  governmental  oOelals.  They  cannot  be  ftlrffltohed 
or  checked  permanently  by  any  number  of  Judicial  deotolona.  The 
poeltlon  of  the  Judgee  wlui  relation  to  theee  trends  to  very  much 
like  that  of  King  Canute  to  the  too  familiar  story  which  deecrtbee 
him  aa  attempting  to  sweep  back  the  ^iproach  of  the  tldee  and 
the  wavee  of  the  ooeaa. 

TaXMM  HXLB  ALL  VUWBVUL 

The  obvious  conclusion  which  the  practical  pc^tician.  as  dto- 
tlngulshed  from  the  legalist,  draws  from  the  situation  above  de- 
ecrlbed to  that  theee  great  trenda  to  contemporary  public  opinion 
must  prevail,  more  W  leee  imperfectly,  eooner  or  later,  and  It  to 
thought  by  many  that  the  sooner  tba  newly  perceived  objectives 
are  measurably  achieved  the  more  eattofactcny  will  be  the  conee- 
quent  political  and  eoclal  adjustment.  Since  the  legalistic  efforta 
to  preeerve  the  old  system  of  social  organisation  and  of  buslnees 
activity  to  its  entirety  cannot  be  ultimately  succeesful.  It  eeeoos 
to  the  practical  politician  that  the  efforta  of  the  courte  to  stay 
the  advance  of  the  socializing  trend  are  sure  to  produce  nothing 
but  confusion,  waste  of  energy,  and  blttemeea.  The  obvious  con- 
clusion, from  the  vlewpotot  of  the  practical  politician,  to  that  tbe 
coiirta  should  retire  or  be  retired  from  the  field  of  political  con- 
flict, and  should  allow  the  socializing  and  nationalistic  tendencies 
manifested  to  recent  legislation  to  attato  their  objectives  without 
Judicial  htodrance. 

The  fundamental  problem  which  confronts  the  statesmen  of 
the  coTintry  at  the  present  Juncture  to  one  of  recoociling  the 
views  of  the  Judgee  as  to  the  constitutional  tradltlona,  with  the 
Imperative  requirements  of  contemporary  public  policy,  as  formu- 
lated by  the  domitumt  p^tldans  of  the  day.  The  pioeBlble  ways 
In  which  thto  reconciliation  might  be  effected  will  be  dtocuased 
later. 


VictoiT  Day 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

OP  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mondaif,  March  8, 1937 


ADDRBB8  BT  RCMT.  DKNNIS   CRAVBZ.   OP  NXW  lOEXKlO    AT 
THB  VICT(»T  DAT  DINNBB  AT  STAUNTON.  VA,  ON  MABGB 


Mr.  HATCH.  ICr.  President,  I  ask  imAnimous  coDaent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Riooao  an  *^y*T 
delivered  by  my  colleague  lUx.  Cbavb]  on  the  *ww^-««i 
of  the  Victory  Day  Dinner  at  Staunton.  Va..  March  4.  IttT. 
The  address  does  not  relate  to  reorganization  of  the  IMeral 
Judiciary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscots,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  ladlee,  and  gentlemen,  it  to  usually  ^■iptfit»i| 
of  a  vtoitor  to  any  beautiful  eection  of  the  ooontry  that  he  wlU. 
before  paaelng  on  to  the  mato  aubjeet  of  hto  aililnas.  pmae  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  gallantry  of  the  mato  inhabttanta,  the  beaa^  of  ^m 
feminine  realdente.  and.  of  oourse,  the  toooaqiaratala  IriTellnMe  of 
the  country  to  which  he  happens  at  the  moment  to  find  filmeeif 

I  heeltate,  however,  to  follow  thto  etereotyped  pattern  of  u>- 
proach  to  such  a  plaoe  aa  Staunton,  for  the  graateat  ocatoea  of  am 
country  have  pratoed.  atooe  the  foundation  of  thto  Mattao.  the 
beauty  of  Virginia's  women;  the  greateet  hit«*i«»»«  at  oar  '"**'-r%l 
story  have  written  glowin^y  of  the  courage,  culture,  and  pobUo 
spirit  of  the  Virginians;  and  toeofar  aa  Staunton  itesU  to  «*«ni«ir»t<t 
how  may  I  hope  to  exceed  by  any  phrases  of  my  own  thoaa  with 
which  the  greateet  of  our  Immortato.  Geone  Waahlnaton.  nratoad 

thto  city.  »  "..,    ^m.mm» 

He  must  todeed  have  experienced  eomethlng  of  the  homttaltty 
with  which  I  have  been  met  when  he  wrote  to  Sir  John  ^t'^'fytr 
to  1780: 

"The  weetem  part  of  Virginia,  more  especially  abova  the  Blue 
Mountatoa.  to  my  opinion,  will  be  ooasldered,  if  not  nnnsldMSil  so 
already,  aa  the  guardian  of  Amenea;  for  aa  much  aa  it  Uea  betweau 
the  two  irtrsmee  of  heat  and  caM,  partaking,  to  a  degree  of  tbe 
advantagee  of  both,  without  feeding  mueh  the  toeoaveatoaeea  at 
either,  uid.  with  truth  may  It  be  said,  to  among  the  moat  farttio 
lands  to  America  east  of  the  Appalaehlan  IfountaiiM.'* 

Of  oouiso  It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  Btou  Btnrltt,  of 
diueeUB.  a  oentury  later,  oould  not  forebear  to  break  toto 

praise,  aa  vtaltori  to  thto  part  of  Virginia  have  atwaya 

if  they  eome  from  the  rleh  beauttoa  of  New  Meaieo  iteelf .  over  tba 
gorgeoua  tosplratlon  of  the  Blue  Bldge  *^'*^i»'*alne  aad  partieulMlv 
tbe  valley  of  the  Sbanaadoah. 

It,  on  thto  oecasion.  anything  whatever  may  ba  added  to  flU  tbe 
oup  of  praise  wbleb  the  cltlaens  of  tbto  Natloa  have  iinneasliUlj 
offered  to  honor  of  your  State,  tt  to  perhiqM  tba  oontnbtttjaa 
whieh  thto  State  haa  made  to  the  eoottouanoa  of  tboee  demowaHu 
forms  of  government  whleb.  It  may  almoat  be  matatatoad.  bad 
their  political  orlgtoe  to  the  pereone  of  your  stateemen. 

The  great  RevolutloBary  figurea  of  Pi^rick  Benry,  tbe  Lsea.  aad 
Waahington  himself  have  achieved  bnmcrtal  tosplratlon  for  tboaa 
of  us  who  today  through  the  great  polltleal  party  vrhoee  viotory 
we  celebrate  here  tonight,  have  carried  the  torA  that  waa  fired 
by  their  paMottom. 

We  who  are  not  of  Vhgtola  may  on  thto  oocaalon  eongratqflata 
oursdves  at  least  that  we  were  wtth  Vhgtola;  and  we  may  ei^teM 
the  oertato  hope  that  aa  the  great  piarty  whoee  prln^ilee  we 
malntato  grows  to  req;>onsibllity  and  prestige,  it  wllf  evsr  remata, 
as  it  has  ever  been,  a  forum  to  which  tht  voice  of  Demoerary. 
whieh  haa  not  the  vcHee  of  a  single  leadership,  cauaae  actton  to 
spring  from  the  people  through  teadership. 

In  that  eenee.  of  eouree,  what  we  celebrate  tonight  to  really 
more  than  a  victory  of  par^;  It  to  a  viotory  of  the  peqpte  by  aad 
through  the  great  party  the  leadsnh^)  of  which  under  Ranklto  D. 
Rooeevelt  haa  led  ua  toto  a  definite  i^oiperlty  and  toto  a  deter» 
minatlon  that  the  gains  of  the  people  t^  their  poUtloal  vtetory 
shaU  not  be  dlmtolshed  nor  tovalidated  aow  or  at  any  ttaw  to 
the  future. 

This,  the  victory  we  celebrate  tonight,  finds  Iteelf  to  an  ap- 
propriate setting.  For  to  the  growth  and  progrcas  of  the  demo- 
cratlc  ideal  there  must  be  no  lack  of  praise  and  gretcfutoeas  for 
the  role  that  the  eouthland  played  to  the  htotory  of  the  Deaio- 
cratlc  Party.  Thoee  sterling  statesmen  of  bygone  days,  the 
enundators  of  the  jdiUoeoi^c  conoq;>tlcma  of  government 
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hm^  iMts  OB  the  tir — »-*'^  miam  ««  man  hUnaelf.    J«ffeM 

Jidtto.  l5tt«ia«  ««  det«»t  After  4efMt.  tho>«  >d>«torf  Jeff«r- 

f°^ "St f ♦vTSomMtiaed  tteMVUng:  eulUvrnted  it  xintu  it 
land  In  Ite  wieaom  ■i»»u^w»  •••»  ^^"^^*^_  _  »w_  _.4*.«.4«o  >>i<- 
Imw  toto  the  mighty  tree  anfler  whoee  aheOe  the  Buffering  hu- 

BBanlty  at  Amertem  found  P««;^  ,^»^  __^^  ^w^  !_  ign  , 
X  taaeB  «tth  jietiwe  eai  with  a»  iwie  pnoe  »••»  r^^* 
*  !*?;? JT^T  SZTteiMkl  tte  eoaveatkB.    It  pgimifiiirt   %e  the 

«Mh   «dieM9Bd  tiT   Frwiiilfnt 

«— ,  —  mtw  Tack  on  Ootober  *l.  19M:  •?&  1983  the  lerae 

PBa  the  leetu  ■Hon  of  Amerleen  democracy.** 

^nUklMdlac   t!lDfrr'«'«"e  heart  of  America  reached  otrt  »fte  the 

^am  y      .V'*'  ~|-^  ^I^  Mg~  ^||0  g^^  eaMahilBg  idaMk  e(  hope. 

MM^nMi.'nottoaden.  not  thoufhie  «f  terther  viMai  ler  «he  cir- 

SSi5ItuliMrproepertty  Juet^aroui^ ^»^^^ogg;  tSS^J^j  ^^S*- 

«o  1cea»  body  aad  aoid 


the 


De^S^wae  the  pceralllng  noteof  the  day.    But  In  the 


the 


•  Houee.    The 


of  the  MttSt  elMold  aa*  he 

,  ef  ^Qe  oocaiiflM     ¥letory  wee  ale» 

•ad  pcaetlcia  effeita  o(  the 

tf  fticthar  freef  le  eehed  for  the 

of  eiw^Kttlne.  «tet  lietta^  iiTltMine  than  the 

~2m  dULtt  ladi  leMy 'Hoqptton  ^  the  fouth  at 

lathle- 

in 


«ha»letaingtehe 
to  «hle  to— than  Je  • 
la 
the  nhampi 
■tf  lliii  f  owen  man     We  ehaU 
ttana  e(  labat^-ieAie 
Mcwttr.  aTtelttmn  of 

■  ■_  -TriiTTie  '  omnr-TT"^  ••«  ffl*rrr-*~  otf  eHofte  In  hehalC 
of  the  termer.  Tliere  wUl  be  Initiated  a  national  program  «a<UDC 
ri  iTi  iMiiwiiMMit  «r  IMBC  eondltlwM  on  the  Xasm  awl  in  the 
^neT  BMMinc  volaeU  vffl  be  iaaugvrated.  calling  for  the  aho- 
SS^  e<  tfci  y^Mot  w  our  xacanl.  the  ahnne  of  our  ottl^ 


•  tt  BMaBB  to  haw  desMcncf  la  the  laaO.    Hut  la 

why  to  many  of  ue  f aeed  with  pride  our  eonstltuento  laat  fall 

''•artiw  the  label  of  DemncTata. 

Tv^to  iriiy  I  do  not  eare  to  be  called  a  Uberal,  a  Progreeelve. 

-"-L.       — .       ^  ^Qjthlng  elae.    Theee  objective  lepreeent 


I  «aU  your  attentWi  with  pride  to  the  tact  that  tt 
the  Democratic  Party  that  einoe  its  Inoeiptlan  preeerred  the  prac- 
^Hf^  BMdfeatatiozie  of  the  i^iUaeophie  oonoeptlane  of  4teenocraey 
M  jnrti  Laet  fall  K  waa  the  "nrtiber-ctamp"  Congxeee  that  ttte 
/^yn^^.>»  peoole  wet«  aeked  to  defeat.  Honrawr.  It  la  the  I>em»- 
emtle  Memtoen  of  both  iMueee  of  Congreee  who  az«  eoura^eoiuly 
voicing  their  oonvlctAeiM  that  It  le  unwise  to  add  more  Judgee  to 
our  Supreme  Oourt.  By  paradox,  atxangely  enough,  through  an 
of  tbttr  optakmM  theee  Democratic  Senators  and  Con- 
iliiitiiiiiilieti  to  the  wodd  tSie  utter  abaurdlty  and 
rtdlctdooB^M  of  tbaee  fmktnd  eppenente  of  the  Preel- 
dMit'8  leejpneel  who  ■•«— '■!— niy  h\irl  agaiiist  him  the  diarge  tt 
d^bctator. 

We  ae  Demecrwhi.  In  lenwrtlm  of  our  etand  on  this  leeue.  can 
piide  ouraelTes  that  of  all  our  etateemen  who  are  attacking  tiM 
pintin— I.  neee  have  deubted  our  great  leaders  etneerlty.  None 
(ear  abuae  on  hie  part  ehoold  he  be  entnuted  wlUi  the  appotnt- 
ment.  with  the  advice  and  oooaent  of  the  Senate,  of  additional 
Judges.  Tbej  do  not  fear  a  Democrat  In  the  White  House.  It  Is 
f utwe  ahnae  that  they  fear. 

Returning  once  again  to  this  Inaqnet  and  Its  purpose,  may  I 
Main  rewilnd  yam  that  our  )oy  la  enhanced  by  the  knowledge  that 
OIK  par^  retaliM.  m  idwayB,  Its  obligation  to  preeerve  eonatltu- 
ttonpi  4tamoacacy.  that  It  peeservee  and  keeps  alive  the  traditions 
mm^  kleale  of  Its  fonndera,  iSiat  tt  seneee  and  aseumee  the  reepeasl- 
billty  of  Inerttr^  the  way  toward  the  social  aad  eeoBomie  better- 
ment ef  «he  mnf  r 

TSksre  is  cause  to  mjelee,  bvt  -ttiere  Is  sleo  eaiiee  to  progress,  and 
«s  we  ^  taartght  In  the  esbaliMahmant  of  a  broader  basis  of  the 
people's  rights,  let  us  look  forwaid  wWa  capfldence,  net  merely 
hope,  to  the  next  great  vtotaty  which  we  know  must  come  through 
etenial  vigilance  to  the  "fff'^'^^t""  of  the  Democratic  Party  in 
ttHs  and  In  aS  tbe  46— X  teg  pardon — iS  States  of  the  Union. 


W<i>4row  WilsMi  on  tbe  Supreme  Court 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

4>F  MEW  TOBC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTAHVES 
Monday,  Mtavh  8, 1937 


ABrnCLE  BT  WOOmOW  WIZJ90N 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  fipeafcer.  under  leave  to  escteod  my 
nuoto  I  include  an  articie  by  f onner  Preeldeat  Weodrow 
Wilson  on  liie  Siuaeme  Oourt.  taken  from  bis  Constitutional 
Oovenuneot  In  tbe  TJaifced  States  aad  yubUdied  ia  tbe  Mew 
York  Sun  af  Masefa  €,  193?. 

This  artkile  exiresses  tfee  views  ct  Mr.  WBson  regarding 
tbe  ili*ti<>s,  poneis,  and  tbe  place  in  our  Oovemment  of  tbe 
Pmirrmr  Court.  wUh  fm^Vf^^''  refeience  to  "ttie  presenra- 
tion  of  the  Uberty  of  tbe  individual  and  for  the  presenrattea 
of  the  integrity  ef  the  ipowers  of  the  Oovwiunent."  He 
father  iilatee  that  **The  coostituttonal  powers  of  tbe  courts 
oansUtute  tbe  uttimste  safeguard  aUke  of  individual  priv- 
flege  and  of  govenuneotai  prmigative.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  ear  Judtetery  Is  the  balance  whed  of  oar  entire  sys- 
tem; It  is  meant  to  maintain  that  nice  adjustment  between 
iodividiia]  rights  and  governmental  powers  which  constitute 
l^itlcal  Ubertar.'* 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

Our  ooHits  are  the  h-'f~^  wheel  of  our  wbole  ooaettt«tiaiial 
natem;  and  owa  Is  the  only  otxutltutlonal  syatem  so  halanoert 
end  oonmued.  Other  oonsUtvttonal  systems  laek  complete  poise 
aad  esrtatnty  ef  flpecation  because  they  lack  the  aiqipGrt  aad 
fiataruntatkin  of  authorltatlfve,  undlaputahle  courts  of  law. 

It  Is  clear  beyond  all  need  of  exposition  that  for  the  definite 
awimteninn  of  eonatltuUonal  ^mdenrtaadlTigH  it  is  indispensable, 
alike  fior  tbe  pseservatlon  of  the  Uberty  of  the  Individual  and  for 
tbe  pi  Mill  iistlnii  of  the  Integrity  of  tbe  powers  of  tbe  Oovemment, 
that  there  should  be  some  nonpoUtlcal  forum  In  which  those 
^^«rftf|-«'T*"C  can  be  Impartially  debated  and  determined.  That 
forum  our  eourts  simply.  Then  the  Individual  may  aaeert  his 
rtghts;  there  the  Government  must  accept  definition  of  Its 
authority.  There  the  individual  may  challenge  the  legality  of 
governmental  action  and  have  it  Judged  by  the  test  of  fxinda- 
nifTitai  principles,  and  that  test  the  Government  mtist  abide; 
there  the  Oovemment  can  check  the  too  aggressive  self  assertion 
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of  the  Indlvldaal  aad  eetabUsln  Its  power  upon  Usee  which  sQ 
ean  oomprehend  and  heed. 

The  oonsUtutlooal  poweia  of  the  oourta  oonstttate  the  ulti- 
mate safeguard  alike  of  Individual  privilege  and  of  govenunental 
prerogative.  It  is  In  this  sense  that  our  Judiciary  Is  the  *«*lfWT 
wheel  of  our  entire  system;  it  is  meant  to  m^int^tp  that  nice 
adjustment  between  Individual  rights  and  governmental  powers 
which  ooosUtutee  political  Uberty. 

HOT  AS  LAWTBt  THZMXS  BUT  AB  THS  CXTLBKIt  THiw»f 

I  am  not  now  thinking  of  the  courts  aa  the  lawyer  thhiks  of 
them,  ss  places  of  technical  deflnltlon.  and  b\islness  adjustment, 
where  the  rights  of  individuals  as  against  one  another  are  de- 
bated and  determined:  but  as  the  dtlaen  thinks  of  them,  as  his 
safeguard  agalnat  a  too  arrogant  and  teasing  use  of  power  by 
the  Government,  an  instrument  of  polltlca— of  liberty. 

Constitutional  government  exists  in  Its  completeness  and  fiill 
reality  only  when  the  indlvidiial.  only  when  every  Indlvldtial.  is 
regarded  as  a  partner  of  the  Government  In  the  conduct  of  the 
Nation's  life.  The  citisen  Is  not  Individually  represented  in  any 
■esembly  or  In  any  regularly  constituted  part  of  the  Government 
itself.  He  cannot,  except  in  the  most  extraoidlnary  cases  and 
with  the  utmost  dlfllculty,  bring  his  Individual  private  aSalrs 
to  the  attention  of  Ckmgress  or  of  his  Stote  legUOatuxe.  to  the 
attention  of  the  President  of  the  United  Statee  or  of  the  executive 
officer  of  his  State;  he  would  find  Mm— w  halked  of  relief  If  he 
did  by  the  laws  under  which  they  act  and  exercise  their  clearly 
q>eclfled  powers. 

It  is  only  in  the  courts  that  men  axe  Individuals  in  reelect  of 
their  rl^ts.  Only  In  them  can  the  individual  ettlaen  set  \ip  his 
private  right  and  mterest  against  the  Oovemment  by  an  appeal 
to  the  fundamental  understandings  upon  which  the  Oovemmrat 
rests.  In  no  other  government  but  our  own  can  he  set  them  up 
even  there  against  the  government.  He  can  everywhere  est  them 
up  against  other  Individuals  who  would  Invade  his  rlgjits  or  who 
have  impoeed  upon  him,  but  not  against  the  government.  The 
government  under  every  other  constitutional  sy^em  but  our  own 
is  sovereign,  unqueetlonaUe.  to  be  restrained  not  by  the  courts 
but  only  by  puWlo  opinion,  only  by  the  opinion  of  the  Nation  act- 
ing through  the  repreeentative  chamber.  We  alone  have  given 
our  courts  power  to  restrain  the  Oovemment  tmder  which  they 
themselves  act  and  from  which  they  themsdvee  derive  their 
authority. 

And  this  is  not  merdy  because  our  constitutional  underetand- 
ings  are  explicitly  aet  forth  in  written  docxunents  which  the  courts 
must  regard  as  psrt  of  the  body  of  law  they  are  charged  to  main- 
tain and  interpret — the  chief  and  fundamental  part  to  which  all 
other  parts  must  give  way;  tar  a  very  Important  part  of  the  con- 
stitutional understandings  upon  which  the  BngUsh  Oovemment 
rests  is  written  in  ICagna  Carta  and  in  the  great  BlU  of  Blghte. 
and  yet  the  English  courts  have  no  authority  to  check  the  law- 
making organs  of  the  government  even  though  they  override 
Magna  CarU  and  the  Bill  ^  Bights  in  the  statutes  which  they 
enact. 

WHT  ws  varrxM  vaoif  awoLAifB 

No  doubt  the  definitions  of  Magna  Carta  and  of  the  Bttl  of 
Rights  Ue  at  the  foundation  of  all  government  and  of  all  Individ- 
ual privilege  in  England,  and  if  any  statute  of  doubtful  Inter- 
pretation were  brought  before  an  English  court  which  seemed  In 
oxitravention  of  rights  clearly  stated  in  those  documents,  the 
court  would  Interpret  it  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  those 
revered  instruments  of  Uberty;  but  if  a  statute  shoiild  in  jdaln 
terms  ignore  the  deflnlttona  and  restrictions  even  of  Magna  Carta 
and  the  BUI  of  Rights,  I  understand  that  the  court  would  be 
obliged  to  enforce  It.  Parliament  ia  sovereign  and  can  do  what 
it  pleases.  Only  the  (pinion  of  the  nation  can  check  or  restrain 
it.  Only  repeal  can  set  an  obnoxiotis  statute  aside.  No  govern- 
ment is  more  entirely  governed  by  opinion  than  the  Oovemment 
of  England,  but  it  la  governed  by  the  general  c^inlon  of  the 
nation,  not  by  the  parttealar  opinion  of  the  courts. 

That  is  not  because  the  Kng^Ush  courts  have  been  lees  interested 
than  our  own  to  maintain  individual  rights  and  llbertlee  or  less 
liberal  in  their  Interpretotlon  of  individual  privilege.  No  courta 
have  been  more  Uberal  or  more  disposed  to  safeguaid  jnlvate  prlv- 
Uege.  The  common  law  of  England  haa,  more  than  any  other  law. 
been  a  mirror  of  opinion  and  of  social  adjustment  and  haa  been 
made  In  its  devi^ofmient  to  fit  English  life  like  a  wdl-cut  gar- 
ment. Time  out  of  mind  «ngn«h  Judges  have  Uberallaed  mn<l 
broadened  it  by  reading  Into  it  gbod  principle  and  enli^tened 
opinion.  There  are  some  notable  old  caeee  in  the  En^lsh  law 
reports  in  which  the  Judgee  dedare  aU  prlndplee  of  right  reaaon 
and  of  humanity  to  be  parts  of  the  common  law  of  England  with- 
out precedent.  But  there  Is  no  fimdamental  law  susoepUble  of 
interpretaticm  by  the  oourta  which  deflnee  or  limits  the  powers  of 
Parliament.  Magna  Carta  and  the  BUI  of  Rights  define  the  rights 
of  individuals  as  against  the  crown,  but  not  as  against  Parliament, 
not  as  against  those  whom  the  zuUion  has  authorised  to  make  Its 
laws.  Upon  them  no  document  which  the  courts  can  read  or 
ducldate  as  law  places  any  restraint.  The  courts  must  enforce 
whatever  they  enact.  The  powers  of  our  law-making  bodies  are. 
on  the  contrary,  very  definitely  defined  and  circumscribed  In 
documents  which  are  themselves  part  of  the  body  of  our  law.  and 
the  decisions  of  the  courts  intopretlng  those  documents  set  those 
law-making  bodies  their  limits. 

A    TEBT    PLAIN    TSTOLKKCK   OF    THS    COmT'S    POWSB 

To  OS  this  power  of  the  courts  seems  natural,  not  only  but  of 
the  essence  of  the  whole  system;  but  it  is  in  fact  extraordinary 
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and  has  bem  looked  upon  by  not  a  tew  of  oar  toni^^  erttloa  with 
unaffected  amaasaoent.  And  they  have  bean  the  more  MmMiiil 
because  they  did  not  find  this  extraordinary  power  eoof «R«d  upon 
our  courts  in  any  part  or  aentenoe  of  our  fundamental  law  ^Tbe 
Judlotal  power  of  the  United  States",  so  run  ttie  quiet  ^rotimw 
of  the  ConstitutloQ.  "shall  be  veeted  In  one  Stqnwae  Ooart  and 
in  eoefa  Inferior  courts  as  the  OonitrBss  may  from  ttane  to  Mme 
<»daln  and  establiah"  and  "shaU  extend  to  all  cease  In  law  and 
equity  arishag  under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  Uhlted 
Statee.  and  treatlee  made  or  which  ahaU  be  made  under  their 
authority."  It  is  only  an  Inference  drawn  by  the  oourta  them- 
selves that  nhe  lawe  ct  tbe  United  Statee  and  treatlea  made  under 
their  authority  ahaU  be  tested  by  the  Constitution  aad  dlseUoweil 
If  they  lie  outside  the  Add  of  power  It  haa  granted  finniriiM  ^nt 
the  Preeldent— a  very  plain  Inference,  no  doubt,  but  only  an  tntor- 
ence;  an  Inferenoe  made  upon  analogy,  drawn  out  of  hlstariod 
clrcumstanoea  and  out  of  a  definite  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  our 

There  was  never  any  sovwelgn  govemment  la  '^^—I'ioi  Ttas 
govenjnents  of  the  Colonies  were  operated  under  eharters  nanted 
by  the  English  Crown  and  could  l^aUy  exercise  no  powera  whleh 
thoee  charters  did  not  oonfer.  If  ^ey  excewted  thoee  powera.  the 
King  could  annul  thdr  acts,  aad  the  King^  courts  could  declare 
thebr  charters  forfeited.  Tbe  eame  principle  and  praetloe  stlU 
Obtain  with  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  chartered  EbgUah  ool- 
onlee.  Hie  Constitution  of  Canada  la  "the  Brltltfi  Morth  Amerloa 
Act",  an  aet  of  Parttament.  federating  the  several  Prorlneee.  glvliM 
each  Ita  legislature  and  Its  separate  Arid  of  law  and  aettli«  over 
aU  the  Ooveraor  and  Parliament  of  the  Domlnlott.  Anything  done 
either  by  the  Oovemment  of  the  Provlaose  or  by  tlieOoveeammt 
of  the  Dominion  m  exeees  or  oootiaesutiop  of  the  *— ■»■  of  the 
Bnttah  Nocth  Amertca  Act  le  nuU  and  void  aad  oan  be  eo  tnaaed 
by  the  courta  of  the  Dominion  Itself,  though  an  appeal  Use  la  all 
eases  of  su^  oonsequttooe  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Prlvr 
CouncU  in  EngUnd,  a  oourt  of  the  sofereign  power. 

The  sovereign  power  now  set  over  us  is  the  people.  When  the 
authority  of  the  crown  lapsed  by  levttfutlon.  they  TTrmiti  It. 
For  colonial  tiiarters  they  substituted  their  State  constltttttans,  to 
irtUch  they  prseently  added  the  Crastttutlon  of  the  United 
Their  eovneign  grant  of  power  can  no  mors  be  eaoa 
the  grants  of  the  sovereign  King  of  the  older  day  or  the  i 
ParUament  of  our  own  time.  Statutee  must  conform  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  are  nuU  and  void  if  they  do  not.  Our  mnrtttutiiTBW 
are  comparable,  eay  Profeesor  Dloey  and  Mr.  Bryoe.  to  the  charters 
of  great  corporatlona,  our  statutee  to  their  Inlaws,  our  treaties 
to  their  contracta.  No  bylaw  or  contract  made  by  them  wUl  be 
vq>held  by  any  oourt  if  in  contravention  or  riTooss  of  their  etaarter 
powers.  Any  Kngllah -^leaking  lawyer  would  have  reasoimd  tha 
matter  out  aa  we  have  reeeoned  it  out. 

NOnethelees,  plain  Inference  though  It  be,  this  power  of 
courts  renders  our  oonstltutional  system  unique.    No  othi 
■tltutlonal  system  haa  thla  balaaoe  and  means  of  _ 

meana  of  energy  for  the  individual  <tftlaen.  The  individual  eitl- 
aen  among  us  ean  applT  the  cheeks  of  law  to  the  OovemmenS 
iq>on  his  own  Initiative,  and  they  wlU  respond  to  his  touch  aa 
readUy  aa  to  the  touch  of  the  greateet  r««ltti<»i  oOosr  of  the 
tem.  More  readily.  Indeed,  for  the  courte  wiU  no* 
queetiona.  Some  concrete  and  tangible  Interest.  Involelag  the 
light  of  seme  pertleular  individual  or  oorporatian.  muat  be  la|iU- 
cated.  and  implicated  in  eome  form  whleh  makes  a  Isgal  laqulrT 
and  remedy  both  neceesary  and  possUtfe  under  the  ordixMry  rulea 
of  stilt  and  ivooedure.  They  will  not  take  the  questton  up 
wlee,  and  an  indtvldnal  elttaen  la  a  mare  natural  and  iwoal 
to  such  an  inquiry  than  an  oODer  of  the  Oovwnmept.  An 
of  the  Oovemment  cannot  be  a  party  to  a  eult  In  his  oAet 
padty  exatpk  aa  he  repreeente  soom  ciatm  or  defbBM  of  the 
Oovematent  itaolf . 

iKsxaumjncs  voa  rmoiaciuM  or  ns  iam»iPt»At  cxroaor 
Tlie  rlgbta  of  the  Individual  touch  the  subject  matter  at  the  law 
at  a  thousand  points,  and  he  may  la  mere  cootrovenf  with  his 
neighbor  call  In  quei^on  ri^ts  whleh  his  neighbor  profeesas  to 
exercise  under  the  authority  of  acta  of  Oongrses.  No  oOoer  of  the 
Oovunment  need  be  or  ean  be  a  party  to  such  a  anit;  the  Oourt 
ia  adjudicattag  private  righte  and  will  not  hesltste  te  set  an  Mt 
of  Congress  aalde  It  tt  invade  thoee  righto  in  eontraventiaa  or  la 
excess  of  the  powers  granted  Oongrses  in  the  CoaetltutloQ. 

Only  by  slow  and  seerrbing  labor  have  the  oourto  been  able  to 
keep  our  singularly  complex  system  at  Ito  right  polae  and  adjiMt- 
ment.  It  haa  required  a  long  line  of  casee  to  thread  ito  i««t>ir^..fffj 
and  afford  the  Individual  a  complete  adminlatratton  of  Ito  safe- 
guards. It  la  a  system  of  many  oounterpolsee  aad  preeerlptloBa. 
First,  there  are  the  reetrietlona  plaoed  upon  cur  Oovemment  ia 
rsmtect  to  the  powete  they  ean  uae  iq>on  the  IndlvlduaL  ruanieas 
can  exerclss  no  powers  except  thoee  explldtly  or  by  plain  impli- 
cation conf  med  xxpon  it  by  the  Constitution.  And  there  are  osr- 
toln  things  which  It  is  ei^llcltly  forbklden  to  da  The  prtvOsgs 
of  a  writ  of  habeaa  corpua  shall  not  be  suspended,  unleee  wT 
esses  of  rebtilUon  or  Invasion  puMlo  safety  may  require  It. 

"No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  poet  faeto  law  shall  be  i 
powers  not  granted  to  Congress  remain  with  the  Stotea.  but  i 
powers  are  denied  the  St^ee  by  their  own  oonetitutlains. 
the  Constitutlan  of  the  United  Stetee.  "No  Stote  shall  eater  Inta 
any  treaty,  alliance,  or  federatian;  grant  laws  of  marque  or  remlsal. 
coin  money;  emit  blUa  of  credit;  make  anything  but  fold  and  sUvee 
ooln  a  tender  in  payment  of  debto;  pass  anyltiU  nfstlalndsr.  sa 
poet  facto  law  or  law  ii«p»*'^"g  the  obligation  of  contracts,  or 
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,fc,J^*i5r«rKS?aommn«nt.  by  the  Ccwtttutlon 

ti^^^Kimooartttvtlon  dawn,  tte  eowU  "Mf*  to*«P"* 
^4^urm.    la  w«ct  ol  mU  0*  tlwm  the  «»urt»  •»  tartni««nt« 

■^  »  BUI  flf  Bights,  our  oonstttufeloni  •9V*»oa  pemwt  b9- 
i  tte  mSm  uidtte  fMenl  OoMnuMnt.  and  thiU  •PPO^ta- 


It  ta  M>—  that  ChOT  H*  tba  iMlaiw  vbMl  a<  tha  —  -.  ^  ^ 
teSiS  Sr^SSi  ftSn  0f^  dtt^rtton  and.  aei^lBt  to  »^tam 
aiS^aBV  nnrhr-^-^  aaan^m  at  pemm  might  dMliny.  Th^  are 
T^iM  tnSwBMikii  o(  the  tndlTldual  ai^taet  the  Ooperameni. 
S  flteClovwBMnt  agaliu*  th*  IndMdoal.  at  tho  aatwal  BMmbcrs 
V  wa  ujiM •■»■■■  a^  aoitn*  eoe  aaother.  aad  o<  the  aeveral 
flfaotaBMMBt  la  Itelr  legal  aynthaila  and  adjw^ment.    No 

jel(4  g(  the  ftiiiMliraii  dUaea  I9 

.'whMh  he  Uvea.    AU  theee  thlx«i 

%m  Bat  «ooB«  ev  lat«  MM  hlaoMlf  ohUged  to  caU  upon  the 

■fSria  adSiLeate  aad  teep  at  their  right  balaaoe  for  his  sak^ 

Bw  w  ■^"'^^  pertavAlp  irtth  the  OovemMOt  may  be 


hot  hie  own 
K  Ih' 


^ __^ of  blm  a 

Theire  !•  no  MM  to  look  out 

Is  not  a  ward  of  the  Oofemmmt. 

r  li  aet  aiiMsaallfi:  he  muet  hlm- 

•Bd  J»  ■«*  ihow  good  owee  why  the 

In  them.    Tliey  win 

tite  vaUdtty  at  lay  slitvte  or  tvwty  or  oC  aay  act  of  the 

to  he  called  lightly  la  4|WiMoa  or  ^«»]»  «»«22!: 

He  maat  dMW  that,  la  order  to  decar- 

Tlghta  of  his  ova  which  am  la  dlapate 

and  hie  ovpooeat  la  lltlgatloB.  It  le  aeeeeaary  ttiat 

Hie  uueatlon  he  ratma  as  to  the  validity 

haa  done  or  attamirted:   not  drawtng 

oa  to  aa  abetraet  theels  hot  hrtagtng  them  laee  to  taee 

tHth  aa  aoliial  qaeeHoa  of  law. 

H  ItHee  la  hli  dlf«t  way  to  do  the*.  It  makea  po  dUterenee  to 
■!■■  II mrt  liti  Tsym  the  cuwellon  It  need  aot  be  the  Supreme 
o55t^ftt»e  UBited  eutei  or  the  highest  court  of  the  State  to 
SiStemgssalt.    Any  court  eaa  adjudloate  the  queatloB^ 

jTji,,—  ga^  Mm  Maeml  eimjaet  iiiattwr  of  the  oaae  to  Which  the 
■""^  Btoa^Tlie  digaity  of  the  <naaatloa  doaa  aot  altar  the 

Ofeouree.  ooSaatatMmal  questloBe  of  capital  impor- 
r  likely  to  be  carried  eeanw  or  later  to  the  Supmme 

by  I   I  III  I    of  appeal,  bat  they  may  «»»8»«»^>?  •"y  «2J* 

>mr^  «ag  beloi«  aot  to  the  eorinwrdlnary  bat  to  the  orm- 

of  adiudlcataoa.   it  may  lan  to  the  way  of  aay  omaj 

^^ ~  of  hmoe  to  nrirr**'*  bylaws  with 

aobowWnafe  parte  of  the 
^Mi  tho  tftlmate  aad  fwwiamantal  parte,  the  aete  of  the 


sraetloe  is  built  upon  ladlTldual  rii^xts,  aad  the  tedtTidnal  !■ 
&«elT  Kiwn  the  means  to  take  care  of  hlmaeU  to  "boorts  wtodk 
are  hit  owa  ao  lea  than  they  are  the  OoTemmenfs.  The  eourte 
am  meaat  to  be  the  people's  forum,  open  to  aU  who  wish  the 
lav  determtoed. 


!  vp  to      ^ 

lOBSd  to  writtog  and 

I  anltaarlty  of  Parlla- 

ae  Iti*  authority  of  the 
Aleelsthe 

..„.«,. it. 

the  tadlridual  dtlaen  Is  bidden 
aot  OBly  Maiaat  his  ual<lilinr  bat  alao,  if 
HfmtxmmalL    In  Wfif"*^,  as  to  Aaaerlca,  aa 
^^0  tewoaams  to  be  aa  oSmr  of  the  taw  whea  he  acta 
of  his  Bttttmlty.    He  aiaar  be  flaed  <r  tmprleoned  or 
KMisd  mmaum  wmm  wooldbe  If  he  oversians  the  Umlta 
iSwuflwt  aad  aaOmrMy  aad  «>  thtogs  wfaldi  he  has  no 
-ii-"— •     ^^  ^  mrtlMnty  bat  thaTwhlch  is  legal  and 

la  every  other  ooaatry 
'    '  «er  he  amy  do 

,  _        Be  win  bo  la- 

bvt  OBlT  by  hie  auperlora.  to 

or  by  apeelal  admialatra- 

.  betwe  which  the  tedl- 

I  ao  adadaistmttve  ooort, 

him  as  aa -- 

wm  be  kwked 

a  puibUo 

^,  _  tode  will 

of  the  taw"  If  he  laufiaa'  toaet  to  the  pabUe 

be  Aaara  to  have  aotad  to  laallee.    The 

IS  ths  sf  nmbwii  of  aathortty.  aad 

'wm  bo  the  dlmHiltoe  of  a       .  . 

a  bMofev  of  tto  taw. 
of  lahe  Oaverament.    It  la 
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Mr.  KVALE.  Iftr.  SpetikBr,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
Rinarks  In  the  Ricora,  I  Inchide  the  followtog  address  toy 
Harry  L.  Hopkins.  Administrator  of  the  WoAs  Progress  Ad- 
miniattaUan.  over  a  Nation-wide  hook-np  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Go.,  ftom  Washington.  D.  C  on  Monday, 
Mardi  1: 

I  have  eome  on  the  air  tonight  to  aak  the  people  of  America  to 
look,  to  a  common-eenm  way,  at  the  Presldsnt's  propoaal  conoem- 
Ing  the  Supreme  Oourt. 

Perhape  you  wonder  why  I  eee  fit  to  speak  on  this  question.  I 
am  not  a  lawyer.  But  I  am  the  man  who  directs  the  qiendlng  of 
more  pabUc  money  than  anybody  else  in  the  Federal  Oovemment 
Ikcaiiiwi  the  Works  Progress  Administration  is  charged  with  the 
primary  responsibility  of  helping  those  peoide  who  are  suffering 
bscauae  of  the  grwit  eoonamlc  daaages  wbieh.  have  eome  about  In 
this  country,  I  probably  hear  more  about  the  misery  and  the 
beartachee  of  the  American  people  than  anybody  else.  Ify  busi- 
ness is  to  try  to  find  jobs  for  the  unemployed — ^the  kind  of  Jobe 
that  will  Jerk  good  citizens  back  from  the  brink  of  despair, 
■barpen  their  skUl,  boost  their  apirits,  and  set  them  on  the  road 
back  to  s^-rellance  again.  

IfT  agency,  along  with  a  doaen  others.  Is  trytog  to  every  oon« 
eetvable  way  to  find  the  road  back  to  private  Jobe  for  millions  of 
good  Amorleans  wllltog  and  able  to  work.  It's  a  tremendous  and 
oampUcatcd  task.  It  needs  aU  the  brains  and  imderatandlng  and 
open-mtoded  helpfulness  that  the  country  can  muster. 

It  Is  a  plain  fact  at  the  present  time  that  imless  the  complezkm 
of  the  Supreme  Court  can  be  charged,  two  or  three  elderly  Judges 
living  to  cloistered  seclusion  and  thinking  to  terms  of  a  bygone 
day.  can  block  nearly  all  the  efforts  of  a  popvUarly  elected  Preai- 
den't  and  a  popularly  elected  Ck^ngress  to  correct  these  ills. 

I  choose  to  talk  on  this  qxiestlon  because  I  don't  like  to  keep 
coming  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  asking  for  anothor 
large  ^wm  of  money,  rd  like  to  see  every  man  and  woman  who 
possibly  can  be  given  the  marlnium  chance  for  a  private  Job.  The 
O^igrees  of  the  people  will  conttoue  to  pass  the  kind  of  laws 
that  provide  such  opportunities.  It  has  done  so  repeatedly.  But 
a  few  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  decided  that  such  laws 
ahall  not  be  put  into  operation,  and  from  their  decision  there  is 

no  am)eal. 

X  am  to  this  argiuient  because  I  feel  that  the  well-being  and 
the  hope  of  mllHons  of  people  that  my  agency  la  trytog  to  help 
is  definitely  at  stake.  Indeed,  the  question  is  vital  to  every  one 
of  us,  btcaust  the  Court's  dedslcms  affect  our  lives  to  a  thousand 
ways,  fiiwl  it  is  a  simple  question  Which  we  can  think  through 
for  ouiaalvee  without  delegating  the  decision  to  lawyers.  I  sus- 
pect that  a  great  many  pe(4>le  feel  a  good  deal  like  I  do  about 
f^fnt*  lawyen.  Many  of  them  are  experts  to  ocmfuslon.  They  have 
a  umfeaslfma]  trick  of  taking  the  aimplest  fwoblem  and  making  it 
oompUcated  by  their  whereases  and  long  Latto  words.  Tba  result 
la  that  people  often  get  bewildered  and  feel  that  only  lawyers  can 
find  tha  answer.  -  ^       -    ^ 

Today  the  average  man  knowa  what  the  country  needs,  bo  oo 
Ooswraas  aad  the  Preeldent.  Congress  has  passed  laws  provldtog 
for  unenqployment  relief,  drought  relief,  minimum  wages,  aid  to 
the  farmera,  old-age  penalcms,  and  other  neoeaaities.  At  the  elee- 
tkm  last  Norember,  the  great  majority  approved  thoee  laws.  But 
a  bare  majority  of  the  nine  Jtidges  on  the  Supreme  Court  have 
said  all  those  laws  were  no  good  and  could  not  be  enforced — be- 
caiuM  the  Conatltutlon  made  them  bad.  Now,  there  is  not  a  line 
to  the  OonsUtutlon  that  declares  them  bad;  five  or  six  of  the  nine 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Cotnrt  merely  say  that  the  Constltutkm 
makea  them  bad.  That's  what  causes  those  laws  to  be  thrown 
oferboanL  The  margto  of  differing  opinion  withto  the  Court  Is 
oftm  very  sU^t.  If  two  or  three  of  the  nine  Judges  had  voted 
tlM  otiher  way.  then  the  decisions  would  have  been  five  to  four  or 
six  to  three  to  favor  of  those  laws;  they  would  have  been  held  o«m- 
stltutlonal.  and  we  could  have  had  what  we  want  and  need.  80 
two  or  three  hidges  made  thoee  decisions  which  deprived  vm  of 
laws  we  must  have.  If  our  lives  are  to  be  endurable. 
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Let's  get  down  to  brass  tabka.  Chief  Jostlee  Hughes  said  once 
that  the  Oonstttutton  Is  what  the  Judgeo  say  it  IsTwithto^S 
last  few  yean  this  has  meant  that  the  Constitution  is  what  two  or 
three  men  say  it  Is.  And  Ifr.  Jostlee  Stone  told  us  last  year  that 
those  gentlemen,  to  ao  saying,  were  ttiOawing  their  own  personal 
P*«Judtow^_What  does  that  mean?  That  ISOfiOOJOOO  pec^  are 
being  gofemed  by  the  persoaial  prejudices  of  two  or  ttmemsh. 

Is  that  democracy?  Isnt  It  Just  plidn  nun^rrmt  to  my  that 
donocracy  U  endangered  because  the  Prealdent  wants  to  irat  a 
stra  to  the  kiUing  of  popular  laws  by  two  or  thme  Judges? 

Yet  there  are  thoee  who  say  that,  irtien  the  President  iiiiiuuaea 
that  Oongrees  should  do  something  to  neutrallae  the  powerof 
those  few  Judges,  he  Is  starting  on  the  road  to  dletatoKsl&B.  One 
ounce  of  horse  sense  to  your  th««WTig  will  dkmoae  of  thS^kbooid 
statement.  Tlilnk  of  all  the  dictators  to  history— past  or  prBSijut 
What's  the  first  thing  they  try  to  do?  To  curb  sad^^  the  legis- 
lature—the  parliament  or  oongrem  elected  by  the  people.  Itls 
the  essence  of  dlctatorahlp  to  oppoae  parUamenta  and  oongieaMa. 
For  thoee  popularly  elected  bodlee  are  the  chief  instrummts  of 
democracy:  dlctatorahlp  and  a  popularly  daeted  rrmgna,  i^  ^ 
opposite  pcAes. 

But  the  Preeldent,  to  his  propoaal,  is  not  trytog  to  throttle 
Congress.  Instead,  he  aetfa  to  strei«then  demouacy  by  restortos 
to  Congress  the  powers  of  which  It  has  been  tocreastogly  deprlvad 
theee  last  few  years  by  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  Is 
striving,  to  that  way,  to  ksep  the  Court  from  thwarting  the  de- 
sires of  the  great  majority  of  our  people.  The  Oourt  (or  rath« 
two  CO-  three  partlctilar  men)  have  been  saying  to  Congreaa.  "Tou 
cant  do  this",  or  -^u  cant  do  that."  Tliey  have  been  like  a 
traffic  policeman  who  knows  only  how  to  stop  traffic,  who  has  lost 
his  green  light  and  always  puts  up  a  red  one. 

It  is  the  present  majortty  of  the  Supreme  Court  i^m  have  been 
exercising  dictatorship— a  negative  one,  peiiiaps.  but  a  dictator- 
ship none  the  less.  The  President  is  trytog  to  iitw.«T<iitti  the  rlgws 
of  that  negative  dlotatorBhlp.  There  Is  nothing  of  the  dictator  to 
that. 

A  leading  lawyer,  the  president  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
said  the  other  day  that  the  Supreme  Court  haa  always  protected 
the  common  man.  and  that  that  is  its  ftmctlon.  How  can  anybody 
make  such  a  claim?  The  Court  plainly  has  been  upeetttog  laws 
passed  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  man.  I  know  thattiSe  Su- 
preme Court  last  year,  when  it  killed  the  A.  A.  A.,  struck  a  direct 
blow  at  what  millions  of  ordinary  farmers  wanted,  and  that  It 
said  the  Constitution  would  prevent  the  Federal  Government  from 
doing  all  thoee  other  thlnga  which  to  a  period  of  crlals  It  must 
necessarUy  do.  Naturally.  I  was  particularly  toterested  because, 
accordtog  to  Mr.  JusUce  Stone,  who  disagreed,  the  views  of  the 
majority  of  the  Oourt  meant  that  work  reUef  and  practically  everr 
other  totelllgent  kind  of  rdlef  for  the  unemployed  whl<di  the  Fbd- 
eral  Government  has  used  slnoe  1988  would  be  held  unoonsUta- 
ttonal.  Mr.  Justice  Stone  said  that,  according  to  the  majority,  the 
Federal  Government  can  give  away  money  on  the  theory  t*\n%  It  la 
helping  the  general  welfare,  but  It  cant  do  a  single  thing  to  see 
that  the  money  is  actually  used  for  the  general  welfare.  Xvea 
the  lawyers  admit  that  If  Mr.  Justice  Stone  is  right  (and  he  was 
good  enough  to  be  President  OooUdge's  Attorney  General),  then 
most  of  the  United  Statea  Government's  activities  to  ocmneetlon 
with  drought  relief,  work  reUtf ,  and  all  the  other  thing*  that  my 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  has  been  engaged  in.  mav  mrwrL 
day  soon  be  striofcen  down  by  the  Oourt  Andl  know,  from  the 
thousands  of  tragic  letters  that  oome  to  us  every  day.  what  thla 
means  to  the  country.  ' 

The  Supreme  Oourt  has  already  killed  off  »««»t«w«»  warn  and 
muective  bargaining;  ami  Its  opinions  threaten  all  totelllgent 
efforts  to  prevent  &e  wsahlng  of  the  soil  toto  the  ooeanlthat 
sou  from  which  we  get  oar  food)  and  the  most  efltetlve  methotto 
of  stopping  our  terrible  floods.  ^^ 

In  other  words,  because  a  Alight  majority  of  nine  men  have 
been  too  far  removed  from  the  shock  of  the  depression  and  from 
current  needs  to  understand  what  life  Is  like  for  the  ordlnarv 
man  to  theee  United  States  today,  they  are  bent  on  paralyzing 
our  Oovemment  and  preventing  the  overwhehntog  majontyof 
American  people  from  getting  what  they  Imperatively  need  and 
have  demanded  at  the  polls.  "«*~«»«t«7  iu»ii  .na 

80  the  lawyers  axul  the  Republicans  aad  the  Liberty  Leasue  sza 
worried  about  dlctatorshlpl  I  have  been  working  4  yean  amonc 
the  misery  caused  by  their  kind  of  democracy.  Do  you  roo^ 
bcr  what  their  New  York  Herald  TMbune  said  on  the  mormnc 
after  the  November  election?  It  didnt  say:  "The  peoide  ham 
SS?^'!^'.,,"^  forcefully  than  they  ever  rooke  before^  »  said: 
We  stm  have  the  Constitution  and  the  Supreme  Court."  They 
are  not  interested  to  democracy.  They  are  afraid  of  it.  When 
I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  hear  It  said  that  the  cure  for  the  Ills  of 
oemocracy  was  more  democracy.  That  Is  what  President  Booaevdt 
thinks.  That's  why  he  wants  to  let  the  people,  through  Congreaa. 
exercise  their  constltutlomd  rlghta.  «v«hs'«— . 

«i!l*^',/*J°"*  ****■  question  of  age.  Of  course,  there  are  some 
2^^  ^  ^"*'  **"*  ^^  '»«'"  "^^  8nm  old.  who  remato 
era^ttve  to  changing  needs,  who,  although  cut  off  from  active 
participation  to  life,  have  Imagination  enough  and  totelllgence 
enough  to  aense  and  comprehend  what  is  going  on  to  the  outside 
^^  ♦K?"*  "y*^  oW  men  sre  exceptions.    Many  big  oorporatlans 

^  ^  "***  require  retirement  of  thtfr  own  men  at  70. 
yJ^*  idea  about  old  Judges  did  not  originate  with  the  Fnaldent 
In  New  YOTkand  othar^Mea.  Judges  havTto  retlm  wh^^ 
2?^.^SLr;?*?  ****  Justtoa  Taft  platoly  aald  that  Uwy 
Sir.  Justwe  MoBeynoid^  now  on  the ~ 
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»^PKV08Bl.jtar  some  straace  reason,  to  lower-court  Judges, 
qjaf  JiBstlca  Bughos  feels  the  same  way,  anBept  thatheaanthat 
tte  retiring  age  should  be  7S  Instead  of  70.  But  hs  grants  the 
wisdom  of  the  plan. 

^^L}*'^  for  me  to  totni  that  aot  a  slacla  one  of  the  nine 
Judges,  mywthe  Suprame  Oourt,  has  gone  on  that  Bench  in^  the 
P^^"  cloeed  to  1938.  These  Justices  do  not  know  what  the 
common  man  has  been  experiencing  to  the  last  4  years  unlem  they 
are  of  a  mind  to  find  out.  They  have  to  guess  at  what  otham 
UKiw.  And  the  guessing  of  eiderty  men  about  the  ezperienoo  of 
other  men  Is  not  likely  to  be  v«ry  aocnrate.  Old  Ma  has  Its 
]ytues,  but  senslttvlty  to  new  imprasslons  Is  not  ordtoarily  on* 
.  ^r^^  *^*<*  "«^  *«**  nsuaUy  to  rostrlet  their  Intereat^  to  Itva 
to  aoeordanee  with  Ideas  buQt  up  to  their  yotmger  dayiL  aad  to 
try  to  make  other  men  eonform  to  thoas  out-of-date  tdsaa. 
^m^^SS^  "•"  f°^  proopertty.  to  be  ruled  negattvely  by  bacft- 
ward-looking  men  Is  not  too  serious;  for  to  such  hapOT  days  wa 

?f  ?°*.'y  ,**  "^y  **»  "»"«•»  «»  government.  sSt  evvyona 
taows  today  (even  the  Uberty  League  admits  It  now  ai^iSan) 
that  to  the  period  which  began  with  the  dosing  of  the  banks  la 
March  1938  Uun  has  developed  an  abeoluteneoSslty  for  inrraasea 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government.  Our  country 
TOW  have  gone  to  pieoea.  and  would  go  to  pieces  now,  to  the 
ahaenoe  of  such  govenuMntal  activities.  We  must  hava  man. 
not  lees,  of  that  kind  of  govatnment — govornmant  actlnc  vM" 
^rely;  government  providing  for  the  needy  and  ths  iijan  laami 
goyernment  toying  to  prevent  wasteful  labor  oonfllets;  gowrmn^ 
hoping  the  fwrmets  to  help  themselvea;  government  pravMburtar 
old  ace,  fixing  mlnhnum  Wagea.  BmSmLtl^oS^  ^.  itm^ 
tog  of  happier  days  when  such  activities  were  not  utmnttr  m- 
qulred,  are  unaware  of  the  desperate  need  for  that  kind  Sgovem- 
ment.  When  thoss  men  were  part  of  the  real  world.  th«e  waa 
perhape  some  sense  to  the  idea  that  the  best  government  Is  the 
least  active  government.  But  today  a  weak  government,  not  a 
vital  part  of  our  dally  affairs,  would  lead  to  disaster 

We  must  have  a  Oourt  that  Is  resilient,  that  Is  to  cloas  touch 
with  contemporary  Amwira.  that  aharea  the  hopee  aad  feais  of 

^JSt°!L^  *y"^-  *****  *•  »>*  •'^W  «  democracy.  If  the 
OJMjantj  at  the  Oourt  ia  not  revitalised,  if  it  conttouee  to  **""t 
Its  powers.  If  it  obstinately  paralyees  the  Federal  Goveranuat. 
then  our  democracy  may,  one  of  theee  days,  became  iw^^ki^  \^ 
meet  our  serious  eoonamlc  problems. 

And  a  weak  Govcrunant  to  a  crlals  tovltes  Hi«t»t/i— i^tp  so 
you  see  agato  that  It  Is  the  President  who  Is  flghtlnc  to  strancthan 
democracy  and  to  that  way  to  avoid  dtetatorah^.  ^ 

lAwyers  ten  us  that  the  Oonstltntlon  provldsa  for  the  Oourt  to 

■S*  ?*f  '^?5^5*^i'°'*'""  "^  "»•  President.  But  who  Is  to 
Check  the  Court?  Here  sgato  the  Ccmstitutlon  provides  a  cheek, 
^e  very  check  which  the  Prealdent  propoaua,  the  power  of  Oon- 
r«v  to  tocreaee  the  number  of  Judges,  and  the  power  of  the 
President  and  the  Senate  to  tuuae  the  new  Judgaa. 

T^tla  nothing  new.  Bven  the  lawvers  dare  not  say  It  la  on. 
ooiasntutlonaL  And  It  Is  as  democratic  as  the  Ooncem  which 
must  pass  the  bill  befors  It  becomes  Uw.  or  the  Senate  which 
amst  Improve  any  new  Jodfs  suhmlttsd  by  the  PieaMant. 

lawyers  aak  us  why  we  <bm*t  amend  the  Oonstltuttei.  m  the 
first  place,  amendments  take  too  long.  We  have  been  waiting  IS 
years  for  the  child  labor  amendment,  and  we^  sttD  waltlngTrha 
election  of  last  November  wae  a  dedaratUm  by  the  peonb  that 
Uiey  want  aodal  leglriatlnm     They  want  it  now,  and  tSjumA  tt 


But  above  aQ.  we  do  not  seA  to  »»»**»v1  the  f^iisllln^fcm  ba> 
cause  we  can  do  everything  the  President  xmiiiiiass  wlthoot  aa 
amendment,  yet  wtth  satire  legality.  Thoss  who  doat  Uka  the 
Presidents  ptan  ars  the  ocMa  who  oi«ht  to  bo 
ment— an  amendment  to  deprive  Oongrms  of  Its 
tutkmal  power  to  tnrmsiid  the  number  <<  judgea. 

Lawyers  say  that  the  Prealdent  and  the  Senate  would  plek 
who  ahars  their  gneral  views.  D  by  this  they  mean  msaiiriio  ta 
the  optoloB  of  the  Preeldeat  aad  the  Saaate  an  coudooa  of  tb* 
neoesBltles  of  American  Uta  today,  of  oourss.  That  is  what  Pnaf- 
dents  and  Senatea  have  always  dons.  Presklents  Adams,  tjw««i|h 
wnson.  and  OooUdga  named  to  the  Oomt  memben  of  th«brOab- 
ineta.  Preeldent  Grant  aad  Theodore  Booeevdt  appototad  Judgaa 
whose  opinions  on  pubile  qpestloas  they  •■  1  usil  with.  ~  '■-"-- 
Hoover  named  Bn^bes  who  had  been  a  fellow  Chhlnet 
who  had  hdped  diset  him  President.  Theee  lodges  we 
They  wen  not  puppets  of  the  Presblent.  Far  from  it.  -n-nn^ 
Stone  was  Prssblent  OooUdge's  Attorney  General  aad  later  rnnilito 
appototed  him  to  the  Oourt,  yet  he  haa  voted  to  favor  of  —  "mii^ 
New  Deal  legWation  as  any  other  member  of  the  Court. 

Then  la  no  reason  to  thtok  that  Jtistloee  appototed  by  Preal. 
dent  Booeevtit  woufcl  be  lem  honest  or  mon  subaarviant:  Dont 
forget,  they  an  appototed  for  life,  and  once  they  take  their  aeala 
on  the  Supreme  Oourt  benOh  they  are  answerable  to  no  one.  They 
wotild  have  no  naaon  to  be  subservient.  But  presumably  ther 
would,  as  younger  men.  mon  wisely  Interpret  the  Ooastttuttan 
so  as  to  avoid  a  vkrtent  disruption  of  American  life. 

So  the  question  comes  down  to  this:  Must  our  vital  ctanat 
needs  be  denied  by  a  few  men  who  to  my  Judgment  rafu^  ^i 
reelgn  becaoae  they  dtngree  with  the  ideM  ofTinadmlnlMlra 

JT'TJ^Sama^^L^^'^l  Must  lives  and  fortunes  of  mmions 
of  Americans  depend  on  the  very  Ufe  maa  of  <**«fft  JtHtfteesf 
Surdy  that  Is  a  kind  of  tngte  gambling  to  wbleh  we  ■Ho«*h  not 
aad  need  not  Indulge. 

mo:  thoee  who  oppom  thla  plan  an  not  atadd  tm 
They  an  afraid  of  democracy. 
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to  the  B«4gct  ud  Ite  Effect  m  HkMeaa 

EXTENSION  OF  REBfARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

<Hr  mcmnaw 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVES 

Ifr  BOOK.  Ifir.  Speaker,  the  afrlctlltaral  procnun  of  the 
BooMf«]t  admtiditnaan  to  •  major  factor  leapoosiUle  lor 
me  lenntDce  of  nalkmal  lOMperlty  dnxing  ttae  last  4 
•nw  scrleuMBnl-MUaBlBBeBt  pcagnm  hni  been  tbe 
lead  ^  tlw  ttttacic  acainst  ttie  eatnes  of  asricottixial 
•wmi  eipeMe  to  ttie  Ctevenunent  d  agricattural 
adjostment  and  ottwr  ptaaees  «<  the  agrlciMnnl  program 
Imi  been  repaid  many  tiBM  ofer  to  tbe  people  of  America 
In  fanner  pur^mtag  pofwer  and  Hie  reeult- 
ut  In  boitnea. 
,._  of  prasperifer  are  betag  reaetaed  by  mny 
,„„,  f^mt  «a  to  farmers.   The  atert  Industry  adUeved 

He  thM  Ugbcet  year  at  production  to  1936:  tbe  aatomobfle 
todutzy  ffTTiTtf*"^  records  for  niaabers  c<  cms  mannfar- 
igg^'  ratafl  tandBBaBca  and  mall-order  bouses,  seivlng  tbe 
cavtry  as  a  tiimie.  exceeded  to  1*36  aB  reoordi  of  sales  to 
many  Itoes*  pataUc  parks,  snirnniw  and  wtotar  resocts  and 
'   s  npwted  tbe  greatest  nmaber  of  vte- 

IHMlnfi  eter  loMywn.    The  gross  to- 

^^.^  to  fannera  is  double  -what  it  tras  to  1932. 
S  ton  oocvemtion  is  given  to  the  Boosct^  proffam  ad^ 
drtoirni  toward  tocxeased  natomal  prosperity,  and  tbOK  i*ho 
work  en  the  land  and  to  tbe  factories  are  given  propar- 
ihxmto  diarm  to  tbe  tocroased  wealth  they  help  to  create. 
Ihara  vm  be  no  wideepraid  strikes  or  other  totanal  dis- 

ttaxeaten  the  advanceeaent  of  national 


Wlfii  the  conttouance  of  our  march  toward  increased 
Bosperlty  ammad,  theee  need  bs  no  fear  to  regard  to  bal- 
«m5v  a  Mdetal  Badget  thai  toelodes  jOBttfled  expenditare 
fat  an  agzlealtoral  prognm  that  serves  aS  tbe  peopie.   As 


»•  ...,««..-.  A  prasperaos  Amerlea  need  eatertoto  no  fear 
eC  niH^^^f  abte  to  pay  tbe  cost  of  gutemmental  ezpendl- 
tares  nffff^wTr  to  adiiflvtog  pro^extty.  An  America  to  de- 
jifHMiim  as  va  iMmsd  to  IMS.  iraaid  aaddMtaiity  to  pay- 
ing for  the  necessary  routine  odT  ordinary  government.  Tbe 
omeodttareB  of  Cbe  new  Ftederal  pngzam  can  he  expected  to 

live  llirther  piaflwdtv  to  ttis  KMton.  a  prospextty  whtob 
to  Usatt  m  iha  mi  mm  of  aWMtr  to  pay  the  east. 

Tin  LBlliiail  agih^tftoial  program  to  addresBed  toward 
gervtog  the  totoarti  of  an  dUaens  <tf  tbe  VaUeA  States. 

Iha  adltotoBSBt  of  fMtotog  aystoaai  to  Bae  with  sound  ftom 
pnetiees  and  -wttb  mazket  demand  for  agrlmttBral  prod^ 
ndi^  both  llianartln  and  aipert;  tba  eesihral  of  fleads  and 
use  eC^  the  Ism  ptudattlas  aiiliidiiaal  aoBs 
tend  for  foreetiy.  wlMBife.  and  reereaiSonal 
thaiftOBafe  of  adequato  reasves  of  fans  prodaoii 
hMoaxMe:  luJautkn  to  is«m  iiiSM w y ;  and  the  en- 

_  ,^  _  _         oooperatian  of  fanners  and 

,„.^  tatenste  to  woiktog  toward  Increased  provertty 
through  the  payment  Qg  fair  priom  far  ftgm  prodncta> 

I  teva  hirpft  that  the  vensral  peagiam  wfll  inetorte  a  proS- 
eek  timt  wfll  dear  up  flie  hiilily  pndBctlve  cut-over  land  to 
aiver  lOchlgan  and  Wlaoanrfn  and  place  Into  odttvatifln 
tlu^  tend  that  was  <tonnded  at  ito  forssts  to  tha  vplld  scramble 

for  profits  by  tttt  tomber  barona  and  take  a  daMUite  people 
off  or  rdlef  and  plaoe  them  on  real  farms  so  that  they  wia  he 
abte  to  make  a  decent  Itvtog  for  thenadves  and  their&mflles. 
The  atato  of  »*****'t**  owtog  to  the  efvenihadowtog  ta^ 
Banoe  of  Ma  graal  aatomobfle.  ftenltare.  Imator.  and  Iron 
tatneBta,  to  itot  generally  regarded  to  the  pubtto  aykid  aa 
qaa  ^  Ite  toadfew  an  bull  aid  atatos  of  the  TJtaton.  Kever- 
fixtoMi,  In  the  prodactioa  and  a-gresA  dtventty  of  farm 


pn)dnets  ^n^^¥^^Tly  dairy  products  and  poultry,  beans,  sugar 
beets,  ptrtflti*?f.  fruits,  drug  idants,  vegetatries.  canned  prod- 
ucts, seed  of  Add  and  garden  crops,  Michigan  ranks  among 
the  leadtog  States.  All  of  these  toterests  are  benefited  di- 
lectly  as  a  result  of  the  agricultural,  financial,  and  industrial 
poUdes  of  tbe  Federal  Government  instituted  to  1933.  The 
agriculttaml-adjastaient  program  gave  a  tremendous  stim- 
ulus to  Ihe  growing  of  alfalfa  and  other  soil-conserving  crops 
to  Michigan.  Mirh^g""  is  ixyw  the  first  State  to  acreage  of 
^Kftif^  and  to  tbe  production  of  alfalfa  seed.  All  of  her 
agrletdtaral  products  are  meeting  a  strong  demand  from  a 
pifidie  with  grtttly  tocreased  purchasing  power.  The  auto- 
mobUe  industry,  the  furniture  industry,  the  mining  iitdus- 
tiy  of  Ki«*i*g««,  and  oUier  manufacturing  Industries,  gained 
from  1988  on,  as  a  result  of  the  increased  purchasing  power 
of  farmers  throughout  the  Nation  and  employees  out  of 
wtxk  to  1982  returned  by  the  thoosands  to  woiic  to  expand- 
tog  Industrial  lAants.  lOchigan,  prostrate  to  1932.  has  been 
revived  and  strengthened  more  than  any  other  SUte  agrjaal- 
turally,    industrially,    and    financially    by    the    RooseveH 


ftom  an  agricnltnral  standpotot.  with  the  conttouation 
of  the  agrimltural-adJUBtment  program,  greater  Income 
should  result  than  was  secured  by  Michigan  farmers  during 
the  high  peak  of  1936.  The  program  of  sound  land  use  is 
creating  to  Michigan  great  State  and  Federal  forest  areas 
for  tlfl^)er,  wildlife,  and  recreational  uses,  and  to  changing 
vast  areas  of  marginal  lands  Into  assets  of  great  value  to 
the  Stote  and  Nation.  The  great  tourist  todustry  of  Michi- 
gan Increased  20  percent  last  year,  breaking  all  previous 

records.  

If  the  outlay  ot  necessary  governmental  expenditures  to 
not  curtailed,  and  provided  the  President's  Spireme  Court 
program  is  passed  by  Congress,  tbe  New  Deal  to  all  of  ite 
features  wiU  be  put  to  work  effectively  for  the  people,  un- 
hampered by  shackles  forged  by  an  outmoded  and  outvoted 
Tbry  r«lme,  and  the  Nation  wffl  enjoy  an  impreoedented 
prosperity.  Let  us  hope  that  thto  benign  prosperity,  withto 
the  graq>  of  the  people  of  Anierica.  win  not  be  permitted 
to  Itoger  forever  on  the  tar  borison  but  will  be  brought 
now  to  all  of  the  people. 


Why  Load  the  Dice? 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  U.  S.  GUYER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  8. 1937 


RAjySO   ADDBSS 


BY  HOH.    n.   S.    OUTER. 
MARCH  6,  1937 


Mr.  OUTER.  Mr.  Speakex,  under  the  leave  to  extoid  my 
xmnaiks  to  the  Raooao.  I  indode  the  following  address  which 
was  delivered  by  me  over  the  radio  on  March  5: 

Ladles  and  gaatlemen.  on  Ftklay,  FebruMy  ft.  tiM  SenateuHl 
Btniae  •<  BqjinnsitttUves  ware  stunned  by  »a  «ieipw.ted  Pren- 
flftt**.!  m—Mpi  requeetang  sutborl^  tram  Cw  OoogVBH  to  "PPcpV 
^  iH|x^»tj>«ai  juiMlbee  of  the  United  States  BupranM  Oowrt.  Thy 
was  th»  astoanding  gist  of  ttie  mtsesgw    nU  else  w«s  csmii*utl*go. 

TbaX  BMsaage  ham  awakened  one  of  the  most  antraatwl  ana  aig- 
BUeant  deiiates  which  has  agitated  tbe  pubUe  mUid  In  half  a 
centuiy.  Again  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  United  States,  Ita 
tteedom.  Intc^lty.  and  independenee.  is  tbe  subject  of  vltuperous 
j^mmtmtAnn  and  angTj  oootenUoA.  Onoe  waan  it  Is  ssHSiled  m  toa 
liQUil  0f  a  coordinate  department  of  govenuncst  by  a  rottilesa 
^m*^^*^«i>  itiikdi.  would  dominate  not  only  a  snbserflent  OongrBSB 
iMit  also  TSdace  this  august  tribunal  to  abjeet  serrtUty  at  the 
dtiazlot  wlieels  of  Xxaeutlve  power. 

But  In  this  bitter  contention.  thiU  rnnae  and  luajc^ic  Oouit  to 
Its  atgnlly  aad  ttn-n  of  the  atenaal  fttaaoBS  of  thta^  tafces^ao 
— »fe  rtm  itaam  and  tmrflr*^  record  at  supexiatlw  and  dlslnttf- 
sSm  acniaito  oix  aouaaiy  speaka  forlt.  It  has  at  tta  commana 
BO  asmy.  na  aavy,  not  ««ea  a  Bonstihln  to  aBfoBoe  tte  a»ersaa. 
R  esqidoyi  no  prooioter  of  propaganda,  no  army  at  hired  press 
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agents  to  ulivUlaiiaa  the  Ration,  no  largess  of  the  peoples  money 
to  dole  out  to  purehaae  the  pubUc  favor,  no  bureau  of  daCamaUoa 
to  answer  the  assaults  of  demagogues  who  seek  the  shelter  of  this 
Immiinlty.  Its  only  defense  Is  the  deyotlon  and  f**nTtant  fldallty 
of  the  people  whose  liberties  It  protects  and  preserves. 

When  this  storm  of  vlndlctlTe  passion  has  spent  Its  tocoe  and 
this  tempest  of  rage  has  abated,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Ettates  will  remain  what  It  has  been  for  more  than  a  ucnUiry — the 
most  majestic  Judicial  body  on  earth,  beloved  by  a  grateful  people 
as  the  shelter  and  sanctuary  of  their  Ubertlea. 

Tboee  who  defend  this  audacious  demand  of  the  Chief  KiecuUfe 
pretend  to  be  what  they  term  'liberal"  and  "progreHtve^.  yet  Z 
can  think  of  nothing  more  reactionary  than  this  effort,  to  revert 
to  a  former  age  when  arbitrary  masters  corrupted  the  Judiciaries 
of  their  realms  by  dominating  the  courts  either  by  the  fear  cf 
punishment  or  the  hope  of  reward:  when,  in  their  era  of  abeo- 
lutism  and  "divine  right",  the  ruthlees  regimes  of  old  packed  their 
courts  with  puppets  who  echoed  their  master's  will  In  decision  and 
decree.  I  repeat,  the  whcde  procfiftdlng  la  violently  reactionary  in 
every  sense;  reactionary  In  the  almost  Insolent  demand  for  tha 
Immediate  passage  of  a  bill  vrhlch  no  committee  of  either  the 
Senate  or  the  HoTise  had  ever  seen  \intU  It  was  read  on  the  floors 
ol  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and  reactionary  In  the  extreme  "star 
chamber"  secrecy  In  which  It  was  conceived  in  the  haunta  of  the 
"brain  trust"  and  its  birth  outside  the  legislative  fold. 

This  question.  Involving  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the 
Supreme  Co\irt  of  the  United  States,  transcends  all  poUUeal  cleav> 
age  and  partisan  lines,  and  rises  shove  aU  personalities  and  petty 
political  considerations.  In  this  discussion  there  Is  no  personal 
bitterness  or  animosity  against  our  most  affable  and  urbane  Prea- 
Ident.  however  mudi  hostility  we  may  feel  toward  his  baneful 
attitude  relative  to  the  Supreme  Cotirt.  In  fact,  in  this  reqteet 
we  have  a  most  happy  situation,  for  there  are  more  Democratlo 
Senators  against  the  President's  proposal  than  Republicans,  due. 
oX  course,  to  the  vast  Democratic  majority  in  the  Senate.  In  the 
House  the  bitterest  opposition  comes  from  the  Democratlo  side. 
I  cozkgratulate  the  country  upon  this  wh<desome  poUtieal  aline- 
ment  through  which  patriotism  and  democracy  will  win  over  blind 
partlsanlsm  under  the  lash  of  patronage.  And  this  state  of  demo- 
cratic opinion  obtains  in  spite  of  the  President's  Impassioned 
appeal  to  putlsan  spirit  and  party  loyalty  which  vividly  demon- 
strates that  there  are  hosts  of  patriotic  Democrats  in  and  out  of 
Congress  who  place  principle  above  party  and  the  welfare  and 
destiny  of  their  couxxtry  beyond  mere  party  ocmslderatlans. 

In  nature,  two  forces  dominate  and  govern  aU  motkm;  one  cen- 
tripetal, the  other  centrifugal.  Under  tbe  magic  of^theae  two 
forces  the  planets  of  bur  solar  system  and  all  the  vastneas  of  the 
Almighty's  universe  are  held  in  absolute  balance  and  revolve  in 
faultless  harmony.  So  perfect  is  the  action  of  these  forces  that 
we  may  predict  for  years  in  advance  the  exact  instant  when  there 
will  be  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  the  moon.  All  this  depends  upon 
the  balance  of  theee  two  forces  and  upon  the  laws  that  govern 
their  operation.  Should  these  two  forces  be  suapended  for  an  In- 
stant, or  meddled  with  by  some  sidereal  Inmintruster,  the  whole 
iiniverse  would  be  hurted  Into  a  hell  of  confusion  and  diaoa. 

In  government  there  are  two  corresponding  fences  which  act  in 
quite  the  same  fashion.  One  Is  centripetal,  the  other  centrifugal. 
One  pulls  toward  the  oentCT  and  the  other  pulls  away  from  it. 
One  tends  toward  Oder,  the  other  toward  chaos;  one  toward 
organization,  the  other  toward  disintegration;  one  toward  des- 
potism, and  the  other  toward  anarchy.  0\ir  fathers  wrote  the 
Constitution  in  an  effort  to  control  theee  two  f<vces  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  Republic  so  that  the  force  piilllng  toward  the 
center,  toward  centraliaation  of  power,  would  not  be  too  strong 
for  the  liberties  of  the  people,  yet  strong  enou^  to  maintain 
orderly  government,  and  the  miracle  is  that  their  work  was  so 
perfect  that  it  has  stood  the  test  of  150  years  and  has  been  found 
adequate  for  every  situation  that  aroee  with  surprisingly  few 
amendments. 

The  foundation  upon  whldi  thoae  wise  men  hoped  to  balance 
these  opposing  forces,  the  forces  of  de^xjtlsm  and  anandiy,  was 
the  division  of  their  government  into  three  separate,  coordinate 
and  independent  departments,  executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial, 
organized  under  certain  checks  and  balances  to  restrain  each 
other  In  order  that  all  might  function  in  harmony  wtttiln  the 
organic  law,  the  Constitution.  The  President  was  given  a  power- 
ful lever  In  legldatlom  yet  leaving  the  Congress  independent.  Be 
may  veto  a  law  passed  by  both  branches  of  the  national  legltfa- 
ture.  However  that  Is  not  absolute,  for  the  Congress  may  and 
often  does  pass  such  vetoed  law  over  his  veto  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  both  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

While  the  British  King  may  in  theory  have  such  power  he  Is 
well  aware  that  he  would  not  dare  to  exercise  It.  The  President 
also  has  potent  Judicial  powers.  He  nominates  all  the  Judges  of 
our  Federal  courts.  Likewise,  the  Congress  may  exercise  some 
executive  powers,  linked  with  Judicial  powers.  Before  any  man 
may  be  a  Federal  Judge  he  must  be  confirmed  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  United  States  Senate.  And  after  a  person  has  been  con- 
firmed as  Judge  the  Congress  may  Impeach  him,  deprive  him  of 
his  offloe.  and  even  deny  him  citizenship.  The  Judge  In  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  may  find  it  necessary  to  restrain  the  Kxecutlve. 
as  when  the  President  undertook  to  remove  Winiam  X.  Hinn- 
phrey  from  the  Fadsral  Trade  Commlaalon  for  the  inauffldent 
reason  that  the  minds  of  the  Frealdent  and  the  Oammlsslonfer  did 
not  *^  along  together.**  Tlie  Congress  may  by  Impearbment 
expen  tha  President  ftom  offloe.  Or  tha  Soprans  Court  may  m 
deciding  the  rlghta  of  partlaa  to  a  salt  a*  bar  find  it  absolute 
to  dedara  tha*  diaigisai  aiaiclaed  a 


fair- 
to 


In  or  by  tba  Oonmiutton.    Ik  la  wy  Olam  to 
mlndad  Indtvktaal  that  thii  balance  la  mavttahls  tt  wa 
hava  a  govcRuaent  of  diaeka  and  *rr'Tnrn  under  a  wil^ 
stttntian  for  a  govammant  of  tha  peqda.    Tlia  rsUgtooa 
tlon  of  the  spirit  and  tha  letter  of  the  Constttutlan  in  this 
la  vastly  important  If  wa  are  to  have  a  govammant  of  tlia  paqpla. 

m  the  past  half  century  there  haa  bean  a  vast  trtmatt  m  tha 
authority  sswimed  by  tbm  VMeral  Oovonunant  which  has  rasulted 
In  a  huge  Federal  bureatiCTaey  and  Federal  aneroaehment  upon 
the  prerogaUvea  of  tbe  States.  In  the  past  4  years  tba  aaacuilfa 
department  has  practlcaUy  usurped  the  laglstottva  funotloas  of 
the  Congress.  Bllla  written  somewhere  in  tba  iiUilaliuaJ  realm  of 
the  brain  truat  have  been  put  on  passage  whldi  no  ceouBtttM 
of  either  tbe  Senate  or  tbe  Boose  ever  saw.  and  la  a  few  In- 
«t»nfs  were  never  eeen  by  even  the  Oovemment  Pi  Inter.  That 
la,  the  eaecntive  department  has  usurped  and  T»TTl*n.  aa  never 
before,  the  powers  and  prerogatlvas  of  tbe  leglslatlva  department. 

Someone  writing  the  other  day  asked  me  what  tha  ruax  who 
wrote  tbe  Oonstltatlon  knew  about  tha  problems  of  today,  as  if 
the  fundamental  and  eternal  prine^daa  of  human  Ubarty  changed 
like  the  pattern  of  men's  dothhag  or  the  style  of  the  ladles'  skirts. 

That  groiq>  of  tltanle  statesmen  who  frruned  our  CoiMtttntion. 
Judged  by  what  they  wrought,  waa  the  greatest  assembly  of  eoo- 
atructive  statesmen  that  ever  surrounded  tbe  counctl  tsltiss  of 
any  nation  at  any  time,  and  they  lived  in  a  century  that  produced 
more  profound  statesmen  than  any  other  age  in  all  history.  Ttmr 
had  to  fight  for  Uberty  and  they  knew  ita  cost.  They  knew,  too, 
what  in  all  ages  had  plundered  the  people  of  their  Ubertlaa  and 
how  dealgning  demagogues  had  ever  gra^Md  for  powar  to  shackle 
the  arms  of  liberty.  So.  upon  the  precious  pardunent  of  tha  Con- 
stitution, they  wrote  the  rules  of  the  game  of  ^government  so  that 
no  person  or  departmant  or  comblnatlaQ  of  dspartmanto  could 
rifle  the  temple  of  liberty  so  long  as  posterity  obsenad  the  latter 
and  spirit  of  that  Constltntlon  and  as  long  as  tbei*  reaaUnad  aa 
Independent,  incorruptible  Court  to  hold  tbe  sword  of  JusMoa. 
Human  wisdom  could  go  no  further. 

Montesquieu,  one  of  the  gruatsst  of  pollttfal  phUoaaphera,  whom 
Madison  called  "tbe  monitor  of  liberty",  stated  a  great  truth  la 
these  words:  "There  can  be  no  liberty  where  the  legislative  and 
the  execuUve  powers  are  united  In  tha  aama  person  or  body  of 
maglstratea.  because  apprehenaton  may  arise  lest  tbe  same  mon^ 
arch  or  senate  should  enact  tyrannical  lawa  to  azacota  tham  In  a 
tyrannical  manner."  That  has  been  accepted  aa  a  p^ltVti  axiom 
for  160  years.  If  there  can  be  no  llboi^  when  tha  legktfattve 
the  executive  powera  are  xmlted  In  the  same  parson,  whatw  I 
In  Heaven's  name,  will  wa  have  when  all  tbrea— legiaiattva. 
tlve.  and  Judicial — are  tmlted  In  the  same  penonf 

The  whole  tendency  in  our  Oovertunoit  for  the  pas*  half  cen- 
tury has  been  toward  centrallmtion  of  power,  partlenlaily  In  tha 
executive  department,  and  you  have  only  to  call  to  wttneaa  tba 
vast  bureaucracy  of  tba  Federal  Oovemmant  at  tha  present  time. 

In  Rnglanrt  the  trend  has  been  in  the  oppodto  dlrectlan.  Tlia 
emphasis  for  the  last  century  haa  been  on  uia  aoBunana,  tha  di- 
rect repreeeutstlies  of  tbe  people  of  ftigjand.  For  160  years  tba 
power  of  the  British  monarohf  haa  dlmlnlsbed  untU  tba  Ung  la 
little  mora  than  a  magnificent  figurehead,  and  tbe  monarohy  la 
merdy  a  useful  symbol  of  tha  power  of  the  people  of 
The  King  holds  a  sospler.  but  It  Is  quito  pnwiiirlssi  In  H 
much  so  that  a  young  Indapendent-mlnded  monardi  of  fine 
struetlve  ideas,  no  doubt  satiated  with  his  Impotent  rnanaa 
tossed  away  an  empire  for  tha  kias  of  a  Baltlmora  belle.  Do  no* 
too  hastUy  condemn  Bdward  until  you  have  waigbad  tbe 
eatkm  In  the  ecatoe  with  tha  rsnunetatlon.  m 
President  of  tba  United  Stataa  wbsn  ha  only  eaerdaaa  tba  _ 
granted  him  In  the  Constltutlmi  Is  mora  powerful  than  any  Itring 
monarch  at  thla  time. 

How  did  theee  great  men  who  fomiad  our  Oosainaiant  and 
wrots  our  Constitution  seek  to  balanoa  tbaaa  lav  *nw?*lfng  f oroas 
in  our  scheme  of  govenimant?  How  avoid  too  mneb  iiaiitisllBilliai 
of  power  in  any  single  brandi  of  government,  yet  avoid  a  fatal 
vieeknwss  which  would  mean  dlssdutlonf  In  186*  Uncoia  stoted 
tbe  problem  with  chaiaeteslstlc  lucidity  In  tibeee  words:  Tt  baa 
long  been  a  grave  problem  whether  any  government  aot  too 
strong  for  tbe  liberties  of  the  people  can  be  strong  anoogli  to 
maintain  Itsdf  in  a  great  emergency.**  That  waa  azaetty  tba 
problem  which  that  group  of  devoted  patrtota  bad  to  adva  a*  old 
Independence  BaU  In  ITVr.    Bow  did  tbay  adva  that  proMamt 

Almoat  any  schooiboy  can  anawar  that  quaaUon  avan  if  aooM 
aiq>poeedly  sana  men  eeem  to  hava  forgotten  It.    Tbay  davlasd  a 


plan  which  divided  their  Oovemment  Into  three  eeparata,  coordi- 
nate, and  Independent  departments  and  flaed  tbe  fhnlts  of  thair 
authority  and  the  scope  of  the  functkina  of  each,  and  after  that 
they  wrote:  "Thus  far  and  no  farther  shalt  than  go."  They  wroto 
down  In  plain  ghglish  Just  what  the  fcacuttva  eonld  do.  wlMt  tba 
iegldatlve  dq^artmant  might  and  coOld  do.  and  ln_a 
ner  the  funetlona  of  tha  Judicial  dqwrtment. 
rules  of  ^<»  game  of  giiT'ti''PMTT^  wa  were  to  ota 
snd  with  Just  enough  aherratlcns  to  prove  tba  rule  wa  bava 
happy  and  iirosperoaa  under  tba  mlea  laid  doam  by  oar  fatban 
In  the  Constitution. 

Now  wa  are  aaked  by  leglslatlva  manaovar  and  stratagem  to 
fix  the  umpire.  Someone  attenqitad  to  steal  a  base  and  tba  old 
unq^lza  called  him  out.  Mbfw,  all  one  of  tba  managcra  of  ana  of 
tha  teams  of  this  OovsRunant  gaaa  needs  la  aa  umpira  aim  wm 
eaU  tba  Playera  asfo  on  aU  tba  stoisn  baaaa  aad  HgM  la  tta 
mlddla  of  tba  gaaaa  tba  home  team  rtianrts  tha  prtTflcga  of 
hand-picking  an  unplza  for  tba  laat  foor  tnningi;  a 
one  who  knowa  coEsiotly  what  tba  Mg  hem  wut^  to 
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tiM  laws  of 

Onty  «M  — — ---,-, -^        ^ 

itlievalMt^ 

_, toy  OmgiMB.  in 

■«  ,,■,..  I  o<  pwtlM  mi^at.    aodlTfctoto  an  gov- 

•»   MkA  IlilaalhM       Vba  OoiMttttVtlaB  BtatM   UKMB   ngltBi-DVt   K   W 

Sa^Sf^MaMlM  «MtoliwtoS  >ad  d«f end  thow  rl^  e^ 
IaZtaa*Vatete  av  tta  OtonsraiBWlileli  mnr  hav*  tftken  aeUon  not 
!5!SiLi  nHhi  lto«  mSniiiliiMi  K  a  lav  la  mvalM  and  xepoc- 
"^       ufllTaiiSMnil"  »  w""^  rr  -*— '     U  tt  la  invalid  n 

,  a  IMT.   A  tPM  vdd  ab  iBtUo.  ^ ^  ^ 

-    -  tiM  Suptama  Conrt  baa  no 

to  dadan  an  act  of  OongrM*  void 

111  am*  «a  vMa  wob  tba  itabta  of  tltlcaata  at  bar.    Tbay 
"  ^^    BliiUia.t  toe  ftai  Jwlga  of  tbe  valMOty  and 

ZSSSMatiaaijltrirmtmnlMm.  Wia»  would,  of  awBaa^battoe  and 
S'^OauMtallon  fkv  avan  tha  "nMbm  stamp". Confrt«w«ild 
iLL^rumnTaMWl  fW-  NkU  tliaa  to  pa«  an  aet  and  tlien  deelara 
T^MdandwoMtttDMenai.  JMl  Bba  patttn«  a  man  on  tba 
j^ryto  «rybfti  own  aaaa  o»  makta«  a  ortmlnal  bia  own  proaa- 

*"?£;b  tbar  amrtand  «ha*  whan  a  OoiyBai  la  deM  itb^ 
-BM^ata"  to  PMa  oaitafea  lawa  aupiaiaad  to  baaa  baan  approvad 
aT  iiTa  riM  iirai  Tbat  may  toa  tnia  aa  hmg  aa  tha  lawa  ara  m 
!L«d  «t?^  aSSmSSao,  but  thaM  iTno  mandate  of  tha 
■aSa  ULUwwMWiMi  tba  OaMlttlon  for  that  la  tha  crystamaa- 

JSnlt  thaVS^TSa  paopla  «>«0»*»iSS  ^f^SfL'^US 

Sminm by  tha  aat  af  aa  tha  saapla.    ^■''"^^  ■«?•  J^ 

flttoaeBtaadad  that  at  tta  alaetlmi  to  Hovamber.  Piaaldant  Booaa- 
Vait  wi»?f^  a  mandate  to  oany  out  bla  Maw  part  proyain 
^rtttJut  b^too  parHenlar  aboot  tha  oonatltBttenattty  cd  tba 

wnamn  »«« i^rttfeh  la  tha  aat  to  pack  tha  a^vema  Oonrt. 

topack  tha 


wondnr  that  the  <ftalnDan  of  ^        w  .^ 

M^tta  "laefcleai  folly".  f«r  It  must  be  a  bold 
iteiil  whlA  wonkl  preaoma  to  uaorp  tba  prcnigaUvca 
of  audi  aOoartor  move  to  meddle  with  the  deelatons  of  "ueh  a 
SbS  bTpSSg  Ito  peraonnel  with  political  "yes  men"?  It 
mSStoa  «!5ttiTooloaS^r«!^  that  wmild  demand  «»*t  the 
OMMaaC  the  United  Stotea  bow  to auch  a  tiansparent  Ribterluga 
^SKMBocmthte  anltad  Court  Into  an  inatrument  ct  pcutlcal 
StMTwtcary  to  every  Ideal  which  faahloned  the  S»iprjme  C«ut 
5  toetStSstatea  Into  a  free,  todependan^  f f  ^!2S*SS^ 
MMk  «<  tte  Oovtttutlan  under  whose  panoply  tba  sacred  rights 
af  tts  tottvldval  are  protected  and  enshiined. 

Si  woamlne  fo^a  moment  this  so-oaUed  veto  power  of  our 
Bmtm  Govt  It  la  really  the  CJblef  fcecutlve  who  poaaessea 
^Setotopowar.  Be  may.  If  Congrcas  la  In  aeaalan.  set  forth  hia 
Su^tar^^aTWto.  U  0««i«aa  Sm  adjourned  before  the  expirao 
Uon  of  tha  that  permitted  for  bla  veta  hIa  veto.  If  eaerclsed.  be- 
eonaa:  ^eourea,  abaoluto  for  that  aearton  of  Cooffpeas-  ^  toa 
M^BO  veaza  the  Ptasldento  have  vetoed  over  700  acta  panacd  by 
Sf  OKim  V^SSt  Rooaavalt  Is  the  champion,  with  231  to 
Sa  oaSEHoovar.  86:  CooUdga.  40;  Harrison.  41.  The  Suprsma 
OourttoiUtoabiatary  ai  the  country  baa  declared  <«^7JIJ»^ 
^^^feotlonal  which  were  paaaad  by  the  Ooagrcas.  and  wito  the 
SSS^tfSout  15  or  16.  tlSyime  mlnormattara  o«  no  natl^ 

fa^SrtamsTcr  oonatltotlopal  slgnHWanre.  The  Supreme  Courthaa 
eoudMd  tSa  aeta  of  Oongieaa  to  a  bioad  and  Uberal  aenae.  bend- 
tna  aa  muA  as  poaalbla  to  pubUc  oplnkai  and  always  ^vlng  the 
^  MflB  of  vaiidlty  to  every  stotuU.    To  such  a  degree  of 

etnnpll^^^  with  enlightened  public  opinion  and  popular 


th 


Who  oKMaad  hla  alactlon  dally  ehargad  that  ha 
-  ■  ^Mfca  a  hanto  bafora  tha  alangtotar  *^  — 


sea^hant  has  the  Court  gone  that  It  led  a  £rj»t  humorlat  toput 
onthTupa  of  "Mr.  Dooley"  the  wlttldsm,  "The  Shuprame  Coort 
follows  the  eilctlon  retama."  ,  , ^ 

mould  the  bill  attached  to  the  Presldenfs  message  ever  become 
a  law  It  would  rendv  toe  Supreme  Court*  like  Congress,  a  subservi- 
ent adjunct  to  Btecutlve  power,  and  the  dream  of  Jefferson  sld^ 
•ovw^ment  consisting  of  three  separate,  coordinate,  and  todepmd- 
Stdmrtoicnts would  disappear  among  the  things  that  have  been. 

Vlsooaiit  James  Bryce  In  his  American  Commonwealth  pre- 
dicted Just  auch  a  altuaUon  as  that  which  ^^^^  ^  ^f 
irtien  ha  aaid  that  aometlme  a  consclenceleaa  Ccnigreas  and  Pre^ 
dent  would  attempt  to  enact  unconstitutional  laws  In  defiance  of 
the  Supreme  Crort  and  that  President  and  Congress  would  at- 
tempt to  Increase  the  membership  of  the  Court  as  provided  In  the 
Constitution  and  that  nothing  but  one  thing  would  prevent  it. 
That  one  obatade  was  the  people.  He  was  right  ^  Jhfa  j**  <^« 
voice  of  the  people  from  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  land  reach 
th^  repeead^alttvea  In  toe  Senate  and  toe  Houae  In  thunder 

***?S  4  JS**SS!*the  Congress  at  the  demand  of  the  &«u- 
tlve  haa  abdicated  its  legislative  prerogatives  untU  It  deservM 
the  stigma  of  ••rubber  stamp "  which  public  opinion  has  fastened 
upon  it.  This  abject  servility  of  the  Congress  has  not  tended  to 
duU  the  executive  i^)petlto  for  power,  which  is  evidenced  by  this 
Imperloxis  demand  for  powwr  to  practically  write  toe  decisions  oX 
the  Supreme  Court  and  shape  its  destiny  for  years  to  come  by 
p^<*«T<a  It  wlto  young  partisan  i4q;>olntments.  who.  Jc^ned  to  a 
RAaovlent  CcmgreK.  would  confer  the  power  to  absolutely  centred 
and  rule  the  economic  life  of  the  NaUon.  Such  a  prospect  might 
w^  lead  aome  lean  and  hungry  Casslus  to  Inquire: 

"Now.  In  the  names  of  all  toe  gods  at  onea. 

Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Caesar  feed. 

lliat  he  Is  grown  so  great?" 

Tha  hunger  for  power  Is  a  glutton.  Its  thirst  iB  Insatiata. 
Olv«i  an  Inch  It  seeks  a  foot.  Given  a  foot  Is  asks  a  yard. 
Olvan  a  yard  it  demands  a  mile.  No  we  do  not  expect  to  see  our 
■ralal  President  an  arbitrary  dictator;  yet  to  an  unbelievable 
dsgree  he  Is  already  a  dlctotor,  and.  If  armed  with  this  law  to 
inoeaae  toe  membership  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  toe  United 
Btotaa  whl<^  be  still  Insists  upon,  he  will  possess  powers  of  dic- 
tatorship which  no  sane  man  a  decade  ago  would  have  aver 
dxaamad  any  President  of  the  United  Stotes  would  ever  covat. 
nuieh  lesa  poaassa. 

Tb  an  alr«Miy  submissive  rubber-stamp  Congress,  a  rubber- 
stamp  Supreme  Court  Is  proposed.  Instead  of  a  govonment  con- 
etfV»«g  of  three  separate,  coordinate,  and  lndq>endent  departments 
m  ara  to  have  a  government  dominated  by  the  mthlesa  will  of 
tjatm  department  alone.  Let  us  not  forget  Washington's  wise  and 
Piffii^  advice:  "Let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpauon."  Not  that 
onamlllng.  affable  Presldant  win  ever  be  "the  man  on  horae- 
baek".  but  If  we  continue  this  un-/merlcan,  xmdemocratic  oon- 
eantoatloa  of  power  In  the  executive  department,  this  pace  of 
UBbalanoad  powers  of  government,  how  long  will  It  be  until  soma 
mfflttrn  Louis  ZIV  will  announce  aa  he  rlaea  to  power,  aa  did  Ixmla 
ha  nmv**^  tha  throne  of  the  Bourbons:  "Lttat  e>st  moT* 


a  am  tha  atato)?  How  long  will  It  be  imtn  aome  up-to-dato 
BobMMoUam.  Ilka  William  n,  who  declared  that  In  his  aeta  aa 
sovor^en  ha  acknowledged  responsibility  only  to  his  conadenoa 
and  his  Qod.  win  strut  his  stuff  cm  the  shattered  mtos  of  Amar- 


Htot  that  there  la  any  Immediate  danger  of  auc^  a  ctmllngeiiey, 
tout  wa  are  dally  aettlng  preoiNlentB  that  Justify  such  fean  for  tha 

fstlxBa.  ^       .  ^  . 

**Vloa  la  a  monstar  of  ao  frightful  mlan 
Aa  to  ba  hated  naeda  but  to  be  aeen. 
Tat  aaan  too  oft.  familiar  wlto  bar  f  aea. 
Wa  flxat  endore,  then  pity,  then  ambraca.'* 

"he  dkl  It  upon  a  platform  more  Ubaral  and  danocratlc  toan. 
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jafferaon  ever  advocated,  ye*  today  n  Duee  wlel<to  a  aeeptcr  move 
abaolute  and  despotic  than  any  Caesar  ever  swayed.  Alesaader 
Hamilton,  In  toe  Federalist,  declared:  "Of  those  men  who  have 
overturned  the  Ubertiea  of  republics,  the  greatest  number  begun 
thetz  careeia  by  paying  obsequious  court  to  the  people,  tmrtm^nt^j^ 
demagoguea  and  ending  tyrants."  Stonal  vigllanoe  te  stia  the 
price  of  liberty. 


The  Constitution  and  Economic  Security 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  FLANNAGAN,  JR. 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  i,  1937 


RADIO   ADDRBBS 


BY   HON.    JOHN   W.    FLANNAOAN.    JR,   OF 
PBINBYLVANIA,  OM  MARCH  «.  1M7 


IfCr.  FLANNAGAN.  ICr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Bxcobs.  I  Inclade  tibe  f  oDowing  address  ddtv- 
ered  by  me  over  the  Colmnlda  broadcasting  station  Saturday 
night,  March  6: 

Tonight  I  want  to  talk  to  the  farmers,  those  who  labor,  tha 
small-business  man,  and  the  aged  and  Infirm,  about  toe  Preal- 
dent's  plan  to  reorganise  the  Fedend  Judiciary. 

lliaae  are  the  rlaaasa.  above  all  othera.  who  are  vitally  Intat^ 
eeted  In  the  propoaal.  To  them  it  meana  the  difference  between 
economic  sectirity  on  toe  one  hand  and  poverty  and  want  on  toe 
other.  The  President  is  literally  battling  for  toe  existence  of 
these  rtasses  and  it  is  up  to  them,  regaidleaa  of  party,  to  rally  to 
his  baxmer  and  uphold  his  hand.  Economic  security,  my  trieada. 
means  Jiist  as  much,  and  is  juat  as  dear,  to  a  member  of  one 
party  as  It  Is  to  a  member  of  toe  other.         

Ifir.  Itemer,  ask  youroelf  this  qiaeattoa:  -What  to  going  to  be 
Bky  fate  if  the  majorl^  opinion  to  the  Butler  eaae,  holdliic  the 
Agricultural  Adjuataieat  Act  unconstltutlMuO.  remains  the  law 
of  toe  land?"  There  to  but  one  answer:  "lly  econcunlc  security, 
to  eay  the  least,  haa  been  put  to  Jeopardy." 

Mr.  Laboring  Man.  aak  yousaeir  thla  queatian:  "What  to  900^ 
to  be  my  fate  If  tha  Congress  to  toid  tha«  It  has  no  rl^t.  under 
toe  Constitution,  to  pass  leglslatiun  guaranteeing  the  right  to  bar- 
gain collectively,  setting  a  mlnlmnm  wage,  r^ulatlng  hours  of 
work,  and  abolishing  the  sweat  shop  and  chUd  laborT*  There  to 
but  one  answer:  "My  aeonomic  eeeurtty.  to  say  the  least,  has  been 
put  to  Jeopardy." 

Mr.  Small  Bustoeas  Man,  ask  yourself  toto  question:  "What  to 
going  to  be  ray  fate  if  toe  Oongreaa  to  told  that  K  haa  no  right, 
imder  the  Constitution,  to  paaa  le^slatlon  ptnhlbltti^  unfair  trade 
praotloea,  curMng  the  chain  stonss  and  giant  <y>«»^>ln«»^k?if.  and 
regulating  destructive  and  vicious  competition?"  There  is  but  one 
answer:  "B«y  economic  security,  to  say  toe  least,  has  been  put  to 
Jeopardy." 

Let  toe  aged  and  Inflrm  aak  themadvea  thto  question:  "What  to 
going  to  be  our  fata  if  the  Oongreaa  to  told  that  It  haa  no  right, 
under  the  Constltotlon.  to  provide  benefit  payments  to  toe  i^ed. 
and  assist  toe  blind,  the  erlp^.  and  toe  afflicted"^  There  to  but 
one  anawer:  "Our  eeonomle  aecmlty.  to  aay  toe  leaat.  haa  been 
put  to  Jetvanly." 

All  these  thtoga.  my  frtonds.  are  Involved  to  thto  fight,  and 
because  they  are  tovcdved  it  becomes  one  of  toe  most  serious 
conflicts  the  people  ef  thto  ooontrv  ever  faoed. 

Ever  remember  that  pc^ltloal  and  icUgtoua  freedom  are  but 
mockeries  without  economic  freedom.  We  had  to  purchase  our 
political  and  religious  freedom  at  a  great  price — toe  Irfood  of  our 
illustrious  aneestors.  May  Ood  forMd  toat  we  ahouM  be  required 
to  pay  the  same  price  for  our  eecoranie  freedom.  Btit.  no  mat- 
ter what  the  price,  eeonoBile  freedfxn  to  coming  because  our  de- 
mocracy has  developed  to  the  point  where  an  awakened  national 
conaelenee  demands  It.  While  It^  coming  may  be  retarded  1^ 
toe  Supreme  Oourt,  remember  yon  cannot  destroy  the  national 
conscience  by  Judicial  flat.  This  waa  attempted  by  a  divided 
Court  In  toe  Dred  Scott  case.  Tou  knew  the  result.  The  ptapie 
ovemiled  a  Supreme  Court  decision  by  force  of  arras.  With  thto 
experience  of  the  past,  like  a  red  light  flashing  Its  warning,  rtiall 
we  agato  permit  four  or  flve  Judges^  who  are  out  of  Jotot  wlto  our 
aocial  and  economic  growth,  to  agato  embroU  us  to  trouble? 

"nie  cHily  way  to  meet  a  serious  crtols  to  to  face  the  facts  and 
deal  wlto  the  situation  pranpUy  nnd  to  a  practteal  and  sensible 
manner. 

Now.  let  me  say  to  toose  In  this  country  who  feel  secure  to 
toelr  own  right,  who  have  very  li>-tle  Idea  of  the  economic  Inae- 
cnrity  of  mlUlana  here  to  America,  to  think  twiea  baCore  they  call 
me  an  alannlst,  or  aa  one  who  would  army  one  class  agrlnat  aa- 
fltbar.    I  am  not  an  alarmist.    I  am  not  trying  to  array  one 


class  against  another.  I  aaa  only  giving  foa  a  picture  of  the  altua- 
tlon  as  it  exlsta.  hoping  that  all  clanes  when  toey  realise  Just 
how  serious  toe  situation  to.  will  come  to  the  officluslon  that  toe 
President  to  aot  only  zlghe  to  hto  ptcgKMO.  but  to  doing  the  only 
sensible  thing  under  the  circumstances,  and  wtll  rally  to  hto 
support. 

Reflect  Just  for  a  moment  on  the  serlouaneaa  (tf  tha  situation  to 
thto  country  baA  to  1932  and  the  flrat  2  Btonths  of  1833. 
What  would  have  happened  il  we  had  oonttoued  on  the  1932  roadt 
What  would  have  hi^pened  if  toe  President,  beginntog  on  March 
4.  1933.  had  not  datourcd  ua  to  a  smoother  and  mora  secure  na- 
tional highway?  The  queation  to.  Are  we  going  to  permit  fotu-  or 
flve  men  to  put  us  baek  on  ttae  IMS  highway?  AU  sensible  men 
and  women  know  where  It  will  lead.  The  annaai  la.  "Ho",  a  khou> 
aaml  thnea  no. 

_  Mow,  do  not  auNMr  ma  by  taaing  oae  that  tha  imanilwaa  of  the 
fitq^cama  Oourt  ara  homaable  aaen  and  their  totentkxH  aia  cood 
We  all  know  that  that  to  true.  I  am  not  making  any  '^'Tf' 
agahiBt  the  tntegrtty  of  the  Jndgea.  I  would  be  among  the  fliat 
"^  laavot  aay  caacfa  or  Inaiuualiuu  toat  they  are  not  mmii  one 
of  thasi    hnnnvahto  aaea  aad  smb  with  tha  beat  of  mt«nni« 

But.  1^  ua  look  at  the  matter  to  a  ^^"ntmrn  snnss  way  Fbr  to- 
stanoB.  from  apractlcal  atandpotot.  it  to  Immaterial,  when  a  man 

l!JJiif^«r*lS?^^'*-2?"**^  ***^  «*«*  «■  **«  tntentkw  la 
aoDUBlttlng  the  aet.    Tha  laaolt  to  tha  aama.    The  aisB  to  dead 

And  ttK  from  a  pnantlcal  atandpotot.  It  to  launaterlal  wtto  the 
farmers,  laborers,  small  bualnaaaman.  and  the  aged  and  Infirm, 
what  IntestkHis  the  Judgea  entertain— good  or  bad— when  declar- 
ing acta  of  Conipaaa  daaignad  to  bring  to  than 
nnoonatttiftloaal.  tha  naadt  to  the 


Let  me  lUustxate:  T\b  aay  that  tha  ahc  Stqirema  Ooivt  „ 

who  declared  the  A.  A.  A.  unconstitutional  were  honoet  and^^ 


aetontlouB  to  thetr  dectotoa  doea  not  mean  a  thlnic  m  tha  wotM 
totbefarmsBBL  If  thah- actton  to  destroying  thtoirtKatoaoMa  Ma 
of  legislation  to  going  to  raault  to  over-prodxietloiu  umA  coaaa- 
quenUy  to  lowering  the  price  level  of  farm  produota  to  a  petot 
bdow  toe  coat  of  production,  wtto  forscloanre  and  mtoery  fotlowtoc 
to  Ita  toaln.  tha  good  or  bad  totentloa  of  the  /udgaa  In  wrlvtog 
at  tha  dHd^  la  hamatertoL  The  fbnaera  are  simpiy  aaamii: 
caUy  and  financially  dead.  Tha  mare  fact  that  the  Judgaa  w«aa 
motivated  by  good  totentlons  will  not  save  toelr  farms,  nor  wni 
It  clothe,  feed,  aad  educate  their  dtUdren. 

Mow.  answer,  toto  qoastlon:  What  to  the  anaaa  to  the  r- --■  ^^ 
working  day  to  and  day  out  oa  farm  legtolation.  lahar  toalalalliiir 
Iqitolatlon  to  protect  the  email  bu8lne«man.  and  ■"'H^i  aacwlto 
legMatlon— legislation  that  haa  thrloe  been  appiu»ed  by  the  baS- 
lots  or  the  |»wmto  I  iiiwhig  toat  a  majority  of  tha  Judges  on  tha 
Supreme  Court  are  out  of  Jotot  wUh  the  •«**»»t|it  >th|  ««fp^ 
toought  of  toe  timea.  and  will,  because  of  their  peraQoal  »^\<^l 
and  economic  predUeetlona,  declare  the  lef^totlon  uneoaatlto- 
tlonal? 

What,  may  I  aak.  to  the  aenslMe  thing  to  do  under  the  dtvum- 
rtames?  Why,  toat  It  to  first  remove  the  cause  that  makes  tha 
aocial  and  eeonomle  legislation  Impoaalble  and  toua  prmare  tha 
way  for  the  reidlsatlon  of  toe  needed  laglatattoa?  That,  ray 
frtanda.  to  all  the  Fraaldant  to  trytog  to  do.  And.  leaoemher,  he  to 
going  about  It  to  a  constltatlanal  way. 

I  have  such  f  alto  to  tha  wisdom  of  the  American  people  tKM4  X 
believe  tha  Prrwidant  goaa  forto  to  battle,  not  only  wlto  their 
bleaatoes  raattog  upon  htoo.  but  wlto  their  active  suivort  and-aa- 
operatlon  back  of  him. 

Now,  one  of  the  beet  evldenoaa  of  tha  toet  that  ww  ara  Mglit  to 
the  reappearance  of  the  yellow  lUpa  to  our  daily  mall,  all  teUIng 
ua  to  the  aaato  WQKdIag  that  vre  are  fixing  to  deatooy  tha  Oonatttu- 
tion.  I  had  not  laceifad  one  of  j^feeae  niiawiiitiis  of  dire  prophecy 
alnoe  tha  hectic  daya  back  to  Itft.  whan  the  aama  crowd  that  to 
now  after  Mr.  Booaavtit  waa  ''^^«*ng  our  mafl  to  be  iKw^iwi  wfth 
mtssagea  equaBy  as  fklghtentog^totttog  ua  what  waa  going  to  hap- 
pen If  we  passed  the  bcn  ragoAatlng  the  power  eompanlea. 

Wdl,  to  spite  of  these  yeBow  iiaiammtiu  predlcttog  destruction, 
we  went  ahead  and  regulated  the  power  eompanlea.  and  to  dotog 
ao  not  only  fi4ared  a  gsaat  aarvloa  to  tha  powar  totaraata.  but 
forced  them  to  recognise  the  rlghta  of  millions  of  men  and  woman 
to  toto  eouutry  who,  wtthout  the  reguli^lona.  were  helpleas  to  pro- 
tect themaalvoB. 

Mew,  llateni  la  9He  of  tha  yellow  meaaengira  paedletlag  da- 
stmction  that  we  are  now  receiving  daily,  we  have  the  graan 
light  from  the  people  to  go  ahead,  and  we  are  going,  and  we  are 
not  going  to  stop  untU  we  plaee  a  cheek  upon  toe  Supreme  Cbaut 
that  wlU  eauae  it  to  raoognlse  to  its  optolons  that  the  Ooaatl- 
totloa  we  all  love  aad  vaaera  to  not  a  dead  ptooe  of  paxchmant 
but  a  living  instrument  that  to  broad  *nentgt\  and  flexible  ^tmi^ 
to  cover  legiaiatlon  correcting  our  prcaent  aodal  and  eeonontfc  file. 

And  let  me  aaafea  a  pradteitloa.  When  it  to  all  ever  and  tha 
battle  baa  been  won.  aad  the  needed  legtolatkm  oovartag  «ar 
aocial  and  aoonomlc  Ilto  haa  been  enacted  and  itampcd  by  tha 
Supreme  Oourt  wKh  constitutional  approval,  toe  wrttera  of  theae 
y^ow  sUpa  we  are  today  reoMvlng  wlU  be  Just  aa  t^tmntm^  ci 
having  written  toem  aa  tha  f onnar  wrttna  of  the  yellow  allpa  of 
1986.  protaatiag  agatoat  tha  ragulatloa  of  tha  power  compmiaa, 
are  that  they  ever  became  the  Innocent  toola  of  the  Tortoa  »tm1 
Bourbou. 

Let  oar  motto  be:  Forward  under  Rooaavalt  to 
aeeurlty  fOr  tha  saaMaa  to 
I  thank  you. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OP  OOMMBCnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Tuetdag,  MarOt  2, 1937 

Iflr  SHANIS7.  Mr.  Speaker  mod  my  colleagqiBi.  the  em- 
bargo on  imhr»^'«»*«  wtttain  tbe  Mxttaortty  of  the  President 
of  the  XTnlted  States  Is  now  law  and  thov  have  been  few 
oanudatnts  against  this  f^^ttifm  to  the  domerttc  handling 
of  neutrality.  Tlie  popular  fitfnrtwi  to  cover  armed  mer- 
f»*mi»tm»n  has  been  growing  daily  with  most  a<  the  tedmieal 
anthorttles  seeing  no  reason  for  Its  exdualcm  in  the  existent 
neutrality  acts  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Oongress. 

It  will  form  an  important  phase  of  ttie  ddsate  in  ttM 
BOose  en  the  neutraUty  bill,  and  beeanse  its  hlstofy  is  so 
worthwhile  I  may  be  pardoned,  Ux,  Speaker  and  my  col- 
Isagiais.  for  inserttv  the  strangest  views  on  this  subject. 
It  is  to  the  writers  on  IntemaUnnal  law  and  diplomatle  rela- 
UoiM  that  one  seeks  the  most  oovent  authorities.  For  it 
is  they  who  have  studied  this  subject  day  in  and  day  out. 
niiiiiiw^j  too.  it  is  m  the  WMd  War  evedally  that  one 
must  obtain  the  most  recent  precedenti. 

Rom  earnest  times  we  have  had  aimed  merchantmen,  for 
the  very  pievatanoe  of  piracy  and  the  use  of  pttvateera  made 
onstiv  seem  neeesBBiy  for  safMy.  It  was  the  Birltlsh  Par- 
liament in  1835  that  made  slave  trading  piracy,  and  even 
i»iiy|Wt*y  caused  tntematlonal  rwnrWrftt^""*  In  our 
yomver  days  tiw  reooote  sections  of  the  gkibe  held  dangen 
for  shtpB  of  commeree  that  could  only  be  warded  off  by  pro- 
tedtvo  armament.  But  eacntlally  it  was  "defensive  armor." 
In  livr.  for  fT^  wo  find  rwsldiwt  Adams  saying  that 


o(  pannttttag  our  wimbIi  to  onitkqr 

~  In  »  tovtul  foreign  oommarM. 

to  iB—ittf  ■oah  raguladons  m  will  en- 

to  ditead  tiMBiMlws  agklaat  TiirlatVmr 

e(  tte  law  o<  ttftttoM.  and  at  tb*  mom  ttms  iwtn 

"  d  hciany  eglart  tt>»  powww  at 


An  Mt  of  June  tt.  17M.  laurlded  that  an  American  mer- 


_        Miy 

vfeileh  ilHkll  ta  attamptad  upon  ■odi 


of  any 
tn  part,  by  a  ell 


eCtbaXtattad 
.nay  oppoaa 


i»i>iiigM«>  In  the  admliiistiatton  of 


for 
by  and 


diKliv  the  dU&Buttlos  with  IHpoli  there  was  real  need 
Dereial*ililpa;  but  as  the  yean  went 

in  nsvlgatlan  Imwiaied  the  old  sea 

out  or  the  pletun.    Wia&  the  euneptinn  of 

tbesuMoetwwanigiliiUaene.    Ihtheolddiys 

openiling  under  a  letter  of 


In  our  eea  hiatoTf  .    R  could  net  be  otherwise  as  necessity 
us  to  rely  upon  a  saukll  llBvy  with  privnteersmen 
^  aiglBaneB  to  daaiioy  oanuietce  and  prty  upon  ships  that 
stood  athwart  our  path,  in  oar  bafont  days  these  ships  and 
served  ofur  country  and  pidled  us  out  of  many  a  tight 
.^    nwy  developed  an  ir*ii^f^  proAcleney  and  daring 
their  work  and  America  will  always  remember  them. 
»  piaetloe.  in  general,  developed- abuses.    Warfare  in 
gcdae  of  private  persons  manning  private  sUps  docu- 
_jted  in  the  service  of  their  sovereign  with  these  letters 
marque  and  reprisal  soon  ran  Into  excursions  for  private 


In 

I 

the 

of 


plunder  and  profit  and  the  old  cblvalric  motives  were  for- 
gotten. With  the  doee  of  the  eighteenth  century  nations 
fln^iyfii^  its  diminatlon  by  treaties  and  dcnnestic  laws,  yet 
we  <h*«1  Irtteis  of  marque  offered  to  foreigners  in  Mexico  tn 
1846  and  by  the  Confederates  in  1861-65.  These  were  not 
accepted,  however,  as  such  action  had  then  ccmie  to  be  re- 
garded as  piracy  fay  many  states.  Faulty  disdidine  on  shii>- 
board.  gross  excesses  In  the  way  of  sea  scourges,  played  havoc 
with  neutral  ctmimerce  and  resulted  in  the  £)eclaratlon  of 
Paris.  1856,  whereby  privateering  was  abolished.  The  decla- 
ration was  agreed  to  by  the  leading  nations  of  the  world 
except  Spain.  Mexico,  Venezuela.  China,  and  the  United 
States.  But  in  the  (Spanish-American  War  both  belligerents 
observed  its  generally  accepted  principles. 

After  the  declaration  of  Paris.  1856,  the  United  States 
was  particularly  careful  to  explain  that  the  laws  did  not 
forbid  arming  "solely  for  the  purpose  of  defense  and  self- 
protection."  "niere  was,  however,  such  concern  lest  vessels 
should  be  armed  in  the  Uhited  States  and  subsequently  en- 
ipige  in  fllftmfftr^'^ii'^g  expeditions,  and  armed  vessels  were 
required  to  give  bonds  to  double  their  value  in  order  to 
discourage  such  activities,  showing  that  arming  was  not 
regarded  as  ffCT^«'«^*i  to  safety  of  the  vessel.  Ihe  attitude 
of  other  States  had  been  somewhat  similar  in  r^»rd  to 

arming. 

Before  the  war  Mr.  Chnrchin  stated  that  England  wanted 
armed  merchantmen  because  she  was  carrying  the  predomi- 
lumt  bulk  of  the  world  trade  in  her  bottoms.  Ttm  would, 
of  course,  be  armed  for  defensive  purposes.  IntheVtarstLord 
of  the  Admhnlty's  opinion,  they  would  be  valodess  for 
i^ttack;  the  more  so  since  their  guns  would  be  mounted  on 
the  stem,  and  thus  attack  on  a  pursuer  is  but  dtf enstve 
tactics. 

The  naval  instructions  of  1917  provide,  tn  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  The  Hague  Convention,  that  bdUgerents' 
uMpi^  of  war  may  not  revictoal  in  neutral  ports  or  road- 
steads except  to  complete  their  normal  peace  siqpply.  It 
has  been  the  policy  of  the  United  States  when  a  neutral 
to  permit  a  belligerent  vessel  of  war  to  take  only  such  pro- 
visions "as  may  be  requisite  for  the  subsistence  of  her  crew." 

Coastal  States  have  been  unwilling  that  a  belligerent 
should  be  cut  off  from  all  access  to  neutral  ports.  To  pre- 
scribe tbe  mature  and  extent  of  a  permissible  sojourn  there 
h^  grown  up  a  practice  of  conceding  an  asylum  which  in 
effect  paradoxically  permits  a  neutral  port  to  offer  solid 
advantages  to  a  belligerent  pubUc  ship. 

In  the  estabhahment  of  rules  the  attempt  has  been  made 
to  provide  that  a  belligerent  vessel  of  war  should  not.  In 
consequence  of  sojourn,  either  \v  means  of  the  duration 
thereof  or  throu^  tbe  benefits  procured  in  the  course  of 
it,  gain  tn  strength  or  efficiency  beyond  v^bat  is  necessary  to 
mnmM»k  tbe  vessel  to  reach  its  nearest  home  port.  The  ques- 
Oy  presents  itself .  however,  wiwther  at  the 


ent  **»**  the  fc**^  and  aT~^i"«^  of  privileges  available  within 
a  neutral  port  do  not.  tax  sptte  of  thrir  obvious  purpose  and 
1tmltt*f~'  serve  in  fact  to  cause  the  bsneflfciaiy  to  be  a 
antagoidst  than  vrtien  it  sought  asylum. 


n  iRMld  ba  unlnBt  far  a  nautral  to  causa  a  bdUgetaot  v««al  oC 
to  pot  to  aaa  whn  abort  c€  provlriaaa.  Marertbalaai,  wban  a 
~  port  fonlriMa  0v«n  wbat  tba  t«ritoc1al  aofcrelgn  regards 
lOiia  Bopplj,  tha  pirr***'**'  q<  tba  slUp  ttaanby  attains 
U*  HBlsUnfiii  as  weU  as  for  navigation.  In  any  rsoon- 
of  tha  »»*-**"g  Uw.  the  qoeatloii  tharafara  may  nraaant 
ttsstf  nnt  wbatlMT  a  naulxal  ahoula  ba  obliged  to  deny  asylum  to 
a  bdllgaent  tibiiiI  oC  war  vttb  a  atarvlng  crew,  but.  rather.  irtMther 
thaaiaRttng  neutral  right  to  pannlt  tha  taking  on  of  raqulslta  pco- 
Ti^nns  would  ba  suppuoited  by  a  nantrml  obligation  to  h&tem  the 
ahip  and  Its  occupants. 

According  to  the  Naval  Instractlons  Oovemlng  Maritime 
Warfare  of  Jung  30,  1917.  belligerent  vessels  can  take  only 
such  fuel  "and  ship  snpidiies'*  as  are.  in  the  opinion  of  the 
neutral  authorities,  sufficient  to  enable  the  vessels  to  reach 
the  nearest  port  of  their  own  country.  It  is  declared,  how- 
ever, in  accordanoe  with  the  Hague  Conventian,  that  such 
vessels  may  flu  up  their  bunkers  (laroperly  so-called)  when 
In  neutral  countries  which  have  adopted  that  method  of  de- 
termining the  amount  of  fuel  to  be  supsdied,  and  to  renew 
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XbtiT  flghtlng  strength  by  the  restoration  of  guns  or  of  armor 
plate. 

Tbe  Naval  Instructions  Ooveming  Maritime  Warfare  of 
101T  reproduce  the  provisions  of  the  JSague  Conventton  of 
1907.  which  declare  that  in  neutral  ports  and  roaitateaik 
belligerent  ships  (tf  war  can  carry  out  such  repairs  only  as 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  render  them  seaworthy,  "^l 
canxkot  add  in  any  mannor  wiiatsoever  to  their  flirting 
force.  The  authorities  of.  the  neutral  power  are,  moreover. 
aUowed  to  decide  what  tegaiis  are  to  be  made;  and  tbese 
must  be  carried  out  with  the  least  rftf«iHi>  delay. 

In  aivlylng  these  principles  while  a  neutral  in  the  course 
of  the  World  War,  the  United  States  declared  that  it  did  not 
comport  with  "a  strict  neutrality  or  a  fair  interpretation  of 
the  Hague  c<mventions"  to  allow  a  belligerent  vessel  of  war, 
which  at  the  outbreak  of  war  found  itself  "in  a  more  or  less 
broken  down  condition,  and  on  the  point  of  undergoing 
general  repairs,  but  still  able  to  keep  tlie  sea",  to  '■^ft'nr'*** 
unlimited  rejiairs  in  an  American  port.  The  German  gun- 
boat Geier,  which  in  such  a  condition,  put  into  the  port  of 
Honolulu  in  October  1914.  was  aUowed  3  wedcs  in  which  to 
make  repairs  and  depart,  or  yield  to  intonmoit.  The  com- 
mando' chose  the  latter  altemative." 

The  German  cruiser  Kronprim  Wilhelin,  which  entered 
the  port  of  Norfoft  in  April  1915,  was  allowed  6  working 
days  within  wMch  to  make  repairs,  together  with  an  addi- 
tional 24  hours  for  departure.  The  repairs  were  not,  how- 
evw,  to  cover  damage  to  the  pent  bow  sustained  as  an 
incident  to  the  service  in  which  the  vessel  had  been  *»ngftgf^ 
The  ship  was  interned. 

It  should  be  observed  the  Hague  Convention  make  no 
distinction  or  limitation  with  reference  to  the  causes  of 
damage.  A  neutral  state  is  thus  re^utled  as  free  from  an 
obligation  to  prevent  the  making  at  repairs  necessitated  by 
the  conduct  of  the  opposing  belligerent,  provided  they 
merely  serve  to  effect  seaworthiness.  In  a  strict  sense,  any 
repairs  productive  of  seaworthiness,  irrespective  of  the  cause 
of  damage,  necessarily  increase  the  fighting  force  of  the 
recipient  if  it  is  otherwise  capable  of  engaging  in  hostiltties. 
To  render  for  example  an  armed  submarine  fit  to  keep  the 
sea.  or  to  reach  its  nearest  home  port,  may  suffice  also  to 
enable  the  vessel  to  resume  the  offensive  with  the  full 
measure  of  its  strength. 

In  Mef,  the  existing  rules  draw  a  line  of  distinction, 
which,  at  the  present  time,  appears  to  be  insufficient  to  pre- 
vent a  neutral  port  offerixig  permitted  and  requisite  repairs 
from  beccRning  in  fact  a  base  of  operations.  The  question 
presents  itself,  therefore,  whether  in  any  reconsideration 
of  existing  regulatitms  and  of  the  practice  growing  out  of 
them,  maritime  stetes  should  «uleavor  to  cut  down  ttie 
privileges  of  rqiair,  and  proportionally  lessen  the  oppor- 
tunity for  neutral  territory  so  to  augment  tbe  fluting  power 
of  belligerent  ships. 

The  naval  tatstructlons  of  June  30.  1917,  announce  that 
the  n(ninal  period  of  sojourn  shallJK  limited  to  24  hours. 
Like  the  Hague  convention,  however,  i  the  exceptions  or  op- 
portunities for  extfnsion  are  so  numerous  and  important  as 
to  minimize  the  significance  of  such  a  time  limit.  Thus 
tbe  rule  is  not  applicable  flrb-t  If  the  neutral,  by  special 
provision  in  its  legislation,  ordinances,  or  treaties,  permits 
a  longer  period;  secondly,  in  case  of  the  dday  occasioned 
by  damage  to  the  ship  or  stress  of  weather  (departure  being 
demanded,  however,  "as  soon  as  the  cause  of  the  delay  Is 
at  end") ;  thirdly,  in  the  event  of  the  presence  shnuUane- 
ously  of  vessels  of  war  of  opposing  bdligerente;  aikl  fourthly, 
if.  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  neutral,  the  ship  l»not 
furnished  with  'Mctuals  and  ship  supplies  and  necessary 
repairs"  within  34  hours  after  arrival.  In  sudi  event  a 
reasonable  extension  is  allowed.  The  scope  of  these  eieep- 
tions  emphasises  first,  the  latitude  enjoyed  by  the  neutral 
in  f*tftb]1sblng  a  pony^^i  limit  of  sojourn  ^*"1  of  ""^^f^fr**^ 
its  appUcaUon;  and  secondly,  the  fact  that  in  reality  tbe 
actual  test  of  a  permissible  sojiium  is,  within  certain  impUed 
limits,  made  dependent  upon  the  time  required  by  the 
sel  of  war  to  procure  the  particular  form  of  aid  desired. 


Prof.  Bdwuid  BovdiBzd,  of  Tkae  Xaw  School,  a 

going  realist  of  the  first  water,  has  always  favored  the  ex« 
dOBion   of  armed  merehantmen.    Bis  thoughts  are 
pressed  In  the  fOUowtng  paragraph: 


Pextiapa  tUe  view  ot  the  legal  relatloBB  femUved  tBdnead  tha 
antlaar  to  nlegata  to  a  footnote  the  hnpartaat  note  of  Janaaiy 
IS.  1016.  in  vhlflfa  Saeretaiy  ', — rtrg  pwpoaed  «IM  ■fi»ii«.tf»iir 
should  be  reqiilred  to  adhere  to  the  coatoaaaiy  mnthoila  e<  wMt 
and  aearch.  in  which  under  prermOlng  oondltlona.  he  nld.  oould 
be  aaplatned  only  on  the  groond  of  a  piapaae  to  reader  aoeh 
v«bmU  BiqMrior  in  force  to  euhmattnai  and  to  pnnm^  oiUm 
and  aearth  by  them.  Any  armamect,  ha  added,  faad  the  ahar- 
acter  of  "oflensiTe  armament."  This  was  the  hlgh-watar  mark 
of  tee  Amettoan  legal  posttteo.  TIm  anther  aooepta.  wfthout 
^^f^  ^  wtbeequeBt  memonndom  of  March  as,  ms.  m 
wmeh  the  DepartoMat  of  State  nompiatsly  ref  sed  ttself.  aa  a 

■'■S*^*J*  !5?  ^^-  ■**•»  •  ^*^  wm  not,  I  Mlava, 
I  entaitained.  Tbe  potentiality  of  the  we  of  amanaBt  Is 
teet  of  the  right  to  attack  at  MM  the  vaasel  eaxrvhw 
It.  and  ^lUe  the  Oermens  were  elsaHy  wm^  to  eonteadtog  «Im| 
a  ■MTBhant  vsaael  had  no  prlTliags  to  earry  armament,  the  oon- 
oluatoa  that  thereby  tha  armed  veaaai  f  ortetted  Its  immunity  Mi 
attack  at  sight  is  believed  to  be  Ineeci^Mtble.  ^^ 

Professor  Gamer,  in  his  book  International  Law  and  tte 
World  War.  qieaks  of  armed  merrhantoaen  in  this  fashion: 

T^  Dutch  GoTcmment  appears  to  have  been  the  only  naubal 
government  which  refused  to  admit  defeiMtvoly  armed 


aaen  ot  bemgarent  natlanalltv  to  its  ports  on  a  footing  of  aaiwlltr 
with  ordinary  unarmed  veasds.  By  article  4  of  the  dadanSiaa  of 
neutrattty  issued  by  the  Government  of  tha  JCatberlaate  ■ik**^  «•». 
sels  were  aBstmllsted  to  the  status  of  warships  and  were  *^'r^**rt^ 
to  Dutch  ports  only  under  the  w»>M«it^iAnft  to  which  the  latter  dam 
of  veasels  were  subject  (eaoeptlon  being  meda  on  aoeo«i"^  of  dl»> 
treaa  or  bad  weather).  The  armed  Brltlah  marehantman  MdUtm 
waa  thwefore  not  allowed  to  enter  the  Hook  of  h^i***^  until  IS 
had  Jettlstmed  tta  armament.  Tlie  British  Ooverxunent  protMtad 
agilnst  the  action  of  the  OoTemment  of  the  Ketherlanda  aa  **•«-» 
contrary  to  lang-eatablttbed  usage,  which  —ri'tl^netl  tha  r^Soc 
merchant  vessels  to  arm  themaelvea  for  t^fopw,  ^r*t\  \x  oausd  at* 
tentloo  to  the  fact  that  ^Mtn.  the  Uhlted  Statea,  and  tha  prin- 
cipal South  American  republics  recognised  the  legaUty  of  the  Srao- 
tloe  and  ware  admlttlpg  ahlpa  ao  armsd  to  thalr  porta  on  tha  aama 
footing  as  ordinary  merchant  vessels.  In  Its  oorreqMBdenoe  with 
the  British  Oovemment  the  Dutch  Ooremment  »<*»»«  ttrl  **»f^ 
under  tbe  law  of  nations  merchant  Trassls  had  a  right  to  arm 
themselves  for  defense,  but  It  did  not  foUow  from  this  right  that 
neutrals  w««  bound  to  admit  such  tibsiIs  to  their  porto  on  tha 
same  terms  aa  unarmed  trading  Teawli  ware  Mmintti  Mr seiiiei. 
having  announced  Ita  poU^  In  the  ««^i-.»^tVffp  of  neutrall^to- 
sued  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  it  could  not  be  altered  durlnc 
the  course  of  the  war  at  tha  «•— »T*r^1  of  ana  of  tha  bsUlgaienS 
without  Tiolating  the  principles  of  aeutraUty.  " 

Under  normal  ctrcumstances,  however,  it  is  believed  that 
a  belligerent  should  refrain  from  arming  its  merchantmen 
as  a  means  of  defending  them  f^nm  lawful  capture  by  legltl- 
mate  processes,  and  against  an  enemy  not  falling  to  ivspect 
the  rights  of  unarmed  private  ships.  The  mecthantmaa 
when  equipped  with  a  gun  of  great  destructive  force  and  kmf 
range  becomes  itself  a  weapon  of  offense.  Tlie  master  is  «i- 
couraged  to  engage  any  piriaiic  vessel  of  the  enemy  of  inferior 
defensive  strength,  and  of  whatsoever  type,  which  cones 
within  range,  and  that  Irrespective  of  whether  the  latter 
initiates  hostilities.  As  the  m<iTr'Hawt»*M^n  by  reason  of  Its 
armament  may  be  deemed  by  the  enemy  to  be  lusUy  sub- 
jected to  attack  without  warning,  the  master  may  fairly 
regard  himself  as  on  the  defensive  whenever  his  ship  is  pur- 
sued by  an  enemy  vessel  of  war  or  even  sighted  by  on^. 
Thus  the  armed  merchantman,  ^ithm^  itn  chief  twif*/^"!  be 
the  transportation  of  passengers  and  flreiiht,  becomes  neoea- 
sarily  a  pardctpant  In  the  conflicL  TAi»nt%j  ^  f onnal  com- 
missi(m  from  its  government  it  falls  to  satisfy  tbe  'rndltirtw 
Imposed  upon  a  dilp  converted  into  a  naval  auzOiary. 

It  is  believed,  therefore,  that  the  eaulpment  of  a  bdKgarent 
merchant  marine  for  hostile  sendee,  even  thou^  H#«ipwffl 
to  be  defensive  rather  than  offensive,  serves  on  pr^IM^^p^ft  to 
deprive  the  armed  vessds  of  the  rl^  to  dalm  jwitwiw^ 
from  attack  without  wuning.  It  may  be  doubted  wlMtlMr 
the  wise  and  humane  effort  to  obtain  hereafter  gensral 
recognition  by  maritime  states  of  the  solid  equities  of  un^ 
offending  belligerent  vessels,  and  thus  also  to  safecnard  tta* 
lives  and  property  of  neutral  occupants,  wm  be  strengthened 
by  deelaratloas  assertive  of  iommnitles  for  anaed  ships.  Tha 
proposal  of  Seeretazy  lAnslng.  of  January  18.  Ulf ,  Is  be- 
Ueved  to  hidlcate  the  correct  theory  and  therefore  the  trao 
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bMit  of  tlM  nit  to  vlildk  ftetai  teotnOr  vcnld  be  invited 
to  adbcsv. 

It  most  be  ciear*  Iwvevcr.  tiat  ttie  lawlBwnww  o'  »  "»: 
llgerenft  m  mtteaclnc  unanned  enonj  inercfaazitmen  «t  cW 

may  force  its  advenazy  to  ann  Its  mcccbant  martoeas  the 
only  eflecttw  meani  of  vnmsirtsm  »  txm  deetrw^tan. 
mas  the  XT&tted  Btatm,  wtan  at  war  ifttb  Gennaziy  In  1917. 
found  Iteelf  wtthoot  an  attomattve. 

Our  Naval  War  College.  In  a  brodmre  entitled  "Intamar- 
^toi^  lAw  Situadflns  With  flointloni  and  Notee".  bas  this 
to  aay  on  this  subject: 


Q(  antmiM  of  tbmiiU  a(  war:  Wwitrato  hMf  iMto- 

tlM  rtibt  to  riffidato  tto*  w»tniae»  and  wjoom  c€  ^l""**^ 
(tf  wmr     TiM  ncolattoai  hAW  aoaMttinM  bMB  drKwn  up  aman 

^^  lAiMd  to  ncidstloai  ncpctalmad  after  tba  war.  init 
hSLSSTSma  ^SSiMd  b«»iM  a  nnrtral  liaa  tte  rlglit  to 

MtloB  tar  pNaarrtaf  tta  wateaU^. ♦,».A«-«t  «« 

Vcaata  aHlmllatod  to  iiaania  or  var:  Tlia  iiaaiuMiw  oc 
—imllatfil  to  waria  «(  war  taaa  vailad  m  many  wmya  and  In 

Many  stataa  put  natrtettona  nptm  tha  entranee  of  ^tamUybith 
bMM  ftom  thatr  oqolBaMBt  pwtletpata  In  ttia  war  eltbar  dlreeUy 
tar«w«liw  in  tertttttlaB  or  Indlioetty  by  aupporttng  tba  bel- 
—  ^  aiiTtWartfT  Certain  stataa  parmlttlng  entranoe  ox 
diant  !■■■!■  raitrletad  audi  armament  to  defensive 
toot  fwmd  diaciilty  m  ***^*^  the  dlstlnrtmn  between 
Uitendad  for  piupoaes  of  war  and  tboaa  wbl6h 
80  many  eantrofcnleB  aroae  on  this  matter 
«Mt  tha  sal*  eooiaa  aeameif  to  ba  to  treat  armed  leeaelB  as  Tiesale 
of  war. 

lk>  man  liimTT***^  and  UwuatauuB  preaentatton  of  the  militant 
f-rr-*^-^  of  a  neutral  upon  its  ilgtits  haa  erer  been  gtren  than 
•»»«»  at  the  Hetherlanda.  The  DatcH  proclamation  of  neutrality 
had  DrahlMted  entranee  within  Dutch  jarlsdlctlon  of  '^srahQis  of 
•  baBliMimt  and  vesaek  of  a  belUgerent  aartmllatert  to  wanhtp." 
iMt  mtle'natkm  told  the  •iDBlstrcas  of  the  seas"  on  AprU  7.  l^W. 
"as  fte-  as  Dut^  territory  In  Xnrops  Is  congamed.  this  mleaaDlts 
of  no  ewseption.  ewsept  In  caee  of  damage  or  by  reason  of  stress  In 

ither." 


Oteat  ftltaln.  apparently  flabbergasted.  Udd  Vbe  British 
j^fm*iiw%  under  the  hand  of  8tr  Edward  Grey,  that  they 


no  time  In  explaining  to  the  Hetherlands  Oorcmment  that 
led  m«diant  reeseli  are  armed  scriely  for  purposesof 
^,f^-r„-rT  *    *    There  can  be  no  right  on  the  pert  of  a  neutral 

government  to  require  ttkem  to  put  to  eea  to  land  their  guns. 

Hm  memocandom  of  the  British  State  Department  is  flUed 
with  Instances  of  permission  to  arm  for  defense,  quoting  Jcbn 
MarsteU  and  writers  of  welBfat  In  Italy.  FXmnce.  and  Belgium. 
'  Methenands  writes  back  admitting  all  these  things,  but 
jays  through  tts  mouthpleoe: 


X  hKia  laad  theea  doenmente  with  muoh  tntereat.  ^ ,_-  __. 

ttyum  aeena  to  me  to  be  no  eonnentton  between  the  abore-men- 
tloned  rule  and  the  queetkm  whether  the  artmteainn  Into  neutzal 
ports  of  a  oertatn  oategory  of  Timels  of  a  btfllgerent  naUimaUty  la 
wis  not  ooapatttle  with  the  ebeerranee  of  strict  neutrality.  Thla 
tae  wttmn  the  provlnoe  of  the  law  of  neutrality. 


Emphatically  and  Totuminonsly.  the  Btltiah  attempted  to 
break  down  the  right  of  neutral  Holland  to  say  what  ships  of 
a  belligerent  should  come  into  Its  barbers,  but  Holland  re- 
mained adamant  AH  the  pressure  in  the  worid  did  not  move 
her  to  ebange  her  views.  Tlie  energetic  courageous  attitude. 
beet  expounded  by  her  brilliant  adviser  Professor  Strychen. 
Is  unique  In  history.  A  small  nation,  wrapping  herself  in 
her  own  tnniBe  interest  and  IsObitlng  herself  from  a  world 
eonfllct,  dares  and  succeeds  in  that  dare  in  enforcing  her  wffl 
^ipon  the  w*tg»njto«t  annada  In  history. 

Tbe  events  of  that  day  have  beeooie  the  most  priceless 
treasme  tn  the  dlplomatle  axmoiy  of  Holland.  Ttey  rival 
In  the  afltaUone  of  the  people  of  the  Netherbmds  that  other 
day  irtken.  die  alone  among  the  nations,  became  the  vantsge 
groond  from  wbich.  In  the  darkest  hours  of  oppression  tai 
European  history,  through  the  same  courageous  Holland, 
ttwse  vlettani  of  that  mnaeaaion  obtained  the  ear  of  mankind, 

Prof.  George  Grafton  Wilson  onetime  teacher  hi  Harvard 
"Diilveisity  and  reeognted  world  authority,  sums  up  bis  trea- 
tlae  on  armed  merdiantmen  in  this  manner: 


must  ccmf  arm  to  the  laws  of  war.  and  merthantveBsalB 
TtaaMtn  merchant  iiraeriln  and  condoct  themeelves  accordingly. 

The  preponderant  consideration  and  argument  used  by 
the  AWtoM  during  their  arginnents  with  us  were  based  on  their 
iP^yinfti^TM^  that  thetr  armored  vessels  were  only  for  de- 
fense, yet  in  practice  these  ships  took  the  offense  whenever 
they  had  an  oinxirtonity.  ^ 

Prof.  Charles  Seymour,  of  Yale  University,  in  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  the  War,  remarks:     . 

Britleh  merchant  Tcawla,  foUowlng  long-established  custom,  had 
for  some  months  been  armed  for  purpoeee  of  defense, 

But  the  proof  of  orders  in  allied  ships  to  sink  submarines 
on  sight  is  a  complete  refutation  of  armament  for  defense 
only.  We  cannot  deny  this  and  retain  a  dispassionate  view 
of  the  evidence. 

Prof.  Charles  Warren,  In  the  article  that  was  titled  "Safe- 
guards to  Neutrality"  In  Foreign  Affairs.  January  1938,  sum- 
marised his  study  of  the  armed  merdjantmen  in  these  words: 

Tl»e  whole  situation,  however,  clearly  prored  that  the  old  doc- 
trine of  armed  merchantmen  was  unsulted  to  modem  oondltlan. 
It  put  a  grierous  burden  on  neutrals  In  making  a  decision  ss  to 
whether  a  veaael's  armament  in  Its  ports  was  of  offensiTe  or  defen- 
dTe— a  decision  which,  later  appearing  to  be  incorrect,  might  sub- 
ject the  neutral  to  heavy  damages. 

Yirtually  we  make  the  decision  at  our  risk,  and  however 
bona  fide  our  action  we  would  be  held  to  account.  He 
continued: 

And  what  was  more  important— the  existence  of  the  doctrine 
and  Its  acceptance  by  neutrals  directly  exK»uraged  the  German 
nstem  of  submarine  attack  without  warning. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  the  Netherlands  throughout  the  war  main- 
tained the  right  to  ftc»'i'*«'  from  its  ports  armed  merchantmen. 
This  Is  the  policy  which  clearly  the  United  States  Bhould  now  ad<^ 

Prof.  Ptiillips  Bradley,  of  Amherst  College,  in  his  book 
Can  We  Stay  Out  of  War?  says: 

Then  eeems  to  be  no  substantial  reason  why  submarlnee  should 
not  enter  our  ports  or  terrltarial  water  while  armed  merchant 
veoels  are  allowed  to.  The  prohibition  of  both  would  prove  a 
more  effective  implementation  of  our  neutrality  policy. 

C.  Hartley  Grattan.  author  of  Why  We  Fou^t.  is  Just  as 
vehemently  against  their  admission  after  his  analysis  of  the 
World  Wtur  evidence.  It  is  this  author  who  has  just  written 
Preface  to  Chaos:  War  in  the  Making. 

Walter  Mills  in  Road  to  War  points  out  the  difficulties  of 
the  World  War  in  this  respect  and  shows  the  unfairness  of 
our  ftd"'^'^^""  of  armed  merchantmen.  To  the  argument 
that  you  cannot  change  international  law  during  neutrality 
he  pointed  out  that  the  allies  had  no  compunction  alwut 
"search  and  seizure"  punctilios  as  imderstood  by  interna- 
tional law  but  even  took  American  ships  into  allied  harbors 
for  search  instead  of  using  the  high  seas. 

The  German  attitude  was  reflected  in  the  statement  of 

Dr.  George  rS^br*»Wi  counselor  of  Uie  German  Imperial  Navy 

Department: 

8elf •defense  is  defined  as  a  defense  against  any  unlawful  en- 
croachment upon  a  le^ail  right.  It  Is  doubtful  in  particular  cases 
In  what  the  criterion  of  forcible  resistance  consists,  especially 
whether  preparations— e.  g..  equipment  of  the  vessel  with  suitable 
armament — woxild  entaU  the  legal  consequences  of  resistance. 

This  question  must  be  answered  in  the  negative.  Prepara- 
tions or  the  mere  attempt  to  escape  do  not  constitute  in 
themsdves  a  forcible  defense;  they  do  not  encroach  upon 
the  lei^  rights  of  the  belligerent. 


lisnv  of  tba  problena  lavQlved  la  tba  em  of 

gtmiiSmaln umnlved.   It  woold  aaom  ttet the  ulttmats  and lo^nl 
,  wffl  ba  that  vasMis  or  w« 


■  ■!,■■■■■  FSOIC  POLXCT  or  THS  UMilSli  STSnS  XOWASD  

Mlf  I   ZH  WSa — CASLTOIV  SAVAGB,  PAOB  SS  OWnPSSAOtAFH,   IkUniCkM 

vaosoasL  or  jamuabt  is.  isis 

Tha  Department  of  State  had  declared  m  1914  that  a  merchant 
vaaal  of  bdllgerent  natlonaUty  might  carry  an  armament  and 
fwiTMimt'Mftw  for  the  sole  purpose  of  def enss  without  aoqulring  the 
eharaoter  of  a  ship  of  war.  Secretary  lianslng  stated  on  Septem- 
ber U.  191S,  that  at  the  time  the  dedaratian  was  made  the  use 
of  tha  snlmarlne  as  a  commerce  destroyer  was  unknown.  He 
bdleved  that  under  the  changed  condltfams  a  new  declaration  was 
required  because  an  armament  which  previously  was  clearly  de- 
fensive might  now  be  employed  for  offensive  operations  "against 
ao  ■»»»^i  and  unaimorsd  a  craft  as  a  submarine."  As  merchant 
ytm^  were  aetuaUy  attackli^  submarlnee  he  considered  It  dlfl- 
eult  to  4WI'*"'*  that  a  submarine  should  give  warning  and  so 
tts^  to  the  heavy  guna  carried  by  soms  of  the  BxMsh 
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The  Seeretary  believed  the  declaration  made  In 
U  should  be  amendsd  by  asserting  that  In  view  of  the  sucoeasful 
employment  of  submarines  aa  commerce  destioyeis  and  the  poasl- 
blllty  of  offensive  operations  against  them  by  armed  merchant 
vessels,  the  United  States  would  treat  as  a  ship  of  war  any 
merchant  veaMls  of  belligerent  oatlonallty  which  entered  an 
lean  port.    •    •     • 

Secretary  Iiansing  stated  that  before  1015,  belligerent  opentions 
against  enemy  commerce  on  the  high  ssas  had  been  conducted 
with  cruisers  carrying  hsavy  armaments.  Under  theee  conditions 
International  law  i^ipeared  to  him  to  permit  a  meichant  vessel 
to  carry  an  armament  for  defensive  purpoeee  without  losing  its 
ehsracter  as  a  private  commercial  vessel.  This  limited  armament 
could  not  be  used  effectively  lii  offense  against  enemy  naval  vee- 
sels.  but  it  could  defend  the  m»rft>myy*:mf,jt  ag^tn^  ^i^  inferior 
armament  of  piratical  ships  and  privateers.  The  use  of  the 
submarine,  he  stated,  had  changed  these  relations.  As  compared 
with  a  cruiser,  a  submarine  vas  "almost  defenselees  In  point  of 
construction."  As  privateers  end  piratical  ships  were  no  longer 
to  be  reckoned  with,  he  believed  merchantmen  were  armed  only 
that  they  might  be  made  superior  in  force  to  submariiMS  ^"^^ 
might  prevent  warning  and  visit  and  search  by  the  lattw.  Any 
armament  on  a  merchant  veesel.  therefore,  "would  seem  to  have 
the  character  of  an  offensive  armament."  In  order  to  bring  sub- 
marine warfare  within  the  general  rulae  of  intonational  law  and 
the  principles  of  humanity  vithout  destroying  its  efficiency  in 
the  destnictlon  of  commeroe.  Secretary  TATt«i«g  propoeed  that  the 
Entente  Oovonments  make  tiae  f oUovrlng  declaration  \ipon  the 
condition  that  their  enemies  should  make  a  like  declaration:  (1) 
Submarines  should  adhere  strictly  to  the  rules  of  International 
law  in  stopping  and  seazrhlng  merchant  vessels,  determining  their 
belligerent  nationality,  and  removing  crewe  and  paMniflwii  to 
placee  of  safety  before  sinking  the  vessels  as  prises  of  war;  and 
(2)  merchant  vessels  of  belllserent  natlonaUty  should  be  pie- 
vented  from  carrying  armament    *     *     *. 

Ambassador  Page  tn  Oreat  Britain  reported,  tm.  January  2S,  that 
the  proposal  al  the  United  States  was  considered  by  Sir  Edward 
Orey  as  In  favor  of  Germany  and  against  the  Allies.  The  Amhaw- 
sador  expressed  the  opinton  that  if  (tefenslvely  armed  British 
merchantmen  could  not  enter  ports  of  the  United  States.  t>ity 
change  might  "precipitate  a  cutting  off  of  American  orders."  Sec- 
retary lAnstng  thereupon  informed  the  President  that,  although 
the  pr(^x)aal  would  apparently  tie  unaoDeptoble  to  Qm  AUlea,  he  did 
not  think  It  neceesary  to  "act  Immediately  upon  such  re- 
fusal."    •     •     •  ~*     -w 

Germany  declared,  on  February  8.  1016.  that  armed  enemy  mtf- 
chant  vessels  no  longer  had  any  right  to  be  considered  as  pfitri»fiMff 
oommercial  veesels  and  that  German  naval  forces  would  receive 
orders  to  treat  them  as  belligerents.     •     •     • 

The  Secretsry  explained  that  the  United  Stataa  admitted  the 
legal  right  of  merdaant  vessels  to  arm  for  the  sole  purpose  of  de- 
fense but  felt  that  there  should  be  a  change  in  the  *»ii«*iwg  rulea 
of  international  law  permitting  them  to  arm.  Neverthelees,  the 
United  States  did  not  feel  that  during  the  war  it  could  change 
the  established  rule  without  the  assent  of  the  contending  belliger- 
ents. The  proposal  of  January  18  to  the  Entente  Powers,  he 
stated,  had  been  made  in  the  Interest  of  obtaining  ''for  humanity's 
sake"  sssent  to  the  removal  of  aU  armament  from  merchant  ships. 
He  hoped  they  would  accept  the  jiropoeal.  btit  untU  they  did  there 
was  no  intention  to  submit  it  to  the  Central  Powers.  If  the  pro- 
posal was  not  scooted,  the  United  States  would  "rely  upon  the 
present  established  rule  of  international  law  that  merchant  ships 
are  entitled  to  armament  for  defensive  purposes  only.    •     •     • 

The  Entente  Powers  notified  the  United  States  on  Ifsrch  23 
that  they  could  not  accede  to  the  American  propoeal  regarding 
armed  merchantmen  and  submarlnee.  Secretary  T.a««iTig  thm 
prepared  a  memorandum  dated  March  2S  to  show  the  consistency 
of  the  statements  In  the  letter  of  January  18  with  the  accepted 
rules  for  arming  merchant  vessels.  This  memorandum  was  made 
public  Ute  in  April. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  inclusion  of  armed  merchantmen  Is 
as  neceesary  as  that  of  submarines  with  the  esoq;»tlaaB  and  pco- 
▼islons  for  asylum  as  Indicated  herein. 
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Ifr.  McADOO.  Ifjr.  President.  I  ask  imtolmoos  ooosent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rsookb  a  notable 
address,  entitled  "Ihe  Lawyer  and  the  Commimity**.  d»- 
Uvcred  before  the  Amfrtnan  Bar  Aswrlatlnii  at  Chattanooga, 


Tten..  to  1910  by  that  great  wtatwroan.  PreMent  Woo&nm 
Wilson. 

There  being  no  otiection.  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Racoaa.  as  foQows: 

The  whole  history  of  society  has  been  the  htstory  of  a  strtHgle 
for  law,  for  the  deHnfto  eotaMlshment  and  oootlauaBee  of  sveh 
rslatkmshlps  aa  seemed  to  ttiose  who  had  the  cholee  to  be  beak 
suited  to  Uie  sun>ort  of  their  own  Infltioioe  and  to  the  malnte* 
nance  of  the  oommunlty  over  which  they  presldsd.  Iaw  Is  slmpiy 
that  part  of  the  established  thoui^t  and  habit  whleh  haa  been 
aeootded  general  aoeeptanoe  and  which  Is  badEed  and  aanetleaed 
by  the  force  and  authority  of  the  regulariy  constituted  govern- 
ment  of  the  body  politic.  The  wh<4e  history  of  liberty,  that  his- 
tory which  so  quickens  our  pulses  as  we  look  back  upon  It  and 
whldi  so  sostatna  our  eonfMenee  In  ttte  power  of  rt^teouHMm 
and  of  all  the  handsomer,  nobler  impulses  of  htmaanlty  haa  been 
a  struggle  for  the  recognlUon  of  rl^ts  not  only  but  for  the  em- 
bodiment of  rights  In  law,  m  courts  and  mi^tstratea  and  assem- 
blies. Sttdi  must  always  be  the  fom  of  every  high  endeavor  mads 
in  the  Interest  of  nten  and  of  the  Ideals  of  political  life. 

We  do  not  flf^t  to  eetabllsh  theees.  We  do  not  pour  our  blood 
out  to  vindicate  a  pbiloeophy  of  pOUtles.  There  are  two  great 
en4>lree  of  human  fading,  the  realm  of  rellgioB,  and  the  realm  of 
political  a^>lratlon.  In  the  one  reafan  we  work  spiritually,  our 
liberty  Is  of  the  thought;  in  the  other  we  work  strueturaUy.  our 
liberty  abides  In  Institutions.  Is  real  only  when  it  is  tangttle  a 
thing  that  can  be  put  into  operation— not  in  our  own  souls 
merdy  but  in  the  world  of  action  outside  of  us  as  well.  A  right 
In  the  field  of  polities  is  a  power  to  command  the  aetkm  of  otbvo 
in  our  own  behoof;  and  that  is  also  a  right  In  law.  n^iwrvw^ 
are  mighty  foroea  of  belief,  and  the  church,  when  It  has  Its  gsnvlne 
and  entire  liberty.  Ilea  outside  the  sUte;  but  political  liberty  Uvea 
and  moves  and  haa  Its  being  In  the  structure  and  praetloe  of 
society.  The  two  fields  are  not.  Indeed,  sharply  separated:  ttfl- 
gloos  freedom  must  be  safeguarded  by  Instltuttooal  erremiiiiiwila. 
but  rrtlgkNis  freedom  Is  the  right  to  be  uz^ovemed.  poiltleal  fk«e- 
dom  the  right  to  be  governed  Justly  and  with  equity  as  bstweea 
man  and  man.  We  fight  for  law  as  wril  ss  for  faith  beeaiBe  we 
fight  not  osily  for  the  right  to  think  but  alao  for  the  right  to  be 
and  to  do  what  we  wlU  wlthto  the  llmlU  of  a  Just  and  squal  oeder 
I  remind  you  of  theee  things  at  the  **«g«»«»n»»g  at  my  ditwwifee. 
becauae  I  wlah  to  say  a  good  deal  about  our  pteeent  striMgle  for 
law.  The  old  order  changeth— ehangcCh  under  our  very  otW  not 
quietly  and  equably  but  awlftly  and  with  the  noise  and  heat  and 
tumult  of  reeonstruetton.  The  foroee  of  society  ooBtend  onetdy 
with  one  another,  avow  their  antagonisms.  i»»*f»^<i  mat  dtad- 
pllne  their  hosts,  and  are  keen  to  win.  not  very  willing  to  aooom- 
modate  their  differeneee  and  come  to  a  ooounon  undcrstandtng 
whleb  will  be  for  the  common  advante«e.  ' 

I  stypeee  ttiat  all  atrugg^  for  law  has  been  oonsdow;  t^at 
very  Uttle  of  it  haa  been  blind  or  merely  instinctive.  It  Is  the 
fsshlon.  too.  to  say,  as  if  with  a  stqwrlor  knowledge  of  affairs  and 
of  human  weakneas,  that  every  age  has  been  an  age  of  traiMltlaa. 
and  that  no  age  la  more  full  of  diange  than  another:  but  in  very 
few  ages  of  the  world  has  the  struggle  fOr  change  been  so  wMs- 
spread.  so  delUwrate.  or  vpan  eo  great  a  scale  as  this  which  we  at* 
taking  part  In.  The  transition  we  are  wltneaslng  Is  no  squable 
tranaltlon  of  growth  and  nonmd  alteration:  no  silent,  uncon- 
scious imfoldlng  of  one  age  Into  another,  its  natwal  hdr  and 
succeesor.  Society  Is  locking  Itself  over,  in  our  day.  ftom  top 
to  bottom.  Is  msJdng  fresh  and  critical  analysis  of  Its  very  ele- 
ments: is  questioning  Its  oMeet  pracMces  as  freely  as  its  newest, 
scrutinlidng  every  arrangement  and  motive  of  Ita  IlfS.  #nd  etante 
ready  to  attempt  nothing  lees  than  a  radical  reooostructlon.  whlA 
only  frank  and-  honest  counsels  and  the  forces  of  gencsoue  ooop- 
cratlon  can  hold  back  from  becoming  a  rewdutlon.  We  are  In  a 
temper  to  reconstruct  eoonomlc  society  as  we  were  once  m  a  tem- 
per to  reconstruct  poUtleal  aodety.  and  pcdttlcal  society  may  ItadX 
undergo  a^mdlcal  modification  In  the  procesa.  I  doubt  If  aay  age 
waa  ever  more  coosdovs  of  Its  task  or  more  unanlmoualy  ~ 
of  radical  and  esteaded  dumges  In  Its  i"y?Ti'7mK'r  and 
practlee. 

I  do  not  ^leak  of  tfaeae  ♦-*»*»*g«  in  iqipfehendon, 
open  and  aboveboard.    ma  is  not  a  day  In  which 

rally  In  aecrei.    The  whole  stupq«dons  program  is  i 

canvassed  m  the  open,  and  we  have  learned  the  rulea  of  the 

of  diange.    Oood  temper,  the  wisdom  that  oomca  of  sober 

the  energy  of  thoughtful  and  unfWfh  men.  the  habit  of 

tlon  and  of  oompromlae  whldi  has  been  bred  In  w  bgr  long  jmn  of 

free  government.  In  which  reaeon  rather  than  pTTt*Ti  ha 

made  to  prevail  by  the  sheer  virtue  of  candid  and  unlvei«l< 


P^^fHtrai 


an  is 


will  enable  us  to  vrin  through  stUI  another  great  age  wltbooS 
lutlon.    I  «eak  In  platn  tenoa  of  the  real  eharaetar  of  what  Is 


now  patent  to  every  man  merely  In  order  to  fix  your  thotKht  vpoa 
the  net  that  this  thing  that  Is  going  on  about  us  Is  not  a  meie 
warfare  of  oplnkm.  It  has  an  object,  a  dsfintte  and  «»ffih—Ttt 
object,  and  that  object  Is  tanr.  the  attssatkm  of  Imtttattom  unoo 
an  extended  plan  of  diaage.  "" 

WS  are  lawyers.  Thle  la  the  field  of  our  knowlsdgs.  Wo  aie 
servants  of  sodsty,  oflosta  of  the  courts  of  JnsOoe.  Our  duty  la  a 
mudi  larger  thing  than  tha  mam  advice  of  private  dlental  In 
every  ddlbcrate  stnnle  for  law  we  ought  to  be  tha  giddm.  not 
too  critical  and  uawffllng.  not  too  tenacious  of  the  ramii^f  taeh- 
ttieaUtiBs  in  which  we  have  bsen  srhooled.  not  too  tanth  in  love 
with  prsesdsnts  and  the  ae^  nuudm  which  have  saved  us  tbe 
troidMe  of  thinking,  bvt  ready  to  give  tatpert  and  dlslntaieatad 
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aiyf  til*  read  josttnent  of  tbm 


■dviM  to  tbOH  «lw  IMVPOM 

cf  tawJSSto  »irw«  in  tw.  county;  .iiil.  If  you  «^  -  V^'J^S 
5e  nSt  pttrfe«lon  to  wblch  w«  btfaof .  yw  «?«?»  *Sl*^.^£^ 
anutenMuv  bv  ttw  ctaMM*.  Lftwyv*  ooMtructod  the  ^M«  ot 
SaJS^S^rSnmU^SdSth.  CtoJmnent  of  th.  United  Stated 
^^J^miS^^StSMrtttr  period*  of  our  national  development 
SSliS^^S^SlSSTpreS-wofpoUtlca.  Our  poUUcal  oon- 
S22f aTrnStoTwafSffldSr^  o ^written  ftff*"*"'*^*^*; 
MTqueMl^  Of  puWle  policy  aeeinfid  aooner  orjata  ^  beowM 
fffuLuanoflaw  upon  which  trained  lawyers  muet  he  coniwlted. 
to'irSS^lSLSSWhSir  dSSate  thundered  In  the  phrases  of  the 
StSln^iaS^tttSer  which  our  legislators  and  our  gov«no« 
SSStTSSSty.  Public  life  was  a  »»•»«••««««;.  ^J??Si 
SStSlr  invaluabto  counsel,  but  lawyers  guided  and  Uwyere 

*?S  SI  ^iUlng  of  the  dependence  of  our  poUUcal  ^"oveinwg 
uHmtlMi^Srate  of  coiffto;   That  has  not  been  alt«ed  and 

SESot  hi.  (SySSl  ••  we  haw  written  «»«»*«*»«»  *»''iiL^£ 
SSSJtthM  forls  and  must  be  the  anal  trlbunsOs  o«lnt«^^ 

SSTx  am  speakln.  of  tt-P^Sir^ JS^JlS?^  2dSS 
to  t^  nraetlcal  prfltl*^  uioeesses  which  precede  the  i^"*™^** 
S  SS  SSSTrStS  the  SrUWar  came  and  «- «S".22?^ 
S^toMolour  fundamental  l*w  were  cut  awiqr  by  *5*  "S^nJ? 
S^rTSatfonns  of  parties  oentoed  upon  questtona  of  legal  inter- 
SSaSaS^  SwySWere  our  guiding  stateanen.  I  suppoee  a 
man  tntaoaely  legal  polity  newer  esdated. 

So  EdTm  paSonwaa  aseluded.  It  waa  a  tonic  ,7»y  o«^  "f«- 
niitMwn  nsmn  Ksweslfstsil  r-rr—  ^^'-'^-f    Kvwy  policy  that  waa 
imisitSmI  had  tn  be  onUetUy  grounded  upon  preMdent.    At  every 
SZTSmS^w  TiSSlnatton  of  thTfundamental  principles 
SLi^SiSLIdtojSS^^attatotott    Thought  of  the  long 
SSyTflnSK^canatttutianal  practice  and  of  the  arowed  pur- 
SoMWlS  IrtS^govemment  had  been  set  up  in  AmerU^  eon^- 
«Sli  the  a^noBlSare  IB  which  evecything  was  done.  Xveryand^t^ 
^Sniwcmt^Sttk  for  Uberty  threw  it*  light  «orward^on  the 
dSZmaTc^^S  and  of  Stote  laglslaturea.    The  newest  Stote 
iSiMd  withthe  oldest  the  toag  tradition,  and  aU  alike  were 
SoSitful  of  what  had  been  d%ied  andhqted  for  by  the  men 
i^ma  secrllloea  had  given  Ufa  to  our  freedom.     No  doubt  it 
stiffened  the  aetion  of  govenament.    No  doubt  there  waa  a  f or- 
Sldmind  a  scrupuloui  regard  for  the  letter  to  tb»  conduct  of 
i«»irf«tv«»  better  suited  to  a  young  country  Just  finding  itself  and 
SMtotaca  only  with  large  pr6blems  of  simple  and  obvious  char- 
s' tH>«  toaA  older  country,  whoae  life  has  grown  c<nnplex  and 
,>T^nM-t^   and  whose  qusatlons  of  exigency  square  with  no  plain 
precedents  of  oonsUtutional  practice.    Lawyer*  wiU  conrtruct  for 
Vouaverv  definite  poUty.  and  construct  it  to  admiration;  they 
C?s  nTZftenSS-SuJii-elvea  emiaUy  fitted  to  UbenOlae  it  or 
fM^tete  the  procesaea  of  change.    But  the  leadership  of  lawyers 
*t  least  meant  a  repeated  raesamlnaUon  of  principle  and  prece- 
dentand  wa*  very  inductive  even  when  it  was  least  enlightened. 
It  nrev«ited  fluidity.    A  reason  had  to  be  given  for  every  step 
tafem.  a  reason  wbl^  would  ownmend  ItwU  to  the  oourto  aftor  it 
badcoanBcnded  its^  to  stotesmca.     The  statesnan  and  ^be 
llwyar  w«r*  cUcnta  and  conaorte.  and  the  legal  cnnsrienne  of  the 
„»t^  mmm.  ann^anUw  refreshed  and  strengthened.    Theee  are  great 
f^l|I«*>—      They  make  for  character  and  for  the  solidity  of 

IXMtlttttiona.  . 

But  they  are  gone.  You  have  only  to  recall  the  many  extra- 
fwdtnary  tnternvtotlona  <tf  the  interstote  commerce  dauee  of  the 
Onrtttutlott  i^om  which  serimia  dAate  haa  bean  waated  in  Con- 
jQ  recast  yearn  to  be  convinced  of  It.  Our  lawyers  them- 
ax«  not  carefully  trained  aa  they  xiaed  to  be  to  the  prlnd- 
o(  our  cMMtttutiagBal  law.  It  doea  not  stand  to  the  fon- 
i  of  their  study  or  pcaetloa.  but  to  the  background,  vwy 
and  BtPtfal,  a  thing  to  be  reaorted  to  only  ngati  rare 
^uorlegJWakuree  now  listen  to  driwiss  upon  consU- 
aastUms."  wtth  IU-coooaal«d  Impattenre,  as  tedious  and 

-.     jtM  Nation  haa  grown  keen  after  certato  practical 

ohleeto  and  will  not  wHUngly  brook  the  impedimento  set  up  by 
eooSutatlona.  The  temper  of  the  age  is  very  nearly  nuomed  up 
to  a  ftalti«  whteh  you  may  put  into  word*  Ilka  these:  "™»  •» 
^tomttbtoaa  w  ttust  do.  Our  Bf^  aa  a  nation  must  be  rectified 
to  etftatoaU-lmuvtant.  psTttailaT»  If  «b«e  be  no  law  for  the 
S«Sr»  noiirbiriDuad  or  made.  Wa  wiU  not  be  aiguwi  toto 
SipotoBcy  hj  lawyen.  W*  are  not  toterested  to  the  structeie  of 
^nvauMBto  so  much  m  to  tte  wtgsnBlss  of  our  Ufa." 

TtMra  an  many  leaaooa  why  thla  change  of  tenvsr  and  of 

potot  tf  nfWhM  occurred.    1  win  venture  to  mention  one  or  two 

of^  moc*  ohvtoua.    R  la  not  by  chance  that  stotaamanship  haa 

Blown  hignr  than  the  bounds  of  mere  legal  prapadent. 

^to  thBA^nlafi«.thadafaat*e  and  oooBstitutioaal  struggles  of  the 

fliis  10  ywn  oTour  poUtleal  hlstocy  aatOed  most  of  the  tunda- 

Mtal  qSSoM  of  ourconrtltiithwrt  tow.    8oUd  linea  of  dseidsd 

cam  the  dritoite  outllnas  of  tha  shrueture  and  make  etaar 

bMtocf  itoactlMi.    Wa  aaaoMd  after  the  CivU  War  to  be 

from  the  '««"«"^  of  formal  daflnttfon     The  life  of  the 

Mntion.  mnntag  unon  normal  llnaa,  haa  grown  infinitely  varied. 

TtdM  noteniernow  imon  ooMtlona  of  goveramanta)  structure 

i^tir(SmtSnS^mmmtilvomn.    tt  centers  i^on 

^•eoncnle  mmtvmf.  qnaaUons  of  the  very  structure  and  operation 

of  society  ttirif.  of  whlc^  government  la  only  the  toshruaoent. 

Sonment  haa  run  ao  fM  end  ao  far  along  the  Unea 

lA  the  sMUar  teya  of  cotetttotlanal  deflnttton,  hea  so 

I0)acad  those  Unea.  haa  piled  upon  them  such  novw 

of  tnat  and  "'— 'Vt^i-m^w  haa  dahorated  wtthto  tham 


*  Ufe  so  manlfcdd.  so  full  of  forces  which  transcend  ^e  boundaries 
at  the  country  Itaelf  and  fill  the  eyes  of  the  world  that  a  new 
n*«^  seems  to  have  been  created  which  the  old  fwrmulM  do 
not  fit  or  afford  a  vital  InterpretaUon  of.  The  confusion  has 
clearly  come  about  without  intention.  We  have  been  engaged  to 
enterprises  which  the  law  as  we  formerly  looked  at  it  was  clwly 
not  meant  to  prevent  or  embarrass.  We  pushed  them  forward, 
SSer^,  without  thinking  of  the  effect  they  might  have  upon 
older  conceptions  of  our  legal  process^  They  seemed  to  ^rlng 
out  of  the  normal  and  necessary  uses  of  the  great  continent  whose 
rtehM  vw  have  been  exploiting.  We  did  not  think  of  the  legal 
consequences  one  way  or  the  other,  and  therefore  did  not  need 
or  seek  the  advice  of  constitutional  lawyers.  ^^     ^    ^  .,     «,« 

cSstttutlonal  lawyers   have  fallen  1°^  *^,  t)a<=^g«'^t  „,^« 
have  relegated  them  to  the  Supreme  Court,  without  asking  our- 
selves where  we  are  to  find  them  when  vacancies  occur  In  Uiat 
great  tribunal.    A  new  type  of   lawyer  has  been  created^    and 
that  new  type  has  come  to  be  the  prevailing  type.    Lawyers  have 
been  suckedtoto  the  maelstrom  of  the  new  U^lne®?  ,»y»^,  ^ 
thTcountry.    That  system  Is  highly  technical  and  highly  epeclid- 
ized     It  Is  divided  tato  dlsttoct  sections  and  provinces,  each  with 
narticular  legal  woblems  of  Its  own.    Lawyers,  therefore,  every- 
Sm  that  fulness  has  thickened  and  had  a  large  development, 
have  become  experts  In  some  special  technical  field.    They  do  not 
nractlce   law.    They   do   not   handle   the    general.   mUcellaneous 
mtarests  of  society.    They  are  not  general  counselors  of  right  and 
SlS^n.    They  do  not  bear  the  relation  to  «ie  business  of  the^ 
nelSharhooda  that  the  family  doctor  bears  to  the  hej^th  of  the 
OM^unlty  in  which  he  lives.    They  do  not  concern  themselves 
wlttthe  universal  aspects  of  society.    The  family  doctor  is  him- 
self giving  place  to  a  score  of  specialists;  and  so  is  aJJW  what  one 
mIgWt  «M  the  family  solicitor.    Lawyers  are  specialists    like  aU 
otoCT  men  around  them.    The  general,  broad,  universal  field  of  Uw 
growB  dim  and  yet  more  dim  to  their  apprehension  as  they  spend 
year  after  year  to  minute  examination  and  analj-sia  of  a  partlciUar 
part  of  It;  not  a  email  part,  it  may  be.  perhaps  toe  part  which  the 
courts  are  for  the  time  most  concerned  with,  but  a  part  which  has 
xindergone  a  high  degree  of  development,  which  is  very  technic^ 
and  many-sided,  and  which  requires  the  study  and  practice  at 
years  for  Its  mastery;  and  yet  a  province  apart,  whose  c^uest 
necessarUy  absorbs  them  and  necessarily  separates  them  from  the 
dvrtndllng   body  of   general   practitioners   who   used  to   be    our 

And  so  "society  has  lost  something,  or  Is  losing  Itr-somethlng 
irtxlch  it  Is  very  serious  to  lose  in  an  age  of  law.  when  society 
depends  more  than  ever  before  upon  the  lawgiver  and  the  courts 
forlts  structural  steel,  the  harmony  and  coordtoatlon  of  its  parto, 
Ite  convenience,  its  permanency,  and  its  facility.  In  gaining  new 
funcUons.  to  being  drawn  Into  modern  bustoess  instead  of  stand- 
ing outside  of  it.  to  becoming  identified  with  particular  Interrats 
Instead  of  holdtog  aloof  and  impartlaUy  advising  all  toterests,  the 
lawyer  haa  lost  his  old  function.  Is  looked  askance  at  In  poUtlcs. 
must  disavow  special  engagements  if  he  would  have  his  counsel 
heeded  to  matters  of  common  concern.  Society  has  suffered  a  cor- 
responding loss— at  least  American  society  has.  It  hasjost  Its 
ane-thne  feeling  for  law  as  toe  basis  of  its  peace.  Its  prt^ress.  its 
prooierlty.  Lawyers  are  not  now  regarded  as  the  medlatora  of 
^ogress.  Society  was  always  ready  to  be  prejudiced  against  them: 
now  it  finds  its  prejudice  confirmed. 

Meanwhile,  look  what  legal  questions  are  to  be  settled,  how 
stupendous  they  are.  how  far  reaching,  and  how  Impossible  It 
Will  be  to  settle  them  without  the  advice  of  learned  and  experi- 
enced lawyers.  The  country  miist  find  lawyers  of  the  right  sort 
and  of  the  old  splrtt  to  advise  It.  or  It  must  stumble  through  a 
very  chaos  of  bltod  experiment.  It  never  needed  lawyers  who 
are  also  stotesmen  more  than  It  needs  them  now — ^needs  them 
to  Ite  courte.  to  Its  legislatures,  in  its  seats  of  executive  author- 
ity  ^lawyers  who  can  think  to  the  terms  of  society  Itself,  mediate 

between  toterests.  accommodate  right  to  right,  estoblish  equity, 
and  bring  the  peace  that  will  come  with  genutoe  and  hearty 
cooperation,  and  vrlll  come  to  no  other  way. 

The  specialization  of  bustoees  and  the  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  corporate  organisation  and  administration  have  led  to 
consequences  well  worth  the  lawyer's  consideration.    Everyone  else 
la  irfY^'*»rin^  them,  and  consldertog  them  with  deep  concern. 
We  have  witnessed  to  modem  business  the  submergence  of  the 
individual  wlthto  the  organization,  and  yet  the  tocrease  to  an 
•Btraordlnary  degree  of  the  power  of  the  todlvldual — of  the  indi- 
vidual who  happens  to  control  the  organization.     Most  men  are 
Individuals  no  longer  so  far  as  their  bustoess.  Its  activities,  or 
ite  moralities  Is  concerned.    They  are  not  units,  but  fractions;  with 
their  todivldxiallty  and  independence  of  choice  to  matters  of  busi- 
ness they  have  lost  also  their  individual  choice  within  the  field 
of  morals.    They  must  de  what  they  are  told  to  do.  or  lose  their 
oonnectioo  wtto  modem  affairs.     They  are  not  at  Uberty  to  ask 
whether  what  they  are  told  to  do  is  right  or  wrong.    They  cannot 
get  at  the  men  who  ordered  it — have  no  access  to  them.    They 
have  no  voice  of  counsel  or  of  protest.    They  are  mere  cogs  to  a 
machtoe  which  has  men  for  Its  parte.     And  yet  there  are  men 
here  and  there  with  whom  the  whole  choice  lies.    There  are  men 
who  control  the  machtoe  as  a  whole  and  the  men  who  compoee 
It.    There  are  men  who  use  it  vrlth  an  imperial  freedom  of  design. 
whose  pow«  and  whose  todlvlduallty  overtop  who:e  communities. 
There  Is  more  todlvldual  power  than  ever,  but  thoee  who  exercise 
It  are  few  and  formldable.  and  the  mass  of  men  are  mere  pawns 
to  the  game. 

The  prewnt  taak  of  the  tow  la  nothing  Isss  than  to  rehahtlitoto 
the  todlvldual — not  to  make  the  subordinate  independent  of  the 
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not  to  torn  owparattana  talo  '*"*'^*t"ig  aoetatlaB.  net  to 
dUatotegrate  what  we  have  been  at  such  potoa  to 
to  the  organlaatian  of  modem  Industrial  entarpctn.  but  to' 
•ncugh  of  what  wa  have  done  to  the  devtricpmant  at  ov  law  of 
oorporationa  to  giva  the  taw  direct  access  i«ato  to  the 
'  to  every  individual  to  aU  his  fonctlcma. 

Ooiyorations  do  not  do  wrot^.  Indtvldnala  do  wion.  _ 
vlduals  who  direct  and  use  them  for  selflsh  and  Ulecitlmato  pnr^ 
poses  to  the  Injury  of  sodety  and  the  aerloua  curtaUment  of 
private  rlghte.  OuUt.  as  has  been  very  truly  said,  la  alwmya  per^ 
sonal.  Tou  cannot  punish  corporatlona.  Finea  fall  upon  tte 
wrong  paraons;  mora  heavUy  upon  the  tonoosot  than  npon  the 
guUty;  as  much  upon  thoee  who  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the 
Jnimartlnns  for  which  the  ftoe  is  impoaed  as  upon  those  who 
origizutled  and  carried  them  througtk — \tpon  the  stoekholdeis  »~i 
the  customers  rather  than  upon  the  men  who  direct  the  poiley 
of  the  busixMss.  If  you  dlasolve  the  offending  cocpoimtlanryou 
throw  great  undertakings  out  of  gear.  Tou  merely  drive  what  yon 
are  seeking  to  check  into  other  forms  or  temporarily  dlsfwir^^^t 
aome  important  huftoeas  altogether  to  the  infinite  kns  of  thour> 
sands  of  entirely  Innocent  persons  and  to  the  great  toecnvenlenee 
of  society  as  a  whole.  Law  can  never  accomplish  ite  obleete  to 
that  way.  It  can  never  bring  peace  or  "^^-""^  reneet  by 
fatuities.  ^^^    ^ 

I  regard  the  corporatlcn  aa  indiqpensable  to 
enterprise.  I  am  not  Jealoua  of  ite  alae  or  might,  if  you  wlU  but 
aband<m  at  the  ili^t  potote  the  fatuoua.  antiquated.  —mI  quite 
uimeoeesary  fiction  which  traato  tt  aa  a  Isgal  person:  if  yon  wlU 
but  cease  to  deal  with  it  by  meana  of  your  law  as  if  it  were  a 
stogie  todlvldtial,  not  only  but  also  what  every  child  may  peraelve 
it  Is  not — a  re^onalble  todlvldxiaL  8uch  fictions  and  anatagles 
were  Innocent  and  convenient  *~"^e*'  so  long  aa  corporatlona  werv 
comparatively  small  and  only  one  of  many  quite  aa  important 
tostrumentalfties  used  to  huaincaa— tmly  a  minor  item  to  the  eeo> 
nomic  order  of  society.  But  it  U  ^»wfi^|^y  matter  now.  They  t«pi 
society,  and  the  responaihilitlea  tovolved  to  their  «wwr»*»  organi- 
zation and  action  nuist  ha  analyzed  by  the  law  as  the  lenonslbiU- 
ties  of  sod^  tteelf.  to  all  ite  other  a^)ecta.  have  been. 

The  cocparationa  now  overshadow  partnendilpc  altogether. 
Still  more  do  they  overshadow  all  individuals  engaged  to  tnisinrns 
on  their  own  capital  and  separate  msponslbillljr  It  Is  an 
arrangement  by  which  hundreds  of  *^^"nTnnlT1■  of  nwn  who  would 
to  days  gone  by  have  set  up  to  busineaa  for  themaelvea.  put  their 
money  toto  a  single  huge  n/v»»n«iiif»t>rn  ukd  place  toe  entlra 
direction  of  tta  employment  to  the  hands  of  men  they  have  never 
seen,  with  whom  they  never  confer.  Theee  men.  theee  quiet  auto- 
cratic managers,  are  thereby  ooade.  as  it  were.  m\iltlple  indi- 
viduals. In  them  are  oonoentrated  the  reaouroes.  the  ehojcwi,. 
the  (4>portunitiea.  to  brief,  the  power  of  thffiissnds  They  could 
never  of  themselves,  of  toelr  own  tfort  and  aagadty,  haw 
accumulated  the  vast  capital  th^  employ,  and  employ  as  if  it 
were  their  own;  and  yet  they  have  not  the  full  legal  re^>annbUi- 
tles  at  those  who  supplied  than  wito  it.  Because  they  have  the 
power  of  tho^isanda  they  have  not  toe  responslbUlty  common  to 
those  whose  power  they  use.    It  is  an  estraordinary  anoooaly. 

A  modem  oocporatlon  is  an  economic  aoeiety.  a  little  economic 
atate— and  not  always  Uttle,  even  as  compared  with  Stotea.  Many 
modem  coriMrationa  vrield  revenues  and  command  raaooroee  which 
no  ancient  state  poasassed.  and  which  some  modem  bodies  poUtle 


show  no  approach  to  to  their  budgets.  The  econamle  power  of 
society  itself  Is  concentrated  to  toem  for  tlie  conduct  of  thte. 
that,  or  the  other  sort  of  bustoess.  The  functtons  of  bostoesa  are 
differentiated  and  divided  amongst  them,  hot  the  power  for  eadi 
funcUon  is  massed.  In  some  Instances  even  toe  funetiona  are 
not  separated.  Ballroad  oompanlea  have  been  known  to  buy 
coal  minea.  Manufacturing  combtoatlons  have  been  obaei»ed  to 
devek^  a  score  of  subsidiary  todustrlea.  to  spread  a  network  of 
organization  over  related  enterprises,  and  aomettmes  even  over 
entetprlaea  ^vhose  relation  to  their  mato  undertaklnga  tt  la  dlfll- 
eult  for  the  lay  mind  to  perceive.  Sodety,  to  short,  has  dlsoor- 
ered  a  new  way  of  massing  ite  iseoumes  and  Ite  power  of  enters 
prtse.  Is  building  up  bodies  enonnmlr  outside  ite  bodies  pdltle 
which  noay.  if  wa  do  not  find  the  means  to  prevent  them,  the 
means  of  dlsnlnslng  the  rsq;>onslbillties  of  the  man  who  compoeo 
them,  dominate  bodies  pt^tte  tbemaaivca. 

And  these  huge  InAvtrial  ccganlsatlana  wa  eanttoaa  to  treat  •• 
legal  persona,  aa  tndivlduala.  which  we  must  not  think  cf  as  con- 
•lattng  of  psaona.  wlthto  which  we  despair  of  »fnahl1ng  the  taw  to 
pick  out  anybody  to  partlcnlar  to  put  either  Ito  rsstralnt  or  Ite 
S"«""»«nd  tqmn.  It  ta  cfaildMi.  tt  la  futlla.  it  Is  ridlculaaa.  One 
wtoka  of  the  old  OonfMsratlon.  whldi  we  had  to  abandon  beeauaa 
it  tried  to  govern  Statea  and  eouM  not  command  indlviduala.  Aa 
vaU  treat  aoeiety  IteeU  aa  a  onlt:  Insist  that  it  laqiaae  a  fine  iqjon 
itaelf  for  every  wrong  dene,  no  matter  how  notorious  it  may  be 
who  did  it:  suggest  that  it  onbarraaa  all  tte  [aiiiiiMsus  of  action 
and  even  break  iteelf  up  into  Ita  eonatltuent  parte  and  bagto  all 
over  agato  when  the  persona  whom  it  haa  trueted  prow*  dqanaved 
or  selflsh.  It  la  not  even  totereattog  to  continne  soeh  an  as- 
perlment. 

Soeie^  cannot  afford  to  have  IndMdnata  wield  tne  power  of 
thoiisands  without  personal  rsqxmstolUty.  It  cannot  afftod  to  tat 
Ite  atrongeet  man  be  the  only  men  who  am  Insi^—ihlu  to  thm 
taw.  Modem  demooRatto  aodety.  to  pertieatar.  cannot  afldrd  to 
constitute  ite  economic  imderteklngB  upon  the  »»««*»»»»«'»«^f  | 
artstocratto  principle  and  a<kipt  the 
great  men  thna  aet  up  can  do  no  wrong  which  win 
pereonally  amenahta  to  tha  taw  whlcn 
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industry  are  not  choeen  iqion  the  hvedt 
«taal  they  am)  toot  are  man  who  have  _ 
■o—etlmaa  tram,  utter  chaeuiity.  with  the 
which  should  charaotartos  a  free  eootety 
thelaes  arWtrwy  and  liies|>iaiBlliiii  whi 
may  became  king  4am  net  render  the 

I  wonld  not  have  yon  thtok  that  I  am  ^paatlnir  wtth  a  feeliiM 
Sf  *5I!?!I*^.*'^*^  the  man  who  have  to  our  day  gtv«i  the  Nattoh 
ite  eztraordinary  material  power  and  proapert^  by  an  eaaMs*  cf 
gsnlus  such  aa  to  days  gone  by  waa  uaed.  to  each  great  aae.  to 
build  emplree  and  alter  the  boundattoa  of  stotea.  I%m  dftawtog 
no  Indtctnaent;  no  Indictment  that  I  could  drew  vrouM  be  toi*^ 
Mo  todictment  that  hea  been  drawn  haa  been  juat.  but  only^ 
aoerated  and  diaqulettog.  The  time  for  hoetllltlee  haa  gone  by. 
Thenme  for  aconnmodattona,  for  '■wwwwmi  understanding  for  a 
sureeaae  of  econoBiic  warfare  and  the  tnauguration  of  the  peace 
th^  will  ooans  only  by  <v%»M»*ni  aacAfleee  and  nniwiaeeliiiie  haa 
come.  I  am  atoiply  trying  to  analyse  the  eitattog  eonatitution  of 
business  to  Uunt  wonta  of  tmth.  without  ^wttio^i^  at  nMsinai  (tf 
any  kind,  and  with  a  stogie,  dear  purpose.  r<— »<»  «« 

That  purpose  ta  to  recall  you  to  the  sarvtoe  of  the  Nation  m  a 
whde,  from  whidi  fan  have  been  drlfttog  away;  to  remind  you 
thatk  no  matter  what  the  esactloos  cf  Memtagal  MsMt.'no 
Si^'^*»Sf  £*^  "^  the  naoesdty  tar  spsctaSaatlcn  to  your 
practice  of  the  taw.  you  ere  not  the  asrvaote  of  spedal  lutoieats. 
the  mere  eqnrt  caaaaalara  of  thu^  that,  or  tbe  other  gmup  «f 
ton  giTdtans  cf  the  general  psaos.  the  guMea  of 
who  aeek  to  raellm  by  eoaae  beat  aceamamdatlon  tkt  rto 
of  men.  Wtth  that  purpoaa  to  view.  I  am  mIIim  you  to 
agato  at  the  corporation.  •  '^ 

»>■  ^ffy»«iH»to  oonvantaner  but  to  tt  a  n waij  burden? 

Mooem  nsistoeae  to  no  doubt  beet  eondneted  upon  a  great  aoate 
tor  whldi  the  waauiwa  of  a  atogta  tndlvMual  are  mantftoetly  ta- 
snmctent.  Money  and  men  must  be  msssed  to  order  to  te  the 
thlnga  that  muat  be  dene  for  ttie  support  and  tadUtatlan  of 
aaodem  life.  Whettker  energy  or  eooaumy  be  your  standaitU  it  to 
pl^  enough  that  we  cannot  go  back  to  the  dd  compettUve  system 
wader  which  indlviduata  were  the  compettton.  #uie  on£^ 
tion  and  oooperetlon  have  made  toe  nmdem  world  poasible  and 
must  matotato  it.  They  have  developed  gentus  as  w^  as  wealth. 
Z^°*^!2??  ^J^**  **»  eapadty  and  to  glfte  companbta  to  the 
higher  glfte  of  stateamanahip  becauae  of  ^em  and  toe  oppcrtn- 
nlties  they  have  afforded  exceptional  men  Bat  vre  have  «V?nt 
things  In  pursuit  of  them,  and  have  nursed  notions  reganttoc  them, 
which  are  no  neoeesary  part  of  what  we  aeek.  We  can  havemr! 
Poretlona.  can  retato  toem  to  unimpatred  eOtatuicy,  without  de- 
priving law  of  Ite  andent  searching  eOcacy.  tte  inezoreble  man- 
date toat  men.  not  aodetlea.  must  suffer  for  wrongs  done  The 
major  promise  cf  all  taw  to  moral  responsibility,  toe  moral  re- 
aponsfbiUty  of  todivlduata  for  theh:  acta  and  oonqjlradea.  and 
no  other  foundation  can  any  man  lay  upon  which  a  stahto  fabric 
at  eqtotoble  Justice  can  be  reared. 

I  caU  your  attention  to  the  fact,  therefore,  that  tt  to  perftetly 
poasible  to  have  oorporattons  and  serve  aU  the  nnnearttles  and 
conveniences  of  modem  aodety  by  means  of  the  great  **fn»rtni>- 
Uota  of  wealto  and  energy  which  we  have  found  to  be  ao  ex- 
cellent, and  yet  dlqwnse  wtth  a  larga  part  of  the  quite  outworn 
and  now  to  many  respecte  deeply  demoraltolng  fiction  that  a  eor- 
pomtlon  to  an  Indlvlstoto  perscm.  Of  course,  we  muat  conttoue 
to  regard  tt  as  an  arttfldal  person  so  far  as  to  neoeseary  to  mabl* 
It  to  hold  Bodi  property  as  noay  be  proper  for  the  execution  of 
Ito  charter  purpoaee.  to  sue  and  be  aoed.  and  to  oonduet  Ito  boal- 
neesthrou^  oOoen  who  neak  f  or  tt  aa  a  Whole,  and  whoae  algna- 
tnrea  and  erdera  are,  under  tte  bytaws  and  resolutions,  binding 
upon  It.  It  must  act  and  live  as  a  person,  and  muat  be  r*p*!>le 
of  enjoying,  wliat  Indtvldnata  cannot  enjoy,  a  certato  perpetuity 
cf  power  and  antborlty,  though  individual  men  wtthto  it  ocsne  and 
go.  live.  dto.  resign,  or  are  translated.  Bat  there  tte  unity  should 
stop. 

In  reapeet  of  the  req^onafbOlty  which  the  taw  tmpneee  to  erttar  to 
protect  eodety  itsslf.  to  order  to  protect  men  and  commtmttles 
•gainst  wrongs  which  are  not  breachea  of  contract  but  TTiTames 
•gatost  the  puMlc  totaieet.  the  onmmon  weUais.  It  to  la^ieiattvw 
Cat  we  aliODid  regard  capcraOona  aa  merely  groiqw  of  Indlvktoato^ 
ftom  wtildi  it  may.  t>— *»fl|rff,  be  hwrffr  to  pidE  out  partleutar  per- 
sons for  punitfunant  than  it  to  to  pick  them  out  of  the 
body  cf  iinweeoilatod  men.  but  ftom  which  tt  to,  nsverth 
stbto  to  pick  tXiem  out — poeeibly  not  only  but  ahaolotely 
tt  bnalneea  to  ever  agato  to  be  mcrmliaad.  "7 
ttnae  to  be  oaed  ••  a  convenleDos  to  the  transaetlcn  cf 
but  they  must  cease  to  be  need  as  a  covert  for 
TlM  managen  of  corporatlona  themaelvae  al, 
Who  originated  the  acta  charged  against  them  aa  dona  In 
ventlon  of  toe  taw;  to  than  no  means  by  which  tbdr  _ 

be  dtodcssd  to  the  oOhsen  of  JcntleeT  Svery  act.  every  pdio  in  the 
conduct  of  the  aSWn  of  axDrporatlon  crlgtoatea  witnaoma  par- 
tleatar  oOoer.  ooomlttee.  or  bowd.  The  ottoer.  the  ccaamlttea.  tte 
board  whleh  orders  an  aet  or  crlgtoatea  a  policy  contrary  to  the  taw 
of  toe  land  cr  Intended  to  neatrallae  or  contravene  It  to  an  Inaur- 
'nrt  society,  the  man  or  bmo  who  originate  any  audi  act 
ahoidd  be  pnnlsliad.  and  tttcy  aloaie.  It  to  not  naoaaeary 
cBrpmnthm  ^owM  ba  brofcen  up.  tt  to  not  tolrllMt  tha 
toxwiM  be  andeted  to  dxmagas.  S  there  am  dam^na 
t»  ba  pid^  Itoay  tfHRrid  ba  paid  oat  of  tha  prtvsto  maaMaTtba 


oT tn»t  and  "'^^r^-^^i*^  &m  eUboratwl  wlthlii  them  |  tbe  indlvlduia— not  to  make  tne  auDoramaie  maepenaen*  oi 
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of  tte  fitfit  li  pnfteCly 
of  an  tanvywi;  to  mr^^  '^' 
by  Domttac  oat 


_  m 

In  partlealar  has 
wnXtim  eaaxkot  be  cor^ 

at  MftT»-*"«^ff  the  facta 


who  ■«  imQt  PiB^' 
„    It  la  tlM  m^  of 
laCtewaadthanC 
. aoaettva  vagrte 

^^  TTS  wtaod  tha  tev  o(  libal  to 

KttOB  to  ana  aaa«taar  tat 
utfad  tha  llbal. 
Ubalad.    Cbanetv  cannot  ba 

SSttinaSnofSilroarwte  It  la  that  <ttd  ttilbtof  «  who  It  la 

that  bM  ban  tahm^  *&  >>**  rapvttatlaiit  ^ 

I  know  that  «ha  ««tt«  la  not  aa  almpla  aa  it  aowkte.  I  taqy 
tbat  aoma  Mrporatkni  an  In  faot  cwitmnart  tnm  tha  ootaida, 
not  fMm  tha  iSda;  that  It  oftaa  happaaoa  that  aoma  man  or  aomo 
Sin^SS^tfW  who  aio  Dot  ^r«tolt.  dtraetc«ta  d^^ 
BollCTrtto  mdivldiMl  aeta.  Its  attttoda  toward  law  ai^  mx^* 
Sd  ttetitemaD  who  aet  wtthm  tt  an  Itttla  ba|^  than  aato- 

It  not  ■ananlly  mattar  ot  eaaaaan  knowladfa  who  thay  ant 
WooM  tttate  aKtoaoMmarr  afloman  and  totamcanea  to  darlaa 
lawa  whiflh  would  laarh  tham  alaot  What  wa  an  after,  of  eouraa. 
Is  to  obtain  laws  which  will  wovant  tha  um  o(  oarpontlooato 
tta  poblle  hurt  aod  (Um^w%  Wa  taow  ^*  «^»«  ^ 
shootahtt  anamy  waa  not  In  tha  gon.  that  ha  i>Bipl7wad  tt. 
Ind^tttBO  Dart  of  tha  iiiailianlim  of  tha  fim  ttaalf  la  crlmlnatly 
UAhteTWa  «an  aMarally  diaeonr  who  iMd  tha  gm  and  how  ha 
xlSrtk  whatanr^B  eimiiii«  Mod  aaeraey.  Wa  can  also  find  out 
who  mm  tha  ootpcmtlaaa  ataHiat  tha  poblle  mtanst;  and  wa 
Z^vSLh  hla.  ortham.  If  wa  wttU  whathar  they  bakmg  to  tha 

ShM5>«»«'»*»iaonlBaf1nn  nf  tht  tt-i *«—  '^  ~*     Our  pfroe- 

^e«  at  evldanaa  nay  ban  to  be  conalilerably  altered,  but  we  can 
altar  tham:  our  formal  oonoeptlan  of  partlaa  m  bitercat  may  ban 
tobe  acSodad.  hot  tt  la  eaay  to  cirtand  tt;  our  mak»-beUen  that 
in  Maaaencribody  la  tha  traanetlaa  but  than  who  an  avowed 
and  fomal  mamban  of  tha  orMnilwtlon  may  ban  to  be  dls> 
carded,  but  that  ought  to  be  a  reUefto  our  oooeeleDon.  W^^^ 
aUowad  uuiaaina  to  ba  rldlcaloorfy  limited  and  embocraaeed  Vf 
the  theory  that  a  eorporatkm  la  an  IndlTlalble  person  not  only, 
bat  ^a  nobody  oat£  of  it.  no  matter  how  intimate  hla  uw 
wSi  M^£aMy  be  broi«bt  into  tha  autt  by  any  gente«l  lawyer 
M  in  tha  ortbodas  aehoola  of  law.  A  eonwration  la  merely  a 
SoonSeat  l^^«nt  of  boalnan  and  we  may  regulate  Ita  use 
MwrSnf^dthon  who  on  it.  Han  la  mareljr  an  artlflelal. 
a  fletmoua  petaon.  whom  God  did  not  make  or  endow,  which  we 
oataalna  ban  made  with  our  own  handa  and  can  alter  as  we 
wllL  I  an  no  law  of  natun  In  our  way.  but  only  aome  laws  of 
erldann  and  of  ooiponte  theory  which  we  J**!*  f«t|?<*^  ^      . 

TrawlOaay  xhat^  many  inatanen  tt  »  not  fair  to  pick  out 
for  punlahmant  the  parU^woflloer  ;rtio  «^2!^  •  <J?«  ?^ 
iMwna  he  naUv  hadno  freedom  In  the  matter;  that  he  la  hlm- 
a?  «mAir  orten.  enrdan  no  individual  liberty  of  choice,  la  a 
donuny  mamrT^**"  tnm  without.  I  reply  that  society  ahould 
Pimtt  nonia  to  carry  out  orders  which  an  agalnat  law  and 
SSbie  DoUey.  and  that.  If  you  will  but  put  one  or  two  eon- 
oSraDiMdummiM  in  the  pcaoltentlary.  then  will  be  no  mora 
dl^mm  tar  hire.  Too  can  atop  the  traflc  in  dummlea.  and  then. 
wlMnXtba  idn  baa  taken  root  In  tha  corponte  mind  that  dummies 
wffl  bOvoanflaeated,  pardon  the  one  or  two  Innocent  man  who  noay 
haspan  to  ban  got  Into  Jail.  Then  will  not  be  many  and  the 
eortooi  of  the  tra^  wm  Chaafal 

Than  an  other  oorponta  matten  worthy  at  your  attention. 
bat  they  do  not  latlmattfy  oonoem  my  pnemt  theme.  X  think 
yon  omit  admit,  fdr  esainple.  that  tha  poettion  of  the  minority 
fiy.^»w»iMy^i.  frii  BMBtofoar  Btatea.  axtremdy  unsatisfactory. 
I  do  not  wonder  that  ha  arwwtlmna  doubto  whether  corponte 
■took*  an  proptfty  at  all  or  not.  H*  don  not  aeem  to  enjoy  any 
of  the  aobrtratlxJ  tkfitU  of  pruperti  in  connection  with  them, 
■e  to  ii— It  esntrlbutliM  money  tat  the  ooodoct  of  a  buslnen 
-  ^^ '- —     U  he  don  not  appron  of 


no&lng  for  It  but  to  aeU  the  stodc 
depredated  Ita  value  immensely) 


which  other  man  run  aa  they  . 
wkat  they  do.  thav  aaema  notfa 

moogh  their  acta  may  ban  depr -_ — - — .,^  ^, 

^    ^^^  or  proteet  without  being  told  to  mind  hla 

i«ry  thing  he  waa  mnooently  trying  to  dol 
Ithinti  whi^  an  not  satisfactory  about  thla 
■wnfif^  the  uMDcy  of  many  man  into  one  pile  for  the  un  of  a 
birtof  dmetors.  and  to  my  mind  « J».^5«»J  »»«  tatft  aa 
tf  aodaty  to  make  tham  satlafaetory.  R  H  tha  duty 
pntt^an  to  an  to  it  that  no  man**  powen  exceed  or  lie 
of  hla  l^al  and  |wynyl  nqxmatbilltlea— that  the  car> 
be  flwde  a  men  oonnnlenn  of  buatnen  and  not  a  meana 
or  UianiiaMnilt  mnnry.  Ita  Interior  and  all  men  within  tt  aa 
■  Liinwltis  tin  tha  law  w  Ita  esterlor  and  tha  acattared  indtvlduala 
who  ban  no  eerponte  anbuA  tnm  which  to  work  their  will. 

X  ban  wad  the  eorpontlon  merely  aa  an  flluatntion.  Xt 
■tanda  la  tha  fangraund  of  all  modem  eeonomlc  qoeatlonw.  ao 
far  M  tha  united  Statn  an  eounrned.  Xt  la  aoetaty^  I*?^ 
msana  of  aOMtln  life  in  the  field  of  tndnatry.  Sodatf  muat  get 
oomploli  eentrol  of  Ita  ixwtruraenit  or  tafl.  But  I  ban  uaed  tt 
only  aa  an  Utnatrattan  of  a  great  then*,  a  themo  greater  than 
any  ali^a  IBoatratlan  coaM  cnnipan  nanwiTy.  the  reaponalhlUty 
«f  tha  lawyer  to  Um  eommuntty  ha  ptofwa  to  nrn. 

Too  ne  not  a  nan  body  of  espart  Imalnan  advlaan  In  tha 
field  of  etm  law.  or  a  men  body  of  eapert  adneatn  f er  thon 
who  fot  entnvled  la  tha  madbn  of  ^  edmlaal  law.  Ton  wa 
of  tha  pftfUta.  of  tha  State  ttaoif.  Ton  an  ondar  boada 
"m  gNMral  lataraat.  tha  inlagrtty  and  aoaUtfbtonant  of 
la  the  advm  yea  gtn  indHkluala.  Xt  la 
to  advin  thon  who  make  the  lai 


isnefai  latereot.  with  a  Tlew  to  the  »»«"o»^»j2,«7*^  ..^ 
£«Ue  condition  that  the  law  can  reech.  tije  wmo^  «  g^ 
otatode  to  progien  and  fair  dealing  that  the  law  can  remove, 
the  liKhtentns  of  every  burden  the  law  can  lift  and  tha  righting 
of  evSy  wrong  the  law  can  rectify.  The  services  of  «»•  J«5« 
sn  indispensable,  not  only  in  the  application^of  the  •opepted 
Bcoeeeen  of  the  law,  the  interpretation  of  exlHttng  ruin  in  tha 
daUy  opantions  of  life  and  business.  His  services  are  in^*- 
«.^^X»Ki«  f\mn  In  ^f<.rtng  snd  in  making  the  law  clear  with  regard 
to  reeponelblllty.  to  afSanlaation.  to  liability,  and,  abon  all.  to 
the  relation  of  private  rights  to  the  pubUo  interest. 

The  structura  of  mod«n  society  Is  a  struetura  of  law,  rattier 
than  of  cortom.  The  lawyer^  advloe  is  more  than  ev«  nepea- 
aary  to  the  State  therefon.  Communitln  as  well  as  Indivlduala 
stud  in  constant  need  of  his  guidance.  This  used  to  be  oom^ 
monplaoe  doctrine  amongst  tis;  why  does  it  now  need  to  be 
preached  again?  Is  it  mere  accident  that  the  relation  of  the  legal 
profeeslon  to  affairs  has  changed?  Is  it  merely  because  tho 
greater  constitutional  questions  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  eettled 
and  legal  debates  give  place  to  industrial  enterprln.  a  great  age 
of  material  f<dlowing  a  great  age  of  political  development?  Has 
it  been  merely  a  dumge  of  clrctunstancn.  or  has  It  bnn  a  change 
of  attitude  and  spirit  as  well  on  the  part  of  the  profession  itself? 
Hm  not  the  lawyer  allowed  himself  to  become  part  of  the  Indus- 
trial development,  has  he  not  been  sucked  into  the  channels  of 
buslnen.  has  be  not  changed  his  connections  and  becomeiyt 
of  the  nMTcantile  structure  rather  than  part  of  the  general  social 
structura  of  our  Ccmunonwealths.  as  he  used  to  be?  Has  he  not 
turned  away  from  bis  former  interests  and  dutin  and  becoma 
narrowed  to  a  technical  function? 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause.  It  Is  evident  that  he  now  regatds 
tilmnolT  aa  the  counsel  of  individuals  exclusively  and  not  of  oom- 
munltlea.  He  may  plead  the  new  OTganlzation  of  politics,  which 
seems  to  exclude  all  counsel  except  that  of  party  success  and  per- 
sonal control;  he  may  argue  that  public  questions  have  chained, 
have  drifted  away  from  his  field,  and  that  his  advice  Is  no  longer 
asked,  but  whatever  his  explanation  or  excun  the  fact  is  the 
same.  He  does  not  play  the  part  he  iised  to  play:  he  don  not 
show  the  spirit  In  affaln  he  uaed  to  show.  He  don  not  do  what 
he  ought  to  do. 

For  thera  never  waa  a  t<»»*.  tn  fact,  when  his  advice,  his  dlsta- 
tcreatcd  and  eameat  advice,  was  mora  needed  than  it  la  now  in 
the  exigent  prorcwrn  of  reform.  In  the  busy  processn  of  legislation 
through  which  we  an  passing,  with  so  singular  a  mixture  of  hope 
^jfA  sppr^enslon.    I  hear  a  great  many  lawyera  Join  the  cry  of. 
the  businessmen,  that  it  Is  time  legislaton  left  buslnen  alooa. 
allowed  it  to  recover  from  the  confusion  and  distraction  of  regula- 
tive statutee,  altered  tariffs,  and  supervising  commlwUnnB.  flndjta 
natural  methods  again,  and  go  forward  upon  a  way  of  prosperity 
whkth  will  not  be  beset  by  fear  and  uncertainty.    But  the  cry  la 
futile,  the  impatience  which  gives  rise  to  it  Is  selfish  snd  ignorant. 
Nothing  la  MtUed  or  can  be  let  alone  when  it  is  known  to  be 
witrng  untn  it  is  set  right.    We  have  setUed  nothing  In  our  recent 
reform  legislation.    That  Is  the  reason  it  is  so  unsatisfactory,  and 
why  some  prudent  and  thoughtful  men  grow  tired  of  tt.    But 
that  is  only  another  reason  for  seeldng  out  and  finding  what  will 
be  the  lu^ipy  and  sucoeesful  way  of  setting  our  economic  Intereets 
in  order.    There  hn  been  no  satisfactory  settlement,  but  thera 
must  be  one.    Publio  opinion  ia  wider  awake  about  then  matten 
Xh*-n  it  has  been  within  the  memory  of  any  man  living,  and  it  Is 
not  going  to  turn  away  frcnn  time  until  wtisfactory  reforms  of  the 
lAw  ara  toimd.    Thaw  wUl  be  no  peace  untu  a  happy  and  honor- 
able basis  of  peace  has  been  hit  upon.    Lawyers  may  come  into 
the  eettiement  or  stay  out  of  it,  as  they  please,  but  a  setUement 
then  must  be.    For  one,  I  hope  that  they  will  not  stay  out.    I 
fear  that  it  would  be  disastrous  for  them  to  do  so— disastrous  to 
them  and  to  society.    X  covet  for  them  their  old  and  honorable 
leadership  In  publio  counseL 
■  Just  bwrawffft  they  have  so  burled  themnlvn  in  modern  bustnees. 
Just  becausft  they  have  been  so  intimate  a  part  of  it.  they  know 
better  than  anyone  else  knows  what  legal  adjustments  have  and 
have  not  been  made — ^know  the  practices  that  circumvent  the  law. 
even  the  r*^<r*^^  law,  and  the  provisions  of  statute  and  court 
procedure  that  might  put  a  stc^  to  them  or  squara  them  with 
wtiat  the  interests  of  the  whole  community  demand,  theira  is  tha 
special  responsibility  to  advln  remedies.    Theira  has  been  the  part 
of  intimate  counsel  In  all  that  has  been  going  on.    Tlie  country 
holds  them  largely  responsible  for  it.    It  distrusts  every  "corpo- 
ration laaryer."    It  si4>posn  him  in  league  with  persons  whom  it 
hn  learned  to  dmd.  to  whom  it  ascribn  a  degree  of  aelfldinen 
which  in  effect  makn  them  publie  enemlea,  whatever  their  motivea 
or  their  private  character  may  be.    And  the  lawyer — what  don  ho 
do?    Ha  stands  stoutly  on  the  defensive.    He  advlsn  his  client 
how  he  may  make  shift,  no  matter  how  the  law  runs.    He  dedam 
that  buslnen  would  go  very  well  and  every  man  get  his  due  If 
(mly  leglsltaton  would  keep  their  hands  off.    He  knpe  his  expert 
advm  for  private  persons  and  eritidan  thon  who  strugi^  with- 
out hla  countenance  or  aaslstanoe  along   the  difficult   road  of 
reform.    It  is  not  a  promising  situation. 

Oar  reforms  must  be  legal  reforms.  It  is  a  pity  they  ^ould  go 
forward  without  the  aid  of  thon  who  have  studied  the  law  In  ita 
habit  tm  it  lives,  thon  who  know  what  is  practicaUe  and  what  la 
not,  thon  who  know,  or  shotild  know,  if  anybody  does,  the  history 
of  liberty. 

Tha  blstary  of  liberty  hi  a  hirtory  of  law.   Men  are  not  fm  when 

Umt  han  merely  eaneei?ed  what  their  rlghte  should  be.    They  ara 

not  aat  fm  by  phlloanphm  of  right.    Ttutx  theorln  of  the  righto 

of  man  may  even  lead  them  aatray.  may  make  them  break  their 

la  pozntt  of  hflfMs  thaiy  can  aanr  xtaiiaa,  ohiecta  tba  can 


grasp.  Ideala  ttat  wlB  fbravfer  eltide  them.  Nothing  la  aaon 
practical  than  the  actxial  body  of  liberty.  It  eonalste  of  «w»f»»i««Afi« 
ttased  upon  experlenn,  or.  rather,  of  prwetlon  that  ara  of  tike  very 
easence  of  experlenn.  A  right  is  worth  fleeting  for  only  when  tt 
can  be  put  Into  (^>eratian.  It  can  be  put  into  operation  only  when 
ite  scope  and  limitation  can  be  aocuratdy  definal  in  terms  of  legal 
procedure;  and  e'nn  then  it  may  amount  to  nothing  If  the  legal 
procedure  be  dlflkolt,  cosUy,  or  eomplleated.  Liberty  of  speedi  la 
defined  tn  the  law  of  idander  and  of  lltwl.  and  beeomn  mere  llcenn 
against  which  then  is  no  protection  if  the  law  of  aiander  or  of 
libel  be  duncutt  or  oostSy  or  uncertain  to  apply.  Liberty  of  the 
person  Is  defined  only  when  the  law  hu  carefully  enomeratad  the 
circumstancn  tn  which  it  may  be  violated,  the  drcumstenon  la 
whldi  arreate  and  Unprlsonmente  and  army  drafte  and  an  the  other 
limitetions  upon  which  society  may  insist  for  ite  protection  or  con- 
venience will  be  lawful.  Ite  reattty,  ite  solidarity  eoiMtste  in  the 
definiteness  of  the  exoeptlona.  In  the  praotleality  of  tiia  actoal 
arrangemente. 

And  it  Is  put  of  ite  definltenen  and  reality  that  liberty  Is  always 
peraonal,  never  aggregate;  always  a  ttilng  inhering  in  tndlvldaala 
taken  singly,  never  in  groups  or  corporations  or  o(»uBnnttlea.  Tha 
IndlvlBlble  unit  of  aociety  la  the  IndividuaL  Be  te  alao  the  in- 
digestible unit.  He  cannot  be  merged  or  put  into  oomblnation 
wtthoat  being  lost  to  liberty,  benun  loat  to  Independenn.  Make 
of  him  a  fraction  Instead  of  an  integer,  and  you  have  tirokcn  hla 
gptrit,  cut  off  the  souren  of  his  life.  That  is  why  I  plead  w  ear- 
nestly for  the  individualization  of  reqaonsitkOity  within  the  oor- 
poretion;  for  the  eatablishment  of  the  principle  by  law'  that  a  man 
has  no  more  right  to  do  a  wrong  h  a  member  of  a  ooiporatton  than 
as  an  individual.  Bstebllsh  that  principle,  eat  away  the  under- 
growth of  law  that  tm  sprung  up  ao  rankly  about  the  oorporatton 
and  nuMle  of  it  an  ambaah  and  covert,  and  it  wlU  give  every  man 
the  right  to  ny  "no"  again,  to  refun  to  do  wrong,  no  matter  who 
orden  him  to  do  it.  It  win  make  a  man  of  him.  It  is  in  hla 
Interast  no  less  ttian  in  the  Intenat  of  society  which  must  sn  to 
It  that  wrongrtotng  Is  put  a  stop  to. 

We  are  upon  the  eve,  gentlemen,  of  a  great  noonstraetlon.  It 
calls  for  creative  stetesmanshlp  u  no  age  hn  done  slnn  tiuit  great 
age  in  which  we  set  up  the  Oovemment  under  which  we  Un,  that 
Government  which  was  the  admiration  of  ttie  world  untfl  it 
euffered  wrongs  to  grow  up  under  It  which  have  made  many  of 
our  own  compatriote  question  the  freedom  of  oar  institutions  and 
preach  revolution  against  them.  I  do  not  fear  revolution.  I  do  not 
fear  it  even  if  It  ocMnes.  I  have  unshaken  faith  in  the  power  of 
America  to  keep  ite  Mlf -possession.  If  revolution  oomn,  it  win 
come  in  peaceful  guise,  as  It  came  when  we  put  aside  the  crude 
government  of  the  Confederation  and  created  the  great  Federal 
stete  which  governed  individuals,  not  corporations,  and  which  has 
been  these  130  yean  our  vehicle  of  progren.  And  tt  need  not 
come.  I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  It  win  eome.  Some 
radical  ctiangw  we  must  make  in  our  law  and  practin.  Some  re- 
constructions we  must  push  forward  which  a  new  age  and  new 
clrcumstencn  impose  upon  us.  But  we  can  do  It  aU  in  calm  and 
sober  fashion,  like  stotesmen  and  patrlote.  Let  us  do  it  also  like 
lawyers.  Let  us  lend  a  hand  to  make  the  structure  symmetrical, 
well  proportioned,  solid,  perfect.  Let  no  future  generation  have 
cause  to  aceun  ua  of  having  stood  aloof.  Indifferent,  half  hostUe, 
or  of  having  impeded  the  realization  of  right.  Let  us  make  sura 
that  liberty  shall  never  repudiate  us  as  its  friends  and  guidn. 
We  are  the  servante  of  society,  the  bond  servante  of  Justin. 


Time,  America,  and  Roosevelt  March  On 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  KEY  PITTMAN 

OF  NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  March  9  ilegisJative  day  of  Monday,  Mar.  8),  1937 


ADDBE8S  BY  HOW.  JOSEPH  fi.  MSgWAW.  THB  ASBIBTAWT  TO 
THE  ATTORNEY  OENBEtAL,  AT  THE  VICTCWY  IHNIfER  HELD 
UNDER  THE  ATTSPICES  OP  THE  DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE.  AT  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA..  MARCH  4.  10S7 


Mr.  PTTTMAN.  lifr.  Presideiit,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  Joseph  B.  Keenan.  Assistant  to  the  Attor- 
ney Gefieral.  uptm  the  occasion  of  the  Victory  Dfmier  at 
New  Orleans.  La.,  on  liCarch  4. 1937.  Tlie  address  is  entitled 
"Time,  Am»ica,  and  Roosevelt  March  On." 

There  being  no  objecticHi,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricou,  as  follows: 


We  are  gathered  to  celebrate  a  macnlfleent  national  vktory. 
Last  Novmnber,  sftcr  a  spirited  eontest,  the  people  at  this  eouatiy 
In  46  out  of  48  Stetes  emphatically  registered  their  appMval  at  and 
voteed  their  thanla  te  cps  of  the  greatest  PresWents  In  ths  hUtory 
of  Amertea.    And  LmtMaaa.  «hkih  never  yet  has 


A>  tt  It  flMlBgaad  ivopw  to  oelsbnite  thU  vtetery  tare  ta  tlw 

romanlo  elty  at  mm  Ortsanii,  tha  great  southern  meteopelis  when 
the  heart  of  demoaacf  te  strong  and  vrtiere  the  good  nstore  and 
charm  of  tte  people  have  andesred  them  to  ao  many  mUnoes  at 
their  fdlow  Araenosne. 

Last  Novembers  vletary  vas  more  than  a  party  triumph,  tat  tt 
had  real  patrtotle  rtgnWrsans  tf  the  forces  of  reactton  had 
triumphed,  I  fear  we  would  again  be  reverting  to  the  unhappy 
daysof  mlnantyeonttnl.  My  fMsada.  the  day  ot  tryanny  at  the  few 
has  definitely  pasasd.  for  we  Americans  want  none  of  tt  and  win 
have  none  of  It.  Surope  awy  seethe  in  the  waiter  of  InCvBatlonal 
hatreds,  crushing  out  dMnooaetes  and  foat«rli«  ooaomonten  in 
one  part  and  fiaectem  In  another,  but  here  the  Aaterlean  peaple 
adamant  In  their  determination  to  make  aecun  petaonal^^ 
and  the  proteetlaa  of  private  ptopeity. 

In  spite  of  this  overwhelmli«  victory,  tt  seems  tta*  a 

menace  still  threatens  oar  oountry.  for  reaettooary  mouoa  continue 
to  struggle  to  inflict  their  rule.  attemptlM  to  oontral  throwh 
reactionary  governmental  iMUUrtions. 

Be  not  deceived^  These  toroes  are  seeking  to  annul  laws  enacted 
In  an  orderly  faahkm  by  the  duty  elected  lepieaentattvM  at  tha 
people.  Remember,  our  executive  and  legislative  branehea  of  tha 
Oovemment  are  oboeen  by  direct  vote  of  the  peopte  at  ribort  and 
!ir*^  if.^?T^  ■"'••*!f •"*•*  Bwwpa  rater  to  the  PrsaldeBt  of 
the  United  States  as  a  dietetar  and  to  Members  of  the  rniMTsm 
of  the  United  States  as  "rubber  staaKps."  It  Is  about  time  that 
we  advert  to  the  facte  and  reeaU  to  mind  ttiat  before  any  law 
be  enacted  It  must  be  passed  by  A  majority  of  the  Hoiise  of 
sentatlves.  the  entlra  persoBBel  cf  which  la  chosen  every  1  years, 
and  then  ap^oved  by  a  majorltiy  of  the  United  States  Senate,  one- 
third  of  which  body  Is  llkawlss  ehoseai  by  a  direct  vote  at  th» 
people  every  a  years.  Bills  proptssd  for  pamacr  mwt  pass  tha 
scrutiny  of  the  Senate  and  House  committees  before  marhlM  the 
floor  of  the  Ccmgrees  for  conskleratlon.  These  eoBmlttate  not  In- 
frequently conduct  heaitngs  where  the  pertinent  facte  ara  smfui 
bled  and  considered  before  any  action  Is  taken.  Thw  you  wltt 
realize  that  the  enactment  of  a  law  In  our  country  Is  aaythliM 
but  a  hai^Maard  affair.  Bvery  Senator  and  BepraaentetM* 
full  (^portunlty  to  discuss  ai^  law  proposed,  and  his 

often  widely  publlelaed.    These  are  oertalnly  not 

methods.  These  are  the  stqie  taken  by  repreeentetlves  of  a 
people  providing  fOr  thslr  government.  Anyone  who  Ignoraa  thto 
(^Kration  of  govonment.  Ignores  Vkke  most  vital  of  democratic 
functions,  for  in  a  democracy  aa  a  nile  the  peopte  speak  throvch 
their  legislative  bodies.  When  the  Congress  of  the  UiUted  Stataa 
^ealcs  In  passing  a  law  it  records  the  eaprcwed  will  and  deslie  of 
the  people  of  this  country  In  legal  and  orderly  fashion.  You  are 
all  familiar  with  the  veto  power  of  our  Chief  Executive. 

Now,  vrhen  these  three  independent  branches  of  the  lawmaklM 
machinery  so  4>eak  in  agreement,  as  they  must  do  If  a  law  Is  to  ba 
enacted,  the  voice  of  the  people  Is  b^ng  recorded  deteiy.  *w^ 
anyone  who  f  aUs  to  reeognlas  thte  as  the  voice  of  the  peopte  fllrte 
with  disaster  In  this  or  any  other  democratic  nation.  So  when 
laws  pass  with  overwhelming  support  in  both  House  and  Senato 
and  have  the  lyproval  of  the  Presldettt,  if  the  eame  then  cannot 
be  made  effective-far  any  reason  the  machinery  of  Um  OownmeBt 
is  out  of  order,  for  the  wlU  of  the  peopte  h««"»»Mf«  laoperatlva.  and 
unless  the  will  of  the  peo|rie  prevails  tlM  plUara  of  democracy  fail. 
Be  assured  %bat  tills  te  true;  you  cannot  continuously  defteit  the 
will  of  the  peopte  (granted  that  yon  are  assured  that  It  to  the  wm 
of  the  peoirie)  without  antcmatically  setting  up  a  dtetatonhip. 
Beoauee  any  pereoa  or  body  ruling  without  consulting  with  cr  In 
defiance  of  the  popular  and  fivprrsstd  wiu  of  the  pec^e  thteaby 
aiinimes  the  rote  of  dictator.  And  t— ^*»^  of  a  dictator  hasw 
you  ever  heard  a  person  called  dictator  becanse  ha  strt^glod  to 
maintain  the  authority  of  the  legislative  brandi  of 
Quite  the  contrary.  Whether  you  advert  to  the 
mnite  of  Europe  or  the  communistic,  in  either  «~^-~fT  you  will 
find  that  theee  dlotetors  have  completely  nbftlfthwl  the 
branch  of  their  govemmoUs.    In  place  of  such  branA  of' 

ment  a  small  group  of  men  constitute _   

authority  and  evidently  Intend  to  contlBue  as  suA  ss  Umw  as  th^ 
live  or,  as  one  might  ssy,  during  good  behavior.  Can  yon  ptetwa 
Ttanklln  Roosevelt  in  his  jveeent  battte  to  prevont  the  nnUlSon- 
timi  of  tews  enacted  In  an  orderly  way  1^  the  nni^iiM  of 
United  Stetes,  which  Is  elected  by  the  people,  — ^tn'ng 
power?  Would  not  %hl(t  newly  created  autocrat  be  stsmisiim  out 
of  role  In  hte  struggte  for  laws  for  the  benefit  of  all  ciossea  of 
peopte  In  thte  oountry? 

Much  to  being  said  In  criticism  of  a  plan  contained  la  a 
message  of  the  President  to  Pnngross  concerning 
of  the  Vsderal  oourte.  The  President's  propoeal  pravktes  that 
whenever  a  Judge  reaches  the  i^  of  70  years  he  may  rattre 
full  pay  If  he  has  served  In  such  capacity  for  IB  jsars,  fbr 
judge  who  reaches  the  ace  of  70  and  who  eteote  to  sMU  servo  In 
his  cepacia,  the  Court  may  be  enlarged  to  peovido  aa  *«*^<*TBal 
judge.  However,  the  Supreme  Oonrt  may  novwr  mrroad  U  hi 
number. 

Now,  Instead  of  rteennndlng  to  peraexMl 
finding,  tec  us  emawilna  the  facts.    Ptor  the  teat 
tveme  Court  noaslstod  of  Bla»  menitiiin     ptve 
■»»  ^  *«»  chaassd  by  oote  of  Oonvass  fnam  •  to  7,  from  7  to  •. 
from  0  to  10,  thea  baofc  to  1  and  np  to  9  again     — 
took  piece  pwrowmt  to  tewa  paamd  by  tte 
by  tte  Prwsliteni  of  Ite  Patted  Sttai  la  full 
stltutlon.  and  wtthont  tte  tefall^ 

*•  •  ^^B^^^mo  ^Da*  ^ao  naaBBor  ahovHd  bo  tnccossod  to  IM 
tteapoovModr — 
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Vftllaii 


iB  ttlA  l^rt  to  VHIV  BtOM  ****^  tbr86 

mm'at  th»  eooBtrr  bmn  tttan  &▼•  timm.    ^ 

totoy  brtlerw  that  th»  eountry  would  *«*^J3*J5^25?  »>,« 
lartly  aMaiiM  that  tho  OongrMi  must  b*  la  cnor  In  this 

*l!?3Si«.  I  thtok  w.  an  c«i  ngwe  thatth.  tampo  o«ltf. 
baTliiaSaMa  in  the  lart  »  y««.  tr«^  ba»  ^w«««  ""JL^TSt 
So  man  eomptai.  and  human  maiailneiT  undoubtedly  ^f*^* 
riSSrmSinSdkr  than  in  the  daya  ol  gup  great-^andpawnta. 
L^iSTttSoSirTatlon  I  hate  no  IntenOooo*  «f«»^«y 
B»^^tfaer  80  tf  Oongztai  conchidea  that  there  should  be  an 
tofu^n^^iew  blood  into  the  Supreme  Court,  who  can  complain 
!Tli?^^nm.nttwhfl  daraa  to  M7  that  thla  la  not  a  legislative 
jy£i?l5?S'c^^^JS.r'nSralon.  in  a««»^^ 
aMd^Uyaa  dl«S3d  by  the  Conatltutlon  of  the  United  Stat«? 
JTSrSsJie  from  the  Pieeident.  which  UkewHe  wa.  ^tUvvrtA 
la  aonrtenoe  wtth  the  mandate  at  the  OoneUtutlon.  we  find  him 
wli«  the  foilowl^  lai«uli«e.    I  quoU  from  the  meange  deUTered 

'^ytaJe^'iiStly  caned  the  attention  of  the  Congrws  to  the 
dMT  mS  forVoJmprrtienatTe  program  to  reorganise  the  admto- 
Mr^vTmaehlnOTyor  the  ewniUve  bnmch  o<  our  Government^ 
Tott  will  iwsaU  that  that  la  true.  The  same  was  presented 
Oannary  •.  1W7.  the  day  after  Ooagreai  convened.    I  remmie  the 


card 
finaa 


-1  now  make  a  ■HwOf  yp^wiTftwMWMi^tinw  to  the  Ooogrees  In  re- 

totheSiBclal  branch  of  the  Oofemmenf-I  ask  you  to 

Wttb  iraat  care  to  the  followli*  worda.  eonthnto?  quota- 

-     tlmt  It  also  may  funetlcm  In  aeoord  wtth  modem 


Oonstltutlon  pcovldea  that  the  Preeldent  •shall  from  ttoe 
■  alva  to  the  Ooasrsas  information  on  the  state  as  tne 
UBkm  and  ncomaandto  their  consideration  such  measures  as 
ha  rf»*»»  Itttte  moss— nr  and  sopedlent.'" 

rSm  an^  v«ry  words  of  the  Oonstttutlan.  They  not  alone 
omdt  the  PraaldeBt  of  tha  Vntted  States  to  do  »o;  but  they 
{Cwsiiffl  dti«et.  and  require  that  he  do  so  because  the  word  used 
ta  "Jirfi  **    I  eontbrae  to  auote  fNm  the  Presidents  message: 

-STona  else  la  glvan  a  similar  mandate.  It  Is  therefore  the 
duty  or  the  PreMent  to  advlae  the  Ooogress  In  regard  to  ^ 
ii^&taiv  whensvar  he  deama  giy**  information  or  1  ecom  itienna- 

^  ^SSSmTjoa  for  the  further  xaaaon  that  the  Constitution 
iMta  bi  the  Omvrcas  dlreet  raaponslblllty  in  the  creation  at 
ranrta  and  jttSS  oAeea  and  in  the  formulation  of  rules  of 
SMMee^praMtfun.  it  la.  thaietore.  one  of  the  definite  duties 
of  tha  «^-"'-jiti"t  eonataatly  to  malr****»  the  effective  functioning 

"^i^STyr^Mhole  story,  and  Instead  of  the  ft«ald«rt 
TkHatiw  the  CuusUtutton  by  packing  the  Court,  you  wlU  find 
f^0l  beta  deliH  no  aoeh  thing.    To  the  coutiary.  an  e»aTnmatw>n 

of  tiM  Ooaatttutlan  and  oTgie  P»^52«^'»  ™«t?J!!.«S2^*5S 

oBt  the  oaqveoB  ir*'"****  and  obllgatlen  or  oie 

•ve  aa  sat  forth  In  the  Constltatlon.    And  doee  he 

to  make  this  a  lavT    Not  at  all.    Be  merely,  sa 

I  v>  tiM  OjMstinittnn  Mod  in  tha  perlormaaoe  of  hla  duties. 

the  facta  to  the  attentloD  of  ttie  CongrsaB.    Why  to  ttia 

M  tha  OoaaQtutloB  provttlsa  that  It  is  tha  duty 

of  dka  Oooswa  to  profvlde  laglahrtlon  for  ttim  appotatmsnt  of 

f^MSapnmaCoaitiodoCbar  paMdal  Odessa  and  leg- 

fORBuIata  evtahn  rtilia  of  nactka  and  proeaduxa.    Vor 

Mow.  If  It  ware  tnlendad  tha*  Oongreas  should  not 

IV  and  mf*»  no  ehanfe.  than  the  Oonatltatlon  itsslf 

that  tha  Sapnna  Ooort  uuualst  of  nhae 

I  BO  1^    Then  Ml  aBBandmant  to  tte  Ooa- 

■SB  ncpihrad  to  iBcrsaav  or 

of  lato  thui  9JHIt  isordic  lAova  no  such  timltntloa. 

Qotta  to'tba  ooBttHT  tto  MtChoia  raallasd  tha*  soma  leeway  and 

—   te  ♦»»*  naoDlira  iupi'lh  ml  allies  to  meet 

i--r-      -r-^  ^^^^^^  and  to  Mle 


Aa  a  eaHacnMOoa  fboy  nnMOBmaiy  aoaw  that       

~     woOM  tflsa  which  forbade  toaetloii  for  a  period 

to  urocuie  a  oonatttotional  amendment  wxthosxt 

ttaarMc  of  Mft  ovarwtataDlac  oataatrophe  enautog  In  the 

Of  eoon.  thaaa  paoola  of  dixee  or  four  generations  ago 

at  wSm  ba  "tr-f*— **^  f^  ttwm  to  Usatgnsto  the 

Of  jiiiMM  itsiiamaij  m  adviaahla  to  eooduet  the 

I  of  tha  euMaSa  Omm*  at  oar  ttaae  or  for  an  time.    CBnoe 

uMi^ftT  the  OuaaUtutkm  waa  totendsd  to  ssrva  aa  the  baalo 
Mttarn  tor  tha  goferamnit  of  oar  eoontry  t««ver.  how  ooold  leas 

wtth  llnatlty  for  tha  needs  of  a  people  of  iao.000,000t 

iM^Blt  to yoo  that  It  nater  waa  tha  totantlon  of  the  founding 
teyianttltthaAmerlcan  xmapf  ahould  be  ruled  by  dead  handa 
•tMtohtog  aeraoB  tha  gap  of  a  century  and_ahatt.  ^^ 

Do  9oa  hear  any  of  tttasa  aaggsatlana  bronght  to  you  by  tnoas 
todav  tanc  of  tha  PieaMsnt  -pacMng"  the  Courtt 

^^^  - lumaetf  bttog  aboot  thla  change?    It  would 

I  ao  If  one  woidd  ballova  tha  baaage  of  hyaterleal  propaganda 
of  thla  eoantrr  to  tha  other. 

of  the  tlhltod  Stotaa  did  not  piovlda  for 

dSd  tt  provide 

:i«»oC 


Oonatltntlon  was  concerned,  a  Judge  might  remain  on  the  bench 

""o^SSS  Sr^Sl^Sirt  expected  that  he  would  remain  upon  the 
taimeh  after  hts  body  and  mind  had  lost  the  requisite  vigor  to  amply 
^^^safe  and  efflclent  performance  ol  his  duties  But  this  by 
no  means  indicates  that  every  Judge,  whenever  appointed,  should 
Sff^e^Sl  he  was  caUed  to  the  bosom  of  his  Maker.  Distinguished 
as  they  are  the  names  of  the  nine  Justices  who  now  grace  the 
Snurane  Court  were  not  found  on  any  sUver  plates  or  engraved  in 
anv^onea  on  the  side  of  mountains.  If  the  Constitution  is  held  to 
be  ordained  by  the  people,  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  are 
adeeted  by  human  agencies  and.  history  tells  us.  by  Individuals  who 
are  subject  to  the  same  htiman  frailties  as  you  and  I.  In  practi- 
cally all  of  the  States  of  the  Union  outside  of  New  England  Judges 
are  elected  directly  by  the  people.  In  New  York.  New  Hampshire, 
Connecticut,  and  several  other  States  they  are  required  to  retire 
when  they  reach  the  age  of  70.    In  Massachusetts  alone  are  Judges 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  let  us  get  rid  of  this  highly  mis- 
leading, prejudicial  propaganda  that  the  President's  act  is  uncon- 
sUtutional.  that  the  President  is  packing  the  Court.  Let  me  tcU 
you  further  why  he  is  not  and  cannot  pack  this  or  any  other  court. 
Plrst.  this  Uw  must  be  enacted,  as  Is  every  other  law.  by  the  Bction 
of  the  House  of  Representattves  and  the  Soiate  in  a  consatuUonal 
manner.  Other  than  signing  an  act  after  it  passes,  the  only  part 
the  President  has  in  enacting  a  law  is  to  call  the  facts  Justifying 
aueh  law  to  the  attention  of  the  lawmaking  body.  The  same  ^iplics 
equally  to  Uws  relaUng  to  the  Judiciary.  This,  you  see.  he  does 
t)fcause  the  Constitution  tells  him  he  must.  Second,  Jxidges  are 
not  selected  alone  by  the  Presldert  of  the  United  Statee. 

In  accordance  with  the  Constitution,  and,  of  course,  the  prac- 
tice that  mtist  be  followed  in  each  case,  the  President  merely  nom- 
Inatea.  but  his  nominees  become  Judges  only  if  the  Senate  of  the 
United  Statee.  an  elective  body  of  96  Members,  register  their  ap- 
proval by  confirmation.  Do  you  think  and  does  anyone  contend. 
en)eclally  where  new  positions  are  created  in  a  highly  controversial 
period,  that  the  nominees  of  any  President  of  the  United  States 
would  be  rubber  stamped  into  oflloe?  Tou  know  fun  weU  to  the 
contrary. 

If  and  when  this  bill  becomes  a  law,  by  the  action  of  Congress 
acting  in  fuU  accord  with  the  provisions  of  the  ConatltuUon,  the 
President  then  wlU  submit  the  names  of  his  nominees  for  any 
vacancies  existing.  Th»e  names  will  be  submitted  to  a  Judiciary 
Committee  consisting  of  United  SUtes  Senators  of  both  of  the 
major  parties.  Democratic  and  Republican.  Any  protests  aa  to 
such  namea  may  be  submitted  to  the  committee;  hearings  may  be 
had.  as  they  have  been  had  in  the  past,  by  wltneseee  sworn  to  teU 
the  truth,  whose  testimony  becomes  a  matter  of  record.  Then  the 
nominees  In  due  time  are  voted  upon  by  the  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  if  th>ir  names  are  favorably  reported, 
they  are  submitted  to  the  entire  Senate,  which  may  discuss  the 
persons  so  nominated  either  in  exectrtive  or  open  session.  There 
Mtch  and  every  Senator  has  full  opportunity  to  record  1»1»7»«*' 
as  to  the  fitness  or  lack  of  fitness  ol  any  nominee  so  sugges^. 
Finally  as  In  every  other  matter,  the  matter  of  selection  ct  rejec- 
tion of  the  particular  indlviduid  is  submitted  to  the  entire  Senate 
and  the  majority  decide  whether  or  not  the  nominee  becomea  a 
tttdga.  i 

It  ts  only  after  nomination  by  the  Preeldent  and  confirmation 
by  the  Senate  that  the  President  appoints  the  »n^i^«^;_25!f!t 
have  been  Instances  where  the  Judicial  nominees  of  the  PrMWent 
have  failed  of  confirmation.  When  we  are  tOld  of  the  nefarious 
practice  of  "paddng"  the  Court  are  these  facts  brought  to  our 
attention  by  the  foes  of  the  President's  plan?  Why  do  jonxmip- 
noae  they  are  omitted?  SurUy  no  Member  of  the  UnltedStotes 
SoMto  could  have  a  hl^  regard  for  his  colleagues  and  refer  to 
this  procedure  aa  one  of  "packing"  the  Court. 

But  It  may  be  said  that  it  Is  dangerous  to  permit  »r«ldmt 
Booaevelt  or  any  other  President  to  name  as  many  aa  she  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  Oesrge  Watfifaigton  appointed  13  members  of  toe 
auiKsms  Ooort.  Andrew  Jackson  appointed  five— end  Andrew 
IsiSson  waa  a  pretty  positive  Indlvldtial.  Abraham  Ltnccdn  ap- 
polBted  flv«  In  a  single  term — and  Tilnroln  does  not  occupy  the 
Saee  to  history  of  a  dlcUtor.  Ulysses  &  Grant  appototed  tour 
lodges,  two  of  them  In  accordance  wlto  the  law  similar  to  that 
under  consideration.  It  Is  somewhat  amuMng.  perh^is,  to  those 
who  fear  the  power  of  the  act  of  a  dkrtotor  to  note  that  W^am 
Howard  Tift,  who  named  six  Justices  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
served  one  term,  and  when  he  sought  reelection  at  the  hands  of 
the  peotAe.  received  8  electoral  votee  out  of  631.  Franklin  Booae- 
y^,  who  has  already  completed  his  first  term,  has  not  l^*d  tos 
prtvUege  of  n%»"<"g  a  single  Justice,  and  yet,  when  he  submitted 
himself  and  his  poUclee  and  actions— and  I  think  you  will  agree 
vrlth  me  the  full  Ught  of  publicity  being  thrown  thereon— to  the 
people  of  the  ooimtry  for  repudiation  or  approval,  every  one  of  the 
6S1  votes,  excepting  8.  were  recorded  in  his  favorl 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  only  three  Presidents  have  nmed 
to  rxtkvntk  a  Jxistice  of  the  Supreme  Court:  William  Henry  Harrison, 
who  lived  approximately  30  days  after  he  became  President;  Andrew 
Johnson,  who  presided  during  the  storms  of  the  reconstruction 
period  whorein  the  munber  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  reduced  to 
seven;  and  Zachary  Taylor,  who  Uved  approximately  1  year  and 
4  months  after  he  qualified  for  office.  There  has  been  no  President 
other  than  Ftanklln  Roosevelt,  entering  on  a  second  term,  who  did 
not  have  the  opportunity  of  appointing  at  least  <me  member  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  ^  .^    . 

MO  one  ever  accused  the  President  of  the  United  Stotea  of  'tick- 
ing" the  court  when  the  function  was  exercised  by  Republican 
rrwirlanta  ct  aiqiptomentlng  the  circuit-  and  dlstrlet^court  Judgea 


iMkom  they  tooBd  to  ba  tncapacttated;  and.  tndaed.  when  tt  la 
aboutadtram  tha  bousetofia  that  ftanklln  D.  Rooaevtft  wlU  "ptHA" 
tha  Ooitft  II  permitted  to  name  Judges  to  vacancies  on  the  Supreme 
Court — paratttBd  lawfully  and  to  aooordaaoe  with  the  Oonatlta- 
tlon—can  you  have  any  tear  to  view  of  the  facta  of  hlafeory?  Can 
you  not  trua*  tha  honesty,  the  totegrlty.  and  toa  good  Judgmoit 
and  fairness  of  Fkanklto  Roosevelt  after  observing  him  to  action 
for  4  years?  WOold  you  not  peimtt  him  to  appotot  some  Fbderal 
court  Judges?  Warren  Harding,  to  the  short  space  of  3  yean, 
appolntad  tonr  and  Herbert  Hoover  appototed  three.  What  Is 
alarming  at  tha  posathllity  of  the  appotateee  of  w^witwg  tnd  Hoover 
having  a  ncmtoae  of  RankUn  Booaevelt  oonflrmcd  by  the  Senato 
sitting  bealde  tham? 

The  crttlclm&  of  the  Preaddenfa  meamge  and  the  bill  pieparad 
by  the  Department  of  JusUoe  la  now  moving  toto  a  tempo  some- 
what rsmtnlscsnt  of  the  hamgoe  directed  by  certato  of  toe 
press,  the  Republican  National  Committee,  the  Uber^  i^mg^^^ 
and  other  fundamentalists,  aelf -etyled  ronswi  vslruiB  and  such  pub- 
lic-spirited institutions  as  the  Union  League  Club. 

The  American  Bar  Association  ts  now  ready  to  coordinate  with 
its  propaganda  and  register  Its  protests.  It  wlU  do  this  under  toe 
leodoshlp  of  the  preaent  presiding  oOk^er  of  that  organisation 
who  campaigned  agatost  the  reelection  of  Preeldent  Rooeevelt 
when  toe  occasion  prasented  to  the  guise  of  ii»f»n.^*^  the  Con- 
stitution at  various  bar  association  montli^n 

When  the  Republicans  had  control  at  the  Nation  and  aU  the 
departmenta  were  under  the  domtoatlon  of  President  Harding,  a 
committee  of  the  salf-ssme  American  Bar  Aasociatlon,  of  which 
Henry  W.  Taft.  brother  of  President  TKft.  wim  a  ranking  member, 
presented  a  report  which  was  adopted  providing  for  the  reform  of 
the  Federal  courts,    nils  was  called  the  Committee  on  Juris- 
prudence and  I^nr  Refotto.  and,  for  many  of  the  same  rpBBona 
now  urged  by  President  Rooeevelt,  advocated  enlarging  the  Su- 
preme Court  from  0  to  13  members.    Mow,  that  liberal  foroee  are 
to  control  of  the  Government,  undoubtedly  the  American  Bar 
Association  wffl  reglstar  tta  protests  agatost  any  similar  aaovement. 
Already  Mr.  Hoover  haa  spoken,  harfcing  twck  to  the  days  of 
1928,  "packing"  dilckens  toto  the  pot.  "packing"  cars  toto  ga- 
ragea,  to  the  daya  of  1933,  growing  grass  to  public  streets,  and. 
moving  on  to  1836.  warning  the  people  of  this  country  of  the 
Roosevelt  menace.    MCw,  mider  the  gnidanoe  of  Bethert  Hoover. 
we  proceed  from  grass  to  the  public  streets,  the  rubber  dollar,  to 
Herbert  Hoover  reverting  back  to  type  wlto  toe  cry,  "Hands  off 
toe  Supreme  Oourt."    This  "hands  off**  doctrine  Is  a  favorlto  one 
of  Herbert  Hoover.    It  was  "hands  off"  the  big  banker,  "hands  off" 
the  panic,  "hands  off"  tha  homes  under  foredosore.  "hands  off" 
toe  farms  rapidly  being  taken  over  by  mortgage  holders,  "hands 
off"  the  bread  Unea,  "hands  off"  toe  starving  soldiers  (but  not 
"hands  off"  toe  bonus  marchers),  "hands  off"  the  Jnhlms  mil- 
lions, "hands  off"  child  labor.    Indeed,  he  might  have  supple- 
mented Us  slogan  and  told  the  fuU  truth.    TT>»t^*Hl  of  "packing" 
courts,  these  Influences  would  'pack"  the  swaatshopa  wlto  chil- 
dren, "pack"  the  warehousea  with  6-oent  cotton,  "pack"  the  mar- 
ket wlto  10-cent  tobacco  and  30-cent  com,  "pack"  the  granariea 
wlto  30-oent  wheat,  "pack"  the  Jails  wlto  prohibition  violators, 
"pack"  the  poorhouses  wlto  the  aged,  "pack"  toe  coffera  of  the 
^eedy  wlto  the  proflte  of  the  sweatshop. 

Today  the  peoi^  throughout  the  Nation  Joto  to  vtctory  dinners 
to  thank  God  for  Pranklto  Roosevelt,  who  rejecta  the  •^wM>"t»-V»n 
of  the  gospel  of  deqiair  preachMl  by  Mr.  Hoover  and  his  policy 
of  "hands  off",  but  who,  wlto  eyes  uplifted,  with  <ynifldtnoe  to 
the  future,  extends  the  helping  hand  of  the  good  neighbor  to 
the  distressed,  the  exploited,  and  the  weak.  FTankUn  Boosevtft 
cannot  ke^  his  hands  off  when  he  sees  people  suffering — he  Is 
not  built  that  way.  Not  oiUy  his  helping  hand  gose  out  to  them 
but  his  generous  heart  and  soul.  His  love  for  his  fellow  men,  his 
sincerity,  courage,  and  brilliant  aehievemento  have  saved  the  heart 
of  America  from  breaking. 

Who  are  toey  then  who  dare  to  raise  their  voices  wlto  toelrcon- 
ttoued  admonition  of  "Hands  off"?  They  have  received  and  win 
again  receive  the  same  answer  from  toe  people  of  tols  country — a 
cry  of  toanksgivlng  for  the  inspiring  leadership  of  the  last  4  yean. 
For  millions  have  said  in  effect  to  the  President:  Proceed  along 
the  pathway  you  have  chosen— ^we  will  follow !  Protect  toe  children 
from  the  sweatshops:  the  fanner  from  economic  ruin;  toe  people 
from  exploitation  at  the  hands  cf  predatcnry  and  selfish  interests; 
and  bustoem,  large  smd  small,  from  cutthroat  and  destructive  com- 
petition. 

To  thoae  who  analyse  wtthont  passion  or  prejudice  the  reanlta  of 
last  November'a  election  the  fact  Is  apparent  that  toe  people  of  tUa 
country  reoognlxed  to  the  Roos(!velt  program  their  real  defBan 
against  the  onslaught  of  communism,  toe  threat  of  frTrkm.  #*«1 
the  advent  of  the  plague  of  aU  other  types  of  hateful  Ibbbb  which 
today  find  fertUe  tareedtog  grounds  to  the  weltsr  of  dlseoRl  ciw- 
ated  and  kept  alive  by  the  reactlcnary  poUdes  of  Burope. 

Thattots  power  of  leadership  is  productive  of  real  reanlts  should 
be  a  csuae  for  unlvBraal  rejoicing.  Who  ragrsto  the  liberal  attitude 
of  General  lAotora  Corporation  when  10  €tK3%  ago  It  ralSBd  tha  wagm 
of  tta  employees  millions  of  doUars  a  year;  and  tha  progresBlve 
change  to  the  policy  of  toe  UB<tod  States  Steel  Oorponitlan  to 
recogniztog  for  toe  flzst  time  to  60  year*  the  right  of  ooDeettoB 
bargaining,  resulting  alao  to  an  increaae  to  wages  amounting  to 
m^  mniloPB  of  doUarB  annualtj?  These  grmt  evanto  alwaiys  ra- 
qhffe  powerful  leadersh4>,  *nxt  toey  provoke  hittsr  and 
««rtrov«rBy  at  the  thne.  When  t2iey  rssnlt  to 
they  bring  praise  tQMn  thair  orlglnatarB  and 


^What  more  appraprtote  occaskm  could  pceasBt  ItaBtf  to 
tag  a  gathcrtog  of  f<wlalananB  than  to         


Wipsimuan  l^Bili^  had  also  a  mlghtgr  problBm  to 
aa  oppuK unity  to  acquire  almost  %  mlUion  aquaia  mUss  of  kUMl 
tar  gl5jDOO,000  to  A  peaceful  Baamiar  from  a  frisndly  oautry.  Ha 
knew  that  the  acqutsttlan  of  that  land  waa  vital  to  tha  protoetloa 
and  natural  growto  and  expanston  of  the  Nation.  Be  beUcvad.  so 
he  sti^ed.  that  tha  Oonatttotion  gave  him  no  power  to  acquire  thla 
land  from  PtaDce  without  a  constitutional  amendment.  Be  also 
waa  awam  that  by  the  time  a  oonatltutional  amendment  waa 
paasad  tfte  property  iR>uld  probably  have  long  sinca  paaaed  fiom 
the  control  of  France  and  Ita  aequi^tloa  by  a  f  oreli^  power  might 
bring  about  a  war.  He  felt  that  faUure  to  acqtilre  it  by  peacatttl 
mmna  voUld  produce  naJuMiisB  that  would  lead  to  conttonoua 
strife,  ao  ha  acquired  tha  land  and  worried  about  the  coMUts- 
tlonal  aspect  afterward.  It  he  had  delayed  action.  It  la  esatlr^ 
poaslble  that  this  vary  aoU  upon  which  we  stand  tonight,  to  thta 
great  State  of  Irfwrtalawa.  aslght  vary  wall  fly  the  flag  of  a  fctama 
nation.  Today  you  road  of  the  cogitations  and  tha  dlaoumiona 
about  tols  dictatorial  act  of  Jefferson.  The  shrewd  coloniata  of 
that  time,  however,  realised  that  Jefferson  had  acted  quickly  *»Mt 
wlto  rare,  good  common  sense. 

However,  our  President  seeks  and  {dana  to  move  only  through 
constitutional  channels.  Re  has  already  stated  that  he  beUeves  tha 
Constitution,  If  reasonably  taterpreted  to  the  light  of  agiattng 
facts,  facing  toe  future  Instead  of  attempttag  to  aeoompsnytS 
dodo  bird  in  Ito  exhibition  of  backward  ftrtog,  can  be  raaaonably 
toterpreted  to  meet  present  conditions.  Tet  every  time  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  project  this  country  torward  In  toe  march  of 
time  and  progreas,  faint-hearted  souls  or  Tories  hsve  met  such 
proposals  wlto  toe  cry  of  unconstitutionality  or  dictatorahlp  and. 
unf  ortonatety.  tt  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  toe  Supreme  Oourtto 
decide  wlto  toe  powerful  few  against  toe  great  massee  of  the  peoola 
to  most  instances.  *^ 

The  Dred  Scott  decMon,  many  peofde  believe  and  historians  teU 
us,  was  toe  greatest  single  infiuence  to  precipitating  the  War  be- 
tween toe  States.  In  this  case  the  Supreme  Cotirt  held  a  law  to  ba 
unconsututional  which  had  remained  undisturbed  80  years  on  tha 
statote  books  and  which  had  been  repealed  3  years  before  toa 
Court  had  to  go  out  of  ito  way  to  hand  down  Ita  unfortunato 
toterpretatlon.  In  this  great  Issue  the  action  of  the  Sumema 
Court  constituted  a  blow  at  freedom  and  brought  violence  and 
disaster  upon  the  country.  Surely  this  was  an  Impedhnent  to  tha 
march  of  thne  and  progrea  for  which  we  paid  heavily  to  Mood  and 
treasxtre.  to  blttemees  and  tears.  ^^ 

Later  came  the  Lagal  Tender  cases.  After  the  Clvfl  War.  huslnsaa 
was  expanded  and  toe  Nation  needed  paper  money,  yet  the  Suprema 
Court  by  the  vote  of  one  man  held  that  Uw  to  be  unconstltotionaL 
Another  stumbling  block  to  the  march  of  time  and  progiem 

When  the  tocome-taz  law  first  came  up  for  dedaion-*  Just  taw 
when  fairly  and  properly  admtalstered— to  a  8-to-4  dedalon  tha 
Supreme  Oourt  held  the  act  'creating  it  unconstitotomal  aim^ht 
blow  fcr  the  mighty,  throwing  the  burden  of  taxation  on  the  many 
and  toe  poor.  It  took  SO  years  to  enact  this  law  and  16  nam  to 
amend  the  Constitution  to  todude  it. 

Wlto  respect  to  child  labor,  agato  the  Supreme  Cburt  dBHvered 
a  sledge-hammer  blow  at  toom  pi«Mfng  for  the  ■■wti^pstfnn  of 
children  from  the  factory  and  toe  miii^  aiao  by  a  n-tn^'iu^tmfi^ffi^ 
Altoough  IS  yean  have  passed  since  toe  amendment  waa  adopted 
by  boto  Hoossa  of  Congress  eorreottng  this  evfl,  yet  eight  dltadels 


of  greed  and  mlanndarstandtog  must  stUl  be  taken  untu  tha  thiity- 
Is  won  and  victory  flnaUy  achieved.    Already  the  On- 


slxto  State  Is 


-•     ■      ■       ■  ■  ™  ^       ""»■■  "■  #       mmm^mmm^^       we««a«SV  W^A*  A4KWiAw       MIV     fll^B* 

preme  Court  (aso  XMOon  v.  Glost.  256  U.  8.)  haa  IndiaKlad  mavw 

tf4n««flA    M   ^%km    ■saiaaifcriaii  ■  ■■  f     Wa  W^l^    ^i*l<^ ...s.a.«-     a«     ««^  _  ^  _  _  f  gjCiiM  m 


doubt  if  tba  amendment  be  held  valid  even  wlto  84  Statm  rat 
It,  becauae  it  is  contended  too  long  a  time  haa  elsuscd  iwfw_ 
period  of  tha  poasaga  of  the  act  propoaliMt  the  amendiMnt 
ratiflcatlcn.      ^^  t-"i—i»»  «•  * 

When  toe  Dtstriet  of  Oolusibla  attempted  to  fsovide  a  minimi 
wage  law  for  women,  another  anvil  blow  waa  delivered  by 
Supreme  Court. 

And  rscsntly.  when  the  State  of  Msw  Tock  deddad  to  Irwlrlatn 
only  for  thorn  wlthto  tta  own  border  and  fix  minhiram  wMea  and 
maTimnm  houn  of  labor  fCr  women.  stlU  another  blow  waastruck 
against  promem  and  enlightenment  and  by  a  5-to-4  dadslon. 

The  remedy  la  plain.  We  need  a  doaer  attunsment  betwaen  tte 
personnel  of  the  Court  and  thoee  who  are  unselfishly  strivljm  to 
bring  about  a  better  and  a  brighter  day  for  toe  great  mnsece  of 
the  people.  The  Svqveme  Court,  composed  of  nine  members,  tha 
same  niunhar  designated  to  take  care  of  the  problems  of  88j000.000 
of  people,  is  now  required  to  pass  upon  the  msnlfold  and  complex 
pnAIems  of  a  nation  of  tiOfiOOJOOO.  Last  year  it  heard  only'lOB 
cases,  altoough  petitioned  to  803  '"««-4>rrtff  to  hear  the  oomplalnto 
of  Utiganta.  Wouild  the  critics  of  ths  President's  ni»n  «iigg«««-- 
that  he  and  the  OongrBm  watt  and  continue  to  wait  and  waituntU 
the  law  of  nature  takaa  ito  toll  and  the  jam  so  occurring  la  loos- 
ened by  that  jpeater  powsr  which  no  man  can  control  which  coma 
day  claims  au  of  us?  Ih  other  words,  how  long  must  FtankUn 
Rooeevelt  and  the  American  people  be  required  to  «m/*1t  ^hW^ 
the  Batlan'B  problems  threaten  to  «»»««» «»«vy  n  w|th  their  un- 
quenched  Bxef 

Whoee  battle  la  tt  that  tha  Presl^nt  is  waging?  Is  tt  s  battla 
to  carry  out  aome  stolster  personal  aBlflsh  desire  prompted  by 
ulterior  motives?  Or  is  he  attempting  to  make  fmrrkta  m  hattar 
land  f or  aU  of  ua,  to  provide  for  an  abundance  of  n^y^Mtttlee  to  a 
cotmtry  bountifully  blesBBd  by  nature  and  providence?  p<>rmm> 
«  «-«o-4  tfeeMon  oT  a  aowt  oonalgiM  hundrsds  of  thoiaaMa  of 
pafrty-4acad,  undaraoarlBiiad.  dnO-eyed  ehildnn  from  tha  agsa  tt 
•  to  18  to  tha  thraldom  of  tha  SBCtery.  tha  mm.  and  Iha  iBln»  to 

'  bhn  (or  liiirtihM  to 
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But  thOM  tatUnlM  on  the  bnga  proftt.  feortrwl  to  jw^^ 

SLS£.«rSt  m.  for  Spwm-tawly  old.  bMt.  •ad  »«*«» 

SSSt  irtSr«52UB  who  h«T8  attomptod  to  i»«^«^  C^" 

.  SSSSq.  MSr«itartm-*oly.  both  the  Ocm^WOm^Jbrn^ 

^^mOaan^io  midntiUii  and  oonttouo  raeh  a  cooditton  o<  •«*^ 

grimSiM  SrPi-Utent  or  tho  people  ^^^SJZJ^^^ 

ff^rffjisri  effect » c»»««i«Lr^  ^S^f'SSS^SSLS? 

Meek  the  peth  ot  procrH*  «•  ■»»«»  to  relentt    Mux  joo— wej 
■^t^SieAinerlaL  and  Boceefelt  mereh  oa.  end  thoee  who 

1M«  heleailt.  they  win  f oltow-end  eo  will  you  and  eo  win  I— 
for  under  him  we  can  truthfnUy  and  prayoluUf  aay: 

Amertca.  Ameiiea. 

Ood  ihed  Hie  graoe  <»  thee. 
And  crown  thy  good  wtth  hrotherttood 

From  aea  to  ehlnlng  aea. 
Oh  beauttful  for  patrloto'  dxeam 

That  aeee  beyond  the  yean 
Thine  elelrr-*—  dtlee  gleam. 

Undlmmed  by  human  teaiSi 
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The  Court,  tke  People,  and  the  Presideiit 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

09 

HON.  JOSEPH  T.  ROBINSON 

or  ABKAMSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesdtn,  March  9  (teffWotttw  day  of  Mondat,  Mar.  »).  1937 

aunoaiAL  FROM  TH«  AltAWTA  (OA.)  JOUBNAL  OF  MARCH  7. 

1987 

Mr,  RDBmSON.  Mr.  President,  I  aak  leave  to  have  in- 
■ertod  in  tbe  Rbcou»  an  editorial  puWiahed  in  the  AUanJa 
<aa!)  Joamal  on  March  7,  1937,  entitled  -IHe  Court,  the 
Peoi^  and  the  President."  ^  *    ^ 

tKow  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscaaa.  as  follows: 

{Wtcm  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  t£  Mast.  7. 19S71 

Tkb  Coobt.  Tta  Paovu.  *»»  th»  PamoBrr 

i«^  pnildent  Booaeyelt  eubmltted  to  the  CongrMB.  a  ma^ 

•MuV  irimito  raomnlM  the  Federal  Judiciary  there  hae  been 

?ff:.'»??SL'^^^:Su5i  thrown«  about  of  bralne.-    The  far- 

haa  been  aameUiMe  learned,  and  aometlmee  no*; 

aoceemnellT  bitter,  and.  now  and  then  (thank 

«.^l)  a  little  la»*hable.    an  in  iJlJ*  *^.^S2.2^L?! 

Fiwtdent  touched  the  mlnde  at  many  people,  the  neryee  o«  no«a 

'***^2d  toSSta.  and  the^^Wale  <1<L»:»«^«|S;,  2?  £2S 
at  thU  need  and  at  the  plan  offered  for  tte  lellct  hae  been 
mieaMKehended.  by  aome  whoee  voloee  boom  loud- 
«t  IB  the  deb^ToSrhaiFe  been  heaid  that  the  Fiertdent  Is 
hent  uDon  deetroylM  the  Oooetttutlon.  uemptog  the  po««n  of 
the  ffmnaroowt/Hid  maklaff  hlmielf  a  dictator.  Without 
JK^SSuTSiJwSthe^oSlSw  aeoonltnt  to  their  fdOy.  let  ue 
SMkat  what  FiMtdMliMBevalfc  leaUy  hae  propoaed  and  his 

I 

In  his  iiimiii  of  Fabmary  S.  on  the  »«*!««*  n«jL^«p*^ 
_._^        I.  iii»ti««  ttM  T^MMnnMnded  "laalBlatlQB  proTldniff  tor  the 

SaSmMWhtie  then  an  ininnnbant  judn- <<  i«^^ 
vean)  1^  do  not  choose  to  retire  or  to  resign.   H  an  ddar  judge 
Wmat  in  Ibet  tneapaeltated.  only  good  ean  coma  fkom  the  preeanca 
iff  M  Si^S^d^tottemwd^  state  cfthedocfcsti;  tfthe 


7  mmD^ory  ^ra&ament. '  •Tndeed'*.  eald  the  Piceident.     

ivtaohaWnadied  the  retHement  ape.  bat  dastie  to  eonttone  thair 
tZtM  w«ak  would  be  able  to  do  eo  under  leas  physical  sad 
iaHBtal  atiam  and  would  be  able  to  nlay  a  uaeful  part  to  redsrlag 
the  giowtav  LUiMMHon  to  the  boabHS  e<  the  eonrts. 

vouM  be  leath  to  loss.** 

to _ 

if  a»  oBSk  and  is  MS  unaatonl.  ht  Iks  M  vaan  sinee  «ho 


the  dtetrlct  courta  there  were  pendtog  on  y^guary  1^  1§»7, 
IJBM  prtrate  cIvU  caaee.  a  third  of  ^*»lch  number  were  dyeara 
old.  and  nearly  one-flfth  of  which  were  10  yeara  old.  Orantn^ 
SSt  thlB  la  «i  extreme  Instance,  the  fact  remalna  that  much 
of  the  clvtl  Utlgatkm  to  the  Federal  courta— aa  mw^aa  7  percent. 
MCOTdlng  to  wne  eetUnatee-la  clogged  to  the  law^  delaya.  la 
not  the  President,  then.  weU  warranted  to  afflnntog: 

-The  pereonnel  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  la  toauffldent  to  meet 
the  bustoMe  befote  them.  A  growtog  body  of  our  citizens  com- 
Dlato  of  the  comnlexltleB.  the  delaya.  and  the  expenae  at  Utlga- 
tton  to  United  Statea  courta  •  •  •.  Delay  to  any  court  re- 
sulta  to  InJusUce.  it  makee  lawsulta  a  luxury  aTallahle  only  to  the 
few  who  can  afford  them  or  who  have  property  totereata  to  protect 
^rtilch  are  auflldently  large  to  pay  the  coet.  Poorer  Utlganta  are 
compelled  to  abandon  valuable  rights  or  to  acoqrt  Inadequate  or 
unjuat  settlements,  because  of  sheer  Inability  to  finance  or  to 
await  the  end  of  Utlgation."  _.  ^   .^     ^ 

It  may  be  aaked.  What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  Supreme 
Ck>\utf  Does  not  the  Supreme  Court  keep  abreast  of  Its  work? 
Well,  during  the  last  fiscal  year  the  Supreme  Ck>urt,  acting  under 
Ita  dlacreUonary  power,  refused  to  consider  nearly  700  of  803  peU- 
tlons  for  review  which  came  before  it.  "Many  of  the  refusals." 
the  President  concedes,  "were,  doubtless  warranted.  But  can  it  be 
■aid  that  full  Justice  is  achl«;ved  when  a  coxirt  Is  forced  by  sheer 
xwcessity  of  keeping  up  with  ita  business  to  dedtoe.  without  even 
an  explaxutlon.  to  hear  87  percent  of  the  caaee  preeented  to  it  by 
private  litigants?"  Moreover,  a  speeding-up  of  the  district  courta 
win  put  more  work  on  the  appellate  courta  and  hence  on  the 
Supreme  Court  Itaelf . 

FAUI  AND  LOGICAL  KJUT 

The  Preeldent^  plan  therefore  Is  rightly  concerned  with  the 
FMeral  Judiciary  as  a  whole.  No  adequate  or  equitable  plan  could 
do  otherwise.  If  congesUon  is  a  bad  thing  for  the  lower  courta. 
can  It  be  a  good  thing  fOT  the  higheet?  If  it  is  reasonable  and 
fair  to  permit  a  Judge  to  the  lower  courta  to  retire  on  fuU  pay 
upon  reaching  the  age  of  70,  or  else  appoint  an  additional  Judge 
to  share  and  lighten  bis  labor,  can  it  be  unreasonable  or  \mfalr 
to  apply  the  same  rule  to  Supreme  Court  Judges?  Does  the  mere 
circumstance  that  a  Judge  sita  on  a  certain  bench  and  wears  a 
partlcnilar  robe  stay  for  t^*"^  the  tread  of  time?  Does  it  have 
anything  to  do  with  his  mental  vigor,  with  bis  phUoec^hy  of  life 
M»i  government,  with  his  conception  of  social  needs  and  btiman 
rlghta?  Yet  the  President  is  censured  because  he  proposes  that 
aU  the  Judges  be  treated  alike  under  a  logical  and  generous  plan 
to  expedite  Justice  and  to  serve  crucial  needs  of  the  American 
people. 

n 

If  hla  plan  did  not  toclude  the  Supreme  Court  Judges,  aome  of 
Ita  preeent  critics,  we  fancy,  would  hail  It  as  a  masterpiece.  But 
any  alteration  in  the  personnel  of  the  Supreme  Covirt,  except  by 
the  hand  of  Providence,  strikes  them  as  sacrilege;  and  they  would 
be  name  too  sure  of  the  wisdom  of  Providence  Itself,  if  a  reactionary 
Judge  were  called  to  his  final  reward  while  a  liberal  President  sat 
to  the  White  House.  Ntoe  Justices  there  are.  say  these  devotees 
of  the  m3rstical  munber,  and  ntoe  there  ever  shall  be — "come  cut 
or  long  tail."  An  odd  contention  this  In  the  light  of  American 
history.  Stoce  the  Supreme  Court  was  established  in  1789.  with 
six  Justloee,  Congress  bas  changed  the  number  repeatedly.  In  1801 
It  was  reduced  to  five,  and  6  years  later  was  tocreased  to  seven. 
80  It  stood  for  three  decades,  and  then  was  increased  to  ntoe.  In 
1868  It  was  mcreased  to  10,  and  in  1866  was  reduced  to  7.  Three 
years  later  It  was  increased  agato  to  nine,  the  present  niunber. 
During  the  68  eventful  years  stoce  the  size  of  the  Supreme  Court 
last  waa  altered,  ova  country's  population  has  more  than  trebled. 
buatneH  and  lltlgatl<m  have  miiltiplied  Immensely,  economic  and 
aodal  conditions  have  changed  profoundly.  With  them  have 
changed  the  problems  confronting  the  National  Oovemment,  the 
nature  of  the  queetlons  which  the  Supreme  Court  is  called  upon 
to  decide,  and  the  needs  of  the  milUoias  of  people  whom  Ita  decl- 
Blona  TltaJly  ooncem.  Tet.  as  the  President's  more  rampant  critics 
would  have  ft,  our  Republic's  highest  tribunal  must  remain  as  It 
waa  68  yean  ago;  must  stand  like  a  monument  to  changelessneea. 
frowning  on  the  wanta  and  aspirations  of  a  growing  world. 

THX  CSUX  or  THX  I8ST7X 

Here  we  find  the  crux  of  the  Issue.  Shall  the  Court  do  tta  part 
In  m*^"g  the  law  a  qulckentog  spirit  rather  than  a  deadening 
|gtt«f  ffh«|i  It  belp  to  make  democracy  work  and  make  Justice 
NBlt  That  la  PreeUtent  Booeevelt's  aim.  The  Journal  does  not  say 
^K«*  all  wbo  oppose  bis  plan  are  reactlonarlea.  Some  of  them 
aie  tadlcala.  Impatient  of  his  temperate  ideas;  some  are  liberals, 
frightened  at  their  own  shadow;  some  are  Democrate  who  have 
eratfst  Republican  measles;  some  are  stocoely  oonvlnoed  that  the 
plan  la  lU-advlaed.  But,  make  no  mistake,  the  spearhead  and 
hulk  of  the  ofqpoeltlon  are  the  same  foroee  that  have  fought  every 
forward  atep  ^'"^  conatructlve  reform  to  American  Gtovemment; 
ttM  — "**  irtao  were  defeated  at  the  poUa  to  46  Statee  last  Novem- 
bv  the  aame  who  always  distrust  democracy.  The  President's 
propcsed  reorganisation  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  would  have  ap- 
pealedto  tlwm  aa  oooaervative  and  t^portune  If  a  Harding  or  a 
OooUdBe  or  a  Hoover  had  aponaored  it.  Then  they  would  have  aeen 
tteaeed  for  more  cxpedltloua  Justloe  and  have  praised  the  mod- 
eration of  a  plan  that  would  aocompllah  ao  destraUea  purpoee 
wttlioQt  amending  the  Constltutton.  They  wwe  undlaturbed  when 
TtTslrtmit  H%T^*»g  appototed  four  Justloas  of  the  supreme  oourt 
wtUtfn  2  years,  and  when  Preeldent  Taft  appototed  five.  But  the 
— lie  poHOUlty  of  Prealdent  Boeevetfa  appototlng  six  freesea  thdr 
-'--  their  each  particular  hair  to  atand  oa  end  Ilka 


qnOls  upon  the  fretful  parcuplnn."  Aye.  there'a  the  nU>.  It  wooM 
never  do  to  let  a  liberal  Presldeot  have  a  hand  to  ""»""e  a  liberal 
OourtI 

No  President,  whatever  his  perty  or  program,  ean  appotot  any 
Judge  eaoept  "by  and  with  the  sdvloe  and  oonaent  of  the  Senate." 
The  President  can  only  nomtoat«;  the  Senate  alone  can  confirm. 
80  It  ever  has  been,  and  would  be  under  the  reorganization  plan. 
If  the  Supreme  Oourt  Justices  who  have  passed  the  age  of  70 
should  resign.  President  Booeevclt  would  nominate  their  alx  auc- 
oessors.  and  the  total  niunber  of  Justlcee  would  atiU  be  nine. 
If  they  an  choose  to  remato,  he  would  nominate  an  additional 
justice  for  each  of  the  six,  Just  as  he  would  do  to  the  lower 
courts,  and  the  total  number  would  be  15— the  "»**«""""  allowed. 
But  the  Prealdent.  be  It  repeated,  could  only  mwnlnate.  The 
Senate  could  reject  any  or  all  of  the  namee  he  submitted.  To 
suppoee  that  a  servile  or  dangiirous  or  tocompetent  man  could 
paaa  the  totenatve  tovestlgatlon  I0  which  the  Senate  suhjeete  every 
such  nomtoee  would  be  to  auume  that  the  Senate  Itself  la 
utterly  Irresponsible.  Moreover,  a  Judicial  nomtoee,  when  finally 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  and  appointed  by  the  President,  Is  free 
to  follow  his  own  reason  and  eoneelenee.  The  Preeldent  could 
not.  If  he  would,  dictate  the  dedalona  of  a  Jtidge  who  la  remov* 
able  only  through  In^wachment  chargea,  which  muat  be  brou^t 
by  the  House  of  RepreaentetlveH  and  tried  by  the  Senate,  where 
where  a  two-thlrda  majority  Is  required  to  convict.  The  toslnua- 
tton.  therefore,  that  the  Judldid  reform  bUl  la  a  plot  to  make 
the  President  a  dtetetor  and  to  pack  the  Supreme  Oourt  wiUi 
"rubber  stamp"  Judges  Is,  aa  the  Journal  haa  aaid  before,  too 
absurd  for  an  Informed  man  to  believe  and  too  contemptible  for 
a  blgh-mlnded  man  to  make. 

Intila  i4>pototment  of  Judges.  President  Roosevelt,  we  may  he 
sure,  will  follow  hla  unsullied  senee  of  duty  to  the  Constitution 
and  to  the  people  of  the  UnltKl  Statea.  Certato  aorta  of  men 
there  are  whom  he  would  never  nomlzutte:  the  aort  ao  drUled  to 
the  aervloe  of  qpedal  toteresta  tiiat  they  cannot  see  the  dalma  <rf 
the  common  weal;  the  eort  ao  burled  to  the  dust  of  the  past  that 
they  cannot  feel  the  growth  and  challenge  of  the  present;  the 
sort  so  Intent  upon  tithing  the  mtot  and  aniae  of  legal  technl- 
caUtlea  that  they  omit  "the  wei^tler  matters  of  the  law— Judg- 
ment, mercy,  and  faith."  But  neither  the  Oonstltutton.  nor  the 
Court,  nor  the  oovmtry  would  loee  one  whit  by  siich  excluetona. 
Rather  they  would  gato  beyond  measure  to  real  aeciulty,  to  power 
for  good,  to  fteedom  and  to  profTeas. 

m 

rax  DAiraxR  tobst 

Our  country^  danger  today  Is  not  a  liberal  court,  but  a  court 
that  tlee  the  handa  of  government  to  the  mklat  of  Imperative 
needa  and  against  the  mandate  of  the  people  themselvee  as  given 
to  three  sucoeaalve  electkma.  Xven  ao  flaming  a  critic  of  the 
President's  plan  as  Walter  Llppmann  concedes  that  "the  Ameri- 
can ooastltutlonal  ayatum  la  to  eertato  Important  leepecta  seri- 
ously out  of  Jotot."  In  a  recent  article  to  The  Journal  Mr.  Llpp- 
mann went  on  to  say:  "Sver  Hlnoe  1012,  when  I  first  began  to 
realise  what  the  Supreme  Court  waa  doing  to  the  aoclal  leglala- 
tkm  of  the  Statea,  it  has  aeemeti  to  me  that  eomething  was  wrong. 
This  feeling  becams  vary  much  stronger  as  I  followed  the  dlaaent- 
Ing  optolona  of  Holmea  and  Brandela.  It  became  ati  iwiger  stfll  at 
the  time  of  the  gold-clause  declalona  when  it  aeemed  to  me  that 
the  Supreme  Oourt  came  perllaualy  near  to  repealing  the  power 
of  Congreea  to  regulate  the  val-oe  of  money,  and  Just  avoided,  by 
what  I  thought  waa  rather  tutHatlsfactory  niasmilng.  isnrttog  the 
cotmtry  to  a  deqjMrately  dangerous  situation. 

"Then  when  the  majority  of  the  Court  upeet  the  A.  A.  A.  on 
grotinds  that  could  be  taken  to  mean  that  the  National  Oovem- 
ment was  without  power  to  cafaguazd  the  food  sun>ly  of  the 
Nation  or  effectively  to  eonaerve  Ita  eoU  and  natural  leeoureea.  it 
aeemed  to  me  that  trouble  waa  ahead."  Trouble  la  ahead,  indeed, 
unleaa  aomething  la  done,  and  done  promptly,  to  prevent  the 
unenlightened,  althoui^  honeei,  legallam  of  live  out  of  ntoe  men 
from  Jeopardising  the  welfare  of  more  than  a  hundred  mllltnn. 

CHBCKS  Am  aSTJTM 

Our  Government  wsa  dealgned  aa  one  of  ctascka  and  balances— 
and  waa  ao  dealgned  not  to  aet  the  leglalatlve.  the  executive,  and 
the  Judicial  functions  at  warring  odds  against  one  another,  but 
to  enable  them  to  work  together  for  the  Nation's  good.  8ur^  It 
was  asvor  intended  that  the  Bupreme  Oourt  ahould  he  eo  pon- 
derous a  oheek  as  to  break  doan  the  balance  and  nullify  the  rest 
of  the  system.  Are  we  not  precartoualy  doae  to  that  very  predica- 
ment now?  Mir.  Justloe  Stone,  to  hla  dissenting  opinion  on  the 
A.  A.  A.  case,  declared:  "While  unooosUtntloaaa  eserdee  of  power 

by  the  execuuve  and  leglalattve  brsn^es  of  tbm  O aiiit  Is 

subject  to  Judicial  restratot.  the  only  check  imon  our  own  cxetdee 
of  power  la  otir  own  aenae  of  aelf-restratot.*'  Svery  2  years  the 
Congreea  mtat  cone  to  an  accounting  wtth  the  people.  Rvery  4 
years  the  Prealdeat  lays  aalde  his  power  and  is  Judged  by  the 
pec^le.  But  the  members  of  the  Sopteme  Court,  appototed  for 
life,  are  answnable  for  their  decisions  neither  to  the  people,  nor 
to  the  Preeldent,  nor  to  Congrees.  The  Journal  does  not  argue 
that  this  system  le  wrong;  but  we  do  say  that  mhmk  the  Oourt 
la  not  checked  by  "tta  own  aeiM«  of  aelf-ie>»lralnt-  and  la  not 
guided  by  a  reaaonahle  view  of  the  Constitution,  then  the  Gov- 
ernments balance  Is  destroyed,  and  our  democracy  Is  to  peril. 

If  today  there  be  any  ueurpatlon  of  power  or  any  aiuidow  eg 
dlctetorahlp.  It  la.  obvton^.  not  to  the  IsgWstIvs  bBsaeb  of  tbm 
Oovenunent  and  not  to  the  ex<xnitlve.  For  4  veais  now  the  Ca»- 
greaa  aiKl  the  Prealdent  have  cooperated  fre^  and  valiantly  to  I 


the  gravest  of  ttapraaainne.  to 
ptoyed,  bread  for  the  starving,  hope  for  the 
Arm  the  foondatlone  of  hanili^  and  boalnt 
give  agriculture  a  fighting  chance  againat  odda  which 
It.  and  labor  the  bUl  of  rlghta  for  which  It  long  stoov«  to 
stop  the  waste  and  develop  the  wealth  of  the  Mattonia 
reeoureea;  to  give  eecuri^  and  freedom  to  Ite  human 
Bh«t,  to  make  democracy  work,  m  this  great  task  the 
and  the  Oongreaa  have  gone  far  and  done  well;  and  how  logrsUy 
haVe  they  been  auppoirtod  by  the  Amerloan  peoplel  But  the  taek 
la  unfinlahed.  Many  of  Ite  ptohlema  are  stUl  crucial.  Wbcrsrata, 
says  the  President:  "Tlie  judicial  brandx  of  tte  GovenuMat  to 
also  asked  to  do  ita  part  to  making  demoecaoy  aMOoearful.  We  do 
not  aak  the  courta  to  caU  nonexlatent  powera  Into  belag.  but  aa 
have  a  right  to  eqiect  that  conoeded  powera  or  thoee  lagltliasHilj 
InqiUed  ahaU  be  made  effective  Instrumenta  for  the  eoamaa  good. 
The  prooeaaee  of  our  democracy  must  not  be  Imperilad  bf  tbs 
denlai  of  aeaentlal  powera  of  free  government," 


Prealdent  Booeevelt  bent  upon  deetroytog  the  Ooastttutlonf 
Why,  he  la  not  ao  much  aa  propoatog  to  amend  it.  So  weU  to  the 
judicial  reform  bUl  wlthto  the  legal  bounde  of  our  htotoric  Institu- 
tions, that  even  thoee  whoee  minds  take  their  evertaattog  raet  la 
the  letter  of  the  tow  concede  Ita  consUtutl«iallty. 

Prealdent  Booeevelt  bent  upon  usurping  power?  Be  to  only  try* 
tog  to  go  forward  with  a  purpose  and  a  plan  which  the  people 
have  ratified  at  the  poUs  three  thnea  and  each  time  overwhelm* 
togly. 

President  Booeevelt  bent  upon  makh^  hlmaalf  a  dletatcrf  He 
has  proved  that  the  only  honor  he  ooveta  to  to  be  the  faithful 
servant  of  ua  all. 

It  to  for  ua,  the  people  of  America,  that  he  battlee  now.  Let  as 
not  fail  him.  Let  ua  ixit  fail  to  the  democracy  and  the  humanity 
on  whoae  way  he  leads.  It  to  the  noble  way,  revealed  to  a  noble 
and  ancient  prophecy:  "If  thou  draw  out  thy  aoul  to  the  hungry, 
and  aatisfy  the  afflicted  eoul.  then  ahaU  thy  ll^t  rlae  in  obecurity 
and  thy  darknees  become  as  the  noonday.  And  they  that  shall  be 
of  thee  shaU  build  the  old  waste  places;  they  shaU  raise  up  the 
foundations  of  many  generations;  and  thou  AaK  be  called  the 
repairer  of  the  breach,  the  restorer  of  paths  to  dw^  in." 


Postmaster  General  James  A.  Farlcjr 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  PAT  HARRISON 

ar  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  XJNTTED  STATES 

Tuesdajf.  Mar^  9  ilegislatioe  datf  0/  Mondatt,  Mar.  i),  19ST 


■DTTORZAL   FBOM 


THB  JACKSON    (MIB8.)    DAILY  OLAKOK- 
IJnXlBB  OV  FKBRUABT  18.  1887 


Ifr.  HARRISON.  Ifr.  President,  tbe  Daily  Clarioa-Ledter. 
(me  of  the  leadlziff  nevqiapefB  in  IftwiBStppl.  has  an  editorial 
tai  its  issue  of  Tliunday.  February  18,  1937.  relativs  to  my 
good  friend.  Jim  Fsriey,  which  I  dMuld  like  to  have  inoor- 
porated  tai  the  Appendix  of  tbe  Raooto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editcilal  wm  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Raooaa,  as  foUows: 

rVtam  the  Jackaon  (Mtoa.)  DaUy  Claxlon-Ledger  of  Fbb.  18,  1887) 
vasiar^  siauurifs  enmis  aiao  Kiae  a  oaaar  voer-ovrKS  hboobs 

Seventeen  hundred  cftlaena  end  oiBrlsIs,  tanging  to  poattlon 
fknm  Prealclem  Boeeevalt  on  down,  seventeen  hundred  friends  and 
admlrera,  paid  tribute  to  Jamee  A.  fhrley  to  Washlagton 
nlgbt  at  a  dinner  to  hto  honor. 

Ba^  paid  810  for  the  prlvltoge.  the  money  going  to  pty 

debta,    but    thto    wasnt   the    fact    that    made 

anueoally  JBanrasatva.  wan  unloae* 

The  ****'^  that  BMide  thto  testtaainM  so  laipresitve  wwa  the 
stooenty  of  the  trfhutee  tfiowered  upon  Jsaaes  A.  Fulay,  tbe  soope 
of  toe  work  for  which  he  waa  pratoed,  the  variety  of  hto  national 
•arvtoes  aa  cited  by  these  apeafeera,  the  anmber  of  hto 
thus  raoorded. 

Thto  tesMmnnlal  dinner,  aa  Preeldent  Booeevelt  hlmeslf 

mote  ttum  a  political  gathering,  more  than  a  par^  vtetory 
It  was  en  oacssiop  selaed  iq»a  by  nathaaa  fasdwa  to 
a  man  tor  nsflnnsl  eaiUcaa. 

Jamca  A.  ftiiey  was  honared  as  a  Deaaeeratte  leader,  an  ad- 
ministration  pniar,  a  bclIUant  organlasr.  a  polltlcsl  stratsglst.  and 
prophet.  But  James  A.  ftrley  also  was  honored  and  given  weU- 
eamert  praise  aa  a  mnip>e>nt  national  executive,  as  a  BMn  who 
bsa  reaidBrBd  aaHonal  sarviea.  Incrasalng  postal  eStotoney  while 
reducing  postal  eostSk  as  an  hoaieat  Fostaaaster  Oeoatal  who  biif 
set  a  record  equaled  by  few,  if  any.  of  hto  official 
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toSr tSory.  tol»or«l  •Ny  and  todef«tl|p^y  to  win  It. 
•Ma  «««  noted  Bl  «*««■  twoQiict  and  full  prmlM  gnrasi. 
^n.  vZJSMTiia  PTMidM^RoowTelt's  Tl^t-luuid  man  during  tb* 

MTiomltT  UMl  his  tMnooaUty  heliMd  win  many  at  the  major  fl|^U 

5^2?&'3«3iSSSS:Sany  oTth.  -lOorHjw  M  vlrtorgL 

SSmOc  toaden  pralMd  him  f  or  thto  •wrlce,  too,  at  that 

"^JSSTrJ^pi.^tn^MMUn^  General  Jam«  A.  ^ley.  did 
wJ^^utAhim  attelal  dotlaa  durtog  thoa*  trying  year*  even  under 
2iSrf  SLaSlttSSl  i^eaT  Be  applied  to  that  office  and 
^t  Department  the  Mme  genius  for  organlaaUon,  the  »«>»•«"«- 
JSw^fcbUJ^the  lame  cooedentloue  labor  that  Le  devoted  to 
tiM!^  n*K^  **a|ea  And  national  services. 

Ttein^  knows  the  rewUts.  although  aU  P««»"^«»^^f5*^ 
wttt  ti  SSsiSvloe  in  ijreat  and  nail  capacities  know  them 

^^M^was  reduced.  Waste  was  iwluceA  l^jdwoodwMrwM^^ 
TyiSrirng  was  penall^d.  The  Air  Matt  Senrlce  was  ««P*n*«. 
SSTmSn  efflelmt.  and  made  Cheaper.  The  handling  ot  other 
SSls^mS^  also  made  more  efficient.  And  ''Wl*  •"f^" 
SSSg  these  toprovements.  ?«««»-*«•  0«?f"i  ^Sf'JSi  Si 
tonqport  that  the  hugs  departmental  tfefldt  of  past  years  was 

'TSlrSLTJS.Sf'servlce  transcending  party  claims  and  par^ 
JSttSf  ^ndUUs  record  U  why  this  testtomilal  banqfuet 
hSnmdJamea  A.  Ftoley  not  only  In  hla  capacity  as  Mtlonal 
SS2S^  and  nvtyleader  but  also  as  an  honest  and  efficient 
^^^  ^JKl  wSSe  swTloss  have  aided  ths  whole  Nation. 


Adequate  National  Defense 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALFRED  N.  PHILLIPS,  JR. 

OP  coNmEcncuT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdttv,  March  9, 1937 

lir.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  tbe  Rbcou.  and  so  that  my  constituents  will 
know  my  position  in  tbe  matter,  and  without  any  question. 
I  add  ttaa  foUowinf  to  my  remarks  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  Friday.  Mandi  5,  at  the  time  when  there  was  offered 
an  amendment  to  the  naval  appropriations  bill,  this  amend- 
ment requestizv  tbe  President  of  the  United  States  to  can 
an  iBtemaliooal  conferenoe  for  tbe  UmitaUon  of  naval 
armaments. 

I  tborooghly  agree  with  the  proposition  that  it  would  be 
wy  taelpfiil  to  tbe  world,  as  weU  as  to  oursehres.  if  it  were 
P^yff«tAit  to  persuade  tbe  nations  of  tbe  world  to  agree  to 
tlM  Mmtt>t1"t  of  naval  armament.  Actually,  however.  I 
feel  eertain  tbis  Is  mpossible.  

Oreat  t"wm  of  mooey  being  spent  deetructivdy.  as  it  were, 
for  tbe  purchans  of  ever-swdllng  armaments  coukl  be  ap- 
plttd  to  coostructive  porposea.  For  example,  these  millions 
of  doOva  nU^bt  be  appUed  toward  tbe  destruction  of  un- 
fiii»>»ii^  ilnrtlliHii  for  people  and  for  the  substitution  of 
praper  booalag  cftnd«^«»*«  for  tbe  people  of  tbe  United 
Btatea.  Fart  of  these  funds,  for  example,  also  might  be 
tpplltd  to  eoMtnietlve  pobUo  bsaltli  aetivldef.  such  as 
iWfierrTi  to  the  end  that  we  mlfbt  Had  a  core  for  caaeer 
and  for  tuberculoila. 

We  would  be  able  to  reduce  our  Batteiial  tsptodltttret  and 
Hwi  aid  at  in  balaaeiaf  oar  Bodfit  If  wo  wore  not  forced 
to  ipwd  ttn*i***^  d  doUart  on  naval  and  otbir  form  of 
•manittt.  Tteatlcn  «Hht  ptnihly  be  itduced  mn  wt  la 
•  position  to  fonet  the  neoMltir  of  armtaf  ourMlvif  dflM- 
VS.  WfmifMalieitloMlfjMMiflftliMfMdit^ 
aaiiMi  •»  that  ouf  you&f  piopk  wlM  Mold  not  aiofd  to 

SSfftodoio^  TlMfwrMllonallaiMlliiilcrottffjNApla 


^  tot  iMMd  far  tiM 

IMIii  aitlii  af  AMrttti 
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tries  of  the  world  are  pouring  dally  into  a  mad  race  to  re- 
ann— to  prepare  in  short,  for  the  possible  destruction  of 
civilization  itself. 

I  repeat,  that  if  we  could  persuade  the  other  nations  of 
the  wOTld  to  sit  down  with  us  in  a  naval  armament  limita- 
tion conference,  out  of  which  would  come  satisfactory 
Idedgee  to  the  end  that  the  naval  armament  race  would 
cease  and  that  the  funds  being  emplojred  to  build  up  such 
armaments  would  be  devoted  to  the  constructive  and  hu- 
manitarian uses  of  a  world  at  peace,  this  would  be  a  very 
happy  solution  of  the  present  international  armament  race 
problem. 

I  used  Uie  words  "satisfactory  pledges"  advisedly.    Un- 
hapi^.  I  fear,  in  fact,  I  am  quite  convinced,  that  it  is  im- 
possible today  to  obtain  such  "satisfactory"  pledges.    I  say 
^hii^  because  in  my  oiHnion  it  has  been  amply  proven  that 
the  international  given  word  of  most  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth  is  no  good.   Abnost  on  every  hand  we  have  noted  In- 
stances of  the  breaking  of  treaties  and  the  repudiation,  in 
effect,  of  strfemn  pledges  tor  peace,  formerly  announced  to 
the  world  with  great  sanctimoniousness.   We  are  well  aware, 
too,  that  pledges  internationally  made  have  been  broken  to 
us.    Today  in  arriving  at  their  national  budgets,  many  na- 
tions of  the  world  v^o  owe  us  money  cwnpletely  overlook 
this  fact.    Therefore,  thus  word  has  been  broken  to  us  also. 
Accordingly,  I  feel  convinced  that  it  would  avail  us  noth- 
ing to  endeavor  to  get  the  nations  of  the  world  together  to 
agree  upon  the  limitation  of  naval  armament.    I  can  even 
i  see  how  we  might  persuade  s<Mne  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
to  meet  together  in  such  a  conference.    I  can  even  believe 
that  certain  nations  of  the  world  might  be  glad  to  see  us 
enter  such  a  conference.    I  feel  that  they  would  rejoice  In 
our  so  doing  because  they  know  that  the  United  States  <rf 
America  has  a  reputation  for  keeping  its  word  in  interna- 
tional relations  and  would  therefore  be  under  a  disadvan- 
tage in  international  agreements.    We  would  be  imder  such 
a  disadvantage  because  of  the  fact  that  I  fear  they  would 
deliberately  take  advantage  of  the  United  States  of  America 
by  breaking  international  covenants  made  with  us,  leaving 
the  United  States  of  America  adhering  to  the  terms  of 
them. 

Unfortunately  and  unhappDy,  the  major  lessons  of  history 
teach  us  that  countries  not  in  a  position  to  defend  them- 
sdvea  become  the  prey  of  those  liaving  efficient  war-making 
establishments.  It  is  unthinkable  for  Americans  to  con- 
template a  situation  obtaining  whereby  our  coimtry  might 
be  enslaved  by  militarists  who  became  prepared  for  aggres- 
sion, and  perpetrated  it  upon  us  while  we  lay  supinely  and 
idly  by  and  allowed  this  to  happen.  Certainly  none  of  ui 
wants  to  be  enslaved,  or  have  our  children  or  our  children's 
children  oislaved  by  foreign  conquerors  who  would  ruth- 
less^ wreak  their  will  upon  us  or  them! 

We  do  not  want  war!  We  will  not  fight  an  offensive  war! 
If  it  is  forced  upon  us  to  preserve  our  h(»nes  and  our  liber- 
ties, we  must  fight  a  defensive  war.  Let  us  hope  it  never 
comes.  However,  if  such  a  defensive  war  does  come,  let  us 
hope  that  it  is  f(N2ght  on  the  land  of  the  military  aggressor, 
not  on  the  fair  plains  and  hills  and  valleys  of  the  territorial 
umitu  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

TlMrefare.  I  beliere  that  we  should  build  and  malnUIn 
an  adequate  Navy  so  that  notice  will  be  served  on  the  word- 
breaklnff  and  unfaithful  and  predatory  nations  of  the  world 
that  we  have  indeed  a  Navy  adequate  for  national  defense. 
Lot  Of  itaow  them  a  Navy  adequate  enough,  If  war  It  farced 
upon  ue,  that  tHat  war.  not  of  our  ebooiinf ,  wlU  bt  foufbt 
dtfentlveljr  by  a  ttrong  afirtetloa.  elttwbert  than  on  our 
own  contmeatal  toU.  Thut  our  eltiet  will  not  bt  rulntd, 
our  touatry  not  bt  dttpoUtd,  aad  our  womta  and  ehlldrta 
will  not  bt  fflurdtrtd.  Ltt  ut  ladttd  hart  m  adtquatt 
Mavy  and  lor  the  »um  ftateai  aa  adtquatt  IfllHarr  litato- 
UihatBt-a  ttfOBf  aad  wtU  tqulpptd  Anar  with  luflBtltnt 
prevliloB  lor  Org aalitd  Rtttrvtt  la  tint  ol  dtltatlvt  war. 
Ltt  ui  pvtpart  ouff  own  Mnia§,  (hta  io  our  owa  way  in 
ptatt,  dSSwiiag  tht  ratthag  al  Mbtrt  la  a  aiad  aad  war. 

yaMaattd  workl 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAT  HARBISON 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  March  9  {legislative  day  of  Monday.  Mar.  8),  1937 


BADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOSH  LEE.  OP  OKLAHOMA.  OH 

MARCH  8.  1987 


Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  President,  I  aik  unanimoos  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Rscoko  an  address  lutxtdcast 
last  evening  over  the  radio  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Ijb]  aa  the  subject  of  Federal.  State,  and  Local 
Respcmsit^ty  for  Education,  and  tbe  Harrlaon-Black- 
Fletcher  bilL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscokd,  as  follows: 

Oars  Is  a  coTemment  of  the  people.  Therefore,  the  boys  and 
girl*  of  todUy  wUl  be  tbe  men  and  wooaen  who  run  the  Oovem- 
ment  a  few  years  In  the  future.  BducaUoa  1>  tbm  twin  stater  to 
denu>cratlc  govenunent. 

AicniCAjr  laADmoifs  tatkort 

When  new  Immigrants  came  to  America  to  find  new  homes,  many 
or  them  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Many  could  not  q>ea]E 
English,  but  their  ehUdren  were  sent  to  our  echools  and  there  they 
learned  the  history  of  America.  There  they  learned  of  the  Declar»- 
tlOQ  of  Independence.  They  learned  the  story  of  the  Liberty  Bell. 
They  learned  of  Coocord  and  Lexington.  They  learned  the  story  of 
Betsy  Ross  and  the  Am»loaa  flag.  Then.  In  the  evening  by  the 
warm  gtaw  of  tbe  fireside,  theee  stories  <a  American  history  passed 
from  child  to  parent,  and  thus  did  the  immigrants  become  Amerl- 
canlned:  therefore  the  Federal  Government  is  deeply  Interested  in 
the  education  of  young  Ameilcana. 

The  first .  rwponsiblllty  for  educating  children  falls  upon  the 
parents,  but  most  parents  are  ambitious  for  their  children  to  have 
every  opportunity.  Therefore  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  urge  tbe 
parents  of  America  to  make  every  effort  to  educate  their  children. 

Then,  again,  certain  responslbUlty  rests  upmi  tbe  chUdren  th«n- 
selves  to  want  an  education;  to  be  willing  to  work  for  an  educa- 
tion. At  the  present  time,  due  to  the  national  youth  movement, 
there  are  380305  boys  and  girls  in  the  United  States  who  are  work- 
ing their  way  through  educational  institutions. 

May  I  say  to  you  young  people  of  America,  if  you  want  an  educa- 
tion you  can  have  it  if  you  are  wUllng  to  work  for  It.  If  you  are 
not.  It  wouldn't  do  you  much  good  anyway.  You  can  lead  a  fool 
to  the  trough  of  knowledge,  but  you  can't  make  him  drink. 

Some  of  ovir  greatest  men  had  to  fight  for  their  education. 
Abe  Llnooln  was  so  poor  that  he  did  not  have  pencUs  and  vper. 
he  did  not  have  a  slate  or  a  slate  pencil,  but  he  flgtuwd  out  hts 
problems  on  the  back  of  a  wooden  shovel  with  charcoal  and  he 
biased  his  way  over  the  mountain  to  the  White  Bouse  and  figured 
out  the  Nation's  problems  on  the  White  House  stationery. 

Toimg  people  of  America,  sometimes  it  seems  discouraging: 
sometimes  it  seems  your  road  Is  rough  when  you  are  trying  to 
get  an  education,  but  remember,  it  Is  the  roughness  of  the  grind- 
stone that  sharpens  the  ax.  It  Is  the  storm  that  hardens  the 
fiber  of  the  oak.  It  Is  not  the  bidlday  but  the  workday  that 
makes  musrle. 

If  you  dont  have  as  good  clothes  to  wear  aa  the  other  boys  and 
girls,  dont  be  dlsoooraged.  It's  not  what's  on  a  man.  but  whafs 
In  him  that  counts.  Many  a  whit*  vast  has  nothing  milda  of 
It  but  an  unpaid  laundry  bill. 

Sometunes  it  seems  that  the  goinf  Is  pretty  roucli  whan  you 
hsve  to  struggle  for  an  education,  but  the  very  siariwgla  ttMlf 
Is  part  of  your  tralnliiff:  tbersfers.  the  responslbUlty  of  reoslvlag 
an  edueatloB  Is  partly  upon  the  youth  of  AOMrtea. 

Oreat  is  that  nation  wboM  Moe  and  daugbtera  drsei 
ertaas,  lavlnolMe  is  tbat  aatloa  when  tbey  make  ttiose 
eeoM  true, 

Then  nmtt,  the  wspeaelbility  for  edueatlflf  the  yotttH  litis  wmi 
the  leeal  eoBUBimlty,  Irery  eeouBUAlty  la  AaerMa  is  fespeeettie 
lor  tbe  edueaMon  e«  Hi  eem  tooyt  aad  eftrle  to  tbe  lull  eMeot  el 
He  flneaelAt  ebilllr.  end  mef  I  iif  tbi  leeel  eemmuAluei  baee 
eis^eried  this  eWMatlen  in  •  iMil  petilelle  veMer.  _^  ^ ^ 

There  ere  mMif  iSmntm  wbert  eeMnuflHiei  bate  ehiMil  ftMib- 

the  eepriiiieii.wbifajierte  •SSkt^inmnf  edAileini  mm 
iMwe  whieh  the  leheelf  were  eeeeaeeiWi  tbe  eeeMiipMei  ees* 
fmuei  to  imm  nbeel  werrtnM  eWfteimg  Mwjie|iepireniMii  ewM 
mmttf  i»  9Htt  le  e<ttei<e  tbeir  eblUireb.  Tiert  iii  ■■•r  flerta 


of  the  taanilcai  aOorts  of  tha  local  wnmunltlea  to  dlseharge  tb^ 
patriotic  duty  In  this  regard. 

But  tbsfa  Is  mabh  a  dlSeNiiee  between  tbe  financial  rssourcss  of 
dlffetent  mnwnwntttw  that  the  educauon  of  the  children  has  bsen 
kKAed  vqxxi  by  some  of  the  most  progressiva  States  as  not  a  duty 
for  the  commoalttes  aloos  but  as  a  di^  to  bs  shared  by  tbe  SUtss. 

Therefore  the  reapoiiBlMllty  for  the  education  of  young  Amertoa 
falls  upon  the  States,  and  a  niimber  of  Statee  have  what  is  eaUad 
an  equaUsatlon  fund,  which  is  made  up  by  taxation.  This  fund  U 
used  to  equalise  educattooal  opportunltlee  throu^tiout  tbe  State. 
It  Is  used  to  halp  educate  dUldren  in  the  poorer  ""rr-^Mr'^HT 
TUs  Is  a  great  step  forward  In  sdueatton.  and  tbe  States  ean.  and 
are.  equalising  educational  opportunlUas  within  their  boandarlss. 
but  they  are  helpless  so  far  as  equalising  the  educational  oppor- 
tuniues  as  between  the  Statea  Is  oonocmed.  Therefore  the  Federal 
Ooveniment  must  sssume  Its  share  of  the  obligation  of  educatUic 
the  youth  of  tbe  Nation. 

A  child  in  a  poor  community  has  a  right  to  educational  oppor- 
tunities as  weU  as  a  chUd  in  a  wealthier  community.  They  both 
live  in  tbe  same  Nation  and  under  the  same  flag.  Somethnes  only 
a  State  line  eeparates  them,  sometimes  only  a  township  line.  But 
the  public  schools,  supported  as  they  are  now  entlrriy  by  local  and 
SUte  taxes,  are  as  different  in  the  opportunltlee  thst  they  afford 
as  the  communities  thenuw.lfes  are  uaeqtxal  In  flnanclal  resouroes. 

tnraaa  uocal  ooamoi. 

under  the  Federal  program  that  I  have  In  mind  every  State  and 
community  would  carry  its  fair  share  of  the  burden  of  eduoatlon. 
in  proporttan  to  its  flnancial  abUl^.  and  tint  Federal  Oovemment 
would  contribute  only  a  fractional  part  of  tbe  cost  of  education  In 
even  the  poorest  communities.  Therefore  the  control  of  educa- 
tion would  still  rest  with  the  local  ocmununltlea,  where  It  rightly 
belongs 

There  Is  before  Congress  at  ths  present  time  a  biU  known  as  tbe 
Barrlstm-BIack-netcber  biU,  i»ovlding  for  the  annopriatlon  of 
$100,000,000  the  first  year  and  then  graduated  untU  it  reaches  a 
maximum  of  8300.000.000  for  the  purpose  of  equallslag  educational 
(^^MTtunitles  throughout  tbe  Nation. 

The  flnanclal  abiUty  of  the  Statea  In  prc^Mrtlon  to  the  population 
of  achool  children  Is  so  different  and  varied  that  only  the  Federal 
Government  can  equalise  the  educational  opportimltles  of  the 
several  States. 

A  model  tax  system  has  been  worked  out  for  State  tftttattffn 
This  system  was  Intended  to  rales  money  for  all  the  needs  of  the 
State,  such  as  roads,  nmnlng  the  State  and  local  governments, 
running  the  schools:  in  fact,  the  entire  expenss  of  the  State. 

Six  of  the  States  are  so  limited  In  flnannlal  resources  that  if  they 
depended  upon  this  model  tax  sjrstem — that  is.  If  their  taxes  wsre 
no  steeper  than  the  tax  rec(»nmended  by  this  model  system — the 
yield  would  be  so  smaU  that  if  they  took  aU  of  It,  that  la.  tbe  entire 
amount  produced  for  aU  puzpoees,  and  used  It  for  schools  alone, 
there  would  not  be  enoiigh  to  give  thoee  States  a  school  system 
equal  to  the  average  school  system  of  the  Nation. 

The  resiilt  Is  that  these  six  States  are  taxing  tbemaelves  much 
heavier  than  the  model  tax  system,  on  the  one  hand,  and  have  a 
school  ^Tstem  much  under  average  of  the  Nation  on  the  other  hand. 
I  give  theee  facts  because  some  people  believe  that  the  burden  of 
education  Should  be  home  enttzely  by  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities, aiul  therefore  I  want  to  show  that  tbe  States  and  local 
communities  are  already  taxing  themselves  to  the  limit  and  yet  are 
unable  to  provide  even  average  educational  facilities  for  their  chil- 
dren. There  are  many  pe(q>le  who  will  support  Fedoral  aid  tor  edu- 
cation when  they  are  convinced  that  the  States  and  local  commu- 
nities are  imable  to  provide  necessary  educational  opportunities. 

CBOD  BSTXO  TO  WXA&m 

Then  again  the  number  of  children  per  family  must  be  ii^iifitnrrl 
m  the  relation  to  the  wealth  of  the  different  Statea.  In  almost 
direct  ratio,  the  wealthier  tbe  State  tbe  fewer  the  children  per  fam- 
Uy  and  the  poorer  tbe  State  the  more  children  per  famUy.  For 
instance,  the  per-d^rita  wealth  per  dUld  of  school  sge  In  tbe  poorest 
State  Is  88,000,  whereas  In  tbe  wealthiest  State  It  is  8384)00.  In 
other  words.  If  you  will  pardon  me  for  using  tbe  Informal 
of  the  day,  ws  seldom  find  the  kids  and  Vm  cash  hi  the 
munlty.  The  more  kids,  tbe  less  eash:  tbe  mors  eaab,  tbe 
kids.  Therefore  It  Is  necessary  for  the  Federal  niiiinmieiil  to 
raise  the  money  where  the  money  Is  and  q^end  tbe  money 
the  children  are.  Otherwise  the  children  wiU  grow  up  and 
to  wealthier  mrnmnnlttes  eltbsr  to  beeome  UMful  dttaaas  or 
gangsters,  aoeording  to  tlMlr  training  and  background. 

Modem  inventions  have  so  inflrsased  tbe  moMllty  of  pepulatlan 
that  one  psrson  la  evwy  thrse  laMdM  la  a  disevwrt  State  mm  the 
one  la  whieh  be  was  bera.  Therefore  it  is  importaat  to  tbe 
wealthier  States  that  the  childrea  of  the  lees  wealthy  Statee  raeetve 
eduoattoeel 

Xt  if 


right  to  eelleet  tasee  la  eae  ttele  aad  mad  tbeai  la  eaetber. 

turn  to  tbe  ■ouree  el  teeetiis  le  ael  eilf  em  el  dele  Ml  im- 
yeseiMei  in  tbai  se  eae  eea  met  a  HsmT  Me  eeuree,   Ibaie  eie 
fresi  ■esufeeHifewji  Ibe  ImI,  but  el  lean  e  sait  el 


Aba^  A^m££^ mam' tUS^^i^  4*  ^^^^dimiimmmmmA^t  Sa  ^SSS^^L 

a  eehelB  Male,  li  deMseljaeeB  that  the  peeale  er  ttwt 


baee  eeld  Ibeee  lesee* 


eeepaev^aeea 

It    HMf8ieW<  I 
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SLSSf  <?£TS-S:    cSSoT^dttO^I  m  tl>«  south  produce. 

•ndpirto"*  "*  ***  ""*•  **  D«»*''""'  *****  "*•  wealtn 
«?SIrSS.  ffTfSSiS^^loo^  thl.  flow  of  wealth  to  con- 
gyHftfg  tte  rMOUXow  «  tba  Natloo. 

^jTBALTH  OOHCnrrmATXOK  A  rtOMLMM 

>m^  .^.nMntrmtlai  Of  VMltH  to  the  United  State*  pre^nts  ft 
-P*,SSS^^M  wo5S^«m  be  met  by  taxaUon  and  ex- 

2rii^J5iii»  iTtb- Dft^Sc  policy  to  to  declare  It  ft  national 
S^i£^  mS  ?f  ^-^roSwe  should  tax  the  Natlon-s 
JUSSl^wSHmWtSA^  totortp  aducate  the  children  of  the 

^ST  ^rrtoOB-Blaek-Ptotoher  bin  providing  Peder»l  aid  for 
M^tolnt  educfttkmfti  opportunltto.  to  now  before  the  ^/^f 
!S2«f«mi  mi  Sducfttlon  and  Labor,  of  which  I  am  a  member. 
g^'Sn£.^S?S*the  time  to  p«.  ^  '^^'^J''^ 
that  wtthttir  proper  enooangement  we  can  ftt  thto  ■esaion  oi 

rv-iwreea  naa  thto  measure.  .     .  .^ 

^^^Twould  by  no  means  be  a  new  policy  on  the  p«t  rf  the 
FiSSal^wiSent.    Tha  Fed«l  Oorwninent  hM  aW^ 
^^TwtVbm  oaaMMBe  of  a  vocational  training  tow.    The  Federal 

2t,2?  Sie^SSaoSSiSimt.' through  the  Rational  Youth 
™?*:„/i:  ^ttSiwwient  time  helping  young  peopto  to  secure 
JTSStliL    -S^SSa   cSrenJKSn^^  education 

through  land  grants  to  eoUegea  and  unlTWsltles.        

S2^«ttS  propooed  togtototlon  would  not  be  departing  ftom 

our  national  poUcy.  wma.- 

ot^Oonmess  to  being  asked  thto  year  to  vote  over  a  bimon 
d,^  Srffional  dS^.  but.  to  my  oplnlon^^mertca's  greatest 
dSgS  wmnot  come  from  the  outside  but  from  the  m^-  I 
SuSve  that  If  we  could  spend  one-tenth  ct  the  amount  ^J^^ 
f^ds  f or  education  at  the  youth  of  America.  It  would  consUtute 
r^Ntar  naSauldefenss  than  the  passage  of  thto  huge  appro- 

^'^i^i^'S^'^^ttaar^ce  of  the  people  for  th^r 
rtrSSroSSmStoBTdepends  upon  the  ability  of  a  few  leaders 
tJtow'thJS^opto  to  IffSranoe:  but  democracy  dependsupon 
^  iMelUnDoaof  tha  votKaT  Our  form  of  government  placea  the 
Sa  rSdSTS  power  to  the  hands  of  the  people  With  pow«r 
CMS  nspoDSlblll^  With  responslbUlty  there  should  go  sufficient 
cnllshtenmant  to  know  bow  to  use  that  power. 

■dutttton  leads  to  peace  and  democracy.  Ignorance  1^  to 
dwoTand  tr'^nny.  HapSeon  conquered  Europe  with  bivouac 
S3ldrS»  bit.    Let  us  omnm  America  with  the  sound  of  the 

Our  paopto  stood  tba  skrato  ot  thto  depcession  becauaethey  wera 
9^SS±  Therefore  It  to  fundamental  that  our  OorermBttt 
niita^  Its  estotenoe  by  matnUlnlng  a  aound  educational  system. 

iS^itunlty  to  mdte  important  than  the  oppcnr^inity  for  a 
4eent%So»tioiL  Ho  F^daralrtdlgatlon  to  more  vital  than  that 
oTs^-DMsrviUton.  it  to  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  our 
Sovenimsnt  to  perpetuate  Ita  extotenoe.  and  the  pn^er  educftUon 
of  our  children  to  essential  to  that  end. 

X  thank  foa. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  KA8SACB08STT8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
rsesAv.  March  9, 1937 
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MM  APniMWI 


.««,  W  HOIf.  SAM  BATBUBH.  OP  TPAS. 
HASVABD  I*AW  8CBOOL  ON  RBBUABT  97.  UV? 


lir.  ifoCORMACX.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ertend 
In  the  BacoBB.  I  Indnde  tbe  f  oDowinf  addxesi 


deHvered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  llSx.  Rjjf*™"' 
before  the  Harvard  Law  School  on  February  27,  l»37: 

Harvard  law  school  and  I  are  not  stranRers.  I  have  known  and 
wo^dTwlth  ySi  new  dean.  Jim  Landto.  and  «»"y  o"»^,;J 
JSJ^uati.  I  have  admired  the  thoroughness  with  wiilch 
they  have  been  trained  In  the  law.  rnmrriMrn  of 

Many  of  them,  however,  after  an  experience  In  the  proceases  of 
le^Uon  have  urged  mi  to  accept  this  Invitation  to  come  hero 
ISl  wS'aboxrt  o^rocea  of  lawmaking  of  which  they  say  you 
Srn^eVy  UtS^in  law  school-even  In  this  law  school.  That  to 
the  process  of  making  statutes.        ^   ^     ^  .        »^  _*.^  -_«.  _,♦>, 

Of  course  in  any  law  school  a  student  has  to  start  first  with 
reaSiS^^Se-JudJes'  opinions.  Moet  of  the  training  that  <»n 
^ri^inTTlaT school  consists  of  piecing  those  opinions  to- 
gether untU  the  student  gets  a  fairly  round  sense  of  what  we 

call  the  common  law.  ^    ^      *    »...,.-.  ♦v*  <wtmnii 

But  in  these  days.  Oovemment  has  to  try  to  keep  toe  compU- 

caSd  ^onomlc  aZd  social  affairs  of  the  Nation  in  order  simply 

Scsmae  no  one  else  seems  to  be  able  to  do  it     That  means  more 

Sd  more  leglslaUon-to  change  old  law  that  »»'«»2«rt^^^ 

to  make  new  law  that  we  hope  wiU  work.    An  ever  greater  propor- 

UoHf  t  "Taw  with  which  y!^  will  have  to  d^^/,^^"^  y°l|?\^g 

oi  law  school,  therefore,  will  be  statute  law.    And  the  P«>eeB8  wUh 

"hSh  you  will  have  to  work  in  the  Interests  of  your  clients  wUl 

probably  be  the  legtalatlve  process  Just  as  much  as  the  Judicial 

SocesB     That  is  Why  I  think  Harvard  law  school  to  going  to  be 

particularly  fortunate  in  having  a  new  dean  ^"^,^«<»  J^,  *2™S: 

ttatlve  experience  with  the  Securities  Commission  statutes^  the 

mcst  complicated  group  of  statutes  that  have  ever  been  on  the 

statute  books  of  any  nation.  .»»>»,^ 

I  om»  heard  a  very  weU-tralned  lawer  complain  bitterly  about 

the  precariousneae  of  a  lawyer's  knowledge  of  the  law  these  days. 

He  said:  'Tve  spent  30  years  learning  what  the  law  to.    I  toow 

every  decision  fJorn  Maine  to  the  Hawaiian  Mafds.     And  th« 

Congress  comes  along  and  in  2  months  passes  a  statute  that  puts 

out  of  date  everything  I've  Jfamed     It  i^'t  fair 

I  know  that  moet  lawyers,  like  most  courts,  think  of  "tatutee  as 
unfortunate  Intrusions  upon  the  symmetrical  beauty  of  Judge- 
made  common  law.  But  however  they  feel  about  it.  that  intru- 
sion to  certain  to  get  more  and  more  important  as  the  y ws  go 
on  simply  because  Judge-made  law  has  proved  too  accidental  and 
tol>  Sw  in  iSe  mikh^  to  keep  In  balance  the  tremendous  and 
ever-accelerating  forces  of  the  modem  world. 

You  hear  a  lot  of  political  talk  about  hastUy  drafted  laws,  and 
rubber-stamp  Congresses.  You  hear  about  Congressmen  spending 
all  their  time  getting  Jobs  instead  of  thinking  about  the  problems 
of  the  Nation.  If  that  is  all  you  hear  about  the  legislative  procem. 
vou  may  Justifiably  wonder  whether  that  process  of  maiong  law 
to  as  InteUlgent  and  takes  as  many  thtogs  into  con*^'*«'*"<»*L!f  ' 
Judge  slttlM  alone  In  his  stuCy  patching  the  P«c«ieat8  togethw. 
Today  I^pe  to  give  you  not  only  some  InformaUon  but  some 
comfort  about  the  legislative  process.  I  am  going  to  try  to  do 
more  than  to  tell  you  how  the  Federal  Congress  to  organized,  how 
its  committee  system  functions,  and  how  It  ^lea  to  work  to  turn 
the  raw  materlii  of  the  first  draft  of  a  bill  into  a  flntohed  statute 
that  can  be  sent  to  the  President  for  his  signature.  As  I  ^ow  you 
the  operations  of  the  legtolative  machine,  I  hope  also  to  give  you 
a  feeling  of  the  amoxint  of  consideration  and  argument  and  sweat 
and  blood  that  goes  into  an  important  statute  and  make  you  feel 
badly  about  the  amoimt  of  work  a  Congress  which  triea  to  do  its 
job  has  to  get  through.  .    _. 

I  have  chosen  the  subject.  "How  a  Bill  Passes  Oongresa.  Par- 
liamentary law  as  practiced  In  the  Congress  has  been  a  Kto^^ 
founded  on  Jeffereon's  Btonual.  In  the  more  than  140  yM".that 
Congress  has  been  meeting,  developments  have  come  and  addition^ 
nroSdure  has  been  adopted  from  time  to  time.  I  think  I  could 
he  of  more  service  to  you  If  I  took  a  specific  bill  and  foUowed  It 
through  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  until  It  reaches  the 
President's  desk  and  hte  signature. 

The  PubUc  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  will  he  taken  as 
%  typical  example.  It  to  thought  by  many  that  bllto  are  simply 
written  out — In  many  Instances  rather  hurriedly — Introduced  Into 
the  bodies  of  Congress,  reported  by  committees  after  scant  con- 
sideration, and  paned  through  both  Houses  with  little  or  no  con- 
■Idcratlcm.  Thto  to  an  entirely  mistaken  Idea.  Let's  see  what  was 
done  before  a  bill  on  the  above  subject  was  even  Introduced. 

Mr.  Ratbubk.  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Tmviga  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representetlves.  Introduced  a 
tcaolutlon  which  passed  the  House  on  January  19,  1932,  providing 
•that  for  the  purpcee  of  obtaining  Information  neoessaiT"  • 
basto  f<«  legislation  that  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
C(Hnmerce.  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  to  authorized  to  Inves- 
tigate (1)  the  ownership  and  control,  direct  or  Indirect  (through 
stock  ownership  or  control  or  otherwise),  of  stock,  securities,  or 
capital  Intereste  In  any  public-utility  corporation  engaged  other- 
wise than  as  a  common  carrier  by  railroad  In  the  transportation 
of  persons.  <»■  the  transportation,  transmission,  or  sale  of  property, 
energy,  or  Intelligence,  in  Interstete  or  foreign  commerce,  by 
^K^^<|ing  companies.  Investment  trusts,  Indlvlduala.  partnerships, 
corporaUons.  assoctoUons.  and  trusts,  and  (2)  the  organteatlon. 
financing,  development,  management,  operation,  and  control  of 
such  holding  companies.  Investment  trusts,  partnershlpa,  corponi- 
tlona.  associations,  and  trusts,  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
dTect  of  siich  ownership  and  control  on  Interstate  and  t<«^9^ 
commerce,  and.  to  the  extent  necessary  to  determine  the  effect  of 
such  ownership  and  control,  to  make  like  Investigation  of  pn^uc- 
utlllty  corporations  so  engaged.    The  committee  shaU  xeport  to 


the  Hooae  tbe  restiiti  of  Its  Investigation.  Ineluding  aoch  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  as  it  deems  advlsaUe.  For  soeh  pur> 
poses  the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  to  authorised 
to  sit  and  act  during  the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and 
places  In  the  District  of  Coixunbla  or  elsewhere,  whether  or  not 
the  House  to  sitting,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned;  to  hold  such 
hearings,  to  employ  such  experte,  and  such  clerical,  stenographic, 
and  other  assistants;  to  require  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  papers,  and  documente;  to 
take  such  testimony,  to  have  such  printing  and  binding  done,  and 
to  make  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  necessary." 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  given  In  the  aforesaid  resolution,  the 
committee  authorized  the  chairman  to  appoint  special  counsel 
to  inquire  into  the  control  and  ownership  of  public  utilities.  Dr. 
Walter  M.  W.  Splawn.  former  railroad  commissioner  of  Texas, 
former  president  of  the  University  of  Texas,  a  man  of  high  char- 
acter and  great  ability,  was  selected  as  special  counsel  to  have 
charge  of  the  investigation  \inder  the  chairman.  Dr.  Splawn 
went  into  the  investigation  Immedtotely  with  a  staff  of  enerte 
and  investigated  every  phase  of  the  holding  company  in  the  utility 
field  and  filed  a  report  with  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  which 
report  totaled  8,927  pages.  It  took  more  than  2  years  to  make 
thto  investigation,  the  report  being  filed  in  the  House  on  Febru- 
ary 20,  1934.  The  information  contelned  in  thto  report  was 
valuable  beyond  measure  to  the  committee  that  was  to  use  it  as 
a  basis  for  legislation.  For  nearly  a  year  following  not  only 
Dr.  Splawn  but  other  experte  were  called  In  to  discuss  the  type 
and  to  work  on  the  details  of  a  bill  seeking  to  cure  the  evlto  that 
had  become  evident  in  the  field  of  publlc-utUlty  holding  com- 
panies. Discussions  were  had  with  the  President  of  the  United 
Stetes.  Questions  of  the  power  ot  Congress  to  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject were  discussed  with  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
and  hto  staff.  All  thto  was  ground  work  in  clearing  the  way  for 
the  Introduction  and  consideration  of  a  bill  that  would  not  only 
cure  evlto  but  that  would  also  stand  the  test  of  constitutlonahty. 

Netirly  a  year  later,  on  Febnuury  6,  1935,  Mr.  Ratbusm  intro- 
duced the  bill  H.  R.  5423.  entitled  "A  bUl  to  provide  for  con- 
trol in  the  public  Interest  of  public-utility  holding  companies 
\ising  the  maito  and  the  faculties  of  Interstete  commerce,  to  regu- 
late the  transmission  and  sale  of  electric  energy  and  natural  gas 
in  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and  for  other  purpoeee-,  by 
dropping  it  Into  the  "hopper."  Thto  blU  was  then  referred  by 
the  leaker,  under  rule  XXTT,  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  committee  having  Jurisdiction  under 
rule  XI  of  the  subject  matter  In  the  bUl.  The  bill  was  then  sent 
to  the  bill  clerk  of  the  House,  who  gave  It  ite  number  and  then 
sent  it  to  the  Government  Printing  Office  for  printing.  On  the 
following  day  the  printed  bill  was  delivered  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstete  and  Foreign  Commerce  for  ite  consideration. 

In  the  House,  committee  hearings  began  at  10  a.  m..  Tuesday, 
February  19,  1935.  Hearings  closed  in  the  House  at  4:30  p.  m., 
Monday.  AprU  15,  1936.  nearly  2  months  later.  Fcarty-five  wit- 
nesses were  heard — 11  proponente  of  the  bill  and  34  opponente 
of  the  bill.  Thirty-four  communications  were  Inserted  in  the 
record.  The  total  time  consumed  by  witnesses  was  115  hours 
and  5  minutes — 49  hours  and  65  minutes  by  proponente  of  the 
hill  and  66  hours  and  10  minutes  by  opponents.  After  the  hear- 
ings were  closed  a  subcommittee  was  appointed  by  the  chairman, 
which  went  through  the  bill  thoroxoghly  and  reported  Ite  findings 
to  the  full  committee,  and  after  consideration  by  the  full  com- 
mittee the  bill  was  reported  to  the  House  on  June  24.  1935.  In 
other  words,  after  the  hearings  closed,  on  April  15,  1935,  the  com- 
mittee considered  the  bill,  reading  every  section  and  every  line, 
over  a  period  of  71  days.  Remember  that  thto  means  that  pre- 
paratory to  reporting  the  bUl  to  the  House  nearly  2V4  years  of 
Intensive  study  and  work  had  been  put  on  the  siihject. 

About  the  same  time.  Senator  Wheklsx.  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
stete and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  of  the  Senate,  Introduced  a 
companion  bill.  S.  2796.  which  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce.  After  consideration  by  that 
committee  on  May  14.  1935.  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate 
without  amendment.  On  May  28.  1935.  Senator  Whsklb  moved 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill,  which 
motion  was  agreed  to  on  May  29.  The  Senate  debated  theWll 
from  May  29  until  June  7  when  amendmente  were  offered.  From 
June  7  xmtil  Jime  11.  67  amendmente  were  offered  to  the  bill  of 
which  64  were  adopted  and  3  rejected.  The  bill  then  passed 
the  Senate  on  June  11.  It  will  be  noted  here  that  In  the  Senate 
there  to  no  llmltetion  on  debate  nor  does  the  Senate  have  a  rule 
restricting  the  right  of  offering  of  amendmente  such  as  the  House 
has  In  Ite  rule  on  germaneness. 

On  June  12  a  message  was  received  from  the  Senate  announc- 
ing that  the  Senate  had  passed  S.  2796.  The  Speaker  on  June  13, 
under  rule  XXIV,  referred  thle  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
stete and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  which  had  been  con- 
sidering the  bill  Introduced  on  February  6  by  Mr.  Ratvubot.  The 
committee  reported  the  Senate  bill  back  to  the  House  on  June 
34  with  an  amendment  striking  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  the  Senate  bill  and  substituthig  therefor  the  language  at  the 
bill  which  had  been  considered  by  the  House  committee  during 
the  preceding  months.  The  bill  and  the  report  were  then  re- 
ferred by  the  Speaker  to  the  Calendar  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  stete  of  the  Union  as  provided  for  in  rule 
XXm.  The  reported  bill  being  an  imprivOeged  one  as  dlstin- 
gutohed  from  those  privileged  uqder  clause  45.  rule  XI,  was  not 
reported  from  the  floor  b\it  was  dropped  In  the  "hopper." 
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under  tbe  mlaa  of  the  Rooae  there  are  foor  praetlaal 
by  whieb  a  Mil  ean  be  brought  up  in  tbe  Houee  tor 
tloo.  These  are:  First,  by  bavmg  tbe  bUl  placed  vpen  what  la 
known  as  tbe  Oonsent  Calendar:  seoond,  by  being  called  up  by 
the  committee  reportlnc  the  bill  on  a  Calendar  Wednesday;  third, 
by  a  special  rule  from  tbe  Committee  on  Bulee  gtvlnc  a  privi- 
leged stetus  to  tbe  bill;  fourth,  by  a  motion  to  suspend  the  nilH 
and  consider  the  bill. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  explain  somewbat  briefly  tbe  Tarloua 
methods  the  House  usee  in  oonslderlnc  blUs.  Tbe  Coaaeufe  Cal- 
endar rule  was  flrat  adopted  In  March  190e,  and  was  rtsaHnsrt 
for  the  purpose  of  rtilevlng  tbe  Speaker  at  tbe  muneroue  r»- 
queste  which  theretofore  had  been  made  of  him  for  conatderatloo 
by  unanimous  consent  at  blUa  of  minor  in^MrtaiMie.  It  must  be 
remembered  in  thla  connection  that  under  tbe  rule  prortdlnc  for  a 
special  order  of  business  In  the  Bouse  it  was  rather  unuewal  for 
the  House  to  reach  that  point  in  tbe  order  of  business  where  a 
motion  could  be  made  for  the  oooaldcratlon  of  a  bill  wbldi  bad 
been  favorably  reported  to  the  House  by  one  of  ite  standing  oom- 
mittees.  Certain  bUla,  such  as  biUs  affecting  the  revenue  and 
the  general  appropriation  bllto.  were  given  a  highly  prlvUefsd 
stetus  insofar  as  consideration  was  eoncerned  by  rule  XI  and 
rule  XVI  of  the  House.  Inasmuch  as  these  blUs  consumed  much 
of  the  Ume  of  the  HOoae,  opportxmlty  was  not  afforded  for  tbe 
consideration  of  bllto  of  lesser  Importance.  Thto  caused  a  prao- 
tlce  to  grow  up  in  the  House  whereby  Members  having  blUs  of 
minor  Importance  importuned  the  Speaker  to  reoognias  them  for 
unanimous-consent  requeste  for  the  Immediate  oonaldcratUsn  of 
bllto  In  which  they  were  particularly  Interested. 

Thto  demand  upon  the  Speaker  had  by  1800  beoome  so  great 
that  a  rule  was  finally  adopted  in  the  House  to  relieve  him  of 
thto  burden.  That  rule  was  the  Oonsent  Calendar  rule.  In 
brief  it  provided  that  there  should  be  a  new  calendar  of  the 
House  on  which  bllto  ooiUd  be  placed  by  any  Member  Jif  merely 
filing  with  the  Clerk  a  requeat  that  the  blU  should  be  placed 
on  that  calendar.  On  the  first  and  third  Mondays  of  a  month 
the  rule  provided  that  the  Speaker  should  direct  the  Clerk  to 
call  the  bllto  in  their  numerical  order  upon  that  calendar.  Tbe 
Speaker  then  would  inqtxlre  if  there  was  objection  to  the  eoo- 
Blderatlon  of  a  bill.  If  an  objection  was  forthcoming  from  any 
Member,  consideration  was  prevented.  If.  however,  tbsre  were 
no  objections  the  bill  was  oonsldersd.  It  to  apparent  that  Im- 
portant bllto  were  rar^y  considered  tmder  thto  rule  for  tbe  op- 
portunity for  prolonged  debate  was  not  possible  under  this  pro- 
cedure. 

In  order  that  the  House  might  consider  public  bllto  that  could 
not  be  brought  before  the  House  for  consideration  under  tbe 
Consent  Calendar  rule  another  rule  was  adopted  in  1909  which 
to  known  as  tbe  Calendar  Wednesday  rule.  Thto  rale  in  brief 
provided  that  on  Wedneedajrs  of  each  week  the  Speaker  abould 
direct  the  Clerk  to  call  the  oommlttees  in  the  order  In  which 
they  appear  in  rule  X.  A  committee  called  on  a  Wedneeday 
could  then  call  up  for  consideration  as  a  matter  of  right  eay  bill 
appearing  upon  either  the  House  or  Union  Calendar.  BiUs  on 
the  Union  Calendar  were  consldeffed  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whote  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  debate  upon  eu^ 
bllto  was  limited  to  2  hours  to  be  equally  divided  and  contzoUed 
between  thoee  favoring  and  thoae  (^posing  the  legislation.  The 
reasons  for  the  adc^tion  of  thto  rule  were  vvj  much  the  same 
as  the  (mee  which  impelled  the  adoption  of  the  Consent  Calendar 
rule. 

The  third  method  of  getting  a  blU  up  for  consideration  in  tbe 
House  was  by  way  of  a  "special  rule'*  reported  out  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rulee.  Under  <dauae  46  of  rule  XI  Uie  Committee  on 
Rules  may  report  at  any  time  for  consideration  rcaolutlooa  pro- 
viding a  special  ordor  for  the  consideration  of  bllto.  Tbaae  reeolu- 
tlons  usually  provide  that  upon  the  adoption  of  tbe  same  It  shall 
be  in  order  to  move  that  the  House  proceed  to  tbe  consideration 
of  a  specified  bill  and  provided  for  a  llmltetion  of  debate  and  in 
general  the  detalto  of  the  consideration  of  the  bllL 

The  fourth  method  of  bringing  legislation  before  the  House  to 
under  a  motion  to  "suspend  the  rules."  Thto  motion  may  only 
be  made  on  the  first  and  third  Mondays  of  a  month  or  during  the 
last  6  days  of  a  session,  and  can  only  be  made  If  the  Speaker 
recognlaes  the  motion.  In  other  words,  the  Speaker  has  entire 
discretion  as  to  whether  he  will  recognize  any  Member  on  tbe  days 
provided  by  the  rule  for  motions  to  suqiend  the  rules.  Thto 
motion  usiMlly  takes  the  form  as  follows:   "I  move  to  suspend 

the  nOes  and  pass  the  bill  H.  R. ."    Under  rule  XXVli.  tbe 

rule  applicable  to  thto  motion,  there  may  be  debate  not  ex- 
ceeding 40  minutes,  one-half  of  such  time  to  be  given  to  tboee  In 
favor  of  the  motion  and  one-half  to  thoae  In  opposition  to  such 
motion.  Amendmente  are  not  in  order  to  the  bill  proposed  to  be 
passed  tinder  such  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules. 

It  was  i4>parent  that  the  bill  8.  3706  could  not  be  considered 
upon  the  Consent  Calendar  for  obJectlonB  to  such  an  tmpcrtant 
bill  would  immediately  be  forthcoming,  and  consideration  under  tbe 
Calendar  Wedneeday  rule  was  Impractleabto  because  tbe  Committee 
on  Interstete  and  Vaniga  Cotxuxuxtm  would  not  In  the  near  future 
have  a  call.  A  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  requires  for  tta 
adoption  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Members  voting  and  taaamucb 
as  there  was  considerable  opposition  to  the  bill  thto  method  of 
proceeding  would  be  Ineffectual.  It  remained  therefor  neeeaeary 
to  reqtiest  the  Committee  on  Bulee  to  grant  a  qMclal  rale  naklng 
In  order  the  consideration  of  8.  3796. 

The  Committee  on  Bulee  which  in  reality  to  tbe  pdlley  com- 
mittee of  tbe  House  reported  a  qwdal  ruto.  Bouse  Beeotutlon  S78, 
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«  for  ilM  inM^Htiitirm  o(  S.  SIM  by  maktag  tn 

.??"  **?-  *J,?!Si!!^:::rt»»«4  \oSt  «&•  t»e«>pt  m  the  hom« 

•M  u_-i-iCiira^^Sdto"tmit  tta*  Boom  molv*  ItMU  into 

S»£S?ytl?wt*rHo«.  «  ttoe  .Uf  otth.  Unl^ 

M     kil^^t^MMlMMMt  <tf  a.  97M.    Tbftt  motkm  was  sgraed  to  and 

?Dranited  to  tta*  .paefcal  nil«.    At  the  oandurton  of  the 
"»*•  '**  T3«SrShoirto*he  MU.  of  which  It  we»  edqptad  and 


tnd  Vice  Pieaident  and  became  a  Uw  oa  Aaiu^  36.  !««, 
the  rSrtiimiifflTiri  hla  alsnatuze  to  the  enroUed  bUL 


'  nml^tbS^^  hM  to  eommen*  hrtrty  upon  «»•  OoMBlttee 

Sf^LSrlM  aMOOTto  be  anpraptlatod  out  a(  the  Tteamiry  most 
fc-^SSaiSte  ttToKSSeoil  the  Whole  Hoaee  on  the 
^  tte^km.    The  nilee  o(  the  1S'BfmB,^rtilthjamv^ 
1  tatheOonmittee  of  the  Whole.  Vi"^V*»^J^^^^ 
a  mora  minute  eomtliiy  by  the  Mnahen  of  the  vwuw 
eeotamed  to  the  MIL    After  lenerai  debate  oo  a  bfll  to 

^^  Bt  to  aoeh  a  aeetlon.    Thne  tk  la  apiiannt 

■  mnwituutty  at  deteettag  obnoKloue  pro- 
lat«t  «rw«  ttatinltirt  h»»e  ee«»»d  tte  itom^^ 
»K«»,  iMuotted  the  meaenre.  On  eoi^  amendment  ptopoeea 
tm  the  SmaSSTS  the  Whoto.  the  Member  ofltertog  the  amend- 
M^laMn^od  •  minntee  to  «hleh  to  esptato  hla  propoeal. 
^  any  Member  aecurtog  recognitloo  ?<»115lChalr  hae  Smto- 
^^toirtdeh  to  oppoee  tte  amendment,  whereupon  If  no  further 
^tTem  ^SSTto  the  pendtof  amendment  the  queetion  la 
i»a  an  T^^mi  ameottmimt:  In  thla  manner  the  Com- 
J  through  a  MIL  and  when  tt  baa  finally 
im  1 1  ■■■111— awon.  the  MU  te  leperted  to  the  Honee  with 

m.  im mrLtinn  ee  to  He  dtapoeaL    OrdtoarUy.  eueh  a  reoom- 

' V  ♦iM^fht  tp>— ^wt^ita  agmed  to  to  the  Oommtttee  of 

by  the  Hooee  and  that  the  bOl  ea — ' 


iKr It  wae  with  8.  riW.  "**.;?«  ^Oo^S?^  i?i;2£ 
«MOy  eoaduded  tta  oonaMw^lMi  tt^  ^^^'^^lJT^S^ 
II  ttM  HoiMa  with  one  ameadment  which  wee  a  MibeUiute  for  the 
^Sh^Zm  Boom  by  a  voU-eiUl  wU  agreed  to  the  emendment 
adooted  to  the  committee  of  the  Whole.  The  next  qaeetfcm  ^ 
SS^e^tMfd  leadtag  of  the  Senate  bm.  whl«dk  waa  •gntAio^ 
Ser«mon  a  mmb?  of  the  minority  party  to  the  Houee  mored 

*        -"^^-^  allHil  to  the  Oommtttee  on  hiteratate  and 

Borae  wnh  IMtmetloM  to  that  oommtttee  to  r^wrt 
wa  bin  badi  to  the  Booae  imthwith  with  an  amendment  etrtt- 
tM  out  eeoMon  11  of  the  bOL  Thla  motloa  wae.  on  a  lon-eaU 
ri  flifiril  ThToueetlon  on  the  pomage  of  the  bOl  then 
bSk  puTt^  b^wiS^ZiiiSiSd-yeee  SStTna^Sl.    TheMll  wlUi 

Baaale  with  the  reqoeet  that  the  Senate  ooncw  to  the  •»«nd- 
■Mnt  adovtwl  to  the  MU  by  the  Bouae.  On  June  19  the  i^te. 
MvMrSmmd  to  the  amendment  of  the  Bouee  and  requeeted 
a  ooBfeNBoe  with  the  Bouee  on  the  dleagrwerng  votee  of  the  two 
^^  Urn  bin.  On  the  aame  day  the  Bbuee  inateted  upon  ite 
mid  wreed  to  the  eoof  erenee.  The  bOl  remained  wl^ 
Boe  fimr— ***">  untU  Auguat  38.  1M6,  when  a  report 
to  tbb  Bouee  reeonmeadtog  that  the  two  Boueee  agree 
to  a  oommmalN  PW^^^^Durt^lJ*  oowee  of^ 
tm  M9  £i  ItM.  Mr.  BoBBUWTOw.  who  had  been  appototea  ae  one 
tf^eeSemae  on  the  part  of  the  Bbuee.  euhmftted  to  the  Bouee 
What  purported  to  be  a  emifweuee  report.  Thie  report  waeelgned 
^"^  "^ftS  mnagxv  on  the  part  of  the  Bouee  but  by  none 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  ED.  V.  IZAC 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  9, 1937 


AT3DRBSS  DKLIVERKD  BY  HON.   WIIXIAM  P-,^J?'SJk^^ 
^otSsAOTUSETTS.  at  the  VICTORY  DINOTBR  HELD  AT 
PORTLAND.  MAINE.  ON  MARCH  4.  1937 


A  DOtot  Of  order  waa  ralmd  Malnat  ttie  report  on  the  grou^ 
that  toba  a  proper  report,  tt  ahouM  be  Bignedby  aiMjortty  oftte 

eonf«ra«  of^TBouM  M  waO  ae  a  majority  of  the  eonfemee 
d^tSn^iir'Srv^  rf  «*«  <Srw»talaed.  on  Augurt 
S.  iSa.  lfr^Uimnuir«So  had  bam  appoteMd  djateman  of  tte 
St^lToonfemea.  etalad  to  the  Bouae  thM  ^^  «j2«t^*^ 
two  Bouam  had  reached  an  Impame  and  _^ien^tm  aMA  % 

ETflegad  reetdutloh  totrwtlng  the  ««««•»<«  «f  ,S!Sh2 
>  BmiM  to  agree  to  a  oertato  compramlae  whK^he  toduded 
to  liSTmottonuBila  reeolutton  wae  agreed  Jo  by  toe  Hov« 
and  on  the  ftdtowUm  tta  the  ouulMenBe  report  waa  fUed  to  the 
SS  Sw.  On^«art  M  the  Boom  anidSBnato  both  agreed 
totheSnferenm  nmavT  The  MU  waa  then  enrolled  mK»pax^- 
MTaa  pntMad  far  to  atatatM.  waa  algnad  by  the 


Mr  IZAC.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  R»cord  I  include  the  following  wldrras 
ddivered  by  the  Honorable  William  P.  Cokmkry.  Je..  at  the 
Victory  Day  banquet  at  Portland.  Maine.  March  4.  1937. 

-Mane  tohumanlty  to  man  makea  countlees  thoueands  n»oum.- 
Wltoeom^e"  between  ten  and  twelve  mlllkm  P«>Ple,}™«»- 
SSed  tothe  United  Stotee  today,  we  might  weU  look  to  toe  ap- 
5255llty  of  the  foregoing  quototlon  a.  to  Ite  ^ect  "P«^^~: 
Salimrtem.  Great  pbikjeophere  have  united  «j»°  "".PT'P^ 
Son  Srtwhere  the  WholTte  generaUy  wrong  and  P^»^«»«^P*g« 
«  right,  that  the  whole  must  be  condemned  as  wrong.  On^ 
StfSmd^lhere  the  whole  is  generally  right,  and  V^^^  PJ^ 
oflt  are  wrong,  toen  the  whole  cannot  be  condemned  ae  being 
5^  iTSS  general  proposition  we  may  <»"id«^«SSS  - 
^1^  by  Pope  lSo  Xm  to  his  f amou.  encycUcal  on  }»*»«■  *rt**^ 
Mme4aTeaisago.  and  the  communistic  idea  of  capital.  I  pick  the 
SSStoryi2?xm  because,  as  chairman  of  the  CommUteeon 
LatoOTof  toe  House  of  Representatlyee.  that  encyclloJ  has  been 
maScSy  the  bible  which  I  follow  in  formulating  legislation  on 
labor  mattos  for  all  of  toe  American  people.  ^^ 

luse  toat  encyclical  as  my  yardstick  primarUy  b«*^^**^^^^ 
menVwes  wrlttii  from  a  moral  standpoint  of  ^^^^^.^^^^^^^ 
rfboto  toe  worktog  people  of  toe  world,  and  also  for  t^^^eneflt  of 
whatSe^  toe  c5)iu3st  class.  In  other  words.  Leo  xm  had  no 
Sto  grtnd.  He  w2s  not  seeking  public  office:  he  was  not  seektag 
SpSmatlcaUy  to  furtoer  his  own  personal  ends.  He  wm  strlvtag 
^hUW  for  peace  In  toe  world  between  capital  and  labor,  ffla 
^Snmon  of  aipltal  was  toat  in  itself  It  Is  Inherently  good— mewi- 
SStoa?tf.  foTttample.  three  men  possessing  •20.000  a  Plece.  pool- 
1^  ^  MOXXK).  decide  to  start  a  brush  and  broom  factory  and  ean- 
S^*^yS!rto^ufacture  these  articles  that  there  to  noti^ 
SSeally  wrong  to  such  a  procedure.  ,Loo^  »S^^«  f5»  «?S 
oftols  partromhlp.  he  erpounds  plainly  and  clearly  toe  doctrine 

"'•Sto^'m^y  is  Just  a«  much  present  in  the  Negro  w<n*tog- 
man  whomay  be  cleaning  out  muck  in  a  sewer,  as  it  1»  to  toe 
person  of  a  profemor  of  mathematics  discussing  logarithms  or  the 
taieher  phfw  of  trigonometry  or  mechanics.  So  here  we  have 
theplctoreof  man  using  legitimate  capital  for  the  P«rP««J» 
hlrtng  men  to  manufacture  producte,  toe  sale  of  which  wlU 
brtog  proflte  to  the  owners  and  wages  to  the  workers. 

£at  us  pass  for  a  moment  now  to  toe  communistic  Idea  of 
canltal.  "Xe  Commvmist  holds  that  toe  capitalistic  system  Is 
Mberentiy  wrong  and  that  toe  stote  should  be  supreme  Mid 
nvtlon  out  entirely  for  toe  benefit  of  the  stote,  whatever  proBta 
Steht  come,  eltoer  from  the  sale  of  goods  or  toe  wages  earned 
tarthe  workers.  The  Communist  feels  toat  every  man.  woman. 
and  child  is  toe  property  of  toe  stote  and  the  famUy  is  OTjy  •» 
taeldent  to  the  communistic  set-up.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  i 
hold  that  the  family  la  toe  •  f otmdatlon  of  society — ^the  family 
comee  llret.  toe  stote  second.  The  duty  of  toe  father  and  moto« 
Uto  itgulato  toelr  fwnlly.  wlto  little  or  no  toterference  on  toe 
part  <tf  toe  state.  ,. 

So  here  we  have  the  distance  between  the  poles  as  to  oPP<«*« 
■ystems  of  government.  Now  to  return  to  our  men  with  Uie 
too  000  and  toelr  employees;  I  have  said  that  there  is  P0«"^ 
inherently  wrong  to  that  general  capitalistic  proposition.  If.  and 
what  a  big  "Tr*  that  is  in  our  day  and  generation,  IX  those  emjuoyeea 
are  receiving  wages  which  are  commensurate  wlto  decentstend- 
ards  of  Uvlng.  proper  food,  proper  clothing,  proper  opportunity 
to  educate  their  children,  and  all  of  the  beneflte  which  are  sup- 
poeed  to  accrue  to  human  beings  as  toe  result  of  toe  great 
toventions  of  and  before  our  time. 

A  great  philosopher  over  1.000  years  ago  said  to  substaooe  tttw 
each  one  tahU  lifetime  deals  wlto  four  subjects  of  arlthmeao 
vital  to  his  life— addition,  subtraction,  multlpUcatlon.  and  m^ 
Blon.  The  very  rich,  however,  he  said,  coiusentrato  on  only  two 
of  theee  aublects.  addition  and  multiplication.  They  seek  Mjy 
to  add  to  their  money  and  worldly  pomesalons.  and  multiply  ttJa 
money  and  theee  possessions.  It  never  occurs  to  them  that  toey 
have  a  duty  to  subtract  what  la  auperHooua  of  their  wealth,  ana 


divide  thla  aupeiflulty  wlto  toelr  leee  fortunate  brethren.    A 
dear  d^lnltloo.  to  my  mind,  of  "I  am  my  brotherls  keeper." 

The  situation  as  I  see  It  today  Is  that  In  general  the  capitalistic 
system  Is  right,  but  Ite  part  are  woefully  wrong.  The  gravest 
menace  and  danger  to  our  Natlonvtoday  Is  toe  accumulation  of 
wealto  In  toe  hands  of  a  few.  This  accumulation  could  only 
come  about  by  the  ezploltotion  of  the  great  mass  of  workers  of 
the  American  people.  Long  hours,  tinder  terrible  working  condi- 
tions that  menace  life  and  healto:  child  labor.  Indescribable 
filthy  homes  to  Uve  to  In  toe  sl\iins  of  our  big  dtlee;  no  oppor- 
trunlty  for  recreation  and  no  places  In  which  to  recreate.  The 
multimillionaire  sailing  the  seas  to  his  palatial  yacht,  toe  miner 
deep  down  to  the  bowels  of  the  earto  far  from  Ood's  sunlight 
going  home  to  his  family  at  toe  end  of  the  day  wlto  a  mere 
pittance  wlto  which  to  feed  and  clothe  them.  marUe  palaces  wlto 
60  rooms  for  2  or  3  persons  to  live  in.  2  rooms  to  toe  tenemente 
for  9  to  live  to.  You  say  tois  is  exaggerated.  How  about  the 
man  whom  I  met  last  week,  the  fatoer  of  five  children,  who  has 
been  worktog  for  25  yeuv  for  a  large  chato  grocery  system,  and 
was  informed  after  his  long  years  of  faithful  service  that  his  pay 
had  been  cut  and  that  from  now  on  he  will  be  expected  to  work 
still  longer  hours  and  support  his  family  on  toe  munificent  sum 
of  $13  a  week? 

How  about  the  little  children  driven  toto  factorlee  and  mills, 
where  In  one  Instance  It  was  testified  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  a  boy  went  into  the  mills  at  toe  age 
of  9  and  received  S  cente  a  day  for  his  wages?  How  about  the 
men  working  before  toe  hot  fires  to  the  steel  Industry,  sweat 
pouring  off  toem.  grimy,  disheveled,  and  spent  at  the  end  of 
toe  day,  denied  the  right  of  organization;  denied  toe  right  to 
call  their  souls  toelr  own:  and  every  word  picked  up  by  snoopers 
and  spies,  paid  by  toeee  big  corporations  to  report  back  every 
utterance  to  toe  hoes  so  that  toey  might  discharge  any  man 
who  hsul  enough  red  blood  In  his  body  to  demand  his  right  of 
decent  wages  and  decent  hours  as  an  American  citizen? 

How  about  toe  women  bending  over  toelr  needlework  In  the 
sweatshope;  how  about  women  working  In  toe  mills  under  toe 
speed-up  and  stretch-out  system:  how  about  women  to  the  mills 
doing  heavy  work  siiltoble  only  for  men — w(»nen.  the  futxire 
motoers  of  the  Nation  called  upon  to  do  work  for  which  toey  are 
constitutionally  unfit  and  which  destroys  toe  delicacy  and  charm 
totended  for  women  by  nature?  These  are  not  theorlea.  theee 
are  facto,  broxight  out  to  hearings  before  my  own  Committee  on 
Labor  during  toe  past  6  years  stoce  I  have  been  chairman  of  that 
committee,  and  more  recently  by  an  tovestlgatlon  now  taking 
place  to  the  United  States  Senate. 

How  about  monopoly  to  the  air.  where  three  big  broadcasting 
ccMnpanies  owned  by  the  Power  Truste  control  40  of  the  50  clear 
channels  licensed  by  toe  Federal  Communications  Commission? 
Is  that  Americanism?  The  greatest  avenue  of  propaganda  ever 
known,  reaching  toto  toe  hcMnes  to  every  hamlet,  village,  town. 
and  city  of  the  48  Stetes  of  the  Union;  operated  by  a  few  Indi- 
viduals who  reserve  toe  right  to  permit  or  deny  any  American 
to  speak  on  the  radio,  and  then  If  toey  do  allow  him  to  speak 
toey  blue-pencil  beforehand  any  remarks  or  any  referencee  which 
toey  toink  might  be  harmful  and  displeasing  to  the  big  corporate 
totereste. 

How  about  our  banking  system?  Two  or  three  big  banks  to  New 
York  City,  owned  and  eontroUed  by  a  few  flnanctal  barons,  reach 
out  toelr  tentadea  like  an  octopua  and  draw  toto  their  embrace 
all  the  subsidiary  banks  whether  to  large  dtlee  or  small  towns  and 
toereby  control  toe  credit  system  which  is  toe  llfeblood  of  todus- 
try  and  toe  farm.  Theee  are  a  few,  and  toere  are  many  others. 
Of  the  evUs  which  beeet  and  torture  the  Amertcan  man  and 
woman  who  have  grown  up  to  toe  firm  belief  that  life,  liberty, 
and  toe  piirsult  of  happiness,  set  out  by  Jefferaon  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Indepenctenoe,  are  not  mere  woxds  to  be  mouthed  at  toe 
school  exhibition  on  cmnmencement  day.  but  are  Uvtag  veritlee 
to  be  enforced  under  the  bill  of  rlghte  and  the  entire  Conatlto- 
tlon  of  the  United  Stotea. 

We  raU  at  toe  Communist,  we  shout  aloud  to  toe  heavena  that 
we  must  drive  from  our  shores  those  who  wovM  eeek  to  overturn 
our  democraUc  Institutions.  We  almost  shrlA  to  angulah,  at  the 
thought  of  alien  propagfanda  and  yet  we  alt  quietly  by  and  permit 
International  bankers  to  dlctote  the  finandal  pcdlcy  of  the  Na- 
tion. Our  fertile  American  soil,  drenched  wlto  the  blood  of  Amer- 
ican patrlote  In  all  of  our  ware,  should  pruduee  <»dy  the  flowers 
of  piOrlotlam — a  love  of  country  and  alleglaane  to  our  demorratlo 
form  of  Government.  But  some  of  toese  flowers  are  being  choked 
and  strangled  by  the  weeds  of  communism  and  atheism  Theee 
weeds  can  be  uprooted  easily  and  cast  aalde  to  be  burned  wlto 
the  cockle  as  described  to  the  Scripture. 

How?  you  say.  Well,  when  a  man  has  three  equare  meals  a  day. 
has  a  good  wife  and  fine  children.  Is  getting  a  decent  wage.  Is  idsle 
to  put  aside  a  little  to  the  bank  for  a  ratoy  day,  can  go  to  the 
movies  occasionally,  can  buy  an  automobUe— and  If  that  maa'a 
wife  can  have  an  electric  Iron  to  do  her  tomlng.  an  electric  refrig- 
erator to  store  the  food,  an  oil  burner,  an  electrlo  washing  ma- 
chine, and  a  few  other  comforte,  that  after  all  should  be  desttoed 
to  fall  to  toe  lot  of  not  a  few  but  every  American.  aU  oftoeee.  of 
course,  wttoout  paying  a  tribute  of  300  percent  to  the  power  oom- 
panlea  and  exorbitant  rates  for  gas  and  deetrlctty.  Olven  only  a 
few  of  theee  things,  that  man  aind  woman  will  be  to  no  mood  to 
listen  patlenUy  to  any  "red"  or  even  "pink"  who  ' 

throwing  the  United  Stotea  Government. 


Money  Is  power,  and  thla  power  reachee  tato  oivery  nook  and 
corner  of  the  country.  Combinations  are  formed  which  drtve  toe 
small-buslnees  man  out  of  existence.  The  greed  of  theee  trenaled 
finance  manipulators  la  not  satisfied  untU  they  have  cut  wagea 
to  the  bone  and  made  the  farmer  eeU  his  producte  for  lem  than 
toe  cost  of  production. 

Two  weeks  ago  we  celebrated  the  annlveraary  of  the  birthday 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  one  of  our  greatest  preeldente.  Lincoln  freed 
the  slaves.  The  exception  proving  the  rule  to  the  Soirthland.  tha 
ordtoary  plantetlon  owner  at  least  saw  to  It  that  his  elavee  were 
fed.  had  a  place  to  sleep,  clothing  to  wear,  and  received  medical 
attention  from  his  own  family  physician.  Today,  we  have  an 
econ<»nlc  slavery  in  the  country  and  it  Is  not  confined  to  the 
Negro.  It  indudes  boto  black  and  white  and  theee  eoonomlo 
slaves  are  worse  <^  by  far  than  were  the  alavee  of  the  South. 

The  Simon  Legree  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  has  been  multiplied 
toto  toousands  of  gunmen,  brass-knuckle  experts,  gun  toters. 
and  blackjackers,  who  receive  fine  wagea  from  the  owners  of 
big  corporations  to  oome  toto  a  strike  area  and  by  tottmldatlon, 
assaulto,  and  even  murder,  emaah  the  morale  of  hungry  men 
and  women,  who  In  toelr  Ood-glven  right  to  strike  still  believe 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stotee  was  written  for  them 
as  well  as  for  theee  money-mad  tyrante  and  their  mercUem 
■  minions  of  terrorism.  When  I  say  *Tk)d-glven  right  to  strike",  I 
do  not  mean  alt-down  strlkee,  which  to  my  mind,  are  unethical. 
lllegaO.  and  Immoral,  becauae  to  such  a  strike  the  workers  are 
Invading  the  property  rlghte  of  their  fellowmen.  and  theee  prop- 
erty rlghte  are  Just  as  sacred  as  Is  toe  right  to  strike.  But  toere  la 
light,  toere  is  hope,  there  are  still  red-blooded  Americans  who  have 
courage  and  who  have  Ideala.  Men  of  the  courage  and  Idee  la  of , 
your  own  Matoe  One  Hundred  and  Third  Infantry,  wlto  whom  Z 
had  toe  honor  to  serve  to  the  Yankee  Dlrlslon  on  toe  fields  of 
Prance.  These  men  know  that  no  permax»ent  peace  can  come  to  our 
country  until  ci^iUal  reoelvee  only  ite  fair  share  of  proina  and 
toe  worker  his  Just  deeerte  to  wages  and  condltUme  of  work. 

The  greatest  of  these  men  of  courage  and  foresight  now  oe- 
cuplee  toe  most  exalted  position  wltoin  the  gift  of  the  American 
pe^le.  to  1885  Abraham  Llneoto  treed  the  black  <la«ee  of  toe 
South— to  1987  Pranklto  Delano  Rooeevelt  is  fighting  valiantly 
to  tree,  and  is  going  to  free,  the  white  and  black  economlo  alavea 
of  the  entire  United  Stetes  of  America. 

We  are  gatoered  here  tonight  to  celebrate  toe  Tlctory  of  thla 
great  President  to  his  reelection  to  the  Prealdeney.  Be  has  4 
years  ahead  of  him  to  which  to  conttoue  his  great  work,  eo  ably 
and  courageously  begun  dxirlng  hla  first  term.  The  people  have 
show  by  his  tremendous  majority  toat  they  have  full  and  com- 
plete confidence  to  his  honesty,  totegrlty.  and  his  wlU  to  suc- 
ceed to  bringing  toe  American  people  out  of  the  depreeslon. 
In  a  recent  totervlew  wlto  him  he  made  known  to  me  confi- 
dentially his  Ideas  on  labor. 

Without  breaking  his  confidence,  I  can  say  to  you  I  know  that 
he  totends  diirtog  hla  administration  to  try  to  brtog  about  indus- 
trial peace  by  a  fair  and  aquaie  deal  for  boto  employer  and  em- 
ployee. He  mvlaloaa  plainly  that  there  can  be  no  real  ptosftnitf 
to  the  country  unlem  the  worker  Is  able  to  buy  toe  producte  of 
the  farm  and  the  farmer  Is  able,  by  obtaining  a  fair  prlee  for  hla 
crop,  to  buy  the  prodUicte  manufactured  1^  tha  wortcar.  Tha 
prosperity  of  farmer  and  worker  Is  toterdependent. 

It  Is  a  distinct  privilege  for  me.  from  the  neighboring  Stote  of 
Maaaachusetta,  to  come  from  Wastilngton  here  to  Portlaad  to  pay 
my  humble  tribute,  not  only  to  toe  President  of  the  United  States, 
but  to  all  of  the  peiq^  who  eomprlae  the  Democratic  Paity  to 
thla  grand  old  Pine  Tt«e  State.  Maine,  of  course,  la  no  allea  spot 
to  me.  I  have  qjient  many,  many  happy  summers  here  at  my 
brother's  camp. on  Great  East  Lake  near  Sanford  and  to  tha  neigh- 
boring Stete  of  New  Hampelitre.  I  feel  that  I  know  and  under- 
stand the  people  of  Matoe.  who  are  the  deeeenda&te  to  aaaoy 
Inttf^'TT  of  Uie  old  New  Rnghmrt  pioneers  wlio  poeeeaaad  char- 
acters as  rugged  and  fine  as  toe  rocks  on  your  f  amoua  aeaooaat. 
Men  and  women  who.  while  on  toe  surfaee  are  apparently  most 
maarvad.  undemeato  poeseea  the  warmest  of  heaxta.  and  whea 
once  they  take  you  to  their  hearte  you  are  there  forever.  I 
particularly  happy  to  come  here  to  qieak  to  you  tonight  bea 
I  feel  that  toe  Democratic  Party  to  Maine  and  Vermont  has  had 
to  carry  the  battle  for  democracy  imder  the  moat  adverse  ctr- 
^■— >-*■»««—  and  your  wonderful  vote  to  Maine,  regardlam  of  tba 
fact  toat  the  deetoral  tote  did  not  go  to  PreaMant  Booaevdt. 
showed  that  the  Demoorate  of  Maine  poeeees  to  the  highest  de- 
gree one  of  the  gieatest  of  attributes,  known  aa  totesttoal  forti- 
tude. Coming  ftom  the  old  Bay  State  of  Meamrhtiawtta.  I  great 
you. 

I  toank  you  for  the  reception  which  you  hava  tendered  to  aae. 
and  when  I  return  to  Washington  I  will  return  wlto  renewed 
courage  to  carry  on  under  toe  leadership  of  President  Booeevalt. 
the «v«r-conttoulng  battle  for  shorter  hours,  increesid  wagaa,  tha 
abolttlcn  of  child  labor,  the  right  of  labor  to  orgamaa,  the  right 
of  labor  to  bargato  ooUeetlvely  through  rtpr>a«intstltaa  of  their 
own  choosing,  the  right  of  the  farmer  to  own  his  land  and  make  a 
decent  living  ftom  hla  crop,  the  right  of  eapMal  to  Ite  fair  abate 
of  proiBta.  the  right  of  a  maa  to  be  protected  to  hla  prtvaie  prop- 
erty, the  right  of  youto  to  be  educated  and  obtato  a  Job,  tha 
right  of  a  man  over  the  age  of  40  to  be  employed  and  receive  the 
beneflte  of  unemployemnt  Insurance,  the  rl^^  of  the  aged  to  ra- 
eetva  ample  old  age 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

or  mw  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tue$dtt».  March  9. 1937 
«.   BETTER.    Mr.  Bpftker.  unlcsB  steps  are  taken  to 
otend  tlie  antboilty  of  tLa  P.  W.  A.  for  3  years  f rom  Jime 
M.  lft37  what  bas  probably  been  the  greatest  single  factor 
te  piStaf  the  country  back  to  wort  wiU  be  altowed  to  die 
on  Its  feet  wben  its  usefulness  and  efficiency  are  at  tneir 


In  maktaff  an  appral  for  the  snpport  of  a  bill  toextend 

*P.  W.  A.  authority.  I  am  speaking  to  those  of  you  irtio  fed 

that  a  government's  moral  responsibUUy  for  the  welfare  ta 

tta  people  trmnseends  aU  oooslderatkms  of  ecooomy  and 

budget  balancing. 

m  the  united  States  there  are  stOl  better  than  a,0OOW 
workers  that  even  a  reviving  Indostry  bas  been  unaWe  to 
abMfflk.  City.  State,  and  private  relief  agencies  are  taxed 
toeapadty.  without  drastic,  and  for  the  most  part  impos- 
^y^  fTtim*«^«  of  their  budgets  and  facilities  it  is  physi- 
mUy  «"T"-*M>  for  than  to  aasume  the  responsibility  for 

MBj^ilng  mae  so^  numbers.  

Granting  for  a  moment,  however,  that  such  expansion  wwe 

p.^M>  the  burden  of  expense  would  fall  on  you.  the  Ameri- 
olnlZcpayer.  Just  as  direetly  as  it  does  when  the  outlay  is 
made  by  the  Federal  Oovemment.  ^  .  ..  ,   , 

DouMlws  the  ardent  budgeteer  will  ten  you  that  it  is  less 
expensive  to  aOow  local  agencies  to  provide  relief.  If  you 
vitah  the  leiattve  advantages  solely  In  terms  of  figures  In  an 
MUDual  financial  lepoct  he  may  be  right  But  if  you  think  in 
temw  of  people  rather  than  of  doQats  you  win  find  the  figures 


Admittedly.  It  costs  less  In  doDsn  and  cents  to  provide  a 
man  and  his  fUnOy  with  food  and  a  roof  than  it  does  to  pro- 
vide him  with  a  Job  and  a  living  wage.  But  in  6  months  or 
»  year  of  such  expenditure  nothing  has  been  aeeomplished 
cnepk  to  keep  him  alive,  to  make  him  Just  a  Bttle  more  de- 
pendent than  he  was  wben  the  neoeadty  arose. 

This  ■pim^*^»*«*  no  reHeetkm  on  local  relief  agencies. 
TbST  have  dotw  a  magnifksent  and  nroeh-needed  Job  to  ad- 
ministering Immediate  relief .  But  they  are  not  equipped  to 
provide  more.  Tbej  were  not.  and  are  not  now.  to  a  position 
to  provide  Jobs,  to  timulate  businam  to  tte  point  of  making 
It  poMiMe  to  recmplay  the  Bdlllons  of  wwklBSB. 

More  !!«*"  emergencT  zdlef  was  needed  to  lift  this  coon- 
tov  out  of  ttM  ecenomie  doldrums  of  the  eai^y  thirties.  Only 
Ihe  IMeral  Oovemment  was  to  a  posttloa  to  draft  the 
iMLnaiiTT  fteffitles  fOr  provUfing  that  aomffthtng  *'more.'' 
Numerans  plans  were  eonridered  and  discarded.  Eventu- 
ally it  waa  agreed  tiMi  tte  one  piaa  whteh  promlaeddoUar- 
f or-doDar  value  for  expenditure  was  a  pian  for  a  program  of 
pubBe  worts  flnaaeed  by  Ooreinment  fonds.  ^  ,^  ^ 

iSre  are  those  wbo  may  gneation  the  lealteatlon  of  that 
■ramlM  of  doUar-f or-dollw  vabse.  A  review  of  what  has 
been  aimrrfM.**^  m  s  years  of  P.  W.  A.  shonld  be  a  eon- 

vtnctog  answer. 

Wben  P.  W.  A.  oaaa  Into  betaw  It  waa  hoped  that  it 
wmOA  armnr»«^  Ovso  tUngs:  Ptatat.  provide  work  and  a 
Bvlng  wage  for  as  many  as  possible  of  ttiose  mfllloog  want- 
iBg  wort  who  wera  ttooim  out  of  wiuihiyiiiimt  br  the  deiac»- 
skm:  second,  provide  funds  for  sohaldtateg  oonstnietton  of 
pubbe  works  to  r*""*^****^  frtkooe  ftoanoes  were  too  de- 


pleted to  undertake  the  full  burden  of  «P«°», /*  "J^ 
needed buflding  at  a  time  when  such  building  oould  bjdoro 
most  cheaply  and  efficiently:  and  third,  provide.  Indirectly, 
a  much  needed  stimulus  to  activity  and  reemplwment  in 
those  industries  which  had  suffered  most  through  the  de- 
pression lethargy  In  the  building  trades  •  J"^?" 
facturers  of  construcUon  materials  such  as  bricks.  Ule, 
lumber,  steel  and  machinery,  and  companies  occupied  in 

the  transportation  of  these  products.  

It  is  only  necessary  to  examine  the  actual  acamplWi- 
ments  of  the  P.  W.  A.  in  the  past  3  years  to  decide  whether 
or  not  it  has  succeeded  in  its  threefold  PUHWse. 

First  of  all.  I  should  like  to  point  out,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  are  uninformed  or  misinformed  as  to  the  actual 
workings  of  the  P.  W.  A.  exactly  what  part  the  Federal 
Oovemment  has  played  to  its  activities. 

Through  the  P.  W.  A.  the  Government  has  not  taken  over 
the  prerogatives  of  private  industry  and  turned  itself  toto 
a  Federal  construction  firm.  Contracts  for  P.  W.  A.  proj- 
ects are  let  out  to  private  firms  on  a  basis  of  open  bids 
which  are  submitted  to  and  considered  by  P.  W.  A.  rcpre- 
sentottves.  The  contract*  are  awarded  to  fhms  submitting 
the  lowest  bids  consistent  with  quality,  style,  and  economy. 
The  Federal  Government  provides  only  up  to  45  percent 
of  the  vtual  cost  of  any  project  which  it  approves  and 
subsidizes.  The  other  65  percent  and  upward  is  guaranteed 
by  the  municlpaUty  or  community  directly  benefiting  from 

the  project.  ,^ _. 

In  addition  to  the  financial  aid,  the  community  proflto 
by  the  advice  of  experienced  engineers,  construction  ex- 
perts, and  legal  advisers  who  cut  down  the  possibilities  of 
waste,  graft,  and  expensive  Utlgation  which  so  frequently 
m^k^o  the  construction  of  strictly  local  public  works  an 
excessive  drain  on  the  finances  of  the  community. 

The  todlvldual  laborers  on  P.  W.  A.  projects  benefit  by 
constant  Government  Inspection  which  insures  the  limiting 
of  the  working  week,  the  safeguarding  of  health  of  workers, 
the  weeding  out  of  unfair  practices  as  the  "kickback"  and 
the  erroneous  classification  of  labor,  both  devices  through 
which  dishonest  contractors  seek  to  evade  payment  of  Just 
wages  to  wcH-kers. 

As  a  result  of  criteria  established  by  P.  W.  A.,  the  highest 
standards  now  govern  public  construction  to  the  United 

Stotes. 

Architects  and  building  engtoeers  have  marked  the  Nation- 
wide improvement  under  P.  W.  A.  The  citizens  of  the  coun- 
try gave  it  the  stamp  of  their  approval  when  they  cast 
10.000,000  votes  to  s<Mne  2,600  local  elections  endorsing 
projects. 

Ttx  P.  W.  A.  itself  is  iMOUd  of  its  work.  A  P.  W.  A.  sign 
is  raised  the  moment  ground  Is  broken  on  a  construction  site 
where  P.  W.  A.  money  Is  financing  the  work.  No  project  is 
ever  disguised  or  left  unmarked. 

But  these  are  only  a  general  outUne  of  the  workings  ot 
P.  W,  A.  Let  us  go  on  to  the  particular  things  i^iich  the 
P.  W.  A.  has  accomplished  to  its  3  years. 

As  a  direct  result  <rf  P.  W.  A.  activities  as  many  as  694.000 
men  have  been  onployed  on  P.  W.  A.  projects  at  one  time; 
694,000  men  taken  off  relief  rolls  and  put  to  work!  That  to 
itself  is  an  accomplishment  which  is  full  Justification  for 
the  P.  W.  A. 

In  addition,  the  P.  W.  A  program  has  provided  for  the 
construction  of  4.000  educational  buildings  and  for  the  repair 
and  rehabilltotion  of  1.000  additional  structures.  Thirty 
thwisH^  classrooms  have  been  added  and  new  accommoda- 
tions for  more  than  a  million  pupils  provided. 

Does  that  omstitote  unwarranted  extravagance? 

P.  W.  A.  has  contributed  to  the  construction  of  some  1,500 
water-supply  projects,  projects  designed  to  insure  the  health 
of  small  r*>w*wi"witi»>s  by  doing  away  with  inadequate,  dan- 
gcrous»  and  obscdete  sources  of  water  suwly  and  providing 
modem  facQittes  for  topping  reliable  sources  and  building 
new  pumping  stations,  chlortnation  and  filtraUcm  xrtants. 
Agato.  to  the  toterest  of  public  health.  P.  W.  A  has  been 
teeponslble  for  almost  900  new  or  improved  sewerage  systems. 


Through  P.  W.  A  the  capacity  of  American  hospitals  has 
been  Increased  by  40.000  beds. 

Community  halls,  gymnasiums,  parks,  playgrounds,  bath- 
ing beaches,  swlmmtog  pools,  tennis  courts,  and  other  recre- 
ational facilities  have  been  provided  to  communities  where 
such  facilities  are  of  primary  imi)ortance  to  the  improve- 
ment of  health  and  social  adjustment  of  children  nnd 
adolescents  handicapped  by  poverty  and  environment. 

Fifty  huge  housing  developments  to  35  cities  have  been 
toaugurated  by  P.  W.  A.  funds  to  aid  to  stum  clearance  and 
provide  model  homes  for  25,000  families  at  rentals  withto 
their  tocomes. 

Do  these  constitote  unwarranted  extravagance? 

There  have  been  contributions  for  power  dams  and  for 
the  Improvement  of  service  fnxn  public  utilities.  There 
have  been  contributions  to  advance  transport  facilities 
through  the  erection  of  bridges,  tunnels  for  vehicles,  new 
roads,  and  for  the  Improvement  of  city  streets. 

Are  these,  too.  unwarranted  extravagance? 

In  addition  to  these  completely  tAngible  fulflllmento  ot 
the  objectives  of  the  P.  W.  A.  program,  there  is  adequate 
prt>of  that  the  third  objective,  too.  has  been  realized.  On 
an  Federal  and  non-Federal  projects  better  than  two  and 
one-half  billion  dollars  have  been  spent  for  materials.  It  is 
estimated  that  60  percent  of  the  cost  of  materials  is  paid 
out  to  wages.  In  production,  fabrication,  and  transportation 
of  these  materials,  it  is  estimated  that  approximately 
36,000.000  man-months  of  direct  labor  have  been  provided. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  are  there  still  those  who  can  be 
taken  to  by  the  argument  that  direct  relief  is  cbeajperl 
Against  these  figures  what  have  we  to  show  for  millions 
spent  to  dh-ect  relief  stoce  1932? 

What  practical  bustoessman  does  not  get  more  satisfac- 
tion out  of  paying  a  hundred  dollars  to  wages  to  a  man  who 
does  a  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  work  for  him  than  he  would 
out  of  giving  the  same  man  $25  out  of  charity? 

The  P.  W.  A.  needs  no  further  justification  of  its  past  ac- 
complishments. The  question  now  Is  whether  it  can  be  dis- 
continued without  serious  loss  to  the  Oovemmoit,  to  indiis- 
try.  to  commimities  which  have  benefited  and  wUl  benefit 
by  its  activities,  and  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  to 
whom  it  has  meant  a  Job,  todependence,  and  freedom  from 
the  stigma  and  the  toertia  of  direct  relief. 

In  the  opinion  of  businessmen  and  of  economists  it  can- 
not be  discontinued  to  June  without  such  loss.  Projects 
now  imder  construction  are  90  percent  completed.  Is  the 
money  already  tovested  to  be  written  off  as  a  loss  for  want 
of  funds  necessary  to  carry  on? 

Is  economic  recovery  tx>  be  threatened  agato  by  the  slump 
that  is  bound  to  result  to  the  brick,  tUe,  lumber,  and  steel 
industries? 

Are  a  million  men  to  be  thrown  back  on  the  relief  rolls? 
And  they  will  be  forced  on  relief  because  unemployment 
figures  are  proof  that,  despite  the  improvement  to  todustry. 
recovery  has  not  as  yet  been  sufficient  to  absorb  them. 

And.  ftoally,  can  the  Government  be  permitted  to  disre- 
gard its  moral  obligation  to  municipalities  which  have  been 
tovlted  to  submit  projects  and  which  have  been  encouraged 
to  go  to  the  expense  of  drafttog  plans  and  holding  special 
referendums  for  the  toauguration  of  such  projects  on  the 
imderstandtog  that  Federal  help  would  be  available  to 
carrjrtog  them  out? 

The  practical  and  fair-mtoded  answer  seems  obvious. 
Congress  must  act  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  P.  W.  A. 
for  an  additional  2-year  period  and  must  provide  an  appro- 
priation to  take  care  of  projects  already  approved,  for 
^(^ch  no  funds  are  now  available.  It  is  sound  common  sense 
and  soimd  economy  to  conttoue  a  good  thing.  It  is  very 
poor  economy  to  sacrifice  a  considerable  initial  tovestment. 
to  scrap  a  valuable  structure  at  the  heifl^t  of  Its  vahie  and 
efficiency  to  order  to  save  the  comparatively  small  continu- 
ing outlay  necessary  for  its  upkeep. 

And  that  is  exactly  what  we  shall  be  doing  If  m  aDow 
the  authority  of  the  P.  W.  A.  to  expire  to  June. 
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HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  10, 1937 


ATTinRmS  BT  THS 


PRESIDENT  OF  "nOB  UMTIBD 
liABCH  9.  1887 


WTATMB  OW 


Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  last  night  President  Roosevelt 
spcAx  to  the  people  of  the  Nation  on  his  proposal  to  reorgan- 
ise the  Federal  Judiciary. 

His  address  was  couched  to  language  that  every  totelligent 
human  being  could  understand,  and  was  delivered  to  a  tone 
that  carried  stocertty  with  every  word.  It  will  go  down  to 
history  as  one  of  the  greatest  documents  of  Its  kind  ever 
delivered  by  a  President  of  the  United  Stotes. 

It  was  a  complete  answer  to  the  arguments  of  those  statio 
stotesmen  who  resist  all  change,  even  when  a  change  Is  pro- 
posed that  would  correct  evil  practices  or  conditions  from 
whldi  people  have  long  suffered. 

It  was  a  complete  answer  to  those  cries  of  "dictator*  with 
which  special  toterests  are  attempting  to  frighten  the  Ameri- 
can peoi^  or  to  stampede  Members  of  Congress  toto  Joining 
the  oppositioQ. 

It  was  a  reassuring  message  to  that  great  multitude  of 
honest  individuals  who  have  been  misled  by  these  propa- 
gandisto  toto  believing  that  the  Presidents  proposal  was 
inspired  by  sinister  motives,  or  that  its  adoption  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  common  welfare. 

Under  the  permiBBion  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  to 
the  RacoeB  I  insert  the  address  made  by  the  President  last 
night,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Laat  Thunday  I  described  In  detail  certain  eoanomle  problenu 
which  everyone  admlta  now  face  the  Nation.  Far  the  many  mes- 
sagea  which  have  eame  to  me  after  that  ipeech.  and  which  It  la 
physloaUy  ln4)OMlble  to  answer  IndlvktuaUy.  X  take  thla  ataana 
at  saying  "thank  you." 

Tonight,  sitting  at  my  desk  In  the  White  House.  I  make  my  flrrt 
radio  report  to  the  people  In  my  second  term  of  oflloe. 

I  am  reminded  of  that  evexilng  In  March.  4  years  ago.  wbsa  I 
nuute  my  first  radio  report  to  you.  We  were  then  in  the  midst  of 
the  great  hanking  crisis. 

Soon  after,  with  the  authority  of  the  Congress,  ws  asked  th« 
Nation  to  turn  over  aU  of  Its  privately  held  gudd.  dollar  for  dollar, 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Today's  recovery  proves  how  rl^t  that  poUcy  waa. 

Bxit  when,  almost  3  years  later.  It  came  before  the  Supreme 
Cknirt  Its  constitutionality  was  upheld  only  by  a  flve-to-four  vota. 
The  change  of  one  vote  would  have  thrown  aU  the  affairs  of  this 
great  Nation  back  Into  h<q;>ele88  chaos.  In  effect,  four  justices 
ruled  that  the  right  under  a  private  contract  to  exact  a  pound  of 
flesh  was  Taxx9  sacred  than  the  yialn  objectives  of  the  Constitution 
to  establish  an  enduring  Nation. 

In  1833  you  and  I  knew  that  we  must  never  let  our  economic 
system  get  completely  out  of  Joint  again — that  we  could  not  afford 
to  take  the  risk  of  another  great  depression. 

We  also  became  convinced  that  the  only  way  to  avoid  a  repetl- 
tloD  of  those  dark  days  was  to  have  a  government  with  power  to 
prevent  and  to  cure  the  abuses  and  the  Inequalities  which  had 
thrown  that  system  out  of  Joint. 

We  then  began  a  program  of  remedying  those  abuses  and  In- 
equalltle*— to  give  balance  and  stability  to  our  economic  systsnv— 
to  make  It  bocabpraof  against  the  causes  of  IMS. 

Today  we  are  only  part  way  through  that  program  and  lecoteiy 
Is  speeding  up  to  a  point  where  the  dangers  of  lf39  an  again  ba- 
cooilng  possible,  not  this  wedt  or  month  perhims.  but  wtthln  a 
year  or  two. 

Natkmia  laws  are  nseded  to  complete  that  program.  Individual 
or  local  or  State  effort  alone  cazmot  protect  us  In  1037  any  better 
than  IQ  years  aga 

It  wlU  take  time — and  plenty  of  time— 4o  work  oat  our  remsdlea 
admlnlstratlvdy  even  after  legislation  la  psssstl  Td  eomplste  our 
program  o<  protection  In  time,  therefore,  we  cannot  dday  one 
moment  In  Tnf*^'"g  certain  that  our  national  Oovemment  has 
power  to  carry  thrmigh. 

Four  years  ago  action  did  not  eoma  untU  tba  eleventh  boot,  n 
almost  too  lata. 
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,,_„ ^ f^  AentMloB  ••  win  not  »now 

„«,«„«  terSiMSnd  to  new  circle,  of  futile  dtocu«ion  and 

STtS^  lS!5^  ttS'^SSI^iiot  •fur  long  year,  of 

^^!^  JSa^^TLmrnwrnr  liaw  ctttt  dottbU  on  the  abUlty  of  the 
JSi*?^.2rTr?;o£S*t?1gSS  «t«g^e  by  meeting 

"'SirSi'Si'SSrtoSS  Sm^^SfSS^ed  with  that  lajtectlon. 
T»y  -^ii^^S?^  «««•  wiMBO  Itow  of  deporttora  outside  doeed 
gJii  ^  S^  fSSSu  1.  lar-reSS?  In  It.  polbUltle. 

"'t^^JS  £  taSf^  Wi  t«y  .impiy  •>»«»  the  need  for  pnaent 
J.'^  vliT^«ML-^iMed  tomMt  the  unanswered  chaUenge 

TaSeSsrai^ssaa  ^tS'Sssssnio'sr^ss^ 

Tooorw.  the  three  toranche.  of  toy«*Bmtiai^-QMCaa^nm,^ 
2.SS?e  Mdthecouru.  Two  of  the  horw.  are  puntoj  to  untoon 
SS^^  «iJrt  iTMt.    Thorn  who  »»»'•  to^!«^li»»^^* 

iSmS?  SiS  SrttkM  th.  FiertdMit.  a.  Chief  ■MoutU^  I. 

i>«w.— if  oMCBth.  three  hantM  _^       __  »_  «w«   ^  .-.,-. 

lllii  ^  ^MrteMi  pwple  thtBMBlTM  who  •!•  to  the  drlter^ 

who  want  th.  fuirow 

"iTTih.  ABMrfcan  DMSl.  «!«».«▼«  who  «P»«t  «»•  third  h€Me 
!•  null  In  UBIWH  wttn  th.  otbw  two.        _^_^ ^  ^^  „„.,., , 

fhoD.  Strm  ha».  weed  «*•  Oon.ttto«oo  o<  tiM  Vnllwl 
MSLLfTttwlNM..  It  o^ht  to  b«  fMd  tfJM  and  acata. 

ttta  anS^^Soaaaint  touBdMaCand  wh«x  you  xraitmtMrthat 

:jr3£^5S  J5SSS  sajssr-ipssiisfai 


mvdileetkHu'*  and  that  If  the  legtelatlTe  power  I.  not  >«•*  ,*™« 'J^ 
SSSTt^Su^tSSds  of  solving  t^problems  o' Poy^^^- "JJ^S?^^ 
SdheaWh  of  large  numbers  In  the  conimunlty^m -g^em^e^ 
liTto  b.  rendered  Impotent."    And  two  other  Justloea  agreed  with 


II   !•  «M 


SSSaniSSrStxTt'inmtRmi^  to  farm  >moi»  PS»^£»JS 

AmMM  to  MOT  •>(  tlMM  pUXpOM.  MB  H.  OMfS   dMdnBM   Vy 

aCS^^^a.  t^w  WW*  all  th*  uoww  iM.d.d  to  unet  Mali  and 
tS^orablmwblch  then  ha^  national  charaot«r  and  which 

tSLfMaSSTrad  iMnd  iMlM  oT  th.  UnMed  8UIm.- 

i^TftMndfi.  to  wEat  I  laawrty  haltov.  to  haf.  *«n^ 

^»a^M«  mvpoM  of  th.  p.«rtoU  who  wroU  a  FadMral 

jition  to  aSJfcTa  MUlonal   Ooeemmmt   '[J3   M^onS 

totndMl  aa  thay  Mid.  "to  fonn  a  tocn  ^mtttt  unim 


no  ooBfllet  iMitwaen  the 
th.  Omrt.  Tlwn,  in  IMS.  Ojih.i  «"  PMaed  a  atatut.  which 
^M  OBurt  aald  vlolatad  an  <ia|a—  proftHon  of  th.  Oonatltiitlan. 
Si  oSrt  dSaed  th.  poww  to  dMlare  »  "«««?2S««IiJ22 
dM  Mdeeiar.  It.  Bat  a  Itttl.  Mot  th.  CXnirt  itMlf  a^Bltted 
^K«^  ift  wm  an  esfcraanllBMiy  iwwwr  to  Mwrtoe  and  throu^  Mr. 
lurtle.  Waahtogton  laid  «Mm  thto  Mmlfeatton  upon  »:  J^t  tob«t 
rSMMnt  napMrtaa  to  th.  wtodewi.  th.  lBtii|ilty.  with,  piitnot- 
l^r^rtkTtaSrtttH^  hody.  by  vhtoh  «iy  law  to  pMMd.  to  pre- 
MM  In  famroilto  ralldlty  vnMl  it.  noiatton  ot  th.  Oonatltutlai 
to  Btovwl  bnoad  an  iMMnahl.  doubt." 
£rSio.  tba  itM  oC  th.  modvn  manment  for  Mclal  and  mo- 
anmn  ttemfi  tottolatloB.  th.  Omrt  hM  nare  and  more 
and  waiw  and  man  boldly  aawtBrt  a  power  to  veto  laws 
by  th.  OongreM  and  ^ate  togtolaturaa  In  oon^plet.  dlara- 
naAat  thto  «1gtnal  IHnttattnn.  ^^    ^    ^^ 

^  tt.  iMfc  4  FHia  th.  Mund  rate  of  glvlnc  rtatutes  the  benefit 
of^  noMnahtodottbt  baa  bMi  caafc  aalda.    The  Court  ^laa  bMu 


Ofetlnc  not  aa  a  Judlctol  body,  but  aa  a  poUcy-nukina  body 
^^^^     tt^TcoiiraM  haaaoufht  to  aUbmae  national  agriculture. 


to  UnpRif*  fheoaadttlom  oMabor.  to  aafeguatd  buatoMs  againat 
nntoSrcoBiprtltloo.  to  protwrt  our  national  reaopom.  and  to  many 

oUmT  WMTto  avt«  (H^  otoady  national  nMda.  th.  nMJori^  of 
StCmtrthaa  bMn  iir-r"*«*'g  th.  powor  to  pan  on  the  wladom  of 
ttSwaeta  of  th.  rHiiMiWi  aiiil  to  ^ffsov.  or  dtoapprore  th.  pubUc 
Bolicar  wrtttm  into  tBtm  lawa,  _^ 

^mt  liaot  only  my  acxtitlmi     It  to  the  accumtkm  of  most 

th.  thne  to  qnot.  to  you  all  the  language  vmA  t^^  dJMenttog 
Ju^oa.  to  numy  ot  thM.  CM...  But  to  the  mm  holdtog  th.  Bafl- 
»— V        TOwiurtHuUonal.  for  toatanM.  CWrt  l«*te. 


■■,-,„,  „^  In  a  illMniilinc  opinion  that  the  suOortty  cfrtnkm 
waTTdepwtura  from  sound  principle.",  *nd_piaced  "J«™«- 
xantMl  lli£totloii  vpon  fh.  oonunerM  dmae.*    And  thzM  other 

jMtlCM  WTMd  with  htaiL  .    . ^      -. 

In  tho  MM  hTJd«^*o  th.  A.  A.  A.  unoonsUtutkmal.  Jtntiee  Btoa. 
■Bid  o(  ttM  msjortty  opinion  that  it  ww  a  -tortured  eoostra^on 
of  tiM  ConBtttutlon.'*  And  two  other  JuattoM  aneed  with  him. 
-  in  th.  enn  boMliH  the  INfw  TOrtc  Mtahnam  fn«.  Law  uneon^ 
MM  StMw  said  that  th.  ma)artty  wer.  aetuaBy 
mto  tt.  Oanftttutkm  th.tr  own  "pwaonal  Monnmlo 


In  the  face  of  these  dissenting  opinions,  there  ^  ^^^J°* 
the  diSi  made  by  some  members  of  the  Court  t^**  «»^^8£ 
Se  0«Mtltutlon  has  compeUed  them  regretfully  to  thwart  the 

'^Si^S^^faS^ch  dissenting  opinions.  It  Is  Perf«%«Sj^2J** 
as  ChjS  Justice  Hughes  has  said:  "We  are  under  a  Constitution, 
but  the  Constitution  is  what  the  Judges  say  It  Is.  ^„,„„„ 

The  Court  to  addition  to  the  proper  use  of  t^J^^^^^"? 
haa  imnnnerlT  set  Itself  up  as  a  third  House  of  the  Oongresa— a 
JS^iESSSr^.^  STof  the  Justices  has  caUed  lt-«*dlng  toto 
S?C«SStutloi  words  and  Implications  which  are  not  there,  and 
which  were  never  Intended  to  be  there.  ^,^,„„  «fc-r-  ■-»  mnmk 

We  have.  thBrefoie.  reached  the  potot  m  a  nation  whw.  we  must 
tato  «tS  to^^e  the  Constitution  from  Uie  Court  andtheC<mrt 
S»i  Itself.  We  must  ftod  a  way  to  take  an  «*Pfl_^  "^l^"!  - 
merne  Court  to  the  Constitution  Itself.  We  want  a  Supreme  Court 
^fh^  will  do  Justice  under  the  Constitution— not  over  It.  In  our 
courts  we  want  a  government  of  Uws  and  not  of  mai. 

Iwant-asaU  Americans  want— an  independent  Judiciary  aa 
uroDOMd  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  That  "owms  a  8u- 
SSToot^  that  win  enforce  the  <^^<?f«<»  ^^tJ!^***^^;^^^^ 
win  M«u»  to  amfsnd  the  Constitution  by  the  arbitrary  eaveto.  of 
todlctol  power-amendment  by  Judicial  My-M.  It  doM  not  oMan 
a  Judiciary  so  todependeat  that  It  can  deny  the  exlstwMO  of  facts 

'^JTZT'^tSi  p«c«d  to  p«.orm^  TSSLSSJS 
It  WM  said  to  laat  yMr's  Democratic  platform,  "If  thSM  mommo. 
cannot  b.  .flMttvely  solved  wlthto  the  Constitution,  w.  .ball  jMk 
web  dartfying  amendment  m  wfll  aMur.  the  power  to  w*^  thOM 
Uiws.  adequately  to  regulate  commerce.  J>«««^  P"*>"r5^iS  Si 
aafaty,  and  mfeguard  Monomle  security ,"  In  oth«r  word.,  w>  mm 
w.  would  M.k  an  amirnrtment  only  If  evwy  other  pomlW  SMU. 
by  ItglaUtlon  wwe  to  faU.  „^Mm^ 

Whanl  eomm«ic«l  to  review  the  situation  with  th.  problem 
Huaraly  brtoi.  ma,  I  mum  by  a  proease  of  elimination  to  um  oon- 
duskm  that  short  of  amendment,  th.  only  method  which  wm 
olMrtf  oonsUtutlonal.  and  would  at  th.  mm.  tlm.  carry  out  other 
much'nMd.d  rtforms.  was  to  Infuse  new  blood  toto  aU  our  court.. 
W.  mu.t  have  mm  worthy  .nd  equipped  ^  Mrry  out  Jmoartlal 
JusUm.  But  at  th.  same  time  we  must  have  JudgM  who  win  bnnc 
to  th.  courts  a  inMsnt-day  smim  of  th.  Constitutlonr-JudgM  who 
wUl  retain  to  the  courts  the  Judicial  fxmctions  of  a  court  and  re- 
tect  the  legislative  powers  which  the  courts  have  today  assumed. 
In  46  out  of  the  48  States  of  the  Union.  JudgM  are  ehoMn  not 
for  life  but  lor  a  period  of  years.  In  many  StatM  JudgM  must  rj- 
ttre  at  the  age  of  70.  Congress  has  provided  financial  Mcurlty  by 
offering  life  pensions  at  full  pay  for  Federal  JudgM  on  aU  courts 
who  are  willing  to  retire  at  70.  In  the  case  of  Supreme  Court 
JwtiOM.  that  pension  Is  $30,000  a  year.  Biit  aU  Federal  Judgea, 
once  appototed.  can.  if  they  choose,  hold  otBce  for  life  no  matttt 
how  old  they  may  get  to  be. 

What  la  my  proposal?  It  la  simply  this:  Whenever  a  Judge  or 
Justice  of  any  Federal  court  has  reached  the  age  of  70  and  does  not 
avaU  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  retire  on  a  pension,  a  new 
ipomhoi'  shaU  be  appointed  by  the  President  then  in  office,  with  the 
^jproval,  as  required  by  the  Constitution,  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  ^     .  ^.  .  , 

That  plan  has  two  chief  purposes:  By  bringing  toto  the  Judicial 
system  a  steady  and  continuing  stream  of  new  and  younger  blood, 
I  hope,  first,  to  make  the  administration  of  all  Federal  Justice 
speedier  and  therefore  less  costly;  secondly,  to  bring  to  the  decision 
oif  social  and  economic  problems  yoimger  men  who  have  had  per- 
sonal experience  and  contact  with  modern  facts  and  circumstances 
under  which  average  men  have  to  live  and  work,  "nils  plan  win 
save  our  National  Constitution  from  hardening  of  the  Judicial 

arterlM.  ^     ^  .. 

The  niunber  of  JudgM  to  be  i4)polnted  would  depend  whoUy  on 
the  dKlslon  of  present  Judges  now  over  70  or  thoM  who  would 
subscquentiy  reach  the  age  of  70. 

H,  for  Instance,  any  one  of  the  six  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
now  over  the  age  of  70  should  retire  as  provided  under  the  plan, 
no  addltin"*^  place  would  be  created.  ConsequenUy.  although 
there  never  can  be  more  than  15.  there  may  be  only  14.  or  13,  or  12, 
and  ttwre  may  be  only  9. 

Tliere  Is  nothing  novel  or  radical  about  this  Idea.  It  seeks  to 
^«t«.*miT»  the  Federal  bench  to  full  vigor.  It  hM  been  dlscoseed 
^r>d  approvMl  by  many  persons  of  high  authority  ever  since  a  simi- 
lar proposal  paned  the  House  of  Representatives  to  1869. 

Why  was  the  age  fixed  at  70?  Because  the  laws  oi  many  States, 
the  practice  of  the  civil  service,  the  regulations  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  and  the  rulM  of  many  of  our  universities  and  of  almost 
every  great  private  business  enteiprlse  commonly  fix  the  retirement 
ag.  at  TO  yeara  or  lea.  

Th.  Mitnt.  would  apply  to  aU  the  courts  to  the  Federal  system. 
Thei.  to  general  i^iproval  so  far  m  the  lower  Federal  coiirts  are 
oonoemed.  The  pdan  has  met  opposition  only  w  f  ar  aa  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  SUtM  Itself  is  concerned.  If  such  a  plan  to 
good  for  the  lower  courts.  It  certainly  ought  to  be  eqiudty  good  for 
the  piffixBt  court,  from  which  there  to  no  i4>po*l- 

Ttuae  <q>poatog  thto  plan  have  sought  to  arouse  prejudice  and 
fear  by  crying  that  I  am  set  ting  to  "pock"  ^^  Supreme  Court  and 
that  a  baneful  precedent  wlU  be  established. 


What  do  they  mMn  by  the  words  "packing  the  Court"? 

Let  me  answer  thto  question  with  a  bltmtnen  that  wUl  end  aU 
honest  misunderstandtog  of  my  purpoaM. 

If  by  that  phrase  "packing  the  Covirt"  it  to  charged  that  I  wish 
to  place  on  the  bench  spineless  puppets  who  would  disregard  the 
law  and  would  decide  specific:  cases  as  I  wished  them  to  be  decided. 
I  make  this  answer:  That  no  President  fit  for  hto  office  would 
appoint,  and  no  Senate  of  honorable  men  fit  for  their  oOkoe  would 
conHrm!  that  kind  of  appointees  to  the  Supreme  Coiirt. 

But  If  by  that  phrase  the  charge  is  made  that  I  would  ^potot 
and  the  Senate  would  conflna  J\jstices  worthy  to  sit  beside  present 
membera  of  the  Court  who  understand  those  modem  conditions; 
that  I  will  appoint  Justices  who  will  not  undertake  to  overrld. 
the  Judgment  of  the  Congren  on  legislative  policy;  that  I  wlU 
appoint  Justices  who  wIU  act  as  Justices  and  not  as  legislators — 
If  the  appointment  of  such  Justices  can  be  called  "packing  the 
courts" — then  I  say  that  I.  and  with  me  the  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people,  favor  dolnc  Just  that  thing — now. 

Is  it  a  dangerous  precedent  for  the  Congren  to  change  th. 
number  of  the  JustiCM?  Tae  Congress  haa  always  had,  and  win 
have,  that  power.  The  nvmaber  of  JustlcM  haa  been  changed  sev- 
eral times  before — to  the  iulmlnlstrations  of  John  Adams  and 
Thomas  Jefferson,  both  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Andrew  Jackson.  Abraham  Uncoln.  and  UlyssM  S.  Grant. 

I  stiggest  only  the  addition  of  JusticM  to  the  bench  to  accord- 
ance with  a  clearly  deftoed  principle  relating  to  a  dearly  deftoed 
age  limit  FundamentaUy.  if  to  the  future  America  cannot  trust 
^e  Congress  it  elects  to  refrain  from  abUM  of  our  constitutional 
usagM,  democracy  wUl  have  failed  far  beyond  tti.  ImportanM  to  tt 
of  any  kind  of  prMMtont  ooccemtog  the  Jtidlctory. 

We  think  It  so  much  to  the  public  totcreM  to  maintain  a  vlforous 
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dmradent  upon  th.  dMlr.  «r  prejudlb.  of  any  Individual  JuMtoaf 
ftto  th.  clMf  Intoitlon  af  our  publlo  poUor  to  provld.  for  a 
constant  flow  of  now  and  ycmngn*  Mood  toto  th.  Judiciary.  Nor- 
mally. ev«T  PrwldMit  appcitot.  a  larg.  numbw  of  district  and 
drcult  JudgM  and  a  f Mr  m«nb«B  of  th.  Bupmn.  Court.  Until 
my  flsat  tmn  praetieaUy  tiftrj  PiwUtont  of  th.  Unlt.d  StatM  had 
appolntad  at  leaat  on.  membv  of  th.  Stipmn.  Court.  PrMldnt 
l^ft  appolntwl  flv.  mnnbOTii  and  nauMd  a  Chief  JumIm;  PiMldOTit 
Wltoon  ttTM:  PrMldnt  Bhrdtoff  four,  tadudtof  a  Chtof  JuMm: 
Praatdmit  CooUdt*  on.:  PrwddMst  Boovw  thrM.  Inrluritog  a  Chtof 

JUStlM. 

Such  a  sueeeMlon  of  appolntmrat.  riiould  have  provldad  a  court 
wen  baJfmotfl  m  to  aga.  But  chauM  and  the  disinclination  of 
Individuals  to  iMv.  th.  Supimn.  Boich  have  now  given  ua  a  Court 
to  which  five  JustioM  wlUbe  over  76  years  of  age  btf  ore  next  June 
and  one  over  70.    Thus  a  Mund  public  policy  hM  been  defMted. 

I  now  propose  that  we  establish  by  law  an  amurauM  against  any 
such  lU-balanoed  Court  to  the  future.  I  imipoM  that  hereafter, 
when  a  Judge  reachM  the  age  of  70.  a  new  and  younger  Judge 
BhaU  be  added  to  the  Court  automatically.  In  thto  way  I  propoM 
to  enforce  a  sound  pubUc  policy  by  law  Instead  of  iMvlng  the  com- 
position of  our  Federal  oourta.  Including  the  hlgheat.  to  be  deter- 
mined by  chance  or  the  perwinal  decision  of  Indlvlduato. 

If  such  a  law  as  I  propoM  to  regarded  M  establishing  a  new 
precedent,  is  it  not  a  moat  dealrable  precedent? 

Like  aU  lawyere.  like  aU  Amnlcana.  I  regret  the  necessity  of 
this  controversy.  But  the  welfare  ot  the  United  Statea.  and  indeed 
of  the  Constitution  Itself,  is  what  we  aU  nnist  think  about  first. 
Our  dlfllctilty  with  the  Cotot  today  rtoM  not  from  the  Court  aa  an 
Institution  but  from  human  betoga  wlthto  It.  But  we  cannot 
yield  our  constitutional  dMttoy  to  th.  personal  Judgment  of  a  few 
men  who,  being  fearful  of  the  future,  would  deny  us  the  necMsary 
means  of  dealing  with  the  prasent. 

Thto  plan  of  mine  to  no  uttack  on  th.  Court;  It  SMka  to  iMtore 
the  Court  to  Its  rightful  aiul  historic  place  to  our  ^stem  of  con- 
stitutional government  and  to  have  It  resume  Its  high  task  of 
building  anew  on  the  CoDstltutian  "a  ^stam  of  Uvlng  law." 

I  have  thiis  en>latoed  to  you  the  reaaona  that  lie  behind  our 
efforto  to  secure  resulta  by  legtolation  wlthto  the  Constitution.  I 
hope  that  tiittOby  the  difficult  proceM  of  oonstitutkmal  amend- 
ment may  be  rendered  unneceasary.    But  let  us  examine  that 

There  are  many  tn>«>  cf  amendment  proposed.  Bach  one  to 
radically  different  from  the  other.  There  to  no  sobatantial  vvup 
wlthto  the  Congress  or  outtid.  U  who  are  agXMd  on  any  stogto 
amendment. 

It  would  take  mffn*»*«  or  years  to  get  subatantlal  agreement 
upou  the  type  and  language  of  an  amendment.  It  would  take 
montha  and  yMn  thMMfter  to  get  a  two-thirds  majority  to  favor 
of  that  ammnAmmmt  In  both  IIouswi  of  th.  Congrssa. 

Then  would  come  the  long  couim  of  retlfication  by^  three- 
fourths  of  the  Statea.  Ko  amendm.nt  which  any  powerful  eco- 
nomic toterests  or  the  leaden  of  any  powerful  poUtlcal  party  have 
had  reason  to  oppoM  has  ever  bMn  rattoed  wlthto  anything  Ilka  a 
reasonable  time.  And  18  StatM  which  contato  only  6  percent  of 
the  voting  population  can  block  ratification  even  though  the  85 
States  with  05  percent  of  the  peculation  are  to  favor  of  it. 

A  very  large  percentage  of  newspaper  publishers,  chambere  of 
commerce,  bar  assocdations.  manufacturers'  assoctotions,  who  are 
trying  to  give  the  ImpieMlan  that  they  really  do  want  a  constitu- 
tional amendment,  would  be  the  first  to  exclaim  m  soon  m  an 
amendment  was  propoMd:  "Ohl  I  was  for  an  amendment  aU  right, 
but  this  amendment  that  you  have  propoMd  to  not  the  ktod  of 
an  amendment  that  I  wm  tf^Tifcing  about.  I  am.  tiiersf ore.  going 
to  spend  my  «»w,  my  tforto^  and  my  money  to  block  that  amend- 


ment, although  I  would  be  awfuny  glad  to  help  get 
ktod  of  amendment  ratified." 

Two  groups  oppoM  my  plan  on  the  ground  that  they  favor  a 
constitutional  amendment.  The  first  includes  thow  who  ftinda- 
mentaUy  object  to  social  and  economic  legislation  along  modem 
Itoes.  This  to  the  same  group  who  durlixg  the  campaign  last  faU 
tried  to  block  the  mandate  of  the  people. 

Now  they  are  making  a  last  stand.  And  the  strategy  of  that  lafto 
stand  to  to  suggest  the  tlme-oonsuming  process  of  amendment  to 
order  to  klU  off  by  delay  the  legislation  demanded  by  the  mandate. 

TO  them  I  ny:  I  do  not  think  you  wlU  be  able  long  to  fool  th. 
American  pwiple  as  to  your  purpoMS. 

The  other  group  to  compoMd  of  those  who  honestly  believe  the 
amendment  process  Is  the  best  and  who  would  be  wlUlng  to  sup- 
port a  reasonable  amendment  If  they  could  agree  on  one. 

To  them  I  say:  We  cannot  rely  on  an  amendment  m  the  Imme- 
diate or  only  answer  to  our  present  difficulties.  When  the  time 
ccKnes  for  action,  you  wiU  find  that  many  of  thoM  who  pretend 
to  stipport  3rou  will  sabotage  any  constructive  amendment  which 
to  propoMd.  Look  at  theM  strange  bedfeUows  of  yours.  When 
before  have  you  found  them  really  at  your  side  to  your  flghta  for 
progress? 

And  remember  one  thing  more.  Bven  if  an  amendment  were 
paased,  and  evm  if  in  the  yean  to  come  It  were  to  be  ntlfied. 
Ita  meaning  would  depend  upon  the  ktod  of  JustlcM  who  would 
be  sitting  on  th.  Supreme  Coiut  bench.  An  amandniMit  Ilk.  th. 
rest  of  the  Constitution  to  what  the  JusticM  wy  it  to  rathv  than 
what  Ito  fmmen  or  you  mtoht  hope  it  to. 

Thto  propoaal  of  mine  win  not  Infringe  to  the  sllghtaaT  upon  th. 
dvU  or  religion.  UhMtiM  k>  dMr  to  .very  American. 

Ify  rsoord  m  Oownor  and  m  Prsaldant  provM  my  dMOtlon  to 
thoM  UbmrtlM.  Ton  who  knMr  m.  oan  hav.  no  fMr  that  I  would 
tolvat.  th.  dMtruetlon  by  any  braneta  of  p>wnm.nt  of  any  part 
of  our  herltag.  of  frMdom. 

Th.  prM.nt  attempt  by  thOM  oppoMd  to  progTM.  to  play  upon 
th.  f Ml.  of  dangM  to  pewnnnl  llbarty  bungs  agato  to  mind  that 
cnid.  and  entol  dxmtiinr  trtod  by  th.  Mm.  opporttion  to  frlght«k 
th.  workcra  of  Amfsrloa  to  a  pay-«iv.lop.  propaganda  againat  th. 
Mdal  sMunty  law.  Th.  wonMS  wor.  not  footed  by  that 
ganda  than.    Th.  pMpl.  of  Am«1«  wlU  not  b.  footed  by 


•tthto 


I  am  to  f»vor  of  action  through  teglslatlon — 
yirst,  bMauM  X  bdtev.  that  Itean  b. 
th. 


lltowmlHnlnded 
jUfMo.  from 


tt  WlU  proTld.  a  mut 
Indlelary  nMSHwy  to  fumldi  qulekv 
bottom  to  top. 

Third,  IweauM  It  win  provlda  a  MrtM  of  Fsderal  eourta  wllUng 
to  enftoTM  th.  Constitution  m  written,  and  unwilling  to 
lagtotoOv.  poww.  by  writing  toto  It  thMr  own  pc^tieal  and 
nomlo  poUelca. 

During  the  past  half  century  the  balanM  of  power  between  th. 
three  grMt  branchM  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  hM  been  tipped 
out  of  Tm»^***T  by  th.  court,  to  direct  eontradleOon  of  th.  lUgh 
puxpoMS  of  th.  frauMtB  of  the  Con.tituUon.  It  to  my  puipoM  to 
that  *«***»«^  Too  who  know  m.  win  aeospt  my  solemn 
that  to  a  world  to  which  dMuoaracy  to  undv  attack  X 
to  mak.  American  democracy  succeed. 


Ill  the  Spirit  of  Fair  Plaj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

OF  MICHIOAN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVIS 

Weinetdttw.  Iforesfc  10, 1937 

Ux.  RABAX7T.  lir.  Speadcer.  In  the  spirit  of  fair  piay.  Z 
bnve  todaj  Introduoed  a  biU  to  correct  a  dtoatton  vhlcfa 
has  roolted  in  discrlmiiiattan  against  certain  cities  and 
oocmtlfls  which  bcffrowed  for  relief  uuipoeea  from  the  Re- 
constnietlon  Rnance  Oorporation  onddr  title  I  of  tlie  Boaer- 
gency  ReUef  and  Construction  Act  of  19S2.  This  bin  ^ 
designed  to  rdease  sach  dtles  and  counties  from  the  obliga- 
tion to  repay  these  loans,  which  loans  were  made  for  the 
same  purposes  that  similar  loans  were  made  to  States,  and 
i^ilch  latter  loans.  In  effect,  have  been  canceled  tn  excess 
of  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  millions.  Ttm  city 
of  Detroit  is  vitally  interested;  and  from  my  interest  In  this 
matter  last  year  I  know  that  other  poUttcal  subdivisions  of 
Government  which  win  be  affected  by  the  passage  of  this 
bill  are  also  most  keenly  interested.  As  I  said  in  the  begin- 
ning, this  bill  is  mtrodnced  solely  in  the  spirit  of  fair  play, 
as  is  indicated  in  the  title  of  the  bID.  which  is  as  fcdlows: 

TX)  extend  to  polltlfal  subdivisions  of  StatM  the  same  treatment 
Booontod  to  StatM  which  borrowed  for  relief  purpoMs  tmdtf  th. 


\ 
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F.  c.  uuan  to  cma  axs  oouatits 
^^ Ain»  coxsnvcnoir  ACT  OP  itaa 

The  Em«r«ency  Relief  «n<l  CoMtrucUoo  Act  ^Jf^ 
PoMe.  Wo.  903.  Bematf^ecoad  Congrew.  •pproved  July  «, 
Itn  anthftrtifi  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 
lint,  to  make  $a00.00O.OM  available  for  loans  to  SUtes  and 
dtles  for  the  relief  of  destitution :  and  second,  to  foaJuJatUBm 
at  oontracta  up  to  $1,500,000,000  to  finance  self-Unoldattng 
imbtle-irarks  projects  In  States  and  munlcipaUties. 

•nita  act  fepreaented  the  first  partietpfttlon.  on  the  part 
of  the  PMeral  Ooremment.  In  the  relief  and  unemployment 
plctora— Ant.  by  making  loans  to  States,  counties,  and  cities 
for  direet  nllef  purposes,  and  second,  by  proTlding  the  funds. 
OB  a  y»«— 1  basis,  to  stimulate  eaoployment  through  a  pubUc- 
woricB  program. 

\  Two  aaeraatiw  procedures  fcv  obtaining  rdief  loans  wen 
koflded  for  In  the  act  ttaelf.  On  the  one  hand,  a  State 
Staht  seeun  a  Vederal  advance  by  hSTtaag  the  governor 
|wA>  an  application  in  which  he  Showed  the  need  f  or  rtaief 
takto  and  the  State's  lack  of  resonrees.  These  loans  were  to 
be  repaid  out  of  future  road  grants  to  the  State. 

Acconllng  to  section  1  (b)  of  the  act.  repayment  would  be 

socompUshed  in  such  canes 

By  making  uinxuJ  deductions  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
Itas  firam  rsgnlar  apportloomeiitB  made  from  future  Federal  au- 
tboclHtlaBs  in  aM  of  the  States  and  Terrttortes  for  the  con- 
etnaotton  oC  highway*  and  rund  post  roads,  at  an  amount  equal  to 
efeM-4ttth  at  the  ahov  whlA  sueh  State  or  Temtory  would  be 
cnUtisd  to  PseelTe  under  sueh  apportionment.  •  •  •  or  an 
uinnnt  eqvtf  to  one-ttth  at  the  anxninta  so  paid  to  the  Ooremor 
at  sueh  State  or  Territory  pursuant  to  this  section.  whleh«T«r  Is 
the  leaser  untU  the  sum  at  mabti  deductions  equals  the  total 
Bta  paM  under  this  ssctloa  sod  aU  aeemed  Interest  thereon. 


On  the  other  hand,  loans  migiit  be  made  direct  to  cities 
and  counties,  throusli  the  Goivemor,  if  secured  by  evidences 
of  indebtedness  on  the  part  of  the  political  subdivisions. 
Bepayment  In  such  cases  would  be  subject  to  interest  at  the 
nte  of  3  percent  per  year,  and  according  to  sodi  terms  as 
the  Corporation  and  the  municipality  or  county  might  agree 
upon. 

Amw  pwttna  of  tto  amount  appioyed  by  the  Oorporatton  for  pacy- 
m^totbs  OOMmor  at  a  Stat*  or  Ttanltary  sbaU.  at  his  request, 
and  wtth  «ha  approsid  oSjthe  Oorporatloa.  be  paid  to  any  munlei- 
nalttr  or  twrtHf^'  artiiilliliinii  of  such  State  or  Territory  If  <l) 
SaOofernor  makes  as  to  sneh  noaleipaltty  or  poUtteal  subdM- 
ilan  a  Ilka  eertUleate  as  provided  In  subsection  (c)  as  to  the  SUte 
er  TmiitAjn.  and  {2)  such  mxmldpallty  or  poUtlcal  subdivision 
enteia  Into  an  ■nrwMinf  wtth  the  Ootporatlon  for  the  repayment 
to  the  OorporaUoB  of  the  amount  so  paid.  wfOi  Interest  at  the 
iBto  of  S  percent  per  ^««iith,  at  such  times,  and  upcm  such  other 
^i^rmm  aftH  ^.^.^tM«t»  as  may  ha  agrsed  upon  between  the  Cor- 
poration and  ao*  ■uiili  liiallly  or  poUUoal  subdlvlslan-  The 
f«M«mt  paid  to  any  munldpaltty  ar  political  subdivision  xmder  this 
snbaectlon  shall  not  be  Included  In  any  amounts  relmbvvsable  to 
the  Oorporatkm  unSsr  sdbsectton  (b)  of  this  section.  (Subsec- 
tSon  (e).  sec  1.  title  I.  PuhUc  No.  803.  TSd  Cong.) 

The  -i"^  lent  to  dties  and  counties  were  to  be  a  direct 
cUUgatlan  of  the  cities  and  counties  and  not  payable  by  de- 
ductions fftm  State  highway  grants  as  were  the  loans  to 
^tatea,  a1l^**^if**  both  loans  were  for  the  same  purpose. 
nanwiy,  rdtaf . 

When  the  new  administration  took  ofllce  on  Uarch  4. 1933. 
«ti»ft.fc  evcxy  State  in  the  Union  had  been  an  applicant  for 
relief  loans  for  Its^  or  for  its  counties  or  cities,  and  tlie 
$300X100,000  fund  was  practically  exhausted.  By  the  "dose 
of  busmeM**  as  provided  under  title  I.  which  took  place  Ifay 
19,  1933,  42  States  and  2  Territories— Hawaii  and  Puerto 
RioD— bad  been  recipients  of  relief  loans  from  the  Corpora- 
tion. Approximately  13,500,000  had  been  lent  to  cities  in  the 
States  of  *ff^**'g""  Nortti  T>aTrfl<^.  and  Ohio,  and  stzteen 
minwrns  to  counties  in  the  States  of  minois,  New  York.  North 
T>fV^*_  OhV>.  and  Washington,  making  a  total  of  nearly 
twantir  nffPTVM**  advanced  to  local  govctnments. 

Some  of  tbHe  kaaa  have  already  been  liquidated  by  the 
a.P.  C.  iki  wne  caaea  the  R.  F.  C.  has  sold  the  dty  obliga- 
tions to  pclvata  bnycKB  lAiile  a  few  of  the  smaller  loans  have 
been  repaid  in  part  at  least 


Now.  the  important  aspect  of  these  reflef  loans  from  the 
R.  F.  C.  $300,000,000  fund  is  that  in  effect  the  loam  uiade  to 
the  States  have  been  canceled  by  an  act  of  Congress  which 
wiped  out  the  provision  of  the  original  act  which  set  up  the 
method  of  repayment  by  the  States.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
t^wym  mm^  to  cltles  and  counties  under  the  same  act  and 
for  the  same  purpose  remain  binding  obUgations  upon  these 
local  governments  which  were  forced  to  borrow  to  meet  criti- 
cal relief  needs.  Section  14  of  Public  393.  Seventy-third  Con- 
gress, wiped  out  advances  to  the  States,  thereby  converting 
such  advances  to  the  States  hito  straight  grants.  Tliis  sec- 
tion provided  that — 

Jlo  deductions  shaU  hereafter  be  made  on  account  of  I»Jorad- 
vknoes  and/or  loans  to  the  SUtes  for  the  construction  of  toads 
■Bder  the  wtiulrements  of  the  Federal  Highway  Act  or  on  account 
of  amounts  paid  under  the  provisions  of  title  X  o<  the  Emergency 
SeUefimdConstructlon  Act  of  l9Sa  for  fumlShlng  relief  and  work 
nUef  to  needy  and  dlstrssMd  people. 

•IWs  means  that  the  Oovcmment  has  canceled  probably 
two  hundred  and  eiglity  millions  advanced  to  the  States,  but 
is  requiring  three  and  one-half  millions  advanced  to  the  citlea 
to  be  repaid,  as  well  as  the  sixteen  millions  advanced  to  the 
eounties.  It  is  realised  that  nineteen  and  one-half  millions 
is  not  a  tremendous  sum,  but  to  the  parUcular  cities  and 
counties  concerned  the  sums  involved  are  Important  when 
these  communities  are  continuing  to  face  a  tremendous  relief 

burden. 

No  reason  has  yet  been  advanced  for  the  above  discrimina- 
tion in  favor  of  the  States.  Why  States  should  be  permitted 
to  have  their  loans  canceled  while  the  borrowing  cities  and 
counties  must  repay  tiae  loans  made  seems  on  the  face  of 
it  a  policy  so  unjust  as  to  warrant  immediate  congressional 

action. 

The  question  is:  On  what  basis  does  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment convert  $280,000,000  of  loans  to  States  into  outright 
grants  and  yet  at  ttie  same  time  hold  32  local  political  sub- 
dividons  of  these  same  States  to  the  obligation  to  repay 
approximately  nineteen  and  one-half  millions? 

The  cities  and  counties  are  not  desirous  of  evading  any 
re^wnsibility  to  the  Federal  Government.  But  they  do  ob- 
ject to  being  discriminated  against.  They  must  be  treated 
on  the  same  basis  as  t4ie  State  govemmente. 

B  F  C.  loan*  to  eitie*  and  counties  for  relief  made  under  avihOT" 
iti  of  the  Emergency  Relief  and  Construction  Act  of  1932  (aec.  1, 
subaec.  (e),  of  title  J),  tohich  obligations  this  bill  seeks  to  cancA 

cmas 
Michigan: 

Itetrolt •!.  800. 000 

Flint 2W.  000 

Muskegon  Heights — —  30.000 

Alliance ~  81. 600 

Canton IW.  000 

Cuyahoga  Palls „i2'522 

Cleveland 7W.  000 

Dayton 822. 000 

NUes *••  8*e 

VITarren. S^.  000 

North  Dakota:  Mlnot — 10.000 

Illinois:  Oook 12.262.000 

Ohio: 

Cuyahoga 470. 000 

Lorain 181.  *♦* 

Mahoning 826. 440 

Montgomery 482. 000 

Sterlc..—:- 384. 900 

Summit . 240. 600 

Ttumbull 177,  500 

Washington:  ^^,  _„ 

Grays  Harbor ^05.000 

Kings «75. 000 

Pieree 1»0. 000 

SDOhomlsh 105.  000 

IfcwrTork:  Nassau 200.000 

Mortb  Dakota: 

4.600 
6.160 
8.100 
7,700 
4.000 

7.iao 

»         _„ I  40.000 

*"  IS.  100 


Burke 

Burleigh 

DiTtde.     ■■■-^.  ■... 

Mercer ■ 

Mountrail 

Ward 

WUUama — 


■\ 


TThder  title  I  of  the  Bmergeney  Relief  and  Construction  Act  of 
19S2.  the  foUowlng  States  boiTowed  funds  from  tha  B.  r.  C.  for 
relief  purposes: 


Alabama. ^...^.^.^...^ 

Arizona — — 

Arkansas 

California .^ — ~. 

Colorado.....-.-.^— ~~.i... 
Florl  da_. _••>-»-•-->— w»a- 

Georgia ..^._.. 

Idaho ~ 

lUlnols 

Indiana .— .. 

Iowa ....... — ........ 


H. 

rrmriiziziiiz  lo." 

l~"IlI!IIZri!  i! 

43. 


Kansas — 

Kentucky. 
Louisiana. 
Maine. 


.'-V-V**I!!~!!I  e'. 

8. 


Michigan . 19. 

Jilinnesota ..~ — .- ........ .    2, 

Mississippi ..... . — .... ...    4. 

Montana .. — _ ..... . ...    2. 

New  Hampi^lre .. .    1. 

New  Mexico 

New  York 26. 

North  Carolina—.. — 6. 

North  Dakota 

Oklahoma . 4, 

Oregon-       .  "JITrmZZZIIIZI  84.' 

1, 

4, 


Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Bouth  Carolina..... 
South  Dakota. 

Tennessee .......... 

Texas .__......„... 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia ...... 

Wisconsin 


211.688 
448.269 
833.967 
081.631 
832.990 
886.512 
745.692 
026.566 
101.721 
179.931 
151.430 
593.934 
738.987 
200.137 
253.  tW 
176. 380 
692.199 
581.787 
058. 919 
616.  789 
368.285 
262.632 
366,603 
009.291 
S87.903 
400.000 
950.000 
492.088 
721.304 
670.  697 
798.290 
S29.875 
123.590 
576. 270 
803.945 
375.  352 
952.  291 
923.439 
002.430 
977.430 
655.  218 
395, 362 


Under  the  act  of  1932  the  loans  to  States  were  to  be  repaid 
out  of  future  Federal  highway  grants  to  such  States.  How- 
ever, under  section  14  of  Public.  No.  393.  Seventy-third  Con- 
gress, the  above  loans  to  States  in  effect  have  been  wiped  out 
and  converted  into  straight  grants.  The  total  thus  canceled 
amounts  to  approximately  two  himdred  and  eighty  millions. 

The  fact  that  the  loans  to  cities  and  counties  under  the 
same  act  and  for  the  same  purpose  were  not  released  as 
were  the  State  loans  was  due.  in  my  opinion,  entirely  to 
Inadvertent  and  unintentional  oversight,  because  the  repay- 
ment of  the  local  government  loans  was  not  tied  in  with  high- 
way grants  as  were  the  State  loans. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  the  cities  and  counties  acting 
in  the  emergency  to  furnish  relief  and  work  relief  to  the 
needy  and  distressed  should  not  be  discriminated  against, 
but  should  be  entitled  to  the  same  consideration  as  has  been 
accorded  to  the  States,  which  is  the  sole  object  and  purpose 
of  this  bin. 


Secretary  Ickes  Speaks  to  Rod  and  Gun  Editors' 
Associatio ii--Subject :  Conservation,  Floods, 
Dust  Bowl,  Game— Change  the  Name  of  'In- 
terior"  to  ''Conservation" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON,  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  10. 1937 


SPEECH  OP  HON.  HAROLD  L.  ICKBB.  SBCRrTABT  OF  7HS 
IWTKRIOR.  BEFOBK  BOD  AND  GUN  EDITOBS'  ASSOCIATION. 
NSW  YORK  Cirr.  TUSBOAY.  FZBBUABY  23.  1837 


Mr.  MAVERICK.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimons  coo- 
sent.  I  include  herein  report  of  speech  delivered  bj  fiaax 


Harold  L.  Ickes.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  the  subject  of 
Conservation,  which  was  made  before  the  New  York  Rod 
and  Oun  Editors'  Association  in  the  Commodore  Hotel.  New 
York  City,  at  10:30  p.  m..  Tuesday,  February  23.  1937,  and 
was  also  broadcast  over  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
network. 
The  speech  is  as  follows: 


tram  the 


'Aax: 
I  come  before  you  tonight  m  the  be«rer  of  a 
FreeKlent  of  the  United  BUtee.    Here  It  U: 

rnauAtr  IB.  tSST. 

To  tha  Mamben  of  tha  Now  York  Bod  and  Oun  Kdttort  AaaO' 
elation: 

It  U  •  pleeeuxe  to  preeent  to  the  New  York  Bod  and  Oun  Sdl- 
ton'  Aaeodatlon  and  Ite  aeeembled  gueets.  who  have  dedicated 
themeelves  to  the  cause  of  conaenratlon.  my  oOclal  greetlnge  aod 
penonal  wlshea  for  cucceei  in  their  undertaking.  I  appreciate 
the  compliment  you  pay  me  In-eelectlng  me  to  reoelTe  your  flnt 
annual  oonaervatlon  award,  and  I  am  gUd  to  accept  your  invita- 
tion to  send  thla  measage  of  greeting. 

Long  ago  I  pledged  myself  to  a  policy  of  oonaenratlon  which 
would  guard  against  the  ravaging  of  our  foresta,  the  waste  of  our 
good  earth  and  water  suppllM,  and  the  squandering  of  Izreplaoe- 
able  oU  and  mineral  deposits.  I  also  pledged  myself  to  a  sister 
policy  of  preserving  our  wildlife  and  protecting  our  streams. 

PEnmCMT  BATS  UaOUaCBB  WOT  amOUUSTIBLB 

For  our  own  self-protectlon.  we  must  aU  dedicate  ounelvea  to 
the  cause  of  true  conserratlon.  Much  progress  has  been  made 
during  the  past  4  years,  but  the  fuU  slgnlflomce  of  coaiservatton 
as  related  to  our  national  welfare  la  not  yet  clear  to  aU  of  our 
people.  I  believe,  however,  that  more  and  more  of  our  clttaena, 
are  coming  to  appreciate  that  the  natural  reeourcts  of  Am«nca,. 
whUe  vast,  are  neither  limitless  uot  Inexhaustible.  I  also  am 
encouraged  to  believe  that  today  there  Is  a  better  imderstandlBg 
of  the  problems  that  are  faced  by  the  Government  In  thla  reepect 
than  at  any  previous  time  in  our  history. 

I  gratefully  acknowledge  and  accept  your  aid  In  thla  cntoprlsa. 
Sincerely  yours. 

FBAiraxzir  D.  BooMfje. 

[Applause.] 

In  presenting  this  award  to  President  Booaevelt  you.  In  efFeet. 
declare  that.  In  your  opinion,  he  Is  the  outstanding  eopaerva- 
tlonlst  In  the  ooun^.  And  you  are  tight  I  President  Boaaevdt' 
not  only  has  believed  In  conservation,  he  has  striven  for  It.  Ba 
has  practiced  it  on  his  own  extensive  farm  lands  In  this  State. 
As  a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Senate,  he  was  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  fight  for  conservation  l^lslatlon.  As  Asetotant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  he  helped  to  protect  and  preeerve  the  naval 
oU  reserves.  He  made  conservation  a  major  polley  when  be  wae 
Governor  of  this  State,  and  during  his  administration  he  did  more 
tor  It  than  had  aU  of  his  predeoeaeors  combined. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  President  is  not  a  topserva- 
tlonlst  in  any  narrow  sense.  His  conception  of  this  national  policy 
Is  that  it  embraces  aU  lands  and  waters,  minerals,  flora,  and 
fatina — in  fact,  aU  of  our  priceless  heritage  of  natural  resources 
which  made  our  past  possible,  supporta  us  In  the  prestut  and 
upon  which  our  future  fate  reets. 

He  took  with  him  to  Waahlngton  his  b^ef  In  the  principle  ot 
conservation.  More  Importantly  stlU,  he  took  with  him  Uiat  qual- 
ity of  tenacity  which  so  distinguishes  him  and  which  refuaas  to 
relax  xintU  he  has  accomplished  what  he  has  set  out  to  da  As  a 
result,  more  has  been  done  during  the  4  years  ot  the  pcaaent  ad-^ 
ministration  to  preserve  and  rebuild  the  natural  reaouroea  at 
America  than  has  been  done  in  any  comparable  time  In  our  his- 
tory. |Applau3e.j  The  truth  is  that  more  has  been  done  undor 
this  administration  In  this  regard  than  dvirlng  all  preceding  admin- 
istrations.   (Applause.] 

Vast  additions  have  been  made  to  the  areas  of  the  national  for- 
ests. New  reclamation  districts  have  been  organised  and  addl«^ 
tlonal  water  provided  for  others  already  In  existence.  Under  tha 
Taylor  gracing  law  and  Its  amendment,  both  of  them  signed  l^f 
President  Roosevelt.  110.178.400  acres  of  the  public  dnmain  thaS 
are  useful  chiefly  for  graalng  have  been  set  up  into  graslng  dl»> 
trlcts  under  Federal  r^ulatlon  and  controL 


son.  COHSSSVATXOir  sxsvics 


ur  UHiiia 


Under  President  Booeevelt  the  SoU  Oonservatlon  Servloe  was 
set  up.    Tills  Service,  by  acttuU  demonstration,  is  making  It  clear 
to  the  farmers  of  America  that  their  own  «**>"*»" '^  wvUais.  aa. 
weU  as  the  happiness  and  weU-being  of  their  children,  depsndav 
upon  their  using  their  lands  so  that  they  will  not  bs  waahsd  or 
blown  away. 

Large  boxdm  ot  money  have  been  spent  on  flood-prsvsnkloa 
projects,  and  our  terrible  experience  diulng  recent  wesfes  la  ttas 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Valleys  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  this 
expenditure  and  also  proved  that  this  undertaking  Is  not  yet  com- 
plete. Undar  petroleum  regulation  acta  at  least  a  **«g«^*"«pg  has 
been  nuule  toward  stopping  the  reckless  ofveqyodactlon  and  con- 
sequent waste  of  oU  and  nattual  gas.  which  are  eshaustibls  and 
In^laceable  reaourcea  upon  which  not  only  ttis  proipsrtty  bvl 
the  very  life  of  the  Nation  depends. 


B01 


.  V.  A.- 


T  nuxracTB 


■OOSBVB.T 


As  a  byproduct  of  the  work  that  this  admlnlstratkm  hss  under- 
taken to  do  for  the  ooDtral  at  floods  and  In  aid  o<  navigation,  great 
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th*  BonxMTUlt 
wblch  win  b» 


ttM  Ttaotmm  T«lkT 

Qnnd  CotilM  enteqniaai  on 
or  «re  beteg  developed, 
snoiable  to  tb«  peofde  at 


We  hM« 


In  ntutmutioa  and  affbrestatlon. 


!lt 


rotxxnnoN — pactoms  oolwipngp 
TiM)i.-«~.  the  ImporUnt  place  of  wUdltSe  not  only  In  our  do- 
.iSrSLSj  StaT^lalerto  tbm  health  •^IfSf^'S"* 
?thii  oaoBiaL  wlldltfa  and  Mrd  ntv^m  ham  been  Mi  up  under 
5.«.  MtaZnmtkm  to  an  ectcnt  hardly  e*«r  InaglnMl  *onn«rly . 

A  notSTSrt  ha.  been  made  toirard  eolTlnf  the  almoat  In- 
-~HiKi^  nroblem  of  stream  pollution.  ^_      .   .  . 

^ulHnininal  land*  from  which  farmer*  have  struggled  in  vain 
to  matoadMent  Uvtng  ai«  beli«  pwcfaaaed  by  the  Ooremment 
aiy«  taken  out  of  agricultural  use. 

""  ^^      -  hiwo  been  added  to  old  nattonal  parka  and 

»  and  wUdemas*  anas  have  been  brought  into 
thw  MMixhM  the  salvation  at  these  lands  from  the 
and  tiM  pnmUnag  d  tham  tor  aU  time  for  the  etOMna 
«t  tha  future. 

ovuuiv  wwamanow  oobpb  Mmnrr  acbbtbmsmt 
A,w<  to  fmlsnisnt  his  oonasnratlon  poUeiea  in  an  effective  and 
thsRfora  untboagbi-oC  way,  Praaldeni  Boosevatt  conceived  the 
SSiII^t  Idsa  aCseMng  up  C.  C.  C.  can^s  so  that  hundreds  of 
mL»i— TiA.  of  the  yodth  of  the  land  who  otherwise  would  not  be 
•mplofod  might  have  tb»  chance  td  building  tq;>  th^  own  bodies 
«mia  BBftlnc  new  skin  to  cover  the  scars  and  bums  from  which 
our  land  baa  soffend  at  tha  hands  of  man  and  the  forces  ai 


u 


ontttB*  of  actOBl  adHsvementa  la  ample  proof  of  tha 

this  admtnMratlan  has  done  more  to  advance  the 

than  aa  praoadlng  administrations  pat  to- 

1^  if  jMtlfiwrflnn  ba  needed,  your  reeog- 

•a  tbe  preeminent  uiusenstlonlst  of  his 

I  lmvo«xn  down.  FrsakUn  D.  Booatvelt  has  bunt  up; 

lun«  dosed  tlMtr  ayea  to  recMees  and  oftanttmea 

inccal  exidoltatlon.  he  has  bean  alert  in  the  public  interest:  where 
oUMt*  have  '*"'*'  Up  asrvlca  to  tha  prlactpla  of  conserving  our 
Pfttlfm^'  waalth  while  ejmressing  regret  that  nothing  could  be 
dosw  ahovt  It.  nasiilwf  Booaerelt  has  not  only  found  a  way— he 
has  insisted  that  it  be  taken.  Having  already  won  the  right  to  be 
ranked  as  the  Mistert  wifertatHwlst  in  Asanlaan  dilatory.  Preai- 
dant  Eooaevett  will  mv*^w»  to  give  ample  proof  not  only  of  his 
tteoratloal  tntsrost  tn  this  policy  of  goveinmant  but  of  hie  aMUty 
to  give  praftiriJ  affect  to  tt.  Already  slnoe  tbe  beginning  of  his 
^^ffl^|n1^  term  ha  has  begun  to  unfold  dreams  that  startle  the 
|gMi^T«^»«^»«  ot  tha  most  ardent  oonaervatloniat,  and  when  his 
biiisprtntv  and  plana  ars  all  ready,  la  tiiaracteriatle  fa^lon.  he  will 
to  make  them  coma  true. 


A~eoapU  of  mffn"^  sfo  tha  President  of  your  Bod  and  Oun 
lldltors'  Asaodatloa,  ICr.  Oeorge  Orcenfleid.  told  us  In  Washington 
that  sincere  conservation tsts  believed  It  to  be  essential  that  a 
major  dspartment  of  Oovommmt  be  charged  aflbmatlvdy  with 
tha  duty  of  eonearvlBS  our  nf*^i'n*  reeouroee.  Since  that  time 
PlMldBnt  Boosevatt  has  registered  his  views  on  this  important 
policy  thioiMh  a  maasage  that  he  ssirt  a  short  tims  ago  to  the 
6[iiiia[»ML  tn  whldt  ha  asked  for  powws  to  rsorganlse  and  "~ 
more  cfflctent  the  executive  brancb  tf  tbe  Oovemment. 


rMaaon 


lift  that 


of  all 


m  » 


that  tbe  name  of  the  Department 

.  ^  to  that  of  Departmest  of  Oooaervatlon. 

I    Itoat  tha  wiae  and  wtft-oonsMered  plan  outlined  by 
kt  sboidd  reeelve  tbe  approbation  and  active  support 
..Jnat  Lllfciiiia.  no  one  can  dotfbt  who  has  made  even 
gmdy  of  the  admlntstrative  branch  of  tbe  Ooveemment 
1.  wttb  tta  wetlapplnga  Its  Inconslstenclee.  its  in- 
ns ^bmt  waflkefuineas  In  time  and  effort,  aa  wdl  as 


the 


I  of  «ho  fiatertar.  and  aa  one  pro- 
_  I  of  tbe  cooeervatfon  of  our  natural 

of  the  Prealdefit  to  change  tbt  name  of  the 
whleb  I  bBfw  tbe  hoDor  to  preaMe  Is  of  sspeeiai 
I  hope  that  tbii  cbaage  will  become  eO^etive. 
n  IMO  «ftkte  tt  tbe  WMMbtSes  of  a 
K  tbeUnefor 


\i 


AT  ntLAT 

we  win  look  back  and  regard 
oouutiy  for  so  long  a  time  to 
itly  aeetileratad  rate  at  which 
nqploftod.  Future  generaitkmB 
w  at  a  bM  «>  VBdarstaod  whv  we  delavad  so  hmg 
eSacttva  Instramentallty  with  whteh  inttfUgently 


to  deal  with 

__  ^ Department  of  Ststo  to  eonduet 

fora^affbtrc  tba*  of  tba  Tisaauii  for  ftaeal  pugwaes;  tboee 
rar  and  Itavy  to  beep  «s  ready  to  detand  ourwivee  tram  foreign 
'    -  '  of  AgrtBVltvretooaaeemltBrif  wtthttwprob- 


tlon  in  tbsao  UBttad  Stotee.  although  to  protaet  tba  good  aarthaad 
•U  that  pertalna  thereto  is  one  of  the  primary  duties  of  govem- 
ment.  The  most  advanced  foreign  nations  have  such  departments 
and  in  17  States  departments  of  conservation  have  been  created 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  reckless  explottatton  of  natural 
resouioes  st^  of  yiesfi  iiHiu.  what  is  left  of  the  patrimony  of  the 
people. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  know, 
what  biueaus  and  agencies  may  be  transferred  to  the  proposed  new 
Department  of  Conservation  or  what  btireaus  or  agencies  may  be 
taken  away  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  if  the  President 
is  given  the  power  to  reorganize  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  he  has  suggested.  But  I  do  know  that  the  mere 
creation  of  a  Department  of  Conservation  will  be  a  challenge  to 
the  ruthless  exploiters  of  our  natural  resources  and  will  establish 
a  raUylng  point  for  those  who  triily  believe  In  conservation. 

Through  our  rear  view  mirror  we  can  now  see  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  was  set  up  In  1849  as  the  exploiting  Depart- 
ment at  a  Government  which  In  those  days  ap>peared  to  have  un- 
Umlted  natural  resources.  However.  In  natxiral  course,  it  becaoM 
the  repository  of  many  of  the  conservation  Interests  of  the  people. 
There  were  hundreds  of  millions  of  acres  of  public  domain.  In- 
cluding dense  forests  rich  In  potential  timber  sxtppUes  and  great 
lu^^ains;  gushing  rivers  capable  of  being  dammed  to  Irrigate 
arid  lai»d«  and  to  supply  cheap  power;  mines  and  ofl  po6l8 — ^f or  all 
of  which  the  mouth  of  the  exploiter  watered  and  the  dispositian 
of  which  Into  private  nands  the  Etepartment  was  eapected  to 
wia»>  M  rapidly  as  possible  In  accordance  with  the  pcHicj  declared 
by  OoDgreas. 

mvAn  KXPLorms  sboxtld  b>  noma 

The  period  of  delivering  iq>  our  heritage  to  private  exploiters 
has  pasrcd  Tba  fact  is  that  we  have  permitted  too  deep  a  dipping 
into  oiir  natural  resources  for  the  good  of  the  Nation.  Tears  ago 
it  was  time  to  call  a  halt  to  thU  open-handed  generosl^,  or  even 
to  go  into  reveres  with  respect  to  it. 

Ttnen  can  be  no  doubt  today  that  the  prudent  use  of  what  re- 
mains of  our  natural  resources,  aiMl  this  to  me  meann  true  ocm- 
servatlon  of  those  resources,  as  against  coptlnuad  reckless  expl<Ata- 
tlon,  shotild  become  the  fixed  policy  of  Government. 

How  better  can  this  be  done  than  by  making  tbe  agency  of  the 
Oownment  that  now  administers  the  majority  of  our  natural 
resources  reqjxtnslble  for  the  conservation  of  what  la  left  of  thoee 
resources? 

CDKSXSVATIOIf'  ALTIVU'IXB  BHOUU)  BB  OIOCKLT 

There  are  two  ways  of  helping  the  cause  of  conservation,  and  they 
go  hand  in  hand.  One  of  them  Is  to  put  a  definite  stop  to  the 
-  racUess  exploitation  of  what  remains  to  us  of  those  natural  re- 
sources, and  the  other  is  to  set  up  conservation  afDrmatlTely  aa 
one  of  the  great  objectives  of  the  people  through  their  Oovem- 
ment. Both  of  these  objects  can  be  attained  by  making'  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  fully  what  tt  now  In  large  part  actually 
is,  namely  a  department  of  conservation. 

The  mere  change  of  the  name  of  the  Department  would  be 
declaratory  of  the  intention  of  the  United  States  Oovemment 
henceforth  to  go  forward  aggressively  with  a  policy  ctf  conserva- 
tioD  of  our  natural  resources.  It  stands  to  reason  that  until  we 
consciously  and  deliberately,  with  ova  eyes  on  the  future,  make 
some  such  affirmative  declaration  the  wicked  waste  of  those  re- 
sources will  continue.  Not  only  should  there  be  such  a  declaration 
of  purpose;  there  should  also  be  an  orderly  and  logical  arrange- 
ment of  conservation  activities. 

If  I  were  one  of  thoee  Interested  in  the  continued  exploitation  of 
our  comparatively  few  remaining  riches  of  mine  and  forest  and 
stream  and  public  domain,  I  would  resist  with  all  my  might  any 
proposed  miin^tit^  l>y  Congress  that  ctMiservatlon  should  be  made 
a  principal  function  ot  government  under  the  charge  of  a  reqxm- 
sible  Cabinet  officer.  I  would  be  completely  satisfied  with  the  irre- 
sponsible policy  of  division  and  spoliation  that  has  prevailed  in  the 
IMtft.  I  would  want  activities  relating  to  conservation  to  remain^ 
scattered  in  mutually  Jealous  and  hostile  hands.  I  wovild  encoxir- 
age  the  mlwinderatandlnga,  the  envies,  the  overlapplngs.  and  the 
wasteful  expenditures  of  public  funds  that  have  grown  up  in  the 
post  and  which  were  the  inheritance  of  this  artmlirtstratiop.  We 
coossrvationists  have  been  like  a  posse  comltatus,  following  each 
other  with  fitful  lanterns  while  the  thief  that  we  were  sent  out  to 
^^jrehend  slips  away  with  the  loot. 

Conservation  means  the  prudent  use  by  the  present  generation  of 
what  is  left  of  our  natiu^  resources,  while  preserving  all  that  may 
be  possible  for  the  benefit  of  the  descendants  who  are  to  follow  us. 
It  means  also  the  correcting  of  the  Ills  of  our  land,  so  far  as  they 
may  be  corrected,  ills  that  we  oxuselves  have  Inflicted  or  permitted 
to  be  inflicted  upon  that  land. 

OEOO  ARO  mjasisatpw — akkhcam  cxamtb  or  dxath 

We  must  realize  the  close  relationship  between  the  problem  of 
the  farmer  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Ohio  or  the  lOssisslppi  Rivers 
whose  land  is  periodically  flooded,  with  the  resiUt  that  his  rich  top- 
soil  is  rapidly  being  carried  down  into  the  Oidf  of  Mexico:  the 
problem  of  the  stockman  of  the  West  whose  diminished  flocks  are 
hard  put  to  it  year  after  year  to  support  themselves  on  a  wasted 
rsnge  tbat  only  a  comparatively  few  years  ago  produced  ample 
foraga:  the  problem  of  the  husbandman  in  the  Dust  Bowl  whose 
topaoU  is  MpaatA  the  fate  of  being  washed  away  by  raging  floods 
only  to  be  blown  away  by  the  mighty  winds  that  prevail  In  that 


area:  the  problem  of  the  lumberman  whose  transcontinental  pur- 
suit of  oiu'  vanishing  timber  reeources  has  already  brought  him 
stark  against  the  shore  line  of  the  Pacific  Ocean;  the  problem  of 
the  owner  of  rich  soil  that  can  support  him  and  his  family  in 
generotis  comfort  if  only  he  can  get  water  fnm  irrigation  dams 
for  It;  the  problem  of  the  farmer  whoee  land  is  not  exposed  either 
to  abnormal  flood  or  abnormal  drought  conditions,  but  who 
watches  his  water  table  vanishing  under  him;  the  problem  of  the 
outdoor  man  who  finds  the  wilderness  areas  in  which  he  loves  to 
tramp  and  camp  becoming  more  restricted  year  by  year;  and  the 
problem  of  those  who  delight  to  go  forth  with  rod  or  gun  to  track 
down  the  elusive  game  or  to  lure  the  wary  trout  with  cunningly 
contrived  bait. 

The  particular  problems  that  I  have  enumerated  and  others 
like  them  are  only  variations  of  one  common  problem. 

We  cannot  destroy  our  forests,  pollute  o\u  streams,  destroy  the 
natural  groimd  cover  of  our  once  great  plains,  send  raging  floods 
down  river  courses,  and  expose  the  denuded  soil  to  the  devastation 
of  drying  winds  and  at  the  same  time  hope  to  preserve  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  our  land  for  reasonable  outdoor  rest  and 
recreation  and  sane  national  economy. 

orrxN  insTBOT  anto  ahd  anx>cal  im 

Bird  'and  animal  life,  except  rare  species  and  then  only  in  small 
numbers,  cannot  live  under  desert  conditions.  Anlm«Js  and  birds 
require  food  and  water  and  that  natiu«l  coverage  which  furnishes 
a  means  of  protection  from  enemies,  especially  during  the  mating 
season. 

Forest  flres  have  so  altered  the  living  conditions  of  many  of  our 
animals  and  birds  that  they  either  have  tended  to  become  extinct 
or  have  had  to  seek  new  habitats  further  removed  from  the  ruth- 
less hand  of  destroying  man. 

Fish  must  have  water  to  live  In,  and  that  water  ^must  be  rela- 
tively unpolluted.  They  cannot  spend  their  sununers  on  mud 
flats  with  any  degree  of  success;  neither  can  they  survive,  much 
less  flourish,  in  a  stream  that  is  the  open  sanitary  sewer  that 
so  many  of  the  rivers  of  the  United  States  have  become.  Nature 
lovers  and  sportsmen  have  good  reason  to  be  seriously  alarmed  at 
the  maltreatment  inflicted  upon  "the  good  earth"  and  the  rapid 
disappearance  of  our  wildlife. 

Himtlng  and  flshlng  are  normal  instincts  that  have  survived 
thousands  of  years.  They  are  most  interesting  and  attractive 
sports.  They  entice  men  out  of  doors,  away  from  their  offices  and 
dally  routine.  They  both  demand  and  give  good  physical  con- 
dition. They  possess  restorative  qualities,  both  physical  and  spir- 
itual. It  may  well  be  said  that  the  beneflts  of  hunting  and  fishing 
to  the  man  of  today  do  not  consist  so  much  in  the  bagging  of  the 
game  as  in  the  attendant  circumstances — the  healthful  surround- 
ings, the  comradeship,  the  renewed  contact  with  nature.  So  it 
comes  about  that  the  preservation  of  all  except  a  very  few  forms 
of  ova  wildlife  is  one  of  the  important  phases  of  the  conservation 
of  our  natw-al  resources. 

If  what  I  have  said  is  true,  then  we  dty  dwellers,  when  presented 
with  the  problem  of  conservation,  should  not  shrug  our  shoulders 
and  question:  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  So  far  as  conservation 
is  concerned,  every  one  of  us  is  his  brother's  keeper.  Not  only  the 
farmer,  the  stockman,  the  lumberman,  and  all  others  who  have  to 
earn  their  living  directly  from  Nature  itself  are  vitally  conctfned 
in  the  preservation  and  prudent  use  of  our  natural  resources,  but 
the  city  dweller  who  depends  upon  the  farmer  and  the  stockman 
for  his  food  and  clothing,  and  upon  the  lumberman,  the  quarry- 
man,  the  miner,  and  the  oil-well  worker  for  his  shelter  and  the 
warmth  that  Is  necessary  to  make  that  shelter  habitable,  as  well  as 
the  camper  and  the  sportsman,  either  of  the  rod  or  of  the  gun,  are 
vitally  concerned  In  this  dry  and  abstract  subject  of  conservation. 

CONSESVATIOIf    8ROTTLD    BX   COKMOlf    OBJaCTIVX 

If  we  are  alive  to  our  own  interests  and  care  anything  about  our 
own  normal  and  legitimate  pleasures,  we  will  make  the  conservation 
of  our  natviral  resoiu'ces  a  common  objective.  I  hope  that  this 
purpose  was  In  your  minds  when  you  organiaed  this  association. 
As  one  who  has  been  an  active  soldier  in  tbe  cause  of  conservation 
all  his  adult  life,  I  am  delighted  that  such  an  organization  as 
yours  should  have  come  into  being,  because  I  know  what  mighty 
blows  you  can  strike  for  conservation.  Do  I  indulge  in  hyperkx^ 
when  I  Fay  that  this  is  the  most  pressing  and  vital  domestic  prob- 
lem confronting  oiir  people  today?  Do  I  exaggerate  when  I  declare 
that  conservation  has  been  the  most  important  problem  that  we 
have  had  to  face,  and  that  it  will  continue  to  be  <tf  transcend«it 
concern  to  the  human  race  so  long  as  we  have  to  depend  upon  this 
earth  for  our  food,  our  clothing,  our  shelter,  and  our  pleasures? 

COD  SFDD  THX  DAT  FOB  A  NSW  AMXXICAI 

The  enemies  of  conservation  cry  out  In  pretended  fear  that  the 
President — the  man  tAoaen  tat  your  conservation  award  tonight — 
is  trying  to  make  over  America. 

If  the  preservation  of  our  natural  resources,  the  wise  develop- 
ment of  cur  waters,  the  prudent  use  of  our  land  and  its  generous 
gifts,  and  a  relentless  fig^it  against  the  waste  of  otv  limited  min- 
eral wealth  is  "Trying  to  make  over  America"  then  it  Is  true  that 
we  have  begxm  to  make  a  new  America. 

And  if  the  conservation  of  our  physical  and  human  resources 
upon  which  dep>end  the  futiire  happiness  and  the  greatness  of  our 
people  means  a  new  America,  as  some  of  us  venture  to  hope,  then  I. 
for  one.  say  "God  speed  the  day!"     [Applause.] 


Dedication  of  the  Federal  Bnildini:  at  Gadsden,  Ala. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOE  STARNES 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  10. 1937 


ADDHKSS  BY  HON.  JAUCB  A.  PARLXT,  P06TMA8TKR  OKNCBAL 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  AT  THE  FORMAL  IMa>ICA'nON  OF 
THE  FEDERAL  BUILDING  AT  GADSDEN,  AUL.  MARCH  8,  19S7 


Mr.  STARNES.  ISi.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Ricokd,  I  include  the  addren  by  Hon. 
James  A.  Farley,  Postmaster  General,  on  March  8.  1937.  as 

follows: 

It  has  always  been  a  pleasure  for  ma  to  Tlslt  the  South,  and  Z 
was  particularly  honored  to  receire  an  invitation  to  join  with  jrou 
in  the  ceremonies  incident  to  the  dedication  of  this  enlarged  and 
remodeled  Gadsden  Federal  building. 

As  I  crossed  the  State  border  on  this  Tlait  to  Alabama,  Z  rsealled 
the  300  years  of  your  State's  historical  bacl^x>und  and  the  long 
list  of  distinguished  leaders  who  hare  gone  forth  from  Alabama 
to  play  a  majw  role  in  the  destinies  at  this  great  Nation. 

True  to  the  traditions  of  this  State,  Alabama  is  i^  represented 
In  both  branches  of  tha  prsssnt  Opngrsss.  Two  of  the  foremost 
Members  of  the  United  States  Senate  are  your  Alabama  Senators, 
the  Honorable  Htrao  L.  Black  and  the  Honorable  JoRW  H.  Baiix- 
tOMD,  while  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresentatiiFSs  Is  also 
an  Alabaman.  I  refer  to  my  good  friend  Wn.LXAM  B.  BamumaD, 
holder  of  what  well  may  be  considered  one  of  the  tiiree  hli^iest 
oOces  in  the  land.  Speidcer  BamunaD  has  for  yaars  been  an  out- 
standing figure  in  the  Congress.  The  Fifth  *i*h»tw«  District,  la 
which  Gadsden  is  located,  is  represented  by  another  at  my  Ala- 
bama friends.  Congressman  Job  STaams,  at  Gimtersnile. 

Since  becoming  Poatmaster  General  I  have  had  occasion  to  oon* 
fer  several  times  on  matters  affecting  the  Post  OOoe  Deptftment 
with  Senator  Black  and  Senator  BamuoAO,  and  I  have  received 
the  highest  degree  of  cooperation  from  both,  as  weU  aa  from  tho 
members  of  the  Alabama  delegation  in  the  House. 

It  was  through  the  efforts  of  a  Senate  investigating  committee, 
headed  by  Senator  Black,  that  evils  and  waste  existing  In  the 
administration  of  ocean-  and  air-mail  subsidies  were  brought  to 
light.  The  revelatlotts  at  these  evils  by  Senator  BLACK*a  com- 
mittee resulted  In  legialaMon  which  has  thrown  new  safeguards 
around  these  subsidies.  This  new  legislation  was  not  only  de- 
signed to  eliminate  waste  and  abuses  prevalent  In  the  <rid  system 
of  administering  air-  and  ocean-mall  contracts  but  to  provldo 
greater  benefits  from  these  subsidies. 

The  Air  Mafi  Service  at  the  United  States  has  Tmdergone  a  com- 
plete reconstruction  and  today  we  have  a  syston  embracing  mot* 
than  29.000  route  miles  over  which  airplanes  annually  fly  mere 
than  40,000,000  miles.  Three  years  ago  ttmtv  were  but  95J000  route 
miles  in  tbe  system.  The  air  lines  are  now  eqtdpeed  wMh  the 
latest  and  speediest  planes  and  tbe  entire  system  Is  thoroughly 
coordinated.  Abr  mall  now  moves  from  coast  to  ooaat  in  about  Ig 
hours.  This  new  and  greatly  improved  and  expanded  sm'iIco  is 
being  provided  at  an  annual  cost  at  97,000,000  less  than  waa  ex- 
pended in  1933  for  the  limited  and  inadeqtuite  service  operated  In 
tboae  days. 

The  old  order,  imder  which  fltianclal  exploiters  and  stock  ma- 
nipulators ocmtrelled  alr-maU  contraeta,  has  been  ended,  and  tbe 
days  when  three  holding  companies  could  control  03  percent  of 
all  air-mail  contracts  are  also  passed.  CaxxtncU  are  now  let  by 
real  competitive  bidding  and  changes  In  pay  rates  oaa  only  be 
made  by  the  Interstate  Oomraerce  Commission. 

Ooean-maU  contraeta,  through  which  subsidies  for  Amerleaa 
shipf^ng  were  provided,  and  whlA  resulted  in  an  annual  expendl- 
ttire  of  many  millions  of  dcdiars  without  any  appreciable  In^rove- 
ment  tn  the  American  mer^tant  marine,  have  also  ended,  and  la 
future  the  Oovemment  wUL  provide  direct  subsidies  suSdent  to 
cover  the  differential  in  the  cost  at  constructing  and  operating 
American  ships  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  construction  and 
(^leratlon  of  foreign  ships,  and  the  Post  OOoe  Draartment.  instead 
of  being  required  to  pay  out  vast  sums  under  the  subtatfugs  of 
traniporttng  ocean  malls  will,  in  the  future,  pay  only  a  reaaonsbla 
poimdage  rate  for  malls  tranq>orted  on  Sh^. 

Theae  wholesome  reforms  have  been  taought  about  largdy 
through  the  efforts  of  Senator  Black,  whom  Z  have  coma  to  ad- 
mire greatly  for  his  integrity  and  ability. 

Theee  dedicatkm  exercises  mark  another  forward  step  In  the 
development  of  the  mall  fscflmes  of  this  thriving  Industrial  city 
situated  here  in  the  foothills  of  the  Lookout  Mountains.  Tha 
enlarged  and  remodrtod  building  which  we  are  dedlcaMng  here 
today  Is  the  hotna  of  aa  establishment  ownod  and  managed  tof 
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S  pa*ai»l  eonflrWnoe  and  an  ef  WlMMnimt  which  facflltaUs 
S?  SSmtarton  of  thrtr  tovtoM.  their  c«™2«2^nfe'  ^ 
SleSrSl«i«lr  oMKliuiiUK.  It  !•  •!»  «B  toBtltution  toat 
Sg;i,SihJ>opte-«  «nitof.  mnd  t»i»mlti  their  mon./  wher- 

•"ou^ilSit  ncords  •»  th«  Port  OOo*  DapMrtoimt  to  Wodilng- 
tootfjow  that  WUllam  B.  Walk«r.  «h«  first  pottinMMUi  oS  tWa 
JSiaSty.  wa.  appoInt«l  on  January  38.  1M3.  ih»  date  on 
SSS  the  local  pST  offlee  was  ertahUahed  und«  the  name  of 

me  thatthTnaroe  of  the  oOoe  waa  chanfed  to  Oadwlen. 

OMtod^'ap(«Mart  imHiinetfr  Omw  W.  n«eman.  was  appointed 
on  June  18.  1984.  and  I  need  not  hftform  you  of  the  fine  pxibAlc 
SffVloe  that  he  and  hla  ataff  of  aaalatant  poatmaater^ckarka.  12 
^Wlen.  and  8  rural  trm  (Wtwry  camera  an  performing  for 
tta  leaMants  of  this  eoounuBfty. 

nia  eBterprtitiv  and  imniaaaiie  aptrtt  of  tta«  peofte  of  Gadaden 
li  beat  evldraccd  by  the  fact  that  thla  dty  la  the  fourth  ranUng 
iBdufltnal  center  to  tha  entire  aouthaaatem  aaetlon  of  the  United 
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Hm  tDdnrtriiA  and  aoamardal  growth  of  Oadaden  haa  been  re- 
ftactad  in  tha  aoattouad  rtaa  to  poaUl  raeetpta  vhlch  haa  been 
XMorded  at  the  local  post  ottoe.  fii  1910  poatal  reeeipta  to  (Ma- 
den  amounted  to  only  •33.540  while  to  1930  they  had  rleen  to  IJO.- 
Jmrnod  for  tha  ftwri  ywr  19M  they  loaa  attU  htehier  to  $72,682. 
Ttali  bafldhv.  whleh  wa  ai«  dedlrattng  today,  la  prlmarUy  for 
«M  MPonr  Tbaro  to  no  ofwrathm  of  the  Oofefmment  that 
I  completdy  carrlea  out  and  aw  lua  tha  naeda  of  tha  Amwrtran 
a  aa  doM  tte  fwtal  8i 


Ihafl  such  an 


__  ^         rtiould  be  alert  to  meet  the  Inereaa- 

the  paoplB  m  obftoua.    It  ahould  fuUUl  tta 

to  the  aeowiaie  andaootel  dstakipment  of  itom  Ration. 

sdmtoMratlaB  of  the  Post  OAee  Department  has  es- 

to  'rrf^T"^  *^^  ^"^  **^  '  b^ttere.  It  haa 


The  rasulta  tha*  taM*  baea  attataed  «•  dne  larcely  to  the  .  ^  . 
,  lOMl  smyianne.  and  dlMgant  eOort  of  awry  postal 
to  the  vaitsd  Otatos.  for  whlek  I  am  moot  grateful.    I 
«r  lorgat  tha  tea  «liit  of  oooperatkm  which  haa  been 
aikOWB  ma  dvlM  my  two  tHUsa  as  FosfeBaaater  Ooneral  by  that 
SabaS^ofman  ami  women  who  eomprtaa  the  United  Otatca 

of  tha 


"Rm 


to  tha 


of  tka 


to  Oadsdsa  Is 
to  other  oom- 


'  f 


as  tto  early  aaya  of  «te  post,  aa  1*  waa  then  kaowa.  tha  fune- 
tu^^tiTiZiML^-  «M*  iiiMaiT  te  laealva  tranaiart.  and  dSUver 
Isttan  and  newspapers.  Poataaa  rataa  were  thsa  hli^  than  ratea 
■waaOtiM  ta*»:  tba  lato  for  a  stagla  IsMar  waa  8  cants  for  a  aooe 
SlSmMaf  M^llea.  whlla  tod^rlils  only  8  oanta  lor  mom  than 
180  timsa  that  illstaiins  to  many  dlreettona. 
At  tha  tmtort  tha  aarrytag  of  the  amlla  waa  aoasswha*  alow.  It 
by  aMn  en  foot  and  borashaok.  Then  f ol- 
aad  oovamd  wi^uim.  todndlag  the  historical 
the  ussriaad  mall.  M»d  the  pony  siggrms. 

■  are  stfU  to  use  to  Alaska.    As  stossahoata  oama  toto  uae, 
of  aaw  Tsbisto  or  dertea  lifsignfirt  to  «aad  the  maU 


II 


of  tha  laHread  brsnght  about  yeatnr  ^eed  to  tha 

Id  tha  Mdla.    Tha  totroOaetlon  of  tha  railway  post 

a  spstisl  Tt^Tf'w  dsvlaa  used  for  eoUaotlng  maU  fKaa 

to  aEMMan.  lasulted  to  a  great  aoeal- 

to  tha  dattvoiy  of  tka  amUs  at  that  tlaas.    Strsamllned 

It  ttaw  bo^Man  laftportaat  dtlaa  and 

It  midla  bava  bosn  advaaoad  84  houm. 

I  of  tha  amllB  throughout  tha  year  by 

atrpteaes  and  at  a  asaed  that  ia  tha  last  word  to  rapid  asnrlos.    In 
ttas  sMly  daya  aaaU  tern  Maw  Tosk  to  flan  ftaaslsoo  was  80  daya  to 

botnowwha 


«f  a  mUttoa 


of  a  Fostavntar  Osneral 

of  almoat  a  quarter 

4(j008  poat  oAeea 

rt  to  psnalsa  amount  to 
li  tha  htf«BS( 

to 


}i 


Wa  base 
eoOaelad  for  tha 
half  a  baUon  daUan 

.toths  wgdd  and  wasas 
dnet  tta  aChtm  la  a  thonm     ._  ^^ 

flaaad  tea  basn  our  aainiacart  to  matt  handling, 
baahsantokan  of  avary  lanaiiianiai.    Tha  Past 

miOm.    Sn  ^mr  wa  paid  ♦lHjpeo  JOO  for  aneh  snrnea.  whicih 

■sT  than  wa  paid  to  1981 
alr-aayi  ssrflaa  haa  baea  gn 


bat  10  hows  to  asm 
ami  bf  way  of  Cidm  I 


R  hsa 


by  thla 

to  prova  Ita  worth. 

at  poatal  patrooa.    TWa  la  relleetad  to  tha 

to  the  amount  of  maa  on  aU  routea.    Last  fiscal 


:,«-.  JSSrtfiOfi  pounds  were  carried,  or  ^proalmately  6/)00.000 
pocrnds  mow  than  were  carried  tbe  year  before  and  9.000,000 

pounds  more  than  were  carried  In  1933.  

Our  aea  post  to  trans-Atlantic  and  tran»-Paclflc  service  enablea 
ua,  through  the  clorkB  who  are  conttauoualy  engaged  at  sea,  to 
Mtvaaoe  the  ddlrery  of  foreign  malls  approximate  24  hours. 

The  postal  money-order  system  continues  to  Increase  in  uaeful- 
nees  and  satisfaction  to  its  patrons.  For  years  the  greater  ninnber 
of  money  wders  were  issued  In  rural  sectlona  and  In  small  towna. 
How  we  find  64  pocent  of  them  up  Issued  at  first-  and  second- 
clam  post  odloes. 

The  Post  Office  Department,  in  addition  to  handltog  the  work 
for  which  It  was  constituted,  also  assists  other  branches  of  the 
Gosonuneat.  It  can  do  this  because  its  offices  reach  out  to  serve 
every  person  to  the  country.  For  example,  the  adjusted-service 
bonds  for  veterans  were  delivered  and  paid  by  postal  emplcyees. 
The  prrttmtoary  work  to  contacting  employers  and  employees  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Social  Security  Act  was  handled  through  post 
offices.  There  were  8<rtd  for  the  Treasury  Department  up  to  June 
80  of  last  year  over  8871,000,000  of  United  States  savixigs  bonds. 
It  is  necessary  to  a  vast  country  such  as  ours  to  extend  Postal 
Service  to  some  sparsely  settled  sectlona  where  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  securing  revenxies  commensurate  with  tbe  service  supplied. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  all  such  services  tend  to 
enhance  tbe  material  and  spiritual  wealth  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  doubtfxil  if  the  post  office  at  Gadsden  was  a  paying  institu- 
tion when  William  B.  Walker  was  made  postmaster.  It  Is  probable 
that  he  and  some  of  his  successors  carried  (m  without  any  profit 
oonmarable  with  the  work  they  did. 

Tour  early  postmasters  were  doubtless  the  reivesentative  men 
of  Uieir  day.  With  crude  equipment  and  limited  quarters  they 
paved  the  way  for  what  we  have  today — oommodloiis  offices  and 
every  device  that  will  aid  to  providing  the  best  possible  maU 
service. 

For  the  achievements  In  improving  the  Postal  Service  which  I 
have  Just  recounted  this  coimtry  will  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
President  Boosevelt  for  many  years  to  come.  Without  his  flaming 
seal  and  stem  insistence  upon  the  highest  possible  standards,  the 
rdOrms  brought  about  in  the  last  4  years  would  have  been  im- 
possible. The  same  is  true  of  every  enterprise  to  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  engaged. 

Frcan  the  bleak  day  of  Uarch  4.  1933.  on  which  Prealdent  Booae- 
vtlt  first  took  office  the  health  chart  of  Amrrloan  biislnass  and 
Government  has  shown  a  steady  trend  upward.  He  has  revitallaed 
tM  institutions  and  abandoned  antiquated  and  outmoded  methoda. 
Hs  has  made  the  American  people  conscious  agato  of  their  ability 
to  surmount  every  obstacle  that  lies  to  their  paUi.  He  has  relighted 
the  p^*^"n  for  Justice  and  right  to  the  hearts  of  his  fellow  Amer- 
icans and  rededicated  the  service  of  Government  to  the  protection 
of  the  weak,  the  humble,  poor,  and  the  tmderprlvUeged. 

And  as  President  Roosevelt  told  xis,  to  his  own  language,  for  all 
those  things  he  has  only  Just  begun  to  fight.  Let  us  ksq>  up 
the  good  j^t  under  President  Roosevelt's  wise  leadership,  and 
the  final  outcome  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  victories  to  tha 
annals  of  this  Nation. 


Presideiitial  Electors'  Dinner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or         .  -       . 

HON.  JAMES  P.  McGRANERY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedne9dav.  Metrch  10, 19i7 


Jtrff>RgaB  BT  HON.  lOCHASL  FRANCIS  DOTLB  AT  THS  PBSSI- 
DBITIAL  KLBCTORS'  DINNSB  JANUARY  19.  1887 


lir.McORANERY.  M^.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remaiks  In  the  Ricots.  I  Include  the  foUowlng  remaita 
of  Hon.  mchael  Francis  Doyle  at  the  dinner  of  the  Presi- 
dential electors  at  the  Mayflower,  January  10. 1937: 

grssMenttal  alacton.  ladlsa  and  gantlaaaan.  I  will  now  call  this 
gathering  to  order  and  shall  ask  that  tovocatlon  be  made  by  tha 
Bight  Beverend  James  E.  Freeman,  D.  D^  blahop  of  Washington. 
Inanadlataly  after  tha  tovocation  we  would  kindly  ask  that  you  re- 
nato  standing  for  1  mtoute  to  do  honor  to  ths  memory  of  Louis  lie- 
Banxy  Bowe.  who  originally  aided  the  first  gathering  of  tbe  Preal- 
dentlal  alecton;  of  the  Honorable  William  H.  Woodto.  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  the  Honorable  Oeorge  H.  Dem.  Secretary  of  War 
to  President  Boosevelt's  first  Cabinet,  all  of  whom  were  with  us  at 
ttia  first  mecttog  of  the  elactors  4  yeara  ago^  and  who  have  stooa 
passed  aw^  to  their  eternal  reward. 

It  la  a  great  privilege  indeed  to  preaide  over  such  an  occasion 
aa  thla.  Never  possibly  before  has  such  a  distinguished  group  met 
together  even  to  Washington.    Tha  management  of  the  hotel  has 


fust  tof  ormsd  us  that  to  number  It  Is  the  laxgeat  dlnxMr  avar  hdd 
itere.  This  Is  simply  another  tribute  to  the  great  Ifadrr  whom  we 
meet  to  honor.  Tomorrow  he  begtoa  his  ssoond  tenn  at  oOea  aa 
President  of  the  United  States.  We  are  Indeed  privileged  to  do 
this  honor  this  evening  to  the  great  peraonaltty.  to  the  losabla 
character,  to  the  oiitstaadlng  leadership  of  Ftanklto  D.  Roosevelt. 

In  another  nspeot  It  la  a  unique  occasion.  It  Is  the  ssoond 
time  to  the  history  of  tbe  United  Btatea  that  th^  Prealdentlal 
electors  liave  met  together  aa  one  body.  Tha  cmly  other  such  occa- 
sion was  at  the  first  inauguration  of  President  Booeevelt,  when 
the  Presidential  electors  at  that  time  met  together  for  the  first 
time. 

Under  the  artldee  of  the  Constitution  of  ths  United  Statea,  the 
electors  of  each  State  are  choaen  by  the  voters  of  ths  reqiaettve 
States.  They  meet  on  the  same  day  to  the  various  capltala  of  tha 
States.  There  they  cast  their  ballots  for  Prealdent  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. These  ballota  are  then  aealed  and  sent  to  Washington.  At  a 
Jotot  meeting  of  the  Senate  and  Houss  of  Representatlvea  they 
are  opened  uid  counted  and  the  ofildal  announcement  made  of 
the  total  number  of  votes  cast  and  the  election  of  Prealdent  and 
Vice  President  formally  declared.  The  election  of  1932  showed  an 
overwhelming  reqxmsa  of  the  people  to  favor  of  the  candldatea  of 
the  Democratic  Party — Boosevtf  t  and  Oamer — who  had  carried  all 
the  States  of  the  Union  with  the  exception  of  six.  It  wss  such  an 
extraordinvy  victory  that  I  thought  it  would  be  a  desirable  idea 
to  have  all  the  Prealdentlal  electors  participate  to  the  inaugura- 
tion. To  a  few  of  the  close  friends  of  President  Boosevelt  who 
guided  his  preliminary  campaign  for  delegatea  prior  to  the  Chicago 
convention,  and  where  he  was  nominate,  the  suggestion  was  sub- 
mitted. It  was  warmly  received.  Louis  IfcHenry  Howe,  who  has 
stoce  passed  away,  and  to  whom  this  gathering  did  homage  to- 
night; Josephxu  Daniels,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  tha 
administration  of  Woodrow  Wilson;  and  Jamea  A.  Faitey,  who 
conducted  the  prrtimtoary  campaign,  approved  the  detailed  plana. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  the  New  Deal. 

It  was  the  first  time  to  history  that  the  Presidential  electors 
met.  Nearly  400  of  them  assembled  together  at  dinner  on  March 
8,  1933,  the  evening  preceding  the  inauguration,  at  the  WlUard 
Hotel.  The  membera  of  the  new  Cabinet  met  there  for  the  first 
time  and  for  the  first  dme  as  such  sat  down  together.  The  fol- 
lowing day  the  electors  were  ofllclally  recognlaed  to  the  Inaiigural 
proceedings  at  the  Capitol  and  took  their  plaoea  with  the  Blembera 
of  the  Congress  on  the  grandstand  assigned  to  them.  The  electors, 
at  a  meeting  which  they  held  to  the  Capites,  nominated  a  com- 
mittee to  arrange  for  future  Inattgurailaoa.  They  were  good 
enough  to  elect  me  as  chairman  of  that  oommlttaa,  and  it  im  for 
that  reason  I  have  been  asked  to  preside  over  this  occasion  thla 
evening.  Tbe  committee  arranged  that  the  President  would  re- 
ceive the  electors  to  the  White  Houss  immediately  after  tha 
Inaugural  parade  as  the  first  reception  of  his  admlnMratlcm. 
These  same  plans  will  be  carried  out  tomorrow. 

The  oOlce  of  Presidential  elector  was  totsnded  by  the  framera 
of  tbe  Constitution  to  be  a  position  of  hosxir  and  trust.  It  was 
planned  that  the  electors  should  deliberate  among  themselvss  to 
making  their  choice  for  these  great  ofllcea.  The  growth  of  de- 
mocracy to  our  coiintry  has  been  such  that  today  the  electora 
accept  the  expression  of  the  voters  themselves  to  the  ^uOet  of 
candidates  and  simply  cast  their  votes  as  tbe  majority  fxprfss 
themselves  to  tha  varloua  Statea.  All  this  has  been  done  without 
changing  the  Constltutloii.  The  power  of  the  people  has  grown 
up  wlthto  its  four  comers.  Any  limitation  of  these  powers  by  any 
agency  formed  by  tha  Constitution  was  never  contemplated  hf  the 
founders.  All  power  Is  rsssrved  to  ths  people  and  zu>  agency  can 
limit  or  destroy  that  power. 

I  therefore  congratulate  you.  Presidential  factors  of  tha  United 
States,  up<Ki  jovu  action  to  ofllclally  recognizing  tha  choice  of  tha 
people  of  yo\ir  Statea  and  to  reelecting  to  their  high  offices  nanklto 
D.  Roosevelt  as  President  and  John  N.  Gamer  as  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States. 

At  the  Joint  session  of  the  Congress  the  ndl  of  the  States  and  ths 
votes  cast  were  made  by  the  ofllclals  of  these  bodies.  We  win  now 
have  the  calling  at  the  roU  of  the  States  as  mads  before  Congress 
and  the  announcement  of  the  votes  made  to  the  presence  of  all  tha 
Presidential  electors.  This  will  be  done  by  Col.  Bdward  A.  Halsey, 
Secretary  of  the  United  Statea  Senate,  and  representing  that  body. 
and  Patrick  J.  Haltlgan.  reading  clerk  of  the  Houss  of  Representa- 
tives. Owing  to  the  illness  of  Ui.  Haltlgan  this  evening,  his  phssa 
will  be  taken  by  Xmery  L.  Ftaslsr,  legislative  clerk.  United  Statea 
Senate. 


Battleships  for  the  Needj  One-third 


Mr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  10, 1937 
HOUSTON.    BCr.  Speaker,  during  the  dtoenaslan  In 


the  Hoiise  a  few  days  ago  regarding  the  naval  appropiiatiaas 
for  1938  I  voted  to  recommit  the  biU  in  the  hope  that  iU 


llv«  himdred  and  twenty-riz  mffllatia  miifat  ba  tt&atatd  at 
least  to  four  hundred  mllllans  by  the  •»«»"«i^Hi<.»  q(  yi^  two 
battleships  the  need  for  which  as  a  part  of  naftlooal  defense 
has  not  been  definitely  established. 

Ftctn  the  argument  advanced  by  proponents  of  the  bOl, 
It  seemed  to  me  that  these  replacements  were  desired  in 
order  to  maintain  a  Naval  SstabUshment  merely  for  the 
puxpose  of  keeping  up  with  somebody.  Thb  reiterated  dud- 
lenge  of  ttie  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [ICr.  LdcbxtI  as  to 
against  whom  are  we  arming  was  never  answered.  Now.  I 
am  in  favor  of  the  Navy  of  our  country  being  adequate  to 
our  needs,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  our  country  consulting 
several  factors  in  shi^itlng  our  Budget:  First,  the  needs  of  our 
great  country,  which  are  over  all  and  stand  over  aD:  and. 
second,  having  considered  that,  then  f <n-  us  to  «"***««**—  the 
needs  of  the  country  in  connection  with  the  drmands  upon 
the  PubUc  Treasury,  the  peoide  of  our  country  fumiShlnc  the 
moneys  that  go  into  our  Public  Treasury;  and  I  am  qppoepd, 
under  any  guise,  to  building  ships  merely  to  keep  up  with 
someone  else. 

Because  Great  Britain  may  propose  to  have  a  certain 
number  of  ships,  we  do  not  necessarily  need  to  have  ships 
to  match  than,  nor  is  this  generally  urged  other  than  by 
those  who  would  like  to  build  merely  because  Great  Britain 
may  build.  There  are  a  great  many  factors  that  must  be 
considered— the  natural  wealth  of  our  country,  the  fact  that 
we  are  c(»ni>act,  the  fact  that  Canada  adjcrtns  the  United 
States,  and  othears  that  must  be  taken  into  account  in  con* 
necdon  with  such  a  program.  If  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  wiU  quit  pretending  to  think  that 
they  are  building  against  each  other,  when  any  thooghtfttl 
man  in  either  country  knows  it  is  false,  We  diaU  go  s  long 
way  toward  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  sulunit  there  can  be  no  Jiisttflcatka  for 
tiie  expenditure  of  $120,000,000  for  such  flatting  craft,  the 
life  of  which  will  be  only  20  or  SO  years,  provided  they  are 
not  targets  for  a  bomber  costing  $1004100.  In  my  humble 
conception  of  the  administration  of  governmental  affairs, 
the  greatest  and  highest  servloe  is  the  bringing  of  happtneas 
and  contentment  to  the  people.  I  know  that  with  a  third  of 
the  population  of  this  country  in  distress,  with  nearly  half 
of  the  States  of  the  Union  embraced  in  the  great  drought 
area,  and  others  in  the  flood  area,  where  the  people  are 
either  hungry  and  naked  or  underfed  and  half  clothed,  there 
can  be  neither  hajq^iness  nor  contentment  If  this  situatlmi 
can  be  relieved,  it  should  be  done  promptly.  This  is  an 
obligation  and  a  responsibility  to  those  having  tbe  power  to 
change  this  situation  frmn  one  of  hunger  and  desolation  to 
at  least  a  state  of  assurance  that  the  peoide  wiU  not  be 
neglected.  Speaking  for  myself.  I  would  rather  vote  aU  tbe 
money  that  is  necessary  to  feed  and  clothe  these  petite,  the 
unfotunate  people  of  my  country,  until  they  can  earn  an 
honest  living,  than  to  vote  for  all  of  the  hattlrtfilps  this 
country  wlH  ever  need. 

When  considering  diese  enormous  expenditures  for  ann*- 
ment.  we  should  begin  to  think  about  the  people  who  toll, 
who  furnish  the  money,  and.  as  guardians  of  those  pcoide'k 
rights,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
ought  to  refuse  to  permit  such  expenditures  from  puhUc 
funds  whi^  have  been  wrung  from  miIli(Kis  of  hard-work- 
ing men,  people  who  have  suffered  and  detvived  theatselves 
of.many  of  the  necessities  of  life  in  order  to  pay  the  taxes 
that  win  contribute  the  money  to  pay  for  battleships  for 
which  no  Justiflcation  can  be  found. 

Hie  will  to  peace  is  necessary  now,  and  the  United  States, 
because  of  its  power  and  prestige  and  its  superior  floaadal 
strength,  should  take  the  lead  in  every  movement  for  tbe 
reduction  of  military  armaments.  If  the  Uhitad  States  were 
a  weak  nation;  if  it  were  beset  by  enemies;  if  its  terrttory 
was  an  invitation  to  invasion  from  hostile  enemlcB,  tben  a 
different  situation  would  be  presented.  Our  teographloel 
position  is  different  from  that  of  France  or  aermaay  or 
Poland  or  Great  Britain  or  Japan.  Fnace  has  been  Invaded 
by  powerful  foes,  and  her  people,  with  or  without  rsaaoii. 
are  not  free  from  fear  of  further  invasions. 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  country  should  disarm.  Upon 
the  contrary,  I  bebeve  that  we  should  have  an  up-to-date, 
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tai  the  IXrttea  Otmtm  Onn  «aay  who 
,  kx  waattmj  aad  vmnl  pngmmmAaL.  I  am  tan 
cBned  to  beUeve  that  tba  wnAMtmn  «C  nmdiiom  and 
and  o<  «M  weapoM  ind  paimphwaaite  of  war  are 
IB  iteaa  *«•  Mt  velDone  kunpe  •PpnvrfatloBB.  in 
order  ^**  ttaeF  bbv  hum  ooutiacta  for  tlw  ■niraraetore  of 
mUolaL  And  there  «ra  tlMae  wbo.  utaen  a  BtOe  eknd 
OD  tbe  iMrtai.  tbovli  It  »ay  ke  upaa  the  ether 
ckte  of  the  iMBe.  taalat  that  our  ooootry  la  in  danger,  that 
the  fae  li  at  onr  doar,  and  that  hondreds  of  millloas  o< 
.^frfw^  BO*  be  qulekiy  tt— **^  hi  atdUtary  prepamUoBa. 
Dmiwi  of  the  atratade  peatttan  of  the  Unitod  States.  Ita 
hnnnmltir  fnm  attack.  tU  praaHce  and  power  hi  the  world. 
It  ahoBid  cany  UCh  tte  banner  for  iMirld  peace  and  reduction 
A  pavofttl  nation  iboold  take  the  lead  In 
tor  tntemattonal  ooopera- 
>  of  la*  and  hmane  pobdea 


TUa  world  ought  not  to  be  condemned  forever  to  tread  the 

With  ovphiloeophy  and  sdenoe  and 

ttere  should  be  developed  a 

to  owooaae  the  ataUater  foroea 

m  the 


i 


In 


of  OBT  oQvntry  for 
attoatiim  oaQa  for 
daily  nMasorea  are 
of  the 
for  eoonomlaB  that 
amooc  thoBghtfal 
as  to  the  reaolt  of  extravagant  cxpendttnrea.    It  la 
ifnM"iit  theae  stupendous  149*0- 
of  a  BMOt  unfavorable  diazacler. 
the  ■■!  T  T*  ifnfie  the  World  War  have  beea 
tooharge.  In  1114  the  appraprlatlona  f  or  the  Nfevy 
$i44jNMM.  Dnxtag  the  war.  of  course.  Oie  appnpKla- 
fv  the  MMttary  XrisMWiBMBt  wvre  materially  in* 
bat  after  the  war  there  ahanld  have  been  a  retom  to 
mllttaiy  opendltarBB;  but  they  have  ateadlly 
wnUl  now  the  bbbbI  awauytlatton  is  aat  at 
and  tibe  total  for  ttaa  Aoqr  and  MBvy  around  a 


^mtdsnlctlflBarel 


i  for  what  la  called  a  "big  navy",  aad 
fbr  the  protection  of  our 
the  Itetted  Statea  la  men- 
It  la  true  that  the  pay  of 
Navy  Is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  navy, 
I  of  the  imvoprlatlan  WBs  f  or  any  number 
win  damoaMfeBBla  that  a  very  lasaa  part  of  the  naval 

other  than  the  payment  of 
»  ^*'**«^*^  of  ctvUiaa  «Bi- 
IB  the  Navy,  a  number  grfafly  la  Buaas  ct 
of  dsHan  an  espaadad  hi 
Bdi  aad  decks  and  atatleas  andaaval 

of  the  lolal  aOTcapKlatlon. 
of  bow  tw  wa  iMve  departed  from  oar 
to  fbMlfB  poUdii  If  the 


la  IMl.  iDd  mu  th«e.  aarviaf  no 
I aMi  to 0D Miiword asliaitaf  favwad 
■mahdmant  offved  alMMlif  ao  flMBif  vnM  be  avidl- 
i  fir  the  pviMBt  of  aAesnaad  tnepe  la  Chtaa  alter 

L  UM.  and  alM  Itot  dBMBiBMiiit  pfovMiag 
part  of  the  faa^  apptai«hd8d  la  thla  aet  shanty 

lavnvMssnts  in  BBeal  sfeattaaa  la  the  FhlllpplBe 

Ptmipatae  WBlKa."   Por  awre  than  10  years  wb 

mflMans  ef  daOars  each  yaar  of  ear  tazpayars' 

te  Bimvy  Md  aaial  actbrtttes  in  the  PhlUpptaie 

aad  GhliM  with  ao  igpwiriahki  reaalte.  aad 

a  eaailBMmee  of  aneh  a  pottcy  ia  not  only 


mffitazistlc  aplztt  onite  Inconsistent  with  onr  professions  and 
jDcoaipaUble  with  the  ambitions  and  aims  and  desires  of  the 
Amercan  people. 

Ifr.  Sp^ker.  I  know  that  no  moUon  to  amend  the  bill,  to 
modify  it,  to  reduoe  the  itNoa  at  approiMriatkHi  would  meet 
with  approval  In  this  body,  and  that  may  be  said  with  re« 
apect  to  about  every  appropriation  bill  roxnted;  bat  I  do 
wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  should  ecooomiae,  and 
economize  more,  and  still  further  economize.  We  should 
endeavor  to  bring  our  ezpenditares  within  our  lne(»tte.  and 
at  the  same  time  use  the  powerful  influence  of  this  Nation  to 
inomote  the  cause  of  international  peace  and  good  wilL 


Pro|rram  for  Highway  Deyelopment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

OF  PENNSTLYANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedneaday.  March  1€,  1937 


MtnCLE  TBOU  TBK 


F!BII«ADEU>BIA  BEOOBD  OT  MARCH 
7,   1937 


lir.  WALTEB.  ICr.  Bpeakex,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  lemarks  in  tbe  Raooas.  I  Jnelude  ihe  following  program 
for  highway  devdopment  Iv  my  eoDeague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. Hon.  ISA  Walton  Dnw. 

(PrcHn  the  Phfladdptii»  Becard  of  Bfar.  7.  ia87] 
MmoitAi.  Chain  o»  Brrm-HioHWATS  P»okjbkd  bt  OowciwiwifAW 
DbbW — Dual  Roao  BaartiJi  DasicmtD  to  Solvs  Ttjortc  PBomviy*— 
Comntn  With  SAmT  Possiblb  am  Toll  IsnMM 


By  Qeorg®  Bums 
A  If****"*'  sjvtem  of  super-blgbways  that  woultf — 
aotm  tae  tnOc  proUeiitf  at  the  congested  But; 
Provide  employmiBBt  tar  1004)00  men  on  tbe  tawt  link  alona; 
rMBBote  national  rtefaDsa; 
Aid  In  provldlxig  real  low-coat  boualng: 
Maioe  trailer  vmeattoaa  aafe  aad  pie— ant;  and 
Bilng  aatety  and  speed  to  the  highway  at  no  expenee  to 

.  Phfladeiphla 


Tbat  to  tbe  plan  at 


hu  w. 

^•VTOfMaal  wooM  provide  a  eyatom  of  roads  like  the  all-westher 
aaput  highway  from  Carllale  to  PlttBbwgh.  proposed  by  Oovemar 

■ule.  

It  has  tbe  y>arft<«g  of  the  Oovemor,  Senator  Josbph  F.  Ovrrmt. 

and  Seeretary  of  Seiwnve  Mbn  B.  Kdly.  Democratic  eo-lewler  tX 

Philadelphia. 
'OyiiiiieMiiiaii  Dasw  has  ahvady  Introdueed  a  resolution  calUng 

for  appolntnent  of  a  comsalttee  to  study  aad  coordinate  State  aad 

nnyiLMp^  plans  for  sgpiess  highways.    The  rescdutlon.  Introdueed 

M.  is  now  m  ooamtttae. 


regratthatwo: 
hill,  and  ih 


in  the  naval 
and  mdUtary  hilla  which  have 


VBUXT  or  10 

Tbe  idea  Is  the  fruit  at  10  yasti*  wortt  by 

PNitaBiaary  studies  have  bscn  oarrlsd  on  under  Ills  dlreetlon  for 

^^nTraaiswouid  bs  tiraDtisth  eentury  tumplkes-dtud.  4.1aiia 

*1{y5^'t?'5i!l:^^  on  tbslr  own 

rtgliTorTTsr  wtUMOt  rasMd  (o  losatloo  at  prwant  toad. 
nSve  would  be  ao  hjlnMy  luawsiBtlniis,  no  grade  eteaslBfi.  a* 

^T^rwould  Mt*pMs  Srmigh  any  large  cities,  but  would  eonMCt 

with  spuri.  .  .„ 

TWO  laaes  would  sccooimnrtate  slow-moving  trucks  aad  busses, 
while  faster  SmOo  weuM  use  tha  two  oUisn.  Psngar  a<  head-on 
eolUstoos  would  be  sllmlaated  tw  a  parkway  to  ttie  iniddle. 

UBUmited  speed  would  probably  be  permitted  to  tbe  two  fast 
lanes  stoee  thsre  would  be  no  cross  traSe. 

Pint  link  would  be  a  Boeton-Washlngton  supsrlilghway.  Coo- 
■rsMman  Parw  czpUUns. 

Ttaitative  TCQtes  for  UOO  miles  east  of  Ptttsbuzgh  bave  been  laid 
vot.  chosen  aoeordteg  to  demands  of  traflc  and  topography.  AS 
present  tliey  are  only  approsisBate.    No  svirveylng  has  been  done. 

wooui  ooar  $TS.ooo,ooe 

The  Boston-Wasiaagtocx  highway  would  cost  about  975,000,000 

aad  provide  work  for  lOOjOOO  men.  .    .  *.-•«*<»-«« 

ri»»  IJOO-arfle  system  woiUd  cost  soBiew*ere  between  aaoo.ooOjSOO 

■awl  t»tr>  wftft  nno  tjoA  give  employment  to  about  500.000  men.  oon- 
^  ^DnwbSerS.   As^^need  developed,  the  superhighways 


TlM  Boston-Wadilngtan  highway  would  bypass  Hsrtford.  Water- 
bury.  New  York  Cl^.  north  Jersey  dtles.  Phllartelphia,  and  Balti- 
more. It  would  cross  the  Hudson  on  the  existing  Bear  limintaln 
Bridge. 

The  Buperroad  would  cross  the  Delaware  near  LumbervUle.  above 
New  Hope,  on  a  new  bridge.  Another  new  bridge  would  be  required 
over  the  Schuylkill  near  Valley  Forge.  The  Susquehanna  would  be 
crossed  at  Conowlngo  by  use  of  the  roadway  on  top  of  the  dam. 

SKUB  TO  PHUjADBLPHZA 

The  road  wotild  connect  with  Philadelphia  by  a  spur  running 
frcHn  the  vldnlty  at  West  Chester. 

Time  required  to  build  this  Boston- Washington  highway  would 
depend  on  the  time  needed  to  construct  the  two  large  bridges,  or 
about  3  years,  Dr.  Dasw  estimates. 

Tbe  second  step  would  be  a  trunk  route  from  New  York  to 
Pittsburgh.  It  would  start  Jurt  north  <rf  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
and  connect  with  the  Boeton-Washlngton  route  south  of  Bomer- 
vllle,  N.  J.  It  would  leave  this  route  near  Doylestown  and  nin 
west,  skirting  Reading  and  Hatrlsburg. 

From  Carlisle  west  the  route  would  embrace  the  all-weather 
highway  proposed  by  Governor  Earle.  This  highway  would  utillae 
the  right-of-way  of  the  never  completed  South  Penn  Railroad 
started  to  the  eighties. 

COST  rxrrr  to  sncrr-nvK  icnxzoNS 

Oovemor  Earle  has  estimated  this  stretch,  from  Carlisle  to  Pitts- 
burgh, would  cost  between  $50,000,000  and  $66,000,000. 

The  superhighway  would  pass  south  of  Pittsburgli.  crossing  the 
Ohio  below  East  Liverpool.  Ohio.  From  there  the  highway  could 
be  extended  to  Ohio  cities  and  westward  as  traffic  demanded. 

Other  routes  contemplated  todude  a  seashore  route  through 
New  Jersey  that  would  conttoue  west  near  Wilmington,  to  pro- 
vide a  secondary  routp  to  Pittsburgh.  Another  highway  would 
rtm  south  from  the  New  York-Pittsburgh  route  east  of  Bedford 
and  extend  to  Washington. 

Alms  of  the  superhighways: 

Traffic:  Safety  would  be  promoted  by  taking  trucks  and  busses 
off  other  roads  and  farcing  them  to  use  the  toll  highways.  States 
and  municipalities  would  be  saved  the  expense  of  providing  roads 
for  heavy  through  traffic.  Ttaffic  would  be  qxieded  up  enor- 
mously by  elimination  of  traffic  bottle  necks. 

National  defense:  There  is  no  system  of  roads  capable  of  trans- 
porting an  army  quickly  from  one  part  of  the  coxmtry  to  another 
to  case  of  a  defensive  war.  Dr.  I^taw  potots  out.  Building  of  the 
superhighways  would  constitute  a  new  line  of  defense. 

Employment:  Most  of  the  thousands  put  to  work  would  be 
from  the  low-wage  group.  This  would  take  thousands  off  relief 
rolls  and  save  the  taxpayers  money. 

Houstog:  Low-eoet  housing  that  is  really  low  cost  Is  Impossible 
to  large  dtles  because  of  the  value  of  land.  Dr.  Dasw  potots  out. 
But  If  sites  for  housing  projects  are  sdected  where  land  is  cheap, 
there  sre  not  sufficient  transportation  facilities.  The  supertil^- 
ways,  however,  would  make  It  poeslble  to  provide  low-cost  housing 
to  places  lAere  land  Is  cheap,  with  the  highways  furnishing  quldc 
transportation  to  Industrial  centers. 

Vacations:  Auto  trailers  would  be  able  to  visit  vacation  spots 
cheaply  and  quickly  without  blocking  other  traffic.  The  routes 
chosen  are  through  some  of  the  moet  beautiful  natural  scenery  to 
the  Bast. 

Help  to  railroads:  For  the  first  time  truck  and  bus  lines  onn- 
peting  with  railroads  would  be  forced  to  pay  their  own  way  by  the 
toll  roads. 

rarAMCDro  ams  comtboc 

Authority:  A  Federal  toU-road  authority  would  have  eontrol  of 
the  roads  luder  Congrsasmaa  Dasw^  plan.  It  would  have  powers 
like  thoee  of  the  Interstate  Ooouneroe  Oommlssinn  ovar  the  raU- 
roads. 

Thus  It  would  be  able  to  order  totentate  bosMs  and  tracks  to 
tMe  the  low-wage  group. 

Tliare  M  ai^Ss  power  to  the  OoastltuUoB  fer  OnngTMi  to  ereats 
such  aa  antbortty  under  the  tof  state  ouMuaeiee  aad  post  roads 
clauses,  Oongresooiaa  Dssw  bOlievea. 

Moosy:  The  eupschlcliwafi  would  b«  built  by  private  eairttal.  not 
at  pobiie  espeaae.  The  tolls  would  pay  eoRytng  oharfM  on  the 
OMoey  borrowed  aad  provide  for  anwMaation  ovar  a  psriotf  of 
about  SO  years.  After  that  the  roada  would  revert  te  t 
or  tlM  Fadsral  Oovaruaaat  aad  would  beoooM  frse  roods  •  • 
to  the  way  toll  brtdfos  ars  oftoa  flnanoed. 

Prlvats  o^ital  stands  wady  toflaanos  the  fliot  liak.  tbe 

vvMDiQCtOQ  routes  OOBCFSflHAttl  DBSW  MI9B* 

The  new  dual  highways  would  bring  the  road  syrtem  m  step 
with  developaeat  of  the  atitomotlve  industry,  Dr.  Oasw  aaya. 
Truck  aad  bos  ownsrs  would  be  i^ad  to  pay  the  toll  for  the  sav- 
ing to  gas^toe  aad  wear  on  their  vslileles,  as  well  as  for  the 
increased  speed.  In  addition,  the  highways  would  bo  k^  frM  of 
snow  like  railroads  aad  bo  praetleally  all-weatiisr  roads. 

BOW  TXST  WOULD  VTOBX 

Tlcketo.  pleaee:  Kntraaees  to  tlie  dual  highways  would  be  only 
at  toUgatee.  Tickets  would  be  sold  lllcs  railroad  tleketa— good  for 
a  certato  trip.  Tlie  ticlwt  would  be  surrendered  wiien  the  motor- 
ist left  the  highway  at  anotlisr  toll  gate.  If  lie  changed  his  mind 
and  dedded  to  drive  farther,  he  would  pay  an  additional  amount 
upon  leaving. 

Sample:  Toll  from  Boston  to  Washington  would  be  about  $2M, 
Congressman  Dnw  predicts. 

ConstrucUon:  The  roads  would  be  laid  out  like  a  new  railroad, 
regardless  of  what  might  be  to  the  way.    Tbe  tight  of  eminent 
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domain  dertved  from  the  Federal  ton  authority  would 
possible. 

Hearings:  Details  at  llnandng  and  operation  would  be  worked 
out  at  hearings  to  be  held  when  the  congressional  committee  is 
amxttoted.  Congressman  Dasw  says.  The  committee  will  oonduel 
a  pubUc  tovestlgation.  at  which  offldals  of  States  affected,  plaa- 
ning-board  representatives,  and  highway  experts  will  testify. 

Needs:  Many  trunk  routes  in  the  eastern  section  of  tlie  counter 
are  now  reaching  ci^aaclty.  Congressman  Dasw  potots  out.  With 
returning  prosperity  roads  will  become  increasingly  crowded  and 
dangerous. 

Hobby:  Congressman  Dasw,  an  osteopathic  physician  in  private 
life,  was  toterested  to  superhighways  long  before  he  went  to  Con- 
gress. It  began  as  a  hobby  with  him  to  1927,  and  he  has  beea 
toterested  ever  since. 


Four  Tears  of  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  P.  CONNERY,  JR. 

OF  MASSACHUSSrrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  10, 1937 


ADtXLEBB  BY  HCMV.  ED.  V.  IZAC,  0¥  CALIFORNIA.  ON  MABCS 

4.  1087 


Mr.  CONNBRY.  Mr.  Spei^er.  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remaita  in  the  Rsoosd.  I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered at  lAwreoce,  Mass..  at  the  Democratic  victory  din- 
ner. March  4.  1937.  toy  Hon.  Ed.  V.  Iiac.  Democrat,  of 
California: 


My  friends,  some  2  wseka  ago  when  your  kind  tovltatloa  to  be 
with  you  this  evening  first  came  to  me  I  was  *-^*f*yt^  to  know 
that  at  least  I  would  return  to  Ifassachusetta— a  State  to  which 
certato  fond  assodattons  of  my  earlier  life  had  often  htfkfltwd 
me.  But  after  oonaklertog  It  a  while  I  beeaaas  hesitant  for  fear 
that  perliape  I.  riipresf  n«  lug  the  far  VTest,  might  hardly  be  tba 
type  to  totereet  you  of  wbmt  to  my  part  at  the  wotld  Is  known  as 
the  effete  Bast.  And  you  know  they  say  that  east  la  east  and  west 
Is  west  and  that  ne'er  the  twato  shall  meet.  And  here  am  I  ftom 
8.500  mllee  away  come  to  ctiebrate  with  you  a  victory  we  enjoy 
to  common. 

I  haw  the  hoaor  to  represent  to  Congress  ths  extreme  sooth- 
westem  district  of  the  United  States,  the  Twentieth,  of  CUl- 
fomla.  Now.  first  you  must  IM  me  teU  you  about  say  Stats. 
The  rapid  growth  of  California  during  the  past  few  years  nuqr 
be  beet  realised  when  I  teU  you  that  prior  to  1080  aad  by  tiM 
census  of  1030  we  were  entitled  to  11  Bepresentattvee  to  Ooa- 
gress  from  California,  aad  since  then  as  a  result  of  the  1090 
census  ths  number  has  been  lacteassd  to  00.  aad  I 
twentieth. 

We  had  been  the  happy  redplento  at  aa  evar-lacraasiB 
of  pioneer  spirits,  willing,  even  eager,  to  leave  their  hnmss  to 
parts  of  the  States  sad  corns  to  California  to  itttsWIsh 
to  new  sxanwindlngs;  aad  I  waat  you  to  know  thai  your  Stata 
has  contributed  Ita  own  great  sliare  to  this  upbuUdtog  of  the 
Oolden  West.  Now,  just  as  sach  section  of  oar  laadbas  con- 
tributed a  portion  of  Ito  verr  eassaee  to  tbe  maktog  of  our  State, 
so  luM  It  ssada  ita  oootrtbiniaB  to  a  polltioal  pbltoeopby  ualque 
evea  to  these  cihanging  ttoaes;  we  oaU  ft  propasslvlSBa. 

Tov  Bsaf  thlak  at  your  laetropoila  ss  we  inelting  pot  at  MSasa- 
elnisetts:  you  stay  cioneider  Mew  York  the  oMltug  pot  of  tbe 
world's  peoplea  but  OMltforaia.  aad  esperially  sontbeni  Oall- 
fSmia.  may  be  truly  eonddsrsd  tiM  aastttaf  poc  of  ttaa  4t 
of  tlie  Amerlmn  Ualoo.  niera,  new  ideas  taovo  h 
wltii  tbe  old.  Mew  sntaratiaBS  ia  tiM  raalm  at  h% 
liii-yj  bestt  BMde.  Aod  staadlly  tlMss  bee  ifvmt  over  ov  ooools 
tbe  leallaattoa  that  all  is  not  rtabt  to  a  world  whan  old  i«i  is 
f ocfotten,  where  youtb  is  denied  m  opportonitlss.  aad  wb 
tunty  Is  dqyrlved  of  Its  right  to  ea4>loyBMnt. 

At*H  go^  perhaps,  mete  aaaiduously  tbaa  tboas  to  other 
of  our  taaoToar  paopis  toraed  to  the  tatk.  at  solvlaf  tiM 
of  a  aew  age.    liaay  were  tlie  panaoeas  m' 
plaas  studied    myriad  tbe  pcopoeals  made 

It  flaaUy  dawaed  t^oa  the  people  that 
demanding  aetton  by  tl>e  Oovsrameat.  Tbey  looked 
found  that  bustosss  was  stilled,  labor  waa  dormant,  aad  odeery 
and  dislrass  were  nuapaat.  But  had  they  aot  a  right  to  eqteet 
action  hj  thoee  eatrusted  with  the  dlreetlon  of  natlnoal  aSalrst 
And  so  they  looked  toward  the  Nation's  Capitol  aad  waited — aad 
waited  for  the  help  that  aever  came. 

Almighty  Ood  liae  a  way  of  encouraging  His  peofrie  when  things 
look  the  darkest  and  wlien  liope  lias  all  but  vanished  from  the 
human  breast.  Another  star  was  rlstog  to  the  Mast  aad  waa  aoon 
to  lead  us  out  of  the  morass  of  Inaction  and  despair. 

On  a  certato  December  day  of  1083,  I  stood  at  one  of  the  busi- 
est toteiaectlans  to  my  ektj  at  Saa  IMego  and  wat^ied  aa  angry 
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vmiiDK  1BUHBK  IB  th*  skrwls  M  MtleM  OB  th» <aonfl  dooncf 
tantafwaraM  tbe  people  of  »  crt»to«5»*J5*?  ***S~^"£S5  ^ 

ISdl  toaw.  ttomt  tb.  only  WTtiig  IW!^*5**^"*2 

in  tboee  d»9*  wm  Cbe  eontfarttng  tbongbt  «t  tbaX 

ch«mplo»  eC^  toiottS  i»Miwtiow«i«w»tot«tothehelm 

pity  to  Clltomle^-anly  WJOOO  Moe.  ««f»  ••j^^^J^S 
rfthe  Derty.  In  my  own  dtatrtct  there  were  three  »5»»5"««f 
to  .wiT  nmoOTt     But  to  the  eleettMia  at  th»t  ye«r  the  people. 

S«tte  rap(«eiMUty  of  OovernaMBt  to  oere  for  the  need,  of  tae 

"^rSSht.  my  friend.,  we  oeiaamte  tb*  oomdurton  of  e»«tly  ♦ 
winT^  ti»e  vnetical  application  of  that  phlloeophy  of  goTem- 
S^t.  Letmae.  whetS  or  not  th«  great  BepubUcan  SUte  <a 
Oallf omla  belieTea  that  ita  choice  of  4  yearn  ago  was  a  J^PPy««- 
I  have  told  you  of  the  aOO.OOO  irt>o  alone  composed  the  pemo- 
mttTpiui^  ortor  to  IMS.  In  19M.  and  with  hut  a  alight  in- 
SSS^  SwSSkS  dSig  tte^;cedlng_jMre«.  Callfomi^^^ 
DOTOcratlc  regtetratton  reached  the  unprecedented  total  of 
iSSoTMidtott.  section  of  l>«t  »o7«5"_.^''JF^JS*^ftI! 
{rSSFrS«it  the  aeeond  greateat  majortty  o«aU  the  8tat«i 
5  the  Union.  That  majoclty  atooonted  to  930.000.  New  Yorlc. 
hia  horn*  SUte.  the  ^lyState  to  bert  thto  record,  gave  thn  a 
matorlty  of  only  7.000  more.  ^i,„w*^-h 

Kow.  dont  ycm  agree  with  me  that  w»  have  a  moet  enlightened 
popuUtlon  out  there  near  the  setttaig  sun?  But,  aerloubly.  my 
fcteids.  let  us  consider  the  reaaona  for  this  vote  of  confldenc^ 
youand  X.  MaMehuaette  and  Caiifonlft.  both  bMl  oar  part  to  the 
Tletory  and  both  are  entitled  to  a  Just  pride  aa  we  »PP»*^^^« 
verdict  X  can  read  out  of  the  reaulte  but  one  conclusion— that 
the  people  are  satlafted  that  under  Mew  Deal  poUclea  their  righU 
have  beep  protected  and  their  llbw^iaa  guaranteed.  They  are  eou- 
vlneed  that  Firmnklln  BooaerClt  baa  kept  the  faith. 

They  know  he  brought  hope  and  opportunity  to  youth,  confl- 


o  buatneea  aad  labor,  aacartty  and  peace  to  the 
And  to  ao  doing  he  has  tofcarrsd  the  hatred  of  ttioBe  vtao 


aad  woik  to 


F.  W. 


would  daipofl  the  people.  For  he  has  had  *<>  »»^7t^,'!iy."f 
fidr  Bhaiw  of  the  cost  of  government:  he  has  had  to  curb  the 
lirtMeteimBnlas  and  glv«  the  people  gas  aad  eleefidty  ata 
prtM  ttMy«!^^ord  to  pay;  he  has  had  to  oootr^  ^«  !?* 

I  beads:  he  has  had  to  atve  farms  aad  hooMa  aad  provide 
^imartaans  eaa  buy  the  aeowrtttte  of  lUe  without 
very  ffu*^  to  the  iiKtwy  laadsca. 
bvtog  the  past  4  year*  to  sueh  meaMires  as  the  avlUan  Ooe- 
lon  OnMlactolatlon.  tha  Federal  ftaergeney  Itellef  Aets.  the 
A,  aadtha  W.  P.  A.,  opportunity  waa  afforded  the  maases 
far  ■a£rul  Maploymaat  to  projaete  of  permanent  value  to  the 
ladl^doal  eoomunltlea  and  to  the  Matkm.    Under  varknia  bank- 
aoica  the  baakars  wtn  tovad  from  destruetlon  aad  the 

t to  of  the  public  were  guaranteed.    Xn  hoostog  legMa- 
I  of  homee  wet*  sifted  to  thetr  owner*,  and  other 

I  abir  to  ohtate  far  the  mat  time  ^tti^llvea  shiver 

a  loof  of  thalr  own.    The  f  oreea  of  nature  were  hamaesed 

Bade  to  uroduee  Cor  the  if  run"""*  weal. 

the  ftrst  ttoM  to  hlatofy  a  permanent  neutrality  poUey  was 

1  to  aCeat.    And  last  bat  not  least,  it  reaaataed  tor  thla  ad- 

mtotetratkm  to  inaugurate  a  plan  of  social  security,  the  very 

^^^^  whSThid  been  dfiayed.  aad  the  aeoeastty  for  which 

-    ^^^ dwtngiao  yaara  of  the  Itte  of  this 


have  a  dkTtator  today  In  the  perwrn  of  the  Hfth  man  of  a  B-to^ 
malorlty    ordering    and    controlling    the    lives   and    desttniee    of 
li^OOO.000  people.     No  President  of  the  United  Stetes  ever  had 
such  a  power  as  that  and  no  person  on  earth  can  convince  me 
that  the  focmdlng  father*  ever  gave  or  lnt«ided  to  give  such  a 
power  as  that  to  any  Judge  or  Jiistice. 

But  history  is   only   repeating   Itself.    The  three   greatest   ex- 
ponents of  democracy  all  had  the  same  t3?pe  of  oppoaltlan  in  thetr 
endeavors  In  the  cause  of  humanity.    licfa  go  back  to  the  days  cf 
Jefferson  and  Jackson.    Here  are  a  few  commente  from  the  pen 
of  Walker  Stone,  based  on  excerpts  from  Bowers'  new  book.  Jef- 
ferson In  Power,  published  by  Houghton-Miffiln.    And  I  want  you 
to  trace  t2ie  analogy  here;  you  will  recogniae  It  as  applying,  even 
though  130  years  span  the  intervening  history.    Just  substitute 
"Roosevelt"  where  I  read  "Jefferson"  and  "Republicans"  where  I 
say  "Federalists." 

"Incredible  as  it  seems  that  the  Federallste  could  have  hoped 
for  the  defeat  ca  Jefferson,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they 
had   no   contacts    with   the    average   man   and   that   they    were 
inebriated  in  their  vitupo'atlon.     •     •     • 

"Four  years  had  convinced  the  timid  of  the  stupidity  of  the 
^deralist  warnings  that  a  Jefferson  trivmiph  would  mean  anarchy. 
Law  and  order  prevailed  everywhere.    No  longer  could  the  people 
be  persuaded  that  a  Jeffersonlan  regime  would  destroy  the  Na- 
tion's credit  in  the  marts  of  the  world,  for  never  had  the  bankers 
of  I^ndon  and  Amsterdam  felt  more  secure  In  their  loans.    In 
all  the  towns,  including  Boston,  could  be  heard  the  hammers  of 
the  carpenter*.     •     •     • 

••It  was  not  that  Jefferson  had  compromised  with  his  principles 
or  failed  to  do  what  formerly  he  had  premised,  but  that  he  had 
confounded  his  enemies   by  showing  that  their  warnings  were 
without  warrant  and  facts. 

•  •••••• 

"The  federalists  found  themselves  hard  put  for  argumento. 
They  had  the  clergy  as  before;  they  had  the  greater  portion  of  tha 
press;  tmd  they  had  no  scruples.  Jefferson  was  the  tool  of  France, 
they  cried:  the  administration  wore  a  red  cap.  they  thou^t. 
The  Judiciary  had  been  rulZMd  because  the  midnight  Judges  had 
been  deprived  or  their  Jobs  provided  by  a  grateful  party  at  the  public 
cost.  The  administration  was  tyrannical,  for  had  it  not  d^nlved 
many  Federalist  of  Jobs,  •  •  •  and  what  a  dreadful  man  was 
Jefferson!  Had  he  not  invited  Tom  Paine  to  the  White  House? 
Was  he  not  an  anti-Christ?  •  •  •  and  Louisiana  (referring  to 
the  purchase  of  the  territory) .  what  an  outrageous  act,  \uiconatltu- 
tional.  cowardly,  and  oh.  how  costly  I  Fifteen  mllHona  for  that 
waste  land!  Ridlculoiu!  Why,  divided  among  the  Statea  In  pro- 
portion to  their  congressional  representation,  what  did  it  mean  to 
Mew  England?  Potu'  dollars  a  head  for  every  num.  woman,  and 
child  to  BCaasachusetto;  130  for  every  family  In  Connecticut!  And 
on  the  interest  alone  Mew  Hampshire  would  pay  $87  a  day.  Ruto; 
tt  meant  niin.    •     •     • 

"So  ran  the  co\u*e  of  the  campaign,  to  the  midst  of  a  prospering 
pe<^e.  and  none  but  the  politicians  were  impressed.  The  rank 
and  ttle  of  the  Federalists  sxirged  all  too  clearly  toward  the  new 
regime.    •    •    • 


i: 


^a  aoi  aU  of  ttMsa  dlraeted  toward  the  protection  of  the  rlgMs 
^^M  nnmMTrr  Mopla.  aad  tbarstoy  tha  oootlnuanee  of  represents 
lit  Ah.  y«*l  kut  jmt  as  the  ftrst  step  to  oonsoll- 
li  lamiL— d  the  ferees  of  reaction  am  manhaled 
•t'tba  chaaytea  of  the  pecHrte  who  had  the 
to  BMhe  these  ^das  poartlil*. 
•to  fiiawfc  «•  MHVat*  hm9  tonight  a  vtetory,  but  that  victory 
te  B0l  vat  fully  «UB.  Th«  raautta  of  hMt  Movember's  election,  «s«- 
^Md  toba  iTHetflry  not  of  oas  man  aor  of  *  group  of  men  but  a 
^S&TtSSafStZSi.  mmj  be  miUtflod  br  the  actions  of  thoae 
SSwoSd  «bao4  tCpMple «(  tMr  blrthrlgbt. 

«»<-<■  to^steikK  to  be  hoard  to  whltih  such  words 

itto?'.  "uaurpatton"  are  used  indlsertan 


the  usurpotloo  had  alreodv  taten  plaee  k»g 
*     n  made 


the  real 


givoaajob 


wlto 
Ahobelof  vole 

•k  tSoaotttatloB'* 

SfM^'ov^Hm^^'a^itteotton  has  been  made  effective  over  a 
toarpertod  of  yeaia.  Who  Is  the  osurpcr.  I  ask  yon.  the  man  who 
oowMMWiy  eooH  bofor*  tha  peopto,  exptetos  Ms  ahns  and  pur- 
peasaTriiw  tho  gaatlot  of  pubUe  optolon,  aad  who  by  erareas  vote 
W'tKt  noople  to  o  tmasadoua  and  unprecedented  majority,  r»- 
oalvm  a  mandate  to  put  those  poUdea  toto  effect?  Or  la  the  real 
UMoner  of  Bowon  aoC  gnnted  by  the  Constitution,  mind  you— lent 
tha  fith  to  an  otigaithy  of  ntee,  a  majority  of 
_  chosen  fraaa  the  ranks  of  eerperatton  aitorneva. 
Ufa.  and  forever  after  exempted  from  the  will  of  the 
MOW.  whidli  of  these  t^o  >i  more  IBc^  to  do  the  peapiO> 
ioplB  tha*  kind  of  Oovemnient  they  desire? 
when  there  la  ao  Cheek.   They  cry  balanee,  and 


of  thait  tootrument 
found  on  the  bcadi  lliaa  to  the  White 


"The  result  was  stunning  to  the  opposition:  It  was  a  landslide. 
Jefferson  had  been  vindicated  by  a  majority  surpassing  the  fondest 
hopes  of  his  warmest  friends.  •  •  •  Trying  to  make  Rufiis 
King  (defeated  Federalist  Vice  Presidential  nominee)  understand 
the  new  CNrder,  John  Qulncy  Adams  (Federalist)  wrote  the  verdict: 
Thft.  power  of  the  admtolstratlon  reeto  upon  the  support  of  a 
much  stronger  majority  of  people  than  the  fonno'  administrations 
ever  poessssed.  •  •  •  Whatever  the  merlta  or  tha  demerlte  of 
the  former  administrations  may  have  tieen.  there  never  waa  a 
tem  of  measures  more  completely  and  irrevocably  abandoned 
rejeeted  by  the  popular  voioe.' 

And  then  he  added:  "It  (meaning  the  pre-Jeffersonlan  old  deal) 
ennaot  and  never  will  bo  revived  •  •  •  and  to  attempt  the 
zeotoratkm  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  undertake  the  reourrection  of 
a  earcam  7  years  to  Ite  grave." 

And  ao  for  Jackson— why,  my  friends,  you  good  people  of  llama' 
cbusette  so  hated  hhn  that  you  named  after  him  the  ugliest  objeet 
|on  could  w^  imagine— the  Boston  square-toed  boot.    His  op- 


pononte  warned  that  If  he  ever  reached  the  Presldencv.  Senators 
would  have  to  legUdate  with  plst<As  and  dirks.  His  eloctton  waa 
aa  affront  to  the  better  class.  Hlthsrto  ^>peal  had  been  made 
to  the  aristocracy  of  totellect  and  culture,  and  two-thirds  the 
newspapers  were  against  him.  four-fifths  the  clergy,  seven-eighths 
tbs  baxUBSta,  and  praotleally  all  the  manufacturers.  They  pictured 
Jackson  as  a  ravlx«  maniac;  as  a  Don  Quixote  tilting  at  the  pil- 
lars of  the  qHendld  bank  building  to  Philadelphia;  as  a  burglar 
attempting  to  force  the  bank  doors  open  vrlth  a  battering  ram; 
as  a  monarch  on  his  throne  receiving  a  crown  from  Van  Buren 
and  a  scepter  from  the  devil. 

They  heaped  upon  his  head  the  most  outrageous  calumny.  He 
was  a  usurper,  they  said  (where  have  vre  heard  that  word  before? ) . 
an  adulterer,  a  gambler,  a  dnmkard,  and  a  murderer.  This  latter 
epithet,  however,  was  too  mudi  for  our  friends  a  little  to  the 
north  of  where  we  sit  tonight.  The  New  Hampshire  Patriot,  a 
newspaper  of  that  day,  satirically  replied  to  the  charge  of  'Mur- 
derer"—"fthaw  I  Why  dont  you  tell  the  whole  truth?  On  the 
8th  of  January  1815,  he  mtirdered  to  the  coldest  kind  of  blood 
1400  British  soldiers  for  merely  trying  to  get  toto  Mew  Orleans 
to  aearch  of  booty  and  beauty." 

Tea;  they  say  FrankUn  Rooaevdt  dlaregarda  tho  Oonstttution. 
la  what  they  aald  about  Jeff  e 
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y«a  fMhnoB)  aad  those  who  an  tnthaately 
with  you  to  your  political  oareer  have  long  dlspoaed  to  brtog  toto 
discredit  those  banrtera  (the  Ooaatttutlon)  aad  to  render  diatinot 
the  demaroatlon  of  power  between  thoee  most  effkdent  departniente 
of  the  Oovemment  •  •  •  and  that  thoee  who  aupputt  those 
barriers  have  been  assailed  *  "  *  by  the  most  odious  designa- 
tions and  charges  [by  yonl" 

And  tinls  ts  what  they  said  about  Jackson: 

"Jackson  has  shaken  the  Oovemment  to  Ita  foundation,  vio- 
lated the  Oonstttotion  *  •  •  he  (Jadnon)  has  put  forth  a 
new  and  by  far  tite  btddes*:  and  most  unconstitutional  protenakm 
to  behalf  of  Sxeeuttve  power  that  ever  was  avowed  or  oountenaaoed 
by  any  stotesman  to  this  country.  *  *  *  It  shows  the  over- 
wbehntof  anztetywttii  which  he  Is  Intent  on  the  assertion  of 
Kxeouttve  prerogatives  and  the  enlargement  of  his  own  poweis,  aad 
how  prone  he  Ir  to  oonfo^md  the  abusee  ef  Bxeeutive  influence 
over  the  legialatlve  department." 

Tet  they  say  Ftanklln  Roosev^  ts  a  dictetor. 

And  this  Is  what  they  said  about  Jefferson: 

"Is  this  the  qjtrlt  hf  whk^  the  champlona  of  liberty  aad  re- 
puUlcanlsm  axe  actuated?  A  Xiord  Paramount,  of  whom  the  juitoea 
of  the  Ihifted  Btotes  are  to  be  reputed  to  hold  their  offksea!  The 
Oovemment  of  one  lenient  tyrant!" 

And  this  Is  what  they  aald  about  Jackaon: 

"But  no  reflecting  or  aober-mtoded  man  can  fall  to  pereelve 
for  an  Instant  the  widespread  mto  vrhlch  would  ensue  to  the 


whole  country  if  this  war  upon  ite  industrious  pursulte  and  Ite 
established  policy  and  lnsi::mitlon8  shaU  continue  to  be  prooe- 
cuted  to  the  destiuctive  and  fanatical  spirit  which  the  President 
encourages  *  *  *  tUl  the  Oovemment  has  been  warped  toto 
practical  monardiy.  •  •  •  Because  by  tramiritog  upon  the 
Constitution  •  •  •  the  sacred  legacy  of  our  fathers  •  •  • 
the  palladium  of  our  rlghte  •  •  •  the  diarter  of  our  llbertlea, 
he  is  as  Independent  of  control  as  the  autocrat  of  an  the  Rtaelas 
or  any  other  absolute  tyrant " 

Uj  friends,  special  prtvUiige  always  Implies  to  tto  enemies  an 
Intention  toward  the  commlfslon  of  eome  form  of  deviltry  of  Wbitt 
Ite  own  supparten  are  already  guilty.  T1>«y  impute  degraded 
motives  because  they  themselves  are  guOty  of  having  ooneelved  and 
fostered  theee  selfmme  motiT'ss;  and  tiielr  purpoee  to  eo  doing  Is  to 
deceive  the  people  and  to  slOeld  their  own  eu^Mble  praetloes  and 
tbiis  the  more  aseurely  to  ectrench  themselves  to  power. 

So  when  they  say  Preside  at  Roosevelt  Is  doli«  an  unconstitu- 
tional thing  candor  onmpels  me  to  reply,  "Tea;  the  Supreme  Court 
surely  Is  dotag  an  unooBBtUuttoaal  thtog."  When  they  say  "The 
President  usurps  the  powor  of  the  Judlolarv",  agato  I  am  f  oread  to 
reply.  "Tea;  the  Judldary  la  uswping  the  functions  of  the  legisla- 
tive and  exooutivo  branchea."  Whaa  they  say,  "The  President  is 
nullifying  the  Ooaatitutlon",  X  am  iwato  |»road  to  reply,  "Tea;  It  la 
true  that  tho  Bupraaio  Court  la  nullifying  tho  provlslonB  of  the 

Constittltlea  aad  t***  »«rr«.i  wjA  «/  «*•  trmr»mr»rifHm±^n^^ww^wit  " 

X  am  lately  reoeivlng  great  numbers  of  multigraphad  letters  (an 
organised  drivo  It  Is.  to  fact)  which  stete  aa  follow*:  "I  am  strongly 
oppossd  to  any  changea  to  the  Supromo  Court  of  the  Dnfttod  Statea. 
I  believe  that  Increasing  the  number  of  Jiistices  will  tend  to  alow 
up  decision*  aad  will  radletOly  change  ttie  syatem  of  checks  and 
balances  tmdsr  u^ilch  the  Foderal  aovsmamt  now  opoatea. 

There  agato  truth  and  Jiistloe  foroe  me  to  reply.  "Tea;  the 
of  checks  and  balancea  under  which  the  Federal  Oovemmeni 
operatee  appUee  only  to  Congrees  and  the  Preeldent  and  not  to  the 
judiciary,  without  whldb  a|q;>lication  this  osaam  to  bs  a  government 
as  checks  and  balanrea  eo  If  you  really  brtlev*  to  a  nstam  of 
checks  and  halannea.  as  We  all  admit  the  qmnsors  of  the  Oonstita- 
tlon  did.  then  you  most  assuredly  will  be  to  favor  of  any  change 
destined  to  aproBapllsh  thai  result;  and  tho  second  half  of  your 
letter  givea  the  lie  to  the  first  half." 

O  my  frtend%  ttii  only  a  qnsatkm  of  tho  point  of  view.  Do 
you  sso  tbsae  prohlsms  throu^  the  dear  glassss  of  Uborallam  or 
through  the  opaque  spoctaclos  of  reaction? 

Let%  be  fair  about  thla  buslaam  of  Oovomment  and  not  at- 
tsoBpt  to  bodoud  tho  lasns.  Ao  X  view  tho  Pweldonfa  plan,  ho 
feels  that  only  by  hsvlag  co  tho  hsneb  aooM  rsprsssntotltss  of 
your  aad  av  ganwuMmi  can  wo  have  tho  propar  oonceptlon  and 
onderdaadlM  aad  diBodtkm  of  tho  problems  arlsiag  to  thM 
generattoa  tho  fsasrattoo  cf  doBsaadoo,  of  toehnologlcar  adi 
of  "huatoa"  nthsr  thoa  ef  '^oUar"  phlloeophy. 

It  is  rldiouloiio  to  Mouse  tbo  Pwsldent  of  "packliW  the 
Court  with  pooplo  on  whom  ho  fdaas  to  depend  for  aooaptanoe  of 
his  own  poUtloal  philosophy,  as  our  enemlea  would  have  us  bellsv*. 
The  floaats  stUl  haa  tbo  right  to  pom  on  aad  reloet  anvototeos  of 
his  choice.  And  then  there  Is  tho  totorventlon  of  the  hUBMa 
olement  on  whloh  ao  aaaa  can  rely.  X  boltevo  that  tho  Fmsident 
In  making  this  proposal  la  shnply  AowIm  Ikis  wUltognsm  to  rest 
his  ease  aad  tbs  ooss  of  the  people  yos;  the  very  philosophy  of 
the  Mew  Peal  on  tho  4Ma»ffn  of  nsn  re|w»ie<iiirii^  ans  aad 
youth  rather  than  ^e  alone;  rapreeenttog  eonaarvattan  and  llber- 
BUain  rather  than  oonservatlsm  alono;  rspraaentlng  property  aad 
humanity  rather  than  property  alono. 

In  a  word,  he  la  willing  to  trust  the  soluttsn  of  tho  proUems  of 
this  day  and  ago  to  tho  Interpretatton  of  Just  sa  avorage  groiq>  of 
Amwlcans  rather  than  to  pennit  flvo  rsartionartea  rooruUad  ftom 
on  age  hmg  sinos  psst  to  longn  block  the  orderly  ptecemes  of 
oonstttuttmml  and  teprsssnt  stive  Oovemmont.  function  tog  to  tbm 
latoreete  of  ttio  govoraod. 

Confersst  this  whslssoasB  and  modenrto  aad  wlioUy 
tlonal  attitodo  tt  the  pnaaot  ocwipant  of  tho  Whtte  ~ 


the  qiMSttonaklo 


of 


of 
vrauld 


In  oAoe  wore  oocuplad  with  the 
papata  appointing  to  tha  bench  Judgee  who.  they 
nullify  the  poUclee  of  his  succeesor,  Jefferson. 

While  Orant.  to  order  to  get  a  reverml  of  just  one  particxtlar 
dedakm.  actually  did  have  the  number  of  Judges  tocreosed  and 
did  obtato  a  reversal  of  that  deeidon.  Mow.  to  the  hlotory  of  tho 
Supreme  Court  the  nnmbar  of  Judges  has  been  changed  six  differ- 
ent times.  Bveryone  admlte  that  waa  constttutlonal.  Permit  too 
to  ask  if  it  iB  lem  ooastitutlonal  to  ehaage  the  number  to  1037 
than  It  was  SO  or  100  yosn  ago? 

Furtharmora.  tt  amy  be  timdv  to  totorject  aaotlMr  thought  at 
this  potot:  Most  historians  contend  that  tha  only  dvll  war  thla 
country  haa  ever  experienced  was  caused  more  by  a  SiUMome  Oourt 
decision  than  by  the  action  of  any  occupant  of  the  White  Bouso. 

You  elect  tho  COngrem  every  a  yaara.  your  Proaklant  ovary  4 
yeara,  and  your  Senate  every  8.    The  reault  Is  aa  e 


concept  of  the  ever-changing  needs  of  the  pecqde.  In  fact.  If 
needs  never  changed.  If  Oovemmont  were  automatic  or  If  It  faflod 
to  Ite  true  puxnoae.  hamofy,  oaring  for  the  people's  wsUbra,  or  stni 
furthar.  If  we  lived  to  a  static  worid.  an  that  we  would  need  la  a 
set  of  rules  and  a  manager  to  enforce  them.  Mo  riiiniem  would 
be  necewary.  no  Senate,  no  President.  The  very  fact  that  this 
la  a  repreoeatative  form  of  government  presiiypuesi  Ite  flcslhlllty^ 
enabling  It  to  administer  to  the  needs  of  the  people  to  say  sttua- 
tion  and  to  be  subject  to  the  win  of  the  peopls.  Xf  w*  eould  still 
read  toto  the  Constitution  the  thoughte  of  Ite  framsn,  their  to- 
tentlons  aad  thdr  expectations.  Congrea*  could  atin  W******!  for 
the  peopie'u  welfare.  The  fault.  I  am  incUned  to  beUeve.  doss  not 
Ue  there.  For  this  Is  ons  of  the  fsw  "rights"  expionly  grantsd 
to  the  Constitution.  And  It  Is  granted  to  vraiom?  Th  tbo 
Congrees. 

Tbanfors.  the  only  need  for  aa  Omendment  Ilea  to  tbo 
bflity  of  dartfytog  and  reasmitlns  that  right  to  the  fees  of 
trary  "ootolons".  If  fou  plesss.  bsid  by  unequal  divtsloas  to  a 
group  of  nine.    It  Is  not  even  a  question  of  law,  but  oa^  one  of 
whether  aty  oplnloa  Is  mors  right  than  youra. 

My  trlanda.  do  you  longer  queetlon  that  there  la  assd  for  vlgi- 
laaoe,  for  education,  for  action?  The  frutte  of  our  vlstary 
about  to  be  snatehod  from  our  gnMp.  Tha  progrsm  of 
la  about  to  be  retarded.  Make  ao  aUstako;  Urn  psoplols  fight  tor 
fnm  the  nppreminu  of  oooBfimte  elavory  la  to  be 
the  develoomento  of  tbo  aast  few  stonths. 
oonttoue  your  enthustastle  support  of  trus  Dsaaocra 
Oo  amrs.  Bally  the  sivport  of  the  peopto  to  the 
to  the  current  aoeds  of 
to  tbo  White  HouH  today  the 
of  courage  and  the  saoM  cruaading  gptrtx  as  of  yore. 

FrahkUa  Boosevolt,  ttie  greatest  statrsman  thta  oooatry  has 
prsduosd.  aftsr  4  years  of  wreatUag  with  proMams  of  gwetmaeut 
fiada  htoMBlf  stUl  at  losuo  vrKh  tho  f oreea  of  raaDtloa  aad  prtvt- 
lege.  It  Is  your  duty  and  mtoe  to  give  him  the  support  of  a  vMls 
xganlaatlon.  Bdueate  aad  build  that  the  toriotten 
bo  brought  to  the  reaUaatloa  that  ~ 
fighting  thetr  fight  \and  that  the  gravity  of  the 


X  bag  you  to 


Our  Frealdent  callstsd  for  the  duratteh  of  tha  war.    We 
no  lees.    The  pmgramlvlem  of  tha  Weet,  the  eulturo  of 
hang  to  the  baiaaeo.    Damoeraey.  leprssaatattvo 
stake.    Blther  you  wto  government  of  the  peopto  for 
of  aU  or  you  loee  to  government  of  a  few  for  the 

Feopte  of  Mssmctusntls.  X  ask  yoo  to 
fear  your 


Child-LAbor  ConditiMM  in  Sooth  OuwUm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JOHN  C.  TAYLOR 

or  aOOTH  CABOUMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESEMTATTVEB 
Weiiiesdav,  March  10. 19S7 


ART1CXJI  FStOat  TBI  UBBEIifiLLK   (8.  O.) 


TAYLOR  Of  Soutti  CaxtdliiA.  Mr. 
Imw  to  estood  mj  reouuto  In  the  Baoou,  I  dorife  to  Ja- 
dude  «  report  mado  tagr  tbe  New  Tofk  State  BooDomk 
Ooundl  on  diM--]alKV  eoodltlaos  in  Sooth  CmrellBB.  TTils 
report  wu  gntmlttcd  to  tbe  ooundl  tair  IDa  Saxb  H.  Blr- 
cfaaU.  A  fldd  nmnatativ*  of  the  oouncil.  after  a  S-veok 
trip  throotfi  aU  aeetlaos  of  Soitfh  CSKralliMi,  sod  wm  prteted 
last  week  in  ttie  OtoerFBc;  «  veeklj  paper  pi»rMii*r^  at 
QreentiOe,  8.  C 
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(8.  O.)  

Dt  aOVTH  CaMOUKh — OOIIT«OL 


om  9ti 


m.  am.  oivwnK  K«w  TTo*  »•*•  aeaaoBaki  CouneU. 
tiM.  Mia  SSTiL  fiSir^o*  a  «  w«dM-  Intenatre  trtp  in  South 

TTT^  XTmm^mbanid  his  diPMtment.  10«  Utha  OWT  Smith,  to 
Smith  tnMlwl  ajOO  BUM  hr  niotor.  TWtlBg  etery  mcuan  w 
"°^_^^?^^mt  ■  iiTnnni  of  th«  Nattomd  Child  Lrtor  Oom- 

iSt  ^S'^!^rrrT...^Z.wSZIS     In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Ha- 

aSat^^mSTmmtm  in  ths  country.  That's  ^^T**^**^^ 
SatmjSTfwSwIy.  liiss  Blichall-s  ln»m*lgation  prorm  ttj»«s 
^MM^LaT  indMd  ths  utt«r  groundlamneaB.  of  the  assattons 
SS^afTtoui  made.  Xnsidentaiw.  as  oonflmatlonrf  ttlsw^ 
STiiS  «  pa«  58i  a«  the  Wad  Almanac  toe  1887.  to  ite  brtg 
StlST ontSstate  ot  South  Carolina,  the  ajpHe  statement  that 

(rf  tiia  rattfleafelOD  of  the  control  of  youth  unenomens 
o««is?of^lldS^«ls  to  the  ground.  It  leaves  the  amend- 
mient  standliw  out  staiUy  as  a  fMsral  selanre  of  power. 

Ml—  Btrcha&'s  report  in  fun  is  as  follows:  ^  -«„*», 

TToSedteectlyftwn  a  ajO«»-mlle  motor  trip  through  South 
OKolina  to  search  of  child  lab«^*ew  to  practt«Uyn^ 

-I  drove  throa«h  the  northwesUrajwrtof^e  a^teto  Jj^ 
the  oondtttons  tothe  tmctlle  industry,  ttoomh  the  wa«^;f« 
to  otaMTeths  lumhsr  and  wwdwffcing  toJMtry.  ,^S^^  *^ 
SnthcoMto  ohserve  the  candlewlck  bedspreadtodustry, 
^^totofMed  OCT.  OUn  JOhnstofU  15  Stoto  oflksials  to  the 
I  toiernewM^^.  JJJ^jjj,^,^  education,  child  weWaie.  taA 

mm  ofldals  and  numerous  mill   op«*ttT«^    P°g^ 

, editors  cf  newnapers;  and  ordl- 

wvyetttaiM.  vhtte  aad  catered,  to  an  walks  of  life. 
^?  went  ttroMh  14  mffle  etfunsttvely.  checked  up  oti  «8.,srt 
min  gafess  wtth  my  camera,  when  shifts  were  ftianging, 
to  ahoSpub  miy  ^md  wokara.  checked  up  on  the  as- 
f JSwbialW.  and  tdbaeeo  pianta  to  Charteeton 
n  iiw  a  total  W^Sr^«ed  caee.  of  chUdr«^wort*    •• 
^^if^m/^  three  nswsboya,  one  p^isr  carrier,  three  zarm 
at  wosk  to  the  fields    •    •    •    and  posslhly  two  under- 

*%toCw*eAtom4hout  TfcJiatlaM.    I  tudge  that  South  Osroltoa^ 
ckSteher^m  wTlsm  IMinently  TloiatMl  than  Its  laws  against. 

Ktton  of  the  Booth 
„  John  W.  Mtttae  put 

of  the  labor  department, 

BW  on  my  trips,  and  her  labor 

me  to  sse  any  piu*  I  wished  to 


k  tiks  sod  of  M.  B.  A.  to  the  preeant  time  the  _  , 
<tf  tetav  iHH  iMd  4*  working  permtts  for  children  from  14  to  16 
jwnTof  sge  (none  younger).    Only  as  working  p«mlte  are 


I 


"Ob 

f< 


i  of  reent  acn»i^it«""»  the  department  cf  labor  has 
nktsmpta  to  locate  any  chlld-^abor  yloiatlons  and 
I  only  one  eaae  of  a  dilld  bctog  overworked. 
anSnent  to  the  South  Oatoltoa  <dilld-labar  tanr  has  been 
drafted  br  rmrnr'  — m  Natee  and  la  now  under  cooilderaUon  to 
Sm&tmTrSr^tm^  the  Aepartmrnifs  general  jurisdlc^ 
tten.  ralMa^  legal  age  of  employment  to  an  uncpiatllled  16 
ywn,  itodgti^  2e  dipvtmeiJaonteol  over  the  labor  of  minors 

^"'SSLmLS!^,  Ill iiaen line  Imve  been  made  to  tbm  Rational  OhUd 
liM  Onmmee'fe  aannal  MMt  tim  the  year  ending  September 
^S^^mCvSt^^SattaSiiu^  sUUatreamlng  to  work  to  ^ctoryi  niin. 


th«t~^^&lld  labar  made  a  rapid  ffomehaftk  as  soon  as  the 
miiMUxom  of  the  indnstilal  codas  were  tendered  tovaUd. 
'"Ty^ytrn'««*to««  an  unfmmded  and  do  not  square  wtth  the 
«fc<rta  1*  aaiitii  caraltna  to  tha  emaBeet  degree.  ^  ^  ^ 

to  ScSiSanta.  v«y  Jbw  flhDdren  under  18  are  accepted  tar 

.eSoSnieSSr  Automatic  martdJW  ^J<X»'*SSi.'SlSS 

In^^«^  as  oaaenetttton  la  eo  keen  muis  eannos 

mOrnr   Worttog  permits  must  be  kept  on  fUe 
hrasn  14>ltrAir  as  current  active  wortdng 


mAkan.  labor  orsanlBere.  and  ordtoary  citizens.  Ifone  had  ever 
SSTchlW  at^SSta  a  lumber  mill  or  logging  camp.  «Qd  ex- 
SSiiSS  o^i^tkS  all  job.  in  such  place,  '^^j^^  ^. 
Sy*^  VteeSththat  It  would  be  foUy  to  employ  a  child.    Adult 

'"'^S^bSySS^iii^TrLiang  industry  wa.  lnv«rtlgat-  by 
th^D^SSenTof  Labor  lart  seaaon.  No  chUdren  w««  f«^dat 
J^k^betodurtry  Is  very  small,  local,  and  ''^^^.^^^^^^^ 
rfee  Dwartment  of  Agrteulture  states  *^»iP'^»*"**4L?f!S'PS* 
ttoJciSSS^totbeStote.    The  pine  forests  are  m««y  cut  out, 

ud  SSrT is  very  little  left  of  the  whole  lunUwr  todiMtey.  .^^^,^, 
"AccSatlons  have  also  been  made  that  children  were  -sweated 
to  homes  making  candlewlck  bedqpread^  .„.^«v  ,.wLa^- 

••tov«tJ»S«|  this  to  Sumter.  I  found  that  c«Qdlewlck  ^>«^ 
lini^'SSe^Sly  by^machtoe  to  a  'r'v"^'"'**^nSSlJCX 
SSidast  5«  tliie  home  Industry  by  hwjsewlves.  ChJldnm  toOp 
SSSton^^Tho  toctory  discourages  the  '"*F  .^^^^^^J^^k,^ 
they  "•St  to  cut  the  goods  and  make  'seconds.'    No  sweattoT 

"^'Sriiote  from  a  letter  signed  by  Mr.  John  W.  Natoe^ 
oomSsS?D4n?  labor  for  the  State  cl  South  C^^n-^^d 
SSroanr  16.  1M7.  and  addressed  to  Mr.  Merwln  K.  Hart,  president 
of  the  New  York  SUte  Economic  CouncU:  ,.,,„.,,«*^  -..^ 

"Tlie  department  of  labor  has  been  happy  to  cooperatewlOi 
«««  ftfidiSmt^tatlve.  Miss  Sara  H.  Blrchall.  to  every  possible 
JSy  t?iiS?SrSy  toSuJcTof  child  labor  to  the  State  of  South 

^'*^W?*feel  that  the  chUd-Ubor  situation  to  the  mlUs  uid  facto- 
ries UweUuS««>ntrol.  only  28  working  certlfl«.t»  have  U^ 
Sraed  by  the  department  of  labor,  after  the  most  crttlMl  •a~"«y 
Srtte  apScauS^  No  vlolaUona  have  been  dlscov«ed  by  our 
JLSStoS  lodaU.  Work  formerly  done  by  chUdien  ^  ^,"»^ 
SSwSo^thor  done  by  toiproved  mlU  ma^lnery  anjl  It  U  not 
ooosldercd  sound  economics  to  employ  chUdren.  „^^,^ 

^liilslatlon  U  now  up  before  the  house  to  extend  the  Jurlsdto- 
tlon^th?  ipa^aent  of  labor  over  aU  chUdren  employed  to 
SSSfS  SSi^SS^  every  ktod;  to  forbid  >»"  ^JJJ^f^^f 
^Tofie  to  work  to  school  time:  to  enable  the  department  to  cot- 
^  working  conditions  of  aU  mtoors  under  the  age  of  18  em- 
M^J^totSM  the  employment  of  mtoors  under  18  to  any 
hasardons  oce>q>ations. 


aflord  to  mtfte 
for  an  ehfidren 
are  lor 
18? 


I*  "^ 

1 '  '• 


no  children 
16 


millwerk.    Four . ^ 

in  ISM  reported  no  child-labor  lae 

tothe 
at 


I  vtetted.  wl«i 

only  two  bofs  who 


mitt 


that  chfldren  were  misused  to 
and  to  bury-bOK  and 

truck 


W.  F.  A. 


"'(Signed)    JoHW  W.  Nai — 

'CommitsUmer.' 

-I  teten  lowed  people  who  neither  owned  plants  nor  1>^  Stoto 
pc2tJS«5VhJlrSe  to  Close  touch  with  ch^W-labor  con^UgM. 
^^AM^Mlrlam  Query,  case  worker,  public  welfare,  to  .^••rtan- 
Iw^^LklSThS^Ser  heard  of  child  laborto  the  i^  ^ace 
JS*WaioldewSh  to  know  what  child  labor  was.  Had  been 
to  social  welfare  service  to  the  mlU  sector  6  y^fs.  -«,^.^ 

"SrH  O.  Bratoard.  prafeesor  at  South  CaroUM's  IBlltary 
AcS^f:M  SaTtothe  7  years  he  hadbeen  ^  «»e  C«oUms 
SrS  Mver  seen  children  working  except  on  the  farms  tmA 
ZSe^Sj  around  stores.  He  has  always  had  a  fedtog  thJJ 
tSemust  be  some  child  labor  somewhere,  but  he  has  never  been 

•^^  Adfn^  matron  of  the  ThomweD  OfP»»"  ^-^S*"",?^: 
ton  said  she  had  worked  with  \mfortunate  children  17  years. 
iS  hMTknown  rtt  no  cases  of  child  labor  to  the  mills  to  recent 

'^.  Dixon  Davis,  postmaster  at  0»«»::^  "t^^  SL*1^2i.S 
social-security  certlfleates.  and  only  one  card  gave  ^•WU«n» 
I5?\lri6     He  toe  notseen  any  under-ege  chUdren  to  the  mills 

'"yPTniomas  P.  Stooey.  ex-mayor  of  Charlerten.  promtosnt 
attorney,  said  when  campaigning  a  few  T^"*^^ J***Jf2MS« 
to  futaSnate  against  child  labor,  at  the  suggestion  otjamact^ 
S^SSThb  wSssked  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Ja«»bs,  •«»tary  of  tj^  Oojo^ 
Sm^Ktmere'  AasodaUon.  to  give  specific  *nf«^«»i*  J*";**»5S* 
Itt  Stonev-s  advisers  were  unable  to  furnish  him  with  Miyjwd 
S/tStT M^Stoney  said,  he  left  the  child-labor  ^•'»'f^ 
SSe     Doee  not  think  there  are  any  but  Isolated  todlvldual  casee 

of  diildren  working  to  the  whole  SUte.  a^«---« 

"Mr  B.  R.  J^lSna.  volunteer  labor  organtoer  of  the  ^Bktflcmn 
pedonuon  of  Labor  to  Charleston,  eald  that  he  doss  no*  thtok 
Smhss  bsen  much  child  labor  to  South  ,Car^Bia  ««  W  T*^ 
Shas  never  heard  of  children  working  tolumber  <»™pe.  «ho«g^ 
he  knows  conditions  to  the  e$mpB  wrtl.  ^^^^,  "y«gf  2Swe 
ml^t  poeslbly  see  children  at  work,  he  Buggeeted  two  P(w^ 
S^.  TSwied  them  up.  No  children  ::e".7«"2«  ^  •*^*!: 
*^Thave  already  quoted  a  letter  of  South  Carolina's  commissioner 

^^^^M^T'at  Agriculture  J.  Roy  Jones  and  ^>^^'^^ 
na^S^^eprofX  said  they  did  not  beUeve  that  •ny  •»»««^V5 
^Udlabor^clsted  to  the  State.  In  1834  Commlsslonsr  Jonee  had 
oecarton  to  issue  a  statement  to  the  prees,  sa^ng:  ^^ 

^^Sirgee  that  chUd  labor  increased  ^  South  Car^lJ«a  toe 
year  IWO  to  1830  are  abeolutely  ^'i^-J'^^  l°^J^"ZJS^li 
NkUonal  ChUd  Labor  Committee  secured  the  "g^^^"^^  "! 
mmetto.  but  If  aU  the  other  statistics  they  aet  £««»,*"  •L^ 
ft^smto  as  those  regarding  South  OaroUna-s  child  labor  their 
bulletins  are  i»ot  to  be  reUed  upon.'  «^   »*-    »    <» 

-i  Hone.  Stote  supertotendent  of  schools,  and  Mr.  P.  O. 
She!^  SSi»^wlSsStotlon.  said  that  they  visited  ttoe^oOs 
of  the' State  constanOy.  from  one  end  to  theotbiBr^anda-fcure* 
me  that  there  la  very  little  c^  labor,  -nm  «*«*  »^«^ 
mm^^rttm  Attendance  la  compulsory  to  age  14.  A  taUl  u  nowow- 
fore  the  South  Carolina  Stote  Legldature  for  more  strict  enforoo- 
it  end  entirety  free  textbooks. 


Osthoart.  supervisor  cf  the  ChUdren'e  Bureau  cf  South 
Carolina,  said  Indignantly:  'It's  aU  a  big  story.  My  four  case  work- 
ers go  over  the  State,  covering  every  back  road  and  country  ham- 
let. They  woidd  know  If  there  wee  any  abuee  of  children  to 
lumber  or  turpenttoe  raw  pa.  Thme  hsent  been  a  single  report 
of  It.' 

"I  Interviewed  newspi4)er  editors  to  both  North  and  South 
Ositdtoa. 

"Mr.  Oeorge  Koester.  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Obssrrer. 
OreenvOIe,  said  that  the  age  of  criminals  to  G.eenvllle  was  lower- 
tog  alarmingly.  ^3fmetl>  it  was  about  85.  now  it  Is  dangeroiudy 
near  31.  Peemerly  tbiere  were  more  Negroes  than  voltes;  now 
there  are  mors  whites  than  Negroes.  Formerly  oonvletlons  were 
mainly  for  crimes  of  violence:  now  there  are  many  for  Joy  rldli^, 
window  breaking,  and  dnmkenness.  Mr.  Koester  blamed  some  of 
ttUs  condition  on  the  fact  that  even  befcra  N.  R.  A.  the  majortty 
of  the  mills  had  refused  on  the  grqund  of  H^ifff^j  to  employ 
children  under  18.  The  parents  work  to  ths  mlU  and  the  teen-age 
youngsters  who  do  not  want  to  go  to  school  run  wild  to  the  streets 
and  get  Into  mlwr.hlef. 

"Mr.  F.  O.  Bnaraon.  editor  of  the  Charleeton  Post.  saM  Votoody 
hers  tidks  about  ehUd  labor  as  a  local  Bntaaswe.  There  lent  any 
amoke.  so  I  doubt  If  there  is  any  fire.  Nona  of  the  imlon  repre- 
sentatives have  ever  compUtoed  about  Child-labor  violations.' " 

"Mr.  Jonathan  Daniels,  ton  of  Mr.  Josephus  Daniels. 
dor  to  MbxIoo  and  editor  cf  the  Ralelgb  NOwa  and 
was  unable  to  direct  us  to  any  i^aoe  where  I  might  poeeibly 
observe  chUd  labor.  He  knew  of  one  violation,  but  understood 
that  the  Judge  thought  the  girl  was  Ug  tor  her  sge.  He  did  not 
think  there  wae  much  dilld  labor  to  either  of  the  Carollnas  but 
suggested  that  I  look  to  Alabama.  Be  was  strong  for  the  chlM- 
labor  amendment,  not  because  Carolina  needed  It  but  because 
'States  like  New  York,  where  there  was  lots  of  child  labor,  would 
benefit  from  it  greatly.* 

"To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  there  Is  today  no 
appreciable  amount  of  chUd  labor  to  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

"If  the  South  Oanritoa  scatemento  are  samples  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  National  Ohlld  Labor  Committee,  then  I  seriously  doubt 
that  there  la  any  amirsclahle  amount  anywhere  to  the  United 
Statee. 

"I  went  South  not  knowing  my  own  position  on  the  control 
of  youth  amendment.  I  have  returned  convtoeed  that  as  a  child- 
labor  meaaure  It  Is  wboUy  unneceeeaxy." 


Neither  the  President  Nor  the  Court  Is  Infallible 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

OP  NOkTH  DAKOTA 

TS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueaday,  March  9, 1937 

Mr.  LSMKE.  Mr.  gpeaker,  I  am  talUog  to  you  today. 
not  as  a  Republican,  not  as  a  Democrat,  nor  as  any  other 
kind  of  a  partiaan.  I  prefer  to  talk  to  you.  not  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  but  ratber  as  a  citlaen  of  this  NiUton.  as 
one  more  interested  in  our  people  than  in  Presidents  or 
courts— move  ooncemed  with  the  future  of  our  Nation— 
with  the  130.«M,000  of  our  men.  women,  and  children  than 
with  the  nine  <rid  men  composing  the  Suprone  Ooiui»  or 
the  one  young  man  in  the  White  House,  who.  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  has  control  of  the  Arooy  and  Navy  to 
enf  (ffce  his  edicts  if  be  once  can  abc^idi  the  Congress  and 
the  courts. 

MAZiojr  OH  naa 

There  is  dangex  ahead— this  Nation  is  <hi  fire:  it  is  thor- 
oughly aroused.  The  people  have  been  ruthlessly  awakened 
from  their  lethargy— from  sleeping  at  the  switch.  Tbey 
have  siidrtwjy  become  aware  that  their  form  of  government 
is  being  gradually  transformed  from  a  democracy  to  a 
dftspotigm-4o  a  one-man  government.  They  have  suddenly 
become  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  has  already  devoured  and  partly  digested  the 
legislative  turanch,  and  now,  in  its  eagerness  and  hunger  for 
power,  is  ready  to  devour  the  Judicial  branch — the  last 
obstacle  between  democracy  and  despotism. 

The  proposition  that  confronts  Congress  and  this  countzy 
at  this  time  is  the  so-called  pfii'N^wg  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
This  question  must  not  be  approached  as  a  partisan  Question. 
It  must  be  anproached  with  a  full  understanding  of  aU  the 
facts  and  of  wh^  it  may  mean  to  our  future.  At  present 
the  legislative  f  uncUoos  of  our  Government  have  been  husely 
usurped  by  the  BxecutiveL  This  usurpation  started  with 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  until  at  present  Congress  is  largely  a 


"rubber  stamp*,  and  Is  generaOy  whipped  Into  Una  by  the 
Bxecutive  on  all  important  leglslattaa. 

Before  we  pass  Judgment  upon  the  nmnentous  question, 
whether  we  diooM  amezMi  the  Constttutkm  toy  r»«»^"g  the 
Supreme  Oomt.  we  must  first  get  our  teets  straight  Oar 
final  Judgment  must  be  based  upon  a  matured  ««p*w*«m  It 
must  be  tasMd  upon  facts  and  not  upon  eznaaoos  statemeuU 
nor  on  false  and  mallcioos  propaganda. 

Let  us  look  where  we  are  going  before  we  leap.  Our  Presf- 
deot.  wtth  hia  splendid  personality,  has  becooM  drunk  with 
momentary  victory  and  power— he  has  gone  on  a  rampase. 
He  is  determined  to  wrest  from  ttie  people  the  right  te  amend 
ttieir  Oonstttatlon.  He  has  made  op  his  mind  to  do  the 
amending  himself  by  ovetiording  the  Sapreme  Ooort.  We 
are  with  the  President  when  he  is  ri^t.  tout  we  refOM  to  go 
vtth  him  on  this  wild  spn»  of  insubctdluation  to  the  Oan- 
itttntlon. 

FAT  amigae  awd  tax  batsbs 

This  struggle  must  not  be  minhnlzed.  We  must  take 
nothing  for  granted.  We  moat  ^nck  every  tf^Twimt  made 
by  Fsderal  appointees  and  salaried  lobbyists  who  are  under 
the  control  at  the  President.  These  oOhdals— pay  rollers  and 
tax  eaters— consisting  of  over  ljOOO,000  scattered  throughout 
the  Nation,  together  with  politicians  looking  for  pftMtira] 
preferment,  will  attempt  to  deeeliRe  the  people.  Tliey  have 
a  habit  to  "hop  and  skip  over  the  truth  and  pvcb  iqion 
assertion  and  call  it  truth." 

If  officials  of  the  executive  department,  together  with  the 
pay  rollers,  can  be  let  loose  in  hoides  iqxm  Members  ef  .Con- 
gress, with  threats  ol  withdrawal  of  patronage,  rettsf,  and 
work  projects,  then  our  f  onn  of  government  has  nrasod  to 
exist.  Even  obnoxious  as  they  may  b^  the  paid  lobbytets  are 
not  nearly  as  dangerous  to  our  form  of  government  as  the 
official  lobbsrlsts  of  the  various  executive  departments  of  our 
Government.  The  average  Monber  can  still  resent  a  paid 
lobbyist,  and  expose  him.  but  when  it  comes  to  **pw*»*g  a 
public  official  of  his  own  party,  then  a  Member  win  gener- 
ally hesitate,  because  he  has  reason  to  feel  that  the  dice  are 
loaded  and  the  cards  are  stacked  against  him. 
Ki^  TBS  eenoaBe  atSAKUR 

8o  let  us  keep  the  records  straight  It  has  been  stated 
many  times  on  the  floors  of  Congress  and  elsei^Mre.  by  tbose- 
who  talk  too  freely  and  verify  too  UUie.  that  the  fturrfrnf 
Court  is  behind  wtth  its  work.  The  i»*i^i*it1iwi  is  that  the 
judges  are  too  old.  This  false  information  has  been  spread 
by  Federal  appointees  and  salarifd  lobbyists  who  know  It  to 
be  false.  The  gullible  swallow  it  hook,  sinker,  and  aU,  and 
parrotlike,  repeat  it  throughout  the  Nation — but  as  Mr. 
Motey.  the  President's  friend,  is  alleged  to  have  said,  "It  just 
isnt  true."  The  Supreme  Court  record  shows  that  durliw 
the  last  50  yean  it  dispnwpd  of  more  cases  as  the  average  age 
of  its  Justices  increased,  ftom  1890  to  18M  the  avenge  age 
of  the  Justices  was  63  years,  and  they  decided  46S  cases  a 
year.  Fi-om  1S33  to  1986  the  avuage  age  of  the  Justices  was 
68.6  years,  and  they  decided  983  cases  a  year.  The  fact  is 
the  Supreme  Court  has  k^  up  with  its  work.  The  change, 
by  Inrinuation,  that  it  has  not,  is  false  and  does  not  squaze 
with  the  facts. 

We  know  that  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  not 
endowed  with  divine  wisdom.  We  also  know  that  the  Pret- 
Ident  possesses  no  such  wisdom.  We  know  that  our  judiaa 
and  Presidents  are  Just  human.  They  are  not  only  boQi 
capable  of  making  mistakes — both  have  made  mttttlni 
The  Resident  is  making  a  very  bad  mlstalre  when  he  at- 
tempts to  unite  our  trinity — the  executive,  the  legislative, 
and  the  Judicial  branches  of  our  OovenimentF— aU  In  one: 
Ftanklin  Delano  Boosevelt. 


iMWITAW  raOf&B  WSX  VOX  SUSSMH 

The  Amrrlran  people  wlU  not  surrender  their  control  over 
the  Constituticm  and  their  sole  riflht  to  amend  it  to  any 
President.  They  know  that  rights  once  surrendered  to  the 
Executive  are  seldnm.  if  ever,  recovered  without  a  struggle. 
They  know  that  all  thmtigh  history  the  struggle  has  always 
been  with  the  Executive  and  not  with  the  Judldary. 

We  know  that  during  the  last  SO  years  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  have  been  man  liberal  and  more  progresttve 
and  at  least  as  wise  as.  If  not  wiser,  than  our  Reridenta. 
We  know  Qiat  our  Priesldenfs,  ahnbet  without  an  rtreptAon. 


V 
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«rt«r  tbe  ctaettOB  tef»  tainpled  upon  tbdr  i»rty^  piat- 
f otm  DIedfn  and  uiiwili  Do  «e  wMk  lo  have  tbon  do 
tliB  MBM  vttb  our  Oanfkttatkmf    Oar  unwer  ia  "l^o .» 

Let  m  kB«  tbB  reeonti  slnriglit  We  know  thmt  the 
PreHdaite  tete  defeated  tbe  ivffl  of  the  people  a  food  many 
ttmea  mora  In  the  laat  M  yaan  than  the  Supreme  Court  has. 

U  «M  a  riMlilint  that  vetoed  the  IfeNary-^aaasen  kill,  and 
not  the  Supreme  Court.  R  wa»  a  Preetdent  who  tetoed  the 
Patman  boooi  Ull  three  or  four  ttmee.  and  not  the  Snpceme 
Court  It  vae  a  Presldeni;  through  his  control  ofer  Oon- 
gresL  that  dffif**^  the  nratfer-Lemke  refinance  bill,  and 
oo(  tbe  supreme  Court.  It  was  a  President,  through  his 
control  of  OoncitM.  that  defeated  tbe  30-hour-*-week  and 
the  godng-wage  amcDdmenti  to  the  pnbhc-wozts  bin.  and  not 
the  Sttprame  Court.  It  was  a  President,  through  his  eootrol 
over  Coogrees.  that  prefcnted  a  irote  on  the  Townsend  hm. 
end  t>*^  Is  tnfi""'>f  Dr.  Townsend  in  order  to  destroor 
his  movement.  _ 

It  was  tbe  Preridnxt,  throoi^  his  control  of  Congrees.  who 
eansed  the  munlMr  of  slgnatares  to  discharge  a  committee 
•Bd  Mng  a  un  up  OB  the  floor  of  the  House  for  disposttian 
OB  Its  merits,  to  be  increased  from  146  to  31S— thus  pre- 
venting merltonouB  Ifftslalion  that  did  not  bave  bis  O.  K. 
from  f*M"«"g  up  on  the  floor.  It  was  the  President  that 
v«toed  the  feed  and  seed  loen  bm  last  spring  with  the  result 
that  many  farmen  In  the  drought-stricken  area  got  their 
seed  too  late  to  be  of  any  great  Talue. 

tt  was  the  Federal  ftem  Credit  Admlnistratkm  that  xore- 
eloeed  OB  36.000  farms  in  3  yean,  and  not  the  Supreme  Court. 
It  was  the  administratloB's  Hooie  Owners'  Loan  Corporation 
that  foreeloeed  on  61.000  homee  in  cities  and  towns  In  1  year, 
m  1896.  and  not  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  was  tbe  President  who  defeated  tbe  Norris-Stmpson 
amendment  to  the  sgrlcolture  bill.  This  amendment  would 
have  given  to  the  farmers  cost  of  production  idus  a  reason- 
able profit.  It  was  defeated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
appearing  before  the  ecmf erence  committee  of  tlie  House  and 
the  Senate  and  fTi«*«****g  that  it  be  eliminated. 

Xr  the  administration  had  kept  its  platform  pledge  on  this 
larae  and  bad  permitted  the  Norrls-SimpBon  amendment  to 
become  a  bwr.  tt  would  not  then  have  been  necessary  for  tbe 
Supreme  Court  to  have  held  the  A.  A.  A.  unconstttutionaL 
Tht  Ntorls-Simpeon  amendment  was  constitutional  and  it 
would  have  given  agriculture  real  reUef  in  place  of  so-caned 
parity. 


Before  we  condemn  let  us  get  the  facts.  THe  Supreme 
Court  has  held  77  acts  of  CoDgress  unconstitutional  in  148 
years.  Ih  10  of  these  cases  It  did  not  txdd  the  acts  uncon- 
gtitntlonaL  but  held  that  the  Bzecutive  attempted  to  enforce 
valid  laws  in  an  unoonstitutlonal  manner.  TUs  leaves  only 
67  aeti  that  tbe  Supreme  Court  has  held  unconstltutianal 
slnM  the  loundtag  of  this  Nation.  Most  of  these  67  were 
at  tfft««r  importanee.  m  S3  of  these  cases  the  decisions 
^r^n  unanimous.  10  were  with  1  dissenting  vote.  14  with  3 
dissenting  votes.  10  with  3  dissenting  votes,  and  11  with  4 
dimentinf  votes.  Vo  honest  man  wIU  question  tlie  correct- 
ness of  tbe  dedskm  in  all  of  these  cases  with  the  ezceptitm  of 
10  or  15.  Tbe  correctness  of  the  dedsian  in  theee  10  or  15 
eases  is  debatable.    We  feel  some  are  clearly  erroneous. 

Now.  let  US  see  about  our  Presidents.  Since  1889.  begin- 
ning with  President  Harrison.  10  of  our  Presidents  vetoed  733 
acts  of  Congress:  33  of  these  vetoes  were  overridden  by  Con- 
gress, leaving  700  acts  defeated  by  the  Presidents  in  48  years, 
as  compared  with  67  acts  of  Congress  defeated  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  148  years.  Our  present  Presldoit  has  the 
record  fbr  vetoing  bub.  H»  vetoed  331.  as  against  S5  br 
Hoover,  40  tor  Ooolldge.  and  41  tar  Harrison.  Some  of  the 
ltgi«W«i/^«  vetoed  by  these  Presidents  was  lust  as  important 
and  elieeted  Just  as  many  lives  as  any  decision  of  the  Sn- 
snme  Coot.  Moat  of  the  acts  were  of  minor  importance 
a^bo  BMst  of  Hie  wis  ImU  UBeoostitntlonal  by  tha 

NO  ont  of  B8tSt8 
eCafltslHld 


stitutlooal  by  the  Supreme  Court  Since  1789  the  Supreme 
Court  construed  and  passed  upon  some  40.000  acts  of  Con- 
gress. In  over  4.580  of  these  cases  the  constttutionaUty  of 
Mderal  laws  was  directly  challenged. 

nansKKT  oourutsxn 
Tlie  President  OTmpi%<w«  of  the  fact  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  hfi*1  more  acts  of  Congrees  unconstitutional  in 
recent  years,  but  there  have  also  been  more  acts  passed 
recently.  If  the  President  bad  searched  a  little  further  he 
would  have  found  that  the  Presidents  also  vetoed  more  acts 
In  recent  years.  If  he  had  gone  a  litUe  further  in  his  search, 
be  would  have  found  that  Washington  in  8  years  vetoed  only 
3  acts  of  Congress  as  against  his  own  331  in  4  years.  If  the 
President  had  lmlr^^H  a  Uttle  further,  he  would  have  dis- 
covored  that  Jefferson,  the  father  of  real  democracy,  did  not 
veto  a  single  bUl;  that  Monroe  vetoed  one,  and  Jackson  four. 
He  would  have  discovered  that  Lincoln,  our  greatest  Presi- 
dent, vetoed  only  one.  and  that  because  of  a  clerical  error  In 

the  bUL 

The  power  of  the  encutive.  the  Judicial,  and  the  leglsla- 
tive  branches  of  our  Qovermnent  are  all  derived  from  that 
same  Constitution,  and  each  ot  these  three  coordinate 
branches  of  our  Oovemment  must  respect  the  power  of  the 
other  under  the  Constitution.  The  sovereign  people  who 
made  it  alone  have  authority  to  alter  or  unmake  it. 


inoenr 


OCT  OOMSTlTUTiOM   IS  A 

Our  Constitution  is  a  masteri^ece  of  fundamental  legisla- 
tion. It  was  framed  by  our  Revolutionary  forefathers— the 
pioneers  of  Amerlca^^able,  intelligent,  honorable  men,  who 
had  no  intention  to  legislate  for  all  the  future  of  the  Nation. 
They  put  nothing  into  that  instrument  that  hampers  and 
prevents  progress.  They  made  it  elastic.  They  realized 
that  nothing  was  permanent,  that  the  Nation  would  grow, 
therefore  they  limited  the  Constitution  to  general  principles 
of  government.  They  had  no  intention  of  putting  hobUe 
skirts  on  Congress  and  hindering  progress. 

Their  wisdom  in  limiting  the  Constitution  to  fundamental 
princliries  of  government  is  clearly  shown  when  we  realize 
that  they  lived  in  a  different  age;  that  they  never  talked  on 
a  telephone;  never  saw  a  steamboat;  never  rode  in  a  train 
or  in  an  automobile;  never  thought  of  an  airplane;  and 
never  listened  to  a  radio,  nor  ever  dreamed  of  such  things. 
Their  wisdom  was  shown  when  they  made  the  Constitution 
elastic— a  Constitution  that  had  within  it  the  poesihilities 
of  the  future  development  smd  growth  of  the  Nation  and  its 
people.  The  Constitution  was  made  for  the  peoide  and  not 
the  people  for  the  Constitution. 

It  took  Rome  300  years  to  die.  Our  Oovemment  has  been 
dying  for  20  years— since  our  entry  into  the  World  War.  AH 
that  has  been  done  during  the  last  20  years  is  the  concentra- 
tion of  more  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government — 
more  power  to  be  abused,  misused,  and  misdirected  by  the 
bureaucrats  in  charge  of  the  various  departments. 

Democracy  and  despotism  are  at  grips  everywhere. 
Throughout  the  world  there  is  an  encroachment  upon  the 
rights  of  the  people.  Power  and  authority  always  reaches 
out  for  more  power  and  more  authority.  This  Nation  is  no 
exception.  In  this  crisis  we  must  not  permit  ourselves  to 
be  cowed  into  submission.  We  must  face  these  issues  un- 
afraid and  then  our  Oovemment  will  again  bec<nne  a  true 
Democracy. 

To  the  30,000.000  people  who  live  on  our  farms— to  you 
130.000,000  everywhere— to  you  patrioUc  liberty-loving  dti- 
sens  I  say  there  is  danger  ahead.  The  administration  Is 
still  bent  upon  the  centralization  of  all  power  here  in  Wash- 
ington—upon the  establishment  of  a  feudal  system  with  the 
bureaucrats  as  lords  and  barons  here  in  the  departments  in 
Washington — the  vassals  in  the  cities  and  towns — with  the 
farmers  and  the  laboring  people  as  the  feudal  serfs  through- 

out  the  Nation. 

DAMQ0  usatm 

There  is  danger  ahead,  but  I  am  confident  that  tbe 
American  people  know  that  a  democratic  form  of  govem- 
iBtw^  althoivh  defective.  Is  tbe  best  form  of  Quvcuuucot 
tbat  can  poaslbly  be  devised  for  our  own  best  Intexest.  They 
wffl  BotsorxeBder  It  to  cttber  the  President  or  tbe  Oontt. 
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"Massachusetts"  Proposed  as  Name  for  Battleship 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  D.  HEALEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  10, 1937 


LETTER  FROM  HON.  JOHN  W.  McCCMEtMACK.  OF  UAS8ACHU- 
8ETT8.  TO  THE  SXCBSTABT  OF  THM  NAVY 


Bfr.  HEALET.  Vx.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rsoou.  I  include  the  f  (blowing  letter  written 
by  my  c<^eague,  Mr.  BCcCouiack,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


8.  1937. 
Htm.  Clauds  A.  SwAiraoir, 

The  Seeretttry  of  the  Navjf,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  Dbak  Sbosxast  Bwawbom:  I  note  through  the  praee  of  recent 
Issue  that  the  names  of  two  bettleehipe  authoised  to  he  oon- 
Btnicted  have  been  selected.  I  respectfully  caU  to  your  attentkm 
the  fact  that  no  naval  vessel  at  iveeent  Is  named  in  honor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  ICassachtisetts.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  point 
out  to  you  the  great  contributions  made  by  the  Commcnweelth 
of  ICassachuaetts  and  its  pe<^e  to  the  progress  of  our  country; 
also  the  Important  part,  second  to  none,  that  the  Commonwealth 
and  Its  people  of  all  generations  have  plajred  in  the  successes  of 
the  United  States  Navy.  It  is  fitting  and  fvoper  that  a  naval  ves* 
sel  should  be  named  in  honor  of  the  Oranmonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts. I  imderstand  that  It  Is  a  policy  of  the  Department  to  name 
battleships  in  honor  of  a  State.  I  submit  to  you  for  your  con- 
sideration the  naming  of  the  next  battleship  authcnlBed  to  be  con- 
structed "Massachusetts",  and  I  urge  that  favorable  action  be  taken 
when  the  time  arrives  to  name  a  new  battleship.  I  realize  that 
nothing  can  be  done  at  the  present  time,  therefore  the  reason  for 
future  consideration.  The  following  Lb  the  historical  data  on  the 
ships  that  have  been  named  in  honor  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts: 

The  first  vessel  named  Massachusetts  was  a  ecrew  steamer  of 
765  tons,  carrying  four  gxuu,  built  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1846,  for 
the  Army  and  transferred  to  the  Navy  in  1849;  served  on  ooast 
of  California  during  Biezlcan  War;  attached  to  Pacific  Squadron 
1848;  was  In  Puget  Sound  1856-67  tar  suppression  of  hostile  Indians; 
converted  Into  a  store  ship  at  Navy  Yard,  Mare  Island,  in  1863; 
name  changed  to  FornUmes  and  served  during  Civil  War;  sold 
at  San  n«neiBoo.  Calif.,  1867. 

The  second  vessel  named  Massachusetts  was  a  su|^Iy  ship  of 
1,166  tons,  carrying  five  guns,  pURdxased  at  Boston,  Mass.,  May  3. 
1861;  served  during  Civil  War;  scdd  October  1,  1867. 

The  third  vessel  named  Massachusetts  was  an  ironclad  monitor 
of  2.117  tons,  carrying  four  guns,  built  at  Navy  Yard,  Portsmouth. 
N.  H..  1803-68.  and  originally  known  as  the  Passaconaway;  broken 
up  1884. 

The  fourth  vessel  named  Massachusetts  was  a  coast  battleship 
(no.  3)  ot  10,288  tons  dlsplaoement,  authorised  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress dated  June  30.  1880;  named  for  State  of  Massachusetts;  built 
by  the  Wm.  Cramp  ft  Sons  Ship  ft  Knglne  Building  Co..  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.;  keel  laid  June  5,  1891;  launched  June  19,  1893;  com- 
missioned June  10,  1896;  one  of  Admiral  Sampson's  squadron  dxir- 
Ing  Spanish -American  War;  under  command  <rf  Capt.  Ftanets  J. 
Higglnson;  took  part  in  bombardm«it  at  Santiago,  May  31,  1898. 
June  6,  1898,  and  other  engagementa.  but  was  not  at  Battle  of 
Santiago  July  3,  due  to  absence  while  coaling;  name  dianged  to 
coast  battleship  No.  2.  March  39.  1919;  stricken  from  Navy  list  No- 
vember 32,  1930;  used  as  target  by  War  Department. 
Very  truly  yours. 

JoRH  W.  McOoucacx. 


Statement  of  41  Members  of  the  House  on  UneBi- 
plojrment  and  What  Must  Be  Done  About  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES 
Tueaday.  March  9. 1937 


oovaunoEHT  wanes  piockam  maossAKr  and  uwavooubl*- 
all;  should  ac  ubbtul,  nonucrxvK.  coMSBva  WATrnuL 

Mr.  VOORHia  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  following  statement  on  behalf  of  41  Members  of  Congrefls. 

Continuaooe  of  a  Oovemment  work  program  as  one  meas- 
ure of  attackbig  unempWment  Is  neceswy  and  unavoidable. 


That  program  must,  therefore,  be  put  on  a  stable,  eoonomi. 
cally  sound  basis  before  this  Congress  adjourns. 

America  today  needs  to  have  many  kiixls  of  work  done 
which  private  industry  cannot  do.  ieg*^pitg  are  slum 
clearance  and  housing  for  the  lowest-income  group,  soil  and 
water  conservation,  reforestation,  flood  and  drought  control, 
prevention  of  stream  pollution,  power  development,  safety 
worlc,  and  many  others. 

uaxmi.  AMO  MacasaABT  joaa  w%m  "^ 

Due  to  conditions  never  before  faced  in  human  history, 
millions  of  our  peoi^e  are  still  unemplosred.  Unless  funda- 
mental corrective  measures  are  taken,  there  will  be  minini^ 
unemployed  for  years  to  come.  Either  they  will  be  thrown 
back  on  private  or  local  charity,  yfbich  cannot  possibly  care 
for  them,  or  they  will  be  given  a  Oovemment  dole,  or  they 
will  be  put  to  work  by  the  Oovemment  at  useful  and  neoee- 
sary  Jobs.  Only  the  last  of  these  altemattves  offers  hope 
for  our  Nation's  future. 

It  must  be  a  prlndide  of  American  Oovemment  ^at  every 
citizen  who  is  able  and  willing  to  work  shall  have  wo^  If 
private  industry  cannot  give  jobs  to  an  our  people,  then 
Jobs  for  our  unemployed  can  and  must  be  provided  on  Oov- 
emment works  projects. 


fUMCiPUCB  or 

The  program  of  Oovemment  work  should  be  set  up  ac- 
cording to  the  following  principles: 

First.  Work  for  all  who  are  able  and  wining  to  work  and 
cannot  find  private  employment. 

Second.  The  work  to  be  as  useful,  productive,  and  effldent 
as  any  woric  an3rwhere. 

lUrd.  People  to  be  hired  for  Oovemment  worts  not  be- 
cause they  are  "on  relief"  but  because  they  need  a  Job  and 
are  able  to  do  it  efficiently. 

Fourth.  Facts  about  the  amount  of  unemplojrment  and 
the  opportunities  for  employment  in  private  industry  to  be 
collected;  and  the  Oovemment  work  program  to  be  en- 
larged when  private  industry  lays  people  off  and  to  be  cut 
down  v^en  private  industry  hires  them  back. 

Fifth.  No  waste;  no  made  work;  but  every  project  to  be 
planned  so  it  wiU  create  a  dollar's  worth  of  wealth  and 
permanent  social  value  for  every  dollar  spent.  This  re- 
quires that  there  must  be  enough  money  apiMroprlated  to 
allow  a  reasonable  expenditure  for  materials  and  equip- 
ment, as  well  as  for  wages. 

Sixth.  Oovemment  work  to  be  planned  so  it  win  enable 
the  people  it  employs  to  develop  and  matnta«p  the  kinds  of 
skill  and  ability  which  are  most  likely  to  be  in  demand 
in  private  industry.  >  * 

Seventh.  Oovemment  projects  to  be  definitely  plazmed  to 
stimulate  aU  industry  and  asien  new  omxuiunities  for  Amer- 
icans. Conserving  soils  and  developing  new  fertile  lands 
win  do  this.  Low  cost  housing  wlU  do  it.  Cheaper  power 
win  do  it.    So  win  other  projects. 

Eighth.  The  recreation,  theater,  educational  and  fhie  arts 
projects  to  be  continued  tuid  improved  with  a  view  to  devel- 
oping the  hidden  creative  talents  of  aU  groups  of  cltixens  in 
America  and  giving  the  benefits  of  these  talents  to  all 
society. 

Ninth.  Tlie  Tprogram  must  be  a  Federal  program,  since 
unemidoyment  Is  a  national  problem  and  most  of  oar  needed 
public  works  are  of  Interstate  character.  It  wUl  have  to  be 
largely  financed  with  Federal  funds,  with  local  sponsors' 
contributions  based  on  their  abiUty  to  make  such  ooatrttm- 
tions. 

Tenth.  By  and  large,  the  program  should  not  be  financed 
by  borrowing  but  by  equitable  taxation  on  the  basis  of  ataUttar 
to  pay  and  boieflts  received. 

puacHAamo  romrnn;  mobalb;  xavubal  aMouias;  wmomtrntrt 

Such  a  program  wiU  accomplish  four  great  and  desirable 
results: 

First.  It  wffl  give  America  a  better  distribution  of  pur- 
chasing power. 

Second.  It  wffl  rebuild  and  maintain  tbe  morale  of  our 
people. 

Third.  It  wfn  save  oar  natoral^reaources  for  oar  own  gen- 
eratkai  and  for  generitlone  to 
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Fyxirtb.  It  win  keep  our  business  prospoous  by  maintain- 

tof  its  market.  _^    _^    i  , 

Ifr.  Bptaka,  tbe  above  statement  and  outline  of  principles 
la  concurred  in  by  tbe  foUowlng  coUeagues: 
^  Robert  O.  Allen,  of  Pennsylvania, 
liaury  Maverick,  of  Texas. 
Warren  O.  Magnuson,  of  Wasbington. 

Mattbew  A.  Dunn,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Jobn  Luecke.  of  Micbigan. 

Frank  W.  Fries,  of  Illinois. 

W.  D.  McFfcrlane.  of  Texas. 

Knute  wa,  of  Washington. 

Walter  M.  Pierce,  of  Oregon. 

Ed.  V.  Izac.  of  California. 

Jerry  J.  O'Connell,  of  Montana. 

John  M.  Coffee,  of  Washington. 

John  R.  Murdock.  of  Arizona. 

Clyde  L.  Garrett,  of  Texas. 

Charles  J.  CoUten.  of  California. 

Ira  Walton  Drew,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Caroline  O'Day.  of  New  Yoiic. 

Charles  R.  Eckert.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Edward  L.  O'Neill,  of  New  Jersey. 

Guy  J.  Bmoge.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Leon  Sacks,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dewey  W.  Johnson,  of  Minnesota. 

John  T.  Bernard,  of  Minnesota. 

Harry  L.  Haines,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Edward  C.  Eicher.  of  Iowa. 

Charles  H.  Leavy.  of  Washington. 

Alfred  N.  Phillips,  Jr..  of  Connecticut 

John  A.  Martin,  of  Colorado. 

James  P.  McGranery.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Peter  J.  DeMuth,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Henry  EQenbogen,  of  Pennsylvania. 

wmiam  J.  Fitzgerald,  of  Connecticut 

Frank  J.  G.  DOTsey,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Micha^  J.  Bradley,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Gardner  R.  Withrow.  of  Wisconsin. 

Harry  Sauthoff.  of  Wisconsin. 

Gerald  J.  BoUeau.  of  Wisconsin. 

Henry  G.  Telgan.  of  Minnesota. 

James  F.  O'Connor,  of  Montana. 

Michael  J.  Stack,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Fted  H.  HUdebrandt.  South  Dakota. 

H.  Jerry  Voorhis.  of  California. 
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The  Courts  and  the  Power  Question 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIH'ATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  9, 1937 


ADOKBBB  BT  HOK.  JOHN  K.  RANKIN.  OF  MiamMBiyPl.  ggPORg 
TBM  NATIONAI.  OON7BRSNCX  OF  THE  LAWTBRS'  GUILD  IN 
WABHINOTON.  D.  C,  ON  FBBRITART  30.  1837 


¥ 


Mr.  FISRCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Ricoas.  I  include  tbe  following  address  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  IMr.  Rarxxn]  before  the 
National  Conference  of  the  Lawyers'  Guild,  in  Washington, 
jy  C.  on  Saturday.  February  20, 1887: 

ICr  Chatrman.  ladtee  and  genttemen.  I  ftrst  wish  to  thuik  my 
dtstlngtUahed  mend.  Hon.  Prank  P.  Walah.  for  tUa  compUxnentary 
Introduction,  and  to  say  to  you  that  X  am  here  largely  because  at 
my  frtendahip  for  him  and  my  gratitude  lor  the  gre^  work  he  has 
been  doing  for  the  people  of  this  country,  in  hla  efforta  to  bring 
electric  llshta  and  power  to  the  people  of  the  Nation  at  the  loveet 
poMlble  rates,  or  at  imtaa  based  upon  the  cost  ct  productUm  and 
distribution. 

I  feel  t>>»t  X  should  utdogiae  for  my  physical  condiUon.  I  hsTe 
bsea  r^^^^^ff  tnm  a  ssvers  cold  for  the  last  few  daya  whl«h  has 
ynvantod  ms  from  making  dns  pnpanaon.    But  I 


of  the  story  of  the  American  soldier  on  the  western  front  who, 
during  the  heat  of  a  great  batUe.  looked  out  acroes  No  Mto  8 
landand  saw  the  face  of  a  valued  and  cherished  friend  beckoning 
him  for  help.  He  rushed  out  acroes  No  man's  1^.  and  «»  ho 
Btooned  down  over  his  fallen  comrade,  he  heard  him  ray.  Take 
me  back  with  you.  my  leg  is  shot  off."  He  threw  his  friend  upon 
his  shoTilder  and  started  on  his  way  back.  Before  he  could  reach 
the  trench,  however,  a  stray  sheU  hit  the  woimded  man  on  the 
head  and  severed  It  from  his  body.  When  he  reached  his  own 
line  an  excited  officer  rushed  up  to  him  and  asked  him  what  he 
meant  by  risking  his  life  in  such  a  manner  to  bring  back  a  dead 
man  with  hU  head  shot  off.  He  said.  "His  head  shot  offT  He 
threw  the  body  down  and  looked  at  it  a  minute  and  said.  "Why  the 
dam  fool  told  me  it  was  his  leg."     [Laughter.] 

I  was  afraid  to  plead  my  disability  at  this  time,  and  was  a 
little  shy  about  even  mentioning  It.  for  fear  that  you  might  say 
after  you  heard  my  feeble  remarks  that  it  was  not  a  physical 
disability  that  impaired  my  quallflcaUons.     [Laughter.] 

I  am  glad  you  are  organizing  a  lawyers'  guUd.  I  am  glad  for 
a  great  many  reasons.  I  believe  you  wiU  come  nearer  registering 
the  heartbeat  of  the  American  people  than  does  that  somewhat 
antiquated  institution  known  as  the  American  Bar  Association, 
whl^  is  now  dominated,  largely,  by  attorneys  for  special  interests. 
Someone  said  the  other  day  that  there  had  never  been  a  time 
In  the  history  of  America  vrhen  the  lawyers*  influence  on  public 
opinion  was  at  as  low  an  ebb  as  it  is  today.  I  was  sorry  Indeed 
to  hear  that  statement.  Being  a  lawyer  myself,  of  course,  I  should 
like  to  see  that  profession  occupy  at  all  times  the  high  position 
In  the  public  esteem  to  which  it  is  JusUy  entitled.  I  asked  this 
man  what  the  trouble  was,  and  he  said:  "The  trouble  Is  that  so 
many  of  our  ablest  lawyers  have  sold  their  birthright  for  a  mess 
of  pottage — are  using  their  power  and  their  influence  to  break 
down  our  institutions  for  the  beneflt  of  selflsh  Interests  Instead 
of  helping  to  build  them  up." 

I  am  glad  to  see  so  many  young  lawyers  in  the  audience.  I 
trust  this  movement  will  awaken  in  them  that  interest  in  public 
life  which  actuated  the  grcit  men  of  the  past  and  help  to  redeem 
the  pr<rfesslon  and  restore  It  to  the  exalted  position  occupied  by 
it  In  former  days. 
Shakespeare  once  said  that — 

"Lowliness  is  youn";  ambition's  ladder. 
Whereto  the  climber-upward  turns  his  face; 
But  when  he  once  attains  the  upmost  roxind. 
He  then  xmto  the  ladder  turns  his  back. 
Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees 
By  which  he  did  ascend." 

He  was  describing  Newton  D.  Baker,  John  W.  Davis,  Al  Smith. 
Bainbridge  Colby,  and  a  great  many  other  men  of  that  character 
today  who  are  capitalizing  the  prominence  given  them  by  the 
confidence  of  an  Indulgent  constituency,  and  using  it  to  help 
the  strong  oppress  the  weak.     (Applause.] 

No  wonder  the  American  people  do  not  have  the  confldence  m 
the  legal  profession  today  they  had  when  it  was  led  by  such 
men  as  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Patrick  Henry. 

When  the  radio  announcer  today  says,  "At  this  time,  ladles 
and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience,  we  have  a  rare  treat  for 
you.  I  now  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you.  the  Honorable 
Mr.  So  and  So,  the  president,  or  the  ex-president,  of  the  American 
Bar  Association";  whenever  he  says  that,  as  a  rule.  "Old  Man 
People",  the  average  citizen,  immediately  switches  the  dial  over 
to  "Amos  'n'  Andy."     [Laughter.]  ^  ^  ^.^ 

In  other  words,  the  average  American  citizen  has  reached  the 
point  in  this  day  of  radio  broadcasting  when  he  knows  the  voice 
of  a  propagandist  for  special  Interests  as  soon  as  he  hears  it, 
and  doesnt  care  to  listen  to  it  a  second  time. 

We  are  now  in  a  great  controversy  over  the  proposition  to 
reorganize  our  Judicial  system.  To  hear  some  people  talk,  you 
would  think  that  this  movement  was  nothing  more  ttian  an 
attack  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  That  is  not 
true.  It  is  a  movement  to  bring  the  Federal  J\idlclary  up  to 
date  and  make  it  responsive  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  as  it  applies  to  the  problems  of  this  great  and  complex 
forward-marching  civilization  in  which  we  live. 

I  was  taught  a  great  reverence  for  the  Court.  I  still  entertain 
that  reverence.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  you  make  a  god  out  of 
a  man  by  appointing  him  to  a  Judgeship,  or  any  other  office.  I 
have  often  said,  and  I  repeat  it  here,  that  you  do  not  make  a  man 
any  better  by  placing  him  in  a  political  office.  Judicial  or  otherwise. 
Invariably  they  grow  worse  instead  of  getting  better,  and  the 
tendency  in  that  direction  seems  to  me  to  be  greater  when  men  are 
placed  in  public  ofllce  fw  life  and  are  responsible  only  to  their  own 
consciences. 

Judges  are  himian  beings;  they  are  not  infallible.  They  often 
make  mistakes,  sometimes  by  a  divided  court.  The  trouble  Is  that 
under  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  stare  decisis,  a  decision 
of  the  court  of  last  resort,  even  though  by  a  6-to-4  decision, 
becomes  the  law  of  the  land.  The  country  may  be  shocked,  and 
the  lawyers  may  criUcize  but  they  can't  change  it.  They  ''first 
endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace",  and  then  sanctify.  It  becomes 
a  "precedent  and  many  an  error  by  the  same  example  will  rush 
into  the  State."  The  next  decision  may  go  a  little  further,  by 
a  divided  court.  Then  it  also  becomes  a  precedent.  Thus  they 
gradiially  extend  the  principle,  or  extend  decisions  beyond  the  prin- 
ciple, involved  until  they  get  so  far  out  they  remind  me  of  the 
»wig»«hfnM>  shingling  his  house  in  the  fog.  He  said  the  fog  was 
so  thick  that  before  he  realized  it  he  had  shingled  out  on  it  25  or 
80  feet.  [Laughter.]  Thus  \mder  the  doctrine  of  stare  decisis, 
«/y^i«g  one  bad  dedslan  to  anc^her.  the  courts  have  Invariably 


ffcingiiti  oat  oo  the  Judicial  fog  so  far  that  tbey  now  hav« 
arable  dilBculty  In  flndlng  the  original  tmttsrs  c€  the  Oonatltation. 
llAU^tcr.] 

For  the  last  80  yean  Federal  Judgea  seem  to  have  taken  tt  (or 
granted  that  It  was  their  duty  to  e«pand  their  own  powers  under 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  legislate  Judicially  for  the  benefits  at  special  tn- 
terests,  and  to  contract  the  welfare  dause  of  the  ConstttaUao  so 
as  to  restrict  the  powers  of  Congress  to  legMate  for  the  beneflt  of 
the  iiisssnn  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Walsh  tOld  you  of  my  great  Interest  In  the  power  qusstkm. 
one  of  the  gieetset  Issues  wtth  which  we  wUl  have  to  deal  during 
your  day  and  mine.  Since  the  denlainos  of  the  Federal  courts  are 
Involved  In  handling  this  great  question,  X  shall  discuss  tiMm 
along  together. 

We  have  In  our  navigable  streams  a  wealth  of  hydroeleetrlo 
power  surpassing  any  other  national  leeource  In  all  the  wortd.  out- 
side of  the  soil  from  which  we  Uve.  I  take  the  p«««iii?n  that  this 
power  is  puMlc  propeity,  national  wealth.  bAoogs  to  all  the  Amer- 
ican peo^^  and  shovld  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  alL  We  are 
attempting  to  build  dams  on  these  streams  to  generate  power  and 
then  construct  tmnsmtsslon  lines  to  transmit  It  to  where  It  can 
be  sold  to  the  ultimate  consumers.  The  Power  Trust  ts  enjoin- 
ing every  movement  we  make,  using  the  Federal  courts  to  peralyas 
these  great  devriopmenta  imder  the  pretense  that  such  activities 
on  the  part  of  the  Oovemment  violate  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stotes;  and  Newton  D.  Baker,  with  his  pleasant  smile  and 
melodious  voice,  has  sooeeeded  In  Inducing  aooae  Vtoderal  Judges 
to  Issue  such  Injunettons. 

Kvery  time  I  hear  Newton  Baker  speak.  X  think  of  the  words  cC 
the  greatest  genius  of  our  race,  who  said: 

"In  law,  what  plea,  so  tainted  and  oomipt. 
But  being  seaaon'd  with  a  gracious  voice 
Obeeures  the  show  of  evlL" 

How  I  with  someone  would  ten  me  how  and  when  It  became 
unconstitutional  to  develop  and  distribute  hydroelectrle  energy, 
when  Ita  use  for  Ught  and  power  purpoees  was  discovered  80  years 
after  the  Constitution  was  vnritten  and  after  the  average  liidge  now 
on  the  Supreme  Court  had  graduated  from  high  school,  if  not  from 
college.     [Laughter.] 

Such  a  contention  Is  simply  ridiculous.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  under  Chief  Justice  Marshall  decided  that  the 
Government  had  the  right  to  improve  navigation  on  these  streams, 
and  it  has  been  held  by  that  august  tribunal  that  we  also  had 
the  right  to  do  whatever  Is  necessary  to  control  their  fioods.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  Ashwandsr  case  hdd 
that  the  electricity  generated  by  falling  water  at  Muscle  Shoals 
became  the  property  of  the  United  States;  that  being  tbe  int>p- 
erty  of  the  United  States,  we  had  the  right  to  sell  It;  and  having 
the  right  to  sell  It,  we  had  the  right  to  do  whatever  was  necessary 
to  convey  it  to  a  market. 

In  the  face  of  that  decision,  the  I^ywer  Trust,  through  its  attor- 
ney. Hon.  Newton  D.  Baker,  la  now  trying  to  paralyse  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  by  Injimctlons  In  the 
Federal  courts. 

The  T.  V.  A.  has  been  In  operation  now  for  S  years,  doing 
exactly  what  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Ashwander  case  said  that  It  has  the  right  to  do.  The  Power 
Trust  recently  went  Into  the  Federal  court  in  the  State  cf 
Cteorgla  and  atten4>ted  to  get  an  Injunction  to  stop  the  sals  of 
T.  V.  A.  power  to  the  farma«  of  that  State.  Judge  BiViej  of 
the  ctreult  court  of  appeals  was  sitting  as  the  Judge  dertgnate. 
Be  denied  the  tnjunrtlon,  pointing  out  the  fact  that  the  quee^ 
tlons  Involved  had  been  settled  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Ashwander  case.  Tlie  complainant  went  tbe  ZMXt  day.  and  In 
conjxmetlon  with  others,  brougbt  the  same  suit  In  another  State 
and  filed  a  printed  petition  of  IM  pages,  which  they  evidently 
had  prepared  before  Judge  Sibley's  decision  was  rendered.  The 
case  was  finally  shifted  to  the  Federal  co\irt  In  Tennessee,  and 
Judge  John  J.  Gore  Issued  the  temporary  injunction  tying  up 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  or  parallalng  Its  operations  for 
the  time  being.  Tlksy  then  went  back  to  the  Federal  court  of 
Oewgla  and  Med  to  eof  oroe  the  Oore  decision,  but  were  hauled 
before  Judge  Underwood,  the  presiding  Federal  Judge  In  that 
dlstnet,  who  denied  their  injunction  and  enorlated  them  for 
thus  trifling  with  the  courts. 

Now  If  you  people  think  I  am  hard  on  Judge  Oore  for  his 
abuse  of  Judicial  prerogatlvea.  you  ahould  read  Judge  Undcr- 
wood'k  decision  and  see  what  he  thinks  about  It.    [Laughter.] 

The  other  day  the  Aliunlnum  Co.  of  America  sent  Its  lawyer 
to  Judge  Oore  and  Induced  him  to  amend  his  decree  so  as  to 
permit  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  to  seU  power  to  the  Ahunl- 
num  Oo.  of  America  and  Its  subsidiaries,  but  left  the  cold.  dead, 
paralyzing  hand  of  his  former  Injunction  on  the  throats  of  the 
farmers,  householders,  and  other  consumers  affected. 

Are  you  surprised  then  that  people  are  losing  confidence  In 
the  courts?  Are  you  surprised  that  the  peqjde  of  this  country 
are  barking  the  President  in  his  demand  for  a  reorganisation 
of  the  Federal  Juittclary?  "All  the  perfumes  of  Arabia"  would 
not  sweeten  this  decision  so  as  to  make  tt  palatable  to  the  most 
Ignorant  IndlvUtual  on  the  streets,  much  leas  to  inttfUgent 
lawyers  who  are  not  already  hired  to  approve  It. 

John  M«ffc«q  would  turn  over  In  his  grave  If  he  could  wake 
up  and  obeerve  the  abuses  of  Judicial  powers  and  prerogatlvee 
that  have  grown  up  In  this  eonntry  wtthln  the  last  80  years. 
Under  the  common  law,  one  eorpcratton  could  not  hdd  stock  in 
another  corporation,  w^t™*"  ezperienoe  for  a  thousand  years 
had  diown  that  n  would  be  detrtmental  to  the  puUte  '  ^       ^ 


fbr  corporatlanB  to  ttras  become  interwoven.  X&  Itag  powerful 
corporate  interests  persuaded  the  Legislatnre  of  Hew  JOnay  to 
abrogate  that  law.  TbaS  was  the  >Mnin««t«g  of  the  gigantic  hold- 
ing companies  that  are  today  sprawling  over  the  country  and 
attempting  to  dominate  every  phase  of  our  puHte  life.  Tbey  havo 
Induced  Oongress  to  pees  laws  permitting  them  to  transfer  to 
the  Federal  courts  all  cases  Involving  more  **»»■»  88,000  where 
there  is  a  diversity  of  ctUaenshlp.  Corporatlans  of  every  kind, 
and  especially  ttie  ones  doing  a  questionable  business,  in  your 
State  and  In  mine,  have  taksn  out  their  charters  in  other  Btatas 
In  order  to  create  a  dlvenMy  of  dtlsenshlp  so  as  to  eeoape  the 
Junsdietkm  of  State  courta.  wtth  the  rseult  that  the  Faderal 
court  ts  looked  upon  today  as  the  tribunal  of  the  rich  and  power- 
ful. If  not  the  refuge  of  the  exploiter  and  the  racketeer. 

I  want  to  restore  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State  courts,  and  have 
Introduced  a  measure  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  these  eases  to 
ths  Federal  court  merely  oo  the  ground  of  a  diversity  of  dttasn- 
shlp  or  a  Federal  question  Involved. 

I  am  trying  to  get  legislation  passed  that  would  feres  an  im- 
mediate appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  In  aU 
easss  Involving  the  coostltutlonallty  of  an  act  of  Pis^iess.  and 
giving  those  casss  the  right-of-way  on  the  docket. 

X  am  in  favor  of  maUng  those  litigants  who  ssek  Injunctlans 
give  bonds  In  sufltelent  smounts  to  take  care  of  all  dami^  and 
espensBS,  Including  attorneys*  fess.  and  making  thoss  ombs  ap- 
pealable directly  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

X  have  also  i»epared  a  reedutlon  p^ip^iw^;  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Statee  so  aa  to  limit  the  tenure  of  Fed- 
eral Judgee  to  a  term  of  years  to  be  preeeribed  by  the  Ciiiniisss 
Itself.  This  will  not  only  put  a  stop  to  sdfish  Intsrests  udiw  the 
Federal  courts  for  Impn^Mr  purpoees,  but  it  will  help  tobrlng 
some  Federal  Judges  back  to  earth  and  make  them  realise  that 
they  are  not  hedged  about  by  any  atmosphere  of  divine  infalll* 
bUlty. 

Now.  let's  get  back  to  the  power  question.  If  any  of  you  people 
are  laboring  xmder  the  delusion  that  consumers  can  get  Justice 
from  private  power  companies,  you  need  to  disabuse  your  minds. 
There  is  only  one  way  in  which  the  American  people  can  aecure 
electricity  at  reasonable  ratea.  and  that  is  through  earns  form  of 
govenmiental  generation,  transmission,  and  distribution  of  elec- 
tric energy. 

X  want  the  Government  to  buUd  and  own  In  perpetuity  the 
dams  on  these  navigable  streams  snd  to  build  and  own  in  per- 
petuity the  main  transmission  lines.  I  want  every  mimlc^iallty 
to  own  Its  own  distribution  system,  so  that  It  may  puKhase 
this  power  wholesale  from  the  Oovemment  or  Its  agent  and  then 
distribute  it  to  the  ultimate  consumers  at  the  yardstick  rates, 
or  rates  fixed  by  the  Government  Itself. 

We  are  living  in  an  electric  age.  Slectrldty  to  our  greatest 
crop:  It  brought  more  money  last  year  by  shout  85OO,O0Oj0O0  than 
the  entire  wheat  and  cotton  crop  both  would  have  brought  at  any 
time  during  the  year  if  tt  had  all  been  sold  at  the  market  price. 
The  electricity  sold  In  this  country  last  year  cost  the  tdtlmate 
eoiksumen  82.059.188.000.  according  to  the  Bdlson  Bectrle  Insti- 
tute Bulletin.  Our  wheat  and  cotton  crop  combined,  if  all  of  it 
had  been  sold  on  the  market  at  any  time  last  year,  would  not 
have  brought  more  than  81.800,000.000. 

Electricity  to  now  a  neeeeslty  of  life:  no  home  should  be  wlibom 
It.  There  to  enough  of  It  In  our  navigable  streams  alone  to  supfriy 
every  home  and  every  commercial  establtobment  in  America,  and 
probably  have  enough  left  to  meet  our  Industrial  «f»n»»»4" 

Remember  that  It  to  the  one  commodity  now  on  the  market 
that  cannot  be  polluted  or  corrupted.  They  may  corrupt  the  peo- 
ple who  produce  or  distribute  It,  but  there  to  only  one  quidlty 
of  electricity.  It  eaimot  be  adulterated.  It  to  100-i>ereent  pure. 
It  cannot  be  debased;  H  cannot  be  watered.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  ones  who  centred  tt  often  water  their  stock.     [Laughter.l 

Its  unit  of  measurement  to  the  kllowstt-hour.  Just  as  the  unll 
of  measurement  of  vrtkcat  to  the  bushel,  or  that  of  cotton  to  Hie 
pound.  Bvnrone  should  become  fUoiliar  with  the  kilowatt  hour 
and  should  learn  to  read,  and  Aould  practice  reading,  hto  own 
meter.  The  trouble  to  we  have  let  the  other  fMlow  read  the 
meter  too  long  now.  School  chlkben  diould  be  taught  to  read 
the  electric  meter  before  they  are  taught  to  read  Greek  or  Reneh. 
It  to  more  Important  to  them.     (Applause.) 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  to  to  get  the  Government  to  build 
theee  dams  on  our  navigable  streams  and  ttielr  tributartoa.  bufld 
the  necessary  transmission  linss,  and  to  own  those  dams  and  those 
lines  In  perpetuity.  Hien  I  would  have  them  sell  thto  power 
whdeeale  to  States,  counties,  munldpalltles,  or  cooperative  aiso- 
ctotlons,  wtth  the  provision  written  into  the  contract  that  tt  to  to 
be  resold  to  the  ultimate  consumers  at  tiie  yardstlek  ratea. 

Tou  are  probably  familiar  with  my  efforts  in  connection  with 
the  creation  of  the  Tenneesee  Vall^  Authortty.  which  we  ere 
sttemptlng  to  have  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  thto 
country  and  not  for  the  Power  Trust.  It  has  mote  than  Jiishflnd 
Its  existence  for  the  reajon  that  by  the  promulgation  cf  Its  yard- 
stlek for  the  measurement  of  electrle  energy  it  hM  brought  about 
a  reduction  of  light  and  power  rates  In  every  State  In  the  Uhlon. 

As  you  have  already  been  told,  my  home  to  at  TUpelo,  Miss., 
whldt  to  about  100  mOes  ftom  Musde  Shoato.  Our  dty  haa  been 
purchasing  its  power  whoissale  from  the  T.  V.  A.  dnce  February 
7,  1984,  and  retailing  It  to  the  ulttmate  consumers  at  the  T.  ▼.  A. 
yardstlek  rates. 

I  note  fr!9m  the  press  that  Mr.  Wend^  L.  wnkle.  presldsnt  cf 
the  Commonwealth  *  Southon.  who  seems  to  be  one  cf  the  dUsf 
spokssmsn  for  tbe  power  trust,  snd  whose  n 
fcoiighont  our  seetlon  at  the  country  hes  won  for'hlm'tfis 
tartqust  cf  "?nBdy  Wlflkls^.     - 
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tint  •  eltten  of  Tupdo  awltefaes  on  an  eleetrlc  light  tha  rat  of 
til*  Am^%^n  fMODlc  ndp  to  My  the  bill.  _  ^ 

Hi?St?ifSat  tlii.    S  Oominonwe«lth  *  8oathemBMd0 
a  2SnSrimhSHooT«r  i«imli»lrt«tjon  to  buy  power  «tli«de 

»W^«  It  wm  never  tM  renened.    The  record  shows  th»t  l*rt  ywr 

Dtf  SoimU-bour  lor  the  power  it  eecured  »t  Muade  Shoale  uncto 
^#^!2^^#^  ^m  the  T  V.  A.  WM  created,  thej  were  seUlng 
22  SS^tSSSSit  O.^  ie»  at  a  maximum  of  10  cents  a 
g5,,JS3^,i^TgSd  of  about  5.000  percent.  Now.  ^^  ^ 
ri^rf  MBtopurehasea  thU  power  at  an  average  of  4.47  mUJa  P" 
wnL^*ZjS^  W^^oot  threetlmes  what  the  Commonwealth  & 
SSSSi^'bSniStag  f?i  ^nd  sella  it  for  a  maximum  of  3 
SSSr^  iSslSn  one-third  of  what  the  Commonwealth  ft 
SSShJ?  tm^tiiS!^  for  this  same  power.  Mr.  WUkle  says 
SSnSiiSSv&tSnrf  Tupelo  turns  the  switch  the  American 

'*?hl^l!st*aB4Jd*y^who  paid  the  bill  when  the  Common- 
wiltt  *  BOTthwn  tSied  the*lpirltch^the  ulUmate  consumer 
JSd  tt  ih«  Jurt  a.  they  are  paying  It  !»,  TwPfjo  PO^Tn^^flKd 
i^  IwlMthat  in  thoM  days  they  not  only  paid  the  bill  but  paid 
tSToo^onwwalth  ft  Southern  a  rake-ofl  of  any^^ere  from  three 
to  flTe  tlmas  what  their  electricity  should  have  cart.  ...^^.^ 

^mii^  nm  a  comparison  of  the  rates  charged  the  ultimate 
J£^^^^T^!^^t  the  preeent  «««  .'Jth  th^te. 
^SS^harged  In  that  area  by  the  Commonweal^  ft  8outh«u 
fSnSysMBTpower  which  they  were  pureba*tog  from  the  saxne 
•oaraTlCiMeie^oals.  for  leas  than  one-third  ot  what  the  clt]^  of 
Tupelo  Is  now  paying  for  It. 
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■hawed  that  taxes  paid  by  power  companies  for  an  purpoeea 
SSStefS  a^Sue  less  than  imlll  per  kllowatt-hour.  So  the 
tkxes  for  this  88,000.000,000  kilowatt-hours  would  have  amounted 
^something  like  $88,000,000  a  year.  Tske  this  $88,000,000  from 
the  $1,614,186,000  overcharge,  and  you  wiU  see  that  the  American 
people  were  stlU  overcharged  $1,525,253,000  during  the  year  1936. 
B^OTdinR  to  the  Ontario  rates,  even  after  aUowlng  for  taxes. 

Let'stake  another  illustration:  The  city  of  Tacoma,  Wash., 
baa  the  outstanding  public  power  system  in  the  United  States. 
They  have  $23,000,000  Invested,  and  have  paid  their  Indebtedness 
down  to  about  $7,000,000.  Although  Tacoma  Is  a  city  of  less 
tlian  120.000  people,  and  their  public  power  system  has  this 
tremendous  Investment  of  $23,000,000.  they  still  have  the  cheapest 
power  rates  in  the  United  States,  and  their  power  system  pays 
taxes  ranging  from  $145,000  to  $160,000  a  year. 

Under  the  Tacoma  rates,  this  88,000,000.000  kllowatt-hoiuw  of 
electricity  would  have  cost  $489,950,000,  or  $1,569,000,000  leas  than 
the  $2,059,000,000  we  acttially  paid  for  it. 

Thus  It  will  be  seen  that  according  to  the  Tacoma  rates,  the 
American  people  were  overcharged  $1,569,000,000  for  electric  ll^ta 
and  power  during  the  year  1936.  ^  ,.     ^ 

And  the  sad  thing  about  it  Is  that  about  half  of  our  people 
get  no  electricity  at  all.  and  the  high  rates  paid  by  the  rest  of 
them  prevent  them  from  using  enough  to  reaUy  enjoy  1<n  <»  to 
employ  the  appliances  necessary  to  relieve  the  drudgery  of  the 
av«ra^  home  or  to  faciUUte  the  operation  of  the  average  bushiess 

enterprise.  ^  ^  _^  « 

What  I  want  to  do  Is  to  electrify  every  home,  and  especially 
every  farm  home  in  America  at  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates,  and 
to  reduce  those  rates  as  the  years  go  by.  I  want  to  lift  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  merchants  and  the  other  small  businessmen  these 
enormous  burdens  of  overcharges  and  to  make  it  possible  for  our 
small  industries  to  live. 

This  iB  the  greatest  question  with  which  we  are  now  confronted, 
and  I  want  to  appeal  to  you  young  men  to  put  your  shoulders 
to  the  wheel  and  help  us  in  this  battle  to  save  for  the  American 
people  this  great  wealth  of  hydroelectric  power,  and  to  give  to 
the  electric  consumers  of  this  Nation,  and  especially  to  the  hoxise- 
holders.  an  asset  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  estimated — one 
that  will  enrich  every  home  and  last  throughout  generations  yet 
to  come — a  treasure  that  moths  and  rust  will  not  corrupt  nor 
thieves  break  through  and  steaL  [Prolonged  applause,  entire 
audience  rising.] 


•niiM  it  win  be  seen  that  1.000  kilowatt-hours  a  month,  which 
coS  a  coMumer  $8.90  under  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  ratea  woiUd 
Snne  coat  him  $66.10  under  the  old  Power  Ttust  rates,  and  that  the 
oH^lneUry  bra^  of  this  table  runs  from  3  to  10  tlmee  as  much 
vmteT^iTSd  ratea  as  It  does  under  the  T.  V.  A-  yardstick  rates. 

Oomoan  this  table  with  the  rales  you  are  paying  in  your  own 
bemeoaad  I  am  aure  you  will  forever  be  an  ehthualaetlc  supporter 

^•Si  dty  of  Tupelo,  which  has  a  populaUon  o'J^J^i?™ 
ham  a  little  more  than  1.400  domestic  consumers  of  electric  en«gy. 
■Ebiee  yean  ago  theee  domestic  consumers  were  using  on  an  »v^^ 
of  42  Ulowatt-hours  a  month.  Xn  January  1837.  under  the  T.  V.  A. 
imtce.  theee  r****^  domsstlo '  consumers  were  using  an  average  oi 
111  kflowatt-houn  a  month.  If  tbey  paid  the  same  rates  charged 
by  the  Commonwealth  ft  Southern  3  years  ago  and  used  «"«  »'«W 
(tf  178  kilowatt-hours  a  month  the  year  round  *beco«t^ would 
have  been  $196,000  a  year  more  than  It  would  iinder  the  T.  V.  A. 
ratee.  „__ 

Think  of  Itl  llie  domestic  eoosumeta  alone  In  a  town  of  leae 
Xl^fn  lOjOOO  penile  peylng  an  overcharge  at  $198,000  a  year  for 
deetrle  Ughta  and  power  If  compelled  to  pay  the  same  ratee 
charged  toy  the  Ccanmonwealth  ft  Boathem  in  that  area  8  years 
MD  for  thk  mme  power  which  they  were  purchasing  for  leas  than 
-third  of  what  the  etty  of  Toptfo  Is  now  paying. 

I  electricity  miana  Inrrresiil  consumption  and  Increased  viae 
at  eieifaUel  appUaDoaa.  Three  yeaia  ago  there  were  158  electric 
I  IB  the  etty  of  Tupdo;  today  there  are  980.  Three  years 
16  elecMo  raivee:  today  there  are  396.  or  almost  20 
T-^  i»  BMmmM^  as  ttaa>«  wwe  S  years  aga  Hie  use  of  other  elec- 
trical aimUances,  such  as  vacuum  oleanari.  Iroos.  washing  machlnea, 
■ad  ermheatlnf  ap^Uaoem,  has  grown  by  leape  and  bounds. 

What  we  are  dolaf  tar  the  people  of  Tupdo  and  other  towns  and 
Tummnnltfrr  tteotuaat  that  area  we  are  trying  to  do  for  aU  the 
neoDle  thraiMbottt  theee  united  Statca.  Thla  puUic  power  group  In 
Selfousa.  ofwhieh  I  am  ehalzman.  is  bending  ito  energies  to  make 
•leetrietty  wrallahle  to  erwy  human  betag  in  AmerlM,  at  ratM  bjised 
u»an  the  eost  of  pradoetloii,  liensinlsrtnn  and  dlstrllratlon.  which 
means  at  the  T.  VTa.  yardstick  rates. 

I  told  yon  awhile  eflo  that  the  American  people  paid  $3,060,000,000 
fbr  electricity  last  year.  I  have  made  the  sUtemmt  time  and  time 
I,  *!»•>*  tne  deetrle  consamers  in  this  country  were  overcharged 
I  »*t^»«  a  ^luV"*  doDaie  aannally.  I  am  prepared  to  prove  that 
___A«it.  Ontario.  «>"«^*,  haa  the  peateet  public  power  system 
on  thto  eonttjient.  They  gUMrate  their  own  power  and  sell  It  to 
tiie  nltlmate  ooosaman  at  ooet.  Last  year  we  consumed  88.000,- 
OOOjOOO  kllowBtt-hoars  of  eleetridty  In  this  eoontry,  for  which,  as 
X  said,  we  paid  $3/)60.000jOOO.  Under  the  Ontario  ratea  It  would 
have  cost  H46,00OXX)O.  or  $1.614436.000  leas  than  what  we  paid  for 
It.  Thue  It  will  be  eeen  that,  according  to  the  Ontario  ratee.  the 
»  wete  overcharged  •1,614436JOOO  for  electric  Ughte 
■'dwtng  the  year  1836. 
But  the  power  Intansta  tell  you  that  the  Ontario  Power  Oom- 
mtaatoQ  paya  xm»  tane.  That  le  true;  bat  let's  see  what  dUierence 
that  mataa.   A  thotoogh  Investigation  in  the  State  of  Washington 


Extension  of  Title  I  of  the  Federal  Housing  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  J.  W.  ROBINSON 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  HOrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  10. 1937 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  first  2 
years  of  the  presoit  administration  many  measures  were 
passed  under  stress  of  emergency  and  were  established  to 
run  only  for  a  limited  term.  So  practical  and  sound  have 
some  of  these  measures  proved  themselves,  however,  that  It 
appears  to  be  unwise  to  let  them  lapse  when  there  seems  to  be 
very  definite  contributions  that  they  can  yet  make  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation.  Title  I  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  as 
signed  by  the  President  June  24,  1934,  and  as  subsequently 
extended,  will  expire  on  April  1  of  this  year  unless  some 
actirai  is  taken  by  this  body  to  extend  its  terms. 

To  determine  whether  or  not  the  policy  established  imder 
title  I  Is  sound,  we  need  no  longer  depend  upon  conjecture. 
We  need  only  examine  the  results  ot  2V2  years  of  operation. 
I  believe  that  an  unbiased  investigation  of  what  has  been 
accomplished  imder  this  act  will  commend  its  continuation 
to  the  Members  of  Congress. 

One  of  the  principal  problems  facing  our  Government  in 
its  efforts  to  stimulate  recovery  has  been  to  encourage  the 
expansion  of  private  credit.  The  volume  of  business  trans- 
actions depends  to  a  very  large  extent  directly  upon  the 
credit  policies  adopted  by  the  banking  institutions  of  this 
country.  It  is  impossible  for  the  wage  earner,  without  the 
aid  of  credit,  to  purchase  more  than  the  necessities  of  life. 
He  has  not  sufficient  capital  available  for  home  building  or 
modernization,  or  for  other  purposes  of  similar  nature; 
without  credit  he  cannot  make  purchases,  and  without  pur- 
chases industry  suffers.  The  problem  which  must  be  solved 
is  the  problem  of  enabling  our  banks  and  (riiher  finance 
companies  to  offer  credit  to  the  consumer  at  a  rate  of 
Interest  which  the  {^"gnrnpr  can  afford  to  pay. 


The  tosorance  of  moderatatton  loans,  under  tltie  I,  bag 
«ffecti?cly  met  iliiB  prdUem.  Being  Innrol  tgiJnst  lose  on 
loans  wtaicti  oonf arm  to  spedflcatioos  laid  down  by  the 
FBderal  Hmnring  Admteietratton.  lnBkli«  wip^wuiff  lu^^ 
offered  eredtt  tat  txirae  modenalMtioa  to  the  heme  ewner 
at  a  rate  of  interest  which  to  wlttiin  the  ahOity  of  the  wage 
earner  to  pay.  To  February  20.  1937,  the  F.  H.  A.,  undsr 
title  I.  had  insnred  modemiatiaii  kmm  amoonttng  to  $5S1<- 
S77,9S3J5.  It  Is  eettmated  by  Stewart  MeDonaM.  FBdetml 
Housing  Administrator,  that  these  intmrfd  loans  have  goi- 
erated  modernization  work  in  excess  of  $2,000,000,000.  The 
effect  which  this  tremeDdooa  vokBae  of  hiiiiliifi  has  had 
upon  Amerfean  taMhutry  is  evidenced  by  the  demands  of 
the  biilliflng  indnstzy  that  this  program  be  eztcxMled.  A 
demand  for  their  products  haa  been  created  which  has  lifted 
ttie  boflding  industry  azxl  boUdii^  trades  from  a  point  of 
almost  nonactivlty  4  years  ago  to  the  thriving  condltlans 
in  which  we  see  it  today. 

And  what  has  this  cost  tbe  GtovemiMnt?  On  the  more 
than  half  a  bOUon  dollars  of  Insored  loaBB,  the  amount  of 
claims  paid  less  recovered  on  these  claims,  am«imt«>^  ^o 
only  $4,406,305.  a  loss  of  only  aUghtiar  more  than  eiiAat^ 
tenths  of  1  percent.  This  recorded  loss,  small  as  it  is,  how- 
t/9tr,  does  not  repreaent  the  true  picture,  for  the  majority 
of  tills  amount  win  undoubtedly  be  recovered.  Surely  tte 
practicability  of  the  plan  cannot  be  ciiallenged  on  ttie  point 
of  cost  Ttiis  small  volume  of  loas  heqieaks  a  sound  policy 
and  an  eiBcioit  management.  An  expenditure  by  the  Oor- 
emment  of  such  a  small  amount  to  bring  such  benefits  to 
one  of  our  major  industries  cannot  rigtiUy  be  called  an 
expenditure  at  alL  It  is  ratbu:  an  investment,  bxx  invest- 
ment which  has  already  paid  dividends  far  in  excess  of  the 
amount  invested. 

The  benefits  of  this  far-reaching  legislation  have  not 
been  c<mflned  to  the  building  industry  and  the  building 
trades  alone.  As  Budb  as  it  has  contributed  to  the  wel- 
fare of  theee,  the  group  ^riiidi  has  profited  most  by  the 
operatiOD  of  title  I  has  been  the  home  owners.  Investment 
in  a  home  remresents  the  majority  of  the  savings  of  48  per- 
cent of  our  American  families.  For  a  century  and  a  half, 
the  economic  idiilosopfay  of  our  oountry  has  been  based  upon 
industry  and  thrift;  thrift  not  in  the  sense  of  hoarding 
money,  but  thrift  as  represented  by  the  prudent  Investment 
of  earnings.  Wishing  to  be  self-reliant.  «»»fc»tw4ii*f  to  be 
able  to  provide  for  themaelves  in  old  age,  American  woiicers 
have  endeavored  to  plan  for  the  future.  Wages  have  been 
budgeted  to  allow  smnrt.hmg  to  be  set  aside  each  montti  as 
a  guaranty  against  future  dependency.  NO  better  piaoe 
could  be  found  to  invest  these  savings  than  in  a  home. 
Ownership  of  a  home  <^ered  security  that  few  other  invest- 
ments could  give. 

The  value  of  a  home,  however,  is  quickly  diminished  by 
depreciation,  unless  repairs  are  made.  Each  year  brings  de- 
mands for  small  expenditures  to  mend  the  results  of  con- 
stant usage.  In  onttnaxy  times,  these  expoiditures  can  weO 
be  met,  but  (taring  a  poiod  of  curtailed  wages,  such  as  we 
witnessed  from  1030  to  1034.  the  family  budget  can  allow 
noting  for  repairs  on  the  home.  The  owno*.  hdplessly, 
sees  his  investment  «<i»«i^»*«h  in  value  to  a  point  where  even 
after  his  wage  is  more  adoquate,  to  rqiair  the  acnmuilat^id 
depreciation  of  a  number  of  years,  dsmands  such  a  large 
expenditure  that  without  cvedit  he  is  helpless  to  protect  his 
investment.  An  investigation  made  In  1084  revealed  that  in 
some  dttos  as  high  as  iO  peroent  of  the  homes  were  badly 
in  need  of  repair. 

Title  I  of  the  IfotioaBl  HOuslz«  Act  was  designed  to  help 
remedy  this  aianning  ooodittaa.  and  lliere  ean  be  little  doobt 
but  that  its  opeialloii  has  materiaBy  oontrfbeted  to  the  aoia- 
tion  of  the  problem  of  protecting  the  value  of  Amfrinan 
bomes.  The  home  owner  sedng  an  opportunity  to  make  the 
needed  roMirs  on  his  tuoB  has  eagerly  aooepted  the  libena 
credit  terms  made  avaflable.  Of  ttie  total  loans  Insured  74 
percent  were  on  residential  properties  and  78  percent  were 
for  amounts  under  $400.  These  figures  need  llttte  rtplana- 
tlrai.  If  the  loans  were  being  used  to  pvrchaae  eiabomte  and 
costly  luxuries,  the  indlvidnal  loans  woidd  be  ftir  •  nach 
greater  amount.   The  principal  recipients  of  title  X  insnred 
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foaas  IkKve  been  the  owners  of  moderate-priced  bomes  wlio 
have  been  greatly  in  need  of  credit  at  a  reasonable  rate  of 
Interest  to  make  necessary  repairs,  to  prevent  the  aavlivs 
of  years  of  labor  lepieeeuted  by  his  home  from  befof  worn 
away  by  depreclatkm. 

TlM«h  the  amount  accomplished  under  title  I  has  been 
treat,  the  problem  wldeh  tt  Is  designed  to  mert  is  atffl  present. 
Tbe  number  of  indtvldiial  loans  insured  to  di^  is  '^Vff  to 
one  and  one- half  mllUon  doDan,  but  numerous  homes  era 
atm  in  want  of  repair.  Tlmse  which  have  been  icpairad 
through  Government  insured  loans  are  but  a  small  part  of 
the  number  which  in  the  1934  survey  were  dtscteeed  to  be  in 
a  bad  oondiUon.    If  title  I  Is  not  extended,  the  owBen  of 

these  fasnes,  tf  they  are  to  make  the  BBceamxy  dtiangea,  most 
rely  on  such  credit  terms  aa  1^iim  companies  axe  willing 
to  offer,  witfaoot  the  support  of  Ooveruaieut  inenranoe.  This 
situation  woidd,  of  course,  be  desirable  !f  this  eredit  were 
extended  on  terms  which  would  enable  the  wage  eaner  to 
take  advantnge  of  them.  However,  there  is  Uttle  leaaon  for 
beheving  that  this  wofold  be  the  ease.  The  rates  of  tnlerert 
which  prevafl  on  unsecured  loans  at  present  for  pm  puses 
which  are  not  within  the  scope  of  title  I  axe  almost  prohibi- 
tive. The  rlassffled  advertising  section  of  eveey  newaper 
contains  off ers  of  personal  kians  whidi  conceal  usuitous  rates 
of  interest  bdiind  such  terms  as  "handling  charges."  Even 
the  more  reliable  lending  institutions  are  unable  without  the 
aid  of  Qovemment  Insurance  to  offer  terms  which  are  at  all 
comparable  to  thoae  now  avallalile  under  the  liatloBal  Hous- 
ing Act 

Unless  some  action  Is  taken  by  this  body  before  April  1,  the 
provisions  of  title  I  will  lapse.  I  believe  that  the  ■mites  of 
this  act  in  the  past  2\^  years  in  aiiUng  the  buQdlng  Industry 
and  the  home  owner,  and  the  definite  need  for  a  Ubecal  credit 
milcy  for  home  modemlBUica  in  the  future  commend  its 
coDttnaatlon. 


ReorsanizatioB  of  Federal  Judidaix 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  TOm"cONNALLY 

or  TKZAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thurtday,  March  11, 1937 


AnnRKRB  BT  HON.  TOli  OOHWALLT.  OT  TWXAa  TO  A 
8BBSX01T  09P  TBB  nSXAB  XiBOIBLA'TUBS 


Mr.  CONNAIIjY.  Mr.  President,  on  the  2d  day  of  March 
last  past  I  was  invited  to  de&rer  an  address  befOt«  tlie  Joiat 
•esirian  of  the  Ttaea  Legkriatnre.  In  response  to  tl»  invita- 
tion I  eemplled  wttti  the  revoest,  and  the  remarkB  then 
made  were  stenograpfaicany  recorded  by  a  ooort  reporter. 
I  ask  Hnanfanwia  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Bnooae  my 
remarks  as  then  made  and  ao  reported. 

There  betaig  no  obfeetfon,  the  addrem  was  ordered  to  bo 
printed  In  the  Baooaa^  as  fOOows: 

OowBor  AmMa.  Mr.  PrHldiat  of  tly  (taMte,  Ifr.  npirtT  «r 

Z  hftv*  Just  rrtiii—rt  ttam  OM  ITMhlintnn  am  tte  Bnmem,  wtaara  X 
Aaak  41109  aaoaa  frooi  tlM  CouateliM  at  Vbm  iMBltattSB. 

R  Is  a  taai  Joy  to  bmw  tnilMil.  sad  aa  bonar  and  a  islilleiii  to 
ptaaant  to  ywi  Mw  tpmtar  at  ttm  aaeata^  Iftar  an.  1m  oMdi  ao 
iatiodiaettoa  t*  aa  mvMamm  ot  Taxaa  paagHa.  Attar  his  ualMeii^ 
days  ba  rtlshnguirtiaa  Mmwlf  ••  nrMwtiirti^  attORMy  la  WaOa 
Oauatr,  taiar  as  a  wliHr  at  tbis  figlslstw;  later  aaar  seas  10 
or  12  waaaa  In  bis  aaryOca  m  a  Oiiigr— iimi  flit  ditiacltar  tsandid 
Mm  M  one  ot  tbs  oataaanHa^  Mambara  at  tba  Tfitlimal  f"'  mart 

In  1038  tbs  peopls  ot  Iteas  called  blm  to  blgbcr  senrloe  tn  tbs 
tinitad  States  Senate. 

It  Is  my  prlvOifs  aad  waj  pitaamma.  ny  Mends,  to  praaaoi  to  you 
•t  ttOa  tbne  year  Jvalor  XhittBd  StaSes  SsimIui  mat  adM,  yvor 
friend  and  adne.  tks  BononMs  Tear  Ookvae&t.    f apptaan.] 


may  I  ghre  uttarancs  to  wj 


to  your  4ls- 
totbto 
cCtbsi 
tbaaka  tor  your  cputtasf  la 


.i 
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or 
a  poctkm  of 
|oo  In  Joint 


Inrtttag  mt  fAtbt  mkirt  of  i 
toMte  and  vtrptuOD^  f^^^^TJS^^ 
^m*  aad  to  aOov  mo  tli*  honor  oc 

that  tonight  tho  m«norlM  o*  40  T«Mi  tto^  ^^  ^ 

i^oiamimiatDg  may  mtv*  In  mom  waj  *»  ^jpfcri  mo 

tomnvtoTou  my  thougbto  upon  oome  ct  thopnMto 

BNBlnantly  htfon  tho  Amorkmn  P^gP**;.  *  r!S?TI 

^^Omnl  KoiUng  and  othon.  mxtaoOirm  fc>g»c  »> 

<».•  wi»i>  Vm  vara  aelMolbMis  ban  tn  tha  Univantty  of  Tsna. 

SS  tSt^JdSTf  iKAcSlabntlon  to  iBOn  l  gatnad  nma 

^TJoSttrTtoatii  ttTwatory  of  my  own  Stata  and  wh^ 

g^'y^iiLZrintiM  li^lary  of  thJa  mighty  Oonuponwaattti 

«hlla  stlU  to  the  mUTenAty  to  tta 

to  look  iMkck  upon  tho  history  of  our 

UnMad  Statm  and  to  itody  soma  of  the  great  fundamental 
that  lay  at  the  vwy  root  of  our  gnat  political 


i 


% 


Ami  » »— —  to  indaad  fortunaso:  ana  la  tta  bitaarttor  of  an  that 
iii^to  irnTiM^oSmMrdarad  to  fling  toto  tha  face  of  a 
S«bat  oplandld  Deolantlon  upon  which  »«"  ,«»J?«™^f^  "^ 
*^CntttaUan  and  fnndamantal  Isw  waa  aatabllihed.  In  addl- 
W^^ltaaiM  on  tha  9d  day  of  Mwoh  of  avary  year  have 
toSTprond  that  thay  can  IOC*  *!^  «»  thalrown  day  of 
^ ^  Waahli^ton  on  tha  Braaoa,  yttben  a  bana 


of"hS^'  plooi"*  ''»0»  «0  jmn  of  Am^o-Sawm  «*™«»r^"i 
Mtvuid  ferMif-*' '—"""*"*  cuurrti^  to  thalr  veins,  gan  utteranee 
to  anottitf  eretti  dadantlon  of  poUtloal  todapendenee— «  poUttcal 
!|LTjyT«S^w  of  lUMTty  thatwaa  later  embodied  to  thalr  own 
eonaUtotlon.  

And  so.  my  frtends,  tonight  und«-Uie  ^'^'P^fi^.J^.JS^tt^^ 
w,Mtmm  teni  of  then  happy  memorlas.  and  in  the  indulgence 

the  queatlon  of  tha 

raorganlaatlan  of  tha  Oapnam 

^^ffSbeiS^ofmtimry  X  gan  to  tha  pnn  the  foDowtog 


moot  pnmlnent.  the  moat  preeslng  pubUc  is 
BiODla  at  this  partlr^i*"  mooMnt.  and  that  la 
fiwiiliiiitl  prapoaal  reiaOng  to  n  nargsniaat 


in  the  memben  of  the  -^ 

the  dreumstanoea  piopoaad 
I  am  of  tha  opinlnn  that 
to  espedtttog  bustoeai  end  to  the 
tt  to  OMMa  tovolTlng  the  Oonatltutlon, 
to  f anr  of  apfMroprlate  actkm." 

that  statement,    f  ApplauM.]    Let 

my  oountrymen.  that  tonight  I  speak  for  no  one  san 

The  aentlmanta  whUh  I  shall  utter  an  my  own.  and  X 

ft  to  dtetata  nor  to  ei^iiMt  to  any  other  Senator  or  to  any 

of  hie  or  their  right  to  follow  the  direction 


»»f> 


let  me  say  thla--let  me 

inendof  the  Prealdent  of  the 

Timt  friendship  hae  not 

X  trmt  ttet  It  neiy  nseer  be  totarruBted: 

tonight  If  thla  wen  a  matter  purdy  of 

X  stao^dbe  stanitn^  beside  the  Prseldant  of 

hk  poltUeal  friend.    In  19Sa  at  the  Chlcafo 

^  yon  may  ramsmbor,  X  waa  tha  ehahman  of 

In  Uial  wisenllnM  et  s  rrltlrsl  stage  when 

^  of  Ittse  end  GallfOSHin  eleoe  w««  reqp^ed  and  naoea- 

the  nomlnafki  of  Mg.  Booaentt  sa  the  OsoMxratle  can- 

dldele  ttm  Pvcatdent.  X  exerted  my  pw  effttln  and  B^hmnMe 
i^tamnee  te  turn  a  aoMelsnt  auasbar  of  the  Tmae  dslsgatvin  to 
atmaort  hie  mr-'*"-**^  The  ilslmtis  need  for  Mr.  Boosenit 
I^'^rUittf>»— >»  Tntail  for  him.  and  he  waa  thnamada  tha  nominee 
TtteKSsSptf^.^that  campaign  of  1933  I  campaigned 
to  —«—  atatw  of  thla  Union  wMh  an  enthuslaan  and  wltt  an 
luimnt  that  hen  nenr  atlind  aw  so  maeb  to  any  other  PrsA- 
Btkd  "rin-*f  wtthto  my  roeoUeetloB. 


Ooiinf  th 
OBS  or  two 


the 


to  the  Ihitted  fttatm  Senate  X  ban,  with 
mniuried  eamestly  and  enthnslastleaUy 

awl  sodal  maaauiea  adncatad  by  the  Preeidebi 

^aSiA  to  their  enttroty  tan  gosia  to  make  up  that  j|»iendld  con- 
^■iMUn  nncram  wlueh  inrnort  and  daaamd  and  racatred  the 
vftnSSmS^mma  of  ttM  people  of  the  UMted  SlatM  to  the 
SaSMX»«rx«kl  not  votolbr  the  If .  B.  A.  tt  la  true.  X 
do  not  think  anybody  aeer  waste  the  H.  B.  A. 

laae  canranM 
«M  i^M  I  m^  amtn  ^Mta^«i  oC  the  Ibna  driaasifclon  at  Phllao 
ilf^l»Ki«   Mid  I  aMondad  tta  nasMnatioB  ok  RaHoan*  uuuss'sn 

Mstatn  of  this  Vttlaau  aanylBC  aa  beet  X  eonld  hie      ^ 

yw4  lito  flag  to  the  Amseiesn  neoBia.    so  tesiigiit  vne  laes 


aaimiu  rAxrauM  voutxcb 
But  my  countrymen,  this  qusstlan  as  X  view  tt—and  X  am  _, — . 
toe  formyself  alone— U  so  fundamental  that  It  tranaoends  per- 
Hoal  fttaaitoh4>.  (Anilaum.]  It  la  so  vital  and  reachea  down  so 
far  toto  the  nry  struetum  and  the  very  form  of  this  Oonmment 
and  toto  the  gnat  traditions  upon  which  it  rests  that  It  Is  deeper 
*».«T.  partisan  polfUca.  [ApplMUse.]  It  Is  not  a  partisan  Issue. 
we  flndln  Waahlngton  Senators  of  different  political  creeda  stand- 
Um  side  by  side  with  relation  to  these  Issxies.  For  Instonce.  wa 
had  a  disttogulahed  Beimbllcan  from  another  BUte  to  stand  on 
t>»i«  piatfcrm  a  few  nlghta  ago  and  advocate  the  prc^xMal.  whema 
to  Waahlngton  wa  have  many  Democrats  and  some  BepuhUcane 
on  the  other  side  of  that  quesUon.  So  I  regard  It  as  not  a  partisan 
poUtieal  <|usatlon. 

Ify  fdlow  ottlsena.  I  ban  been  grateful  to  the  people  of  Texea 
for  the  great  honor  and  trust  which  they  have  repoaed  to  me  as 
their  junior  Senator.  But.  my  friends,  let  me  remind  you  that 
even  after  you  had  elected  me  and  commlsBloned  me  I  could  not 
^fi0k  a  vote  to  the  Senate,  I  could  not  lift  my  voice  to  the  Senate 
imtU  first  I  held  up  my  band  and  upon  all  that  was  holy  and 
■acred  took  a  solemn  oatb  to  uphold,  protect,  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  I  Applause]  That  was  the  only 
oath  reqiilied,  that  was  the  only  obligation  demanded,  that  waa 
the  only  duty  commanded,  and  to  that  oath,  my  fallow  eltlaens, 
I  aasumcd  no  obligation — ^I  assiimfKl  no  obligation  to  sumxnt  any 
plan  of  any  platform  of  a  political  party  when  it  violates  my 
superior  obligation  to  supp<»t  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Stotes.    [Prolonged  applause  and  cheers.] 

am.  or  bicbts 
Then  mattera  an  so  vital,  they  touch  so  totlmately  the  consti- 
tutional guarantiee  to  the  American  Bill  of  Bl^ts  and  to  the  vast 
stretch  of  our  Constitution  that  I  must  in  such  a  situation  fol- 
low my  conceptions  of  my  own  duty  and  my  own  obligations  to 
you.  to  the  people  who  have  trusted  me  and  to  the  Constitution 
which  X  ban  sworn  to  uphold.  [Applause.]  However  petaonally 
painful,  howevnr  politically  toexpedient  It  may  be  to  disagree  with 
the  views  of  the  President,  I  have  no  alternative  except  to  follow 
my  own  conception  of  duty  to  the  people  who  placed  to  me  this 
high  trust  and  the  lofty  obligation  that  I  owe  to  my  country  to 
preeerve  the  Constitution  as  I  foimd  It,  until  it  is  changed  by  the 
petite  themselves  to  the  manner  provided  by  the  Constitution. 
[ApplauM.]  

RXSTOBT   or   UUM8111 UT ION 

lly  countrymen,  after  the  Bevdutlonary  War  was  trltimphant 
and  after  the  Colonies  had  staggered  through  8  yean  of  chaos  and 
oonfualon  under  the  Confederacy,  they  met  at  Phlladrtphla  to 
draft  a  constitution  for  the  new  RepubUo.  The  men  who  sat  to 
that  convention  wen  learned  to  the  law,  they  were  learned  In 
human  nature,  they  wen  learned  to  the  sacrlflces  and  struggles 
of  tha  long,  bitter,  bloody,  heart-breaking  yean  of  the  Revolution. 
So  tbey  wen  alao  learned  to  the  history  of  Anglo-Saxon  tradi- 
tions: they  had  studied  to  the  courts  and  in  the  unlversltln  of 
England:  they  knew  the  struggles  for  free  government  since  the 
Greeks  met  on  their  hills  to  the  old  Amphictyonlc  Xicague  and 
other  Inatltutlona  of  sncient  Greece. 

cunai'iTunowAL  oovaamtsm 

So  when  they  ceme  to  make  this  constitution  they  wen  fresh 
fnm  thsir  esperluioeB  to  the  Coloniea;  they  still  felt  the  whip  of 
the  royal  ladk  to  the  laws  and  to  the  sacrlflces  which  had  been  laid 
upon  their  becks  as  subjects  of  a  foreign  king.  So  they  set  about 
-to  set  up  a  government — a  government  of  the  people — not  of  kings, 
net  of  rulsn.  not  of  parllamenta,  but  a  government  of  the  peo|^. 
atm<  In  eatabllahliv  that  government  they  wt  tip  three  branchn 

Ftrst,  they  said  the  Cuugren  shall  repreaent  the  lawmaking 
department,  riected  by  the  people;  they  provided  an  executive  to 
«Beute  the  law:  and  then  they  establlahad  a  supreme  court,  and 
^,K«^t  la  the  only  court  mentioned  to  the  Constitution — ^I  mean  the 
only  court  that  is  created  by  the  Constltutlan.  It  created  a 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stetn  and  then  left  It  to  Oongren  to 
^y^^i«fc  auch  other  inferior  courts  aa  tha  Congren  may  decide. 

Ify  frtenda,  it  provided  that  each  of  them  brancbw  wlthto  its 
own  proper  sphen  would  be  supreme.  It  provided  that  all  of  the 
lawmaking  powcn  should  be  to  the  Congress;  It  provided  that  all 
cf  the  judldal  powers  and  It  la  hen  to  the  Oonstttutioik— aU  of 
the  Judicial  powen  ahaU  be  to  the  courts. 

JUnCXAL  POWSI 

The  jndMal  arttctee  read:  ..  „  w^ 

"SacnoM  1.  The  Judicial  power  of  the  United  Stotce  shaD  be 
vested  to  one  Supreme  Court,  and  to  such  inferior  courts  as  the 
Congrcoi  may  from  time  to  time  ordato  and  establish.  The  Judges, 
both  of  the  Supreme  and  inferlar  courts,  shall  hold  their  oAoes 
dnrtoK  good  behavlar.  and  ahaU  at  atoted  tlmn  receln  for  their 
eerTtne  a^  r  i  iiiili  nnsatlon  which  shall  not  be  dimlnlahed  during 
their  oonttnuanoe  to  oOoe." 

They  then  provided  oertato  checks  and  balancea.    While  each 
iHmmuitMit  of  the  Government  is  supreme  wlthto  Ito  -own  sphen 
imdwtthto  Ito  own  funetkm.  the  thm  branchaa  go  to  make  up 
tba  whole  of  the  Government,  and  then  they  provide  for  certato 
~     ~         Ml  frni«f>«—  one  against  the  other.    In  other  words,  the 
amnjufci  the  Judges.    They  can  only  be  appototed  when 
torthaSsaate,  a  cheek  of  the  Senate  against  the  Biecn- 
ttn  and  a  dMCk  of  tha  Bmcntin  agatoat  the  courts.    It  providea 
^mjt  tiM  ViaaldBnt  may  nto  a  bUl.  ttus  che>*tog  the  Gongrees.  but 
bf  a  tWD-thb*  vote  that  IsgWIatlon  may  be  paased  over  the  nto. 
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n  provMee.  en  the  other  head,  that  the  oourto  can  be  cheeked  by 
reeeon  of  the  fact  that  they  put  to  the  hands  of  Oongren  the 
power  to  Inqieatdi;  if  a  Judgi;  is  corrupt.  If  he  Is  diahoneet,  If  he 
is  not  diligent  to  the  diadiarge  of  his  dutin  he  may  be  riwyi^^^i 
by  impeachment.  It  alao  provides,  ladln  msM  gentlemen,  a  num- 
ber of  che^s  and  balancm  all  through  the  Ooastttutlon. 

But  when  It  came  to  the  particular  Jurladlctlon  and  boundary 
of  each  dqiartment.  then  tlM  Judiciary  was  to  be  todqwndent 
of  the  Congren  and  of  tha  Szecutin,  and  tte  Kzeeutlve  was  to 
be  Independent  of  the  Congnna  and  of  tha  oourta,  and  the  Con- 
gress wlthto  the  lawmaking  power  was  to  be  independent  of  each 
of  the  other  branehn. 


Bow.  mf  frlenda.  that  grent  balann  of  power  has  existed  to 
the  C(»>stltutlon  of  the  United  Statn  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years — a  hundred  and  fifty  nan  of  glortous  American  history. 
Let  me  ny  to  you  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stetn 
when  created  l^  the  Ometitutlon  waa  unique  to  the  htatory  of 
the  world.  Than  la  no  other  court  like  it  on  this  nvdvtog  globe 
of  ours.  It  hae  attracted  the  admiration  and  mpeot  ocall 
etvlliaed  naUcms.  It  has  perf omed  and  win  oonttnue  to  perform 
lofty  pubUc  aervtee  In  holding  to  check  tte  Oongren  wlthto  tta 
boundariea,  tte  executive,  wlthto  tte  boundary,  and  tte  Stetn 
wlthto  their  proper  sphen  of  Jurlsdletton.  and  tte  Bederal  Gov- 
ernment wlthto  tta  proper  functions. 

Let  me  ny  to  you  tonight  that  to  a  dual  system  of  government 
such  M  we  powen.  a  government  of  Statn  and  then  another 
government  openttog  over  the  same  terrttory.  opemtlng  directly 
upon  the  same  dttoenshlp,  a  Pedmd  Government  wtttout  a 
Supreme  Court  to  tell  the  Psderal  Government  when  Its  bound- 
ary Une  stops,  and  without  saying  to  the  Statn  your  jurlsdletton 
is  here,  and  nowhen  else,  ean  you  conoeln  of  tlM  '>'»y»mifMi  and 
vexation  that  would  neceesarUy  ensue? 

SUte  leglslatum  and  State  authorltin  believing  that  ttey  had 
the  right  to  do  certato  things  would  do  them.  The  National 
Government  might  think  it  bad  the  right  to  do  them  and  would 
imdertake  to  do  them  and  Vxen  wotud  be  dashn  of  authority 
between  these  two  systems  of  oun  unheard  of  to  dvnieed  lands. 
Bur(q>ean  countrln  do  not  have  a  dual  system  such  as  that, 
lliat  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  maken  of  tte  Constitution 
foresaw  that  wltt  a  dual  syBtem  It  was  aheolutely  eanntlal  to 
han  a  Supreme  Court  to  ten  tha  Congren  when  to  stop,  to  teU 
the  Szecutin  when  to  stop,  to  teU  the  Statn  where  to  stop, 
to  teU  the  Federal  Government  Itaelf  when  to  stop. 

Fow^  wrm  uHrrsTioHB 

Tlien  man  than  that — mmre  than  that,  this  Government  is  a 
government  of  limited  powers.  My  ftlemls.  whenever  you  take 
from  tte  todlvidual  certeto  righto  and  turn  then  righto  over  to 
the  control  of  tte  Government,  you  an  subtracting  from  tte  sum 
of  human  liberty. 

So  when  the  maken  of  our  Constitution  came  to  make  the 
fundamental  law.  they  eald  thoe  an  oertato  n^hte  that  tnhen 
to  every  ettteen  which  an  above  the  readi  of  the  law;  they  an 
so  sacred  that  neither  the  Cang^rcn  nor  the  oourta.  nor  the  Execu- 
tive nor  the  Stetee.  nor  the  Federal  Government  itself.  tteU 
tovade  thon  nghte.  And  Oongren  said  If  then  ngbU  that  we 
an  giving  to  the  ctttesns  here  to  the  OonsUtutlon.  if  they  en 
to  be  secured  to  the  dtiaen,  he  must  han  a  forum,  he  must  han 
a  court  somewhen  to  eay  when  tton  righte  an  violated  and  wtasa 
they  an  secun. 

Ttierefon,  they  est  up  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
a  Court  to  which  any  citizen  may  appeal,  however  huntote  he 
may  be.  however  obaeun  he  loay  be.  however  ooor  he  may  ha— 
all  that  Is  required  is  that  he  possen  a  right; 'and  If  that  right 
In  violated  by  tte  Oongren  or  the  Prssident  or  the  oourte  or  a 
State,  he  may  lay  his  oaun  on  the  Supreme  Oourta  dsak  asal 
secure  vtodicatton  and  security  of  that  rteht  MtaiiMt  the  Govern- 
ment Itnlf.     [i^q^un.] 

Bow,  my  friends,  George  Wuhlngton.  the  Father  of  his  Country. 
WM  Preaidait  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  that  wrote  ttls 
Constitution.  What  did  Geor^  Washington  think  of  the  oourto 
when  he  waa  Prealdent  of  the  United  Statn  and  ^ipototed  mem- 
ben of  the  Bapmom  Cburt?  Be  ssid  that  he  oonaldered  the  Judi- 
cial system  tte  dhimt  pillar  upon  which  our  Bational  Government 
must  rest.  [Applaun.]  George  Washington,  ttough  he  be  dead, 
his  sacred  duet  qteaka  lap  ftoni  the  tomb;  he  had  been  through 
the  Bevolution:  he  had  auffered  the  tyranny  of  a  British  BJng;  he 
sat  to  tha  OonatitttUonal  Oonventton:  he  helped  write  this  docu- 
ment that  eet  xq>  the  Siqveme  Court;  and  he  tntlfln  that  he 
regards  U  u  the  chief  pillar  of  our  lihertice. 

James  Madlaon.  gnat  Democrat  ftom  Vliglnla,  had  men  to  do 
with  the  actual  drafting  of  the  OonsUtutlon  than  any  other 
member  of  that  Ouunntluu.  What  don  Ifr.  Madlsan  think  of  tte 
Supnme  Court  and  the  Oonetttntion?  In  issa.  long  after  he  had 
been  Secretary  of  State  and  8  yaan  Pinkltul  of  the  United  Stataa, 
to  Kttrement  yoodsr  at  hie  hone  near  Orange.  Va..  no  longsr  ea- 
tertatolng  poUUeal  amhttJnns,  laodtog  the  life  of  a  ooontry  aquhe. 
from  his  retirement,  wltt  the  rldi  rsOeetkme  and  rsooUeetians  of 
a  half  century  undv  the  Oonstltutlon.  to  speaking  of  the 
of  the  eourte  to  override  acte  of  Oi-ingms.  Mr.  Bfcillsnn  said 

"Wlthovt  a  eiqfnoiaey  to  the  expeettian  and  eanoltost  of 
(^eaktng  of  the  tawe)  woold  he  aa  mneh  a 
tothehaadsefaeoldlarwtthDutaBward  toit.   X 
able  to  aw  that,  without  such  a  view  of  the  subject,  the  Oonstita- 


^1 

—  supieme  law  of  tbs  land,  er  tint  tke 

uniformity  of  tte  Federal  authority  throu^  tho  perttee  to  tt  eouM 
be  preesmd.  or  that  without  this  uniformity  anarchy  and  «^lTiinliTn 
could  be  prevented." 

Then  an  inspired  words;  they  come  down  like  echon  fmn  the 
ban  to  which  the  Oonstttutlon  «n  drafted. 


XBCTAanAL  mavnu. 

Now.  ladln  and  gentlemen,  when  the  maken  of  tte  Constitution 
eet  up  tte  Supreme  Court  ttey  set  It  up  and  ttelr  conception  of  it 
waa  a  great  impartial  tribunal,  an  todc^endent  Court  omttm  nott- 
tog  to  the  Prealdent.  becaun  he  cannot  remon  them,  owing  nott- 
Ing  to  Oongren  becaun  tt  cannot  rsdun  their  salaries,  with  their 
tenun  for  life  aufllclent  to  matoteto  ttem  without  any  hope  of 
nward  which  may  actuate  ttem  to  rule  to  favor  of  the  rich  and 
the  powerful,  wtttout  any  fear  of  reporlaals  or  punishment,  btcawt 
they  could  only  be  removed  for  mleoonduet;  as  todspendent  ae 
any  body  whleh  could  be  constructed. 

X«t  me  say  tonight  to  nwtaking  to  you.  my  fnenda.  *;h^%  of  aU  the 
OQosideraUona  that  enter  toto  this  question,  the  one  that  is  most 
prominent  to  my  mind,  the  one  that  looms  abon  the  *^mn  of  tbs 
horlaon  like  a  mighty  mounteln.  is  tte  question  of  the  «~k- 
pandenn  of  the  OourU  lApiAaun.]  The  agn  of  the  ludgn  an 
secondary.  Tltey  an  man  todlviduato:  they  wlU  pan  Mnv  by 
deatt  or  rettrraaent  to  the  coum  of  time.  The  amount  of  their 
salarln  la  not  of  ixnportanoe.  But  when  you  strike  at  the  Inda- 
pendenn  of  a  court,  you  an  striking  at  tha  very  foundations  of 
the  court.    [  Applaun.  | 

Why.  my  fellow  dtlaene,  a  court,  whether  tt  is  a  Justtee  of  tte 
pean  court  or  a  county  court  or  a  district  court  or  tlie  Suprane 
Ooxnt  of  the  Xtolted  Statn,  a  court  that  is  not  indepeodentle  not 
a  court.  [Applaun.]  It  is  not  a  court;  it  is  merely  an  ~ 
tin  bureau. 

They  eoneede  thla  Ooart,  wltt  ite  lofty  function,  baa 
pan  upon  oonsUtutlonal  questions  and  great  issan  that  afleet 
the  dtiaenshlp  of  the  United  Stetsa.  but  then  sn  soi 
that  under  the  Oonstttutlon  then  is  nothing  to  the 
ttat  glvn  the  Ooun  the  rl^t  to  dedan  an  act  of  Ot 
oonsUtutlonal.    Now.  let's  sn  what  the  Oonstttutton 
OonsUtutlon  saya: 

me  Judicial  power  of  the  United  Statn  shaU  bi 
one  Supreme  Court."    What  don  that  meant    Why.  tt  i^wi 
aU  of  the  judicial  power  relating  to  the  Siqireme  Court  la 
to  that  body.    And  what  la  that  powert    Under  the  ^— i— .^<r  lav 
that  power  touchn  every  law,  whether  it  Is  a  oonsUtution  or 
whether  It  la  a  statute.    Now,  let's  sn  what  this  Ooostitutlon 


"The  Judicial  power  shaU  extend  to  all  oaen  to  law  and  eaultv 
arlatog  under  thla  OonaUtuUon."  Why.  my  countrymen,  then  to 
language  so  plato  that  a  tyro  may  understand  it.  Any  can  whkh 
can  rsach  the  Sivreme  Court  to  either  law  or  eaultr  that  arlan 
under  thto  Oonstttutlon  shaU  be  tried  by  that  Court.  Bow  to  the 
£?^*il^"1f™^  whether  a  law  arlsn  undsr  thto  OonstJUitlon 
or  without  It,  unlsn  it  has  the  power  to  oonstnie  that  OoMtl- 
tution  and  to  oooetrue  that  statute  and  to  ny  whether  that 
stetute  conforms  to  the  Oonstttutlon  or  to  contrary  to  It.  Under 
ttto  Oonstttutlon  tte  lawe  of  the  United  Statn  and  tnattoe  — ">^ 
or  which  ShaU  be  nmde  undsr  ttelr  author!^ — whatovw  tiiiatin 
an  made  must  be  made  under  the  authority  of  the  OosMtltutlon. 
How  could  the  Court  pan  upon  a  treaty  unlsn  It  detsmiasd 
whether  that  tmty  to  made  under  the  authori^  of  the  Oonstt- 
tutlon? 

comrrronow  euraan  law 

Neer,  letls  en  what  etoe.    "Thto  Oonstttutlon**— ttto  to 
arUde  VX — ICbia  Oonstttutlon  and  the  lawe  of  the  United' 
which  ShaU  be  made  to  pweuaan  thereof  and  aU  _ 

whldi  ShaU  be  made,  under  the  aothortty  «f  the  Untied 
ShaU  be  the  mapmnm  law  of  the  land,  and  the  Judgn  to      _ 
Stete  ShaU  be  bound  thereby,  anything  to  the  eonsUtotloa  er  lawe 
of  any  State  to  the  conlnry  notwithstanding." 

Under  that  artlete  it  aays  the  Oonstltirtlon  of  the  Utalted 
fltstn  thto  great  old  doeument — to  the  supreme  law  of  tho  ^r*4' 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  Statn  which  ahaU  be  made  to  pweii^ 
anoe  thereof  shaU  be  the  supmne  law  of  the  land  also.  In  ottsr 
words.  If  an  aet  of  Oongren  to  made  to  pureuanoe  of  the  CtaaattttH 
tlon.  it  to  legal;  If  It  to  not  made  to  pursuann  of  the  f»ffnatitu»Mi. 
tt  to  not  legal.  ^  ^^ 

And  how  ean  the  Oourt  decide  whether  a  law  to  to  imTsnanne  at 
the  Constitution  er  not,  wnlen  tt  hni  the  powei  to 
as  weU  M  the  power  to  ny  -jm."    Xnevttahly.  the  Oourt 
decide  when  any  law  comn  bsfon  li  aa  to  whetter  it  to 
pursuance  of  the  Oonstttutlon. 

The  Oonstltutlon  to  the  supreane  law  of  the  land.  Bow  can  It 
be  kept  siq>rems  hoer  can  It  be  siqxene  If  Cec«nn  mtm  pen  a 
law  contrary  to  the  Oonstltutlon,  and  not  have  tt  itorlareif  vn»m^ 
sUtuUonal? 

Why.  my  friends,  suppon  my  friend.  Walter  WoodaU  ton  a  outt 
to  ttie  Supnun  Omart;  he  aakn  the  elaim  that  hto  right  to 
derived  undsr  the  Oooetttntlon.  Wattsr  Tasllm  to  "  ~  ^^ 
to  the  suit;  he  dalnie  hto  tight  under  a  afeatuto  awds  bf 
The  Court  must  deolde  between  then  two  i*^g"rttt  eoe 
under  the  Canstttuttan  end  the  other  under  a 

that  the  OuneUtnUMU  to  ttoe  sniaenis  law  cf  tto 
theOourtdeddethatcawesoQit  torute  to  favor  of  Wallsr  Woodul, 
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hto  rtfH*  li 
Is  onqr  ■ 


•  (  . 


tof  tte  Oonctttotlflo.  while  Walter 

byatatulet  ^     ^ 

itT  frVfwto  and  Mtov  cMtaMW,  «&»  *ilm  lianluUl  made  tim- 

■net  laww  ha*  nndantood.  mad  wlikli  was  aooepted  oj^m 
Skirts  UBtted  BMW  piMttally  wttliont  quastfcn  for  nearly 

lUyaari.  , 

HOW.  117  ftlends.  It  ««  be  ol>««i;;db« -Iw^^ln  tt^^ 
,.ii.,iJ.»If  oonvenaoorwben  the  Oonstmitum  was  5*?? J"%!S 
ttSS^tS  wt^pwtlctoants  in  Uie  debate  tb»t  ttoe  <^ 
whl^  waTbelBg  matedwouklbaTe  the  powy.  and  »  "bould  be 
ttTdotyto^Slaw  arts  oC  OoncrHs  unoonrtmmonal  wben  tbsy 

^taikddlttan  to  that,  before  the  Berolutlon— I  »««.  •««  ^ 
Be!^la«kn^  bc^  the  Oonstmitton-durlng  the  days  of J^ 
SSSrS  oSfSfattcn.  e™  State  »««5Jf»°r^»S^iSe 
'  stttotlon  and  Its  own  lawa.  >nd  Ina  nmnby  i^^J^SS-Sfil 
eowts  had  therttoCora,  before  the  Confentlon  me*.  <l«»^  *^*2 
•etoof  m  to^S^D*  uaooMtttutlaBal.  as  bdnf  In  Tiolatlon  o( 

Xbm  State  eoostltntloo.  *^»^i^  .»<«  it  was 

Ibttt  theory  was  tmetapy  •omp!*'  S^»v^?SS;  ^JJeTS 

'^y."'»?*«2S?'::S^uDd.r  the  O-onl-^;^^  ui^*  the 
OolmL^  ool^ato  denooneed  tewa^oC  Kmc  a««>lMj><f^J£S 

they  iCBOMd  many  0*  thsm  and  zcfussd  to  o»^J^«™  J*SSf!  S 
S£  toSry  SS^hey  ware  unoonstltutlooal  because  tlolattve  of 


Statca.  either  in  convention  or  to  the  legislature  of  the  SUte^ 
About  3  Tears  ago  we  paasMl  upon  a  oonrtltutlonal  amendment 
oftheee  llnlted  States.  The  people  voted  upon  It:  It  dldnt  take  a 
year  to  wtoe  out  of  existence  the  eighteenth  amendment  by  a 
vote  of  the  people  themselves,  and  there  is  now  no  doubt  at  all  as 
to  whether  that  amendment  ts  a  part  of  the  Constitution  or  not. 
It  requires  no  Siqveme  Court  to  decide  It. 


8»  this  to  no  iww  doctrine.  »  has  tnhewd  to  tte  ba^ofttie 
ttwaoa  law  M  dahMd  In  tho  Ooloniei^  tt  Is  In  the  Constitution 
Stfudtt  has  tha  venoratkm  of  a  csBtnry  and  a  quart«  of  cus- 
tooMkadpStSoe  to  thM  iniltad  atfttea.  Bo  when  you  hear  theae 
MteaarttoTthe  Supreme  Ooort  has  no  authority  to  dodUue  an 
SS^Cte^^mS^onal.  well,  that  is  chasln«  a  buttol^: 
that  la  chSin«  a  will-o'-the-wisp:  It  Is  a  power  and  »  right  eeteh- 
Sm  l^mdamentally  to  the  hnr  of  this  Nation,  and  recogntoed  by 
•fanT  iM^iarttoe  aofvrnmfliit.  Bo  tonlfht  I  say  to  you  that  the 
■ffOMMTiriateh  la  betog  urged.  aooQffdii«  to  my  mind,  would  under- 
SSIetho  independence  of  the  Supreme  Court. 


k 


tt  to  Hid  that  Ms  purpoee  to  to  get  nd  of  all  Judges  over  70 
Tears  rf  age.  but.  my  Wenda,  tt  doesnt  do  that.  Kvery  Judge  who 
S^Mto^iBBBto  rnmns  on  the  Court,  but  additional  Judges  are 
^B^tMl  to  the  nonbar  of  6.  untU  the  total  number  becocnes  16. 

Ttewtfer  the  popoaa  of  getttog  rid  of  the  old  Judgea-they 
n  w  iw»  iwr  •^»^T»JfZ,J^  1^4^  CODgreas  a  retirement  law 

Court  JwUeea  who  have  aerved  10  years  and 


m«.»ratiTe  now  We  Just  paaaed  to  the  Congress  a  retirement  law 
Siiiilima  SUBMBO  Ooort  Juatleea  who  have  aerved  10  years  and 
STwS.  rfaJTto^^  00  fun  pay.  That  should  b«ve  been 
SZ  taJ^OM^aa.  but  it  wMnt.  lUs  sltOAtlon  might  have 
ZZ^mmSLi»A  had  tlMt  been  tho  law.    But  the  old  Judges  do  not 


baen'aiofwted  had  that  been  the  law.  But  the  old  Judges  do  not 
!!^S^arWltt«ad  offbythtowst  fothattonotthe  mirpose. 
»Sfi  iSiSrvSioftewr  the  pRip£l  boldly  declare  tkat  the 
le^MBpoae  to  to  pot  on  six  new  Judges  with  preconcrtved  opto- 
^^  wM^Breeonc^ffed  ▼!•«>.  with  pneoneelved  eaneeptkna about 
,  wi*o  >-..g^  ^ij^  ,^  Q„^  pendtog  before  the  Oofurt  or  hatve 
Btly^Nen  peadtov  before  tho  Ooort.  and  ttiat  tlM  plan  and 
mmMM  to  to  Dut  tboae  Jodgea  on  for  the  purpoee  of  changing  the 
SSStonof  the  Court  (Sd  reverrtig  to  the  middle  of  ttie  game 
whito  the  otayers  an  oa  tho  Said  the  eonrses  of  these  deetanas. 
Z£g>«w«S«M  poUetos  of  the  Boprame  Court.  (Applauae.] 
n^tbo  tho  poipoao    and  that  to  what  many  of  the  pro- 


ttMl  bo  the  porposa.  then  that  purpose 
would  ihjalmj  the  Independence 


1 


LM 


■ay  to  yoo  tonight  that  If  that  liioold  bo  done,  that 
wm  itoe  19  to  fioDa  us  to  all  «C  the  lopf  years  of  the 


Let 


to«ho4 
Do  700 
Bol  be  te 


WMOtt  to 


admlntotrstk»  obtaBi  power,  and 

^       Am  Democrats  stained  the  Court. 

'wo  hovo  aalnach  right  to  rcotodc  as  they  have  had.  and 
thsnby  add  anoogh  Jodgea  so  that  we  will  h&ve  •  re- 
Court,  a  Ooort  titet  wlU  do  the  bidding  of  thto  reae- 
MtaitototfattoCL  and  with  the  testrumentallty  of  that 
eotft  wo  win  omtmow  and  lOiNal  by  lodlcWl  enactment  an  of 
^^  1  OB  tho  Ototuto  books  by  thto  admtntotratlon 


^^V^«*i  that  sort  of  a  preeedentf    We  may 

Tito  UkaOhood— to  the  htotory  of  Amerl- 

tba  parttoa  dian«B.  and  whenever  the 

teto'po—  Hmt  bo*  only  undo  what  to  now  pro- 

bot  thay  probably  win  perpetrate  a  more  galUng 

the  people  of  that  day  and 


Let  me  say  to  you  that  this  proposal  to  a  mere  expedient.  R 
ml^t  result  in  a  reversal  of  these  decisions,  and  then  another 
Court  with  added  members  could  reverse  them  again,  ami  we 
win  have  gotten  nowhere.  But  if  we  submit  a  constitution^ 
amendment  so  plain  and  so  clear  and  so  exact,  as  there  can  be 
no  F««««riMUiT«t4in^«"g,  no  Supreme  Court  on  earth  can  then  faU 
to  w>gw  to  a  dear  decision  as  to  the  power  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
omment  and  as  to  the  power  of  the  States. 

When  I  took  the  oath  to  suftport  the  Ccmstltutlon.  X  took  an 
oath  to  smmort  aU  of  it;  X  took  an  oath  to  sunxirt  that  part  of  tt 
T>M»>tt  Miys  If  you  want  to  amend  the  Constltutlcm.  thto  to  the  way 
to  do  It  [applause],  and  having  sworn  (i4)plauae)— and  ha.vlng 
sworn  and  pnsntoed  that  X  wlU  amend  It  to  the  legal,  oonstltu- 
^tfff^f  way.  I  am  not  willing  to  amend  It  to  subtorfuge  or  Indirec- 
tion or  araund  the  comer.  I  want  to  amend  It  out  to  the  open 
before  aU  of  the  people,  to  the  white  light  of  the  public  forum 
where  aU  the  worid  can  see  what  we  are  doing  and  how  we  are 
<l^:«Hig  It.  And  then  when  I  do,  I  want  a  Supreme  Court  Independ- 
ent, owliog  no  hc^»e  of  reward,  feeling  no  fear  or  threat  from  C<m- 
greai.  not  under  the  control  at  the  President,  not  under  the  con- 
tool  of  the  Congress,  not  under  the  ccmtrol  of  anybody  except  their 
fonsffi^iy^  and  their  totegrity  and  their  leamtog.     (i^jplause.] 

COUVr  mOSPXWPKHCK  assobxd 

Tt»  Independence  of  the  Court  to  more  Important  than  any 
other  anect  of  thto  matter.  And  so  when  the  Constitution  makers 
came  to  make  the  Constitution,  they  took  care  to  see  that  the 
Court  was  independent.  They  prevented  the  President  ftom  re- 
movms  them.  Congrees  cannot  remove  except  on  Impeachment 
throuSi  charges.  It  provided  that  their  pay  could  not  be  ^ato- 
ished  by  Congrees:  it  provided  that  their  tenure  should  be  for 
life  In  an  endeavor  to  remove  every  temptotion,  to  an  endeavor 
to  make  them  able  to  withstand  pressure  from  whatever  quarter 

Tliey  established  thto  lofty  great  tribunal  with  the  high  Impress 
of  the  NaUon.  to  which  these  st\q)endous  issues  and  these  mighty 
questions  might  be  Utigated— for  them,  for  the  people.  Thto  Con- 
stitution belongs  to  you.  Who  made  it?  Why,  my  friends,  the 
oeoDle  made  the  Constitution.  They  made  it  when  they  ratlfled 
Itthey  made  it  when  they  fashioned  it  by  their  delegate  at 
Phllad&phla:  they  made  It  when  they  ratified  It  and  conflrmed  It 
In  their  State  conventions. 

FOWKB  BXLOMGS  TO  PBOFLX 

XiBt  me  my  here  tonight  that  the  power  which  the  Siqireme  Oowt 
wields  does  not  belong  to  the  Court;  it  belongs  to  ^  P«oi»«  *»» 
VoTttie  power  there  to  the  Court  through  the  Constitution.  The 
boMr  that  the  Congrem  wields  does  not  belong  to  the  Oonyesr. 
It  belongs  to  the  people,  because  the  people,  when  they  adopted  the 
ConstttnUon,  said.  "We  delegate  to  the  Congrees  the  power  to  make 
tows."  The  power  which  the  President  exercises  does  not  belong 
to  the  President:  It  belongs  to  the  P«>pl«<tf  «>•  ^^  ^'f** 
who  to  their  Constitution  said  In  effect,  •*We  wlU  part  with  thto 
power,  we  wUl  delegate  It  to  the  President  to  be  exerted-^or 
whom?— not  for  himself,  but  for  us."  ^    .  ^^    «_**-.^ 

And  so,  my  friends,  tonight  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Btotes  to  the  creature  of  the  people.  It  is  their  Instrument:  It  to 
their  servant,  and  the  power  that  it  exerts  to  the  sovereign  and  tha 
majestic  power  of  a  mighty  peq^e.  ^^^ 

NowTlet  us  see-^et  us  see;  they  derive  every  ounoe  of  their 
tartodletlai  from  the  power  of  the  peopto  to  the  Constttutlon. 

I  cannot  vote  and  X  shaU  not  vote  to  Inqialr  or  destroy  the  Inde- 
pendence of  that  great  Court  that  has  to  Its  keeping  the  rl^ts  of 
evunrcltlaen  to  thto  haU  [^)plau8el  and  the  protection  of  thoee 
rights  [apptouse] — and  the  protection  of  thoee  rights  against  the 
Oovemment  Itself. 

Why.  you  havent  any  rights  If  you  cannot  assert  them  »g*to»t 
the  Government.  [Applause.]  If  the  Congrem  can  take  away  your 
rights,  you  have  no  rl^ts;  if  the  President  can  take  them  away, 
you  have  no  ri^ts;  If  the  Judges  can  take  them  away,  you  have 
no  rights.  And  so  here  to  thto  old  Constitution  of  oure  there  are 
41  prohibitions  against  the  Oovemment.  41  things  which  ^e  Ooj" 
emment  cannot  do  to  the  citizens.  How  to  the  eltteen  gotog  to 
secure  the  protection  of  those  rights  against  the  Government  itself. 
unices  he  can  go  to  yonder  to  an  unbiased,  to  an  Impartial,  to  an 
imafraid.  to  a  courageous,  to  a  wise,  to  a  patriotic,  to  an  todepend- 
ent  court  that  owes  ito  seat  and  its  tenure  to  nobody?    lAppIauoe.] 

OOUST  IS  OSXAT  ACXNCT 

Ify  friends,  the  personaUty — the  personality  of  the  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court  to  of  llttto  ccmsequenoe.  These  old  men  that 
they  meak  of  at  most  can  only  be  here  a  abort  time;  either  by 
desth  orrettrement  they  win  pass  away:  but  the  Court— the  Court 
to  an  tnrtltutlan;  the  Court  must  not  be  destroyed:  It  must  sur- 
vtvo:  It  murt  oonttoue  aa  a  great  agency  of  govcmmeot  for  the 
matotananm  of  the  rights  of  the  peopto.    {AppUum.] 

Ky  fonov  ctUmns.  the  independence  of  the  Court  to  of  far 
tamortaam  to  tha  guarantiee  to  the  BOl  of  Bli^tak  to  tho  ~ 
-    -"-       1  uouMs  of  the  States,  to  ths  proper  boundaries  of  r^ 
•nttoritlea.  too  'rrr"**^"*  to  keep  to  check  tho 
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and  ttte  Bsecutlve  and  the  toferlor  courts,  to  destroy  or  to  weaken 
or  to  impair  Its  independenou. 


LAW 

Ladieo  and  gentlemen,  Anurtca  gave  to  the  world  Its  conception 
of  a  written  constitution;  tho  American  Constitution  U  significant 
In  the  history  of  the  world.  It  to  a  written  oonsUtuUon.  In 
Europe.  England  has  no  written  consUtuUon.  Most  of  the  so-called 
constitutions  of  Europe  are  on  a  tevel  with  legislative  enactments- 
they  are  not  real  constitutions  in  any  aenee;  they  may  be  altered 
or  changed  or  repealed  by  p»rliament  or  congrem  at  its  wUl;  but 
here  to  America  the  foundera  said,  to  effect: 

"We  want  to  put  down  to  writing  to  a  great  solemn  document  the 
powen  of  government  and  the  rights  of  the  citlnn  which  the  Gov- 
ernment cannot  treapam  upon",  and  so  they  put  it  down  to  writing. 

Ify  frtonds.  with  a  written  constitution  how  can  those  rights 
ever  be  maintained  iinless  somewhere  there  to  an  authority  to  pam 
upon  the  acto  of  the  Congress  and  the  acts  of  the  President,  azMl  to 
see  wliether  thorn  acts  violate  the  rl^ts  guaranteed  to  the  dtlaen. 
Suppom  the  Congrem  dom  "^'"•^tng  which  the  Constitution  mys 
It  shant  da    If  there  to  no  court  to  stop  it.  why  it  goes  on,  and 

you  have  to  obey.    Suppoee  the  President  should  do  ■nmr^>»»"g 

any  Prssldent  should  do  something  that  he  had  no  right  "p4tr  the 
Constitution  to  do?  Unless  there  to  a  court  to  inilism  your  righta. 
what  can  you  do? 

mnk&MXMTAXXT  PLAIW 

Why.  my  frtenda.  tt  to  abaoiutely  elemental— tt  to  so  fundamental. 
It  to  ao  iriato  to  ereryoue  who  knows  anything  of  the  history  of 
the  United  Statm  and  Its  poUtleal  and  governmental  hMtltntlons 
that  it  to  remarkable  th»t  anyone  Should  question  the  necessity — 
the  imperative  neoeaslty— of  a  great  Supreme  Court  to  pam  upon 
theae  vital  questions. 

A  written  Constitution  cannot  be  matotatoed  without  an  tode- 
pendent  and  a  fearlem  Court.  If  the  Court  to  umln  the  Influence 
of  the  Executive  he  might  my  that  "Thto  law  that  was  pmaed.  or 
tbta  Executive  act  which  I  have  done,  must  be  ujAield  by  you", 
then  it  would  be  tq>hdd,  whether  it  was  to  accordance  with  the 
Constitution  or  It  was  not.  Do  you  want  that  kind  of  a  system? 
Do  you  want  to  forsake  the  traditions  and  the  history  and  the 
gifHious  record  of  America  under  our  great  constitutional  system 
of  ISO  yeare  and  embrace  the  doctrine  that  the  elttaen  and  hto 
rights  shall  be  subject  to  the  unbridled  control  of  the  Congrees 
and  of  the  Executlvb?  I  do  not  think  you  do.  [Applause.] 
DZCTSTOaiAL  oovxamcKifTS 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  me  remtod  you.  I  spoke  of  European 
situations.  In  Germany  tonight  the  citisens  of  Germany  have  no 
Supreme  Court  such  as  we  have  here  to  which  the  cltlan  may 
aiHieal  for  his  Ufe  or  hto  liberty.  The  Government  of  Germany 
la  the  absrtute  master  of  the  lives  and  Ubertles  of  the  pet^le  of 
that  land.  And  you  know  the  melancholy  stories  and  the  melan- 
choly cries  that  come  out  from  Germany.  In  Russia  there  to 
no  Supreme  Court  such  as  oure  to  which  the  cltlxen  can  appeal 
for  protection  from  the  Government  itself,  and  the  result  to  that 
the  cltten  and.  hto  property  and  hto  Uberty  and  hto  life  are  ab- 
solutely subject  to  the  dictates  of  whoever  to  nmning  the  Govern- 
ment of  Russia  for  the  moment.  Tou  heard  echoing  acrom  the 
Atlantic  the  rettle  of  musketry  only  a  few  weeks  ago  when  scores 
of  Russian  cittoens  were  Itoed  up  against  a  wall  and  shot  by  the 
military  in  a  court-martial  trial. 

My  friends,  Italy  has  no  supreme  court  to  which  the  dttoen 
may  appeal  like  we  may  here  against  the  force  of  the  Government, 
and  the  reeult  to  that  the  Italian  Parliament  and  the  Italian 
ruler — Uie  Premlo? — are  the  abeolute  autocrats  of  the  lives  and 
liberty  and  property  of  the  people  of  Italy. 

Do  we  want  such  a  constitution  here  to  America?  The  govern- 
ment to  master  whatever  it  decrees  to  the  tow.  regardless  of 
constltutlan.  becaom  It  has  none  except  a  statutory  constitution. 

I  want  to  revert  Just  a  little  bit  now  to  my  to  you  that  here 
to  America,  that  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  only  trlbxmal  on  earth 
that  may  say  to  the  Government  itself.  "Thus  far,  and  no  further, 
may  you  go  against  your  cttmens." 

A  distinguished  Engitohman,  the  great  historian.  Bockto.  once 
mid  of  the  American  Dedaratlan  of  Independence— 41sten  at  them 
words:  "In  1776  the  Americans  laid  before  Europe  that  nobto  decla- 
ration, which  ought  to  be  hung  up  to  the  niirsery  of  every  fcing 
and  emblaxoned  on  the  porch  of  every  royal  palace." 

He  was  talking  about  the  Declara.tion  ot  American  Xndqiend- 
ence.  You  know  what  that  Declaration  contains.  Among  the 
great  list  of  charges  which  it  toys  at  the  feet  of  Eitog  George  It 
says — In  that  Declaration  one  of  the  causes  of  the  revolution 
agatott  King  George  it  mys:  "He  has  made  Judges  dependent 
upon  hto  win  alone  for  the  tenure  of  their  office  and  the  amount 
and  payment  for  their  salartos." 

When  Thomas  Jefferson  penned  that  great  Dedaratlon  he  re- 
membered that  King  George  held  the  Judges  to  hto  hand,  and  said 
who  might  serve,  and  how  long  they  should  serve,  and  rJaimf^ 
the  right  to  fix  their  satories.  and  one  of  the  things  against  which 
^e  American  Colonists  rebelled  wm  a  Judiciary  controlled  by  the 
King.  And  so,  when  they  establtohed  thto  Government,  the 
^terlcans.  remembering  the  Jtidlclary  that  was  subeervlent  to  the 
British  Government.  King,  and  Parliament,  set  up  thto  Court  and 
made  it  Independent  and  made  It  secure.  They  placed  It  so  high 
that  the  hand  of  Congrem  could  not  reac^  it;  they  placed  it  in  a 
posltKm  where  the  Executive  could  not  sway  It  and  oould  not 
tofiuence  It,  leaving  to  them  and  theh-  conscience  and  their  duty 
mul  their  patriotism  to  meet  the  great  issues  of  that  time. 


;UCTIOM   ICS&MS  DAWi 


MOW.  shaU  we  change  that  magnificent  conception?  Shall  wo 
to  a  moment  of  exasperation,  because  of  a  few  decisions  that  do 
not  suit  us.  destroy  a  great  instrument  that  has  been  the  glory  of 
American  Jurisprudence  and  the  glory  of  American  Ufe— an  insti- 
tution for  ISO  yean?  Shall  we.  in  a  moment  of  petulance,  do  that 
which  to  the  yean  to  come,  yonder  to  your  children.  p»''>»»pt  to 
your  children's  children,  way  down  the  road  of  thto  Bepubllc. 
may  rtoe  up  to  damn  and  condemn  us?  I  dont  think  we  want 
to  do  that.     (i^ptouM.) 

Just  a  Uttle  and  I  am  done.  Let  me  give  you  a  little  more  his- 
tory; let  me  give  you  a  little  more  consututlanal  history,  with 
which  I  am  sure  most  of  you  are  familiar,  a  history  as  it  affects 
the  liberty  of  tho  Individual  and  the  power  of  the  Court  to  pcotoct 
its  ettlaens. 

One  of  the  greatest  decisions  to  the  history  of  America  to  tho 
ICUllgan  cass.  MlUlgan  was  a  dttoen  of  Indiana.  I>urlng  tha  Wv 
between  the  States  he  vras  a  southern  sympathlmr,  and  he  gave 
utterance  to  hto  sympathies.  President  Ltoooto  ordered  him  ar> 
rested  by  the  military  authorltlm.  He  ordered  him  hauled  befoco 
a  military  court  convened  by  the  commandtog  general  of  the  De- 
partment of  Indiana,  mulgan  was  triad  by  that  fMasml  mUltary 
court.  He  was  sentenced  to  death.  PlnaUy.  in  1808,  or  1888.  per- 
haps it  was.  hto  attorney  sued  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  It 
flnaUy  reached  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statm  That 
Court  hdd  that  he  had  not  had  the  right  of  a  trial  by  Jury,  one 
of  the  most  sacred  pnsaemtaiis  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  The 
Constitution  mys  that  a  dttosn  shaU  have  tho  right  of  tttal  by 
Jury  to  Vbderal  oourta. 

supaxm  comrr  xuuira 

When  that  caae  reached  the  Supreme  Comt.  Judge  David  Davto. 
a  RepuMlcan.  but  a  great  and  an  honest  man.  rendered  Che  ded- 
slon  to  that  cam.  It  held  that  since  Federal  eourto  to  rnHt^nn 
were  open  during  the  entire  time  and  were  expected  to  have  busi- 
ness tranmcted  wlthto  them,  that  ICUlgan  was  entitled  to  be 
tried  to  a  civil  court  and  was  entitled  to  a  Jury  trial.  It  held  that 
the  trial  before  the  military  tribunal  was  void;  that  the  action  of 
the  Executive  was  unconstitutional. 

Here  we  have  a  brave,  coinageous  Bepubllcan  Court — Repub- 
licans, all  of  them— rtstng  up  and  mylng:  "ICr.  President,  powerful 
as  you  may  be.  President  of  the  great  Republic.  Commander  to 
Chief  of  the  Army  and  Havy.  you  are  not  powerful  enou^  to 
order  a  private  dtisen.  no  matter  how  humble  he  may  be.  no 
matter  how  odious  hto  conduct  might  have  been,  no  matter  how 
much  passion  and  prejudice.  ICr.  President,  you  cannot  fnnyyr^KoA 

that  that  cltixen  be  denied  hto  right  under  the  Constitution a 

Jury  trial  in  a  dvil  court,  and  be  tried  by  a  military  tribunal.'* 
[Apptoum.] 

■ULWAax  or  usxarr 

Let  me  read  you  Just  a  little  of  what  Judge  Davto  said  to  that 
decision.  It  reads  like  a  bugto  call  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  Here 
to  what  he  said — Judge  Davto.  to  the  course  of  the  c^lnlon  of  the 
Court,  said:  ntHe  Constitution  of  the  United  States"— hear  me 
now— "The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  a  tow  for  rulen 
and  peopto,  equaUy  to  war  and  to  peace,  and  coven  with  the  shtold 
of  ito  protection  aU  rtowm  of  men  at  aU  Umes  and  under  aU  etr- 
cumstances.  No  doctrine  tovolvtog  more  pemldous  oonsequencM 
was  ever  Invented  by  the  whim  of  man  than  that  any  of  iU  pro* 
visions  can  be  subtended  during  any  of  the  great  >«i£^n'*tef  of 
government." 

There  to  a  grnt  Court  unafraid  of  the  President,  unafmid  of  a 
Congress,  unafraid  of  the  powen  of  both  of  them,  mylx^  to  the 
President  and  to  a  fanatical  Congress,  stirred  by  rasslmi  and 
hatred  of  the  South,  mylng  to  both  of  them:  "Tou  have  vloUted 
the  Constitution.  It  to  true  that  the  man  at  bar  hm  odium  all 
over  him.  and  he  to  humble:  but  he  has  a  right,  and  that  right  to 
given  to  him  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  be  tried 
by  a  civil  Jury  in  a  civil  court."  And  Ifr.  BfiUlgan's  life  wm  mved 
becaum  the  Court  was  brave  enough  to  uphold  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  Statm  against  both  the  President  and  riiiMiiisa 
(i^iptonm.]  Thank  God  for  such  a  Court:  may  we  always  have 
such  a  Court.     (Applatms.) 

TO  am  s  KUMsx 

Let  me  my  here  now  that  X  dont  pretend  that  I  always  agrso 
with  the  Supreme  Court.  I  dont.  I  think  the  Supreme  Ooort 
has  made  mistakes.  Do  you  know  anybody  that  has  not?  I  think 
Congrem  makes  mistakes.  I  know  many  Prsstdento  of  the  United 
Statee  have  made  mtotakea.  My  friends,  of  courm.  it  makm  mto- 
takm:  but  becaum  it  makm  mtotakm  to  no  rsason  for  itosliujli^ 
it  or  Impairing  ito  opportunity  to  cure  thom  "'*t*fkw  and  to  ad- 
minister ito  functions  according  to  the  tow  and  Its 
and  the  Constitution. 

Where  to  there  any  Instrument  to  the  world  which  to  maa- 
whlch  to  not  foU  of  Caulto?  We  have  no  other  people  out  of 
which  to  make  Jodgm  except  human  beings.  Thsre  to  aobody 
dm  except  human  betoa,  and  oourto  made  up  of  human  botf^i, 
Just  m  Congrem  to  made  up  of  htmaan  betoga.  and  lettolahiiiM. 
and  Governors,  and  Presidents,  and  everybody  etoe.  am  subjset  to 
making  mists  Ires;  and  If  thom  mtotakm  are  hcwmst  iw««fe>irf  they 
may  be  corrected:  if  they  are  oomqit  mtoteikm,  tha  courts  an  apta 
tat  their  puntohment.  snd  Congrem  to  open  for  thdr  Impeachment. 


dvn. 
Now.  a  little  more  htotory.    Many  of  you  dont  remesrtier 
ooaaUy,  but  you  remember  the  hMcry  of  that  dark  and  dtomal 
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pwlod  tta  the  War  between  the  SUtee— that  cruel  period  that  we 
iSwto  ae  the  days  of  Reconstruction.  Let  me  remind  you  that 
^  aooth  had  be4  dlrfnuichlaed:  it«  Members  ^^J^.^^ 
tarn  Ooogicaa.  It»  lair  field?  had  been  ravaged  by  war.  Its  slaves 
had  been  Iwed.  The  courageous  soldier  that  had  carried  tne  oan- 
^  aTuM^nfederacy  had  been  rwjulred  to  take  test  oaths,  de- 
nted the  right  to  hold  office,  denied  the  right  to  vote;  and  the 
8<mth  was  stricken  with  suffering:  and  a  rabid  majority  In  the 
Unltwl  States  Oongreas.  led  by  that  «>""»««t.*»t*^!f-  «°^<^^  *^ 
most  oppteaslve  and  the  most  rigorous  laws  ^5^^^"?*  ^«'^"^^" 
SToaaSon  and  prejudice  could  devise  ror  the  regulation  ofthe 
amittTo^  of  Soie  Uw*  was  called  the  clvU  rights  bm.  What 
S^  ttat  tow  provide?  It  provided  that  anybody  In  the  South 
who  duited  to  colorwl  people  the  same  facUltlea  In  hotels  and 
in  boanUng  house*,  and  in  theaters,  and  trains,  or  In  any  other 
DubUe  anembly.  should  be  subject  to  a  penal  offense,  and  either 
to  a  heavy  fine  or  to  imprisonment  In  the  penitentiary.  If  you 
refused  to  place  youn^  upon  social  equality  with  the  colored 
peopto  of  that  time  and  that  period,  you  became  a  fekm  and  a  law- 

Of  eourae.  tbt  tew  waa  unconstitutional,  but  Oongreas  passed  it. 
n  wan  aigiMd  by  the  President,  who  said  it  was  legal.  Here  we 
had  the  Bieeutlva  and  Oongreas  iMpproving  this  law.  What  hap- 
ptnedt 

^^ally.  they  w«ra  able  to  get  the  eaae  into  the  Supreme  Court  of 
tba  United  SUtea.  and  what  did  that  Court  do.  though  it  was  a 
BmubUcan  Court?  It  held  that  that  act  was  unconstitutional  and 
void;  it  held  that  that  act  invaded  the  righto  of  the  SUtes  in  con- 
troUlxig  their  own  internal  affairs  and  In  regulating  their  police 
power.  

OOVST  B  AtTACKXD 

Why.  my  friends,  what  did  they  do  in  Oongreas?  They  immedi- 
ately in  Congress  demanded  to  destroy  the  Supreme  Court  because 
it  had  upheld  the  Constitution  in  favor  of  the  South.  There  arose 
a  demand  that  there  be  taken  away  from  the  Court  the  power  to 
hold  acts  imconatltutional.  And  if  President  Grant  had  had  hla 
way  the  South  would  have  had  to  live  under  all  of  that  agony  and 
suffering  irtilch  no  pen  and  no  tongue  can  depict;  and  if  the  Con- 
graaa  o<  the  United  Statea  had  had  Its  way.  in  spite  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  in  tplU  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  South  would  have 
had  to  live  on  t«rms  of  social  equality  with  their  recently  enfran- 
chised slaves,  and  to  drag  their  women  and  davighters  down  to  a  life 
at  infamy  and  degradation.  But.  thank  Ood.  we  had  a  Supreme 
Qrart  that  said  feariessly:  "Mr.  Oovemment,  Mr.  Congress,  and 
ffr  President,  you  cannot  invade  the  rights  ot  the  southern  people: 
you  cannot  invade  the  rights  of  her  private  citizens;  thus  far  can 
you  go.  and  no  farther."     [Applause.] 

cowTBOL  or  ELScnom 

That  is  only  one  of  a  whole  series  of  laws.  They  passed  another 
Inw  in  Ctmgreas  at  that  period  providing  for  Federal  control  of 
elsetlons  within  the  Statea,  and  making  it  a  Federal  offense  for 
SUto  officers  to  do  cerUin  things.  They  wanted  to  control  the 
election  machinery  of  the  South.  Ccmgresa  passed  it  and  the 
PceaMent  approved  it;  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Btates  again  a  Republican  Court,  but  an  honest  Court,  a  fearless 
Oourt-^osa  up  and  said.  *^ou  cant  do  it.  Mr.  President:  you  cant 
do  It.  Mr.  Oongreas:  these  people  have  rights  that  are  put  down 
bare  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

There  weie  other  cases  the  test  oath  cases.  Congress  passed  a 
Ii^v  that  every  southern  soldier  must  take  a  test  oath  before  he 
could  again  be  a  dtlaen.  That  test  oath  reqxilred  that  he  for- 
•wear  hla  sarvloe  in  the  Confederacy.  He  must  either  commit 
parlury  or  be  denied  dtlaenahlp:  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  tnatee  roes  up  and  declared  that  act  of  Congrees  xmcon- 
BtttuUonal:  yet.  if  Grant  had  had  his  way.  and  if  the  American 
f  I  I  g-|iM  had  had  its  way.  the  South  would  have  had  to  live  xmder 
tbi*  terrible  and  obnoKlous  law. 


TBOB 

Mam,  ladtea  and  gentlemen.  Z  hear  mu^  talk  by  so-called  lib- 
wiOo.  swrybody  talka  about  being  a  liberal.  Why.  my  frtenda, 
bow  any  liberal  would  want  to  dMtroy  the  constitutional  guar- 
antiee and  the  security  of  the  Supreme  Court  I  cannot  xmderstand. 
Ill*  OonaUtutlon  of  the  United  Stotes  when  it  was  adopted  was 
looltiwl  upon  as  pcdltlcal  Ubcralinn.  the  like  of  which  had  never 
in  the  history  of  the  worid.  Real  liberalism  means 
_  under  law.  and  under  the  Cooatttutlon  real  liberalism 
— eutlty  to  mdlvldaala  of  their  rt^ts  against  the  power  of 
govammmt.  Bat  theae  so-called  llberala  want  to  ccmfer  more 
power  on  the  Federal  Government.  That  means  more  power  over 
Uks  Individual  and  the  Iwannlng  of  hla  liberties  and  of  his  rights. 
X  am  a  liberal.  I  claim  to  be  a  liberal.  I  have  always  since  Z 
have  been  in  Congtcaa  voted  for  thoae  measures  which  were  re- 
^rttf^  as  liberal.  But  I  am  a  liberal  under  the  Constitution:  I 
am  a  liberal  under  my  oath  to  live  under  American  Institutions 
until  we  change  them  as  American  institutions  require. 

I  want  to  ask  theee  ao-called  liberals,  suppoee  Presldoat  Harding 
had  nqiMSted  the  power  to  appoint  six  Federal  Judgee  on  the 
Supreme  Court.  What  would  they  have  said?  I  say  they  would 
have  denounced  It  from  one  end  of  this  Republic  to  the  other. 

Buppoee  Mr.  Hoover,  Mr.  Liberal,  had  demanded  the  right  to 
•dd  sis  new  JusUees  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  purpose  of 
fl>>t«gt«g  Its  odmplexlon.  what  would  you  have  said.  Mr.  Liberal? 
Ton  would  hava  denounced  it,  and  have  abused  Mr.  Hoover  for 
prqMalng  it. 


Let  me  say  to  you  tonight  that  If  this  thing  Is  adopted.  It 
will  be  a  precedent  which  wlU  be  applied  In  the  future  to  not 
only  undo  acts  of  Congress,  but  to  heap  added  mistakes  upon 
our  heads. 

COUBT    PatriCCTS    LABOa 

I  see  In  the  press  that  some  prominent  members  of  organized 
labor  are  In  favor  of  this  plan.  Let  me  say  I  am  In  favor  of  the 
man  who  tolls— a  legislative  record  of  about  24  years,  beginning 
here  In  this  Chamber  in  1901.  reveals  that  during  my  entire 
career  I  have  voted  for  those  measures  which  secure  for  labor 
its  fundamental  rights— those  humane  measures  which  sought 
to  secure  to  the  man  who  tolls  a  fair  income  and  favorable  work- 
ing conditions,  and  the  right  to  be  heard  in  coUectlve  bargaining. 
Let  me  warn  labor  tonight,  be  not  deceived;  do  not  fear  but  what 
this  sort  of  a  precedent  may  rise  up  in  the  years  to  bring  about 

your  undoing.  

What  is  the  laboring  man?  Why.  my  friends,  whenevwr  yott 
turn  over  to  the  Oovemment  the  entire  control  of  Industry  and 
labor,  you  turn  over  the  control  of  the  laborer  himself.  Tonight, 
in  Italy,  the  man  who  labors  takes  a  Job  at  what  the  Government 
says  he  mvist  get;  he  takes  the  Job  and  works  as  many  hours  as 
the  Government  says  he  must  work,  and  If  he  does  not  like  the 
hours,  and  if  he  does  not  like  the  pay.  he  works  anyhow— he  works 
anyhow.  Why?  Because,  In  Italy,  that  laborer  does  not  have 
these  constitutional  guaranties;  because.  In  Italy,  there  Is  no 
supreme  court  that  can  say  to  the  Government.  "Tou  cannot  do 
this  to  this  cltlaen— to  this  laboring  man",  because  in  Italy  the 
Government  is  supreme,  without  a  constitution  but  vrtth  a  su- 
preme head.  Let  me  warn  the  laboring  man  that  to  Increase  the 
power  of  government  over  him  Is  going  to  decrease  his  liberty  of 
action  in  the  years  to  come.  Let  me  suggest  to  the  laboring  man; 
who.  in  America,  is  there  anyone  more  than  the  laboring  man  who 
needs  the  protection  of  his  rights  In  the  courts? 

Frequently  the  laboring  man  has  nothing  but  rights;  that  is  all 
he  has  The  rich  and  the  powerful  require  no  protection.  They 
may  secure  by  their  power  of  wealth  and  influence  protection 
without  the  aid  of  the  courts.  Only  about  15  percent  of  oxir  peo- 
ple are  people  of  substance,  or  of  wealth,  or  of  means.  Elghty- 
flve  percent  of  our  people  are  practlcaUy  without  means;  they  have 
no  wealth;  all  that  they  possess  are  these  guaranties  of  individual 
rights-  that  is  aU  they  have  to  take  to  the  cotu-thouse,  and  If  you 
take  those  away,  or  if  you  take  away  a  great  court  in  which  those 
rlKhts  can  be  preserved  and  maintained,  you  are  robbing  the  peti- 
tioner of  all  that  he  has.  So,  Mr.  Laboring  Man.  and  Mr.  Liberal, 
ponder  these  things. 

TBIAL  BT  JTJBT 

Now  What  is  the  need  of  the  laboring  man?  One  of  the  needa 
of  the 'laboring  man,  and  every  man.  Is  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury, 
This  Constitution  says  here  that  he  Is  entitled  to  a  trial  by  Jury. 
Why  if  Congress  should  pass  a  law  denying  a  trial  by  Jury  whero 
can  the  citizen  go  except  to  the  court  to  get  it?  But  you  will 
say  nobody  will  deny  the  right  of  trial  by  Jury.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  District  of  ColumbU,  and  in  several  other  cases, 
has  denied  the  right  to  trial  by  Jury.  And  only  the  Supreme 
Court  secured  the  right  to  the  petitioners  in  those  cases.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  in  the  MilUgan  case,  did  deny  the  right  of  a  trial  by 
Jury,  and  but  for  the  Supreme  Court  a  citizen  would  have  been 
hung  without  a  Jury  trial. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  Constitution  says  that  it  guarantees 
freedom  from  imreasonable  search  and  selzxire;  but  suppose  Con- 
gress passed  a  law  providing  for  unreasonable  search  and  seizure. 
what  redress  have  you  except  In  the  coxirto,  and,  if  need  be,  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States? 

The  Bill  of  Rights  says  that  no  person  shall  be  held  to  answer 
for  a  capital,  or  other  Infamous  crime,  except  on  an  indictment  by 
a  grand  Jiiry.  But  suppose  Congress  or  the  President  orders  a  dti- 
Ben  arrestod  and  tried  without  an  indictment,  how  can  he  get 
redress  except  in  the  courts,  and.  if  need  be.  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  Stotes? 

The  Constitution  provides  that  a  person  shall  not  be  subject  to 
botng  put  twice  in  Jeopardy:  but  suppose  Congress  provides  by  law 
that  he  can,  how  can  he  secure  that  right  except  in  a  cotut  of 
law  under  the  ConsUtution  to  secure  the  right  which  the  Consti- 
tution gives  him?  

COTTBT  FBOVrmS  SAnCTT 

It  Is  provided  that  no  citizen  shall  be  compelled  to  be  a  wltoess 
agmiDst  hlnuelf;  but  suppose  Congress  passes  a  law,  or  the  Presi- 
dent, through  his  military  or  Judicial  officers,  undertokes  to  make 
him  be  a  witness  against  himself,  where  can  he  get  redress  except 
In  a  court? 

It  is  provided  that  a  person  shall  be  confronted  with  the  wit- 
nesses against  him;  but  suppose  Congress  passes  a  law  that  he 
does  not  have  to  be  confronted  by  the  witnesses  against  him,  where 
can  he  get  redress  except  In  the  law  and  in  the  courto  under  the 
Constitution  which  gives  him  that  right? 

The  Constitution  says  that  the  natiire  of  the  accusation  agaiiist 
him  shall  be  made  known  to  him.  But  suppose  they  do  as  they 
did  in  England  300  years  ago,  drag  him  into  a  star  chamber,  a 
secret  court  where  he  has  no  right  to  know  the  charges  against 
him.  where  can  he  get  redress  except  In  the  Supreme  Court? 

The  Bill  of  Rights  provides  that  excessive  ball  shall  not  be 
required,  nor  cruel  or  unusual  punishment  Inflicted;  but  suppose 
I  Congress  or  the  President  changes  that  nile,  where  can  the  cltlaen 
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to  tbe  Siqpreme  Court  of  tte  United  States?  Wtera  wlB 
tlM  laboring  man  go;  where  wHl  tbe  liberal  go,  when  he  has  noth- 
ing to  take  to  oourt  tseept  theae  righta  that  his  Government  and 
the  OoDstitutton  of  his  Govecnment  give  to  him? 

I  wlU  vemlad  tbe  prees  here  ttmlght  that  ttte  Constitution 
guarantees  frwerti—  of  tbe  preaa;  but  suppoee  Oongraaa,  or  sumMae 
the  ritalckiMt.  through  hla  anUltazy  oOoecB,  ahould  undertake  to 
Ihnft  the  fceedom  of  tbe  preas  or  to  auppreas  tbe  praaa,  whore  caa 
the  preas  go  eaoept  to  the  eonrt.  and  If  need  be.  to  tbe  Supivme 
Oourt,  to  secure  Its  oonetltutional  guaranty? 

coMmTDnow  onm  fTiiinwt 

I  would  remind  you  that  tbe  Oooetituthm  gives  us  tbe  freedom 
of  ^>eech,  the  freedom  to  utter  xmr  thoughts,  so  long  aa  we  do  not 
trespass  upon  tbe  rights  of  auotber;  but  suppuae  an  arbttrarj 
Congress  or  Kxeeutlre  ahould  limit  tbe  right  of  free  speech,  where 
could  the  dtiaen  go  to  secure  the  asaertlon  and  malntenanoe  of 
that  right  except  to  tbe  highest  court  In  these  United  Statea? 

My  fellow  dtiaens,  all  of  these  rights — many  of  them  wblcb  X 
have  not  mentioned  here  ttnlght  but  wttb  which  you  are  famlbar — 
every  one  <rf  tbem  depends  vpon  tbe  Constitution  of  tbe  United 
States.  If  any  be  vkriated  by  Congrees.  or.  It  may  be,  violated  by 
the  President,  or  If  they  be  transgreaaed  toy  military  or  oUier 
oSoen  of  tbe  United  States,  tbe  cltlaen  baa  no  tribunal  to  wblch 
to  give  appeal  exoept  to  the  honoralrte  and  taiqiartlal,  and  eourage- 
ous,  and  iBdepeBdent,  and  patriotic  Supreme  Court  of  tbe  United 
Stotes.  Prakw  Ood,  that  we  rihaU  always  have  that  kbad  of  a 
eovBt.    lAppteuae.] 

OKHoinrcxs  tbai 


aw  XOBXKX 

Let  me  say  to  tbe  laboring  oaaa  here  tonight,  and  to  tbeae  ao- 
called  Liberals,  that  a  few  weeks  ago  I  sat  In  tbe  Stqnwme  Court 
room  at  Waatalngtm  wben  they  were  handing  down  deciaions. 
They  read  a  dedstoB  In  a  ease  tram  the  State  of  Oregon.  Tbe  de- 
fendant In  Oregon  waa  chargied  wUb  violating  a  State  law  oaUed  a 
law  against  ayitdtoallsm.  He  bad  been  tried  In  Oregon  and  sen- 
tenoed  to  •  y«an  in  tbe  paolteatiary.  What  were  tbe  facto  in  that 
case?  Ibe  facts  were  that  be  bad  attended  a  political  mnrtlng. 
a  so-«aUed  radloal  polltlral  Baeetiog;  be  bad  asade  no  speech;  be 
bad  saU  nothing  to  Incite  tbe  people  to  violence  or  tbe  laiiaHi^ 
of  the  law;  but  they  touad  hla  name  on  a  list  of  iBfriaJwrsUlii  of 
tbe  oigsniwsl-lim  under  whose  ausploea  tbe  mnetlng  was  beld;  and 
on  that  kind  of  proof  he  was  condemned  to  spend  B  fears  in  the 
penitentiary  under  that  law  of  Oregon.  But  what  did  tbe  Supreme 
Court  decide?  I  dldnt  know  tbe  case  was  on  the  docket,  but  I 
was  glad  to  be  able  to  sit  thae  and  listen  to  tbat  *y«r»i'^«  it  held 
that  that  cltlaen.  humble  thmigh  be  might  be.  poor  thmigvi  he 
might  be.  had  not  bad  due  process  of  law  under  tbe  Oregon  statute. 
It  beld  that  his  trial  without  more  proof  than  bad  been  adduqed 
was  a  traveaty  -upon  Justice.  It  held  that  he  bad  not  been  given 
due  {ffocesB  of  law — and  he  was  IBierated. 

But,  Mr.  Uberal  and  Mr.  Laboring  Man.  remember  what  might 
become  poatfble  in  this  Republic  If  there  Bhonld  ever  be  In  power 
this  same  kind  of  forces  that  pssssd  tbat  kind  of  statute  and 
undertook  to  enZOroe  such  a  statute.  A  man  wbo  bad  committed 
no  crime,  wbo  had  uttered  no  unpatriotic  statemento,  was  con- 
demned to  i»Tig»ii^  8  years  in  prison,  and  he  was  saved  alona 
by  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stotea.    lApplauae.] 

UBKBAOnSB  OSf  OOMB^HS 

tl9w,  my  tttsnda.  ooe  other  ****»*g.  ajvi  tban  I  am  dODO  Tbe 
flnt  aitlcto  of  tbe  AnMrtean  BUI  of  Blgtats  provldaa  as  tOUowa: 
"Oongreas  aball  nariDB  no  law  nspactlng  an  eatabllabiaeat  of  rtW- 
glon,  or  prablbtttag  tba  ttm  exerdae  tbereof.*'  Duttng  tbe  days 
of  tbe  CotoM>ea  tban  w«n  State  rellgtans  In  a  number  of 
la  MaHacbasetto  and  tn  Mew  Knglaad  tbe  people 
ttireni  to  tbete  death.    Tbey 

taking  from  M>eat  tbsar  Urea  and  tbete'  llbartloa:  and  so  when  oar 
ftaoi  an  axperlaaoe  with  an  eatahWsbed  cburcb  and 
tbe  panMbment  of  ao-caOad  witOboa.  came  to  write  tbls  Ooa- 
MttattaB.  ttrnj  provMad  tbat  In  America  every  ma 
voman  BboOM  baia  tba  right  to  cbooae  their  own 
rtienld  rale  e««r  tbaai;  tbat  tbey  ibould  bava  tbe  right  to 

tbfty  Aoidtf  have  tbe  rlgbt  to 
«  «boiild  Oongreaa  tme  by  !■«   , 
affecting  tbe  estahUahment  of  a  church  or  of  religion. 

Tbat  b  one  of  tbe  Baoat  sacred  pcaaptaaa  of  tbe  Aaglo-aaxon 
nee  and  off  tba  Anwrtnan  people.  Lit  aw  ten  tbe  peopte  of  Abbv 
lea  tamgbt  tbare  la  no  ab^le  areed.  tbare  la  no  ab«ie  tfeaoalaa- 
tioa  tn  ftiiMsha  tbat  la  not  vttbla  ttaeU  a  mlnaitty.  Snppnaa 
ttid  fov  kaow  abet  la  bappaub^  to  annape:  you  kaoar  what  la 
■lipi  nliig  to  BrilgtaB  la  Boarta:  yon  know  vbat  la  «»^t-'*^  to 
rdlglan  in  Gennany;  you  know  what  Is  liaiuaiilin  to  leMgtan  In 
niany  parte  of  the  earth— eumMae  a  wild,  rabid  majority  some  day 
InCongresa  should  see  fit  to  paas  a  law  glvtog  some  particular 
preference  to  tbla  creed  or  ttiat  rdlgfcm,  what  do  you  think  could 
cw  be  aoQDcaptbbed  to  save  your  tigbto  of  fieoifciui  of  worsbip 
aadreUgtaa  aseept  to  appeal  yonder  to  tbe  Oupttme  Court  off  tbe 
Umted  States  to  make  md  your  righta?     [Appianae.] 

My  trteada,  for  myaell,  aa  aa  bidlvtdual  and  aa  a  pvftDc  aervant, 
t  stand  Cor  tbe  abeaima  right  of  eauty  maa  and  every  woman  to 
^wKUp  Ood  aoeordb^  to  bts  own  fasbloo.  I  waat  blm.  wbetber 
be  wonbtps  and  taaiplas  bts  taltb  bauiiatb  tbe  ardied  roof  of  a 
great  cathedral  or  before  the  humUe  altar  of  tbe  poor,  to  rsgaitf 
tbat  aa  a  itgbt  ao  tender  and  so  sacred  tbat  tbe  bead  of  bo 

off  ao  sninHiWL  1te»  band  of  ■» 


shall  or  ought  ever  to  be  permitted  to  profane  or  to  pcdluto  It 
[Api^use.]  My  friends,  tbe  Constitution  and  tbe  Court  are  all 
that  stand  between  you  and  rellgtous  servitude,  or  tbe  denial  to 
you  of  religloua  liberty. 


SHODU) 

In  conclusion  to  you.  my  friends,  let  me  say  to  you  tonight 
that  this  questton.  aeoardii^i  ^  niy  view,  ought  to  be  dealt  with 
dlrecUy.  and  not  tadlreetly.  It  ought  to  be  submitted  to  tbe 
people  of  the  United  States.  Tbe  great  people  of  America  poascBs 
an  authority  hlyber  tbaa  tbe  Oonstltutlon  ttaatf ;  tbe  peopte.  aftw 
all.  are  tbe  reenuary  of  every  power  of  sovereignty.  They  have 
the  right  to  unmake  tbia  CoBetttatloa.  Tbey  had  the  right  to 
make  it:  they  did  make  It;  they  wt  forth  Ite  provisions:  they 
assigned  to  the  Court  Ite  function,  and  to  Congees  its.  and  to 
tbe  PraaUent  bis  fancttoa.  Tben  tbey  aald  we  will  tcbhw  ftom 
aU  of  you  a  vaat  domain  of  private,  personal  righto;  thoae  we 
save  to  the  citixens;  the  Government  cannot  touch  them:  neither 
Congrees,  nor  the  courts,  nor  the  Preaident  can  touch  tbem: 
and  (ben.  we  iiisuiiu  to  tbe  peopto  certain  govenanental  rtebte 
tbat  tbe  Oovenunent  doea  not  poaaaaa.  and  tbe  Statai  do  not 
poaseaa,  and  that  are  reserved  to  the  people. 

Then  tbe  peo^  aeld  we  reserve  unto  ounHvea  Uie  rlgbt  to 
change  tbla  Oonstttutlan.  No  OoaigreaB  Ims  a  right  to  efaaaae  It. 
Tbey  said  no  President  has  a  right  to  chai^  It;  no  oourt  hM  a 
right  to  change  it.  Only  the  people  of  these  United  Stotai  have 
tbe  right  to  change  tbat  Constitution.     [Applauae.] 

go.  «y  ooaatryesi,  tonight,  U  tbe  nni^rwa  doea  aot  paesaea 
sufleiset  or  adequate  power  to  deal  with  tbe  problem  with  whleb 
we  are  oonfroated.  let  an  amendment  to  tbe  Coaatltution  dearly 
and  exactly  outlining  that  propoaed  additional  authority  be  sub- 
Bdtted  to  tbe  people  of  tbe  United  States  themselves  to  be  voted 
on  at  tbe  ballot  boa. 

Mow,  what  did  our  ptotfotaa  aay  about  tbat  last  fan?  Tou  la- 
BMnbcr  the  ptotform  of  ISM  yonder  at  Philadelphia.  Many  off 
you  were  there.  I  was  there  as  one  of  your  «<*i«^»ff  in  tbat 
platform  here  is  what  we  said:  "If  the  social  and  eoonomlc  pio- 
giam  of  tbe  party  oaaaet  be  solved  by  legWetton  wltbto  tbe  Oen- 
stltution.  we  will  seek  sudi  power  by  **mitfUt^  ^m«mipif|||g  g^ 
wUl  assure  the  legislatures  of  the  several  Statee  and  the  Oongreas. 
each  within  ite  own  Jurisdiction,  tbe  power  to  enact  thow  lawa." 

When  we  'wrat  betore  tbe  people  last  Moeember  we  told  tbem  to 
tbls  plattonn.  and  we  told  tbem  from  Um  stunv:  I  told 
other  ■peafcers  toM.  tbat  we  were  to  favor  of  ttie  aedal 
Bomic  meesuwacff  1».  Mooaewit  In  tbe  mato;  w«  were  to  fever  off 
thla  great  nrward-tooklag.  IflMral  program,  and  if  we  oould  aot 
aeoeaapUab  It  aader  tbe  Oonetttutloa  aa  the  Constttutloa  smt 
I^  TJ^?**  '*?P*  toOonyeas  aa  amendment  to  tbe  Coaatltu- 
tion giving  ua  tbe  aeoeaaary  and  tbe  adequate  power.  Tbat  la 
fy^**.*y  *°  •*•  Amertcan  peopto  last  Movealber.  laet  Ai«uat, 
last  September,  and  laet  October,  up  to  tbe  November 
tbet  la  what  w  weat  before  tbe  oonntry  on. 


i  -•: 


aooi 


r  oar  puzroeic 


{ 


Z  ataad  on  tbat 
aa  I  stood  oa  It  bciore  tbe  deetlon  to 

Let  thcM  qxiestloDS  be  submlttod  to  tbe  

tbey  BMy  go  to  tbe  bafiat  boa.  tbe  bumble  etttoen.  and' 
erf  ul  cltlaen.  tbe  dtlaaa  of  poor  a^i«n^^^ft  ^ad  tbe  mt 
wealth,  tbe  weak  and  tba  tteb.  aad  tbe  liiimiai  and  to 
oa  aa  eqaebty.  wbere  every  a>a&%  baOet  eooate  tbe 
let  theAaaarlcaB  peopto^aay  wbetbar  or  not  tbey  wani 

U  os^  aeed  to  eacry  out  tbls  progmi. 

Tbeae  toalgbt  are  my  aenttiaente.  I  baee  a  enbUaie 
tbe  people.  If  I  did  not  troat  tbe  people.  Z 
democracy.  If  tbe  peopto  eouM  aot  baee  beea 
Mtatfton  woald  aeear  base  beea  Ibdhtoaed.  Tbe  people 
tor  IM  yeen  beaa  ealvad  tbeb*  dMe  '  -*-"•— 

emlnenpe  to  tbe  world.  Industrially,  ooauncrclally. 
en  tbe  flau  off  baUSa.  aad  to  tlaato  of  pa 
a  deoMay  anrlvaled  to  all  tbe 

tonl^t.  If  Z  ooaM  not  go  beak  to  tbe 
Mm  to  de  tbe  rl|^  tbtag  Z 
tbe  future  off  my  eeuatiy.    Let  Ibta  BBatter 
peopto.  aad  I  MmM  rtlieeifiiity  abide  by 
ta  eonduolon.  tat  mm  aay.  my  Moada.  tbat.  aa  to  tbe 
tbe  eonoepttan  off  tbat  Oenit  to  tbe  OeaaOtutton 
of  It  for  IM  yeen  bee  beoa  tbat  off  a  loffty, 


»-v__ 


tba 
of 


tbla 


not  prejudiced  by  money;  a  Court  that  aete  wltbout 
raaastt.  and  witbont  tbe  f aor  off  leprfl;  a  Ooort  able 
only  gaM^oet  Ito  cam  vladoaa.  tte  own  tatagitty.  tts 
off  daty  to  tbe  OBnetltntton  aad  tbe  tow;  a  Ooort. 
loud,  ooerw  boato  off  tbe 
tbeMlent  and  ootoaiaadlag  eoleeeff  a  maatar;  a  Court. 
totaWlaliert  by  tbe  people  to  tbelr  niiaHUiHuii.  a  leffty, 
trfbuaal.  BsfOR  tbat  kind  off  a  trflMnad  Z 
a  Irlbanal  to  wtUcb  Z  ae  a  dttaaa.  aad  you  aa  a 

the  protection  off  tbe  Court  to  Iboei 
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Nonpartisan  Sodal  Security  League 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  March  11, 1937 


ffTATEBCKNTS    BY    TBM    NON-PARTI8AH    SOCIAL    SBCURTIT 

CXniMISSION 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Prerident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
taaTC  printed  in  the  Rscoits  two  stotements  made  ty  the 
Nonpftitlsan  Social  Security  Cnmmisslon,  one  under  date 
of  Primary  19,  1937,  and  one  under  date  of  March  8,  1937. 

The  CommiSBion  is  studying  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
the  purpose  of  making  suggestions  for  the  strengthening  of 
the  organic  statute,  and  la  composed  of  Dr.  Richard  A.  lis- 
ter, economist,  Princeton  University;  Dr.  Herman  Feldman, 
professor  of  Industrial  relaticms  at  Amos  Tuck  School  of  Ad- 
mlnistraUon  and  Finance,  Dartmouth  College;  William  J. 
Graham,  vice  president.  Equitable  Ufe  Assurance  Society; 
Henry  I.  Harriman,  Boston,  Mass.;  Samuel  Reybum,  chair- 
man. Retail  Merchants'  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Un- 
employment Legislation;  James  J.  Davis,  United  States 
Senator.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  _.     ^  * 

Tljere  being  no  objection,  the  statements  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Riccwd.  as  follows: 

arrATUCsNT  or  tks  comnasioiv 

Tbe  NcMipartlaan  Social  Security  GoounlMlan,  wfalch  wu  brought 
Into  existence  by  the  Hearst  newipepexB.  will  attempt  as  a  group 
of  eltlaena  wlio  beUeve  In  social  security  to  appraise  the  process 
thus  far  made  In  Federal  and  State  leglslatloxi  m  this  field.  Over 
a  S-moDths'  period  It  wlU  consider  broad  questions  ct  puMlc  policy, 
eiamlne  raporta.  and  hear  Invited  wltneves  who  are  qualified  to 
deal  with  phases  of  the  subject.  The  objective  wUl  be  to  make 
eoDstructive  rrmmmitwtst*""*  for  improvement  of  the  legldatlon. 

The  need  for  revision  is  widely  recognised  among  those  friendly 
to  social  security.  President  Roosevelt  in  his  message  to  Congress 
on  January  6.  1837.  said:  "Another  national  problem  la  the  de- 
velopment of  our  social  security  system,  the  broadening  of  the 
HTVlces  It  renders,  and  practical  improvement  in  Its  (^jeration. 
la  many  nations  wtun  such  laws  are  In  effect,  success  in  meeting 
the  expectations  of  the  community  has  corns  through  frequent 
amendment  of  the  orlgtoal  sUtute.- 

Contcmplatlm  the  need  for  revision.  Congress  Itself.  In  section 
TCa  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  qwclflcally  directed  the  Social 
Security  Board  to  stui!^  an*  make  recommendations  "as  to  the 
most  effective  methods  of  providing  economic  secxirlty  through 
iHHTlal  Insurance."  In  this  same  qiint.  Gov.  John  O.  Wlnant.  who 
lias  Just  retired  as  Oudrman  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  said.  In 
his  addreas  at  SUver  Bay.  N.  T..  on  August  19  last:  "No  one  con- 
tands  that  the  act  Is  perfect  as  It  stands.  No  legislation  can  be 
perfect  from  the  moment  of  Its  inception.  Changee  will  be  made, 
imd  It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  Board  Itself  will  wish  to 
recommend  changes.  But  our  purpose  will  always  be  to  improve 
the  act  and  increase  tha  securl^  for  which  It  has  already  laid  the 
f ouDdatloii. " 

At  the  outset,  the  Commission  feels  that  definite  piogxees  has 
already  been  made  tofward  making  social  security  a  reaUty.  The 
American  pec^ile  have  been  committed  to  a  broad  and  humane 
effort  better  to  meet  the  haaards  of  a  fluctuating  and  higblj  dy- 
namic economic  society.  Underlying  the  complex  legislation  relat- 
ty\m  to  retirement  benefits  Is  tbe  oonvlctlan  that  it  la  proper  to 
-^^taka  aaiA  year  t"ir^>««'«g  of  the  ou^ut  of  goods  and  services  by 
a&tl«a  workers  and  divert  it  to  the  needs  of  retired  workers  who 
have  reached  the  age  of  95  In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  in  due 
course  tboee  contributing  will  themselves  retire  and  likewise  be 
provided  for. 

In  considering  the  cxpenss  Involved.  It  should  be  recognised 
that  the  burden  was  in  the  main  already  existent.  What  has  been 
done  is  to  devise  a  mere  h\miane  and  more  qrstematlc  method 
for  meeting  and  allocatur  the  cost.  In  accounting  terms,  funds 
at«  tfet"g  set  np  out  of  contributions  in  the  form  of  taxes  on 
^attrinfmrm^  and  employees  to  allow  for  the  inevitable  depreciation 
ynH  oUstjirr  tpce  ct  human  b^ngs  engaged  in  productive  effort. 
HMtetoforw  similar  funds  have  been  created  to  take  care  of  the 
wearing  out  and  outmodlng  of  inanimate  factors  In  production — 
machinery  and  factory  equipment. 

Failure  to  include  In  the  cost  of  production  leservee  against 
ths  ultimate  unavailability  of  tbe  Individual  worker  constituted  a 
ir«-*-*^*  in  social  bookkeeping,  which  It  is  the  Intention  of  the 
■octal-eecuTlty  Itg^jJ*"***  to  correct.    A  stxidy  of  productive  -" 


dency  to  this  country  through  the  decades  shows  a  steady  In- 
crease In  output  per  worker.  It  has  been  computed  that  43  men 
to  1933  were  producing  the  voliune  of  goods  that  required  100  men 
In  1899.  Out  of  such  further  improvement  In  technical  efflclency 
and  out  of  the  Improved  morale  which  may  resvQt  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Social  Security  Act,  It  woiild  be  desirable  to  meet  the 
true  economic  cost  of  the  benefits  contemplated.  Unless  there  Is 
such  further  Improvement  In  efflclency  and  productivity,  then 
payments  to  retired  and  unemployed  workers  may  result  to  a  de- 
cltoe  to  the  living  standards  of  active  workers.  The  cost  of  social 
security  should  constitute  a  first  hen  against  the  gains  which  will 
come  from  further  elimination  of  economic  waste. 

This  ejq>ectatlon  that  the  country's  persistent  Improvement  to 
productivity  may  be  able  to  absorb  the  cost  of  social  Insurance 
presupposes  totelligent  cooperation,  among  business  management, 
employees,  and  government,  to  encourage  the  further  development 
of  efflclency  through  totroductlon  of  the  fruits  of  science  and 
tovcntlon.  .^       ^  ., 

Otherwise,  the  new  burdens,  to  a  static  situation,  would  entail 
the  mere  transfer  of  part  of  present  tocome  from  the  workers  to 
those  who  are  too  old  to  work  and  would  constitute  brakes  on  the 
American  effort  endlessly  to  raise  popvdar  living  standards. 

Stoce  in  the  nature  of  things  the  cost  of  social  security  wHl  be 
partly  shifted  to  consumers  of  goods  and  services,  it  becomes 
eqxially  desirable  as  an  ultimate  goal  to  aim  to  toclude  all  types 
of  workers  to  the  benefits  contemplated.  The  commission  recog- 
nizes the  administrative  dlfflcxiltles  Involved  to  broadening  the 
coverage  but  desires  to  emphasize  that  equity  demands  that  the 
feasibility  of  bringing  In  the  exempt  classes  shotild  be  closely 
examined.  The  commission  will  study  this  question,  with  the 
hope  of  maktog  concrete  recommendations. 

The  commission  will  also  give  attention  to  the  question  of  re- 
serves as  provided  to  the  law  and  to  the  growtog  movement  to 
put  the  old-age  benefit  plan  more  nearly  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 
Ihsofar  as  unemployment  benefits  are  concerned,  the  commis- 
sion thinks  it  desirable  that  the  public  should  understand  that 
the  provisions  to  this  respect  constitute  no  cure-all  for  unemploy- 
ment but  rather  only  palliatives.  It  la  important  to  strive  for 
economic  security  for  workers  primarily  through  employment 
rather  than  through  unemployment  benefits.  The  larger  eco- 
nomic problem  revolves  aroxind  achieving  a  better  balance  to  the 
totemal  economy. 

Pending  progress  to  achlevtag  greater  economic  stability,  unem- 
ployment benefits  are  socially  useful  to  better  spreadtog  the  cost 
of  imemployment.  The  benefits  provided,  however,  to  the  nature 
(rf  thtogs  can  give  coverage  only  for  a  limited  period  of  time,  and 
to  the  case  of  those  now  unemployed  only  If  they  later  become 
absorbed  to  gainful  employment  long  enough  to  become  eligible. 
In  terms  of  the  national  economy,  vlevred  as  a  whole,  the  scheme 
tovolves  diverting  part  of  the  production  of  the  gainfully  em- 
plojred  to  those  who  have  been  forced  out  of  work.  Partial. 
Instead  of  f\ill,  employment  of  those  subject  to  gainful  employ- 
ment falls  short  of  the  ideal  economic  situation,  and  formu- 
lation of  unemployment  benefits,  though  necessary  and  desirable, 
should  not  be  permitted  to  slacken  more  fundamental  efforts  to 
find  the  basis  for  a  healthy  functlontog  of  ovir  processes  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution. 

In  conclusion,  we  feel  it  Important  for  the  public  to  under- 
stand that  the  old-age  and  unemployment  benefits  contemplated, 
with  whatever  adjustments  may  be  desirable,  will  still  jjrovlde 
little  more  than  minimum  wages  totended  to  obviate  destitution 
t<x  thoee  withdrawn  from  the  productive  process.  Accordingly, 
many  ambitious  persons,  deslrtog  a  better  standard  of  llvtog.  will 
undertake  to  supplement  through  private  savings  and  Insurances 
the  benefits  provided  under  the  law.  In  addition,  employers 
should  be  encouraged,  wherever  practicable,  to  tocrease  social 
security  old-age  benefits  with  voluntary  pensions. 

The  successful  worktog  of  the  social  security  project  wUl  de- 
pend on  competent  administration.  Simplification  and  stand- 
ardization are  desirable  to  the  end  that  the  largest  possible  por- 
tion of  the  fxinds  raised  be  vised  to  provide  benefits  to  those 
covered  by  the  terms  of  the  legislation,  nils  tovolves  adminis- 
tration of  the  Federal  and  State  acts  by  persons  selected  and 
promoted  to  acc<xdance  with  the  merit  prtoclple  under  dvU 
service. 

The  Commission  will  confine  its  initlsd  statement  to  these 
broad  prtociples.  At  succeeding  meettogs  the  Commission  will 
consider  varloiis  questions  incidental  to  social  security  and  will 
wherever  feasible  formulate  conclusions  and  ^econunendatlons. 
These  will  be  made  known,  not  only  to  the  Hearst  newspapers, 
which  brought  this  project  toto  existence,  but  also  to  the  press 
generally  and  to  the  public. 

X.    REDUCTION    OT    THX    ACTUARIAL    RESXXVZ 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  cause  of  social  security  will 
be  strengthened  by  amending  the  sections  of  the  social-security 
law  dealing  with  reserves  against  old-age  benefits.  In  providing 
for  large  actuarial  reserves  the  act  needlessly  borrows  a  prtoclple 
from  voluntary  private  Insurance.  The  Government  plan  provldas 
for  the  automatic  inclusion  In  the  insured  group  of  young  work- 
ers, and  therefore  can  be  safely  financed  without  accumulating  so 
large  a  fund  as  now  provided. 

No  stogie  phase  of  the  legislation  has  caused  more  apprehension 
to  the  friends  of  the  law  than  the  proposed  building  up  of  an 
excessive   governmental   fund.    Approcu:h    to   tbe   pay-as-you-go 
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prtoclple  would  enable  the  Government  to  deal  more  generotisly 
with  those  nearihg  the  retirement  age.  At  the  same  time,  during 
the  early  years,  taxes  on  employers  and  employees  could  be  held 
at  a  substantially  lower  level  than  contemplated. 

Furthermore,  these  proposed  changes  to  the  financial  basis  for 
old  age  benefits  wotild  involve  a  minimum  of  adjustment  wlthto 
the  economic  system,  conforming  more  nearly  to  the  realities. 
For  pension  payments  to  the  aged  would,  to  the  nature  of  things, 
tend  to  constitute  a  charge  on  the  current  year's  output  of  goods 
and  services.  Young  and  active  workers,  through  the  tax  83r8tem, 
would  consent  to  a  deduction  from  their  own  production  for 
the  benefit  of  the  aged,  with  the  iinderstandtog  that  when  they, 
too,  reach  the  age  of  65,  they  will  be  similarly  provided  for. 

Accordingly,  Instead  of  the  proposed  reserve  which  may  reach 
$30,000,000,000  to  I960  and  a  contemplated  maximum  of  $47,000.- 
000.000  by  1980,  the  ComnUssion  suggests  a  mtolmum  conttogency 
reserve  no  larger  to  amoimt  than  needed  to  assure  carrying  out  of 
the  plan  even  in  years  of  depression  when  tax  receipts  might  be 
expected  to  be  subnormal.  Authorities  consulted  by  the  commis- 
sion have  suggested  that  $5,000,000,000  would  probably  be  adequate 
as  a  conttogency  reserve  for  the  next  25  years. 

Sweden,  after  24  years  of  experience  with  a  national  pension 
S3r8tem  and  a  comprehensive  siwey  of  the  problem,  completely 
abandoned  the  full -reserve  principle  at  the  banning  of  the  cur- 
rent year.  These  reconunendations  of  the  commission  are  not  only 
consonant  with  the  Swedish  experience  but  also  with  the  trend  to 
other  principal  nations  carrying  out  social-insurance  projects. 

The  Commission  perceives  hazards  in  the  accumulation  of  a 
reserve  of  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  billion  dollars  to  be  invested,  as 
provided  to  the  act,  in  Federal  debt  or  federally  guaranteed  bonds 
to  a  manner  that  will  yield  at  least  3  percent.  Such  a  provision 
would  tend  to  make  an  increase  to  the  Federal  debt  mandatory 
and,  to  that  extent,  preclude  the  hope  of  a  substantial  net  reduc- 
tion of  the  national  debt  in  periods  of  national  prosperity. 

The  original  argument  used  to  behalf  of  the  large  fund  was  that 
toterest-bearing  Federal  debt  would  to  the  later  years  provide  40 
percent  of  the  annual  cost  of  old-age  benefits.  But  provision  of  the 
Interest  would  constitute  a  charge  against  taxpayers.  Instead  cf 
this,  If  needed,  such  contributions  coiild  be  taken  directly  out  of 
general  taxation. 

Such  a  gigantic  fund  would  be  a  ccmstant  temptation  to  reckless 
cpenders  to  public  office,  and  might  be  used  in  later  years  to  keep 
a  political  party  In  power.  Unless  the  Government  spent  the  ac- 
cumulated funds  to  such  a  way  that  the  national  income  would  be 
Increased,  the  reserve  would  fall  to  perform  an  economic  function. 

A  reserve  as  large  as  contemplated  in  the  present  provisions  of 
the  act  tends  to  make  the  terms  of  social  insurance  rigid  and  in- 
flexible, so  that  adjustments  cannot  readily  be  made  to  changes 
to  the  price  level,  the  standard  of  living  of  the  people,  or  the  rats 
of  Industrial  progress.  It  contemplates  a  static  economic  society, 
and  seeks  to  foreclose  the  right  of  the  people  periodically  to  review 
the  plan  to  the  light  of  economic  and  social  change.  Such  rigidity 
is  xmrealistlc.  and  political  experience  at  home  and  abroad  demon- 
strates that  the  lawmaking  body  to  future  years  would  object  to 
having  Its  hands  tied. 

The  contemplated  large  reserve  Is  to  be  accumulated  by  levying 
higher  taxes  and  paying  smaller  benefits  during  the  next  few 
decades  than  would  be  necessary  if  such  a  reserve  were  not  pro- 
vided for.  Accumulation  of  a  large  reserve  could  be  obviated 
either  by  postponing  the  tax  tocreases  schedxiled  to  begto  to  1940. 
or  by  augmenting  the  benefit  payments  to  thoee  now  of  advanced 
age  so  that  each  year  most  of  the  income  from  the  current  pay- 
rou  taxes  woxUd  be  disbursed  as  benefits  to  retired  workers  who 
have  reached  the  age  of  65. 

The  Commission  favtns  a  combination  of  these  two  methods. 

After  sufficient  experience.  Congress  can  better  decide  how  to 
offset  the  Increasing  annual  disbursements  without  the  present 
contemplated  contribution  of  toterest.  If  demands  are  to  be  made 
on  the  general  taxpayer  tor  contributions,  such  a  change  would  be 
looked  upon  with  more  favor.  If  coverage  is  extended  to  exempted 
groups  as  rapidly  as  is  administratively  feasible. 

XL  INCRBASB   OF  THX   BZSEiOa   DURING   nUODIATa   FUTUftX 

The  Congress  has  already  recognized  that  workers  already  old 
and  nearlng  the  retirement  age  will  not  have  time  to  contribute 
in  taxes  the  full  cost  of  their  benefits.  Thus,  the  prtoclple  has 
been  adopted  that  others  shall  to  taxes  contribute  to  thoee  now 
to  the  older  groups.  The  C<Hnmlsslon  feels  that  this  Is  a  proper 
social  policy  and  to  the  clrcximstances  thinks  that  such  special 
situations  might  well  be  cared  for  out  of  general  taxation,  rather 
than  exclusively  out  of  pay-roll  taxes.  In  any  clrciunstances,  it 
recognizes  a  hardship  to  postponing  benefits  untU  1942.  Ukewise. 
it  considers  the  benefits  provided  by  the  present  act  to  the  early 
years  as  insufficient.  Average  benefits  to  the  early  years  shotild  be 
raised  to  a  basts  more  nearly  comparable  to  that  provided  to 
the  act  for  those  who  would  retire  at  65,  25  or  30  years  hence. 
This  sensible  change  will  lessen  the  danger  during  the  next  two 
decades  that  might  come  to  the  act  because  benefits  are  low  or 
not  fairly  comparable  to  benefits  provided  by  noncontributory  old- 
age  assistance. 

Such  revisions  would  put  social  security  on  a  stronger  founda- 
tion and  in  turn  relieve  general  taxation  of  the  burden  which 
otherwise  would  come  through  increased  noncontributory  old-age 
assistance.  Whatever  basic  benefits  it  is  found  economically  feas- 
ible to  adopt  on  a  broad  national  scale,  it  will  be  to  the  toterest 
of  employers  as  well  as  workers  to  consider  voltmtary  pension 
plans,  financed  by  employers  and  workers,  as  a  supplement  to  the 
national  project.    Tbe  Commission  recommends  that  employers 


and  workers,  throtigh  business  management,  labor  unions,  and 
other  toterested  organlaatlons  should  give  their  prompt  ^ryj  wri- 
ous  attention  to  this  problem. 

The  general  taxpayer  has  a  real  stake  to  the  sodal-aeeurity 
program,  stoce,  as  the  President's  Committee  on  Sconomlc  Se- 
curity computed  to  1935.  the  successfxU  c^)eratlon  of  the  old-age 
benefits  program  by  1980  should  hold  down  public  expenditures 
tor  old-age  relief  to  less  than  40  percent  of  the  amount  they 
would  have  reached  by  that  date  had  the  present  contributory 
program  not  been  established.  A  properly  conceived  social  Insur- 
ance plan  does  not  necessarily  create  new  burdens  on  society  but 
provides  for  a  fairer  and  more  systematic  Hanrfiing  of  <M  obll- 
gatlMis. 

nz.  PRoncnoN  or  pension  roNos  ano 


The  Commission  recommends  that  a  definite  accoimUng  pro- 
cedtire  be  adopted  by  the  Federal  Government  to  earmark  re- 
ceipts Intended  for  old-age  benefits  which  exceed  dlsbxxrsements 
in  any  fiscal  year.  If  pay-roll  taxes  exceed  benefits  and  are  used 
to  meet  expenses  of  the  Federal  Government  or  to  retire  outstand- 
ing debt,  such  sums  shoiUd  be  set  up  definitely  and  clearty  as 
liabilities  to  the  ftoancial  statements  of  the  Federal  Government. 
There  should  be  developed  bookkeeping  methods  so  that  the 
pec^e  might  visualize  the  mounting  costs  of  old-age  benefit  pay» 
ments  assumed  by  the  Federal  Government. 


The  Constitutioii  and  the  Courts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERJ  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  C^iHOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  March  11, 1937 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JAMBS  A.  FARLEY  AT  MEMORIAL  HALL. 
UNTVERSmr  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA.  CHAPEL  HILL.  N.  C. 
UNDER  AUSPICES  OF  THE  CAROLINA  POLITICAL  UNION,  A 
STUDENT  NONPARTISAN  ORQANIZA'nON,  ON  MARCH  9,  19S7 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  on  Tuesday  last  at 
Memorial  Hall,  University  of  North  Carolina.  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C.  the  distinguished  and  able  Postmaster  General.  Hon. 
James  A.  Farley,  delivered  an  interesting  and  timely  address 
devoted  largely  to  a  discussion  of  the  President's  proposal 
regarding  the  judiciary  and  the  Supreme  Court.  The  ad- 
dress is  well  worth  perusal,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recokd,  as  follows: 

Party  politics  to  this  great  country  of  ours  is  a  fairly  complex 
matter.  The  question  is  constantly  arising  as  to  where  polltlca 
ends  and  patriotism  begins.  The  answer  is.  of  course,  that  while 
loyalty  to  the  party  is  essential,  the  welfare  of  the  NaUon  U  pre- 
emtoent.  However,  that  situation  arises  only  when  the  two  can- 
not be  reconciled. 

It  will  be  observed  that  whenever  a  prominent  party  man.  for 
any  reason,  wishes  to  abandon  one  or  more  of  the  policies  of  his 
party,  he  immediately  proclaims  that  while  he  is  still  true  to  the 
party,  his  higher  duty  Impels  him  to  vote  the  other  way.  We  had 
some  conspicuous  examples  of  this  to  the  campaign  last  fall.  I 
do  not  think — and  the  11.000.000  majority  attatoed  by  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  confirms  that  view — that  pure  patriotism  was  the 
compelling  reason  to  these  cases  to  determining  how  these  gentle- 
men chose  as  between  Presideht  Roosevelt  and  Governor  LandoB. 

There  is  another  element  to  the  question  that  deserves  some 
attention.  How  far  is  a  citizen  Justified  to  striking  out  on  a  path 
of  his  own,  dlvergtog  from  the  course  determined  by  those  who 
are  dlrecttog  the  party  polldesf 

I  think  that  the  Democrats  of  this  country  pretty  well  answered 
that  question  also  in  the  election.  Tliough  two  emtoent  men  to 
whom  the  party  had  given  the  highest  honor  to  its  gift  came  out 
agatost  the  President,  the  latter  was  given  the  largest  majority 
to  the  party's  history  when  the  votes  were  cast.  So  I  think  we 
can  take  it  for  granted  that  Mr.  Plain  Citizen  may  be  depended 
on  to  make  up  his  own  mind  to  such  a  matter  as  the  Judicial 
reorganization,  which  is  the  subject  of  controversy  Just  now.  I 
have  no  doubt  to  the  world  that  if  the  matter  could  be  put  to 
popular  vote,  the  President  would  be  sustained  and  thoee  people 
of  his  own  party  who  oppose  his  plan  would  find  themselves  as 
lonesome  as  did  the  others  who  cast  their  lot  with  the  Liberty 
Lmgue  last  November. 

Apparently  the  opponents  of  the  plan  desire  to  make  it  appear 
tocredlbly  totricate.  It  is  only  totricate  because  of  the  strainad 
toterpretation  they  insist  on  giving  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  incident  of  the  reorganisation  pten 
comes  directly  toto  the  class  of  those  matters  on  wlilch  party 
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In  tbalr  otoiJacttotM 
cntlM 


tor  •eonanle  t-^muu.    ™  ^.^^^  ^ 

witb  tte  •«««»»  ef  rii^ikinr  BooMvvli  to  the 

T  Ma  tte  Matton  fanctiooad  •uoca.tfully  mib« 

tTSS  ttaa  wwal  of  tb*  vital  ctaDfanto  In  tbe 

^^  bf  tlM  tal(^  OaKBfa  dael- 

tUa  dacMoB  w»  by'  a  dtrldad  Ooort.    Hot  la^^ 

JomStrTSir^^iAblmlltAknx  bad  tbe  oppartanlty 

of  fasti£Sr^fia«  o<^  «,rtt  and  ri^*"""?**  gf.g^'L'^ 
telflarTbaraMlt  vaa  tbe  bi«eat  endoramant  reoelTed  by  an 
adrntmatratlon  atnoa  tbe  aarUaat  daya  at  the  BepubUc 

ItaMmBtoBa  inf«T^«Ki^  that  tbe  pn«reai  would  ha**  beoi 
mann^  M^  tKa  laS^erymw  eomplete  bad  there  happened  to 
teVlSSny  t^Md  oC  a  leactlonarT  malorltF  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

Xb  o^rwotdiiirtf  ttM«  biid  )m«i  one  additional  Justice  vhoae 
MPoInt  waa  that  at  Chief  Juatlee  Hughes,  not  to  mention  Jus- 
SeaaMidtte^  Btooe.  and  Cardoeo.  ve  wotdd  be  further  along  the 
rSZ  to^^reooMTT  than  i»e  are  today,  mcktentally.  It  seem* 
nobahie  had  that  oondltlon  obtained  that  the  preaent  controversy 
mid  never  have  leecbed  tbe  preeeni  acute  stege.         ^  ^  ^    ^. 

OMuS.  "oner  or  later,  the  Congreea  would  h»Te  had  to  take 
ns  the  cnieatloii  of  a  retlrUw  age  for  Supreme  Court  Jtistlcea.  It  u 
B^MavToetbat  among  tte  membare  of  tbe  Court  are  some 
SderlT  men  who  have  pieeerved  their  clarity  of  thought  and  recep" 
ttvmMa  to  new  Meae  i^  haqtltaUty  to  changing  oondltkoia.  For- 
tunately or  wtfartnnataly.  there  cxista  no  Vo^^vDam^teCooMa- 
tutlon  for  MObody  to  pi*  and  ehooae  among  them— to  weed  out 
^flZr^MMBndOeetloaBar  prejodleea  have  put  them  out  of  rtep, 
aadietata  Omm  otbera  whoee  aaental  prnciwM  are  not  troKn  by 

^*nL2?^  the  tuMleae  of  State  oooite  are  eubject  to  retirement 
St  a  cntaln  aae.  In  practically  all  bualneaaee  there  exists  tbe 
Brmetole  of  an  age  limit  for  eJiecuUtea.  But  the  Supreme  Court 
STMMwtntod  for  Itfe.  tta  membera.  each  for  hlaaaetf  Judges  when 
^  ySanTuaafttlnem  are  ovtr.  when  be  la  no  kmgar  canable  of 
iMaKPecfaei  ewlee.  Tben  baa  reoantly  been  enacted  a  law 
"Jg  ^Hbleh  evvry  Bunaae  Court  Juatlee  who  has  reached  the 
retlmnent  mo  Is  at  IflMrty  to  leave  the  bench  on  full  salary  for 
theremalndtf  of  bla  life.  But  It  la  opUonal  with  him  whether 
te  asalte  btmaelf  of  this  privilege.  He  can  remain  an  active 
^^>.«,  f£  the  Bvvieme  Court  wtb  undlTnlnlshwl  authority  If  he 

]lv«  to  be  a  hundred  y«»J>«£i«J»g^-.^  ^..  „_. ^ 

BMrafv  tbe  faDdMnantal  tsaae  Involved  In  this  oontrovany 
teuiBomdi  tbe  mMarinn  of  tbe  iwa  of  the  membwe  of  tbe  Supreaae 
Oottrt.   After  aU.  tbla  to  a  matter  of  relativity.  __  ^^ 

Bome  Bwn  H«  stand-patters  attbeagecfSSandltvethe 
nmUm^tr  at  tbeir  Uvea  entirely  In  the  peat*  while  other  men 
■Mm  to  BiT«  grow  old  and  march  In  pcrleet  hamony  with  the 
Ideals  and  asptr^^^^**"«  of  a  changing  age.  Tour  own  dlstlngiilihert 
&]■  Domntioif  will  never  arow  old. 

We^einme.  however.  £  every  bnetnees  occupation  and  pro- 
feeslon  tiM  necemtty  of  retieAtng  firtan  tbne  to  thne  the  fuU 
maturity  of  okli«e  with  the  vigor  and  strength  that  oomes  from 

trantfutfcn  ">**  stlmulut***"  of  ywmger  blood.  

Z  doobt  if  any  t^^">^^^g  person  believes  thto  to  be  a  prefer 
W||k  as  the  Outtsliiuilon  provldee  a  life  tenure.  It  mtist 
aa  It  la  until  or  unlass  it  to  attcred  by  the  slow,  tedious. 

of  eonatttotlooal  amendment. 

fim^vm_  or  proposed,  laws  of  Immense  bnpartanoe  to 
tha  aroBeas  afcaBmleto  leoovery.  and  what  to  perhi^M  of  greater 
**^  '^^^  I,  tbt  iniuaasltj  of  potttng  a  pertod  to  the  recurrent 
c!^HH  wfcwasn  omployera  and  labor  that  are  constantly  inter- 
nmtlm  our  Batloni5««Mny  and.  ta***"**^"?-  «»^*»^«  ^  ^ 
^^^tbe  uamployment  attnatlon  with  Its  attendant  obligations 

y»p«iMiiuiiM  for  national  rdief.      

_  fh""ng*«  many  fMr.  what  will  happtn^  to  ^y*<y 
tj^iv  reach  the  Suprane  Court.  A  constitutional 
S  or  10  years  benoa,  wofuld  not  take  eyre  of  ttieee 
plaa  to  baaed  on  precedent  perhapa 
^  Mcraa  ■•  •«  »«*-—.  Oonrt*  title  to  dedare  laws  Invalid, 
•fli^  totiv  thovtob  there  to  no  word  In  tbe  Constitution  granttog 
thto  antbarttr.  to  hallowed  and  bottraased  by  more  than  a  cen- 

Ooa  great  trocStoi^it  socb  eoBtrovendes  as  have  arisen  ont 
irf  the  rtttrtrtenfs  proposal  to  modemlaB  tb»  Supreme  Court. 
M  pvt  of  the  gcDvalpi^ieet  to  dear  the  fMeral  tribunate  of 
tbe  kg  Jam  of  pending  togldatUm  and  do  away  wl^  gie  torilBe 
ddav  of  Ittrtloa.  to  that  we  too  often  beoome  intemperate  in  our 
wnmanta.  A  stranger  to  our  babtt  of  violent  ezpresalan.  hear- 
tttm  tat  the  Ant  time  tbe  dsdawatlonB  of  thoee  opposed  to  the 
nmam.  might  ecvpoee  that  RankUn  Sooeevelt  was  really  aiming 
atahaolutlam:  that  be  puipoeed  smashing  American  traditions, 
dsiti^"!  our  system  of  government.  wredCbsv  the  Constitution. 
-   ^»^*wt^  THiiMM>1f  supreme  and  permanent  dictator  of   our 


I  soppoae 


it  m^t  be  urged  that  some  of  tbe  admfcatetrattan's 

wvmn  are  equally  at  fault  for  attributing  unworthy  per- 

IV  iwltt>r%'  motives  to  those  who  are  attacking  the  xeGrganl- 

sfia!    Miapa  tbere  to  a  umjsiiiij  of  truth  hi  tbla.  but 

toTms  that  we  bava  tbe  beat  of  that 


wltbout  erceptlon.  tboee  who  ere  "»f|;*  •«Tto^dr  COT«J«on 
have  in  the  past  com«dained  most  eameeUy  agalnet  ti»  oondi^on 
the  Preaktant  Kopoees  to  Psmedy.  Indeed.  Attorney  CKneral  Mc- 
Bevnolds  under  the  Wlleon  admlnlstratiffltt  directly  recommended 
tte  enaetment  of  a  law  providing  for  additional  Justices  at  least 
of  ths  tower  Mderal  courts,  in  the  event  of  those  who  had 
readied  the  statutory  ege  failing  to  retire. 

Back  in  1»1*,  Attorney  Oeneral  McBeynolds,  then  aged  50.  dls- 
nwflTg  the  refusal  of  some  judges  to  avaU  themselves  of  the 
rattrement  privUege.  eald:  "Some  have  remained  upon  the  bendi 
long  beyond  the  time  when  they  were  capable  of  adequately 
dSiar^ng  their  duties,  and  tlw  admlnlstratloo  of  Justice  haa 

suffered."  _    _____ 

And  now  Jwtlee  McBeynolds.  of  the  Supreme  Ooort.  to  74  yesn 

dd.  .   . 

Vbr  that  matter.  Chief  JusUoe  Hughes,  wlien  he  was  being 
solldted  to  run  for  the  Republican  Presidential  nomination, 
Whldt  flnaUy  went  to  Mr.  Hoover,  explained  that  he  was  66.  too 
dd  be  omisldered.  for  a  Presidential  candidate.  Tiiat  was  neariy 
10  years  ago.  The  interview  recording  thto  interesting  view  waa 
published  in  the  New  Tork  Times  of  May  11,  1927. 

1  was  lefoTlng,  however,  not  to  the  Justtoes  themadvee  but  to 
tbe  eenatorial  leadtfs  of  the  opposition  to  the  plan.  None  of 
tltem  snggesta  that  Congress  to  gdng  outside  Ite  constitutional 
function  by  adding  to  the  membership  of  the  Court.  Tbere  are 
many  precedents  to  thto  course,  but  they  object  to  the  purpoee  of 
the  addition.    They  call  it  "packing  the  Court.- 

Tlie  Inference  to  that  President  Roosevelt  l8  contMnplatlng  a 
wicked  th<"g — the  naming  of  Justices  who  are  friendly  to  hto  own 
Ttews.  It  to  intoesting  In  thto  connection  to  turn  back  to  the 
peges  of  another  incident  of  senatorial  activity.  I  refer  to  the 
d^ate  on  the  appointment  of  Charles  Evans  Hugiies  by  Pred- 
dent  Hoover  to  be  Chief  JusUoe.  Senator  Bosah  at  that  time 
dedared  that  the  Supreme  Coiu^  becomes  "the  economic  dictator 
of  the  tmited  States."  He  hkewiae  said  he  oppoeed  Mr.  Hughes 
appointment  because  "I  do  not  want  to  strengthen  the  viewpdnt 
of  the  majwity"  (of  tl»e  Court). 

My  young  friend  Senator  CAsnm  Olass  and  my  old  friends  Sena- 
tor Whxblbb  and  Senator  Coickaixt,  now  rec«ded  as  snMmg  the 
opponents  of  the  Preddent's  plan,  expressed  similar  views  on  that 
occasion.  Ton  Cowhaixt  accused  the  prospective  Chief  Justice  cf 
having  "already  written  hte  verdict"  in  cases  involving  great  cor- 
porations. Bmtr  WHXSua  called  on  all  Democrats  to  oppoee  put- 
ting on  the  b«idi  "a  man  whoee  economic  views  are  thoee  of  the 
great  combinations  and  trusts",  and  Caxtxh  Glass  recited  that 
the  Supreme  Court  "has  gone  far  afield  from  Its  original  function 
and  has  ccmstltuted  Itself  a  court  in  economics  and  in  the  detw- 
mlnatlon  of  sodal  questions  rather  than  in  the  Interpretation  of 
statutes  I  IS  lie  i1  with  reference  to  the  Constitution  Itsdf ." 

Chief  Justice  BugtMs  did  not  come  \ip  to  the  wicked  eminence 
attributed  to  himrout  the  Senators  are  still  of  the  same  opinion 
as  to  the  evUs  of  the  Court  as  now  constituted.  But  a  question 
naturally  arises:  There  may  be  a  difference  in  prindpie  between 
trying  to  keep  a  Jurist  off  the  Court  becatise  of  hto  supposed  in^- 
vidual  views  and  a  Preddent's  appointing  Jxirists  who  think  atong 
hto  own  lines.  If  the  difference  exlsta.  it  to  a  pretty  fine  distinc- 
tion. 

AH  of  trtw^  Senators  agree  with  the  President  that  the  majority 
of  the  Supreme  Court  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  times,  but  are 
wedded  to  oplnlcns  cf  a  bygone  day.  It  to  not  a  question  of 
deOnlta  law  that  to  Invdved  in  the  deddons  that  have  given  rise 
to  the  present  dtuati<Mi  but  a  matter  of  individual  viewpoint. 

Pbr  example,  there  was  the  decision  declaring  the  Agrlciilturd 
Adjustment  Act  unconstitutional.  Justices  Stone.  Cardoso,  and 
Brandeto  uphdd  the  act.  Six  other  Judges  declared  Congress  had 
«on**  beyond  ite  powns.  In  other  cases  invdvtng  social  or  eoononic 
iMriBlattan  the  Court  has  divided  6  to  4.  wlilch  means  that  the 
vSeof  a  slngte  Judge  has  nullified  the  law  enacted  by  Congreas 
and  signed  by  the  President.  Is  anybody  gdng  to  contend  that 
theee  decldons  rest  on  any  bald,  determinable,  legal  deflnlManT 
Isnt  it  obvious  that  where  the  most  eminent  Jurtste  cannot  agree 
on  an  Interpretation,  the  decision  to  made  because  of  the  in- 
dlvldnd  sentiment  for.  or  prejudice  against,  a  partlcatar  policy? 
I  mean  no  aspersion  or  ertttctam  by  thto.  Undoubtedly  eadi  Jnstloa 
vetoes  hto  sincere  view.  _ 

It  merdy  liappoia  that  five  of  our  nine  Supreme  Jastloaa  ba:«a 
a  different  phlloeophy  from  the  other  fonn  a  phlloaovhy  that  to 
net  in  aoeord  with  the  majority  sentiment  tliat  to  supposed  to 
gown  the  pdldes  of  the  United  States.  Perliapa  thto  to  a  berltaga. 
at  least  of  some  of  them,  from  tbeir  days  as  practldng  attomeya. 
Then  they  had  the  great  oombtnations  cf  eapitd  as  tbefr  best 
dlents.  It  to  not  remarkable  tlut  a  towyer  irtio  has  devoted  most 
of  hto  Ufe  to  protecting  such  toteresta  carriee  hto  habtta  of  logle 
into  hto  later  years.  Hto  task  has  been  to  constrae  the  law  as  hto 
dtanta  would  have  It  construed.  In  any  cloee  point  it  to  natural 
for  him  to  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the  eonaervattve  side. 
This,  and  the  natural  revuldon  of  most  people  of  advanced  years 
•gainst  innovations,  to  suflldent  to  explain  the  nature  of  recent 
decldons  that  have  dlsi4)pcrtnted  forward-loddng  dtiaens.  ney 
are  more  Indtned  to  seek  an  excuse  for  conUnnlng  things  as  Uiey 
are  tlian  to  look  for  a  reason  to  Justify  a  departure,  however 
dlgiht. 

IVhat  I  have  in  mind  was  sdd  by  Justice  Stone  in  hto  dlssenttog 
odnlon  in  the  A.  A.  A.  ease.  He  expreased  the  view  that  mich  a 
eundiuctlon  aa  tbe  majority  had  made  "to  far  more  likdy  In  tbe 
kms  run  to  destroy  our  Union  than  the  frank  recognition  that 
^^         even  of  a  eoiMtltutton  may  mean  what  it  says." 
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I  have  gone  rather  far  afield  from  my  discussion  of  where  party 
loydty  should  begin  and  end.  What  I  have  been  trying  to  say  to 
that  in  my  opinion  certain  members  of  my  party  have  taken  the 
wrong  angle  In  combatting  the  legldatlon  suggested  by  the  Pres- 
ident. They  agree  with  hto  diagnosis  of  the  evil  of  the  existing 
dtuatlon  In  the  Supreme  Court  but  fight  against  the  method  he 
offers  to  cure  the  evil.  I  have  not  heard  from  any  of  them  an 
adequate  alternative  to  his  constitutional  proposal.  Congress  has 
frequently  varied  the  number  of  Supreme  Justices.  The  Court 
has  consisted  of  5  members  at  times  and  10  at  others.  It  has  been 
increased  or  diminished  ordinarily  because  Congress  was  dissatis- 
fied with  the  Court's  attitude  and  wanted  men  of  another  mode 
of  thought  on  the  bench. 

Because  of  certain  fears  they  have  expressed,  they  sugg^  in- 
stead of  the  President's  solution  of  the  dlfflctilty  a  constitutional 
amendment.  We  have  been  trying  for  13  years  to  overcome  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  on  the  Chlld^  Labor  Act  with  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  and  haven't  yet  got  within  hailing  distance 
of  the  requisite  confirmation  by  three-quarters  of  the  States. 

Quite  apart  from  the  element  of  long  delay,  the  amendment 
process  is  subject  to  severd  Important  objections.  First  comes  the 
difficulty  of  framing  an  amendment  that  would  reach  the  trouble. 
There  have  been  scores  suggested,  ranging  from  the  thought  that 
the  Court  should  not  be  permitted  to  knock  out  any  law  except 
by  a  7-to-2  vote — the  exact  nximber  varies  in  different  proposals — 
to  granting  authority  to  Congress  to  overrule  a  dectoion  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  Agreeing  on  an  amendment  to  the  first  htirdle.  Then 
comes  the  thought  that  an  amendment  once  imbedded  in  the 
Constitution  to  there  for  all  purposes.  The  "due  process  of  law" 
clatise  reenacted  in  the  f  ovirteenth  amendment  to  take  care  of  the 
rights  of  the  freed  slaves  was  never  expected  to  be  invoked  In  such 
matters  as  labor  legislation  or  farm  legislation,  for  those  problems 
had  not  arisen  in  1866.  An  amendment  that  proves  impracticd 
or  inadequate  can  cmly  be  changed  by  the  elaborate  processes  of 
another  amendment. 

The  authority  which  is  being  asked  for  the  President  to  nomi- 
nate additional  Judges — in  the  event  that  those  over  age  choee  to 
remain  on  the  bench — on  the  contrary,  can  be  altered  or  revoked 
by  a  simple  act  of  Congress.  This,  I  think,  answers  one  expressed 
fear — that  some  Preddent  might  abuse  hto  power.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  any  such  abuse  of  power  would  have  to  have  the  connivance 
of  the  United  States  Senate.  That  body,  by  a  simple  majority 
vote,  can  veto  any  or  every  appointment. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  members  of  my  party  who  refuse  to  go 
along  with  the  President  In  his  effort  to  continue  the  policies  that 
have  been  so  overwhelmingly  endorsed  in  every  election  since  his 
advent  to  the  White  House  are  straining  at  a  gnat.  I  say  thto 
without  questioning  the  sincerity  of  their  position. 

As  to  the  Republican  Party,  they  are  merely  seeking  the  reped 
of  the  1936  election.  They  lost  befwe  the  voters;  now.  they  are 
tr3rlng  to  win  in  Congress.  The  Judicld  reorganization  bill  to  a 
Democratic  measure;  consequently  it  to  opposed  by  all  of  the  old- 
line  G.  O.  P.  leaders.  If  they  are  able  to  defeat  this  measure,  they 
will  have  made  a  start  in  their  campaign  to  break  down  the 
prestige  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  In  so  doing  they  see  a  hope  of 
lifting  their  own  outfit  out  of  the  disorganization  and  dismay 
under  which  it  now  labors. 

They  are  not  going  to  succeed.  The  cotmtry  to  behind  the  Pred- 
dent as  firmly  as  it  was  last  November,  and  I  am  inclined  to  feel 
sorry  for  those  of  my  friends  who  have  so  misread  popular  senti- 
ment as  to  place  themselves  in  Uie  podtion  of  dding  a  Republican 
effort  to  climb  back  to  power. 

Your  own  great  State  testified  4  months  ago  to  Ita  confidence  in 
President  Roosevelt.  That  confidence  was  not  only  in  hto  sincerity, 
patriotism,  and  ability,  but  in  the  efficiency  of  the  methods  and 
policies  that  have  brought  our  country  out  of  a  hideous  depreadon 
and  put  us  back  on  the  highway  to  prosperity.  

I  would  suggest  to  you  that  you  go  out  and  talk  to  your  own 
neighbors  and  learn  from  them  how  much  attention  they  are 
paj^ng  to  the  charge  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  trying  to  make  a  dicta- 
tor out  of  himself. 

Let  them  tell  you  if  they  believe  that  the  President,  for  whom 
they  voted  so  enthusiastically,  is  endeavoring  for  some  undisclosed 
reason,  to  destroy  our  system  of  government. 

I  am  quite  sure,  on  the  contrary,  you  will  find  that  your  farm- 
ers, Indxistrial  workers,  and  citiaens  generally  are  qxiite  aware  of 
what  to  going  on.  and  that  they  are  jieriectly  satisfied  that  the 
President  never  in  hto  life  had  any  otlter  thoxigtat  than  to  make 
our  Nation  safe  and  do  hto  absolute  best  for  all  the  people. 

They  know'  that  he  has  patiently  sought  a  way  out  of  the  blod:- 
ade  that  has  resulted  from  tbe  present  economic  complexion  of  a 
majority  of  the  Supreme  Court.  They  agree  he  has  found  an 
absolutely  constltutlond  method  at  Insuring  that  liberd  laws  wm 
have  a  chance  of  impartial  condderation  by  that  tribxmd.  And 
that  to  all  he  seeks.  The  Jtidges  he  appoints— if  they  are  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate — ^wUl  be  lawyers  of  known  ability  and  stand- 
ing— anything  but  the  wild-eyed  theortota  pictured  by  those  who 
are  fighting  reorganization.  Indeed,  cotild  anything  be  more 
absurd  than  the  thought  that  any  unfit  man  could  successfvUly 
rtm  the  gantlet  of  the  Senate?  Moreover,  they  are  bound  to  be 
men  of  such  intellectual  and  ethical  quality  as  to  make  it  su- 
premely ridiculous  to  think  that  they  could  be  dictated  to  in  tbeir 
Interpretation  of  the  tow — by  the  President  or  by  anybody  else. 

"Packing  the  Court"  may  seem  like  an  attractive  dogan  to 
Influence  the  unthinking.  But  it  would  mean,  in  the  sense  recent 
orators  have  given  It,  packing  the  United  States  Senate  as  well, 
and  one  packing  would  be  as  impossible  as  the  other. 
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HON.  JOSEPH  T.  ROBINSON 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  March  11. 1937 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  POLLBTTE.  JR..  OP  WIS- 
CONSIN. AT  THE  CONVENTION  OF  LABOR'S  NONPABTIBAlf 
LEADGE.  MARCH  8.  1BS7.  WASHINOTON.  D.  C. 


ICr.  ROBINSON.  Mir.  President,  I  ask  unaoimoos  cooaent 
to  have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkocnu)  an  address 
delivered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  La  Fol- 
LBTTK]  at  the  Convention  of  Labor's  Nonpartisan  League, 
March  8.  1937.  at  the  New  Willard  Hotel.  Washington.  D.  C, 
on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  reorganization  of  the  Federal 
judiciary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

President  Berry,  representatives  of  Labors  Nonpartisan  League 
from  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  my  frlenda,  I  consider  it  a 
great  privilege  to  have  the  opporttmity  to  be  with  you  here 
today  and  to  discuss  with  you  an  issue  which  is  now  being  Joined 
in  this  country  in  the  most  important  struggle  in  the  history  of 
this  Nation  since  the  ClvU  War.  The  Senate  Judiciary  Commlttca 
apeoa  hearings  this  week  on  President  Roosevelt's  program  at 
Judicial  reform.  Congress  must  decide  whether  this  proposal  shall 
be  passed  and  Judicial  usurpation  curbed  so  that  the  will  of  the 
people  may  become  the  law  of  our  land. 

In  this  coming  legislative  struggle  the  strength  of  popular  dem- 
ocratic government  in  America  will  once  more  be  pitted  against 
the  organised  forces  of  reaction. 

The  same  groups  that  fought  President  Roosevelt  so  bitterly 
last  fall  in  their  vain  attempt  to  regain  their  former  control  over 
the  Federal  Government  and  strengthen  their  economic  power 
over  the  people  are  fighting  bim  on  this  issue  cf  court  reorgani- 
zation. They  were  repudiated  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  last  November,  but  they  have  not  surrendered.  They 
seek  to  frustrate  the  popular  will  by  raising  false  issues  designed 
to  rally  support  behind  the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
dominated  by  the  out-worn  economic  beliefs  ot  a  generation  that 
Li  dead  and  g<»e.  {Applause.]  This  majority  by  a  tortured  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution  has  impaired  the  legislative  power 
of  Congress. 

Already  a  great  hue  and  cry  has  been  raised  throughout  tha 
Nation  protesting  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  la 
a  sacred  institution,  above  criticism,  and  beyond  constructive  re- 
form. TheJawyers  who  live  off  their  Liberty  League  diento  have 
come  flying  to  the  defense  of  their  meal  ti<^cetar  and  their  bar 
associations  have  been  working  overtime  in  organising  the  attack 
upon  the  President's  program.  The  newspapers  have  taken  up 
the  cry  of  "dictator"  again,  and  tbe  entire  anti-New  Deal  propa- 
ganda wi^hiw  is  running  night  and  day  at  full  wpaaA. 

In  this  hubbub  it  is  important  that  the  will  of  the  great  silent 
miiiiiiiiii  of  our  citiaens  be  not  overlooked.  When  it  oosnea  to  noise, 
the  reactionaries  can  put  on  as  good  a  demonstration  as  anyone, 
but  the  win  at  the  Ameriran  people  is  not  eipreased  In  noise  or  In 
propaganda.  The  Republicans  found  that  out  last  November,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  there  are  many  llembera  at  Congress  who  are 
fooled  by  the  clamor  raised  by  minority  groups  on  this  question 
of  Judicial  usurpation.  Tet  it  is  important  that  the  common  people 
of  the  Nation  make  sure  that  their  voice  is  heard,  and  to  that  aad 
I  feri  that  groups  such  as  yours  can  provide  opportunity  for  tha 
rank  and  file  to  expreas  their  sentimente  on  this  fundamental 
lasue. 

Labor's  Nonpartisan  League  haa  already  rendered  dlstlnguiahed 
service  in  emphaslEing  the  increasing  importance  of  sound  political 
action  in  the  workers'  struggle  for  social  Justice.  I  slnoeraly  hope 
that  It  will  lend  ito  active  influenoe  and  leaderrtilp  on  this  ooca- 
sion  in  pointing  out  in  ccmciae  terms  Just  where  ths  great  mass  of 
wcn-klng  men  and  women,  whom  it  representa  in  part,  stand  In  iw- 
spect  to  President  Roosevelt's  program  for  Judicial  reform. 

Organized  labor  has  made  substantial  progress  In  this  country 
by  means  of  poUtlcal  action,  but  every  Inch  of  the  way  is  stub- 
bornly chaUenged  by  the  social  philosophy  of  a  day  when  strong 
social  control  at  our  economic  system  was  thought  by  many  to  be 
unnecessary.  In  the  past  the  frontier  offered  an  avenue  of  ea- 
cape  f<x  the  opproeed  and  \inforttinate;  the  economic  opportuni- 
ties of  an  expanding  nation  with  an  abundance  of  natural  re- 
sources were  so  great  that  they  were  in  a  very  real  aense  available 
to  almost  everyone.  There  seemed,  to  many,  in  that  day  to  be 
enough  wealth  for  everyone  to  use.  steal,  or  exploit  as  ha  pleased 
without  doing  serious  injtiry  to  his  neighbors.  Society  was  tol- 
erant of  property  nghta  when  everyone  ootild  enjoy  ttaam  to 
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»  locS-toSS?  SJ«S3tm^irUsultufml  oommunlty  made  up  of 
Li?T!Z  UM^Mif^I^lnit  todep«id««it  unltt.  America  of  thto 
SSm.^  iZjS^S^^in^X'^SS^^^^J^  production 
and  dlatrttrotlim  of  i»«»lw»  »•  »  vkT  oompi««  O"""^-  „^  ^^^^ 
TlS^SrSortty  of  tb«  pMpte  tod«y  re«H»e  thte,  «nd^th«y 
-  *  ^^TT^-  .  *  t  ri<Mi  of  Mi^al  cuatrot  t»  necwrtry  *o  keep  ine 
2SJS2-  cTSi-SSi-m  S?diS5SS*»  tuneooiiiit  and  tHu. 

■fim-ii-—  "*  *"*    I  -,  viiMt  had  bMB  alhnMd  tt>  run  ttntf  into 

S.'iSSi  2?SiSS.^£«in«««o«it^^ 

SStS^eral  pfopmm  at  tba  ^>^^J<Sl  '^'LSfZJ^i.rtS 
~7mim&  ta  ^aS  tBrtnanantelltl  vbleh  ean  brtni  oraar  out  o( 
SraSHTnodand  by  ttoa  lal—  fatta  doetrlna  of  aoononJcs: 

S%  ttowMof  a  bynna  day,  do  not.  I  know  that  tbarc  are 
■Sm  nmSc  tha  ag^oTwiriio  a»  mentaUy  »tin  young  and 

^«r»oy.  but  ,tb,y_«,l  tba  SS'^gf^njriyiJr^  ISn^ 

mnn^I^  uBdntandUw  of  tba  ntaant  tlma  and  the  Tltal 
53S22S  SnTpSSLi  that  la*^Sutaly  e«»ntlal  In  the 

"iSLiJSl^  tba  Wib-t  Oawt  to  thJa  land.  c^^^^J^ 
icartlTiala  branebea  of  tba  IMaral  Oovamment.  •tubbomly 
eUM  to  an  outmoded  pbUoeopby  wblcb  the  iwi»«  of  «he  oonnUf 
bina  ampbatleally  lapodlaSad  it  la  a  tbiaat  to  a  functtonlng  de- 
moaraOT  TtiMa  JuM  f  tba  "lama  ducftir  of  our  eourta  toda*. 
lAoDlattBa  and  dieem.1  T^etr  aoelal  pbUoaophy  baa  been  repocM- 
iSSbvanaw  ganaratkm.  but  they  bang  onto  thrtbr  )oba  tn  vbtue 
y;  &  tSSa  taSSyjarofided  by  «-0~|Sto«on«£|jl«g 
lUe.  ILatwtatar]  8lx  of  tba  luatioea  of  the  XTnltad  Btatea  Bupreme 
Govt  todn  am  over  10  yaara  of  i«a  and  five  of  tham  are  Tvy  near 

vork  and  ■trunle  in  thla  Nation,  aa  In  ^J»wld  ^dayja  «rrt«l 
on  by  men  andVxnen  between  the  agee  of  90  and  60.  Bodety  gen- 
mm  raeocnlaw  the  merit  of  retirement  in  old  age.  Many  unlver- 
atttm  raoSa  thatr  teaehera  to  retire  at  00.  06.  or  70.  Moat  corpora- 
»to—  MOn  their  eaacuUfea  In  their  alstlea  and  retire  their  workm 
^SiSr^IiMa  tatS^M  and  80.  lApplauee.]  So  far  in  thla 
Ii— — «J;th«i>  heard  Uttle  objeetkm  ralaed  to  the  application  of 
PtaildBnt  Booaavelt^  Judicial  nform  to  the  lower  eourta.   Why  not 

•^'USJS'»''sriS:^ «- p«9.. «.  «r  a-«  «•  * 

M  wm  ohanoa  the  temper  of  the  Supiame  Oourt'a  opinions,  and 
X  am  hmtoatate  tbatX  lor  one,  hope  that  it  wiU  Jo  iio.  JAp- 
Blauae  I  I  am  cooTinoed  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Kllir^n  paoBle  ihaia  that  aama  hope.  Wft  want  a  court  that  to 
In  tooeh  with  the  problema  of  tbto  pteaent  generation,  a  court 
^atwm  raeognlae  that  the  Oontttatkm  la  a  bring  hutrumant, 
a  oourt  that  win  atop  uahw  the  Oooittteaaa  m  amj^^ 
■■■iiiiia  tba  iMlilelln  and  ameuUve  branehea  9l  the  FBderal  oov 
enMt  ftomenaetliv  leglaiatlan  wbksb  a  majority  of  the  Oourt 
toaMMd  to.  not  for  ematltutlanal  raaaooa  but  far  eeonomlc  and 
SoSSalMaMia  which  tbey  indtrktaaUy  bold.  (Apptonae.l 
'ttea  is  no  aaed  tor  ma  to  raette  to  you  «taat  baa  happened  to 
■«B«f  tto  moat  important  labor  legWatlon  written  into  law 
y^^  a,^  the  ritatea  in  the  laat  aavanl  yaata.    Ton  know 

^^SSTtteSOTMOowt  took  on  tba  MittaMi  Xnduatrlal 
■■■iMii  iitt  andtta  guiaiumital  eontrala  of«r  hours,  ^""^^va^ 
ZZ^^of  tebor.  ^Sa  know  what  bappsaad  to  the  OnOay 
■OMiiMBH  m^^  ^^  fcwToilc  State  mlnl- 

OSM  Aci.  tM  ■>»?«  ^^^^tSbot  What  tba  same  fate  awatto 

ABt.  wbleb  offan  the  auppart  and 
of  tba  rsisTil  OovanMMBt  to  workars  wbo  want  to 

Wbnt  wiu'tta'oourt  dOb~I 

Iks  IB  saetvlBf  grsatar  undaistsnilh 
Ttf  lassaiit  iHj  prohlstns  la  tba  SuBcana  Court. 

"-^  •  ytgass.^  jrsJSToaspyygVto 

— "^ *'-*^  "\~~^Jr.  m  III,, I  n ■■  II II >— »#  ^^  take  wlihln 

-^   --    "of  tboaa  dsditoBa  to  aolva  toosa  grsas  proBiema. 

a  vmmm  "»»"         .  -     ^  tBlaisatad  in  tba- 

ef  tba 
a 
in  that  form  of 

_^^ jocmaa  for  one  r 

n  a  aMlortlf  of  tba  Oowt  lapsrmlttad 


■odal  eeeurtty.  crop  insurance.  eoU  eroalon.  unemployment  rrtle^. 
hSSnTSod  ^e^tlon,  coneerTatlon  of  our  «»*«^,  ^-^^f* 
andVmope  eqStable  dletrlbution  of  our  annual  wealtti  ae  itla 
produced  from  year  to  year  In  thl.  country.  lAWPUu*-!  ^»**^ 
as  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  stand*  athwMrt  the  will  of 
the  people  and  obetructe  the  working  of  democratic  government. 
It  to  i^Ung  the  bref^-down  of  our  economic  Bystem  and  tbe  ulti- 
mate deeSuctlon  of  our  fonn  of  government  by  revoluUonary 

■nie  stalling  of  our  Government  on  dead  center  ^T .  J«^*^ 
flat  in  roce^yean  to  not  a  defect  In  the  Oonatttutton  l^^JJ 
to  a  defect  in  the  Supreme  Court.  (Apptoase.]  We  do  not  need 
to  amend  the  Constitution.  It  did  not  enact  any  particular  eeo- 
nomlc  system.  Justice  Holmee  was  once  Impeltod  ^  rraoark  sar. 
castlcal^  that  the  fourteenth  amendment  did  not  «?5fV"f- 
SSSS  "eoctol  stotica.'-  I  n»lght  add.  neither  dUdJ^Owismu. 
tlOT.  -me  constitution  to  a  fleHble  document  V^^V^  ^JS^ 
with  great  vtolon.  who  prophetl«Uy  '«~*J?«  "^l^LSi^Sd 
each  generation  the  right  to  eolve  its  own  "?«"*f^  ■<«**».  •?2 
econo^^oblems.  "tound  Handotoh^o  iwote  t^flrstMd 
the  basic  £aft  of  the  document,  explained  in  the  ,«P^f»«;5rT 
ment  of  hto  manuscript  that  it  ^~  »^lVP«?^.lS: 'SS^'dS^ 
nrlnelplss  only  leet  the  operatlona  of  government  ■>»culd  be  cogged 
grlSSwlng  thoae  prorSons  permanent  and  unalterable  which 
oiwht  to  be  aocommodated  to  times  and  evuits."  ^  ^  ^^  ^ 
***S;  S^  JSyTS^  to  amend  the  Oon^tutton  bat  rjg* Jo 
•BM^  the  Supreme  Oourt.  [Apptouee.l  The  Oourt  to  both  out 
^troch  with  the  problems  cf  twenttoth-century  Amerln  and  out 
S  Srmony  with  the  Constitution  iteell.  In  »*•  "•T'^oJJS! 
j^jSuiWto  It  has  taken  unto  iteelf  pow«  whldi  it  wsa  r>M 
intended   to  have  by   the  founders  of  our  constitutional   gov*- 

"iSSto  I  of  the  constitution  speciflcaUy  provides  that  "aU  legla- 
Uttveoowm  herein  granted  shaU  be  vested  in  the  Congress^ 
the  UiSted  Statea."  TTie  men  who  framed  that  document  never 
SimS  ttiiU  toSstottve  mswmie.  of  Congress  would  be  un«tone 
STuSSal  vetoTproposato  to  give  the  Supreme  Court  even  a  lim- 
ited veto  over  legtelatl«  were  overwhelmingly  rejected  by  tba 
Constltatlonal  Convention  on  four  separate  occasion. 

tSSTJ?  considerable  conflict.  Ignmt.  «»^,J»nSiSf  ll£ 
luristo  as  to  whether  the  power  aaeerted  by  Chief  Jtwtice  Mar- 
£aU  in  the  case  of  Marbury  against  Madison  ofi^lng  to«nforc« 
the  acto  of  Congress  because  of  declared  tmconstltutlonality  wae 
n<*  ?Slfan^«tof  Judicial  usurpation.  However,  it  to  sufltelent 
to  saTthat  the  storm  of  protest  that  aroee  in  thto  coruntey 
Mating  that  doctrine  was  so  overwhelming  that  never  again  in  hto 
iSstt^  did  John  Marshall  dare  to  apply  It  In  fact,  he  evm 
suggested  that  Congress  be  given  the  power  to  overrule  the  a*- 
cisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  ^ 

Thomas  JelTerson  spoke  plainly  when  he  said:  "It  has  long  been 
my  opinion,  and  I  have  never  shrunk  from  its  expression,  that  tte 
wrm  of  dtoeolution  of  our  Federal  Oovemmcnt  1»  In  the  Judi- 
llarv^-the  Irresponsible  body  working  like  gravity,  by  day  and 
by  nlKht,  gaining  a  lltUe  today  and  gaining  a  lltUe  tomorrow,  and 
S^rtiig  Its  Mtoeless  step  like  a  thief  over  the  field  of  Jurto- 
diction  untU  all  shaU  be  usurped."  

Boeaklns  at  Madison  Square  Garden  as  an  Independent  canoi- 
datefOr  Resident  In  1924  upon  thto  great  issue  of  Judicial  iMur- 
patlon.  my  father  had  thto  to  say  in  part:  "TSven  when  we  have 
gone  through  the  dlfllcult  and  expensive  process  of  anaendingthe 
Oonstltutton  in  a  particular  respect,  as  in  the  case  of  the  income 
tax  the  amendment  flnaUy  adopted,  as  in  that  case,  may  be  inter- 
preted by  a  majority  of  the  Court  entirely  opportte  to  the  Inten- 
tion of  Congress.  i._,.i.i.«h»- 

-Other  civillxed  countries  adopt  as  a  mere  matter  of  lejtoiatwe 
routine  these  remedial  and  corrective  laws,  but  we  can  enactsuoi 
tows  only  after  many  years  of  delay  ^cident  to  secmtog  ao^ 
tutlonal  amendment  with  all  the  expense  and  »»22!.w°!S!Sti^ 
vary  often  Ave  men  on  the  Supreme  Oourt  bench  succeed  m 
defeating  such  legislation  forever." 

I  Quote  further:  "Now,  it  to  obvious  that  a  remedy  for  tiua 
condition  must  be  fo\md.  Ho  government  can  long  survive  tf, 
through  tba  medium  of  a  king,  a  court,  or  any  o*****!  ■oy***!^ 
JSmtba  will  of  the  people  repraswitad  in  tba  »*^™»k*n«  *»^»f^ 
of  tibsbrgovmunent  etZ  ba  arbitrarily   and  Anally  defeatad.- 

'^Si*worda.  I  submit  to  you.  uttarad  naarty  It  years  ago.  ava  as 
true  today  as  whan  they  feU  fwm  hto  Ups.  Iconomlc  aventa  and 
daaialona  of  the  Court  only  serve  to  rebforea  the  overwbalmlng 
•vuCmoa  pravlng  every  line  of  my  fatbv's  stotamant  to  hava 
baan  baaaoon  tba  truth.  ^ 

Wban  the  Oourt  again  aassrtad  Ito  allagad  powar  to  dadara  the 
acta  of  Congress  imconstitutkmal.  It  was  in  tba  Drad  Scott  case. 
60  yaara  after  Marbury  against  Madison.  It  took  4%  yews  of  dvll 
warto  settle  the  imus  wbl^  tba  Drsd  Soott  daetoion  threw  into 
the  faoea  of  the  American  peopto.  Later  when  the  Court  triad  to 
aasart  tbto  doctrine  of  Judicial  veto  In  the  Ltaal  Tendar  oasea. 
Piaaldant  Oimnt  i^potntad  two  naw  JusUeaa  to  the  Cotirt  and  tba 


The  idea  of  an  unchecked  veto  power  in  the  bands  of  tba 
Smmma  Court  baa  bean  aooaptad  only  over  tba  laat  few  ftoeadsa. 
iPhM  bean  buUt  up  by  corporation  Uwyers  who  have  triad  to 
aaeum  from  tba  Court  protection  for  their  medal  intareate  and 
ttelr  dlanto  which  thay  oould  not  sscure  from  the  peopto  of 
tbto  aountxy.  {Applause.]  It  baa  been  indoctrinated  into  our 
•dbM^ud  fcned  into  our  thinking  with  the  same  dallbarato 
S^on  M  tba  propaganda  of  the  public  utUlttaa.    If  Congreaa 
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contlnuea  to  yield  to  thto  falsa  doctrine  It  win  have  betiayad  the 
people  into  the  hands  of  a  Judicial  oligarchy  govemlac  for  prop- 
erty rather  than  for  humanity.     (Apptouse.] 

I  was  brought  up  to  believe  in  a  government  of  laws  and  not 
of  men.  and  all  of  us  here  today  respect  the  Constitution  under 
which  our  democratic  government  has  been  estahHshed.  But  when 
the  validity  of  our  laws  to  subject  to  the  whim  and  caprice  of 
flve  out  of  nine  fallible  old  men  who  fed  they  are  reqwnsibto  to 
no  one  but  themsdves.  and  when  m  majority  of  the  Court  to 
accused  by  Justice  Stone.  Joined  by  other  minority  mambars  of 
that  body  equally  devoted  to  the  Constitution,  of  adopting  "a 
tortured  construction  of  the  Constitution"  for  the  sake  of  reading 
into  It  their  own  "personal  eoonomle  predilectton",  tba  Judicial 
veto  becomes  a  government  of  men  and  not  one  of  law.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Take  the  case  of  minimum-wage  legislation,  for  ezampla.  Prior 
to  the  decision  of  Adklns  against  Children's  Hoq;>ltaI  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  1033  the  Stete  courte  had  on  37  oocasloos  paaasd 
on  the  constitutionality  of  minimum  wagea  for  woman,  and  In  34 
of  those  cases  the  Utws  were  hdd  to  be  consUtutlonaL  Minimum- 
wage  legislation  has  been  before  the  Supreme  Oourt  three  timna 
Thirteen  Justices  of  the  Siqireme  Court  have  at  one  tlma  or  an- 
other recorded  their  opinionii  of  It.  Seven  of  tbem  have  stprsassd 
the  opinion  that  it  to  oonstitutianal:  six  have  said  tt  to  not  Tet 
it  has  always  been  declared  unconstitutional  tSmptj  because  each 
particular  combination  on  the  Court  at  the  tlma  the  varlooa 
opinions  were  rendered  gave  the  opponento  of  tba  lagtolatton  a 
majority.  Congress  wanted  It;  the  peopto  wanted  it:  7  out  of  13 
Justices  wanted  it.    But  six  did  not.    So  we  dldnt  get  it. 

Congress  is  as  much  a  guardian  of  the  Cooatitatlan  aa  the  Court. 
If  in  its  own  Judgment  Congress  deddea  that  It  lAiould  have 
powers  which  it  doea  not  have  under  the  Constitution,  tt  miut 
seek  those  powers  through  amendment  of  the  instrument.  But  if 
it  has  certain  powers  under  the  Constitution.  In  Justloa  to  the 
people  whom  Congress  represents.  Congress  should  never  aUow 
those  powers  to  he  surrendered  to  the  Judldary  or  anybody  else. 
(Api^use.]  Congress  cannot  disturb  a  decision  of  the  Stqxreme 
Court  in  a  particular  case,  but  Congress  to  not  bound  to  submit 
to  interpreUtlons  of  the  Constitution  which  deny  to  Congress  tba 
constitutional  righto  which  it  was  deflnltdy  and  spedflcs^y  given 
in  the  Constitution. 

Tou  read  the  dissenting  (pinion  of  Jtistice  Stone  in  the  A.  A.  A. 
case,  and  if  you  dlstUl  out  of  that  legal,  dignified  language  ite  true 
meaning  I  insist  that  it  to  only  subject  to  the  interpretation  that 
he  charges  the  Court  majority  in  that  case  with  having  amended 
the  Constlutlon  itself  by  Ite  decision  in  taking  powers  away  from 
Congress  concerning  taxation. 

President  Roosevelt  has  pr(q;>osed  a  way,  a  practical,  a  constitu- 
tional, and  a  workable  way.  In  which  Congrees  can  secure  from  the 
Supreme  Court  a  more  sympathetic  xmderstanding  of  preeent-day 
problems  and  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  purposes  behind  ite 
legislation.  It  to  a  method  entirdy  within  the  Constitution  and 
definitely  in  keeping  with  the  alms  and  spirit  of  true  democratle 
government.  There  to  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  danger  of  packing 
the  Coiirt,  but  let's  not  be  misled  by  that  red  herring.  Let  us  be 
frank  about  thto  matter.  Tlie  vested  Interesto  for  years  have  been 
putting  their  corporation  lawyers  on  the  bench  of  the  Ehiprema 
Court  of  the  United  States.  (Apiriausa.)  Under  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  not  the  special 
interests,  should  prevail.  If  a  majority  ot  the  peopto  want  a 
modem  interpreteUon  of  the  CmisUtuUon  aa  a  Uvtog  instrument, 
they  should  have  it. 

llito  to  not  such  a  revolutlanary  propoaal  as  soma  of  tba  Lib- 
erty League  leaguers'  propaganda  would  lead  you  to  bellava.  Tba 
late  Chief  Justice  Taf  t  suggested  oompulaory  retirement  of  Jodgea 
at  the  age  of  70.  Chief  Jiistloe  Hughes  to  1038  suggerted  com- 
pulsory retirement  of  Judgus  at  tba  age  of  75.  The  Prealdant^ 
propoHd  does  not  even  go  that  far;  It  does  not  provkto  for  oom- 
ptUsory  retirement;  It  makcia  no  attempt  to  disturb  tba  Judge's 
right  to  life  tenure,  and  constitutes  abadutaly  no  ihrmt  vipotk  hto 
independence  after  ba  to  appointed  and  oonflnned  by  the  Senate 


of  the  United  Stetes  and  enters  upon  hto  ssrrtce  for  the  tenure 
of  hto  life.  If  be  does  not  rstirs,  the  Preddant  would  bava  tba 
powar  to  appotot  a  suooeseor  at  any  tlma  after  be  readies  retlrs- 
ment  age.  I  submit  that  tbare  to  nothing  unreaaonaUe  In  that 
proposd  and  that  It  to  supported  by  the  afa-long  eipsrtenoe  of 
soctoty. 

I  say  that  if  thto  propodtlon  that  Prsaldent  Rooeevdt  to  suggest 
big  had  been  proposed  by  Warding  or  CooUdge  or-Hoovar,  the 
same  reaotionartos  wbo  are  oow  so  violently  protesting  would  ap- 

Etoud  it  as  oonstruetlva  statesmanship.  But  thsss  rsacOonarles 
1  this  eritlcd  sttuatlon  dsim  now  that  President  Rooeevdt  bas 
an  evil  purpoea  to  mind:  tliay  Impugn  hto  motivea  on  tbto  quss 
tlon.  Just  as  they  have  dor«  during  hto  entire  term  of  oOos  as 
President  of  the  United  Slatea  whenever  be  sought  to  use  the 
powers  of  Government  for  tlie  Intareste  and  the  good  of  the  peopto 
of  the  United  States  as  a  wlioto. 

These  critics  ddibaratdy  forget  to  mention  that  even  if  none 
of  the  present  Justices  redgn.  Preddent  Roosevelt  would  only 
appotot  6  out  of  16  Jusdoeii  on  the  Supreme  Oourt.  Ihey  would 
still  be  a  minority  of  the  Court.  I  contend  that  thoae  who  say 
theae  appointmente  would  make  the  Court  servile  to  the  Pred- 
dent's  personal  wishes  are  casting  unfair  reflections  upon  the  In- 
tegrity and  independence  of  Jtutices  Brandeto.  Stone,  and  Cardnoo 
[Applauae.] 

Another  thing  I  think  w«  can  well  keep  to  mind,  and  that  to 
that  whereaa  tmdar  hto  proposal  Preddent  Boosevdt  would  ap- 

i 


point  only  two-flftha  of  the  Court.  — — —-Ing  that 
Washington.  jacAson.  Lincoln,  and  Taft  all  named  Baajorltlaa  of 
tba  Supreme  Court  white  tbey  bald  oflksa.  Praaldant  Harding,  to 
3^  years,  Cleveland.  Harrtoon.  and  Grant  named  tow  Judges 
each,  a  larger  propoartlon  of  tba  Oourt  ttian  Prsaklent  Boceavdt 
could  appdnt  under  the  pending  plan. 

Thoae  wbo  wall  that  the  Prsaldent  to  proposing  tba  aBaeutlon 
of  the  independent  Judldary  Ukawtoa  torgat  to  aantlon  that 
every  Juatloa  appdnted  to  tba  Oourt  by  tba  Preddent  under  hto 
proposal,  or  hj  any  otttor  Prasktant.  will  baaa  tba 
and  indspendence  of  tenure  that  a  Judge 


Tba  nropoaed  rdona  upon  tba  btotorloal  evldanea  to  lent 
due.  It  to  unfortunate  that  It  was  not  oaiTtad  tbroi«h  aany 
years  ago  before  tba  prseent  erttloal  attuatton  anas;  bat  tba 
acutanass  of  tba  ptsaant  sttuatlon  to  aU  tba  atnafar  raaaon  for 
Immadtoto  action.    [Applauas.] 

Tbto  to  not  a  etnig^  bstweau  tba  Prsaldent  and  tba  Oourt: 
It  to  a  strugi^  Ijalween  tba  letMseentatlsae  of  tba  peopia. 
slbto  to  tbsm.  and  a  email  group  of  Justlosa  wbo  baaa  ~ 
with  tba  problsma  of  the  people,  are  not  rsspondhto  to 
tba  tenars  of  their  oOoe.  and  bava  not  tba  graoe  to  a 
and  let  tba  prsent  generstton  fovvn  ttoelf.    U 

Tboee  wbo  are  oppoaliv  the  PresMentli 
timonlous  halgbte  and  point  abaosa  upon  any  attack  dlraetad 
agalnat  tba  8i]^>«>Be  Court.  Tte  man  wba  wro 
never  totended  tba  %if»»t^  Court  to  rate  tbto 
Court  aotaatttutes  Ito  own  wlU  for  the  wlU  of  the  people,  wbsn 
tt  takaa  upon  itaolf  tba  right  to  piaaerfba  wbat  to  Ito  opinion  to 
good  for  tiaa  peopto  rather  than  lat  the  peopto  deekto  for  tbsaa- 
sdvaa,  when  It  saaka  to  aupplant  tba  prevailing  aeonomte  theory 
with  Ito  own  amog  theory  of  daya  gone  by,  wban  It  dicrsss  that 
tba  peopia  do  not  have  powar  to  solve  tba  laiiMsnto  of  tba  Na- 
tion, then  thto  ooontry  to  not  governed  hi  a  '*f»^WTfiT  but 
Inatead  rulad  by  the  bUnd  prejodloea  of  a  Jndlolal  oUganby. 
(Applanaa.1 

The  question  to  simply  wliather  a  bandfni  of  JodpM  oogtaft  to 
be  allowed  to  asoaed  tbalr  towfnl  oonatttutlonal  autbortty  by  Pay- 
ing mora  attention  to  tbalr  own  paiaond  aeenomto 
bdlets  than  to  tba  Oonstttutlon  Itaslf .  The  toana  to 
^Mdal  vested  totareate  dodging  bebbad  an  aoonoadc  theory  of 
daya  gone  by.  on  the  one  band,  and  tba  will  of  tba  peanto  to 
govern  tlMnadvaa.  on  the  other.  Whan  a  Judge  asta  bimasif 
squardy  athwart  tba  paopto's  path  to  rrngrwm.  It  to  tlma  for  tba 
true  defenders  of  dsnmcraey  to  take  action. 

Do  not  ba  fooled  by  tba  orooodUa  tears  shad  by  thato  rsaetion- 
ary  def  endara  of  a  backward  Oourt  to  the  name  of  dvtt  Uliorttoa. 
I  am  as  conosmad  about  dvU  and  religious  Ubarttos  of  our  peopto 
as  any  man  living  to  the  United  Stetea  today.  (Applauaa.]  I 
know  vrfaat  tt  eoato  to  flgtat  for  lost  cauaas.  My  fatbsr  fought 
many  of  tbsm  and  X  know  wliat  It  cost  htm.  X  bava  fought  for 
aoma  myaeif  that  ware  bitterly  and  passtenateiy  unpepidar.  No 
kind  of  leal  guaranty  to  more  than  a  scrap  of  p^Mr  in  the  ataaoa 
produced  by  the  break-down  of  an  econnmto  syston.  Our  ami 
Ubarttoe  to  tbto  country  vrlll  be  preeurved  aa  kmg  aa  tba  peopto 
are  aattofled  vrlth  a  deaaocrmtto  aystsm  of  govemmant  wbSdi 
aUowa,  permits,  and  fostan  dvU  liberttos.  but  no  lot^sr.  No 
court,  and  partlculariy  a  Oourt  vrhldi  the  peopto  may  rightly 
Mama  for  tfastr  Inability  to  adve  their  eoonomle  and  snnlal  prol>- 
lems,  can  ever  bava  tba  preatlge  and  tba  atrnigtb  niestoary  to 
tlma  of  dmoa  to  protect  bxunan  ritfito  and  elva  libsrttoa.  All 
history  proves,  and  partleulaily  all  reosnt  blatary,  tba*  revolu- 
tionary changea  are  produced  not  by  bad  man  but  by  had  aoetal 
oondltlone  and  tba  Impotanos  and  tnabUtty  of  fovanuamt  to 
correct  tbem.    (Applauae.) 

Thoea  wlm  bold  our  dvO  Ubarttos  ganulnsty  dsar  sboidd  ndly  to 
the  auppart  of  ttia  Prealdant*s  proposd  and  thus  praaH'va  tba 
fundamentd  prlndpte  of  Damooratto  aatf-government. 

I  am  oonvlnoad  of  ttM  wtodom  and  propstoty  of  tba  r*asldaBt% 
propoeato  for  Judicial  reform.    Ba  baa  pototad  tlM  oidy  way  to 
which  tba  popular  will  may  be  trandatad  Into  aSecUve  TtgWatltm 
nssi  4  years. 


to  the 

niara  are  a  number  of  men  to 
tbto  tosne  of  jndtotal  usurpation  by  eonatttutlond"  amandment. 
Soma  of  tbem,  1^  my  opinion,  era  etneere  but  mtopiktod  Ubenls 
wboee  totcntlons  are  worthy.  I  would  favor  fOr  tba  long  future 
an  amandment  which  would  give  the  Congrsss  powar  to  override 
the  dectolona  of  tba  Supreme  Court  If  tt  declares  an  aet  of  Oon- 
grsH  unoonatltutlanaL  Tbto  would  provids  a  more  oertato  meeba- 
nlsm  of  restraining  Judldd  powar.  But  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  to  too  slow  to  be  oonddsrsd  aa  an  dtamattve  to  the 
Prealdent's  program  in  the  light  of  tba  prsestog  and  fundamental 
tosues  whim  must  be  sdved  to  the  near  future  If  democracy  to 
to  ba  mvad  to  thto  Nation.  (Apptouss.J  We  can  and  dwold 
consider  It  to  addltton  to  the  Presldant%  soggestlons,  but  to  say- 
ing that  I  bava  no  llludons  about  tba  amendment  route.  Z 
venture  the  prediction  here  and  now  that  tba  amandment  pro- 
poeed  1^  Senator  WHsaua  and  others  could  not  muater  90  votes 
to  the  United  States  Ssnate  today,  lat  alone  tba  two-tblrte  neoea- 
sary  to  pass  It. 

Purthermore.  to  an  good  sptrtt  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
Senator  WtawiMM  ran  for  Vice  Prealdent  to  1094  iqton  a  platform 
wlilch  ptodfsd  such  an  amendment  to  the  people  of  Hm  Vnitad 
States  as  being  submitted  to  toem.  and.  by  the  way.  then  It 
dldnt  have  thto  two-thirds  voto  requirement  wiueb.  to  my  mind, 
makea  It  not  worth  the  peper  that  it  to  writtan  on.  flbaw  ae  a 
tlma  when  you  have  bad  a  two-thlrda  vote  of  tba 
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til*  pOlBft  I 

Itttrodaoad  tnj  math 


,  HtbAt 

» lot  of  TiAMtate  tiBM  bM 


ta  t«o-«hMB  BM^tortty  aftar  tt  has 
rttMOourt.  „^ ^ ^ 

It  layi  tlM  PTitfdHiri  propoMl  ^ 
IS  Man  BOW  liM«  ■lapMil  tfao*  toe 

tb*  aJtwta  to  dMU  wttb  ttkl*  proidam. 

^ ^^ I  aloi  of  vator  has  nm  UDdar 


Tba  raal 


i  aa^Kirt  iMhtna  tha  xaovaoMiit  for  a  eMualHiitkmai 
it  M^  way  of  aatOlxv  thta  lama  la  oomlng  frooi  the 


braaria  at  tha  poOa 
B«    tfciytoow  only  too  wan  that  eonatltotlooaf  anaanunwitt  »  • 

^HMl  MaSSdow*.  that  l»8^«»««.r^««*  ^^L^ft^ 
mch  effort.    Th^e  laaotkmartea  laow.  ew  If  aoiDe  oC<w  Itten^ 

^Btoao  not.  that  by  eoooaatcattnf  on  the  19  ■n«n?f*8*«J";^ 
^SiSgrS^arlaaeairMSSthawmofthajgteaW^on 

^  ^^       .  oTSSw  partwrt  of  tha  paoito  or  tha  ITnltodBtBtML 
B  that  la  da—Dcraey.  I  wm  pMiaa  long  enooKh  to  let  anyteody  i«t 

»  bM  aadaroM  ti    TrMW  nrj-r '—  know,  even  tf  aome  of 

mmA  ftCi*  do  not.  why  the  chlld-lahor  amendment  la  atfll 

^^^  ta^te  eaartltattQaal  vfldemeaa  of  ratifleatlon  after  is 

mmn  9wn  la  whMi  w«  hnva  permitted  unooDaelonable 

to  MKl  aoBMV  «qt  at  the  hMr  and  to  hreak  the  three 

IB  the  Uhltad  Btatea.    f  AiiplaaK.l 

ptaB^  of  power  wtttdn  the  OaDBtttatkm  as  it 

valhefr  iBMdIate  pfoMema.    There  la  no  need 

R  for  Mat  pwpoea,  and  yaw  donn  hate  to  r^  on 

I  raCar  yoa  to  the  minority  opinions 

ttane.  aad  Gtedoao.    Ton  will  find  there 

of  Bome  of  tha  aMast  and  graateet  legal 

'to  elf  vaon  «ar  Sufearoow  Court,  atatlag  that  the  Oon- 

t»  pravMe  oancrcea  aad  the  people  with  all 

tlM  naeimarv  iMiwara  to  "aetaMlah  hisUoe,  Insure  duuieetle  tran- 

~"  '     '  »^  ^^  dafaMe.  pioauote  the  Beaeral  wel- 

of  Uherty"  for  tha  Amerlean  people. 
lUBo  Ce«nrt%  interpretation  of 
tm  buMamuttea.  I  Ihtnk  we  eaa  be  raaeonahly  aura  that  the 
Govt  wni  da  that  if  we  aam  only  pot  ywagw  "**»  wpon  it  who 
aia  la  touah  with  aaodm  aaelal  paobleaBa  aad  etMO«ra«e  the  re- 
SmaMnt  flf  tha  lodlelal  "kane  ^mitar  whoee  thlnktnf  heloop  to 
MollMr  aaaanMoa  aad  tea  baaa  rapndlatad  three  aoparate  ttaaea 
at  tha  DoOa  hy  tha  irntara  of  tta  Halted  Stataa. 
f  !■    iHiii^iiiT  that  tf  thia  uuaallnii  were  to  be  pot  to  the 

la  a  gaaaral  plableette.  their  aaswar 
of  the  PieaMiiiifa  pro- 
poaU.    lipmanaal    Var.73lar  aU.  tha  fuadamaatal  qaeetkmja: 
ifwo  ^mB  rale  thla  natleai.  the  pe^la  or  a  majortty  of  tha  8a- 
I  of  ItM  OMted  Stateaf    To  my  mind,  ttiare  eaa  be  only 
Man.   Tha  MaMon  waa  earatiMahaif  by  the 
aad  It  ta  thMn  to  fwn  aa  their  aalfaia  may  req^re. 
^  mfWfft  ta  afeimly  aa  laatttaKMa  aat  vp  aadar  the  OuuatnulViii 
kAaaawtSTtoh.   Whoa  It  faoa  to  do  that  job  aa  the  people 
Ml  It  STwlMai  It  iiiiiiiMB  nd  btoeka  rather  thaa  hrtpa  the 
DtaHaa  of  aaelal  |]i  nlitaiiM.  It  la  tha  peopled  right  aad  primage 

'laaiS^MiyTa^l^  I  beUafa  that  oar  ta*  at  the  preeeat 

Haa  totoiMkB  aam  that  «be  walea  of  the  maaaea  of  the  people 

a  «M  tMMi.  ta  11m  taelHtaik  la  the  ahepa.  aad  la  the  aamtl 

of  thto  eouatay  la  vat  laatta  tha  tomalt  ralaed  by  the 

of  onmlaad  immalimi     Speelal  tntar- 

to  oaacnaa  i^palaal  Piaaldeut  Booeofelfs  piaa 

Ihey  eooM  with  the  haada  of  Imu 

to  iniiieaiit  the  aawthnant  of 

ibaaaat  not  ooafoae  aolaa  aad 

ftwa^^a^^^ta    ^fl^    IW^Al    V^ffV   ^tf^taV 

)  atttila  tlBM.  bat  tha  people  hava  tha  aam- 
to  mtala  eontial  of  their  owa  Qov- 


fiqr  Jodldal  laocgaalm 
bin  the  fotaa  of  Jbceh, 
Ifca  Binali,  bat  be  aat 


Xa  thla  hMorle  atrto^  Preeldent  Booeevelt  Is  IghtlBg  the 
MMa  «f  tha  seat  M>d  aiwiieliiilng  raak  aad  file  cf  the  peopla 
af  ttai  TTBlim  aiam.  mad  with  their  help  wa  trfB  wla  thla  fliht 
•ai  laalaia  aonlml  «f  gaiimimiiit  to  the  peopla  of  tha  UUllad 
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OmSW  TOIK 

IN  THS  SEKATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Ttersdcy.  JtenA  U,  IWI 


Then  being  no  ofajectioo.  the  ediUvlal  wu  ordered  to  b^ 
printed  In  tbe  Rccou,  as  foltows: 

IPtmn  the  Hew  York  Tlmee  of  Mar.  11.  1M7) 


OP  MABCB  11.  1M7 


gtttte 

e(  todeiOi  New 


Z  ask 

In  «te  AppendK  tht 
TliiMe.  enttttod '-Ibe 


edttortel 


Rte  becoming  more  and  mare  dear.  »a  the  Preeldent  a  aigtaBamt 
proceetaTthat  his  real  quarrel  Is  not  with  the  Supreme  Court  but 
with  the  Federal  ayatem.  To  be  aure.  the  dominant  tteme  ofhte 
radio  addzma  on  Toeeday  evening  was  an  argument  that  the  Court 
•^  been  aetmg  not  aa  a  judicial  body  but  as  a  policy-making 
body-:  that  Ithas  -nrnpioperly-  set  itoelf  up  "as  a  third  houae  of 
OweaarT  a  "auperlai^tive''.  and  that  the  ttane  haa  ooma  to 
nut  aa  and  to  this  uaurpatlon.  But  It  Is  neceaaary  to  aA  what 
poUdee  the  Court  has  actually  made,  and  what  legislation  It  haa 

Of  the  hundreds  uf  laws  adopted  by  the  Booeevelt  admlnlstra- 
tfcm.  the  nraaent  Court  has  thus  far  declared  eight  laws,  or  parU 
of  lawa.  to  be  unconstitutional.  One  of  these  was  a  farm  mora- 
torium act  which  was  nev«  on  the  administration's  own  program, 
but  which  was  forced  on  It  through  a  filibuster  staged  iy  Boay 
Xionc  Another  was  a  brief  secUon  of  law  deaUng  with  building 
iiiynnaiTt  aaoodatlon  charters.  Another  was  a  measuze  which  the 
FMBldent  said  was  "crudely  drawn",  and  t^ilch  was  signed  by  him 
only  after  "a  dlfflcult  decision'',  providing  for  the  payment  of 
railway  pensions.  Another  was  a  measure,  known  as  the  IfunUripal 
Bankruptcy  Act.  of  which  practically  no  use  was  ever  made.  And 
anothff  was  a  "hot  oil"  law  for  the  petroleum  industry,  which 
deals  with  a  attuatlon  which  Is  no  longer  present.  These  five 
laws  were  of  comparatively  little  consequence  In  the  broad  pro- 
gram of  the  admlnlatration.  The  real  issxie  has  been  raised  by 
vait  fate  of  the  three  other  acts  which  the  Coxirt  held  to  be  In- 
valid—namely.  N.  R.  A..  "Uttle  N.  R.  A."  (the  Ouffey  Act  for  Urn 
Mtft-ooal  hidustry).  and  A.  A.  A.  ^  .     «.      «. 

In  the  fizat  case  by  a  unanimous  vote  and  In  the  other  caaes 
by  a  majority  of  2  to  1,  the  Court  has  declared  theee  acts  to 
be  unconstitutional.  In  so  doing  It  has  taken  a  position  not  In 
accord  with  Mr.  Roosevelt's  preeent  views.  Biit  it  has  expreaaed 
the  traditional  doctrine  that  under  a  Federal  system  such  as  ours 
there  are  sound  reasons  for  regarding  as  inconsistent  with  the 
Constitution,  In  its  present  fwm,  any  centralisation  of  power  In 
Washington  so  vast  that  it  would  enable  the  Government  to  regu- 
late wages  and  conditions  of  work  in  every  Industry  and  to  control 
the  planting  of  crops  on  every  farm.  _ 

No  one  has  more  doquently  expressed  this  traditional  doctrlaa 
of  limited  Federal  powers,  or  more  cogently  given  reasons  for  it. 
than  Ifr.  Roosevelt  himself,  speaking  only  a  few  years  ago.  He 
called  attention  th^'P  to  the  vast  "dUferencee  in  climate,  weXk.  condi- 
tions, habits,  and  modes  of  living  in  States  separated  by  thousands 
of  miles"  In  a  country  as  large  as  the  United  States.  He  said  that 
because  of  theae  differences  "it  was  dear  to  the  framers  of  our 
Constitution  that  tbe  greatest  posslMe  liberty  of  self-government 
must  be  given  to  each  State",  and  that  any  departure  ftom  thla 
prlnc4>le  "would  inevitably  result  at  some  future  time  In  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Unkm  Itself."  He  said  that  "the  doctrine  of  ragn- 
jatlon  and  legislation  by  'master  minds',  In  whose  Jtidgment  and 
will  all  people  may  glaidly  and  quickly  acquiesce,  has  been  too 
glartni^y  apparent  at  Washington."  He  included  regulation  of 
business  and  of  agriculture  In  a  list  of  essentially  local  matters  In 
which  "Washington  must  not  be  OKXiuraged  to  interfere."  And 
h«  said  of  the  desire  of  tbe  SUtea  to  handle  theee  mattam  for 
themselves,  in  their  own  way: 

*The  iveeervatlon  of  this  home  rule  by  the  Statee  Is  not  a  cry 
of  Jealous  Conmioiiwealths  seeUng  their  own  aggranrtlaemrnt  at 
the  ^rp*''^*  of  their  eletar  States.  It  to  a  fundamental  aeoeaaity  tf 
va  ase  to  renudn  a  truly  united  eountry.  •  •  «  Tbare  are  al- 
ready. I  am  aorry  to  aay.  danger  algnaU  flying." 

Thti  la  tha  traditional  dootilne  of  Federalism,  stated  by  Mr. 
Buraaialt  la  1990.  but  aow  described  by  him  as  an  Instanow  of 
"poUey  making"  aad  of  Judicial  uaurpaticm  when  It  Is  restated  by 
tha  Siureme  Court  of  the  United  Btatea.  Ilxto  is  the  Federal  ays- 
t^  whldi  the  Praatdent  would  now  like  to  alter  by  the  procaaa 
of  ffh»!'*g**^  ^0  paraonnel  of  the  Supreme  Court  becanae  he  be- 
Utvaa  that  it  can  be  done  more  rapidly  and  with  leaa  oppoaltton 
In  thla  way  than  In  any  other. 

Mo  doobt  there  la  a  good  deal  of  force  In  his  contentkm  at  thla 
point.  For  while  e^jwienoe  has  shown  that  it  does  not  tisoaUy 
take  kMiv  to  adopt  a  eoiiaUtutlooal  amendment  when  the  AnMrican 
ptT>pi4>  are  really  ^taed  upon  the  necessity  of  some  bealc  change — 
T  of  the  laat  11  amendmante  were  ratified  m  leas  than  a  amgle 
liar  It  la  true  that  the  American  people  are  not  now  agreed  upon 
thft  iieiwaiirj  of  any  ehange  ao  aweefdng  that  It  woold  alter  the 
-FMeral  ayatem.  There  would  be  opposttloa  on  the  part  of  mllUoaa 
of  facmera  to  any  constitutional  amendment  whleh  dared  qMOlfl- 
oally  to  authorlae  the  Oovermaent  to  leeatabHih  H.  B.  A.  There 
would  be  opposition  on  the  part  xA  mllHona  of  urban  coosumors 
to  any  amendment  w^ich  would  reestablish  A.  A.  A.  But  Is  thla  a 
valid  argument  frar  araktiKr  to  acoompUdk  by  indlroetlOD  what  It 
would  be  dimeult  to  do  directly?  Doea  not  the  Piealdant  make  a 
eonvlnclng  argtment  against  his  own  plan  when  he  e:^reaaaa  his 
doubts  as  to  whethor  he  can  obtain  the  powera  he  daairea  In  aay 
othar  way? 

Bla  advocacy  of  hla  preeent  propoeal  puts  him  in  a  strange  poai- 
tkm.  It  requiraa  him  to  propoee  a  method  of  anproadi  not  aMB- 
tloned  m  the  Democratic  platform.  It  requires  him  to  maert.  poet 
facta,  a  paraathatloal  daaaa  In  that  platform,  in  order  to  Jaittfy 
hla  praBHit  aetfcxa.  It  requlrea  him  to  Manmon  the  DamocgaMo 
Party  to  forget  tta  traditional  loyalty  to  Statee'  rlghta  and  to 
waive  its  traditional  oppoattlaa  to  a  vaat  oanlraUwUaa  of  an* 
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thorlty.  It  requhaa  hfaa  to  aak  the  Amerleaa  peopla  to  *nni8t 
Congrees",  in  case  his  ivesent  pUm  Is  adopted  and  the  Supreaae 
Court  beoomee  an  Institution  which  "will  not  undertake  to  over- 
ride the  Jtidgment  of  Congress"  in  interpreting  the  Constitution. 
But  he  himself  gave  an  in^Hesslve  warning,  only  a  year  ago.  of 
what  might  be  the  oonssqusnce  of  a  sudden  shift  of  authority  in 
OongresB.  He  said  then  that  his  administration  had  built  up  new 
instruments  of  power  which  were  wholesome  and  proper  hi  his 
own  hands,  "But  in  the  hands  of  political  piqipeta  of  an  econoakle 
autocracy  such  power  would  proi^de  shacklee  for  the  llbertlee  of 
the  people." 

We  come  again  to  the  question  of  what  emargsney  requires  the 
President  to  act  In  haste;  why  it  is  neeeesary  tor  his  administra- 


tion to  obtam  new  powen  in  addition  to  the  abundant  powers  it 
already  has,  without  referring  this  proposal  to  the  people? 

The  President  did  not  repeat,  in  his  address  on  Tuesday  evening, 
his  suggestion  that  the  Supreme  Court  Is  Modtlng  effective  flood 
control  end  the  prevention  of  erosion  in  the  Dust  Bowl.  He  did 
not  ask  for  additional  powers  in  order  to  enable  the  Government 
to  overcome  depression  and  to  achieve  recovery.  Instead,  he  qioke 
of  recovery  as  definitely  here,  and  actually  proceeding  at  sudi  a 
pace  that  unless  his  admlnlatration  has  power  to  act,  and  does 
act  in  time,  there  may  be  a  recurrence  of  the  catastrophe  of  1939. 

Unquestionably  the  inflations^  possibilities  Inherent  In  a  sud- 
den expansion  of  bank  deposits  by  some  916,000,000.000  during  the 
past  4  years  has  created  a  major  problem.  It  is  a  problem  which 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  already  taken  steps  to  solve.  It 
is  a  problem  which  win  require  the  exercise  of  other  powers  by 
the  Government — powers  the  legality  of  which  has  not  been  quee- 
tloned  by  the  Supreme  Coiirt.  But  it  is  not  a  problem  whoee  solu- 
tion is  likely  to  be  aided  by  the  reeetaUlshment  of  N.  R.  A.  and 
A.  A.  A.  For  the  very  essence  of  the  problem  is  how  to  mamtatn 
a  large  and  expanding  voltune  of  production  whldi  will  keep 
prices  from  rising  rapidly  despite  the  «w«i*«ii«n  of  purchasing 
power  that  has  taken  place.  And  the  worst  possible  way  in  which 
to  attempt  to  solve  that  problem  would  be  to  restore  the  monopo- 
Ustlc  controls  and  ths  artificial  limitations  of  production  Inherent 
in  the  philosophies  of  A.  A.  A.  and  N.  L  B.  A. 
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BCr.  MAVERICK.  liCr.  Speaker,  one  oi  the  ablest  spffchet 
recently  delivered  cm  the  cositrovasy  concerning  the  refofm 
of  the  Judiciary  was  made  last  ni^t  by  tbe  Honorabte 
James  M.  Landis,  Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  before  the  Fourth  Annual  Woman 
and  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Chicago  TMbune.  It 
held  in  Chicago.  Wednesday.  March  10,  1937. 

In  the  printed  copy  of  his  speech,  fun  authority  was  given 
for  all  statements.  I  have  taken  the  liberty,  therefore, 
where  references  were  made  to  mark  the  place,  and  the 
auttiorities  can  be  found  below  the  speech. 

The  remazlcs  of  Mr.  Landis  were  as  foDows: 

JonciAi.  BOOBX  onsainw  clmam  lummiMm 
The  Issue  presented  to  the  Nation  by  ths  Prssldsnt  tn  his  mea> 
sage  on  judicial  retonn  d«nnands  dear  thtnldng.  Its  signlfleanos 
Is  such  that,  whatever  our  posltlans  may  eventoaUy  be.  we  dars 
not  rest  them  on  catch  words  or  mere  phrssae.  We  should  know 
upon  what  we  baas  our  ooncJiislmis,  We  must  know  why  we  think 
as  we  do. 

To  begin  with,  wa  must  ask  outatfvsa  llist  what  ths  prdbiem 
rsslly  ta.  Only  aftv  ws  have  answered  that  can  wa  then  aay  what. 
It  anything,  should  be  done. 


WSUm  MOT  KOVB/— OOUBT  MOT  ABOVB  CUnUIBM 

Realistic  analysts  at  the  problem  Is  serloutfy  clouded  by  two 
factors. 

The  first  Is  tha  assumption  that  tha  Issus  Is  a  novel  ona  In 
American  life. 

The  second  factor  that  clouds  ths  Issue  Is  the  curious  belief 
thst  seems  to  hava  grown  up  that  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  United 
States  Is  somehow  above  criticism  and  immuno  to  attack. 

Both  these  aasumptlons  art  false. 


Conlllet  bslwsaii  the  Prssldaat  aad  tha  Ooogreas  on  the  oaa 
hand  and  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  other  Is  Intrinsic  t»  Aaartoan 
life.  Td  raallaa  how  true  this  Is,  one  nsod  only  ramcmbar  that 
Iilncoln  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  large^  because  of  his  refusal 
to  accede  to  tha  dectaloa  of  the  Supreme  Coaxt  In  the  Dred  Scott 


Iha  very  theory  of  the  three  branehae  of  our  Govenunant  pas 
seasing  coordinate  powecs  Impllea  that  between  thoss  thras 
there  wiU  fteouently  exist  differences  of  opinloa. 

Nor  to  ftaiJclln  Roosevelt  the  first  Prealdeot  to  take 
with  the  Court.    Jefferson.  Jackson.  Iilncoln,  and  Thaodora 
vdt  did  not  hesltaia  to  ezpresa  themaahPH  with 
vigor. 

io 


.Among  lawyers  criticism  of  the  actions  at  the  Oonrt»  aattrdy 
apart  from  the  consytutlonal  Issuss  Involved.  Is  tha  grist  of  table 
gossip,  at  ■peaches,  of  argument.  In  tha  law  sohooU  crlttdam  aad 
disagreement  has  been  tha  very  Ufa  of  tha  law.  Aad  so^  I  npaat 
that  m  approaching  our  proUam  wa  must  first  raaliaa  that  crit- 
icism of  the  Court  u  not  new  to  our  Amarloaa  tradltloa.  In  fhct. 
It  to  the  essence  of  the  demoeraUo  prooasi  to  be  bold  to  think,  aad 
free  to  talk  about  an  the  braadtea  of  government.  It  la  in  thto 
^tlrlt  that  ws  must  aaova  to  oar  proHsm. 

The  real  Issus  that  ws  face  today  to  not  a  new  ona.  It  to  tha 
old  issue  of  the  dagrea  to  whl^  thto  Nation  ahaU  be  a  govMnaant 
of  laws  or  of  man.  Its  roots  go  back  to  the  Oonatttuttanal  Con- 
vention of  1787. 


i«awB  BT  oooar 


VT  txtmrntuvrmmu. 


It  waa  In  1787  that  that  convention  gave  birth  to  the 
Court.  There,  Jamea  Wllaon.  a  delegate  from  ftnnsylvmnln.'twloa 
propoeed  that  the  Supreme  Court,  together  with  the  Prssldsnt. 
should  have  the  power  to  reviaa  htwa  passed  by  ths  Congnas.  B» 
argued  that  thto  would  afford  protection  against  lawa  that,  to  use 
hto  words.  *teay  be  unjust,  may  be  unwtoa.  may  he  dangaroui^  aay 
be  destructive,  and  yet  may  not  be  eo  nneonstttutlonal  as  to  Juattfy 
the  Judgee  In  refuring  to  give  them  effect. **  (See  below.  I,  Madi- 
son.) 

Thto  proposltkm  would  have  made  at  tha  Suprema  Coort  a 
supreme  leglslature.  It  would  have  given  tha  inenibsri  af  the 
Court  power  to  SBerdaa  their  personal  dtoosatlan  wttti  rsipaot  to 
the  wisdom  and  Juatles  of  laws  passed  by  fUsnii  Tha  Con- 
vention twloa  rejected  Jaases  WUson's  pronoBltlon  aad  lastoiad 
that  only  Judicial  and  not  le(;tolatlve  power  should  be  vested  In  the 
Suprsme  Court  of  tha  united  Stataa.    (See  btiow.  n.) 

More  ttum  a  hundred  yean  later,  in  UOS.  aa  though  JUnea 
Wilson  hlmaalf  had  mqitred  it.  the  Supreme  Court  arrogated  to 
Itself  the  immense,  siq^erlegtolattvs  power  that  the  Constitutional 
Convention  had  so  dtflbarately  dsnlsd  It. 

In  that  jmr  tha  Supreme  Court  had  before  it  a  law  of  tiM 
of  Hew  York  fOrMddtng  more  than  10  hmire  a  day  for 
tn  bakerlea.    By  a  fr-4  daclatei  tt  held  tha  law  unoonstttuttanaL 
(See  below,  m.) 

Ihooe  first  yean  of  the  twentieth  cientuiy  saw  us  aa  a 
stnig^lng  to  cope  wltti  tha  new  proMsnH  of 
~  '  le  dan  of  tha  beginning  of  aooasm  with  woflanan's 

wlOi   aBCS«y   upUaaea   acta,   wtth 
wtth  child  labor,  wtth  Umi 
low  wagas.    Thto  new  eoelety  for  industry  and 
Insisting  that  Its  riglits,  Its 'privflagBS,  and  Its 

of  a  nhanglng  di 


LAW   Oti 


V  COUBT 

It  waa  In  that  bakery  caas  ttiat  the  Court  took  new  imwis  to  It- 
self. The  principle  It  laid  down  then  cams  aa  a  shoa  to  tha  mi- 
nority at  Its  memben  (see  below,  IV).  to  oonatttnttonal  tawycfi,  and 
to  students  of  govenuaent.  It  takas  no  legal  kaowladga  to  under- 
stand that  principle.  It  to  simply  thto:  It  a  law.  says  tha  Cotnt. 
seems  to  us  Talr.  ressonable.  and  appropriate"  (sea  hdow,  ▼) — and 
I  am  using  the  words  of  the  Court— It  to  oonsUtutlonal;  bat  If  It 
aeems  to  us  "unreasonabto.  unneeessary,  and  arbitrary"— and  I 
am  stm  ush«  ths  words  of  tha  Ooort  rtssplta  tha  WIO  of  tha 
paopis  and  the  action  of  tha  lagtslamia.  ws  wUl  hold  It  to  bo  n»- 
ooustltuttanal . 

The  adoption  of  that  principle  made  of  the  Court — made  of  five 
memben  of  the  Court— a  amneme  Is^riaitare  wtth  pewor  to  mp-' 
prove  or  rtlsappmvw  tha  dsstras  of  tha  Natton. 

powB  Kor  <avnr  bt  oowoasBa,  cowsiiiuiiom,  os  raona 

It  Should  be  pointed  out  that  thto  i>ower  was  not  given  to  tha 
Court  by  the  Congress,  or  by  ths  people,  but  In  fact  was  twice 
denied  It  by  the  Convention,  which  framed  the  ConsUtutlon.  It 
was  a  power  which  the  Court  mppnpnuta  tor  itmit  and  which 
has  since  repeatedly  been  used  and  stealthily  expanded  In  aubas- 
quent  OeauSmB  imtQ  It  now  threatens  to  paralyse  laglalatlve 
action  «twi  p«n«wi»  win. 

In  the  bakery  caae  the  dissenting  Judges  pdntadly  told  tha  ma- 
jority that  audi  a  prtadpla  would  permit  tha  ladlvldnal  men  who 
at  any  time  might  be  a  majority  of  the  Court  to  writs  their  own 
economic  predilections  and  prejudlosa  mto  tha  OoostltQtloa  of 
the  United  States.    (See  below.  VI.) 

Hlstonr  hss  proven  that  ths  iltosentlng  Judgn  were  right.  That 
to  exaet^  what  tha  Court  haa  dona.  Let  me  glre  you  a  few  of 
the  cases    an  but  one  bsfoas  UfiS— in  which  Oongma  or  ttm 
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tb« 


T  !■■■  ■iiiBtfi  iiimtirwMil  tlM  Mk«y  etM  la  IWM.  in  vtUch.  by 


"^Xtl*.  bf  •  1-4  >afeib  tiM'baart  fvtoad  tlM  aAxU  (tf 

_Mn  tlw  iilai— ■  LeglJuture.  tbcaa  the 

'to  riqntre  tetfortrr  to  pay  tti  «an«n  em- 

I »  Svttif  ">H(i     (9w  talov.  XL) 


bate  the 


Oar 


of   tlM 

avlslaai  of 

«•  MMd  that  MBM  TMOgDMOB  Ot 

_^_  ^jg|  ^'fiif  Ooort.    iBfllaad,  as  the  varld 

ttiTooarthM  eneroaehad  even  further  upon  the  dealrea  of 
orftHflteMa.  _     ^_^_ 

Ik  the  roBdamental  ui  uhlaiii  vhleli  im  taee  todsf— 
tlw  OMvt  to  uuuUHua  tn  Ita  vola 
in  dhiaM^d  of  the  Oansttta- 
tha  hmttkm  af  » IwMctarr  in 


protrieai  toisf  k  ^itethar  th«  Ooort 
c  itMlf  to  tka  luf  piatatlaa  of  lav. 
of  oMa  JodglBg  tha  tafWatlva 


toe  a  «e«at  at  law 
r  wtMithiT  it  shall  be 
or  vnwladOBB  of  tbetr 


OOOBT  or  IiAWt 

tof  thk  wKf  Itoet  «nada  vn- 
toady  o(  law.    TIta  fact  that  the 


M  the  vtadoBx  or  un«la- 
eomtttutlanal  law 


trtiac 


_. bvfc  to  few  laymen,  la 

la  obUgod  to  study  not  only 
and  pndUaotlana  of  the 

ttaalf  tha  vaUdtty  o( 
^  ^iMt  iiMiioirflity  haa 

tmmmmm^    »«•<»  ^ft^Tl    tO    by    thO    0*01^ 

gf  the  in*'^*"     •"**■  '«TMs»rt^«ty  throw  doubt 
\  or  annr  Ip  tnintwirf^***™"   '■■■I'l^i^*  «rf 

(  diattMBaatfitp.  rtaalliii  vKh  nch  mat- 

MipaMftonk  aodal  aaeoxtty.  ooUaettva  banalnhn.  eon- 
wSgfimm.  oibp  iBauraaBa.  aoC  oonaBtratlon,  coordinated 
ccdhrtL  bowtumntt  •»  ftr  better  bmntat— to  catalog 
(SnS  laiwiaiiiM  ttAfe  iMvaak  the  alms  of  our  gen- 


B  Bimn  out  oC  tha  dla> 
a  majority 

:: their  own 

Into  tha  fabcte 

,— F.)    B  nuani  tba>  the 

•Bd  fHtnM  li^elatlnn  ^rt*\'^  with 

and  wtkh  ttM  nowar  ot  ttie  Nation 

tti  aaMonal  pnilitemar  is  aDbJect  not 

t^tbs  wMtamoC  aOonfrn^ 

_.jgMmt,  bnt  mmt  also  ran  the 

not  en  iw^bin  npoo  purriy  eeoooolc 
a  niaMWl  <<  ^.Bop>*b!b  Qo«rt^_^ 

to  if*fgrm  o(  fownaont.  and  too 
oC  btotOBMnbetae  it 


are  tour 

IStoOOBOth- 

who  are  agaSost  the 
Ihact  haa  now  been 


maieh  of  modern  industrial  and 
wUl.  of  eoucae.  oppot*  tt. 

ir  r 


Bat  they  will  be  too  wlee  to  oppoee  tt  a ^-- 

Inatand.  they  will  hide  themaelvee  as  they  have  hid  before  b»« 
hmd  eptthati  and  phraaes,  such  as  "wglmentatton-.  njoclatoj^ 
tlan"  *liMlMduallam".  **un-Aznerlcanlam''.  "dftctatotahqr*.  or  tha 
like.  Under  faded  banners  «Jch  as  *5J!"  Tj" J5"J.,5J*2  ^ 
the  eieetarate.  Theee  men,  of  course.  wlU  say  nao  Mjenrny .  ana 
from  their  point  of  view  they  are  right  in  saying  "do  nothing/* 
i:y»  th^i"  tht  riBBlitoiiif  can  make  no  appeaL  But  othera  muat  be 
on  their  guard  not  to  swell  their  legions. 

"no  MOTHntanof"  mn»UDiATn»  «  tsisa  soo 
A  wwi?^  attitude  Is  sgaln  to  do  nothing — a  oouras  urged  by 
fn^T*  who  xvoognlse  the  »lstenoe  of  the  proMem  end  are  sincerely 
■Tiered  by  It.  Their  h<4>e  is  tbst  time  itself  will  cure  the  iwob- 
lem.  New  men  on  our  courts,  with  new  ideas,  who  have  lived 
actively  through  the  adversity  of  the  last  few  years,  known  and 
seen  at  ttrat-hand  its  tragedies,  snd  are  aUve  to  the  possibUltlee 
of  a  better  ivdering  of  our  national  life,  theee  new  men.  they 
hone.  wiU  take  the  plaeee  of  the  old.  And  thdr  ideas,  they  hope, 
i^ieetore  the  Courtand  the  Federal  Judiciary  to  the  function 
which  Its  founders  intended  It  to  assume.  TO  than,  perh^  ona 
can  say  that  a  natl<ni.  now  almost  de^>erate  in  its  neede  and  de- 
sires, wlU  not.  as  It  did  not  in  1932,  continue  to  wait  patiently 
for  »  pro^MTi^  that  was  assumed  somehow  to  be  Just  around  the 


"Do  nothlnglam"  wss  repudiated  4  years  ago.      ,^  ^_      ^ 
It  has  been  repudiated  with  increasing  intensity  twice  slnoa 


or  Au. 


XLLOSOBT 


•n*e  thlM  course  of  action  that  to  possible  to  the  suggestion  of 
aetkm  by  way  of  constitutional  amendment.  No  par^utor 
amendment  has  as  yet,  so  far  as  I  know,  received  the  support 
of  mora  t>***«  a  himdful  of  men  In  or  out  of  the  Oongress. 
Vsrious  types  hsve  been  suggested.  Among  them  to  the  device, 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Itfnntana,  still  lacking  in  detaiu. 
which  would  permit  the  Congress  by  a  two-thirds  vote  to  ovct- 
tlde  particular  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Ooort  holding  acts  of 
Congress  Invalid.  ..  ..         . 

Thto  pKipoettlon  has  msny  weaknesses.  The  most  oonous  or 
these  to  that  it  would  offer  no  solution  to  the  problems  of  the 
various  States  whose  legtolaUve  programs  have  been  so  often 
upeet  by  the  Ooifft.  Such  an  amendment  doee  not  make  it 
poesible  for  States  to  pass  minimum-wage  acts,  for  Statee  to 
provide  fOT  social  security,  for  States  to  encourage  collective 
bargaining.    The  relief  it  offers  to  lllusmy. 

But,  more  than  thto,  such  an  amendment  would  give  the  Con- 
gress the  right  to  override  the  specific  g\iaranties  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  Senator  from  Montana  has  recognized  thto  by  already 
suggesting  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  should  be  omitted  from  its  ap- 
plicaU<m.  But  there  are  other  specific  guarantees  in  the  Constl- 
tuUon  equally  vital,  equally  dear  to  the  liberties  of  the  citlaen. 
Are  these  to  be  so  cavalierly  overridden?  In  other  words,  such  an 
amendment  would  completely  and  flxudly  obhterate  the  constttu- 
tlonal  amendment  machinery  and  give  the  Congress  the  arbitrary 
power  to  make  all  amendments  without  regard  to  the  Constitution 
itself,  without  any  reference  to  the  States. 

The  Senator  from  M"nts"^  publicly  said  that  tha  Democratic 
platform  last  year  called  for  amendment  of  the  Oonstttutlon — 
ft^fA  It  eallad  for  curing  the  problems  created  by  uncoas«ita- 
%itm^  Judicial  Interpretation  by  darifying  amandment.  Ha  haa 
not  quoted  the  platform  correctly.  What  the  platfocm  said  waa 
that  If  every  other  means  within  the  Oonstttutlon  failed,  then 
the  administration  would  seek  a  clarifying  amwiwlmigit.  The 
nasldint  Is  trying  the  other  mesne  today— wtthia  tiM  OoBstttn- 
tlon. 


so 


ftVX  CHILD 


Bvt  the  objectlaas  that  I -^  ^ — 

consatutlonsl    amendment   strike   far   deeper   than   thto 


to  attacking  thla  ptoMam  through 

«.««    — — Ike   far   deeper   than   thto.    Krst 

then  to  the  time  lag  of  eonstitntlanal  amendment.  Tears  of 
agitation  preceded  the  paaaage  and  rattfleatiosk  of  sudh  amend- 
ments as  those  gmntlng  woaaan  suflrs«e.  granting  tha  powar  to 
the  National  Oovemment  to  lay  an  income  tax,  proscribing  the 
manufacture,  sale,  and  traaqiorUtlon  of  tntoadcatlng  Uquora 
^-^  la  turn,  the  amendment  that  repealed  thatt. 

ty  yean  have  nosr  lispssrt  sinea  tha  OupMme  Ooort  ftst 

tha  National  Govamment  the  power  to  deal  with  child 

the  fact  that  the  Dsnuai  on  three  aaparsta  oeea- 

toy  ofetwhahnlng  ■aajarltlaa  endwaart  tha  pstnelple  of  chad- 

labor  tegtUatlon.  18  years  hsve  now  passed  and  the  raqolatta 
BM^bsr  of  Btntas  to  still  bMklng. 

MaB  wa  say  te  tha  woman  wottar  In  Indurtiy,  to  the 

to  the  ccmsumer,  to  the  employee    wmtt  thass  many  mai     . 

before  we  can  rmtora  to  you  tha  Uberttea  and  tha  rights  to  tha 

pursuit  of  yoor  hTfT'"^*—  ^  which  the  Court  has  deprived  you. 

WAB— MAirr  FaowT.sifs  TO  BB  mr 

Bat  for  other  uasons  slso,  tba  dlctatas  ef  wise  statesmanship 

mae  attack  noon  thto  neoblem  otherwise  than  thnmgh  euusUtu- 

SSalnMianrat.    It  tonot  dlOenlt  to  see  ahead  that  sertous 

n,»*j«i...  ouMfiont  ths  Rsftkn  In  the  nest  Saw  yeara. 

Ttiere  la  tte  tlweat  of  war  abraad;  tliara  la  the  threat  to 

at 


There  are  all  the  manifold  and  dUBcult  problems  of  hameasing 
thto  new  recovery  so  that  it  will  not  destroy  us,  of  fashioning 
It  to  be  our  servant  and  not  our  master. 

These  problems  must  In  the  next  few  years  engage  the  atten- 
tion and  energy  of  the  Nation.  One  might  well  ask  whether  it 
to  wise  statesmanship  to  divert  our  concern  from  these  impending 
and  mighty  concrete  Issues,  in  order  to  plunge  the  Nation  over 
a  period  of  at  least  4  years,  into  the  throes  of  a  bitter  and  heated 
constitutional  debate.  One  might  well  ask  whether  it  to  wise 
statesmanship  to  prolong  for  another  4  or  6,  or  8  years,  the 
partisan  bickerings,  the  charges  and  countercharges  of  last  June 
to  November. 

It  is  the  essence  of  the  survival  of  democratic  government  that 
it  must  be  able  to  handle  its  problems  expeditiously  and  def- 
initively. 

And  democratic  government,  we  all  agree,  must  survive. 

WX  DASS  NOT  BXPCAT  THX   1CZ8TAKB  OF  BnCRANAIt 

Wise  statesmanship,  it  seems  to  me,  suggests  termination  of 
the  issue  after  a  reasonable  period  of  time  for  debate  upon  the 
problem  and  a  conclusion  after  that  time  either  to  find  a  aolution 
or  to  decide  that  there  shall  be  no  solution. 

We  dare  not  repeat  the  mtotake  of  Buchanan — to  let  the  Nation, 
as  he  did  after  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  falter  and  fimible  too 
long  for  Its  destiny. 

We  must,  if  we  can,  find  a  way  to  do  otherwise. 

PRKSIDXNT  ST7GCBSTB  BEMOVAI.  OF  STSAIT  JACKET  ON  NATIONAL  UPS 

The  President  suggests  the  way  to  do  otherwise.  Hto  proposal 
recognizes  that  the  issue  is  not  one  of  the  Constitution,  but  an 
issue  of  men  whose  interpretations  of  that  doctiment  make  it  a 
strait  Jacket  upon  oiu*  national  life. 

The  proposal  cannot  be  attacked  upon  the  ground  that  It  to 
not  within  the  powers  conferred  on  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  Constitution.  It  caimot  be  attacked  upon  the  ground 
that  it  breaks  faith  with  the  Democratic  platform.  It  to,  however, 
attacked  upon  the  ground  that  the  proposal  seeks  to  subvert  the 
Independence  of  the  judiciary.    That  attack  to  equally  false. 

What  the  proposal  seeks  to  do  to  to  restore  the  originally  in- 
tended balance  between  the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the 
Judiciary — the  balance  that  has  been  subtly  and  increasingly  up- 
set within  the  last  35  years  as  a  majority  of  the  Court  assumed 
more  and  more  the  right  to  pass  upon  the  wisdom  of  legislation. 
(See  below,  XV.) 

The  Constitution  specifically  gave  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress the  means  to  restore  that  balance,  a  means  which  in  no  way 
makes  Judges  subservient  to  their  will  or  to  the  will  of  any  indi- 
vidual, but  a  means  to  recreate  a  Court  conscious  of  Its  function 
and  of  its  part  in  our  national  life.  The  fathers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion granted  thto  means;  with  their  great  foresight  they  envis- 
aged that  there  might  be  a  need  for  its  exercise.  That  need  to 
now  here. 

X 

Madison's  Journal  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  (Hunt's  ed^ 
VOL  2.  p.  17). 

n 

The  final  vote  on  the  proposal  was  Massachusetts,  Delaware. 
North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  voting  "no";  Connecticut, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia  voting  "aye";  Pennsylvania  and  Georgia 
divided;  and  New  Jersey  recorded  as  "not  present." 

Among  the  arguments  that  carried  the  day  against  the  proposal 
were  the  following:  "Mr.  Ghorum  did  not  see  the  advantage  of 
employing  the  ju^es  In  this  way.  As  Judges  they  are  not  pre- 
sumed to  possess  any  peculiar  knowledge  of  the  mere  policy  of 
public  measures"  (ibid.  p.  18). 

"Mr.  L.  Martin  considered  the  association  of  the  Judges  with  the 
Sxecutive  as  a  dangerous  Innovation,  as  well  as  one  which  coxild 
not  produce  the  particular  advantage  expected  from  It.  A  knowl- 
edge of  mankind  and  of  legtolatlve  affairs  cannot  be  presumed  to 
belong  in  a  higher  degree  to  the  Judges  than  to  the  legislature. 
And  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  laws,  that  point  will  come  before 
the  Judges  in  their  proper  official  character.  In  thto  character 
they  have  a  negative  on  the  laws.  Join  them  with  the  Executive 
In  the  revision  and  they  will  have  a  double  negative. 

"It  to  necessary  that  the  Supreme  Judiciary  should  have  the 
confidence  of  the  people.  Thto  will  soon  be  lost  If  they  are  em- 
ployed In  the  task  of  remonstrating  against  popular  measures  of 
the  legislature"  (ibid.  p.  21). 

m 

Lochner  v.  iVeto  York  (198  U.  S.  45). 

IV 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  who  was  Joined  by  Justices  White  and  Day, 
In  dissenting,  took  occasion  to  repeat  the  Court's  own  earlier 
words  In  Atkin  v.  Kansas  (191  U.  S.  307,  223) :  "The  responsibility 
therefor  rests  upon  legislators,  not  upon  the  courts.  No  evlto 
arising  from  such  legislation  could  be  more  far-reaching  than 
those  that  might  come  to  our  system  of  government  If  the  Judi- 
ciary, abandoning  the  sphere  assigned  to  it  by  the  fundamental 
law,  should  enter  the  domain  of  legislation,  and  upon  groxmda 
merely  of  Justice  or  reason  or  wisdom  annul  statutes  that  had 
received  the  sanction  of  the  people's  representatives." 

V 

Lochner  v.  New  York  (198  U.  8.  66). 

vx 
See  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  dissenting  ha  Lochner  v.  New  York  (198 
U.  8.  75) :  "Thto  case  to  decided  upon  an  economic  theory  which  a 


large  part  of  the  coxmtry  does  not  entertain.  If  It  were  a  quea- 
tlon  whether  I  agreed  with  that  theory,  I  should  desire  to  study  It 
further  and  long  before  making  up  my  mind.  But  I  do  not  con- 
ceive that  to  be  my  duty,  because  I  strongly  believe  that  my 
agreement  w  disagreement  has  nothing  to  do  with  ths  right  of  a 
majority  to  embody  their  opinions  in  law." 

vn 

In  1917,  In  Bunting  v.  Oregon  (243  U.  8.  426),  the  Court,  by  a 
5-3  vote,  held  constitutional  an  Oregon  statute  establishing  a  gen- 
eral 10-hour  day.  The  majority  never  mentioned  the  earUer  caae 
of  Lochner  v.  New  York,  but  the  bar  generally  believed  that  thto 
was  a  political  move  to  overrule  that  unfortunate  decision.  But  in 
the  first  minimmn-wage  case  Mr.  Justice  Sutherland  resurrected 
Lochner  v.  New  York  to  hold  that  act  unconstltutlonaL  Of  thto 
conduct  Chief  Justice  Taft  said.  "I  have  always  suppossd  thst  tha 
Lochner  caae  was  thus  overruled  sub  sllentio"  (Adteim  v.  ChUdren't 
Hospital,  261  U.  8.  564);  and  Mr.  JusUce  HoUnes  added  that  he 
"had  supposed  •  •  •  that  Lochner  v.  New  Yorlc  would  be  allowed 
a  deserved  repoee"  (ibid..  670). 

vm 

Coppage  v.  JTaiuss  (236  V.  8.  1).  Nine  years  earlier,  in  Adair  ▼. 
United  States  (208  U.  8.  161) ,  the  Court,  by  a  6-2  vote,  vetoed  an 
act  of  Congress  of  a  similar  character  appUcable  to  carriers  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce  and  their  employeea. 

DC 

Hammer  v.  Dagenhart  (247  U.  8.  251).  A  subsequent  effort  by 
Congress  to  prohibit  child  labor  throxigh  the  use  of  the  taxing  power 
was  held  unconsUtutional  in  1922  in  the  Child  Labor  Tas  Cass  (350 

U.  8.  20). 

X 

Truax  v.  Corrigan  (257  U.  8.  312). 

n 

AdMns  V.  Children's  Hospital  (261  U.  8.  626):  Mitrpfcy  T.  SardcH 
(269  U.  8.  530):  Donham  v.  West-Nelson  Mfg.  Co.  (278  U.  8.  667); 
Morehead  v.  N.  Y.  ex  rel.  Tipaido  (208  t7.  8.  687). 

xn 

See  e.  g.  Tyson  v.  Bonton  (273  U.  8.  418).  holding  unconstitu- 
tional by  a  5-4  vote  a  New  York  statute  aimed  at  oontitdling  ticket 
scalpers  by  limiting  the  resale  profit  on  theater  tickets  to  60  eenta 
s  ticket):  Weaoer  v.  Palmer  Bros.  Co.  (270  U.  8.  402).  holding 
iincoQStltutlonal  by  a  6-8  vote  a  Pennsylvania  statute  seeking  to 
protect  the  public  from  unsanitary  conditions  in  the  bedding  in- 
dustry; Jay  Bums  Baking  Co.  v.  Bryan  (264  U.  8.  504),  holding 
unconstitutional  by  a  7-2  vote  a  Nebraska  statute  which  sought  to 
prevent  deception  in  the  sale  of  bread  by  requiring  standard 
weights  for  loaves  of  breed;  Adams  v.  Tanner  (244  U.  8.  500), 
holding  unconstitutional  by  a  5-4  vote  a  Washington  statute  for- 
bidding private  employment  agencies  from  charging  placement  fees 
of  employees;  RibJiik  v.  McBride  (277  U.  8.  360),  holding  uncon- 
stitutional by  a  6-3  vote  a  New  Jersey  ststute  prohibiting  employ- 
ment agencies  from  chsrglng  more  than  reasonable  faea  for  their 
services. 


"When  the  Court  to  dealing  with  the  question  whether  a 
lative  act  to  arbitrary,  and  transcends  the  limits  of  reason  which 
are  deemed  to  be  embraced  In  the  fimdamental  conceptlcm  of  dua 
process  of  law  or  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  it  may  be  dlfll- 
cult  to  draw  the  line  between  what  to  regarded  as  wholly  unreaaon- 
able  and  what  to  deemed  to  be  unwise.  It  to  doubtlees  true  that 
men  holding  strong  convictions  as  to  the  unwisdom  of  legislation 
may  easily  pass  to  the  poeitlon  that  It  to  wholly  unreaaonaMe." 
(Hughes,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  p.  87.) 

xrr 

If  thto  statement  be  regarded  as  severe,  compare  the  following: 
Chief  Jiistice  Taft.  crlticlzmg  the  action  of  the  majority  in  hold- 
ing Invalid  the  minimum-wage  law,  said:  "But  it  to  not  the  func- 
tion of  thto  Court  to  hold  congressional  acts  mvalld  simply  be- 
cause they  are  passed  to  carry  out  economic  views  which  the 
Court  beltovee  to  be  unvrlse  or  unsoiind"  (261  U.  8.  662).  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes  said  of  the  majority  in  the  Lochner  caae:  "Itito 
case  to  decided  upon  an  economic  theory  which  a  large  part  of 
the  country  does  not  entertain"  (198  U.  8.  75).  Mr.  JOStloa 
Brandels.  in  the  Nebraska  Bread  case,  characterised  the  dedsloa 
of  the  majority  as  "an  exercise  ot  the  powers  of  a  superlaftola- 
tiire— not  the  performance  of  the  constitutional  function  of  Judi- 
cial levtow"    (264  U.  8.  517). 

XT 

Compare  the  statement  of  Mr.  Justice  Stone  tn  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  case:  "Courts  are  not  the  only  agency  of  gov- 
ernment that  must  be  assumed  to  have  ci^Mclty  to  govern.  Con- 
gress and  the  coxirts  both,  tmhapplly.  may  falter  or  be  mistaken 
in  the  performance  of  their  constitutional  duty. 

"But  interpretation  of  our  great  charter  oH  government  which 
proceeds  on  any  assumption  that  the  responsibility  for  the  pres- 
ervatlon  of  our  institutions  to  the  exclusive  concern  of  any  one 
of  the  three  branches  of  government,  or  that  it  alone  can  save 
them  from  destruction  to  far  more  likely,  in  the  long  nm.  to 
obliterate  the  constituent  members'  of  *sn  Indestructible  union 
of  Indestructible  States'  than  the  frank  recognition  that  lan- 
guage, even  of  a  constitution,  may  mean  what  It  aaya:  that  tha 
power  to  tax  and  tpend  indudea  the  power  to  relieve  %  Natton- 
wlde  eponom'r  maUdjustment  by  conditional  gifts  of  money." 
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Tritate  to  the  Late  ScMtor  Cousnis 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  H.  VANDENBERG 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THB  8EKATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
TkMndatf,  tUnh  11, 1937 


MT   WnjLIAM    J.    NOBTOIf.    JBUCUTiVK    VICE 

OP  m  rHTTii'ftr*''*  fomd  op  iixchxoan 


Ifr.  YAMDBNBBRO.  Iflr.  PresIdeDt,  Ifr.  WQUun  J.  Nte- 
ton.  eascuUye  Ttoe  president  of  ttae  Children's  Fund  of  Michi- 
gan, trtiicto  is  the  gxwt  pbUanthroi>y  mtaWlihfd  by  the  Ute 
risiintnr  Oomns;  deUvered  ft  very  interesdnc  address  relat- 
hm  to  Benfttar  Cooma  and  this  fzeat  enterprise  at  a  menio- 
ilal  seryioe  at  Inverse  City.  Mlcfa..  on  November  1,  1936.  I 
»A  that  the  address  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 


Itan  beti«  no  ohJeeUon.  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoia.  as  follows: 

Here  la  Tt»v«rM  City  this  afternoon  central  IClehlgan  honanthe 
of  one  of  humanity^  great  ^miefaclw.  mmwb  Coobswb 
Md  tbe  WMitcirD  horlaon  and  gone  to  that  mystertoos  realm 
which  the  llMh  never  retuna.  He  la  dead,  but  he  Uvea.  He 
UVM  ta  the  hesite  of  m  who  grieve  for  htan  here,  and  In  the  hearU 
of  ooimtiMi  multttodea  iq>  and  down  the  tar  reachfa  of  the  Nation. 
Bttnantty  idaoee  upon  the  silent  brow  one  of  Ite  wre»Chs  of  aanctl- 
f .  which  It  iiiirTM  for  oaily  thoae  great  souls  who  burst 
of  asUMMeee  sad  tree  ttitTi"'—  and  their 
for  sMigMMiIri  UviBC. 

fighter. 


with  the  sBB^e  of  battle,  and  hla 
of  coaahaa.    Bvt  he  IMitfkt  alwsya  oa  the 
Hla  Bwosd  was  newer  drawn  In 
or  of  opionattoa.  or  of  artflitinweB, 
he  Bwds  tasoaae  of  the  causes  he 
toot  mlstakae  of  ethical  par- 
te miB]euiiils«  with  his  own 
what  the  eoet  aH^it  be 
of  the  onltltada.  or  la  the  pomp 


:?r, 


hla  own  ooikbaet  thet  X  have  ew  seen  In  any  nan  of 

or  dnmtnanne.    Slniple  liuaMtj.  complete  integrity,  a  sense 

«C  gnet  iMpMislMMty.  ooM-bleodsd  oMeetlve  luetlee,  pesfect  ialth 

Idsai.  aad  a  love  te  gentle  chanty,  were  all 

dkrtlnctly  Into  that  ethical  pattern  thai  acted 

In  all  ef  hla  pahUB  rslatlona     WhMi  cne  or 

him  ta  action  he  rseponrted  at  once 

all  hto  aslght.  and  It  mattered  not  whsthsr  he  captained  « 
or  barged  a  n^taaent  singis  *'»~'*^.  or  walksd  alone  a 
flgwrs  l«t»  ftar— r**  r**"""     Thoae  ethical  maadatea  were 
t|M  only  nanleB  ha  aiSiiii  i  fledged.  *»»**  he  would  do  their  TT***i*f  g 
tlKN«h  the  sky  reeled  above  bin,  and  the  earth  roeiced  under  his 

of  th»- 
aa  envlahle 
tt  ft  Magiilftrisiit  f or- 
Ibeaia 
ta  afew 

skill. 
a 


and  a  fins  IntelUgenoa. 

the  personality  of  the 

he.  too.  had  Imagination 


aa  umisusl  fund  of  oonuaon 
Bs  was  aa  mdetatlgable 

And.  Uke  his 
,  a 
hi»_a  kig  muMfantty,  te  be  ana.  bat  he 

play  at  a  latsr 

hla 

of  •aaoalte  aatad  hla  blttsr  MiamleBL  toond  eetfton  even  la 


but  also  of  the  mottvse  both  good  and  meoa  that  dominate  the 
prinoee  ^rtao  wield  tbe  eoepters  of  power  m  tbe  empire  of  practical 
economics.  It  was  an  enliffbtmalng  ezperlenoe  of  Immense  value 
In  his  future  career  of  senrloe  to  the  people,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  vn\  tgh«;i»n'™>"*  garnered  on  such  fields  of  actkm  helped 
mlghtUy  In  tumlz«  to  granite  that  later  determination  to  be  a 
supercaptaln  of  tbe  eommcm  good. 

Be  )0tt  Industry  when  Just  past  40,  and  pssstrt  Into  the  financial 
world,  where  he  asnlirtiwl  In  the  management  and  created  and  bad 
the  major  responsibility  for  management  of  several  large  bank- 
ing institutlona.  Again  he  succeeded,  and  again  he  learned.  He 
learned  about  the  Intricacies  of  money  and  finance  and  about  the 
purpceee  aad  motives  of  those  who  play  the  leading  roles  on  tbe 
taJ»yrlnthlan  stagee  cf  this  theater  of  actkm. 

The  series  of  managements  and  busmeas  creations  palled  upon 
him.  Each  meant  more  money  and  greater  prestige  as  a  business 
man.  But  be  was  already  more  than  a  businessman,  and  money 
was  not  his  boss.  There  was  that  ethical  conscience  with  its  finely 
etdied  pattern,  and  It  was  riding  him  harder  than  ever  now.  It 
did  not  have  room  to  exercise  properly  in  the  field  of  business. 
ms  eyes  took  In  the  crying  need  for  leadership  and  aggressive 
talento  In  public  life.  That  ethical  pattern  was  pulling  and  pxiU- 
ing  him  inevitably  Into  the  public  senrloe.  He  would  take  any 
<qiportunlty  where  a  man  ml^t  be  useful. 

An  opening  came  In  tbe  shape  of  an  offer  of  tbe  police  commls- 
slonershlp  of  Detroit.  The  offer  when  made  was  not  xintamlshed. 
A  political  situation  had  to  be  saved  for  other  men.  It  could  be 
saved  only  by  the  H>Polntment  of  a  man  widely  known  for  ability, 
clean  living.  Integrity,  and  honesty.  Jauxs  Cocmfs  accepted,  but 
first  he  rubbed  the  tarnish  off  the  offer  in  characteristic  manner. 
He  to6k  the  place  upon  the  absolute  condition  that  be  should  have 
perfect  freedom  to  manage  the  department  exactly  as  be  saw  fit. 
A  revolution  In  police  work  took  place  and  the  fame  of  that  de- 
partment q;>read  throughout  the  land.  He  had  succeeded  again. 
Any  strsjoger  who  witnessed  the  magntflcent  tribute  paid  by  the 
Deteoit  poUce  at  the  f imcral  of  their  departed  former  commtosloner 
must  have  realized  that  these  stmiiae  men  were  honoring  no 
ordinary  coaunander. 

He  moved  on  and  seated  himself  in  the  mayorallty  (dudr  at  a 
crudal  time.  An  old  controversy  between  the  city  and  the  street- 
railway  company  that  had  plagued  the  voters  for  30  years  was 
settled  in  a  few  short  months  of  dynamic  action,  and  settled  In  the 
Interests  of  the  citizens.  Unemployment  was  rife.  He  <^>ened  the 
purse  strings  of  tbe  city,  started  a  giant  much-needed  program  of 
public  works,  provided  Jobs,  and  fed  the  hungry.  City  depart- 
ments fett  the  stir  of  great  action,  responded,  and  became  alertly 
^Sclent.  Detroit  zoomed  Into  the  select  and  proud  group  of  well- 
governed  American  cities.  Success  again  in  a  field  where  few  busi- 
nessmen ever  succeed.  He  had  superlative  business  sense  and 
business  capacity,  but  he  had  acquired  also  an  uncanny  sense  to 
dlsgnoee  the  mysterious  drift  of  public  thinking,  to  step  out  In 
fnmt  of  it,  to  guide  It,  and  micdd  it  toward  what  he  conceived  to  be 
Uie  public  betterment. 

The  national  stage  calls  htan  aad  he  takes  a  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  Can  this  efficient,  positive,  two-fisted  manager  suc- 
ceed in  a  house  of  oratory?  He  doesnt  try  to  become  an  OTator. 
but  goes  back  Into  the  committee  rooma.  where  the  vital  daclstons 
are  H»*"wii*«i  out  that  affect  the  natkitud  well-being,  aad  throws 
his  vhrlle  vl^ar  lafto  the  work  of  uadostanding  problems  and  ibap-  . 
Ing  or  stepping  kglslatlnn  With  him  la  thoae  conmilttee  rooma 
Is  all  that  knowledge  of  the  Intricacies  of  fiMliisCry.  finance,  trans- 
portation, aad  kieal  government.  Wtth  him  is  'Uie  wisdom  about 
hinaan  muUws.  sharpened  and  dlsUtuakmed  toy  a  myriad  of  deal- 
ings with  men  of  high  and  knr  degree.  Wtth  him  Is  that  uacaaay 
sense  of  how  the  public  thinks  upon  various  Isanes.  And  wtth  him 
Is  that  finely  etched  ethical  conaeience  that  acta  and  reacts  xmw 
with  the  rapMUty  of  Instinct. 

This  cs-pollce  oomadaatoner  who  had  kamsd  the  kaads  of  eon- 
trolllag  physical  lavrtessnem  threw  hlmartf  with  abandonment  into 
tbe  labars  of  establishing  wcrkatde  rules  that  would  put  under 
controi  the  mental  aad  ethical  lawtesancss  an  too  iNrevalcnt  la  ttaa 
very  fields  wbsfe  be  had  gained  his  early  siirctsses. 

Bi  served  the  people  of  America  well,  sarted  them  as  they  hava 
seldom  been  ssusd  from  a  Senate  chair.  X  have  no  doubt  thai 
hla  untlBiely  death  was  due  In  part  to  the  Inslstenns  of  that  iron 
wlU  that  ttw  poor.  enftoAled.  pain-racked  body  go  beyond  tta 
noBfaal  strengtti  in  tbe  dally  dlsGharge  of  his  Smate  dutlea. 

JamB  CousDrs  succeeded  In  another  field  penetrated  all  too 
Infreqiiently  by  men  of  great  wealth.  He  was  a  philanthropist  of 
first  magnitude.  It  was  because  of  this  phase  <tf  his  career  that 
I  was  permitted  Intimate  glimpees  of  the  amazingly  fine  soul  and 
heart  that  be  cloaked  from  the  world  behind  an  austere  person- 
alltj.  Prtaiedy  sions  were  given  to  nnmerooa  charttaUa 
benevolent  enterprises,  and  he  watched  over  their 
Witt  maeh  the  saaie  sobcttude  that  a  father  might  use  In 
Ing  the  fortunes  of  a  beloved  cidld.  Onoe  they  were  given  they 
were  no  longer  his.  He  regarded  them  as  putaUc  trusts  to  be  ad- 
mimalered  strictly  In  the  Interests  of  tfas  beneficiaries.  liSt  the 
admlnlstratar  beware  who  violated  by  a  single  Jot  the  ethical  rulea 
that  staoold  govern  the  handling  of  public  trusts. 

The  BMney  that  most  aoen  come  to  poaseas  In  the  end  toma 
about  and  posaasssa  thaai.  Its  golden  talons  endrtle  them  and 
take  a  vise-like  grip  upon  their  thinking.  Thenceforth  their 
ttiinung  and  their  actions  are  not  free  thmights  or  actions,  but 
are  dominated  by  the  seemlag  necessity  to  have  and  to  bold 
that  wealth.  Not  so  JaicaB  Cousam.  He  was  ever  the  master  of 
hli  laxga  fortune.    Hla  ethical  aad  q^tual  personality  held  a 
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whip  hand  above  his  money.  Thus  it  was  that  the  sensitive  ears 
of  his  soiil  were  attxmed  to  the  sounds  of  suffering,  to  the  pleas 
of  fathers  who  sought  freedom  from  oppression,  to  the  weeping  of 
mothers  who  were  desperate  and  knew  not  where  to  turn,  and 
most  of  all  to  the  whimpers  of  little  children  whose  bodies  were 
racked  with  pain.  Thus  it  was  that  he  responded  with  stupendous 
gifts  of  money,  and  something  of  himself  thrown  into  every  size- 
able gift.  Thst  fine  Intelligence  analyzed  the  purpoees  for  which 
the  bounty  might  be  used.  That  wealth  of  practical  experience 
assayed  the  amount  of  genuine  good  that  might  be  expected  to 
fiow  from  the  project.  That  generous  impulse  tore  away  the  stric- 
tures from  nle^ardly  service.  That  knowledge  of  management  in- 
sisted upon  competent  supervision.  And  that  tenderness  which 
he  hid  so  carefully  under  a  brusque  exterior  insisted  upon  cour- 
tesy, kindliness,  and  devotion  to  the  human  beings  wh<mi  his 
benevolences  helped. 

Charitable  agencies,  hospitals,  medical  clinics,  mental  hygiene 
centers,  nurses  residences,  homes  for  worklngmen,  economic,  social 
and  medical  research,  and  more  than  others,  the  millions  of  chil- 
dren in  his  home  State  of  Michigan  were  the  beneficiaries  of  his 
giving. 

He  loved  little  children,  and  his  tender  solicitude  sought  out 
various  ways  to  better  their  lot.  Great  gifts  were  made  in  Detroit 
and  Farmlngton  for  the  treatment  and  cure  of  sick  and  crippled 
children.  Other  gifts  of  lesser  magnitude  were  made  too.  Then 
7  years  ago  came  the  magnificent  trust  known  as  the  children's 
fxmd  of  Michigan  to  be  devoted  in  its  entirety  to  promote  the 
"health,  welfare,  and  happiness  and  development  of  the  children 
of  the  State  of  Michigan,  primarily,  and  elsewhere  In  the  world." 
The  story  of  the  work  of  this  fund  is  not  news  here.  You  are 
familiar  with  the  far-flung  network  of  doctors,  dentists,  niuses, 
mental  hyglenlsts,  and  laboratory  workers  who  bring  aid  and 
comfort  to  half  a  million  children  each  year.  Tou  know  the  story 
of  bow  Michigan,  a  laggard  among  the  States  in  its  local  public- 
health  service,  has  leaped  in  a  few  short  years  into  a  leading  rank. 
You  may  see  with  your  own  eyes  if  you  choose  at  the  Central 
Michigan  Children's  Clinic  on  the  grounds  of  this  institution  the 
reviving  tenderness  and  ministry  bestowed  upon  the  sick  little 
folks  of  central  Michigan.  And  as  you  watch  the  bandaging  of 
little  limbs  and  the  mopping  of  fevered  little  brows  remember  well 
that  there  unseen  in  the  shadowy  background  is  the  pulsing  soul 
of  a  very  great  man  who  made  the  service  possible,  and  that  soul 
is  pulling,  pxilling  for  the  recovery  of  every  little  person. 

So  the  saga  ends.  A  man  came  among  us.  Rugged,  persistent, 
determined,  fearless,  kindly,  he  trod  the  tortuous  heights  to  great- 
ness, bearing  in  his  right  hand  the  blue-white  torch  of  Jiistice, 
and  in  his  left  the  warm  gentle  fiame  of  charity.  He  worked  for 
a  time  In  our  behalf,  giving  something  of  his  substance  and  much 
ot  his  precious  life  to  us  and  our  children.  He  has  gone  again. 
We  are  the  better  for  his  having  been  here.  We  are  safer.  We 
are  healthier.  And  we  have  a  fuller  life.  May  he  rest  in  peace. 
I  think  a  noble  spirit  has  already  emerged  from  that^  silent  tomb 
to  brood  over  and  protect  the  little  children  of  Michigan — forever. 


The  Results  and  Significance  of  the  Buenos  Aires 

Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  March  11. 1937 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  OORDELL  HULL.  SECRETARY  OP  STATE.  TO 
THE  COUNCIL  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS,  RTTZ-CARLTON 
HOTEL,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  ON  FEBRUARY  25.  1087 


Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  on  Thursday  evening, 
February  25.  1937.  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  New  York  aty. 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  the  results  and  significance  of  the  Buenos  Aires 
Conference.  It  is  a  very  able  address  and  concerns  matters 
in  which  we  are  all  Interested.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  address  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcobd.  as  follows: 

It  Is  with  unusual  satisfaction  that  I  avail  myself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  review  briefly  the  results  and  the  significance  of  the 
Buenos  Aires  meeting.  I  welcome  the  opportunity  especially,  be- 
cause to  those  wha  like  myself,  were  privileged  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  work  cf  the  conference,  the  experience  remains  a  vivid 
and  inspiring  memory. 

The  work  of  the  Inter- Amerlcxm  Conference  for  the  Maintenance 
of  Peace  touched  the  very  heart  of  the  tangled  complex  of  prob- 
lems which  today  plague  the  responsible  statesmen  of  the  world  ' 


and  upon  the  sidutlon  of  trtxlch  depends  ao  greatly  the  future 
welfare  of  the  nations.  The  21  American  republics  have  targed 
among  themselves  new  ties  of  friendship  and  peace.  More  than 
that,  they  have.  In  my  opinion,  made  a  genuine  contribution  not 
only  to  the  saf^tiardlng  of  peace  but  to  the  strea^tthenlnff  at 
democracy  and  of  International  order  as  well.  While  dtmltng  with 
regional  problems,  the  conference  pointed  straight  at  the  frightful 
deterioration  of  many  essential  International  relationships  evary> 
where  and  vigorously  proclaimed  a  basic  program  for  their  res- 
toration. 

t 

The  B\ienos  Aires  meeting  was  one  of  a  suecesstoa  of  later- 
American  conferences  which  have  been  for  nearly  50  years  a  factor 
of  ever-growing  importance  In  the  International  life  ot  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  There  were,  however,  two  featxires  of  outstanding 
ln^x»rtance  which  distinguished  It  from  its  predeoessors  and  In- 
vested it  with  the  character  of  a  truly  extraordinary  irrrastfim  The 
first  of  these  was  the  subject-matter  <tf  the  conference  Itself,  Its  a^- 
embraclng  concentration  upon  the  problem  of  safeguarding  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  The  second  was  the  dismal  world  setting  in 
which  the  representatives  of  the  American  republics  assembled  for 
their  arduous  and  momentous  labors. 

The  problem  of  peace  was  never  abaent  from  the  thoughts  of 
those  statesmen  who  had  in  the  past  gathovd  together  In  major 
Inter-Amerlcan  conferences.  Step  by  step  foundations  were  laid 
for  the  organisation  ot  padflc  relations. 

A  feeling  of  mutual  trust,  an  attitude  of  the  good  neighbor,  for 
some  years  have  been  steadily  growing  among  the  American  re- 
publics. I  well  recall  how  completely  and  how  gratifying  that 
accrmiulated  feeling  permeated  the  atmosphere  of  tbe  Seventh 
International  Conference  of  American  States,  held  at  Montevideo 
in  1933.  More  than  any  other  factor,  it  was  responalbls  for  the 
constructive  achievements  which  made  that  meeting  a  memorable 
occasion  in  the  annals  ot  American  history. 

But  even  there,  opportunity  was  still  lacking  for  a  compre- 
hensive effort  to  buUd  a  complete  structure  of  enduring  peace  in 
the  Western  Hemliq>here.  It  was  primarily  to  launch  this  vast 
undertaking  that  the  convocation  of  the  Buenoe  Aires  Conference 
was  proposed  by  President  Roosevelt  In  his  letter,  addreased  on 
JaniuuT  30,  1836.  to  the  chiefs  of  state  of  the  other  20  American 
republics. 

President  Roosevelt's  proposal  met  with  prompt,  unanimous. 
and  enthusiastic  response.  The  character  of  the  response  and  the 
readiness  and  vigor  with  which  the  American  republics  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  the  proposed  conference  made  it  abundantly 
clear  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  effort  wlilch  was  In  con- 
templation. 

All  of  us  had  watched  with  Increasing  apprehension  the  swell- 
ing of  the  angry  stream  of  recent  events  in  world  affairs.  Tbe 
tendency  almost  everywhere  was  steadily  in  the  direction  of  Inter- 
tuitlonal  anarchy.  ReUglon  and  morals,  constituting  the  entli« 
foundation  of  normal  and  worth  whUe  International  relations  and 
of  civillaed  Intercourse  iteelf,  were  breached,  and  often  flouted, 
with  impunity.  International  or  domestic  strife  was  In  progrees  In 
some  pc^ts  of  the  world  azMl  In  undisguised  preparation  In  others. 
The  construction  of  armaments  was  proceeding  on  a  aeale  un- 
paralleled in  history,  and  more  and  more  natl(xis  were  being 
drawn  into  the  suicidal  race — notwithstanding  that  the  late 
World  War  and  the  recent  world  panic  had  not  been  liquidated. 

The  regime  of  international  law  was  honored  more  In  the  tirwcli 
than  in  tbe  observance.  Unilateral  departure  from  treaties — or.  to 
put  it  more  bluntly,  the  poUcy  of  breaking  a  given  word— en- 
dangered the  whole  structure  ct  international  agreements. 

Combined  with  this,  eoonomle  policies  were  being  evoivwl  by 
various  governments,  supposedly  for  their  Individual  advantage. 
devised  to  restrict  and  confine  trade  and  to  burden  oommeroe  with 
almost  medieval  restrictions  and  dlscrlmlnattans.  Tbe  resulting 
destruction  and  artificial  diversion  of  trade  were  creating  among 
nations  anlmosltlss  and  reeentment  and  were  provoking  eeooomle 
aggression  and  retaliation.  They  were  causing  within  nations 
acute  economic  distress,  with  declining  standards  of  living  and 
deepening  dtaeatlsf action. 

All  these  conditions  and  tendencies  were  breeding  wideqvead 
unrest,  were  undermining  governmental  stroctures.  and  «mp»h^T^ 
political  stabUlty.  They  were  disrupting  democratic  Insttiutlons 
and  by  corresp<  >nd  1  ngly  encouraging  and  strengthening  autocratle 
rule  were  hopelessly  handicapping  the  forces  of  peace  and  Inter- 
national order. 

All  of  Its  knew  only  too  weU  the  destruction  and  misery  which 
the  onrushlng  stream  of  all  theee  discordant  elements  was  leaving 
in  its  wake.  All  of  us  realised  only  too  acutely  the  even  more 
fearsome  consequences  that  would  emerge  if  the  stream  were  to 
overflow  and  widespread  military  conflict  were  to  engulf  our  entire 
civUizatlon. 

It  was  with  a  clear  visualization  constantly  before  them  of  thaee 
imprecedented  difficulties  and  critical  conditions  that  the  respon- 
sible statesmen  of  tbe  American  repiiblics  went  to  the  Buenos  Aires 
conference. 

B 
From  the  very  flnt  Interchange  of  views  among  the  delegates  It 
became  manifest  that  aU  the  American  republics  are  determined 
in  their  desire  that  peace  prevail  among  them,  aa  weU  as  bstweeu 
each  of  them  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  lliere  was  no  mistaking 
the  concerted  will  of  the  21  nations  for  an  effective  renundatloB 
of  war  as  a  means  of  policy  and  action  and  for  tbe  enthrmement  ot 
peaceful  means  as  the  sole  Instnonent  for  the  adjustment  of  dlAr- 
ences.    As  the  woric  of  the  conference  progressed,  this  solidarity 
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at  jmrpoM  and  rwXtj  d  deUrmlnatlnn  became  mor*  and  more 
erretalllaed. 

Tbe  wbole  conference  was  not  one  in  which  rival  govenomenU 
■oucht  csclualTe  national  advantage*  or  inuiioees.  Iu^»^> 
thioushout.  a  almllarity  of  thlnlclng  and  of  ouUook  demon«trat«ci 
Ita^iAd  made  our  meetlngi  a  truly  Joint  effort  for  a  mutually 
deelrad  purpoae.  The  conference  drew  from  aU  preeent  a  willing 
contrlbutbmtoward  a  genenl  remit  which  correaponded  to  the 
underlying  purpoee  of  all. 

Thia  WM  the  r«l  condlUon  that  made  poeslble  a  eucceeaful 
conference.  Thla  wae  the  fact  which  explains  why  the  major 
Mtteementa  were  brought  before  the  conference  as  drafts  sup- 
ported and  preaented  unanlmooaly  by  the  participating  fpvOTi- 
menta.  What  was  sought  and  attained  was  not  a  diplomatic  tIc- 
tofT  by  any  at  the  naUons  lepresented.  but  fun  understanding. 
Mendly  oooperaUon.  and  long-range  plaonhag. 

Three  main  mem  leas  were  accepted  by  all.  The  flnt  was  that 
the  AiM*V-"  hnalaphcre  has  a  distinct  and  peculiar  contribution 
to  make.  beeaoM  no  nation  in  it  is  drl-ven  by  any  compulsion  or 
any  rltfit  to  threaten  tbe  peace  of  its  neighbors.  The 
^  .as  that  the  only  safe^  for  all  natiooa  is  loyal  aooept- 

of  a  rule  of  law  under  whldi  the  integrity  of  every  country. 

laiae  or  small,  will  be  assured.  The  third  was  that  renunda- 
tum  qf  war  and  other  similar  dedaratlona  must  be  imfdemented 
toy  a  method  of  actlaa  whl^  can  set  into  qperatlan  almost 
inrtaataseourty  the  ooofMrattva  oOtart  td  tha  hemisphere  In  the 
dlrrietlon  of  pacific  aetUementa. 

'  with  this  m  mind,  various  proposala  for  implemfentatlon  were 
•dvaaoed.  But  they  swiftly  merged  into  a  ain^  dominant  idea: 
any  threat  to  the  maintenance  at  peace  on  thla  continent  must 
lead  to  an  tmrnrdl'tr  consultation  between  aU  of  our  govern* 
Btents  with  a  view  to  sesirtng  eommon  policies  and  taking  oom- 
noB  uteasiiiw  which  may  end  a  conflict  in  progreas.  or  prevent 
•  cotifllct  not  yet  begun. 

R  was  out  of  these  considerations  that  emerged  the  major 
ticaties  and  agreemente  negotiated  at  the  conference.  These 
Ukstruments  provide  a  oompAete  consultative  cystem.  They  are 
deatgned  thus  to  bring  Into  active  cooperation  all  31  govern- 
ments whenever  the  peace  of  the  hemisphere  la  nanaced  either 
from  within  or  without,  or  whenever  a  suOdently  grave  situation 
arlsea  elsewhere  in  the  world  which  may  create  a  threat  to  the 
peace  at  the  Western  World. 


Of  the  numerous  aeeords  leaehed  at  Boenoe  Aires  antm  were 
three  whleh.  if  unlveraally  ratlAed.  will  eonstttute  an  effective 
organisation  for  the  maintenance  of  peaceful  and  cordial  rela- 
tlomhipe  between  the  American  republics.    These  were: 

First.  The  convention  to  coordinate,  estend.  and  assure  the  ful- 
fUlBMOt  at  the  i»«<»tiwg  treaties  between  the  American  states.  In 
this  sgnnnwiit  the  American  governments  reafBrm  the  obligations 
they  had  previously  accepted  In  five  international  pacts  and 
aceorda  (amot^  whleh  are  the  Kellagg-Brland  Pact  and  the  Tteaty 
of  Ifiiiiii^iasilim  and  Ooaciliation  signed  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
19n).  Theee  comprise  the  obUgaUon  at  the  nations  to  settle,  by 
paeiflo  mtans.  eunuoveisies  of  intamatiooal  character  that  may 


The  nations  furthermoiv  agree  to  consult  and  cooperate  to  make 
ftvallablo  effaettve  meana  of  pacific  settleoMnt.  They  further 
pledge  themeelves  that.  tHUle  such  consultation  is  in  progrees.  the 
parties  in  dlqnite  for  a  period  of  at  least  6  months  will  not  have 
tecuuiae  to  hoetUltiee  or  any  military  action  whatever.  And  thoee 
Anaerlean  patlona  whl^  may  be  involved  in  a  controversy  likewise 
obligate  themselves  to  rqiMrt  to  the  other  American  governments 
the  mtitlMMtT  at  paeiflo  settlement  which  they  select,  as  well  as  the 
Moaiasa  made  In  the  adjuatment  of  their  dispute. 

Lastly,  the  acreemsnt  provldea  that  in  the  event  that.  deq>lte 
theae  uledcns  and  arrangementa.  war  should  occur  between  any 
American  rapubUca.  the  other  American  republics  will  attempt 
thjroui^  conanltatlon  to  adopt,  in  their  character  aa  neutrals,  a 
«««m— "»»  and  solidary  atUtude  in  order  to  dlsoouzage  or  prevent 
id  or  praloi^catlan  at  hoatlUtlsa. 
%.  The  Oonventkm  for  the  Ifalntenanfif.  Preeervation.  and  Be- 
ilaMlstUBent  at  Peace:  Thla  agreement  la  baaed  on  the  coovic- 

In  Iti  text,  "that  every  war  or  threat  of  war  affecte 

dlreetly  cr  Indtreetly  all  dvlUaad  peoples  and  endangem  the  great 
prtnetpka  of  liberty  and  Jnadoe  which  constitute  the  Amertran 
filaal  and  ttie  stanord  at  Amertcan  tatesnatlaoal  poUcy."  In  its 
five  brier  artldca  ttte  various  American  govemmenta  pMge  them- 
aslvca  to  oooMilt  with  each  othss  In  tteee  dttterent  typee  at  dr- 
iiimtBTifiM  which  mli^t  threaten  thetr  peaee.  Vbsi.  in  the  event 
that  the  peace  at  the  Amertcan  zepubUos  is  menaced;  second,  in 
tha  event  of  war  between  Amerlfian  atatoa;  and  third,  in  the  event 
at  an  tntsmaMonal  war  ootalde  America  which  ml^t  menaoe  the 
peaee  at  the  American  republlce. 
I  have  faith  in  the  usefulness  o(  thla  proepeetive  proeeas  of 
Z  beUeve  that  If  and  when  crtaes  of  the  kind  en- 
should  ansa,  the  peoples  «€  the  Amertran  eontlnent  wiU 
of  their  govemmente  ttiat  they  find  In  consultation  the 
of  avoiding  or  wnding  eonfllet. 
in  adhering  to  thla  agreenkent.  the  American  repuWce  accept 
Mtrate  a  Jotni  oonoeRi  for  the  peace  of  the  American 
nils  aaoo&nx  waa  also  reeognlMd  and  set  forth  In 
of  latnciplSB  of  hrter-Amarlean  solidarity  and 
adopted  at  the  <^"i«**— '»«<»  whldi  dedarea  "that  ewy 
of  dlsturtilug  thepeaos  of  America  afltoets  each  and 
ofllMaa.  and  JwlUtaa&e  Inltlattan  of  the  procedure  of 
•    •    •.*    Bi  this  praoBiH  of  wirertsd  oWlgattnn 


ymflU  states  will  And  assurance.  The  Oovemment  of  the  United 
Statca  welcomes  this  action  as  completely  In  line  with  the  historic 
concern  which  it  has  always  had  for  the  independence  and  ter- 
ritorial Integrity  of  this  bemlBpbere. 

3.  The  additional  protocol  relative  to  nonintervention:  Thla 
agreement  reafflrms  the  convention  signed  at  Montevideo  in  1933, 
which  embodies  the  fxindamental  principle  that  "no  state  has  the 
right  to  Intervene  tn  the  internal  or  external  affairs  of  others." 
In  the  continued  reaffirmation  of  this  principle  and  continued 
pledge  of  its  observance,  the  American  republics  see  a  guaranty 
of  full  equality  and  complete  freedom  to  manage  their  own  affairs. 

What  a  boon  to  humanity  it  would  be  If  other  groups  of  na- 
tions were,  at  thU  crucial  stage  in  world  affairs,  to  give  their 
plighted  faith  to  a  similar  undertaking,  If  they  were  in  a  spirit  of 
peace,  luiity,  and  moral  consecration  to  reassert  and  revltaUae  the 
law  of  nations,  interziatlonal  morality  and  treaty  obligations. 
and  to  pledge  ff->i*mn  observance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  equality, 
the  sovereignty,  the  territorial  Integrity,  and  the  liberty  of  all 
nations. 

IV 

In  addition  to  the  three  accords  Just  described  the  conference 
adopted  a  number  of  significant  and  far-reaching  agreements  and 
resolutions  calculated  to  increase  the  fiow  of  trade,  to  stimulate 
cultural  interchange,  and  to  improve  the  methods  <tf  oommunica- 
ticn. 

There  was  general  and  emphatic  agreement  that  all  countriee 
must  work  toward  a  system  of  freer  economic  interchange,  eo 
that  the  standards  of  living  in  the  various  countries  may  be  gradu- 
any  raised  and  the  commercial  neoeasitles  of  each  country  ade- 
quately recognised,  and  that  thereby  the  economic  compulsions 
toward  war  and  domestic  strife  may  be  removed.  There  was 
equally  emphatic  agreement  that  rising  economic  proepoity.  re- 
sulting from  growing  and  mutually  beneficial  international  trade. 
Is  an  essential  condition  tot  freedom  and  for  the  preeervation  and 
strengthening  of  Democratic  institutions,  and  that  such  institu- 
tions constitute  a  most  effective  peace  insviranoe. 

The  conference  unanimously  affirmed  the  necessity  and  desir- 
abUlty  of  lessening  the  present  excessive  obstades  to  interna- 
tional trade  and  of  conducting  trade  relations  on  principles 
which  assure  equality  of  treatment.  It  asserted  the  necessity  of 
shM>i"8  governmental  policy  to  the  end  that  trade  will  not  be 
diverted  into  artificial  channels  created  by  narrow  and  forced 
political  arrangement,  but  will  flow  along  lines  of  economic  bene- 
fit. It  recognleed  that  trade  should  not  be  disrupted  and  handi- 
capped by  the  discriminatory  effects  of  various  systems  of  control, 
clearing,  and  compensation  devices.  The  conference  recommended 
that  these  declarations  of  economic  policy  be  fc^owed  by  quick 
and  vigorous  action  on  the  part  of  the  American  republics.  This 
liberal  commercial  policy  should  be  the  central  point  in  the 
econc«nlc  program  of  every  nation. 

By  means  <a  still  other  agreements  and  resolutions  the  confer- 
ence perfected  plans  and  arrangements  for  increasing  the  educa- 
tional and  cultural  interchange  between  the  American  countries. 
Theee  look  toward  a  growing  exchange  of  students  and  teachers 
between  our  various  countries  and  a  greater  cooperation  in  scien- 
tific work.  They  aim  to  assiire  a  steady,  f-uller,  and  better-pro- 
portioned movement  of  current  news  in  this  hemisphere  and  a 
proper  utilization  of  the  facilities  of  the  radio  to  spread  a  continu- 
ous picture  of  life  throughout  the  continent.  They  are  designed 
to  promote  deeper  mutual  understanding  and  to  provide  a  broader 
basts  tor  friendly  relations  founded  upon  a  growing  knowledge  of, 
and  respect  for.  each  other's  views  and  aspirations. 

V 

These  were  the  immediate  results  ai  the  conference.  They  rep- 
resent far  more  than  a  mere  beginning.  The  agreements  and 
arrangements  negotiated  at  Buenos  Aires  are  interconnected  seg- 
ments of  a  structure  of  permanent  peace  in  the  process  of  creation. 

In  a  world  in  which  cynics  scoff  at  all  efforts  to  banish  war  the 
ai  American  republics  have  bodily  declared  their  determination  to 
keep  alive  the  spirit  of  peace.  They  have  affirmed  their  trust  in 
each  other  and  their  faith  in  the  sacredness  of  treaty  obligations. 
At  Buenos  Aires  there  was  no  cynical  dismissal  of  the  idea  that  a 
nation's  pledged  word  is  a  valid  obligation.  There  was  a  deter- 
mination among  these  nations  that  their  relations  with  each  other 
should  be  conducted  on  the  basis  of  friendly  cooperation,  of  law 
and  Justice,  and  not  by  the  rule  of  force. 

At  Buenos  Aires  the  American  nations,  speaking  through  their 
governments,  demonstrated  thetr  conviction  that  the  maintenance 
of  peace  reqiiires  the  reestablishment  of  profoimd  respect  for  inter- 
national law  and  a  sincere  concern  for  the  higher  principles  of 
International  relationship.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  agree- 
mente. resolutions,  and  recomimendations  formulated  and  adopted 
at  Buenos  Airee  represent  an  important  step  in  the  direction  of 
the  reestablishment  and  revitalizatlon  of  international  law. 

nja  profession  of  faith  in  the  desirability  and  •possibility  of  a 
wortd  organiaed  for  peace  and  advancing  civilization,  rather  than 
for  war  and  degrading  savagery,  is  applicable  not  only  to  our 
hemiq>here  but  to  all  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  other  regions 
external  conditions  may  be  different  from  thoee  which  prevail  on 
the  Am*'1'^"  continent.  The  agreements  and  arrangementa 
adcq;>ted  by  the  American  Republics  may  not.  in  all  their  detail, 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  other  continents.  But  the  prind- 
plea  undeilylng  the  instruments  of  peace  forged  at  the  Buenoa 
Aires  Conference  are  universal  in  their  application.  They,  within 
themselves,  constitute  an  appealing  Invitation  to  all  nations  to 
accept  them  without  delay. 


The  riglht  of  eaeh  ooontry  to  manage  ita  own  aflairB  free  tram 
outside  interference:  the  principle  of  sovereignty  and  of  equality 
of  States,  irreepeetive  of  slae  and  strength;  sincere  respect  for  law 
and  the  pledged  word  aa  the  foundation  of  an  international  order; 
friendly  and  cooperative  effort  to  promote  enduring  peace,  mutu- 
ally advantageous  eoonomto  Intercourse  baaed  upon  the  rule  of 
equal  treatment,  and  mutually  broadening  and  upllfthig  cultural 
relationships — all  theae  axe  Inditpenaable  If  the  govemmenta  of 
the  world  are  to  fulfill  the  sacred  trust  Invdvcd  in  the  task  of 
plannhig  and  providing  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  their  peoplea. 

The  future  of  our  entire  dvOiaatlon  is  bound  up  with  the  ac- 
ceptance by  aU  govemmenta  of  theee  fundamental  tenets  of  con- 
structive ■tateamanahlp.  Tha  longer  Important  nattona  delay  their 
adoption,  the  graver  will  be  the  Jeopardy  Into  which  all  worth- 
while International  relationships  will  be  plunged,  and  with  them 
the  welfare,  the  happlnees,  and  the  dvlUaed  exlstenoe  of  all  na- 
tions. A  government  which  substitutes  fbr  theae  princ^dea  poli- 
cies based  upon  extremes  of  national  pride,  ambition,  aggrandise- 
ment, and  ever-lnaeaahig  armamenta,  renders  the  greatest  poe- 
slble disservice  not  only  to  the  world  at  large  but  to  Ita  own 
people  aa  welL 

VI 

The  issue  which  oonfMnted  the  Ameriran  repubUoa  at  the  con- 
ference, the  iasoe  whlA  eonfrontB  today  every  nation  of  the  earth. 
Is  dear.  In  the  pertsntooa  futora  whleh  Use  Immedlatdy  ahead, 
will  the  nations  move  further  In  the  diraetlan  of  Increasing  die- 
trust  and  suq|>idon.  of  deetruettve  commercial  poUey.  of  growing 
economic  antagonlsin.  of  unprecedented  races  In  armamenta,  of 
the  worst  extvemee  of  militarism,  and  thua  inevitably  plunge 
many  puts  of  the  world  dther  into  a  military  catastrophe  or  a 
crushing  eoonomlo  ooUapee?  Or  will  the  nationa,  aa  at  Buenoe 
Aires,  embrace  a  program  of  understanding  and  trust,  of  friendly 
and  peaceful  ralatlona,  of  fair  dealinf  and  ooopcrattve  effort  for 
the  restoration  of  oondtttons  of  eoonamie  wdl-belngt 

So  far  as  the  Western  Bemlapbere  is  oonoemed,  the  aiiseei'  haa 
thiis  been  given.  Our  own  countxy  Is  prepared  to  do  ita  foil  part 
to  bring  It  about  that^  on  the  basis  of  the  arrangements  reached 
at  Buenos  i^irea,  the  nations  of  this  continent  will  order  their 
lives  upon  a  sane  halanre  of  national  freedom  and  practical  Intsr- 
national  cooperation.  We  are  confident  that  our  alster  repttbUca 
wlU  act  likewise. 

If  we  succeed,  this  wUl  remain  a  healthy  and  h<q;>eful  hemi- 
sphere. And  Its  31  nations,  with  their  quarter  of  a  billion  In- 
habitants, freed  by  their  common  action  from  the  dread  and 
scourge  dr  war,  should  be  able  to  encourage  and.  to  the  extent 
oonsistent  with  their  traditional  policiea.  cooperate  with  other 
nations  to  surmount  thdr  dUDculttoa  by  similar  methorta. 

There  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  friends  of  peace  an  over 
the  world,  hitherto  laboring  under  the  utmost  discouragement, 
have  taken  increased  hope  fftsn  what  was  said  and  done  at 
Buenos  Aires.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  acts  and  utter- 
ances of  the  confermce  are  at  once  a  challenge  to  the  statesman- 
ship of  the  world  and  a  heartening  symbol  to  the  peoples  of  all 
nations. 

I  cannot  believe  that  it  Is  beyond  the  power  of  the  statesmen 
of  today  to  cheek  and  reverse  the  drift  toward  international 
anarchy,  In  the  direction  of  irtilch  some  parte  of  the  world  find 
themselves  moving.  The  work  of  the  recent  conference  proves. 
In  my  Judgment,  that  xio  part  of  the  world  needs  to  reconcile 
Itself  fatalisttcaX^  to  the  Inevitability  of  war.  Upon  the  same 
basic  principles  that  were  Implemented  at  Buenos  Aires,  the  entire 
world  can-Huid.  I  hope  with  all  my  heart,  will — boUd  a  structure 
of  endtolng  peaoe. 


PoUutioii  of  Rivers  and  Stremms 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

OP  CONKWTnCUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday .  March  11, 1937 


ABTICLBB  BT  HON.  AUQUSTIME  LONEBOAlf .  OP  OORNBCIlCUT 


Mr.  &CALOMEY.  ISi.  PresideQt,  I  ask  permission  to  li&Te 
printed  in  the  Ricou  an  article  entitled  "FUb,  Menaced  by 
Pollution  of  Rivers",  written  by  my  colleague  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oonnecttcut  [Mr.  LoMnoair],  published  in  the 
Washington  Times  of  February  20,  1937.  It  is  the  second 
of  three  articles  relative  to  the  need  at  an  antipollution 
law.  The  first  article  of  the  aeries  was  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Roooas  at  page  268. 

I  also  ask  permlsBioii  to  have  printed  in  tb»  Raooo  the 
third  article  of  the  same  aeries,  entitled  *^am  Remedy  for 


Water  Ponutton**.  likewise  written  by  my  coOeagoe,  which 
was  prepared  for  release  by  the  International  News  Senrioe. 
There  being  no  objectiooi.  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Raooaa,  as  follows: 

[Rum  the  WariiU^inn  Timaa  of  Nh.  10.  inT] 
■T  Poiximow  01 


By  Benator  Apoowma  Losraaoaar 

The  protection  of  pobUo  health  of  the  Nation 
slderation  tn  undertaking  to  elhntnate  poDutlon  of  our  watarw 
but  of  great  importanoe  also  la  the  annual  deali  mtlon  of  tth 
game  birda  and  wildlife  tnm  theee  oauasa. 

DutkB  by  the  thoosaads,  their  wings  eoakad  with  oU  on  pol- 
luted watera  so  that  they  are  helpless  to  fty,  ws  found  anrnMlty 
by  the  Bldogleal  Survey  of  the  Department  of  Agrteultuva.  lloat 
of  them  die  by  starvattan.  being  unable  to  get  arooad  eaoapt  by 
swimming.  After  eeveial  weeka  of  eOort  to  ~  '  ' 
succumb. 


Fish  In  untold  mflllnna  are  destroyed  annually  trr 
Anyone  who  haa  waded  m  a  filthy  stream,  wboaa  steDdi 
reveal  the  presence  of  pollution,  and  who  haa  found  lying 
banka  the  remains  of  oountleaa  numbers  of  dead  Ush,  u  aw 
to  the  pity  of  this  crime  against  nature.  Tat  It  la  common  knowl- 
edge that  with  all  the  progrees  made  i^tust  pollution  In  the  latsr- 
est  of  public  health,  little  attention  has  been  given  to  umsei'tatlon 
of  wUdllf  e.  Like  the  American  Indian,  the  gaote  fish  and  tha 
game  bird  are  gradually  passing  into  oUlvlon. 


Wildlife  Is  a  vlettm  because  it  depends  so  much 
Ita  exlstenoe.    In  naost  eaaea  birds  ^"*1  flah  are  beyond 
dty  filtration  plants  eeUbllshed  in  the  Intersat  of  pubUe 
Like  many  indlvlduala.  they  moat  depend  iqian  the  natural 
ways  for  their  water  or  food,  or  both. 

Conservation  organisations  throughout  the  Nation  have 
the  lead  in  demanding  Immediate  aetUm  to  curb  poUution. 
some  rejects  are  more  fully  acquainted  with  the 
thoee  who  uproadk  It  from  the  health  standpoint  alone. 

Water  polnitlon,  like  oaneer,  worka  quietly  and  aeeretly 
eaoapee  notice  until  eome  emergency  reveala  Its  h&Mai 
It  has  so  entrenched  itadf  In  America  that  only  by 
national  action  can  it  be  prevented  and  elimtnat<ed     As  Or. 
bdd  Smith,  eminent  authority  on  public  health,  said 
long  ago: 

"The  American  peo|de  must  destroy  water  poUutkm  or 
destroy  us." 

RxifXDT  rem  Watsb  POLLunow 


aid  of 
health. 


and  la 


»  win 


(ITMrd  and  final  article  on  water-poUution  control  In  the  United 

States  by  Auauwma  Lonbmux,  Untied  States  Senator 

Ocmnectlcut) 

The  remedy  for  water  pollution  In  the  United  Statm  la 
control. 

Running  water  Is  no  respecter  of  State  boundariea.  PoUution 
contrd.  like  flood  control,  must  be  on  a  national  basia. 

States  have  made  valiant  dforta  through  their  health  authori- 
ties and  water  "*""*"«— ^"'^  to  dimtnate  pollution  and  have  aade^ 
much  progrees.  But  often  when  they  are  reasonably  suoeaatful 
indeulng  up  their  own  streama  they  dlsoover  that  neighboring 
Statee  are  dumping  their  refuse  into  their  watera.  IndustrlaUsta 
and  others  soon  hajfin  oomplalnlng  that  It  doea  no  good  for  th«n 
to  abate  poUution  when  their  ndghhora  rsfuee  to  do  ao,  and 
assert  that  if  lawa  are  adiq>ted  in  their  State  whidi  will  Impoee 
otra  ooeta  and  bother  to  them  in  prevenMag  pollataan.  It  wUl 
place  them  at  a  diaadvantage  with  Industrtaa  In  nelghbaring 
SUtea.  They  openly  hh&t  that  State-wide  poUiitloo-cQnCral  laws 
wUI  drive  industrlsa  ovt  of  the  SUte  Into  others. 

The  result  has  been  a  patcfawortc  of  oontrol  msthoda.  devlea^ 
and  efforts  lacking  uniformity  and  having  neither  rhyme  nor 
reason.  Waterways,  deeptte  the  progress  of  dvnimtlon,  oonttnne 
to  be  little  mors  thin  opsn  eewers. 

Oompaeta  have  been  attempted  batween  eome  of  the  Ststae 
to  sdve  the  problems  refetied  to.  but  thua  far  they  have  had 
but  limited  effect  and  need  further  teats. 

The  real  need  at  ptaeent  Is  for  a  Federal  (Braetlng  authority  to 
dandfy  the  vratershed  arees  along  the  navigable  vratm  of  the 
United  States,  establish  sanitary  district  boarda  in  such  area,  and 
then  provide  for  their  coc^ieration  with  State  agendm  already 
established.  The  district  boards  Should  be  provided  with  expsrta 
who  win  help  local  oOtelala  solve  thetr  prebiems  as  to  the  souroe 
of  poUuUon  and  propsr  treatment  therefor.  Such  worti  by 
expats  might  actually  require  3  or  4  years  in  some  areae  before 
definite  pcogresa  is  noted,  since  there  are  many  catwm  of  pollu- 
tion and  It  U  dlfBcult  to  find  and  tpptj  proper  raasedlea. 

The  district  boarda  should  also  have  power  to  reoommend  loaaa 
and  grants  to  States.  munldpaUtlee,  and  industrtea  aloa^  a  watsi 
shed  stream  ones  It  Is  determined  what  the  remedial  oMthod 
ahould  be.  theee  loana  and  granta  should  be  made  under  plans 
aomewhat  similar  to  the  preeent  Public  Worka  Admtnlstratkm 
loana  and  grants. 

Thua  aU   posdble  poUutars   would   flrat  be  Atemu.  the  way 
to  prevent  and  abets  pollution  by  apart 
then  be  offtted  Psdaral  flnanrtaJ  ■■laranos,    In 


u 
U 


I  I 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


proMtf  proAtabto  to 

ttMBMtllOd 


.       I  tiMy  «•  glad  to 

^M*SSm^rtth  Mch  brood  eoopwmtt^  offort  ^««  P>«>*>^ 
vooid  bo  o  anoll  mtoortty  of  taOgorto  wbo  woff  mCMO  toj^ 
MQvtlaB.  fooM  do  aot  voat  to  bo  boOiorad.  boom  nfua  wuor^ 
vMOMimMI  Ood-glvon  aewon  for  Induotrlot.  oad  thot  it  to 

out  tboautoonce  of  ««-«»*««  l««»g»«^t2SiJ5^K2rtti.^ 
iMod  by  Oofonunoot  or  8Uto  MrtiTonoo  w  two  »- 
^AlaorltT  oono  onforoomMit  provtoloa  must  bo  modo, 
iMfwioUvo  offort  at  oU  othor  nolgbboro  may  ooom  to 

''^M^bm  (&  U)  MV  iNBdUV  m  tbo  WmoMU,  coBtotiao  aU^ 

Mv  »"  I**.  ••{^  -wcSodTtoelodint  tbo  onfnrooBamt  proivl- 

wMid  not  bo  oppUod  oieopt  te  tte  MM  oC 

vbo  xtfiMo  aU  ooopMottoa.    It  vould  cnablo  tho 

booi4i  to  go  into  a  ooiact  ot  oqutty  aad  obtain  a 

agatnat  any  poUutor. 

"iTitmllar  policy  of  eafOMMMBt  Ikoo  boon  na«Mary  In  otbor 

-      "-«  tnSfort  oooDoratloa  and  oompllaivBO.    No  effort  at 

^attM  win  mbo  wn—fUl  without  it:  and  daaptto 

_^  that  —i^fc*  bo  aado  by  oooperatlon.  compacti.  aad 

lMiMrand0ttta.  that  xvogroM  win  be  ntilllfled  bjr  tho 

fov  who  doaok  wank  to  be  bottiorad  with  eomiOlanoe.    An  of 

WW  waw  w      ^^       ^-piwwtiMt  in  ant  meacore  which  Inctodeo 

^^       '        iamm  canaofc  bo  espoctod  to  ap- 

of  moMar  for  loans  and  granta  nnloM  there 

I  that  vataawQl  be  reoettod.  Obaporatlon  without 

Miforeement  hao  faUod  la  the  Statao  and  In  the  itetkm.    Like 

flood  eoatrol.  It  wlU  be  uiiij  n J  to  l*g.«°i' "gy^^ySg^ 

I » nrtloMil  baala.  oew|Wwta wfll bo halpfuii  aaoay  qui 

funetlon  In  Ilea  o(  a  ~  ' 


tho  Vederal  umHiiioie  of  tho  law. 

^^a  palMtlaB-oaBtRil  law  wfll  bo  adopted  In 
tail  (STU)  hoe  baaa  haaid  ottemitidy  by  a 

IB  the  last 

tt  to  be  tawabiy  lepertod  agaia  aooo.    Uattod 


aaatkmal  flood-ooutrol 


Whisky  mnd  Politics 


EXTEN1»0N  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANBAd 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
ThwndMW.  Mm^  It,  1937 


fft  f£ith 


Ifir.  Presldeiit.  tn  «dllQfflid  by  Mr.  DmfIA 

t«vi«Kd»  pOUMied  tn  tiM  UkittBd  atsttg  N«W8  of  llarcli  8. 
IMV.  tnttttod  'mHikr  maA  FoUUcT  mint  loni  vmUnaaJk 
imiituin  iinulH^  tiMi  111111  idnblrid  tn  ttuT  TrT-i  '^-^- 
mm  W9  nor  not  afree  wttb  an  tali  coitrtMlwui,  tbC  Mr. 
nOMi  qttMttoiM  idttoli  ouiii  te  Mdoutfy  oomitf- 
in  pnnsiirtlnn  wtthllit  pnMhi  of  tte  pramotta  cf 

^    „     In  mr  dgunbry.   I  Mk  niMintmnwi  cooMBt  to 

ta»y«  1^  ddttoflAl  prlatdd  in  llig  Raoou. 

no  olOtetlon.  ftiM  ddttflcW  «M  printad  in  tbt 


HMO  e<  Mtf.  g.  MTI 


by  both  party  platf< 


la  IMS  that  tho  Totura  of  Hio 


The  buniMOi  of  BMaufOcturlng  aloohoilc 

Tho  aaon  In  It  are  for  the  moet  part  as 

pubUe-vftrttod  00  any  other  grmtp  of  "     ' 


IB  leglttmato. 
htgh-minded 


a  leigo  mmbor  of  people  beUeve  in  the  drinking  of  aleohoUo  bev- 


It  IB  proper"th«t  there  ehould  be  a  leglthBoto  aooreo  e< 
au^y.    It  to  the  abuee  end  not  tbo  proper  uao  whlOh  ahould 
our  attention. 


roLznoB  Airo 

The  widespread  use  of  alccAioUc  beverages  haa  always  Inrotred 
a  Btoral  ouestion— one  that  directly  affects  the  very  essence  of 
oommum^  life.  Ptt  centuries,  the  obUgattae  of  eodety  to  control 
or  ngulate  ttte  sate  of  llqwar  by  crdlnanco  or  statute  has  been 

TVOOduBBCa* 

ntuw'ffl^^***  of  the  liquor  trafflc  to  partly  a  federal  funettoa 
eadpartty  the  Job  of  the  Statse  and  local  mimniiiiltjes.  T7&- 
hsppUy  the  liquor  mteresta  hare  been  persuaded  tebeUeve  thot 
in  dealing  wlA  goremmental  bodies,  It  to  necesoary  to  employ 
a  hmn  pramteent  In  the  pomieal  life  of  the  Nation.  K  grobably 
to  assumed  that  politicians  must  be  hired  to  deal  with  pontldanB. 

The  man  selected— W.  Forbes  Morgan— to  generally  regarded 
M  an  sotlmabis  p«soa.  Be  to  to  get  gMKMKX)  a  year  salary  aad 
thto  sum  to  sssiired  him  for  6  yoars  m  hto  oontraet  with  tho 
VKrtoiM  mft«^*"g  ooaspantoa  whl^  indlTldnally  adbnd  their  slg- 
aatnrss  to  the  gusraatee.  ^^    _^^    ^ 

n»  addltloa  to  thto  Ur.  llorgsa  to  to  have  a  Wg^aS.  Bumora 
hare  it  that  he  will  take  over  eome  of  the  saqdoyoss  who  havo 
bosa  an  tntsgral  part  of  tho  Democratle  nattaoal  headquartara  m 
Hem  TOrk.  The  total  expense  for  thto  oitveBture  la  pvtbUc  rela- 
mnwL  It  to  oalculated.  may  cost  the  liquor  Industry  psr  annum  at 
least  twloo  as  muA  as  ICr.  Morgan's  salary. 

now  SB  the  tsoe  of  it  what  does  swA  a  project  moanT  It  la 
known  that  the  same  posttlosi  was  first  offered  to  tero  dlffersnt 
■twiitinri  of  the  PresldeDt'*  Oabtnet.  Thto  would  Indleate  thot 
the  liquor  people  ftf  t  It  incumbent  upon  themaelTes  to  get  a 
who  knows  the  ropee  of  preeent-day  poUtlOB,  a  man  who  was 
i  grata  to  the  national  administration,  aad  a  man  who 

the  poimcal  situation  In  the  varloua  Stataa  where  llquor« 

eootrol  Trgti^**"**  of  one  kind  or  another  to  bound  to  crop  up  m 
the  next  6  years. 

BA»  BUMTU   rOB   ait*T.I.S«    FOUTSdAWB 

Why  should  It  be  necessary  to  conduct  the  public  relations  oC 
tbo  llquar  Interests  on  any  8u6h  scale? 

The  answer  probably  wlU  be  given  that  In  dealing  with  legto- 
latuies  and  poattcal  orgaalaaUons  it  to  necessary  to  have  someone 
who  can  talk  the  langtuge  of  the  political  'wothl. 

tt}  have  picked  a  man.  however,  from  the  Democratic  high 
^^mwm^tMi,  the  very  individual  who  has  Just  finished  raising  funds 
for  the  Presidential  campaign,  to  to  give  the  public  the  Impression 
that  we  are  back  to  the  days  of  p^tlcal  pull,  bought  aad  paid 
for  through  the  hiring  of  political  personalities  who  can  be  ex- 
pected to  persiuMle  legislatures  and  governmental  hodlea  generally 
to  retrain  from  passing  legislation  hostUe  to  the  Increased  con- 
sumption of  alrohoMft  beverages. 

Such  an  impression  may  not  at  all  be  Justlfled  by  MT.  MOrganIi 
actual  approach  to  hto  new  Job.  For  instance,  he  has  snnounoed 
that  he  win  sever  aU  connections  with  the  Democratle  National 
OoBmlttee  oa  Mardi  15  and  from  thto  the  public  to  asked  to 
believe  that  ho  wlU  henceforth  sever  aU  relations  with  acttvo 

DOUwlCfla 

But  what  eflteet  doee  such  a  selection  have  upon  the  poopto 
who  conscientiously  disbelieve  in  the  liquor  tralBc.  net  a  few  of 
whom  have  been  and  sUll  ars  Bepubllnans?  Did  the  Uquor 
Interests  tiTni"^*  that  the  Demoeratlo  Party  would  be  In  power 
forever  and  that  aa  aUlaaee  lieiweeu  Dsmoeratle  potttldans  and 
the  liquor  companlee  would  be  sufficient  to  squelch  hostile  legis- 
lation? If  so.  the  Uquor  peopte  wlU  some  day  find  thomselvso 
sadly  mistaken. 

The  example  furnished  by  the  hiring  of  the  treasurer  of  tho 
Deaioeratlc  National  Committee  to  act  for  the  Uquor  intoresto  wlU 
not  be  loot  oa  tho  loeal  polltlclaaa.  If  tho  Uquor  ladustry.  it 
win  be  said,  haa  so  much  saoney  to  spead  on  the  hlrtag  of  mea 
at  the  top.  the  pararttes  la  the  looal  IsgUlatlve  sttuatloos  win  aot 
hosltato  to  oome  forward  to  fst  what  thsy  might  ragwd  as  their 
Just  ShMW. 

It  to  dowa  the  llae  la  the  local  eommunlttos  where  tho  damage 
to  done.  The  uss  of  Uquor  BKmey  to  corrupt  poUeo  systeais  be- 
came a  aatloaal  scandal  when  the  bootlegger  was  la  poww,  but  tt 
was  a  ssaaAsI  kag  bofose  whoa  asoaey  was  frssij  nsad  to  ysovsat 
dry  legislation  Ui  the  Statee  prior  to  the  prohibition  era. 

What  the  Dtotllled  Spirits  Ihstltute  has  Just  done  win  bo  tho 
beat  aaaauaitloa  the  Ant  I  OalooM  Toagiio  and  dry  osgaalaatlons 
could  possibly  have  boon  given.  It  wlU  be  Lntsrpreted  by  them 
as  iiManlin  that  the  Uquor  pecfrte  are  interested  only  la  preOta 
aad  Bot  la  proper  regtdatloa  of  the  on  of  aleeholle 


Thto  wrttar  haa  always  defandsd  tho  right  of  the 
to  sail  Ita  warsa  to  thooe  who  kaow  now  to  *^^^H  Uquor  la 
moderation,  and  In  the  right  of  the  Gkyvenuaent  to  oOUoet  reve- 
aass  from  tbs  sate  Instead  of  seeing  the  tax  moneys  flow  Into  tho 
poQksts  of  bootleggers  aad  pssaons  la  the 


boc  a< 


eltlBsns  ***T^^  the  nsa 
he  ao  «Mrt-alghtsd  as  to  do 
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Uilagi  that  derived  thsm  of  their  lawful  market  for 
years. 
Ths  aotloa  of  tho  liquor  companies  In  hlrli^  oa  outstaadlng 

gUtldan  at  a  fanciful  salary  to  conduct  "public  relations"  puts 
e  Uquor  Indiatry  clearly  on  the  defensive.  From  now  on  tho 
attitude  of  the  lltpior  dlstllters  toward  control  legtolatlon  wlU  bo 
scrutlnlaed  with  much  more  penetrating  Interest  than  ever.  Tho 
question  wlU  be  asked  i^aln  and  again  whether  the  llquar  In- 
dustry can  control  Itself,  which  means  wbethsr  It  can  forego  ex- 
tensive profits  aad  be  oonteat  to  earn  a  fair  return  on  fts  invest- 
ment or  whether  It  must  Ignore  sodal  conditions  end  Insist  upon 
the  iiT*<"*^^*"  profit  Irrsipootlve  of  social  oonsequenoso. 

The  Uquor  problem  waa  by  no  means  settled  whoa  the  twea^- 
first  smendmeat  was  put  into  the  Ooastltutlon.  The  frightful 
Increase  in  tbrn  number  of  autonobUe  accidents  due  to  drunken- 
ness on  the  part  of  drivers  or  the  influence  of  moderate  quanti- 
ties of  alcohol  upon  drivers  of  automobllea  to  too  tragic  a  story  to 
repeat  here. 

The  official  flgurss  frona  tho  varloaa  Statea  show  what  a  texrihto 
part  Uquor  to  playing  In  maiming  and  killing  tens  of  thousands  of 
men,  women,  and  chfldren  every  year. 

Thus,  for  exampte.  In  MssseetiuesUs  last  year  out  of  817  traflte 
fstaUtles,  180 — or  10  psroont— were  directly  traoeabte  to  use  of 
intoxicating  Uquor,  whllo.  Uquor  figured  as  a  cause  In  Injurlea 
suffered  by  more  ttian  1.900  pctaona  Involved  In  MaMSfliiMMtti 
trafflc  accidents.  In  the  neighboring  State  of  New  York  the  num- 
ber of  licenses  revoked  for  (q)eratlng  autaaaobUee  white  Intoxicated 
has  tripled  since  repeal.  Increasing  from  1.157  In  1938  to  3J0O 
in  1936. 

The  need  for  ccmtrol  of  the  method  and  manner  of  selling 
whisky  beveragea  was  never  mors  vital  than  tt  to  today  Just  as  it 
to  imperative  that  a  Nation-wide  campaign  be  begun  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  youth  of  the  country  <m  th«  lU  effects  cf  excessive 
use  of  alcohol. 

EverTthing.  of  course.  In  rdlaticm  to  individual  behavior  to  reto- 
tive  and  involvea  degree  and  proporticm.  But  Uquor  ccmtrol  of  eome 
kind  to  no  longer  debatable.  The  several  States  wanted  to  recover 
the  power  to  deal  with  thto  question,  aad  they  now  have  It.  At 
a  time  when  the  trend  toward  centrallaed  control  to  so  pronounced 
with  resiject  to  the  regulation  of  aU  btisineas  and  Industry — ^when. 
indeed,  the  Federal  Oovemmont  to  reaching  out  for  more  drastle 
laws  governing  the  sale  of  pure  foods  and  drugs — It  would  not  be 
surprising  to  see  the  twen^-first  amendment  used  as  the  authority 
for  a  revival  of  a  modified  Volstead  Act. 

With  a  Sxipreme  Court  doing  the  bidding  of  future  Chief  Xxecu- 
tives,  assuming  that  the  precedent  to  eetabltohed  imder  the  Booee- 
velt  administration.  It  would  be  a  oomparattvely  stoB4>te  matter  to 
enact  Federal  legldatlon  regulating  the  eate  of  Intoxleatlag  bOT» 
erages  and  thus  Indlraetly  effect  their  use. 

Should  a  revived  N.  B.  A.  be  net  tro,  it  would  be  simple  also  to 
grant  power  to  the  code  authority  taklag  over  the  llquar  trade  to 
regulate  retaU  distribution.  But,  apart  from  this,  the  twen^-ftrst 
amendment  gives  the  Federal  Oovemment  the  rli^t  to  regutete  at 
the  source  of  manufacture  tho  ooosignment  of  Uquor  to  other 
States.  The  amendment  was  adopted  In  order  to  enaue  the  Federal 
Government  to  assist  the  Statau  by  seeing  to  it  that  no  liquors 
were  Shipped  into  their  respeotlve  territories  In  vlolatloa  of  State 
laws.  How  can  the  Federal  Oovemment  be  sure  It  may  eome  da^ 
be  argued  In  the  Supreme  Court  that  liquor  to  going  to  be  add  to 
proper  persons  for  whom  the  States  Intended  It  unless  the  traflte 
to  carefuUy  regulated  by  aFsderal  Inspection  service  affecting  every 
phase  of  distilbutlon? 

Another  important  dovdopmont  vrhlch  oui^t  not  to  be  lost  sight 
of  since  the  eighteenth  amendment  was  repealed  to  that  a  substan- 
tial element  In  the  Booaevelt  adndnlstratlon.  ladudlag  tho 
dent  himself,  bellevos  la  a  aew  deflnltlon  of  interstate 
Ifueh  of  the  erusado  begun  by  ths  PrssMent  agahist  ths  Supremo 
Court  to  to  obtain  a  wider  doflultloa  of  the  oonuaeroe  dauss  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  than  hits  beea  aspUad  heretofore. 

Under  such  a  dsflaltloa.  eoastdsrlag  sJnady  that  the  produets 
of  child  labor  aad  prlsoa-mado  labor  ars  belBg  excluded  from 
interstate  commarea,  It  would  take  Just  aa  act  of  Ooagroas.  based 
on  thto  new  deflnltloa  of  Interstate  oonuaeroe  and  on  tho  twaaty- 
first  amendment  plus  State  powtm  to  bring  back  abaolttto  prohibi- 
tion overnight  la  a  tauga  part  of  tho  United  States.  Bo  rnrlval  of 
the  elghtooath  amaadmaat  Itaalf  would  bo  nsosssary. 

Maybe  the  Uquor  laterests  had  thto  in  ailad  whoa  they  ssteetsd 
a  man  promlneat  la  political  life  to  reprseent  them  In  their  rela- 
tions with  the  puhUe.  But  they  faUed  to  note  that  mlaontleo 
sometimes  beooaao  auOontles  anA  that  the  sursst  way  to  bring  book 
absolute  prohlbltloa  to  for  the  Ucpaor  latereats  to  put  their  faith  In 
PoUtlcians  as  against  the  oplakm  of  the  voters  as  to  what  should 
be  the  proper  moral  staadarda  for  a  aattea. 

The  American  peopte  sought  to  rspsal  tho  bootteggsr  aad  gaag- 
ster,  but  not  to  rqieal  moraUty.  The  mstlnet  for  moraUty  to  as 
strong  as  it  ever  was,  dimmed  though  the  vtolon  of  Justtos  through 
poUtlcal  government  may  bo  at  the  mooMat. 


la  tho  Uquor 


TO  BrOOUBSOB  MOOBSATXOa 

bi  tho  long  run.  the  peopte  of  tho  United  States  wiU 
toward  the  adoptkm  cf  tho  Swedish  systsm  of  llquar  oantral.  a 
system  that  llnensss  tho  ladtvMnal  la  hto  uss  of  latoatcanta  just 
•s  wo  today  itesBM  aad  ooatBol  tna  drtvw  cf  a 


Tho.  Amsrioan  peepte  wiu  aot 
forward. 


forward.    And  the  Uquor  ladustry  would 
with  loss  praAts  aad  a  stabillasd  Uquor 


do  won 


to 
plus  a 
for  tompsnaos  slaosrsly  oq;>oussd  as'aa  ovidsaoo  that 
Bumufactursrs  care  aa  much  for  the  youth  of  the  flatkin 
aitoguldad  ottlaeary  who  abase  the  right  to  bi^ 
they  do  for  the  dollars  aad  oeats  of  their  balaaoa  shoots. 

If  ths  profit  mottw  should  boom  day  be  teuad  to  be  tho 
obstacte  toward  tho  uas  of  aloohoUe  boveracaa  with 
Amerioaa  pulpit  will  aot  hsdtata  to  attank  aaon  a 

The  Uquor  Industry  has  boon  ehaUengsd  to  adopt  a    ... 

poUoy  towiard  liquor  oantfoL    Mr.  Morgaa'fe  fotors  aMvltl 

tiona  of  poUtlos  or  by  the  need  of  aa  tadartiy  aOboMI  trt 
pubUe  latersst  to  ooadnct  itsdf  with  tho  aiUille  latatwl 
upporaiost  in  Ite  mind. 


aad  the 


Flood  Relief 


EXTE^ON  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  EUGENE  B.  CROWE 

OP  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfrATIVSS 
Thandttif.  FOmuarv  11.  1937 

Mr.  CROWK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  Introdooad  ta  the 
House  a  Joint  resolution  aaklng  for  ttie  nm  of  IN.O0OJ0OO 
tar  direct  grants  to  people  in  distress,  wfao  bavi 
great  loss  during  the  recent  catastztiiihe  of 
along  the  CMilo  River  and  its  trltNitaries.  TUs  Joint  lesola- 
timi  has  also  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  iht  junlar 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Mzrow]. 

The  draft  of  the  bfU  is  as  follows: 


Besoloed.  He.,  That  there  to  herrt>y  approprlaSsd.  ant  of  oay 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  othsrwtae  apprqprlatsd.  to  bo  taamsdl- 
ately  avallabte.  the  eum  of  SSOMO^MW.  to  bo  graatod  for  tho  por- 
poee  of  reUevlng  suffering  of.  or  damage  to,  psrsoM  or  unawiti, 
by  rsason  of  the  floods  rsosntly  ooourriag  la  the  year  inT.  <Sho 
PrsaMent  to  authorlasd  to  aUocato  aald  eum  to  the  niiiwiiiaa  of 
the  various  Stotss  affected  by  eald  flood  la  proportion  to  tka 
number  <ff  famlUea  la  said  State  or  StatBa  aflOeted  ay  tho  flood. 

Many  praoedcnts  have  been  set  for  such  izant»  both  In 
this  country  and  also  in  many  other  parts  of  ttw  Bocld. 
Follovlng  are  a  few  of  them.  Outright  grants  were  made 
first  in  the  year  1812  and  have  continued  at  vecy  frequeut 
intervals  up  to  the  present  ttme. 


(Uat  In  Baooaa,  Iflv.  1,  lags.  p.  soag.  voLM.pt.fl) 
sa.  uai:  gaojDao.000  from  the  funds  of 
Statet  Oram  Oerporatlon  for  the  rtflsf  of  tho 
hag  peoide  of  Bussta  (PuhUo  Aot  117.  flTth  Oong.). 

January  ao.  laafl:  a4.oa0400  of  BMdlcal  aappllso 
suppUes  of  tho  Wiar  Dsaartaisat  aad  othsr 
Oovommettt  to  aM  aad  aarist  ths  ilisiiiaa 
(Public  Aot  laa.  flTth  Ooi«.). 

Ifareh  aa.  laat:  Msdloal  suppUas  for  earthquako 
Japan  (PuhUe  Aet  laa.  aaito  Oong.). 

VMrnary  at.  IflaS:  aa.017.0fla^0S  of  suppUsa 
ii—is  stoek  for  tho  uss  of  tho  Atmy  for  the  rritef 
from  the  earthquako  la  Japan. 

March  4.  laaS:  glflMa J6  of  quartsnaaster  sappUso  tar  the 
of  suffsrsrs  from  flro  at  How  Bern.  N.  C.  (Fnhllo.  flag,  flBH  ~ 

Mareh  4.  laaS:  flMaaja  of  quartsRaastsr  stores  for  tho 
sultersn  Itom  oyeloao  la  aorthwostora  M*— *-f*irrl  (PoMlo 
flathOoog.). 

Oao  fauadrod  adIUaa  dollars,  rsUsf  of  Buropo  (Pobllo 
66th  Ooag.). 

Bolls/  prawisd  by  Ooapvoas  fo  tufftrtn  oa  aoooaaf  of  flrss, 

tie. 


■ii 


Aot  AM. 


VwiMls.  Mrthqaaks  to 

NewMiidrtd.  1 
tary,  SBttMritT  to  sdset  a  Hks 
ssHoat  of jnbUe  toad.  sis. 

New  York  dj^^Mflnn  feesB 

oartstodotits. 
WorMs.  tsttoos  to  bs  ttoea 

nflBWSfitein  lodiiB 
_ttoMia. 
Portmootta.  If.   B.. 

tnMB  Sfs  to  bs  nllsved  tkesi 

poftog  daUw  oo 


» 


Msy  aitu 
Psb.  X7.1SU 


Msr.  mim 

y«b.    I.UM 

vsb.  n,tm 


v«Li.p:aa. 

▼sL  1^9.6. 

TsLl^p.||L 

▼sLiiaE* 


J     \ 


ft 


■1^ 


sn 
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MiHtarippi  Blwflood  waOenn: 

Aouority  t*  hii*  boftts  from 

mpnvriatton  Iw  taaprovv- 

Mnt  «f  Misiialivi  Bivw 

to  ma 

lUUefof. -  i 

Oklftluma,  ocrtala  aHxpoDdM 
bAtaocM  nuKto  KTsiWite  for  tto 
t^af  of  dtimu  oC  mad*  dM- 

r  &wr.  ramovtf  •«  !• 

lJrd%i«M«  diMStv: 

FlqmiBiit  to  iMin  of  1b(»I 
of  psnoDB 


aop- 


to 

▲ntkottyto 

pbM  to  poor  of. 
V»  of  Te»h  «itbarlMd  to 

•Ma ^-  , 

Biw  flood 


BMkI  gmitad  ta  Ctmfiwm  to  tufferen  <m  meeount  ef  Pm,  foot», 
earthquakes,  etc.— Contlniied 


ABtaant 


tuaooaoo 


Oi*o,nlMofUaModSto«Mattir 

AIMm.  XT.  8. 8..  pnyraeot  to  sof- 
hnn  oa  Mooont  of  daatnutkn 

DMiletoC  Colombia,  pramitioa 
ofnraad  of  oMUMkNM  diMMM. 
8m  raaeiaoB,  Ci^: 

BdWof  softmn  tran  «uth- 
qoako. 

Do -^-- ------ 

nttat  of  nflnn  tram 

jokooBdflra. 

^w»w«M^,  li^aimi  Ooorsta, 
Jja^msm,  MiaaMpol,  Ten- 
BHne,  udnngzai,  xoMf  of  cy- 
cIuM  softnn.  , 

Btfy.  nlMof  eitlams  of. 

OkioRlTV.nmoial  of  too  ««««■■ 
Omto  Bteo,  MribnnlMm  eartb- 

buacial  VaOar.^CaliL,  pratoe- 
tioooflnditDd  jrvwtyfhim 
CoiondoRHw. 

IttS^  VaDar.  nUcC  of  flood 

ICiariii^lii  SlTW.  balnpauHaMl 

•r  FuaaB  ud  Capo  CHnrdoan. 

amintataiiac  and   protootioc 

ilMtfloods. 

Rhwaadtrtbvtariar 

pwtaatini 

$i,ooaooo 


s,ooaoo 
i2s,ooaoo 
ni,aaofl 


aaooaoo 
ta,v».9o 


Data 


to  Ufa  SaVlBK 

Sarrira  mproprtetloD  to  aid 

to. 

UaaiaBip^  and  OUa  VaMafa. 

PaaehTiaa,  Alabuna,  and  Ne- 


at ofWar 

In 
in 


i.goaooaoo 


8oaooao» 
laoiaoo 


Apr.    %.tm 


Apr.  31.UB0 
Smt.    1,1800 


ntK  u,nM 

Uar.   I.18K 

low    8.1108 

Fab.  U.UB7 
Jnoa  1,1807 
Apr.  7.1807 
May  34,1887 
Mar.  Sa  1808 


Btatotmat 


■1080108     Vab.  811888 

i,ooaomioo   Apr.  n,noe 


Apr.  M.H08 
Joaa  18.1«8 


SSaOOaW    May  U.1M8 


Jan.  MMO 
Jan.  18.1810 
May  18,1918 


1.00aOOaOO     Jona  25.1910 


aa«oaoo 
i.»ki7«ioe 


sfiaooaoo    Apr.    I^ISU 


88a008L88 


ntetkMB  to  — ,- 

Madkal  mpplta.  aettoo  of 


la  tanli« 


iaOMaaBd  I*- 

«B  tha  (MUa  and 

BliVHat  lalnibiBaa* 

to  ortaia  aaTal  appro- 

toralM. 

nIkrtoMdtowa 
(oipaMlad.  847.- 

M8ja|. 

Fuia,  Tai.. 
temflmat- 
Nartt  Cwolbia.  Sooth  Cvoliaa. 

•ofltears,  aoppty  of  aaoos  t0  ba 

fonoidiad,  and  Aimy  aopDlioi 

^Medieal 


Tab.  iai8ll 
May    %MUa 


Apr.  M.18U 

Apr.  laisu 

Oct.  StlOtt 


...do... 


by  Qiiartarmasta>aBd 
IlmrtoMtaoltbaA 


do- 

Oat.  A1818 


I.18M 

Apr.  U.1818 
Aof.    1,1818 


Vol. »,  p.  818. 


VoL38,p.«n. 
Vol.  SB.  P-  679. 


▼aLa,p.80R 

VoL  as,  p.  8B. 
▼oL  a^  p.  SA. 
VoL  aO^pwIOL 

Vol.  80,  p-  n*. 

DOl 

voLaebp.». 

Vol.  80,  P-  848- 

Vol  80k  p.  nn. 

VoL  34.  p.  8Zr. 
VoL  81  p.  838. 

Vol.  84.  p.  an. 

VoL  38,  p.  m. 


Vd.  38.  p.  68«. 

Vol.  38.  p.  873. 
Vol.  38,  p.  808.      u 

VoL80.p.8Bt.      ^ 


V«l.  88.  p.  919. 
VoL  87,  p.  088. 

Vol  87.  p.  78. 


Vol.  IT,  p.  8L 
VoL  87.  p.  833. 

VaLaB,p.SU. 

Vbl.  38.  p.  218. 

VoL  88,  p.  218' 

I»a. 

Do. 
VoL  38,  p.  118. 

VflL8B,p.88L 

VoL  38k  p.  A 
Vol.  38.  p.  484. 


I  CkHUat,  teai,  ote..  frtim  naval  atena. 
■iMErBwMB,  Ola.,  by  Aimy.  Havy,  i 
«  Twta.  eata.  mou  a^  annrtim  to  ba  r 
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MtUe/  §rmnUd  tr  Camfresa  «•  mi§trva  «•  Mcmtal  of  fkm, 

'8,  «te.— Ooattauad 


WoBt  VlfiiBli^  foHaf  of  flood  (Of- 
ferers  (provisicnis  of  naolation. 
riaHaa  JoM  abova  »• 
,  to  Waat  Vintai^ 


Amoont 


iMaooaoo 


Date 


Aag.  911918 


Oatataa  at  I«iia 


Vol.  38,  p.  SSI 


Distz«88  for  1  jOOO  miles  aloog  tbe  Ohio  River  Is  abnort  In- 
deflcrlbable.  The  loas  of  propertj  both  nrbaa  and  rvai  !• 
fenerally  esttnuited  at  $5M.eoo,0OO.  This  reqfiiest  that  I  have 
made  of  an  outright  grant  for  $50j000.000  would  probably  re- 
place 10  percent  of  this  loss.  Den  poeent  phs  what  the 
Red  Cross  can  do  together  with  the  $20.t004IOO  to  he  loaned 
by  fbe  Dtsaster  Loan  Corporatlan  would  probably  in  a  my 
replace  and  nwwtebUfh  those  who  cannot  otherwise  re- 
eeTahHtti  tbemsdves. 

In  my  opfnlan  the  people  that  this  $50,000,000  of  oatrli^t 
grants  would  reestsMlth  would  otherwise  be  on  society.  Ae- 
eoB«tlnglsrr  the  hiMlnfiw  Uilng  to  do  is  to  reestablish  ttasas 
people.  The  human  thing  to  do  is  to  reestablish  them.  Bfay 
I  not  mge  tbt  membership  of  the  House  to  support  this 
resolution? 


Coal  Indnstiy  Is  an  Important  One  to  the  Industrial 
life  of  tiM  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  RElfARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  wxsr  vibsimia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Thnradajf.  BfarcA  11, 1957 

Mr.  RANDOIfH.  Mr.  8pe9ker,  the  favorable  action  taken 
today  on  R.  R.  4iW,  a  MB  to  r^ulate  interstate  commerce 
in  bltuminoas  ooal,  is  most  gratifying  to  all  of  us  w1k>  have 
attempted  to  breathe  new  life  into  an  tndnstry  irtdch  has 
played  such  an  tmporturt  part  in  the  industrial  Of e  of  the 
Nation  over  a  loog  period  of  years. 

I  trust  that  the  Senate  will  speedily  join  the  Bouse  in 
passage  of  the  measure  with  its  accompanying  Presictentlal 
approval,  for  I  am  hopeful  that  a  strike  in  the  bituminous 
industry  can  be  averted.  The  wage  contract  now  in  cffeel 
between  miners  and  opentors  exptres  April  1. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  at  tliis  pcrint  to  insert  certain 
information  on  tikis  point*  together  with  a  table: 


Hr  198S 


lt9  DA-n 


rxBttaoA 

BltumlnouB-coal  miners  have  asked  a  guarantee  of  aoo 
days' work  a  year.  Ilie  United  States  BureMi  of  Mines  rqxirt 
for  IMS,  the  Iset  available,  shows  but  3  of  the  sa  States, 
including  Alaska,  averaged  that  high.  Tlieae  were  AlaAa, 
employing  96  men  who  worked  240  days,  and  Wyoming.  iJM€ 
men  who  worked  317  days. 

Other  States  with  the  value  of  the  193S  output,  nnmber  of 
employees,  average  days,  and  output  per  man  follows: 


Stata 

output 

VahM 

Ptoyaai 

ToBapw— 

Day 

Man 

AlabMM 

lUinois 

KentnnkT 

MrttUihI        ...._.  .  .. 

8.a01SM 
44.521400 

40.  Tea  cm 

1.878.008 
»,  193;  151 
91. 404. 070 

9.607.018 
8M7llflBl 

818. 381.088 

00.61S.000 
8S,»M.00O 

naoiiooo 

39,111.0(10 
173;  17a  000 

17,138.000 
1811161.000 

Ml  888 

43,748 

1L88S 

mm 

134.100 
13,043 

idaau 

lot 

171 
183 
179 
103 
180 
180 
193 

170 
897 
138 
817 

Ohlo.-_               ...., 
PennsTlvM^ . .  _  

4.44 

AM 

Virrini*. 

893 

West  Vlrfinta         

A  74 

Those  of  us  irbo  r^ivesent  districts  in  the  bituminous  coal 
r^on  desire  the  very  best  wages  possible  be  piBAl  the  miner 
and  also  a  price  pctfd  the  operator  that  he  may  show  a  profit 
on  the  sale  of  coaL 

IiTTTI    a^p M 


4f.l 
fbr  fad,  wbidi  is  a  gain  of  soose  1  perosDt  dnring 
tile  laet  year.  RailroAds  ooosume  approximately  35  percent 
of  the  coal  which  is  eaiiMd.  the  eiecferie  uttuttas  nee  aboui 
9  percent,  whUe  byproducts  such  as  coke  idants  take  another 
IS  parent,  genentf^mannfactorers  ^Uce  20  peroeot,  whUe  d»- 
lUfstli  osen  rensewe  30  perocBt.  with  the  rwmaintng  14  per- 
esnt  being  used  In  a  miseeMaaeous  manner.  Stosl  bes  been 
tbe  badUione  of  the  ctmsumpttan  of  bitamlDQiia  ooaL 

Certainly  the  passage  of  this  WHesuwi  is  a  forward  step  in 
an  honest  attempt  to  aid  an  Industry  irtndi  has  bad  mose 
than  its  share  of  problems  pecxdiar  to  the  nature  of  the 
biMlnww  Oar  faverahie  actlan  today  will  aaoet  eurely  help 
in  the  solutlan  of  a  distresBta«  sttuation. 


Reorganization  of  the  Federal  Jndidaqr. 

EXTENSION  OF  RiffMAPgH 

HON.  HENRY  G.  TEIGAN 

or  afooiiaoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttmndmg,  Mmeh  11,  I93f 


RAxno 


O.  TBOAH, 

10,  itev 


Mr.  TBIQAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to 
my  remarks  In  the  Raoosa,  I  bidude  the  foUewlag  affcliiaiL 
which  I  ifelivefed  over  the  radio  on  March  10: 


Tbe  xOftwC  tunostsnt  laraBbetare  Oopgr— sad  beftMe  th« 
can  people  at  the  preaant  ttme  t>  that  of  retammg  the  Bupteas 
Court  and  the  VMeral  Judiciary  In  nneraL    an  nvaaeot  f 
fSde  into  oompenttTa  taalgnlfieanoe.    UntU  this  pmfihnn  hai 
•olTed.  tbara  can  be  little  object  In  Ooogiaai  pcooeedlag  to 
tate  m  behalf  at  the  taanm,  wcriteia.  and  the  f*""vn 
c€  the  Ifktion. 

Tike  quertloa  Invoifad  la.  Are  the  three  W«TV'»*et  «(  the 


Oovamaaant  to  function  ee  carlglnally  pvevlded  lor  la  the 
tuUon  or  are  we  aa  a  nation  to  ooBttnue  to  tolerate  the 
cratlc  powor  at  the  Judldary  whWi  for 
arrogated  to  tteelf  tlia  powei  to  ^oto  seta  o<  the 
leg<«ati¥e  branchcaf 

Ho  one  trtth  an 
the  fact  that  the  Biipeeme  Oaurt  and'tho 
occofiy  todi^  a  poaltlaa  farsMee  powerful  In  our 
atructure  than  waa  Intended  bf  the  fkamen  «<  the 
and  br  the  people  wte  lattBed  It. 

ThM 
Uaillaoii.  decided  by  the  Bul 
anlnportaBt  eeae  the  OMirt  foiad  that 
Juriadictlon  «i>on  the  Oemt  tejaaoe  wi 

this  ease  a»  fmihei  edSeBpt  waa  Mnde  by 

t  to  mriMy  aete  of 

OoHTt.  la  the 


that  he 


bytbeOoawt 
Dbt  the  one  Wiar. 
ttia  OMI  War  the  Cbott 

mimfy  aete  of  Ooagraaa.    Ba  ttie  caee  of  met^wrn  ▼.       _  _^ 

dartag  1189  OMl  Wat 
for  Vbm  ptnpoee  of  BnanrtiM!  the  OovennaflBtli  aettrftles  at  the* 
ttne  owild  not  nader  tn»  OuneUtalhm  be  a  legal  tp^R  In  p». 
aacnt  of  ddbte  euauaeted  prtor  to  the  enactnMBt  of  the  h^w.^V 
■■paelctng"  the  Govt.  PawMeat  Gnoit  aueeeeded  to  tw^mirm  tba 
TrtTHm  e  fOTT  awmthe  oral  ttie  ai  t  aae  ffnani  eiB^eliieJ 
m  vhieh  the  Oeort  baa  aoBUed  acts  of 
Tte  eaae  la  IMS  and  tte  BHie  reeant 

the 
Act.  and  tfee  Ballraad  neiliiimaiH 
Act. 

In  Tlew  of  the  feet  that  there  are  aaaay  ptrtftiia  Who  atlO  be- 
lieve tbeeourte  an  ctothad  with  power  tomulify  sett  cf  Oongraas 
on  tlM  ground  that  they  lunre  been  f"«*trit  m  Tlnlaflni  of  tba 
Oeoetitiitlni.  It  is  eatlrky  proper  to  note  hare  that  the 
have  not  alwaye  cowtended  that  thef  __ 

Mbn  Mardball.  prtor  to  bla  upolntment  to  tha 
a  etrong  arfm— oit  actiost  t^  nrmtentinn  la  a 
Biipmne  Ooort. 


i 


'1  ; 


►  L  1 

I  . 
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su 

*flM  ImMiIIm  MiifcuiHi  cf  mt9  <umUy  «ai  only  toe  wfa^te*^ 

tm  ttm  imjniim  ot  soeMty.  aad  tiM  |ndlci«t^thortty  eg 
tev*  BO  rtgbt  to  qnertloB  tbo  vatMltgr  cC  •  tew  tinlMi  mieh  |arlo- 
dletlaa  to  oiscMrty  tH»  tor  th«  Oan^itoUon.*  

UM  GhMt  miiiwiii  linntil  u  to  tbo  Court  pciwiMltn  •Df  po«« 
to  BiilUftr  aa  act  of  Ommii     Bo  Mdd:  ,  ^ 

•r^r'.  jJSoMkltto  olldid  tliot  aU  solo  eC  tho  itguaaAnf 
M  Jiiaat  <BBaaltum  to  tba  pnbMXSoot  at  tko  OuiMiliutkm  wo«M 
to  TowTi^tltiuU  raaatsa  •  quMtkm  whera  ttaa  pomn  realdea  to 
4oela>o  R  void."  _____ 

Ibli  aStttodo  of  •  eatMarrailva  Jiiatloo  iSiould  aofBeo  to  provo 
»K«*  than  to  no  wonaat  tn  tbo  Oooatltution  for  tbo  aaesolaa  of  thia 
niMiroBi  novar  by  tto  SupnoM  Court.  Tbo  cmlj  concluakm  wa  can 
«M«  ttw^T  la  that  thla  power  baa  bean  uautped  by  tba  Court  wltb- 
Sr ;»S«Ry  from  tha  peo^lo  or  ftom  tbo  CoMtttotton^  tort^ 
of  tba  taet  tbat  natttMr  tba  OanoCttutlan  act  CongrMi  by  asatuta 
baa  ilvon  antborlty  to  tba  eourta  to  nullify  FMaral  Uw.  It  U  proper 
to  oonridv  «bat  mn  be  done  to  reatore  tba  loet  power  to  Congreaa 


to  laffialato  ttoaly  In  babatf  of  tbo  VV^,  «..  ^  -k  ^ 
8am«l  plananaTO  been  offared  to  achieve  tbia  end.  Tbe  meet 
ImBortant  anefor  tba  preaent  la  tbat  offered  by  Prealdent  Booflevelt 
tebla  leeent  ommko  to  Congreaa.  Tbe  Prealdaat'a  plan  la  to  add 
an  i?**«^toi^i  JUaUea  to  tbe  Court  Tor  eaob  ooa  of  tboae  now  on  the 
baneb  who  ba»a  reached  the  age  of  70.  Inaanmrh  aa  there  are  ate 
Biambara  of  tbo  Court  now  beyond  tbat  age,  the  preeent  plan.  If 
cwxted  Into  iflMt.  niiiiir  tbe  addition  of  a^  new Judgea. 

Our  aiiiatat  kgal  autbomiea  In  Amarlcft  are  au  but  united  for 
the  neairtanfe  proooaal.  I  daatra  to  quote  the  eonchiding  para- 
irH^ctmSi^hS»K9t  Ptof .  Boaeoe  T.  Steffen.  of  tbo  Tale  Law 
tSeol.  to  the  HOw  YOrt  Thneo.    Frafeaaor  SteffOn  aaya:  _^ 

-Life  tenure  wao  psnted  to  tbo  judleiMy  m.  the  aaaomptton  that 
It  would  p«f arm  a  atrlctly  Judicial  functtoB.  When  it  departo  from 
that  eourae  and  Umiieaiaa  on  the  rlghta  of  tbo  laglalature.  the  mild- 
oit  aad  MteoMavvstleo  check  iiiwalliU  la  to  sutifariaa  tbo  ftoH- 
dont.  by  and  with  tbe  atfrioe  and  oaoaont  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint 
-  -  Ma  to  rtt  with  thoea  anetant  onea  who  atlll  perriat  in  the 

-busy  leglalatlve  Ideoa  of  a  bygone  generation.     The 

I  taaot  only  wboihr  r aMTItuttonai  but  M  again  reatcrea 

Se*ebecka  and  tnTfliyrtr  beoveen  tbe  three  departmenta  aa  oon- 
by  ttM  teuadMa  of  our  aovemment.    Lagtriattto  power  in 
menunent  rtMlioa  fraaa  the  poopla:  wo  have  no  place  for  a 
J  «««»mtT  TCKMnalye  only  to  the  dlatant  paat.    The  pro- 
poart  la  a  bra&nt  pioea  of  atataamanahlp.  not  for  today  akmo  but 
for  tbo  loDff  future  aa  waU."  __    __ 

TIM  membm  of  tba  Soynna  Comt  mn  Jurt  crtflnary  human 
They  are  cf  no  hlgbor  ebaneter  than  the  llembera  of 
m  jnlbaa  «^***^«    Their  oooaomle  leanlngi  are 
.-  „j-TT  maalfkat  In  thtfr  optnlona  on  the  bench, 
eo  owayed  in  the  interaato  of  organlaed  wealth,  they  do 

—  -^ to  the  pttbllo  Interest    Many  of  the  dedslona 

laraal  thii  fx^wyw**  Waa  on  the  part  of  the 


, of  1M6  thla  waa  eteaHy  ri&own.    The 

attacked  the  law  aa  being  an  "aamTdt  upon  oapl- 
It  waa  only  a  begmntng.  but  would  aerre  aa  a 
tfi,  laffv  and  mora  aweeping,  tOI  our  po- 
a  war  of  tbe  poor  against  tbe  t%A.'' 
many  othera>  waa  daeidtd  by  a  fote  of  t  to  4.   Four 
haldn^  that  ttie  law  was  eonatltutlonaL. 
malortty  opinion  waa  blttarty  attaekad  by  tbe  dlaaentlBg 
'the  majority  wtth  haivlng  ylsMed  to  the 


of   ttM 

the  qMcter  of  BO- 

reylBg  taxaa  upon 

Itlaeartately 

of  thaUBltad  atatea 


t»  lay  •  tax  whieh  ki 


of  revenue  of 

Bdonbt  that 

tbm  preaent 


actor 


toMBody  ttie 

of  the  €>oari.    Thua  it 

tiapltmllst-rnlntliHl 

O^  Ubor  oaao  the  Court  stmi*  down 
bif  a  vote  of  •  to  4.  Thla  aet  onluded  from 
a  tbo  pm&wM  of  child  labor.  Juatioe  Otti«r 
_  the  four  diMHitMB.  and  he  aevorely 
iiilllilMil  tbo  cptnkB  of  tbo  m^crMy  la  the  cam.  That  decision 
mod*  atoaamry  the  aokmaakm  of  a  ooaatttutionid  asMiMlment 
by  OM^nm  in  VtM,  wtilcfc  up  to  ttm  piemiit  time.  18  yeaia  later. 
baa  not  yoi  boat  tUftmtA  by  »  sufklent  number  of  State  legia- 
latuna  to  make  tbo  amandmont  effeetlTe.  In  this  connsctlon  It 
might  to  worth  nottag  that  thoaa  who  talk  about  a  constitutional 
amaadmont  as  bdag  tbo  proper  proeadura  ace  attbor  toxgatful  of 
the  blatory  of  the  dUld-Ubar  amendment  or  are  engaged  in  a 
—  IB  ordw  to  defeaA  the  Praeidrat's  plan. 
•HUiocnl  his  toen  adi«need  that  our  Prcsldenta  have 

'^    of  Oongiisa  than  our  courts  have  nuIUfled. 

owofver.  haa  suOh  authority  under  tba  Coostitu- 

ho  no  argtnnent  on  that  poink    But  aside  from 

thla  taet.  Prealdetttial  vetoes  have  not  inveilved  tbe  same  <&fflcnl- 

aa  m  tto  vast  mi^Jority  of  auch  caam  tbo 


bave  been  of  email  eonsequenee.  A  Presidential  veto  deea 
not  preclude  the  enactment  of  similar  legWatlon  at  a  future 
aeeeloa.  Morvqvw.  C<mgress  has  on  n\mMrous  occasions  seen  lit  to 
pass  bills  over  tbe  veto  of  a  President.  But  there  can  to  no  such 
good  luck  for  the  common  iotk  when  they  lose  a  battle  In  the 
Supreme  Court.  Then  all  is  lost  unices  the  Court  can  to  made 
to  roveme  its  ivevlous  decision  as  a  result  of  changes  in  ite 
personnel. 

The  comparison  of  Presidential  vetoes  with  the  Supreme  Court's 
^■n«iiiim»nt  of  scts  of  Congress  is  without  merit  and  is  in  effect 
fraudulent  if  not  disbonest. 

Tou  farmers,  workers,  and  businessmen  are  vitally  interested 
In  tto  Issue  lnv(dved.  To  you  farmers  of  the  country  this  ques- 
tion is  a  paramotint  one.  Tou  have  striven  for  years  to  secure 
legislation  m  your  behalf.  Back  in  1924  you  brought  before  Con- 
gress a  measvire  commonly  known  as  tbe  McNary-Haugen  bill. 
At  tto  outset  yon  found  the  national  lawmaking  body  unwilling 
to  comply  with  your  wishes,  but,  as  you  built  up  support  for  your 
cause,  Cong^ress  yielded. 

After  you  won  your  battle  In  Congress.  yo\ir  efforts  were 
thwarted  by  the  veto  of  a  reactionary  Prealdent  who  defeated  your 
efforts  and  those  of  a  Congress  elected  to  carry  Into  effect  this, 
your  measure.  But  you  kept  up  the  fight  and  in  1933  you  retired 
Pxesident  Hoover,  whose  hostility  to  yoiir  measiue  was  so  evident 
that  no  serious  attempt  was  made  to  enact  your  blU  into  law 
during  hlB  term  of  oflloe.  But  as  you  had  won  in  your  fight  to 
sscure  a  friendly  Congress,  so  you  won  in  electing  a  Pieaident 
who  waa  a  friend  of  your  cause. 

President  Roosevelt  not  only  has  given  approval  to  measures 
In  your  interest,  but  has  aided  you  in  putting  them  through 
Congress.  One  of  these  measures  was  tto  so-called  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act.  Then,  when  the  tottle  seemed  completely  woo, 
an  unfriendly  Supreme  Court  stepped  in  and  nullified  tto  work 
of  Oongrem  and  tto  President. 

Are  you  going  to  continue  the  fight  which  you  so  nobly  began 
to  mato  your  measure  a  reality?  If  so,  jrou  must  give  aid  to 
tto  President  and  tto  Progressivea  in  Congresa  to  make  reform 
of  tto  Federal  Judiciary  pebble. 

And  you  workers  of  tto  land  tove  fared  no  better  than  tove 
your  fulow  workers  on  the  farm.  The  destruction  of  tto  Guffey 
Coal  Act,  the  Frazler-Lemke  Farm  Bankruptcy  Act.  tto  BaUroad 
Retirement  Act.  and  various  other  laws  enacted  by  Congrem  and 
approved  by  the  President,  should  make  you  as  appredative  of 
tto  situation  aa  are  tto  farmera.  I  am  sme  that  you  are  equally 
mtereated. 

In  addreeslng  you  today  I  am  not  doing  ao  as  a  member  of  tto 
President's  political  party.  I  am  not  s  member  of  either  of  tto  two 
old  p<dltlcal  parties.  I  represent  tbe  Farmer-Labor  Party  of  Mln- 
nssois.  and  my  views  in  reference  to  this  matter  reOeet  thoaa  of 
tto  Farmer-Labor-Frogressive  group  In  Congress.  A  few  days  ago 
our  groiq>  conferred  in  reference  to  tbe  President's  plan  and  de- 
cided to  support  it.  X  want  to  quote  briefly  from  tno  statement 
Issued  by  our  grotq>: 

"Tto  praetlGal  way  to  meet  this  great  problem  Is  to  accept  the 
recommendatlona  which  tove  been  made  by  the  President  of  tto 
United  Statea  and  thereby  enlarge  tbe  membership  of  tto  Supreme 
Court  by  providing  for  additional  and  yotmger  men  to  s»ve  with 
thoaa  now  on  tto  Court.  In  tto  hope  that  the  Constitution  will 
then  to  interpreted  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  tto 
modem  wortd.  This  would  not  do  violence  to  the  Constitution. 
but  It  would  do  JUBtioe  to  tto  pec^le  whom  the  Constitution  was 
mtended  to  protect.  The  new  appointees  would  take  the  same  oath 
to  defend  and  protect  tto  Constitution;  they  would  to  men  of  un- 
questioned patriotism  and  devotion  to  duty.  But  they  would  to 
younger,  more  vigorous,  and  not  ao  conservative  aa  many  of  tto 
men  now  on  tto  Court. 

"We  endorse  the  President's  proposal  and  urge  liberals  to  united 
action.* 

Farmera.  workera,  and  busineaBmen.  your  hope  Ilea  m  tto  Presi- 
dent's i^an.  It  must  not  faUl  It  rests  tn  no  smaU  msasuro  with 
you  to  mato  it  succeed. 

Bte  business,  which  alone  has  profited  by  tto  courts'  voiding  of 
our  Fedsral  lawa,  is  earryiz^  on  a  vicious  campaign  against  tto  bill 
embodying  tto  President's  plan.  Congreesmen  are  literally  flooded 
with  subtle  propaganda  to  prevent  passage  of  the  bill.  Iha  cry 
of  a  poaalble  Faadst  dictatorship  is  raised  against  the  {dan.  But 
all  Faadst  grovqw  are  definitely  lined  up  against  it.  Dont  to  de- 
otfved.  Thk  la  your  fight,  and  a  victory  now  will  make  legislation 
poosthle  for  the  benefit  of  wealth  producers  as  well  as  for  all  tto 
pe<mle  of  tto  MatUm  who  today  are  being  plundered  by  organlaed 
iraalth. 


The  Bituminous  Coal  Stabilization  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3     c^^;^^-,, 
Thursday.  March  11, 1937  ?-  "^^-n 

Mr.  SNYDER  of  Pennsylvania.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed 
»  cooaolatlon  to  me  to  see  the  Hoiue  paas  the  bituminous  coal 
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MB  'wtth  vraeticblly  bo  (qppodtion.  Two 
ftco  vben  ftn  Chiffey-Qoyder  eoid  BtablUaalion  UB  was 
hroui^  before  tbte  Bouse,  we  kad  hMtted  discassfaans  for 
weeks.  Tbe  Ways  and  Means  Comoiittee  coodiicted  exten- 
Mve  dealings.  Tte  bottle  lines  were  drown  tightly.  voA 
flnaXIy  an  Ausust  29.  1S35,  the  bill  passed  Che  House,  later 
the  Seoote,  ond  was  allied  by  the  Prestdaat.  Tkml  hill  was 
V«t  Into  vmntloa  and  was  tound  waivable.  It  not  on^ 
sattsfled  99  percent  of  tiie  laborers  and  cool  miners,  but  more 
than  S5  pearoeut  of  the  cool  tonnage  operators  were  oatififled 
wiOiit  BreiybaJf  oasiiajpy.  JieiyUiOy  waa  contented— 
and  then  oMses  alant;  the  Supreme  Court  and  declares  t!be 
act  uiicuustttutioiial,  lioy  19,  1938. 

Anetlier  «U  was  iBmediotely  drown  up.  dovetailing  into 
the  flup  1111  OrartH  decision,  and  was  tntrodooed  in  the 
House  by  niy  worttiy  coBeagoe  who  ao  ably  pfloted  the  orlgi- 
nal  bin  through  Jfr.  Vka  If.  Vmsoir.  However,  fllflnistfr- 
ing  stopped  tbe  Irill  in  the  fienate. 

Again  this  year.  Mr.  Tub  M.  VnisoH  presented  the  bfil  with 
some  furttier  adjustments  tending  towaid  doveuiUng  into 
the  deciaiap  of  the  Supreme  Court  aa  tanded  dotn  in  the 
ease  of  the  originil  Ooffey-Sayder  Mt,  and  it  is  now  be- 
lieved that  the  present  un  that  Just  passed  tbe  Boose,  will 
stood  the  test  when  it  oomes  to  ooBstttuttanal  iafeerpretation. 
St  is  fafloostty  hapaA  Iqr  one-half  mUBon  cool  miners  and  at 
least  QO  percent  of  the  coal  louuage  (verators.  thst  liie  btn 
win  stand  the  teat  oo  as  to  staMTirf  this  industry  thot  means 
so  nmcfa  to  stOhiHfiiig  proq^crity  throughoot  the  Notion. 

The  present  Qtfltey-VtesoB  bfil  differs  flom  Qie  ortKinsA 
Ouffey-Snyder  bin  in  the  following  respects; 

Fbst  Tht  lobar  proirioioBs  and  atateaaents  of  puipoot 
whifdi  the  Siqnvme  COott  found  ob^ectlouMe  tiove  been 
eliminated.  OoBectfre  bargaining  as  in  Hit  original  Ghdto^* 
Snyder  bffl  Is  xetaloed  In  this  bOI. 

flncond.  The  regiriatory  provisionB  of  the  bffl  are  moot 
eleorl^  ceoflned  h!i  their  opersttion  to  hiterstate  commnoe 
in  cool. 

Thtad.  Ih  Heu  of  a  tax  of  15  pereent  with  a  draw-book  of 
90  peoeent  of  that  tax.  there  are  oubstitated  two  taxes: 
(a)  A  tax  of  one-half  of  1  percent  on  the  sale  of  or  other 
disposal  of  bituminous  ooal  tor  evoy  producer;  <b)  a  tax  of 
19^  perofnt  Is  iimaieeU  on  the  sale  or  disposal  of  oosd,  to 
which  Oie  code  would  axsdy.  when  the  pioducei'  thereof  Is 
not  a  code  meiOber. 

Foitfth.  ^finlnMwn  prices,  insteod  of  being  fixed  br  tte 
distriet  boords  sObJeet  to  OhoBge  by  the  Commission,  ore. 
isnder  fbs  US,  to  be  proposed  by  such  boonk,  but  the  power 
to  fix  the  pdcos  is  lodged  in  iJie  Commisdoa. 

FUVtL  The  proTlalQns  xvlating  to  the  power  of  the  eon- 
Mmiers^  ooimsel  hove  been  btreiigtheued  partiealarly  with 
Tcspeet  to  the  tnttistion  of  proceedings  by  him.  and  thebOl 
loqulKs  him  to  report  direct  to  Congress. 


OnSry-Ymmm  Coal  Bill 


EXIXNSION  OF  REBIARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OP  MXW  JSRSEY 

IN  THE  »>USE  OF  REPRESENTATITES 


ThurUay,  Mmroh  IL 1937 

On  the  bm   (H.  JEL  4885)    to  xsfulate  Intestate 
Wtnsnlnous  eoA,  and  for  other  puxpoMs 


OOQElflACvO0    B& 


Mr.  WOLTBRTrai.  Vt.  filpeidBer.  the  act  midar  consid- 
eratiOQ  seeks  to  Tit*T^y«»  Che  gf>»**^i  coastltutional  poorer  of 
Congress  to  repiiate  interstate  omuaaoe  so  os  to  provide 
otobifity  to  the  btturatawoB-eool  tedustnr. 

tXmgresB  in  29IS  enacted  the  Onffey  Coal  Act  with  the 
oome  general  purpose  in  view  os  the  present  act.  Tbe  Oof  • 
fey  Aet.  hawems,  wno  dsdored  onconstitationol  lay  the  flo- 
preme  Ooort  in  «  5-to-4  dedsion.  Tte  opinion  of  the  Coort 
settli^  aside  ttn  »tt  was  baaed  upon  its  finding  that  the 
portion  of  the  act  relating  to  labor 


^otla  LiJionqi— ti  ^JM^  pwtlw  of  the 
dered  xiadess.   ^twlico  flutlieriand.  in  ildtieitngi 
opinion,  said: 

f%u>  the  prtaaiy  eeudemplulleu  of  •»  aet  «i 

-Ihe  teOuelry  ttiiii^  tfc>  

tit  pitoee^  tot 


*l^e  etatttlcny  OMtaOato  for  a  ceO*  vpheii  Mr 

suggeeta  the  Improbability  that  Ooogreas  would 

e«%aB]r«Be-    •    •    •    ~ 

—  •     •    • 

tba 
J  Bigulafiiil  irtthont  alae 


The  ecBulwlen  1* 
of  the  eede  ■»  ao 


QMt 


as  to 


It  deafly  probable  that  the  former  being  hold 
not  .ha«e  been  iMHaadL    Xhe  iaU  oC  the  f  i 
thnrn  with  it  "the  tetter. 

This  view  was  not  ooncunDod  in  by  Chief  Justice 
nor  Jiistii'its  Caxdooo^  lff*^'*ilt*fli.  aBd-fiKone. 
Ckisf  TFiiftifff  Hughes,  in  his  fiisipntiiy  irpiniwit 

ct«le  rwHMnerre  la  a  aound  policy  la 

^nie  quertlon  of  that  poUcj  and  ol  Ita  p»i*«<»<<»*>  appUoatloaa 

for  Congreaa. 


than,  conti  ha  aaldOhatthls 

of  OoQ^aaaTIlM  Court 
that  the  luvaUflty  of 
1h«  «ot  In  llB  anttmy.   2 

z 


tegnlatlon  at 
the  constitutional 
ooBetaaton  in  tbe 
m  f 
In  that 


the  act  paaclude  4nich  a  l*T"1'*^g  cf  inaapakrahtltty. 
In  thla  new  the  aet  and  the  code  for  wid^  it 
in  TdaaioB  to  the 
and  the  OecOriona  of  tbe 


(a)  Part  n  of  tbe  vtatnte 

in 

mately  affected.    The  praeaUliw  ^»>f*'**fn  hotda 
contrary. 

(b)  Part  a.  wikh  Ma 


>  hi  the  opinion  of  Hie  Court. 
(c)  Partg  being  valid,  the  coin|flafnaata  aw  tmder  a  dotf  to 
■Be  in  under  the  cede  and  are  lobjoct  %o  a  penalty  If  *" 


of 


I  am  Htiaiid  that  4he  aet  to 

Central  OOTemmcnt  Inaofar  aa  it  protldea^for  mlnlamiw 
mum  pitoea  ^pon  atfec  of  tdttonlaom  ooal  tn  'tbe 

The  conditimi  of  Ihe  soft-cool  laduHij  Is  oodi  Ihot  Iho 
welfare  of  both  producer  and  iraxttx  ore  seriously  olfected 
and  demond  relief.  The  blU  now  under  oonsideratian  seeks 
to  give  relief  nod  pmstie  o  xnnedy  ntdSlB  the  llmttatlono 
and  restrictions  of  the  ftipnaae -Court  decision  that  dedored 
the  labor  portion  ot  the  previous  biU  uoeooatltutional.  On 
the  theory  that  the  Snprane  Ooort  has  not  tn  explicit  lan- 
guage declared  other  provisions  of  the  act  uncoostitational, 
this  biU  has  been  diwwn  to  iaoBrpotote  oD  puch. 

The  conditions  existing  In  tills  industry  whidi  sateaslF 
endanger  the  industry  itself  and  Che  heolth  and  wdl-belng 
of  the  #orken,  tbelf  fftsnllies  and  dependents.  Is  ftiOlbly  and 
truly  set  forth  by  JOstIco  Candnao  In  his  opinkm  in  the  coso 
of  Carter  v.  Carter  Cool  Go.  U98  U.  8.  238),  wherein  ho 


All  thla  may  be  aaM.  and  wtlli  aqoal.  ff  not  greater,  fovea,  of 
the  condltlona  and  praetlcea  In  the  bltmnlnooa-coal  taduetry,  not 
only  at  the  enactment  of  thla  atattite  In  Auguat  1906  but  for 

oaiiiftiltlna  had  been  d^graOad  into  anewihy,    PMoea  had  haaa 

cut  ao  low  thatjjrdflt  had  beoome  kopoaribla  ior  ill  caei|it  a 

wages  WI1WW  Oown  almig  wtcb 

•t  naaaa  Mattan  eOde  ia  aafemt.  al 


lucky  handful 
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VOA  Wt- 

In  maat  »  doennMiBt  aad 

Ult  and  19S5  than  wtn 

or  by  ipaeteUy  eiMted 

IB  «te  9oal  miam.    IHa 

tte  HkhMtT  oottld  b* 

Intte  wnt»  temwlffly 

ttM  OUUIiUf  WM  ttirMteDSd 

pfopoKtlaaa.    Ttm  pUgbt  o(  tiM 

toovMBB  aad  to  watam  watUam 

_i^^  to  tha  poblle,  <lMpty  oon- 

•upplf  c<  a  fart  ao  Tttal  to  tba 


tB  tba 


OC 

«a 


dHwtad 


III 


Hm  Ubarty  protaetad 
by  tlM  flftb  umutmmA  doea  aot  liMlada  tba  il^t  to  ptntti  m 
thk  ««—**»««  riot    "Wban  intfuatrj  fa  grtefooly  tanrt.  wbaa  pro- 
k  SmU,  wban  UMBaphqanaBi  aaouiiti  aad  eammunl- 
onon  pnAtaUa  prodarttoB  aza  proatntad.  tba 
tea  to  dry"  (ipparanilaa  Coab.  lae,  y.  UnUad 

Then  libtnOA  be  no  donbt  In  way  tboogtafol  mind  tliat  tbe 
dnMnlted  and  ometUed  price  etructure  in  this  industry, 
oMttm  over  a  period  of  maay  Jesn,  ie  Isnely  reeponrtbte 
for  fbe  km  waiee  end  poor  worliug  eoodltloos  in  the  indtis- 
tiy.  lifhm  ffr?*"*****«L  ee  »  eoneeqnoioe.  In  eoaoe  locelttles. 
hKve  MMiMd  eoeh  a  keritete  as  to  be  noi  only  a  nfaftetton 
of  oar  boasted  ctflltH^lon.  but  bae  produced  a  oondmon  fbat 
approadkes  natknal  <B8fraice.  ^ 

I  am  stroogiy  oftbe  optalon  that  the  stabiUxation  of 
prleei.  viricta  thle  bOl  eeeka  to  effect*  wffl  go  a  lone  nay  in 
BMkSnf  poeslbie  a  fitr  price  to  the  producer,  and  this  will  in 
torn  T^Ti*^***  and  improfe  working  r**^**^****  of  the  mtners 
hr  psoridiv  a  ttfiav  wage.  This  ylewpotnt  is  likewise  the 
baslB  vpen  whldi  tbe  mitted  mne  Wortcexs  of  America  have 
arrtrM  for  support  of  this  bm.  notwithstanding  It  does  not 
ladvde  the  labor  pwnlstons  of  the  former  biU  declared  un> 
aoBStttiflttaMl  by  tte  Bupieme  Court.  The  underlying 
flHory  of  this  biU  is  that  stabffiwUon  of  the  price  irtnicture 
wiB  psorida  staiillBiHrii  of  the  wage  scale.  This  would  un- 
dBBMwMy  iMive  the  effect  of  proriding  the  means  whereby  a 
IMag  wage  can  be  pidd  to  mine  WDikerfl*   An  the  woclcers 

..  . of  the  producers  favor  the  passage  of  this 

Wtth  aneh  a  inttsr  oT  toterest  aad  care  haying  been 

to  protect  the  interest  of  the  ooosumer.  this  bin 

stMOld  hav»  the  unantanous  sopport  of  this  House. 

Tbweftisob  beeaase  of  the  necealty  that  now  exists  to 
remedy  intolerable  oondltloos  that  prevafl  in  the  soft-coal 
IndUBtry,  advonely  affecting  the  producer  and  the  Uf e.  ha»- 
liiMiss.  and  wdfaie  of  those  who  labor  in  it;  and  having  oob- 
fldace  that  the  remedy  proflded  in  this  bin  is  within  the 
power  of  Ooiwress  to  enact,  and  recognises  the  coostlto- 
ttonal  **»"«***««■»  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Its 
ijiigsiibsstliiii  of  prevkNM  i*g*-»>»*^  z  gbaH  vote  in  favor  of 
the  wwt?***"^  of  this  un  and  trust  thai  it  may  have  the 
;  of  the  membership  of  the  House. 


Svprane  Court  Comtrvwrsy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  D.  MILLARD 

or  mrw  to«x 

Uf  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Wedaestey.  Mmnh  19, 1937 


VT  BOM.  CrWAWTJW  D.  inTJ.AinX  OOP 
MABCH  «.  18S7 


loave  to  eztcnd  mj 


IB  the 
station  WOC«  on 


I  indnde  a  radio  addrees 
llbreh  i.  urr,  as  fdOows: 


I  made 


poaal  to  add  to  tba  memberablp  ot  tba  Buprama  Oocirt»  for  to 
working  tat  Ita  defeat  I  am  Uupbed  aa  la  a  cnuador  carxylng  tba 
torcb  of  a  great  eaoae.  Thla  question  of  a  change  in  our  fonn 
of  government  la  pfrb^pt  the  moat  important  which  baa  eTer 
faead  tba  ^r"*^"*^  people.  If  enacted,  the  result  would  be  to 
automatieaUy  deatroy  one  of  the  three  coordinate  brmnchea  of 
the  Oovemment,  for  the  new  Justices  appointed  to  the  bench 
would  undoubtedly  be  known  to  share  the  Booeereltlan  theorlea, 
tbua  T"^^"g  it  poaslble  for  the  President  to  control  tba  Oouit. 
Snob  a  oonteol  would  remove  one  of  the  vital  checka  and  baJanoaa 
y^>f^t-i»^  Iiy  the  founders  of  the  American  system  under  which 
we  have  enjoyed  a  greater  measure  of  liberty,  bj^fplneas,  and 
proqperity  than  baa  ever  before  come  to  any  other  people. 

Tba  ftqjteme  Court,  which  ia  the  creation  of  American  genlua 
and  atateamanablp.  must  be  independent  if  the  freedom  of  speech, 
the  pieas,  and  asaembly  guaranteed  by  the  Oonstltutlcn  are  to 
conttaiue. 

Tba  President's  qwkesmen  blandly  ten  us  that  tbe  future  New 
Deal  oontalna  legl^Uon  which  will  be  held  invalid  under  the 
Conatltuttan  unlcaa  six  new  Judges  favi»able  to  tba  pn^jxisala 
ahan  be  ^ipotnted  and  thus  the  Court  Is  changed  to  validate  tbe 
liUlslaUrm  irtdeb  wUl  give  the  Congress  more  power.  Let  us  see 
what  that  will  aocon4>llsh.  We  know  that  tba  Congreaa  la  sub- 
aervlent  to  tba  ■zecuUve.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  to  add  to  tba 
powers  of  tbe  Congress  indirectly  Increases  tbe  aatborlty  laid  In 
tba  banda  of  tbe  Prealdent. 

Wbat  I  wad  my  nfillfiagurfn  must  determine,  therefore,  when  ws 
vote  oa  tbla  pnvoaal  la  whether  It  la  the  right  thing  to  do  to  add 
aiz  Justlcee  to  the  Supreme  Court  In  order  to  assure  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Constitution  other  than  that  held  by  the  present 
Oomt  and  thereby  to  set  a  iwecedent  by  authorttitng  the  changing 
of  tba  maka-up  of  the  Court  so  as  to  dictate  Its  judgments  upon 
tbe  eonstltutlanality  of  legldatlve  acts. 

Tbla  would  mean  a  change  in  the  Constitution  by  the  Congress 
alone  with  tbe  consent  of  the  Executive.  Irat  tbe  Constitution 
waa  made  by  tba  people;  it  Ui  their  instrument.  They  do  not 
make  tba  lawa.  but  tbey  inovlded  that  tbe  Constitution  could 
only  be  changed  by  amendment  submitted  to  them  and  to  the 
State  leglslaturea.  What  the  President  propoees.  therefore,  is  manl- 
~  wrong.  It  la  tbe  tearing  down  of  the  Court  and  tbe  appolnt- 
of  six  new  Supreme  Court  Judgea  m  other  than  tike  ordained 
js  of  amendment  by  the  people.  Bepresentativea  In  Coo- 
and  Senatcn.  as  well  as  the  President,  have  sworn  to  iq>hold 
tbe  Constitution.  All  that  the  Court  has  done  to  incur  the  dls» 
plnamnr  of  the  Prealdent  is  to  say  of  some  New  Deal  laws  that  the 
Congress  is  not  given  the  power  to  enact  thoee  lawa.  Because 
there  Is  no  such  power  vested  in  the  Congrees  by  the  Constltutloa 
and  the  Suinreme  Court  has  so  stated,  we  are  asked  to  alter  the 
blstone  and  accepted  interpretation  of  the  peqpleli  law  ao  aa  to 
onlarge  the  powers  of  tbe  Congress.  There  Is  a  right  way  to  do 
almost  anything,  and  If  the  President  wants  to  increaae  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  ri^xt  way  to  make  his  proposal  la  to  submit 
an  amendment  to  tbe  Constitution  to  the  pet^le. 

Suppoee  tbe  Piaatdent  should  be  given  authority  to  add  tbe  alx 
Judgea  to  the  Court.  What  la  to  hinder  his  suoceasor.  (v  any  Chief 
Executive  for  that  matter  who  follows  him,  from  again  adding  to  tba 
Ooort  so  as  to  wield  it  to  his  own  design?  It  la  not  only  of  today, 
therefore,  that  we  must  think,  but  of  tomorrow  and  the  days  and 
years  to  follow.  Such  a  procedure  could  be  uaed  to  take  away  any 
right  given  the  people  under  the  Constitution.  We  would  have 
then  a  political  court  Instead  of  a  court  of  Justloe,  a  Court  sub- 
servient to  the  Congrees  or  to  the  Executive,  or  to  both,  giving  no 
heed  to  the  people  or  to  their  consUtutlonal  rigbta.  Theee  rlghta 
are  secure  from  poUlcal  changea  only  so  long  as  tbe  Constitution 
and  tbe  Supreme  Court  stand,  for  together  theae  two  take  tba 
essential  rlghta  of  every  man  out  of  politics. 

And  keep  this  in  mind,  too,  once  we  have  acceded  to  tbe  packing 
of  tbe  Court  the  die  is  cast  and  our  action  cannot  be  undone. 
As  matters  now  stand  we  have  an  independent  Court  to  preeerve 
our  rlghta.  but  one  false  step  and  we  imperU  our  freedom,  our 
right  of  ownerahlp,  our  right  to  exercise  our  franchise,  oiu'  right 
to  a  trial  by  Jury,  and  our  right  to  freedom  of  wonihip.  Only  an 
independent  Court  can  make  theee  rights  secure. 

In  bis  Parewell  Address,  written  160  years  ago.  Oeorge  Washing- 
ton anticipated  every  pitfall,  every  daiiger  that  would  beeet  ua  In 
succeeding  yeaza.  Tbe  warning  set  forth  in  that  speech  against 
attempt  of  usurpation  might  have  been  written  Immediately  fol- 
lowing that  day  early  in  February  when  the  President  sent  to  tbm 
Congress  bis  measage  asking  for  the  power  to  control  the  Suprema 
Court  of  tba  United  SUtes.  By  its  submission  Preetdent  Booeevdt 
has  brought  this  Nation  face  to  face  with  tbe  necessity  for  tba 
gravest  dsdsion  that  baa  faced  It  in  its  hlstary.  As  we  study  ths 
particulars  we  cannot  eecape  the  conclusion  that  tbe  essence  of  bla 
plan  la  to  tiiange  our  constitutional  Oovemment.  not  by  tbe  con- 
stitutional method  of  an  amendment  submitted  to  tbe  people  for 
tbatr  deliberate  consideration,  for  their  aniroval  or  disapproval, 
but  by  the  use  of  subterfuge,  by  the  very  menace  Washington 
warned  against  when  he  said  "Beware  amendment  by  usinpatlon.** 
In  bla  first  message  of  tbla  ssaslou  tbe  Prssldent  sent  to  tbe 
Congrees  his  oft-repeated  threat  to  thrairih  tbe  Judldary.  I  Chal- 
lenge bis  right  to  do  tbla.  Tbere  Is  no  authority  vested  in  tba 
Chief  Executive  whereby  he  can  revlae  tbe  OonstltutUm  because 
of  bis  dearly  Indicated  impatience  with  tbe  restraint  plaeed  upon 
bim.  m  my  (vlnlon  tbla  Is  a  cunningly  camouHaged  plan  of  rmdl- 
oal  theorists  to  wipe  out  the  written  Conatltutkm  and  to  plaoo 
tbe  Nation  at  tbe  mercy  of  an  Executive  power  wbieb  has  already 
dnnoastrated  Its  abUlty  to  make  a  rubber  stamp  of  tbe 
fors  independent  Oongrsas. 
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It  la  not  because  I  am  a  RepuhlKmn  that  I  OMKMe  this  propoaad 
radical  change  In  the  distribution  of  power  provided  In  the  Con- 
stitution. The  question  tranacends  party  poUtlca.  It  is  far  too 
Important  to  be  passed  over  with  party  dftnunffiatinn.  too  serious 
to  be  considered  In  a  qiirlt  of  prejudice.  In  no  sense  is  this  a 
political  struggle,  and  it  should  not  be  approached  with  any 
thought  of  party  linea  in  mind.  It  shovdd  be  met  as  an  111- 
ooDBldered  demand  of  one  branch  of  the  Oovemment  for  the  oo- 
oporatlon  of  another  to  clip  tbe  wings  of  the  third  branch  so  as  to 
create  a  supreme  control  in  the  Executive.  In  other  words,  it  is 
an  attempt  to  bend  a  hithoto  independent  Federal  Judiciary  to 
the  will  of  the  Executive  through  the  *'**'^«"c  of  a  subservient 
Congress.  Make  no  mistake;  its  approval  would  mean  a  read- 
justment of  tbe  checks  and  balancea  provided  in  the  Constitution, 
for  it  is  sadly  out  of  line  with  the  Constitution's  segregation  of 
oOlclal  powcra— perbape  the  destruction  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment aa  conceived  by  Its  founders — a  shot  cut  to  dictatorship. 
The  issue  to  be  decided,  then,  is  whether  the  ^fH'mte  h^^t»wfvft  of 
powers,  the  fundamental  law  governing  Presidents.  Congreeees,  the 
States,  and  the  courts  themselves,  is  to  continue  or  be  relegated 
to  the  limbo  of  outgrown  and  diaearded  tl^ngs.    I  think  it  is  not. 

We  know  that  the  administration  has  been  utterly  dissatisfied 
with  decisions  of  tbe  Supreme  Court  which  have  invalidated  leg- 
islation making  extraordinary  changes  in  the  fundamental  rights 
of  cltlaens  and  Statea.  Olven  authority,  then,  the  President,  im- 
patient of  opposition,  will  ^ompily  pack  the  Court  with  parti- 
sans—New Deal  lawyers  who  will  not  declare  any  of  his  pet 
measures  invalid,  however  bad.  Tbe  propoeed  change  would  place 
cm  the  Supreme  Bench  men  whose  opinions  are  ab^Mty  known 
to  the  Chief  Executive.  These  men,  with  the  preeent  sympathetic 
minority,  would  give  a  majority  on  the  Supreme  Court  and  thus 
uphold  any  legtdatloQ  sponsored  by  the  New  Deal's  "brain  trust" 
and  passed  by  tbe  Congress.  Here  lies  the  frontal  attack  on  the 
rigidity  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Here  Is  the  challenge  to  the 
American  ST/Vtem  of  government.  Here  Is  the  subordinatioo  of 
the  Court  to  the  personal  power  of  the  Executive — the  recondi- 
tioning of  tbe  Judiciary. 

Tbe  President  has  repeatedly  inferred  and  his  spokesmen  have 
flatly  stated  that  the  Supreme  Court,  by  its  anti-New  Deal  de- 
dsions.  has  stood  as  an  impassable  barrier  across  the  path  of 
orderly  social  progress;  but  is  this  tme?  The  answer,  of  course, 
can  be  found  by  examining  the  invalidated  laws. 

Here  are  tbe  eight  New  Deal  laws  which  the  Court  has  declared 
uncoostttutlonal : 

1.  A  law  for  the  converting  of  building  and  loan  associations  to 
Federal  charters.  By  itself,  certainly,  this  seems  hardly  funda- 
mental enough  to  suggest  revamping  the  Court  because  it  was 
Invalidated. 

a.  A  law  Tttpeetlug  farm-mortgage  moratorium.  Tbls  law  was 
not  s\iggested  by  the  President,  and  it  ran  the  gantlet  to  passage 
hf  the  grace  of  Buey  Long.  Tbls  can  hardly  be  tbe  one  that 
has  stung  the  President  to  his  drastic  step. 

8.  A  law  reelecting  the  payment  of  railway  pensions.  When  the 
Prerident  signed  this  act  he  Indicated  that  be  bad  dlfBculty  In  de- 
ciding to  sign  it.  and  admitted  that  It  had  been  loosely  and 
crudely  drawn.  Is  this  the  law  wboee  loos  has  made  tbe  President 
feel  iiuLt  tbe  Court  must  be  dlaclj^lned? 

4.  A  law  leapeetlng  municipal  bankruptcy.  Since  next  to  no 
use  had  been  made  ct  this  law  b^ore  It  was  declared  unconsti- 
tutional, it  can  bardly  be  a  su^Jor  factor  In  Boosev^tian  reeent- 
ment  of  tbe  Court. 

5.  A  law  known  as  tbe  •Vot  OO"  Act.  Tbe  situation  this  act 
was  designed  to  meet  no  longer  exists.  Disaster  did  not  foUow  its 
Invalidation.  U  can  bardly  be  at  tbe  botUxn  of  this  buslneas  of 
Court  baiting. 

6.  A  law  known  as  tbe  Natfcmal  Industrial  Bcoovery  Act.  tbe  late 
f amoua  N.  L  Bi.  A.  This  surtily  cannot  be  defenalbly  made  tbe 
ground  for  rsaaaktng  tbe  Court  for  tbe  purpose  of  llberaUUng  It 
tn  view  of  the  fact  that  the  three  famous  liberal  Justleea  Joined 
with  their  six  coUeagaas  in  a  unantaaona  decision  invalidattag  it. 
And.  further,  tt  Is  vlrtuaUy  certain  that  Congress  woukl  have 
repealed  ac  draatlcany  rewritten  this  law  if  tbe  Court  had  not 
invalidated  it.  It  cannot  be  said  that  in  this  case  the  Court 
defeated  the  popular  will  eqin^ssed  throuf^  Congress.  And.  any- 
way, did  not  recovery  promptly  stride  a  new  and  swiftv  pace  once 
this  law  was  out  of  the  way? 

7.  A  law  known  aa  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  tbe  lata 
famous  A.  A.  A.  Admittedly,  not  even  Bteuy  Wallace  would  re- 
enact  Just  thla  if  be  bad  plenary  power.  Tbe  surpluses  it  was 
designed.  In  part,  to  prevent  are  not  now  present  or  immediately 
threatening.  Iffust  we  rush  so  fundamental  a  matter  aa  the  sub- 
Jectlcm  of  tbe  Court  to  the  President  because  tbla  law  waa  In- 
VBlMated? 

S.  A  law  known  as  the  Ouffey  Goal  Act  It  may  well  be  that 
ooDdititHis  in  tbe  bituminous-coal  industry  cry  aloud  for  many  of 
tbe  provlslans  of  this  act.  even  If  tbe  N.  B.  A.  sort  of  wholesale 
Implication  of  these  prlnctplee  to  the  wbcde  business  of  tbe  Nation 
Is  imwlse.  But  do  we  have  to  shift  the  whole  basis  of  tbe  Oov- 
ernment  In  order  to  get  at  thlrj  one  problem? 

As  we  look  this  list  over  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  concliuion 
that  the  argument  that  the  Court  has  destroyed  progress  by  its 
anti-New  Deal  declalons  is  pretty  shaky,  and  that  we  are  witness- 
ing another  national  leader  determined  to  rule  or  know  the  rea- 
aon  why. 

What  tbe  President  Is  demariUns  is  the  fun  measure  ot  obedi- 
ence from  tbe  Judiciary  aoooitjed  him  by  the  legislative  branch. 
Be  la  asking  for  a  sbow-down  lietweeu  the  other  branches  of  tba 
Oovemment  and  hostile  JudicUry,  but  baa  tbe  Congreaa  any  right 


to  pladga  that  obedience  for  tbe  Judiciary?  Is  tbara  any  autbov- 
Ity  under  our  constitutional  form  of  government  whsrat^  tba 
Congrees  can  place  in  tbe  hands  of  tbe  Preaidant  tbe  control  of  an 
three  branches?  Would  not  the  merging  ctf  aU  three  under  one 
head  be  tbe  beginning  of  a  dictatorship? 

Throu^out  the  reeent  namimign  the  President  gave  ao  notlaa 
of  any  plan  to  enlarge  the  Court  or  to  change  Its  powers.  He  de- 
Uberatuy  avoided  tbe  issue.  By  no  stretch  of  tba  **"*g*niitfnn 
can  November's  spproval  of  the  New  Deal  party  be  read  as  a  maa« 
date  to  change  the  complexion  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  make  Its 
Judges  subservient.  On  the  contrary,  not  yet  focfottan  la  tba 
promise  of  the  Democratic  platform  made  last  summa*  that  If  tba 
alms  of  the  New  Deal  could  not  be  aooompUAted  within  tba  Con- 
stitution, an  amendment  would  be  propoeed.  In  fMlb^  to  inti- 
mate in  anyway  during  the  campaign  that  be  r'»"Ttit  to  revolu- 
tlonlae  the  system  xmder  whl^  the  Stqireme  Court  optTatts.  Mx. 
Roosevelt  i»  guilty  of  a  lack  of  frankness  wtth  tba  people  and  tba 
Congress  which  does  him  no  credit.  We  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  tills  move  has  been  contemplated  stnoe  tbe  nulllflea- 
tion  of  the  N.  B.  A.  In  fact,  the  Prealdent  has  admitted  tbla.  B» 
also  admitted  tbe  plain  motive  of  the  Supreme  Court  propoaal  Is 
to  secure  tbe  approval  of  the  New  Deal  leglslaUve  program,  pending 
and  future.  A  litUe  different  Ugbt  would  be  cast  on  tbto  propoaal 
if  last  summer  aad  fall,  at  tbe  time  when  be  was  sfwklns  a 
mandate  from  the  peqple  tbe  Preiddent  bad  o'^^T^^nted  tbeMac- 
torate  aquarely  wlw  bla  prt^iosal  so  as  to  give  them  an  dppor- 
timlty  to  answer  him  at  tbe  pcdla.    He  faUed  to  do  this,  however. 

What  the  Prealdent  suggests  is  tantamount  to  talUng  tba  Con- 
gress and  the  public  that  the  JUdgea  of  our  tii^K^vt  tribunal  wbo 
have  reached  tbe  age  of  to  are  incompetent.  We  know  be  doea 
not  really  mean  that;  he  cannot.  Wbat  be  doea  mean  but  ImOb 
to  say — is  that  they  have  not  embraced  the  poUcy  of  New  Deal- 
ism;  that  they  have  outlawed  baaic  lawa  of  tbe  New  Deal.  Mid, 
since  he  is  hampered  by  tbe  Constitution  from  Involuntarily  ra- 
movlDg  the  old  blood  which  Is  hostile  to  New  Deal  acta,  ba  pro- 
poses to  appoint  to  tbe  Court  six  new  Judges  nho  win  xafleet  tba 
New  Deal  interpretation  of  the  power  of  Congrees  undsr  tbe  Con- 
stitution and  thus  clear  the  way  for  the  resurrection  of  tbe 
principles  of  ttie  N.  B.  A.,  the  A.  A.  A.,  and  other  profioaala  giving 
authwlty  for  Federal  Jurisdiction  over  social  aad  eoonamlc  prob- 
lems of  national  scope  bald  unconstitutional  by  tba  Suprama 
Court. 

For  my  part  I  do  not  believe  that  tbe  Congrees  win  ladt'tba  for- 
titude to  ntvm  to  accede  to  the  Presidant's  <*>»«*»h!  fior  aay  soeb 
added  authority  as  be  now  seeks  so  that  he  may  revlae  tbaOoiMtl- 
tuticm  to  make  tt  mean  what  he  and  bla  advlsva  wish  It  to  mean, 
to  radlcaUy  change  the  distribution  of  power  provided  tn  tbe  Con- 
stitution, and  to  appoint  to  our  blgbsst  Court  men  wboee  tiplnlona 
are  already  known,  men  vrtw,  wltb  tbe  preesni  i^BBpalballe  adaor- 
Ity,  wlU  oonstrue  tba  welfare  and  oommaroe  nIsiMSs  aa  glvli« 
authority  for  Mderal  Juriadtctlon  ov«r  social  and  —"»*«««»!<»  protriiMBS 
of  national  scope. 

And.  llnaUy.  &la  waa  said  vrtille  tbe  adoption  of  our  Constltutloa 


under  discuaslon:  "Tbere  Is  no  llbar^  if  the  power  of  JudglM 
be  not  separated  from  tbe  legislative  and  executive  powarair 
Today  thla  principle  la  attacked  and  la  danger,  altbonigb  ita  vital 


truth  is  as  ssif-evidant  now  aa  then.    Life  tenure 

Judges  hecauae  tbe  founders  of  this  Oovenuaaat  knew  that  to 

serve  government  uadtf  law  Independanoa  of  tba  JndtdMy 


CoBstitutioiial  Government  in  Aaieiica 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  H.  CASE 

C9  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPEESENTATTVES 
Thursdat.  MarOi  11, 1937 


RADIO    ADDRBBS    BT    GOV.    FRANKLIN    D. 

Oir  MARCH  1,  1900 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  X>akota.  Mr.  Speaker.  vndBr  the  \BKm 
to  extend  my  remarks  tai  the  Rsooss^  I  loelode  the  f  oUow- 
taiK  radio  addre«  bgr  Oaw.  VkmidcUn  Ddano  Roosevelt.  Msith 
2,  1930,  over  Nation-wide  NBC  hook-up. 

This  is  the  famous  States'  rigiUs  veech  In  which  Gor- 
emor  Roosevelt  warned  the  people  acatnat  the  conecDtTR- 
tioa  of  power  in  Washington  in  the  hands  of  ''master  mlndir* 
coDtnrfling  the  fMeral  Ooverament,  creatine  an  "oligarchy 
masqtiprarting  as  democracy.** 

The  address  is  as  foDows: 

I  have  been  aaked  to  talk  about  tbe  wsyactlta  powata  of  ttm 
National  and  tbe  State  Oovemmenta  to  rtde  and  regulate,  wbera 
one  beglna  and  ttie  other  ends.  By  some  enrfoua  twist  of  tba 
public  mind,  under  tba  tanna  'Imum  rula"  or  "StataT  rtgtata^,  tbla 
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pffobtom  bM  bMB  eoiuldcred  toy  aumy  to  apply.  prtintfUy.  to  tb« 

prohibition  1mu«.  

Bsnm  or  tbs  itai 


A«  a  natt«r  of  fact  and  Uw.  tbe  gomnlng jrifhU  of  «»•  8^*«» 
\aM  all  o<  ttaoM  wtaleh  bav«  not  bam  nirrandered  to  tbe  National 
nwaiiiinant  by  tba  Conatltutlon  or  Ita  amandmanta.  WlMly  or 
ulnhaaly.  paopla  knoir  tbat  under  tba  dgbteentb  amendment 
oSto  baabaan  given  tba  rlgbt  to  leftalate  on  tbU  particular 
MMaet  but  tbla  la  not  tbe  eaae  in  tbe  matter  of  a  great  number 
oiSSm  Tltal  problema  of  government,  aucb  aa  tbe  conduct  of 
DaWeutlUtlaa.  erf  banka.  of  bwtuiknce,  of  burtnaae.  of  agriculture. 
of  education,  of  aodal  welfare,  and  of  a  doaen  otber  important 
faatuna.   In  tbMa  Waablngton  muat  not  be  encotiraged  to  inter- 

fara. 

Tbe  proper  telatlooa  between  tba  Oovemment  of  tbe  United 
Stataa  endtht  govemmanta  of  tba  aeparate  Statea  tbereof  depend 
entire,  in  tbelr  legal  aapecta.  on  wbat  powers  bave  been  volun- 
tarUyeeded  to  tba  Central  Oovemment  by  tbe  Stotea  tbemaelvea. 
Wbat  tbaee  powera  of  gorcmment  are  la  contained  In  our  Federal 
ConaUtutloiv  eltber  by  direct  language,  by  Judicial  InterpreUtlon 
tbtreoC  durliv  many  yaara.  or  by  impllratlon  so  plain  aa  to  bave 
bean  recognlaed  by  tbe  people  generally. 

Iba  United  Statea  Conatltutlon  baa  proven  ttaelf  tbe  moat 
marvtfoualy  elaatle  oonpilation  of  rulca  ox  government  ever  writ- 
tan.  Drawn  up  at  a  time  wben  tbe  population  of  tbla  country  was 
practically  confined  to  a  frtaage  along  our  Atlantic  coast,  combining 
-\dXo  one  nation  for  tbe  first  time  scattered  and  feeble  States. 
new^  releaeed  from  tbe  autocratic  control  of  tbe  EngUsh  Oovern- 
ment.  Ita  preparation  involved  innumerable  compromises  between 
tbe  dUTerent  Commonwealths. 

Fbrtunately  for  tbe  stability  of  our  Nation  it  was  already  ap- 
parent that  tbe  vastnees  of  our  territory  preeented  geogr^blcal 
and  cllmatle  dlfferencea  which  gave  to  the  States  wide  differences 
In  tbe  nature  of  their  industry,  their  agrtcultore.  and  their  com- 
merce. Already  the  New  England  States  had  turned  toward  ship- 
ping and  manufactiiring.  while  the  South  was  devoting  itself  al- 
mSt  exclusively  to  tbe  easier  agriculture  which  a  milder  climate 
pomitted. 

nraa.  already  it  was  clear  to  the  framers  of  our  Constitution 
tbat  th»  greatest  poeatble  Uberty  of  self -government  must  be  given 
to  each  State,  and  that  any  national  administration  attempting  to 
matai  all  laws  for  tbe  whole  Nation,  aucb  aa  was  wholly  practical 
In  Oieat  Britain,  would  inevitably  result  at  some  future  time  In 
a  dissolution  of  tbe  Union  itself. 

TBB   BIOBTa  or  ICXNOBITXXa 

Tbe  pieeenatlon  of  this  "home  rule"  by  the  Statee  is  not  a  cry 
of  Jealous  Commonwealths  seating  their  own  aggrandisement  at 
tbe  expense  of  sister  SUtes.  It  ts  a  fundamental  neceesity  if  we 
are  to  remain  a  truly  united  country. 

Tbe  whole  sxiccess  of  ovir  democracy  has  not  been  that  it  is  a 
damocraey  wherein  the  will  of  a  bare  majority  of  the  total  in- 
habitants la  impdted  upon  the  minority,  but  because  It  has  been 
a  democracy  where  through  a  division  of  government  into  units 
called  Statee  the  righU  and  Intereets  of  the  minority  have  been 
Ttaperlnl  and  have  been  given  a  voice  in  the  control  of  our  affairs. 

Tbla  la  the  principle  on  which  the  little  State  of  Rhode  Island 
la  given  Just  as  large  a  voice  in  our  national  Senate  as  the  great 
SUte  of  New  York. 

Hm  moment  a  mere  numerical  super kfflty  by  either  States  or 
votera  in  tXila  country  proceeds  to  ignore  the  needs  and  desires  of 
the  mlnortty.  and.  for  their  own  selfish  purposes  or  advancement, 
luunper  or  oppreas  that  minority  ex  debar  them  in  any  way  from 
equal  ivlvilecea  and  equal  rlghta— tbat  moment  will  mark  the 
failure  of  our  eonstttutlooal  system. 

Ftar  this  reaaoo  a  proper  understanding  of  the  fundamental  pow- 
ers of  the  StatM  la  very  necessary  and  important.  There  are  al- 
nady.  I  am  aorry  to  say.  dango'  slgnalb  flying.  A  lack  of  study 
and  knowledge  of  the  matter  of  the  aoverelgn  power  of  tbe  people 
through  State  government  baa  led  us  to  drift  insensibly  toward 
^hfi^  H«iiji»nin«  dlaregard  of  minority  needs  i^ch  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  autocracy.  Let  ua  not  fcvget  that  there  can  be  an 
autocracy  of  qiedal  rlsssns  or  commercial  tntereats  which  la 
utterly  inooaap^bla  with  a  real  democracy  whoee  boasted  motto 
la  "of  tba  people,  by  the  pecqitle.  and  for  the  peoide." 

Already  tbe  mote  thinly  populated  agricultural  districts  of  the 
West  are  bitterly  complaining  that  rich  and  powerful  industrial 
interests  of  tba  Bast  have  shaped  the  course  of  government  to 
aaUah  advantage. 

-woMM  BUUT*  s  air  mpoaeranr  THnra 

Tba  doelrtne  of  regulation  and  legislation  by  "master  nUnda". 
In  whoee  Judgment  and  wlU  aU  tbe  people  may  gladly  and  quietly 
acquleaoe,  has  been  too  glaringly  an;>arent  at  Washington  during 
these  last  10  yeara.  Were  It  possible  to  find  "master  minds"  so 
nmrffil^*'.  ao  willing  to  decide  unbeaitatlx^ly  against  their  own 
ptirrmfJ  tntateats  or  private  prejudloea:  men  almost  godlike  In 
their  abUtty  to  bold  the  aealaa  of  Justice  with  an  even  hand,  such 
a  government  might  be  to  the  Intweet  of  the  country,  but  there 
are  none  such  on  our  poUtleal  hortaon.  and  we  cannot  expect  a 
•  eompleta  rweraal  of  aU  tbe  teachlnga  of  history. 

Itow.  to  bring  about  government  by  oligarchy  masquerading  aa 
dsaaoeracy  it  la  tundamsntally  nestintlsl  that  practically  all  author- 
tcy  and  control  ba  oentraliasd  In  our  National  aovemment.    Tba 


Individual  sovereignty  of  our  Statea  must  first  be  deatroyed,  except 
in  mere  minor  matters  of  legislation.  We  are  safe  from  the  danger 
of  any  such  depcurture  from  the  principles  on  wiiich  this  country 
was  founded  Just  so  long  as  the  individual  home  rule  of  the  States 
is  acrupuloualy  preserved  and  fought  for  whenever  they  seem  In 
danger. 

Thus  It  wlU  be  seen  that  this  "home  rule"  is  a  moat  Important 
thing,  a  most  vlUl  thing.  If  we  are  to  continue  along  the  course 
on  which  we  have  so  far  progressed  with  such  unprecedented 
success  - 

Let  us  see,  then,  what  the  rights  of  the  different  States,  as  dis- 
tlnguisbed  from  tbe  rights  of  the  National  Oovemment,  are:  The 
Constitution  says  that  "the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are 
reserved  to  the  States,  respectively,  or  to  the  people",  and  article 
IX,  which  precedes  this,  reads:  "The  enumeration  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  certain  rights  sball  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage 
others  retained  by  the  people." 

WHAT  POWXXS  ABX  DCLX0ATXD7 

Now,  what  are  the  powers  delegated  to  the  United  SUtea  by  tb« 
Constitution  ? 

Plrst  of  all,  the  National  Government  Is  entrusted  with  the  duty 
of  protecting  any  or  all  States  from  the  danger  of  invasion  or  con- 
queat  by  foreign  powers  by  sea  or  land,  and  in  return  the  Statea 
Btirrender  the  right  to  engage  In  any  private  wars  of  their  own. 
This  involves,  of  course,  the  creation  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
and  the  right  to  enroll  citizens  of  any  State  in  time  of  need. 

Next  is  given  the  treaty-making  power  and  the  sole  right  of  all 
Intercourse  with  foreign  states,  the  issuing  of  money  and  its  pro- 
tection from  counterfeiting.  The  regiilation  of  weights  and  meaa- 
ures  so  as  to  be  uniform,  the  entire  control  and  regulatKm  of  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States,  the  pro- 
tection of  patents  and  copyrights,  tlie  erection  of  minor  Federal 
tribunals  throughout  the  country,  and  the  establishment  of  post 
offices  are  specifically  enumerated. 

The  power  to  collect  taxes,  duties,  and  imposts,  to  pay  the  debts 
for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  country  is  also 
given  to  the  United  States  Congress  as  the  lawmaking  body  of  the 

Nation.  .      .^  ..  *     k 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  under  the  power  to  create  post 
offices  the  Constitution  specifically  provides  for  the  building  of 
poet  roads  as  a  Federal  enterprise,  thus  early  recognizing  that 
good  roads  were  of  benefit  to  intercommunication  between  the 
severtd  States  and  that  districts  too  poor  to  afford  to  construct 
them  at  their  own  expense  were  enitled  to  some  measure  of 
Federal  assistance.  It  is  on  this  same  principle  that  New  York 
and  other  States  are  aiding  rural  counties  or  constructing  entirely 
at  State  expense  Improved  through  thoroughfares  suited  to 
modem  traffic. 

The  Constitution  also  contains  guaranties  of  religious  freedom, 
of  equality  before  the  law  of  all  citizens,  of  protection  from  con- 
fiscation of  property  and  from  other  possible  acts  of  injxistice 
to  the  individual  citizen;  and  Congress  Is  empowered  to  pasjB  laws 
enforcing  these  guaranties  of  the  Constitution,  which  is  declared 
to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

On  such  a  small  foundation  have  we  erected  the  whole  enor- 
mous fiibric  of  Federal  Government,  which  coats  us  now  $3,500,- 
000.000  every  year;  and  if  we  do  not  halt  this  steady  process  of 
building  commissions  and  regrulatory  bodies  and  special  legisla- 
tion, lUte  huge  Inverted  pyramids  over  every  one  of  the  simple 
constitutional  provisions,  we  shall  soon  be  spending  many  bUllona 
of  dollars  more. 

A  few  additional  powers  have  been  granted  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  subsequent  amendments.  Slavery  has  been  pro- 
hibited, all  citizens,  including  women,  given  the  franchise:  the 
right  to  levy  taxes  on  Income,  as  well  as  the  famous  eighteenth 
amendment  regarding  intoxicating  liquors,  practically  cover  theae 
later  dianges. 

A  mw  LAND  or  paoMiBa 

So  much  for  what  may  be  called  the  legal  side  of  National 
versus  State  sovereignty.  But  what  are  the  underlying  principles 
on  which  this  Government  is  founded?  First  and  foremost,  the 
new  thought  that  every  citizen  was  entitled  to  live  his  own  life  in 
his  own  way  so  long  as  his  conduct  did  not  injure  any  of  his 
fellow  men.  This  was  to  lie  a  new  "land  of  promise"  where  a  man 
could  ^vorship  God  in  the  way  he  saw  fit.  where  he  could  rise  by 
industry,  thrtft,  and  Intelligence  to  the  highest  places  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, secure  from  tyranny,  secure  from  injustice,  a  free 
agent,  the  maker  or  the  destroyer  of  his  own  destiny. 

But  the  minute  a  man  or  any  collection  of  men  sought  to 
achievf!  power  or  wealth  by  crowding  others  off  the  path  of  prog- 
ress, by  using  their  strength,  individually  or  collectively,  to  force 
the  weak  to  the  wall — that  moment  the  whole  power  of  govern- 
ment, backed,  as  is  every  edict  of  the  Government,  by  the  entire 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  SUtes,  was  pledged  to  make  progress 
through  tyraimy  or  oppression  impossible. 

On  1-hls  sure  foundation  of  the  protection  of  the  weak  against 
the  sto-ong.  stone  by  stone,  our  entire  edifice  of  government  has 
been  erected.  As  the  individual  is  protected  from  possible  oppres- 
sion by  his  neighbors,  so  the  smallest  political  unit,  the  town  is. 
in  theory  at  least,  allowed  to  manage  its  own  affairs,  secxire  from 
undue  interference  by  the  larger  unit  of  the  county  which.  In 
turn,  iA  protected  fran  mischievous  meddling  by  the  State. 

TMb  is  what  we  call  the  doctrine  of  home  nile,  and  the  whole 
spirit  and  intent  of  the  Constitution  la  to  carry  this  great  prin- 
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cfpla  Into  tbe  rrtatlona  betwaeu  tbe  Natkxial  Oovcnunent  and  tba 
government  of  tbe  Statea. 


OUB   PIO 

Let  na  remambcr  that  from  the  very  beginning  dlfferenoea  in 
climate,  soil,  oondltlona.  babltti.  and  modea  of  living  In  Statea 
separated  by  thousands  <rf  mLtes  rendered  It  nscesaaiy  to  give 
the  fullest  individual  latitude  to  the  individual  Statea.  Remem- 
bering that  tba  mining  States  of  tbe  Rocklaa,  tba  fertile  savannM 
of  the  South,  the  prairies  of  the  West,  and  the  rocky  soil  of  the 
New  England  States  created  many  problema.  Introduced  many 
factors  In  each  locality,  which  bave  no  existence  in  others.  It  Is 
obviotis  tbat  almost  every  nev/  or  old  problem  of  government 
must  be  solved.  If  It  Is  to  be  solved  to  the  satisfaction  of  tba 
people  of  the  whole  country,  by  each  State  in  its  own  way. 

There  are  many  glaring  ezamplea  of  where  exclusive  Federal 
control  Is  mantfestly  against  the  scheme  and  intent  of  our 
Constltutton. 

It  is.  to  me.  unforttinate  that;  under  a  elauae  In  our  Oonstlta- 
tkm.  Itself  primarily  intended  for  an  entirely  different  purpose, 
our  federal  courta  nave  been  made  a  refuge  by  thoae  who  seek 
to  evade  the  mandatea  of  the  State  Judiciary. 

I  think  If  we  understand  abat  I  have  tried  to  make  clear 
tonight  aa  to  tba  fundamental  principles  on  which  our  Govern- 
ment la  buUt,  aiul  what  the  uiulerlylng  idea  of  the  relations 
between  indlvldtiala  and  Statea  and  States  and  the  National  Gov- 
ernment should  be.  we  can  all  erf  us  reason  for  ourselves  what 
should  be  tbe  propor  course  bi  regard  to  Federal  legbdatton  on 
any  of  tbe  queatlona  of  tbe  day. 


The  Judidary  and  Constitutional  Interpretatioiis 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  01'  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thunday,  March  11, 1937 


ABTICLB  BT  WILUAIC  V.  COWAN,  OF  KTRKT.AND,  WASH. 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Incltde  herewith  a  scholarly  treatise 
on  the  subject  of  the  judiciary,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  provisions  in  the  Constitution,  written  by  William  V. 
Cowan,  a  prominent  attorney  of  Kirkland.  Wash.  Mr.  Cowan 
is  a  liberal  lawyer,  unhideboimd  by  traditions.  He  was  sec- 
retary to  the  tax-investigating  commission  established  by 
Senator  Hixam  Johnson  when  the  Senator  was  Governor  (A 
Califcnuia.  BCr.  Cowan  was  a  distinguished  newspaperman 
before  becoming  a  lawyer.  He  was  a  roommate,  as  well  as 
a  classmate,  of  the  gentlansm  from  Indiana  [Mr.  PrmN- 
GiLL]  at  Tale  University.  Blr.  Cowan  has  held  many  dis- 
tinguished public  offices,  among  which  was  assistant  district 
attorney  of  Sacramento  Coimty,  Calif.  I  believe  that  the 
article  is  a  distinct  and  erudite  contribution  to  the  discussion 
on  the  vital  problem  of  the  Pederal  courts  with  relation  to 
th^  premier  place  in  the  Uf  e  of  America. 

BBACnOH   MITfT  BS  TnfHoaaio 

With  the  whole  world  violently  discussing,  each  In  Its  own  way, 
the  rights  of  persons  and  the  rights  of  thirigs,  with  the  doctrine 
of  "rugged  Individualism"  carried  in  at  least  three  nations  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  with  Industrial  dukes  aiul  money  lords  aasum- 
Ing  an  international  front,  claiming  royal  rights  siiperior  even  to 
governments,  is  it  at  all  surprising  that  we  in  America  are  in  the 
same  heated  tumult?  If  it  be  a  mere  skirmish  now,  we  may  be 
certain  that  the  real  battle  is  not  far  off.  With  millions  barely 
out  of  want,  with  greater  millions  apprehensive  lest  in  the  future 
they,  too.  be  without  either  food  or  a  place  to  lay  their  heads,  we 
cannot  esci^M  tbe  Inevitable  hour  by  msiJrtng  our  eyes,  by  lalaaea 
falre,  by  bigh-eoimding  phrases,  or,  Coue-like.  by  shouting  that  it 
isnt  or  shouldn't  be  so.  The  crisis  is  here.  Had  we  a  helpless 
Buchanan  at  tbe  belm,  woe  to  us  indeed!  In  an  age  when  money- 
changing  has  beoofme  a  cult  ancl  ovnr  oourta.  like  praetorian  guards, 
protect  tbe  deaaerators  of  the  temple,  we  shouki  be  forgiven  if 
rou^-hewn  words  fall  from  our  pens.  It  is  weU  then  that  we 
glance  back  over  the  traU  of  our  Constitution  and  aaootaln  where 
the  Judicial  compass  baa  led  vs. 

While  our  Nation  waa  In  its  swaddling  clothes.  WdmuiKl  Ban- 
dc^ph  prophealed  that  soon  or  late  we  would  have  a  "judidary 
aristoeracy."  Said  Senator  OUes,  of  VUrglnla.  In  1801.  wben  dla- 
cuaatng  tbe  Judiciary  act  of  that  year: 

'^e  are  ao  enamored  wttb  tbrn  salutary  and  practical  independ- 
ence of  tba  ^tgit^t  Jtidldary  system  that.  In  Impoaing  Its  prin- 
ciple Into  our  Omstltutlon.  we  have  stamped  it  wttb  tba 
proverbial  foUy  of  tba  Ifedas  and  Ferslana." 


And  in  tba  aama  debate  Senator  Stone,  of  Ifbrth  Oarellna.  aaM: 
"Me  vet  can  I  subaorlbe  to  the  opinion  tbat  Judfsa  bava  tba 
power  to  dedara  a  law  nuU  and  void.  Never  oan  I  baUeva  tba 
Judidary  paramount  to  both  branebaa  of  Onngrsai.  If  It  la.  I  have 
yet  to  learn  of  It.  Tbars  la  then  an  end  to  laglalatton.  A  knava 
or  a  fod  can  make  void  your  beat  aixl  moat  wliolaaiaiia  lawa." 

Be  eootendad  tbat  If  the  Court  bdlevad  a  law  unoonsutvtloaal. 
It  waa  not  bound  to  anseuta  It  but  bad  no  powar  to  dadara  It  nuU 
and  void.    *Tbat  power  rests  alone  with  Oongrsaa",  be  added. 

joKjr  waaCTHTj.  anwm 

But  the  flght  had  been  begun  even  bafors  tbat.  Aa  all  sttidenta 
of  eonstltuUozud  history  know.  Jamas  Madlaon  bad  unsuccaasfully 
tried  fotur  times  to  In^«ft  Into  tbe  Constltutton  this  prooodtlon 
and  bad  each  time  been  badly  beaten.  Tet  John  MaranaH,  an 
avowed  dlsdple  of  Hamilton,  knowing  all  thla,  knowing,  too.  tbat 
there  was  no  power  above  the  Stiprema  Court  to  "balanoa"  bis 
acta,  after  Waablngton's  death,  ddiberatcly  fildicd  It  from  the 
ashcan  of  tba  Constlttitlonal  Convention.  And  It  vaa  liarsball 
who  infuaad  Into  private  and  public  contracts  iiKb  aanctlty  tbat. 
for  example,  dtles  cannot  break  long-term  leasee  wtUch  erooAcad 
offldala  gave  bribing  laasora  to  valuable  waterfronta. 

Beverldge  made  a  bero  of  blm.  yet  even  tbat  Idollaing  biographer 


"Ifarahall's  eoonomlc  and  poUtleal  views,  formed  as  a  young 
man,  had  been  strengthened  by  every  event  tbat  had  slnoe  oc- 
curred imtll.  In  bla  abc^-fiftb  year,  tboae  early  Idaaa  bad  baooma ' 
convictions  so  deep  as  to  pervade  his  very  being.  Tba  aacradnaM 
of  contract,  the  stability  of  institutions,  and.  above  aU.  national- 
ism in  govenunent.  were,  to  John  MardiaU.  arttdea  of  a  creed  aa 
holy  as  any  tbat  av«r  Inaplred  a  rabgloua  antbTWlaat " 

Whether  his  dedaloaa  were  good  or  bad.  wbara  la  tba  flaunted 
and  exalted  impartiality,  tbe  Indapendenee  from  part  tea  ii  lilp. 
which  the  Toryistle  oratora  of  our  day  would  bave  ua  bdleve 
dominated  his  mind?  Paraphrase  tbat  paragraph  and  It  will  fit 
the  five  judges  who  bave  oonslstently  blocked  New  Deal  Ifiglsia 
tion.  No  wonder  tbe  property  Interesta  of  Amerloa  bave  made  a 
veritable  fetlah  of  John  Maraball's  nana.  Nor  Is  It 
that  the  pronauTMiemento  of  Ifaiehall,  wltb  tbatr  cooatant 
pious  repetition  In  tbe  deeadee  tbat  followed,  are  now  frequently 
believed  to  bave  bad  an  tmmamlate  ooneeptkm.  It  la  time  tbat 
we  wipe  the  duat  from  truth  and  get  a  clearer  vtsloa.  Tliate  are 
such  things  aa  raatlonal  sins,  and  we  know  tbat  tba  alna  of  yontb 
do  ixyt  sometlmaa  bring  bodUy  pain  untu  yeara  afterward. 

TH>  ooMSTrrunox  wab  coirm0O8aBn.T  aTTAcxBt 

Tltere  are  tboee,  too,  who  would  bave  us  believe  that  our  Con- 
stitution, like  the  decalog.  waa  a  revealed  instrument.  ad(4>t«d 
by  an  Inspired  people.  Ixutead  of  the  usual  logroUlng.  pobtlcal 
wire-pulling,  and  vote-purchasing  methods.  TO  glance  badi  at 
the  orlglna  la.  then,  not  out  of  place.  It  hurta  ao  man  now  and 
then  to  ba  reminded  bow  eevere  were  the  laboring  palna  of  bis 
mother. 

When  the  matter  of  adoption  of  tba  Coostltutlan  waa  before 
the  Virginia  Legislature,  Patrick  Henry,  perhapa  the  greatest  advo* 
cate  of  human  liberty  m  America,  ahouted:  "I  look  on  tbat  p^Mr 
aa  the  most  fatal  plan  that  could  poaslble  be  oonodved  to  en- 
slave a  free    peofde." 

Said  Thomas  Walt  In  Ifaasachuaetta:  "Tbe  vaat  continent  at 
America  caimot  long  be  subjected  to  a  democracy  If  oonaoUdatod 
into  (me  government — you  mlg^t  aa  wdl  attempt  to  rule  bdl  by 
prayer."  Another  speaker  In  the  aame  convention  opposed  tba 
adoption  becatiae  "under  such  a  diabolical  institution  a  ftplat  or 
an  infldd  was  as  dlglble  to  publle  ofllce  aa  a  Christian."  It 
was  later  admitted  that  votes  in  the  Masse  chusiittB  convention 
were  purchaeed  with  New  Tork  money  in  order  to  secure  adopCloa 
(vol.  I,  Beverldge'a  Marshall,  p.  SM) .  Much  more  oould  be  written 
on  this  topic. 

CBAHT  "mou  nun.  matf 


In  tbe  face  of  such  history  how  can  we  be  overly  Imprtsaad  by 
the  blind  veneration  of  such  nten  as  Llppman  and  Hooverf  Ncr 
should  we  be  alarmed  when  these  same  winsome  gmtleaien  abrlaK 
"Wolf!  Wdf I"  in  their  editorials  and  speeches,  and  cry  out  that 
our  liberties  are  at  stake.  One  need  but  read  Sydney  Smltb'a 
Falladea  of  Antl-Beformers  to  appreciate  the  sad  drdlary  of  tbeaa 
qieakers  of  reaction  who,  in  effect,  say:  Tf  you  attack  ua.  If  you 
attack  great  wealth,  you  attack  your  own  Ubertlea." 

coanazioiai  Autaa  wrm  mcrt  rsaaaaa 


Since  the  days  of  those  adopting  oonventkma 
extended  herself  to  the  n»UliH;>lnea  and  to  tbe  northern  llghta. 
stage  coaches  bave  changed  Into  China  dippera,  flalla  bave  pMsad 
to  combined  harvesters.  q>limlng  wbeds  to  maatfve  faetorlea, 
tallow  candles  to  electric  area,  yet  m  Amertea.  trudging  along  wttb 
the  same  old  notions  of  law  and  ancient  Englldi  "preoedenta,  we 
find  ourselves  still  fighting  that  aame  old  battle  tba  question 
whether  the  Constitution  should  be  tnteipretad  In  tbe  terms  of 
prc4>erty  rl^ta  cr  in  tbe  terms  of  htmian  r^ta.  Sbimberlnc  more 
or  less  qtUetly  in  the  seven  deoadea  since  the  Baandpatlon  Proc- 
lamation, we  are  awakening  more  and  more  to  the  reallratlon  that 
there  Is  some  truth  in  the  rumored  statement  of  the  Engl  lab 
ci4;>itallBt  who  Is  said  to  bave  told  tbe  Mew  Toek  money  ebangers 
of  '63  not  to  worry  about  flrmndal  loaaes  tn  tba  freedom  of  alavea 
for  be  would  show  them  how  to  numage  money  ao  aa  to  analave 
all  the  people  In  America,  twth  white  and  Uack.  One  need  only 
to  read  Otber  Pecq;>les'  Money  (Brandela)  and  atmflar  books  to 
reallae  how  tfurp  and  faralg^tad  tboae  diadpiaa  of  '  ~ 
bave  been. 
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And  irt^m  rnmrte*  In  tb*  nam»  off  ^"o^mmmunA  •»«  to  the 
!!««»•  Q(  nauiuuim  UocomM  »  rival  of  ttao  Oovvmment  to  power 
ud  «sti£rwtMn  It  thrMtons  to  bcoomo  an  lntem»tUnial  ojcr- 
lotd.  tft  li  blgb  tlmo  todaod  tb«t  wo  tako  our  tieortocs  ana  roxuM 
loBflor  to  bo  lunod  by  tbo  dulcet  toIcco  and  gradow  oratory  a 

^■Urwd  Tlgllaneo  to  tbo  prloo  of  llbortT'.  Mid  one  V^^ot. 
•Tvraanv.  like  boll,  to  not  eaaUy  conquerod-.  aald  another.  Tboee 
^a&^mra^bbioflered  at  VaUey>nrge  ahook  off  the  tyranny 
of  kliMs:  the  tyranny  of  money-lorde.  a  more  cunntog  enemy,  u 
■till  hanging  o»«r  ua  like  the  prorerMal  sword  of  Damodea. 
cowaaafATMM  xa  aibooaiit 

And  that  danger  to  all  the  more  subtle  when  we  realise  that  to 
these  Tsan  since  Patrick  Henry,  thwe  haTe  grown  up  to  America 
Buch  itrrm*^»**^*t  Muto  as  Ban-,  who  believe  that  the  resources 
of  the  earth  aie  the  trusteeship  of  a  faroted  lew;  who  have 
nniachcrt  thto  doctrine  among  their  pll^ale  followers,  have  endeav- 
wed  to  bnplant  It  into  the  minds  of  our  school  children,  ^d 
have  as  we  know.  Infused  it  toto  the  sancta  of  our  courts.  All  the 
more  fi*»^*wg  to  It  then  when  we  recall  thoae  words  of  a  states- 
man of  80  years  ago:  ^      .    <.       .     *%.^ 

-Ibe  interests  have  retreated  tato  our  courts.  Beaten  to  the 
tagislatures.  councils,  and  executive  offices,  they  are  going  to  make 
their  last  stand  behind  the  Judiciary." 

Mo  wonder  the  anti-reformers  worship  the  name  or  Aiezanaer 
iy«».iito«  who.  in  the  Constitutional  ConvenU<m.  advocated  life 
tenxircs.  not  only  for  the  Judiciary,  but  also  for  Senators  and  even 
the  PresldentI  ^^   

IBOL*ntT  or  ACB-CI«  nOBOOnfTB  IB  BSXNO  PUMUrUBSD 

-^Xnd^eo  the  light  goes  on.  Always,  it  seems,  we  must  have  war 
imwMjn  tbe^  worshipers  of  the  golden  calf  and  thoee  who  love 
their  feUow  men.  Today  we  find  a  humanitarian  President  beset 
by  cttes  from  ip"""*^  of  men — millions  <rf  unemployed,  minions 
of  underfed.  millioBs  of  farmers,  millions  of  UtUe  children.  aU 
cmxht  to  graed'a  mercitoss  ptocera.  all  crying  out  for  help.  Tet 
be  stands  belplam  as  loi«  as  tboae  Tory  interesU  are  intrenched 
in  our  judiciary.  No  honest  and  informed  patriot  will  deny  that 
those  intenaU  are  not  so  totrenehed— even  though  he  believes 
that  they  have  slipped  to  so  subtly  that  even  the  Court  itself  to 
1^0%  Mvare  of  their  estotenoe.  Who  cannot  divine  long  beforehand 
the  immediate  reactka  of  osrtain  Judges  who  have  been  eebooled 
uxHiar  corpwate  !"«hi—m^  until  they  are  blind  to  all  else?  Who 
but  can  ivedlet  thslr  stand  if  even  a  mere  wi^  of  law  can  be 
found  to  aid  them?  What  lawyer  but  knows  that  to  nearly  every 
case  that  now  i«ach«  the  hi^ier  courts,  at  least  some  small  prece- 
dent can  be  found  to  sustain  any  dsctoton  the  court  may  decide 
to  BoakeY  

What  lawyer  of  totrillgenee  and  experience  but  knowa.  down 
deep  to  hto  seoiet  soul,  that  the  flaunted  infalllbiUty  of  Justice  to 
too  often  merdy  neoup«1«»g  wordst  What  man  but  knows  that 
If  the  right  of  private  owM«ahlp  of  utlllttaa  were  abollshfid.  there 
would  not  pow  be  the  farfltmg  dtoetMalons  or  extensive  propa- 
ganda flg1^tn^fc  the  Prsstdenfa  propoeal?  What  student  of  history 
but  know*  that  our  founding  fathers  never  dreamed  that  to  a 
emtuiy  and  a  half  {voperty  rights  would  become  so  extensive  in 
America  that  they  would  challenge  every  Interf exence  by  the 
OOTcrament;  that  our  courts  would  hold  it  constitutional  for  the 
Ooveniaent  gen«ously  to  sulisldlae  shiiqting  and  prodigally  to 
^QSMto  tfwww—  grants  to  rallroada.  but  would  hold  it  unconstl- 
tutlOBal  It  it  attempted  to  sutoeldiae  starving  farmers,  suffioent 
to  keep  them  from  the  poorbouse? 

And  *>»«■  leads  to  the  condualon  that  it  to  time  that  we  make  a 
^H,^frn^f«^  iigtween  civil  Uberty  directed  to  social  weU-belng^  for 
vhleb  our  forefathers  fought  at  Yorktown.  and  Uberty  of  prop- 

afor  wtatoh  they  did  not  fight.    And  it  should  be  needlees  to 
that  mkOi  eiva  Uberty  doea  not  indude  the  piratical  rugged 
tndlvldualtom  of  wblch  we  have  heard  ao  much  of  late 
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Why  to  It  that  the  opposition  deato  to  so  many  half  truths? 
lb  pcwfent  the  courts  from  dominating  our  legtolative  bodies  to 
ilaijiiinns  to  Uberty,  they  cry.  Yet  they  know  that  only  to  the 
Ubtted  Statea  to  the  Judidary  aUowed  to  veto  legtolatlon  and  nul- 
lify It.  They  know  that  there  to  not  one  word  to  the  Constitution 
giving  audi  a  rlghl  ^.  ^         

Xbey  know  that  the  Jodldary  to  Bigland.  upon  which  our  own 
waa  patterned,  baa  no  such  power.  They  know  that  behtort  every 
act  of  a  President  or  Congress  th«e  are  the  peopte  to  balance  every 
Uospt  step,  provldtog  we  do  not  permit  them  to  starve  xintu  they 
nm  wild  ilka  sanseolottea. 

WHO  am  WKAT  coivTBOi.  THx  VBOoua.  comcn  WOWf 

What  poor  man  ever  gets  hto  ease  toto  the  Uhited  States  Supreme 
Court,  tmtoas  he  to  backed  by  some  big  carp<vation?  Who  to  it 
that  trlca  to  iastlU  into  the  minds  of  our  dtiaens  the  same  pious 
awa  of  courts  which  they  have  to  solemn  cathedrals?  Outside  of 
our  Army  and  Mavy.  our  Judgea  are  the  only  offidato  who  wear  a 
uniform.  Who  to  it  that  applauds  the  wearing  of  thto  last  reUo 
of  royalty,  thto  amng  of  Kn^toh  Judgea.  these  robca  of  the  andent 
hlBh  prlesta?  Who  to  it  that  cheers  each  new  precedent  that 
whltUes  down  the  power  of  the  majority  of  the  pecqlle?  Who  tolt 
%w^t  atts  silent  ^rtien  corporations  pack  the  courts,  as  O.  P.  Con- 
Bflily  proved  away  ttuA  to  1913,  and  yet  raises  the  howl  of  a  dlsap- 
potatad  wolf  when  the  President  proposes  to  add  enough  disinter- 
Sed  "*T"  to  make  justice  more  sympathetic  to  the  common  weal? 
Who  to  it  that  baa  sown  seeds  of  tbat  strange  phlloeophy  that  wa 
~  a  lasctlfwiarj  Judiciary  in  order  to  save  the  people  from  thetr 


greatest  enemy— themselves?  What  riiadows  lurk  behind  tha  sweat 
oratory  of  so  many  college  presidents,  deans  of  tow  schools,  cor- 
poration Uwyers.  and  others  who.  If  at  all  fair  to  their  secret  soula» 
know  tbe  truth  of  the  above,  yet  repeat  thoee  words  dear  to  privi- 
lege: "Retain  the  Independence  of  the  Judiciary",  while  the  qMCter 
of  greed,  using  the  lash  of  htmger,  enslaves  millions  In  industrial 
rh»«"»  and  thrusts  the  hands  of  children  into  the  cogwheeto  of 

profit?  

Toans  rxA>  thb  bxss  or  pxtblic  powsa  sormcxirr 

That  to  not  mere  rhetoric.  Every  honest  man  knows  how 
lamentably  true  it  to.  Then  why  all  these  oid-tlme  platitudes? 
Why  thto  vldous  attack  upon  the  President  who  to  fighting  the 
■^n*  old  fight  that  every  liberal  president  has  fought  since  Jef- 
ferson's Inaugural?  Why  to  It  that  each  of  thoee  presldenU.  each 
In  hto  day,  has  been  outrageoiisly  condemned  and  maligned  by 
Tories— Lincoln  perhaps  worst  of  aU?  Back  In  the  shadows,  what 
to  the  big  Issue,  who  are  the  lagoes  who  tiptoe  back  and  forth 
behind  the  scenes  today?  On  whose  toes  is  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
treading?  What  big  Interest  knows  that  the  Supreme  Court  to 
the  only  shield,  or  at  least  the  last  shield,  upon  which  It  can 
rely  to  defeat  the  admlnlstraUon's  power  program?  ...     . 

Of  aU  things  that  insure  comfort  and  the  blessings  of  Uberty 
to  our  citizens  electricity  and  electric  power  stands  uppermost. 
Ten  years  ago  a  New  York  engineer  estimated  that  It  would  re- 
quire 900  slaves  for  each  Inhabitant  of  the  United  States  in  order 
to  replace  electrldty.  It  would  doubtlessly  take  a  thousand  such 
stoves  today.  Twenty-five  years  hence  it  wUl  probably  t^  many 
times  more.  Electricity  to  fast  becoming  as  important  to  our 
daily  comfort  as  water  and  air.  Here  then  is  the  tremendous  Iwue 
of  the  moment!  It  to  needless  to  point  out  how  deeply  ente«iched 
are  the  private  power  Interests.  The  Supreme  Court  to  their  last 
refuge.  To  shackle  the  people  Indefinitely  all  they  need  are  the 
five  old  men  who  have  already  vetoed  so  much  legislation!  No 
wonder  a  virile  President  puts  on  hto  war  paintl 

And  what  If  the  President  assigns  hto  reasons  to  old  age  ? 
What  is  old  age?  The  above  excerpt  from  Beverldge  Indicates 
that  John  MarshaU  was  old  at  65.  Yet  In  hto  day  there  were 
no  electric-power  interests,  no  coal  barons,  no  railroads,  no  oU 
interests,  no  international  bankers  In  America.  God  save  us  now 
If  there  had  been. 

WHAT  IS  "OLD  AGK^  T 

But  What  to  "old  age"?  Is  It  years  or  senllltyt  In  dtolntereajed 
oatnotlsm.  Holmes  was  young  at  90;  Brandeto  at  81;  yet  in  that 
i^pect  there  have  been  Judges  that  were  senile  at  50.  In  love  of 
humanity  and  faith  In  democracy,  there  are  many  lawyere  today 
who  are  decrepit  at  35.  Schooled  under  the  tutelage  of  patrician 
minds,  corporate  Influence,  and  dusty  precedents,  too  many  of 
them  are  already  to  their  dotage.  Sad  it  to  that  so  many  col- 
leee  men  of  today,  immersed  in  the  psychology  of  the  rich  and 
of  would-be  royalty,  mesmerized  by  avarice,  are.  even  In  their 
early  forties,  rheimiatlc  with  the  senUity  of  self-toterest.  How 
they  sneer  at  thoee  who  would  do  public  service  at  a  pittance. 

It  to  therefore  true  that  senility  cannot  be  measured  by  years, 
yet  that  to  the  only  general  measurement  we  have.  It  to  a  poor 
yardstick  but  It  seems  the  only  one  until  science  can  devise  a 
better  There  to  yet  no  scientific  method  of  meastirlng  senUlty  of 
temperament.  senUlty  of  vision,  of  disinterested  patriotism,  or  of 
love  of  feUow  men— or  even  senility  of  the  open  mind.  Strange 
Indeed  to  It  that  the  opposition  rush  to  names  Uke  Holmes  and 
Brandeto  as  examples  of  what  Judges  should  be — two  men  who 
have  ever  shut  their  chamber  doors  to  self-interest  and  private 
greed  and  have  retained  open  minds  as  weU  as  mental  vigor. 
Today  the  torles  are  praising  these  two  men  as  never  before,  even 
thoiish  they  used  every  poalble  scheme  to  keep  Brandeto  off  the 
beni^  Then,  why  do  they  condemn  the  President  so  loudly 
because  he  wants  to  put  more  such  men  on  the  bench?  Would 
Rooeevelt  ask  for  thto  power  If  we  had  a  bench  full  of  men  like 
Justice  Holmes?  If  our  lower  Federal  courts  had  men  of  the 
same  caliber?  ,       ,_ 

We  have  known  many  county  Judges  who  were  scrupulously 
careful  not  to  sit  on  any  case  in  which  directly  or  indirectly  toey 
had  ever  enjoyed  the  sUghtest  interest.  The  htotory  of  our  Fed- 
eral bench  does  not  always  reach  that  high  standard. 

Said  Thomas  Paine  In  The  Crtoto:  

•To  argue  with  a  man  who  has  renounced  the  use  and  authorlTy 
of  reason  and  whose  philosophy  consists  in  holding  htmianlty  to 
contempt,  to  like  administering  medictoe  to  the  dead  or  endeavor- 
ing to  convert  an  atheist  by  Scripture. 

"Wisdom  to  not  the  purchase  of  a  day. 

"It  to  foUy  to  argue  against  determined  hardness:  eloquence  may 
strike  the  ear,  and  the  language  of  sorrow  draw  forth  the  te^  <rf 
compassion,  but  nothing  can  reach  the  heart  that  to  steeled  with 
prejudice." 

"TTNSTBANGLX"    THX    CONSTrTDTIOK 

The  basic  phUosophy  of  our  Constitution  to  to  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  Uberty.  not  to  property,  but  to  the  people  and  their  pos- 
terity LuUed  to  the  lap  of  domesUc  tranquilUty.  busy  cuUlng 
paths  through  forest  and  wUdemeas,  tUllng  the  virgin  soU.  busy 
With  making  a  UvUig  after  fighting  for  freedom,  our  fathers  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century  napped  while  Jcbn  Marshall  and  othera 
began  quleUy  to  erect  precedent  after  precedent  \mtU  now  thoee 
precedents  almost  hide  the  sacred  vessel  In  the  h(dy  of  hoUes— 
all  placed  one  upon  the  other  in  the  name  of  the  Constitution. 
And  now  even  men  who  should  knorv  better,  assume  that  thoee 
pronouncements  are  part  of  the  Constitution.  Too  long— too  long 
in  America  have  we  been  making  commercialism  a  counterjMrt  of 
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I>oeameiit8  for  D^ository  Iibrarie»— Tlie  Need  for 
Certain  Amendmeiit  to  the  Lowe  i>*iy««g  to  tlie 
Distributioii  of   DoctuBents   to   Depository   Li- 


EXTENSION  OF  REBIARKS 
HON.  ROSS  A.  COLLINS 

OP  mssissipn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thxndav.  Marth  11. 1$37 

"Ur.  OOUJNS.  Mr.  Bpettser,  ftom  ttie  vigoroiis  discivatoii 
about  United  States  pabUc  documents  at  the  animal  con- 
f  eraices  of  the  Amnican  library  Afiaociafion  during  tbe  past 
4  years,  it  is  apparent  that  there  are  some  obvious  defects 
In  the  laws  at  preamt  goveminff  the  distribotion  to  deposi- 
tory libraries. 

Under  a  proviso  first  elEecttve  in  1923,  no  part  of  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  oOoe  of  the  Buperiukendent  of  Docu- 
ments may  be  used  to  supply  any  do^pments  not  requested 
by  the  depositories.  About  lOD  out  of  500  depositories  exer- 
cise the  right  to  xeouest  all  ptdaUcaticms  available  for  distri- 
bution. Even  these  hundred  libraries  situated  in  aH  parts 
of  the  united  States  are  not  entitled  to  receive  certain 
classes  of  documents*  frhich,  in  the  public  interest,  should 
be  more  readEIy  aooessible. 

First  of  all,  pobiie  UUa  and  rewohattons  are  not  available 
for  depodtory  distribution.  In  view  of  the  increasing  inter- 
est In  current  Ifglrtatlnn.  it  would  seem  hlsiily  desirable  tbaX 
a  number  of  flies  of  these  bills  should  be  maintained  else- 
vhfupe  than  in  Washington.  D.  C.  and  be  more  accessible  to 
the  pe<H>le  of  the  various  regions.  At  ix«sent  there  is  al- 
most no  way  of  checBng  up  references  to  the  text  of  bills  in 
the  vohBQBs  of  the  rVwctrffSTomi.  Biooao  except  hf  writing 
to  Washington  and  finding  that  in  many  instances  copies  of 
the  bills  are  no  longer  available.  And  it  is  a  tedious  prpcess 
to  secure  photostat  copies  firom  one  of  the  files  in  wit^- 
ington. 

Even  more  Important  ttian  the  bffls  are  the  eoounittee 
hearings  wAAidi  llkewlse  are  not  available  for  depository 
distribution.  Tb  imderstand  the  sections  of  many  enact- 
ments, it  Is  neoeosary  to  have  the  text  of  the  hnarlngs 
Indeed,  ttte  heartncs  are  often  filed  with  rtsammAr.  and 
technical  information  not  readily  available  in  any  other 
printed  source. 

From  time  to  time  legislative  matters  of  general  intenst 
are  hendird  In  private  bills  and  In  almple  and  concurrent 
resolutions.  Reports  from  the  oonmtttaai  on  then  private 
bills  and  oo  simple  and  coacurient  resrtutlons  are  Kkewbe 
not  available  for  depository  dfrtrlbution  Our  attention 
should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  reports  on  sudi  natters 
of  general  interest  •■  those  on  the  Mcrro  CmtOe  and  Mohawk 
investlgatloDs  (S.  Rept  T7S.  74th  Going..  Ist  sess.).  on  the 
aetlittiM  and  QperatioiM  of  the  Federal  Ftem  Board  (&  Rept. 
14M,  74tii  Oeqr..  1st  sess.).  and  on  the  Investigatton  of  Nasi 
and  other  p^'i^fi"***  (H.  Rept.  158.  74th  Cong..  Ist  sess.) 
are  classified  as  private  reports  not  furnished  to  the  SupeHn- 
tendent  of  Dprumfnts  for  dlstrilNition  to  even  those  deposi- 
tory MbvaHea  nqaeettag  oB  downmts. 

ntrCher.  !t  seems  odd  that  there  be  a  limitation  of  three 
copies  on  the  Senate  and  House  Journals  to  be  furnished 
to  tha  depoattorlaB  in  any  one  State;  Tbe  Jounals  should 
be  at  tredy  available  for  sdeetion  as  the 


Vtom  tine  to  tima  Qwre  seemt  to  be  an  Increasing  nnm- 
ef  rather  important  *VwtHiwnfai  and  maps  printed  er 
vtyniitutbea  tisewlme  than  at  the  Oovemment 
FMntlng  CMBoe.  Despite  tbe  fact  fbat  an  these  are  now 
being  Ustedregnlariy  hi  the  Monthly  Catalog  of  Public  Docu-  I 


I  OMMtiim^  no  praffiteti  of  the  iMf 
that  the  raOant  tiaaam  of  inch  material  tfiaU  Ukewte  be 
niadt  Mottabielor  the  eskotton  hy  dBpoiitory  UknriM; 

It  li  to  the  pabMo  bHiiest  to  have  aS  elaans  ef  ttasse 
documents  mentioned  node  available  for  selection  by  de- 
pository libraries,  and  a  bill  is  being  Introduced  to 
the  situation. 


Tho  CoBotitvtioii  oad  the  SopresM  Govt 

EXraiNSION  OF  REBCAEKS 
HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

or  mMMaaoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

rtarsdar  irarDll  U,  lUf 


AXTBOM   BT  BOM.   JOHN  O. 


lir.  KNUTBON .  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to 
my  remarks  in  the  Raceae.  I  taehide  (he  feOowtaf 
ment  by  the  gmtleman  tram  OaSfomia  (Mr.  MoGaoaarrl 
appearing  in  the  Loa  Angetea  COallf.)  Tton  of  Moreli  T, 
U37: 

fPtam  tiM  Los  ABgelee  (Oidir.)  TOam  ef  Mm.  T.  IftT] 
ueOsQuusT  WiBm  AouuHsr  8aumii«  Cannrranam- 
nr  OouKT  PtJK  Manr  Puor 
By  jQHjf  a.  linflso4rrr 

■MM  of  tte  Hattod  OtaSH  I  wmk  tm.  xvaalpt  cT  IttMallr  BaMttate«C 
letten  and  telegreini  inquiring  ••  to  my  atanO  aa  a  Mmbar  «C 
Oongreae  oo  the  propoaal  e(  the  PiaeiiliiiH  of  tbe  United  Otataa  to 
add  alx  naw  zMnkara  of  kla  owa  aelactton  to  tba  jMnaaaal  a(  tba 
Suptenia  Court  and  tbna  to  makia  otar  tba  <— *yfrTrtAn  and  long- 
irtamllng  statna  o(  tha  Judldary  tanadx  of  tba 

WItb  my  Umltad  oAaa  f area  It  taaa  bean  inmnartbTa  t 
aaeb  ixiriaHwndaDt  paKaonaOy.    I  am  ttaarafbca  taking 
of  my  poaibon  aa  a  mamber  of  tba  Tlmaa  staC  to 
general  repiy. 

Bk  caae  tbat  M  icadv  of  tte  Vmm  wtabm  to 
ment  fortbar.  let  ma  aiv  at  tbe  oatmt  tbat  I  am 
imaltBnUtr^nPBBMI  to  tba  PimlUMil'a  yi  iijnaal.    Bat  If 

I  herewttb  give  tbam  aa  briaOy  aa  It  la  poaitbla  for  aw  to'^u 

Let  me  aay  at  tba  oatoet  tbatt  I  aoaaidar  It  o(  aa 
wbait  tba  FraaldBait'a  amtivea  may  ba  to  -**^*rg  a 

bae  rouaed  tbe  oourtiy  to  a  atato  «< 

taapa  alnoa  tba  aaceaelon  o(  tba  Ooanf edarato  Btotaa  Oram  tba  Pbian. 


It  Is  not  a  qncatlm  Of  aay  maB%  ptoHSMl  weflTe  or  ooovletkB. 
but.  on  tbe  oontnoy,  a  qoeatton  aoMy  o(  tbe  pmaia  lalkm  «C  oar 
American  qrstem  of  govarnment  M  aat  vp  under  tba  Oonatttotion 
and  by  wbleb  tta  bBiHiitoar  goawnawat  baa  bem  operated  for  tba 
last  century  and  a  balf . 

It  Is  a  question  aa  to  wbetber  the  exeeutlTe  department  of  tha 
Oovemment  shall  tovada  botb  tba  lagtriatlva«»d  lodletary  braaobaa 
of  the  Oovemmant  aad  tbna  aenp  tba  Oouatltutiop.  maTa  aU 
It  Is.  and  nothing  elaa. 


It  Is  of  no  laiportaaca  tbat  ftaaidsnt  Booasvdt  baa 
aa  being  tha  vtettm  «(  a  gratoafoaly  aaagpnlad  ago,  tbat  ba  la 
Impattmt  and  tototacaat  of  opposition,  or  tbat  ba  ataeanly  ba- 
Uavea  ba  CMi  by  btaown  aln^  and  individual  Ideaa 

the  Suprama  Ooort  and  tqtoa  aU  dUi 

have  had  and  wlU  have  no  welgbt  otth  ma  to  tba  rterlalBM  to  ( 

bla  propoml  vltb  at  laaat  sny  own  ona  vote  In 


If  It  waw  that  I  atoad  tn  need  of 

arationa,  all  I  voold  aaad  to  do  toto  tak*  to  baart 
statement  of  tha  lint  Freald^t.    Waabingtoo  said  tbat 
of  cpmyiai'liiiiiiiit  taiwla  to  ooaaoodato  tba  powam  oa  all  1 
menta  (of  tbe  OovanmaBt)  fa  ooa,  yd  ttwa  to  cvaati 
tbe  form  of  go^^anuBant,  a  rsal  OsmMMBB.** 

A  Just  eattmato  of  tha*  tova  of  powar.  aad  pinaiami  to 
wblcb  pndoBlnailas  to  Iha  buaaaa  baavt^  la  auflclMrt  to 
«f  tbe  truUi  of  tbto  poMften. 

WAT  fOB  ajaaauiMiii 
The  iMitaaslty  of  laiilgiwl  diaeks  in  tbi 
by  dlvMliw  aad  dl8trlbatta«  It  Into 
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of  Um  pHkUe  veal  aialiift  to- 
'  hf  asparttiMnta  andent  and 

HQBtFT  MBtf   ufxy*   OUT  OWtk 

1»mmaMmmgfmtotam»a*»1^tf^ 

a(  tb*  PMOtai  tiM  tfMsrflMitMm  or  morttflraBim 

bo  m  MV  pTttni'^'  wrang.  letlt  bo 

It  In  tho  wij  vliteli  tbo  Oonstltatlon 

TO 

tboi«|i  IM  von  ■pf^^*^^  ot  this  preo- 

«nt  bour'of  "crtoio— -lot  thero  bo  no  ehango  by  «i«P?*»««^  '«» 
though  tblo.  in  oao  Iwofnro.  moy  bo  tbo  bMtronnt  «<  lood^u 
tbo  awtomory  voopon  bj  wbteh  firoo  govonimeoto  are  dootroTed. 
AU  this  from  him  who  eorvod  our  Nation  with  his  unccmquer- 
ablo  sword  and  wbo  oft«rwaxd  bold  tbo  Watlon  together  by  his 
wiodom  and  boeauso  of  the  trust  of  bis  eountrymen  In  his  integ- 
ilty.  8a^  for  Waahlngton  tboro  would  neror  have  been  a  United 
Statoo  of  AnKlea.  ZgUidly  aoo^pt  blm  tor  ay  own  guidance. 

yOO  MUCH  MVWM 

Then  If  I  aboifld  doolro  to  bo  guided  by  an  opinion  of  a  col- 
lOMiw  stMInc  wtth  aao  in  the  Oongroos  now.  X  woUld  weigh  caro- 
tww  the  smemoni  by  the  honorable  Saxctl  B.  TwrnxtxtLL.  Dem- 
oowL  of  Indiana.  wlMc  voaktag  on  the  Pnsldent's  proposal  In  a 
pubUe  addroos.  said  **lt  is  too  much  power  for  a  good  man  to  ask, 
1  too  muoh  for  a  bad  man  to  have."  ^  _  ^ 

the  powon  already  granted  Fitdont  BoaoerOHby  tho 
functioning  since  the  time  he  was  first  inaugurated. 
116  snob  powocs  have  Ofor  boon  granted  to  any  Fraoldsnt  preceding 
aor  no  any  sneli  powers  iiiir-*"*  by  any  king  or  potentate, 
,  or  dietetar  in  any  other  aatlan  la  the  wortd. 


00  tnttj  •! 

pear  to  hav 


i 


and  bamrondently  ip^tod  Mr.  Boosofftft 

to  ^vo  resulted  mosOy  In  the  creation  of  a 

of  any  by  wbitb,  tbo  country  has  ever  been 

A  nattaml  debt  that  Is  oonatanUy  increasing. 

while  no  oao  oaa  deny,  or  caxoo  to  doi»,  that  much  of  the 

kted  to  xoUofo  haaMkB  distress  and  misery  and  to  stop 

of  an  tuqvooodontod  economlo  doprosskm.  the 

ttwt  tbs  debt  to  growtaf  over  greater  and  greater. 

dn  mrnnfr'f^  nwst  pay.  oven  though  it  shall 

to  tax  tbo  roof  over  tte  head  of  the  poorest 

of  tbo  ««-^«--- 

Mr  own  eaoTletlaBS  as  a  Ufb-loaf  stodont  of  the  history  of  orar 
oocmtry.  tad  taoot  portleulaxty  now  la  the  reaUsa^n  of  my  re- 
nauSimfm  a  MOmber  of  the  Ooi«reBe  of  the  ^United  States. 
no  tbt  tb&n  mat  Isod  me  to  oppoee  the  propooal  to  remake 
Sa  SmfMW  Ckmrt.  W  mixst  eltber  keep  each  deportment  of 
the  Oovorament  ao  oet  forth  la  the  Ooootttutton  s^arate  and 
uart.  tbo  ooe  from  tbo  other,  or  scn^  the  Constitution  altogether. 
lit  mo  bo  permitted  to  say  In  ooaduslon  that  I  hare  no  fear 
win  ofor  bo  braugbt  to  rsolioattnti  Ify  oplnfem 
Is  that  tt  win  never  bo  adopted.  Tlio 
are  not  yot  of  tbo  mind  to  abandon  a 
«hleb  wao  beogbt  at  tbo  prtoe  of  bloody 
of  Tannr  nrge.  If  any  departmoat  of 
la  to  be  rafOrmed  and  BWdo  over,  tt  wfU  be 
advlBOd.  namely,  by  aa  amendment  to  tiao 
to  tba  people  for  approvaL 


IN 


DoBOcracy^  Last  Stand 
ETFENSIOK  OF  RElfARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  GRAY 

OP  PBOfBTLYAlflA 

THS  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSEMTATIVES 
nmndatf,  Mmth  11, 1937 


or  BOR.  JQggHffltAT.  OF 

rsai  *^*««»TA  cxMnrnr  (pa.)  fqmdma 

IBIDAT.  MABCB  6.  1987 


Mr. 


ORAT  of  Paumlvasia.    Mr.  8peaker.  under  the  left?e 
ay  TCouurks  in  the  Rwou,  I  Indade  tbe  flowing 
fnin  Ml  addren  ddtveivd  ky  ne  bef oio 
Camtarte  Oountr,  Pa«  FMd»j»  March  5. 1997: 


_  bo  oonslderod  la  the 

wo  aio  rtMlIng  wtth  aa  hletorie  document. 

jbo  ooloalBBd  *"M**«<*  came  here  not  for 

oini  aad  loUgtouo  Ubsrtf .    Tboy  endured  hard- 

-*  -"ivfeeni  haotUo  aavi^ei*  aad  the  ravacao  of 

Tbey  waatod  abovo  an  eloo  to  get  away 

of  kmia.  mink  and  maatonu  from  arbitrary 


Ih  tbo  Dedaratlon  of  Independence  of  July  4,  1776,  one  of  the 
roaoims  set  forth  for  revolting  from  Kngland  was  that  the  king  had 
"Ulioli  m  liMl  the  administration  of  Justice  by  refusing  his  assent 
to  laws  for  establishing  Judiciary  powers.  He  has  made  Judgeo 
dopendeat  oa  his  will  alone,  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the 
amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries."  One  of  the  very  founda- 
tioas  of  tbe  Ai»««rt«>^n  system  of  goverxunent  was  an  independent 
judldary;  Judges  who  were  not  to  be  responsible  to  anybody  or 
aaythlag  but  the  Constitution  itself. 

In  the  world  today  there  is  a  strugi^o  to  tbe  death  between 
democracy  and  despotism.  If  we  locA  at  Surope.  we  see  that 
democratic  forms  are  being  subverted  by  thoee  men  who  rode  Into 
power  on  plans  to  free  the  people,  and  once  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment were  in  their  hands  the  people  were  subjected  to  binding 
ahaeklee  from  which  they  cannot  extricate  themselves.  Thomas 
Jefferson  once  said  that  every  man  shoxild  consider  "government" 
as  his  enemy.  It  is  the  very  nature  of  government  to  encroach 
gradually  but  more  and  more  on  the  rights  of  the  individual. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

If  we  are  to  have  a  fascist  stete.  or  a  communistic  pndetarlan 
dictatorship,  or  any  other  form  of  one-man  supremacy,  the  ques- 
tion should  be  decided  in  a  straightforward,  optn,  constitutional 
mannv .  If  we  are  to  scrap  the  Ckmstltutlon.  if  it  Jsoutanoded. 
out  of  date,  worthless,  or  standing  in  the  way  of  progress,  then 
let  us  change  it  or  Junk  it  directly,  knowing  exacUy  what  we  are 
about,  and  not  by  indlrectloa  and  ciroumventlon. 

•  •  •  •  •  ,    •  • 
AU  the  llbertloa.  an  the  rlghte  of  humaas.  of  persons,  and  of 

uropeity  that  we  have  are  boiind  up  in  our  fundamental  law  and 
dependent  upon  a  Judldary  wholly  and  entirely  free  from  domtna- 
ti^»iv  Influence,  or  oontnd  from  any  source  except  the  supreme  law 
itself.  Strike  at  the  Judldary  and  the  Individual  is  In  danger 
from  almost  every  source. 

•  •••••• 

NO  one  cimttt^T  that  Judges  are  above  criticism.  No  one  con- 
tends that  Judicial  decisions  and  the  men  who  made  them  are 
Infallible.  No  one.  we  may  suppose,  thinks  we  should  worship 
either  the  Constitution  or  the  Supreme  Court,  or  the  Court's 
oplalon.  *»«^l^^— "  dtisens.  by  virtue  of  constltutlooal  guar- 
anteee.  have  a  perfect  right  to  express  an  opinion  on  those  things. 
Cntldsm  is  one  thing.  Destruction  is  something  else  agalxL  But 
an  offliisl  who  takes  an  oath  of  office  to  protect  and  defend  the 
Constitution  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestto,  to  bear 
true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same,  without  mental  reaervatlon 
or  purpose  of  evasion,  is  bound  to  try  to  prevent  Its  destruction. 

•  •••••• 

Lot  me  give  you  two  quotations,  one  by  a  very  modem  author 

mr\A  one  by  an  ancient  writer. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  last  year,  Preeldent  Boooevelt  said: 

"Within  democratlo  nations  the  chief  concern  of  the  people  is  to 
prevent  the  oootmuatlon  at  the  rise  of  autoeratle  Institutions  that 
beget  slavery  at  home  and  aggreoslon  abroad." 

Quoting  further: 

"In  M  months  we  have  built  up  new  instruments  of  public 
power.  In  the  hands  of  a  people's  government  this  power  is  whole- 
some and  proper.  But  in  the  hands  of  poUtical  puppete  of  an 
oconomle  autocracy  such  power  would  provide  shackles  for  the 
llbntleo  of  the  poc^le.  Olve  them  their  way  and  they  wUl  take 
the  course  of  every  autooiacy  of  the  past — power  for  themadvea, 
enslavement  for  the  people." 

Wto  can  enlarge  that  wording  and  it  wlU  stm  be  true.  Tiaat  la 
govommeat  autocratic  powers  are  exorcised  by  poUtldaas  of  one 
^j^  or  another.  That  any  autocracy — oconomle.  pcdltteal.  or 
what  not — ^takee  to  Itself  power  and  eiulavee  the  i>ecq>le. 

•  •  •  •  i  •  • 

Ebre  Is  the  other  quotation: 

Julius  Cacasr  had  dw^gn*  on  the  estabUSbed  Oovemaient  of 
BflCDO.    A  writer  of  his  life  said  this: 

"Caesar  won  no  less  upon  the  affections  of  the  people  by  the 
aSablll^  of  his  manners  azul  address  •  •  •  the  open  house  he 
kept  •  •  •  the  entertalnmente  he  gave,  and  the  general  q>len- 
^  of  his  manner  of  life  contributed  little  by  little  to  create  aad 
lacrease  his  poHtli?rt  ipwirtm*.  His  *"*^*«*  f"g*«**^  tbe  growth  of 
it  at  flrst.  •  •  •  whilst  In  the  meantbae  it  was  growing  up 
f^wii  flourishing  »"*<'>r»g  the  common  pec^le.  When  his  power  was 
wX  \ti^  estabUahed  and  not  to  be  overthrown,  and  now  tended  to 
the  altering  of  tbo  whole  coastitutloa.  they  were  aware  too  lata 
tti^t  tb«re  is  no  Hic«»«"<rtg  so  mean  which  continued  appllratlon 
wlU  not  make  considerable  and  that,  despising  a  danger  at  flxst, 
win  make  tt  InoslEtlble.'* 

•  •••••• 

What  have  some  of  our  greatest  Presldente  thought  of  this  kind 

of  procedure.  Let  me  quote  from  Woodrow  Wilson,  twice  President 
of  the  United  States,  a  great  leader,  author  of  a  history  of  tho 
fLmmru^-n  people,  a  great  Dunocrat.  In  his  book  entitled  "Gov- 
amment  ttader  the  Constitution",  disawsing  this  very  proposltlaa. 

he  utters  the  foUowtng  coodemnaUon:  

"It  is  within  the  undoubted  constitutional  power  of  Congress, 
for  «^»"p'«»,  to  overwhelm  the  opposition  of  the  Supreme  Court 
upon  any  question  by  Increasing  the  number  of  Justloes  and 
i^ustx«  to  ooaflnn  any  i4>pointmente  to  the  now  plaoea  whliA 
do  not  nromlae  to  change  the  (^inloa  of  the  Court.  Once  at  leost 
tt  was  Mlleved  that  a  plan  of  this  sort  had  been  oairied  delib- 
erately Into  effect.    But  we  do  not  think  of  audi  a  violation  of 
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tbe  i^rtt  of  Ibo  OUieUtutloa  aa  poariMo,  simply 

and  contribute  to  that  public  opixil<m  which  makes  such 

vqpon   iisMiniifliaMi  morality  anpoaaaio  by 


to 


If  we  go  alxxit  la  the  orderly^  way  to  diange  tbe  Ootwtftutton 
we  Shall  be  true  Americana.  If  we  do  as  the  Democratic  platform 
of  1986  ptopeoM  we  shall  be  true  Demoerato  In  prteci|Me  and  In 
party.  If  written  aad  carefully  worded  platfons  pledges  on  which 
a  candidate  seeks  office  are  to  be  scrapped  for  a  newer  poet- 
campaign  poUey  uttMly  at  vartanoe  wtth  the  platform,  the  cbar- 
aetsr  of  American  poltties  has  eertalnly  not  beoi  elevated. 

The  people  of  tbe  United  States  should  take  heed  that  neither 
pique  nor  overweeatDg  unbitlon,  nor  stretch  for  worldly  power  or 
glory,  eeparata  tbem  from  tho  most  priceless  pomssiiMa  Inherited 
from  tbeir  fattMia. 


Reors^anizBtioii  of  Fedend  Jadidaiy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  DIETERICH 

OF  lUJNOrS 

Df  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  Mmreh  12, 1931 


BTATnOENT  OT  ASSISTANT  ATTORMNT  OSNERAL  JACKSCMI 
BSFOBI  TBS  SBf  ATB  COiOCnTEE  ON  THB  JUDICIAaY 


Mr.  DIETERICH.  Mr.  Presid»ifc,  I  ask  unanimous  coq- 
sent  to  have  printed  In  the  Rccokp  the  statement  made  yes- 
terday by  Robert  H.  Jackson,  Assistant  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  before  the  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

Tliere  betng  no  objection,  ttie  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rioou»,  as  f<Hk>irs: 

Z.   A   KESPOItSIBXLZTT  FOB   THS  FBORB   f  U  MCTllJll  UTU    OF  TH 
COUKT  HAS  BSrW  PUUaD  ST  THB  CUflSTlTimOW  VKSM  CONi 


-*> 


When  a  sltoatlon  exists  hi  the  Supreme  Coort  which  the 
dent  feels  he  caanot  continue  to  Igisore  It  Is  to  the  Congreas  that 
he  may  properly  brlns  the  problem. 

The  responsibtltty  Txpon  Congress  for  seeing  that  the  American 
people  have  a  wortcalde,  harmonious,  and  cooperative  Judicial  sys- 
tem Is  so  usuaPy  overlooked  by  those  engaged  In  building  up  the 
tradition  of  judicial  supremacy  Chat  the  burden  of  const! tutleual 
re^Musiblllty  on  Congress  deserves  ezaminatfon. 

A  sentiment  has  deveAqped  that  sole  req>onslbimy  for  the  fuae- 
tlonlDg  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  an  institution  is  tipon  the  Jus- 
tices, and  that  tbetr  Independence  lequhes  that  a  ma|torlty  ctf  them 
be  let  alone  to  shape  the  instltutton  aj  they  will.  In  short.  It  Is 
urged  thst  the  Court  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Justices  end  that 
the  President  and  the  Congress  must  keep  hands  off. 

The  fact  is  that  tbe  Supreme  Court  cannot  function  without  the 
periodic  aid  of  the  Congress  and  that  Congress,  by  Its  mactlvtty. 
may  be  ssstimlng  req^onslblllties  for  the  Supreme  Court's  acts  as 
great  as  any  responstbiaty  It  may  awsuma  by  exerting  its  power. 

Tbe  Constitntlcm  leaves  with  Congress  sad  the  Bxecutlve  tbe 
whole  responsibility  for  the  pennnnel  of  ttie  Court.  The  Senate 
must  share  rrspfsislhUlty  for  the  aelectinn  of  the  Justices  and  to  tbe 
sole  Jxidga  of  tbalr  "good  behavlar."  The  Court  Is  without  msana 
to  house  Itself  or  to  otatala  Its  clerks,  socretarlea.  and  marshala 
tmleaa  the  House  of  neprgsrntstives  takes  the  responsibility  of  Ini- 
tiating ^^aopfflatlons  for  the  purpose.  The  House  of  Beptsssuta 
ttves  is  the  only  accuser  to  which  the  Justices  must  answer.  Moiw- 
over,  the  Court  la  powerless  to  make  Its  decisions  effective  unlesa 
congress  or  the  Sxecutlve  provides  for  carrying  out  its  Judgmsats 
and  rtfrrtea. 

If ooover,  tbe  jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  ezo4>t  aa  to  cases  affect- 
ing foreign  xaprcsantattvea  and  states,  is  left  to  Congress  to  deetda. 

This  porwer  to  leduoe  the  Supreme  Coiirt  to  a  mere  phantam 
court  waa  not  aa  anrktent.  Our  forbears  knew  the  story  of  jadldal 
AtMue  aad  ^zaany  as  well  aa  the  story  of  legislative  and  exeeuttvo 
abuses.  These  cbecks  and  Kfl^"*^^  were  therefore  embodied  in  the 
Constltutloa  to  enable  Congress  to  check  judicial  abuses  and  usur- 
pations if  the  sama  shodid  occur.  Zf  there  are  abuses  la  the  Ctoort. 
with  which  I  wifi  deal  later,  their  conttriTiaTine  caa  only  be  doe  to 
d^ault  In  the  exercise  of  ^ecks  and  halancrw  placed  m  the  hands 
of  Congrass  aad  the  Bneutlve. 

Hw  power  of  Cootroai  to  exercise  checks  asalnst  the  overreach- 
ing of  the  Coort  Is  so  gexterally  overlooked  or  minimised  that  the 
sUemattves  that  faced  tike  Constltutian  writers  deserve  examination 
indetalL 

I.  Tbe  OoaatfttteiaB  aUi^t  have  made  tba  Supreme  Chart  tbe 
sole  custodlaa  of  judicial  power.  It  did  not.  The  Judicial  power  is 
vested  la  the  StQrcme  Court  ''and  ta  mdh  laf erlor  courts  as  tbe 
Congress  may  from  time  to  time  OTdala  aad  establish.*' 
-  3.  The  Constttntttm  mm>t  have  determined,  or  left  to  tlie  8n- 
fweaae  Ooort  to  fix.  Ms  owa  juiadlctlan.  It  did  not.  It  has  oai^ 
a  limited  orlgiaal  jurisdiction,  and  except  In  oaaes  affiaettng  am- 


ahaD  be  a  par^, 
Oiriy  "with 


S.  lbs  Oonstttutlan  might  have 
COvt  or  Mt  tbe  OBurt  to 
twtiaa  dallberatsty  loft  tbe  ni 
tloae  to  time  by  Congress. 

4.  Tba  OuaslHuiioi 
the  Cowt  or  miKbt  have  given  tba  Court  power  to  m 
vaoandes.    It  did  not.    The  Oonotltuttaa  pbaed  tba  irtmWn^lnf 
poiKr  of  appotatowat  la  tbe  PrasldtBt  aad  la  tbe  Senate. 

5.  The  Oonetnatlea  Isft  «hs  aoaoaat  of  eompauatkm  of  tba 
Justices  entirely  to  Congress,  with  ao  reatilottoa  aasopt  la  tbs 
proviskm  that  wtoatovcr  wnpei  watlon  Oon«PMS  may  oaea  five 
tbem  tfiall  not  be  dlmlabbed  durlag  tbabr  coatlauaaoa  la  oAbo. 

8.  Ttm  A"nsHtiittim  ooftfM  bsnw  provldsd  aoaaa  aomoe  of 
for  the  Court,  its  Justloes.  Marshal.  Clerk,  and  appolateea.    But  tt 
leaves  tt  sBtleely  to  spproprlatioao  to  be  lalttalod  bi 
of  Bapresentattvea. 

T.  Tbe  Oonstttotloa  eonld  bava  avthorlasd  tbe  Ooori 
sppomt  tbe  pofsnanai  neeesBary  to  axeeuta  aad  safe 
cress.    But  tt  did  no*.    Pbr  tba  enSarceaMtt  of  tbe  OoarTfe 
crees.  tiie  Coagrsss  aad  tbe  sssaoatiee  braaob  of  tlw 
mast  be  reUed  upon. 

8.  The  Oiasliiiimiii  coold  bwre  givaa  to  tba  CooK 
to  Jxidge  the  conduct  of  Its  own  members.    Tbe  posMr  to  judge 
tbe  qwahfleattona  and  to  discipline  Its  owa  Bseasb 
to  each  House  of  rnngfass.    But  tbe  Supseato  Court 
with  ne  such  power  to  eBhar  aeoass  or  Jadfs  Its 
pearhment  can  be  oaty  by  the  Bonas  aad  trtal  1^  tbe 

When  the  Congmas.  aa  tbe  aupBaass  laglalattre  aad  poUoy- 
body  of  the  united  Statsa.  was  gisfut  socb  ooacSuslve 
over  JurlMllctlon  and  enforcement  of  decrees  of  tbe 
over  appolnamsat  aad  beharlar  of  fta  paaoaaal.  tt  a  kDa  to  eoa- 
tead  as  aumy  of  tbe  advooalaa  of  jodleiai  supraaaaey  do. 
waa  ever  tntendsd  tbat  tbe  Si^ieaae  Court  itoeuM  »«**«T*t  a 
government.  Prom  theee  powers  it  Is  ^parent  that  Ooncmai  by 
failure  to  saert  tte  tiiaafes  and  »*»»fff*Titt.  aaaiaBW  rHpoaaUwIty  far 
the  fuBctloalng  of  ttie  Court.  It  a  dear  that  niiniaai  bM  tba 
power  to  see  that  tbe  pewennel  of  the  judletaa  ajalem  Is  adaaaata. 
both  with  reepect  to  mMsber  aad  to  aeotraltty  of  attttoda.  Itls- 
a  rsspooalblllty  of  Oongvam  to  see  that  tbe  Ooovt  Is  aa  lnalr«- 
mantallty  la  tbe  aaalateaaaoe  of  a  jast  aad  eoastttutloaal  fow- 
erameat  and  that  It  doaa  not  baeonie  an  fnstnaninitanty  for  tba 
defeat  of  ooastltatloaal  goverameat.  The  duty  of  ooofieeatloa  la 
noioaalnpoa  Ooavaaa  aad  tbe  Bascuttve  aloaa. 

Congress  throughout  our  history  has  made  T>«TiTig  aa  of  Ba 
(diaefea  aad  bslsriBii  agataat  tbe  Court.  It  amde  oao  abertlva  at- 
tempt to  xue  impeachment  as  a  cheek.  It  ostoe  withdraw  jurts- 
dietloDof  tbeCooit  to  bear  aad  detsnalas  a  oaae  that  bad  already 
been  sabtattted.  aad  Ma  power  to  do  ao  was  leeognlaed.  Ttaee 
times  tbe  deviee  of  eonstitntiaaal  amsadawak  baa  baea  and  to 
oorrsot  the  Court.  Six  tbnca  we  have  sBsclcd  chai^eB  In  the  alaa 
of  the  Court,  with  rsswlting  cbansre  la  the  Ooort's  sltlbalie 

I  WlU  briefly  reeeant  oar  expertence  In  «^^»ig|nf  xbm  stoa  of  tba 
Court  and  our  experience  with  »»«*tifiw»^«^  to^ovanoaM  tta  de- 
cisions. 

WXXR  ALXBUXIOKS  QT 


not 


Legislation  ereatlna  or 
authorised  by  tbe  Oonstltattoa  aad  Tsllrtaiart  by 
tloe  as  a  method  of  bringing  the  elective  aad  nfmelertlse 
of  the  Ooverameat  back  tato  a  profper  eoerdlaatioa. 

Its  frequent  uee  has  avoided  amendmnita  which  would ; 
Coastitutloa  a  dooumeat  of  irrtrbss  aad  datalla.     tt 
change  the  constttiitionel  powera  of  tbe  oeiarta.  or 
tion  of  powers  between  tbe  legislative  and  jtidlelal 
doaa  aot  alimtnato  any  otaaek  or  *^U~«"  of  tbe 
systeai. 

Changing  the  slae  of  tbe  Court  has  never  dsprttod  It 
pandenee  or  prestlgs.  It  waa  obvious  at  tbe  founding  of  tbe  Oav- 
erameat  that  the  Oosnrt  would  not  always  reaaala  of  tbe  eaoaa 
aias.  aad  that  changea  in  Ito  stas  would  be  amds.  m  tbey  baea  baea 
made,  at  thoas  ttasas  when  Its  derlaJoas  cauaed  illSMllsfaiilliiB  It 
Is  Just  aa  ooBstitutioaal  to  add  mwnbrrs  to  kosp  tbe  Court  ap  witb 
the  ooaatry  aa  It  is  to  add  maaiheri  to  keep  the  Court  ap  wttb 
Ita  husinsss  The  powsr  of  tba  Coagreas  to  avert  ooiMtttuttosMl 
stwgnatlon  la  aa  meat  aa  Ita  power  to  preveat  eoagssttd  dooksta. 
And  whatever  other  moflvas  have  Iniaiearad  the  rhangia  tba* 
have  been  made  la  tba  eompnaitloa  of  tbe  Court,  tbe  '*— ''**trt 
one  baa  always  baea  to  kem*  the  dlvargeaea  betwssa  tba  Oaart 
aad  the  elective  bran^es  from  bocwlng  eo  wide  aa  to  thsaata^ 
the  stabUl^  of  the  Ooveratnent 

There  have  been  six  Instsncss 

A  reduction  of  tba  Court  from  six  to  live  was  affected  bf  abat 
is  kaowa  aa  the  "mldnl^it  Judgea"  law  radied  *h»**iwh  OoaBMaa 
by  Preeldent  Adama  jost  fasfora  Jsffsraoa  took  oOoa.  Jkatloa 
Cuahing  was  not  ejected  to  Ilva.  and  It  was  ****"^*  bf  tbia  da- 
vloe  to  prevent  lir.  JaBaaon  from  appotntlag  a  siiniasas 

Hie  niunber  was  restored  to  six  to  1802.  aad  raised  to 
in    1807.    whldi    aaablad    ieffesaoa   to 
Charlea  Wanea  baa  collected  (Supreme  Court  la  TOiltod 
History.  VOL  1,  pp.  SIO-OU)  tbe  oommants  of  tbe 
Jefferson's  move:  which  read  like  this  mfaniag^  pap«.    X  <|U0to 
cbararterlatic  wwnment.    Oao  Pwar  aald.  "^y  tbIa  voto 
sUtuUon  baa  xooalTad  a  wound  tt  cannot  long  auiilia." 
stoted  that  a  "toortal  blow  bad  beea  stmdk  at  tba  '   ' 
of  the  judiciary.**   Oae  aald.  "niM  jadldal  i|sram  bi 
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tfwth  wnatr:  anotlMr  t«Md  II  "lb*  dMtt&  wwimnt  of  tbm 
OMHittuttan".  ud  •&  •<««  MBBoanead  ?•  "^;«»^  ,f*!™" 
tm  fl<  tlk»  ii«at  flbartor  o(  ow  luMaaAl  •statene*.'*    Jaaaw  A. 

tr^ML  A  Jodge.  laatMMl  of  b(ddli«  hto  oOoe  for  Ufa^  wUl  hold  It 
ttnrliM  tb«  Kood  uWtwira  al  tbm  dntntnant  par^.  Tte  JUagM 
win  of  eowM  tweooM  puttMia.  and  tiM  duidoi^  oC  JortlM  aloM 
vlll  iMMln  la  our  eourta." . -.w««.-««  «» 

•tSSTiM  "blcbly  dmiod-  •'mObmr  vbo  "sUnd  Tcady  to  pM  it 
wltheat  dotato."  Ia  9tta  at  tha  pwdlctloni  of  President  Jeffar* 
aoni  enemlaa.  tlia  Judiciary  did  not  loaa  itapwaOga.  toot  on  tha 
asBtmry  tt  galnad.  and  tt  did  not  loaa  tta  indepandanoa.  but  on  tba 

•nTXekaottUmrafol^nvBa  atgnaUaad  by  tha  addition  of  t«D 

Jndgaa  In  ^""Ty^SfyT**  ?^  ^S[!!!SJ"  ^°*"°**r5SSi!S 

for  an  taenaaa. 

In  laOi  tba  Ooort  waa  anlargad  to  10.  In  part,  to  aaaora  that 
Ur.  Lincoln's  war  p^cy  would  not  ba  tnjurad  by  Judicial  atlacfea. 
mlad  by  tha  appointmiBt  of  Jnatloa  Plaid,  who 
aa  *%  atraw  ITnlon  man."  That  Tiimnln  had  a 
HMttaan  hii  poattlea  with  tha  Judiciary  nuiy  ba 
tnoi  hla  cwnlirHng  to  OiinnaMnan  BoutwaQ  aa  to  tha 
appointmant  of  Chlaf  Jiwtloa  caiaaa  ttiat  "Wa  wUh  for  a  Chlaf 
JWttM  who  will  inatain  irtiat  haa  baan  dona  In  ragard  to  aaaaafll* 
rff[^V^  ft»^  tte  legal  tandar." 

'  ainea  tha  preparation  of  thia  atatamant  X  have  been  ttild  that 
tha  aomapoBdenea  batwoan  Thauduta  Booaavelt  and  Henry  CMMit 
Lodge  abowa  that  baftea  appototaaent  of  OUvar  Wenddl  Boimoa 
toSe  aunianw  Ooort  ba  waa  tnrttad  to  «aad  »  weak  end  at  tba 
WbltaBoiMa.    Aftar  that,  Praalrtant  Booaerait  wrote  to  tha  etfect 

wttb  tha  aoowntn  and  aoelal  vlawa  of  Mr. 


Ooort 


in  taas 


10  to  8  to  prevent  tba 


troaa  bali«  flUed  by  Ptaaldent  JOhnaon  with  i^ipain^ 
ktt  tt  waa  faaiad  oalgbt  ba  antavocabia  to  tba 


1 


Wblnl 

fpoUey. 
m  IMO.  undv  PiMliiBiit  CMrant.  tba  Ooort 
to  nine.  Tba  Ooort  than  stood  at  algtat  with  one  vacancy,  and 
tba  eattdlty  of  tba  Legal  Tmdv  Aet  had  been  eigoed.  As  tba 
Ooort  waa  reading  tba  daelilan  holding  tha  Legal  Ttaider  Act  by 
which  tba  War  between  ttie  Otatae  had  Man  linanrad  to  ba  unoon- 
aUtotlonal.  Qrant  aent  to  tba  Senate  tba  nanMa  of  two  Joatloee. 
nomptly  after  tha  nwflrmattnn  of  tha  new  JuaUea  the  Court  ra- 
vened tte  f omar  itrplflrm  and  reatored  to  Congraae  power  over  tha 
Ht^****—  of  the  Unka.  which  again  In  lOU  came  periloualy 


ment  in  tha  Intereet  of  freedom  has  brou^t  forth  new  Mnda  of 


Orant  toak  palaa  to  i^polnt  JoaUeee  who,  honorably 
but  frankly,  favored  hla  poUey. 

Sa  an  tba  foregoing  eeaea  there  waa  a  real  danger  that  tbe  noo- 
laveoalvek  nonalecftlve  brandi  of  tha  Oovanunant  might  Inqioee 
tta  ouvniBaihatlo  predUeetlona  on  tha  eoontry  to  nullify  tha 
peilcy  of  via  alactl»e  tarandiea.  Whan  tmmartlata  and  effective 
laan  neeeaeaiy,  tha  matbod  whMk  tha  PTMldent  now 
been  need  throoghoot  oor  eonatltuUonal  history. 

Tba  amendment  method  to  oorreet  the  Court  haa  been  uaed 

ti  I WMd  uiant  waa  adopted  to  correct  tbe 
the  Statea;  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
ithaBBHidmanta  to  eradicate  the  phlloeophy  of  the  Dred  Scott 
daalMon  and  eoaetuata  the  policy  of  reeonatruetlon:  and  the 
enteanth  to  alter  tbe  reaolt  produoad  by  tha  Oourfa  ruling  on 


7"^ 


X  am  nat  argli«  that  aaaeudmant  method  ahall  not  now  be  tried. 
X  do  point  out  certain  pinbleana  which  diaftsuian  and  advo* 
It  win  need  to  eoondar. 

bown  ttat  tt  ledlflteolt  to  emend  a  constttutlon 
It  say  what  It  already  aaye.  That  was  attempted  flret  In 
Bth  ■iiiBliilmiim  Tba  Court  bsM.  In  GhUholm  v.  Oaorpla 
<1  HallMk  41t).  that  the  Suprane  Court  had  JorladletloB  of  a  suit 
OaoQla  by  a  eltlaea  of  another  State.  An  amendment 
that  tha  judicial  power  tfiaU  not  be  con- 
to  a  mtt  agalaat  a  Stale  by  riHIiiiii  of  another 
a  aaaart  lawyer  brought  a  autt  In  tha 
rtmrt  agafnat  a  fTtnti  rm  babalf  of  one  of  Its  own  ettlaani; 
pf^V^  out  that  tba  eleveBth  amendment  waa  ao  drawn  aa  to 
Mpply  only  to  aoiti  baooght  by  eltlmns  of  a  diawwit  State  or  a 
ftSSttn  eoontry.  And  tai  Bmu  ▼.  teMHIaaa  (184  V.  8.  1).  tha  8o- 
pNBM  Obort  daddad  that  tba  OanatttoOan  aa  tt  waa  orlglnaUT 
written.  In  9p»»  of  Ita  prior  dacMon  to  tba  contrary,  did  noil 
Buttiuilae  a  sutt  agamet  a  SlaAa  by  any  prtvale  dtiaan  without 
Ita  conaent.     It  thua  ap 

ttial  It  waa  dafaettva. 
•■MDdmaBi  waa  alao  a  dartfybif 
to  uproot  tiM  uuuaUlutlwuil  eoon  mvotiw  In  tba  X)rad 
—        li  no  AMbt  that  Iba  Oongreae  wbleh  eub- 
amed  and  tba  Statea  wbiA  rattSad  language,  which  eald. 

of  Itta.  liberty, 
wKbool  dna  nrooaaa  «( law",  tboogbl  tbey  were  praiertbig  the  etvU 
ngbti  to  »nlr  trial  and  baaitng  Tba  St^rana  Ooort  extended 
^^  It  to  paoleet  oorpotaUoaa^  althooib  Ma  language 

It  thaneBtaBdad  11  from  a  goaranty  of 
to  ptavant  Hw  Stato  ttam.  anaotbig  almoat  any 


of  human 


•nie  iTK'rtmT  tar  amendment  was  also  intended  to  dartfy  tba 
Constltutkm.  An  Inooma  tax  haA  been  levied  and  sustained  dur- 
ing the  ClvU  War.  But  In  1895.  after  one  Justice  made  »  aoma- 
wbat  myaUfylng  shift  in  his  vote,  the  Supreme  Court  by  6  to 
4  twM  the  Income  tax  to  be  oonstitutkmsl  to  tax  wagea  and 
aalarlitt  bat  uneonstltuUonal  to  tax  income  from  Invcatad  ci4>ltal 
In  tba  form  of  rent,  interest,  and  income  from  real  or  personal 
property. 

This  inequaUty  we  atten^ted  to  correct  by  the  aizteenth  amend- 
ment, which  prodded.  "Congreea  ehaU  have  the  power  to  levy  and 
ooUcet  taxee  on  inoHses.  from  whatever  eource  derived,  *  *  *.** 
Da^tte  tte  taoad  language,  the  oourte  now  rtfuaed  to  apply  It  to 
their  own  t^ly>«— ^  or  to  income  from  State  and  munldpel  bonda, 
cr  to  Bslarles  from  State  and  municipal  aoureee,  or  to  stock  dlvl- 


Bven  If  this  amendment  were  permitted  to  mean  what  it  aays, 
tt  gave  ua  no  more,  after  a  delay  of  18  years,  than  ooam  hnve  been 
obtained  If  a  sln^  Justice  had  stood  by  hla  original  vote  In  tha 
Pollock  case. 

Our  constitutianal  history  abundantly  demanetmtee  that  it  is 
h«P^7^h'i>  to  foresee  or  predict  the  interpretation  or  effect  which 
may  be  given  to  any  langtuge  used  in  an  amendment.  The  diffl- 
eulty  of  enacting  an  amendment  to  overcome  a  aln^e  danlalmi  of 
the  Court  such  as  the  Dred  Scott  decision  or  tbe  income-tax  de- 
cision btirrm**  more  difficult  when  tha  problem  is  not  to  meet  a 
sln^e  concrete  decision  but  to  meet  a  state  of  mind  or  mental 
attitude  which  pervades  the  whole  course  of  recent  Judicial  deci- 
sions. It  may  be  pfflw«W^  by  more  words  to  darlfy  words,  but  it  Is 
not  possible  by  words  to  change  a  state  of  mind  hostile  to  the 
exertion  of  govenunental  powers.  To  offset  the  effect  of  the  Judicial 
attitude  reflected  In  recent  decisions,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
amend  not  only  the  commerce  clause  and  the  doe  procees  dense 
but  the  equal-protection  clause,  the  privilege  and  tmmunttlea 
clause,  the  tenth  amendment,  the  bankruptcy  power,  and  the  tax- 
ing and  spending  power.  Each  one  of  these  clauses  has  during  tha 
past  a  years  been  so  unwarrantably  construed  aa  to  caU  forth  In- 
dignant (tlwsnnts  from  the  liberal  mtnority  of  the  Court. 

Judgee  who  reeort  to  a  tortured  eoostructiaa  of  the  Ooostttutlon 
may  torture  an  amendment.  Tou  cannot  amend  a  state  of  mind 
and  mental  attitude  of  hostility  to  exercise  of  governmental  power 
MMt  of  Indifference  to  the  demanda  which  democracy,  attempting  to 
survive  industrialism,  makee  upon  Ite  Gtovemment. 


XV.  jygi^T^-  rowxa  ovn  """"*^  lsgislation  is  sxPAHsnra  BAraiLT 

AMD  ASSOnOMO  TBX  MATCSX  OF  A  VSTO 

The  outstanding  development  in  recent  constitutional  history 
is  the  growing  frequency  with  which  the  Supreme  Court  refuses 
to  enforce  acte  of  the  Congress  on  the  ground  that  such  acte  are 
beyond  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Congreea. 

While  we  see  no  limits  upon  the  power  to  nuIUfy  acta  of  tha 
Congreea,  we  can  see  that,  as  each  Instance  becomea  a  precedent 
for  more,  eelf -restraints  are  proving  no  restrainta,  and  the  power 
la  In  constant  process  of  extension. 

In  the  71  years  from  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  to  the 
War  between  the  States  the  Supreme  Court  so  nullified  only  two 
acte  of  Congreas.    One  of  these  two  nulllflcationa  was  the  Dred. 
Scott  caae,  which  precipltoted  that  war. 

In  the  73  years  from  the  beglxmlng  of  that  war  down  to  the 
dcee  of  the  October  1932  term,  the  Supreme  Court  refuaed  to 
recognise  the  power  of  Congress  in  approximately  00  cases,  and 
It  Is  stgniflcant  that  one-third  of  these  occuired  during  tha 
decade  before  the  New  Deal,  when  the  country  as  a  whole  was 
supposed  to  be  ctmtent  with  a  period  of  normalcy.  Enumerated 
by  decadea,  the  number  of  laws  of  the  UnifM  Statea  nullifled  by 
the  Siqireme  Court  runa  as  follows: 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

4 

~""~"                                                 ""  8 

8 

9 

7 

19 


800-10.. 
810-80^ 


890-80. 


840-80. 

1880-80. 

880-70. 

870-80. 


18BO-1900.. 

1900-10. 

1910-80^ 


But  In  Just  the  last  8  years,  from  the  October  19S3  term  on.  tho 
Court  haa  refuaed  to  recognlae  the  power  of  Congreea  In  13  caaee; 
and  5  of  these  13  decisions  have  occurred  during  a  single  year. 
1.  a.,  the  October  1938  term,  4  of  the  8  by  a  sharply  divided  Court. 

The  outstanding  ccmstltutional  development  of  the  Booeevdl 
administration  haa  been  the  increasing  tendency  of  the  Supreme 
Ooort  to  Judge  legislation  according  to  the  majority  view  of  tha 
wladom  of  the  lei^slatlon.  Tbe  eany  poUcy  of  Judging  coostttu- 
Uanaltty  without  weighing  the  wisdom  of  the  act  has  departed. 
mn^  the  attitude  that  haa  come  to  prevail  Is  that  statsd  by  Mr. 
Justlca  MeBeynolda  (iVebWa  v.  Ntw  York.  391  U.  S.  803,  at  888) : 

"But  plainly,  I  think,  thla  Court  must  have  regard  to  tha 
wladcen  of  the  enactment.  At  least  we  must  Inquire  oanoemtng 
Ite  purpoae  and  decide  whether  the  means  proposed  have  rsaaon- 
ahle  relwtlan  to  tnwwfcb**»g  wtthin  legislative  power— whether  tba 
and  la  *-t*t*r***»  and  tha  meana  approprlata.** 
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Each  success  In  thwarting  congressional  power,  or  each  effort 
that  comes  ao  near  success  as  to  lack  but  a  vote  or  two,  stimulataa 
competing  lawyers  and  aggrieved  intereete  to  new  attack. 

Nearly  every  newly  organlaed  instltuuon  of  the  aovemment  teste 
under  a  legal  cloud.  This  is  true  oi  tbe  Securities  and  Bxehai^e 
Commission,  the  Social  Security  Board,  the  Public  Works  Admin- 
istration, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  the  Labw  Relations 
Board. 

The  acte  of  Congreas  invc^ving  the  hopes  and  fears  of  a  gieat 
pn^xutlon  of  the  American  people  are  likewise  clouded  in  legal 
doubt.  Old-age  benefits,  old-age  assistance.  unen4>loyment  com- 
pensation, the  Securities  Act.  the  reUef  acta,  tbe  Labn-  Relations 
Act,  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Acts,  as  well  as  many  taxing  acta,  are  involved  in  litigation,  and 
there  is  no  definite  assurance  what  their  fate  will  be.  The  whole 
program  overwhelmingly  approved  by  the  people  in  1032,  1934.  and 
1936  is  In  danger  of  being  lost  in  a  mace  of  constitutional 
metaphors. 

For  a  century  and  a  half  it  was  settled  doctrine  that  an  act  of 
the  Congress  was  a  law  to  be  obeyed  until  set  aside  by  the  Supreme 
Co\irt;  that  even  in  that  Court  it  was  presximed:  to  be  constitu- 
tional, and  a  heavy  burden  rested  on  one  Who  would  prove  It 
otherwise. 

The  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  was  to  take  effect 
December  1,  1035.  Although  the  Supreme  Court  had  not  acted. 
and  lower  courta  were  In  conflict,  practically  the  entire  Industry 
advised  by  eminent  oonstitutlonallsta.  refused  obedience  unless 
and  until  the  Supreme  Court  should  have  declared  the  law  con- 
stitutional. 

No  more  threatening  development  in  law  enforcement  has  oc- 
curred than  the  sight  of  the  Government  defined  by  the  whole 
utility  holding  company  industry,  obliged  to  abdicate  enforcement 
until  a  Supreme  Court  decision  could  be  had.  If  this  attitude 
shall  q;)read.  then  a  a  subtle  change  has  come  about  that  trans- 
forms completely  the  function  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  otir  Gov- 
ernment. 

Such  an  attitude  reverses  a  century  of  legal  opinion.  It  throws 
the  burden  on  Congress  of  getting  a  favorable  decision  before  ite 
laws  can  be  enforced.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  the  Supreme 
Court  In  a  5-to-4  decision  has  held  that  even  if  a  State  statute  is 
valid  on  ita  face,  those  State  officials  charged  with  ita  administra- 
tion must  affirmatively  sustain  the  burden  of  proving  th^t:  it  b## 
been  constitutionally  administered  {Great  Northern  v.  State  of 
Washington.  Feb.  1.  1937).  This  attitude,  if  applied  to  FMeral 
legislation,  will  hold  up  law  enforcement  and.  in  effect,  require 
Court  approval,  as  well  as  Presidential  approval.  fcH-  acte  of  Con- 
gress with  this  Important  difference:  The  veto  oi  the  Executive  can 
be  overriden  if  a  sufficient  vote  in  the  Congress  favor  it,  the  veto 
of  the  Court  has  the  finality  of  fate. 

That  the  conflict  between  tlie  Court  and  the  elective  branchea  of 
the  Government  is  entering  a  new  phase  is  apparent  from  the 
extensive  assertion  of  the  right  to  disregard  acte  of  Congress  which 
iB  subtly  transferring  the  process  of  Judicial  review  into  a  veto 
power  over  legislation. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  no  wish  to  take 
unto  itself  a  veto  power.  It  has  heretofore  condemned  the  theory 
that  "parties  have  an  appeal  from  the  legislature  to  the  courts" 
(Chicago  v.  Wellman.  143  U.  S.  343).  But  powerful  Interests, 
by  carrying  all  causes  lost  In  Congress  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
by  resisting  lawful  authority,  meanwhile,  are  forcing  that  conse- 
quence upon  the  Court  with  ite  effective,  if  unconscious,  consent. 
V.  THs  mesAL  raaacui.  powaa  u  aloo  mpAianfe  sTAraa'  aioiRa 

It  is  often  ssetimed  that  the  powers  wld^  the  Court  denies  to 
the  Federal  Oovemment  fall  to  the  State  governments,  and  that 
the  Supreme  Cotvt  is  therefore  a  protect(»-  of  the  States. 

Few  decisions  of  the  SujHeme  Court  can  be  cited  in  which  any 
State  of  the  Unkm  haa  been  able  to  obtam  any  protectlcm  of  ite 
own  constitutional  rlghte  upon  ite  own  demand  from  that  Court. 
Instead,  Statee  have  met  with  little  success  attempting  to  assert 
their  own  righto  before  the  Court. 

The  two  outstanding  casee  in  which  a  State  asked  the  Supreme 
Court  to  stop  Invaalona  of  their  rlghte  aroae,  not  against  this 
administration,  but  against  Secretary  Mellon,  the  '*f<r^»^U\»nt  in 
both  cases. 

The  State  of  Maaaachusette  in  1923  aoed  Mellon.  Tbe  Court's 
opinion  deecribes  the  plea  of  the  State: 

"The  State  of  Maasachusetts.  in  ite  own  behalf,  in  effect,  com- 
plains that  the  act  in  question  invades  the  local  concerns  of  the 
State,  and  la  a  usurpation  of  powa.  viz:  power  of  local  self- 
government  reeerved  to  the  Statee." 

The  Court  answered  that  plea  by  holding: 
"The  State  of  Massachusette  preecbte   no  Juatldable  contro- 
versy either  in  ita  own  behalf  or  as  the  representative  of  ite 
dtiaens." 

And  the  Court  dlsmliisert  the  plea  of  Massachusetts  for  want  of 
Jorisdlcticm  without  considering  the  mcrlte  of  the  oonsUtuUonal 
questions. 

A  little  later,  in  1938.  the  State  of  Florida  asked  to  enjoin  Mri- 
lon  to  enjoin  enforcement  of  a  law  which  Florida  said,  according 
to  the  Court's  opinion: 

"ConsUtute  an  Invasion  of  tbe  sovereign  rlghte  of  the  State  and 
a  direct  effort  on  the  part  of  Congreas  to  coerce  the  State." 

The  Court,  however,  refused  to  allow  Florida  even  to  bring  ite 
suit,  because  it  said  the  threatened  acte  would  not  consUtute  "a 
direct  injury"  to  the  State,  and  that  tbe  State  could  not  sue  to 
prevent  injury  to  it  through  ite  dtiaens. 

The  decisions  are  MassachtuetU  v.  Melloit  (383  U.  S.  447)  and 
Florida  v.  JfeOon  (273  U.  S.  13).    Their  effect  Is  that  the  States 


will  not  be  heard  in  Supreme  Court  to  assert  agalnat  tbe  IMeral 
Government,  ite  own  rlghte.  or  the  collective  rlghte  of  tte  dtiaena 
based  on  the  Federal  OonstltuUon. 

In  the  Carter  Coal  case  seven  States  amieared  and  Joined  with 
the  Federal  Oovenunent  In  support  cf  the  Guffey  COal  Act — no 
State  appeared  against  it.  Nevertheless,  the  Court  struck  down  the 
Ouffey  law  on  the  plea  by  the  owners  of  the  Carter  Coal  Co.  that  the 
law  invaded  States'  rlghta.  The  Court  spoke  of  the  danger  of  the 
States  being  "deepoiled  of  their  powers"  and  being  reduced  to 
"little  more  than  geographic  subdivisions  of  the  nattonal  domain." 
TTiis  enthusiasm  for  States'  righto,  when  urged  by  the  Carter  Coal 
Co.  owners.  Is  in  contrast  with  the  refusal  of  the  Court  to  hear 
such  plea  when  urged  by  the  State  Itaelf .  When  the  Stete  makes 
the  plea  it  Is  told  that  it  preaente  a  pcdltical  question.  When  the 
owners  of  the  Carter  Coal  Co.  make  the  plea  it  Is  transmitted  Into 
a  Judicial  question. 

The  same  thing  happened  In  U.  8.  v.  Butler  (307  U.  S.  1).  In 
which  the  farm-relief  program  was  struck  down  as  coercing  the 
States,  although  Mr.  Justice  Stone  pointe  out  that  no  such  conten- 
tion was  made  by  the  taxpayer,  and  hence  could  not  have  been 
answered  by  the  Government.  Here,  again,  no  State  ooaq>lalned 
that  Ita  rtghto  were  being  Injured  by  aid  to  the  farmers.  The  pack- 
ers, processors,  and  manufacturers  were  Uie  benefldartaa  of  any 
righto  the  States  may  have  bad. 

It  was  not  Congress,  nor  the  Executive,  but  It  waa  the  Supreme 
Court  which  denied  tlie  righto  of  any  of  the  Statea  of  the  Union 
to  make  any  law  whatever  dealing  with  mtwimum  wagea,  and  It 
was  In  that  case  that  the  Chief  Justice  said: 

"And  I  can  find  nothing  in  the  Federal  Constitution  which  de- 
nies to  the  State  the  power  to  protect  women  from  being  ex- 
plotted  by  overreaching  employers  through  the  refusal  of  a  fair 
wage  as  defined  in  the  New  Tork  statute  and  ascertained  in  a  rea- 
sonable mannor  by  competent  authority"  (Jfore^ead  v.  Ttpatdo. 
398  U.  S.  687) . 

He  said  further: 

"We  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a  time  when  we  axe  at  liberty  to 
override  the  Judgment  of  a  State  to  dedde  that  women  are  not  the 
special  subject  of  exploitation  becauae  they  ars  women  and.  aa 
such,  are  not  in  a  relative  defensdess  poattton." 

The  majority,  tiovrever,  not  only  overrode  the  Stote  but  oveirode 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  and  three  of  Ite  ablest  members. 
Instead  of  saying  the  time  has  not  vet  arrived,  the  Chief  Justice 
might  properly  have  said.  "The  time  has  Just  this  oainute  arrived." 

State  legislation  inaugurating  oonso-vative  reforms  has,  with 
Increasing  frequency,  been  set  aside  by  a  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  ever  since  1930.  even  though  these  State  reforms  did  zmH 
encroach  upon  the  powers  of  the  Federal  OovemzDent.  but  simply 
failed,  in  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  Court,  to  come  within 
the  vagiie  contours  of  the  fourteenth  amendment.  In  vain  did 
BIr.  Justice  Brandels  in  1934  protest  that  the  Court  was  aasumiiv 
the  "exercise  of  the  powers  of  a  superleglslature — ^not  the  con- 
sUtutional  funcUon  of  the  Judicial  review"  (Jag  Bum*  Baking  Co. 
V.  Brysn,  384  U.  S.  604,  534).  And  by  1080  Justice  Holmee  waa 
driven  to  exclaim:  "I  have  not  yet  adequately  expreaesd  the  more 
than  anxiety  that  I  feel  at  the  ever-lncreaalng  scope  given  to  tha 
fourteenth  amendment  in  cutting  down  what  I  bdleve  to  be  the 
constitutional  rlghte  of  the  Statea.  Aa  the  decisions  now  stand. 
I  see  hardly  any  limit  but  the  sky  to  the  invalidating  of  tboaa 
righto  if  they  hM>pen  to  strike  a  majority  of  this  Court  aa  for 
any  reason  undesirable.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  amendment  was 
Intended  to  give  us  carte  blanche  to  embody  our  »einnemt»tf  or 
moral  beliefs  in  ite  prohibitKms"  {Baldwin  v.  IflssoiiH.  381  U.  8. 
586). 

Bxperimente  by  the  Statea  with  laws  to  aettle  industrial  dis- 
putes, mlnlminn-wage  acte.  and  acte  to  regulate  pubUe-utUity 
and  other  bttsinees  enterprises  were  frequently  stopped  by  the 
Federal  courte.  Bad  they  been  allowed  to  proceed,  4«mfnilT  for 
the  exerclae  of  Federal  power  later  would  have  been  leas  im- 
perative. 

On  the  other  hand,  tha  Congreas  came  to  the  aid  of  Statee*  ■ 
rlghte  by  enacting  a  law  that  forbids  Federal  Judges  to  set  aalds 
an  act  of  the  Stote  legialature.  except  after  hearing  by  a  three- 
Judge  court.  Ttile  la  greater  protection  to  Stote  togtsaatlon  than 
Congreas  has  enacted  for  Ite  own  lawa.  which  are  atlll  frMdy  nulli- 
fled by  a  aingle  Judge.  When  Congreea  was  bbUgad  to  intarvoie 
to  protect  tbe  Stote  from  aggressiuus  of  Federal  Judges  it  can. 
with  little  grace,  be  contended  that  tbe  Judiciary  are  the  da- 
fendera  of  the  Statea. 

Ttte  Supreme  Court  haa  even  denied  the  Congreas  the  right  to 
make  enactmente  In  aid  of  Stater  rights.  The  Stotee.  of  couraa. 
cannot  aet  up  machinery  to  provide  for  the  adjustment  of  mu- 
nldpal  Indebtedness  becauae  the  Statea  have  no  Jurisdiction  over 
the  claims  of  nonresidents.  Tat,  the  Suprease  Court.  dtvUUag 
6  to  4.  recently  hdd  in  Caaienm  v.  AoMam  OowUf  (388  U.  S.  818) 
that  Congress  could  not  provide,  even  with  the  expreas  ooiMent 
of  the  Stato.  a  procedure  by  whldi  munldpalltlee  oould  avail 
themadvea  of  bankruptcy  prlvUegea.  It  thua  aeema  that  Stotaa' 
rlghta  cannot  be  exerdeed  by  tbe  Stotee  thenisnlTee.  tbe  Stotas 
apparently  are  not  of  age  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  sort  of  wards 
of  the  Court,  which  determines  In  ita  own  wisdom  what  la  for 
their  good. 

The  tenth  amendment,  aa  to  power  raaarvad  to  tba  Statea,  haa 
not  been  used  to  aasure  the  power  of  the  Statea.  It  hm  bean  ueed 
to  cut  down  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government.  Then,  when 
those  same  powers  are  asserted  by  the  Statea,  tba  "due-acooeas 
clause"  is  used  to  cut  down  the  Stato  power.  Tba  Statea  have  no 
rlghta  which  the  oourte  have  been  bound  to  respect.  Tbe  States' 
xlghte  argimMttt  is  heard  ayaBpathatioaUy  only  whan  plaadad  by 
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pctTSt*  tnterwta  In  tupport  of  laloMS  f  aire  ecoxuxnlcs  to  create 
m  -Jto  man's  land"  beyood  the  reach  of  both  Federal  and  SUte 
powv.    The  States'  rtghta  hare  become  private  prl^Uegee. 
b  It  any  votular  that  Justice  Holmes  said  the  sky  Is  the  umit7 

VL  TBB  COOST  IS  irOHr  nCPAIBBD  or   ITS  rUMCnOMIKO   AMD  FBSsno 

■T  A  MEMioas  mTaaom—oan.r  th«  aobriom  or  hkw  unfimn  caw 

BMMiiw  IX  TO  ITS  nom  rtTwcnoNiNO 

The  pnsent  oontrorerey  over  the  Court  reflects  a  wmtroversy 
wtthln  ttw  Court.  Neither  the  Congress  nor  the  President  has 
■ousht  the  preeent  dissension.  Neither  the  Congress  nor  the 
teBCutlve  has  in  any  manner  sought  to  Interfere  with  the  jiidlclal 
function,  and  neither  has  failed  to  obey  any  decision  of  the 

A  majority  ot  the  JusUoes  have  made  it  apparent  that  the  great 
objeettvaa  of  thU  •dminlstration  and  this  Congress  offend  their 
deep  convlctioos  and  that  the  methods  of  thU  day  violate  their 
ooneeptioos  of  good  gownment.  Prediction  of  "impending  moral 
chaos",  grief  over  the  fear  that  "the  Constitution  is  gone",  char- 
acterization of  the  BecurlUes  and  Szchange  Commission  as  a 
"star  chamber",  accusation  that  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
have  coerced  farmers,  taken  freedom  of  contract  away  from  work- 
ing women,  and  dCiVoUed  the  SUtee  indicate  an  imfdacable. 
although  unquestionably  sincere,  opposition  to  the  vuae  at  national 
power  to  aT'*frr'««*«  the  policies  so  overwhelmingly  endorsed  by 
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This  fruik  hostility  of  these  Justices  has  been  openly  counted 
on  by  mtsrastsd  groups  to  defeat  much  important  legislation. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  minority  of  the  Justices,  whose  patriotism 
and  competence  no  (me  qiiestlons,  have  made  it  apparent  that 
thsy  fed  that  justtee  to  their  own  records  with  posterity  requires 
tifr^  to  protest  publkdy  and  sharply  against  the  overriding  de- 
flrt«««  of  the  majority.  Included  among  thoae  who  have  seen  fit 
to  protect  their  place  in  Jxxlieial  history  by  recorded  luroteats  are 
Chief  Jxistloe  Hughes.  Justices  Holmes.  Brandeis.  Stone,  and 
Cardoso. 

Under  this  stress  and  ccmtentlon  an  inability  to  reach  a  decision 
developed  In  the  case  of  the  New  York  Unemployment  Compen- 
satlon  Act.  and  the  Court  q;>lit  4  to  4.  one  Justice  being  alMent 
from  lllTtnss  This  left  a  cloud  upon  the  Social  Security  program 
of  T»»w>y  States  and  is  a  possible  threat  to  the  Federal  Social  Se- 
cunty  Act.  PeUtlon  fcnr  rehearing  has  long  awaited  decision.  The 
Washington  M*"'*"*""  Wage  Act  was  argued  some  3  months  ago. 
^lyi  while  X  can  only  guess  at  the  cause  of  the  delay,  the  difll- 
eultles  ^n>orent  In  this  case  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  the  Court 
Is  badly  divided. 

When  the  decision  of  crucial  eoostltutional  Issues  may  turn  on 
the  death  or  illness  of  a  single  Justice,  it  would  seem  that  our 
oonstitutkmal  progress  is  governed  by  a  blind  fate  instead  of  by 
human  reason  For  a  Justice  of  the  Court  to  know  that  even  a 
temporary  indiqxMition  may  twn  the  course  of  his  Nation's  his- 
tory must  add  to  the  ordinary  anxietlee  about  health.  Nobody, 
no  matter  where  his  sympathies  lie.  or  what  his  views  of  constitu- 
tional doctrine  may  be.  can  view  tbJs  situation  with  conqxieure. 

Xven  Government  victories  by  5-4  dedaioDs  are  unsatisfactory. 
A  state  of  the  law  which  depends  upon  the  continuance  of  a 
^t>gl«>  ufe  or  upon  the  aasumptlan  that  no  Jxistlce  will  change  his 
mind  Is  not  a  satisfactory  basis  on  which  the  Oovemment  may 
enter  into  new  fields  for  the  exercise  of  its  power. 

Oovemment  defeats  which  keep  the  Oovemment  out  of  the  ez- 
ardss  of  power  for  an  Indeterminate  time  which  may  be  reversed 
after  a  stngle  death,  or  resignation,  or  change  of  mind,  is  not  a 
stable  basis  upon  which  any  administration,  or  any  Congress,  can 
permanently  renounce  power. 

Amendments,  however  worthy  and  weU  drawn,  are  of  uncertain 
value  while  the  judicial  house  is  so  stublxvnly  divided  against 

ttMtf. 

The  following  table  shows  the  persistent  and  dramatic  split 
the  JustK — 


Federal  statute* 


Btoton  ( 
Gold  CU 
Ballroed  Pensions.. 


OcN.  Z.B.  A.).. 


R. 
A. 
V. 


GuSey  Act 

K^r"**-^'  Bankruptcy — 

SIlverTte 

Gold  Clauw 


-void-.S-l 

vaUd._6-4 

vold„5-4 

v(Md-.0-0 

void- .0-0 

void.. 6-3 

..vaUd— »-l 

void.-»-3 

void— 5-4 

__valld-.©-0 
__  valid.  .5-4 


StMf  $tmtut€a 


Milk  Prise  Act. 


valkL.fr-4 

.valld..fr-4 

vold-.6-4 

void..5-4 

..jao  decision — 4-4 


Wage 

Wartiingtan  Utility  Begulatloa  Fund 
Mtw  York  UnemployBent  Compensation  . 

.^s  long  ^o  as  1032.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  T»n  protested  the  Court's 
fitat  aKtnlmum-wace  declston  because,  as  he  said,  "it  is  not  the 
fanettoB  of  this  Court  to  hold  eongresaional  acts  invalid  simply 
becauss  they  are  psssr  il  to  carry  out  economic  views  which  this 
Cburt  brtleves  to  bstrnwise  and  unsound"  (Adktna  v.  ChiUlren't 
aotpUml.  aei  U.  8.  ass,  564).  But  the  passion  with  which  eco- 
nomle  views  have  been  thnnt  Into  legal  decision  have  been  In- 
tfiHfUl^i^  by  the  dspnarton. 
m  1966  a  bore  mAjortty  of  12ie  Court  made  a  decision  in  the 
that  seemed  to  strip  the  Mderal  Government 
lA  poser  to  deal  with  irwi-*'-**  for  interstate  railway  em- 

f  or  himself  and  Justices 


Brandeis.  Stone,  and  Cardozo,  uttered  a  protest  that  those  who  re- 
spect his  sincerity  and  Jxidgment  know  proceeded  only  from  great 
provocation  and  deep  sense  of  responsibility.    He  said: 

•••  •  •  The  majority  finally  raise  a  barrier  against  all  legisla- 
tive action  of  this  nature  by  declaring  that  the  subject  matter 
itself  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  the  congressional  authority  to  regu- 
late Interstate  commerce  •  •  ••  I  think  that  the  conclusion 
thus  reached  is  a  departure  from  sound  prtnciples  and  places  an 
unwarranted  limitation  upon  the  commerce  clause  of  the  ConatitU' 
tion."  [Italics  supplied.]  {Railroad  Retirement  Board  v.  Alton. 
295  U.  S.  330.  at  375.) 

When  a  small  majority  of  the  Court  Invalidated  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  last  year,  Mr.  Jiistlce  Stone,  who  was  President 
Coolidge's  Attorney  General,  felt  impelled  to  remind  the  Court  that 
while  legislative  power  may  be  unwisely  used,  "so  may  judicial 
power  be  abused",  and  that  "a  tortured  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution Is  not  to  be  justified",  and  that  "courts  are  not  the  only 
agency  of  government  that  must  be  assumed  to  have  capacity  to 
govern"  {United  States  v.  Butler,  297  U.  S.  1,  at  87). 

The  climax  was  reached  in  the  recent  decision  that  a  "State  Is 
without  power  by  any  form  of  legislation  to  prohibit,  change,  or 
nulltfy  contracts  between  employers  and  adult  women  workers  as 
to  the  amount  of  wages  to  be  paid"  {Morehead  v.  New  York  ex  rel. 
Tipaldo,  298  U.  8.  687,  611).  In  vain  did  the  minority  protest  that 
"it  Is  difficult  to  Imagine  any  grounds  other  than  ova  own  personal 
economic  predilections  for  saying  that  the  contract  of  employment 
is  any  less  an  appropriate  subject  of  legislation  than  are  scores  of 
others  In  dealing  with  which  this  Covirt  has  held  legislatures 
may  curtail  Indlvldiial  freedom  in  the  public  interest"  (298  U.  S.. 
at  633). 

Only  10  days  after  the  Court  had  tossed  aside  the  New  York 
M»Ti«TniiTn  Wage  Act  on  the  ground  that  the  State  was  "without 
power  by  any  form  of  legislation"  to  establish  minimtim  wages  for 
women  the  Republican  Party  pledged  Itself  to  support  such  legis- 
lation and  avowed  its  belief  that  such  legislation  could  be  enacted 
"within  the  Constitution  as  it  now  stands."  This  was  exactly  what 
the  Court  said  could  not  be  done. 

It  thus  becomes  evident  that  there  la  a  serious  lag  between  public 
opinion  and  the  decisions  of  the  Court.  A  majority  of  the  Justices 
have  too  frequently  failed  to  recognize,  as  Jvistlce  Holmes  so  aptly 
stated,  "what  seemed  to  them  to  be  first  principles  are  believed 
by  half  of  their  fellow  men  to  be  wrong." 

Nothing  in  history  would  Jiistify  a  belief  that  the  Cotut's  opinion 
as  to  legislative  policy  is  more  likely  to  be  right  than  that  of  the 
legislative  body. 

In  his  lectures  upon  the  Supreme  Court  (p.  95)  delivered  In 
1928,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Hughes  stated  that  "few  of  these  cases 
(holding  acts  of  Congress  invalid)  have  been  of  great  importance 
in  shaping  the  course  of  the  Nation."  While  emphasizing  that 
"the  existence  of  the  function  of  the  Supreme  Court  Is  a  constant 
monition  to  Congress"  (p.  95),  he  added,  "it  must  be  conceded, 
however,  that  up  to  the  present  time  far  more  Important  to  the 
development  of  the  country  than  the  decisions  holding  acts  of 
Congress  to  be  invalid,  have  been  those  in  which  the  authority 
of  Congress  has  been  sustained  and  adequate  national  power  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  a  growing  country  has  been  found  to 
exist  within  constitutional  limitations"   (lb.  96). 

Decisions  that  have  provoked  the  greatest  controversy  between 
the  Congress  and  the  Court,  such  as  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  the 
Legal  Tender  cases,  or  the  Income  Tax  cases,  have  been  those 
Involving  matters  of  policy  and  of  statesmanship,  as  to  which  the 
members  of  the  Court  entertained  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
themselves,  and  in  which  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  judges 
to  excel  over  legislators.  Few,  if  any,  such  decisions  have  settled 
the  issues  which  they  attempted  to  foreclose.  And  sooner  or 
later  after  an  unpredictable  lag,  every  such  decision  has  been 
reversed,  by  war.  by  amendment,  or  by  subsequent  decisions  of 
the  Court  Itself. 

It  is  true  that  the  decisions  already  made  constitute  precedents 
which,  under  the  legalistic  doctrine  of  stare  decisis,  if  it  is  to  be 
rigorously  applied,  would  fetter  the  discretion  and  cramp  the 
reason  of  all  futiire  Justices.  A  working  majority  of  the  Coxurt 
could  shake  the  fetters  of  precedents  and,  within  the  present 
language  of  the  Constitution,  remove  most  of  the  causes  of  the 
long-standing  conflict  with  the  elective  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  never  waited  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  when  its  majority  wanted  to  overoMne  the  effect  of 
its  past  decisions.  It  has  qiialifled  and  even  expressly  ovemiled 
important  decisions  in  constitutional  issues  {Burnet  v.  Coronado 
Oil  4  Gas  Co..  285  U.  S.  393.  406-410) .  As  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taney 
had  occasion  to  remark  in  The  Passenger  cases  (7  How.  283,  483) : 
"After  such  opinions,  judicially  delivered,  I  had  supposed  that 
question  to  be  settled,  so  far  as  any  question  upon  the  construc- 
tion  of  the  Constitution  o\ight  to  be  regarded  as  closely  by  the 
decision  of  this  Cotirt.  I  do  not,  however,  object  to  the  revision 
of  It.  and  am  quite  willing  that  it  be  regarded  hereafter  as  the 
law  of  this  Court,  that  Its  opinion  upon  the  construction  of  the 
Constitution  is  always  open  to  discussion  when  it  Is  supposed  to 
have  been  foimded  In  error,  and  that  its  judicial  authority  should 
hereafter  depend  altogether  on  the  force  of  its  reasoning  by 
which  it  is  supported." 

It  Is  true  that  the  precedents  of  the  past  hang  like  a  shroud 
about  the  Court.  But  the  degree  of  devotion  to  precedent  In  lieu 
of  reason  is  in  that  Court's  discretion,  even  by  its  own  precedents. 
A  minority  of  the  Court  has  expressed  a  will  to  freedom.  Jus- 
tice Brandeis  has  said,  "The  rule  of  stare  decisis,  though  one  tend- 
ing to  consistency  and  uniformity  of  decision,  is  not  decisive. 
Whether  it  shall  be  followed  or  departed  from  is  a  question  en- 
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threly  within  the  discretion  of  the  Court  which  Is  again  caUed  on 
to  consider  a  question  once  decided"  {Burnet  v.  Coronado  Oil  A 
Go*  Co..  285  U.  &  S9S  at  405-400). 

Justices  Stone  and  Cardoeo  agreed  that  "The  doctrine  ot  stare 
decisis,  however  •pproprimtt  and  even  necessary  at  times,  has  only 
a  limited  implication  in  the  field  of  constitutional  law"  {St.  Joteph 
Stock  Yards  Co.  v.  United  States,  298  U.  S.  88) . 

Conflict  between  Congress  and  the  courts  is  In  large  part  dxM 
to  the  refusal  of  the  courts  to  poralt  Congress  to  have  any  share 
in  defining  the  present-day  application  of  such  indefinite  terms 
as  "general  welfare",  "due  process ",  "commerce  among  the  sev- 
eral States",  and  the  things  which  directly  affect  it.  The  Court 
majority  insists  on  a  rigid,  permanent,  and  legalistic  definition. 
All  that  is  needed  is  the  same  attitude  of  oolnd  on  economic  ques- 
tions that  the  Court  had  on  the  Liquor  qtiestion.  When  it  came 
to  defining  "intoxicating  liquor"  as  used  in  the  eighteenth  amend- 
ment the  Court  was  ready  to  leave  it  to  Congress.  There  is  no 
reason  why  similar  deference  should  not  be  paid  to  congressional 
definitions  of  other  constitutional  terms. 

If  this  split  were  decisively  resolved  by  the  addition  of  new 
members,  the  Court  could  proceed  to  mark  out  a  less  ambitious 
ooivse  for  itself  and  bring  about  greater  harmony  within  the 
Oovemment. 

The  IndxistrlaliBation  of  society  and  the  movement  toward  city 
dwelling,  foreign  political  and  eoonomio  dislocations,  together 
with  depression  and  distress,  have  generated  an  unrest  which  baa 
put  the  whole  complicated  Federal  System  \inder  severe  strain. 
The  ability  of  a  federated  form  of  government  to  withstand  theae 
pressures  is  greatly  impaired  by  any  dissension  between  branches 
that  were  Intended  to  be  coopMatlng  and  eoordinate. 

The  Supreme  Court's  power  over  legislation  is  not  defined  or 
bounded,  or  even  mentioned  in  the  Constitution,  but  was  left  to 
lurk  in  Inference.  As  Mr.  Justice  Stone  has  well  said.  "The  only 
check  upon  our  own  exercise  of  pow«-  is  our  own  sense  of  srtf- 
restraint"  {United  States  v.  Butler,  297  U.  8.  1  at  7B).  CMef 
Jtistlce  Hughes,  when  Governor  of  New  York,  put  In  a  single 
sentence  our  whole  constitutional  law.  when  he  asld.  "We  are 
under  a  Constitution,  but  the  ConsOtutkm  is  what  the  Judges 
say  it  is." 

I  have  attempted  to  review  dispassionately  some  of  the  falluies 
of  Judicial  self-restraint  by  which  the  Constitution  "as  the  judgce 
say  It  is"  has  departed  from  the  Constitution  which  Woodrow 
Wllscm  said,  "is  not  a  mere  lawyer's  document;  It  Is  a  vehicle  of 
life,  and  its  spirit  Is  alwaya  the  wptiiX  of  the  age." 


Reorganization  of  Federal  Judiciary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  12.  1937 


STATEICBNT    BY    JOHN    P.    DEVANKY    BEFORE    THE    SENATE 
COIOCTTEE  (W  THE  JUDICIARY 


Mr.  LUNDEEN.  lyfr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  ocmaent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcobd  the  statement  made  today 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  by  the  able  and 
distincuiahed  fcmner  chief  Justice  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
Hen.  John  P.  Devaney.  on  the  position  of  the  legal  profession 
toward  the  proposal  of  the  President  to  reorganize  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Recobs,  as  fcdlows: 

Tbx  Position  of  ths  Lsoal  Pbovmsiow 

"nw  National  Lawyers'  Qolld  Is  the  first  national  bar  ssBocistlon 

to  go  on  record  as  being  unequivocally  for  the  President's  prcyoaaL 

I  am  appearing  before  you  today  on  its  trntoait  aa  its 

(1)    THS  POSITION  or  THX  NATIONAL  XAWTSSS*  OD1LO 


Three  weeks  ago  Hie  guild  held  its  first  formal  ocganisatitm  meet- 
ing in  Washlngtcm.  Nearly  600  delegates  from  38  SUtes  attended. 
The  most  ln4)ortant  matter  which  came  before  the  meeting  was 
the  action  to  be  taken  by  the  guild  upon  the  President's  proposal 
for  the  reorganisation  of  the  Judiciary.  After  8  days  of  dis- 
cussion and  debate,  the  following  resolution  on  the  President's 
proposal  was  adopted  and  adopted  almost  unanimously: 

"JtesolvMon  on  the  Prettdent'a  proposal 
"Whereas  (1)  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  proposed 
that  the  number  of  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  be  increased  toy 
the  number  of  Incumbents  who  haye  reached  the  age  of  ?0  years 
and  have  not  retired  after  having  served  10  yean;  and 

"(2)  We  brieve  that  the  majority  of  the  membefs  of  that 
Orait  has  fUIen  behind  the  needs  of  the  times,  has  bkMAed  prog- 
TCss,  and  la  now  oat  of  harmtmy  with  the  urgent  eoelal  and  eoo« 
nomlc  demands  of  the  people:  Now,  therefcu'e,  be  It 


"Resolved.  TbMX  we  heartily  endorse  ths  Presidents  proposal 
urge  its  Immediate  passage  by  Congress  as  ths  only  immediately 
available  method  to  make  posalble  progressive  't««'«»*«»'  now  Un- 
p««tlvely  needed." 

In  yesterday's  record  of  these  hearings  I  think  I  saw  an  intima- 
tion that  the  lawyers  of  America  were  generally  oppoeed  to  the 
President's  proposal.  I  doubt  whether  that  would  prove  to  be 
true  If  the  sentiment  of  the  average  lawyer  who  serves  ths  average 
client  could  be  made  aa  articulate  as  the  sentiment  of  the  leaders 
of  the  bar  who  serve  the  big  clients. 

Of  covme.  many  bar  associations,  in^iiyiing  the  American  Bar 
Association,  have  taken  a  position  against  this  bill  in  the  last  few 
weeks.  But  of  the  175.000  lawyers  of  the  country,  leas  than  one- 
half  are  members  of  organised  bar  groups  of  any  kind.  Lass  ^%n 
30,000  are  members  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  which  until 
the  formation  of  the  National  Lawyers'  Ouild  was  the  only  na- 
tionally organised  group  of  lawyers  which  '— *'nrr1  to  weak  for  the 
profession. 

Furthermore.  I  feel  fairly  sure  that  the  majority  of  members  of 
many  local  bar  associations  have  gone  on  reeoed  against  ths  Presi- 
dent's proposal  on  a  most  cursory  examination  of  the  a«rlU  of  the 
proposal.  I  have  heard  of  eaass  wbsre  the  test  of  ths  proposal  was 
not  even  available  to  the  local  aaaodatlon  when  the  association 
took  action,  and  when  it  was  almost  certain  that  saost  of  tlM  : 
bers  had  had  no  thne  to  give  prior  study  to  the  pnpoeaL 

Z  am  a  member  of  the  American  Bar  AssocTatlop.  I 
that  It  has  done  and  is  doing  valuable  watk  In  many  flsldi.  But 
It  has  naturally  come  under  the  leadership  of  the  aaost  suooeetful 
members  of  the  profession  whose  professional  duties  have  brought 
them  into  contact  with  ttie  most  successful  and  powerful  daSMs 
of  the  country.  It  is  not  unnatural  ttat  those  leaders  shwild  f^?tne 
to  share  the  viewpoints  and  even.  shaO  we  say.  prejudloes  of  their 
clients,  rather  than  ths  vlewpo<nt  of  the  greet  bsms  of  [ 
within  and  wlttaout  the  association.  The  Isadarshlp  of  the 
can  Bar  AaeocUtion  rests  with  preoklasnt  and  eoeosarfca  1 
with  powsrful  cllenta;  the  mass  of  American  lawyers  are  ordinary 
lawyers  with  ordinary  Ollenta. 

When  the  leadership  of  the  AsMvtean  Bar  Association  'first  oom- 
mitted  the  association  against  the  chOd-labor  ameadoMnt  It  be- 
came evident  to  me  that  there  was  Impsratlve  need  for  an  organl- 
■atlon  of  lawyefs  to  make  articulate  the  vIewpoUit  of  the  average 
American  lawyer,  vrho  loyally  and  to  the  best  of  his  abUtty  serves 
the  legal  needs  of  the  ordinary  American  dtleen. 

I  have,  therefore,  been  happy  to  have  had  a  part  tn  the  forniatloa 
of  the  National  Lawyers'  OuUd.  whteh  hopes  to  apeak  for  the  rank- 
and-file  attorney  and  for  the  Interests  of  the  ordinary  eMasn  he 
serves.  In  doing  this  we  believe  we  are  performing  a  servlee  for  all 
lavryers.  For  If  American  lawyers  are  to  retain  their  traditional 
posltlan  In  the  community  and  to  regain  the  eonfidenee  of  the 
people  I  am  convinced  that  they  muat  demoostrato  to  the  com- 
munity that  their  profeeslcw  does  not  stand  as  an  obstade  In  the 
way  of  every  ooneervatlve  social  and  economic  reform. 

I  really  beUeve,  and  I  think  every  tho«^tful  lawyer  agreea  with 
me,  that  the  integrity  and  eontinvdty  of  our  legal  system  depends 
upon  public  respect  for  our  courts  and  lawyers,  and  that  at  thla 
time  that  respect  is  at  a  very  low  ebb.  In  recent  years  thete 
has  been  an  alarming  growth  of  nonooolldenoe  in  law  and  in  the 
administration  of  the  uw.  In  the  mind  of  the  average  nan  the 
legal  ppofceslon  has  failed  to  make  democracy  work  in  the  court- 
house. And  if  democratic  government  should  fall  tn  this  country, 
the  Iswyer  who  was  given  the  primary  place  in  all  its  brancfaos. 
legislative,  esecotive,  and  Judicial,  will  not  be  able  to  escape 
responsibility. 

If  any  gnnq)  In  the  country  stands  In  lesl  danger  of  being  taken 
to  the  wh4>plng  post.  It  Is  the  lawyers,  snd  Iftne  lawyar  and  his 
courts  are  taken  to  the  whipping  post  a  long  pent-up  TMcnlinfiiil 
against  them  Insures  that  they  wont  be  let  off  as  easOy  as  was 
even  the  banker  during  the  depression.  I  want,  theretate,  to  ap- 
proach the  subject  of  the  President's  proposal  from  the  T*^»Mlp^lnt 
that  the  fundamental  Interests  of  lawyns  In  the  oontlnol^  at 
our  legal  traditions  and  the  fundamental  tntarest  of  the  publlo 
In  the  ability  of  government  to  give  the  public  whet  It  expects  of 
govmunent.  are  one  and  the  same.  I  should  slso  Uks  to  api^roaeh 
the  subject  from  ttie  viewpoint  that  any  group  of  lawyers  tslrlin: 
a  public  stand  on  the  Prssidentis  propiissl.  tekas  that  stand  in  a 
pwifessional  ospadty  toward  the  publlo.  tryta^  honestly  to  advtae 
the  public  as  to  most  suftabte  legal  ways  and  means  to  I 
what  the  pubUe  wants  done,  rather  than  rateta^  legU 
to  prevent  the  puhUe  aooompllahlng  what  the  pubUe  wants 

Furthermore,  I  believe  that  we  shall  eams  out  of  ths 
controversy  with  more  respect  for  the  courts  In  ths  end  If  «• 
encourage  the  frankest  and  most  open  eritlelan  of  tl 

Over  the  Isst  40  years  oertain  leaders  In  ths  Iccal  prnfisiii 
certain  Interests  whom  those  leeders  protected,  throng  tiM 
against  the  wishes  and  needs  of  the  puMle.  have  built  op  a  dan- 
gerous myth  Bbovt  eowts  In  gensral  and  the  SqprenM  Ooort  tat 
partlcuiar.  Ever  sinee  popular  Section  of  flsnatoes  fMiinied  the 
protection  which  sn  ultraoonsenratlve  charaeter  of  the  flsaate 
gave  to  certain  clssses  In  the  conunnntty.  the  Sapreae  OOort  hm 
been  carefully  built  up  as  a  sobjeet  of  tmqnsstloning  ■^nf«-%V«n 
It  Is  a  creditable  aqiect  of  human  nature  that  It  wants  soms  oh- 
ject  of  veneration,  and  veneration  to  no  smaU  dsgrss  thitvas  on 
mystery  snd  mysticism. 

But  a  majority  of  the  Court  m  the  last  4  years  has  been  eqilott- 
Ing  the  mystery  which  eo  largdy  enveloped  the  Oonrt.  There  has 
been  a  deliberate  effort  not  to  let  the  country  undcntand  What 
the  real  function  of  the  Supreme  Court  la.  and  how.  for  a  hng 
stretch  of  yeers  the  Sopreme  Ootvt  has  bsen  exercising  that  func- 
tion.   The  people  have  been  taught  to  beUeve  that  when  the 
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Bopreme  Obort  ipcttks  tt  li  not  the  Justices  wbo  speak  but  tbe 
Oonstltutkm.  vhmreas,  of  course,  in  most  of  our  Tttal  oonstltuti(»*I 
cases  tt  is  the  IndlTlduat  Justices  who  q)eak  and  not  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  Is  this  carefully  circulated  idea  of  the  impersonality  of  the 
Oovrt  whl^  Is  at  the  basis  of  our  present  difficulties  with  It. 

If  we  h^  the  people  understand  that  the  courts  are  human 
lastttutloos.  operated  t^  human  betogs.  the  people  wlU  be  willing 
to  make  htnnan  allowanees  for  their  human  failures.  If  we  frankly 
reeognlas  them  ss  the  heart  of  our  political  system  when  they 
werdsf  judicial  rerlew  of  Ia#a  to  which  the  average  cltlaen  looks 
more  and  more  for  the  solutl<m  of  his  economic  difficulties,  we  shall 
And  less  pubUc  disappointment  In  them  as  mautematlcally  precise 
Institutions.  The  danger  of  biilldlng  a  legal  system  upon  a  myth 
of  an  Impersooal  InfalllbUlty  is  that  when  the  myth  crumbles  In 
dlsUluslon  the  whdle  legal  system  may  be  Irreparably  Injured. 

Justice  Brewer,  one  of  the  most  canserratlve  Justices  in  the 
history  at  the  Supreme  Court,  stated  a  most  salutary  rule  of  public 
attitude  toward  the  Court  when  he  said: 

*7t  Is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Supreme  Court  Is  either 
honored  or  helped  by  being  sp<dcen  of  as  beyond  criticism.  On  the 
eontrary.  the  life  and  character  of  its  Justicee  should  be  the  objects 
of  constant  watchfulness  by  an  and  Its  judgment  subject  to  the 
freest  crltlclaB.  Tbe  time  is  past  in  the  history  of  the  world  when 
any  living  man  or  body  of  men  can  be  set  on  a  pedestal  and  deco- 
rated with  a  halo.  T^xie,  many  crltldsms  may  be.  like  their 
author*,  devoid  of  good  taste,  but  better  all  sorts  of  criticism  than 
ao  critlelam  at  all.  The  moving  vraters  are  full  of  life  and  health; 
only  In  the  stm  waters  is  stagnation  and  death." 


C» 


B    FBOrOBAI. 


IS   THK    OIVLT 
AVAJLABLa 


Tou  Will  note  that  our  guild  has  heartily  endorsed  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  as  the  only  immediately  available  method  to 
make  possible  progressive  legislation  now  Imperatively  needed. 
Without  regard  to  the  deslrabUlty  or  undeslrabUlty  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  OonsUtutlOD,  we  are  eonvlneed  that  the  satisfaction 
of  prsssnt  nseds  should  not  be  imperiled  by  distant  hopes. 

The  PrssMeat's  proposal  rscognlaes  that  the  present  crisis  Is  a 
judicial,  not  a  eonstttutlonal,  crisis  and  treats  It  accordingly.  Our 
proMsm  arlass  out  of  the  faet  that  a  majority  of  the  human 
Deia0B  who  prsssptly  nake  up  the  Supreme  Court  have  In  recent 
ysMS  rsfuasd  to  recognlas  legislative  power  dearly  entitled  to 
rscDgnltlon  under  the  OonstitttUon  as  tt  now  stands.  That  would 
-(MB  to  call  for  the  cierelse  of  the  powers  given  the  Congress, 
cmdsr  the  Oonstttutton.  to  change  tne  Court — not  the  exercise 
of  that  much  mora  cuabersone  and  far-reaching  powers  given  to 
tbe  people  to  ehaags  the  tarms  of  the  Constitution. 

It  is  sulnnlttsd  that  the  burden  of  proof  lies  heavily  on  those 
who  would  adopt  a  remedy  more  far  reaching  than  Is  needed  to 
iB0«t  the  immediate  problam. 

The  constitutional  powers  which  government  already  has  need 
not  be  denied  simply  because  additional  powers,  however  neces- 
sary or  desirable,  are  not  available  without  amendment.  The 
American  people  look  to  the  Oongrees  to  exercise  the  legislative 
rights  given  them  under  the  Constitution:  and  do  not  expect  the 
OMigrsss  silently  to  acquiesce,  so  fitr  as  the  future  is  concerned, 
hs  emneoos  interpretations  placed  upon  the  Constitution  by  a 
aaajotlty  of  the  Supreme  Court.  As  Preeident  Lincoln  pointed  out 
In  his  wst  inaugtuml  address — in  a  democracy  "the  policy  of  the 
govemmant  upon  vital  questions  affecting  the  whole  peofde* 
ought  not  "to  be  trravocably  fixed  by  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  the  Instant  they  are  made  in  ordinary  litigation  between 
parties  in  personal  actions.'* 

It  is  of  course  pooBlble  to  limit  the  power  <a  the  Court  by 
amendment,  but  candor  certainly  compels  us  to  contess  that  those 
who  would  by  amendment  directly  limit  the  power  of  the  Coxirt 
to  declare  State  or  Federal  legislative  acts  unconstitutional  or  in- 
dirsctly  limit  the  power  of  the  Court  by  giving  enlarged  powers 
to  the  OongrssB  or  by  removing  limitations  upon  State  powers, 
are  divided  as  to  what  form  and  character  the  amendment  should 


■van  if  agreement  could  be  reached  by  the  Omgress  upon  one 
or  mora  •"**"«*■■—"**.  the  requisite  ^>proival  by  the  Statee  would 
take  several  years  and  might  be  blocked  indefinitely  by  entrenched 

The  child-labor  amendment,  propoeed  by  a  Republican  Con- 
greas  IS  years  ago  and  since  ■poososed  by  a  Democratic  President, 
aas  not  y«t  recetred  the  neeeeeary  ratlflcati<m.  Amendments  t6 
•nlarga  ths  powers  of  Congress  for  social  legislation  must  over- 
come the  oppoaltion  of  the  same  economic  Interests  as  those  which 
have  fought  and  ars  stlU  fighting  the  child-labor  amendment. 
The  experlenee  of  the  child-labor  amendment,  thertf  ore — not  that 
of  the  prohibition  amendment  or  the  "lame  duck"  amendment — is 
ttat  bait  indication  cf  the  kind  and  length  of  opposition  to  be 
expected  for  new  propoeals  with  far-rear tilng  economle  effects. 

It  required  4  years  to  adopt  the  incoene-tax  amendment,  after 
tfci  adi^tlan  by  the  Congress,  but  years  of  agitated  argument 
preceded  action  by  the  Congrees.  Direct  election  of  Senators  took 
only  1  year  after  Its  passage  by  the  Congrees,  but  it  took  more 
than  a  decade  of  agi&tion  to  get  it  through  the  Congrees  and 
siueh  of  the  reform  had  been  accomplished  before  that  by  indirect 
action  on  the  part  of  the  States. 

As  a  spokesman  of  the  rank-and-file  lawyers  of  the  country 
and  aa  a  former  Jud^.  I  want  to  take  my  stand  with  the  Presl- 
and  ask  you  to  accept  his  proposal  to  preeeire.  as  he  has 
"the   Constitution  from   the   Court   and   the    Court  from 
,**    I  dent  want  to  see  our  country  running  the  risks  of  our 
hMlng  respect  for  the  law  and  the  CcmstitutloQ  because  of 
grovtng  and  not  unJuaUfled  baliaf  that,  as  Interpreted  by 


the  highest  Court,  they  are  obstructing  the  solution  erf  our  most 
urgent  social  and  economic  problems. 

In  every  section  of  the  country  there  are  acute  problems  press- 
ing for  solution.  In  the  Middle  West,  where  I  live,  the  solution 
of  the  sgricultural  problems  cannot  be  indefinitely  delayed.  Our 
people  recognize  the  difficulties  of  finding  the  right  solution,  and 
they  will  readily  forgive  mistakes,  but  they  will  not  tolerate 
Inaction. 

President  Hoover  vetoed  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  on  grotmds  of 
unconstitutionality.  The  Supreme  Court,  by  what  many  of  us 
deemed  "a  tortured  construction  of  the  Constitution",  vetoed  the 
A.  A.  A.    The  Soil  Conservation  Act  may  well  suffer  a  like  fate. 

Real  prosperity,  despite  booming  stock  markets,  has  scarcely 
begun  to  return  in  my  section  of  the  coiintry,  and  the  people 
will  never  feel  secure  as  long  as  any  agricultural  program  is  beset 
with  the  gravest  constitutional  doubt.  And  in  light  of  the  A.  A. 
A.  decision,  neither  you  nor  I  can  assure  them  that  an  agricul- 
txxnl  program,  whether  it  be  that  which  was  promised  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  or  Mr.  Landon,  wovUd  be  constitutional.  A  small 
minority  of  not  over  5  percent  of  our  population  can  block  any 
amendment,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  farmers  or  other  Im- 
portant elements  of  our  population  are  going  to  be  content  to 
let  a  small  minority  of  the  people  deny  to  them  that  kind  of 
legislation  which  they  are  deeply  convinced  is  within  the  power 
of  Congress  under  the  wisely  flexible  Constitution  which  o\ir 
founding  fathers  established. 

(3)    PSXSniSMT'S  PHOPOSAI.  ACCORDS  WTTH   SOXTND  CONST  IT  UTIUNAL 

TEAOmON 

The  President's  proposal  is  admittedly  constitutional.  Those 
who  object  to  it  as  "lawless  legality"  are  saying  that,  in  this 
generation,  \inlike  earlier  generations,  the  Congress  is  not  compe- 
tent to  determine,  as  the  Constitution  provides  it  shall  deter- 
mine, the  number  of  the  Justices  who  shall  sit  upon  the  Supreme 
Court.  Or  they  are  saying  that  President  Roosevelt,  reelected  by 
the  greatest  vote  of  public  confidence  bestowed  upon  any  Presi- 
dent since  Washington,  is  not  to  be  trusted  to  fill  with  the  con- 
sent at  the  Senate  such  positions  on  the  Supreme  Court  as  the 
Congress  may  create.  To  those  who  claim  that  there  is  a  law 
higher  than  the  Constitution,  my  reply  is  that  the  only  higher 
law  I  know  is  the  right  of  a  majority  to  have  their  way  in  a 
democracy. 

The  Constitution  carefully  gtuurded  against  the  possibility  of 
any  Senator  or  Representative  accepting  an  office  created  by  the 
Congress  during  the  term  for  which  he  was  elected.  But  the  Con- 
stitution did  not  provide  that  the  President  should  be  disqualified 
to  fill  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  any  position  created  upon 
the  Supreme  Court  dxuring  his  term  of  office.  No  custom  or  prece- 
dent for  any  such  limitation  upon  the  powers  of  the  President 
can  be  foxud. 

The  question  of  enlarging  the  Coixrt  is  not  a  constitutional 
question  but  a  practical  question.  Those  who,  like  the  leaders 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  believe  that  the  present  Court 
is  performing  its  constitutional  duties  efficiently  and  ably,  will 
and  shovild  oppose  any  change.  But  those  who  believe,  as  I  am 
convinced  that  the  ordinary  lawyer  and  the  ordinary  lawyer's 
client  believe,  that  the  majority  of  the  Court  have  permitted, 
however  xinwittingly,  their  personal  predilections  or  political 
preferences  to  color  their  constitutional  judgments,  should  favor  a 
change. 

The  question  should  be  decided  on  its  merits.  It  cannot  be 
evaded  on  the  ground  that  a  dangerous  precedent  would  be 
created.  For  every  lawyer  knows — and  the  public  should  know — 
that  the  political  and  economic  views  of  the  Justices  have  always 
been  considered  in  the  filling  of  vacancies  or  in  the  creation  of 
new  judicial  positions. 

History  certainly  will  never  regard  as  a  break  with  constitutional 
tradition  the  frank  and  conservative  proposals  of  the  President  to 
rejuvenate  the  Court  and  to  protect  the  judiciary  from  losing  the 
confidence  of  the  people.  There  is  nothing  in  the  President's  pro- 
posals which  will  impair  the  independence  of  the  new  Justices 
or  silence  the  voices  of  the  old  Justices.  The  first  requirement 
of  an  independent  Judiciary  is  that  the  Judges  shall  be  capable 
of  making  impartial  judgments.  Judges  who  cannot  rise  above 
their  own  prejudices  are  not  free  Judges.  A  court  which  must 
pass  upon  the  validity  of  important  legislative  enactments  must 
not  be  sxispected  of  having  its  Judgment  determined  by  its  own 
economic  prepossession. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  fotmding  fathers  did  not  contem- 
plate that  a  President  elected  for  two  terms  should  ever  appoint 
a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  founding  fathers  were 
not  unaware  of  life's  expectancy.  Washington  named  the  whole 
Court  in  his  day;  Jackson  named  a  majority  of  the  Justices,  so 
did  Lincoln,  so  did  Taft.  President  Wilson  named  three;  Presi- 
dent Harding,  four;  President  CooUdge,  one;  President  Hoover, 
three:  and  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  none.  Even  if  not  a 
single  one  of  the  present  Justices  resigned,  the  President's  pro- 
poeals do  not  give  him  the  power  to  name  more  than  6  out  of 
the  19  Justices.  The  new  Justices  will  be  only  a  minority  if  no 
resignations  are  forthcoming.  The  old  members  of  the  Cotirt 
will  control  the  new  members  by  9  to  6. 

There  are  many  critics  who  oppose  the  President's  proposal  not 
because  they  believe  that  the  new  Justices  will  be  faithless  to 
their  oaths  and  decide  as  they  are  told,  but  because  they  fear 
that  the  new  Justices  will  be  sufficiently  independent  to  interpret 
the  Constitution  as  it  is  written  rather  than  to  t<nrture  It  to  their 
own  desires.  These  critics  fear  that  the  new  Justices  will  be  ss 
uzkblased  and  as  independent  as  the  present  liberal  minority  on 


the  Court  As  Itr.  Frederick  H.  Stlnchfield.  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  one  of  my  good  friends  and  one  of 
the  severest  critics  of  the  President's  pn^osal.  has  recently  stated: 
"Heretofore  three  <rf  the  present  nine  (Justices)  have  often  been 
sympathetic  toward  almost  every  law  which  Congress  has  passed. 
The  6  added  will  make  9,  a  majority  of  the  15." 

So  it  Is  quite  clear  that  what  such  critics  really  fear  is  that 
the  President  will  appoint  men  of  the  type,  character,  and  ability 
of  Justices  Brandeis.  Stone,  and  Cardozo.  rather  than  men  who 
share  the  econcanic  views  of  the  leaders  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  and  who  could  be  counted  upon  to  vote  with  the 
present  conservative  majority  of  the  Court.  When  Mr.  Harding 
was  President,  and  Mr.  Daugherty,  Attorney  General,  a  committee 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  recommended  the  enlargement  of 
the  Covirt  to  12.  The  leaders  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
were  willing  to  trust  Mr.  Harding  to  appoint  three  new  Justices  at 
a  time  when  It  was  known  that  the  Court  tended  to  have  a 
liberal  majority,  the  Court  a  little  over  2  years  earlier  having  been 
equally  divided  on  the  validity  of  minimum-wage  legislation  with 
Jxistice  Brandeis  not  voting  because  of  his  participation  in  the 
case  in  tbe  State  court. 

The  National  Lawyers'  Guild,  for  which  I  speak,  entertains 
quite  different  views  from  the  present  leaders  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  as  to  what  constitutes  an  inde|}endent  judiciary. 

(4)    PSOPOSAL  TO  MXQXraX  MOKX  THAN  A  MAJOanT  VOTX  OF  THS  COUKT 
TO  DECUUtS  AN  ACT  UNCONSTITUTIONAL  IS  IMPaACTICABI.B 

I  have  given  as  a  reason  why  I  favor  the  President's  propoeal 
my  belief  that  a  satisfactory  amendment  cannot  be  agreed  upon 
nor  pressed  to  ratification  in  the  States  within  a  time  short 
enough  to  give  the  American  people  the  immediate  powers  of 
government  which  I  think  they  need.  I  do  not  say  that  in 
criticism  of  those  who  believe  that  the  Constitution  should  be 
amended.  I  think  that  any  pressure  to  hxury  an  amendment 
would  be  most  unwise,  for  the  reason  that  even  the  simplest 
amendment  raises  far-reaching  questions  which  need  the  most 
patient  explcM'ation  and  consideration  before  it  is  made  part  of 
the  fundamental  law.  By  way  of  illustration  of  the  problems 
Involved,  may  I  dtsctus  for  just  a  moment  probably  the  simplest 
form  of  amendment  now  being  considered — the  amendment  which 
would  forbid  the  Supreme  Court  to  declare  an  act  of  Congress 
imconstltutlonal  by  less  than  a  given  vote,  s«y,  by  6  to  8  or  by 
7  to  2. 

On  its  face  an  amendment  providing  that  a  statute  could  be 
declared  unconstitutional  only  by  a  two-thirds  vote  would  inade- 
quately protect  the  kind  of  legislation  tbe  public  demanded  in 
its  mandate  of  November  3.  The  vote  on  the  A.  A.  A.  was  6  to  3 — 
what  Justios  Stone  called  "the  tortured  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution" adopted  in  that  case  would  still  stand  Irrespective  of 
such  an  amendment.  And  if  the  A.  A.  A.  could  be  declared  in- 
valid under  "a  torttired  cocstnictlon  of  the  Constitution",  so 
could  any  other  statute. 

Furthermore,  any  such  amendment  would  have  to  provide  for 
the  concurrence  of  at  least  seven  Judges  to  declare  an  act  uncon- 
stitutional. That  would  put  completely  within  the  control  of  a 
minority  of  three  judges  the  power  of  preventing  the  Court  from 
declaring  an  act  unconstitutional — that  is  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  we  have  so  traditionally 
prized.  To  place  this  power  into  the  hands  of  a  minority  of  the 
Court  cannot  be  fitted  into  any  rational  system  of  Judicial  review. 
The  problem  is  much  more  subtle  than  it  seems  to  be  on  the 
surface  because  of  the  way  in  which  constitutional  questions  arise 
for  adjudication  under  our  system  of  Judicial  review. 

In  the  first  place,  they  do  not  come  up  to  a  cotu^  as  abstract 
issues  on  which  the  court  simply  passes  a  verdict  of  "constitu- 
tional" or  "unconstitutional."  Constitutional  issues  arise  only  in 
connection  with  the  dlspositii^n  of  an  actual  litigation  and  are 
Inextricably  entangled  with  (questions  of  Jurisdiction,  statutory 
construction,  substantive  law,  and  intricate  facts.  Any  attempt 
to  segregate  the  constitutional  issues  would  be  a  complicated 
process  and  might  encourage  the  further  break-down  of  the  tra- 
ditional self -restraining  limitations  which  the  Court  has  in  times 
past  placed  upon  its  power  to  review  legislative  acts.  For  if  a 
court  ia  obliged  to  isolate  the  issue  of  constitutionality  from  all 
other  issues,  it  will  be  more  rather  than  less  likely  to  confuse  the 
Wisdom  of  legislation  with  its  constitutionality. 

In  the  second  place,  invasions  of  civil  and  religiotis  Ubertlos 
are  often  unintended  by  the  legislature  and  depend  for  their 
detection  upon  the  interest  and  the  watchfixlness  of  the  court. 
The  real  value  of  judicial  review  resides,  not  primarily  in  the 
protection  it  affords  the  individual  against  the  deliberate  action  of 
the  legislature,  but  the  protection  it  affords  against  the  unfore- 
seen and  unexpected  impingement  of  a  statute  upon  the  rights 
of  the  individual  in  particular-  cases.  Constitutional  issues  may 
arise  in  a  manner  not  at  all  anticipated  by  the  Congress  in  tiie 
enactment  of  the  law  in  queition.  Many  of  the  constitutional 
Issues  involved  in  the  prohlt'ition  laws,  in  the  espionage  and 
other  acts,  could  never  have  isecn  clearly  foreseen  by  the  legis- 
lators who  voted  for  those  meiisures. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment,  three  obtuse  Justices,  not 
anxious  to  be  aware  of  the  invtision  of  the  rights  of  the  individual 
in  such  cases,  would  hold  th>}  balance  of  power.  And  there  is 
danger  of  such  obtiiseness  li  the  present  Court  remains  tin- 
changed.  For  the  zeal  which  the  present  majority  has  shown 
for  the  excessive  protection  of  the  propertied  interests  of  a  small 
class  has  not  equally  been  shc>wn  in  the  defense  of  the  personal 
liberties  of  humble  men.  When  cases  involving  civil  rights  and 
religious  liberty  arise  I  cannot  believe  that  the  American  pe<q)le 
Will  ever  accept  the  verdict  of  a  minority  of  the  Justices. 
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There  is  an  apparently  easy  answer  to  this  criticism.  L  •.,  to 
exclude  the  Bill  of  Rights  fn»n  such  an  amendment.  But  it 
is  not  an  easy  answer.  If  you  try  to  exclude  tbe  Bill  of  Bights, 
you  will  find  that  you  have  traveled  in  a  complete  circle.  Be> 
cause  if  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  excluded,  you  loee  the  advantage 
claimed  for  the  amendment  in  protecting  social  legislation  ficm 
a  reactionary  court.  For  in  most  of  the  cases  where  the  courts 
have  assumed  to  act  as  a  superleglslature,  the  courts  have 
claimed  that  they  were  protecting  the  fundamental  rights  guar- 
anteed In  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Tbe  fifth  amendment  and  the 
fourteenth  amendment,  for  instance,  are  part  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights — and  the  fifth  and  fovirteenth  amendments  are  the  chief 
instrtiments  by  which  the  reactionary  majority  has  struck  down 
social  legislation. 

I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  suggested  seriously  that  acts  of  State 
legislatures  alleged  to  violate  tbe  Federal  Constitution  should 
be  aUowed  to  stand  if  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Cotirt  believed 
those  State  laws  unconsUtutional  but  a  minority  of  three  judges 
remained  unconvinced.  Indeed,  In  case  of  confilct  between  a 
Federal  and  a  State  law,  such  a  rule  might  result  in  both  laws 
being  adjudged  consUtuUonal.  and  instead  of  being  received  the 
conflict  would  be  accentuated.  Certainly  the  American  people 
would  not  agree  that,  if  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  found 
that  the  civU  or  religloiis  rights  of  an  individual  guaranteed  by 
the  Federal  ConstituUon  had  been  violated  by  the  action  of  a 
State,  those  righto  should  be  forfeited  by  a  vote  of  a  bare  minority 
of  the  Coiut.  And  yet.  if  the  propoeed  amendment  is  not  applied 
to  cases  arising  under  the  fourteenth  amendment,  we  will  find 
that  the  Supreme  Coxut  as  presehUy  constituted  wUl  continue  to 
strike  down  any  social  and  economic  leglalatlon  of  the  States 
which  for  any  reason  strikes  the  majority  as  undesirable. 

I  do  not  say  that  these  difflctilties  could  not  be  worked  through 
I  do  not  say  that  a  form  of  amendment  might  not  eventiuSly 
be  evolved  that  would  obtain  all  the  advantages  of  a  7-to-2  vote 
for  statutes  which  the  public  interest  required  should  be  declared 
ccHutituticmal.  and  would  retain  none  of  the  dlsadvantagee  of 
a  7-to-2  vote  when  applied  to  sUtutes  which  the  public  interest 
required  should  be  declared  tmconstltutlonal. 

But  I  do  say  that  the  possibilities  of  trouble  and  of  unforeseen 
difficulties  are  sufficiently  real  to  make  us  hesitate  to  change  our 
fimdamehtal  law.  i.  e.,  the  ConsUtution  itself,  in  haste,  wksn  a 
simpler  sututory  remedy  Is  immediately  available  to  permit  us  to 
contintie  along  paths  we  already  know.  I  am  not  stire  enough 
that  the  way  of  progress  in  constitutional  law  llss  along  the  road 
of  experlmenUtion  with  divided  votes.  All  statesmanship  is  a 
balance  of  rtsks  taken  against  benefits  assured.  In  the  cass  of 
this  proposed  amendment  I  see  the  risks  more  clearly  than  I  ase 
the  benefits. 

Furthermore,  as  one  who  has  been  a  judge  I  em  not  sure  that 
such  an  amendment  would  work  as  a  himian  proposition  even  if 
it  could  be  worked  out  as  a  logical  proposlUon.  To  give  the  bal- 
ance of  power  <Hi  a  court  to  a  conspicuous  minority  rtms  against 
the  grain  of  all  the  traditions  of  our  judiciary.  I  feel  stire  that 
more  than  one  judge  in  a  close  case  would  leave  a  minority 
with  whom  he  agreed  intellecttially,  to  vote  regretfully  with  the 
majority  for  the  very  purpose  of  not  allowing  a  minority  of  three 
to  override  tbe  judgment  of  a  majority  of  six.  I  feel  qtute  sure, 
for  Instance,  that  under  an  amendment  reqtUrlng  a  7-to-2  vote, 
one  member  of  a  mliuulty  of  three  would  often  sacrifice  his  in- 
tellectual conviction  to  his  sense  ot  loyalty  to  the  imlted  front 
of  his  Court  and  vote  with  tbe  majority  rather  than  subject 
the  Court  to  the  criticism  of  declaring  a  law  constitutional  or 
unconstitutional  by  three  votes.  The  logical  reform  of  the  amend- 
ment would  succumb  to  the  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  maloritv  of 
the  Cotirt. 

This  ia  not  a  far-fetched  consideration.  Several  States  by  con* 
stitutional  amendment  require  a  given  number  of  votes  by  their 
highest  courts  to  declare  laws  unconstitutional  under  the  State 
constitutions.  Ohio  is  one  of  those  States.  In  Board  of  JCdueo- 
tfon  V.  Co/«mbtM  (118  Ohio  State.  295)  the  opinion  says  frankly 
in  regard  to  an  earlier  case,  Morton  v.  State  ( 106  Ohio  State.  806) . 
in  which  six  Judges  conctured  as  to  the  unconstitutionality  of  a 
statute  "This  was  a  plain  concession  on  the  part  of  two  judges 
in  order  to  avoid  a  situation  created  by  the  amendment  of  section 
2  of  article  IV." 

CONCLtTSION 

One  more  consideration  favors  tbe  President's  proposal.  It  is  a 
practical  not  a  legal  consideration,  but  most  weighty  for  thoea 
who  sincerely  wish  to  protect  that  public  respect  for  the  courts 
and  for  our  legal  system  so  essential  to  the  functioning  of  our 
democracy. 

Under  the  statutory  propoeal  of  the  President,  the  present 
controversy  over  the  courts  will  be  finished  and  done  with  as  coon 
as  the  statute  la  passed  and  the  new  justices  confirmed.  There 
will  be  no  long-drawn  fight  beyond  the  period  of  this  Congress. 

But  unless  an  amendment  could  be  rushed  through  the  States 

within  a  similar  period — something  which  no  one  can  aesure 

the  struggle  in  the  State  legislatures  or  conventions  vriU  stretch 
on  for  at  least  1  year,  and  if  the  President's  political  judgment  li 
correct,  for  many  years.  The  amendment  may  become  the  Issus 
of  congressional  elections,  of  national  elections. 

However  interesting  that  may  be  to  those  who  vrish  to  see 
an  issue  foxight  out  to  the  bitter  end.  it  will  not  be  good  for  the 
courts.  Our  coxirts,  our  legal  traditions  cannot  help  but  ba  in- 
jured, pertiape  irreparably,  by  becoming  a  potiticai  issue  over  a 
long  po-iod  of  years. 
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ifsprapoMi  la 

(k»  pobUa  St  the  inwiiit  tUM  wtth  ttM  lM«t  dlaturbMioe  to 
tta*  eoBttaalty  at  our  tanl  tndltloM  and  to  tbo  proMrvatton  oC 

kMoa  tlM  powan  a<  our  oourts  laiaot.    It  kaepa  tha  le«al  prona- 
BtOB  Mtmlnt-tr^-i'  tte  law  aloof  tbe  Itnaa  it  baa  kaamn. 

U  UMra  wira  aaoeHtty  for  mdSeal  ohanca.  ««  mlgbt  faal  juatl- 
flad  In  "^^«"»  tiiat  chance.  Bat  where  there  la  no  neoeealty  for 
ndieS  Sanoa-whata  the  renatfr  for  a  humaa  dlfleultar  which 
has  aopeaiad  nany  tlnMa  before  la  our  hMory  la  Juat  aa  awaU- 
■Me  aarrar  tooieet  that  diflteuity  there  la  bo  need  tat  our 
laking  an  uBootala  leap  la  the  dark. 


The  CoBstitiitkm  and  the  Court 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  DITTER 

OW  PSMMSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Frtda9,  March  12, 19S7 


BT  BOir.  J.  WILLIAM 
THS   LAFATXTR 


or  PMWmLVAHIA. 
ALDMZII    OP   FHILJk- 


ItTwDrmR.  ifr. Speaker, under  le*i«  to ortendn^ re- 
marks in  the  Ricou,  I  tndode  the  following  address  de- 
liver^ by  me  before  the  Lafayette  College  Akmrni  Associa- 
tk»  In  Philadelphia  reoently: 

Mr.  Praaldent.  Dr.  L«rta.  and  «»«  «*  ****y«**«' Pf^l-^ltS 
♦K>«fc  you  for  tbe  opportniitty  to  addreae  yoa  tonight.  Laf ^ette 
^Sn  haa  eaUhUabadan  aBVlaBIa  npotatlon.  Upon  your  abool- 
dOBM  the  sona  at  Lafayatta  naU  the  obUgatlon  to  bold  high  ttie 
to^  wSch  bM  been  tended  to  you.  May  the  "Ught  of  truth. 
thewij  of  honor,  and  tha  wOl  to  avre  men"  be  your  continuing 


jSpr^tliM  the  proprtetlaa  or  the  oocaatan.  but  comtoeed  of  Oe 
JSSSmTct  a  i^^^iSpoaal  made  »>y  ^J5«»*»«»*  "*  ^ 
U&iled  Btatee.  1  Tenture  to  addreai  yow  tonight  on  a  wDjeev 
^MA  ecaunanda  the  ■««««»  of  «»•  »«"^;;J?*,^°i^J 
fjtnun^  UPOA  your  eanlklaBoe  In  aw  that  neither  partlaaauup 
noriMUttaa  pMrton  prompta  me  In  prteentlng  to  you  tonl^t 
tha  Mbjeet  "Tte  Oomtltntlon  and  Um  Court." 

A  «S«1  baa  been  made  by  the  PreaWent  for  the  «eetment 
of  tti*-'***""  which  atrlkee  at  the  foundatUma  of  oar  ayetem  q< 
covurament.  Thoughtful  men  and  women  iookupcm  ^e  propoaal 
^^^-^SfKt  by  thek«ecutli»e  to  control  the  Court.  Ftear  la  ex- 
_  ttet  Se  todependenoecf  tte  JwlWary  »•  «»2?^«5;JS2 
«w»  a  fi»w  conatltutlonal  erlalB  baa  naolted.  A  Juat  appralaal 
cf  tha  porpoace  and  a  leaentiaWe  prophecy  of  the  reeulta  cannot  be 
ma^wtthout  a  conldaratton  of  cartatai  relerant  and  material 
facta  aMoelatad  with  the  plan. 

Monday.  May  fT.  IMS.  can  be  looked  upon  aa  an  tanportant  d^ 
toThTStory  of  Amertoan  eotttutloaal  rweraaaeni.  For  almoat 
two  veaia  the  bualneea  and  Induatrtal  Ufa  of  the  country  had  been 
!aS£S  ta  eodaTprowil^ted  under  the  national  Induatrlal 
Seovwy  A^  Piuew'Utl'^it  h«d  been  metttntad  In  courta  tfarough- 
«— ^  the  ^•■Mt  tor  aUaaad  vlaiatlana  of  eodea,  m  many  tiMtanrwa 
bumble  dttuana  eonduettaag  their  bualnaaaea  m  a  manner 
both  to  their  wiirikiyeea  and  cfUawrta.  but  contrary 

Pttftartuuataly  the  Oov 


to  «kB  rvMa  laid  down  by  eoda  uMkan.  PUftartuuately  the  4 
IJii^  lit  had  aaeu  At  to  delay  the  perfaetlan  of  an  appeal  to 
t^  ■■■iBllliiHiwIili  of  tha  MBt.  wltti  the  xaault  that  growing 
^^m^^g^^piS^^ffi^i^^}^  mhkUttj  uetkma  <tf  oode  antborltlaa  da- 
vtfooad  in  many  Unea  of  induatrlal  aetmty  and  a  wMtaiKaad  buii- 
naaa' uneartalnty  contUined.  which  materlaUy  decreaaed  the  nor- 
BMl  aeoeleratlon  of  aoonomle  luuifory.  The  country  waa  eager 
tTUITuiasiiaaifcai  «f  taidiHtilal  eodlfleatloB  aettled.  and  all  eyes 

ne  Court  wh«t  aanounoement  waa  made 

to  be  iMrtiTii  la  »  eaee  aelacted  by  the 

eutlad  for  tta  puifoaaa  under  the  act  around 

which  ao  much  controveray  had  artaan. 

Xte  aethm  of  tha  Court  that  day  la  wiaQ  known.  The  una- 
Btmtty  of  the  JiMtloea  surprtaed  many.  Tha  raault  stunned  the 
..*-,tJ*-»»i,^^ff»*  Hot  m  dlTidad  Goort  but  the  whole  Court  de- 
eland  Kh'i^.  aotwtthatandti«  tha  motliea  which  prompted  the 
^fn,^Y^«y«i^  of  the  i-mVt^t**'^^  *1t  la  im"«^'»  to  my  that  the  recu- 
peratlw  eCorta  of  theMdnal  aovcmment  must  be  made  In  > 
jU««iw««>  ooncietent  with  the  authortty  granted  by  the  Conatitu- 
tlon."  Tha  iWrgamm  and  oserelee  of  unwarranted  powers  by  the 
Bsecutlva.  eo  antly  ibTilTiiiil  by  JuaUca  Oordoaa  aa  **unoonflned 
udranwi?',  hadbaan  weighed  la  the  oonstltatkmal  balance  and 
found  waiting.  The  OumaUtuilon  had  been  reattrmed  aa  the 
-  -  Isv  of  the  land.  ^^^^     ,„^ 

I  and  aupportaia  of  «te  act  were  demoraMned.    Tho 
ftf  e  ttdiiMtf  cnforooDMttt  iMSDcy  and  a  Toctf i 

x^poD.  induatrtal  wwllliraftnn 


nmt.  crMeal  of  tbe  Court,  indicated  the  dleappototment  and 
nseatmeat  of  tbe  President,  which  In  turn  was  followed  by  the 
demands  by  nsen  In  Oongrees  that  the  power  o«^"»e  0<«»*  *<>  ?•«• 
on  the  constltutlonaUty  of  leglalatlve  enactmeati  ehoold  be  abro- 
gsted.  KvcDtuaUy  the  storm  seemed  to  subside,  leaving,  as  It 
was  supposed,  the  Court's  position  as  the  interpreter  of  the  Con- 
sUtutkm  undisturbed  save  only  as  a  few  demagoguee  continued 
their  eff(»ta  to  deetroy  public  confidence  In  the  Judiciary. 

In  the  spring  of  1086  both  major  political  parties  h^d  their 
conventions  and  by  the  late  eummer  the  country  was  In  the 
throes  of  an  intensive  political  campaign.  Both  parties  sougit 
Isauee.  Both  parties  sought  popular  favor.  Both  parties  were 
eager  to  oonunand  the  attenUon  and  secure  the  support  of  the 
votera.  The  whole  gamut  of  controversial  questions  from  inter- 
natkmal  war  debta  to  cdd-age  pension  plans  was  run  by  the 
cnisadh^  spellbinders  of  both  parties.  No  menUon  was  made, 
however,  of  any  contemplated  changee  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  successful  candidate,  then  seeking  rejection,  tocdc  an  active 
part  In  the  campaign,  mi^ift^g  a  number  of  q>eeches  in  his  own 
behalf  without  referring  to  the  need  for  any  drastic  changes  In 
our  Judicial  machinery  and  without  making  any  obaervstions  aa 
to  the  age,  tbe  aptttude.  or  tbe  ability  of  any  of  the  Justices. 
Dexterously  evasive  in  debate,  but  magnetically  attractive  in  per- 
sonaUty.  the  President  won  his  reelection  with  his  purposes  as  to 
tbe  Court  well  guarded  from  the  critical  focus  of  public  opinion. 
Issues  fairly  presented  and  honestly  debated  may  result  in  de- 
cisions at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  but  mandates  by  an  intelli- 
gent people  can  hardly  be  Implied  where  an  atmoephere  of  avoid- 
ance and  concealment  prevails.  Under  the  circumstances  It  Is 
dlfllcult  to  accept  the  dalm  that  a  mandate  has  been  given  to 
tbe  President  on  this  subject. 

In  his  message  to  the  new  Congress  on  January  6.  1937.  the 
President  tasoed  what  was  then  thought  to  be  a  challenge  to  the 
Court  when  he  said  "The  vtta'i  need  Is  not  an  slteratlon  of  otit 
fundamental  law.  but  an  increasingly  enlightened  view  with  ref- 
erence to  it."  This  statement,  comLig  as  it  did  Immediately  after 
a  direct  reference  to  the  "outlawing"  as  he  termed  It  of  the  N 
R  A..  Indicated  the  peratetency  of  the  Presidents  objection  to  the 
power  of  the  Court  to  curtaU  the  "unconflned  and  vagrant  pow- 
«■"  delegated  to  him  by  the  Congress.  After  directing  attention 
wltti  unusual  emj^asls  to  the  constitutional  provision  conferring 
legislative  powers  on  the  Congress,  his  attitude  toward  the  Court 
waa  evident  when  be  said.  "It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  there 
win  be  pndonged  failure  to  bring  the  legislative  and  Jtidiclal  ac- 
tion Into  doaer  harmony."  Nor  can  the  significance  of  the  phrase 
"means  must  be  found"  be  disregarded  UghUy,  as  the  President 
referred  to  the  adaptation  of  "Judicial  Interiwetatlon  to  present 
national  needs."  These  words  rang  through  the  Chamber  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  an  Imperative  command.  The  "un- 
conflned  and  vagrant  powers"  seemed  to  be  reasserting  themselves. 
The  "uneonflned  and  vagrant  powers"  seemed  to  be  rebelling 
against  confinement  and  restraint.  "Means  must  be  found", 
chined  the  hearts  of  many  Members  who  welcomed  capable  lead- 
ertfilp  but  who  shrank  with  foreboding  before  the  assault  of 
peremptory  and  mandatory  dictation  to  the  Court. 

A  month  later  the  President's  real  purpose  was  disclosed  in  Wa 
meseage  to  the  Congress.  Instead  of  the  submission  to  the  people 
of  a  constitutional  amendment,  the  President  proposed  the  enact- 
ment of  leglSlatkHi  which  would  result  In  either  the  forced  retire- 
ment of  oertato  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Cotirt  or  an  Increase  in  its 
monbershlp  by  the  addition  erf  six  new  Justices.  While  the  pro- 
pose w«s  originany  disguised  as  a  means  of  facilitating  and  expe- 
diting the  business  of  the  Court  by  the  elimination  of  Justices  over 
70  years  of  age.  subaequent  discussion  has  removed  the  mask,  and 
It  Is  now  admitted  that  its  real  purpose  Is  the  i^^wmtment  of  Jus- 
tices who  win  be  In  harmony  with  the  leglsUUve  poUcles  of  the 
administration  heretofore  declared  unconstltuUonal  by  the  Court. 
The  proposal  shocked  the  country.  It  embarrassed  DenMcratle 
..fcwrftoiiiit  It  starred  Independent  national  lewlers.  Stripped  of 
Its  veneer,  aa  it  ^vplied  to  the  Supreme  Court,  It  (nopoeed  a  meana 
to  Insure  a  Court  which  would  "taing  the  legtslaUve  and  Judicial 
action  into  cloeer  harmony",  as  the  President  had  requested.  The 
Court  was  to  become  another  KxecuUve  agency.  The  sxirrender  of 
Its  independence  of  thought  and  freedom  of  Judgment  was  de- 
mMKled.  The  "unconfined  and  vagrant  powers"  were  reasserting 
themsdves  again. 

Oraoattloa  to  the  {Mopoeal  was  evident  Immedlatdy.  Antago- 
nym  waa  expreand  openly  by  leaders  (rf  both  major  poUtlcal  par- 
tlea.  many  of  whom  had  approved  thervtcrfore  the  Prealdent's  pedi- 
cles and  who  bad  been  warm  in  their  pralae  of  bis  piirposes.  The 
press  of  the  couutif  was  aroused.  With  few  exceptions  edltorlsl 
wrlteiB  expraesed  alarm.  Words  and  phrases  such  as  "dlslngenu- 
ousneaa".  "eedulously  concealed".  "Jocose  contempt",  "shabby  triCk" 
were  uaed  by  wrltere  of  repute  to  characterlae  the  Prealdent's  pur- 
poeea  and  the  methods  he  purstied,  whUe  one  ot  his  closest  friends 
andadvlsen  waa  forced  to  admit  that  the  program  "comea  per&^ 
ovdy  near  to  a  prtqpNoaal  to  abandon  constitutional  government. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  President  was  not  without  defendere. 
True  some  men  found  it  dlfllcult  to  reconcile  their  support  with 
their  previous  decluatlons,  but  the  President's  personal  popularity 
I»oved  a  more  persuasive  force  to  many  than  analysis  and  deduc- 
tion, with  the  result  that  this  grave  Issue  affecting  the  future 
course  of  the  Nation  has  taken  on  an  emotional  strain.  This.  In 
my  Judgment.  Is  the  most  dangerous  attendant  drctunstance.  It 
slwws  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  be  guided  by  their 
hearta  rather  than  by  their  heads.  .^...^ 

It  shows  a  marked  dtffwence  between  the  si^rtt  of  the  people 
When  the  Republic  waa  founded  and  the  spirit  which  iwevallB 
today.    IndefieBdeaoa  of  thought  and  a  artf -reliant  courageoua- 


prompted  erltleal  analysis  of  proposals  and  a  4***n#ft  of  our 
colonial  ancestora  against  encroachment  on  their  p«aonal  rlghta. 
Today  we  wltneas  the  sway  of  sentiment  and  the  oomplacency  of 
contentment  as  potent  Influencea  on  the  pubUc  mind.  If  thla 
becomes  the  prevmlling  spirit.  It  can  only  mean  the  decadence  of 
the  real  soul  life  of  the  Natltm. 

The  Prealdent'a  proposal  presents  a  clear-cut  Issue  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Plfty  yean  ago  Jiunea  Bryce.  in  The  American  Cmn- 
monwealth,  prophetlcaUy  and  accurately  preeented  the  case  with 
which  we  are  now  confronted: 

"Suppoae  a  Congreaa  and  President,  bent  on  doing  something 
which  the  Supreme  Court  deems  contrary  to  the  Constitution. 
They  pass  a  statute.  A  case  arises  under  it.  The  Court,  on  the 
hearing  of  the  case,  unanlmotnly  declares  the  statute  to  be  null, 
as  being  bevond  the  powen  of  Congress.  Congress  forthwith 
passss  and  uie  President  slgna  another  statute  more  than  dou- 
bling the  number  of  Justices.  The  President  ^>polnts  to  the  new 
Justiceship  men  who  are  pledged  to  hold  the  former  statute  con- 
stitutional. The  Senate  confirms  his  appointments.  Another  case 
raising  the  vaUdlty  of  the  disputed  statute  is  brought  up  to  the 
Court.  The  new  Justices  outvote  the  old  ones:  the  statute  is  held 
valid;  the  security  provided  for  the  protection  of  the  Constitu- 
tion Is  gone  like  a  m<»iiing  mist. 

"What  prevents  such  assaults,  on  the  fundamental  law — assaults 
which,  however  Immoral  in  substance,  would  be  perfectly  legal 
In  form?  Not  the  mechanism  of  government,  for  aU  Its  checks 
have  t>een  evaded.  Not  the  conscience  of  the  legislature  and  the 
President,  for  heated  combatants  seldom  shrink  from  Justifying 
the  means  by  the  end.  Nothing  but  fear  of  tbe  people,  whoee 
broad  good  sense  and  attachment  to  the  great  principles  of  the 
Constitution  may  generaUy  be  relied  on  to  condemn  such  a  per- 
version of  Its  forms.  Yet  If  excitement  has  risen  high  over  the 
country,  a  majority  of  the  people  may  acquiesce,  and  then  It  mat- 
ters little  whether  what  is  really  a  revolution  be  accompUshed  by 
openly  violating  or  by  merely  distorting  the  forms  of  law.  To  the 
people  wi.t  come  sooner  or  later;  it  Is  upon  their  wisdom  and  self- 
restraint  that  the  stability  of  the  most  cunningly  devised  scbems 
of  government  wiU  in  the  last  resort  depend."  This  prophecy  hss 
been  brought  home  to  us  today  by  the  President's  proposal.  Kx- 
oept  for  the  nimiber  of  Justices  proposed  to  be  added  to  the 
Court,  the  example  is  exact.  Tbe  "wisdom  and  self-restraint"  of 
the  people  have  been  challenged  by  the  President.  By  his  pro- 
posal, the  President  casts  a  d<}Ubt  upon  "the  broad  good  sense" 
of  tbe  people,  and  their  "attachment  to  the  great  principles  of 
the  Constitution",  and  whether  they  can  "be  relied  on  to  condemn 
such  perversions  of  the  form"  of  the  Constitution. 

To  the  people  this  issue  Is  brought.  The  people  must  chooss 
between  Executive  privilege  and  Judicial  integrity.  We  are  called 
upon  to  decide  whether  our  confidence  Is  to  be  placed  In  an  inde- 
pendent Judiciary  or  an  ingratiating  Executive.  ShaU  we  have  a 
government  of  laws  or  a  government  of  men?  Shall  the  Court 
continue  as  an  Independent  institution  or  shall  It  becotne  an 
Improving  agency  of  the  wiU  of  the  President?  On  the  one  hand 
Is  an  Independent  Judiciary,  aa  far  removed  as  humanly  possible 
from  the  temptations  of  Influence,  persuasion,  or  intimidation, 
while  on  the  other  hand  is  a  Court  created  for  the  purpose  of 
answering  to  the  Executive  demand  that  "means  must  be  found" 
to  adapt  Judicial  interpretation  so  as  to  bring  "legislative  and 
Judicial  action  into  closer  harmony",  and  to  permit  the  President 
to  exercise  "\inconfined  and  vagrant  powers."  It  seenis  to  me 
that  a  conflict  has  arisen  betvi'een  the  lovers  of  freedom  and  the 
advocates  of  power,  between  constitutional  defenders  and  con- 
stitutional detractora,  between  a  government  of  limited  powers 
and  a  govemmeht  of  unrestrained  privileges. 

The  gravity  of  the  present  liltuatlon  shoxild  prompt  us  to  ap- 
proach the  subject  thoughtfully,  to  consider  the  purposes  of  the 
founders  of  the  Republic  when  they  set  up  our  present  form  of 
government,  and  to  determine  dispassionately  the  value  to  be 
placed  on  the  experiences  of  tlie  past. 

Tbe  framers  of  the  Constitution  were  engaged  in  a  serious  un- 
dertaking. Their  purposes  were  definitely  set  forth  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Instrument  itself.  Six  worthy  objectives  were  in- 
cluded, each  of  which  was  deemed  essential  and  one  of  which  was 
so  highly  prized  that  they  aspired  to  hand  It  down  as  an  inherit- 
ance to  their  posterity.  They  lioped  to  bequeath  to  their  children 
and  their  children's  children  the  blessings  of  Ubtrty.  to  than  a 
priceless  possession. 

They  were  foimding  a  government  which  they  hoped  would  be 
both  popular  and  stable.  In  this  task  they  were  confronted  with 
the  problem  which  aU  men  In  aU  ages  have  faced  as  they  have 
sought  the  establishment  of  rules  for  the  conduct  of  society — 
human  nature.  Here  was  a  factor  to  be  dealt  with  which  was 
constant  and  imchanging.  Tlie  aspirations,  the  ambitions,  the 
emotions,  the  paaslons,  the  frailties  of  men  were  the  same  then 
as  they  always  had  been  and  as  they  are  today. 

They  sought  to  deal  with  this  Intensely  hiiman  problem  by 
restraining  themselves  and  alDO  restraining  the  Qovemment  to 
which  they  delegated  only  a  limited  degree  of  power.  They  de- 
clared their  faith  in  certain  principles  and  ad<^ted  certain 
theories  of  government  which  the  experience  of  men  had  proved 
effective.  To  these  they  added  the  coUective  contributions  of  the 
convention  for  the  creation  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land. 
They  did  not  pass  statutes.  They  afllrmed  their  confidence  in 
certain  principles  and  truths  and  established  the  human  agencies 
which  they  believed  could  best  Insure  the  contlnxilty  of  theee 
principles  and  truths  when  confronted  with  the  problems  of 
human  nature  and  the  changing  conditions  of  human  experience. 

These  agenciea  were  to  be  btiUt  into  a  form  of  government. 
These  agencies  were  to  be  vehicles  for  self-government.  Theee 
agencies  were  to  restrain  their  power  of  government.    The  laigest 
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degree  of  fteedom  waa  to  be  aaaured  to  the  Individual,  but  the 
dangers  of  anarchy  and  deqxytlsm  were  to  be  avoided.  They  be- 
lieved that  the  Republic  must  not  only  be  suAclently  strong  to 
avoid  the  weakneeses  of  a  confederation  but  auAciently  safe  to 
prevent  the  establishment  of  an  autocracy. 

The  delegatea  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  determined  that 
the  win  of  the  people  should  be  supreme,  but  In  this  determina- 
tion they  were  conscious  again  of  the  factor  of  htunan  nature. 
They  realised  that  impulse  at  times  waa  mistaken  for  volition, 
that  passing  paaslons  at  ttmea  swayed  people,  that  personal  mag- 
netisms at  times  Influenced  opinions,  that  public  benefactions  at 
aU  times  were  persuasive  facton.  They  Inalsted  upon  procedurea 
which  might  invite  the  criticism  of  delay  but  which  would  prevent 
the  dlsastera  of  hasty  conclxisions.  1\>  guard  against  tbe  impulsea, 
the  passions,  the  magnetisms,  the  benefactions,  theee  human 
nature  factors,  the  foundera  of  the  Republic  tmpoaed  limltatlona 
not  only  on  the  Oovemment  which  they  created  but  Imposed 
limitations  on  themselves. 

The  form  which  they  adopted  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  three  branches  of  government,  separate  and  yet  coordinate. 
The  worth  of  the  system  as  the  most  effective  instrument  for 
the  government  of  self-reliant  liberty-loving  freemen  has  been 
proved. 

Por  our  present  purpoees  we  need  not  examine  exhaustively  Into 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  provided  for  by  the  fram- 
ers of  the  Constitution.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  were  eager  to 
guard  particularly  against  Executive  domination.  Tbey  had  but 
lately  experienced  the  evils  of  an  autocratic  king.  They  had  Just 
emerged  from  a  ventiue  of  faith  in  which  they  had  haaarded 
life,  liberty,  and  property  In  defiance  of  the  Crown.  The  over- 
weening ambitions  of  rulers  to  them  meant  destruction  of  free 
institutions,  and  they  Intended  to  guard  against  such  destructlim. 

The  President  is  ambitious.  His  alleged  ambition  Is  social  bet- 
terment. But  freedom  must  be  on  its  gxuud  always  against  am- 
bitious rulers,  however  good  their  Intentions  may  be  for  "tm- 
confined  and  vagrant  powers"  always  seek  new  fields  to  conquer. 
The  ambition  of  the  President  for  these  "tmconfined  and  va- 
grant powera"  should  prompt  us  to  heed  the  warning  given  by 
Daniel  Webster  nearly  a  centtU7  ago,  but  which  is  applicable  aa 
well  in  our  own  day. 

"It  is  hardly  too  strong  to  say  that  the  Constitution  was  made 
to  guard  the  people  against  the  dangen  of  good  intentions,  real 
or  pretended.  •  •  •  There  are  men  In  aU  ages  who  mean  to 
exercise  power  usefully — but  who  mean  to  exercise  It.  Thev  mean 
to  govern  well — but  they  mean  to  govern;  they  promise  to  be 
kind  mastere.  but  they  mean  to  be  masten." 

While  the  crtsis  brought  on  by  the  President's  proposal  affecta 
to  some  extent  the  executive  and  the  legislative  branches  of  our 
Oovemment,    it    affects    primarily    the    Judiciary    and    its    Inde- 

gendence.  An  independent  Judiciary  has  been  taken  for  granted 
y  our  people.  It  has  never  been  supposed  thst  tbe  dsy  would 
arrive  when  dictation  or  control  by  an  Executive  would  be  sug- 
gested. The  independence  of  the  court  hcs  become  such  a  com- 
monplace to  us  that  except  for  the  history  strident  few  ever  give 
thought  to  the  days  when  Judges  were  but  puppets  and  pawns 
of  a  sovereign.  Many  of  us  overlook  the  fact  that  the  cotuts 
have  been  used  in  the  past  by  i^rigiifh  kings  to  ptmish  their 
enemies,  to  suppress  the  assertion  of  rights,  and  to  visit  upon 
their  subjects  tyrannical  oppression. 

The  striiggle  for  the  independence  of  the  Judiciary,  and  Its  ulti- 
mate establishment  In  the  battle  for  freedom  waged  by  the 
English-speaking  people.  Is  noteworthy.  An  independent  Court 
had  not  become  a  commonplace  to  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. They  determined  that  the  laurels  of  a  weU-eamed  but 
dearly  paid  for  victory  were  not  to  be  lost  in  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment which  they  were  establishing.  They  provided  for  a  Su- 
preme Coiirt  which  woxild  be  entirely  removed  from  any  influences 
tending  to  affect  its  Judgments  and  dedslcHis.  The  thought  of 
the  Court  appointed  to  approve  an  Executive's  coune  ot  conduct 
or  to  Interpret  the  Constitution  according  to  an  Executive's  wlU 
was  as  abhorrent  to  them  aa  the  poaslbUlty  of  the  reeaUbUsbment 
of  the  throne.  It  simply  did  not  come  within  the  range  of  their 
conception  of  freedom.  And  neither  time  nor  condltlona  have 
made  any  changes  here.  The  history  of  the  past  and  their  own 
expolence  convinced  them  ttu^t  an  Independent  Court  was  the 
surest  safeguard  of  human  rights,  the  sturdiest  barrier  against 
oppression  and  the  safest  channel  for  the  dl^>ensatlon  of  jiutloe, 
and  they  meant  to  preserve  It.  That  independence  Is  Juat  as  ea- 
aenttal  today,  for  a  contrcdled  Court  like  a  controlled  man  meana 
the  preaence  of  a  master  and  the  existence  of  a  aervant.  Nelthsr 
exonpllfy  freedom — both  characterize  subaervleney. 

After  weeks  of  debate  and  dellbentlon  the  delegatea  finished 
their  task  and  gave  to  the  American  people  a  Constitution  which 
haa  commanded  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Under  tbe  Consti- 
tution we  have  nroqiered  and  grown,  ouz  domains  teve  been  ex- 
tended, our  naoonal  resources  have  been  developed,  our  wealth 
has  been  multiplied,  our  people  have  been  bleased  with  ««»*«««»■[£ 
opportunities,  pesce  and  contentment  have  been  our  ever-lncreaa- 
ing  portion,  and  life.  Uberty,  and  the  purault  of  happlneas  teve 
been  vouchsafed  to  ua. 

Time  has  amply  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  system  establlsbed  by 
the  fotmders.  They  formed  s  government  of  limited  powera  with 
a  written  constitution  spedftcaUy  preacrlbing  the  limitations 
which  they  imposed.  They  realised  that  und«-  such  e  system  au- 
thority must  be  lodged  in  some  branch  of  the  Oovemment  to  en- 
force the  limitations  thus  established  and  the  natural  rqioattory 
of  such  authorl^  was  in  the  FMeral  Judiciary  which  they  created. 
The  exerdae  of  like  powen  by  the  State  oourts  enforcing  State  con- 
stitutions was  familiar  to  the  delegates.  In  fact,  during  the  daya 
of  the  Convention  tha  attention  of  the  ^W^yst^*  waa  directed  to 
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MMtml  CMM  In  tiM  State  eoorte  la  whieb  tbe  p«*oii*l  righto 
OC  tb*  eraaans  wwn  pratectod  by  tb»  txardm  at  JudlcUl  Mitborlty. 
At  A  tWT  ••rty  day  In  tb«  bUtory  e*  tb*  Bapubllc  the  rfjpo""- 
bOttv  for  oomtltuUonal  Intorpratatlon  wm  aoMpted  by  the  8u- 
{mm  Mtl!r^  "vMy  eMoe  of  jwUetal  duty"  uoording  to 
^wotdB  <tf  tbe  CbM  Jwtic*.  BInoe  that  day  the  Court  bu  con- 
tbuMdto  eKarelea  the  authority  by  which  the  righto  erf  the  cl«l- 
MKMbav*  baan  ■afeguaided  from  la«laUUve  abuees  asd  executive 

'"^S^'JhreBldent  now  piopooM  to  change  the  eyetem.  Inntead  of 
the  dedZooro^  the  Courtthwe  la  to  be  eubaUtuted  the  oplnlone 
ymmapproTlng  the  Prealdanf.  pNgram.  Inatead  of  aquarlng 
iKtalata^  ana^Moto  with  eonstltutlaoal  requirement*,  we  are 
2aidto  adapt  constitutional  interiwetatlons  to  Sxecutlve  deelrea. 
iMtead  oTSb  orderly  pcocedure  of  a  fovemment  of  limited  powere, 
i^uT to  iS^  the  €o5i«ed  piuiauMW  of  a  government  of  aaeumed 
BrtvllMes.  Ibstcad  of  a  fearlaea  court,  sworn  to  an  interpretoUon 
of  a  wStten  eonsUtutkm.  we  are  to  subsUtute  a  subeerrlent  bench, 
■vom  to  accept  the  Bseeuttve's  dictation.  The  Court  la  asked 
to  nrhm*>f  Ito  Indapendsnoe  for  tto  ernlstoime.  Has  the  time  come 
wten  our  oourto  must  accept  dleUtlon  and  when  Justice  must 
biuab  in  Bbama  with  the  poUutlan  of  party  prejudice  and  poUtlcal 
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U  the  Indepaadanoe  of  the  Court  la  surrendered  then  "the  dto- 
ttneUon  between  a  government  with  limited  and  unlimited  powers 
Is  aboUahed".  and  the  ConsUtutlon  Instead  of  being  a  "superior 
puramount  law  unchangeable  by  ordinary  mwns"  is  reduced  to 
Se  'novel  of  legislative  acto  alterable  when  the  leglslatxire  pleases 
to  alter  It."  The  propoeal  amounto  to  a  constitutional  amend- 
-  ment  t^  the  enactment  of  leglslatUm.  One  dare  hardly  contem- 
nUto  the  lengths  to  which  such  a  poUey  can  go.  The  Court 
S^ht  ronaln  a  hollow  mockery.  Ito  form  continuing.  Ito  substanoe 
having  been  destroyed  by  Bncutlve  dximtiiatkin. 

Wa  are  at  the  cross  roads.  A  chokx  must  be  made.  Can  con- 
stttutlooal  government,  as  we  have  known  It.  continue  without  an 
independent  Judiciary?  Should  the  President  exercise  "uneon- 
aned^d  vagrant  powers"  Irreqwctlve  of  coostlUiUonal  llmltotlon? 
8haU  we  abandon  a  government  of  limited  powers  and  substitute 
for  It  an  all-powerful  statet  Shall  our  destiny  depend  upon  the 
poUdea  of  an  Individual  or  shall  we  place  our  trust  In  the  msU- 
taUons  which  have  withstood  ttas  tasto  of  the  yearsf 

Such  are  the  problems  aa  X  see  them.  As  leaders  in  the  pro- 
ftartcisl  and  business  life  of  the  Nation  your  influence  Is  potent. 
If«y  you  leallae  your  power  and  be  sensible  of  your  duty.  May 
tta  hallowed  memory  of  the  service  of  that  patriot  of  freedom 
whoee  n»Tn«>  you  bear  be  your  tnsplratlom  for  an  abiding  faith 
In  the  Constitution  aa  the  dtaiter  of  oi»  liberties  and  in  the 
Court  aa  the  citadel  of  our  freedom. 


Shall  Our  Navy  Defend  the  Philippines? 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OP  MICHIQAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPWBSENTATIVES 
WednetdoM.  MurOi  10. 1937 


OP  BON. 


L.  CBAWPOBD.  OP  MICHIGAN 


Mr.  HOVnCAN.  lir.  Spesker.  under  the  leave  to  extend 
mj  lemeria  In  tte  Raooes,  I  techkle  an  address  ddivered 
over  the  ra^o  reoenUy  bar  my  coOeagoe.  tbe  gentleman  from 
yw^tg***  [Mr.  Ouwpoab]. 

Tte  addTMB  is  as  follows: 


e»t>n  our  Itovy  dtfand  the  Phnipplnaa  la  a  cpiestlon  which  should 
be  of  great  tnterest  to  our  people.  This  because  oC  many  impor- 
tant devtffliMBanto  now  takbig  form.    Let  ma  mantlnn  only  a  f*w 


-S 


to  Japan 

IPUMU( 


the  Worid  War  peace  trea^. 

a<  population,  sggiasrtvensss  In  seeking  raw 

material  and  territory  tar  her  paopia.  »«m»*JJ**?*?»*^^2?™ Jjj^ 
Lsagtts  of  MattoaM.  aad  camnelatWi  of  tbo  Itaaty  for  the  Uml- 

JOpan'a  onMaolkm  of  tbe  Aaiattc  Mauoa  Doctrine,  aad  her  ra- 
te treaty  wttb  QsrBany.    B^  moot  iwsort  demand  that  aU  un- 
-^Svetoped  anaa  td  the  earth  be  openad  to  bar  e«ie»  mUUana. 
^^JbiJ^Mm*.  of  the  Tjillins  Miinuas  PblUppina  Independence  Act 

^TbrnSmSTfUkt  of  the  P«aaldsr>t  of  the  Philippine  Oommon- 
wealth  to  the  United  Stataa;  aad  his  dooand  for  a  rtvlalon  of  the 
•ooBoaBlo  provlsloM  of  the  act.  ._ 

Ite  Cen«oawealth  n iininifs  dalm  ttai  the  mdependenee  Act 
Is  aa  abaivdttr:  althooi^  enacted  through  pressure  enrtad  by 

of  FUmpplaa 

IB  tba  Waadsw 

Is  It  tba  poUey  of 
tiM  PhlllpptBa  ~  * 


to  have  our 


do  we 


It  is  also  pertinent  to  ssk— Can  the  Navy  of  the  United  States 
defend  the  Phmn>lnes?  Can  we  defend  them  if  they  beattscked 
by  s  single  world  power  ca*  by  a  ctMnbtn&tlon  of  world  powOT?  By 
s  nearby  foe  or  by  one  whoee  bsae  of  supplies  Is  as  f sr  from  the 
PhUlpptnes,  as  is  our  base.  .^  ^^     — ,^^ 

May  I  submit  another  fundamental  question — ^Do  the  FlUpmo 
pe<»le  desire  protection  by  tbe  United  States  Navy?  Let  us  have 
Uds  question  answered  by  the  President  of  the  PhUipplne  Com- 
monwealth, lir.  Manuel  Queson. 

On  April  4.  1935,  in  direct  answer  to  a  question  which  I  pro- 
pounded to  him  before  the  Insular  Affairs  Oonunittee  of  the 
Bouse,  lir.  Quecon  said: 

"I  was  opposed  to  tbe  acceptance  of  the  original  Hawes-Hare 
Act  conoemlng  the  Philippine  Islands  I  fought  It  and  succeeded 
In  getting  the  legislature  to  defeat  It,  because  I  did  not  think  it 
was  fair.  •  *  *  I  succeeded  in  getting  the  Congress  to  tilml- 
nate  one  of  our  main  objections  to  the  act,  which  objection 
referred  to  the  right  of  the  United  SUtes  to  maintain  mUltary 
and  naval  reservations  in  tbe  Islands  after  the  establishment  of 
Independence.  •  •  •  I  could  not  conceive  of  a  country  being 
Independent  while  another  cotintry  maintained  a  military  and 
naval  establishment  within  its  borders." 

Accepting  the  statements  of  Mr.  Quezon,  we  come  to  the  con- 
clusion the  United  States  must  choose  one  (rf  two  coiirses:  Klther 
withdraw  our  offer  of  independence  to  the  Plllplnos,  or  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  remove  from  the  Islands  the  naval  and  military 
forces  which  we  have  maintained  there  for  more  than  one-third 
of  a  century. 

Our  Navy  and  ovir  Merchant  Marine  are  not  now  in  a  position 
to  defend  the  Philippine  Islands  against  an  attack  by  a  world 
power.  We  have  not  been  in  such  a  position  since  1914.  I«t  us 
look  at  the  cold  facts. 

Pebniary  1922  the  Treaty  for  the  Limitation  of  Naval  Armament 
was  signed  at  Washington  by  the  representatives  of  the  British 
Empire,  Prance,  Italy.  Japan,  and  the  United  States.  Article  19 
of  Uiat  treaty,  speclllcally  denied  the  United  States  the  right  to 
establish  new  fwtlflcatlons  and  a  naval  base,  or  to  increase  the 
then  frFl«*<T%g  naval  facilities  In  or  about  Philippine  waters.  The 
treaty  did  not  deny  Japan  the  right  to  proceed  with  the  further 
fortification  of  her  territories,  which  are,  geographically  speaking, 
so  vwy  close  to  the  PhUlppines.  *  „    ». 

Purthermore,  December  1934,  the  Japanese  Ambassador  at  Wash- 
ingtcm,  pursuant  to  instructions  from  his  Government,  handed  to 
our  Secretary  of  State  a  communication  giving  us  notice  of 
Japan's  intention  to  terminate  the  Treaty  for  the  Limitation  of 
Naval  Armament.  Accordingly,  since  1922  Japan  has  marched 
rapidly  along  on  a  program  of  naval  construction  and  fortification, 
placing  her  in  a  strategic  position. 
But  this  is  not  all:  ^^     _.  ^       .' 

The^  Empire  of  Japan  has  an  area  smaller  than  the  State  of 
Tesas  and  with  a  populaUon  of  100.000.000.  or  more  than  Id 
times  that  of  Texas,  and  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  1.000,000 
souls  annually.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  until  the  population 
of  JM>an  will  exceed  that  of  the  United  SUtes. 

The  spirit  of  Japan,  with  her  dynamic  energy,  has  for  years 
been  flowing  i»orthwestward  and  southward  from  Japan,  sweep- 
ing aU  before  it.  This  pent-up  race  moves  in  ways  mysterious 
K^  not  comprehended  by  the  propaganda-driven  people  of  the 
United  States  with  their  blessed  inheritance  of  vast  acres  and 
natural  resotirces,  and  who  recently  have  resorted  to  Government 

lUfffQSS-  _  ^ 

Aran's  4,000-year-old  culture  and  tbe  tremendotis  pressure  or 
her  population,  her  unexcelled  energy  and  ability  to  organize  and 
coordinate,  has  given  her  an  understanding  of  the  American 
mind,  phUoeopby.  and  territory  such  as  we  ourselves  do  not  pos- 
sess ^ntvules  ago.  Japan  learned  the  fiindamental  truth  that 
-to  know  your  opponent  is  to  be  able  to  handle  him."  Japan 
knows  the  United  SUtes.  

Japan's  recent  Industrlallaatton.  her  aggressiveness,  and  her 
success  In  commanding  woiid  mazkeU  against  all  foes,  has  given 
her  people  spiritual  moouragement. 

Thta  has  Intensified  her  national  spirit  and  Increaaed  the  con- 
fidence of  her  people  in  their  ability  to  accompUsh  great  undw- 
♦«fc^«g«     jupsn  la  not  a  dying  race.     She  is  not  static.    She  la 

dynamic  . 

Pram  the  standpoint  of  formal  dlplomaUc  hitercourse  with 
foreign  sUtes.  Japan  is  only  80  years  of  age.  It  was  our  own 
Commander  Perry  who  opened  the  ports  of  Ji^Moi  to  world  com- 
merce and  contacU.  through  signing  Japan's  first  treaty  of  amity 
and  coounam  with  a  f or^gn  power.  In  this  reelect  Japan  is  a 
young  nation.  .  ^  ^ 

Itcannot  be  said  of  Japan  that  wealth  has  there  accumulated 
and  that  her  men  decay.  She  ts  powerful  In  trade.  In  war.  in 
population,  in  creating  world  respect  and  attention.  She  charts 
h«  course,  then  goes  after  irtuit  she  wanta— and  geU  it.  Japan 
has  in  recent  years  learned  so  weU  what  it  means,  when  sitting 
around  the  family  tatde  of  naUona,  to  be  prepared,  to  have  a 
definite  policy  worked  out  in  advance  of  showing  her  cards,  to 
proas  tan  «ht*«*"*<«  to  conclusion,  and  to  be  able  to  fight  with 
great  naval  and  military  machinery.  

The  Japantvf  Empire — the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sxin — almost 
tooehea  the  PhUipplne  Islands.  To  the  nwth.  to  the  east,  and 
to  the  south  of  the  Philippines,  we  find  the  Japanese,  their  ag- 
gressiveness, their  Ingenuity,  their  influence,  and  their  entrench- 
ment. Ja^ian's  fortifications  come  vrlthln  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
Phllhipines.    Indeed.  Japan  U  growing  within  the  islands. 

On  the  othw  hand,  the  geo^im>hlcal  relationship  of  the  Islands 
to  tbe  Uaitad  States,  as  the  crow  flies.  Is  6.300  miles  west  of  San 
pnndaoo  Bay  and  about  10.000  mllea  from  our  Atlantic  seaboard. 


Wo  are  so  far  away  from  the  Islands  it  would  be  utterly  impoa- 
slble  for  us.  single-handed.  t3  protect  the  islands  against  great 
world  powers  like  Japan  and  Cicrmany  or  Russia  or  Great  Britain. 

What  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  desire  and  what  we  be- 
lieve does  not  in  the  least  ali«r  the  geography  of  the  earth.  It 
does  not  necessarily  change  tlie  quantum  tJood  of  races.  Sdon- 
tlflc  advances  in  solving  the  problems  of  distance  can  be  applied 
to  other  countries  as  well  as  to  ours.  China.  Japan,  axul  the  i#><^n^s 
are  on  one  side  of  the  earth  and  the  United  States  Is  far  around 
toward  the  other  side. 

Navies  are  cumbersome  physical  factors.  We  have  to  divide  our 
Navy  In  such  a  manner  as  to  offw  some  semblanea  of  defense  to 
our  Atlantic.  Gulf,  and  Pacific  coast  lines.  Two  thousand,  one 
hundred  miles  off  the  coast  of  CaUfomla  we  have  a  first  line  of 
defense  In  Pacific  HawaU.  But  in  the  supplies  of  war.  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  are  very  deficient.  They  must  be  suppUed  from 
our  mainland.  And  there  Is  our  Alaskan  Terrttory.  rich  in  un- 
developed timber,  minerals,  and  fertile  soil;  a  tremendous  prlas 
for  a  country  like  Japan  deficient  in  such  resoureea. 

The  1923  Naval  Armament  Treaty  reatrteted  tbe  United  Statea  to 
16  battleships.  Since  then  we  have  made  no  preparations  for  tbe 
defense  of  the  Islands,  On  the  other  hand,  the  present  adminis- 
tration has  made  very  definite  legislative  plans  to  grant  oompleto 
independence  to  the  Plllplnos,  so  they  may  proceed  on  thefr  way 
as  a  member  of  the  family  of  nations  and  aa  an  Independent 
republic. 

There  can.  of  course,  be  no  defense  unless  there  Is  an  attack. 
This  brings  up  the  question,  what  world  power  Is  likely  to  force 
a  defense  of  the  Islands?  It  must  be  remembered  the  H'wiTilff  are 
the  key  to  a  great  Padfle  empire  and  to  the  Par  Bast;  to  China, 
with  a  population  of  more  than  460.000j000,  a  backward  nation. 
Some  day.  she  may  awaken  and  comprehend  her  tremendous 
strength.  Perhaps  Japan  Is  now  awakening  China.  In  the  face 
of  current  historical  devekqmient  wherein  Japan  Is  sfiivming  such 
staggering  influence  In  the  Far  Bast  and  over  Chinees  affairs,  in 
Manchuria  and  in  the  mandated  islands  ot  the  Pacific,  (to  say 
nothing  about  certain  paru  of  Australia  and  the  Dutch  Indies) — 
can  we  aswiime  that  any  nation  other  than  Japan  will  force  a 
defense? 

The  Philippine  Islands  are  the  tr^sure  chest  of  the  Par  Bast. 
Indeed,  they  are  vast  untouched  warehoxises.  filled  with  most 
precious  materials  for  the  conduct  of  war  as  well  as  peace.  Tbe 
Islands  are  a  great  expanse  of  territmy  blessed  with  riches  in  the 
form  of  oil.  gold.  iron,  copper,  lead.  coal,  and  timber;  fotlle  acrea 
the  like  of  which  our  own  United  States  can  no  longw  boast. 

They  are  excelled  in  richness  by  no  other  (q;>en  territory  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  With  a  poptilatlon  of  less  than  15  million,  they 
present  today  an  oiqwrtunlty  for  the  pent-up  energy  of  the  Japa- 
nese race.  The  Islands  can  aocommodata  one-half  of  the  present 
population  of  the  Empire  of  Japan. 

Is  Japan  overlooking  this  treasure  houas?  Not  at  all.  If  you 
will  Journey  to  the  port  of  Dab-Vow,  located  at  the  southeastern 
tip  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  there,  undo'  tbe  American  flag,  you 
will  find  the  "new  Jmpua."  In  all  its  glory,  n^ginning  at  the 
Equator  and  moving  northward.  Japan  ts  now  quietly  but  very 
successfully  and  elBdently  conquering  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
making  thousands  of  new  homes  in  the  "new  Ji^aan"  for  the 
overcrowded  population  of  the  Empire  of  tbe  »**«<"g  Sun. 

Shall  our  Navy  defend  the  Phllln>lnes7  My  answer  tonight  la 
"No."  Not  now.  nor  at  some  future  date.  To  prepare  for  such  a 
defense  would  precipitate  a  war  in  the  Par  Esst  that  would  be 
appalling.  Preeent  facto  indicate  It  Li  too  late  to  make  such 
preparations.  We  must  now  grant  independence  to  the  PUJ^lnoa. 
Then,  let  us  recall  from  Phlllpptne  waters  otir  mlltary  and  naval 
forces.  If  it  be  the  policy  of  our  people  to  do  so.  let  us  inroeeed 
to  invite  the  other  great  world  powen  to  sit  down  around  the 
table  and  execute  a  joint  agreement,  acknowledging  and  guaran- 
teeing the  Independence  and  neutrality  of  the  Islands;  but  aU  with 
the  strict  understanding  that  the  cost  of  defense  of  the  Islands  in 
blood  and  money,  shall  be  assumed,  home,  and  paid  for  by  the 
contracting  parties  acting  In  unison.  Any  other  coarse  will  call 
for  and  mean  that  the  pecqile  of  the  United  Statee  will  have  to 
pour  biUions  of  doUan  and  riven  of  blood  Into  the  great  botllng 
pot— the  Far  East. 


Horace  Mann  Centennial  Stamp 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OP  MASaACHUSETra 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  12. 1937 


LBTTBR  FROU  HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK.  OF  MAS8A0HU- 
SETTB.  TO  THE  POSTMASTER  OENBBAL 


Mir.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Rbcokd.  I  include  the  f oOowloff 
letter  written  bsr  me  to  the  Postmaster  Oeneral: 


JAum  A.  Fs 

PoMtmatter  GenersI,  Washinftam,  D.  O. 
Dub  Osmouu.  Psaunr:  One  of  the  most  oonstruettvo  oontrlbu* 
tlons  to  the  progreas  of  our  country  has  boon  tba  pubiSe-otfaool 
system  permitting  of  general  educational  opportunltiaa  to  all.  A 
free  public-school  system  is  oas  of  the  ssesnllals  to  the  euecsss  of 
democratic  procssses  of  government.  Oor  pubUe^ochooI  ayoteaa 
has  played  a  powwfui  part  in  tbo  progress  of  our  oovntry.  Tba 
nrst  department  of  oducatkm  to  Im  estabUabad  la  tbo  United 
Statea  was  established  In  tbe  Oommonwealtb  of  Maasaiiuisolls  la 


tbo 


1837.    At  that  ttine  groat  oppoolUon  ozlstod  to  Its  otaWlahmspt. 

and  for  yean  thereafter  certain  powerful  forees 

poeslble  to  abolish  it.    Xte  siirKiesi  in  Maaaad 

other  States  to  estabHsh  similar  dopartmants.    Its 

due  to  the  untiring  effort  of  the  late  Horaoe  Mann,  who 

first  secretary  of  tbe  D^artment  of  Educatton  of 

who  later  engaged  in  his  great  edueaUonal  work  la 

Ohio  and  who  has  long  stnoe  been  reoognlaed  as  tba  _ 

In  American  history  for  free  publio-ac&oal  education  and  one  of 

tbe  outstanding  figures  of  the  world  history. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  this  grsat  event,  oonnoetod  oo  dlroetty 
with  the  life  of  Horace  Mann,  be  properly  and  flttlagly 
bered.  Hie  Federal  Ooyemment  aboold  Join  in  a  fitting 
branoe  of  tbia  great  event  in  Amorlcan  blotory,  aad  ot  the 
oontrlbuttana  mads  by  thla  groat  man.  I  uadarotaad  tbat  It  la 
proposed  tbat  a  Boeaoo  Mann  centennial  stamp  ba  lomod  by  tba 
Federal  Government.  Tht  lasuanoe  of  such  a  stamp  baa  tbo  aetlvo 
Interest  and  support  of  tbo  Nattanal  Educational  Aosodafelao,  and 
of  the  varioua  State  aad  local  aasoclatlcms.  and  the  vartoas  Slato 
dq;>artmente  of  edueatlon  (ao  I  am  informed).  Tbm  'TrufitiT  of 
this  stamp— a  Horaoe  Mann  owntonnlal  staatp— would  also  bo  of 
groat  interest  to  tbe  Pvasldent  and  f  aculttoa  of  aU  eoUogOi.  aad 
to  schools  of  all  grsdea.  and  their  employes^  niuabertag  aboot 
1.0004XX)  peroooa.  together  with  tbe  M,OOOMO  otodaats  of  oonagMi 
and  pupils  of  all  schools.  In  other  words,  it  seems  to  mo  tbat 
few  qieclal  stamps  have  had  as  much  Justtfloatloa  aad  ao  matij 
peroons  throufl^iout  tbo  country  ontbualasUoally  oopparttag  tba 
tasuanee  of  the  sarao. 

I  re^MCtfully  urge  that  yoa  autborlaa  tba  fiifTt^  of  oOfBh  a 
stamp. 

RoqiectfuUy  youra, 

iamm  W.  MnOooMsca. 


Effect  of  Operation  of  the  1996  Revenue  Act  on  the 
Construction  Industry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

OF  NEW  TORE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridav.  March  12. 1937 

Mr.  BETTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  durinc  the  present  muk.  moil 
firms  are  busily  engaged  h^  filling  out  their  inoome-taz 
returns  to  meet  the  March  15  dead  line.  For  manj  thla 
win  be  the  first  fuU  Introduction  of  the  jn-ovlsions  cdT  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1936,  and  it  can  be  anticipated  that  many  of 
these  firms  will  learn  of  its  terms  to  their  great  consterna- 
tion. Rrms  that  heretofore  have  plowed  back  into  their 
business  a  large  percentage  of  their  profits  to  strengthen 
and  staMllae  such  business,  and  have  continued  to  do  so 
during  the  year  1936,  and  since  the  passage  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1936,  wiU  find  in  many  cases  a  large  percentage  of 
such  expenditures  are  not  deductible  and  are  subject  to  the 
high  undistributed  profit  taxes. 

Many  a  firm  has  invested  in  a  new  building  or  has  par- 
chased  a  new  piece  of  equipment,  furnishing  enployBMOt 
to  great  numbers,  and  wiU  now  have  to  mortgage  the  stnie- 
ture  or  the  equipment  to  pay  the  tax.  likewise,  many 
others  who  had  intended  to  make  improvements  and  had  est 
aside  sums  for  this  purpose  will  find  that  these  funds  will 
have  to  go  for  taxes  rather  tban  for  improvements. 

The  full  terms  of  tbe  Revemie  Act  of  1986  have  now  been 
experienced  and  a  great  deal  of  information  wfll  now  be 
available  as  to  how  these  new  taxes  are  afieetlDg  tndMduel 
firms  in  their  plans.  In  the  past  the  Jntemal  Sevcone 
Bureau  has  been  swamped  with  InqnlrtaB  sadi  aa.  "We  are 
setting  aside  a  sinking  fund  in  order  to  aocumOlate  enoogh 
money  to  build  our  own  plant — Is  this  fund  subject  to  the 
undistributed-profits  tax?"  and  "We  authntnd  improve- 
mmts  to  our  oflloe  which  are  expected  to  cost  t>-<W>  nan 
we  obtabi  credit  against  proAts  In  —i*"'  "'^  the  tax  en 
1936  proflte?" 


'oi 
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mpeudltuw  for  Improrements  ani  itaiiltf  «apttal  In- 
not  V*<*f  BitgiWf***^  M  tDowatfle  dedocUoos. 
fltafiaady  oMdtti  mkumK  be  Ukco. 
-—taMOBSd  ft  ktt  wlik*  to dMiiiKd  to  mnedy  tta^ 
■ad  ti  tooim  ■»  H.  R.  «M.  to  «iBend  the  Eefwroe 
UM.    It  to  fbe  hope  ttf  miay  iaduitrles  tnat  toe 
Ad  liMiM  Oanntttee.  to  irtikh  ttato  bill  las  been  re- 
vffl  tfMrtj  eeliedalB  beertBgs  en  tlito  teftatatiosi. 
iMftvy  goodi  indartttoe  are  supporttsg  tbe  measure. 
iBd^e  toeriin  ft  copr  «<  ft  mobittoa  ftdopted  by  the 
Oenerftl  Ooobfteton  oC  Amerteft  et  tlwlr  recent 
in  Cton  <*w*w«f«,  Teau  orglnff  ttie  eoftctment  of 
and  endosiins  the  pnvtoioiift  of 


nxtzor  wiwiminn  •nd 


Dnrlac  tlie  peat  two  deeadM  your  8Ute  haa  la  muij  weya  Ml 

iMMet  to  wpfi"'^*"t  indtwtrlM.  the  baikUac  of  flxM  blubway** 
^dttie  vecttaa  o<  aaodarn  ichooU  throughout  the  entire  Oom- 


tte  danHie  • - 

'  &m  to  teOora  of  prtml*  inwUiieut 

^^^^jLfWoe  Act  of  llM  fills  to  ■wkepraftsUm  tor 
fv  esDentftkaMa  far  limwufwaegta  tn  computliig  set 
^^mfeTxnkmc  toeh  ftndi  aUblcet  to  •  boKyy  undto- 
ttti  to.  tlMRby  iinnm  ft  detemnt  to  ^  jwojwrj 
at  the  dvAto  aooOi  InttuaMn  wtth  •  z«m<tuit  ten  of  poBtffam- 
^^  ite  ■■■iiiiimiwiiiT  sad  cuttUHmUug  to  tbo  tmtimmnem  or  the 

""yrfw  ff'^  f^rT-—'*-*-^  OcMTtf  Con<r«efors  (^  iUiwrlee. 
aJ~Sre«S«»m  ewmbM  at  ftm  Antonio.  Tex^^F^rm 
^htnr.  net  tt  be  uriea  th»t  oongraw  promptty  im«nd  tlie 
Bmw  i(et  «ri&  to  pSodt  ttie  dedtwtfcm  of  •moomts  eqoai 
to  ttat  earn  of  the  emmuiU  petdt  ont  dnrtxv  Ite  tesahie  yy*r  for 
the  eoMkmetloii  or  tmofctmauA  of  reel  proMrty  and  for  xae 
nmilnwi  eod  the  tM^htKw  of  aqulpment  oiid  meditoery  and 
nr  tiM  ooftiMlon  or  miaeeiBcnt  of  ptat  or  otber  prodocttvo 
fMBtaoi  oTtopinrxBnt  of  debts  or  pcrtlcM  of  dgbte.Jpaqding 
teMt  and  enrnv  dHOiaa.  aa  the  aeaaa  nay  eoeroe  ^ItMn  tho 
^y^wa  ymr  fw  the  oonmuetton  or  Imptoteaaent  of  rwprop- 
g^^  MMl  for  tliB  vvNtaaae  and  taataOieieB  of  eqalpmast  aad  n»- 
t&tn  and  for  the  aapaaalan  or  ranlaetmant  ofjj*?*  <»  •J**'^ 
IHudueUfo  fadUtlaa  to  the  estent  that  «»  *«**5S?^,«' Jj*^ 
Sw*^  |p  or  lUM  tmim  ir*'*»  for  ao^  amounts  In  computing  net 
ti^^M..^  aubleet  to  the  iiiiilMillaiNil  pnftta  tax:  and.  be  it  further 
^^^^^^T^t  K^  iSr^ottwpropoaala  of  similar  Intent 


f 


It  to  ft  known  fact,  Mr.  Sipeakir.  Oat  the  Oovemment  en- 
eonragee  cocwtractku  and.  In  f aet,  has  aUocated  huge  sums 
of  mooey  to  iMlp  In  Ilia  ooostradttoD  of  many  worth-whUe 
biilkUnf  prQ)ecto  of  the  P.  W.  A.,  W.  P.  A.,  the  Post  Office 
Department  and  other  goveczunentftl  acendes.  In  spite  of 
thto  destxe  on  the  part  of  the  Qovcrament  to  hrip  the  con- 
atnictlon  Industry  and  provide  eoqployment  for  many  In 
the  dnnMa  gmto  liidiatoto^  tlM  nndtatrlbated  profits  tax 
remains  to  dtoeourage  new  construction  by  placing  a  limi- 
tation on  new  buildings  as  deductible  Items  in  the  Revenue 
IfltariiW.  z  beUetw  Mto  law  la  be  holding  indortry  back 
IB  ttoi  newery  uiimminn  and  deOntte^  a  factor  In  wlth- 
opportunlttoa  ♦^«^'«g**  legtdar  bwrtmiSH  chan- 


Dtdioilioii  of  tte  Pwl  Ottce  BvUdiiw  at 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  HANCOCK 

oar  MOBTH  CAIOUNA 

IN  THE  H0TJ88  OF  SXPB£SENTATIVfiS 
rteredoy,  JTorek  11»  tUl 


M.  a,  OH  MftBCB  9,  vmi 


lllr.  speaker,  under 

Itnctadette 

JaoMs  A. 


urn.  entvprlM.  a  healthful  climate,  and  fertile  aoQ  hava 
BeldBVlUe  and  the  aorroondlng  oountrystde  an  area  of  hap« 
and  iMalth.  Aa  X  aitlTed  In  BeldsrUle  It  waa  easy  for  me 
to  umiinieiMi  why  imn  Oobb  baa  daKrlbed  thla  commontty  as 
•the  beautiful  little  dimple  In  the  pink  cheA  <rf  the  Piedmont.'* 

The  vary  mention  of  Betdsvflle,  N.  C^  is  synonymooa  with  Una 
tobaeooa.  lor  the  fame  of  Beldsnile  tobacco  la  known  throughout 
the  MattOB. 

I  waa  nartieularly  tntereated  m  ReldsvUle  when  I  learned  that 
DftTld  Settle  Held,  one  of  your  first  cltiaena.  was  alio  the  M 
Xtanocratle  OoTernor  of  Worth  Carolina.  As  aotecisor  of  ttUa 
State  and  later  aa  United  SUteaSenator  and^iha|«d^^ 
Onat  »ltain.  he  aenrad  hla  country  wtfl.  and  It  ia  only  propw 
that  hla  name  be  preaerved  In  the  community  where  ha  waa  bom 

aad  where  he  laimched  his  outitanding  oarew.  

Tbi  aamnlnc  back  over  the  pages  of  Reldsvffle's  early  hlatory 
I  Sw^SSr^Ttti  When  tScTReldavme  poet  offlce  waa  tot 
^fftyfrii«>»H  the  same  David  &  Bald  was  appointed  the  first  poaC- 


Davld  Raid's  long  tenure  of  splendid  public  eervlce  should  serv 
aa  an  example  and  an  inspiraUon  for  every  young  man  and  wooaaa 

R  la  only 'fitting  at  this  time  that  we  paytrlbute  to.^o^^ 
the  pwaSt  generation  who  with  dignity,  ability.  •»»  •JWgbs™ 
ef  hSSraw^ving  Korth  Carolina  In  the  Oon^y  o*  «5«  ^i|»^ 
States.  Worth  CaxSuna  has  bem  aWy  repreewted  in  W«Jtogton 
tor  many  years.  I  need  not  refer  by  name  to  your  out^andlng 
statesmib  ^the  past,  but  I  would  like  to  menUon  to  thto  oon^ 
Se^your  two  preeent  Senators  who  repreeent  this  State  to 
the  UH>er  branch  of  Congress— my  good  friends.  Senator  joeus 
W.  Bazlbt  and  Senator  RosBtr  R.  Ranroujo. 

I  win  not  undertake  to  list  aU  of  your  OoogiesBUien  whoMW 
standing  firmly  behind  the  administration  of  PreeidMit  Rooaevm. 
IwantT  however,  to  make  specific  reference  to  Repreeentattvo 
Pluim  W.  HaHCoiac.  who  represente  this  distrlet  and  slso  to  the 
splendid  work  <rf  the  chairman  of  the  House  W^rs  and  lleaoa 
Committee.  Robbtt  L.  DoooHtwr.  ^^ 

It  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  the  part  {dayed  oy  »• 
Senator^  and  Repreeentatlvee  from  Worth  O^rrttoa  was  a  factor 
of  vital  importance  In  ensuring  the  succeas  <<  *5«  PWa™™^* 
gurated  by  Pweident  RooeeVelt  during  Ws  first  •*>atol8tt»tloo. 
We  are  n<w  enjoying  the  first  ftrults  of  that  program.  Prosperity 
la  gaming  every  day.  From  a  nation  caught  in  the  bog  of  desp^ 
and  doubt,  we  have  been  transformed  into  a  nation  of  contented 
dtiaens  looking  forward  eagerly  to  brighter  days  to  <»mo.    ^^ 

But  although  we  are  already  feeling  the  warm«i  of  bett« 
times.  President  Rooeevett  himself  has  warned  «s  th^  we  must 
not  relax,  we  muat  not  give  up  the  rtrowle^w^MU^aSt  •)>*»«« 
tbB  course  upon  which  we  have  set  out.  The  last  election  waa  a 
mandate  from  a7.oeO,000  Americans  to  continue  tt»e  Job  of  undottg 
old  wrongs  and  eliminating  abuses  in  our  •«»«»*«y»^.  "J*^ 
•Mtem.  President  Roosevelt  has  given  his  solemn  word  that  no 
wlU  not  fWter— that  he  will  not  turn  back.  As  loyal  supporters 
in  the  great  army  of  democracy,  it  ia  our  duty  to  follow  him  aad 
to  aopport  him  to  every  legitimate  manner. 

In  iniffTlnr.  lot  me  add  a  w(»>d  of  assurance  to  thooe  miniona  or 
fine  pe^ewho  have  supported  President  Rooeevdt  so  loyally.  I 
want  you  to  recaU  the  fact  that  he  has  never  betrayed  a  oonfl^noo 
or  teUed  to  keep  hla  word.  He  haa  pursued  alwaya  the  paui  of 
honor.  I  want  to  make  it  emphatic  that  he  will  continue  to  do  eo 
alwaya.  Tou  may  be  assured  that  any  measure  or  poU^  propose* 
by  President  Rooeevelt  is  put  forth  with  the  definite  Idea  of 
gtocngthening  democratic  institutiona  in  this  country.  ^^ 

The  IMeral  building  which  we  are  dedicating  here  today  win  be 
a  lasting  manument  to  the  piugieaslve  spirit  of  the  cltlaens  oC 
aeldavlltD  Too  wlU  have  reason  to  point  to  it  with  pride,  for  it 
wUl  tmA  with  other  repreaentaUve  Federal  bulldlnga  throughoat 
ma  eeeimy  aa  a  structure  of  ebaraeter  and  dignity.  The  Uuina- 
diate  purpoae  of  this  building  Is.  of  course,  one  of  postal  utilltf,. 
but  w«  cannot  ovorlook  the  fact  that  this  structure  symb<dla8s  a 
Mtoonal  contact  with  the  Federal  Oovemment  at  Waahlngtotr 
•rha  progress  and  growth  of  the  po^  asrvifla  here  »»  B«*<»«;^ 
la  tlmM"'  to  the  development  of  the  servloe  in  other  American  com- 
munitiaa.  Our  reoords  at  the  Fast  Ofllce  Department  in  Waahington 
■how  that  since  tho  estabMshmmt  of  the  BatdivlUe  post  ofllce  on 
October  at.  isas.  IBrtdavlUe  has  had  ao  postmsatara.  tnehidlng  yaw 
pteaent  able  and  eOcient  poatmarter.  my  good  friend.  William  S. 
Samara.  Poatmastar  Samara  was  appolntarl  acting  poataaaatar  ion 
October  81. 198t.  aad  be  raoelved  hto  regular  ooeunlMtai  on  J«n«  " 
of  the  following  year.  It  to  a  fine  public  aerdoe  that  he  and  hia 
staff  of  aaslatant  postmaster,  7  detta.  9  dty  carriers,  and  6  rural 
camera  aia  psrfenning  for  the  laaidanta  of_ttto  ooaMomato. 

SoeaklnK  of  postmasters.  I  trust  that  Poatmastar  John  I.  Patter- 
Bon,  (i^  the  nei^barlng  town  of  Leaksvffle.  to  weU  on  the  road  to 
recovery  following  hto  recent  lllnaas  __ 

^Tprogresslvenasa  of  the  residents  of  Beldsvme  to  atteated  by 
tHa  BtMdy  iacreaaa  In  poatal  reeeipta  which  haa  been  rauurdsd  a* 
the  local  poat  oAce  donng  the  laat  quarter  century.  In  1910  tha 
poatal  reoelpta  hei«  in  ReidsviUe  aasounted  to  only  •14398,  while 
Sereoaipta  for  tha  ftocal  year  1088  amounted  to  881.214.  or  aa 
mnmiiiof  atnre  than  100  pcraent.  Tvw  poat  oOeea  in  thto  Stata. 
m».*^  Saat  aaeielMte  ta  tha  ooontr^.  can  beast  a  abarpsr 
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figurea  rsflaet  in  a  moat  aoeurate  manner  the 
pruapeilty   which  haa  oome  to  thto  thHvtag  aaetl 
Osrollxui  In  raeent  yaaze. 

Thto  new  ReidsvUle  Federal  building  to  one  of  hundreds  of 
buildings  that  are  being  constructed  tmder  the  present  adminis- 
tration's post-oflloe  bonding  program.  Thi»  partloular  projaot 
was  authorised  imder  the  aet  of  June  18.  1084,  at  which  time 
$306,600  was  allotted  for  the  building  alone,  the  stta  having  been 
previously  acquired  under  the  oongreaslonal  aet  of  July  91.  1889. 

The  architect,  the  consulting  engineers,  and  the  contractors  de> 
serve  the  compliments  of  all  on  the  successful  completion  of  thto 
building.  I  want  to  take  thto  opportunity  of  conveying  my  con- 
gratulations to  them  and  atoo  to  the  craftsmen,  mechanics, 
laborers,  and  all  others  who  assisted  In  the  erection  of  thto 
splendid  edifice. 

The  pieeent  administration's  post-oflloe  building  program  has 
resulted  In  putting  to  work  thousands  of  men  in  all  sections  of 
the  country,  thereby  contributing  greatly  to  the  Improvement  of 
imemployment  conditions.  The  program  has.  likewise,  proved  a 
stimulus  to  the  bulkUng  and  allied  trades  through  the  purchaae 
of  building  matorlato  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  for  these  new 
buildings.  Many  thousands  of  Jobs  have  been  created  indirectly 
in  the  heavy  IzMltutrlea  through  the  carrying  out  of  thto  building 
program,  which  haa.  at  the  same  time,  been  advantageous  from  a 
Oovenmient  standpoint,  resulting  in  increaaed  effldency  through 
the  provision  of  improved  fadlltiea. 

Postal  reoelpta  reflect  more  accurately  than  any  other  barometer 
current  eoonomio  and  business  trends  and  for  that  reaaon  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  postal  receipts  in  Worth  Carolina  for 
the  calendar  year  recently  ended  amounted  to  87,449.888,  a  figure 
which  represents  an  increase  of  approximately  8  peroent  o<ver  the 
calendar  year  1080. 

Among  the  many  Improvements  that  have  been  made  in  tha 
Postal  Service  during  the  last  4  years  to  the  installation  of  a 
new  accotmtlng  system  whldi  has  made  tt  poartble  for  post- 
masters' monthly  aooounts  to  be  received  at  the  Department  la 
Washington  3  weeks  after  the  close  of  any  given  80-di^  period. 
Previously  8  or  4  months  were  required.  As  a  result,  it  to  now 
possible  to  know  promptly  the  trends  of  postal  reoeiptB  and  the 
manner  in  which  each  postmaster  to  conducting  hto  oOoa.  One 
does  not  have  to  be  connected  with  the  Postal  Service  in  order 
to  realise  the  value  of  such  a  method  of  accounting  aa  contrasted 
to  the  old  system. 

Under  the  present  administration  of  the  Post  Ofllce  Department, 
all  of  our  transportation  services  have  been  surveyed  and  to  a 
large  extent  reorganised.  Included  in  these  transportation  serv- 
ices are  railway  mail,  ocean  mall,  domestic  air  mall,  foreign  air 
mall,  niral  mail,  and  star  routes. 

The  domestic  alr-mall  system  has  been  entirely  reconstructed 
and  is  the  most  eflldent  air-mail  servloe  in  the  world.  More 
miles  are  flown  daily  on  regular  schedules  and  more  cities  and 
States  are  served  than  at  any  time  since  the  domestic  air-mail 
system  was  establtohed.  The  schedules  are  faster,  the  equipment 
the  latest  and  best,  and  the  annual  cost  for  thto  vastly  improved 
service  is  several  million  dollars  less  than  the  cost  of  the  service 
in  1839. 

Our  foreign  air-mail  system  has  been  revised  and  rearranged, 
providing  better  equipment,  faster  schedules,  and  reduced  costs. 
It  was  only  recently  that  new,  hlgh-qMed  schedules  were  put 
into  effect,  reducing  the  flying  time  by  mai^  houra,  and  in  soma 
instances,  more  than  a  day  on  some  of  our  South  American  air- 
mail routes. 

Within  the  paat  year  we  have  institutsd  a  trana-Padflo  air-mall 
service  between  the  United  States  and  tha  Fur  Sast.  and  a  aimllar 
service  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Burcxw  will  probably  be  in- 
augiu^ted  during  the  preeent  year.  Our  foreign  air-mall  systam. 
like  our  domestic  Air  ifall  Servloe,  to  the  finest  and  moat  exten- 
sive in  the  world.  These  foreign  routea  encircle  and  serve  tha 
countries  of  South  aad  Central  America  They  also  embrace 
routes  to  Cuba,  to  Mexico,  and  to  Canada.  Modem  air-mall  serv- 
ice has  been  provided  among  the  lalanda  of  the  Hawaiian  group, 
and  improvementa  have  bean  made  la  tha  Alaskan  alr-mall  aervlce. 

During  the  calendar  year  1088  the  Post  Ofllce  Department 
undertook  and  onmplatad,  with  a  mlntmum  of  dday  aad  ooa- 
fxislon,  two  of  the  most  difficult  and  compllcatad  taaks  ever  to 
confront  any  buainaaB  or^nlzatlon,  private  or  puUlo.  In  June 
the  Departaient,  wlthla  a  few  weeks,  oomplated  the  delivery,  oar- 
tlfieatlflQ  and  payment  of  approximately  81.000.000.000  tn  vatsraaa' 
boniu  bonds  to  mora  than  9.000.000  veterans  throughout  tha 
country.  Tha  afidant  and  eaqjadltioua  manner  In  which  thto 
undertaking  waa  oooqdatad  earned  tha  wldeaprcad  <vinmwmdatlon 


of  tha  Amsrleaa  piiWIit.  aad  the  fulfilhaant  cMt  thto  qriandid 

Ice  to  tha  vetaraaa  of  ttaa  Natlom  wUl  redact  everlaatlng  credit  on 

the  Poatal  Servloa. 

In  Wovambar  of  1888  the  Poat  Oflloa  Department  rendered  an- 
other outstanding  acnpoatal  aervloe  to  the  Watlon  whaa  it  aaslitad 
the  Social  Security  Board  in  obtaining  information  from  every 
employer  to  tha  Unltad  Statea,  to  addition  to  handling  Mat  assigB- 
ment  of  Social  Security  account  numbers  to  employees  as  reqiilred 
by  the  provtoiona  of  tha  Social  Security  Act. 

The  success  that  haa  been  attained  to  providing  a  better  mall 
ssrvice  at  less  coat  to  tha  taxpayers  of  tha  Watlon  haa  been  due  to 
a  large  degree  to  the  loyal,  dlugent.  and  cooperativa  afforta  of 
every  postal  employee  to  the  Servloe.  At  thto  time  I  want  to 
axtend  my  most  sincere  gratitude  to  every  man  and  woman  to 
tha  Poatal  Servloa  for  the  aswistanra  and  siq>port  whiebthey  have 
so  willingly  accorded  me  dwlng  my  two  terma  aa 
General,  and  for  whtA  Z  ahaU  be  forever  gratafuL 


Federal  BdacatkMi  Aid  to  Underprirflcged  ChUdim 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  HAMILTON  LEWIS 

OP  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
fyMsv.  March  11,  t$ST 


BADIO  AnnB.TWB  BT  HOW.  CLAUDS 

MABCH  11.  1087 


OF  FLORIDA,  OH 


Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  President,  I  tender  e  copy  of  en  address 
deliyered  liy  tbe  Senstor  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pvns]  upon 
a  very  important  question  concerning  Federel  education  aid 
to  underprivileged  children,  and  aak  that  it  be  incorporated 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Comoussiowal  Raoois. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
iHlnted  in  the  Bscou,  as' follows: 

Almoet  9.000  yeara  ago  a  star  appeared  to  tha 
horn  babe  lytog  to  awaddUng  dothaa  to  a  . 

the  haavena  rang  ttaa  hoaannaa  at  Joy  and  paaoa  among  bmb.  A 
third  of  a  oantury  later  thto  baby,  than  ttaa  great  Teaoher,  one  day 
took  to  EOs  arms  a  httle  child  aad  told  aU  aaen  for  all  time  that 
inasmuch  as  thay  ahoold  do  good  unto  ona  of  thaaa  they  ataould 
have  dona  it  also  unto  Hha. 

In  tha  paaatog  oenturtoa  tha  social  oonao 
aad  mors  aenaitlva  of  thto  obUgatlan  of  whtoh  tha 
uaao  long  ago.  We  do  net  any  longer  to  the 
pennlt  little  children,  orphaned  by  untoward  fortune,  to  be  dere- 
Ucta  of  aodaty.  We  do  not  aQow  tham  to  go  homalaaa  to  most 
American  oanmumfttaB.  mere  are  ednoatloaal  feoOltlea  available 
to  the  normal  child  whldh.  although  yet  toadeqvata  to  a  alartllng 
degree  to  many  parts  ot  our  Wattoa.  are  yet  worthy  of  mueh  com- 
mendatton.  And.  toa  the  FMlaral  Oovemaoant,  through  the  hu- 
mane agency  of  the  Sodal  Security  Aet,  baa  to  tha  last  year  or  two 
begun  to  make  provlalon  for  medical  aid  for  orippiad  chUdran  aad 
for  the  general  aoolal  care  of  otaUdran  who  aoffer  from  aooaa  ptayal- 
cal  inflrinfty.  Thars  waa  reosatty  totrodTwed  to  tha  Sanate  tha 
Barrtoon-BIaek  bin.  upon  whKdi  hearings  have  bean  had  before  ttaa 
■ducatlon  and  Labor  Ooounlttee  of  ttaa  Senate,  providing  fOr  aa 
annual  appropriation  of  8100,000j000  by  the  Fsderal  Govenuneat 
to  aid  of  tha  poblle  adueatlon  to  tha  savaral  States,  with  8eo,000j000 
annua  tncreass  to  that  appropriation  until  tt  reacbte  a  total  of 
8800.000,000  annually,  to  be  dtotrlbutad  aawng  the  savaral  SUtea 
upon  a  baato  at  popnwtlon  between  the  agea  of  8  aad  80  yeaia.  whleb 
bill  I  apprehend  will  reostve  a  favorable  report  from  the  ■dooatloa 
and  Labor  Commtttea,  and,  X  hope,  paasaga  by  tha  Senate  aad 
Hooae. 

nieae  efforta  of  the  Fsdaral  Government  are  to  reoognltlen  of 
the  policy  of  thto  admlnlatratlon  that  the  Federal  Govcranaal 
to  no  longer  going  to  shirk  its  Just  ahara  of  ttaa  aoolal  rsapoa- 
albiUty  for  tha  oare  aad  tha  nortuie  of  the  dtlaeniy  of  teaaotrow. 
But  even  the  benaflosnt  provtoloaa  of  tba  Social  Becuilty  Act, 
hrtpful  aa  they  are.  do  not  rea^  aaottaer  daaa  of  chfUtosa.  who, 
mors  thaa  any  other,  ahoold  be  ttae  object  of  our  eepaelal  oanesrn, 
Ttaeae  are  ttaa  ona  aad  a  half  mmion  uadstprtvUegad  ehlMm; 
that  to  to  aay.  thoae  who  hava  aoBiw  phyaleal  or  mental  hamWnap. 
making  them  abnormal  or  suhnormal  children;  thoee  who  hava 
dsfaeta  of  sight,  haartog,  or  spaeeh.  defomilty  of  limb, 
muadea,  fubereular-lnfaoted  luaga,  dissaaed  ot 
orgaaa,  and  the  Uka.  What  era  we  doli^  to  Aiiiaihe  for 
chlldraat  If  ttaay  wan  adulta  aad  wore  jAyateaUy  taaadloappad. 
or  young  people  of  employabia  age  and  had  such  dataela,  tbe 
Fedetal  aovenunant  would  go  to  thalr  aaslstanoa  to  eooparatlen 
with  tha  aavaral  SUtaa  under  the  provlilaas  of  tha  VOcattnnal 
IMiabUttatioQ  Aet,  er  tffw^wft  the  aid  for  ttaa  Wfttd  wldflh  ttaa 
Social  Saeurt^  Aet  aflorda.  Jl  ttaay  were  aduHa.  or  avei 
people  of  aeqiloyabla  age  and  ware  ao  handlcappad  ttaa 
Govemaaaat  wa«dd  alao  ooatrlbuta  to  Itaalr 
throi^  ttae  tanas  of  the  Vocational  BtfiabilttatloB' Aet.  or 
ttarot^  ooUaga  tralntof  whleh  to  provided  to  oartato  inetltBtlona 
for  ttae  deaf,  or  ttarough  oartato  reading  and  prtotlag  awloae 
for  the  bUad.  rendaesd  by  the  Ubmy  of  Ooagrsaa  aad  tte  ABMrt- 
eaa  Prtotlag  Booaa  for  tha  BUad.  but  atooa  ttaey  are  aeltlMr 
adulta.  nor  young  people  of  anqdoyable  age.  there  to  ao  Fadaral 
aid  whataoever  Mng  given  for  their  edueatlonal  aqulpuieut, 
training,  and  care. 

Aoocrdingly,  tt  waa  to  meat  ttato  need  that  I  waa  prltllegad  to 
totroduce  to  tha  Senate  oo  Fsbraary  18.  Baaata  bill  1684.  ^on- 
eared  by  ttae  International  Society  for  Crlpplad  ChOdraa.  to  aub- 
stance  to  extend  to  handicapped  children  tha  aama  kind  of  Fed- 
eral aid  whidi  to  being  eztendad  to  young  people  of  empleyeMe 
age.  or  adults,  who  have  phyaleal  handlffapa  making  them  abaor* 
mat  or  aubnocmal  American  ctttBana. 

The  purpoee  of  ttaa  bill  to  carried  to  the  o^rtloo— 'To  protMa 
for  tha  education  of  all  typea  of  pbyaically  handicapped  dUIdnm 
to  make  an  approprlatton  of  money  tbarafOr.  aad  to  ragulata  tte 
espendlture."    The  total  appropriation  provided  for  by  tbe  bill  tt 
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state  •  eeftidn 

mlcltt  b«  IB  poattton  to  take 

Mtttle  by  the  blU. 

_,  tkm  tarma  of  the 

ttitt  aom  of  HOjBQO  "ahall  ba'uaed  to  eatabllah. 


'iBiBrava  aarrloaa  for  tha  adueattnc  of  phjalcaUy 
tffeOM  (»  «te  Mn  pmriiad).  aq^aataBy  in  rural 


'tS  bm  furthar  ptofldaa  far  a  »Wafal,agpfo|glatk»^ot  jgffO.; 

000  to  ba  4Mift«rtad  aaian*  tba  aaiaral  mUHm,  on.  «ne  naais  oi 

tte'  ratie  or  tha  BumftaTo?  tobatottanta  to  aa^  ^^yS^^!^ 

of  0  nff^  at  VMOS  to  tha  total  iihar  of  innabltanta 

na  aaa  raaca  to  tha  UBltad  8tataa.   For  eaanq^  addtog 

tha  gnat  mada  outrlKht  to  tha  aarand  Stataa  to  the  ahara  which 


FlocMa.  for  taatoaoa.  imOM  iMalw  ^ymiiinaiaiy  •145300:  Iowa 
aUnSMjaoo  and  a  laiga  Btata  Uka  PannajnTuila.  about  •750.000. 
m  order  to  a^afl  ttarif  of  thia  appro^ago.  or  any  pgtttwrecrf. 

vtth  fundi  of  thair  onra,  vhldh  «e«ld  tbua  aaaka 
a  by  tha  dhaet  aMnnitua  of  thla  bm  of  faojOOOjOOO 
Stliaa  by  both  tha  Slate  and  tb»  VMaral  contcttra- 

by  «M  elaar  BcovMaaa  d  tha  bOL  ^mB  ba  uaad 
«te  ooat  irf  aaitoa  for  tha  adw^tKm  af  iihyalcaUy 
hdaSciSad  dbUOrai.  ovar  and  ah9»a  tha  ooat  of  aduca^gphyil- 
oally  Bomial  chlldran  to  the  voUle  aAoela  IB  tba  State  and 
SidMkMa  thaaaL  and  lor  ttM  tntolw  of  laartiwi  of  auch 
ill  ijpiiiiii^llrai  la  alao— da  ttom  tha  MU  to  tha 

^  .SZSSSSri^  Mfoeta  toward  the 
af  Mm  ■aroeaaa  af  tha  Mt 

W  iSmmhSm  aaitfvl  to  tha  ptafflilena  of  thla  bm  to 
tha  aaaa  todapandaooa  of  tha  aareral  Statea  to  ditiialnl  ^ 

^^^  of  tlM  Stotarihail  bt^  aa  ti  BMaanad  to 


B»  to  tt» 
y  in  rural 
child 


and  toiafiti  the 


i 


I- 


aajof  of  tha  total 
■atora,  la  JiMt  aaaifeaBtac  to  tia 
to  Hm  <MUta«A  of  the  MtiaB  to  aaa  to  It  that 
to  tha  dMdbtMoa  of  wealth  iMll 
MiMMv^m  to  tba  aaaa.  tha  mil  we,  aitf  tho 
,  vhtoh  by  tta  abatnaa  or  praaaMa  abaU  to  an  paabaMUty 
lalhar  thai  ahlld  aa  »  ctttoan  o(  toaaonow  abaU  ba  » 
or  »  hnaOt  to  tha  Hatkn. 
n  U  otHiow»  thtioa^  thai  titfa  bUI  reaahw  •  flald  heratoCara 
Tir*r-*'>**  bf  tha  aM  af  tba  VManl  haad.  tbm  noraBal  life  of 
MMM  totote  hoiMi^  tta  bqnm  o«  tha  <n^.  Mavw  poor  that 
pSffmta  ba,  w^to  Vbm  oataaa  af  a  iHbai^  to»e  aad  tha  oai* 
afTtottaan^  hai^  eaa  foUa  »  aad  «z«at  It.  Wa  do  net  van^ 
to  awfca  tt  niirifanr  te  ^  JMadkapntd  ohUd  to  leaaa 
f»  to  aa  toatttutloB  aoBaavtaan-toto  tha  taaada  at 
oidM  thit  It  AMI  Si*  aa  artuciatlon;  w  doat  «aat 
fb  t^  ttet  «felld  •ma  ftam,  aaanlKtlOB  vtth  aoBnal  rhtbtran,  if 

la  to  St  tho  child  to 
and  to  ilTa  aa  Btar 
Uto  dC  »  MOMt  iitiwn  aa  mnpamtutf  ba:  and  yet  it 
a  snat  dni  toon  to  diaaato  a  cluld  trlth  dafiMta  of 
0rSA,  m  Of  MiiBb.  to  tha  poMla  aebool;  ft  takaa  a  giaat  deal 


to  cany  tha  caHPPMl  «b^  ^^ 
chalrror  to  aaoM  Inetanoa  It  may  ba.  e^i 
that  the  teacher  ahall  have  to  go  to  tha 

child  to  ito  own  hoaaa.  ^^^  ^         _^  , ^ 

The  aaveral  Statee  are  burdened,  we  think  aomettoiea  abnoat 
to  their  limit,  to  providing  adequate  equipment  and  tostmcttoa 
for  tha  aducatkin  of  narxnal  chtkirnn.  mucb  leaa  are  thay  ahla  to 
>y-^->^  ^jM  bunlen  of  caring  for  the  underprivUeged  child,  or 
beaitttft  the  additional  eipenae  which  U  neceaeary  to  eduoato  tho 
bandicappad  child  over  that  neccenary  for  the  training  of  a  normal 

child. 

So  what  thla  bill  doca  la  aimi^y  to  let  at  leaat  half  of  that  bar- 
dan  laat  upon  tha  Fedwal  Ctownment;  that  le  to  say.  that  all  tha 
people  of  the  United  Statea.  through  the  agency  of  their  Fedenl 
Oo^nment.  bear  half  of  the  extra  coat  required  to  the  edueattem 
of  phjalfiaHT  hancUeaiq>ed  children.  It  sMy  be  that  later  it  will 
be  uocMaaif  that  the  Faderal  OovenunNit  shaU  bear  avon  a  targar 
Aaia.  Wa  can  wo^  thla  out  by  aqterience  toward  tha  right 
ooQCluskn. 

Ify  firlezida.  X  britove  that  not  only  the  happineea  but  tba  per> 
j^nrnt  atabtttty  of  thla  Nation  Uee  in  the  proper  education  of  oar 
•liUdNn.  We  cannot  afford  the  espenae  to  aoctety  of  not  ateeat* 
!■«  oar  ehlklraa.  of  letting  the  lengthening  ahadowa  of  tha  paat 
fall  before  thetar  eyaa.  of  acqitainting  them  wlto  the  eompUcatad, 
,j^rmir*T'.  throbbtx^.  pulatog  life  to  whkh  they  are  bora,  of  Ufttog 
their  eyea  to  a  vision  of  the  future  that  they  aaay  envlaage  aom»> 
*!>*»«  f(  Hie  reipooaibUlttos  which  fast-running  maturity  la  aoon 
to  liv  upon  their  ehoulderaL  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  handi» 
eaiKMd  r^P**  betog  »  pMt  of  the  load  which  we  have  to  cany  to 
Seprograaa  of  our  etvlllaatlon.  lei's  strengthen  tha  llaab  and  the 
aya  aaid  tha  ear:  let'a  qul^en  the  speech;  let's  nourMk  the  body; 
let's  trmto  the  fingers  and  so  touch  the  heart  cf  that  child  that  ha 
or  aha  may  not  only  take  his  or  her  place  among  the  men  and 
woBken  «f  toalr  time,  but  they  may.  under  the  toipulae  of  aoaoa 
divine  liaptratlon  ptrha|w  niarch  even  to  tba  forefront  of  tha 
Matloo'a  tn4"""'»  of  their  fdlow  men  as  we  tramp  toward  tha  glo* 
rtoui  deatlny  of  a  noble  petqtle. 


Tlie  PresWent  Has  Failed  to  Drive  the  Moncj; 
Chancers  Out  of  Control  of  the  People's  Money- 
No  Other  Remedy  Will  Save  This  Natmi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

OP  NOBTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridttu,  March  12, 1937 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  President  wanted 
these  various  relief  measures  tox  the  farm  and  the  home 
owner  in  cities  reported  out  of  the  committees,  it  would  ba 
done.  Why  does  h»  not  do  it?  Today  the  foOowlng  bUIs 
ore  stock  in  the  committees  and  the  only  way  to  get  them 
cut  on  the  floor  for  discuaitan,  even,  is  to  get  a  maiority  of 
the  Home  to  sign  a  petitian.    The  Ulls  are: 

Petition  DO.  S.  Ftazier-Iiemke  refinance  bill  <no.  313) . 

Pettticni  no.  4.  Home  owners'  refinance  hill  (no.  2143 . 

Peationxko.2.  Coat  of  production  bill  (no.  1612). 

Petition  no.  •.  Moratorium  on  foredosnre  cm  aU  hornet 
(H.  J.  Res.  88>.  j 

Home  bin  3^17.  The  Monetary-Labor  Stabilization  Act  of 
1SI7. 

Ali  of  these  above-named  bills  are  locked  np  in  the  com- 

OitteC  XOOBL 

The  Ftcsidcnt  has  the  power  to  demand  this  lagiilttion, 
boi  te  wfil  not  take  aetkm.  If  his  heart  te  bleeding  for  tte 
poor  fiinner  and  the  imfortmaate  town  home  owner,  he 
could  easily  bring  reUef  to  the  suffering  by  saying  one  word, 
"yes."  Surely  the  Supreme  Court  is  not  reaponsitaie  for  tte 
ftrilmo  of  tte  President  to  act  in  this  matter.  ■. 

Again  let  me  say  that  until  we  rearrange  our  flnancUit 
iisteata.  there  Is  no  use  h^'*»"W  each  other.  Tte  PresidMii 
tea  no  right  whatever  to  blame  tte  Supreme  Oonrt;  we 
teve  BO  right  to  blame  ^ther  the  President  or  tte  Supreme 
court— an  we  teve  to  do  is  to  act  on  tte  question  of  Qovem- 

ent  credit  and  money. 

Ttero  can  te  no  doubt  of  tte  eonstitntlooaltty  of  tte  right 
of  GOngreas  to  tesoe  money  and  regulate  tte  vahie  thereof. 
Tte  CoostttBtion.  fax  express  language,  glvee  Oengreas  this 

of  tte  CooBtitatioB  has  never  been 

Tte  SiqireBie  Court  In  160  years  haa 

never  had  tte  Qnesttcti  befuie  It.   But  Oongress  Is  not 


dsing  this  power.  In  1863  Congress,  by  an  net,  attempted  to 
give  this  power  to  the  private  banking  interests  of  tte  coun- 
try by  the  National  Bank  Act.  giving  tte  banks  the  power 
ttet  Congress  had  under  the  Constitution.  It  is  a  well- 
settled  principle  which  all  understand,  ttet  Congress  cannot 
amend  the  Ccmstitution.  That  can  be  done  by  only  one 
body,  and  ttet  body  is  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It 
necessarily  f(^ows,  therefore,  ttet  the  right  which  private 
banks  have  exercised  in  issuing  money  since  1863  is  un- 
constitutional. 

We  completed  tte  Job  in  1913  when  Congress  passed  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act.  giving  to  a  private  banking  institution 
the  power  which  belojiged  to  Ccmgress,  namely,  tte  power 
to  issue  money  and  regulate  tte  value  thereof.  This  act  is 
also  unconstitutional,  because  tte  people  never  voted  to  give 
the  private  banking  interests  tte  power  to  issue  money  and 
regiUate  the  value  thereof. 

Today,  with  $6,000,000,000  in  circulation,  tte  private  bank- 
ing group  has  issued  over  four  billions  of  it.  TUs.  in  short, 
means  ttet  these  institutions  are  using  tte  Government's 
credit  for  nothing  and  in  turn  charge  the  Oovemment  in- 
terest on  all  its  tends.  This  huge  interest  charge  of  over 
one  and  one-quarter  billion  dollars  annually  is  coming  to 
be  an  unbearable  burden  to  the  American  people.  This 
scheme  of  issuing  tax-free  interest-bearing  bonds  steuld  te 
stopped  immediately  and  tte  bonds  called  in  and  paid  in 
currency  issued  by  this  Oovemment  under  the  power  which 
tte  Constitution  gives  Congress.  If  tte  Government's  name 
is  good  on  $36,000,000,000  of  tends,  where  is  tte  man  who 
can  say  ttet  the  Government's  name  on  currency  certificates 
would  not  te  equally  as  good? 

If  this  practice  was  stopped  at  once,  this  waste  of  over  a 
billion  dollars  annually  would  be  stopped,  and  besides  if  tho 
private  banking  interests  of  tlie  country  were  denied  free 
access  to  the  Government's  endless  credit,  free  of  charge,  tte 
interest  burden  on  the  private  debt  of  tte  Nation  would  also 
be  lowered.  At  the  present  moment  the  annual  interest  on 
the  public  and  private  debt  of  the  United  States  is  $15,000.- 
000,000,  and  more  than  the  income  of  teth  the  farmer  and 
laborer  annually  for  the  past  5  years. 

We  teve  no  money  standard — we  teve  tried  gold,  and  today 
teve  $12,000,000,000  worth  of  gold  hidden  away  in  tte 
moimtains  of  Kentucky  as  a  basis  for  oiu:  money.  Wtet 
is  the  use  of  digging  gold  out  of  the  groimd  if  tte  Govern- 
ment in  turn  buries  it  back  in  tte  ground.  This  gold  is  not 
money,  for  it  does  not  circulate  as  money — no  one  dares  to 
possess  it  As  money  it  does  not  exist.  It  exists  as  a  com- 
modity and  ateut  the  most  useless  commodity  out  of  a  total 
of  over  700  commodities;  it  cannot  te  eaten,  it  canzK)t  te 
used  for  building  material  or  mechanical  construction 'te- 
cause  of  its  limited  amount.  Ornamentation  is  its  principal 
value. 

We  teve  issued  oiu-  currency  on  the  theory  ttet  it  is 
tecked  by  gold.  Suppose  some  night  an  the  $12,000,000,000 
in  gold  bars  in  the  mountains  of  Kentucky  were  stolen  and 
lost  forever  to  the  Government.  Would  anyone  say  ttet  the 
circulating  currency  would  te  worthless?  It  would  te  as 
good  as  ever,  because  tte  Government's  name  is  tehind  it. 
and  every  last  article  of  wealth  in  tte  Nation  is  tehind  it. 
It  is  outright  stupidity  to  attempt  to  make  the  base  of  our 
money  issue  a  commodity  ttet  is  almost  entirely  useless. 

If  we  were  to  use  as  our  base  for  tte  issuance  of  currency 
something  of  actual  and  everlasting  value,  and  without 
which  we  could  not  live  one  day,  we  would  use  the  labor-hour 
as  the  basis  of  tte  issuance  of  currency.  Fix  the  value  of  a 
later-teur  and  tte  value  of  a  dollar  would  te  fixed  forever. 
Every  commodity  would  te  valued  in  terms  of  a  dollar  fixed 
on  a  certain  amount  of  later.  Every  other  commodity 
would  teve  tte  same  relative  value,  as  its  value  would  te 
determined  by  the  value  of  labar  in  a  dollar.  On  through 
all  of  the  commodities  which  teve  tecome  necessities  of 
life,  the  same  ratio  would  extend — all  measured  in  terms  of 
later. 

We  suggest  later  as  the  unit  oif  measure  of  a  dollar  because 
every  man  and  woman  In  the  United  States  has  tte  right  to 
wortc  If  private  industry  canhot  supply  the  positions,  and 
it  cannot,  then  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 


furnish  later  to  anyone  who  wants  to  work.  TUs  is  a  new 
duty  of  Government  ttet  must  te  recognised,  for  onlea 
we  do  so  recognize  it.  there  will  te  more  out  of  emidoyment 
a  year  from  now  than  there  are  now.  Ateut  12,000.000  is 
tte  correct  number  of  those  out  of  emplojrment.  New  ln« 
ventions  are  displacing  workers  and  these  men  wlU  te  thrown 
out  of  emplojrment.  They  must  teve  employment — they 
must  te  given  work — and  this  Government  must  stand 
ready  to  offer  work.  We  might  Just  as  weU  settle  one  thing 
now  and  that  is  ttet  the  Government  must  furnish  work  for 
aU  who  are  out  of  work  and  want  to  work.  If  we  can  aU 
agree  on  ttet,  we  teve  the  problem  half  solved. 

How  win  woiters  te  paid?  Ttey  wiU  te  paid  in  new  labor- 
hour  currency  and  there  wlU  te  enough  currency  issued  to 
adequately  take  care  of  the  needs  of  tte  people.  If  we  issue 
tte  currency,  how  wiU  it  te  retired?  There  wiU  te  two  kinds 
of  currency  Issued.  One  for  emergency  emi^oyment.  tmtil 
private  iiulustry  can  assume  the  burden,  and  anotter  kind 
based  upon  permanent  wealth-produdng  improvements. 
Tte  first  kind  of  currency  win  te  retired  through  taxation, 
tte  second  through  tte  income  from  tte  produced  wealth, 
such  as  rent  from  buildings  and  benefits  coming  from  irri- 
gation, f  orestation,  and  the  sale  of  hydroelectric  power. 

Tte  first  method  of  retirement  by  taxation  we  are  doing 
right  now  in  an  expensive  and  ineffective  way.  Tte  W.  P.  A. 
and  P.  W.  A.  and  Emergency  and  C.  C.  C.  projects  are  paid 
by  taxation,  but  there  Is  no  weU-developed  plan  of  coordi- 
nated action  in  devising  this  work.  It  is  telter-skelter.  skip- 
and-Jimip,  catch-as-catch-can.  We  must  first  develop 
Nation-wide,  constructive,  and  worth-while  work  and  wwk 
that  is  available  to  those  who  need  woi^ 

If  tte  tax  to  carry  on  this  undertaking  Is  hli^  In  soma 
brackets,  it  can  (mly  te  said  ttet  we  are  at  this  late  dato 
redistritetlng  the  wealth  that  has  piled  up  in  a  few  haodi 
during  the  years.  This  wealth  never  would  teve  piled  up 
If  labor  ted  received  its  fair  share  of  the  undertaking.  If 
those  who  teve  taken  too  much  from  labor  now  teve  to 
bear  the  burden  of  paying  the  expense  of  Government  work, 
it  Is  only  applying  the  rule  of  "the  deed  returns  to  tte  doer." 
Anjrane  wte  maintains  ttet  we  are  not  going  to  put  through 
a  program  to  share  the  wealth  in  this  Nation  does  not  un- 
derstand our  economic  sickness.  As  long  as  miUkxis  are 
out  of  work  and  hungry,  tte  share-the-wealth  movement 
wUl  continue  and.  knowing  ttet  more  annually  wlU  te  dis- 
placed by  improved  machinery,  we  ought  to  recognise  tte 
situation  now  and  prepare  i<x  it. 

What  has  tte  President  done  to  rearrange  our  monetary 
system?  Wtet  has  he  done  to  put  a  stop  to  the  Issuance  of 
tends?  Wtet  has  he  done  to  develop  a  sound  basis  for  tte 
issuance  of  money?  Wtet  has  he  done  to  take  away  from 
the  private  banking  interests  of  tte  country  tte  tiinimitd 
power  to  issue  money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof?  Ab- 
solutely nothing.  He  tes  tried  to  patch  up  tte  private 
banking  system  and  mate  deposits  secure  in  smaU  amounts, 
but  he  has  not  attempted  to  change  tte  system.  Tte  pri- 
vate banking  interests  of  America  still  operate  with  free 
Government  credit,  while  tte  people  are  struggling  to  pay 
the  toU  in  azmual  interest  idimdered  from  them  by  thla 
private  tenking  oligarchy. 

Is  tte  Supreme  Court  responsible  for  the  President's  faU- 
ure  to  drive  tte  money  changers  out  of  tte  Government's 
storehouse  of  credit?  Is  tte  Supreme  Court  reqwnsible 
for  tte  failure  of  tte  President  to  recommend  a  sound  base 
for  the  issuance  of  money?  Is  tte  Supreme  Court  req^on- 
slble  for  tte  failure  of  business  because  there  is  a  sbartaga 
of  money  when  we  could  teve  an  tte  money  tte  Nation 
needs  for  nothing? 

I  win  make  this  simple  statement  now:  If  tte  Congresi 
does  permit  tte  President  to  name  six  new  Judges  of  tte 
Supreme  Court  wte  are  known  to  te  favoraUe  to  tte  New 
Deal,  and  assuming  ttet  these  Judges  wiU  sustain  these  views 
Just  as  the  House  of  Representatives  does  today,  and  suppoM 
the  program  becomes  a  law;  and  the  President  does  not 
change  tte  monetary  system  in  tliis  country,  and  does  not 
drive  the  money  changers  out  and  assume  control  of  tte 
Government's  credit  to  te  used  for  aU  tte  peoide  and  not 
for  a  few,  it  wiU  not  mate  a  particle  of  differezuse  whether 
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the  anpranc  Ooort  Is  f »fonble  or  not.  This  eountry  wiU 
canymie  <mx  dovn  tte  line  of  depreeikn  tmtil  there  Is  nothing 
left  of  It  The  time  b*s  now  come  when  the  people  cannot 
cany  thli  Inteiest  burden,  ludted  out  of  their  blood  by  a 
BMmey-hungry  oligarchy.  The  people  now  cannot  pay  the^ 
dshts.  Dm  value  of  aU  our  property  In  the  United  States,  if 
II  could  be  told,  would  only  pay  65  percent  of  the  debts  we 
owa.  It  not  that  enough  evidence?  Can  you  sustain  this 
Qofcmment  with  a  doaen  favarable  Supreme  Courts  as  long 
at  you  do  not  strike  at  the  actual  undermining  inftuences  at 
work  In  the  destruction  of  the  Oovensment  and  the  people 

in  it? 

Whenever  I  have  thought  the  President  right  in  the  ad- 
vocacyjof  measures.  I  have  supported  him.  I  have  supported 
htarlAen  a  majortty  of  the  Democrats  in  the  House  de- 
ilred  to  bolt,  and  some  ct  them  did.  I  want  to  support  him 
now.  but  I  cannot  do  It  when  It  is  dearly  estabiisbed  that 
the  New  Deal  wfU  not  aorompiyii  the  restoration  of  pros- 
perity and  happiness  In  tibia  country.  The  program  of  forced 
■eardty  in  agrlenltaral  jrodnetlon  while  mfflions  are  hungry, 
la  not  r^ht:  ttw  program  of  foredonre  ot  farm  and  dty 
^yimmmm  by  Btt  mafettottan  that  the  Ptealdent  aboohitely  con- 
troto  Is  wrong,  llie  program  cf  a  niggardly  dole  for  the  aged 
d  this  oountiy  and  putting  them  an  actually  under  the 
pai9er^  hne  la  not  right;  and  the  Pieildent%  opposition  to  a 
vstem  fOr  taxm  and  city  homes  has  caused 
iffering:  and  fate  tailnre  to  Interfere  with  the 

, In  their  unooBOtttatioDal  use  and  control  of 

the  Otfveiument^  free  eredit  for  their  tmn  pruflt,  la  wrong 
n»«^ttMtP«Mi«tontneiwreMi  make  any  of  these  matters  right, 
by  >f'^"****f  someone  dae.  The  Buprvme  Court  has  made 
arti*TiWT  in  the  poat  and  they  will  make  more,  but  the  Presl- 
Amt  has  a  chance  iMw  to  correct  his  mistakes,  but  it  cannot 
to  done  by  maUv  the  Smnema  Court  the  goat  before  the 


has  ttw  power  now  to  enact  legislation, 
,  ttmt  win  rdteve  the  people  who  are  in  dis- 
he  can  chuige  the  monetary  system  of  this  country. 
Is  the  one  principal  cause  of  our  economic  break- 
The  Boose  of  Bepresentatlvea  goes  always  as  the 
Be  can  pass  or  stop  any  legislation  In  it 
WmM  the  President  actually  do  the  thtaigs  that  seem  neces- 
fffpy  to  be  done  If  he  did  name  a  Court  that  would  say  "yes" 
jolt  as  quiekly  as  the  Boose  of  Repreaentatives  says  It  today? 
Mo;  he  would  not.  It  is  not  because  he  wants  to  continue 
our  economic  break-down,  but  it  is  because  his  remedy  Is 
wrong.  Buppooe  future  history  would  demoDBtrate  that  the 
Mew  Deal,  in  many  particulars,  which  I  have  called  attention 
ta  WM  wrong;  would  It  not  make  It  a  greater  wrong  to  deny 
an  todependent  Court  the  right  to  paas  upon  it? 
We  dwold  remember  In  ttila  critical  era  of  oar  coontrfi 
t  wiMt  Star  WUUam  Temple  said: 


pIsBt  msy  be 
m  ttLtbm 


by 


and  Tttlns,  but  the  root 


If  Q»  President  Is  right  In  hia  copclnskms.  that  after  men 
beeome  70  yean  of  age  they  are  apt  to  be  Incapacitated  and 
AsMld  be  replaeed.  let  us  start  with  the  Cabinet  and  dean 
that  out;  take  the  United  States  Senate  and  dean  that  out; 
start  with  the  Home  of  Representatives  and  start  to  dean 
ttat  out— «Bd  the  show  win  stop.  The  President  knows  and 
evoryone  dse  knows  that  the  moat  able  statesmen  and  Jurists 
in  America  are  79  years  or  older.  No;  that  is  not  the  real 
reaoon  why  the  Pieaideut  wants  to  appoint  new  judges.  The 
laal  reason  is  that  he  does  not  think  the  present  judges  are 
ao  enthned  over  the  Mew  Deal  that  they  wffl  say  "yes"  to 
cfUjOang.  Be  wants  judges  who  wffl  be  apt  to  say  *tee. 
too',  to  evoyfhing  he  suggests.  Those  apt  judges  can  be 
found,  and  an  apt  Senate  wffl  confirm  the  apt  judges.  That 
Is  ttie  real  renson  and  this  79-year  business  is  bUnd  trafl. 

W^  might  as  wd!  announce  the  real  reason,  because,  as 
Uneoln  said.  nNTe  can  fod  some  of  the  people  all  of  the 
thne.  and  an  of  the  people  some  of  the  time,  but  we  cannot 
fod  an  of  the  people  an  of  the  time." 

In  hli  radio  speedi  ddiveied  at  the  White  House,  liarch 
•t  ltl7.  the  rmilibiil  admitted  that  we  were  headed  right 
to  where  we  were  In  1182,  unless  he  could  name  six 


more  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  IH  me  agree  with  the 
first  part  of  this  statement.  We  are  headed  right  back  to 
where  we  were  in  1932— yes;  worse  off  than  we  were  in 
1932.  The  President  is  right;  we  will  head  right  back  there 
whether  we  give  the  President  the  power  he  wants  over  tba 
Supreme  Court,  or  whether  we  do  not.  We  are  headed  there 
unless  tlie  President  will  use  the  credit  of  this  Nation  for 
all  the  people  Instead  of  allowing  a  limited  and  select  few  to 
use  it  free  of  charge,  while  the  rest  of  us  pay  51  cents  of 
every  dollar  spent  in  interest  and  taxes. 

If  the  debt  structure  of  three  hundred  bilUon  is  to  stand, 
the  Nation  and  everyone  in  it  Is  bankrupt;  we  cannot  pay 
It  and  why  allow  the  agony  to  proceed  any  further?  Why 
do  we  not  stop  it?  The  President  can  do  It.  He  can  at 
least  permit  his  Congress  to  pass  the  law  taking  the  control 
of  our  money  away  frtMn  private  bankers.  The  President 
and  everyone  in  America  knows  that  that  law  would  be  con- 
stitutional because  the  power  over  the  Nation's  money  was 
left  with  CcNiKress  and  the  Constitution  so  states. 

If  we  do  not  take  this  action,  the  Government  will  last 
Just  as  long  as  it  takes  to  eat  up  the  property  those  have 
who  are  not  yet  bankrupt.    No  one  else  can  pay  the  taxes— 
the  poor  cannot,  and  the  rich  must  as  long  as  their  prop- 
erty lasts.    When  that  day  comes,  it  will  take  more  than  a 
Supreme  Court  to  revive  this  NaUon.    Then  all  debts  wffl 
be  repudiated  and  the  peoirie  will  write  a  new  Constitution. 
If  we  can  find  no  leader  who  will  drive  the  money  changers 
out.  the  ptof^e,  in  their  desperation  arising  from  foreclosed 
homes,  no  work,  and  no  hope,  wffl  disavow  all  approval  of 
this  Government  and  start  up  an  experiment  of  their  own. 
We  have  made  speeches  enough  about  the  poor  people,  and 
we  have  given  statistics  enough  as  to  the  number  poorly 
clewed,  poorly  fed.  and  poorly  housed.    The  people  know 
that.    Actl(m  and  not  speeches  is  what  is  demanded  of  us. 
Will  we  take  action  when  it  is  not  yet  too  late?    First  things 
come  first.    Let  the  farmers  sow  their  crops.    Strip  off  the 
red  tape  and  furnish  them  feed,  seed,  and  farm  power  and 
permit  them  to  help  themselves.    The  President  can  do  that 
in  24  hours  if  he  is  so  inclined.    Offer  work  to  everyone  who 
wants  to  work,  plan  important  public  improvements  accord- 
ingly; issue  money  to  pay  the  wages — no  bonds,  no  interest. 
Acknowledge  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Government  to  fur- 
nish WOT*  to  every  citian  who  wants  woric.    Retire  this 
emergency  work  currency  with  taxes  or  an  orderly  redistri- 
bution of  the  wealth  of  the  Nation.    Retire  the  currency  is- 
sued for  wealth-producing  improvements  by  the  income  from 
the  undertaking.    Call  in  the  banker's  money,  replace  it 
with  labor  money;  call  in  the  interest-bearing  bonds,  pay 
theip  in  labor  money.    Take  control  of  our  own  business  of 
handling  the  Government  money;   discharge  the  private 
bankers  as  our  agents.    Reappraise  all  property,  and  In  pro- 
portion to  the  decline  in  values  as  of  the  date  of  mortgages, 
reduce  the  debt  accordingly.    Refinance  the  debt  to  wealth- 
producing  labor  currency,  making  no  interest  charge.    Our 
homes  on  the  farms  and  in  the  cities  wffl  then  he  saved; 
bushiess  wffl  revive,  and  this  great  RepubUc,  the  hope  of  the 
dviUzed  world,  wffl  be  perpetuated  as  a  blessing  to  free  men. 
Delay  means  the  ruin  of  millions  and  the  loss  of  the  greatest 
experiment  in  free  government  ever  known  to  the  human 
race.   Under  H.  R.  3297  this  whole  program  is  made  possible. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  has  an  ample  field  in 
wUch  to  exercise  the  power  which  Congress  has  already 
conferred  upon  him  without  giving  him  the  Supreme  Court 
as  boot  in  the  bargain.    It  is  barely  possible  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  Infallible:  it  is  barely  possible  that  he  will  change 
his  views  on  other  matters  as  he  did  on  the  farm  problem, 
when  he  condemned  forced  scarcity  and  now  practices  It 
It  Is  also  barely  possible  that  I  may  be  mistakpn  in  my 
views— such  a  thing  is  possible,  but  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, I  have  not  yet  given  up  the  right  to  think,  and  being 
absolutely  independent  in  my  political  stand.  I  intend  to 
express  my  views  as  a  part  of  my  duty  as  a  Member  of 
Congress.    I  have  only  one  thing  to  protect  and  that  is  my 
own  Int^rtty  and  honor  in  the  service  of  a  great  Govern- 
ment which  was  bom  and  maintained  in  the  blood  of  our 
fathers. 
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Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yesterday,  the  Honoral^ 
Robert  H.  Jackson,  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  spoke  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  tlie  Senate 
on  the  question  of  reorganizing  the  Federal  Judiciary. 

In  my  opinion,  his  statement  was  alx)ut  the  most  logical 
and  most  enlightening  discussion  we  have  had  of  this  great 
question. 

Under  the  permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RxcoRO,  I  am  inserting  below  excerpts  from  that  state- 
ment which  I  hope  every  Member  of  the  House  will  take 
time  to  read. 

The  excerpts  from  Mr.  Jackson's  statement  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

.  When  a  situation  exists  in  the  Supreme  Coxirt  which  the  Presi- 
dent feels  he  cannot  continue  to  ignore,  it  is  to  the  Congress  that 
he  may  properly  bring  the  problem. 

The  responsibility  upon  Congress  for  seeing  that  the  American 
people  have  a  workable,  harmonious,  and  cooperative  Judicial  sys- 
tem Is  so  usually  overlooked  by  those  engaged  in  building  up  tlie 
tiadltlon  of  judicial  supremacy  that  the  biirden  of  constitutional 
responsibility  on  Congress  deserves  examination. 

A  sentiment  has  developed  that  sole  responsibility  for  the  func- 
tioning of  the  Supreme  Court  as  an  institution  is  up<Mi  the 
Justices,  and  that  their  independence  requires  that  a  majority  of 
them  be  let  alone  to  shape  the  institution  as  they  will.  In  short, 
it  is  urged  that  the  Court  belongs  exclvislvely  to  the  Justices  and 
that  the  President  and  the  Ccngresc  must  keep  htmds  off. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Supreme  Court  cannot  fxinction  without 
the  periodic  aid  of  the  Congress  and  that  Congress,  by  its  inac- 
tivity, may  be  aamimlng  responsibUitles  for  the  Supreme  Court's 
acts  as  great  as  any  responsibility  it  may  assume  by  exerting  Its 
power. 

WHKBX   aSSPOKSXBnJTT   UXB 

The  Constitution  leaves  with  Congress  and  the  Executive  the 
whole  responsibility  for  the  personnel  of  the  Court.  The  Senate 
must  share  responsibility  for  the  selection  of  the  Justices  and  is 
the  sole  Judge  of  their  "good  behavior."  The  Coiirt  is  wlthoiit 
means  to  house  itself,  ac  to  obtain  its  clerks,  secretaries,  and  mar- 
shals unless  the  House  of  Representatives  takes  the  responsibility 
of  initiating  appropriations  for  the  purpose.  The  Hoviae  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  the  only  accuser  to  which  the  Justices  must  an- 
swer. Moreover,  the  Court  is  powerless  to  make  its  decisions 
effective  unless  Congress  or  the  Executive  provides  for  carrying 
out  its  Judgments  and  decrees. 

Moreover,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  except  as  to  cases  affect- 
ing foreign  representatives  and  States,  la  left  to  Congress  to 
decide. 

This  power  to  reduce  the  Supreme  Court  to  a  mere  phantom 
coiut  was  not  an  accident.  Our  f(x«bears  knew  the  story  ot 
Judicial  abuse  and  tyrrany  as  well  as  the  story  of  legislative  and 
executive  abuses.  These  checks  and  balances  were  therefore  em- 
bodied in  the  Constitution  to  enable  Congress  to  check  Judicial 
abuses  and  usurpMttions,  if  the  same  should  occur.  If  there  are 
abiises  in  the  Court,  with  which  I  wlU  deal  later,  their  continu- 
ance can  only  be  due  to  default  in  the  exercise  of  ctiecks  and 
balances  placed  in  the  hands  of  Coiigress  and  the  Executive. 

ODNGSESS  EXZBCISXS  CHBCKS 

The  power  of  Congress  to  exercise  checks  against  the  overreach- 
ing of  the  Court  Is  so  generally  overlooked  or  minimized  that  the 
alternatives  that  faced  the  Constitution  writers  deserve  examina- 
tion in  detail. 

1.  The  Constitution  might  have  made  the  Supreme  Court  the 
sole  custodian  of  judicial  power.  It  did  not.  The  judldsl  power 
is  vested  in  the  Supreme  Court  "and  in  such  inferior  courts  as 
the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish." 

2.  The  Constitution  might  have  determined,  or  left  to  the 
Supreme  Coiut  to  fix,  its  own  jurisdiction.  It  did  not.  It  has 
only  a  limited  original  Jurisdiction  and  except  in  cases  affecting 
ambassadors,  ministers,  and  consuls  and  those  in  which  a  State 
shall  be  a  party,  the  Supreme  Court  has  appellate  Jiirisdlction 
only  "with  such  exceptions  and  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Congress  shall  make." 


8.  The  Constitution  might  hare  fixed  the  lias  at  the  Suprema 
Court  or  left  the  Court  to  determine  its  own  stae,  but  the  Con- 
stitution deliberately  left  the  number  of  JxisUces  to  be  fixed  fxtua 
time  to  time  by  Congress. 

4.  The  Constituti(Hi  might  hare  named  the  original  membera 
of  the  Co\ut  or  might  have  given  the  Court  power  to  fill  its  own 
vacancies.  It  did  not.  The  Constitution  placed  the  oontlnolng 
power  of  appointment  in  the  President  and  in  the  Senate. 

CONQIXSS  DBCmaS  PAT 

5.  The  CtMistitutlon  left  the  amount  of  compensation  of  th« 
Justices  entirely  to  Congress,  with  no  restrlctloix  except  In  the 
provision  that  whatever  compensation  Oomgress  may  onoe  give 
them  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  '"^♦•-tn"^"^  la  cOoe. 

6.  The  Constitution  could  have  provided  some  source  of  revenue 
for  the  Court,  its  Justices,  Marshal.  Clerk,  and  appointees.  But 
it  leaves  it  entirely  to  aK>roprlations  to  be  Initiated  In  tbe  House 
of  Representatives. 

7.  The  Constitution  could  have  authorlaed  the  Court  itaelf  to 
appoint  the  personnel  necessary  to  execute  and  enforce  Court 
decrees.  But  it  did  not.  For  the  enforcement  of  the  Court's 
decrees,  the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
must  be  relied  upon. 

8.  The  Constitution  could  have  given  to  the  Court  tbe  power  to 
Judge  the  conduct  of  its  own  members.  The  power  to  Judge  the 
qualifications  and  to  discipline  its  own  members  was  given  to 
each  House  of  Congress.  But  the  Supreme  Ootut  was  entrusted 
with  no  such  power  to  either  aoctxse  or  Judge  its  members.  Im- 
peachment can  be  only  by  the  House  and  trial  by  tbe  Sen- 
ate. •  *  *  It  la  clear  that  Congress  haa  the  power  to  see  that 
the  personnel  of  the  Jiidiclal  system  is  adequate,  both  with  rnapsnt 
to  niunber  and  to  neutrality  of  attitude.  It  Is  a  reqMO^btUty  of 
Congress  to  see  that  the  Coiirt  is  an  instrumentality  in  the  main- 
tenance of  a  Just  and  constitutional  government,  and  that  It 
does  not  become  an  instrumentality  for  the  defeat  of  ooostltu- 
tlonal  government.  The  duty  of  cooperation  is  not  cast  upon 
Congress  and  the  Executive  alone. 

PO' 


SBUWK   nSKD 

Congress,  throughout  our  history,  has  made  qjMrlng  use  of  Its 
checks  and  balances  against  the  Court.  It  made  one  abortive  at- 
tempt to  use  impeachment  as  a  check.  It  onoe  withdrew  Jurladlc- 
tion  of  the  Court  to  hear  and  determine  a  case  that  had  already 
been  submitted,  and  its  power  to  do  so  was  recognised.  Tbree 
times  the  device  of  constitutional  amendment  has  been  used  to 
correct  the  Court.  Six  times  we  have  effected  changes  in  the  stae  of 
the  Court,  with  resulting  changes  in  the  Coxirt's  attitudes.    •     •     • 

Legislation  creating  or  abolishing  vacancies  in  the  Court  Is  au- 
thorized by  the  Constitution  and  validated  by  historical  practice  as 
a  method  of  bringing  the  elective  and  nonelectlve  branches  of  the 
Government  Ixtck  into  a  proper  coordination. 

Its  frequent  use  has  avoided  amendments  which  would  make 
the  Constitution  a  doctmient  of  patches  and  details.  It  does  not 
change  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Congress,  or  the  distribu- 
tion of  powers  between  the  legislative  and  Judicial  branches. 
It  does  not  eliminate  any  check  or  balance  of  the  omstitutlonal 
system. 

Changing  the  siae  of  the  Court  has  never  deprived  it  of  Inde- 
pendence or  prestige.  It  was  obvious  at  the  founding  of  the 
Government  that  the  Court  would  not  always  remain  of  the  same 
size,  and  that  changes  in  its  size  would  be  made,  as  they  have 
been  made,  at  those  times  when  its  decisions  caused  disss tUfsr 
tlon.  It  is  Just  as  constitutional  to  add  members  to  keep  the 
Coxut  up  with  the  coxmtry  as  it  is  to  add  members  to  keep  the 
Court  up  with  its  business,  The  power  of  the  Congrees  to  avert 
constitutional  stagnation  Is  as  greet  as  its  power  to  prevent  ooa*' 
gested  dockets. 

And  whatever  other  motivee  have  influenced  tbe  changes  that 
have  been  made  in  the  composition  of  the  Court,  the  dominant 
one  has  always  been  to  keep  the  divergence  between  the  Court  and 
the  elective  branchee  from  becoming  so  wide  as  to  threaten  the 
stability  of  the  Government. 

XXTHOO  TTBXD  THXICS 

The  amendment  method  to  correct  the  Court  has  been  used 
three  times:  the  eleventh  amendment  was  adopted  to  oocreet  tbe 
Court  on  suits  against  the  States;  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
flfterath  amendments  to  eradicate  the  phUoeophy  of  the  Drsd 
Scott  decision  and  effectuate  the  policy  of  reconstruction;  and 
the  sixteenth,  to  alter  the  result  produced  by  tbe  Courtis  rulliig  oa 
Income  taxee. 

I  am  not  urging  that  amendment  method  shall  not  now  be  tried. 
But  I  do  point  out  certain  problems  which  draftsmen  and  advo- 
cates of  amendment  will  need  to  consider.    •     •    • 

The  outstanding  development  in  recent  ocmstltutlonal  history  Is 
the  growing  frequency  with  which  the  Si^seme  Court  refuses  to 
enforce  acts  of  the  Congrees  on  the  groimd  that  such  acts  are 
beyond  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Congress. 

While  we  see  no  Ilmlte  upon  the  pownr  to  nullify  acts  of  the 
Congress,  we  can  see  that,  as  eadi  instance  beoomee  a  pceeedmt  for 
more,  self-restrainta  are  proving  no  reetrainte.  and  the  power  Is  in 
constant  process  of  extension. 

In  the  71  years  from  the  adoption  at  tbe  Constltotlon  to  tbe 
War  between  the  States  the  Supreme  Court  eo  nullified  only  two 
acta  of  Congrees.  One  of  theee  two  nulHflgattoos  was  tbe  Died 
Scott  case,  which  prec^teted  the  war. 

In  the  72  years  from  tbe  beginning  of  that  war  down  to  tbe 
doee  of  the  October  (1882)  term,  the  Supreme  Oomt  lefnsed  to 
woogntBe  the  power  of  Canjpcas  in  ^pwirimetely  80  oases,  and  tt 
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But  to  Jurt  the  U«t  t  y«M».  ftom  the  October  1B33  term  on. 
tbe  Court  hM  rtfUMd  to  ncognim  the  power  o(  Congress  in  la 
CMee.  And  ft  at  theee  la  clertoione  here  oocurved  during  a  stogie 
y«ftr.  L  e.  the  October  IBM  term.  4  oT  the  6  by  •  sharply  dlrlded 

The  outataadtoc  constltatloaoi  development  at  the  Booaevelt 
■dmlBlstrotlon  has  been  the  liwrMMliig  tendency  of  the  Suprraoe 
ODurt  to  hidce  legislation  aeoordtog  to  the  majority  view  <rf  the 
ol  the  legMatkm.     -     -     - 


ttmt 


to  thwarting  eongresekmal  power,  or  eadi  effort 
.  _.  _iear  sueeoss  as  to  lack  hot  a  vote  or  two.  stimulates 

wnivwi^  lawyers  and  aggrieved  hsterests  to  new  attack.         

Nearly  every  newly  organlaed  institution  of  the  Oovemment 
'  under  a  legal  dond.  This  Is  true  of  the  Securtttes  and  Ex- 
change COmmlaBlon.  the  Social  Bseurlty  Board,  the  PuMlc  Works 
Administration,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  the  Labor 
jlflaflfinB  Board. 

The  acts  of  Congress  tovolvlng  the  hopes  and  fears  of  a  great 
prapertloB  of  the  American  pec^  are  Iftewlae  douded  to  legal 
Araht.  Old-age  benefits,  old  age  aaslstaace.  unemployment  com- 
■ematlon.  the  Securttlee  Act,  the  rrilef  acta,  the  Imhot  BeUtlona 
SetTthe  PuMle  Utility  Holding  Oompany  Act.  the  Tennessee  Valley 
acta  aa  well  as  many  taxing  acta — are  tovolved  to  litigation. 
and  there  is  no  definite  aasuraaee  what  their  fate  will  be.  Tb» 
whole  program,  overwhelmingly  mppwfod  by  the  people  to  1982. 
MM.  and  1906.  la  in  danger  at  being  lost  to  a  maae  of  eonstttu- 


RAXS  wuiacnoar 
It  la  often  fn-r-*^  that  tbs  powers  which  the  Court  denies  to 
tte  Federal  Ooverament  fall  to  the  State  governments  and  that 
tiM  Supreme  Court  is  therefore  a  protector  of  the  States. 

Few  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  can  be  cited  to  which  any 
State  of  the  Union  hae  been  able  to  obtato  any  proteeUmi  of  its 

oonstttotlaBal  rlgbta.  upon  its  own  demand  firom  that  Court. 

lad.  Slatsa  have  met  little  suecees  attempting  to  assert  their 

rl^ts  before  the  Oqurt. 

THa  two  outstanding  eaaea  to  whldi  a  State  asked  the  Supreme 

to  stop  tovaslons  of  thalr  rlghta  aroae,  not  agatost  this 

but  against  Oecietary  Menon.  the  defendant  to 


The 


V.  Vellon 


V.  JfeOOn  (9ea  V.  8.  447)  and 
(719  U.  8.  19).    Tlieir  effect  la  that  the  States 

In  Supreme  Govt  to  aassrt  i«alnst  the  Fedtfal 

ita  own  rights,  or  the  eollectlva  ri^U  of  its  eltlaens 

on  the  Federal  Oonatltutlon. 


If  I 


OOAX.  CSSB  V 

In  the  Carter  ooal  eaae  seven  Statse  appeared  and  Joined  with 
the  Federal  OovemoMBt  to  si^port  of  the  Ouffey  Ooal  Act-nao 
Stale  appealed  against  It.  Nevertheleas.  the  Court  struA  down 
the  Oul^  law  on  the  pica  by  the  owntfs  of  the  Carter  Coal  Co. 
that  the  law  tovaded  States'  rights.  The  Court  qmke  <tf  the 
danger  of  the  Statee  baU«  -dssprillsd  of  their  power"  and  being 
taduoed  to  "little  more  than  geogrsphic  subdivisions  of  the  na- 
tional domain.''  Thli  enthusiasm  for  States'  rlghta  when  tirged 
to  the  Carter  Coal  Oo.  ownera  la  to  oontiast  with  the  refusal  of 
Che  court  to  haar  such  plea  when  urged  ^  the  State  ttaelf .  When 
the  State  makaa  the  plea,  it  Is  told  that  It  preeenta  a  political 
oaaMon.  Whan  the  ownera  of  the  Carter  Ooal  Co.  make  the 
^laa.  tt  la  transmlttsd  Into  a  judicial  qoertloo. 

Tbe  same  thli«  happeoeA  to  V.  8.  v.  Batler  (397  U.  8.  1).  to 
Which  the  laimHallef  program  waa  struck  down  aa  roerrtwg  the 
Mi^h  Mr.  Justice  Dtcais  points  out  that  no  such  oon- 
a  made  kg  tha  taxpayer  snd  hence  could  not  have  been 
I  bf  tha  Oovamaoant.  Hsrs  m^dn  no  State  complained  that 
Ms  rights  were  hitam  Injured  ^  aid  to  the  fannara.  Tht  packers. 
gMUL— res,  and  manuf aetuxars  we  the  benefldarlea  of  ahy  rights 
the  Statea  may  have  had. 

•  •  •  e  •  •  • 


i 


zaforma  has  with  to- 
by a  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Itao,  evan  though  thaae  State  reforms  did  not 
tha  poapsrs  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  but  simply 
failed,  to  ttie  optnlon  of  a  majortty  of  tha  aourt»  to  coma  wtthto  the 
eontoun  of  the  fourteenth  aasandmant.    •    •    • 

Its  by  ttas  States  with  laara  to  settle  todnstrlal  dilutes, 
and  acta  to  tagaHatm  puhUe-utOl^  and  other 
■ere  ftaqoantly  stopped  by  tha  FMeral  oourts. 
Bad  they  been  allowed  to  procead.  iteihanrti  for  the  aierclae  of 


and    Stoto    power.    The    States'    rights    have    beooma    private 
privileges. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Justice  Holmes  said  the  sky  is  the  limit? 

The  present  controversy  over  the  Court  reflects  a  controversy 
within  the  Court.  Neither  the  Congress  nor  the  Executive  has 
sought  the  present  dissension.  Neither  the  Congress  nor  the 
Executive  has  in  any  manner  sought  to  Interfere  with  the  judicial 
function,  and  neither  has  failed  to  obey  any  decision  of  the  Co\irt. 

A  majority  of  the  Justices  have  made  It  apparent  that  the  great 
objectives  of  this  administration  and  tills  Congress  offend  their 
deep  convictions  and  that  tlie  methods  of  this  day  violate  their 
conceptions  of  good  government. 

•  ••••••. 

BOSnUTT   IS   rSANK 

This  ftank  hostility  of  these  Justices  has  been  openly  coiinted  on 
by  interested  groups  to  defeat  much  important  legislation. 

On  the  other  hand  a  minority  of  the  Justices,  whose  patriotism 
and  competence  no  one  questions,  have  made  it  apparent  that  they 
feel  that  Justice  to  their  own  records  with  posterity  requires  them 
to  protest  publicly  and  sharply  against  the  overriding  decisions  of 
the  majority.  Included  among  thoee  who  have  seen  fit  to  protect 
their  place  to  Judicial  history  by  recorded  protesto  are  Chief  Justice 
Hughes,  Justices  Holmes,  K-andeis,  Stone,  and  CardosEO. 

When  the  decision  of  crucial  constltutiozud  issues  may  tvara  on 
the  death  or  illness  at  a  stogie  Justice,  it  would  seem  that  our  con- 
stttutlcMial  progress  is  governed  by  a  blind  fate  Instrart  of  by  human 
reason.  For  a  Justice  of  the  Court  to  know  that  even  a  temporary 
Indisposition  may  turn  the  course  of  his  Nation's  history  must  add 
to  the  ordinary  anxieties  about  hesilth.  Nobody,  no  matter  where 
his  syxx4>athles  Ue  or  what  his  views  of  constitutlosud  doctrine  may 
be.  can  view  this  situation  with  composure. 

Even  Govenunent  victories  by  5-to-4  decisions  are  unsatisfactory. 
A  stete  of  the  law  which  depends  upon  the  continuance  of  a 
single  life  or  upon  the  assumption  that  no  Justice  will  change  his 
mind  is  not  a  satisfactory  basis  on  which  the  Government  may 
enter  toto  new  fields  for  the  exercise  of  its  power. 

INTERPRETATION  IS  KKT 

conflict  between  Congress  and  the  courts  is  in  large  part  due  to 
the  refusal  of  the  courts  to  permit  Congress  to  have  any  share 
to  defining  the  present-day  application  of  such  indefinite  terms 
as  "general  welfare",  "dtie  process",  "commerce  among  the  several 
Stetes",  and  the  things  which  directly  affect  it.  The  Court  ma- 
jority insists  on  a  rigid,  permanent,  and  legalistic  definition.  All 
that  is  needed  is  the  same  attitude  of  mind  on  economic  ques- 
tions that  the  Court  had  on  the  liquor  qiiestion.  When  it  came 
to  defining  "intoxicating  liquor",  as  iised  to  the  eighteenth 
amendment,  the  Court  was  ready  to  leave  it  to  Congress.  There 
Is  no  reason  why  similar  defnence  shoxild  not  be  paid  to  con- 
greeslonal  definitions  of  other  constitutional  terms. 

If  this  split  were  decisively  resolved  by  the  addition  of  new 
members,  the  Court  could  proceed  to  mark  out  a  less  ambitious 
course  tor  itself  and  bring  about  greater  harmony  wlthto  the 
Government. 

The  indtistrlalization  of  society  and  the  movement  toward  city 
dwtfllng,  f<»«lgn  political  and  economic  dislocations,  together  with 
depreesion  and  distress,  have  generated  an  unrest  which  has  put 
the  whole  complicated  Federal  system  under  severe  strato.  The 
ahUtty  of  a  federated  form  of  government  to  withstand  these 
pi'tssuies  is  greatly  impaired  by  any  dissension  between  branches 
that  were  totended  to  be  cooperative  and  coordinate. 

The  Supreme  Court's  power  over  legislation  is  not  defined  or 
bounded,  or  even  mentioned  to  the  Constitution,  but  was  left  to 
lurk  to  inference.  As  Mr.  Justice  Stone  has  well  said,  "The  only 
dieek  upon  our  own  exercise  of  power  is  our  own  sense  of  aelX- 
restratot." 


Senator  Ashurst 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FREDERICK  VAN  NUYS 

OP  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mottdav.  March  IS,  1937 


ABnCUDS  FROM  BX7PFALO  BVENINO  MXWS  AMD  TBI 
WASHINOTON    HSRAU) 


Mr.  VAN  NUY8.  ICr.  President,  in  tbe  last  few  days  two 
yrtu  laudatory  and  well-deserved  articles  bave  appeared, 
one  in  tbe  Washington  Herald  and  the  other  in  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News,  concerning  the  activities  and  accomplish- 
mokts  at  tbe  sailor  Senatcnr  frcxn  Arizona  [Mr.  AsbubstI, 
diairaian  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  I  ask  that 
the  articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  (rfijection,  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscors,  as  follows: 
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fftom  tba  Buffalo  Svantog  Mews  of  Mar.  •,  IMT] 
By  James  L.  WMgbt 

Washoiotom.  llardk  9^ — ^When  the  Sooata  Judiciary  Oooamlttaa 
tomorrow  begins  hearings  oa  the  I'resldentSi  plan  of  raoiganlatog 
the  United  Stotea  Supcama  Court  theta  will  be  seated  at  tha  head 
of  the  ooBunittae  taUa  Senator  Hxianr  Fooirzaiii  AaHoaar.  of  Ail* 
Bona,  who  says.  "I  am  a  fountain,  not  a  ctstem'*.  and  dosa  apout 
colorful  phrues. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Jttdlelary  Oommtttea,  It  has  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  Senator  AaHuaar  to  handle  tha  admlnlstntkm's  plan 
for  ref ormtog  the  hl^ieat  tribunal  in  the  land  by  leglaUttva  enact- 
ment instead  of  by  constitutional  amendment,  althoi^  he  waa 
advocating  the  latter  course  only  2  days  before  tba  President 
qwung  his  surprlae  on  the  country  and  the  Senator. 


miMUL  TO  CHAKOB 

With  the  agUtty  of  a  tumMer.  Senator  AaHuaar  did  a  back  flip- 
flop  and  proclaimed  to  the  worid  that  "I  never  let  what  X  said 
yesterday  bind  me  today;  no  Senator  can  change  his  mind  quicker 
than  r*.  so  he  is  ready  now  to  carry  high  the  banner  of  the  ad- 
mtoistratlon  to  the  fl^t  to  empower  the  Preeldent  to  appotot  six 
additional  United  Statea  Siqireme  Court  JUstloea  12  all  those  now 
on  the  bench  elect  to  remain. 

That  the  hearings  on  the  pendtog  bill  will  be  the  most  totereat- 
Ing  that  have  been  held  at  the  Capitol  to  years,  because  of  the 
high  stakes  tovdvad.  Is  taken  as  s  foregone  oonduslon.  and  that 
Senator  AsHuaar  aa  tha  presiding  oOoer  will  make  them  lively 
with  characterlstle  eq)ress1nnt  and  neatly  coined  phrases  Is  an 
absolute  certatoty. 

ABBPT  COIMXB  QV  PHEASCB 

Senator  AsHmsT  la  (me  of  the  most  unique  characters  on  Capi- 
tol Hill.  He  has  been  called  '^aord  wranijer."  In  his  early  days 
on  the  plains  of  the  great  Southwest  ha  was  a  cowboy,  so  it  has 
been  said  of  htm  that  ha  got  to  the  Senate  by  "throwing  the  bull" 
and  has  rematoed  there  by  conUnuing  to  do  It.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  Arlacmlan  does  rope  many  a  maverick  phrase  and  braxul 
it  as  his  own.  he  Is  adept  at  coining  gn^ihlc  sentences. 

"I  keep  my  mouth  closed  when  I  put  my  ear  to.  the  ground, 
otherwise  what  goea  to  one  orifice  goes  out  the  other",  said  this 
politician  philosophically  a  few  years  ago;  but  now  the  Anaonlan. 
with  disarming  frankness,  admits  that  what  he  said  then  Is  not 
exactly  true  today. 

HAS  "nUH"  FOB  TAuamQ 

"My  faults  are  otovtous",  he  said  recently,  "llkere  can  be  no 
doubt  that  I  have  my  full  share  of  them.  I  suffer  from  caooethea 
loquendl — a  oiania  or  itch  for  talking — and  fram  vanity.  If  you 
please,  and  from  morbidity  and  as  U  obvious  to  everyone  who 
knows  me,  from  an  tobom,  toveiwrate  flair  for  hlstrionlca.  But 
there  never  has  been  superadded  to  these  fa\ilts  of  mine  tha  with- 
ering and  embalming  vice  of  consistency." 

Even  the  Senator's  attire  is  free  fnxn  the  *Moe  of  consistency.'* 
This  ez-cowpuncher,  who  still  sticks  to  the  wlde-brlmmad  hat 
of  the  southwestern  plains,  wears  a  cutaway  coat  more  often 
that  any  other  Member  of  the  Senate  with  the  ezceptkm  of  the 
pink-whiskered  Senator  Jaues  Haioltom  Lbwis.  of  Illinois. 
Dangling  from  a  black  sOk  cord,  thrown  around  his  collar,  are 
horn-rimmed  pinoa-nea. 

BrVXBO  BT  LBwn 

So  to  gorgeous  speech,  ornate  apparel,  and  elaborate  manners 
the  ez-cowboy  from  Arlaona  arouses  the  enmity  of  the  ex-dock 
walloper  from  Seattle,  the  ptok>whlidcered  J.  Ham.  now  United 
States  Senator  from  TiiiT»fti«  Hers  are  some  of  Senator  Aaauaai'B 
epigrammatic  expressions  culled  from  his  speeches  during  tha 
years; 

"Those  who  object  to  long  sentences  are  usuaUy  the  criminal 
dasses." 
*T  prefer  a  man  who  la  hard-boiled  to  one  who  Is  half-baked." 
"Science  has  made  a  vrhl^)atog  gallery  of  the  sklea." 
"God  is  much  kinder  than  moat  people  suppose  him  to  be." 
In  sowing  wild  oats,  avoid  mixing  rye  thereto." 


KXXCB  8TAB8  TO  WA' 


WAOoir 


"The  movlng-plcture  artfarts  should  "hitch  their  wagon  to  a 

and  the  producers  <hould  liltch  their  stars  to  a  water  wagon.' " 
"At  some  time  to  our  Uvea  we  all  walk  to  that  wide  penumbra 

between  the  sunlight  of  sanity,  and  the  shadows  of  dlstractlan." 
"If  you  play  a  lone  hand  you  soon  exhaust  your  ch^ie." 
"TO  the  youth  of  today,  luxuries  are  necessltlea." 
"TtM  highbrow  never  forgeta  your  syntactical  eirata." 
"Humor  thrusto  home  the  truth  when  logic  and  doquenoe  fafl." 
"Publicity  is  the  small  stone  to  the  sling  of  free  govemmento 

which  always  slays  the  PhSUstinas  of  error." 
"When  editors  form  a  coosplracy  of  sllenoa  agatost  a  politician. 

he  should  loto  It." 
"The  pubUc  man  who  aoomta  gtfta  dissolves  tha  peart  of  hla 

Independence  to  tha  vtoagar  of  Otdlgatfcm." 


AMD 


WAl 


"PubUc  mm  wbo  are  always  to  hot  water  soon  get  hard  boHad." 

"Neither  tha  bird  of  beantlfui  plumage  nor  tha  chatterh^ 
pie,   nor  yet  tha  turtle  dova,   but  the  eegla   Is  the 
emblem." 

"To  protect  hmnan  liberty  and  the  firulto  of  honasty 
denial  are  the  chief  f^iif«'*««in«  of  the  Government." 

"A  singia-track  mind  la  not  dangerous  If  It  will  back  up 
there  Is  a  tartdge  bumsd  out  ahead." 

"One  wen-meantog  but  nairow-mtodad  asaM 
greater  peril  to  tha  pttbile  good  than  all  tba  iKMts  of 


ItM. 
what  ttlB.  win 

"U  Bve  had  gtvan 
we  all  might  have 

ToUttaa  makai 
•bunk.'" 

And  flnaOy: 

"A  apaacib.  la  entertatning  only 
Informatton." 

But  It  must  not  be  eimuwl  that  BkHav  Fomraam  AflBuaar  Is 
tost  a  windbag.  Quite  the  oontoary.  ha  haa  a  qolok  Bind,  and 
behind  his  ornamental  facade  It  can  be  SMn  thai  ha  haa  a  kasn 
understanding  of  maaa  peycrhnlogy.  Ba  baUtvas  It  la  poUtlaal  wla- 
dom  to  ba  with  President  Booaev^  on  his  Ooort  flgbt.  t^t^nffy 
to  view  of  tha  fact  that  ba  aa  chairman  of  ttia  flansta  Jodleltfy 
Oommlttea  will  ba  eharfed  with  tba  baadllag  of  tha 
ttaa  bUL  ' 

(ftom  tha  Washington  Biarald  of  Mkr.  IS.  UgT] 
WsamnunMi  Dan.T 


By  Drew  Pearson  and  Bobatt  8.  AUen 
(Bmroa'a  wora:  The  famous  Braas  Btog.  good  for 

on  the  Washington  Marry-Oo-Bound.  thia  weak  la 

Senator  Hskbt  FovaTAOf  AkHuasv.  of  Arlaona,  to  charge  of 

vett's  judiciary  light  to  tha  Sonata.) 
Out  of  the  tension  and  turbulaaea  of  tha  Senate  StmroBa 

hearings  emerges  aoe  central  flgura.  unlhiBtered.  unnuiTtad, 


unabashed  that  at  heart  be  has  no  enthusiasm  for  ttaa 
judldary  plan. 

Be  ts  HsHBT  Fomrranr  Aanvaer.  flfat  Senator  from  Arlaona, 
chief  pimcturer  of  senatorial  stuffed  dilrta.  chairman  of  tha  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  and  a  nan  wboas  phflosoetay  of  publie  oOoa 
ha  has  eipmssed  like  ttila: 

"In  the  Senate  you  are  on  roUar  ekatea.  Tou  go  partly  wbsfa 
you  like  to  go  and  partly  yrbara  tha  Aates  take  you.' 

The  Ashurst  skates  are  now  taking  him  out  to  do  battia  for 
the  President  on  the  Add  of  judicial  rsrorm.  and  Bnoy  Mun- 
tato  U  fighting  just  aa  hard  aa  IT  ba  had  Initiated  tha  hatCIa 
himself. 

Tbls  Is  not  a  new  game  to  tba  Senator  ftom  Arlaona.  lb  an 
emergency  he  can  alwaya  turn  on  tba  fire  and  feeling, 
the  floor  flght  on  Boulder  Dam.  Aanusar  was  to  the  vanguard 
the  attack,  waged  a  furious  flUbuster  against  tha  bill.  Private, 
he  did  not  care  a  snap  of  his  fingers  about  Boulder  Dam.  But 
his  Steto  was  sgalnst  It.  So  he  got  as  lathered  up  aa  tha  spotted 
ptoto  he  used  to  ride  over  the  deserts  of  Arlaona. 

He  even  htoted  that  dark  and  myatertous  vlidenoe  might  ba 
wreaked  upon  thoee  who  favored  Boulder  Dam. 

On  another  occasion.  South  Carolina's  eccentric  Cole  Bleaae  waa 
denoxmclng  Woodrow  WUaon.  Demoeratic  Senatora  vrrlthad  at 
the  attack,  but  none  cared  to  tangle  with  tbe  vitriolic  Cola.  Sud- 
denly AaHuaar  got  tha  floor,  rsnuufcad: 

"I  want  to  obeerve  for  tha  benefit  of  tbe  Senator  from  Boutb 
Carolina  that  when  Promateus  was  bound  to  a  ro^  tt  waa  a 
buzaard  that  ate  his  liver,  not  an  eagle." 

AaHUBST  has  served  conttouously  to  the  Senate  for  3S 
Only  Senator  BoaAH  and  Senator  H>onom  l^r  Bmin.  af 
Carolina,  outrank  hUh. 

Bom  to  Mevada  to  1ST4.  ba  migrated  wttb  bla  parente  by 
wagon  to  Arlaona,  where  they  staked  out  a  small  ranch  near  tba 
town  of  WlUlams.    There  young  AsHtnar  rode  range,  later 
to  school  to  CaUfomla  and  tha  umveratty  of  Michigan 

AaBuaar  says  that  to  tboae  plooaer  daya  tba  only 
tor  admlaslon  to  tba  bar  waa  to  ba  able  to  "stand  up  to  It 
drink  It  straight."    So  while  stin  a  youth  and  wttbautTormal  tagtf 
traintog.  ha  became  a  lawyer. 

When  Arlaona  bacama  a  State  to  ItU. 
of  tt»  TKTltarlal  laglolaturs.    Ha  entered  a  lane  Arid  of 
datee  for  tbe  Senate,  got  the  second  largest  nuntoer 
to  the  Capital  ss  jumor  Senator. 

While  he  Is  not  a  headline  flgurs.  no  one  to  Washington  oat- 
ranks  AaKuaar  to  ehazm.  wit,  and  candor. 

He  la  one  of  tha  aaoat  lovahla.  amusing,  and  oulapukan  bmi  la 

SbUc  Ufa.    Ibeia  Is  no  atom  of  the  stuffed  Alrt  about 
poiighout  his  6  foot  S  of  muscular  anatomy.    Be 

seriously— iMt  and  least  of  all  hlmastf. 
"Mo  Senator  can  obanga  his  mind  qulckar  than  X".  bi 
He  waa  elected  aa  a  "dry"  but  voted  fOr  t,a-p«cent 

for  news  photographeta  quaffing  a  big  tankard  of 
In  his  —TT'g**  of  IflM  he  plumped  for  tba 
Perhaps  his  most  btaatre  pcrf otmaaea  waa  on  tba 

four  votes  ha  oast  on  tba  q:uestlon.  two  w«a  for  tba 

two  agatoirt. 
"At  least",  be  rsmarka,  disarmlngty.  "I  waa  SO-psroeat  r%bt." 
Only  a  few  weeks  sgo  Aanuaai 

to  paA  jhe  Oowrt^  fnstsert.  ha  urgsd  a  ( 

glvtog  Ooagfaas  frssdam  to 


of  votes. 


Today  ba  la  for  tba  Frsrtdenrs 
Bounoed  be  reealvad  a  wire,  saying, 
ars  on  tha  sMs  of  the  paopte." 

Tto  which  Aaxuaar  laia^aphad: 
p<(ipla  aven  if  sisiistliiMe  my  vote  Is  not." 

As  chairman  of  tbe  Judldaiy  Oonunlttee 

floor  of  tha  Senate.    And  ba  wm  wa«i  a 
for  ba  la  an  eicailant  partlamantarlan 


la  al 


5lfi 
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WToa^t.    Bell  not  built  that  wif . 
tMte  MM    aot  vvaB  Mb  mtfl.  «M 


bill.  UK  bopu».  aiMl  tba  'P»wjMend  pl*i>-^A»m/MT  JSl   'oae  is 

1  fBt  WMm  <m  tbM  n^lK^  I  wm  •*■  *»•  •«  »*»  «■■  "» 
ttevpyrepitatebaB.''  ^    .._ 

AnoHT  TWitod.  'Y  ioit  laatT*  tlHm  In  the  boxM.'   _    ^.      ^ 

Of«  thiw  be  w«rte  With  loftaf  «w  voA  tntA  vtAnamtA  % 
■ygtem.    Flwt  he  wrttee  the  ipeeeh  for  thought  only. 


to  which  later  ts  fottOed  but  a  eoIli^Me  c< 
have  spelled  bankniptcy  for  aU. 


that 


Bat  evn  In  hie 
-stuffed  shirt. 


Is  nerer  the 

ffir'*"*«*«  of  why  he 

t'htim  mr  MB  sh«e  o«  ifcrtt^ 
er  nch  for  teiktag.  enA 
and.  as  Is  «bvleus  to 
flair  Mr  Me- 
te 


VlMMh€vffesr  CmI 


•viod  «^*— "*»  no  JBsn  to  ate  in  this  world  wltho^wurlinr. 
tekenpylnhiB 


EXTENSI(»^  OF  EEMARKS 
HON.  DAVm  J.  LEWIS 

or  MASnJkMD 

IN  THE  H0I3SS  OF  BSIPSESEMTATIVES 
Thwr$da9.  March  11. 19S7 


IN 


Ob  the  bm  (H.  *•  <— ^  j|°,,-r--        ,„^ 
bItuiBtttOMs  eeu>  ess. 

Ifr.  IXWn  of  Marnmi.    Mr.  ap»l»r.  ladlea^and 
♦i«»»^«  ^h^— Mi  m«  ttarea  ytoputfttODS  which  I  thlmc  so  ntai 
ImTmu  liwiilf  ■  1 1 (1  of  <Ws  wn  that  I  sboatd  tarisg  tfasm  to 

^^'^^SySropoflWtm  U  ttli:  "Ilie  f amlBar  prtedpie  of 
oonaellUMi  hnaks  down  and  does  not  (qiierate  coDflerrattT^ 

In  «ba  Utonlnoia  oMil-ioWwt  to^irtry.  ^^^^^^.ff"^^ 

Sia  tenVe  CTpfff^  aot  only  In  tbe  VtaMed  flii^  to 
Oennany.  the  czpextenee  Intlreat  Bcttain,  but  ate  to  o^mt 
MMea.  iwttS;  I  MM  th*t  audi  an  the  paouBaittlas  of 
■■^^■.tviw  |0id  iMiityHw#«»  of  toft  ooal  that  tf  these  be  a 
SoHiM  at  1  peitent  m  the  maxtat  at  wr  thne.  urieea  hn- 
^^ite  «9  AywKBd.  **Tte  fkvnaoea  isast  be  Bred  tooMr- 
On  the  other  hajad,  tf  1toe»  be  a  hKk  of  deinandaa 

„  ^tlh  thfl  flntr.  then  prices  strike  baakrtiptey 
MBmm.  Jt  li  tte  latter  aaiteiBa  that  has  mostly  cqierated  hi 
the  soft-ooal  Industry  of  the  Utattad  Btates  as  in  these  other 


until  flbe  advent  of  tbe  N.  B.  A.,  prebaMy 
of  acrtMdt»«k  had  evar  known  aubh  an 

'ftii  III]!  iif  m  iMT  wwi  mf-f— ' *^  !!!'*!i!r^^ 

mtnlnc  h^histry  of  the  United  SUtes.  Wm  this  beeawe  n 
was  mxworthy?  Mr.  CipeakR.  Itow  ludustrtes  here  or  else- 
whssw  •«•  qi^»  •»  yrthy.  Da  ycQ  ^mem  that  an  ^ig;^^ 

produoes  four  times  as  modi  coal  per  man  per  day  as  does 
Ml  blather  tftV^ir  In  thb  older  parts  of  the  worldt  When 
lairty  emptoyed  here  ha  prodocee  aboBt  1.W0  " 

llaSttene- 


^lie«aropeanteeoKla«tteBe>er»anpsryaar.  Y^flnd 
IWaomqa  j»fcfwi«»i#r»Mt  tw  ^iitii-tfAw  fat iwtng.  in  toa  pre^ee- 
ZL^a^n -n^gf/^  ^^  tottim  TMte  fact  ef  aaperHflrtmry 
^M  bMSiT^MNi-'avaA  mr**  |wr*^***  not  Use  liMb  rwwasde 


Mow.  the  seoood  propositkra  is  that  other  oountzies  have 
1^0  foond  that  the  principle  of  corapetttion  worked  destxwc-  . 
ttr^  and  not  wuaei  vaUvely.  Oreat  Britain  asMi  Oennany 
aie  tbe  leading  esaiiHMfis-  I  cannot  enter  into  a  detailed  4is~ 
^,f^^  g(  the  legidatkii  adopted  in  thoee  cotmtxles,aithoafh 
iTiflUedthem  with  a  tiew  to  beeooedne  as  intimate  with  them 
as  poesQile.  Let  me  give  you  the  reason  for  this  great  per- 
sonal interest.  So  far  as  I  can  trace  the  Lewis  family  in  this 
country  and  in  Wales,  they  hate  been  oolliers;  and  having 
spent  my  own  early  ttf e  as  a  collier  and  Atuiiinfiltnir  a  min- 
iiW  distrlot  in  this  Chamber,  I  felt,  as  you  may  weQ  under- 
stand, under  a  particular  urge  and  responsil^Bty  'Vith  regard 
to  just  and  wise  legislation  in  this  matto*. 

New,  m  Qezmany  they  found  that  the  Oovemment  had 
to  intervene  and  they  long  ago  eartdiaed  tbe  coal-mining 
industry  there  to  the  limiL  In  Great  Britain,  in  1930.  the 
Oovexnment  found  itself  compelled  to  take  this  step,  and 
while  n^  going  as  far  m:  proceedtaig  In  a  socialise  mamaer 
toward  their  objective  as  the  Oermans,  tl»y,  too,  have  car- 

tellaed  it. 

What  happened?  Well,  in  Great  Britain  a  large  number 
of  coal  operators  oppoised.  Tbe  Biitish  Government  had  to 
tne  the  "big  stick**  on  them.  Tes;  Just  as  Woodxow  WUson 
in  1»1S  used  the  "big  stick"  on  the  bankers  of  the  United 
States  in  order  to  organi?^  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Wil- 
son invited  them,  pressed  them,  to  "Come  in  and  help  us 
bttfld  the  nderal  Reserve  to  safeguard  tbe  banks  of  the 
United  States."  •*Oh,  we  do  not  like  your  ideas;  leave  us 
akme".  many  of  them  answered.  "AU  right."  replied  the 
immortal  Woodrow  Wlson,  "we  know  that  you  understand 
this  subject  better  than  we  do.  CSome  and  help  us  if  you 
wiU;  but  with  your  help  or  without  your  help,  wisely  or  less 
wtsdy.  we  are  going  to  save  the  banking  syston  ol  the 
Untted  States."  And  he  did.  despite  great  enfragonlsm  in 
the  family  of  financiers. 

^tot  was  ttie  course  the  British  Government  had  to  take 
with  fyw""  coal  operators.  Is  saved  the  British  coal  indus- 
tcy.  Throi^i  the  years  1931  to  date,  wl^e  other  commodity 
prices  were  contmuafly  falling,  the  coal  prices  of  Great 
Britain  were  maintained  and  the  industry  stabiliBed. 

m  IT  oowem  u  riejm.? 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  objection  has  been  uttered  here  with  so 
much  freijucncy  as  the  objection  that  this  legislation  is 
without  constitutional  precedent  and  support.  TWs  objec- 
lioa  ii  directed  particularly  to  a  feature  of  the  bOl  which 
Is  abeolately  easenttai  to  its  effecttveceas  against  reeakdtrant 
opexatoia,  and  recalcttraats,  of  course,  you  wffl  ftad  wtjere- 
ever  new  treatments  become  necessary. 

The  bill,  to  make  its  provisions  effective,  provides  for  a  tax 
of  1»%  percent  on  the  soft-coal  producers,  and  «* J^ejf™® 
time  it  provides  for  a  rebate  or  draw-bad:  of  96  percent  of 
that  tax  to  the  operators  who  come  in  under  the  bin  and 
cooperate  with  iU  great  purposes.  It  is  not  payable  to  the 
recaldteants  of  oonrae,  antagonists  who  will  tolerate  no 
higher  win  than  ttieir  own.  not  eten  that  of  the  Govemma^ 
when  exerted  for  the  protection  otf  tAe  whole  peo^. 

Without  precedent,  they  say.  They  are  in  error.  Tbe 
draw-back  enjoys  the  very  oUtest  precedent.  It  is  a  prece- 
dent estabBdied  in  the  first  protective  tariff  act,  passed  in 
17S9* 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  draw-back  of  99  pooent,  not  90 
penjent.  is  pretided  in  every  tariff  act  to  be  paid  by  the 
Tieasury  to  manufacturers  toad  producers  in  this  country  in 
the  form  of  a  rebate  on  any  tarifli  which  they  may  have 
paid  on  goods  enterix«  into  their  manufactured  products 
which  they  may  later  expezi  into  foreign  oouatriea. 

This  tariff  di«w-back  is  more  than  a  precedrnt,  it  is  an 
i^badtute  parallel.  It  is  more  than  a  precedent.  It  Is  a« 
I  Mil  I  Ml  hm  eataUtehed  b¥  the  First  Congress  of  the  Untted 
States  in  1789.  It  is  an  institatloa  iw,oinniendfd  by  Bamil' 
ton  and  appiofed  by  ffae  great  Father  of  Ris  Country,  which 
iiipiiy«i^«  in  flgienatkm  even  to  this  vec>  day.   During  the  145 


yean  of  its  operation  hundreds  of  millione  of  doOaza  of 
draw-back  taxae  have  been  rebated  to  benefldariee  of  tbe 
protective  tariff  policy. 

Mr.  l^peaker,  the  general-welfare  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion is  the  foundation  of  this,  m  the  name  <tf  all  that  is 
reasonable,  how  are  tariff  laws  in  tbe  United  States  Jus- 
tified if  by  arguments  based  on  the  general-wdfare  clause? 
Every  tariff  act  from  Hamilton  on  has  been  passed,  for- 
sooth, to  provide  for  the  genenU  welfare  of  the  United 
States  by  discouraging  the  unequal  competion  with  pro- 
ducers oi  other  lands.  It  is  thought  to  be  good  national 
policy  to  encourage  our  producers  to  export  their  products 
to  foreign  lands. 

'  Let  me  say  that  as  a  result  of  that  general  welware  policy 
asserted  through  protective  tariffs,  the  whole  manufacturing 
life  of  this  Nation  now  rests  upon  an  artificial  basis.  It  rests 
upon  the  tariff  protection  granted,  and  if  on  this  day  when 
the  miners  of  America  ask  for  like  protection  under  the  wel- 
fare clause,  it  is  denied,  and  by  tariff  advocates,  then  I  say 
they  are  insidiously  attacking  the  whole  structure  of  their 
protective  system.  They  are  putting  under  challenge  not 
only  its  wisdom  but  its  constitutionality.  Ibose  of  you 
whose  people  have  been  benefited  by  aid  of  this  sort  in  re- 
spect to  cotton  and  of  tobacco  and  other  products,  those 
of  you  who  represent  districts  depending  upon  protection  to 
manufacturers  generally  consider  well  before  you  utter  a 
veto  on  this  day  on  this  great  soft-coal  mining  industry  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  general-welfare  clause  is  so  apposite 
and  vital  to  the  bill  before  us  and  other  legislative  prob- 
lems and  has  been  so  little  studied  that  I  feel  Justified  in 
discussing  it  at  some  length.  It  is  my  view  that  this  clause 
was  intended  to  vest  a  legislative  power  in  the  Congress  to 
deal  with  economic  subjects,  when  national  in  their  causa- 
tion or  effects,  whether  the  clause  be  regarded  as  a  power 
in  itself  or  as  a  proper  objective  of  another  power,  to  wit, 
the  power  of  taxation. 

I  shall  discuss  the  Constitution,  as  a  statesman's  doctmient. 
It  is  not  a  private  or  courthouse  dociunent  amenable  to  merely 
litigant  or  lawyer  rules  of  ccmstructlon.  I  do  not  think  the 
right  of  a  nation  to  legislate  should  be  determinable  solely  in 
a  fonun  of  self-seeking  litigants  upon  the  arguments  of  their 
interested  advocates.  It  was  as  a  statesman's  document  that 
It  entered  the  Convention,  that  it  was  discussed  and  devel- 
oped In  the  Convention.  It  was  as  a  statesman's  dociunent 
that  It  emerged  from  the  Convention,  designed  to  onpower 
statesmen  and  lawmakers,  in  the  words  of  Washington,  to 
legislate  for  **our  prosperity,  felicity,  safety,  perhaps  otu*  na- 
tional existence." 

Can  It  be  that  m  the  face  of  our  exigmcies  the  fathers  in 
forming  the  Constitution  have  left  us  helpless  by  draial  of 
all  authority  to  act?  Could  tbsan  be  a  gap  in  the  legisla- 
tive power,  legidative  impotmcy  to  act  in  the  interstate 
community,  a  situation  in  which  neither  the  State  nor  the 
Nation  can  act  to  protect  us?  Had  the  fathers  wantonly  left 
such  a  vacuum  in  our  institutions?  I  have  no  thought  that 
the  makers  of  the  Constitution  intended  such  a  gap  in  the 
American  legislative  power;  but  am  convinced  that  in  assign- 
ing to  the  States  their  share,  and  to  the  Nation  its  diare. 
they  Intended  the  sum  total  ctf  their  legislative  powers  should 
be  equal  to  the  country's  needs;  should  equal  the  sum  total 
formerly  possessed  by  the  Colonial  legislature  plus  the 
Parliament. 

What  I  fear  is  something  that  happened  once  when  our 
highest  Court^-and  I  am  referring  to  the  Dred  Scott  deci- 
sion— declared  that  there  was  no  power  under  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  that  could  deal  with  the  slavery  question.  We 
know  what  happened.  That  decision  put  a  sword  In  every 
man's  hand.  Are  our  lawmakers  today  entirely  sure  that  we 
are  not  facing  problems  as  serious  and  threatening  in  char- 
acter? If  we  do  not  have  this  national-welfare  power  to 
meet  dlsemplo3nnent  subjects:  if.  where  the  State  is  incon- 
petent  to  act.  Congress,  too.  is  made  inc<xnpetent  to  act  by 
a  destructive  interpretation  of  this  welfare  clause,  then  may 
we  be  the  subjects  of  a  vacuum  tn  the  American  lawmaking 
power  charged  with  similar  disaster. 


Amoica  Most  Stay  Oat  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WB8T  vmoiMxa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATTVES 

irofutay.  March  15, 19S7 

Mr.  RANDOIfH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  may  be  at  odds  on 
the  proper  legislation  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of 
future  war.  but  Americans  are  agreed  that  we  must  attack 
the  problon.    Our  Republic  must  remain  at  peace. 

In  a  general  way  the  following  expressed  views  liv1fi*att 
my  position  oa  proposed  neutrality  lecialation  of  a  penna- 
nent  natme  which  is  bef<x«  the  preeent  aeasion  of  Congress, 
being  now  debated  in  the  House  of  Bcpresentativea. 

In  the  words  of  the  Democratic  platform,  we  certainly 
must  have  sincere  legislaUon  which  will  keep  this  Nation 
from  being  "drawn  by  political  commitments,  international 
hanking,  or  private  trading  mto  any  war  iriiich  may  develop 
anywhere." 

In  the  next  few  days  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  this  important  subject  I  am  sympattietic  toward  the 
following  points: 

First.  Tbe  good-neighbor  poliey  of  the  Presidant  should 
be  vigorously  and  faithfully  MipUed  to  the  end  that  our 
Nation  wiU  consistently  refuse  to  interfere  or  Intervene  In 
the  internal  affairs  <A  any  other  nation  for  any  reaeon 
whatsoever.    This  is  a  paramount  aim. 

Second.  Adequate  neutraUty  legislation,  including  the  fol- 
lowing points,  should  be  immediately  enacted  into  law: 

(a)  A  mandatory  embargo  on  the  export  of  war  materials 
directly  or  indirectly  to  all  belligerent  nations  and  to  aB 
parties  engaged  in  civH  war. 

(b)  A  mandatory  embargo  on  loans  and  credits  to  all 
belligerents. 

(c)  An  embargo  on  the  export  of  war  materials,  the  sale 
of  which  endangers  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States,  the 
list  of  materials  to  be  Included  in  this  embargo  to  be  dealf- 
nated  by  the  Presldei^  but  the  embargo  being  applied 
equally  to  all  partfea. 

(d)  A  cash-and-carry  tnute  policy  with  an  belligerents. 

(e)  Travel  of  American  nationals  in  war  zones  or  on 
belligerent  vessels  to  be  prohibited,  and  Arnfr<f«n  vesseto  to 
keep  out  of  war  zones. 

I  believe  the  foregoing  steps  should  be  written  into  law 
as  soon  as  ix)ssible.  Perhaps  later  certain  more  f  ar-reacUng 
legislation  will  be  necessary,  namely: 

nrst.  A  general  embargo  on  the  export  of  privately  manu- 
factured munitions  to  all  fordgn  nations,  tn  time  of  peaoe 
as  wen  as  in  time  of  war. 

Second.  NationalixatioQ  of  *«ynttffl  parts  of  the  muni- 
tions industry.  In  the  last  few  days  we  see  ¥tvDot  taktng 
actlcm  toward  this  end. 

Third.  Real  l^islation  taking  the  proats  out  of  war. 


DedsioB  of  State  Conrts  Invohriiig  Power  of  Jndfea 
to  Set  Aside  Acts  of  Legislature  After  Beroliittoii 
Until  Constitationa!  Convention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  RAMSAY 

<Hr  WX8T  vnumriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Jfofidoy.  MarOi  li,  19S7 

Mr.  RAMSAY.  Mr.  Speako:,  some  who  support  ibt  claim 
of  the  right  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  aet  aside  acta  of 
Congress,  admit  that  no  such  power  is  authorized  by  the 
C(mstitution  of  the  United  States;  and  that  such  power 
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I  iMT  At  th0  liiBt  Of  the  Conati- 


Bot  raeognlMd  tu  ttv 
tuttonal  OoDYcntion. 

Bamrvtr.  tbey  »s8ert  boldly— but  I  bellev*  Incorrectly— 
tlMt  the  coofte  «f  tbe  SIfttm.  dorinf  the  Interim  after  the 
Rcvotaittonaiy  War  mnd  tte  iMmlnff  of  the  CtmstitutioD.  had 
"^^  '  vilh  the  oooKOt  of  the 


TlM  ooly  ^aan  I  lunre  been  able  to  ran  down  that  might 
throw  aiv  Ught  on  the  fiMtct  are  as  follows: 

Ih  Oovemment  W  Judicial^.  ImIi  B.  Boodin  tens  of  a 
Rhode  Island  case;  the  following  being  an  abridgement  of 

Sn  Rhode  Idsnd  Id  1T86.  In  tte  caae  of  Trevett  against 
IVtaden.  Mm  Weeden.  a  butcter.  who  refnsed  to  accept  tte 
naner  mauBf  of  John  ttwett  for  tte  eorrent  price  of  meat. 
was  flMl»  »  defflBdant  In  a  sutt  to  eoUect  a  fine  pirovided 
fdr  fai  «te  aet  of  Ite  iegisteliire.  ite  Radges  held  that  tte 
eevt  had  no  Jurtadlctloii  aad  dlsmlisiPd  tte  case.  

Tte  iitf«"««— *»  In  his  anawor  rated  vsrloos  qoestlons. 


ttem  tte  foflDwhir. 


by  Mid  act 


fbr  ttelr  decision,  tte  Judges  were  haled  before  tte  kgis- 
ilve  to  iwaiii  tar  ttM^  eoBdoei.    Tte  judges  pointed  to 

jw  xMSid.  wiMi  ttef  «if  dM  B0i  oootati 

^•t  ttey  declared  tte  act  Told.    We  quote: 
■■•  t%  WM  ^bmrmtL  tfe«t  11m  to^iata*  had  Miiaiml  a  tact 

:SrSm  9t  tkm  <irfwiiteBt  ••  a  MattM  a< 
as  Sa  aet  of  the  gesaral  ■MwnWy  — 

^-„^^^,, _»  ^  ToW.  but  the  Jutement  o«  «ia  eomt 

^nply  1^  -nhat  tha  InfanMttoa  la  aai  "«'™2SM£n*lM*tte 
***""*  onGonstitttttsaal  Law.  voL  I.  p.  76.) 


WtaUa  Ite  JodfOi  ware  net  xenovcd  thi^  were  not  soap- 
BOinlod,  and  dtanpMMd  tram  tte  bfosii.  Whethar  tte 
lodges  had  exercised  tte  power  to  declare  tte  act  nnooasti- 
taUoBid  « jMt,  aa  ttey  iJiailnil  to  tte  legislature,  it  is  clear 
that  if  ttey  had  dedared  tte  act  void  and  saOk  was  tte 
xiBQgBted  power  af  tte  oouitk  tte  Isgislature  would  not  teve 
daied  ta  tela  ttem  before  tta  bar  as  if  thay  were  criminals. 
Had  SA  iBsaaa  Isgislatiire  brought  tte  Judges  before  it,  cer- 
laMr  tte  Jialiii  would  not  hate  daniad  their  faith,  but 
fnmidy  and  fearlessly  would  they  teve  asserted  their  belief 
Mi>^  tte  aet  was  nooonsttbitloDal  and  that  so  they  had 
jodiid  and  declared. 

In  Norfb  G^kitdiDa  In  17«7  tte  case  of  Bayard  against  Sin- 
^efeon  arose  and  was  known  at  tte  time  as  fte  Newbem 
Whn  tte  deolskni  in  this  cam  became  known  It  was 
Mtemc&tty.  With  ottier  States.  Mdrtfa  CaxoUna 
an  act  oonflsoating  estatm  of  Tbries,  or  loyal- 
iTt'ifr**^  rnfiflnrTi*^  estates  were  turned 
■Qffg  to  f  liiiiv'Tr'"*'-'  iAm  wtP»  empowered  to  sdl  than. 
After  tte  treaty  of  peace  with  (beat  Britain,  suit  was 
bm^it  In  tte  Mewtem  earn  for  lawwj  of  ertatm  con- 
flmttM  ondsr  tte  act>  Itodsr  *  lav  passed  to  protect  those 
dfertmv  fttle  from  sale  by  tte  commHrtnoera.  sodi  a  de- 
feDdantAooldlUaanaflMa«tfcttetteteIdbgr  graai  from 
uaifmsflnn  fmn-T*— ********  Ukxm  flUng  tte  complaint  of 
pfadBtur.  seeking  to  reeorrer  atetm  m  cwnflsrated,  should  te 
dteBiimri  od  moditt  wtttent  teaiing  or  trial.  This  latter 
stetate  was  mvolfed  fti  tte  case. 

"Tte  aettoB  flnt  cams  up  In  lOor  17M.  Attosmy  for  da- 
ftadaat  mofed  for  dknteiJ  wittent  s  trial,  mte  eemrt 
teard  anumcots  but  made  x»  decisinn  In  Ifay  17t7  a 
def cDdKOt  lumiit  Uf  SMttai  ta  dtadm.  Ite  eourt  tried 
to  rmrr^  tte  partta  to  consent  to  a  jury  trial,  without 
effect  Tte  court  then  oveiT^ed  tte  motloos  for  dttgnlssal 
Tte  cam  wag  kted.  aad  tte  aiJaiiiiid  git  tte  ycrdict.  At 
tte  moat,  this  cam  did  Mfr  twotta  a  gsneral  law  but  a  spe- 
cial law  fi^r*"**^  a  racial  dam  of  nltors  and  was  but  a 
law  5iipiiBw»ti»r  jndlelal  proeednre.  tftader  a  oonatitutkm 
pjiiUlui  £m  imiaitli  iiamii,  —  lim^pmrtrnt  Juilriinrr  miiT 


decide  wtet  they  wiH  or  wffll  not  take  oogntmnoa  of. 
■coordiiv  to  many  wte  object  to  courts  holding  tte  power 
to  declare  a  general  law  void;  but  to  eonsMer  wlkrtter  it 
was  generally  aco^ted  as  a  reeogniaed  use  of  power,  let  us 
examine  a  letter  to  James  IredeU  from  Richard  Dobbs 
Bpaight.  delegate  from  North  Carolina.    Spaigfat  said: 


1 40  xwi  pvetMMl  to  vtadlcate  tba  law  i>mcb  baa  baaa  ttaa  attbfMt 
of  eoDtroMm:  tt  la  iMmatgial  vba*  tew  ttaay  bave  dedarad  t«fd: 

it  la  %h**r  usurpatioB  of  tbelr  authority  to  do  It  tbati  enmplaln  of. 
as  I  do  paatttTcIy  deny  that  they  have  any  auch  power.  •  •  •  it 
would  £f«  been  abawd.  and  eoatravy  to  the  praottaa  of  aB  the 
w<xld.  bad  tba  Oonstttirtlaa  feated  auch  yumm  In  tbam.  aa  wonld 
have  operated  as  an  absolute  nogaUve  on  the  |iinfaad1ii|i  at  the 
le^dature.  which  no  judiciary  ought  ever  to  poeeeM.  and  the  state. 
UMtead  of  bctag  governed  by  the  i  upt  eatntatlTM  in  general  aaBuu- 
bty.  would  be  eubJect  to  the  will  of  three  IndlTldaala  wh»  united 
in  their  own  peraoM  the  leglalattve  axad  ludktary  powen.  whl^  no 
moDarch  in  Xurope  enjoy*,  and  which  would  be  mere  deepotte  than 
the  Soman  decemvlrate,  and  equally  Insufferable. 

James  Ixcdell  was  leading  counsel  in  tte  caw  and  later 
^«>ti\m»  Associate  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
l^Might  wrote  tte  above  letter  ^rtiile  attending  tte  Constitu- 
tj^n^  Convention  at  I^iiladelphia.  Is  there  any  doubt  that 
te  knew  BJafknton^  and  tte  world  history? 

Major  Pierce  wrote  oonooming  [^jialght: 

mchard  Dobba  Bpal^t,  North  Carolina,  la  a  wertby  man  ai  some 
rtrtlttirt  and  fortune.  Without  jiuMiMtng  a  genlua  to  render  him 
bniUant,  he  la  able  to  discharge  any  pubUc  trust  that  hla  country 
may  repow  In  **«w  He  Is  about  81  years  of  age  (Forai.  oC  U.  S« 
p.  108). 

A  case.  Rutgers  against  Waddlngton.  arom  in  Mew  York,  in 
17g4  revolving  around  confiscation  laws  apidylng  to  estates  of 
Tcttles.  AUrranH^ir  Hamilton  was  one  of  the  attorneys.  Hie 
Court  gave  tte  law  in  question  a  strained  pyftanlng  to  av(^d 
a  conflict  between  tte  law  and  tte  peace  treaty  with  Great 
Britain.  This  caused  a  great  outcry  against  tte  Court. 
Indignation  m*yt-<'"g«f  were  held  and  heated  resolutions  were 
passed  therein  and  also  by  tte  house  of  assembly.  In  them 
resolutions  it  was  said  that  tte  Court  had  refused  to  enforce 
a  law  of  the  State  or  had  declared  it  null  and  void. 
In  this  case  tte  Court  said: 

The  supremacy  ct  the  legislature  need  not  be  caDed  Into  ques- 
tion: If  they  think  fit  positively  to  enact  a  law,  there  Is  no  power 
which  can  control  them.  When  the  main  object  of  such  a  law 
is  (dosely  expressed,  and  the  Intention  Is  manifest,  the  Judges  ara 
not  at  Ubsrty,  although  it  •ppmn  to  them  to  be  unreaaimabla 
to  reject  It;  for  this  were  to  set  the  Judicial  above  the  legislative, 
which  would  be  subversive  of  all  goverxunent. 

But  whoi  a  law  Is  eiq;>ressed  in  general  words,  and  some  collat- 
eral matter,  whkdi  happens  to  arise  from  these  general  words  Is 
iinimannaWn.  there  the  JudgM  are  in  deemcy  to  coneftirta  that  the 
eosMquuMM  were  not  foreseen  by  the  legislature;  and  therefore 
they  are  at  liberty  to  eqxnmd  the  statute  by  eqnity.  and  only 
quod  hoc  to  dlsrqpod  It. 

When  the  Judicial  makes  these  distinctions,  they  do  not  contra 
the  leglstetare:  they  endeavor  to  give  their  mtantlon  its  proper 
effect  (Oose.  Op.  CUL,  p.  230). 

This  is  an  adoption  of  tte  vor  language  of  BMckstone, 
and  under  a  wrftten  constitution.  It  deddm  ttet  an  courts 
must  be  bound  by  an  statutes  of  tte  legislature,  and  no 
court  eouM  dedare  a  statute  unconstitutional  and  void. 

Tteae  are  tte  only  cases  found  after  carefid  reaeardi 
which  i^ipear  to  discuss  anything  like  tte  constitutional 
qnesdon  taxveiring  tte  aOeged  right  of  a  court  to  declare  an 
aet  of  tte  legtdature  nun  and  vcM.  Any  sudi  Judicial  power 
WW  tattterly  contested  by  lawyers  and  laity. 

In  tte  ease  of  Commonwealth  against  Cotton,  we  find  Ed- 
mund Randdph  using  tfie  same  general  objection  to  courts 
asserting  any  such  power.  , 

We  dlaco»er  ttet  Bbudcstooe  and  Ote  English  system  of 
law  are  adopted  as  contrdBng.  We  find  tte  constitutional 
theories  of  Wach5tonp  accepted,  and  tte  people  alert  and 
vigilant  to  retain  them,  to  enforce  them  even  by  haling  tte 
Judges  before  tte  leglsbrtnre  to  make  answer.  It  was  but  a 
century  from  tte  period  when  James  n  was  driven  from  his 
tfarooe  for  tevhig  his  Judges  assert  tte  doctrine  of  Judicial 


Reorg^inization  of  Federal  Jndidaiy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  15. 1937 


KDITORIAL  FBOM  MONTOOMSRT  (ALA.)  JODRNAL  AND  TOOS 

Mr.  MINTraf.  Mr.  President,  a  very  timely  editorial  en- 
titled "A  Dangerous  Precedent"  was  published  on  Saturday, 
March  13,  1937,  In  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Journal  and 
Times.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  ttet  it  may  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  tte  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

A  BANQSBOOB  VaaCBaKHT 

The  recent  activity  ot  Admiral  Richmond  P.  Hobson  and  his  asso- 
ciates of  the  Constitutional  Democracy  Association,  Inc..  has  raised 
the  question  of  whether  this  <»ganiaatlon  cannot  be  termed  a 
"military  and  naval  junta",  created  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
defying  Congress  and  the  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Wavy. 

Attention  was  called  a  day  or  two  ago  m  these  colnmna  to  the 
new  organisation  of  which  Admiral  Hotoaon  is  prealdent,  and  subse- 
quent communications  sent  through  the  malls  emphasize  the 
Impropriety  with  which  it  Is  proceeding  In  Its  oppoeltlon  to  the 
Supreme  Court  reform  suggestions  made  to  Oongrcas  by  the  Presi- 
dent. A  circular  letter  signed  by  Hobstm  and  bearing  the  namea 
of  numerous  military  and  naval  ofllcers  contains  this  startling 
language:  "We  have  planned  the  strongest  fight,  fighting  first  In 
the  two  Judiciary  Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate,  fighting 
next  on  the  floor  of  both  Houses.  In  the  Senate  we  i^an.  if  neces- 
sary, even  to  invoke  a  determined  filibuster  against  the  bill.  If 
the  measure  should  be  enacted,  we  plan  to  fight  the  confirmation 
of  every  name  nominated  by  the  President.  Then,  If  necessary,  we 
propose  to  fight  every  measure  introduced  in  Congress  which  ws 
believe  unconstitutional  at  this  time." 

When  the  Amerlfgui  Constitution  was  framed,  the  founders  took 
particular  pains  to  Insure  against  future  military  dictation.  Sol- 
diers were  to  have  a  right  to  their  opinion  like  any  other  cltlaen, 
but  they  were  restrained  from  becoming  a  permanent  political 
force  through  the  definite  provision  in  the  Constitution  authoriz- 
ing the  Congress  "to  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropria- 
tion of  money  to  that  iise  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  2  years." 
The  Army's  pay  is  thus  always  subject  to  the  will  of  Oongreas. 

This  new  Constitutional  Democracy  Association  looks  danger- 
oiisly  like  an  organised  military  intervention  into  the  business  of 
Congress  and  the  President.  Evidencing  Its  military  character, 
here  is  a  list  of  the  board  of  directors  of  this  body  which  proposes 
to  do  all  in  Its  power  to  thwart  the  will  of  a  President  and  Oon- 
gress:  Richmond  P.  HObaon.  chairman:  Capt.  Lawrence  8.  Adama; 
Col.  Frederick  H.  Allen.  Admiral  Reginald  R.  Belknap.  Col.  Franklin 
Q.  Brown,  Gen.  John  J.  Byrne,  Lt.  Comdr.  Hemr  M.  Carr.  Admiral 
George  H.  Rock.  Capt.  Arthur  LaRoe.  Gen.  John  P.  OHyan,  Ad- 
miral Yates  StirUng,  IfaJ.  J.  O.  Phelpa  Stokea. 

It  will  mark  a  p«carious  precedent  If  Congress  should  fall  to 
take  disapproving  notice  of  this  movement  so  palpably  military  In 
character,  and  at  the  same  time  so  palpaWy  significant  of  military 
interference  into  piurely  civil  matters. 


Let  the  Court  of  Last  Resort,  the  People,  Amend 
the  Supreme  Court  by  Constitntiomil  Amend- 
ment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

OF  omo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  IS.  1937 


BADIO  ADDRSS8  BY  EON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEBNXY,  Oi'  OHIO,  0!N 

MARCH  la,  1987 


Ifr.  SWEENEY.    ISi.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  Id  the  Rkcord.  I  include  a  radio  addreaa  I  made  over 

LXXXI- 


the  Cohimbia  Broadcasting  System  ICarch  12,  ItST.  oo  tba 
subjecL  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uhited  States. 


Ladlaa  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  andlenoa.  I  wdeome  this 
opportuBlty  to  tpeuk.  to  you  aa  fellow  dtlaeiia  of  the  Bepublle. 
and  aa  a  Member  of  tha  Oongrcaa  of  the  United  Slates  to 
my  (^^namon  to  the  Frealdent'a  propoaal  to  Increaae  the 
bersfalp'ctf  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  President,  in  his  upeseh  oC  March  4  and  in  Ida 
chat"  or  March  10,  auppcrting  hla  propoaal  likened  tha  tttraa 
branches  ot  our  Oovcmment  to  a  threa-horae  team — the  Oob- 
gress.  tha  Biceatlve,  and  the  courts^    He  si^: 

'n'wo  of  tha  hmes  are  pulling  m  unlaaa  today;  tha  third  la  not,** 

Omtlnulng.  the  Prealdent  aaid: 

*Thosa  who  hava  intlraated  ttiait  the  Praaldaut  of  tha  UWtaS 
Statea  is  trying  to  drive  that  team  useiluok  the  ahaple  faet  that 
the  Preatdent,  aa  Chief  Saacuttva.  la  blaMelC  one  of 


I  like  tha  simile  d  tba  threa-horae  team  eotned  by 
dent.    We  are  a  Ckuvermncnt  of  diocka  and  halaiiwa; 
pulling  in  his  own  hameas;  each  haa  Ida  own  lead,  hla 
sponalMllty.    Doaa  one  horse  attempt  to  drivo  the  other 
Let  me  say,  on  my  responsthUity  aa  a  Mamhar  ot 
The  Ssecuttve  haa  encroached  upon  the  pcerogatlvea  ot 
iHe's  branch   of  the  Gkivemment — the  Oaatfcom  ot  tha  Unttad 
Statea.    m  recent  yean  tha  Congress  has  *"«««'»m'  a  nitobsr-atamp 
assemMy.  subservient  te  the  esacutlve  branch  of  the  Oovemment. 

There  is  no  Member  of  Coogreas  today  who  wlU  seriously  deny 
that  a  ma>or  measure.  deslgiMd  to  Improve  the  social  and 
ttomic  life  of  our  people,  cannot  be  ooDsld««d  in  the 
branch  of  the  Oovemmrat  unless  improved  by  the 
Call  It  party  responsibility  or  anything  you  care.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  one  of  the  horass  In  the  tandem  mentioned  by  tha 
PresidMit  assumes  to  pull  the  load  properly  vift»»g««<g  t<r  tha  law- 
making body. 

Large  groups  of  our  dtlaens.  Irrespective  of  party  aflUlatlon,  ava 
Interested  in  seeing  tbat  Congress  enact  laws  that  will  provide  aa 
annual  living  wage  for  the  workers;  the  cost  of  production  plua 
a  profit  for  the  farmers;  the  restoration  to  Congress  of  its  oonstl- 
tutional  power  to  coin  money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof; 
to  provide  adequate  old-age  security,  and  similar  meaaurea  de- 
signed to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  our  people.  Thesa 
groups  are  foreclosed  the  right  of  consideration  through  their 
duly  elected  representatives  of  this  clasa  of  legislation.  Only  such 
major  measures  as  are  recommended  by  the  Chief  Kseeutlve.  and 
In  many  caees  drafted  by  outside  agenta,  secure  a  preferential 
status  for  consideration. 

Granting  the  sincerity  of  the  President's  proposal  to  reform  the 
Supreme  Court  by  adding  to  its  personnel,  let  us  be  unafraid 
to  condemn  his  method.  In  his  March  4  qieech  the  Prealdent 
said: 

"I  defy  anyone  to  read  the  opinions  eonoeming  A.  A.  A.,  the 
Railroad  ReUrement  Act.  the  National  Recovery  Act.  the  Otiffey 
Coal  Act,  and  the  New  York  minimum-wage  law,  and  teU  ua 
exactly  what,  if  anything,  we  can  do  for  the  Industrial  worker  la 
this  seeslon  of  Congress  with  any  reaaonable  certainty  that  what 
we  win  do  will  not  be  nullified  as  tweourtltutlonal.*' 

I  voted  for  the  N.  R.  A.,  and  I  gloried  in  the  fact  that  this 
aet  contained  a  magna  carta  for  labor,  the  right  of  labor  to 
bargain  ooQectively  through  representatives  of  Its  own  choosing. 
As  a  friend  of  labor  by  every  teat  I  ahared  with  the  President 
dlsaMMdntment  when  the  Supreme  Court  by  an  unantanooa 
opinion  In  the  Schachter  caae  In  May  1936  mvalldated  the  N.  I.  R.  A. 
Let  me  remind  you  that  almost  2  years  have  patmd  alnoa  that 
decision  was  handed  down,  and  tha  administration  ha 
nothing  to  meet  the  inhlbltlona  at  the  Supreme  Court  by 
new  lagialatlon  for  the  fixing  ot  emmnodlty  pricea,  and  taamrtng 
the  right  of  ooUeetlve  bargaining  to  tha  Industrial  workara  at  the 
Nation.  In  many  of  tha  basle  Industrlea  by  negotiation  foUovtng 
sit-down  strlkea  workers  have  aaumad  the  right  of  ooUeetlve  bar- 
gaining prlmarlty  through  their  own  efforts  and  not  by  any 
prctectlon  of  law  or  Ouvetument, 

I  voted  for  the  A.  A.  A.,  and  I  ahared  with  the  President  dla- 
appotntmant  when  the  Suprems  Court  Invalidated  that  act.  de* 
clartng  agrteultura  to  be  a  maitter  of  Stoto  umnetn  and 
that  the  leaf  of  bread  that  oooua  to  my  table  to  Ohle. 
having  Its  inception  In  tba  ftcat  iaataaee.  bofoie  being 
m  the  wheat  Adds  of  Nebraska  or  Dakota,  la  not  a  auhiact 
embraced  wtthln  the  commerce  dauaa  of  the  Ooosatutlon  of  tha 
United  States. 

I  admit  the  tendency  at  times  of  the  Suprama  Court  to  eon- 
stltuto  Itsrtf  a  poUey-farmlng  body  dacidhv  eeenoi 
legal  questions.  How  than  wlU  the  Praatdant'e  p 
the  situation?  OranOng  that  tha  rorwrem  glvea  htaa  the 
to  enlarge  tha  personnel  of  the  ooorta,  and  aseumtng  he  wHl ' 
Indlvkluala  to  act  aa  Justices  who  are  la  aoeord  with  hla  aedal 
and  economic  phUoaophy,  and  assmntng.  further,  that  tha  Oon- 
grem  at  the  request  of  the  President  raonact  the  N,  H.  A.  and  the 
A.  A.  A.,  brlngl^  thsea  aoeaauraa  once  mese  beCora  the  Bt^rame 
Court  for  mtarpsetatien.  there  le  ne  queslifln  In  my  mind  hot 
that  tha  new  controlled  court  will  osartura  the  doctrine  of  ataie 
decisis  and  dadam  the  acta  valid. 

This  result  would  mean  only  a  temporary  vfctory  tat  the  laborer 
and  the  farmer.  The  wicremor  of  Ptasldent  Booaavclt  may  be  a 
reactionary  of  the  worst  type.  Ba  may  be  able  to  oontm  a  Oob- 
grem  who  win  bend  to  his  every  wish.  A  torttier  parklm  oC  tha 
court  by  auch  an  iBacnttve  undoubted^  would  reault  In  wa  over* 
turning  again  of  tha  doctrine  of  staiv  oacMi.  and  the  tevalirtaUm 
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tf  Um  teUtatlon  to  which  X  rsfer.  Thto  wffl  only  tend  to  brtof 
^M>  ^  tartrtUity  in  the  Judicial  hrMich  «.^5L?**'*'*2?f**;.i- 
Let  tte  people.  iJho  ere  the  court  of  iMt.  reeort.  remedy  this 
rtiS»a?by2r«daptkm  of  a  pniper  conrtttuUogel  ^ngntoent^ 
<r  eeveral  •mcndmente.  If  th»t  be  neoeeaery.  Twenty-one  «m« 
ittifia  the  adoption  of  our  Federal  Oooatttutlan  have  the  peopleof 
^^^oMMtenatafcea  amended  the  otnale  law  of  the  Nstton.    The 

MMmm  M^Xha  Sueutlve.  The  anument  la  adTanced  by  thepro- 
M^taoC  the  pfeeent  propoeal  that  a  eooatttutlonal  amentoent 
5S5t2e  ^sSTto  SSfTthe  neoeeeary  ratification  of  toe 
m^^iLJrM  a^bM-  that  the  reactionary  fofoaa  throughout  the 
j;£S!iJ!,SS'hiiillS^tS!Sr^^ald  impede  coMlderetlon 

S'tlffSSSBit  to  the  ;r«lou.  eutej^  "S^Sji**' Se'lSS 
ytU  Who  oppoae  the  Prealdenfa  plan  ae  reectlonary.    The  ueue 
riaea  abote  party  and  should  no*  be  made  a  P«i^Jf^-^      .. 

IM  ttbe  nmembend  that  it  waa  the  preeent  Chief  ««ffatlve 
whodunns  his  lint  term  otf  office  condemned  sumptuary  le«J^; 
Sn  SrauSt  tbottt  by  the  adoptlosi  of  the  eighteenth  Maen^SS 
tetha  CeBstitatkm.  In  leas  thah  1  year,  thanks  to  his  courage 
SJThla^SpSto  the  acSSeIgn  BtatSTthe  people  adopted  the 
tmty-flntamBBdnM&t  to  the  OonsUtutlon.  thereby  repealing  the 
'«Steento  amendment  and  destroying  national  problbltton.  a  law 
Su^e  lata  Arthur  Brisbane  and  other  distinguished  d^aens 
pradleted  would  ramam  m  foroe  for  the  next  100  years  Th«  P^al- 
SSSTadvoeaey  of  the  twentieth  amendment  to  the  CoMtltutlcm. 
•hollsfalng  the  -lame  duck"  session  «tf  Congrws^  resultedln  the 
niUlcatlon  of  that  emendment  In  less  than  a  period  of  1  year. 

iSTptlSdent.  now  that  you  are  at  the  height  of  your  popu- 
larity, evidenced  by  the  tremendous  vote  accorded  you  In  the  na- 
tional election  of  1986.  when  the  majority  of  dtlaena  in  the  46 
Stotee  out  of  48  in  this  Union  registered  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
jour  efforts  to  bring  about  permanent  social  and  economic  Im- 
If^Tii'iy.*'^  I  m^%*  bold  to  ask  what  la  wrong  In  bringing  this 
uoblem  to  the  court  of  the  last  reeort.  the  American  people,  and 
mixm.  a  eoosUtutlonal  emendment  that  will  insure  permanency 
o(  tibMhsdalatloff  you  dcabe  rather  than  the  temporary  relief  you 
may  poZbly  secure  throi^h  the  proposal  now  under  consideration 
by  the  Oongrees.  .   ^^  ^ 

Tou  haire  stated.  Mr.  Preaidant.  that— 

•Thia  proposal  of  mine  will  not  Infringe  in  the  slightest  \ipon 
the  clTfl  or  rellgioua  Ilberttea  so  dear  to  every  American." 

I  believe  you.  lir.  President,  vrtien  you  make  that  statement. 
Tour  record  as  Oovemor  of  T»ew  York  and  as  President  of  the 
United  Statea  la  a  guaranty  In  that  direction:  but  what  of  a  suc- 
csaaor  with  a  controUed  Congress  who  may  be  bent  on  destroying 
the  dvU  and  rellgioua  Ubertles  at  our  pMple?  There  is  nothing 
to  Bfevent  him  from  packing  his  court  with  addlUonal  Justices 
who  Mree  with  his  phUoa^ihy  unless  the  people  by  constitutional 
Amendment  limit  the  number  otf  Justlcee  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
He  could  Impair.  If  not  destroy,  many  of  the  dvU  and  religious 
Ubertles  won  by  our  people  at  a  eost  of  blood  and  sacrifice. 

There  are  great  groupa  of  our  dtlaena.  Mr.  President.  CathoUcs. 
Protestants,  and  Jews.  Who  believe  in  rdlglous  training  as  part 
of  the  curriculum  of  their  children's  educatlmi.  and  who  main- 
tain at  their  own  espmse  parochial  or  private  schools.  It  Is  not 
tmpooMble  that  some  future  packed  Supreme  Court  controlled  by 
aa  Intolerable,  reactionary  Preaidant  could  overturn  the  doctrine 
of  staia  decisis  laid  down  in  the  Oregon  School  ease,  and  abtdlah 
parochial  or  private  schools  la  the  various  States  of  the  Union. 
OoQld  not  aomo  future  Preddent  and  a  packed  Supreme  Court 
daatroy  the  right  of  a  tree  press,  the  rl^t  at  assemblage,  the 
r^t  of  itflglous  worship,  and  sacred  Inalienable  rights  found 
only  In  %  democracy. 
Let  the  oourt  of  the  leal  reeort.  the  people,  by  constitutional 
ndmant  limit  the  alae  of  the  Supreme  Court,  fix  the  retiring 
at  ID  or  78  years.  Let  them  decide.  If  they  so  care,  that  a 
-thiida  vole  of  the  Court  be  neeeawry  to  declare  an  act  of 
I  uacanatttutloiial.  and  let  them  dedde.  If  aa  the  President 
need  younger  Wood  to  UiUiptet  our  lawa.  that  the  tenure 
of  oAoa  for  Judfea  hi  the  Paderal  eoorts  be  Umlted  to  10  years  in 
Hen  of  Ufa  appoUitnient  under  the  prsesnt  j^an. 

1h»  risslilBiif  of  tha  Uhttad  Statea.  however  sincere  he  may  be. 
to  Mit  Infalllblei.  Aaasrica,  ta  aaqr  huiahla  oninlnm.  la  not  illspneed 
86  Biaauia  the  tiiMlfii  of  aalartlac  the  Supmie  Court  almpiy 
basMM  thai  OMirt  fkUed  to  aeasnre  up  to  the  standard  of  Inter- 
f  latlnM  of  lawa  plaa^i^  to  the  Bmcutive. 

la  USf  tka  naililsiil  taved  tho  Senate  of  the  Uhlted  Statea 
to  paas  a  Mtotatlan  providing  8ar  our  eatry  into  the  World  Court. 
Oar  peoola  as  a  whole,  nmeh  aa  they  loved  and  reepeeted  our 
na^iiiiit.  rMlrtinU  a  hlitocleal  protest  on  that  occasion     And 
by  thair  lauteat  prevented  the  attempt  to  endanger  our  national 
mJinuiMJMt]  by  membersh^  tn  the  World  Oourt.  which  Is  the 
tMk  door  to  ttm  ao^alled  League  of  HaUona.    A  renewal  of  that 
nlitl  of  pratsal  on  tta  part  of  the  people  of  thla  eountry  will  pre- 
vent the  adoption  «f  the  neeldenfa  propoaal  now  bdng  dlacussert 
la  the  HMIonal  frg^-**—     Mo  grnter  crlela  slnee  the  days  of 
kham  Llaeola  baa  oontronted  the  people  of  thla  Republic. 
toMM  waa  not  bafiore  the  utottorata  prior  to  the  1908  dection. 
tt  eaaaot  be  said,  doe  to  the  Ueaieadoas  vo«e  seoordsd  the 
Tiedrtsnt.  that  ha  turn  a  maiMlsla  to  enaet  audi  aerloua  reform 
M  «»«r»«*«*  la  hla  propoaal  agactlag  the  Supteme  Court. 
TSaa  DcBMcntle  pIMana  of  1886  paadged: 
•V  theae  proWeSnaeaanot  be  effeettvety  edved  by  legMlation 
wBhlB  the  Oonottttttlan.  wa  aliall  eeelc  aadi  clarifying  amcod- 
^^MWfflMm  to  the  I^Mstaraa  of  the  several  Statea  and 
of  the  Uhttad  States^  each  wtthln  tta  proper 
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Jurisdiction,  the  power  to  enact  those  laws  which  the  State  and 
Pederal  Legislatures,  within  their  respective  spheres.  shaU  find 
necessary,  in  order  adequatdy  to  regxilate  commerce,  Protect  pub- 
lic health  and  safety,  and  safegtiard  economic  security.  Thus  we 
propose  to  maintain  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

l^ose  who  attempt  to  make  this  a  party  issue  should  read  and 
reread  this  plank  in  the  party's  national  platform.  If.  as  haa 
been  sunected.  every  conceivable  device  including  that  of  with- 
holding or  granting  of  patronage  to  Members  of  Congrw  will  be 
utilized  in  an  effort  to  make  possible  the  proposal  to  reform  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  If  the  efforts  of  the  administration  meet  with 
su^ess  then,  in  my  humble  opinion,  we  will  have  advanced  ma- 
terially along  the  road  to  dictatorship.  And  a  future  generation 
will  survey  the  ruins  of  a  once  proud  democracy.  This  will  not 
happen  If  you,  the  people,  register  your  protest  now. 


St  Lawrence  Seaway  Under-Cover  Negotiations 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  IS.  1937 

Mr  BEITER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  were  not  so  many 
other  major  things  before  the  Congress  to  be  interested  in, 
we  would  find  plenty  of  excitement  in  the  revival  of  the 
St  Lawrence  Treaty  with  Canada,  which  is  expected  to  result 
from  the  recent  visit  here  of  Prime  Minister  William  L. 
Bdackenzie  King  with  President  Roosevelt. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Waterway  and  power  treaty  haa  been  a 
subject  of  under-cover  negotiations  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  for  the  last  several  months. 

President  Roosevelt  some  months  ago  appointed  Basil  Man- 
ley  member  of  the  Pederal  Power  Commission,  to  make  an 
independent  study  of  the  St.  Lawrence  situation,  but  Mr. 
Manley  has  consistently  refused  to  make  public  what  he  has 

been  doing. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  investigation  Into  the  power 
contracts  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Co.  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  called  for  March  17,  has  a  definite  connection 
with  the  St.  Lawrence  question. 

If  reason  rules  the  action  of  the  Senate  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  treaty,  the  proposal  to  commit  the  United  States  to 
undertake  with  Canada  the  canalization  of  the  northern 
boundary  stream  for  deep-sea  ships  will  again  be  rejected. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  both  friends  and  foes 
of  the  plan  are  guilty  of  straying  from  the  path  of  sanity  in 
their  arguments.  Friends  of  the  scheme  are  arguing  It  should 
be  adopted  by  the  Senate  because  the  "House  of  Morgan  is 
behind  the  opposition  to  the  plan." 

Ptoes  have  visioned  the  British  Navy  steaming  around  the 
Great  taItpk,  its  guns  pointed  at  cities  on  the  American  side 
of  the  border.  These  are  only  samples  of  the  illogical  argu- 
ments which  are  being  used  by  both  sides  to  win  votes  for 
or  against  the  seaway. 

The  real  story  is,  ShaU  we  provide,  at  the  expense  of  the 
farmos  and  industrial  producers  of  the  United  States,  an 
outlet  for  the  vast  cargoes  of  a  foreign  country,  competing 
with  our  own  transportation  agencies  to  the  prejudice  of 
our  own  ports  like  Portland.  Boston,  New  York.  Philadelphia. 
Norfolk,  and  Baltimore? 

ShaU  we,  unfairly  to  the  United  States,  divert  the  water- 
ways of  Lake  Michigan  by  a  treaty,  or  shall  we  lessen  our 
jurisdiction  over  Lake  Michigan,  which  has  heretofore  been 
whoUy  within  United  States  area;  or  otherwise  by  treaty 
dispossess  ourselves  of  national  rights  heretofore  belonging 
to  American  ports  and  American  taxpayers? 

The  St  Lawrence  is  held  in  high  favOT  in  the  West.  But 
many  thinking  Americans  feel  that  It  the  mon^  of  the 
Nation  is  actually  to  be  expended  in  canal  building  it  should 
be  9ent  wholly  within  the  borders  of  our  country. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  author  (rf  the  treaty  gave  little 
b<ve  to  American  labor  in  writing  the  document.  For  ex- 
ample. I  can  never  get  over  that  terrible  article  m,  pro- 
viding that  the  wortc  constructed  in  Canadian  territory  shaU 


be  executed  by  Canadian  engineers  and  Canadian  labor  and 
with  Canadian  material,  out  of  funds  which  the  United 
States  hereby  undertakes  to  furnish. 

If  ttiis  waterway  is  an  employment  project.  It  Is  for 
Canadian  unemployed  and  itot  for  American  unemployed. 
I  can  hear  the  cry  oi  a  distressed  man  in  any  language, 
but  in  this  time  of  American  suffering  our  common  interest 
dictates  tbal  we  must  first  care  for  our  own.  especially  when 
our  need  is  greater  than  that  found  in  our  neighboring 
country. 

To  spend  $200,000,000  for  Canadian  empic^moit  is  far 
more  generous  than  we  can  afford  to  be  in  these  times.  I 
pray  we  may  never  disregard  th^  needs  when  we  are  able 
to  assist.  But  certainly  we  must  not  deprive  those  of  our 
own  household  of  the  bread  of  Ufe. 

■niere  is  no  hope,  as  I  see  it.  that  the  digging  of  a  i^nmj 
to  the  sea  will  help  the  American  farmer  to  dispose  of  his 
wheat.  Ttiere  is  one  advantage,  however,  although  it  must 
be  shared  with  the  Canadian  wheat  exporter.  I  refer  to  the 
possibility  of  loading  a  ship  at  the  lake  head  and  sending 
it  directly  to  Uverpool. 

This  will  save  the  "fobbing"  charges — elevator  service, 
storage,  brokerage,  insurance,  and  so  forth — at  Buffalo  and 
New  York,  or  in  Montreal,  as  the  case  may  be.  Pniiaps  a 
few  cents  a  bushel  might  he  saved  in  this  way.  This 
amount,  added  to  the  saving  by  water  transportation  over 
all  rail  or  part  rail  to  New  York,  might  amount  in  normal 
times  to  4  or  5  cents  a  bushel.  But  I  seriously  doubt  it, 
because  of  my  conviction  that  the  St.  Lawrence  Canal  would 
be  so  essentially  a  one-way  route  that  the  present  rates 
could  not  be  materially  reduced. 

Largely  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  has  been  sold  to  the 
Middle  West  in  terms  of  agricultural  advantage,  principally 
with  respect  to  wheat.  But  American  wheat  export  now  is 
only  a  trickle  compared  with  wbat  it  was  i^en  the  project 
first  was  advanced.  More  than  that,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture calls  for  a  reduction  in  wheat  acreage  by  at  least 
15  percent  and  for  rationaliztttion  of  intxluction  and  con- 
sumption of  farm  products  generally  upon  a  national  basis. 

In  the  present  state  of  affairs,  with  so  many  issues  of  vital 
domestic  concern  claiming  attention,  it  would  be  unfortunate, 
indeed,  if  the  session  were  to  be  thrown  into  disorder  by  the 
St.  Lawrence  Treaty,  regarding  which  sectional  lines  are 
closely  drawn.  Proponents  of  the  seaway  would  have  it 
made  part  of  the  recovery  program,  but  it  really  does  not 
belong  there — not  when  one  considers  that  the  country  has 
transport  services  that  are  starving  for  business.  One  can- 
not look  ahead  far  enough  to  see  when  there  wiU  be  any 
considerable  volume  of  business  for  the  proposed  interna- 
tional waterway.  To  construct;  it  now  would  be  to  create  a 
white  elephant,  one  of  greater  proportions  even  than  Muscle 
Shoals.  The  project  can  wait  indefinitely  and  no  interest 
in  the  United  States  will  suffer  as  a  consequence. 

Buffalo  has  steadfastly  opposed  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
project  as  unnecessary  and  as  economically  unsound.  It 
the  treaty  were  to  be  constructed,  the  sponsors  of  the  en- 
tennlse  would  seek  to  devdop  cammerce  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence route  at  whatever  cost — even  by  subsidies  to  ship  oih 
erators.  In  that  case,  commerce  through  the  port  of  Buffalo 
would  diminish  to  dender  proportions,  all  the  industries  on 
the  water  front  would  sladten  pace,  and  thousands  of  work- 
ers here  would  be  made  idle.  The  western  division  of  the 
Barge  Canal  system,  of  course,  would  be  practically  aban- 
doned. 

TioglcaUy  there  Is  no  connection  ii^iatever  between  Niagara 
power  and  St.  lawrence  navigation.  Such  a  Unklnf  of 
them,  as  Mr.  Prank  P.  Wabh  and  his  associates  of  the 
Power  Authority  proposes,  is  designed  to  iriacate  certain 
Senators  who  have  been  opposed  to  a  Niagara  treaty  for 
preservati<m  ot  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  falls  because  of  a 
provision  to  permit  a  larger  diversion  of  water  for  electrical 
development  by  private  IntereKts.  As  has  been  pointed  out. 
further  I^Hagara  power  developmoit  can  wait  for  a  time; 
the  project  for  preservation  of  the  scenic  beauty  of  the 
cataracts  should  not  wait  bectiuse  the  forces  of  Nature  are 
doing  great  damage  there.    Tlie  two  undertakings  should 


be  dissociated,  and  remedial  works  should  be  eoostnicted 
at  once  in  the  Niagara. 

With  respect  to  the  several  parts  of  Mr.  Walsh's  program, 
no  political  considerations  should  be  allowed  to  intrude. 
The  only  consideration  should  be  the  welfare  of  western 
New  York--indeed.  the  welfare  of  the  whole  SUte  of  New 
Yraic  TbB  entire  New  York  State  delegation  in  Congress 
should  stand  together  In  an  effort  to  prevent  ratification 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  plan  for  presez^ration  of  tlie 
scenic  spectacle  at  Niagara  Flails. 

XTntn  such  time  as  every  American  citizen  able  and  win- 
ing to  work  is  employed  at  a  fair  wage,  not  one  cent  of 
United  States  moneys  should  be  spent  on  or  for  any  pnijeet 
outside  the  limits  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Tlie  proposed  St.  Lawrence  seaway  canal  i*g««i«t***n  Is 
unnecessary,  uneconomical,  unsound,  and  un-American. 
Common  sense  and  caution  demand  its  defeat.  If,  as  inti- 
mated in  the  public  press,  political  coercion  and  withholding 
of  much  needed  welfare  funds  are  being  used  to  tw^nfryr 
representatives  of  the  people,  such  action  is  at  any  time 
indefensible  and  in  a  national  emergency  despicable. 


The  Policy  and  the  Prosrran  for  Flood  Control 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILL  M.  WHITTINGTON 

OF  MISSISSIPn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuetdav.  March  It.  1937 


AnnaiDw  of  bon.  will  m.  wmrrmoiow,  or  ^mmti^i^m 

AT  8T.  LOUIS.  MO..  ON  MABCH  U.   1M7 


Mr.  WHrmNOTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remaito  in  the  Rxoon.  I  include 
the  following  address,  which  I  delivered  on  Friday.  liac«ii 
12,  1037.  at  the  Flood  Control  Conference  of  the  Mississippi 
VaUey  Association  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  wit: 

Nineteen  hundred  and  thlrty-eeven  must  bereoTter  be  «»«rfii4til 
among  the  years  of  great  floods.  Some  400  Uves  wen  ■"•«^<**^. 
more  than  800.000  were  made  homf»lft*.  and  damages  to  property 
aggregating  $550,000,000  resulted.  The  losses  must  ultlmatMf  bo 
absorbed  by  the  country. 

The  record  Ohio  flood  Crom  Point  Flcasaat.  W.  Vs..  to  Galra.  m., 
and  the  record  IflssisKlppl  flood  from  Cairo  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Artcansas  River  have  chaUenged  the  attention  of  the  oountey  and 
have  crystallised  public  sentiment  for  national  flood  cootroL 


HATioirai.  SUMS  cow  lata,  act 

On  June  32.  1036.  Congress,  for  the  flrst  time,  adopted  a  poiley 
of  national  flood  control  and  autliortBed  the  construction  of  some 
270  flood-control  projects  locatsd  in  SI  States  and  ftf>t^«ng  naaily 
every  SUte  in  the  Union,  at  an  estimated  oost  of  SSOOjOOOjOOO. 
Destructive  floods  constitute  a  menace  to  "«»*«'*fi  waUwe.  Hood 
control  on  navigable  rivers  or  their  trlbutartes  was  dedond  a 
prmsr  activity  of  the  Federal  Oovetnment. 

Tlie  policy  provided  that  all  Federal  Investlfatloos  and  im^ 
provements  of  rivers  and  other  waterways  fOr  flood*«aBtroI  and 
anied  purposes  aOiouId  be  prosecuted  by  tlis  War  Depurtaent  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  Cblef  of  Tnglnetrs  and  that  aU  invsstl 
gatlons  of  waterdieds  and  measures  for  stream  flow,  nm-off  and 
water-flow  retardation,  and  soQ-enislon  prcventloo  on  wsfsistieils 
should  be  xmder  the  /utlsdlctlon  of,  and  prosecuted  under  the 
direction  of,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  addition  to  the 
authorlBatlon  of  t800AX),000  for  flood-oontrol  work.  gSjOOO/m  was 
authorised  for  ersmlnatlons  and  surveys  for  flood  eontMl  by  tte 
Chief  of  engineers,  and  $54100.000  was  autlionasd  for  survays  Um 
reforestation  and  soU  eonssrvatlon.  under  the  directum  oC  ~ 
Secretary  of  AgrlcultursL 

Thr  act  contemplated  a  S-year  program:  It  waa  not 
by  the  President  until  after  Oonyees  adjourned,  and 
part  of  the  SSOOXXWXMW  authorlaad  for  flood-oontn)!  _ 

appropriated:  nevertheless,  ths  Prssldent,  out  of  ftm^  for  ttoo 
rtflef  of  unen4>loymcnt.  promptly  and  properly  made  avallabto 
some  $2,000,000  for  the  formulation  of  plans  on  aiitlinrl—rt  prior- 
ity projects  covering  eopedally  plans  for  reeervotis  aloi^  tins  tribu- 
taries of  the  Ohio  River  and  for  flood-oositn)!  works  la  niiiMjT 
vanla.  Mew  TOTk.  and  In  the  Mew  England  States,  embraebM  tk* 
sreas  that  were  the  chief  suffetws  fram  the  UM-M  IkKMta.  In 
addition,  some  $10j0004>00  was  allncrted  by  the 
flood-control   Improvemaots   authorlaed   by 
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OOotrol   Act  or  reecoiinended   and   upproytd   bj   tta*   Chief  cd 

Zf  aU  of  tlM  protoeU  provUled  f o»  In  th«  act  of  19M  had  been 
eomDtetod,  tha  flood  of  1837  In  the  Ohio  VaUey  would  not  hare 
taaen  prevented  but  the  loawa  and  the  damage*  would  have  been 
icduced.  It  was  understood  that  the  rceervolra  along  the  trlbu- 
tarlea  of  the  Alleghex^  and  lionongahela  BItmb  would  not  have 
pnventcd  the  ISM  flood  at  PttUburgh.  but  «>«^««JPi«*^o^^°* 
ibe  neervoln  would  have  nwterlaUy  reduced  the  helghta  of  that 
flood;  It  wa*  the  lact  0  feet  that  made  the  flood  so  de8truct.Te. 
It  wm  well  undentood  at  the  time  the  act  waa  paaeed.  and  it  to 
uadeietood  now.  that  reeerroln  In  the  Plttoburgh  region  musk 
be  aupplemcnted  by  local  walls  or  other  works  for  the  protection 
d  the  my  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Us  Industrial  area— the  greatest  In 
all  of  the  world. 

Flood-control  worts  ar«  prudently  and  wisely  planned  to  proirlde 
for  protection  with  factors  ai  safe^  against  prevloxis  record  floods. 
It  would  be  imrwiT**!  to  build  streets  m  municipalities  or  highways 
In  the  country  to  protect  against  the  cloudburaU  that  occur  once 
In  a  century.  It  would  be  equally  unsound  to  construct  flood- 
control  works  where  the  benoflts  do  not  Justify  or  on  account  of 
doodborsts  that  ntay  coma  but  ones  In  three  or  four  generations. 
The  walla  at  Portsmouth.  CMilo.  and  the  local  improvements  at 
Chadnnatl  aSorded  protection  against  the  previous  high  floods 
ataw  tbs  Ohio  River.  ^     ^^ 

Public  Improvements  are  generally  constructed  on  the  theory 
that  record  flooda  may  occur  again.  This  is  the  case  with  high- 
ways, railways,  and  waterways. 

When  the  act  waa  passed  It  was  well  understood  that  reservoirs 
along  the  tributaries  of  the  ^lio  River  authoriaed  In  the  act  would 
have  to  be  supplemented  by  additional  reservoirs  and  by  walls  and 
levees  to  protect  the  towns  and  dtles  of  the  Ohio  Valley. 

Hie  flood  of  1937  exceeded  all  previous  gages  by  some  10  feet 
Vboth  at  Cincinnati  and  at  I^mlsvllle.    It  was  caused  by  continuous 
ttd  excessive  rains  In  the  lower  valley  and  below  the  location  of 
daihs  and  reservoirs  on  the  tributaries. 

AXhof  the  works  authoriaed  by  the  act  of  1936  are  necessary  in 
the  enlarged  program  that  mutit  be  adopted  to  i»event  a  recurrence 
of  the  1936-37  flooda  In  the  Ohio  Valley. 

"■—'—'—'  nXKW  COMTBOL  ACT 

TTte  ICaalsBiml  Flood  Control  Act  of  May  15.  1928.  was  amended 
on  June  IS.  1936,  to  provide  for  the  expansion,  enlargement,  and 
completion  of  the  adopted  project.  Provision  was  msde  for  the 
substitution  of  the  Sudors  diversion  for  the  Boeuf  diversion:  two 
flootfwaya  were  authonaed  In  the  Atchafalaya  Baain;  provision  was 
made  for  reservoirs  and  other  improvement*  near  the  alluvial 
valleys  along  the  Taaoo  and  8t.  Francis  Rivers. 

Q&der  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  May  15,  1938.  Congress,  for  the 
ftist  time,  adopted  a  program  for  flood  control  along  the  lower 
lOaalatippl  River,  like  formulation  and  execution  of  the  project 
were  plaoBd  under  the  supervision  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  The 
MlssiSBUnil  flood-contrcd  project  was  planned,  and  for  the  past  10 
jtmn  the  fleod-oontrol  inoject  along  the  lower  MlsBissippi  River  has 
bean  executed  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

The  levee  system  had  not  faUed:  it  was  inadequate.  It  was  nec- 
flMsry  that  leveee  be  supplemented  by  diversions  and  floodways. 
Uhder  the  MlasisBli^  River  Commtoslon  there  had  been  no  dlrect- 
li^  head:  there  had  been  no  single  authority  with  the  final 
dvtemlnatlon. 

The  one  outstanding  fact  and  ths  one  encouraging  accomplish- 
ment in  connection  with  the  great  flood  of  1937  to  that  for  the 
first  time  in  hlirtory  a  major  flood  has  been  carried  between  the 
Icioca.  without  uefaases.  from  Cairo  to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico.  The 
flood-eontrol  worts  along  the  lower  Mtoslstfppi  River  are  not  only 
the  most  stupendous  but  they  are  now  the  most  successful  in  thto 
or  any  other  eo«mtry. 

uocikis  conraisiriiuifs 

The  local  tnteresU  in  the  lower  Mlaelaatppi  Valley  prior  to  1937. 
m  reported  by  the  Chief  of  Bnglneera.  had  expended  in  leveea  and 
other  protective  works  am>roximataly  82934)00.000. 

The  Mlssisstppl  River  to  the  great  drainage  canal  at  the  Nation, 
and  the  act  of  1928  declared  that  the  problem  of  flood  control  was 
national. 

Hm  local  interaets  at  the  thne  of  the  great  flood  of  1927  had 
iBStted  inMlt<y»w  of  dollars  In  bonda.  many  of  which  are  sUll  out- 
standing, to  provide  for  protecting  ths  lower  valley.  XTnder  the 
terms  of  the  act  of  1998  the  local  mtarests  were  required  to  fur- 
nMk  rights-of-way  for  the  building  of  levees.  Improvements  had 
been  made  and  leveee  were  set  back  further  from  the  river.  Tlie 
annukl  cost  to  the  taxpayers  since  the  act  of  1928  to  provide 
rights-of-way  and  retire  bonds  has  required  substantially  the  same 
amount  of  taxee  annually  to  date  prerioasly  required  for  construc- 
tion and  maintenance. 

It  to  loosely  aas<rt«d  that  binions  of  dollars  have  been  eqiended 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  construction  of  levees  along 
the  Mlastosippi  River,  and  heretofore  tt  has  been  prodalmed  from 
the  housetops  that  the  levees  have  failed.  Hie  fact  to  that  in  all 
of  the  150  years  of  Its  htotory  the  Federal  Government  has 
expended  for  flood-control  works  along  the  lower  MtostoBippi  River, 
indwling  the  expenditures  under  the  act  of  1928.  approximately 
8988.000.000.  In  addition  It  has  expended  substantially  8100.000.000 
to  laaprove  navlgatton. 

Dortng  the  same  period  tha  Federal  Oovemment  has  expended 
tat  navlaatlQB  alOBg  the  OUlo,  the  Ancgboiy,  and  the  Monong*- 
itMly  «MOjDOOjOOO,  while  the  Oowemment  haa 
ttoe  Cumberland,  the  Tenneasee,  tha 
tdbutarlss  of  ths  Ohio  River 


approximately  880.000,000.  Along  the  Illinois,  the  upper  lllasls- 
sippi,  and  the  MIsboutI  Rivers  the  Federal  Government  has  ex- 
pended, including  obUgatlona  incurred,  approximately  8200.000,000 
to  promote  navigation.  I  have  favored  all  of  these  great  internal 
Improvements. 

All  of  the  Interltw  sections  of  the  covmtry  have  been  given 
consideration.  Rivers  and  harbors  along  the  Lakes,  Gulf,  axui 
oceans  have  been  wisely  improved.  Federal  exi)endlture8  have  been 
widely  distributed.  ^  w^  .      . 

The  principle  of  local  contribution  and  maintenance  obtains  in 
the  Flood  Control  Acts  of  1936.  The  local  interests  are  stiU  re- 
quired to  provide  for  rights-of-way  for  levees:  they  are  also  reqxiired 
to  provide  for  lands,  damages,  and  flowage  rights  for  the  reservoln 
authoriaed  in  both  of  the  said  acts  of  1936. 

rAIXACIXS 

Tliere  are  many  fallacies  respecting  the  causes  and  the  remedies 
for  floods.  The  causes  are  well  known.  Unprecedented  rainfall  to 
usually  the  cause  of  floods.  Floods  are  not  of  greater  frequency  or 
of  lon^r  diiraticm  than  formerly,  but  because  of  the  Improvements 
of  the  country  the  damages  are  greater.  Great  floods  in  the  came 
areas  are  of  rare  occurrence.  Some  are  caused  from  heavy  snows; 
some  are  caused  by  cloudbursts:  but  generally,  as  I  have  said, 
continuous  and  excessive  rains  cause  floods. 

Careful  studies  show  that  deforestation  with  soil  erosion  to  not 
more  frequent  in  the  United  SUtes  and  Europe  than  formerly.  It 
to  cleariy  shown  that  flood  heights  have  not  been  augmented. 

La  Salle  found  the  Mississippi  River  out  of  ite  lianks  in  1684. 
The  BCssissippi  River  gage  at  St.  Louto  in  the  great  floods  of  1785 
and  1844  had  higher  readings  than  during  any  subsequent  flood. 
The  soil  was  then  virgin  and  the  forests  were  primeval. 

As  has  been  the  case  In  all  previous  floods,  there  are  all  kinds 
of  superficial  theories,  lopsided  plans,  and  fallacious  remedies  to 
solve  fiood  problems.  There  are  those  who  maintain  that  soil 
conservation  an''  reforestation  will  prevent  floods;  others  assert 
that  reservoirs  along  the  tributaries  and  headwaters  are  the  only 
remedy.  Unfortunately,  many  who  advocate  reservoirs  for  local 
fiood  control  make  the  mistake  of  asserting  that  the  policy  of 
levees  haa  failed.  In  their  >agemess  for  local  protection  they 
would  destroy  protection  In  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley,  for  in  all 
countries  levees  along  alluvial  rivers  have  been  constructed. 

The  reservoirs  on  the  Miami  River  in  the  Ohio  Basin  contribute 
to  reducing  the  Cairo  gage  one-fifth  of  an  inch.  In  the  1937 
flood  the  reservoirs  along  the  Tennessee  RIvct  reduced  the  flood 
at  Cairo  about  an  inch  Arthur  E.  Morgan,  Chairman  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  made  the  following  statement  in  con- 
nection with  the  great  Mississippi  flood  of  1927: 

"The  excessive  rains  which  cause  any  single  flood  seldom  extend 
over  more  than  20  percent  of  the  whole  drainage  area  of  the  B41s- 
sissippl  River.  •  •  •  Flood  control  of  the  lower  Mississippi 
by  means  of  reservoirs  on  the   headwaters  of  the   stream  to  a 

delusion."  ^    ^  _  .      * 

Reservoirs  along  the  tributaries  are  needed,  but  reservoirs  to 
protect  the  valleys  are  the  reservoirs  that  are  closest  to  the  vallesrs. 
Thto  is  particularly  true  in  Arkansas  and  Mississippi.  In  1937  the 
rains  occtirred  below  the  reservoir  sites  in  the  Ohio  Valley:  they 
occurred  below  the  reservoir  sites  along  the  White  and  Arkansas 
Rivers  in  the  lower  Bfississlppi  Valley.  The  reservoirs  would  have 
reduced,  but  they  could  not  have  prevented,  the  great  flood  of 
1937.  Moreover,  reservoirs  have  been  constructed  along  many 
rivers  and  In  many  States  of  the  Union.  A  few  have  been  con- 
structed for  flood  control:  they  have  been  successful.  Some  have 
been  constructed  for  power,  some  for  water  storage,  scxne  for  recla- 
mation: but  it  to  only  those  reservoirs  that  have  been  constructed 
primarily  for  preventing  or  reducing  fioods  that  have  contributed 
to  flood  control. 

There  must  be  adeqiiate  planning.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
along  many  rivers  homes  have  been  built  that  should  have  been 
constructed  on  higher  ground.  In  the  flood  of  1936.  when  the 
Ohio  was  not  unusually  high,  in  Cincinnati  two  recent  subdivisions 
were  apparently  completely  submerged,  while  it  to  stated  by  no  less 
an  authority  than  Arthur  E.  Morgan  that  in  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  there  was  a  farm  where  the  fields  were  dry.  Municipal 
authorities,  like  agricultural  authorities,  must  plan  more  wisely. 
City  building,  like  agricxiltural  ctdtlvatlon.  has  been  unwise.  Bad 
planning  in  the  city  as  well  as  faulty  farming  in  the  country  hava 
contributed  to  the  damages  of  txyth  homes  and  lands. 

Cities  and  States  have  a  place  In  the  picture.  Every  dty  must 
do  its  own  planning.  States  must  not  be  dependent  upon  the 
^deral  Government.  The  cultivation  of  marginal  lands  to  un- 
profltable  and  improvements  over  river  beds  are  dangeroxjs. 

Again,  there  must  be  a  pure  and  adequate  water  supply.  Cities 
have  done  their  planning  in  the  past;  so  have  the  States;  they  will 
continue  to  plan  for  the  progress  and  for  the  welfare  of  their 
people. 

The  Bureau  of  Soil  Conservation  was  established  some  3  years 
ago;  the  dust  bow  to  have  been  aided;  man's  Inhumanity  to  the 
soil  to  being  corrected:  millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended  by 
the  administration  under  the  leadership  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
to  conserve  the  soito,  as  well  as  the  waters  of  the  country:  con- 
servation to  l>eing  practiced  upon  public  and  upon  private  lands. 
Twenty-five  million  dollars  was  appropriated  for  the  cxurent  year 
to  promote  soil  conservation  and  to  prevent  soil  erosion.  If  man 
adequate  planning  to  conserve  soito  to  needed,  the  machinery  m 
existence  should  be  utilized  and  expanded,  for  many  related 
problems  are  involved  In  the  building  up  of  soils.  These  prob- 
wi«ii«  can  beet  be  handled  under  the  dlrectioa  of  the  Secretary  ok 
Agrtoultizre. 


Reforestation  has  been  promoted  by  the  present  administration 
under  the  leadership  of  FranlJln  D.  Rooeevelt.  Millions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  expended  in  the  ptux:hase  of  cut-over  lands.  The 
growth  of  timber  to  being  encouraged  on  private  lands:  f wests 
and  reforesUUon  are  being  practiced  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
to  conserve  the  trees  and  lancis.  If  I  were  called  upon  to  name 
the  greatest  enemy  to  the  forerts  of  the  Nation.  I  would  put  fires 
above  floods.  Fire  protection  to  l>eing  encouraged  and  reloresta- 
tion  to  being  stimulated  The  work  to  tmder  the  supervision  of 
an  adequate  department.  If  liddltional  pi«nn«ng  tg  needed  that 
department  can  be  expanded. 

Sonte  so-called  scienttots,  some  alleged  geologtota.  some  unsound 
conservationists  have  actually  suggested  that  man  retire  from  the 
valleys  and  retreat  to  the  hilto.  They  actually  advocate  that  the 
fertile  valleya.  where  Industry  snd  agriculture  aboxmd.  be  returned 
to  the  Jungles  and  to  the  beasts:  they  looeely  assert  that  floods  can- 
not be  controlled  and  that  valleys,  so  beautiftil.  useful,  and  pro- 
ductive, should  be  surrendered  to  the  animate  and  returned  to  the 
Indians  and  to  the  buffaloes.  They  advocate  a  defeatist  program. 
In  urging  an  abandonment  of  the  valleys  they  are  leading  a  re- 
treat in  our  dvlllaatlon.  Apparently  thiey  would  be  glad  to  see 
nature  defeat  dvlllaatlon. 

Tlie  fanner  depends  upon  rain  and  upon  the  ■easopi.  but  he  does 
not  abandon  hto  farm  because  of  a  cloudburst  or  cyclone.  He 
plows  and  culttvmtea  again;  he  knows  that  he  cannot  control  the 
-  elements,  but  he  also  knows  that  the  valuable  farms  in  sU  ages 
and  In  all  civilisations  have  been  aloag  the  rivers:  he  knows  that 
mankind,  through  the  oentmiea.  notwithstanding  the  tldea  and  the 
hurricanes,  has  dwelt  in  cities  along  the  gulfs  and  oceans. 

Humanity  haa  advanced  very  largely  by  utlllalng  and  conquering 
the  forces  of  nature.  The  great  industrial  areas  along  the  Ohio 
and  along  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  Rivers  are  unsurpassed 
In  all  the  world.  The  tonnage  along  the  Monongahela  River  In 
1936  was  25354.000  short  toits,  while  the  tonnage  that  passed 
through  the  Puiama  Canal  was  30.645.000  short  tons.  These 
areas  have  contributed  to  maUng  our  Nation  great  and  powerful. 
Billions  and  billions  of  dollars  are  Invested. 

There  to  no  more  fertile  or  productive  area  In  an  of  the  world 
than  the  alluvial  valley  of  the  lower  Misstosippl  River.  For  my 
part  I  oppose  retreat;  I  oppoiie  the  abject  surrender  of  progress 
and  advancement  to  the  rule  imd  reign  of  the  beasts  of  the  forest 
and  of  the  Jungle. 

I  know  of  no  single  remedy  for  flood  control.  I  advocate  no 
panacea.  Soil  erosion  should  be  prevented:  sou  conservation 
should  be  practiced:  waters  should  be  stored:  forests  should  be 
preserved:  reforestation  should  be  practiced:  grasses  should  be 
grown;  trees  should  be  ptonled;  cities  should  be  planned  and 
water  power  should  be  genera t^Kl. 

In  the  program  for  conservation  there  to  widespread  public 
sentiment  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  country  to  initiate  and 
prosecute  the  building  of  reservoirs  for  flood  control,  eq>ecially 
along  the  tributaries  of  navigable  rivers. 

I  believe  in  stream  regulation  and  retardation.  I  believe  in  re- 
forestation and  soil-conservation  practices:  I  believe  in  reservoirs. 
I  know  that  resoTroirs  for  flotxl  control  are  those  nearest  to  the 
vallejrs.  but  I  also  know  that  -.he  great  floods  in  the  great  valleys 
are  usually  caused  by  rains  and  on  streams  that  cover  only  a  part 
of  those  vallesrs.  In  the  Ohio  and  in  the  Mississippi  Valleys  the 
great  flood  of  1937  and  previous  great  floods  have  been  caused  by 
rains  and  on  streams  over  approximately  25  percent  of  the  area 
of  the  basins  themselves  at  a  time  when  soito  were  saturated  and 
the  tributary  streams  were  swollen. 


Floods  know  no  State  boundaries;  neither  floods  nor  streams 
respect  States'  rights.  Floods  are  not  concerned  with  the  capacity 
to  pay  of  the  citiaen  drowned,  nor  are  they  concerned  with  the 
ability  to  pay  of  the  citiaen  whose  property  to  destroyed. 

Floods,  espedaUy  along  the  larger  rivers,  are  the  destructive 
enemies  of  both  life  and  property.  Many  rivers  traverse  two  or 
more  States.  The  Federal  Interest  arises  from  general  improve- 
ments, especially  in  interstate  streams.  States  and  local  interests 
are  unable  to  provide  works  made  necessary  by  Improvements  in 
other  States. 

The  best  way  to  promote  sotind  flood  control  to  to  advocate  only 
worthy  and  sound  projects.  There  must  be  no  "pork  barrel." 
The  requirement  of  local  maintenance  will  serve  to  eliminate 
projects  that  are  unsound  and  the  further  requirement  that  the 
benefits  must  exceed  or  equal  the  costs  will  protect  the  Treasiuy 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

AtTTRoarnss 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  have  Jtist  embarked  upon  a  na- 
tional policy,  after  a  victory  for  which  we  have  fought  for  many 
years — a  policy  of  flood  control  aiKl  conservation  imder  executive 
departments  respcmsihle  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress — it  to 
now  propoeed  to  scrap  the  policies  aiMl  the  program  adopted  in  1936 
and  substitute  therefor  flood-control  authorities.  It  to  propoeed  to 
divide  the  country  into  seven  areas  and  to  create  seven  regional 
corporations  with  three  directors  each  to  provide  for  the  improve- 
ment of  navigation,  the  control  of  floods.  aiHl  the  devekqiment  of 
national  resources.  The  directors  are  authorised  to  select  and  to 
build  projects  through  the  Corps  of  Sn^neers  and  to  acquire  and 
use  the  services  and  facilities,  as  well  as  personnel,  of  any  other 
governmental  establishment  or  instrumentality,  with  the  mppexrral 
at  the  President. 

The  rules  (tf  the  civil  service  would  not  apply;  a  lump-sum  ap- 
prt^iriatlon  to  provided:  no  order  of  priority  to  sttpolated  but  the 
aeveral  corporattaos  are  authoriaed  to  acquire  land  and  to  ' 
reservoirs  at  Fedoal  expense. 


The  advocates  of  authorities  are  frank  to  say  that  their  real 
aim  to  the  initiation  and  construction  of  reservoirs  at  Federal 
expense:  other  advocates  confess  that  they  are  advooatix^  such 
agencies  because  the  projects  in  which  they  are  interested  may 
twt  be  approved.  The  hope  to  that  the  authortttos  will  bs  mors 
generous. 

The  Tetwessee  Valley  Authority  to  dted  by  the  adTocatea  of  au> 
thorities.  I  have  supported  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority,  but 
thto  authority  constitutes  a  great  social  experiment;  ite  reservoirs 
are  primarily  for  the  development  of  power.  The  authority  was 
intended  to  provide  a  yardstick  for  the  costs  of  hydroelectrtc  power. 

It  to  said  ttwt  there  was  no  great  flood  in  1937  atong  the  Ten- 
nessee River.  The  building  of  the  Norrto  Dam  along  the  CUaeh 
River  and  the  construction  of  the  Joe  Wheeler  Dam  an  given 
as  the  cause  of  the  prevention  of  such  flood.  It  might  aa  waU  be 
said  there  was  no  great  flood  aUmg  the  Arkaaaas  Rlwr;  there 
are  no  reeervoirs  there.  The  two  cases  would  be  analacoua.  It 
to  a  question  of  rainfall.  The  rains  in  the  upper  Tsnnisses  VaUey 
were  well  distributed  and.  while  unusual,  the  agpagata  for  tlM 
month  of  January  in  the  headwatera  of  tha  Ttt 
IS  Indies,  while  in  the  lower  stretches  of  the  Tannaaea  RIv 
were  28  Inches  of  rainfaU.    Here  a^aln  the  ralaa  fell  below  tha 


I  concede  to  the  Ttanesaee  Valley  Authortty  all  of  the 
pltohments  that  it  deserves,  but  I  repeat  that  the  reservoln  along 
the  Tennessee  Valley  are  primarily  for  power.  A  flood-«ontn4 
reeervoir  to  most  useful  when  it  to  empty.  A  power  reeervotr  to 
most  useful  when  it  to  full.  The  Morrto  Dam  to  located  along  the 
Clinch  River,  a  tributary  that  empties  into  the  Tnnnesanii  River 
below  KnoKvlUe.  It  was  being  filled  dining  the  month  of  January. 
It  did  help,  but  the  aggregate  of  the  help  waa  about  an  laeh  in 
redudng  the  Obio  flood  at  Cairo.  If  a  reeervoir  to  full,  as  tt  must 
be  for  power,  when  the  floods  come,  of  what  eervloe  to  It  la  a  floodt 

The  Norrto  and  Joe  Wheeler  Dams  have  been  eonstructed  atnoe 
1997.  The  river  gages  tell  the  story  of  flood  eontntl  along  the 
Tennessee  River.  At  Knoxville  In  1087  the  gi«e  was  18:  in  1887 
the  gage  was  18.    There  to  no  dam  or  reeervoir  above  KBOKVllla. 

At  Chattanooga  in  1937  the  gage  was  88  feet,  m  1887  tt  was 
82.9.    TlM  JVorrto  Dam  to  alx>ve  Chattanooga. 

At  Jbhnsonvilie.  where  the  rains  were  exoewtvc.  eoBM  80  mllaf 
from  where  the  Tennessee  empties  into  the  Ohio  at  Fadueah.  tn 
both  1927  and  1837  the  gage  was  41  feet.  Oompartoons  are  always 
odious;  it  to  espedaUy  true  when  they  are  not  apt  or  comet. 

There  was  no  flood  along  the  headwaters  of  the  Tiiiiiiaaes  River 
because  the  rains  were  weU  distributed  and  were  not  mors  tJ^M^ 
half  the  rains  that  obtained  along  the  lower  stretehea  of  the  river 
in  the  Ohio  Valley. 

The  floods  at  Cindimati  and  Louisville  were  caused  by  continu- 
ous and  excessive  rains;  itutead  of  Iwing  distributed.  It  rained  for 
days.  There  was  a  15-Inch  rainfall  at  LouisviUe.  13  tnehsa  at 
Evansville.  and  12  inches  at  Cincinnati. 

The  Tennessee  VaUey  Authortty  to  promoting  reforestation,  but 
the  reforestation  accompliBhed  to  ix>t  comparable  to  the  work  XtoMt 
to  being  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Soil  Conservation. 

Reforestation  to  being  practioed,  but  It  to  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  work  that  to  being  done  by  the  Forest  Service. 

While  the  Tenneesee  River  to  nsvigahle.  navigation  In  fact  to 
almost  unknown  on  the  river;  flood  control  to  incidental. 

There  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  costs  of  power  to  the  con- 
sumer, but  aU  of  the  credit  does  not  go  to  the  Tennonee  Valley 
Authority.  I  lieUeve  that  congressional  legislation  for  the  control 
and  regulation  of  power  utilities  and  the  disclosures  of  the  in- 
vestigations by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  have  had  much 
to  do  with  the  reduction  of  power  costs  to  the  consumer. 

There  are  three  directors  in  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authortty. 
We  hear  much  about  the  differences  among  the  directors.  Boards, 
coBunlasions,  sad  authorities  generaUy  are  faUitfea  in  admlnto- 
tratlon:  they  are  useful  for  investigation  and  tot  ntnnwrl.  but 
as  executive  agencies  they  are  ineflldent. 

If  there  are  to  be  additional  boards  for  {daaning.  for  sofl  eoa- 
servatlon.  and  for  refcreatation.  it  doea  not  foUow  that  there 
should  be  an  additional  authority  for  the  execution  of  flood- 
control  projects  now.  heretofore,  or  hereafter  adopted  by  Congraas. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  aerious  objections  f  **««»  scrap- 
ping the  Flood  Control  Acta  of  1936  and  against  the  establishment 
of  authorities  for  the  solution  of  the  proMema  arialag  out  of  the 
flood  of  1937: 

First.  The  proposed  corporations  are  Independent  agandcs;  they 
are  not  under  the  supervision  of  estaMtohed  Federal  departananta. 
The  President  has  no  time  properly  to  supervise  a  board  ratsing 
on  projects  in  aU  parta  of  the  country.  AU  requests  for  public 
fimds  should  be  submitted  to  the  same  agency.  Cabinet  OMm- 
hers  have  to  submit  their  requests  to  the  Director  of  the  Budget; 
they  can  see  their  own  department,  while  the  Directar  of  the 
Budget  considers  their  department  In  connection  with  ottMr 
departments  of  the  Government. 

Second.  The  selection  and  i^jproval  of  flood-control  projects 
would   rest   with   the  eorporatlons   rather   than   with    ~ 


Every  flood-control  project  authoriaed  has  been  approved  bv  the 
chosen  rqjresentattves  of  the  peoidc.  The  Pre^dent  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  expenditure  of  rdlef  funds,  has  been  re- 
stricted to  flood-control  and  river  and  harbor  projects  either 
approved  by  Oongreea  or  reoonunended  by  the  Chief  of  Bnglneera. 
Congress,  and  not  authorities,  representa  the  pecqile.  Oongres'v 
has  abdicated  long  enough.  It  to  time  for  deflnlte  apfopelatlona 
for  deflnlte  purpoees. 

Public  approprtatlODs  Should  be  safeguarded.    Tba  rtpreaenta 
tlvea  of  the  pei^ile  should  have  accurate  information  and  accurate 
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kaovtodf*  brfor.  definite  project,  ax*  'Vffov^A.  _  AJZSS^^-Sl 
auttiorttlM  frankly  admit  In  many  eaaea  tb»t  they  advocate  ttieae 
Mtborttlea  beeauae  the  proJecU  which  they  P««»«J«  «^^»*^ 
the  eoutlny  of  either  Congreea  or  thorough  inreetlgatlon.  we 
have  had  enough  of  lumprfum  approprlattons;  we  have  bad 
enough  of  projecta  without  prevloua  «>n«Teaeional  authortty. 

ThSd.  Ccioti^  over  navigation  la  vmt^  to  the  •uthoitlM. 
The  river,  and  harbor,  of  the  umt-^State.  from  ^J^J^^f 
have  been  Improved  by  the  Corp.  of  «nglne«s.  ^^  <^5°««' 
Tt»y  toow  eV«y  harbir  and  every  river  to  the  United  State.. 
UUform  regulation,  relating  to  bridge  cleaxanM..  n*'^*'**  "S}^ 
tm«kand  navigation  generally  obtain.  With  Mven  authorltle. 
SSt «S£t  beWven  rSu^oi..    Ttade  would  be  htodered  and 

*TSS!*«S!fS?Si  major  ocean  port,  are  limited  on  navigable 
rtvS^I  refer  to  Philadelphia.  New  O^j^in*  H«J^  ^mu  «d 
Portland.  Oieg.  If  navlgaUon  at  theee  port,  to  pdaced  ^oaatKa- 
thorltta.  then  would  cwUlnly  be  different  regulation,  from  port, 
like  Boaton.  Hew  York.  Charleeton.  and  San  »*m»<^'   .^,^  .^ 

Fourth,  under  e«totlng  law.  the  Secretary  of  Agricultxue  Md 
tKeSeovtan^  War  aubmlt  their  rtudie.  and  «irvey.  for  »ll 
SM^ttanT  xvfonautlon.  and  flood  control  to  the  ConpeM  of 
STuS^wISiruS^  the  authorltlea.  the»  department* 
would  be  rabjeetod  to  the  control  of  an  lnd«pendent  •««?cy;*,  -t 

Ptfth:  A  dtvldad  authority  la  often  wotm  than  no  auttortty  at 
•ILWe  <»nSuaUy  hear  o<  the  difference,  that  extot  between  the 
5S;cto«rttSTSne«e  Valley  Authority.  We  do  not  wMt  the 
SSJStmUe  rttuatlon  multlpUed  8  by  7  tlmea  to  flood  control  and 

**3S?1£  oSi  of  Bnglneef.  would  be  rabject  to  the  au^orlty. 
T^blU^  while  looeely  drawn  to  many  particular^  and  while  the 
tSxUoToi  levee,  to  not  mentioned  to  the  authority  billa.  ^o jecog- 
^  th«t  the  Corp.  of  ■nglneer.  are  the  bert  equipped  and  mort 
eOdent  flood-control  expert,  to  the  country;  but  the  Corpe  of 
SSSer.  1.  a  component  part  of  the  War  Department;  It  would 
benmoved  from  the  mipervlalon  of  that  Department.  The  Corp. 
oC  BEKlneeia  tfaould  zkot  be  mibject  to  any  other  ezecuUve  agency. 
muehlM.  an  Independent  agency.  It  rtiould  certainly  not  be 
mibtect  to  the  mpervtolon  at  Mven  Independent  agencie..  «  l* 
imprntlve  for  the  effldeney  of  the  CSorp.  td  Bnglneer^  toternal 
Imorovement..  and  for  the  national  defenw  of  the  country  XhaX 
theOorpa  of  Engineer,  remato  under  the  rapervlalon  of  the  War 
Deoarti^t.  and  at  the  War  Department  alone,  under  the  dlrec- 
tloo  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Preddent  of  the  United 
SUtca.  the  Commander  to  Chief  of  the  Army.  In  aU  plan,  for  the 
leorganlaatkm  of  the  Qovemmoit  It  .hould  be  underrtood  once 
•Ad  for  aU  that  flood  control  and  river  and  harbor  work  shall 
rwnato  under  the  mipervtolon  oC  the  Chief  o<  Engtoeers  and  that 
the  Corpa  of  Aigtoeer.  diall  remato  under  the  mpervtoion  of  the 
War  Department,  and  the  War  Department  alone. 

Seventh.  There  to  a  difference  between  planting  tree,  and  cultt- 
vatixc  field,  and  the  construction  of  levee,  and  the  building  ox 
daoM  Major  functlona  cannot  well  be  gnniped;  every  man  will  be 
totoreetedto  hto  particular  activity.  There  to  no  conflict  between 
pubUc  works  and  national  defenM.  The  engtoeer.  can  bert  be 
utlllaed  to  pubUc  work,  to  time  of  peace,  and  to  be  prepared 
for  war  they  ahould  alwajr.  be  under  the  mipervlslon  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.  

nJunmca 

The  advoeatea  (rf  authorlUea  concede  that  the  work.  mu.t  be 
eanetnicted  by  other  agenda.;  they  inatot  that  the  Corpa  of  Kngl- 
neer.  be  utlllaed  in  the  oonstnaction  of  flood-control  and  naviga- 
tion work.:  they  are  authorlaed  to  use  the  Porcat  and  Soil  Con- 
Mrvation  personnel  to  rach  works.  What  function  remain,  for 
the  authorltlea?  When  driven  to  the  wall,  the  advoeatea  asMrt 
that  th.  authorltlea  should  be  planning  authorltle..  We  have  had 
plitnntng  boards  and  planning  authorltle.  theee  past  4  years.  Hie 
SglHtoalMl  Valley  Committee  and  the  National  Bewurcea  Board 
have  planned:  they  have  eiplared  the  hlatory  and  the  progree.  of 
flood  'oontiol  to  thla  and  other  countrlee.  When  all  ha.  been 
.•Id  and  done,  all  board,  and  all  commlnlon.  have  not  recom- 
mended the  ooBrtruetlon  of  any  project  that  ha.  not  prevtouJy 
been  studied  and  approved  by  the  Corpa  of  Bngineera.  Moreover. 
If  the  authontlee  are  to  be  pUnnlng  agencies,  what  plan,  will  be 
•doptedt  Which  plan  will  be  decided  upon?  Which  director*, 
oon&odon.  win  control?  Bow  much  of  the  $600,000,000  author- 
iwd  to  the  authority  legtolatlon  wUl  be  turned  over  to  each  of 
the  boards?  What  will  become  of  tbe  project,  provided  for  to 
the  National  Plood  Control  Act?  WUl  they  be  retained?  When 
will  th^  be  oonatracted? 

Congren  haa  not  been  derelict  to  planning.  In  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  January  ai,  1937,  and  to  Mctlon  10  of  the  Plood 
Oontrbl  Act  of  May  15.  1938.  provlalon  wa.  made  for  the  moat 
cztenalve  waterways  studies  ever  undertalnn.  Tliese  tovestiga- 
tlona  were  made  in  accordance  with  Houm  pocument  808.  Sixty- 
ntoth  CongreM.  first  seolon.  They  are  generally  referred  to  a. 
808  doeumente.  Some  220  river,  and  their  tributaries  have  been 
toveetigated.  The  Pederal  Government  ha.  expended  more  than 
•1Z000.000  to  studle.  and  reporte.  Substantially  all  of  the  sur- 
veys have  been  reported  to  Congrea.  The  information  contained 
to  the  reporta  to  of  incalculable  value  to  the  country. 

Planning  haa  been  done.  Plana  are  available.  Ttut  board,  and 
^.^.i,ptT»t«.i«n«  that  have  studied  the  plana  have  adopted  them.  Ttw 
many  agendas,  however,  reeult  to  IneOciency.  The  danger  with 
pT«»^n«"g  to  that  too  much  of  it  to  theory.  It  to  now  time  for 
acttanTlt  to  time  for  building.  Thoae  who  planned  are  best  quali- 
fladtobolUL 
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It  Congren  to  considering  legislation  to  provide  for  more  W>- 
eral  appropriationa  for  conservation  works,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  War  Department  have  accurate  Information 
which  can  be  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  congressional 
committees  for  the  establishment  of  definite  program,  and  projecta 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  stamp  of  Congress  would  thus 
be  upon  the  projects.  The  program  would  be  fixed  in  scope:  it 
would  not  be  subject  to  the  many  uncertainties  resulting  from  an 
todeflnlte  program  where  a  large  lump  sum  to  placed  at  the  dto- 
posal  of  todependent  agencies  authorized  to  select  projects  at  will. 

T^re  to  no  coiifllct  between  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Department  of  War.  There  Is  no  conflict  between  conservation 
and  fiood-control  Improvements.  The  Corps  of  Engtoeers  have 
buUt  the  reservoirs  along  the  Muskingum  and  the  greatest  of  aU 
reservoirs  at  Fort  Peck  along  the  Missouri  River.  There  to  no  con- 
flict between  the  Forest  Service,  the  ConservaUon  Service,  and  the 
Corpe  of  Engtoeers:  both  conservation  and  fiood-contnH  works  are 
being  done.  It  to  not  proposed  to  abolish  either  the  Forest  Service 
or  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.    Why  duplicate? 

While  Congress  has  provided  in  the  Bureaus  of  Forestry  and 
Soil  Conservation  liberally  for  svirveys.  and  while  these  agencies 
are  tategrated  and  coordtoated  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agrlcult\ire.  the  work  has  Just  begtm.  Why  should  it  be 
abandoned?  Why  should  the  personnel  and  Instnmientallties  of 
these  bureau,  be  htodered  by  being  transferred  to  another 
agency? 

COM.'i'll  U  liONAUTT 

Some  thoughUess  advocates  of  authorities  allege  there  to  doubt 
about  the  constitutionality  of  legislation  for  fiood  control.  Con- 
gress has  power  to  Improve  waterways  for  navigation  and  for 
Interstate  commerce.  More  than  a  century  ago  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  that  Congress  has  fxill  power  and  authority  over 
navigable  streams.  The  term  has  been  held  to  taclude  any  river 
whlSi  may  be  made  navigable.  The  Supreme  Court  has  never 
Invalidated  a  flood-control  act.  Cases  tovolvlng  fiood-control 
measures  along  the  Mississippi  River  have  been  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  numbers  of  times  only  to  be  approved.  The  Boulder 
Dam  project  has  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  consti- 
tutional. All  authorities  who  know  believe  that  Congress  to  au- 
thorized to  provide  for  flood  control  along  the  Ohio  and  the 
Mississippi  Rivers  and  along  other  navigable  rivers  and  their  Ulbu- 
tarles.  There  to  no  occasion  for  further  disciission  of  constitu- 
tional authority.  CongresK  has  declared  that  flood  control  to  a 
national  problem  and  that  the  problem  should  be  solved  at  the 
expense  of  the  Nation.  There  Is  no  occasion  for  delay  and  cer- 
tainly there  to  no  reason  for  doubt  respecUng  the  legality  of 
flood-control  legislation. 

DOTICTTLTIXS  AND  UBERALIZATION 

But  we  are  face  to  face  with  difficulties  in  the  execution  of  the 
program  It  is  apparent  that  many  of  the  reservoirs  authorized 
to  ttie  Flood  Control  Acts  of  1936  will  not  be  constructed.  Thto 
to  especially  true  where  the  reservoirs  are  located  along  navigable 
streams  and  where  the  Interests  of  two  or  more  SUtes  are  involved. 

Flood  control  to  a  continuing  problem:  It  should  never  be  static. 
The  enormous  expendltxires  of  relief  funds  and  the  voluntary 
donations  of  more  than  $20,000,000  dollars  through  the  American 
Red  Cross  to  1937  prove  conclusively  that  there  to  a  national  and 
Federal  interest  In  major  floods.  It  shows  definitely  that  the  lessee 
m\»t  ultimately  be  borne  by  all  of  the  people.  The  soU  conserva- 
tion and  reforestation  works  are  not  sufficient  to  provide  for  the 
storage  of  waters;  for  fiood  control,  reservoirs  are  needed:  the  coun- 
try to  reservolr-mtoded.  It  to,  therefore,  evident  that  the  time  has 
now  arrived  for  a  liberalization  of  the  extotlng  rule  for  Federal  con- 
tribution to  the  coiistructlon  of  reservoirs.  It  to  evident  that 
plans  must  be  made  to  provide  for  protection  for  the  cities  and 
communities  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  Portsmouth  and  Cincinnati, 
New  Albany  and  Evansville.  Paducah  and  Loutovllle  must  be  pro- 
tected: there  should  be  increased  protection  for  the  Cairo  area; 
further  projects  must  be  authorized. 

POUCT 

Why  adopt  a  new  policy  before  the  adopted  policy  has  really  been 
tried?  What  we  need  to  not  another  policy  but  the  execution  and 
expansion  of  the  poUcy  for  which  we  have  contended  through  the 
years  and  imder  a  supervision  that  has  been  tested  by  the  greatest 
of  all  fioods.  ,        -  m^^,^ 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  is  without  a  peer  to  the  realm  of  flood 
control.  Assignments  in  the  Corps  are  much  sought  after  by  the 
graduates  of  West  Point.  The  honor  men  of  the  class  are  given  the 
privilege  of  assignment  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Postgradiiate 
work  to  done  to  the  leading  universities  of  the  United  State,  and 
other  coimtries.  The  Corps  maintains  an  exceptionally  weu- 
equipped  engineering  school:  the  members  of  the  Cwps  are  weu 
grounded:  they  are  trained  In  the  science  of  fiood  control. 

There  to  adequate  planning  of  flood-control  works.  The  dtotrtct 
engineer  to  on  the  ground:  he  Is  available  to  the  public;  he  has  an 
efficient  staff;  the  best  clvU  engineering  talent  of  the  country  to  at 
hto  command.  ^ 

Then  there  to  a  division  engineer;  he  has  in  hto  dlvtoion  a  n""^" 
ber  of  dtetrlcte.  All  projects  are  examined  by  him;  they  have  tne 
benefit  of  hto  wider  training,  hto  more  varied  experience,  and  his 
more  extended  observation.  . 

The  report  of  the  district  engineer  and  the  reviewing  report  an 
the  division  engineer  are  then  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Engineers 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  composed  of  the  most  capable  engineers  in 
the  Corps.  They  are  familiar  not  only  with  the  projecte  of  the  dto- 
trlct,  not  only  with  the  problems  of  the  division,  but  with  the 


ptujects  and  problema  of  the  Natkm.  The  Board  carefully  revlewa 
all  reporte  and  examinee  all  plans  and  projects. 

The  program  to  finally  submitted  to  the  Chief  of  Engtoeers.  He  to 
tbt  executive  with  ftoal  determination;  he  to  tratoed  to  planning 
mnA  to  execution.  It  to  not  a  question  of  the  size  of  the  organlaa- 
tion.  but  it  to  a  questicm  of  the  efficiency  of  the  organization. 

The  Corpe  of  Engtoeers  has  been  tested  by  experience;  it  has 
been  Improved  with  the  growth  uid  expansion  of  the  country: 
it  to  adeqtiate;  It  to  honest;  wimd  engineiering  obtotos;  economic 
19  given  their  rightful  place:  the  country  and  the  pec^tle  are 
given  consideration;  the  taxpayers  are  kept  in  mind. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  other  agencies,  the  Corps  of  Engtoeers 
hu  an  enviable  record;  there  has  been  no  tatot  or  htot  of  fraud 
or  corruption  in  all  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  ex- 
pended under  the  supervtoion  of  the  Chief  of  Engtoeers. 

Our  country  has  tocreased  to  population  and  in  territory.  George 
Washington  was  President  and  there  were  but  S.OOOXMO  inhabltanta. 
prankUn  D.  Roosevelt  to  President  and  today  with  a  widely  ex- 
tended area  our  population  to  130.000.000.  Who  would  advocate 
three  Presidente?  A  single  executive  obtains  to  all  government, 
and  to  all  efficient  organizations. 

The  greatest  satltf  action  that  come,  to  thOM  engaged  to  the 
wrvlce  of  their  country  to  duty  well  performed  and  responsibility 
well  discharged.  I  recall  the  opposition  to  the  plan  of  the  Chief 
of  Engtoeers  following  the  great  fiood  of  1027.  If  the  achievement 
of  one  great  planning  and  executing  fiood-control  executive  stands 
out  above  another,  to  to  that  the  Mlastsslppl  Plood  Control  Act  of 
19^,  championed  by  the  late  and  lamented  Oen.  Edgar  jMlwto, 
while  xx>t  perfect,  to  fundamentally  sound  and  Justified.  With 
all  of  the  friends  of  fiood  control,  I  gladly  pay  tribute  to  the  name 
and  to  the  memory  of  MaJ.  Oen.  Edgar  Jadwln.  Chief  of  Engmeers. 
to  charge  of  the  formulation  and  execution  of  the  plans  of  flood 
control  from  Cairo  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  the  time  of  the  initia- 
tion of  the  greatest  flood -control  project  ever  adopted  by  any  gov- 
ernment to  the  hTunan  history. 

I  like  to  think  of  Gen.  H.  B.  Peigxxson.  President  of  the  Mtod»- 
sippi  River  Commission,  not  only  as  a  capable  executive  and  ac- 
compllshtkl  engineer,  but  I  regard  him  as  the  greatest  philosopher 
among  the  engineers  of  my  acqtiatotence.  He  thinks;  he  is  willing 
to  try:  he  dellghte  in  expertmente.  He  has  utilised  the  bat 
equipped  flood-contn^  laboratory  to  existence  today — the  Inland 
Waterway  Stetion.  establtohed  at  Vlcksburg,  Miss.,  under  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1928 — to  the  execution  of  the  Mississippi  flood- 
control  project;  he  to  reqnnslble  for  a  complete  reversal  among 
great  engineers  reelecting  the  theory  and  practice  ot  cut-offs  and 
diversions.  In  the  great  flood  of  1937  the  fame  of  Gen.  H.  B. 
Ferguson  looms  large  as  the  great  benefactor  of  the  lower  Mto- 
sissippi  Valley. 

It  takes  not  only  adequate  plans  but  efllcient  Kupervlsl(»i  and 
flrm  execution  to  succeed.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  has  advanced 
through  the  various  branches  of  the  engineering  service.  He  has 
grown  up  with  the  progress  of  flood  control  to  the  lower  Mto- 
slsslppl  Valley.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  was  equal  to  the  task  of 
1937;  he  announced  that  no  expenditure  would  be  spared  to 
protect  the  lower  valley,  and,  to  common  with  all  of  the  people  of 
the  Nation,  the  people  at  the  Mississippi  Valley  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Gen.  Edward  M.  Maikham,  Chief  of  Engineers,  tor  hto 
successftil  flood-control  campaign  that  resulted  to  the  greatest 
flood  that  ever  came  out  of  the  Ohio  being  safely  carried  from 
Cairo  to  the  Gulf  at  Mexico. 


The  administration  now  to  power  to  responsible  for  the  flrat 
national  fiood-control  program  ever  adopted.  Both  the  admtols- 
tratlon  and  the  countoy  have  been  most  generous  to  the  1937 
flood;  the  American  Red  Qroas  haa  been  responsive;  more  assist- 
ance has  been  rendered  by  the  Government  and  by  governmental 
agencies  than  to  any  previous  flood  to  history.  The  Immediate 
proldem  was  rescue;  rehabilitation  followed. 

The  frlenda  of  flood  control  to  Oongreaa  have  not  been  Hfle. 
I  have  already  todlcated  the  program  for  1937;  the  remedy  to 
apparent.  As  soon  as  it  was  evident  that  the  flood  would  pass  to 
the  Gulf  between  the  levees,  the  Flood  Control  Committee  of  the 
House  of  ReprewntaUves  adopted  a  reeolutlon.  as  authorlaed  by 
law,  calling  upon  the  Chief  at  Engtoeers  to  review  previous  reporte 
for  rcwrvolr.  and  other  flood-control  works  along  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Valleya  to  the  light  of  the  flood  of  1937  and  to  submit 
projecte  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  damages  resulting,  and  to 
provide  for  protection  to  the  cities  and  communities  of  the  Ohio 
valley.  He  was  requested  to  submit  recommendations  for  addi- 
tional projecte  to  prevent  a  recurrence  at  the  1937  and  previous 
record  floods,  with  hto  recommendations  for  modifications  of  the 
existing  acts  of  1936  made  necessary  to  the  light  of  the  1937  flood. 
Date  are  being  collected,  plans  are  being  made,  and  hearings  will 
be  promptly  ccmducted  as  soon  as  the  report  haa  been  aubmltted 
by  the  Chief  of  Engineer.. 

The  Mage  at  Cairo  was  greater  than  any  previous  flood:  the 
gages  from  Cairo  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River  were  the 
highest  ev«r  recorded.  The  cut-offs  to  the  Greenville  bends  re- 
milted  to  reduced  gage,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River 
and  Vlcksburg.  but  the  gage  at  Natchez,  below  the  cut-offs,  was 
higher  than  any  prevlotis  stage. 

The  New  Madrid  floodway  saved  Cairo;  the  Bonnet  Cane  flood- 
way  protected  the  city  of  New  Oiiean.. 

There  wa.  no  flood  in  the  upper  MinlHippi.  along  the  Missouri, 
or  along  the  Arkanns  River.  If  the  flood  out  of  the  Ohio  had 
been  accompanied  by  floods  above  Cairo  from  the  Mlastsslppi  or 
by  a  flood  ^vtg  the  Arkansas,  anothn  pLctur.  would  have  been 


presented  between  Arkansaa  City  and  New  Orleana.  n 
had  beat  constructed  along  the  White  and  Arkanaaa  Rlvara.  there 
would  have  been  no  material  reduction  in  flood  belghte  along  the 
MtoalMippl  River  to  1987.  With  or  without  reservolra,  if  there 
had  been  a  major  flood  along  the  Arkansas  Rlvar  to  1887.  the 
Boeuf  or  Budora  floodway  would  have  been  utiliasd. 

The  wisdom  of  the  Chief  of  Engineer,  to  hto  repeated  iteta- 
mente  that  the  Boeuf  or  Budora  floodway  to  w— ntlsl  ha.  been 
vindicated.  Hto  repeated  recommendationa  Uutt  reservoir,  along 
the  Arkansaa  and  the  White  ahould  be  constructed  and  regarded 
only  as  additional  fact<M.  of  safety  have  been  Justlflad.  The 
adopted  project  to  fundamentally  sound. 

The  gage  between  Arkansas  City  and  Vlckabusf  wa.  aubatan- 
tlaUy  the  gage  of  1939.  The  great  flood  to  that  Mctloa  of  ttaa 
river  may  be  to  the  near  future. 

In  the  light  ot  the  flood  of  1937.  the  wcurlty  of  the  lower  Mla- 
tf  sstppl  Valley  depends  upon  the  prompt  completion  of  the  Budora 
floodway,  which  has  been  substituted  for  the  Boeuf  floodway.  and 
the  immediate  construction  of  the  Morganaa  floodway  and  the 
Morgan  City  floodway. 

Previous  conclusions  are  confirmed:  deflnlte  provision  must  be 
made  for  the  diversion  of  at  least  a  million  cubic  feet  at  or  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River. 

The  levees  between  Cairo  and  the  mouth  of  the  Arkanaaa  River 
had  as  much  vrater  as  they  could  stand;  the  freeboard  waa  acaroriy 
sufficient:  there  might  have  been  more  watw  in  the  i4>par  Mtoaia- 
aippi.  to  the  Mlsaourl.  and  in  the  Arltanaaa  Rivers.  It  to  reason- 
able to  plan  for  a  larger  flood  from  the  upper  Mtostoslppl.  and 
plans  must  be  made  for  Missouri  and  Arkansaa  floods. 

Existing  levee  belghte  between  Cairo  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas  River  should  be  increased;  existing  grades  south  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas  River  should  be  corrected  as  a  result  of 
the  cut-offs:  the  outlet  at  Morgan  City  ahould  be  immediately 
begun:  the  reservoirs  along  the  St.  Prancto  and  Taaoo  Rivera, 
close  to  the  alluvial  valley,  should  be  speedily  oonstructad;  the 
Budora  and  the  Atchafalaya  floodways.  inseparably  linked,  should 
be  promptly  completed.  I  recall  the  opposition  of  dttaens  to 
flooding  the  New  Madrid  floodway.  I  am  reminded  that  the  Bonne 
Carre  q>Ulway  was  operated  satisfactorily  and  without  oppoaltioa. 
I  believe  that  the  public  toterest  would  be  promoted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment acquiring  the  landa  to  fee  for  both  the  Budora  and 
Atchafalaya  floodwaya.  I  further  believe,  in  the  light  of  the  ex- 
periences to  the  New  Madrid  floodway  in  1937.  that  there  ahould 
be  an  automatic  divaraion.  with  thu  human  element  *'««"'»****^ 
to  both  the  Eiadora  and  Morganaa  floodways. 

The  Budora  and  Morganaa  floodwiys.  under  the  act  of  iflM, 
are  similar.  If  there  to  to  be  a  bank-full  dlverslan  at  Morganaa, 
a  comparable  diversion  should  be  mad«>  at  Budora.  Tbe  awsllesi 
area  of  landa  to  both  Arkansas  and  l^ouUiana  wouM  thus  b.  tekea 
for  the  diverdona. 

All  engtoeer.  agree  that  the  moat  effaeCl/s  rMWotr.  for  flood 
control  along  the  lower  Mtortsalppl  Bivar  can  be  eenatructad  nsar 
the  alluvial  vaUey  along  the  ArkaiMaa  and  the  White  Rivera.  It 
may  be  impracticable  to  construct  all  of  the  propoosd  raaarvotra, 
but  additional  reservoirs  along  theee  rivers  should  be  provided. 
The  iNTOgram  ahould  be  extended  to  provide  for  rsaaonable 
control  reeervoirs  along  the  Arkansas  and  the  White  Rivers. 

Moreover,  it  to  evident  that  there  diould  be  additional 
not  only  along  the  Arkanaaa  and  White  Rivera,  not  only  along  the 
Ohio  and  ita  trtbutarlea.  but  along  other  tributarlea  of  the  Mlasls- 
dppl  River.  The  program  to  to  make  the  Pood  Oontrol  Aeta  of 
1936  responsive  to  avert  new  dangers  devdoped  by  the  flood  of  1887. 
There  to  a  crystalllaed  public  wntiment  for  the  utlllaatkm  of 
reeervoirs  to  the  oontrol  of  fiooda.  Local  totareato  hava  heretofore 
constructed  leveea  without  Psderal  aid  and  have  heretofore  fur- 
nished rights-of-way  for  the  construction  of  levws  with  Pederal  aid. 
but  on  aooount  of  the  Inherent  problema,  espedaUy  along  navt- 
gabto  streams  and  their  tributarlea,  reeervoirs  have  not-been  gener- 
ally constructed  as  flood-oontrol  worka.  Tliere  to  a  '«*«"»»v1  that 
rsMrvoirs,  where  effective  for  flood  oontrol.  especially  along  the 
tributaries  of  navigable  rtvera,  or  to  areaa  now  ocmtrtbuttog  to 
flood-control  protection  along  the  Miastodppi  River,  should  be  con- 
structed at  Pederal  eiqiwnae. 

Stoce  the  great  flood  of  1927  I  have  advocated  flood  oontrol  at 
national  exftenae  along  the  Mladsalppl  River  and  tta  prindpal 
tributaries.  Some  areas  are  able  to  contribute,  others  are  not. 
The  expenditures  of  the  Government  will  be  promoted  by  con- 
struction at  Pederal  expense.  A  chato  to  no  stronger  than  ito 
weakest  link.  If  one  dtotrict  or  ozw  area  to  imable  to  eontrtbute 
it  means  that  the  expenditures  for  the  protection  of  othor  area. 
are  endangered. 

The  propoeed  authorities  contemplate  the  consftruetkm  of  ree- 
ervoirs at  Pederal  expenae.  The  immedtote  program  ahould  em- 
brace and  capitallas  thla,  the  bert  feature  of  the  flood-control 
authorities. 

I  call  upon  the  friends  of  flood  control  to  unite  and  to  cooper- 
ate. I  call  upon  the  local  intereste  to  do  their  part.  Tbe  people 
and  the  property  protected  toast  have  a  share  to  the  protection; 
public  expendlturea  must  be  protected:  only  aound  projecte  should 
be  promoted.  I  advocate  a  complete  assumption  by  the  ftderal 
Government  of  the  coKta  ot  reeerroir  construction  along  navigable 
rivers  and  aUmg  the  tributarlea  of  navigable  rivers,  espwrlally 
those  that  affect  two  or  more  State,  and  to  area,  where  property 
to  now  contributing  to  flood  protection  that  they  do  not  raodve. 
There  must  be  local  works,  including  levees  and  river  waUs, 
to  protect  dtles  like  Cincinnati.  BvanavUle.  LoulavtUa. 
ducah.  Reservoirs  on  the  trlbatartaa  of  the  Ohio  will 
theee  dtlea  the  protection  tlifey  need,  nor  will  they  give 
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to  Other  nranlctoalltle*  and  communities  In  the  Ohio  VnUtj.  The 
flood  at  1W7  coreted  but  29  percent  of  the  lower  Ohio  Valley; 
the  flood  waa  below  the  propoeed  reeenrolra. 

It  te  dUBcult  to  say  how  much  money  will  be  authorteed  ror 
expenditure  for  flood  protection.  I.  therefore,  urge  that  priority 
be^ren.  by  local  proteeUon.  to  the  areas  that  were  the  greatest 
■uflnen  In  the  floods  of  1937  and  previous  floods  and  that  these 
be  supplemented  by  reservoirs.  Moreover.  I  urge  that  reservoirs. 
JJluSfc^flood  ^trol  and  doee  to  the  alluvial  valley,  have 

mlor  consideration.  ^  ^.       .    *    ««« 

I  beUeve  that  the  best  way  to  promote  cooperation  Is  to  pro- 
vlds  ta  t^  program  of  1937  for  a  Uberalteatlon  of  the  Federal 
contribution  to  reservoir  construction,  and  the  complete  assump- 
tion of  the  costs  of  reservoirs  by  the  Oovemment.  There  may  be 
Instances  where  reservoirs  should  be  constructed  for  both  power 
and  flood  control,  but  these  reservoirs  will  be  exceedingly  ex- 
oenstve-  there  must  be  the  demand  for  power.  In  such  cases 
mrtslon  can  be  made  for  flood  control  with  expansion  for  power 
to  the  future.  If  the  Department  of  the  Interior  can  dispose 
of  power  at  Boulder  Dam.  surely  the  War  Department  can  dls- 
poMof  power  that  can  be  generated  In  reservoirs  as  an  Incident  to 

'^TbelSector  of  the  Budget,  prior  to  the  flood  of  1937.  recom- 
mended for  the  next  fiscal  year  for  expenditure  under  the  two 
^kcontrol  acts  of  1938  aoproxlmately  ^•MMO'OOO-  7^'«  ^ 
need  for  emergency  work.  The  recommendations  of  the  Budget 
fOTboth  the  lower  Mississippi  River  and  for  the  National  Flood 
Control  Act  should  be  doubled. 

The  flood  damages  of  the  past  35  years  must  not  occur  again; 
ten  million  or  more  have  been  made  homeless;  ten  thousand  or 
niore  have  died,  property  losses  aggregating  from  one  and  a  half 
to  two  billion  dollars  have  occurred;  additional  losses  from  soU 
froslon  and  soU  wastage  aggregate  bUUons  more. 

Public  works  obtain  In  all  progressive  coimtrles.  I  know  of  no 
more  beneficial  improvements  than  those  for  flood  control.  Man 
cannot  control  the  elements  but  he  can  utlllae  them;  floods  cannot 
be  pr«vented  but  they  can  be  controlled.  .w     «  ,* 

T^e  Sim  Is  the  great  engine,  pumping  waters  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  these  waters  are  deposited  by  the  winds  as  rain 
or  snow  in  the  vaUeys  or  along  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  The  waters  In  rills  and  creeks.  In  little  streams  and  big 
streams.  In  little  rivers  and  big  rivers,  from  the  Alleghenlea  to 
the  Rockies,  find  their  way  Into  the  Mississippi  River,  the  Father 
of  Waters,  and  thence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  whence  they  came. 
The  cycle  never  ends:  if  It  fal!s.  men  die;  If  It  functions,  men  live. 
People,  land,  and  water  must  dwdl  together.  Men  must  conquer 
and  not  yield  to  the  forces  of  nature. 

The  United  States  Is  the  world's  moot  modem  and  the  worlds 
wealthiest  nation.  Natural  resources  have  been  developed  to 
serve  the  needs  of  man;  the  lightning  has  been  chained;  the  tides 
hav«  been  harnessed:  the  mountains  have  been  tunneled:  the  At- 
lantle  and  Pacific  Oceans  have  been  Joined.  The  hour  has  now 
struck  for  national  control  of  floods.  Homes  mtist  no  longer  be 
wreaced.  factories  must  no  longer  1m  destroyed,  farms  m\ut  no 
longer  be  wasted,  and  dtles  must  no  longer  be  devastated. 

'nie  program  was  started  by  the  Mississippi  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1938;  It  was  esCabUshed  xmder  the  supervision  of  the  Chief  of 
Xnglneers  by  the  acts  of  1938.  It  should  not  only  be  enlarged  and 
extended  In  the  light  of  the  flood  of  1937  but  It  should  be  amended 
to  provide  for  the  construction  of  reservoirs  at  Federal  expense  and 
to  eliminate  local  contribution  for  projects  that  are  not  practicable 
of  eaecutlon  with  the  local  contributltm  required  by  the  acts  of 

S998. 

The  program  can  best  be  accomplished  by  Inereasing  the  appro- 
Miatlons  for  flood  control  along  the  Mlsalaslppl  River  to  840.000.- 
800  and  by  Increasing  the  approfurlatlons  for  flood  control  m  the 
Iiatlonal  Flood  Control  Act  to  880,000.000  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
by  »»«^M*wr  tho  ^pivcffflatlans  immediately  available  and  by  the 
enlargement  and  expiuislon  oi  the  flood-eontrol  acts  of  1938  to 
ptovlde  for  projects  to  contnH  the  1837  and  previous  record 
floods  IB  all  parts  of  the  Republic. 

Reorganizatioii  of  the  Federal  Judiciary 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  ALLEN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  16, 1937 

Ur.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Ux.  Speaker,  honest  and 
Intelligent  criticism  has  Icmg  been  one  of  the  bulwarks  of 
oux^RepubUc,  bat  rabble  rousing  has  never  served  a  worthy 
purpose,  llie  Ubekms  charge  of  dictatorship  has  been  made 
off  and  on  dorlDg  the  past  4  years  by  these  same  rabble 
xousera.  It  la  made  again  In  connectHm  with  the  President's 
Bapnm0  Oaaxi  propoaaL  I  am  confident  that  if  the  Amer- 
ican peo^  eie  pfvaentod  with  the  troe  facts  of  the  matter 
tn  a  dear  manner,  they  will  reach  the  cooect  conehisimi. 


as  they  did  in  November.  That  conclusion  will  be  that  while 
the  President's  proposal  does  not  go  far  enough,  It  is  not  an 
attempt  to  acquire  dictatorial  powers  for  himself,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  aimed  to  free  the  American  people  from 
Judicial  despotism  or  the  dictatorship  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

THK   STTPaZMS   COUBT.   AlCZN 

Pot  a  long  time  the  Supreme  Court  has  hidden  behind  a 
mythical  cloak  of  pseudo  sanctity.  Its  legal  jargon  and 
cryptic  language  has  enhanced  this  Illusion,  and  made  It 
difBcult  for  the  laymen  to  comprehend  what  was  actually 
taking  place  behind  those  marble  walls.  The  myth  of 
sanctity  has  often  been  used,  and  Is  now  being  used,  by  the 
enemies  of  democracy  to  deliberately  confuse  the  issue  and 
throw  a  false  light  on  the  President's  proposal. 

In  his  message  sent  to  Congress  on  December  3.  1908,  referring 
to  criticism  of  Judicial  decisions.  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
said:  "The  Instinct  of  the  American  people  as  a  whole  Is  sound 
In  this  matter.  They  will  not  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that  any 
public  servant  is  to  be  above  all  criticism.  If  the  best  citizens, 
those  meet  competent  to  express  their  Judgment  In  such  matters, 
and  above  aU  those  belonging  to  the  great  and  honorable  profes- 
sion of  the  bar.  so  profoundly  Influential  In  American  life,  take 
the  position  that  there  shall  bo  no  criticism  of  a  Judge  under  any 
circumstances,  their  view  wUl  not  be  accepted  by  the  American 
people  as  a  whole." 

THX  LEWIKSON  IDEA 

The  foregoing  quotation  appears  in  a  book  entitled  "Limit- 
ing Judicial  Review",  by  Joseph  L.  Lewinson,  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Bar.  The  issue  referred  to  by  Mr.  Lewinson  is 
whether  or  not  Congress  should  limit  the  Court's  power  to 
declare  acts  of  Congress  unconstitutional  and  otherwise  curb 
the  Court's  Jurisdiction.  In  this  book  Mr.  Lewinson  shows, 
by  an  abundance  of  authority,  that  Congress  has  the  power 
to  do  this  under  the  second  paragraph  of  section  2,  article 
in  of  the  Constitution,  which  reads  as  follows: 

In  aU  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and 
consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State  shaU  be  party,  the  Supreme 
CJourt  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction.  In  aU  the  other  cases  be- 
fore mentioned  the  Supreme  Covirt  shall  have  appeUato  Jxirisdic- 
tlon,  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  excepUons  and  \inder  such 
regulations  as  the  Congress  shaU  make. 

Mr.  Lewinson's  proposals  include: 

It  Is  accordingly  suggested  that  the  agenda  on  Judicial  review 
should  Include  the  following  topics: 

1.  Preservation  of  Judicial  review  of  State  laws  Impinging  upon 
Federal  relations.  ^      ^^  ^        * 

2  Revision  of  Judicial  review  imder  the  fourteenth  amendment, 
so  that  It  will  not  extend  to  social  legislation  or  legislation  dele- 
gating authority  to  execuUve  agencies  to  amplify  statutes  by  regu- 

3  Limitation  of  Judicial  review  of  aU  national  laws,  by  providing 
that  If  an  act  of  Congress  is  declared  xmconstltutlonal.  Its  re- 
enactment  shall  be  final,  the  decision  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

This  sUto  of  the  authorities  Jxistlfles  including  on  the  legis- 
lative calendar  proposals  as  follows: 

1.  To  make  the  Government  a  party  In  all  cases  Involving  tne 
constitutionality  of  acts  of  Congress,  and  to  strip  a  single  district 
Judge  of  Jurisdiction  to  declare  any  act  of  Congress  unconstltu- 

tlonaL  «_^_ 

a.  TO  transfer  the  review  of  facts  In  constitutional  cases  frOTa 
the  Supreme  Court  to  a  newly  constituted  administrative  court, 
and  make  the  findings  of  the  latter  conclusive. 

3  TO  provide  that  no  act  of  Congress  can  be  declared  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  Supreme  Coxirt  under  Its  appeUato  Jurisdiction, 
except  with  the  concurrence  of  at  least  seven  members  of  the 
Court. 

I  do  not  intend  at  this  time  to  sponsor  Mr.  Lewinson's  pro- 
posals. I  merely  want  to  review  parts  of  his  book  because  it 
throws  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  President's  proposal  and 
points  out  many  of  the  flagrant  abuses  of  the  Judicial  power 
which  the  President  is  trying  to  remedy. 

mt  THIS  COKMXB  WX   HAVS  JOHN  MAXSHAIX 

Mr.  Lewinson  shows  how  the  Court,  without  authority 
from  the  ConsUtution,  took  upon  Itself  the  power  to  declare 
acts  of  Congress  unconstitutional.  At  first,  the  Court  used 
this  self-imposed  power  only  in  cases  where  the  terms  of 
the  law  in  question  were  literally  at  variance  with  the  words 
of  the  Constitution.  Soon  this  limited  scope  was  abandoned 
and  the  Court  began  to  curtaU  the  legislative  power  of 
Congress  by  reading  hito  the  Constitution  the  opinions  of 
tha  Justices.    The  danger  latent  in  these  constructive  Ihnl' 
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tations— having  their  "source  •  •  •  in  some  impalpable 
essence,  the  si^t  of  the  Constitution  or  the  philost^hy  of 
government  favored  by  the  fathers"— is  clearly  indicated  by 
the  Court's  own  words,  showing  that  they  can  be  imposed 
as  easily  upon  the  people's  power  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion as  on  the  power  of  the  Congress  to  pass  laws. 

MAK8HALL  WINS  nXBT  XOOND 

It  was  in  BCarbury  against  Madison,  decided  in  1803,  that 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  gave  the  Court  the  power  to  declare 
acts  of  Congress  unconstitutional.    Mr.  Iiewins<Hi  states: 

Briefly.  MarahalTs  argument  ran  as  follows:  The  Constitution  to 
the  aupreme  law  of  the  land;  the  Judges  are  sworn  to  observe 
It;  when  a  statute  comes  before  a  court  for  enforcement,  if,  upon 
a  comparison  of  the  two  writings,  the  statute  Is  found  to  conflict 
with  "the  Constitution",  the  Judges  cannot  consistently  with 
their  oaths  give  ^eet  to  the  statute. 

In  this  case  the  act  which  was  before  the  Court  conferred 
original  jurisdiction  in  mandate  on  the  Supreme  Court.  This 
statute  was  obviously  in  conflict  with  section  2  of  article  in 
of  the  Constitution,  which  conferred  original  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  Supreme  Court  only  in  "cases  affecting  ambassa- 
dors, other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a 
State  shall  be  a  party."  The  Constitution  was  Uierefore 
expressly  contrary  to  the  act. 

Marshall  established  the  rule  that  an  act  was  unconstitu- 
tional when  its  terms  were  litendly  at  variance  with  the 
words  of  the  Constitution.  Had  the  Court  applied  this  test 
in  all  cases,  no  one  would  ever  have  complained.  Many  good 
people  today  are  under  the  misapprehension  that  that  is  as 
far  as  the  Court  goes.  Unfortunately,  however,  that  is  not 
the  case. 

To  iQustrate  how  the  Court  reads  into  the  Constitution  its 
own  opinions,  Mr.  Lewinson  dtes  the  S-to-4  decision  invali- 
dating the  first  child-labor  law,  which  prohibited  shipping 
in  interstate  commerce  goods  produced  by  child  labor.  Sec- 
tion 8  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution  authorizes  Congress  "to 
regulate  commerce  •  •  •  among  the  several  States." 
Moreover,  the  Court  had  previously  held  that  Congress  could 
close  the  channds  of  Interstate  commerce  to  lotteries,  ob- 
scene literature,  diseased  cattle  or  persons,  and  impure  foods 
or  drugs. 

vouncB  aaiscs  rrs  wlt  bmmb 
Mr.  Lewinson  observes: 

Again.  It  Is  one  thing  to  disregard  a  national  law  obviously  in 
conflict  with  the  plain  language  of  the  Constitution  (e.  g..  a  law 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  of  religion),  another  to  ov«turn  con- 
gressional legislation  challenged  as  subvMslve  of  Federal  relations 
(e.  g..  Civil  Bights  Acts),  and  quite  another  to  impose  a  Judicial 
veto  on  an  act  of  Congress  because  It  Is  regarded  by  the  oourta  as 
"against  common  right  or  reason"  (e.  g..  District  of  Columbia 
minimum-wage  law).  The  first  involves  qxieetlons  which  are  only 
quasl-politicaL  And  the  last  clearly  involves  queatlons  which  ara 
altogether  political. 

A  great  deal  of  consideration  has  been  givm  to  the  question 
oi  curing  the  abuses  of  judicial  review.  Justice  Clark  advo- 
cated that  the  Supreme  Court  meet  the  situation  by  a  self- 
imposed  rule  requtrlng  the  concurrence  of  seven  judges  to 
upset  national  legislation.  Senator  Bobah  introduced  a  bill 
in  the  Senate  in  1933  providing  that  no  act  of  Congress 
should  be  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  C<»irt 
under  its  appellate  jurisdiction  except  with  the  concurrence 
of  "at  least  seven  monbers  of  the  Court."  Marshall  suggested 
that  if  an  act  were  repassed  by  Congress  after  an  adverse 
decision  the  act  should  stand. 

HAICILTOW  «0  SSBBT 

The  President  proposes  to  give  the  Justices  over  70  years  of 
age  additional  asi^stanoe  by  appointing  new  and  younger 
men.  Compare  this,  if  you  please,  to  Hamilton's  views  that 
the  abuse  of  judicial  review  should  be  cared  for  by  impeach- 
ment! 

The  first  diapter  of  BA*.  Lewinson's  bo<dc  reveals  some 
amaring  information  regarding  the  abuses  ot  our  present 
system  of  judicial  review. 

It  is  an  expos6  of  the  dictatorial  powers  exercised  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

For  this  reason,  and  because  it  amtains  a  dear  and  con- 
cise review  of  the  recent  New  Deal  decision.  I  shaB  close  my 
renmrks  with  an  excerpt  from  this  chapter.  I  recommend 
to  your  eopedal  conaideratiop  the  dangers  latest  In  the  use 


of  constructive  limitations  in  reviewing  amendments  adopted 
by  the  people. 

-So  the  Judiciary  is  actually,  after  a  war  of  33  months'  dnrmttaa. 
to  decide  whether  the  Government  has  the  legal  capacity  to  esert 
these  war  powers."  wrote  Richard  Henry  Dana,  after  hta  bmUant 
argument  In  the  Prlae  cases.  "Contemplate,  ray  dear  sir."  be  oon- 
tinued  In  his  letter  to  Charles  n«Dcto  Adams,  "the  possibility  of 
the  Supmne  Court  decl«Ung  that  thi»  btodukte  to  Illegal." 

When  the  decision  came  down,  with  the  favorable  vote*  of  tbo 
three  new  Judges  appointed  by  Uneoln.  the  OoTemment  was  aWo 
to  mustM*  but  a  bare  majority  in  favor  of  the  oonsUtuttonaUtT  o( 
the  blockade. 

When  3  yean  ago  the  Supreme  Court  toy  a  vote  otf  •  to  «  only 
partially  upheld  the  Oovemment  in  the  Oold  Clause  rasra.  and 
then  struck  down,  in  rapid  saooesslon.  the  RaUroad  netlTMaaut 
Act.  N.  &.  A.,  the  Varmers'  Moratorium  Act.  A.  A.  A.,  the  GuMy 
Coal  Act.  the  Municipal  Bankruptcy  Act.  and  the  New  York  Blnl- 
miim-wage  law,  many  thoughtful  persons,  lawyers  and  laymen 
alike,  were  troubled  with  misgivings  similar  to  those  whlclft 
ororeneed  Dana  tn  the  qprlng  of  1863. 


IS  A  mcB  atoaT 
The  New  York  minimum-wage  ease,  while  less  ■»g«t«vp^nt  *t»n 

the  other  cases,  more  dearty  brlngi  home  the  natuiv  at  tha 
Judicial  process. 

Most  of  the  Federal  statutes  set  aside  wera  baaed  oa  highly 
controversial  economic  theories.  Indeed,  much  of  the  New  Deal 
legislation  has  been  In  the  maelatroas  at  paitiaan  politics.  On  tho 
other  hand,  there  Is  almost  as  little  dllTerence  of  opinion  about 
the  policy  of  the  Lindbergh  kidnaping  law.  The  New  York  law 
had  been  on  the  books  for  over  a  decade.  There  are  similar  law* 
In  most  Industrial  States  and  foreign  countries.  The  theoriea 
back  of  the  legislation  have  been  widely  accepted  for  a  generation. 
Yet  the  Supreme  Court  held  the  New  York  law  osiOKistltutioBal 
by  a  vote  of  6  to  4. 

The  decision  was  made  oa  the  authority  of  the  preoodmt  In 
the  District  of  Colimibla  minimum-wage  case,  '*^^ntH  IS  ytan 
earlier  by  a  bare  majority. 

The  sequence  of  event*  that  brought  about  that  pracedent 
shows  the  effect  of  the  accident  of  personnel.  Had  Justloe  Clarke 
not  chosen  to  resign  upon  reaching  the  age  of  06  (which  in  turn 
chanced  to  be  S  months  before  the  decision  in  the  Dtatrlet  «( 
Columbia  case) .  Justice  Suthertand  would  not  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Court  at  the  time:  and  Justice  Clarke  would  undoubt- 
edly have  voted  in  favor  of  the  law,  as  he  had  voted  in  favor  of 
a  similar  Oregon  law  a  short  time  before. 

At  the  thne  the  District  of  Coliuabla  case  was  decided,  8S  State 
and  Bsdnal  Supreme  Court  Judges  (including  Justice  Clarke)  had 
voted  "yes"  on  the  minimum-wage  lasxw.  and  only  10  had  voted 
"na"  But  5  of  the  negaUve  10  chanced  to  be  on  the  Bupcemo 
Court  at  one  time. 

So.  It  appears  that  the  Judges  can,  and  sometimes  do.  subetl- 
tute  their  personal  (pinions  on  social  policy  for  the 
tlon  of  State  legislatures. 


The  other  recent  cases  show  how  »*«*«Tr~nl  leglalstioo  auy  be 
subordinated  to  Judicial  phUosc^y. 

Of  them  the  most  ominous  is  the  A.  A.  A.  decision. 

Congress  Is  expressly  empowered  toy  the  Oonstttutton  to  levy 
texes  to  provide  for  the  "general  welfare  of  the  United  Stataa." 
But  the  tenth  amendment  provides:  "The  powers  not  riciliiratad 
to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  ^  It 
to  the  Stotes,  are  reserved  to  the  States,  respectively,  or  to  tbe 
people."  In  the  A.  A.  A.  case  the  majority  wynceded  that  "the 
power  of  Congress  to  authorise  expenditure  of  public  mooeya 
for  public  puiposes  is  not  limited  by  the  direct  grants  of  Iwlsla- 
tlve  power  found  In  the  Constitution."  (e.  g.,  to  regulate  com- 
merce, to  declare  war,  to  build  post  cOoea  and  post  roads).  The 
majority,  nevertheless,  reasoned  (powers  not  granted  are  prohib- 
ited) :  None  to  regulate  agricultxire  U  given,  and.  therefore,  lc«l»- 
latlon  by  Congress  for  that  piupose  Is  forbidden."  By  this  rea- 
soning a  power  expressly  delegated  to  Congress  has  been  limited 
by  "some  Invisible  radiation  from  the  general  terms  of  tlie  tenth 
amendment";  and  the  word  "expressly"  baa  been  added  to  the 
tenth  amendment.  The  tenth  amendment  must  now  be  reed: 
"The  powers  not  expressly  delegated  to  the  United  Stotea.  ete." 
And  the  express  powers  of  Con^ras  must  be  regarded  as  w»«««td 
by  the  powers  raaerved  to  the  States.  BOnoe  the  majority  con- 
cluded that  the  spending  power  of  Congress  <■*«"«*  h*  used  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  in  insfsnces  where  the  States  have 
power  to  legislate  on  the  subject. 

The  States  were,  of  course,  powerless  as  a  matter  of  fact  to 
deal  with  the  Issues  raised  by  the  collapse  of  farm  prices;  and  by 
the  A.  A.  A.  decision  Congress  was  rendered  powerless  as  a  matter 
of  law.  So  there  was  no  power  anywhere  to  deal  wttb  the 
of  a  farm  populatton  of  SOjOOOfiOO. 


air 

The  terrors  latent  in  a  practice  which  permits  judges  to  make 
legislation  subordinate  to  their  aodal  phlloaophy  aietatought  out 
even  more  plainly  when  the  prac^tloe  is  considered  la  '"^^^^^^ivn 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  relative  to  its  own 
ment. 

In  arguing  to  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  ptohihitkm 
ment  was  imconstltutlonal.  BUhu  Boot  urged  that  "any  ,,,„ 
ment  which  impairs  or  tends  directly  to  ^mtxof  the  right  end 
power  of  the  several  States  and  ef  loeal  mU  gwTfinm— I  staeHld 
be  held  void  as  In  conflict  with  the  Intent  and  wtxit  of  «««^irftTi 
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llmlUtlons  of  Vtf  FMcrml  CoMtltutton  Mloptcd  toy  the  peo^  of 

Sr««on  tib.  «ib)ect.  bMA  InaUted  that  there  w«*  «^to  ta- 
SimrLatt«So«i«  obthe  |K»i»«  to  Maend  the  CoMtitutlon     Oon- 

SSTrnt  be  lutfmonlotie  with  the  body  of  the  UMtniment.  And 
^Zm^Swmhvn  tomd  Judldal  Mutctlon.  Indeed,  more  thMX  one 
iSTZ  aunrano  eooit  hM  held  that  there  we  limits  on  the  power 
orthe  MODle  to  eoMBd  their  8Ute  ocmeUtutlone.  And  In  the 
SktfoBJ^hlhttkm  cMee.  while  the  Supcwne  Court  did  not  adopt 
S  ItootaMMDMit.  it  did  undertake  to  determine  whether  the 
Siktointh  amandment  was  -within  the  power  to  amend  reaerred 
toartlele  V  of  the  OonsUtutlon." 

If  "imnUad  Umttatleoa".  depending  alone  on  the  "Intent  and 
-Btrtt  '^^  •  of  the  Federal  Coniitltutlon".  as  determined  by 
Se  iudms.  are  to  be  read  into  the  amending  power,  will  not  the 
^^  ^Oourt.  bealdae  being  supreme  owr  SUte  legislatures  and 
be  above  the  people  themselves? 


Sccretarr  Ickes  Addresses  the  Second  Victory  Din- 
ner at  Raleigh,  N.  C^A  "Correct  the  Record** 
Dinner— Subject:  *T1dings  of  Victory"— Straight- 
ens the  Record,  Exposes  Lugubrious  Efforts  to 
Bnry  Party  at  •Wingless  Victory"  Dinner— Cites 

'    Record  of  the  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  15, 1937 


j-n--  -    OF  HON.   HAROLD   L.   ICKEB.   SKCBBTART  OF  THK 

nrnsRioR  and  public  worbb  adminibtrator.  bxporb 

TBS  SaOOND  VXCTORT  DDmSR  IN  RALDGH.  N.  C,  FRIDAT, 
MARCH  12.  1937 

Mr.  MAVBRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unazUmoua  consent, 
I  tDChide  herein  report  of  speech  deUvered  by  Hon.  Harold  L. 
I^es.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Public  Works  Adminls- 
teator.  which  was  deliyered  before  the  Second  Victory  Din- 
ger at  Ralelsh.  N.  C.  This  was  the  largest  dinner  ever 
oooducted  In  the  capital  city  of  North  Carol'na.  and  had  an 
unparalleled  attendance.  The  Secretary's  speech,  which  was 
deUrered  Friday.  March  12.  was  broadcast  over  a  network 
of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 

71m  speech  Is  as  follows: 

TIBIMOS  OV  TtCtKMt 

X  am  haDpy  to  be  present  et  thla  poet-praiuUal  fe«st.  X  under- 
■Und  that»  weak  ego  you  held  a  wlnglees  ▼Urtory  dinner  here  in 
lUlelah.  Thoee  who  Attended  on  th»t  oocMUm  eoon  dlecovered 
that  miitcMl  of  taking  port  in  •  celebration  they  were  participating 
la  a  ^nike     Caaaandra.  at  her  heat,  never  lamented  ao  itigubrlously. 

ThMv  were  many  who.  coming  to  rejoice,  remained  to  mourn. 

X  have  carefully  raad  the  doleful  remarks  made  hy  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  who  noke  to  you.  Re  gave  no  title  to  hla  address, 
m  a  friendly  aplrtt.  although  I  may  be  a  Uttle  tardy.  I  wlU  suggest 
one  to  him.  Here  It  U:  "^  come  not  to  i^alae  the  Democraue 
Party  but  to  bury  It":  or  he  could  have  caUed  It  "Sad  Tidings." 

llAUghtar.l 
UM^.  as  the  saying  goes,  a  dinner  progresees  from  soup  to  nuts. 

The  InteUeetoal  pabulum  fed  you  oa  that  occasion,  if  I  may  Judge 
ftam  the  manuKX^  of  the  speech,  was  one  soup  course  after 
nn^ttMtr  Mark  Antony,  in  pronouncing  his  famous  fiueral  oration 
over  the  body  of  dead  Caeear  could  not  poaslbly  have  enjoyed  the 
ftfu^B^irm  ao  much  as  did  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  when  he 
produced  a  dictator  out  of  hto  hat.  Uke  a  magician's  rabbit;  slew 
r?1i;  held  an  autopqr  ovar  the  body;  and  then  presided  at  the 
obsequlea.  It  was  lea  Uke  a  paean  celebrating  the  greatest  poUU- 
cal  victory  in  American  history  than  the  waU  of  a  banshee. 


A  wtooo  or 
I  the  voice  of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  but  the 
words  ware  thoee  at  the  Uberty  Lss«aa.  Tbrn  speech  of  the  gentle- 
man fron  Maryland,  in  celefacaUon  at  a  great  victory,  was  so  unique 
^1^^^  It  to  a  pl^  that  all  who  came  to  hear  did  not  remain  until  the 
bitter  end.  Be  was  so  h^;ipy  over  the  success  of  his  party  and  Ita 
eandldataa  last  Novambar  that,  ormtorloally.  he  burst  Into  a  flood 
Qftaan.  So  mwA  dM  he  esult  thatt.  under  the  leadership  of  Preal- 
dent  Rconvdlt,  the  Dsmocxatlc  Par^  had  at  last  become  the 
BiAiortty  party  in  our  country  that  his  voice  became  more  sepul- 
dtral  the  ileopar  be  delved  Into  his  thema.  He  was  so  Immersed  In 
that  ha  eivan  forgst  to  msntlon  whose  vietaty  was  being 


m  a 


general  and  victorious  advance  who.  suddenly  spurring  his  hoi 
toward  the  rear,  cries  In  a  loud  voice:  "Save  yotirselves  who  can**, 
while  relieving  himself  of  his  arms,  his  accouterments.  and  even 
his  uniform  as  he  seeks  safety  from  an  enemy  that  Is  already  in 
full  retreat.  When  Interviewed  the  other  day  on  the  subject  of 
his  rear  guard  action  here,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  was 
quoted  as  saying:  "I  had  rather  be  right  than  pleasant."  The 
double  with  the  genUeman  is  that  he  was  neither  right  nor 
pleasant.    ( Laughter.  ] 

PLXDCES  TAITB  IN  PSXSIDENT  ROOSEVXLT 

Well,  tonight  we  are  not  going  to  put  on  mourning  for  the 
victory  of  last  November;  we  don't  propose  to  give  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy;  It  is  our  purpose  to  pledge  anew  oxir  faith  in  and 
our  affection  for  the  outstanding  leader  of  men  of  his  time  in  all 
the  world,  a  great  Democrat,  who  in  his  love  of  and  concern  for 
the  people  Is  not  outranked  even  by  those  other  great  Democrata 
In  American  story — Jefferson.  Jackson,  and  Wilson. 

I  give  you  tonight  what  you  had  a  right  to  expect  that  yovat 
speaker  a  week  ago  would  give  you — Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.     |  Prolonged  applaiisel 

Although  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  last  week  had  nothing 
to  say  on  the  subject  on  which  he  had  been  invited  to  address  you. 
he  had  much  to  eay  about  dictators.  You  were  warned  that  a 
dictator  woxild  catoh  you  if  you  didn't  watch  out. 

OH.   LOXnS!      VOT   IS   DBS!      EOOSIA,   IT  ALEE,    CHZBMAirri 

To  support  his  point,  he  told  you  that  "regulations"  vmder  Louis 
xrv  were  the  same  as  present-day  "codes."  He  recited  the  thou- 
sands of  people  who  had  been  executed  or  imprisoned  or  sent  to 
the  galleys  imder  the  grand  Louis.  Then,  shudderingly.  he  ranged 
about  Russia  and  Italy  and  Germany  and  Turkey.  He  Introduced 
himself  to  the  Hapsburgs  and  hobnobbed  with  the  Romanoffs,  all 
the  while  Invoking  the  Dlety  to  preserve  America. 

To  make  his  case  as  strong  as  he  could,  he  visited  the  Roman 
Empire  of  the  fourth  century,  took  a  look  at  the  Pyramids  of 
Sgypt.  and  had  a  good  shudder  over  the  doings  of  the  Byzantine 

rulers. 

I  submit  that  this  Is  not  a  very  Imposing  array  of  facts  upon 
which  to  ask  the  conviction  of  our  President  on  the  charge  that 
he  Is  trying  to  set  himself  up  as  a  dictator.  But  the  speaker  did 
prove  that  the  "saving  of  his  country  from  a  dictatorship"  Is  the 
last  resort  of  a  mimic  statesman. 

VICTOBT  TTNCKLXaaATED A  STMAKKABI.K  VSAT 

But  aside  from  the  sweat  and  strain  which  were  all  too  appar- 
ent In  the  effort  of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  to  prove  the 
existence  of  an  actual  or  aspiring  dictator  In  America,  we  must 
all  admit  that  it  required  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  for  any  speaker 
to  celebrate  such  an  historic  victory  as  was  President  Roosevelt'a 
last  November  without  even  mentioning  the  name  of  that  bril- 
liant leader. 

It  was  like  talking  of  Valley  Forge  or  Torktown  v/ltbout  even 
a  whisper  of  the  name  Washington. 

It  was  like  playing  Hamlet  with  the  ghost  taking  the  part  of 
the  melancholy  prince. 

The  defeatist  speech  that  some  of  you  listened  to  last  week 
was  so  bespattered  with  Innuendoes  and  dark  hints  about  dlc- 
tatorsh^n,  regimentation,  subversion,  socialism,  communism,  and 
fascism  that  it  is  fitting  that  the  Issue  that  was  raised  should  be 
squarely  met.  I  had  thought  that  the  ignis  fatuvis  of  a  dictator- 
ship in  America  so  long  as  this  administration  wae  In  power  had 
been  burled  deep  under  the  ground  on  November  3  last  along 
with  the  Liberty  League,  which  was  the  sire  of  that  absurdity, 
■nie  fact  that  the  charge  has  been  revived,  even  if  only  for  a 
political  purpoae.  proves,  after  all.  that  ghosts  do  walk.  ( Laughter.] 
Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  merits  of  the  President's  plan 
to  reform  the  Federal  Judicial  system,  no  man  can  be  heard  to 
say  that  he  either  has  seized  or  desires  to  seize  dictatorial  power. 
(Applause.]  To  suppose  tor  a  minute  that  such  a  statement 
would  receive  credence  in  an  intelligent  mind  argues  a  lack  of 
Intelligence  on  the  part  of  him  who  would  make  such  an  asser- 
tion. What  the  President,  as  a  true  democratic  leader,  is  seek- 
ing is  the  vindication  of  the  legislative  powers  of  the  Congress 
^itidir  the  Constitution  and  the  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the 
Court  to  ite  Judicial  functions  as  contemplated  by  the  Constitu- 
tion so  that  we  may  know  how  and  in  what  manner  those  eco- 
nomic and  social  reforms  which  the  people  have  clearly  demon- 
strated that  they  want  and  Intend  to  have  may  be  attained. 
[Applsuse.] 

MOTHiNa  xTWCoNanTunoNAi.  n*  voixowing  coNSTmmoN 
Some  of  those   who   are   opposed   to   unpacking   the   Supreme 
Court  are  doubtless  sincere  In  their  opposition.    To  others  I  can- 
not even  accord  credit  for  sincerity. 

Not  even  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  has  attempted  to  argua 
that  It  Is  unconstitutional  to  change  the  number  of  Supreme 
Court  Justices.  And  I  suspect  that  In  this  undoubted  and  un- 
questioned constitutionality  lies  the  real  reason  for  the  hysterical 
opposition  to  tlie  proposal  of  the  President. 
What  is  un-American  in  following  well-established  precedentst 
What  Is  subversive  of  our  institutions  In  moving  within  the 
n#i>n»««t  possible  limits  of  the  Constitution  Itself?  Many  of 
them  will  not  avow  it.  but  the  undoubted  truth  Is  that  those  who 
so  bitterly  and  Intemperately  oppose  a  sane  and  strictly  consti- 
tutional proposal  of  the  President  want  to  maintain  the  present 
status  quo. 

encsmrrs  fbsb  nrEDoic  roa  psoplb  <t) 

Osrtaln  petqtfe  oppose  the  President's  proposal  not  because  they 
fear  that  the  new  Justices  will  be  spineless  puppets  but  becausa 
they  fear  that  they  will  be  sufficiently  free  of  prejxidice  against 
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ttie  Congress  and  the  American  people  ao  as  not  to  read  into  tha 
Constitution  thsir  own  personal  economic  views. 

They  fear  that  the  new  Justices  will  be  as  independent  and  as 
free  from  prejudice  as  are  Justices  Brandeis,  Stone,  and  Cardoso. 
They  want  to  hold  the  Court  packed,  as  it  is.  In  favor  of  their 
own  political  and  economic  philosophy  which  the  American  people 
have  thrice  repudiated.  They  iittack  not  the  new  Justices,  who 
will  be  only  a  minority  of  the  Court,  btit  the  fair-mindedness, 
the  Integrity,  and  the  patriotism  of  the  present  liberal  members 
of  the  Court. 

I  call  as  my  witness  Frederidc  H.  Stlnehfield.  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  a  member  of  the  Liberty  League,  and  a 
vehement  opponent  of  the  President's  proposal.  In  a  recent 
speech  he  said:  *^eretafore  three  of  the  present  Bine  (Justices) 
have  often  been  synqiathetlc  to  almost  every  law  wliich  Congress 
has  passed.    The  6  added  will  toake  0  a  majority  of  the  15." 

So,  my  friends,  you  see  that  the  real  fear  of  the  President's 
opponents  is  not  that  the  Court  will  cease  to  be  ind^endent.  but 
that  the  Court  will  cease  to  be  packed  with  nnmin^^  at  tha  old 
order.     [Applauss.] 

I  cannot  tinderstand  tlte  poaltlon  of  thoee  who  say  that  the  Con- 
gress should  not  exercise  ite  admitted  cooistttutlonal  power  to  In- 
crease the  Bias  of  the  Court.  A  power  whldi  may  prt^icrly  be 
exercised  to  enaltle  the  Court  to  keep  up  with  ito  calendar  may 
also  properly  be  exercised  to  enable  the  Court  to  keep  abreast  at 
the  needs  of  the  time. 

I  cannot  understand  why  a  coostituticnial  amendment  should  be 
necessary  to  make  it  possible  foi-  the  Congrees  to  enact  social  and 
economic  legislation  wlilch  is  not  now  forbidden  by  the  Constitu- 
tion but  is  obstructed  only  by  the  lalsses-faire  rronnmica  at  the 
Justices. 

MM  AMSHSMBrr  A  LOW'S,  LOKO  TSAXL  A'WiHUlilO 

Too  can  gusss  for  yourselves  how  many  montha  it  would  take 
for  the  Congress  to  sgree  upon  a  constltutlonai  amendment  to 
submit  to  the  States.  Some  of  those  who  now  pretend  to  be  f cv 
an  amendment  would  cunningly  and  stubbornly  refuse  to  compro- 
mise tbeix  views.  Should  the  test  come,  many  a  man  who  oam 
struto  tlie  boarda  aa  a  defender  of  our  InstltutloDs  would  be  found 
to  be  a  tricky,  pettifogging  lawy«r. 

But  even  WT^imlng  that  the  Congress,  within  a  reascmable  ttme. 
could  agree  vyjon  an  amendment,  how  Iratg  vrould  it  take  the 
States  to  ratify  that  amendment?  Do  not  forget  that  the  simple 
and  easily  understandable  child-labor  amendment  has  now  been 
knocking  In  vain  at  the  doMS  of  tiie  State  legislatures  for  13  years. 

WOCUI    A  UBGISLAnVK   CUSB   BB   Uf  ICllW? 

It  has  also  been  proposed  that  the  tisuzped  power  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  pass  upon  the  constitutionality  of  acta  of  the 
Congress  might  be  curbed  by  legislative  enactment;  the  Cangress 
might  pass  a  law  forbidding  the  Supreme  Court  to  declare  a  law 
unccmstltutional  except  by  a  two-thirds  or  a  three-fourths  vote. 
But  who  can  doubt  that  such  a  law  would  itself  be  declared 
tmconstltutional?  \ 

Men  who  poasess  power  do  not  readily  divest  themselves  of  It; 
rather,  they  seek  to  augment  It.  Would  the  Supreme  Cotirt  hesi- 
tate very  l(»g,  eq>eclally  as  at  present  constituted,  to  declare  that 
the  CcH^ress  has  no  power  under  the  Ooostttutlixi  to  curb  ito 
usurped  power? 

TBB  neOPLB  ARB  NOT  IWUBIfEU 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  there  are  pec^le  who  protest 
tliat  they  want  constitutional  reform  wlio  at  the  same  time  Insist 
on  takhig  the  longest  and  liardest  road  to  reach  it.  If  at  long 
last  we  should  adopt  a  constitutional  amendment,  how  many  more 
years  would  it  take  for  the  Siqpreme  Co\irt  to  tell  the  people  what 
they  meant  by  it  when  they  adopted  it?  In  view  of  tlie  fact  that 
it  Is  not  entlrdy  clear  even  miw.  after  73  years,  what  the  Su- 
preme Court  thinks  ttiat  the  people  thought  when  they  adopted 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  amendments,  we  would  undoubtedly 
have  to  wait  for  another  generation  or  two  before  we  would  be  set 
on  the  course  that  the  people  charted  for  themselves  v^en  they 
first  elected  President  Rooeevelt  In  1983. 

So-called  statesmen  may  evade,  they  may  resort  to  subterfuge, 
they  may  offer  a  shadow  for  the  substance,  they  may  talk  ^Mciously 
of  llboty  and  political  rlghta  and  of  freedom,  they  may  cim- 
nlngly  contrive  to  balk  the  pec^le  in  their  eflorto  to  Inqirove  their 
economic  and  social  status,  but  the  people  themselves  are  not 
being  deceived. 

They  know  who  is  their  true  chan^jlon. 

They  are  able  to  separate  the  dross  of  mere  lip  service  to  democ- 
racy from  the  gold  of  a  will  to  make  democracy  a  living,  vital 
instrumentality  for  the  improvement  of  tiieir  own  well-being. 
[Applause.] 
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to  My.  It  was  psrfeetly  natural  that  they  should  conclude  ttaait 
political  liberty  was  the  svqreiiM  good,  the  stun  of  all  UbsrtlcB. 
So  they  fought,  suffered,  and  strove  in  order  to  win  political  lib- 
erty for  themselves  and  for  us.  We  iuA<X  that  political  freedom 
as  trustees  from  our  forefathers,  and  ws  must  paas  It  on  to 
those  who  are  to  foUow  ua,  na^  only  undlmlniBhsd.  bat 
strengthened. 

>KWT  TO  AW  lJFW.'nWB  VOIB  ntFOBTAaR 

Z  woold  be  tha  last  to  nndanstlmato  tha  value  of  poiltleal  lib- 
erty. It  is  the  instnmentaUty  which.  If  rli^Uy  ueed.  is  the  oora 
of  liberty  of  ewy  sort.  Upon  our  political  Ubsrty.  JasloiMly 
guarded.  w«  must  buUd  our  well-being  aa  a  paopla.  It  la  tba 
foimdatlon  for  social  security,  industrial  democracy,  and  sao- 
nomic  waU-belng.  But  poUUeal  Uberty  of  Itsrtf  wUl  never  aatiaty 
the  aq;>lratlona  of  tlM  human  heart.  The  people  muat  have  aeo- 
nomle  aa  weU  m  poUtlcal  Uberty. 

Tlie  right  freely  to  vote  Is  Indeed  a  precious  right  and  one  that 
we  ahouid  not  surrender  or  permit  ever  to  be  tak«i  from  ua.  But 
what  avalla  the  rl^t  to  vote  if  we  cannot  use  It  to  core  aodal 
ills  and  to  eorrset  economic  maladjustmentat 

I  sospeet  that  during  the  tragic  ysaia  ths*  foUowad  ths 
slon.  from  which,  under  the  wise  and  capable  leadership  of 
Ident  Booaevelt,  we  are  now  impldly  cmscging.  there  wm  many  a 
man  In  the  United  Btataa  who  would  sarioualy  have  ecoaidaMd 
giving  up  his  right  to  vote  If  ha  could  hava  bad  in  exdkange  aao- 
nomlc  aeeurity  for  himself  and  Ixis  famUy.  He  might  hava  tte 
right  to  vote  fc»  tlte  mayor  of  hia  dty,  for  the  Oovaraor  of  hla 
State  or  for  the  President  of  the  Unltad  Btatss.  He  might  alao 
have  the  rl^t  to  be  hungry,  to  go  without  whtittr,  to  asa  hla 
wife  and  children  lack  the  necessmss  or  tha  rtfCfmctsa  of  Ufa. 

■VASXVa  WOBBS  MO  SlTBBnTOn  VOa  LIBBBI I 

The  pec^ile  want  economic  security:  an  opportimlty  to  work  for 
wages  that  win  sustain  themselves  and  their  families  in  daoaney 
and  comfort.  They  want  anhooUng  for  their  chlldrexx.  an  annir 
anoe  against  preeent  want  and  dependence  upon  charity  whan 
sickness  or  old  age  overtakes  them.  They  want  a  reasonabla 
amount  of  Insure.  They  want  to  let  Uve.  but  thn  also  want 
themaelvea  to  Uve.  In  short,  they  want  tha  New  Deal  and  no 
amount  of  evaalon  or  double-tongued  referencea  to  Loulz  ZIT  and 
Egyptian  and  Byzantine  dictators  wUl  meet  the  situation.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

They  are  confident  of  their  own  abUlty  to  protect  thelt  politi- 
cal liberties  by  their  baUota.  They  are  not  intereeted  In  i^MJlogles 
by  defeatist  lawyers.  They  are  not  impreesed  by  scarecrowa  breast- 
Ing  i^acards  vrarntng  that  they  may  be  surrendering  their  polttlcal 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  economic  security,  "niey  iMlieve  tb»t  they 
are  able  to  recognize  a  dictator  when  one  exlsto.  Iliey  aee  no 
present  or  attempted  legislative  or  executive  dictatorship  but  they 
are  wondering  whether  perliape  there  is  not  In  the  SuprenM  Court 
as  now  oonstitutad  a  Judicial  dictatorahlp. 
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The  people  elected  President  Roosevelt  In  1933,  sustained  hla 
policies  in  1934,  and  triumphantly  reelected  him  in  1936  becauss 
they  knew  that  he  realiaad  tbea  wanta  and  understood  their  as- 
pirations; that  his  heart  beat  in  tune  with  theirs.  He  promised 
them  a  New  Deal,  and  in  overwhdmlng  numbers  they  took  him  at 
his  word.  It  Is  all  very  weU  to  talk  about  the  sacrlflces  that  our 
fathers  made  to  give  us  the  political  freedom  that  we  now  enjoy. 

We  glory  in  the  suffertngs  glsdly  undergone,  the  Uves  wlllin^y 
offered  up  by  those  who  went  before  us  in  order  ttiat  we  might 
liave  the  blesshags  of  political  liberty.  But  we  may  weU  Inquire, 
as  doubtless  our  ancestors  asked  in  their  day,  "of  wtiat  doea  Uberty 
consist?" 

Our  forefathers  were  denied  the  xlgbt  to  vote.  Itaay  wcbb  ea.- 
pected  to  submit  meekly  to  the  feudal  overlord,  the  detpatie 
king  under  whom  they  Uved  as  serfs.  The  making  and  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  laws  was  something  about  which  they  bad  nothing  ' 


In  reeleettng  Preaident  Rooeevelt  last  year  the  people  made  tb* 
Democratic  Party  for  the  first  tiaas  sines  the  CivU  War  the  un- 
doubted majority  party  of  the  whmde  country.  They  did  this  in 
the  expectation  and  beUef  Uiat  President  Roosevelt,  with  the  aid 
and  support  of  his  party,  would  give  them  that  New  Deal  for 
wliich  they  had  voted.  They  made  the  Democratic  Party,  under 
the  leadership  of  nankUn  D.  Rooaevalt,  the  trustee  of  their  hopaa 
and  aq)lratlons  for  a  better  sodal  and  economic  order. 

But  the  Democratic  Party  la  only  a  trustee. 

It  wlU  either  be  faithful  to  ita  trust  and  give  the  peopto  what 
tt  promised  them  or,  as  Resident  Rooeevelt  weO  said  at  the  Vic- 
tory Day  dinner  In  Waahlngton.  the  peopla  wiU  fUid  other 
agents — seek  a  different  instrumentality. 

The  President  and  the  Congrees  have  striven  hard  to  give  the 
people  that  improved  social  and  eeonomie  order  to  which  they 
are  entitled  and  which  we  must  have  if  our  institutions  are  to 
survive.  But  the  courts  have  denied  to  the  people  their  Just  due, 
their  legitimata  and  constitutional  drmanrts.     [Applauae.] 


TO 


COUBT-: 


aaACBLBS 


The  pacvie  want  the  New  Deal  and  they  want  it  now.  not  30  or 
85  years  from  now— maybe.  In  proposing  to  overeome  tbe  obstsda 
that  alone  stands  between  the  people  and  thalr  legitimate 
tlons.  Ute  President  is  not  only  keeping  f  atth  with  the  people, 
acting  Just  ss  Jefferson  would  have  acted,  or  as  Jackson. 

Both  of  theee  great  popular  leaders  had  pmt  cause  to  chafe 
the  poUtical  gyvea  that  were  fastened  upon  them  by  the 
Court.  They  complained  in  tlieir  day,  just  as  Abraham  lincoin, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  Woodrow  WOson  did  later,  and  as  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  now  does,  of  the  arbitrary  esarciae  of  judicial 

FAaaa  oor 


Tbe  Ooeamment  of  the  United  Statee  today 
three  coequal  branchea.  The  Supreme  Court  la  supreoae  not  oi^ 
in  the  JtxUcial  but  In  the  legislative  and  tha  eaacutlve  flelda  aa  waB. 
There  are  legal  rsstrainta  upon  tha  poarer  of  tba  < 
the  power  of  the  President,  but  to  date  there  is  no 
the  power  of  the  judiciary.  Aa  Mr.  Juatioa  Stona  weU  said  In  hM 
derision  in  the  A.  A.  A.  caae: 

nmuie  unoonsUtutional  cxerdae  of  powwr  by  tlM  exacuttva  and 
legislative  branches  of  the  Oovanunent  is  subject  to  Judicial 
restraint,  the  <»ly  check  upon  our  own  exercise  tf  power  is  our  own 
of  aelf-restramt.'' 


Ur.  JusOoe  Stone  might  have  added  that,  in  additloa  to  tha 
restraint  exerdaed  by  the  courta  xipon  the  exacutlve  and  tha  lagia- 
lative  temDchea  of  tha  Ooveranant,  these  two  poaassa  aS^ettvio 
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rartninte  with  raneet  to  e»th  othtr.  irtMl*  the  peap]»h»m  •»  ^ec- 
SST^k  i^o^^  ballot  box.  «•  «n»8»»*  "^  »»*^  "filfj!! 
SwSudljTS^Mit.  n«n«ly.  th«t  white  the  Sa^aa»Camt  hM 
tiM  power  of  ertf-rertnant,  it  does  not  alw«y»  u»  that  power. 

MTlusttee  Won.  continued:  "For  the  removal  of  «n^«^lwi 
twm  thertatut.  booka  appeal  lies  not  to  the  courts  ,b«t  *f  "^ 
SStot^  to  the  procasaea  of  democraUc  goremment.-    [Applause.] 

fBBamMT    ■tTTf"    OM   TBB    COMSIli  U'liOW 

Prealdent  Booaerelt  is  appealinf  to  the  pwx*««»o*  !lf"°*^!lf 
,JSSKnt.  wSile  at  prSSTSSe  is  no  ^^f^^f^  ^^SS! 
Sonoiar  iudlclal  branch  nor  apparently  little,  if  any.  seM- 
S^int  esMTdMd  by  the  Suprane  Court  Itaelf.  the  adoption  «rf 
2J?£L£S?S«ittoi  woSd  give  us  a  badly  needed  restraint. 

ta  it  too  Tiotentan  assumption  that  the  founding  fathers  kiww 
w£t  thS  wSTdolng  when  they  left  it  to  the  OW—^to^ 
CTMM  rr  '-  dhnlnlsh  the  nusxber  of  members  of  the  Supreme 

^'^iS^we  outraging  our  inrtitutlona  by  proposing  to  ««««1«»» 
BoiN^  that  tSSbSers  U  the  Oonrtltutlon  undoubtedly  oa^^^ 
^tbe  SpecUtion  and  beUef  that  it  would  be  used  when  needed? 
^anmmtMKt  ar  ntJUWcnoH.  oa  how  to  o«t  asovwd  a  law 

Ttaa  BrwMmptlon  uaed  to  be  that  a  law  was  consUtutlonal  after 
tt  feS  BMMd  the  Gongrwa  and  bad  been  signed  by  the  President. 
HMTthsnts  a  msumptton  of  unoonsUtutionaUty.  with  the 
NMit  that  If  a  man  does  not  fancy  a  new  Uw  he  ttoesnot  even 
SSfLdto  obey  it.  Instead,  on  his  way  to  luach.  he  ^ops  in  on 
ESTlMryar  and  ocdara  an  Innmetlon  to  be  used  as  a  strait  Jacket 
f«»  the  aiacutiTe  branch  of  the  aovemment. 

Thto  is  today  the  land  of  easy  InJuncUons.  There  has  never 
bean  anything  like  It  in  history. 

We  i«  bemg  governed  not  afllrmatlvely  but  negatively.  The 
matset  business  in  the  world  is  expected  to  function  smoothly 
5^  efflclenUy  under  conditions  that  would  break  any  private 
hSneSr  m  a  week.  1  am  only  one  of  the  officials  In  Washington 
torlng  under  the  President,  to  carry  out  the  duties  imposed  upon 
mj  bv  JegislaUve  act  and  yet  a  total  of  120  suits  of  Injunctions 
hftve  been  filed  against  me  during  the  past  4  years  to  prevent  me 
tram  obeying  the  liws  that  I  took  a  solemn  oath  to  obey-  „^,_ 

You  Deopte  here  in  the  South  know  how  the  private  utilities, 
by  injunctions,  have  held  up  the  T.  V.  A.  and  other  power 
developments. 

SAMCKBS    or    A    STAB-CHAMBn  OOVXaNMSMT 

The  danso^  of  a  dictatorship  in  this  country  does  not  He  In 
tha  anooth  and  efficient  working  of  our  democracy,  with  not  only 
iSm  eaecutive  and  the  legislative  but  the  Judicial  branch  as  weU 
eoonerattng  harmonloufcly  in  the  common  good  and  for  the  pub- 
^tralfwc:  rather  it  Uea  in  the  faUure  of  our  Institutions  to 
function  efficiently. 

A  democracy  cannot  hope  to  work  without  creaking  at  every 
lolBt  if  we  have  what  in  effect  is  a  third  legislative  chamber, 
whoae  word  is  not  only  final  as  to  legislation  but  as  to  execu- 
tive acta  as  weU.  whose  thinking  to  In  terms  of  a  bygone  genera- 
tion and  which  impoees  unreasonable  resfaraints  that  I.  for  one. 
nruse  to  believe  the  founders  of  the  Republic  ever  Intended  that 
It  tfMUld  have  the  power  to  Impose. 

"DXCTATOazm"    AK    OLD    STUTTOU 

The  centleman  from  Maryland  may  miscall  the  President  a 
dictator  but  he  knows  and  so  do  we  that  a  dlcUtor  would  not 
me^lv  'ask  for  legislation  that  everyone  admits  lies  within  the 
narrowest  possibte  confines  of  the  ConsUtuUon:  on  the  contrary. 
he  wo\ild  override  Jiidiclal  fiat  no  leas  readUy  than  he  would  leg- 
lalaUve  determination.  The  cry  "dictator"  Is  not  heard  for  the 
first  time  in  thla  country. 

Nor  is  it  the  first  time  that  It  has  been  raised  to  befog  an  issue 
or  to  sarve  a  selfish  purpose.  At  the  beginning  It  was  hurled  at 
Washington  Jefferson  was  accused  of  overriding  the  courts  and  at- 
tsmpi^w  to  \irMH>""«"*  our  institutions.  Jackaon  actually  defied 
tte  Suweme  Court  and  the  anathemas  that  were  disgorged  at 
lUm  ww«  more  outrageous  even  than  thoee  which  you  heard  here 
^0^  week  In  connection  with  President  Booeevelt. 

LUfCCMLir  TOOK  IT.  TOO 

lb  hla  turn  Unooln  was  excoriated  as  a  dictator;  Theodore 
BnnanTilt  wm  aecuaad  of  undermining  the  JtuUclary  and  of  bend- 
taa  the  ninsrosi  to  his  wlU:  Wilson  was  charged  with  being 
ai^toitntfy  lAd  dletAtorlal.  an  intellectual  autocrat  out  of  touch 
with  tiM  netmle  and  hla  times.  If  any  proof  were  needed  that 
tlMi«  to  In'tha  Whit*  Bouse  today  a  man  of  the  people,  a  genuine 
-  -  r  In  demceraoy.  that  jMroof  would  be  found  in  the  intem- 
la^raage  that  la  dally  being  lxMl\ilged  In  by  those  who. 

dvaa  la^li«  «ymp«thy  with  dcmocraUe  processes.  yeU  in 

■lentorlan  vtdoea:  TMcttttori    Dtotatorr 

It  Is  all  v«rr  well  for  the  Supreme  Court,  by  a  free  use  of  its 
uaunwd  wmm  to  mt^  ^tvMr'^  eontrary  to  the  public  interest. 
nrnlmmJloMom  who  flout  the  wUl  of  the  people  «nd  set 
ilieiiislw  UD  u  a  KmargowiunMit.  do  not  have  to  pay  the  ulti- 
mate eoet.  iW  la  alwiiys  borne  hy  thoae  who  are  leaet  able  to 
pKf—iht  psople. 


of  men.  obstinately  keeping  their  eyes  fixed  on  a  dhn  ««»  J"^ 
awaynist  without  any  restraint,  exercise  the  power  to  deny  to 
the  peSle  their  right  to  improve  their  social  and  economic  status. 

BBAU.  t  MMK  OOVSaif    ISS.OOO.OOOt 

Surely  the  odd  man  out  of  the  9  members  of  the  Suprezne 
Court  ought  not  to  be  permitted,  arbitrarily  and  lirevoMbly,  to 
decide  the  destinies  of  128.000.000  human  beings:  to  determine 
whether  they  shaU  have  that  equal  opportunity  under  the  l*w  M 
which  we  like  to  talk  on  the  Fourth  of  July;  to  say  whether  they 
may  take  measures  for  their  own  economic  seciirlty  or  to  Improve 
their  social  status— the  odd  man  out  of  9.  frequenUy  repre- 
senting an  out-moded  social  and  political  philosophy,  opposing 
with  his  stubborn  wiU  the  equaUy  valid  legal  opinion*  of  4  of 
his  associates,  the  Congress,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  the  overwhelming  mass  will  of  the  cltlxens  of  the  United 
States  as  expressed  freely  at  the  polls. 

A  MONTJMXirrAl.   ISSUX   CONTBONTS   TH«   KATIOK 

The  greatest  domestic  Issue  with  which  this  coimtry  has  had  to 
deal  since  the  War  between  the  States  confronts  us.  For  theflrst 
time  in  many  a  long  year  we  must  resolve  a  fundamental  quesUon. 

We  of  this  generation  are  not  being  called  upon  to  decide  whether 
our  leader  in  the  Whlto  House  Is  or  Is  not  to  become  a  dictator. 
We  know  that,  contrary  to  what  the  gentleman  from  M«u[yi<|^d 
and  others  would  have  us  believe,  this  man.  kindred  in  spirit  with 
his  great  democratic  predecessors,  would  not  be  a  dictator  even  iz 

he  could.  ,w    ij     *  B 

Let  us  listen  again  to  the  great  words  spoken  by  President  Rooae- 
velt  at  the  Victory  Day  dinner  m  Wa.shlngton  last  week: 

"My  great  ambition  on  January  20,  1941.  Is  to  turn  over  this  dmK 
and  chair  in  the  White  House  to  my  successor,  whoever  he  may  be, 
with  the  assurance  that  I  am  at  the  same  time  turning  oje' /» 
him  as  President,  a  Nation  intact,  r  Nation  at  peace,  a  Nation 
DrosDerous.  a  Nation  clear  In  Its  knowledge  of  what  powers  It  has 
to  serve  Its  own  citizens,  a  Nation  that  Is  In  a  position  to  use 
those  powers  to  the  full  In  order  to  move  forward  steadily  to  meet 
the  modern  needs  of  humanity— «  Nation  which  has  thus  proved 
that  the  democratic  form  and  methods  of  national  government 
can  and  will  succeed."     [Applause.) 

sixr-imxBXST  to  bi  httntsd  ottt 
There  may  be  those  who,  out  of  malice  or  envy  or  to  serve  some 
ulterior  purpose  or  personal  political  ambition,  may  Impugn  the 
President's  motives,  may  cast  doubts  upon  his  sincerity,  may. 
either  by  direct  charge  or  by  sneering  Innuendo,  try  to  make  him 
aopear  to  be  a  dictator.  Let  no  one  impute  wrong  or  unworthy 
motives  to  him  who  has  been  chosen  by  the  people  as  their  leader 
unless  he  has  searched  within  the  Innermost  recesses  of  his  own 
heart  to  make  sure  that  nothing  lies  there  that  may  not  be 
exposed  to  the  clearest  light  of  day. 

TWENTT-SEVXN   MILLION  AMKRICANS  CAN'T  BE  WaONO 

For  my  part.  I  believe  that  the  President  spoke  as  truthfully  as 
he  did  frankly  In  the  words  that  I  have  J\ist  quoted.     I  belike 
that  no  President  in  our  history  has  been  more  devoted  to  Uie 
Interest  of  the  common  man.  the  average  American.    I  beUeve  that 
In  his  devoted  patriotism  he  is  conscientiously  seeking  to  achieve 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  of  our  people.    I  beUeve 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  seized  and  now  holds  power  that  it 
was  never  intended  that  it  ahould  exercise,  and  the  exercise  of 
which  is  not  only  not  fca-  the  good  of  the  pe<^le  but  Is  detrimental 
to  their  best  interests  and  constitutes  an  Intolerable  retardment 
of  their  progress  toward  a  better  social  and  economic  era.    I  be- 
lieve that  thU  usurpation  of  power  constitutes  a  greater  issue  and 
one  more  pregnant  with  dire  possibilities  for  both  the  present  and 
the  future  than  any  that  has  confronted  us  as  a  pec^le  since  the 
Civil  War.    I  believe  that  on  this  Issue  the  President  is  right. 
Believing  as  I  do.  I  take  my  stand  under  the  banner  of  the  Presi- 
dent.   Twenty-seven  million  strong,  we  won  a  great  victory  under 
his  leadership  last  November,  and  with  him  in  command  we  will 
go  forward  to  greater  accomplishments  in  the  battles  that  he  J\i«t 
ahead.     [Prolonged  ^plause.] 


IT  w  would  avoid  m  the  futve  an  wwn  greater  tragedy  than  aoj 
d  tha  pMt.  if  w  troold  aafttcuMrd  ourMlvM  againrt  the  aelalng  of 
alMtutSTpowMr  tor  •  dictator.  "•^.^JV^Sg^*  ^oth«  ^^^^ 
ttwut  mm  mt»t  Btova  that  oar  deaimunn  lastttutlona  can  nauy 
taa  Bad*  to  variTeflolHitty.  prompftty.  and  btnnaaOIy  In  tba  iBMreal 
iCChopcopto.   Aai  that  w»  cannol  do  10  ••  long  M  a  ioall  grovp 


Sanitary  Convention  Between  the  United  States 

and  Argentina 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  COLE,  JR. 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  16, 1937 


LKTTSB  FROM  HON.  WILLIAM  P.  COLrJR.,  OF  MABTLAND.TO 
TH>  SBCSKTABT  OF  8TATB.  A2n>  THS  BZPLT  THBtVTO 


llr.  OOLB  of  ItUryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  probable  effect 
of  the  Suttary  Oonventkm  between  the  United  States  and 
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Argentina,  signed  May  24.  1935.  is  of  concern  to  the  farmers, 
especially  the  livestock  industry,  in  my  State,  and  I  assume 
the  rest  of  the  country.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  to  the 
Honorable  Krr  PriTMAM.  chairman  (rf  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  the  text  of  the  convention  are 
found  in  a  Government  Printing  Office  publication,  no.  1779, 
and  a  memorandum  as  to  the  probable  economic  effect  of  the 
ratification  of  the  convention  under  the  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  Argentine  beef  and  mutton,  released  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  February  17.  1936. 

On  February  25.  1937,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Honor- 
able Cordell  Hull.  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  subject.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Racoas  by  mserting  my  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  under  date  oi  February  25«  1937.  and  the 
reply  thereto  addressed  to  me  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
under  date  of  March  10. 1937. 

The  letters  are  as  foUowa: 


Bull, 

Deportment  of  StmU,  Watfttii^ton,  J>.  O. 
Dbab  Mb.  SacasTABT:  Many  prcitesCe  are  coming  to  me  tram  farm- 
ert  In  my  State  with  reference!  to  the  poeslblllty  of  a  propoeed 
agreement  with  the  Argentine  Ooremment  pertaining  to  llreetock 
and  dairy  products.  T^elr  position  is  that  became  the  Argentine 
Ooremment  has  not  eetabllehed  adetjtiate  sanitary  condltlooe  to 
prevent  the  spreading  of  foot-Mid-mouth  disease,  which  Is  quite 
prevalent  with  the  cattle  of  tbat  section,  it  would  subject  our 
livestock  here  to  an  Irreparabli!  Injury. 

The  puxpoae  at  this  letter  Is  to  hrtng  the  matter  deOnltaly  to 
yoxir  attention. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

WnxiAM  P.  CoLi^  Jr. 

Mabch  10.  1037. 
The  Honorable  Wxluam  P.  Cols.  Jr, 

House  of  Repreaentatives. 

Mt  Deak  Mr.  Couc:  I  have  received  yova  letter  ot  February  35. 
1037.  In  which  you  bring  to  my  attention  that  you  are  in  receipt 
of  protests  from  farmers  In  yotir  State  "with  reference  to  the 
possibility  of  a  propoeed  agreement  with  the  Argentine  OoTem- 
ment  pertaining  to  livestock  arid  dairy  products." 

Possibly  your  correspoxulents  refer  to  the  Sanitary  Convention 
with  Argentine  signed  May  24,  1035.  concerning  which  much  mis- 
information has  been  circulated,  although  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  approved  the  convention  and  Indicated  clearly 
that  It  involves  neither  loss  of  sanitary  or  tariff  protection  for 
American  livestock  producers. 

The  effect  of  the  convention  with  Argentine,  a  copy  of  which  Is 
enclosed,  would  be  to  restore  it.sofar  as  concerns  that  cotmtry  the 
admittedly  effective  Department  of  Agriculture  quarantine  meas- 
ures of  1027  (Bureau  of  Anlnxad  Industry  Order  No.  308),  which 
authorized  the  prohibition  of  imported  meats  from  any  part  of 
the  world,  whether  from  a  country  (m:  a  region  or  area  of  a 
country,  but  which  permitted  imports  from  uninfected  areas. 

The  convention,  in  addition  to  providing  for  useful  cotqjeratlon 
in  sanitary  matters  between  the  two  Oovemments.  wUl  modify  to 
scientifically  Justified  limits  th<>  absolute  sanitary  embargo  against 
Argentine  fresh  meats  imposed  by  section  806  (a)  of  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  Act.  which  required  an  absolute  embargo  against  every 
part  of  a  country  In  which  foot-and-mouth  disease  exists  or  which 
has  been  exposed  to  Infectioa.  even  thotigh  weU-deflned  areas 
of  the  country  were  known  nttver  to  have  been  Infected  with  or 
exposed  to  the  foot-and-mouth  or  any  other  objectionable  disease. 
That  provision  of  the  Smoot-Kawley  Tariff  Act  was  suf^xirted  by 
certain  Interests  with  the  idea  of  accompllAilng  the  total  eselu- 
sicoi  of  Argentine  fresh  meat  under  the  guise  of  sanitary  protec- 
tion. This  absoltrte  embargo  was  never  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment ot  Agriculture  for  Its  opinion  and  was  enacted  without 
adequate  consideration  ot  the  damage  it  would  mevltabty  cause 
to  our  relations  and  splendid  trade  with  Argentina  and  the  danger- 
ous precedent  It  would  give  other  countries  to  Impose  exceeslve 
sanitary  restrictions  on  our  own  great  export  trade  In  plant  and 
animal  products. 

The  purpoee  of  this  convention.  In  brief,  is  to  restore  embargoes 
to  their  legitimate  functions  and  tariffs  to  their  legitimate  ftmc- 
tions;  and  either  can  be  used  In  fxxllest  measxnre  by  our  Govern- 
ment within  their  respecUve  fiinctlons.  This  policy  contemplates 
that  absolute  sanltaiy  embargoiss  would  be  Imposed  by  oar  Oovem- 
ment  »(T»«"t  any  plant  or  animal  diseases  wherever  they  exist, 
but  not  in  respect  of  well-defned  areas  or  states  where  they  do 
not  exist. 

The  underlying  principle  of  this  eanventkm  Is  on*  of  fair  dealing 
•nd  friendship  with  other  countries. 

With  regard  to  the  convention,  the  DqMrtment  of  Agrlcultura 
has  sUted  that  there  Is  understood  to  be  "nothing  In  the  conven- 
tion which  wiu  materially  affect  import  regulations  at  the  Depart- 
ment aalds  from  tttose  based  upon  section  soe  (a)  of  ttaa  TtelS 


Act  of  1080.  relating  to  fresh  snd  frooen  meats,  and  that  In  respect 
to  theee  ratification  of  the  convention  would  merely  remove  from 
the  prohibition  of  that  section  such  meats  originating  In  the 
remote  region  luiown  as  Patagonia,  which  at  present  Is  oonsMcred 
to  be  free  from  dangerous  diseases  of  livestock." 

"Dm  modification  of  the  absolute  embargo  does  not  extend  to 
live  animals.  Imports  of  live  animals  from  Argentina  and  osr* 
tain  other  countries  will  continue  to  be  prohibited  as  hentotoro. 

This  Government  has  no  Intention  of  entering  into  any  similar 
convention  with  any  other  country.  The  situation  in  Patagonia, 
according  to  olOclals  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  ot  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Is  unique  as  regards  freedom  from  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  and  Isolation  and  protection  from  infected 
areas.  These  officials  state  that  they  know  of  no  other  region  la 
any  other  country  where  foot-and-mouth  disease  now  exists  which 
is  sufficiently  free  from  the  possibility  of  Infactkm  with  foot-and- 
mouth  dlsesse  to  warrant  the  modification  of  the  salstlng  embargo 
on  Its  animal  products. 

Existing  tariffs  on  Imports  of  animal  products  are  not  touched 
by  the  convention.  I  cndose  eopUs  oC  a  study  completad  by  the 
Department  of  Agrlcultitfe  In  Fsbruary  1036.  In  which  you  will 
note  that  the  practical  effects  of  the  ratification  of  the  propossd 
Sanitary  Convention  would  be  negligible. 

As  the  matter  standa.  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  other  ooun- 
tries  which  have  Iseen  declared  free  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  ara 
parmittad  to  sell  in  this  market,  if  they  ean  do  so  o?«r  o«r  tariff. 
The  only  economic  result  of  this  convention  would  be  that  Aigen- 
tlne  Patagonlan  shaep  raisers — there  is  no  beef  produeed  tar  ex- 
port in  that  region — would  have  the  opportunity  of  sharing  with 
other  oountrles.  su^  as  Canada  and  New  Zealand.  In  whatever 
market  exists  for  foreign  lamb  and  mutton  in  the  United  States 
under  present  tariff  and  price  conditions.  However,  with  tiM 
grsat  Inersaae  In  the  number  of  sheep  in  this  country  and  wttH 
the  prseent  high  tariffs,  which  are  not  in  any  way  toudMd  by 
this  oonventlon.  our  market  for  foreign  lamb  and  mutton  Is 
Insignificant  almost  to  ths  point  of  nonexistenoe.  In  10S6  our 
total  Imports  of  these  meats  were  valued  at  only  iS.TU. 

The  question  has  been  raised.  Why  is  Argentina  Interacted  la 
the  convention  If  Its  ratification  will  bring  no  praeCteal  bssMflta 
to  her?  Argentina  has  a  very  practical  Interest  in  obtaining 
modification  of  our  present  rigid  embargo,  for  it  <^ers  an  excuse 
and  model  for  other  nations  to  impose  barriers  to  Argentine 
animal  products  on  the  grounds  of  sanitary  pracautlon.  when  the 
real  purpose  Is  protection. 

It  would  remove  what  Argentina  considers  to  be  deliberate  dis- 
crimination against  her  In  that  the  Dntted  States  admits  mutton 
and  Iamb  from  eountrlss.  such  ss  Canada.  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  but  under  section  306  (a)  refuses  such  bniiorta  from 
Argentina,  although  our  competent  sanitary  authorltlee  state  that 
in  the  remote  regions  of  Argentine  Patagonia  there  has  never  been 
any  history  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and  that  this  territory  Is 
amply  protected  from  exposure  to  the  dlsffsue  by  deserts,  moun- 
tains, and  the  sea. 

Of  course,  what  Argentina  would  like  would  be  a  complete  lift- 
ing of  our  present  embargo  on  importation  of  Argentine  fresh 
meats,  but  Informed  opinion  there  realises  that  we  are  right  In 
maintaining  proper  restrictions  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
foOt-and-mouth  disease,  and  would  be  satisfied  to  have  removed 
from  our  present  embargo  merely  that  part  which  Is  admittedly 
tmnecessary  from  a  scientific  viewpoint. 

In  sddltlon  to  the  HI  will  and  trade  retallatlaa  In  Argentina 
caused  by  section  306  (a),  there  Is.  as  previously  menUoned.  the 
fact  of  the  dangerous  precedent  that  our  excessive  embargo  gave 
other  countries  to  use  against  our  agricultural  exports. 

As  Instances  where  this  Government  hae  had  to  exert  ttself 
to  prevent  our  agricultural  export  trade  from  being  embargoed 
because  of  local  am>earances  of  contagion  may  be  dted  the  foot- 
and-mouth  disease  outbreak  in  California  and  In  Texas  In  1094. 
the  outteeak  of  the  same  disease  In  California  In  1030  and  10S2. 
and  the  Mediterranean  frult-fty  pest  In  Florida  in  1030.  Although 
the  10S4  outbreak  was  confined  to  California  and  Texas,  the  New 
Zealand  Government  placed  an  embargo  on  grains,  hay.  stock, 
plants,  and  fruits  and  vegetables  from  the  ntmexpoaed  States  ot 
Oregon  and  Washington  and  nontnfected  regions  of  OsUforaia. 
Great  Britain  embargoed  for  a  period  animals,  hay.  stock,  cad 
alfalfa  meal  from  the  whole  of  the  United  States  on  the  occasion 
of  foot-and-mouth  dlsrssr  outbreaks  in  1020  and  1032.  although 
these  outlweaks  were  confined  to  California  akne.  New  Zealand 
In  1030  considered  prohibiting  couplet^  American  trade  in 
citrus  fruits  with  her  because  of  the  Medltarraneaa  Irult-Sy  post 
in  PlorkU  fruit  areas. 

This  Gkrvemment  exerted  itsdf  to  persuade  these  countries  that 
theee  outbreaks  were  local  and. rigidly  cfmtrcOed.  and  accordingly 
that  embargoes  shcmld  not  be  malntalnad  against  the  whole  of  tlia 
United  SUtes.  In  the  case  of  New  Zealand  it  was  more  than  g 
years  before  the  1034  onbargo  was  completely  lifted.  There  are 
other  Instances  of  excessive  sanitary  restrtctloas  which  this  Oov- 
emment  Is  in  a  poor  posltton  logically  to  oppoas  In  vlev  of  Its 
recognlaedly  eseeastve  embargo  against  Argentina. 

I  have  gone  Into  the  question  at  suns  length,  hacsnaa  whlla  It 
Is  without  *ign*i*rmnrm  u  regards  this  coontnTs  Imports  from 
Argentina,  the  convention  Is  of  Impcrtanee  to  our  foreign 
and  to  tba  agricultural  and  genaral  eaport  tnMic  of  this 
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As  Toa  know,  thto  aoremment,  together  with  »n  taereaalng  nmn- 
ber  or  otter*,  la  committed  to  a  program  of  re«t<M^ng  the  normal 
Toltime  of  intemauonal  trade  to  promote  both  economic  weu- 
telns  and  condition,  of  peace.  To  achlero  that  goal,  this  and 
ath«  aoremmenu  must  correct  obvious  Injustices.  unnecMsary 
fn»i  Mybody-s  standpoint.  In  their  relaUons  ^"^  o"»",^"2^ 
w^  bnsJdthe  imutlon  and  in  will  which  consUtute  a  founda- 
tion for  International  conflict. 

«»*^'  y°^  COBXIX  HULU 


The  Vinson-Gaifey  Coal  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  HAROLiTk.  CLAYPOOL 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thwrsday,  March  11, 1937 

Ut  CLAYPOOL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  i  speak  In  favor  of  the  passage  of  H.  R.  4985.  a  bill  to 
regulate  the  coal  industry  of  the  country.  The  coal  industry 
in  the  district  of  southern  Ohio  has.  except  for  a  short  period 
In  1W3  and  during  1W4,  been  in  a  terrible  condition.  This 
great  industry  in  the  SUte  of  Ohio  and  of  my  congressional 
district,  where  thousands  of  employees  and  their  families 
are  dependent  upon  tlk-  coal-mining  industry,  was.  prior  to 
the  code  regulations,  beginning  in  1933  and  ending  in  1935. 
In  a  chaotic  condition,  and  since  that  regulation  period  is 
again  encountering  the  same  chaotic  conditions  that  pre- 
viously existed.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been  invested  in 
the  coal-mining  Industry  In  my  great  State,  a  large  part  of 
wbiOi  Is  Invested  in  sontiiem  Ohio  and  my  congressional  dis- 
trict I  beUeve  the  coal  industry  of  the  country  should  be 
permitted  to  prosper  as  other  industries  of  the  coimtry 
prosper,  and  that  the  coal  miners  and  their  families  de- 
pendent upon  that  Industry  are  entitled  to  a  standard  of 
Bvlng  at  least  equal  to  the  standard  of  living  of  those  em- 
ployed In  other  Industries  throughout  the  country.  This 
they  have  not  had.  and  unless  the  price  of  coal  is  regulated 
so  that  the  cutthroat  competition  win  be  eliminated  it  is 
my  firm  belief  that  the  coal  industry  win  continue  in  that 
Mimo  chaotic  condition  now  existing  while  other  industries 
of  the  country  are  prospering. 

I  beUeve  thftt  the  people  of  this  country  are  fair-minded 
and  willing  to  pay  a  price  for  coal  that  will  result  in  an 
Improved  standard  of  living  for  the  miners  and  their  families 
throughout  the  country.  I  have  carefully  gone  over  the 
report  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  this  bill  and 
am  thoroughly  convinced  that  if  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law 
the  coal  industry  of  our  great  country,  the  State  of  Ohio,  and 
my  congressional  district  will  be  greatly  benefited. 

During  the  past  2  years  there  have  been  several  large 
wniw  peraMBCDtly  aband**"***  in  southern  Ohio,  throwing 
luindreds  of  miners  out  of  employment,  which.  I  am  advised, 
would  not  have  happened  had  the  coal  industry  been  prop- 
erty TCcniated.  and  I  am.  therefore,  thoroughly  in  accord 
with  the  Vtaison  bin  in  order  to  prohibit  as  much  as  possible 
•Qch  occurrenoeB  In  the  future. 

The  bin  provldet  for  the  appointment  of  a  Bituminous 
Coal  Commission  located  In  Washington,  together  with  dls- 
trlet  boards  eoverlng  23  coal  districts  throughout  the  coun- 
try. These  district  boards  propose  prices  to  the  coal  com- 
mission for  coal  pro^ieed  within  their  districts,  which  the 
^.fltn*"*— *^  can  put  into  effect  after  they  are  properly  co- 
ordinated as  to  kinds,  qtnllties.  and  sixes  with  coals  of  other 
districts.  If  these  prices  are  not  fair,  the  bill  provides  the 
manner  in  which  producers  may  have  a  hearing  before  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Commission,  which  is  comprised  of  two  ex- 
perienced coal  miners  and  two  experienced  coal  producers. 
tflcetfaer  with  three  Independent  memb«^  The  biU  also 
piUfldes  for  a  ooosomers'  counsd  who  can  make  complaints 
to  the  commlsalon  on  the  part  <tf  the  consumers  if  in  his 
judgment  the  prices  are  not  fair  and  equitable.    The  biU 


sets  up,  in  my  opinion,  very  complete  methods  for  arriving 
at  fair  and  equitable  prices  for  coal  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  whUe  it  may  be  that  the  price  of  coal  wiU  be 
slightly  increased  by  reason  of  this  bill,  I  believe  the  con- 
sumers of  coal  will  be  willing  to  pay  a  smaU  increase  in 
order  to  give  the  miners  and  their  families  the  proper 
standard  of  living  and  the  producers  a  fair  interest  on  their 
Investment.  

The  bill  sets  up  standards  of  fair  trade  practice  to  govern 
the  industry's  dealings  with  the  consumers;  the  bill  provides 
that  the  commission  shall  study  and  investigate  economic 
operations  of  mines,  the  safe  operation  of  mines  for  the 
purpose  of  minimizing  working  hazards,  the  rehabilitation 
of  mine  workers  displaced  from  employment,  the  relief  of 
miwA  workers  partially  employed,  the  probable  marketing  at 
lower  costs  for  the  benefit  of  consumers,  and  the  question 
of  controlled  production — all  of  which  is  necessary  for  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  miners  and  their  families  and 
the  coal  industry  generally,  which  has  been  such  a  sick 
Industry  over  such  a  long  period  of  time. 

There  are  thousands  of  patriotic,  loyal  American  citizens 
throughout  the  great  State  of  Ohio,  as  well  as  throughout 
my  congressional  district,  who  sincerely  feel  that  if  this  leg- 
islation is  not  enacted  into  law  that  they  wlU  face  the  same 
starvation  wages  and  working  conditions  that  they  had  to 
face  prior  to  the  operation  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Code, 
and  I  hope  this  bill  wUl  pass  this  House  without  delay. 


Retiremeiit  of  Members  of  Police  and  Fire 
Departments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VIRGINIA  E.  JENCKES 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  16. 1937 

Mrs.  JENCKES  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  to 
amend  the  pension  law  which  deals  with  the  police  and  fire 
departments,  the  United  States  Park  Police,  and  ,thc  White 
House  Police,  all  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  permit  the 
members  of  those  organizations  to  retire  at  their  own  option 
after  they  have  served  25  years. 

The  present  law  permits  retirement  only  after  an  indi- 
vidual has  served  25  years  and  is  55  years  of  age  and  is 
permanently  Incapacitated  to  perform  duty— conditioned 
upon  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District — or 
after  becoming  60  years  of  age  the  individual  may  retire, 
provided  the  Commissioners  so  decree. 

A  survey  has  been  made  which  will  show  that^ln  15  or 
more  of  the  largest  police  and  fire  departments  of  the  United 
States  the  members  of  those  departments  may  retire  on  their 
own  request,  after  having  served  from  10  to  25  years,  at  an 
average  of  one-half  of  the  salary  they  received  at  the  time 
of  their  retirement. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  requirements  of  this  law  are 
such  that  they  should  be  Uberallzed.  due  to  the  fact  that  In 
order  to  qualify  under  the  provisl<ms  of  the  present  law  an 
Individual  must  overcome  or  meet  four  conditions  subse- 
quent: (1)  He  must  have  served  25  years:  (2)  he  must  be  55 
years  of  age;  (3)  he  must  be  permanently  incapacitated  to 
perform  duty:  and  (4)  he  must  have  the  consent  of  the 
Commissioners  in  order  to  retire. 

In  sponsoring  this  amendment  I  believe  that  we  will 
alleviate  and  grant  relief  from  what  may  be  termed  a  hard 
bargain  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  in  order  that  these  men 
may  enjoy  some  of  the  benefits  of  this  life  before  they  become 
cripples  or  join  the  ranks  of  the  living  dead. 

Another  fact  to  be  taken  into  consideration  is  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  memlaers  of  these  departments  are  ex-service 
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men  who  served  from  3  to  10  years  or  more  in  the  United 
States  Army,  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps  before,  during,  and 
after  the  World  War.  Were  they  employees  of  the  United 
States  Government  they  would  be  accorded  time  and  credit 
for  such  service.  The  amendment  does  not  ask  credit  for 
military  service;  it  is  mentioned  only  as  a  matter  of  informa- 
tion and  may  be  of  value  when  the  bill  is  toought  up  for 
consideration. 

There  are  no  other  police  or  fbe  departments  In  the 
United  States  that  are  called  upon  to  perform  the  various 
and  sundry  duties  Imposed  upon  these  departments  of  the 
Nation's  Capital.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  a  known  fact  that  the 
majority  of  large  cities  throu^out  the  Nation  grant  their 
public  servants  such  a  privilege,  is  it  not  our  duty  also  to 
remember  the  well-being  of  our  public  servants  with  equal 
and  like  considoution? 

In  advocating  this  amendment,  I  wish  to  impress  upon 
you  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  not  entail  the  expendi- 
ture of  one  penny  of  public  funds — it  is  to  remedy  a  condi- 
tion and  to  bring  into  accord  the  practices  and  customs 
granted  to  the  leading  and  up-to-date  police  and  fire  de- 
partments of  the  Nation. 

This  amendment  wlU  stimulate  interest  in  these  depart- 
ments and  will  dev^op  the  esprit  de  corps,  which  will  give 
Incentive  to  the  industrious,  arouse  the  Indolent,  and  make 
for  better  and  more  efficient  departments  and  give  the  pub- 
lic the  benefit  and  services  of  healthy,  vigorous  young  men — 
not  worn  out  by  wear  and  tear  on  their  physical  conditions 
due  to  the  stress  and  strain  of  Incessant  hazardous  c<»dl- 
tions  and  undertakings  which  accompany  and  are  a  part 
of  the  duties  that  belong  only  to  the  members  id  these  de- 
partments and  services. 

I  am  looking  to  the  future,  my  colleagues,  and  thinking 
of  the  social  well-being  and  security  that  we  must  prepare 
for  the  old  and  young  alike — therefore,  let  us  build  our 
bridges  for  the  future — in  the  spirit  of  the  followliig  lines: 

An  aid  man.  going  a  lone  highway. 
Came,  at  the  evening,  cold  and  gray. 
To  a  chasm.  Taat  and  deep  and  wide, 
Throxigh  which  waa  flowing  a  stUlen  tide. 
The  old  man  croased  In  the  twilight  dim; 
The  sxillen  stream  had  no  fears  for  htm; 
But  he  turned,  when  safe  on  the  other  side. 
And  built  a  bridge  to  span  the  tide. 
"Old  man",  said  a  f^ow  pilgrim,  near. 
"Tou  are  wasting  strength  with  buUdlng  here; 
Tour  journey  will  end  with  the  ending  day; 
Tou  never  again  must  paas  this  way: 
Tou  have  croased  the  chasm,  deep  and  wide,    ~ 
Why  build  you  the  bridge  at  the  eventklef 

The  builder  lifted  his  old  gray  head: 

"Good  friend.  In  the  path  I  have  oome".  he  aald. 

"There  foUoweth  after  me  today 

A  youth,  wboae  feet  must  paas  this  way. 

This  chasm,  that  has  been  naught  to  me. 

To  that  fahr-halred  youth  may  a  pitfall  be. 

He.  too.  must  croas  in  the  twUlght  dim: 

Good  friend,  I  am  building  the  tarkigs  far  him." 

These  men  are  our  soldiers  of  peace  and  guardians  of  our 
worldly  possesstans.  Their  courageous  conduct  is  ever  being 
displayed  before  our  very  eyes.  Their  courage,  sympathy, 
and  stamina  is  visible  in  sudden  emergencies  and  catastro- 
phes. They  are  the  first  to  extend  aid  and  comfort  wboi- 
ever  widespread  misery  and  suffering  descends  upon  our  peo- 
ple. They  are  the  shock  troops  of  the  peoirte,  always  ready 
to  strike  at  the  vital  point  with  all  energy  and  courage. 
There  is  proof  of  all  this— when  only  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
American  Red  Cross  called  for  volunteers  to  proceed  to  the 
flooded  districts  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  the  quota  was  oversub- 
scribed within  a  few  short  hours. 

The  least  we  can  do  for  these  men  who  protect  our  per- 
sons and  property  against  eavesdroppers,  intruders,  and 
trespassers — ^the  forces  of  nature  and  the  enemies  of  so- 
dety—is  to  permit  them,  while  they  are  physically  able,  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  which  they  are  morally  and  legally  entitled 
to  receive  and  for  which  they  contribute  monthly  frwn  their 
meager  salaries  in  order  that  those  benefits  will  be  assured. 

Shut  not  your  eyes,  that  you  cannot  see: 
Close  not  your  ears,  that  you  may  not  hear; 
This  Is  for  the  least  of  these. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  A.  HARTLEY,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSBT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  1$.  1957 


RADIO  ADDREK  BY  HON.  FRKO  A.  HARTLEY,  JR..  OP  VRW 
JIRSKY.  ON  MARCH  16.  19S7 


Mr.  HARTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remaito  in  the  Rkcokd.  I  Include  the  following  address 
which  I  delivered  yesterday  over  the  radio: 

This  talk  concerns  your  pocketbook.  It  is  my  purpose  to  pre- 
sent certain  facts  about  the  biggest  bill  you  have  to  pay.  That  is 
your  tax  bill. 

I  can  Tlsuallae  those  of  my  listeners  who  pay  no  Income  tax  or 
real -estate  tax  saj^ing.  "Oh,  let's  tune  In  another  procram:  this 
talk  Is  of  no  Interest  to  us." 

On  the  contrary,  I  hope  to  prove  that  when  we  talk  about  tax- 
payers, no  one  Is  excepted.  You  pay  more  for  taxes  than  you  do 
for  food  or  for  rent,  and  twice  as  much  as  you  spend  for  clothing. 
Yes:  that  Is  true,  whether  you  pay  an  Income  tax  or  not.  The 
earnings  of  3  full  months  of  your  year's  work  or  about  3S  cents 
on  every  dollar  you  earn  is  what  you  pay  to  be  governed. 

Than  was  a  time  when  most  of  our  revenues  for  government 
was  raised  by  the  direct  Iricome  tax,  which  our  people  understood, 
because  they  could  see  It  and  feel  it.  But  today  our  taxes  are 
siigar-ooated  and  hidden  In  various  business  transactions,  leaving 
most  of  us  unconscious  of  the  assessment.  The  trend  In  taxation 
has  been  based,  apparently,  on  the  theory  that  "where  Ignoranoe 
Is  bliss,  tls  foUy  to  be  wise."  Taxation  has  become  the  art  of 
BO  picking  the  goose  aa  to  seciure  the  greatest  amount  of  Umthen 
with  the  least  amount  of  squawking. 

During  the  years  I  have  served  In  Congress  I  have  seen  several 
sales-tax  bills  defeated  on  the  groimd  that  su^  a  tax  would  ba 
unfair  to  the  maasee  In  the  lower  income  bracketa.  And  yet  today 
we  have  such  a  tax  on  almost  everything  we  buy.  necaaaltles  as 
well  as  luxuries,  the  only  difference  being  that  It  Is  a  hidden  tax 
and  hardly  one  in  a  thousand  realises  be  has  paid  It. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  theae  taxes.  You  get  out  of  bed  la 
the  morning  from  between  sheets  taxed  at  4  cents  a  pound.  You 
go  Into  the  bathroom  and  turn  on  the  electric  light  taxed  at  9 
percent  of  your  bill.  You  brush  your  teeth  with  a  dentifrice  taxed 
at  6  percent.    The  soap  you  use  had  a  6-percent  tax  on  It. 

Then  you  dreas.  On  your  hosiery,  shirt,  shoes,  and  clothes  you 
paid  a  tax  of  approxlmatdy  90  percent.  For  example,  there  are 
6S  taxes  on  a  suit  of  clothes,  ao  that  on  a  $38  suit  ttasre  is  a  tax 
of  $6.86. 

You  sit  down  to  eat  and  once  again  the  tax  eoUeetor  la  aa 
tmlnvlted  guest.  There  are  68  taxea  on  bread.  88  taxaa  on  meat, 
S3  taxes  on  canned  food.  46  taxes  on  sugar,  one  and  a  half  eeata 
on  a  quart  of  mUk,  or  a  tax  asaeasment  of  over  90  paroent  ef  the 
cost  of  aU  the  food  you  eat.  Your  sUverware,  linena.  dlatwia.  and 
other  household  appUanees  each  have  the  mark  of  the  tavlstble 
tax  ooUeetor.  This  sort  of  hidden  taxation  extaada  to 
every  activity  of  your  normal  dally  life. 

You  drive  your  ear  to  wock.  and  I'm  wvmderlng  If  aa  a  eai 
you  reallae  you  are  taxed  846  Umas.    Yea;  there  ara  97 
ttie  purehaae  of  a  ear,  117  taxes  on  Its  upkeep,  and  961  taaea  oa 
the  oU  and  gas  you  uae.    The  tax  oa  gas  la  grslMer  tbaa  tta 
sale  cost. 

"ntere  are  146  taxes  oa  drugs  aad  msdtelaaa  aaiountlBg  to 
third  of  their  eoat.  Your  lasuraaoe  preaUma  Is  taaad  at  tram  18 
to  90  peroeat.  If  you  huat  or  flah  your  gua  aad  ytnr  rad  bear  a 
lO-peroeat  tax.  NOr  la  your  wife  Immtine  flan  audi  taxes.  Bar 
cosmetics,  perfumes,  furs,  aad  Jewels  If  She  Is  fortunate  aarwigh  to 
poastas  them — ai«  all  taxed  at  10  pereeat. 

When  you  get  home  at  alght  aad  alt  dowa  to  a  trtaMBy  ruli>wr 
<tf  contract,  you  have  paid  a  10-eeat  tax  oa  the  oaida  you  ass. 
Other  examples  aad  the  aiaaaer  la  whleh  the  tax  Is  paaaad  oa  to 
you  could  be  related  ad  laflaltum. 

These  taxes,  which  every  oae  of  as  la  paying,  aiay  be  sterttlag. 
But  they  win  fade  late  laslgalflcaaoe  as  eompand  with  taevttablc 
future  taxes  unlfss  we  give  our  atteatloa  to  the  solutloa  of  ttils 
peri^exlag  problem. 

We  have  had  strnie  fancy  Pederal  bookkeeptag  aad  bonovlag.  tout 
that  has  merely  ddayed  the  day  of  reckoning.  TartdtntaUy,  al- 
though the  Ped««l  Oovemment  collected  nearly  84/1004KMUMM>  In 
taxea  in  1936.  thla  lapieaentad  leaa  than  one-half  of  tta  aapeadl- 
turea.  Simple  arttlunetie  will  aliov  that  thla  canaot  go  oa  wtthoot 
disaster.  The  Federal  Oovemment  eaaaot  go  oa  ladeOatt^  91 
ing  twice  Its  Income  with  any  greater  degree  of  aafety  than 
private  family. 

The  spending  tipree  that  we  are  oa  at  the  momeat  win  oaly 
leave  us  with  the  headache  of  the  morning  after. 

There  may  be  thoee  who  are  bUatfuUy  content  to  believe  that 
the  Inert aac   In  Income-tax  revenue,  due  to  improved 


any 
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««»<«ttiMM.  Win  taki  em  at  thto  Bltuatkm  without  the  n^eejrtty  ot 
•''°****"*J?^£5aiSSt  ol«peM«.    However,  anj  rtudent  of 
Mknowa  »**^  tbto  Ida*  U  In  error. 
«  te^Su  unbiJaaced-    The  Gofermnent  is  1>«^aims 
«i«  thte  W^wTttdid  tart,  not  only  on  «tt«^?2 
^2S  (ntL^nZniltfdeMrtinente.  end  the  natlon^ldebt  hM 
----^^Jf£l^22S  o?^WWto»tely  $86,000,000,000.    Since 

gj5;5.sr,2Sart  SSJSS.'S^^wSf^  to  it.  one 

•^^J^^iJffSS  SJ?^i^iSSf-.bout  the  denumd. 
^'^^SSJS^aJSZ^^^^^ithB  notion  that  the 

**t.?S!S.Sr  t^Vone?the  pooutar  feltaciee  of  the  day.    A» 
'^♦SI'Sta^ttii.TriS  JubrtS^Oeource  oC  funds  remaining 

£tld  SrSttStoeome  of  thoee  eamlng  orer  $1.000.Wp  ^J^ 

^3Hfesr<sss.ssrta.-tJ^ 

*m5i  X  iSotwrt  thS  »  percent  of  the  entire  naUonal  too«ne 
ta  mSTto  Sm  iSo  »  $6.000per  year  and  tae^  you  can  r^dUy 
SSSStSd^  If  eSdwhM  bl|^  and  »»«««•  tM«  •".*»«S«S 
^SrwTtL  bv^Timekets  winDay  them,  •njerefore,  the  Job  of 
SSt52SS5iSSl?liSf^irgnmp  or  our  people,  in  my 

tout  I  cannot  f'r*'"^**  *«>  etrongly  that  we  »"~^*°S^*X«Tf 
nn*  «^td^  a-  iflTT  add***^*'  tawfc  The  jvolonged  evaelon  of 
S^ ;S£^  to  .^^«?««*t  to  o«rJXS;»al  -Scmltr 

Todmur^tfully  ask.  "How  can  tax  consdousnees  be  aroused  ? 
ItTTiJJtSfSJTfiSSe  dtteen  ha.  not  the  time  to  gJ^T^*^: 
tTi.  JSZ**  te  thMB  auestions.  In  answer  1  offer  this  suggcrtlon. 
M^yiihelTrtm  Vaei  and  every  article  sold  In  roch  a 
^L^J^mSalS^^atbMMa  with  the  full  amount  rt  tax 
S?Sri«  li^SSi  tiS»tP^*aie?  rot  an  example:  On  the 
Srt«taKf  ttatSssult  ol  5othe.  I  previously  used  as  an  lllus- 
S2i«ru!«w«Sl  be  clearly  marked  $eJ8  in  taxes.  The  price 
2?^  aWpSrrt  SoSTvnild  Inform  the  buyer  that  W  cenU 
3*tS  yS^I^int.  the  44  different  taxe.  on  that  partlcuUr 

"*t!r^2i»  wwda.  1  am  mopoelng  to  bring  the  quertKm  of  taxes 
oJ?ii^  STwhS?  £»  peSs  mS^  •»<!  understand  how 
miftJS  JS^on  w  arUdTmircha-d.  Just  as  they  do  when 
?JllrbSra  Blai  o<  gasoline.  5u»t  as  you  know  that  you  paid 
S^m^fiSewsiSTcMts  in  taxes,  so  I  want  you  to  know 
JLTSSsa  yw  b5r«n  overcoat  for  $36.  $4:90  of  that  represented 
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or 


HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  March  17, 1937 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BT  HON.   ALVA  B.  ADAMS.  OF  COLORADO, 
BAUIU   tuju**^a^  ^^  MARCH   16.   1937 


^^-^  nay  be  skmUeal  of  the  practleahUity  of  such  a  progr^- 
T^lS  fKiWarrVtrSlable  to  erery  bustneesman;  and  ■•  to  the 
SlrtuiwnSe  consumer,  the  noblert  taxpayer  of  them  •U.  l«t  me 
ndSe  VbbnZt  of  a  similar  exDerlment  in  Hew  Jwsey.  Ay«r  or 
TmLo^  Mature  P«MdaS3peroent  MUe.  tax.  the  proceeds  of 
5uSSetoS^'xorth«w5tt?«u«  of  relief,  topasstnfr 
K*Se  wmtod  you  that  this  J-perewit  tax  was  fwr  below  the 
ZLSn  b3*«  tax  to  which  I  am  directing  your  attention.  Mr. 
SSS»«^Se  a  puichaw  amounting  to  $1.  He  placed  a  d^ 
toUl  on  the  counter  and  rtartad  to  leave.  The  clerk  reminded  him 
of  Se  J-c«S»le.  tax  dua.  ThI.  wa.  repeated  erery  time  he 
SJto  a  JSLSTon  tlM  way  home  he  •««*«»  i»**»*l"P«i: 
MMunt  taken  from  him  each  week,  and  you  n«y  rert  ,mw»^*>^ 
SmSL  vUckly  turned  to  the  SUto*.  spending  poUcy.  Why* 
m2*  be^uMhe  could  see  and  understand  the  tax  he  had  to  pay. 

STalwuIt  thew  deyeloped  •p*^^**^  °f  ,£^*«S^^S? 
^d  a  iiaiewnnillnir  d«ree  of  curtailment  of  State  government 
-  —  m  Hew  J«ey  greater  than  at  any  time  In  all  Its  history. 
^STwMSaaZISSrwmTmiiit  woild  not  be  attained  n»- 
tkiBally  If  onr  people  learn  and  understood  the  effect  of  Federal 
JmmJmmJL  unoB  th^r  own  pockettooks.  ^^  ^  .^    _^> 

^^laoertZ^bellove  that  when  our  peofOe  realise  that  "Tie  who 
dwMamrt  vStbf  tMktr.  they  win  be  much  more  concerned 
AiMNit  all^aetf  Federal  philanthropy. 

nT  Brassn^  this  suhject  tonight  1  have  trlM  to  avoid  eritlda- 
laTwSBSular  speeding  project  of  the  ■^«»»»f^««iJf 
SSerSuefoSiclm^wuldhave  been  beside  the  potot  at  l««e. 

SnM?^sM  prajeeu  I  have  egryd  with  and  voted  for.  with 

I^v»  Sted  to^  limit  of  my  ability  to  present  this  Iswje  f ^ 
and  boo^b«»x»  I  sincerely  believe  that  economy  and  effl- 
^gomment  wUl  be  attained  only  when  all  of  us  have 


T^  aom  ti  up.  X  bsve  tried  to  make  tt  dear  that  you  get  nothing 
for  Bothli«.  and  that  anything  your  Qoivemment  does  tor  you 
you  paf  «or.  ml  «tth  tot       ' 


Mr  JOHNEON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous'consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  radio  speech 
on  proposed  sugar  legislation  deUvered  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Colorado  IMr.  Adams]  on  Monday.  March  15.  1937. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix,  as  foUows: 

Th«  wwld  War  for  me  and  many  others  gave  a  mUltary  funeral 
The  wona  war  w  ™w  j       concluded  from  the  experl- 

iLSyS^  ii?(?^e  yta^  wwch  foUowed  that  If  our  Nation 
SS^  U^JJSd^iS  evc^  effort  to  become  as  nearly  as  possible 
SiSJcSly  toiteMndent  aid  would  develop  Its  resources  and  its 
f^^^S^^  M  to  be  in  the  least  possible  degree  dependent  for 
££;S!!te<?lS  Jltl?nil  life  and  thV^elfare  and  comfort  of  the 

''SS  T^  w£"l^e"t°^:  or  even  three,  lump,  of  sugar  to  our 
JS^  ^SaS  how  durii^  war  days,  we  were  restricted  to  one 
JS.P  SS  SSJ  oS  Timltetlons  imjcfied  because  of  the  national 
n^ri^for  e<inomical  use  of  our  sugar  «"P£y-  ^^  "^  P^S 
ofTOKar  in  the  United  States  for  many  years  before  the  World  War 
?.Jrri!L.M<i  h»io«  8  cents  Dcr  pound,  but  housewives  will  recall 
Sf  iSSTS^  Jl^on  s^.gar'^urchases.  and  even  more  vividly 

^&*5s'S%v°e,?r?Sirirrone  Of  the  essentials  of  modem  llfe^ 
It  U^iiSve  St^S  insure  to  the  American  people  an  adequa^ 
iT,H  SSndSble  suDply  of  this  great  necessity  under  all  circum- 
SSi<S*^?tt  s^S  Ind  reasonable  price.  Of  course,  the  safest 
2d  SSsSteSiSle  source  of  supply  would  be  sugar  Pro*u«d  In  the 
J?ntInent2lDnited  State  It  would  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  that 
S  S3f?S^  pS2?t^^r^ourage  American  »"«"  PJ^"^*^^ 
Se  present  ^e  *»»•  ^^*«*  ^^***  produces  less  than  a  third  of 
"^SJSS'ciin^J^p'Sxluced  as  cheaply  in  the  U-iJ^  States  "to 
tTOTtoa  islands  where  cheap  labor  abounds  If  t^e"  J^"„^"g^ 
^ffs  nor  Umltotions  upon  the  importation  of  sugar  toto  the 
SSflSi  ^teTmffi^far  industry  would  be  destroyed.  There  is 
SSSJaSfS'  iSSt^^ie  sup^that  fertile  tropical  Islands  like 
Cuba  and  the  Phillpptoes  could  produce.  ._„ 

oJ^MO  OM  peof le  are  directly  engaged  to  the  sugar  tadust^ 
in  toJ  uSted  Ststei.  When  the  famUies  of  these  workers  are 
tocl^  not  lei  than  1.000.000  of  our  population  are  dependent 
?^S^  SJJaxtodustry.  Over  1.000.000  a^es  of  land  «e  devoted 
Ssuear-beet  and  sugar-cane  production.  In  addition  to  the  army 
of  wwkers  direcUy  engaged  in  the  fields  and  factories  producing 
Se^SJ^tSSS^taa  rtmiarger  army  engaged  to  P«»dudng  and 
iupplytag  the  many  articles  and  services  which  are  w»ential  to  the 
vartSl  OMrations  of  the  sugar  todustry.  As  an  illustration,  on  an 
i;SSe!^h  ^e  of  sugSbeets  contributes  $35  to  the  tocome  of 
the  raUroads  of  the  country.  . 

The  sugar  todustry  consumes  vast  quantiti«  of  l«>n  «id  steel, 
copww.  a»l.  limestone.  oU.  cotton,  and  other  products  of  American 
JSTknd  fiurtones.  It  builds  and  matotalns  great  refl^rl«  ^th 
ioSuwtod  and  expensive  machtoery.  It  furnishes  tremendous 
tonnage  to  the  railroads.  o*.*.  .-^ 

It5ky»  annually  a  vast  sum  to  taxes  to  the  Federal,  State,  and 

**^e*^^Suc£"of  the  industry  contribute  greatly  to  the  Uve- 

**I?<SSfaSmy  home  State,  wherever  you  Itod  a  sugw  factory. 
Tou  find  a  proroerous  town,  with  churches,  up-to-date  schools,  and 
kll  those  things  which  tend  to  produce  good  citizenship.  

Bv«y  acre  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar  beets  is  an  acre 
withdrawn  from  the  production  of  some  one  or  more  of  Vas  grea« 
competitive  crops,  the  siirplxises  of  which  have  been  such  a  seri- 
ous problem  to  the  Nation.  v..^* 

Jtew  If  any.  crops  require  as  much  labor  the  the  sugar  beet. 

The'rogar  todustry's  contribution  to  meet  our  xmemployment 
Dtoblem  take,  a  large  burden  from  our  taxpayers.  Its  provision  or 
a  secure,  though  not  yet  adequate,  supply  of  one  of  the  »«»*"- 
tlee  of  ike  ina  time  of  war  is  of  tremendous  importance  to  tha 
I  eountry. 
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The  people  of  the  United  Statee  can  If  they  wish  secure  cheaper 
mgar  by  allowing  unlimited  and  untaxed  importations  of  trooical 
mgars.  By  so  doing  they  would  save  to  the  dally  sugar  bill  of 
the  average  citizen  slightly  more  than  one-half  a  cent  per  day.  or 
about  $2  per  year,  but  by  so  doing  they  would  do  toestimable 
harm  to  the  American  people.  In  addition  to  the  destruction  of 
the  great  Industry  itself  they  would  tojure  many  millions  of  other 
American  cltiaens — farmers,  manufacturers,  bustoessmen.  work- 
men on  farms,  factories,  and  railroads. 

Many  of  the  articles  which  are  now  produced  or  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  can  be  produced  more  cheaply  in  Asia  or 
Europe  where  wages  are  lower  and  living  conditions  Inferior. 

If  we  admit  these  foreign  products  without  tariff  or  other  re- 
strictions, we  would  have  available  many  things  at  costs  lower 
than  we  now  pay,  but  we  would  not  have  the  money  to  buy 
them  as  we  would  ftod  our  mills  and  factories  closed,  our  work- 
men unemployed,  business  demoralized ,  the  farmer  to  deq>alr. 
This  would  inevitably  bring  lowered  wages  and  living  condition, 
in  order  to  enable  oiu*  coxintry  to  competo.  This  U.  of  course,  an 
unthtokable  condition  to  tolerate,  let  alone  tovlte. 

The  increased  cost  to  consumers  resulting  from  our  establiehed 
policy  of  protecting  and  encouraging  American  manufacturers 
and  producers  Is  far  greater  to  almost  aU  lines  than  to  the  case 
of  sugar.  The  tocreased  cost  of  our  clothes  alone  cost,  each  per- 
son in  the  United  States  many  times  the  smaU  amount  which  the 
protection  of  the  American  sugar  todxistry  will  cost  him.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  total  Increase  to  cost  to  consumers  by 
our  policy  of  protecting  our  industries  Is  over  $5,000,000,000 
annually,  but  the  cost  of  dlsconttoulng  this  policy  would  be  many 
times  that  amount  in  dollars  besides  the  Irreparable  and  to- 
evitable  damage  to  the  American  people  from  lowered  Uvlng 
standards. 

With  the  purpose  of  preserving  this  great  todustry.  with  Its 
great  economic  and  social  advantages,  from  destruction  by  Im- 
ported sugars  and  insuring  the  American  people  the  benefit  of  a 
supply  of  sugar  produced  In  America  by  farmers  who  are  to  be 
assured  a  fair  price  for  their  product,  a  bill  has  been  recently 
Introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  OliAROKsr.  of  Wyoming,  and 
myself,  and  In  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Congreesman 
Maxvih  Jonbs,  of  Texas.  ._.     ,^ 

This  bill  largely  drafted  by  the  sugar  section  of  the  Agriculture 
Department  Is  in  accord  with  the  message  of  President  Booeevelt 
delivered  to  Congress  on  February  23.  1937.  The  bill  does  not 
go  as  far  in  encouraging  the  development  of  the  American  sugar 
Industry  as  I  would  like  or  -s  those  engaged  in  that  Industry 
would  wish,  but  it  is  the  result  of  the  meeting  and  compromise 
of  conflicttog  opinions  and  interests  and  is  a  decided  advance 
to  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  this  todustry  over  any  pre- 
ceding measure. 

Sugar  Is  the  only  one  of  our  principal  agricultural  crops  of 
which  no  surplus  is  produced  and  the  American  demand  for 
which  must  be  largely  supplemented  by  impcHtatlon.  The  sugar 
problem  Is  also  complicated  by  the  situation  In  our  insular 
possessions  and  in  Cuba. 

It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  treat  the  American  sugar  Industry 
to  the  same  manner  as  other  agrlctiltural  "crops. 

By  sending  to  Congress  a  message  devoted  exclusively  to  sugar 
legislation  the  President  gives  recognition  to  this  fact. 

This  bill  is  therefore  drawn  as  a  single  independent  and  com- 
plete legislative  unit,  not  a  confusing  series  of  amendments  to 
existing  or  preexisttog  acto.  It  is.  fiirther.  permanent  and  not 
temporary  or  emergency  legislation. 

Prior  to  1934  the  only  efforto  to  protect  the  American  sugar 
todustry  had  been  by  tariffs.  These  efforte  had  proved  futUe.  The 
highest  tariff  to  the  history  of  the  todustry  enacted  to  1B30  was 
followed  by  the  lowest  price  of  sugar  and  the  smallest  return  to 
the  grower.  The  Increased  tariff  by  reducing  lmp(«ts  of  Cuban 
sugar  led  to  enormous  and  extremely  profitable  Increase  to  the 
sugar  production  of  the  Phllipptoe  Islands,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto 
Rico,  where  sugar  1.  produced  \inder  tropical  conditions  with 
cheap  labor  and  came  toto  the  United  States  without  the  pay- 
ment of  any  tariff.  The  Philippine  production  not  only  grew  from 
131,000  tons  to  1921  to  about  1.500,000  tons  to  1933,  but  was  acta- 
ble of  todefinlte  tocrease.  The  ImportatlMi  from  the  Philippine 
Islands  of  tax-free  sugar  tocreased  to  a  10-year  period  from 
198,000  long  tons  to  1923,  to  1,030,000  long  ton.  to  1933.  The 
American  sugar  Industry  was  in  Imminent  perU  of  destruction. 
The  combtoed  effect  of  the  tariff  and  the  tocreased  tax-tree  Im- 
portation, from  our  Insular  possessions  al«>  brought  financial 
disaster  to  Cuba. 

The  American  trade  with  Cuba  was  disappearing,  and  the  dis- 
tressed condition  of  the  people  of  that  island  threatened  Insurrec- 
tion and  rebellion  which  could  readily  spread  to  other  lands  and 
tovolve  our  country.  This  was  not  a  condition  affecting  only 
Bugar-prodticlng  areas:  It  threatened  to  a  substantial  degree  the 
entire  United  States. 

ExpMlence  having  demonstrated  that  the  American  sugar  todtts- 
try  could  not  survive  with  a  tariff  as  Ite  only  defense  against  the 
Invasion  of  off-shore  sugars,  those  toterested  to  preserving  the 
American  sugar  todustry  endeavored  to  ftod  some  better  and  more 
effective  way  to  establish  limitations  on  the  amount  of  Incoming 
sugar.  The  stnnmer  of  1933  was  spent  to  conferences  which 
finally  evolved  the  stabilisation  agreement  fixing  quotas  on  sugar 
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production  and  Importation.  This  agreement  never  became  effec- 
tive because  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcxilture.  without  whoee  signa- 
ture the  agreement  did  not  become  btodtog.  refused  to  sign  It. 

Theee  threatened  dangers  were,  however,  averted  by  two  meas- 
ure, passed  by  Congress.  The  first,  the  Philippine  todependenoe 
blU.  which  placed  a  limit  on  the  importetlon  of  PhUlpptoe  sugar 
of  972.000  tons,  an  amount  lees  than  had  been  Imported  to  the 
year  of  greatest  import.,  yet  large  enough  to  provide  liberally  for 
sugar  culture  to  the  isUmds. 

The  other  meamre  wa.  the  Jonee-Ooetlgan  amendment  to  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  which  fixed  quotas  on  both  imported 
and  domestic  sugars  and  provided  by  a  prooemlng  tax  for  pay- 
mento  to  growers.  This  meaeure  was  very  succeasful  to  it.  opera- 
tion, but  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  tovalldatlng  proces. 
tog  taxes  led  to  Ito  abandonment  except  as  to  Ite  quota  pcovlalon.. 

The  prewnt  bill  Meka  to  Mctire  to  an  Improved  and  ta  a  con- 
stitutional form  the  principal  objective,  of  that  act.  Hie  pending 
bill  ptrovlde.  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ehaO  each  year  estl- 
piate  the  amount  of  sugar  to  be  conrnmied  to  continental  United 
State..  Of  thi.  total  eetlmated  amount  a  quota  t.  fUed  by  the  bill 
of  1,550XW0  ton.  for  American-produced  beet  migar  and  SaOjOOO 
ton.  of  American-produced  cane  sugar.  The  remalndw  of  the 
estimated  conwimptlon  is  divided  among  the  various  offshore 
sugar-producing  areas.  To  Cuba.  1.948.000  too.:  to  Hawaii.  9g$.798 
tons:  to  Puerto  Rico.  842.611  tons:  to  the  Philippine  Island.,  the 
amount  fixed  by  the  Independence  Act. 

Theee  quota,  are  figured  on  a  baalc  eettmato  fixed  to  the  bill  ot 
0.452,000  ton..  If  upon  revielcm  of  the  eethnato  by  th.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  the  connunptlon  I.  found  to  exceed  that  amount, 
the  exoe«  is  to  be  apportioned  among  the  variou.  nagar-produdng 
area.,  however,  giving  to  the  United  State.  SO  percent— a  .lightly 
larger  percent  than  Ito  proporUonato  .hare  of  the  basle  qtuita. 
If  necessary  to  equitable  and  successful  administration  of  the  act. 
the  quota,  of  particular  area,  may  be  allotted  among  producing 
distrlcte  or  even  among  todividual  growers.  Many  detail,  are 
lnc(»porated  to  meet  various  oontlngende.  which  cannot  now  be 
considered. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  levy  of  an  exdw  tax  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  cent  per  pound  upon  aU  sugar  produced  to  or  Im- 
ported toto  the  United  Statea. 

The  money  raised  by  this  tax  will  go  toto  the  Treamiry  of  the 
United  State..  The  tax  of  three-quarters  of  a  cent  will  produce 
i4>proxtmately  $100,000XX)0.  Of  this  tax  the  sugar  producers  of 
the  United  State,  will  pay  24  percent,  while  the  proportion  of 
the  principal  offahore  area,  will  be  a.  follow.:  Cuba  80  per- 
cent: Puerto  Rico  11.5  percent:  Philippine  Idanda  1$  percent: 
Hawaii  15.3  percent. 

Under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1030  the  sugar  tariff  on  Cuban  ragar 
wa.  2  centa  per  pound.  Thl.  wa.  reduoed  by  the  Jooee-Ooetlgan 
Act  by  one-half  cent  per  pound  to  oOwt  the  proreeelng  tax  of 
the  same  amount.  Tlie  Reciprocal  Ttade  Agreement  reduoed  the 
Cuban  sugar  tariff  an  additional  six-tenth,  of  a  cent,  leaving 
the  tariff  ntoe-tenth.  of  a  cent  per  pound.  When  the  proosaslng 
tax  wa.  declared  tovalld.  the  tariff  which  had  been  reduoed  be- 
cause of  It,  wa.  not  restored.  Thl.  ha.  remilted  to  a  practical 
donation  of  $20,000,000  per  year  to  Cuba.  Therefore,  the  pendtog 
bill.  If  adopted.  wUl  but  restore  to  effect  that  cut  to  the  tariff, 
and  add  an  additional  tax  of  one-quarter  of  a  cent  per  pound. 

With  a  view  to  eeciulng  reawnable  paymenta  to  the  growvr, 

Ereventtog  child  labor  to  sugar  fields  and  oppravlve  wages  and 
ours  for  woAers.  preventing  excessive  profitt  to  refinera.  and 
unfair  or  extortionate  price,  to  consumers,  the  bill  provide,  for 
conditional  benefit  paymenta  to  ragar  beet  and  cane  growers. 

The  method  by  which  theM  paymenta  are  to  bo  UMd  to  ac- 
complish theee  desirable  ends  Is  as  foUows: 

The  bill  authorlne.  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  a 
payment  of  70  oenta  to  the  grower  for  each  unit  of  100  pounds 
of  sugar  produced.  Theee  paymenta  may.  however,  only  be  mads 
to  the  grower  If  he  has  complied  with  the  foUowlag  condition.: 

1.  He  must  not  have  permitted  a  child  under  14  to  work  at  all 
or  a  "^^^^^  between  14  and  10  to  work  more  than  •  houn  per 
day. 

2.  His  employees  must  have  been  paid  not  lea  than  eoeli  mto- 
<Tniii«  wages  and  have  worked  not  more  than  mavlmimi  hours 
to  be  fixed  a.  fair  and  reawMiable  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrleulture. 
In  fixing  such  wages  and  hours  the  Secretary  of  Agrteulture  Is 
directed  to  take  toto  consideration  the  standards  betetof  ore  fixed 
by  him  and  the  differences  to  condition,  among  the  various  pro- 
ducing areas. 

8.  He  must  not  have  exceeded  his  quota. 

4.  He  must  comply  with  such  regulations  as  may  be  fixed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  preserve  the  fertility  of  the  nil  and 
prevent  soil  erosion. 

These  benefit  paymenta  are  eo  substantial  that  no  grower  caa 
afford  to  fall  to  meet  the  conditions  and  thereby  loee  them. 

The  bill,  therefore,  will  definitely  eliminate  child  labor  and 
<x>presBlve  labor  and  wage  conditions  to  the  beet  fields. 

Under  the  Jones-Cortigan  Act  certato  large  producer,  received 
what  seemed  excessive  benefit  paymenta  The  {veeent  blU  pro- 
vides for  a  graduated  scale  of  reductions  to  paymenta  to  produc- 
ers of  sugar  to  excess  of  250  tons. 

The  bin  contains  a  specific  direction  to  the  Secretary  of  Agrt* 
culture  to  protect  the  small  and  new  proBuocr  as  far  as  poaslbls. 
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It  flMBtnto  •!•  only  maOt  to  irowm  In  tte  UnltMl 
_         ^^ aTiuSSSaam nopaymMit.  win  bt  in«l« to gioww. 

^^'^JLSiJS'pSSiS^o^  -nmmt  to  .boat  on-toll 

^S^aTmld  by  It  in  «iela*  taxn.  Tl»«efore,  the  bUl  wlU 
portd.  STSiSSte  th.  Untt«l  8tM  Xr—ur,  o<  rtout 
ItaoOOW  .-^  «^  tu,  cKia>  tu  would  wMlt  to  to- 

botlMCM*.    T»«y  po'nt  <»««  «»^  **»•  *«^**^.^!^  ""^S?^ 

Sa  Mrnm  iictdM  not  rwult  to  an  lufcw— «  *»  «m- 

■StSrt  no  dtflwnt  fwult  wlU  follow  a  three- 

jmt  tax.    Th«  eontttd  that  augar  prtoea  are  ooo- 

UMnBD^  anddnaad  and  that  with  tba  flxad-quoU 

laJre^wSto  no  apimelabU  ehanf*  to  atther  WPP^  pr 

i^  S»tS^i^S^ii»rim  of  a  omt  par  povmd.   How- 

tJ  «Smla«SMit  J^Valtuatlon.  tba  bUl  coatatoa  a  pio- 

la  ordK  to  pcafvcnt  prtc«  -to  •«*^ili^JJ*!f'??Sl2 

to  matnt^  tba  dnmwrHr  auiar  todoatry  and  to  make 

n^Mofmnr  bMta  and  n«vttnc  m  proatable  on  th« 

^itha  pnSaetkm  at  the  prtoctpal  other  agricultural 

ewoa.-    TLSorTtfttoSre^ihould  ba  an  aio-rtTe  toojaae  to  the 

^^^irf  ^^tf  to  eonmian,  the  Seoretary  ct  Afrlculture  amid 

ttequoto  at  tnoomtoff  Mgar  to  aueh  an  amount  aa  might 

to  taatora  fair  pctoaa.  ^^ 

hata  MfOMOOi  MaaTaa  to  the  eoat  a(  sugar  to  the  oon- 
"and  aa  to  proflta  rMllaed  by  growva  and  reflnera. 
rS  the  eheapeat  food  that  eomaa  upon  our  tablea  to  teriM 
«r  (Ml  Mh^  iTmUUaiiUiMl  betwacn  the  prtoe  the  consumer 
iS^iJ^  2ri  eo?Sp«d«tlon  than  to  the  caee  of  any 


«__ Act  the 

S!S&  met*  th«i  one^thlrd  o(  a  eantparpooML    *»o<>^W- 
SaMerMTor  fam  crap  can  be  purcbeaMl  at  w^Aj*^  P^ce, 

_J  OB  tm  land  wtlh  adequate  watar  and  oar^ 

emulation  aad  iMiiaaHng  lequira  mutii  labor. 

vana^n  t»H«ditlT  paY  dooMe  as  BQoh  for  hay.  whldi  la  grown 

Suiltttle  labor  or  oStltatlon.  aa  la  paid  ftar  aagar  ^jata.    ^ 

imir  beet  oontaina  !•  pHoant  of  sugar,  so  the  watoer 

^on  at  beeta  to  secure  SOO  pounds  «wigy-  .^he^y 

k>  a  uuinnilratrol  and  eauenatta  plant.    The  beet-eu^  re- 

^jMeCteotortae  and  mUa.  the  sugar,  when  itlea^  the 

Ttaaiff  S!£todM*eMt!lti5:  ti«m  this  tan  about  1.400  poinds 

-  aSts  JSduesTwlSStoday  win  saU  at  retail  tor  about  m 

^^  -'FeaiSes  the  price  of  the  sugar  produced  from  •  tono* 

and  the  flour  muat  agato  be  piucsesoil  to  the  kltiAien 

'**  '***■  knowa  that  wUla  there  has  been  a  markad 

TuT  tte  price  of  meet  food  prodiMto  tbe  prteeot  sugar  has 

Mea^aoMtant.    The  Increaae  m  the  prtoe  of  sugar 

'^^SltloB  at  the  proeesstog  tax  under  the  Jooaa. 

CMkMan  Act  waa  oady  on»-tanth  of  a  cent  par  ponnd. 

iPKild  bekeptto  mind  that  emy  dollar  paid  »» jwr  PJ- 
^.^irteAmnlakSlaya  to  Amerlaa.  whOe  a  oomparatlvely  amaU 
S^^ifSe^ar^eent  to  Cuba  or  the  Phlllpptoe  Islanda  for 

"yS^K^jSL  ttwl^^  MU.  IT  enaeted  toto  law.  win  pratace  a 
^STaSprasperaiM  «mdltlon  to  the  Amertoan  sugar 
Whlla  there  wfll  be  lastrletloBB  on  the  produetlen  of 
ta  eonttneBtd  UttMed  Btataa,  whW»  same  o<  ua  "WJ^  ••  • 
^VtoSSTtheee  watrtetleM  wlB  not  to  ny  conaldershle 
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win  be  proticted  ai^lnst  esceeslTe  importatlmi 

by'tbe  «Kilaa  on  oMhore  aofar  eo  that  ^^^^'S^'^ 

ul  iJgi  Winiinnnt  be  ispsatsi!     fn  addttkm  he  win  re- 

whWh  to  addliluo  to  payments  from  proc- 

irtngHoSlmaasteprieefcrhlsbeete.  ^„^^^„  w_  »be 

B   ^MiiA  iMa  been  rsacued  fwm  Snandai  oiaaaier  oy  uie 
MfeH^^Mte  lediMtlMis  to  tariff,  win  not  be  a  threat  to 

rSlt«-».  and  by  "^-i"  «if«^P:«SJ? J^^J^SS 

Qt  the  united  fltataa  to  the  advaataga  of  >cn^tiBai 

_  tf  the  Uhttad  Btatm  not  dUeetty 

■  to  aivar'prodaalian.  _ 

Rleo.  the  PhUlDDlne  W^TVl*.  and  Hawaii,  while  eomplaln- 

£?^o£itoiiJrSft«t  been  fcWy  treated  and  their  sugar 

.  win  eoBttoue  aa  It  now  Is.  |»<u^>*w  

united  Stotas  Ttsaaury  wfll  recede  touaaaed  >«;renvMof 

a^iMnooo    Tnnnaasn  toeoma  tans  wfll  aim  come  from 

S^ndtodwtnes  Who  ha^  prapered  directly  and  todl- 

Tte  unemploraMttt  reUsf  load  vl&  alao  be  >2»f^  _. 

>-Mamiv«r a^ar  wffl  not  ha^  his  soger  bU  materially 

and  win  rikare  to  the  eontrlbutloBa  whl<^  a  pruspeioua 

•Blodtwal  tndwtry  wfU  make  to  the  Matlan  aa  a  whole. 
^^^haSt  oftt»  Kfctlon  wfll  be  Ughtenod  to  know  that  no 
li  the  product  of  tfilld  labor  or  oppresslre  «•«■ 


tag  or  their 


about 


lacUy. 


ADDRK8S  BY  HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH.  OP  MASSACmJSETTS.  AT 
^^^SeGIE  hall,  new  YORK.  ON  MARCH  12.  1937 

Mr  COPELAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
lent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by 
our  colleague  the  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Walsh]  in  New  York  on  Friday  evening  last,  on  the  pending 
proposal  regarding  the  Supreme  Court.  .  ^    »_ 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  address  was  ordered  to  do 
printed  in  the  RKcoao,  as  follows: 

Our  country  Is  facing  a  momentous  Issue  vitally  »ffecttog  our 
n.?Su5^^Ire  With  such  an  issue  aU  wUl  agree  that  It  is  the 
du^^a  mibUc  servant  to  give  It  the  most  earnest  consideration 
S?dft^rSie  f or  h^lf  thi  right  position  to  take  for  the  welfare 
of  h2  col^.  The  easiest  way  and  usually  the  most  comfOTtable 
^yU  toWpt  the  views  of  the  party  leader,  but  that  would  not 
J?  hto^wndecision  unless  he  honestly  agreed  "ith  his  pMty 
£de?    n  he  disagrees.  It  U  clearly  his  duty  to  express  his  reasons 

**'iffii/*£SS^'S'SSJSon.  my  first  but  «straln«l  Judgment  on 
th2fSeSS??f?iUrSS^ed^  The  Ume  ^J^'Z^^fTlfn^r^n 
tonSkTiy  position  known.  That  sharp  differences  of  optolon 
wlinStow  is  Wy  natural.    But  aU  this  U  to  the  very  nature  of 

'^SS  ^i^on  we  are  discussing  tonight  tavolves  the  Integrity 
of^e  SSSSStS  Si  thelndn»endeSce  of  the  Judicial  branch 
S  SS  GS!StS.>rtlcularly  *at  the  United  State.  Supreme 

^'n^there  is  one  fundamental  prtndple  nwrethan  any  oto« 
underlvS  our  Constitution.  It  )s  that  one  providing  for  the 
^SpSSSS  of^the  three  branches  of  the  Government  eiM:h  with 
SSate  and  distinct  powers.  The  legislative  branch  Is  the  law- 
SEne  arm  of  the  Government.  The  executive  is  the  adintaU- 
SlS^a^  The  Supreme  Court  is  the  Judicial  arm  »nd  Is  tf^ven 
Se  DOWCT  to  determine  whether  or  not  an  act  of  Confess  or 
S%Snf  tte  ?Sldent  or  any  act  of  a  State  to  to  ^2^^^^^^ 
a  cmtrary  to.  any  provision  of  the  Constitution.  This  poww 
S^^SJd  to  the  SoFreme  Court.  Just  as  other  powen  were  vested 
in  the  Congress  or  to  the  Executive.  .  _,  .  ^,  «  «.-^. 

iSe  oSyWbunal  authorized  to  Uy  a  »•?»»»•«'?  "*»"*~- 
tlve  act  Side  by  side  with  the  Constitution  for  final  comparison  U 
Ihe  Etopreme  Court  and  It  alone  may  determine  whett^r  the 
act  coirfonnB  to  or  la  to  violation  of  any  provision  to  the  Con- 
tma^.  It  18  the  sole  and  only  tribunal  to  determine  exactly 
wS  rSbts  the  individual  possesses  free  from  abrtdgment  by  any 
Stocjrf  the  Government.  K  »»  «^  "^«*^bunalto  determine  the 
i^ta  of  the  powem  that  the  people  of  ^^'T^IS^^Vt 
refused  to  transfer  from  their  local  government  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. TO  deny  this  power  to  the  Supreme  Court  is  to  oonteT^ 
^^e  Oongrees  itaelf  or  the  Executive,  or  both,  have  the  right  to 
sSwSiiSSaeach  may  exercise.  To  assert  that  Congress,  or  the 
gecuUveror  both,  are  the  sole  Judges  in  constt^onal  mattere 
would  scrap  the  Constitution  and  nullify  Its  provisions. 

TWs  deftalte  separation  of  the  three  branches  of  P>ie«»«»«n*^ 
not  find  lU  way  toto  the  Constitution  by  accident^  ^**1^^**S^ 
knew  what  they  wanted,  and  the  Conrtitutlon  ^^JJ^J^^Z 
nif  »a  their  phllMophy  of  government  and  their  mor^  ,*®2*^* 
^  the  toallenible  rlghta  of  mankind.  They  '^"«1^<*^.  *1^ 
tyranny  and  oppresrion  experienced  by  the  P^JP^*  «*  *^?S? 
imder  monandilal.  parliamentary,  and  other  forms  c<  «overnm«iV 
SS^iSedeS^iSr  above  aU  else  that  tyranny  and  m^-torrtj^ 
should  not  exist  in  the  free  government  toey  l^tltuted.  Th^ 
realized  that  even  the  form  of  government  they  set  up  nugMena 
dlaastroualy.  but  they  were  determtoed  that  every  known  govwn- 
menal  safwuard.  which  experience  through  the  ages  bad  '«i^ 
S^  bTprovWed  to  pr«i^  the  fundamental  •«»  toaUenaWe 
rights  of  the  peoide  and  prevent  temporarily  •|«5*^  9™™* 
whether  Impelled  by  good  motives  or  otherwlee.  from  destroying 

Wteely  did  they  provide  a  Judicial  review  by  men.  sitting  as  a 
court,  to  protect  the  people  and  the  several  States  from  »  <*«?PO«c 
oentral  eovemment.  There  U  not  a  human  device  of.  which  one 
can  conodve  that  they  did  not  invoke  to  make  the  J^*clal  brandi 
the  last  refuge  of  the  people's  liberties.  They  wrote  into  the  Con- 
atttuUoa  the  moat  explicit  and  definite  provisions,  which  wiwe  to 
pratect  their  llbertlee  against  governmental  usurpation;  whether 
Som  a  Jiu7  moved  by  passion  and  prejudice;  an  ovwofflrtous 
sheriff'  a  ^Higp^*^  tax  coUector;  a  mayor  of  the  smaUest  or  largeat 
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elty  to  the  land;  a  State  legislature  or  Govoncr;  even  a  State 
court  or  a  district  Federal  court;  a  Government  bureauent;  or. 
even  the  Congress  or  the  President. 

Consider  the  methods  devised  to  prevent  any  attempt  to  domi- 
nate or  dictate  to  the  Judges;  life  tenure,  fixed  salary,  and  re- 
moval from  political  bias  and  participation  in  political  contests. 
Consider  also  the  provisions  for  the  protection  of  the  pubUc; 
a  close  scrutiny  by  the  Senate  of  the  abilities  and  personal  to- 
tegrtty  of  each  Justice  before  he  could  assume  his  exalted  office, 
a  solemn  oath  before  God  to  support  and  defend  the  Constitution 
and  protect  the  people's  rights  under  It.  Furthermore,  by  law 
and  by  custom  the  Justices  are  protected  as  far  as  It  Is  humanly 
possible  from  all  influence  to  performing  their  official  acta.  They 
are  removed  from  public  clamor  and  the  selfish,  greedy,  and 
lobbying  influences  which  invariably  surround  oth»  branchea  of 
oiir  Government.  Indeed,  there  were  good  reasons  for  these  ex- 
plicit constitutional  provisions,  for  did  they  not  aUege,  as  one 
of  their  grievances  against  B^lng  George  m.  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  "He  has  made  Judgea  dependent  upon  his  will 
alone?" 

All  these  demonstrate  a  determination  to  create  a  Judiciary 
independent  of  both  Congress  and  the  President,  but  without  a 
particle  of  power  to  make  laws  or  administer  them.  Ita  only 
power  la  to  apply  the  constitutional  yardstick  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  constitutional  limits  have  been  exceeded  or 
violated  by  an  official  of  any  local.  State,  or  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

My  fellow  cltlcens,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statea  la 
not  infallible.  It  is  a  human  institution.  Congress  is  not  infal- 
lible. A  President  or  a  Governor  is  not  infallible.  The  founden  of 
the  Republic  sought  by  every  known  human  means  to  make  the 
Supreme  Court  (quoting  from  the  constitution  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts)  "as  fair,  impartial,  and  todependent  as 
the  lot  of  himumlty  would  admit."  The  quoted  words  epltomlas 
oxir  fca«fathen'  conception  ctf  an  todependent  Judiciary.  Into  the 
keeptog  of  such  a  tribunal  the  faUien  entrusted  the  Constltutlan. 
It  was  to  be  a  ad  is  the  last  stand  f «■  Che  peaceful  preservation  of 
the  rights  of  the  minority  against  the  temporary  autocracy  of  a 
legislative  majority. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  therefore,  that  frcnn  one  end  of  the  land  to  the 
other  there  is  a  state  of  fear,  of  apprehension,  of  bewilderment,  of 
real  grief  as  a  result  of  the  propioeal  to  impair,  if  not  indeed  to 
destroy,  the  Jtidiclal  todependence  of  the  Supreme  Court?  I 
ventiu^  to  say  that  at  no  time  stoce  the  ClvU  War  has  our  country 
been  so  stirred  and  fear  and  apprehension  so  manifest. 

What  is  the  character  and  nature  of  the  proposal  which  has 
aroused  this  fear  and  brought  to  this  platform  tonight  Mtenben  of 
the  United  States  Senate  from  different  sections  of  the  Nation, 
not  only  as  Democrets  but  as  Americans?  It  Is  to. change  the 
personnel  of  the  Supreme  Coiut  by  giving  a  President  authority  to 
appoint  memben  whose  views  are  satisfactory  to  him.  through  an 
increase  in  its  membership,  or  by  forcing  Justlcee  over  70  yean  of 
age  to  retire. 

This  proposal  Is  objectionable  on  many  grounds. 

If  approved.  It  is  calculated  to  destroy  the  Supreme  Court  as  the 
separate  and  Independent  Judicial  branch  of  the  Government  in 
which  the  final  Judicial  power  was  vested  by  the  Constitution. 

If  approved.  It  will  prevent  the  States  from  protecting  the  rights 
preserved  to  than  to  the  Constitution,  for  is  not  the  totent  of 
the  present  propoeal  to  recMrganlse  the  Supreme  Court,  to  tbe  end 
that  the  Court  may  not  raise  constitutional  objections  to  transfer 
of  powers  from  the  State  to  the  Federal  Government? 

If  approved,  the  liberties  of  the  Individual  citizen  and  his  to- 
alienable  rights  and  remedies — gxiaranteed  to  him  by  the  Consti- 
tution— are  at  the  mercy  of  Congress  and  the  Executive,  for  of 
what  avail  are  constitutional  guarantees  If  the  courts  are  sub- 
servient to  a  President  and  agreeable  to  upholding  acts  of  Con- 
gress he  sanctions?  A  dominated  court  Is  a  pretended  court,  and 
such  a  court  would  give  Congress  and  the  Executive  free  reto  to 
do  as  they  see  fit. 

If  approved,  the  consequence  is  a  transfer  of  the  functions  and 
prawera  of  the  courts  to  the  Congrees  and  the  Executive.  This  is 
equivalent  to  changing  our  form  of  government  without  a  consti- 
tutional amendment. 

But  we  are  told  that  none  of  these  things  will  happen  because 
the  power  which  we  are  asked  to  lodge  in  the  Executive  with 
respect  to  Judicial  appointments  will  be  wisely  exercised  and  wiU 
not  be  abused.  But  let  ua  examine  this  power,  and  remember 
that  It  has  its  application  not  only  to  our  President  today  but 
to  all  future  Presidents,  thereby  esUbllshlng  a  pernicious  precedent. 

We  discover  that  the  power  which  it  is  proposed  to  lodge  to 
the  President  does  not  make  the  appointment  of  additional  Judges 
compulsory.  The  bill  now  t>efore  the  Congress  does  not  require 
any  President  to  enlarge  the  membership  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  15.  It  may  result  to  a  Court  of  9  or  10  or  13  or  any  number — 
not  less  than  9  nor  more  than  16. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that  If  a  majority  of  the  Court 
agrees  with  the  Executive,  h«!  need  do  nothing.  He  need  appoint 
no  additional  Judges.  But  if  a  majority  of  the  Court  decldea 
contrary  to  his  views  of  the  Constitution,  then  he  may  proceed 
to  the  appc^ntment  of  additional  Judges.  In  brief.  It  Is  proposed 
to  give  to  the  Executive  po'wer  to  contrtd  future  decisions  of  the 
Court,  not  only  by  the  immediate  appototment  of  additional 
Judges  who  agree  with  his  political  philosophies  but  to  leave  with 
him  the  power  hereafter  to  enlarge  ot  maintain  the  then  mem- 
bership of  tbe  Court  according  to  the  exigencies  at  the  moment. 


The  membership  of  the  court.  If  some  of  Its  proponents  ara 
correct.  Is  to  be  baaed  upcm  a  sUdlng  scale,  depending  on  whether 
or  not  the  oOolal  minds  of  the  Justices  as  to  the  meantng  of  the 
Constitution  meet  the  mind  of  a  Prealdent. 

Do  you  believe  that  this  power  once  granted  to  an  Xncutt^ 
will  be  surrendered  by  any  future  Prealdent  willingly?  Do  yoa 
realise  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  obtain  a  repeal  by  Oongrees  at 
such  a  sUtute.  once  it  Is  on  Uxe  stotute  books?  To  repeal  It. 
in  the  face  of  Executive  opposition,  would  require  a  two-thltda 
vote  of  both  House  and  Senate.  Thla  means  that  once  enacted  Into 
law.  it  will  have  almost  the  force  and  effect  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  without  being  submitted  to  the  people. 

If  the  real  purpoee  of  the  proponenta  of  this  proposal  la  to 
replace  Justices  over  70  yean  of  aga  and  to  Infuse  new  and 
younger  blood  toto  the  Courts,  why  la  It  suggested  that  tba 
authority  to  make  such  appototmenta  ba  dlacreUonary  and 
variable  rather  than  mandatary? 

]>t  us  now  Inquire  into  the  motives  whi^  actuated  thla  sur> 
prWng  propoeal.  One  motive,  it  is  conceded,  la  to  obtato  a 
majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  who  can  ba  counted  upon  to 
sanction  legislation  of  a  character  heretofore  hold  tovalld.  In- 
deed it  Is  apnUj  avowed  that  the  objective  la  to  obtato  Judges 
vrtao  will  uph<dd  acta  of  Congress,  recommended  by  the  Bieeu- 
tive.  which  It  Is  claimed  mtist  be  pssssrt  now.  Mark  you.  no 
cimiplatot  is  made  of  the  decisions  of  the  Stipreme  Court  up- 
holding recent  leglalatlon.  The  only  complaint  with  the  Court 
la  its  action  upon  recent  legislation  held  invalid.  Tlte  complaint 
U  that  a  majority  of  the  oath-bound  Justioss  of  the  Suprema 
Court  held  that  the  Constitution  did  not  grant  to  tba  Federal 
Government  the  power  to  legislate  to  the  form  and  manner  est 
forth  in  theee  parUeular  statutee.  In  one  caae  beeauae  tha 
people  in  a  particular  State  did  not  give  their  own  laglslatura 
constitutional  author!^  to  legislate  upon  a  particular  subject. 
In  another  case  becauss  the  terms  of  the  legislation  were  to 
contradiction  to  the  constitutional  provlalan  teqolring  the  levy- 
ing  of  taxes  "uniformly^  and  not  upon  special  groups  for  tba 
benefit  of  other  groupa.  In  still  another  caae  because  the  Fed- 
eral Government  waa  exercising  prerogattvaa  expressly  raaarvad 
to  the  several  States. 

In  aU  these  cases,  tha  Supreme  Court  considered  the  qusatloa 
ci  power  only.  It  did  not  undertake  to  any  caae.  for  It  oouM 
not  constitutionally  do  so.  to  pass  upon  the  wisdom  or  ea- 
pediency  of  the  legislation,  or  the  mertU  or  demertts  of 
social  or  economic  policy.  The  Court  merely  held  that  the 
grees  or  a  State  legislature  should  obtato  the  conaent  of  ttiair 
req^ectlve  dtlaens  to  order  to  do  what  waa  sought  to  be  doaa. 

Never  in  its  long  history  has  the  Supreme  Court  decroad  that 
the  pec^le  did  not  have  the  right  to  make  whatever  lawa  they 
choee  by  constitutional  methods.  It  has  always  stated  that  tha 
Congees  posseesed  limited  power  that  all  powen  not  granted  to 
Congress  were  and  are  still  leseived  to  the  several  SUtea  or  to  tha 
people.  The  Supreme  Court  has  never  declared  that  the  people 
could  not  grant  to  Congress  the  powen  recently  sought  to  bo 
exercised  by  that  body.  It  has  merely  ruled  that  tha  peo|de  of 
the  several  Stotea  have  not  done  eo  under  the  Constitution  aa  It 
now  stands. 

What  are  the  argumenta.  advanced  to  favor  of  this  astonishing 
proposal?  It  Is  contended  that  the  Supreme  Court  Should  not  ba 
permitted  to  thwart  the  wffl  of  the  people  as  expreesed  by  thair 
RepreeentatlveB  to  Congress  and  their  President;  that  the  oontrol 
of  the  Government  should  not  be  confined  to  nine  men  or  a 
majority  of  them  to  hold  within  their  power  the  well-being  of  tha 
country  as  a  whole.  The  fallacy  of  this  contention  Is  that  tha 
Supreme  Court  Is  not  a  legislative  body.  Tbe  Supreme  Court 
does  not  make  laws.  It  exercises  a  purtiy  negative  function.  Xa 
declaring  a  law  to  violation  of  the  Constitution  it  Is  not  thwarting 
the  will  of  the  people.  The  will  of  the  peo|^  Is  txprtamd  to  tha 
Constltutloii.  When  the  people  chooee  a  President  and  MMnbsn 
of  Congress,  thej  put  e^jness  confidence  to  them— a  onnfldenna 
that  Congress  and  the  Executive  wffl  only  act  wtthto  the  proviaUma 
of  the  Constitution. 

If  the  Congrees  enacts  legislation  approved  by  tha  Prealdent, 
which  is  In  excess  of  their  constttutlanal  powen  it  cxpreesss  tba 
win  of  the  Congrees  and  the  Preaideat  only.  It  followa.  that  It 
the  Constitution  is  to  be  reqiected  snd  the  rlghta  of  the  people 
as  defined  and  prfiefirTfil  to  the  Constitution  are  to  be  resneetad 
by  the  Executive  and  the  repreeentatlves  of  the  people,  only  tha 
powen  guaranteed  to  the  Constitution  can  be  exerdaed  by  them. 
The  Supreme  Court  waa  instituted  and  exlsta  to  cheek  and  isotraln 
Congrees  and  the  Executive  from  passing  laws  to  anBeas  of  their 
powers.    This  function  has  been  exercised  for  160  yeaxa. 

T1>ey  further  contend  that  to  change  the  Consatutlon  by  for* 
mal  amendment,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  powen  and  authority  of 
the  central  Government,  wovdd  be  slow  and  cumbaraome.  Ifor, 
they  add.  is  it  certain  that  the  requlslto  ^proval  of  tha  Btataa 
could  be  obtained.  Therefore,  it  is  argued,  we  may  arrive  at  tba 
same  destination  with  facility  and  with  speed,  by  tha  atanpla 
expedient  of  r>'*Tie1"g  the  membership  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

If  this,  my  fellow  Americana,  Is  not  government  by  expediency, 
by  men  nther  than  by  law.  what  Is  It?  I  submit  there  can  ba 
no  Justification  for  such  ruthlees  sabotage  of  the  people's  rlghta— 
such  a  thinly  disguised  attempt  to  suiq>end  the  Constitution. 

It  is  alleged  that  thoae  who  oppoee  this  propoeal  are  oppoeed  to 
progress;  opposed  to  human  rlghta.  I  yield  to  no  man  to  my 
desire  to  promote  the  national  welfare:  in  my  devotion  to  human 
rights;  social  betterment  and  aodal  aecurity;  to  the  suppression  of 
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Bftner  and  the  CDhanoeBMnt  of  •canomle  opportuat^. 

^tSfT^t^u^^hiit  vtam  the  Court  taaa  <l>c«— <  •&  act  at  OoncrcM 

ftad  anboot  to  tte  pMpto  th«  qucrtlan  oC  «t>«tber  w  tbui  amaoa 
tiM  Oaaatltntloa  to  obtain  tbcaa  <*Jaettw<L  ._^^^,i--tinn  «( 
It  la  aaMTtcd  tbat  tboaa  who  are  oppoaed  to  '•?R"*!**'^n 
tlM  ■uBrame  Ooart  are  eUa^o^  to  ootworn  pcejudloea.  What 
MtSSTli  1^  in  a  fln^aSl  Independent  )«<tte»«T  •  P"l^ 
SISrSrWoTdate?  !■  »»«U^  to  Statee*  rtgbta  a  pwjudtee  to 
taT^iamd  att  Is  belM  In  a  govenuaent  of  law.  lather  tban  a 
e^^^^t?  manltobe  weSST  la  belleC  In  etrkrt  adberence 
^^^ci^SvSiluJr^matb^  bf  the  Oaoetltutlo^  and 
UiS  Stt  la  to  bTaltered.  the  Coo^tuttop  ItaaUba 
by  appeevriate  aaendmmt^  etepty  arellc  o<  the  paat. 
_«  •  Meiu<nSi3Sch  o«4^  Bot  to  be  CMt  aeUe?  ».-««« 

<*"t£  tssj*si.J?:u'SiSty5ieS.  "^.Trrss 

Ql  BlgMa  be  aiinw  Into  tke  Oauftttutloa  and  not  nibjeeted  to 
riea  oC  a  tastriattva  body.      .  .^.w^  ..^-^ 

Uwrn  tmr  of  ttoe  laaa  of  tbeir  eipvceidy  zeeereed  nffnta  ttat 

tn  tlie  OoMtttntlaB  9t  eeitatn  rigbto  ibeU  not  bo 
to  ^aw  ^  dmar^ie  olben  retained  Wf  tne  people". 

^^^ ^otdSaKled  to  tba  Vntted  Btatee  by  tbe 

r^t^bibtfd  by  g  to  the  States  are  leeerred  to  the 

it  waa  fear  that  led  tiMm  to  proflde  the*  no  ■aeeotlTe  could 

n  waa  nar  mat  in  ^^^  ^^m.  they  etipuhited.  ehenld  be 

^^Ov  tf  theOai«eH,  and  farther,  that  the  Inltla- 

at  ta>M  Snid  befwSdeoiely  to  the  tower  Houee  ct  the 

I  IB  ton  at  taoa:  foU  of  pitdiltaltlaBe 

fttU  of  chaeka  and  balanoea.    ^ 

at  a  liiaiinioal  —joyt^  to  Oon<ren 

^i^iTuMwne  tear,  the  deep  eeated  fear  at  tbm  tatheie,  that 
Vn!  J!!5S^*yr*SLrS«ofal  of  the  -num  ttatt  noT 
er^rooHtttatlan  by  BMaM  of  eontroUlnc  the  Ju- 


Tbe  queeiioa  le  not  whether  we  believe  or  dtebelleve  la  «»«  PJ^" 
P0M8  adught  to  be  effectuated  by  enactmenU  of  Congreee  whi^  the 
§uM»me^urt  has  declared,  or  may  hereafter  declare,  to  be  beyond 
^SiWer  of  Congreee  xuwler  the  Constitution  or  contrary  to  the 
nrohlbltlom  contained  In  the  ConstltuUon. 

The  queatlon  U  not  whether  we  favor  or  oppoee  enlarging  the 
DOwer  and  authority  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  aueatlon  la  very  simple  and  very  direct,  but  of  transcendent 
ImMrtSnM^  eonsequenSe.  This  question  is.  ShaU  we  overturn 
S5>Wt  ^«ineCourt.  get  rtd  of  six  of  the  nine  JusUces  by 
SSS^  If  Satcan  be  engineered,  and.  if  that  fails.  nuUlfy 
th«?J^n>ent  by  enlarging  the  Court,  but  in  eltho-  case  giving  to 
iTtewutlve  the  opportunity  and  authority  to  appotot  oi  bloc  six 
^iw^MTiot  thS ^owed  purpoee  of  converting  the  Court  Into 
a  eompUant  adjunct  of  Congress  and  the  ««cuUve? 

It  will  be  a  tragic  day,  my  fdlow  countrymen,  if  «^.  ^^•^'•' 
,.«m—  when  tbe  Supreme  Court  Is  subeervtent  to  any  Chief  Kxeeu> 
UreTto  the  Coogras,  or  to  any  other  individual,  class,  or  group. 
v^««b»  aflU^cr  mwdtelaL    Whatever  their  hnperfectlona.  the 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  b«en  '«  "0  y«V*  ?lf 
po^Mli^ige  and  strength,    it  baa  been  the  last  cttadel  for  the 

DKOtactlon  of  onr  price  lees  llbcrUea.  ^ 

Let  me  rfm^fc«*«  by  repeating  to  yoa  the  words  uttered  by 
Daniel  Wdieter  IM  years  ago.    He  said  then,  and  I  aay  to  you 

**'^?5hall  eaort  every  faculty  -I  poeeeaa  In  akUng  to  premit  the 
Constitution  from  being  nuUined  deBtroyed.jMr  JjnpsJred:  and 
even  though  I  should  see  It  fall.  I  win  stm.  with  a  voice  fe^le. 
Dcrbape.  but  earnest  as  ever  isaoed  trorn  human  Upa,  and  with 
fld^^and  seal  which  nothing  shall  axttnguiah.  call  on  the  peopto 
to  oome  to  Its  rescue." 


>t  to 


ft 


tho  pMtod  of  my  poblle  life  I  kave  wt 

'  d  attiBpta  by  liOriattve  mt^ 

rights  of  todMdual  ettlaens. 

^^asHw  the  wv  hysteria,  of  a  law  in  one 

«e  M«  mawtm^Mtk  fltatM  BMkttK  tt  a  til  law  to  teach  a  dilld  the 
01  «ae  M7v«mvB  a~  ^  ^«_^^  ^^  ^^  lai^uate  of  the  chUd's 

tfttder  thia  lav  a  tsaehwr  In  a  Oerman- 

_  tndletad  and  ooBvlctod  and  the  conviction 

taTSe  htthaat  eovt  of  the  State.    Tbe  United  SUtea 
V7  «»  "■     ^  ^jMid  the  OoBatttotlon.  rtrodc  down 
that  tew  aad  relaaHd  Iroaa  Jeopardy  aa  Smmrtemn  ettlaen  wtaoea 
M^  StaMwaa  that  he  was  a  victim  of  war  hjatena.        _ 

jUBBtbv  waa  an  ovtburat  dartag  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  hyrtarl^  A 
ittaie  iselslstiim  and  the  Oovemor  approved  a  law,  siqiported  by 
?tol2SSvSto  Of  the  ^opla.  denjtt*  ap«^ 
kta  ettiki  to  A  — M— «i»M  adtool  of  hla  chooatng.  An  independent 
**  cBw  !^*|^2tSmBtea  Siaraae  Ooort.  struck  down  that  law 
.>««— rf  that  It  ti  an  inaltMiaWs  right  under  the  Con- 
fer a  pan&t  to  brh«  op  his  dkUdrso  and  educate  them 

'*£a^SSdwaiMin  ootbont  of  raelBl  prajudlee.  When  three  kwiy 
mm  boya  who.  by  a  State  eosat.  wera  denied  the  right  of  »  ^ 
teVMbL  the  Uidtad  Btataa  Supraaae  Court  on  two  oecaalons  had 
S!7eoarMeto  oM^a  aawaadl^  trial,  to  whleb  the  humbleat 
"***■■*«   iMdteldual  to  entitled  under  the  Canetttutlan. 

It  net  tar  the  tndependent  Judlctary  that  has  Ueesed  ua 

to  birth  of  oar  Nation  those  tynusnleal  intcef ereitcea  with 

_i  of  the  indtvldaal  wwold  haee  prevailed  and  tbeywowto 

^anil^Ued.    Who  may  "V  w»»«  «»•  "^  ^2**^^!^ 

mf    Whamu  m&  whan  aotoo  ■^Jorlty  of  the  mom«st 

to  oaBMB  amtnoeMyt    Who  darea  to  peedlct  that  a 

J  toattma  of  UjetiHa  may  not  yMd  to  tho  prejudice 

I  of  tbe  boorT 

dhv  nr—  what  aeaU  to  us  ov  Conetttntlon  and  our 

^m  ^  ^^bti  Motv  eootte  rtiall  than  bo  lubeiii  »lenf  to  tbe  Oaves  n- 

•  today  In  Boaiia.  MertrnL  and  Oermany— 

of  tbe  OovemSaentk  never  dreamlac  of  doing  any- 

''*^'***  Si2S!r"*'Si^lS!nai  JS5lSJ?irSB?S?thJ 

^  by  UB-Aaarkatt  poupa  In  thto  country  today 

'  iiaartert  into  law. 

~»a-»yjw«|r  ijii— 'm  to  tbe  faea  of  so  mu^  present  argument  and 

^tToTIoSSeTud  Mraooal  feeUag.  let  wnot  kne  eight  of  the 

■M.  w  iP««    ^^^    «^  queatlon  of  the  Integrity  of  our  oourta. 

.  to  not  wb^toar  the  number  of  JuatJoea  on  the 

ibould  bo  9.  or  U.  or  IS.    Bear  tn  mind,  whether 

la^  bava  t  or  »  Jadgee.  each  Jw»n. «  "•  <«^  ^S^,S!^SZS^ 
msHltan.    Ton  osaaot  pareal  out  the  duty  to  make  final  de^^ 

df  the  ooort  to  little  gioupa  aay  "»»«^J»Z«L*^^SSL*2LSl 
daty  to  ^Uoa  final  da&rtona  of  tbe  Banato  trorn  the  whole  Senate 
to  little  BOOM  of  tba  Sanata.  _ 

TtuiaiKstlon  to  not  wbetbv  Juetloai  whan  they  rearTi  the  — 
•f  10  OHght  to  tatlia  and  turn  over  «ha»  >**£**  ^ 

Tba  onaatlan  to  not  whether  we  agrM  or  dnacra. 
ikM  «7theOowt  wd  tta  tntarpntatton  of  the  laagaago  of  tbe 
Oanatttatton. 


Tribatc  to  Postraaster  General  Farley 
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HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KSNTUCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  March  17. 1937 


BOnORIAL  FROM  TH«  MIDDLBSBOBO  (KT.)  DAILY  NXW8 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcord  an  editorial  entitled  "Parley 
Triijute",  published  in  the  Middlesboro  (B^y.)  Daily  News  of 
Ftetouaiy  16.  1937.  The  editorial  relates  to  the  work  and 
character  of  James  A.  Parley,  Postmaster  Oeneral. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  tbe  lOddleaboro  (Ky.)  Dally  News  of  Feb.  16.  19371 

Poataunter  Oeneral  James  A.  Farley  received  worthy  encomluma 
laat  nlcht  at  a  teetlmonlal  dinner  given  him  by  Democratic  Par^ 
iMdenm  Waahlngton.  where  President  Eooeevelt  was  the  chief 
iBHiBiirr'  The  dlzmer  was  given  the  chairman  of  the  Democrats 
Mit^i^fxj  Committee  because  be  U  aoon  to  retire  from  the  Cabinet. 

In  a  roU  call  of  aU  the  SUtes.  Democratic  dignitaries  were  Intro- 
diHxd.  It  eounded  like  a  national  convention.  Sven  Ualne  and 
VMont  wew  reeognlaed.  amid  boots,  and  there  waa  conalderahle 
pta^  upon  theee  two  lone  Statee  who  renuOned  Republican  In  the 
laBt  election. 

Oenrtdertng  the  sueeeee  with  whidi  Ifr.  Fariey  has  led  the 
QgBMOcratlc  Party  during  the  last  two  naUonal  campaigns  vw  would 
MIT  that  the  pralae  given  to  him  was  modest  and  reeerved.  Cer- 
tatolT  It  was  moat  deeerved.  For  no  other  party  chieftain  in 
htotory  has  wrought  so  faithfully  and  so  succeasf  \iUy  in  bringing 
vtotory  to  hto  party.  ^  ^  ^ 

Prastdent  Booeevelt  gave  a  personal  tribute  irtUch  truly  oame 
from  the  heart.  The  Preetdent  owes  much  to  the  loyalty  and  g«»- 
cralshlp  of  thto  friend  and  long-time  asaoctote.  It  was  fitting  that 
he  ahould  "»*>^«>  the  principal  address  at  thto  teetlmonlal  banquet. 

The  highest  tribute  paid  to  Mr.  Parley  was  that  in  all  of  his  poUt- 
fteal  career  he  had  never  said  a  mean  thing  about  a  poUtlcal  en^y 
or  opponent.  That  may  weU  be  believed,  despite  the  usual  heated 
DoU^l  endMnges  which  take  place  between  party  qwkesmoi  to 
ra^al^.  O^^  and  kind,  Mr.  Parley  always  maintains  » J"^" 
fled  potoe  and.  deeplto  irtiat  hto  poUtlcal  opponents  may  say  with 
refen^to  hto  aeto  and  vtewa.  It  can  never  be  eaid  that  he  is  not 
ho^^to  and  loyal.  To  know  Farley  intimately  to  to  like  hto: 
he  to  a  eood  snort,  a  kind  genttanan.  and  a  courageoua  general. 
fEw  lifto  aSS»  have  Sao  dtotlngutehed  a  political  care». 
(tevoted  to  the  enhaneement  of  other  men's  ambttfcma.  and  deoi- 
oMto  tte  soeoMS  of  party  government.  PoUttoal  frtond  and  toe 
^Hw  an  gn^  to  Join  In  thto  national  tribute  to  a  great  poUtlcal 
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Beorganizatipn  of  Federal  JudidaiT; 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF  WEST  VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  March  17, 1937 


RADIO    ADDRESS   BY    RAYMOND    MOLEY,    EDITOR   OF   NEWS 
WEEK.  ON  MARCH  7.  1837 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rkcord  a  speech  delivered  over  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  system  on  March  7.  1937,  by  Ray- 
mond Mcdey.  editor  of  News  Week,  relative  to  the  Supreme 
Court  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recobd,  as  follows: 

I  am  glad  that  Judge  Pecora.  in  hto  learned  dtocuaelon  of  thto 
subject,  has  not  resorted  to  the  favorite  argument  of  some  ad- 
vocates of  the  President's  Coiut  plan.  8o«ne  of  the  argxmients 
emanating  from  Washington  would  have  you  beUeve  that  thoae 
who  oppose  thto  particular  i)lan  are.  in  reaUty,  the  irreconcilable 
enemies  of  aU  progress,  that  those  who  are  against  thto  par- 
tlciilar  proposal  rejoice  in  the  exploitation  of  labor,  the  under- 
nourishment of  chUdren,  the  flooding  of  river  vaUeye,  dust 
storms,  locust  plagues,  disease,  devastation,  and  death.  I  am  one 
of  a  great  majority  of  thoee  who  oppoee  thto  plan  who  deplore 
aU  of  these  things  and  who  think  that  aU  of  tlMm.  except  death, 
can  be  prevented  or  mitigated  by  enlightened  and  resolute  social 
and  governmental  action.  To  believe  otherwise  would  truly  be 
.  to  beUeve  in  defeatism.  And  I.  for  one,  am  neither  a  defeatist 
nor  a  lawyer. 

I  think  that  these  problems  of  social,  economic,  and  govern- 
mental engineering  can  be  mastered.  I  think  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  given  sufficient  power  to  deal  with  such 
of  these  problems  as  can  be  solved  only  by  Federal  action.  I 
am,  and  have  alwajrs  been,  a  nationalist,  a  beUever  In  enlarging 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  occupy  that  "no  man'a 
land"  of  which  Theodore  Rooeevelt  spoke,  between  Stoto  and 
Federal  authority.  To  seek  theee  ends  I  wo\Ud  favor  moat  a 
straight  amendment  to  the  interstote-commerce  and  due-process 
clausee.  But  I  would  not  aee  danger  in  the  Wheeler  amend- 
ment. I  would  also  favor  the  Borah  amendment.  But  I  am 
for  amendment,  not  usvirpatton  by  Congress. 

We  must,  in  i^proachlng  thto  subject,  keep  our  feet  on  the 
ground  of  reaUty  and  our  heiids  out  of  the  clouds  of  emotion  and 
misrepresentation.  I  should  weloune  the  opportunity  to  qpeak 
to  the  man  of  whom  we  heard  last  week,  to  the  man  who^  in  the 
sweat  of  hto  brow,  piles  sandbags  on  the  levee  at  Cairo.  And  if  I 
spoke  to  him  I  would  say  that  there  to  no  evidence  whataoever 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  evw  placed  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
flood  control.  I  would  teU  him.  too.  that  there  to  no  evidence 
whatsoever  that  the  Supreme  Court  stands  or  has  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Government  to  provide  woik  for 
the  unemployed,  to  protect  home  owners  and  farm  owners  from 
foreclosure,  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  bank  deposits,  to  expand 
credit  or  restrict  it,  to  aid  local  governments  In  slum  dearanoe,  to 
protect  the  smaU  Investor  on  the  stock  exchange,  to  adjust  the 
value  and  natxue  of  the  crurency  <»■  to  do  any  one  of  many  other 
things  in  the  Interest  of  the  Uttto  feUow.  I  would  ask  him  to 
remember  that  no  one,  including  the  Court,  doubts  the  con- 
stltutlonaUty  oi  a  large  part  of  the  New  DeaL  I  woiOd  say  that 
the  real  point  at  Issxie  between  the  President  and  Congress  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Court  on  the  other.  Is  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  enact  the  N.  I.  R.  A.,  the  Triple  A.  and  two 
or  three  additional  measures  kindred  in  nature. 

Now,  let  me  make  myself  perfectly  clear.  I  beUeve  that  the 
Court  has  been  unduly  conservative  In  eome  instances.  I  be- 
lieve that  in  others,  notably  the  N.  R.  A.  decision,  the  Court  has 
simply  said  that  the  time  has  come  to  sU^  straining  thto  or  that 
clause  of  the  Constitution  by  reading  new  meanings  into  it  and 
to  ask  the  American  people,  point-blank,  whether  or  not  they 
wish  to  amend  the  Constitution  so  that  the  National  Government 
can  regulate  their  economic  life. 

But  that  fact  was  clear  enough  2  years  ago,  and  no  one  more 
Insistently  and  persistently  said  so  than  I  did.  Two  years  ago  I 
puMtohed  a  statement  in  which  I  said  among  other  things:  "The 
advantages  of  the  general  purposes  of  the  N.  I.  R.  A.  are  altogether 
too  great  to  admit  at_  doubt  as  to  the  tiltimate  need  for  their 
adoption  into  the  governmental  scheme  of  thto  cotintry.  •  •  • 
But  if  the  American  people  want  fair-trade  practices,  ooUectlve 
bargaining,  minimum-wage  and  maxlmum-hotir  standards  and 
an  OTderly  agriculture,  Oongreas  and  the  American  peopto  ought 
to  protect  their  efforts  to  attain  theee  ends  through  an  amend- 
ment to  the  ConstitutiaB.    •     •     •    Provision  ahould  be  made 


tor  the  preparatkm  of  a  constitutional  amendment  and  for  Its 
Initiation  by  Oongreas  In  Its  next  eesslon.  Let  the  eleetloa  at  IBM 
be  a  great  and  soleom  referendum  on  thto  question     •••.•• 

I  then  proceeded  (and  we  are  back  again  in  1015)  to  dtocuaa 
thto  question  with  many  men  high  in  the  Democratic  party  la 
Washington.  I  begged  them  to  formulate  their  demands  In  words 
and  to  preaent  them  to  the  pec^le.  Only  one  or  two  Joined  ma 
In  a  pubUc  Insistence  upon  thto  demand.  That  was  2  years  ago— 
2  years  which  were  left  to  sUp  away.  And  now  we  are  told  that 
we  have  not  the  time  to  wait  for  an  amendment.  Apparently  the 
Democratic  Party  then — when  there  stlU  remained  the  veatlgea 
<tf  a  profound  and  Unmedtote  economic  crtoto  waa  nol  ready  to 
Instot  upon  a  delegation  to  the  Federal  Oovemment  of  power  to 
deal  adequately  with  Industrial  and  agricultural  nrntilimi  Ap- 
parently the  Democratic  leadera  did  not  fed  then — ^whan  we  w«i« 
stm  struggling  with  a  national  em«rganoy>— thai  it  waa  impentlve 
to  act  and  to  act  at  once  to  protect  the  objeetlvea  of^e  New 
Deal.  Apparently  the  DemocraUc  Party  did  not  feel  than  that 
thwe  was  any  hurry  about  devtolng  meohanlans  to  further  tba 
great  aodal  valuea  which  were  at  stake. 

Oh,  no.  Indeed.  The  tosue  was  dro|q>ed.  Waa  there  not  aa  eleo- 
tton  In  the  oOngf  Ttue.  the  platform  subeeq\ienUy  nreeeuted  to 
and  adopted  by  the  convention  at  Phlladtf  phla  pledged  ItaaU  to 
advocate  amendment  -^  neceaeary.-  But  no  word  of  amendment 
was  said  during  the  campaign.  No  word  of  erlato  or  emargeuoy 
leaked  out.  We  were  vouchsafed  only  the  asauramoe  *^%%  the 
country  waa  out  of  the  red  or  coming  out  of  the  red;  that  week- 
men  had  money  in  their  pockete  again;  that  farmers  were  rtoliw 
from  their  poverty;  In  short,  that  the  crtoto  had  paaaed.  Aimu^ 
ently.  in  the  face  of  thto  year's  crop  of  'Vartoee*.  laat  yaar^  lonaooa 
of  recovery  doesnt  have  a  chance. 

I  did  not  beUeve  2  years  ago.  and  I  do  not  beUeve  now.  that 
permament  pron>erlty  can  come  to  thto  country  untu  we  deal  with 
our  fundamental  eooDomlc  problema.  But  we  ahould  have  enough 
faith  In  democracy  to  submit  our  belief  to  the  methods  tested  tij 
experience.  We  should  have  i'n««tgh  faith  in  democracy  to  trust 
the  people  to  make  dedslcms  of  so  fundamental  a  character.  And 
it  aeems  to  me  that  the  charge  of  defeattom.  hysteria,  reaction, 
and  cowardice  comes  with  poor  grace  from  thoee  who  were  w^reld 
to  submit  a  oonsututlonal  amendment  to  the  people  2  yaaia  mo, 
and  who  did  not  take  the  public  into  thair  confidence  in  the  year 
1936— the  one  year  when  the  peopto  were  permitted  a  voice  la 
government.  That  to  not  democracy;  it  to  not  even  the  ni  slaiiaa 
of  democracy.    That  to  the  suipfnalon  of  democracy. 

We  are  told  in  extenuation  that  the  Court  has  been  pa^ed  la 
the  past.  If  thoee  who  rely  on  thto  aigument  wiU  read  their  hto- 
tory they  wlU  find  that  the  outstanding  Instance  of  Court  packing, 
a  device  to  which  even  Jefferson  in  hto  anger  at  the  cdurt  did 
not  reeort.  was  the  work  of  the  reoonstructlan  OoMrvto  t**** 
followed  the  War  between  the  Stotea.  Ttuit  Congieaa.  aa  history 
sees  It  now.  was  the  most  discredited,  the  moet  vicious  rnngrnae 
that  thto  country  haa  ever  eeen.  It  was.  aa  every  student  of  hto- 
tory knowa.  a  runq>  Ooogresa.  repreeentatlve  not  of  the  wholo 
country  but  of  thoae  Btotea  that  had  prevailed  to  the  bloody  war 
they  had  lust  pasaed  through.  It  eou^  to  «*«Ti'nTite  the  taeu- 
tlve.  and.  whm  he  did  not  yield,  it  brmi|^t  about  hto  Impeach- 
ment. It.  too,  eought  to  "unpack"  the  Court;  it  reduced  Ite^ae 
to  prevent  Prealdent  Johnaon  from  appolnttng  Judgea. 

Then,  with  Johnson  out  of  the  way.  it  "uiqiaekad"  It  again  by 
giving  Grant  two  more  Judgee.  Tbua  it  eought  to  bend  the 
Court  to  Its  wlU.  I  am  sure  that  no  one  who  respeeta,  as  I  do.  the 
high  peraonnd  of  thto  preaent  Oongreas.  can  oomealvahly  justify 
thto  prqiKiaal  by  compartng  Ito  method  with  that  of  the  wietebed 
reconstructlain  Congreee  which  followed  tbe  War  Ijiil  wean  tba 
Stotee. 

We  are  invited  by  Democratic  advooatea  of  tbe  Oourt-paekliM 
propoeal  to  look  at  the  long  delay  in  tbe  chUd-labor  amandmant 
as  evidence  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  oonstttutlonal  amend- 
ment. But  I  should  like  to  mnlnd  tboaa  gentleman  that  In  tba 
drafting  of  thalr  pUtform  In  Philadelphia  laat  summer,  either 
by  deUboatlon  or  by  oversight,  tbe  party  failed  to  pot  iteelf 
squarely  behind  that  child-labor  amendment.  And  Oiere  has 
been  In  evidence  no  great  compelling  effort  to  bring  about  ito 
passage  in  the  Stotee  in  which  the  DeuMicratlc  Party  posaeasee 
plenary  power.  And  whUe  I  am  on  the  subject,  pennlt  me  to 
join  with  Judge  Pecora  in  an  eameet  appeal  to  the  voters  of 
New  York  to  expreas  In  every  way  poasibto  to  the  tegtolatara  now 
considering  thto  amendment  and  voting  on  it  Monday  nl^t  or 
Tueeday,  their  i4>proval  of  it,  and  to  exert  every  legitimate  Influ- 
ence toward  Ite  paasage. 

We  are  told  that  the  probtems  of  the  farmer  and  the  wa^a 
earner  and  the  buslneee  man  wiU  not  wait,  that  by  IMl.  wo  must 
be  weU  on  the  road  to  their  final  solution.  But  lot  us  not  loaa 
oiu*  sense  of  pnqwrtlon  in  the  face  of  talk  about  Immediate  and 
desperate  crtoee.  AU  of  the  problems  that  beeet  human  life  are 
not  going  to  be  solved  by  thto  generation  or  by  thto  admlntatratloo 
or  by  thto  Congreee.  wise  as  I  think  they  have  been  In  tbe  peat 
4  years.  I  believe  in  the  purpoeee  of  thto  New  Deal.  Bat  I  am 
not  for  thto  New  Deal  alone.  I  am  for  future  Mew  Duals  aa  wtU, 
unhampered  by  the  dead  hand  of  the  past,  even  If  that  paat  be  tba 
req>lendent  past  of  the  administration  of  FrankUn  D.  Rooaevelt. 
I  am  not  Just  against  the  dead  hand  repreeented  by  tbe  Btojocl^ 
of  thto  Court;  I  am  against  aU  dead  handa  through  whldi  tba 
past  aeeks  to  control  the  future. 

Our  New  Deal  wlU  be  an  Old  Deal  aomcttme.  All  of  ui  who  b»> 
lleve  In  the  reforms  of  the  paat  4  years  and  who.  Uk*  /ndse 
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nd  L  had  noM  p«t  to  tMrlacInc  •boat  ttio»  wf  onn«.  win  become 
old.  «?«n  tbe  rabber'Mamp  court  tbirt  tbc  Prertdent  now  wants 
to  Mpotnt  win  become  old  and.  m  tbe  Pra^dent  i^  win  w«»r 
■!■■■■  nrr1  to  tbe  needs  of  anotbcr  genenUon.  X  do  iwt  want 
IrMMema^en-as  now— to  feel  free  to  lemake  tbat  Court  again 
and  acaln  and  Main— aa  Presidents  wIU  If  we  set  tbls  bMl  ez- 
amplenow.  Kordo  1  want  to  fasten  our  pweent  refonns  upon 
futm  aenermUons.  1  want  a  aoond  metbod  frtlowed— now— wblcn 
iSnba  traStde  tben-eo  tbat  refomu  tbat  our  cbUdren  and  our 
canidmn'B  cbDdren  want  can  be  attained  tbrougb  crterly  mewas. 
I  do  not  want  tbls  generation  to  teacb  future  generations  to  sacrl- 
lloe  means  to  ends.  . 

That  la  why  tbe  metbod  of  diange  Is  so  Inuportant.  Needs  and 
ss  dianac:  metbods,  when  tested,  rixnild  remain.  Our  fore- 
I  leftusa  metbod  in  tbe  Oonstltiitlott  by  wbleb  tbe  changing 
of  all  generations  in  tbe  future  ml^t  find  orderly  ezpres- 
HOB.  We  wffl  hat»  to  answer  to  our  conscience  and  to  futiffe 
MaeratSona  If  we  abandon  tbat  American  metbod.  which.  deq>lte 
mtner  flaws,  has  proved  to  be  tbe  truest  and  best  aTenue  to  tbe 
•chlSTcment  at  desirable  ends.  That  method,  tbe  Amerian 
mtt»v"«i  Is  to  ttf  the  ptAllc  In  an  orderly  fashion  precisely  what 
la  aseMsary  In  the  way  of  economic  and  social  change,  to  seek 
to  eoBTlnee  tbe  people  of  Its  wisdom,  and  then  to  ask  approval 
of  the  dumge.  That  method  win  be  tbe  shortest  way  to  achlere 
the  h^i  purposH  which  Mr.  Roosevtflt  has  so  courageously  made 
-  -  ^^^  --xtOx  ends  can  be  achieved  within  tbe  grand  mosaic  of 
a  eonmtntlonal  tradition. 
But  to  ss^  to  achh*—  tbem  through  the  destruction  of  tbe  Amer- 
lean  tradltioB  Is  to  open  tbe  way  to  tbe  death  of  tbe  Ideals  that 
,  Mrth. 


Bcoiiuiisatioii  of  Federml  Jadidaiy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

OP  OBOBGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  March  17, 1937 


BAmo  Ar«rT»w*«  bt  bon.  botal  s.  cofelamd,  op  mkw  tobb:. 

OCR  MABCB  la.  1937 


lir.  QEORGB.  Ifr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  ha,y  printed  In  tbe  Rsoou  an  address  delivered  by  the 
^ftikm  niinalnr  from  New  ToiiE  [Ur.  Copklamb]  at  Carnegie 
HfeU.  New  Yoric  City,  on  March  12;  1937.  The  address  Is 
entitled  'Xtourt  ReorBanlaaUon  and  American  Minorittes" 
and  has  rdatkm  to  the  President's  proposal  to  increase  the 
membership  of  tbe  Soprane  Court. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Raooo,  as  follows: 

Tonight  X  ahaU  give  moat  briefly  a  few  reaaons  for  my  own 
iinTiannlneai  over  um  propoaed  Court  reorgazUaatlon.  Two  great 
■anatnw.  Mr.  Waub  and  Mr.  Bdbxi;  mm  of  high  atanrting  at  tbe 
bar.  win  aplaln  at  length  the  higal  aapecta  of  tbe  queatlan. 
My  theme  wUl  be  the  menaoe  to  American  mlnorltlee  If  Mr. 
BooatTolt'a  reeoomiendatlaB  la  foltewcd.  Aa  one  of  tbe  hoeta  to 
wa  beloved  Miirlatne  my  remaiica  wlU  aerve  merrty  aa  an  intro- 
dooMon  to  thifr  full  pr  mentation  o<  the  daogen  at  what  la  being 


In  a  eoont 


IB  w^at  umtrart  America  atanda  with  relation  to  tbe  reat  of 
tha  wvrMI    We  ara  firae.  free  In  aO  mattera  relating  to  educatkm 
•nd  eivtl  rtghta.    Id  our  free  America,  with  tbe  Supteme  Court 
'  oBt  of  pqitttcal  dietatloo.  we  wonhlp  Ood  aceordlng  to 
at  our  fattan.    We  woik  tat  out  daUy  bread  without 
at  racial  dIacrtmlBattaB. 
..hat  abofot  the  raat  df  the  worldt 

We  aee  CatboUca  atta^ed.  their  ehurchas  dartroyed.  their  ivleets 

thatr  iwopag^  eooflerated     All  tbla  occurred 

that  grmit  church  aymbollaed  tbe  state 

mal  gnaranteea  f^thfttv^  pijawifiawfl 

m  apatn  have  dlmppeared  nko  a  moralng  mist. 

Last  aunuMT  Z  vlalted  Paleatlna  to  atody  the  war  agalnat  tbe 
Java.  THay  are  m  that  oomitry  by  right  at  a  mandate  provided 
for  by  the  ABIed  Fowwa  at  the  end  at  tha  Woild  War.  When 
tbat  mamlate  waa  formulated  it  became  In  reality  tbe  conatttu- 
tloB  of  tha  Tewlati  iMtlim**  ealalilliTinnint  It  waa  ao  reoognlaed 
tar  a  treaty  balaaan  tha  United  Statea  and  Oieat  Brttatn. 

Tha  Jfwa  ta  fte  Boly  Land  and  Ittim*"*"  throughout  tbe  worid 
am  tai  laar  aad  tiwiMli^  leat  the  atttmg  Brttlah  High  Oommla- 
ilaB  atsnnat  to  sat  mMa  the  pnmlaM  ademnly  pi«^*ipH  in  tbat 
pack  They  ara  alanned  leat  immtgratton  to  Palaatlne  and  land 
Sm  to  itm  JMM  mv  be  turailnatail  in  violatkm  of  tbe  aolemu 

by  as  aa»  «f  wpattna  on  tha  part  of 


I  need  not  argue  with  any  Jew  as  to  the  significance  of  un- 
lawful and  unconstitutional  modification  of  the  Palestinian  con- 
stitution Surely  it  is  not  necessary  to  remind  loyal  Americans 
of  Jewish  blood  that  a  violation  of  the  American  ConsUtutlon  by 
Indirecticn  and  usurpation  Is  of  the  same  essence. 

The  rlKhts  of  all  racial  groups  and  religions,  all  minorities.  In 
America,  are  not  asserted  in  the  Congress,  or  our  SUtes.  or  our 
legislatures.  They  are  asserted  in  the  Constitution  and  enforced 
by  the  courts  of  Justice.  w    .  ..         m 

If  for  no  other  reason,  theee  courts  must  always  be  independ- 
ent of  the  Congress  and  the  President,  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
all  political  inlluencea.  The  Supreme  Court,  surely,  must  be  In- 
dependent of  parties  and  of  elections  and  of  factions.  The  Con- 
stitution and  the  Court  guarantee  every  man's  individual  rights, 
zegardlesa  of  bis  pc^tlcs.  regardless  of  his  religion,  and  regard- 
less of  his  race.  . 

The  necessity  for  the  Independence  of  the  Court  explains  why 
many  of  us  are  so  earnestly  striving  to  prevent  an  action  which 
tends  to  destroy  that  independence.  We  Just  must  reatat  every- 
thing that  tends  to  assert  the  power  of  Congress  and  President 
over  the  Court;   we  must  guard  and  preserve  it  at  aU  cost  to 

Tbeie  are  some  who  say  that  the  Supreme  Court  loMca  after 
the  rights  of  the  rich,  but  disregards  the  poor.    This  la  far  from 

tbe  truth.  ^ 

It  waa  Just  a  few  months  ago  that  several  humble  negro  boya 
without  money  and  without  homes,  and  with  very  few  frlenda, 
were  convicted  of  a  capital  crime  in  the  State  of  Alabama.  All 
the  power  of  that  great  SUte  was  against  them.  They  were  sen- 
tenced to  death. 

But  they  learned  about  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statea. 
Tliey  filed  a  petition  with  the  Supreme  Court;  and  with  the  Con- 
stitution wrapped  about  them,  they  appeared  there  by  counsrt. 
They  bad  no  Influence.  They  were  Just  poor  hxmian  beings  who 
•saerted  that  they  were  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  Constltu- 
tlon  of  our  country.  They  could  not  even  read  that  taatrument 
and  it  had  never  been  read  to  them,  but  tbe  Court  read  the  instnt- 
ment  and  the  Court  said  in  effect  to  the  SUte  of  Alabama.  "You 
have  not  given  these  poor  Negro  boys  a  fair  trlaL  You  are  about^ 
to  take  their  lives  without  due  process  of  law.  You  shall  try  tbla 
ease  again  and  you  must  try  it  fairly.  This  is  our  order:  There 
wUl  be  no  execution  of  these  boys  until  they  shall  have  been  fairly 
tried."  What  the  Constitution  and  the  Coiut  meant  to  tboae 
poor  Negro  boys  In  Alabama  it  means  to  every  man  and  woman 
now  in  (xa  land,  and  to  every  child  to  be  bom,  so  long  aa  the  Court 
and  the  Constitution  are  what  they  are. 

Very  recently  a  man  of  foreign  birth  was  accused  in  a  Western 
State  of  Commimlstic  activity.  You  and  I  do  not  believe  In  com- 
munism; indeed,  we  may  hate  it.  This  man  was  a  Communist,  and 
because  of  this  he  was  tried  In  that  State  and  sentenced  under  Its 
law  to  a  long  term  in  prison. 

Perhaps  this  man  did  not  believe  in  the  Constitution.  Perbapa 
he  deq)lsed  the  Constitution  and  wanted  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment. But  when  he  found  himself  ordered  to  be  imprisoned  by 
one  of  our  great  States,  he  drew  the  CcMistitution  roiind  about  blm- 
aelf  and  appeared  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Court  reviewed  his  trial  and  in  effect  said.  "Yes;  you  may  be 
a  Cwnmunist  and  you  may  be  poor  and  you  may  be  friendless,  90 
percent  ot  the  public  sentiment  in  America  may  be  against  you, 
a  great  State  has  tried  you  and  condemned  you  and  sentenced  you 
to  Imprisonment  at  hard  labor.  But  our  Constitution  says  you 
had  a  right  to  meet  in  a  public  assembly,  that  you  are  entitled  to 
freedom  of  speech.  In  these  respects  you  had  the  right  of  every 
American.    You  have  been  unjustly  convicted." 

What  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Constitution  did  In  these 
cases  may  for  other  reasons  be  reqiilred  to  be  done  for  any  one 
of  us.  at  any  time.  But  we  know  for  a  certainty  that  so  long 
as  the  Ccmstltutlon  exists,  and  the  Covirt  is  Independent,  these 
rights  are  safe  for  every  one  of  us. 

Tbe  difference  between  our  country  and  all  other  oountrlea,  la 
this:  Here,  there  are  limitations  upon  the  powers  that  be,  and 
there  Is  a  Court  to  see  that  theee  limitations  are  reapected. 
Thank  Ood  there  Is  a  public  sentiment  to  uphold  the  Court 
when  It  does  theee  thli^.  There  can  never  be  a  dictator  In 
America  wbfle  ire  have  a  Constitution  and  an  independent  Court. 

Someone  may  ask,  "How  Is  all  this  related  to  the  bill  now 
pending  in  the  Congress  to  authorize  the  H>Po>i^^in*i^^  of  alz 
addlttonal  Justices?" 

The  answer  is  simple:  Everybody  knows  this  scheme  Is  for 
the  purpose  of  nullifying  recent  decisions  of  tbe  Supreme  Court. 
But  if  It  succeeds  It  wlU  make  the  Supreme  Court  a  poUtical 
Institution,  not  a  court  of  Justice.  If  one  Congress  can  do  what 
Is  propoaed.  uiother  Congress  can  add  six  more  Justloea  and  for 
the  same  purpoae.  that  U  to  change  the  Interivetatlon  of  tha 
Constitution. 

What  i»otectlon  would  there  be  for  anybody  or  anything  In 
America  If  this  sort  of  thing  should  go  on?  And  if  we  start 
It,  It  WlU  certainly  go  on.  We  should  no  longer  have  an  Inde- 
pendent  court  of  Justice,  but  we  should  have  a  court  governed 
by  p^tica.  Tbe  cpieatlan  In  aU  future  elections  would  be.  not 
economic,  but  what  the  newly  tfeeted  Congreas  and  President  are 
going  to  do  with  tbe  righto  of  the  people.  One  group  would 
fight  for  one  set  of  righto  and  a  second  group  for  another,  and 
aa  Bur^  as  fate  aome  man  would  come  along  and  fight  for 
snpceme  powar.  Be  would  wlah  to  contnd  Congress  and  the  Court 
•ad  to  oontrol  the  Preaideney.  If  he  wlahad  to  take  away  any 
right,  he  could  take  It  away  by  addbog  to  or  aubtraetlng  ftom 
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the  membership  of  the  Court.  This  would  destroy  the  Judicial 
branch  of  the  Oovemment;  It  would  destroy  the  Intent  of  the 
Constitution;  and,  of  course.  It  would  put  in  Jeopardy  the  p«- 
sonal,  religious,  educational,  social,  property,  and  poUtlcal  rlxhto 
of  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  America. 

AU  persons  of  humane  thought  are  at  this  time  disturbed  over 
the  anxiety  and  perplexity  of  those  who  labor  in  factory  or  on 
farms.    To  those  Interested  in  social  reform  and  to  the  many  who 

wonder  why  much-dealred  laws  are  not  Immediately  poesible to 

all  these  I  say  the  caae  is  not  hopeless  by  any  manner  of  means. 
The  fathers  of  the  Bepubllc  anticipated  that  with  tbe  passing  of 
time  fimdamental  changes  might  be  required;  they  provided  a 
means  of  mftirtTig  them. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  aettle  this  question;  if  a  change  Is  truly 
desired,  it  must  be  accomplished  by  consUtutlonal  amendment. 
The  sure  way  to  enjoy  the  benefits,  if  they  be  benefito.  of  any 
popular  laws  that  have  been  determined  to  be  imconstitutlonal.  Is 
to  ask  the  American  people  to  pass  Judgment  upon  them.  With 
the  adoption  of  suitable  amendmento.  it  makes  no  difference  what 
may  be  the  personnel  of  the  present  Court  or  the  persotmel  of 
futiire  Courts — the  wiU  of  the  people,  as  expressed  in  the  amended 
Constitution,  wlU  be  carried  out  to  the  letter. 

There  is  much  loose  talk  about  the  President's  "mandate." 
Whatever  may  be  said  by  "official  spokesmen"  of  the  Oovemment. 
the  American  people  gave  no  mandate  to  alter  the  Constitu- 
tion by  usurpation.  But  the  degree  of  that  popular  enthusiasm 
and  endorsement,  so  widely  heralded,  should  be  sufficient  to  guar- 
antee immediate  action  if  properly  directed. 

If  there  Is  true  faith  in  those  who  gave  the  great  majority  of 
last  fall,  the  proponento  of  the  President's  plan  should  ask  the 
people  and  trust  the  people  to  foUow  him  in  approving  the 
amendmento.  Success  should  not  be  a  matter  of  more  than  a  few 
months.  If  there  is  real  need  for  the  discarded  laws,  they  may 
be  provided  by  constitutional  procedure. 

But  in  the  name  of  a  country  that  has  prospered  through  a 
century  and  a  half,  let  xxs  not  rush  into  something  that  might 
ruin  it  overnight.  If  the  pending  plan  to  dominate  the  Court 
prevailed,  it  would  shake  the  very  foxmdations  of  our  Oovemment. 
I  appeal  to  every  lover  of  the  flag,  and  of  the  great  land  over 
which  it  vraves,  not  to  travel  the  broad  way  that  leads  to 
destruction. 


Delaware's  Progress  in  Recent  Tears 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  ALLEN 

OF  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  17, 1937 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Delaware.  ISr.  Speaker,  the  remarkable 
recovery  by  the  State  of  Delaware  from  the  depression  that 
swept  this  country  a  few  years  ago  Is  attxacttng  Nation-wide 
attention. 

On  January  11,  1937,  our  great  President,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  wrote  to  the  president  of  one  of  our  leading  news- 
paper companies  In  the  city  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  the  News- 
Journal  Co.,  encouraging  the  publication  of  an  issue  of  one 
of  his  newspapers  to  be  entitled  "Delaware  Tomorrow."  I 
quote  below  the  letter  frtjm  President  Roosevelt  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  News-Journal  Co.,  Mr.  Theodore  O.  Joslin: 

._  ..^ JAinjAaT  11, 1987. 

Mr.  Treodorx  O.  JoeuM, 

President,  the  Sewa-Joumal  Co^  Wilmington,  Del. 
Mt  Dxab  Mb.  Joslxn:  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  In  recognition  of 
continued  prosperity  a  tpeciad  edition  of  the  News-Journal  pi^wrs 
will  be  Issued  entitled  "Delaware  TOmonxjw."  It  is  particularly 
gratifying  to  know  that  present  conditions  foreshadow  an  increas- 
ingly active  future.  All  this  is  reasstiring.  because  it  means,  in  the 
long  run.  regular  employment  for  an  increasing  number  of  workers, 
and  thereby  -a  greater  measrue  of  hi^ipiness  and  security  for  all 
the  people. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Ttuaaajx  D.  BooesvBLT. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  each  of  my  colleagues  to  read 
a  copy  of  the  issue  of  Mr.  Joslin's  paper,  Delaware  Tomor- 
row, which  was  published  on  February  27.  1937.  It  shows 
conclusively  and  beyond  doubt  that  Delaware  Is  among  the 
first  States  In  the  Union  In  the  fight  toward  Industrial  re- 
covery. 

Rapid  strides  In  the  past  few  years  have  been  made  by  the 
entire  State  In  an  directions.  Bufldlng  construction  is  ex- 
periendng  a  real  and  substantial  boom,  and  during  the  last 
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2  years  at  least  1.000  retafi  establishments  have  been  founded 
in  the  State. 

The  manuf  aetured  products  of  Delaware  are  sold  the  wwld 
round,  and  manufacturing  concerns  whose  names  are  known 
to  tbe  far  comers  of  the  earth  are  operating  full  time  within 
our  borders.  Many  of  these  concerns  are  now  enlarging  their 
plants  and  nypidly  Increasing  their  personnel 

WhUe  Ddaware'  may  be  the  second  smallest  State  In  the 
Union.  It  ranked  sixth  among  the  48  States  during  193S  In 
the  value  of  crops  produced  per  square  mile,  ntn  Infor- 
mation I  have  received,  I  am  convinced  that  1936  win  plaoe 
it  higher  in  this  list  The  soil  and  climate  of  Delaware 
are  both  particularly  well  suited  for  dlversifled  farming. 
which  has  resulted  In  the  establishment  of  many  r^nntrsg 
factories,  with  more  being  built.  Canned  products  of  our 
State  go  to  the  best  markets  and  the  present  demand  for 
than  cannot  be  met. 

The  good  roads  of  Delaware  are  noted  throughout  the 
entire  country.  Its  dual  highway  system  is  a  great  factor 
In  the  upbuilding  of  the  State,  and  at  this  time  Delaware  can 
jusUy  boast  of  a  $40,000,000  highway  system.  Other  means 
of  transportation  in  Delaware  are  equaLy  satisfactory.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  Baltimore  ft  Ohio,  and  the  Read- 
ing Railroad  combined  serve  every  portion  of  the  State. 
The  city  of  Wilmington,  of  which  all  Delawareans  are  Justly 
proud,  has  300  miles  of  track,  with  155  private  sidings. 
Steamships  and  ferries  ply  the  Delaware  Bay  and  River, 
bringing  passengers  and  freight  to  Wilmington. 

Progress  in  education  is  noted  through  the  State  In  leoent 
years.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Delaware,  as  recently  as  14 
years  ago.  ranked  thirty-second  in  the  list  of  States  regard- 
ing public  schools,  but  today  it  4-anks  among  the  first  10. 

From  a  recreational  standpoint  Delaware  has  much  to 
offer.  Its  wonderful  fishing,  boating,  bathing,  and  other 
sports  are  the  i»1de  also  of  all  Delawareans.  Rehoboth 
Beach,  among  others,  is  only  3  hours  via  automobile  from 
WashlngtozL  It  is  a  well-known  and  outstanding  resort, 
and  I  sincerely  hc^^e  during  the  suouner  many  of  my  col- 
leagues here  will  have  an  opportunity  to  visit  Rehoboth 
Beach.  No  finer  surf  bathing  or  fli»hing  can  be  found  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

All  In  all,  and  in  every  way.  Delaware  Is  marching  for- 
ward; its  future  is  very  bright,  the  depression  is  over,  and 
striking  progress  that  is  attracting  the  attention  of  tbe 
Nation  is  shown  through  the  entire  State. 
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or 

HON.  WILL  M.  WHITTINGTON 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  17, 1937 


AOnRESS  OF  HON.  ORVILLS  ZZIOCSRMAN.  OP  lOSaOUBX.  JK 
ST.  LOUIS.  MO..  ON  MABCH  12.  1837 


BAr.  WHITTINGTON.  BCr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsooie.  I  Include 
the  following  address  delivered  by  Hon.  Okvxixi  ZnofmuN. 
a  member  of  the  Flood  Control  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  on  mday.  March  12.  1937,  at  the  Hood 
ContnA  Conference  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Awftfletlon  In 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  wit: 

Prealdent  Weaver,  honored  gueata,  membcn  of  tlM 
Valley  AaaoclatUm.  ladiea  and  gentlemen.  Z  deeply  matatMa 
honor  of  being  Invited  to  qieak  on  thla  occaaton.  and  I  am  tad— 
gratified  to  note  that  ao  many  repreaentattvaa  from  tba  ifiMiMimil 
Valley  SUtea  have  aooqrted  the  Invttatton  of  the  watarnaomaa 
committee  of  thla  aaaodatlon  to  meet  in  historic  <dd  0L  '-«"««  to 
oonalder  and  dlacuaa  the  ever-lncteaalng  Natlon-wlda  praWem  of 
flood  control,  or,  aa  aoma  pnf «  to  aay .  flood  pscventlan. 
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At  HUs  petBt  ta  my  dUcoMilon  I  bom  th«t  X  tomj  b*  jwrdoncd 
•  kriirdmirion  toW  thst  for  nMrty  90  ymn  the  oflSc«n  and 
of  tb*  MfaMlatppt  VaUey  Aaaoelatloo  1iav«  tebond  tm- 
— I  aniBiMir  la  MMon  wd  <m«  o<  hmod.  to  •tlmulftta 
the  <w»»i»>^rffi»|,  inductrtal.  mmI  •conomle  well-being 
of  tlM  peopto  of  this  nrnt  Taltoy:  that  miieb  of  our  fra*^>^^^o>~ 
■^  aaa  bWlepaent  tbreughout  tb«M  ytmn  wmf_  be  attrtbuted 
'  or  ladlieetly  to  the  acUTtUee  aad  profraiB  of  tbla  vatuntary 

nov  JMck  to  flood  control— or,  if  you  prefer,  to  flood  pre- 
Tbt  "■uperflood*  of  1M7.  long  looked  for  «ad  predicted. 
-  aad  goae.  lesThMt  ta  Its  nmke  •  loee  of  buaiuui  life  that 
1^  adeetnietlan  and  l«e  of  property  that  time  only  can 
and  appralee:  a  million  or  more  ecetwhlla  happy  aad 
m  poo^  rendered  homelees  aad  f aoed  with  abject  poverty 
'  rSarto  eay  aoCblag  of  untold  adeery  aad  humaa  eofler- 
lofMi  of  toaa  of  our  rldi  topeeU  waabed  from  our  lead 
aad  aarrled  to  tbe  eea  and  loat  forever,  not  only  to  ua  but  to 
■eaecattoBS  \yet  uabom:  levees,  dikea,  aad  other  flood-control 
works,  boUt  aad  eoastnaeted  at  great  eoet  to  Statce.  munietpainies. 
■Bd  loaal  MUMdes.  n^sgnil  sw^  away,  aad  rcadered  utterly  la- 
eSeetlve  for  future  use:  aad  last,  but  not  least,  wideqiread  spoUa- 
Uoa  of  itver  aad  stream  beaks  aad  flUed-up  stream  beds  which 
will  la  tbs  fotare  sooentuate  our  flood  hasards. 

r>ff^  M  wa  may  paiat  the  pleturs  of  the  reoeat  disaster,  sufllee 

It  to  eay  that  it  eaaaot  be  overdrawa.  aad  It  is  devoutly  to  be 

iKiped  thai  we  will  not  soon  forget  ttaa  waniiag  given  aad  tha 

-leasoa  taoght  la  reoeat  weeks.  

la  tbs  pMi  w«  hava  beea  prooe  to  forget  the  banowlag  effects 
«(  •eod  illMStifs  such  as  we  have  reccatly  esperlaaoed  aad  subnUs-> 
aiveiy  bow  to  what  aaany  thought  to  be  Just  anothw  scourging 
vWtaftlon  upon  p*«"fc«"««  about  which  nothing  could  be  done.  I 
kave  bsard,  aad  so  have  you.  people  of  ordlaary  lateUlgence  pre- 
SBBt  tbs  aifumsat  that  n  was  ftttile  for  awa  to  try  to  ovwoome 
or  subvert  tha  foicea  of  aafeure.  aad.  therefore,  that  it  was  a  waste 
of  time  aad  moaey  to  try  to  pxeveat  or  control  ever-recuzrlng  floods 
resulting  from  water,  from  tain,  aad  mdtlag  saow  and  ice  on  our 
■stMrtisdw  Uafortuaately.  this  philosophy  or  belief  has  been  a 
deaUaaat  If  aot  a  coatrolllag  fSctor  In  our  attitude  toward  thU 
ali-lmportaat  pnsUem.  I  do  aot  shars  or  subscribe  to  this  or  any 
phllMophy  which  win  Inevitably  engender  In  a  people  a  spirit  of 
subalsrtve  fatalism  or  leave  them  submerged  In  the  depths  of 
bonilam  defeatism. 

fkisalrlT^  persoaally,  I  Itre  in  one  of  the  worst  flood-strldoen 
anaa  la  the  whole  valley.  For  25  years  our  fertile  acres  have 
been  submerged  at  least  S  out  cf  every  6  years  by  overflows  from 
the  St.  rraaels  aad  Bteck  Rivers  aad  by  occasional  outbreaks  from 
tte  IflMlartppL  But  for  a  dogged,  teaadous.  fighting  qpint  of  our 
peo^a.  we  vpould  have  given  up  the  fight  long  ago  and  would 
have  sought  hooMS  elsewhere.  After  exhausting  our  resources  for 
flood  ptotectkm  we  appealed  to  Congress  and  the  Federal  Oovem- 
mant  Ibr  h^.  bat  uata  reeeatly  our  petiUoos  fen  upon  deaf  ears. 

TWO  years  ago  when  I  came  to  Coogrees  aad  was  sasigncd  to 
■m^piiiMBhln  oa  the  Flood  Control  Coounlttee  of  the  House  the 
pfeatdsat  aad  Inartfim  In  both  Bouses  of  Congress  seldom  referred 
to  Aood  eontiQl  as  a  aatkmal  problem  whldi  should  have  immediate 
mmiiiiynliun  I  wcU  remeaiber  that  la  the  eloslag  days  of  the  first 
sssskm  of  the  Sevea^-feurth  Coagreas  our  ooomilttee  reported 
out  the  so-caUed  oomlbus  flood-control  bill,  which,  for  the  first 
time,  sought  to  dsal  with  thla  problem  on  a  national  scale.  When 
ttitai  bill  came  up  for  xissisgr  It  was  greeted  not  only  by  Ifembers 
of  Congress  SMd  the  umtrapolttaa  pnm  with  the  cry  of  "pork 
barrel"  and  "Extravagance",  but  It  was  actually  broiaght' to  its 
death  under  a  barrage  of  ridicule  and  derision  Inflicted  without 
mercy.  ^^ 

Behold  what  changes  time  hath  vrroughtl  The  scene  changes. 
Today  the  President,  the  Congrsas.  our  metropolitan  pi4>ers,  and 
groups  of  eltlasna  from  all  ssctlops  of  tha  eouatry  are  demanding 
that  uaisiiliiatinn  of  tbs  flood  problem  ba  no  longer  delayed  and 
that  some  deflnlte  program  be  undertaken  at  oace. 

It  aay  good  caa  ever  come  from  a  great  calamity  or  disaster. 
tb«a  X  wmM  say  that  oar  raeeat  flooda  ta  the  iCls^sslppl  VaUey 
aad  tha  flood  of  1834  in  the  Mew  England  States  have  been  pro- 
ductive of^at  least  one  good  result,  vis.  to  arouse  in  the  American 
people  a  hl^  resolve  and  detecmlaatlon  to  solve  the  flood  prob- 
tfni  la  the  Mlsslsstppl  Valley  and  throughout  the  Nation  and  to 
ssive  oar  cuuutiy  aad  its  pwyit  ftom  future  devastation  aad  rain. 
At  last  we  hava  decided  to  do  the  Job.  aad  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  wa  wni  do  It  in  a  geaulae.  tbaraugh  American  way. 

Ourliv  my  tenure  of  service  oa  the  Flood  Control  Committee  of 
~  X  have  given  tha  subject  of  flood  control  my  earnest 


•tody.  I>artag  this  ttme  I  hava  had  the  opportuatty 
td  ItrtTfitng  to  able  discussion  of  tha  problem  ci  our  Army  aagl- 
nacn.  by  dvll  ei^claacrs.  aad  experts  la  dvU  Ufe.  and.  aa  a  conse- 
<iaenee.X  have  arrived  at  a  tew  definite  ooactuslons  on  the  subject 
wtkteh  X  sbouM  Ilka  to  Isava  with  yoei  for  poor  conatdsratUm. 
■'  Baf flf«  wa  can  acnva  at  a  ratJfonal  station  of  the  problem  of 
flood  control  or  flood  prevention  we  must.  I  thlak.  oome  to  know 
totn^><iiing  of  the  basic  causes  of  floods  aad  thetr  repeated  recnr- 

X  hava  reached  the  condosloa 

btpugbt  about  larg^  by  man's 

by  his  ratblsas  destruction  of  our 

Idowing  aad  graidag  la  oar  grass 

ttroo^  the  pesn  sra  aU 

annugb  to  eee  tha 

daari  III. thill  of 


ncstssr  retarding  foreea  upon  water  from  rata  aad  melting 
aad  Ice  comlag  from  the  watersheds  of  our  streanw. 

la  ti'r"'— «"f  this  sltuatloa  ex-Oovemor  Pinchot,  of 
vanla.  aa  imthorlty  on  conservation,  in  a  recent  article  la  tba 
Washington  Post,  had  this  to  eay:  "Before  we  began  to  ravage  our 
natural  resources,  even  In  flood  ttme.  the  streams  were  fairly  dear. 
The  sou  was  protected  and  kept  porous  aad  absorbaat  by  the  for- 
eets  and  the  prairie  sod.  To  aU  Intents  aiui  purpoeee  there  waa  ao 
bare  ground  at  all.  and  so  the  enormous  mass  of  soU  and  sand  now 
carried  by  our  rivers  in  flood  remained  where  nature  put  it.  Since 
then  we  have  cut  and  burned  and  cleared  and  plowed  so  unwisely 
that  we  have  laid  our  soli  open  to  the  little  fingers  of  the  rain, 
which  for  years  have  been  picking  up  aiui  carrying  away  the 
rIchneaB  of  our  land." 

It  is  estimated  that  the  rain  washes  Into  our  rivers  and  that  oar 
rivers  carry  into  the  sea  a  bllUon  tons  of  o\u  soil  every  year,  8  tons 
tor  every  person  In  our  Nation;  and.  further,  that  it  requires 
lOjOOO  years  to  produce  a  foot  of  soil  through  the  ordinary  procesoss 
of  natxire. 

A  few  days  ago  Secretary  Wallace  gave  out  the  statement  that 
In  the  last  hxmdred  years  50,000,000  acres  of  once  fertile  land  have 
been  ruined  as  productive  soil;  that  another  50,000/>00  acrea  have 
been  seriously  damaged;  that  another  ICO.000,000  acres  in  cultiva- 
tion have  been  imiMiired  by  erosion,  and  that  we  have  another 
100,000.000  acres  on  which  erosion  has  begiin.  These  are  startling 
facts,  and  we  an  know  that  unless  some  effective  corrective  i»o- 
gram  is  placed  in  immediate  operation  the  fate  of  America  may 
soon  be  that  of  many  portions  of  old  China — lost  and  destroyed 
forever. 

We  also  know  that  the  yearly  increase  in  the  rapid,  unrestrained 
ron-off  of  rain  water  and  water  from  melting  snow  and  ice  from 
our  unprotected  watersheds  will  increase  our  flood  hazard  propor- 
tionately both  as  to  frequercy  and  as  to  destructibillty. 

At  this  point  I  think  It  'well  to  call  your  attention  to  a  new 
spedes  of  fli««tt«*^i-  which  has  come  upon  us  In  recent  years,  a  twin 
brother  of  the  flood,  known  as  the  dust  storm.  Only  a  few  years 
ago.  within  yoiu:  menxory  and  mine,  dust  sto.ms  were  unheard  of. 
But  In  a  few  years  after  the  soil  scrapers  left  their  worn-out  farms 
tn  the  vaUey  and  began  to  break  and  destroy  Uxe  native  sod  in 
our  Western  States,  the  rain  and  sun  and  wind  began  the  work 
of  destruction  which  has  resulted  in  producing  these  so-called  de- 
structive freaks  of  natiire.  The  same  conditions  which  cause  and 
produce  a  flood  will  cause  and  produce  a  dost  storm,  and  the  same 
program  which  wlU  control  one  will  abate  the  other. 

I  also  rwiaintittn  that  the  same  conditions  which  produce  a  flood  • 
and  a  dust  storm  will  also  lower  the  water  table  in  the  earth,  as 
we  have  witnessed  with  great  alarm  in  recent  years,  and  increase 
the   severity   of   drought   cycles   through    which   we   have   been 
recently  passing. 

I  have  called  your  attention  to  these  facts  because  the  vrater 
problem  is  Nation-wide  In  its  scope  and  affects  the  well-being  of 
our  people  from  many  angles.  Water  Is  life,  and,  when  controlled, 
is  msm's  best  friend:  uncontroUed  it  becomes  man's  worst  enemy. 
There  are  many  who  believe,  and  I  share  in  that  belief,  that  we 
have  already  embarked  upon  the  greatest  flood-prevention  program 
that  we  have  ever  undertaken,  viz,  our  soil-  and  water-conserva- 
tion programs  and  our  program  of  reforestation. 

AU  political  partiea,  aU  sections  of  the  country,  rural  and  urban, 
aU  business,  sodal,  and  civic  groups  agree  that  these  conserva- 
tion programs  should  become  and  remain  a  permanent,  fixed, 
national  policy.  It  is,  therefore,  important  that  we  rally  to  the 
support  of^these  programs,  because  without  them  our  Nation 
caimot  long  preserve  its  topsoU,  cannot  raise  and  hold  to  an  ade- 
quate height  the  water  level  in  the  earth,  cannot  banish  the  dust 
storm  from  our  plains,  and  cannot  have  and  enjoy  adequate  flood 
coatrd  or  prevention.  But  we  realize  that  we  cannot  long  wait 
for  these  futoue  benefits  and  protection.  It  will  take  years  for 
the  program  to  become  effective.  We  mtist  act  now.  We  miu^ 
not  fiddle  whUe  Rome  bums.  We  must  Immediately  embark  upon 
a  ooaq>rehensive,  coordinated  i»ogram  of  flood  prevention,  Nation- 
vdde  in  Its  scope,  the  acknowledged  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government,  which  will  not  only  avert  and  minimize  the  flood 
hassrds  on  our  rivers  and  streams,  such  as  we  have  only  recently 
experienced  but  which  wiU  effectively  supplement,  through  the 
years  to  come,  our  conservation  programs  now  being  put  into  oper- 
ation. This  Is  the  gigantic  task  before  us.  and  '*time  is  of  the 
twirnrti"  of  the  undertaking. 

Rot  so  very  long  ago  flood  protection  was  not  regarded  as  a 
national  problem  but  rather  one  primarily  for  local  agencies  and 
eonununltles.  and  that  Federal  aid  on  flood  projects  was  to  be 
extended  only  on  condition  that  local  agencies  and  interests  con- 
tribute their  full  share  toward  the  improvement.  I  hardly  think 
it  necessary  to  discuss  at  this  time  the  results  of  such  a  poUcy 
except  to  say  that  it  has  in  many  instaiK»s  resulted  in  costly 
delays,  in  the  reckless  waste  of  money,  and  in  a  practice  and 
poUcy  of  hi^ihazard.  piecemeal  construction  wholly  uncoordinated 
with  any  contiguous  plan  of  flood  protect^^n.  At  last  we — and  by 
we  I  mean  the  President.  Members  of  Congress  from  most  States, 
oar  Army  engineers,  and  eiq^eers  and  experts  in  dvU  Ufe — have 
come  to  the  realization  that  flood  prevention  in  the  Mississippi 
VaUey  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  country  Is  a  national  prob- 
lem. Hatton-wlde  to  Its  scope,  and  the  primary  obligation  and 
respcmsibUity  of  the  Federal  Government;  that  since  floodwatem 
are  seldom  localized,  transcend  aU  State  lines  and  are  essentiaUy 
Interstote  in  character,  the  local  communities  and  agencies  should 
In  the  mato  be  rdleved  of  the  burden  and  responsibility  of  botb 
suasU'uutlon  and 
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Bowever.  before  embarking  ttpon  the  suggested  program,  or 
any  program,  I  think  it  highly  imporUnt  that  we  take  inventory 
of  our  situation  at  the  end  of  the  worst  fiood  in  the  history  of 
the  vaUey.  It  is  a  notable  achievement — a  high  compliment  to 
the  sklU  and  eflldency  of  our  corps  of  Army  engineers — that  *^\* 
superflood  was  safdy  passed  by  the  lower  Mississippi  without  any 
serious  loss  of  Ufe  or  property.  It  was  the  first  real  test  of  our 
splendid  levees  and  spUlways  erected  and  constructed  imder  the 
Flood  Control  Act  at  1828  and  the  first  real  demonstration  of  the 
benefits  tiowing  from  the  program  of  bend  cutting  and  channd 
straightening  carried  on  by  the  Army  engineers  in  recent  years. 
Time  has  fuUy  Indicated  the  wisdom  of  this  program,  and  theee 
Improvements  have  already  jrlelded  a  return  of  100  percent  at 
their  cost  in  the  saving  of  human  life  and  property.  And  when 
our  Army  engineers  complete  the  program  authorized  by  the 
Overton  blU,  passed  by  Congress  last  year,  then  I  confidently  be- 
lieve that  the  flood  problem  on  the  lower  Mississippi  wlU  be  solved 
for  many  years  to  come;  and  the  same  prediction.  I  think,  may 
also  be  made  for  the  areas  affected  by  the  St.  Francis  and  Yazoo 
Rivers,  also  provided  for  in  the  Overton  biU. 

The  gigantic  task  confronting  us  in  the  vaUey  at  this  time  Is 
the  unsolved  problem  of  protecting  the  nuiln  stems  of  the  prto- 
dpal  rivers  which  flow  Into  the  Mississippi  from  high-flood  cresto 
such  as  we  have  Just  experienced  on  the  Ohio,  and  the  further 
problem  of  so  handling  and  controUing  the  water  coming  from  the 
vratersheds  and  channels  of  tributary  streams  flowing  Into  these 
main  streams,  such  as  the  Ohio  on  the  east,  the  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
White,  and  Red  Rivers  on  the  west,  and  the  Mississippi  north  of 
Cairo,  so  as  not  only  to  protect  life  and  property  on  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  main  streams  but  the  main  streams  and  lower  Missis- 
sippi as  weU. 

In  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal  I  should  like  to  leave  for 
your  confideration  some  of  the  things  which  I  think  should  be 
done  as  a  first  line  of  defense  against  these  fioodwaters.  In  the 
first  place,  I  urge  the  continuation  of  our  levee-buUding  program 
on  the  stems  of  oxir  main  streams  and  their  tributaries  where 
necessary.  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  believe  that  levees  have 
become  obsolete  as  flood-control  agencies.  On  the  contrary,  X  be- 
Ueve  that  levees  are  a  fundamental  factor  in  any  comprehensive 
plan  of  flood  control  and  that  vre  should  build  more  levees  and 
buUd  them  hif^er,  wider,  and  stronger. 

As  I  have  said  before.  It  wlU  take  years  for  our  programs  of  soU 
and  water  conservation  and  reforestetion  to  become  effective  as 
flood-prevention  agendas.  In  the  meantime,  now.  if  you  please, 
we  must  rely  upon  other  factors  of  control  to  not  only  do  what 
we  confidently  beUeve  these  agencies  wlU  accomplish  in  the 
futxire,  but  to  supplement  our  levees,  spiUways.  and  other  agendes 
of  protection.  It  is  my  beUef .  a  beUef  based  upon,  study  and  ob- 
servation, that  we  must  enter  upon  a  program  of  reservoir  con- 
struction and  dam  buUding  on  our  tributary  streams,  and  even  on 
the  stems  of  some  of  our  principal  streams,  to  impound,  regulate, 
and  hold  in  check  the  rapidly  increasing  run-off  of  water  from 
our  unprotected  viratersheda. 

For  example,  the  construction  of  the  26  reservoirs,  vrhich  have 
been  approved  by  the  Army  engineers,  on  the  Arkansas  and  White 
Rivers  would  have  reduced  the  flood  stage  at  Arkansas  City  on  the 
Mississippi  approximately  4  feet  during  the  flood  of  1927;  and  the 
construction  of  these  reservoirs,  supplemented  with  an  adequate 
system  of  levees  on  the  main  stems  of  these  streams  where  needed, 
would  effectively  protect  the  people  in  this  vaUey  and  on  principal 
tributaries  from  future  flood  disasters.  The  same  may  be  said 
for  the  St.  Ftancis  River  In  Missouri  and  Arkansas  and  the  Taaoo 
Rivers  in  the  Stete  of  Mississippi  and  other  streams  which  I  do 
not  have  time  to  discuss. 

In  certeln  sections  of  our  country  we  find  that  the  greatest  need 
of  their  people  Is  water — ^water  for  Irrigation  and  recreational 
purposes;  water  for  the  preservatlcm  of  Ufe  and  health  of  their 
people  and  the  adequate  support  of  their  Uvestock.  Reservoirs  and 
dams  constructed  in  such  areas  to  impound  and  control  fiood- 
waters  on  their  streams  could  and  should  be  used  to  make  these 
destructive  waters  avaUable  for  domestic  uses  and  purposes  and. 
under  certain  conditions,  to  serve  a  twofold  piupoee. 

For  example,  some  of  the  most  destructive  floods  on  the  Arkansas 
River  have  their  (nlgln  in  the  far  West  and  in  Stetes  which  suffer 
from  the  lack  of  an  adequate  water  supply.  These  States  need  the 
water  and  the  pec^le  living  on  the  main  stem  of  this  stream  and 
lower  down  in  the  Mississippi  VaUey  prc^)er  need  protection  from 
these  xincontroUed  floodwaters  which  now  periodlcaUy  pour  down 
upon  them.  The  same  situation  existe  with  reference  to  the  Mis- 
souri and  other  streams  which  flow  through  and  affect  the  arid 
sections  of  the  vaUey.  In  my  Judgment,  any  fiood-control  program 
on  streams  flowing  through  such  areas  should  take  cognizance  of 
these  dual  beneflte. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  growing  tendency  to  get  rid  of 
our  rain  and  suriace  water  as  quickly  and  completely  as  fKjssible; 
in  fact,  to  get  it  entirely  out  of  the  cotmtry.  AU  of  our  efforts 
at  drainage,  carried  on  by  private  owners  of  land  and  by  pubUe 
agencies,  such  as  road  districts,  highway  commissions,  and  drain- 
age districts  have  been  to  get  the  water  to  a  flowing  stream.  Into 
a  river  and  then  on  to  the  sea.  A  large  part  of  the  water  falling 
or  coming  from  a  watershed  should  or  could  be  Impounded  on 
lands  unfit  for  agricultural  or  grazing  purposes  and  used  tor  local 
P^»P<*cs.  In  recent  years  many  sections  at  our  country  have  ex- 
perienced the  severest  droughte  in  our  country's  history.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  our  poUcy  of  speedUy  getting  rid  of 
our  sxirface  and  rala  water — getting  It  out  of  the  country — has 


contributed  much  to  the  severity  of  these  drought  cydcs  through 
which  we  have  been  passing;  and  it  is  equaUy  true  that  the  proa 
ence  of  lakes,  ponds,  and  flowing  streams  In  a  country  have  a 
marked  effect  upon  the  predpltotlon  and  rainfall  In  such  areas 
and  tend  to  greatly  moUlfy  the  severity  of  droughts. 

If  we  are  to  intelligently  deal  with  our  water  probiam.  ooatrol 
our  floodwaters.  and  make  them  avaUable  to  bless  and  benefit 
humankind,  then  we  must  reverse  our  p<41cy  of  land  utUhmtUm. 
Instead  of  draining  every  lake,  swamp,  and  depression  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  without  regard  to  their  economic  value,  as  we  have 
In  the  past,  we  must  restore  them  to  their  primitive  stoto  aad 
uses,  even  resorting  to  artifldal  constructioa.  for  storage  aad 
holding  basins  for  rains  and  surface  water  and  floodwaters  com- 
ing from  the  main  stems  of  our  streams  at  flood  stage,  tba  v«t 
thing  that  happened  on  the  Ohio  recently  aikd  saved  Cairo  from 
destruction  and  the  lower  valley  from  Inundation.  The  Mingo 
Swamp  in  southeast  Missouri  fumUhes  a  notoble  example  of 
what  has  or  may  be  done. 

A  few  years  ago  some  drainage  enthuslaste  conceived  tbs  Idea 
of  draining  thU  swamp,  comprising  about  60,000  acrea,  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  In  the  past  this  swamp  had  served  as  a  nat- 
ural cateh  and  holding  basin  for  overflow  vraters  from  the  St. 
Francis  River  and  for  rain  and  surface  waters  from  the  foothills 
of  the  Ocarks.  la  a  few  years  after  the  dralaage  project  was  oom- 
pleted.  It  was  discovered  that  the  land  had  little  or  ao  value  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  in  due  time  the  project  was  aban- 
doned. The  net  resulto  of  this  lUy  considered  venture  was  heavy 
loss  to  pxirchasers  of  bonds,  the  rapid  flow  of  theee  waters  into 
the  river  channel,  aad  Increased  flood  danuge  below. 

We  find  another  very  Interesting  sltiutlon  on  the  Mlaslsetppi 
River  at  what  Is  known  as  Grays  Point.  We  have  the  support  of 
high  engineering  authority  for  the  stotement  that  a  <*«m  serosa 
the  river  at  this  point  high  enough  to  impound  flood  ercats  oa 
this  stream  would  insure  the  lower  valley  protection  from  iauada- 
tlon  from  this  source  of  floodwater. 

If  we  are  to  serio\isly  imdertake  the  Job  I  have  been  talking 
about,  then  the  expenditure  oi  the  necessary  funds  to  construct 
such  dams  and  acqiUre  the  necessary  landa,  much  of  tbem 
worthless  for  any  otho  purpose,  for  adeqtiate  reservoirs  to  hold 
back  these  waters,  must  no  longer  be  regarded  as  aa  uasunaouat- 
able  obstade. 

In  oondualon.  permit  me  to  say  to  you  and  to  the  country  that 
this  problem  can  be  solved;  that  in  the  solution  of  this  problem 
we  have  at  o\ir  disposal  the  services  of  the  best-trained,  beat- 
equipped  engineering  organization  in  the  world— our  CorjM  of  Army 
Engineers.  They  are  patriotic,  they  are  qualified  by  both  training 
and  experience,  have  behind  them  a  wonderful  record  of  achieve- 
ment, and  to  them,  and  to  them  alone,  should  be  entrusted  the 
Important  task  of  executing  the  final  plans  which  wlU  soon  ba 
placed  in  their  hands  by  the  Congress  of  our  Nation. 


Pass  Senate  Joint  Resolution  55— And  It  Will  Cost 
the  Taxpayers  More  Than  $15,000,000 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  mssouBi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  12. 1937 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked  for  the  privi- 
lege of  extending  my  remarks  for  the  purpose  of  fiaiitng 
attention  to  the  Members  of  the  House  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  55,  which  provides  for  amon^^tng  the  act  of  Juljr 
3.  1926,  entitled  "An  act  conferring  Jurisdiction  upon  the 
Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  examine,  adjudicate,  and  render 
judgment  in  claims  which  the  Crow  Tribe  of  Indians  may 
have  against  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposea** 
(44  Stat.  L.  807). 

As  the  older  Members  of  the  House  are  aware,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments  held 
a  hearing  on  March  8,  1935,  at  which  an  asststant  to  the 
Attorney  General  testUl^ed  that  the  Congress  had  referred  to 
the  Court  of  Claims  114  resoluticms  which  authoriaed  the 
Court  to  hear  claims  filed  by  various  Indian  tribes  and  that 
the  total  amount  involved  in  the  claims  up  to  that  time  was 
over  $3,000,000,000.  Following  the  hearing,  the  facts  were 
placed  before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  that 
committee  inserted  a  paragraph  in  the  deficiency  Mil  which 
extended  to  the  Government  the  right  to  offset  the  claims 
by  showing  gratuities  and  advances  that  have  been  made 
by  the  Government  to  the  various  Indian  tribes.  As  a  re- 
sult of  that  amendment  the  Govemmmt  has  been  able  to 
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pcoleet  ttae  tMpsyert  In  the  salts  pendliiff  before  the  Court 
of  dftlms. 

In  tbe  last  session  of  Congress,  with  the  help  of  otner 
members  of  tbe  Kxpendlturcs  and  Appromriattons  Commit- 
tMS,  prsetteaOy  an  of  the  UUs  which  sought  to  take  away 
tlie  power  granted  to  the  Oorcmment  to  charge  off  the 
gratuities  and  advances  were  defeated. 

Most  of  ttae  >«*»'*  have  been  reintrodooed  In  the  House  or 
tbe  Senate,  and  the  Senate  has  already  passed,  without  any 
dtscusskm,  a  number  of  the  bills. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  55  passed  tbe  Senate  on  Febru- 
aiT  11  1M7.  and  If  anyone  win  refer  to  page  1143  of  the 
Comcuaaamu.  Rko«b  he  wiU  see  that  this  resolution  passed 
without  one  question  being  asked  or  any  explanation  being 
made,  i  have  raad  the  report,  and  I  want  to  can  attention  to 
tbe  Members  of  the  House  to  this  report.  I  want  you  to  know 
what  you  are  going  to  be  asked  to  vote  for  in  the  event 
SemUe  Joint  Reacdutlon  55  Is  caUed  up. 

On  last  Wednesday,  when  the  Indian  Affairs  Committee 
bad  the  eaU.  I  asked  the  chairman  of  the  committee  if  he 
proposed  to  bring  up  this  resolution,  and  be  advised  me  that 
be  did.  He  then  requested  me  to  Inform  him  if  I  intended 
to  oppose  the  resolution,  and  I  said  I  would  do  ani  could  to 
(jtaf«at  It.  TV  committee  then  changed  Its  mind  and  did  not 
pan  the  resolution  up.  but  it  Is  liable  to  be  caUed  up  some 
'dsy.  and  for  that  reason  I  want  tbe  Members  to  know  Just 
irtiat  this  resolution  means. 

First  let  me  say  these  Indians  have  had  their  day  In 
court.  In  a  letter  to  tbe  Acting  IMzector  of  the  Budget,  the 
AfBdng  Attoraey  General  said: 

PursuMit  to  ttom  gnaX  at  JurlMUctkm  coatalnixl  In  tbe  act  ol 
July  8.  isae.  Bult  wm«  brougbt  In  tbe  Court  of  CMxaa  by  tbe  Crow 
Ttlbe  to  raoover  eivti^i*v"»»  oompeaaetton  for  certain  lands  tberc- 
toCon  oedad  to  tbe  United  Stiktea.  Tbe  court  bcld  tbat  "botb 
nam  •  fbetaal  and  jurtwUcttonal  ataadpomt.  tbere  can  be  no  re- 
eamn  on  tbla  dalm."  Tbe  court  found  tbat  tbe  plaintiff  was  not 
entttltii  to  noover  oa  tbe  merlta.  and  Xurtbcr  tbat  it  bad  no  Jurla- 
dletlMi  of  tbe  dalm. 

In  view  of  tbe  f  onaolag  etreumstanoea,  it  would  aeem  futile  to 
enaei  itg*^****^  Banking  juxladlctton  to  tbe  Court  of  Clalma  to 
rtrtwirti^  tti*  dAim.  and  X  canaequantly  do  not  concur  in  tbe 
favocmble  report  wbleb  tbe  Secretary  at  tbe  Interior  propoaee  to 
rrintive  to  ttae  bUL 


t 


In  support  of  this  recoouiendation  tbe  Acting  Attorney 
General  Invttea  attention  to  the  oplnlan  of  the  court,  read- 
ing In  part,  as  follows: 

Ttae  evldeace  doea  not  dJadoae  tbat  ttae  Indiana  were  misled  or 
ttaat  any  fmud  «m  eoaamltaed  upon  tbem.  Am  a  matto:  of  fact, 
ao  fraud  to  alleged,  only  a  general  cbarge  tbat  tbe  Indians, 
tbrousb  tbe  aeCloos  of  tbe  oOdals  of  tbe  Oovemment  in  not  pro- 
mvUmSoDm  tbe  Tteaty  of  Wart  Laramie  aa  baving  been  duly  ratified 
by  tiMlndiam  upon  ttae  amendment  made  by  tbe  Senate,  were 
Mt  aoQualnted  wltb  tbelr  rli^ti  under  tbe  treaty  of  1861.  How- 
ever. durto«  aU  of  tbis  parted,  tbe  Indiana  were  raeetrlng  from 
ttae  Oovenment  tbe  amounta  stated  m  tbe  treatr.  so  far  as  the 
r-  g  ,^  «ns  eoBceraadL  the  tema  cf  ttae  treaty  were  carried  out 
ful»  Durtiw  an  ttaeae  years  tbe  Crow  Nation  lived  on  tbe  reeenra- 
nm'm  aet  apart  vadv  tka  tteaSy.  alCtaougta  a  anaU  band  known 
•i  ttae  BlvarOowa,  aaiiilirert  ftnm  ttae  leaeiiallnn  and  lived  on 
ttae  H«*  Btver  in  ttae  tttrttory  at  ttae  upper  mmourl  River.  Tbis 
t.*^  tf  Onw  lived  most  oT  ttke  time  off  ttae  reservatlan  in  tbe 
"'  'ttm%  and  FMnane  and  oltaer  trlbea  on  tbe 
_  but  irtumed  to  tbe  leaui  latkm  Itam  tfane 
to'tlBB.  IN  can  ted  afT^*«l»*g  m  ttae  ertdence  to  staow  tbat  ttae 
Ckvw  ZndlaiH  were  at  any  time  misled  as  to  tbe  nature  of  tbelr 
l[ipiifiiH«  vadar  ttae  treaty  of  mi.batoBttaeeeotrary.  tbeerldenee 
ShowB  ttMl  tMj  eooitdorad  ttae  i— lalliei.  so  set  apart  m  ttala 
teeatr  as  tlieir  landa  and  tn  all  of  tbelr  dealings  wltb  ttae  Oor- 
enunmt.  imieb  lesulted  m  ttae  treaty  of  ISOB.  ttaoae  qM^dng  for 
the  Ctow  Rattan  Ttfnred  to  tt  as  ttaetr  lands. 

nimeiBi.  undsr  ttae  Jvlsdletloaal  act.  tbUrn  eourt  Is  cenllnsd  to 
dates  aiMBg  imlisr  ttae  growti«  oat  of  tbe  ISSI  treaty  and  tbe 
tiMdj  of  litB:  botta  of  ttaeee  tieatlee  ast  out  tbe  oonaideratlan  to 
be  paid  by  ttae  Ooverament.  Ubder  ttae  Oonstltutian.  all  trsatiee 
^aSe  under  ttw  aottaortty  of  ttae  umted  Statee  are  tbe  supreme  tatw 
of  ttae  land,  and  ttae  qusstloB  of  ttae  amount  of  ttae  oonalderatlan 
■ad  ataat  entered  lalo  ttae  nege»latk>nB  are  not  for  tbis  court  to 
^it^frm*^*^    Botta  ate  polttleal  and  not  Indlelal  matters. 

Ik  taae  been  taeld  repeatedly  ttaak  ttae  court  cannot  go  behind 
a  twaty.  and  ttaat  a  treaty  rename  ttae  Mpremejaw  of  the  land 
^  ttaak  ao  ooort.  ettter  a  eourt  of  law  or  of  eqm^.  can  dedars 
a  mall  to  taave  been  preeured  by  duress  and  fraud  and  tbere- 
fon  moperaktve.  Ttaa  rlghta  of  me  pertksa  must  be  considered 
and  tbe  tagal  aad  eqolkatale  rights  jsksi  mined  under  tbe  terma 
«f  ttae  trsaty.  We  eaa  ted  aoStataig  m  ktaa  evMnce  to  Im^ 
Ms  Sndt^  tta«t  M»  Bilieiwie  wm  tafeaa  of  ttae  indtam  so  fkr 
•s  ^M"  luaiSwaatliwiTrss  wiiffr^,  or  Jasttfy  tte  oonduslan  ttaat 


CoDgrcsi  mtended  by  the  Jurisdictional  act  to  submit  to  ttala 
court  tbe  question  of  tu  fair  deaUngs  wltb  ttaeee  Indians. 
•  •••••• 

Both  from  a  factual  and  Jurisdictional  standpoint,  tbere  can  be 
recovery  on  this  claim. 

If  this  resolution  is  to  receive  f  avorahle  consideration,  the 
following  amendments,  proposed  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, are  suggested  for  consideration: 

Strike  out  the  words  "irrespective  of  any  treaty  stipulation 
altered  into  under  such  mistake  of  fact." 

In  support  of  this  proposal  it  is  stated: 

Pretermitting  any  dlscusrton  ot  the  question  of  ttae  power  of  Con- 
grees  to  direct  the  Court  ot  Clatnu  to  disregard  the  law  of  the  land 
in  deciding  cases,  this  phrase  undoubtedly  creates  a  lUbility.  There 
can  be  none  in  its  absence.  This  assinned  liability  can  very  easily 
result  in  a  Judgment  against  the  United  States  of  $15,000,000  or 
more. 

Here  you  have  a  statement  from  the  Attorney  General  oi 
the  United  States,  who  will  be  required  to  defend  this  claim 
against  the  Government,  stating  that  if  this  resolution  passes 
it  will  mean  a  Judgment  of  not  less  than  $15,000,000,  which 
the  taxpayers  of  the  country  will  be  required  to  pay. 

This  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  Indian  bills  that  provide 
for  the  chR"Fng  of  Jurisdictional  acts  already  passed  that 
wiU  come  before  the  Congress  at  this  session.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  estimate  the  final  cost  to  the  taxpayers  if  they  pass. 

The  amount  involved  in  this  case  is  so  large  that  I  feel  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  welcome  this  inlormation. 


The  Supreme  Court  and  the  Constitution 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  11, 1937 


RADIO   ADDRESS   BY   HON.    USHER   Ii.   BXTRDICK.   OP   NORTH 
DAKOTA,  ON  MARCH  17,  1937 


Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Racoas,  I  include  an  address  by  Repre- 
sentative UsHKK  L.  BuuxcK.  Republican,  of  North  Dakota, 
over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  system,  Wedi>esday.  March 
17.  His  topic  was  "The  President  and  the  Supreme  Court." 
Reinresentative  Buuucac  spoke  during  the  Current  Questions 
Before  the  House  series,  which  is  a  weAly  feature  of  the 
Columbia  networiL  He  spoke  throui^  the  facilities  of 
WJSV.  Columbia's  Nation  for  the  Nation's  Ci4>ital.  as 
foOows: 

Cltlaena  of  the  Bepublie.  the  President  has  raised  the  iKue  ss 
to  whether  this  Congress  should  give  him  the  power  to  appoint 
six  additional  Judges,  thus  lnd\u:ting  into  the  Court  enough  new 
members  from  the  New  Deal  ranks  to  sustain  any  set  which  the 
Congress  may  see  fit  to  pass. 

As  a  Justification  for  this  authority,  the  President  says  m  so 
many  words,  that  the  preeent  Supreme  Coiut  has  blocked  msny 
at  the  New  Deal  messures  and  is  apt  to  block  more  of  them 
when  they  come  before  the  Court  for  interpretation.  The  whole 
basis  of  the  change  is,  therefore,  the  attitude  of  the  Supreme 
Court  m  not  p*— i^g  favorably  upon  all  acts  which  the  New  Deal 
has  passed  and  the  probability  that  the  Court  will  not  pass  lavor- 
ably  iqMo  ail  acts  which  are  contemplated  during  the  pceaens 
Oongrees. 

The  gist  at  the  whole  controversy  U  thai  the  President  has  a 
N^w  Deal  scheme  which  he  desires  to  enact  into  law  and  have  It 
Btw^slnrrt.  not  because  It  is  constitutional  but  becauss  It  Is  a 
part  of  the  New  Deal,  which  the  President  says  U  a  good  thtag 
for  the  pec^de.  The  President  is  determined  to  put  thU  program 
through  regardless  of  consequences.  Before  going  into  the  q"**" 
tlOQ  of  the  right  of  the  President  to  demand  this  power,  when 
it  Is  no  part  of  his  olDdal  duty  under  the  OonsUtutlon,  let  \is 
ase  what  there  U  to  this  New  Deal  that  makes  It  a  plan  of 
■ovemment  that  no  one,  even  a  Member  of  Congress,  has  the 
ri^t  to  dilute  and  on  which  the  President  has  assumed  himself 
to  be  Infalllhle.  This  sirniimr**""  ^^**  heen  demonstrated  by  ttw 
President  in  many  ipeeches  and  messages  since  hU  election,  aif 
thou^  during  the  '•«"'r*'g"  ^^  S*^  ^^  notice  ot  his  intention  to 
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pxish  his  program  through  m  spite  of  the  Supreme  Coxirt  aiul  Its 
interpretation. 

One  of  the  complaints  made  by  the  President  Is  that  the  8u« 
preme  Court  held  the  A.  A.  A.  unconsUtutlonal.  Let  us  see  what 
this  program  was.  In  substance  it  was  nothing  but  a  dole  to 
the  farmers  and  did  not  even  come  close  to  the  cost-of-production 
program  advocated  by  all  farmers.  The  A.  A.  A.  did  not  help 
the  small  farmer  and  tbe  renter.  The  payments  went  to  the  big 
operator.  While  the  small  farmers  in  North  Dakota  were  receiv- 
ing, on  the  average — renters  and  all — $72  In  benefits.  Campbell, 
the  big  operator  of  Indian  lands  in  Montana,  received  $80,000. 
The  small  farmers  and  the  renter  in  the  South  didn't  get  pay- 
ments in  sufflcient  amounts  to  keep  themselves  off  W.  P.  A.  work, 
while  the  big  landowners  received  payments  running  close  to  the 
mlUlon-doUar  mark.  No  small  farmer  ever  paid  off  bis  mortgage 
with  an  A.  A.  A.  check.  He  \ised  it,  if  the  Government  didnt 
take  it  away  from  him  in  paying  interest  and  paymenu  on  Gov- 
ernment loans,  to  live  and  keep  off  relief. 

Besides  this,  the  whole  agricultural  program  of  the  President 
Is  based  upon  forced  scarcity  in  a  land  where  millions  are  hun- 
gry. The  philosophy  is  wrong,  and  no  amount  of  speeches  which 
the  President  can  so  excellently  deliver  will  make  this  philosophy 
right.  It  is  morally  wrong  and  violates  every  caution  given  in 
the  great  Book  of  Books.  It  seems  advisable  here  to  say  that  a 
great  many  people  seem  to  have  totally  forgotten  the  Bible  and 
its  teachings.  We  are  fast  assuming,  as  Russia  has  already  as- 
Eimied,  that  the  Bible  means  nothing  and  we  cannot  be  bothered 
with  it  in  oin-  new  ways  of  goveriUMnt.  Ttiat  seems  to  be  the 
trouble  with  the  whole  wwld. 

Here  is  what  the  Bible  says  about  planting  and  sowing  crops 
(I  Cor.  iv:  S^7) :  "I  have  planted,  but  God  gave  the  increase.  So 
then  neither  is  he  that  planteth  anything,  neither  he  that  wa- 
tereth;  but  God  that  giveth  the  Increase." 

Common  sense,  based  upon  a  recorded  history  of  mankind  for 
the  last  4.000  years,  dictates  that  in  a  land  where  we  have 
hungry  pteople.  who  want  something  to  eat.  we  shovild  not  de- 
liberately force  farmers  to  sign  a  contract  which,  imder  penalty, 
prevents  production.  That  is  exactly  what  the  Government  at- 
tempted to  do  in  the  A.  A.  A.  contracts.  More  than  that,  the 
contract  itself  took  away  from  every  farmer  who  signed  it.  his 
constitutional  right  to  appeal.  The  Secretary  of  Agrlculttire  be- 
came the  supreme  court  beyond  which  no  farmer  could  go. 
He  signed  his  constitutional  rights  of  appeal  away.  The  farmers 
were  forced  into  these  contracts  under  dxiress.  If  he  did  not 
sign,  then  the  Secretary  ot  AgriciUture  withheld  all  of  his  so-called 
benefit  payments.  Under  these  contracts,  the  average  fanner  did 
not  get  more  than  a  dole  and  at  the  same  time,  the  8ecretaJ7  of 
Agriculture,  with  his  countless  thousands  of  agents,  actually  con- 
trolled the  farmers  in  their  dally  conduct.  Wallace  handed  out 
the  checks — if  a  farmer  was  dissatisfied  with  the  nilings  of  Wal- 
lace, he  had  no  appeal  becaiise  he  had  signed  that  away.  Hence, 
thoiisands  of  farmers  registered  complaints,  but  had  to  swallow 
the  pills  made  by  Wallace.  These  thousands,  under  Wallace, 
through  these  contracts,  carried  on  the  program  of  enforced 
scarcity.  This  Department  deliberately  and  intentionally  put  on 
a  program  to  keep  the  farmers  from  raising  food  products:  if 
they  overstepped,  the  products  were  burned  or  otherwise  de- 
stroyed, and  the  farmer  who  vros  guilty  of  overproduction  was 
denied  the  "Wallace  benefits",  from  which  there  was  no  appeal. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  this  act  unconstitutional,  and  it  was 
and  still  is.  This  Government  has  no  right  to  go  into  the 
separate  States  and  compel  farmers  to  enter  into  contracts,  all 
of  which  are  both  ethically  and  morally  wrong,  and  based  upon 
a  theory  of  scarcity  that  can  never  be  justified  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  do  not  know  who  sold  this  program  of  scarcity  to  the  Presi- 
dent. When  he  was  campaigning  for  the  Presidency  during  his 
first  campaign,  in  referring  to  a  suggested  plan  of  scarcity,  he 
said,  in  his  speech  at  Topeka,  Kans.: 

"When  the  futility  of  maintaining  the  prices  of  wheat  and 
cotton  through  so-called  sUbUization  became  apparent,  the 
President's  Farm  Board,  of  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
was  a  member,  invented  the  cruel  Joke  of  advising  the  farmers 
to  allow  20  percent  of  their  wheat  lands  to  lie  idle,  to  plow  up 
every  third  row  of  cotton,  and  to  shoot  every  tenth  dairy  cow. 
Surely  they  knew  that  this  advice  would  not.  indeed,  could  not 
be  taken.  It  was  probably  offered  as  the  foimdation  of  an  alibi. 
They  wanted  to  say  to  the  farmers.  "Why,  you  dldnt  do  as  we 
told  you  to.    Now  go  blame  yourselves'." 

Although  the  President  says  he  sympathizes  with  the  poor 
farmers  and  poor  people  in  general,  he  has  actually  practiced 
Hoover's  cruel  Joke  quoted  above.  Was  Mr.  Roosevelt  right 
when  he  made  that  speech,  or  is  President  Roosevelt  right  now 
when  he  has.  as  President.  actuaUy  practiced  in  the  DeiMutment 
of  Agriculture  what  he  so  sarcastically  condemned  in  his  speech 
at  Topeka? 

Who  changed  President  Roosevelt's  views,  or  does  he  have  any 
views  on  the  subject?  Is  he  following  the  advice  of  someone 
else  on  the  farm  question? 

In  his  Topeka  campaign  speech,  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  (with  ref- 
erence to  Mr.  Hoover,  then  President) : 

"I*t  me  tell  you  that  the  President's  acceptance  speech,  with 
Ita  artful  excuses  and  empty  promises,  will  bear  careful  reading 
by  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  in  light  of  the  promises  made  in 
1928." 

I  now  rise  to  sxiggest  that  President  Roosevelt's  speeches  made 
on  the  farm  problem,  with  the  many  promises  held  out,  will 


•lao  bear  careful  reading  by  the  farmers  of  the  If atloii  m  view 
of  what  the  President  said  when  he  was  a  candldata  ^t—v^rn 
at  TopAtL,  Kans.,  September  14,  1933. 

May  I  further  timidly  suggest,  in  my  weak  way,  that  the  re- 
cent speeches  of  the  President  on  the  subject  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  with  all  the  assumptions  therein  contained,  will  bear 
careful  reading,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  Supreme 
Co\irt,  but  the  President  himself  who  is  responsible  for  the  failure 
of  a  farm  program  that  will  save  the  farm  and  dty  hooMs  of 
the  NaUon. 

At  that  time  the -President  was  In  the  poasetslon  of  the  ability 
to  think  straight,  but  since  that  day  he  has  taken  a  course 
directly  opposed  to  what  he  so  weU  said  at  that  time. 

The  President,  even  now,  refers  to  the  terrible  plight  the  farm- 
ers are  in  and  seeks  to  bolster  his  argument  with  the  fact  that 
farmers  are  poor  and  in  distress.  That  is  true,  and  I  do  not  yield 
to  the  President  or  anyone  else  in  my  desire  to  help  the  farmers 
out  of  their  troubles.  I  have  done  my  best,  in  my  limltad  way.  to 
help  them,  but  I  did  not  have  the  power.  The  President  *>w  Why 
does  not  he  use  hia  power  to  help  them,  if  indeed,  he  understands 
their  condition?  He  has  controlled  the  House  of  TTrprof  ntstlvfs 
absolutely  since  I  have  been  a  Member.  No  bill  which  ha  oppoesi 
has  become  a  law.  You  say  he  vetoed  the  btmus;  yes.  ha  did.  and 
he  made  it  perfectly  plain  to  the  leaders  in  Congress  that  he 
would  still  survive  if  the  bill  was  passed  over  his  veto.  If  the 
President  had  told  his  leaders  that  no  bonus  bill  could  be  passed, 
that  woiild  have  defeated  the  measure. 

We  are  all  agreed.  I  think,  that  the  President  dictates  what 
this  House  does.  If  that  is  true,  and  Democratic  leaders  will 
admit  it.  why  didn't  the  President  recommend  the  Pnuder-Lemke 
refinance  bill  and  save  thousands  of  farm  homes?  He  refused  to 
support  the  bill  and  gave  positive  directions  to  his  House  leaders 
that  he  wanted  the  bill  defeated.  Had  the  President  favored  the 
bUl.  or  had  he  taken  no  action  against  it.  the  act  would  be  in 
operation  today.  At  this  very  moment  there  is  no  Oovenunent 
agency  that  will  finance  the  present  farm  Indebtedneas,  and, 
further  than  this,  the  Federal  land  banks,  directly  under  the 
President,  are  starting  a  program  of  wholesale  foredoeures  on 
farms.  Is  that  helping  the  farmers  for  whom  the  President's 
heart  bleeds?  Is  the  Supreme  Court  responsible  for  the  defeat  of 
the  refinance  bill?  Is  the  Supreme  Court  responsible  for  the 
President's  attitude  toward  this  bill? 

The  present  Congress  passed  an  appropriation  of  SSOMO.OOO 
for  seed  and  feed,  but  it  refused  to  enact  the  niles  and  regulations 
to  go  with  the  law.  The  Congress  left  that  to  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration.  I  protested  on  the  floor  of  the  House  at  this 
acUon.  I  predicted  that  the  Fsrm  Credit  AdministraUon  would 
make  rules  and  regulations  which  the  average  farmer  could  not 
meet.  That  prediction  has  come  true.  Thousands  of  farmers  can- 
not get  feed  and  seed  under  this  act  because  they  cannot  comply 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminlstrmtioii. 
The  President  knows  it.  The  facts  have  been  presented  to  him. 
If  his  heart  really  bleeds  for  the  down-trodden  farmer,  why  doesnt 
he  brush  aside  the  rules  and  regulations  made  by  his  own  Bxueau 
and  get  this  relief  out  to  the  farmer?  ly^tnA  of  doing  that  ha 
wants  to  brush  the  Supreme  Court  aside.  Be  has  the  power  to 
help  the  farmers  now — why  does  he  want  any  man  power?  Surdy 
the  Supreme  Coxirt  is  not  responsible  for  this  sttuatkm  m  regard  to 
feed  and  seed. 

It  seems  that  the  President,  instead  of  oonfeasing  his  own  '*yw, 
wants  to  find  others  guilty  for  a  less  offense. 

The  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  is  directly  under  the  coB- 
trol  of  the  President.  No  one  disputes  that.  If  thu  is  true,  why 
Is  the  Government  agency  sweeping  along  with  wholaaale  fora- 
dosures  of  city  homes?  If  the  President's  heart  bleeds  for  tha 
poor  dty  people,  why.  in  God's  name,  doesnt  he  use  his  power, 
which  he  already  has,  and  put  a  stop  to  it?  Is  the  Supreme 
Court  responsible  for  the  President's  failure  to  use  tha  power  ha 
already  has? 

The  President  knows  a  farmer  will  eventtiaUy  go  under,  even 
If  out  of  debt  now,  if  he  sells  his  products  for  leas  than  tha 
cost  of  production.  Why  doesn't  he  favor  a  plan  that  will  glvs 
the  farmer  that  cost  of  production?  Two  of  his  Democratic  fol- 
lowers, those  who  wiU  follow  him,  right  or  wrong,  have  blUs  be- 
fore this  Congress  and  have  had  for  a  years,  that  will  do  the  Job 
on  the  cost  of  production.  The  President  opposes  theae  billa. 
because,  he  says.  It  Is  not  In  acomlanea  with  the  New  Deal 
scheme  of  Secretary  Wallace,  who  is  going  to  feed  the  people  by 
preventing  the  farmers  from  raising  so  much  food.  Is  tha 
Supreme  Court  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the  President  to 
support  the  cost  of  production  for  farmers?  WiU  tha  Preatdent 
give  the  farmers  cost  of  production  If  ha  can  maka  a  wboleaaia 
appointment  of  Judges? 

There  are  millions  of  aged  pet^la  m  tlito  country,  minions 
who  have  built  the  country  up  from  the  forests  and  prairies  of  a 
great  empire,  who  are  now  in  distress.  The  depression  has  taken 
their  pr(^)erty — ^they  are  old — they  are  your  fathers  and  mlna; 
they  are  your  mothers  and  mine.  They  have  asked  the  Govnn- 
ment.  through  the  petitions  signed  by  millions,  to  give  them  soma 
adequate  security.  These  aged  people  presented  a  recovery  plan. 
which.  If  adopted,  would  not  only  provide  for  them,  but  would 
bring  about  recovery  for  all.  This  program  was  known  as  tha 
Townsend  Recovery  Plan.  If  the  President's  heart  bleeds  for  tha 
aged,  as  he  sajrs  It  does,  why  doesn't  he  use  the  power  he  already 
has  to  enact  this  program  into  law.  He  absolutely  iippiians  thH 
plan  and  puts  forth  his  own.  which  is  now  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  aged  are  paid,  when  paid  at  all.  a  misnable  d(de,  and  thay 
have  to  get  right  down  and  beg  to  even  get  the  dole. 
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Ko  one  who  wants  to  b«  taoon*  wltb  hUnaeU  can  MlToeate  that 
the  preeent  eodety  security  Is  any  aecurlty  at  all.  Tbe  aged 
people  would  fare  Just  as  weU  on  the  genenU  dole  as  they  do 
under  the  Pnaldcnt's  security  progiam.  What  excuse  can  tbe 
Praaldcnt  give  these  mUllons  of  aced  people  for  bis  absolute  re- 
fusal to  faTor  an  adequate  social  secxirlty  progrmm  for  them?  Is 
the  Supreme  Court  re^wnsible  for  bis  attitude  against  thee^ 
mllUoiu  who  haw  peUttoned  Congress  tor  adequate  social  se- 

curlty? 

There  is  no  program  of  reform  mentioned  In  this  q;)eech  for 
vhlefa  there  U  not  a  bill  now  pending  before  tbe  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  especially  does  H.  B.  8297,  introduced  by 
myself,  offer  a  complete  sidutlmi.  Tbe  charge  cannot,  therefore, 
be  furt4t«T"^  that  no  constructive  sutetltute  is  offered  for  the 
vraon  of  which  we  complain.  Tbe  reqwntfblllty  for  tbe  passage 
«f  thsae  acta  Is  now  up  to  the  President. 

Sfvy  otM  of  ttiCBB  acts  can  be  iissenil  and  every  one  Is  consti- 
tutional. Mo  changes  in  the  Supreme  Court  are  neoeesary  in  thU 
aracram.  Ho  new  tasas  need  be  raised.  If  we  added  to  the  Court 
or^KiUahed  It  cntirtfy  that  In  ttaslf  eoold  not  solve  this  great 
nrohlem  of  ■ovemment.  The  Prseldant  has  It  within  his  power 
BOW  to  brlncthls  procram  into  being.  Vattli^  to  do  It  wlU  never 
be  eacuMd  by  the  people  when  they  know  all  the  facte,  liy 
ftorv«nt  hope  is  that  the  Preaidant  wUl  act.  and  do  It  now.  and 
brt^  evanMtlng  credit  to  the  adminMntloii.  and  reUef  to  the 
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Kew  Rcpablk  Surveys  the  Big  City  Press— They 
Tkke  a  Beating  in  National  Election— Will  They 
Twkt  Anoth^? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OP  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
mesday.  March  16. 1937 

LsaaMt 


Ifr.  MAVERICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  the  Presidential 
deetioo  I  ooneluded.  as  I  presume  every  other  American  did. 
th^t  the  press  had  gotten  the  worst  beating  it  had  ever  re- 
ceived in  American  history.  In  an  article  in  the  New  Re- 
public dated  November  25,  1936.  entitled  'The  Next  4  Tears 
in  Cragress".  I  said: 

The  num.  having  reached  the  loweet  level  at  degradation  In 
WOkmM  hMory,  was  thoroughly  repudiated:  history  may  record 
tbaft  It  will  never  regain  Ita  preetlge.  that  ita  political  functions 
will  peas  to  the  rftdlo.  To  sttipld.  barsfaoed  Ilea,  gross  Intimida- 
tion, and  the  pay«envelope  fraud  the  people  gave  one  long  raas- 
bany.  Svmi  ue  kwds  Du  Pont,  irtw  set  about  to  purify  all 
America,  got  knocked  oa  thair  ears  In  thetr  own  bartwy  by  their 
retatmn  Verily,  (he  people  and  the  "American  system"  to 
what  they  thought,  and  In  an  American  way. 

Tou  vo«  oa  aaazMBT  paoracnvs  ubcxblatioht 


Now,  the  New  Republic  has  printed  a  special  section,  dated 
March  17.  1937.  which  is  the  best  analysis  of  the  press  that 
X  have  seen.  It  is  entitled  "Tht  Press  and  the  Public",  and 
has  been  prepared  by  the  edlton  after  research  which  has 
twnt*wiH  since  the  election.  I  shall  quote  portions  of  it.  I 
think  it  is  important  because  the  same  wild  assertions  are 
bdng  made  against  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
•cainat  those  w1m>  are  favoring  a  reform  of  the  judiciary. 

Tlkosa  who  oppose  minimum  wages,  maximum  hours,  col- 
iBcttve  bargaining,  and  who  are  not  Interested  in  a  fair 
itandard  of  living  for  the  people  are  evading  the  real  eco- 
Bomlc  iBBiMB  and  attempting  to  scare  the  American  public 
OB  the  Supreme  Court  issue.  In  truth,  they  have  scared 
■ome  good  people. 

In  truth,  also,  some  good  peoide  who  are  usually  dassifled 
■a  liberals  are  against  the  irian.  But  as  tbe  President  said 
the  other  night  to  the  liberals: 

When  the  time  comas  for  aeUoa  yofu  win  flnd  that  many  of  thoaa 
who  pretend  to  support  you  win  sabotage  any  otmstroctlve  amend- 
Bcat  which  la  propoeed.  X4>ok  at  theae  strange  bedfellows  a< 
yours.  When  before  have  you  found  them  raaUy  at  your  aide  la 
your  light  for  progress? 

In  this 
fbreword,  as 


bv  the  New  RepobUe  they  say  in  the 


roBKWoao 

More  than  the  Presidential  aaplratlons  of  Alfred  M.  Landon 
washed  away  by  the  flcxxltlde  of  votes  that  carried  Franklin 
D.  Rooeevelt  to  a  second  term  in  the  White  House.  Amid  the 
debris  that  lay  scattered  across  48  States  on  the  morning  of 
November  5  were  the  microphone  of  Father  Covighlln.  the  silk 
hats  of  the  Liberty  League,  the  high  stiff  collar  of  Dr.  Townsend. 
and  like  the  accumulation  of  wreckage  left  by  the  recession  of 
every  flood,  "the  power  of  the  press." 

"Do  you  realize  what  happened  to  you  on  election  day?"  edltorl- 
allaed  the  Christian  Century  in  an  open  letter  to  publishers. 
"Do  you  know  that  thousands,  probably  millions,  of  the  ballots 
which  American  citizens  thrust  Into  the  boxes  carried  not  only  a 
vote  for  Mr.  Roosevelt,  but  an  equally  discernible  vote  against 
you?  Election  day,  1936.  was  Judgment  day  for  America's  dally 
presB." 

The  New  Republic  has  compiled  a  table  of  actual  results — 
or  better,  lack  of  results — of  the  Landon  press,  or  the  sub- 
sidized press  which  is  opposed  to  tbe  President.  It  is  as 
follows: 

PaCBS   vs.    PUBLIC 

A  eomptrative  tcble  of  drculation  and  votes  in  the  15  Urgett 
cities  of  the  United  States 
mw  TOBX  crrr    (iNCLtmnfc  bbookltn) 
Pro-Roosevelt  circulation,  2,588.124;   DemocraUe  vote.  3.041.347. 
Pro-Landon  circulation,  2,296,050;  Republican  vote,  666JMS1. 

CHICAGO 

Pro-Rooeevelt  circulation,  228.386;  Democratic  vote.  1,253,164. 
Pro-Landon  circulation,  1,975,691;  Republican  vote.  701.306. 

PHn.ADyn.PHiA 
Pio-Boosevelt  circulation.  2214>27;   Democratic  vote.  539,757. 
Pro-Landon  clrctdaUon.  1,114.609;  Republican  vote.  839381. 

DsraoiT 
Pro-Rooeevelt  circulation  (none):  Democratic  vote.  404.055. 
Pro-Landon  clrcxUation,  814.724;  Republican  vote.  190.733. 

LOS    AMGELIS 

Pro-Rooeevelt  circulation.  74.252;   Democratic  vote.  757351. 
Pro-Landon  circulation.  727.515;   Republican  vote,  357.401. 

CLEVELAND 

Pro-Roosevelt  clnnilatlon,  394.049;   Democratic  vote,  311,117. 
Pro-Landon  circulation,  111,615;  Republican  vote.  128^47. 

ST.  LOUIS 

Pro-Rooeevelt  circulation  (none);   Democratic  vote,  260,063. 
Pro-Landon  circulation,  568.083;  Republican  vote.  137387. 

BALTIMOXE 

Pro-Roosevelt  circulation  (none);  Independent.  280394;  Demo- 
cratic vote.  210.668. 

Pro-Landon  circulation.  200344;  Republican  vote,  97367. 

BOSTON 

Pro-Roosevelt  chxulatlon.  358.412;    Democratic  vote.   233,733. 
Pro-Landon  circtilatlon,  1,158,352;  Republican  vote,  96,4ia 

prrrsBTTROH 

Pro-Roosevelt  circulation,  167,526;  Democratic  vote.  866,503. 
Pro-Landon  circulation,  354.035;   Republican  vote.  176324. 

SAN   ntANCISCO 

Pro-Roosevelt  circulation.  94,117;   Democratic  vote.   196.197. 
Pro-Landon  circulation,  388,057;  Republican  vote.  65,436. 

1ULWAX7KKB 

Pro-Roosevelt  clroilatlon.  319,670:  Democratic  vote.  331,511. 
Pro-Landon  circulation.  205.663:  Republican  vote.  54311- 

BUVTALO 

Pro-Rooeevelt  circulation,  01.052:   Democratic  vote.   1833Sft. 
Pro-Landon  drciOatlon,  323355;  RepubUcan  vote.  153313. 

WABBINOTON,  D.  C. 

Pro-Rooaevelt  circulation,  74,600;  pro-Landon  circulation,  443,441. 

BCINNSAPOLIS 

Pro-Rooeevelt  circulation,  none;  Independent  circulation.  80.741; 
Democratic  vote,  144389. 
Pro-Landon  circulation.  356,164:  Republican  vote,  81306. 

TOTALS 

Pro-Roosevelt  circulation,  4310.134.  or  303  percent;  Democratto 
vote,  7413,400.  or  68  percent. 

Pro-Landon  circulation,  10336,608.  or  703  percent:  Republican 
voce.  3336,079,  or  31  percent. 

MErvmuc  szposas  pta«ul  (oailt,  ict  ruxMiM)  pans 

The  section  of  the  New  Repiddic  has  some  unconscious 
humor  in  it.    It  is  divided  into  six  subdivisions: 

Plrst  Press  vs.  Pukdlc.  (Showing  the  pubUc  cannot  be 
fooled  any  more.) 

Second.  The  Press  and  its  Owners.  Ondicating  economic 
bias,  reflecting  in  news.) 

Third.  Bdiaviorism.  (Wherein  the  conduct  of  six  lead- 
ing newq;>apers  is  given  a  diagnosis) 
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Fourth.  Columns  Right.  (Our  reactionary  columnists  dis- 
sected for  their  lack  of  influence.) 

Fifth.  The  Unknown  Quantity.  (Radio:  Republicans  did 
more  talking,  spent  $430,000;  Democrats  less  talking,  spent 
$225,800.  I  wonder.  It  must  have  been  the  quality  of  the 
spealdng.) 

Sixth.  Conclusions.    They  say: 

The  preponderance  of  newsp^>er  circulation  on  the  side  of 
Governor  Landon  did  little  or  nothing  to  turn  the  tide  of  public 
favor  for  Roosevelt. 

The  part  concerning  "Behaviorism"  is  devoted,  it  says,  to 
"the  conduct  of  six  American  newspapers  in  the  campaign." 
and  quotes  editorials  and  headlines  from  the  Chicago  Daily 
Tribune,  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  New  Ych±  American. 
Detroit  News,  the  Baltimore  Sun,  and  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch.   Here  are  some  samples: 

CHICACO  DAILT  TBIBtmB 

In  an  editorial.  If  We  Want  a  Cheka.  the  paper  got  hot  as 
follows: 

Another  senatorial  Investigation  Is  under  way  under  the  con- 
genial direction  of  Senator  La  Follkttb.  one  of  the  group  addicted 
to  this  form  of  self-advertisement.  Its  ostensible  purpose  Is  to 
discover  violations  of  civil  rights  in  labor  disputes.  •  •  •  The 
real  purpose  ought  to  be  obvious.  •  •  •  iT^e  senatorial  inves- 
tigation is  campaign  politics  and  a  fraud.  *  *  *  It  is  another 
New  Deal  importation  of  European  methods  employed  by  dicta- 
torships, both  Fascist  and  Communist.  *  *  *  If  we  want  a 
cheka  in  America  we  can  and  will  have  one  by  reelecting  Franldln 
D.  Roosevelt  and  a  Congress  he  can  dominate. 

AH.    BUT    eS    DATS    TO    SAVE    THT    COXTNTaTI 

Then  throughout  the  campaign  from  day  to  day,  only 
changing  the  number  of  da.7s.  It  used  the  following: 

Only  63  days  remain  to  save  your  cotmtry — ^what  are  you  going 
to  do  about  It? 

Then  the  headlines  got  hysterical  and  wildly  vicious  with 
such  as  "The  ugly  head  is  beginning  to  show  itself";  and 
then  other  headlines,  very  likely  libelous  enough  to  collect 
damages  if  anyone  cared  to  file  suit,  such  as  "Tugwell, 
Plotter  No.  1." 

Here  Is  another: 

WARN    FAUCEBS    OF    THI3B    rOTDSa    UHBSB    DICTATOB 

How  the  Lentn-Tugwell  plan  will  work 

Do  you  know  why  the  Roceevelt  administration  doesnt  care 
how  much  foreign  wheat,  com.  pork.  beef.  etc..  la  Imported? 
Because  the  Rooeevelt  socialist  thinks  internationally — against 
capitalism.  The  American  Socialist  considers  the  American  busi- 
nessman and  landowning  fanner  his  enemy  and  considers  the 
foreign  peasant  his  friend.  •  •  •  Part  7  of  TugweU's  book 
on  "Our  Economic  Society  and  Its  Problems"  is  entitled  liais- 
ing the  Levels  of  Living  by  International  Oooperatlaa.'*  What 
does  he  mean?    Just  what  I  said.    •     •     • 

Read  this  headline: 

Mr.  Roosevelt  refuses,  then  Meks  "red"  aid. 

There  were  others  worse,  but  it  will  take  too  much  space  to 
Include  them  alL  But  the  Los  Angeles  Times  has  some  good 
ones: 

state  peace  officers  disclose  "red"  peril. 

Warning  given  on  liberalism;  Ford  official  points  to  perfl. 


FOBO  COaOEB  OUT  FOB  LAMDOIf — B008SVSLT  OXTa 

Then,  in  order  to  assure  the  poor,  dumb  common  peoifl»— 
as  they  seem  to  think  the  people  were — the  pi4>er  said  on 
October  15: 

As  important  and  effective  an  Individual  endorsement  as  any 
candidate  wlU  receive  during  this  campaign  is  the  wholehearted 
declaration  of  Henry  Ford  for  Governor  Landon.  It  will  be  po- 
lltlcaUy  effective  largely  because  It  to  not  poUtlcal.  Mr.  Ford  con- 
cerns himself  but  little  with  pcotlsan  controversies.  As  one  of  the 
country's  largest  manufacturers  and  employers  of  labor,  he  views 
the  presidency  from  the  standpoint  of  sound  business,  successful 
Industry  and.  even  more,  as  It  may  affect  the  man  who  works. 

In  the  New  York  American  of  October  29.  1936,  here  are 
Just  a  few  more  headlines: 

Block  Warns  Natton  at  Peril  to  Liberties. 
President  Rooeevelt  Dodges  CKyvemor  Landon's  Challenge. 
Rooeevelt  AasaUed  as  "Reactionary." 
Revolutionary  Masquerade  hi  United  States  Awsalkwl 
America's  Flxst  Oommunlst  Tbwa— TugwsU   Ahollrtw  Prfrat* 
Property. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  say  the  iu«ss  is  without  hifluence 
nm:  am  I  taking  them  on  single-handed  for  a  battle,  lb 
other  words.  I  do  not  believe  that  by  one  insertion  in  the 
Rbcoro.  or  by  a  thousand  speeches  by  myself,  that  any  man 
could  destroy  the  influence  of  the  American  press  v^iich 
they  undoubtedly  have.  However,  the  election  showed  that 
now  tbe  press  must  be  right  before  they  can  win.  lliat  is. 
at  least  in  major  contests  and  in  serious  times.  They  have 
misled  the  people  before  and  have  won.  and.  ot  course,  the 
press  has  led  the  ];>eople  right,  also. 


In  the  election  the  newspapers  suffered  a  terrific  set-bade 
from  which  I  thought  they  would  at  least  learn  some- 
thing. Generally  speaking,  the  proposals  of  the  President 
concerning  the  Judiciary  are  being  widely  misrepresented 
throughout  the  press  of  the  Nation. 

This  is  no  personal  complaint  against  the  newspapers. 
The  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  which  is  RepubUcan  to  the 
limit,  has  alwasrs  given  me  a  square  deal.  So  have  the 
Hearst  papers,  especially  in  my  own  city.  It  Is  Just  general 
comment  about  most  of  them. 

But  the  most  hysterical  charges  are  being  made  whldi  tbe 
people  will  laugh  at  in  years  to  ccHne.  Quoting  them  wCNild 
simply  take  all  day  and  would  be  impossible  for  qpace.  But 
all  of  these  charges  of  "dictator",  "destructicm  of  the  Con- 
stitution", "communism",  "fascism",  and  every  other  kind 
of  ism  are  being  made  all  over  again.  Many  of  the  charges 
are  stupid. 

CULTDBBD,  WBLL-BOBir,  AND  BDUCATB)  SOKBTIiaS  lONOBAMT 

And  this  brings  me  also  to  an  observation:  I  have,  in  the 
last  2  or  3  jrears,  met  some  of  our  great  leaders  and 
thinkers  who  have  great  economic  power.  But  in  con- 
versation with  them  I  flnd  that  most  of  them  have  no  under- 
standing of  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  do  not  tmderstand  the  people  that  work  in  their 
own  shops  and  businesses. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  that  so  many  of  the  men  who  are 
well  educated,  graduates  of  our  best  colleges;  men  n^io  mt% 
ordinarily  considered  cultured,  who  have  travded  in  Europe, 
who  belong  to  the  best  families,  and  who  are  supposed  to 
have  the  best  minds,  know  so  little  of  their  own  country. 

In  the  Supreme  Court  flght  it  seems  that  the  newqiapers 
would  give  more  news  of  both  sides.  But  they  are  already 
slashing  their  headlines  into  a  furious  berserker  rage,  and 
their  editorial  columns  are  extravagantly  i^iraaed. 

I  predict  the  people  will  tire  of  ttils  thimder. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  for  the  reform  of  the  Judiciary.  I  am 
for  the  President's  bilL  I  am  in  favor  of  the  high  Court 
having  some  respect  for  the  win  of  the  people  of  America, 
as  we  who  are  Congressmen  and  Senators  and  the  President 
must  have.  Every  branch  of  Qovemment  has  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  but  no  branch  of  the  Oovemment 
should  be  entirdy  above  and  free  of  the  people.  Lei  tb* 
lareas  be  fair. 


St  Patrick's  Day  Address  of  the  Postmaster 

General 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOSEPH  A.  GAVAGAN 

OP  NXW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  It,  1937 


ADDRKSS  BT  HON.  JAMSS  A.  FARLBT  AT  THS  DDIinB 
THS  PRIENDLT  SONS  OF  ST.  PATRICK,  IN  NXW  TCBK 
ON  MARCH  17.  1937 


Mr.  QAVAGAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to 
my  remarks  in  the  Raoou  I  include  an  addzev  deitvvrad 


f 


I.  « 
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yMierdAj  ty  PoatmaiiM'  Oenend  Jmbas  A.  Ftelej  at  the 
4fr»*^  of  Uie  FiieDdly  Soos  o<  St  Patiick.  In  Nev  Toric 
Cltf .  as  f<dlowa: 

a«DttaMa.  tra  bmb  snd  womat  of  Briili  Mood  o«»  »  tfecp  iMit 
•f  gimutud*  to  our  feUov  AiMiiCMi*.  It  ts  naturU  and  fltUnc  iw 
«i  to  eeleteate  tb*  feMt  of  St.  Pmtzlek  with  feMttng  and  rejoicing. 
It  is  Ukewlw  a  aourcc  of  gnUflcsUon  to  us  tbst  in  recent  years  so 
Many  ot  our  felkm  Amerleans  of  other  racial  extraeUons  hare 
fatatiA  iH  in  paytng  tribute  to  tbs  satni  and  aebolar  wtM>  first 
IravSkt  Um  pw«  Ugbt  at  Cbrlstlanltj  to  the  Uttte  green  island 
acTfm  the  *ea.  ,    . 

There  is  abundant  eridenoe  of  this  ahnost  unlTersal  utaervanco 
of  St.  Patrick's  Dmf.  On  ewery  sMs  we  ssa  the  Aamrock  and  toe 
Boen  oonsptnKwisly  rtliplsfed.  Over  the  radio  and  at  pubUcTOter- 
^i«t,Mmtm'««.  y^mmr  the  songs  and  ballads  of  old  Ireland  played  for 
OS  wHh  splrtt  and  ferror.  Truly,  It  fa»  been  said,  that  the  oboerr- 
aaee  at  St.  Patrlckli  Daf  has  beoone  an  Amrtain  custom, 

We  people  ot  Irish  Mood  should  be  praud  at  this  gracious  tribute 
fttn  our  friendly  neighbors  and  anxious  that  they  should  continue 
always  to  hold  us  in  such  high  Mteem.  Perhmis  this  growing  rec- 
^gn4»'^  &t  «ur  patron  saint  is  the  finest  evldenee  avalUMe  that 
y;i,»p^  apprad&s  the  herole  qualities  of  the  htunhle  inunigraBto 
who  oaBMheve  from  ftln  during  the  last  century  and  a  half. 

Before  romonding  dttactly  to  the  toast  of  the  evening  I  should 
me*  to  talk  abtt  about  Ireland  MseU.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
Tlstt  there  last  faU.  It  was  a  huiftad  Journey,  prooipted  by  that 
tiH  at  tibs  lnMlBlilngs  which  cferyooe  at  Celtic  blood  aaust  tati  at 
aone  tline  toward  th«  land  tram  which  his  forbears  casM. 

The  Tlslt  was  an  experlenee  never  to  be  forgotten.  Ir^and  is  a 
V»«t  poor  in  material  wcaKh  but  tUih  in  people.  It  was  a  delight 
to  traV^ftom  OoMln  to  Cork,  from  Kerry  to  Klllamey.  and  to  be 
gtaated  at  evwry  turn  by  Uadly  folks,  who  nuMfte  their  wekxxne 
genuine  hj  witty  qwech  and  subtle  compliments. 

Ikdand  Is  a  eorapact  cooitry  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  It  is 
hardly  a  stone's  throw  from  one  historic  monument  to  another. 
Thegraat  moments  at  Irish  history  seem  Ooee  at  hand,  even 
ttMw^  they  may  have  occurred  centuries  ago.    There  is  nothing 

Ctoso  modem  and  quite  eo  ancient  as  tlM  Book  of  K^s.  that 
■Ic  at  sdiolazahlp.  laamlng,  and  besutf .  which  bears  eloquent 
tsrtlm^r  to  the  cultm*  and  ctvlUaattoa  of  early  Ireland.  It  is  a 
national  treaavire  hardly  suipomod  In  grandeur  "tij  any  nation  or 
any 


people  at  IMand  an  uutmlmw  of  their  traditions  and  of  the 

ji  which  th^r  bave  auflbred  In  tha  past.   They  cllag  today  to 

their  Ideals  and  a^>iratlons  Just  as  stvoogly  as  ttMy  ever  did.  and 
with  that  characteristic.  Irish  optimism  whkh  never  dies.  They 
seem  to  fed  that  their  vMon  of  a  grmter.  united,  and  more 
prmiNroas  nsitHm  to  doaer  at  hand  than  It  ever  wee.  God  graaet 
that  It  maf  be  so. 

Of  oouiao.  I  kissed  the  Blsmey  Stone.    What  man  of  Irish  blood 
would  dare  visit  the  Kmcrald  Ule  and  neglect  to  do  so?    There  Is 
tod  trmdlUon  to  the  effect  ttiat  the  person  who 
Stone  wW  be  suceessful  ever  after  in  whatever 

1  have  no  personal  testimony  to  offer  on  that 

But  this  mvch  I  can  say.  that  any  man  who  cUmbs  up  the 

winding  stairs  of  Blamey  Osatle  on  a  raw  November  day,  and 
then  han^i  bliiisdf  haad  downward  over  tlae  edge  to  klm  a  eold, 
wet  stone.  SO  feet  above  groond-^  aay  that  sndi  a  man  de- 
asrves  to  be  sueosssfui  In  whatever  he  undertakes  after  that.  To 
that  ostent.  at  least,  the  traditian  is  true. 

Bocauw  wo  have  a  deep  and  aMdtag  affection  for  Ireland,  we 
people  of  Ush  bioad  ma  noBe  the  Ism  loyal  to  this  glortous  land 
o(  the  United  States  to  which  we  eiwe  our  fuU  aUegiaace.  Intact. 
It  Is  my  ocmvlctlon  that  because  we  have  this  fondness  tor  the 
lantf  from  which  oar  fathen  came,  our  love  for  America  has  been 
and  taller  tlfSsTij  The  great  dmam  of  a  tlwe  country 
by  a  Ufeer^r-iovbag  people,  free  ffom  ^prants  or  deapots, 
dreamed  fOr  centuries  by  the  InhaMtants  of  the  Uttls  Island 
the  water  ttuir  descendants  came  to  this  country  and 
found  that  dream  to  be  a  reality. 

For  this  reason  we  know  that  America  has  always  been  a  natural 
boeM  lor  ttia  wami  at  txUik  Mood.  Mare  than  any  other  qpot  on 
earth,  they  have  found  here  the  opportunities  to  develop  their 
talents,  to  use  their  uiergies  tree  from  interference,  to  take  an 
active,  vigorous  part  in  dvic  and  political  affairs,  and  to  provide 
an  adequate  oompetenee  for  themeelvae  and  ttkebr  chfldren.  It  has 
In  touth  been  the  land  of  prondae  fbr  the  burdened  people  of  our 


Oonsckais  of  that  truth.  It  li  ladaod  a  happy  tact  that  there 
never  has  besn  the  lightest  question  of  the  loyalty  and  devotion 
of  the  Irish-Americans  to  the  prindplas  and  institutions  of  this 
coun^.  They  have  stood  the  test  in  peace  and  war.  in  fair 
weather  «ad  fool.  whMi  they  were  prosperous  and  when  they  were 
not.  They  have  never  been  tainted  In  the  slightest  degree  with 
the  fatal  malady  of  divided  sll^gtiwn  They  have  been  citlaens  of 
the  United  Stetes.  quick  to  esBerdm  the  righto  and  privileges  of 
that  proud  distinction,  and  Just  as  quick  to  fulfill  the  duties  and 

Ttwm  are  Ibaas  «f  p«at  aneaalnem  in  world  afflalra.  Old  vitaes, 
old  Instltatloaab  oad  old  forms  of  government  haive  been  disappear- 
Ing  under  the  prsmure  of  stuong  torces  which  are  diametrically 
appoaoA  to  many  of  the  things  which  we  cherish  moat  In  life, 
a  goad  part  of  It  at  leaat.  seems  to  be  rejeet- 


ftaa  mstttattono  tn  whl^  we 
Intensity  of  oar  baarte  and 


tought  to  believe  with  all  the 
Xuiope  apparently  has  turned 


its  bsck  on  democracy.    It  to  the  age  of  dictators,  of  pereonal 

government,  of  rule  by  force  instead  of  reastui.  The  ominoua 
meaning  of  tliese  changes  Is  brought  home  to  xa  dally  in  news« 
paper  dispatehes  from  abroad.  There  is  no  occasion  for  me  to 
dw«U  or  expand  on  the  potential  dangers  which  they  embrace. 

But  we  are  all  a  bit  anxloiis,  a  bit  apprehensive,  a  bit  fearful 
of  what  these  changes  may  mean  in  the  life  of  America.  That 
efforts  are  being  made  to  set  loose  the  same  forces  in  thte  coun« 
try  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  evidences  are  on  every  side.  It 
to  admitted  openly  and  freely.  Under  oxir  form  of  govemment. 
thoee  people  who  advocate  one  or  another  brand  of  radicalism  are 
permitted  to  go  their  way  unmolested  so  long  as  they  stop  short 
of  open  treason  to  the  Nation  at  large.  I  thank  God  for  the  fact 
ttat  men  and  women  of  Irlsfa  blood  are  conspicuous  mainly  by 
their  ttf^^''*  from  these  subversive  movements. 

I  have  been  asked  to  respond  to  a  toast  to  the  United  States 
of  America.  With  that  in  mind,  it  to  my  purpose  to  consider 
brtefly  wtiether  we  are  seriously  menaced  by  thto  importation,  or 
pfB-Hapa  I  should  ssy  invasion,  of  foreign  concepta  In  politics  and 
govemment.  We  have  Just  passed  through  seven  of  the  most 
stressful  jrears  In  our  national  history.  We  have  had  want  and 
misery  and  privation — tlie  conditions  which  breed  disloyalty  and 
revolt — on  an  unprecedented  scale.  Agitators  have  been  active  as 
never  before,  working  furiously  to  capitalize  on  thto  discontent  of 
the  unfortunate. 

Have  they  been  sucoessful?  Have  they  succeeded  in  the  slight- 
set  d^ree  in  undermining  the  sttn-dy  foundatlims  on  which  tha 
United  Stotea  was  eonstructed?  liy  answer  to,  most  en^Jhatically. 
no.  And  I  am  confident  that  these  subversive  foroes  never  will 
impair  the  great  structure  of  American  govemment  if  wo  adbero 
rigidly  to  the  high  ideals  on  which  It  was  founded. 

What  mved  Am«-ica  during  the  crtsto  through  wfaldi  we  have 
Just  passed?  Was  it  speech  making  and  solemn  warnings  that  our 
inatitvtioiM  were  endangered?  Mere  words  very  eeidom  save  any- 
thing. Tlie  thing  that  saved  Amertca  was  the  fact  that  with  tha 
characteristic  conunon  sense  of  the  American  people  we  forgot 
fine-spun  theories;  we  stopped  qoiibbllng  and  procrastinating;  we 
gave  up  legal  hairsplitting  to  devote  ourselvee  to  the  first  and 
primary  duty  of  promoting  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  great 
mass  of  honest.  God-fearing,  hard-working  men  and  women. 

We  fkced  the  grim  reality  that  the  farmers,  the  wage  earners, 
and  the  owners  of  small  homes,  were  in  trouble.  To  iise  a  trite 
eqiression.  we  proceeded  on  the  principle  that  those  classes  con- 
stitute the  backbone  of  the  Nation.  We  recognized  the  obvious 
tact  that  without  their  strong  and  devoted  allegiance,  the  tradi- 
ttooal  institutions  of  which  we  are  so  jHtmd  woxild  have  crvanMed 
to  dust  before  our  very  eyes.  These  men  are  held  true  to  our 
institutions  by  the  deepest  convictions  of  their  nature.  But  a 
poor  man  can't  feed  hto  wife  and  himgry  children  with  words  and 
promises,  no  matter  how  plausible  they  may  sound.  He  needs 
bread.  And  to  the  everlasting  glory  of  the  common  sense  of  the 
American  people,  the  needy  and  unfortunate  were  given  bread 
and  given  an  opportunity  to  provide  the  ordinary  comforte  and 
decencies  for  their  families.  Once  that  was  accomplished,  any 
threat  to  American  Institutions — ^if  such  a  threat  ever  existed — 
dissipated  itseU  in  the  dear  and  healthy  air  of  reawakened 
Americanism. 

Gentlemen.  I  think  there  to  a  never  to  be  forgotten  lesson  in 
what  happened  in  this  country  in  the  last  few  years.  Let  me 
state  that  lesson  in  the  shortest  and  simplest  tonguage.  It  to  thto: 
The  United  Statm  of  America  grew  to  greatness  as  the  tond  of 
promise  for  the  poor,  the  downtrodden,  and  the  politically 
oppressed.  It  was  the  one  ptoce  on  the  entire  globe  where  poor 
men  and  women,  regardless  of  backgroiind,  regudless  of  wealth, 
regardless  of  social  position,  regardless  of  race  and  creed,  could 
be  assured  the  blessings  of  a  decent  livelihood  and  the  frulte  of 
their  own  lalwr  provided  they  earned  thoee  frulte  by  honest 
work. 

It  was  thto  magnificent  principle  at  human  retotlons  that 
brought  our  own  forefathers  to  thto  co\intry — thto  desire  to  escape 
oppression  and  to  become  their  own  masters  in  a  new  land 

A  few  years  ago  thto  great  principle  was  threatened  by  the 
ravages  of  economic  depression  and  by  eomplaoent  Inaction  on 
the  part  of  men  In  high  places.  MlllionB  of  men  and  woeaen 
sxiddenly  found  themselves  unable  to  perform  the  prime  necessity 
of  lite — that  to  to  provide  food  and  shelter  for  their  loved  ones. 
The  Nation,  and  I  use  that  phrase  in  every  sense  that  It  Implies, 
came  to  the  rescue  of  our  fellow  Americans  In  their  day  of  need. 
1^  prompt  action  the  American  people,  through  their  Government, 
smothered  any  seeds  of  revolt  that  may  have  been  germinating 
In  the  minds  of  disconnected  citizens. 

The  great  lesson  for  us  to  remember  to  that  the  way  to  preserve 
democracy  to  to  make  democracy  work.  We  must  be  ever  on  our 
guard  to  make  certain  that  the  righte  of  the  humblest  ettiaens  aro 
adequately  protected  by  the  law.  IT  the  great  mam  of  pec^jtle  ara 
given  assurance  that  their  basic  righto  win  be  secured,  that  they 
will  ba  protected  against  exploltotlon  and  injustice,  then  we  have 
no  fear  for  the  futvire  of  America.  If  we  throw  the  mantle  of 
legal  protection  around  those  folks  who  need  it  most,  then  it 
would  be  as  impossible  for  alien  ideas  to  uproot  thto  Govenunent 
as  it  would  be  for  a  summer  breeze  to  overturn  the  Washington 
Monimient.  The  bulwark  of  democracy  to  the  unswerving  loyalty 
of  the  great  maas  of  dttaens.  If  ever  we  think  that  democracy  to 
toi  pern.  let  ua  aot  blame  f  orelgB  ideas  or  toraign  agttatorSk  bacauae 
the  fault  will  lie  with  ourselves. 

About  the  only  things  that  are  deathless  in  thto  world  are 
principles.    The  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  was  founded  mora 
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tlutn  a  century  and  a  half  ago  by  men  who  believed  in  charity  snd 
in  the  brotherhood  of  man.  The  fotmders  have  long  since  passed 
away  but  the  organization  continues.  You  people  here  are  keeping 
alive  the  warm  fire  of  charity  lit  by  those  sturdy  patriote  of  Revo- 
lutionary days  because  you  believe  in  the  same  principles  which 
they  cherished.  The  world  Itself  has  changed,  but  fundamental 
.  retoUonships  of  men  remain  unchanged. 

In  the  same  q>irit  let  us  not  be  afraid  of  the  principle  of  de- 
mocracy. Whea  rlghtfuUy  appUed.  it  never  hurt  any  people  and 
It  never  will.  I  hope  none  of  my  hearers  will  get  the  mistaken 
impression  that  thto  plea  of  ralne  for  the  preservation  and  growth 
of  fundamental  American  Ideals  to  tinged  with  partisanship.  It  to 
not.  There  to  no  mistaken  notion  on  my  part  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  Justice  through  the  instrument  of  majority  rule  to  de- 
pendent upon  the  good  will  of  any  one  political  party,  upon  any 
one  agency  of  govemment.  or  upon  any  single  individual.  The 
Issue  cuts  far  deeper  than  that. 

Fundamentally  It  gete  back  to  the  basic  idea  that  those  (rf  us  in 
the  United  Stetes  who  are  blessed  with  wealth  or  with  adequate 
comforte  must  never  cease  concerning  ourselves  with  the  troubles 
and  needs  of  less  fortunate  people.  If  we  do  become  blind  to  the 
righte  and  to  the  needs  of  great  masses  of  our  fellow  citizens,  then 
no  individual  and  no  agency  at  govemment  can  preserve  us  from 
the  resulte  of  oiu:  own  folly. 

I  am  by  nature  an  optimist.  A  few  momente  ago  It  was  a  privi- 
lege to  remind  you  that  our  blood  brothers  across  the  Atlantic  are 
Just  as  confident  as  they  ever  were  that  their  great  dreams  for 
Ireland  are  soon  to  be  realized.  It  takes  more  than  a  few  centuries 
of  ill-luck,  misfortune,  and  adversity  to  quench  the  optimism  of  a 
true  Irishman.  Let  us  apply  some  of  thto  inexhaustible  store  of 
optimism  to  our  own  great  country  on  thto  side  erf  the  Atlantic. 

There  is  nothing  fundamentally  wrong  with  the  United  Stetes 
of  America.  Thto  virile  country  of  ours  to  growing  stronger  and 
sturdier  every  day.  We  have  problems  to  solve,  it  is  true.  But  we 
will  solve  them  without  doing  violence  to  the  basic  institutions  of 
America  and  without  stirring  up  passions  and  bitterness  that  will 
not  down. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Irish  race  to  line  up  on  the  side  of 
the  underdog,  to  embrace  the  cause  of  those  who  are  fighting  an 
uphill  fight  for  the  preservatian  of  the  things  which  they  cherish 
most.  The  batUefields  of  the  world  are  marked  with  the  graves  of 
Irishmen  who  fell  fighting  to  win  freedom  and  liberty  for  the  men 
and  women  of  other  races.  A  fair  percentage  of  the  men  who 
helped  found  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  were  soldiers  of 
valor  and  courage  in  our  own  struggle  for  independence  and  liberty. 

There  Is  one  worthy  cause  for  the  wiiming  of  which  I  hope  all 
men  of  Irish  blood  will  remuin  firmly  united.  It  is  the  never- 
ending  battle  to  vrtn  for  their  fellow  men  the  Ood-given  rights  of 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  the  priceless  bless- 
ings of  democracy.  We  owe  that  duty  to  America.  We  owe  that 
duty  to  the  world.  As  Irishmen,  we  must  not  falter.  As  Ameri- 
cans, we  will  not  falter. 


Book  Reviews  Criticized — Here  Is  Another  One- 
All  Hail  Our  Congressional  Record,  Only  Journal 
Absolutely  Free! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  3, 1937 

SAT   WHAT   TOU  PLXASS  ZM  THX   COMCSSSSIOMAL   fflTOSB' 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  another  book  re- 
view. Some  newspapers,  some  people,  do  not  seem  to  like 
the  idea  of  book  reviews  in  the  Congrkssional  Record.  But, 
it  is  our  privilege  to  use  the  words  of  description  that  seem 
to  us  most  appropriate. 

Undoubtedly,  if  I  should  call  this  an  oration,  or  speech, 
and  take  5  or  10  pages  at  the  Coitcressional  Rkcord,  it 
would  meet  with  the  approval  of  everyone,  because  no  one 
would  read  it.  Hence,  if  I  choose  to  call  what  I  put  in  the 
Record  "a  book  review",  that  is  my  consUtutional  right, 
and  not  even  a  unanimous  decision  of  the  Suprone  Court 
can  take  it  away  from  me.  At  least  the  Court  has  per- 
mitted us  to  continue  the  function  of  printing  the  Record 
up  to  this  time. 

CAn.  BoaoEN  smxs  kilx  oir  mt  book  scnsw 
One  of  my  critics  is  Hon.  Oail  Borden.    He  says  in  his 
column  OaU  Borden's  Round  Up  in  the  Chicago  Times  of 
February  28  the  following: 

TlM  Jolly  old  CoNcaassioirAL  Raooao  has  at  last  stooped  to  foUy 
In  its  most  verbose  form.    Book  reviews  bare  oommenoed;  and 


strange  as  it  seems.  Mr.  Hlx.  on  page  iA&,  in  the  appendix,  ap- 
pears the  Intrlgxiing  head.  Report:  The  Future  of  the  Oi^ 
Plains.  Forty  cents.  Government  Printing  Office.  Book  Beview. 
There  foUow  more  than  three  columns  of  masterly  literary  criti- 
cism by  Hon.  Uaobt  IIavbixck,  of  Texas,  who  offers  his  subhead. 
The  Great  Long  RoU  o*  the  Drums  of  Death. 

Mr.  MAvnucK  concludes  his  masterpiece  of  review  ilka  one  at 
the  old  masters  in  that  craft,  with:  "Inexpensive.  weU  printed, 
and  written  In  readable  English,  such  books  are  neceasary  to  the 
city  and  country  families  of  today  as  were  McGuffeyls  Readers 
in  the  old  days.    Buy  the  book.    It  costs  less  than  one  mone." 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Borden.  When  our  boy.  Maury.  Jr,  got 
sick,  we  put  him  on  Gail  Borden's  Eagle  Brand  i^nir  No^r 
he  is  2  inches  taller  than  I  am,  and  only  16. 

OOKOBBSSIOHAI.    SaCOBD    ONLT    FBCB-SrBBCH    PAF^    DT    WOBtA 

The  CoNCREssiOMAL  Record  is  the  otHj  single  newspaper, 
periodical,  or  other  book  in  the  entire  world  in  which  Uiere 
is  absolute  liberty  of  speech.  Anyone  who  reads  the  Cow- 
GREssioMAL  RECORD  Will  admit  there  certainly  is  no  limit  on 
liberties. 

You  can  damn  the  President  of  the  United  States  or  you 
can  praise  him.  In  one  fell  swoop  you  can  demand  the 
heads  of  Hitler,  Stalin.  Mussolini,  and  President  Cardenas, 
of  Mexico. 

You  can  swear  that  the  Nation  has  come  to  an  end,  and 
that  the  Constitution  is  gone — and  though  the  Nation  is  in 
good  shape  and  the  Constitution  operating,  you  can  aay  it. 
You  can  froth  at  the  mouth  about  Communists  and/or  Fks- 
cists,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  you  can  praise  them,  either  or 
both. 

TOU  CAH  imr  camcizB  ma  auwmm  cotrar 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  valuable  prerogative,  even  If  it  I» 
abused,  even  though  people  are  bored,  for  tn  the  long  run, 
many  valuable  truths  a^  told.  Indeed,  though  the  Cow- 
GRESsioNAL  Reccro  may  be  somewhat  expensive,  it  is  as 
nothing  to  what  it  resJly  means  to  the  peoide.  It  is  the 
Journal  of  a  free  country. 

BOOK  isvncw  stabts — soMXTHnfo  NSW  about  fatbick  rbmbt 

So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insist  upon  my  right  of  calling  this  a 
book  review.  The  book  I  review  concerns  my  favorite  sub- 
ject— prevention  of  soil  erosion.  It  is  entitled  "Early  Ero- 
sion—Control Practices  in  Virginia",  by  A.  R.  Hall,  who  has 
a  title  and  belongs  to  a  division  of  the  Soil  CmiservatloQ 
Service  which  it  takes  nine  words  to  say.  It  is  really  a 
pamphlet  and  is  known  as  Miscellaneous  Publication  No. 
256.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  10  cents. 
But.  lo  and  behold,  it  quotes  Patrick  Henry: 

since  the  achievement  of  our  Independence,  he  is  ths  greatest 
patriot  who  stops  the  most  gullies. 

Now.  everyone  thought  I  was  going  to  quote  "Qive  me 
liberty  or  give  me  death."  For  the  truth  is  that  our  ances- 
tors are  always  given  credit  for  some  bombastic  or  heroic 
statement,  and  their  sensible  statements  are  suppressed. 
Henry  said  other  things  which  are  important  about  the 
Constitution,  but  they  are  not  relevant  to  the  subject  matter. 

The  writer  shows  where  William  Byrd.  in  1685,  described 
a  storm  that  carried  away  the  tobacco  hills  "with  all  of  the 
manured  land":  and  Jtoger  Atkinson  wrote  as  follows  in 
1771: 

Wont  of  all  is  the  loss  of  land — in  many  places  on  the  low 
grounds  the  soU  is  entirely  gone — aU  the  fencea,  together  with 
the  tob'o  that  was  planted  thereon  •  •  •  ui.  Walter  King, 
of  BrtsUd,  has  lost  in  soU  only  at  least  9.000  pounds. 

cboscb  WAsanroToir  wsms  a  salcs-pbomotioh  LrrrsB 
HaU,  who  wrote  the  pamphlet,  quotes  OeOTge  Washington, 
not  about  "usurpation"  nor  the  things  that  have  been  twisted 
and  distorted  by  the  reactionaries,  but  concerning  ifgunt 
Vernon,  as  follows: 

The  sou  of  the  tract  •••tea  good  loam,  mora  inclined, 
however,  to  clay  than  sand,  ftom  use  and.  I  might  add.  abuse  it 
has  become  more  and  more  oonsoUdated  and.  of  oourae.  heavier  to 
work.  *  *  *  A  husbandman's  wish  would  not  lay  tha  ftfms 
more  level  than  they  are;  and  yet  some  of  the  fields,  but  in  no 
great  degree,  are  washed  with  gullies,  from  which  aU  of  them  bav« 
not  as  yet  been  recovered. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  attracted  English  tenants 
to  the  land.  It  was  one  of  the  first  sates-promotkm  letters 
ever  written  in  America. 
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Aa  ft  x««ilt  Richard  Parkinson,  an  Kng11>ihman.  came  over 
to^tate  country.   But  Parkinson,  disappointed,  said: 

•     •     •    the  whole  of  the  loil  (movMI).  for  an  atn  togeUaar. 
vtan  a  taMvy  nln  fcU.  from  the  cumnt  In  wtmam  pl«OM  cutuof 
goltlM  and  eariTtng  put  of  the  nuuuiie  »w»7;  and  tbe  eoU 
to  pKMi  in  or  al4>  after  It. 


RaO  discretely  omits  Parkinson"*  concluding  remark  that— 
upon  the  whole.  America  appears  to  me  to  be  a  moat  proper  place 
tat  the  UK  to  which  It  wae  flnt  appropriated,  namely,  the  recep- 
tion at  CODTlctS. 


comaoL  MSBD,  couimrT  - wma  atimck 
But  tbe  real  point  of  Han's  paper  is  this— the  Virginia 
planters  encountered  erosion  as  soon  as  they  began  to  plow 
the  '•»««  They  tried  to  get  the  Oovemment  to  help  the 
fanners;  Jeflenon  tried  to  establish  a  department  of  agri- 
culture at  tbe  University  of  Virginia.  Tbej  could  not  get 
help  in  eltber  way  so  they  set  about  to  tackle  tbe  proUem 
themselves,  and  a  good  Job  they  did  of  it.  too.  Before  tbe 
Civil  War  almost  all  of  tbe  methods  for  controlling  erosicm 
DOW  in  U8»  fpere  known  and  practiced  in  Virginia. 

But  tbe  facta  are,  erosion  was  so  great  it  could  not  be 
effectively  prevented  by  indtvldiMla.  It  needed  a  country- 
wide attack  like  that  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  But 
the  results  of  tbe  early  experiments  are  as  valuable  today  as 
tbey  were  in  IMO  and  should  be  used  by  all  who  would  try  to 
stop  erosion.  Virginia  had  a  head  start  on  the  other  States, 
but  in  all  parts  of  tbe  country  there  have  been  good,  practical 
fanners  who  have  fought  erosion  on  their  own  fields  and 
have  written  about  it  in  the  farm  papers.  A  wealth  of  such 
Inf  onnatioa  is  still  available  to  those  wbo  win  take  the  time 
and  effort  to  ferret  it  out 


ICy  only  criticism  is  that  bdow  the  map  of  Virginia  which 
la  Included,  these  words  appear:  "All  counties  mentioned  in 
tbe  text  are  indicated  by  hacbure."  What  in  the  Lord's  name 
Is  "bacfaure"?  I  note  on  the  map  of  Virginia  that  some  are 
not  mariud  at  an  and  are  in  white,  and  others  are  crossed 
wlthUnea. 

Ndw  I  must  go  to  the  dlcttonary  and  find  out  v^uit 
liadiure**  means.  Why  did  not  tbey  say  that  the  counties 
nftaUaottd  in  tbe  pamphlet  were  in  ^ther  "blank"  or 
"eroaaed  lines",  whichever  it  is? 

Whoever  used  that  word  "hachnre^  should  be  given  39 
Intellectual  lashes  at  tbe  Brain  Trust  whipping  post. 

For  anyone  interested  in  the  history  of  Virginia,  or  in 
preventing  the  State  from  washing  away,  it  is  very  good. 
The  new  lights  on  history  ought  to  be  interesting  to  any 
American.  Tou  can  get  it  f (»r  a  dime  (Jefferson  originated 
the  word,  first  called  dix-me.  then  disme,  then  dime)  by 
writing  the  Superintendent  of  Dociiments.  Wafihingtoa,  D.  C. 


BUI  H.  R.  5328^  the  Sugar  BUI,  Discriminates 
Afainat  the  AaMrican  Citiieiis  Who  Reside  in 
Pnerto  Rico  and  Hawaii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  LANZETTA 

or  NBW  TOWC  

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thmnday,  March  18. 19S7 


WTArKMBIT  or  BOH.  JAICB  J.  LAMZSTTA.  OP  MSW  TOBK, 
mmtOBM  THB  SDBOOlOflTTSB  ON  AOBZCULTUBX  ON  MABCH 
17.  10S7 


Mr.  LANZBTTA.  Mr.  ^waker.  undo  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  tbe  Racoaa  I  Inelude  a  statement  I  made 
yesterday  before  the  subcommittee  which  has  under  con- 
•identtlan  bffl  H.  R.  SS36.  the  sugar  bin.  as  foUows: 


ChalxiBatt  and 
tfaeeaiaael 


of  ttaa  enmmlttea.  Z  am  hara  today 


and  pelftteal  background  which 
with  Spam  m  1M«.  X  need  only  mind 


ymx  that  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  are  cltizena  d  the  Utalted 
States,  and  that  a«  such  tbey  have  diecharged  every  obligation 
which  American  citizenship  impoees  upon  every  Amertoan. 

Since  Puerto  Rico  Is  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  since  Its  pec^le  are  American  citizens,  isn't  it  fair  and  reason- 
able to  assume  that  they  should  be  accorded  the  same  treatment 
and  consideration  as  every  other  part  of  the  United  Statea? 

Unfortunately,  in  the  past  several  years  we  have  found  a  grow- 
ing tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statea 
to  overlook  this  very  Important  fact,  and  in  some  of  the  proposed 
leglslaUon  Puerto  Blco  has  been  unwittingly  discriminated  a^Onst. 
In  the  bill  imder  present  conslderaUon,  Puerto  Blco  has  been 
pbtced  in  the  same  category  as  a  foreign  country.  There  Is  no 
more  Justification  for  this  classification  than  there  Is  fa:  tha 
discriminations  which  we  find  in  the  proposed  legislation. 

Under  section  203,  subdivision  (c) .  of  bill  H.  R.  5326 — ^the  sugar 

1)111 ^tre  find  that  Puerto  Rico  will  not  be  considered  nor  allowed 

to  participate  in  the  Tr"t'f<"g  up  of  any  deficiency  from,  any  conti- 
nental producing  area,  and  that  all  siich  defidendea  will  be 
allotted  to  other  continental  areas  only. 

If  Puerto  Rico  Is  an  integral  part  of  the  United  ptates.  why, 
should  she  not  be  considered  like  every  other  continental  area  la 
the  '"•►<"g  up  of  such  deficiencies?  What  Justification  can  there 
be  for  such  discrimination? 

Under  section  202,  subdivision  (d),  of  the  bill,  Puerto  Rico  la 
^^pr^^t.<M1  as  to  the  amount  of  direct-consumption  sugar  she  may  pro- 
duce. This  discrimination  Is  far  more  reaching  because  it  also  had 
a  tendency  to  stifle  the  industrial  expansion  of  the  Island. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  a  similar  restriction  on  any 
continental  area  wotild  not  be  tolerated  under  any  drcumstanoes. 
Therefore,  If  we  dare  not  Impose  such  a  restriction  on  American 
citizens  who  live  within  the  territorial  confines  of  the  United 
States,  how  can  we  in  fairness  and  in  justice  to  the  American  clti- 
eens  of  Puerto  Rico  deprive  them  of  the  right  to  Industrialize  the 
products  of  their  own  soil? 

The  people  of  Pxierto  Rico  are  at  the  present  time  making  every 
effort  to  rehabilitate  themselves.  A  restriction  on  the  amount  of 
direct-consumption  sugar  which  they  may  bring  into  continental 
United  States  is  not  only  a  dlBcrimlnation  against  Amolcan  citizens 
In  Puerto  Rico  out  it  also  tends  to  retard  their  progress  of  rehabili- 
tation. It  is  to  ova  Interest  to  foist  and  stimulate  the  Industries 
of  the  island  instead  of  stifling  and  retarding  them. 

For  the  benefit  of  this  committee  I  wish  to  point  out  the  fact 
that  Puerto  Rico  today  is  the  sixth  largest  buyer  in  the  world  of 
American  goods.  In  the  last  8  years  Puerto  Rico  has  advanced  as 
a  buyer  from  nineteenth  to  sixth  place,  and  for  the  past  6  yearn 
she  has  consistently  outpurchased  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Cuba. 
In  1931  Puerto  Rico  was  the  tenth  largest  world  customer  for 
American  goods,  and  In  that  year  she  bought  American  products- 
having  a  total  value  of  $60,637,000. 

In  1932,  when  we  were  at  the  height  of  the  depression.  Puerto 
Rico  took  ninth  place  as  the  world's  largest  buyer  of  American 
goods,  and  In  that  year  pim:hased  American  products  amounting 
to  $48,780,000. 

In  the  years  1933  and  1934  Puerto  Rico  maintained  her  posi- 
tion as  the  ninth  largest  buyer  of  American  goods  and  purchased 
American  products  having  a  total  value  of  $61,697,000  and  $59,- 
477.000,  ns^jectively.  In  1935  Puerto  Rico  advanced  her  position  as 
a  buyer  of  American  products  and  became  the  eighth  largest  buyer, 
spending  in  that  year  the  sum  of  $70,053,000  for  American  goods. 

In  1936  Puerto  Rico  became  the  sixth  largest  buyer  of  American 
products  and  in  that  year  acqxiired  American  goods  having  a  total 
valtie  of  $86,352,000. 

Furthermore,  this  committee  should  note  that  Puerto  Rico  is  the 
best  market  for  American-made  shoes,  having  held  this  position 
since  the  year  1927;  that  she  is  the  best  purchaser  of  rice  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States,  consuming  one-half  of  all  the  rice 
which  we  ship;  that  she  ranks  second  as  a  purchaser  of  our  food 
products;  that  she  purchases  from  the  United  States  a  wide  variety 
of  iHtxlucts.  lnclu(Ung  leather,  metals,  and  textile  products;  and 
that  she  is  also  a  large  buyer  of  fertilizer,  lumber,  cement,  and 
other  buUdlng  materials. 

It  M  »^*^  Important  to  not^  that  during  the  depression  years, 
while  the  v<^\une  of  merchandise  exported  by  the  United  States  to 
foreign  countries  declined  57  percent  below  the  1928-29  level,  that 
shl|»nents  to  Puerto  Rico  dropped  only  12  percent,  and  that  In 
1086.  while  the  volume  of  exports  to  foreign  countries  was  44 
percent  below  the  1928-29  level,  that  the  Puerto  Rlcan  pxirchaaea 
of  American  products  were  9  percent  more  than  they  were  during 
the  years  1928-29. 

Besides,  every  pound  of  American  products  purchased  by  Puerto 
Bloo,  together  wltu  whatever  Puerto  Rico  sells  to  oontinental 
United  States,  is  carried  and  transpcvted  to  and  from  Puerto  Rico 
to  tbe  mainland  in  American  ships. 

With  these  figures  in  mind,  which  show  a  steady  increase  tn  the 
pmrrtinnw  made  by  Puerto  Rico,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
Puerto  Rloo  will  some  day  in  tbe  very  near  future  become  one  of  the 
largest,  If  not  the  largest,  purchaser  of  American  products. 

7>>day  we  are  bending  every  effort  to  Increase  our  foreign  trade. 
In  trying  to  accomplish  this  we  are  giving  every  reasonable  induce- 
ment to  foreign  countries  In  order  to  get  their  biislness.  Inasmuch 
•8  we  are  going  out  of  our  way  to  attract  foreign  buyers  who  at  best 
cannot  be  considered  as  permanent  customers.  It  would  be  well  for 
us  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  Puerto  Blco  we  have  Amrrkan  cttlaens 
who  will  always  be  our  customers. 

The  restriction  on  the  amoimt  of  direct-consumption  sugar  that 
Pasrto  Blco  may  import  into  continental  United  States  baa  no  place 
in  H.  B.  SSat.    This  bill  la  purely  and  simply  an  agrlcaltaral  bUI. 
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while  the  question  of  dlreet-eonsumptlon  sugar  la  an  Industrial 
one.  I  have  been  given  to  undostand  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculttire  la  In  full  accord  with  the  view  that  the  question  of 
direct-constunptlon  sugar  should  not  be  Included  in  ttiif  bm  which 
is  purely  agricultiuid  In  Its  purpoae. 

While  on  this  point.  I  wish  to  read  part  of  a  memorandum  pre- 
pared by  the  Chief  of  the  Bxireau  of  Insular  Affairs  for  the  lata 
Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Dem.  In  connection  with  the  Jonea-CosUsan 
biU,  which  was  enacted  into  Uw  in  1934  (see  CoNoansiOHAL  Rkwd 
7Sd  Cong.,  2d  sees.,  p.  7363) : 

"Apul  12,  1984. 

"The  provision  relative  to  direct-consumption  sugar  la  discrimi- 
natory against  the  Insular  areas  as  regards  the  iHlvUeges  of  refin- 
ing sugar.  Such  acUon  cannot  be  Justified  on  any  grounds  what- 
ever when  affiled  to  Puerto  Rico  and  HawalL  The  inhabitanta 
of  these  Islands  are  citizens  of  the  United  Statea.  It  hmg  been  i»- 
garded  as  a  fundamental  principle  that  the  right  ot  the  oeoDle 
thereof  to  trade  with  the  mainland  shaU  be  free  and  unresfi^^d 
and  that  ttiey  shall  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  Ubertlea  In  the 
development  of  their  industries  as  though  they  were  on  the  main- 
land. This  pc^lcy  was  stated  in  tbe  first  organic  act  of  Puerto 
Rico,  approved  AprU  12.  1900,  and  is  the  policy  upon  which  our 
trade  with  Puerto  Rico  has  been  develc^^ed.  The  following  table 
todicates  the  maximum  shipments  of  dlzect-oonsomptlan  sugar 
from  the  various  offshore  areas  suppljring  this  market.  While 
some  further  expansion  may  be  expected  In  Puerto  Rloo  such 
expansion  will  neoessarUy  be  rrtatlvely  small.  Whatever  such 
expansion  may  be,  it  is  of  great  inqx>rtano8  to  the  island;  that  la. 
o|^X)rt\mltles  to  develop  industries  connected  with  the'  Island's 
basic  products  shall  not  be  ctutalled.  The  density  of  tbe  popula- 
tion in  this  small  area  makes  It  desirable  that  every  opportunity 
BhaU  be  afforded  the  people  to  establish  Indtjstnea  that  will  create 
employment." 

Without  taking  up  any  more  of  the  time  of  this  committee  by 
going  into  the  other  discriminations  which  are  present  in  this  bill, 
and  which  have  been  or  will  be  discussed  by  other  speakera,  X 
wish  to  conclude  by  repeating  and  reiterating  tn  the  most  forceful 
manner  which  I  may  be  capable  of  that  Puerto  Rico  is  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  the  United  States,  that  its  citizens  are  American  citi- 
zens, and  that,  like  the  American  citizens  who  reside  in  Hawaii, 
the  American  citizens  of  Puerto  Rico  also  seek  at  the  hands  of 
Congress  the  same  consideration  and  the  same  treatment  that 
every  other  American  citizen  enjoys  or  may  be  accorded. 

On  Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  E.  IMHOFF 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  18. 1937 

Mr.  JMSOFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  there  never  was  a 
time  in  the  history  of  our  great  country  in  which  there  has 
been  such  an  urgent  need  for  leglslaUon  that  will  assist  our 
country  in  maintatning  peace  and  prevmting  war. 

Our  committee  has  put  forth  every  eflfort  to  present  to 
the  House  a  resolution  that  will  accomplish  that  end  so 
far  as  any  neutrality  measure  can  accomidish  such  an  end. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  this  resection  as  being  the  best 
that  could  possibly  be  worked  out  of  the  chaos  of  conflicting 
evidence  and  opinion  that  was  presented  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

Conditions  In  the  world  today  are  very  similar  to  those 
existing  at  the  beginning  of  the  World  War.  At  that  time 
eamomic  stress  produced  by  growth  of  iKjpulation  with  the 
resultant  need  of  raw  materials,  together  with  social  hatreds, 
threw  almost  the  entire  world  into  the  greatest  war  of  his- 
tory. Most  ot  those  nations  bad  seen  war  coming  and  had 
been  making  preparation  for  same.  Each  had  been  in  a 
race  of  armaments,  amassing  war  materials  against  the  day 
of  their  need,  lliere  could  be  but  one  result  of  such  a  con- 
dition, when  each  nation  was  armed  to  the  teeth  and  was 
jealous  of  the  economic  advantages  of  every  other  natioii. 
That  result  was  the  World  War. 

The  interests  of  our  country  were  absolutely  foreign  to  any 
of  the  jealousies  and  econcmiic  questions  that  were  paramount 
to  the  European  nations.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  through 
•  comUnation  of  circumstances  and  an  ocean  of  propaganda, 
we  finally  became  involved  in  the  maelsiatMn  of  the  World 
War.  Today  we  are  facing  another  situation  fraught  with 
perhaps  even  greater  danger. 
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Tile  Woild  Wte  aettled  noCtalnff.  Ih  BOrope  fh»  «oOBomio 
stress  is  compelling  nations  to  make  even  graatar  efforts  to 
expand  and  secure  trade  advantages.  Natteoal  Jealouslea 
and  racial  hiUreds  are  still  powerful  mottvating  <»«pulMi  ^f\% 
control  the  intercourse  between  nations. 

We  are  looking  upon  the  greatest  race  of  armaments  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Each  nation  is  trying  to  outdo  the 
other  in  building  armies  and  navies.  Human  ingenuity  has 
surpassed  itself  in  the  invention  <rf  instruments  of  destruc- 
tion and  death.  Sooner  or  later  the  dogs  of  war  will  be 
unleashed  and  (»ce  again  the  world  will  be  engulfed  in  war. 
and  we  have  been  warned  that  in  case  of  another  world  war 
that  civiliaation  will  be  destroyed. 

All  evidence  points  to  war  in  Europe  within  the  near 
future.  When  and  if  it  does  come,  are  we  to  be  drawn  into 
that  war  and  made  the  goat,  as  we  were  in  1917?  It  Is  the 
object  of  this  neutrality  measure  to  prevent  that  very  thing 
happening. 

I  am  in  favor  of  any  neutrality  blU  that  wHl  keep  the  people 
of  the  United  States  out  of  war.  I  know  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  frtjm 
Mexico  to  the  Canadian  boundary  are  opposed  now  and  for 
all  time  to  war.  Our  people  may  differ  in  politics.  reUglon, 
and  in  the  best  ways  to  settle  our  economic  problems,  but  in 
one  thing  they  are  united,  and  that  is  they  are  whole- 
heartedly against  any  sort  of  entanglement  that  would  have 
any  tendency  to  lead  our  country  into  another  foreign  war. 

Tlie  World  War  tought  our  people  some  lessons  that  they 
are  going  to  remember  for  generations  to  come.  It  is  easy  to 
start  a  war;  it  is  easy  to  be  lead  into  a  war  started  by  aome- 
one  else.  The  world,  after  23  years,  is  debating  wlio  started 
the  last  war.  There  was  an  investigation  during  the  last 
session  of  Congress  as  to  how  we  got  into  it.  The  fact  that 
the  question,  "Who  started  the  World  War?"  and  the  further 
question.  "How  did  we  get  into  it?"  can  luurdly  be  satisfac- 
torily answered  only  goes  to  show  how  careful  we  should  bo 
in  any  neutrality  measure.  The  fact  remains  that  we  got 
into  the  Worid  War  whether  we  kiMiw  how  we  got  into  it  or 
not.  At  any  rate,  we  paid  the  price.  In  the  way  of  prepara- 
tion it  cost  us  $25,000,000,000;  we  loaned  over  $12,000,000,000 
to  the  Allies,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  we  will  never  collect 
another  dollar  of  it;  we  sent  2,000,000  men  across  3.000  miles 
of  water  to  take  part  in  that  great  struggle.  Tbday  764M0 
of  those  boys  are  deeping  over  there,  some  at  them  on  the 
plains  of  Picardy,  some  in  the  valley  of  the  Mame,  and  anwy* 
in  Randers  Field. 

We  told  ourselves  that  this  was  a  war  to  end  war.  We  toid 
our  boys  that  when  autocracy  was  crudied  for  all  time  no 
other  boys  in  the  years  to  come  would  ersr  be  called  upon  to 
engage  in  a  foreign  war.  We  promised  the  mothers,  the 
wives,  and  the  sweethearts  of  those  boys  that  never  again 
would  mothers,  wives,  and  sweethearts  be  asked  to  »%i^ftrft 
their  loved  ones  to  the  god  of  war.  We  believe  that  by  our 
aid  the  tide  was  turned  and  victmy  was  won;  but.  after  all. 
what  did  we  get  out  of  it?  Nothing!  What  did  it  aetUe? 
Nothingi  What  did  any  war  ever  settle?  In  war  no  one.  no 
country,  ever  wins.   Both  sides  lose. 

In  the  World  War  our  country  made  such  sacrifices  that  it 
will  not  recover  in  the  next  hundred  years.  Qne-haU  of  all 
the  wealth  of  the  world  was  blown  and  blasted  away.  If  all 
the  men  who  were  killed  in  the  World  War  were  to  march 
past  you  10  abreast,  it  would  take  45  days  of  continuous 
marching,  day  and  night,  for  them  to  march  past  you. 
Other  untold  millions  were  fnaim^yt  and  disfigured.  Uielr 
minds  wrecked  or  destroyed;  many  others,  on  account  of 
their  wounds,  handicapped  in  their  employment:  all  of  tii*m 
disillusioned  as  to  the  efficacy  and  the  profits  of  war.  And 
then  to  think  that  out  of  all  this  cataclysm  of  rarwftyf  and 
destruction  that  nothing  was  won  and  nothing  was  settled. 
Is  it  any  wander  that  the  people  of  this  country  have  deter- 
mined that  abaolutely  under  no  provocation  will  we  ever 
again  engage  in  another  European  war?  And  I  say  to  you 
that  no  Congreas  for  generations  to  come  will  dare  to  pre- 
sume to  vote  the  people  of  this  country  into  anottwr  for- 
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I  am  told  that  the  United  States  Ooveniment  is  mm.  after 
125  years,  pajlng  peosioos  to  dependents  of  soldiers  of  the 
War  of  1812;  we  are  also  paying  pensions  to  dependents  of 
veterans  of  the  Mfirir^p  War;  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment  is  now  paying  pensions  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dependents  of  soldiers  of  the  CivU  War;  and  this  Govern- 
ment fOT  the  next  150  years  wiU  be  paying  pensions  to 
dependents  of  World  War  veterans:  so  that  in  the  end  oiir 
participation  in  the  World  War  will  cost  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  over  $100,000,000,000.  When  will  we  learn  that 
war  does  not  pay,  that  war  has  no  profits,  that  war  never 
settles  anything?  When  wUl  we  learn  that  the  welfare  and 
ham>iness  of  the  great  mass  of  peofde  of  our  country  depend 
not  upon  war  but  upon  peace?  ^y 

War  is  as  old  as  the  human  race.  It  has  beoi  the  heritage 
of  (HIT  generation  to  learn  without  question  the  price  that  a 
pecv>le  has  to  pay  for  war.  We  see  today  a  wwld  that  is 
war  weary  and  in  ecomunic  ruin,  and  I  warn  you  that  civili- 
zation cannot  stand  a^ot^^r  world  war.  Tlie  thinking  peo- 
ple of  the  whole  world  are  gn^ing  about  trjrlng  to  find  an 
answer,  a  way  out  to  economic  happiness,  and  a  guarantee 
for  perpetual  peace. 

TVxlay.  because  we  are  outside  the  maelstrom  of  European 
Irt^Vfrtng  we  are  the  leaders  of  the  thought  of  the  world. 
We  must  not  fail  in  our  task.  It  is  ours  to  lead  the  rest  of 
the  world  to  an  understanding  of  lasting  peace.  Otherwise 
the  lessons  of  the  World  War  must  be  learned  over  again 
and  its  loss  and  sacrifice  will  have  been  in  vain. 


Our  Neutrality  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OP  MXW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  18. 1937 

Oa  Senate  Joint  Resolution  61.  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1937 

lir.  WOLVERTON.  Blr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  do 
not  want  war.  Nor  do  our  people  desire  any  poUcy  to  be 
.adopted  with  respect  to  our  intematkmal  affairs  that  would 
DMe  any  possibility  of  creating  entanglements  that  might 
len^to  war.  To  avoid  war  and  remain  at  peace  is  the 
supreme  desire  of  America. 

Already,  at  the  present  session.  Congress  has  given  evi- 
dence of  its  intention  to  make  effective  this  desire  of  the 
American  people.  I  refer  to  the  law,  enacted  by  unanimous 
support  of  Republicans  and  Democrats,  that  prohibits  the 
shipment  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  Imiriements  of  war  to 
any  one  of  the  factions  in  Spain  now  engaged  In  civil  strife. 

Ttiis  action  by  Coogress  is  based  upon  the  recognised 
possibUlty  that  entanglements  of  a  most  serious  nature. 
affeetinff  the  welfare  and  peace  of  our  Nation  can  easily 
arise  by  the  shipment  of  war  material. 

It  Is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  While  it  is  only  a  short 
step,  yet  It  is  a  very  Important  one.  It  reverses  a  long- 
established  poUcy  that  permitted  all  such  shipments  so  long 
as  we  ronained  a  neutral  nation  in  the  particular  conflict. 
It  is  a  wise  step  irtien  we  consider  the  unfortunate  result 
tliat  followed  the  adoption  of  a  contrary  poUcy  by  our  Na- 
tion pncediz^  our  mtrance  into  the  World  War. 

la  1914  there  was  no  more  desire  upon  our  part  to  become 
engaged  in  European  ccmflict  than  there  is  today  to  become 
part  <d  the  l^panlsh  conflict,  or  what  it  may  lead  to.  Noth- 
ing could  more  clearly  Indicate  our  national  desire  to  remain 
at  peace  and  avoid  the  Worid  War.  even  as  late  as  1916, 
than  the  successful  '>*mp*iyw  of  Woodrow  Wilson  for  reelec- 
tion upon  a  platform  exiveoed  by  the  slogan,  "He  kept  us 
out  of  war." 

Nbtwithstanding  the  sincere  desire  to  remain  at  peace  and 
the  effort  that  was  made  by  Presidait  Wilson  to  avoid  the 
and  its  conseouencea,  we  were  at  last  drawn  into  that 


awful  maelstrom  of  strife.  The  result  in  Bves  lost,  wounded, 
gassed,  and  maimed  men,  and  financial  burdens  resulting 
therefrom  are  known  to  alL 

What  carried  us  into  that  conflict  against  our  will? 
Whether  it  was  the  only  cause  I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  cer- 
tain it  was  a  contributing  cause  when  we  as  a  nation  inter- 
preted our  duty  as  a  neutral  to  permit  the  shipment  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  other  implements  of  war  to  the  nations 
then  engaged  in  that  war. 

It  was  the  shipment  of  war  materials  to  the  nations  at  war 
that  created  the  issue  that  our  right  to  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  had  been  violated  and  that  eventually  led  us  into  the 
war.  Had  there  been  in  effect  at  that  time  a  neutrality 
policy  similar  to  that  adopted  by  Congress  at  this  session.  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  chances  of  our  entrance  into  the 
World  War  would  have  been  greatly  diminished,  if  not 
altogether  avoided. 

While  it  is  gratifying  to  realize  that  this  important  step 
has  already  been  taken,  yet  we  must  realize  also  that  it  is 
only  a  short  step.  There  are  many  other  factors  and  con- 
ditions that  must  be  effectively  dealt  with  in  adopting  a  per- 
manent neutrality  policy  to  be  applied  to  war  ccmditions 
arising  at  a  future  time  if  our  Nation  is  to  have  a  neutrality 
policy  that  will  guard  and  protect  us  against  war. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  our  neutrality  policy  should  provide 
that  immediately  uptm  the  outbreak  of  war  between  two  or 
more  foreign  countries,  or  between  factions  within  any  coun- 
try, the  President,  upon  determining  such  war  to  exist,  shall 
by  proclamation  prohibit,  first,  the  exportation  from  this 
country  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war,  as 
well  as  any  material  to  be  utilized  in  prosecuting  war,  to  any 
nation  or  faction  at  war;  second,  the  traveling  of  our  citizens 
on  ships  of  any  b^ligerent,  except  at  their  own  risk;  third, 
the  right  of  American  vessels  to  enter  danger  or  war  zones, 
except  at  their  own  risk;  and  fourth,  the  lending  of  money 
or  extension  of  credit  by  the  United  States  Government  or 
any  mdividual  or  firm  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  a 
belligerent  government  or  its  citizens. 

While  this  enumeration  of  prohibitions  in  its  brevity  does 
not  cover  all  the  features  and  possible  circumstances  as  to 
which  provision  must  be  made  if  we  are  to  have  an  effective 
neutrality  policy,  yet  it  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  wide  scope 
that  such  legislation  must  take  if  anything  worth  while  is  to 
be  done. 

Furthermore,  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  legis- 
lation to  be  adopted  by  this  House  should  provide  a  policy 
that  is  mandatory  in  character.  I  believe  tliat  the  surest, 
safest,  and  best  way  to  keep  our  Nation  out  of  future  foreign 
wars  is  for  us  now.  in  time  of  peace,  to  draw  up  a  set  of 
rules,  regulations,  and  prohibitions  that  will  automatically 
apply  as  soon  as  war  breaks  out  between  foreign  nations.  To 
leave  any  considerable  discretion  to  be  exercised  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  such  neutrality  policy  or  the 
degree  to  which  it  shall  be  applied  or  the  naticm  to  whom 
it  should  be  applied  is  to  create  possible  misunderstandings 
that  lead  to  war. 

When  war  between  other  nations  exists  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly difBcult,  as  it  c(mtinues,  for  this  or  any  other 
neutral  nation  to  remain  neutral.  Therefore  we  should  de- 
clare ourselves  well  in  advance  by  fixing  definitely  the  acts 
that  are  prohibited  in  our  dealings  with  nations  at  war.  To 
do  so  is  to  put  every  nation  on  notice,  while  we  are  still 
friendly,  that  they  cannot  expect  this  Nation  to  participate 
in  their  wars,  n<x  provide  any  aid,  and  then,  when  and  it 
war  does  come,  it  cannot  be  charged  that  our  enforcement  of 
such  prohibitions,  as  have  been  theretofore  fixed,  Is  based 
upon  any  other  consideration  than  a  desire  upon  our  part  to 
promote  peace  and  avoid  war. 

I  am  willing  to  admit  that  the  maintenance  and  enforce- 
ment of  a  strict  mandatory  neutrality  policy,  such  as  I  have 
outlined,  may  cost  us  something  In  dollars  and  cents  if 
estimated  merely  in  loss  of  trade  during  the  war.  But  such 
loss  of  trade  and  money  is  inconsequential  compared  to  the 
loss  of  life,  suffering,  and  the  economic  and  financial  loss 
that  comes  from  war. 
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Oar  NatioD  has  been  the  leader  In  every  movement  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  good  will  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
The  adoption  of  a  neutrahty  policy  foimded  upon  a  desire 
to  remain  aloof  from  war,  and  a  willingness  to  refuse  the 
pn^ts  of  war,  is  additional  and  convincing  evidence  of  the 
peaceful  inclination  of  our  NaUon  and  a  proper  recognition 
of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  our  people  to  iMxtmote  peace. 

I  realize  that  no  policy  we  may  adopt,  whether  it  be  man- 
datory or  discretionary  in  character,  can  be  an  absolute 
guarantee  against  our  entrance  into  war,  but  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  legislation  we  will  adopt,  with  good  intent  and  hon- 
esty of  purpose,  will  fulfill  our  highest  expectations  and  in 
no  sense  fan  short  of  worth-while  achievements  in  q;>arlng 
our  Nation  and  its  people  from  the  ravages  of  war. 

I  favor  the  adoption  of  the  strongest  possible  policy  to  in- 
sure our  complete  national  neutrality  in  time  of  war  i^en- 
ever  and  wherever  it  may  hereafter  exist.  By  the  adoption 
of  such  a  policy  we  iMt>mote  and  make  more  certain  the 
safety,  security,  and  continued  peace  of  America. 


Reorganization  of  the  Federal  Jadiciary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  19, 1937 


BTATEUEtrr  OP  DEAN  THOMAS  F.  KONOP  ON  THE  PROPOSAL 
TO  RBOROAKlZg  THE  FEDERAL  JUDICIARY  BEFORE  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY  OF  THE  SENATE  OF  THE 
UNITED  BTATES 


Mr.  IHURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  bA  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rccoro  a  statement  made  sresterday 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  by 
Dean  Thomas  F.  Konop.  of  the  Law  School  of  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame,  relating  to  the  prcqxised  reorganlzaUon  of  the 
Federal  Judiciary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rccosd,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chatnnan  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  there  has  been 
so  much  discussion  of  the  President's  proposal  that  nearly  every 
possible  phase  of  the  question  has  been  presented  and  very  little 
can  be  added  to  the  discussions. 

What  Is  the  problem  and  how  did  it  arise?  Was  it  suddenly 
thrust  up<m  us  by  the  President's  proposal?  I  think  the  problem 
Is  a  moral  one,  basic  and  fundamental,  and  Involves  more  than  a 
mere  change  In  the  number  of  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Gentlemen,  behind  this  simple  proposition  is  a  basic  problem — a 
problem  that  must  be  solved  at  present  if  American  Institutions, 
American  Industry,  and  American  Government  are  to  surrive. 

Fundamentally  the  problem  is  a  moral  one.  It  Involves  ques- 
tions of  right  and  wrong.  It  Involves  Justice  and  a  square  deal 
to  men,  women,  and  children  who,  after  all,  make  up  the  country, 
its  Institutions,  and  its  Government.  It  Is  hard  to  give  a  specific 
definition  to  this  problem.  In  Christianity  it  is  defined  in  its 
precept,  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself",  and  the  ever-present 
query,  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" 

Let  me  quote  to  you  from  a  letter  of  the  Great  Emancipator, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  to  Mr.  Jesse  Harper:  "Yes;  we  may  all  congratu- 
late ourselves  that  this  cruel  war  is  nearlng  to  a  close.  It  has 
cost  a  vast  amofunt  of  treasure  and  blood.  The  best  blood  of  the 
flower  of  American  youth  has  been  freely  offered  vpon  our  coun- 
try's altar  that  the  Nation  might  live.  It  has  been.  Indeed,  a 
trying  hour  for  the  Republic,  but  I  see  In  tlie  near  future  a  crisis 
approaching  that  unnerves  me  and  causes  me  to  tremble  for  the 
safety  of  my  country.  As  a  result  of  the  war,  cbrporatiotis  have 
been  enthnxied  and  an  era  of  corruption  in  high  places  will  fcrtlow, 
and  the  money  power  of  the  coimtry  will  endeavor  to  pnioog  Its 
reign  by  working  upon  the  prejudices  of  the  people  untU  an  the 
wealth  to  aggregated  in  a  few  hands  and  the  Republic  Is  destroyed. 
I  feel  at  this  mmnent  more  anxiety  for  the  safety  at  my  country 
than  ever  before,  even  in  the  midst  of  war.  God  grant  that  my 
sn)^)iclans  may  prove  groundless." 

IsCbis  prophecy  of  Lincoln  Jo  oomc  true?  One  of  the  main 
eauM«  of  our  present  eoonomlc  trouble  has  been  a  soulleas  and  a 
cooadencelcn  pcfson  created  by  law  and  caUed  the  corporation. 
It  has  been  the  use  and  abuse  of  this  device  In  business  and 
nMnafaetar*  that  Iim  been  reqxmsibte  tor  piling  capital  upon 


capital,  ftustory  building  upon  factory  bonding,  and  plunging  the 
American  pwfile  Uito  a  maelstrom  ot  ove«capltaliaatteti  »n4 
overproduction  which  ciUmiiiated  in  a  collapse  in  1990.  TtaM 
soulless  entity.  Instead  of  being  a  servant  of  tbe  people  for  their 
good  and  their  material  pntptrity.  baa  become  a  xxkooMtm  ct 
their  destruction. 

When  the  United  Btotes  Supreme  Court  bald  that  corporations 
were  "persons"  within  the  prorlslona  of  the  fourteenth  anend'- 
ment  it  practically  destroyed  all  powers  of  the  States  to  regulate 
and  control  the  oorporatlona.  the  very  "peraoos"  that  the  Statea 
peated.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  oppraaslan  at  tbe  people 
by  organized  and  aouUesa  eocporate  greed. 

Now,  why  the  controversy  about  courta.  Wtthln  the  paM  few 
years  trial  as  weU  aa  appellate  oourU  have  declared  tinconsU- 
tutkmal  several  acts  of  Congress.  Them  lawa  were  ♦n^rtiffl  dur- 
ing a  serious  economic  flnprriesUiu  When  theaa  acts  were  passed 
jyg*  masses  of  our  people  were  In  desperate  etrcumstaneas.  They 
woe  losing  all  hope.  Local  governments  were  unable  to  help 
them.  It  was  then  that  the  Federsl  Oovemment  stepped  In  to 
aave  the  American  people.  Lawe  were  enacted  toy  Qmyeas.  sad 
Me  being  enacted  now,  to  save  our  tinanctal.  eeonomic  and  In- 
dustrlal  structure,  and  to  promote  the  welfare  at  the  people,  and 
to  provide  against  a  reeurrenoe  at  similar  catMtropltss. 

Then  caoM  the  decielons  of  the  Suprenw  Court  striking  social 
and  benefletal  laws  trotn  the  statute  booka.  By  tbeeeSeislaa» 
the  Court,  in  effect,  told  the  American  people  that  because  at 
the  Constitution  their  Rqweeentatives  could  not  pass  these  laws. 
That  was  quite  a  jolt  to  the  people  at  Aniarioa.  They  had  beea 
Uught  that  the  Constitution  was  the  charter  of  a  great  demoe> 
racy.  They  had  been  taught  that  It  was  a  diarter  at  their 
liberties:  they  had  been  tat«ht  to  love  tt.  fight  for  it.  and  if 
need  be  die  for  it.  And  during  the  depraasAon.  when  the  people 
needed  the  Constitution  to  save  them  and  to  save  their  m^******- 
raey  the  Supreme  Ooort  decides  that  beeanse  of  ptevtaos  deci- 
sions, imder  the  rule  at  stare  decisis,  nothing  can  be  done. 

Ought  we  to  be  surprlaed  that  there  to  some  dlscoBtent  among 
our  people?  That  there  are  sit-down  strikes  and  disardera.  tteS 
^sreto  disrsqiect  for  law  and  order,  and  that  a  crime  wave  still 
persists?  Ou^kt  we  to  be  alarmed  that  Oonummtota  ai«  »ru*t»r 
here  and  there  in  Amsrtea  a  tvtUe  fteld  for  the  pnachtiw  at 
their  destructive  doctrines? 

As  now  construed  by  the  Supreme  Coiut,  the  people  look  opoa 
the  Constitution  as  a  bar  to  help  them  In  timca  of  dtottese  and 
as  a  barrier  to  progrsss  and  social  justice.  Reasonably  and  libera 
aUy  construed,  the  Constitution  win  adapt  Itaelf  to  our  pimiiisi. 
It  can  and  must  be  so  construed  if  we  are  to  save  ourselves  and 
the  Siqfirsme  Court. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  preamble  to  the  Con- 
stitution together  constitute  the  qstrlt  of  the  Constitution.  Tho 
Constitution  to  the  |rfan.  It  provides  the  form  at  goTcmmcnt.  Its 
letter  teUs  us  bow  the  governmental  processes  are  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  three  branchea.  The  people,  sptraktng  through  the  rnt^iies, 
the  President,  and  the  Supreme  Court,  make  up  the  Oovemment. 
The  Constitution  provides  the  form,  but  it  also  bieathss  the  H>lrlt 
of  the  Ood-glven  rights  at  man  as  defined  In  the  Dedaratlon  at 
Independence  and  general  welfare  as  defined  In  the  preamble.  la 
the  case  of  Gulf  Coaat  mnd  SSHt4  Fe  SttUromd  Co.  v.  ElUt  (IW  U.  8. 
ISO,  p.  160)  the  Supreme  Court  at  the  United  States  said:  *-nM 
latter  (meaning  Federal  Constitntlan)  to  but  the  boc^  and  the  let- 
ter at  which  the  former  (meaning  the  Declaration  of  Indoend- 
ence)  to  the  thought  and  thi  spirit,  and  it  to  always  safe  to  raad 
the  letter  of  the  Constitution  In  the  tj^rit  at  the  Dectaratloa  eg 
Independence." 

Today's  construction  of  the  Constitution  by  some  Justices  indi- 
cates that  they  forget  the  real  spirit  of  the  Constitution  and 
observe  its  substance  and  "spirit"  by  emphasis  on  mere  "form." 

Let  me  cite  a  few  decisions  which  are  bard  to  reconcile  in  the 
spirit:  The  Court  says  neither  Congress  nor  legislatures  can  through 
their  commlsakms  fix  rates  for  public  utilities  that  would  deny  a 
reasonable  ret\im  (about  7  percent)  to  the  stockholders.  That  to 
all  right,  because  it  protects  and  giuvantees  prafito.  But  the  Court 
also  sa]rs  that  neither  Congress  nor  the  legislatures  can  pMs  laws  to 
fix  minimum 


Again,  the  Supreme  Court,  in  effect,  aays:  nrou  cant  levy  aa 
income  tax."  Later  It  said.  "Yes;  you  can  levy  an  Income  Ux  on 
salaries,  dividends,  and  money  Income,  but  under  the  income-tax 
amendment,  which  took  20  years  at  sgltatlon  to  adopt,  you  cant 
levy  an  income  tax  on  stock  dividends."  ' 

Again,  the  Court  says,  in  effect:  "You  can  by  law  take  propeftf 
from  one  railroad  company  that  hath  and  give  it  to  a  ralboad  ^"jn^ 
pany  that  hath  not.  But  you  cant  by  law  levy  a  proeeMtng  tas  on 
the  processors  and  provide  for  its  distribution  to  farmsm.** 

I  suppose  from  now  on  teachers  of  ecmstitutional  law  will  be 
trying  to  reconcile  Farmer  v.  DagentiMtt  (the  chlld-lataor  case) 
with  Jrenf«e«ey  Whip  «  CoUar  Co.  v.  IlHneiM  Central  B.  Co  ease 
which  stistatnw!  the  oonstitutionaUty  of  the  Aahurst-Sammars  Aec 
Other  cases  could  be  cited. 

The  cry  to  that  the  President  to  usun^ng  the  power  at  tho 
Supreme  Court;  that  he  to  a  dictator  and  an  autocrat*  that  he 
wants  to  destroy  our  Ubertiee.  our  free  speech  and  preae.  freedom 
of  religion,  trial  by  Jury,  etc.  A  few  minutes  ago  I  quoted  Lincoln* 
"The  money  power  of  the  country  will  endeavor  to  prolong  its 
reign  by  wtn-king  on  the  prejudices  of  tlie  pec^e  until  the  wealth 
to  segregated  in  a  few  hands  and  the  RepubUc  to  destroyed.'* 

Who  to  usurping?  It  to  the  Stqnreme  Court  that  to  osnrpl^  the 
power  at  Congrsas  and  the  Preskleat.    It  to  the  ~ 
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that  hM  bMB  dMUtwtaf  1M*«  providing  for  a  better  Itft.  mote 
liberty  and  equfOlty.  eocua  Jiwtloe.  mad  the  pursuit  of  bapplxMM  or 

**?iSSTt5rSrtator7  One  mMi,  not  elected  by  the  people,  but 
•ppotnted  for  life.    The  flfth  Justice  of  the  Siqireme  Court  U  the 

*"Sl2t  about  8-to-l  dedelom  of  the  Supreme  Oourtof  ^JJ'nf^ 
SUtee?  What  about  the  power  of  one  man,  tt»e  fl{th  Juatloe.  to 
thwart  the  win  of  the  people  as  expreewd  ttoough  their  repre- 
aentatlvee?    Itey  there  noi  be  dlcUtorahlp  In  that? 

OeaUeman.  la  there  no  eoch  thing  as  leaderrtilp  to  our  American 
poUUeal  life?  When  a  Frealdent  submits  W» '«»**'?«  *  ^tSJlr? 
blTpeople  and  they  approfe  It  by  the  greatest  majorl^  ^i5f^ 
hT  tanot  the  people^sdletator.  Be  is  their  leader,  to  carry  out 
St"  nSndate.  iKlaoe,  Industry,  tebor-all  have  their  leadera. 
ifaT  not  the  penile  of  America  have  one?  

TniTAmerlSpeople  have  been  patient  in  enduring  Injusttoe. 
under  our  industrial  system.  The  amendment  process  Is  too  rtow 
to  give  reUcf.  The  people  do  not  envy  nor  hate  the jlch.  rniey 
believe  In  individual  rights,  individual  Uberty.  and  todtvldusl 
ownership.  It  Is  not  Individualism  that  the  people  object  to.  but 
they  do  obleet  to  an  overorganlwd  and  syndicated  capital  thaA 
otes  individual  Initiative  and  refuses  to  give  them  a  square  deal. 

The  American  wmnU  a  Job  In  private  Industry.  He  »»n2.^;«2 
that  will  keep  up  his  home  and  give  him  an  American  standard 
at  llvlns.  If  our  canltallstle  industrial  system  does  not  give  these 
to  him  then  somsone  else  must  and  will.  Let  us  settle  the  basie 
problem  now.  The  problem  wlU  not  be  settled  untU  It  Is  settted 
right.  .     

Mow.  as  to  the  nxethod.  Let  us  not  quarrel  about  method.  While 
Lord  North.  Pitt,  Burke,  and  Chatham  were  debating  method  In 
London.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  writing  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence In  Virginia. 

Seventy  years  of  quarreling  over  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
slavery  question  plunged  us  Into  a  Civil  War. 

Wh«t  Is  the  PrMldent's  proposal?  As  a  Judge  or  Justice  70 
years  of  age  or  over  cannot  be  compelled  to  retire,  the^  President 
recommends  to  the  Congress  legislation  for  the  appointment  of 
Ml  additional  Judge  or  Justice  when  a  Judge  or  Justice  who  las 
reached  the  age  of  70  and  does  not  retire.  Under  the  preaent 
situation  this  would  Increase  the  number  at  Justices  on  the 
Supreme  Court  to  IS.  ^  ^ 
^  Under  the  ConsUtuUon.  the  President  has  the  power  to  make 
r^eommendatlon  and  the  Congrees  has  always  exercised  the 
power  to  Increase,  or  to  decrease  for  that  matter,  the  number  of 
Justloea.  None  ot  the  checks  and  balances  are  Impaired.  The 
Pieeldent  appoints— the  Senate  conflrma— and  the  appointment  Is 
for  life.  '    „ , 

xrnlees  the  President's  attempt  to  gat  Into  the  Supreme  Court 
an  interpretation  and  construction  of  ths  Constitution  In  the 
''sntaetanoe  and  iplrlt"  as  I  have  pointed  out,  then  the  American 
people,  outraged  at  the  InabUlty  of  Congress  and  the  President 
to  protect  them  and  their  resources,  will,  by  amendment,  sweep 
the  Supreme  Court  out  ct  the  constltutlbnal  picture.  We  will 
then  have  an  amendment  which  will  deny  the  power  of  the 
Suprame  Court  to  sit  in  Judgment  upon  congrssslons]  legisla- 
tion and  probably  State  legl^tlon  as  well.  This  kind  of  an 
MBsndment  would  tend  to  destroy  the  BtU  of  Blghta. 

I  think  the  President's  proposal  la  a  safety-valve  to  save  the 
Baprttviff  Court  and  Its  Jurisdiction.  I  favor  the  President's  prc^ 
poeal  bvcaiitt  it  Is  simile,  expedltlbus.  and  constitutional,  and 
It  will  pennlt  Diugrnss  and  the  President  to  carry  out  the  people's 
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or  BON.  TOM  COMXAUiT.  OT  TBZAa   AT  ANNUAL 

OOINBR    OP    TBB    PRZBNDLT    SOUS    €»   ST.   PATBICX.    AT 
^ASBZNOTOK.  MABCB  17.  1M7 


Mr.  MALONXY.  Mr.  Presldait^  I  ask  iingntmnnw  ooo- 
It  to  have  pctnted  in  tbe  Rsoon  tbe  very  tntsresting  ad- 
dress delivered  by  tbo  Junior  nrnator  trom  Texas  [Mr.  Ooir- 
NSU.T]  on  the  twrairFw  <tf  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Friendly 
Sons  or  Si.  Patrick.  heU  at  Washtngton.  D.  O,  on  March  17, 
1«7. 

"niere  being  no  objection,  tbe  address  was  ordered  to  be 
lirlnted  In  the  Raooaa.  as  follows: 

TttnMit  loyal  deaosBdaats  oC  Inland  have  eTunWert  to  pay  their 
to  tMS  Itttto  Maad.  waahad  hy  the  «a 

tt  a 


fey  the 


laa  o(  a 
flC  ths  didt  which  hava 


land  of  perpetual  verdure  and  whose  warm-hearted,  genius-touched 
people  have  made  It  a  center  from  which  have  radiated  to  all  parts 
rfthe  world  culture  and  learning,  poetry  and  oratory,  statecraft 
and  politics,  victories  of  peace  and  triumphs  of  martial  glory. 

Irish  kings  were  on  the  throne  while  Alexander  was  campaigning 
and  conquering  In  the  Bast.  They  niled  when  Plantagenet  con- 
querors ascended  the  throne  of  England.  In  the  flfth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  centuries,  and  xmtU  the  twelfth  century,  Irish  schools 
and  universities  drew  students  from  England  and  the  Continent. 
Ireland  was  never  conquered  by  the  Roman  Empire  and  after  Its 
fall  Ireland  In  the  west  became  the  heir  of  Greek  culture  and 
learning.  Because  of  Its  geographical  isolation  it  remained  a 
reservoir  of  free  thought  and  free  principles  which  had  never 
fallen  under  the  sway  of  Rome  nor  been  subdued  by  the  theories 
of  feudalism.  It  remained  a  land  in  which  government  ascended 
from  the  people  upward  and  not  from  the  Crown  downward.  Its 
sons  diffused  that  ancient  learning  and  the  classics  throughout 
Europe.  Prom  Ireland  great  travelers  throughout  the  Middle  Ages 
contacted  and  Inspired  the  people  of  many  lands  and  broxight  to 
glorious  fruition  the  learning  and  letters  and  culture  of  the  clas- 
sical schools.  It  is  claimed  that  an  Irish  monk  by  the  name  of 
Brendan,  who  sailed  from  Kerry,  discovered  America  in  685.  nine 
oenturles  before  Ocdumbus  landed  in  the  West  Indies. 

Columbanus,  in  the  sixth  century,  was  arguing  with  the  Bishops 
of  Burgundy  and  the  Popes  of  Rome.  Under  his  leadership  In 
various  parts  of  Europe  there  went  out  from  educational  centers 
wave  after  wave  and  impulse  after  Impxilse  of  Intellectual  energy 
which  enriched  and  ennobled  and  kept  alive  the  torch  of  Intellect 
amidst  the  gloom  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

When  Charlemagne  welded  into  an  empire  the  principalities 
and  dukedoms  and  kingdoms  that  were  struggling  In  their  con- 
tests for  supremacy,  he  became  the  patron  of  Irish  scholars  and 
monks.  They  thronged  to  his  court  and  generated  a  revival 
of  learning  in  the  West.  Philosophers  and  astronomers  delighted 
and  Instructed,  not  alone  the  emperor  but  the  centers  of  learn- 
ing and  scholarship.  Irish  explorers  visited  distant  parts  of  the 
earth.    Iceland  and  Egypt  looked  upon  the  white  sails  of  their 

Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  Irish  culture  and  Irish  learning 
and  Irish  genius  touched  and  awakened  to  life  the  thirst  for 
learning  and  advancement  of  cult\ire  throughout  the  British 
Isles  and  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

Americans  know  how  profoimdly  the  contributions  of  the 
Irish  race  have  affected  the  foundations  of  America  and  the  de- 
velopment of  American  life,  government,  and  culture.  "The  sor- 
rows of  Ireland",  the  tragic  struggle  of  her  people  in  resisting 
conquest  and  invasion,  the  bitter  contest  for  liberty,  and  the 
moeerlptlons  and  punishments  of  her  people  caused  tbe  migration 
of  many  of  her  finest  sons  to  the  American  Colonlee.  Irishmen 
served  In  the  Continental  Congress  and  aided  in  drafting  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  They  aided  in  forming  the  Consti- 
tution. Robert  Morris  was  the  financier  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. General  Richard  Montgomery  dyed  red  the  snows  of  Que- 
bec with  his  life's  blood.  Irish  footsteps  left  crimson  stains  upon 
the  soil  of  New  Jersey  and  Valley  Porge.  From  Bunker  Hill  to 
Torktown.  where  Washington  trliunphed  over  royal  armies  and. 
pulling  down  the  standard  of  a  King,  lifted  high  the  banner  of 
liberty.  Irishmen  struggled  and  foxight.  It  has  been  said  that 
one-half  of  the  Continental  Army  of  the  American  Revolution, 
was  composed  of  Irishmen.  John  Barry,  the  father  of  the  Ameri- 
can Navy,  was  of  Irish  blood. 

Oen.  "Mad"  Anthony  Wayne,  with  his  Irish  troops,  was  a  dash- 
ing *"H  gallant  figure  In  the  struggles  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. _  ._.  . 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  Irish- 
men have  distinguished  themselves  in  America  at  the  bar.  In  gov- 
ernment. In  anXcfej  and  letters.  They  have  made  rich  and  last- 
ing contributions  to  every  avenue  of  American  life.  Today  men 
ftivl  women  of  Irish  blood  In  America  are  serving  and  achieving 
to  the  advancement  of  American  Ideals,  and  are  glorifying  the 
finest  traditions  of  American  life  and  Irish  genius. 

Ireland  has  made  her  great  contribution  to  the  public  life  of 
other  nations,  both  In  Europe  and  In  the  western  world.  Ireland 
gave  to  Pranoe  a  marshal  of  her  armies  and  a  President  of  the  Re- 
public. McMahon.  Her  soldiers  fotight  under  the  banners  of  Pred- 
erlck  the  Qn»X  and  in  the  army  of  Maria  Theresa.  She  gave  a 
prime  rn%Ttia*^r  to  Spain.  OHlg^ns  is  the  national  hero  of  Chile. 
He  led  In  the  heroic  struggle  of  that  land  for  Independence  from 
Spain.  Ihere.  also,  the  name  McKenna  is  venerated.  CCcmneU 
aleepe  beside  Bolivar  in  Venezuela,  while  OXeary's  memory  lives 
ymnng  the  great  In  Colombia.  Obregon,  which  Is  the  Mexican  for 
O'Brien,  sat  In  the  President's  chair  in  Mexico.  Edmund  Burke. 
CConnell.  and  other  great  irishmen  have  enriched  and  adorned  the 
public  life  of  the  British  Empire. 

Andrew  Jackatm,  the  hero  of  New  Orleans,  and  a  great  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  the  son  of  an  Irlah  immigrant. 

Mr.  Justice  Pierce  Butler,  Associate  JiisUoe  oi  the  United  States 
Suprone  Court,  who  graces  this  board  tonight  by  his  presence, 
like  Andrew  Jackson.  Is  the  son  of  an  Irish  immigrant. 

In  the  War  between  the  States  Phil  Kearney  and  Phil  Sheridan 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Union.  In  the  South  the  blood  Ol  Ire- 
land flowed  in  the  veins  of  Stonewall  Jackson. 

Three  million  Irish  are  buried'  on  the  battlefields  of  foreign 
lands.  Plve  hxmdred  thousand  fell  In  Ptmnoe  during  the  World 
War. 


Iu»  not  been  alone  the  stage  on  which  Irlah  Immigrants 

have  played  a  lai^e  and  honorable  part  In  modem  Umee.    I  "** 


L  < 
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Indebted  to  Ripley's  Believe  It  Or  Noi  for  a  striking  account  at 
an  Interesting  chapter.  In  the  time  <a  Queen  Victoria.  In  the 
year  1848,  nine  young  Irish  rebels  were  tried  and  convicted  In  Her 
Majesty's  courts  of  Insurrection  and  treaaon  and  «ymtenced  to 
death.  The  young  Queen's  heart  was  touched  to  pity  in  acting 
upon  the  sentences.  She  was  moved  to  commute  the  ft^t'»Tvi>S 
upon  condition  that  they  should  leave  Ireland  forever.  The  Prime 
Minister  urged  that  they  be  sent  to  Australia,  a  British  colony, 
where  they  would  not  parUclpate  In  poUtlca  and  whete  colonli^ 
were  needed.  Twenty-six  years  later  Prime  Minister  Disraeli.  In 
conferring  with  the  Queen,  reported  that — 

"Sir  Charlee  Duffy  Is  the  same  Charles  Duffy  banished  from  Ire- 
land with  eight  others  26  years  ago.  He  is  now  Prime  Minister  ot 
Australia.  Thomas  Prancis  Meagher,  another,  is  now  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Montana.  Terence  McManus  and  Patrick  Donahue  are 
brigadier  generals  in  the  United  States  Army.  Richard  O'Oorman 
went  to  Newfoundland  and  is  now  Governor  General.  Morris 
Lyons  Is  attorney  general  of  Australia  and  Michael  Ireland  will 
shortly  succeed  him  in  that  office.  John  Mitchell  is  doing  well  In 
New  York  and  Is  Influential  in  Tammany  Hall— he  was  the  grand- 
father of  John  Purroy  MltcheU.  for  8  years  mayor  of  the  city  oC 
New  York.  The  ninth  rebel  is  Thomas  D'Arcy  McGee,  member  of 
Parliament  from  Montreal,  Minister  of  Agrtculttue,  and  Pteeident 
of  the  CoimcU  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada." 

In  such  fashion  have  Ireland  and  the  Irish  race  been  Interwoven 
into  the  fabric  of  free  government  and  llboty  in  distant  parts  of 
the  earth.  Unable  until  within  the  present  generation  to  attain 
liberty  for  its  own  land,  Irish  soldlm  and  generals  have  fought  for 
it  wherever  the  banner  of  freedom  has  been  lifted.  Irish  scholars 
and  lawyers  and  leaders,  scattered  throughout  the  earth  by  the 
pressure  of  conquest  and  mvaslon  and  proscription  at  home,  have 
enriched  and  glorified  the  cvdture  and  the  public  life  of  the  nations 
of  the  earth. 

The  Irish  have  a  peculiar  genius  for  politics  and  government. 
In  America  and  In  the  British  colonies  they  have  risen  to  eminence 
and  distinction.  It  is  as  if  Ireland's  own  struggle  through  the 
ages  for  liberty  and  self-government  has  generated  vlthln  her 
people  and  stored  up  within  their  natxire  such  an  undying  and 
imquenchable  thirst  for  liberty  and  freedom  that,  when  It  reaches 
the  free  spaces  and  the  free  air  that  permit  of  its  expansion  and 
development,  it  fiowers  and  fructifies  into  leadership  and  high 
achievement. 

Irish  hxmun-  and  good  nature  have  warmed  the  blood  and  bleseed 
the  life  of  every  people  with  which  they  have  mingled.  Irish 
poetry  has  stirred  the  most  profound  depths  of  the  human  heart 
and  yet  lifted  it  to  the  most  sublime  heights.  Irish  oratory  has 
moved  man  to  high  endeavor,  yea,  to  poxu-  out  their  blood  tat 
causes  which  they  loved.  Irish  learning  and  rulture  have  bright- 
ened and  softened  barbaric  peoples  and  advanced  civilization. 

Tonight,  as  the  descendants  of  Ireland,  as  men  of  Irish  blood,  we 
may  look  back  upon  the  story  of  Ireland,  upon  Its  history,  upon  Its 
heroic  struggles,  upon  Ito  traditions  with  affection  and  veneration. 
We  may  look  into  the  unnumbered  yean  of  the  futiire  with  a  fer- 
vent hope  that  the  great  qualities  of  the  Irlah  race  may  hereafter 
continue  to  enlighten,  to  bless,  and  to  advance  the  cause  of  htmuui 
liberty,  free  government,  and  culture  In  all  <A  tbe  centuries  to 
come. 

The  legions  of  Rome  conquered  Greece  and  enslaved  the  bodies 
of  her  people.  They  could  not  subdue  Greek  intelligence  and 
Greek  spirit.  Though  in  chains,  Greek  slaves  captured  and  domi- 
nated the  Roman  mind  and  enthroned  Greek  culture  and  learning 
and  llteratxire  and  made  them  regnant  throughout  a  mlehtv 
empire.  ^^     ' 

In  the  past  and  in  modem  times  Ireland  succeeded  to  the  Greek 
tradition.  Though  conquered  in  her  aspirations  tat  political  inde- 
pendence, she  could  not  be  subdued  m  the  throbblngs  of  her 
mighty  spirit  or  In  the  realm  of  her  lofty  intellect. 

We  may  claim  a  royal  heritage,  not  because  every  Irishman  Is 
descended  from  an  Irish  king  but  because  Ireland,  dlsenfranchlwd 
at  home,  from  her  emerald  throne  has  sent  her  royal  mandates 
•nd  her  messengers  of  sUtecraft,  religion,  oratory,  letters,  and 
culture  to  every  cwner  of  the  civilized  globe,  and  has  mastered  the 
minds  and  enchanted  the  imaginations  of  men  of  every  race. 
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RADIO  A£H>RESS  OP  HON.   BURTON  K.   WHEELER.  OP  MON- 
TANA. MARCH   10.   1937 


liCr.  CONNALLY.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  baTe  published  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered 
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over  the  radio  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Montana  (lir. 
Wrxelkk]  on  the  evening  of  March  10,  1987,  at  the  Chicago 
Forum.  Chicago,  IlL  The  address  has  reference  to  the  pro- 
posal to  reorganise  the  Federal  Judiciary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rccou,  as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  agree  with  my  friend  Landls  that 
the  Court  has  decided  many  cases  contrary  to  hla  wishes  and 
oonteary  to  my  vlewa.  I  am  one  of  those  who  has  almost  unl- 
▼ersaUy  agreed  with  the  minority  views  of  the  Oourt.  Assuming 
anything  Mr.  Landls  said,  there  is  a  wrong  way  and  a  rlghi 
way  to  correct  those  evils.  Ths  wrong  way  Is  to  pack  the  Court— 
the  right  way  Is  to  amend  the  Constitution. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  spsaklng  at 'the  victory 
dinner  on  March  4.  made  the  startling  statement  that  in  his 
opinion  a  great  naUonal  crisis  exists— a  crlsU  even  more  grave 
than  that  which  confronted  this  country  4  years  ago.  The  Presi- 
dent implied  that  he  could  not  insiue  the  conUnuanoe  of  demo- 
cratic institutions  for  4  more  years  unless  he  was  given  the  dowv 
to  increase  immediately  the  membership  of  the  Supreme  Com  of 
the  United  States  by  adding  six  new  JusUeas  andmake  Uwb- 
servient  to  his  wUl  ^^       ^^ 

Crisis,  power,  haste,  and  hate,  was  the  text  from  which  the 
President  preached.  ^^ 

We  may  contrast  President  Roosevelt's  demand  for  haste  to 
pack  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  crUia  with  the  eautlao  with 
which  another  President  of  the  United  States  approached  a  real 
crisis  in  this  country.  Abraham  Lincoln,  In  his  first  Inausuril 
address.  76  years  ago,  on  taking  office  when  the  ooxmtrr  was  facMl 
with  dissolution,  said:  ^^  ^^~ 

"My  countrymen,  one  and  aU.  think  calmly  and  weU  unoa 
this  whole  subject.  Nothing  valuable  can  be  lost  by  taking  time 
If  there  be  an  object  to  hurry  any  of  you  in  hot  haste  tea  sten 
which  you  would  never  take  deUberately.  that  object  wUl  bo 
frustrated  by  taking  Ume;  but  no  good  object  can  be  frustimted 
by  it.  •  •  •  Intelllgenee.  patriotism.  Christianity,  and  a  firm 
reliance  on  Him  who  has  never  yet  forsaken  this  favored  land, 
are  still  competent  to  adjust  in  the  best  way  aU  our  pfMsnt 
difficulty. 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  this  counsel,  without  hate  or  haste.  »k«# 
I  address  thu  great  gathering  here  tonight.  "'  ^^ 

As  you  know,  the  President  of  the  United  States  sent  a  massan 
to  the  Congress  on  Pebruary  5.  1937.  in  which  he  prooMedto 
reorganise  the  Judiciary  of  the  Umted  States.  Attachedtothls 
message  was  a  blU  which  contained  the  startling  proposal  to  add 
six  new  members  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  umted  States.  The 
admimstratlon  then  assigned  as  reasons  for  this  legislation  that 
the  Court  was  not  properly  considering  many  of  the  cases  which 
were  preeented  to  It  for  review;  that  it  was  behind  In  ite  work: 
and  that  the  age  of  the  Justices  Impaired  their  effectiveness  and 
It  was  ftuther  Implied  that  their  age  caused  them  to  be  out  of 
step  with  the  liberal  thought  of  the  times.  *«  «•  oui  oi 

It  has  been  since  demonstrated  beyond  question  that  the  ace 
of  the  Justices  bad  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  Uberallna 
or  reaction:  that  the  Oourt  was  not  inefficient  but  current  in  Its 
work.  Purthermore.  the  Solicitor  General  has  spproved  of  Ite 
practice  of  disposing  of  cases  presented  to  It  for  review 

The  President,  realising  the  fallacy  of  these  arguments,  m^^ 
a  dramatic  H>peal  based  upon  what  he  contends  to  be  a  ertsti 
fundamentally  even  more  grave  than  that  of  4  years  aga 

The  picture  of  poverty,  sweatshops,  unemployment,  lone  hom. 
back-breaking  work.  chOd  Ubor.  01  health.  InadequatchouHn^ 
poor  crops,  drought,  floods,  the  "dtist  bowl",  agricultural  sur- 
pluses,  strikes.  Indtistrlal  oonftwlon.  disorders,  one-third  of  tbe 
popuUUon  of  the  United  States  Ul-housed.  lU-4dad.  111-noarlShed. 
was  graphleaUy  painted  to  the  American  pe«>le  at  the  tlOO  a  plate 
victory  dinner  in  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  not  by  the  enemies  o/the 
administration,  but  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  ht|»if<f 

And  aU  this.  It  Is  implied,  was  because  of  the  Stipceme  Court. 
and  because  six  men  are  over  70  years  of  age.  w'e  axe  led  to 
believe  that  this  Court  was  tbe  Instrument  which  had  stricken 
down  all  of  tbe  legislation  whkdi  the  Democratle  Party  had  en- 
acted during  the  last  4  years  and  which  It  might  enact  to  lellove 
the  situation  In  the  future. 

As  I  saw  that  dark  picture  unfold.  I  wondered  what  the  Presi- 
dent meant  when  I  sat  vrlth  him  but  4  short  months  ago  oo  the 
platform  from  which  he  spoke  in  Denver  and  heard  him  declare 
that  tbe  Oovemment  had  "songht  and  found  practical  answers 
to  the  problems  of  Industry,  agrteulture,  and  mining."  And  I 
am  wondering  now  what  he  meant  when  he  claimed  for  the 
Democratic  Party  the  great  gains  achieved  In  reemployment,  and 
later  in  tbe  campaign  here  In  Chicago,  when  he  gave  an  aooount 
of  the  past  4  years,  and  rejoiced  in  the  fact  that  "busy  factorlee 
were  singing  the  song  of  Industry;  marketa  vers  humming  with 
btistllng  movement,  and  ships  and  trains  were  running  fuU." 
Everywhere  he  went,  the  President  said  he  found  a  quickening 
tempo,  the  people  meeting  problems  with  new  life  and  new  hope. 

Speaking  at  Hartford  he  retorted  that  Industrial  pay  rolls  h^A 
nearly  doubled  slnos  the  ^>nng  of  1B33.  At  Worcester,  be  de- 
clared that  in  his  swing  around  the  country  he  had  found  a 
Nation  more  greatly  prosperous,  more  deflnitrty  on  the  highway 
to  complete  recovery  than  at  any  time  in  the  past  7  yeara.  I 
traveled  with  him  on  his  q>ecial  train  from  Washington.  D.  O,  to 
Denver.  Colo.,  and  back  to  Chicago,  at  bis  raqucet.  X  was  not 
of  tbe  defeatist  lavyos  then.   I  was  ag^^tnft  p^ir«ng  the  Court 
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Umd  M I  un  now.  Th«n  there  wo  no  pIctuM  o<  cbM«.  (teiitltotlOT. 
•addcepiUr  pUoed  before  the  country.  Ttoe  theme  eong  ewywhere 
«ea  "HaDDf  da>T>  ere  here  egaln."  .  .  _^  .^ 

^'^tlSfto  IttSat  took  pl!£^  »>«*we«nOctol)er^  l«t  T^^J^ 
retaratfT  o«  thie  yeer  when  the  PresWent  m^  hto  »t«rtUr« 
WodomI  tbpMk  the  supreme  Court?  BetrTeen  October  ^'f^ 
SKThlTcSm  depertnJenU  in  Waahlngton  heve  »»«»  »»^i?« 
tSt  tnduetrlal  production  ednmced  to  new  7-yeer  high  leveU 

£t  Smmodlty  prtoee  here  continued  to  •!'««»:  "^jVPSf.JSS 
^SmwTMd&netlonel  income  w«i  higher.    "Hie  A«rtculturJ 

Dwertn^t  bee  boeeted  thet  farm  price.  ^^J^l  !S5*^ 
SflSaS  iSSlty  between  egrtculture  end  to^^^Tjor  toe  flret 
^  m  11  TMA.  And  when  eome  Membere  of  Congreee  teted  to 
S^.  iDcrcMtd  emounte  for  the  W.  P.  A.,  the  •dmlnirtreUon 
blocked  eucti  efforte.  lowered  the  emmmt.  end  PO^ted  toe  re- 
tf^tan  torelief  roUe  In  doing  eo.    Did  eomeone  mlelnXorm  the 

"Srtlkr'SlSSSS^iL^erelT  beU^^e  thet  «^  le^c^jj 
celling  for  prectpltete  end  unthinking  ectkm  <m  «»«^*  P^fSS 
SnMt  be  iSnSoned  upon  the  record  which  the  edmlnletreti<» 
SSt  hM  mede  In  the  Smpeign  end  In  the  pw*  monthe.  Vat 
£?ltl5?iSInJeSBd  with  ce*ndS  end  good  lelth  ^tot  the  pjeeent 
S5i«^  thTcoogreee  end  the  Pieeldent.  under  the  Conetltutlon 
ffltS  intcrmeted^the  present  membere  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Se  iMSquSeto  Sntlnue  to  relieve  thoee  In  need,  to  fonttoue 
afJrS^oSiun^or  e  flood-control.  Irrlgetlon  end  redemetlon 
pnigrmm.^>r  to  protect  the  cooeumer  •■•»»ijn««»°P°*y-   .„.  ,„ 

Aifoe  cerlng  f«  the  neede  o*  the  unemploywi.  ee  for  ceringfor 
thJwSde^fthe  mother*,  the  drought-etncken  ferment  «»th«  flood 
Ctetime.  bed  ee  the  Piteldent  plcturee  the  Supreme  Court.  Ith^ 
i^S  Wtoed  nor  obetructed  lewe  to  otfry  out  «»«"  PfP^*: 
Andtoe  euffeetlon  which  the  «totol.tretlon  mekee  Oietrrt^ 
BMT  to  denied  by  the  Supreme  Court  le  one  which  not  even  eo- 
SSiddSeetSt  liwyere  vrta  entertain.  More  heeb^nywit  for 
Se^eS^*  the^emplojed  end  the  drought-etrtcken  fanner 
Sin  taeW  S«»^e^  tte  history  of  any  oth«rne,Uon  to  the 
iraild.  end  JueUy  eoTl  wee  one  of  thoee  who  ineieted  long  tofore 
tETadmli^e^tMi  came  Into  power  that  the  National  Government 
eome  to  the  rceene  <rf  the  unemployed.  ,«*^»i«- 

A*  for  Hood  control  and  the  coneervaUon  of  watere  for  Irrigation 
end  reclamation  and  our  drought-etrlcken  areas.  It  to  not  xwoeeevy 
St  thetoteretate-commereTSauee  of  the  Constitution  to  made 
omverSmt  with  the  hablte  of  the  Ohio  Blver  or  the  Dust  Bowl 
by  packing  the  Court  as  suggested  by  the  P«««*«*«5*-       .  ^.  .. 

iSeOoMrew  of  the  tJnlted  SUtes  has  always  assumed,  and  «ie 
courts  have  always  upheld,  the  power  of  Congreee  over  navigable 
Muns  and  their  trlbutartee.  It  to  under  thto  pow«  that  the 
mat  Boulder  Dam  wee  buUt.  and  Congreee  has  approprtated  mU- 
Bmm  rtdoStfs  to  deepen  the  channel  of  the  lltoBtoslppl  River  f  ot 
navteatlon  and  flood  control.  To  Infer  that  the  Supreme  Court 
mayha^been  reeponalble  for  the  eppalllng  disasters  on  the  Ohto 
to  to  nreeent  a  rldteuloue  picture.  U  there  to  human  responslbll- 
mfW^  iw»nt  dtoasteni  from  floods.  It  Uee  with  thto  and  preced- 
*S  admlntotniUone  for  falling  to  fully  exerctoe  the  power  which 

*^  foraettie'cangreee  to  action  now.  I  feel  our  great  Prertdent 
to  unduly  belittling  the  eocompltohments  of  hto  own  administra- 
tion during  the  past  4  years.  ,  ^  .  ^.  . 
^  Ul  b^  thtoadmlntotratlon  to  say  that  there  to  doubtful 
BOwer  to  pioftect  the  coneumer  egalnat  monopoly. 

MemorlM  of  hto  N.  R.  A.,  dleuted  in  large  measure  by  the 
United  Statee  Chamber  of  Commerce,  for  the  express  P^rvoat  oi 
Derailttlng  Induetry  to  get  out  from  under  the  provisions  o«  the 
Scrman  antitrust  tow  and  the  Ctoyton  Act.  are  too  recent  to  to 
fonottcn.  Boueewlvae  and  f armere  can  testify  as  to  what  protec- 
tion they  Kot  from  mooopolistlc  prlcee  under  that  act.  W^  can 
^tibtranrnda  of  emall-bui^eee  men  through  the  country  re- 
member what  It  waa  to  to  at  the  mercy  oi  tb»  economic  royalM 
who  not  only  drafted  the  oodee  but  enforced  them  in  their  own 
eaU-inteiest.  And  many  at  you.  I  am  eure.  are  not  unmindful 
or  the  favorlttom.  the  petty  graft,  and  the  corruption  that  was 
ramnaBt  In  the  eettnttoe  of  the  code  authortttoe. 

TheOBOrt  unanlmouely  declared  the  N.  R.  A.  to  to  unooostltu- 
tlcna)— not  bocauee  Congreas  lacked  the  power  to  regulate  mo- 
aoDoly.  but  beeauee  the  Oourt  found  that  Ooogreea^had  no  right 
toddMate  ite  togtoUUve  powers  to  private  indlvlduato  to  be  eser- 
SL?fOT  ttMM^^^Mlflab  puzpoeeer  V^  are  the  peopto  In  the 
united  Statee  who  would  disagree  with  the  Supreme  Oourt  de- 
clelfFTi  In  that  caee.  - 

Ae  to  the  power  at  Congreee  to  cope  with  the  f erm  jwoblem. 
It  ehould  to  rwxUed  that  it  waa  a  former  President  ^  the 

united  SUtea  that  vetoed  the  M*W«7-H*«««J»'Hu.m JS  ^! 
aaorr  and  the  nrwcttoe  under  the  A.  A.  A.  of  curtailing  the 
production  of  food  producto  and  killing  Uttie  pigs  when  one- 
third  of  the  Nation  waa  **m-elad.  iU-housed.  and  Ul-nourtohed 
as  the  Pieeldent  eaya.  to  not  entlrtfiy  free  from  crtticlam  or  im- 
Brovemnat.  That  the  preeent  prlcee  of  farm  products  have  come 
about  largely  beeauee  of  the  drought,  no  one  can  deny. 

Let  ue  to  dear  about  it.  I  am  not  erltlctaing  most  of  the 
leHeUUon  eropoeed  by  the  President  of  the  United  Statee  during 
lSetoBt4  rHSTz  Supported  meet  of  it  and  led  the  fight  for 

"l^^'mSSat'^  into  ooce  he  faced  a  very  dimcult 
vroblem.  It  wm  aeoeeeary  to  enact  emergency  legtolaUon.  Con- 
mem  imarttil  It  without  much,  if  any.  otmslderatlon.  Nor  do 
t  girtri  la  any  w«y  to  mtnlmlwe  the  problems  which  ctu^ont 
X0  ax  the  preeeat  tiaae.  I  am  In  eonqilete  accord  with  the  Ireel- 
tn  hto  itoelie  to  eecure  eeoaomle  freedom  for  the       ~ 


earner,  small-business  man,  and  the  farmer  of  this  country.  Th<»e 
objectives  have  a  reality  to  me  which  only  a  metlme  of  hard- 
shlD  strumle.  and  service  can  give.  I  was  for  them  In  1930 
and 'in  1924  at  the  sacrifice  of  party  loyalty,  and.  «  neceesaix 
I  will  do  It  again.  Real  Uberals  charter  a  course  that  may  take 
them  outside  party  lines.  I  will  be  fighting  for  democracy  with 
a  smaU  "d"  when  many  of  the  offlce-holding  Uberals  of  today 
win  desert  the  New  Deal  ship  for  fat  Jobs  with  economic  royalists 

In  the  caves  of  Wall  Street.  '       

I  am  sure  that  the  real  liberals  as  distinguished  from  the 
offlce-holding  Uberato  and  the  real  farmers  as  dtotlngulshed  from 
the  offlce-holding  fanners  and  the  real  laborers  as  dlstlnsutohed 
from  the  offlce-holding  laborers  do  not  want  to  see  these  objec- 
tives frittered  away  in  the  heat  of  passion.  ^...,.*_    ^ 

Tou  and  I.  with  a  sense  of  individual  responslbUity.  mu« 
face  theee  problems  of  unemployment,  child  labor,  regulation 
of  industrial  disputes,  wages  and  hours  In  industry,  cheaper 
electricity,  and  agrlcultxiral  readjustment.  If  this  country  to  to 
aurvive  we  must  solve  these  problems  on  a  permanent  basUL 
-  1  submit  that  the  President's  proposal  leads  us  nowhwe.  it 
to  neither  a  panacea  of  reform  nor  can  it  be  Justified  as  » 
temporary  expedient.  It  postpones,  delays,  and  renders  their 
demooattc  solution  more  precarious.  And  those  who  stacer^y 
toUeve  in  the  objectives  for  which  the  P«sWent  protewes 
belief,  and  who  seize  upon  hto  proposal  as  a  method  f <>'  tne 
achievwnent  of  aU  those  ends,  are  being  forced  into  a  sham 
tottte  in  which  there  can  to  no  victory  for  liberal  principles. 

I  ask  thoee  people.  What  assurance  can  the  laborer  or  the 
farmer  have  that  hto  problem  wUl  to  solved?  Six  i»w  members 
appointed  to  the  Court  are  still  members  of  a  court  which,  as 
thePresident  says,  now  has  the  ultimate  control  over  the 
economic  and  political  destinies  of  thto  country.  Th«y  »re 
still  Judges  unrestricted  In  the  exercise  of  their  discretion  as  to 
whether  or  not  Congress  has  the  power  to  meet  the  neeas  oi 
the  people.  *». 

Thto  proposal  does  not  curb  the  usurpation  o*  PO'^  ^^  J** 
poUtlcal  andeconomlc  life  of  thto  country.  There  «Jild  stUl 
to  7  to  8  decisions.  Let  us  face  the  facts  clearly  and  resolve 
the  Issue  now.  .  ^^    ^  __. 

What  kind  of  Judges  could  they  to  If  they  promised  the  I^esl- 
dent  in  advance  that  they  would  do  hto  wUl?  ..The^  ™?y  ^ 
sworn  to  support,  maintain,  and  defend  the  Confitltutlon^  but  If 
they  are  to  wry  out  the  Presidents  wishes,  or  what  seemed  to 
to  the  newto^the  time,  they  must  owe  to  him  an  obligation 

superior  to  their  oath.  ..._     ^  ^  ^#   t..«^  t 

In  an  analogy  one  must  go  back  to  the  demand  o*  J^«  J^ 
upon  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke  that  he  decide  cases  In  accordance 
with  the  King's  dictates  and  for  answer  to  Cokes  htotorlc  words. 
-The  King  ought  not  to  to  under  a  man.  but  he  ought  to  to 
under  God  and  the  law."  ^^  ^      _       .     *^  ^.«« 

I  was  the  first  Memtor  of  the  United  Stotes  Senate  to  come 
out  openly  and  espouse  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Rooeevdt  for  tne 
presidency  in  1932.  I  traveled  thousands  of  mUes  over  thto  coun- 
try, speaking  In  his  tohalf  In  the  presidential  primaries.  I  was  a 
ddegate  to  the  Chicago  convention  and  was  one  of  hto  ardent  sup- 
porters, and  I  spoke  In  many  States  after  his  nomination. 

I  supported  him  tocause  I  thought  the  liberal  cause  at  that  time 
could  be  best  served  by  his  election.  Other  liberals,  such  as  John- 
son of  California,  Norrto,  of  Nebraska,  and  the  lato  Senator  Cut- 
ting, of  New  Mexico,  and  many  others.  Democrats,  RepubUcans, 
and  Parmer-Lalwrites  alike,  supported  him  in  the  election  ^  1932, 
and  many  of  them  supported  him  In  hto  last  campaign.  He  haa 
nothing  we  wanteds  nothtog  we  would  take.  Most  of  \js  supported 
himTnot  because  we  thought  that  "happy  days  were  here  again  . 
not  because  we  wanted  something,  but  because  we  dldn  t  wwit  to 
turn  the  Government  back  to  the  reactionary  elements  controlimg 
the  RepubUcan  Party  at  that  time,  and  we  are  not  going  to  do  it 
now.  Now.  when  many  of  these  same  litorato.  who  agree  with  hto 
alms  dtoagree  to  hto  packing  of  the  Court  because  we  tolieve  it  to 
fundamentally  unsoxmd.  tmdemocratic,  and  reactionary  in  ]^m- 
dple.  tto  President  says,  "The  tumult  and  the  shouting  have 
broken  forth  anew— and  from  substantially  the  same  elements  of 

^^  same  elements  of  opposition!  Johhsoh  of  Calif omto. 
Noaais.  of  Nebraska,  Ntx  and  FsAzixa.  of  North  Dakota.  Bosab,  m 
Idaho,  Van  Nuts,  of  Indiana,  Walsh,  of  Massachusetts,  Clawk^ 
Mlssomi.  DoNAHXT,  of  Ohio,  and  that  vast  host  at  southern  Dot- 
ocrats  who  have  supported  the  President  whole-heartedly.  We 
are  classed  as  "the  same  elements  of  opposition"  as  opposed  him 
in  the  last  campaign.  The  people  of  thto  covmtry  wlU  not  be- 
lieve, as  the  President  suggests,  that  these  men  are  insincere  in 
their  desire  to  improve  social  and  economic  conditions  in  tnis 
country.  The  people  will  tolieve,  in  my  ophaion.  that  the  Pfe«»: 
dent  has  made  a  false  start  and  taken  a  most  dangerous  method 
of  righting  the  wrongs  that  may  extot.  They  wlU  qtiestlon  that 
the  end  Justifies  such  means.  Can  these  men  to  dlsmtoed  as 
"defeatist  lawyers"?  And  what  of  the  equally  stocere  and  cou- 
rageous group  in  the  House  who  have  been  compeUed  to  voice 
their  dissent?  They  vrere  loyal  and  splendid  Democrats  in  the 
President's  eyes  6  weeks  ago.     Are  they  unworthy  of  confidence 

"°And  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  press  of  the  country.  The  most 
liberal  group  of  papers  in  the  whole  length  and  breadth  ol  tne 
land  to  the  Scrlpps-Howard  chain.  They  have  been  the  great 
bulwark  of  the  President's  support.  Even  against  their  own 
ludgment  in  specific  instances  they  have  followed  hto  leader^p. 
But  now  they  refuse  to  go  on  thto  present  covu^.  Can  they 
ba  flamlftM  as  "creatxires  at  entrenched  greed"?    The  New  xork 
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than  one.     Is  it  to  to  coodemaed  Ht«-^^tt  it 
oompaay  wtth  him  on  thto  issue  now? 

And  what  of  sacb  liberal  Joumato  as  the  Clevelaad  Plaln-Deater 
the  Baltimore  Sun.  the  St.  Louto  Port^-Dtopatch.  and  tto  Omaha 
World-Herald.  Now  let  us  turn  to  the  South.  The  Ttmee-Dts- 
patch  and  the  Mewa-Leader  of  Richmond,  the  Charlotte  Obeerver 
the  Oolumbto  State,  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier,  the  Atlanta' 
Oonstltutkm.  the  Miami  Herald,  the  Blmlnfl^m  Age-Herald  the 
Montcomery  AdverCtaer,  the  UtUe  Rock  Oaaette,  the  New  Orleans 
Picayune,  the  Dallas  New»— theee  and  a  horde  of  other  Oemoeratte 
papers  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  are  fight»ng  for  the 
preeervattan  of  the  American  system  of  government,  even  «J»»iwh 
they  are  compelled  to  oppoee  a  Democratic  President.  ^^ 

The  point  of  dtoagreement  In  thto  conUoveisy  to  aot  between 
those  who  want  aodal  and  eooaomic  reform  and  ttaoae  who  do  not 
want  It.  It  to  on  the  method  of  getti^  reform  and  whether  that 
reform  will  to  tfiam  or  of  a  real  and  permanent  dtaracter. 
Peopto  who  are  genuinely  concerned  about  a  true,  demoeratle 
form  of  Oovemment  object  to  a  change  which  will  make  all  three 
branches  of  the  Oovemment  subeerrlent  to  one  man.  I  opposed 
that  In  the  Harding.  OooUdge.  and  Hoover  admialstratlona  and  X 
am  opposed  to  it  now. 

Let  us  examine  wtuA  it  to  that  the  Presldeat  says  we  cannot 
take  time  to  do  now 

Senator  Bokb  of  Washington  and  I  have  introduoed  a  ocosti- 
tutlonal  amiHirtnwiiit  providing  that  in  the  event  the  Siqireme 
Ooort  declares  a  law  at  Oongrees  uaooastltatkmal.  that  after  an 
election  Intereenlng.  the  Oon^ress  may  rtipaaii  that  legislation  and 
It  will  become  law  notwtthetandtng  the  Court's  't^-jf^^m — in  other 
words,  we  desire  to  give  the  people  of  thto  oountry  a  chance  to 
have  the  final  aay.  through  their  elected  repreeantaUvee.  as  to 
what  legtoletlon  they.  In  their  wisdom,  desire.  There  can  to  no 
more  democrattc  way  than  thto.  The  people,  not  the  Prealdeat. 
aot  the  oovrta,  ahouki  have  the  final  say  la  matten  whtoh  vitally 
affect  their  eeonwnlr  welfare. 

The  Constitution.  I  repeat,  bekmgs.  not  to  the  President,  not  to 
the  Oongrees,  not  to  the  Court,  but  to  the  people.  Tou  and  only 
yott  shall  aay  when  and  how  It  shall  to  amended. 

Other  Senators  and  Representatives  have  Introduced  propoeato 
to  amend  the  Oonatltutlon  for  the  purpoee  of  giving  to  the  PWl- 
oral  Government  Ineraaaed  power  to  meet  tto  needs  of  tto  tlmea. 
and  the  President's  only  answer  to  theee  suggestions  has  been  ti>«t 
tt  will  take  too  long. 

I  think  I  know  the  Bouse  of  R^neaentatlvea  wen  enough  and 
X  know  that  I  speak  for  the  fieruite.  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike,  when  I  aay  to  you  that  we  win  give  the  President  the 
votee  to  submit  a  constltutlonsl  amendment  to  the  peopto  of  thto 
country,  and  we  win  do  It  now.  If  he  win  say  tto  word.  Bvery 
Senator  wiU  submerge  hto  individual  vtews  on  particular  amend- 
ments and  adopt  any  reasonable  proposal  the  President  win  sub- 
mit. We  win  not  permit  the  Court  to  to  packed.  If  the  President 
wants  real  reform — ^not  sham  reform — we  wlU  give  it  to  him  now 
And  I  challenge  the  administration  to  submit  to  tto  Congress  any 
reasonable  constitutional  amendment.  We  have  no  pride  of 
authorship.  We  wm  take  any  reasonable  amendment  the  admin- 
istration win  submit.  Nor  need  there  to  detoy  In  ratification  of 
such  an  amendment  by  the  people. 

under  article  5  of  tto  Constitution.  Congress  may  provide  for 
tto  calling  of  conventions.  It  may  specify  the  time  in  which 
those  conventions  must  to  called.  It  may  provide  the  maimer 
in  which  tto  delegates  to  those  conventions  may  to  elected.  TIm 
elections  may  to  conducted  by  Federal  election  officers  under  con- 
gressional regototlons.  It  may  use  so  much  of  tto  State  electtaa 
machinery  as  may  to  desirable.  If  the  people  of  a  State  favor 
the  amendment,  ttoy  wlU  elect  delegates  pledged  to  vote  for  tt. 
If  they  oppoee  it.  they  win  elect  delegates  pledged  to  vote  againel 
it.  Bach  convention  wlU.  therefore,  contain  only  delegates  fOr  or 
against  ratification,  and  the  work  of  tto  convention  win  to  per- 
functory. Thus  it  to  not  a  question  of  years;  but  If  the  Bdmta< 
Istratlon  so  deslrea.  It  can  to  a  question  of  montto. 

Tlito  to  the  Issue  t^pon  which  Ut>erato  and  progreaslvee  dUBsr 
with  tto  President  of  tto  United  Statea— a  doubtful  ei7>edtont  or 
real  reform. 

The  very  ptotform  adopted  by  the  Democratic  convention  tn 
Philadelphia  and  dictated  by  the  President  of  tto  United  Btataa 
recognised  thto  fact;  and  at  no  time  or  place  In  the  campaign 
was  any  statement  made  by  any  responsible  Democrat  that  new 
Justices  would  to  added  to  the  Supreme  Oourt  wtth  a  view  at 
modifying  tto  Oonstttntlon  of  the  United  Statea. 

Tou  people,  when  dtocuadng  tto  Constitution  of  tto  United 
States  and  tto  Supreme  Conrt.  should  remember  that  there  wee 
written  into  that  great  docxunent  whl^  belongs  to  you.  oertata 
4>eclflc  granta  at  individual  rights— religious  freedom,  trial  by  a 
Jury  of  peers,  free  epeech.  free  press,  and  tree  assembly.  Tou 
peoffle  inherited  theee  indlvldnal  rights  fimn  your  forefathers. 
Unlike  them  you  did  not  have  to  tifiil  your  blood  to  win  them. 
And  their  unchtflenged  exlstenoe  you  today  take  as  a  matter  of 
course.  They  are  to  us  of  commonplace  hnportanoe,  aitd  yet. 
in  much  of  tto  world,  and  in  lands  that  have  known  so-called 
dvUtoatloa  tor  many  centuries,  where  universities  have  had  con- 
tinued existence  for  hxmdnHto  of  years,  where  human  knowledge 
has  gone  far  and  human  pragrees  has  been  great,  these  tntoresK 
hmnan  righto  are  bdng  denied.  I  think  at  one  great  peopto 
today  whose  property,  whose  Uberty.  whose  life,  and  whoae  word 
of  God  an  extot  only  In  tto  pleasure  of  one  who  sita  tn  the 
driver's  seat  and  makes  the  three  snbeervlent  brandies  of  tto 
Oovemment  bow  to  hto  wdL  And  to  doea  it  tn  ttie  name  at 
modem  democracy. 


Ckeato  now  a  political  court  to 
aad  you  have  created  a  weapon.    A 
of  anottor  President  in  ttmee  of  war  ( 
to  an  iBstrument  of  rteeliia  lUiii     A  eea|iim  that 
thoee  gxiaranties  of  litorty  written  into  your 
tto  Mood  or  your  f ctetethen  and  that 
of  liberty,  of  ^leech.  at  thought,  at  metkm.  aad  at 
weapon   whoee  use  to   only  fHtatftd   by   tto 
wletdw. 

I  eay  that  tto  women  of  America  wlU  never  stand  fbr  1«»  aow  or 
hi  tto  future.  Tlie  farmerB  of  Amertca  wlU  aet  ataiM  fbr  tL 
now  or  in  tto  future.  Ttie  gre^  rank  mmi  flis  qi  tto  ^v^'Tft  at 
America  wtU  never  stand  for  It.  aow  or  la  tto  futwe.  Aad  the 
Congress  of  tto  United  Stotes  of  America  wiU  aeear  ataad  fw  tL 
now  or  In  tto  future.  — —  •«  •»» 

We  always  have  thne  to  do  rlght-^we  alwaye  have  ttone  to  grotaet 
tto  righta  and  UterUea  of  the  peopto.  We  have  time  aow  to^ 
a  real  and  lasting  reform  in  a  oonstltnttonal  way. 

In  closing,  let  me  quote  from  one  of  tte  ftH'Sleat  ttftam 
cans.  Mr.  Justice  Brandeto,  who  said.  "Xxpertonce  stoomdtbwB  «■ 
to  to  raoet  on  guard  to  protect  our  liberty  when  putpoaes  of  gov 
eminent  are  beneficent.  Men  bom  to  freedom  are  t^turaUv  aSact 
to  repel  invasion  of  their  Uberty  by  evU^nlnded  pecaona.  Tto 
greater  dangers  to  Uberty  lurk  tn  Inatdious  encroachment  tor  men 
of  seal,  w^-maanlog.  but  without  iindecetaadli^" 
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lir.  HANCXX!K  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarics  In  the  Raooaa.  I  Include 
the  following  arUde  prepared  by  OoL  Ftank  P.  Hobgood  on 

the  Tnfaltihlllty  of  Majority  Court  Decisions  : 

Thete  are  many,  especial  ly  among  toymen,  who  eonfaae  critic^ 
of  decisions  of  tte  Supreme  Oourt  ertth  oittelsm  of  tto  Ooeastitu- 
tlon  or  read  Into  socfa  critlctom  a  deatre  to  aet  at  naught  that 
great  charter  of  oia-  Uberttaa.  Ttoy  seem  to  thlak  that,  rtoaiile 
a  dlvtolon  of  tto  Judges  by  which  Ave  hold-  one  opinion  aad  four 
another,  tto  result  reached  by  tto  nmjorlty  to  Infallible.  They 
tove  tto  notion  that  what  tto  majority  aay  must  to  right.  That 
the  Judgee  ttomeeiiee  do  aot  agree  with  thto  view  of  tto  IntalUbU- 
ity  of  tte  majotty  aad  sometimes  so  express  ttonaii  lee  la  ao 
uncertain  tones  to  shown  by  what  follows: 

In  United  Staiea  v.  BerwtnA-Wkite  Coal  Mtmimg  Co.  (274  U.  S. 
BM;  71  L.  ed.  1904).  decided  in  1M7.  an  Intentate  Gommerae 
Commtoalan  rate  apportioning  freight  cam  equally  among  bltuail- 
nous  minee  in  times  of  car  ahortage  aad  peohibltti^  oarrlen  fram 
placing  fOr  loading  at  any  mine  more  than  ito  ratabte  ehaie.  la- 
dudlng  private  oars,  was  h^d  valid.  Mr.  Justtee  MeKqraoida.  i 
dtosentmg.  eharactertoed  tto  rute  aa  fodtoh. 

In  OXSomum  *  Young  v.  Bartfard  Fin  Inwurame*  Co.,  a 
decided  In  lasi  and  reported  to  atS  U.  8.  Ml:  75  L.  ed.  SM.  la 
which  tto  dlviston  of  tto  Judgee  waa  tte  aow-fiaiUlar  5  to  4. 
tte  Butjertty.  piwiiistlng  of  tte  Chtof  Justice  and  Ai 
Hohnea,  Brandeia.  Staae.  and  Roberto,  held  valid  a  Mew 
statute  restricting  tte  ownmlsslnns  of  lasoranoe  i^aato. 
date  Jnatlees  Van  Deeeatar.  McBeynolda,  Butterlaad.  and  Butler 
rtissentert  aad  Jadge  IfcBeyaolds  to  reported  to  teee 
mediately  after  Judge  Brandeto  had  deUverad  tte  majority 
"Mo  ratlaaael  person  oduM  ophold  each  a  law." 

Judge  Bdmes*  caosOe  ooauaent  In  one  eaas  that  aosM  of  hto 
brethren  were  shnttlag  ttelr  eyes  to  "tte  otetoMs"  has  b^eoaM 
a  classic;  aad  la  tte  aame  category  to  tte  pnamt  Chtof  rudice'a 
dedaratloa  years  before  te  was  plaesd  at  ttie  head  of  tte  Obwt 
that  "tte  Oonstttatkm  to  what  tte  Judgee  a^  to  to." 

Digest,  if  you  pleaae.  the  food  for  *»««"^*  la  thto  taf  JBr. 
Juatioe  atoae  la  Omitod  MttUM  v.  Butter  (107  U.  S.  1;  10  L.  ed. 
477),  tte  A.  A.  A.  ease: 

"Whlto  aneoastttuttoaal  eseretoe  of  power  by  tte 
leglstottve  branches  of   tte  Oovemoiettt   to  sabjsei  to 
restraint,  tte  only  check  upon  our  own  nrriii  of  aoeMT  to 
of  eelf  iwdieiui  " 


In  thto  pronouaeemant  fon  wttl  And  tto  eplatoa  of  oae 
of  tte  Court  that  tte  majority  lactod  tte 
restraint.'' 

After  tte  daetoloa  ef  tte  majoitty 
ouateatton  la  tte  Gold  Ctauae  eaaa,  Itanaca  v.  m,  S  O. 
Go.   (SM  XJ.  a  SiO;  Tt  X..  ed.  gH). 
claimed:  "Tte  Constitution  aa  we  teve  known  It  to  goae",  thus 


>  * 


"I.  . 
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tfmMBKtnf  ttM  majority  of  five,  tta*  cauef  Justice  axul  AaaocUte 
jMrtlDM  BnaiMBt  sum*.  Botarta.  and  Oardoeo.  aa  deabtyyen  of 
tiM  OMMtttntlon.  In  otber  eaiaa  In  which  he  agreed  with  them 
ha  bald  laaa  miftManOila  apmion  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  Asaod- 


tha  trany  In  tlia  foncmlnc:  Zn  VnUed  States  ▼.  CurtiM*- 
Corpormtkm,  decided  December  31.  1930.  eight  of  the 


._  united  In  auatalnlnf  the  validly  under  the  Constitution 
of  the  Joint  twolutlon  of  the  Oongreea  and  the  Preeldentlal 
larii  llama timi  relating  to  the  embaxfo  upon  the  shipment  ox  arma 
and  munltlooa  of  war  to  the  South  Araerlcen  Bepuhllca  warring 
In  Chaoo.  Xt  waa  urged  m  this  caae,  m  m  the  N.  B.  A.  case,  that 
the  Joint  leaolutlon  cooatltuted  an  unlawful  delegation  of  the 
IcKtristtre  functton  to  tha  BKecuttve;  but  eight  membera  of  the 
Conrt-^Judge  ICcBeynolda.  to  keep  hla  record  dear.  dlMcnttoit— 
united  In  resohrlng  agatnat  this  contention  and  holding  that  there 
via  no  uneanstltutkmal  delegation  of  power  to  the  President. 
Zn  the  opinion  written  by  lir.  Justice  Sutherland  note  the  implied 
censure  of  the  Judge  who  differed  with  him.  though  In  practlcaUy 
all  other  inwtftivTt  In  recent  history  agreemg  with  him.  and  of  hla 

~  '      who  have  been 'of  different  mind  from  him  In  many 


"And  while  this  Court  may  not  and  should  not  hesitate  to  de- 
clare acta  of  OoKigross.  howerer  many  tlmee  repeated,  to  be  un- 
constitutional tf  beyond  all  rational  doubt  It  flnda  them  to  be 
so    •    •    •" 

This  was  but  a  reiteration  of  what  the  same  Judge  had  said  In 
AOktua  ▼.  Ch0*re»'9  UotptUl.  decided  In  1W3  and  reperted  In 
3tl  U.  S.  535:  67  Z*.  ed.  785.  where  he  declared  that  "every  possible 
pnsumptlon  Is  In  favor  of  the  validity  of  an  act  of  Congress 
until  overcome  beyond  rational  doubt." 

The  pomt  la  In  the  phrase  "beyond  all  rational  doubt."  How 
la  It  powlble  to  reeolve  against  the  oonstltutl<mallty  of  an  act  of 
CV'tiguiss  when  five  members  think  it  is  unoonstttutKmal  and 
four  think  It  la  not.  If  the  teat  so  laid  down  Is  the  true  test?  Ur. 
Jtwtlce  Sutherland  la  here  saying  Immedlatdy  to  llr.  Justice 
lICBeynolda,  who  thought  the  Joint  reeolutlon  of  Cangress  uncon- 
altutlonal.  and  to  the  other  Judges  who  had  disagreed  with  him 
from  time  to  time  upon  queetlons  of  constitutionality  that,  where 
they  have  had  doubts  In  which  he  did  not  share,  their  doubts 
were  not  rational. 

There  ia.  Z  think,  general  concurrence  on  the  part  of  bench  and 
bar  that  no  act  of  Ctmgresa  Should  be  declared  vldatlve  of  the 
Oonstltutlon  xmlees  found  to  be  so  beyond  a  rational  doubt. 
"Rational  doubt",  as  used  here.  1m  the  equivalent  of  "reasonable 
doubt"  aa  used  tn  the  admlnlatratlon  at  the  criminal  law.  At  the 
rlA  of  rustatlTig  the  elementary,  may  Z  remind  you  that  under 
united  Btataa  and  North  Carolina  procedure  a  person  cannot  ba 
coBvleted  of  a  crime  unleas  found  guilty  "beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt."  Itot  all  of  the  Jurors  need  have  a  reaaonable  doubt.  Zf 
1  of  13  entertain  a  reasonable  doubt,  ha  may  not  vote  to  con- 
vict the  daf  endantf  and  without  hla  ooocurrenoe  no  verdict  may 
be  rendered.  Thla  rule  of  law  la  hdd  to  be  one  of  the  palladia 
of  our  liberty.  One  may  well  aak.  Ought  the  law  to  Uy  down  a 
aeverer  teet  of  guilt  In  a  criminal  caae  than  of  oonstttutknuOlty 
In  the  caae  of  a  statute  enacted  by  majoritlee  In  both  the  House 
of  neprnecintatlTca  and  the  Senate  and  approved  by  the  I>reeldent? 

The  layman  who  thlnka  that  the  Supreme  Court  la  Infallible  ia 
the  victim  of  a  stark  delualon.  He  doee  not  pauae  to  reflect  that 
the  law  la  an  laeaaet  aelenoe  and  that  no  court  can  render  a  de- 
clalon  and  write  under  It  "Q.  X.  ZX"  Some  laymen  aeem  to  think 
t^»t  Mr.  Justice  Roberts'  formula  of  laying  the  OonsUtutlon  and 
the  challeDgad  act  of  Oongreea  side  by  slda  and  determining 
whether  the  latter  agreea  with  the  former  la  aa  almple  aa  it 
sounda.  The  Judgaa  have  many  tlmee  said  of  themselves  and  of 
ttiair  TTr^**—  that  their  views  of  what  the  law  la  an  Influenced 
by  their  views,  baaed  on  social,  economic,  and  other  considerations. 
•ven  temperament  or  environment,  of  what  the  law  ought  or 
oiMht  not  to  be.  The  Ooostltutloa  is  not  a  multiplication  table 
to  which  every  "sum"  may  be  "worked."  Zf  you  mxiltlply  two 
by  twoh  you  will  alwaya  and  unvaryingly  get  four.  lUthematlca 
la  aa  anet  adanoe.  If  the  chendat  treata  the  metal  sodium  with 
hydreehlorle  add.  he  will  never  fall  to  produce  cammrwi  table 
aalt  and  hydrogen.  ChMmlstry  is  an  exact  sdenoe.  Zf  a  physician 
la  eaUad  to  the  bedalde  of  a  patient  whoae  only  symptoms  are 
duna  and  break-bone  fever,  he  cannot,  skillful,  learned,  and 
espertanoed  though  he  be.  eay  which  of  many  maladlee  he  haa — 
acariet  favor,  malarial  fafver.  ^rpbold.  smaUpoz.  aepticemla,  diph- 
theria, «««•«•»*—  or  one  of  many  other  acuta  Inf actlona.  Zf  be- 
eaosa  of  the  pattenfa  history  he  suqiecta  malaria,  he  admlnlsterB 
the  ^p«*^a<.  for  malaria  quinine.  If  the  fever  doea  not  yidd  to 
the  quinine,  ha  allmlnatea  malaria  and  looka  dsewhere  until  by 
OTftuslfpn  and  the  pfortaa  of  trial  and  error  ha  la  able  to  deter- 
mine what  the  Infection  la. 

is  an  Insamet  adenee.  And  so  Is  law;  and  In  the 
It.  admlnlatratlan,  and  interpretation  of  the  law  the 
of  trtal  and  error  playa  qi^tte  aa  important  a  role  and  la 
aa  la  BMdldne.  If  you  preeent  to  a  mathemati- 
cian a  pn^biem  In  matlMBiatlea  or  to  a  diemlst  a  reaction  in 
chemistry,  you  can  be  aasored  of  a  carreet  aotutlon:  but  neither 
nil  jail  Is  1 1  aor  Judge,  be  ha  a  Mayo  or  a  Bughaa.  can  with  certl- 
taim  answer  ttia  irwrMTn  which  you  propcrand.  If  the  Ccmsti- 
tuttoa  deeiazed  that  the  number  of  the  JUdgea  of  the  Supreme 
taooM  not  eaoeod  •  and  the  Congress  Should  ralae  the 
to  15w  yon  would  hav»  a  rare  Instanne  In  which  It  would 
to  lay  tfe»  Oonatltution,  and  the  aet  dde  by  aide  and 


dedare  vrtth  finality  that  the  latter  vldatea  the  termor,  tn 
•ueh  a  case  you  would  have  mathematics  operating  as  an  applied 
sdenoe  upon  law.  But  such  cases  do  not  arise.  The  leglal»- 
tive.  even  if  as  unintelligent  as  some  Liberty  Zieaguers  think  it. 
knows  its  mathematics — certain,  the  addition,  subtractkm,  and 
multiplication  tables.  ^ 

No;  Uie  problems  of  the  Judldary  are  quite  different.  They 
are  more  apt  to  be  concerned  with  whether  certain  actlvltlea  or 
functions  are  interstate  or  intrastate:  whether  a  certain  exaction, 
let  us  say.  is  a  "direct"  or  an  "indirect"  burden  on  interstote 
commerce;  or,  to  get  away  from  questions  that  happen  now  to  be 
to  the  fore,  with  whether  two  States  may  levyinherltanoe  or,  aa 
the  Supreme  Court  denominates  them,  successkm  tazea  upon 
the  Intangibles  bdonglng  to  the  estate  of  a  dead  num. 

The  fallablllty  of  the  Supreme  Court  Is  self-proven  In  thla 
matto-  of  the  taxation  of  intangibles.  Blackstane  v.  JfiOer  waa 
decided  In  1903  and  is  reported  in  188  U.  a  189;  47  L.  ed.  430. 
In  an  opinion  by  Judge  Holmes  In  which  all  of  the  Court  con- 
curred except  Chief  Jijstlce  White  it  was  held  that  a  State  may 
tax  the  transfer  under  the  will  of  a  nonreddent  of  debta  due 
the  decedent  by  its  citizens— that  is,  if  a  man  reddent  In  Virginia 
holds  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  note  of  a  reddent  of  North 
Carolina,  the  latter  State  may  levy  a  tax  upon  the  transfer  of 
that  debt  to  the  person  to  whom  It  pMisses  under  his  wllL  The 
decision  went  further  and  hdd  that  there  waa  no  consUlutional ' 
inhibition  against  the  taxation  of  the  transfer  of  the  note  both  by 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Judge  Holmes  took  notice  of  the 
hardship  inddent  to  the  ruling,  but  stated  dearly  that  harddilp 
was  no  reascm  for  doubting  the  constitutionality  of  this  spedee 
of  double  taxation.  This  decision  stood  for  37  years.  Under 
its  sanction  I  am  told  that  there  were  Instances  in  which  the 
total  of  the  taxes  levied  upon  estates  exceeded  the  value  of  the 
estates.  Many  millions  were  collected  under  its  authority.  Zn 
1930,  however,  the  question  was  presented  again  to  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  now  famous  case  of  Farmer's  Loan  and  Trust  Com- 
ing V.  Minnesota,  which  is  reported  In  280  U.  8.  204;  74  L.  ed. 
871.  The  Court  was  then  compoeed  of  Chief  Justice  Hughes  and 
Associate  Justices  Holmes.  Stone,  Roberts,  Brandeis,  McReynolds. 
Van  Devanter,  Butler,  smd  Sutherland.  The  opinion  was  written 
by  Mr.  Justice  McReyndds.  Associate  Justices  Holmes  and 
Brandeis  dissenting.  Judge  McReynolds  in  the  opinion  eays: 
-Blaekstone  v.  MiUer  no  longer  can  be  regarded  aa  a  ooxreet 
expodtlon  of  existtng  law;  and  to  prevent  misunderstanding  It  la 
definitely  overruled."  Under  this  and  subsequent  decisions  no 
longer  can  two  Statea  tax  the  transfer  of  the  same  intanglblea. 

It  did  not  take  so  long  for  the  Court  to  reverse  Itaelf  In  the 
odebrated  ZiCgal  Tender  case.  In  February  of  1870  the  Court,  m 
an  opinion  deliwed  by  Chief  Justice  Chase  and  concurred  in  by 
Asaodate  Justices  llelson.  Clifford,  and  Fldd.  Judgea  Mmer. 
Swayne.  and  Davis  dissenting,  hdd  sgainst  the  validity  of  the  Clvfl 
War  legislation  making  paper  currency  or  greenbacks  legal  tender. 
Fifteen  mont^s  later  the  Court  reversed  Itself  and  hdd  the  legts- 
latUm  valid  and  the  greenbacks  good  as  legal  tender.  Between  tha 
two  dJBddons  President  Grant,  under  Congresdonal  authorteatlon, 
had  appointed  two  additional  membera  of  the  Court  and  It  waa 
thae  two.  who.  Joining  with  the  three  who  had  dissented  In  1870. 
changed  the  dissenting  minority  into  a  oontroUing  majority. 

Z  do  not  know  the  exact  number  of  ita  decisions  which  tteOourt 
during  Its  existence  haa  expready  and  Impliedly  overruled;  but  the 
aggregate  is  large  and  of  itself  utterly  disproves  the  fantastlo 
notion  of  the  Infallibility  of  the  Court. 

No  one  can  view  with  satisfaction  the  record  of  the  Supreme 
Cburt  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  In  connecUoii  with  questlona 
aa  to  the  constitutionality  of  acts  of  the  Congress.  Zf  the  rule 
at  rational  doubt  so  dearly  and  often  Idd  down  had  been  followed, 
one  must  wonder  how  the  Court  could  have  divided  as  It  divided 
in  the  cases  next  noted. 

Zn  Norman  v.  B.  A  O.  JtoOrood  Co.,  the  Gold  Clatiae  case.  de-. 
dded  February  18,  1935.  the  Chief  Justice  and  Associate  Justlcea 
Brandeis.  Stone,  Roberta,  and  Cardozo  united  In  holding  that  the 
Congress  has  the  power  to  invalidate  the  provldons  of  private 
contracts  calling  for  the  pajru^ent  of  gold  coin;  while  Assodata 
Justices  Van  Devanter,  McReyndds,  Sutherland,  and  Butler  dla- 
sented  in  an  opinion  written  by  Mr.  Justice  McReynolds — a  5- 
to-4  deddon. 

Zn  Railroad  Retirement  Board  v.  Alton  RaUroad  Co^  tha  Ball- 
road  Compulsory  Pendon  case,  dedded  May  6.  1935.  Associate 
Justices  Roberts.  Van  Zlevanter.  McReyndds.  and  Butler  consti- 
tuted the  majority  which  declared  the  legislation  invalid  because 
violating  the  constitutional  requirement  of  due  process,  while  tha 
Chief  Justice  and  Associate  Justices  Brandeis,  Stcme,  and  Cardoeo 
dissented — another  5-to-4  decision. 

Followed  then  the  Schechter  case,  dedded  May  27,  1935,  in 
which,  tat  a  rarity,  the  Court  was  imanimous  in  declaring  tha 
N.  R.  A.  invalid  because  an  unconstitutional  attempt  to  ddegata 
legldative  power  or  fiinction  to  the  Executive  and  because  the 
transactions  complained  of  were  In  Intrastate  commerce. 

In  United  Statea  v.  Butler,  decided  January  6.  1936.  a  majority 
compoeed  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  Associate  Jxisticea  Van  Z)a- 
vanter.  McReynolds,  Butler,  and  Roberts,  held  the  A.  A.  A.  uncon- 
stitutiond.  whUe  JusUces  Brandeis.  Stone,  and  Cardoso  dla- 
■ented — a  6-to-3  decision. 

Then  came  AahtoaTider  v.  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority,  de- 
cided February  17.  1938.  the  T.  V.  A.  case,  in  which  all  of  tha 
Judgea  except  Judge  McReyndds  united  In  affirming  the  decree 
of  the  Fifth  Circxilt  Court  of  Appeals  reversing  an  order  of  a  dis- 
trict court  which  enjdned  the  performance  by  the  T.  V.  A.  of  a 
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contract  with  tha  Alabama  Power  Co..  although  Judgee  Brandeis 

S!^«^S!L?'22I?'J""'^'***  ^**^  •  P°^  ^^  prooedura.  Het^ 
was  an  8-to-l  decision. 

-  ^"i*^  V.  Secitr«i«  and  Exchange  Commission,  <todded  AnrU 
••  i^'  ***•  *^**^  JusUce  and  Justices  Van  Devanter.  McReviSds^ 
and  BuUer  Joined  with  JuBtice  Sutherland  in  denyh«  the  ooirar 
of  the  Commission  to  compel  one  who  had  filed  a  reglstrSion 
statement  to  submit  to  its  examlnaUon.  Justice  Gatdoeo  dls- 
eented  and  was  Joined  by  Justices  Brandeis  and  Stone.  Here  vou 
hav»  another  6-to^  deddon.  •'^-b.    «»«•  /«» 

Zn  Carter  v.  Carter  Coal  Co..  decided  May  18.  lasd.  Justlcea 
1^  P«»^ter.  McReyndds.  Butler,  and  Roberts  JdnedwithJua- 
****-S!ff*"**P*  ***  *^  opinion  declaring  the  Ouffey  Coal  Act  un- 

V^  *^^  '^"^  '••^''  ^^^^  Joetlces  Brandeis  and  BtoaeJolned 

Jwtioe  CardoTO  in  dlsseht.    Yet  another  6-to-8  dedatanT^  ^^ 

In  the  Munldpal  Bankruptcy  case,  dedded  Mav  25   ifiSd.  tii«M 

was  another  6.to-4  decidon.  Justices  Van  Devanter.  IAA^mS^ 

5^'i^'°i.  ^^'J^  ^**«^  ^"nS  to  (leda^n^MuSS 
**Pr,??ir™P*5y  ^**  ^  Congrees  invahd.  while  the  Chief  Justloe 
and  Justices  Brandeis  and  Stone  Joined  Justice  Cardows  m  a  dla- 
sentlng  opinion.    Yet  another  5-tOK4  dadalon     ^^^^  m  •  oia- 

J^^ri^ZL^i^  ^2i  *!^'**  JiSelTlWe,  a  majority  com- 
poeed  (rfJurtlceB  Van  Zlevnnter.  McReynolds.  Sutherland.  Butter, 
and  Roberto  prcmonnoed  a  statute  of  the  State  of  New  York  ora^ 
scrlblngmlnim^  wages  for  women  violative  of  the  due-procesa 
dause  of  the  Ooostitutlon.  whUe  the  Chief  Justice  and  Jiuttoee 
Brandds.  Stone,  and  Oardooo  thouf^t  it  valid— another  5-to-4 
decidon. 

December  31.  1980,  all  of  the  Judges  except  Judge  McReyndds 
united  in  sustaining  the  vdldity  under  tti^  Ccmstitutt«rtthe 
Joint  reeolution  of  the  Congress  and  the  Preddentid  proclamation 
J?!^*i***i^*.S?^  "5°°  "*«  •»»«P«>«nt  of  arms  and  munitions 
^Z^  to_^.  South  American  RepubUcs  at  war  in  Chaoo. 

thP?^«»TS^4jfw^.  *°  «»l»«»«v«  catalog  of  cases  In  which 
the  Court  has  divided  in  recent  years  upon  questions  of  the  con- 
stitutionalityof  acta  of  the  Congress;  but  enough  are  Inchided  to 
prove  the  abaenoe  of  anyttdng  i^sproachlng  unity  or  unanlmitv. 
In  four  of  the  most  Important  cases  the  dlvldon  was  5  to  4  and 
In  three  the  dlvldon  was  8  to  S.  »  ««  -«  mua 

4.1}  ^T^  ***?*  the  reader  to  determine  for  himself  whether  from 
the  observations  which  I  have  made  and  the  history  of  the  cases 
!l*^*^^_?*'*  sketched  the  record  Showing  a  sharp  division  in 
the  Court  upon  questions  of  far-reaching  effect  and  influence 
upon  our  natiorud  life  presents  a  satisfactory  oonditicm  of  affaire 
Is  it  not  manifest  that,  if  tiie  Court  bad  in  all  of  theae  cases  save 
one  applied  its  own  rule  of  rational  doubt,  the  legislation  imder 
review  would  have  been  pronounced  consUtutiond? 


Reorganization  of  Federal  Judiciary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  March  19. 1937 


AOTRBSS  OF  HON.  EI>WARD  R.  BURKB  AT  CARNBGIB  HALL. 
NEW  YORK.  MARCH  12.  1937.  ON  THK  SUBJBCT  OF  THB 
SUPREME  COURT 


Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  c<»sent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoss  a  speech  re- 
cently delivered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
BxTRKE]  on  the  proposed  recH-ganization  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoss.  as  follows: 

^ta  his  eloquent  acceptance  qwech  at  FranUin  Field  to  June, 
Preeident  Roosevelt  declared,  "This  generation  of  Americans  haa  a 
rendezvous  with  desttoy." 

Some  may  have  considered  that  statement  at  the  time  merely 
a  One  rhetorical  touch.  Every  thinking  man  and  woman  to  Amer- 
lea  today  should  realise  that  at  this  very  moment  we  do  have  oar 
rendezvous  with  destiny.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  consti- 
tutional democracy  to  America  has  a  rendezvous  with  death.  De- 
mocracy is  face  to  face  wi^h  death — death  to  all  semblance  of 
sovereignty  to  the  Statee;  death  to  the  separation  of  governmental 
power  into  three  departments,  each  master  to  its  own  house  ^»H 
scrupulously  refraining  from  toterferenoe  to  the  house  of  another; 
death  to  the  principle  of  limitations  up<m  governmental  power 
which  the  people  thought  they  had  made  Immutable,  and  un- 
changeable except  by  their  own  action,  by  aolemnly  placing  them 
In  a  written  Constitution;  death  to  an  indq>endait  judiciary. 

I  charge  that  the  Presideot'a  proposal  for  the  so-called  purpose 
of  refonnlng  the  Federal  judicisj^  strilces  a  vital  blow  at  aU  four 


have 


>gg 


of  those  ooneepts  whJdi  Itterty^loeliw 

fUDdameatal. 
1*  Btatea'  rlghta  wUl  become  a  alogan  of  an  age  that  U 
g.  Dlvlalop  of  powcta  into  three  departmenU  will  be  an  emi 

«erm.  for  a  powerful  President,  be  he  good  or  bad.  win 

means  at  hand  to  shackle  the  other  departmenU. 
«'•  ^^^^ona  on  governmental  powers  vrin  be  stricken,  so  that 

•^powers  herctofors  reeerved  to  the  SUtee  or  retatoed  to  tha 

Sf£f.5?^S2S^,'£iL^,**'**  *•'  Oongrses  subject  to  domlnatl^ 
oy  an  ail-powerfui  Bkeeotive. 

.  1 -^^"'i'^^yy  todependent  and  fearleas  will,  after  a  century  and 
a^hatt   of   straggle   and   distinguished   sernoe.   bow   before   iS 

Before  considering  what  this  proposal  means  it  may  be  itf 
taterest  to  note  the  method  by  which  It  waa  projected.  Without 
warning,  the  President  suddenly— I  may  say.  impulsively— thrust 
It  upon  Congress  and  the  country.    When  I  say  -impulsively-.  X 

^trf*^'.**!?  ■**7*^'-.*^<»  ^  Freaident  take  couiSS^rtth  hla 
ttusted  leaders  to  a»e  ^nate  and  Bouse  before  he  comndttaS 
bimself  to  legislation  affecting  the  FMeral  judiciary  toat  has 
deeply  Shocked  the  Hation?  Mot  at  all.  He  took  th^  toto  h2 
confidence  no  more  than  he  did  the  American  people  prior  to  £• 
«aection.  The  leaders  to  both  branches  of  Cc^ogi^  deSai^  M 
the  opening  of  the  session  that  to  accordance  irtth  the^liStem 
pledge  upon  which  the  campaign  had  been  fought  and  won  thev 

XS^^"r51*=****^*!['***"  °^  "^^  clartfylng  a^ndments  to  ttM 
Oonstitutton  as  would  give  the  people  the  right  to  decide  whether 
they  want  to  surrender  to  the  Federal  Government  addttionaJnnrl 
tTJ'^fJl  •°'?*'  may  consider  neceesary  to  order  that  we  may  deal 
aid  labJJ         ^y  ^^  problems  affecting  agriculture,  ImtosS. 

Ihrough  some  process  of  his  own  the  President  decided.  Instead, 
to  demand  that  Congress  Ignore  the  right  of  the  pe^  to  nasa 
Judgment  on  toe  question.  He  elected  to  Insist  imoo  ashcrt  cut 
to  some  goal  that  he  sees  to  the  far  distance.  Be  wsTnot  dMerred 
by  the  thought  that  this  proposal  of  his  would  require  a  *^k.ii«»^ 
5?.iJil  t?^^i  "?5  ^*  independence  of  the  entire  VMtfSl  ju- 
dlclaiy.  It  did  not  disturb  him  that  It  would  necessitate  an 
toputatton  of  senUlty  and  incompetence,  or  worae,  to  learned 
and  r^hteous  Judges  who  have  devoted  their  Uves  to  th«  kM 
task  of  interpreting  and  defending  the  provisions  which  the  oeonle 
wrote  into  their  Magna  Carta.  t'^^v^ 

*J^°ZJ^^  ^  ^*  camouflage  has  been  stripped  away,  now  that 
the  Presidents  pUn  stands  naked  before  us,  the  peopte^  tok 
position  to  pass  sober  judgment  upon  It.  It  U  esaentiaUy  shnnla! 
fetnce  tiie  Supreine  OourtTFound  it  necessary  to  declare  to  alS^ 
ber  of  cases  that  Congress  and  the  Ptesident  had  attemntedto 
exercise  powers  beyond  thoee  which  the  people  had  glvrato  tbsm 
why  not  add  enough  Judges  to  the  Court  to  make  cerUto  tSua 
dUrerwQt  result  would  hereafter  be  obtained?  The  FreaUlMitsava. 
to  effect,  tiiat  he  would  summartly  remove  Ave  or  six  of  the  Judges 

«**JS  ^If^'^w^"'^  "^  "*»«**'  »»*o  "»•  Oo«rt  to  get  frcm  ittta 
kind  of  action  he  wants.  But  the  fathers  of  the  Co^tutton  nra- 
vlded  against  tiiat  by  expressly  giving  to  the  isembers  of  theOburt 
life  tenure.  So  this  very  shnple  and  Ingenious  plan  is  devlsed!lf 
enough  Judg«B  cannot  be  "tofluenoedTawed.  orVoSosd"  to^Siunt 
tartly  leave  the  Court,  then  appotot  a  new  Judge  to  stt  «i^— TL 
the  present  member  and  nulli^  his  action.  arniw 

It  la.  of  course,  absurd  to  think  that  this  new  Court  of  IS  mem- 
bers  could  act  any  more  expeditiously  than  the  pnaent  1^. 
honored  Court  of  8.  In  fact.  It  seems  reasonably  certain  tSat 
tocreaslntr  the  members  of  the  Court  would  rather  tendto  iSam 
"EJ?  action,  since  the  Court  sits  as  one  body.  The  record  oom- 
pletely  refutes  any  claim,  as  first  urged  byway  of  justtflc^lan. 
that  there  is  congestion  In  the  Supreme  Court.  Twenty  veonaco 
the  Court  was  disposing  of  an  average  of  something  less  thim  ttd 
*V^  P*f  J5?^-  I^*"*"*  «»e  P"*  3  ye«*  the  avenge  has  raacbcd 
atoiost  1.000  per  year.  I  quote  from  the  Annual  Report  oftha 
Attorney  Oeneral  of  the  United  States,  filed  with  OonoeM  laM 
Deoanber  (evldentiy  before  he  knew  what  the  Pre^denthad  to 

"The  work  of  the  (Supreme)  Court  is  currmt,  and  caaaa  aia 
heard  as  soro  after  the  records  have  been  prtoted  as  brleffe  can  ba 
prepsred.  Prompt  heartngs  and  decisions  were  >««^  to  all  ramm 
at  large  imbUc  toterest."  ^^ 

That  report  shows  that  during  the  past  year,  although  a  crsater 
number  of  cases  were  docketed,  a  greater  numberwm  «1tp  dls- 
poeed  of,  and  a  smaller  niimber  carried  over  than  to  any  vear  sIam 
1035.  with  one  exception.  ^  '       ^^ 

What  Is  wrong  with  the  Supreme  Court,  then,  to  the  minds  itf 
the  President  and  those  who  share  hU  views?  Only  this*  Tha 
Court  has  dared  to  exercise  an  Independent  judgment  that  haa  kH« 
it  to  tovalidate  a  number  of  acts  of  the  Pratident  and  of  Comneaa! 

A  few  months  after  his  inauguration  the  President  «i<Mi«rL*»^ 
the  resignation  of  a  monber  cf  the  Federal  Trade  Oommtatton^ 
the  ground  that  this  member's  mind  did  not  go  akmc  with  t^ 
mind  of  the  President,  When  that  oOoer,  guUty  ofUie  aatoul 
offense  of  not  agreeing  to  all  matters  with  the  President  f»-«**^ 
that  he  had  been  nominated  by  the  President  and  oonfirmed  bv 
the  Senate  for  a  definite  term  and  refused  to  resign,  the  Presld^ 
summarily  removed  him.  ~  '  «-«wiw 

Nine  Justieea  of  the  Siqxeme  Court  dedarad  tbat  the  Piasftdant 
bad  usurped  a  power  he  did  not  possess.  Thto  is  ths  — -m' Pnwl- 
dent  who  now  tdls  the  country  that  the  Supnaaa  Court  ham 
usurped  the  power  to  override  acta  of  CongrcM:  Was  the  Fta^ 
dent  to  thla  aetioD  trying  to  do  justice  under  the  Ooostitutka  or 
over  it? 


s* 
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Ooonca  DMMd  ttw  lC»tl<mAl  Xndurtrlal  Recovery  Act  m  tiM 

•fforttomeitVgTeat  «n«K«-^-  » J>«»~!Si  ^S!SfS«2S 
al  the  Supreme  Oouit  to  potot  o«*  that  Ooogieee  cannot  <Miegate 

It*  euthcrlty  to  leglalete.  neither  to  the  ■»cu?!!V"<»' ^^PF^ZiS 
code  m*keri.  AgaLi  aU  nine  Jurtlcee  of  the  Bupreme  Co^theM 
that  CongreM  and  the  Preeldent  oveneeched  the  jxmen  ▼«"«  ™ 
them  by  the  people  under  the  Con«tltutk«i  •»<»  t^**  "1^7^ 
placed  ■♦yirtua^MMifettered"  discretion  In  the  PtMldent  wf"  voW. 
iSe  Preeldent  had  wmethlng  to  eay  about  the  -»«««^-^^«^ 
a^-    Hewae  trying  to  do  Jurtlce.  but  waa  It  under  the  Conrtl- 

^SSl"w!?iSer«i.  win  be  Intererted  in  the  dectaton  of  tbm 
SuSSiSirt  in  the  caee  of  Ly-M  '■  t'"**"*  «S^^Og„^2 
ao  IMS.  upon  the  urgent  request  of  the  Prealdent.  Conc^eea 
enactS^  a  A^-known   mea«uS    which   iiroTlded,   among   othsr 

tKtw  that—  _.  w. 

«»*^«    •    ijj  lain  granting  or  pertaining  to  yearly  renewable 

term  insurance  are  hereby  repealed." 

A  number  of  Federal  dlatnct  ooorti,  governed  br  tola  "ct^^ 
by  Oongreea  and  eigned  by  the  President.  dUmlsewl  actloos  brought 
aftOTlSreh  W.  IMS.  to  recover  under  outstanding  policies  of  term 
insurance.  The  Supreme  Court.  In  reversing  tbese  <»8es.  In  a 
unanimous  deetston.  declared  this  section  o<  the   act  invalid. 

frying; 

'TSldes  of  war-risk  insuranoe.  though  not  made  for  gain,  are 
legal  obligations  poaseaslng  the  same  legal  Incidents  as  o^ct  oon- 
tracta  of  the  United  SUtes.  They  create  vested  rights,  protected 
by  the  fifth  amendment:  and  while,  under  the  principle  of  immu- 
nity of  a  sovereign  from  suit  without  Its  coosent,  the  United 
States  may  withdraw  the  remedy  from  aa  obUgatlon.  the  repeal  in 
the  act  of  March  90  waa  intended  to  take  away  the  right,  and 
Is    invalid,    under    the    due-process    clause,    to    affect    existing 


Thl«  was  the  first  enacted  New  Deal  measure  Invalidated  In 
part  by  the  Supreme  Court.  R  did  not  require  any  "Infusion  of 
new  blood"  Into  the  Court  to  do  plain  ^istloe  to  war  veterans. 
Again  X  ask.  when  Congrees  at  the  behest  of  the  President  under- 
took  to  take  away  vested  rights  of  veterans  of  the  Great  War  In 
their  msxumnee  contracts,  were  they  acting  under  the  Constitution 
or  over  it? 

Then  there  Is  the  famous  A.  A.  A.  decision.  In  the  effort  to  ra- 
stora  perlty  prices  to  a^eulture.  Congress  enacted  a  measure  to 
curtail  production  In  order  to  prevent  the  accumulatli»i  of  bur- 
densome surpluaes.  Two-thirds  at  the  membera  of  the  SuprenM 
Court  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  act  invades  the  reserved 
powers  of  the  SUtes:  that  It  was  in  name  only  a  v<duntary  cor- 
Ullment  that  was  provided,  and  was  In  actual  fact  compulsory  and 
eoerdve.  and  that  Congress  has  no  authority  to  tax  one  group  of 
our  dtlaens  In  order  to  extend  benefits  to  another  group. 

IB  the  goid-daxise  case  the  Court  waa  clearly  of  the  almoet 
unanimous  opinion  that  the  act  of  Congress  constituted  a  repudia- 
tion vlolatlBg  the  exprees  provisions  at  the  Constitution,  but  a  bare 
majorttr  ^the  Court  held  there  oould  be  no  relief,  because  only 
nominal  damaget  were  Involved. 

Again,  we  have  the  "hot  oil"  decision  Invalidating  the  act  of 
Congieas  which  attempted  to  authorise  the  President  to  draft  and 
enforce  regulations,  under  heavy  penalty,  on  the  oU  Industry  with- 
out In  any  respect  defining  a  Iq^laUUve  policy  even  by  Implication. 
Bght  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  declared  this  was  contrary 
to  the  express  provisions  of  the  fundamental  law.  Were  the 
President  and  Congress  In  this  case  acting  xmder  the  Constitution 
or  over  it? 

CoBcress  on  June  10.  1933.  passed  an  act  reducing  the  retired 
pay  of  Pederal  Judges  by  15  percent.  The  Court,  all  nine  Justices 
oooenrrlng.  declared  this  act  Invalid,  stnoe  the  Oonstltutlan  pro- 
vtdsB  for  life  tenure  of  Judges  and  expressly  prohibits  Congreas 
ftom  ii»Tn"^««»»«"g  the  emoluments  of  oOoe  during  the  term  at 

CaaavH  pMasd  an  act  providing  for  the  converston  oC  any 
tfHi»tfy  Of  the  VMeral  homo-loan  bonk  into  a  P^Bderal  savings 
and  loan  association  upon  vote  of  51  percent  of  the  stock.  Th« 
Sunteme  Court,  again  by  a  ^Tn*r*"?*w^  decision,  dedaied  this  at- 
tempt to  regulate  State-chsartered  aasodatlona  Invalid  as  aa 
tnfniMamcnt  of  State  sover^gnty  under  the  tenth  amendment. 

Ramaw  anthorlaed  munldpaimee  or  other  political  subdlvl- 
aiOM  ot  States  to  readjust  their  todebtedneas  by  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedtngs  la  PMeral  oourt.  The  Supreme  Court  divided  5  to  4 
tn  tJhHiiaH^  that  the  baakn^tcy  powa  of  Congress  must  be  con- 
sMated.  Uko  the  power  of  tavatlon.  or  Umlted  by  the  doctrine  at 
nontntMference  with  State  eoverelgn^.  and  thus  this  act  vUdated 
%baX  doetrlae. 

Ita  aaothar  »-U>-4  dedalon  the  Siqireme  Court  invalidated  the 
leniMHiiiit  Act,  whl^  sat  vq>  a  pension  for  pteaent  and 
empioyeea  of  railroads  under  a  pooling  arrangement  that  pro- 
~  to  Ueat  all  raflroada  as  a  single  em^oyer,  with  solvent  rall- 
fumtohlng  the  money  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  system 
npoB  tnaolvant  cairlersL  TbiM  act  has  a  most  worthy  purpoae.  and 
tt  can  be  aoeonvllahad.  Only  the  most  stubborn  hater  of  courts 
eoald  claim  that  aa  honest  aad  uiMlght  Judge,  trying  to  Interpret 
tba  act  la  tbe  light  at  ooastltutlonal  llmltatlonA.  must  of  neceaslty 
iMid  *nhat  efficiency  depmds  upon  morale,  and  morale,  in  tvirn. 
upon  assurance  of  security  for  the  woriurs'  old  age",  and  that  thla 
aBKinnted  to  a  regidailon  of  laterstate  oommeroe  within  the  mean- 
tf  at  the  Constitution.  I  wish  that  the  majority  of  the  Court 
•oOld  have  floond  it  paaHble  to  uphold  the  act.  but  I  honor  the 
liilagiHj  and  ability  of  the  Judgea  who  were  not  able  to  reach  that 
uimililiHi  I  havo  no  doobt  that  every  member  of  the  Court  went 
to  tba  full  limit  la  trying  to  do  so. 


Tfce  PTaaler-Lemke  Act  was  a  serlouB  effort  to  afford  relief  to 
debt-burdened  farmers.  In  a  unanimous  opinion  delivered  by  lir. 
Justice  Brandela  the  Court  declared  that  this  act  resulted  In  the 
fifi^ig  away  of  substantive  rights  in  specific  property  acquired 
prior  to  the  act.  Let  me  pay  this  tribute  to  my  coUeague.  Senator 
huoBL,  and  my  former  coUeague.  Representative  Ltmkk.  In  spite 
of  their  holy  zeal  to  do  everything  possible  to  benefit  distressed 
farmers,  and  notwithstanding  their  disappointment  at  the  Invidl- 
datlon  of  this  act  that  bears  their  names,  you  will  find  them  both 
today  m  the  forefront  of  the  champions  of  an  independent  Judici- 
ary fighting  with  every  ounce  of  their  strength  against  this  In- 
famous proposal  of  the  President  to  strike  down  the  Court. 

In  the  Rice  Mills  case  the  Court  again,  by  unanimous  decision, 
directed  the  issuance  of  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  collection 
of  the  eo-called  processing  tax  on  the  ground  that  It  lacked  the 
quality  of  a  true  tax  and  waa  merely  a  means  for  effectuating  the 
regulation  of  agricultural  production,  a  matter  not  within  the 
powers  of  Congress. 

The  Ouffey  Coal  Act  decision,  by  a  Court  divided  6  to  4,  held 
that  the  tax  Impneort  therein  was  not  a  tax  but  a  penalty,  and 
that  the  provision  of  the  act  relating  to  minimum  -wages, 
wage  agreements,  collective  bargaining,  etc.,  related  to  prodtictlon 
and  not  to  commerce,  and  that  the  enactment  was  therefore 
beyond  the  powers  of  Congress.  This  was  the  act,  you  will  recall, 
the  passage  of  which  was  urged  by  the  President,  regardless  of 
any  reasonable  doubts  as  to  its  constitutionality.  If  the  Presi- 
dent's plans  for  diluting  and  devaluing  the  courts  were  put  into 
operation,  such  a  plea  would  never  need  be  made  again.    The 

Constituticm  would  no  longer  be  an  obstacle.  

It  Is  solely  because  of  these  decisions  that  the  Supreme  Court 
la  being  attacked  today.  It  la  my  deliberate  Judgment  that  the 
President  and  the  ConffrMB.  which  were  responsible  for  so  many 
acts  which  the  Court  found  it  necessary  to  Invalidate,  should  be 
on  the  defensive.  Their  guilt  is  accentxiated  a  thousandfcdd  when 
they  attempt  to  shift  the  blame  upon  the  one  agency  that  stead- 
fastly resisted  having  the  country  swept  away  in  the  undertow 
that  meant  the  wreck  of  constitutional  government. 

Our  fathers  feared  the  tyranny  of  unchecked  soverelgna.  Mo 
leas  did  they  dread  and  determine  to  guard  against  the  lust  for 
power  of  unrestricted  legislatures.  They  wanted  govemmenta  so 
restricted  that  all  could  realize  that  there  are  many  things  that 
affect  the  life  of  the  citiaens  that  no  government  can  properly  do, 
or  ought  ever  to  be  permitted  to  try  to  do. 

If  you  believe  with  us  that  these  liberties  of  ours  are  worth  pre- 
MTvlng.  you  wUl  enlist  today  In  the  great  army  that  is  battling  to 
preaerve  the  Constitution  and  its  glorious  defender  and  Interpreter, 
the  Supreme  Coxirt  of  the  United  States. 


Pollution  of  the  Potomac  RiTer 
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AppngRfi  BY  HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH,  OP  WEST  VIBOINIA. 
DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE  POTOMAC  VALLEY  JOINT  CON7EEU 
ENCB  ON  RIVER  POLLUTION,  MARCH  19,  1937,  AT  WASH- 
INGTON, D.  C. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  my  address  to 
the  Potomac  Valley  Joint  C(Mif erence  on  River  Pollution,  at 
Washington.  D.  C.  March  19,  1937,  as  follows: 

I  sincerely  appreciate  the  opportimity  of  qieaking  thla  mann- 
ing to  those  in  attendance  at  the  Potomac  Valley  Joint  Confer- 
ence on  River  Pollution.  Chairman  John  A.  Remon  and  hla 
aaaodates  who  have  called  this  meeting  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  efforts  in  bringing  together  citizens  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. Maryland,  Virginia.  Pennsylvania,  and  the  District  at 
Ccdumbia  to  dlsciiss  the  problems  of  pollution  in  the  Potomae 
River  and  to  formulate  plans  to  create  in  the  Potomac  Blver 
Basin  a  national  laboratory  for  pollution  control. 

In  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  a  decided  awakening 
by  the  American  public  to  the  magnitude  of  the  water-pollution 
problems  in  the  United  States  and  the  realization  that  remedial 
measurea  must  be  taken.  This  developing  consciousness  Is  evident 
in  the  Interest  taken  in  the  last  Congress  in  stream-pc^ution 
legislation  and  the  renewed  interest  In  this  present  Congrees  in 
■uch  legislation. 

Why  is  stream  pollution  of  national  importance? 

Pirst.  because  of  the  possible  detrimental  effect  upon  the  publio 
health;  second,  because  of  the  effect  upon  wildlife,  particularly 
aquatic  life:  third,  it  harms  the  recreatlontU  uses  of  water;  fourth. 
indXKStry  and  agriculture  suffer  great  financial  damage. 

A  atream  is  no  respecter  of  State  boundary  lines,  hence  effec- 
tive control  must  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  drainage  basixia 
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rather  than  by  State  boundaries.  How.  then,  can  we  proceed 
vrlth  a  control  program  whlcli  may  involve  several  EKatea? 

Such  a  program  must  consider  these  five  different  angles:  (1)  Po- 
litical, (3)  legal.  (3)  adminis-.rative,  (4)  engineering,  (5)  financial. 

We  have  no  precedent  upcn  which  to  base  such  a  plan,  and  it 
must,  therefore,  be  developed  by  the  trial- and-ertxw  method.  Such 
a  method  should  first  be  applied  to  a  not-too-large  demonstration 
drainage  basin,  which  would  permit  flexibility  in  adjustment  as  the 
plan  Is  developed.  Any  basin  selected  should  include  the  many 
problems  that  would  appear  In  a  Nation-wide  program. 

There  are  many  relatlvel]'  small  drainage  basins  that  might 
qualify  as  demonstration  imlts.  But  are  there  any  of  these  basins 
wtilcb  qualify  as  well  aa  the  Potomac  Baain? 

I  think  not. 

1.  The  Potomae  Basin  has  cm  area  ot  approximately  14.000  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  one  and  a  half  million  people,  which  la 
not  too  large  aa  area  for  demonstration  purpoeee. 

3.  The  baain  oocupies  parts  of  four  Statea.  the  health  depart- 
ments of  which  already  have  voluntarily  interstate  agreementa 
relative  to  pollution  matters. 

S.  The  stream  serves  as  a  source  of  water  supply  for  many  com- 
munities, Including  the  District  of  Colimihia  and  the  surrounding 


4.  There  are  a  ntnnber  of  domestic  sewage  treatment  problema, 
small  in  size  but  with  the  same  eharaoterlstlca  ••  in  the  larger 
problems. 

6.  A  greater  variety  ot  industries  having  wastes  are  located  in 
this  basin  than  in  any  other  basin  of  comparable  slae.  These 
wastes  include  acid  mine  drainage,  wastes  from  paper  mills,  tan- 
neries, textile  works,  dye  works,  canneriea,  and  dalrlea.  These 
industries  have  for  many  years  been  cooperating  with  the  State 
health  departmenta  and  are  »"»fc'"g  progress  in  reducing  this 
detrlm«ntal  type  at  pollution. 

There  are  stretches  of  this  stream  which  during  low-wat«r 
pei-lods  are  grossly  polluted  by  domestic  sewage  and  industrial 
wastes:  in  other  worda,  the  river  smells  bad. 

The  lower  section  of  this  river  is  a  tidal  estuary  in  which  are 
located  shellfish  areas. 

In  the  study  of  any  stream,  no  matter  for  what  purpoae.  long- 
time records  at  rainfall,  run-off.  and  stream  flow  are  iM"ff"t«ftl 
Theee  are  available  for  the  Potomac  River  Baain. 

In  the  drainage  area  of  the  Potomac  Basin  is  located  the  seat 
of  the  Federal  Government,  which  nutkes  available  the  fadlitlea  at 
the  various  governmental  agencies  interested  to  a  great«  or  Innrmr 
extent  in  the  probVem  of  water  polluUon. 

What  other  stream  area  can  offer  the  advantagea  which  the 
Potomac  does  for  the  development  of  a  satisfactory  plan  for  water- 
pollution  control? 

Such  a  plan  must  develop  administrative  prooedurea  involving 
Interstate  compacts:  methods  of  financing,  including  the  proMem 
of  allocation  <tf  costs  between  Federal,  State,  local,  and  private  in- 
terests; methods  of  cooperation  with  industry:  and  the  studies  in- 
cident to  the  preparation  of  plans  for  remedial  measures. 

The  country-wide  int«:«st  in  the  necessity  for  cleaner  streams, 
the  probability  ot  Federal  legislation  and  in  the  not  distant  future 
in  connection  with  the  stream-pcAutlon  problem  makes  it  essen- 
tial  that  a  demonstration  area  be  selected  as  a  laboratory.  If  you 
Will,  in  which  may  be  worked  out  and  developed  plans  of  adminis- 
tration and  procedure  which  may  be  followed  on  a  Nation-wide 
scale  when  occasion  requires. 

To  my  mind,  the  Potomac  drainage  basin  should  be  the  demon- 
stration area. 

The  late  Dr.  Theobald  Smith,  president  of  the  Rockefeller  Insti- 
tute for  Medical  Research,  whose  scientific  discoveries  have  aided 
in  curbing  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  malaria,  and  ydlow 
fever,  has  Issued  a  challenge  of  self-protection  to  all  of  us  in  his 
timely  admonition — •'The  American  i>eople  must  destroy  pcdlution 
or  pollution  wlU  destroy  xis." 
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lifr.  TRJBADWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  I  beg  to  state  that  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Library  I  am  extremely  gratified  that  the 
two  branches  of  Congress  are  in  harmony  in  accordance  with 
the  action  taken  by  the  House  of  Representatives  this  morn- 
ing in  accepting  the  minor  committee  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Senate.  As  the  President's  signature  will  undoubtedly 
be  promptly  forthctmung,  there  is  practically  nothing  to 
delay  starting  the  oonstnicticm  of  the  new  Nadonal  Museum 
of  Art 


I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from  nifp^^  nr. 
Kellkr,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  on  the  very  ex- 
haustive and  complete  hearing  which  he  conducted  on  the 
measure  and  the  excellent  report  that  was  prepared  und^ 
his  direction,  giving  the  Members  an  opportunity  to  have 
full  details  of  the  testimony  before  them.  It  was  fortunate 
that  all  interests,  both  of  the  donor  and  the  ofllcials  of  the 
Government  and  District  were  in  such  complete  accord. 

lliis  gift  to  the  American  people  is  beswnd  the  power  of 
words  to  describe  in  its  importance.  It  will  make  the 
Capital  City  the  center  of  art  of  the  country,  as  the  build- 
ing and  the  collection  will  rank  with  the  ooUeetioDS  o(  the 
world.  The  donor  deserves  and  I  trust  at  the  proper  time  * 
will  receive  the  thanks  of  the  American  pooj^  for  big 
generosity  and  interest  in  giving  them  an  opportunity  to 
see  this  outstanding  collection  of  works  of  the  masters.  It 
is  to  be  expected  that  the  building  wffl  be  coostrueted  as 
rapidly  as  details  and  the  importance  of  the  project  will 
warrant  so  that,  as  the  architect  informed  the  committee, 
we  will  probably  have  the  benefit  of  the  comi^eted  building 
adorned  with  these  great  masterpieces  within  a  period  of 
2  years.  Let  us  hope  that  nothing  will  delay  the  prompt 
effectiveness  of  one  of  the  greatest  donations  ever  »«a4f»  |^ 
a  private  citizen. 
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RADIO  ADDBESa  BT  HON.  JOHN  TABKR,  OP  NSW 

MARCH  18.   1B37 


TOBx.  om 


Mr.  TABER.  Bfr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Ricoas,  I  include  the  following  speech  which 
I  delivered  yesterday  over  the  radio: 

Where  people  are  unable  to  care  for  thonselve*  tbere  Is  aa  obli- 
gation on  tbe  part  at  the  SUte  to  provide  for  them.  Thioi«houfe 
all  history  this  has  been  recogniaed  and  throughout  every  com- 
munity tbere  has  been  built  up  through  the  years  a  group  of  peoplo 
whose  duty  it  Is  to  administer  this  problem.  They  know  the  rnopto 
in  their  locaUty;  they  know  their  needs  and  they  know  the  dcaov- 
Ing  cases.  No  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down  in  Washington  for  the 
administration  of  relief  througlu>ut  the  country  and  the  wetfarv 
laws  of  the  SUtes  rightly  vest  a  very  considerable  dlacivUoa  in  the 
local  adminlstratlTe  offlcers.  Relief  must  not  be  given  or  withheld 
for  political  reasons. 

Sometimes  we  strike  a  situation  where  localities  are  "t«»Mi>  to 
meet  their  situation.  Most  of  the  time  they  are  able  to  meet  lU 
At  the  present  time  there  are  almost  xu>  situations  in  this  oountiy 
where  the  local  people  caxmot  take  care  at  them. 

In  the  first  9  months  of  1936  the  direct  relief  total  cxpenditurca 
are  given  us  by  Mr.  Hopkins  as  $340,000,000.  In  that  period  an 
average  of  H>pRnimately  1300.000  families  were  on  rell^  or  aa 
average  of  i4>pnnlmately  6,000,000  persons. 

In  1935,  with  an  average  of  4,600,000  cases  and  16.000.000  peoplg 
on  relief,  the  cost  for  direct  relief  ran  approximately  61  J374K)0,000. 
The  cost  per  family  in  1936,  when  the  locality  and  the  States  woe 
looking  after  it,  even  imder  Pederal  rules,  ran  at  Um  rate  of  gSSfi 
per  vear.  The  cost  per  family  with  direct  Federal  control  of 
relief  in  1936  was  $406,  and  the  prices  were  higher  in  10S6  with 
local  handling  than  they  were  in  1935.  It  does  not  mean  that  tl» 
people  were  not  as  well  taken  care  of  in  1036  as  they  were  la  1085 
but  that  local  authorities,  with  local  responsibUity,  met  their  obli- 
gations better  than  federal  authorities  operating  from  a  long 
distance. 

The  ideal  which  we  should  strive  for  in  Am^^^  y  to  have  as  tern 
people  on  relief  as  possible,  at  the  same  time  meeting  our  obliga- 
tions. We  should  not  attempt  to  build  up  and  develop  a  large 
persoimel  of  people  whose  only  desire  Is  to  get  a  lot  of  money  out 
of  the  Federal  Tteasury,  with  the  idea  of  continuing  large  VMeral 
taxes,  which  in  turn  prevent  the  development  of  Industry  *nd  the 
employment  of  our  people.  We  are  working  against  the  Interests 
of  relief  clients  when  we  promote  extravagance  in  this  sort  <£ 
thing. 

It  ml^t  be  said,  and  said  frankly,  that  those  who  have  exowded 
themselves  onto  the  Federal  pay  roll  and  who  are  arudous  to  de- 
velop aad  keq^  the  opcKaUan  at  nUet  uader  FMeral  oootzvl  an 
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^iJSirSrSSiSSlJib^  pip  «  »•  Ummu  a  Um  to«p*jwi  of 

^  b^  MitborltiM.  tbon  w  should  Uk«  eu«  of  that  sltitttlocu 

mnd  kMP  tli«m  from  being  •  burden  to  tbe  Oofemaaent.  wttn 
eootlnuSl  toSferenee  Croi  en  incompetent  PWler»l  bure«ic«cy, 

"ryrtSSffmendltni^  of  the  Fedenl  Oovemment  *«»-*»"•* 
rM^JSoi  SSri  law.  run  eppfxataurtely  •ll.SOO.OOOXWO.  Of 
tSr<aSr  about  ooJ^iuitfter.  or  laXJeS/WOW).  hM  been  n»ntj« 
SSrt^SuJ  l^tJwlSerel  Oownunent.  it  undoubtedly  li- been 
mAtcbed  by  et  ICMt  $1.0004)00.000  of  State  funds,  andthat  is  about 

SrS?  ^  of  tbe  $12,000  W).000  tbat  '^ »°*^  r??«sii^f^ 

tbe  Bltnatlon.  TIm  rest  wm  spent  on  projects  which  provided.  j» 
a  general  rule,  with  the  ewepUon  of  the  W.  P.  ^JJSLi^^Sl^' 
Dloyment.  All  of  these  things  hare  caused  the  Federal  O^m- 
ment  and  the  federal  Treasury  to  run  behind,  so  that  <»»  defldts 
have  increased  almost  year  by  year,  untu  last  year  the  deficit  was 

•*??5?JSSi»  a  group  of  people  to  fasten  their  tenacl«on  the 
throato  of  the  taxpayers  and  set  up  a  permanent  relief  establlUx- 
ment.  we  are  going  to  place  a  burden  upon  the  taxpayers  <rf  this 
country  that  it  will  be  lmpo«ible  for  them  to  bear,  and  on  top  of 
that  we  are  going  to  completely  demorall»  the  P«ople  of  Am«rt<». 
Only  when  neople  are  Uught  that  they  should  strive  their  b«t  to 
meet  their  responslbUitlee  and  be  self-supporting  and  seW-sustito- 
ing  can  we  buUd  up  the  morale  of  the  American  people— build  It 
hack  to  where  It  was  in  the  days  when  people  were  proud  that  they 
worked  and  made  their  own  llTing.  ^     ^     .  *_, 

The  more  we  place  our  relief  problem  In  the  hands  of  a  centrai- 
taed  goverament.  the  more  we  teach  the  people  to  avoid  that  re- 
nmnsiblllty  and  to  become  charges  on  the  public,  and  the  more  we 
tocreaae  the  cost  of  operaUon.  without  producing  a  single  advan- 
tage for  the  people  who  receive  the  rtilef. 

If  we  establish  a  Federal  system  of  relief  and  place  it  over  our 
local  relief  authorities,  we  are  substituting  for  the  local  knowledge 
of  cases  and  experience  in  handling  them  the  incompetence  of  a 
professional  btireaucrat  in  Washington  whose  only  Idea  is  to  build 
nv  his  bureau.  We  are  destroying  local  responsibility  to  local 
dtlsens  which  the  local  aOeen  must  observe  or  loee  their  positions 
and  substituting  for  it  the  complete  Irresponsibility  which  the  con- 
trol of  any  activity  In  Washington  always  has  produced. 

Let  us  take  no  backward  or  reactionary  step  in  the  handling  <tf 

rdlef. 
We  have  learned  by  sad  experience  that  local  control  of  relief  la 

best.    Let  us  keep  it. 


Monetary  and  Credit  System 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OP  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  17, 1937 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  inserting  herewith  a 
letter  I  have  received  from  the  Honorahle  Jeff  Busby,  a 
former  Member  of  Congress  and  a  former  member  of  the 
y^nktwy  and  Currency  Committee  al  the  House.  His  views 
were  given  In  response  to  my  request,  and  since  they  are  so 
ttmely,  I  have  asked  and  received  permlssKm  to  insot  the 
letter  containing  than. 

WasHinqrow,  Jforefc  13,  1937. 
Ron.  WajwT  Patmak. 

Hottse  o/  «epr«sem«««pe»,  WaahingUm,  D.  C.  ,  ,^.  ^  _„ 

T^j|«  WauHT:  X  hava  your  letter  asking  me  what  Z  think  win 

be  the  tUtet  in  the  near  future  of  our  monetary  and  credit  policy. 

I  uMvedatt  your  Inquiry  and  in  order  to  answer  It,  it  will  be 

jMMBsary  to  ivfMr  to  facta  which  fonn  the  foundatloin  for  what 

I  am  going  to  say.  

During  tlks  sevaral  yean  that  I  served  as  a  member  on  th» 
l^^yfciwg  and  Currency  Oommlttee  of  the  House  I  had  evoy  op- 
pottunity  of  flnt-hand  Infonnatlon  and  an  intimate  study  of  our 
monetary  and  evcdtt  system  and  their  workings.  Of  course.  X 
have  In  mind  such  of  this  infonnatlon  aa  X  have  acquired  in 
aaaklBg  these  present  obaerfatlans. 

At  this  time  tbws  are  approvlmafely  15.000  baaka.  The  capital 
aat-up  of  an  these  baaka— that  la.  the  stock,  surplua.  and  undl- 
Tldsd  praSts  of  aU  of  them  together  is  about  $7,000,000,000. 
TTiis  to  what  tbe  banking  interests  of  the  country  own  in  the 
t^^^nm  aei-up.  Any  loes  or  depredatlcm  in  operating  tiM  banks 
be  charged  against  this  rtJOOOjOMJOOO  esyltal  set-im^  Tt 
toMZiowe^e^dBposttacs  over  I80JMIO.000.000.  WkOo 
of  the  banks  have  only  a  fTjOOOjDOOJMN)  interest  in 
gaO/IOOjOOO.000  of  Oawemment  dlrsct  and 


the 


wwBv.    Tbcse  bear  an  average  of  3^  percent  latarest. 
The  assefs  of  the  banks  of  this  country  have  been  eoUeeted  vary 

heavily  in  tbe  larger  centers.  ^  ^  ^     . 

AM  aoDeara  from  the  table  of  information  you  inserted  at  pan 
16«7  7tAa  OowoiaMiowAt.  Rscos©  on  February  34.  100  banks  b^ 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  aweu  of  all  the  banks.  In  other 
words  thsee  109  bonks  have  more  assets  than  the  remaining 
144NX)'  banks.  ThU  109  banks  hold  «7  percent  or  approximately 
S14iK)O4)0Oj0OO  of  Oovemment.  direct  and  guaranteed,  securities 
at  an  average  interest  rate  of  2.3  percent.  That  interest  rate  Is 
decidedly  below  what  anyone  expects  the  level  of  Interest  to  be 
cm  commercial  obligations  when  business  revives  and  ceases  to 
rely  on  Oovemment  flnsnces.  When  tbe  Oovemment  discon- 
tinues the  policy  of  issuing  bonds  and  obligations  sufficient  to 
take  up  the  surplus  credit  that  accumulates  from  time  to  time, 
it  Is  Inevitable  that  the  smaller  banks,  and  to  some  extent  the 
larger  ones,  will  seek  commercial  loans.  The  acciiniulatlng  bank 
credit,  based  very  largely  on  the  increasing  Oovemment  flnanclng 
which  has  given  a  revival  to  business,  has.  up  to  the  present  time. 
been  abeorbed  largely  in  two  ways: 

(1)  By   the   sale   of   more   Government   bonds  wnicn   are  ex- 
changed for  accxunulated  bank  credit;  and 

(2)  By  the  increasing  of  reserve  requirements  by  the  Federal 
Beserve  Board.  ^^  ^    ^    _. 

The  last  process  has  very  effectively  froaen  the  excess  funds  or 
many  smaller  banks  which  might  have  been  used  to  help  busi- 
ness. There  could  be  no  object  of  safety  in  imduly  increasing 
ivserve  requirements  as  has  been  done  recenUy.  The  only  object 
in  this  move  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  was  to  take  out  of 
the  reach  of  business  accumtilated  bank  reserves  which  would 
have  gone  to  stimulate  business  loans.  The  sale  of  Oovemment 
bonds  and  other  secmitles,  and  the  increasing  ot  reserve  reqtilre- 
ments  have  not  been  effective  in  keeping  down  a  continuous  In- 
crease of  excess  rese-ves  as  is  shown  on  page  184  of  the  BCarch 
number  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin.  Inflation  win  as  cer- 
tainly come  tlmnigh  the  printing  of  Government  bonds  (and  we 
have  no  adequate  financial  machinery  to  control  It)  as  it  wo\ild 
through  the  printing  of  currency.  Inflation  brought  on  through 
the  printing  of  bonds  is  the  worst  type  because  the  banking  struc- 
ture is  weighted  down  and  sunk  with  bondholdlngs  at  a  low  rato 
of  Interest,  and  can  do  nothing  about  it  when  prices  begin  to  rise 
and  flush  times  and  high  rates  of  intCTeet  set  in.  as  they  in- 
evitably will. 

The  109  banks  above  mentioned  and  other  large  banks  will  begin 
to  unload  their  low-interest  bearing  Government  holdings  when 
higher  rate  commercial  paper  becomes  plentiful.  The  big  banks 
will  try  for  a  time  to  ease  their  Government  bonds  off  to  the 
smaller  banks  and  to  private  Investors.  The  competition  In  an 
effort  to  do  this  will  finally  break  the  market,  and  Government 
securities  will,  within  a  few  months  from  now,  sink  below  par — 
and  probably  much  below.  Of  course,  the  "stabilization  fund" 
of  $2,000,000,000  can  absorb  the  depreciation  for  a  time,  but  ulti- 
mately it  will  prove  insufficient  for  the  Job,  and  oiu:  bonds  and 
cxirrency  will  both  go  down  together  in  buying  power.  This  may 
seem  like  a  bold  statement,  but  the  big  banks  of  the  country 
can't  afford  to  aid  business  revival  at  this  time  while  they  are 
such  heavy  holders  of  low- interest  bearing  Government  bKonda, 
thereby  bringing  them  into  competition  with  high-interest  bearing 
ccnnmerclal  paper.  Only  yesterday  tbe  first  slight  stampede  was 
experienced  in  the  bond  market  In  United  States  Oovemment  se- 
curities when  liquidation  in  the  heaviest  trading  in  10  years,  to- 
taling $23,450,000,  forced  Government  Issues  down  from  $1.37  to 
$8-20  per  thousand  face  value.    This  is  only  the  beginning. 

What  I  am  saying  to  you  a  few  of  us,  outside  of  the  big  banks, 
know  and  understand.  All  the  people  are  entitled  to  know  the 
sltiutlon.  especially  the  little  banks,  that  without  exception  are 
left  the  bag  to  hold  for  the  big  banks  when  reverses  come.  Re- 
member the  bad  investments,  the  South  American  bonds,  and 
other  bad  stocks  and  bonds  that  were  almost  forced  upon  the 
small  banks  before  the  be^nnlng  of  the  present  panic,  all  of 
which  brought  thousands  of  the  small  banks  to  grief. 
With  sincere  regards,  I  am, 

Yoiur  friend,  


Money  and  Finance  Controlled  by  the  Forces  of 

Economic  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

am 

HON.  COMPTON  L  WHITE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
ThuTsdav.  March  18, 1937 


VEPOen  OF  TEOt  UOTXKTtiBn  OOtOOBBtOS  OF  18T8 


Mr.  WHITK  of  Idaho:  Mr.  Specker,  as  many  of  our  na- 
tfwnai  UailiiB  in  and  out  of  Congress  hare  frankly  admitted 
they  do  not  understand  the  mootey  question,  and  realizing 
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the  pwmmoimt  importance  of  our  monetary  tystem  to  our 
general  welfare,  and  that  practically  aU  other  national 
issues  are  subordinate  to  and  related  to  the  money  ques- 
tion, finding  an  exhaustive  and  analytical  treatise  on  money 
and  finance  contained  in  the  speech  of  Senator  Jones  (Cov- 
osBMiOMAi.  RKCOB9,  vol.  25.  part  3).  made  on  tbe  fk)or  of 
tbe  Senate  in  1883.  which  I  have  mdeavored  to  have  re- 
printed for  distribution. 

While  this  Congress  has  approinlated  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  tcx  Oovemment  binding  and  printing,  and 
I  personally  have  witnessed  truck  loads  of  our  Oovemment 
publications  still  unwrapped  carted  away  as  waste  p^per,  I 
have  been  unable  to  have  this  valuable  and  informative 
document  reprinted  by  the  House  or  Senate. 

Under  the  permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert 
excerpts  from  the  speech  of  Senator  Jones  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  enlight^i  some  of  our  leaders  who  profess  igncxiuice 
on  the  important  subject  of  money. 

MONKT  OPDUTBS  UPOX  INPTJSTST   THXOUCH  THS  liSDIVM  OF  PBICB 

In  the  report  of  the  Monetary  Commission  of  1870.  of  whl^  I 
had  the  honor  to  be  chairman.  I  discussed  the  effects  of  a  scarcity 
as  contradistinguished  from  a  sufficiency  of  money,  and  with  the 
permission  of  the  Senate  I  will  make  a  few  quotatlcms  from  that 
report.  The  statements  fit  the  situation  today  with  the  same 
exactness  that  they  fitted  It  then: 

"Whenever  gold  and  silver  prices  have  become  adjusted  to  a 
given  stock  at  those  metals,  an  increase  of  that  stock,  other  things 
remaining  unchanged,  will  cause  a  rtse  and  a  decrease  will  cause 
a  fall  in  prices.  But  under  such  conditions  other  thipgf  never 
do  Himain  unchanged.  There  are  powerful  causes,  moral  and  ma- 
terial, which  Invariably  operate,  when  money  is  Increasing  in 
Toliime,  to  moderate  the  rise  in  prices  and  to  intensify  their  fall 
when  it  is  decreasing.  Hence  the  fall  in  prices  caused  by  a  de- 
creasing voltune  of  money  would  be  much  greater  in  degree  than 
would  the  rise  caused  by  a  proportionately  Increasing  vcdume. 

"Whenever    it    becomes    apparent   that   prices   are   rising   and 
money  falling  in  value  in  consequence  of  an  increase  of  Ito  vol- 
ume,  the   greatest   activity   takes   place   In  exchanges   and   pro- 
ductive enterprises.    Everyone  becomes  anxious  to  share  In  the 
advantages  of  rising  markets.     The  inducement  to  hoard  money 
is  taken   away,   and   consequently   the   disposition   to   hoard    it 
ceases.     Ito  circulation  becomes  exceedingly  active,  and  for  the 
very  plain  reason  that  there  could  be  no  motive  for  holding  or 
hoarding  money  when  It  is  falling  in  value,  while  there  would 
be  the  strongest  p>o6sible  motive  for  exchanging  it  for  property, 
or  for  the  labor  which  creates  property,  when  prices  are  rising. 
Under  these  circumstances  labor  comes  into  great  demand  and 
at  remtinerative  wages.    This  resulte  In  not  only  increased  pro- 
duction, but  Increased  consumption.     Tlie  wante  and  expendi- 
tures  of    laborers   Increase    with    their    earnir^gs.      Large    enter- 
prises, safe  and  imsafe,  are  at  such  times  inaugurated  by  eagw 
adventurers,  and  as  frequently  as  otherwise  upon  insufficient  capital. 
"If,  however,  the  volume  of  money  should  increase  in  undue 
proportion  to  the  new  demands  for  it  eo  as  to  cause  a  continuous 
and   persistent   rise   In  prices,   it   would   encourage   gambling   in 
prices  instead  of  encouraging  production,  and  would  end  in  the 
destruction  of  that  indiistry  which  it  at  first  stimulated.     Such 
would  be  the  haste  to  convert  money  into  property  that  the  price 
of  all  forms  of  property  would  advance  mcn-e  rapidly  than  the 
wages  of  labor.     The  laborer,  excited  by  the  apparent   increase 
In  the  value  of  everything,  would  soon  become  discontented  with 
the  slow  acciunulatlons  of  his  Increased  wages.     Using  his  sw- 
plus  earnings  as   a   basis  of   credit,   which   is   readily   extended 
upon  small  margins  when  prices  are  rising,  he  would  leave  the 
field  of  productive  Industry  tat  the  iUusory  but  more  Inviting 
field  of  speculative  venture. 

"It  may,  however,  be  possible  that  when  Industry  has  been 
dwarfed,  commerce  paralyzed,  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise  criished 
out  by  long-continued  shrinkage  in  the  volume  of  money  and 
falling  prices,  the  stimulus  of  rising  prices  would  be  a  necessary 
temporary  treatment." 

That  is  what  is  needed  now.  a  stimulus  to  prices — in  other 
words,  more  money  and  not  less.  Does  anyone  suppose  tbat 
money  would  remain  hotuded  one  day  in  this  country  if  it  were 
knoMm  to  the  people  who  are  hoarding  it  that  more  money  were 
going  to  be  put  in  circulation,  and  that,  therefore,  by  a  gentle 
rise  of  prices,  business  all  over  the  country  would  experience 
the  utmost  activity?  Would  not  the  hoarded  money  leave  lU 
hiding  places  on  account  of  the  return  to  be  realized  from  ito 
use  In  productive  enterprises — in  enterprises  that  would  call  from 
idleness  to  labor  every  man  who  may  be  out  of  employment — 
and  what  greater  boon  could  be  conferred  on  a  country  than 
that  all  Ite  people  sho\ild  be  at  work? 

THS  rauiMG  OFF  nr  thx  quAimTT  or  monxt  a  potknt  rscroa  nf 
paoDucnro  thx  colxapse  known  as  thx  daxk  agcs 

"At  the  Christian  era  the  metallic  money  of  the  Roman  Empire 
amounted  to  $1300.000.000.  By  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
It  had  shrunk  to  less  than  $200,000,000.  During  this  period  a  most 
extraordinary  and  baleful  change  took  place  in  the  condition  of 
the  wwld.  Pcqmlatlon  dwindled,  and  commerce,  arts,  wealth,  and 
freedom  disappeared.  The  people  were  reduced  by  poverty  and 
misery  to  the  most  degraded  conditions  of  serfdom  and  slavery. 


Tba  dlslatogratlon  of  sodaty  was  aJoMrt  eonmlcls.  ibe  eoodl- 
tlons  of  life  war*  so  hard  that  Individual  t-mshnsss  was  tbe  only 
thing  oonalstent  with  the  instinct  of  saU-prsservatlon.    All  publle 

Slrlt.  all  generous  emotions.  aU  the  noble  asplrationa  oc  maa 
rtveled  and  disappeared  as  the  volume  cA  money  shrunk  and  aa 
prices  fell. 

"History  records  no  such  disastrous  transition  as  that  from  ttaa 
Roman  Empire  to  the  Dark  Ages.  Various  explanations  have  been 
given  of  this  entire  toeaklng  down  of  the  framework  at  society, 
but  It  was  certainly  coincident  with  a  shrinkage  In  th#  volume  of 
money,  which  was  also  without  historical  parallel.  The  crumbUag 
of  institutions  kept  even  pace  and  step  with  the  ■**»Hwfcfijt  in  tba 
stock  of  money  and  the  falling  of  prices.  All  other  sttendant  clr- 
cumstonces  than  these  last  have  occurred  in  other  historical 
periods  unaccompanied  and  twfollowed  by  any  such  mighty  dis- 
asters. It  Is  a  suggestlv*  coincidence  that  the  fii«t  gtUnmo-  of 
light  only  came  with  the  Invention  of  bUls  of  exchange  and  paper 
substitutes  through  which  the  scanty  stock  of  the  precious  mst2ta 
was  Increased  In  efflelency. 

"But  not  lees  than  the  energising  infiuenoe  of  Potoal  and  an 
the  argosies  of  treasure  from  the  New  World  w«re  needed  to 
arouse  the  Old  World  from  ite  comatose  sleep,  to  quicken  the 
torpid  limbs  of  liulustry.  and  to  plume  the  leaden  wings  of 
commerce.  It  needed  the  heroic  treatment  of  rUlng  prloea  to 
enable  socie^  to  reunite  Ite  shattered  links,  to  shake  off  the 
shackles  of  feudalism,  to  relight  and  uplift  the  almost  extin- 
guished torch  of  civUlaatlon.  That  the  disasters  of  the  Dark 
Ages  were  caused  by  decreasing  money  and  falling  prices,  and 
that  the  recovery  thCTefrom  and  the  comparative  prosperity 
which  followed  the  discovery  of  America  were  due  to  an  Inoauitnc 
supply  of  the  precious  metals  and  rising  prices.  wUl  not  aeam 
surprlstog  at  unreasonable  when  the  noble  funcUons  of  money 
are  considered.  Money  is  the  great  instrument  of  Industry,  the 
protoplasm  of  civilization,  and  as  essential  to  Ite  extstenoe  aa 
oxygen  Is  to  animal  life.  Without  money,  ctvUlaaUon  could  not 
have  had  a  beginning:  with  a  d«mini»htng  suimly  it  must  i*n^«t«i. 
and  unless  relieved  finaUy  perish.  »"-a 
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"Symptoms  of  disasters  similar  to  those  which  befell  society 
diulng  the  Dark  Ages  were  observable  on  every  hand  dming  tha 
first  half  of  this  centiiry.  In  1809  the  revolutionary  troublea  be- 
tween Spain  and  her  American  colonies  broke  out.  These  troublea 
resiilted  in  a  great  diminution  in  the  production  of  the  pr«clous 
metals,  which  was  quickly  indicated  by  a  fall  in  general  prices  As 
already  steted,  it  is  esthnated  that  the  piuxhaslng  power  of  the 
precious  metals  Increased  between  1800  and  1848  fully  148  percent 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  general  range  of  prices  was  60  percent 
lower  in  1848  than  it  was  in  1809.  During  this  period  there  was  no 
general  demonetization  of  either  metal  and  no  important  fluctua- 
tions In  the  relative  value  of  the  metals,  and  the  supply  was  suf- 
ficient to  keep  their  stock  good  against  losses  by  accident  and 
abrasion.  But  It  was  insufficient  to  keep  the  stock  up  to  the 
proper  correspondence  with  the  increasing  demand  of  advanclns 
populations.  ^ 

"The  world  has  rardy  passed  through  a  more  gloomy  period  th^n 
this  one.  Again  do  we  find  falling  prices  and  misery  and  destitu- 
tion inseparable  companions.  The  poverty  and  distress  of  the 
industrial  masses  were  intense  and  tuilversal.  and.  since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  mines  In  America,  without  s  oarallel.  In  icngifrnd  the 
sufferings  of  the  people  foimd  expression  In  demands  upon  Parlia- 
ment for  relief.  In  bread  rlote.  and  in  immense  Chartist  donon- 
stratlons.  The  mlUtary  arm  of  the  nation  had  to  be  strengthened 
to  prevent  the  all-pervadlng  dlsccHitent  from  ripening  Into  cmen 
revolt.  On  the  Continent  the  fires  of  revolution  smoldered  every- 
where and  blazed  out  at  many  polnte.  threatening  the  overthrow 
of  states  and  the  subversion  of  social  institutions. 

"Whenever  and  wherever  the  mutterlngs  at  discontent  were 
hushed  by  the  fear  of  increased  standing  armies  the  foundatlona 
of  society  were  honeycombed  by  powerful  secret  political  assoda- 
tlcms.  The  caiise  at  work  to  produce  this  stote  of  thing*  was  so 
subtle,  and  ite  advance  so  silent,  that  the  msfwrs  were  entirely 
Ignorant  of  ite  nature.  They  had  come  to  regard  money  as  an 
Institution  fixed  and  Immovable  in  value,  and  when  the  price  of 
prc^ierty  and  the  wages  of  labor  fell  they  charged  the  fault  not  to 
the  money,  but  to  the  property  and  the  employer.  They  wei» 
totight  that  the  mischief  was  the  result  of  overjn-oductlon.  Never 
having  observed  that  overproduction  was  complained  of  only 
when  the  money  stock  was  decreasing,  their  prejudices  were 
aroused  against  labor-saving  machinery.  They  were  angered  at 
capital  because  it  either  declined  altogether  to  embark  in  Indus- 
trial enterprises  or  would  only  emhailE  In  them  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  employing  labor  at  the  most  scanty  remtuieratUm.  They 
forgot  that  falling  prices  compelled  capital  to  avoid  stich  enter- 
prises on  any  other  condition  and  for  the  most  part  to  avoid  'Utem 
entirely.  They  did  not  comprehend  that  money.  In  «hriwfciT*g 
volume,  was  the  prolific  parent  of  enfcxced  Idleness  and  poverty, 
and  that  falling  prices  divorced  money,  capital,  and  labor,  but 
they  nonetheless  felt  the  paralysing  pressure  of  the  ■hrip^ipg 
metallic  shroud  that  was  closing  around  industry. 

"The  increased  yield  of  the  Russian  gold  fields  In  1848  gave 
some  relief  and  served  as  parachute  to  the  faU  In  prices  which 
might  otherwise  have  resulted  in  a  great  catastrophe.  But  the 
enormous  metallic  suppUes  of  Callfra-nla  and  Australia  were  an 
needed  to  give  substontlal  and  adequate  relief.  Great  as  these 
supplies  were  their  Influence  in  raising  inrloes  was  moderated  and 
aoon  entirely  arrested  by  the  Increasing  populatfons  and  commerce 
which  f&Dowed  them.    In  the  35  years  between  1850  and  1870  the 
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moiMT  atock  at  the  world  wm  more  than  doubled,  uid  7«^  *^ 
ao  tune  durtot  thie  jwrtod  mui  the  general  le»el  °{S^^»^ 
BMN  thMi  18  percent  abore  the  fenerml  lerti  in  1848.  A  cMOr 
pwte»  of  thto  effect  of  an  tocreealng  ▼<dTOT«>rfnioney  ^tar  18« 
5K«>e  effect  of  »  decreeetog  Tolume  between  1«»,  «^,1«« 
•Slilngly  murtiatee  how  largely  different  Indegree  ^  the^ln- 
flneoDe  upon  prtces  of  »n  increMlng  or  decreasing  voliune  otf 
^^  The  decreaee  of  the  yield  of  the  mines  since  about  1865. 
SSTiopSattonwd  commer«  have  been  adyanclng.  »»"  alr«idy 
JS^SiS^mmlatakable  symptom,  of  the  saxne  ^general  fs^ust. 
SS^oyment  of  labor,  and  poUtlcal  and  social  disquiet,  which 
ta«f!sct«facttflwd  aU  former  periods  of  shrinking  money. 
KAvrr  MWWwciB  or  tfruoanm  or  comaacui.  nicis 
•^t  is  in  a  volume  of  money  keeping  even  pace  wltti  advancing 
pojJLSion  and  commerce,  and  in  the  ««ltlx«  ••jfdtoe-  rf 
SMTthat  the  whoteKune  nutriment  of  a  healthy  vltaUty  Is  to 
ETfouiS^  The  highest  moral.  Intellectual,  and  material  develop- 
mmt  of  nations  liiproinoted  by  the  use  of  money  unchanging  to 
J?^?M  That  kliSl  of  money.  Instead  of  being  the  oppr«sor.  Is 
mna  t^  tiM  ««at  instrumentallUea  of  commerce  and  todustry.  It 
toUtrJ&S- XSSMnwy  when  It  la  Idle;  differing  from  aU 
otbw  useful  agenelea.  It  cannot  benefit  Its  owner  except j«rt»en  he 
SSto  JSlt.  It  teonly  under  steady  prices  that  Uie  production 
Swlaltocan  reach  It.  permanent  maximum,  and  that  lU  equlta- 

**^^^SS2?Si  ^rSrSSSU  labor  to  aU  and  «^^ 
.n  iTSve.  secSity  to  credit  and  sUbUlty  and  prosperity  to 
SLaSa.  «  «SSg..  large  enterprt«s.  requirtng  time  for 
^Blrdevelopment.  and  crown,  with  sueceas  weU  matured  and 
^^uUymeuted  plana.  It  dlMOuragee  purely  speculative  ven- 
SIir^Ml^S»claUythiee  based  upon  dl«.t€j.  It  encourages 
aSoal  MMCtton.  rather  than  gambling  on  future  prices  " 
aMtM  out  lustlce  to  both  debtor  and  creditor  and  secures  credit 
STttow  who  deserve  it.  It  prevents  capital  from  oppre-tog 
toboraad  labor  from  oppressing  capital,  and  eecurea  to  each  ito 
lust  share  of  the  trultt  of  Indtwtry  and  enterprlM.  It  secures  a 
iMisnnsMt  Interest  for  its  use  to  the  lenders  of  money,  and  a 
tact  ^hm  In  the  profits  of  production  to  the  borrows.  It  keeps 
uo  the  disttocUon  between  a  mortgage  and  a  deed.  It  tosvures  a 
MdvateMmpetoice  to  the  many  rather  than  colossal  fortune. 
to  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  ^^ 

•V  it  be  admitted  that  the  volimie  of  money  should  Increase  p»l 
DMM  with  either  wealth,  commerce,  or  population,  the  leart  mea»- 
mTof  tocrea*  would  be  that  based  on  population,  as  to  canmer- 
dal  countries  both  wealth  and  exchanges  are  multiplied  mora 
mddlv  ♦>»»"  DODUlatlon.  The  narrower  measure  of  Increase  would 
mtebly  be  themore  accurate  one.  a.  the  thing  to  be  measured  and 
which  it  1.  important  should  have  an  unvarying  value  is  hunum 
effort,  and  as  that  can  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  except 
through  an  tocreaM  or  dlmtoutlon  of  the  population  It  would  seem 
that  Uie  v<a\m»e  of  m<mey  shotQd  only  vary  with  population. 

"A.  steadiness  to  prices,  which  depends  on  steadiness  in  the  rela- 
tion between  money  and  aU  other  things,  la  essential  to  prosperity. 
tt  follow,  that  te  any  change  to  money  systems,  the  volume  of  the 
new  money— that  Is  to  say.  the  niunber  <rf  unite  of  the  new  money 
iMued— should.  If  possible,  be  neither  greater  nor  less  than  the 
number  of  units  to  circulation  at  the  time  of  the  change.  A  strict 
obwrvance  of  this  rule,  whatever  be  the  material  of  money,  wlU 
prevent  any  general  rise  or  fall  in  prices. 

"The  quantity  of  metallic  money,  or  of  paper  money  constantly 
convertible  toto  metallic  money,  which  can  be  maintained  to  the 
circulation  of  any  particular  country  cannot  be  controlled  arbl- 
trarlty.  It  cannot  be  greater  than  such  an  amount  as  may  be 
requlstta  to  matotaln  the  prices  of  such  country  at  a  substantial 
ptflty  with  the  prices  of  all  other  countries  using  the  same  kind 
of  money.  Any  change  from  this  amount  must  be  temporary. 
ukd    will   be  non   automatically    corrected   by    the    course    of 

^llo  MUBtrr.  Mr.  President,  can  keep  more  than  Its  distributive 
iriian  of  what  may  be  called  totcmatlonal  money.  Tou  might 
Jmo.  bomdto  until  doomMlay,  and  even  If  you  got  with  them  hun- 
dred, of  mllUoB.  of  gold  for  your  Treasury,  yet  if  you  do  not  lock 
UP  t****  gold  and  keep  It  under  guvd  It  would  no«  remain.  The 
vaeuum  crMtad  In  the  mockey  volume  abroad  would  lead  to  a  f  aU 
of  BrtoM  abroad,  while  the  increaw  of  the  money  volume  here  by 
the  inflow  of  the  gold  would  create  a  rlM  here,  and  the  moment 
you  unloAwl  yoor  Tteamiry  tt  would  flow  out  .gain.  It  would  be 
a.  fotU.  to  kMO  gold  undo*  raCh  drcumataaeea  a.  to  attempt  to 
pomp  water  out  at  the  harbor  of  Liveriwol  toto  the  harbor  of  New 
Totk  and  expect  to  m^'"*^*"  two  Mparate  level,  of  the  ocean  by 
ttM  9«atlon.  It  would  be  utterly  ImpoMlble.  If  you  have  the 
gold  rt.nrt.n1  you  muet  content  yourwif  with  the  gold  range  of 
nrlcM  and  mat  be  prepared  to  m.  the  oondltioo  of  the  working 
•Ad  prdduciiv  mafSH.  of  thl.  oountty  brought  down  to  the  level 
of  the  like  taamm  at  Qreat  Brttato  and  Germany. 

"TtM  volume  of  Ineuuwutlble  p^wr  money,  on  the  contrary.  1. 
loeal  to  and  rabjeet  to  the  oontrcd  of  the  country  iwuing  it,  and 
.bould  be  regulated  nlriy  with  rtfWenee  to  exlitlng  prices,  and 
eooMquanUy  diould  be  neither  increased  nor  diminished,  except 
IB  toiT«.[wnrtiinfe  with  diangea  to  population  and  commerce. 

*"nM  piopaaltlaB  often  made  that  the  quantity  of  money  to  thl. 
eountiy  abould  amount  now  to  m  much  per  capita  a.  it  did  at 
Mtterkar  pwlod.  or  to  m  mo^  per  capita  a.  to  Xngland  or 
'  anno  nhlloaaphical  Dart,  whatever.  Irreqpective  of 
vauradta.  tt  la  o(  no  connqiuenee  what  thie  volume  of 
may  be.  provtded  tt  be  sobdivldad  Into  rach  number  of 
^^    -  -       o(  mlt..  a.  would  oieet  phfrteal  zequlranient.. 


while  the  equity  of  such  contract  can  be  met  only  by  malnt^iv- 
ing  the  relation  between  money  and  other  things  undisturbed. 

BATXB  or  IMTKMMST  ALWAT.  I/OW  WHXW  MOKXT  VOLtJMX  IS  SHXINKlirO 

"Squally  fanciful  and  erroneous  is  the  propoeition  that  the  ratea 
of  totereet  depend  upon  the  volume  of  money.  The  rates  for 
the  use  of  loanable  capital  depend  upon  entirely  different  factors, 
such  as  the  current  rates  of  bustoess  proflte,  prodvictlveness  of 
the  sou,  the  security  of  propenj.  the  stabUlty  of  government, 
nressure  of  taxation,  and  the  fiscal  policies  of  govemmente.  such 
aM  the  matotenance  of  public  debts,  which  necessarUy  Increase 
the  rate  of  interest.  In  truth  tocreaslng  the  amoimt  of  money 
tends  todirectly  to  tacrease  the  rate  of  Interest  by  stimulating 
business  activity,  whUe  decreasing  the  amount  of  money  reduces 
the  rate  of  interest  by  checking  enterprises  and  thereby  cuftaU- 
ing  the  demand  for  loans.  This  is  slgnaUy  Ulustrated  by  the 
mesent  condition  of  things  to  every  part  of  the  commercial 
world  The  rate  of  interest  should  be.  and  under  a  correct  money 
system  would  be,  merely  an  expression  of  the  rate  of  profit  which 
could  be  made  through  the  use  of  borrowed  capital." 

Under  a  proper  monetary  system,  investments  to  productive 
enterprises  would  be  as  profitable  now  as  at  any  time  heretofore. 
This  country  is  not  half  built  up.  and  money  should  find  tocreased 
use  and  at  least  undimmished  profit,  to  enterprises  that  employ 
lebor  Surely  in  a  country  like  this,  whose  development  has 
hardly  more  than  begun,  it  mtist  be  considered  extraordinary 
that  totereet  on  first-class  securities  1.  so  low.  In  new  countries 
toterest  is  always  higher  than  to  old.  Interest  wiU  on  the  aver- 
age reprerent  what  men  can  make  by  the  use  of  money,  else  there 
would  be  no  reward  for  the  enterprise  or  energy  which  toduces 
men  to  borrow  and  invest  tn  industrial  enterprises.  Indeed,  it 
Is  probable  that  Interest  rates  represent  rather  more  than,  on 
the  average,  can  be  realized  from  the  use  of  money  to  bustoess, 
as  the  hopes  of  those  who  have  the  acUvity  of  temperament  and 
the  dlsposlUon  to  tovest  to  industrial  enterprises  are  usuaUy  suf- 
ficient to  lead  them  to  expect  too  much.  ^ 

The  rates  of  toterest  are  not  fixed  by  todlvldual  borrowers  or 
by  todlvldual  lenders  but  by  the  general  consensus  of  exp^ienca 
among  men  as  to  the  amount  of  profit  which  can  be  made  by  the 
use  of  money.  This  profit  Is  limited  and  controlled  by  the  price. 
at  the  commodities  In  whose  manufacture  the  capitalist  engages. 
When  money  is  shrinking  to  quantity  and  its  value — that  is,  Ite 
purchastog  power— tocreaslng,  the  faU  of  prices — which  under  the 
gold  standard  knows  no  end — renders  impossible  the  rate  of  profit 
on  which  men  of  enterprise  had  calculated  when  they  entered 
toto  business. 

The  fact  that  rates  of  toterest  are  constantly  growing  less  I. 
a  sign  that  the  borrower  cannot  afford  to  pay  higher  rates.  We 
know  that  the  lender  would  take  no  low  rate  if  he  could  get  a 
higher;  no  one  will  for  a  moment  suspect  that  the  money  lender 
would  lend  his  money  at  less  than  he  can  exact  from  the  borrower. 
But  he  must  be  contented  with  what  he  can  get.  K  he  does  not 
take  that  rate,  his  money  wUl  lie  idle  altogether.  When  men  of 
enterprise  find  no  profit  In  Indiistrial  undertakings — ^when  they 
dlMOver  that  the  persistant  fall  of  prices  renders  Impossible  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  profit,  they  either  decline  to  borrow,  to  which 
case  they  reduce  expenses  by  discharging  a  portion  of  their  work- 
men, or.  if  they  borrow  and  utilize  the  money  in  their  bustoess, 
the  lender  must  take  such  interest  as  they  can  afford  to  pay. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  causes  for  a  fall  of  price..  It 
must  be  conceded  that  If  money  Is  diminishing  to  quantity  In 
comparison  with  the  demand  for  It.  the  prices  of  commodities 
cannot  avoid  falling.  It  is  also  impossible  to  escape  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  persistent  and  protracted  fall  of  prices,  from  whatever 
cause,  must  resxolt  to  maktog  the  rates  of  profit  for  the  use  of 
money  in  Indiistrial  enterprises  less  and  less.  And  If  profits  re- 
cede, nothtog  Is  more  certato  than  that  Interest  also  must  recede. 
Hence  men  who  have  means  and  do  not  wish  to  risk  them  In 
business  on  a  constantly  falling  market  Invest  them  In  gilt- 
edged  securities — securities  that  are  sure  to  make  no  default  to 
the  payment  of  toterest.  This  Is  a  necessary  concomitant  of  a 
gold  standard,  by  reason  of  which — business  tending  juan  and 
more  to  lack  of  profit — ^men  are  relegated  to  Idleness. 


St  Patrick's  Day  Address 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  AUGUSTINE  LONERGAN 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  March  19, 1937 


SPKECH  BT  HON.  JOSEPH  F.  OUPPET.  OP  PENNSYLVANIA. 
BKPORX  THE  CLOVER  LEAP  CLUB  OP  BOSTON,  ST.  PAT- 
RICK'S DAY  DINNER  ON  SATURDAY  EVENINa,  MARCH  18, 
1937 


Mr.  LONERGAN.    Ur.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  prtnted  in  the  Rkccmu)  an  address  delivered  by 
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the  junior  Senator  ftom  Pennsyhrania  [Mr.  Qmrpsr]  before 
the  Clover  Leaf  Club,  of  Boston,  on  the  occasion  of  their  St. 
Patrick's  Day  dinner  on  the  evening  of  March  13,  1937. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoao.  as  follows: 

It  Is  difficult  to  say  anything  new  In  a  St.  Patrick's  Day  meech 
The  praise  and  love  for  Ireland  have  yearly  been  reiterated  wher- 
ever the  sons  of  Erin  have  gathered  together.  As  long  as  that 
little  green  island — smaller  than  the  State  of  ICalne,  but  how 
much  more  It  has  meant  to  the  world — lies  In  the  midst  of  that 
sapphire  sea.  her  sons  will  continue  to  gather  and  do  homage 
to  the  heroes  of  the  past  and  to  consecrate  themselves  as  torch- 
bearers  of  the  future. 

.  Speakers  coming  to  IXassachusetts  are  naturally  accustomed  to 
dwell  on  the  coming  of  the  PUgrlm  Fathers.  While  I  am  the 
last  person  to  attempt  to  take  away  any  Jiist  praise  from  these 
covirageous  men  and  the  even  more  courageous  Pilgrim  Mothers, 
I  would  like  to  ask  "Where  would  Massachusetts  be  today  If  It 
weren't  for  the  Irish?" 

The  Pilgrims,  dour-faced,  unsympathetic,  thrifty  soula,  were 
consistent  and  upright.  If  their  Ideas  of  a  harsh  religion  and 
a  suppressed  life.  Imbiied  In  and  Inflicted  upon  them  In  foreign 
lands,  had  continued  In  this  great  commonwealth,  Massachu- 
aetts  today  would  have  been  no  better  than  BCalne  or  Vermont, 
which  still  live  in  darkness. 

Think  what  the  Irish  broiight  to  Massachusetts — war-hearted- 
ness.  sympathy,  laughter,  and  love  for  himianlty  which  has 
brought  light  and  help  thro\ighout  the  years  of  their  activity. 
For  generations  Ireland  was  held  In  bondage,  ^nH  qo  race  ever 
stiff ered  more  for  freedom  than  the  Irish.  In  all  that  time  they 
never  lacked  a  sense  of  humor  and  they  never  failed  to  extend 
the  helping  hand  to  other  stricken  nations.  During  a  bad  season 
In  our  own  great  rich  country  In  the  eighties  that  poverty- 
stricken  isle  of  Erin  gathered  together  a  sum  of  money  and  food 
and  sent  It  over  to  us. 

No  people  can  be  [>ermanently  subdued  who  can  feel  for  others 
In  that  way.  America  always  has  been  touched  deeply  by  the 
plight  of  Ireland,  and  I  am  confident  that  had  It  not  been  for 
the  helping  hand  we  held  out  In  so  many  ways  the  Irish  Free 
State  might  not  exist  today.  I  look  forwaf^  to  the  time  when 
Ireland  will  have  no  small  division  cut  off  In  the  north,  but  will 
be  united  under  one  flag. 

There  Is  a  beautiful  legend  which  tells  us  that  Ood  took  all 
the  broken  pieces  of  the  world  Into  his  mighty  hand.  He  fash- 
ioned England  to  give  the  wortd  solidity;  he  added  Fnmce  to 
give  the  world  a  rainbow  hue;  he  added  Italy  to  give  the  world 
art.  music,  and  literature;  and  then  he  rested  content  when  he 
gave  to  the  world  adventurous  Spain.  But  the  legend  says  that 
St.  Patrick,  turning  to  God.  said:  "Master,  Thy  work  Is  Incom- 
plete— ^now  give  us.  good  Ood,  a  cotintry  with  the  heart  of  a 
child  and  the  smile  of  a  god",  and  thus  Ireland  was  bom.  and 
so  the  whole  world  ever  since  has  been  sprinkled  with  Irish 
geniuses,  Irish  statesmen.  Irish  song,  and  Irish  eloquence. 

The  history  of  America  would  be  a  sorry  thing  If  It  had  not 
been  for  Irishmen.  In  1776  Edmund  Burke,  that  Irishman  of 
lasting  fame  and  eloquence,  stood  up  In  the  English  Parliament 
and  fought  for  American  rights — ^Irlsh  signatures  are  found  In  the 
Declaration  of  Independence;  Irish  generals  and  soldiers,  half 
starved  and  half  naked,  trod  those  snow-covered  hills  of  Valley 
Forge;  Irish  statesmen  helped  write  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  fashioned  It  so  that  It  might  be  an  ever-living  thing 
In  touch  with  human  aspirations  and  human  progress.  All  down 
the  history  of  our  country  Irishmen  have  sat  In  the  Halls  of 
Congress,  the  Senate,  and  on  the  bench,  widening  the  view  of  their 
present  and  looking  toward  an  enlarged  future. 

There  never  has  been  a  great  American  President  who  did  not 
have  some  Irish  blood  In  his  veins — Washington,  Jefferson,  Jack- 
son, Lincoln,  and  Woodrow  Wilson  could  all  boast  of  Irish  ancestors. 
Tbday  It  Is  the  Irish  In  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  that  gives  him  his 
humor,  his  sjrmpathy  for  the  weak  and  (^pressed,  his  desire  to 
help  the  imfortunate,  his  deep  religious  feeling,  and  his  courage 
to  attack  the  ImposslUe  and  overcome  It.  Tliese  are  all  Irish 
traits  and  we  can  weU  say  "It  Is  the  Irish  that  beat  the  depresston." 
It  Is  nothing  new  for  Irishmen  to  thrive  on  adversity.  When 
driven  frwn  their  own  country  they  made  for  themartvea  great 
names  In  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  were  found  In  the  armies 
of  Frederick  the  Qreat,  of  Germany;  of  Marie  Theresa,  of  Austria; 
the  exiled  Lord  Otare  became  a  marshal  In  France;  another  exUed 
Irishman  became  minister  of  Spain;  Peter  the  Great  of  Rusria, 
when  revolution  threatened  his  country,  was  aaved  by  an  Irlah- 
man.  Gen.  Patrick  Oordon. 

Irishmen  have  been  scattered  about  the  world  like  golden  nug- 
gets, bringing  unexpected  wealth  in  times  of  stress  and  sorrow. 
Even  In  China,  on  the  banks  of  the  "river  of  a  f^fyi^nmnd  namea," 
you  WUl  And  a  pagoda  erected  In  honor  of  Patrick  McCarthy,  an 
Irish  hero  ftom  Dublin  who  helped  save  an  Emperor  of  nhfna 
generations  ago. 

There  Is  plenty  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  man  wiio  first 
discovered  Amolca  was  an  Irish  monk  by  the  name  of  Brendan. 
It  Is  recorded  In  the  archives  of  Ireland  that  he  sailed  from  Kerry 
«1th  60  men  In  the  year  685  and  landed  here  900  y«aiB  before 
Cdumbus.  He  landed  on  the  shore  of  Newfoundland,  which  as 
New-found-land,  meant  the  "land  of  promise." 

Do  you  not  recall  what  happened  to  the  nine  rlngfleaders  who 
were  captured  and  brought  to  trial  in  Tipperary  and  sentenced  to 
OMth?  Subsequently,  clemency  Intervened  and  they  were  ordered 
exUed.     The  result  was  that  General  Tliomas  M*»gh*T  became 


of  Mnntatta;  Sir  Chartea  Duffy  __  ...._ 
of  AuatraUa;  Tenenoe  McManus  and  Patrick  Dooo(hue 
America  and  became  brigadier  generals  In  the  United  ». 
Army:  Richard  O'Oorman  emigrated  to  Newfoundland  and  „ 
came  governor  general.  Morris  Lyons  became  attorney  general  of 
Australia.  John  Mitchell  did  w^  in  New  York  and  aa  a  leadtr 
became  Influential  In  Tammany  Hall.  The  ninth  zebti.  Thamam 
jyAref  MeOee.  became  a  member  of  Parliament  fNm  Montraal, 
minister  of  agriculture,  and  preaident  of  the  aoundl  In  ttie  cabi- 
net of  the  Dominion  of  f!yp«4i^ 

Besides  the  brave  Irishmen  of  o\ir  own  North  America.  South 
America,  settled  by  the  ^Mmlards.  boasts  her  Irish  heroee— Mo- 
Kenna  and  O'Hlgglns  are  namea  sacred  in  Chile:  O*0aoneD  Ilea 
side  by  side  with  BollTar  In  Veneaxiela:  CLaary  waa  a  hen  in 
Colombia;  in  Habaiut  the  Cubans  have  named  their  streets  after 
Irishmen  like  O'Reilly,  and  at  least  one  President  of  Mexico  waa 
an  Irishman— Obregotk  was  the  Spanish  way  of  q>elling  O'Brien. 
The  greatest  president  Prance  ever  had  waa  an  Irishman.  Patrick 
McMahcm. 

ThNe  Is  one  quality  of  grcatneas  In  the  Iriahman  which  makea 
him  a  conquerltxg  force  In  the  world.  That  la  his  audacity 
Sonoeone  has  deacribed  this  aa  the  "reckleaancas  of  oourage'** 
How  necessary  It  is  for  ova  country  In  these  trying  days  to  give 
expression  to  the  audacity  of  the  Irish,  that  characteristic  which 
must  be  our  chief  posec salon  if  we  are  to  win  a  Tlctory  acalnst 
poverty  and  misery. 

In  my  opinion,  thla  day  calls  for  a  type  of  leadership  which,  to 
quote  Woodrow  Wilson.  "^^U  erase  from  iU  vocabulary  tbe  vostf 
prudent."  "Prudence"  never  blazed  Its  way  through  a  tractlesa 
waste  to  dlsoovtf  a  new  civilization. 

To  me.  prudence  Is  wisdom  that  baa  fallen  asleep,  that  awaits 
with  arms  outstretched  for  that  which  audacity  challenges  and 
accomplishes.  Prudence  never  discovered  an  empire  nor  solved 
a  pressing  problem.  Speaking  of  prudence.  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son said.  "Prudence  is  a  fungrus  growth  lii  the  human  heart 
which  atrophies  every  generous  impulse." 

Prudence  has  always  shrieked  >i^ti>j>w%«^  ^t  the  dreameta  of 
dreams  and  characterised  their  efforts  for  human  betterment 
as  futile  and  unsdentlflc  Had  these  dreamers  listened  to  the 
advisers  of  prudence,  the  galley  aUves.  the  chains  and  the  gib- 
bets that  held  men  enthralled  in  the  past  would  still  be  with  us. 
Had  Columbus  followed  the  prudent  counsels  of  his  day  and 
taken  the  advice  of  the  stand-pat  conso-vatlve  scientists  who  w^^d 
the  world  was  flat,  this  hemisphere  would  have  lived  for  genera- 
tions more  In  the  loneliness  of  Isolation. 

Certainly  prudence  Is  not  an  Irish  trait;  prudence  oft  neaka  of 
great  movements  as  futile  or  unscientific.  Prudence  Uvea  within 
a  shell  and  sees  little  light. 

Prudent  people  advised  the  cavaliers  of  Virginia  against  ven- 
turing out  to  a  new  land:  prudent  people  told  the  Pilgrims  and 
the  Puritans  to  sta^  on  the  other  side;  prudent  people  told  our 
own  William  Penn.  of  Pennsylvania,  he  should  not  try  to  found  a 
"holy  experiment";  prudent  people  told  the  members  ot  our  first 
Continental  Congress  that  it  would  toe  unwise  to  gainaay  the 
wishes  and  laws  of  ao  autocratic  kingdom. 

Oh.  yes;  the  prudent  people  advised  Jefferscm  not  to  make  the 
declaration  of  independence  so  strong;  prudent  pec^le  told  Wash- 
ington not  to  cross  the  Delaware:  prudent  people  told  Abraham 
Lincoln  not  to  free  the  slaves.  Where  would  we  be  today  if  pru- 
dence had  niled  oiir  country  In  the  last  few  years?  During  theee 
recent  years  prudent  people  have  been  telling  Ftanklin  Rooaevelt 
to  wait,  to  consult,  and  eo  forth.  How  Is  he  to  bring  about  the 
great  reforms  fca-  agriculture,  labor,  and  Industry  ujoless  he  for- 
gets occasionally  that  the  word  "prudence"  Is  not  in  the  Irish 
vocabulary,  that  coxirage  and  hope  and  love  for  himianlty  outrank 
prudent  thoughts  and  actions. 

Instead  of  using  prudence  our  great  leader  in  Washington  is 
using  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  past,  realizing  the  dangets 
of  the  present,  and  la  being  audacious.  He  realizes  that  we  can- 
not afford  to  endanger  the  welfare  of  oxir  people  and  permit  prop- 
erty to  reign  over  himianlty.  Hence,  he  Is  going  forwaid  in  the 
Irish  way.  If  you  please,  by  taking  hold  of  things  quickly  but 
firmly,  by  shaking  reactionaries  out  of  their  Indiffeienoe  and 
lethargy,  by  proving  to  the  stand-pats  that  change  doea  not  ""i^n 
destruction.  Theee  policies  wlU  make  permanent  our  ^ffHtrlyan 
democracy. 


Five  Sectors  of  the  Peace  Movement 


.  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JAMES  P.  POPE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mandttv.  ManA  22  (legUlative  daw  of  Fridav.  Mar.  1»> ,  19J7 


AnnRSHH  OF  DB.  HABBY  EMERSON  F06DICK  OH  PKACI.  NEW 
YORK  CITY.  JANX7ABY  10.  1M7 


Mr.  POPE.    lifr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  tbe  Appendix  of  the  Rjecokb  an  address  by 
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Ur.  Harry  Bnenott  FoadSck  made  In  Ifcw  To*  <m  Janw 
10»i937.  on  tte  aubject  Five  Sectora  of  the  Peace  UamaX. 
Dr  Ftedick.  aa  la  known  to  Senate,  approacbea  thla  subject 
with  a  sanity,  a  devotion,  and  a  comptehenslon  that  mate 
his  utterances  of  great  vahie  to  the  people  of  the  country. 

On  behalf  o«  the  National  Peace  Conference,  comprising 
38  great  national  organlratlons,  and  of  the  Emergency  Peace 
Campaign,  of  which  Dr.  Fosdlck  Is  chairman.  I  mate  this  re- 
quest, and  I  desire  to  Join  with  Dr.  Fosdick  in  his  appeal  for 
unity  and  cooperation  by  all  groups  for  peace.  ^  ^    ^ 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoas,  as  follows: 

rm  sacTou  or  trs  n*cB  uarBoan 

Tbe  pokM  mownent  In  Amerle*  U  tmOij  broken  up  ^^'^ 

i«a»nl  the  othera  u  heretical.  U  we  couKI  r^ke  the  peace 
fla^tn^  more  pe«eia>le  we  would  h»Te  %  better  chance  to 
^^mTpeMe  in  the  world.  Conalder,  then,  the  flve  ■ectors  whwe 
JSceto  bS  "Ugbt,  a.  we  try  to  do  Jurtiee  to  thetodlapenaable 
Wtae  or  eaS  while  atlll  we  face  the  reeuzrlng  retrain.  thU  by 
iXmM  alone  la  not  enough.  ^     ^^ 

In  the  flrat  place.  It  1»  of  high  Importance  to  the  peace  mow- 
meBt  emotlonaUy  to  hate  war  and  to  educate  the  people  to  hate 
war  but  b-*«"ff  war  by  ItwU  alone  U  not  enoxigh.  To  be  auie. 
the'wMentwSeeprwkd.  deep-eeated  Indignation  agalna*  war.  as 
compared  with  the  glorlllcatlon  of  war  on  which  some  ai  ««  were 
Ttmni.  Is  ont  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  our  time.  Out  of  the 
last  conflict  there  came,  as  neTer  before  In  history,  a  stream  of 
toumallstle  leporta.  penonal  diaries,  norels.  and  cframas.  strlp- 
Sthe  gloryScm  w«  and  leaving  It  In  aU  its  stark-naked  and 
toinGrtal  Imbecility.  The  oonsequent  nauseated  disgust  with  war  is 
a  neat  asset  for  the  peace  movement,  and  we  do  well  to  make  the 
most  of  It.  War  ItseU  always  has  depended  on  mass  emotion-  It 
will  take  mass  emotion  to  nd  It. 

Prof  Harold  Laakl.  of  »i»f»*~«,  lectured  In  this  country  some 
months  aso.  He  U  not  only  a  professor  in  the  University  oj  Ixm- 
don  but  Is  also  a  member  of  an  BogUsh  borough  councQ.  He  says 
that  constant  Inouines  come  tram  the  people  to  the  councils 
about  the  next  war  and  eepeclaUy  about  gas  nu«ks— are  there 
■as  BiBSks  enough,  and.  In  particular,  are  there  gas  masks  for 
nttie  ohUdxen  S  years  old  and  under?  Pnrfeseor  LasU  says  that 
UP  to  date  they  have  had  to  answer  that  xeaUy  efBdent  gas  masks 
for  dilldran  under  8  yean  of  age  have  not  yet  been  perfected  but 
that  the  eclentlsts  are  now  eoocentrattng  on  them  and  hope  to 
have  some  soon.  That  kind  of  thing  Is  of  the  very  essence  of 
Bkodam  war.    We  4o  wdl  to  hate  it.  ^  ,       ,    „  *w 

Or  consider  that  o(  the  ee.000,000  men  In  the  armies  of  aU  the 
nations  dining  the  great  conflict  only  about  5  percent  were  vtd- 
untetfs.  the  other  9S  percent  being  conscripts.  Walk  around 
^»>«t  fact.  Any  large-eeale  modem  war  Involves  practically  unl- 
Tsisal  cuuseilptkm  of  men.  d  women,  of  youth,  of  property,  of 
labor,  of  oonsdenoe.  of  everyUilng. 

Some  of  you.  I  doubt  not.  are  old-fashioned  people.  You  may 
not  even  like  the  word  "pacifism."  Tou  were  not  brought  up  on 
tmf«*"".  bat  you  were  brought  up  on  democracy,  and  you  believe 
tn  t^ftpfaig  aU  of  that  we  have  and  getting  more  if  possible.  It  Is 
part  of  being  old-fashloncd  In  theee  days,  that  over  against  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletarUt  or  of  the  Hitlers  and  ItuasoUnls  we 
do  verily  believe  In  democracy  and  liberty.  To  such  old-fash- 
lonad  pofople  this  fact  Should  be  of  Importance:  Svery  large-scale 
modem  war  means  unlverMl  conscription,  and  that  means  uni- 
versal regimentation,  and  that  means  a  totaUtartan  sUte,  and  that 
■Mans  dletatonhlp.  and  that  means  the  end  of  democracy.  The 
aisslest  stifle  ensmy  of  democracy  today  Is  neither  communism  nor 

msad  the  Wye'eommlttee  report  on  War  Department  bills  rdat- 
lag  to  IndtHtnat  nK*H!^«**«**"  In  wartime  and  see  how  the  Gov- 
atnoMnt  plan  tnvolves  the  conscription  of  all  young  men.  control 
of  an  labor,  the  moMtng  of  pubtle  opinion  with  very  poaslble  cen- 
■ershlp  of  the  pnss.  Do  not  Uams  the  Oovemment.  That  kind 
of  thing  Is  infoived  in  every  large  scale  modem  war. 

uTtStn.  we  stlU  have  loyalty  left  to  the  finest  traditions  of  our 
American  tasnti«e.  we  had  better  hate  war.  But  emoUonally  hat- 
lag  war  la  not  enough. 

In  the  second  place,  personal  paetfisra.  the  Individual  refusal 
to  partletpate  In  war.  Is.  I  tlilnk.  of  first-rate  significance,  but  it 
Is  not  enough.  Personal  pacifism  U  my  own  poMtkm  so  that  you 
win  not  suspect  me  of  minimising  Its  inqxMrtanoe.  but  by  itself 
alone  It  Is  not  enough.  Oranted  that  pacifism  doee  two  things. 
Fbst.  it  sits  tn  Judgment  on  war.  It  says.  "This  whole  war  bual- 
neee  Is  so  hMeftus  in  Its  prooessss  and  disastrous  In  Its  results 
that  we  will  take  any  punishment  eodety  may  mete  out  rather 
than  partlctptfte  In  it.  We  may  not  be  able  to  stop  war  In  our 
generation  but  one  thlng'we  can  do.  bear  our  incorrigible  witness 
Matxwt  tt  M  ttremedlably.  everlastingly  wrong.  And  to  die  saying 
that,  we  t^iT^fc.  la  better  tlian  to  Ikave  condoned,  excused,  or  shared 
-    again  this  hideous  evil. 

Human  lilstory  has  often  been  profoundly  influenced  by  such 
^ ^ ^  U^  multiplying  numbers  of  individuals 


upon  public  wrongs.  For  myself,  at  any  rate.  I  faced  a  dllennna 
which  I  could  not  escape — on  the  one  side  the  spirit  and  teaching 
of  Jesus,  on  the  other  side  war.  Those  two  things  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled A  man  may  choose  one  or  the  other  but  he  cannot  Intelll- 
gentlT  choose  both.  So  It  has  seemed  to  me,  and  so  It  seems  still, 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  multiplication  of  people  who  see  that 
and  say  that  and  will  stand  by  that  U  Important  for  peace. 

Not  only  does  personal  pacifism  thus  sit  in  Judgment  on  war. 
it  Is  also  a  practical  device  for  hindering  war.  To  be  sure,  there  Is 
another  practical  device  for  hindering  war  which  I  should  like  to 
see  tried;  namely,  an  ironclad  law  that  if  any  administration 
should  fall  to  keep  us  out  of  war  the  first  persons  to  be  killed  would 
be  10  Senators  chosen  by  lot,  10  Representatives,  and  half  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet.  When  you  think  of  the  mllliona  of  boys 
who  would  be  hideously  done  to  death  in  that  war  or  so  wretchedly 
shot  to  pieces  that  it  would  be  far  better  had  they  been  done  to 
death,  why  should  such  a  law  seem  extravagant?  If  we  had  that 
law  and  it  could  be  enforced,  would  we  have  another  war?  I 
submit,  we  would  not.  Senators  and  Representatives  would  not  de- 
liberately vote  themselves  killed.  And  always,  In  this  country  at 
least,  there  Is  another  way  out  beside  war  If  we  want  It  earnestly 
enough  and  start  soon  enough  fulfilling  the  conditions  for  peace. 
Since  my  fantastic  suggestion  Is  Impractical,  I  fall  back  upon 
another.  Let  millions  of  oiir  citizens  openly  declare  themselves 
\inwilling  to  be  used  as  cannon  fodder  or  to  allow  their  sons  to 
be  vised  as  cannon  fodder.  Any  administration  facing  such  an  in- 
corrigible attitude  on  the  part  of  Its  people  will  at  least  hesitate 
about  entering  war.  The  multiplication  of  Individuals  dead  set 
against  participation  in  war  erects  a  barrier  between  the  Nation 
and  the  fatal  plunge  into  catastrophe.  Obviously,  the  more 
pacifism  spreads  the  easier  it  is  going  to  be  to  keep  America  out 
of  war. 

At  this  point,  of  course,  many  people  raise  the  question  of  self- 
defense.  "Would  3rou  not  defend  yo\ir  nation  if  attacked?"  they  say. 
Tou  would  ytfor  home.  If  the  forces  of  law  and  order  broke 
down  and  rufllans  Invaded  your  household,  you  would  protect  your 
family:  would  you  not  defend  your  nation?  How  can  you  say 
you  will  not  share  in  war  when  it  might  be  a  war  of  self-defense? 
To  which  I  answer:  "In  the  last  war  all  nations  said  they  were 
defending  themselves.  Germany  and  Austria,  France  and  Russia, 
Kngianrt  and  Italy,  the  United  States  and  Japan — we  all  said  we 
were  acting  in  self-defense.  Moreover,  we  were.  No  modem 
nation  exists  merely  within  its  geographical  boundaries.  Bvery 
great  nation  Is  scattered  over  all  the  earth  in  the  persons  of  ita 
citizens,  in  its  markets  and  investments,  in  the  sources  of  the  raw 
materials  on  wliich  Its  industry  depends,  so  that  any  nation  any- 
where, fighting  any  war,  calls  it  self-defense  and  always  will." 

We  know,  therefore,  that  when  we  are  asked  if  we  would  not 
Join  in  a  war  of  self-defense  we  are  being  asked  if  we  would  not 
participate  in  any  war  that  comes  along.  No  nation  will  hence- 
forth fight  any  war  It  does  not  call  defensive.  We  should  like, 
therefore,  to  question  our  questioners.  What  do  you  mean  by  a 
defensive  war — spilling  the  blood  of  American  boys  to  d^end  an 
econcMnic  interest  in  Asia  or  a  market  in  Europe?  That  is  what 
our  next  defensive  war  will  be  like. 

To  be  sure,  one  test  of  defensive  war  might  get  us  scHnewhere: 
An  agreement  of  the  nations  that  they  never  will  cross  their  na- 
tional boundaries  with  a  military  force — that  they  may  stand  on 
their  national  botindarles  and  protect  them,  but  that  they  never 
will  croes  them  with  a  military  force;  and  to  prove  their  sincerity 
they  will  disarm  themselves  of  all  aggressive  weapons.  Let  them 
keep  defensive  wes^Mns  but  disarm  themselves  of  offensive  weap- 
ons— all  mobile  artillery,  all  tanks,  all  military  airplanes,  all  wide- 
ranging  cruisers.  Are  the  nations  doing  that?  They  are  not.  Do 
the  nations  mean  anythittg  like  that?  They  do  not.  When  the 
nations  talk  about  "defensive  war",  does  that  phrase  have  any 
significance  easily  distingiUshable  from  "aggressive  war"?  It  does 
not.  The  two  phrases  mean  In  practice  the  same  thing.  In  case 
of  an  unprovoked  militiury  invasion  of  the  United  States  we  would 
defend  our  homes.  But  walk  aroimd  that  phrase,  "unprovoked 
military  invasion  of  the  United  States."  I  challenge  anyone  in  the 
wildest  filghts  of  his  imagination  to  make  of  that  anything  except 
an  utter  incredibility.  No;  some  erf  us  are  sure  that  we  are 
through  with  war.  But  by  itself  personal  pacifism  is  not  enough. 
In  the  third  place,  measures  of  national  neutrality,  though  not 
enough  by  themselves,  are  profoundly  important.  One  of  the  most 
encouraging  things  we  have  had  in  this  country  in  a  long  time  Is 
the  desire  of  our  peof>le  to  keep  out  of  the  next  war.  How  to  keep 
out  of  the  next  war — it  is  enheartenlng  to  see  the  almost  universal 
Interest  of  Americans  in  that  problem.  We  may  well  be  concerned 
with  it.  Certainly  we  were  vmmerclfully  sold  out  In  the  last  war. 
No  matter  to  what  motive  you  ascribe  America's  entrance  into  the 
conflict,  we  were  unmercifully  gypped. 

If  you  say  we  went  into  the  World  War  for  economic  reasons, 
to  guarantee  the  credit  of  the  Allies,  with  whom  we  had  immense 
outstanding  debts,  we  certainly  were  gypped  on  that  point.  If 
you  say  we  went  into  the  war  for  idealistic  reasons  in  a  war  to 
end  war  and  make  the  world  safe  for  dMnocracy,  we  were  gypped 
on  that  point,  for  that  war  sowed  dragons'  teeth  for  wars  yet  to 
fipme  and  made  the  world  more  unsafe  for  democracy  than  it  had 
been  in  centuries.  And  if  you  say  that  we  went  Into  the  last  war 
lor  political  reasons,  to  end  the  menace  of  Germany,  we  were 
gypped  on  tliat  point.    For  what  naUon  in  Europe  today  peculiarly 
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disturbs  our  hopee  cf  peace?  Germany  under  Hitler.  But  I 
thought  it  was  Germany  we  lately  fought  a  great  war  against. 
It  was.  I  thought  we  conquered  Germany.  We  did.  I  thou|^t 
we  did  to  Germany  what  modem  war  knows  how  to  do  to  a  beaten 
enemy  and  then  followed  it  with  one  of  the  mo^  oppressive,  not 
to  say  outrageotu.  peace  treaties  in  all  history.  We  did.  And 
now.  a  few  years  afterward.  Germany,  armed  to  the  teeth  again, 
is  on  the  march.  That  is  Jiist  how  efficient  war  is.  It  cannot  do 
even  this  first,  simple,  obvious  thing  it  is  supposed  to  do— really 
conquer  a  powerful  modem  nation.  Do  you  say  that  Hitler  makea 
war?    I  say  war  made  Hitler. 

Americans,  therefore,  are  anxious  to  keep  out  of  the  next  war, 
mainly  because  we  were  so  mercilessly  cheated  and  duped  in  the 
last  one.  That  is  a  natural  and  a  valuable  reaction,  although 
by  Itself  It  is  not  enough.  Personally  I  should  like  to  see  the 
present  session  of  Congress  pass  a  stringent  neutrality  measure. 
It  should  forbid  the  shipment  to  belligerents  of  all  implements 
and  munitions  of  war;  it  should  forbid  all  loans  and  credits; 
It  should  modify  the  old  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas; 
and  forbid  oxir  nationals  to  sail  in  war  areas;  it  should  forbid 
the  shipment  to  belligerents,  or  to  neutrals  for  transshipment  to 
belligerents,  of  aU  war  necessities  whatever.  It  might  give  to  the 
President  some  permissive  authcslty  to  cocqwrate  with  other 
nations  against  an  obvious  aggressor,  but.  with  whatever  quali- 
fications. Congress  ought  to  pass  a  strong  neutrality  measiuv. 
Nevertheless,  I  have  small  hope  that  such  a  law.  even  if  passed, 
will  hold  its  grotind  against  the  terrific  pressure  of  a  long-drawn- 
out  wtu-. 

If  another  war  breaks,  all  the  markets  of  the  nations  will  be 
crying  for  our  goods.  Will  we  resist?  Just  arovmd  the  comer 
now  that  war  seems  to  be  waiting,  in  which  by  every  argimient 
and  appeal  we  can  lay  our  minds  to  we  will  have  to  cry  to  the 
American  people,  "Stay  out  of  this  war!"  Perhaps  we  can  if  it 
doesn't  last  too  long.  But  when  one  thinks  of  the  tremendous 
pressures  that  will  play  upon  us — the  desire  for  profits,  the  gang- 
ing up  of  the  mtinition  makers  and  salesmen,  the  natural  desires 
Of  millions  of  cotton  planters,  wheat  growers,  coal,  oil,  and  steel 
producers  to  sell  their  goods — one  sees  that  neutrality,  even  at 
its  best,  is  an  emergency  measure  to  be  fought  for  In  a  crisis 
like  the  present  as  our  only  hope,  but,  after  all.  only  a  kind  of 
cyclone  cellar  In  a  hurricane,  an  anchor  thrown  to  windward  as  a 
last  resource  in  a  stormy  sea,  but  not  enough,  not  by  a  long  sea- 
mile  enough.  Friends,  if  ultimately  we  are  going  to  keep  America 
out  of  war.  we  mxist  keep  the  world  out  of  war. 

In  the  fourth  place,  economic  reconstruction  is  of  basic  im- 
portance fOT  peace,  although  alone  it  is  not  enough.  Any  way 
one  looks  at  the  war  question  one  runs  into  economics.  There  are, 
for  example,  four  powerful  nations  on  earth  today  which.  I  thtnfc. 
sincerely  desire  peace — Great  Britain.  Prance,  Russia,  and  the 
United  States.  Yet,  after  all.  it  is  no  great  credit  to  them  that 
they  want  peace,  for  having  already  access  to  and  control  over 
plenty  of  the  raw  materials  of  the  earth  to  guarantee  their  na- 
tional existence,  why  should  they  want  war?  There  are.  how- 
ever, at  least  three  other  nations  that  at  the  cost  of  desperate 
public  sacrifice  are  preparin;;  for  war.  preaching  it,  glorifying  it. 
dragooning  and  conscripting  even  their  little  children  iot  it — 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Japan.  They  are  doing  that  not  because  they 
are  another  kind  of  himian  being  from  ourselves,  but  because 
none  of  those  nations  has  access  to  or  control  over  enoxigh  of  the 
raw  materials  of  this  planet  to  sustain  national  existence.  They 
honestly  think  that  they  face  a  choice  between  war  and  penury 
and  In  that  dilemma  they  propose  war. 

Any  way  one  looks  at  the  war  question  one  finds  economics 
In  the  fweground.  We  cannot  have  economic  war  with  tariffs  and 
monetary  policies  and  still  expect  peace.  We  cannot  have  preda- 
tory economic  imperialism,  such  as  the  western  world  practiced 
on  Africa  far  a  long  and  terrible  century,  and  of  which  EthiopU 
was  only  the  latest  episode,  and  still  expect  peace.  We  cannot 
have  an  economic  order  overwhelmingly  motived  by  the  acquisi- 
tive desire  for  profits,  first  for  individuals,  second  for  corporate 
aggregates  of  Individuals,  third  for  nations  backing  up  their 
corporate  aggregates  of  individuals,  and  still  expect  peace.  Thoae 
Who  say  that  the  economic  preconditions  of  peace  are  funda- 
mental are  right.  Peace  will  cost  profound  economic  recon- 
struction. 

Tet,  even  so,  I  am  sure  that  eeon<»nic  reform  is  not  enougtx. 
Bo  powerful  is  nationalism,  so  prodigious  its  hold  on  man's 
thoughts  and  loyalties,  that  even  if  the  dream  of  the  Socialists 
shoiild  come  tme  we  still  could  have  a  nationalistic  socialism  in 
America,  a  nationalistic  socialism  in  Britain,  a  nationalistic  social- 
ism in  Italy.  Germany.  Russia,  and  our  naUonalisUc  prejudices, 
^nflictlng  interests,  and  antagonisms  could  still  hurl  us  into  war. 
The  road  to  peace  is  long  and  rough,  and  as  for  America's  staying 
out  of  war,  surely  in  the  end  it  is  a  fallacious  hope  unless  we  can 
banish  war  from  the  world. 

So  we  come  to  the  fifth  sector  of  the  peace  movement,  the  oon- 
sununation  to  which  all  other  endeavors  must  tend  and  in  which 
alone  they  can  find  sure  fulfillment — international  collective 
seciu-ity. 

For  we  know  how  to  get  peace.  We  have  already  achieved  peace. 
Within  nations,  where  constituent  states  and  provinces  have  sur- 
rendered to  a  central  authority  their  right  to  use  vi(denoe  against 
one  another,  we  have  already  achieved  peace.  That  is  the  secret 
of  the  American  Union.    Once  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  New 
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Tock  nearly  went  to  war.  Onoe  there  was  a  great 
the  North  and  the  South.  Now,  however,  we  are  confident  that 
a  true  Union  exists.  In  which  the  constituent  States  have  sur- 
rendered to  a  central  authority  not  all  their  sovereignty  but  one 
Itnn  in  It,  the  right  to  use  violence  one  against  another. 

So.  too,  England  and  Scotland  no  longer  make  war  upon  each 
other  as  once  they  did.  So  Prussia  and  Bavaria  no  longer  make 
war  upon  each  other  as  once  they  did.  And.  while  Italy  makes 
war  upon  Ethiopia,  within  Italy  Tuscany  «nd  Lombardy  no  longer 
plunge  into  bloody  slaughter  as  onoe  they  did.  And  the  ntib  and 
secret  are  here:  constituent  states  have  surrendered  to  central 
authority  a  single  item  of  their  sovereignty. 

Within  the  United  States  we  have  every  major  economic  cauas 
of  war.  The  manufacturers  of  New  England  and  the  Carollnas, 
the  Industrialists  of  the  East  and  the  farmers  of  tiie  West  face 
the  same  kind  of  economic  antagonisms  that  today  in  the  Paclflo 
set  Britain  and  Japan  agaUist  each  other.  But  witliln  our  Ameri- 
can Union  these  major  economic  caiises  of  war  wiU  not  produce 
war.  And  the  reason  is  that  the  various  sections  of  this  country 
have  surrendered  to  a  central  administraticxi  one  item  erf  their 
sovereignty,  the  right  to  use  violence  one  against  the  other.  More- 
over, as  the  years  pass  and  experience  deepena,  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  major  agency  for  relieving  o\ir  tensions,  does  not  wane  but 
waxes  in  pc^ular  esteem,  and  never  yet  in  our  history  has  the 
National  Government  had  to  use  violence  to  enforce  a  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  against  a  State. 

The  world  can  have  peace  whenever  the  world  wants  it  enou^ 
to  fulfill  this  condition.  Tlie  major  precondition  of  war,  that 
makes  it  almost  inevitable.  Is  sixty-odd  national  statea  refxismg 
to  surrender  to  a  central  court  and  administration  this  one  item 
of  their  sovereignty. 

If.  now,  you  say  it  looks  on  that  basis  like  a  long  haul  to  peace, 
I  say  it  looks  so  to  me.  There  is  no  short  cut  to  peace.  There  is 
no  swift,  slick  scheme  that  will  bring  peace.  I  txpitcX  to  die.  my 
eyes  looking  on  a  world,  however  much  improved,  still  tn  danger 
of  war.  So  I  say  to  my  children.  "You  stand  ior  peace  and  tell 
yoiu*  children  to  stand  for  peace."  For  some  day — It  may  be  sooner 
than  we  think — the  consummation  will  come,  concerning  which 
our  children's  children  will  think  us  imbecile  because  we  did  not 
achieve  it — a  central  court,  a  central  administration,  controUliag 
whatever  force  is  necessary  for  international  government  in  the 
form  Qt  international  police,  and  the  different  nationalities  wlU 
have  surrendered  not  aU  their  sovereignty,  but  this  one  useleaa 
and  disastrous  item  in  it.  their  right  to  the  exercise  of  violence. 

In  the  meantime,  I  b^  of  you,  work  on  all  these  five  tronta. 
Let  us  stop  being  bigots  in  the  peace  movement.  Let  us  cease 
excommunicating  one  another.  AU  these  five  sectors  are  indla- 
pensable  in  the  work  for  peace.  Find  the  place  wtiere  you  can 
make  your  best  contribution.  For  it  surely  is  hypocrisy  to  call 
Christ  "Lord,  Lord",  and  not  take  our  stand  against  this  aocunad 
thing,  this  antlctulst. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAT  HARRISON 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  22  legislative  day  of  Friday.  Mar.  19),  1937 


BADIO   ADDRESS   OF   HON.   HUGO   L.    BLACK.   OF    AT.Ai>Ai#f^ 

llABCH  17,  18S7 


Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  published  in  the  Rscord  an  address  delivered  over  the 
radio  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Alabama  [BCr.  Black]  on 
the  evening  of  March  17.  1937,  in  the  city  of  Washlnct<aL 
Tlie  address  has  reference  to  a  bill  to  provide  for  financial 
assistance  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  States  for  th« 
Improvement  of  their  public  schools.  This  biU  was  intro- 
duced hy  mysdt  and  Mr.»^BLACK  and  was  unantmonaly  re- 
ported favorably  to  the  Senate  by  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  on  March  19, 1937. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkoosd,  as  fcdlows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience,  today  the  Senate 
Gnnmlttee  <m  Bducatlon  and  Labor  considered  the  bill  Introduced 
by  Senator  Hsaamaw  and  myself  authorising  an  i4>propriatlon  of 
$100,000,000  to  aid  the  States  in  providing  public  education  for 
the  clilldren  o<  this  Matkm.   I  hope  that  tomorrow  the  coouaittae 
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kual  an 


M  tevonbly  to  th* 


•BorMirteUoD*.  luu— ■ini  until  •  nutftmum  o<  •300,000.000 


T^e  Mn  ptoftdM  for  fotore 
U»  eontrot  Xbm  educatknua 


■■iimirt  oi  tba  MvcnU  Statas  In  any 

At  tiM  vwy  *'f«""«»f  o(  tlM  hiatory  o<  thla  Mattan  Pnaident 


•Tn^a"  country  Uke  thia    •     •     •    II  there  cannot  be  money 
found  tor  education,  tbcre  to  aomethlng  amtoa  with  the  ruling 


^5»r.  in  IBSO.  a  group  of  working  peqple  met  in  Philadelphia  and 
uiMimiDoualy  reeoliFed  that —  ^  .  .  •, 
^TrbCTTcim  be  no  real  Uberty  without  a  wide  diffusion  of  re^ 
ln^it,««i^  •  •  •  and  until  means  of  equal  instruction  ahsU 
be  equany  secured  to  aU.  Uberty  to  but  an  unmeaning  wcard  and 
•Qually  an  empty  ihadow."  ^  .  

AltlKJUch  these  words  were  qpoken  more  than  a  century  ago. 
fecent  bMtlngs  befotw  the  Senate  Committee  on  Uucatlon  and 
Labor  have  Nearly  revealed  that  sufficient  money  has  not  been 
•Yound  for  education",  and  that  "means  of  equal  instruction'*  have 
not  yet  been  "equally  secured  to  aU"  American  chUdren. 

When  our  Hatkm  drafted  lU  young  men  into  war  service 
It  was  illsclnaml  to  an  aUTml-***^  Amerlfan  public  that  25  percent 
of  those  first  called  were  not  even  able  to  write  a  letter  back 
bene  More  than  40  percent  of  all  thoee  who  have  recently  been 
€B  nval  Federal  relief  have  had  leas  than  a  fourth-grade  educa- 

In  19S6  more  than  434)00  schools,  aooommodattng  one-eighth  of 
the  children  of  thto  MaUon.  were  forced  to  dose  their  doors 
because  there  were  no  funds  avallaMe  to  pay  the  teachers.  To 
open  theee  achooto  It  was  actually  necessary  to  plaoe  school 
taaehen  on  the  relief  rotto  and  pay  them  relief  wages.  Our  com- 
mittee has  learned  that  there  are  now  at  least  a  dooen  States 
In  which  sdiools  have  already  closed,  or  they  are  about  to  dose 
for  ladt  (tf  funds.  A  bUUon  doOan  increased  schotA  indebtedness 
ilnoe  ino  makes  farther  borrowing  impossible. 

Uick  of  opportunity  for  education  to  not  limited  to  ttie  children 
In  the  poorer  States.  Two  weeks  ago  the  president  of  the  Stete 
taarhm  asaodatlon  of  the  great  Industrial  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania tcstmed  before  our  committee  in  the  following  language: 

**A  party  came  to  my  home  the  other  day  and  begged  for 
bdp  because  hto  boy  was  travtfing  to  schocri,  walking  9 
Be  thumbed  hto  way  at  times  when  he  oouM.  but  was 
__._  for  an  education,  and  very  tew  advantages  are  being  pro- 
vided to  transport  him  to  the  school. 

"Qoestlan.  What  type  of  school  was  he  going  to? 
Hii^  school. 


••Question.  In  Penasylvanlar 

"Answer.  Tss.  sir. 

••Qusstiflp.  In  Westmoreland  Ooontyf 

-Answer.  Tcs,  sir.  After  they  come  to  a  certain  age  there  to  no 
'  tranmiortatlon  tumtahcd. 

"Question.  Tbit  doseet  high  school  was  0  mUes  awayf 

••Answer.  Tee.  sir."  _ 

MOW.  what  to  tr\ie  here  to  also  a  sample  of  what  to  true  in 
many  districts,  not  only  in  Westmoreland  but  throughout  Penn- 
■  sylvanla. 

Thto  wltneas  also  told  the  committee  that  if  a  severance  tax  had 
originally  been  placed  upon  the  coal  removed  from  the  mines  of 
thto  county  sufficient  funds  would  be  avallalde  "to  supply  all  of 
the  educational  requirements  of  that  particular  territory  without 
<,  asking  the  State  for  any  money  at  all.  But  it  has  gone.  It  has 
moved  out  of  the  State.  I  am  aware  of  some  of  the  places  that 
It  has  gone,  and  I  am  aware  that  in  thoee  particular  territories  the 
miUs  and  factories  are  asmssrrt.  for  school  purposes.,  but  we  are 
Inmovsrtohed  and  can  no  longer  get  the  money." 

A  wltnsss  from  Michigan  testified  that  the  chances  sre  even  in 
yw^M^^w  that  a  child  living  in  the  rural  commimiaes  will  never 
go  to  high  school  at  all.  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  are  no 
high  schooto  for  all  the  children  to  attend.  One-half  of  the  rural 
^HiwwMt  therefore,  in  that  State  do  not  go  to  high  schools,  and 
under  present  drcxmistanosa  will  not  have  the  opportunity  of 
attending  *»*g»«  schooto.  In  many  of  the  poorer  States  educational 
opportunitlee  are  most  deplorable. 

Ibera  are  nearly  two  and  three-fourths  million  children  of  school 
i^  In  the  Uhtted  States  without  any  puUie-ochool  facilities  what- 
•w.  Tbsr*  are  another  two  and  three-fourths  mUlkm  who  elthtf 
p>  to  school  m  tSBBporary  qoartera,  oftsn  insanitary  and  imsaf e 
•ebool  *««»^*»»f  or  who  attend  echool  part  time  only  because  of 
tnadcquata  school  buildings.  More  than  1.000.000  children  attend 
•ribools  that  are  hi  snsilun  toss  than  6  months  in  the  year. 

la  one  State  a  surrey  showed  that  the  children  of  more  than 
1 JOO  eonununlttos  are  wholly  without  school  bulMlngs  and  go  to 
jyiwirf  Id  fl»~n«|^--|frt  tenant  hdiises.  bams,  and  churches. 

Inequality  of  educational  opportunity  to  aggravated  by  the  In- 
equality of  Incame  going  to  difltarmt  gronpa  in  various  sections 
of  the  Natkm.  In  no  place  to  thto  insqaallty  of  opportunity  more 
tfeariy  tteuMwlTated  ttian  In  the  rural  eommunlttoa 

The  farmers  hare  81  percent  of  the  children  of  the  Matlan  B  to 
17  yean  old.  but  theee  farmsn  receive  only  9  percent  of  the 


The 
liitlanis  tiUldrsn  but 


have  only  about  M  pereent  of  the 
about  4S  peroent  of  the  national 


On  the  other  hand,  tbe  Ooutheastern  Slates  have  about  96 
it  of  the  Nation's  ehUdm  but  reoeive  only  10  peroent  at 
aatlnnal  tnoome. 


The  farmen  of  the  Southeastern  States  have  18  peroent  of  the 
Nation's  children,  but  tliese  fanners  receive  only  8.2  percent  <« 
the  n*"""'^'  Income.  , 

The  poMde  in  the  poorer  States  and  in  the  farming  communi- 
ties are  required  to  pay  a  far  greater  percentage  of  their  income 
to  give  their  chUdren  the  meager  educational  advantages  to  which 
enUrely  too  many  of  them  are  limited,  than  the  people  in  cities 
and  wealthier  States  are  required  to  pay.  In  the  poorer  Stotes 
dUldren  from  6  to  20  years  of  age  almost  eqxial  the  niunber  of 
adults  from  21  to  65,  while  In  the  richer  States,  the  adults  out- 
number the  ChUdren  almost  3  to  2.  The  farmen  of  the  Nation 
have  70  percent  more  children  to  rear  and  educate  than  do  their 
dty  neighbors.  ^  ^        ^ 

The  successful  <q;)eratl<m  of  our  Government  depezuto  upon  an 
educated  cltiaenry.  This  does  not  mesin  that  some  should  be  edu- 
cated and  some  sbo\ild  be  left  In  Ignorance  and  Illiteracy.  More 
\;h^n  a  hundred  years  ago  one  of  our  American  statesmen  said: 

"On  the  diffusion  of  education  among  the  pe<^le  rests  the 
pteeervatlon  and  popetuation  of  ovtr  free  institutions." 

With  our  Improved  methods  of  transportaUon  and  our  active 
trade  and  commerce,  a  very  large  percentage  ot  all  children  spend 
most  of  their  adiilt  life  In  other  States  and  localities.  More  than 
one  and  one-third  mUllon  people  bM-n  and  reared  In  other  States 
now  live  in  New  York.  Mwe  than  57  percent  erf  the  total  popula- 
tion ol  the  State  of  California  were  bom  In  other  States.  More  than 
80.000.000  native-born  Americans  now  live  in  States  other  than 
those  in  which  they  were  bom.  More  than  6.000.000  farmers' 
sons  and  daughters  moved  from  their  farm  homes  to  the  cities 
between  1030  and  1930.  Citizens  of  every  State,  therefore,  have  a 
direct  Interest  in  providing  educaUcaua  opportunities  for  their 
future  citlaens  who  will  come  to  them  from  other  States.  Tlie 
great  dUee  of  New  York,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  and  many  others  havs 
constant  additions  to  their  cltiaenry  from  the  poorer  sections  of 
the  Nation,  where  poverty  has  denied  needed  educational  ad- 
vantages. 

The  final  decision  as  to  the  type  of  government  thto  Nation  has 
depends  upon  the  knowledge  and  training  Ol  Ito  people.  We  not 
only  need  an  honest  exercise  oi  the  ballot,  but  we  need  an 
Intelligent  ballot.    Thomas  Jeffermn  said  that — 

*Tf  a  nation  expects  to  be  ignorant  and  free  In  a  state  of  civlli- 
Mtlop.  it  expects  what  never  was  and  never  will  be.  •  •  • 
There  to  no  safe  deposit  for  the  functions  of  government  but 
with  the  people  themselves;  nor  can  they  be  safe  with  them 
without  information." 

He  advocated  a  imlversal  system  for  the  elimination  of  Igno- 
rance for  all  who  are  mentally  capable  of  obtaining  it  from  the 
kindergarten  all  the  way  through  the  university.  We  are  yet- 
far  from  Jefferson's  goal.  I  believe  there  is  no  chance  to  attain 
thl"  high  educational  ideal  unless  we  recognize  the  fact  that  there 
must  be  a  greater  equality  of  educational  opportunity  for  all  of 
our  people.  The  State  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  testifying  before  our  committee  In  favor  of  this  bill,  said: 
'•Wealth,  no  matter  where  it  la  located,  should  be  taxed  for 
the  education  of  the  people  no  matter  where  they  are  located." 

Until  thto  sentiment  becomes  the  law  of  this  land,  people  may 
express  patriotic  hopes  about  an  educated  citizenship;  but  they 
will  be  vain  hopes. 

The  mere  fact  that  wealth  Is  located  and  taxed  In  one  particular 
place  is  no  Indication  that  all  that  wealth  was  produced  at  that 
particular  point.  Every  part  of  the  toll  and  labor  that  obtains  the 
money  for  purchasing  an  automobile  from  the  great  city  of  Detroit 
goes  to  Increase  the  taxable  wealth  of  that  city.  Why  should  we 
not  tax  some  of  the  profits  from  the  sale  of  automobiles,  so  as  to 
provide  educational  advantages  and  opportunities  to  people  living 
where  the  auUsnoblles  are  pvirchased?  And  why  should  not  the 
same  principle  apply  In  order  for  a  State  to  hold  some  of  the 
profits  to  educate  Its  own  children,  which  profits  actually  come 
txom  mines,  factories,  and  industries  in  that  State  but  owned  by 
residents  of  other  States? 

As  an  Illustration  of  the  necessity  for  and  Justice  of  Federal 
taxation  to  aid  the  States,  evidence  was  given  to  om-  committee 
that  only  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  profit-paying  stock  of  the 
power  companies  operating  in  Texas  was  actually  owned  by  the 
dtiaens  of  that  State.  Evidence  showed  It  to  be  owned  by  holding 
companies  with  residence  chiefly  in  the  States  of  Delaware,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  New  York.  The  Stat«  of  Texas,  however,  cannot  tax 
profits  of  these  hcridlng  companies,  although  the  evidence  showed 
that  in  many  Instances  the  aimxial  profit  on  Investment  was  as 
high  as  61  percent.  A  Federal  tax  can  aid  in  sending  back  some  of 
thto  wealth  to  hdp  educate  the  children  In  Texas  and  in  the  States 
where  the  wealth  was  act\ially  produced.  Thto  can  best  be  done  by 
giving  Federal  aid  to  public  education. 

It  to  time  for  those  who  actually  believe  in  universal  educa- 
tion throughout  this  Nation,  to  realize  that  we  will  not  have  it 
until  we  have  Federal  assistance  for  all  oxir  public  tclaxxAs.  0\xs 
financial  and  economic  system  drains  some  communities  of  their 
wealth  and  removes  It  beyond  their  power  of  taxation.  There  to 
no  longer  reason  for  us  to  depend  upon  the  old  theory  that  the 
poor  Shall  educate  the  poor.  It  produces  grossly  unfair  educa- 
tional opportxinltles.  Thto  great  Nation  of  oiirs  needs  an  educated 
dttoenry.  It  to  my  sincere  and  earnest  hope  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  pass  thto  bill  for  Federal  aid  to  education,  which  will 
assure  every  boy  and  girl  in  thto  Nation  a  chance  to  receive  public- 
school  training  at  least  8  months  in  each  year.  American  chil- 
dren are  entitled  to  thto  chance.  Education  to  the  hope  of  our 
Nation.  Federal  assistance  alone  can  meet  the  wldeqiread  edu- 
cational needs  of  our  American  youth. 
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Harvard    Club    of    Boston    "Sits    Down"— Landis 
Speaks.    They  "Sit  Up",  and  Take  Notice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  22. 1937 


ADDRESS  BY  JAMES  M.  LAKDIS,  CHAIRMAN,  SECURITIES  AND 
EXCHANGE  COMMISSION,  BEFORE  THE  HARVARD  CLUB  OP 
BOSTON.  BOSTON.  MASS..  MARCH  17,  1937 


Mr.  MAVERICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  unanimous  consent,  I 
Include  herein  an  address  by  Hon.  James  M.  Landis,  de- 
livered before  the  Harvard  Club  of  Boston,  in  Boston,  March 
17,  1937.  The  newspapers  say  in  their  headlines  that  he 
has  been  widely  criticized  concerning  his  remaiics  on  ttie 
sit-down  strikes. 

I  see  nothing  In  it  approving  the  sit-down  strike,  but 
he  does  discuss  the  possible  changing  of  legal  concepts  of 
law.    But  here  is  the  speech: 

PIEBCS  THS  BlILLIAlfCS  OF  CONTLNUUIO  DAWITS 

On  an  occasion  such  as  this  I  slways  envy  the  gifts  of  a  former 
colleague  of  mine.  Versed  to  an  extraordinary  degree  in  conti- 
nental history,  his  answers  to  modem  problems  sdways  found 
suggestive  roots  In  the  dim  past.  Indeed,  It  wss  sometimes  said 
of  him  that  you  were  fortunate  if  he  only  began  his  answer  with 
events  In  the  time  of  Dloclc-tian  and  didn't  insist  that  for  the 
solution  of  a  matter  of  seemingly  everyday  academic  policy  some 
search  back  beyond  the  empire  was  essential.  And  yet  it  was 
amazing  to  see  him  grasp  some  galvanic  current  moving  from  the 
past  and  with  that  distant  spark  lUvmilne  a  modem  problem. 

In  the  field  of  education  s\:ch  a  technique  Is  or  should  be  com- 
monplace. As  one  grasps  for  shadow  better  to  view  sunlight,  so 
your  presidents  stand  in  the  shadow  of  an  ever-lengthening  past. 
To  Its  depth  and  its  qxiality,  at  Harvard  three  centuries  already 
can  testify. 

But  that  attitude  is  not  a  prerogative  of  presidents  alone.  It 
is  the  privilege  of  all  those  who  care  about  education,  for  there, 
perhaps,  more  than  anywhere  one  has  to  try  and  pierce  the 
brilliance  of  continuing  dawns. 

Some  hesitation  naturally  attended  my  acceptance  of  the  invi- 
tation to  speak  before  this  gathering.  Closeness  to  political  life 
and  absence  for  some  years  now  from  the  academic  scene  made 
me  doubt  Just  what  I  could  contribute  to  this  occasion.  On  the 
other  hand.  I  was  anxious  to  come.  I  was  anxious  to  get,  if  I 
could,  some  better  sense  of  what  Harvard  men  were  thlnUng  and 
where  the  drive  of  their  obJe<:tlve8  lay.  I  thought  that  In  return 
for  that  I  might,  perhaps,  essay  some  contribution  frcwn  the  firing 
line  where  law  is  being  made,  In  terms  of  the  relationship  of  that 
process  to  Harvard's  traditions. 

That  the  law  school  has  the  richest  shadows  in  all  American 
legal  education  Is.  of  course,  accepted  everywhere.  Its  use  of  them 
as  vantage  points  rather  than  as  retreats  Is  emblematic  of  Its 
traditions.  But  let  me  touch  for  the  moment  upon  some  of  those 
that  seem  to  me  central,  so  that  we  can  properly  set  the  hack- 
ground  of  our  thinking. 

First,  we  may  mention  the  insistence  upon  technical  com- 
petence. Just  as  tlioee  who  would  make  music  a  profession  sub- 
mit to  the  stem  discipline  of  daUy  drill  and  finger  exercises,  the 
student  of  the  law  needs  to  master,  and  master  effectively,  the 
methods  of  handling  the  materials  ready  to  his  hands.  It  Is  the 
Insistence  upon  competence  ia  the  method  of  inquiry  upon  real- 
ism In  the  articulation  ot  premises,  upon  relevancy  In  reascmlag 
from  them,  that  strikes  the  entering  student  of  the  law  school 
with  emphasis. 

Indeed,  where  in  the  first  excitement  of  the  search  for  knowl- 
edge he  hopes  to  find  answers  to  the  many  problems  of  the  law, 
he  finds  at  first  no  answers.  Instead  anal3r8ls  of  methods  for 
searching  for  them.  It  is  drill,  to  be  true,  sometimes  dogged,  de- 
termined drlU.  and  yet  the  type  ot  groxmd-school  training  without 
Which  no  flight  can  be  safe.  This  tradiUcm.  of  cotirse,  we  dare 
not  sacrifice;  ncn-,  en  the  other  hand,  dare  we  prolong  it  so  long 
that  the  very  urge  to  fly  leaves  before  the  (^>portTmlty  arises. 

LOTALTT  TO   THK  WKA  OF  TETJTH 

A  second  tradition  that  perhaps  shoxild  be  Integral  to  the  very 
Idea  of  education,  and  yet  so  often  Is  missing.  Is  the  Insistence 
upon  the  centrifugal  forces  of  instruction.  Pnmi  an  administra- 
tive standpoint,  to  search  for  men  with  varying  minds,  varying 
outlooks.  Is  Imperative.  As  lllTistratlve  one  can  recall  the  con- 
tribution made  by  the  combination  of  James  and  Royce  In  the 
early  days  of  the  phUosophy  department  at  Harvard,  a  contribu- 
tion duplicated  elsewhere  and  especially  characteristic  of  the  law 
school. 

The  bond  of  a  faculty  can  never  be  loyalty  to  particular  truths, 
but  the  deeper  one  of  loyalty  to  the  Idea  of  truth.    Such  a  bond 


made  of  the  law  school  a  hub  from  which  the  spokes  tan  out  to 
far  hmlaons. 

Under  the  shelter  of  such  an  idea  men  of  diverse  legal  creeds, 
diverse  social  outlook,  could  gather  and,  by  their  example,  make 
of  the  profession  of  the  law  an  avenue  for  the  attainment  of 
varied  Ideals. 

TKX   ANVn.   OF   OBBATI — THX   >A€»aNSSS   TO   PlOim 

A  third  tradition  of  the  law  school.  Indeed,  the  tradition  that 
even  before  the  days  of  LangdeU  brought  It  preeminence  in  its 
field,  was  that  of  not  only  a  wlUlngneas  but  an  Mgemeas  to 
pioneer — an  attitude  that  embraced  not  only  the  instructional 
method  but  also  went  to  critiques  of  the  substance  of  law.  To  see 
how  true  this  is,  one  need  only  think  of  LangdeU's  conception 
that  the  best  method  of  forging  Ideas  was  not  through  didactic 
pedagogy  but  upon  the  anvil  of  debate.  His  realisation  that  no 
uniform  architectonic  qualities  could  dominate  structures  that 
each  man  had  to  build  for  himself  led  him  away  from  the  effort 
to  Impress  formulated  conceptions  of  the  law  upon  his  students, 
and  to  the  effort  to  encourage  them  to  select  and  build,  stone  by 
stone,  their  own  structures. 

This  contribution,  commonly  known  as  the  case  S3rstem  of  in- 
struction, was,  perhaps,  the  most  effective  force  in  the  revltalin- 
tlon  of  legal  trainixxg  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Or.  again,  one  need  only  turn  to  Ames  to  realize  how  the  ethical 
content  of  the  law  was  enriched  by  his  efforts  to  search  for  prin- 
ciples of  action  and  decision,  not  fashioned  for  the  occasion,  but 
finding  their  verities  in  the  deep  crucible  of  the  past.  To  him 
history  was  never  Inert  knovdedge  but  the  source  of  ideas  from 
wtilch  to  understand  the  present. 

Or  James  Bradley  Thayer,  who  gave  constitutional  and  other 
forms  of  public  law  the  recognition  that  Its  major  decisions  rested 
so  much  upon  considerations  of  wise  statesmanship. 

Or  Pound,  who  envisaged  that  the  maj<n-  problem  of  twentieth- 
century  American  law  was  the  need  for  Its  adaptation  to  a  mod- 
em industrialist  society,  and  with  that  vision  flung  his  challrage 
to  the  lawyers  that  such  an  adaptation  could  be  made  effectlvriy 
only  by  the  absorption  into  the  law  of  the  content  at  the  other 
social  sciences. 

The  picture  of  these  men  is  one  not  at  persons  tending  a  formal 
garden,  rearranging  It  here  and  there  to  suit  a  purring  taste,  but 
rather  one  of  daring  on  the  frontiers  of  knowle<^. 

These  three  aspects  of  the  Harvard  tradition  fit  into  a  harmoni- 
ous triptych.  The  emphasis  on  technical  competence  protects  us 
against  newness  for  the  sake  of  newness,  instilling  as  it  does  the 
discipline  that  cme  must  know  the  present  progress  of  an  art 
before  one  essays  its  further  advance.  The  emphasis  upon  cen- 
trifugal forces  means  absence  of  molds  of  opinion,  the  freedom 
of  choosing  one's  own  way  of  living,  and  the  Joy  of  fixKiing  that 
the  law  can  be  its  avenue.  The  tradition  to  pioneer  means  more 
than  the  glory  of  exploration.  It  means  the  insistence  upon  re- 
freshing the  law  through  ccmtinual  reference  to  the  zieeds  of  a 
nation. 

KKSDS    VAST    FBOIC    DBCAOB    TO    "f^IFB 

The  needs  of  the  Nation  today  with  respect  to  law  may  seem 
to  us  endless,  complex,  and  novel.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  their 
great  number  or  of  their  complexity.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
with  reference  to  the  springs  of  their  origin  they  preeent  any- 
thing essentially  new.  Prom  decade  to  decade  our  needs  with 
respect  to  law  have  varied,  but  they  have  varied  only  in  form  or 
m  the  Intensity  of  demand.  They  can  all  be  related  to  the  con- 
tinuing existence  erf  two  fundamental  desires. 

The  first  Is  the  constant  clamor  of  a  changing  society  for  the 
recognition  through  law  of  new  rights,  new  claims,  new  libertlea. 

The  second  Is  a  demand  for  the  fashioning  of  new  machinery 
to  give  old  rights  their  Intended  effects— a  demand  that  arises 
because  the  comi^exltles  of  such  a  society  tend  to  dtiU  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  old  machinery  to  realize  the  old  rights. 

CBAMcnro  mxAs  of  law  covcaainiro  labos 
Examples  ot  the  first  desire — for  the  creation  of  new  rli^ts  and 
new  liberties — are  to  be  seen  most  freqtiently  tinder  conditions 
of  national  economic  stress,  or  under  conditions  where  a  slow 
^tftof  power  in  society  from  one  group  to  another  occurs.  The 
recogmtlon  of  this  need  comes  about  sometimes  dramaticaUy 
through  leglsUtive  action,  at  other  times  impercepUbly  in  the 
course  of  litigations  that  offer  opporttmitles  for  Judicial  law- 
making. 

The  history  of  our  law  Is  replete  with  illustrations  of  tbe  crea- 
tion of  new  rights.  In  the  employer  and  en^loyee  relationship, 
the  right  of  employees  to  quit  work  together  for  the  simple  end 
of  improving  the  conditions  of  labor  found  recognitfam  only  in 
the  early  nineteenth  century. 

Indeed,  the  right  to  strike  and  through  stich  economic  pressure 
to  force  effective  baigaining  found  no  recognition  in  this  country 
untU  the  txim  of  this  century,  and  even  today  in  many  States  it 
is  stiU  of  doubtftil  standing. 

But  the  insistence  upon  collective  bargaining  refuses  to  stand 
stiU.  It  la  pushing  Itself  now  from  a  claim  to  use  economic 
pressure  toward  the  accomplishment  of  this  end,  to  an  insistence 
that  the  law  Itself  shall  Impose  a  duty  upon  the  employer  to 
endeavor  conscientiously  to  arrange  a  coUectlve-labor  contract 
with  his  employees  when  a  majority  of  them  so  desire. 

UXX.-OUIM    oowcEFr  or  piopektt 

In  the  same  field  we  have  witnessed  for  some  yean  the  effort  d 
enqiloyees  to  bring  about  recognition  of  their  claim  to  be  firee  to 
persuade  others  to  refrain  from  taking  their  places  who  by  such 
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■ietioa  vould  'i«»»*«»v*«*'   th$  cffacUi 

''tancant  omxiUm  ••  hmw  men  th»  atfvMieanMit  <<  »  n*^  «»^ 
to  takTiMMun*  that  wUl  eflecUTelj  prewnt  »U  production  untU 
•rtoruMM  an  f  t«"«*^ — action  that  In  Ita  acopomle  effects  la  tne 
Muntetpart  of  the  lock-out.  but  because  of  the  *5?*f*^**..*°,^ 
nlaUonship  such  as  the  lock-out  poeseases  to  property,  tods  Itself 
with  douWnl  tnMlltloDal  legal  Justlllcatlon. 

The  eventual  outcome  of  such  a  daim  will  depend  In  part  upon 
the  wrp*'«-*«  that  Uw  win  ftre  to  the  concept  of  property  and  Ita 
invlolabUlty  In  tts  industrial  and  corporate  setting  to  eoonjanlc 
unwum  <rf  this  type,  and  In  part,  pcrhapa.  on  the  capacity  of  oux 
taw  to  dense  new  concepts  and  mechanisms  to  meet  the  needs  out 
of  which  this  type  of  economic  pressure  has  been  bom. 
fi*tw  to  Ksw  rasDoiu 

■i^»tif  In  the  Industrial  field  other  dalms  are  being  advanced. 
■neh  as  the  dalm  that  society  must  exact  as  a  oondltk»  precedent 
to  the  existence  of  an  enterprise  a  duty  upon  tts  part  to  pay  Its 
'  iiinrii gross  a  ilTlnc  wage.  In  the  eoaanmer  Arid,  claims  to  new 
^leeScoDM  are  similarly  being  asserted— the  dalm  for  mora  truthful 
pcaaentatkm  at  the  product  that  la  offered,  whether  that  product  be 
»  oosBMilc  or  a  aeeurtty. 

In  the  field  of  corporate  organlmatlon  the  stockholder  Is  damor- 
inc  for  protection  against  oonqdexlty  In  the  corporate  structure. 
«nliMt  the  divoree  of  ownership  from  oootrol.  against  the  uneco- 
Bomle  eomblnatlon  of  buslnsaa  units  Into  a  far-fiung  enterprise. 

In  the  field  of  merchandising,  complain ta  not  unlike  those  that 
ahlppeiB  made  some  90  years  ago  against  carriers  are  coming  to 
the  fore — discrimination  in  price— without  retatlonitiilp  to  quantity 
9  quality  and  the  praaence  of  a  host  of  \inf atr  trade  practices  that 
can  so  icMdlly  conceal  themselres  amid  the  complexltlea  of  modem 
mfthptfa  of  distribution. 

In  the  Add  of  agricultural  and  mineral  prodxictlon.  producers 
^^>«.ii— I—  Inveigh  agalnrt  the  wasteful  use  of  limited  natural 
naouroos  by  competitors. 

The  dwlie  for  new  machinery  to  make  mcne  effective  the  pro- 
tectkm  of  old  rlghta  arlaea  out  ni  depredation  and  obacdescence  In 
the  eatabllshed  mechanisms  of  the  common  law.  The  normal 
proeeaaes  of  litigation  prove  themadvcs,  for  different  reasons,  to 
be  InaffecUve  In  bringing  about  the  practical  recognition  of  recog- 
nised rights.  They  fall  dther  because  of  the  cost  that  attends  the 
prooBSB.  becatwe  of  the  delay  that  It  Involvea.  or  because  of  the 
£ablUty  of  men  not  expert  In  highly  specialized  fields  to  apply 
neeeptad  prlndplea  to  new  situations.  But  the  instinct  for  a  liv- 
ing taw  iiifussa  to  accept  frustration.  It  simply  seeks  other  forms 
fof  Ha  iMitaatlon.  Chief  ^twmg  them  today  la  the  adn  Inlstra^ve 
;  Which  la  only  a  different  form  for  the  aaserUon  of  taw.  It 
us  to  lecogntae  the  extent  to  which  rights  formerly  the 
w»w^  eonoem  of  oourto  now  seek  thehr  realisation  largdy 
thioiKh  admlnlstrattva  trlbunala.  Practically  an  the  rdatlon- 
ahlpa  of  the  Individual  with  camera  and  with  utilities  are  under 
the  Inunedtate  guardianship  of  such  tribunals.  In  numerous 
fields,  such  as  banking,  insurance.  Immigration,  stockyards,  com- 
modity and  ascurlty  exchanges— to  mention  only  a  few — protection 
of  Individual  rights,  mediately  or  Immedlatdy.  U  in  the  hands  of 
MK»h  trlbunata  The  economy  of  this  process,  its  capacity  within 
Itself  fairly  to  dli^Mse  of  oontroveralea.  Its  ability  to  do  so  with 
dispatch  and  without  insistence  upon  some  of  the  technicalities 
that  the  ordinary  taw  demanda.  the  relationship  of  court  review 
to  administrative  action,  are  aU  the  ooncern  of  the  present-day 

Administrative  taw  in  thta  sense  flinds  only  sparse  recognition 
today  at  the  bar  or  In  the  schoota.  In  court  and  out  of  court.  It 
ramalns  something  of  a  stranger  regarded  suq>iclously  because 
of  Its  Intruaton  upcHi  traditional  p^tems.  Tet  fundamentally 
tt  ta  the  outstanding  response  of  our  generation  to  the  demand  for 
a  modem  machinery  to  protect  our  old  libertlea. 

In  the  flakl  of  leglatatlon.  artlcutaUon  of  legal  principles  grows 
apaea.  Prlndplea  of  taw,  formerly  left  to  enundatlon  through 
eaaaa,  an  finding  their  way  with  rapidity  Into  statutes.  The 
oontcnt  of  the  taw  contained  In  statute  books  could  once  be 
oonvenlenUy  Ignored.  Tbdaj.  leglatatlon.  Instead  of  being  a 
HH]fBdiff  eharaetarlstlc  of  taw,  tends  often  to  be  the  substructure 
tram  which  the  otajor  portion  of  rights  and  obligations  derive. 
It  eaUa  for  Independent  study  not  only  of  Its  oontmt  but  of  the 
piociaa<M  that  bring  It  Into  being. 

Theae.  then,  are  brlefiy  some  of  the  vital  needs  of  the  Nation. 
Boadi  wbldi  wiU  Inevitably  determine  the  pathway  of  the  taw. 
And  the  life  of  any  school  wlU  rest  upon  its  capadty  to  divine 
that  pathway.  The  challenge  that  It  must  be  able  to  meet  lies 
upon  the  Jtwmtlera  of  today's  knowledge,  the  fKntlers  of  social 
and  economic  change  where  the  patterns  of  the  legal  order  stiU 
ai«  confused  and  where  the  role  of  taw  Itself  ta  stlU  In  doubt. 

But  such  a  chaUei«»  ta  ready-made  for  the  traditions  of  Har- 
vard. Tlieae  tradltlooa  to  me  speD  tawyers  oonsdous  of  their  rote 
not  as  craftsmen  but  as  medtators  of  human  affairs,  eager  to 
understand  the  new  dalms.  anxloua  to  welg^  their  merit  in  the 
ll^t  of  the  cross  dalms  to  which  the  new  ctahns  give  rise,  and 
fearful  not  of  change  but  of  the  want  ot  tuiderstandlng.  So, 
also,  the  traditions  spdl  a  school  In  the  forefront  of  fashioning 
and  refashioning  the  substance  and  the  machinery  of  taw  to 
effectuate  the  alms  of  today's  and  tomorrow's  soctety.  To  aedc 
safety  by  retreat  to  the  shadows  of  a  past  has  not  been  our  history. 
Instead,  our  strength  haa  tain  in  the  Inculcation  of  discipline,  in 
the  vatiety  of  ooSook.  in  the  '   " 
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or 


HON.  WILL  M.  WHITTINGTON 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  19, 1937 


ADDRESS  OP  B4AJ.  GEN.  E.  M.  MARKHAM,  CHIEP  OP  KNOI- 
VEEBS.  UNITED  STATES  ARMY.  ST.  LOUIS.  MO,  MARCH  13. 
1937  

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  RxcoaD.  I  Include 
the  following  address  on  Flood  Control  delivered  by  Maj. 
Gen-  E.  M.  Markham,  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States 
Army.  March  12,  1937.  at  the  flood  control  conference  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Association  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  wit: 

Mr  President,  ladies,  and  gentlemen.  I  am  very  glad.  Indeed,  to 
have  the  opportiinity  to  appear  before  the  Mississippi  Valley  Aw>- 
ctatlon.  partlcvQarly  as  I  was  unavoidably  prevented  from  attending 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  associaUon  held  here  In  St.  Louta  last 

Since  tliat  date  we  have  experienced  a  record  flood  In  the  Ohio 
Valley  which  exacted  a  tremendous  toll  in  damages  to  property 
located  in  the  valley.  We  have  also  witnessed  the  successful  pas- 
sage of  that  record  flood  through  the  lower  Mississippi  VaUey  to  the 
Gulf  without  damage  as  a  result  of  the  flood-control  measures 
undertaken  by  the  Federal  Government  since  the  flood  of  1937. 

The  United  States  haa  expended  approximately  $275,000,000  In 
carrying  out  the  flood-control  works  on  the  lower  valley,  authorized 
as  a  result  of  the  1927  flood,  and  this  total  expenditure  has  without 
doubt,  in  this  flood,  prevented  damages  which  would  have  aggre- 
gated a  much  greater  sum.  .     ^,  ^ 

The  Ohio  River  flood,  with  Its  disruption  of  communications  and 
business,  has  made  us  flood-minded  fOT  the  moment.  Nevertheless. 
It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  public  sentiment  and  demand  for 
fiood-cmitrol  measures  to  be  undertaken  as  a  responsibility  oi  the 
Federal  Goverimient  has  been  slow  in  growth.  Perhaps  a  brief 
r*8imi6  of  past  flood-control  legislation  might  not  be  amlae  at  thta 

point.  .  ._, , ,     , 

From  the  earliest  time  the  residents  of  the  lower  Mississippi 
River  Valley  have  been  keenly  Interested  In  flood  control.  La  Salle, 
in  1684,  found  the  Mississippi  River  out  of  its  banks.  Bienville 
chose  a  site  for  New  Orleans  because  It  was  above  water  at  the  time 
he  found  it.  The  first  levee  was  constructed  tar  the  protection  ot 
New  Orleans  in  1717.  In  the  early  days  of  our  country  each  pn^- 
erty  owner  built  his  own  levee  with  his  own  resources.  Later  levee 
districts  were  formed  to  provide  for  a  more  coordinated  effort  In 
levee  protection. 

In  1820  Congreas  approprtated  $5,000  for  an  Investigation  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  which  was  imdertaken  by  two  young 
officers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  During  the  forties,  the  records 
of  Congress  indicate  that  many  debates  were  held  with  refwence 
to  the  participation  of  the  Federal  Government  In  flood  contnA 
for  Improvements  on  the  Mississippi  River.  It  is  of  Interest  to 
note  that  Henry  Clay.  Abraham  Lincoln,  Thomas  H.  Benton,  and 
John  C.  Calhoun  participated  in  these  debates  and  in  1M7  at- 
tended conventions  advocating  flood  control  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  1860  Congress  appropriated  $50,000  for  a  flood-control  Invest 
tlgatlon  of  the  Mississippi  River.  However,  the  Civil  War  inter' 
rupted  and  prevented  any  improvements  m  the  valley.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  war  a  remarkable  series  of  great  floods  occurred 
In  1862.  1885,  1867,  1874,  and  1882.  Hundreds  of  miles  ot  msin- 
llne  levees  failed.  In  spite  of  the  havoc  wrought  with  the  levees, 
the  people  of  the  Delta,  with  characteristic  courage,  began  to 
repair  and  rebuild. 

In  1874  a  commission  was  authorized  by  Congress  to  Investi- 
gate and  report  a  permanent  plan  for  the  reclamation  of  the 
Delta  ooxmtry.  This  commission,  headed  by  Gen.  K.  G.  Warren, 
gave  many  reasons  why  the  United  States  shovild  assume  respon- 
sibility for  flood  control  in  the  Mississippi  River  Valley.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  commission's  report,  the  Mississippi  River  Commis- 
sion was  established  in  1879. 

In  1881  Congress  ai^iropriated  $1,000,000  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  In  1882  It  provided  $4,000,000,  and  since 
that  date  annual  approprtations  have  been  continuous. 

In  1917  an  authorization  of  $45,000,000  was  enacted  for  the  Mta- 
slBSippl  River,  with  the  proviso  that  not  more  than  $10,000,000 
would  be  expended  dtirlng  any  one  fiscal  year.  However,  whUe 
these  sums  were  sufficient  to  permit  a  gradual  strengthening  of 
levee  heights  and  cross  sections,  they  did  not  permit  the  develop- 
ment of  a  considered  plan  for  the  protection  of  the  lower  valtay 
against  floods  of  record.  The  record  flood  of  1927  exacted  such 
tzemezkdous  damage  throughout  the  entire  valley  as  to  attract 
the  attention  and  synq>athy  of  the  United  States  at  large,  and  as  a 
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result  the  entire  country  was  In  favor  of  the  Government  ***«>>« 
over  the  job  of  flood  control  In  the  allirvial  vaUey  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  A  considered  plan,  estimated  to  cost  $325,000,000, 
known  as  the  Jadwin  plan,  was  presented  to  Congress,  nr^ 
adopted  on  May  15.  1928.  The  authorization  was  to  be  expended 
during  a  period  of  10  years  to  provide  reasonable  protection  for 
the  valley  against  major  floods. 

Subsequently,  in  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936,  the  authoriza- 
tion was  extended  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  the  Eudora, 
Morganza,  and  West  Atchafalajra  outlets  to  greatly  augment  the 
degree  of  protection  afforded  by  the  Jadwin  plan.  The  modified 
plan  will  protect  the  valley  against  any  major  flood  yet  experi- 
enced, although  the  recent  volume  of  flow  received  from  the  Ohio 
River  would  make  it  now  appear  that  additional  measures  should 
be  provided  to  Insure  an  adequate  factor  of  safety. 

The  only  other  major  flood  control  authwlzed  by  Congress  prior 
to  1936  waa  a  cooperative  program  with  the  State  of  Califomta  on 
the  Sacramento  River.  However,  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury the  damages  from  floods  have  greatly  Increased  in  severity 
with  the  growth  and  indiistrial  development  of  o\nr  valleys.  ITiere 
has  resulted  an  Increased  public  Interest  in  the  provision  of 
remedial  measures  and  a  realization  that  the  problem  is  national 
In  scope. 

In  1935  a  flood-control  bill  authcxizlng  the  construction  of  a 
large   niunber   of   flood-control   projects   throughout   the   United 
SUtes  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives.    Thta  bill  pro- 
vided for  Ifuids,  eaaements,  and  rights-of-way  to  be  acquired  by  the 
Federal  Government.    It  was  reported  to  the  Senate  but  failed  of 
passage.     In  the  next  session  of  Congress  the  bill  passed  by  the 
House  at  the  previovis  session  was  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  rej)orted  to  the  Senate 
after  extended  hearings.    The  bUl  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  included  many  of  the  projects  in  the  original  House 
bill,  although  a  large  number  of  projects  were  eliminated.    It  *T*/> 
provided  for  the  lands,  rights-of-way,  and  easements  to  be  fur- 
nished free  of  cost  to  the  United  States.    The  bill  was  passed  by 
the  Senate,  accepted  In  conference,  and  subsequently  adopted  by 
the  House  in  its  modified  form.    It  was  approved  by  the  President, 
to  become  the  omnibus  flood-control  bill  of  Jime  22,  1936.    It  Is 
well  to  note  that  this  bill  established  for  the  first  time  a  ptMcj 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  participate  in  the  construction  of 
fiood-control  works  where  found  economically  justified  or  for  the 
protection  of  lives  and  property.    It  marked  a  forward  step  in  the 
interests  of  conservation  and  fiood  control  of  far-reaching  conse- 
quence.   The  bill  was  made  possible  as  a  result  of  the  wisdcnn  of 
Congress  in  authorizing  the  War  Department  to  undertake  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  major  streams  of  the  United  States  In  the 
interests  of  flood  control,  navigation,  irrigation,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  hydroelectric  power.    Thta  authorization,  granted  in  1927, 
has  enabled  detailed  investigations  to  be  made  of  practically  every 
major  stream  In  the  United  States.    These  investigations,  costing 
approximately  $12,000,000,   have   developed  the  essential  projects 
necesstwy  for  a  comprehensive  flood-control  program. 

There  have  been  many  discussions  in  the  past  few  months  on 
the  relative  advantages  which  result  from  various  methods  of 
flood  control.  I  believe  that  in  this  connection  It  Is  essential 
to  distinguish  between  the  major  floods  which  cause  so  much 
disorder  and  loss  of  life  and  property,  and  the  minor  annual  floods 
which  are  expected  to  cause  but  little  damage.  The  major  floods 
which  usuaUy  result  from  abnormal  conditions,  such  as  occxir 
with  extraordinary  heavy  rainfall  during  a  period  in  which 
melting  snow  and  ice  have  contributed  heavily  to  extreme  dis- 
charges with  the  groimd  frozen  except  for  a  few  top  Inches,  so 
that  a  very  high  degree  of  rvm-off  Is  obtained,  or  very  unusual 
conditions  of  temperature  such  as  the  mild  weather  prevailing  in 
the  Ohio  River  basin  prior  to  the  recent  flood,  can  b€  controlled 
only  by  major  remedial  meastires.  These  measures  include  the 
construction  of  Impounding  or  detention  reservoirs,  the  construc- 
tion of  dikes  or  levees,  the  provtalon  of  floodways  and  channel  en- 
largement and  rectlflcatlon.  The  solution  mtist  be  determined 
by  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  protection  with  the  benefits  which 
can  be  derived  therefrom.  Reservoir  control  for  the  reduction  of 
floods  in  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  provide  reasonable 
protection  would  require  an  expenditiue  of  several  billion  dollars 
Mid  would  take  many  years  to  complete.  Even  when  completed. 
It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  operate  a  tributary  stream 
reservoir  system  to  prevent  floods  In  the  lower  river,  and  a  s3rBtem 
of  levee  protection  would  still  be  essential. 

The  large  impoundments  hold  a  special  public  Interest  and  fre- 
quenUy  are  represented  as  a  most  effecUve  means  for  combining 
several  possible  benefits  In  a  proposed  development.  It  Is  a  beau- 
tiful picture  to  visualize  the  major  streams  of  the  coimtry  con- 
trolled by  reservoir  systems  which  combine  siifllcient  storage  not 
only  to  care  for  domestic  water  supply.  Irrigation,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  hydroelectric  power,  but  also  have  avaitable  sufllctent 
space  to  impoimd  floodwaters.  Unfortunately,  a  combination  of 
these  purposes  In  a  single  reservoir  or  in  a  unified  system  Is  nor- 
mally Infeaslble.  There  is  an  economic  limit  to  the  size  of  any 
selected  reservoir  to  be  determined  by  the  water  avaitable  for 
storage,  foundation  conditions,  and  the  costs  of  the  rights-of-way 
included  in  the  reservoir  area.  The  reduction  In  taxable  acreage 
must  also  be  considered.  Reservoir  capacity  for  flood  control  must 
be  fully  available  for  use  at  all  times,  which  requires  the  emptying 
of  the  reservotes  as  rapidly  as  possible  after  the  subsidence  of 
»ch  flood.  Storage  of  this  type  may  have  litUe  value  for  hydro- 
electric and  conservation  piuposes.  However,  it  ta  the  Intent  of 
»eWar  Department  in  constructing  authorized  flood-coatarol 
Tt\Ki  loirs  to  provide  for  a  ■«"^'^  amount  of  pondaoe  1& 
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reservoir  to  be  avaUabta  throughout  the  yaar  far 
recreational  purposes. 

I  have  before  me  in  Washington  the  reports  of  our  mnanl  field 
otHc&n  on  the  additional  remedial  measxires  which  •ty^ii^i  he 
undertaken  to  care  for  a  flood  equal  In  severity  to  that  taoently 
e]q;>erlenced  on  the  Ohio  River.  The  present  flood-oontrol  worka 
in  the  lower  Mississippi  River  were  designed  to  protect  that  valley 
against  a  flood  of  about  2.300.000  ctihlc  feet  per  second  made  up 
on  an  assimied  outflow  from  the  Ohio  River  of  1.400,000  cubic  feet 
per  second,  equal  to  the  flood  ctf  1913.  which,  prior  to  thta  year, 
was  the  maxlmtmi  flood  of  record,  and  an  aitfnmifHl  outflow  ftom 
the  Mississippi  River  of  about  800.000  cubic  feet  per  saeaod.  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  occurred  during  the  great  flood  of  1937. 
The  outflow  fmn  the  Ohio  River  in  the  February  10S7  flood  to 
estinutted  at  approximately  2,000,000  cubic  feet  per  sacond.  TUs 
deflnltely  Indicates  that  the  assumed  otrtflow  for  the  siqMrflood 
must  be  increased  by  approximately  000.000  cuhle  feet  per  aeoood. 
and  that  any  further  remedial  measures  must  be  ««— «ip*»««  wttb 
thta  end  in  vtew. 

The  surveys  completed  by  thta  Department  In  the  Ohio  Rlwr 
Basin  permit  consideration  to  be  given  to  88  reaenrolra.  39  of  which 
are  now  under  construction  or  have  been  authorlaad  for  con- 
struction.    Thta  reservoir  system.  If  In  effect  during  the  rooent 
flood,  would  have  reduced  the  stage  at  Pittsburgh  by  10  feet,  and 
the  stage  at  Evansvllta  by  2  feet,  with  correspon<Ung  reductions  at 
intermedtate  points.    The  system  would  have  reduced  the  outflow 
of  the  Ohio  River  at  Cairo  by  approximately  300,000  cubic  feet  per 
second.    It  Is  thus  clear  that  reasonable  protection  for  the  ^lo 
River  Valley  must  Include  not  only  a  comprehensive  reaerroir  pto- 
gram  for  the  reduction  of  flood  stages,  but  also  the  prortalan  of 
flood  walls  to  provide  for  full  protection  for  the  more  densely  sct- 
Ued  areas  of  population.    The  full  jfiaa  will  probably  requUv  an 
extension  of  present  authorizations  In  the  Ohio  River  VaUey  tn  the 
neighborhood  of  $600,000.    In  addition  to  the  protective  measures 
for  the  Ohio  River  Basin,  consideration  is  also  being  given  to  the 
advisability  of  constructing  reservoirs  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
to  reduce  the  flood  dtachargea  from  the  upper  Mississippi  River,  and 
in  the  Arkansas  and  White  River  Basins,  to  prevent  the  discharge 
from  these  streams  cresting  at  their  jimction  with  the  Mlasfaslppl 
River  to  Jeopardire  remedtal  measures  provided  for  the  lower  river. 
I  hope  to  have  completed  my  study  of  the  fleld  reports  sometime 
during  the  next  week  so  that  my  own  report  may  be  submitted  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Flood  Control  Ccmmiittee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.   I  may  assure  you  that  it  Is  being  expedited  In  every 
way  practicable  so  that  factual  information  may  be  avaltabto  for 
the  consideration  of  Congress  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

We  now  have  In  our  approved  Budget  estimate  the  team  of 
$30,000,000  for  application  to  the  flood-control  bill  of  1936.  which 
provided  a  total  authorization  of  $315,000,000.  We  received  suffi- 
cient funds  from  the  emergency-relief  approprtatlon  to  proceed 
with  the  fleld  investigations  necessary  to  permit  the  prompt  start 
of  work  on  the  projects  authorized  in  that  bllL  These  Investiga- 
tions have  been  completed  and  the  engineering  req«tlremento  have 
been  met,  so  that  work  can  be  started  very  promptly  on  all  of  the 
projects  in  that  bill. 

To  sum  up,  we  have  developed  plans  for  the  projects  now  au- 
thorized: we  have  the  factual  Information  to  submit  to  Congreas 
covering  any  additional  projects  that  now  appear  neceanry.  Sub- 
ject to  miflllment  of  the  conditions  of  local  cooperation  as  estab- 
lished in  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936  or  as  may  be  modified  by 
the  present  Cozigress.  we  are  ready  to  go  forward  as  rapidly  aa 
funds  are  made  available.    There  need  be  no  d^ay. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  Assoctatlon  ta  a  public  organization  repre- 
senting many  thousands  of  our  citizens  located  in  the  Mississippi 
River  Basin  vltaUy  Interested  In  the  Improvementa  undertaken  or 
to  be  tmdertaken  by  the  Federal  Government  in  that  basin.  It 
has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  accomplishments  to  date.  Tlie 
Corps  of  Erngineers  has  been  responsible  for  the  engineering  execu- 
tion and  development  of  this  work  in  the  past.  Our  task  has 
always  been  facilitated  by  the  co(^>eratlon  and  enthuslaatic  sup- 
port which  we  have  received  from  you. 

I  am  indeed  happy  to  have  had  the  opportxmlty  to  be  with  you 
today  and  to  express  once  more  oux  appreciation  of  your  tmf^iim 
support. 


Reorganization  of  Federal  Judiciary 
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or 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF  WEST  VntGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  22  (legislative  day  of  Friday.  Mar.  if),  1$37 


RADIO  ADDBSSS  BY  HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT.  OF  WBST  miMuma 

MARCH  10,  1837 


ICr.  HOLT.    Ifr.  President,  I  aak  unanimous  consent  to 
have  ixlnted  In  the  Rkcou  an  addren  on  the  praponl  to 
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letmanlae  the  VMenl  Judiciary  deBnRd  *y  me  over  the 

ndio  on  March  1ft,  1W7.  

•nan  belxc  no  ohiecttoc.  the  addreis  was  ordered  to  oe 

printed  In  the  Raooaa.  at  foBows:  

BMMvtf  t.  in  bto  BMau*  to  Coacmi  on  the  reorganl- 

<m  ttM  SupreiM  Court  tMOUiM  rf  «oj^ 

e  e<  tte  pbjZeal  and  nMBtia  inflnnitifM  of  tba 

j^A^^bt^  mtm  DMt  70  jwMoi  •«.    A  UtUe  <w«r  a  month  li^. 

^^^toM  thlsooittloD  and  dl«doMd  the  reel  rmaaa.  tat  hie 
nL  i^MtwM  oooeeloned  hy  •  terriflc  bomberdment 
aU  UdMkVhleh  deOnitely  pMMred  thei  th«  Prceldenrs  ocli^ 
"TtJftSctouiir  He  now  mekee  the  ptaln  eeeertion  the* 
hto  leuiineeli  for  tb«  letxganimtloQ  of  the  »«»««•  ^ourt  ere  nec- 
JJ^J*^2«iMeth»t  bodymiMt  he  made  to  gooee  rtep  with  the 

''Sm  dtaec^iw  PiMldBnt  BooeefeH's  present  pcemon  on  ttte 
tJSSSiSM^Vbit^niuM  Ooort.  I  irauld  Itte  to  dlecuae ^ 
lIwJiMti  Vwi^tKaa  which  wee  presented  In  his  msMSge  toOoBfresB 
TfimisMSthan  s  mouth  ego.  We  know  his  pest  posltum.  we 
^.trZTSSl  ^Jil^ltJ&a.  hut  Whet  his  posmon  will  be 
SaMMow  w»  OM  oen  asT.   Ml  rsnacfes.  tberetorc,  most  be  limtted 

S>M rLSLrS, m^^ *"-iiir MHct  -" ~-^ r •  •-*  *•*- ~— *"* 

ULlTiiiiiiiMil  m  hla  aptath  at  March  ft. 

*yy-L  mSat  the  Pieatdenfa  statement  in  hla  meemge  of  Wb- 
HMTv  a.  wSuha  satl  that  the  reorganlaatton  of  the  judiciary 

!?LiriTny '"-^^ ^  ^^^'■^ Hn.*»t«    Thlsehuiie 

taaotfte  rMed  bf  the  PrcetdcnVa  own  Attoniey  oeneral.  who 
la  Sta^amwal  ieport  aald:  -The  work  at  the  Supnoie  Camt 
te  «n^^aalGaaaa  am  heaitf  as  soon  after  the  records  have  been 
MB^Taa  »■.*"*■  can  be  prnpared.  Prompt  hiarlngi  and  ded- 
Sanswwa  had  la  aU  eaaee  of  large  public  interest.'*  Thus,  the 
I'm  Attonsy  Oeneral  refutea  the  charge  that  additional 
■d  beeaaw  of  cauwded  docketa. 
iha  riiahlent  alao  charged  in  hie  memege  to  Ooagreas  of  Feb- 

•  thet  the  vaderal  juiUclary  ^T^S^S^^^^  ti!^ 
jiMtteea  ^N>  aia  unable  to  saUsfafetorilT  perf onn  their 
Za  grr^*'^  of  thia  matter,  he  said  that  iusHoeo  orer  70 
St  new  farts  through  old  and  blurred  glamiis.  Let  us 
le  la  thsUght  of  tlM  FtMMant^  own  record. 
the  reeord.  sa  ahofwn  by  a  surrey  made  by  aa 
at  on  thia  prablam.  we  And  that  more  }ttdgea 
H,.  the  age  of  W  have  bean  ^ipotnted  by  Preel> 
than  by  aay  other  President  slnoe  the  turn  of  the 
atorr.  iho  faals  era  that  Fneldeat  Tatt  appointed  three  judgee 
60:  WltaMU  one:  BMdlng.  four.  OooUdge  and  Hoorer.  asTen 
now.  let  m  look  at  Booaerdt^  reooid.  Bb  hae  appointed 
^H^  tudaw  o««r  the  age  of  60.  which  amounta  to  more  than 
IMt.  wSSoL  and  Hardix*  combined.  In  addition,  he  has  named 
two  otlMr  ludtaes  wlw.  i2  the  time  of  their  sppotntments.  were 
One  of  the  FMeral  Judges,  appohitad  by  Prealdent 


Who  have 


the 


li  Judge  Morleon.  who  was  over  70  years  of  age  when 
teeatved  hla  appointxnent.  Thus  It  is  apparent  that 
loQseraltc  la  the  appolntrnwit  of  VMeral  Judges,  has 
not  BraeUcad  what  he  now  adrocatee.  R  waa  Prealdent  Booaevdt 
who  says  that  ha  now  la  beeet  by  "aged  and  inflrm"  JTustlcee 
who  led  the  parade  of  reeent  Preatdents  in  the  amomtment  of 
old  jadges.  fissli^iit  Boosevelt.  in  his  fireside  chat,  advocated 
the  rearttng  and  rereading  of  the  Oonstltutlon  and  the  Bible.  I 
hav«  followed  hla  advloe  and  have  found  in  the  Bible  theee  wordt: 
"By  their  fmtta  ye  ehaU  know  them." 

iddttkA  to  the  appointment  of  a  larger  number  of  old 
than  aay  other  Prartdent  slnoe  the  turn  of  the  century, 
,  lenient  HuoeeTeft  haa  named  a  larger  number  of  old  men  to 
P^ulM^MM  In  the  Oahiaet  and  on  various  Qovemment  boards  and 
niiianilMlwMi  Tiiaie  le  now  befcre  the  Senate  the  nomination 
of  Admiral  Wtker  aa  a  member  of  the  Maritime  ComintsBlco.  a 
very  impurtairtboaid  whl^  deala  wtth  proMems  of  the  ahlp- 
nom  indttrtry.  Who  le  Admiral  WOey  and  why  do  I  mention 
St  ■»  la  a  retired  naval  oOoer  sppolated  by  President  Rooee- 
vett.  Be  to  pMt  70  yeen  of  age.  Amun  may  I  repeat  the  BlbUeal 
trnotattim.  *3y  their  fruite  ye  ehall  know  them." 
8o  nraeh   for   the   Preeldenfe  eharaes   about    crowded   court 


i... 


and  hla  dtarge  that  Juatloce  over  70  are  not  able  to  per- 
form the  daHes  of  thsir  oAeee.  Now,  tot  ue  etamlwa  the  position 
which  he  now  takae;  namely,  that  the  Justioee  of  the  United 
Btatee  Supreme  Court  ahould  agree  with  the  Xxecutlve  in  their 
economic  views.  Za  ttito  eoBnecttnn  tfas  PrBtdent  has  repeatedly 
tried  to  Justify  hto  position  on  the  grounds  that  the  people  in 
the  Section  of  last  November  gave  him  a  mandate  to  carry  out 
hto  poUdae  regMrtleas  of  their  uuiisttlaltonellty  as  determined  by 
the  oourta.  Hto  poaMoa  ob  thto  anatter  to  that  which  has  been 
taken  by  every  Bseeuttva  irtw  aeaks  to  usurp  power.  Not  only 
waa  the  roargantoaUon  of  the  irntted  Statca  Supreme  Court  not 
an  issue  In  ibe  hw*  election,  but  whenever  aay  quaatlons  about 
It  wwe  raised  by  oppoaltinn  qieaken.  supporters  of  the  sdmlnr 
totration  repeatedly  denied  any  intention  to  Inteifere  with  the 
Ooart.  How  can  the  PresidBBt  eontend  that  hto  overwhelming 
realenttwi  ga«»  hka  a  wMiMtott  to  foroa  the  Buprema  Court  to 
adopt  hto  own  views  of  tha  Intoniatatlon  of  the  constitution? 
Osradnly  the  peopto  were  not  told  of  such  a  thought. 
T^e  Preatdenfa  whoto  argument  fbr  the  reorgantoatton  of  the 

—  '  '•"'■--- KM  Ooort  to  bMed  oa  csw  reeeon— one  word — 

to  power.    He  ikalree  power,  power,  and  more 


Ito  hto  ibeelde  «*at  he  likened  the  three  d^jartments  of  our 
PMeral  Oovenunent  to  a  three-horse  team.  (Incidentally,  a  re^ 
threo-horse  tf**™  to  commonly  used  only  in  Russia,  from  which 
to  derived  the  word  -troika.")  The  President  says  tt»»t  the  legto- 
tottve  horse  to  working  in  unison  with  the  Presidential  horse.  bu« 
that  the  Scmrame  COurt  horse  Is  not.  Working  in  unison  means 
doing  it  in  the  Roosevelt  way.  Congress  has  given  h^  every— I 
<lea£«  to  ymr**"*'"  that — every  power  he  has  requested.  The 
faflure  of  the  Buj^eme  Court  to  uphold  these  grants  has  caused 
Freeldent  Roosevelt  to  becMne  provoked  at  the  Jurists.  ^„  ^  ,  ^ 
In  hto  drive  for  the  gain  of  power  It  will  be  worth  while  to  look 

at  the  developments.  

5oon  sfter  hto  first  inauguration  President  Roosevelt  addressed 
a  letter  to  Mr.  William  Humphreys,  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, Bxiggestlng  hto  resignation.  It  win  be  recalled  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Conuniasloners  are  appointed  for  7  years  and  are  not 
under  the  dictotes  erf  the  Executive.  Tet  Presldent^^osevelt 
wanted  him  removed.  Again  In  August  the  President  requested  the 
reslgnatkm.  Again  thto  was  refused.  Finally,  on  October  7.  1933, 
the  President  removed  him  from  office,  not  because  of  any  offense, 
except  one.  and  that  was  stoted  in  Roosevelt* s  own  letter.  The 
osenie  wss  that  he  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  the  President  on 
policies.  The  case  was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court,  ita  en 
ftUyaS  1088.  the  Court,  by  unanimous,  not  Just  by  the  so-called 
conservative  membership,  but  unanimously  decided  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  overstepped  hto  rights.  From  then  on  tt»e  President  be- 
came interested  in  the  membership  of  the  Court.  Never  before, 
according  to  statemento  of  the  President  himself,  had  he  thought 

the  Court  had  bhnred  glasses.  

•me  very  same  day  as  the  Humphreys'  decision,  the  Supreme 
Cburt  handed  down  the  Schechter  case  outtowing  the  N.  R.  A. 
JasUce  CsrdoBO.  who  I  am  sure  the  President  would  not  call  a 
leactlozuffy  and  vrtio  to  under  the  70-year  age  limit,  stated  In  hto 
opinion  that  the  N.  R.  A.  was  "delegation  running  riot."  I  need 
xiot  revtow  the  (srganlzatlon  and  set-up  of  the  N.  R.  A.  except 
to  say  that  it  gave  to  minor  bureaucrats  and  code  authcartties 
rtohto  to  punish  anybody  anywhere  for  not  obeying  rules,  reguto- 
tlras,  and  orders  promulgated  by  them.  Thto  also  added  much 
tx>wer  to  the  President  himself.  The  decision  waa  not  5  to  4.  or 
«  to  8  but  8  to  0  where  those  with  good  glasses  saw  alike  with 
thoee  with  blurred  glasses.  "Delegation  running  riot."  A  pro- 
phetic phrase,  not  tram  a  conservative  on  the  Bench,  but  one 
tibat  haa  upheld  many  New  Deal  measures  not  xipheld  by  other 

members  of  the  Court.  ^     „      t      -  ♦v.*  >.- 

So  sgain.  the  President  became  peeved.  May  I  say  that  ha 
became  ir*»^  and  tosued  hto  famous  "horse  and  buggy"  statement. 
Why?    Because  he  had  been  deprived  of  power  that  was  not  his. 

^,  he  has  Intimated  that  if  he  can  add  six  more  members 
to  the  Supreme  Bench,  he  can  put  life  into  the  dead  eagle  and 
make  it  fly  once  more  with  the  squawking  of  Gen.  Hugh  -Crack- 
down" Johnson  and  others  who  are  supporting  the  Co\irt  idan. 

May  I  refer  to  a  totter  written  by  President  Roosevelt  on  July 
5,  193S.  to  Congressman  Hn.i..  concerning  leglstotion  before  the 
HoTise  of  Representatives?    He  said: 

"I  h<^»e  that  your  conunittee  will  not  permit  doubt  as  to  ton-  • 
stitutlonality.  however  reasonable,  to  block  the  suggested  legisla- 
tion." 

Now.  get  that — ^-do  not  permit  doubt  as  to  constitationallty. 
however  reasonable,  block  the  passage  of  the  legislation."  Then 
when  the  Court  outtows  the  act  as  beyond  the  Constitution,  he 
Htys  that  the  Court  is  wrong,  that  it  has  economic  predilections. 

The  President  says  now  that  the  way  to  cure  the  impasse  to  to 
add  six  more  Justices.  Let  me  refer  to  the  President's  own  words 
in  hto  book  TKOO^<"g  Forward,  pages  195  and  196.    He  saya: 

Tn  the  face  of  thto  congestion  the  remedy  commonly  propoeed 
to  to  add  new  Judges  of  new  courts,  but  it  will  readily  be  seen  that 
if  the  problon  to  what  I  have  stated  It  to  be.  such  a  so-called 
remedy  xaaelj  aggravates  the  complaint.  There  are,  of  course, 
legitimate  demands  for  additional  Judicial  manpower  In  the  sec- 
tions where  the  poputotion  has  grown  rapidly.  But  it  to  easy  to 
see  th*fc  to  apply  thto  remedy  In  all  cases  to  to  add  to  the  ravagea 
of  the  disease,  to  contribute  to  the  omlTisioa.  and,  what  to  pro- 
foundly important  at  this  time,  to  burden  still  further  an  already 
serioudy  embarrassed  taxpayer."  ^^ 

X  again  say  theee  are  not  the  words  of  one  opposing  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  but  of  the  President  himself.  May  I  refresh  joiu 
memory  with  the  quotation  that  it  will  add  "to  the  ravages  of 
the  disease,  cotitribute  to  the  confusion",  and  add  to  the  tax- 
pikjttTs'  burden? 

The  Prealdent  has  retreated  fr«n  his  position  of  crowded  dockets. 
Hto  own  record  proves  that  he  does  not  support  the  conclusim  that 
aged  mffn  are  unfit  to  perform  their  duties. 

It  to  a  known  fact  that  ttie  President  desires  to  have  a  Sui»eme 
Court  that  will  see  the  coostitutionaUty  of  tows  not  according  to 
the  CoostitutKm,  but  according  to  the  Presidents  own  viewpomi. 
Hto  trritation  at  the  Coxat  began  when  he  was  deprived  of  pow«. 
It  became  aggravated  as  he  was  again  prtdiibited  from  encroach- 
ment beyond  hto  constitutional  rights.  I  appeal  to  aU  the  cltl- 
Bens  of  the  United  States  to  manifest  their  inta«st  in  thto  plan 
that  would  destroy  an  Independent  Judiciary.  Make  your  desires 
known.  Xserclae  your  guaranteed  constitutional  right  of  petition. 
The  forces  of  the  pay  ndlers,  those  pecpte  who  are  being  P»Wm 
your  governmental  senranto.  and  those  who  have  sdflsh  Interesta 
toi  the  advancement  of  the  iHoposal  are  working  steadily  totatag 
laessuie  upon  Cbngrsas^  You,  too,  must  get  busy.  The  Pederal 
admlatotimtian  wtth  tta  powerful  force,  patronage,  and  prestiga 
to  ^— -fc-t^g  day  la  aad  day  out  to  drtva  '' 
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Into  line  behind  the  proposal.  The  Postmaster  General  haa  let 
it  be  known  that  punishment  to  the  independent  *ti*i  reward  to 
the  follower  will  follow  the  vote  on  thto  proposal.  In  other  words, 
it  will  not  be  decided  upon  calm  and  considerate  Judgment  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government,  but  by  power,  the  •'^m* 
sort  of  power  that  the  President  has  used  to  drive  through  hto 
other  "must"  bills.  Power  used  by  the  President  to  acquire  more 
power.  Therefore,  if  you  are  interested  in  a  constitutional  gov- 
^emment  and  if  you  believe  in  the  American  way  of  amending 
the  Constitution  instead  of  changing  it  by  Executive  packing  erf 
the  Court,  I  appeal  to  all  of  you  to  let  your  wishes  be  known 
Tou  must  be  on  the  watch.  Eternal  vigilance  to  the  price  of 
liberty. 


Philippine  Independence  Immediately — ^What  Was 
the  Purpose  of  the  Recent  Celebration  of  the 
Philippine  Commonwealth? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  22, 1937 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  Honorable  Paul  V. 
McNutt,  the  new  High  Commissioner  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  is  leaving  the  Nation's  Capital  for  Sianila,  P.  I.,  to 
assume  Ills  official  duties.  I  wish  to  Join  other  Members  in 
wishing  him  godspeed. 

I  take  the  floor  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  briefly  discuss 
Philippine  Independence  because  of  my  great  Interest  in  this 
matter,  and  fjecause  I  was  one  of  those  Members  who.  a 
year  ago,  went  to  the  Philippine  Islands  to  take  an  official 
part  in  helping  to  celebrate  what  we  were  told  many  times 
was  the  "birth  of  a  new  republic." 

I  have  felt  that  I  should  again  make  some  mention  of 
these  matters  because  of  the  great  importance  which  should 
be  attached  to  recent  statements  made  by  His  Excellency 
Manuel  Quezon,  President  of  the  Philippine  Commonwealth, 
to  the  effect  that  he  is  anxious  for  shortening  of  the  "trial 
period"  or  "commonwealth  period."  The  Philippine  Presi- 
dent and  his  party  have  been  In  the  United  States  many 
days.  They  have  been  given  a  warm  welcome  by  Amer- 
ican citizens  and  many  newspaper  articles  have  been  printed 
about  their  visit  and  regarding  reasons  for  their  visit  here 
at  this  time. 

We  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  statements  in  the  New  York  Times  Indicating  that  the 
Philippine  President  was  here  for  the  purpose  of  shortening 
the  commonwealth  government  period.  And  we  have  read 
with  a  great  deal  of  Interest  in  the  same  newspaper  an 
alleged  denial  of  the  Philippine  President  that  he  had  given 
an  interview  to  that  effect.  Today  we  read  the  Joint  state- 
ment of  the  Philippine  President  and  an  official  of  the  State 
Department,  indicating  that  the  New  York  Times  corre- 
spondent had  not  overstated  the  facts  and  that  a  conference 
will  soon  be  held  with  the  shortening  of  the  commonwealth 
period  as  the  main  objective. 

I  plan  in  the  near  future  to  take  the  floor  and  talk  at 
some  length  otx  the  Philippine  question,  but  to  keep  the 
record  straight.  I  wish  Members  to  know  that  the  idea  of 
immediate  Philimtoe  independence  came  to  Washington 
from  the  Islands  fully  a  week  ahead  of  the  issuance  of  the 
joint  statement  made  by  President  Quezon  and  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Sayre.  It  came  in  the  form  of  resolu- 
tions from  the  veterans  of  the  Philippine  Insurrection.  This 
resolution,  however,  was  given  no  publicity  but  was  followed 
a  week  later  by  the  flrst  official  word  from  the  Philippine 
President  that  he  is  here  for  "earlier  independence." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  taken  this  floor  frequently  to  discuss 
economy  and  efficiency  in  CJovemment  expenditures.  I  have 
urged  the  combining  of  the  Army  and  Navy  under  one  head 
for  the  purpoee  of  efficiency,  economy,  and  peace.  I  have 
frequently  urged  that  we  carry  out  the  promise  we  made 
to  the  Philippine  people  regarding  complete  independence. 
I  have  urged  many  times,  and  I  urge  now,  that  we  bring 
back  our  armed  forces  from  the  Philippine  Islands  for  the 


purpose  of  saving  millions  of  dollars  annnany  wMdi  we  tre 
spending  out  there  for  an  idle  army.  I  have  always  felt 
that  as  long  as  we  are  in  favor  of  real  Independence  for  the 
Filipinos  we  should  not  keep  an  armed  force  in  the  islands, 
because  I  feel  by  so  doing  we  are  menacing  any  possible  real 
independence  for  those  people. 

My  interest  has  also  been  centered  on  a  real  Yankee 
trade  proposition  with  any  country  which  ships  to  us  a  com- 
petitive farm  product.  I  am  deeply  interested  in  keeping  the 
excise  tax  on  coconut  oil.  A  tax  which  I  believe  is  saving 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  American  producer  of  fats  and 
oils  and  at  the  same  time  gives  the  Philin>ine  pet^lde  a  fatr 
trading  program.  In  my  great  interest  to  preserve  the 
American  market  for  the  American  farmer  I  hope  that 
Members  of  this  House  will  study  more  the  propoeed  acree- 
ments  or  treaties  with  the  government  of  the  Phlliindne 
Islands.  It  is  my  belief  that  some  eccmomic  program  wUl 
soon  be  worked  out  for  the  Islands  by  our  State  Department 
and  that  we  may  soon  get  some  Philippine  leglslatiaD  In  this 
House. 

When  that  comes  to  us  I  urg(>  Members  to  see  to  it  that 
no  trade  agreements  or  treaty  betwem  the  United  States 
and  the  government  of  the  Philippine  Islands  shaU  permit 
the  entry  into  the  United  States  from  the  Islands  in  anj 
12-month  period  of  any  merchandise  in  an  amount  in  ^^TctiBi 
of  the  quantitative  limitations  with  respect  to  such  mer- 
chandise in  force  and  effect  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
any  trade  legislation.  Also  I  feel  that  In  passing  any  such 
legislation  no  trade  agreement  should  be  made  until  such 
trade  or  treaty  is  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  leave  given  me  I  submit  the  resolution  of 
the  veterans  of  the  Ptiilin>ine  Insurrection  and  ftlfi?  the 
joint  statement  by  Mr.  Sayre  and  President  Queaon: 

AaOCIACION   OB   LOS   VsnaAKOB   OB   LA   RBTOLOCIOir, 

DnocTOBio  Cbntbau 

ManOa. 
Beeolutlon  approved  by  the  Veterans  of  the  Revolution  In  their 
annual   assembly  held  in  llanlto,  Philippine  Triaw^^-    nm   the 
7th  of  February  1987 

Whereas  the  Aasoctotlon  of  the  Veterans  of  the  Revolution  was 
organised  (by  thoee  who  fought  against  the  sovereignty  of  Spain 
and  against  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  BUtea  for  the  Ulxrty 
and  Independence  of  the  Phllin>lne  Islands)  for  the  purpoee  at 
pursuing,  within  the  ways  of  peace,  the  achievement  of  their 
Ideal; 

Whereas  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtee  known 
as  Tydlngs-McZhiOe  Act.  passed  on  the  a4th  of  ICarch,  1934,  pro- 
vides that  the  Indqiendence  of  the  Philippine  Tri^i^it  shall  be 
proclaimed  after  the  expiration  of  10  years  from  the  date  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  Commonwealth  government; 

Whereas  the  PUlplno  peopto  have  accepted  the  Independence 
act  because  assurance  of  modifications  of  Its  objectlonabte  rlsusce 
were  given; 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  hto  nmseege  to 
Congress,  recommending  the  approval  of  the  measure,  stated  that 
any  inequalities  or  Imperfections  of  the  bill  ooold  be  later 
adjusted  or  corrected; 

Whereas  Senator  Jobbph  T.  Rosntaoir,  of  Arkansas,  declared  in 
Manlto  in  November  1935.  that  he  was  willing  to  support  a  peti- 
tion from  the  PUlplno  people  to  shorten  the  transition  period; 

Whereas  Senator  W.  H.  Knco,  of  Utah,  has  made  a  similar  state- 
ment recently; 

Whereas  many  of  the  members  of  the  congressional  party  who 
came  to  attend  the  inauguration  of  the  Commonwealth  govern- 
ment of  the  Philippines  In  November  1935  declared,  when  they 
returned  to  the  United  States,  that  they  were  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  any  early  withdrawal  at  the  American  sovereignty 
from  the  Islands: 

Whereas  the  Hare-Hawes-Cuttlng  Act  was  passed  by  CongreM. 
even  after  having  been  vetoed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  at  a  time  when  the  Chief  Executive  belonged  to  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  the  Senate  majority  Republican,  and  Democratto  ths 
House  majority. 

Whereas  at  present  the  legtoUtlve  and  executive  branches  at 
the  Pederal  Government  of  the  United  States  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Democratic  Party,  which  In  all  Its  political  pUtfomM 
has  Invariably  advocated  for  the  early  grant  of  Independence  to 
the  Philippine  Islands; 

Whereas  prominent  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party  are  con- 
vinced that  the  United  States  should  not  continue  in  the  Philip- 
pines with  responsibility  without  authority,  and  are  therefore 
willing  that  Congress  grant  the  islands  their  Immedtote  Inde- 
pendence; 

Whereas  the  geographical  situation  of  the  Philippine  Islands  to 
considered  the  weakest  point  in  the  defensive  scheme  of  the 
United  States  In  case  at  war; 

Whereas  it  to  true  that  the  PUlplno  peopto  acknowledge  the 
higliiy  meritorious  and  dlslntCTested  work  at  the  United  States. 


i 
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,,„^T  irrnm'  tflNellOB  tiM  lulMibltanU  fl<  th»  Islaads  have  aclil«««d 
grcttt  materUl  and  inteUaetual  psognm  not  b«ve  ei^aytd  a  large 
BWMun  of  tn»dam  ft  la.  Bevcrtheleaa.  tnie  that  notwtthstandlnc 
tba  acotplatM*  at  th*  TydlB|t»-Md>aito  Act  tbcy  ar«  anzknia  to 
oMata  thalr  'tni-*^'****"  atoaoiut*.  and  complete  tndeiwndence. 

Tbaraf on  tb*  iHVt****  of  all  the  departmente  <tf  the  Awoclatinn 
of  Teterana  oC  the  Revolution,  aasembled  In  their  annual  reiuolon 
under  the   prealdency  of   Oen.  Kmlllo   Aftrtnaldn.   unantmnqaly 


1.  Ito  requMt,  m  ft  la  barckr  reepectfuUf  r«iue>ted.  the  hi 
ahia  Piwldeat  of  the  United  8tatw.  the  Congrev.  and  the  pet^le 
«sf  th^*  great  RepuUle  to  paea  a  law  granting  the  Philippine  Islands 
Ita  eeapleto  Independenee  durfng  the  admlnlstraUon  of  the  hon- 
eratale  Pnelteat  Franklin  D.  BooaeTrtt.  pcondlng  alao  that  the 
trade  relatlooa  between  the  United  States  and  the  PhlUM»ines 
Shan  he  embodied  in  a  treatr  to  be  negotiated  between  the  United 
8latM  and  the  Philippines. 

i.  Tto  raqueet.  m  they  do  now  raqueet.  the  honorable  Preeident 
og  the  UBMed  Matee  to  kindly  initiate  negotiatlona  with  each 
povem  aa  he  may  deem  aeoestary  for  the  neutraUmition  of  the 
PhUlpptnea  once  independent  as  prorlded  in  the  Independence 
Aet  and.  sboold  aueh  DSgoUatlons  fail  to  aehlere  their  parpoee, 
the  amainWj  of  iMterana  aaakae  the  solemn  declaration  that  the 
VUmiao  podole  are  raady  to  ehoalder  the  raqponalMlltiee  of  an 
abeolute  and  complete  Independence  without  further  Impoeing 
vmm  the  United  SUtes  the  burden  of  protecting  its  territorial 
tefeegrlty  or  the  uuwesKi  at  eetabHshlng  naval  basse  to  prevent 
the  iBvaaloa  at  the  Islaade  by  any  power. 

a.  To  aend  a  copy  at  thla  resolution  to  the  President  and  the 
Gbagrsas  at  the  Uhited  States,  to  the  President  of  the  Common- 
wmikh  at  the  Philippines,  the  dmlrman  of  the  Philippine  dele- 
mttOM  to  the  tmds  eonierenee  to  be  held  tn  the  Ukilted  Statse. 
the  niililsiit  OommJaslonsr  of  the  Philippines  In  the  United 
atatsa,  and  to  any  other  authority  or  entity  in  the  United  Statea 
as  the  pnaldent  of  this  assembly  may  deem  necesssry. 

Adoi^ed  unanimously  in  the  dty  of  Ifanlla,  PhlUppliM  Islands, 
oa  the  Tth  of  February  IMT.  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  the  proda- 
matloa  of  Phlllpiane  Independence  in  Kawtt,  Oailte. 

Oertlfled  by — 

1.  AoxnirALoo,  President. 
AWTowo  igumaiiauau,  Seeretetry. 

Joorr  SrAimmrr  ew  Paaai— r  Qawxom  am  lit.  SaTn.  CRAnucAM 

rAii  CoMaixrm  oar  Psiumini  ArrAns 


DsPAancsMT  or  Stats, 

Jfercfc  IS.  1937. 

AitaagemfintB  are  befng  made  for  the  appointment  abortly  of  a 
joint  preparatory  mmmlrtee  of  American  and  Philippine  experts. 
The  committee  is  to  study  trade  relati<uis  between  the  United 
Statea  and  the  Philippines  and  to  recommend  a  program  for  the 
adiustment  of  PhlUn^lne  national  economy.  Thla  announcement 
fOOowed  oanfannoea  between  President  Qoeaon  of  the  Philippine 
OommoQwaalth  and  the  InterdqiMutmental  Committee  on  Phillp- 
pbae  ACalra»  which  la  acting  on  behalf  of  Preeident  Roosevelt  In 
the  preliminary  discussions.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  FTaacia 
B.  Sayre  le  dMUnnaa  of  thla  committee. 

Xnaamooh  as  the  IndependMioe  Act  provides  that  complete  p(dlt> 
leal  tndependenee  of  the  Phillpplnee  shall  become  effective  on  July 
4. 1M6.  and  inaanuDh  as  Preeident  Qweann  haa  suggested  that  the 
date  of  Independenee  might  be  advanced  to  IttS  or  1980.  it  waa 
agreed  that  the  Joint  eommlttee  of  ea^erta  would  be  expected  tn 
tairttn  Its  rewnmendatioos  to  eotielder  the  bearing  which  an 
advancement  In  the  date  of  indepexulenoe  would  have  on  facili- 
tating or  retarding  the  aecuUonof  a  program  of  eeonicmic  adjust- 
unst  la  the  Philippines.  It  was  further  agreed  that  preferential 
trade  rdatloaa  between  the  United  Statea  and  the  Philippines  are 
to  be  terinlnated  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  consistent  with 
aSordlijg  the  PhUtpiilnce  a  reaaonable  opportunity  to  adjust  their 
r 'tfffff^  en?P"'ny  Tttereafter.  it  is  nont^mpUted  that  trade  r«la- 
tkma  between  the  two  countries  will  be  regulated  In  acnordance 
with  a  rsclprocal-trade  agreement  on  a  noopreferentlal  baala. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  B.  PETTENGILL 

OP  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  22, 1937 


BAXnO  ADDRESS  OF  HON.  SAICUEL  B.  PaTTENOILL.  OT 
INDIANA.  MARCH  90.  1937 


Ifr.  FBTTBNQILZ^  Mr.  Speaksr.  imder  iMve  to  extend 
my  remarks  I  include  a  radio  speech  on  the  pending  pro- 
poMd  to  leotfaniae  the  Supreme  Court.   It  Is  as  follows: 


\ 


mant  at  any  time.  But  if  the  aide  with  the  moat  fans  ta  the 
bleachen  can  overrule  the  umpire,  the  game  can  go  on  either  noit 
at  all  or  only  with  bmemcss  and  constant  strife. 

So  it  le  with  the  Constitution  and  the  courts.  We  hare  changed 
the  rulee  of  the  game  21  times  in  an  average  period  of  only  14 
nKyntfia  I  hare  roted  for  two  of  thoee  changea.  both  ct  which 
were  ratified  in  lem  than  a  year. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  any  further  reasonable  amendment  would 
be  quickly  agreed  to  by  Congrees  and  ratified  by  the  people.  I 
know  the  wlllingneas  of  my  colleagues  to  agree  to  any  reaeonabte 
propoaal  either  to  outlaw  the  unfortxmate  5-to-4  decisions  or 
to  place  an  age  or  service  limit  on  the  tenure  of  Pederal  Judges. 

■fhe  present  unfortunate  controversy  could  be  quickly  settled 
by  the  patriotic  and  level-headed  men  on  both  sides,  the  one 
recognizing  the  need  for  certain  changes  in  ova  Judicial  system 
»TMi  the  other  recognising  that  thoee  changes  should  be  made  only 
as  the  niles  themaelTes  prescribe. 

All  necessary  reform  can  be  accomplished  without  delay  and 
without  doing  violence  to  two  great  prlnelples.  the  one  thai  con- 
stitutlonal  change  should  be  submitted  directly  to  the  people 
and  the  second  that  we  must  maintain  the  Supreme  Coxat  and  all 
other  coiuts  free  from  political  pressure. 

I  say  "all  other  courts"  because  after  you  have  caused  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  reverse  its  decisions,  what  bar  of  conscience  or 
public  opinion  will  then  stand  anywhere  in  America  against  any- 
one Intimidating  any  court  on  any  question?  Already  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Idaho  has  said  that  he  would  "pack"  the  supreme  court 
of  that  State,  if  he  could.  Is  this  to  be  the  fate  of  the  State 
supreme  courts  and  lower  courts  generally?  Are  they  to  be  dic- 
tated to  by  Governors,  legislatiires,  and  party  bosses?  Where  ts 
this  contagion  of  contempt  for  courts  to  end?  Can  you  destroy 
confidence  in  courts  without  also  destroying  confidence  in  all 
public  officials,  and  Government  itself? 

An  Independent  Jxidiciary  is  so  vital  that  it  ought  not  to  be  sac- 
rificed for  any  supposed  immediate  advantage.  Why  is  it  so  vital? 
The  answer  is  that  you  have  no  rights  unless  you  can  assert  them 
against  government  itself.  Otherwise  they  are  nothing  but  favora 
to  be  enjoyed  or  withdrawn  at  the  will  of  changing  majorities. 

Where  can  you  assert  your  rights  against  the  will  of  Oovon- 
ment?  Only  in  courts  presided  over  by  Judges  protected  from 
political  pressure.  Where  there  are  no  such  courte  there  are  no 
such  rights.  The  preservation  of  that  kind  of  courts  is  a  matter 
of  profound  importance  to  racial,  religious,  social,  and  political 
minorities.  Probably  each  of  us  belongs  to  one  of  these  minor- 
ities. The  majority  can  get  their  rights  without  the  aid  of 
Oovemment  because  the  majority  to  the  Government.  But  if 
between  the  minority  and  the  Government  there  is  no  one  to 
say  "no",  debtors  are  at  the  mercy  of  creditors,  or  the  reverse; 
labor  is  at  the  mercy  of  capital,  or  the  reverse,  depending  on  who 
at  the  moment  is  in  control  of  the  Government,  and  racial  and 
religious  and  political  minorities  are  the  helpless  victims  of  in- 
tolerance. For  this  reason  we  ought  to  think  long  and  carefully 
before  accepting  the  view  that  Judges  shall  be  appointed  "who 
will  not  undertake  to  override  the  Judgment  of  Congress  on  legls- 
lattve  policy." 

Just  wlxat  does  this  mean  and  how  far  is  it  to  go? 

In  March  1033  Congress  passed  a  bill  which  the  President 
signed,  repealing  laws  pertaining  to  war -risk  Insurance  policies 
of  veterans  of  the  World  War.  That  was  the  Judgment  of  Con- 
gress on  a  legislative  policy.  But  where  did  it  leave  the  ex- 
service  man?  It  left  him  "holding  the  bag."  It  meant  that  he 
could  not  sue  the  Government  on  his  policy.  That  meant  that 
his  policy  was  worthless  and  the  veteran  or  his  wife  and  children 
had  lost  their  rights.    Tlieir  rights  had  been  confiscated. 

But  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  Insurance 
policy  was  a  vested  right  protected  by  the  due  procees  clause 
of  the  Constitution  and  that  Congress  had  no  power  to  take 
away  that  ri|^t.  The  decision  holding  this  act  of  Congress  uncon- 
stitutional was  by  a  imanimous  Court,  the  opinion  being  written 
by  the  greatest  liberal  of  them  all,  Justice  Louis  D.  Brandeis.  then 
aged  78  years.  But  neither  he  tK>r  any  other  member  of  the 
Court  was  too  old  to  protect  the  ex-service  men  of  this  Nation 
from  legislative  confiscation. 

This  case  alone  shows  how  false  is  the  charge,  now  going  the 
rounds,  that  the  Oomt  exists  only  to  protect  the  vested -rights 
of  the  rich  and  the  strong.  In  this  case  the  Court  refused  to 
be  the  third  horse  of  a  three-horse  team  which  would  otherwise 
have  confiscated  the  property  of  World  War  veterans. 

World  War  veterans  are  not  likely  to  agree  that  the  Supreme 
Court  should  not  have  the  power  it  used  in  that  case.  In  fact, 
long  before  this  controversy  started  the  American  Legion  in 
three  national  conventions  adopted  resolutions  on  this  subject. 
I  quote  excerpts  frmn  these  resolutions: 

"Whereas  certain  men  •  •  *  are  agitating  legislation  whicb 
would  deprive  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  of  au- 
thority bestowed  upon  it  by  the  Constitution  and  would  grant 
to  Ooogress  the  final  voice  in  passing  Judgment  upon  the  legality 
of  its  own  acts:  Be  It 

"JBesotoed,  That  we  condemn  any  movement  that  haa  for  Its 
object  an  attack  upon  the  one  Supreme  Court  of  our  country 
*  *  *  or  supplanting  our  cherished  doctrine  of  Justice  for  all 
wtth  an  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  the  mob,  and  threatening  de- 
atroctlon  of  the  rights  of  a  minority  under  the  beds  of  a  tem- 
porary, ruthless  majority." 

Tou  may  be  interested  in  other  cases  where  the  Supreme 
Court  proved  to  be  the  final  protection  against  the  tyranny  at 
leglalafave  majcrltlea. 
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A  few  years  ago  the  State  of  Oregon  passed  a  law  reqtilrlng 
all  children  between  8  and  16  years  of  age  to  attend  only  the 
public  schools.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  close  all  private  and 
parochial  schools  and  to  deprive  all  fathers  and  mothers  of  the 
right  to  send  their  children  to  schools  where  they  might  receive 
religious  instruction.  The  act  applied  only  to  children  16  or 
under.  But  if  this  was  a  valid  legislative  policy  with  respect 
to  16  or  imder  it  would  have  been  equally  valid  with  respect 
to  16  or  over.  If  valid,  therefore,  such  legislation  in  Oregon 
or  any  and  all  other  States  or  the  National  Congress  could  close 
every  denominational  school  or  college  in  the  country,  whether 
Protestant,  Jew,  or  Catholic,  including  such  institutions  as  Notre 
Dame  University,  in  my  Congressional  District. 

This  case  of  Pierce  against  the  Society  of  Sisters  of  Jesus  and 
Mary  was  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance  and  was  defended 
not  only  by  the  schools  directly  concerned,  but  by  the  American 
Jewish  Conunittee,  the  Seventh -day  Adventists,  and  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States. 

The  Supreme  Court,  speaking  through  Justice  McReynolds.  held 
unanimously  that  the  act  was  invalid  and  in  words  of  simple  elo- 
quence said  that  "the  child  is  not  the  creature  of  the  State." 
Because  it  was  a  free  Court  and  not  a  political  Court  it  overrode 
the  people  of  Oregon  on  a  legislative  policy  which  conflicted  with 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  Because  it  did  so  it  guaranteed  that 
every  father  and  mother  in  America,  now  or  in  the  future,  who 
may  wish  to  send  their  tx)ys  and  girls  to  schools  or  colleges  where 
they  will  receive  religious  as  well  as  secular  education,  may  do  so 
if  they  choose.  Among  the  denominations  which  conduct  private 
or  parochial  elementary  and  high  schools  in  the  United  States  are 
the  Baptist,  Congregationalist,  Episcopal,  Quakers,  Latter-Day 
Saints,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Lutheran.  Catholic,  Seventh-day 
Adventists,  and  others. 

If  in  any  other  State  or  In  the  National  Capital  there  should 
some  day  be  thoee  who  held  similar  views  of  legiadative  policy  as 
those  in  Oregon,  and  if  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
might  be  controlled  in  its  decision  by  creating  additional  Judges 
who  would  ovemile  the  case  of  Pierce  against  Society  of  Sisters, 
what  would  the  rights  of  religious  minorities  then  amotint  to? 
They  would  be  gone  with  the  wind. 

It  is  plain  that  If  you  can  by  certain  methods  get  different 
Interpretations  of  the  interstate-commerce  or  general-welfare 
daiises  of  the  Constitution,  you  can  by  the  same  methods  get 
different  interpretations  of  any  other  claiises  of  the  Constitution, 
including  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Do  you  want  to  sanction  a  move 
that  would  be  a  precedent  for  doing  that  very  thing? 

This  Is  why  the  sincere  well  wishers  of  the  President  are  very 
much  concerned  with  the  possibilities  contained  in  the  pending 
proposal.  The  method,  we  think,  is  bad  and  the  precedent  is 
fraught  with  immeasurable  danger,  however  desirable  certain  ob- 
jectives may  be.  These  objectives  can  and  should  be  secured  by 
other  means.  We  ought  not  to  take  short  cuts  with  either  the 
fundamental  rights  of  the  citizen  or  the  independence  of  our 
courts.  When  we  destroy  or  impair  the  freedom  of  our  Judges 
to  decide  our  cases  we  destroy  or  impair  our  own  rights  as  citizens. 
For  this  reason  men  who  have  given  their  lives  to  liberalism  in 
government,  like  Senator  Wbxslkb  and  Rev.  John  Haynes  Holmes, 
view  the  pending  proposal  as  reactionary  in  the  extreme,  tt  is 
the  bridge  upon  which  a  Fascist  goverxunent  could  cross  to  power. 
People  say  "it  cant  happen  here."  But  it  has  happened  here, 
and  it  is  happening  here.  Only  the  other  day  I  read  that  there 
is  a  bill  now  pending  in  the  liCiBsoiirl  Legislature  to  prevent  cer- 
tain Jewish  physicians  from  practicing  medicine  in  that  State. 
Many  similar  statutes  have  been  proposed  and  no  doubt  more  wlU 
l>e  proposed.  They  also  may  be  considered  matters  of  legislative 
policy,  but  as  long  and  only  as  long  as  we  have  free  coiurts 
under  the  Constitution  no  such  discrimination  will  be  practiced 
In  America  as  is  now  practiced  in  European  countries  where  the 
courts  are  part  of  the  three-horse  team  of  a  political  govern- 
ment. Racial  minorities  are  especially  concerned  in  mnintatniT^y 
the  absolute  independence  of  the  coiirts  from  the  pressure  of 
political  majorities. 

A  few  years  ago  In  a  time  of  vrar  hysteria  the  States  of  Ohla 
Iowa,  and  Nebraska  passed  laws  forbidding  the  teachtog  of  any 
foreign  language  in  any  school,  public  or  private.  In  each  caae 
teachers  were  convicted  and  sentenced  and  in  each  case  their  con- 
victions were  upheld  by  the  supreme  courts  of  each  of  these 
States.  Why  they  did  so  I  do  not  know.  Possibly  their  decisicms 
were  influenced,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  same  political  pressiirea 
which  caused  the  legislatures  and  Governors  of  those  States  to 
approve  those  laws.  But  above  those  courts  there  was  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  con^xised  at  men  not  respon- 
sible to  Governor  or  legislature  or  political  majorities  at  elections 
held  or  to  be  held. 

It  was  a  free  court  and  not  a  political  court.  It  reversed  the 
Judgments  of  conviction  in  each  case  on  the  groimd  that  the 
statute  was  in  confUct  with  the  Constitution,  which  forbids  either 
legislatxire  or  executive  depriving  "any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law."  The  liberty  to  teach  or  tor 
learn  a  foreign  language  is  a  liberty  which  caimot  be  taken  away 
by  either  State  or  National  legislative  bodies  as  long  as  our  courts 
are  free. 

This  decision  Is  of  profound  Importance  to  teachers,  parents, 
children,  and.  more  indirectly,  newspaper  publishers,  representing 
every  racial  minority  in  America,  whether  German.  Polish.  Hun- 
g^an.  Italian.  Belgian.  Syrian.  Jewish.  Russian,  Bohemian. 
French,  Spanish,  or  any  other  group.  It  applies  to  all  alike  and 
protects  all  alike. 


Do  you  want  this  constitutional  protection  to  be  sure  to  con- 
tinue now,  4  years  from  now,  8  years  from  now;  or  do  you  want 
to  take  the  chance  that  the  majority  will  look  after  the  Intereets 
of  the  minority? 

Let  us  consider  another  case  decided  by  thoee  "nine  old  men" 
only  a  year  ago.  It  involves  a  great  {ulnclple  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  freedom  of  the  citizen 
to  have  a  free  press  to  read.  At  a  time  when  Huey  Long  was  the 
one-horse  team  in  Louisiana,  having  a  rubber  stamp  legislature 
and  a  rubber  stamp  court,  he  had  Just  one  opponent  left  worthy 
of  his  steel— the  larger  newspapers  of  Louisiana.  So  to  bring 
them  to  heel  or  to  drive  them  out  of  businees  as  critics  of  the 
way  he  was  conducting  the  government,  a  statute  was  passed 
placing  a  prohibitive  tax  on  the  advertising  revenues  of  papers 
having  a  weekly  circulation  of  20,000  copies  or  more.  The  little 
newspapers  had  already  been  frightened  into  silexuw. 

It  was  useless,  of  course,  for  these  newspapers  to  appeal  to  the 
State  courts  of  Louisiana.  They  were  under  political  domina- 
tion. The  only  refuge  the  papers  had  was  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  not  responsible  to  Mr.  Long,  whether  he  was 
Governor.  Senator,  or  President.  The  act  was  unanimously  held 
imconstitutlonal.  Mr.  Justice  Sutherland,  who  wrote  the  opinion, 
recaUed  the  long  struggle  of  generations  to  "esUblish  and  pre- 
serve the  right  of  the  people  to  full  information  in  respect  to  the 
doings  or  misdoings  of  their  government"  and  concluded  that 
"to  allow  the  press  to  be  fettered  is  to  fetter  ourselves."  This  la 
one  of  the  great  liberal  opinions  of  all  time. 

It  will  not  do  to  say  "it  can't  happen  here."  It  did  happen 
here  m  Louisiana.  Louisiaim  had  a  dictatorahlp  under  the  shell 
of  democracy.  It  could  happen,  and  may  happen,  in  any  other 
State  capitol.  It  could  happen  in  the  Capitol  of  the  Nation. 
Adlllons  of  people  have  confidence  in  President  Rooeevelt.  But 
they  have  no  confidence  in  his  successor,  whoever  he  may  be.  le« 
than  4  years  from  now.  And  if  it  did  hai^wn  here  in  Waahington 
a  few  years  frcHn  now,  how  many  millions  who  now  see  no  danger 
in  the  pending  proposal  might  then  regret  it  bitterly— and  too 
late. 

A  power  once  used  by  a  well-intentlasied  man  to  remake  the 
Supreme  Court  woiUd  surely  be  seiaed  upon  by  an  evil-minded 
successor,  and  we  then  are  headed  back  to  the  dark  jungle  at 
absolutism  m  government.  This  is  mora  power  than  a  good  man 
shoiild  want  or  a  bad  man  should  have. 

There  are  12.000.000  Negroes  in  America.  What  Is  their  Interest 
In  mamtaining  the  Supreme  Court  free  from  political  preesuie? 
Not  long  ago  three  illiterate  Negroes  in  a  Southern  State  were 
ccmvicted  of  killing  their  white  employer.  TIm  only  evidence 
against  them  was  the  tortured  confessions  wrung  from  their  lips 
by  methods  which  recalled  the  Dark  Ages.  Nevertheleea.  they 
were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  die  by  a  jtiry  whoae  verdict  waa 
^proved  by  the  Judge,  and  aflbmed  by  the  highest  court  In  that 
SUte.    They  faced  the  last  long  mile. 

But  between  them  and  the  gallows  there  was  one  detour  left— 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stotee.  compoeed  of  nine  mea. 
not  responsible  to  anybody  but  their  conscience  and  their  oath  '^ 
to  preaerve  this  Constitution  and  with  it  the  constltutlooal  rights  ' 
of  every  American,  white  or  black,  rich  or  poor.  Protestant  or 
CathoUc.  GenUle  or  Jew. 

It  was  a  frae  court  and  because  it  was  free,  and  only  hfirai— 
it  was  free,  it  held  unanimously  within  the  past  year  that  the 
Constitution  protected  these  three  helpless,  illltente  Negro  boys 
who  could  not  even  read  the  Constitution. 

The  Court  said  that  "the  torture  chamber  and  the  wrack  cannot 
be  substituted  for  the  vritness  stand"  here  in  America.  Thoee 
wcmls  were  pronounced  by  one  of  these  "nine  old  men" — Bon. 
Charles  Evans  Hughes.  When  he  said  them  he  not  only  gave  a 
new  trial  to  theee  three  men,  but  gave  added  safety  and  pro- 
tection to  the  12.000,000  men  and  women  <a  their  race  and  to 
all  other  men  who  might  be  the  victims  of  mob  nile  or  tb»  thlM 
degree.  I  am  sure  they  are  going  to  think  a  long  time  before 
joining  in  any  effort  that  will  or  might  subject  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Stotes  to  poUtlcal  pressure. 

It  Is  popular  nowadays  to  say  this  Court  always  decides  against 
labor.  I  do  not  agree  with  all  decisions  of  the  Court,  such  as  the 
New  York  minimum-wage  caae,  and  the  railroad-pension  case. 
But  before  condemning  our  Judges  let  us  in  turn  give  them  a  fair 
trial.  That  is  what  we  aak  of  them  and  what  they  have  a  right 
to  ask  of  us. 

Let  us  look  at  the  labor  record  of  this  great  Court.  It  Is  easy 
to  forget  the  favorable  decisions,  easy  to  remember  the  imfavor- 
able  cases.  We  never  forget  the  "fish  that  got  away."  But  we 
must  recall  the  whole  reoood.  or  we  jtidge  the  Coort  without  the 
evidence. 

Labtv  loet  the  railroad-pension  caae.  but  wcm  the  *«<mm«h 
railroad  8-hour  case;  and.  In  passing,  let  me  say  that  the  railroad- 
pension  case  is  iu>  longer  important.  t)ecause  of  an  agreement  made 
this  week  between  the  raOroads  and  the  brotherhoods.  lAbor  lost 
the  child-labor  case,  but  won  the  vitally  Important  *•■— tit  oompul- 
aory  arbitration  case  which  gave  the  State  the  power  to  fix  maxi- 
mum as  well  as  minimum  wagea — something  i»boi  has  always 
fought,  and  may  have  to  fight  again. 

For  every  caae  unfavorable  to  labor  there  have  been  many  tm- 
favorable  to  capital.  This  can  be  proven  from  the  record.  Aboal 
100  cases  have  gone  to  the  Supreme  Court  involving  State  »f*4 
Federal  legislation  in  which  labor  was  vitally  interested.  Ttos 
record  proves  that  80  out  of  these  100  cases  have  been  decided  fa- 
vorably to  labor  as  against  the  bitter  opposition  of  capital  which 
cried  "confiscation  of  piopeity"  at  tlie  top  of  its  voice.  Xlghtf  ont 
at  one  hundred  la  a  fair  batting  record  in  any  league. 
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What  an  •  fcv  of  Umm  M  cMWf  Kfwy  oMe  •ffaetlac  boun 
of  wock  sad  coBdlUons  of  labor  for  «on«n.  Kvcry  oaw  tnTohrlx« 
•mplown*  UablUty  law*.  Kverj  eaaa  abrofaUng  the  f ellow-Mr?ant 
doctrine,  ■very  eaae  InvolTlng  wortanen's  cotnpeMUon  Jm^ 
Lator^  wonVrwi  stogie  ooTot  theae  caae*  In  the  United  States 
IhmLna  Ocwt^Storttha  nalatanoe  of  tbe  eapltaltet.  Let  u* 
conttnue:  Dllnola.  ebild-U!Mir  law;  Oetgoa.  10-bour  day  In  Xac- 
tartas:  Utah.  8-bour  day  In  mines;  Kaneaa.  8-bour  day  In  pu^io 
works-  Arkansas  fun  train  crew;  Indiana,  railroad  safety  ap- 
nUanw:  li*w  York,  wmlmontbly  wage  payment  In  cash;  Virginia. 
labor  forbidding  payment  of  wages  in  merchandise;  Tennessee, 
forblddliw  warken  being  compelled  to  buy  at  company  stores; 
lOMOurL^iMuinng  service  letters  to  be  given  workers  when  leav- 
Ing  amplomnt:  California  and  Washington.  i»t)tecting  cltlaen 
vorken^om  alien  labor  competition  from  Japan  and  China;  New 
York,  rcnt-cootrol  and   housing  law*.   aU   mechanics'   lien   laws 

erlng  the  worker  a  Uen  on  the  thing  hU  labor  creates  so  that 
I  wUl  b*  sui«  of  payment;  law*  giving  labor  claims  preference 
In  bankruptcy  or  receivership:  and  oountless  other  laws  dealing 
with  dangsnua  madilnery.  unsanitary  working  conditions,  etc..  all 
^if^iw^  i^iyt^^i  raal  money  and  labor  nothing. 

fi^mn— tonal  Uglslstlon  asked  by  labor,  and  fought  by  ci4;>ltal 
bald  valid  by  the  Supreme  Court  incliflle  the  Second  Federal 
■^..j..-— '  LUblllty  Act;  the  La  PoUett*  Seaman's  Act;  the  RaU- 
naidBalaty  A|tpi«»»MH«  Act;  the  District  of  Oolumhla  Bent  Control 
Aot;  the  Paekara  and  Stockyanta  Act;  th*  Ctayton  Act.  regulating 
tnhtaetloDs  and  providing  for  Jury  trial  In  contempt  cases.  All 
of  thsae  bava  bean  suatalned  by  tbe  Supreme  Court. 
In  (iw  light  of  this  reoord  how  unfair  it  U  to  say.  as  is  so  often 
^|.f4  -In  ovary  UMtanee"  tb*  oourta  have  annulled  acts  to 
tba  rl^ta  of  labor. 

Cooit  baa  apedfleally  iqitaeld  tbe  right  to  strikr. 
to  ba  iMOtartwl  gainst  tba  blackllat  and  boycott  of 
tba  fight  to  uiiaiilas  vnlooa  and  bargain  oolleetlvely. 
Of 'tba  SO  OMsa  loa*  out  of  tbe  100.  at  leaat  half,  or  10.  turned 
OD  tba  wordli^  of  tba  atatuto  and  could  b*  cured  by  more  careful 
tfraftamanahlp. 

As  •»»«"«■*  tba  oaav  lost  by  labor  In  tbe  Supreme  Court,  con- 
Mttsr  tba  oaaaa  loat  by  capital-  tbe  ehalB-atore  eaass.  the  North- 
am  Damilllaa  CMa.  'ftibanpn  Itost.  Standard  OU  Trust.  Traaa- 
Ifjimn  pkalgbt  AaaadatftoB.  FMckers'  Ttnst.  Beading  Railroad 
Ooal  Trust.  Retail  Lumbar  TTuat,  ftnawerl  OU  Trust,  the  canoela- 
of  ilM  TM^ot  Donaa  laaaa.  and  many  otbera  holding  illegal 
B  of  capital.  In  aU  theae  caaas  Wall  Street  In- 
tta  Court  In  bitter  terma. 
oat  of  ona  hundred  deddad  to  favor  of  labor  against 
capital.  Tbat  la  tba  record.  Anyone  may  read  It.  Yolume  and 
1^  oaa  be  given. 

rtrbapa  by  ''fc««|[««*f  tba  Ooort  and  ao  changing  the  Oonstltu- 
JOB  It  Buy  or  may  net,  ba  wlas  to  transfer  from  the  States  to 
CoBfnt  comi^te  power  to  deal  with  all  labor  conditions  through- 
out this  vaat  eountry.  whether  farm  labor  or  city  labor,  and  from 
tbe  bioaat  aty  to  tbe  smalleat  town.  X  express  no  personal  opln- 
ton  on  tbat  at  this  time.  X  call  attention  to  three  potots  only: 
First,  where  are  tbe  rights  of  labor  today  to  every  country  to  the 
worM  wbere  a  central  government  runs  the  whole  show?  Second. 
tt>i«  was  not  the  view  of  old  Sam  Oompers.  In  one  of  the  last 
Mxjchcii  he  ever  made  be  said.  "If  X  wei«  to  a  minority  of  one  In 
wis  oonvantlon.  X  would  want  to  cast  my  vote  so  that  the  men 
or  labor  Shan  aot  wunngly  enslave  tbemaelves  to  government 
authority  to  their  Industrial  struggle  for  freedom."  Third,  labor 
baa  won  bnportant  oaaea.  sacb  as  tba  Olklted  Leather  Workers'  case. 
OBly  beeauaa  tbe  Supreme  Court  hdd  that  Congress  doee  not 
teea  ttm  power  to  deal  with  labor  eondltkma  to  tbe  States  which 
«o  not  diMCtly  aflact  toterstate  oomoMrce. 

It  Ooagraaa  nadar  the  general-welfare  dauae  la  to  have  un- 
llnatad  power  to  laglalato  on  aU  matters  aflaettog  labor,  the  leather 
teiB  wouM  liave  loat  tbla  oaaa  and  not  have  won  It.  Suppoee 
and  It  wUl  ba  for  Congress  to  dacHto.  that  the 
welfare  would  be  aervad  l>y  abollahtng  the  right  to 
strike,  aa  to  Italy  aad  Germany  today,  or  by  compulsory  arM- 
ta  order  to  piaeent  Inflatton.  by  fixing  maxlnium  aa 
am  wi«aa.  aa  la  now  done  to  Kurope.  It  waa  matter* 
tbat  Sam  Oooipora  bad  la  mlad  when  he  warned 
of  tbe  evfl  m  wan  aa  tbe  good  to  "Mtanlttlng  tbelr 
fMa  tadoatrtaDy  to  ttta  Oovenoaaat.'* 

In  concluakm.  let  ua  "atop.  look,  and  Usten."  Let  u*  not  ruah 
to  sudden  aetkm.  Let  us  tatt  ttla  queatton  over  with  good  tem- 
per aad  aa  boneat  ileafiii  to  aae  tbe  other  fMlowii  potot  of  view. 

Hm  raal  laaae  la  not  wbetber  oertala  daelalona  were  right,  but 
wtMtbar  tba  Ooort.  aad  an  eourts.  shall  be  free  to  act  rightly. 

Undor  a  written  Oonatltutton  dianged  only  by  the  people  tbem- 
oaivaa.  aad  tatafpreted  by  tadapandsat  Jwqtea.  we  have  ooma  a 
loot  ^na  btra  la  Aatarlea  aad  bava  built  a  great  country,  the 
giaataat  ta  tba  world  todaj  aad  ta  an  tbe  history  of  tba  past. 
Oraat  probtaBB  stm  eoafront  aa.  Wis  aU  waat  to  aolve  them. 
Win  we  ba  mora  sura  of  tbetr  laattag  aolatkm  by  tbe  ttme-trled 
aad  toleraat  BMrtboda  oar  fatbera  uaed  or  rtuOl  w*  to  beat  aad 
aagar  uae  metboda  wbleh  la  otliar  lands  bava  regimented  ehUd- 
bood.  eonacrlpted  labor,  both  la  tba  city  and  on  the  farm,  for- 
bidden ftaa  apaaeb.  abotlabed  ttie  baOot  cC  fraa  lOTanEaoentk  aad 
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Mr.  WHI'l'E  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  so  much  confusion  seems  to  exist  in  the  public  mind 
concerning  money  and  the  present  monetary  ssrstem  of  our 
Government  that  I  deem  it  worth  wbile  to  present  some  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  money  and  finance  for  the 
coDsideratton  of  those  who  state  that  they  ''do  not  under- 
stand money  and  do  not  believe  that  anyone  else  does."  To 
these  publicists  and  statesmen  I  recommend  they  turn  to  the 
able  presentation  of  the  money  subject  on  the  tioar  of  the 
United  States  Senate  by  that  eminent  authority  on  money, 
Senator  Jtdm  Paul  Jones,  of  Nevada,  from  ^^lich  the  follow- 
ing is  takoi: 

Bsaentially  money  is  not  a  material  thing  but  a  function,  which 
function  vitalises  and  gives  value  to  the  piece  of  material  which 
aervee  as  the  bearer  of  the  function. 

MONET — DSSIVATION    AND    eUUNlf'lCANCS    OT    THX    WOBD 

But  While  money  is  a  function  rather  than  a  material,  yet  it  la 
correct  enough  by  a  species  of  metonymy  to  designate  by  the 
w^nw»  "money"  the  material  on  which  Is  impressed  the  symbol  of 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  Nation,  by  right  of  which  alone  any 
object  may  exercise  the  money  function.  For,  as  we  say  that  a 
man  has  a  clear  bead  when  we  mean  that  his  Judgment  is  good. 
or  that  he  is  a  brilliant  man  when  we  mean  that  he  has  a  superior 
mind,  so  the  name  "money"  may  with  propriety  attach  to  the 
th^ng  upon  which  the  money  function  is  impressed. 

The  word  has  a  peculiar  derivation — one  tbat  should  invite  re- 
flection. It  comes  to  us  from  the  Latin  word  which  slgnlfles  a 
warning.  The  coining  operations  ot  the  Romans  were  long  carried 
on  in  a  temple  dedicated  to  Juno,  under  the  appellation  of  Juno 
Moneta,  because  on  tbe  occasion  of  an  important  battle  the  god- 
dess had  given  to  tbe  Ronuins  a  warning  or  admonition,  by  taking 
advantage  of  which  tbey  were  successful.  Thus  the  origin  of  tbe 
wc»rd  has  a  significance  far  beyond  tbat  which  tbe  Romans  in- 
tended— a  significance  which  has  continued  to  tbe  present  time 
and  will  continue  while  man  inhabits  the  planet.  This  warning, 
correctly  interpreted,  signifies  tbat  no  institution  of  civilization 
is  of  greater  importance  than  money.  To  a  free  people  especially  it 
algnifles  that  none  should  be  more  sedulously  studied,  none  so 
carefully  regulated,  none  so  vigilantly  guarded,  if  they  would  pre- 
serve not  alone  their  prosperity  but  their  libertiea. 

Money  being  useless  to  man  in  a  condition  of  isolation,  and 
therefore  entirely  a  societary  instnunentality,  it  must  be  tbe  crea- 
tion of  society  (tbat  is  to  say.  Insofar  of  governments)  and  cannot 
be  that  of  an  individual,  except  as  be  may  derive  power  from  the 
supreme  authority — the  authority  which  represents  the  pec^le  in 
their  collective  capacity. 

Money  may  be  compoeed  of  anjrthing  capable  of  division  and 
Identification — division  in  order  that  the  pieces  may  be  convenient 
for  handling,  and  identification  tbat  all  men  may  know  these 
pieces  to  be  duly  authorized  units  of  money. 

So  long  as  those  pleoee  are  capable  of  complete  Identification 
and  can.  regardless  of  the  credit  of  the  persons  using  them,  be 
pemied  and  received  from  hand  to  hand  in  the  community.  In 
final  payment  for  commodities  and  servioea  and  in  full  legal  dis- 
charge and  liquidation  of  debts,  tbey  constitute  money,  vrithout 
reference  to  the  material  of  which  the  pleoea  may  be  con^Msed. 
llila  la  the  teaching  of  history  and  the  unavoidable  deduction  from 
the  reaaonlng  of  the  leading  economists — a  deduction  from  which 
there  is  no  more  eecape  than  from  the  prlnciplea  of  hvunan  reason. 

But  while,  abstractly  considered,  the  material  is  of  no  Impcx-- 
tanoe.  yet  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  a 
people  the  material  la  of  much  Importance,  provided  there  be 
enough  of  It  to  maintain  tbe  general  range  of  prices  of  commod- 
ittea  at  a  steady  level.  A  pec^e'a  habits  and  customs  are  not  to 
be  Ignored  with  reference  to  the  material  of  the  money  whi^ 
they  shall  use  any  more  than  with  reference  to  anything  else 
which  has  been  hallowed  by  time.  A  material  that  has  been  in 
xum  among  a  pec^Ua  from  time  immfmnrial  can  mora  readily  bo 
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continued  in  use  than  can  a  new  material  find  acceptance.  But 
inasmuch  as  it  is  not  for  its  own  sake  tbat  money  is  needed,  but 
in  order  to  effect  exchanges  and  maintain  tbe  equities  of  time 
contracts,  if  there  be  not  enough  of  such  material  to  maintain 
the  general  range  of  prices  at  a  steady  level,  there  should  be  no 
hesitation  in  adding  to  it  a  sufficient  quantity  of  some  other  fit- 
ting material  to  accomplish  tbat  purpose. 

THB   VALTJZ   OT    MONST    SHOITLO   BS   TTNCHANGINO 

While,  in  discussing  the  question  of  money,  some  of  the  minor 
authorities  have  exhibited  much  confusion  of  thought,  the  great 
authorities — the  dominating  minds— give  us  a  body  of  principles 
which  compel  the  mind  in  search  of  truth  to  accept  the  princi- 
ple tbat  whatever  society  decrees  to  be  money  is  money.  As 
Prof.  Francis  A.  Walker  says:  "Whatever  does  tbe  work  of  money 
is  money — whatever  performs  tbe  money  work  is  the  money  thing." 

The  valXK  of  the  unit  of  money,  so  far  as  human  wisdom  and 
prescience  can  provide,  should  be  unchanging.  The  expression 
"value  of  money"  does  not  mean  the  commodity  valiie  of  the  ma- 
terial, but  tbe  money  value  of  the  imit.  Money  ts  valtiable,  not 
for  the  power  of  being  transformed  into  one  thing,  or.  as  is  said,  of 
being  "redeemed"  in  one  thing,  but  the  infinitely  greater  power — 
the  power  which  the  alchemists  sought,  and  which  Aladdin  fore- 
shadowed— the  matchless  and  raagical  power  of  conunanding,  as 
by  the  wave  of  the  enchanter's  wand,  the  transformation  and 
transmutation  of  all  things  into  one  another  at  will.  This  is  the 
power  which  constitutes  money  the  greatest  instnmientality  of 
an  advancing  civilization.  In  comparison  with  this  all-embracing 
power  bow  insignificant  the  power  which  commends  tbe  material 
thing  on  which  money  function  may  be  placed  to  the  admiration 
of  savages  for  the  trivial  purpose  of  decoration — whether  the 
decoration  be  as  with  the  more  civilized  people  for  the  wrist  and 
the  neck  or,  as  among  less  civilized,  for  the  ankle  and  the  nose. 
Money  has  value  for  the  reason  described  by  the  prophet — be- 
cause It  "answereth  all  things." 

Money  not  being  essentially  a  material  thing,  but  an  office  or 
purpose  served  by  a  material  thing,  its  value  does  not,  as  I  have 
stated,  depend  on  tbe  cost  of  production,  or  tbe  cost  of  reproduc- 
tion, of  the  material  which  may  he  selected  to  bear  the  evidence 
of  monetary  authority. 

HOW   VALUS   or    MONST   IS    DCTEaiCUTED 

The  sole  constituents  of  its  value  are  supply  and  demand;  that 
is  to  say,  the  supply  of  money  and  the  demand  for  money. 

In  a  system  of  civilization  such  as  ours,  based  upon  a  division 
of  labor  by  which  men  no  longer  make  complete  articles,  but  only 
parts  of  articles,  no  man  can  by  his  own  efforts  supply  directly 
anything  but  the  merest  fraction  of  his  own  wants.  He  can  only 
secure  the  satisfaction  of  all  his  wants  by  exercising  bis  skill  in 
his  own  vocation,  and  by  disposing  for  money  of  the  articles  or 
parts  of  articles  which  he  has  made,  demanding,  through  money, 
such  other  articles  as  he  needs.  Inasmuch,  then,  as  it  is  through 
money  tbat  men  seek  the  satisfaction  of  their  wants.  It  is  on 
money  that  the  first  demand  for  all  things  presses. 

In  modem  civilization  none  but  mendicants  make  demand  di- 
rectly for  coats,  hats,  shoes,  or  other  things.  When  men  want 
hats,  shoes,  or  clothes  they  do  not  offer  to  exchange  labor  directly 
with  the  hatter,  the  shoemaker,  or  the  clothier.  Each  offers  bis 
labor  to  employers  of  his  own  trade,  and  with  the  resultant  money 
makes  an  effective  demand  upon  the  hatter,  shoemaker,  or  clothier. 
All  objects  that  are  tiseful  to  man  and  desired  by  him  are  thus 
obtained  by  means  of  money.  Hence  the  demand  for  money  Is 
equivalent  to  tbe  demand  for  all  other  things,  and  must  alwajrs 
be  Infln'.tely  greater  than  tbe  demand  for  any  one  thing.  As  to 
any  other  article  or  object,  the  demand  is  merely  for  one  article  or 
class  of  articles;  as  to  money  the  demand  is  a  demand  not  fat  one 
article  but  for  all  articles. 

The  competition  for  money  therefore  is  not  only  incessant  but 
Instant,  urgent,  importunate,  and  imlversal.  So  long  as  men  have 
needs  it  will  be  ceaseless  and  unremitting.  Each  worker  gives  bis 
services  not  for  goods  to  be  obtained  from  the  maker  of  such  goods, 
but  for  money  to  be  obtained  from  his  own  employer.  Each  em- 
ployer, in  turn,  parts  with  the  goods  made  by  the  workman,  not 
directly  for  other  goods  but  for  money.  Tbiu  all  men  are  en^iged, 
each  in  his  own  vocation,  in  imceasing  competition  vrtth  evwy 
other  man,  for  unlta  of  money — each  hatter  in  competition  with 
every  other  batter,  each  shoemaker  with  every  other  shoemaker — 
and  so  the  process  continues  throtigh  the  long  round  and  proces- 
sion of  occupations. 

The  competition  for  money  is  therefore  equal  to  the  competition 
for  all  other  things  combined.  The  demand  for  It  la  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  demand  for  all  other  things. 

As  to  the  supply  of  money  upon  which  that  demand  Is  made.  It 
does  not  consist  of  any  special  kind  of  money  or  material  of 
money.  The  demand  is  for  any  or  aU  kinds  or  materials  that  may 
be  in  use  as  legal  tender  and  which  may  be  decreed  by  society  to 
be  money.  The  supply  of  money  in  a  country,  therefore,  is  not 
the  supply  of  a  particiUar  kind  but  tbe  total  supply  of  aU  kinds — 
the  niunber  of  monetary  units  either  at  the  time  in  actxial  clrcu- 
latton  or  stisceptible  of  being  at  any  moment  placed  in  circtilation. 

Here  we  have  an  equation  in  which,  on  one  side,  stands  a  total 
donand  for  money  and  on  the  other  a  total  supply  of  money. 
The  force  of  demand  operating  upon  supply  determinea  the  value 
of  money.  The  Important  feature  of  this  value  Is  not  the  total 
value  of  all  the  money  In  a  country,  but  simply  the  value  of  the 
unit.  As  already  stated,  money  has  not  a  value  distinct  ■"*< 
apart  from  purchasing  power. 


Yet  there  Is  no  fallacy  ao  universally  accepted  and  adhered 
to  in  the  popular  mind  as  that  the  value  of  money  m»^Tw  the  cost 
of  production  of  the  material  of  money.  It  especially  suits  the 
piupose  of  the  champions  of  the  gold  standard  that  the  mannon 
of  tbe  people  shall  be  led  to  believe  that  the  value  of  money  de- 
pends on  the  value  for  commodity  uses  of  the  piece  of  material 
on  which  the  money  stamp  is  placed,  because  inasmuch  as  gold 
has  now  free  access  to  all  the  European  mints,  and  there  Is  no 
charge  for  cc^nage.  the  mint  price  will  nat\u«lly  be  and  remain. 
Invariably,  the  commodity  price,  while  the  portion  of  sliver  that 
has  no  access  to  the  mint  may.  for  commodity  ptirpoeea,  be  of 
less  value  or  price,  stated  in  terms  of  gold,  than  the  ratio  estab- 
lished by  law  for  such  portion  of  that  metal  as  may  be  made  Into 
money. 

One  of  the  metals  being  potentially  money  as  soon  as  smelted 
from  the  ore  or  dug  from  the  sand,  while  a  portion  of  the  other 
is  left  uncrowned  and  devoid  of  the  money  function,  no  com- 
parison can  be  instituted  between  tbe  imcrowncd  portion  of  ona 
and  the  crowned  portion  (which  is  the  entire  portion)  of  the  other. 
It  must  be  observed  that  all  the  silver  that  In  any  covmtry  Ot 
the  world  is  in  full  use  as  money  of  final  payment — such  portion 
as  has  been  crowned  (as  all  gold  has  been  crowned)— has  the 
full  power  and  value  of  gold  money  at  the  relaUon  establlahed 
by  law.  No  man  can  show  any  difference  between  them  In  their 
power  to  purchase  commodities  or  property.  What  sense,  then, 
is  there  in  these  statements  about  a  60-cent  dollar?  If  the  men 
in  high  station,  selected  by  the  people  for  their  supposed  fitneas 
for  the  places  to  which  they  were  chosen,  would  give  to  a  sub- 
ject of  tbe  importance  of  this  one-half  the  time  they  devote  to 
matters  of  trilling  consequence,  they  would  not  mui*^^  tbe  people 
who  have  repoeed  confidence  In  them. 

NO  VAJ.nX  m  MOKST  ZZCXFT  PT7BCIUSIN6  PO' 


Anyone  who  wUl  note  what  the  economists  say  as  to  the  T«oa«i»>^ 
of  the  term  "value  of  money"  will  have  no  difficulty  In  arriving 
at  a  clear  comprehension  of  It.    John  Stuart  Mill  says: 

"The  value  of  money  Vt.  to  appearance,  an  expression  as  prsclae, 
as  free  from  poaslbility  of  misimderstanding  as  any  In  sdenoe. 
Tbe  value  of  a  thing  is  what  it  will  exchange  for;  the  value  of 
money  Is  what  money  will  exchange  for — the  purchasing  power  of 
money.  If  prices  are  low,  money  wiU  buy  much  of  othor  tblnga. 
and  is  of  high  value:  if  prices  are  high,  it  will  buy  little  of  other 
things,  and  is  of  low  value.  The  value  of  money  is  Inversely  aa 
general  prices,  falling  as  tbey  rise,  and  rising  as  they  fall."  (PcillU- 
cal  Economy,  book  III,  ch.  8.) 

This  stetement  of  the  great  economist  can  hardly  be  misunder- 
stood.   He  applies  the  term  "value  of  money"  wholly  to  the  relation 
which  money  bears  to  commodities,  not  to  the  cost  of  production 
of  the  material  of  which  money  is  composed.     After  saying  that 
"the  value  of  money  is  what  money  will  exchange  for",  he  adds 
that  tbe  value  of  money  is  "inversely  as  general  prices — falling  as 
tbey  rise  and  rising  as  they  fall"— showing  tbat  he  regards  the 
value  of  money  as  wholly  a  question  of  its  purchasing  power. 
On  the  same  subject  Prof.  P.  A.  Walker  says: 
"When  we  speak  of  the  value  of  either  gold  or  silver  we  mean 
the  power  It  has  to  piuxrbaae  other  commodities.  tn«»in/nn»  tbe  one 
element  of  money  besides  itself."     (Money,  p.  230). 
And  again  Professor  Walker  says: 

"Economists  have  been  wont  to  make  this  distinction  between 
value  and  price:  Value  is  purchasing  power — power  In  exchange; 
price  is  the  power  to  purchase  money — it  la  the  money  value  of 
commodities.  Money  itself,  then,  while  It  has  value  (the  value  of 
a  given  amount  of  money  being  measiued  by  the  quantity  of 
commodities  it  will  purchase)  has  not  price."    (Money,  p.  229.) 

Professor  Sidgwlch  emphasizes  the  signification  of  the  term  by 
steting  that  in  economic  discussion  there  Is  no  method  of  avoiding 
confusion  except  by  always  and  everywhere  insisting  that  the  only 
correct  interpretation  of  the  term  "value  of  money"  Is — 

"The  purchasing  power  of  money,  or  Ite  exchange  value  measured 
in  commodities  other  than  money." 

Professor  Fawcett,  once  a  Cabinet  Minister  of  Great  Britain  and 
a  distingtilshed  professor  of  political  economy  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  Is  equally  emphatic  as  to  the  twAaniT^g  ot  tba  term 
"value"  when  applied  to  money.    He  says: 

"When,  therefore,  in  political  economy  the  precious  metals  or 
the  value  of  money  is  spoken  of.  the  purchasing  power  of  money  la 
referred  to;  or,  in  other  words,  the  power  of  money  to  obtain  other 
commodities  In  exchange  for  It." 
Hp  continues: 

"It  must,  therefore,  be  distinctly  borne  In  mind  that  although 
men  of  buslneas  consider  the  value  of  money  to  be  repreaentad  by 
the  rate  of  Interest,  yet  the  signification  which  is  here" — 

That  Is.  In  political  economy — 
"attached  to  the  money,  is  such  aa  to  describe  the  value  of  money 
to  be  great  when  prices  are  low,  and  to  be  small  when  prloea  are 
high."    (Political  Economy,  p.  364.) 

So  that  Professor  Fawcett  sees  no  value  In  money  except  through 
prices;  that  is.  in  ite  command  over  commodities.  But  It  is 
useless  to  mulUply  authorities.  All  that  are  worth  quoting  an  to 
the  same  effect. 

Inasmuch,  then,  as  the  term  "value  of  money"  aigniflea  simply 
purchasing  power,  the  total  value  of  all  the  money  in  a  countty 
would,  at  any  given  amount,  be  the  same,  whatever  tbe  number 
of  unite  into  which  It  might  be  divided.  If  a  country  has  $lji00  - 
000.000  In  circulation,  tbe  total  value  ot  tbat  entire  sum  woald 
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b»  M  BW«t  M  If  the  number  o<  doUwrs  iw»  at  tlutt  ttane  two  ttwu- 
MBd  mllUoiw.  The  only  dlflennoe  would  be  th*t  the  mtXtr- 
(he  doUar— would  In  the  ftret  taistanoe  h*»e  twice  u  much  pur- 
rtieelnr  nower  ae  In  the  aecond.  _  ___ 

T^money  unit  being  the  unit  by  which  hum»  effort  «  sac- 
rtlloe  le  meMured.  the  con«lder»tlon  with  reepect  to  it  that  out- 
i»S»  aU  other  conaiderauone  1.  that  of  rtabiUty  of  value. 
Uummaeh  aa  the  aocletary  condition  la  indlapenaable  to  the 
dTlllBatloa  and  progreas  of  man,  and  money  the  dominating 
iBCUtutkm  by  which  aggregation  and  aaaocUtlon  are  poiaiwe. 
wUhoutwhS  progreaTwould  be  unattainable.  If  there  be  one 
S5ert  that.  mSethan  another,  demanda  the  attention  and 
ti^bi«htful  conaldeiatlon  of  mankind,  it  la  to  maintain  unchang- 
ing through  time  the  value  of  the  monetary  unit. 
aiowsT  ram  ornvr  rmMo  tm  thb  woato  »o«  which  tbbb  is  ho 


Money  dlffeni  from  aU  other  thinga  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
■ubatltttte  or  alternative  for  It.  and  in  the  nature  of  things  never 
can  be  In  the  utilisation  of  all  other  things  that  tend  to  the 
comfort  or  wmvenience  of  man  advantage  Is  taken  of  a  Uw  of 
■ubsUtutlon.  If  a  thing  which  baa  been  in  general  use  becomea 
for  any  reaaon  very  acarce,  and  aa  a  conaequence  very  de«.  a 
proportion  of  the  people  abandon  Ita  use  and  adopt  aomethlng 
which  serves  the  aame  purpoae.  Thus  If,  owing  to  the  preva- 
lence of  distemper  which  carries  off  conalderable  cattle,  beef  rises 
tn  price  far  beyond  lU  ordinary  Ihnit,  large  numbers  of  the  popu- 
latlmi  will  abandon  its  use  and  substitute  for  it  mutton  or  some 
other  form  of  animal  food.  

If  s  certain  brand  of  flour  becomes  much  dearer,  then  ordinary 
people  substitute  for  It  another  brand;  or  If,  owing  to  a  faUure 
of  the  wheat  crop  all  flow  becomes  mxich  dearer,  great  numbers 
of  the  people  wlU  wholly  relinquish  Its  use  for  the  time  being. 
Bo,  if  one  description  of  wood,  eay  oak,  becomes  scarce  and  dear, 
another  wood,  aa  aah  or  maple,  la  utUized  Instead.  This  serves 
as  the  defense  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind  against  the  aelflsh- 
neaa  and  eupkUty  of  a  few  who  would  without  healtatlon  esUb- 
Uah  a  comer  in  'my  single  arttele  of  universal  demand  if  they 
bebevod  that,  no  matter  how  high  Its  value  roee,  the  people  would 
be  eompeUed  to  obUln  it. 

If  a  man  be  regarded  as  a  public  enemy  who  merely  comers 
whmt  what  would  be  thought  of  those  who  combine  to  comer  all 
articles  of  food  without  discrimination?  But  when  men  comer 
■lOoey  that  U  iveelsely  what  they  do.  When  they  deprive  the 
world,  or,  which  U  enough  for  our  purpose,  when  they  de- 
prive their  own  countrymen  of  a  sufBdency  of  money  they  are 
tnmtr*^  not  only  wheat,  but  every  other  article  ot  food  aa  well 
•B  every  article  of  clothing.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  gtrtd 
la  growlag  more  valuable  every  day.  they  have  ao  iiaed  their 
power  that  the  people  are  deprived  of  a  fuU  and  free  reaort  to  a 
mbeatute.  W^  aware  that  owing  to  the  very  nature  of  money, 
owing  to  the  traneoendent  hnportanoe  of  the  function  which 
MKmey  pesforma.  there  can  be  no  substitute  for  it,  and  knowing 
that  the  leas  then  Is  of  money  to  proportion  to  the  demand  the 
more  valuable  will  become  the  debta  of  which  they  are  the 
owners,  they  d^beratety  deprive  mankind  by  law  of  the  Im- 
■Mimislsl  right  to  supirfement  the  deficiencies  to  the  supply  of 
one  metal  by  a  resort  to  the  supply  of  the  ether. 

Mr.  President,  no  matter  how  high  the  value  of  money  may 
rise  the  people  must  have  it.  Hence,  when  it  becomes  insuffl- 
dent  for  the  demand — the  monetary  obligations  of  the  people 
being  Imperative — the  products  of  labor  must  be  sold  for  lees 
HMMOoy  than  befbre.  The  value  of  the  unit  might  increase  to  such 
an  esteot  that  the  price  ot  a  bushel  ct  wheat-might  fall  to  one- 
tenth  or  one>hundredth  part  of  its  preeent  figure,  yet  would  the 
<»fin»m1  for  money  be  ae  exigent  as  ever.  Instead  of  finding  a 
antaoOtute  for  It.  aa  could  be  d«M  to  the  eaae  of  anything  else 
that  V***"^  searce  and  dear,  people  would  be  compelled  to  at- 
tach to  tracttanal  paru  of  the  dollar  the  value  which  now  they 
•ttaeh  to  the  dollar  itsdf . 

For  everything,  then,  except  money,  there  is  some  subetitute 
to  whldi,  to  caee  of  necessity — to  case  of  a  comer — men  may  re- 
port. Vor  money,  there  la  none.  The  fact  of  its  scarcity  and 
Nearness  will  not  only  not  lessen  the  urgency  of  the  need  for  it. 
but  win  Increase  that  urgency  and  need.  Inasmuch  as  nothing 
dae  will  pay  debt  or  keep  the  sheriff  flag  from  the  wtodow.  legal- 
tender  money  must  he  obtained  at  any  sacrifice.  This  Is  clearly 
xooogniaed  by  ProCMnr  Sldgwlck.  who  says: 

*lt  appears,  then,  that  eoto  forma  an  exception  to  the  general 
nUe  that  the  ecarelty  of  any  commodity  extends  the  demand  for 
tli  ■ubsUtute."    (Political  Scooomy.  p.  362.) 

Mr.  HmetMB.  wm  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  Joaraa  of  Nevada.  Certainly. 

Mr.  HiBOZMa.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator  eonflnes  his 
proposition  to  coin,  as  Profeesor  Bldgwldc  put  it,  or  to  money 
generally,  but  is  not  paper  a  substitute  for  gold  or  other  coto? 

Mr.  JOMn  of  Nevada.  I  have  already  stated  that  anything  which 
ts  full  legal  tender  is  mcmey. 

Mr.  Ww—  Then  the  proposttton  of  the  Senator  Is  that  gold 
cannot  be  increased;  but  he  Ignorea  the  fact  that  the  volume  of 
money  can  be  Increased  outside  of  gold  by  the  Issue  of  ip»per, 
mooey  of  account,  and  other  such  devices. 

Mr.  Joms  of  Nevada.  My  proposition  Is  precis^  what  I  stated 
tt  to  be — that  there  la  no  substitute  for  mcmey.  Generally  when 
people  Tttme  to  "money  of  aceount"  they  mean  money  of  no  sc- 
oount  They  rafCT  to  money  that  Is  not  legal  tender.  They  refer 
to  devlees  that  wUl  enable  a  man  to  get  toto  debt,  but  when 
trouble  comee  will  not  enable  him  to  get  out.  Nothing  is  or  can 
be  mone^  to  the  full  or  to  the  proper  eense  that  needs  to  be  re- 


deemable to  anything  else  before  it  can  pay  a  debt.  Money  to  not 
money  if  it  be  confined  to  redempUon  in  one  thing;  it  mutt  be 
redeemable  to  all  things.  The  very  easence  of  money  la  redeema- 
billty  to  all  things  that  are  for  sale  and  all  services  that  are  f<» 

hire.    That  is  the  character  of  money  to  which  I  refer.  

Mr.  HiccQia.  I  suppose  the  Senator  means  what  is  known  as  flat 

money. 

lidr  JoNxs  of  Nevada.  AU  money,  whether  of  gold,  silver,  or 
paper  is  "flat."  Money  is  created  by  law,  and  derives  its  value 
ftom  limitation  of  quantity.  Odd  money  is  as  much  "flat"  money 
as  is  paper  money,  for  the  reason  that  for  any  other  use  than  the 
money  use  there  is  conceded  to  be  60  years'  supply  of  gold  on 
hand,  which,  were  gold  demonetized,  would  be  available  to  the 
market  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  gold  is  adapted  to  the 
various  arts  and  manufactures.  In  other  words,  gold  money  is 
"flat"  money  because  It  has  not  "intrinsic  value."  Owing  to  the 
fears  of  the  money-lending  classes  that  legislators  would  issue  too 
much  paper  money,  they  have  preferred  that  mankind  should 
adhere  to  the  automatic  system— the  system  of  relying  upon  the 
mines  for  the  material  of  money. 

The  creditor  classes  are  now,  however,  departing  from  that  sys- 
tem. They  are  determined  to  have  a  system  of  money  in  which 
the  unit  shall  from  year  to  year  acqtilre  greater  and  greater  con- 
trol over  property,  tocludlng  the  products  of  labor.  Hence,  to 
order  to  restrict  to  a  minimum  the  quantity  of  money  and  increase 
to  a  mi^Timiim  the  value  of  the  money  which  they  have  already 
reduced  to  possession,  one  of  the  metals  that  from  immemorial 
time  had  been  used  as  money  Is  denied  the  right  of  access  to  the 
mtots  and  the  other  metal  established  as  the  only  metal  of  unre- 
stricted cotoage.  In  other  words,  while  It  had  long  been  their 
contention  that  the  world  should  always  rely  on  the  mines  for  the 
material  of  money,  they  now  announce  their  determination  that 
the  WOTld  must  be  content  with  such  fragment  of  the  automatic 
system  as  is  certato  to  work  an  advantage  for  the  creditors. 
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HON.  JAMES  F.  BYRNES 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  March  23, 1937 


8TATEMXNT  BY  HON.  HOMER  CUMMINGS,  ATTORNBT  GEN- 
ERAL  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AT  A  HSARINO  OP  THE 
SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY  MARCH  10.  1037 


Ihfr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  Presideiit,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  the  statement  made  by  Hon. 
Homer  Cummings.  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  on  March  10  instant. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Ricoro.  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
the  question  of  Judicial  reform  Is  not  a  new  one.  Eminent  Judges, 
lawyers,  statesmen,  and  publicists  over  periods  of  many  years  have 
complained  of  the  defects  of  our  Judicial  system  and  have  sought 
to  find  remedies.  Surely  all  thoughtful  citizens  desire  constantly 
to  Improve  our  institutions,  to  adapt  them  to  ovir  needs  as  time 
advances,  and  to  secvire  the  best  Government  that  intelligence  and 
wisdom  can  provide.  What  we  differ  about,  if  we  differ  at  all,  is 
the  means  of  accomplishing  the  piirposes  we  hold  in  conunon. 
That  our  Judicial  processes  and  the  administration  of  J\istice  are 
In  need  of  improvement  is  hardly  open  to  debate. 

X 

The  President's  plan  rests  upon  four  pillars,  based  upon  tho 
following  propositions: 

(A)  The  impossible  situation  created  by  the  reckless  use  of 
Injunction  In  restraining  the  operation  of  Federal  laws. 

(B)  The  presence  on  the  Federal  bench  of  aged  (x  infirm  Judges. 
-(C)  The  crowded  condition  of  the  Federal  dockets,  the  delays  in 

the  lower  courts,  and  the  heavy  burden  imposed  upon  the  Supreme 
Court. 

(D)  Hie  need  of  an  effective  system  for  the  Infusion  of  new 
blood  into  the  Judiciary. 

All  of  these  matters  are  inter-related,  interwoven,  and  inter- 
dependent. Moreover,  they  are  part  of  the  general  problem  of 
Improving  our  democratic  processes. 

* 

GovernTnenf  by  infunctUm 

Tlie  President,  In  his  message  of  February  5,  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  to  the  fact  that  the  processes  of  government 
are  "broiight  to  a  complete  stop  from  time  to  time  by  InJtmctlons 
Issued  almost  aut<»naticaUy"  and  continued  In  effect  while  coun- 
sel maneuver,  debate,  and  appeal. 
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This  sitiiation  arises  In  part  from  the  uncertain  state  of  oar 
constitutional  law.  In  part  the  condition  is  due  to  the  failure  of 
Judges  to  exercise  care,  discrimination,  and  self-restraint  in  the 
use  of  this  drastic  remedy.  As  an  Immediate  step  the  President 
has  recommended  that  the  Congress  provide  that,  first,  no  court 
shall  pass  upon  the  constitutionality  of  an  act  of  Congress  with- 
out notice  to  the  Atttamey  General  and  an  opp<Ml;unity  f<w  the 
United  States  to  present  evidence  and  to  be  heard;  and,  second, 
where  the  trial  courts  pass  upon  such  questions  there  shall  be 
a  direct  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  that  such  cases  shall 
take  precedence  over  all  other  matters  pending  in  the  Court.  I 
am  aware  of  no  seriotis  objections  to  these  obviously  necessary 
reforms. 

B 

Aged  or  infirm  judgea 

Since  the  ClvU  War  attention  has  been  turned  from  time  to 
time  to  the  problem  of  the  aged  or  infirm  judge. 

In  1869  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  measure  requir- 
ing the  appointment  of  an  additional  judge  to  any  court  where 
a  judge  of  retirement  age  declined  to  leave  the  bench.  It  faUed 
in  the  Senate.  This  Is  the  same  remedy  prcqxxed  by  President 
Roosevelt  today. 

With  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century  similar,  proposals 
were  again  agitated.  President  Taft,  a  former  Federal  jtidge.  felt 
keenly  on  the  subject  and  frequently  expressed  himself  with  vigor. 
He  felt  that  the  absence  of  a  con4>ulsory  retirement  system  for 
Judges  was  "a  defect"  in  our  institutions,  and  he  believed  that 
"It  18  better  that  we  lose  the  services  of  the  exceptions  who  are 
good  judges  after  they  are  70  and  avoid  the  presence  on  the  bench 
of  men  who  are  not  able  to  keep  up  with  the  work  or  to  perform 
it  satisfactorily." 

Not  long  afterward  Attorney  General  (now  Mr.  Justice)  McReyn- 
olds  returned  to  the  earlier  proposals,  and  in  his  anniial  repcHrt  for 
1913  recommended  that  "when  any  Judge  of  a  Federal  court  below 
the  Supreme  Coiut  falls  to  avail  himself  of  the  privilege  of  retiring 
now  granted  by  law  •  •  •  the  President  be  required,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  appoint  another  judge,  who 
shall  preside  over  the  affairs  of  the  court  and  have  precedence 
over  the  older  one."  Attorney  General  Gregory  repeated  the  sug- 
gestion in  1914,  1916,  and  1916.  These  recommendations  embodied 
the  principle  now  luged  by  President  Roosevelt,  except  that  they 
did  not  apply  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  1928  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  now  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  agreed  "that  the  importance  in  the  Supreme  Court  ol 
avoiding  the  risk  of  having  Judges  who  are  unable  properly  to  do 
their  work  and  yet  Insist  on  remaining  on  the  bench  is  too  great 
to  permit  chances  to  be  taken."  He  seemed  to  favor  75  rather 
than  70  as  the  proper  retirement  age.  In  England  72  is  favored. 
In  our  vmiversltles  a  lower  age  than  70  is  the  general  rule.  In 
this  country  70  seems  to  be  the  most  favored  retirement  age  for 
civil  servants  and  for  Judges. 

No  one  thinks  judges  are  not  human  or  that  threescore  years  and 
ten  do  not  work  upon  them  like  upon  other  men.  The  verdict 
of  experience  Is  nearly  imanimous  that  some  sort  of  action  should 
be  mandatory  when  judges  reach  a  certain,  definitely  fixed,  age. 
Obligatory  retirement  might  be  provided  by  constitutional  amend- 
ment. The  President,  however,  has  chosen  a  less  drastic  course  In 
asking  that  additional  judges  be  appointed  to  supplement  the 
work  of  those  of  retirement  age. 

o 
The  crowded  condition  of  the  Federal  dodkeU,  the  delays  in  the 
lower  courts,  and  the  heavy  hurden  imposed  upon  the  Supreme 
Court 

In  his  last  annual  message.  In  December  1908,  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  complained  of  "the  long  delays  •  •  •  In  the 
administration  of  justice  •  •  •  which  operate  with  peculiar 
severity  against  persons  of  small  means  and  favor  only  the  crimi- 
nals whom  it  is  most  desirable  to  ptmlsh."  Four  yean  later  the 
district  court  system  was  reorganized  and  In  that  year,  exclusive 
of  bankruptcy  proceedings,  an  average  of  276  cases  were  filed  for 
each  district  judge.  In  1936  an  average  of  484  such  cases  were 
filed,  an  increase  of  more  than  75  percent.  More  than  60,000 
CTses,  exclusive  ot  bankruptcy  procosdlngs,  now  overhang  the 
Federal  dockets.  The  new  cases  filed  about  equal  the  number  of 
those  disposed  of,  so  that  we  make  no  serlotis  impression  oa  the 
backlog  of  undigested  cases. 

The  last  report  of  the  judicial  conference  shows  delays  In  se- 
curing trials  in  civil  cases  after  joinder  of  issue  in  34  out  of  the 
85  Judicial  districts.  Actually  the  34  congested  districts  handle 
*  great  majority  of  the  civil  llt^tion  to  the  district  coxuts.  Thus 
the  total  number  of  private  civil  cases  pending  in  all  of  the  86 
districts  on  June  30,  1936.  was  31,294.  of  which  22,239  were  pend- 
ing in  the  34  congested  districts.  In  other  words,  the  trial  of 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  private  civil  litigation  to  United 
States  district  courts  Is  stalled  by  clogged  dockets. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  complete  story  of  the  law's  delays.  The 
-statistics  of  the  judicial  conference  have  reference  only  to  the 
Interim  between  jotoder  of  issue  and  the  time  a  trial  may  be  had 
u  all  goes  well.  Further  time  is  lost  to  bringing  cases  to  issue, 
due  to  delays  to  securing  nilings  on  preliminary  matters  such  as 
demurrers  and  motions.  Another  source  of  trouble  is  the  undue 
lapse  of  time  that  frequently  totervenes  between  the  final  submis- 
sion of  a  case  to  the  court  and  the  date  when  the  decision  Is  actu- 
ally rendered. 

By  way  of  Ulustratlon.  permit  me  to  refer  to  the  situation  In 
the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania.  The  number  of  private  civil 
casGs  there  pending  on  January  31,  1937.  was  1,693.    Of  this  num- 


ber 1,377  bad  been  on  the  dodoet  more  than  a  year.  Ificn  man 
than  a  years.  800  more  than  8  years.  73a  more  than  4  yoers.  820 
more  than  5  years.  631  more  than  8  years,  430  more  tti^w  7  years, 
361  more  than  8  years,  307  more  than  9  years,  and  264  moie  than 
10  years. 

But  the  mere  measurement  of  delay  is  not  alL  Each  of  us 
knovrs  from  experienoe  that  many  people  submit  to  wrongs  rather 
than  resort  to  the  courts  or  must  aoeept  unjivt  or  improvident 
settlements. 

We  not  only  need  more  judges  but  we  also  need  a  flexible  sys- 
tem. Some  suggestion  has  been  made  that  judges  over  70  an  not 
necessarily  conltoed  to  congested  areas.  But  all  new  judges  should 
oonotitute  a  mobile  force,  available  for  service  to  any  part  of  the 
coTutry  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  Justice.  Congestion  can- 
not be  foreseen.  It  is  a  varying  tactot.  It  is  self-evident  that 
judges  shoxild  be  available  tar  pressure  areas. 

Oiir  laws  already  provide,  under  certato  limitations,  for  the  ne- 
clal  assignment  of  judges  to  congested  areas.  This  system  U  eadly 
in  need  of  renovation.  It  U  haphazard  and  unbuslBsartlke. 
There  should  he  one  responsible  public  ofllclal  who  works  at  noth- 
ing else.  Henoe  the  suggestion  of  a  proctor,  operating  under  the 
control  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  the  Supreme  Court. 

Most  informed  people  recognize  the  propriety  and  foree  of  thaao 
suggestions  as  applied  to  the  lower  courts,  but  question  has  been 
raised  as  to  the  matter  of  additional  judges  for  the  SujMvme  OOttrt. 
Durtog  a  great  part  of  our  history — particularly  sines  the  Civil 
War — the  bustoess  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  sadly  to  arrears 
In  1891  the  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals  were  created  to  relieve  the 
Supreme  Court.  Nevertheless,  President  TWt.  to  1910,  spoke  of  its 
slough  of  despond."  Upon  becoming  Chief  Justice  he  lost  little 
ttme  to  attacktog  the  problem.  The  Congress  responded  to  1938 
with  a  measure  giving  the  Supreme  Court  discretion,  in  most 
cases,  to  determine  whether  it  would  hear  partlcidar  causes. 

This  was  done  to  aid  the  Court  by  limiting  the  number  of  case* 
It  would  be  caUed  upon  to  bear  upon  the  merits.  There  were  ob- 
jections from  men  like  Senator  Thomas  J.  Wali^h.  of  Montana,  who 
felt  it  vested  to  the  Court  "too  much  discretionary  power"  but 
the  sheer  necessity  for  some  relief  and  the  active  support  of  tho 
judges  drove  the  bill  to  psaaage.  Chief  Justice  Tfcft  ^ote,  "Then 
is  00  other  way  by  which  the  docket  to  our  Court  can  be  nduoed 
ao  we  can  manage  it." 

By  limiting  the  number  of  cases  heard,  the  Court  has  been  able 
to  keep  abresst  of  its  self-determined  docket.  By  thus  toverttng, 
as  It  were,  the  usual  situation,  the  Court  hears  and  decUta  not 
what  is  presented  but  only  what  it  can  handle.  Of  course,  under 
such  circumstances  the  actual  "docket"  beoomes  only  that  number 
of  cases  which  the  Court  can  consider  and  desires  to  hear.  Never- 
theless there  arc  those  who,  with  something  of  a  fiourlsh,  1  r  imi  i  | 
the  undisputed  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  Is  up  with  its  do^st, 
apparently  unmtodfiU  that,  tmder  the  existing  practice,  ttaen  la  no 
reason  why  it  should  he  otherwise. 

That  the  consideration  of  applications  for  certiorari  places  a 
heavy  burden  upon  the  Supreme  Court  is  evidenced  by  the  words 
of  the  Chief  Justice  hhnself  in  an  address  delivered  before  the 
American  Law  Institute  in  May  1984.  After  explaining  the  cmera- 
tion  of  the  system  he  conttoued  as  follows: 

"Thus  all  the  Justices  pass  upon  all  the  triplications  for  cer- 
tiorari. During  vacation  the  ptqpm  on  theee  applications  follow  us 
wherever  we  are,  at  home  or  abroad.  Having  approximately  300  of 
them  to  deal  with  during  the  stmuno',  you  can  see  that  during  tbe 
period  when  the  Court  is  not  to  seeslon  there  U  a  large  amoimt  of 
judicial  work  to  be  done."  ^^  ■«««n*  w 

The  question  is  not  whether  the  Court  Is  up  with  the  docket  but 
by  what  means  It  keeps  up  with  the  docket,  and  whether  tbe  bur- 
den that  it  must  sustato  Is  too  great  to  warrant  the  careful  consld- 
eration  to  which  these  petitions  are  entitled  and  whether  assist- 
ance, by  the  ^pototment  of  additloiud  judges,  is  'ndlrated 

Let  tu  look  at  the  actual  operation  of  this  system  during  the  1936 
term.  The  Judges  during  that  year  were  caUed  upon  to  decide 
appeals  and  original  proceedings  to  which  the  briefs  totaled  16,88a 
pages  and  the  records  35,888  psges,  or  61.006  pages  to  aU.  In  addi- 
tion, there  were  800  peUtlons  for  writs  of  certlocarL  Theee  tovolved 
63368  pages  of  briefs  and  390,304  pages  of  record,  a  total  of  844.333 
pages. 

After  all.  thoe  are  only  305  days  to  a  year.  Let  us  "*»^r  the 
extravagant  assumption  that  the  average  Justice  worked  10  boon 
each  day,  tocludlng  Sundays  snd  holidays,  and  took  no  vacation— 
or  8,650  hours  to  all.  Approximately  206  hoxirs  were  nent  on  the 
bench  hearing  cases,  and  about  106  houn  were  spent  to  formal 
conferences,  leaving  3.240  hours  toe  other  judicial  tasks.  Brtats 
and  records  to  aU  classes  of  cases  totaled  300,090  pages  (Indadlac 
briefs  on  rehearlngs  amounting  to  763  pages) .  If  aU  of  the  Urns 
available  were  devoted  to  the  mere  examination  of  briefs  and 
records,  each  Justice,  to  8,340  worktog  hours,  must  haw  under- 
taken to  study  and  tmderstand  an  enormous  mass  of  »«*t^T^ri_  tbs 
mere  reading  of  which  would  have  to  proceed  at  tbe  nxeat  139 
pages  an  hour,  or  1,330  pages  in  a  10-hour  day. 

But,  in  addition,  the  Justices  wrote  170  (Wlnkms— majority  dki- 
senting,  and  concurrtog.  Moreover,  the  Offldal  Reports,  comDrtalBc 
three  large  volumes,  dlsdose  160  additional  short  memoranda  i2 
per-eurlam  opinions.  ^^ 

However  we  may  look  at  It,  It  Is  a  stupendotis  Utk  If  tharo 
were  more  justices,  there  would  be  more  men  for  the  t^^^nr 
work  of  writing  opinions,  together  with  the  r««»»«*«tr1ng  labor  over 
briefs  and  records  which  such  wrlttog  requires.  The  Court  mtotit 
properly  divide  toto  groups  for  the  consideration  of  appHeations 
for  the  review  of  cases.  The  nimib»  of  applications,  with 
panylng  totete  and  reoorda,  s^iich  each  Judge  would  be  e: 
to  examine  might  thus  be  reduced  by  half  or  two-thln3i' 
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thia  prcllmlnatT  wort  ll^e  Jtidges.  oonaidenng  Imlf  m  many  vp- 
pllMUoiM.  coQld  do  more  thormigti  work  thwi  nine  Juilgea  e«cn 
reaponslbte  for  the  whole  number.  *««_fi,i«i.  of 

Indeed.  It  might  be  desirable  If  only  a  quorum  of  *^*?™L <« 
the  Court  aat  to  hear  cases  not  Involving  Important  constitutional 
Qoeatlon*.  leaving  the  othera  free  to  write  opinions  or  to  «af»^ 
appUeatloD*  for  review.  A  almflar  syrtem  P^f^]*^*"*'™!^,.^ 
^Mtaa  and  was  luggcited  for  the  Supreme  Court  by  the  committee 
on  jurisprudence  and  law  reform  of  the  Amertoin  Ba^.^«ocUj- 
tloo  to  IWl.  The  eommittee  recommended  that  the  Court  be  in- 
cx««wd  to  11.  that  e  constitute  a  quorum,  and  that  a  concurrence 
of  6  be  necessary  to  tender  a  decision.  It  was  felt  that  this 
"would  enable  the  Court  to  be  to  session  almost  conttouously,  and 
tms  to  Clmpom  of  a  much  greater  amount  of  buslneas  without 
tapatrtng  the  uniformity  of  dedslon." 

hew  blood  tor  the  fudidanf 
-life  tenut*  of  tadgce".  as  the  President  stated  to  hla  x«oent 
msasace.  "was  dMlgned  to  place  the  courts  beyond  temptations  or 
ttrftaenoas  wbldt  ml^ht  toqpatr  ttetr  Judgments;  it  was  not  totended 

to  create  a  static  Judtetary."  ,^ , 

l^irmer  Fnstdent  Taft.  to  1»1S.  Mt  that  "to  a  majority  o<  cases 
when  men  ooms  to  be  70  they  have  lost  Tlgor.  tta^r  minds  are  not 
•8  aetrve.  their  asases  not  as  aents.  and  ttoelr  wlUtognaas  to  under- 
tate  great  labor  Is  not  so  great  as  to  younger  men.  and  as  ^  ^^^ 
to  have  to  Judges  who  are  to  peif  crm  the  enormous  task  which 
falls  to  the  lot  of  Supicaa  Court  Justices." 

Then  undoubtsdly  are,  to  ths  words  of  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  "soms  members  ot  ths  Judicial  body  who  have  lagged 
^t^^^^^r^  to  tbalr  undefstaBdlx«  of  these  great  and  vital  changes  to 
the  body  poUtle.  whose  minds  have  never  been  opnacd  to  the  new 
i^ipUcatlOBs  of  the  old  prtocli^es  made  necsasary  by  the  new 
coMlltloas.'* 

The  nssd  of  new  blood  to  the  body  politic,  to  business,  to  todus- 
tiy.  to  govamaant,  to  the  Judiciary  la  at  least  aa  great  as  to  the 
Urtaov  organlsma  of  nature.  Why  does  this  obvious  fact  both« 
aoaas  of  our  dtlaens?  Perhaps  because,  amid  a  changing  world, 
wa  Uks  to  «»«j«i%»  that  we  are  unchanging.  There  is  also  the 
notion  that  the  "law"  Is  as  fixed  and  as  absolute  as  the  mult^Ulca- 
tkm  talde. 

On  the  sontnury.  the  Oonstltntloo  waa  not  totended  to  be  a  code 
of  law  but  waa  meant  to  be  a  gOMral  framework  withto  which 
each  generation  might  work  out  its  problems  to  orderly  fashion. 
In  the  words  of  the  great  Chltf  Justice  MaxahaU.  the  Ooostitutlon 
was  "totendsd  to  endure  for  ages  to  come,  and  consequently,  to  be 
ailairtfril  to  the  various  erlaca  of  human  afltirs."  Justice  Story 
Jlkewlas  polntsd  out  long  ago  that  "the  Constttutkm  inevitably 
to  gexksral  langTMgr  •  •  •  Bancs  its  powers  are  ez- 
.d  to  general  terms  leaving  to  the  legislature,  from  time  to 
i,  to  adopt  Its  own  means  to  effectuate  legitimate  objects,  and 
to  mold  and  oMMlel  the  exerclee  of  its  power,  aa  Ita  own  wisdom 
aad  the  public  totaiests  should  req\tlre." 

James  M.  Bsck  put  It  another  way  when  he  said.  "The  Supreme 
Oourt  is  not  only  a  court  of  Juatiee  but  in  a  qualified  sense  a  con- 
ttouous  oonsUtutlonal  convention.  It  conttoues  the  work  of  the 
Conveattoa  of  1787  by  adopting  through  Interpretation  the  great 
charter  of  Oovanmient.  and  thus  Ito  duties  became  poUUcal,  to 
the  hlghsst  ssnss  of  that  word,  as  weU  as  Judicial."  He  then  pro- 
ese4i  to  dtoevwa,  to  his  book  on  ths  ConsUtuUon.  the  origins  of 
wlykt  ha  twms  "this  astnordtoary  poiiUoo- Juridical  tribunal." 

Many  pocHltle  have  been  misled  toto  believing  that  the  Cfmstitu- 
tlon  la  at  fatUt.    We  axe  facing  not  a  constitutional  but  a  Judicial 
8aeh  cnaea  have  oocuned  before  and  have  been  resolved  to 
i,    Ijtt  us  briefly  **«»»«ttMi  some  of  **«*«« 
loss  ths  Constitution  state  that  the  Si^Meme  Court 
0»t«ii  have  power  to  declare  acta  of  Congress  void.    At  first  the 
m  domrttd  It.    A  good  portion  of  the  country  doubted  It. 
,  not  until  im.  to  the  case  of  Marbitry  v.  Jfodiaon,  that  the 

Court  held  that  it  pnasfssert  su(^  power, 
power  waa  not  enrcised  agato  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
_  Then  CtW  Justloe  Ttuaey  wrote  the  opinion  for  a  divided 
boiBt  to  tlM  Dred  Soott  case.  Despite  strong  i^iproval  from  the 
bar  and  the  preas,  this  case  was  one  of  the  toqwrtant  factors 
l^^iUng  to  the  Civil  War.  ^tr«i^»—  lilncoln  assured  his  f oUowov 
tbfit  vn  aUampt  would  be  made  to  have  the  decision  overruled. 
The  crlala  thus  predpltatad  the  country  la  not  likely  to  fcarget. 

Hot  VTg  afterward,  and  despite  this  disastrous  ezperienoe.  the 
Court  to  tba  famous  case  of  B*pbur»  ▼.  OHsioold.  held  tovalld 
the  Lagal  Tender  Act  by  a  vote  of  i  to  S.  Had  that  decision  been 
nstmitled  to  stand  it  would  have  completely  iqjeet  the  finanrlal 
^P^yirtl^yi«  of  the  Oovemment.  There  were  two  vacancies  on  the 
Oowt.  whMi  rrsslrtant  Grant  filled,  on  the  day  the  opinion  was 
handed  dcywn.  with  man  whom  he  knew  to  be  to  qrmpathy  with 
the  statute  ^"«t»«*»-  oaae  was  brought  and  the  first  dedsloa 
waa  overruled  by  a  voU  of  6  to  4.  The  Judicial  crisU  was  crued 
toy  a  piocoss  whldi.  to  soma  quarteza.  waa  deacribed  as  "packing 
tha  Court," 

Twcaty-Ava  vaaia  latsr  oos  Judge  changed  his  vote  to  tha 
tooome-tax  case  (Polloek  v.  jranaer*  Losa  A  rntst  Co.).  and  the 
inoome  tax  was  tovaUdated.  Tike  resulting  situation  waa  rq>alred 
^^  cowtutnttonal  amandment  adopted  la  yeara  later. 

•Xbsse  evanta  led  Mr.  Bughca  to  use  the  vivid  observation  that 
«<tn  three  notaW*  instances  tha  Court  has  suffered  severely  from 


R 


tuiy. 


In  ttks  present  century  we  find  ft-«o^  or  6-to-8  dsclslons  da- 
^^^^^.f^>l  poUcy  to  nsarly  every  Important  field  of  legls- 

prascdbs  tha   abolltinn   of 


sweatshops,  or  the  elimination  of  the  products  of  child  labor  from 
IntereUte  commerce,  or  the  use  of  the  taxing  power  for  the  benefit 
of  agriculture.  The  Constitution  says  not  a  word  <m  these  sub- 
jects, but  on  each  at  them  the  deciding  vote  of  one  or  two  Judges 
has  nullified  the  will  of  Congress,  has  overruled  the  approval  of 
the  President,  has  disregarded  the  powerfvU  arguments  of  other 
Justices  of  the  Court,  and  has  run  coxinter  to  the  sentiment  of 
the  country. 

On  the  question  ot  split  decisions  on  constitutional  questions  so 
profound  a  student  of  our  Constitution  as  Albert  J.  Beverldge, 
wrote  M  follows: 

"When  five  able  and  learned  Justices  think  one  way,  and  foiur 
equally  able  and  learned  Justices,  all  on  the  same  Bench,  think 
the  other  way  and  express  their  dissent  in  powerful  argument, 
sometimes  with  warm  feeling,  is  it  not  obvious  that  the  law  to 
question  is  not  such  a  plain  infraction  of  the  Constitution  as  to 
be  unconstitutional  'beyond  all  question?* " 

Beverldge  rejected  efforts  to  alter  the  course  of  the  Ooxirt  by  ' 
constitutional  amendment.  His  plan  was  to  secure  better  Judges 
who  would  sparingly  exercise  of  their  power.  He  urged  the  Court 
itself  to  impose  a  self-denying  ordinance  so  that  at  least  a  two- 
thirds  vote  would  be  necessary  to  void  an  act  of  Congress.  Speak- 
ing of  the  need  of  Justices  with  a  fresh  outlook,  he  said: 

"The  character  of  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  vital  to 
the  permanence  of  American  institutions — not  their  moral  char- 
acter alone,  but  also  their  intellecttua  stature,  their  vision,  their 
outlook  on  life,  their  knowledge  of  history,  their  familiarity  with 
present  conditions  and  developing  tendencies,  their  sympathetic 
understanding  of  human  nature  and  its  reactions." 

He  insisted  that  they  miist  be  more  statesmen  than  lawyers; 
that  a  Judge  "must  have  the  contemporary  mind:  It  must  not  be 
pickled  to  precedents." 

Tet,  Judicial  history  continues  to  repeat  Itself.  In  February 
1935  financial  chaos  was  avoided  by  the  margin  of  only  1  vote 
to  a  6-to-4  decision.  It  is  difficult — IZKleed,  impossible — to  recon- 
cile the  5-to-4  decision  to  the  private  contract  Gold  Clause  cases. 
or  to  any  other  cases,  involving  constitutional  questions,  with  the 
settled  and  well-knoMm  rule  of  law  that  legislative  enactoients 
should  be  recognized  and  enforced  by  the  courts  unless  plainly  and 
palpably  in  violation  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  frequently  enimeiated  that  doctrtoe. 
In  the  case  of  wmiams  against  Mayor  the  Court  said:  "Within^ the 
field  where  men  of  reason  may  reasonably  differ,  the  legislature 
must  have  its  way."    In  the  Legal  Tender  cases  the  Court  said : 

"A  decent  re^)ect  for  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  Gov«nment 
demands  that  the  Judiciary  should  presume,  until  the  contrary  is 
clearly  shown,  that  there  has  been  no  transgression  of  power  by 
Congress.  *  *  *  An  act  of  the  legislature  is  not  to  be  declared 
void  unless  the  violati<m  of  the  Constltuticm  Is  so  manifest  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  reasonable  doubt     •     •     *." 

Let  us  consider  the  Minimum  Wage  cases.  The  Supreme  Co\n^ 
tovalidatcd  such  statutes  In  1936  and  1923  and  divided  evenly  on 
the  Issue  in  1917.  As  a  result  neither  the  Ffederal  Government 
nor  the  States  may  deal  with  the  problem  of  sweatshops.  Tet  over 
that  period  an  actual  majority  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
declared  such  legislation  constitutional.  This  cxirlous  result  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  contndllng  and  conservative  group  has 
remained  on  the  Bench  longer  than  the  liberals,  who  have  come 
and  gone.  The  number  of  the  latter  is  greater  to  the  aggregate, 
for  over  this  period  there  were  10  of  them,  whereas  there  were 
only  7  who  believed  such  laws  Invalid. 

Every  tinu  the  Supreme  Court  renders  a  split  decision  voiding 
a  statute  on  a  constitutional  question  it  files  to  the  face  of  its 
own  rule,  and  encroaches  upon  the  powers  of  the  Congress. 

n 

The  President's  plan  deals  with  the  Impossible  situation  grow- 
ing out  of  the  reAless  use  of  InJunctlcHU.  It  deals  vrith  tha 
presence  on  the  Federal  bench  of  aged  or  infirm  Judges.  It 
deals  with  the  crowded  condition  of  the  Federal  dockets,  the 
dtiaya  to  the  lower  courts,  and  the  heavy  bxurden  imposed  upon 
the  Supreme  Court.  It  supplies  an  effective  and  systematic 
means  for  the  infusion  of  new  blood  into  the  Judiciary  so  that 
we  may  have  an  up-to-date  admtoistration  of  the  law,  and  fcMr- 
ward-looklng  decisions  upon  social  and  economic  questions.  It 
is  direct,  coherent,  and  well-considered.  The  more  it  is  studied, 
the  more  freely  and  fairly  it  is  debated,  the  more  clearly  will 
its  merits  appear. 

The  Federal  Judicial  system  is  sound  at  heart  and  will  stand 
every  kind  of  iiKiuiry  and  discussion,  but  those  who  mistakenly 
seek  to  preserve  its  faults  and  strive  to  perpetuate  them,  are 
idaytog  with  fire — dangerously.  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  law 
is  the  servant  and  not  the  master  of  human  need. 

The  proposed  tocrease  In  the  number  of  Judges  is  not  for  the 
purpoee  of  mslaving  the  Judiciary;  not  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing it  an  adjunct  of  the  Executive.  The  purpose  is  to  rejuvenate 
the  Judicial  machin(»y.  to  speed  Justice,  and  to  give  to  the  courts 
men  of  fresh  outlook  who  will  refrato  from  Infrlngtog  upcm  the 
powers  of  the  Congress. 

There  are  some  who.  admitting  the  reason,  necessity,  and  logic 
of  the  President's  proposal,  are  nevertheless  beset  by  a  sort  of 
nameless  fear  that  it  will  constitute  a  dangerous  precedent. 

In  the  covirse  of  ova  history  the  size  of  the  Supreme  Court  has 
hem  flanged  six  times  by  both  tocreasing  and  r^ucing  its  mem- 
bership. The  power  to  make  these  changes  is  confided  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  President  and  the  Congress.  The  exercise  of  a 
ooastitutlonal  power  for  a  wholesome  purpose  furnishes  a  sound, 
not  a  dangerous,  precedent.    The  fact  that  we  may  abstain  from 
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using  a  power  admittedly  oars  is  by  no  means  a  guaranty  that 
that  same  power  will  not  be  used  by  others  hereafter.  It  is  a 
strange  doctrine  that  we  must  refrato  from  doing  a  good  and 
necessary  thing  for  fear  that  many  years  from  now  someone  may 
use  the  same  authority  to  do  an  evil  thing.  Let  us  study  otir 
own  problems  and  sertve  them  to  the  light  of  our  own  needs 

After  all.  the  appototment  of  Judges  is  not  an  unlimited  power 
Once  appototed  they  are  not  subject  to  either  the  Congress  or  the' 
Executive.  Moreover,  to  their  appototment  the  Senate  must  con- 
cur. To  say  that  the  power  of  appointment  wUl  be  abused  to- 
volves  three  unwarranted  assumptions — that  the  Chief  Executive 
is  not  to  be  trusted;  that  the  Senate  can  be  misled;  and  that  the 
appointee  will  be  "a  sptoeless  puppet."  None  of  these  assump- 
tions is  tenable.  No  one  man  can  "pack"  the  Supreme  Court 
That  would  reqiiire  the  concturence  of  the  President,  49  Senators, 
and  the  appointee  himself — 61  emtoent  men  to  all— a  prepos- 
terous suggestion.  ^^ 
There  is  another  group  of  persons  who.  to  the  present  posture 
of  world  affairs,  profess  to  see  in  this  program  the  seeds  of  dicta- 
torship. In  view  of  the  temperate  nature  of  the  Presidents 
proposal,  this  is  a  strange  assertion.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  when  Jefferson  refused  to  obey  a  subpena  issued  by  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  he  was  charged  with  be  tog  a  tyrant;  when  Jack- 
son derided  an  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  told  Marshall 
0  to  enforce  his  own  decree,  he  was  denounced  as  the  apostle  of 
anarchy;  when  Ltocoln  ignored  the  demand  of  Chief  Justice  Taney 
that  the  privilege  of  habeas  corpus  be  restored,  he  was  charged 
with  assuming  absolute  power.  No  one  of  these  Presidents  was  a 
dictator.  Indeed,  it  is  curious  to  note  that  all  the  great  Presi- 
dents who  have  sought  to  do  the  most  for  the  people  have  been 
charged  with  the  assumption  of  dictatorial  powers  and  with 
cherishing  evil  ambitions  and  unconstitutional  purposes. 

The  ways  of  actual  dictators  and  the  maimer  in  which  they 
come  into  power  make  it  clearly  evident  that  the  courU  alone 
cannot  resist  their  advance.  Dictatorships  grow  out  of  ill-adjusted 
economic  conditions,  out  of  distress,  out  of  fear,  out  of  tojustices; 
and  when  these  forces  are  set  in  motion  and  dictatorships  come 
toto  power,  all  laws,  all  precedents,  all  courts,  all  restraining 
Influences  are  swept  away. 

Such  assertions  of  fear  are  remliKlfuI  of  the  mournful  prognosti- 
cations which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  during  the 
course  of  American  history.  When  Jefferson  was  about  to  be- 
come President.  John  Marshall  lamented  that  the  tide  of  "real 
Americanism  is  on  the  ebb."  Jtist  a  century  ago  Justice  Story, 
when  his  brethren  of  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  agree  with  him 
to  the  Charles  River  Bridge  case,  complained  that  "the  old  con- 
stitutional doctrtoes  are  fast  fading",  and  Daniel  Webster  wrote 
that  Story  "thtoks  the  Supreme  Cotut  is  gone,  and  I  think  so,  too. 
and  almost  everything  else  Is  gone  or  seems  rapidly  going."  We 
hear  the  same  sort  of  comment  today.  When  the  Gold  Clause  oases 
were  decided  2  years  ago,  four  of  the  Justices  annoimced  that  "the 
impendtog  legal  and  moral  chaos  is  appalling."  Tb  them  the 
Constitution  was  gone. 

Finally,  it  is  suggested  that  the  matter  be  left  to  a  constitu- 
tional amendment.  To  this  there  are  definite  answers.  First:  No 
amendment  is  required,  because  the  proposal  is  clearly  constitu- 
tional. What  is  really  sought  by  some  is  a  referendiun,  not  to  the 
whole  people  but  to  part  of  the  people  of  only  13  States.  Second: 
The  phraseology  of  any  proposed  amendment  would  be  the  subject 
of  endless  debate  and,  once  submitted,  might  suffer  the  fate  of 
the  child-labor  amendment,  which  has  been  pending  fw  13  years 
Third:  Any  amendment  must,  if  adopted,  be  construed  and  ap- 
plied by  the  same  Judges  who  have  brought  us  to  our  present  pass. 
In  the  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  "The  attempt  to  make  the  law 
platoer  by  amendment  is  only  throwing  out  new  amendments  for 
sophistry."  All  that  is  required  is  an  enlightened  toterpretation 
of  the  Constitution. 

Of  course,  there  are  those  who  are  not  impressed  by  the  need  of 
these  reforms.  There  are  others,  and  I  dare  say  a  vast  majority, 
who  recognize  these  needs  and  hc^e  to  meet  them.  I  submit  that 
the  President's  plan  is  the  most  effective  remedy  that  has  been 
suggested.  It  aims  at  the  restoration  of  the  full  legislative  power 
so  that  the  Congress  may  perform  its  constitutional  function, 
what  we  desire  to  avoid  is  "a  tortured  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution." 0\nr  govermnental  machtoery  has  gotten  out  of  bal- 
ance, and  that  balance  must  be  restored  before  it  can  effectively 
fimctlon.  ' 
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Mr.  CONNALLY.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  radio  address  on  the 


subject  of  the  Reorganization  of  the  Federal  Judiciary,  de- 
livered by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Buiucx] 
on  March  20.  1937. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
l»-inted  in  the  Rscord.  as  follows: 

I  speak  today  primarily  to  the  farmen  of  America.  No  other 
group  of  dtlaens  has  a  greater  stake  to  preserving  a  balanced 
government,  with  each  department  master  to  iU  own  hoiise  and 
Krupulously  refraining  from  interference  to  the  hoiiae  of  another. 
None  can  be  more  justly  proud  than  our  fanners  of  a  record 
that  shtoes  on  the  Uvlng  page  of  history  to  constant  supnort  of 
the  fundamentals  of  democracy. 

You.  who  Uve  upon  the  farms  of  America,  or  ara  directly 
dependent  upon  agriculture,  have  good  reason  to  bs  grateful  to 
the  administration  of  President  Roosevelt.  In  the  Democratlo 
platform  of  1932  we  find  thia  pledge: 

"We  favor  the  restoration  of  agricult\ue,  the  Natlonl  basic 
industry:  better  financing  of  farm  mortgages  thitnigh  reooeniaed 
farm-bank  agencies  at  low  rates  of  toterest  on  an  amarUaatlon 
plan,  glvtog  preference  to  credits  for  the  redemption  of  farms  and 
homes  sold  imder  foreclostue.  Extension  and  development  of  the 
farm-cooperative  movement,  and  effective  control  of  crop  surpluses 
so  that  our  farmers  may  have  the  fuU  benefit  of  the  domestto 
market.  The  enactment  of  every  constitutional  measure  ♦hat 
will  aid  the  farmers  to  receive  for  their  basic  farm  oommodltlea 
prices  to  excess  of  cost." 

How  weU  that  pledge  has  been  kept  U  now  a  matter  of  Im- 
perishable record.  The  Ffcrm  Credit  AdmtoistraUon,  with  Its  four 
pillars,  land  bank,  totermedlate  credit  bank,  production  ctedlt. 
and  cooperative  credit  agencies,  has  stretched  out  the  hand  of 
credit  on  reasonable  terms  to  every  farmer  to  Amnlca.  Thara 
has  been  no  dilBculty  to  keeping  withto  the  Constitution  ss  tha 
party  pledged  itself  to  do. 

In  the  matter  of  parity  prices  lor  farm  products  most  substan- 
tial progress  has  been  made.  Foreign  markets  to  some  extent 
have  been  opened,  commodity  loans  have  enabled  the  fanner  to 
hold  his  cn^  to  take  advantage  of  the  highest  price  obtainable, 
and  control  of  production.  Influenced  undoubtedly  by  wldemtead 
drought,  has  prevented  the  accumulation  of  crop  surpluaesTper- 
haps  this  latter  achievement  should  be  whlniered  only.  If  It  be 
true  that  one-third  of  the  Nation  U  underfed. 

All  know  that  the  first  measures  enacted  for  crop  control  as 
well  as  the  later  cotton,  tobacco,  and  poUto  production  control 
acts,  did  not  come  within  the  party  pledge  to  keep  withto  the 
Constitution.  A  substitute  control  measure,  with  generous  bene- 
fit payments,  xinder  the  guise  of  soil  conservation,  has  not.  and 
imdoubtedly  wUl  not  be.  chaUenged  in  the  coiirts.  A  great  num- 
ber of  other  measures  for  the  benefit  of  farmers  have  been  placed 
on  the  statute  books,  and  no  question  as  to  their  constltutlonalltv 
has  been  raised. 

So  I  say  the  American  farmer  has  reason  to  praise  a  President 
and  an  administration  that  have  moved  forward  on  a  broad  plana 
with  the  constant  objective  of  better  times  for  those  who  produce 
wealth  out  of  the  soil.  It  Is  now  contended  that  a  prtmer  sense 
of  gratitude  and  loyalty  shovdd  Induce  the  American  farmer  to 
give  his  support  to  the  President  in  his  misnamed  "judiciary  re- 
form" prc^josal,  even  if  the  farmer  must  shut  his  eyes  and  hold  his 
nose  in  dotog  so.  I  deny  that  any  such  obligation  rests  u»on  ths 
farmers  of  our  Nation.  In  this  case,  as  always,  the  proposltlatt 
that  is  made  should  be  examtoed  on  its  merits:  voted  un  if  it  la 
right;  voted  down,  if  it  is  wrong.  f.  «  »•  - 

I  prefer  the  noble  sentiment  expressed  by  the  elder  Senator 
La  FoUette  to  another  time  of  great  national  stress,  in  >nini«^TW 
the  principle  that  should  guide  a  conscientious  legislator  MftrJr 
well  his  words: 

"Mr.  President,  I  had  supposed  xmUl  recently  that  it  was  tba 
duty  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  Congress  to  vote  and  act 
according  to  their  convictions.  Quite  another  doctrine  has  r»- 
cenUy  been  promtilgated.  and  that  is  the  doctrine  of  'standing 
back  of  the  President'  without  inqtilrtog  whether  the  President  S 
right  or  wrong.  For  myself,  I  have  never  subacrlbed  to  that 
doctrtoe,  and  never  shall.  I  shaU  support  the  PKSIdent  to  tha 
measures  he  proposes  when  I  believe  them  to  be  right  I  mh^h 
oppose  measures  proposed  by  the  President  when  I  believe  them 
to  be  wrong." 

In  the  light  of  this  guiding  principle  may  we  state  tha  nasi 
dent's  proposal  and  briefly  show  how  bad  it  Is.  The  bars  state- 
ment of  the  proposition  is  sufllclent  to  condemn  It  to  evertasttoc 
perdition.  It  Is  this:  Shall  the  President  be  authorised  to  noml- 
nate  six  additional  Justices  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  sit  heslda 
six  members  of  that  honorable  body  who  have  ripened  to  wisdom 
and  have  puLssed  the  age  of  70  yean? 

The  sorry  excuse  first  offered  that  theae  Judges  were  too  old 
to  do  the  work  of  the  Court,  with  resultant  congestion,  was 
quickly  blown  toto  thto  air.  All  that  remains  of  It  Is  ths  nattiral 
suspicion  that  always  foUows  a  lack  of  frankness. 

It  is  now  freely  admitted,  in  general,  that  the  imrpose  of  thia 
new  and  startling  suggestion,  the  like  of  which  no  man  ever  befoia 
dared  breathe  in  this  country,  is  to  infuse  enovigh  new  blood  toto 
the  Court  to  make  sxire,  or  at  least  reasonably  sure,  that  the  Court 
will  never  agato  dare  to  act  as  an  todependent  trlbimal  of  Justice 
to  any  case  before  it  in  which  the  majority  of  the  moment  may  be 
toterested.  Oh,  I  know  it  is  said  that  there  will  be  no  strings  upon 
these  nomtoees,  and  that  it  is  hc^Msd  they  will  do  the  job  they  are 
supposed  to  do  by  reason  only  of  the  fact  that  they  have  come 
fresh  from  the  people,  and  not  because  of  any  promise  exacted 
Certainly  no  one  expecU  that  any  President  of  the  United  States 
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mttoMBt.    Who 
would  be 
nomlnatad 

Oi  tlM 


li  so 


of  f*y  nrimliw  »  definite  oom- 

foouah  ■•  to  think  anytblng  of  that  kind 
,    Tbmt  fix  men  would  know  that  tber  were 
the  Pneldent  to  dlaeettafled  with  eerteln  deel- 
ODart  tn  Mfemoe  to  the  inteqpntBtioa  of 


oonsUtutkmia  UmltaUone  on  the  powen  of ^ — 

If  any  one  of  them  felt  that  hto  mind  did  not  go  akmg  with  ^e 
mind  of  the  PfeeMcnt  tn  theae  matten.  he  would,  of  eourae.  decline 
the  noBlnatkm.  Be  would  not  need  to  be  aaked  to  promiae  any- 
thing.  But  hto  mind  would  be  probed  vety  dee^y.         ^ 

Itaww  tt  to  aald  that  the  noolnatlonB.  when  made,  mtmt  be  eoo- 
flnwd  by  the  Banato.    Oertamiy.    But  a  Senate  thai  would  paae 
«aeh  a  bin  to  begin  with,  would  be  a  poor  refuge  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  prtnclnle  of  a  wholly  Independent  judiciary. 
A  learrwd  ytotmmM  of  goremment  atatee  the  matter  In  theae 


I 


'mie  aeheme  to  'pack'  the  Court  haa  a  certain  childlike  sim- 
plicity. If  we  hare  Judgei  whom  we  regard  aa  bad.  let  us  add  to 
Se  court  enough  good  Judgea  to  outrote  the  bad  onea  and  aU 
wlBbeweD.  T^wae  who  urge  that  we  -pack'  the  Supreme  Court 
should  bear  In  mind  that  park^^^g  may  wdl  be  a  two-edged  sword. 
If  we  "paA*  the  Court  with  llherala.  there  to  nothing  to  pr^^t 
fvprtoal  by  tho  eenserratlTea  when  they  come  into  power,  and  the 
proecsa  mmf  go  on  untQ  aU  ■onad  tradltkme  of  judicial  Independ- 
•nee  are  undermined.  U  theae  men  are  really  the  kind  whoee 
jDdlelal  work  will  be  directly  gOTetned  by  their  political  and 
eeooomie  aOUatlona.  who  win.  in  idiort.  lire  up  to  the  Implied 
undentandlnc  which  led  to  their  appointment,  they  would  appear 
to  be  unfit  lor  Jodldal  aenrlee.    Nothing  but  calamity  can  be 

ted  from  a  deflnttrty  blaaad  court." 

fHeada.  my  fanner  fHends.  doea  not  that  aound  like  good 

-^IMO"?    Is  It  not  far  better  to  prooeed  tn  the  regular 

method?    Oreat  aocompltohmente  have  been  wrought  to 

arttng  glory  of  thto  administration  within  the  bounds  of 

the  ConctltuUoo.    A  vast  reaenrolr  of  un^pad  power,  to  use  the 


woMto  of  the  pcosent  Solicitor  Oeneral,  stOI  remains  and  can  be 
nmd  by  carefully  drafted  leg^Attlon  to  carry  Into  effect  a  well- 


"I  Shan  support  ttw  President  In  the  measures  he  prcpoeee  when 
I  bdleve  them  to  be  right." 

Ihto  proposal,  I  know,  strlkee  at  the  very  heart  of  our  Inde- 
pendent judiciary.  It  to  wrong.  It  ought  never  to  have  been 
proposed.  It  should  be  withdrawn  and  wrapped  in  the  doak  of 
flMlTtoB.  If  the  farmers  of  America  win  make  their  voice  heard 
In  one  thunderous  demand  of  "hands  off  our  Supreme  Court", 
an  onee  mere  move  forward  under  the  Omstltutton  to  better 
MOW  to  the  thne  for  aetkm. 


Labor  Relatioiis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JAMES  P.  POPE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
mcMtay.  March  Z3, 1937 


OP  BOIf . 


D. 
VOBOM. 


OP  TTTAH.  AT  BA- 
Sa,  1087 


ICr.  POnL  Mr.  Pnsidenk,  I  adc  nnaotmoas  ooaasoit  to 
hatre  pttntod  tn  tlie  Rkxmo  •  Tory  tbonghtftil  address  ddir- 
end  tv  tte  jankir  Senator  tram  Utah  ncr.  Tbosias]  at  tbe 
"atV"*^*  Badls  Poram  on  tbe  erenint  of  Siar^  22.  1937. 
Ihi  sdtalwl  ct  the  address  Is  Labor  Rdatkns. 

Ttat  betnc  no  dbjtction,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rbcov.  as  follows: 


In  an  labor  tela  tin—  there  are  three  primary  Interests  which 
muBt  be  kept  oonstaptly  la  miod:  Fbrst.  the  Intereat  of  the  em- 
nlofsr  eeeond.  tb»  tatermt  of  the  tehorer;  and  third,  the  tntarest 
Of  the  puUle.  Probably  the  puhho  fntcreat  is  of  greatest  tmpor- 
tt  win  embrace  the  Infuts  of  the  laborer  and  the 
writ  aa  of  aU  the  people. 

In  the  Hattsd  Stataa,  whenaTer  eay  ni  or  any  food  that  must  be 
afrrsnpTlsfcnil  by  nuiuuunantal  action  la  to  be  oorxaoted  or  fur- 
thered, tt  la  BBcasHxy  to  review  at  Isaat  in  thought  our  govam- 
mmtal  aeheme.  Amailoaa  govenament.  both  that  of  the  Btato 
and  that  of  the  Rbttan.  dISien  firom  praetleally  an  other  govem- 
mmta  of  the  world  tn  ooe  neat  particular.  Moat  goveraments 
hava  In  tlwm  aumewhare  an  aalll^  to  <Id  whatever  tbm  government 
wMms  to  dow  Thweliofa,  In  the  thoogtata  of  aU  the  people  In 
thoae  siMSiiiiiwiitB  tha  govemmaBtal  Intereat  Is  of  paramount  im- 


cf  Ittnttsd 


That  hoMifar 
which  no 


the  State  or  the  Hatlan. 
tn  the  TThlted  States 
doand  whi^  are 


leeu ltd  to  the  people  may  be  termed,  politically  qwaklng.  whad 
we  in  America  caU  Uberty.  Thla  liberty  Is  of  primary  Importance. 
and  thTU  we  see  t^^^^t  the  pereons  who  live  within  the  Jurisdiction 
at  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  Statea  or  of  a  partknilar  State 
are  under  the  American  theory,  the  enUtles  of  paramount  Intereat, 
and  not  the  governments  themsrtvea. 

Hbw  ilnoe  government  Is  limited  tn  Its  powers,  the  thcoghtlees 
gcnerallBiUon  that  all  things  may  be  cured  by  a  law  Is,  of  course, 
tart  a  fhougbtleas  generalization.    It  haa  no  validity  in  fact. 

In  the  iweeervaUon  of  that  which  we  caU  Uberty  we  h«ve 
Mwimffrrt  that  that  Uberty  is  bert  maintained  by  keeping  our  gov- 
smmental  functions  separate  and  our  governmental  powers  dl»- 
trlbuted  between  the  Stete  and  the  Nation.  Thus,  government  tn 
the  United  Stetes  seems  to  be  constantly  against  Ita^.  When  tt 
Xunctkms  pr«^>erly.  instead  of  there  being  a  conteet  between  the 
branches  and  the  powers  of  government  we  have  oooperatiop  be- 
tween them,  and  through  cooperation  the  men,  women,  and  chU- 
dren  in  America  have  gained  their  greatest  blessings.  Our  out- 
standing ezamplea  of  cooperatlcm  for  the  good  of  the  people  be- 
tween the  Stete  and  the  Nation  are  probably  the  cooperation  be- 
tween the  State  and  the  Nation  in  regard  to  educatloa  and  the 
cooperation  between  the  Stete  and  the  Nation  In  regard  to  roads. 
Both  of  these  major  activities  have  at  some  time  In  our  history, 
much  as  we  realize  their  necessity  today,  been  deemed  by  many 
as  unconstitutional  activities.  I  mention  this  fact  to  inustrate 
my  point  that  through  co(^}eratlon  great  gains  have  come  and 
thoae  gains  might  have  been  lost  had  the  efforte  of  the  partlctilar 
group  to  restrain  the  cooperative  action  by  an  emphasis  of  Ite 
probable  unconstitutionality  been  sustained. 

Thus.  I  think,  we  may  generalize  to  this  extent:  That  when  all 
parties  of  interest  to  a  given  governmental  problem  work  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  fundamental  spirit  of  democracy,  that  funda- 
mental spirit  being  built  upon  self-restraint,  self-control,  and 
fair  play,  we  in  America  have  gone  forward.  But  when  the  par- 
ticular group  has  attonpted  to  Interpret  ite  rlghte  as  being  of 
paramount  interest,  and  the  rlghte  of  the  public  uid  the  rlghte 
of  the  oppoelng  group  of  merely  secondary  interert,  and  Oovem- 
ment sumx>rte  the  one  group,  then  we  have  had  trouble  and  some- 
times governmental  and  indiistrlal  chaos  and  disorder. 

In  labor  relations  we  can  see  that  our  same  generalizations  hold 
true.  The  en^doyer  who  insiste  abeolutely  upon  his  r^to  and 
who  »wntw<*«  that  those  rights  are  separate  from  and  dlrtinct  from 
the  rlghte  of  the  employee  and  the  rlghte  of  the  public,  brings 
strife,  discontent,  distrust,  and  sometimes  disorder.  When  the 
puMle  aete  through  ite  agencies  in  an  arbitrary  manner  and  sup- 
porte  one  faction  against  the  others  it  too  brings  distrust  and 
disorder.  And  when  the  employee  assiimes  that  his  individual 
interest  is  of  primary  importance  and  he  insisto  upon  his  rlghte 
to  the  extent  that  they  conflict  with  the  rlghte  of  others,  then 
again  we  have  disorder. 

As  there  is  a  mutual  Interdependence  between  employer,  em- 
ployee, and  the  public,  cooperation  among  the  three  Is  easmtial, 
and  when  it  does  not  exist  there  is  strife,  loes.  and  disorder.  If 
the  loss  were  sustained  by  just  one  group,  tf  the  strife  affected 
but  one,  or  if  the  disorder  were  localized  and  affected  only  the 
nonoooperatlve  group,  we  might  quickly  pass  Judgment,  and  punish 
the  vrrongdoer,  but  the  problem  is  a  greater  one  ttian  a  conflict 
between  right  and  wrong.  It  is  a  clash  generaUy  between  two 
rlghte.  That  Is  what  makes  war  in  an  International  sense  and 
what  causes  strikes  in  an  industrial  sense.  The  parties  to  a  strike 
and  to  a  war  nei«r  attein  the  objectives  for  which  they  are  con- 
tending. They  merely  attain  the  privilege  to  sit  around  the  teble 
and  talk  about  those  objectives.  Therefore,  if  we  can  bring  about 
the  round-table  discussion  before  the  war  or  before  the  strike,  the 
strife,  the  suffering,  and  the  loss  In  each  case  might  be  avoided. 

lAm  is  a  social  creature,  and  all  of  man's  activities  are  social  in 
their  natxire.  We  all  know  this  fact  when  we  are  thoughful.  You 
cannot  evm  punish  a  murderer  without  pimishlng  the  most  inno- 
cent of  all  persons,  the  murderer's  mother.  Thus  the  insistence 
XQxm  rlghte  and  the  insistence  upon  abeolute  Justice  sometimes 
wreak  havoc  upon  thoee  tn  whom  we  are  the  most  interested.  Em- 
ployere  are  more  temperate  in  their  firing  habite,  and  employ- 
ees are  more  ten4>erate  in  their  thieate  to  strike,  to  walk  out. 
or  alt  down  when  they  remember  their  social  nature  and  when 
each  thinks  of  dependent  women  and  children. 

HOW  then  can  we  correct  these  ills  in  our  industrial  and  labor 
life?  Oovenunent.  by  allowing  one  group  to  stay  a  cooperative 
action,  definitely  seems  to  be  standing  in  the  way.  But  on  analysis 
it  is  not  Government  because  Government  itself  very  seldom  inlti- 
ataa  action  in  labor  and  industrial  disputes.  It  la  the  groups  who 
must  be  held  responsible.  To  vrtiat  extent  should  the  public  assiune 
the  responsibility  to  see  that  theae  groupe  at  least  behave  them- 
selves and  play  within  bounds?  That  is  our  proMem.  First  and 
foremost  above  all  other  things  the  public  should  insist  that  all 
phases  of  labor  and  lnd\istrlal  spying  shall  be  done  away  with. 
The  q>y  in  society  has  alwajm  been  treated  with  contempt.  In  war- 
tlmea  he  is  shot  almost  without  cerenkony.  In  peacetimes  if  he  is 
discovered  he  becomes  a  puirlah  In  society,  and  the  reason  for  this 
Is  a  very  sinq)le  one.  Social  intercourse  and  social  relations  must 
be  founded  on  trust.  The  mere  thought  of  the  presence  of  a  spy 
destroys  trust.  Through  use  of  spies  the  employer  becomes  de- 
pendent upon  Information  which  he  cannot  trust,  upon  men  whoee 
very  business  Is  unreliable  and  uncertain,  thua  ultimately  destroy- 
ing the  enqjloyer's  abiUty  to  think  straight. 

The  emi^yee  realizing  that  he  is  constantly  watehed  ttecomes 
a  victim  of  fear,  which  destroys  his  effldency,  hla  happiness,  and 
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Interferes  with  his  ability  to  get  rest  during  his  rsstlng  houn. 
In  each  case  the  element  of  fear  enters  and  both  employer  and 
employee  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  imreallty  because  they  Uva 
in  the  presence  of  inuiginary  fears.  Thxis.  the  spying  system  must 
be  destroyed  for  the  good  of  the  spy,  toe  the  good  of  those  who 
use  him.  and  for  the  good  of  the  men  against  whom  he  is  used. 
The  spying  system  makes  for  trouble  inntoad  of  curing  it.  It 
breaks  down  peace  efforte  between  the  parties  to  a  conflict  be- 
cause the  spy  business  thrives  on  disorder  and  distrust.  It  pre- 
vente  the  efforte  of  third  parties  who  aid  in  solving  dlfferenoea, 
even  though  the  third  parties  be  public  servante  and  reptesenta- 
Uves  of  the  Oovemment.  by  preventing  open  and  free  discussion 
by  implanting  in  the  hearte  and  minds  of  all  suspicion  even  of 
thoee  they  deem  their  beet  friends. 

The  mutual  relationship  amaong  employer,  employee,  and  the 
public  must  be  brought  home  to  all  concerned.  The  happy 
medium  betwueii  the  cynic's  questkm  "Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper?"  and  the  effect  of  a  probable  answer  and  assertion  "This 
Is  mine  and  I  can  do  with  it  as  I  want"  must  in  some  way  be 
reached.  These  qtiestlons  have  been  solved  In  many  plaoea. 
Therefore,  they  can  be  scrtved  in  aU.  They  have  been  solved  to  the 
advantage  of  all  concerned  better  in  some  phases  of  our  industrial 
life  than  they  have  in  others.  In  general.  In  those  great  Indua- 
tries  where  Federal  regtilatlon  has  been  permitted  we  find  labor 
better  disciplining  Itself,  better  organiasd  and  doing  more  t<x  ite 
individual  member  than  in  those  Indtistrles  which  are  dependent 
upon  State  law.  And  we  find  also  the  owner  and  the  employer 
more  free  from  the  fear  of  strlkee  and  IiUMr  discontent,  and  on 
friendlier  relations  for  the  solution  of  troubles  than  in  thoae 
Industries  dependent  only  upon  Stete  law. 

Labor  in  some  way  must  become  more  responsible  for  ite  group 
action  than  it  is  today.  This  could  be  brought  about  by  giving 
labor  organizations  the  opportunity  for  becoming  legal  entities 
and  in  this  way  let  them  be  responsible  for  their  aete  and. 
indirecUy,  for  the  aete  of  their  members.  It  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  labor  organizations  are  voluntary  organizations. 
They  must  never  have  forced  upon  them  a  legal  entity  strong 
enough  to  destroy  the  complete  freedom  of  their  members.  Moral 
and  not  legal  re^xmsibility  should  be  the  aim.  Simple  registra- 
tion will  attein  this,  for  by  that  act  responsibility  Is  Implied,  or, 
better  still,  it  may  be  brought  about  by  the  open  recognition  on 
the  part  of  an  employer  of  a  laboring  group  as  having  all  of  the 
qualifications  of  a  legal  entity  and  using  the  force  of  puUic  opin- 
ion upon  the  group  to  such  an  extent  that  it  wlU  assume  Ito 
wh(de  responsibility.  The  dlselpllnlng  of  the  Indlvidtxal  laborer 
both  as  to  standards  of  workmanship  and  social  and  economic  be- 
havior on  the  one  hand  and  his  attitude  toward  his  employer  and 
toward  his  neighbor  on  the  other  m\ist  become  self-enforced.  By 
that  I  mean  that  the  employer  should  be  relieved  of  these  disci- 
plinary measures.  This  can  be  done  only  by  placing  that  nepon- 
slbillty  on  the  laboring  group.  Public  opinion  will  do  the  rest 
if  it  is  imderstood  by  all  that  the  responsibility  is  there.  It  is  a 
tremendoiis  asset  to  an  employer  of  a  great  number  of  laboring 
men  to  Icnow  that  his  grievance  against  the  inefficiency  or  the 
misbehavior  of  a  given  man  can  be  satisfied  by  going  to  that 
man's  associates  and  fellow  workmen  and  the  leaders  of  his  group 
to  bring  about  the  discipline.  In  the  wake  ot  group  responsibility 
and  self -discipline  wlU.  of  course,  come  that  necessary  institution 
to  labor  peace  anywhere — jiist  and  proper  representetion  for  bar- 
gaining, for  advislx^,  for  disciplining,  and  for  settilng  grievances 
which  can  be  expressed  through  some  medium  recognized  as  the 
collective  will. 

Personnel  departmente  and  men  engaged  In  personnel  work 
where  great  numbers  of  men  are  employed  must  reorient  their 
entire  alms  and  their  activities.  Too  often  personnel  offices  have 
been-  esteblished  and  personnel  officers  have  been  Installed  to 
handle  the  least  Important  of  all  personnel  work:  that  of  hiring 
and  firing,  or  to  enforce  a  single  theory  of  labor  activity.  Indus- 
try generally  has  feared  labor  group  action  but  in  ite  own  activi- 
ties It  has  gravitated  toward  groTq>  action  Itself.  Thus  that  which 
It  has  thought  good  for  itself  It  has  feared  in  others.  That  has 
produced  ditfing  periods  of  strife  a  united  front  for  one  side  and 
guerilla  action  for  the  other.  As  the  average  man's  sympathy  is 
generally  with  the  under  dog.  Industry  therefore  haa  uncon- 
sciously alienated  the  sympathy  of  the  public  excepting  that  part 
of  the  pxibllc  which  la  controlled  by  force  editorials.  The  public 
in  general,  thou^,  already  understands  such  control  and  dls- 
counte  it.  Thus  Industry  alone  la  responsible  for  not  allowing 
the  weight  of  public  opinion  to  gravitate  to  it.  This  is  a  tre- 
mendous disadvantage  which  industry  by  ite  own  change  of  atti- 
tude can  remove.  These  personnel  men  should  be  well  schooled 
in  labor  relations  and  human  understanding.  The  labor  prob- 
lems of  the  world  should  be  their  study  and  not  the  job  as  tt 
faces  them  in  their  own  plant. 

Judging  from  the  history  of  man  and  from  those  institutions 
which  have  been  from  time  to  time  set  i4>  to  take  care  of  the 
average  man.  woman,  and  child,  the  average  man's  wante  are  very 
few  and  quite  easily  satisfied.  He  wante  security  for  hlnMelf  in 
bishome  and  in  his  Job.  He  wante  relief  from  anxiety  about  the 
morrow  when  he  thinks  in  terms  of  his  wife's  and  his  childran's 
welfare.  He  vrante  a  chance  for  his  children  to  be  educated  on 
an  equality  with  his  neighbors'  and  given  a  decent  and  a  happf 
childhood.    He  wante  a  secure  old  age. 

If  he  can  get  some  leisure,  some  right  to  oome  and  go.  to  see,  to 
^udy.  to  own.  and  aome  simple  h^iness  out  of  following  a 
bobby,  either  by  himadf  or  with  his  nelghban,  the  average 
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la  very  weU  sattsfled.    And  the  greatest  of  the 
how  they  become  honored  and  envied  by  other  bmo.  and  no  mat- 
ter how  rich  they  beoome.  very  seldom  get  out  of  life  any  okore 
than  that.    In  the  attainment  of  theee  almpla  objectlvoa  suiely 

the  problem  is  not  xuwolvahle,  because  on  all  aides  of  us  we  aea 
It  attained  by  soose  few.  and  when  we  analyae  how  that  attain- 
ment haa  come  we  diaoovw  that  It  comes  primarily  because  man 
Is  made  secure  in  his  Job.  and  that  will  hold  as  long  as  our 
capitalistic  system  holds,  for  aU  good  is  dependent  upoti  the  right 
to  work,  the  ability  to  worlc,  and  the  oontinulng  of  our  working 
possibilities.  If  I  am  to  be  measured  by  my  labor,  the  ultimate 
success  in  measuring  me  depends  upon  my  continuing  to  labor. 

There  Is  probably  not  a  thoughtful  man  In  An^irrtfla  who  win 
disagree  with  these  simple  oonctuskms.  Why  then  cannot 
same  thoughtful  men  work  toward  the  sdutlec  of  them? 
we  turn  to  AuetraUa  and  adopt  in  America  some  "~M*!*Tii  form 
of  their  labor  or  industrial  court?  ShaU  we  turn  to  »»*g«»»»^ 
and  take  from  them  some  ideas  In  regard  to  labor  organlaatlosM' 
yeaponrtblllties?  Shall  we  turn  to  New  Zrimland  and  adopt  tteelr 
system  of  compulsory  conciliation  and  arbltratkm?  Ah*ll  we 
turn  to  the  Far  Bast  and  bring  about  the  organization  of  trade 
and  labor  guilds  and  group  activity  as  has  been  practiced  thara 
for  centuries?  ShaU  we  turn  to  the  Scandinavian  oountriaa  and 
learn  lessons  of  labor  peace  from  them?  BhmU  we  turn  to  Russia, 
to  Oermany,  and  to  Italy  and  adopt  some  forced  or  coareivo  form 
of  govermnental  labor  and  industrial  control?  Bettsr  than  any 
of  these  would  be  for  us  to  develop  In  America  a  branch  of 
American  industrial  and  labor  tew  admlnisterBd  not  in  a  q>lrlt  of 
legal  prohibition  or  mandate,  not  in  a  spirit  of  political  right 
and  wrong,  but  in  a  q>irlt  of  mutual  helpfulness  based  upon  the 
theory  that  Industrial  law  and  labor  law  can  never  be  abeolute 
but  always  relative,  aa  to  rlghte. 

Without  condemning  or  condoning,  let  us  Ulustrate  oar  point  of 
the  great  complexities  of  labor  disputes  tf  pointing  to  what  Is 
now  a  popular  labor  medium  of  attaining  a  deslied  end— the  sit- 
down  strike,  aa  tt  is  called.  This  medium  is  very  old.  Society  haa 
known  some  aqtecte  of  ite  use  in  many  parte  of  the  worid  for 
hundreds  of  years.  The  Chlneee  butchers,  for  examjde,  would  pso- 
teet  against  a  tax  by  using  the  sit-down  method.  Hen  It  to  aa 
aqject  of  the  boycott.  English  kings  with  numerous  and  hungry 
retinue  used  to  hiuible  haughty  nobles  by  calling  on  flntm  "^H 
receiving  royal  entertainment  by  sitting  down  in  the  noble's  caatia 
until  the  noble's  reeouroca  had  been  exhausted  through  entertain- 
ment. In  the  story  of  Odysseus,  Penelope's  suitors  did  ■«">»*»«««^g 
like  that.  Oandhl's  nonaasertlon.  nonreststance  tactics  am  ralated 
to  the  theory  behind  the  sit-down  strike.  Japaneee  shoguna  con- 
trolled feudal  lords  by  making  them,  against  tikeir  will,  gueate  at 
their  castles  dialag  troubleeome  tlmea.  It  is  in  rsswntic  Lao  TBu 
Taolsfs  theory  of  the  attainment  of  action  by  nonaction.  He  ex- 
pressed it  by  the  saytng.  *Do  nothing  and  everything  wlU  be  dona." 
Aa  <me  who  has  aaoi  the  force,  power,  and  the  resulta,  and  sotne- 
times  the  oonsequenoes  of  these  mediums  In  the  Orient  for  attain- 
ing class  «■  group  objectives.  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that 
American  industry  is  now  playing  with  sooMthlng  they  know  little 
about.  This  hx^da  not  only  for  Industry  and  for  the  general  pub- 
lic but  also  for  labor.  The  ntmaction  methods  are  so  strong  in 
their  final  aspeete  that  labor  itself  could  eaaUy  destroy  Ite  very 
objectives.  The  medium  may  prove  Itself  to  be  a  boomerang. 
Af^dn  I  win  not  condemn  or  condone,  for  Industey  and  labor  must 
learn  their  own  leosooa.  If  they  do  not.  industry  may  dlaoover  a 
new  weapon  with  which  It  caimot  cope. 

If  such  ideas  spread  among  sympathetic  groups  and  the  general 
public  the  result  cannot  be  foretold.  If  the  general  public  aocepte 
the  non-action  theory  and  usee  the  simple  process  of  Ignoring, 
that  iB.  carrying  a  boycott  to  Ite  ultimate  end,  a  group  or  a  firm 
with  which  it  feels  it  has  a  grievance,  that  group  or  firm  can  be 
destroyed.  That  would  be  a  public  sit-down.  Nonaasertlon  is  an 
invltetion  to  the  groeeest  iise  of  self  aaecrtion.  vigilantes,  and 
direct  action.  Only  thoee  who  undetetand  it  should  use  it.  From 
the  legal  aspect  of  such  a  strike  the  law  of  trespass  surely  de- 
mands respect,  and  yet  we  all  know  that  no  striker  Is  a  willful 
trespasser  in  that  word's  caidlnary  sense,  and  few  employers  would 
want  him  treated  aa  such  because  in  (ntilnary  times  they  are  the 
best  of  friends.  Thus,  industrial  and  labor  law  nmst  reflect  mu- 
tual responsibility  and  not  individtial  reqwnslbnity  and  must 
become  wholly  relative  In  Ite  restralnta  and  oommandmenta. 

We  can  take  some  outstanding  definitions  of  what  constitute 
fair  labor  practice  and  fair  indiistrial  practice  and  write  thgee 
deflttttlona  into  law  and  aet  tip  Instltuttona  rcprseeatlng  the  pubUe 
to  administer  the  Oovemment's  actlvltlea  In  accordaaoe  with 
theee  definitions  and  in  a  aptrit  of  mutual  Interest.  Oreat  steps 
have  already  been  taken  toward  this  end  if  we  can  be  sure  that 
that  which  has  already  been  done  can  have  the  support  of  aU 
taranchaa  of  our  Oovemment  and  our  people. 

What,  then,  might  be  done  to  better  our  conditions?  On  tndua- 
try's  side  it  must  be  recognized  that  an  attempt  to  oontiol  pubUe 
opinion  has  failed.  When  daliy  papers  fau  to  print  nawa  Itaau 
of  general  passing  tntersst  and  the  waakly  and  monthly  m^n 
Btnea  or  the  paper  from  a  nelghbonng  place  eent  by  a  friend  drtfto 
into  a  community  the  people  soon  learn  of  the  control  and  treat 
such  papers  with  contempt. 

The  spying  aetlvmes  in  aU  their  hideous  aspecta  haws  failed. 
They  mast  be  afaandciMd  or  mdnatry  wlU  never  be  truated. 

Agenelee  organiasd  for  group  action  which  prodxice  united  ftonta 
or  preponderant  group  control  against  the  Uttla  fellow  must  be 
given  1^  or  thebr  Bkoocy-aoatMUed  acUvlttea  tempered  on  tha 
of  mutuaUty. 
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must  be  reformed.    Tb»  gaafflng-up  teeUcs  o* 
•U  ><»^««  toy  iHinc  tiM  prtm.  pabllc  oflklsli.  and  podloe  oOoecB.  or 

ray  ofnnliatkaM  to  malatot  Iaw  and  order  muet  be  ebandoned. 
other' woMta.  our  grettt  ladustrlaUsts  must  f^e  t&Ur  Imbcr 
vttMaxm  thtataHvm  end  not  leave  tbelr  sotutkm  to  hired  detective 
Menelee  or  eeronil  retn  uneiilietlfwie  oontroUed  end  directed  by 
ttl-toikSed  brame.  One  dlrecttng  oOoer  at  tme  of  tbeee  Ubor- 
touettiw.  eoerdng.  DubUo-oplDlon-oontrolUng.  and  qyy-empta^Dg 
emSatloBs  teMifled  undor  oeth  that  he  had  never  talked  with 
a  MbOKliM  man  In  hie  twenty-ftve-odd  yean  of  e»pertenre.  yet  he 
wee  raepeeted  by  greiit  industnalMe  m  a  directing  force  in  labor 
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The  labortiw  croup  muet  be  permitted  to  be  re^ionstble.  They 
murt  pro^ttaSi«4»naaMuWl^  provlnc  their  ablUty  to  dle- 
ctollne  their  own  members.  Tlisy  must  dignify  their  position  by 
^iJiTnnfiy  openly  t»>»t  rnepfmelMIItT  Their  spokesmen  should  be 
wM  trained  and  their  demands  should  be  baaed  upon  publlo 
Inteteet  m  weU  as  the  ti^are  at  the  laborera.  With  the  Indus- 
tftallsts  the  laborer  muet  contribute  toward  the  establishment  and 
development  at  Indnstrtal  and  labor  law  in  Ankcrlca  as  a  distinct 
branch  from  the  ordinary  political  law.  Labor  must  put  down  the 
taibat  racketeer  and  cure  the  abueee  of  the  kick-back.  Theee 
tlUngs  can  be  done  only  by  aenmilnf  the  above-mentioned  re- 
sponsibility, thus  driving  the  Illegitimate  groupe  out  d  existence. 

What  ean  government  do?  First,  it  can  lay  down  broad  defi- 
nitions at  what  shall  oonstltute  fair  and  unfair  lidior  and  indus- 
trial practlcee.  It  can  define  by  law  a  labor  union,  lodge,  or  craft 
group,  thus  outlawing  the  racketeer  and  the  dishonest  labor 
faader.  It  can  then  bring  Into  rrt«tj»i««»  mstltutlons — call  them 
courts  or  boards — Cor  the  enforcement  at  fair  labor  and  industrial 
practlcse  *»»«'  relations,  thiu  fumlsblng  the  third  party  with  the 
public  interest  necessary  for  the  settlement  of  troublee.  Theee 
third  parrtee  might  have  constant  aceees  in  an  advisory  capacity 
to  our  major  Industries.  Thej  should  be  available  to  both  labor 
and  industry  on  call.  Under  our  preeent  constitutional  scheme 
tlMee  Inetltutlons  should  be  eet  up  for  use  in  thoee  indvistries 
which  ean  be  federally  oontrcdled.  with  the  provision  that  Statae 
may  pam  sUnllar  deflnltlooi  and  may.  therefore,  cooperate  with 
the  Mdetal  agendee  in  the  enf oreement  of  thoee  definitions.  Thus 
the  constitutional  chasm  which  dlvldee  interstate  and  intrastate 
commerce  can  be  bridged  by  cooperative  action  l^  both  the  State 
and  the  Nation. 

nils  will  devel<9  rather  slowly,  but  in  Its  slow  development  will 
eome  a  certainty  which  will  bring  peace  and  confidence.  Then, 
whenever  a  strike,  a  lock-out.  a  sit-down,  or  a  walk-out  threatens, 
no  action  shall  be  taken  either  on  the  part  of  Usdustry  or  of  labor 
until  S  wetits'  notice  has  been  gtvm  after  oonf erenoee  around 
the  table  where  repreaentatlvee  of  labor  and  industry  and  the  pub- 
lic were  preeent  and  formal  demands  have  been  made  and  refused. 
Thus,  we  ean  bring  to  industrial  strife  a  oooUng-ofT  period  which 
B^uraUy  leads  to  that  give-and-take  compromise  which  is  always 
reached  after  the  strife  haa  been  completed,  and  public  oplnloQ 
also  has  a  chance  to  bring  Ite  influence  to  bear.  These  confer- 
eneee  may  result  in  investigations  or  advisory  conclusions,  or  they 
may  fall  in  stopping  the  strike  and  the  strife,  but  at  least  each 
aide  and  the  public  Itself  will  know  exactly  what  labor  is  fighting 
for  and  what  industry  is  contending  against.  But  strikes,  like 
war,  are  outmoded.  For  this  great  Nation  to  sswiime  that  It 
cannot  aolve  its  labor  and  industrial  problems  is  to  admit  a  failure 
our  history  wlU  deny.  Tbe  key  to  the  solution  is  trust,  confidence, 
and  mutuality. 
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ICr.  GfUrVKT.  lllr.  Pretldent>  I  aak  uoanimous  consent  to 
hKft  printed  in  the  Appendix  (tf  the  Raooao  an  address  de- 
jtnnA  on  Uaitb.  7. 1937.  by  Hon.  James  H.  Wolfe,  associate 
iuiyce  of  the  Supreme  Oourt  of  Utah.  Tlw  address  rdates 
to  the  proposal  to  eolarfe  the  Supreme  Court. 

•nwre  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Rbookd.  as  follows: 

I  beffln  with  a  tsv  fentla  admoottlana.  THe  flxat  Is  no*  to  get 
puikui  up  oser  this  queatloii  at  IMeral  Judicial  z«f otm.  Thkn 
tt  In  its  atrlde.  Le*  us  debate  tt  In  food  htumor.  as  we  are  doing 
tonight,  and  than  ahlda  the  rentt  in  equanimity. 

Mtltattoo--aay.  ofor  very  i-'tvt"**'  and  sodal  cIt111« 
in  the  peispectr?e  of  history  aia  ralatliraly 


rary.  You  may  he  as  sure  of  that  as  you  are  of  anything  In  life. 
Every  society  thinks  itself  eternal  and  most  governing  classes  that 
they  will  rule  always.  But  in  the  social  organism  power  shifta 
from  old  to  new  groups. 

And  here  is  an  important  point:  In  modern  ciTllizatlon  the 
recurring  changes  In  envlroninent.  accelerated  by  science  and 
invention,  greatly  ^>eed  up  this  rise  and  decay  oi  social  energies, 
so  t***^  It  becomes  necessary  to  develop  administrative  minds 
^«^^l<^i^i»  of  governing  a  society  (tf  continually  Increasing  complex- 
ity In  shorter  periods  of  time.  In  past  centuries  power  shifted 
slowly  from  one  group  to  another.    Today  the  shift  is  rapid. 

Ify  second  admonition  is.  Do  not  think  the  CTonstltutlon  Is  di- 
vinely inspired.  The  Constitution  showed.  In  great  part,  a  series 
of  compromises  between  the  New  England  merchant  and  shipowner 
and  the  southern  planter  after  prolonged  haggling  in  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention.  And  it  was  terribly  maligned  at  the  time 
at  its  adoption.  "The  Constitution",  stated  a  Philadelphia  pe- 
riodical of  that  day.  "is  a  spiuious  brat.  The  evil  genius  of  dark- 
ness presided  at  Its  birth  and  it  came  forth  In  a  veil  of  mystery." 
Patrick  Henry  called  its  scheme  of  chedcs  and  balances  "rope 
dancing,  chain  rattling,  and  rldlcvilous  contrivances."  These  were 
characteristic  of  the  expressions  all  over  the  Colonies.  If  the 
Constitution  is  divine,  its  author  got  a  tremendo\is  irreligious 
drubbing.  The  harm  in  considering  it  a  second  Ten  C(»nmand- 
ments  lies  in  the  fact  that  with  this  psychology  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  change  It  when  it  may  be  required  to  change  It  to  save 
our  form  of  society.  It  seems  to  me  the  President  had  this  in 
mind  when  he  chose  to  take  the  course  of  liberalizing  the  Court 
rather  than  risk  the  peril  and  delay  which  concentrated  wealth 
and  influence  could  cause  by  playing  on  this  sort  of  credtillty.  A 
constitution  considered  sacrosanct  becomes  very  dlfflcult  to  amend 
speedily  enough  to  prevent  disaster.  Remember  that  it  takes 
favorable  action  by  either  both  branches  of  36  legislatures  or 
36  conventions  to  pass  an  amendment.  Five  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation may  block  it. 

Also  I  aak  that  you  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  the 
President's  proposal  unconstitutional.  Congress  has  the  power  to 
increase  the  number  of  Judges.  In  fact.  If  I  had  the  time  I 
could  make  a  very  respectable  showing  that  this  very  power  given 
to  Congress  was  to  permit  that  body  to  change  the  number  of 
Judges  where  it  became  necessary  to  curb  the  power  of  the  Court 
arbitrarily  used.  In  the  past,  of  course,  the  size  of  the  Court 
has  been  increased  and  diminished.  Perhaps  the  opponents  of 
the  President's  proposal  should  seek  an  amendment  limiting  the 
nxusber  of  Justices  to  nine.  The  constitutionality  of  the  recom- 
mendations Is  not  in  question. 

But  it  Is  said  it  infringes  on  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  It 
is  an  attempt,  say  some,  by  the  President  to  become  a  dictator. 

He  now  controls  Congress,  they  say,  and  he  wants  to  control  the 
Court.  I  think  this  hardly  worthy  of  an  answer.  Can  any  of  you 
really  picture  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  a  dictator?  If  so.  I  think 
It  results  from  an  uncritical  Imagination.  Moreover,  dictatorship 
is  very  Improbable  where  people  retain  the  right  freely  to  speak 
and  freely  to  vote  and  where  by  tradition  no  man  can  serve  as 
President  more  than  8  years. 

However,  it  is  asserted,  if  his  proposal  carries,  that  he  wlU 
tell  his  appointees  how  to  decide  a  case.  It  is  true  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  be  expected  to  appoint  men  whom  he  thinks  sympa- 
thetic with  his  ideas  of  social  and  economic  adjustment.  But 
in  this  respect  many  Presidents  have  been  able  to  ctmtrol  the 
Court.  Grant  did  it  by  appointing  two  Judges  and  thus  brought 
about  a  reversal  of  a  former  holding  that  the  Legal  Tender  Acts 
were  xinconstltutional. 

Every  conservative  President  who  has  a  vacancy  to  fill  will 
ordinarily  appoint  Judges  who  reflect  the  conservative,  philosophi- 
cal viewpoint.  Harding  appointed  Butler.  Sutherland,  and  San- 
ford.  Taft  appointed  Van  Devanter,  Wilson  appomted  BCcReyn- 
olds,  perhaps  the  most  reactionary  Judge  on  the  Bench.  To  his 
mind  not  a  single  New  Deal  measure  out  of  14  coming  before  the 
Court  was  constitutional.  Congress  and  the  President,  himself  a 
lawyer,  could  hardly  have  guessed  wrong  all  these  times.  CooUdge 
appointed  Stone  and  Hoover  appointed  Cardozo,  both  able  and 
liberal  Judges.  What  has  been  said  also  serves  to  illustrate  the 
fact  that  no  President  can  control  the  mind  of  a  Judge  with  inde- 
pendence of  character.  Coolidge  thought  Stone  conservative. 
WUson  thought  McReynolds  was  liberal.  They  were  both  wrong. 
The  best  that  can  he  done  Is  to  appoint  men  whose  anteeedenta 
reveal  them  to  be  of  broad  social  vision,  fearless,  and  able,  and 
hope  that  they  not  be  disappointing. 

I  think  the  real  reason  there  Is  so  much  opposition  to  the  Presi- 
dent from  certain  groups  is  that  they  do  not  want  this  President 
to  appoint  new  Judges  at  this  time.  They  are  not  so  fearful  about 
the  method  at  the  nature  of  the  reform,  but  they  don't  want  this 
harrier  to  New  Deal  legislation  removed.  That  is  their  main  con- 
cern.   The  cry  of  dictatorship  is  a  smoke  screen. 

Neither  should  you  be  influenced  by  the  talk  about  precedents. 
Remember  that  the  President  is  recommending  not  court  but  con- 
gressional action.  Congress  Is  the  mouthpiece  of  the  sovereign 
will.  It  is  not  governed,  like  the  courts,  by  precedent.  Not  prec- 
edent, but  powers,  limit  its  action.  It  does  in  any  emergency  or  at 
any  time  what  the  situation  seems  to  demand.  Moreover,  if  one 
Is  botind  to  look  to  precedent  in  Ccmgress.  we  have  it.  Twenty- 
five  years  before  Lincoln's  time  the  Court  was  increased  from 
sevea  to  nine  to  "water  down",  as  Professor  Corwln  states  it,  "the 
remnant  of  the  (dd  Marshall  bench."  And  as  I  said  before.  Grant, 
a  Bepubttcan  Preeldent.  appomted  two  membrars,  one  to  fill  the 
place  of  the  senile  Justice  Grler.  who  resigned,  and  another  to  fill 
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-, by  an  act  o«  Oongreas  enlarging  the  Court  by 

one  member. 

While  we  are  a|>eaklng  at  precedents,  a  few  words  from  niifi— ■ 
PoweU.  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  will  give  you  eome  idea  oi  how 
the  Supreme  Court  treats  precedent.    He  said  in  1932- 

"Nlne  men  in  Washington  have  a  pretty  arbitrary  p<ywer  to  annul 
any  statute  or  otdlnance  or  administrative  order  that  is  properly 
brought  before  them.  Hie  power  la  an  arbltarary  powct  even 
though  It  may  not  be  arbttrarUy  exercised.  It  Is  arbitrary  In  the 
sense  that  in  the  last  analysis  it  is  exercised  as  five  or  mora  ai  the 
nine  men  think  best. 

"The  Siipreme  Court  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  cantroUed  by  the 
Coostitutton.  because  so  seldom  does  the  CosMtttutlon  deariy  dic- 
tate a  declsKm.  It  is  not  controlled  by  its  own  precedents,  for  It 
feels  ttae  to  overrule  them.  It  feels  evNX  mora  ^«e  to  i»*^^  dto- 
tlnctions  that  no  sensible  person  would  think  at  maklnc  escapt  to 
avoid  oonfeaskm  that  a  precedent  is  being  disvgarded."" 

Having  sounded  my  warnings  and  having,  I  hope,  cleared  the 
grouzMl  of  arresting  prejudices.  I  take  up  the  aflbmstive  pwt  at  my 
case.  The  President  has  based  his  recommendaUons  on  ^  ground 
of  advanced  age  of  sU  Justices.  This  was,  to  my  mind,  only  out  of 
dtf erence  to  the  feelings  of  the  members  of  the  Court.  Things  Me 
not  done  In  that  way.  The  ground  he  mentioned  did  have  validity 
As  we  grow  older  we  usuaUy  do  it  so  impcroepUbly  that  we  f aU  to 
discern  that  we  are  slipping.  Moreover,  even  If  we  retain  our  intel- 
lectual vigor,  our  social  viewpoint  may  remain  sUtic.  Ourthoughta 
are  based  not  on  current  economic  or  social  oondltlmis  but  on  thoee 
dead  and  gone.  Judge  Qrlv.  when  he  signed  the  majority  oplnimi 
In  Hepburn  v.  Griswold,  was  IZMompetent.  and  was  finally  aaked 
by  all  the  other  Judges  to  resign.  Chief  Justice  Field  was  eo 
senile  and  mentaUy  inept  that  his  associates  requested  his  rcetgna- 
tlon,  but  without  avail.  He  stayed  until  his  death,  a  mentaUytot- 
terlng  and  tragic  figure.  So  there  la  some  basis  for  the  ground  at 
age  named  by  the  President,  but  I  am  frank  in  stating  that  I  do 
not  think  that  was  the  real  or  Important  ground.  Ann  tlie 
President's  talk  the  other  night  bears  thU  out. 

I  wax  admit  that  the  recommoidation  reqiectlng  the  Suprone 
Court  was  startling.  And  I  wm  further  admit  that  IntrinsicaUy 
considered  without  taking  into  consideration  the  larger  anectsot 
the  currents  of  American  life  and  the  actual  condlUons  asw^  find 
them,  there  are  potent  arguments  against  it.  But  luider  the  pres- 
ent circumstances  I  Justify  the  President's  reoommendationa 
chiefly  on  one  ground,  and  that  Is  high  necemlty 

You  heard  John  T.  Plynn  In  tliis  hall  very  recently  teU  you 
that  our  present  prosperity  was  one  stimulated  by  Government 
spending  and  the  Inevitable  necessity  to  replace  worn-out  equip- 
ment. This  pubUc  spending  to  the  extent  now  going  on  csnnot 
continue  indefinitely,  and  replacements  wlU  after  a  time  subside. 
Economists  brieve  there  is  real  danger  in  the  fairly  nmr  future  of 
our  going  into  a  boom  with  its  Inevitohle  reacUon— a  depteaskm. 
We  still  have  milUons  of  unemployed  workers.  We  are  in  a  criais. 
but  we  dont  realloe  it  because  we're  Uving  on  borrowed  money! 
Can  we  afford  to  retain  four  Judges  wbom  we  have  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  wlU  nullify  ail  legislaticm  which  may  be  necessary 
to  save  ^democracy  and  our  eoonomlo  system?    Let  me  put  to 

toaglne  the  country  back  to  where  tt  was  when  the  N.  R.  A. 
and  A.  A,  A.  were  first  psnsert  thst  Isi  in  the  summer  of  198S 
Remember  what  hope  and  renewed  activity  these  measures 
brought.  How  everyone  was  heartened  by  them.  Imagine  the 
Supreme  Court  at  that  time  declaring  theee  lawa  unconstitutional. 
Would  the  country  have  hesitated  a  moment  to  speedily  nxOacm 
thMe  Judges  in  the  manner  now  si^gested  by  the  President? 

Now  let  us  pause  a  moment  to  see  the  basic  reason  why  it  Is 
necessary  to  kc^  on  the  bench  Judges  abreast  of  the  times.  It  1> 
because  the  Court  has  become  a  poUtical  as  weU  as  a  Judicial 
body^  using  the  term  "poUtlcal"  in  Ito  deeper  sense.  It  has  became 
*  ^  of^tlUrd  parliamentary  body  without  democratic  control. 
iJP®  J!~  °^  sovereignty  should  be  expressed  by  ite  legislaUve 
body.  Tills  is  the  Institution  in  which  the  views  o*  dUIetent  groups 
or  a  nation  converge.  Here  conflicting  social  Ideas  and  phlloao- 
phl«  should  find  their  battleground,  and  the  laws  passed  be  the 
resultant  expression  of  these  different  views.  The  courts,  cm  the 
other  hand,  should  be  tribunals  of  Judgment  govmied  in  their 
decisions,  under  our  system  of  common  law,  by  certain  ruldinc 
precedents  and  by  the  statute  law.  But  under  the  America  n^ 
tern  the  hlghe^  courU  have  been  placed  in  the  position  where  in 
the  last  analysis  they  must  determine  whether  a  Uw  is  or  is  not 
TOnstituttonal.  And  as  Professor  PoweU  states,  seldom  does  the 
constitution  clearly  dictate  a  decision.  The  question  of  the  oon- 
Btitutionality  of  many  State  and  Federal  acU  depemta  on  what  sort 
or  inten^etaUon  Is  given  to  the  "due  process"  clause  of  the  firth 
ana  fourteenth  amendments,  or  what  content  is  put  into  the 
mterstate  commerce  or  other  of  the  mcH*  general  clauses  of  the 

-?lT*!r^*"***"**™^  ^^*  ^^*  o^  i«<^  **  compared  to  another 
wui  thtak  Is  not  due  process  wlU.  as  Professor  Rltter  states,  de- 
pend largely  upon  Ills  political  views,  his  earliw  training  antf 
legal  connections— whether  he  rejvesented  railroads,  other  large 
P^'PQ^^OPS.  power  companies,  or  more  humble  clients — and  him 
breadth  of  social  view,  fundamental  social  phlloaophy,  etc. 
r-T*  *  n^ttw  ot  historical  Information  the  placing'  of  the  Su- 
P»*me  Court  at  the  focus  of  conflicting  social  theories  was  brought 
about  rather  innocently  by  MarshaU  In  the  case  of  Marbvry 
J.  MadUon.  decided  in  1803.  I  wish  I  had  time  to  give  you 
the  main  details.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  in  tHU  famoua  caas 
sisnibsn  laid  down  the  prtnrlple  that  the  Judldary,  one  of  the 


three  braacdies  of  our  Oovemme&t.  had  the  aatboitty  to  say 
whether  the  acU  of  the  other  two  branchea— <Xmgreas  and  the 
executive— were  constitutional.  This  is  what  is  called  the  doc- 
Wne  of  Judicial  supremacy.  It  was  a  power  not  granted  by  the 
Constitution.  It  was  assumed  by  the  courts.  It  doee  not  exist 
in  England  or  in  any  other  coxintry  that  I  know  of.  which  has  a 
constitutional  govaramcnt.  The  result  was  that  the  Court  wa« 
lowered  into  the  political  field.    Instead  of  expreaaing  Uie  Juda- 

SSSiiJS!!  ^^"^^^^  i*  '^  •^  ■»•**•  ^  questions  profoGndly 
affecting  the  Nation,  to  express  Indlrectiy  the  wlU  of  sovereignty. 
And  let  me  say  at  this  point  that  sinee  lim.  when  our  Omstitu- 

t,.Mrt^-*1°**'?***  •'"y  w«rt«™  people  has  readjusted  its  Insti- 
tutions at  least  once  aloog  danwcratle  hnes.  yet  not  one,  after 

r:^.   «V***^  **'  ^^  Constitution,  has  adopted  this  principle 
of  Judicial  supremacy.  ^^  »»-.»..*§»«• 

Jy^  ??^  **^°'  ***"•  P**c«*  Ih  a  position  where  it  has  anthor- 
ity  to  prevent  frtiition  of  social  reforms,  it  tasulta  ^*r%\  tbam 
f^^t  «^S^i^  K^^  of  sovereignty  and  thoee  striving  fbr  It 
8^  S^tSSSl  ^^r*^  Suprraae  Court  sympaUietto  to  Utelr 
social  pniloeophy.  And  thus  it  hMmana  that  a  «i«»-ii»t—  m^^mx 
power  is  sometimes  able  to  stem  the  tide  of  a  rliri^ir  a^Mv 

to  ssirirsf^^sit*  "^tirir  "iL^s?***  bStssss 

vo  {u-sserve  tna  inatitution  as  long  as  posame    flo  be  nte^^  &<»•» 

2^ .J?°  "»*  »>*«*•  ^  «»•  D»ed  SoStt^ieae  Tu^ThaldSI 
Missouri  compromlae  unconstitutional.    This  dedaloa  aooSmted 

SSiJ'SISSiSiC  "^  <=-^  •«»  »«*«»«i  the  shlrtln.  Of  the 
We  have  acuaewhat  the  same  phMiamsna  immhiii  ta^w  TiMni 
«•••»»«»  today  in  the  sodal  equU^um.  nlTamSiiaai^ 
jUtej^Ullst  cl^  But  tiieHbupret^doSt.  JTSSi^aS! 
stituted.  has  plaoed  iteeU  athwart  the  stiaai^  of  AMtaMi  Ute 
by  declaring  Uws  which  represent  the  wiU  of  this  rtaliM  noww 
uncmistitutianal.  —  «•  ••»«  xwh«  irowsr 

These  decisions  wiU.  of  course,  be  swvpt  aside  aa  thay  n 
sarUy  must  be,  perhape  to  save  our  demoSacTl  ^^  f„ 
Crete  pictijre.  The  eanteet  \»^m9itn^J^S  *i£S S^J^ ^ 
H»ace.  The  forawr  to  beoooUng  mora  pcnnr^IlV^  iJSsSfcS 
more  concentrated.  It  repreaents  part  (if  a  Mner  mfDvanmtdf 
the  economically  disadvantaged  classes  to  obtain  a  larnTshan 
Of  the  mat«rlia«tisfactloorof  life.  They  vSbe  oo2C»^ 
nothing  lees.    Even  spinuial  aolaee  of  -^in  the  i^^iJSS 

)!^S,.^  °!!iS*»?»*  "  the  capltaustand  induMltot  lanSa 
resistive,  there  wiU  be  nmre  tntenae,  mora  bitter  and  wMar  n«iS 
industirial  war^.  Unas  between  conservatives  and  radiealswm 
tighten  and  ultimately  ti>e  propertied  classes  will.  to«31r  to 
save  their  powers,  take  over  the  state  in  some  sort  of  fMdaUa 
regime  and  democracy  wlU  be  ended  in  thto  oountry.  A  avUww 
may  not  be  aa  unlocked  for  «vw»,>q.yfft,.ff  ^  -r^  Vase 

How  are  we  going  to  prevent  it? 

^  ^°?*  °^  praventlng  industrial  warfare  to  to  provide  ade- 
quate Federal  machinery  for  arbitration  and  conciliation  aa  waa 
attempted  by  the  Oufl^y  Act— declared  unoonstitutlcaat-and  ^ 
Jf!P?  If^  Relations  Act.  now  befora  the  SunmM  OowtT  bS 
If  Uie  latter  to  dselarwl  uaconstltiitional  by  theftSimTooiiftlJB 
has  been  Uie  Guffey  Act.  we  must  etther  wlSLttothto  toSLT 
ing  paralysto  of  Industry  with  its  consequent  peril  of  faa^^dr 
make  a  change  in  tiie  Court.  Andlet  me  say  at  ttito  JuSial 
^l*"..**,°°'  **  "*"*^  the  number  of  acts  which  the  Supranl 
Court  declares  unconstitutional  but  the  kind.  One  DMdawtt 
case  to  about  aU  we  can  stand  in  the  history  of  our  Nation.  FtfS 
acU  dedacwl  unconstitutional  may  have  Uttle  effect,  while  om 
may  be  disastrous.  ^^  ^^ 

}}-.**  "^^  that  an  amendment  allowing  Coonesa  to m  tew 

retiring  Judges  at  a  certain  age  would  SvebS^aS  STIsSiS 
with  American  methods.  But  aa  the  Preeldent  Indicated  ttoMto 
£>^*  "^-^^  ^*°~  anyone  suppoae  the  ruling  eoonomlc  casta 
would  not  fight  tiito  In  every  li^Sative  oMvStiaTimh  a?S 
money  and  power?  If  we  wouldhavTto  wait  aa  lona  WWhJ*. 
ftor  the  chUd-labor  amendment,  we  may  be  at  eacTStoer^  throaS 
before  It  would  pass.  And  under  the  Piesldents  reoonunendaSS 
a  Judge  whose  mental  energies  have  not  declined  does  naTSZ 
to  retire.    None  of  the  other  plana  will  effectuate  so  sPBniiai  the 

J?i  to^^t  f^^S^^hi^t;^'^  SSffi£J 

so  as  to  permit  a  two-third  vote  of  OoDgrsss  to  override  a  *«^»«-«.'«~ 
of  unconstitiitionality.  But  llberaUti£«  the  Courttathe  «S5 
instance  need  not  prevent  the  submtoslon  of  either  an  ^nd- 
ment  to  permit  Congress  to  override  by  a  two-thirds  vote  a  ded- 
stonof  the  Court,  nor  one  designed  to  permit  Congress  to'exerdw 
powers  which  the  Court  wnt  saya  tt  doea  not  poasiMk 

To  sum  up:  " 

In  Marbury  against  lAuUaon  the  Court  drew  to  Itadf  the  ooww 
to  nullify  acts  of  Congressw  Thto  immediately  changed  the  Com* 
from  a  whoUy  Judicial  body  to  one  partiy  poUUaar  It  ga««^ 
Court  a  power  which  was  beyond  democratic  control.  Durlnc  ^ 
last  4  years.  mosUy  by  narrow  margins,  the  Court.  I  think:  h^ia 
used  thto  power  arhltrarily.  and  from  the  present  Court  toapra- 
enUy  existing  crtato  we  cannot  expect  aught  but  nuIlUlcatian  t^ 
legislation  needed  to  cope  with  preeent  conditions.  Iventa  wm 
not  abide  the  alow  process  of  an  >m^««»w>..t  even  If  we  could 
agree  on  one— and  then  to  no  substantial  agreement  on  what 
would  be  adequate.  Coaaeqnentty  necessity  dtetatea  that  we  um 
the  constitutional  power  to  change  the  complexion  of  the  CSaurt. 
by  placing  on  It  men  whose  views  are  more  "in  keenina  wlththl 
times.  Thto  it  to  necessary  to  do— pcrhasa  to  aave  o^vvvv 
democracy.    Therein  lives  the  JuatilWration  far  the  PrMlds^ 
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Bcorganizatloii  of  Federal  Jndidair 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tue$day.  March  23, 1937 


D  :] 


BTATBfBIT  OT  JXTDOS  FBRDDtAMD  nOORA  BBFORB  THB 
JXJDXCXABT  COmCmXB  OP  TBS  UimSD  STATES  SENATS 
MABCB  aO,  1987 

Ur.  lOMTON.  Mr.  President.  I  msk  unanimous  consent 
to  hate  Inaerted  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcobo  the  state- 
ment nuMie  by  Mr.  JOrtice  Ferdinand  Pecora,  of  New  York. 
befdra  the  JtMUdarj  Committee  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Ricou,  as  follows: 

Daapit*  the  nvwaem  And  even  awe  with  which  many  people 
•un  Tccartl  our  courta.  there  la  no  blinking  the  fact  that  the 
eourta  tn<f  the  legal  profeiai<m  do  not  command  the  public  respect 
f(t^  oonfldenee  that  they  uaed  to.  This  gives  me  as  a  judge  and 
as  a  lawyer  deep  cooeem.  I  believe  that  the  lawyers  and  the 
court*  have  vitally  important  public  functions  to  perform.  I  want 
to  iwtore  the  faith  at  the  people  In  lawyov  as  public  servants 
and  in  the  courts  as  tribunals  of  Justloe.  -But  I  am  painfully 
ootiaclot»  that  that  faith  can  never  be — and  I  hope  never  will  be — 
restored  on  the  basts  of  the  myth  that  the  courts  and  their  coun- 
selors can  do  no  wrong. 

The  myth  that  the  courts  can  do  no  wrong  is  not  only  absurdly 
false,  but  la  dangerous  to  the  Integrity  of  the  Judicial  system. 
Thoa*  who  woiUd  detfy  the  eourta.  and  make  the  Judges  feel  that 
they  are  somehow  superhimum,  purer  and  wiser  than  other  men. 
do  the  Judiciary  a  grave  disservice.  The  idea  that  It  Is  contrary  to 
a  sort  of  eleventh  commandment  to  criticize  the  cotnts  has  tended 
to  make  the  Judges  less  sensitive  to  merited  as  well  as  unmerited 
erlUdam.  It  has  accentuated  a  feeling  upon  the  part  of  some 
judges  that  all  criticism  directed  toward  them  is  In  bad  taste  and 
evidences  a  want  of  sportsmanship.  To  that  feeling  upon  the 
part  of  some  Judges  must  In  no  small  measure  be  attributed  the 
eoostltutlonal  stagnation  which  threatens  to  bring  Into  disrepute 
the  whole  Judlclaf  system. 

As  one  who  is  privileged  to  wear  the  Judicial  robe,  let  me  as8\ire 
you  that  there  Is  no  magic  In  the  robe.  It  does  not  Invest  its 
ygmtw  with  qualities  he  did  not  possess  before  the  robe  was 
draped  about  his  shoulders.  It  does  not  endow  him  with  an  intel- 
lectuality or  a  spirituality  not  his  previously.  It  dees  not  trans- 
form his  personality.  It  does  not  enable  him  to  step  out  of  that 
personality  and  assume  a  new  one.  If  he  lacked  humanity  before 
he  donned  the  rObe.  his  understanding  Is  not  leavened  with  that 
virtue  by  It. 

It  was  the  late  David  J.  Brewer,  a  great  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Ck>urt,  who  once  reminded  us: 

Tt  Is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Supreme  Court  Is  either 
honored  or  helped  by  being  spak»n  of  as  beyond  criticism.  On  the 
oontnury,  the  life  and  character  at  Its  Justices  should  be  the  ob- 
Jacts  of  constant  watchfulness  by  all.  and  its  Judgment  subject  to 
the  freest  criticism.  The  time  Is  past  In  the  history  of  the  world 
whan  any  living  man  or  body  of  men  can  be  set  on  a  pedestal  and 
deeeratad  with  a  halo.  True,  many  crltlcsms  may  be,  like  their 
«iithon,  <ev<^d  of  good  taste,  bttt  better  all  sorts  of  criticism 
than  ao  ciltlelam  at  an.  The  moving  waters  are  fun  of  life  and 
baalth;  only  in  the  stlU  waters  is  stagnation  and  death." 

It  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Jurists  now  gracing  the 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Court — Bfr.  Justice  Stone — who  testified  only 
last  June,  in  his  dissenting  opinion  in  the  New  York  Minimum 
Wage  Law  case,  that  the  decision  announced  by  the  majority  In 
that  case  was  grounded  upon  their  "personal  economic  predllec- 

tlODS." 

In  that  case,  by  a  B-to-4  decision.  tb»  Court  held  the  legisla- 
tures of  our  States  to  lack  the  constitutional  power  to  enact 
minimum  wage  laws.  One  of  the  Justices  In  that  majority  of 
five.  Mr.  Justice  Sutherland,  was  In  1917  the  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association.  In  an  address  delivered  by  him  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year,  he  said: 

"In  the  old  days  It  was  the  liberty  of  person,  the  lllierty  of 
speech,  the  freedom  of  religious  worship,  which  were  prlnclpaUy 
threatened.  Today  It  Is  the  liberty  to  order  the  detaU  of  one's 
dally  life  for  one-self — the  liberty  to  do  honest  and  profitable 
business — the  liberty  to  seek  honest  and  remimeratlve  Investment 
that  are  in  peril.  In  my  own  mind  I  feel  sure  that  there  never 
has  be;n  a  time  when  the  business  of  the  country  occupied  a 
hli^er  moral  plane:  never  a  time  when  the  voluntary  code  i^ilch 
governs  the  conduct  of  the  banker,  the  manufacturer,  the  mer- 
chant, the  railway  manager,  has  been  finer  In  tone  or  more  faith- 
fully observed  than  It  la  today:  and  yet  never  before  have  the 
IiiMln—  acuvitiaa  of  ttM  people  been  ao  bewt  and  bedeviled  with 


vexatious  statutes,  prying  commissions  and  governmental  Inter- 
meddling of  all  sorts.  •  •  •  In  my  judgment  an  extraordinarily 
large  proportion  of  the  statutes  which  have  been  passed  from  time 
to  timw  In  ova  various  legislative  bodies  might  be  repealed  with- 
out the  slightest  detriment  to  the  general  welfare." 

I  am  happy  to  see  on  this  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate  a 
nimiber  of  distinguished  gentlemen  who,  In  1033  and  1934,  were 
members  of  the  Senate  wanking  and  Ctirrency  Committee.  That 
committee,  upon  the  direction  of  the  Senate,  became  an  Investi- 
gating commission  which  challenged  the  divinity  that  doth  hedge 
a  banker  by  Irreverent  Inquiry  Into  their  customs  and  practlcea. 
As  one  who  was  permitted  to  play  a  modest  part  In  that  Inquiry, 
I  respectfully  suggest  that  those  Senators  acqiialnt  their  col- 
leagues with  the  ccmtrast  between  the  evidence  there  brought  to 
light  concerning  the  moral  plane  of  the  conduct  of  our  bankera 
and  Mr.  Justice  Sutherland's  conception  of  It. 

And  I  would  Invite  reflection,  by  way  of  comparison  with  Mr. 
Justice  Sutherland's  views,  upon  the  utterance  of  Mr.  Jtistlce 
Stone.  In  1934,  that  "when  the  history  of  the  financial  a«  which 
has  J\ist  drawn  to  a  close  comes  to  be  written,  most  of  its  mis- 
takes and  its  major  faults  will  be  ascribed  to  the  fallvire  to  ob- 
serve the  fiduciary  principle,  the  precept  as  old  as  Holy  Writ, 
that  'a  man  cannot  serve  two  masters'." 

I  caU  attention  to  these  sentiments  of  Mr.  Justice  Sutherland 
with  aU  due  respect  for  his  learning  and  character.  Indeed,  this 
respect  Is  enhanced.  If  anything,  by  the  sheer  frankness  of  the 
avowal  of  his  pliilosophy  in  1917.  I  entertain  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  he  cherishes  that  philosophy  with  a  deep  conviction  of 
Its  soundness.  But  I  also  entertain  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
that  same  philosophy  fundamentally  contributed  to  his  nillng  in 
the  Adklns  case  in  1922.  denying  to  Congress  a  constitutional 
power  to  enact  minimum  wage  legislation  for  women,  and  his 
similar  ruling  in  the  Tipaldo  case  in  1936  denying  a  similar  power 
to  State  legislatures. 

This  leads  to  the  strong  probability  because  of  the  close  divi- 
sion of  the  Court  in  the  Adkins  and  Tipaldo  cases,  that  had  the 
personal  predilections  of  Mr.  Justice  Sutherland,  for  instance, 
been  other  than  those  acknowledged  by  him  in  1917,  the  Court 
would  have  construed  the  Constitution  differently  In  those  two 
vitally  important  cases:  and  the  validity  of  the  social  legislation 
there  involved  would  have  been  upheld.  Thus  do  we  have  added 
appreciation  of  what  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Hughes  meant  when  he 
said — back  in  1907 — "We  are  under  a  Constitution,  but  the  Con- 
stitution is  what  the  Judges  say  it  Is." 

Courts  are  not  infalllbls  nor  exempt  from  the  processes  of  change 
and  new  experience.  Time  after  time,  they  have  themselves  recog- 
nized their  errors,  and  reversed  their  own  holdings.  In  at  least  a 
score  of  cases  involving  the  interpretation  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, the  Supreme  Court  has  squarely  overruled  its  own  prior 
decisions  or  qualified  decisions  until  they  were  overruled  in  effect. 
The  most  important  of  these  reversals  are  listed  in  Mr.  Justice 
Brandeis'  opinion  in  a  recent  case,  Burnet  v.  Coronado  Oil  A  Gas 
Co.  (285  U.  S.  393,  406-410).  One  need  only  mention  the  Legal 
Tender  cases,  the  Income  Tax  case,  and  the  widely  divergent 
approaches  in  the  Lochner  and  Bunting  cases  as  famous  instances. 
Here  Is  explicit  and  striking  recognition,  by  the  Court  itself,  both 
of  the  fallibility  of  Judges  and  of  the  necessity  for  constitutional 
interpretation  which  will  refiect  the  ever-shifting  and  developing 
needs  of  society. 

The  issue  here  is  In  no  sense  a  narrow  or  partisan  one.  Not  only 
the  Democratic  Party  but  the  Republican  Party  as  well.  ofDclally 
recognizes  that  the  attitude  stubbornly  persisted  in  by  the  dominant 
majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  been,  in  at  least  one  conspicuous 
and  crucial  instance,  not  only  unwise  in  policy,  but  also  opposed 
to  the  true  Interpretation  of  the  Constitution.  Ten  days  after  the 
Supreme  Court  had  last  June  in  the  Tipaldo  case  held  the  States 
without  power  to  enact  minimum  wage  legislation  for  women,  the 
Republican  National  Convention  adopted  the  following  plank  In  Its 
platform: 

"We  pledge  ourselves  to  •  •  •  support  the  adoption  of 
State  laws  and  interstate  compacts,  to  abolish  sweatshops  and 
child  labor,  and  to  protect  women  and  children  with  respect  to 
maximum  ho\irs.  minimum  wages  and  working  conditions.  We 
believe  that  this  can  be  done  within  the  Constitution  as  it  now 
stands."  Certainly  there  was  no  suggestion  then  made  that  this 
pronouncement  of  Republican  policy  constituted  a  disrespect  for 
the  Supreme  Court  or  a  violation  of  the  fimdamental  principles 
of  American  liberty.  Yet  the  present  proposal  seeks  no  more,  in 
essence,  than  the  practical  Implementing  of  precisely  this  atti- 
tude. 

But  the  economic  predilections  of  the  Justices  have  not  only 
bedeviled  constitutional  law;  they  have  paralyzed  administrative 
agencies  in  their  efforts  to  protect  the  public. 

In  the  utility  field  the  Court's  theory  of  valxiatlon.  which  vir- 
tually every  reputable  economist  agrees  Is  absurd,  has  made  of 
State  regulation  a  costly  farce. 

In  Jones  v.  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  (398  U.  S.  1). 
the  Supreme  Court  stretched  out  its  hand  to  cast  Its  paralyzing 
spell  upon  the  newly  established  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. That  Commission  in  Its  first  year  had  already  acquired 
a  national  reputation  for  its  prudence  and  its  caution.  Yet  In 
that  case  the  Commission  was  unmercifully  excoriated  by  Mr. 
Justice  Sutherland,  speaking  for  a  majority  of  the  Coinrt,  and 
was  charged  with  proceeding  arbitrarily  in  the  manner  of  a  star 
chamber,  although  three  of  the  ablest  Justices  on  the  Court  found 
expressly  that  the  Commission's  procedure  was  not  only  fair  but 
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absolutely  necenary  to  protect  Innocent  lavestors  from  banker* 
who  have  not  yet  lost  then*  cunning. 

The  case  reaUy  involved  a  questKm  of  statutory  oanstmcUcn. 
and  even  If  the  Commission's  interpretation  of  the  statute  was 
not.  as  a  minority  of  the  Justices  beUeved.  the  correct  ow.  there 
was  not  the  slightest  occasion  for  a  violent  attack  by  the  majority 
upon  a  commission  which  in  good  faith  and  with  ability  was 
attempting  to  perform  its  statutory  duties. 

The  plain  hostlUty  shown  ty  the  Court  to  admlnlstraUve  action 
Is  a  frank  encouragement  to  indolent  and  slothful  touicaucraey 
and  an  tmwarranted  threat  to  effective  and  alert  adminlstratkm 
The  Supreme  Court  may  yet  have  to  be  the  responsibility  for 
deprivlnjg:  investors  of  the  protection  they  have  been  led  to  expect, 
and  there  Is  no  aaauranoe  that  when  the  day  of  zeckonlng  comes 
the  Investcn*  wlU  not  again  have  to  pay. 

I  have  followed  the  crltieisms  of  the  Preaident'B  Judicial  pro- 
posal with  great  interest.  I  am  struck  by  the  fact  that  few,  if  any, 
of  the  critics  of  the  propoeal  have  sought  to  Justify  the  constitu- 
tional interpretations  of  the  majority  of  the  Oupreiae  Court  which 
have  been  assailed  by  the  distinguldied  minority  of  the  Court  as 
"tortxired  constructions"  representing  notlilng  more  than  the  "per- 
sonal ecoDomlc  predileetlans"  of  the  majority.  On  the  oontiary. 
•0  bitter  an  oppeoent  of  ttie  President's  proposal  as  Mr.  Walter 
LlHimann.  as  lattfy  as  March  2  last,  referred  to  '^  line  of  deei- 
Blons  (of  the  Siqmsme  Court)  going  back  80  or  40  yean  which 
can  most  Justly  be  crittolaed  as  Judicial  usurpation." 

Tet  these  cttticB  counsel  the  people  of  our  great  democracy 
tfavlshly  to  abide  for  an  inrteflnlte  porlod  by  dedalana  of  the 
Supreme  Court  wblch  plainly  defnlve  them  of  their  cooatltutlonal 
rl^ta.  These  critics  counsel  servile  aoqulesoaoaoe  in  the  denial 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Oongrees  and  of  the  State 
legislatures  untU  a  eoostitutlatial  amendment  can  be  agreed  upon 
and  ratified,  which,  assuming  It  does  not  suffer  Judicial  emascu- 
lation, may  induce  the  Court  to  Interpret  the  Constitntion  to 
mean  what  it  plainly  says.  Such  critics  teU  us  in  effect  that 
when  the  Sxipreme  Oourt  denies  to  the  people  their  oonatltutlonal 
rights,  such  rights  cannot  be  regained  without  the  consent  of 
three-fourths  of  the  States,  and  possibly  of  more  than  96  percent 
of  the  people. 

Learned  experts  have  already  explained  to  this  committee  that 
there  Is  nothing  in  the  latter  or  tpirit  or  custom  of  the  Consti- 
tution that  should  deter  the  Congress  from  infusing  new  Mood 
and  energy  into  the  Court  In  order  to  avoid  a  condition  of  con- 
stitutional stagnation.  I  shaU  not  attempt  to  add  to  their  sound 
learning  and  prudent  counsel. 

I  should  like,  however,  to  q>eak  upon  the  question  of  a  sup- 
posed peril  to  civil  rights  and  r^lglous  freedom,  which  has  been 
injected  Into  this  controversy. 

There  has  been  an  effort  to  make  the  average  American  fear 
that  the  President's  proposal,  although  admittedly  not  so  In- 
tended, will  tend  to  be  an  entering  wedge  to  break  down  the 
great  constitutional  gtiaranties  of  personal  liberty  and  religious 
freedom. 

If  there  were  any  real  basis  for  this  fear,  It  could  not  lightly 
be  disregarded.  There  are  few  of  us  who  would  not  be  willing  to 
sacrifice  much  In  the  way  of  worldly  goods  and  material  comforts 
to  secure  and  retain  the  blessings  of  liberty  for  ouratives  and  our 
posterity.  But  If  we  want  to  preserve  the  substance  as  well  as  the 
form  of  these  great  constitutional  guaranties,  we  must  exercise 
our  minds  as  weU  as  hearts  to  make  sun  that  in  preserving  the 
forms  of  freedom  we  do  not  lose  the  substance  of  liberty. 

The  BUl  of  Rights  and  the  fourteenth  amendment  were  incoT' 
porated  In  the  Federal  Constitutton  to  preecrve  human  righta.  But 
it  Is  the  stubborn  arithmetical  and  undeniable  fact  that  in  the 
luuids  of  the  courts  these  great  and  fundamental  guarantiea  of 
human  liberty  have  served  more  frequently  and  more  imprartuitly 
to  obstruct  the  enforcement  of  social  and  economic  legislation 
Intended  to  preserve  the  substantive  freedom  of  the  average  man 
and  woman,  than  they  have  served  to  protect  the  suhstantivs 
freedom  of  h\mum  individuals  from  oppressive  legislative,  execu- 
tive, or  Judicial  action. 

The  President's  proposals  do  not  even  touch  the  power  that  the 
Supreme  Oourt  now  has  to  protect  individual  liberty  and  freedom 
of  conscience.     That  power  remains  and  ahould  remain  undls 
turbed  and  unimpaired. 

Nor  can  It  reasonably  be  feared  that  the  newly  appointed  Judges 
will  be  less  Jealous  than  the  present  members  of  the  Court  to 
uphold  that  high  Jurisdiction.  On  the  contrary.  It  is  precisely 
through  the  appointment  of  Judges  holding  the  legal  phlloaophy 
of  the  present  minority  of  the  Court — and  this  Is  the  avowed 
piirpose  and  Intent  of  the  projected  reform— that  the  preservation 
of  civU  and  religious  Uberties  can  best  be  fostered.  For  it  Is  these 
Judges— Brandeis.  Stone,  Cardoso,  and  Holmes— who  have  always 
led  in  the  fight  for  hunaan  freedom.  Just  as  they  have  led  in  the 
fight  for  legislative  freedom  to  deal  with  social  and  economic 
problems. 

And  it  is  precisely  the  conservative  majority  Who  have  refused 
to  grant  leglalaUve  freedom  to  create  economic  Uber^  for  the 
people  who  have  In  the  past  been  responsible  for  many  decisions 
bitterly  attacked  by  liberals  as  destrucUve  of  personal  rights.  A 
fair  and  open-minded  examination  of  the  cases  demonstrates  be- 
yond any  reasonable  doubt  that  so  far  as  our  civil  rights  and 
liberties  are  concerned  Justices  who  are  alive  to  the  social  and 
economic  needs  of  the  present  generation  are  more  liki^  to  defend 
those  rights  and  Ilbortles  from  new  and  subtle  forms  of  encroach- 
ment than  Justices  who  have  lost  touch  with  the  -Tr**t**^T*  at 
their  feUow  men.  " 


But  nottiing  could  be  more  dangerous  to  the  continued  mainte- 
nance of  penonal  freedom  in  this  country  than  the  begtuiinc 
doctrine  that  6,  or  9.  or  15  men  upon  the  Supreme  Court  can  or 
wlU  preserve  our  rl^U  as  free  Individuals  if  we  permit  our  legis- 
latures to  come  under  the  control  of  men  who  are  bent  upcm  ths 
destruction  rather  than  the  vlndicaUon  of  those  sacred  rlghu. 

In  other  lands  democratic  Institutions  have  withered  tmder  tbs 
contnd  of  men  indifferent  to  ti-e  principles  of  civil  liberty  and 
rellgloua  freedom.  In  other  landa  democratic  government  has 
al>dicated  to  dictatorship,  not  because  men  no  longer  wished  to  be 
free  but  because  democratic  governmenu  became  Impotent  to  deal 
with  economic  problems.  Neoeesitous  men  are  not  and  cannot  bt 
free  men  in  relation  to  their  fellows  and  to  their  govsmmsnt. 
OourU  may  possibly  protect  the  individual  when  passion  and  feel- 
ing momentarUy  run  high,  but  if  the  continued  frwtratlon  of 
free  government  by  the  courts  causes  the  people  deflnitsly  to  loes 
faith  in  democracy  and  In  liberty,  the  couru  wlU  be  powarleai  to 
rMtore  that  faith  by  Judicial  process.  Thoss  who  value  personal 
freedom  and  religious  liberty  should^  ever  forget,  as  Justlos  Hirlmss 
haa  reminded  ua.  that  "the  legidaturaa  ate  ultimate  suardians  itf 
Vam  liberties  and  welfare  of  the  people  in  quits  as  great  dagras  sa 

Intolerance  and  the  sQ-pervadlng  suq>lcion  of  one's  fallowa  both 
of  ^Uch  so  gravely  menace  individual  Ubertj.  are  not  ths  coa. 
comitants  of  sfltctive  action  1^  democratic  govammant:  they  an 
the  wamlnga  of  the  faUure  of  donocratle  government  to  function. 
Such  wamlnga.  if  too  long  unheeded,  may  sound  democracy**  taU 
Individual  liberty  is  not  secure  in  a  disordered  aodety.  no  matter 
what  legal  guarantees  It  may  have  on  paper.  Individual  liberty 
cannot  be  secured  by  denying  to  democratic  li«lalatuns  the  sMsn- 
tlal  powers  of  fkee  government.  Dictatorship  seeks  to  curtaU  and 
not  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  democratically  elected  leglslatuiea. 

We  may  have  admired,  when  the  d«presalon  was  at  its  depth,  ths 
courage  of  the  Judge  In  the  farm  belt  who,  in  the  face  of  tbs 
threatening  pitchforks  of  enraged  farmera.  could  not  be  swerved 
from  his  duty  to  render  foreclosure  decrees  in  accordance  with  tha 
terms  of  the  mortgage  bond  and  the  letter  of  the  Uw.  But  how- 
ever much  we  may  admire  the  Judicial  Independence  of  that  brave 
Judge.  It  was  not  he  who  rest<Mred  respect  for  law  and  order  In  the 
farm  belt.  It  was  effective  action  by  an  effective  Oovemment 
which  restored  respect  for  Uw  and  faith  in  democratic  govemmsnt 
Without  the  'ninctmstttuUonal"  A.  A.  A.  effecting  a  reducClon  la 
farm  surpluses,  without  prudent  m«atortum  laws  and  without 
t)ank1ng  and  financial  legliBlatioo  effecting  a  reduction  in  Intciask 
rates,  constltxrtional  Judicial  heroism  in  the  farm  belt  might  havs 
been  only  Judicial  martyrdom. 

Labor  unrest  causes  national  concern.  Labor  demands  Inowaasd 
recognition  from  the  law.  Past  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
have  long  denied  the  right  of  both  Federal  and  SUte  Oovenunents 
to  prevent  dlserlmlnaUon  against  tmlon  labor.  Indifference  to 
labor's  demands  may  lead  labor  in  self-defense  to  foUow  the 
example  of  law  defiance  so  skillfully  practiced  by  the  eoonomlraUy 
powerful.  When  a  Ubcrty  League  lawyer  advises  his  cUent  to 
disregard  acts  of  Congress,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  over- 
zealous  advocates  coxnuel  strikers  to  disregard  court  orders. 

Never  forget  that  sit-down  strikes  In  defiance  of  law  originated 
m  the  lofty  seats  of  high  finance  before  the  technique  was  merely 
copied  by  working  men  and  women. 

I  have  told  you  before  of  the  lUusory  character  of  the  protection 
which  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  can  give  the  in- 
vestor today  because  of  the  effect  upon  ita  administrative  prx>- 
cedures  of  Mr.  Justice  Sutherland's  Intemperate  and  unnsoesMry 
language  In  the  Jones  case.  But  do  I  need  to  teU  any  Senator  that 
3  years  ago  much  of  the  protection  orlglnaUy  written  into  the 
Seciuitles  Act  was  quietly  amended  out  of  the  «»TiTtgff  of  the  act 
by  the  Congrees  Itself  as  a  concession  to  the  first  great  sit-down 
strike?  That  wa«  the  sit-down  strike  of  the  investment  bankers 
In  New  York  who,  while  they  warned  the  country  how  much  It 
needed  their  services  to  reestablish  the  ci^iital-goods  market,  at 
the  same  time  refused  to  make  those  serf  Ices  avaUaMs  unless  the 
Congrees  took  the  teeth  out  of  ths  Securities  Act  of  IMS. 

There  was  no  secret  about  that  sit-down  strike.  It  was  open 
and  avowed  and  that  strike  went  on  until  they  got  away  with  ttf 
Then  there  was  a  ssoond  great  sit-down  striks  by  high  sp^nre 
in  defiance  of  law — the  sit-dowh  strike  of  the  utility  h«^«i«»Tg  com- 
panies against  the  PubUe  UtUlty  Holding  Company  Act,  a  refusal 
even  to  register  with  the  Securities  and  bM^ange  Ooraaitelon. 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  elite  of  the  New  Toik  flnandal  bw.  la 
the  name  of  the  Constitution.    That  strike  Is  sUU  going  onl 

And  the  third  great  sit-down  strike  has  been  against  the 
Act — the   legislation   which   ttie  Congress  of  tl|e  imitsd 
passed  to  prevent  the  problem  of  strikes  from  svar  arisliM 
strike  Is  sUU  golBg  onl 

But  can  you  aspect  the  working  nmn  and  woman  to  ba  lall- 
glously  reverent  of  ths  Isttsr  of  the  law  when  ths  algbty  and 
the  powerful,  who  want  the  net  at  ths  eonununlty  to  oaoMdw 
them  models  act  this  way  toward  tbs  lawY  When  a  Liberty  Lsmus 
lawyer  advises  his  client  to  Ignore  laws  untU  that  lawysr  iMsSad 
a  chance  to  go  to  the  last  possible  oourt  tik  tbs  bops  of  asttlna 
the  Uiw  declared  unooostttuttanal.  Is  it  to  be  woadand  tbsFovar- 
aeslous  advocatas  counsel  striksrs  to  disregard  oourt  frrtwiT 

What  is  desperately  Important  for  realistic  stsriamsusliln  todar 
is  a  realisation  that  tbasa  are  no  BMrc  aocMts  IntblsoouiSy 
about  observance  of  law  or  about  tbe  operatkMM  at  eourta.  U 
one  group  la  allowed  to  braak  tbs  law  or  taks  advaataae  of  the 
courts,  it  Is  tbs  fact,  alisisii  tbs  JiMfflflfftiai  at  »fif  at  VL 
that  every  group  wiU  go  and  4»  lllBswtaa. 
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courts  whieh  ntilUfy  taws  for  itas  |irotoctlon  of  labor  Which  the 
commanlty  regards  as  fair  will  forfeit  labor's  reqwet  for  Uw. 
Tba  couru.  bowercr  liMtopcndcnt  and  Impartial  In  enforcing  the 
law  in  any  particular  ease,  may  prove  ineffeetlTS  In  subjecting 
the  reUtlonshlp  of  capital  and  labor  to  peaoefiil  adjustment,  so 
long  as  the  State  and  Federal  legislatures  are  denied  the  right 
to  deal  with  industrial  problems  in  light  of  present-day  Indubtrlal 
eonditions. 

If  the  courts  lose  the  confldence  of  an  Increasingly  large  part 
of  the  community  and  cItII  strife  ensues,  the  coxirts.  rightly  or 
wrongly,  will  be  slender  reeds  upon  which  to  rely  for  the  protec- 
tion of  eWl  and  religious  liberties.  Every  student  of  history  knows 
how  little  a  Supreme  Ootu^— discredited  by  the  Dred  Scott  decisioa 
and  blamed  by  the  country  for  its  troubles — was  able  to  do  to 
protect  cItU  rights  during  the  War  between  the  States. 

The  ultimate  safeguards  of  elvfl  and  religious  liberty  are  the 
community's  regard  for  cItU  and  reUghms  Uberty— and  the  acute- 
ness  of  the  community's  ferilngs  for  generosity  and  fairness, 
communities  N^y— «*  by  war.  domestic  strife  or  economic  dis- 
tress do  not  usually  show  the  greatest  solicitude  for  IndlTldual 
<Hff^T^n«—  Hungry  men  are  ai^  to  be  intcderant  of  everything 
save  food  for  theovelves  and  for  their  families.  When  misfortune 
•nd  unrest  stalk  through  the  land,  tolerance  and  a  fine  regard 
for  individual  rl^ts  are  not  usually  to  be  foxmd.  Freedom, 
political  or  religious,  never  has  and  never  wlU  flourtsh  In  a  coun- 
try Which  has  lost  faith  in  that  freedom. 

There  are  those  who  warn  us  to  protect  the  courts  from  the 
HgMnUtn  in  the  name  of  htiman  liberty.  It  is  at  least  equally 
Important  to  protect  human  Uberty  ftom  the  courts  as  gtiaranteed 
by  the  Constitution — and  to  protect  the  coxirts  from  themselves. 
If  we  continue  to  aoqulesoe  In  "tortured"  constructions  of  the 
Constltutkm  which  deny  to  our  democracy  the  essential  powvs 
of  froc  government,  the  courts  will  ultimately  prove  unable,  how- 
■oevtr  willing,  to  protect  human  liberty  from  the  dangers  and 
oppressions  of  dictatorship.  The  courts  are  human  institutions — 
as  human  as  those  who  sit  upon  their  benches — and  no  human 
Instltuticm  insensitive  and  unresponsive  to  the  needs  and  aspira- 
tions of  a  free  people  can  command  their  willing  respect. 

In  truth  President  Roowvelfs  proposals  are  calculated  to  pre- 
serve the  courts  and  not  to  destroy  them.  Those  who  would  pre- 
ssrvs  the  courts  will  not  wisely  adopt  a  "hands  ofT'  pi^cy  when 
the  courts  are  accused  by  their  own  distinguished  members  of 
ft^opting  "tortured"  construction  of  the  Constitution  and  of 
waritnt"  Intn  the  Constitution  their  "own  personal  economic 
predilections." 

Tjm  futility  arising  from  the  existing  situation  is  a  responsi- 
bility of  the  Congress.  That  responsibility  cannot  be  evaded  by 
playing  upon  the  cherished  loyaltiee  of  the  people  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  courts.  The  truth  is  that  the  Improvement 
of  the  personnel  of  the  Court  by  the  infusion  of  new  blood  and 
vision  is  calmlated  to  Justify  and  not  destroy  those  loyalties. 
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MT*^n«.TAT.   OP  SAM   FBAMCIBCO  LAWYKBS 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CftUforala.  Ifr.  President.  X  Mk  per- 
Bl«loa  to  have  printed  In  the  RscoeB.  without  the  glgne- 
tune  thereto  etteehed.  •  memorlel  to  the  Concreii  of  the 
Itatted  Slatei  tor  tarloue  lewyen  of  ten  vrendfeo  proteitlnf 
■ftHMC  the  propoMi  to  reemnUt  the  Wdml  judldery. 

Ihtfe  bel&f  no  otaieetloo,  the  memorial  wee  ordeied  to  be 
prttrted  m  the  Maooit,  m  foUove: 

to,  Mtf  iMtM  M  MM  MMtlea  Mlf  kr  • 
feiMiiimfftpfeiMef  -^--^ 

„   .^  .,_^_  ^— If  tt  nGrSi  e  l«iNL  m  hM  nuhH 
rm9mn^0<ifm  tnun.  wm mnnml  to  bmiIi  mow 

IT  wlMli  M  to  mtiik  eM.  m  vlevwl.  11  to  •  iifepoitl  UmI 

joV^MmWEm  OedMflT^  VlitSafletM  le  tlul 

IraK  ol  the  iiiii<»Bi  of  iImm  Oeuft  mef  to  rtniiMi,   ws 

^^  wlta  tte  fliM  or  wiDOffol  oimiMmnB, 


nor  do  we  represent  any  common  view  concerning  them  tn  that 
respect.  But  there  U  no  charge,  and  there  can  be  none  within 
reason,  that  the  decisions  were  not  honestly  made  and  do  not 
reflect  the  sincere  opinions  of  the  Judges  who  made  them.  This 
being  the  case,  to  appoint  now  six  additional  judges  in  order  that 
decisions  of  a  different  character  may  be  made,  would  be  to  destroy 
the  Supreme  Court  of  this  country  as  a  tribunal  whose  decisions 
are  made  according  to  the  right  and  wrong  of  the  matter  as  Its 
Judges  see  it  and  make  it  a  tribunal  declaring  the  views  and 
enforcing  the  mandates  of  the  executive  power.  Right  there  lies 
the  difference  between  free  government  and  dictatorship,  between 
a  government  of  freemen,  subservient  only  to  the  law,  and  a 
government  of  subjects,  subservient  to  an  overruling  power. 

We  do  not  suggwt  that  the  President  desires  either  himself  to 
become  a  dictator  or  to  pave  the  way  for  a  dictator  after  him. 
But  we  do  suggest  that  in  his  desire  to  accomplish  what  he  believes 
is  necessary  in  the  way  of  social  reform  he  sees  only  the  imme- 
diate accomplishment  of  what  he  has  in  mind  and  faUs  to  see 
that  in  the  end  what  he  proposes  will  destroy  what  he  desires — 
that  social  reform  walks  hand  in  hand  with  free  government,  not 
with  dictatorship. 

He  overlooks  that  doing  now  what  he  proposes  tot  motives  of 
public  good  will  open  the  way  to  its  being  done  by  another  after 
him  for  greed  of  power.  He  overlooks  that  it  is  upon  a  Supreme 
Court,  independent  of  the  executive  power,  that  the  constitutional 
guarantees  which  make  us  a  free  people  depend;  the  guarantees  of 
free  speech,  of  a  free  press,  of  freedom  of  worship,  of  freedom  to 
enjoy  the  rights  of  property  allowed  us  by  law,  of  freedom  of  person 
except  when  convicted  of  crime  according  to  law.  These  are  the 
things  which  mark  a  free  people.  They  are  gviaranteed  to  us  by 
the  Constitution,  but  imless  those  guarantees  are  enforced  by  a 
free  and  independent  Court  they  are  but  words.  Tliey  are  guaran- 
tees found  In  the  constitution  of  nearly  every  so-called  republic 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  but  in  how  many  of  them,  other  than 
in  our  own.  do  such  simple  and  fundamental  things  as  free  speech, 
freedom  of  rellgioiis  worship,  and  freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest 
and  confinement  actually  exist?  They  do  exist  here,  except  for 
occasional  infractions,  and  they  have  existed  throughout  our 
history  as  a  nation;  and  that  they  do  exist  and  have  existed  is. 
first  and  foremost,  because  we  have  had  a  Supreme  Court,  inde- 
pendent of  both  the  executive  and  the  legislative  power,  to  enfcn«e 
them. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  these  rights  that  we  accept  them  aa  If 
given  to  us  by  Nature,  like  the  air  we  breathe.  We  forget  that 
we  have  them  only  as  the  result  of  ages  of  struggle  for  biunan 
liberty;  that  even  today  they  exist  in  but  few  coimtries  of  the 
world;  that  even  in  this  country,  time  and  again,  there  have  been 
attempts  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press, 
attempts  to  impose  discriminatory  and  oppressive  regulations 
upon  one  section  of  the  country  or  upon  one  race  or  upon  the 
adherents  of  a  particular  religious  faith,  attempts  to  Jail  indi- 
viduals otherwise  than  upon  conviction  of  crime  after  a  fair  trial. 
Always  against  such  attempts  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  stood  as  upholding  the  fundamental  liberties  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution  as  the  final  refuge  against  expression. 
The  way  is  open  without  destroying  our  form  of  government 
to  accomplish  everything  In  the  way  of  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic Ijetterment  the  people  may  desire.  If  the  present  powers 
of  the  Federal  Government  under  the  Constitution  are  too  limited, 
the  Constitution  can  be  amended,  and,  as  our  history  shows, 
amended  with  reasonable  dispatch.  Proceeding  by  amendment 
with  the  changes  which  time  inevitably  requires,  the  deficiencies 
are  removed  and  the  good  preserved;  but  if  the  Independence 
either  of  the  legislative,  the  executive,  or  the  judicial  branch  of 
the  Oovemment  Is  destroyed,  the  very  essence  of  our  Oovemment 
also  Is  destroyed. 

We  respectfully  represent  to  you  that,  like  your  own  Independ- 
ence and  that  of  the  executive  department,  the  independence  of 
the  courts,  and,  more  particularly,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
XTnlted  States,  is  vital  to  our  form  of  government  and  to  the 
welfare  of  our  people;  and  that  the  propoMl  now  made  to  i^point 
additional  members  to  that  Court  in  order  to  alter  its  decisions 
is  in  its  essence  an  attack  upon  its  independence  and  upon  tbs 
Independenet  of  all  the  courts,  and,  therefore,  upon  tns  voy 
framswork  and  character  of  our  Oovemmssit, 
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llrered  on  March  11.  1957,  by  Hon.  Charlton  B.  Tbompson. 
of  Covington.  Ky..  a  very  distinguished  and  oatstandlng 
lawyer,  on  the  proposal  for  Judicial  reform. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  In  the  Ricokd,  as  follows: 

By  the  President's  message  the  judiciary  has  at  last  been 
yanked  out  of  its  seclusion  and  brought  in  the  public  view  where 
it  belongs.  The  developmenU  of  the  last  4  years  have  made  thU 
ineviteble.  P6r  during  that  period  the  Supreme  Court  has  not 
merely  slaughtered  a  great  part  of  the  New  Deal  measures;  it  has 
so  narrowed  the  eonstrxiction  of  two  major  clauses  in  the  Consti- 
tution that  the  Federal  Government  is  threatened  with  paralysLs 

This  course  was  overwhelmingly  repudiated  at  the  polla  in  1936 
No  other  interpretation  can  be  placed  upon  the  onphatic  endorse- 
ment of  President  Roosevelt  and  the  Congress.  It  is  idle  to  argue 
that  the  Co\irt  was  not  direcUy  invcdved  in  the  election  If  the 
people  were  in  favor  of  the  Booaevelt  policies,  by  the  g^nn*  token 
they  were  opposed  to  the  acUon  of  the  Court  which  soucht  to 
block  them.  ^^ 

The  President  starts  on  his  second  term  faced  with  the  prospect 
of  the  same  Judicial  hostUlty  which  he  encountered  in  his  first. 
Ptwtifled  by  his  overwhelming  populsir  endorsement,  this  virile 
leader  of  a  great  nation  was  not  likely  to  sit  by  idle  and  allow  his 
constructive  reforms  to  be  nullified  without  a  fight. 

He  chose  the  right  time  to  strike.  If  an  elTort  is  ever  to  be  !"»«!• 
to  curb  the  Coiut,  now  is  the  moment  to  make  it.  Other  Presi- 
dents have  nin  foul  of  the  judicial  veto  and  none  of  them  has  liked 
it.  Their  struggles  against  it  have  been  futile.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
swimg  his  big  stick  on  the  Court  in  vain.  But  no  other  President 
has  ever  occupied  the  position  which  FTanklln  Bocaevelt  occupies 
today.  His  position  is  due  not  only  to  his  popularity  but  to  a 
combination  of  circtunstances.  The  majority  rulings  striking  down 
some  of  the  New  Deal  measiires  have  been  twn  to  ptecea  by  power- 
ful minority  opinions  which  have  greatly  fortified  the  case  anJnst 
the  Court.  The  policies  of  the  President  have  been  eiu)rmously 
successful.  He  is  fighting  for  their  survival  and  the  majority  of 
the  Supreme  Cotirt  is  apparently  determined  to  destroy  them. 

It  is  therefore  surprising  that  the  message  on  judicial  reform 
feu  so  like  a  bombshell  on  the  country.  That  some  move  would  be 
made  was  inevitable.  It  was  forecast  in  the  liuuuniral  It  was 
only  a  question  of  its  form.  ^        * 

There  is  a  strong  sentiment  throughout  the  Nation  in  favor  of 
some  chMige  either  by  amending  the  ConstituUon  to  enlarge  the 
powers  of  Congress  or  by  restraining  the  courte  in  ovemdlM  les- 
Islation.  The  President  has  devised  his  plan  with  the  utmort  sUn 
It  is  better  than  any  of  the  other  plans  because  It  nreaerves  ali 
the  benefits  of  our  present  system  and  gives  more  promise  of 
remedytog  its  evils  In  fact.  It  does  not  "Change  our^sy^  S 
^^JFt  °™  **,^  proposal  is  mild.  It  in  no  way  strikes  at 
Judicial  power.  There  is  no  question  of  its  constltutlonaUto^^ 
C^nffTMs  has  clear  power  to  increase  the  number  of  Judges  in  all 
the  Pftderal  t»urts,  and  has  frequenUy  exercised  it.  ffi^  proposal 
^r^^a^  ^  number  of  inferior  Ftederal  Judges  has  causedno 
opposition.  The  whole  debate  rages  around  th?  proposiUtrmod- 
«ntee  the  Supreme  Court  by  anointing  a  rSw  JuiSce  f«^ 
J^Uoevmo  faUs  to  retire  at  the*^  S%).  ««i  thSTSaSie^ 
membership  from  9  to  a  possible  15. 

,  J^*  ^°J^.  **X«»ent  is  made  against  the  proposal  that  it  la 
^S^iL  "  »V»W  to  have  the  abearance  oftoTSTto^thl 
^^^I^'  *  particular  purpose.  But  it  is  chiefly  bSatusTof  the 
present  emergency  that  the  proposal  can  be  Juattnedsltidl  iSd 
It  is  because  of  the  present  emergency  and  present  «^r>«Hiti«n',  that 
it  has  any  chance  to  carry.  ~~— *m»««j«  wu»«. 

The  Pre^dent  la  charged  with  seeking  to  pack  the  Court  or  to 
POTge  the  Court.  The  friendly  New  York  NatloTsays  wlttTevWent 
fjy^IJti  ^*'**  ^  *■  ^^  *o  dyoMuite  the  reactJonjSr/iISces 
into  rewrement.  But  by  whatever  term  the^roiSia  i.  tolS 
labeled  the  issue  should  be  Clarified.  It  wffl  notStnseumrthat 
^I^^*^^^  °^  ^^  ^^'"^^  regularly  OteiOm  cases  aceordlng  to  tlie 
Caasututlan  and  tbat  th*  President  is  propoalng  s^mm  when- 
BLS?^'^*?-*^?  >»  1^  dtclsions  ooott55to  ths  oSutSIS 
MWhlng  oould  be  farttMr  from  the  truth,  «»•  PmlOint.  wS 
ifflpTM^vt  supporttrs,  Including  soms  of  tbs  JusUmT TumIK? 
prtms  Court  ItssU.  btllsvas  tbsS  tta«  Court  has  b&mnS^Sam  ^ 
OosstltutloB.  Hs  and  bis  supportets  bSt^TtS  dS?^*^ 
Oongrsss  bsvs  bssn  east  Into  (hs  discard  not  bsoausi  &MrwsM 
UAoonsUtutlooal  but  bsoauss  thsy  sonfllstMl  wlStL  poUtlsaL 
•poial.  aad  ssooomlo  views  el  a  majority  ol  the  JtMUoas    Tta« 

infte  uobold  it  aod  To  asks  it  a  Uviag  feres,  Ms  bcllevssM 
igd  irolinds  tbat  tbs  Oeastltutlon  is  sMmst^MMuiMMtn  tS 
!^?f"*%  oplAlen  «f  Mr,  Justlss  atoAs  la  lbs  TrSsAsase  sad 
bet  in  tbs  maJorlMr  mhaIod  of  Mr,  JusUss  lebsrla,  wblsb  auttiaed 
the  AgflsultursJ  XdJiMtmsnl  Ast,  »!»»»■•• 

two  fuoMS  or  fNs  eoNermfneir 


Ai«l»  JWiH  if  tat  aetmiffs  or  tbo  Psdsriil  OefsrMMf4  oro 

In  arMsls  I  sesHoa  •  or  Mm  OMslHutloa. 


.    "  ""W  wwrw  wt   vm 

bsssd.on  two  sImisss 


Mr.  LOOAlf.   Mr,  Froiidtnt,  Z  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
havf  printid  la  tho  Appendix  ol  the  Rgcogp  an  address  de- 


Wltbout  tbem  tbs  Oovsmmsnt  eould  not  funetlea  al  aB,    WMi 
tbsss  two  powsrs  uaduly  rsstrletod  by  bestfle  eeostrustioa  »  be- 


(er  Baltooal 


,^  .  ^ belplaM  ill  faes  of  the  growu« 

laglslatton.  ^ 

lliass  powers  bave  bam  sharply  restricted  in  Newt  ywtia.  n 
is  clear  that  in  many  eases  the  Supreme  Court  has  wiped  out  the 
broader  constmcUons  of  its  earUer  dedaions.  Ttia  iHitrttm  toy  a 
6-S  majority  hi  tha  A.  A.  A.  eaas  U  the  moat  fl^iaat.  It  emascu- 
lates the  general  wvlfaia  elausa  by  holding  that  a  tax  OMiaot  toa 
levied  for  any  purpose  unless  the  object  oocoh  wttlUa  aona  oOiar 
definite  grant  of  power  In  the  OonstttnUosi.  It  bald  that  oontral 
over  agriculture  was  not  granted  to  Oo^raas,  but  that  ^rteul- 
ture  was  a  local  matter  under  State  control,  and  that  the  proc- 
essing tax  by  which  a  fuad  was  to  be  created  to  pay  farmsta  tor 
the  vtrfuntary  sohstttutlcm  of  soU  conserving  crops  for  Inlurtoua 
.surpliu  cn^M  was  uneonstttuttonal. 

According  to  this  decislcm  many  of  the  activities  of  tba  Agri- 
cultural Department  are  invalid.  Vot  they  invade  the  powan  of 
the  Statea.  As  pointed  out  ha  the  dlsaentUag  opinkm  of  Ifr.  9vm- 
ttoeStone,  the  decision  brings  about  the  abaurd  result  that  tba 
Oovemment  may  give  seeds  to  farmers,  but  may  not  ^■^mdttlon  tkm 
gift  on  their  being  planted.  Fte  even  if  the  appioprlasion  is 
valid  the  condition  is  uzusonstitaUoaai.  becauss  seed  |*i*»«*«ng  la 
wlthUi  State  cositrol.  By  the  same  token  any  approariaStaiD  for 
fiood  siilferers  would  be  invalid  if  coupled  with  a  oonditkm  that 
it  should  be  used  to  prevent  the  qiread  of  disease  or  to  retouUd 
wrestore  damaged  homea,  because  these  are  matters  within  the 
reseived  powers  of  the  States.  There  Is  no  previous  decision  oC 
the  Supreme  Court  even  ^preaching  the  Ttiple  A  decMon  in 
its  artificial  restrictions  on  the  geneial-welfare  dauae.  TO  apply 
it  generaUy  would  be  to  knock  out  most  of  the  grants  la  Statoidd 
and  would  render  the  Naticmal  Oovemment  nmrnilsss  to  act  la 
any  emergency. 

A  similar  fate  has  befallen  the  interstate-oonunafoe  T\vnn 
The  Court  has  travded  back  to  the  Sugar  Trust  ease  of  the  eariy 
nineties.  There  It  was  held  that  the  antitrust  law  could  not  oper- 
ate on  a  trust  coptroUing  the  sugar  industry,  because  the  eimtrol 
was  over  manufacture,  and  manufacture  was  not  coouaeroe  iV  a 
V.  Knight  Co^  160  U.  8.  1) .  «««i«roB  yu.  a. 

But  not  long  after  the  Supreme  Court  woke  up  to  the  fact  that 
modem  condltkns  required  a  broader  view  of  the  IntCTstate-com- 
merce  clause.  It  upheld  acts  of  Congress  i^qriylng  to  Itveatoek 
dealers,  to  meat  packera.  and  to  the  buying  and  ■»iitng  of  grain 
on  boards  ot  trade.  Strictly  spMking,  all  thsae  subjects  wara 
local,  but  they  were  local  incidents  to  a  great  IntersUte  movemant. 
and  hence  subject  to  congressional  regulation.  Thmigh  dosw  in 
one  i^ace  the  transactions  were  held  to  be  a  part  of  the  stnam  of 
interstate  commerce. 
The  moat  striking  i^iparant  invasions  (A  State  power  aiw  tba 
MS  upholding  the  right  of  the  Interstate  OomnasKa  Commission 
to  rsgulato  raUroad  ratea  wltUn  a  SUte.  Thia  wm  allowed  in 
1914  aa  to  dnmsstlc  rates  unfavorably  affecting  intsfstate  rates 
The  Court  bdd  that  vrtierever  the  interstate  aad  intrastate  tram^ 
acUons  of  carriers  are  so  related  that  the  control  of  the  one  la- 
volves  the  control  of  the  other,  it  U  Coogiess  and  not  the  Stete 
that  is  eatltled  to  prescribe  the  flaal  dominant  rule.  Otherwise 
Congieas  would  be  denied  the  exercise  of  its  constitutional  au- 
thority and  the  State  and  not  the  NaUon  would  be  supcame  wlthia 
the  natiooal  field  (Shnveport  ease,  284  U.  S.  942). 

This  case  was  followed  in  1929  by  a  dedston  uphaUing  the  pto- 
vtslon  of  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920  granting  even  mora  ladl- 
eal  powcra  to  the  Interstate  Cosnmeroe  ConualaBlon.  It  was  gtvea 
power  to  ralae  domeatic  rates,  so  that  local  traaspcrtatton  ahould 
pay  its  Just  share  of  the  income  of  the  national  railroad  system. 
In  upholdiag  the  act  the  Court  said  that  "coammce  la  a  unit  aad 
does  not  regard  State  llnaa",  aad  that  Congrem  eould  ant  eaetciaa 
ocmidete  control  over  interstote  commerce  without  iaddental 
regulation  of  Stete  conmwroe  (a.  M.  CommUwkon  v.  OMoaoo.  stc 
a.  R.  Co.,  9S7  U.  8.  508).  -~-»«.  **^- 

Now, 
proossB 

Bucb  powai 

Ooostltntlaa.    Mdr  could  they  have  „^^    ,  .„„  ^ 

broad  nationalistic  doctrine  of  Chief  Jtistlce  MatshaU.  Za  bis 
tloM  tbsN  was  BO  oeoasloB  for  their  easieise.  But  then  Is  eooa- 
siea  now,  aad  tbs  Court  awt  it,  ror  tbs  liiliislsn  iwimsree 
•if*f»  •^  *!!!fi!!*  *•  "S^  not  onlr  tbe  aseerttlas  oT  ITtT  bos 
all  futuie  nsssesillsi  ss  tber  arass.  Aad  tf  future  ninsesiiisi  re- 
quire tbe  eaerelss  of  lbs  power  Ui  a  way  tbal  laeadse  lbs  isBiffied 
powers  or  tbs  aiales.  tbe  rsssrved  powsr  bmi  yls&L  bsoaS 
artlele  VI  oT  tbe  OoastWyMon  provides  tbal  lbs  OeasStultaaaS 
tbs  laws  or  tbs  Valtsd  atatse  ssads  in  pureaoiM  tborasTalSllbo 
^^  supr9as.lMr  or  tbe  lead.  eaytbiM  la  ibo  ffiaiiriiilisB  S 
or  ear  ftale  to  ibo  ooaisary  aeiwtthslMiilM. 
MMT,  wbf^wiiyMM  ao  mtiory  ifaibsl  Ibte  §mnk%  bMMloa  of 


these  coses  furalab  a  supreme  example  of  tba  •voiutlonarr 

tbrougfa  which  the  interstate  cooaaisffce  cIsom  baa  «xm 

Dwar  was  ptobaMy  never  drsamMi  of  by  tba  fraaeis  oTtbe 

tttlaa.    Her  could  tbey  have  boaa  upheld  cfen  uadsr  tbe 


isyMM  BO  oulory  ofalnsl  Iblo 
Wbf  WM  aol  tbe  toitti  saisai 
liMs'vMilsf  Por  tais  a«oadi 


MOw  poe'OIOr    Wny  WM  aot  Nl 
SbMBplMS  or  MiMS' V^IOf    I 

out  or  sold  storsfs,  ilidstlr 


aaled 

losal 


wss  OM  or  tbsss  powers 

-  -JMM  Mt^WttbOUlTMl 

la  a  tniy  asSoaal 
Tbe  essss  Jasl  sMsd  sbow  bow  «sr  M  is 
smwuoaaltlf  or  aov  - 


or  oeotrel  orer  biterotolo 


as  OTKiTOT  over  imsreMco  nommoros    its  sohttloa  loenaad 
■MUMblp  aad  vMoa  as  weU  ss  a  kaowlodfs  oT  lawTuwM 
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en  tht  national  atdc  and  without  a  conaUtuttonal  »™|»*™f"i*- 
IbTlng  so  •olTed  It.  the  Court  might  n^oMj  *»  «Sf^~J2 
•MckbT  tt»  dectoloc  and  not  orerrule  Itaett  when  •imUar  poweia 
an  csarclaed  by  Cangrtai  in  a  much  greater  crlale. 
^SltSSeSeWa  conrtltutlonal  emendment  to  J^"T,"^« 
«sp«Mlon  of  the  commerce  clause  to  meet  new  condition*  to 
SSSy  ZiSactlcahle.  It  would  be  dllBcult  to  «» opt  them  fjjt 
enou^  to  keep  up  with  the  changing  views  of  the  Judges^hte 
Srtto  weU  Uhiet^ted  by  three  decision,  on  a  point  no«  "J*^^ 
SotmvSy.  It  was  held  in  1851  that  when  ,CW«»  <Ud  n^ 
^iimte  K  Klven  phaae  of  interrtate  commerce  It  thereby  aeci&M 
SS?T.JoSry^ftS?trom  any  regulation  at  •"  (<?ooteir  v.  JPort 
wZ»t«»iT  How  2iW)  Then  in  1875  It  waa  held  that  a  SUte 
ZZST^k^^  SJiht^Hood.  came*  into  the  State jjnd^ 
^»X^  ^mrw^  out  of  It.  The  Court  said  that  untU  Congress 
KSitJ^Sf  the  iu^ert  th^iate.  could  legislate  on  It  so  f i^  a. 
Sr*SB^ected.  eUn  If  the  leglaUtlon  affected  those  without 

to  imStoa  a  more  ociiplete  about  face.  The  P»«k  decUlon  was 
tadlama  It  laid  the  wound  f or  aU  the  commercial  evils  which 
S??SIututlon^souiitirremedy.  It  was  ■ctuaUy  to  conmct 
SL  oSSSMTo«d5n.  the  great  case  decided  by  Chief  Justice 
^«>«kmH  Iirl8a4.  _,        «     n^ 

But  evMi  then  there  was  no  constitutional  amendaaent.  The 
•iSllkSriarS-Sd  up  by  a  Uter  «»«»-lon  and  byan^t  gJ 
OanaresB  In  lise  the  Supreme  Court  completely  wiped  out  the 
22ri»Tiid^ldthat%Ten  to  the  absence  of  congtees^nal 
iMtaUtlon  a  SUte  could  not  regulate  that  part  of  »»  ^terstate 
SrSsTwhlch  took  place  wlthto  Ito  own  border.  The  poww 
STSnlSta  spite  dfSe  fact  that  Dltools  was  teying  merely 
to  pwv^  groes  dlacrlmlnaUon  to  freight  rates  «ro«  Po^t*  to 
Se  State  to^Snts  without  (Wabo.*  ttf.  Co.  v.  /«..  118  U.  8.  667). 
t5s  <Sc^dlStt  the  railroads  without  any  rtgMlMtioa  at  aU. 
ftttd  cauMdtbe  paaaga  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  of  1887. 

So^fter  laytogdowtt  the  law  soundly  to  1861  the  Supreme 
Cmvt  changed  Its  mind  In  1878.  The  commerce  cUuse  had  cer- 
SuSy  no?Sunk  of  ita  own  accord  to  the  aeanttoe.  except  under 
S^do^iiMtiu^  the  Constitution  means  what  the  Judge.  «y  it 
SLaTrSenril  yeaw  Uter.  the  Judgea  said  It  meant  something 
ST^Jali^lie  dSSin  of  1886  hiimet  the  Ust  of  time  and  is 
tan  the  Uw.  so  far  as  the  purpose  at  the  commerce  cUum  was 
Moomsd  It  always  had  been  the  Uw.  There  waa  no  occasion  lor 
an  amea^Dent  to  the  CooaUtuUon.  eaoept  the  temporary  abenra- 
tkm  of  the  Court  to  1876.  To  attempt  to  correct  by  vnendment 
^improTktant  dedalon  of  1878.  as  11  It  were  part  •«*  **^Jl 
the  ConsUtuUon  Itself,  would  have  been  ridiculous.  T^  T^^oBdJ 
^  tolSuS  Court  U>  regato  lU  balance,  and  this  It  finally  did. 
^i£  Sl!^L^IuS!bmejw!»^i^f'^  to  the  two  ChOd  Labor  coses. 
THe  ftist  «etsought  to  prohibit  the  shipment  »»*»*«*;*»'•  <»S" 
MoeoC  Moda  made  by  ehUd  labor.  The  eecond  levied  a  h^vy 
STon  the  prSto  made  from  child  Ubor.    Both  acta  were  nullified 

b?  S  siprSe  court,  the  flrat  by  a  6-to^  *»«^fw."P^''w22 
BtMmds  tSTt  the  toterstate-eommeroe  jgn^J^^o""*  the  taxwere 
hutMks  to  hide  the  real  purpose  of  Congreas.  which  was  to 
Mr«rSlld  Ubora  subject  iattwunder  SUte  control  (Hammer 
Tir3l7U*8.  281;  Bailefowe,  869  U.  8.  300) . 
Both  decisions  were  to  conflict  with  earlier  decisions  on  toe 
^^oS»t!^By  prohihittve  taaatlon  Congress  had  prev^Ud  the 
^ai  n^ee  by  8UU  banks;  had  so  taxed  colored  oleo- 
sa aa  to  prevent  lU  manufacture;  had  prohibited  the 
of  UtUry  UckeU  from  one  StaU  to  another  ««  tJJJP^^ 
Dose  at  dsatroytog  lottsrlea:  and  had  enacted  tha  »nttoarrotto 
W  uwtartMUM  poww  for  the  evident  purpoae  of  breaking 
nW^TiM^ln^branT AU  theee  were  matters  under  the  police 
^Ms  o«tha  SUUsT  hut  Congress  was  ^M^tlng  under  d^u 
r^TTjjf  i_i^  end  the  Court,  to  all  thaae  eases,  refused  to  go 
SS^iSS!I-^S»£S  S?lSglslation,  and  upheld  It.  In  the 
SSd  JLahoToaset  there  waa^  tovaiioa  of  SUtea  rlghta.  Aa 
SSSsd^rt  by  UT.  Jurtioe  Holme,  to  hla  «liasenUi«  <=9^oi<mta 
SeSSt  dMId-Uhor  caae.  when  the  States  sought  to -Wp  their 
jS!d^  am  the  BtaU  line  they  were  no  longer  wlthto  their 


for  times  atrlrX'V^  waa  nught  through  a  oonstltu- 
.„  glYlhg  Coogrsai  power  to  reguUU  the  child 
dtreetly.  Ttoe  first  act  waa  passed  to  1918.  7*^P«'P<*«* 
niitaMBtls  atm  knocking  at  the  doors  of  the  SUto  legislatures 
Xfw  latiAcatlaa.  tt  baa  ttaa  support  of  an  overwhelming  majority 
t^  tha  oeoou  bat  IS  Btatea  which  may  have  a  mtouU  portKm 
S  ttl  toSi  population  can  forever  block  It.  The  amendment 
■aatamontar  tooameta  judicial  vagary.  The  decisions  denied  to 
rmiaisai  powars  whfteb  had  fiaquenUy  been  upheld  by  the  same 
Oowl   rfe  iniiisBSItT  for  this  endlesf  effort  to  remedy  a  mirtaker. 

iC^dBeMon   iiir  I '      It  la  not  an  amendment  that  Is 

!rZiiitii  bat  twtew  who  regard  the  destruction  of  child  labor,  a 
^.♦i.«^i  avU.  aataffltlmaU  a  subject  for  oongreeslooal  legisUtlon 
aa  tbe  iuirpiiissifin  of  oolored  oleomaigartna. 


XMOOmiSXSKT   DBCSBSOMS 

There  era  two  wholly  Inconsistent  Itoea  o(  decirtona  on  the  beu- 
IbcTimS  m^tanob  tnterrtate  eommaroe.  Tha  Supreme  Court 
aSLunknelMttotaai.  If  Congrees  leglsUtea  on  matter.  oC  a  local 
aSSm^  uidtta  Court  thlnka  they  affect  toterrtaU  commerce 
r  tt*  1ttf«-*«*«^  la  upheld.  U  It  thlnka  the  reUtlon  with 
-^J'ZZSZir^  .inArBirtodlreet  the  leglaUtlon  Is  nulU- 
By  this  oonvenUnt  teat  a  dadslon  etttaer  way  can  be  Justlfled 


The  New  Deal  legislation  has  been  clafislfled  to  be  on  t^"  ]^ 
.iH.  nf  thm  line  The  N  R.  A.  was  struck  down  In  tne  bcnecni^CT 
SSi^Si^  toe  ^TckeM  involved  had  reached  New  York  and 
VSb  SnSJeTto  mtenrtate  conunerce.  Yet  about  a  year  eaxUer 
tS^^urt  hid  applied  the  Antitrust  Act  against  the  same  in<h«- 
Sy  tot^  Mme  city,  for  acts  that  had  all  been  done  after  the  lnt«r- 
StTtoTpmSru  hid  terminated.  The  Court  to  this  case  held 
scriSr«d7that  it  was  not  necessary  to  decide  when  toterstate  com- 
SBTcT^da  and  SUte  commerce  begins,  because  "tl^e  control  of  the 
SmSlng.  the  sale.,  and  the  prices  at  the  place  of  orlgto  ^fore  the 
toterrtate  journey  begins,  or  to  the  State  of  destination  where  the 

SSSS  Uveme^ends  may  oP«"t*,S'f  ^ .%Tu"?2Sf 
monopolize  totersUte  commerce"  {Local.  167  v.  U.  S.,  291  U.  8.  293). 
to  toe  CoroTuido  case  (268  U.  S.  295).  striktog  coal  miners  were 
restrained  under  the  antitrust  law  because  their  acts,  though  com- 
mitted to  one  SUte  only,  were  held  to  restrato  the  supply  of  coal 
entering  to  totersUte  commerce.  IntersUte  commerce  was  there- 
fore affwted  to  a  direct  way.  But  in  toe  Oufley  Coal  case  the  other 
rule  wa.  applied.  The  Guffey  Coal  Act  was  held  unconstltuUonal 
to  a  6-to-4  decision  on  the  grounds  that  the  National  Government 
had  no  power  to  regiUate  the  coal  Industry,  even  though  mort  ol 
the  coal  mined  was  toipped  out  of  the  SUte. 

It  I.  dlfBcult  to  e«»pe  the  conclusion  that  toe  Justice,  who  have 
struck  down  one  progressive  measure  after  another  have  be^ 
Influenced  by  their  views  on  the  wisdom  of  the  legislation,  n 
there  were  no  contrary  decisions  on  the  same  exercise  of  national 
Dowcr  the  case  would  not  be  so  clear.  But  when  the  toterstaU 
Mtmmerce  clause  and  toe  taxtog  clause  are  held  to  autoortze  legls- 
laUon  which  destroys  other  enterprises  primarUy  under  SUte  con- 
trol. It  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand  why  they  cannot  be  used  to 

The  «une  difficulty  occxirs  to  an  attempt  to  follow  toe  flne- 
Bpun  dlrttoctlons  sought  to  be  drawn  between  the  effecU  of  local 
transactions  on  IntersUU  commerce  In  different  kinds  of  cases. 
Wlto  evident  relish  a  JusUce  wUl  crack  down  on  a  labor  organiza- 
tion for  acto  done  whoUy  wlthto  a  State  and  hold  that  they  reslxato 
totersUU  commerce  and  tous  violate  toe  Antitrust  AcU.    When 
confronted  with  an  act  of  Congress  which  operates  in  the  Mme 
field  wlto  toe  object  of  regulating  commerce  In  a  national  way  to 
meet  national  needs,  the  same  Justice  will  discover  that  the  beartog 
on  Interrtate  commerce  of  the  local  matters  regulated  is  too  re- 
moU     What  sort  of  amendment  will  remedy  this  situation?     If 
the  power  Is  there,  it  is  there  for  one  purpose  as  weU  «f  lo' 
another     It  wo\ild  be  difficult  to  frame  an  amendment  tocontrol 
the  KKlal  and  economic  predilections  of  the  Justices.     What  we 
need  I.  not  a  constitutional  amendment  creating  a  power  already 
held  to  exist  but  a  rejuvenation  of  the  Supreme  Coxirt. 

It  U  oototed  out  by  those  who  want  to  leave  toe  Supreme  Court 
undlrtinhed  toat  of  all  toe  laws  passed  by  Congress  in  a  century 
and  a  half  only  about  75  have  been  declared  unconstitutional. 
But  thl.  statement  is  misleading.     It  is  not  the  number  oi  law. 
ntilllfied  but  their  ImporUnce  which  counte.     The  nullification 
of  toe  Mlswjurl  Compromise  to  the  Dred  Scott  case  did  more  harm 
than  toe  nullification  of  a  hundred  statute,  picked  at  random 
woxild  have  done.    The  power  to  annul  acto  of  Congress  1.  fraught 
wlto  grave  danger  to  the  Nation.    A  signal  example  of  thl.  danger 
1.  toe  decision  on  toe  income-tax  law  In  1895.    Shortly  after  this 
deeielon  John  G.  Carlisle  pointed  out  the  predicament  to  which  It 
left  the  country.    The  ordinary  sources  erf  revenue  had  been  pretty 
toorouKhly  tapped.    The  only  source  of  subsUntial  new  revenue 
wa.  iMome  Uxe..    It  vra.  pototed  out  toat  with  tols  source  de- 
nied by  toe  Court,  a  great  war  or  other  crisis  would  find  toe  Gov- 
ernment financially  helple«.    This  situation  was  brought  about  by 
a  6-to-4  dectelon  overruling  a  former  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court.    It  remilted  from  an  overnight  change  of  opinion  by  axM 
Juatlce  who  had  been  favorable  to  the  law  after  lengtoy  argumenU 
by  ahle  Uwyere  on  both  side.. 

Almost  by  a  miracle  tols  situation  was  remedied  by  a  conrtltu- 
tlonal  amendment  ratified  shortly  before  toe  World  War.  Congre« 
toen  promptly  enacted  an  income-tax  law.     Our  part  to  the  war 
was  largdy  Itaanced  and  our  credit  was  upheld  by  the  enormous 
revenues  raised  by  tooome  taxes.    It  took  18  year,  to  remedy  the 
situation  created  by  the  Supreme  Court.    If  the  slxteento  amend- 
ment had   not  been  adopted,   we   should   have   been   financially 
paralysed  to  toe  war  throxigh  a  6-4  decision. 

The  exercise   of  national   power  has   Increased   enormously   to 
recent  years  to  keep  pace  with  social  and  economic  needs.    In  toe 
same  proporUon  toe  exercise  of  the  veto  power  by  toe  Co\irt  has 
proceeded  with  ever-increasing  velocity.     The   Constitution   has 
been  conrtrued  as  if  it  were  an  obstacle  to  progress,  and  not  a 
means  of  attatotog  national  ends.     Instead  of  allowing  the  Con- 
stitution to  expand  to  meet  modem  needs,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
actually  contracted  it.    Under  the  interstate  commerce  clause  the 
Court  has  back-tracked  on  Its  own  trail  30  years,  and  under  toe 
general  welfare  clause  it  has  curtailed  national  power  in  a  way 
never  dreamed  of  before.  ...... 

The  later  New  Deal  acto  have  still  to  nm  the  gantlet.  Accord- 
tog  to  toe  logic  of  Ito  recent  decisions,  the  Supreme  Court  may 
w^  cast  out  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act,  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Act.  and  the  Social  Security  Act.  Thus  the  Constitution  will 
have  been  encased  wlthto  a  strait  Jacket.  Neitoer  toe  economic 
nor  toe  social  welfare  can  be  adequately  promoted  by  legislation, 
nor  can  toe  national  resotirces  be  conserved.  In  a  great  crisis 
Congrew  wiU  have  been  denied  toe  power  to  enact  legislation 
similar  to  toe  legislation  found  necessary  by  every  great  nation 
to  toe  world  to  meet  toe  present  crisis  and  work  toelr  way  out 
of  tha  depression. 


SUA' 

in  numerous  case.  outUwtog  acU  of  Congreas.  toe  Court  has 
Held  that  Congrees  waa  tovadtog  the  domato  reserved  to  the  SUtea. 
Yet  nothing  I.  more  oertato  than  that  legldatkm  like  the  N.  R.  A., 
and  the  TWple  A  If  enacted  by  a  SUU  legislature  would  be  held 
void  under  the  fourteento  amendment  to  toe  Federal  Constitution. 

On  May  18,  1988.  toe  Court,  to  a  6-to-4  decision,  held  tha 
Guffey  Coal  Act  unconstitutional  on  the  ground,  that  toe  Na- 
tional Government  had  no  power  to  reguUte  toe  coal  todustry,  or 
BTOvlde  for  m«w«"iiim  wages  or  eoUectlve  bargaining  of  miner., 
even  though  a  large  part  of  the  coal  mtoed  wa.  tolpped  to  toter- 
afcate  commerce.  It  held  that  the  act  tovaded  the  iHwtoce  of  tha 
SUtea.  Juat  2  week,  later,  on  June  1.  1930.  toe  Court,  to  anotoer 
5.to-4  decision,  knocked  out  toe  minimum-wage  Uw  tor  woman 
and  children  enacted  by  toe  Legldature  of  New  York. 

The  tmto  is  that  the  w>Ucltude  .hown  by  the  Supreme  Court  for 
SUte.'  rlghta  In  decisions  nullifying  acta  of  Congree.  Is  a  grim 
Joke  The  exaiutlon  of  the  Unto  amendment  1.  purely  flctltknia. 
Kla  done  for  negative  purposes  only.  The  tento  amendment  ha. 
no  real  .ignlficance.  Even  without  tois  amendment  the  power*  not 
aranted  ezprevly  or  by  implication  to  toe  F>ederal  Government 
woxild  have  been  re^rved  to  toe  SUtes.  Chief  Justice  Mar.hall 
noticed  thl.  »ction  only  to  .how  how  litUe  it  meant  (IfcCuilocA  v. 
Maryiand)  and  regularly  construed  toe  naUonal  power,  a.  If  the 

amendment  did  not  exist.  

Under  the  fourteento  amendment  as  conrtrued  by  toe  supreme 
Court  toe  original  powere  of  toe  SUtes  have  been  enormouMy 
curtailed.  Thl.  amendment  wa.  ratified  In  1888.  The  language 
under  irtilch  the  Court  ha.  vnrought  thl.  change  cover.  Karoely 
three  wrltUn  Itoea.  It  Miy.:  "Nor  shaU  any  SUU  deprtve  any 
person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  wltoout  due  procem  of  Uw; 
n»  deny  to  any  perwn  wlthto  Its  Jurisdiction  equal  protection  of 
toe  Uw."  In  toe  SlaughterhoiMC  case,  toe  first  to  arlM  under 
toe  amendment,  the  dovirt  intimated  strongly  that  toe  provisions 
were  totended  K>lely  to  prevent  discrimination  against  the  Negro 
race.  The  StaU  Uw  regulating  sUughterhouws  was  upheld.  In 
1876  toe  Court  tq>held  a  8UU  act  reguUtlng  grato  elevators.  But 
a  few  year.  Utor  the  poMlbllitle.  of  toe  amendment  were  reallaed. 
and  under  it  a  long  Une  of  decisions  ha.  deprived  toe  SUte.  of 
power  to  leglsUU  comprehensively  on  any  K>clal.  economic,  or 

Ubor  mattera. 

The  most  pemldou.  device  for  blocktog  SUU  legirfatlon  on 
these  mibjecu  1.  toe  ruling  toat  freedom  o*  contract  I.  protected 
by  toe  amendment.  Under  this  ruling  toe  SUtes  can  do  but  little 
tor  labor.  They  cannot  enforce  coUective  bargaining.  The  houra 
of  labor  for  women  and  chUdren  can  be  reguUted  xmder  the 
police  power,  but  toe  hours  for  men  can  be  limited  only  to  harm- 
ful employmenta.  Neitoer  CongreM  nor  a  SUto  legltAature  can 
even  protect  the  right  of  a  vrorker  to  belong  to  a  Ubor  union 
(ildair  caae.  808  U.  S.  161;  Coppaoe  eaae,  2S6  US.  1).  And 
neitoer  toe  National  Government,  by  reason  of  toe  fifto  amend- 
ment, not  a  SUte  by  virtue  of  toe  fourteenth  amendment.  Is 
permitted  to  enforce  minimum-wage  laws  for  men.  women,  or 
children.  It  I.  held  that  toere  1.  no  relaUon  between  wage,  and 
healto  or  moral,  and  toat  hence  minimum-wage  legisUtlon  U 
not  a  valid  exercise  of  toe  police  power.  All  Uw.  to  insure  fair 
waeea  for  workera  of  any  claw  have  been  nullified  upon  the 
peoillar  theory  that  they  toterf ered  wlto  toe  liberty  of  toe  worker 
to  make  a  free  contract  wlto  his  employer  to  labor  for  a.  long 
hour,  and  for  a.  low  wage,  as  he  liked.  .^    ^.        ,  *w 

It  Mmeans.  therefore,  that  under  the  narrow  construction  of  the 
general-welfare  clause  Congress  Is  powerless  to  legislate  compre- 
hensively to  the  economic.  Kxjlal.  or  labor  field;  and  that  under 
the  fourteenth  amendment  toe  State,  are  even  more  helples..  A 
vacuum  has  been  created  to  our  dual  governmental  powers,  an 
Importaxrt  area  to  which  neither  tbe  Nation  nor  the  SUte.  may 
enter.    LalMes-felre  has  been  enthroned  by  Judicial  lUt. 


OTREs  rate  or  trb  kctcis 

But  there  I.  another  .ide  to  toe  picture.  If  the  Supreme  Court 
ha.  shown  but  little  vlalon.  to  social  and  economic  queetlona.  lU 
record  to  toe  matter  of  civil  liberty  Is  imprewlve.  It  has  enforced 
toe  Bin  of  Righto  to  a  broad  and  statesmanlike  tplrit.  It  ha. 
•teadfasUy  blocked  flank  attack,  on  ito  provision..  This  la  toe 
chief  reawin  why  Ite  powers  toould  not  be  curtailed.       

Every  legislative  body  I.  subject  to  occasional  brainstorm..  To 
gato  Ito  «Qd.  to  ttanes  of  hysterU  it  wlU  vloUU  aU  constitutional 
safeguards.  This  fact  1.  fuUy  shown  by  toe  parliamentary  hlatory 
of  England.  To  a  lesMr  degree  It  ha.  been  toown  to  our  own  con- 
gre»lonal  hlstOTy.  And  one  reason  why  our  record  has  not  been 
worse  Is  that  toe  Supreme  Court  ha.  .tood  as  a  biawark  to  toe 
way  of  tovaslona  of  the  Bill  of  Righto,  and  tou.  had  a  restraining 
Influence  on  Congress. 

The  need  of  wich  a  restratot  wa.  Ulustrated  early  to  our  Fed- 
eral history  by  toe  Allen  and  SedlUon  Acto  which  clearly  violated 
the  first  amendment  which  guarantee,  freedom  of  qieech  and  of 
toe  press  It  has  been  illustrated  on  numerotw  occasion,  since. 
A  recent  example  1.  the  National  Prohibition  Act  which  conUtoed 
a  flagrant  violation  at  toe  flfto  amendment  which  had  to  be 
remedied  T>y  three  declrton.  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  mattere  of  perwnal  liberty  even  toe  fourteento  amendment 
ha.  been  turned  to  good  use.  The  amendmento  consUtuttog  toe 
BUI  of  Righto  vrere  designed  a.  llmiutlons  on  the  National  Gav- 
emmentonly.  But  to  conrtrutog  toe  due-proc««  cUuee  rt  the 
fourteenth  amendment  toe  Court  ha.  to  effect  •)*^^f».  ™*°y2 
tbeat  rertrlcUona  to  SUU  gonipimenta.    Thus  U  has  held  tnas 


toe  fourteento  amendment  a  State  aannot  laopalr  tbe 
dam  of  toe  piea..  OovemmenU  to  nnaller  area,  are  todlncd 
toward,  provtoclalinn  and  totolerance.  The  deelatoas  «rf  tha 
Suprane  Court  to  eorbiag  tte9  tandmrtes  in  eases  InvolvUg 
personal  liberty  are  aa  wholesome  as  ita  course  to  curbing  the  aoU 
of  Congress  to  the  same  field.  ^ 

Why  tills  difference  between  the  liberal  attitude  of  the  Supreme 
Court  on  the  Bill  of  Rlghta  and  Ito  reactionary  atutude  on  social 
and  economic  leglsUUon?  The  answer  la  that  the  Bill  at  BlghU 
U  a  rigid  thing.    It  1.  sUtic    It  need  go  through  no  evolutionary 

SroceaL  It  grew  largely  trom  our  exptfienoe  wlto  England  bsCora 
tie  Revolution,  and  lU  spirit  waa  ingrained  in  our  early  Jtidgaa. 
Ito  enforcement  requires  Uttle  imsginatlon.  but  aoarely  a  saund 
knowledge  of  consUtutlonal  Uw  and  oonatltutional  history.  Tbla 
knowledge  most  of  the  Justices  have  had.  The  right  of  free  speech 
and  free  preu.  toe  right  of  trUl  by  Jury,  hnmunlty  frcwn  unraa- 
wnable  March,  are  the  same  now  as  they  were  a  huztdred  fsai* 
■go. 

They  will  be  toe  same  a  hundred  year,  hence.  A  broad.  liberal 
construction  of  toeM  provWon.  to  the  toterert  of  the  dtiaena 
having  been  adopted  long  ago,  no  special  vlalon  U  required  to 
follow  toe  early  declalona.  But  aoclal  and  economic  question,  are 
different.  To  xinderetand  toeae  qiieetlon.  in  relation  to  the  Con- 
.titutlon  require,  knowledge  of  more  than  Uw.  It  requlrea  vision. 
It  requires  abUlty  to  see  that  the  great  granU  of  povv  to  tha 
ConsUtutlon  are  not  rigid  like  the  limitations  to  the  Bill  of  BlghU 
but  are  elastic  and  must  expand  to  meet  changing  conditions. 

That  sc»ne  remedy  is  needed  to  correct  toe  totolerable  situation 
created  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  economic  and  Mclal  leglalatkm 
1.  conceded  by  the  severest  critic  of  the  Preeldenf.  pUn.  Tbey 
propose  varlou.  amendmento  to  toe  Constitution.  But  the  Oon- 
Etltutlon  needs  no  amendmento.  It  needs  only  a  liberal  oonatmc- 
tlon  on  toe  prtoclple.  laid  down  by  Chief  JusUce  Marahall  more 
than  a  century  ago.  It  need,  a  conalrtent  toterpreUticn.  It 
needs  toe  nune  broad  construction  to  matter,  affecting  the  com- 
mon man  toat  has  been  given  It  to  help  the  trunk  railroad..  TO 
try  to  remedy  the  social  and  economic  prejudice,  of  toe  Court 
wlto  flock,  of  amendmento  covering  qieclflc  dedslons  would  Im- 
part to  toe  ConrtltuUon  what  Chief  Jxutlce  Martoall  dcKrlbed  in 
McCuUoch  against  Maryland  as  the  •'prolixity  of  a  legal  code." 

The  proposal  to  allow  Congress  by  a  two-third,  majority  to 
reenact  a  law  nullified  by  the  Court  would  endanger  personal 
liberty  In  a  time  trf  hyrterU.  toe  very  time  when  a  Judicial  curb 
Is  needed.  Congre»  would  submit  to  no  rertralnt  which  It  had 
power  to  overcome.  When  Prerident  WilK>n  vetoed  toe  National 
Prohibition  Act,  boto  Houws  of  Congress  by  two-third,  majorltiea 
recnacted  toe  law  on  toe  same  day  It  wa.  vetoed.  Undv  tba 
conditions  toen  existing.  If  CongreM  had  the  power,  the  sum 
course  would  have  been  followed  if  toe  act  had  been  declared  voMI 
by  the  Stipreme  Cotut  because  erf  lU  unconrtltuUonal  provlslan. 

The  plan  of  the  President  gives  every  promlM  of  remedying  ex- 
Uttog  evil..  It  doe.  not  endanger  toe  benefita  of  our  present 
system  There  1.  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  addition  of  younger 
JusUces  to  toe  Supreme  Court  would  endanger  toe  BUI  of  Rl^^U. 
Batoer  It  toould  make  it  more  Mcure.  The  Court  would  hava 
the  same  power,  a.  before.  Thtme  power,  will  not  be  Impure* 
by  tocreaJtog  toe  number  of  toe  J««*»<»-nwe  1.  notoh^ 
sacred  in  the  number  9.  That  number  wa.  MUbllshed  to  1889, 
when  the  population  was  lew  than  *?•«»•«»:  T^«  WuUtlOB 
I.  now  nearly  130X)00.000.  The  rtruggle  for  Mb«ty  ha.  tolfted 
from  the  political  field  to  toe  social  and  economic  field,  we  do 
not  suffer  from  oppression  by  the  Government.  But  we  do  kM. 
from  the  prejudices  of  reacUonary  Judgee,  who  March  toe  Con- 
BUtuUon  for  implied  reetrictlons  to  deny  to  Congress  the  power 
adequately  to  promote  the  general  welfare. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tue$dav.  March  23, 1937 


ADDRESS  BT  L.  R.  EDMIN8TEB.  CHIXP  ECONOMIC  ANALT8T. 
TRADB  AOBEEIiKNTS  DIVISION.  DSPABTllBrr  OF  STATE, 
IIABCB  IB.  1887  

]£r  WAGNER.  Hr.  President.  I  tA  un&Qimous  oonBent 
to  bave  printed  in  the  Rtcou  an  able  and  intemting  Mldreai 
on  the  subject  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Program  in  Retro- 
zptci  and  Prospect,  delivered  by  Mr.  Lynn  Ramsay  Bdmln- 
ster  chief  economic  analyst.  Trade  AgrecmenU  Division, 
Department  of  State,  on  March  13. 1931.  at  the  Hotel  Astor. 
NewTatkClt7' 


¥ 


ei8 

•men  bdnf  no  objection,  the  addreas 
pclntod  In  the  Baooo.  as  foOovs 
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was  ordered  to  be 


-A 


nr  MiBUUiw  r  *»» 

of  tli«  TWde  AgTBemento  Act 

1  VM»  nakss  tbSi  an  •ppropl»te  time  for  briefly 
o(  vtet  hM  thu»  far  tttea  •ccampltahed  and  of  the 
^^^^MlltlM  whiSlU  al««l.  partlcalarty  a*  tbey  '•»«*?J2«»; 
■l^if^TTnTTmrtrt  ntart     In  the  ahMt  time  at  my  di^weal  I 

te  •M^^TnuBCbam  further  in  ooonection  with  the  round- 
SJi?*5gSLlS^  ttS^gSSiente  which  Is  to  follow  imme- 

^^SS^JESSlyT^  «»cutlT.  to  go  torw«l  f«r 
mSJ-'sTnS  StSlS  i-«otlaUoo  of  trade  •««««e«t.  w^ 
c«tn  ocnmtrlea  for  the  mutual  reduction  of  barriers  to  teade 
2^i,2rano*her  elgnltont  landmark  nc«  only  in  oi^  twrtfl 
JStSybut  taSe  e^SnToonduct  of  our  »n««™»"f»»i."S  ??S; 

S^£^  5»e  emphaeU  which  the  or***"^  ^Sff^^^Sir  ^^ 
^X^wvntfl  anmtmch  a*  the  road  to  peaceful  relations  among 
SSS    B^TSrt^  iumdmark  In  iST^nduct  of  our  Inter- 

■•SSSf  ^SSTV-  first  passed,  nearly  S  years  aga  our  foreign 
tr5?to^.^^tSTh.tT^ther  «Utnes^^  declined  tea 
mMTftaet^^what  It  had  formerty  been.  Bconomlc  life  both 
S^lSSTabroldwaa  prostrate.  Millions  of  people  throughout 
Ss^S5d^S«toldleness  Md  want.  *"»•<»«=»»«•  j».  ^jf^fJi^i^ 
Mehad  b^  a  mAlor  factor  both  In  causln*  and  in  aggravatlrig 
£f^J!S»5S  tJ?>«««lc  depression.  World-wide  economic 
SSSooSm^ni  leadlnt  rapidly  toward  a  general  break-down  m 
SShtSelntSiallSrand  the  external  relations  of  nations.  In 
tSrtjSidWaSStS^grlm  hand  of  economic  disaster  had  reached 
StoVSwPbSrrfoS^aUonalUfe.  1^  was  the  situatUm  to 
SSshWfSSd  «wrselT«s  after  a  post-war  decade  of  rtfing  trade 
bSSrTcSSSSd  to  our  owncountiry  »? J?«  I««<S.£,  J2w2 
thA  Hawtov-amoot  Act.  and  abroad  by  a  host  of  new  t»^  resmc- 
S5»?p2S5^^5Slon  against  the  Hawley-flmoot  Act.  such  as 
the  world  had  never  before  witnessed. 

rk^faTtomeet  this  crisis  to  our  foreign  trade  and  to  head  us 
h^TSadmSrto  tba  right  dliwUon  that  the  1*»<»e  Agreeing 
S!twEp!!3.   TSirt«eks  to  safeguard  and  «pan^ 


^^'^^--y'^l^-'S^S^^fJ^'^.SS^^^i 


2  SrS^trad.  o«  other  ooun««*thmj«urtog  equality  <a 
Mteortof  American  products.  TX)  these  ends  the  B»cutlve  Is 
2SS2il"<n^»*nt  reductions  to  our  tarllf  duties  by  not  to 
SsSdM  percent  o«  the  existing  rate:  and  (J)  to  wltthold  from 
JSMSrSgiwuntry  found  to  be  discriminating  »«»»»»*  "FjJ??' 
^tara%  of  any  cooceartons  gimnted  to  any  country  with  which 
?yff^«ittt  has  been  eodeluded.  -mese  are  the  twto  levwr- 
mmM  which  tha  act  seeks  to  obtato  better  and  more  assured 
MMM  to  f ar«lc&  marfests  for  our  eqnrts.  ^  ^  .     w. 

^Q^dertogtha  teeaaendous  dlfleultlas  that  have  had  tobe 
taM^^Mtnrtvrcas  has  been  made.    Ttads  agreements  have  been 

JSS£rwlSl6oountilea.  the  tT»****!fc''*^Slf?!S  ?!f*J^ 
BSalTador— not  yet  having  gone  toto  effect  The  list.  toOT»«f 
S  vSmSSuTtoaudes:  Oiba.  Bra.ll.  Belgium.  Ham,  Swelim. 
Sl<2KrSi»ada.  Honduraa.  the  Netherlands.  SwlUerlsnd.  Nl^ 
S2S  OuatoST  Ftance.  Finland.  Cost*  Blca.  M  Salvador;  Our 
Me  wttibTtteeeountrles  accounted  to  1934  for  38  percent  of  our 
StoT  fweLnSirni  l»M  we  had  a  •S.aoo.OOOXlOO  trade  with  them. 
STlUlwSn  ttTrrade  AgieemenU  Act  was  passed,  this  figure  had 
S^'i  a  Se  •1.4cgoS.OOO.  in  IMS.  «»«  ^oa  numb«  £ 
ittmrnnt  which  trade  agreements  were  but  one.  it  was  up  agato  to 
SiSo;000.000.  an  taoe3s  oT  9000.000.000  over  1934.  ^  _^  ^  ^ 
'H^jTa^mA  nermlt  a  msniif*-"  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
thTSiiS^oSSd  AaJoSsVho  desires  may  find  abundant 
•^dence  oo  this  point  by  evamtotog  the  reeent  testlmcniy  before 
TZTwm^  MMMOonmilttM  and  t^  Senate  Ftoance  Committee 
iSrS'^ilSuSJte  vS^FttS  act.  particularly  that  of  Assistant 

"^i??*Si *frf ??^<5Smis  obtained  for  products  of  our  farms  and 
f aSrti?to.  hSSSrSgWy  lmpreeslve*ln  the  sgrlcultural  field 
JgSrli  havToESMdUiilff^^  or  other  mltlgattons  of 

^Z  barrtefs  on  farm  products  accounting  few  nearly  •  thlrd^ 
^l^iSr^vto  of  aolcultural  producto  to  these  IS  trmde- 
SJseJSt  SSSSeT  aS^  bave  JKSed  pledg-^ 

E^"^  SsrsL-SSTaSSS  •S£SL^ve-t:S 

^rTon'^e'-iSSSrSMW^ 

M«f  KTiMM  Notedv  mjuosBS  the  coaceaslcins  obtained  on  benair 
rS«^SirtriS?2TSSe  the  tariff  on  •»!«»»«"?  P^; 
Zm  toSTunlted  Statea.  that  la  anoCh«  «*««\^  " J^ 
SSSble  to  obtato  valuabU  oonoeislons  for  our  «^^J^^^ 
JSSSSt  any  duty  reduclkma  on  anythtageven  r^-^T  »°- 
S^^v^  rtwnetir  produetian.  everybody  would  be  happy. 
Pgr?  t^«  maame  w&)L  gtvli«  Up  service  to  the  Idea  of  red- 

5S55:^SiS^5r.3?»^«^  a.  th.  b—  for  ti-  t«d. 


negotiaUons.  They  forget  that  most  of  the  stalctly  non^^PjJ- 
S^arUdes.  such  as  rubber  and  coffee,  are  «^,^y  °?,"«JS 
Ust  and  tSt  merely  blndtog  them  there  does  nothing  to  ina««e 
oS  Sorto  and  this  to  increase  the  capacity  of  foreign  counties 
to  b^  ow  exports.  ManifesUy.  procedure  upon  s^ch  "ibasto 
would  largely  sterlllxe  the  program  from  the  o"^,*-  ^-^^^ 
rowralsalwould.  I  think,  designate  the  whole  proposition  as.  to  the 
i^^^v.  a  tactical  maneuver  by  opponents  of  the  program  to  take 
the  real  heart  out  of  it  and  leave  nothing  but  the  sheU. 

Such  maneuvers  reached  a  climax  during  the  elecUon  campal^ 
of  last  year  but  were  reechoed  during  the  debate  on  renewal  of 
tibe  act  Since  they  were  not  successful,  they  might  perhaps  now 
be  legwded  as  skeletons  which  should  be  left  to  the  family  closet. 
safe  from  the  public  view,  and  promptly  forgotten.  If  I  *«•  ■"• 
that  they  had  definitely  reached  the  skeleton  stage,  certainly  I 
ifould  be  the  last  to  rattle  their  bones.  But  I  have  been  Uvtog 
with  the  tariff  queaUon  for  a  long  time,  and  experience  leads  me 
to  suspect  that  they  are  far  from  being  skeletons;  that  they  sUU 
haveirtenty  of  Uve  flesh  on  them  and  will  to  due  course  be  very 
much  to  evidence  again.  It  is  perhaps  Just  as  well,  therefore,  to 
deacrlbe  them  briefly  for  purposes  of  future  reference  and  IdenU- 

Opposition  to  the  program  has  been  of  two  sorts:  frontal  and 
flank  Frontal  opposition  has  centered  largely  to  efforts  to  make 
the  country  believe  that  litUe  has  been  accomplished  in  behalf 
of  exports  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  our  own  tariff  gates  are 
being  opened  to  a  "flood"  of  Imports  that  threatens  to  engulf 
theentire  country  to  a  sea  of  foreign  merchandise,  drato  it  dry 
of  Ito  gold  reserves,  and  leave  millions  of  workers  in  todustry 
and  agriculture  languishing  to  idleness  and  despair.  It  seeks  to 
foster  the  idea  that  the  program  is  not  only  wrong  to  concep- 
tion but  that  Its  administration  is  to  the  hands  of  weU-meaning 
but  reckless  and  incompetent  fanatics  who  are  constantly  betog 
outtraded  or  outbargatoed  by  the  other  coxmtry. 

Typical  of  this  ktod  of  opposition  Is  the  great  volimie  of 
literature  released  to  the  public.  In  the  form  of  pamphlets,  press 
releases  speeches,  et  cetera,  contalntog  Isolated  and  fragmentary 
trade  figures  upon  which  misleading  and  twisted  Interpretotlons 
are  placed  to  an  effort  to  arouse  popular  apprehension  and  alarm. 
A  recent  Instance  Is  to  connection  with  the  decline  to  o\ir  export 
balance  to  1936.  It  was,  of  course,  too  much  to  expect  that  the 
decline  to  our  so-called,  but  dlscalled,  favorable  trade  balance 
upon  $235,000,000  to  1935  to  $34,000,000  In  1936  would  not  be 
■etoMl  upon  as  evidence  of  an  alarmtog  state  of  affairs,  definitely 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  trade-agreements  program:  and  you 
may  be  sure  that  thoee  who  expected  this  to  h^pen  were  not 
disappointed.  __  . 

Yet  what  are  the  facts?  Examine  the  report  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  the  resolution  to  renew  the  act  and  you 
wlU  find  the  answer.  For  the  report  shows:  (1)  That  our  export 
balance  fluctuates  widely  from  year  to  year  to  response  to  spedal 
influences  (In  1934  it  was  •478.000,000  and  to  1933,  •225.000.000); 
(2)  that  the  sharp  decltoe  to  1936  was  due  largely  to  the  relatively 
greater  economic  recovery  to  the  United  States  than  to  other 
countries  which  resulted  to  large  tocreases  to  imports  of  raw 
materlaU  and  other  prodxicts  and  tended  to  foster  greater  to- 
creases to  Imports  than  to  exports;  (3)  that  there  U  no  evidence 
that  trade  agreements  played  any  part  whatever  to  the  decltoe 
to  the  export  balance;  and  (4)  that  the  creditor  poelttan  of  the 
TTnited  States  today  implies  a  smaller  commodity  export  balance  ' 
than  that  of  recent  years,  if  not  an  actual  import  balance,  so  that 
to  any  case  there  Is  no  proper  occasion  for  alarm  over  such 
figures. 

On  this  last  potot  I  want  to  quoto  from  the  commltteeli 
statement : 

•"There  Is  no  reason  to  assume  that  a  so-called  favorable 
balance  of  trade  Is  a  good  thtog  for  every  country  and  under  all 
conditions.  It  may  or  It  may  not  be.  Commodity  trade  Is  only  a 
part  of  the  total  of  economic  transactions  with  other  countries; 
other  Items  which  enter  Into  the  balance  sheet  (L  e..  the  balance 
of  totematlonal  payments  or  accounts) ,  such  as  tourist  trade.  Im- 
migrant remittances,  shlpptog  earnings,  insurance,  ete..  must  alao 
be  considered. 

•The  creditor  position  of  the  United  Statea  today  definitely  aJto 
for  a  larger  imputation  of  goods  and  services  (excluding  totereat 
and  dividends)  than  of  exports  of  goods  and  services,  except  aa 
eamtogs  on  tavestments  may  be  re  to  vested  abroad  (which  only 
postpones  payment  of  interest  and  dividends),  or  as  adjustment 
may  be  made  through  continued  piling  up  of  stocks  of  gold  to  the 
United  States.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  should  have  an  un- 
favorable  balance  of  commodity  trade  alone;  but.  under  present 
conditions.  It  does  definitely  imply  a  smaller  commodity  export 
balance  than  to  the  past,  unless  we  want  to  resume  foreign  lending 

on  a  vast  scale.  

••What  the  committee  desires  to  stress  as  of  paramount  In^Kir- 
tance  Is  the  fact  that  trade  to  both  directions  has  expanded  greatly 
In  1936 — to  fact,  by  more  than  a  half  billion  dollars.  Our  net 
creditor  position  and  our  desire  to  matotato  and  expand  our  ex- 
port trade,  render  deslraUe  and  necessary  a  growing  volume  of  im- 
ports, provided  only  that  they  do  not  disrupt  and  dislocate  domes- 
tic industries  but  rather  contribute  to  a  rising  prosperity  to  which 
all  intmches  of  our  economic  life  may  share.  The  caution  with 
which  the  trade-agreements  program  has  been  administered  to 
tM«  latter  regard;  the  higher  levels  of  prices  and  prosperity  to  the 
very  Industries  to  which  duties  have  been  reduced,  as  well  as  to 
others;  and  the  nature  of  the  tocreased  imports  as  todlcated  by  the 
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f  orecolng  analysis,  all  attest  to  the  tact  that  the  adjustmento  that 
have  been  taking  place  are  fundamentally  to  the  economic  toterest 
of  the  country  as  a  whole.-  

So  far  as  I  know  that  Is  the  first  time  that  such  a  statement 
on  this  matter  ever  found  Ita  way  toto  a  ma}or  committee  re- 
Tjort  to  either  House  of  Congress.  The  old-tinae  noUon  that  a 
laree  so-called  favorable  trade  balance  is.  under  any  and  all  con- 
ditions to  the  national  toterest  dies  with  great  relxictanoe;  but 
at  last  there  are  todloatlons  that  It  is  taking  on  a  jaundiced  hue. 

A  variant  of  this  same  general  Itoe  of  attack  Is  the  effort  to 
...afca  it  appear,  from  specific  trade  figures  with  Individiial  coun- 
tries that  trade  agreements  do  little  to  assist  exports  but  much 
to  assist  imports.  Figures  are  dted.  for  examine,  showing  that 
our  exporta  to  some  countries  with  which  trade  agreements  have 
not  been  made  have  tocreased  faster  than  with  some  other  coun- 
tries with  which  trade  agreements  have  been  made.  Or  that  Im- 
norts  have  tocreased  faster  from  some  countries  with  which  trade 
l^reementa  are  to  effect  than  from  others  with  which  they  are 
not  to  effect.  These  and  similar  devices  are  emptoyed  to  ctmfuse 
the  general  public  oonceming  the  real  facts.  They  were  used 
durtoff  the  election  campaign;  they  found  their  way  toto  the  recent 
hearllis  on  renewal  of  the  act.  and  they  will  doubtless  oonttoue 

^iSaSSr  iSniid  be  "taken  to"  by  them.  Ttoey  do  ne«.  and  they 
caimot/explaln  away  the  essential  fact  that  the  mutual  reduction 
of  trade  barriers  to  these  agreements  definitely  cq?ens  the  way 
to  increased  tnule  to  both  directions.  NaturaUy  there  are  oth» 
and  nowerlul  factors  Inflnenclng  the  course  of  trade— recovery  a\ 
bomTaod  abroad,  droi^hta,  economic  dlslocattkin  to  particular 
covmtrles.  poUtlcal  toatablUty.  eto.— *nd  these  mayat  any  gly^ 
time  completrty  otMCure  the  efffects  of  the  tariff  vumvmitvm  on  the 
trade  wl«»  a  particular  country.  Neverthelesa,  the  widening  area 
Of  reduction  to  trade  bairlers  mus»  Inevitahly  exert  a  steadily 
increasing  puU  toward  tocreased  uade.  So  miich  shotud  be  clear 
simply  as  a  matter  of  reasoning.  It  Is  significant,  moreover,  that 
to  1986  our  exports  to  countries  vnth  whK*  trade  agreements 
were  to  force  during  all  or  part  of  the  year  were  15  perc«it  greater 
than  to  1935,  whereas  to  other  oountrlea  they  Increased  by  only 
4.2  percent.  Not  only  that,  but  the  trade  figures  deAnltrfyshow 
that  as  a  rule,  exports  to  trade-agreement  countries  of  products 
on  whldi  we  obtained  concessions  increased  by  dlstto^ly  greater 
percentages  than  exporta  to  these  same  oountrlea  of  prodxicto  on 
which  no  concessions  were  obtatoed.  ^     ^..    -     ^     t^..»> 

So  much  for  the  frontal  attacks.  Next,  as  to  the  *»^^ J^?^ 
have  assumed  a  variety  of  forms,  but  with  the  common  objecMve 
of  hampertog  or  nullifytog  the  effectiveness  of  the  act.  They  can 
perhaps  be  best  illustrated  by  the  various  amendments  offered 
Sitog  the  course  of  the  recent  debate  on  the  resolution  to  renew 

^f^A    net 

One  of  these  amendments  would  have  required  that  ev^y  trade 
sgreement  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  rtiQa.c^*ioi^^ei,om 
mstorloal  experlenoe  with  this  method  shows  that  of  ^  *|»»"es 
submitted  to  the  Senate  only  6  were  ratified,  only  3  actually 
went  toto  effect,  and  these  8  were  with  countries  with  which  we 
had  especially  dose  geographic  or  political  tlea. 

Another  amendment  would  have  required  that  each  agreement 
be  submitted  to  Congress  and  not  go  toto  effect  within  30  calendar 
days  unless  Congress  meanwhUe  approved  by  majority  vote  (non- 
approval  If  the^greemeot  was  submitted  during  the  last  SO  days 
of  a  session,  requiring  a  new  start  of  the  calendar-day  count  from 
Se  bSS^io*^""*  session).    PracUcaUy.  this  would  have 
meantuiatthe  mere  failure  of  Congress  to  act  woiUd  have  limited 
the  time  during  which  any  agreement  could  go  toto^ectto  the 
period  lytog  between  SO  calendar  days  after  the  bcglnntoc  and 
30  calendar  days  before  the  end  of  a  particular  session.    Always 
there  would  be  from  30  days  to  the  greater  part  of  a  J^f  *o  sWr 
up  political  preewue  to  get  the  a8™«"«*^'«!lJ2^«'  !2^?^!S' 
li^n^MUve  of  lU  true  merits,  of  the  care  wIthwhkSh  It  ^"ff*^ 
andoC  the  dlAcultles  tovtdved  to  renegotiating  It.    Along  the 
M.w»j»  line,  but  mikter.  was  an  amendment  which  would  have  re- 
quired that  each  agreement  be  published  80  days  before  betog 
proclaimed.    Both  theee  proposals  Ignored  the  f******^  «»«T  *^ 
pcfftuntty  Is  given  toterested  parties  to  aubnilt  testimony  ormuy 
or  to  writing  concerning  any  phase  of  a  contMoplated  trade  ayee- 
ment  and  that,  to  all  probabUlty,  no  Important  facts  could  be 
brauKbt  to  light  after  the  negotiation  of  the  agreement  that  were 
not  already  available  to  the  negotiators  during  the  negotlattoaa. 
AnothN  amendment  wouM  have  provided  that  no  agreem«it 
limit  to  any  way  the  power  of  Congress  over  totemaltaxM.    Tet 
a  failure  on  the  part  of  our  negotiators  to  Include  some  form  of 
limitation  along  this  Itoe  would  mean  that,  by  the  mere  espedlent 
of  imposing  excise  taxes  on  products  of  which  there  »rT^  "rt* 
or  no  domestic  production  (or.  If  domestlcaUy  produced,  of  Im- 
posing higher  excise  taxes  on  the  Imported  products  than  on  do- 
bwtic  production,  to  direct  vldlatlon  of  the  principle  of  n^^on^ 
treatment),  either  country  couW  vlrtuaUy  nullify  the  effect  of 
tariff  concesatons  granted  on  such  Items.    Tariff  concessions  might 
thus  be  rendered  meantogless.  „  ^    ..     ^  *    ,  *«.^ 

Another  amendment  would  have  compelled  abandonment  of  the 
imcondltlonal  moat-favored-nation  prtoctple  or  the  prtodiHe  of 
equality  of  treatanent.  Tet  this  prtoclple  U  the  very  ovnentone 
of  a  liberal  commercial  policy,  contributing  aUke  to  totemaUonal 
comity  and  to  our  own  practical  Interests.  _^,_«„«  ^  .,— 

Amrther  amendment  would  have  pw^ented  0>e  "S^^^f^o^  .o^  ^ 
awi>rw->t.  tariff  duty  below  the  amount  necessary  to  •'luaiue  ^ 
cost  of  production  here  and  abroad.  Yet  aiwtter^orwhlch  thaj 
was  powerful  support,  would  have  conflned^e  appli«tton  of  thto 
coat  formula  to  agricultural  and  borttcoltoral  pvoducta.    Wtth 


reference  to  the  use  of  this  formula,  the  following  paragraph  tram 
the  Ways  and  Means  Ooaunlttee  report  U  pertlnoit: 

•The  moat  lounedlate  and  vital  objection  to  the  uaa  of  tUB 
formula  to  connectkm  with  trade  agreementa  Is  the  fact  that  K 
would  so  delay  and  hr""*^"g  the  conduct  of  the  negotiations  aa 
to  make  the  act  virtually  a  dead  letter.  Bxperlenoe  to  the  admto- 
Istratlon  of  section  336  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1830  (and  the  ooxre- 
spondtog  provision  of  the  act  of  1922)  haa  oonolualvely  shown 
that  the  tovestlgatlons  required  to  make  such  flndlnn  cannot  be 
completed  short  of  months,  scmietlmes  a  year.  In  view  of  the 
many  investigations  that  would  have  to  be  conducted  simul- 
taneously if  every  proposed  change  of  duty  to  an  agreement  were 
to  be  predicated  upon  such  an  Inquiry.  It  Is  obvlmis  not  only 
that  the  reeoiures  of  the  Government  woixld  be  swamped  but  tna» 
any  poaslblllty  of  concluding  an  agreement  would  be  indefinitely 
delayed."  . 

The  conunlttee  then  went  on  to  potot  out  that  the  formula 
Itself  has  repeatedly  been  subjected  to  severe  criticism  by  ^t- 
etandlng  taife  autfaornies.  and  that,  quite  apMt  fitan  Mnoua 
objections  to  It  to  principle,  the  formula  Is  whoUy  Ino^iable  or 
scientific  administration. 

It  needs  no  further  explaining  to  show  that  ea^  of  these 
amendments  would  have  seriously  hampered  the  execution  or  tne 
program  and  that  some  of  them  would  have  vlrtuaUy  nullllled  It. 

Turning  now  to  the  situation  as  It  stands  at  the  "»"»*5t.  what 
doweflndt  Altl»ugh  trade  agr8«nenta  hava  been  oooclwlwl  ^m 
10  countrtea.  ttoree-^ba  of  our  foreign  trade  »•  •*»",9«^<S.,S5 
range  ef  the  prooam.  TUls  segment  includes  not  only  the  "»«•« 
Kingdom,  our  greatest  agricultural  export  market.  »w»ttte  entire 
wash  Kmpire  except  Canada;  It  iBclodea  Osmany.  Mfon^.W 
S^  UniSTlSSSam  aa  an  agrtcultwjl  customer.  "  ^^-J- 
Italy  and  It  I'm'''"*^  many  other  countries  of  lesser,  but  to  the 
•fiSRSate  important,  trade  significance.  The  obsta^  to  negotu- 
tlOT  irtth  some  of  theee  countries  are  '««*<»^_^f»*^  "Sl^ 
menta.  preferential  tariff  and  quota  commltmenta.  •bA  vM 
obatMdea  maka  extremely  dUftcult  to  some  «f%**«  JSL°L?^ 
tog  acceptable  bases  for  negotiation.  Yet  ^J^^S^^^J^  ^ 
^terttan  the  need  for  going  forward  with  the  program  as 

raplcfly  as  cmnmistanoes  will  permit.  

Nor  are  aU  of  the  factors  adverse.    On  the  «»Orary.  tt«re  M» 

some  definitely  favorable  trenda.  some  »»*"«» V*^^'«1?!!S^ 
to  the  log  Jaii  that  has  stifled  trade  may  at  1«*  ^e  dowtygettt^ 
Itnrfpr  w?v  In  eeneral  there  seems  to  be  leas  of  a  tendency  than 
S^g^pJS  iSf^Si.  fSVticular  county  to  Jj^^^outtte 
Se^mty^  wstoSg  totematlonal  trade  whUe  to  ^^^^^ 
canoeto  ^eoa  to  the  oppcelte  direction,  and  more  of  a  tendency 
S^Sto  ty dSd  fitXTword.  The  tripartite  monetj»y  «ee. 
mentl^ween  the  United  Ktogdom  Prance,  and  tte  JnJ^  «^ 
was  an  enormom  forward  step.  Economic  revival  is  tending  to 
fiSiiSe  iSdto  some  eases  definitely  to  enoourage,  a  lowwtog  of 
SSrtSr'  Se  efforts  now  being  made  by  Wf^^^^^^^^i  KS2 
to  revive  the  Oslo  convention  and  thus  to  lead  the  way  ^^J^^S^ 
SJSdTeSJslmluctlon  of  trade  barriere  area  hopeful  -•»•  J** 
rSoKto^of  the  recent  Inter- American  <>"<•";«  at  Buenoa 
/^looking  to  a  r«luction  of  trade  barriers  Is  noteworthy.  The 
meeting  of  the  committee  on  raw  materials  »*a«"^.  ""If^lJrlS 
toeventuate.  among  other  things,  to  renewed  emphasis  on  the 
SiiSSSS^  lestortiig  totematlonal  trade  aa  a  mato  av«uie  to 
BrtoOon  of  «ie  r»w-materlals  proMem.  

Of  toterest  also  is  a  most  noteworthy  a|>peal  for  closer  totema- 
tlonal economic  cooperation  in  the  toterests  of  wortd  peace  re- 
SS  tShSSi  to^  British  Prime  mmster  by  a  long  and 
^SsJw  list  of  signers  which  tocludes  manjr«<  the  most  dls- 
iSuSsd  British  thlnkere  and  writers  to  tt^^^^d. 

PtoSly    a  word  on  the  relation  of  all  this  to  peace.    For- 

tunately.lt  Is  not  yet  too  late  ^'^  •^°'=^^^jSZ£-^2. 
m  the  wUdemeea  that  another  great  war  is  not  ^'»v*^^f^r|^^ 
is  totelly  unaeoesaary.  But  If  the  danger  of  war  Is  to  be  mlnl- 
mte^Uiere  must  be  eooriomlc  security  and  weU-beIng  for  all 
SSSs^imh^Sairtty  cannot  exist  until  nation,  are  wUltogto 
substitute  a  regime  of  cooperation  to  mattere  of  common  eeo- 
SoSS^Bresttorpressnt  shortslghtedns-  and  extreme  natkmal- 
StDdllclea.  The  ttade-agrsemente  program  «tP«»^*»  •Jf"*}* 
^Mb^^  of  thlscountry  to  the  policy  of  doeer  economic 
SSSJ^ln  tlTSiS!;^  aU.  AS  «i^lt  IS  a  d^nlteooo- 
S^SoTto  the  cause  of  world  peace  as  weU  ss  to  ths  materlat 
SSSte  of  oS  cmnwuntry.  oTttte  matter  allow  me  to  quota 
iMShTiisLiMTis  fr—  a  letter  by  Secretary  HuU  to  ths  chairman 
^1^  Senate  Finance  Cwnmlttee  urging  extension  of  the  Itade  « 
J,SiS?Acr^wrtng  to  the  posrtbUlty  of  mllltaa  conlllct. 

the  Secretary  said:  «-— -.    <«a 

"If  such  a  conflict  Should  break  oat.  we  lAiall.  of  ««».  do 
eveStSS  humanly  poeslble  to  make  certain  that  we  shiOl  nctba 
SSvedto  war.  Buteven  if  we  escape  the  doom  of  actual  bos- 
tmSS/we  cannot  avoid  betog  hurt  by  the  profound  eeonrwrfc 
SStoSal  wW^must  toevltably  accompany  a  wldesprsMl  military 
SSSrt  am^Sw  to  the  wortd.  THere  Is  only  «ne  -ure  way  for 
STto^^Saredthe  damage  wrought  by  war  and  that  U  for  war 

"^-There^no  more  dangerous  cause  of  war  than  eeonomlc  dls- 
tr«^Sd  no  more  potrat  factor  to  creating  such  dlstrem  ttan 
^^J^tnd  paraiystoto  the  field  of  totematlonal  co«m«oe 
in^  years  whlSi  He  Immediately  ahead,  y  .•dcQuate  revival 

S  iSlrSSonal  trade  will  be^  "^PTS^'SS*  .***?    * 
easing  poUtlcal  tensions  and  averting  the  ^»oterttwmr 
^dSitog,  may  I  therefore  express  the  hope  that  ths 
of  this  group,  and  wvckers  lor  the  cause  of 
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_J^  S  pSSmaLtJpon  •uch  eoaptntiaa  I  mh  tan 


The  NentnOity  Act  of  1937 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  W.  CREAL 

or  KXMTDCKT 

IH  THB  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Twetdat,  March  23. 1937 


lirCRBAL.  iir. SpMter. we •« aU hoping tliatajtebffl 
teV'step  to  the  right  dtreeOoo  to  prevent  Amfflca  from 
SLi,  tot^^TSother  wur.  »  prohibit  the  ^  ^ 
SS«wrt«ttan  of  aime  to  any  country  engwed  to  w.    R 

JrSePreiWent  authortty  to  make  ftirth«  reetrlctiona  « 
Sm^Utk.  other  than  aims  and  war  toptenentj^^ 
jSS^,  such  further  lestrictkma  would  help  i^««mne^ 
to^^It  pcetents  loans  to  a  foreign  government  engag^ 
iTwar  and  prevents  soUcltatton  to  America  for  loans.  It 
^ovldes   for   Ucenstog    of   manufacturers    of    arms   and 

•'^S2'SSrLynotcontatoev«Ttt^ 
t«y  few  bills  do  have  such  perfecUon.  All  must  agree  ttat 
Ste  filled  with  good  totenuons  and  has  many  tWngs  com- 
Mdable  to  it  It  can  do  no  harm  and  can  do  a  great 
^STof  good  by  avoidtog  mistakes  of  the  p^  and  for 
^HsMoSde^ves  the  support  of  all  Axd^^os  who 
«St  oeaa^iShate  war.  MthlsWllhadbeenontoe 
lutute  b^  the  world  War  may  have  been  averted  so  far 

••^  SS2S"S°S»ir^  IS  another  of  the  many  tributes 

paSto  theMe  efforts  of  W.  J.  Bry^  '^J^,  ^^ 
Sm^are  what  he  advocated  when  Secretary  of  State  ^« 
{gtedrow  Wilson.  When  he  saw  his  advice  was  not  needed 
IStSTiSr^iitog  he  bailed  out  ofthe  C^^^ 
his  hands  and  keep  them  from  becoming  spattered  witn 
m^mmi  aoon  to  be  splUed.  .^    __ 

imcie  and  vanity  are  as  often  a  curse  as  a  benCflt.   -nra 
.,JX?wi»SreSnd  us  that  we  are  maU^r  a  "J«rt  fa^ 

*M»r«^  Of  the  time-hoiMMred  claim  to  freedom  of  tne  seaa. 
SSJ^  tS^^P»~«  to  the  lives  of  both  todivittaals 
STL^^^s^  waiW^  some  ri«»^t  Is  U«i  better  poU«r. 
^  men  have  the  right  to  travel  the  pubUc  ««dw  time 
of  day  or  as  often  as  they  please.  »»*  suppose  two  hostito 
r^euSiors  were  barricaded  to  their  homes  on  the  opposite 
SSSTtiie  road  shooting  it  out  with  each  other  and  some 
SeTAmScan  was  on  the  road.  Would  he  w^ve«merf 
S^todisputable  rights  of  free  travel  and  ^erfde  tta*  dte- 
orettontethe  better  part  of  valor,  or  would  he  Wuster  ra 
^ottgh?  When  neighbor  nations  are  unfortunately  engaj^ 
£VSe  and  death  struggle  for  their  very  ef^^tf^'f ^ 
M»  it.  and  the  open  seas  become  dangerous  for  neutral  trav- 
SsT we  can  well  affonl  for  safety  first  to  use  the  same  cwn- 
mSS'JS^Siat  t^todivJdual  would  use  to  the  UlustraUon 

'^ISerlca  must  stay  out  of  the  next  Buropewi  con^igra^ 
ti«»L^^  is  as  sure  to  come  as  night  follows  day.  When? 
SToi  toow.  When  the  lighted  match  win  '"^  i"^^*"* 
toe  exposed  kegs  of  powder.  I^»»S«  »«'<>"  *^  J?^^ 
ment  rf^  Congress,  perhaps  to  2  ywrs.  5  or  10  yw 
Miy  old  time,  any  mtoute.  And  when  it  does  it  wfll  be  as 
I^^ctous.  'Smous.  cruel,  destructive,  and  devastating  a* 
SB^otptoriooSte  week  which  wrecks 
teU^K  and  burled  beneath  its  ruins  500  innocent  chlldreiL 

lAflSenVSbe dertiayed to  8 d«r«.    Tbe new  toventlons of 


destrucUoQ  are  so  far  developed  that  the  World  War  activi- 
ties would  look  like  a  child's  game  of  tin  soldiers  compared 
with  action  in  the  next  war. 

WeU  has  it  been  said  by  Informed  writers  that  greater 
dread  Is  Justified  concerning  the  next  war  thMi  to  any  war 
in  all  tiie  recorded  history  of  man.  It  would  be  tiie  fin^ 
test  of  mind  and  matter  as  to  whetiier  civilization  should 
survive  or  be  wiped  out  overnight.  The  day  Is  not  far  off 
when  the  Oovemment  must  look  to  taking  over  permanently 
the  mftM^g  of  munitions  of  war.  ^^ 

Senatorial  tovestlgations  have  shown  that  the  powerfifl 
millions  tovested  to  arms  and  ammunitions  which  reap  qtock 
and  huge  profits  from  war  are  the  greatest  danger  wlthto 
our  Nation.    War  fiames  are  fanned,  if  not  actually  pro- 
moted, that  they  may  pile  up  mountato-high  profits  at  the 
direct  cost  of  the  Wood  of  our  children.    The  munition 
Industry  of  Oermany  has  dcme  more  to  Implant  the  warlike 
spirit  to  Germany  than  all  other  causes  combtoed.    None 
knows  this  better  than  the  peace-loving  element  of  the  Ger- 
man people.    I  am  of  the  opinion  that  If  all  the  govern- 
ments had  at  all  times  to  the  past  owned  their  arms  wid 
ammunlUon  factories,  and  private  ownership  f  orbldd^Jthat 
some  wars  would  have  been  averted.    Blood-money  profit  tt 
the  devil's  agency— the  profit  toducement  must  be  removed. 
There  is  another  class  of  Mood-money  artists,  and  that 
is  the  International  bankers'  tovestors.     Conditions  often 
arise  that  cause  them  to  use  powerful  propaganda  to  push  a 
government  toto  war  to  save  their  foreign  tovestmcnts. 
Such  conditions  existed  when  American  capitalists  had  heavy 
tovestments  to  Mexico  during  the  long,  destructive  Blexlcan 
revotoUon.  when  Villa  was  the  front-page  itrai. 

Investments  of  outside  governments  to  Spato  »Ja™j 
the  cause  of  desire  of  other  nations  to  control  the  taoA.  of 

America  has  to  this  bffl  faced  about  from  a  traditional 
policy  of  claiming  the  right  of  freedom  of  the  Mas  to  a 
pcdicy  of  withdrawing  protection  to  its  citizens  un^  acute 
conditions.  No  traveler  or  his  merchandise  has  tiie  right 
to  risk  the  peace  of  America  to  protect  his  individual  prop- 
erty under  such  circumstances.  When  the  war  is  over  Uiis 
Government  will  present  claims  to  the  offending  nation  for 
payment  of  damages  done  to  any  American  citizen,  "^rtiether 
a  resident  of  the  war  zone  or  a  traveler  of  the  high  seas^ 
and  such  presentations  have  always  been  amlcaMy  adjusted 

to  past  history.  ^^    ^      ».  i.-m 

caaiming  freedom  of  the  seas  caused  us  the  Wax  of  1812 

and  the  World  War. 
Another  prevention  of  war  is  ample  preparation.    We  win 

never  be  attacked  by  any  nation  if  the  offender  knows  we 
are  prepared  to  make  successful  resistance. 

Would  Italy  have  attacked  Ethiopia  if  that  country  had 
been  prepared  with  modem  war  equipment  and  a  sufficient 
force  of  well-tratoed  men?  Never.  Why  did  they  not  at- 
tack Russia.  Canada,  or  Australia  instead  of  rich  but  help- 
less Ethiopia?  Matatenance  of  a  modemly  equipped  army 
and  navy  is  costly,  it  is  true.  So  is  fire  insurance  costly,  but 
many  people  pay  fire  insurance  all  their  lives  and  never  have 
a  fire,  because  they  cannot  afford  the  great  risk  without  it. 
Neither  could  we  afford  to  be  unprepared  for  the  same 
reason. 

Aside  from  the  sad  scenes  of  brutal,  cruel.  Inhuman  war 
and  its  scars  before  us  afterward,  there  are  other  reasons 
for  its  prevention  greater  than  the  surrendering  of  the  right 
to  travel  the  high  seas  by  a  few  risky,  daring  Americans 
when  war  is  on  between  others. 

America  today  has  enough  of  the  maimed,  gassed,  and 
broken  bodies,  victims  of  the  World  War.  before  us.  There 
are  enough  vacant  plates  at  the  dintog  table,  enough  pic- 
tures on  the  wall  of  "Sonny",  the  pride  of  the  home,  who 
never  came  back.  Enough  of  misfits,  upset  and  wrecked 
careers  of  young  men  cut  off  from  school,  never  to  resume 
their  work  after  retumtog.  And  to  appreciation  of  our  own 
generous  aid  the  nations  we  aided  today  still  repudiate  thrfr 
debts  to  us  while  making  ready  for  another  war.  I  want  the 
mothers  and  fathers  to  my  district  to  rest  secure  to  the 
t>wiiight  that  their  vote  to  the  matter,  which  is  cast  through 
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me.  win  be  cast  on  this  occasion  and  every  otha  oocasian  ttiat 
arises  against  war  now  and  hereafter. 

Another  idea  I  would  leave  with  those  who  have  prop^ty. 
the  taxpayers,  who  have  no  sons  to  send  to  war.  Our  cost 
of  the  World  War  is  estimated  at  $100,000,000,000.  What 
could  we  do  with  that  much  devoted  to  civic  improve- 
ment? At  $10,000  per  mile,  it  would  build  10.000.000  miles 
of  fine  roads.  Tbe  total  value  of  property  listed  to  20  cer- 
tato  States  would  not  equal  this  amount  It  is  50  times  the 
eatue  of  all  the  lands  aiui  buildings  of  universities,  colleges, 
and  professional  schools  to  America.  It  is  25  times  the  total 
value  (tf  all  the  school  buildings  to  America  of  every  descrip- 
tion. The  total  value  of  all  church  property  to  Aioerira  is  a 
fraction  less  than  four  and  a  half  billion.  It  is  25  times 
the  value  of  all  church  iHX>perty.  It  takes  85  cents  of  every 
tax  dollar  reaiiiing  the  FMeral  Treasury  to  pay  fOr  past  wars 
and  present  defense  plans.  The  remaining  15  cents  out  of 
every  tax  dollar  goes  to  run  all  other  taancbes  of  the 
Oovemment. 

The  proportion  of  each  tax  dcdlar  for  past  wars  and  present 
preparedness  to  European  countries  is  stUI  greater  than  to 

America.  

If  the  world  could  forget  war  for  25  years,  and  zu>  country 
would  spend  money  for  preparation  for  it  during  that  time, 
the  people  would  thiidE  the  mlllwinlnm  had  come. 

Every  needed  road  could  be  built  at  once,  every  school,  or 
duirch  bulkUng.  every  needed  hospital  be  completed  at  once. 
Evoy  necessary  charity  to  all  the  land  could  be  fuDy  met. 
AU  this  with  the  same  money  now  collected  and  used  for 
past  wars  and  preparation  for  future  wars.  It  would  solve 
immediately  the  whole  question  of  unemployment 

The  churches,  the  schools,  the  press,  an  clamor  for  peace 
and  are  of  great  value  to  helptag  to  mold  opinion  against 
war.  Yet  right  at  this  hour  the  greatest  effort  and  the 
greatest  expenditures  ever  before  made  to  peacetime  are 
now  being  made  by  most  of  the  world. 

Legislaticm  to  prevent  war  is  Itoe  and  enacted  to  the  right 
spirit  but  yTHAthiny  else  win  have  to  happen  to  the  mtods 
of  the  war  dogs  of  Eun^w  bef  cm  war  is  no  more.  There 
win  have  to  be  a  divine  totervention  to  change  the  hearts 
of  those  who  rule  to  war-torn  countries.  They  wiU  have  to 
be  bom  agato  to  the  idea  that  "might  Is  not  right"  even 
though  it  prevails  by  brutal  strength. 

This  is  the  work  of  the  church,  the  school  the  press,  and 
lawmakers.  A  long,  slow,  tedious  route,  but  we  hope  not  a 
hopeless  task,  and  some  day  that  it  wiU  bear  fruit  We  are 
thankful  that  we  have  to  the  White  House  at  this  time  a 
President  grimly  determtoed  to  preserve  neutirality.  We  are 
thankful  that  we  have  a  membership  to  Congress  bent  on 
avtHding  m1«»J»fc^**  made  to  the  past;  no  firebrands,  nor  fire- 
eaters  among  them,  but  with  a  grim  and  fixed  determina- 
tion to  keep  America  out  of  trouble  at  aU  costs. 

When  that  Burc^ean  explosion,  now  to  preparation,  does 
come  and  they  have  leveled  cities,  burled  their  miUions.  and 
moved  bade  civilization  for  centuries,  vre  want  to  stand 
conspicuously  out  away  from  its  path  to  make  our  Nation 
and  its  preservatkm  a  brilliant  model  to  show  the  remnants 
left  their  wicked  foUy  to  their  own  destruction.  We  are 
Just  now  nearing  the  finish  of  wtoding  up  the  business 
of  the  avU  War,  of  75  years  ago.  The  World  War  has 
been  over  neaaiy  20  years  and  nearly  half  the  oorrespondeoce 
of  the  oflkx  of  each  Member  of  Congress  is  devoted  to  trying 
to  yip  yftiw*  poor  fellow  who  was  a  victim  of  that  war. 

When  brilliant  uniforms,  martial  music,  and  handsome 
guns  thrfll  the  young  bloods  who  crave  adventure,  they 
must  be  impressed  with  that  other  view  of  the  same 
briUiant  array  returning  with  thinned  ranks  and  young 
faces  grown  old  to  a  few  months.    Patriotism  for  def oise, 

never  tor  aggression.  _,  ^   , 

Tlie  wounded  General  Wolfe  at  the  BatUe  of  Quebec, 
when  he  approached  the  hour  of  death.  reaMsed  that  all 
that  gUtt«8  Is  not  gokl.  and  he  repeated  the  words  of  the 

poet:  _ 

Ttom  bout  of  hermWry;  the  pomp  o«  P^JJ**'.     _^^ 
AtMt  all  that  beauty  uid  aU  tbst  waaitn  e  ar  gave 
Awmtl  aUlce  tbe  taevttaltle  hoar 
The  patta  of  glory  lead  but  to  tfee  grave. 


lian^  years  are  short  enough  at  most  There  are  eno»igh 
rivers  of  tears,  disease,  accidents,  and  hospital  scenes,  and 
cemetery  planting  from  natural  and  unavoidable  causes 
without  InfTfav^'^g  them  with  something  that  could  ba 
avoided. 


Upstream  Flood  Control— San  Dimas  Experimental 

Forest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  H.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CAUFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TucMlay,  JfareJI  23. 1937 

Mir.  VOORHIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  San  Dtatas  Experi- 
mental Fbreet  is  an  area  of  17.000  acres  to  southern  Cali- 
fornia. This  area  is  set  aside  for  researt^  purposes  from 
ttie  Angeles  National  Forest  because  the  conditions  of  cover, 
topography,  and  soil  are  tyx^cal  of  the  San  Gabriel  Moun- 
tato  area. 

The  purpose  of  this  experimental  area  is  to  study  the 
relationship  between  forest  vegetation  and  water  to  deter- 
mine accurately  the  facts  as  to  the  Influence  of  chaparral 
cover  on  streamflow,  particulariy  the  effect  upon  flood  flows 
and  upon  low-water  flows.  Other  features  of  this  work  are 
to  determtoc  the  consumptive  use  (rf  water  by  native  vgte* 
tation  and  the  value  of  this  vegetative  cover  to  preventing 
erosion. 

The  work  had  its  toceptlon  because  of  the  sertousnMS  of 
the  flood  and  erosion  situation  resulting  from  disastrous 
forest  flres  and  because  of  the  predousness  of  water  for 
irrigation  and  domestic  use.  As  time  has  passed  these 
flood  and  erosion  problems  have  beoxne  more  and  more 
serious  and  water  has  become  increasingly  valuable  as  lands 
have  been  developed  and  population  increased.  Purther- 
more,  the  decltoe  to  the  water  table  to  tiie  agricultural  val- 
leys has  emi^iasized  the  importance  of  water  and  has 
created  an  increased  recognition  of  the  need  for  facts  on 
which  the  management  of  forest  cov«  for  watershed  pur- 
poses can  be  based. 

Studies  of  watershed  management  and  the  behavior  of 
streams  was  bc«un  to  southern  California  as  early  as  1911. 
but  these  studies  were  tocidental.  and  yielded  only  ftag- 
mentary  information.  In  1»15  and  1916  the  studies  were  in- 
tenslfled  by  the  establishment  of  a  series  of  gaging  stations 
installed  by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  to  coopera- 
tion with  the  Forest  Service  and  other  toterested  agencies. 
This  work  was  toterrtqjted  to  1918  by  the  war  and  was  not 
resumed  untfl  1927.  Ttie  work  was  farther  totenstfled  to 
1931,  when  Congress  provided  funds  for  studying  the  prob- 
lem  more  totensively.  It  was  not  xmtll  1W8.  however,  that 
the  WW*  really  got  undo*  way  with  emergency  funds. 

The  San  IHmas  area  includes  aU  of  the  drainage  of  the 
San  Dimas  and  the  Big  Dalton  Creeks.  Tliese  waterriieds 
have  a  typical  chaparral  cover  and  a  conrtderaMe  portion 
<rf  this  cover  has  not  been  burned  over  for  a  long  period. 
Portions  of  it,  however,  were  burned  over  by  the  San  OabrM 
flre  to  1926.  The  area  ranges  to  elevation  from  a  few  hun- 
dred feet  to  ahnost  6.000  feet  at  the  summit  of  Sunset  Peak. 
TtMt  area  Is  very  readily  accnwIMf  to  Los  Angeles  and  a  group 
of  ""*"•»•  cities  and  towns  east  of  the  mato  Loa  Angdes 

Valley. 

The  soOs  of  the  area  are  largely  typical  of  the  aaOs  of 
southern  Cahfomia.  betog  derived  from  granite,  which  to 
common  not  only  on  the  San  Gabriel  Mountains,  bat  also  to 
the  San  Bemardtoo  and  other  disoontlnous  mountato  chidM 
to  the  southern  portion  of  the  State.  The  area  has  been 
bodly  f aidted  by  earthquakes,  but  airplane  pbetogravlia  of 
the  expeiiment  forest  diow  It  to  be  relattvdy  traer  of  faolte 
nhidi  might  Interfere  with  a  watershed  atady  than 
^ralMnea  to  ttw  sunUiwu  OaHfeml^ ' 
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The  Renerri  plan  of  work  is  to  observe  a  aeries  of  small 
watersheds  and  to  measure  the  ralnfaU  and  nm-off  i^ 
carefully  controlled  conditions,  -me  plan  la  to  use  the  largCT 
SSms^wlth  their  big  dams  erected  by  Los  Angeles  Coung^ 
ITthe  major  controls.  Oaglng  staUons  are  InJaM  to 
break  the  area  down  into  thousand-acre  watersheds.  Smne 
of  these  in  turn  are  broken  down  Into  smaller  units  ^  100  to 
600  acres  with  several  series  of  small  drainages  at  from  30 
to  100  acres  where  conditions  can  be  very  caxe^^^^ 
troUed.  A  series  of  plots  of  various  sizes  have  been  tastj^ 
at  different  elevations  on  different  slopes  and  with  differ^ 
types  of  cover  throughout  the  entire  area.  These  in  turn 
have  been  supplemented  by  observations  on  a  series  of  tanks 
or  lysimeters  In  which  the  absorptive  capadty  of  the  soU 
Md  tS  use  of   water  by   vegeUtion  are  being   closely 

The  area  has  been  developed  through  the  use  of  various 
emergency  employment-relief  programs.    Thus  l^e  crews 
of  C.  W.  A.  workers  were  early  employed  to  do  various  typ« 
of  construction  work  such  as  building  roads,  tra^.  flre- 
tareaks  and  r\<n^^9  dam  sites.    Following  the  c.  w.  a.,  k 
was  DOSBlble  to  help  in  the  relief  ol  unemployment  throujtfi 
SS^Snsrf  the  P.  B.  R.  A..  8.  K.  R.  A.  and  IS.  R.  A.  J^ 
C.  C.  C.  has  aided  materiaUy  in  construction  work  «»d  other 
•ctivitiea.    In  addition  to  the  Federal  programs  the  State, 
county,  and  municipalities  were  aided.  Mid  Los  Angeles 
County  provided  a  prison  camp  for  an  ««*«»^«i5*"j;j\...  . 
A  S^derabto  amount  of  equlpm^t  »>"  .bamtosUUkd. 
This  Includes  a  series  of  gaging  stotions  ^"i  ^^,"^°; 
eontrols.  debris  dams  to  catoh  and  hoW  most  of  ^  sUt  and 
eroded  material,  and  other  similar  works.   The  series  of  rain 
gages  were  installed  together  with  some  meteorological  sta- 
tions at  which  intensive  records  of  climate  are  taken. 

The  eJlmated  annual  cost  of  operating  Uie  San  EMmas 
nroJect.  ♦ft^*"f  into  account  aU  the  factors  which  should  be 
Sobonsldered.  U  $100,000.  This  would  provide  for  »rrytog 
on  such  studies  as  the  consumptive  use  of  water,  the  rela- 
tionship between  predpitotion  and  run-off.  the  relationship 
between  water  storage  in  Uie  soil  and  undergroimd  water. 
the  run-off  from  small  areas,  and  similar  investigations. 
These  studies  would  be  in  addition  to  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  physical  plant,  which  it  is  estimated 
would  cost  nearly  half  of  Uie  estimated  $100,000.  Funds 
available  for  this  work  are  as  follows 


«flectric-hook  gage  has  been  developed  which  Is  far  s^P^ 
to  the  old  type,  and  methods  of  synchronized  recording  of 
stream  flow  have  been  developed.  The  project  has  been 
hailed  by  engineers,  foresters,  geologists,  and  bydrotogists 
as  one  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  worth-while  studies 
undertaken  in  this  country. 

•me  San  Dlmas  Experimental  Forest  represents  the  great- 
est outdoor  laboratory  in  the  world.  Not  only  for  southern 
California  but  also  for  the  entire  Nation  the  results  of  its 
work  are  basically  important,  since  it  is  deaUng  in  scientific 
fashion  with  the  problem  of  upstream  flood  control,  upon 
the  solution  of  which  the  very  Uves  and  property  of  millions 
of  our  people  depend. 
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lllsjaoted  from  the  above  that  the  1938  Budget  providM 
for  an  toSewe  of  $15,000  in  the  item  "Forest  influences" 
f ^  work  m  the  San  Dimaa  area.  This  Budget  increaae. 
howewr.  stifl  leaves  the  project  short  toy  over  $50,000  and 
».>w—  ita  oontinoance  dependent  upon  the  uncertain  pos- 
gihUity  of  obtaining  W.  P.  A.  or  some  other  so-called  emer- 
goscy  funds. 

Because  the  San  Dlmas  project  is  so  fundamental  to  the 
devek>pment  of  a  proper  resdlmtion  o^ J«*2JS?J^  ^ 
latiooahips.  it  is  being  given  every  consideratton  hy^ 
JSSsS^    Although  the  study  la  limited  to  southon 

SS^nla  and  the  results  will  be  directiy  «PI>U«»^  ^ 
vSoclplcs  established  and  tiie  methods  being  develwed  will 
ESTfaT-reaching  Ignfflranoe.  Already  the  results  ftom 
this  program  have  borne  fruit.  Thus,  f<»  example,  meUxoda 
rf  road-erosion  control  have  been  worked  out  for  moun- 
SLS^^Sr  ^  the  help  of  the  ««U»^  C«^^ 
■tttion  of  the  Society  of  Clva  Engineers,  methods  of  meas- 
uring debris-laden  waters  hav«  been  devetoped.  Newejuip- 
n^nt  has  bem  devised  of  wide  appiicatkm;  for  example,  aa 


Chairman  Eccles*  Monetary  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  G.  BINDERUP 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridoy,  March  19. 1937 


UmWR  FROM  HOK.  ROBSRT  L    OWTO.  FORMER  8IMATOB 

TROM  OKLAHOMA 


MT.  BINDERUP.  Mr.  Speaker.  «»<!«•  ^~^^>^" J*!*; 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscokb.  I  include  the  following 
letter  from  Hon.  Robert  L.  Owen,  of  Oklahoma : 

CBAimXAK  ■CCLM*  MOKTTAaT  FOLICT 

ft«  %gmTtii  is  1937  Ch«lrman  Bcclei  stated  hl»  monetMV  policy 

SrtvUTSduSS  and  not  only  our  present  production  U  lncr««aed 
SrS2  of  wSbut  to  a  rea«)bable  Po^ntlal  maximum. 

H^^  attention  to  the  rlae  In  the  commodity  Index  due  tolac- 
to?oSSd;  o1^  m?nJr«uppIy.  to  wit  the  artlflcUJ  i^  tn^lgj. 
w»Vu»^om^ii*ti<>  nractlcM  both  of  capital  and  labor,  and  that  tne 
jLSS?ffS?StJ^tS  d^  of  pwSuctlon  by  contr«:tlng  credit 
JS^J  t>iin^Mert  rate  shortening  hours,  and  raising  wages,  but 
S^or^rlSi^lxSe^fnTproductloii  through  credit  expansion. 
lS-^?IrSt^t3  ^^ptetTemployment  of  the  people,  and  maxl- 
SLf^cSS*'  ^c?e%rmcl?lenie  sound  Thg^e^basedon 
^  mitthematlcs  of  common  sense.  They  will  P«>™o*«  ?*",  "J*™ 
Sd^conSlTproeperlty  and  give  the  people  abundance  In  the 

^S^^%^les  points  out  that  even  when  t^^^«^,."^2 
are  ln^u«d  to  twla  what  they  were  formerly  there  still  wtU  be 
an  abSS  amount  of  bank  reserves  for  the  expansion  otf  loans 
to  nrtlSetoduS^  the  creation  of  billions  of  dollars  of  demand 
^d«!o£to^a2edon  private  debts,  and  In  addition  the  banks 
5^d  Su  havVTower  to  increa«  their  reserves  In  the  Reserve 
SSSS  bybonowlijfrom  the  Reserve  banks  and  thereby  further  be 
SSSiStoSSSthe  money  supply  by  additional  loans  to  private 
toduSry  Moreover.  Chairman  Eccles  points  out  that  In  addition 
to  SS'facSmee  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  themselv«  can  to- 
SeaSthe  supply  of  money  by  buying  GovCTninent  bonds  He 
«M-ht  hive  addwl  also  the  Federal  Reserve  bulks  could  further 
SSSd  tSf  iSS?  Cpirby  buying  other  sound  bankable  «»ets. 
^^en  a  member  bank  buys  a  Oovemment  bond  or  SUte. 
rmnitv  OT  cltv  bond,  or  other  sound  bonds,  the  member  hant. 
S^^ir  sJch  l^<ta  with  demand  bank  deposits,  bank  credit 
iubJeet  to  check,  the  checks  payable  on  demand  on  legal-tender 
SiTMcy;  but  usually  the  check  Is  paid  by  a  transfer  of  credit 

'^SSt  *SfSed**ieglalator  should  weU  understand  thte.  and 
■hoxild  equally  weU  \inderstand  when  the  Federal  Reserve  bank* 
buv  bo^  they  pay  for  the  bonds  with  a  demand  bank  deposit 
Subject  to  che<i  and  the  checks  payable  In  legal-tender  money  if 

At  present  both  the  Reserve  banks  and  the  member  banks  and 
the  nwimember  banks  are  privately  owned  and  these  •gencles 
create  all  of  our  check  money  through  loans  on  which  Interest  is 
paid  The  Oovemment  pays  about  3  percent  and  citizens  pay 
Dwn  3  to  6  percent  plus,  according  to  their  rating  and  necessity. 

The  cost  of  living  is  increased  to  the  extent  of  the  Interest  paid, 
and  the  higher  the  interest  rates,  the  higher  the  cost  of  living. 

The  Supreme  Court.  In  the  L«Sf«I  Tender  cases  (79  U.  8.  457, 
644)  etc  found  that  the  Constitution  vested  In  Congress  the 
exclusive  power  to  coin  and  create  money  and  regulate  the  value 
thereof  Congress,  In  the  Banking  Act  of  1935.  has  given  great 
power  to  the  Reserve  Board,  to  raise  and  lower  Interest  and  dis- 
count rmtes  to  expand  the  money  supply  by  buying  Oovemment 
bonds  through  the  Reserve  banks  and  to  contract  the  money  supply 
by  MiiiTig  bonds  through  the  Reserve  banks,  etc.    But  Congress 
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has  failed  to  declare  the  m<M»etary  policy  o«  the  United  Stotes 
and  has  transferred  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  Industry, 
employment,  and  production  to  executive  officials  who  are  now 
ehuged  with  the  Implied  duty  of  regulating  the  value  of  money, 
with  no  legislative  Instruction  from  the  Congress  In  whom  such 
power  is  exclusively  vested.  ,  »».. 

Chairman  Eccles  well  emphasizes  the  supreme  importance  ot  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  xising  its  powers  to  prevent 
future  depression.  ^^  .  ,. 

Chairman  Bcdes  states  which  his  monetary  poUcy  Is:  UntU  full 
employment  and  full  producUon  Is  obtained,  it  Is  easy  credit 
money  and  low  Interest  rates.  He  knows  the  danger  of  contrac- 
tion; he  knows  the  Importance  of  expansion  until  maximum  em- 
ployment and  production  are  achieved.  He  says  the  banks  can 
create  the  money  required  by  loans  to  Industry  and  that  the  banks 
•re  equipped  to  do  so.  He  (Claims  the  United  SUtes  could  do  so 
In  the  same  way  through  thn  Reserve  banks. 

He  does  not  explain  why  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  having  the 
power  to  create  additional  money  by  buying  bonds,  does  not  exer- 
lise  its  power.  He  says  thei-e  U  plenty  of  money  »v»Jl»5}^^ 
In  demwid  bank  deposits  and  currency  there  are  92.000,000.000 
man  now  than  In  1929.  

If  that  is  true  why  do  we  have  over  10.000X)00  pec^le  now 

unemployed?  ^         ^».       .  *  *». 

We  may  fairly  assume  Oovemor  Eccles  reflects  the  views  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  the  Chairman's  statement,  therefore.  Is 
of  great  Importance,  and  the  facU  stated  and  the  policy  declared 
deserves  and  should  ccnnmtind  critical  and  consdentlotis  exam- 

The  Oovemw  states  that  easy  credit  Is  needed  to  achieve  max- 
imum employment.  Easy  <Tedlt  means  an  adequate  »uPP>y  o* 
money  for  the  exchange  of  the  products  and  services  of  the  people 
with  each  other.  

He  says  there  U  an  abundance,  that  we  have  two  billions  more 
now  than  we  had  In  1929.  It  Is  a  fact  we  have  one  bUllon  more 
currency  and  one  bUllon  more  of  demand  bank  deposits,  out  m 
1929  tlM  dMuand  bank  detwslU  and  the  time  deposits  quickly 
convsrUble  Into  demand  deposlto  were  kept  •f'^J^'J^^  ^^ 
binions  of  these  time  deposits  were  In  effect  demand  deposiu  and 
•etuaUy  conv«ted  into  demand  deposits.  At  present  th«,*'J«n*y- 
flve  blUlons  of  demand  deposits  contain  probably  six  blllloM  m 
what  would  have  then  been  classified  as  ^^'^a*  OmptmlU  iniV». 
A  time  deposit  Immediately  convertible  into  a  demand  deposit  u 
the  equivalent  of  hoarded  money  not  circulating  but  moneyheld 
for  future  investmsnt.  and  such  money  U  not  available  as  working 
capital  In  employing  the  unemployed.  .  ^.       ^ 

imitead  of  twenty-flve  billions  In  effective  circulating  demand 
deposlto  we  have  leas  than  nineteen  blUlons.  ( 8««.'*<»«'«^3*«[y* 
Bimetln.  September  1986.  p.  896,  Distribution  of  I*i»e  fepo^to^ 

in  1929.  bowerer.  we  had  IJOOXWO  unsmptoyert^  and  from  1929 
to  1937  w^  have  gained  In  population  about  1.200^  •<*14*1PS[ 
•nnSi  ami  thereloreneed  Wofklng  capital  to  P~Tldefor9.e00.000 
additional  workers.  During  1937  we  have  over  10X>00.000  unem- 
oloved  now.  including  thoee  on  relief  work.  We  have  one-third 
SSN^S^^clSSd.  clothed,  and  shelterwl.  with  mMiysnJmoM 

on^ubllcreuS:    It  should  take  about  ten  billions  of  additional 

working  capital  to  employ  the  tinenyployed.         ,    _,  ^^    , 

The  banks  have  only  Increased  the  money  supply  of  the  country, 
since  the  depth  of  the  depression  began,  to  the  extoit  cf  their 
loans  to  the  Government  by  the  purchase  ot  United  States  bonds. 
The  loans  to  private  Industry  June  30.  1929.  were  forty-one  and 
six-tenths  bllUons:  In  January  1936  were  twenty  and  two-tenths 

***TSliioney  supply  by  the  liquidation  o*  these  »|f»»r?« '^"S! 
by  $20,000,000,000.  The  banks  have  not  made  it  good,  uid  tte 
United  States  has  not  made  It  good.  The  United  states  has  the 
power  to  do  so:  It  has  the  mechanto  ^^*>»«  "^^f^^,?™  " 
has  the  exclusive  duty  to  do  so  under  the  Oonstltutton  of  tt» 
United  States  as  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 

States.    Why  is  It  not  done?  ^^  _^^_*^ • 

Because  the  Congress  has  failed  to  perform  the  constitutional 

duty  of  creating  a  supply  of  money  «>«?«**5J2  •"*^**^?**  ♦^.f  ^ZHS^' 
mum  nroduetoaad  services  otf  the  people.  Congress  has  the  exclu- 
sive power  and  duty  -lo  coin  (•ndJ«***,^"S?*L.^  liJ!^^ 
the  value  thereof."  Congress  can  only  reguUte  the  value  by  regu- 
lating the  volume.  .. .  

The  monetary  poUcy  of  the  United  Stotes  has  been  turned  over 
to  the  executive  department  with  no  IcglslaUve  mandate  wbatevw . 
The  national  monetary  policy  of  the  United  States  at  presMit  Is  a 
matter  of  penonal  discretion  of  «»e^I'«^«^»^:^^»<*j:fL^ 
yMeral  Reserve  banks,  and  the  member  banks  (P'*v*«Myowned) . 

The  nK>netary  policy  of  the  United  Stotes  does  not  represent  the 
views  of  tiie  Con^ws  In  which  by  the  Constitation  such  mooetory 
policy  Is  exclusively  vested.  What  Is  the  «««"  ^«»  ^«  ***S 
to  ttie  Senate  and  House  of  Representotlves?  y^*  »;t*^™J*2S 
with  the  leadeis  to  Coigrees  that  they  Ignore  their  oonsUtutlonal 
duty  to  declare  the  monetary  policy  of  the  United  States  In  ryi- 
iBting  the  value  of  money.  In  stoblUslng  the  debt  ^ylng  pnrchas- 
ing^jwer  of  money,  in  achieving  maximum  production,  maximum 
employment,  and  permanent  praq)erlty? 

It  is  not  Uie  business  ct  «»»i«n*»*^^«Uf**.  *°!f™S-.?2f^^ 
It  is  the  business  of  Congress  tojn«*[«c*  ^^Si™*^'^^^  iSl 
country  has  reason  to  be  thankful  to  Chairman  acdee  f cr  pa 
stotement  he  has  made.  WhUe  he  has  not  advo«t«I  ooyeiiBWoai 
action  and  while  he  ^iproves  the  existing  order,  wn«  °zS^ 
clearly  demonstrates  the  grave  tmpnrtance  ot  a  national  moneaanr 


policy  by  the  Ooi«reas  which  shaU  direct  the  Bxecutiv*  In  carrying 
out  the  declared  wUl  of  Congress.  _♦  ^  ^w.  .«.«, 

Chairman  Bcdes'  (^tolon  that  the  employment  o*  the  unem* 
Irioyed  requites  an  expansion  Is  Justified  not  only  by  reason  but 
by  the  stotlstlcal  evldcnoe. 

First.  Our  national  production  Is  ^proximately  three  Um«l«« 
money  supply.  (See  p.  16.  SUblUaed  Dollars--Permanent  Fros- 
perltv  )  Our  present  production  is  only  three-fourths  o«  what  It 
Was  to  1929.    We  need,  therefore,  one-third  more  money  than  w* 

Second.  The  Index  of  our  physical  production  to  1929  was  119. 
consldMlng  our  tocrease  to  p<vulatlon.  in  manufacturing  and  dis- 
tribution faculties:  it  should  be  about  20  percent  more  than  l»», 
or  an  index  of  148.    It  was  106  to  1986  (p.  63.  Ibid.). 

Third.  Normally  the  aU-commodlty  Index  rises  and  falls  with 
the  money  suwUy.  but  so  does  the  index  of  fsctory  employinent 
and  factory  wages,  so  that  our  statistics  prove  that  both  wnploy- 
ment  and  wages  rise  as  the  money  supply  and  the  aU-commodlty 
todex  rises  (p.  8.  ibid.).  

Both  reason  and  experience  prove  that  employment  and  produc- 
tion rise  with  the  money  suppdy.  Then  why  does  the  administra- 
tion hesitate  to  use  the  powers  granted  to  It  to  end  this  depression 
now  by  taking  over  the  Reserve  banks  and  buy  boiMls  to  the  extent 
needed  to  supply  the  working  capital  req\ilred  for  the  employment 
of  the  unempilayed? 


Stabilizing  American  Agricaltnre 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  23. 1937 

Mr.  HOUSTON,  Mr.  Speaker,  thousands  of  American 
farmers  as  they  begin  to  plow  and  plant  this  spring  are 
wondering  what  the  weather  holds  in  store  for  them  in  1987. 
And  thousands  of  consumers  of  farm  products,  likewise,  are 
anxiously  hoping  that  we  do  not  have  a  repetition  of  the 
disastrous  droughts  of  1^4  and  1936. 

They  remember,  all  too  well,  that  when  nature  decides  to 
spoil  the  farmer's  crops  it  wwks  hardship  on  both  the  tiller 
of  the  sou  and  the  city  dweller  who  depends  upon  him  for 
food  and  fiber.  Both  farmers  and  consumers  also  remember 
what  happened  in  1931.  1932.  and  1933.  They  know  that 
extremely  large  supplies  of  farm  products  also  bring  hard- 
diip  and  suffering  to  those  who  produce  and  those  who  con- 
sume. 

As  never  before  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  look- 
ing to  their  Oovemment  to  shield  them  against  the  severe 
economic  consequences  which  follow  extremely  small  and 
extremely  large  crops. 

During  the  past  4  years  it  has  been  proved  that  a  govern- 
ment which  Is  willing  to  take  aggressive  action  in  time  of 
economic  distress  can  bring  about  beneficial  results.  It  is 
often  said  that  nothing  can  be  done  about  the  weattier. 
That  is  true.  But  It  Is  not  true  that  nothing  can  be  done  to 
ease  the  shock  of  severe  weather  disasters.  During  the 
droughts  of  1934  and  1986  it  was  proved  that  quick  and 
decisive  action  by  the  Federal  Government  could  prevent 
much  of  the  hardship  attendant  upon  crop  failures. 

•nianks  to  the  corn-loan  program  instituted  in  the  fall 
of  1933,  many  mlP*""*  of  bushels  of  com  were  hdd  over 
until  the  fan  of  1934,  when  they  were  sorely  needed.  Thou- 
sands of  head  of  cattie  and  sheep  which  otherwise  would 
either  have  been  killed  and  wasted  on  the  farm  or  sacri- 
ficed on  a  glutted,  distressed  market  for  little  more  than 
enough  to  pay  the  freight,  were  bought  by  the  Government 
and  removed  from  regular  market  channels.  In  both  1934 
and  1936  the  programs  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration which  encouraged  the  planting  of  legume  and 
other  forage  crops  in  place  of  com,  wheat,  and  cotton.  In- 
creased the  feed  supply  over  what  would  have  been  avall- 
aUe  If  no  programs  had  been  in  operation.  Such  forage 
crops  were  much  less  severely  damaged  by  the  drought  than 
were  com  and  wheat. 
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White  these  measures  were  effective  and  far  soperlor  to 
leitinE  nature  take  its  course  without  any  goremmentai 
Sort  to  soften  Its  blows,  neverthetoss.  much  still  remains 
to  be  done  to  give  fanners  and  consumers  adequate  pro- 
tScOon^alnst  natural  calamities.  The  f  undamentaljlong- 
uSTAgrtcultural  ConservaUon  Program  should  by  afl 
means  be  continued.  This  program  encourages  a  shift  to- 
SSJ^crepT^uch  as  grasses  and  l«u»f  ,^?^^,  ^J^S? 
•ome  nutrients  even  with  very  meager  rainfall  It  «^- 
M<«  terracing.  strli«ropping.  damming  up  j^'J^^ 
and  listing  to  prevent  wind  erosion,  and  other  measures 
which  are  effective  in  preventing  erosion.  This  PW"^ 
also  encourages  planting  of  soU-building  crops  and  other 
^s^Mwhlch  will  maintain  the  fertility  of  the  soU  and 

nrevent  Its  depletion.  ^,       

In  addition  to  this  fundamental  lofl-conservatlon  ijo- 
gram.  the  Government  needs  adequate  powers  to:  (1)  Pat 
toto  effect  a  program  of  crop  insurance.  (2)  estahUsh  and 

SSi^an  w-normal  granary,  and  (3)  iw?»^  «™ 
jwoduction  when  adeijuate  suppUes  have  been  buUt  up  in  the 

ever-ntnmal  granary.  .  ^  . 

This  three-point  program  deals  with  the  maintcoance  at 
the  purchasing  power  of  farmers,  with  the  provision  of 
«lequate  reserve  suppUes  of  foods  "dtoeds  to  pro^  toe 
consumer  against  shortages  and  excessivdy  high  prices,  and 
with  the  prevention  of  the  accumulation  of  huge  sumuses 
which  bring  severely  low  prices  to  farmers.  Afl  three  phas« 
JmSbW^^^  important  if  these  objectives  are  to  be 

achieved.  i 

The  over-all  objective  of  crop  ta«»ff <»•  "t,Sf  ;°°™f 
sranary.  and  production  contnd  is  to  give  "rtablU^  to  i«ri- 
^ture  and  security  to  the  people  ^«°«?«1  *»?"•, !!^ 
QUHit  severe  droughts  in  recent  years  have  brought  intense 
wffering  to  farm  families  and  have  bankrupted  many  small 

taslneiiMs  and  financial  institutions.  These  y^^\o^  J^' 
vere  drought  f ditowed  years  of  surplus  farm  Production 
which  also  brought  faUure.  bankruptcy,  and  "jfl^f^J-  f* 
Is  to  the  advantage  of  city  people  as  weU  as  farm  people 
to  iron  out  some  of  U»esc  excessive  fluctuations  In  tm  sup- 
nUea  and  prioea.  Ptoners  are  poor  customers  fw  dty-pro- 
£nd  goods  and  services  botii  when  the  prices  they  receive 
•re  extremely  low  and  when  their  production  is  extremely 

caor  zmuBAitcs 

One  of  the  most  important  steps  needed  to  bring  about 
Btabfflty  In  farming  is  to  institute  a  program  of  crop  insiflr- 
aaoe  Businessmen  can  insure  against  fire,  ftood.  or  other 
vopt^dictable  disasters.  But  the  fanner  cannot  Insure 
against  the  vagaries  of  the  weather. 

tST subject  of  crop  insurance  is  not  new.  Hail  insur- 
aaeei.  a  type  of  spectfle  risk  crop  insurance,  is  written  ex- 
UosMtj  in  this  and  other  countries.  A  small  experimrat 
with  "all  risk**  ao9  Insurance  was  tried  as  early  as  1899. 

About  ao  yean  ago  crop  inwrance  "J^!^  J??  JSSS^rS^ 
♦p»H»»  to  the  United  SUtea.  In  1917  three  companies 
Attempted  to  write  "afl  risk"  crop  insurance  on  small  grains 
to  thT^rlng  wheat  area  but  met  with  f aihnre.  A  much 
UtWBt  experiment  covering  more  area  and  more  cr^  waa 
BMuSe  In  ino  but  it  fell  afoul  of  one  of  the  worst  price  de- 
clines In  the  history  of  the  country  and  came  out  theloser. 
la  subaequent  years  various  companies  continued  to  write  a 
limited  amount  of  Insurance,  most  of  which  was  onfrult 
and  truck  crops.  Ih  all  of  these  cases  one  of  the  most  se- 
rious handieape  was  the  lack  of  adequate  data  and  a  aatis- 
faeUvy  actuarial  basis  upon  which  to  base  insurance  rates. 

The  Agrlcultaral  Adjustment  Administration  has  gathered 
a  vast  amount  of  data  regarding  acreage,  production,  and 
yidds  on  individual  farms  throughout  the  country.  Data  <m 
ItMltvidual  farms  of  wheat  produccra  cover  the  6-year  period 
1890-15.  Tliese  data  have  made  possible  for  the  first  time  a 
detailed  study  of  crop  losses  and  necessary  premium  rates. 
8ai^  data  are  a  first  easentia]  of  a  sound  crop-insurance 


It  has  been  propoaed  by  the  President  that  a  cropjtoaar- 
ance  r»«"  be  put  Into  operation  on  the  wheat  crop  beginning 
vlth  the  cr«»  to  be  harvested  m  1938.    under  the  plan  pro- 


posed by  the  President,  the  amount  of  Insurance  per  acre  on 
any  farm  would  be  determined  by  the  average  yield  on  that 
farm.  The  fanner  would  be  insured  a  yield  up  to  some  pre- 
determined percentage  of  his  average  yield.  In  case  of  crop 
failure,  he  would  be  indemnified  for  the  difference  between 
what  he  actually  produced  and  the  amount  of  the  insurance. 
Both  premiums  and  Indemnities  would  be  paid  in  wheat  or 
cash  equivalent  of  wheat.  This  plan  for  insurance  "in  kind" 
eliminates  insuring  against  price  hazards,  one  of  the  leading 
causes  for  failure  of  crop  insurance  in  the  past.  Several 
private  companies  which  attempted  crop  insurance  tried  to 
insure  price  as  well  as  yield  per  acre.  As  a  result,  they 
failed  when  prices  dropped. 

The  premium  rate  for  insurance  would  be  based  on  two 
factors— loss  experience  on  the  individual  farm  insured  and 
the  loss  racperience  of  the  county  or  area.    These  two  fac- 
tors would  be  given  equal  weight,  as  a  rule,  but  exceptions 
ml^t  be  made  where  Injustices  arise  because  of  the  short 
period  for  which  data  are  available.    The  adjustment  of 
the  individual  farm's  premium  rate  by  the  county  or  regional 
average  is  necessary  because  the  experience  of  a  past  6  years 
on  one  farm  may  not  be  representative  of  local  risks  for  a 
future  period.    In  the  studies  of  crop  losses  conducted  in  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  it  has  been  discovered 
that  In  some  coimties.  or  sometimes  on  individual  farms, 
accidents  like  hail,  insect  Infestations,  or  floods,  that  occur 
perhaps  once  or  twice  in  a  generation,  have  resulted  in 
higher  average  losses  per  acre  for  the  6  years  1930-35  than 
would  appear  to  be  Justifled  if  a  longer  base  period  were 
used.    Thxis  the  local  committee  should  be  given  discretion 
within  limits  to  handle  such  cases,  the  same  as  the  county 
aUotment  committees  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
programs  were  allowed  to  make  adjustments  within  certain 

limits. 

Under  a  plan  of  this  kind  the  losses  of  incompetent  and 
f^if«p»f  farmers  would  not  be  transferred  to  the  more  com- 
petent and  industrious  fanner.  Nor  would  fanners  on  good 
land  be  required  to  pay  the  losses  of  farmers  on  poor  land. 
Wheat  areas  of  high  and  regular  production  would  not  have 
to  i)ay  the  losses  of  wheat  areas  of  low  and  uncertain  pro- 
duction. The  plan  proposed  would  not  encourage  expansion 
in  wheat  production  in  areas  where  risks  are  great. 

Crop  insurance  should  not  be  for  a  full  100  percent  of  the 
average  yield,  since  such  a  policy  would  result  in  a  substan- 
tial moral  hazard.  The  temptation  to  use  poor  seed  or  a 
fmftii  quantity  of  seed,  or  in  some  other  way  neglect  to  follow 
good  farming  practices  would  be  strong  under  a  full  100- 
percent  coverage.  It  is  believed  that  coverage  up  to  75  per- 
cent oi  the  average  3rield  would  in  most  cases  require  the 
farmer  to  carry  a  sufficient  part  of  the  crop  risk  to  eliminate 

this  hazard. 

Prices  would  not  be  insured  under  this  plan,  but,  Ind- 
dentaUy,  such  a  crop-insurance  plan  would  have  a  desirable 
stal^lzlng  effect  on  prices  which  would  be  beneficial  to 
farmers  and  conauners  alike.  Premiums  flowing  into  the 
Insurance  reserves  would  be  relatively  constant  from  year  to 
year.  Indemnity  payments  out  of  the  reserves  would  vary 
from  year  to  year  with  the  amount  of  crop  losses.  As  a  re- 
sult the  reserves  would  be  built  up  in  years  of  good  crops 
and  reduced  in  years  of  poor  crops.  This  would  tend  to  level 
out  the  fluctuations  in  the  supply  of  wheat  going  into  the 
market  and  should  tend  to  reduce  fluctuations  in  price. 
Since  the  reserves  would  be  definitely  held  for  the  purpose 
of  indemnities  in  poor  crop  years,  they  would  not  be  a  po- 
tential supply  at  all  times  on  the  market.  The  accumulation 
and  release  of  reserves  would  be  automatically  regulated  by 
the  cnvlnsurance  requirements.  Since  tliis  device  would 
tend  to  reduce  fluctuations  in  prices,  it  would  tend  to  stabi- 
lize farm  income  and  benefit  wheat  producers  as  a  whole. 

It  is  likely,  however,  that  substantial  fluctuations  in  mar- 
ket supplies  and  prices  would  still  occur  because  of  large  and 
small  annual  productiWL  But  fanners  who  take  insurance 
should  beneflt  ansrway.  They  would  be  setting  aside  mu- 
tually owned  reserves  in  years  of  surplus  production,  ordi- 
narily years  when  prices  are  low,  to  be  sold  in  years  of  short 
crops,  ordinarily  years  of  better  prices. 
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It  should  be  clear  that  such  a  plan  of  crop  insurance  is 
not  a  "Farm  Board"  purchase  plan  of  price  stabilization. 
The  influence  toward  greater  stability  of  supply  and  price 
under  the  proposed  insurance  plan  is  incidental  to  the  idan 
itself  and  not  a  primary  objective.  Under  tills  plan  no 
governmental  agency  would  be  in  the  market,  buying  or  sell- 
ing the  commodity  for  price-control  purposes.  This  was  the 
central  feature  of  the  Farm  Board  operations.  Under  the 
proposed  program  the  crop-insurance  agmcy  would  buy 
commodities  only  at  a  rate  and  to  a  total  amount  that  would 
equal  the  payment  of  premiums  in  cash  by  farmers.  Tlxese 
purchases  would  be  made  at  the  prevaiUng  market  price  and 
not  at  an  attempted  pegged  price.  The  insurance  agency 
would  not  even  control  the  sale  of  the  wheat  acquired  as 
premium  paymente.  The  sale  would  take  place  at  the  inde- 
pendent choice  of  the  indi\1dual  farmer  upon  settiement  of 
his  losses.  The  farmer  who  in  a  year  of  loss  might  be  en- 
titied  to  receive  500  bushels  of  grain  to  cover  his  losses  would 
be  at  Uberty  to  order  the  sale  of  that  amount  after  his  loss 
adjustment. 

Crop  insurance  of  this  kind  is  not  feasible  for  any  private 
agency.  Only  the  Government  has  the  flhancial  resources 
to  conduct  such  a  program  of  crop  insurance.  It  is  recom- 
mended in  the  plan  submitted  by  the  President  that  the 
Government  bear  the  cost  of  administration.  This  is  Justi- 
fled on  the  basis  that  the  Govenmient  has  in  the  past  been 
forced  to  spend  large  sxuns  of  money  in  areas  stricken  by 
crop  faUures.  Since  1921  Federal  seed  and  feed  loans  have 
been  granted  in  11  different  years.  In  all,  36  of  the  48 
States  have  made  some  use  of  Federal  seed  loans  In  at  least 
5  out  of  the  11  years  when  such  loans  were  made  available. 
In  more  recent  years  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Admin- 
istration, the  Works  Progress  Administration,  and  the  Re- 
settiement  Administration  have  also  contributed  to  Federal 
relief  for  crop  disaster.  A  crop-insurance  program  would 
make  unnecessary  a  large  part  of  these  expenditures.  The 
Government  could  therefore  profitably  afford  to  pay  the  cost 
of  administering  a  crop-insurance  program. 

The  beneflt  to  the  consumer  and  the  people  at  large  also 
Justify  public  contribution.  The  consumer  as  well  as  the 
farmer  would  be  beneflted  by  more  staUe  prices  which  such 
a  system  would  bring  about.  In  addition,  more  stable  farm 
income  is  unquestionably  of  significance  to  the  public  at 
large.  Crop  insurance  would  imdoubtedly  be  of  real  value 
to  banks,  insurance  companies,  and  other  institutions  ex- 
tending farm  credit. 

It  is  highly  important  in  any  program  of  crop  insurance 
that  it  be  closely  integrated  with  other  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Participation  in  adjustment 
and  soU-conservation  programs  or  the  following  of  equiva- 
lent farm  practices  should  be  required  for  eUgibility  to  par- 
ticipate in  crop  insurance.  It  is  sound  practice  for  any 
insurance  organization  to  refuse  insurance  to  those  who  do 
not  take  reasonable  precautions  against  unavoidable  hazards. 
It  would  be  unwise  to  embcurk  on  any  crop-insiu-ance 
program  too  heavily  at  the  start.  It  would  be  better  to 
limit  such  a  program  to  one  crop  at  first,  because  in  sjrtte  of 
the  considerable  amount  of  research  that  has  been  con- 
ducted, crop  insiD-ance  woxild  still  be  an  experiment.  Wheat 
seems  to  be  the  best  crop  with  which  to  start.  Wheat  is 
not  only  one  of  the  major  crops  from  the  standpoint  of  farm 
Income,  but  it  is  also  highly  important  to  consumera.  Also 
wheat  has  been  one  of  the  crops  hardest  hit  by  the  drought 
in  recent  years. 

TBX  KVn-irOBMAL  GBANABT 

It  is  apparent  that  a  crop-insurance  program  such  as  that 
recommended  by  the  President  would  have  desirable  ever- 
normal  granary  features.  But  unless  large  numbers  of  pro- 
ducers of  each  of  the  important  farm  commodities  partici- 
pated in  crop  insurance  It  is  evident  that  it  would  be  only 
a  partial  answer  to  the  problem. 

The  agricultural  conservation  program  now  in  effect  also 
helps  to  the  attainment  of  the  goal  of  an  ever-normal 
granary.  It  is  especially  a  stabflizing  hifluence  upon  Uve- 
stock  production.    The  Increase  in  soU-conserving  crops, 


such  as  legumes,  other  hay  crops,  and  pastures,  not  only 
tends  to  ma^nt^*^'  and  conserve  the  fertility  of  the  soU  and 
prevent  soil  erosion,  but  it  also  inxjvides  a  more  adequate 
supply  of  pasture  and  forage  for  livestock  consumption  in 
dry  yeara.  An  acre  of  alfalfa  or  clover  or  grass  is  much 
better  insurance  against  the  ravages  of  drought  than  an 
acre  of  com. 

Farmera  who  had  comparatively  large  acreages  of  pasture 
and  forage  crops  in  1936  were  in  a  much  better  position 
to  stand  the  drought  than  those  who  had  planted  large 
acreages  of  com.  The  com  limit  under  the  1937  agricultural 
conservation  program  is  sufficient  with  normal  growing 
conditions  to  provide  enough  com  to  take  care  of  all  ani- 
mal and  hiunan  needs  and  provide  a  carry-over  of  from 
350.000,000  to  400.000.000  bushels,  three  or  four  times  the 
normal  carry-over.  If  another  severe  drought  should  strike 
the  Middle  West  this  year,  the  com  limit  would  Insure  ft 
sufficient  acreage  of  hay  and  forage  to  provide  a  better 
balanced  feed  situation  and  minlmtiie  the  necessity  for 
drastic  liquidation  of  livestock. 

The  agricultural  conservation  program  provides  an  elas- 
ticity in  the  production  of  grains  and  forage  crops,  which 
adds  greatly  to  the  stability  of  livestock  production.  Many 
poultrymen  and  dairymen  feel  that  the  A.  A.  A.  programs  are 
harmful  to  their  intereste.  However,  they  proflt  most  when 
the  supply  and  price  of  feed  are  stabilised.  When  feed 
grain  iwlces  are  extremely  low,  many  Middle  Western  farmers 
go  into  poultry  and  dairy  production  extensively,  thus  com- 
peting with  the  eastern  commeroial  producers  of  dairy  and 
poultry  mroducts.  Violent  swings  in  feed-grain  prices  from 
one  year  to  the  next  are  as  harmful  to  those  who  buy  them 
as  to  those  who  grow  them. 

But  though  soil  conservation  programs  do  have  a  stabiliz- 
ing effect  on  grain  production  and  prices,  they  do  not  go  far 
enou^  Soil  conservation  can  carry  stabilization  only  to  a 
certain  point— it  can  only  level  out  the  very  roughest  of  the 
variations  in  supplies.  Another  step  is  needed  to  make  the 
ever-normal  granary  function  properly. 

Commodity  loans,  like  those  made  on  com,  offer  a  practical 
approach  that  can  be  put  into  effect  whenever  crops  are 
large  enough  to  make  possible  the  accumulation  of  reserve 
supplies.  Congress  should  make  provisions  for  commodity 
loans  that  can  be  made  when  and  as  needed. 

At  present  supplies  of  most  foods  and  feeds  are  not  exces- 
sive and  in  some  cases  reserves  are  hardly  adequate  to  meet 
national  needs.  Therefore,  our  immediate  concern  should 
be  to  build  up  supplies,  to  prodace  abundantly  up  to  the 
point  that  good  conservaticxi  practice  permito.  If  consum- 
ers are  going  to  give  their  consent  to  farm  programs  assur- 
ing f armere  fair  and  stable  income,  then  farmers  must  assure 
consumera  that  supplies  of  food  and  fiber  will  be  adequate  at 
an  times.  At  the  same  time,  if  consumera  expect  farmera 
to  produce  enough  to  keep  the  granaries  full,  then  they  must 
he  willing  to  help  safeguard  farmera  from  disastrous  ooose- 
quences  when  the  granary  overflows. 

Commodity  loans  have  already  proved  themselves  as  work- 
able machinery  for  putting  into  effect  the  ever-normal 
granary.  In  the  fall  of  1933  com  supplies  were  extremely 
large  and  prices  were  extremely  low.  The  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  stepped  in  and  made  loans  to  farmera  on  com  stored 
on  farms.  Tlius.  instead  of  selling  this  bumper  crop  of 
com  at  sacrifice  prices  or  feeding  it  to  hogs  which  were  not 
needed  on  the  market,  farmera  were  enabled  to  hold  this  com 
on  their  farms.  In  1934  came  the  most  severe  drought  In 
history.  Com  production  was  very  low.  Prices  of  com  rose 
to  high  levels.  So  farmera  paid  off  their  loans  and  had  com 
on  hand  at  a  time  when  they  needed  it.  The  com  loan  made 
possible  a  balancing  of  the  harveste  of  1933  and  1934. 

Such  commodity  loans  have  the  double  effect  of  keeping 
the  surplus  portion  of  the  crop  in  storage  for  future  use 
and  of  preventing  the  price  to  the  producer  from  falling 
below  a  certain  point 

Commodity  loans  would  build  up  the  granary  and  provide 
for  adequate  supidies.  But  if  a  bumper  crop  should  be  har- 
vested one  season,  or  if  there  should  be  a  succesBkm  at 
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tefdnbie  crop  jmit,  or  If  demand  should  decUne  il^Pb^ 
WDpttM  mlf  ht  pile  up  and  overflow  the  granaries.  Under 
tbcM  drcunwtances.  It  would  be  unwise  to  keep  o^  "laWng 
|»f.^  and  pUtof  up  bigger  and  bigger  supplies.  After  sw- 
nliea  liave  been  built  up  to  a  point  suflldent  to  protect  tne 
eomiDer  then  the  fanner  should  have  the  power  to  cut 
down  his 'production  so  as  to  maintain  suppUes  at  a  normal 
iBTcl  in  the  granary.  ^ 

Tbls  could  be  aocompUshed  by  offering  producers  condi- 
tional payments  in  addition  to  their  regular  conservation 
PBymfnt*  under  the  agricultural  conservation  program,  m 
Sbm  wants,  we  should  go  a  step  further  than  the  agricul- 
tural conservation  program  and  pay  the  farmer  for  builcUng 
HP  the  f ertiUty  of  his  soU  for  use  in  soccwMUng  years  when 
'^^Hliplles  might  be  below  normal. 

A  eombinatloD  of  commodity  loans,  the  agricultural  con- 
servation program,  and  conditional  payments  for  building 
up  the  fertility  of  the  soU  would  prove  adequate  in  mo^|^J[^ 
to  main****'  an  ever-normal  granary.  However,  it  is  Ponhle 
that  even  with  theae  safeguards  a  succession  of  favorable 
ymn  might  make  even  this  combination  of  programs  tnade- 
«i»tie  to  keep  supplies  from  pOtng  up. 

rcmrrm  rmoBQCUom  catmux. 
As  the  last  step  to  '"i>«"fa^«"  an  ever-n<Hrmal  granary  and 
my^ai  such  disasbtMis  price  declines  as  occurred  from  1929 
Z  1933  the  Oovcmment  should  have  the  power  of  direct 
nroductton  controL  This  power  should  never  be  thrown  into 
operation  until  after  the  ever-normal  granary  was  full  and 
nmning  over  and  after  the  condltlooal  payments  for  «ul 
trnptovement  had  failed  to  stabUlK  producUon  sufficiently 
to  escape  the  danger  of  low  prices. 

If  fanners  do  not  have  this  power  to  directly  control  their 
■ndttction  throiwh  the  centrallalng  power  of  the  Govem- 
ment.  any  ever-normal  granary  plan  is  doomed  to  failure. 
Tte  att«npt  of  the  Federal  Fum  Board  to  stabUlse  farm 
wppUas  and  vrloes  failed  principally  because  the  Board 
lacked  this  power  to  control  production.  Hie  removal  of 
farm  produBto  from  the  market  tends  to  raise  farm  prices 
•Bd  enoouragt  production.  Without  the  power  to  limit  pro- 
doetioo  after  supplies  have  been  adequately  built  up  in  the 
gmiMry.  the  granary  would  soon  be  running  over  and  prices 
would  be  heading  downward.  .    ,  w     w_ 

g^,^p^  gipetieace  with  dtreet  production  control  has  been 
nl4,lnnii  tivoogh  the  Kerr-Smith  Tobacco  Act  and  the 
Gbtton  Act.    Both  of  these  acts  employed  the 


rected.  an  Increase  of  5  percent  in  food  consumption  would 
occur.  Here  is  a  real  goal  for  the  Nation  to  strive  for.  It 
cannot  be  attained  by  unlimited  farm  production  and  low 
farm  prices.  That  was  proved  in  1932.  ProducUon  of  farm 
nroducts  was  extremely  large  and  prices  were  at  rock-bottom 
lows.  But  more  people  starved  that  year  than  any  year 
since  yrhea  farm  supplies  have  been  lower. 

But  this  goal  of  increased  consumption  can  be  reached 
by  raising  the  incomes  of  the  poor  people  in  this  country. 
And  that  means  the  incomes  of  many  farmers  as  well  as  city 
people.  All  farmers  do  not  produce  food.  In  fact,  very  few 
farmers  today  produce  all  their  own  food.  Most  of  them  are 
commercial  farmers,  producing  one  or  two  specialUes,  which 
are  sold  on  the  market  for  cash. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  at  present  price  levels  an  in- 
come of  $150  per  month  is  needed  to  provide  an  adequate 
diet  for  a  family  of  four.  By  expanding  industrial  produc- 
tion, increasing  employment  and  pay  rolls  let  us  work  to- 
ward a  goal  of  $150  a  month  for  every  family  in  the  Nation. 

No  <Mie  wants  to  practice  scarcity — abundance  is  the  goal 
of  all.  And  the  only  way  to  achieve  abundance  is  to  achieve 
stability  in  our  economic  system.  A  big  step  toward  sta- 
bility is  the  ever-normal  granary  with  accompanying  pro- 
duction control,  which  would  enable  farmers  to  avoid  the 
drasUc  declines  in  prices  caused  by  extreme  variations  in 
production.  By  giving  a  measure  of  stability  to  agriculture, 
manufacturing,  mining,  transportation,  and  all  other  forms 
of  activity  would  be  helped  toward  the  goal  of  stabUization. 
When  farmers'  prices  drop  to  disastrous  levels,  causing  farm 
bankruptcies  and  mortgage  foreclosures,  farmers  cannot  buy 
dty-produced  goods  and  services,  and  everybody  suffers. 

A  recent  national  conference  of  farm  leaders,  called  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Henry  A.  Wallace,  adopted 
xecommendati(His  for  providing  crop  insurance,  an  ever- 
normal  granary,  and  production  control  to  make  the  ever- 
normal  granary  plan  effective.  I  heartily  endorse  their 
recommendations  and  hope  that  legislation  can  be  enacted 
in  this  session  of  Congress  to  carry  them  out. 


Many  attics  o<  tt»  psoent  admlnlsfenttaii^  agrieultural 
mogrmm  hav«  aocond  fturmert  of  using  production  centred 
loeMate  a  aeardty.  tharetay  Inlurtng  ooosumers.  Most  of 
ttaflM  etitJoB  ara  tedntrial  toadeiB  who  pncdoed  scarcity  as 
agileiittara  has  never  practiced  It  and  as  agrleultiffe  never 
will  practiee  It.  ^^ . 

OmlMM  thb  recent  deprcarton  many  mannfactnrers  ca» 
vodnctlon  ta  half  or  even  more  and  threw  millions  otf 
^^  oot  fd  work.  Htoe  waa  scarcity,  practteed  with  a 
Which  Is  worse,  to  curtail  farm  production 
]B  Hns  with  thekMBof  fereign  demand  or  to  throw 
_an  out  of  werk  that  mlUlana  are  on  the  bread 
««»  to  aB  oar  large  eWee?  THere  has  been  no  scarcity  oJ 
tDdd  In  ttaki  eoontry.  even  In  sptte  of  two  oT  the  moot  sevexe 
Zwhts  tn  UMory.  Ttx  Indvtrtal  efalertain  la  quick  to 
SoTmon  the  farmer  the  moral  obUgattan  to  feed  the 
Satton.  bat  he  sees  no.  oWlgatInn  on  his  own  part  to  bear 
blidMie  of  tteborden. 

An  fhtfmert  propoee  to  do  Is  to  ose.  In  sensible  fashion. 
Oomament  power  to  make  adjustments  to  meet  chan^ 

weather  rh**f*'*t  foreign  demands,  and  tte  need  for  sou 
eonserr^tloa.  Ftoners  have  no  wish  to  practice  aoaidl^ 
fm-n^*^  Ttey  would  be  only  too  vrilUnv  to  proAioe  to  the 
Umlt  If  the  Buurtet  wwe  there  to  abeorb  It. 

Dietitians  csthnate  the  total  per-eapita  food  eotusmp^ 
In  tfaH  ooantry  would  be  tncfeaeed  M  percent  over  the  1920 
to  10»  levtf  If  tmjBPS  m  Ihle  owmtey  conld  be  tlnn  an 
diet.    If  ddy  "*^J"*  dlc4  defldSMMa 


C»NTEOL   OOMMRTXa 

One  of  the  most  valuable  results  which  came  out  of  tJie 
agricultural  adjustment  programs  of  recent  years  was  the 
development  of  a  technique  for  administration  of  such  pro- 
grams. The  county  and  township  producer  committees 
which  administered  the  A.  A.  A.  programs  were  more  suc- 
cessful than  even  their  strongest  proponents  had  expected 
them  to  be.  Farmers  showed  that  they  could  work  together 
to  advantage  to  achieve  mutually  desired  results. 

The  expense  of  administering  the  various  programs  was 
lemarkahly  low  and  there  was  a  minimum  of  cheating  and 
fraud  under  the  contracts.  If  the  Administration  had  been 
highly  centatOised  in  Washington,  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  contracts  would  have  been  impossible.  U)cal 
farmer  committees  solved  many  problems  of  administration 
In  ttelr  own  way  that  would  never  have  been  solved  under 
a  hlf^ily  centrallaed  organization. 

It  mems  a  part  of  wisdom,  therefore,  to  continue  to  handle 
future  farm  programs  with  this  same  type  of  local  organi- 
sation. 


Mr.  Weaker,  as  we  look  ahead  into  the  next  crop  season 
ffltA  as  we  note  the  Improvements  in  farm  prices  and  farm 
Incomes  that  have  been  made  in  recent  years,  we  may  be 
Inclined  to  minimise  the  impcnrtance  of  the  steps  I  have 
outUned  for  stabilizing  agricultxire.  But  farmers  have  had 
good  times  before,  and  they  have  always  been  followed  by 
hard  times.  This  i»rogram  for  stabilizing  agriculture  is  one 
that  canixjt  wait  If  we  are  to  prevent  serious  collapses  In 
the  future  sudi  as  we  have  had  in  the  past.  As  the  old 
saying  goes,  an  ounce  at  iM^vention  is  worth  a  pound  of 

core. 

We  have  learned  through  the  programs  (rf  the  Roosevelt 
administration  that  something  can  be  done  by  Government 
action  to  make  less  severe  the  repercussions  of  ecmiomic  col- 
lapse or  natural  disaster.  Tbis  is  no  time  to  rest  on  our 
oars.  This  Is  the  ttane  to  chart  a  clear  course  tot  the  future. 
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Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Constitntion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RALPH  0.  BREWSTER 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  22,  1937 


ADDRESS  OP  HON.  RALPH  O.  BREWSTER.  OP  MAINE.  BEPORS 
LINCOLN  CLUB  OP  WASHINGTON  COUNTY,  AT  FERRT. 
MAINS.   FEBRUARY    12.    1937 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarics  in  the  Rscoro.  I  include  the  following 
address  I  made  at  Perry,  Maine,  on  February  12,  1937: 

The  purpose  of  the  Constitution  wm  the  protection  of  mlnorltlM. 
No  Constitution  was  necessary  to  assist  a  popxilar  majority  In 
carrying  out  their  decisions.  The  simple  provision  of  a  legislative 
body  as  In  other  countries  would  have  been  adequate  to  accomplish 
this  purpose  with  an  Executive  to  carry  out  the  directions  of  the 

Anglo-Saxon  government  has  slowly  and  painfully  evolved  from 
the  days  of  Magna  Carta  In  1215.  when  some  rights  of  freemen 
and  partlcxilarly  some  degree  of  financial  control  over  the  national 
budget  were  wrested  by  the  barons  from  a  reluctant  King  at 
Runnymede.  All  this  experience  In  England  and  America  has 
demonstrated  the  necessity  of  the  protection  of  a  minority  from 
the  temporary  majority  which  may  exist  at  any  time. 

This  thought  was  dominant  In  the  minds  of  thoae  men  who 
wrote  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States— JusUy  characterlaed 
by  Gladstone  as  "the  most  amazing  document  ever  struck  off  at  one 
time  by  the  mind  and  purixjse  of  man." 

They  proposed  to  safeguard  most  carefully  the  rights  of  the  Indi- 
vidual against  the  state.  The  very  Intimate  concern  of  the  new 
nation  for  these  rights  was  demonstrated  In  the  refusal  to  ratify  . 
the  Instrument  untU  the  10  articles  of  the  BUl  of  Bights  were  \ 
agreed  upon  to  be  Immediately  added  as  amendments  guaranteeing 
each  citizen  against  exploitation  by  an  otherwise  all  powerful  cen- 
tral government. 

The  Constitution  thus  became  the  contract  not  merely  between 
the  3,000,000  Americans  who  associated  themselves  under  Its  pro- 
visions at  that  time,  but  of  all  the  millions  of  Americans  who  hav« 
since  lived  under  its  beneficent  protection. 

No  passing  impatience  with  the  delays  Incident  to  the  orderly 
process  of  amendment  must  be  permitted  to  blind  ourselves  to  the 
consequences  of  changing  the  Constitution  by  construction  at  the 
whim  of  a  transitory  majority. 

The  necessity  of  amendment  of  the  Constitution  to  meet  the 
changing  conditions  of  a  new  economic  day  was  recognized  by  the 
foimding  fathers,  and  the  Constitution  has  already  been  amended 
21  times. 

In  my  first  Inaugural  address  as  Governor  of  Maine  In  1925  I 
urged  very  earnestly  the  ratification  of  the  child-labor  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  I  believe  It  is  evi- 
dent that  further  amendment  Is  now  required  to  meet  adequately 
acme  of  the  problems  of  this  new  day. 

There  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  ratification  of  thla 
amendment  wotUd  have  long  since  been  accompllahed  If  the  conven- 
tion system  of  ratificaUon  had  been  adopted  by  the  Congress.  Thla 
amounts  to  an  Immediate  popular  referendum  and  brought  the 
adoption  of  the  last  amendment  within  10  months  of  Its  submission. 
Apparently  some  are  not  willing,  however,  to  wait  upon  this 
process  of  orderly  amendment  but  desire  to  accomplish  what  they 
may  sincerely  beUeve  to  be  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber through  the  exercise  of  the  majority  control  which  they  enjoy 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

That  way  Is  plainly  marked  to  the  executive  tyrannies  that  are 
now  disgracing  the  major  nations  of  Europe.  The  power  which  may 
be  exercised  by  an  executive  over  the  Congress  has  already  been 
demonstrated.  If  now  a  compliant  Court  may  be  secured  by  con- 
gressional enlargement  and  Executive  appointment  then  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  becomes  in  very  truth  a  thing  of  straw. 
Curiously  enough  the  act  which  for  the  first  time  acccux^anled 
the  Presidential  message  guaranteed  a  recurrence  o'  the  crUls 
within  a  decade  since  it  provided  that  the  newly  constituted  Su- 
preme Court  should  remain  permanenUy  at  15  membwa— assum- 
ing no  vacancies  before  the  act  should  take  effect.  .Tn»W  milesa 
the  new  Judges  are  ready  to  resign  at  seventy,  we  might  within  a 
short  time  have  fifteen  old  men  in  place  of  the  nine  that  In  the 
caae  of  N.  R.  A.  unanlmotisly  obstructed  the  Presidential  pxirpose. 

If  there  should  then  be  a  new  President  equaUy  tenacious  of 
the  appearance  of  omniscience  it  might  be  necessary  to  ^^PO™* 
sixteen  new  members  of  the  Court  to  present  a  more  youthful  or 
more  useful  point  of  view.    And  so  ad  infinitum. 

Some  of  those  elements  In  our  population  which  most  vocUw- 
ously  support  the  Presidential  purpose  may  then  be  hoist  with 
their  own  petard. 


The  Suweme  Cofurt  of  the  United  SUtes  la  the  last  haven  oa 
earth  for  racial  and  religious  minorities.  There  the  Soottsboro 
boys  found  refuge.  There  the  Oregon  syndicalist  found  releasa 
from  an  6-year  prison  term.  Even  a  Communist  In  America  may 
enjoy  freedom  of  speech  imder  the  shelter  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
To  pack  the  Supreme  Court  with  sU  Justices  to  alter  Its  vlewa 
of  the  ConsUtutlon  will  furnish  ample  precedent  for  future  ad- 
ministrations by  the  same  process  to  abolish  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Racial  and  economic  minorities  in  the  United  States  wiU  ponder 
weU  before  they  abandon  the  protection  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  They  may  well  live  to  rue  the  day  when  they 
have  established  the  precedent  by  which  a  temporary  majority 
may  move  to  wreak  Its  will. 

Every  Individual  right  g\iaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  Mie 
United  SUtes  Is  protected  only  by  the  sanctity  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
submitted  with  the  nine  other  amendmenU  composing  the  Bill 
of  Righto  by  the  First  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  provides  as 
follows: 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  esUbllshment  of 
religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof:  or  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press:  or  the  right  of  people  peace- 
ably to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redreM  ct 
grievances." 

People  may  well  ponder  the  ImpUcatlons  of  this  simple  language 
and  all  It  represento  to  racial  and  religious  minorities  and  to  the 
most  precious  liberties  of  freemen  before  they  abolish  Ito  sig- 
nificance by  sanctioning  the  creation  of  a  tribunal  that  shaU 
Interpret  this  language  in  accordance  with  the  dcalree  of  an 
Executive  who  may  at  some  future  time  be  drunk  with  power. 

The  BUI  of  Righto  successively  gtiaranteea  the  right  to  keep 
and  bear  arms;  restricto  the  quartering  of  troops;  protecto  the 
people  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures:  protecto  the 
righto  of  persons  charged  with  crimes  and  righto  to  {ulvate  prop- 
erty; protecto  the  right  erf  trial  by  Jury  and  against  excessive 
ball  or  cruel  and  unusual  punishmente:  and  then  finaUy  providee 
that  "the  entmieratlon  in  the  Constitution  of  certain  righto  shaU 
not  be  ccmstrued  to  deny  or  disparage  others  reUlned  by  the 
people"  and  also  provides  that  "the  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  SUtes  by  the  Constitution  or  prohibited  by  it  to  the  SUtes 
are  reserved  to  the  SUtes,  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

Leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  other  days  entertained  some- 
what dlffoent  Ideas  regarding  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

"Resolved,  That  the  Democratic  Party  will  abide  by  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  tlie  United  SUtes  on  the  questions  of 

constitutional  law."  

This  quoUtion  from  a  Democratic  platform  of  our  "horse  and 
buggy"  past  might  now  seem  pertinent  In  view  of  the  contention 
that  no  patriot  has  ever  thought  that  the  Constitution  or  the 
Supreme  Court  should  In  any  way  limit  the  actions  of  the  Con- 
gress or  the  President. 

Even  as  recenUy  as  last  June,  after  4  years  of  now  alleged  frus- 
tration, the  Democratic  Party  In  convention  assembled  at  Phila- 
delphia promised  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  In  seeking  their 
suffrage  that — 

"We  have  sought  and  will  continue  to  seek  to  meet  these  prdo- 
lems  through  legislation  within  the  Constitution. 

"If  these  problems  cannot  be  effectively  solved  by  legislation 
within  the  Constitution,  we  shaU  seek  such  clarifying  amendment 
a^  will  assure  to  the  leglslat\ires  of  the  several  SUtes  and  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes.  each  within  ito  proper  J\irlsdlctlon. 
the  powCT  to  enact  those  laws  which  the  SUte  and  Fedei^  legis- 
latures, within  their  reapectlve  spheres.  shaU  find  necesaary.  In 
order  adequately  to  regiilate  commerce,  protect  public  health  and 
safety  and  safeguard  economic  sectirtty.  Thus  we  propoee  to 
malnUln  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution." 

There  Is  here  no  su^estlon  of  the  easy  solution  of  our  dlfll- 
cultles  through  appointing  additional  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Nor  was  there  during  the  last  campaign  any  suggeeUon 
that  recovery  was  not  here  or  within  the  easy  reach  of  measures 
that  could  be  constitutionally  achieved. 

Abraham  Lincoln  vigorotisly  atUcked  the  Dnd  Scott  dedslm 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes  but  never  propoeed 
the  packing  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  remedy  what  he  believed  to 

be  the  ill  effecto  of  this  decision.  

Argumento  can  always  be  made  as  to  whether  or  not  oertam 
DOWOTS  are  lodged  In  the  Congress  by  the  Constitution.  But  tf 
Btecutlve  fiat  is  to  be  subsUtuted  for  Judicial  interpreUtion  and 
orderly  amendment  then  America  will  be  weU  on  the  way  to  the 
shirt-sleeve  autocracies  that  now  nUe  so  large  a  part  of  Europe. 
Prom  the  standpoint  of  real  Americans  It  matters  little  whether 
the  shirt  be  red.  black,  or  brown.  The  remUto  for  free  Amertoa 
are  the  same. 

No  limit  can  be  placed  to  the  extent  to  which  the  most  precious 
rlRhte  and  Uberties  of  American  citizens  may  be  destroyed  by  future 
Indents— less  pubUc  spirited,  perhaps,  and  weU  meiuilng— on  the 
basis  of  the  unprecedented  action  that  Is  here  proposed.  Perhapa 
unwittingly  the  cornerstone  is  laid  for  the  erection  erf  the  sema 
temple  of  tyranny  that  now  disgraces  formerly  great  natloos  over- 
seas as  racial  and  religious  minorities  are  ground  relentlessly  to  the 

Since  when  did  It  become  social  or  governmental  bere^  to 
adhere  to  the  orderly  process  of  constltutlimal  amendment  wnlcH 
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*****  •'^*K5i«S£tS  <rf  thto  pro|K«l  IB  tb.  f  utuw  o<  our  IM^ 


Problems  of  Federal  Taxation 


me  LAnd-Use  Ad  jvBtnent  Proffraai  of  the  Resettle- 
ment Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  ALLEN 

OF  DXLAWABX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tveadoy.  JToreft  23. 19J7 

Ifr   ALLSN  of  Detoware.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  bave  bem  » 
l»S««d5^  tood tiiat  ha. re«U»d  to  the  St^ 
wSTSl  to  the  Ifatloo  a»  a  whole  f  rom  the  lan^^ 
m^  ipnsram  of  the  Re«tUement  Admtateteatton  th^  I 
STttWdS  to  weak  a  wort  of  P«i«to  h*^  ^t^ 
procram  and  also  to  tJiimai  the  hope  that  means  wiu  be 

provMed  for  cootlnntaig  it.  «,m.«^h  ^r^ 

DurliK  a  period  when  unemptofment  was  wideaurcad  m 
oiiratote  the  Delaware  ptojects  under  this  program  made 
possible  a  bTtag  for  as  many  u  7W  of  oar  dtlaens.  to  addl- 
SratoproTidlnf  anplojment  for  theae dtHens,  it  win  result 
m  tbe  creatian  of  a  lane  recreatiooal  area,  the  development 
of  a  wildlife  batattat.  and  much  bcneflcial  work  in  connection 
with  the  building  of  forests,  as  weU  as  reforesUtton.  It  will 
atoo  reduce  fire  haaards  on  approKimatrty  272  •««  <rf  land, 
proflde  15  miles  of  truck  trails,  and  the  building  of  S  admin- 
IgUatiao  buiUings.  A  recreational  project  on  the  ocean 
tnnt  win  also  be  completed  which  wiU  provide  entertainment 
and  pleasure  for  many  o(  our  clttaens  of  low  income,  not  only 

m  the  State  of  Delaware  but  from  nearby  States  as  wdl. 

I  know  of  no  emergency  program  where  such  beneficial 

Iwutta  have  been  oMatoed  as  thoae  obtained  through  the 

land«ive  adjisrtment  program  at  such  low  cost  to  the  Oov- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesdaw.  March  24. 1937 


MDDBxaa  OP  HON.  RO«pr  M^iJ^  Foum-RTO^  w»^ 

nrvNRTN      BKPCMU5     THB     OPEN     MHBTINO,     FKDKRAli      iA* 
gSU^TmSSuCAN  BAB  A8BOCIATIOH.  MARCH  aO.  1987 


The  funds  involved  have  been  more  than  small  in  oompari- 
n  to  the  good  that  has  resulted. 

^Mii«iimi»  pnjgrams  are  being  carried  out  to  practically  every 
State  of  the  XTnlon.  I  understand  that  at  the  peak  of  work 
nader  this  prssram  at  least  56.000  dtiaens  were  employe^ 
the  Oovemment  has  acquired  title  to  and  has  improved 
♦It^pwMiite  of  acres  that  were  a  eompleto  loss,  and  in  many 
easM  win  learn  tlMm  improved  areas  to  the  respective  States 
f or  tha  urn  and  tfijovment  of  their  dtiaens.  It  has  in- 
ctaded  tbe  devekipment  of  water  snpfdles  in  areas  where 
them  were  needed:  It  has  improved  many  of  our  forests  and 
IMS  »^*»«tiMi  many  more.  In  many  casm  arrangemenU  are 
bSisMde  tolaaae  xeereatioaal  araas  to  boys'  and  girls' 
anta  and  this  win  undrntitwdly  piove  a  blessing  to  them. 

Ite  prflndpal  Idea  back  of  this  program,  as  you  know, 
was  to  go  into  areas  where  our  dtimns  were  occupying 
iHid  under  eooditiDiM  that  would  result  only  in  ruin  to 
tbi  hmd  as  mH  as  to  thorn  oeeopytng  It.  Under  the  plan 
that  was  developed  many  of  those  oceupThig  »ach  tarid 
Mti^"-***^  oo  tend  where  tbiy  can  rehabilitate 


NO  detail  has  been  left  undone  that  would  hrtng^oi* 
BHztamm  Tcsiite  under  tUs  program  and  In  the  report  of 
the  Pnoktanfs  committee  the  hope  is  "*»«*"i^»  ^J 
wtt  be  f omid  to  eontlmm  and  eoiarse  It.  I  want  to  add 
my  Ulcere  and  heartfelt  hope  to  that  of  the  «»»n^  •»* 
m^TtuBiiort  of  an  Msmhan  of  any  tenancy  klM^tlon 
Sat  nu^  mm  bef  on  thU  body  under  wfakdi  this  program 


Mr  NYE.  Mr.  President,  on  April  28.  1935.  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  IMr.  La  PollsttkI  delivered  a 
radio  address  on  the  subject  Broadening  the  Tax  Base,  which 
I  had  inserted  in  the  ComautssioHAi.  Rbcorb  of  May  16, 
1935  Much  has  transpired  since  that  time  in  the  matter 
of  taxation,  and  on  a  recent  evening.  March  20.  in  a  naticmal 
broadcast,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  deUvered  another 
address  on  the  subject  over  the  air.  I  ask  that  his  address 
may  be  incorporated  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rxcoro.  as  follows: 

1  slncerelr  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  diacu«  with  you  briefly 
-irSttte  l£K>Wein.  of  rweral  taxation.  We  need  to  dlKuas 
^^  mor?  often^  It  haa  long  been  my  belief  that  the  American 
DMDle  h»v«  given  altogether  too  little  thought  and  attention  to  tJa» 
SSSSS^T-ouS  coherent,  and  adequate  policy  of  govern- 
mental taxation  and  flacal  admlnlstraUon. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  as  citizens  must  pay  the  bills  for 
the  Oovemment  under  which  we  live  and  through  which  we  ben- 
St  wTmust  face  the  question  intelllgenUy  and  work  out  Ite  com- 
S«  ^£Ss  SspasBloSately.  otherwise  we  shall  be  the  vtettos  » 
ta^»er8  of  an  unjust,  haphazard,  revenue  system  designed  to 
raliTthe  money  and  fool  the  people  aU  at  the  same  time 

We  can  OHTect  this  situation  If  we  can  get  the  facte  befwe  the 
people.  I  firmly  beUeve  that  groups  such  as  yours  can  render  a 
^S^otable  senrlce  to  the  people  of  this  country  by  lending  their 
efforts  to  the  stimulation  of  public  discussion  on  tax  questions. 

The  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Government  over  the  past  decade 
have  been  steadily  increasing  from  year  to  y«u-.  .^.9,  1927  they 
amounted  to  approximately  three  and  a  quarter  billion  doUara. 
SS^W  our  ^eral  Budget  almost  hit  the  $9,000,000,000  mark. 
Some  of  these  increases  have  been  due  to  emergency  expendlturea 
to  combat  the  problems  of  human  relief  and  economic  deflation, 
but  it  is  Blgnlflcant  to  note  that,  except  for  the  temporary  set-backa 
suffered  in  the  fiscal  years  of  1933  and  1934,  the  general  expense  ot 
our  normal  governmental  program,  excluding  debt  retirement,  in- 
terest, and  emergency  expenses,  has  consistently  been  increasing. 
lASt  year  it  ammmted  to  approximately  $5,000,000,000.  56  percent 
of  the  entire  Budget. 

Kuch  of  this  Increasing  expense  of  government  has  been  financed 
by  borrowed  money.  Since  the  World  War  we  have  not  taxed 
heavily  enoxjgh  Had  we  retained  the  Income-  and  inheritance-tax 
rates  enacted  by  the  revenue  bill  of  1921,  the  Federal  Government 
could  have  paid  off  every  nickel  of  the  public  debt  In  addition  to 
meeting  the  current  operating  expenses  of  the  Government,  but 
we  dldnt  do  it.  And  since  the  precipitation  of  the  economic 
crisis  to  1M9  annual  deficits  have  been  a  regular  occurrence. 

Sooner  or  later  we  must  face  the  problem  of  taxing  sufliclently 
to  lessen  the  use  of  the  Government's  credit.  I  am  firmly  con- 
Tlneed  that  we  ought  to  undertake  that  Job  right  now.  The  ques- 
tion arlaes.  then,  as  to  where  we  can  get  the  money. 

I  have  always  contended  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
pursue  a  thoroughgoing  program  of  graduated  taxation  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  taxpayer's  ability  to  pay.  Such  a  program 
has  never  really  been  tried  in  this  country.  We  have  had  Income 
tans,  but  the  system  of  income  taxation  has  not  had  a  broad 
enovwh  baee  to  realize  Ite  fxUl  revenue  potentialities  or  to  achieve 
the  stability  that  is  essential  in  a  sound  tax  program. 

In  IWS  the  revenue  from  individual  Income  tax  In  this  country 
was  $1  000.000.000.  In  1932.  with  rates  two  and  a  half  times  higher. 
tHe  wvenue  from  this  source  was  only  $329,000,000.  Great  Brltato 
ei^wfences  no  such  drastic  fluctuations  of  reventie,  (or  to  England 
the  tax  system  Is  more  broadly  based. 

ytom  the  standpoint  of  raising  revenue  the  important  brackets 

^^t:  must  be  made  to  carry  their  fair  share  of  the  tax  burden  are 

those  below  $50,000  annxial  taxable  Income.     Over  92  percent  ta 

the  ^»«»»»*  individual  net  tooome  in  the  entire  Nation  falls  in 

these  daases.    Tet  durtog  the  fiscal  year  aS  1936  only  48  percent  ot 

tne  IMefsl  laeame-tax  revenue  came  from  these  brackets. 

In  the   flnt  session  of  the  last  Congress  I   Introduced   two 

tidments  designed  to  broaden  the  base  of  our  Federal  HKxnne- 

vystem.    lbs  first  would  have  imposed  surtaxes  ranging  from 
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4  percent  on  a  taxable  net  tocome  to  excess  of  $3,000  to  75  percent 
on  taxable  tocomes  to  excess  of  $5,000,000.  On  tocomes  between 
$44,000  and  $50,000  it  proposed  a  surtax  of  36  percent,  and  the 
surtax  rates  on  other  brackete  of  inccMme  were  graduated  aocord- 
togly.  The  effect  of  this  amendment  would  be  to  stiffen  the  sur- 
taji  rates  all  along  the  line,  and  particularly  on  those  tocomes 
ranging  roughly  from  $10,000  to  $50,000.  where  so  much  of  the 
todlvldual  taxable  tocome  of  this  country  Is  to  be  found. 

It  was  estimated  at  the  time  that  this  plan  would  raise  about 
$175  000,000  additional  revenue  annually.  Now.  with  a  general 
Mse  'to  gross  national  tocome,  it  would  be  reaacmaUe  to  assume 
that  this  estimate  might  be  Increased. 

My  other  amendment  provided  for  the  reductKm  of  personal 
exemptions  from  $1,000  to  $800  for  single  persona  and  from  $3,500 
to  $2  000  for  married  persons.  Flat  exempticms  such  as  we  have 
in  our  Federal  tax  law  work  against  the  principle  of  taxation 
acomling  to  ability  to  pay.  In  effect,  they  always  apply  to  the 
top  rate  to  which  an  income  is  subject  and  effect  greater  sayings 
for  the  people  with  high  incOTies  than  they  do  for  the  people 
with  low  incomes.  Of  the  $40,000,000  which  this  plan  would  raise. 
according  to  estimates  made  at  the  time,  only  $7,000,000  would 
come  from  the  1.400.000  new  tocome-tax  P»yM»-  I***  oJ5? 
$33  000  000  would  c<»ne  from  people  in  the  existing  wj''*^^'^ 

•R)gether  these  two  amendmente  were  capable  of  rsw^f  •^SJJ* 
$215000 000  additional  Income  annually,  according  to  relltfue  esu- 
mat^  made  at  the  time  they  were  before  the  Senate  for  con- 

*^¥th^  the  time  has  come  for  the  Federal  Government  to  adopt 
a  sensible  income-tax  program  with  a  base  broad  enou^  ^^?I 
Ll  the  revenue  needed  and  a  foundaUon  firm  enough  to  provide  a 
steady,  dependable  source  of  revenue.  _„^,  ^  .n  -* 

If  that  is  done,  the  way  wUl  be  clear  for  the  «P«i,o«^"^^^ 
these  toelastlc  nuisance  taxes  which  work  such  a  hardship  on  the 
SS^and  women  of  low  tocomes.  In  spite  of  a  JW-peroent  to«arease 
S  mSme-tax  revenues  during  the  fiscal  y^  1^-„^."S?^ 
laneous  sales  and  excise  taxes  constituted  about  60  percent  of  our 

^'S'^iSrLrnot^to  accord  with  the  prtoclple  of  taxaUon 
upon  the  basis  of  the  taxpayer's  ability  to  pay,  and  they  are  a 
daneerous  element  in  our  fiscal  policy. 

I  am  confident  that  the  majority  of  the  American  people  wUl 
accept  a  broad  and  comprehensive  tax  "yste™  ''*^*?*^  J?J'?f^ 
based  upon  the  todividuals  ablUty  to  carry  a  taxburden  U  we 
can  only  relieve  the  people  of  moderate  tocome  from  the  unfair 
burden  of  these  inelastic  taxes  prevailing  today.  „_.^ 

It  win  be  necessary  to  raise  taxes.  This  talk  of  cutting  Gov«n- 
ment  costs  wlU  never  accomplish  any  significant  progre«.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  there  are  instances  of  wasteful  e^ndlture  to 
our  Federal  Budget,  and  they  should  be  corrected.  But  substan- 
tlaUv  the  role  of  government  to  modem  society  Is  of  neceMi^ 
becoming  more  and  more  Important,  and  it  will  requUe  rnan  eBorX, 
more  attention,  and  more  money  from  the  Federal  Government  as 

■ni^was'a  day  when  the  economic  opportunity  <rf  Uie  westwn 
frontier  absorbed  all  the  surplus  capital  the  people  of  t»i^J»^^ 
could  scrape  together.  The  expansion  of  private  «°t«'5J^.*?^ 
the  tovestment  of  private  capital  were  the  driving  forces  behind  the 
expansion  of  our  economic  activity  and  the  tocrease  of  our  national 

?<Say  the  situation  Is  different.  The  sound  expansion  of  private 
enterprise  must  wait  for  a  substantial  improvement  of  toe  eco- 
nomic standing  of  the  masses  of  our  people  and  the  substantial 
tocreaae  of  their  purchasing  power. 

The  real  frontier  of  expanding  economic  activity  tojtoy  ii«  » 
the  field  of  public  improvements.  There  is  a  vast  untold  quantity 
of  work  to  be  done  to  this  field,  and  It  must  be  done  if  we  are 
to  preserve  for  ourselves  and  posterity  the  heritage  which  we 
have  as  American  citizens.  *.,.«^n 

Every  year  we  are  losing  $400,000,000  worth  of  precious  topeoU 
through  erosion.  Floods  ravage  our  great  river  basins,  caunng 
tremendous  damage  to  property  and  Infllcttog  hardship  and  death 
upon  our  people.  Millions  of  Americans  are  poorly  hotised.  un- 
told nvunbers  are  undernourished.  Our  schools  are  not  nearly 
adequate  to  the  task  of  universal  public  education.  Highways  and 
rivers  can  be  improved  to  serve  transportation.  Our  people  are 
without  adequate  recreational  faculties.  We  need  to  plant  new 
foreste.  establish  wildlife  preserves,  develop  a  more  efficient  pro- 
gram of  land  utilization.  

All  of  these  tasks,  and  more,  remato  to  be  done.  Prtyate  capital 
will  not  go  toto  this  field  of  capital  investment.  Thisto  a  new 
frontier  which  the  Government  can  develop  and  th\is  "•«'"  tne 
measxire  of  equality  of  economic  opportunity  once  afforded  by  on 
expanding  physical  frontier  of  setUement.  ,  _^  ..».  *  *._^ 

In  conclusion,  let  me  caU  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  tow* 
•re  more  than  devices  for  raising  governmental  "^°3««-  ,™«J 
are  also  instruments  of  social  control.  A  wise  tax  poUcy  will  not 
only  furnish  money  for  the  Government  but  also  may  be  instru- 
mental to  matotaining  the  delicate  balance  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  our  national  economy.  An  iU-advlsed  program  of 
taxation  may  provide  temporary  revenues,  but  to  our  modem  eco- 
nomic society  it  may  bring  on  disaster.  w..«,.„„  «^i 

At  present  we  are  to  an  economic  phwe  ^^J'^°?'^^°^ 
nous  ^tgns  of  developing  toto  tiie  same  kind  of  *>'*I«^„  *>°S?^ 
had  lOywrs  ago.  Oorporate  profits  are  on  the  ^J2JTi°«_**PS 
though  increasing,  are  not  keeping  pace  with  profits.  The"" 
grave  danger  that  a  boom  psychology  may  develop  in  tM  nesr 


future.  If  mass  purchasing  power  cannot  keep  pace  with  In- 
creased production,  we  will  face  another  ooUapse  similar  to  ths 
crash  of  1939. 

Hie  steel  idustry  offers  a  good  example  of  what  U  taking  place 
at  the  praemt  time.  It  has  reoentiy  granted  wage  increases  esti- 
mated to  total  about  $135.000X)00  for  the  coming  year.  But  at  the 
same  time  it  is  announcing  price  Increases  on  steel  which  will 
more  than  cover  thU  Increase  to  wages.  ^     ^.    ^  ..^.    „ 

It  is  Important  that  we  find  ways  and  means  to  direct  this  ea- 
paxidlng  income  toto  constructive  channels.  XT  we  do  not.  it  will 
find  Ito  way  toto  unsound  tovestment,  and  ths  Nation  wfll  be  to 
the  same  disastrous  cycle  that  blew  up  to  1939.  A  sound  poUoy 
of  inf***y»  taxation  can  prevent  the  excesses  that  Isad  to  such  a 
catastrophe,  but  we  must  act  ({ulckly.  

We  have  apimalmatdy  10.000.000  unemplnyed  men  and  womsn 
who  are  locdclng  to  the  Government  for  akL  And  there  is  a  vast 
program  of  public  Improvement  and  uonservatton  which  needs  to 
be  undertaken.  By  a  thorou^igolng  program  of  Income  taiatton 
the  dangerous  surplus  tocomes  which  are  now  accumulating  in 
the  form  of  private  capital  can  be  turned  to  finance  this  work. 

jnmtmii  of  looking  forward  to  the  curtailment  of  govemmsatal 
activity,  we  oiight  to  look  forward  to  its  expansion  as  a  funda>- 
mental  social  adjustment  to  a  changing  economic  society.  Our 
Government  can  and  must  serve  as  the  stabilizer  to  our  national 
economy.  But  before  it  can  perform  that  function  over  any  kmc 
period  of  time,  we  must  ^adopt  a  rational  tax  policy  which  wiU 
provide  regular  channels  for  the  steady  circulation  of  a  balanced 

||»«:lr»n>l    toOOmS. 


The  President's  Court  Proposal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

OF  TENNISSEX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  March  24, 1937 


ADDBE88  BT  JX7DOB  HAL  H.  HATNS8 


Bfr.  McEXLLAR.  Mr.  President,  I  have  before  me  a 
printed  address  by  Judge  Hal  H.  Haynes,  of  Tennessee,  on 
the  President's  proposal  as  to  the  courts.  Judge  Haynes  Is 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Republican  Jurists  of  our  State. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  address  printed  In^be 
Appendix  of  the  Rscou. 

There  being  no  objecticm.  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkccmu).  as  follows: 
[Vtom  the  Bristol  Herald  Courier,  Bristol.  Va.-Tenn..  liar.  31.  MW) 

lAWTMMB,  jmXXBS,  AKS  WSTTTBf  UUMBlliUlJOW 

By  Hal  H.  Haynes 

Tben  Is  no  substantial  reason  for  alarm  on  account  of  the 
President's  plan  to  increase  the  number  of  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  idea  is  not  new,  either  as  a  proposlttan  or  an 
accomplished  fact.  It  has  been  done  and  undone,  or  attempted 
and  wrangled  ov«r.  at  practically  every  outstanding  period  of  our 
blstory.  And  pn^ably  to  no  instance  haa  it  been  imdertaken 
with  greato-  reason  and  Justiflrattoo  and  less  round  for  crttidam 
on  account  of  partisan  pities  than  now. 

As  far  back  as  the  administration  of  Tliomas  Jefferson  poUti^ans 
raged  over  the  question;  and  the  first  Congress  after  Jefferson 
became  President,  at  his  behest,  acoomplished  such  a  c^nge. 
although  Jefferson  had  been  made  President  only  by  breaking  a 
tie  with  Aaron  Btirr.  He  had  no  mwnrtate  from  the  electorate 
overwhelmingly  approving  the  policies  sought  to  be  enforced,  su^ 
as  Mr  Roosevelt  bears.  A  Jefferson-controlled  Congress  went  to 
the  length  of  ab(riishing  two  terms  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  make 
It  unable  to  fxanction  to  order  to  gato  time  and  enable  Jefferscm 
to  change  ito  poUtical  complexion  in  that  bitter  flght  against 
PCdCTaliSs  and  the  second  Adams.  Yet  under  the  strato  of  a 
struggle  so  deplorable  as  that  the  country  did  not  go  to  the  dogs. 

When  the  Constitution  was  written  and  a  Supreme  Cowt 
created  the  Court  was  not  understood  to  be  tovested  with  tas 
power  to  become  the  arbiter  of  government  to  the  ext«it  that  » 
Suld  set  aside  an  act  of  Congress  and  defeat  the  will  of  tbs 
people,  however  emphatically  expressed.  That  was  an  open  ques- 
tion until  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  so  laid  down  the  law.  nc4 
exactiy  the  law  of  the  Constitution,  which  says  nothing  on  the 
subject,  but  the  law  by  construction,  and  liberal  constnactUm  a$ 

that. 

Judge  M»"ih*ii,  to  the  light  of  our  effort  at  srtf-gov«nment  as 
It  appeared  to  his  day.  scarcely  realised  that  the  Court,  in  wMd- 
ingapoww  "O  deUcate  and  important  as  against  a  coordtoat* 
tomnch  of  the  Government,  might  some  day  hamstring  It  by  a 
reactionary,  strict  construction  of  the  same  written  OoosUtutka. 
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bra  reaaonahty  liberal  conatructlon  of  the  OonaUtuUon.         

It  iTSSStod  that  the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  con- 

SS^SS  oSr  troiiWea  ha^e  artaen.    But  conclualons  of  tJhe 

^^tuim  eSiMtM  and  aftde  Bberal  eonaUtuttoual  coiiatruction 
S^  to^STSrCongreaa  whM*  undoubtedly  reflect  the  over- 
!SlSif  vSS  aLMrtUoTthe  pe«vle:  aolTlag  in  reaaonaWe  time 
r~nirytiS«il>iI  enea  cTratetoB  hinantty  to  be  aayed 
ftom^Han  and  Tvra^eath.  the  problama  of  government  arlalng 

H^\£1iS  Si's  SsrSi  S,£SS?^  -  "S 

fOwiHabirfttture  only  In  general  terma.  which  cry  aloud  for  a 


i^^  conatnietlon  to  glve'them  anj  meaning  and  force  at  all. 
"•~"*  ^tvniliiill  to  mtum  tli*  «taar  ear  a(  atrtot  construction. 


tewtrvar  harmful 'and  Inconsiderate  of  hiunan  rlghta  as  against 

pmueitf  nghta  the  reault  may  be.  ,.    ,, , 

•"^Sl^v^mn  TTrr*-~»«*«  tf  tlia  crux  ef  the  attoatlon:  It  «raws 
^^  tte  «NDd  and  tnUttng  of  lafal  aaftBda.  It  is  not  atrange 
^  ttaa  laalartty  of  lawyers  aaem  to  lean  to  the  f^ott^nye 
■Met  wmuuttlonlsu  of  the  Supreme  Court,  wtien  their  trend  ol 

tatoMMt  iMMt  ttMt  %  ouOortty  «f  the  Ooort  are  In  their  mental 
^MiiMiM  couseifatlTe  and  strict  construcUonlata. 
''ilia  doetrlnea  of  the  New  Deal,  as  well  aa  Uberal  statutee  leading 
■B  to  MB  were  tmkaown  to  the  eonmon  law.  It  is  oidyoam- 
mrmUvely  leoentty  that  they  ha.Te  found  «a|naaal<m  in  stHMry 
SIlctaM^ta.  The  ban  against  human  slavery,  fveedam  from  ia- 
wtM^^oit  for  debt,  and  an  our  wage  and  homestead-exemption 
SitSS^  iSSi«topotetlBg  out  and  marktag  the  beginning 
Sd  profr-»^?^^*«»Spi«  of  the  frtortty  of  human  rtghte.  It 
^\rHhlatte  memora  eTpeMens  now  Uvlng  when  the  weU-to-do 
la  ww»m  «»^^*r^  thafrproperty  for  ^SbUc  achools  to  educate 
a  vlalaUan  «f  their  prg|Mrt9  rlghta.  Tba  IdM  that 
'^^izuliM  to  the  whole  bo^  oi  the  people  from  siMh  taxa- 
.r^aeMaamMnt  elevatlQtt  of  the  maasea  JusUflad  tmOx 
toirttoWM  thMi  bufc'feaMy  raotod  ea  a  somd  poUcy  eaaentlal  to 

The 
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or  Bfo. 


A  thtog  needed,  therefoie,  is  some  new  tew  boota  to  be  w.UUn 
and  UMRht  la  the  light  of  the  new  doctrine  that  ttls  »  P«rt 
Siheto^  or  modern:  clvUtoed  government  tof«««^^  t^^S^L 
Se^mdhelp  those  who  cannot  help  then^dves.  resting  «ounmy 
aTlt  doe8\San  the  principle  that  such  aid  la  not  <«Jy  J"s^^ 
riiawT  STifl^—  iSrtte  ultimate  good  of  aU.  Including  thaw  . 
who  whither  throogh  fortunate  Inheritance  of  property  or  greater 
SSit^ttd^^llttyri  by  other  chance  of  fortuitous  circumstances 

are  able  to  help.  .  ...a. 

A»»img,  MTnearty  everybody  ctoea,  that  the  views  oT  the  oaa- 
tarl^  members  of  the  Supreoae  Court  must  be  modified,  that  the 
Sreat  difficulties  encountered  because  of  their  Interpretation  of  the 
OoBStttutlon  abooM  to  eome  way  be  removed  by  constitutional 
amendment  or  ottwrwlse  the  problem  would  be  more  easUy  and 
mi^s  solved  by  the  Presldenfs  plan  than  by  any  other  suggested. 
It  Is  so.  because  of  the  great  delay  snd  agitation  Incldentto 
.»w...rt»i#,ni»  or  the  Ormstltntton  and  complications  which  might 
arise  tf  Ooogress  could  be  given  a  kind  of  constitutional  veto  over 
liiirlirtnns  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  also  because  an  effort  now  to 
overoome  by  aaaendment  each  difficulty  arising  from  strict  caa- 
struetaan  would  seem  to  be  a  kind  of  blanket  approval  of  ttja 
Impractteal  doctrine  oT  a  strict  construction  of  a  written  consti- 
^jiS^yw  which  woukl  continue  to  harass  and  handicap  the  Oovem- 
ment  in  rtsettnc  with  future  contingencies  and  emergencies  certain 

to  arise. 

The  ntoliksifn  phui  would  not  necessarily  settle  the  question 
or  a  strict  or  liberal  construction,  but  it  would  nearly  make  lib- 
eral eonstmottan  a  fixed  policy,  applicable  at  least  where  It  sho\ild 
■MSt  manlfasUy  be  applied  in  passlDg  upon  the  constitutionality 
or  the  nmn'***'^  of  the  people,  ouule  articulate  by  acta  of  their 
Representatives  In  Congress.  And  with  more  frequent  changes  oT 
membeia  of  the  Court  masored,  together  with  the  bold  which  the 
doctrine  of  priority  of  human  rights  Is  sure  to  acquire  In  the 
eoDxae  of  a  few  y«azs,  it  is  unlikely  that  s\u:h  a  situation  as  now 
eaists  would  agsitn  arise. 

The  program  or  the  President  seems  more  practicable,  less  liable 
to  surprise  and  unforeseen  complications,  and  in  its  final  results 
less  faannXal  or  open  to  reasonable  criticism  than  any  remedy 
■raposofi  Paasing  the  question  or  delay  incident  to  eiuM^tment  oT 
amendments  which  might  m  emergencies  be  almost  equivalent 
to  deroat.  and  the  chance  of  passible  defeat  itself  by  a  small 
mlnortty  thwarting  the  overwhelming  will  of  the  electorate,  aa 
ameadnMBt  giving  to  Cor^ress  the  veto  power,  if  enacted,  is  not 
free  from  objection. 

One  objection  a^Mars  tram  the  divergent  views  of  Its  advocatea 
aa  regards  the  time  and  effect  to  be  given  to  such  ooogressional 
veto.  Its  advocates  are  sensible  of  the  unwisdom  of  lodging  In 
Congress  power  In  effect  to  veto  a  holding  by  the  Supreme  Court 
tmlnsB  first  passed  upon  by  the  electorate.  Most  of  them  concede 
Oiat  only  the  next  Oongreca  should  exercise  that  power.  But  how 
uMnaalous  and  \insattsfactwy  In  the  meantime  would  be  the 
situation  of  those  Interested,  or  who  might  become  interested,  in 
the  law  in  question?  If  acted  upon,  it  would  be  but  a  gamble: 
and  much  dlssattafactlon  and  harm  would  come  from  such  un- 
certainty. 

The  plan  for  Congress  to  enact  a  law  reqiilrtng  the  concurrence 
or  not  Jess  than  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  tiie  Court  to  annul 
an  act  of  Congress  would  have  to  run  the  gantlet  of  the  Sup>reme 
Court's  constitutional  test;  and  such  a  law  would  seem  to  be  of 
dotfbtful  constitutionality.  There  is  also  the  objection  to  it  that 
It  might  be  too  direct  and  easily  repealed  or  amended  or  estended; 
having  greater  appcMtusce  of  making  the  Supreme  Court  sub- 
servient to  the  will  of  Congress.  Cwtalnly  it  Is  more  subject  to 
this  objectkm  than  the  President's  plan,  and  the  constitutionality 

af  his  phm  is  not  to  be  doubted.  

Therefore,  after  aH  said  is  considered,  the  Presldenfs  p4an  seems 
wisest  and  less  objectionable  ttian  any  proposed  on  account  of  its 
greater  merits  pointed  out.  Yet  in  addition  tt  would  remove  an 
tolistioe  not  expected  to  be  remedied  by  any  propoaed  amend- 
ment, nor  by  any  other  plan  suggested,  in  that  it  wooid  expedite 
Ittlgatton  and  vouchsafe  to  everyone,  rich  and  poor  alike,  a 
hearing,  such  as  the  Constitution  contemplates,  befraw  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  any  ease  appeahtUe  to  that  Court  of  last  resort. 
Which,  mainly  on  tl»e  ground  that  no  public  question  is  Involved. 
Is  now  denied  every  year  to  hundreds  of  good  citizens  who  peti- 
tion the  Court  for  the  writ  of  certlorwl.  ^ 

The  views  expressed  are  considered  sound,  notwithstanding  the 
discouraging  effect  upon  sympathetic  but  Impartial  liberal  minds, 
resulting  from  extreme  *nd  unwise  demands  of  those  whom  the 
Praaident  is  strug^teg  to  protect,  tnith  as  '•sit-down  strikers"  and 
the  absurd  TOwnsend  plan.  If  continued,  xmrestralned  by  a 
bfuader  consideratton  for  the  ultimate  good  of  all,  sdflsh  human 
nature,  from  which  none  seems  exempt,  may  seriously  hainUoap 
HDd  embarraas  the  President  In  his  lOready  difficult  strxiggle  to 
bring  about  a  lawful,  peaceable,  and  practical  remedy  for  Ihe 
wrasMs  suffered  by  labor  and  by  millions  <rf  othw  people  who, 
from  eavBMs  beytxid  their  control,  have  been  outbested  tn  the  raoe 
or  life. 

And  If  tatture  may  attend  the  President's  remarkaUe  fight  for 
the  prtnelple  of  priority  of  human  rights,  as  a  result  of  extrem«y 
fyl««h  and  unreasonable  demands  by  either  side,  he  must  be  mind 
tiy<— iH  irtio  does  not  realise  the  risk  we  Incrir  of  the  terrors,  havoc, 
and  destruction  which  might  Ije  wrou^t  by  possible  revoluttan 
^st^  war  in  ow  own  country  between  the  extremes  of  fascnaa 
•ad  oooununlam.  with  its  residtaat  chaos,  possibly  marking  Jam 
or  *  cycla  or  etnumitlaa. 
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•nie  great  quesUon  of  today,  therefore,  la.  Can  we  lead  the 
nations  of  the  earth  as  our  Gk>venunsnt  has  done  In  the  experi- 
ment of  self-government.  In  finding  a  workable  and  balanoad 
ccmtrol,  by  orderly  and  lawf\il  governmental  means.  oT  the  ex- 
tremes of  selfish  human  nature,  to  be  founded  upon  fair,  prae- 
tical  Just,  and  enduring  concessions  on  the  part  of  all.  If  wa 
may,'  It  must  result  from  moderaUon,  llbwal  breadth  oT  viakm. 
and  scHne  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  all. 


Shall  It  Be  Life  or  Death  for  the  American 
Merchant  Marine? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  March  24. 1937 


AnrtRESS    OP    HON.    ROYAL    S.    COPZLAND.    OF    NEW    YORK. 
^B^SrE  the  kSotON  CHAA4BER  OF  COMMERCE,  MARCH  13. 
1M7  

Mr  WAUSH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rbcord  an  interesting  and  illuminating 
address  by  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  LMr.  CopblawdI 
before  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  subject. 
Shall  it  Be  Life  or  Death  for  the  American  Merchant  Marine? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
Ijrinted  in  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  address  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  on 
the  subject  of  the  American  merchant  marine,  because  here  we 
have  a  common  interest.  In  a  notable  manner  you  have  sought 
to  be  helpful  In  aU  matters  relating  to  transportation.  For  ye^ 
you  and  I  have  been  working  side  by  side  In  an  endeavor  to  make 
possible  an  adequate  American  merchant  marine,  to  make  It  an 
accomplished  dream. 

The  very  name  of  Boston  brings  to  mind  the  fine  American 
ships  of  early  colonial  days;  the  glorious  cUppershlps  of  the  mid- 
dle ISOO's.  It  reminds  us  of  the  "China  trade",  with  cargoes  at  sOk 
and  tea  to  Boston;  and  Uade  with  the  romantic  cotmtrles  oi  the 

It  is  easy  to  xinderstand  the  continued  Interest  of  Boston  in 
maritime  affairs.  Here  we  have  one  of  the  finest  natural  ^»>o" 
of  the  world  with  a  water  frontage  In  excess  of  40  miles.  Within 
a  50-mile  radius  of  Boston  Is  a  population  greator  than  that  of 
any  other  similar  area  In  the  United  States,  except,  of  course. 
New  York.  Boston  Is  the  center  of  the  largest  shoe  and  toxtlto 
manufacturing  commxinlty  of  the  world;  It  Is  the  greatest  fish 
market  of  the  world;  and  the  greatest  wool  and  leather  market  o< 
the  United  States.  It  holds  high  place  among  the  U»"f<»  "^'^ 
customs  districts  In  impwts  and  exports,  and  is  one  of  the  richest 
commimltles  per  capita  In  America.  ^     ^        _.       .-.i^ 

Although  Boston's  Interest  In  American  merchant  marine  affairs 
Is  heartening  to  thoae  of  us  who  strive  for  Its  welfare,  the  ap- 
parent indifference  of  many  of  our  people  is  alarming.  No  oth« 
nation  of  the  world  has  so  extensive  a  mainland  coast  In  so  Wgh 
a  state  of  development  as  has  the  United  States.  We  •rewoiiv- 
aled  in  ports  of  great  natural  advantages  and  of  strategic  distribu- 
tion for  the  accommodation  of  water-borne  commerce.  The  gen- 
eral coast  line  on  the  Atlantic  Is  1388  mUea  long,  the  Gulf  coast 
1.629.  and  the  Pacific  coast  1366.  a  total  of  4,883  statute  miles. 
The  actual  length  of  tidal  shore  line,  including  off-shore  Islamte. 
Is  four  times  as  great.  On  the  continental  coast  line  of  the  United 
States  there  are  some  50  seaports.  Of  these.  15  or  20  are  primary 
ports,  with  controUlng  depth  of  water  to  40  feet,  and  heavy  <»n- 
centration  of  railroad  service.  In  addiUcm,  there  are  seven  prin- 
cipal industrial  cities  on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes,  with  only 
minor  connection  with  sea-borne  commerce,  but  of  great  impor- 
tance In  the  economic  scheme.  _^*.».,„  ♦»»« 

Oiff  domestic  w»t«r-bome  traffic,  including  aU  trafflc  ^■rthtoin  ^ 
meaning  of  our  coastal  laws,  averages  In  normal  times  twice  the 
volume  of  our  foreign  water-borne  trafllc^  But  of  this  foreign  «• 
overseas  traffic,  only  about  a  third  Is  carried  in  Ameri«n  ve«eis. 
Here,  then.  Is  the  direction  in  which  normal  expansion  of  an 
American  merchant  marine  will  take  place.         

The  American  merchant-marine  problem  is  very  °^f^^[J^ 
from  the  problem  of  the  last  century.  In  the  days  <rf  wooden 
ships  we  were  able  to  build  fine  vessels  as  cheaply  "»«»^2^; 
petltors,  and  there  was  no  considerable  difference  in^e  eoat  of 
their  operation  as  compared  with  slmUar  forelp  cort^  Jnthe 
early  da^  our  only  substantial  handicap  was  t^UP^"^ °L^; 
petltor  nations  discriminating  in  favor  of  ^i'^o^J^JSIi' ,?™J 
through  lower  customs  duties  and  tonnage  taxea.    ^^f™^^ 

poUclSi  became  effective  in  the  M**"*^^*"^  "  ^^^L^iiS^  ^ 
InEngland  in  1381.  where  they  reached  «»elT  height  in  1660.  ^e 
theory  was  that  raising  obetacles  and  the  destruction  of  a  oom- 


petttor-s  tiada  was  the  beat  meana  of  extending  one-a  own.  To 
meet  this  long-eatabUabed  advantage  of  oar  oompetitors  the  United 
Statea  paaaed  atmllar  lawa  in  1789.  But  beoause  of  treaty  provi- 
sions, theoe  became  ineSecUve  toward  the  nUddle  of  the  last 

centiiry.  . 

The  decline  of  our  foreign-trade  merchant  marine  during  the 
last  century  is  attributable  to  several  factors,  among  them  ttao 
period  of  internal  development:  "winning  the  West"  provided  a 
better  and  more  aacure  outlet  for  our  capital  and  manpower  than 
alwaya  hacardoua  fb«pp«Tig  This  period  of  internal  develo|MBent 
began  when  the  steel  ship  was  stlU  an  experiment,  when  tbo 
Ai»frt«>^n  steel  industry  did  not  exist,  and  when  the  tranaltkw 
from  wooden  sailing  veaaeto  was  on  the  way. 

With  the  steel  ship  and  world  Industrialisation  oama  the  con- 
centration of  cargo  in  larger  ports  and  great  terminals,  tbe  require- 
ment of  a  large  amount  of  ci^pltal  for  inveetment  in  ahipa.  and 
finally  the  development  of  liner  services  on  regular  schedules,  vrhlla 
tramp  shipping  natxirally  lost  In  Importance.  Increaaed  speed  of 
veasris.  infiuenoed  by  naval  auxUlary  and  ocean  maU  requirementa. 
also  became  an  important  factor.  This  had  an  appreciable  effect 
on  the  subsidy  policies  of  maritime  nattona. 

Excess  tonnage  since  the  World  War  has  been  a  great  economic 
handle^  to  intematloaial  shlpi^ng.  This  waa  due  not  to  lack  of 
cargo  to  carry  but  to  too  great  a  siqiply  of  veaael  tonnage  to  earry 
it.  During  the  period  of  1914-80  the  wortd  ocean-going,  power- 
driven  fleet  Increased  almost  SO  percent,  while  world  trade  in- 
creased only  10  percent.  Upon  saturation  of  the  coastal  and 
foreign  tonnage  markets,  the  freight  market  feU  to  a  point  where 
employment  was  unprofitable. 

So  by  1935.  vrith  the  doom  of  ooean-maU  contract  aid  written 
large  in  public  afOaloa  for  aU  who  could  aee  it.  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  problon  resolved  itself  into  the  necessity  for  over- 
coming the  hi^er  cost  of  building  and  operating  ships  in  America. 
This  greater  cost  is  due  largely  to  our  higher  standard  of  Uving 
and  our  laws,  the  llboal  subsidies  and  aids  extended  by  foreign 
governments  to  their  shipping,  the  reduction  of  excess  tonnage, 
and  the  modernisation  of  our  merchant  marine  to  keep  paoe  with 
developments  of  our  competitors,  who.  though  debtor  nations, 
could  always  find  money  for  shipping.  The  alternative  to  meet- 
ing these  problems  was  either  direct  Government  ownership  or  the 
merchant  marine  pM«<"g  from  the  seas. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  Induce  Congress  to  appropriate  money  to  aid 
an  American,  merchant  marine.  For  many  year*  repeated  en- 
deavors have  been  made;  great  men.  such  as  Frye.  Hanna,  Greene. 
Oallinger.  and  Jones,  made  mighty  attempts  and.  unfortunately, 
usuaUy  met  with  faUure.  Ttie  foes  of  subsidy,  the  advocatea  of 
Govenmient  ownership,  and  those  Indignant  at  the  loose  adminis- 
tration of  the  1928  ocean-maU  contracts  made  our  task  seem  hope- 
less. The  odds  were  definitely  against  any  subsidy  leglslaUon  at 
aU.  But  after  25  or  30  redrafts  we  were  able  to  secure  the  passage 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  I  say  to  you  with  all  frank- 
ness that  this  act  mtist  succeed.  Our  future  as  a  maritime  naUon 
is  in  the  balance;  oxir  national  defense  demands  that  we  succeed. 

It  grieves  me  to  say.  as  I  must  in  candor,  that  in  my  opinion 
the  prospects  for  the  sort  of  an  American  merchant  marine  wa 
need  are  at  lower  ebb  than  they  have  been  since  the  period  pre- 
ceding the  World  War.  At  that  time  a  scant  dooen  American  ahipa 
were  engaged  in  foreign  trade.  Although  our  foreign  trade  pro- 
vides employment  tor  over  14.000.000  persons  and  an  ade- 
qxuite  American  merchant  marine  is  vital  to  this  trade,  the  ap- 
parent Indifference  of  our  pe<H>le  aa  to  Its  fate  to  truly  alarming. 
Even  our  Government  asems  Uttle  coooetned.  "Mors  important 
matters"  constantly  take  precedence,  and.  in  many  eaaaa,  even 

our  shipping  laws  are  not  enforced.  

The  present  situafion  Is  one  of  chaoa.  In  the  last  saatfon  or 
Ccmsreas  much  merchant-marine  legislation  of  major  Importanoa 
wwpaased.  But,  so  far.  this  legislatton  haa  not  been  given  a 
trial  or  even  a  chance  to  aee  what  can  be  dona  under  it. 

It'was  not  untU  March  9  that  the  Preaident  submitted  to  tha 
Senate  for  confirmation,  the  namaa  <rf  five  permanent  man^iera 
of  the  Maritime  Commission.  Over  8  months  have  elapaad  atnoa 
the  passage  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1986.  and  here  ^  last 
we  hkvethe  names  of  the  Commission.  ,The  flrrt  8"J^»«  c*^ 
I  have  had  tat  a  long  Ume  came  when  I  read  the  name  of  Joaepn 
P.  Kennedy,  presented  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission 

There  to  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  gentlemen  who  inade  up 
the  temporary  Cmnmission  which  carried  on  un^  »  ^*SS^  *^ 
polntmeht.  sincerely  did  their  best  toosrry  out  the  t^uteOeoMio 
S?IkSoieyJiad  be«ii  called.  But,  Ukewlae,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  belief  that  their  tenure  was  temporary,  a;;"^^^!  an  aluMt 
impossible  handicap,  both  to  them  and  to  tha  industry  aa  a  wbola. 
S^JrnatunJtJtot  they  h««ltoted  to  adopt  permanent  poUctoa. 
or  to  undertake  a  really  Permanent  oijaniaatlonjo  oixry  tb«n 
into  effect,  when  they  must  have  reallaed  toat  oth«»  would  pro^ 
ably  have  the  duty  of  eventuating  theee  po"^  T^  »  *»  *J«* 
montha  have  placed  m  Just  that  much  further  behind  our  com- 

^'^Sr'year*  no  new  ships  have  been  buUt.  or  even  started,  tor  our 
overset  trade,  and  yet  all  Informed  1P^^^J°^J^°^J^ 
chant  marine  to  largely  obsolescent.  New  *hlpa  buUt  _^f«»J^ 
SSSetttors  are  f  aat  tiing  away  the  buaineaa  which  rtgbtty  ba- 

lOTun^to  the  operators  of  American  sh^»a.  

^e  recent  strike  on  the  west  coast  haa  run  into  iQaaea  •'oauaA^ 
Ins  Utnmlly  to  hundreds  of  millioas  of  doUara.  Soma  of  taa 
shlinHng  companlee  affected  are  in  severe  financial  sto^ta.  and  tba 
bursas  of  many  cltl«ns  ashore,  persona  and  oorpcMMooa  d^ 
pending  on  shipping  for  transportatton,  are  doaa  to  nUn.  AH 
Sto  hS  resulted  tram  a  dtoaatroua  conflict,  which,  so  tar  aa  I  caa 
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lioeb  of  the  toooliiMB  kMt  by  ablppnt  ooncwn*  »»»  i- 

-    -      I  yvu  aoB*t  1U»  to  beer  me  T  *P^.*r,*^*r-  -^-^  taeoee. 
.  ^cttlMM  oC  Boetoo  never  beelleted  to  »ce  imam. 

•SSnteUiiSe  «•  be«e  been  moefc  gcBenms. 

^^      -,.  **^  ^«a  wkflB  ttM  aaMMr  btte  ware  turtourty  ae- 

teted  end  fo^bt  oww  with  Moo*  end  «••».    *  •»«  ™* 
ooBTletloiM  to  •■<y»^3L25!5  inte  fectloM  whWh  bsfctto  eeeh  other 
"«»  •»«*«  •"  *"^*'***  ^J^mSnAT^  orSm  pieced  to  • 
W^»  _SJ?^!22!2SS  ^^  SESSTiiSeto  SouSi  aad 

dator  ceueed  by  the  other  «m"<»^^  ,^  _^  i--BBd  the  iMeon 

«*•  their  deettelee  •»rJ**f^iS-JJf^^  «ood  will  end 
that  the  Mtui*  <*  "^   *•  ^tJSSST «^tolui«both.  m  well 

SSZrte  *«t«tlon  of  the  todwtry  end  Ite  bu-neee  p»ho« 


petltor.  It  miJsee  thle 


M«as  too*.    TWe.  the  Item  etatea.  nma  »«•''-■»»  "^  "*~ 

nwMtnM4loP  ***y^^*^^rrSsr  toae  eeeh    •    •    •    enother 
*»?••«•  *^  Z??^     .     •    sUanl  tenkere  of  T400  tone  or 

^T^^t^^'AZLMdtaMMe  end  w«:  It  U  not  eetonleMng  thrt 
<y  J*  S.^S21  ■BrLttwtee**  ««iord  tor  the  balldtog  of 
!^^SrJ^t.S^^atJt^rr  eacoisraglnc  when  we  leem  thet  a 
2!lS^t£tiiSir«3E  SSSrtS  l.  for  the  beneat  o*  • 
^!l^1..SlJ2^ikeMrtt  ti  not  ettewihitU*  to  Amertoui 
SSL??Cii  SSbTloM- trom  tbe  B.  F.  C.  or  other  •««»- 

n>«»«<^S^i;!^^.rS?LSZ;SStg'medetomy 
Stf!!!S!S  «  oSJSeftw  toiS»i*TCdto  the  flriitos  taduefcry. 
£S?Wbe -venoed  fce«^ -•ttrfftto^ 

*t  o— —  M^—  wjtn  i\  ^'^  ,i.,iMiMiii  ^Ml  the  ooneeqnent  toereeee  to 
tr«de  M^.tw^b^fe  JJ'JgJJJI'SfrwIttwed  to  the  ysurde.  end 
SLSSSSSi\SmlM ehyiuAeted.  Hundrede of jeeeele  ere  now 
SSS^i^  wSe««««^iB«th«  Ofde.  the  T»ne.  Md 
^^^  S?«St  leyid  Britone  ho|»  to  hj^e  efon  grerter  r 

oSdeoMBritannU  Rulee  the  W^mm. 

Z_  iTi_  i_  I  ■_■  r  ■immint  of  aeiMilp  ooneUuctkm 
.^ ^J^^.^3S^tlSSmm^mm»mat  ihlpe  being 

TTT'  ?^  wlny^"S«>  In  tMi.  when  the  present  flgureweo 
Uibart  peak  «e  "**  '™*: .  "*■  .^m,  ,me  totSnded  for  totelgn 

SSS"  bSrSw^JSSSoSy^li^^^^tt-  Brt*^  2?«1^ 
**gJgj,r^J2|5SoBSlpow2ere lonnd  It  w^ro^hle  to ^op- 

•■••  *°y..*^.^,y2>  SSSSe  rihlBawera  withdrawn  from  eerr- 
*•  •  Tl^u-^^SSr  iL£SrMMl6^iapla.  to  nemo  a  f*w  whloh 
**■  tSeeedftS  ifan  owUnoded  rtklp>  •*•  r>em  nothtof 


the^t£Sc?S.*^tThir;s^  «»iiir'!ii?S2»'«S'  iz 

iiirtj  M  the  •«.  win  rtlde  doiwe  !■•  «•»»  ««"  *"  ■"" 

tt»  noil*  ■n«m  ai  *^.  *™"^n  *        >*— — ^  #ih^  aarflt 
liower  eabto  eWje  g^jjf  ^JjSTS^  «yo 


to  not  buUdlx*  one  elngle  P^^asf  "**•    ^^  ^! 
^^      fcTno  immediate  proepect  of  any  eoeh  oon- 

'*S*Siy  encomatement  I  have  had  for  some  time  "«»J»  *** 
f .?SiIrL  SSS^ttwae  made  to  my  «?^"^  ^"  *  ^^it^I 
oiv  nndlnc  rSosof  ehlp  construction.  After  the  *<^^"*j« 
SLSJ^onSai^  two  technical  committees,  one  on  Pe"onnel 
S?Te7th?^lon8tructlon  of  ^tpe  7**^  P^^^"  S?  jSS 
•Srety  as  the  end  in  view.    Under  Admiral  Rock  and  Captain  Joyce 

"3vsrarSStiri"s?erBr^r?4!  '^t.r^^. 

*^  'iy.'Smt^^tS'S  a^bleTo'e^the  world  how  to  construct 
«h5l  •  But  I  Sh  we  might  ourselvee  be  building  some  such 
VMS^  for  our  own  American  merchant  marine.  ^,^^- 

^we  to  Mother  and  a  sinister  influence  at  work  to  d^y 
w».»ttalSt  of  our  merchant  marine.    I  am  not  one  to  cry    Com- 
m^"  whene^  ^S^eto  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  over 
SS^irouMtlons     Neither  do  I  believe  the  present  chaotic  con- 
SS°Sf  S^SitryiJ^e  entirely  to  the  machinations  of  o^ 
Sritoi  ooSpettton.  iany  of  whom  look  upon  our  oven«»^^ 
^  n^x^theirs     I  do  not  accuse  the  present  representatives  of 
Se'^'SJJi  «aSen  f2^£m  as  being  in  the  employ  of  Mos^ 
^t  I  do  know  that  so  much  subversive  propaganda  has  been 
SSed  to  aSSTn  by  communistic  and  un-American  o^K"^^"^ 
SSt  tto  whoS^ismie  is  beclouded^    In  the  ^^  ^J^^^^^^i 
•re  tmWleatlons  of  such  organisations,  aimed  not  "lone  at  the 
Si^^dl-charge  books,  the  "Copeland  flnk  books^-.  Jut  el» 
SvooSing  strikes,  and  instructing  their  disciples  bow  to  carry  on 
SS^So^acU  in  vlolauon  of  agreements  made  by  their  leaden. 
TbST record  book  had  been  advocated  by  of8a»H*^"*^^TT^^ 
im^eOT^onrention  held  by  the  International  Seamen's  Untoi 
IS;  SS^date^  ratified  t^  action  of  their  leaders  inC»^' 
Slt^They  have  deelred— and  I  believe  a  vast  majority  stUl 
Sli^l-the6ovemment  to  issue  the  book,  provided  tJftiere  are  no 
entries  which  can  be  used  for  blacklisting  purpoeee.    They  reeog- 
Stethe^eny  advantages  which  the  honest  seaman  derives  ftom 
rach  a  book.    It  is  in  the  interest  of  safety  at  sea.  ^B««»y  "  ^ 
in  the  pubUc's  interest.    In  spite  of  the  fact  that  t^e  law  ^ 
SvS  bSai  given  a  chance  to  show  the  many  »>e°««*V*o  ««'^!Sl 
D^awnm  the  leaders  of  certain  insurgent  groups  threaten  a  strOse 
gSSttoe  UnltedStates  Government  next  May  1.  with  a  publlo 

*"?SS  SiS;  SS^iscouraglng  to  those  of  us  In  Oon^  ^^ 
fHt  Ster  thi  passage  of  major  shipping  *«»  seamen's  leglrtatloo. 
Sat  a  new  e^Th^  dawned  for  the  me«l^»°t  marine  of  th« 
^ted  States.  Differences  of  opinion  in  Congress  had  at  last  been 
^iSS^  We  were  happy  In  the  thought  that  our  efforts  wc^ 
swehTr^ult  in  giving  the  seamen  fair  wages  "»d  American  work- 
to*  eonSuons;  that  m  tbe  result  of  the  sum  total  of  our  shipping 
legislation  there  would  come  into  existence   a  splendid  modem 

"*B?nature**I  am  an  optimist.  I  would  not  have  you  beMeve  for 
a  niment  that  I  think  this  country  is  on  the  way  toniln  There 
un  too  many  New  Knglanders.  too  many  of  New  KoKjandstock. 
•^  too  many  Americans  of  New  England  spirit  to  permit  obstadee 
to  deter  us  from  our  course.  There  are  still  millions  w^  have 
^Vplrit  of  Boston  schoolboys  at  the  beginning  of  the  Bevolu- 
tion.    Thank  Ood  for  this!  ^      ^      *».      __ 

1  have  laid  before  you  some  of  ti^  "^„"**\"^w«^ J^ 
life  of  the  Amerlcaa  merchant  marine.    Now.  I  shall  •"«nP*  tj 
oreecrlbe  a  course  of  treatment  which,  to  my  opinion.  wlU  reeuK 
to  much  benefit  to  the  patient  and  perhaps  his  cure^       ^^^^^ 
Tb*  permanent  Maritime  Commission  shoxild  be  vested.  thrra«^ 
•ddlthmal  legldatlon.  with  complete  responsibility  for  the  welfere 
and  development  of  shipitog.    Many  of  the  powers  now  e«nclsed. 
often  in  a  conflicting  manner,  by  other  govemmmt^  25?^ 
ments.  should  be  transferred  to  the  Commission.     Both  because 
ttM»  validity  of  certato  parts  of  tbe  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
are  to  Question  and  because  the  principles  ot  the  RaUway  L^or 
Aei  ba^«  proved  effective  to  dealing  with  raflway  labor  troubles. 
aoecUle  mistime  labor  legislation  along  these  lines  should  be  oon- 
S^    Whatever  the  legal  fate  of  the  National  Labor  Relation* 
AcT  there  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  labor  legialaUon  appUed 
tothe  maritime  todnstry  would  be  vaUd.  not  only  because  of  the 
Mbllc  totereet  tovolved  but  also  because  of  our  constitutional 
rtKht  to  regulate  commMce  with  foreign  naUons  and  among  the 
■MMral  Sta^     Any  labor  law  should,  of  course,  provide  for  col- 
lective bctfgalntog,  but  the  time  has  come  to  give  consideration  to 
JS^mtoSSTof  collective   responsibility.     CoUecUve   bargatolng 
without  collective  reeponslblllty  means  Uttle  after  aU. 

The  Itaritlme  Commission  should  proceed  to  formulate  and  »y 
drnm  definite  shipping  policies.  Adjustment  of  the  ocean-mall 
SnSa^Aouki  plrSoeBd  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  arrangementa 
«in  be  made  for  replacement  of  our  obeolete  vessels.  Without 
^iH^  there  can  be  no  mtfchant  mariiw.  Th^e  can  be  no  con- 
■ttuetion  without  financial  aid  from  some  sowce.  The  first  essen- 
Sltomarltlme  progr««  is  that  the  United  States  must  have  a 
a^nd.  definite,  and  permanent  policy  of  aailstance  to  the  mer- 
chant  marine. 


chant  marine.  _&.i_^<^» 

Our  govwnmental  attitude  toward  our  own  ovwseas  shipping 
^Tbeni  belatedly  to  follow  utoat  other  nations  have  done  and 
S?  Sw^doSTwe  do  not  act  until  forced  to  reoognlae  that  aid 
!■  vttytr  neMsaary  and  then  only  when  the  alternative  U  the 
itwrt  t1le>rpfaia'nfi>  of  the  A'n*'^^*"  fla«  Arom  the  seven 
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One  national  policy  of  mall  subventions  was  early  abandoned 
because  of  violent  criticism,  and  during  the  sectional  quarrels  in 
Congress  preceding  the  Civil  War  the  mall  subventions  were  with- 
drawn and  the  lines  could  not  survive.  Tbe  effort  was  given  up 
In  the  very  crisis  of  the  struggle  with  subsidized  rivals,  even 
though  success  was  to  sight.  We  recently  backed  away  from  our 
last  maU-contract  poUcy  because  It  was  followed  by  widespread 
criticism.  In  my  opinion,  faUure.  If  there  really  was  faUure.  was 
due  not  primarily  to  defecta  to  the  law  Itself  but  to  the  way  that 

law  was  administered.  .  ,    "     ««         ^ 

By  the  passage  of  the  Merchant  Martoe  Act  of  1938  we  have 
shifted  from  our  previous  policies  c^  todlrect  subsidy  and  come 
out  definitely  for  direct  subsidies  to  our  ships  in  foreign  trade. 
The  reasons  for  direct  equalizing  subsidies  are  easily  understood 
and  are  not  properly  subject  to  criticism  by  fabr-mlnded  persons. 
I  have  real  hope  of  the  f  utxire  If  the  latest  poUcy  we  have  adopted 
is  pursued  vigorotisly  and  given  a  chance  to  bear  fruit.  The  assur- 
ance to  oxir  shipping  and  tovestlng  public  that  we  really  mean  It 
this  time  Is  essential  to  success.  Operators  have  been  fooled  so 
frequently  that  it  is  no  wonder  they  look  askance  upon  present 
promises.  A  good  commercial  body  like  yours,  by  endorseotent  of 
the  policy,  can  do  much  to  create  a  public  sentiment,  which  Is 
ereatly  needed  to  create  enthusiasm  to  shipping  circles. 

Some  of  the  poUclee  of  the  past  were  never  given  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  their  worth,  or  lack  of  worth,  because  of  the  fre- 
quent changes  to  the  administration  of  thoee  poUcles,  The  old 
Shipping  Board  was  notorious  far  its  constancy  changing  per- 
sonnel The  Merchant  Pleet  Corporation  at  one  time  possessed 
the  record  of  having  changed  Its  president  on  an  average  oi  once 
every  6  months.  It  should  be  evident  that  public  confidence  was 
impossible  under  such  conditions.  ^.       . 

•liie  act  gives  the  Maritime  Oanmlssloners  certato  promotional 
as  weU  as  admlnistraUve  duties  and,  few  the  time  being  at  least, 
reeulatory  duties  also.  Tills  combination  of  duties  and  functions 
wUl  be  most  dlfllcult  to  administer,  and  the  gentlemen  appototed 
to  the  task  will  require  great  tact  and  energy  In  carrying  them 
toto  effect,  it  must  be  realized  that  everything  they  do  cazmot 
possibly  Please  everyone;  whatover  course  they  determine  upon 
after  mature  deliberation  and  consideration  of  aU  the  facts.  It  Is 
my  feeling  the  Commissioners  should  receive  full  support  from 
the  pubUc.  At  least  they  should  be  given  an  even  chance  to  solve 
the  Important  national  problems  entrusted  to  their  care. 

Another  step  that  Is  absolutely  essential  to  accomplish  the  de- 
velopment of  a  successful  merchant  martoe  U  cooperation.  Co- 
operation must  be  manifested  by  American  shippers  to  their 
patronage  of  American  flagships.  Cooperation  must  be  estob- 
lished  between  the  Government  and  the  shipowners.  The  Got- 
emment  must  do  its  part  by  living  up  to  the  policy  adopted. 
The  shipowners  must  cooperate  with  the  Government  to  buUdlng 
a  merchant  martoe  second  to  none.  It  must  observe  the  spirit 
as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  law.  The  shipbuilders  must  cooperate 
with  the  Government  to  making  It  possible,  so  far  as  it  Ues  withto 
their  power,  for  our  ships  to  be  built  at  reasonable  cost. 

It  is  realized  that  any  elabarate  program  of  construction  might 
have  the  effect  of  skyrocketing  the  cost  of  building  ships.  I  un- 
derstand, of  course,  that  much  of  this  fluctuaUon  to  cost  Is 
beyond  the  shipyard's  controL  But  so  far  as  is  humanly  pos- 
sible It  must  be  kept  withto  reason.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
an  annual  replacement  program  amounting  to  433,000  tons  to  our 
foreign  trade  fleet  elone  will  be  necessary  for  the  prompt  mod- 
emiwition  of  that  fleet.  Tills  shovdd  be  our  aim,  but  there  is  no 
hope  of  its  realization  unless  there  is  all  along  the  Itoe  the  closest 
cooperaUon  to  the  solution  of  the  many  problems  which  must  be 
solved  If  our  fleet  Is  to  be  modernized  at  reasonable  cost. 

Of  primary  Importance  to  the  field  of  co<^)eratlon  Is  that  be- 
tween labor  and  the  shipowner.  Tbe  new  act  gives  the  Maritime 
Commission  certato  powers  as  regards  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions on  subsidized  ships.  In  granting  this  power  to  the  Marttlrw 
Commission,  the  Congress  has  followed  what  many  believe  to  be 
a  world-wide  trend.  Systems  of  working  conditions,  wages,  man- 
ntog  scales,  eto.,  are  to  force  to  other  maritime  ooimtrles,  and  to 
some  covmtrles  they  are  a  part  of  the  subsidy  system.  We  have 
made  them  such  In  otir  act. 

These  factors  are  becoming  recognized  to  the  costs  of  opera- 
tion of  ships,  and  to  some -countries  have  become  measurable 
to  terms  of  public  expenditure  required  to  meet  them.  This 
power  must  bt  exercised  fairly  and  ImpartlaUy.  always  bearing  to 
mind  the  totent  of  Congress.  That  totent  was  and  Is  that  our 
merchant  marine  shall  develop  on  the  basis  of  the  AmerlcMi 
standard  of  living,  and  that  the  Maritime  Commission  repreeents 
that  policy.  .,.«.*_     # 

Both  shipowners  and  labor  must  assume  the  responsiwilty  or 
bTiUding  up  a  merchant  martoe  for  oxir  national  needs.  To  real- 
ize that  the  best  toterests  of  both  lie.  not  to  working  at  cross 
purixMes  but  in  a  prosperous,  expanding  indxistry  made  possible 
by  mutual  loytdty  and  mutual  understanding. 

The  last  Ingredient  of  my  prescription  is  education  of  the  pub- 
lic to  American  merchant  marine  matters.  To  this  end  your  or- 
ganization has  done  Its  part  to  the  past,  and  I  am  sure  wUl  con- 
tinue to  future  to  do  its  full  share.  Every  citizen  should  be  in- 
formed as  to  why  a  merchant  marine  Is  essential,  why  subsidy  is 
necessary.  He  must  learn  that  disparity  to  costs  and  sub^dles 
granted  by  foreign  governments  must  be  equalized,  sln«5e  uana- 
portatlon  Is  reaUy  a  commodity  and  one  that  must  be  sold  to  an 
International  market.  ^  ^    *».    -.._*. 

Criticisms  and  misinformation  readUy  attach  even  *«  the  most 
weU-totentioned  projects.    Surely  shipping  has  been  particularly 


unforttmate  to  this  regard.  Our  lesson  with  the  1038  act  should 
impress  upon  us  that  the  well-informed  must  correct  those  who 
are  imtoformed  or.  worse  yet.  misinformed.  Otherwise  anything 
we  try  to  do  to  build  a  merchant  marine  will  be  unsueceesful. 

Organizations  such  as  yours  can  perform  a  great  service  to 
seeing  that  the  facU  are  honestly  and  properly  preeented  to  the 
public.  With  the  cooperation  of  all  others  concerned  to  the  marl- 
time  field,  as  well  as  that  of  the  traveling  and  shipping  public, 
and  with  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  American  people  as  a 
whole,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  American  merchant  marine  can 
be  made  second  to  none.  This  is  sure  to  be  to  the  everlasting 
benefit  of  every  man.  woman,  and  child  to  the  United  States. 

You  might  be  the  owners  of  the  finest  department  store  to  j^ 
world,  but  unless  you  had  adeq\iate  and  highly  efllclent  delivery 
service  you  could  not  compete  with  stores  that  had.  Apply  the 
ffumy  conditions  to  our  national  life  and  the  paramount  reason 
for  a  merchant  martoe  becomes  evident. 

We  have  more  cotton,  wheat,  fruit,  pork  products,  automobiles, 
shoes,  cott<m  cloth,  talking  machines— every  kind  and  variety  of 
manufactured  articles — than  we  can  consume.  If  we  are  to  oon- 
ttoue  as  a  great  agricultural  and  manufacttiring  nation  we  must 
ftod  bigger  and  better  markets  for  our  goods  or  else  reduce  our 
output  and  throw  countless  thousands  out  of  work. 

At  the  present  time  we  sell  abroad  about  10  percent  of  our 
surpluses.  We  ought  to  sell  at  least  SO  percent,  but  we  shall  never 
be  able  to  help  the  farmer  and  manufacturer  dispose  of  his  goods 
until  we  can  carry  abroad  to  American  ships  aU  those  artldee 
for  which  there  Is  tocreastog  demand  to  Europe,  Asia,  and  the 
Islands  of  the  seven  seas. 

If  we  rely  on  foreign  ships  for  our  commerce,  what  happens 
when  war  comes?  Foreign  ships  are  Immediately  caDed  home  to 
carry  troopa  and  munitions  of  war  to  and  from  the  scene  of  oon- 
filct.  Then  agricultural  and  manufactured  goods  lie  rotting  oa 
our  wharves  for  lack  of  ships  to  carry  them.  We  must  not  forget 
the  lesson  we  learned  with  so  much  sorrow  during  and  Immediately 
after  the  World  War.  

Our  growing  Navy  cannot  be  fully  effective  without  ewtft.  de- 
pendable auxiliary  ships.  Forty  percent  of  a  navy's  strength  lies 
to  the  ability  to  keep  the  fighting  ships  adequatdy  8T4>plled  with 
their  necessities.  These  Include  oil.  food  supplies,  ammunlttoo. 
and  tbe  thousand  and  one  other  articles  needed  for  repair  eerr- 
ices  to  order  that  tbe  fighting  line  may  be  maintained  eoDStantlj 
at  the  highest  possible  degree  of  eOlclency. 

Tlien.  too,  let  us  not  forget  that  85  percent  of  the  value  of  a 
completed  ship  has  been  paid  to  labor.  Fifteen  percent  for  raw 
materials  and  85  percent  paid  to  the  American  worklngman.  whose 
trained  hands  forged  the  sted.  wrought  the  wood,  and  with  brawn 
and  tratoed  totelllgence  made  poeslble  that  highly  complicated 
thing,  a  ship,  and  all  It  means  to  national  presUlge,  Amerlcaa 
honor,  reputation,  and  commerce. 

If  we  are  to  keep  alive  the  merchant  marine  and  If  we  hps  to 
bring  tocreastog  prosperity  to  America,  our  course  Is  clear.  The 
life  of  our  shipping  and  much  of  our  future  prosperity  are  linked 
together  to  the  matter  under  discussion,    Let  us  not  fall. 

4^ 


Death  of  Admiral  Richmond  Pearson  Hobsoa 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PETE  JARMAN 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  17. 1937 

Mr.  JARBiiAN.  Mr.  Speaker  and  gentlemen  <rf  the  House, 
your  attention  has  already  been  very  beautifully  caDed  to 
the  bereavement  suffered  by  all  America,  and  particularly 
by  those  of  us  whose  honor  it  is  to  represent  Alabama  dis- 
tricts in  this  House,  in  the  sudden  passing  yesterday  of 
Admiral  Richmond  Pearson  Hobson,  an  outstanding  dtiaen 
of  Alabama,  of  America,  of  the  world. 

CXir  distinguished  Speaker,  of  whom  aU  Alabamlans  are 
proud,  indeed,  has  informed  you  that  he  represents  a  num- 
ber of  counties  represented  at  one  time  in  this  House  hy 
Admiral  Hobson,  and  called  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  admiral  defeated  his  father  for  Congress  and  was  in 
turn  defeated  by  him.  There  was  a  redistricting  of  Ala- 
bama between  the  two  races  to  which  he  refers.  Just  before 
this  redistricting  Admiral  Hobson.  Captain  Hobson  then, 
relinquished  his  seat  in  the  House  as  a  Representative  of  the 
district  I  now  have  the  honor  to  represent,  and  ran  for  the 
Senate.  Two  years  later  he  was  defeated  by  the  Speaker  in 
the  new  district,  which,  as  he  told  you.  Inchided  several 
counties  of  Captain  Hobson's  old  district 

While  it  was  not  my  pleasure  to  have  been  intimately 
sociated  with  tbe  distinguished  gentleman  who  has 
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_  both  bom  to  the  bouxUful  little  town  a(  Greens- 
hSnrii^.^in  which  hte  ancestral  home  te  stfll  <««  o*^ 
•how  piaoia.  and  both  attended  the  old  Southern  DWver^ 
thH-  altlKWCh  he  mwt  have  done  ao  only  very  wmr.  oe- 
«S  MliSlTL  graduated  ftw  Anna|K)l»»  at  the  t^ 
ace  of  IS.  Furthennore.  my  first  recoDecttoo  of  potttics  re- 
verta  to  the  race  to  which  the  Speaker  referred  between  Cap- 
l^S>SL  and  his  esteemed  '•««.  Iml^  jdd.  g«iUe. 
men  of  the  House,  that  the  races  between  him  and  ttie 
Bankheads  were  real  ones  in  which  the  fur  flew,  no  quarter 
SSgMtod  or  flfen.  and  that  it  is  gratifjJJginc^  to  t^ 
cSion  IWewteto  obeer^  the  fine  spirit  of  friendship  v^ 
has  existed  between  the  BanlrtiradB  and  Admiral  Hobaon 
durinc  these  latter  years.  ^^ 

Nine  yeaxa  after  his  graduation,  when  he  was  stfll  a  yooiw 
lieutenant  of  28.  he  Inslatently  rolunteered  to  perform  the 
perilous  task  of  commanding  what  was  thought  to  be  a  nri- 
cide  detadunent  to  its  unusual  mission  to  bottle  up  tte 
Bpanidi  ftoet  by  stokliw  the  old  collier  Merrimae  to  the  en- 
trance to  the  harbor  of  Santiago  de  Cuba.  My  meniory  of 
him  as  a  comparaUvely  young  man  enables  my  mind  s  eye 
to  visubae  a  taH.  erect,  hanrtsnme,  obviously  f earlos  figure 
as  he  briskly  steps  out  on  the  deck  of  the  old  Merrimac.  a»- 
lines^^MKi  and  order,  full  *««^/?»«r>^J^^ 
hlB  standing  there  to  the  dim,  gray  mist  of  the  dawn  as 
the  MerrtuMic  shoots  fbrwari.  as  straight  as  a  bullet,  as  de- 
termined as  its  heroic  commander,  on  its  last  run  to  the 
point  to  the  harbor  where  it  had  been  decided  to  smk  hw. 

Icim  almost  hear  the  screechtog  of  the  Spanish  shtils 
as  they  whined  by  his  head  and  splashed  to  the  water 
around  him  and  hU  heroic  UtUe  group  of  six  volunteers  and 
one  stowaway,  who  was  not  known  to  be  along  until  after 
they  bad  set  saiL  1  can  see  the  If  errfwoc  as  it  dashes  along, 
with  its  noM  pototed  directly  toward  the  neck  of  tht  harbor. 
to  a  wtitabto  hanage  of  Spanish  shells.  I  cansee  it  asiW 
prabahty  to  tiM  aurptlae  of  aU  eoncenied.  reaches  its  desti- 
nattan.  and  I  ean  see  the  caiwesslon  of  disapi»ototment  on 
ttesom  nMtcnanfft  face  when  he  learns  that  the  rudder 
has  be»  shot  away  and  that  ha.  tterslore.  cannot  swing  it 
^rk^aMlea  and  shik  It  dliwtly  across  the  channel,  as 
m^teST  Wbik  he  xvaUaed  that  this  km  of  the 
ndder  would  pravtnt  the  oomplrta  sucomb  of  his  mjistaa. 
KenaturaSy  dSre  to  sink  it  anyway,  with  the  hope  that  It 
woDld  at  least  partially  block  the  harbor,  and  I  can  see  him 

I!teJSmiIIyp^ 

Mtdf^vM.  stmultanrwirir  giving  the  command.  "Abandon 
£to7  I  oan  aw  the  MMrrimmB  m  It  abMMt  immediately 
goes  down  and  ean  ylsuallae  young  Bbbson  and  his  seven 
aaMMdatoa  hanging  tniafU"*»T  to  a  raft,  which  had  floated 
fnnber  dock.  viMl  pitted  up  bf  tha  Spanish  patrol  whkdi 

had  eooM  out  to  tovestigate.  ^  .w. 

As  lUwtnttM  of  the  appraetatton  o<  tha  courage  of  this 
Awii^tw^  haro  by  the  enemy,  that  afternoon  Admiral  Cer- 
■TTatMi  frnimanilsd  the  nrmliti  Vleei.  sent  his  chief  of 
ZSriTTtllZaj  T— T*^  n-»"^~M«f  tlie  AmertoaB  Fleet. 
to  lBte»  hte  ttet  tha  atgbi  voiuntasrs  were  safe  and  to 
hMTtfly  mwratnlatt  him  on  tlitlr  coorage  and  valor.  I 
doMi  nmO  at  tha  amn«>t  any  other  Instanee  to  hi^ 
wteo  thto  oeeunad.  and  I  feel  ontte  confldant  that  neh  an 
^Mwur^?y?*  wag.  to  iv  tha  kaal.  very  nurt.  todaed.^ ^ 

ATSTSwiaol  this  brava  aiifwnpltihmiffit  wntAJimitf^ 

oitt^AMfloa  the  harrtofore  unknown  "«*«f!i.^?^ 
baMsa  a  nattonal  hero  ovamttht.  Ton  can  well  undsntaad 
SS^  whk*  waned  up  to  tha  Iw-tol  an  AJbamlanj 
and  parSeolaity  thooe  o<  my  iBBMdlata  section,  who  daimed 

him  as  thair  wy  own.  _. .  . 

to  81^.  his  enhansa  for  other  prisonera.  whidi 
,-mj  yu|j|-,  Inter  ft****  hia  trinmphant  return  to 

Aocwm  .orpasaad  only  twk»  atoce.  I  thtok.  when  cower- 
ing An«lean  soWlara  returned  trom  Ftanoe  after  the  World 
SL\Sw£n  Ltodberth  retiir«d  fr«  hia  a^to  Pa^ 
wera  waiflbsd  with  peculiar  intaraot  and  gnat  pride  by  the 
^^LJoCWdlstiiet.  Ihay  were  efluaB*  approdattfa  of  the 
hS?  nerited  prometlan  which  caaa  to  him  aa  a  rsMlt  a< 

^^^^^S^SS'llk^  to  UBdBratand  that  Ua  popoiaitty,  entirely 
^,11,1^  f^  It  ^na.  eannd  the  normal  routine  of  naval  duty  to 


be  rather  dlfflcult  of  performance  to  the  midst  of  a  horde 
of  hero  worshipers.  Consequently  he  was.  at  Ws  own 
request.  I  t^*«fc.  transferred  to  a  distant  and  Isolated  post  of 

duty.  _M.w  *w-. 

Five  years  later  he  was  retired  from  the  Navy  with  the 
rank  of  captato  because  of  defecUve  eyesight,  to  enter  pon- 
Ucs.  or  for  both  reasons.  At  any  rate,  he  first  unsuccessfully 
opposed  the  Speaker's  father,  who  then  represented  my  dis- 
trict to  this  House.  Then  2  years  later  he  did  so  successfully 
and  ably  represented  our  district  here  for  8  years,  retiring, 
as  heretofore  mimtioned,  to  run  for  the  Senate. 

During  these  campalgiis  and  in  tlie  Congress  he  had  been 
an  IndefatlKuaUe  crusaderifor  peace  and  preparedness,  hav- 
ing particularly  urged  a  Navy  second  to  none,  and  an  equally 
hard  fighter  against  liquM-.  invariably  referred  to  by  him  as 
"the  great  destroyer."  The  first  constitutional  amendment 
to  enforce  national  prohibition  was  introduced  here  by  him. 
The  field  was  naturally  not  very  fertile  in  our  rural  dis- 
trict to  Alabama  for  the  efforts  of  a  crusader  such  as  Cai>- 
tato  Hobscm.  Consequently,  he  moved  first  to  CaUfwmia 
and  then  to  New  Yorlc,  continuing  always  his  magnificent 
fight  for  preparedness  and  against  liquor,  as  weU  as  nar- 
cotics, against  which  he  commenced  a  Nati«i-wide  fight  by 
the  organisation  of  a  national  antlnarcotic  league  some 

years  ago. 

If  the  heroism  of  any  soldier  or  sailor  of  America  ever 
desN^ed  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor,  as  ttiat  of  so 
many  (rf  them— many  of  whom  never  received  It^-did,  this 
totrepld  act  of  his  to  1898  did  so  to  a  marked  degree.    Con- 
sequently, it  is  surprising  indeed  that  tills  body  did  not  In- 
dulge  to  this  recognition  of  his  courage  "above  and  beyond 
the  call  at  duty  and  with  entire  disregard  for  his  personal 
safety"  until  1933,  wh«i  it  was  pinned  on  him  to  a  very 
impressive  ceremcmy  at  the  White  House  by  our  present 
great  President.    While  I  referred  to  this  delay  as  surpris- 
ing, it  might  be  weU  to  amend  that  reference  by  the  sugges- 
tion that  it  would  have  been  so  had  the  admiral  not  entered 
politics.    In  other  words.  I  am  firmly  convtoced  that  had 
he  rematoed  to  the  Navy,  or  devoted  his  energies  to  the  full 
play  of  his  great  ability  as  an  author  and  orator,  liuttead 
of  enterli«;  politics,  to  which  selfish  criticism  frequently 
prevents  or  unjustly  offsets  the  recognition  to  whk:h  one  is 
entitled,  he  would  have  been  awarded  this  highest  and  most 
honorable  recogniUon  that  can  come  to  an  American  soldier 
I  or  sailor  many,  many  years  ago. 

Tlien.  as  if  to  repay  him  to  a  way  for  this  kmg  delay 
to  the  recognition  to  which  he  was  entitled,  the  Congrees 
by  a  special  act  very  properly  returned  him  to  active  duty 
and  immediately  retired  him  as  a  rear  admiral  to  19S0. 
Consequently  the  outstanding  hero  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War  only  began  to  reap  the  fun  fruits  of  his  valor,  to- 
soCar  as  his  Government  was  concerned.  2  years  ago.  He 
had  aheady  done  so  an  along  life's  pathway  stoce  1898  at 
the  hands  of  his  friends,  associates,  and  aU  others  with 
whom  he  came  to  contact. 

I  would  can  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  he  re- 
turned to  my  district,  his  natire  land,  to  the  role  of  a  con- 
quering hero  who  would  have  long  been  admired,  respected 
and  k>ved  for  this  accomplishment  alone,  his  association 
wttb  our  peofte,  as  their  Congressman  and  othnrwlae,  caused 
them  to  love  and  admire  hhn  for  himself  ae  wen  as  because 
of  hia  hffp*^fy«  His  charming  personality,  great  oratorical 
ability,  ftoe  inteUect,  aiMl  dauntkats  courage,  to  politics  as 
wen  as  to  war.  soon  endeared  him  to  our  people,  and  there 
Is  many  a  sad  heart  and  head  bowed  very  low  to  the  Sixth 
Dlstriet  of  ATfl^*"*  today. 

I  am  so  glad  to  learn  that  he  win  sleep  to  the  one  place 
to  America  where  sudi  a  hero  diould  sleep.  AU  that  is 
mortal  of  him  win  be  laid  to  rest  tomorrow  across  the 
Potomac  to  the  hallowed  ground  of  that  awe-inspiring  na- 
tional shrine,  mid  the  crosses  row  on  row.  tmd  when  taps 
Shan  sound  over  his  grave  on  that  beautiful  hillside  there 
win  pmnfatf  the  entire  being  of  aU  thoae  who  shaU  have 
gathered  to  pay  him  tribute  the  very  sincere  and  enthusias- 
tic feeling  "there  lies  among  his  comrades  a  gentleman,  a 
sehcdar.  a  itatrnma".  a  piUrlot,  a  sailor  and  hero  of  the  old 
South." 
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An  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  L.  BULWINKLE 

OF  NORTH  CABOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  24, 1937 

Mr  BULWINKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing 
a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  regard  to  the 
judiciary.    This  amendment  proposes: 

First.  To  fix  the  membership  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
consist  of  one  Chief  Justice  and  eight  Associate  Justices,  and 
to  provide  that  six  of  the  Justices  shall  constitute  a  quorum 

of  the  Court. 

Second.  To  provide  for  the  retirement  of  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  inferior  courts  after  they  have  arrived 

at  the  age  of  72. 

Third.  To  provide  armual  retirement  pay  for  the  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  inferior  courts  after  their  retirement 
from  office.    In  such  retirement  pay  to  be  three-fourths  of 

their  pay. 

Fourth.  TO  provide  tliat  no  act  <rf  Congress  or  of  any 
State  legislature  shaU  be  declared  repugnant  to  the  Consti- 
tuUon— unconstitutional— unless  concurred  to  by  six  of  the 

Judges. 

Fifth.  To  provide  that  this  amendment  shall  be  declared 
inoperative  unless  awiroved  withto  3  years  after  its  sub- 
mission. 

The  Jotot  resolution  is  as  follows: 
Joint  resolution  to  amend  the  Constitution  to  fix  the  membership 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  provide  for  the  retirement  of  Judges 
of  the  Supreme  and  inferior  courts,  and  to  prescribe  the  vote 
by  which  the  Supreme  Court  may  hold  a  law  unconsUtutlonal 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of  BepresentativeM  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled   (two-thirds  of 
each  House  concurring  therein).  That  the  following  article  la  pro- 
TXMed  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
w^i  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution when  ratified  by  convenUons  In  three-forurths  of  th« 

several  States: 

"Axncis  — 

"SscnoK  1.  The  Supreme  Coxirt  shall  consist  of  nine  Judges,  one 
of  whom  ShaU  be  appointed  as  Chief  Jxistlce.  and  eight  of  whtrnx 
shall  be  appointed  as  Associate  Jxistlces.  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  A  quor\mi 
of  the  Court  sbaU  consist  of  six.  ^  .  ^^  ^ 

"Etc  a.  The  Judges,  both  of  the  Supreme  and  Inferior  courts, 
shall  at  stated  times  receive  for  their  services  a  compensation 
which  stiall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office; 
and  shall  bold  office  dxirlng  good  behavior,  but  not  after  atuinlng 
the  age  of  78  years.  When  the  term  of  office  of  any  Judge  or  any 
such  court  terminates  by  reason  of  hU  atUlnlng  the  age  of  73 
years  if  such  Judge  has  held  a  commission  or  commissions  as  a 
Judge  of  any  court  of  the  United  SUtes  for  at  least  10  consecutive 
%^M  be  ShaU  receive.  In  equal  monthly  InstaUmenU,  annxul 
retirement  pay  equal  to  three-fourths  of  his  annual  pay  at  the 
time  of  such  termination  of  his  term  of  office.  Such  retirement 
pay  ShaU  not  be  diminished  during  hU  life. 

"Su.  8.  Section  3  of  this  article  shaU  not  be  construed  to 
require  the  reu)polntment  of  any  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  or 
of  any  Inferior  court  In  office  at  the  time  of  lU  ratification,  but 
the  term  of  office  of  any  Judge  of  any  such  court  In  office  at  the 
time  of  such  ratlflcaUon  who  Is  72  years  of  age  or  ovw  at  swh 
time  ShaU  terminate  upon  s\ich  ratification.  Such  Judge  shall. 
If  qualified  tmder  section  3  as  to  length  of  service  as  a  Jxidge, 
receive  retirement  pay  equal  to  three-f  otirths  of  his  annual  pay  at 
the  time  of  such  ratification.  Any  person  who  Is  a  retired  Judge 
of  any  such  court  at  the  time  of  such  ratification  shaU  not  hold 
or  be  deemed  to  hold  office  as  a  Judge  thereof  for  any  purpoee 
after  such  ratification,  or  thereafter  receive  any  salary  as  a  retired 
Judge,  but  he  shall.  If  qxiallfied  under  section  2  as  to  length  of 
service  as  a  Judge,  receive.  In  Ueu  of  such  salary,  retirement  pay 
equal  to  three-fourths  of  his  annual  pay  at  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment. Retirement  pay  provided  for  by  this  section  shaU  not  be 
diminished  during  the  life  of  the  recipient. 

"Sec.  4.  No  provision  of  any  law  of  the  United  States  or  of  a 
State  shall  be  declared  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  be  repugnant  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  Uhlted  States  unless  six  or  more  Jiidges  of 
such  Court  conc\ir  In  finding  stich  repugnancy  to  exist.  U  any 
comrt  of  the  United  States  or  of  a  State  decides  In  any  case  that 
a  provision  of  a  law  of  the  United  States  or  of  a  SUte  U  repugnant 
to  the  Constitution,  the  Supreme  Court,  In  the  exercise  oflts 
appellate  Jurisdiction.  sbaU  a*^"*"?  such  provlslcm  to  be  free  from 


such  repugnancy  unleaa  six  or  more  Judges  of  such  Court  eoncnr 
in  finding  such  r^ugnancy  to  exist.  ,^     ..  «  w 

"Sic.  5.  This  article  shall  be  Inoperative  unless  It  sbaU  have 
been  ratified  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  conventions 
In  the  several  SUtes.  as  provided  in  the  ConsUtutlon.  within  3 
years  from  the  date  of  the  submission  hereof  to  the  SUtes  by  the 
Congress,*' 


•*It  Is  the  Right  of  the  Nation  to  Know  All  the  Facts 
As  to  Causes,  Responsibility,  and  Remedies— If  a 
Crisis  Exists,  This  Nation  WUl  Meet  It  Coura- 
geously and  Successfully^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  24. 1937 

Mr.  WOODRUnP.  Mr.  Speaker,  "the  crisis  even  more 
grave  than  that  of  4  years  ago",  which  President  Rooeevtit 
darkly  warned  in  his  Victory  Dinner  speech  and  again  In 
his  "fireside  chat"  speech  early  this  month,  is  facing  the 
country,  still  remains  imclarlfled  by  any  explanation  of  the 
President.  Urging  In  these  two/ipeeches  that  the  crisis  Is  so 
grave  and  so  imminent  that  "we  cannot  lose  a  moment  more 
than  Is  absolutely  necessary"  In  passing  the  President's  pro- 
posal to  grant  him  power  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court  In 
order  that  he  may  secure  such  Interpretations  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  he  desires.  Mr.  Roosevelt  continues  to  press  his  * 
demand  not  only  for  complete  personal  dominion  over  the 
Federal  Judiciary  but.  through  his  rewganlzatlon  plan,  tat 
complete  personal  dominion  over  all  the  Independent  quasi- 
judicial  agencies  created  by  the  Ccxigress  to  carry  out  Its 
policies. 

Under  this  plan  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission — indeed  evory  agency  which 
now  exercises  regulatory  control  over  the  financial,  indus- 
trial, commercial,  and  agricultural  activities  of  the  Nation — 
would  fall  completely  into  the  personal  control  of  the 
President. 

Despite  his  dark  hints  of  this  dire,  impending  disaster. 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  having  turned  loose  the  waves  of  fear  and 
the  imps  of  imagination  to  ravage  with  devastating  result 
the  public  thinking  and  the  public  confidence,  continues  to 
refuse  to  enlighten  the  Nation  as  to  what  the  Impending 
crisis  is. 

Immediately  following  my  demand  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  March  15  that  the  country  be 
UAA  frankly  what  danger  threatens,  it  Is  true  that  Marriner 
Eccles.  head  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  warned  of  infla- 
tion through  rising  prices  and.  In  the  same  breath,  admitted 
the  failure  of  the  Roosevelt  managed-currency  policy  to  meet 
the  danger  of  uncontrolled  inflation;  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Roper,  in  a  mart  gusjxied  and  ambiguous  statement,  warned 
of  inflation,  but  did  not  give  causes  for  It.  did  not  place 
responsibility,  nor  did  he  suggest  a  remedy:  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Wallace  warned  of  Inflation  dangers,  but  In 
generalities. 

If  this  "crisis  even  more  grave  than  that  ci  4  years  ago  , 
which  Mr.  Roosevelt  Is  using  as  the  basis  for  his  unprece- 
dented demands  for  personal  control  <rf  the  entire  Oovem- 
ment  and  of  all  the  activities  of  the  Nation.  Is  anything  more 
tiian  an  alarmist  program  to  stampede  the  Nation  into  supine 
and  fear-motivated  submission  to  the  President's  plan  for 
personal  dominaticm.  then  BCr.  Roosevelt  owes  It  to  his  coun- 
try to  clarify  the  causes,  to  place  the  responsibility,  and  to 
candidly  propose  his  remedy  for  such  imminent  and  vital 
danger  to  the  welfare  of  the  RepuUic. 

If  inflation  is  "the  crisis",  the  President  has  taken  the 
one  coune  most  dangerous  in  the  situation — that  of  hinting 
at  the  dangers  and  then  leaving  public  imagination  to  feed 
on,  to  brood  over,  and  to  build  up  the  unseen  and  unknown 
dangers. 
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ABwrtes  bM  never  failed  to  meet  any  crtato  when  the 
people  knew  wbat  the  crisis  was.  Americft  has  never  failed 
to  xlae  and  fight  succeatfully  any  danger  when  the  Nation 
knew  what  the  danger  was.  The  only  thing  an  Individual 
and  a  nation  cannot  suooessfully  Iteht  to  undefined  fear. 

If  inflaUon  is  the  Pre«idenfs  "crisis",  the  President  must 
know  that  the  essence  of  inflation  to  runaway  prices;  the 
essence  of  runaway  prices  is  fear;  the  essence  of  fear  to 
panic;  and  panic  breeds  and  grows  in  unbridled  imagina- 
tion fed  by  vague  threats. 

If  rising  prices  constitute  the  "crlste",  Mr.  Roosevelt  him- 
■elf  has  for  4  years,  by  every  device  at  hto  command,  sought 
to  force  prices  up  to  the  lf38  level,  and  those  prices  this 
sreek  were  still  U  peroent  below  that  IcveL 

If  strikes  and  wage  increases  are  the  cause  of  rising  prices. 
flMwi  icr.  RoQsevdt  should  say  frankly  that  he  to  against 
wage  IncreaMS  at  thto  ttane  and  wanta  to  hold  prices  down 
at  the  expense  o(  labor.  ^      __     ..^ 

No  greater  illMiiilifi  baa  been  done  tlito  Nation  since  Ifr. 
Roosevelt  has  occupAed  the  White  House  than  ^e  has  done 
in  thus  loosing  the  mvlrtlTiwI  fears  of  an  Impending  cristo 
vpon  tte  ^^««»*^^«f  of  ttito  country,  and  then  leaving  every 
tadtvidiMa.  every  dlcial.  reeponalbie  or  irresponsible,  free 
to  feed  the  tmag*'****'**  and  the  wondering  fears  of  the 
•ountry  with  all  sorts  of  spcculatioQa  as  to  the  terrtUe  thlngB 
f*^  can  happen  and  will  happen  to  u»-4f  Mr.  Rooaerelt 
to  not  Immritat^  given  powers  eacewHng  those  granted  to 
any  other  Amoriean  Chief  Kzecutlve.  even  in  the  emergency 
of  actual  anned  conflict. 

Hie  people  sboold  not  become  too  alarmed,  but  they 
rt>ffnVl  rise  In  a  united  dsmand  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  tell  the 
country  in  detail  what  the  cristo  to.  who  caused  it.  how  they 
caiMMit  It.  and  what  he  pioposea  to  do  to  stop  it,  how  he 
tFtfftwi^  to  wieki  the  powen  he  wnkn  tf  he  gets  them— to 
aave  the  country  fKm  tfato  threatened  menace. 

Nothing  short  of  sudi  a  courao  of  candor  on  the  part 
of  the  Chief  Bxecutive  will  constitute  an  honest  effort  by 
Mr.  Roosevelt  to  avert  any  danger  which  may  threaten. 

It  to  the  light  of  the  Nation  to  know  all  the  facts  as  to 
caosea,  revonribUlty.  and  remedies.  If  a  ertoto  exists,  thto 
MatloB  will  meet  it  and  meet  It  courageously  and  successfully. 
Dntn  the  President  takes  thto  course.  It  to  a  reasonable 
oondusloo  that  an  attempt  to  b^ng  made  to  frighten  the 
peoi^  Into  a  surrender  of  thetr  Qovcmment  Into  the  hands 
of  the  PresidBnt. 


Beorgmaisatioii  of  Fcdcrml  Jndidaiy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OP  IHDUNA. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tkmniag.  March  2$,  1937 


wr  BOH.  waoo  l.  black,  op  atiARama.  at  hxw 

TOBX  CRT.  Oil  MABCH  M.  1M7 


,t 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  last  evening  In  N^  York 
City  the  senior  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Black]  deliv- 
cxed  a  very  able  addreas  on  the  proposal  now  pending  before 
the  Cbngreas  concerning  the  Supreme  Court  and  other  courts. 
I  ask  mianfmf?*^  consent  that  the  Senator^  address  be  in- 
aerted  in  the  Appmdlx  of  the  Riooib. 

mere  being  no  ohjeetian,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Raooaa.  as  foDowt: 

eCtiM 

tmitsd  states  tamm  WMka  sgo  am   a  aMMgs — ^       _ ^^  ^ 

ot'ili^pilr  te 

:  ty  tavtolblt  fanes  taa^  ^niag  up  ow  night  to  Join 


Ja  tks  wnd 


A  psopto  who  tove 


country  mnd  Its  fuodamentol  charter  ot  m>erty  have  been  UOA  that 
It  Is  a  time  to  fly  to  the  rescue  of  thla  country  from  Its  enemies. 
We  are  In  the  seething  midst  of  another  campaign  of  fear. 

Let   us  consider   for   a   moment   what   precipitated   this  latest 

exhibition  of  such  periodical  fear  campaigns.  

The  Constitution  under  which  we  live  In  America  impoaes 
upon  the  President  the  duty  of  recommending  legislation  to  Con- 
gress from  time  to  time.  The  President.  In  obedience  to  this  con- 
stitutional mandate,  made  a  recommendation  to  Congress. 

The  Constitution  under  which  we  live  Imposes  upon  Congress 
the  responsibility  fear  the  organization  of  a  system  of  cotirts.  for 
determining  their  Jurisdiction,  and  fixing  the  nimiber  of  Judges 
In  all  of  the  courts  of  the  Nation.  The  President  recommended 
to  Congress  that  It  take  action  under  the  powers  expressly  and 
unequivocally  imposed  upon  the  Congress  by  the  Constitution. 
Seven  tlmss  in  the  history  of  this  NaUon,  beginning  with  tha 
administration  of  George  Washington,  the  Congress  has  passed 
laws  in  obedience  to  this  exin«ss  constitutional  mandate.  The 
framoB  of  the  Constitution  did  not  tell  the  Congress  when,  how, 
nor  why  OoogRss  should  legislate  on  this  subject.  The  Founding 
Father*  Imposed  this  duty  upon  Congress,  with  the  power  to  change 
the  courts  when  the  Congress  believes  such  (^umge  to  be  necessary 
in  the  public  interest. 

In  this  very  hall,  a  few  wedts  ago.  the  people  were  told  that  If 
Consress  ahcNild  exercise  this  power,  given  to  Congress  by  the 
wise  men  who  framed  our  Constitution.  "It  would  shake  the  very 
foundations  of  our  government",  and  would  be  "the  way  that 
leads  to  ilfwUiifftlofi " 

Tou  w«re  furth«  told  that  If  Congress  exercised  this  undoubted 
power  given  to  it  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  it  would  be 
a  "ruthlsos  sabotage  of  the  peoples'  rights"  and  "a  thinly  dlsgiilaed 
atten^t  to  suspend  the  Constitution."  You  were  further  told 
that  If  the  bill  should  pass,  and  Judges  should  be  appointed  by 
President  Booeevelt  and  confirmed  by  the  United  States  Senate, 
as  the  Constitution  provides,  this  would  make  the  Court  "sub- 
servient to  a  President",  and  would  "give  Congress  and  the  Kxee- 
utlve  free  rein  to  do  as  they  see  fit." 

Other  modem  prophets  of  despair  have  reminded  us  that  "we 
find  the  institutions  of  democracy  crumbling  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  let  it  not  happen  here."  They  have  reminded  us  that 
despots  in  Europe  usurped  power.  They  have  said  that  "this  Is 
to  surrender  courts  and  Constitution  to  the  Ccmgress  and  the 
President."  They  have  said  "this  is  to  destroy  the  Court."  They 
have  tried  to  frighten  you  by  saying  that  It  would  bring  on  a 
"one-man  government."  They  reminded  us  that  "it  took  Rome 
300  years  to  die."  "Our  Government  (they  say)  has  been  dying 
for  16  years."  They  have  asked  you  if  you  wished  to  submit  the 
rights  of  the  people  "to  the  unbridled  control  of  the  Congress 
and  of  the  Executive."  They  have  talked  about  sowing  the  wind 
and  rei4>lng  the  whirlwind.  And  in  one  paroxysm  of  eloquenoe. 
the  pec^le  were  actually  told  that  "the  Court  might  remain  a 
hoUow  mockery.  Its  form  continuing,  its  substance  having  been 
destroyed  by  executive  domination." 

Not  a  one  of  these  prophecies  is  new.  They  are  not  even  novd. 
They  have  been  called  into  use  literally  hundreds  of  times  since 
our  Government  was  established.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were 
used  by  those  who  opposed  the  adoption  of  our  present  Constltu- 
tlOQ.  We  still  remember  that  the  Laberty  Leaguers  used  them  In 
the  «»ni«p*igrt  of  1936.  Those  who  opposed  an  income  tax,  even 
including  the  Judge  who  wrote  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
striking  down  the  income-tax  law  by  a  5-to-4  opinion,  anticipated 
that  the  imposition  of  an  income  tax  was  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  our  Government.  Another  opponent  of  the  income  tax  said  that 
"God  grant  that  the  proposed  amendment.  If  adopted,  shall  not 
lead  to  another  civil  war."  More  than  130  years  ago  a  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  prophesied  that  giving  the 
rl^t  to  vote  to  the  i}eople  of  Maryland  would  change  oxir  Govern- 
ment into  a  "mobocracy." 

In  every  single  proposal  that  has  been  made  for  an  Improvement 
In  hiunan  society  and  a  destruction  of  special  privilege  and  greed, 
those  who  oppose  have  shrieked  and  shouted  against  changes, 
which  they  claimed  would  undermine  our  Government,  destroy  our 
traditions,  and  wipe  out  htunan  liberty.  Recalling  now  some  of 
these  dirges  of  modem  prophets  of  disaster,  I  wish  to  quote  you  the 
same  type  of  predictions  made  in  the  years  1802  and  1834.  While 
you  win  note  that  all  of  the  adjectives,  verbs,  and  nouns  are  not 
arranged  in  the  exact  order  as  those  of  1937,  you  will  discover  that 
they  are  an  present. 

TlM  debates  from  which  I  shall  quote  occurred  In  the  House  and 
Senate  at  the  United  States  in  1802  while  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
President.  Hie  controversy  was  over  a  bill  concerning  our  Judicial 
system.  ICr.  Jefferson  had  recommended  the  repeal  of  a  Judicial 
bill  pasMd  under  President  Adams.  The  repeal  of  this  bill 
resulted  in  changing  a  number  of  Judges,  both  in  the  Siipreme 
Oourt  and  In  the  lower  courts.  The  Federalist  Party  in  Congress 
took  the  position  that  sxKh  a  recommendation  was  unlawful,  un- 
constitutional, dangerous,  destructive,  and  Intended  to  make  the 
Judges  sttbaervlent  to  Jefferson  and  the  Congress,  and  to  concen- 
trate all  power  In  Jefferson's  hands.  They  prophesied  that  the 
passage  of  the  bill  meant  the  destruction  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  death  at  our  Republic.  They  Insisted  that  a  Judge  once  ^;>- 
polnted  mint  draw  his  salary  for  life,  and  one  who  reads  the 
debates  Is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Federalists  wanted  Fsd- 
erallst  Judges  in  power  for  life  and  if  they  could  not  suooeed  in 
this  eflbrt,  they  at  least  wanted  their  Federalist  Judges  to  draw 
their  aalsrles  for  life.  Mow,  let  us  see  what  some  of  these  gentle- 
men engaged  In  the  debate*  said  at  that  time.  Remember  the— 
not  mads  in  1987  about  President  Booeerelt  and 
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his  proposal.    They  were  made  In  1803  about  President  Jefferson 
and  his  proposal.  ^ 

Recalling  that  a  few  weeks  ago  an  eminent  Member  of  Oon- 
eress  said  that  If  the  President's  bill  should  pass.  "The  Oourt 
might  remain  a  hollow  mockery",  let  me  now  read  you  the  sUte- 
ment  made  by  a  distinguished  Federalist  Member  at  Congress  In 
1802     This  is  what  he  said: 

"Instead  of  an  august  and  venerable  tribunal,  seated  above  the 
storms  and  oscUlatlons  of  factions,  prepared  to  rescue  Innocence 
from  the  fangs  of  the  oppressw.  •  •  •  It  will  be  the  mimicry 
and  mockery  of  Justice.  Upon  our  observance  of  this  easy  condi- 
tion hang  the  h<^>e  and  the  hi^plness  of  the  New  World.  The 
day  we  transgress  we  fall  from  our  high  and  happy  state.  Touch 
not  then,  the  forbidden  tree:  the  taste  may  perhi^  be  sweet,  but 
the' sin  is  mortal,  and  from  that  moment  our  paradise  Is  lost." 

Have  you  heard  that  recently? 

You  will  also  recall  one  of  the  eminent  opponents  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  has  reminded  \is  In  the  last  few  weeks  "that  th» 
institutions  of  democracy  are  crumbling  in  all  parts  of  the  world" 
and  that  we  must  not  let  It  "happen  here." 

Now  let  me  read  to  3rou  a  statement  by  another  eminent  and 
distinguished  Federalist,  made  in  1802  when  President  Jefferson 
recommended  the  repeal  of  a  law,  which  repeal  would  enable  him 
to  appoint  an  additional  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I*t  us  also 
remember  that  these  Federalists  were  very  much  of  the  opinion 
that  the  only  way  to  preserve  the  ConstltuUon  was  to  keep  their 
particular  Federalist  Judges  on  the  pay  roU,    Here  U  the  statement 

made  in  1802:  ._         ».  »_ 

"Violent  times  have  happened  In  other  countries;  there  may  be 
such  times  here,  and  if  our  criminal  tribunals  are  then  filled  by 
the  miserable  minions  of  power,  who  can  answer  for  the  conse- 
quences? Who  can  say  that  blood  will  not  flow  down  our  streets 
in  torrents?  I  see  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  are 
smiling  (he  was  referring  to  the  Jeffersonlans  smiling) ;  but  I  beg 
them  to  recollect  that  such  things  may  be  brought  home  to  our- 
selves; that  I  am  not  putting  an  extreme  case;  what  has  happened 
may  happen." 

Recalling  also  that  an  able  opponent  of  President  Roosevelt's 
proposal  recently  reminded  vis  about  the  wind  and  the  whirlwind, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  speaker  in  1802  then  proceeded  a* 
follows:  J      .     .     « 

"And  if  we  sew  the  wind,  we  shall  reap  the  whirlwind.  •  •  • 
Is  there  then  not  someone  who  will  step  out  from  among  them, 
to  save  this  tottering  branch  of  our  Government  from  falling? 
Rest  assured,  it  is  dear  to  our  feUow  citizens.  Ask  them  and 
every  high-minded  American  will  answer  at  once,  'Save  us  from 
the  injustice,  the  oppression,  and  the  miseries  of  dependent  tri- 
bunals by  preserving  to  us  forever  the  entire  Independence  of  our 
national  Judges.'"  ^  ^  .  ^    ..^ 

This  gentleman  in  1802  in  his  patriotic  fervor  looked  Into  the 
crystal  glass  of  prophecy  and  foresaw  the  destruction  of  our  Re- 
public if  Mr.  Jefferson's  bill  should  pass.  Mr.  Jefferson's  bill  did 
pass  Mr.  Jefferson  not  only  appointed  that  additional  Judge  but 
appointed  other  Judges  under  a  law  subseqxienUy  enacted.  One 
hundred  and  thirty-five  years  have  passed  away.  and.  although  we 
have  had  other  admonitions  from  time  to  time  that  our  Govern- 
ment was  about  to  fall,  we  now  again  135  years  after  this  state- 
ment, millions  and  millions  of  spoken  and  printed  words  are  sent 
forth  to  try  to  frighten  the  people  into  the  belief  that  our  Judiciary 
is  about  to  be  destroyed  and  that  a  whirlwind  Is  "Just  around  the 
corner."     History  has  a  strange  way  of  repeating  Itself. 

Few  1937  speeches  against  the  President's  proposal  «»d  few  of 
the  millions  of  pamphlets  and  pieces  of  U^erature  against  It  are 
today  complete  without  a  vivid  and  blood-curdling  statement  about 
present-day  conditions  In  Europe.  There  Is  nothing  new  about 
this,  however.  In  1802  a  Federalist  Congressman  looked  abotrtWm 
and  shivered  with  horror  as  he  contemplated  the  passage  of  Pr«l- 
dent  Jefferson's  bill.  This  Federalist  foresaw  and  foretold  that 
America  would  surely  follow  the  faUlng  governments  ofExnxjpe. 
President  Jefferson's  bill  passed,  and  America  had  Democratic 
Judges  Instead  of  Federalist  Judges.  Listen  to  the  eloquent  ex- 
pression of  his  fears,  expressed  135  years  ago.    Here  they  are: 

"Mr.  Chairman.  I  see,  or  think  I  see.  In  this  attempt,  that  spirit 
of  Innovation,  which  has  prostrated  before  it  a  great  part  of  the 
Old  World.  Including  every  institution  which  the  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience of  ages  had  reared  up  for  the  benefit  of  man.  A  spirit 
which  has  rode  In  the  whirlwind  and  directed  the  storm,  to  the 
destruction  of  the  fairest  portion  of  Europe;  which  has  swept 
before  It  every  vestige  of  law.  religion,  morality,  and  rational  gov- 
ernment; which  has  brought  20,000,000  of  people  at  the  feet  of 
one  man,  and  compelled  them  to  seek  refuge  from  their  compli- 
cated miseries  In  the  calm  of  despotism." 

These  words  spoken  In  1802  have  a  strangely  famUiar  sound  in 
1937.  This  Federalist  Congressman  from  North  Carolina,  how- 
ever was  not  satisfied,  and  he  continued  as  follows  about  this 
blU  that  would  provide  additional  Democratic  Judges  and  depfj^ 
Federalist  Judges  of  their  salarlee.  Here's  what  he  said  at  this 
time: 

"The  wound  you  are  about  to  give  It  will  be  mortal:  it  may 
innpiii^h  out  an  existence  for  a  few  years,  but  It  will  suruy  die. 

Better  at  once  to  bury  It  with  aU  our  hopes."  

Congress,  by  a  big  vote.  Inflicted  what  ttils  Federaltet  Con^«j- 
man  said  would  be  a  mortal  wound  In  1802.  -The  Govemmajt  dW 
not  die.  Hie  ConsUtutlon  wa»  not  destroyed.  U™«^.««  ™" 
mortal  Jefferson  and  the  Judge*  appointed  by_hto  the  Ooostttu- 
tlon  waa  given  new  life  sad  ws*  made  more  responatT*  to  the  win 
at  th«  peo{de. 
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The  next  quotation  X  shall  read  was  not  sptikiax  In  18S7.  but  In 
this  if*?"*  debate  of  1803.  A  Federalist  from  Connecticut,  speak- 
ing on  the  side  of  keeping  Federalist  Judges  on  the  bench.  uttMed 
the  following  melancholy  predictions: 

"Sir  I  umrehend  the  repeal  ot  this  law  will  involve  In  It  tb* 
total  destruetloa  of  our  Constitution.  It  U  supported  by  three 
Independent  plUara— leglslaUve.  executive,  and  Judiciary— and  If 
any  rude  hand  should  pluck  either  of  them  away,  the  beautiful 
fabric  must  crumble  Into  nUns.  I  apprehend  the  repeal  at  thla 
act  will  be  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  stamping  mene  tekal 
upon  all  we  hold  dear  and  valuable  In  our  OonsUtutloa." 

Many  Federalists  In  1802  wanted  Judges  appointed  by  PMtaral- 
Ists  and  were  oppoeed  to  Judges  appointed  by  the  Jeffenoniaa 
party.  Here  1*  what  another  one  of  these  gentlemen  said  lU 
yean  ago: 

"On  the  other  hand  should  the  resolution  be  carried  •  •  • 
your  Judges  would  hold  their  offices  at  the  will  of  the  legislature, 
and  be  there  mere  creatures,  subservient  to  all  their  whim*,  ca- 
prices, and  party  q[)irlta.  would  cease  to  be  a  check  or  barrier  be- 
tween them  and  the  people.  In  case*  of  unconstitutional  acts  and 
abuse  of  power." 

These  quoUtions  clearly  indicate  that  the  Federalist  Membera 
of  Congress  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  only  way  to  save  the 
Constitution  and  the  Government  was  to  have  Federalist  Judgea 
who  believed  in  the  FederaUst  philosophy.  It  Is  tme  that  ths 
people  of  the  United  States  had  by  an  overwhelming  vote  reou- 
dlated  the  Federalist  Ptfty  and  the  Federalist  philosophy.  But 
the  Federalists  still  had  the  Court.  Each  of  thetr  speakera  be- 
came more  and  more  frenzied  and  hysterical,  with  reference  to 
the  danger  to  the  Republic.  If  President  Jefferson's  bill  should 
pass.  Federalist  Judges  could  no  longer  run  America.  Listen  now 
to  the  words  of  a  great  Federalist  from  the  State  of  Delaware. 
See  how  he  played  upon  the  dolefxil  cords  of  disaster.  He  talked 
about  Europe,  liberty,  wives  and  children,  and  nel^bors.  civil  strife 
and  Presidential  power.  Tou  have  doubtless  heard  this  same 
speech  with  tl-.e  words  slightly  transposed  many  time*  dtiring  the 
past  few  weeks.  Listen  to  the  Federalist  Congressman  from  Dela- 
ware not  in  1937  about  President  Roosevelt,  but  in  1802.  about 
President  Jefferson.  Here  is  the  way  he  burled  the  hopes  o( 
America,  if  by  any  chance  Federalist  Judges  should  not  continue 
to  exercise  supreme  control  over  the  Nation.  This  is  his  language: 
"There  are  many,  very  many,  who  believe  if  you  strike  this 
blow  you  Inflict  a  mortal  wound  on  the  Constitution.  There  are 
many  now  willing  to  qiUl  their  blood  to  defend  that  Constitution. 
Are  gentlemen  disposed  to  risk  the  consequences?  Sir,  I  mean 
no  threats;  I  have  no  expectation  of  appalling  the  stout  heart* 
of  my  adversaries:  but  If  gentlemen  are  regardlees  of  themselves. 
let  them  consider  their  wives  and  children,  their  nelghbon.  and 
their  friends.  Will  they  risk  civil  dlscenslon.  will  they  hazard  the 
welfare,  will  they  Jeopardize  the  peace  of  the  countty  to  save  s 
paltry  siun  of  money — lees  than  $30,000? 

"The  spirit  of  party  will  be  inflamed  to  madness:  and  the  mo- 
ment is  not  far  off  when  this  fair  coimtry  is  to  be  desolated  by 
civil  war.     •     •     • 

"Do  not  say  that  you  render  the  Judges  dependent  only  on  the 
people.  You  make  them  dependent  on  yotir  President.  This  Is 
his  meastu«.     (Have  you  heard  this  In  1937?] 

"The  legislature  will  be  the  Instrument  of  his  ambition,  and 
he  will  have  the  courts  as  the  instrument  of  his  vengeance.  He 
uses  the  legislature  to  remove  the  Judges  that  he  may  appoint 
creatures  of  his  own.  In  effect,  the  powen  of  the  Government 
will  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  who  will  dare  to 
act  with  man  boldneas,  because  he  wUl  be  sheltered  from  re- 
sponsibility. 

"We  are  standing  on  the  brink  of  that  revolutionary  tonent 
which  deluged  In  blood  one  of  the  fairest  countries  of  Europe. 

"I  should  have  thanked  my  God  for  the  great  power  to  resist  a 
measure  so  destructive  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  cotm- 
try.  My  feeble  efforU  can  avail  nothing.  But  It  was  my  duty  to 
make  them.  The  meditated  blow  Is  mortal,  and  from  the  moment 
It  Is  struck  we  may  bid  a  final  adieu  to  the  Constitution." 

In  spite  of  what  the  Federalist  Congressman  from  Delaware 
said,  the  meditated  mortal  blow  was  struck,  and  for  136  yean  the 
Government  has  been  going  fcM-ward.  It  Is  true  that  the  political 
posterity  of  this  Federalist  Congressman  from  Delaware  have  re- 
peatedly predicted  disaster  on  each  occasion  when  the  people  saw 
fit  to  bring  about  an  adjustment  of  their  mechanics  of  govern- 
ment in  the  great  onward  march  of  industrial  and  social  progre** 
but  America  has  marched  on. 

The  federalist  Party  distrusted  the  people.  Jefferson  trusted 
the  people.  There  are  those  who  are  telling  you  now  that  the 
pe<x>le  of  America  must  be  protected  from  themselves,  and  that 
their  dellbente  and  oft-repeated  desire  to  eradicate  social  and 
economic  injustice  will  result  in  a  destruction  of  our  Government. 
Let  us  read  now  what  one  of  their  poUtical  Federalist  forebean 
said  In  1802  in  opposing  Mr.  Jefferson's  bill.  Here  Is  what  the 
distinguished  Federalist  Senator  from  New  York  said,  not  In  1937 
butm  1802,  about  Mr.  Jefferson's  Judiciary  bill.  It  has  a  strangely 
familiar  sound:  ^  ^  .  _  ^ 

"¥niy  are  we  here?  To  save  the  people  from  their  most  dan- 
gerous enemy:  to  save  them  from  themselves.  *  *  *  We  ar* 
now  about  to  violate  the  Constitution.  Once  touch  it  with  un- 
hallowed bands;  sacrlfloe  but  one  at  Itt  provision*  and  we  are 
gone  •  •  •  Can  you  violate  it?  If  you  can.  you  may  throw 
the  Constitution  into  the  flames— It  U  gone— ft  ts  dead.  •  •  • 
Cast  not  away  this  only  anchor  at  our  safety.  *  *  *  X 
in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God  and  of  the  world,  and  X 
to  you  that  12  you  loe*  thla  charter,  never,  no,  never.  wlU  yo«  g*S 
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Her*. 


bcfc  w 


_  «k   tte 

■taiMroa  ttoB  ferlBk  of  fate. 


pwttBC   potnt. 


In  spite  or  this  flaming  and  •»«»«»*  jr!£Xf't£^5^^ 
•»•  SmcUt.  (Mlv«nd  IB  raeh  way  aa  to  fladdKi  J^jJJ^r^S 

n^tmMa  tat  III     ^  tba  MIL    Tb«  CoaittttttloB  vm  not  thrown 

mS&  tt«  phUoaophy  at  VuAanUma  and  adoptad  the  mag- 

effort  o(  a  F*derall«t  CongraMman  made  In  1803.    8a«  how  ha 

tiM  ConaUtaitton  and  the  OovananiMit.  and  how  ho  aiatrrfntnaj 
UttSTtaS^teSiVMi^  and  tba  tanpla  ihould  tell,  tte  Mimltet 
^itSi£;  wmSd  crab  pwtlooa  d  the  tampla  and  be  oruabed  to 
SSSuto  8anSoiHi»  to  hU  eloquent  tonguage.  not  In  19S7 
rSZS  ^  Bo<iea>eit  btU.  but  In  1803  about  Jeffenon'a  bill: 

•Of  you  will  not  lelect  this  measure,  postpone  it  loj  a  year; 
the  DOTPlt  T-~*  no  ^ange  at  our  Constitution;  give  them  but 
t^MTand  my  Ute  on  it  they  wUl  say  'no.' 

^^Qentlenra  My  the  OsBsUtutlon  will  lire.    Sir.  it  nM^Jtea^  «f 

bStttwiUdrag  out  a  missiable  ezletenoe  aft«  raeelTtog  thUi 

1;  it  will  be  mortal;  inflict  it  and  you  fU»m  "  to  ruto;  Wke 

k  and  moat  lovely  part  ot  Ood's  creation,  violate  and  you 

^y*t>^  frienda  at  the  ConsUtutlan  are  subdued  by  numberi. 
the  Miniatsctal  r>»«»>«»«  in  bursting  into  the  tei^tle  wm.  I  hope. 
Snd  SmaUat*toSr5)ata;  they  wlU  be  inthe  P«««^  «he  v«a- 
b^  end  araund  the  altars,  graqping.  grappling  the  Constitutkm 
3to^«ISSr*lth  hoWa  ofdSS.  ^  With  nollumua  mutari 

*^£!%v*aftar  thta  dooutfit  appeel  to  save  the  Constitution  by 

t^telHy.  Ooagiem  passed  the  measure.  The  toOowers  of  J^er- 
ion^dSdaiedln  thelrreplles  to  the  Federallete'  argument  thmt 
^BMhZl  the  right  tonuasaas  or  diminish  the  duties  of  the 
tu^m:  tive  er  take  away  lurtadlctlon;  flx  the  times  of  hiding 
cmS?  ete."   Tbev  further  insisted  that  Oongrses  oould  "postpone 

towfaom  they  eoold  taotfer  all  the  powers  of  the  existing  Court, 
niey  TlgoroSly  denied  that  the  Mdges  should  have  or  dWhave 
xaSu  the  Constitution  "censorial  and  controlling  powers  overttie 
othn  departments'*,  and  voted  tor  the  bin.  as  they  said,  in  order 
to  Show  ttat  the  Constitution  did  not  submit  "the  entlze  sover- 
eisnty  at  tlM  MatlkiB  to  Jtvlkiary  oontroL"  

Because  threats  were  made  that  the  Suprone  Court  would  de- 
clare this  action  of  Oongreaa  unconstitutional,  a  law  was  passed 
t^ftitpr^T'«"g  the  term  of '&e  Supreme  Court  for  more  thsn  a  jtmr. 
h  is  interesting  to  ua  that  this  flgbt  occurred  and  the  bill  pused 
SJii^^riStalnlstrattou  of  that  Vt^J^"^^  ^^^  ^^ 
,,mw»Si  the  immortal  Declaratiaa  of  mdependenoe  and  whoee 
--^^  SnolBn  and  written  words  were  always  found  on  the  side  of  human 
^""~i^StT  and  liuman  justice. 

iS^et  us  move  up  to  the  yesr  18S4.  ^^»*^  J«^«».,!~ 
Piealdent.  Sleeted  by  the  o'^P^^^e^""^  ""JW  ofhisfelltm 
ftTt*^'^"-  for  a  second  term,  he  was  accused  of  deepottom.  de- 
gtructton  at  the  Oonstltutiop.  and  coercion  of  the  cqutct.  The 
Clilef  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  xmited  States  was  a 
MwallBt.  Jto  had  hoped  that  jeekson  might  be  defeated  for  his 
■B^idterm  and  had  upreawd  hts  intention  of  resigning  from  the 
nSSSnrf  Chief  Jwtlorif  his  hope  of  Jaekaoo's  defeat  shouldbe 
Wised.  IM  us  now  quote  from  a  Kprnodx  of  one  of  tboae  who 
eoSSt  to  dsfsat  JSckSm.  Fote  how  it  follows  the  ■^•otyned 
fuT  of  1808  and  1M7.  Wote  the  char«B  oT  one-man  powerjtoe 
cSmof  judicial  conflict,  the  mehoichoty  predlctioM  o?  the  Oov- 
^^Kt^  ov««&ow.  the  charge  of  Jackson  JeapenUsing  ftee 
and  ties  rellgtan:  the  reference  to  Curope  and 
UN  dotha  tram  Sana  and  tha  final  pvedletton  of  the  death  <rf  the 
Bcpubne.  Listen  now  to  theee  remarks.  They  wwe  Mt  naa*m 
1M7  ThMB  isiiMiflri  were  made  in  ISM  about  rresUent  jaemaa: 
^^Te  are  IB  tha  midii  at  a  revolutkm.  hitherto  btoodlees.  but 
rBBldty  tendiac  tosmrd  a  total  change  ot  the  pure  B^a^can 
dSumkuS  tb»  Oovenunant.  and  to  tha  concentratkin  c<  an 
-      -    — -  —  — ~     •^k^  I  ■  '^  ■*'■""■■■  are 


IB  the  hands  of  one  man.    The  powers  of   .  _^ 
-  vk«a  esarted.  to  cooforailty  with  his  wm. 


nouneed.  have  been  contemptuoualy  disregarded.     ^  ^ 


of  iBBOvation  contiwiee.  there  will 
itnUw  at  tiM  Ooeemment  and  ttajpclicy. 
prtor  to  the  id  at  Mardk  1838. 


^  thSV  «•>«.«•  «-—   —    —   — 

yeenTa  Uttle  Mon  than  equal  to  that  which 
ShUtfi  our  Ubsrttes.  tha  OaMnmaot  ]slU  have 
,  an  elective  monascHy— tha  won*  of  eB 


In  a  term  of  8 
required  to  ea- 


ts a 


at  the 


of  our  public  affairs.    Many  a(  our  bast  ctttaans  aateitatn 


i^pfftftensions  that  our  Union  and  our  instltutiona 

destizMd  to  a  speedy  overthrow. 

-If  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  is  to  be  expounded,  as  is 
contended  for.  It  amounts  to  a  complete  absorption  of  all  tba 
powers  of  government  In  the  PM»n  of  the  Bwcutive. 

"The  wlS  of  the  President  will  be  the  whole  of  it. 

"We  could  then,  sir,  have  reviewed  the  laws,  and  seen  whether 
Consreas  or  the  President  had  properly  any  power  over  this  matter; 
^whether  the  article  of  the  Constitution  which  forbids  that  the 
oress  shall  be  touched,  and  declares  that  religion  shall  be  sacred 
tram  all  the  powers  of  legislation,  applied  in  the  case  or  not.  This 
the  Presldexit  has  undertaken  to  do  of  himself,  without  tha 
shadow  of  authority,  either  in  the  ConsUtuUon  or  the  laws. 

•  •••••• 

-Tor  more  than  15  years,  ID-.  President,  I  have  been  strtqi^lng 

to  avoid  the  preeent  stote  of  things.  •  •  •  With  what  sincer- 
ity and  truth— with  what  earnestness  and  devotion  to  civil  Uberty. 
I  liave  struggled,  the  Searcher  of  all  human  hearts  best  knows. 
With  what  fortune,  the  bleeding  ConsUtutlon  of  my  country  now 
f  ataUy  attests.     •     •     • 

"And  if  a  bountiful  Providence  would  allow  an  unworthy  sinner 
to  anxoach  the  throne  of  gnrace,  I  would  beseech  hfan  as  the 
gieateet  favor  be  could  grant  to  me  here  below,  to  qiare  me 
unUI  I  lire  to  behold  the  people  rising  In  their  majesty,  with  a 
peaceful  and  constitutional  exercise  of  their  power,  to  expel  the 
Ooths  from  Rome. 

•  •••••• 

•TV*  uphold  the  Union  against  the  danger  of  the  concentration 

and  consolidation  of  an  power  In  the  hands  of  the  Executive; 
mni^  to  r"*"*"  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  this  covmtry  against 
the  imminent  perils  to  which  they  now  stand  exposed. 

•  •••••• 

"The  eyes  and  the  h<:^)es  of  the  American  people  are  anxioudy 

turned  to  Ccmgreos.  They  feel  that  they  have  been  deceived  and 
insulted,  their  confidence  abused,  their  Interests  betrayed,  azul 
their  llbertiee  In  danger.  They  see  a  rapid  azMi  alarming  concen- 
tration of  all  power  in  one  man's  hands.  They  see  that  by  the 
exerctoe  of  the  posiUve  authority  of  the  Bxeeutlve,  and  his  nega- 
Uve  power  nerted  over  Congress,  the  will  of  one  man  alone  pre- 
vaila  and  governs  the  Bepublic.  The  President,  and  not  Congress, 
is  addressed  for  legislative  action. 

"We  b^old  the  usual  Incidents  of  approaching  tyranny. 

•  •••••• 

"The  premonitory  systems  of  despotism  are  upon  us;   and  if 

Congress  do  not  apply  an  Instantaneous  and  effective  remedy, 
the  fatal  collapse  vsrlll  soon  come  on  and  we  stall  die— ignobly 
die!  Base,  mean,  and  abject  slavee— the  scorn  and  contempt  of 
mankind — impitled,  unwept,  unmoumed!" 

Antlnew  dealers  In  1987  have  appropriated  the  Pederallste* 
1802  arguments  used  by  Pederallsts  against  Jefferson  s  juaieiai- 
reform  bill.  Those  who  oppose  progress  and  Judiciary  reform  In 
1937  go  back  to  the  same  old  stale  arguments  of  those  who  fought 
progress  and  Judicial  reform  in  1802. 

I  have  given  you  quotations  from  the  campaigns  of  fear  waged 
in  1803  and  1834.  You  are  familiar  with  the  1937  campaign  of 
fear  against  President  Roosevelt's  program.  You  are  ^™f""^*5 
the  fact  that  there  are  now  seven  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
appointed  by  Republican  Presidents  and  two  appointed  by  Demo- 
SaUc  Presidents.  You  are  familiar  with  the  sharp,  eeonomlo 
differences  that  exist  between  the  different  Justices  in  the  Supreme 
Court  c<  the  United  Stotes.  For  the  last  50  years  Judges  of  the 
Sitnreme  Court  have  been  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
C^rt  was  stepping  beyond  the  judicial  sphere  and  was  deUberatrty 
mvirping  legislative  functions.  Repeated  warnings  have  been  given 
by  tbeJudgee  of  the  Court  themselves.  An  illustration  of  this 
warning  by  Supreme  Court  Judges  is  the  following  language  of 
an  eminent  Justice  written  about  20  years  ago: 

"When  the  American  people  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
judiciary  of  this  land  1*  usurping  to  itself  the  functions  of  the 
legislative  departm«at  of  govenunent.  and  by  judicial  construc- 
Uea  is  declaring  what  is  the  public  poUcy  of  the  United  States, 
we  will  f"**  trouble.  Ninety  millions  of  people — all  sorts  of 
people  with  all  ecHts  of  beliefs— are  not  going  to  submit  to  the 
u^Mtlon  by  the  Judiciary  of  the  functions  of  other  departments 
of  the  government  and  the  power  on  its  part  to  declare  what  is 
the  pubUc  policy  of  the  United  States." 

ICr  Madison,  in  writing  In  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constl- 
tutlen  of  the  United  States,  said  that  the  executive.  legislative, 
^wu*  judicial  branches  of  government  were  each  granted  such 
powers  "as  to  give  to  each  a  constitutional  control  over  the  other." 
Sir  Hai""**^.  arguing  in  favor  ot  the  Constitution,  said  that  the 
departmento  had  been  so  arranged  so  "that  its  several  parts  may. 
by  their  mutual  relations,  be  the  means  of  keeping  each  other 
to  their  proper  places",  and  so  that  the  "several  offices  may  be 
a  dieck  on  the  other."  He  further  said  that  "to  repubhcan  gov- 
ernment, the  legislative  authority  necessarily  predominates." 

A  bare  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
TTbI^^ki  States  have  been  for  a  number  of  years  assxunlng  the  rl^t 
on  their  part  to  determine  the  reasonableness  of  State  and  Ped- 
on^  lawa.  The  Constitution  never  gave  that  majority  any  such 
PMMT.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  never  gave  to  the 
majority  of  the  Judges  of  the  Suprexne  a)urt  power  to  declare 
that  the  sovereign  Stote  at  New  York,  with  Ite  millions  of  people. 
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oould  not  pass  laws  to  abolish  the  sweatshop  by  providing  a  mini- 
mum wage  or  by  prohiliiting  unduly  Kmg  hours  of  work  to  indus- 
try This  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  wliittled  away  the 
righto  of  the  people  of  the  various  States  to  pass  legislation  ad- 
f^tlng  and  Improving  the  social  and  todustrlal  relatlonahipe  of 
their  people  until  the  people  of  the  SUtes  today  find  tbemselvee 
helpless  This  majorl^  phlloei^>hy  has  gone  to  such  an  extent 
XhaA  one  of  the  able  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  Mmaelf 
declared  that  the  Court  U  setting  Itself  up  as  a  "super  legislature." 
This  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  sitting  as  a  continu- 
ous constitutional  convention  amending  your  Constitution  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  people  of  this  Nation  without  submitting 
theee  amendmento  to  them  for  their  approval.  This  majority, 
stubbornly  cUngtog  to  the  repudiated,  economic,  social,  and  poUti- 
cal  philosophy  of  the  discredited,  reactionary  RepubUcan  regime, 
which  the  people  of  46  Stetcs  rejected.  Inslsto  upon  writing  provi- 
sions into  the  ConsUtutlon  that  the  Foimding  Fathers  never 
dreamed  could  exist.  This  nujorlty  philosophy  has  \isurped  and 
taken  over  the  righto  of  the  people  of  the  States  to  legislate  to 
their  own  behalf  and  the  righto  of  the  people  of  the  United  Statee 
to  legislate  within  the  sphere  of  Federal  activity.  The  Democratic 
platform  promised  oertato  definite  and  dlsttoct  legislation.  It 
promised  to  give  justice  to  the  farmers  of  this  Nation.  It 
promised  to  give  justice  to  the  workers  of  this  NaUon.  It  promised 
to  outlaw  sweatshops  to  the  factories  and  starvation  prices  on  ttie 
farm.  It  promised  to  develop  the  streams  of  this  Nation,  to  pre- 
vent floods,  and  to  utilize  the  power  of  resoiu-ces  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people.  _. 

It  is  unfair  and  unjust  to  the  wise  men  who  fought  for  Ameri- 
can Independence  and  liberty  to  charge  that  they  wrote  or  ap- 
proved a  Constitution  that  took  from  the  people  of  a  sovereign 
stote  or  a  sovereign  nation,  the  right  to  protect  men.  women,  and 
children  from  devastottog  and  destroying  sweatshops  and  de- 
prived the  people  of  this  Nation  of  the  right  to  protect  more  than 
30.000,000  of  farmers  dependent  upon  agriculture  from  the  mis- 
erable and  degrading  effects  of  grinding  poverty.  I  conceive  it  to 
be  not  only  the  right  of  Congress  under  the  Constitution,  but  the 
imperative  duty  of  Congress,  to  protect  the  pe<3ple  of  this  Nation 
from  usurpation  of  the  people's  power  by  a  bare  majority  of  a 
Court  clinging  to  a  thoroughly  repudiated  social  and  economic 
philosophy.  Additional  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  will  be  ap- 
pointed as  the  Constitution  provides  and  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  that  every  Judge  who  now  sits  on  the  Coiirt  was  ap- 
pototed.  They  will  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  as  the  Constitu- 
tion provides,  and  to  exactly  the  same  manner  as  those  Judges 
were  confirmed  who  now  sit  on  the  Supreme  Court.  New  Judges 
will  have  their  positions  for  life  free  from  Executive  or  legislative 
control.  The  people  of  this  Nation  cannot  be  deceived  to  to  be- 
lieving that  their  Republic  and  their  Government  is  safer  for  them 
where  seven  of  the  Judges  were  appointed  by  Presldento  TSft, 
Harding,  Coolldge.  and  Hoover,  than  It  would  be  If  some  of  the 
Judges  should  be  appototed  by  the  present  Democratic  administra- 
tion. This  is  especially  true  when  we  recall  that  President  Taft, 
to  arguing  In  favor  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Hardtog  over  Mr.  Cox 
to  1920,  made  the  following  statement: 

"Po\ir  of  our  tocumbent  Justices  are  beyond  the  retiring  age  of 
70.  and  the  next  President  will  probably  be  called  upon  to  appoint 
toetr  successors.  There  Is  no  greater  domestic  Issue  In  this  elec- 
tion than  the  matotenance  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  the  bulwark 
to  enforce  the  guaranty  that  no  man  shall  be  deprived  of  his 
property  without  due  process  of  law.  Who  can  be  better  trusted 
to  do  this — Mr.  Cox.  the  party  successor  of  Bfr.  Wilson,  or  Mr. 
Harding,  the  standard  bearer  of  the  Republican  Party?" 

After  Mr.  Harding  was  elected  these  vacancies  did  occur,  and 
the  appointments  were  made.  The  Harding  philosophy  now  con- 
trols the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  people,  how- 
ever, have  adopted  the  progressive  pKjUcy  of  President  Roosevelt. 
That  great  philosophy  is  that  there  is  no  greater  domestic  issue 
than  the  protection  of  himian  beings  as  human  beings.  Our 
Constitution  and  our  Government  can  best  be  preserved  for  the 
people  by  an  Interpretotlon  of  this  Constitution  as  a  docxunent 
which  puts  human  beings  In  the  place  of  first  Importance.  I 
believe  the  American  people  today  place  human  righto  above 
property  righto. 

The  Voteless  District  of  Columbia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  March  25, 1937 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROYAL  S.  OOPELAND,  OF  NSW  YORK,  BE- 
FORE THE  COLX7MBIA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  OH  APRIL  17, 
1935 

Mr.  CAPPER.    Mr.  President,  I  have  a  copy  of  the  address 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  CopklansI  be- 


fore the  Columbia  Historical  Society  at  the  Mayflower  HOtd 
in  the  city  of  Washington  on  April  17.  1935.  Tlie  address 
has  never  been  published,  though  it  contains  much  valuahle 
information  pertinent  to  pending  matters  ooncemlnc  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  its  government,  as  well  as  the  rela- 
tions of  the  District  to  the  Federal  Oovemment.  The  valu- 
able material  developed  by  the  Senator  from  New  York  in 
his  research  should  be  made  readily  available  to  the  Ood- 
gress.  and  for  that  reason  I  ask  that  the  address  be  pub- 
lished in  the  CoiiatissioNAL  Rkcobi). 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcokd.  as  follows: 

There  is  wide  Ignorance  on  the  part  of  many  at  the  American 
people,  perhaps  the  majority,  that  the  dtiaens  of  an  Amaricaa 
city  are  denied  the  right  to  voto.  They  have  no  part  In  the  elee- 
tlon  of  a  President:  they  have  no  part  In  the  deliberations  of  tha 
Congress.  In  an  area  occupied  by  a  half  million  of  our  country- 
men, an  ovMwbelming  majority  of  whom  were  bom  in  the  United 
States,  the  Inhabttanto  have  no  part  or  parcel  in  governing  their 
city.  They  must  take  what  a  grudging  Congress  decides  shall  be 
spent  at  their  doors  to  pave  and  light  the  streets;  to  give  health. 
fire,  and  police  protection:  and  to  malnUln  all  other  municipal 
activities:  but  they  have  no  voice  In  determining  these  matters. 
Their  only  partlcipatlcm  in  local  affairs  Is  to  pay  their  ta»ae.  and 
the  tax  rate  even  is  fixed  for  them  by  men  and  women  repreeent- 
ir»g  every  other  part  of  our  beloved  country. 

During  the  many  years  I  have  been  In  the  United  Statee  Senate 
there  has  seldom  been  a  session  without  the  introduction  of  a 
bill  to  increase  the  autonomy  of  the  District  of  Ctdimibla.  There 
is  now  pending  a  proposal  for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
empowering  Congress  to  grant  to  the  reaidento  of  the  District 
voting  representoticn  in  the  Senato  and  House  of  Repreeentatlves. 
and  the  right  to  vote  for  the  President  and  Vice  President.  This 
proposal  was  favorably  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  1922  (67th  Cong.,  ad  sess.,  Rept.  No.  507). 
and  was  reaffirmed  at  a  comparatively  recent  date.  It  was  Intro- 
duced In  the  present  Congress  by  Senator  CAms  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

This  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  differs  only 
slightly  from  one  drafted  and  advocated  by  a  District  resident 
away  back  in  the  year  1801.  There  has  always  been  an  eagerness 
to  establish  a  more  satisfactory  relationship  to  the  General  Oor- 
ernment.  Indeed,  in  every  hearing  before  a  committee  of  the  Con- 
gress where  a  matter  Involving  the  District  is  iwder  dlscxasslon. 
there  are  frequent  references  to  the  '•voteless  District.** 

From  time  to  time  historians  and  casvial  wrltoa  have  recited 
the  »Uxj  of  why  tlie  District  was  organized  as  it  Is.  It  may  not  be 
amit  If  I  undertalce  to  present  the  facto  and  perhaps  to  argue 
their  significance.  The  situation  is  so  anomaloiis  that  it  becomes 
ueceesary  at  least  onoe  In  each  generation  to  repeat  the  historical 
evento  wtilch  created  the  voteless  stote  of  the  inhabitanto  of  tha 
District.  ^_^  ^ 

Before  going  to  the  heart  of  what  I  have  in  mind,  let  me  sketch 
briefly  the  shifting  evento  which  resulted  in  the  final  abiding 
plftfif  of  the  seat  of  government.  It  Is  not  surprising  tliat  the 
Constitutional  Convention  determined  that  there  should  be  a  per- 
manent locaUon  for  the  Government.  This  was  to  be  expected  as 
a  result  of  past  experiences. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  transient  was  the  location  of  tha 
Congress  and  how  brief  a  period  It  remained  in  each  of  tl»e  eevaral 
places  where  It  met.  The  first  Continental  Oongrees  convened  in 
Philadelphia  on  September  6.  1774.  It  had  a  more  or  less  penn»> 
nent  home  there  until  1783.  But  during  theee  9  yean  miUtaiy 
operaUons  with  their  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  Oongrees  naoes- 
sltated  holding  sessions  elsewhere.  For  example,  on  December  13, 
1776.  Congress  adjourned  to  meet  in  Baltimore  on  the  aoth  of 
December.  Ito  location  there  was  quite  brief,  adjourning  on  Veb- 
ruary  27,  1777,  to  meet  In  Philadelphia  in  March. 

It  did  Bsnrmhlfi  there,  but  the  British  Army  was  again  threaten- 
ing, and  on  September  14  Oongrees  reeolved  to  meet  at  Lancet sr 
should  It  be  impossible  to  convene  in  Philadelphia.  Tha  doco- 
mento  and  records  were  transferred  to  the  former  city  and.  be- 
cause of  General  Waahington'a  notice  of  Impending  daagsr  ia 
Phlladelplila,  It  met  In  Lancaster  on  September  37.  But  on  that 
same  day  It  was  decided  to  go  to  York,  where  It  assembled  on 
September  SO.  1777.  remaining  there  imtil  June  37,  177S. 

On  notlficatloa  from  the  commander  in  cliief  that  the  British 
Army  had  evacuated  Philadelphia,  it  was  resolved  to  meet  again 
in  that  city  on  Um  3d  of  Jtdy  1778.  TVne  to  its  traditlona.  a 
qu<M>um  was  difllcult  to  asaembie,  and  the  eeeslon  did  not  befin 
until  July  7.  With  a  sigh  of  relief  it  settled  down,  and  for  • 
years  following  tills  date  the  Continental  Ooogresa  lurtd  Ita  aaa- 
sions  In  Philadelphia.  The  record  shows  that  this  was  th^  ■— -* 
of  govnnment  until  Jxme  31.  1783. 

It  was  natural  for  rivalries  to  be  aroused  and  for  States— 

Pennsylvania  to  show  an  eagemees  to  adopt  tlie  Ooogreas.  Few 
York  and  Maryland  were  the  first  to  take  action  to  thia  end.  Tha 
Legislature  of  New  York,  for  example,  offered  the  town  of  Kingston 
as  the  seat  of  government.  Maryland  waa  willing  to  cede  tbm  city 
of  Annapolis  as  the  place  for  a  permanMit  resldenre.  The  bidding 
was  so  warm  that  the  Oongrees  set  aide  the  first  Monday  in  Octo- 
ber of  1788  to  take  under  consideration  any  oSfln  that  aslght  be 
made  for  a  stoUe  location. 
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IB  PtdHidrtplila  tt 

_  rer^^gorernment  to  Prinoeioo,  ^^**  » 
-^  «»•  80th  of  June  1188.  On  Octob»  •^^.rJf^SiS 
mcrcM  abould  make  Ite  penoMHwi  taene.  On  OOMtttr 
i^  i?B  tt«  CtticiMi  AeeKMI  to  adjourn  tram  Prlneatfln.  and 
lIUairiitUMWto  Ito^Mrt  locatl«Sl«e  amde  and  detoated. 
Qamattm  anotbtf  the  roU  <rf  States  vaa  called  and  one  1^  one 

SSlISiSiSation  w»  «>2!!?,:iJ  22%..S2.*?h£! 

^aJT  Ameof  the  cittoe  reeelvtag  »oti«  ww»  Tmiton.  Phlla>- 


CB  u. -jHw    IT    int.  Mr.  Oaiy  ■iiw'"^"^  ^*^^  ^*^  ***^  ^ 

tovwnment  ehould  be  ^'^'^I^^^T^^SST  *^?^!^**t£'SS 
Lunts  on  the  Delaware  and  Potomac  RlTen.    But  irtiite  thte  reeo- 

to  be  a  condualTe  and  final  aMtament  ct  ^^^^^-  ™* 
SreS  la  the  caee  in  Congreie.  As  Thomaa  Jeflerwn  eald.  this 
SSB^waTmewjy  -^0^!  Xiu  whole  matter  open  lor  dlscuaekm 

aene  future  day."  _  _^  4^  —  -  -- 

jMienon  liliiMiiif  wae  eager  to  hare  the  Ouugrwa  go  *»>««««•- 
toir»  drafted  a  JorT^re-tfutteB  ^|*fJ?*JSS!«  ^TS 
BAnlaBd  and  Ttrglnto  tfwoM  iinMo  to  erecttegbuadtege  on  the 
PoUeoMc  for  the  ■«ommoda«onrf  Oongram.  ™  JgT'^^^JS 
•nnpMvMi  hT  Monrae  who  uieeenteil  on  Aprfl  M.  IIM.  a  iorbai 
rE2.  ,5l  nSSmrT^  gyr:«>^  ..C^  But  thla  was  de- 
MedTaDd  Ufcewlae.  on  Aprtt  t6.  IIM.  another  weolutlon^t 
S5SU  Aouhl  eiect  buoa^  on  hoth  the  «««^.«nl2!^ 

that  »  irouW  be  inexpedient  to  erect  P«5»«  J5<>»*25».^J*;J2 
t^  one  pto».  A  farther  effort  waa  v>»^»^o_tmf^JmP^ 
aelected:  but  thla.  toa  faOed.  •Khea|g  **!S.?S5nt  "SSS^S^ 
there  aftw  laaTh«  FiUwjetuo  to  17W  and  until  n  recuraed  to 
Triton  00  OotM  80.  178I.  The  debate  en  th^^catlon  of 
^ntM  i^^et^  oat  over  about  ae  hnic  •  IMrto«  •«  <>«r 
nodvn  eApertencea  wttti  the  World  Ooort.  ^  ^      ^^ 

The  d^toefore  Ohrtrtmaa,  1784.  the  Oongreaa  adjoamejl  *o  meet 
to  H*w%»  on  the  ll^STiannary  fWlowtog Jle^q^^ 
«»««.H  «ta«  the  OhrMmaa  eeaaon  would  caU  aMentlon  to  the  tee- 

S^^  10,.  of  the  p«ee«it-daar  «£2«^  iL'«?iS%i2 
fact  ODi«ram  eonttoued  Its  meetln«i  there,  the  laat  of  Its  Hew 
imM2om^endtogtoAugwtlT88.  The  matter  of  a  permaoent 
ho™  fortte  OotSnment  was  not  gHM  fttrther  p«Wlc  consid- 
eration untU  tt  waa  debated  to  the  OonMtutlonal  OonTentlon  of 

In' the  dlacMphm  after  the  IW  esperteooea.  whiehIsta|U  B^ 

thm  dhwertlj.  there  wm  tmlrerml  w^'^sW^SLt^oSLST-iSSM 
ernnwit  should  be  1oea*ed  to  a  V»»m  orv^^U^  O^g^fj"^ 
exeidae  adequate  eemtrUl  fw  tta  own  proteettoa.  T^,?a«tk«»- 
tloB  of  tJ»  MBt  of  eknemmant  wae  left  to  the  new  Oiwgrees  to 
dMlde  The  southern  mnnbete  eonttooed  to  agttnte  the  Idea  ctf 
a  location  on  «»  Potomac.  The  eaatem  mentbers  were  equ^ 
toitstent  that  the  location  «hould  be  to  the  north.  Fto^y^  the 
ncUlt  of  a  bargato  between  Aleaander  Hamllten  and  Thomaa 

jMrencKv.  the  present  location  waa  aelected.  

Theiiraa  «J!««pH«ing  the  original  XMatrlct  of  Cdmnbia  waa 
«faoaen  aa  themiS^  oToofemment  under  authorttr  and  dtreetkm 
of  acta  of  OoogiesB.  approTed  July  16.  1780.  and  amended  >tar^ 
8  1781  under  the  terma  of  thla  decMon,  Oongvess  was  to  rewirn 
to  PWhid^hU  to  December  1780  to  remato  there  untU  the  first 
lloadaytalleeateber  1800.  when  It  wae  espeoted  the  new  and  per- 
manent eapttal  would  be  ready.  ^  ^  ,_, 
T^  ci^ryout  the  viahee  of  the  Ooegress,  on  JUraary  82.  1781. 
George  Waahtogton  Mwlnted  Thomas  Johnson,  or 
lid.:  Daniel  OWfcO.  it  Soclt  Oreek.  and  I».  JJ^riA 
of  Falites,  Ta..  as  ffwawlsslimere.  They  ^w«  ^  aui»ey 
the  DiBliliit  peepaimtery  to  iiislli^  It  the  permaneBt  aea*  of  the 


»  la  tatsi;eettog  to  note  that  the  0«*«2Wa  MeteHMi  Bocie^ 
.^ — ^ ^ — I  HtfolThig  the  Dletnct  and  Ita 


In  tlM  "reeordi  of  the  aoelety  wm  be  found 

ttieae  ttnes.    I  ha?e  read  one 

Urto  the  necessity  or  eapedl- 

ovsr  the  District  of  0»> 

lunlcatkm  snliltted  to  the 

,  as  the  seeorde  of  the  aoelety 

^  the  DMrtet"    But  flkr  the  fact 

his  dffl'M*"*"*   to 

♦*»■♦  It  had  been 
of  the  active  etvle  orgsniaatVma  of 

of  the  TOtttted  States  ta  locate 
a  of  the  rl^ts 
Oaceful  madtog 


indatodr  tf  Ita  pwrlsloaa.  mahe  rea- 
vfay  aaflh  «f  Ms  parts  waa  approved. 
DdMay  he  ehaenie.  pet  I  thtoh  X  state 


.pat 

hi  this  day 

of  the  Oonatltutlon 

that  WM  employed  to  rslatlen 

Lat  me^acaU  It  to  your  attentmm. 

IBM  the  poawa  of  the  CXmgxeee. 

wa  find  thefofieertog: 

to  aB  -  _ 

M  adtaa  equass)  aa  may.  by 

the  aesaptenos  of  Ooi^wasi  heoaae  the 

Z^Shoilty  over  all  plaoaa  purchaaed  by  the 


hktnra  of  the  State  to  which  the  saaae  shaH  be,  ««r«he  «^«;*Jo»  "J 
teteT mMaatoea.  araenala.  dockyards,  and  other  needful  buUdtoga.- 
There  am  be  no  doubt  that  the  language  of  "»f»  P*fT*»^ 
dothea  the  Congrem  with  the  power  to  ^f^^^l^^'Z^S^ 
latlon  to  aU  caaes  irtiatsoever.  over  the  seat  of  the  Government 
1^  to  eaerclse  like  authority  over  all  other  places  purchased  by 
the  ocuMnt  of  the  leglstetxire  of  the  State  in  which  the  same  ahaU 
be  for  the  etectton  of  forte,  etc.-  No  one  can  question,  _«rtaiBly. 
that  to  a  fort,  an  arsenal,  or  a  dockyard,  there  *■  f«»*  »»*5^  "J" 
nrane  authority  on  the  part  of  the  Oovemment  to  oootrol  the 
m^rty  and  to  enforce  to  the  very  limit  any  i»oper  regulaUoaa 
r^wdtos  ita  uae  and  the  actions  of  Its  inmates. 

Ttoola.  however,  a  marked  difference  between  forta  and  raag- 
mmin^  ou  th*  ooc  hftud.  sttd.  ott  the  oth«:,  the  "district"  men- 
tioned to  the  CSonatltutlon.  In  the  former,  the  Govtmment  has 
Durrhaninl  the  land  Itself  and  has  had  the  eovereignty  ceded  to 
It  b»  the  State  to  which  it  is  located.  In  ttoe  latter  case,  the 
States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  ceded  to  the  central  Government 
the  oolv  thing  thoee  SUtee  poeeeaeed  In  connection  with  the  area 
In  quflrtkm:  that  was  the  State  sovereignty.  The  land  was  In 
nrlvate  ownership  and  so  remained. 

^i«reement  between  President  Washington  and  the  owners  of 
that  Dart  of  the  ceded  territory  sriected  as  the  sUe  of  the  Federal 
citv  Sere  was  a  liberal  donaUon  of  land  for  streets,  avenues,  and 
aUevs.  and  also  one-half  of  the  city  lots.  There  was  an  outright 
gift  by  the  ownere  to  the  Government  of  the  United  ^at««.  In 
ibB  plan  of  the  city,  the  land  reserved  as  sltee  for  the  public  tmUd- 
Inss  was  paid  for  by  the  Government  at  the  rate  of  $66  .ee  per 
aa«.  Such  payment  to  the  landownere  amounted  to  a  tot^  erf 
•36J088  and  wm  made  from  the  sale  of  some  of  the  lots  which 
hadbeen  donated  by  the  owners.  Up  to  1836  the  Government  had 
teallaed  from  the  sale  of  these  lots  which  came  m  a  gilt,  a  total 

Madlaen's  statement  to  the  Federalist  and  numerous  court  de- 
dslons  indicate  to  thoee  toclined  to  this  view  that  there  wMln 
the  mints  of  the  foundere  a  marked  difference  between  the  con- 
trol to  be  eMTciaed  over  a  greet  metropolis  ^<»>d  ^^  «°°^ 
of  official  activity,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  restrlctea 
areM  ewlusively  owned  and  used  by  the  Government.  In  the 
lancuaKe  of  the  report  of  the  Senate  Ckmamlttee  on  the  District 
oTcolumbla.  befoi^-mentioned.  "manifestly  the  purpose  of  this 
iwovlslon  of  the  ConstituUon  is  to  Insure  absolute  unity  of  legis- 
Uitlve  power  at  the  seat  of  government."  .„„«*.„ 

An  early  discussion  of  this  question  was  that  by  Augustus 
Brevoort  Woodward,  a  friend  of  Thomas  J^erson  and  later  a 
commissioner  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan.  He  published  in  1801 
and  180a  in  the  dty  of  Alexandria  and  in  Washlngtcwi  a  series  ol 
interesting  paxten  entlUed  "Considerations  on  the  Government  01 
the  Territory  of  Columbia."  On  the  particular  matter  we  are 
considering,  he  had  this  to  say:  ^       ^        *  *, „v«  .». 

"A  fort  or  arsenal,  from  the  very  character  of  those  who  Mre 
assembled  within  it,  and  from  the  nature  and  object  of  the  InsU- 
tutlon  Itself,  can  be  expected  to  be  governed  only  in  one  way; 
and  that  Is  by  providing  for  it  a  competent  executive  and  Judi- 
cial authority.  It  can  never  be  expected  to  possess  a  distinct 
representative  participation  in  the  Federal  covmclls.  It  can  never 
be  expected  to  possess  a  subordinate  rq»resentative  legislaUon 
for  the  regulation  of  its  interlOT  police.  From  the  necessity  at 
the  case,  and  from  no  other  cause,  the  few  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  might  choose  to  live  exclusively  in  such  place  must 
loee  their  right  of  suffrage,  and  must  trust  to  the  generosity  of 
their  countrymen  at  large,  both  to  be  protected  from  tyraimy. 
and  have  thalr  toterests  provided  for. 

"But  far  different  Is  the  situation  of  a  respectable  national 
metropolis.  This  from  Its  nature  Is  susceptible  of  a  population 
of  one  ae  two  million  souls.  This  body  of  people  is  as  much 
entitled  to  political  freedom,  as  much  entitled  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  Tights  of  cltlaemrtiip,  as  any  other  part  of  the  people  of  the 
TTnlted  States.  There  can  exist  no  necessity  for  their  disfranchise- 
ment; no  necessity  for  them  to  repose  on  the  me^e  generosity  of 
their  countrymen  to  be  protected  from  tyranny;  to  mere  spon- 
taneous attention  for  the  regxilatlon  of  their  Interests.  They  are 
entitled  to  a  domestic  government,  free  and  energetic;  a  govern- 
ment founded  on  principles  of  republican  representation;  capable 
of  regulating  all  their  concerns,  without  waiting  the  leisure  of 
a  body  who  are  not  only  ignorant  of  their  local  affaire  and  liable 
to  eternal  deception,  but  whose  attention  is  totally  engrossed  by 
other  objects. 

*Tf  both  these  rights  are  not  accorded  to  it.  If  it  Is  not  admitted 
to  its  Just  wei^t  in  the  Federal  administration,  ax^  if  an  ener- 
getic domestic  government  Is  not  allowed  it — ^then  the  metropolis 
of  this  Nation  will  be  considered  m  nothing  different  from  a  fort 
or  arsenal." 
Again  quotiag  trcm  the  Senate  committee  report: 

"KATIONAL   ■ZraasmTATIOW    AWD    BtCLTTSIVB    NATIONAl.   COMTaOL 

"What  was  excluded  was  that  dual  eoverei^ty  which  by  reason 
of  the  Ptedeial  character  of  our  Government  necessarfly  prevailed 
everywhere  else.  As  sUted  by  Madison  in  the  Federalist,  complete 
authority  at  the  seat  of  the  Government  was  designed  to  eliminate 
the  "dependence  of  the  members  of  the  General  Government  on 
the  State  comprehending  the  aeat  of  government  for  protacAtom 
in  the  eacerciM  of  their  duty."     (FederaUst.  XUI.) 

At  that  time  friends  of  the  new  Constitution  feared  and  ba- 
Ileved  that  the  balance  between  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments was  "much  more  Ukely  to  be  distm-bed  by  the  preponder- 
aney  af  the  last  thaa  of  the  first  acale"    (Federalist,  XUV). 


they  provided  ttet  the  aopreraacy  of  Onngw  to  tha  Bad- 
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eral  district  should  ba  abaolota  and  ezduilvs  of  all  State  action 
whatsoever. 

There  sovereignty  wm  to  be  single  and  planary— not  dlvldad 
as  elsewhere  between  two  powers — one  Federal  and  tha  othar 
State.  In  other  words:  The  object  of  this  dauas  wm  to  givs  Con- 
crress  "the  combined  powers  of  a  general  and  of  a  State  govern- 
ment in  all  cases  where  legislation  is  possible"  (Stotttenbttiyh 
T  Hennicfc.  129  U.  S.  141.  147;  Capitol  Tr.  Co.  v.  Uof.,  174  U.  S. 
1.  6;  JTendaO  v.  United  SUies.  U  Pet.  684.  619) . 

It  Is  evident  that  tha  great  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  did  not 
regard  the  District  of  Columbia  m  merely  a  "Govamment  reaer- 
viSion"  to  be  controlled  in  the  same  manner  m  a  fort,  arsenal,  or 
dockyard.  Aa  long  ago  m  1804  he  held,  with  manifest  reluotaaoe, 
^hat  under  the  provision  giving  Federal  oourta  jurisdiction  over 
contioveiaiea  between  cltlaens  of  difloent  States,  tha  dtlaena  of 
the  District  could  not  be  oonaidwed  the  cltlaens  of  a  "State",  to 
the  Hm«**«<  sense  to  which  that  term  wm  used  to  the  Oooatitu- 
tion  But  he  freely  conceded  that  "Columbia  U  a  distinct.  poUtl- 
cal  aodety;  and  is.  therefore,  a  State  according  to  tha  deflnltiiHia 
of  wrltMB  on  general  law"  (Hepbitm  v.  JEUsey.  2  Cr.  445.  4Bi) . 

Tou  will  recall  that  Woodward,  to  hla  discuaslon.  aniears  to 
believe,  or  at  least  to  todlcate.  that  the  political  statua  of  the 
residents  of  the  District  wm  a  matter  overlooked  or  omitted.  Thla 
ovenlght.  if  such  it  he,  wm  not  the  only  one  of  the  kind.  On 
reading  the  acte  of  oeasion  and  ratifying  aete  by  the  liegtslatnrM 
of  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virgtola.  one  must  wmider  why 
there  wm  not  toduded  some  protecting  clause  covering  the  political 
rights  of  the  inhabitants.  These  aete  carried  provisos  "that 
nothing  hereto  oontatoed  ahall  be  ao  oonstrued  to  veat  to  the 
united  Stetes  any  right  of  property  to  the  soil,  m  to  effect  the  rlghte 
of  individuals  thereto,  otherwise  than  the  same  Aall  cr  may  be 
transferred  by  such  todlvlduals  to  the  United  Statea." 

In  ceding  the  Northwest  Territory  to  the  United  States,  the 
ftate  of  Virginia  definitely  specified  "that  the  States  so  farmed 
shall  be  distinct  republican  States,  and  admitted  members  of  the 
Federal  Union,  having  the  same  righto  of  sovereignty,  freedom*  and 
Independence  m  the  other  States." 

The  Czar  of  Rtissia.  to  ceding  Alaska  to  the  United  States,  took 
good  care  of  his  subjecte  Uvlng  to  that  terrttOTy  with  thla  proviso: 
"The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory,  accordtog  to  their 
choice,  reserving  their  nattutd  allegiance,  may  return  to  Russia 
within  3  yeare;  but  if  they  should  prefer  to  remain  to  the  ceded 
territory,  they,  wlUi  the  exception  of  uncivUlaed  native  tribea, 
shaU  be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  rights,  advantages,  and 
Immunltiee  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  shaU  be  mato- 
tatoed  and  protected  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  prop- 
erty, and  religion."  ^  ^  ^  . 
The  cession  of  California  by  Mexico  oontatoed  somewhat  simi- 
lar protection  of  the  political  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
area.  And  the  Spanish  sovereign  wm  equally  watchful  for  the 
inhabltanto  of  Florida  when  that  great  territory  wm  ceded. 

When  the  first  consul  of  the  French  Republic  ceded  the  exten- 
sive domain  (rf  the  Louisiana  Purchase  be  saw  to  it  that  the 
political  rlghte  of  the  people  were  guaranteed  by  this  particular 
provision : 

"Art.  3.  The  Inhabitante  of  the  ceded  territory  shall  be  incor- 
porated in  the  Union  of  the  United  States,  and  admitted  m  soon 
M  possible,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, to  the  enjoyment  of  aU  rlghte,  advantages,  and  immunities 
of  cltlaens  of  the  United  States;  and  to  the  meantime  tbey  shall 
be  maintatoed  and  protected  to  the  free  enjoyment  of  their 
liberty,  property,  and  religion  which  they  profess." 

These  citations  show  very  clearly  that  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
unless  there  were  other  considerations  which  do  not  amiear  to 
the  acts,  were  not  m  watchful  over  the  rlghte  of  the  InhaMtante 
of  the  area  ceded  for  the  seat  of  government  m  were  foreign 
powers  in  m*fc^«"e  their  cessions.  When  District  leados  are 
tempted  to  berate  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  for  their  sin 
of  omission,  possibly  they  might  with  equal  propriety  administer 
the  same  medicine  to  the  State  of  Maryland.  Virginia,  I  assume, 
can  be  given  absolution  because  her  portltm  of  the  "seat  of  gov- 
ernment" WM  returned  to  her  In  order  that  the  Inhabitante 
thereof  would  not  be  "voteless"  citizens. 

There  must  have  been  some  compelling  reason  for  the  aetting 
up  of  the  peculiar  provision  for  Federal  control  over  the  seat  of 
government.  I  should  hesitate  to  go  Into  a  thing  quite  so  elonen- 
tary  u  this  except  for  the  fact  that  one  must  understand  aU  the 
circumstances  attending  the  formulation  of  this  arbitrary  and 
stringent  provision,  to  order  to  Justify  the  interpretation  that 
literal  constructloniste  place  upon  this  article  of  the  Constitution. 
msUxj  gives  VIS  abundant  reasons  for  this  deliberate  act  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  and  of  the  Congress,  which  formulated 

and  presented  the  Constitution  to  the  States.  

The  people  of  the  District  have  had  recent  demonstrations  of 
the  desires  of  certain  groups  to  convey  pers<mally  to  the  CongreM 
Just  how  they  feel  about  legislation  or  about  Ite  acts.  01d«  ones 
here  will  recall  the  march  of  Coxey's  army  to  1892  or  1883.  as  i 
recall  It.  This  was  a  "petition  Id  boots."  Men  from  every  part  of 
the  country  formed  companies  and  reglmente  and  marched  upon 
Washington.  I  can  recaU  my  own  ejq>erience  m  a  young  IDchlgan 
doctor  in  observing  the  maneuvers  of  a  whole  division  of  thU  s«ny 
which  was  on  the  way  from  tlie  Northwest.  I  recaU  the  songs  they 
used  to  sing  while  encamped  In  a  park  c^poslte  my  home.  One  or 
them  went  something  like  this: 

"The  gold  bugs  may  think  we  are  craay  andln  this  Just  '"  fJJP* 
But  UMsy'U  fSd  they^  mistaken  when  the  Ooxeyltes  reach  Wsah- 
ington." 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  thay  did  rsaoh  Waditactam.  aod 
Casey  sdtlrassril  his  "arasy"  tram  the  stops  of  the  Oapltel. 
Two  or  thTM  yaara  ago  the  "bonua  army"  artna mpad  to 
togtoo.    The  vetnazks  demanrted  that  thay  be  permitted  to  appear 
to  person  before  the  Congress  and  expraas  thalr 
pending  laglslaUon.    Thsre  wm  much  exeltaaMUt  and  a  great 
of  criticism  psssnrt  upon  those  to  authority  when  tha  anay 
driven  out  of  Washtogton  aad  tha  hutt  and  tanto  of  the 
bumsd  to  the  ground. 

While  thsM  dcoHOostratlatia  have  hanjeoed  to  our  time, 
WM  a  much  lass  formidable  but  apparently  far 
demonstration  toward  the  and  of  the  Bevolutkm.  After  Aa  aur- 
render  of  OomwalllB  and  Washington's  rettvn  to  West  Potai. 
during  what  might  be  called  the  "armlatloe".  the  aoMlas 
without  pay.  and  the  OongroM  si  amid  impotent  so  far  m 
funds  WM  oonocmad.    Peihapa  it  wm  to  other  vmya.  tool 

It  wUl  be  reoallad,  m  I  faava  recited,  that  to  the  early  hi 
our  country  Congress  waa  a  psramhulatlng  body.    At  the 
the  particular  drcumataaoa  I  am  about  to  relate  tt 
to  Philad^hla. 

There  WM  a  great  deal  of  dlasstlsfactton  over  the  f  aUvoa  to 
vide  pay  for  the  aoldiwa.    The  fighting  wm  over,  and  the 
wished  to  return  to  farm  and  shop.    Urgent  protaate  had 
unavailing.    Loatog  all  patience,  it  wm  determined  to  visit  tha 
Oongrem  and  dvir^»u<  JuaUce.    Thare  marched  down  from  Ijm- 
caater.  Pa.,  aaveral  hundred  men,  determined  to  prsssa 
grtevanoa  directly  and  to  person  to  the  Congress. 

I  can  wtm  understand  how  0ad  thoM  forefathers  of 
Senaton  m4;ht  have  been  had  they  been  to  an  tosulatad  plaoa 
like  the  preaent  Senate  Chamber.  Hare  the  Senators  are  out  off. 
not  alone  from  sunlight  and  fresh  ah.  but  by  the  uuuatfuctloB 
of  the  building  they  are  safely  removed  from  the  vlstte  of  uawH- 
oome  strai^sra. 

It  WM  not  ao  to  Phlladelpiaa  to  1788.  The  ragged  troopa  were 
able  to  reach  the  building,  and  while  they  did  not  actually  foroa 
thnnselvas  toto  the  presence  of  the  CongreM,  they  were  Itoad  up 
Just  outside  the  wtodowa.  They  appeared  ready  to  enforae  thatr 
demands  upon  a  somewhat  frightened  and  certainly  mueh  dla- 
turbed  Congress. 

to  this  group  there  were  really  not  many  of  thoM  raflged.  un- 
paid Continental  aoldien.  It  Is  trus  they  carried  muaketa.  but 
it  is  not  definitely  established  that  they  were  loaded.  They  lined 
up  to  front  of  the  State  House,  threw  some  pebbles  at  the  wto- 
dows.  and  undoubtedly  heckled  Memben  of  the  CongreM  vhaa 
they  came  from  the  building.  These  soldlen  were  the  forerunnen 
of  the  "plckete"  of  the  present  day  and  were  reaUy  only  aiM-- 
clstng  a  form  of  petition.  They  were  asking  payment  of  the  mis- 
erable pittance  which  wm  long  past  due. 

This  raised  the  question  of  bow  a  government  could  pooslbly 
enforce  4te  wishes.  In  this  case,  of  course,  it  oould  be  only  by 
the  ;ise  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  The  Navy  wm  far  removed 
from  Philadelphia.  The  Army  was  unrtrr  arms,  and  a  portion  of 
It,  at  least,  apparently  ready  to  enforce  Ite  own  views  upon  the 
Confess,  reversing  the  accepted  order  of  thlnga. 

With  no  other  means  of  relief,  the  CongrsH  appealed  to  tha 
State  and  city  oOlclals.  aslOng  for  protection.  The  Prealdent  and 
Supreme  Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania  said  it  was  useleH 
to  call  out  the  mUltla  because,  unleas  there  wm  some  overt  act, 
the  militia  would  be  unwilling  to  fire  upon  their  fellow  dtlaena. 
The  latter  were  engaged  to  what  might  be  regarded  by  the  mllitto 
M  a  proper  and  laudable  demand  to  have  their  wagM  paid. 

TOU  can  «wg«n«.  there  wm  an  indignant  Congress.  A  oommlttM 
WM  appototed  to  wait  upon  the  offlcials.  with  instructlooa.  If  the 
negotiations  failed,  to  make  proviaion  to  remove  the  meeting  place 
of  CongteM  from  Phnaddphla  to  Trenton  or  to  Prtooeton.  I  sup- 
poM  thsM  Congressmen  had  heard  of  "Jersey  Justice",  whatever 
that  Is.  and  felt  that  there  would  be  a  greater  degrM  of  safety  to 
New  Jersey  than  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  latter 
State,  certainly,  there  wm  an  oOclal  unwillingness  to  deal  with 
the  mob  which  had  "groasly  Insulted"  the  CongreM  and  to  sup- 
port "the  dignity  of  the  Federal  Government",  to  UM  the  langxMge 
of  the  resolution.  ^  .  . 

The  ccnnmlttee  failed  to  get  any  satisfaction  from  the  oAdals  of 
the  State.  The  Congress  therefore  removed  to  Princeton  to  oon- 
ttoue  dellbemtloos  to  an  atmoqihere  safe  from  the  appMis  and 
proteste  of  an  unpaid  Army. 

It  tant  dilBctUt  to  believe  that  this  expertenos  wm  not  soon 
forgotten  by  the  men  who  parUcipated  to  it.  Ma^  ^''l^^TL^ 
sat  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  had  been  Membere  of  tha 
CongreM  which  failed  to  receive  the  {wotectton  to  which  it  be- 
lieved it  WM  entitled.  _^    ^^    ,^ 

It  WM  only  human  nature  for  them  to  take  the  posltton  that 
there  should  be  established  a  sMt  of  govammmt  absolutely  under 
the  oontrol  and  domination  of  the  Congress.  WhMi  the  Capital 
WM  located  to  such  a  place,  there  would  be  unfailing  meana  of 
protection  for  the  legislative  body,  and  for  the  «»cu^  ^^ 
Judicial  branches  m  weU.  There  would  be  no  further  posstttttty 
of  "insult"  or  Interference  with  normal  functions. 

I  think  I  may  my  to  aU  truth  that  thU  wm  the  oompeiltog 
reason  why  the  foundsos  decided  that  the  sMt  of  government 
should  be  a  place  under  the  control  of  that  Government.  It  wm 
clearly  their  dMtre  and  totent  that  the  General  Govomnksnt  should 
be  able  to  protect  Itsrtf  at  ite  headquarten  without  dependenna 
upon  any  other  authority  and  not  to  be  embarrassed  by  any  con- 
flict of  authority.  _  .         _ 

Just  to  what  extent  such  Fsdaral  ocmtrol  must  go  to 
I  pUah  this  object  la  a  dabatahle  qusatlon.    The 
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DiBtrlet  oC  Cohnnbl*  m»  oar  ttSlam  Amcrlfw.  »nd.  m  JeSenoa. 
•Ut«d  It  tn  the  X>»dantlOB  at  Indapendenoe.  m  endowed  w»n 
eartatn  "InalMMbl*  rlgfata."  Thtm  nifiitm  our  uuwston  fougn*  «* 
•ad  would  never  •urT«Bd«r.  OenenitloiM  then  unborn  w«e  to 
f^»n^  along  and  thejr.  too,  were  endowed  with  theee  aame  in- 
•Mtnahle  rlghti  which   their   ancestor*  could   not  surrender   in 
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Them  Is  no  question  that  the  residents  at  the  District  fed  the 
humiliation  and  H-«wii/^p  of  their  Totelefls  and  unreiwesented  con- 
ditton.  It  Is.  indeed,  an  an<»ialous  situation  that  in  the  heart  of 
tlxja  graat  Remibtle  the  permanent  resMcnta  at  the  District  have 
no  part  in  ttelr  local  government  or  in  the  councils  of  their 

MatlOD. 

f7ndouMedl7  the  sentiments  upresstd  by  the  cltlaens  <rf  Ale«an- 
drta  Cltv  and  County  In  their  petition  of  1846  for  retrocession 
echo  the  feelings  of  the  people  at  the  District  today.  Here  Is  the 
way  the  Alexandrians  felt  about  a  similar  condition,  as  expressed 
In  i«eolutloDs  adopted  by  a  cltlaens'  mass  meeting: 

nmat  our  cltlaens  for  a  long  series  of  years  have  been  placed  in 
a  staU  of  pollUcal  degradation  and  vlrtuaUy  beyond  the  pale  of 
the  Ocxistltiitlon  In  having  withheld  from  them  the  passage  ct 
needful  and  wholesome  laws  and  In  being  denied  the  rights  and 
privileges  enjoyed  by  our  fellow  cltlaens  of  the  Republic." 

They  further  resolved: 

"That  we  cberlsh  the  highest  hopes,  and  have  the  utmost  confl- 
dSBce.  that  the  Ooni^eas  of  the  United  States  will  break  the 
poitttral  ■>«»<•*»«»  which  have  so  long  bound  us  and  again  elevate 
iH  to  the  rights  and  privileges  at  granting  retrocessloQ  with  nUet." 

Woodward,  whom  I  have  already  quoted  briefly,  was  the  author 
ffltA  advocate  at  tho  proposal  to  amend  the  Constitution  In  terms 
v«y  similar  to  the  proposal  of  the  Caliper  amendment.  He  sup- 
ported his  propoattkm  with  extensive  and  logical  argument.  His 
^iproaeh  to  the  subject  and  hU  discussion  of  It  are  such  that  you 
would  im<w«»»«>  him  writing  today  instead  at  184  years  ago.  As 
you  read  tbess  yellowed  pages,  with  their  quaint,  dd-fashloned 
typography,  the  elcarty  apparent  antiquity  of  the  document  U  the 
•■Oy  evldsDce  to  refute  the  suspicion  that  Theodore  W.  Noyes 
wrote  them  for  dreulatlon  In  the  Congress  of  today. 

I  wish  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  the  arguments  formulated  by 
this  great  man  who  figured  so  prominently  In  the  early  history 
at  my  native  State  of  iIl<^Ugan.  Here  foDow  some  extracts  from 
eae  of  his  papers: 

Woodward  No.  VIX:  Considerations  on  the  government  of  the 
TWrltory  of  Columbia: 

tsei 


can  be  no  satisfactory  reason  urged  why  Its  Inhabitants 
iboald  be  denied  a  participation  In  the  blessings  of  self-govern- 
ment enjoyed  by  all  around  them,  lliere  exists  no  solid  argument 
why  this  particular  part  of  the  community  should  be  made  a 
■tanittTTg  reproach  of  a  deviation  from  republican  principles,  of 
tbslr  eOeaey  on  the  hearts  of  those  who  profess  to  regard  them 
of  their  InapplleabUlty  to  all  cases  In  the  government  of  men. 
TlMae.  thefcf ore.  who  are  Inclined  to  adhere  to  the  letter  of  the 
OoaMtttutlon  as  it  now  stands,  who  wish  to  proceed  as  far  aft  the 
CoBstttutlon  now  proceeds,  and  wish  to  stop  where  the  Constitu- 
tion now  stopa.  who.  In  short,  would  deny  forever  to  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  this  TWilUiiy.  however  numerous  and  however  re^)ectable. 
»•  miewsiiUllte  principle.  They  would  erect  here  the  standard  cf 
dsapottan,  and  from  this  place  as  a  center  would  wish  to  extend 
Ha  way  to  tHe  remotest  parts  of  the  empire.  The  consequences 
of  the  adootkm  of  this  pulcy  and  of  calmly  permitting  the  prece- 
it  to  taae  piaee  in  our  Oovemment  are  too  serious  to  bear  full 


tiM  Oonventlon  of  1787  comprehended  this  provisk«  In 
"^  tloa.  we  must  admit  tlM  prcyrtety  and  correctness 
opinion  which  they  entertained,  but  it  is  at  the 
that  though  the  general  i»lnelple  may  have 
»„u  »«..^.  .i».  proper  the  Convention  have  not  been  equally 
hapoy  In  ttM  partlealar  length  to  which  they  have  thought  proper 
teVrtwid  tb^  airangementa.  Tlicy  have  ivovlded  for  the  exdu- 
aioa  of  the  State  JurlsdletlaBS,  but  they  have  declined  any  con- 
aldatKUon  of  the  subesquent  relation  of  the  severed  parts  to  the 
'  of  their  IMlow  cltlaens.  The  novelty  of  the  measure  and  the 
mieartatnty  which  then  prevailed.  whaOuBt  Oie  government 

niupueod  would  ever  peas  Into  actual  operation,  may  swe 

ae  an  apology  for  their  not  entering  mors  into  detail;  it  that  term 
Is  pardraable  toward  a  body  whle^  deeervw  so  much  respect  and 
mOtude  of  America.  Tteto  can.  however,  be  no  apology  for  us 
of  the  umatint  day.  who  have  seen  this  Oovemment  proqwrous 
and  happy  for  IS  years,  who  have  seen  the  seat  of  its  permanent 
admlnlstratloa  sheeted  with  so  much  care  and  located  with  so 
mwrh  Judgment,  and  now  beboM  Its  aetoal  adventure  to  the  idaee 
of  tts  ilnstlnstlnn  If  we  refuse  to  tun  attention  to  it  at  this 
vsry  pertod  and  to  aaks  dsUberats.  affsetoal.  and  consUtutlonal 

CovMCB  both  for  tts  psrtK^iatlOD  in  the  general  councils  and 

-Whichever  alternative  we  adopt  with  regard  to  the  views  of 
the  ConvenUon.  the  path  of  duty,  to  us  of  the  present  day.  and 
In  the  position  which  we  oeeupy.  Is  equally  clear.  If  the  Con- 
vention w«e  oonsdooi  some  further  constitutional  provisions 
were  necessary,  but  did  not  dare  at  that  era.  to  investigate  the 
sobjeet  too  mlnuM^,  if.  contented  to  see  the  general  adoption  de- 
volved the  miasTinr.  they  of  the  talk  of  pursuing  it  in  detail  to  those 
tiom  whook-  the  esaeigsncy  might  require  It.  It  becomes  our  duty 
to  complete  what  they  left  unflnlahed.  and  to  supply  those  de- 
^^  whldk  tts*  suflcred  to  lemaln.  If  on  the  contrary  the 
the  subjeet  as  eon^ilete.  If  they  oontesn- 


plated  a  right  in  any  State  to  cede  its  terHtory.  and  along  with 
It,  as  of  no  greater  consequence,  the  Inalienable  and  Indestructible 
privileges  of  Its  citizens:  if.  in  shCMt.  they  Intended  this  territtMT 
of  10  miles  square  to  be  the  seat  of  a  real  despotism,  then  no 
respect  which  we  may  entertain  for  them,  and  for  their  measures 
generally,  ought  to  prevent  vis  from  immediately  correcting  their 

error. 

•*I  take  It,  therefore,  to  be  a  proposition  clearly  demonstrated 
that  no  measures  on  the  Government  of  the  Territory  of  Coliunbia 
can  be  wise  In  principle,  successful  in  operation,  satisfactory  to 
the  public  mind,  lasting  in  practice,  and  honorable  to  the  char- 
acters who  propose  them,  which  are  not  predicated  on  the  com- 
plete recognition  of  the  civil  and  political  privileges  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. A  constitutional  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  their 
representation  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  their  participation  In  the  election  of  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  Stetes*  If  any  doubt 
should  exist,  whether,  under  the  present  words  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, Congress  is  at  liberty  to  erect  a  local  government,  under 
their  superintendence,  modeled  on  the  existing  State  governments, 
it  will  be  proper  to  obviate  such  doubt  by  a  declaratory  clause 
expressly  recognizing  and  requiring  the  institution  of  a  subOTdinate 
government." 

By  some  It  is  held  that  this  is  not  a  city  like  other  American 
cities,  that  it  was  intended  to  be  a  place  of  residence  for  the 
Federal  Oovemment,  was  not  to  be  given  over  to  commerce  and 
other  business.  This  view  appears  to  be  entirely  contrary  to 
the  conception  of  George  Washington.  He  looked  into  the  future 
when  Washington  might  become  a  great  world  metropolis.  In 
his  letters  he  gave  the  opinion  that  while  it  might  not  become 
as  large  as  London  or  Paris,  It  would  attain  the  size  and  Im- 
portance of  other  great  European  cities. 

The  site  of  the  city  was  selected,  among  other  reasons,  because 
of  Its  commercial  possibilities,  at  the  head  of  navigation  of  a 
great  river  and  with  a  fine  harbor.  It  was  c(mslda«d  a  key  loca- 
tion for  the  transfer  of  commodities  to  and  from  the  Western 
country,  over  routes  with  which  Wasliington  was  familiar  through 
various  expeditions  made  through  that  section.  Canals  were 
planned  to  handle  commerce,  some  of  which  was  to  pass  through 
a  new  metropolis. 

The  founders,  some  of  them  surely,  thought  of  a  capital  dty  in 
terms  of  an  official  and  commercial  center,  as  many  another 
capital  of  the  world  was  and  is.  They  did,  however,  take  particu- 
lar care  that  there  should  be  no  dual  sovereignty  over  the  seat 
Of  government,  because  that  would  hinder  and  embarrass  the 
central  government  in  the  exercise  of  Its  functions,  particularly  in 
times    of   emergency.    They    did    not    forget    their    Philadelphia 

experience.  

When  the  seat  of  government  was  established  In  its  permanent 
location  there  were  two  self-governing  municipalities  within  the 
terrltorjr — Alexandria,  chartered  by  Virginia,  and  Georgetown, 
chartered  by  Maryland.  The  Federal  Government  rechartered 
both  of  these  cities  and  in  1802  Incorporated  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. Alexandria  went  back  to  the  State  of  Virginia  In  1848 
with  the  other  land  ceded  by  that  State. 

The  other  two  mimicipailitlea  continued  to  operate  as  self- 
governing  mxinlclpalities,  each  with  mayor  and  council,  for  70 
years,  and  until  there  was  effected  a  consolidation  of  all  of  the 
local  Jurisdictions  under  the  so-called  Territorial  government. 
During  the  period  of  those  70  years  the  franchise  was  several 
times  extended  and  broadened. 

Under  the  Territorial  form  of  government  the  citizens  were  only 
permitted  to  vote  for  the  members  of  the  hoxise  of  delegates,  which 
was  the  lower  house  of  the  leglslatiire,  and  for  a  voteless  Delegate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Governor,  the  council  (up- 
per house  of  legislature),  and  the  board  of  public  works  (a  sort 
of  supergovemment)  were  nominated  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 

A  temporary  commission  government  was  substituted  for  the 
territorial  form  in  1874.  and  with  mcdiflcatlons  was  made  the 
permanent  frarm  in  1878.  There  has  been  no  voting  by  District 
residents  since  the  establishment  of  thr  commission  government. 
In  marked  contrast  to  the  70-year  period  when  the  District  had 
not  been  voteless  in  local  siffairs  and  had  enjoyed  liberal  partici- 
pation In  the  affairs  of  the  community.  Residents  have  never  had 
a  vote  in  national  elections,  nor  have  they  been  represented  in 
Ccmgress.  except  during  the  brief  period  they  were  permitted  to 
elect  a  voteless  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  As  to 
the  extent  to  which  Congress  may  delegate  its  power  of  legislation 
over  the  District  to  the  District  Commissioners  or  any  other  body 
which  Congress  may  see  fit  to  set  up,  there  Is  the  greatest  diver- 
gence of  opinion.  There  is  a  rather  general  belief  that  it  is  both 
necessary  and  desirable  that  Cong,  ess  retain  more  or  less  control 
over  the  seat  of  government.  As  I  understand  it,  this  view  meets 
general  approval  among  the  local  citizens. 

There  is  a  broad  sentiment  prevailing  and  which  I  believe  Is 
steadily  growing  that  the  permanent  residents  of  this  great  Amer- 
ican community  are  deserving  and  should  be  granted  a  participa- 
tion in  the  councils  of  the  Nation,  as  contended  a  century  and  a 
quarter  ago  by  Augtistus  Brevoort  Woodward.  Representation  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  the  right  to  participate  in  the  Pres- 
idential elections  would  be  merely  to  accord  these  our  fellow 
Americans  the  enjoyment  of  what  we  may  call  their  "natural 
rights."  They  are  as  vitally  interested  in  all  national  leglslatlcm 
and  the  carrying  out  of  national  and  international  policies  as  are 
the  dtlzess  of  the  States. 


Their  recognition  as  Americans  and  cltlaens  in  the  accepted 
Knae  could  not  possibly  disturb  the  existing  control  of  the  Nation 
over  its  Capital.  It  would  give  these  isolated  Americans  at  the 
Cuital  the  same  fractional  parUdpatioa  In  the  bodies  which  eoei- 
txol  the  Capital  as  the  dtiaens  of  the  several  States  nofw  posstise. 

As  I  view  it.  tills  reform,  proper  and  right  as  it  seems,  can  only 
be  had  through  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  empowering  the  Congress  to  grant  these  rights  to  the  people 
of  the  District.  As  I  have  said,  tliere  Is  pending  before  Congrees 
a  Senate  Joint  reeolutian  prcqx>slng  such  constitutional  amend- 
ment. This  amendment  is  at  present  sponsored  by  my  friend 
Senator  Cappis  and.  as  I  have  already  told  you.  has  bsen  favorably 
Imported  by  the  Senate  District  Occnmittee. 

This  inoposal  does  no  more  than  to  increase  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress, enabling  it  to  enfranchise  District  residents  hi  national 
matters  and  to  give  voting  representation  In  Congress.  It  makes 
no  modification  whatever  in  the  form  of  local  government  as  now 
established,  nor  In  the  relations  existing  between  the  Oovemment 
of  the  United  States  and  the  District  at  ColumbU. 

From  my  long  and  dose  contact  with  the  people  at  the  DIstrtet, 
I  am  thoroughly  oonvtnoed.  and  it  is  quite  unneoeasary  to  say  It, 
that  they  ai«  sufltelently  clvUbKd.  educated,  substantial,  and  patri- 
otic to  take  their  place  through  elected  repreeentatlves  in  the 
councils  of  the  Nation.  I  am  likewise  fully  oonvtnoed  the  Dtstrlct 
should  have  a  fuller  participation  in  all  measures  having  to  do 
with  apiffopnattons  for  tbe  District  and  a  larger  part  in  their 
local  affairs. 

There  can  be  no  poeslble  objection  to  subjecting  to  study  and 
carefxil  consideration  the  plan  for  passing  a  constitutKHUd  amend- 
ment giving  Congrees  the  power  to  give  these  Americans  repre- 
sentation In  the  National  C3ovemment.  It  is  not  dear  to  me,  how- 
ever Just  how  far  Congress  can  go  In  extending  to  dtiaens  of  tbe 
Dtotrlet  some  part  in  the  oontrcd  of  their  local  affairs;  yet  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  Congress  would  welcome  rdlef  from 
some  of  tbe  labcvs  incident  to  legislating  for  the  District. 

In  this  society  there  have  been  discussions  of  the  historical 
facts  Involved  in  the  various  vldtisltudes  of  the  District  and  the 
various  methods  of  government.  I  have  mentioned  that  for  70 
years  the  election  of  a  mayor  and  oouncilmen  was  aeooenpllshed. 
In  the  long  run,  however,  the  District  has  been  under  the  exdu- 
slve  control  of  Congress.  Greatly  to  the  disgust  of  many  tax- 
payers and  Inhabitants  of  the  community,  the  Congress  has  kept 
an  Iron  hand  upon  the  operation  of  affairs  within  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

I  have  ventured  tonight  to  dlacun  this  questton  in  connection 
with  the  historical  ba^grtnmd  of  tbe  prevailing  practices.  If 
time  permitted.  I  should  like  tc-  read  the  comments  of  James 
Madison  and  others  who  participated  in  the  events  that  led  up 
to  and  in  the  condualons  reached  by  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. I  should  like  also  to  teQ  what  has  been  said  by  many 
of  the  Presidents  regarding  the  form  of  government  of  the  DIstrlet 
and  the  rights  of  Iti  dtiaens. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  tbe  problems  invcdved  in  the  c9>eratlon 
of  the  Dtstrlct  government  are  different  from  those  relating  to 
the  government  of  any  other  city  or  any  other  State.  There  is 
historical  foundation  for  the  situation,  but  we  are  living  in  the 
twentieth  oentury.  and  yet  are  controlled  by  a  decision  reached 
in  the  eighteenth  century. 

It  IB  for  the  people  of  the  United  Stotes  to  decide  whether  any 
change  Is  to  be  had.  or  whether  it  Is  wise  to  have  any  change  in 
the  conduct  at  public  affairs  in  the  District  of  Colxunbia.  Wood- 
ward in  his  day,  when  tbe  Government  was  Just  13  years  old. 
while  Indined  to  excuse  the  founders  for  their  omission,  oould 
find  no  excuse  for  the  people  of  that  day  failing  to  rectify  this 
defect  In  the  political  status  of  the  District.  I  feel  that  he  would 
be  far  more  out  of  patience  with  us  who  live  today  If  we  like- 
wise laU. 
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OPINION  IN  THK  CASE  OF  MARBUBY  v.  IIAIHSON 


Mr.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsooas.  I  include  that 
part  of  the  (H;iinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uidted 
SUtes  in  the  famous  case  of  William  liartury  against  James 
Madison.  Secretary  of  State,  February  1808.  relattoc  to  the 
constitutionality  of  acts  of  CoDgress,  as  f  oDowi: 


with  respect  to  the  officer  to  whom  It  would  be  directed,  the  inti- 
mate political  relation  subsisting  between  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  heads  of  departments  neeeoaarily  renders  any 
legal  investigation  of  the  acts  of  one  of  thoae  high  olBelals  pecul- 
iarly Iricsome,  as  weU  as  delicate,  and  exoites  some  hesitation  with 
respect  to  the  propriety  of  entoing  into  such  Investigation.  Im- 
preeslons  are  often  received  wltliout  much  reftoetlon  or  examina- 
tion, and  It  is  not  wtmderftd  that  tn  such  a  ease  as  this  the  aaaer- 
tlon,  by  an  Indlvldxial.  at  his  legal  daims  tn  a  court  of  Justlee, 
to  which  claims  It  Is  the  duty  of  that  court  to  attend,  should  at 
first  view  be  eonsMered  toy  some  as  an  attempt  to  intrude  Into  the 
Cabinet  and  to  intermeddle  with  the  prerogattves  of  the  EKeegtive. 
It  Is  scarcely  necessary  for  the  Court  to  dlselalm  aU  pretensions 
to  such  a  Jurladlctlon.  An  extravagance,  so  absurd  and  uiiiMiHu. 
oould  not  have  been  entertained  for  a  moment.  The  iwovtnee  of 
the  Court  Is  aoldy  to  decide  on  the  rights  of  individuals,  not  to 
inquire  how  the  Bieeuttve.  or  executive  oOeere,  perform  dutlea  la 
which  they  have  a  dlecretlon.  Queetions.  in  their  nature  polltleal. 
or  whldi  are,  toy  tbe  Constitution  and  laws,  submitted  to  tho 
Bxecutlve.  can  never  be  made  in  this  Court. 

But  If  this  be  not  sudi  a  question,  if.  so  tar  tram  toeing  aa 
Intrusion  Into  the  secrets  of  the  Cabinet,  it  respecta  a  paper,  which, 
according  to  law,  ts  xipon  record,  and  to  a  copy  of  which  the  law 
gives  a  right,  on  the  payment  of  10  cents.  If  It  be  no  Intermeddling 
vrlth  a  subject  over  which  the  Brecutlve  can  be  considered  as  hav- 
litg  exercised  any  control;  what  is  there  tn  the  exalted  station  of 
the  oOoer  irtilch  rtiall  bar  a  citlsen  from  asserting.  In  a  court  of 
jtastlce.  his  legal  n^ts.  or  shall  forbid  a  court  to  listen  to  the 
claim;  or  to  Issue  a  manrtamtis.  direetlng  the  performance  of  a 
duty,  not  depending  on  Bceeutlve  direction  but  on  paztleular  acts 
of  Oongreas  and  the  general  prlnctplee  of  law? 

If  one  of  the  heads  of  departments  commits  any  fllegal  aet, 
under  color  of  his  ofBce.  toy  which  an  individual  sustains  an  In- 
jury. It  cannot  toe  pretended  that  his  ollee  alone  exempts  him 
from  being  sued  in  tbe  ordinary  mode  of  proceeding,  and  being 
compelled  to  obey  the  judgment  of  the  law.  How  then  can  his 
oAoe  exempt  him  from  this  particular  mode  of  deciding  on  tbe 
legality  of  his  conduct.  If  the  case  be  such  caae  as  would,  wcm 
any  other  Individxial  the  party  complained  of.  atithorlBe  tha 
proceesT 

It  iB  not  by  the  office  of  the  person  to  whom  the  writ  U  di- 
rected, but  the  nature  of  the  thing  to  be  done  that  the  proprietf 
or  Impropriety  of  Issuing  a  mandamw  Is  to  be  determined,  where 
ttie  head  of  a  department  acts  In  a  case  in  which  Executive  dis- 
cretion is  to  be  exercised — ^In  which  he  is  tiie  mere  organ  of  Bsae- 
uttve  will — It  la  again  repeated,  that  any  application  to  a  court 
to  contrcd.  in  any  respect,  his  conduct,  would  be  rejected  without 
hesitation. 

But  where  he  Is  directed  by  law  to  do  a  oertaln  act  affecting  the 
abaidute  rlf^ita  of  Individuals,  in  the  performance  of  which  he  la 
not  placed  under  the  particular  direction  of  the  President,  and  the 
performance  of  wlilch  the  President  cannot  lawfully  forbid,  and 
therefore  is  never  presumed  to  have  forbidden;  as  for  example,  to 
record  a  commission  or  a  patent  for  land,  which  has  received  aU 
the  legal  Holemnltles;  or  to  give  a  copy  at  such  record:  In  sueh 
cases  it  is  not  perceived  on  what  ground  the  courts  of  tbe  eotmtry 
are  further  excxiaed  from  the  duty  of  giving  Judgment,  that  right 
be  done  to  an  Injured  Individual,  than  If  the  same  ■ervloe  were 
to  be  performed  by  a  person  not  the  bead  of  a  department. 

This  opinion  aeems  not  now,  for  tbe  first  time,  to  be  taken  up 
in  this  country. 

It  must  be  weU  recollected  that  in  ITM  an  aet  pMsed  dlraei- 
ing  tbe  Secretary  of  War  to  plaoe  on  the  pension  list  sueh  dis- 
abled officers  and  soldiers  as  should  be  reported  to  him  toy  the 
circuit  courts,  which  act,  ao  far  aa  the  duty  was  Impnewd  on  the 
courts,  was  deemed  luioonstltutlonal;  but  some  of  the  Judgea, 
thinking  that  the  law  might  be  executed  by  them  in  the  charae- 
ter  of  commlMlonenk  proceeded  to  act  and  to  retort  In  that 
character. 

This  law  being  deemed  unconstitutional  at  the  dreulta. 
r^iealed.  and  a  different  syatem  was  eetabUahed;  but  the 
whether  those  persons,  who  had  been  reported  by  tbe  Judges,  aa 
commlaatonera,  were  entitled.  In  consequence  of  that  report,  to 
be  placed  on  the  pension  list,  was  a  legal  question,  properly  de- 
terminable in  the  courts,  although  the  act  of  placing  auch  par- 
sons aa.  the  list  was  to  be  performed  toy  the  head  of  a  ' 
Qksnt. 

That  this  question  might  be  properly  setUed.  Congtea 
an  act  in  February  17QS  making  it  the  duty  of  the  Oeeretanr  of 
War.  in  conjunction  with  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  to  take  ■ucli 
measures  as  mi^t  be  necessary  to  obtain  an  adjudftcatlen  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  the  validity  of  any  aaca 
rights  claimed  tmder  the  act  aforesaid. 

After  the  psassge  of  this  act.  a  mandamus  was  moved  for.  to 
be  directed  to  the  Oecwitary  of  War.  commanding  him  to  plaoe 
on  the  pension  list  a  poson  stating  hhnartf  to  toe  on  th*  taport 
of  the  Judges. 

There  is,  thertfore.  much  reaeosi  to  toeileve  that  this  mode  of 

trying  the  legal  right  of  the  complainant  was  deemed  by  the  head 

of  a  d^artment  and  by  the  hlgheet  law  offioer  of  the  Umted 

Statea  tbe  moat  propv  whlefa  could  be  selected  for  the 

When  the  subject  was  brought  befora  the  court  the 

ikot  that  a  mandamus  would  not  lie  to  the  head  of  a 

dlnHTUnm  blm  to  pssfocm  aa  aelb  onjnined  by  lav. 
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etonnaae*  of  vhieh  an  IndlTldual  had  a  tMted  intereat,  but 
t  a  maadanraa  ombt  not  to  laua  in  that  caaa    the  decision 
aMMarUj  to  ha  madatf  tha  rvport  o<  tha  rommlaaionari  did  not 

praaerlbad  by  tha  law  auhaaquant  to  that  which  had  baen  daamad 

uaera^tutlonal  in  ord«  to  plaoa  thamaalraa  on  tha  panalon  llat. 

nadoetrlna.  tharafora.  aowadranoad  la  by  no  maana  a  noval 


It  la  trua  that  tha  maadaana  now  movad  for  la  not  (or  tha  par- 
fOrauuMa  of  an  ael  anraailjr  aaiotead  by  atatuta. 

Itia  to  daUvw  a  wmnilailrm  rm  irtilrti  lubjact  tha  aeto  of  Oob- 
■raaa  ara  atJant,  nua  dlflaranea  ia  not  conaidarad  aa  affaottnf 
thaflWik  It  baa  ahwdy  taan  itatad  that  tha  applicant  haa.  to  thift 
y,— ««— oi  It  Tcalad  Ugal  right,  of  which  tha  iMcutiva  cannot 
daoclva  him.  Ba  haa  baan  appointed  to  an  oOea  from  which  ha 
tooot  nmovabto  at  tha  wlU  of  tha  BMCuUTa;  and.  being  lo  ap- 
polatad.  ha  haa  a  rttht  to  tha  cwmmlaawwi  which  tha  saoratary  haa 
nealvad  from  tha  Fraaldant  for  hla  uaa.  Iha  act  of  Congraaa  doaa 
not  indaad  ordar  tha  Bacratary  of  Stata  to  ecnd  It  to  him,  but  it  la 
T^w^  in  hla  handa  for  tha  panon  entitled  to  it.  and  cannot  ba 
BoralawfuUy  wlthhrid  by  him  than  by  any  other  panon. 

It  waa  at  fliat  doubted  whether  the  action  of  detinue  waa  not 
a  ipeclfle  legal  remedy  for  the  oommlaalon  which  haa  been  with- 
held from  lir.  Itertfury:  in  which  eaae  a  mandamus  would  ba  im- 
proper. But  thla  doubt  haa  yielded  to  the  coDilderatlon  that  the 
juSnant  in  detinue  la  for  tha  thing  Itaelf  or  Its  value.  The  Talxia 
of  a  public  oOoa  not  to  be  aold  Is  Incapable  of  being  ascertained; 
and  the  applicant  haa  a  right  to  tha  oOca  Itself  or  to  nothing.  Be 
will  obtain  the  oOee  by  obtaining  tha  rominlsalon  or  a  copy  of  it 

Tills,  than,  la  a  plain  case  for  a  mandamus,  either  to  dellTer 
the  -'<^rntmm\nn  gg  %  oopy  of  It  ftom  the  rccord,  and  It  only  remains 
to  be  intjulred. 

Whether  It  can  lame  from  this  court. 

The  act  to  ftt^MI'h  the  ludlcUI  courts  of  tha  United  Statea 
Mjthoriaea  the  Supreme  Court  "to  iwue  writs  d.  mandamus  In 
caaee  warranted  by  the  principles  and  usagea  of  law  to  any 
oourta  appointed  or  persons  holding  offloa  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  SUtea."  _ 

The  Secretary  of  State,  being  a  peraoo  holding  an  oOce  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  is  precisely  within  the  letter 
of  the  description,  and  if  this  Court  is  not  authorized  to  issue  a 
writ  of  mandamus  to  such  an  oOcar.  it  must  be  because  the  law 
is  unconstitutional  and  therefore  abac^utcly  Inc^Mble  of  confer- 
rtng  the  authority  and  STflgr'^g  the  duties  which  its  words 
purpoit  to  confer  and  assign.  ^  ^^     „  .^_ 

The  Ccnstltutton  TesU  tha  whcde  Judicial  power  of  the  United 
Statee  m  one  Supreme  Court,  and  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress 
ffh%n  from  time  to  time,  ordain  and  eatabiish.  Thla  power  is 
azpnssly  extended  to  all  caaee  arising  xmder  the  laws  of  the 
United  Statea,  and  consequently  in  some  form  may  be  exercised 
over  the  pivsent  eaae.  becauae  the  right  claimed  Is  giren  by  a  law 
of  the  United  Statea.  ^  .^  .  ..^w     «. 

In  the  distribution  of  this  power  it  Is  declared  that  "the  Su- 
preme Court  shall  hare  original  Jurisdiction  in  all  casea  affecting 
aiiibaamrtnn  other  ptUMlc  ministers  and  consuls,  and  those  in 
which  a  State  shall  ba  a  party.  In  all  other  caaee  the  Supreme 
Court  shaU  hate  appellato  Jurisdiction." 

It  has  been  insisted  at  the  bar  that  aa  the  original  grant  o< 
Jurladlctlon  to  the  supreme  and  Inferior  coorto  is  general  and  tha 
dauss  seslgn'ng  original  Jurisdiction  to  the  Supreme  Court  con- 
tains no  negatlfo  or  restrictive  words  the  power  remains  to  the 
ICKMatureto  assign  original  JurisdlcUon  to  that  Court  in  other 
MMS  than  thoae  spwin^  in  the  article  which  has  be«i  recited. 
prorlded  thoea  caaea  bakmg  to  the  Judicial  power  of  the  United 

ir*n  had  bean  Intended  to  leave  it  in  the  diacretlon  of  tha 
Ledslature  to  apportion  the  Judicial  power  between  the  Supreme 
smd  inferior  oourta  according  to  the  wiU  of  that  body,  it  would 
oartamiy  hare  bean  iMtlisi  to  have  proceeded  further  than  to 
have  defined  tha  Judicial  power  and  the  tribunala  in  which  it 
tfiould  be  vested.  The  subsequent  part  of  the  section  is  mere  sur- 
pliHafla.  la  cntlr^  without  meaning.  If  such  is  to  be  the  oonstrue- 
Uoolf  Otmgresa  remalna  at  Uberty  to  give  thla  Court  appellate 
jurisdiction  whero  the  OonsUtutkm  haa  declared  their  JurisdleUon 
shall  be  original,  and  original  Jurisdiction  where  the  OcmsUtutlon 
haa  dsdaraidltahaU  be  apprtlata.  the  distribution  of  Jurladlctlon 
made  in  tha  Oooatltutlon  la  form  wtthoot  sobatanca. 

Aflrmatlva  words  are  often.  In  their  operation,  negative  of 
other  objaeta  than  thoae  aOrmad,  and  In  thla  caaa  a  negative  or 
ezelurtve  aeaaa  mwt  ba  given  to  them  or  they  have  no  operation 

at  all. 

It  cannot  be  preeumcd  that  any  clause  in  tha  OooBtttution  la 
Intended  to  be  without  effect:  and  therefore  auA  a  oonatrucUon  la 
liiaiiiiilBilTiki  unless  tha  worda  require  it. 

If  the  soUettude  of  tha  Convention  reapacUng  our  peace  with 
fONign  powers  induced  a  provftHon  that  the  Siqxeme  Court  should 
t^^  original  jurtadletlon  in  caaas  which  mig^t  be  suppoaod  to 
affect  them,  ywt  tha  dauae  would  have  prooeeded  no  farther  than 
to  orovlda  tor  aoeh  caaee  If  no  farther  lealilLtluu  on  the  powera  of 
nil  111  ess  had  bscn  intended.  That  thoy  should  have  appellata 
jorMletlon  tn  aD  other  cases,  with  such  eseeptlaii  as  Ooogreas 
lht  make,  la  no  restriction,  unlom  tha  worda  ba  ~  ^ 

icforlflBal  JorladletAon. 


When  an  instrument  organizing  fundamentally  a  Judletal  aya- 
ttm  divides  it  into  one  supreme  and  so  many  inferior  coiirta  aa 
the  le^alature  may  ordain  and  establish,  then  enumerates  ito 
powers,  and  proceeds  so  far  to  distribute  them  as  to  define  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  by  declaring  the  cases  in  which 
it  shall  take  original  jiirlsdlctlon,  and  that  in  others  it  shaU  take 
aooellata  Jurisdiction,  the  plain  import  of  the  words  seem  to  be 
that  in  one  class  of  caaea  Ita  Jurisdiction  U  original  and  not 
appellata:  in  the  other  it  U  appellate  and  not  original.  If  any 
othCT  construction  would  render  the  clause  Inoperative,  that  la  an 
addttlftnal  reason  for  rejecting  such  other  constructloo  and  for 
adhering  to  their  obviotis  meaning. 

To  enable  this  court,  then,  to  issue  a  mandamus,  It  must  ba 
shown  to  be  an  exerolae  of  appelUta  Jurisdiction  or  to  be  neoeasary 
to  enable  them  to  eaerclse  appellata  Jurisdiction.  ^.^._ 

It  haa  been  stated  at  the  bar  that  the  appellata  Jurisdiction 
may  be  exercised  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  that  if  it  be  the  will 
of  the  legialature  that  a  mandamus  should  be  used  for  that  pur- 
poee.  that  wlU  must  be  obeyed.  This  U  true;  yet  the  Jurisdiction 
must  be  appellata,  not  original. 

It  la  the  essential  criterion  of  appellata  Jurisdiction  that  it  re- 
Tlaea  and  correcta  the  proceedings  in  a  cause  already  instituted 
and  doss  not  creata  that  cause.  Although,  tlierefore,  a  mandamus 
may  be  directed  to  courta,  yet  to  Issue  sxich  a  writ  to  an  oOcar 
for  the  delivery  of  a  paper  Is  In  effect  the  same  as  to  sustain  an 
original  action  (or  that  paper,  and  therefore  seems  not  to  belong 
to  appellate,  but  to  original  Jvuisdlctlon.  Neither  Is  it  necessary  in 
such  a  case  as  this  to  enable  the  court  to  e«ercise  ito  appellata 
Jurisdiction. 

The  authority,  therefore,  given  to  the  Supreme  Court,  by  tha 
act  establishing  the  Judicial  coxirta  of  the  United  States,  to  Issue 
writa  of  mandamus  to  public  officers,  appears  not  to  be  warranted 
by  the  Constitution:  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  inquire  whether 
a  Jurisdiction,  so  conferred,  can  be  exercised. 

The  question  whether  an  act  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  can 
become  the  law  of  the  land  is  a  quesUon  deeply  interesting  to 
the  United  States,  but,  happily,  not  of  an  intricacy  prc^xirtloned 
to  ita  interest.  It  seems  only  necessary  to  recognize  certain  prin- 
ciples, suppoaed  to  have  been  long  and  well  established,  to 
decide  it. 

That  the  people  have  an  original  right  to  establish,  for  their 
future  government,  such  principles  as,  in  their  opinion,  shall  most 
conduce  to  their  own  happiness  Is  the  basis  on  which  the  whole 
American  fabric  lias  been  erected.  The  exercise  of  this  original 
right  is  a  very  great  exertion — nor  can  it.  nor  ought  it  to  be, 
frequently  repeated.  The  principles,  therefore,  so  established  are 
deemed  fxmdamental.  And  as  the  authority  from  which  they 
proceed  is  supreme,  and  can  seldom  act,  tliey  are  designed  to  be 
permanent. 

This  original  and  supreme  will  organlzea  Uie  Government  and 
assigns  to  different  departments  their  respective  powers.  It  may 
either  stop  here  or  establish  certain  llmita  not  to  be  transcended 
by  those  departments. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  Is  of  the  latter  descrip- 
tion. The  powers  of  the  legislature  are  defined,  and  limited,  and 
that  those  llmlte  may  not  be  mistaken  or  forgotten  the  Constitu- 
tion Is  written.  To  what  pxirpose  are  powers  limited,  and  to  what 
purpose  is  that  llmltetlon  committed  to  writing.  If  these  llmlte 
may  at  any  time  be  passed  by  those  Intended  to  be  restrainedt 
The  distinction  between  a  government  with  limited  and  unlimited 
powers  Is  abolished  If  those  limits  do  not  confine  the  persons  on 
whom  they  are  imposed  and  if  acta  prohibited  and  acta  allowed 
are  of  equal  obligation.  It  Is  a  proposition  too  plain  to  be  con- 
tested that  the  Constitution  controls  amy  legislative  act  repugnant 
to  It.  or  tliat  the  legislature  may  alter  the  Constitution  by  an 
ordixiary  act. 

Between  these  alternatives  there  is  no  middle  ground.  The 
constitution  Is  either  a  superior,  paramotmt  law,  unchangeable 
by  ordinary  mearui.  or  It  Is  on  a  level  with  ordinary  legislative 
acta,  and  like  other  acto,  is  alterable  when  the  legislature  shall 
please  to  alter  it. 

If  the  former  part  of  the  alternative  be  true,  then  a  legislative 
act  contrary  to  the  Constitution  is  not  law;  if  the  latter  part  be 
true,  then  written  constitutions  are  absurd  attempte,  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  to  limit  a  power.  In  its  own  nature  illimitable. 

Certainly  all  those  who  have  formed  written  constltutiona  con- 
template them  as  forming  the  fundamental  and  paramoxmt  law 
of  the  NaUon,  and  consequently  the  theory  of  every  such  Gov- 
ernment must  be  that  an  act  of  the  legislature  repugnant  to 
the  Constitution  is  void. 

This  theory  Is  essentially  attached  to  a  written  constitution 
and  Is  conseqiiently  to  be  considered,  by  this  court,  as  one  of 
the  fimdamental  principles  of  our  society.  It  is  not  therefore  to 
be  lost  sight  of  In  the  future  consideration  of  this  subject. 

If  an  act  of  the  legislature,  repugnant  to  the  Constitution,  is 
void,  does  it,  notwithstanding  ito  invalidity,  bind  the  courta,  and 
oblige  them  to  give  it  effect?  Or,  in  other  words,  though  it  be 
not  law,  does  it  constitute  a  rule  as  operative  as  if  it  was  a  law? 
This  wotild  be  to  overthrow  in  fact  what  was  established  in 
theory,  and  would  seem,  at  first  view,  an  absurdity  too  gross  to 
be  insisted  on.  It  ahall,  however,  receive  a  more  attentive  con- 
sideration. 

It  is  emphatically  the  provmce  and  duty  of  the  Judicial  depart- 
ment to  say  what  the  law  is.  Those  who  apply  the  rule  to  par- 
ticular cases  must  of  necessity  expound  and  Interpret  that  rule. 
If  two  laws  conflict  with  each  other  the  courta  must  decide  on 
the  operation  of  each. 
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80  If  a  law  be  in  oppoeltion  to  the  Constitution,  tf  both  the 
law  and  the  Constitution  spply  to  a  particular  eaae.  ao  that  the 
Court  must  either  decide  that  eaae  conformably  to  the  Uw,  dti- 
regardlng  the  Oonstttutioo,  or  oonfonnably  to  the  CooatltutUm. 
dlsregM^Ung  the  law.  tha  Cotut  must  detarmlne  which  of  theea 
conflicting  rulee  governs  the  oaae.  Thla  is  of  the  very  easence  of 
jvidlcial  duty.  _    _ 

If  then  the  oourta  are  to  regard  the  Constitution,  and  the  Con- 
stitution Is  superior  to  any  ordinary  act  of  the  leglatature,  tha 
Constttutlon.  and  not  euoh  ordinary  act,  must  govsm  ths  case  to 
which  they  both  apply. 

Thoee  then  who  oootrovert  the  principle  that  the  Oonstltutloii 
la  to  be  eonstdeivd.  In  court,  as  a  paramount  law,  are  redooed  to 
the  ueceeelty  of  maintaining  that  oourta  must  elose  their  syes  on 
the  Constitution  and  sse  oidy  the  law. 

This  doctrine  would  subvert  the  very  foundatlona  of  all  written 
oonsUttttlons.  It  would  dselare  that  an  act  which,  aoeordlng  to 
the  princlplee  and  theory  of  our  Govsmment,  li  entirely  void  U 
yet,  \n  practice,  oompletaly  obligatory.  It  would  deelare  that  tf 
the  legMatufs  shaU  do  what  la  esprearty  ferblddsn.  such  set,  not- 
withstanding ths  espresB  prohibition.  Is  In  realltr  sffsetual.  It 
would  ba  giving  to  ths  legtstaturs  a  practioal  and  rsal  omnipo- 
tence with  the  same  breath  which  professes  to  rastriet  thsir 
powers  within  narrow  Uinlto.  It  Is  prescribing  llmlto  and  dsdar- 
ing  that  ttoom  Umlta  may  bs  passed  at  pleasure. 

That  It  thua  reduoea  to  nothing  what  we  have  deemed  ths  great- 
est Improvement  on  political  instttutlona— a  written  eonstlttittonr— 
would  of  itself  bs  sofflctent.  in  Amirlra,  where  written  oonstttu- 
tions  have  been  viewed  with  eo  much  reverence,  for  rejecting  the 
eonatruction.  But  the  peculiar  eaprsertfms  of  the  Oonatttotlon  of 
the  United  Statea  furnish  additional  argumeota  in  favor  of  Ita 
rejection. 
The  Judicial  power  at  the  United  Statee  la  extended  to  aU  caaea 

arising  under  the  Conatitutlou.  

Could  it  be  the  intentUm  of  thoee  who  gave  thla  power  to  aay 
that  ip  r««"g  it  the  Constttutlon  should  not  be  looked  mto?    That 
a  eaae  arising  under  the  Constituticm  should  be  decided  without 
fynmining  the  inatrumcnt  imder  which  it  arises? 
This  is  too  extravagant  to  be  maintained. 

In  some  cases,  then,  the  Constitution  must  be  kxriced  mto  by 
the  Judges.  And  if  they  can  open  it  at  all.  what  part  of  it  are 
they  forbidden  to  read,  or  to  obey? 

There  are  many  other  parte  of  the  Constitution  which  serve  to 
Illustrate  this  subject.  _^.  , 

It  is  declared  that  "no  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  artldsa 
vjDparttA  from  any  State."  Suppoae  a  duty  on  the  export  of  cot- 
ton of  tobacco,  or  of  flour;  and  a  suit  instituted  to  recover  it. 
Ought  Judgment  to  be  rendered  in  such  a  eaae?  Ought  the  Judges 
to  doae  their  eyee  on  the  Constitution  and  only  see  the  law? 

The  ConsUtutton  declarea  that  "no  bill  of  attainder  or  ex-post- 

facto  law  ShaU  be  paased."  ..     ,^ 

If,  however,  such  a  biU  should  be  passed  and  a  person  rimuld 

be  prosecuted  imder  it.  must  the  Court  condemn  to  death  those 

victims  whom  the  Constitution  endeavors  to  preserve? 

"No  person",  saya  the  OonstituUan.  "shall  be  convicted  of  trea- 
son  unless  on  the  teettanooy  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt 
act,  or  on  confession  m  open  court."  _.„.,. 

Hoe  the  langxiage  of  the  ConUtutlon  la  addrceied  especially  to 
the  oourta.  It  preaeribes,  dlrecUy  f<»  them,  a  rule  of  evidence  not 
to  be  d^Muted  firom.  If  the  le^talature  should  change  that  rule, 
and  declare  one  witness  or  a  oonf essicm  out  of  court  sulBcient  for 
conviction,  must  tha  constitutional  princlplee  yield  to  the  l^iela- 
tlve  act? 

From  these  and  many  other  selections  which  might  be  made  It  la 
apparent  that  the  framers  of  the  ConsUtutlon  contaminated  that 
instrument  aa  a  rule  for  the  government  of  courta  as  well  aa  c< 
the  legislature. 

Why  otherwlae  doee  it  direct  the  Judges  to  take  an  oath  to  sup- 
port it?  nils  oath  certainly  appltes.  in  an  especial  manner,  to 
their  conduct  in  their  oOcial  character.  How  immoral  to  impose 
it  on  them,  if  they  were  to  be  used  as  the  instruments,  and  the 
knowing  instnmkenta.  for  violating  what  they  swear  to  si4>part. 

The  oath  of  ofllce.  too.  Impoeed  by  the  legislature.  Is  completely 
demonstrative  of  the  leg^alatlve  opinion  on  thla  subject.  It  is 
in  these  word.  "I  do  scriemnly  swear  that  I  will  administer  Justice 
without  ra^)ect  to  persona,  and  do  equal  right  to  the  po«  and  to 
the  rich;  and  that  I  will  faithfully  and  Impartially  discharge  aU 

the  dutiea  incumbent  on  me  as according  to  the  beat  of  my 

abilitlea  ""H  ^in^anften^'^g.  agreeably  to  the  Constitution,  and 
Jaws  of  the  United  Statea." 

Why  does  a  Judge  swear  to  dlschargs  his  duties  agreeably  to  the 
ConsUtutlon  of  the  United  States,  if  that  Constitution  forms  no 
rule  for  his  government?  If  it  ia  doaed  upon  him.  and  cannot  be 
inn)ected  by  him?  ^^  , 

If  such  be  the  real  state  of  things,  this  Is  worse  than  aoiemn 
mockery.  To  prescribe,  or  to  take  this  oath.  bec(»nes  equally  a 
crime. 

It  is  fti«o  not  entirely  unworthy  of  observation,  that  in  declar- 
ing what  «T>«n  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  the  Constitution 
itself  Is  first  mentioned;  and  not  the  laws  of  tlie  United  Statea 
generally,  but  those  only  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  of  the 
Constitution,  have  that  rank. 

llixis,  the  particular  phraseology  of  the  Constitution  or  tne 
United  States  confirms  and  strengthens  the  principle,  supposed  to 
be  essential  to  all  written  constitutions,  that  a  law  repiignant  to 
the  Constitution  la  void;  and  that  courta.  aa  well  as  other  de- 
parmcnta.  axe  bound  by  that  Instrument. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thwrwday,  March  25.  Ii37 


ADDRMS  OP  THE  BONOBABU  OSOBOS  J. 

OP  THS  THIHIKEWTH  JUDICIAL  OI8TBICT  OP  KAMBAS.  AT 
THB  VICTOBT  DDCNBB  BXLD  IB  BL  DORADO.  KAB0..  MABCB 
4.  19S7,  OB  TBB  PBOPOSAL  FOR  JX7DICIAL  BBPOBM 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  le«ve  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  retnarks  in  the  Rbcom.  I  Include  the  addren  o( 
Judge  George  J.  Benson,  of  Kansas,  as  follows: 

Just  now  we  are  hearing  a  great  deal  about  the  Supreme  Court. 
When  people  begin  to  talk  about  a  man  or  a  woman  it  la  most 
always  because  of  something  they  have  done,  and  the  talk  about 
the  Supreme  Court  Is  directly  traceable  to  the  Court  Itsrtf .  First. 
let  me  say  that  I  am  not  going  to  belittto  the  Court!  I  shall  aay 
nothing  mean  about  it.  I  reepiect  the  Court  and  all  ita  membera. 
but  that  win  not  prevent  me  from  discussing  in  a  temperata  man- 
iter  the  propoaala  of  our  Prealdent  for  a  chimge  in  the  Court  and 
ito  prooedure.  Here  let  me  pause  to  say  that  I  hope  to  see  the 
time  when  the  people  of  this  country  wiU  be  aa  temperate  tn  their 
language  toward  our  Prealdenta  and  Oongrsss  aa  they  have  been  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  A  campaign  has  Just  closed  that  reached 
the  lowest  depths  in  political  Mipeal.  Prom  midsummer  to  Bo- 
vember  you  could  turn  your  dials  at  most  any  time  and  hear  ths 
PresMent  of  the  United  Statee  called  a  "liar",  a  "Ooaununisf.  s 
"i«d",  a  "dictatw",  a  "csar".  a  "Socialist",  a  "hypoorlta".  that  he 
waa  "seekii^  to  destroy  our  Oovemment",  that  be  was  "destroying 
our  Constttutlon",  that  he  had  "violated  hla  oath  of  oOee".  and 
that  he  was  encouraging  "dam  hatrsd."  Tbeee  are  only  a  f ew  o< 
the  sickening  and  slanderous  ^itheta  hurled  at  the  moot  kindly, 
able,  honest,  and  courageoua  humanitarian  that  ever  oeeuptod  tha 
White  House. 

Again  I  hope  to  see  the  time  when  Oongrsss  win  not  be  oon- 
tinuously  held  up  aa  an  object  of  80<»n  and  contempt  and  ita 
ICembers  pictured  as  incompetent  nitwtto.  Bvery  Member  of  Con- 
gress is  there  becauae  a  majority  of  the  people  ci  his  State  or  dis- 
trict selected  htm,  and  with  but  few  exceptions  they  are  honest 
and  competent. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Prealdent  sent  to  Congress  a  requestfor^e 
passage  of  certain  laws  relating  to  the  Uhited  States  Supreme 
Court  and  certain  chai^ea  m  procedure.  Tlien  _the  ttrsde  that 
was  stilled  on  November  S  broke  loose  agam.  Bvery  kind  of  a 
name,  every  kind  of  an  insinuation,  and  every  kind  of  a  mis- 
representation were  hurled  at  the  President.  We  had  heard  eo 
much  talk  alxsut  the  three  coordinate  branchea  of  our  Oovem- 
ment and  that  each  wwe  of  equal  importance  and  equal  dignity 
that  we  had  been  led  to  believe  that  any  oppoeition  might  be 
expressed  in  temperate  language,  and  that  the  Executive  would  be 
treated  with  as  muiA  dignity  and  conaideratlon  aa  they  profeesed 
to  have  for  the  Judiciary.  But  again  we  were  mistaken:  we  had 
expected  too  mxich.  Practically  the  same  group  that  had  cussed 
and  damned  the  President  again  took  up  their  work. 

In  the  first  place,  the  President's  plan  does  not  require  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Specific  authority  la  found  tn 
the  Constttutlon  for  the  thing  that  the  President  haa  aSked.  The 
opposition  waa  sorely  disappointed.  Tliey  had  hi^sd  that  he 
would  ask  for  a  change  In  the  Constitution,  and  then  they  could 
renew  the  charge  that  he  waa  seeking  to  destroy  it  by  amendment. 
Although  they  do  not  have  the  nerve  to  charge  that  his  proposal  Is 
unconstitutional,  they  want  to  submit  somrthlng  to  the  peopla. 
TO  use  a  provision  of  the  Constitution  that  has  been  a  part  of  It 
since  ita  original  adoption,  they  fed.  would  be  haaty.  and  that 
Congress  diould  move  with  caution.  Bveryone  admlta  that  acme- 
thing  should  be  done.  They  did  not  think  aboot  tt  before,  but 
since  the  President  mentioned  it  they  are  now  running  around 
with  their  podtete  full  of  proponed  constitutional  amendments. 
when  no  amendment  is  needed  for  tbi»  purpose.  The  oppoalttaD 
to  the  President's  proposals  can  be  divided  into  three  classes. 
Those  who  are  oppond  to  any  change  in  anything  at  any  tlms. 
Those  wiio  think  the  proposal  doea  not  go  far  enough,  and  those 
who  are  opposed  to  a  Democratic  President  naming  any  new  Fed- 
eral Judgea.  lite  oppoeltion  pomt  to  certain  progieeslve  Members 
of  Congress  who  are  opposed  to  the  (rian.  It  is  true  that  some  of 
them  are  opposed,  tmt  they  do  not  tell  you  that  theee  progreeatvea 
are  seeking  to  go  much  further  than  the  President.  They  hope  to 
obtain  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  that  will  deprive  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  right  to  hold  an  act  of  Congrees  unconsti- 
tutional, unless  the  vote  be  as  much  as  7  to  2.  The  Boose  volt 
plan  will  permit  the  aged  Justices  to  remain  on  the  Court  aa  long 
as  they  care  to  do  so.  but  soms  at  the  progremlves  dssire  s& 
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amendment  to  th*  OonsUtution  that  will  compel  them  to  reelgn 
At  70  or  75. 

I  have  forgotten  the  avenge  length  of  time  that  It  has  required 
to  peoeura  the  adoption  of  a  constitutional  amendment  after  Con- 
gr«M  haa  formaUy  nibmltted  It  to  the  SUtee  for  adc^tion.  but  the 
time  haa  ranged  from  about  2  years  on  up.  The  child-labor 
amsndment  was  submitted  to  the  SUtcs  for  ratlflcaUon  about  13 
yean  ago.  but  has  not  yet  been  adopted.  I  believe  that  from 
the  %im*  the  amendment  giving  women  the  right  to  vote  was  first 
pfopeaed  In  Congress  until  it  was  finally  adopted  as  a  part  of  the 
Oohstltutlon  was  exactly  00  years,  and  when  finaUy  adopted  was 
adopted  word  for  word  as  first  proposed.  The  diflknilty  of  ob- 
taining an  amendment  Is  obvious  when  you  consider  that  it  takes 
two-thirds  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  submit  an  amendment. 
and  then  It  must  be  ratified  hy  three-fourths  of  the  SUtes.  Thir- 
teen States  could  block  any  amendment,  and  when  you  take  Into 
account  all  the  devUnis  way*  of  delay  and  postponement  of  action 
by  a  small  ofganlxed  opposition  In  any  State,  you  can  realize  that 
our  grandchildren  might  see  the  adoption  at  some  of  these  pro- 
posed amendments,  but  they  would  hardly  come  in  our  lifetime. 
But  no  constitutional  question  is  Involved.  No  amendment  Is 
required,  so  why  not  proceed  with  the  work  at  hand? 

I  %h>n^  the  moct  vicious  criticism  I  ever  heard  of  the  Supreme 
Court  waa  made  a  few  dajrs  ago  by  one  of  these  paid  commenta- 
ton.  who  claimed  to  be  iU  friend.  Be  w*m  attempting  to  belittle 
the  Prasldent's  program,  but  his  shallow  thinking  led  him  to  sug- 
gest that  the  Supreme  Court  followed  the  election  returns.  He 
was  bitter  in  his  criticism  of  the  President.  aiKl  said  that  the 
Picsldent  acted  too  hastily  in  submltUng  his  Court  proposals; 
that  he  should  have  permitted  the  Supreme  Court  to  consider  and 
digest  the  election  retuma;  that  If  the  Court  had  been  given  time 
It  doubtless  would  have  tempered  and  harmonlaed  Its  future  de- 
cisions in  aeootdanoe  with  the  election  retuma  at  last  November. 
I  ftsent  any  such  charge.  I  resent  the  charge  that  any  court  looks 
to  the  election  returns  to  find  the  law.  This  commentator  would 
have  us  believe  that  something  that  was  unconstitutional  before 
claotkm  would  be  eonstitutkmal  after  eteetlon.  after  the  Justlcea 
had  time  to  consider  and  digest  the  election  returns. 

lite  answer  to  many  of  the  queatlona  presented  to  the  Supreme 
Court  cannot  be  found  in  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  or  pre- 
vlow  decisions.  Tliey  Involve  intricate  and  hatr-^Hlttlng  dUfer- 
«ncas  In  theories  of  government  and  economics.  Everyone  knows 
that  the  environment  of  youth,  of  early  manhood,  education,  train- 
ing, and  associates  all  have  their  influence  In  making  the  mature 
man.  A  man  goTn**^  up  through  one  environment  will  logically 
look  upon  legal  questions  from  one  point  of  view,  while  a  man 
reared  In  another  environment  may  have  an  entirely  different  view. 

If  the  question  was  submitted  to  a  vote  I  believe  that  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  pecqile  would  oppose  the  appointment 
of  federal  Judges  for  life.  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  because  I 
can  think  of  no  better  way.  The  argiunent  Is  that  any  man 
given  a  lifetime  Job  with  scarcely  no  power  of  removal  will 
hiirfiniii  arrogant.  deq;>otic.  and  will  abuse  any  power  placed  In  his 
hands.  But  shall  we  elect  Judges  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  by  ballot?  If  so.  then  they  m\ist  be  candidates  on  a 
poiltJcal  ticket  and  will  owe  their  election  to  a  political  organisa- 
tion. Shall  we  appoint  them  for  a  limited  term  and  then  require 
that  they  be  reoonflrmed  by  the  Senate  or  by  Congress?  If  a 
Judge  knows  that  on  a  certain  date  in  the  near  future  he  must 
be  reconfirmed  by  a  Senate  of  the  opposite  political  faith,  will 
that  fact  Infltience  his  decisions? 

For  many  years  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  passing  upon  the 
constitutionality  ot  the  acU  of  Congress,  and  holding  a  goodly 
num^y  at  them  unconstitutional.  Did  you  know  that  many  good 
Iswym  hold  that  that  power  cannot  be  found  in  the  Constitu- 
tlOD  even  as  one  of  the  implied  powers  of  the  Supreme  Court? 
Do  you  know  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  had  bef(H« 
them  three  or  four  times  the  specific  question  of  whether  they 
would  write  Into  the  Constitution  a  provision  that  the  Supreme 
Court  might  determine  the  constitutionality  of  an  act  of  Con- 
gresa,  andtbat  each  time  they  voted  It  down?  Do  you  know 
that  It  waa  yean  and  yean  after  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution bafore  the  Supreme  Court  held  an  act  of  Congress  uncon- 
stltutlanal.  and  then  when  It  made  that  decision  the  country 
divided  In  a  terrllBe  uproar  at  protast? 

It  let  us  give  a  few  moments  to  a  consideration  of  the  pro- 
made  by  the  President. 

One  proposal  Is  that  when  the  oonstitutionaUty  ot  a  Federal 
law  was  caUsd  into  question  in  a  Federal  court  that  the  Attorney 
General  be  notified  and  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  Could 
anything  be  mora  reasonable?  Congress  passes  a  law  and  two 
private  fittganta  get  Into  a  controversy  in  a  United  States  district 
oourl  Ona  of  ttkon  claims  the  law  la  unoonstltutlonaL  Why 
rtkould  not  the  Attorney  General  be  permitted  to  intervene  on 
babalX  of  Congress  to  defend  the  law  of  the  land?  The  litlganU 
ttMOMalvas  may  be  only  incidentally  Interested  in  the  validity  or 
BODvalldlty  of  the  law.  Its  constitutionality  may  be  only  half 
way  pieeented  unleea  the  Federal  Oovemment  be  permitted  to 
pnaent  evidence  and  be  heard  in  the  case.  Nothing  startling 
•bout  such  a  prooedun.  Nothing  revolutionary.  Nothing  that 
would  Jiwtify  anyone  in  calling  the  Preeldent  a  dictator  or  a 
ffwB  ""tm  1st 

AnotlMr  proposal  la  that  a  quasUon  on  the  constitutionality 
«f  a  Fsdeni  law  ahould  be  ^pealed  direct  from  the  lower  court 
to  the  Sunnma  Court  and  that  the  Supreme  Court  should  hear 
the  appeal  at  onoa.  What  ts  wnmg  wl^  that?  It  has  not  been 
tmosiial  for  one  VBtted  Statea  district  court  to  hold  a  law  in- 
valid while  la  an  adjoining  district  another  Judge  held  the  same 
law  to  be  valid.    The  rlghta  of  litigants,  or  even  the  rights  of  the 
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Oovemment  in  such  circumstances,  would  be  diffennt  in  one  dis- 
trict from  what  they  are  in  another.  A  certain  law  may  be  in 
force  in  one  district  and  not  In  force  in  another.  This  condition 
may  exist  for  years  until  someone  takes  a  case  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  believe  that  no  one  can  find  anything  about  this  pro- 
posal that  would  cause  any  loss  of  sleep.  Just  a  plain,  common- 
sense  principle  applied  in  a  common-sense  way. 

The  President  makes  another  proposal  to  the  effect  that  some- 
one be  selected  to  assist  the  Chief  Justice  in  relieving  conges- 
tion in  the  Federal  courts.  Surely  there  Lb  nothing  very  revolu- 
tionary about  that!  The  person  selected  will  keep  himself  posted 
as  to  the  number  ot  cases  pending  in  each  of  the  Federal  courts, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  shall  a£sign  Judges  to  those  districts  or 
circuits  where  they  need  help  to  dispose  of  pending  cases.  Judges 
who  are  not  busy  would  be  assigiied  to  those  districts  where  they 
had  more  work  than  they  could  handle. 

I  believe  that  everyone  feels  that  these  suggestions  are  good. 
But  no  one  thought  anything  about  them,  or  did  anything,  until 
the  President  made  the  suggestions. 

But  the  President  made  one  suggestion  that  does  not  meet  with 
the  approval  of  everyone.  That  is  the  suggestion  concerning  the 
retirement  of  Justices  who  have  reached  the  age  of  70  years.  Be- 
fore considering  this  let  us  digress  for  a  moment.  If  we  listen  to 
the  opposition  we  might  think  that  Franklin  Roosevelt  was  the 
only  President  who  ever  disagreed  with  the  Supreme  Court.  But 
the  reccxds  show  that  five  other  Presidents  have  had  outright 
claahes  with  it.  Thomas  Jefferson.  Andrew  Jackson,  Martin  Van 
Buren.  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  all  had  their 
troubles  with  the  Co\ut.  There  were  other  Presidents,  including 
Orant,  who  did  not  openly  clash  with  the  Court  but  who  did  show 
they  were  displeased  with  some  of  its  decisions. 

ITie  records  contain  many  statements  of  Jefferson,  Jackson,  and 
Lincoln  relating  to  the  Court.  These  men.  even  while  President. 
spoke  their  minds.  The  language  they  used  was  so  Intemperate 
that  I  quote  from  only  one  of  the  milder  statements  df  Lincoln. 
In  referring  to  one  of  its  decisions  he  said:  "The  Supreme  Court 
has  got  the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty  dovra  as  thin  as 
homeopathic  soup  that  was  made  by  boiling  the  shadow  of  a 
pigeon  that  had  starved  to  death." 

We  have  nine  members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  appointed  for 
life  or  good  behavior,  and  each  draws  a  salary  of  1(20,000  per  year. 
When  tlie  President  made  his  proposals  he  also  urged  that  a 
Justice  who  had  reached  the  age  of  70  years  and  who  had  served 
10  years  shoxild  be  permitted  to  retire  on  full  pay  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  Since  then  Congress  has  passed  a  law  of 
that  kind  so  that  if  a  Jiistlce  has  not  been  able  to  save  a  com- 
petence out  of  his  $20,000  per  year,  he  need  not  continue  In  ofllce 
but  may  retire  and  be  assiired  that  his  salary  will  continue. 

Justices  are  nominated  by  the  President  but  must  be  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  our  Oovem- 
ment being  composed  of  three  coordinate  branches — executive, 
legislative,  and  Judiciary.  They  tell  us  that  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment has  a  system  of  checks  and  balances  whereby  each 
department  may  check  the  other  departments,  and  that  we 
thereby  obtain  a  balance  so  that  no  one  department  may  domi- 
nate another.  The  acts  of  Congress  may  be  checked  by  the  veto 
power  of  the  President,  or  by  the  prawer  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
to  hold  the  acts  xuiconstitutlonal.  The  acts  of  the  President 
may  be  checked  by  the  power  of  the  Congress  to  overrule  his 
veto,  by  their  power  to  refuse  to  confirm  his  nominations,  and 
by  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  hold  his  acts  unconstitu- 
tional. But  where  is  the  check  on  the  power  of  the  Supreme 
Court?  One  hundred  and  twenty  million  people  may  earnestly 
deelre  the  passage  of  a  certain  law,  both  Houses  of  Congress  may 
pass  It,  the  President  may  sign  it.  but  five  men  on  the  Supreme 
Court  may  hold  it  to  be  imoonstltutional  and  there  Ls  no  check 
or  appeal. 

Chief  Justice  Hughes  at  one  time  said.  "The  Constitxitlon  Is 
what  the  Judges  say  it  is."  And  every  lawyer  knows  that  is  true. 
In  a  recent  decision  one  of  the  Justices  said,  in  substance,  that 
there  was  no  check  on  the  Supreme  ComtX,  only  such  restraint  as 
their  conscience  might  Impose.  Tou  will  note  that  the  Jtistices 
speak  more  harshly  of  themselves  than  I  do. 

The  suggestion  made  by  the  President  was  that  when  a  Justice 
reached  the  age  of  70  years  and  failed  to  retire  in  6  montlis 
thereafter,  a  Justice  should  be  i^polnted.  but  at  no  time  should 
the  number  of  Justices  exceed  15.  I  realize  that  this  directly 
challenges  the  ability  of  men  over  70  to  stand  up  tmder  the  strain 
and  the  grind  of  court  work,  and  do  as  good  work  as  some  younger 
man.  Let  us  look  at  the  age  of  those  now  on  the  Supreme  Court. 
One  \a  80,  one  is  77.  three  are  74,  one  is  70.  one  is  66.  one  is  64,  and 
one  is  61.  The  President's  proposal  would  not  require  a  single  one 
of  these  men  to  retire.  They  may  continue  their  services  Jtist  as 
In  the  past.  Six  out  of  the  nine  are  over  70.  If  they  should 
elect  to  retire,  then  six  others  would  be  appointed,  and  the  total 
number  on  the  Covirt  would  remain  at  idne  as  It  Is  now.  The 
Republicans  charge  that  this  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  pack  the  Court,  and  the  Democrats  reply  that  this  Is 
merely  an  effort  to  vmpack  the  Court.  They  charge  that  the  Pres- 
ident is  seeking  to  control  the  Judiciary.  He  would  have  to  nomi- 
nate the  men  to  fill  these  places,  but  every  nomination  would 
have  to  be  approved  by  the  Senate,  and  when  once  approved  there 
is  no  power  in  the  world,  except  impeachroent  and  death,  that 
could  remove  them.  President  Hoover  appointed  three  of  the 
present  memben  of  the  Court.  Is  there  anyone  who  will  say  that 
he  packed  the  Court?  They  would  have  you  believe  that  anyone 
that  the  President  would  appoint  would  be  a  rubber  stamp  and 
would  decide  cases  as  they  might  think  the  President  would  like 
them  to  be  decided.    If  such  a  ridiculous  thing  should  happen 
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the  nine  men  on  the  Court  are  not  there  by  appointment  of  the 
President,  they  would  owe  him  no  favon,  and  uiey  could  outvote 
the  six  the  President  might  appoint. 

Now.  I  am  not  one  who  thinks  that  because  a  man  has  reaclifd 
the  age  of  70  yean  that  be  is  through.  We  have  had  many  ahining 
examples  to  the  contrary.  Men  have  served  on  the  bench  until 
they  were  passed  80  and  did  valuable  work.  But  we  all  know  that 
those  men  are  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule.  It  is  a  compara- 
tively easy  matter  to  go  into  any  community  and  pick  out  a  few 
men  who  an  70,  76,  or  80  and  who  have  retained  their  physical 
and  mental  faculties  with  only  slight  impairment.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  point  to  them  now,  but  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Coun 
are  usually  selected  when  they  are  from  60  to  00  yean.  Would 
you  feel  that  you  could  select  a  man  at  60  or  even  60  and  have 
any  reasonable  assurance  that  he  would  retain  his  physical  and 
mental  faculties  at  76  or  80?  If  you  were  selecting  a  man  to 
manage  an  important  buaineas  for  you.  would  you  hire  him  when 
he  vns  60  or  60  and  agree  that  he  might  run  your  business  as 
long  as  he  lived?  The  Army  requires  its  men  to  retire  at  64.  If 
you  are  over  40  or  46  you  cannot  now  obtain  new  employment  in 
the  labor  market.  Many  of  the  large  oompanles  retire  their  execu- 
tives when  they  teach  a  certain  age.  I  recently  noted  that  the 
University  of  Kansas  was  this  jrear  retiring  seven  of  its  professors. 
Because  a  few  men  out  of  many  may  retain  their  faculties  beyond 
70  yean  is  no  assurance  that  every  man  who  ts  appointed  to  the 
^preme  Court  will  retain  all  his  facultlea  as  long  as  he  may  live. 

Again,  the  temptation  in  Washington  to  remain  on  the  Suprente 
Court  must  be  great.  Washington,  the  Ciq}ltal  of  the  Nation,  the 
seat  of  Oovemment.  A  position  on  the  greatest  trlbvmal  in  the 
wwld.  A  position  that  carries  reelect.  The  greatest  honor  that 
can  oome  to  a  lawyer.  A  weloome  guest  in  any  home  and  at  any 
function.  Dinnen.  parUea.  balls,  meetings  with  the  rulen  of  the 
world.  If  they  retire,  they  and  their  families  give  up  all  this.  Is 
there  danger  that  they  will  stay  too  long? 

In  oonclualon  let  me  say  that  there  la  no  reason  for  an  thu 
beating  of  tom-toms,  this  great  agitation  and  tumult.  The  Oov- 
emment at  Washington  still  lives,  and  will  live,  even  though  the 
"economic  royalistls"  have  lost  control  of  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches.  Where  Is  the  Liberty  League  and  all  that  group? 
Where  are  the  Du  Ponta,  the  Mellona.  the  Boovers.  the  Vanden- 
bergs.  and  the  Al  Smiths?  You  know  where  they  are.  They  were 
so  completely  discredited  last  fall  that  their  open  opposition  to 
any  cause  would  be  a  boost.  They  know  this,  but  do  not  think 
they  are  not  behind  this  fight.  But  they  must  fight  under  an 
aliaa.  They  must  create  new  Liberty  Leagues.  They  are  now  ac- 
tively attempting  to  (Vganiae  the  lawyers  vmder  the  name  of 
"Friends  of  the  Supreme  Coxirt."  Who  Is  paying  the  bills  for  all 
this  propaganda?  Only  a  few  mcmths  ago  the  malls,  the  news- 
papers, and  even  the  air  was  filled  with  this  kind  of  inspired 
propaganda.  We  were  threatened  that  if  their  candidate  was  not 
elected  it  would  metm  the  destruction  of  the  American  way  of  life, 
the  Ccmstltutlon  would  be  destroyed,  and  we  would  have  a  dic- 
tator. Those  who  were  then  so  afraid  that  our  Constitution  would 
be  destroyed  are  now  clamoring  for  amendments.  Those  dire  pre- 
dictions have  not  come  true,  and  they  will  not  come  true.  A  few 
months  ago  the  Kansas  sunfiowen  were  in  full  bloom,  but  thkf 
could  not  survive  the  chill  air  of  November. 

In  the  4-year  term  of  President  Hoover  It  fell  to  his  lot  to  select 
three  men  tor  the  Supreme  Court.  President  Roosevelt  has  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  select  anyone.  Tliere  have  been  no  deaths 
and  no  realgnatlons.  But  whether  his  recommendatims  be 
adopted  or  not.  in  all  probability  there  wUl  be  vacancies  within 
the  next  4  yean.  The  people  are  satisfied  to  let  President  Roose- 
velt make  any  sdections  that  may  be  necessary,  whether  the  niun- 
ber  be  one  or  six.  If  this  Nation,  through  some  form  of  refer- 
endum, were  called  upon  to  designate  someone  to  make  these  selec- 
tions for  the  Supreme  Court,  they  would  give  that  Job  to  President 
Roosevelt,  by  an  overwhelming  maj<»lty,  with  full  confidence  that 
when  the  packing  en-  the  unpacking  had  been  completed  the  Court 
would  be  a  free,  vigorous,  and  progressive  arm  of  the  Oovenunent. 

Of  course,  we  need  not  hold  a  referendum.  If  you  want  to 
know  what  the  people  dont  think,  get  the  Literary  Digest  to  take 
another  poll. 

One  word  more.  The  weathorman  predicts  many  storms  that  do 
not  occur.  Most  all  predictions  of  political  disasten  do  not  prove 
true.  Campaigns  sometime  bring  on  a  fever  that  produces  a 
temporary  llght-headedneas.  Let's  make  our  criticism  construc- 
tive. Let  tempente  langiiage  be  the  rule  and  not  the  esoeptlon. 
And  at  all  times  remember  that  the  Oovemment  at  Waahlngton 
still  lives  and  the  old  United  States  of  America  will  continue  to  go 
forward  long  after  you  and  I  are  gone. 


Federal  Reserve  Banks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  25. 1937 

Mr.  PATMAN.  ICr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  belief  that  in  order  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  people  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  should  be  taken  over  by  the  Oovemment  and 


operated  and  cootroUed  by  the  aoremment.  A  few  lane 
banks  using  the  credit  of  our  Nation  have  enUxelj  too 
much  power  and  influence  over  the  economic  affairs  of  ***»# 
Nation. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  banking  poUcies  that  have  been 
destructive  to  the  smaller  banks  of  the  country  and  wUl 
likely  destroy  many  more  of  them  in  the  near  future  if  the 
policy  is  not  changed,  have  been  caused  by  the  «n«hi*TVT  of 
representaUves  of  a  few  large  banks. 


UMtg  BANKS  OB  SUAIX 

It  is  my  opinion,  further,  that  there  has  grown  up  a  con- 
flict of  Interest  between  the  smaller  banks  of  the  country 
and  the  few  large  banks.  The  larger  banks  have  received 
an  advantage  because  they  have  been  recognised  as  the 
spokesmen  for  all  banks. 


•■VBHTT-nn  BAKKS  RAVS  A8SITB  OT  14.tSS   fw  — 

About  75  (tf  the  largest  banks  in  this  Nation  own  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  assets  of  the  15.000  banks  that  are  now 
open  and  doing  business. 

Twurri  Bamu  bavb  mobb  thah  owa-vooBm  thb  Loans  amb 
ncvsBnaarrs  ov  all  bakks 

The  Twentieth  Century  Fund  has  recently  completed  a 
study  cm  Big  Business— Ite  Growth  and  Its  Place.  On  page 
8  of  the  first  volume,  which  was  published  only  a  few  weeks 
ago.  it  is  stated: 

During  the  present  century  the  trend  xip  to  1890  has  shown  a 
mmision  of  banking  resources,  and  thereafter  a  oonoentration. 
Bank  fallorea  and  mergers  were  the  factors  most  rvsponslble  for 
the  increasing  oonoentratlrji  m  the  latter  period.  <nie  devotaMnant 
of  branch,  group,  and  dudn  banking  alao  oontrttmted. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  groups  of  corporationa.  the  few  largest 
banks  have  a  disproportionate  economic  importance.  In  1934  na- 
O^^  banks  with  capital  stock  of  96.000.000  and  ovwr  wen  only  0.7 
percent  of  all  national  banks  m  number,  but  they  owned  47  J  per> 
cent  of  all  national-bank  assets  and  carried  47J  pezoent  of  all 
deposits  in  national  banks.  In  1035  the  giant  national  banks 
were  only  0.8  percent  at  the  total  number  of  this  class  of  banks, 
owned  only  riJi  percent  ot  total  national-bank  aaseU.  and  carried 
only  27.7  percent  of  national-bank  dqxialU.  A  study  of  the  pro- 
portion of  total  loans  and  Investments  of  all  banks  held  by  the 
country's  20  largest  banking  histltutlons  shows  that  about  IS 
percent  was  held  by  the  30  leadan  in  1900  and  about  37  paroent 
in  1981.  ■ 

The  above  is  startling  inf  onnaticm.  It  win  be  noticed  that 
27  percent  of  the  loans  and  investments  of  the  15.000  banks 
are  hekl  by  20  of  these  15.000  banks. 

ALKOBT   40-FBCBNT   BAinC   BaSOOBCB   IM   «BW   TOSX   CITT 

The  149  banks  in  New  York  City  had  resources  aggregat- 
ing $20,000,000,000  on  December  31.  1936.  Resounds  of  all 
banks  in  the  entire  Nation  aggregated  apiMxrcimately  $53.- 
000,000,000.  These  149  banks  in  New  York  City  had  de- 
posits of  $17,000,000,000.  as  compared  with  deposits  of 
$45,000,000,000  for  all  the  banks  in  the  Nation. 

nrw  KBM  COMTBOL  FKW  BAmCS  THAT  COMTBOL  MATtOM 

In  the  CoHGRKSSioNAL  Rkooto  of  February  24,  1037,  will 
be  found  a  speech  I  made  on  the  flow  of  the  House  relativ« 
to  our  banldng  laws.  It  commences  at  page  1921  of  the 
unbound  vcriumes  and  at  page  1925  will  tie  found  Uie  names 
and  locations  of  109  banks  in  the  United  States  that  own 
56  percent  of  the  assets  of  the  15.000  banks  and  own  ap- 
proximately $10,000,000,000  in  Oovemment  bonds,  and  rep- 
resent 50  percent  iA  the  capital  stock  of  the  15.000  banks, 
and  hold  55  percent  of  the  total  deposits  of  the  154)00 
banks.  Necessarily  these  banks  are  located  in  a  few  cities 
and  are  controlled  by  a  few  men.  By  reason  of  their  oontnil 
over  these  large  banking  houses  and  their  interlocking  di- 
rectorates with  the  largest  manufacturing.  hti«infaB.  trans- 
portation, and  utility  concerns  throughout  the  Natlcxi.  a 
greater  part  of  our  economic  activities  in  this  Nation  are 
controlled  by  these  few  men  who  control  these  >**»«^"f 
houses.  It  is  not  the  money  that  they  have  that  has  so 
much  weight;  it  is  the  influence  and  power  that  tbey  have 
by  reason  of  the  money  that  counts  so  much. 

rxvB  MUiiaMP  Aim  wnnrrT-rouB 

MAnoWS  OOBTOBATS 


At  page  54  of  the  Twentieth  Century  mnd  Publicati<« 
the  following  statonent  appears: 


than  600  flrms  own  over  half  ot  ootporate  wnaltb 
Statistics  of  Income  tor  19S3  reveals  a  ttrlklng  ooneeatiation  of 
cQ>x>orate  wealth  in  the  haoids  of  a  small  number  of  very  iMrgt 


■  J. 
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carpanMoDK  and,  oooTcnely.  •  rery  large  proportion  of  the  total 
Bomber  of  oorponttlons  with  a  minute  share  of  the  total  wealth. 
The  904  larfeat  eorporatlone  (each  reporting  total  assets  of  $50,- 
000.000  and  over  and  with  an  average  at  gMO^OOO.OOO)  out  of  a 
total  of  388.5M.  or  O.IS  percent,  owned  53J  percent  of  the  total 
aaeta  of  all  active  reporting  corporations  submitting  balance 
aheeta.  If  only  nonflnanclal  corporations  are  considered,  375  out 
at  387.575.  or  0.18  percent,  owned  56  J  percent  of  total  assets. 

Ttue  109  banks  which  I  have  referred  to  very  likely  con- 
trol a  large  number  of  the  594  largest  corporations  that  in 
reality  control  over  half  the  corporate  wealth  of  the  Nation. 
Twn.va  mcBAL  BBuavc  BAinca. 

There  are  12  Federal  Reserve  banks.  Each  bank  represents 
a  certain  area  of  the  United  States.  They  are  located  at 
Boston,  New  ToxIe.  Philadelphia.  Cleveland.  Richmond,  At- 
lanta. Chicago.  St.  Louis.  Minneap(riis.  Kansas  City,  Dallas, 
and  San  Rrancisco.  There  are  about  7.000  banks  that  are 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  These  7.000  banks, 
practically  all  of  them  national  banks,  purchased  stock  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  equal  to  3  percent  of  their  capital 
and  surplus.  This  stock  amounts  to  about  $140,000,000. 
Member  banks  receive  6  percent  in  dividends  on  this  stock 
each  year.  It  is  cumulative,  so  if  it  is  not  earned  aoe  year 
it  can  be  taken  out  of  the  suridus  funds  of  the  banks.  That 
is  the  only  investment  that  has  been  made  by  the  7.000 
member  banks  in  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks.  No  indi- 
vidual owns  a  penny  of  stock  in  these  banks;  neither  does 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  own  a  penny  of  stock 
in  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks.  The  Federal  Reserve 
PftnWng  Systtxn  is  a  supercorporation  that  is  owned  entirely 
by  the  7.000  member  banks.  These  Federal  Reserve  banks 
are  exempt  from  all  taxes  on  their  transactions.  They  pay 
no  taxes  whatsoever  except  the  amount  they  pay  to  the 
States  in  which  they  are  located  on  the  small  amount  of 
real  estate  which  they  own. 

When  the  7.000  member  banks  desire  money  they  can  de- 
posit United  SUtes  Oovemment  bonds  or  eligible  paper  with 
Pedsral  Reserve  banks  and  zecelve  Federal  Reserve  notes  in 
return  therefor.  Federal  Reserve  notes  are  money,  often  re- 
ferred to  as  greenbacks.  These  Federal  Reserve  notes  rep- 
resent practically  all  of  the  money  we  have  outstanding  in 
general  dreulation  except  silver  certificates  and  coin. 


Federal  Reserve  notes  are  printed  at  the  Bureau  of  En- 
gravlnc  and  Printing  in  Washington.  In  the  large  safe  in 
this  Bureau  may  be  found  at  this  time  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  this  paper  made  ready  for  immediate 
circulation  if  and  when  demanded  by  Federal  Reserve  banks. 


Bach  Federal  Reserve  note  is  a  blanket  mortgage  on  all  of 
the  property  and  aU  the  tncomes  of  all  the  people  in  this 
Nation.  Although  a  Federal  Reserve  note  is  small  in  size. 
it  is  just  as  effective  as  a  mortgage  as  if  it  were  two  pages 
long,  signed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  at- 
tested by  a  notary  public. 

Tills  blanket  mortgage,  which  is  a  Federal  Reserve  note. 
has  on  one  side  the  following  language: 

TiM  United  SUtaa  of  Amenca  will  pay  to  the  bearer  on  de- 
tao. 


Or  whatever  the  amount  is.  On  this  same  side  is  found 
the  stgoature  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  sig- 
nature of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  This  language 
represents  a  promise  on  the  part  of  our  Government  to  re- 
deem this  note  whether  it  is  for  $S.  $20,  or  $10,000.  and 
regardless  of  whether  the  amount  is  one  billion  or  fifty  bil- 
lion dollars.  On  the  other  side  of  Um  ftderal  Reserve  note 
is  a  picture  of  the  White  House  and  the  words  "United 
States  of  A»**— ^«^,  White  Bouse,  $20"  (or  the  amount  of  the 
note). 

It  is  not  an  obligation  of  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  issu- 
ing the  note.  It  Is  an  obligation  of  the  Oovemment.  The 
Oovemment  credit  is  issued.  It  merely  contains  language 
which  makes  it  a  blanket  mortgage  upon  all  the  property 
and  wealth  of  all  the  people  of  this  Natton. 


mm  sitMO 

One  would  think  ordinarily  that  unde  Sam  dwold  receive 
at  least  fair  compwMatlnn  tram  the  banks  ushig  the  Qov- 


emment's  credit.  However,  when  these  notes  are  printed 
and  delivered  to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  a  system  wholly 
owned  by  private  corporations,  the  Federal  Government  does 
not  receive  one  penny  for  the  issuance  of  this  money.  It 
only  receives  the  actual  cost  of  printing,  which  is  about  27 
cents  per  $1,000  in  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

SO-CAUJS    PERTECTING    AMENDMENTS 

When  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  became  law,  December  23. 
1913,  it  contained  a  provision  that  when  this  money  was 
issued  by  the  Government  to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  that 
the  Government  should  receive  an  interest  rate  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  At  the  same  time  the  law  con- 
tained a  provision  that  all  the  earnings  of  these  banks 
above  the  6-percent  dividends  paid  on  the  stock  should  go 
into  the  United  States  Treasury.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  fixed  a  zero  rate  of  interest,  using  the  argument  that 
the  surplus  earnings  of  the  stock  went  into  the  Treasury 
anyway,  so  there  was  no  reason  why  such  an  interest  rate 
should  be  charged  and  collected  for  the  use  of  the  Govern- 
ment's credit.  In  recent  years  so-called  perfecting  amend- 
ments have  been  made  to  this  law,  which  have  been  in  the 
direction  of  giving  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking  System 
more  power  and  authority  over  the  issuance  of  the  Govern- 
ment's credit  free  and  taking  away  from  the  Government 
more  privileges  and  benefits.  In  1933  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  was  amended  so  that  the  Government  will  not  hereafter 
receive  any  of  the  earnings  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 
Of  course,  it  is  contended  that  if  the  banks  should  be  dis- 
solved or  go  out  of  business,  the  excess  would  go  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. There  is  no  danger  of  these  banks  being  dis- 
solved: it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  become  insolvent — using 
the  Government's  credit  free — and  they  have  perpetual  char- 
ters granted  many  srears  before  the  expiration  of  their  first 
charter.  At  first  their  existence  was  limited  to  20  years. 
Tears  before  the  20  years  expired,  a  perfecting  amendment 
made  their  charters  perpetual. 


GOVBUrMBNT  CUOIT  T7BD 

The  fact  remains  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking  Bys- 
tem,  wholly  owned  by  private  corporations,  is  using  the  Oov- 
emment's  credit  free  of  charge.  Such  a  system  should  be 
owned  by  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States,  and  when 
the  Government's  credit  is  extended  to  banks,  fair  compen- 
sation should  be  paid  for  its  use. 

;VB  BAjncs 


Zr  GOVEXNMENT  OWNED   IXDESAL 

If  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking  System  is  owned  by  the 
Government,  it  can  then  serve  all  the  15,000  banks,  and  not 
Just  7,000  member  banks.  If  the  Government  owned  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks,  and  such  banks  should  purchase 
United  States  Government  bonds,  the  Govenmient  wlU  cease 
to  pay  interest  on  such  bonds  so  purchased.  As  it  is  now, 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  purchase  Government  bonds  with 
Government  credit  and  continue  to  charge  and  collect  inter- 
est from  the  Government  on  such  bonds.  It  does  not  exactly 
make  sense  to  me,  but  those  who  profit  by  the  system  are 
very  much  opposed  to  a  change. 

TASK  ORIP  or  MONOPOLT  FBOM  TinOATS  OT  PEOPU 

If  we  desire  to  take  the  grip  of  monopoly  from  the  throats 
of  the  American  people,  the  first  step  should  be  for  the  Gov^ 
emment  to  take  over,  own.  and  operate  the  12  Federal  Re- 
serve banks. 

PBOraCT  SMALL  BANKS 

A  bank  serves  a  very  useful  purpose  in  each  community. 
We  cannot  successfully  do  business  without  them.  We  de- 
sire to  encourage  the  right  kind  of  banks  and  not  discoxirage 
them.  The  smaller  banks  of  the  coimtry  should  be  protected 
from  the  larger  ones,  and  the  people  generally  protected 
against  the  sjrstem  that  has  such  great  control  over  the 
ecfxuxnlc  affairs  of  our  Nation. 

The  Government  should  be  taken  out  of  private  business 
as  rapidly  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  and  private  corporations, 
such  as  banks,  should  be  taken  out  of  the  Government's 
business. 

WOBU'S    GUATEST    aACKCT 

If  the  Oovemment  takes  over  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
by  paying  the  member  banks  $140,000,000.  which  they  have 
invested,  it  will  not  be  an  inflationary  move,  but  will  be 
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a  move  in  the  direction  of  greater  protection  against  in- 
flation. It  is  my  beUtf  that  the  world's  greatest  racket  Is 
the  use  and  abuse  ot  the  united  States  Government's  credit 
by  a  few  large  banking  institutions.  The  Government's 
credit  should  not  be  farmed  out  to  a  few  large  private 
banks.  If  something  is  not  done,  a  large  percentage  of  the 
14,000  smaller  banks  will  be  cru^ied  within  a  few  years  tmd 
the  communities  served  by  them  will  be  served  by  a  branch 
bank  with  direct  control  trom  Wall  Street.  We  should 
protect  these  small  banks  by  taking  over  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  and  using  it  for  their  use  as  well  as  the  use 
of  the  large  banks. 


Old  A^  Security 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILL  ROGERS 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thnrtday.  March  2S,  1937 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BT  HON.  WnX  ROOKR8.  OP  OKLAHOMA.  ON 
MARCH  30.  1937.  AND  A  RBSOLDTION  FBOM  THB  HOCSB  OP 
BEPBSSENTATZVSS  OF  OKLAHOMA 


Mr.  FXX3ERS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  me  to  extend  my  remarks  and  to  submit  a  memo- 
rial resolution  from  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  concerning  H.  R.  2257,  introduced  by  me, 
I  now  submit  for  the  Rccord  a  recent  radio  address  which  I 
made  on  the  subject  and  a  copy  of  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

PrlendB  of  the  radio  world,  2  weeks  ago  tonight  X  addressed  you 
on  the  subject  of  our  ocnunon  welfare.  I  urged  your  oonrtdera- 
tlon  and  active  support  in  the  matter  of  Nation-wide,  federally 
flnaoocd  old-age  pensions,  as  embcxlled  in  my  bill,  H.  B.  2267,  now 
pendltig  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Several  other 
speaken  have  appeared  on  this  Saturday  night  program  sfnce  Its 
Inception  In  eaily  January.  Last  Saturday  night  you  tieard  the 
voice  of  brtlllant.  dynamic  Senator  JoaH  Lbs.  of  Oklahoma.  Tou 
heard  him  advocate  "a  more  liberal  old-age  pension  In  order  to 
make  adequate  provisions  for  the  men  and  women  who  have  con- 
tributed their  part  to  the  wealth  of  the  Natton."  Tou  heard  htm 
speak  In  favor  of  the  main  principle  of  my  measure  for  Nation- 
wide, uniform  payment  of  old-age  pensions. 

I  come  to  you  a^aln  tonight  pleading  ftirther  consideration  and 
urging  further  action  for  our  common  welfare.  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  the  solution  to  the  problem  confronting  our  aged  people 
will  redound  to  the  common  good.  Undoabtadly  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  of  Federal  pensions,  without  any  Stete  participa- 
tion. Is  the  solution  to  the  present  inadequate  sodal-secxulty  pro- 
gram. It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  Federal  old-age  poisions 
are  even  more  than  that.  It  la  entirely  proper  to  consider  that 
such  a  system  may  also  be  the  aolutlon  to  other  hf^ihaaard  relief 
problems. 

ITie  present  aodal-seeurlty  program  Is  not  meeting  the  prob- 
lem it  was  intended  to  solve.  Tou  have  only  to  ask  your  neif^- 
bor  for  confirmation  of  this  statement.  Only  40  States  have  seen 
fit  to  be  Included  in  its  meager  benefits.  The  soclal-secitfity 
program  Is  now  in  general  disfavor.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have 
the  taxpayer  expressing  his  open  opposition.  On  the  other,  we 
have  dlaaatisfactlon  on  the  part  at  those  who  are  its  immediate 
beneficiaries.  The  great  majority  of  our  aged  citizens  have  re- 
ceived no  assistance  at  all.  The  social-security  program  is  now 
benefiting  only  165  old  people  out  of  every  1,000  who  are  eligible 
to  receive  pensions.  Thus  only  18  percent  of  our  aged  citizens  are 
receiving  the  assistance  hoped  for  by  Congress  when  the  sodaJ- 
secxirity  hill  became  a  law.  Many  of  this  number  are  reoeiring 
very  little  aid.  In  my  native  Oklahoma,  the  average  is  above  that 
for  the  Nation.  In  Oklahoma,  408  aged  persons  out  of  every  1,000 
are  receiving  meager  benefits.  This  is  approximately  40  percent. 
This  40  percent  is  receiving  an  average  of  only  $14  per  TTv>n^, 
We  have  the  situation  in  my  State  where  the  social-security 
program  is  reaching  less  than  50  percent  of  the  people  for  whom 
it  was  designed.  And  these  old  people  are  receiving  leas  than 
one-half  the  amount  ai  pension  it  was  intended  tbey  ahould  be 
paid.  In  many  Stotes  the  altuation  is  more  depianMe.  In  MIs- 
EiBsippi  the  old  people  are  receiving  an  average  pension  of  only 
$4  per  month. 

I  am  sure  that  none  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  deny  that  our  legislative  body  has  failed  to 
solve  the  humane  principle  of  security  in  old  age.  None  will  deny 
that  It  was  intended  the  old  pec^le  should  receive  a  pension  of 


SSO  per  month.    In  view  of  the  faeU  eoneemtBg  Hia  wim 

of  the  present  program,  we  are  faced  with  faUore  la  both 

The    fault,    everyone    agrees,    is    with    State   partlctpalfcm.    Tte 

various  States  either  are  unable  or  not  tncltnwr  to  match  the  $18 
available  from  the  Federal  Oovamment.  In  OKWt  cases  the  8tat«s 
are  not  flnanciaUy  able  to  meet  the  problem.  In  aevcral  th* 
State  legislatures  hesitate  to  axtand  a  baniga  hand  to  the  aged 
because  of  the  fear  oi  being  charged  with  ^•T'"g  ezosmtant 
taxes  upon  their  constltnenta. 

This  situation  provokes  these  quflstlooa:  Whose  rasponslblUty  la 
it?  Is  the  question  of  old-age  aeetnll^  a  prObtom  ot  the  States? 
Is  it  the  problem  of  the  Federal  OovcmmeBt?  Or  is  It  the  prob- 
lem of  both  the  States  and  the  ftderal  OovvnuBest?  If  tt  Is  the 
problem  of  the  Statea.  than  we  are  faced  with  tha  fact  that  to 
date  the  States  have  bam  unable  to  pravMa  awn  a  meager  one- 
half  of  the  pension  obUfation.  If  tt  Is  property  a  matter  for 
both  the  Federal  Govemmant  and  tha  Statae,  we  are  then  con- 
fronted by  the  present  laUurs  of  the  Social  Sararlty  Act.  Wa 
have  left,  then,  only  one  premlae — that  nW  i^  p^«t«nff  should 
be  paid  by  the  Federal  GovanuMnt.  TSkat  la  the  baalc  nrlnciote 
of  my  bill,  H.  R.  2257.  ^^  i»na«pi* 

In  times  of  war  we  do  not  mobtllaB  for  the  defenae  ot  an  Indi- 
vidual State.  We  do  not  take  up  arma  in  the  capacity  of  a  M«w 
Torker,  a  T^xan.  nor  a  Oaltf omian.    We  mar^  with  -   - 

hearts  and  with  livid  patrk^ism  aa  Amarlcaas  for  ttia 

protection  of  America.    We  sacrifice  blood  and  brawn  and 
not  for  the  Individual  State  but  for  the  dev^opment  and  i  a  nam  a 
tion  of  the  democratic  Ideala  of  a  single  naUoa.    War  la  one  Vftm 
of  emwgency. 

The  aged  people  of  today  are  those  wiko,  like  in  war,  gave  thalr 
blood,  their  brawn,  and  their  every  resource  for  tlie  devetopiaont 
of  our  great  country.  They  did  not  contribute  to  the  wtffan  and 
Improvement  of  tha  State  alone.  They  oontrlbutad  to  tbm  prog- 
ress of  the  whole  Nation.  Now,  in  their  declining  years.  In  the 
evening  of  their  lives,  they  are  entitled  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Federal  Government.  BqiectaUy  is  this  true  in  the  present 
emergency,  because  the  States  have  failed  to  meet  the  nrasram 
outlined  in  the  Social  Security  Act. 

In  times  of  great  e-onomlc  stress  we  look,  as  we  did  in  March 
1933,  to  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  for  broad,  compre- 
hensive measures.  Uniformity  m  meeting  the  problems  of  the 
depression  could  not  be  had  by  depending  upon  the  several  Statea 
for  rellaf.  We  cotild.  however,  with  confidence  and  aaauranoe 
look  to  the  Federal  Government  to  treat  each  and  every  ettlaen 
alike.  We  could  rely  upon  tlie  Federal  Government  to  provide 
equal  opportunttlea  to  all  of  thoae  in  need  We  could  be  euro 
that  the  regulations  for  adminlstratton  would  be  the  same  la 
Maine  as  in  CRllfornla:  the  name  In  Mtnneaota  as  in  norlda;  tha 
same  opportunities  would  exist  throughout  tha  Natton.  That  la 
generally  the  policy  when  the  protecting  arm  of  the  ftdarml  Oov- 
enuncnt  Is  wrapped  around  its  dUasns.  The  oppoaitc  Is  true  when 
the  States  arc  left  to  their  Indlvldtial  Inttlattve. 

To  those  of  you  listening  to  me  tonight,  I  say  that  you  know 
what  truth  I  speak  whan  I  remark  that  you  only  have  to  aak 
your  neighbor  to  learn  tlut  no  two  old  people  are  treated  alike, 
eaoept  those  who  are  receiving  no  pension  at  aU.  under  tha  pcaaaat 
pension  system.  Even  within  SUtes  there  Is  discriminattoa.  Do 
you  think  it  is  fair  for  the  aged  people  of  Callfamla  to  raoalve 
$31  per  month  wlille  the  aged  penaionera  of  Miaslsatppl  rooatva 
only  $4  per  month?  The  penalonen  of  Calif omia  arc  oartalnly 
not  to  be  begrudged  their  present  pension  of  $81  per  month,  but 
the  pittance  of  $4  per  month  in  Mlaaissippl  is  to  be  deplorad. 
Why  should  we  not  enact  a  measure  like  mine,  which  wiU  pay 
uniform  penatons?  Why  ahould  we  condone  a  variance  of  panatoa 
pairmenta  within  a  aln^  State?  Do  we  agree  that  it  la  |ust*to 
pension  a  person  ta  one  ooun^  atore  than  we  do  la  aaottar? 
Do  we  beUeve  ttiat  it  U  right  to  pay  one  neighbor  mora  than 
another?  If  you  agree  to  theae  qxnatlons.  then  you  are  for  tha 
present  system.  Do  you  feel  that  16  percent  of  otir  old  people  over 
6$  years  of  age  shotild  be  penaioned  at  these  haphaaanl  rates 
while  the  other  82  percent  are  discarded?  Tou  cannot  agree  to 
this  condition  unless  you  favor  the  present  discrimination  ot  the 
social-eecurlty  system. 

Tou  may  be  agreeing  with  me  and  wondering  at  the  same  time 
if  there  is  anything  you  can  do.  In  answer,  I  say  that  there  Is 
much  you  can  do  to  assist  us.  Tou  can  write  to  me  or  to  your 
district  Congressman  for  a  copy  of  my  old-age-petudon  btU.  When 
it  is  received  show  it  to  your  friends.  In  writing  request  a  a^y 
of  the  Will  Rogers  old-age-pension  bill.  Do  not  hesitate  to  aak 
your  Congressman  to  support  the  principle  involved  In  the  bill. 

Tou  might  also  follow  the  example  set  liy  Oklahoma  where  the 
State  bouse  of  representatives  passed  a  resolution  memorializing 
Congress  to  adopt  the  Will  Rogers  pension  measure.  Do  not  hesi- 
tate to  write  to  your  State  leglslatora  urging  them  to  memoriallae 
Congress  for  the  passage  of  the  Rogers  old-«ge-panalon  program. 
Out  in  Oklahoma.  20  members  of  the  State  hoiue  of  reprcaenta- 
tlves  Joined  In  introducing  and  passing  a  memorial  reacdution. 
Among  this  group  of  20  were  the  Honorable  Leon  Phllllpa.  former 
Speaker  of  the  Oklahoma  House  of  Representatives:  Hon.  Carl 
Dees.  McCurtaln  Oounty;  and  the  Honorable  Charles  Flana- 
gan. Cotton  County. 

We  have  a  good  cause.  If  our  cause  were  not  rlghteoua  ttwn 
It  would  be  well  to  warn  na  against  advertMag  our  pcagraai.  Cor 
plan  of  Federal  old-age  penaiona,  on  a  imiform  baala.  could  not 
withstand  the  white  light  of  general  public  advertlalng  ^twI 
publicity  if  it  were  unsound  and  xuueaaonable.  In  an  effort  to 
convey  a  little  humor  aa  weU  aa  pathoa  in  my  talk  wtth  you  this 
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■unti^.  I  waat  to  quote  »  Btinpl*  UUle  vow  that  came  to  me  tn 
the  iMfl  todef .  It  oiprB— cm  in  a  hunkonraa  vein  a  maxim  of  the 
VBkw  ot  advertMnf  a  good  cauae.    How  la  the  vene: 

*A  Uon  met  a  tiger 

As  be  drank  bealde  a  pool. 
Said  the  tiger.  Tell  me  why  you're 

Alwaya  roaring  like  a  fool.' 
■■Said  the  lion.  That's  not  focAlah% 

With  a  twinkle  in  hie  eyee— 
^hey  call  me  king  of  all  the  beaete 
It  payi  to  advertlae.' 

"A  rabbit  heard  them  talking 

And  he  ran  home  like  a  etrcak. 

Be  thought  he'd  try  the  lion's  plan. 

But  his  roar  was  Just  a  squeak. 

"A  fox  came  to  inTeeUgate; 

Be  had  dinner  In  the  wooda. 
lioral:  Never  advertlae 
Unless  you've  got  the  goods." 

Tbla  simple  rhyme  conveys  a  lesson  to  us  which  Is.  advertise 
only  when  you  have  the  goods.  We  know  we  have  a  sane.  ]\ut, 
eqidtahle,  and  workable  program.  We  will  continue  to  advertlae 
the  W&x  F***™"*  pension  plan  until  our  aged  citizens  are  com- 
pcnaated  for  the  contribution  they  have  made  to  the  building  and 
prsesrvatloa  of  "the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave", 
our  own  great  America.  It  is  necesaary.  yea  It  la  Imperative,  that 
you.  my  fMends.  give  us  your  support  and  cooperatica  In  our 
fight  to  enact  the  Wnx  Boommu  penaUm  plan.  Let  us  now  dedicate 
owrtvea  to  the  proposition  that  all  our  aged  cltlaens  are  entitled 
to  uniform  pensions,  let  us  now  redouble  our  efforts  to  make 
Amerlea  not  only  the  land  of  opportunity,  but  the  land  ol  aodal 
aaeurity. 

Bouse  Beec^tlon  M 

Beaulutluu  memorlallirtng  Congress  to  cooalder  and  pass  at  an 
eaity  date  a  reeoluttoo  by  Oongreesman  Wnx  Roonta.  providing 
that  the  Federal  Oovemment  take  over  In  Its  entirety  the  pay- 
ment of  oUt-age  pensions  and  rdlevlnc  the  several  States  of 
any  partlclpatiop  In  the  same 

Whneaa  It  has  become  a  Nation-wide  program  to  pay  aged 
dependent  perscos  ui  old-age  penslop;  and 

Whereaa  undor  the  preeent  Federal  law  It  Is  mandatory  that 
the  several  States  partte^iate  on  a  60-50  baala  and  provldea.  by 
lacWatlve  enactment  of  the  several  Statea.  plans  to  cooperate  with 
the  Fsderal  Oovemment:  and 

Whereas  tl^s  neceasltates  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  imnec- 
esaartly:  and 

Whereas  it  calla  for  the  delay,  disappointment,  and  misunder- 
standing between  State  authorltlee  and  Federal  authorltlee:  and 
Whereas  under  the  present  provisions  It  <^>eratee  a  handicap 
against  persons  who  may  choose  to  move  from  Steto  to  State;  and 
Whereas  red-tape  delay,  misunderstanding,  and  expense  may  be 
t»t«-'«'»«»T'*  by  the  handling  of  all  (dd-age  pensions  by  a  single 
agency;  and 

Whereas  the  cltlaens  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole  should  be 
entitled  to  and  receive  old-age  assistance  without  so  many  unnee- 
easary  ddaye  and  so  much  red  tope:  Now.  therefme.  be  it 

AeaolMd  by  th0  Houm  of  Reprttentative*  of  the  State  of  Okla- 
komtm  of  the  Sixteenth  LegUlature.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
united  States  is  hereby  memorial  laed.  urged,  and  requested  to 
early  rnn^ldf^  and  enact  into  law  the  reeblutlosi  Introduced  by 
Coogrsannan  Wm  Roosis  of  Oklahoma,  to  provide  for  the  han- 
dling and  payment  of  all  old-age  penalona  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
msot.  exdustvdy:  and  that  the  several  States  be  relieved  and 
lelseesrt  from  any  partlcipatlflD  whateoever  in  clasMflcation  and 
payment  of  old-age  pensions. 
Aty^t^  \gf  tiM  house  of  repreeentotlvea  the  1st  day  of  liardl 

XtST. 

J.  T.  DaMno. 
Spemker  of  the  Boute  of  Eeprteentattvet. 


H.  R.  4951,  To  Amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  A.  O'LEARY 

OF  NXW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdttif.  February  24, 1937 

ICr.  OUKARY.    lir.  Speaker.  I  Introduced  H.  R.  4851.  now 
mider  eoosidermtion,  and  did  so  tv  virtue  of  the  fact  that  X 


was  firmly  convinced  that  the  Maritime  Commission  could 
not  possibly  have  had  time  enough  since  its  appointment  to 
thoroughly  digest  and  formulate  a  definite  determination 
under  section  704  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  provides,  under  section 
201.  that  the  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  five  persons 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  but  that  vacancies  shall 
not  impair  the  power  of  the  Commission  to  execute  its  func- 
tions so  long  as  there  shall  be  three  members  in  office.  This 
normally  contemplates  vacancies  in  a  permanent  Commis- 
sion through  death  or  resignation.  The  present  Commission 
is  not  yet  confirmed,  and  rumors  persist  of  pending  resig- 
nations. 

In  my  opinion  it  was  clearly  the  intent  and  purpose  ot 
Congress,  when  it  limited  the  time  under  section  704  of  the 
act  within  which  the  general  policies  of  the  Commission  are 
to  be  definitely  fixed  and  all  the  Commission's  vessels  turned 
over  to  private  owners  or  operators,  that  the  permanent 
Commission  of  five  members  would  be  appointed  imme- 
diately after  the  approval  of  the  act,  so  that  the  members 
of  the  Commission  would  have  practically  a  full  year  within 
which  to  determine  the  varied  and  important  problems 
which  Congress  placed  upon  them.  The  intricacy  of  the 
problems  require  at  least  a  full  year  for  investigations, 
hearings,  and  deliberations. 

On  the  contrary,  no  confirmed  Commission  has  yet  been 
appointed,  although  only  5  months  yet  remain  under  the 
terms  of  the  act  in  wtiich  so  many  momentous  decisions 
must  be  made. 

The  year  contemplated  by  C(Migress  has  been  farther  cur- 
tailed by  reason  of  the  recent  decision  of  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral  h(dding  that  the  operators  of  the  Government- 
owned  ships  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  no  compensation 
for  any  voyage  which  terminates  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
year.  June  30.  1937. 

As  round  voyages  of  the  Oovemment-owned  merchant 
vessels  now  operated  by  managing  agents  range  from  6 
weeks  to  5  months  in  length,  the  apparent  5  months  has 
thus  been  actually  reduced  to  a  few  weeks  by  this  unantici- 
pated decision  of  the  Comptroller  General  Hence,  if 
H.  R.  4fl>lSl  or  some  other  bill  giving  the  same  relief  is  not 
enacted,  these  problems  mmt  be  decided  hastily — if  they  are 
decided  at  all — by  a  temporary  or  unconfirmed  Commission 
contrary  to  the  plain  spirit  of  the  act  and  the  intent  of 
Congress. 

The  intent  of  Congress  is  stated  generally  in  the  last 

sentence  of  section  101: 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
foster  the  development  and  encourage  the  maintenance  of  such  a 
merchant  marine. 

Under  section  210  it  is  stated: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  so  that  soon  as  practical  the  following 
objectives  may  be  accomplished:  First,  to  provide  shipping  service 
on  aU  routee  eeeential  for  maintaining  the  flow  of  foreign  com- 
merce; second,  the  ownership  and  the  operation  of  such  a  mer- 
chant fleet  by  citizens  of  United  States. 

This  obviously  contemplates  a  deliberate  consideration 
and  final  determination  of  the  trade  routes.  This  requires 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  general  merchant  shipping  in- 
dustry to  be  gained  from  a  carefully  planned  and  wefi- 
organlzed  investigation  that  may  be  expected  to  assure  the 
permanency  of  a  merchant  marine  as  far  as  human  fore- 
sight may  do  so. 

In  furtherance  of  this  preliminary  survey,  it  is  provided  in 
section  211  that — 

The  Commission  is  directed  to  investigate  the  ocean  servloea, 
routes  and  lines  from  ports  in  the  United  States  which  are,  or 
may  be,  determined  by  the  Commission  to  be  essential  for  the 
promotion,  development,  expansion,  and  maintenance  of  the  for- 
eign commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  in  reaching  its  determi- 
nation the  Commission  shall  consider  and  give  due  weight  to  any 
other  facts  and  conditions  that  a  prudent  business  man  woiild 
ocmslder  when  dealing  with  his  own  business;  the  type,  size,  speed, 
and  other  requirements  of  vessels.    •     •     •    with  a  view  <tf  fur- 
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nlshing  adequate,  regular,  certain,  and  permanent  aervlce-  the 
relative  cost  of  marine  Insxirance.  maintenance,  repairs  wages  and 
subsistence  of  officers  and  crews  and  all  other  items  "of  expense- 
the  extent  and  character  of  the  governmental  aid  and  suteldlea 
granted  by  foreign  governments  to  their  merchant  marine  the 
possibilities  of  promoting  the  carrying  of  American  t<aeien  trade 
in  American  vessels.  ^ 

This  indicates  only  superficially  the  extent  and  the  depth 
of  investigation  which  must  be  made  under  the  direction  of 
Congress  before  any  permanent  decision  may  be  reached  as 
to  the  general  policies  of  the  Commission  on  the  future  of 
the  American  merchant  marine.  A  billion-dollar  industry 
would  run  a  minimum  risk  of  disruption  if  that  intent  of 
Congress  is  carried  out  to  the  letter. 

Before  a  ship  operator  would  be  Justified  in  bidding  for 
Government  merchant  vessels  or  complete  operating  lines, 
either  under  bare-boat  charter  or  by  outright  purchase,  he 
should  be  assured  of  a  permanent  and  definite  policy  on'the 
part  of  the  Government.  A  bidder  who  bids  before  these 
essential  elements  are  crystallized  is  clearly  inexperienced, 
or  is  a  speculator  at  ultimate  Government  expense.  When 
his  calculations  are  upset  by  a  later  declaration  of  policy  by 
the  Ccxnmission  he  is  forced  to  turn  the  ships  back  to  the 
Government  again,  and  the  distressful  experience  that  the 
old  Shipping  Board  went  through  in  the  early  1920 's  will 
be  repeated,  with  consequent  unfavorable  reaction  by  the 
shipping  public. 

One  of  these  elements  is  the  labor  situation.  This  is  ex- 
pressly treated  by  section  301  of  the  act,  imder  whlchr— 

The  Commission  ia  authorized  and  directed  to  Invcattgate  the 
employment  and  wage  conditions  in  ocean-going  shipping  and. 
after  making  such  InvesUgation  and  after  appropriate  hewtoes.  to 
InoorpOTate  In  the  contracts  mintwiiim  m»TiVing  Kalea  and  mini- 
mum wage  scales  and  reaaonable  working  condltioaia  for  aU  oOoers 
and  crews  employed  on  all  types  of  vessels  receiving  an  opetmtlnc- 
dlfferentlal  subeidy.  — •        «i^  ••—• 

The  contracts  referred  to  are  the  contracts  for  which 
requests  for  bids  are  now  being  issued  by  the  C<xnmissian. 
But  the  Commission  has  not  had  sufficient  time  and  has 
not  reached  any  permanent  determination  of  these  impor- 
tant questions.  The  act  continues  under  the  same  section 
(301): 

No  change  shall  be  made  therein  by  the  Oonunlsalom  ezceot 
upon  formal  complaint.  '      '*»*i'* 

Obviously,  Congress  Intended  that  these  fundamental 
questions  should  have  the  full  and  deliberate  consideration 
of  a  comidete  permanent  Commission  that  must  assume  the 
re^nsibility  for  results,  and  that,  after  these  questions  had 
been  so  determined,  the  (n>erator8  and  charterers  of  ships 
might  look  upon  the  determination  as  being  of  a  permanent 
character  upon  which  they  would  be  justified  in  jriadng 
reliance  in  bidding  for  the  lines. 

Bids  for  the  lines  may  be  requested  under  sections  704, 
706.  and  706  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  Before  a 
bidder  is  in  a  posiUon  to  prepare  an  intelligent  bid,  and 
before  a  responsible  bidder  can  be  expected  to  bid.  he  must 
know  with  reasonable  accuracy  the  exact  condiUons  he  must 
meet  in  the  operation  of  the  ships  for  which  he  is  asked  to 
bid. 

In  addition  to  this,  perhaps  the  most  important  element  is 
that  of  the  operating-differential  subsidy  for  which  the  act 
provides.  This  feature  of  the  act  is  by  far  the  most  Impor- 
tant factOT  in  attracting  bidders  for  private  operation  of 
the  lines. 

In  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920  is  provided  In  section 
7  thereof  a  statement  of  the  general  purposes  and  policy  of 
the  Oovemment.  via: 

l*e  Board  (U.  8.  fiSilpplng  Board)  Is  authortoed  to  aell  and.  If  a 
satisfactory  aale  cannot  be  made,  to  charter  such  of  the  veaels 
referred  to  under  section  4  of  this  act  or  otherwlae  acqulied  by 
the  Board,  as  will  meet  these  requlremenU  to  re^xmsiMe  persona 
who  are  citizens  of  the  United  Stetes  who  agree  to  establlah  azid 
maintain  such  lines  i^wn  such  terms  of  payment  and  other  oon- 
ditiona  as  the  Board  may  deem  Just  and  necessary  to  aeoiire  and 
maintain  the  asrvloe  deahed. 

That  act  was  passed  nearly  17  years  ago.  bat  in  spite  of 
an  efforts  made  by  the  then  United  States  Shipptng  Boaitl 
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and  its  successors,  the  Government  has  never  been  able  to 
make  a  satisfactory  permanent  arrangement  by  which  its 
vessels  have  been  chartered  for  private  operation.  The 
(Hxratlng  differmtial  subsidy  now  provided  in  the  present 
act  seems  to  provide  the  essential  lacking  in  the  lalor  mer- 
chant marine  acts  to  induce  independent  operators  to  ac- 
quire Government  vessels  under  charter. 

It  Is  therefore  apparent  that  unless  the  terms,  condiUons. 
and  amounts  of  the  aid  to  be  i»t>vided  by  these  operating- 
differential  subsidies  are  definitely  established  before  Uda 
are  submitted,  the  advantage  of  the  present  act  will  be 
totally  lost  and  the  Government  will  find  itself  in  the  posi- 
tion it  has  found  itself  for  the  past  17  years  in  Its  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  negotiate  satisfactory  charters  for  private 
operaUon  of  its  lines. 

Sections  601.  002.  603.  604.  and  60S  deal  specifically  with 
the  matter  of  an  operating-differential  subeidy  for  inde- 
pendent owners  of  vessels,  but  aecUon  708  provides: 

The  OmunlBBlon  may.  If  in  Its  discretion  financial  aid  Is 
deemed  necessary,  enter  into  a  contract  with  any  chartatw  of  tta 
vessels  for  payment  to  such  charterer  of  an  operating-differential 
subsidy  upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions  and  subject  to  the 
same  limitations  and  restrictions  as  are  elsewhere  provided  In  thto 
act  with  Teq>ect  to  paymanta  of  auch  subakUas  to  ooecatoa  itf 
privately  owned  vesaela.  «!<—••«•  w 


The  Commission  is  now  fully  informed  that  there  Is  an  op- 
erating loss  suffered  by  the  Oovemment  on  aU  the  servioes. 
This  deficit  reflects  the  absence  of  a  mail  subsidy  In  each 
case.  To  interest  any  responsible  bidders  for  these  aervlees. 
the  operating-differential  subsidy  provided  for  by  the  act 
must  be  greater  than  the  actual  operating  loss  mMtalnwl  by 
the  Government  on  these  lines,  respectively. 

Therefore,  the  bases  and  the  amounts  of  these  cvr.-rattii8- 
dlfferential  subsidies  are  essential  to  an  intelligent  bid  or  to 
the  obtaining  of  any  responsible  bids  at  all  commeiwiTmte 
with  the  importance  of  the  service  and  the  Govemment's 
Investment  in  its  establishment. 

Before  these  subsidies  may  be  ascertained,  the  dixeetions 
of  Congress  in  determining  them  must  be  obeyed.  nmniuM 
demands  a  full  and  complete  investigation  and  hfar'»*tf  at 
whi<di  all  parties  interested  may  be  heard. 

Section  602  of  the  act  provides: 

Ko  contract  for  an  operating-differential  subsidy  ahaU  be  made 
by  the  Comml— ion  for  the  operatton  of  a  veaael  or  utiis  to  naet 
foreign  competition  except  direct  forelgn-fiag  competltka.  until 
and  imless  the  Commission,  afto-  a  fiill  and  complete  Investiga- 
tion and  hearing,  shall  determine  that  an  (werattng  aabatdy^ 
necessary  to  meet  compstiaoo  of  focelgn-flag  ah^ 

Ihis  comidete  investigation  is  based  upon  the  determina- 
tion by  the  Commission  of  a  large  number  of  facts. 

The  excess  of  the  fair  and  reasonable  cost  of  Insoranoe, 
maintenance,  repairs  not  compensated  by  Insurance,  wages, 
and  subsistence  of  officers  and  crews  and  any  other  ttems  of 
expense  which  the  Commissifm  shall  find  and  determine 
that  the  applicant  Is  at  a  substantial  disadvantage  in  com- 
petition with  vessels  of  tiie  foreign  country. 

Under  section  60S  the  amount  of  such  subsidy  shall  be 
determined  and  payable  on  the  basis  of  a  final  accounting 
made  after  the  end  of  each  year  or  other  period  fixed  in 
the  contract.  But  the  Commission  may  provide  In  the  con- 
tract for  anticipatory  payments  which  It  may  deem  proper 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  year,  but  such  payment  shall  not 
exceed  75  percent  of  the  estimated  amount  aocroed  on 
account  of  the  subsidy.    (Sec.  608-c.) 

This  provision  raises  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  (Malning 
of  bids  which  cannot  be  removed  under  the  terms  of  the 
act  without  some  determination  by  the  Commission,  either 
by  a  fixed  measure  or  some  minimum  limit  or  other  tenta- 
tive but  definite  basis  for  the  fixing  of  an  operating-differ- 
ential subsidy  based  upon  the  past  performances  of  the 
lines  during  the  years  they  had  been  opexmted  by  the  Qor- 
cmment. 

Rom  a  practical  viewpoint  the  hnes  under  consideration 
have  been  operated  imder  the  direct  supervlskm  and  ooo- 
trol  of  the  Government  and  It  is  to  be  »»mjfm»^  ttiat  the 
managing  agents,  have  under  sndi  superrlslan.  obtained  the 
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best  results  under  the  eoodltions  of  world  trade  they  had 
to  meet. 

Accordingly,  the  Conu&lsslon  cannot  be  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  practical  difficulties  of  making  these  lines  pay  without 
«  Oovermnent  subsidy.  The  present  request  for  bids  is  ap- 
parently an  attempt  to  carry  out  the  letter  of  the  act  in 
respect  to  the  present  Oovemment-owned  ships  and  in  the 
light  of  the  riiling  of  the  Comptroller  General,  but  the  Com- 
mission is  handicapped  in  carrying  out  the  intent  and  spirit 
of  the  act  for  the  best  public  interest  simi^  because  of  lack 
of  time,  resulting  from  the  wording  of  section  704  of  the  act. 

That  the  Commission  is  convinced  of  the  gravity  of  this 
unanticipated  situation  thrust  upon  it.  Is  apparent  trtxn 
the  fact  that  in  its  request  for  bids  it  proposes  charters  for 
1  year  only,  which  option  is  given  to  them  under  section 
711  of  the  act.  This  section,  however,  permits  the  granting 
of  charters  up  to  3  years  in  length:  hence  it  is  logical  to 
assume  that  if  the  Commission  felt  it  had  now  reached  a 
definite  determination  upon  a  general  policy  for  a  perma- 
noat  American  merchant  marine,  it  would  not  charter  its 
ships  on  a  basis  of  1-year  charters — so  obviously  tempo- 
rary—but would  charter  th«n  for  full  3-year  terms,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  ships  in  question  are 
approximately  18  years  old  and  would  be  c<aisidered  obsolete 
at  the  end  of  the  3-year  period. 

It  is  therefore  apparent  that  the  Commission  itself  recog- 
nises that  the  time  allowed  since  Its  appointment  is  inade- 
quate to  rea^  the  deliberate  determination  that  the  act 
contemplates  and  is  therefore  giving  itself  an  extra  year — 
through  short-term  charters — to  make  the  necessary  investi- 
gations. 

The  same  remedy  Will  be  made  available  to  the  Ccmi- 
misslon  without  any  danger  to  the  goodwill  and  smooth 
operation  of  the  line  now  in  effect  by  the  passage  of  H.  R. 
4K1. 

Among  the  many  disadvantages  of  a  charter  for  only 
1  year  is  the  fact  that  under  the  charter  the  Commission 
requires  the  charterer  to  maintain  the  ship  in  class  through- 
oot  the  jrear.  and  to  drydock  her  at  least  once  in  8  months. 

This  provision  would  not  be  onerous  if  the  charterer  were 
assured  that  he  will  continue  to  operate  the  vessels  for  a 
kmger  period  of  time,  during  which  unusally  heavy  voyage 
expenses  experienced  in  1  year  might  be  averaged  or  dis- 
tributed over  a  longer  period,  but.  if  allocated  to  1  year's 
(Hlieratlon,  would  make  the  operation  hazardous  and  pro- 
hibiUvely  expensive.  This  Is  an  eventuality  which  must  be 
taken  Into  consideration  by  any  prudent  bidder.  Heavy 
voyage  repairs  should  be  considered  somewhat  as  a  capital 
Investment  and  provision  for  treatment  accordingly  would 
be  made  by  every  responsible  bidder. 

The  plan  for  short  1-year  charters  carries  with  it  grave 
dangin  to  the  very  existence  of  these  lines: 

There  Is  no  assurance  that  the  present  operators  of  the 
lines  win  be  the  successful  bidders  for  the  lines  they  have 
been  operatinc  reflectively,  for  many  years. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  new  operator  in  the  short  qpace  of 
1  year  to  continue  the  smooth  and  successful  operation  of  a 
line  with  which  he  is  not  entirely  familiar. 

Hw  goodwill  buUt  up  by  the  present  operators  of  these 
lines  may  eaiOy  be  destroyed  during  the  1-year  charter 
through  the  inept  management  and  lack  of  experience  in  the 
particular  trade  of  a  new  operator. 

Tbe  cr^anintton  and  experience  of  the  present  operators 
will  not  be  available  to  a  successful  biddo:  luiless  the  new 
bidder  can  also  take  over  the  operating  agent's  organisation 
in  toto.  of  which  there  can  be  no  assurance. 

A  new  charterer  cannot  properly  establish  himself  within 
a  year  In  any  particular  trade  with  resultant  loss  of  business 
and  decrease  In  the  value  of  the  line. 

If  the  successful  bidder  is  already  operating  a  Une.  there 
would  arise  the  question  (tf  whether  cur  not  monop(dles 
should  be  created.  Certainly  the  spirit  of  the  act  condemns 
this  result. 

Unless  the  new  bidder  performs  a  miracle  In  retaining 
the  goodwill,  establishing  a  smooth-working  organiatlon 


with  facilities  at  least  equal  to  those  now  offered;  becomes 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  pai'ticular  trade  (all  of  which 
depends  upon  his  guess  as  to  whether  he  will  be  the  operator 
of  the  line  Ijeyond  the  period  of  his  charter)  the  value  of 
the  line  must  be  decreased  by  an  indeterminate  amount, 
both  as  to  the  commerce  it  carries  aiid  the  value  of  the 
line  and  its  selling  price,  if  the  Commission  attempts  to  sell 
at  the  end  of  the  charter  period. 

The  intent  of  the  Govermnent  for  the  past  20  years  and 
the  object  of  its  enormous  investment  in  developing  these 
trade  routes  and  the  operating  personnel,  both  on  the  ves- 
sels and  in  the  operating  management,  has  been  to  estab- 
lish an  American  merchant  marine  commensurate  with  the 
volume  of  American  foreign  trade,  and  the  necessities  of 
possible  impairment  of  the  results  of  the  great  effort  ex- 
pended to  obtain  the  present  results. 

Another  difflciilty  that  cannot  be  overemi^iasized,  and 
which  requires  careful  consideration  before  the  lines  should 
even  be  offered  for  charter,  is  the  question  of  competition 
between  Government-subsidized  lines  in  those  trade  routes 
which  are  definitely  established  and  the  mail  contracts 
which  are  placed  under  the  act. 

No  good  can  be  expected  from  any  hasty  step,  while 
serious  harm  and  disadvantages  will  surely  result  from 
the  disturbance  of  the  present  operation  of  the  lines  and 
the  uncertainty  that  will  result  and  continue  throughout 
the  period  of  the  year,  during  which  these  proposed  charters 
would  be  in  effect. 

Great  damage  has  occurred  in  t^e  past  because  of  the 
uncertainty  and  vacillation  of  the  various  successive  boards 
which  have  repeated  their  predecessors'  mistakes,  but  have 
not  determined  the  definite  ix>llcy  which  is  now  ctmtem- 
plated  in  the  new  act,  althounh  the  previous  merchant  ma- 
rine acts  and  of  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916  had  placed  this 
duty  upon  the  old  Shipping  Board. 

The  passage  of  H.  R.  4951  would  rl*mlnate  this  uncertainty 
until  a  permanent  Commission  is  appointed  and  will  have 
had  a  reasonable  time  within  which  to  fix  a  definite  policy, 
after  having  given  all  parties  interested  full  opportunity  to 
present  all  the  facts,  and  durins  which  period  the  Commis- 
sion itself  may  make  a  complete  investigation  and  study  of 
the  whole  broad  subject,  and  collect  data  for  its  own  in- 
formation in  reaching  the  conclusions  for  which  the  country 
and  Congress  have  been  waiting  for  so  many  years. 

The  proposed  action  requires  an  election  of  one  of  three 
courses.  U  any  bids  are  received  and  accepted,  there  are 
only  three  possible  results: 

A  new.  inexperienced  operator  will  attempt  to  operate  the 
lines  for  a  year;  or 

The  lines  may  be  captured  by  another  operator,  and  thus 
eliminate  one  or  more  established  American  shipping  com- 
panies, all  leading  to  the  creation  of  a  private  American 
shipping  monopc^,  or 

"The  present  operators  will  continue  to  operate  the  lines. 

The  first  eventuality  would  result  in  a  break-down  of  the 
lines  through  the  inexperienced,  although  well-intenticmed. ' 
efforts  of  a  new  operator,  because  the  time  of  the  charter 
is  too  short. 

The  second  eventuality  Is  directly  contrary  to  public  policy 
and  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  all  the  Merchant  Marine 
Acts  since  1916. 

The  third  eventuality  can  be  made  certain  by  the  exten- 
sion of  time  provided  in  H.  R.  4951. 

The  expedimt  of  a  1-year  charter,  leading  to  any  dis- 
ruption of  the  present  services  and  their  management,  be- 
fore the  full  future  program  for  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  has  been  definite  developed  and  promulgated,  can 
only  result  tn  a  loss  of  goodwill  and  confidence  upon  thai 
part  of  the  American  shipping  public,  and  a  serious  loss  of 
revenue  to  these  lines,  by  the  possibility,  in  my  ophiion,  that 
the  management  of  existing  c(xnpanies  if  unsuccessful  in 
their  ttfds  will  continue  to  operate  under  a  foreign  fiag  until 
such  times  as  the  Maritime  Comm>.ssion  fully  prcxnulgates 
the  pedicles  of  the  (iterating  differentials  in  connecticm 
therewith. 
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Jwik  aad  JokeiB  im  Electric  Rates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HOMER  T.  BONE 

OF  WASfUNGTOM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mondav.  Mttrch  23. 1937 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  FRANK  R   McNINCH.  CHAIRIIAN  OF 
THS  PGDCRAL  POWBl  OOmOSSION,  ON  MARCH  M,   1937 


Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President,  last  Wednesday  ni^t  I  listened 
to  a  most  able  and  informing  address  by  Htm.  Rrank  B. 
McNinch,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  made 
over  a  Nation-wide  hook-up  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
system,  on  the  subject  of  Junk  and  Jokers  In  Electric 
Rates.  The  cold  facts  presented  summarize  the  n\%\r)  rea- 
sons why  our  attempts  at  regulating  the  rates  of  power 
companies  have  proved  ineffective.  I  desire  to  caH  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  one  thing  only,  among  other  im- 
portant matters.  It  is  shown  that  while  the  Power  Trust 
asserts  itself  to  be  a  $13,000,000,000  Industry,  It  is  probable, 
if  it  were  possible  to  ascertain  the  facts,  that  the  actual 
value  of  the  properties  in  use  are  not  worth  over  $6,500,- 
000.000,  or  half  the  amount  claimed. 

Coming  frma  a  o(mservative.  even-tempered,  and  wdl- 
informed  public  official,  the  statement  challenges  our  atten- 
tion and  adds  to  om-  knowledge.  The  Congress  and  the 
country  are  to  be  congratulated  that  under  the  oourageous 
and  able  leadership  of  Chairman  McNioch  the  Federal  Power 
Act  of  1920  is  l)^ng  administered  in  the  intovst  of  the 
people  of  the  Nation.  I  ask  unanimous  f-nncpnt  that  the 
address  be  printed  in  the  Rmookd. 

ITiere  b^ig  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord,  as  follows: 


If  then  urn  trleka  in  «U  timdes,  tiM  power  tadustry 
toMUj  trleka  ••  any  oUier  legitimate  IniliiBtry.  In  rate  w*^«»t 
It  Is  most  Ingentoua  la  ooneeattag  troaa  eoaaumen  much  tbey  are 
paying  for.  Itmlglit  I  itoaU  reveal  some  "Jonk"  and  "joten" 
whlcb  Ue  hidden  tn  the  dartc  neeoes  of  the  dtoctrfa-rate  ttoaaaiB. 

Rate  Junk  Is  JiMt  plain  }unk.  property  cnce  naernl.  bat  let^ 
atnoe  fit  only  fdr  the  Jonk  heap.  Joken  may  be  Judge  maite. 
clothed  In  the  dignity  and  aanettty  of  law.  or  bom  ctf  the  re- 
sourceful brains  ot  power-company  ■**«"nimaTit«   and   m«n«y 

A  few  of  the  Junk  Items  on  which  rates  are  often  baaed  are: 

First,  obsolete  and  inefficient  generating  and  other  equipment, 
unfit  for  tne,  not  need,  but  kept  in  the  plant  aceoaat  xaaOmt  the 
disguise  of  •'ueeuwaiy  reserve  equipment.**  He  one  knows  what  a 
rational  needed  reserve  should  be.  But  whatever  it  is,  it  eboiMl 
be  efficient,  dependable .  Von  can't  rely  on  juBk  tn  emergencies. 
Then  there  is  equipment  which,  although  patched  up  and  lupt  tn 
operation.  Is  so  worn  out  that  It  adds  grsatty  to  the  eoet  or  pro- 
duction. It  should  be  scrapped  and  replaeed  by  modem,  cllilmt 
equipment. 

SB  ir  9i*,eee.eee,oee  o«  $s,»ee,eee,eerr 

Ko  one  knows  the  peroenta^B  of  utility  property  actually  used 
and  useful;  no  one  knows  how  much  is  Junk. 

An  expect  advises  me  that  while  the  electric  utility  fixed  capital 
is  reported  as  being  atxuit  gl34)00.000/)00,  he  is  of  the  opinion, 
•fter  personal  observation  of  the  condition  of  utility  proper  ilea 
In  various  parts  of  the  country,  that  iU  real  value  U  about  six 
and  one-half  faffllon  <tollaiB.  Available  data  on  plant  factors  and 
utUlaatlon  factors  throw  Ught  on  ttUs  question.  Tot  instance; 
one  large  electric  system  has  a  plant  factor  of  ahout  22  percent, 
meaning  that  on  the  average  only  22  percent  of  its  generating 
facilities  are  in  use,  tout  ttte  ooneumesa  have  to  pay  rates  on  all 
a€  this  equipment.  This  ^stem  has  a  utlUoatlon  taetar  at  about 
M  percent,  mranrtig  tiiete  la  a  reserve  capacity  of  44  percent  at 
tlM  time  of  peak  load.  This  wouM  appear  to  be  ample  reserve,  yet 
this  company  Is  ngmrted  as  buying  new  capacity  equipoient. 
Why  tliis  new  equipment  iwiless  a  portion  of  the  present  equip- 
ment ia  ready  to  be  Junked?  Similar  conditions  ptmnil  in  znany 
other  systems  to  gveatcr  or  leaser  degree. 

Before  we  can  have  an  abundant  mippiy  of  eleetrleity  at  low 
rates  many  power  companies  must  remove  much  junk  from  their 
rate  bases.  The  removal  of  these  enormous  wateiy  tumors  tnm 
Inflated  rate  bases  would  be  major  operations,  but  the  health  of 
the  power  industry  requires  the  suigeou*s  knife  and  consumers 
demand  that  these  tuaors  be  cut  out. 


Aooounting  Jokers  am  many  and  grievous,  but  I  ha«e  time  to 
point  out  only  a  few.    One.  known  of  an  men.  Is  the  simple  book 


is  the  sale  tt 
profit  to  the 


fcy  OM 


pay  »»- 


write-up  of  plant 

affiliated  oompany  to  another,  at  a 

liahing  a  new  Mgh  value  for  the 

turns   on   these   manipulated    nynsa:   also,  fibe 

issues  more  aacurltles  acalnst  the  proper^.    In  s\Kh  a  aeheme  the 

parent  oompaay  is  enmerimos  completely  retmbinaed  for  the  orlgi- 

aai  coat  of  the  praper^.    lu  equi^  la  a  partlcuiar  auMdiary  mam 

cost  It  nothing.    The  total  of  wrtte-uns  runs  late  manv  iMm^eds 

of  aUlllons  ot  doUan. 

A  practice  uaed  to  Inflate  values  Is  to  charge  tlM  r«U  ooat  of 
acquiring  property  to  the  plant  aceount  and  tlsan.  whan  pait  ct 
the  israperty  Is  retired,  only  a  pMt  «f  aueh  eoat.  «r 
Is  charged  off  on  the  hooka.  T%im  nnnsiinMse  am  paylM  on 
cost  of  property  actually  retired,  nds  As  an  iUasUntion  of 
company's  eating  Its  cake  and  having  It.  toa 

A  grave  abuse  is  that  of  charging  overheads,  sucb  as  oflloers' 
salaries  and  general  admlnlstrattve  expenses,  to  the  operating  ex- 
petise  account.  Then  in  a  aubaequent  rate  case  each  items  are 
brought  forward  and  ^tetmed  as  addltloas  %o  ptaoC.  The  Oim. 
— opyolth  Cdlssn  Co..  In  a  reoent  rate  cwn  be(aa«  the  miaoii 
Comraeree  Oommlartou.  dalned  that  seme  %mmtjom  stooidd  ho 
added  to  the  book  coats  of  Its  plant  to  raaeet  ui-i1i-jX  prMtoMriv 
ctMTged  to  esponw.    THe  oommlsskm  rightly  dfnuwuil  thta  ctalm. 

paof  ifs^ir  PUBLIC  csirrs 

One  of  the  boldest  Jokers  In  the  valuation  of  planto  Is  "aolns- 
ooaoern  value."  This  ia  in  addititon  to  the  value  of  the  phMleal 
property.  It  Is  a  vague,  etiaereal.  strange  clement  written  into 
almost  every  valuation  by  utility  eiq>erta.  DtiUUes  also  -"tr'n-h- 
Ingly  daim  the  right  to  earn  a  return  on  rights  and  eoasaMats  in 
the  public  streete  and  highways,  for  which  they  paid  »^mw^ 
Not  content  with  getting  these  valuable  rlghtt  wlthnit  oaaC^Mr 
ask   that   oonaumars   pay  rates   on    what    the   suialic   ^ae   tS 

utilities.  i**—-;     ^M     WM 

Utilities  often  blow  hot  and  cold  with  mferenoe  to  drpt-^^thtn. 
Valuing  the  property  on  which  consumers  wlU  pay  Beturas  thev 
argue  that  the  property  has  hardly  depradated  at  all.  But/irhnn 
establishing  rates,  they  claim  this  property  la  depmciatina  ranldlv 
and  that  consumers  should  pay  for  this  depteclaUon.      ^    ^'     ' 

One  of  the  rankest  Jokers  is  paying  esoeselTe  profits  to  alBMated 
companies  tor  construction  of  planta.  or  for  raanMemect  and 
aervlees.  This  has  been  a  favorite  means  id  milking  the  ofMcmt- 
Ing  companies.    And  the  consumers  pay  for  the  milkii^. 

A  big  J<dcer  in  valoatlon  of  water-power  ptants  Is  ineSiBdon  o« 
eo-called  water-power  rights  and  excessive  prices  paid  to  pro- 
moters, often  affiliated,  for  dam  sites  or  other  property;  also  the 
teduskm  of  water-power  rtgfate  and  land  held  for  undeveloped 
power  projects,  even  thougfi  these  may  never  be  developed.  Qoma- 
tlmes  these  sites  are  squatted  on  to  pnvtnt  others  from  develon- 
Vag  projects.  ^*^ 

Many  strange  Items  are  dalmed  as  operating  expenses.  Kecontly 
the  press  stated  a  small  utUlty  had  contrlboted  heavily  to  an 
expensive  present  for  the  president  of  its  holding  company  This 
waa.  of  courae.  charged  to  operating  expenae.  The  consumers  r*^ 
the  bni.  Lobbying  expenaea  and  UwyerT  tees  aze  almost  tntarh^ 
charged  to  <q>eratlng  expenaea.  Thua.  consumers  ate  forcedto 
pay  the  lobbylsu  to  lobby  and  the  lawyers  to  Uttgate  acalBBt  the 
consumers.    What  a  travesty! 


Have  you  noOcod  that  when  there  la  agltattma  for 
fclon  the  local  preas  carrlea  large,  expenatve  utllltr 
about  one  oabjaet  «r  another  bat  not  about  twteaT    is  thta 
wm  adverOslag?    Whatevar  It  la.  nnnsimiaiB  pay  the  MIL 

iUi  Inaldloua  Joker  Ib  paitlelpatton  by  tttlttty  oOcerB  la 
etaiba.  chambcra  of  oemmBres.  boacda  of  tOMle.  dvlc 
oouotry  daba.    Often  tha  company  bvys  Itee 
consumer  pays  the  blU. 


Now.  let  us  consider  some  legal  Jokcf*.  Tteae  appev  to  msaa 
one  thlztg  but  are  held  to  mean  another,  or  are  bo  Blualve  and 
confusing  that  nobody  knows  what  they  do  mean.  Wowheie  In  Om 
domain  of  the  law  ia  there  such  inconsistency,  such  chaos,  as  In 
the  regulation  of  pUMlc-utillty  rates.  What  Aonld  he  a  sliaple 
procedure  has  been  transformed  by  the  conrta  into  a  problem  ao 
ecBiplex  as  to  defy  admlnlatrattve  aohitlan. 

The  ftupieuie  Oourt  says  that  rate  making  Is  a  legislative  procoos. 
"nie  Con^-ess  and  State  l^glalaturea.  being  tmable  directly  to  i«g«- 
hrte  rates,  delegatad  this  function  to  expert  regtflaitary  boilif. 
which,  to  uae  the  language  of  Justice  Brandeia.  **heve  been  ap- 
pointed by  law  and  InCormad  by  expsrieoce."  But  what  happens 
to  the  decMana  at  trained  pubilc-utliity  bodies  whan  bwiM[ht  be- 
laee  the  oowru?  They  are.  In  effect,  aaipped  of  their 
aeter  by  Judges  who.  cnept  In  rare  tnataaeeB.  ace 
or  experience  in  rate  regulation. 


Social  and  economic  conalderatlona  of  vttai  moment  in  our 

plex  ctvUlzatlon  may  have  entered  Into  theae  coauntaslon  de- 
cisions. But  these  considerations  are  submerged  by  the  coort 
under  heavy  l^alism  foreign  to  the  social  and  ecououtfe  Tcalltlea 
of  the  present  age.  Sven  when  a  commlsBlon  has  followed  the 
formula  laid  down  by  the  court  the  court  iiiiilstis  le^ugaMvw 
powers  the  Constitution  never  ccof erred  upon  It  by  «w«t«ifciT|g  tqKm 
weighing  the  evidence  before  the  commtsBlon.  Titfa  la  a  funettoa 
which.  In  my  opinion,  clearly  belongs  to  the  ceaandBiSon  and  not 
to  the  court. 

In  the  noted  casa  of  Smftk  v.  Ames,  and  tn  sufjatqueut  CMoa. 
the  court  laid  down  formulaa  for  rate  making  which  are  at  war 
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with  rt«Utlc«.  They  arc  so  elaborate,  inconsistent,  impracticable 
M  to  render  the  whole  procesB  of  rate  reculatlon  well-nif^  hope- 
leaa.  unbearably  expenalre.  and  so  time-consuming  as  to  result 
In  praetleaUy  a  defeat  o(  regulation. 

It  Is  held  that  utilities  are  entitled  to  earn  a  reasonable  return 
on  the  fair  Talxie  of  their  piutieity.  used  and  useful,  in  public 
SMTTlee.  The  court  has  indicated  that  some  facUvs  to  be  given 
consideration  are  the  original  coat  of  construction  of  the  plant, 
the  cost  to  reproduce  it  new  less  accrued  depredation,  the  gotng- 
coocem  value,  the  cost  ot  attracting  money  to  the  business,  the 
amount  and  market  valtie  of  stock  and  bonds  outstanding,  and 
the  degree  of  risk  inherent  in  the  burtness.  If  anyone  knows  what 
that  mwtfff  they  know  more  than  even  the  utility  lawyers  know. 
This  is  a  forniula  comprising  fact  and  conjecture,  of  expert 
and  Judicial  opinion,  of  theory,  hypothesis,  assumption,  guess. 

VSaSUS  CXFBST  KKOWISDGS 


But  If  a  eommlaslon.  in  the  interest  of  time  and  economy. 
•dopU  any  method  other  than  Uiat  dogmatically  laid  down  by  the 
highest  Court,  the  majority  at  the  Court  refuses  to  examine  the 
i«cord  to  determine  whether  the  rate  fixed  meets  the  test  of  fair- 
ness to  the  public  and  the  company:  and,  however  fair  the  resxUts 
might  be.  the  commission  Is  told  that  the  rate  fixed  Is  tmconstltu- 
Uonal  and  will  deprive  the  company  of  its  property  without  due 
process  of  law.  .       ^     ^      ^ 

Last  year  the  California  Public  Service  Commission  fixed  rates 
which  were  calculated  to  bring  a  fair  retxim  upon  the  actual 
money  prudently  invested  In  the  company's  property.  It  ordered 
rate  reductions  amounting  to  •1.744J01.  A  three-Judge  statu- 
tory FMcral  court,  following  the  Supreme  Court  formula,  declared 
the  order  a  denial  of  due  process  and  unomistltutlonal  because, 
as  It  said,  "rates  fixed  In  that  manner  are  Illegal  and  void."  Eight 
days  after  the  court's  decision  the  company  voluntarily  reduced 
Its  rates  by  an  amount  even  larger  than  that  reqxilred  by  the 
eommlaslan's  order.  What  a  commentary  by  the  company  on  the 
utter  absurdity  of  the  legalistic  doctrine  which  the  highest  Court 
has  Imposed  upon  the  courts  and  reg\ilatory  bodies. 

cai'JiiuaMS  ST  xoBxms  btonx  ano  sxAirsBa 

The  most  caiistlc  criticisms  of  this  Court  doctrine  are  not  by 
the  so-called  radicals  but  by  great  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Coxut. 

In  the  BaUimon  Telephone  case  (205  U.  S.  663).  Justice  Stone 
said:  "In  asipiin'rc  the  task  of  determining  Judicially  the  present 
fair  replacement  value  of  the  vast  properties  of  public  utilities. 
courU  have  been  projected  into  the  most  speculaUve  undertaking 
impn— «i  upon  them  In  the  entire  history  of  Sngllsh  Jurisprudence. 

•  •  •  When  we  arrive  at  a  theoretical  value  based  upon 
ffKfh  uncertain  and  fugitive  data,  we  gain,  at  beet,  only  an  illu- 
sory certainty." 

Last  year  in  the  St.  Joseph  StoOe  Yard  cote  (298  17.  S.  38).  Jtis- 
jee.3randels  In  an  opinion  concurred  in  by  Justices  Stone  and 
Cardoeo.  marshaled  the  facts  and  law  In  a  sweeping  review  of  the 
futilities  to  which  the  majority  opinions  had  led.  He  recited  the 
-Usrtuous  history  of  the  Chicago  Telephone  Rate  case  before  the 
Commission  and  the  several  courts.  It  was  begun  September  1921. 
The  minols  commerce  Commlalon  made  its  otter  to  reduce  rates 
In  August  1033.  This  order  was  not  sustained  by  the  Supreme 
Coxut  untU  Aprtl  1984,   13 14    years  after  the  InvestlgaUon   was 

begun. 

Justice  Brandeis  also  recited  the  Involved  court  history  of  the 
New  York  IWeidione  Rate  case.  It  was  begun  in  1910,  but  the 
company's  appnl  was  not  dismissed  by  the  Supreme  Court  xmtll 
10S4  14  years  after  this  cose  was  begun.  In  this  case  450  witnesses 
were'  examined,  the  evidence  aggregated  over  26.0(X)  pages,  and 
there  were  also  1,043  elaborate  exhibits  Introduced,  1  comprising 
99  volumes.  Thtis  does  a  member  of  the  Court  condenui  the  In- 
terminable and  costly  process  of  rate  making  under  the  rule  laid 
down  by  the  Suprssne  Court. 

Tluottgh  strained  Judicial  Interpretation  "due  process"  has  be- 
t*yi»  the  favorite  shelter  at  those  who  ssek  to  destroy  laws  looking 
toward  regulation  of  public  utilities  and  creation  of  social  re- 
straints against  the  arbitrary  and  ruthless  exercise  of  economic 


pressed  will  of  the  people  and  Insist  on  standing  erect  In  their 
pride  and  folly,  may  I  remind  them  it  was  written  long  ago  that 
"Pride  goeth  before  destruction  and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  falL* 
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or 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 
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ARTICLE    FROM    THE    WHSELINO    (W.    VA.)     INTEU^IGENCER 


With  such  bonds  at  inconsistency  and  absurdity  which  the  high- 
est Court  has  wtf  ded  upon  regulatory  bodies,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  fi>TiT^»i«ttig  millions  are  demanding  a  recall  of  legalism  and 
the  establishinant  of  realism  in  utility  law?  Is  It  any  wonder  that 
many  pecnie,  dlsoouraged  by  the  unreasonable  ratea  of  many  power 
eompanlesaDd  the  Indlfferuit  sUenoe  of  the  Court  to  their  pleas 
for  reUaf .  are  turning  to  public  ownenhlp? 

TO 


We  have  seen  power  companlea  banded  topether  to  paralyse  the 
administrative  arm  of  the  law  through  wholesale  Injtmctlons  and 
other  obstructive  litigation.  Tbmj  have  become  overbold,  it  seems 
to  me. 

X  do  not  know  what  the  Supreme  Court's  answer  may  be  to  these 
loita  or  what  it  may  say  about  the  yardstick  program,  or  whether 
It  may  hold  that  ptollts  are  saactlfled  by  the  Constitution  and  that 
agencies  of  the  Oovemment  may  not  compete  with  private  enter- 
priae.  But  I  do  know  that,  while  the  pubUc  is  Umg-suffering.  the 
future  beloi«s  to  the  people,  not  to  the  utUlty  captains,  not  to  the 
courts.  The  genius  of  the  American  public  will  find  an  orderly 
remedy  for  these  iHs.  If  the  power  Industry  continues  to  flout 
pubUe  opinion  and  sows  the  wind,  it  may  rmp  the  whirlwind.  If 
it  spends  money  and  energy  in  digging  pltXaUs  for  its  Oovem- 
ment. It  may  fall  into  the  pit  of  Its  own  digging. 

The  ft"«*«^^«  people  have  caught  a  vision  of  a  new  and  finer 
realm  of  sodal  and  eoooomle  Justice.  Those  who  stand  m  its  path 
win  be  brushed  aside.    If  any  ore  unwilling  to  bow  to  the  ex- 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimoxis  cozisent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  appearing  in  tlie 
Wheeling  Intelligencer  and  associated  papers  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, dealing  with  the  proposal  to  reorganize  the  Jiulicial 
branch  of  the  country. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recobo,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wheeling  Intelligencer  and  associated  papers  In  West 

Virginia  1 

PaocroB  FEATuax  or  Cotnrr  Pian  Complitklt  Icnored — ^Iosa  Boa- 
BowxD  FaoM  England's  "King's  Proctor",  a  Crown-Courts 
X^jAisoN — Opponxnts  to  Court  Plan  Sex  in  This  Pbatdrz  ajt 

AOVANTAGS   TO    WHITR    HOUSE 

By  Charles  Brooks  Smith 

Washxncton,  March  34. — The  administration's  bill  to  reorganize 
the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Government  creates  a  new  official  to 
lie  called  a  proctor.  It  has  been  completely  Ignored  In  the  heated 
controversy  over  the  larger  aspect  of  the  proposal,  namely,  author- 
ization of  the  President  to  enlarge  the  Supreme  Court  from  9  to 
15  members  In  given  circumstances.  Still,  It  appears  that  the 
proctor  provision  is  a  highly  Important  part  of  the  central  power 
to  secvire  a  firmer  grip  on  the  highest  tribunal,  according  to  some 
opinion. 

The  idea  Is  borrowed  from  Great  Britain's  Judicial  system. 
Over  there  they  have  a  proctor.  He  Is  officially  called  the  '*King's 
Proctor"  and  seems  to  l>e  a  liaison  between  the  crown  and  the 
courts.  He  has.  by  title,  been  prominent  In  the  press  cables 
during  the  past  few  days  in  connection  with  news  stories  of  the 
Simpson  divorce.  And  strangely  enough,  this  caused  some  In- 
terest to  be  taken  In  certain  quarters  In  the  proctor  provlsicxx  in 
President  Roosevelt's  bill  now  being  considered  by  the  Senate 
committee  on  the  Judiciary  at  public  hearings. 

"PBRSIDENT'S    PROCTOR" 

A  Senator  who  Is  prominent  and  active  In  opposing  the  bill. 
In  "off  the  record"  conversation  recently,  referred  to  the  proposed 
new  official  as  "the  President's  proctor." 

Section  3  (a)  covers  the  case:  "The  Supreme  Court  shall  have 
power  to  appoint  a  proctor.  It  shall  be  his  duty  (1)  to  obtain 
and.  if  deemed  by  the  Court  to  be  desirable,  to  publish  Informa- 
tion as  to  the  volume,  character,  and  status  of  litigation  In  the 
district  courts  and  clrcvUt  courts  of  appeals,  and  such  other 
Information  as  the  Supreme  Court  may  from  time  to  time  require 
by  order,  and  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  Judge,  clerk,  or  mar- 
shal of  any  court  of  the  United  States  promptly  to  furnish  such 
information  as  may  be  required  by  the  proctor;  (2)  to  investigate 
the  need  of  assigning  district  and  circuit  Judges  to  other  courts 
and  to  make  recommendations  thereon  to  the  Chief  Justice;  (S) 
to  recommend,  with  the  approval  of  the  Chief  Justice,  to  any 
court  of  the  United  States  methods  for  expediting  cases  pending 
on  its  dockets;  and  (4)  to  perform  such  other  duties  consistent 
with  his  office  as  the  Court  shall  direct."  Salary,  glOXXX).  Liberal 
expenses  allowed  for  office  staff,  equipment,  etc. 

SUPPORTXBS    OONT   PINO    FAULT 

It  goes  without  saying  that  supporters  of  the  thorough  reorgani- 
sation plan  pending  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  proctor  part  of 
the  bill,  nor  any  other  part  of  It.  They  are  for  the  thing  entire, 
without  a  quibble  or  a  suspicion  of  the  figurative  "nigger  In  the 
wood  pile."  For  this  perfervld  enthusiasm,  an  efficiently  (Mrganlacd 
and  ordered  political  partlsanlsm  is  given  the  credit. 

For  the  more  Interesting  critical  phases  we  must  needs  turn  to 
the  opposite  side.  It  was  discussed  today  with  this  correspondent 
by  a  man  competent  in  every  respect  to  comment.  He  summed 
up  his  analysis  with — 

COULD   BAMDLX  COURTS 

"The  Government  agencies,  namely,  the  Attorney  General,  proc- 
tor, and  an  easy-going  Chief  Justice  could  so  handle  the  courts 
that  no  case  in  which  the  Government  Is  Interested  could  ever 
fall  Into  the  hands  erf  any  Judge  except  one  hand  picked  for  the 
trial  at  a  partUmlar  case." 
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Which,  according  to  the  arguments  at  the  opponents  at  the 
bill,  would  be  precisely  as  President  Roosevelt  ordered. 

"This  feature  at  the  bill",  said  our  informant,  "with  respect  to 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  minor  covirts,  I  have  never  seen  com- 
mented on.  To  me  it  carries  possibilities  of  grave  import.  I  refer 
to  the  provision  for  the  creation  at  the  office  of  proctor. 

"If  I  know  my  way  arovind  a  courthouse  (he  ought  to;  he  has 
npeut  years  "round  courthouses)  I  can  clearly  visualize  a  situation 
where  a  good,  practical  man  in  the  office  of  proctor,  working  with 
either  a  hand-picked  Chief  Justice  or  one  who  is  inclined  to  follow 
the  advice  of  a  chosen  subordinate,  could  completely  dominate  the 
Federal  Judiciary  and  its  decisions. 

WOULD  AIB   PRXSIBBHT 

"He  could  pick  the  man  to  sit  in  practically  every  case  of  impor- 
tance to  the  Federal  Cksvemment  by  simply  exercising  his  Jurla- 
diction.  which  as  I  interpret  the  bill  would  give  him  authority  to 
delegate  judges  to  dtstrlcts  where  the  docket  might  be  aUeged  to 
be  overcrowded  and  the  resident  Judges  overworked. 

"Working  In  harmony  with  Euch  an  Attorney  General  as  we  now 
have,  the  proctor  could  shift  Judges  ad  libitum  and  no  one  could 
question  his  authority,  and  probably  few  would  sui^ject  what  was 
going  on.  It  would,  however,  be  a  quite  logical  development 
under  the  system  of  pdltieal  control  of  the  Judiciary  which  Is 
proposed.  If  this  system  is  to  prevail  it  worild  be  to  Its  great 
advantage  to  have  a  go-between  between  the  White  Bouse  and  the 
Supreme  Court." 


St  Patrick's  Day  Addnas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  Augustine  lonergan 

OF  CONNBCnCUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  March  29. 1937 


ADDRraS  BT  HON.  BRIKN  McMAHON,  ASSISTANT  ATTORNXT 
GENERAL  0¥  THE  UNl'l'KU  STAHES.  AT  THE  NINTH  AN- 
NUAL BANQUET  OF  THE  80CIBTT  OF  THE  FRIENDLY  SONS 
OF  ST.  PATRICK.  WEI3NBSDAY,  MARCH  17.  1937 


Mr.  LONERGAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  in  the  Rxoou  a  copy  of  an  address 
delivered  by  Assistant  Attorney  General  Brien  McMahon  at 
the  dinner  of  the  Friendly  Scms  of  St.  Patrick,  held  at  the 
Mayflower  Hot^  in  Washington,  D.  C.  on  the  evening  of 
March  17  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoao^  as  follows: 

We  have  learned  to  refer  to  March  17  as  St.  Patrick's  Day.  In 
those  communities  in  which  Irishmen  dwell,  we  of  Irish  descent 
have  become  accustomed  to  congregate  and  to  listen  to  men  extol 
the  virtues  of  our  patron  saint. 

Tonight  I  have  dedicated  myself  to  a  more  dilBcult  task.  I 
say  dUBcult  advisedly,  Isecause  I  do  not  wish  to  limit  my  message 
solely  to  a  description  of  St.  Patrick's  life  and  mlnisUy.  I  should 
enjoy  telling  the  story  again.  It  is  glorloxis  and  interesting — ^yes; 
even  thrilling  and  inspiring.  Yet,  if  I  read  the  character  of  our 
humble  saint  coiiectly,  I  would  do  him  no  honor,  even  If  I  were 
capable  of  a  most  pralsewcnlhy  description  of  his  work.  But.  I  am 
convinced,  that  if  St.  Patrick  were  to  speak  to  me  now,  he  woxild 
say:  "Do  not  glorify  me  as  an  individual,  but  rather  apply  to  the 
lUs  at  mankind  those  eternal  and  universal  principles  which  per- 
meated my  life  on  earth." 

On  this  anniversary  at  our  patron  saint  I  shall  try  to  speak  as 
he  would  have  me  speak. 

We  all  know  that  St.  Patrick  lived  about  fifteen  hundred  years 
ago  In  the  Ireland  which  was  not  far  removed  from  the  dark, 
malimant  superstitions  of  paganism.  The  mjrstical  traditions  of 
the  Druids  yet  lay  heavily  over  men's  minds.  Even  for  the  most 
gifted  missionary,  it  was  no  easy  task  to  teach  the  Nasarene's 
creed  of  love  to  this  race  of  fighting  men.  Patrick  accepted  the 
chaUenge.  Patrick  succeeded.  He  induced  the  Kings  of  Ireland 
and  their  people  to  accept  the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth.  He 
caused  them  to  foreswear  their  pagan  gods.  AxkI  these  kings 
learned  to  bow  in  humble  adcNration  and  tribute  before  the  crib 
of  Bethlehem. 

History  records  no  brighter  page  than  that  on  which  is  luif  olded 
the  history  of  Patrick's  great  mission  to  Ireland.  He  solved  the 
problem  at  her  spiritual  destiny.  Teacher  and  organlaer.  his  work 
was  so  effective  that  15  centuries  later  the  sons  at  St.  Patrick  are 
stm  faithful  to  his  teachings  and  to  the  God  whose  authority  he 
so  gratefully  acknowledged. 

I  agree  with  the  observation  of  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Holmes:  "A 
page  of  history  is  worth  a  volume  of  logic"  {New  York  Tru$t  Co.  v. 
Eianer.  250  N.  Y.  345.  349). 


Yott  con  thersfore  understand  my  attttude  toward  som  ot  our 
IDodem  engineers  and  sduiUsU  who  profess  to  have  little  paUenoe 
with  men  possessing  the  homely  virtues  ot  St.  Patrick.    Thcos 
-technologists  and  materialists  dare  to  call  him  Impractical. 

I  wlU  concede  to  Caesar  Uiat  whiOx  is  Caesar's.  It  is  tr\w  that 
they  have  revohitlonlaed  industrial  methods.  It  la  true  that  they 
have  stuped  up  production  to  an  alnxwt  unbelievable  speed.  It 
is  true  that  they  have  even  caused  the  performance  of  their  ma- 
chines to  tppemr  as  miracles.  "What  consideration  do  these  mate- 
rialists give  to  the  Miracle  of  Miracles — to  the  King  of  Kmgs?" 
Their  arrogant  denial  of  a  page  of  history  written  by  St.  Patrick 
caused  poverty  to  become  widespread,  although  our  country 
groaned  under  a  surplus  of  everything  material. 

There  exists  another  group  to  whom  I  wish  to  refer.  These  mn 
the  self -anointed  saviors  who  negate  the  God  of  St.  Patrick  and 
who  seek  to  solve  the  ills  of  society  by  the  apidlcatloa  of  pMan 
and  materialistic  principles. 

One  of  these  groups  believes  that  governments  most  beeome 
economic  empires  controlled  by  sdenoe;  that  its  dtlaens  miMt  be 
regimented  like  machines:  that  the  scientific  beliefs  <tf  the  day 
must  lie  tike  suprsme  law;  and  that  only  techiMtogists  sre  capable 
of  ruling.  God  forbid  that  we  live  to  see  in  our  country  the 
achlevcnient  of  any  sudi  Ftaclst  Utopia. 

The  other  groop  visoaUass  a  total  absence  of  rtde.  of  law.  and 
of  organized  government.  Accepting  the  truism  that  the  best 
government  is  that  which  governs  least,  they  preach  a  doctrine 
of  individual  llber^  and  communistic  coUeottvism.  whsie  eo^ 
ttfil  labor  for  the  whole  and  none  shall  be  ruled  or  rstislitsif 
*X3od  save  our  country  from  audi  chaoo." 

I  reiterate  that  each  of  these  fantMtIc  sdkenes  Is  f ouadsd  upoo. 
a  crass  materialism  which  not  only  Ignoree  spiritual  values  but 
denies  as  nqierstltlmis  any  moral  acoountoblll^  to  1    ~ 


Picture  in  your  mind's  eye  the  personalities  projected  on  tbe 
world  stage  by  fasrlMii  and  communism.  Is  thoe  one  who  poo- 
sesses  the  simple,  commmx.  homely  attributes  of  St.  PatrlokT 

Truly  enough.  Irsiand  in  the  fifth  oentury  sorely  nsariSd  a  St. 
Patrick.  In  our  troubled  world  today  have  we  lesser  need  for  men 
with  his  saintly  attributes?  Men  who  wtU  apply  themselves  to 
the  problem  with  candor  and  honesty?  Men  who  will  seek  to  solve 
our  social  ills  by  on  application  of  «>*"»"«ii  snnsc.  purified  throtwh 
the  filter  of  a  devout  faith  in  God?  ^^ 

St.  Patrick  knew  the  hearts  of  men.  their  vanltlss.  their  folUsa. 
and  their  weaknesses.  He  knew  that  no  man.  notwtthfltandli«  his 
pride,  courage,  and  achievements,  has  ever  been  able  to  look 
beyond  the  grove. 

He  knew  that  not  only  life  but  also  governments  and  dTilia^ 
tions  which  are  based  on  material  things  alone  cannot  mdure. 
He  knew  that  theae.  too.  must  vanish  like  mist  at  the  rtsiiM  of  the 
Mm.  St.  Patrick  taught  the  divinity  of  the  Noaarsne  and  iMtllled 
•n  awareness  of  eternal  life  into  the  consdounsse  of  the  OaeUo 
mind.  It  is  for  us  to  imitate  our  pirtron  saint,  otherwise  our 
celebrations  are  a  sham.  We  must  approach  oiu-  social  ills  with 
his  faith  and  we  must  seek  a  solution  by  attempting  to  aonlv  his 
inalghts  and  his  ooounon  smse.  ^^ 

It  has  bem  said  that  man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone.  We  know 
this  is  true.  We  know.  too.  that  man's  srlflahnrss  has  created 
mankind's  greatest  ills.  Moie  poetically,  "man's  inhumanity  to 
man  makes  countless  thousands  mourn."  One  manner  in  which 
man's  Inhimianlty  to  man  has  made  countless  thousands  mourn 
is  man's  preachment  of  hate,  fear,  oad  de^ieratlon — mote  particu- 
larly during  social  crises. 

The  spokesmen  of  so-called  patriotic  societies  demand  that  le- 
presaive  measures  tie  taken  against  the  antisocial  movements  in 
our  land.  What  repressive  measures  do  they  wiah?  Suppression 
of  public  meetings  and  newspi^iera,  denial  of  the  use  of  the  m*iif 
Indiscriminate  arrest.  All  of  these  clamoring  spell  out  the  ap- 
plication of  unreasoning  prejudice.  The  logical  end  of  such  clam- 
orlngs  is  the  cry  for  facism.  the  cry  for  complete  subjugation  of  the 
adherents  of  these  antlaodal  movements.  For  this  reason  I  sub- 
mit that  such  so-called  rfiligious  and  political  personalities — 
granted  that  they  speak  in  good  faith — are  nevertheless  false 
prophets  and  mad  mfissishi  l^ey  have  manifested  no  capadty  to 
i4>preciate  the  Insight  of  St.  Patrick,  who.  I  am  sure,  tinder 
similar  conditions,  would  have  asked,  "Why  have  these  antisocial 
movements  arisen  r*  I  feel  certain  that  he  would  have  answered 
this  question  by  saying.  "Because  there  are  maladjusted  indlviduala 
In  a  maladjusted  sodety  created  by  selfish  madmen  podi^  as 
servants  of  sodety." 

Preaching  fear,  preadiing  hatred,  and  preaching  force  ore  con- 
venient escape  techniques  for  those  who  are  not  courageous  enough 
to  face  the  facts  or  to  delve  Into  the  causes  which  have  created  such 
social  furor.  In  theee  crises  ire  need  patient  men.  humble  men. 
We  need  men  who  will  seek  a  scrtutlon  of  our  sodal  ills,  aasn  who 
will  continue  to  love  mankind.  Such  was  the  powerful  and  suc- 
cessful technique  of  our  patron  saint.  Such  lessons  we  glean  from 
the  readings  of  the  glcHious  history  which  he  has  written.  Mod- 
em false  prophets,  with  their  hopalessly  infiated  ego.  have  dvtled 
their  aensibllltlea.  They  can  no  longer  understand  the  problems 
of  the  less  fortunate. 

I  Invoke  the  words  at  another  Patrick,  vrho.  speaking  befoie  the 
Virginia  Assembly,  said: 

"I  have  but  one  lamp  hy  which  my  feet  are  guided,  and  that  Is 
the  lamp  of  experiesioe.  I  know  of  no  way  of  jxidglng  the  future 
but  by  the  past." 

Let  us  take  those  words  to  heart.  Histery  tasiiMa 
repressive  measures  have  never  siiccrsefully  "**mrv1  out 
and  creeds,  however  disturbing. 
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The  RomuiB  by  repreMlvc  meMuraa  tongbt  to  crush  Chrlrttan- 
Ity.  Into  the  flames  nmrtyn  were  thrown.  Hie  arenas  nua  with 
their  hlood.  It  was  all  in  vain.  The  devekqnnent  and  apwaid  of 
Christianity  flourlahed  notwithstanding  the  efforts  to  suppress  it. 

In  Ireland  for  more  than  300  years  our  ancestcm  were  cxunpelled 
to  suffer  every  known  refinement  of  oppression,  designed  to  dls- 
ooorage  and  destroy  their  aspirations  for  liberty  and  independ- 
ence. With  what  resttlt?  The  oppresiors  failed.  Hatred  and  force 
are  not  and  never  were  solvents  at  social  iUs:  but  love  and  under- 
standing, as  manifested  by  the  life's  work  of  our  patrcm  saint,  can 
and  will  solve  the  inoblems  of  our  day. 

Oppreeslon  stimulates.    It  does  not  destroy.    Force  is  a  natxiral 

concomitant  of  materialistic  phllost^hles.     I  will  concede  that 

force  may  crush  the  body,  but  such  destructicni  merely  frees  the 

rebellious  spirit  and  permits  infection  of  other  bodies  which  might 

"  otherwise  remain  Immune. 

Let  me  illustrate.  The  SUtes  of  California  and  Washington 
have  psssril  repressive  measures  against  communism  and  anar- 
chistic organisations.  The  result  has  been  to  add  impetxu  to  their 
growth. 

PasclBtlc  and  communistic  doctrines  not  only  destroy  the  con- 
cept of  liberty  but  they  also  tend  to  nullify  the  lessons  which  St. 
Patrick  implanted  In  our  hearts.  Neverthrtees.  histmlcal  perspec- 
tive compels  us  to  counsel  the  avoidance  of  repression  and  perse- 
cution. 

We  know  that  diseases,  whether  social  or  physical,  can  never  be 
cured  by  forceful  suppression  of  symptoms.  On  the  contrary,  the 
only  effective  cure  is  the  ^yllcatlon  of  remedial  measures  to  the 
causss  re^ooslble  for  the  disease. 

Unemployment,  inadequate  wages.  lnt<rierable  working  condi- 
tions, enforced  poverty,  and  suffering  are  some  of  the  stimuli 
which  have  eaus>Ml  men  to  respond  with  their  fasdstlc  and  com- 
munistic philosophies,  lliese  are  fertiliser  for  otherwise  barren 
fltfds  of  fascism  and  communism.  I  say.  destroy  these  deplorable 
oondltloos.  and  with  the  destruction  undemocratic  isms  will  die 
naturally  and  speedily. 

How  may  we  destroy  these  unhappy  oondltloos?  Certainly  not 
by  wishful  thinking.  R  requires  work,  study:  more  w(m^  more 
study,  more  understanding.  If  the  learned,  the  cultured,  the 
trained  servants  of  society  and  the  ftdlowers  of  St.  Patrick,  do 
not  undertake  the  task  of  eradicating  theee  enumerated  dis- 
graces, then  the  igncorant  and  the  maladjusted  will  seek  to  solve 
their  Ills  by  their  dangerous  wishful  thinking,  which  has  already 
created  f  aadstlft  and  communistic  regimes. 

We  are  fanlUar  with  the  life  of  St.  Patrick.  We  pntfess  the 
Christianity  which  he  taught.  Therefore,  we  must  do  all  in  our 
power  to  pravent  that  form  of  government  which  will  turn  back 
ths  utoaisss  of  our  dvUiaatkm  more  than.a.000  years. 

I  trust  that  we  wlD  not  ignore  the  lessons  history  teachee  us. 

Amertea'e  leailaii  and  her  people  must  dedicate  themselves  anew 

.  tb  the  understanding  of  the  causes  which  brought  about  our 

iodal  ills.    Our  people  will  not  tolerate  that  type  of  superficial 

patriotism  which  preaches  such  antl-Amerlcan  doctrines  as  perse- 

cutkm  and  oppression. 

If  we  ignore  the  eradication  of  our  social  evils— if  indolence, 
siiinsliness.  greed  for  money  and  power  should  induce  us  to  dis- 
count their  eslstenoc — then  we  must  be  prepared  for  the  more 
firastlff  lemedlea  of  unscrupulous  agitators  and  prepare  ourselves 
and  our  posterity  to  endure  the  surgery  of  fascism  and  oom- 
munlHn. 

I  plead,  then,  for  the  rugged  honesty,  the  simple  faith,  the 
rtmntrum  amss  of  St.  PsOlck.  By  coursgcous  and  unselfish  appll- 
cstlon  of  his  teafhingn  you  and  I  will  help  to  relegate  fascism 
and  communism  to  that  fantastic  company  of  hysterical  ezperl- 
meata  which  the  mind  and  temper  of  America  have  rejected  as 
iBoompatlble  with  American  institutions. 


Sodal  Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

or  PBCNSTLyAMIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
JfoNdoy.  March  29, 1$37 


tnh! 


BT  IBS  NOMPART1SAN  SOCIAL  SaCUBITT  OOM- 
USaEOOH 


ICr.  DAVIS.  Ml.  President,  I  Mk  unanimous  consent  to 
Imve  inserted  in  the  Raoou  a  statement  with  lef erence  to 
■odal  security  bgr  the  Nonpartisan  Social  Security  Commis- 
sion, sponsored  by  the  Hearst  newspapers.  On  March  11 
of  this  year,  in  a  statement  printed  on  page  496  of  the 
Appendix  to  the  OomansioMia.  Rccou>,  I  referred  to  the  pur- 
of  Wy  coaunlaslcaL 

There  belnc  no  ohjeetton,  the  statement  was  entered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Raoon,  as  follows: 


Statemxkt  or  ths  Commission  on  Covbbagx 

The  Nonpartisan  Social  Security  Commission,  sponsored  by  the 
Hearst  new^apers.  authorizes  the  subjoined  statement: 

The  commission  suggests  revision  of  the  Social  Sectuity  Act 
to  correct  the  ancnnalous  sltiiation  under  which  during  the  early 
years  average  payments  under  the  old-age  assistance  or  relief  sec- 
tions of  the  act  will  exceed  payments  made  under  the  contrlbu- 
tory  old-age  benefits  sections.  It  believes  that  it  is  especially 
necessary  to  adjust  this  inequity  during  the  critical  Introductory 
years.  This  comparison  also  suggests  the  advisability  of  initiating 
old-age-beneflt  pa3rment6  before  1942,  to  those  who  have  reached, 
the  age  of  65.  thus  cutting  down  the  interim  applications  toi  re- 
lief iinder  the  old-age-assistance  sections  of  the  act. 

It  would  still  be  possible  to  accumulate  a  substantial  con- 
tingency reserve  by  1945  if  present  pay-roll  taxes  amounting  to 
a  percent  were  continued  instead  of  being  stepped  up  in  1940,  as 
now  provided,  and  if  old-age  benefit  pa3nnent8  were  started  in 
1940  instead  of  1942.  and  were  raised  to  a  basis  more  nearly  cam- 
parable  with  the  schedule  25  or  30  years  hence. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  State  old-age  relief  grants 
throughout  the  country  averaged  about  $19  a  month  per  recipient. 
In  five  States  the  average  was  mca-e  than  $25  a  month,  and  some 
Commonwealths  are  beginning  to  realize  what  a  strain  old-age 
reUef  on  such  a  scale  places  upon  their  budgets.  Of  coiirse,  the 
pa]nnent8  vinder  the  Federal  contributory  old-age  benefits  pro- 
gram and  the  State  grants  under  old-age  relief  are  not  on  a  par, 
since  relief  is  subject  to  fluctuation  and  to  proof  of  need.  De- 
pute this  difference  the  commlflsion  believes  that  the  Federal 
contributory  old-age  benefits  program  should  not  be  put  in  an 
vmfavorable  light  by  comparison  with  noncontributory  State  old- 
age-relief  programs,  which,  tmder  the  present  act,  are  financed 
up  to  50  percent  (not  exceeding  (15  per  recipient)  by  the  Federal 
GoTmunent.  A  realistic  relationship  should  be  maintained  be- 
tween the  monthly  payments  tinder  these  two  programs.  This  is 
the  more  necessary  during  the  next  decade  In  order  that  in  its 
Introductory  period,  the  Federal  contributory  program  should  not 
be  Judged  adversely. 

With  a  proper  relationship  between  these  two  programs,  old-age 
relief  costs  should  contract  commensurately  as  the  coverage  of  the 
Federal  cotitrlbutory  old-age  benefits  program  increases.  The  total 
burden  to  the  pe<^le  of  the  country  need  not  be  increased,  because 
additional  benefit  payments  \inder  the  contributory  program  would 
lessen  the  need  for  old-age  assistance  in  the  future.  Although  the 
administrative  dlfflculUes  of  bringing  in  large  gitK^w  now  ex- 
cluded, such  as  agricultural  workers  and  domestic  servants,  might 
prevent  Including  such  groups  in  the  near  future,  desirable  as  such 
a  change  would  be,  the  commission  thinks  that  some  groups,  such 
as  maritime  workers  on  vessels  registered  in  this  country  and 
employees  of  national  banks,  could  promptly  be  brought  under  the 
t«mis  of  the  act.  Recogniztng  that  c(Kistituticmal  consideratlCHis 
exclude  State  and  local  governmental  employees,  the  commission 
suggests  that  those  States  which  have  not  already  provided  pen- 
sions for  their  employees  make  arrangements  to  do  so.  Many 
organizations  and  institutions,  now  excluded  from  the  provisions 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  at  their  own  request,  which  may  after 
more  deliberate  Judgment  desire  to  come  under  the  provislODS  of 
the  act.  should  be  afforded  an  opportiinity  to  be  included. 

More  general  extension  cA  coverage  under  the  old-age  benefit 
provisicms  tends  to  reduce,  but  does  not  eliminate,  the  need  for 
consideration  of  the  problem  of  workers  who  switch  from  a  covered 
to  an  uncovered  occupation. 

While  recommending  more  adequate  benefits  for  those  retiring 
in  the  next  decade  or  two,  the  commission  emphasizes  that  the 
principle  of  relating  the  benefits  received  to  previovis  payments  and 
contributions  should  be  maintained  as  an  incentive  to  good  em- 
ployment records.  Also  tying  the  benefit  payments  to  c(»itrlbutions 
takes  them  out  at  the  realm  of  doles  and  keeps  the  factor  of  cost 
clearly  before  the  public  mind.  The  exception  in  favw  of  those 
now  approaching  the  retirement  age  is  Justified  by  the  fact  that 
these  older  people  were  not  afforded  an  opportunity  to  maka- 
contributions  in  their  earlier  years. 
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Our  Airways  Should  Be  the  Best  Equipped  With 
Safety  Aids  of  Any  in  the  World 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  29, 1937 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  authority  of  the  Air 
Ccnunerce  Act  of  1926.  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  des- 
ignated and  established  throughout  the  United  States  a  sys- 
tem of  civil  airwasrs.  In  recent  days  I  have  talked  with 
Blembers  of  this  House  about  the  navigation  aids  which 
have  been  established  on  these  routes  and  the  need  for 
additicmal  aids  at  this  time. 


From  1927.  the  year  In  which  construction  and  mainte- 
nance at  Federal  civil  airways  was  originated,  imtil  1932, 
appropriations  by  the  Congress  for  the  Department  of  C(Hn- 
mcrce  were  sufficient  to  keep  and  they  did  keep  our  national 
system  of  civil  airwajrs  sufficiently  well  equiiH)ed  so  that  the 
airways  were  ahead  of  the  art  of  flying. 

Within  the  last  5  years  construction  and  maintenance 
along  the  civil  airways  has  not  kept  pace  with  improvements 
in  the  art  of  flying.  "Gaps"  exist  along  the  airways  In 
practically  all  sections  of  the  United  States.  In  fact,  the 
necessity  of  filling  these  "g^is"  would  require  some  degree 
of  Bureau  of  Air  Commerce  and/or  Weather  Bureau  con- 
struction in  each  of  the  48  States,  in  each  of  the  Territories, 
and  along  our  far-flung  boundaries.  In  addition,  construc- 
tion of  air-navigation  facilities  will  some  day  need  to  be 
originated  to  aid  our  overseas  and  foreign  air  commerce  in 
its  valient  competition  with  heavly  subsidized  air  lines 
operating  under  foreign  flags. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has,  for  some  years,  failed 
to  receive  apiuxvriations  adequate  to  keep  our  Federal  air- 
ways abreast  of  the  times.  Every  Congressman  will  un- 
doubtedly be  interested  in  knowing  what  gaps  exist  within 
his  State.  It  is  to  this  point,  as  well  as  to  the  necessity  of 
Federal  airways,  that  I  wish  to  invite  the  attention  of  each 
Member  for  I  feel  that  adequate  action  on  this  sub.iect  by 
the  present  Congress  is  imperative.  My  judgment  is  war- 
ranted. I  feel,  as  a  result  of  the  special  study  made  by  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  Senate 
in  relation  to  safety  in  air.  The  full  report  has  been  pub- 
lished as  Senate  Report  No.  185  of  the  present  Congress. 

A  master  list  of  the  gaps  in  our  airways,  arranged  by 
States  and  Territories  and  showing  both  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Weather  Bureau  aids  to  air  navigation  which  are 
today  lacking,  appears  on  pages  1433  to  1444,  inclusive,  of 
part  3  of  the  hearings  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  of  the  United  States  Senate,  published 
during  the  last  few  days.  For  the  convenience  of  every 
Senator  and  Congressman  in  passing  upon  legislation  now 
before  this  Congress,  I  ask  each  Member  to  get  this  list  as 
a  ready  reference  for  use  during  future  consideration. 

Construction  of  "roads  or  channels  in  the  air"  in  time  of 
peace  is  as  necessary  both  for  peace  and  for  war  as  is  con- 
struction of  navigable  waterways  and  surface  roadways. 

Annually  this  country  spends  many  millions  of  doUan  npaa 
a  military  air  force.  Without  adequate  roads  or  channels 
in  the  air  it  is  possible  that  in  time  of  emergency,  if  weather 
conditions  be  adverse,  this  air  force  may  be  grounded  in  the 
wrong  place,  thus  depriving  our  Nation  of  reliance  upon  that 
arm  of  the  national  defense  upon  which  our  faith  must  be 
placed  at  the  very  outset  of  any  future  war. 

In  a  modem  nation  civil  airways  are  as  essential  for 
peace  and  for  war  as  are  waterways  and  roadways. 

To  entirely  complete  and  equip  all  present  existing  civil 
airways  throughout  the  United  States  would,  if  properly 
handled,  require  an  appropriation  smaller  than  our  Federal 
Government  spends  every  10  days  upon  our  Nation's  road- 
wasrs. 

Knowing  that  each  Member  will  undoubtedly  be  interested 
in  the  airway  gaps  that  exist  within  his  particular  State, 
as  well  as  throughout  the  United  States  at  large.  I  am  in- 
viting specific  attention  of  each  of  you  to  the  puUished  list 
on  this  subject  for  the  reason  that  it  covers  such  air  naviga- 
tional facilities  as  are  believed  to  be  desirable  for  the  pro- 
tection of  human  life.  United  States  mail,  and  property 
through  safety  and  efficiency  in  flight.  The  list  provides 
a  ready  source  of  reference. 

H.  R.  5779  contains  a  contemplated  appropriation  that 
would  foresee  a  cash  expenditure  during  the  fiscal  year  1938 
for  aids  to  air  navigation  to  an  extent  of  about  25  percent  of 
that  amount  which  is  now  needed  for  safety  and  efficiency 
along  Federal  airwajrs. 

I  would  invite  your  attention  particularly  to  pages  17  to 

23  of  the  report  of  the  Senate  committee  investigating  safety 

In  air  (S.  Rept.  No.  185,  75th  Cong.,  1st  sess.).  for.  in  my 

opinion,  this  report  sets  forth  with  foresight  the  exact  pre- 
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dicament  in  which  this  Naticm  now  finds  itself  with  reference 
to  our  airways  both  for  civil  and  national  defense. 

Should  the  present  Congress  provide  for  1938  for  only 
approximately  20  percent  of  our  existing  national  needs, 
then  the  other  75  percent  of  the  country's  needs  will  he  left 
unguarded  as  to  safety  and  efficiency  of  aircraft  operations. 
I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  the  words  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, wherein  it  is  stated  on  page  22  of  the  report: 

Hiiman  life  Is  Just  as  precloxis  In  one  section  of  America  u  In 
another.  Since  It  is  practically  impossible  to  predict  where  the 
next  accident  will  occur  •  •  •  it  is  urfed  and  recommended 
that  an  appropriation  be  granted  during  this  present  Congress  to 
cover  in  full  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  all  the  necesaary 
aids  to  air  navigation.  While  the  svun  may  appear  large,  its  si» 
fades  into  inslgnlflcance  when  we  realize  that  the  grand  total  rep- 
resents i^proxlmately  but  a  week's  expenditure  of  ovx  Bureau  ot 
Public  Roads  for  surface  highways. 

The  American  public  has  been  led  to  feel  that  accidents  in 
scheduled  air-line  (^leration  were  more  numerous  in  1938 
than  in  former  years.  Such  is  not  the  case.  The  number  or 
quantity  of  accidents  in  1936  did  not  increase  over  the  situa- 
tion heretofore  existing.  However,  the  number  of  fatalities 
among  passengers  on  scheduled  air  lines  did  increase  in 
1936,  due  to  more  passenger  fatalities  occurring  per  accident. 

In  the  future,  as  airplanes  become  larger,  should  serious 
accidents  again  occur,  the  number  of  fatalities  per  accident 
will  be  even  greater.  Hence  the  importance  of  each  and 
every  individual  to  air  navigation  is  multiplied  manyfold 
over  that  which  formerly  existed.  America  must  lead  the 
way  by  making  these  airways  the  safest  in  the  workL 


Industry's  10  Commandments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  L.  QUINN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  29. 1937 


ABTTCXK  FROM  ZIOITS   HBRAIA 


Mr.  QUINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rscois,  I  include  10  commandments 
from  Zion's  Herald,  organ  of  American  MethodiaoL 

The  strife  today  between  labor  and  industry,  especially 
exemplified  by  the  prevalence  of  the  sit-down  strikes, 
spread  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land,  have 
brought  many  attempts  by  economists,  legislators,  laborltes. 
industrialists,  and  what-nots  into  public  eyes  with  their 
varied  solutions  tor  the  current  problems.  Some  of  these 
suggestions  have  been  biased  in  the  extreme,  others  have 
attempted  to  give  an  impartial  answer  to  the  burning  ques- 
tioo;  none,  however,  have  been  so  keenly  accurate  as  Zion's 
Herald,  liberal  pi:gan  of  American  Methodism,  who  have 
brought  forward  as  their  solution  to  the  problem  a  decalogue 
for  industry  that  will  prevent  further  <l«— »nfVffi  between 
those  who  \atooT  and  those  who  employ.  The  Herald's  tenets 
are  as  follows: 

[Rom  Zion's  Hermld] 

1.  Thou  Shalt  not  exploit  women  and  children. 

2.  Thou  Shalt  not  deny  the  laborer'a  right  to  man  than  a 
living  wage. 

3.  Thou  Shalt  not  make  a  machine  out  of  him. 

4.  Thou  Shalt  not  Impair  his  health  and  steal  his  proepacta  in 
life  by  forcing  upon  him  long  tumra  and  unlkealthy  working  ooo- 
dltlona. 

6.  Thou  Shalt  not  apy  upon  him  or  bear  false  witness  asalnst 
him. 

6.  Thou  Shalt  not  suddenly  throw  him  out  of  work  through  the 
shut-down  or  lock-out.  and  then  waah  thy  hands  at  aU  rasponal- 
billty  for  him.  Neither  ahaU  thou  be  unmindful  of  the  he^tosaoeas 
of  his  old  age 

7.  Thou  Shalt  not  decide  critical  Issues  in  industry  soMy  tnm 
the  angle  of  money  »»»^«"g 
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t.  Thou  rtntt  Bat  «mplosr  t^iffk-phead  tofkl  taUaat  to  find  a  wasf 

to  b«U  tb«  Uw  whilst  tbou  boktet  up  thy  haaOm  in  holy  terror 
over  tti«  sit-down  strike. 

».  TtMon  rfkslt  cease  looklaff  at  labor  from  tike  master-slsvv  point 
or  view  and  benln  to  ragam  tndnatry  so  a  stewsrdHklp  for  the 

10.  Thou  Shalt  Urn  the  Lord  thy  Ood  with  an  thy  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  aU  thy 
BUnd;  sad  thy  neighbor  as  thysslL 


The  liOcal  Bank  and  Federal  Rcseire  Systeni 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OP  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEESENTATIVES 

Moniaa.  March  29. 1937 

Ur.  PATHiAN.  Mr.  Spemker.  President  Franklin  D.  Rooee- 
Tdt  made  tbe  following  statement  about  the  local  banks: 

We  must  by  law  ™»t»tt«i«  the  principle  that  banks  ere  a  definite 
benefit  to  the  Indlrldnal  euuuuunlty.  That  is  why  a  concentration 
at  aU  ^»*»«'^  teeouioes  and  an  banlrng  eantral  In  one  spot  or  In 
a  IMr  bands  Is  eoatraiy  to  sound  pubUe  poUey.  Wa  want  stnmg 
and  stable  bankik  and.  at  tbe  seme  ttaa.  each  oonununltgr  must  be 
^»»Ki«<t  to  keep  control  of  Its  money  within  Its  own  bomers. 

I  acne  with  everything  that  President  Roosevelt  said  In 
this  statement  Local  banks  are  indispensable,  bat  it  is  my 
h<9e  that  they  wiU  remain  local  banks  under  local  controL 
Recent  disclosures  Indicate  that  75  banks  in  the  United 
States  own  assets  equal  to  aU  the  assets  owned  by  the  other 
14.92S  banks  in  the  Nation.  These  large  banks  cuitrol  many 
small  ones  and  many  large  corporations.  It  has  also  been 
disckMed  that  504  laxve  corporations  represent  one-half  of 
the  corporate  wealth  of  the  entire  Nation.  A  few  men  con- 
trolling a  few  banks  that  control  a  few  large  corporations 
have  tremendous  power  and  influence  over  the  econcunic  life 
and  activities  of  all  the  people.  It  Is  my  belief  that  we 
should  encourage  local  banks  and  local  hnrfnem  and  carry 
out  the  views  of  our  great  President,  who  says  "each  com- 
^munity  must  be  enabled  to  keep  control  of  its  money  within 
its  own  borders." 


The  Federal  Reserve  bank  statement  for  tbe  12  banks 
iMoed  March  Si.  1937.  diBctoeee  that  the  7jOOO  member  banks 
have  paid  in  capital  to  tbe  12  Fedoral  Reserve  banks  amount- 
ing to  $1J2JI36UM0.  lliat  represents  tbe  entire  investment 
at  the  7.M0  member  banks  of  this  country  in  the  12  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks.  They  have  been  receiving  a  €-peroent 
dividend  on  this  sto^  every  year.  If  tt  is  not  earned  any 
one  year,  tt  is  pakl  out  of  snridus.  On  this  small  capitaU- 
Btkm  these  banks  do  a  biwtnwss  aggregating  two  hundred 
and  three  hundred  Ulllaci  doUars.  a  year.  On  this  capitaU- 
mtton  at  $132jOOO.OM  these  IS  Psderal  Reserve  banks  pay 
ind  *«p*'«*«  aggregating  about  $30.0004)00  a  year; 
at  thaae  salaries,  as  high  as  $40j000  and  $504W0  each. 

Obviously,  these  13  Federal  Reaorve  banks  cannot  socoess- 
faily  operate  and  do  the  enannaas  hnslneww  that  they  are 
doing  witboQt  tbe  use  o(  Uie  Oovemmentli  credtt.  TUa 
credit  is  cnrtgndfid  to  tbem  wltbaot  etaaige^ 

ntnync  ststbm 
No  corporation  or  9Stem  that  is  owned  solely  by  private 
corporaUons  shonkl  have  the  money  ianiing  privilege  of  our 
Government.  These  IS  Federal  Reserve  banks  have  that 
privilege.  It  should  be  taken  away  from  tbem  and  restored 
to  a  •overamental  agency.  It  is  Idiollc  for  the  Govem- 
ment  to  permit  Oovemment  bonds  to  be  pnrrhasrd  by  the 
use  of  the  Government's  credit  and  then  continue  to  pay  in- 
terest on  these  bonds  after  tbey  axe  so  purchased.  It  is 
Uke  famishing  a  noighhnr  a  eertatai  amount  of  money  to 
pay  a  mortgage  on  yoor  home  and  after  tbe  mortgaiv  is 
paM  tlie  nelitfibar  Ims  H  tnmsfama  to  htanself .  and  you 
eontittue  to  pay  Interest  on  the  mortgage  after  It  Is  paid  by 
^»  'T'g****^  to  whom  you  tuxniaiied  the  money  for  its 


AMO  DBBTSOTSO  MOMET 

Until  tbe  few  large  banks  obtained  so  much  control  over 
the  monetary  affaira  of  our  Government,  all  the  money  that 
was  Issued  was  issued  by  the  Government.  It  consisted  of 
paper  money  and  coins.  When  that  was  true  and  a  bill  was 
lost  or  destro3red.  the  Government  profited  that  much.  The 
Government  has  profited  several  hundred  million  dollars  that 
way.  Now.  however,  most  of  the  money  that  is  outstanding 
is  Federal  Reserve  notes,  and  if  one  of  these  notes  is  lost  or 
destroyed,  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  issuing  it  will  profit  to 
tbe  extent  of  the  amount  of  the  note  instead  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  heretofore. 

I  recall  in  days  gone  by  whoi  many  of  the  larger  con- 
cerns, especially  the  sawmill  companies  of  the  South,  would 
use  scrip  or  paper  due  bills,  sometimes  called  ccxnmissary 
checks,  instead  of  money.  It  was  generally  conceded  that 
about  10  percent  of  this  scrip  would  be  lost  each  year,  and 
the  c(mcem  issuing  it  would  profit  to  that  extent.  This 
scrip  was  good  at  the  company's  store  or  commissary,  and 
sometimes  was  recognized  in  stores  in  nearby  towns  and 
villages,  depending  upon  the  ablUty  of  the  company  to  re- 
deem it.  I  am  sure  that  10  percent  of  the  money  that  Is 
issued  by  the  Government  is  not  lost  each  jrear,  iMit  I  am 
equally  sure  that  a  large  amount  (rf  it  is  lost,  and  this  loss 
ubould  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  instead  of  to  a  system  owned  by  private  banks  since 
it  is  issued  by  tbe  Government  and  guaranteed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

aihaavB  ■■QTmsMsms 

Until  last  summer  a  bank  could  lend  $12  for  every  dollar 
at  reserve  that  It  owned.  If  a  customer  of  a  bank  should 
deposit  a  thousand  dollars,  the  bank  could  extend  loans  ag- 
gregating $134M)0  based  upon  this  $14K)0  of  reserves.  C(»- 
gress  passed  a  law  which  permitted  the  reserve  requirements 
to  be  Increased  100  percent.  Acting  under  that  law,  the 
Board  of  Governors  <tf  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  issued  sn 
order  last  July  to  the  effect  that  thereafter  a  bank  could 
loan  only  $8  to  every  one  that  it  had  in  reserve.  Only 
recently  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  took  the  final  step  by  increasing  the  reserve  require- 
ments the  full  100  percent,  which  means  th^  hereafter  a 
member  bank  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bankii^  System  can 
lend  only  $6  for  one. 

It  is  well  known  that  very  few  people  who  are  customers 
of  banks  demand  actual  mcmey.  Most  of  the  business,  about 
90  to  95  percent,  is  done  by  checks.  Experience  has  shown 
that  a  bank  is  safe  as  long  as  it  lias  $1  in  its  vault  to  sup- 
port $12  in  deposits.  Instead  of  the  reserve  requirements 
being  used  now  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  depositors, 
they  are  used  to  prevent  the  banks  from  unduly  extending 
or  Inflating  credit  by  making  loans.  That  is  the  object  of 
the  recent  change  in  reserve  requirements,  and  not  caused 
by  reason  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Board  to  protect  the 
depositors  as  they  do  not  need  this  iMrotection. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Act  requires  these  member  banks  to 
carry  their  reserves  in  Federal  Reserve  banks. 

Examining  the  statement  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks 
at  March  27,  1937,  it  will  be  discovered  that  they  riaim  to 
have  deposits  of  about  $74)00,000.000.  Practically  all  of  this 
is  dq^ostts  from  member  banks;  it  is  their  reserve  account. 
If  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  are  privileged  to  use  this  re- 
serve account  of  the  member  banks  they  are  really  destroy- 
ing the  object  of  creating  a  reserve.  That  reserve  account 
is  there  to  protect  the  depositors,  not  to  be  used  by  Fedoral 
Reserve  banks.  It  is  supposed  to  be  cash  available  when 
needed.  Under  the  old  system  a  bank  would  carry  this  re- 
serve in  its  own  vault  or  with  its  correspondent  bank.  Some 
State  laws  require  a  certain  percentage  of  the  reserve  to  be 
carried  tn  a  bank's  own  vault-4n  the  case  of  State  banks. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Act  requires  this  reserve  to  be  carried 
in  a  Federal  Reserve  bank  instead  of  the  bank's  own  vault. 
In  determining  the  assets  of  Federal  reserve  banks,  this 
money  dtiould  be  impounded  at  set  aside;  it  should  be  ear- 
maated  as  a  reserve  to  protect  the  deposits  in  member  banks, 
and  tiionld  not  be  pointed  to  as  an  asset  at  these  Federal 
Resorve  banks. 
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ooTEamcxNT  sRonu)  own  nssaAi.  sxsnvB  bakxs 
Tbe  12  Federal  Reserve  banks  should  be  taken  over  by  the 
Government  and  operated  in  the  interest  of  all  the  people, 
banks.  Industry,  agriculture,  and  commerce.  No  private 
corporation  or  corporaticn  owned  by  private  corporations 
should  have  the  right  to_  issue  money. 

OTHZ8    UrrOUCATIOM 

In  the  CoNGRSSsiONAL  Rkcobd  for  February  24,  1937,  com- 
mencing at  page  1564  will  be  found  a  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject and  a  table  disclosing  the  names  and  locations  of  the 
109  largest  banks.  My  extension  of  remarks  appearing  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Congressional  Rkcobo  commencing  at 
page  647  also  deals  with  this  subject. 


Power  and  Politics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  D.  McFARLANE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  29.  1937 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  W.  D.  McFARLANE,  OF  TEXAS,  TO  THE 
LEAGUE  OF  INDUSTRLAL  DEMOCRACY  ON  FEBRUARY  26, 
1937 


Mr.  McFARLANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  given 
me  I  desire  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  insert 
a  copy  of  the  speech  I  delivered  at  the  conference  on  Ttie 
Social  Control  of  Power,  sponsored  by  the  League  of  Indus- 
trial Democracy,  Friday  evening,  February  26,  at  a  banquet 
at  the  National  Press  Club,  Washington,  D.  C,  which  is  as 
follows: 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  meeting  with  you  this  evening 
and  of  being  given  the  privilege  of  discussing  this  Important 
subject. 

Right  now  the  most  important  topic  of  discussion  before  the 
American  people  Is  the  President's  recommendations  regarding  the 
Supreme  Court.  I  believe  ~^e  Supreme  Court  Issue  can  be  more 
eacily  understood  by  studying  the  decisions  of  the  Court  and  the 
effect  they  have  had  upon  the  economic  progress  of  our  country. 

With  this  In  mind,  let  me  refer  to  the  progress  we  have  made 
In  recent  years  and  the  regulatlcm  and  control  of  the  power 
Interests. 

THS  I^BBIXS  TN  TEXAS 

In  dlsctisslng  this  question  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  far  relat- 
ing my  personal  experience  s,  but  I  believe  this,  after  all,  is  the 
best  authority. 

I  received  my  flrst  baptism  of  fire  15  years  ago  when,  as  a  member 
of  the  State  Legislature  of  Texas.  I  actively  supported  legislation  to 
regulate  the  Power  Trust.  It  did  not  take  me  long  to  realize 
what  a  tremendous  task  v;e  htul  before  us  In  trying  to  enact 
legislation  to  regulate  and  properly  control  the  utilities.  It  was 
In  this  battle  that  I  flrst  noticed  how  their  lobby  and  Its  different 
kinds  of  propaganda  really  begam  to  function.  I  found  they  had 
the  best  personal-relations  men  obtainable,  some  at  whom  were 
ex-members  of  the  legislature,  and  all  of  whom  knew  the  likes 
and  dislikes — ^the  complete  habits  and  backgroimd  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  better  than  any  member  even  knew  himself. 

BOW    LOBBIES    FUNCTIOM 

I  found  they  had  regular  meetings  at  which  they  thoroughly 
discussed,  through  careful  check,  each  member's  attitude  and 
what  progress  they  were  making  in  their  battle  to  defeat  this 
legislation.  They  knew  the  strength  and  weakness  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  house  and  senate.  They  knew  the  kind  and  character 
of  entertalimient  that  would  best  appeal  to  him — whether  it  was 
wine,  woman,  or  song.  Through  their  local  representatives  they 
knew  Intimately  his  business  and  church  connections,  his  entire 
political  background,  his  friends  as  well  as  his  enemies.  They 
were  liberal  In  their  entertiilnment.  were  always  anxious  to  buy 
your  meals,  take  you  to  picture  shows,  or  give  other  kind  of  enter- 
tainment that  they  thought  was  acceptable. 

It  does  not  take  a  Member  long,  who  watches  the  personal  and 
poUtlcal  record  made  by  his  colleagues,  to  fairly  well  size  up  the 
situation  as  to  whether  the  Member  is  what  we  call  a  conservative 
or  progressive  In  his  legislative  way  of  thinking,  and  after  a  few 
weeks  of  such  service  the  Member  pretty  weU  knows  the  situation. 

I  became  greatly  Interested  and  wondered  why  we  had  so  many 
apparently  good  men  with  progressive  Ideas  on  other  subjects,  who 
were  bitterly  <^posed  to  regulation  of  the  utilities.  My  Investi- 
gations soon  gave  me  satisfactory  answers. 

I  found  In  our  State  legislature  what  I  have  later  found  exists 
in  most  of  our  State  le^slatures.  as  well  as  In  the  National  Con- 
gress, a  well-organlaed  lobby,  sent  there  to  protect  their  Interests. 


I  found  the  rallzoeds.  the  different  uUUties.  the  oil  companies,  the 
book  companies,  and  other  business  interests  were  working  hand  in 
hand  to  protect  their  every  Interest.  I  found  that  these  different 
groups  would  contribute  to  the  campaign  expense*  of  any  and  all 
legislative  candidates  who  would  let  them  whom  they  felt  might  be 
elected,  so  that  they  won.  regardless  of  who  was  elected.  Then, 
when  these  different  lobby  groups  met  at  the  beginning  of  the 
legislative  session,  they  would  check  the  different  members  and 
wotild  cooperate  with  each  other  In  the  information  and  influence 
they  had  on  the  different  members,  and  tn  this  way  they  were  able 
to  exert  their  strongest  influence  in  helping  each  other  to  defeat 
the  legislation  In  which  they  were  Interested. 

I  found  these  different  lobby  groups,  especially  the  Power  Trust. 
spending  large  sum<?  of  money  in  advertising  their  monopoly 
through  the  press.  Recent  Federal  lYade  Commission  hearlnga 
report  that  from  $25,000,000  to  $30,000,000  anntially  was  thus  being 
spent  in  advertising  with  the  press  at  the  time  of  their  t^tHnga. 
While  the  newspapers  take  this  money  for  Power  Tru^  advertlaUig. 
which  seems  to  completely  control  most  of  them  on  the  power 
Issue,  they  have  managed  to  lobby  through  Congress  their  franking 
privilege,  which  saves  them  many  millions  of  dollars  annually  In 
delivering  their  papers  free  In  their  home  county,  and  this  free 
service  Is  given  on  the  theory  of  the  educational  value  of  the  news- 
papers, and  we  find  most  of  the  pwpers  controlled  by  the  Power 
Trust  will  carry  only  the  Power  Trust  side  of  this  Issue,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  other  great  Issues:  therefore,  this  free  franking 
privilege,  it  seems,  should  be  denied  these  papers.  It  being  propa- 
ganda instead  of  educational.  I  found  we  had  university  profes- 
sors and  others  to  appear  before  our  committees  and  tbelr  lobby 
organizations  would  write  strong  letters  opposing  the  passage  of 
regulatory  legislation.  I  soon  found  that  they  knew  more  different 
ways  of  exerting  pressure  through  my  friends  and  otherwise  than  I 
had  ever  dreamed  of.  I  received  telephone  calls,  telegrams,  lettera, 
and  petitions  galore  urging  defeat  of  the  legislation. 

THE  PBOPAOANDA  OT  THE  POWSK  T8UST 

Little  did  I  realize  how  far-reaching  their  campaign  of  propa- 
ganda had  gone  until  after  I  had  had  the  (^portunlty  of  studying 
the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  comprising  some  100 
volumes,  made  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  Senate  Beaolutlon  No. 
83  of  the  Seventieth  Congress. 

After  4  years'  service  in  the  lower  house  in  Texam,  I  waa  elected 
to  the  State  senate,  and  It  was  in  this  campaign  for  the  senate 
that  I  had  another  opportunity  to  view  the  different  kinds  of 
power  the  Power  Trust  can  exert  In  political  campaigns. 

My  opponent  in  this  campaign  was  a  member  of  the  State  senate, 
and  his  record  of  service  was  very  favorable  to  the  special  interests. 
It  was  an  expensive  campaign,  the  Power  Trust  and  their  friends 
exerted  every  possible  influence  to  elect  him;  however,  through  tbe 
loyalty  of  my  friends  we  won.  It  was  then  that  I  flrst  felt  the 
power  of  Injunction.  Suit  was  flled  and  my  name  enjoined  from 
being  placed  on  the  general-election  baUot.  However,  after  con- 
siderable expense  the  Supreme  Court  decided  in  my  favor. 

My  election  to  the  senate  gave  me  another  4  years'  service  of 
trying  to  enact  progressive  legislation  to  regulate  the  power  Indiu- 
try.  etc.,  but  without  success.  The  Power  Trust  has  never  yet  lost 
a  battle  in  our  State  on  this  issue.  T^xas  Is  ooe  of  the  Ave  States 
In  the  Nation  that  has  no  adequate  regulatory  commission  to 
regulate  our  utility  rates.  Through  their  many  and  varied  lobby- 
ing activities  they  have  so  far  been  able  to  block  the  enactment 
of  any  regvtlatory  legislation  that  Is  worthwhile  to  our  people,  and 
I  flnd  today  that  the  Power  Trxist  In  Texas  seems  to  be  weU  en- 
trenched there  as  elsewhere  and  thorouglily  capable  of  defeating 
any  kind  of  regulatory  legislation. 

raomsEs  ano  PB>roBMAifCE 

Candidates  for  Governor  and  other  State  officials  In  Texas  for 
years  have  run  on  platforms  of  regulating  tbe  utilities,  enforcement 
of  our  antitrust  laws,  and  reducing  taxes,  etc..  and  the  Power 
Trust  lobby,  in  conjunction  with  others,  seem  to  go  right  on  de- 
feating this  program,  and  shifting  more  all  the  while  tbelr  tax 
burden  on  to  the  poor. 

I  have  been  inspired  diiring  my  service  in  Congress  by  tbe  kind 
and  character  of  leadership  we  have  had  In  the  White  Bouse  in 
our  great  President.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  His  record  on  power 
Is  well  known  and  needs  no  explanation.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  cotirageous  flght  he  has  made  to  set  up  yardsticks. 
Nation-wide,  and  to  otherwise  adquately  regulate,  if  pc«Bible,  the 
power  Industry.  We  have  lived  to  see  tbe  construction  of  T.  V.  A., 
Boulder  Dam,  and  now  other  great  power  pirojects  on  the  West 
coast,  such  as  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  Bonneville  Dam,  and  otbers 
too  numerous  to  mention.  We  know  how  cheeply  electricity  may 
be  generated  and  distributed,  and  the  people  of  America  wUl  not, 
and  shotild  not.  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  the  T.  V.  A. 
jrardstlck  rates  made  effective  Nation-wide. 

Our  flght  with  the  Power  Trust  Is  not  won:  In  fact,  as  I  see  It 
today  we  are  at  the  cross  road.  While  T.  V.  A.  and  other  Govern- 
ment yardstlclts  have  been  tremendously  successful  in  demon- 
strating how  cheaply  electric  current  may  be  produced — for  less 
than  one-half  cent  per  kilowatt — the  chairman  of  the  board.  Dr. 
Morgan,  wants  to  compromise  with  the  Power  Trust,  and  urges  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Power  Trust's  latest  baby — their  power-pooling 
arrangement  whereby  Government  power  lines,  etc.,  woxild  be  com- 
bined with  [trivate  lines — thxis  destroying  any  chance  to  ade- 
quately show  how  cheaply  power  is  lieiag  produced  and  distributed 
to  the  consumers  under  Oovmunent  yaitlstlck  plants.  We  mtist 
flght  to  stop  any  such  fixrther  power-pooling  arrangements.  I 
have  offered  legislation.  H.  R.  4903.  which  through  oonatitatlonal 
taxation  would  establish  the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates  Natkm-wlde. 
So  if  the  Power  Trust  is  really  in  earnest  in  iKwlIng  their  interests^ 
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thOT  rfMVld  iMlp  «Baet  this  ladiUtlaii.    I  arte  toot  Help  la  aeeur- 
iBf  approfml  ot  this  togUtaUon  Uvoogh  ttae  Boom  Waf*  ud 

llMOS  Offt»t'"**ttOC. 

Rut»l  iikictflftMtlon  hM  not  OMde  the  pn^ew  U  should. 
Ifany  farm  Qontmunltlcs.  erytag  for  •toetrlctty.  Have  aa«  yet  been 
wr*«d  and  easnot  reoetve  Um  bwnit  d  etecUlUty  under  the 
pccaent  eet-vp. 


r.  w.  A. 

PraeUeallf  ttae  entlra  Public  Worka  ArtmliHatTatton  program  has 
baen  laboCMad  by  the  Power  "Itvat  througii  InJ^inrtlnn 

The  city  council  at  WtchUa  PaUa.  Tex.,  ttae  largaet  city  In  my 
dMCrtcK.  ta  108S  unantavwiwly  MqaaaMd  ma.  after  being  elected 
on  ttaaft  iHUc.  to  aolet  ttacm  to  iMCure  a  P.  W.  A.  loan  and  grant 
with  vhlch  to  eoaatnict  a  mvnlctpal  light  plant  tar  tbelr  dty. 
Two  electlone  wcm  licki.  after  ttae  most  bitter  kind  of  a  fl^t. 
in  which  eeeae  of  the  people  were  allowed  to  vote  on  wbetlier  or 
not  ttae  dty  would  aeeept  $i;mtJ00O  loan  and  a  grant  ot  94BOJ0OO 
with  which  to  build  a  municipal  light  plant.  AU  of  the  trt^a 
known  to  ttae  i^wer  Ttuat  ware  brought  toto  play  to  defeat  this 
etectkm.  Both  dally  papers  Hhtn  ware  openly  charged  with  being 
of  laise  btoeks  of  Power  Truat  etock  and  they  never 
5-,f«««  etowge.  Ttaeae  imoepaxme  did  everything  passible 
r  ^m»  items  and  edtaorlal  col«muw  to  defeat  the 
eleetlOB.  A  ao-ealled  Ottlaeaa  Taipaiyeia  OoooUttee  was  or- 
toy  tha  Power  Ttuat.  the  aama  aa  they  organise  every- 
la  aneh  flghta.  and  several  hundred  v»iA  woricers  were 
to  walk  the  sUeieta  and  ring  ttae  home  door  bells  to 
Ttke  Baetrle  Bond  *  Share  Oo.'s  national 
broiwht  la  to  direct  the  advartlaing  campaign. 
Byaea  and  aU  of  ttaeta>  so-called  stockholders 
outt  Chc<r  work  and  made  a  taouaa-to-houae  eanvaas  oar  the  dty 
t»^<sat  thia  aiaetloii, 

It  waa  known  that  ttae  IHiw  Ttua*  had  moUL  more  of  tbelr 
preferred  stock  In  this  dty  than  any  other  dty  lU  slxe  in  Texas, 
and  <tf  course  each  noteholder  felt  It  a  perwmal  interest  and 
got  ont  and  wortced  to  defeat  the  election.  Many  speeches  were 
broadcast  over  the  radio  and  dally  ads  and  news  lt«ns  were 
canned  la  the  papers  there  mlsrepicaentiag  Uie  facts  to  the 
people.  BuBdrads  of  the  vnemi^eTBd  were  aaahle  to  buy  ptdl 
tans  in  order  to  vote  and  the  Power  TTost  again  came  in  with 
their  injunction  and  enjoined  the  dty  to  atop  the  tmnsfer  of 
funds  frcin  the  water  depaortmcBt  ao  that  employment  could  be 
given  people,  saOdefBt  with  vrhldi  to  buy  poll  taxes,  so  tliey 
could  vote,  flavcral  hundred  Negioea  ipere  hauled  by  the  Power 
Trust  to  vote,  and  thouaands  of  mIsrepreseBtattens  were  made 
by  tlte  wufleis  of  the  Por#er  Ttuat  to  defeat  the  deetlon.  and 
this  they  did  by  MT  votea. 

I  have  tpaktaa  on  tlie  power  qweatlen  on  the  Boor  of  Oongreee 
■vvcral  timca  aad  taave  jrat  complete  InformattoB  lato  the  Baooas 
stwwtiv  jtHt  bow  tte  Power  Ttust  defeated  tbeee  two  municipal 
ligfat-fMant  electluus  at  Wichita  Mia. 

powaa  THSouou  xhjtoictzoh 

TIM  Bgtat  made  at  Wletalto  PaUa  is  ^ptaal  of  almilar  flg^ito  made 
ttasougtoout  the  Natton  to  giva  the  people  lower  light  rates,  and 
praetkaliy  la  each  aad  eeary  Uwtaaoe  ttae  people's  ri^U  have 
faaen  blocfead  tay  ttae  Puwur  Urust  ttasoqgh  iajnnetlon. 

I  bold  ta  aqr  hand  a  lettar  fnaa  Ool.  Horatio  B.  Haefcafet,  Asslat- 
SBt  Adantaialratar  of  the  Psdsral  Haisiiinry  AdaiinlstrBtloa  of 
PttUle  Watka,  dated  f^hroary  Id.  xmt.  wbkth  givea  a  complete 
of  ttae  outcome  of  all  mualelpal  tight  plaat  projeeta  at- 
to  be  ujiisliui.Hid  lader  thla  Admtniarratico. 

I  requested  this  information  last  waek  after  the  Power  Ttust,  in 
my  district.  Texas  Itactrlc  Swvioe  Co.  a  subsidiary  of  BecMe 
it  Share  Co..  bad  enjoined  the  loan  and  giant  for  Bectra, 
fur  $XU.JHt  tar  the  coostroctlon  of  a  araaiclpal  light  phuit. 
HUB  aama  Power  Ttust  last  year,  after  the  cittaens  had  voted 
Bkore  than  7  to  1  to  build  a  munldpal  Ught  plaat,  enjoined  the 
dty  iMBa  huUdtng  tbs  ptaat  on  the  giounds  that  Uie  dty  was 
not  financially  alila  to  do  so.  They  now  enjoin  the  dty  from 
oonrtnicting  tbelr  light  plant  on  the  nounds  that  they  have  eet 
forth  ta  tbdr  amay  l^Junetaon  salts,  liattoa-wlde.  ttaat  it  mter- 
fvas  vttli  tlwlr  prttate  monopely.  ^ 

I  wSl  read  you  ttds  letter  of  Od.  Baekett,  which  gives  you  tbe 
atatns  of  ttko  ttfliBrent  municipal  Ui^t  plwat  ptojects  for  tbe 
NaUon: 


W.  IXMcPi 


MT  Puauc  WcaKS. 
Wa8hia4ftom,  D.  C,  Februarg  li,  1937. 


of  Ifr. 


In  rw^wnai  to  your  tfitephonic  request 
dark  fftaaman  ragardlag  kba  status  of  tba  allotment  to 
Ttx..  our  docket  Tsxaa  MM  P  P.  I  can  Inform  you  thact 
any  paimant  of  fuada  fbr  thla  project  baa  bean  restrained  by  order 
Ttf  tiia  Pifftnf^  ntatr%  tit  tb»  jit^ateft  rf  nninmhtfc  This  Order  was 
lasuad  Itebruary  11.  A  copy  Is  attarbfd  barewttb  for  your  atten- 
tion. 

In  ra^onaa  to  your  tnzther  question,  this  order  of  the  court 
tariasi  up  to  MSetMUMH  ttae  *fn^p«*  of  aioney  wblcb  is  held  in 
auipaBse  by  court  InJ*^"*'^*^'  against  P.  W.  A.  Altogether  53 
pjojacta  M«  la  Ola  cafeagory.  witb  4  In  addition  on  whicb  li^Junc- 
tlOBa  have  tasaa  wrr^f*^'*  to  allow  a  Bmltad  amount  of  wortc  to 
It  la  •"•*fr"*~*  tbat  these  Injunetioas  are  prevcattag 
17  paopla  fkom  bdag  amployod  on  the  projects  and  approKi- 
mataly  MjOOO  aMre  from  baijog  emniarad  m  tha  production  and 
of  tba 


ig  emniayad  m  tha  production 
matsiiala  wbldi  woukl  ha  necei 


A  good  asaay  adrtitional  projects  have  been  en  Joined,  but.  be- 
cauae  at  the  expenne  aod  delay  of  the  litigation,  or  for  other 
reasons,  the  applicants  have  withdrawn  their  applications  and  tbe 
allotments  have  been  rescinded.  Injuncti<»)s  have  been  granted 
In  other  cases  even  before  an  allotment  laas  been  made. 

nanrfl  on  an  actual  stiKly  at  six  completed  P.  W.  A.  power  proj- 
ects made  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  more  than  four  men 
were  employed  Indirectly  on  these  projects  for  every  one  employed 
on  the  site.  These  projects  were  steam  or  diesel  plants,  whereas 
some  of  the  enjoined  aJLlotmeuts  axe  for  hydro  plants  and  for  tbe 
hydro  plants  the  ratio  would  not  be  so  high.  However,  the 
general  ratio  for  all  P.  W.  A.  has  been  found  by  tbe  Bureau  of 
I^OMsr  Statistics  to  be  2.5  employed  off  Uae  site  tat  erery  1  em- 
ployed on  the  site. 

It  was  hoped  that  litigation  on  these  projects  would  have  been 
settled  by  a  Supreme  Conrt  decision  In  the  Duke  Power  Co.  t. 
Greentoood  County  case.  This  case  was  beard  tiy  tbe  Supteme 
Court  last  fall,  but  no  decision  was  made  on  the  merits,  as  the 
Supreme  Court  foimd  that  the  lower  courts  had  made  certain 
procedural  errors,  and  ttierefore  this  case,  which  had  already  been 
in  the  courts  for  nearly  3  years,  was  returned  to  the  district  court 
of  South  Carolina  for  retrial. 

In  all  four  of  the  cases  of  this  nature  tbat  have  been  decided 
by  the  circuit  courts  of  appeal  the  decision  has  been  in  favor  of 
the  Government.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to  get  another  case 
before  the  Supreme  Court  tills  term,  but  at  present  there  is  little 
prospect  of  achieving  this,  as  the  nearest  cases  are  two  which  were 
heard  before  tlie  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Colxunbia  on 
February  15.  Judging  by  the  delays  which  have  faced  this  type  of 
litigation  in  tbe  past,  that  will  not  allow  time  for  this  case  to  get 
to  tbe  Stipreme  Court  this  term,  and  therefore  there  is  probably 
no  likelihood  of  getting  a  decision  on  them  before  next  Christmas, 
even  if  further  procedtiral  tecfanieaiities  are  not  discovered  In 
thniw"  oaaes. 

In  this  connection  I  think  I  should  add  that  the  procedural 
enturs  which  caused  the  Supreme  Court  to  remand  the  Greenwood 
County  case  were  not  due  to  any  fault  of  the  Government  attor- 
neys and  they  were  not  points  raised  by  either  side  in  the  litiga- 
tion. All  the  evMenoe  either  side  had  desired  to  Introduce  was 
before  the  Supren»e  Court  at  that  time,  but  the  Court  sent  the 
case  back,  saying  that  there  was  **no  exigency",  although  the  eon- 
sequent  delay  means,  as  above  noted,  that  ttKMisands  of  persons 
will  remain  unemployed.  Needless  to  say,  tbe  P.  W.  A.  will  con- 
tinue to  push  this  litigation  with  all  speed,  as  we  are  very  desirous 
of  having  tbe  question  determined  one  way  or  the  other  so  that 
the  money  which  Congress  has  appropriated  may  senw  the  purpose 
for  which  Congress  appropriated  it. 
Sincerely  yours. 

HoaATio  B.  Hackett. 
Assistant  Administrator. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  Power  Trust,  throxigh  injunction  against 
P.  W.  A,,  has  tied  up  (37.491,863  in  money  for  municipal  Ught 
j4^«t  construction  and  has  <teprived  100.847  people  from  being 
enq>loyed.  We  had  hoped  tbat  tbe  SuiK«me  Court  would  at  least 
tttuler  a  dedston  in  the  Duke  Poteer  Co.  v.  Greentoood  County  case, 
advising  \2S  the  statqa  of  Um  future  of  P.  W.  A.  and  all  power  proj- 
ects thereunder,  but,  although  tbe  case  was  fuUy  developed  and 
had  been  pending  for  nearly  3  years,  the  Court  refused  to  pass 
on  the  merits  of  the  case  and  sent  it  back  for  retrial,  saying  "no 
exigency",  and  now  it  seems  we  must  wait  another  3  years,  if  these 
nine  dd  men  are  allowed  to  continue  to  construe  tbe  law  and 
thus  in  truth  and  in  fact  enact  our  laws  of  Congress,  for  tbe 
power  to  construe  is  tbe  power  to  make  our  laws;  and  what  is 
true  of  power  legislation  is  also  true  of  minimum  wages,  maximum 
boun.  child  labor,  of  legislation  for  increasing  the  consumer- 
purchasing  power,  for  the  farmer,  laborer,  social  security  for  the 
^ed,  for  tbe  crippled,  tbe  blind,  etc.;  in  fact,  the  entire  program  of 
this  administration  and  all  legislation  enacted  under  this  adminls- 
tratioa  ban^i  in  the  balance. 

Tbe  Powar  Ttust  and  tbelr  palitical  manipulators  are  yet  to  be 
conquered. 


The  Sit-Down  Strike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  MARTIN  DIES 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  29. 1937 


tncATBoarr  bt  williaii  OBsaf.  I'BSSiDtarr  op  the 

AMBBICAN  PEDBRATION  OF  LABOB 


Ml.  DIES.  Idr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extezid  my  re- 
maits  in  the  Rkcoro.  I  iiiclude  the  f<41owing  statement  at 
wniiam  Oreen,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  and  also  sections  5299  and  S300  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
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utes.  which,  in  my  opinion,  makes  it  mandatary  far  tbe  Presi- 
dent to  stop  sit-down  strikes: 

William  Green,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
telegraphed  the  following  statement  to  headquarters  to  be  given 
to  the  press: 

"The  sit-down  strike  has  never  been  approved  or  siipported  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  because  there  is  involved  In  its 
application  grave  implications  detrimental  to  labor's  Interests.  It 
must  be  disavowed  by  the  thinking  men  and  women  of  labor. 

"First,  public  opinion  will  not  support  sit-down  strikes.  Tbat 
means  labor  loses  public  support  when  any  part  of  it  engages  In 
sit-down  strikes.  Without  such  support  organized  labor  cannot 
win  strikes  or  establish  and  maintain  itself  as  a  vital  force  in  the 
economic  and  Industrial  life  of  the  Nation.  Labor  cannot  afford  to 
lose  the  support  of  public  opinion. 

"Second,  temporary  advantages  gained  throtigh  sit-down  strikes 
will  inevitably  lead  to  permanent  injury.  The  public  generally 
will  not  long  tolerate  tbe  illegal  sei2ure  of  property.  If  persisted 
in.  It  wUl.  through  State  and  Federal  lawmaking  bodies,  force  the 
enactment  of  legislation  providing  for  compulsory  arbitration,  the 
incorporation  of  unions,  and  other  repressive  forms  of  legislation 
which  will  deprive  organized  labor  of  freedom  of  association  and 
liberty  of  action  within  the  limitations  of  both  moral  and  statu- 
tory law.  Such  action  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  labor.  Labor 
should  refrain  from  engaging  In  sit-down  strikes  and  maintain 
Its  freedom  of  action  and  iissociation  rather  than  experiment  with 
It  and  as  a  result  be  subjected  to  oppressive  legal  regulation  and 
compulsory  arbitration.  Labor,  therefore,  runs  the  risk  of  losing 
more  than  can  be  gained  by  engaging  In  sit-down  strikes.  It  must 
be  free  to  strike  against  loJ\utice  and  oppression  and  for  higher 
wages  and  better  living  standards.  It  must  be  permitted  to  picket 
when  strikes  occur.  It  may  be  greatly  restricted  and  perhaps 
denied  the  exercise  of  the»e  elemental  rights  If  it  persists  In  en- 
gaging in  sit-down  strikes. 

"I  therefore  publicly  warn  labor  against  this  illegal  procedure. 
Both  personally  and  officially,  I  disavow  the  sit-down  strike  as  a 
part  of  the  economic  and  organization  policy  of  tbe  American 
Federation  of  Labor." 

[From  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  ad  ed.,  1878] 
Sbc.  5299.  Whenever  inmirrection,  domestic  violence,  unlawful 
combinations,  or  conspiracies  in  any  State  so  obstructs  or  hinders 
the  execution  of  the  laws  thereof,  and  of  the  United  States,  as  to 
deprive  any  portion  or  clbss  of  the  pec^le  of  such  State  of  any 
of  the  rights,  privileges,  cr  immunities,  or  protection,  named  in 
the  Constitution  and  secured  by  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  such 
rights,  privileges,  or  Inmitmlties,  smd  the  constituted  authorities 
of  such  State  are  unable  to  protect,  or,  from  any  cause,  fail  in  or 
refuse  protection  of  the  people  in  such  rights,  such  facts  shall  be 
deemed  a  denial  by  such  State  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States:  and  in  all  such  cases,  or  whenever  any  such  Insurrection, 
violence,  unlawful  ccmbinRtlon,  or  conspiracy  opposes  or  obstructs 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  the  due  execution  thereof,  or 
impedes  or  obstructs  the  due  course  of  Jxistice  tmder  the  same, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President,  and  it  shtdl  be  his  duty,  to 
take  such  measures,  by  the  employment  of  the  militia  or  the 
land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  or  of  either,  or  by  other 
means,  as  he  may  deem  necessary,  for  the  suppression  of  such 
Insurrection,  domestic  violence,  or  combinations. 

Sbc.  6300.  Whenever,  In  the  Judgment  of  the  President.  It  be- 
comes necessary  to  use  the  milltfiiry  forces  under  this  title,  the 
President  shall  forthwith,  by  proclamation,  command  the  insur- 
gents to  disperse  and  retire  peaceably  to  their  respective  abodes 
within  a  limited  Ume. 


Reorganizatioii  of  Federal  Judiciary 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  March  30  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  Mar.  29).  1937 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CARTER  GLASS,  OF  VXROIMIA.  ON 

MARCH  29.   1937 


BCr.  BYRD.  BCr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  published  in  the  Record  the  notable  address  on  the 
pr(HX)sal  to  reorganize  the  Federal  judiciary,  delivered  last 
evening  over  the  radio  by  my  colleague  the  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Glass]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  tbe  Rscoso.  as  follows: 

The  speaker  this  evening  is  CAsm  Oi^Aas,  senior  Senator  of 
Virginia  in  tbe  Congress  of  tbe  United  SUtes.     Never  in  my 


career  until  now  bare  I  ventured  to  debate  before  tbe  publld 
a  measure  pending  in  tbe  Senate  and  awaiting  decision  tbera; 
but  tbe  proponents  off  the  problem  to  wblcb  I  sliaU  addzeas  my- 
self ton^t  lutve  seemed  fearful  of  a  deliberate  oonsldaation 
of  tbe  proposal  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court  of  tbe  United  SUtes; 
they  have  defiantly  avowed  their  purpoee  to  take  tbe  dlacusston 
into  every  forum,  with  tbe  xinoonoealed  intention  of  brining 
pressure  to  bear  on  Member*  of  Congress  to  submit  obediently 
to  the  fri^tful  suggestion  which  baa  come  to  them  from  the 
White  House.  Tbe  cbaUenge  has  been  accepted  by  tboee  who  op- 
pose tbe  repugnant  scheme  to  disrupt  repreeentative  govern- 
ment in  the  Nation;  and  tbe  iMittle  is  on  to  tbe  end. 

Confessedly  I  am  speaking  tonight  from  tbe  depUis  of  a  aool 
filled  with  bittemees  against  a  proposition  wlilcb  i^ipears  to  ma 
utterly  destitute  of  moral  sensibility  and  wlttiout  parallel  slnca 
the  foundation  of  the  Republic.  However,  I  am  not  T*»*^trc  my 
own  mind  alone;  the  character  and  inteUlgenoe  of  tlie  Nation 
are  aroused  and  I  am  reflecting  as  beat  I  can  tbe  indignant  pro- 
tests of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  individual  dtlaens  wnoae 
telegrams  and  letters  to  me  as  a  single  Senator  are  on  tbe  desk 
before  me  as  an  inspiration  against  any  faltering  in  tbls  tima 
of  extreme  perU  to  tbat  diarter  of  our  Uberties  wblcb  ObMlatona 
pronounced  "the  most  wonderful  work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given 
time  by  the  brain  and  purpose  of  man." 

There  has  been  some  talk  about  "organised  propaganda"  against 
tbls  unabashed  proposition  to  pack  tbe  Supreme  Court  for  a 
specified  purposel  Propaganda  was  first  organised  in  babalf  of 
the  scheme  right  here  in  Was*Ungton  and  has  prcoeeded  wltb 
<inabat.ed  fury  from  tbe  Wbit&  House  fireside  to  nearly  every 
rostrum  In  tbe  co\intry. 

Political  Janizaries,  paid  by  tbe  I^ederal  Treasury  to  perform 
s«^ces  here  and  charged  wltb  no  ottcial  responsibility  for  de- 
termining questions  affecting  tbe  Nation's  Judiciary,  are  p^i-ittng 
the 'States  in  a  desperate  effort  to  Infiueqce  tbe  public  against  tbe 
Supreme  Court  of  tbe  United  States.  One  of  tbeee  viaionary  in- 
cendiaries spoke  recently  in  a  Southern  State  and  eioeeded  all 
bounds  of  rational  criticism  in  his  vituperation  of  tbe  eminent 
men  who  have  served  with  great  distinction  on  tbe  Supreme 
Bench.  He  is  said  to  have  been  applauded  by  tbe  audience  of  bia 
partisans,  which  caused  me  to  wonder  if  they  could  have  known 
tbe  type  of  person  to  whose  unrestrained  abuae  of  tbe  Supreme 
Court  and  the  great  Jurists  who  constitute  its  memberabip  tbey 
approvingly  listened.  Did  they  know  that  he  recently  reproached 
the  South  for  providing  separate  pubUc  scbocaa  for  tlie  races;  tbat 
be  urged  repeal  of  every  statute  and  ordinance  of  segregation;  tbat 
be  practically  committed  the  administration  at  Waablngtn  to  a 
new  force  bill  for  tbe  South,  declaring  that  not  since  Lincoln's 
day  has  it  better  been  realized  than  now  the  necessity  of  laws  to 
strictly  enforce  the  three  poet-Civil  War  amendments  to  tbe  Con- 
stitution which  kept  the  South  in  agony  for  years  and  retarded 
its  progress  for  well-nigh  half  a  centiiry?  This  infuriated  propa- 
gandist for  degrading  the  Supreme  Court  practically  proposes  an- 
other tragic  era  of  reconstruction  for  the  South.  Should  men  of 
his  mind  have  part  in  picking  the  six  proposed  Judicial  sycophants 
very  likely  they  would  be  glad  to  see  reversed  those  decisions  of 
tbe  Court  tbat  saved  the  civilization  of  the  South  and  in  spite 
of  the  menace  of  passionate  partisans,  with  their  violent  threats 
to  "reorganize"  tbe  Court,  prohibited  the  seizure  and  conHacation. 
without  pay,  of  the  estates  of  private  citizens.  It  was  tlie  Su- 
preme Coiirt  of  tbe  United  States  that  validated  tbe  sultrage  lawa 
of  the  South  which  saved  the  section  from  anarchy  and  ruin  in  a 
period  the  unspeakable  outrages  of  which  nearly  aU  the  Nation 
recalls  with  shame. 

This,  however,  is  tnenHj  an  incidental  aspect  of  tbe  ease,  reflect- 
ing my  intense  personal  resentment  and  sharply  revealing  tbe 
sectional  anlmosl^  of  some  of  tbe  flerce  defamers  of  tbe  Supreme 
Coxirt.  Infinitely  graver  questions  are  presented.  This  entire 
Nation  Is  aroused  over  tbe  many  definite  proposals  to  reverse  the 
deliberate  Judgments  of  an  independent  Court  and  to  substitute 
for  them  the  previously  pledged  opinions  of  Judicial  subalterns. 
Wltb  men  of  this  undisguised  radical  type  campaigning  tbe  coun- 
try, and  freely  applying  their  wretehed  opprobriums  to  tbe  Su- 
preme Court,  these  who  resist  the  shocking  movement  are 
impertinently  reproached  with  "organizing  propaganda."  I  cbal- 
lenjge  any  proixment  of  this  paclOng  contrivance  to  examine  the 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  personal  letters  and  telegrams  sent 
to  me  and  find  In  tbem  anythizig  but  individual  indignation  at  ttie 
proposal  to  make  an  Executive  puppet  of  our  supreme  Judicial 
tribunal.  For  mjrself,  I  think  we  should  right  now  have  "organ- 
ized propaganda"  In  the  sense  that  tbe  men  and  women  of 
.America  who  value  the  liberties  they  have  enjoyed  for  180  years 
shotild,  with  unexampled  spontaneity,  exercise  tbelr  constitutional 
right  of  petition,  and  with  all  the  earnestness  of  tbelr  aoula  protest 
to  Congress  against  this  attempt  to  replace  repreeentative  govern- 
ment with  an  autocracy. 

Aside  from  these  obeervatlons.  let  us  consider  tbe  glaring  pro- 
posal of  tbe  White  House  to  pack  tbe  Supreme  Court  immediately 
wl>h  the  President's  own  legal  adherents  for  a  spedfled  purpoee, 
and  to  enable  him  during  bis  present  term,  even  should  tbere  be 
not  another,  to  entirely  reconstitute  tbe  Court  wltb  persons  enter- 
taining his  extraordinary  views  of  government.  Tbe  Attorney  Ocn- 
eral  in  Inaugurating  "organized  propaganda"  in  bebalf  of  tbe  proj- 
ect imdertook  to  identify  the  names  of  Washington.  JefferKm.  and 
other  eminent  Americans  with  expedients  akin  to  tbe  unprece- 
dented propoeal  of  tbe  President.  Already  I  have  puliUcly  pro- 
nounced the  aasertion  an  Indefensible  ilb^  on  tbe  fame  of  ueae 
great  men.  and  was  glad  to  note  tbat  tbe  Attorney  Oezieral  omitted 
in  bis  statement  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  to  repeat 
tbe  a^tersion.  Tbe  White  House  proposal  is  without  precedent  In 
tbe  history  of  American  Jurisprudence.    Its  consequences  portend 
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«tUs  beyoDd  tte  untety  of  any  iwnon  eoncented  for  »  decent 
KliiilnlatrmMaii  off  Justice  tn  this  eountiy.  There  to  «  praeedent. 
tetlnf  twf*^  to  Uie  InfamooB  8Ur  Cbamber  praceem  of  Great 
BrlUls.  to  wtiiefa  I  shell  preeently  refer. 

George  W«»hlngton.  of  eoune,  was  compelled  to  ncnnlnate  a 
full  Stmreme  Oourt  at  the  rery  beginning  of  our  natfcmal  life, 
bat  BO  rcputaMe  person  awrged  then  or  baa  eter  believed  ainoe 
that  Watfungton  "piaclted-  the  Oourt  with  men  pledged  to  any 
eertaln  line  of  conduct  beyond  faithful  compliance  with  the  re- 
quired oath  to  uphold  the  OonaUtution  In  the  eight  of  God.  un- 
Siftuenoed  by  ttie  aadilnfttkma  of  poUUclans  or  the  self  •tntereste 
of  any  group  of  men  intent  on  draining  the  federal  Treasury. 
The  men  he  selected  for  Chief  /uatlee  and  aasoctstee  were  not 
only  persons  of  eminence  In  the  profeeekm  of  the  law,  but  in 
character  literally  Incapable  of  going  on  the  bench  to  submit 
obediently  to  BtecntlTe  decrees. 

I  hcze  and  now  challenge  the  proponents  of  thla  startltng 
■cheip**  to  pack  the  Supreme  Oourt  for  the  avowed  purpoee  <n 
validating  acts  of  Oongress  already  decided  to  be  unconstltn- 
tlooal  to  produce  one  word  written  or  spoken  by  "nomas  Jelfersau 
In  advocacy  of  such  a  thing.  If  there  ever  was  a  public  man  who, 
aside  from  an  iinlmpef*'***'*  character,  could  have  been  sus- 
pected of  a  dealre  to  do  such  a  frightful  thing,  it  was  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Ha  hated  John  if***^".  Chief  Justice  of  the  Ckxurt, 
who  waa  hta  ^''^t*"  ^^bA  liarshaTt  hated  Jeffersom.  The  latter 
bitterly  oondeauked  liBfahaU's  *T*nV«"*  Recently  emerged  from 
under  the  tjranny  of  a  mad  King.  JWtCrsonlans  of  the  i>erlod 
rtieailiMl  the  titantformatlon  at  this  R^ubUc  Into  a  monarchy. 
They  suspected  Marahan  of  a  desire.  If  not  the  purpoee,  to  do  this 
t^  stop,  insldkniaiy",  through  Judicial  Interpretatlooas.  They 
f^i^^m,4^w  ]ff«T«n^  vbo  waa  Ifanhall's  powerful  political 
*,  oould  well  wish  It  to  be  done.  Jefferson  waa  Incensed  at 
tiM  obiter  dleta  In  liarshaU's  famous  opinion  In  the  case  of 
Marbory  afslnn*  iiadlsnn  and  other  notaUe  causes.  Perpetually 
afterward  he  blttsrty  censured  this  and  other  opinions  of  Mar- 
shaa.  Howevsr.  for  e  yean  after  the  delivery  of  ICazahall's  cele- 
brated fedavallstlc  opinion,  eoDcurred  in  by  the  Court,  Tliomas 
Jaffiwsan  was  Preeldent  of  the  United  Statee.  with  full  oppor- 
tunity to  propose  reorganlaatlon  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  oompd 
ee  to  his  views;  but.  with  overwhdmlagly  simportlng  Con- 
he  Bsver  then  or  at  any  time  In  all  his  llze  would  have 
each  an  abominable  thing. 

Aside  from  his  dear  dlsoemaMnt  ot  the  vital  Importaaoe  of  the 
etascks  and  ImHsimms  laoorporated  la  the  OanstlttttloB  and  his  oon- 
osptlon  of  JudMal  pra|«lsty.  Jeffasaon  would  never  have  suggested 
such  a  thing  tor  the  reaaon  subsequently  stated  with  charactenstlc 
dacMy  and  fWoe  Iqr  Woodrow  Wllwm  when  he  said: 

*lt  Is  wIthiB  the  imdo«ib»ed  eooatttutlonal  power  of  Ccmgrees  to 
warwhdaa  the  epposttlon  of  the  Stq^rame  Oourt  on  any  qiieatlon 
by  Inersastng  the  number  of  Justleee  and  rtfiHlng  to  confirm  any 
appolntasnts  to  the  new  places  which  do  not  promise  to  change 
the  optnkm  of  the  Court.  But  we  do  not  think  such  a  violation  of 
the  iptelt  of  the  OoBMUtutlon  Is  poaslble.  simply  because  we  share 
~  DOBtrlbtte  to  that  public  opinkm  which  makes  such  outrages 
eonatltutlmal  oKsraUty  impossible  by  standing  ready  to  cvxtm 

ready  to  coras  thsmr  l%at  vividly  deecrlbes  the  attt- 
tade  of  **»t»ite<ng  Bien  and  women  everywhere  In  America  today 
toward  this  hateful  attempt  to  drive  eminent  Jurlste  txom  the 
bench  tn  ordar  to  crowd  into  the  Oourt  a  lot  of  Judicial  marionettes 
to  speak  the  ventriloquism*  cf  the  White  Houae.  What  Woodrow 
WUson  pungently  dcecrlbed  as  an  expedient  to  "overwhelm  the 
Supreme  Court"  by  "an  outrage  upon  coootltutlonal  morality"  is. 
m  tuf  view,  the  exact  thing  now  propoeed;  and  It  requires  little 
astutamss  to  predict  with  ooofldenoe  that  the  prophecy  of  Wlleon 
wouM  oosne  trae  and  the  eursea  of  the  American  people.  In  the 
end.  would  be  visited  upon  thoee  reepooalble  for  this  devlee  to 
HHMSie  the  Supreme  Oourt  and  to  ibake  a  political  plaything  of 
the  OoBstltatkm  of  the  United  Statee. 

In  Uke  tenor  with  views  aitertalqed  and  frequently  ezpressed 
tif  WbodTOw  WlteB  were  the  profound  eonvletloas  of  anoither  lllua- 
of  the  modem  era.  A  practical  student  of  govem- 
t.  a  lover  of  hie  eountry,  preeminent  toK  eourage  and  common 
ear  Cleveland  had  a  reverential  regard  for  the  OonsUtu- 
Om  oourts,  Mothlng  on  the  earth  oouki  have  Induced 
thia  stem  pnlrtot  to  lay  Impimw  handa  upon  either  or  to  say  or 
do  aaythliv  tfastgiied  to  Inllamie  nnlnstnicted  public  opinkm 
^ptTT*  them.  Just  prior  to  his  ssooiad  electloo  to  the  Presidency. 
nil  island  HMde  a  aotafale  addrem  at  a  centennial  oeleliratlon  of 
the  Snprenas  Ooort.  reeltlag  the  eaerlflom  of  the  American 
people  to  be  fvm  and  admonishing  hia  hearere  that  the  writeia  ai 
the  Onaetttotlan  knew  from  bitter  espertance  bow  reedUy  Instm- 
msBtalltlH  of  foverament  ware  prone  to  trospam  iipon  the  Ubertlea 
of  the  governed. 

rimeiaiMl  pointed  out  that.  ueiarUielBM,  the  founders  of  the 
Bepuhllc  'H^almly  and  dallberatety  eetaMlahad  as  a  function  of 
thetr  Oovcmment  a  cheek  upon  unaucthorlaad  freedom  and  a 
reetramt  «voii  da^erone  liberty."  8a4d  he.  "the  attaefament  and 
allinlanne  of  the  founders  to  the  eoverelgnty  of  their  Otatm  were 
warm  and  unfaltering:  but  ttiat  did  not  prevent  them  from  oon- 
trfbuttng  a  fractlao  of  that  sovcratgaty  to  the  creation  of  a 
Oeuit  which  ahouM  guard  and  protect  ttek  new  Matlon.  and 
eavs  and  perpetuate  a  Ooivemment  vrt&l^  should,  la  all  time  to 
^lam  an  taMSapendent  people  Let  ua  be  gind  In  the  poa- 
of  this  rich  herttaca  of  Amancan  Utuenshlp.  and  gmte- 
the  wtsdam  and  patrlotlam  of  those  who  cave  to 
Onurtoftha 


Telegram  after  telegram,  letter  after  letter,  aent  me  by 
thousands,  have  said.  "God  bless  the  Supreme  Court."  But  who 
wants  God  to  bless  a  packed  Supreme  Court?  Who  wants  to 
InvcAe  dlTtne  W*"^"fr  on  a  Court  not  coDStltuted  to  put  "a 
check  upon  unantborlxed  freedom  and  restraint  upan  dangerous 
liberty",  but  reorganized  to  validate  acta  of  Congress  to  contr»- 
vcDtlon  of  the  Constitution  as  now  Interpreted  and  to  expound 
the  Constitution  In  subeervleiit  obedience  to  the  whims  or  ob6e»< 
alona  or  misguided  Judgment  of  a  President  of  the  United  States? 
Woodrow  Wilson  said  such  a  Court  and  those  responsible  for  tl 
would  receive  the  etiraes  of  the  American  people.  Grover  Cleve- 
land said  the  Bupreme  Court  was  created  for  no  such  sinister 
purpoee.  Our  God  still  being  to  the  heavens.  It  Is  my  belief  Ho 
would  regard  as  unhallowed  any  tovocation  of  His  blessfbg  on  a 
Oourt  like  that.  We  would  better  abolish  the  Bupreme  Court 
and.  by  the  required  procesE,  do  awny  outright  with  the  Consti- 
tution If  they  are  to  be  made  the  playthtogs  of  politicians. 

What  did  Cleveland  mean  by  checks  and  balances  against  "un- 
autborlaed  freedom  and  dangeroxis  liberty?"  He  was  uttering  a 
monition  against  legislative  or  Executive  tovasion  of  the  rights  of 
the  Stetee.  reserved  to  them  under  the  ConsUtuUon.  and  to  be 
"guarded  and  protected"  by  the  Supreme  Court.  He  meant  what 
»  Governor  of  a  great  State,  afterward  President  ot  the  United 
States,  meant  when  7  years  ago  he  made  a  vehement  plea  for 
reqtecting  State  rlf^ts  and  unsparingly  denounced  govenunent  1^ 
"eonunlSBlons  and  regulatory  bodies  and  ^wclal  legislation."  The 
Governor  warned  that: 

"To  bring  about  govoiunent  by  oligarchy — masquerading  aa 
democracy — it  la  fundamentally  essential  that  all  authority  and 
control  be  centralized  in  o\a  National  Government.  We  are  safe 
from  the  danger  of  any  such  departure  from  the  prtociples  on 
which  this  country  was  founded  Just  so  long  as  the  individual 
home  rule  of  the  States  is  scrupulously  preserved  and  fought  for 
whenevOT  they  seem  to  danger." 

This  was  Pranklto  D.  Roosevelt  In  March  1930.  When  before, 
may  I  venture  to  ask.  to  the  history  of  the  country  has  this 
Matlon  more  nearly  approached  the  situation  thus  deplored? 
With  Federal  regulatory  bodies  to  every  community  of  the  States 
and  Federal  bureaus  to  Washington  bivsting  the  botmds  of 
marble  palaces  and  overflowtog  into  bustoess  houses  and  private 
homes,  and  with  the  States  required  supinely  to  submit  their 
legislative  statutes  to  the  approval  of  bureatieratlc  boards  here 
before  they  can  get  back  a  pittance  of  the  prodlgkras  sums  picked 
from  the  poekets  of  their  people  to  the  form  of  taxes.  State  rlghta. 
as  well  as  the  security  and  todependence  of  private  enterprise, 
are  fast  dlsainwsrlim 

With  private  property  selaed  at  will:  the  courts  openly  reviled: 
rebdllon  rampant  agatost  good  order  and  peace  of  communities; 
with  governments  plesullng  with  mobocracy  instead  of  mastering 
It,  we  seem  to  have  reached  that  period  of  peril  which  Governor 
Booeevelt  vlslaned  7  years  ago.  This,  with  other  dangerous  evils, 
contrived  or  connived  at.  by  governments,  is  the  real  crisis  which 
faeee  the  Nation  and  cannot  be  cured  by  degrading  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

What  does  this  Cotirt-pacUng  scheme  signllly  If  it  does  not 
reflect  the  fury  of  its  proponents  against  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  certain  of  its  recent  decisions  asserting  the 
rights  of  the  States  and  todlvlduals  and  private  buslnees  under 
the  law  and  prohibiting  the  proposed  invasion  of  theee  by  Ill- 
digested  oongraalonal  l^ialatlon,  largely  deviaed  by  inexperienced 
and  incompetent  academicians?  That  is  precisely  what  It  is  all 
about.  Had  the  Judicial  decisions  sanctioned  these  rankly  uncon- 
stitutional measiires,  who  brieves  there  would  have  been  this 
unrestrained  abuse  of  the  Court  and  this  unprecedented  fttempt 
to  flank  the  Constitution  by  putting  on  the  bench  six  Judicial 
wet-nuzses  to  suckle  the  substance  out  of  the  optoions  of  Jurists 
whose  spirit  of  todependence  keeps  pace  with  their  profound 
knowledge  of  the  law. 

That  the  purpose  of  the  Court  project  has  accurately  been 
stated  by  me  Is  no  longer  in  serious  question.  The  President 
to  his  message  to  Congress  Implicitly  conceded  the  proposition 
when  he  said  if  given  legislative  sanction  for  this  irregular 
scheme  there  would  be  no  necessity  of  ap{)ealing  to  the  people 
to  so  amend  their  Constitution  as  to  authorize  the  things  for 
which  the  Supreme  Court  had  said  there  is  now  no  authority, 
as  well,  perhaps,  as  unmentioned  schemes  of  "unfettered"  delega- 
tion of  legislative  power.  That  can  mean  nothing  else  than  that 
it  was  then  the  EScecutlve  determlnatloD  to  select  six  new  Judges 
who  would  validate  acts  of  Congress  already  pronounced  uncon- 
stitutional and  contemplated  acts  of  a  similar  ktod.  Every  speech 
made  since,  whether  at  the  fireside  or  elsewhere,  has  confirmed 
this  toterpretation  of  the  President's  message  to  Congress.  If 
that,  to  plain  terms,  isnt  "packing  the  Supreme  Court"  for  well- 
deftoed  purposes,  I  confess  my  toabillty  to  supply  a  better 
definition. 

Moreover,  the  advocates  of  the  scheme  themselves  reveal  thts 
purpose — some  of  them  warily  enough  to  have  produced  merri- 
ment to  the  committee  room,  while  others  have  bluntly,  and  with 
evident  lack  of  shame,  said  outright  that  this  Is  the  ghastly 
object  of  the  proceeding.  Still  others  specify  some  of  the  voided 
acts  they  im^wae  to  revive  and  render  valid  by  the  votes  of  the 
six  new  Justices  whom  the  country  is  assured  will  be  selected 
for  their  "bias".  One  of  these  acts,  which  lost  American  farmers 
their  export  markets  and  necessitated  the  Importation  of  foreign 
foodstuffs  to  feed  our  own  people,  was  nuUIHed  by  two-thirds 
of  the  Supreme  Court;  but  by  addtog  to  the  minority  the  six 
"biased"  votes  to  be  packed  onto  the  Court,  this  decision  may  be 
Ofeitldden. 
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Another  of  the  acts,  voided  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Su- 
preme Coiirt  and  proposed  to  be  revived  for  reversal,  would 
severely  test  the  persuasive  powers  and  great  legal  attainments 
of  the  six  "biased"  Justices,  stoce  it  is  dlfllcult  few  six  votes  to 
subvert  ntoe,  no  matter  what  the  disparity  of  ages.  All  ntoe 
Bupreme  Court  Justices  threw  out  the  so-called  N.  R.  A.  as  an 
"unfettered"  delegation  of  power,  as  it  was  an  amastng  thrust 
of  Federal  Jurisdiction  toto  every  conceivable  private  b\uiness 
of  the  country. 

Among  its  other  vices  it  actually  suspended  for  a  period  the 
laws  of  the  Nation  against  the  depredations  of  monopoly  and 
confided  to  Executive  discretion,  under  a  hatefxU  species  of  co- 
ercion, tovolvtog  fines  and  Imprisonment,  the  fate  of  every  busi- 
ness interest  to  the  United  States.  Its  administration  was  con- 
fided to  a  man.  long  a  respected  friend  of  mine,  of  unsurpassed 
accomplishments,  with  no  selfish  Interest  whatsoever  to  subserve; 
but  in  circumstances  he  was  as  ruthless  and  harsh  as  human 
nature  ever  gets.  The  act  and  its  administration  created  a  reign 
of  terror  in  the  country;  and  everybody  except  the  large  indus- 
tries, which  profited  by  the  enforced  failure  of  the  smaller,  hailed 
the  decision  of  the  Court  with  satisfaction. 

We  are  told  this  is  to  be  revived,  along  with  the  Guffey  coal  bill 
of  somewhat  a  like  nature,  also  declared  unconstitutional  by 
the  Supreme  Court;  and  I  am  wondering  if  we  are  to  witness  the 
same  sort  of  organized  propaganda  in  their  behalf  as  distin- 
guished one  oracle  of  the  N.  R.  A.,  now  prominently  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  "biased"  wet  nurses  of  the  Supreme  Bench.  In  his 
first  speech  this  man  Impudently  denounced  every  American  citi- 
zen as  a  "slacker"  who  should  not  volunteer  obedience  to  the 
N.  R.  A.  He  urged  the  women  of  the  coim;^  to  pto  white 
feathers  on  every  person  who  would  not  wlUtogly  cooper  Ate  with 
enforcement;  thxia  he  would  have  put  a  badge  of  disgrace  on  all 
men  and  women  who  would  not  submit  to  the  atrocious  exac- 
tions of  an  act  of  Congress  which  all  nine  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  young  and  old  alike,  pronounced  unconstitutional.  The 
effrontery  of  this  attempt  to  terrorize  the  people  was  to  no  degree 
abated  by  the  fact  that  this  valiant  propagandist,  now  con^icu- 
ously  pictured  as  one  of  the  probable  selections  for  the  Supreme 
Court  Bench,  sat  to  a  swivel  chair  during  the  wh(de  period  of  the 
WcH-ld  War,  never  hearing  a  percussion  cap  pop  or  sensing  the 
smell  of  gunpowder  or  getting  near  enough  to  a  training  camp 
to  learn  the  difference  between  "order,  arms"  and  "forward, 
march."  With  Jacobins  of  this  t3rpe  constituting  the  wet-nurse 
section  of  the  Supreme  Court,  what  an  era  of  peace  and  content- 
ment could  the  American  people  confidently  anticipate  with  the 
revival  of  the  N.  B.  A.  and  ktodred  vagaries  of  the  brato-truster 
variety! 

What  other  and  how  many  peculiar  schemes  of  government  are 
to  be  presented  for  submissive  legislative  action  in  confident  ex- 
pectation that  they  will  meet  with  the  favor  of  the  "biased"  half 
dozen  who  are  to  adorn  the  bench  is  left  to  otir  imagination  be- 
ca\ise  not  exactly  speclfled  In  the  proclaimed  program.  We  are 
simply  given  to  understand  that  the  President  has  a  "mandate 
from  the  people"  to  so  reconstitute  the  Supreme  Court  as  to  have 
it  sanction  whatever  the  White  House  proposes  to  an  agreeing 
Congress,  particularly  if  it  tovolves  no  "check  upmn  unauthorized 
freedom",  to  quote  Grover  Cleveland  agato.  or  "restratot  on  dan- 
gerous liberty." 

But  we  know  there  has  been  no  such  mandate  from  the  people 
to  rape  the  Supreme  Court  or  to  tamper  with  the  Constitution. 
The  Constitution  belongs  to  the  people.  It  was  written  by  great 
representatives  of  the  people,  chosen  for  the  purpose,  and  was 
ratified  by  the  people  as  the  Supreme  Charter  of  their  Govern- 
ment, to  be  respected  and  maintained  with  the  help  of  God. 
With  the  consent  and  by  mandate  of  the  people  their  Constitu- 
tion provides  how  it  may  be  amended  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  ages.  It  has  always  been  so.  and  no  admtoistratlon  to  the 
history  of  the  Republic  has  attempted  to  flank  the  Constitution 
by  a  legislative  short-cut  so  vividly  denounced  by  Woodrow  Wil- 
son as  "an  outrage  upon  constitutional  morality." 

The  people  were  not  asked  for  any  such  mandate.  They  were 
kept  to  Ignorance  of  any  such  purpose.  They  were  told  that  the 
liberal  alms  of  the  President  could  very  likely  be  achieved  wlthto 
the  limitations  of  the  Constitution;  and  if  not,  we  would  suggest 
to  the  people  amendments  that  would  authorize  such  certato 
thtogs  to  be  done.  When  onoe  it  was  totlmated  by  political  adver- 
saries that  the  Supreme  Court  might  be  tampered  with,  the  in- 
sinuation was  branded  as  a  ^lenetic  libel.  No  word  to  the  plat- 
form of  the  prevalltog  party  could  be  Interpreted  toto  advocacy 
of  any  such  abnormity  as  that  now  to  issue.  Quite  the  contrary, 
every  platform  declaration  on  the  subject  gave  promise  of  the 
customary  constitutional  procedure.  But  somebody  badly  advis- 
ing the  President  was  evidently  afraid  of  the  people.  The  Attor- 
ney General  apparently  feared  to  "ask  a  mandate  from  the  peo- 
ple" for  his  wretched  scheme,  defended  so  weakly  to  reason  as  to 
tovlte  expressions  of  contempt.  Convicted  by  his  own  official  re- 
ports of  inaccurate  assertions  about  congestion  of  the  Supreme 
Oourt  calendar,  and  now  flatly  contradicted  on  this  and  other  potots 
by  the  Chief  Justice  and  associates,  there  is  nothing  left  ot  his 
bitter  assault  on  the  Court  more  notable  than  the  brutal  conten- 
tion that  six  emtoent  members  "get  out"  and  give  place  to  six 
others  of  a  compliant  type,  to  the  selection  of  whom  the  Depart- 
ment of  Jiistice  would  probably  have  a  cunntog  hand.  Of  course, 
the  proposal  being  discussed  will  not  contribute  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  Court.  It  will  do  to  this  case  particularly  what  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson pungently  deplored  when  he  declared  "the  multiplication 
of  Judges  only  enables  the  weak  to  outvote  the  wise."  The  fact 
Is  their  propoeed  bill  will  cure  none  of  the  alleged  evils  which 
offend  their  ideas  of  JtxUdal  reform. 


Why  should  we  not  proceed,  as  to  honor  we  are  bound  to  do^ 
by  first  contriving  leglBUtlon  for  social  and  eoonomlo  aecurity. 
painstakingly  drafted  by  competent  lawyers  with  a  clear  ooncep- 
tlon  of  the  constitutional  prohibitions  against  tovadlng  the  rlghta 
of  bustoess  and  todlvlduals  by  a  species  of  confiscation  and  by 
utter  todlfference  for  reserved  powers  of  the  States?  Why  should 
we  not  quit  legislating  by  pious  preambles  and  conform  our 
enactments  to  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution  and  thus 
put  upon  notice  the  cabal  of  amateur  exp«lmenters  that  we  will 
have  no  more  of  their  trash?  Let  us  have  no  more  bUla  for 
"unfettered"  delegation  oi  authority,  so  obviously  unconstitutional 
as  to  have  prompted  the  President  to  make  an  unh^py  i4>peal 
for  disregarding  all  "reasonable  doubts."  Let  us  meet  the  Issue 
confidently  but  with  a  determination  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  of  the  Nation  and  not  merely  to  surrender  control  of  the 
Government  to  special  groups. 

If  it  then  be  found  that  we  were  mistaken  in  the  iiipnisanil 
t>ellef  that  the  Constitution  is  ample  to  our  purposes,  let  us  do 
what  we  promised  to  do  and  appeal  to  the  people  to  amend  thetr 
supreme  law.  Let  the  Impatient  proponents  of  the  pending 
scheme  turn  to  the  advice  of  George  Washington  to  his  famous 
Farewell  Address,  to  which  he  admonished  against  disregarding 
"reciprocal  checks  to  the  exercise  of  political  power",  saying:  "If, 
to  the  optoion  of  the  people,  the  distribution  or  modification  df 
the  constitutional  powers  be  to  any  particular  wrong,  let  it  ba 
corrected  by  an  amendment  to  the  way  to  which  the  Constitu- 
tion designates.  But  let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation:  for, 
though  this  to  one  instance  may  be  the  Instrument  ofgood.  It  Is 
the  customary  weapon  by  which  free  governments  are  destroyed." 

Let  those  who  would  confide  to  the  President  complete  control 
over  the  Supreme  Court  by  saiiction  of  an  obedient  Congxem  i«- 
read  the  farewell  address  of  Andrew  Jackson  to  which  he  cau- 
tioned the  country  against  the  Jeopardy  to  their  Ubertlea  of  a 
consolidated  Government  and  the  evil  consequences  of  "per- 
mitttog  temporary  circumstances,  or  the  hope  of  better  promot- 
ing the  public  welfare,  to  Influence,  to  any  def^ee.  our  «Hw^W<Tns 
upon  the  extent  of  the  authority  of  the  General  Government. 
I^t  us  abide  by  the  Constitution  as  It  U  written",  he  uigad.  "or 
amend  it  to  the  constitutional  mode  If  It  be  found  defective." 

And  to  this  connection  it  might  be  well  for  the  proponents  of 
this  court-packing  scheme,  who  started  their  can^MUgn  by  taking 
the  name  of  niomas  Jefferson  to  vain,  to  remember  that  Jeffer- 
son's bitterness  against  the  Supreme  Court  was  provoked  by  the 
very  thing  they  now  advocate.  Jefferson  condemned  the  Court  for 
its  failure  to  void  the  imbridled  actions  of  Congrem  to  tovadlx^ 
the  ri^ta  of  the  States,  whereas  the  Oourt  packers  are  tooensed 
agatost  the  Court  for  restraining  the  unconstltutUmal  acUons  of 
Congress  to  disregarding  Individual  and  community  rlghta.  Their 
poeltUm  Is  to  sharp  antagonism  to  that  of  Jefferson,  who  never 
dreamed  of  packing  the  Supreme  Court  to  compel  obedience  to 
his  views.  Evidently  Jefferson  thought,  as  Woodrow  Wilson  after- 
ward proclaimed,  that  such  a  thing  tovolved  "constitutional 
Immorality." 

I  venture  to  beg  the  public  not  to  be  diverted  from  the  real 
Issue  tovolved  to  this  controversy.  Contesting  the  Court's  con- 
stitutional authcM'lty  to  void  acts  of  Ccmgress  Is  idle  surplusage. 
The  Court  has  exercised  this  implied  power  for  130  years.  It  has 
been  regarded  as  an  todi^wnsable  power  to  government  imder  a 
written  Constitution.  There  must  be  a  supreme  tribunal  to  which 
every  citizen,  high  or  humble,  rich  or  poor,  may  appeal  for  the 
vtodication  of  his  rights  and  the  preservation  of  life,  liberty,  and 
property.  Long  befwe  the  Supreme  Court  was  established  this 
principle  was  presented  by  ChancellcMr  Wythe,  Jefferson's  law 
teacher,  with  respect  to  acts  of  Parliament  and  decrees  of  the 
6Fown.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  disctiss  now  this  and  other  moot 
questions  not  touched  to  the  remotest  sense  by  the  pending  propo- 
sition. Under  the  bill  sent  up  to  Congrees,  prepared  by  God 
knows  whom,  the  six  substitute  Justices  would  exercise  the  estab- 
lished power  to  rule  finally  on  the  acts  of  Congress;  and  the 
dangerous  circumstance  faces  the  Nation  that  we  know  pretty 
well  to  advance  what  their  rulings  would  be.  The  question  of 
majority  or  other  numerical  decisions  Is  not  comprehended  to  the 
White  Hotise  prc^xMal,  nor  the  right  of  Oongress  to  review  and 
reverse  the  Court's  decisions. 

The  predominant  question  is  whether  the  practice  of  a  century 
under  an  todependent  Judiciary  is  to  be  abruptly  terminated  by 
authorising  the  President  to  seize  the  Cotnt  by  the  proeem  of 
packing  in  order  to  ooa^iel  agreement  with  the  Executive  views. 
Should  this  be  done  without  "a  mandate  from  the  people't 
Should  the  pei^le  be  Ignored  and.  without  asking  their  consent  la 
the  usual  way.  submit  helpleasly  to  having  their  Constltutloo  tor- 
tured into  meanings  which  have  been  declared  to  contravention 
of  the  fundamental  law?  If  Andrew  Jackson  was  right  m  sssislliin, 
thst  "Eternal  vigilance  by  the  people  Is  the  price  of  liberty".  God 
knows  that  never  before  since  the  establishment  of  the  StepubUo 
oould  the  pec^le  better  be  warned  to  preserve  their  prlcelem  heri- 
tage. The  talk  about  "party  loyalty"  being  tovolved  to  the  oiqw- 
sltlon  to  this  extraordinary  scheme  is  a  familiar  species  of  coercion. 
It  Is  sheer  pofipycock.  No  political  party  since  the  estabUahment 
of  the  Government  ever  dared  make  an  lante  of  i»«*''npg  the 
StV)reme  Cotirt.  But  a  single  one  of  the  Presidents  of  theUnlted 
States  was  ever  accused  of  doing  such  a  thing,  and  the  mere  sus- 
picion, however  111  founded  in  truth,  has  proved  a  tatot  upon  his 
reputation  which  his  memorable  military  achlevementa  have  not 
been  able  entirely  to  wipe  away.  Moreover,  his  alleged  offenm  waa 
inconsequential  to  contrast  with  that  which  now  threatena  the 
Nation.  As  Warren  mys  to  his  history  of  the  Supreme  Ooort:  "To 
the  proposal  advanced  at  various  tiroes  of  Intense  party  |iamlisi. 
that  the  Oourt  be  Increased  to  number  to  overcome  a  temporary 
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or  ittgHUikm,  tbm 
glv«B  •  d*eld«d  dls- 

"the  Meurltj  ptovldad 
I  o<  tiM  OuMtllMtkm  l»  fon*  Ute  •  laionilDC  nklct." 
Id  «  iti«l»  ■— fnrw  tnimptfrw*  the  unattanble 
for  tb»  f-^*'*-|[  c<  tta*  Court  «b«a  h« 
to  toM  up  CKM*  aatf  pU*  m  a  cauw  titan  to  ref «r 
to  viktpMl  by  any  mottv*  irtMtorcr  1b  that 
Lat«  Mb  «rot«:  "An  oAoar  who  aaloeta  judgM 
(or  pKlmtttkm  whtrh  naeMaarlly  laad  to  ooodaaanatlan.  migtat  as 
w^  toko^a  oiriprtta  to  tb*  ■eagoirt  wUlxnit  tba  iBookary  of 
trtaL"  TWa  Jtamaoii  attd  o<  pockad  Jnriaaw  Bow  laflnltaly 
wouli  ba  a  paekatf  Omifr  Ooiart.  aUMtt  ta  oaa  caaa  tha  . 
la  liaprlwi^Mt  aMi  1»  tha  rrthar  tlM  nalwaai  abborvanea  d 
mankind; 
I  bMO  aaJ4  tbia  jurnHiwl  to  pack  tba  S^vraoM  0owt  la  wttbovk 

{iraaiiiinw  la  imlrin  JuiiipniiMiiM  and  tfea*  «•  vaat  co  XmA 
or  m  ■niaMiMidliM  aeiMM  to  Um  tiifiWH  pgoeiMW  o(  tha  Brtt- 

w  tba  tBcMant.  Wbaa  tha 
to  aaaatton  hia  prvpoaaa  ocatrary  to 
tha  CkM /uoUea  to  tha  palaea 
and  toM  hte  panaptorlly  that  ha  wauld  ba  dlamlHad  ualaaaha 
hto  uptolaM  "fltta^.  mM  tha  aowavtooa  GhM  Juatlee. 
to  a(  Uttla  caaovn  to  aa.  ataaa  X  hava  m*  many 
to  llva;  bat  09  oanvletloM  aaa  a(  vMal  liinr»iar>.  and  X 
iumlltotod  to  tad  that  Taur  lf%|aa|y  eaold  think  ma  capaMa 
of  alterliw  my  a^ad  ammly  to  laUln  my  piaoa."  Tba  Chlaf  Jua- 
ttoa  than  bvMoly  adaaoalAad  hto  kli«ly  ■nalir-  "Tow  Majaa^ 
U  JwlVW  o<  yaar  mhnd.  bad  hardly  IS  booeat  lawyma." 
to  am  tha  cauaf  Juatloa  waa  dlmalaaadL  Juat  aa  the  offend- 
lx«  nwrnliw  a  tha  8«pMBm  Oowt  totpm  baea  nidaly  told  to  "be- 
gone" 1(  they  da  not  idhh  tha  piopnaed  mortlftcatlon  at  batog 
auppMad  vlth  ilK  Jwdlelal  vat-nunea;  and  vaU  itf^it  any  00a  or 
aU  e<  thaae  awtnant  JvrlelB.  In  tmttotlon  of  that  faarieM  Bngltoh- 
my  to  tha  tt**"^*"C  po««:  "Tou  may  find  atx  Jndgm  o< 
atfnd.  bat  not  dtx  aoBatttatkmal  lawyam."  Sbonld  the  tail- 
qntooua  fi»**iTt»  go  through,  tha  »r*-""|]i  m  and  character  at  tha 
Natum  vUl  be  Inf  lad  to  knav  what  lavyer  o<  noaatale  attatai- 

qttrtt  would  be  ivtth«  to  go  on  the  Bu- 
rn aueh  etrouaaataacea  or  eouM  fagard  aueb  aa 
Doubtlem  them  are  practttionera  eager 
for  auBh  xeeognltioa:  but  are  they  men  vbom  the  itaktan  irouM 
peeler  or  vho  oeuUI  feel  oooifactohiB  la  amactatlen  with  thoae  now 
coMtttutlnc  the  OourtY  I  am  but  an  untoamed  layman,  un- 
tmlaed  ta  tte  athim  of  the  legal  profemlaa;  neverthdesa.  I  can- 
not eeeape  tbm  eoortutooo  that  any  man  of  appnwed  aenslbtUty 
who  ahould  aeeq^t  each  a  dtotinctlan  would  eiperlencw  trouble  in 
outUvtng  the  ^trtn^T  Mareorer.  I  haee  a  dlattaet  ivemcmltlon 
that  tte  people  of  AaMdea  would  not  eoafldentty  tniat  to  Uw  au- 
of  aueh  a  Court  the  Ufa,  Itteity,  and  pxuanlt  of 
by  tha  OonetttuttoaL 
am  far  from  intimating  that  the  President  of  the  United  Stattee 
to  tncepabto  of  eeleettag  enltahto  aua  far  tha  Svqircme  Court.  I 
am  akaply  ainapUiig  hto  own  word  and  that  of  hto  apohewnen  to 
the  eOaet  that  he  waata  aaea  "blaaed"  la  behalf  of  hto  legtohoita 
aad  admlatolrativa  lanjaem.  who  amy  be  oountad  on  to  rererae  the 
Supecam  Court  deeWone  already  lamleiad  and  give  aocfa  other 
dacMana  of  pcUey  aa  may  be  dealiad.  Thto  to  not  my  vtow  atone: 
It  to  the  coMcluakm  of  artmoaa  of  alarmed  dttaena  throughout  ttw 
Mhtton. 

Hhe  aeaumptten  of  tha  peoponeate  of  thto  sditone  to  tamper  with 
tha  Court  aad  tha  OoaaCltutlon  that  only  they  are  tha  Prealdent^ 
rmt  frtenffi.  hea  no  JuetUtoatfcm  In  fact.  Ba  to  not  a  frtoad  of  tha 
who  would  subject  him  to  tha  btfetng  indlotmeat  whldi 
Ktltftng  appltod  to  a  faaoBim  aatocrat  who  anmrered  a 
ftom  hto  pcopto  wtth  the  tmpvtaua  aaamUoo  that.  "Thto 
'  eountry.  Thaae  am  my  towa.  Tlmm  Who  do  not  Ufce  to  obey 
my  lawa  caa  toava  my  country." 


"b  dtoXI  biaak  hto  Judges  If  they  cram  hto  wcrd; 
Bi  ahaQ  ruto  above  the  tow.  ealiuig  on  the  Lord. 
■Craacers  of  hto  couneel.  htraUny  of  hto  pay. 
nieee  ahaU  deal  out  ^Btloe;  mil.  deay.  delay. 
We  ahall  take  our  station,  dirt  beneath  hto  feet. 
While  hto  hired  captains  Jeer  ua  ta  the  street.'* 


to  ha  the  real  Mend  of  tha  PiealdeBt  who  will  cnmmwfid 
attention  the  rlaglag  wowto-  of  Tboaaas  JeSeraon 
ittasMf  "agalnafe  writing  toCtcva  to  Judtelary 
ha  "thought  them  tndependeat  of  the  beouttve, 
not  aubjeet  to  tta  ooardon  aad  thereCoea  aot  obHgirt  to  attend  to 

tto  admonllioBa  -  

la  eoBclUBton.  my  frtoadSk  let  me  pmm  vgnn  you  the  scihimn 
uui  III  lilt  of  a  wosM-reaowaed  atadent  of  rspnecantottoa  gorera- 
meat.  Jtohn  Stuart  Mm.  when  ha  aald: 
"A  peopto  may  prefer  a  free  giiamimiiirt.  bwt  tf  Item  iTirtolence. 
or  eoweedtea.  or  want  of  pUMto  aplxtt.  ttey  am 
to  the  iiiiilliaia  uiimesary  far  premretag  It:  tf  thev  wtn 
It  when  directly  attached:  It  thay  caa  be  dtfnded 
the  artlfieee  ueed  to  aaeat  Otom  out  of  it:  If  by  momeatary 
dbeewageaaeat.  or  tompoiary  paato  or  a  8t  of  aathuatoam  far  aa 
IndTrldUBl.  they  can  be  induoed  to  toy  their  Ohartlm  at  the  leet 
of  even  a  great  man.  or  trust  hfaa  with  possirs  which  ^'~ 

to  oubvert  thsfr  hmtttortiona— la  an  them  caam  they 
torn  unfit  for  Bherty.** 

Abraham  UnoelB  at  Oettyahuif  thought  the  Cim  Whr  waa  a 
mat  of  whettm  a  '^neermnent  of  the  people,  hy  the  people,  for 
,  pertoii  from  the  fhoe  of  the  earth. 


■inoe  the  foundation  of  the  Republic  has  exceeded  la 
Ite  evil  porteata  thto  tiUmmpt  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Uattad  Statae  aad  thus  destroy  the  purl-^  and  Indepedeaoa  of  thto 
tribunal  of  laat  resort. 


ReorganizatioB  of  Federal  Jodkiarj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

or  MONTANA 

IK  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  March  3Q  ilegUJaUve  day  0/  Mottdav,  Mar.  29),  1937 


■DrrOXUAL  FBOM  TBK  ST.  LOUIS  POffT-mSPATCB 


Ur.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President;  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  bhVB  inserted  in  tbe  Rccoro  an  editorial  from  the  St. 
Louis  Post-IMspateh  of  Wednesday,  liaxch  24.  1937.  enmied 
"Tlie  Hour  and  the  MexL" 

I  staoidd  also  like  at  this  time  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  part  of  an  issue  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
entitled  "The  Constitution,  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt."  It  contains  both  the  pros  and  the  cons 
with  reference  to  the  arguments  advanced  on  both  sides. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoko,  as  follows: 

(Rom  the  St.  Lonto  Post-Dtopatch  of  Mar.  M.  IMT} 

THB   HOUa    Aim  THE    MAIT 

We  propose  that  President  Roosevelt  and  Chief  Jiistloe  Hughes 
debate  the  great  issue  now  before  the  country  before  a  vote  to 
taken  on  it  by  tbe  Senate. 

We  propose  a  joint  debate  before  the  Senate  Itself  and  with  radio 
transmission  throughout  the  countiry. 

We  suggest  that  President  Roosevelt,  whose  startling  proposal  to 
enlarge  the  Supreme  Court  has  raised  the  issue,  speak  first  and 
state  exactly  what  he  conceives  the  question  of  public  policy  to  be; 
that  Chief  Justice  Hughes  in  his  answer  Include  a  statenient  of  his 
view  of  the  real  issue;  that  President  Roosevelt  have  time  for  re- 
buttal and  Chief  Justice  Hughes  the  same  time  for  surrebuttal. 

The  whole  country  agrees  with  the  objectives  sought  by  the  ad- 
ministration, the  advaucen^nt  of  the  general  welfare,  and  particu- 
larly improvement  in  wages  and  social  conditions  of  working 
people  generally. 

But  the  country,  we  believe,  to  profoiuully  distxirbed  by  the 
President's  proposal  and  widely  divided  in  first  hasty  opinion  aa 
to  Its  wiadom. 

What  the  peopto  need  to  enable  them  to  form  a  sound  Judgment 
Is  authoritative  Information.  Tlie  cc»troversy  now  raging  must  be 
confusing  rather  than  clarifying  to  the  public  mind  on  the  funda- 
mental Issue  and  its  many  ramifications. 

Certainly  the  covmtry  has  never  been  more  fortunate  at  a  simltor 
critical  Juncture  in  ti^  presence  ol  two  puUlc  men  equipped  to 
lay  the  facto  of  a  controversial  matter  before  tbe  public  from  both 
points  of  vtow. 

Not  the  least  In  need  of  authoritative  information,  learned  ex- 
poaitton.  and  logical  argument  are  the  21  or  more  Senators  who 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  make  up  their  minds  as  to  where  they 
stand. 

These  nwn.  by  their  votes,  will  finally  decide  tbe  questiiMi. 
What  could  be  more  helpful  to  them  in  their  dilemma  than  the 
Jotnt  debate? 

We  submit  that,  after  the  discxwetcm  we  pn^xwe.  every  mind  In 
the  oountry  that  to  capable  of  forming  an  (pinion  would  be  made 
up. 

Will  someone  enter  an  objection  on  the  sc<m%  of  dignity?  The 
objection,  in  our  opinion.  Is  overruled  by  the  sheer  majesty  of  tbe 
plaee,  tbe  issue,  and  tbe  personnel. 

All  parties  to  tbe  controversy,  though  miles  apart  In  their  de- 
taltod  vlewa.  agree  tbat  it  is  a  democracy  under  which  we  live. 
That  being  true,  this  being  s  government  of  the  people,  and  tbe 
I»eaent  questkm  touching  vitally,  as  it  does,  tbe  very  structure  of 
that  Ctovemmcnt,  let  tbe  people  have  the  benefit  of  the  moat 
authoritative  presentation  ot  the  caae,  which  ease  ptU>Uc  opinkm 
must.  In  tbe  end,  decide. 

Involving,  aa  thto  question  docs^  the  relative  powers,  duties,  and 
reqnaaiblhties  of  the  three  coordinate  braiMrhes  ot  government,  it 
to  XK>  naggeration  to  say  that  It  to  the  duty  of  tbe  req^onalMe 
heads  and  members  of  those  branches  to  enable  the  ooiintry  to 
have  a  dear  imdexstanding  of  what  Is  at  stake  before  actlcm  look- 
ing to  tbe  radical  revisloa  of  those  retotlve  powers  shaU  be  taken. 

It  woold  be  especially  fitting  for  the  Senate,  in  vtow  of  the 
laabUtty  cf  a  coartdeKBbie  proportion  of  its  Members  to  form  a 
Jwrtgmwnt.  to  invite  the  President  and  Chtaf  Justtoe  Hughes  to 
ronalrtfr  giving  the  Senate,  and  through  the  Sena^^e  the  eountry. 
tha  benefit  of  their  views.  Enqploying  tbe  form  we  are  s«^geattag. 
a  Joint  debate,  these  views  will  be  dtotiOed  to  the  very 
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will  enable  the  people  to  make  up  their  minds  without  a  shadow 
of  a  doubt  as  to  what  they  are  deciding  and  why  they  are  deciding 
the  way  they  do. 


Un-American  Activities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  CULLEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  30.  1937 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN.  OP  NEW  YORK. 

ON  MARCH  29,  1937 


Mr.  CULLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  radio 
address  by  Hon.  Samuel  Dickstdh,  delivered  on  Monday, 
March  29,  1937.  at  9:45  p.  m.  over  WE4F. 

Pot  many  months  now  It  was  my  duty  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  address  myself  to  the  public  and  to  the  Rules  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  a  resolution  introduced  by 
me  known  as  House  Resolution  88.  which  resolution  seeks  to  in- 
vestigate all  un-American  and  subversive  activities  from  within  or 
from  without. 

This  covmtry  has  for  many  years  past  been  Infested  by  foreign 
agents  well  supplied  with  money  and  subsidtoed  from  abroad  who 
are  preaching  nazl-lsm,  fascism,  and  oHnmunlsm,  and  who  seek 
to  Impose  an  alien  Ideology  upon  our  American  pei^le. 

I  showed  repeatedly  thto  alien  menace  and  gave  a  very  de- 
tailed story  to  Congress  as  to  how  well  organized  propaganda  from 
foreign  sources  is  seeking  to  overwhelm  the  American  democracy. 
I  showed  how  printed  propaganda  to  being  disseminated  in  thto 
country;  how  foreign  agents  go  about  among  our  p^ple  preaching 
disloyalty  to  the  Government  and  are  luiderminlng  the  democracy 
upon  which  our  country  was  founded. 

On  thto  question  no  racial  or  religious  issue  to  Involred,  and 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  one  to  a  Catholic.  Protestant,  Mo- 
hammedan, Jew,  or  follows  no  religion.  It  to  purely  an  attempt 
to  protect  the  American  people  from  foreign  intervention  and  to 
protect  the  American  home  directed  by  propaganda  fnmi  foreign 
sources.  I  know  thto  menace  and  I  know  this  propaganda,  not 
only  beca\ise  for  years  past  it  was  a  part  of  my  official  activity,  but 
because  I  receive  evidence  almost  daily  of  the  fact  that  thto  menace 
continues  unabated,  and  nothing  is  being  done  to  prevent  it.  It 
to  because  of  this  continuous  flow  of  propaganda  and  spy  system 
which  has  been  definitely  established,  and  the  unchecked  manner 
in  which  it  to  spreading,  that  I  made  it  my  duty  to  advocate  the 
proposed  legtolatlon  on  the  floor  ot  the  House  and  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

Patriotic  organizations  have  repeatedly  endorsed  my  proposed 
resolution,  and  all  Americans  who  think  that  thto  country  re- 
qiilres  a  vigorous  defense  of  Its  Institutions  have  supported  me 
right  along.  I  wish  to  mention  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the 
American  Legion,  the  Spanish-American  War  Veterans,  and  a 
number  of  State  legislatures  and  other  such  organizations.  The 
public  to  with  me,  I  am  sure.  A  vigorous  and  energetic  investi- 
gation will  expose  to  ovu-  people  all  these  groups  which  follow  an 
aUen  Ideology  and  seek  to  Impose  upon  our  people  a  form  of 
government  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  America,  and  contrary  to 
ito  democratic  traditions. 

A  well-conducted  investigation  under  the  proposed  resolution 
will  expose  all  these  nefarious  groups  and  throw  the  searchlight  on 
all  subversive  groups,  so  that  we  may  probably  clean  house  and  rid 
this  country  of  a  menace  that  to  being  spread  with  the  aid  of  tor- 
elgn  money  and  foreign  countries.  Tbe  situation  calto  for  drastic 
remedies,  not  becaiise  the  menace  to  new  but  because  thto  menace 
is  continuing.  Any  legislation  which  might  have  been  proposed 
by  a  prior  committee  will  have  to  be  revised  in  the  light  of  new 
ezposiu'es.  When  we  see  that  men  drlU  in  foreign  uniforms  and 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  a  foreign  ruler,  and  who  continue  to 
advocate  fascism  and  other  "isms"  directed  against  our  democracy, 
are  we  to  sit  back  and  say,  "It  can't  happen  here"?  With  the 
world  now  being  torn  to  pieces  between  fascism  and  communism, 
what  to  there  that  our  American  democracy  can  do  to  protect 
itself  in  either  direction?  Or  are  we  to  wait  imtil  the  enemies 
of  our  fcMin  of  government  become  so  powerful  that  they  will  make 
It  impossible  even  for  the  Congress  ot  the  United  States  to  stem 
thto  menace? 

Not  only  to  thto  foreign  propaganda  directed  against  our  Ameri- 
can institutions  but  it  to  also  particularly  venomous  against  our 
pe<^le  and  members  of  the  Cabinet. 

I  have  before  me  a  great  number  of  newspapers  published  abroad 
and  sent  to  thto  country  through  the  maito  or  smuggled  in  sur- 
reptitiously, which  does  not  stop  at  any  amount  of  scurrilous  and 
obscene  slander  directed  against  the  head  of  this  Oovemment  and 
the  members  of  hto  Cabinet.  In  addition  to  thto,  prominent  Ameri- 
can citizens  are  villfled  on  the  pages  of  these  so-called  news- 
papers, magazines,  as  well  as  pamphlets  of  all  kinds  which  are  being 
sent  to  thto  country  from  abroad. 


The  object  of  all  thto  printed  propaganda  can  be  only  to  stir  tip 
trouble  and  dissatisfaction  among  our  peopto,  and  to  array  one 
group  of  our  people  against  the  other. 

We  are  not  Interested  In  how  foreign  countries  chooae  to  direct 
their  own  affairs  at  home.  If  they  like  the  form  of  govenunent 
imder  which  they  live,  that  to  their  own  prtvilege.  If  they  like 
to  be  ctirtalled  in  their  right  of  free  speech,  free  press,  and  free 
public  assembly,  they  are  welcome  to  It.  We  do  not  wish  to  dic- 
tate to  any  nation  how  to  govern  Itself,  but  if  a  foreign  nation 
takes  steps  to  cause  dissatisfaction  In  the  ranks  of  our  own  dtlaens, 
and  seeks  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  our  own  Oovemment, 
then  it  is  up  to  us.  Members  of  the  American  Oongreaa,  to  take  the 
proper  steps  to  put  an  end  to  this  menace. 

I  showed  on  the  tioor  of  the  House  how  Oennan  authorities 
distribute  questionnaires,  calling  upon  thousands  of  Americana 
to  enlist  for  the  German  war  senrloe.  You  see,  the  attitude  taken 
by  the  rulers  of  Germany  to  "once  a  German,  always  a  German", 
and  It  matters  not  that  the  person  to  whom  the  draft  quea- 
tionnaire  to  aent  to  an  American  citizen,  whether  native-born  or 
naturalized.  The  nilers  of  that  country  believe  in  the  phUoaophy 
of  "blood  and  soU",  and  any  person  who  may  be  of  German  blood. 
even  though  far  removed  from  Germany,  to,  nevertheless,  an 
object  of  the  solicitude  of  the  German  ruler  and  hto  henchmen. 

Secret  meetings  are  held  at  aU  times  at  which  our  Government 
Is  contrasted  to  the  government  of  that  country,  in  whtoh  our 
President  is  being  ridiculed  and  our  Congress  maligned. 

Every  ship  that  comes  to  these  shores  carrlea  a  crop  at  agita- 
tors who  promptly  desot  the  ship  and  mlngto  with  our  peopto  to 
engage  In  their  subversive  activities.  Not  only  to  propaganda 
distributed  in  the  form  of  books  and  pamphleta-  but  also  by  the 
living  voice  ot  hundreds  of  agitators  who  travel  up  and  down 
thto  country  inciting  to  revolt  and  preaching  sedition. 

Evidence  at  hand  proves  thst  thousands  of  letters  come  into 
thto  coimtry  through  the  medium  of  the  maito  preaching  the  same 
doctrine  of  un-Am«icanlsm  and  the  destruction  of  our  cherished 
democratic  institutions. 

One  of  these  foreign  agitators  boasto  that  he  has  an  army  of 
200,000  men  in  tmlform  who  will  take  hto  orders  and  go  wherever 
he  dlrecta  them  at  any  time.  Shall  we  permit  such  an  army  to 
become  a  power  within  and  flght  against  our  very  Government? 

I,  as  a  member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  consider 
It  my  duty  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  thto  oonttnuoos  flow 
of  propaganda.  What  do  you  want  me  to  do?  ShaU  X  alt  supinely 
back  and  watch  the  undermining  of  the  very  foundations  of  thto 
coxmtry  without  llftii^  a  flnger?  ShaU  I  permit  thto  unchecked 
and  unbridled  abuse  of  our  right  of  free  speech  to  destroy  the 
very  vltato  of  our  Government? 

In  one  of  my  previous  remarks  before  the  House  of  Repreeent- 
atlves  I  said  that  no  democracy  had  a  right  to  commit  suldde. 
ShaU  I  let  our  democracy  take  the  periloiis  road  which  was  the 
undoing  of  European  democracy  and  let  ourselves  be  engulfed  In 
thto  prc^saganda  of  hatred  and  thto  destruction  of  American 
Ideato? 

I  am  asking  your  verdict,  my  feUow  citizens,  because  voices 
have  been  raised  which  seek  to  minimize  thto  ever-recurring 
menace.  I  am  asking  your  aid  and  assistance  because  without 
the  help  of  the  American  pe<9le  and  the  support  of  the  massM. 
we  shall  be  powerless  to  do  anything  about  it. 

Fellow  Americans,  I  have  shown  you  thto  menace:  I  have  given 
you  the  facta:  I  have  warned  you  of  the  dangers.  Tlie  remedy  to 
entirely  in  your  own  hands.  If  you  believe  that  our  Constitu- 
tion to  worth  preserving,  that  oxir  form  of  government  to  jret  the 
best  ever  devised  by  man:  if  you  do  not  wish  to  become  the  cat's- 
paw  of  a  foreign  ideology  or  foreign  way  of  living,  write  to  your 
Congressman  and  ask  hlxn  to  support  my  resolutloti. 


Leathernecks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  30,  1937 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  desire  to  saj  a 
few  words  relative  to  the  well-known  and  much-admired 
esprit  de  corps  that  has  existed  in  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps  since  its  conception  nearly  160  years  ago-^ovember 
10.  1775.  to  be  exact. 

I  have  throughout  my  life  cherished  a  great  admiration  for 
that  wonderfully  organized  body,  the  story  of  whose  exploits 
is  known  and  respected  by  every  American  schoolboy.  I  be- 
lieve, moreover,  that  I  can  speak  from  a  rather  personal 
viewpoint,  since  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as  a  member 
for  nearly  2  years,  or  ftom  June  1917  to  Bday  1919. 

The  Marine  Corps  is  so  constituted,  and  the  war  plans  so 
depend  upon  it.  that  the  corps  becomes  the  first  force  to  ba 
thrown  into  combat.  Hie  marines  must  be  ready  to  proceed 
within  24  hours  to  seize,  secure,  and  hold  advance  naval  bases 


aent  to  this  coimtry  trom  abroad. 


I  wiuun  24  nours  co  seise,  secure,  ana  noid  advance  naval 
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tn  any  part  of  the  worid.  80  eqdictt  Is  our  faith  and  con- 
fidence In  the  ability  of  the  ICarine  Corps  to  handle  any 
emersency  that  may  confront  it.  that  the  very  moment  we 
are  told  tt  is  on  the  job  our  anxiety  immediatdy  vanishes. 

There  Is.  indeed,  no  branch  of  Oovemment  service  that 
more  amply  merits  the  admiration  and  support  of  the  Na- 
tion *>>*«  this  splendid  arm  of  the  Nation's  military  force. 
And  yet.  properly  speaking,  there  Is  very  little  that  is  ro- 
mance in  the  story  d  the  corps.  Rather  is  ite  history  a 
chapter  after  chapter  of  hard  work  which  has  won  only 
the  reward  that  comes  from  the  realization  of  a  hard  Job 
wdl  done.  In  the  century  and  more  of  the  corps  history 
there  have  been,  it  is  true.  dtaUons  from  admirals  and 
generals  respecting  the  value  of  the  marines  in  time  of  war 
M^i  In  t*»»**  of  peace,  but  to  most  members  of  the  corps 
all  fulsome  citadons  can  be  forgotten  in  their  pride  aiMi 
determination  to  make  the  Marine  Corps  increasing  vahi- 
able  as  a  dependable  arm  of  the  naval  service  in  the  national 


"me  Marine  Corps  is.  moreover,  the  most  mobile  branch 
U  the  service.  Under  the  Uw  the  President  may  caD  upon 
tt,  without  ooDsulting  Congress,  to  protect  our  nationals  in 
foreign  parts;  and  the  landing  of  marines,  unlike  the  land- 
ing of  troops,  is  not  an  act  of  war.  Tlie  marines  are  our 
intcmatlonal  poUce  force:  and  in  times  of  peace  they  per- 
form the  functioos  of  pottce  in  maintaining  order  and  pro- 
tecting hfe  and  pimicity.  In  the  present  unsettled  state 
of  the  world  and  the  evar-increasing  approialations  tA  cer- 
tain great  world  powers  in  the  strengthening  of  their  armed 
fonea,  the  maintenance  of  this  outstanding  organization, 
our  military  service  at  full  strength  and  at  the  highest 
pitch  of  fflV'^^^T  is,  most  assuredly,  to  our  well-being  and 
peace  of  m«~<  Further  continuance  of  the  parlng-down 
policy,  let  me  say.  would  be  regarded  by  all  who  know  the 
facts  as  a  lack  of  f arsightedneas. 

Then,  too.  the  Marine  Corps  is.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only 
branch  of  the  servioe  that  has  been  in  combat  since  the 
World  War.  In  fact,  the  corps  has  faced  a  hostile  enemy  for 
a  total  of  lOS  years  out  of  the  IM  years  of  its  national  exist- 
enoe.  In  oomparison  with  its  respdnsibUities  and  its  world- 
wide field  of  acUon.  the  corps.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  singulariy 
— t%>n  In  March  1035  it  numbered  17.215  ofBcers  and  men. 
It  has.  unfortunately.  I  believe,  been  steadily  reduced  in 
lecent  years.  The  Navy,  to  be  sure,  has  alao  suffered  some 
cuts,  but  those  applied  to  the  Marine  Corps  are,  propor- 
tkmately.  four  times  as  gre*t. 

As  a  necessary  adJuxKt  the  Navy  has  a  need  for  the  marines 
In  times  of  war  as  weU  as  in  times  of  peace.  In  war  they 
carry  on  ail  the  peacetime  duties,  which  are  much  increased. 
and  at  the  same  time  lanovide  the  Navy  with  mobile  forces  to 
accompany  the  fleets  to  secure  and  defend  bases  and  auxiliary 
shore  operations  essential  to  the  success  of  the  naval  cam- 
paign. Let  us  pause  to  f*^»"«*^  this  feature  of  the  marine's 
woric.  Tlwy  performed  this  mission  in  every  one  of  the  six 
ma}or  wars  in  whidi  our  country  has  been  engaged  except 
the  World  War.  In  this  last  war  the  naval  campaign  was 
such  that  the  "^»^»^  were  not  required  to  secure  bases,  those 
being  aheMty  at  our  service  tfarouili  the  previous  successful 
naval  rt'mrr'f**  of  Qreat  Britain.  Italy.  France,  and  our 
other  alllea.  But  the  marinea.  neverthekcs.  were  ready  in 
the  event  they  were  called  upon  for  this  duty.  What  hap- 
pened shows  not  only  the  eflldency  of  the  marines  as  a  fight- 
ing unit  but  their  value  as  a  safe  investment  to  the  Nation's 
wdfare.  Two  brigades  of  them  were  aent  to  serve  as  Army 
tioopa  by  President  Wilaon.  The  record  of  their  achleve- 
memts  In  France  la  hirtory.  Renchmen,  and  particularly 
Frmeh  (rfBoers.  are  convinced  that  the  mere  handful  of  6.000 
maitees  who  repnlKd  TadmrtrwH  in  his  great  drive  of  March 
21.  Ult.  was  one  of  ttie  greatest  fiietors  which  went  toward 
the  saving  of  ftrls. 

Tte  BBayors  of  Mesnz  and  neighboring  towns  and  villages 
OB  the  Mame.  hi  a  letto:  to  the  commanding  cfBcer  of  the 
American  (Oroe  in  that  distrlet,  saki: 

TiM  etvUtan  popnlatton  wUl  never  f otget  that,  beglimlBg  In  tlM 
•r  jriBM.  wtMtt  thaftr  bomea  wtf«  thrcatOMd  by  tlw  inraiter. 

tartta  and  succeeded  In  aavtsg 
TlM  saayon  wbo 


wltDMaae  of  the  geaeroua  and  efflcadoua  deeds  of  the  Amerleaa 
Army  In  stopping  the  enemy  adTaooe  aend  thlj  beartfelt  «•■ 
preeslon  of  tbelr  admiration  and  gratitude. 

I  am  sure  it  will  be  agreed  that  a  body  of  soldiers  that 
can  win  such  a  tribute  from  the  people  whose  country  they 
defended,  certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  deserve  all  the  ap- 
plause and  all  the  glory  their  own  Nation  may  bestow. 

Again,  a  captured  report  of  Lieutenant  von  Bey,  a  German 
intelligence  officer,  after  the  Battle  of  Belleau  Woods,  has 
this  to  say  oi  the  marines: 

The  Second  American  Division  may  be  classified  as  a  very  good 
division,  perhaps  even  as  assault  troops.  The  various  attacks  ot 
both  regiments  on  Belleau  Wood  were  carried  out  with  dash  and 
recklessness.  The  moral  effect  of  our  firearms  did  not  materially 
check  the  advance  of  the  Infantry.  The  nerves  of  the  Americans 
are  still  unshaken. 

The  Individual  soldiers  are  v«7  good.  Tltey  are  healthy,  vigor- 
ous, and  physically  well -developed  men  of  ages  ranging  from  18  to 
28,  who  at  present  lack  only  necessary  training  to  make  them 
redoubtable  exponents.  The  troops  are  fresh  and  full  of  straight- 
forward confidence.  A  remark  of  one  at  the  prisoners  U  Indicative 
of  their  spirit:  "We  kill  or  get  killed." 

A  Statistician,  testing  the  truth  of  that  last  phrase  In  the 
light  of  the  reports  of  the  killed  and  wounded  in  Prance, 
showed  that  the  casualties  among  the  marines  in  France  to 
July  14  were  about  11  perc«it;  for  the  Army  as  a  whole  less 
than  1  percent.  Among  the  marines,  for  each  man  killed 
1.85  were  wounded;  in  the  remainder  of  the  Army,  3.27. 

In  recognition  of  the  brilliant  achievement  the  French 
Oovemment  ordered  the  name  of  the  wood  changed  to  Bois 
de  la  Brigade  de  Marine,  as  a  result  of  the  many  instances 
of  omspicuous  gallantry  during  the  war  the  marines  won 
many  mentions  and  decorations. 

It  would  be,  in  fact,  smnewhat  difficult  to  relate  in  a  few 
brtef  minutes,  the  many  times  the  marines  served  as  Army 
trocvs  when  the  Army  needed  them  and  the  Navy  could 
spare  them.  At  the  Battle  of  Princeton  in  1777.  at  the  Bat- 
tle of  Bladensburg.  and  at  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  in  the 
War  of  1812;  in  the  wars  against  the  Indians  in  1836  and 
1837.  when  Brig.  Oen.  Archibald  Henderson,  of  the  marines, 
commanded  the  fighting  bridgade  of  the  Army  of  the  South 
composed  of  marines.  Regular  Army  troops,  and  friendly 
Indians;  in  the  Mexican  War  under  Gen.  Winfleld  Scott; 
under  Col.  Robert  E.  Lee  when  John  Brown  was  captured; 
at  the  first  Battle  of  Bull  Run  when  the  marines  ran  as 
fast  as  their  Army  brethren;  in  the  army  of  Cuban  pacifica- 
tion, 1906-09;  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Tientsin  and 
Pekln.  1900;  at  Veracruz  in  1914;  and,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, during  the  World  War  when  they  won  eternal  glory 
for  their  country  and  themselves,  both  with  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  on  shore,  afloat,  and  in  the  air. 

To  me  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  as  a  result  of  the 
marines  being  accorded  the  honor  of  first  entering  the 
Castle  of  Chapultepec  during  the  war  with  Mexico  in  1846- 
48,  aixl  raising  our  starry  banner  over  that  ancient  strong- 
hold of  the  Aztecs,  the  colors  of  the  corps  should  afterward 
be  inscribed  with  the  motto:  "Prcmi  Tripoli  to  the  Halls  oi 
the  Mbntezumas." 

Later,  with  the  turn  of  the  century  and  the  emergence  of 
the  United  States  as  a  world  power,  the  marines  began  to 
play  an  impcMrtant  part  in  the  carnring  out  of  the  Nation's 
foreign  policies.  When  revolutions  fiared  up  in  the  Carib- 
bean countries,  the  marines  were  sent  many  times  to  restore 
order  or  to  guard  American  lives  and  property.  The  landing 
d  the  marines  in  Panama,  Santo  Domingo,  Haiti,  Nicaragua, 
or  at  Veracruz  was  all  part  of  the  foreign  policy  then 
adopted  hs  the  United  States.  Whatever.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
my  colleagues,  may  be  the  individual's  position  on  American 
intervention  in  the  affairs  of  other  states,  one  must  credit  to 
the  marines  much  praise  for  their  successful  efforts  toward 
the  betterment  of  the  people. 

Another  and  equally  interesting  aspect  of  the  many  and 
diversified  accomplishments  of  marine  aviators  should  be 
mentioned.  Nowhere  is  the  menace  of  malaria  greater  than 
it  is  In  Nicaragua.  Indeed,  soeor  doctors  have  given  Nica- 
ragua the  unenviable  distinction  of  being  at  the  head  of  the 
list  (rf  malarial  countries.  Malaria,  as  is  generally  known, 
disappears  when  the  mosquitoes  which  cause  it  have  been 
dlminated.    In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  for  example,  ttie 
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Army  Medical  Corps,  with  the  United  States  Government 
behind  it,  has  given  an  almost  unique  example  of  malarial 
control  through  the  construction  of  drainage  pipes  and 
canals. 

This  system  could  not,  however,  be  adopted  in  Nicaragua. 
The  area  of  the  country  is  too  great  to  be  completely  cov- 
ered with  pipes  and  drains.  Moreover,  there  were  no  funds 
available  for  the  purpose.  Yet  every  day  the  American  gar- 
rison on  the  edge  of  Lake  Managua  was  being  reduced  by 
malaria.  Something  had  to  be  d(Hie.  and  as  rnannes  are 
good  improvisors,  it  was  finally  siiggested  that  some  fine  rocKl 
dust  be  mixed  with  parls  green,  and  that  this  compound  be 
scattered  from  an  airplane  flying  up  and  down  the  swampy 
edges  of  the  lake.  The  experiment  was  successful,  and  the 
number  of  malaria  cases  was  speedily  reduced. 

In  addition  to  such  services  and  to  their  participation  in 
actual  battle,  the  marines  are  kept  busy  garrisoning  our 
outposts;  relieving  the  sufferings  caused  by  earthquakes, 
fires,  and  other  disasters  here  and  abroad;  fighting  pirates, 
protecting  seal  fisheries,  and  attending  to  numerous  other 
duties. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  leathernecks  of  ours  are  a  race 
apart.  They  have  dedicated  their  lives  for  every  variety  of 
hardship  for  what  from  a  remunerative  standpoint  amounts 
to  about  a  dcdlar  a  day.  Why?  The  dollar  a  day  Is  surely 
no  answer.  Their  real  pay  is  the  chance  they  get  to  be  on 
hand  as  has  been  said  wherever  there  is  trouble — that  and 
their  pride  in  the  traditions  of  the  service  to  which  they 
belong  and  have  dedicated  themselves.  Small  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  marines  feel  entitied  to  sing: 

If  the  Army  and  the  Navy 

Ever  look  on  heaven's  scenes. 
They  will  find  the  streets  are  guarded 

By  United  States  marines. 

So  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  least  that  we.  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  can  do  for  this  splendid  body  is 
to  maintain  it  on  a  decent  footing,  so  that  it  may  carry  on 
in  the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past,  and  add  new  luster  to  the 
glories  they  have  won. 


The  Poultr}'  and  Egg  Industiy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  ALLEN 

OF  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  30.  1937 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speaker  and  gentlemen  of 
the  House,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record 
I  am  including  a  speech  recently  delivered  by  our  colleague. 
Hem.  Elmer  H.  Wene,  of  New  Jersey,  over  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  Ssrstem.  dealing  generally  with  the  poultry 
industry  in  the  United  States,  and  urging  the  creation  of  a 
Poultry  Division  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  together 
with  my  own  remarks  on  this  most  important  subject. 

The  address  of  Representative  Wene  is  as  follows: 

I  shall  again  direct  my  remarks  to  the  good  people  of  rural 
America  In  particular  because  the  message  I  bring  concerns  their 
welfare. 

The  fanner's  wife  can  tell  you  how  necessary  to  everyday  living 
are  chickens  and  eggs.  Very  often  it  Is  she  who  takes  care  of 
the  farm  flock  and  this  flock  goes  a  long  way  toward  feeding  her 
family — yes.  and  clothing  It,  too— for  eggs  and  chicken  money 
rightly  belong  to  her. 

No  doubt  some  of  my  listeners  do  not  see  how  this  subject  of 
poultry  can  be  of  interest  to  them.  Just  pause  for  a  moment  and 
consider.  Consider  meals  with  no  luscious  roast  chicken,  no 
crisp  golden  fried  chicken,  and  no  spring  broilers.  Consider 
menus  without  eggs  in  any  form,  or  any  of  the  dainties  that 
depend  upon  eggs  for  their  goodness.  For  these  reasons  If  none 
other  we  all  should  be  interested  In  the  poultry  industry  and 
any  measures  that  can  be  taken  to  encourage  this  Industry  by 
making  it  more  profitable. 

Most  farm  people  are  interested  In  this  great  branch  of  our 
national  agricultural  business.  The  cock's  crow  Is  heard  at 
crack  of  dawn  over  5,800,000  farms  In  the  United  States,  which 
number  comprises  85.6  percent  of  all  farms.  More  farmers  in 
America  have  a  haad4n  the  production  of  these  important  cash 


crops  than  in  any  other.  American  poultry  producer*  are  an- 
nually producing  about  36.000.000.000  eggs  a  year.  The  national 
poulti7  income  Is  greater  than  the  combined  Income  from  all 
grains,  including  com.  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  rye. 

Statistics  show  that  over  10  percent  of  the  food  consumed  today 
Is  poultry  meat  and  eggs  In  some  form.  Because  I  feel  strongly 
that  poultry  should  be  given  a  very  Important  place  among  farm 
commodities.  I  Introduced  in  the  House  recently  two  bills  in  an 
attempt  to  urge  the  proper  recognition  of  this  prodiiet. 

One  of  the  bills  I  have  introduced  in  Congresa  la  the  placing  of 
an  excise  tax  on  dried,  froaen.  and  whole  eggs  imported  into  this 
coimtry.  Poultrymen  have  been  demanding  protection  of  the 
American  egg  market  for  several  jrears  against  the  heavy  and  in- 
creasing Imports  of  eggs  in  varloxis  forms.  An  average  of  1,000.000 
eggs  a  day  are  now  being  brought  into  the  United  SUtea  tmn  out- 
side sources,  especially  China.  Over  3.000,000  American  h«ns  are 
th\is  being  deprived  of  the  Job  of  lajrlng  domestic  eggs. 

The  second  bill  I  have  recently  introduced  in  Washington  Is 
one  calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  poultry  bureau  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Many  poultry  organisations  over  the 
country  have  already  ezpreaaed  their  desire  for  the  ercaUon  of 
such  a  bureau  within  the  Oovemment  to  coordinate  and  facllltat* 
the  work  done  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  particu- 
lar benefit  of  the  poultry  Indxistry. 

The  present  set-iip  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  a  eom- 
plicated  one.  insofar  as  poultry  Interests  are  concerned.  At  pres- 
ent poultry  InvesUgatlonal  work  is  carried  on  there  by  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Boonomica.  the 
Bureau  of  Agrlcxiltural  Engineering,  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, the  Bureau  of  Home  Economies,  the  Bureau  of  Bntomology. 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  the  Extension  Service  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration.  Even  though  a  poultry 
bureau  were  established,  considerable  of  the  investigational  work 
wo\ild  undoubtedly  have  to  continue  to  be  accomplished  by  these 
various  functional  agencies.  However,  the  creation  of  a  K>ecial 
poultry  bureau  woxild  greatly  facUitate  the  cocvdlnatlon  at  the 
work  under  a  single  responsible  head. 

The  poultry  Industry  has  come  of  age.  It  1b  much  better  organ- 
ized than  at  any  previoiis  time  in  its  past,  and  from  all  indica- 
tions the  great  majority  of  the  millions  ccxnprising  its  membership 
desire  more  recognition  in  Washington  than  they  have  received 
heretofcx^.  The  present  administration  has  been  more  friendly 
toward  agricultural  Interests  than  most  of  those  that  have  pre- 
ceded it.  This  fact  helps  engender  additional  hope  that  the 
measures  herein  described  may  be  enacted  into  laws. 

The  International  Baby  Chick  Association  and  the  Northeastern 
Poviltry  Producers'  CouncU.  both  strong  and  active  organications. 
are  demanding  a  bureau  to  which  they  can  go  with  their  par- 
ticular problems.  Many  other  poultry  organications  have  taken  a 
similar  stand.  The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  also  favors 
the  establishment  of  such  a  bureau. 

Chester  H.  Gray.  Washington  representative  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  writing  in  the  February  Issue  of  the 
publication  known  as  the  Nation's  Agriculture,  states  as  follows: 
"Furthermore,  the  poultry  farmer,  if  for  no  reason  other  than 
the  size  of  his  bxislness,  should  be  recognised  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  by  having  a  poiUtry  bureau  set  up  in  the  Depart- 
ment." 

I  suppose  only  a  small  portion  at  my  audience  knows  that  the 
past  few  months  have  been  pretty  hard  going  for  the  poultry 
raiser,  and  for  that  matter,  the  going  is  still  hard.  The  fact  is 
that  the  Income  from  this  industry  has  fallen  considerably  below 
normal,  owing  to  high  cost  of  feed,  as  compared  with  the  price  of 
eggs  and  poultry  meat.  Production  costs  are  likely  to  continue 
high  this  spring  and  coming  summer,  or  until  the  time  comes  to 
house  the  pullets  next  fall.  But  I  firmly  believe  that  when  the 
laying  pullets  are  flnaUy  housed,  a  much  more  satisfactory  bal- 
ance will  have  been  brought  about  between  the  production  costs 
and  the  rettims  on  poultry  products. 

There  Is  a  bright  side  to  every  cloud,  and  a  reasonably  high 
price  for  feed  has  also  a  favorable  reaction.  A  great  many  farmers 
who  raise  grain  in  large  quantities,  are  naturally  taking  advantage 
of  the  increased  feed  prices.  They  are  seUlng  com  and  wheat 
instead  of  holding  It  to  feed  their  chickens.  Consequently,  these 
farmers  are  brooding  few  If  any  chicks  this  year.  As  you  can  plainly 
deduct,  there  is  only  one  reaction  to  this.  Fewer  birds  grown  mean 
a  reduced  supply  of  eggs  and  chickens  and  the  natural  result  la  a 
more  profitable  return  for  all  poultry  products. 

Our  Oovemment  has  been  quietly  and  efficiently  helping  also  to 
establish  a  proper  balance  between  feed  prices  and  poultry  products. 
For  a  very  worthy  cause,  relief,  the  Government  has  purchased, 
since  January,  millions  of  eggs — a  large  percentage  of  which  would 
have  gone  into  storage.  This  reduction  in  the  supply  of  storage 
eggs  accomplishes  the  same  result,  a  greater  demand  and  more 
profitable  returns  for  fresh  eggs. 

Industry  leaders  are  now  beginning  to  make  plans  to  cooper- 
atively Increase  consumption  of  eggs  and  poultry  through  an  exten- 
sive campaign  to  more  thoroughly  acquaint  consumers  with  the 
economy  and  value  at  eggs  as  food.  There  are  not  enough  Aeptxul- 
able  sources  of  good  eggs  as  food.  There  are  not  enough  depend- 
able sources  of  good  eggs  far  the  housewives  of  America.  They 
still  question  the  freshness  of  most  of  the  eggs  they  purchase, 
they  rightfully  question  egg  quality  becaiise  egg  qxiality  has 
certainly  been  questionable. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  and  commendable  programs  under- 
taken by  the  farm  groups  today,  is  the  4-H  club  work  for  boys 
and  girls  Interested  in  the  production  and  marketing  of  poultry 
and  other  farm  products,  quality  of  product  being  stressed  In 
particular.    I  am  very  much  Interested  in  this  work  and  wish  to 
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eoi«fmtula««  tlM  tMchan  and   toMlen   In   charce  of   tbelr   ac- 

aarvT^my  eoi^<teratkm  and  help  poMible.  The  future  of  aU 
agricultural  toduatrlea  rarta  larffaly  on  tbe  boya  and  gtrU. 

It  taaa  baen  my  eipertenoa.  and  I  may  aay  I  gi«w  up  «»  "J«^ 
turn,  that  It  to  Juat  aa  important  to  replace  tbe  pullet  flock  each 
Mttf^M  It  la  to  Mad  a  naw  crop  of  com.  wheat,  or  any  other  farm 
Commodity,  idle  poultry  houaes  and  equipment  are  eurriy  Jurt  aa 
iiSroStabla  aa  acfaToC  fann  landa  in  dlauae.  THe  poultey  todua- 
iry  M  ii«U  aa  the  fanning  induatry.  including  the  tilling  of  the 

"iJSldSeoSngUm.  weU-authortoed  rqwrta  worthy  of  conalder- 
atton  have  eome  reeenUy  to  my  attanUon.    P«»*\»^  3^L 

-Tt»t  United  Statea  Department  of  Agriculture  repcrta  that  the 
averaca  staa  of  the  farm  laying  flodta  to  b^ow  the  1938-83  average 
for  thlB  tune  of  year.  Tbe  fact  to  Important.  It  controU  aupply. 
A  cortespondlng  reduction  In  suppUaa  of  red  meat  tovarlahly  raise 
tbe  l«»el  of  prlcea  for  poultry  produeta." 

With  theee  facto  before  ua  It  seema  wlae  for  tbe  poul^  r^aer 
to  piocoecl  aa  usual  and  to  put  out  hla  cuatomary  brood  of  ehlws 
«a  all  indleatloni  are  surely  very  encouraging  for  a  more  profitaUe 


I  happen  to  be  ooe  of  about  ia.000  hatcherymen  In  this  country. 
Hy  establishment  in  Vlneland.  N.  J.,  annually  hatehea  several 
ff>^iw«  chleka.  I  am  relating  thla  fact  that  you  may  know  that 
I  am  familiar  with  many  of  the  problems  facing  the  Induatry.  I 
bave  a  slneeta  dctfre  to  help  in  solving  some  at  than,  aa  I  Intend 
to  flght  and  possibly  do  some  crowing  for  tba  poultry  Industry  In 
Washington. 

In  dosing  let  ma  remind  you  that  If  you  are  Interested  in  the 
PHBSge  (tf  tbe  eaelae-taz  bill  and  the  pmiltry  bureau  bill,  known 
tnthe  Houw  of  BepreaenUtlvea  aa  H.  R.  4M1  and  4883.  re^MC- 
tlvaly.  write  your  own  Congressman.  In  car*  of  the  House  OOoe 
BuildliM.  Washington.  D.  C.  or  you  may  write  to  me  If  you  like. 
Write  vour  letters  thla  month  before  the  bllla  oome  up  for  a 
hearing.  If  you  wlah  coplea  of  either  or  both  of  theae  bills  ask 
for  them  and  they  will  be  mailed  to  yow. 

I  aa  pt»«M«>c  thousands  of  letters  this  wa^  to  farmers  and 
poultrynen  thioi^hout  the  entire  country,  seelring  their  support 
i0d  the  support  of  their  poultry  organisations,  providing  their 
onanUatkms  have  not  already  ezpraascd  their  views.  Let  us  all 
do  something  toward  getting  greater  racognlUan  for  our  industry. 

I  thank  yoo. 

Biziee  the  Introduction  hj  our  coOeMue  from  New  Jersey 
of  tbe  two  biUs  referred  to  in  the  foregcrfng,  I  have  received 
wimwy  communicatioot  from  taroUer  and  egg  producers  in 
the  State  of  Delaware  urging  the  passage  of  same. 

The  interest  aroused  by  these  bilb  is  not  surprising  as 
Sussex:  County.  DeL.  is  the  iMigeat  toiler  producing  county 
In  the  so-called  Del-Mar- Va  area.  Tbe  broiler-producing 
Industry  is  one  of  major  importance  to  bur  citizens  throu^- 
out  the  entire  State  of  Delaware.  It  has  shown  a  remark- 
able and  steady  growth  in  the  State  since  1909.  Statistics 
fuiniahed  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Gonflnning  this  statement  show  that  there  were  1.401,000 
chickens  raised  In  Delaware  during  1909,  whereas,  in  1934. 
there  were  6474.000  raised.  Sussex  County  alone  produced 
S.375.000  chickens  during  1934. 

Very  effective  woxk  has  been  done  by  the  United  States 
Dqwrtmaat  of  Agrictdture  so  far  as  the  orderly  marketing 
of  this  product  Is  concerned.  There  Is  much  yet  to  be  done, 
however,  and  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  enactment  into 
law  of  the  two  biUs  introduced  by  Representative  Wsm. 
H.  R.  4861  and  H.  R.  4862.  wiU  materially  aid  this  industry 
wfaldi  means  so  much  to  the  ddaexis  of  my  State  as  well 
as  to  the  eoontry  generally. 


Jvdidal  Refom — Shall  Goyenunoit  Fiiiiction 

or  FaU? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAM  RAYBURN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tnesdag.  March  30.  1937 


BAECO    ADDRXSS    BT    BON.    BIBB    CHtAVBS.    GOVBBKOft    OP 
ALABAMA   ON  MARCH  tl.  1887 


Mr.  RATBDRN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  xtmarks  In  the  R»xsaB.  I  techide  the  foOowIng  address 


broadcast  by  Gov.  Bibb  Graves,  of  Alabama,  on  March  27. 
1937: 

Americans.  I  am  glad  to  Join  with  aome  at  my  fenow  Oovemon 
In  a  plea  for  efficient  functioning  governments  In  the  States  and  in 
the  Nation. 

The  cnix  of  our  President's  plan  for  Judicial  reform  Is.  "Shall 
Government  function  or  fail?" 

Last  November  we.  the  people  of  the  United  States,  went  over 
the  top  In  the  greatest  drive  ever  made  to  Insure  domestic  tran- 
quillity, to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessing  of 
liberty  to  oiirselves  and  posterity. 

The  gains  made  then  must  be  secured  and  conacdldated  now  or 
they  wUl  be  lost. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  rights  of  persons  come  ahead  of  tba 
rights  of  things  fear  this  loss  through  divisions  among  the  friends 
(rf  human  welfare.  On  the  other  side  are  all  of  those  who  put  the 
rights  of  things  ahead  of  the  rights  of  persons.  These  hope  for  a 
total  loss  of  all  those  gains  and  with  some  apparent  reason  h<H>e 
to  accomplish  their  end  and  nullify  the  thrice-repeated  mandate 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  by  disrupting  our  "All-American 
team"  by  egging  each  member  of  the  team  to  abandon  all  team 
play  and  carry  the  ball  himself. 

They  don't  miss  a  trick  of  their  trade.  They  even  insult  our  In- 
teUigence  by  trying  to  don  the  livery  of  State's  rights.  Let  me  tell 
them  that  the  Christ  forewarned  us  of  the  hypocrisy  of  weaves  in 
sheep's  clothing. 

These  same  wolves  have  successfxilly  defeated  the  greatest  efforts 
of  the  States  to  exercise  their  sovereign  rights  to  protect  the 
womanhood,  the  motherhood,  the  childhood,  and  the  human  rights 
of  ettlaens  to  have  something  to  live  on  and  something  to  live  for 
whenever  any  of  these  efforts  Jeopardize  the  so-called  vested  inter- 
est in  things. 

These  wolves  would  have  me  believe  that  I  can  protect  the  rights 
of  the  sovereign  State  that  has  made  me  Its  Governor  by  Joining 
with  them  in  ceding  away  any  part  of  the  sovereignty  we  still 
have. 

These  wolves  would  defeat,  not  effect  governmental  efficiency. 
They  would  give  xis  nihilism. 

Let  me  warn  these  who  were  so  lately  in  sackcloth,  and  who 
have  been  revived  by  the  New  Deal  too  quickly  for  their  own  good, 
that  when  Samson  pvilled  the  temple  down  the  great  giant  himself 
was  first  to  go. 

Let  me  say  that  there  is  not  enough  patriotism  in  America  left 
over  after  the  last  debacle  to  carry  this  generation  through 
anotber  such  spree. 

These  wolves  really  believe  in  the  good  old  rule  and  simple 
plan  that :  "He  should  take  who  has  the  power  and  he  should  keep 
who  can."  That  doctrine  is  as  pleasing  to  them  today  as  it  was 
to  the  original  Robin  Hood,  but  they  are  not  so  knightly  aa  waa 
the  great  brigand.  He  never  preyed  upon  the  weak  in  his  "no 
man's  land"  between  the  hlghlanders  and  the  lowlanders. 

In  our  country  there  is  an  ever-growing,  unpollced  "no  man's 
land"  where  neither  State  nor  Nation  Is  permitted  to  function. 
When  a  State  enacts  a  law  to  right  a  wrong  within  its  borders, 
if  perchance  this  law  remotely  affects  something  across  the  State 
line  then  it  is  void  because  of  Interstate  Inhibition.  If  the  Nation 
enacts  a  law  to  right  a  wrong,  if  perchance  this  law  affects  some- 
thing in  a  State  then  it  \u  void  because  it  Invades  the  right  of  the 
SUte. 

This  tweedledxim  and  tweedledee  between  interstate  and  Intra- 
state Is  bringing  nihiiisTn  a  State  cannot  shoot  a  wolf  in  "no 
man's  land"  If  that  wcrtf  is  Jn  range  of  a  national  gun.  Neither  can 
the  Nation  shoot  that  or  any  other  wolf  in  "no  man's  land"  if 
within  the  range  of  a  State  gun.  All  Government  guns  are  silenced 
and  the  Robin  Hoods  are  undisttirbed. 

There  is  nothing  big  that  Is  not  both  Interstate  and  intrastate, 
and  as  to  governmental  regulations  It  Is  "king's  excuse"  to  all  big 
thills  in  this  "no  man's  land."  This  nonuser  at  the  powers  of 
government  Is  destroying  government.  The  Master,  in  the  parable 
of  the  talents,  put  the  greatest  earthly  curse  upon  the  nonuaer. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  wisest  thing  in  the  recent  statement 
of  oxir  Chief  Justice  Is,  "In  protracted  litigation  the  advantage  la 
with  those  who  command  the  Itmg  purse." 

May  we  not  ask  how  many  of  those  so  effective  In  silencing  all 
Government  guns  were  trained  in  the  school  where  thla  wlsdocn  ia 
thoroughly  Imbued? 

Since  this  great  Justice,  g^at  man.  great  American,  and  no  mean 
politician,  has  again  entered  the  political  arena  in  which  he  haa 
shone  so  brightly  so  long,  believing  that  he  has  enough  sportsman- 
ahlp  to  "take  it  on  the  chin".  I  say  to  him  and  to  his  that  it  iU 
becomes  any  at  them  to  mention  poUtics  in  connection  with  tbe 
Great  Bench. 

He  was  twice  elected  Governor  of  New  York,  which  place  be  re- 
signed to  be  Justice  on  the  Supreme  Court,  and  while  on  that 
highest  Coxart  was  nominated  for  President  by  his  party,  a  political 
coup  unique  in  the  annals  of  time,  and  now  he  is  Chief  Jtistice. 

This  cry  of  politics  from  that  side  recalls  the  <^d  fable  in  the 
blue-back  spelling  book,  the  illustrated  question,  "Whose  ox  la 
gored?". 

He  said  that  the  Constitution  Is  what  the  Judges  say  It  is.  If 
this  be  true  then  our  Supreme  Court  has  become  all  supreme  and 
DO  court. 

It  was  f\mdamental  law.  not  economic  predilection  of  Consti- 
tution-making Judges,  the  pe<^le  of  the  United  States  cnrdained 
aa  our  Constitution. 
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This  illuminating  statement  of  the  Chief  Justice  showing  sucb 
remarkable  dispatch  of  business  makes  one  wonder  why  tbe  delay 
In  the  important  cases  concerning  people  compared  with  tbe 
dispatch  In  so  many  cases  concerning  things. 

Five  years  ago  in  Chicago  the  American  people,  imder  Demo- 
cratic leadership,  assumed  to  discharge  "the  contlnuoxis  responsi- 
bility of  government  for  hiunan  welfare."  Last  year  in  Philadel- 
phia this  same  people,  in  the  Democratic  platform,  pledged  oxir 
Nation  that  it  would  "keep  on  keeping  on",  and  pledged  specifi- 
cally that  "we  will  continue  to  seek  to  meet  these  problems 
through  legislation  within  the  Constitution."  The  President's 
plan  is  within  the  Constitution  and  Is  In  this  platform. 

Technical  halrsplltters  that  strain  at  gnats  will  find  no  alibis 
for  deserting  the  tram  in  either  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the 
platform. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  Issue  now  is,  "Shall  government,  both  In 
States  and  in  Nation,  'keep  on  keeping  on'  discharging  their  re- 
sponsibilities for  hiuian  w^are".  or  "shall  we  let  the  Neroa  get 
us  'fiddling  around  while  Rome  bums'." 

We  axe  not  surprised  when  a  lion  of  Idaho  rocui  that  in  cases 
like  the  railroad  cases  this  Court  becomes  the  economic  dictator 
in  the  United  States,  yet.  true  to  form.  In  the  pinch,  stays  put 
in  the  Republican  pen.  But  It  sorely  hurts  the  hearts  of  millions 
of  us  who  love  and  revere  him  to  see  a  Wheeler  lined  agalzust  the 
human  side.  O.  Senator,  put  up  the  stopgap,  if  you  please, 
to  save  disaster  now.  then  in  time  build  a  bulwark  as  you  will. 
I  really  pray  that  God  will  give  It  to  you  to  see  our  pressing  need 
and  that  you  may  yet  answer  our  Macedonian  cry  "Help  us", 
and  help  us  now. 

Lincoln  said  in  bis  first  Inaugural:  "*  *  *  The  candid 
citizen  must  confess  that  If  the  policy  of  tbe  Government  upon 
vital  questions  affecting  the  whole  iieopla  is  to  be  irrevocably 
fixed  by  decisions  of  tbe  Supreme  Court  tbe  instant  they  are 
made  In  ordinary  litigation  between  parties  in  personal  actions, 
the  people  will  have  ceased  to  be  their  own  rulers,  having  to 
that  extent  practically  resigned  their  Government  into  the  hands 
of  that  eminent  tribunal." 

You  know  the  people  of  America  did  not  cease  to  be  their 
own  rulers  and  did  not  resign  their  Government  into  tbe  bands 
of  that  eminent  tribunal,  but  at  what  cost. 

Let  mc  beg  the  doubting  Thomases  to  put  their  fingers  In  these 
nail  holes  of  the  past  and  not  chance  a  crucifixion  as  hand- 
washing Pontius  Plhites.  Have  the  courage  to  do  the  duty  of 
the  hour  and  do  It  now.  Have  faith  in  that  people  that  made 
you.  even  as  they  had  faith  to  entrust  their  welfare  and  domestic 
tranquillity  and  tbe  liberty  of  themselves  and  their  offering  to 
you. 

We  plead  that  Congress  do  Its  duty,  and  do  It  now. 

It  Is  the  now  supreme  duty  of  Congress  to  save  the  Court  from 
Itself  and  thus  save  the  Constitution  and  American  Government. 
Those  who  made,  ordained,  and  established  these  knew  there  were 
no  Brobdlngnaglans  save  to  Lilliputians.  They  entrusted  govern- 
ment to  human  agencies  In  which  they  believed.  They  estab- 
lished a  coequal  trinity  of  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial  de- 
partments. Imparting  to  each  the  power  to  check  and  balance  the 
others.    They  excluded  absolutism  everywhere. 

Under  the  Constitution  the  Court  has  acquired  the  power  to 
keep  the  other  dei»utments  within  the  Constitution  by  control 
over  their  acts.  Tbe  Constitution  Itself  specifically  gives  to  those 
other  departments  tbe  power  to  keep  the  Coxirt  within  the  Con- 
stitution by  control  over  the  personnel  of  Its  actors.  These  checks 
and  balances  must  be  used,  or  under  God's  law  will  be  taken  away. 
Nonuser  is  accursed.  With  these  unlimited  powers  of  checks  and 
balances  there  is  coupled  the  supreme  duty  to  \iae  these  powers. 

I  repeat  that  the  supreme  duty  of  Congress  Is  to  save  the  Court 
from  itself:  that  thus  only  can  tbe  American  Constitution  ^n^^ 
Government  be  surely  saved. 


Age  of  Supreme  Court  Justices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALFRED  N.  PHILLIPS,  JR. 

OF  COKNECnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  31, 1937 


LKTTER   FROM  THE   HONORABLE   ALFRED   N.   PHILLIPS.   JR„ 
OP  CONNECTICUT.  TO  A  NEWSPAPER  EDITOR 


Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  the  following  letter  on  the 
Supreme  Court  controversy  sent  by  me  to  the  editor  of  a 
newspaper  in  my  district.  In  this  letter  there  is  discussion 
of  the  age  aspect  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 


SI  un. 

Ifr.  Howaao  Pauob. 

Editor,  the  Greenwl^  Presa, 

Oreentcieh,  Conn. 

Dbab  Howasd:  Because  of  our  past  dlaeuadon  In  connection 
with  the  Supreme  Court  controversy.  I  attach  herewith  copy  of  a 
letter  addressed  by  my  father.  A.  N.  Pbillipa.  M.  D.,  of  Glenbrook. 
Conn.,  to  the  Gannett  Newspapers,  Bocbeater.  N.  T.,  olBce  at  tbe 
president,  Frank  B.  Gannett,  March  5.  1937. 

You  will  note  that  my  father  had  been  requeated  by  lir.  Oan- 
nett  to  aid  In  opposing  the  President  of  tbe  United  Statea  on  bla 
Court  reorganization  proposals,  and  be  declinca.  One  reason  I 
send  this  letter  to  you,  with -the  hope  that  it  may  receive  pubU- 
catlon  in  the  columns  of  your  newiq>aper,  is  that  my  father  baa 
been  a  respected  neighbor  of  yours,  and  ettiaen  ot  Darien  for  so 
many  years,  and  bis  Tlewa.  therefore,  may  be  of  interest  to  your 
fellow  citizens. 

Another  reason  is  because  being  almost  81  yean  old.  Dr.  Phil- 
lips Is  in  a  better  position  than  most  oi  the  rest  of  us  to  ri<«r'»— 
the  President's  Court  reorganization  proposals  from  the  stand* 
point  of  proper  retirement  age  for  Supreme  Court  Jxidgea.    Ify 

father  has  lived  Into  and  past  the  proposed  retirement  age  limit 

which  age  few  of  us  have  reached  or  will  reach.  Tbxis  be  can 
speak  from  a  different  and  more  authoritative  standpoint  on  thla 
matter  than  most  of  his  fellow  citizens.  Also  his  yean  give  him 
a  perspective  on  men  and  evento  which  the  rest  of  ua,  younger 
people,  cannot  possess.  As  you  know,  he  is  a  native-born  New 
Englander,  and  a  lifelong  citizen  of  Darien.  He  is  a  retirad 
manufactxu^r  who  has  achieved  a  considerable  peraonal  success. 
He  is  an  enlightened  gentleman,  progressive,  with  a  "conservative 
background",  and  behind  him  is  a  record  of  four  generations  of 
aervice  to  bis  fellow  citizens,  your  nelgbbon. 

Tberefon.  I  append  benwlth  Dr.  PhiUips*  letter,  as  follows: 

"Tax  PiXNCBsa  Horl. 

^ 'BamiUon.  Bermuda.  March  S.  1937. 

"The  Qamnitt  Nkwspafbs. 

"Rocheater.  N.  T. 
"(Office  of  the  President,  Frank  E.  Gannett.) 
"llT  DteAB  Sn:  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  favor 
of  February  18.  directed  to  my  home  in  Olenbrook.  Conn.,  and 
forwarded  with  other  maU  to  my  temporary  realdenoe  here. 

"In  your  communication  you  begin  by  calling  my  attention  to 
tbe  following  quotation:  "There  is  no  liberty  if  the  power  of  Judg- 
ing be  not  separated  from  the  legislative  and  executive  powen.' 
You  fiuther  state:  'This  was  said  while  tbe  adoption  of  our 
Constitution  was  \uider  discussion.'  Then  you  contmue:  Today 
this  principle  is  attacked  and  in  danger,  although  its  vital  truth 
is  as  self-evident  now  as  then.'  Granting  the  self -evidence  of 
the  quotation  as  quoted,  who  Is  endangering  the  principle  of  the 
Judiciary,  or  attacking  it?  ManifesUy.  you  think  the  President  Is. 
Frankly.  I  do  not  agree  with  you  and,  fiuther,  I  explicitly  deny  It. 
"You  further  state  (I  quote  yowr  words) :  'Life  tenure  was  as- 
sured to  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  because  the  founCen  of 
this  Government  knew  that  to  preserve  government  undw  law 
independence  of  the  Judiciary  Is  indispensable.' 

"May  I  call  your  attention  to  the  exact  wording  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  not  your  interpretation  of  it?  "The  Judges  both  of  tba 
Supreme  and  inferior  courts  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behavior,  and  shall  at  stated  times  receive  for  their  services  a  com- 
pensation which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continu- 
ance in  office.'  Now.  the  term  'life  tenure',  as  you  put  it.  does 
not  occur,  but  tbe  office  is  predicated  on  'good  bebavlcV.  wbicb 
Is  an  entirely  different  thing.  If,  therefore,  a  Judge  of  tbe  Su- 
preme or  the  inferior  Federal  courts  had  been  guilty  of  some  crime 
previously  to  his  elevation  to  a  Justiceship,  or  developed  a  crimi- 
nal tendency  thereafter,  his  removal  would  automatically  be 
prompt.  If  be  bad  a  'life  tenure',  as  you  state,  his  removal  would 
be  difficult.  Doubtless  you  will  state  the  criminality  of  a  Federal 
Jxidge  is  unthinkable.  Perhaps  so.  but  there  have  been  wicked 
PopeA.  vile  cardinals  and  bishops,  crooked  bank  presidents,  and 
evil  public  adminlstraton.  However.  I  am  simply  taking  excep- 
tion to  your  assertion  of  the  term  'life  tenure'  as  a  part  of  tba 
phraseology  of  the  ConstltuUon.  which  in  fact  does  not  occur. 

"Yovir  letter  furUier  states:  "The  fight  to  protect  our  Supreme 
Court  from  subordination  to  the  Executive  can  be  won.'  I  deny 
explicitly  that  the  Executive,  meaning,  of  course,  the  Preaident,  ia 
attempting  or  has  attempted  tbe  subordination  of  tbe  Supreme 
Court  in  any  manner  whatsoever.  What  the  President  siiggests  is 
the  limiting  of  the  tenure  of  office  by  the  Judiciary  to  70  yean, 
and  then  their  retirement  on  full  pay,  or  the  adding  of  a  number 
of  younger  and  more  active  Justices  to  stimulate  the  Hatn<tr>£ 
down  of  speedier  and  more  comprehensive  decisions  and  to  facili- 
tate the  Court  procedure.  Quite  a  different  thing  from  subordina- 
tion. Every  dear-thinking  man  knows  there  are  more  vitally  vot^ 
mentous  questions  for  decision  which  are  rising  in  tbe  complex 
structure  of  our  present-day  civilization,  wbicb  never  could  or  4lld 
arise  in  the  "horse  and  hvggj"  day*  of  ova  forefatben.  And  sucb 
decisions  require  the  keen  intellect  and  active  mentality  at  men 
who  are  not  on  the  border  line  of  senescence,  or  old  age. 

"We  retire  our  Army  men,  oiu*  Navy  men.  when  they  reach  tba 
age  limit  of  70.  Great  Britain  and  other  nations  do  tbe  same, 
and.  while  now  and  then  there  undoubtedly  exist  exceptional 
cases  where  age  has  not  yet  diminished  the  mental  and  pbyalcal 
activities  and  capacities,  yet  in  tbe  majority  of  tn^rtancea  it  is  a 
wise  and  intelligent  provision.    Why  not.  then,  tbe  Judges  of  oitf 
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Whftt  My*  the  inspired  wrlter7  The  d»yg  of  ova 
age  are  threeacore  ye«jra  and  ten.'  'And  if  by  rea«onaC*Migthttoi» 
be  more,  yet  la  their  fvillneaa  labor  wmA  aoBONr.'  Wtet  doea  that 
-Biean?  It  meaAa  that  th*  wkamlf  miiifl»a  activities  of  one's  body 
^^  Ml*  VT^f^  taaaoaM  iijuimi  iil  at  'Nk.  Or.  in  ether  words, 
the  ■tniiafirnri  which  b^vi  at  about  66  reaches  its  etifminatkm 
at  79i,  and  atartty  thonaOar,  bareft  at  this  i^yalcal  and  mental 
racttpwaUoB  inbemnt  uyon  youac«r  ycara,  man  dies.  And  If  by 
reason  of  strength  be  llvaa  a  few  yean  kmcer.  "yet  la  their  fiillmsa 
-  -  to  the  racptlred  efBort  to  do  what  he 
spoatanaoualy.  elthar  with  his  brahx  cr 
Ms  musriri  a*  botin.  aad  ranstant  aoBOW  at  the  rMtrtrttonn  tm- 
om  hia  f ovaar  abiUUea. 

yoa  wW  |iiT*'T'  utiiiis.  iiiiwliiii  oaedlcal  sdenea 
iM  m  aMid  to  tha  hnfwrtky  aad  phyatod  aethrlttH 
of  BMua  that  Mm  WA  oatr  Uv*  longv  hnfe  have  a  loBcar  laaae  a< 
mental  activity  than  in  former  yeara^'  Do  they?  T  iatan  ta  whayk 
Dr.  Alexia  Cwral.  wortd-faTwia  BMfwia  aad  blologlat.  wtoner  (rf 
tka  1012  Mabel  via*  for  hla  suaoaaa  ha  swiailiig  blood  vaaaels  aad 
smana^  ii-r~*>*"  U  the  BockefeUet  InatltMte.  aa^s  on 
1  qtaata  ttam  hla  reoant  baok.  Maa.  the  Vnfcnowtt. 
Ifl  and  17ft:  Iha  giaatart  dcaUa  for  man  U  for  eternal 
youth.  Ftaaa  Martin  dawn  to  CagUoatro^  Brown-Sequard  and 
Varasioff  -^f»t*»»»«  and  arHwi*****  have  pursued  the  same  dream 
aad  suSsnd  the  aam*  defeat.  Mat  ana  has  dlseovend  the  supreme 
matt,  Maanwhlla  our  naed  ol  Ifc  la  baromlng  mora  and  more 
uaa&t.  Bfian^**^  dvUlaatton  haa  daatroyed  the  world  af  the  seal. 
BtttttM  workl  at  matter  la  widely  opened  to  maxx.  He  must  kmp 
lataet  the  vioar  of  hla  body  aad  of  his  intrtllgence.  Only  the 
straacth  oC  yautb  gieea  him  the  poanr  to  satisfy  hla  phyetokigtral 
a|0wtaa  wvl  coaquer  the  outer  world.  But  we  have  not  eao- 
ceeded  In  increasing  the  daiattUm  of  our  esteteaoe.  A  man  of  46 
haa  no  mot^  chaace  of  dyli^  at  the  a^s  of  80  than  la  the  bwt 
century.'  And  listen  to  Dr.  Carrel  further:  The  fhtlure  of  hygiene 
aad  medletne  Is  a  atraace  fact.  In  spite  of  the  progress  achieved 
In  heatlx«.  ventaatton.  aad  Ugfattag  of  houaes.  of  dietary  hygiene, 
^jiathrooms,  and  qxvts.  of  polodical  medical  eramtnatloaa,  and 
InrTweilTig  numbers  of  medical  qwelallsta,  not  one  day  even  has 
been  added  to  the  apaa  of  taunaa  We.' 

If  this  be  so.  aad  Who  can  aateaay  It.  then  the  scriptural 
s^ikm  the  daye  ef  our  life  are  ttereeeoore  years  aad  ten'  hoMa. 
and  the  JoatSeaa  of  the  Sapreeae  Oourt  are  near  not  only  senescence 
bat  eternity  aa  weB.  And  la  It  atrange.  therefore,  that  the  Presi- 
dant  neogaliteK  the  HmltaMeaa  of  age.  should  wisely  seek  the 
nMBtal  sthawHs  ef  a  youi^er  Judicial  body?  And  does  the  at- 
teaipt  to  put  youager  and  awire  aetlve  tnteU^nce  in  our  Supreme 
aad  inferior  FedeM  eouHa  indicate  an  attempt  at  Ezecuttve  suber> 
tftaatloB  er  a  ooaeeided  dictatorship?  Why  not  state  facts  as  they 
teaUy  are.  wltheut  the  venooKnia  Implication  cf  destruction  of 
Jadlclal  authority  by  tdtertor  and  hidden  mottres? 

~X  atood  recently  before  the  tomb  of  Oeorge  and  Ifartha  Wash- 
laftea  at  Mount  Vernon,  and.  as  X  gaaed  tn  solemn  veneration  at 
the  marble  eedcet  which  eadoeed  all  that  remains  of  that  great 
patriot  aad  our  Flrat  Preaidettt.  I  thought  ef  how  hla  great  heart 
waa  wcarlsd  aad  embittered  by  wicked  Innuendoes,  caustic  reflee- 
tknu.  falae  acciisatlena,  aad  evU  Impneatlane  of  hla  motives,  xmtB 
la  the  Mttatnciss  of  his  wearied  qttalt  he  wrote  of  how  he  wished 
he  had  aeaar  aeeepted  the  Prealdeacy,  and  that  he  were  dead. 
Aad  tlwt  letter  with  hla  algaatxaa  attached  la  stUI  extant  among 
the  oeUectlaa  of  hla  other  lettera. 

"BiiiddliiM  wRhIa  a  mile  of  a^  heme  was  an  elderij  neighbor, 
saw  dead,  who  told  me  that  aa  a  young  OMn  he  had  seen  during 
the  Ficatdeotlal  campalga  of  Abraham  LhMoln  a  placard  en  the 
waUi  of  a  buBdIag  In  ttM  dty  of  New  Terk  which  recKed  in  huge 
Iftttera  Bke  a  dreaa  pester.  IT  you  want  murder.  If  yov  want  blood- 
tf  you  want  vebeUlon  aad  the  dkanemberehlp  ef  ttie  Matloo, 
lor  Abraham  Llaoela.' 
"Aad  BOW  vou.  aad  oUtera  IflM  you.  are  ready  to  Impute  every 
lasan  aad  eentcaaptlble  iatenttan  to  every  act  of  the  man  who 
aa  yaur  I^satdeat  and  mlae  (thaak  Oed)  was  lueiiumental  tn  Itft- 
tag  thto  gieat  Matloa  oiit  ef  the  aleo^  of  despead  aad  the  quag> 
ailre  ef  daapatr.  ireaa  tte  worst  financial  eatadysm  this  country 
has  ever  saperleaced.  vrtw  haa  eat  eiar  falteilRg  feet  on  the  sure 
rock  of  piuaiiaiWy.  aad  who  la  saektag  a  Imw  heaven  aad  a  new 


fTmx  have  aafeed  aae  for  a  eontrttutloB.  Teu  have  ft  la  tUa 
letter,  although  It  wm  aet  be  legal  tender  at  your  bank.  You  have 
a  stud  aae  to  droulate  a  petWen  te  ethers  whom  you  hope  te  enlist 
with  yau  hi  e  Mhtlea-vrtde  eampalga  agaiaa«  the  Prestdeat  and  hte 
pallelea.  I  did  with  your  petttlaa  what  the  XHstaaaa  aaM  he  did 
with  a  falae  bIB  whldi  he  received,  tore  n  la  fbur  halves  and 
tlaew  It  tn  the  waatebadcet.' 

naatly,  yon  sA  me  to  write  you  aiy  auggeations.  X  have  but 
oae.  aad  It  la  ttila:  "ntat  you  have  prlnitod  acroaa  the  fiace  of  each 
oae  ef  the  Gaaaett  uewapapera.  la  type  aot  leaa  thaa  one-half  inch 
In  height  aad  cenreapondin^y  bread  In  proportion,  the  aifenonltlon 
carved  In  the  baae  of  the  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  tim  TThlon 
Square  Park  of  Mfew  Tack  Otty.  *wlth  charity  towwds  an.  wtth 
maliee  towards  none',  aad  that  you.  your  edlton,  and  typographi- 
cal asalatanta  tiy  by  the  grace  of  God  to  nve  up  to  It. 

*^  renidn. 

^^^f""^  -A.H  PHituw  M.D- 


rtnvt  that  maay  ot  the  PnatOuiV.  tzaducara  may  be  InWuenred 
by  my  UXhet*  statoanuuaBke  let&MC  to  Mr.  Qaiuiatt  to  change  thels 
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pftt»T*  of  View  and  support  the  Prcsldeat  on  his  Sapreaie  Court 
prapoeals. 
Vtoy  slaoerely, 

ALvaaD  H.  Pmuipa,  J)r. 


The  Doctrine  of  Contraband 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

or  CONMBCnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdaa,  February  17.  1937 

Mr.  SHANLE7.  Bir.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  I  am 
naturally  interested  in  every  effort  that  is  being  exerted  to 
recodify  intemattoQal  law.  Particuiarty  is  that  concern 
dlreeted  toward  what  seems  to  be  the  backlog  of  all  neu- 
trality, the  doctrine  of  contraband.  I  have  Introduced  a 
bm  wliich  wm  mituraUy  be  referred  to  the  Comnltiee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  dealing  with  a  suggested  conference  on  this 
scribjeet  of  recodification  of  international  law  and  a  disarma- 
ment conference. 

No  study  of  the  doctrine  of  contraband  is  aearching  and 
exhatistiw  unless  it  tfanyws  the  utmost  light  and  study  upon 
our  treaty  of  178S  with  Prussia.  Our  diplomatic  giants, 
Franklin,  Jefferson,  and  Adams  signed  it  and  it  evidence* 
the  forceful  ttaooght  of  those  tlnree  heroic  figures  for  it  gives 
to  international  history  the  freest  privileges  and  possiMHties 
in  the  matter  of  maritime  commerce  that  our  coimtry  or 
any  natifm  has  ever  seen.  CHie  article  actually  says  that  in 
case  of  a  war  involving  only  Prussia  or  us  the  vesads  of  the 
neutral  party  were  to  be  permitted  "to  navigate  freely  to  and 
from  ports  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  belligerent  parties",  the 
furthest  advanced  of  the  doctrine  that  "free  ships  makes 
free  goods."  Even  in  the  matter  of  contraband  they  could 
not  be  confiscated  but  the  captor  could  purchase  such  Kpprt- 
hended  merchandise  by  paying  the  owner  its  full  value.  But 
we  have  not  read  all,  for  another  article  actually  saya  that  in 
a  war  between  Frusta  and  us  the  ordinary  commerce  ot  their 
nationals  should  not  be  molested  and  that  privateers  ^ot^ 
not  be  commissioned  to  interrupt  such  commerce. 

Franklin  paid  no  lip  service  to  his  ideals.  When  he.  Jeffer- 
son, and  Adams  had  the  oppwtunity  to  act  they  ^d  and 
the  result  is  this  treaty.  You  must  travel  down  to  the  World 
War  to  obtain  a  more  militant  statement  or  protecti<Hi  for 
the  r^hts  of  neutrals.  Only  Holland  herself,  in  that  Great 
War  pnyvides  a  eoocterpart.  For  those  of  us  who  beliere 
that  the  time  has  come  for  neutral  nations  to  declare  that 
belligcrex^  must  take  their  hands  off  legitimate  conuneree 
this  treaty  seems  like  a  beacon  light  in  the  path  ot  peace* 
provoking  actions. 

Prof.  Charles  Seymour,  one  of  the  most  scholarly  of  au- 
thorities dealing  with  the  genesis  of  the  World  War  and  its 
lessons  for  America  has  said: 

We  can  sacrtflee  oertala  conHBerdal  limits  faa  the  hope  of 
avoiding  trouble,  but  experience  shows  that  one  sacrifice  leads  to 
another,  and  ultimately  we  shall  reach  a  point  beyond  which  fur- 
ther coQoession  is  imposMUe.  No  nation  of  Importance  In  aU  his- 
tory has  escaped  Its  problems  by  ref\istng  to  face  them  (American 
NeutraUty,  p.  178). 

If  we  are  going  to  sit  by  and  watch  the  "bullies"  of  the 
seas  steal  every  right  we  possess,  it  will  ncrt  be  long  before 
those  nations,  encouraged  by  our  weakness,  will  develop 
other  vof»t^itif»  I  have  said  before  that  our  f aUure  to  fight 
against  the  octension  of  the  AlUed  lists  of  contraband  was 
the  outstanding  negation  of  duty  in  the  whole  war.  With  our 
prestige  and  power,  yes,  wuth  sdl  bddigerents  hanging  upon 
our  very  breaths  for  fear  that  they  might  angor  us,  we 
forsook  the  grandest  of  oi^x»iunities  in  our  annuals  to 
militauUy  set  out  the  stand  of  this  Nati<xi  and  give  to  dossuu 
of  neutrals  the  hope  of  centuries. 
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Instead  we  suffered  the  flimsiest  of  excuses  from  England, 
speaking  for  the  Allies,  to  extend  the  list  of  contraband,  and 
we  virtually  saw  a  world-wide  belligerent  protectorate  blank- 
eting aU  neutral  trade.  Our  bold,  courageous  treaty  with 
Prussia  stood  as  a  mockery.  Franklin,  champion  at  a  con- 
federacy of  neutral  powers,  and  Jefferson  equally  sold  on  the 
same  idea,  both  must  have  found  their  hopes  dashed  in  our 
World  War  surrender.    Wordsworth  once  said: 

Earth  is  sick 

And  Heaven  is  weary  of  the  hoUow  words 

That  states  and  kingdoms  utter  when  they  talk 

Of  truth  and  Justice. 

We  had  turned  our  minds  and  our  land  into  an  ammuni- 
tion wagon  all  during  the  World  War  instead  of  using  a  rifle 
to  fire  off  other  people's  ammunition  and  lead  neutrals  to  a 
new  and  oft  promised  "freedom  of  the  seas."  Never  did  the 
succinct  phrase  of  Carlyle  come  truer  than  then.  It  was  he 
who  said,  "Diplomacy  is  clouds;  beating  of  your  enemies  Is 
land  and  sea."  While  we  remained  aloft  in  the  theoretical 
clouds  of  diplomacy,  the  Allies  kept  their  feet  and  sent  up 
enough  material  for  us  to  float  along  in  the  airy  spaces. 

Of  course,  we  could  not  stop  shipping  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war  to  the  Allies.  Ambassador  von 
Bernstorff  realized  that  and  accepted  the  fall  of  the  cards. 
About  international  law  violations,  however,  we  could  have 
militantly  upheld  our  rights  and  not  surrendered  so  supinely. 
Military  espousal  of  one's  rights  as  a  neutral  and  a  diplo- 
matic insistence  are  two  of  the  forgotten  duties  of  a  neutral. 
You  cannot  laugh  at  the  progress  of  300  jrears  in  interna- 
tional law  and  throw  it  aside,  because  it  does  not  seem  to 
prevent  wars.  Our  short  but  illuminating  experience  with 
the  loftiest  rhapsody  in  the  League  of  Nations,  the  Wil- 
sonian  hopes  for  the  golden  fleece  of  peace,  must  teach  us 
that  there  is  no  short  cut.  It  is  a  slow,  up-hlU  fight,  and  we 
must  be  content  with  smaller  advances. 

In  general  we  have  gone  on  record  whenever  possible  in 
favor  of  a  restricted  list  of  contrabands  as  "arms,  muni- 
tions, military  supplies."  Of  course,  when  food  is  destined 
for  military  forces  we  have  held  it  contraband  also. 

The  famous  "Treaty  Plan  of  1776"  limited  contraband  to 
arms,  munitions,  war  supplies,  and  horses  and  our  list  was 
the  same  after  the  armed  neutrality  proposal  of  Russia. 
Twice  we  acted  forthright  in  contraband;  once  in  1780  when 
Adams  suggested  the  outright  elimination  of  the  entire  doc- 
trine and,  secondly  when  the  commissioners  of  peace  to 
Great  Britain  proposed  that  contraband  should  not  be  con- 
fiscated but  purchased.  We  have  seen  that  Prussia  accepted 
this  provision  though,  of  course,  the  English  would  not.  Re- 
peatedly our  representatives  have  tried  to  obtain  the  elim- 
ination of  contraband  but  to  no  avail. 

There  were  no  lists  published  in  the  War  of  1812  or  the 
Mexican  War  with  no  executive  list  on  contraband  in  the 
C?ivil  War  set-up  until  1865.  Paradoxically  the  delegates  to 
the  Hague  Conference  of  1907  voted  against  the  British  pro- 
posal to  eliminate  contraband.  Our  delegates  had  instruc- 
tions to  limit  the  doctrine  as  much  as  possible,  but  later  they 
obtained  instructions  to  act  with  the  British  at  the  London 
Conference.  We  followed  the  same  policy  at  London  in  1909. 
I  have  inserted  at  the  end  of  this  speech  the  great  contra- 
band efforts  of  this  country  in  the  past  with  others  that  may 
prove  helpful.  They  include  actual  instances  of  codified 
contraband  lists.  Necessarily  I  have  attempted  to  confine 
this  review  to  the  high  lights  and  have  thus  taken  my  ex- 
tracts from  some  of  the  leading  beacon  lights  in  the  great 
subject. 

Any  attempt  to  follow  the  subtle  interwoven  threads  that 
together  form  the  history  of  contraband  might  be  interest- 
ing for  an  antiquarian  but  of  little  interest  to  us.  In  a 
world  where  the  struggle  within  each  country  was  of  the 
uppermost  importance  it  was  only  natural  that  progress 
should  be  slow  and  prompted  often  by  the  most  selfish 
motives.  Yet  in  the  very  clashes  of  selfishness  common 
ground  often  presented  opportunities  for  lasting  changes 
that  have  resulted  in  workl-wide  benefit    Accommodation 


and  conciliation  were  the  virtues  that  often  caused  helpful 
compromises  when  all  other  efforts  failed.  The  inexhaus- 
tible arsenal  ot  precedents  is  replete  with  such  >iv>tance6. 

In  this  field,  as  in  other  exalted  efforts,  it  may  well  be 
proper  to  repeat  the  famous  paragraph — 

The  pursuit  of  a  remote  and  ideal  object  which  captlvataa  the 

Imagination  by  Its  splendor  and  the  reason  by  ita  almpUeity, 
evokes  an  energy  which  would  not  be  Ini^tred  by  a  rational  poa^ 
sible  end.  limited  by  many  anta^nistlc  claims,  and  confined  to 
what  is  reasonable,  practicable,  and  Just.  One  excess  or  exag- 
geration Is  the  corrective  of  the  other  and  error  promotea  truth, 
where  the  masses  are  concerned,  by  counterbalancing  a  contrary 
error. 

I  would  like  to  take  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  British 
delegates  on  the  naval  conference  at  London,  the  soundest 
pre-war  effort  to  place  a  real  backlog  of  contraband  into 
international  agreements.  I  quote  especially  one  paragraph 
as  being  an  excellent  need  for  a  bill  I  have  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  seeking  the  recodification  of  inter- 
national law. 

The  view  in  favor  of  accepting  the  list  as  It  stands  finally  pre- 
vaUed.  It  being  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  esUblishment  of  a 
strictly  defined  and  generally  recognized  list,  even  If  slightly 
defective,  would  be  infinitely  preferable  to  the  continuance  of  the 
xincertalnty  which  had  resulted  from  the  conflicting  ri><m^  and 
practice  of  different  nations  in  this  regard  hitherto. 

BBACX>N  LIQRTS  IN  THB   RISTOBT  OF  CXIMTaABAMS 

Orotius  1625:  Grotius  makes  three  classes  of  contraband, 
the  first  only  being  in  point: 

First,  "niose  which  have  their  sole  use  in  war,  such  as 
arms  (contraband). 

Second.  Those  which  have  no  use  in  war.  as  articles  of 
luxury. 

Third.  Those  which  use  both  in  war  and  out  of  war,  as 
money,  provisions,  ships,  and  those  things  appertaining  to 
ships. 

KABLT  CZAMPLB  OF  TmSATT  COMTTMTa 

In  the  treaty  of  commerce  between  France  and  England 
in  1667,  com,  barley,  other  grain,  and  everything  tending 
to  the  nourishment  of  life  are  said  not  to  be  contraband. 

In  the  treaty  of  commerce  between  Charles  n.  King  of 
England,  and  the  States  of  Holland  in  1668  the  liberty  of 
trade  is  granted  to  all  goods  which  are  not  called  c(mtra- 
band;  and  no  goods  are  there  so-called  but  arms  and  things 
which  serve  for  the  use  of  war;  those  serving  for  sustenance 
and  the  support  of  life  being  excluded  in  terms. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Utretcht  in  1713  between  England  and 
Spain,  wheat,  rye.  barley,  other  grain,  and  generally  what- 
soever belongs  to  the  sustaining  and  nourishing  of  life  are 
excepted  from  contraband. 

In  the  treaty  of  ccnnmerce  and  navigation  between  Eng- 
land and  Russia  in  1766  only  military  stores  are  contraband. 
In  1782,  Denmark,  as  well  as  Russia,  concurs  in  the  same 
ideas.  And  the  last  expression  of  the  sense  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  year  1786  in  the  treaty  with  France  was  that 
wheat,  barley,  and  any  other  kind  of  com  were  not  to  be 
reckoned  contraband.  For  many  years  more  than  a  century 
has  Great  Britain  been  in  the  habit  of  allowing  in  her  com- 
mercial treaties  a  free  scope,  even  in  the  seasons  of  war,  to 
the  means  of  human  subsistence.  The  period  between  the 
year  i668  and  1786  was  a  witness  to  changes  in  manners, 
in  learning,  and  in  politics. 

ISTl    rrAUAN  TaXATT 

Article  XV  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Italy  (commerce  and  navigation,  signed  at  Florence  Feb.  38, 
1871)  sajrs: 

The  liberty  of  navigation  and  commerce  aecured  to  netrtrals  by 
the  stipulations  ot  this  treaty  shall  extend  to  all  kinds  of  mer- 
chandise excepting  those  only  which  are  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  contraband  of  war.  And  in  (H'der  to  remove  all  caiiaea 
of  doubt  and  misunderstanding  upon  this  subject,  the  contracting 
parties  express,  agree,  and  declare  that  the  fcdlowlng  articles 
and  no  others  shall  be  considered  as  comprehended  tinder  this 
denomination : 

1.  Cannons,  mcn-tars,  howitzers,  swivels,  blunderbxisses.  muskets, 
fusees,  rifies.  carbines,  pistols,  pikes,  swords,  sabers,  lances,  qieara. 
halberts,  bc«nbs.  grenades,  powder,  matches,  balla,  and  aU  other 


\ 
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to  ftDd  KipriMlj  Buuutf actuiMl  for  the  uae 


dotlMo  oat  or  iMfdo  up  In  •  mmtogy  farm  oad  for  o  mimary  om. 
4  aS?*Si2!St^  uSdTttf  orau  oiMt  intrumento  of  iW 


The  DedamtloD  of  London  avrs:  OoBtnbuidof  war: 

AOT  22.  no  foUmrtnf  ortlcloo  mof .  without  notice,  ho  treotod 
M^Sk^b^ofw^ndor  the  name  of  ohKJlute  cont»hand: 

(1)  Aime  of  on  Undo.  Including  onno  for  cportlns  purposes  and 
their  dtotlneUTO  component  P«t«.     ^^ 

<llBUnetlve  coopiponent  puts. 

(S)  rovdtr  and  eamlostTes  specially  prepared  for  ,^  ^ 
(4)  tamouotSK  Umber  bone.  Umbers.   mUttary 


<•)  cw^f««t  and  equlpoMOt  of  a  dtattncttvrty  mUltary  char' 


(6)  AH  kinds  of  hamea  of  a  dMtueUvely  mlMtary  character. 

(7)  Saddle,  drausht.  and  pack  animals  suitable  f or  uae  hi  war. 

(8)  Articles  of  i^^  equ^avnt  and  their  dlstlncUTe  component 
porta. 

/JO)  ^y^Tt*'T*  Iprhnl'ng  boats  and  their  dlnttncttre  component 
ptfts  of  suSa  nature  that  they  can  only  be  uaed  on  a  vessel  of 


til)  Imolements  and  uparetos  designed  exdualvely  for  the 
mamtfa^o  of  mimltioas  of  emr.  for  the  maaufaeture  or  repair 
of  aimB.  or  war  material  for  use  on  land  or  sea. 

A«T.  ».  Artldee  ewduslTely  used  tor  war  may  »*  «»ded  tothe 
list  of  absolute  contraband  by  a  dedaratleo,  which  must  be  ^wwo- 

8uch  notlfleaSon  mmt  be  addreaaed  to  the  Govwiuaents  of  other 
poweiB,  or  to  their  repreeenUtlvee  accredited  to  the  poww  making 
&  dedaraUon.  A  notification  made  after  the  outbreak  of  hoe- 
tflttlee  to  addressed  only  to  neutral  pofpers. 

Aar  34  The  foUowlng  articles,  susceptible  of  xise  In  war  aa 
«eU  as  for  purpossa  of  peace,  oaoy.  without  notice,  be  treated  as 
oootraband  of  war.  under  the  name  of  condlUonal  contraband: 

(2^  Tonge  and  grain.  siilUble  for  feeding  animals. 
(8)  aoCblng  tabrtcs  for  elothh«.  and  boots  and  shoes,  suitable 
f  or  uee  in 


(4)  OOld  and  sliver  In  coin  or  bullion:  paper  money. 

<6>  VehWtae  of  all  kin*  available  for  use  In  war  and  their  com- 

^'*?T>  bS^^  material,  both  fixed  and  rolling  stock,  and  material 
for  tclegriHphs.  wtreless  telegnpha.  and  telephones. 

(8)  Balloons  and  flying  marines  and  their  distinctive  oom- 
POMBt  parte,  together  with  acceseortes  and  artlcleB  reoognlaaUe  aa 
toSandadifor  use  In  oooneetlon  with  balloons  asd  flying  machizaes. 

(8)  Fuel;  lubricants. 

nO)  Powder  and  explosives  not  Qiedally  prepared  for  uae  in  war. 

Ill)  Barbed  who  and  hnpicownts  for  fixing  and  cutting  the 

(18)  niessetwiee  and  shoeing  materials. 

(IS)  Hanwas  and  saddlery. 

(14)  PMd  glaasee.  teleecopcs.  chronometera,  and  all  kinds  of 
na^Tti«.ai  instrtmients. 

Asr  88.  Arttdea  atrnjepUhle  of  uae  in  war  aa  w^  as  for  pur- 
Doosa  of  psaoe.  other  than  thoee  enumerated  in  articles  22  and  24. 
mtfbe  added  to  the  list  of  conditional  contraband  by  a  declara- 
tSn,  which  murt  be  notifled  ht  the  manner  provided  f  or  tn  the 


DoBd  Dsnnatfh  of  article  28. 

Aav.  18.  B  apowar  walvoa.  so  far  as  tt  la  eoooemed,  the  right 
to  ttaat  ae  eontraband  of  war  aa  article  oomprleed  in  any  of  the 
•Btmierated  tn  articlea  SI  and  84.  each  IntentioD  shaU  bo 
BMd  by  a  dilatatloii  whMh  miMt  be  aeUfled  In  the  mmam 
iwiaed  itr  B)  tte  MMnd  mmmimIi  of  artlele  9f . 
Am.  tfl.  Atuaim  whiete  f  not  MMoeptlhle  cf  uae  la  war  maf 
not  fee  dMtarad  aontrabaad  of  war. 

ma «. TIM tmmnm may  Mt »•  deolared  eoptrubMidof  war 3 
mm  mUM,  wooTettk;  Julo.  Um,  hemp,  and  echev  nm 
ale  of  the  tMtiie  UMhieinoe,  Md  ytnM  of  Om  mom. 


(S> 


(ilOU  eoMto  and  otite;  oopra, 

I  f  i  RttMer.  rtaltui.  fume.  8«d ..-^- 

41  law  Mdia  Hid  itfffnri.  Innim  8mI  lvory> 
I  •)  Natural  and  artlflolal  manuifai^  loeludlnff  nliratof  and  pfeds- 
laiae  for  tpttvitwl  pwfoam. 
(8)  jfrlfiTr*  ores. 
h>  MvtiM,  Claris  Una.  abalk.  alona,  laeludlac  marbU,  hrloka. 


jlO)  Sap.  palntTaad  Mlon.  Inrhidlng  artldea  Mduaivety  uaad 
in  thoir  oMfliifaeture  and  vomleb. 

ill)  lleaftitnff  rrrmlTT  r*iTT  *-^  '•^—**''  -^-  -«i»^v^  »«.«i.<«i« 
flu^yhate  of  «r>»~^"««.  and  au^hate  of  ammonia  and  wiphate  of 


(U)  AgrleulturaL  mlntog.  tortlla,  and  prtotlng  marhlnory 

■el.  ti»^i  eoral. 

(14)  dodca  and  watchea,  other  than  chrooocDeten. 


(18)  nehUm  and  fancy  goods. 

(16)  Feathers  of  an  kinds,  hairs,  and  hrtstlea.  

(17)  ArtldeB  of  housrtKrid  furniture  and  decoratkm;  omoe  rurm- 

ture  and  requlsltea.  _^  w     .._  *  ..         _-. 

An.  29.  Ukeviae  the  foUowlng  may  not  be  treated  as  con- 
traband of  war:  ^  ^^     _.  ^       ^   ^  .. 

1  Artldee  serving  exclusively  to  aid  the  sick  and  wounded, 
•niey  can.  however.  In  case  of  urgent  mflitary  necessity  and  sub- 
ject to  the  payment  of  compensation,  be  requisitioned  If  their 
destination  Is  that  qieclfled  in  article  80. 

2.  Articles  Intended  tor  the  use  of  the  vessel  In  which  they  are 
found,  as  weU  as  those  Intended  for  the  use  of  her  crew  and 
passengers  during  the  voyage. 

Abt.  30.  Abeolute  contraband  is  liable  to  capture  if  It  is  shown 
to  be  destined  to  territory  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  the 
enemy  or  to  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy.  It  Is  immaterial 
whether  the  carriage  of  the  goods  is  direct  or  entaUs  tranadilp- 
raent  or  a  8abae<iuent  transport  by  land. 

AST.  81.  Proof  of  the  destination  spedfled  In  articte  30  is  com- 
plete In  the  following  cases:  

1.  When  the  goods  are  documented  for  dlsdiarge  In  an  enemy 
port  or  for  delivery  to  the  armed  fences  of  the  enemy. 

2.  When  the  vessel  Is  to  call  at  enemy  ports  only  or  when  aha 
Is  to  touch  at  an  enemy  port  or  meet  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy 
before  reaching  the  neutral  port  for  which  the  goods  in  question  are 
documented.  .    ~ 

AST.  82.  Where  a  vessel  to  carrying  absolute  contraband,  her 
papera  are  conclusive  proof  as  to  the  voyage  on  which  she  is  en- 
gaged, unless  she  is  found  clearly  out  of  the  course  Indicated  by 
her  papere  and  tmable  to  give  adequate  reasons  to  Jtisttfy  such 
devii^tlon. 

Aar.  38.  Oondltlonal  contraband  Is  lUble  to  capture  tf  It  la 
shown  to  be  destined  for  the  use  at  the  armed  forces  or  of  a 
govenmient  department  of  the  enemy  states,  unless  In  this  latter 
case  Vtie  circumstances  show  that  the  goods  cannot,  in  fact,  be 
ntfiri  tor  the  purpoees  of  the  war  In  progress.  This  latter  excep- 
tlcm  does  not  api^y  to  a  consignment  coming  under  article  34  (4) . 

At  34.  The  destination  referred  to  in  article  33  is  presumed 
to  exist  If  the  goods  are  consigned  to  enemy  authorities,  or  to  a 
contractor  established  in  the  enemy  country  who,  as  a  matter  of 
ooounon  knowledge,  supplies  articles  of  this  kind  to  the  enemy. 
A  similar  presumption  arises  if  the  goods  are  consigned  to  a 
fcHtifled  place  belonging  to  the  enemy,  or  other  place  serving  as  a 
base  for  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy.  No  such  presumption, 
however,  arises  In  the  case  of  a  merchant  vessel  bouxid  for  one  of 
these  places  if  it  is  sought  to  prove  that  she  herself  Is  contraband. 

In  cases  where  the  above  presumptions  do  not  arise,  the  destina- 
tion Is  presumed  to  be  Innocent. 

The  presumptions  set  up  by  this  article  may  be  rebutted. 

A«T.  35.  Conditional  contraband  Is  not  liable  to  capture,  ex- 
cept when  found  on  bocurd  a  vessel  bound  for  territory  bdonging 
to  or  occupied  by  the  enemy,  or  for  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy, 
and  when  It  Is  not  to  be  discharged  tn  an  intervening  neutral  port. 

The  ship's  papers  are  conclusive  proof,  both  as  to  the  vosrage 
on  which  the  vessel  is  engaged  and  as  to  the  port  of  discharge  of 
the  goods,  unless  she  Is  found  clearly  out  of  the  course  indicated 
by  her  papers,  and  unable  to  give  adequate  reasons  to  Jiistify  such 
deviation. 

less 

Under  the  authcority  of  the  joint  resolation  of  the  Seventy- 
fourth  (Congress,  the  President  on  September  25,  1935,  de- 
clared and  proclaimed  that  the  articles  of  war  listed  below 
shall  be  considered  "arms,  ammunition,  and  imidements  of 
war"  for  the  purposes  of  section  2  of  the  statute  of  1935: 

Category  I:  (1)  BUlea  and  carbines  udng  ammunition  In  exceaa 
of  caUbcr  .20.0  and  their  barrels. 

(2)  M*^***"*  guna,  automatic  riflaa,  and  tw^h>«^  plat<ds  of  all 
oallbara.  and  their  barrelc. 

(8)  Ouna  bowltaari  and  mortan  of  all  eallbera,  thalr  mottntinga 
fttyf  barrels. 

(4)  Ammttnltlon  for  th«  anas  anuaMraUd  undar  (1)  and  (9) 
abova,  1.  e..  hkrh'power  steeUjaokatad  ammtinltlon  In  aseeas  of 
aallbar  UAi  flflad  and  tmfillad  projaetllaa  and  propallania  with  a 
wab  tliiakaaaa  of  OjM  taah  or  paaiar  for  tba  ptottttOm  of  tba 
ama  aoumaralad  undar  (•)  abova, 

(•)  Ofaoadaa.  baatba*  torpadoaa,  aad  mUMa,  flUad  or  unflllad, 
and  apparattia  for  ttialr  uaa  or  dlaeliaifa, 

(i>  Tlinka,  mlUtanr  armorad  valiMaa,  and  armorad  tratna, 

Oaiaiary  If;  Vaawli  ol  war  of  all  klsda,  laaltidlnf  alraralt  aar« 
flaia  and  attlNiiarUiaa> 

Catagory  nx;  (1)  Atreraft  aaaembled  or  dlamantlad,  both  toearlar 
and  llgtiUr  than  air,  wbteb  are  deelgnad,  adaptad,  and  inCandad 
for  aarlal  aombat  by  tba  u«a  of  maeblna  guna  or  of  artUlary  or 
for  tba  eanrlnff  and  dropplnf  of  bombs,  or  which  ara  aqulpped 
with,  or  which  br  reason  of  daalgn  or  construction  are  prepared  for, 
any  of  the  appliances  referred  to  in  paragraph  (9)  below. 

(8)  Aerial  gun  notmta  and  fremes.  bomb  racks,  torpedo  ear- 
titin,  and  bomb  or  torpado-reteaae  meehanlsna. 

Category  IV:  Bevolven  and  automatic  pistols  of  a  weight  in 
ezceas  of  1  pound  0  ounces  (830)  grams,  using  ammtmltlon  in 
axceas  of  caliber  .20.0,  and  anunimition  therefor. 

Category  V:  (1)  Aircraft  aasembled  <»  dismantled,  both  heavier 
and  ll^tM*  ttian  air,  other  than  thoae  Included  in  category  m. 

(3)  Propellers  or  air  screws,  fuselages,  hxills,  taU  units,  and 
undercarriage  units. 
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(8)  Alreraft  enginaa. 

Category  VI:  Uvens  projeetora  and  flame  thiowcra. 

(2)  Mustard  gas.  lewlaite.  ethyldiehlorarslne,  and  mathyldlohlor- 
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Reorganization  of  the  Judiciary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHDfGTOM 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  31, 1937 


BRISP  BT  DR.  JOHN  ALBKRT  VIBO 


Mr.  CXJFFKE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  biclude  a  fOTceful 
disquisiti(»i  on  the  subject  of  the  President's  Judiciary  pro- 
posal, written  by  request,  by  Dr.  John  A.  Vleg,  research 
assistant  to  Dr.  CSiarles  E.  Merriam.  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  political  science  of  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
a  member  of  the  National  Resources  Committee.  I  c<»- 
sider  Dr.  Cleg's  contributicm  to  be  most  apt  and  timely  and 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Congress.  I  believe  the  logic 
of  his  statements  to  be  persuasive  and  unassailable. 

The  success  of  any  government  Is  a  fxmctkm  of  Its  ability  to 
make  prompt  adjustments  to  new  conditions.  The  National  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  faces  today  a  complex  situation 
calling  urgently  for  action  and  is  fortimately  headed  by  leaden 
sensitive  to  the  need.  This  leadership  is,  however,  faced  with  the 
proposition  that  its  beet  efforts  to  promote  the  genotd  welfare 
of  the  people  may  be  thwarted  and  frustrated  by  an  interpretation 
of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  which,  unlike  the  interpretation 
of  Ifr.  Chief  Justice  Bfarshall,  fails  to  ground  Itself  on  the  Idea: 
"Let  us  never  forget  that  it  is  a  constitution  we  are  expounding." 
In  other  wtnds  efforts  made  in  good  faith  by  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive — all  of  whom  have  taken  an  oath  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution quite  as  solemn  as  that  taken  by  the  memben  of  the 
Supreme  Court — are  in  danger  of  being  nullified  through  a  Judicial 
veto  failing  to  recognize  that  the  central  purpoae  of  the  Constitu- 
tion is  to  help  the  pec^le  to  help  themselves  in  the  scdution  of 
their  problems  through  the  instrumentalities  of  Government. 

In  the  present  situation,  as  the  President  so  correctly  said  on 
March  4.  "time  la  of  the  eaaenoe."  Americans  want  what  they 
want  when  they  want  it;  aa  for  the  problema  and  lasnea  they  had 
in  mind  when  in  unprecedented  niunben  they  crowded  the  polls 
4  short  months  ago,  they  want  the  solutions  now.  Tbey  cannot 
wait  and  the  administration  dare  not  wait.  What  it  has  dtme 
in  theee  circumstances  Is  to  propose  withiii  the  four  walla  of  the 
CoostltutKMi  a  perfectly  proper  and  lepU  way  of  breaking  the 
hnpasae  a  way  that  will  pomlt  the  American  ahlp  of  atate  to 
proceed  forward  on  Ita  way,  that  will  incidentally  have  a  salutary 
effect  on  the  other  or  lower  Pederal  cotxrts.  and  that  does  not  shut 
the  door  in  any  way  to  a  formal  amendment  if,  l*tsr,  that  should 
be  found  needful. 

Far  from  being  rcpiignant  to  the  American  way  of  solving  prob- 
lems, the  bill  now  before  the  Congreaa  la  deep  In  the  Am«rtA»« 
tradition.  Aa  one  of  oar  moat  prnoond  stndenta  of  fovemment 
said  aoma  yaan  afo.  whan  the  ttnalon  leval  of  polttloa  waa  lower 
than  It  la  at  pfaaant: 

"The  Vmtdd  MatM  CtoneUtntlon  was  iwvoltuitlonary,  «rparlflMn- 
tal,  and  adyantureus  la  nature.  Many  ywy  fiirnlamantaf  rtiaiMw 
in  tba  baaid  leatuMa  of  our  OoramoMnt  hat*  ooounvd  undor  it. 
A  ooMtltttUoB  If  la  a  maae  a  atatd  of  mind,  aad  daa  to  ctaaMtd 
by  atumfflaf  oar  mind.  OenMltutloMl  iuaraatMt  of  ptiaoa  aad 
PS^dpttty  SM  rioadtr  and  laadaquat*  protMMoa  afaUMt  Um  miMId 
wlif  TlMMMfBt daafw la AflMiloa i§ aol tba* oflaoltof mAuitf, 
but  of  flMMtly,"  (Obarlds  I,  MMTlam.  "Thd  WftMra  OooftttttM 
dad  ttod  Vawrittda  Attttodd",  Naw  Tork,  tMl,  m.  «-•,) 

Tto  ooo  MHUBlalaf  tiM  pfasanl  propoMl  fiom  a  Mtthtd  pola* 
of  vldw  eaa  fadt  ftonda  out  so  ptalaiy  tbat  aevn  he  wbo  iiiw 
nay  raad;  Tba  ■eoaayatt  adiBlnlaifatton  is  UjUag  to  brtaf  to  the 
solution  of  the  oouatrfa  yltal  probtema  soom  of  tbat  aaaaa  to' 
vmtivanMi,  ortglnaUty,  aad  high  resolution  not  to  net  untU  tba 
Job  u  dona  which  the  foundera  of  tbla  Nation  brought  to  tbo 
solution  of  thalr  proMena  a  hundred  and  fifty  yean  ago  and 
which,  In  the  conatltutlonal  fatbera,  the  oppoaltlon  purports  to 
admire. 

A  total  view  of  the  present  aituation  brines  out  the  fact  that 
written  organic  acta  are  never  more  than  a  part  of  the  oomplota 
constitution  of  any  country.  Nor  is  it  even  certain  that  they  oomp 
prise  the  more  Important  part.  Just  aa  the  iceberg  haa  three- 
fourths  of  its  bulk  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  written 
worda  <a  any  oonstitutlon  simply  constitute  that  portfam  of  the 
whole  which  is  vialble  abore  the  aurfaoe.    Below  tba  surfaoa  than 
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la  "A  genenl  understanding  aa  to  ways  of  dofi*  thfaiga  poUttear*. 
or.  In  the  words  of  BamUton.  "the  general  gantua  of  the  Oovam- 
nmxV,  on  which  in  the  last  analyala  our  tree  Instituttona  are 


When,  therefore,  both  the  written  document  aad  the  unwritten 
attitude  are  taken  Into  oonalderatlon  It  la  plain  that  the  plan  of 
the  Prealdent  doea  contemplate  aome  change  tn  our  Oatwtttutton. 
But  It  la  beeide  the  point  for  the  oppoaltlan  to  liHtit  that  the 
proper  procedure  la  to  fight  for  an  amendment.  There  are.  aft« 
aU.  four  different  ways  of  altering  the  Amertoan  Oonstitutlon. 
and  every  one  of  them  Is  open,  honorable,  and  In  good  hMortoal 
repute.  Our  Oonatitutlon  haa  been  ^iwmifii  many  timw  by  each 
method,  and  It  la  clearly  within  the  provlnse  of  the  people  and 
of  their  repreeentatlvea  to  employ  whichever  one  they  find  moat 
appropriate  to  the  taak  at  hand.  Theee  methoda  are:  (1)  UMga, 
(2)  statutory  elaboretlon.  (3)  Judicial  interpretation,  and  (4) 
formal  amendment. 

The  great  statesmen  of  both  partlee  hare  aU  ehamplonad.  at  ono 
time  or  another  in  our  history.  Just  sn^  adjuatmenta  aa  the  ono 
now  before  the  public.  Jeffereon.  Jackaon.  i.«n«r>iii.  aad  TiModor* 
Boooevelt— «11  of  them  knew  what  It  was  to  fight  fOr  the  general 
welfare  in  the  face  of  charges  that  they  were  oaurplng  power  or 
violating  sacred  trusts.  But  they  pereeveted.  aa  the  ptaoem  Chief 
SxecuUre  la  persevering,  and  the  oauee  of  the  general  puhUe  waa 
advanced.  And  the  heavens,  instead  of  falling.  Miimiiil  brighter 
than  ever  after  they  had  done  their  woA. 

The  argument  that  the  admlntotraUon  is  moeaUy  precluded 
from  demanding  the  peasage  of  this  bill  now  becauae  It  failed  to 
diadoae  the  echeme  during  the  campaign  is  palpably  ahaurd. 
The  Dunocratlc  Party  was  given  a  sweeping  triumph  at  the  potla 
after  tbe  Republican  press  had  done  its  best  to  persuade  the  elec- 
torate that.  If  returned  to  ofSoe.  Ifr.  Boceev^t  would  reaort  to  just 
such  devices  as  the  one  Congreas  Is  now  considering  »»Mt  after  the 
candidate  bimself  had  made  It  plain  as  day  before  all  the  people 
that  if  reelected  he  would  do  his  beat  to  show  them  that  for 
all  the  things  tor  which  the  New  Deal  stood  he  had  "jtHt  begun 
to  fight." 

Each  generatimi  takes  the  heritage  ot  its  forefathera  and  makea 
a  new  oonstitutlon  of  its  own.  This  is  not  only  the  plain  reading 
of  the  bistary  of  America;  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  tbe  secret  of  our 
success  in  making  this  one  of  tbe  hi^plest  lands  on  earth.  Ones 
again  a  new  generation  of  our  people  faoea  the  queetion  of 
whether  it  will  think  tm  itself  and  hammer  out  a  needed  adapta- 
tion of  its  machinery  of  government.  Everything  In  the  epic  of 
America  points  toward  our  making  the  adjustment.  Let  us  hope 
we  can  keep  in  1937  the  pace  that  was  struck  a  century  and  a 
half  ago. 
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ADDRESS  BT  HOlf.  BX7SH  D.  BOLT.  OP  WEST  VXBaiMIA,  AT 
TBE  XnnVBBBITT  OP  lf<»TH  CAROLDf A,  OB  MABCR  U, 
1917 


Mr.  BOLT.  Mr.  Prealdent,  I  aak  tinanlmous  ooment  to 
hava  printed  In  thd  AppeaOlx.  of  the  Raootfi  nny  r^iljr  to  Mr. 
Iteley  rdlatlre  to  tbe  propoeed  reorf  anlaatton  of  the  Federal 
judlclarr. 

Tliere  belnf  no  objection,  ttie  fiddreii  wae  ordered  to  tot 
printed  In  tlie  Xsooti,  le  foOowi: 

Ob  fMruary  #  tha  Fnaldeot  aioniabad  tha  AoMrlaMi  paeple 

with  a  suddanlff  nranaiMd  Bian  to  asotaaBlas  *^«*  eouete  of  "^ 
United  ftatM.  la  ttiat  imanga  to  tiM  Ooagreee  he  did  aet  dla- 
aleat  hlapuffpow,  WM  atoea  than  ha  aad  thoae  adfoaatlag 

about  of  aa  totatpretettoa  of  tha  Oonetitutloa  by  the  tupraae 
Court  ttiat  would  yaUdata  acta  Uka  tha  Agrteultufal  AdJimoMst 
Act,  tha  Batlonal  BaeoeafT  Act,  and  other  leglalatloBtBat  tbe 
Court  haa  dadaiad  iinoonatirHtlonal  Tba  reaction  of  tba  Amari- 
oan  paopla  muat  have  bean  »e  amaa^m  to  tba  Praaldaut  aa  It  waa 
gretlfylnc  to  most  Amartcana,  who  had  the  aaaurencia  of  tba  Dshm^ 
cratic  platform  that  any  change  in  tha  meaning  of  tha  eonatltu- 
tlonal  procaaaae  would  be  aought  to  be  brought  about  by  an 
amendment  duly  auhmlttad  to  the  people  themaelvea.  Tha  Praal- 
dent'a  propoaal  waa  universally  received  as  one  aSeettiMt  tba  very 
life  of  the  Conatitutlon.  the  place  of  the  Court  In  thaUfa  of  tha 
B^^ublie,  and  ttie  structure  of  tbe  R^ubilc  Iteelf.  For  fully  3 
weeks  the  dlecuasion  waa  kept  upon  a  nonparUaan  baafa.  Thla  waa 
Buwt  gratifying.    Than  were  many  eminent  DamocratB»  t»w»iiM«tt«g 
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war  oim  Senator  Bailbt,  who  oppond  the  propodtlon.  Uajo^ 
btmoomtte  OuuiXan  oppow  It:  raaaj  Dmacrmtlc  Membcra  vt  ^ 
BouM  oC  HatiiawnfttVM  oppoM  It.  For  •  Uttto  while  It  •PP«^>«^ 
that  this  grmt  lame  would  be  dlenieerrt  upon  Its  mertta,  but  au 
ttila  haa  bean  chanced. 

On  Um  oi^niffV*  of  the  Vlctorj  Dinner  celebrating  the  Demo- 
ecatle  Tletary  in  the  eleeUon  at  laat  November,  inatead  of  oetebra*- 
Um  that  victory,  the  PreaMent  at  the  United  Statea  hlmaell  cracked 
tiM  party  whip  and  nuMle  a  itrenuoua  anwal  to  the  Denuxxmtlo 
Party  This  waa  the  more  artonHhtng  for  the  reason  that  It  waa 
wall  known  that  m  the  4  years  slnee  he  waa  elected  Presldenit  Mr. 
RoQeerelt  had  menUooed  the  Democratic  Party  three  tlmea.  He 
had  attended  a  former  Victory  Dinner  and  made  a  q>eeeh  without 
^^^itryg  the  ymmm  at  his  party.  He  had  attended  the  dinner  In 
honor  at  Chairman  nurley  and  made  a  speech  without  mentioning 
the  Democratic  Party,  bat  he  aelaed  the  ooeaalon  o<  the  latest 
Victory  Dinner  to  set  forward  his  ambition  to  reorganlae  the  Oourt 
on  the  basu  t*  a  partisan  appeal.  

Since  that  time  the  Honorable  Jamea  A.  Parley.  Postmaster 
General,  chairman  of  the  National  Democratic  Executive  Oom- 
mlttee.  chairman  of  the  SUte  Democratic  executive  committee  of 
the  State  at  New  York,  a  very  shrewd  and  successful  politician. 
i-^CTia  to  this  university  and  In  this  hall  and  on  this  rostrum 
followed  up  the  President's  victory-dinner  speech  on  the  Oourt 
and  undertook  to  crack  the  party  whip  m  the  State  of  North 
(Carolina. 

It  t^^^  great  Issue  has  been  brought  down  to  the  basis  of 
imTtlwm  polltlca.  history  will  record,  and  you  will  recognize,  that 
Hwaa  brought  down  to  this  basU  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  his  political  manager.  National  Chairman  Jamea  A. 

Parley.  .^  .      _a 

Thto  question  should  be  restored  to  Its  proper  place.  It  la  not 
m  party  question.  It  was  not  considered  a  party  question  by  the 
piesa  or  the  people  <a  America.  During  the  last  campaign  neither 
President  Rooeevelt  nor  any  of  hla  advisers  made  the  Judicial 
tiumge  a  political  Issue— and.  frankly,  no  lasue  at  all. 

Therefore  I  wonder  If  the  President  and  his  pcdltlcal  manager, 
ICr.  Parley,  can  bring  this  down  to  the  partisan  basis.  I  am 
ipoelrlng  to  you  as  young  men.  I  do  not  know  to  what  party  you 
bek»g.  Some  may  be  Republlcana.  some  Democrata.  some  Social- 
ists, and  some  Independente.  I  hope  that  you  will  discuss  this 
issue,  not  only  hera  but  hereafter,  free  from  party  bias  or  party 
attachment  In  order  that  you  may  discuss  it  upon  merlte  aa  one 
of  the  greatoet  questions  that  aw  rsaehed  down  into  the  diar- 
•eter  of  tha  Oovammani  at  tha  United  Stataa. 

Thla  la  a  free  eoaatry.  Tba  Prsaldant  bad  a  right  aa  an  lodl- 
Ttdual  to  OMdM  this  a  party  quaatlon.  Mr.  Parlay  bad  a  right  to 
eooM  bar*  and  spoak  m  bla  oapaeity  aa  national  chalnnan  and 
eiaek  tha  party  a^p  ta  Hortb  Carolina.  I  have  a  nxtat  to  protest 
against  il.  Let  ua  aa  young  paopto  make  them  faallia  that  this 
quMtkm  aMinot  ba  brought  down  to  a  parCtaan  baala  and  oiaka  It 
•  subjaet  d  party  orgahfiatlOD  aiMl  party  prMtura,  W^^Djano- 
antia^tety  Tn  tto  aonrwitloo  at  nuadatpbia  bad  pnpoMd  rt- 
MVMilaatloD  of  tba  •uprMaa  Ootin  tor  tba  purposa  of  ^Mglnf 
UMlJitarptalaileo  of  our  rleterloaa  rMOlt,  wa  might  aooapt  tba 
fanliat  aa  a  party  rardiat.  but  tbla  waa  not  attamptad.  and  it  la  too 
lata  BOW  to  apMk  of  tba  mandata  vban  tba  matter  waa  aotdla- 
auaaad.  Wbaa  tba  opposttUm  triad  to  ebarga  that  tba  Oourt 
would  ba  tamparad  with,  mambars  of  tba  Damoeratla  campaign 
atajr  vara  qdek  to  dany  ancb  a  mova.  _.     ^  .     .^ 

Senator  AtMvwmt.  aponaor  of  tha  MU  In  tba  Senate,  r»d  said 
bafera  tba  riaetlon:  "And  among  tba  ua|uat  erltlctama  wbloh  bava 
been  uttered,  or  prlatad  rather,  about  President  Rooeevelt.  waa 
that  ha  Intended  at  aoma  time — nobodjr  knows  when  or  where 
to  Inrriaat  toy  soma  legerdemain— nobodv  knows  when  or  where— 
tba  iBsanlMnhtp  of  tbe  Buprsme  Court  of  the  United  Stotca  so  that 
bla  poitolaa  might  ba  suatalned.  A  nuve  ridiculous,  abaurd.  and 
oajost  orltlelnBi  of  a  Prealdent  was  never  made.  No  person  whose 
opinloa  la  raapaeted  haa  favored  attempting  such  a  recklees  theory 
and  poUcy.** 

Ttta  PrasldBnt  and  Mr.  ftiley.  by  cracUng  the  party  whip  on 
thla  aohjaet.  are  not  a|)mi»^tTt  to  the  wisdom  of  the  propoeal  but 
to  tbe  foroa  that  thay  dialra  to  posaaa  to  push  It  through.  If  we 
are  to  be  guided  by  a  party  platform,  we  muat  understand  that  thla 
act  of  tha  Ptasldsnt  waa  not  contemplated  publicly  In  the  last 


Stnoe  Ifr.  Parley  qtoke  here,  the  report  haa  gone  abroad  through- 
out the  land  that  raoognltlan  and  patrtmage  will  be  taken  ftom 
Iftmilmn  of  tha  HOusa  and  Senate  of  the  Congrees  simply  because 
they  dara  to  dioer  with  tha  PrefeMent  and  Mr.  Parley  on  thla  great 
question. 

Tbara  are  oonaekmtloaa  Senators  for  the  bill.  There  are  many 
^QUdantloua  BiriiatirB  against  the  bill.  Why  should  an  attempt 
IM  "«•««•  to  force  a  change  in  the  oonadenttoos  Senaton  who  ar« 
agatiMt  tha  btU  through  the  medium  of  patronage  and  power?  To 
many  Senatora  patronage  meana  much. 

I  was  alaetad  aa  a  Demoerat  to  the  Uhlted  Stetea  Senate.  Per- 
-liana  I  waa  not  wlaa  In  tha  ways  of  poUtldans.  I  ventured  to  crttl- 
Sa  ttte  administration  of  tha  W.  P.  A.  I  called  attention  to  the 
facte  of  waate  and  axtravaganoe  and  to  the  use  of  W.  P.  A.  money 
for  p^rtkml  and  patrom^  purpoaea  whl^  ahould  have  gone  to 
hui«ry  people.    What  they  deem  to  ba  punlahment  waa  the  reealt. 

Thara  never  haa  been,  and  new  aboidd  ba.  enofugh  patronage  to 
•way  an  hoiMat  Itombar  of  either  bran^  of  Oongreas  from  his  doty 
and  from  right  aa  ha  aeaa  it.  Wa  have  now  rsstoied  the  time  when 
muat  maka  tba  ffi'r^f*"T  «f  pbtronaca.    It  la  waD  worth 


Mr.  Paiiey  la  not  the  only  Federal  official  who  la  starting  tha 
fins  back  home  under  those  who  disagree  with  the  President's 
proposaL  Mr.  Harry  L.  Hc^iklns,  famed  for  bis  wisecracks  and  his 
failure  to  administer  the  relief,  took,  the  air  with  a  "go"  elgnal 
for  all  the  minor  relief  officials  in  the  United  States.  With  his 
past  record  as  a  basis  no  one  can  doubt  that  Me.  Hopkins  will  use 
the  relief  funds  where  they  will  be  most  advantageous  politically 
to  the  Oourt  prc^csal.  This  Is  nothing  mart  than  another  flre- 
bumlng  situation  back  home.  Relief  workers  were  made  to  un- 
dvstazMl  that  the  Supreme  Court  would  stand  In  the  way  of  relief. 
Mr.  Hopkins  knew,  or  at  least  should  have  known,  that  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions  did  not  affect  the  expenditure  of  relief  money. 
The  fall\ve  to  meet  relief  needs  of  hungry  and  naked  in  many 
tn«t»Tiff»<i  came  because  the  money  had  been  spent  to  take  care  of 
political  henchmen  of  those  who  had  lost  their  Independence  In 
this  politlcaUzed  control  of  public  (Mnclals. 

We  have  placed  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  in  the  hands  of 
President  Rooeevelt.  We  have  given  Mr.  Parley  all  the  Implemente 
erf  the  powers  of  patronage  and  of  public  expenditure.  Patronage 
Is  a  great  temptation  to  men  in  official  Ufe  today.  Senators  can 
and  have  built  up  great  pcditlcal  machines  with  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Parley  and  the  approval  of  the  President,  but  those  who  stand  as 
I  do,  stripped  of  the  favor  of  the  great,  must  depend  up<Mi  the 
honesty  of  men  and  women  like  yourselves.  We  have  nothing  to 
promise  you;  nothing  to  give  you.  All  that  we  can  hope  to  do  is 
to  do  our  duty  and  serve  ottr  country.  I  cannot  be  unmindful  of 
the  great  machine  of  officeholders,  almost  as  numerous  as  the 
plague  of  g^rasshoppers  in  Egypt.  Our  appeal  is  to  men  and 
women  like  you  to  resist  the  temptation  of  power  and  pataronaga 
and  study  these  things  for  the  welfare  of  all  the  people.  It  Is  a 
fine  thing  for  the  American  people  to  think  about  their  Govern- 
ment and  their  Constitution,  but  let  us  do  so  with  a  view  to  tha 
welfare  of  ovir  country  and  divorce  it  from  party  consideration. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  the  plan  itself.  The  President  in  his  first 
message  simply  informed  the  Congress  that  certain  Judges  were 
aged  and  infirm  and  needed  atsistance,  and  that  the  dockets  of 
the  courts  were  crowded  because  of  these  men.  He  was  not  candid 
as  to  his  purpose  when  he  made  that  statement.  Now  he  has 
retreated  frocn  that  poeition  and  made  It  clear  that  he  wants  the 
power  to  i47polnt  a  Court  that  will  validate  certain  legislation. 
The  record  had  shown  that  the  dockets  were  not  crowded.  His 
own  Attorney  General's  report  disputes  the  President's  argument. 
Prealdent  Roosevelt  had  appointed  more  old  Judges  than  any 
other  President  since  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  Pzasldent  haa 
apfxrinted  more  Judgea  over  the  age  of  60  than  had  Taft,  Wilson, 
and  Harding  combined,  aoeordlng  to  a  compilation  toy  a  student 
of  tba  proposal.  Taft  appointed  thiae:  Wilson,  ona;  Harding, 
four;  and  Ooolldga  aad  Boovar.  ssven.  Prealdant  RooasfaH  named 
nine  aft  tba  age  of  M  and  two  others  at  tba  tlma  of  tbatr  m- 
polntmente  ware  past  M.  Ka  has  even  named  a  man  to  ib» 
FMaral  toaneb  who  la  over  70  years  of  age  when  appolatad.  -Tba 
Pnaldant'a  own  raoord  dlsputaa  hU  own  argumant. 

It  may  also  ba  wall  wortbwbUa  to  saa  what  Mr,  IMsv  said 
wban  ba  spofea  at  Obapal  HIU.  Ha  wld.  "Howa?«.  tba  fuada- 
mastal  lama  Involrad  In  tbls  eontrorarsy  transoanda  tba  quaatlon 
of  tba  age  of  tba  mambara  of  tba  Suprama  Court.  After  all.  tbla 
U  a  mattar  of  ratotlrlty."  And  than  ba  added.  "Soma  man  ara 
atand-pattars  at  tha  age  of  »»."  How  does  that  stack  up  wltb 
tba  stetamant  of  old  and  blurred  glaassa  that  bla  eblaf.  aa  ba 
ealls  him.  spolu  atooutf 

Tbatefoca.  tha  eaaa  against  tha  Prealdent's  argumant  comae  from 
tbe  President's  own  witness  and  from  the  President's  own  rteord. 
The  President  first  made  tha  Supreme  Court  plan  a  legal  issua 
^t^i  based  his  reasons  for  changing  the  Supreme  Court  on  crowded 
dockets,  slowing  up  at  Judicial  process  and  appealed  to  the  legal 
aide  of  the  case.  His  contentions  were  proven  to  be  wrong.  Then 
he  and  hla  supporters  tried  to  make  It  an  Issue  of  liberalism, 
charging  that  the  onxmento  were  those  who  were  lined  up  with 
the  Liberty  League  and  economic  royalists.  That  did  not  stand 
the  test  of  fact  becaiise  many  of  the  greatest  liberals  In  America 
today  fought  the  proposal.  In  the  Senate  a  great  majority  of 
those  with  liberal  records  were  opposed.  At  last  he  has  tried  to 
make  It  a  partisan  issue  but  he  will  find  that  his  position  is  not 
verified  by  the  history  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  its  ideals. 

The  President  himself  when  speaking  of  Judicial  process,  said 
In  his  book.  Looking  Forward,  pages  195  and  196,  "In  the  face  of 
this  congestion,  the  remedy  commonly  proposed  is  to  add  new 
Judges  of  new  courts,  but  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  If  the  prob- 
lem Is  what  I  have  stated  it  to  be.  such  a  so-called  remedy  merely 
aggravates  the  complaint.  There  are,  of  course,  legitimate  de- 
mands for  additional  Judicial  man-power  in  the  sections  where 
the  population  has  grown  rapidly.  But  it  Is  easy  to  see  that  to 
apply  this  remedy  In  all  cases  Is  to  add  to  the  ravages  of  the 
disease,  to  contribute  to  the  confusion,  and  what  Is  profoundly 
Important  at  this  time,  to  burden  stiU  further  an  already  seri- 
ously embarrassed  taxpayer." 

May  28,  1935.  was  an  eventful  day  in  American  history.  The 
Supreme  Court  handed  down  two  decisions,  which  decisions  In 
my  opinion  are  f>art  of  the  cause  of  the  present  proposal  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  worth  whUe  to  look  behind 
the  scenes  and  in  the  past  as  to  the  reasons  for  the  proposal. 
What  were  those  decisions?  Look  at  the  Humphreys  case.  This 
waa  handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Cotirt  prohibiting  the  Presi- 
dent from  removing  a  man  who  was  selected  for  a  definite  term 
In  the  Federal  T^ade  Commission  because  he.  Humphresrs.  had  not 
eye  to  eye  with  the  President  on  polldea.    This  decision 
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__  unanimous  by  the  Court— It  was  not  decided  by  a  oonaerva- 
tlve  membership  but  by  every  individital  on  the  Court.  It  was 
a  limitation  to  tbe  President's  power  which  he  resented.  The 
very  same  day  as  this  decision  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down 
the  Stiiectcr  caae.  outlawed  the  N.  R.  A.  JusUce  Cardan,  cite  of 
the  most  liberal  men  on  the  Court,  steted  that  In  his  otrtnlon.  the 
N.  R.  A.  was  "delegation  running  riot."  Why  should  the  power 
which  reete  In  the  hands  of  public  officials  be  delegated  to  minor 
bureauerate  and  code  authorities  who  are  not  responsible  to  the 
people?  The  President  himself  stated  that  the  N.  R.  A.  went  too 
far.  Even  before  the  N.  R.  A.  was  ouUawed  by  the  Supreme 
Coiirt  It  had  been  outlawed  by  pubUc  opinion  In  this  country 
May  I  recall  to  you  the  public  reaction  to  the  penalizing  of  a 
little  pante  presaer  op  In  New  Jersey  who  preescd  a  palrof  pante 
a  few  cento  cheimwr  than  his  competitor  and  faced  the  oraee- 
quences  of  Federal  penaltlea. 

The  President  wanto  to  revive  the  N.  R.  A.  or  some  other  ■»t»«i«r 
organlzatkn.  ShaU  we  give  him  the  power  to  interpret  the  law  to 
be  coostltutkmal?  The  President  defied  anyone  to  read  the  opin- 
ion on  the  N.  R.  A.  and  teU  him  what  could  be  done  forthe 
workers.  He  read  the  opinion  In  May  1935.  and  as  a  lawyer  and 
as  the  President  of  the  United  States,  tf  he  realised  that  the 
opinion  would  prohibit  dealing  with  the  Industrial  workers  why 
didn't  he  t^  them  sometime  before  or  in  the  election  of  1936? 
The  President  also  leto  It  be  known  that  he  would  like  to  have 
an  agrlcialtural  policy  similar  to  the  A.  A.  A.  This  haa  been  out- 
lawed by  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  PreeMent  of  the  United  Statea  said  In  hte  victory-day  din- 
ner. "I  defy  anycme  to  read  the  voMjontj  (pinion  invaUdatlng  ttia 
A.  A.  A.  and  tell  us  what  we  can  do  for  agilcxilture  In  thti.  seeslon 
at  the  Congrees  with  any  reasonaUe  degree  of  certainty  that  what 
we  will  do  will  not  be  nullified  as  unconstitutional." 

President  Rooeevelt  read  the  A.  A.  A.  decision  months  bef<x« 
the  1936  campaign.  He  is  a  lawyer  and  if  in  his  opinion  he  felt 
that  nothing  could  be  done,  as  he  stated  in  the  victory-day  dinner, 
why  didn't  he  tell  the  American  farmer  that  in  his  Omaha.  Nebr ' 
speech?  Why  dldnt  he  tell  the  farmers  that  he  had  to  change 
the  Supreme  Court  to  meet  the  proposals  that  he  Intended  to  sug- 
gest to  Congress?  Scnne  desire  regiUatlon  of  aU  agriculture  They 
want  to  tell  the  farmers  In  North  Carolina  and  other  Stetea  what 
they  must  do.  A  farmer  may  wake  up  aome  morning.  If  they  are 
successful  In  this  plan,  and  find  that  he  Is  not  allowed  to  plant 
on  one  hillalde  and  has  to  plant  on  another.  He  may  ftiyi  him- 
self siuTounded  with  agente  and  advisers.  Ha  will  be  told  where 
te  buUd  a  dlteh  or  to  open  a  drain,  and  how  much  cotton  and 
tobacco  to  plant,  and  many  things  that  we  have  not  even  thought 
of  yet.  If  ba  doaa  not  do  it  and  does  not  obey  tbe  regulatlona. 
ba  will  ba  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  fined,  with  a  poaaiMllty  of 
a  jail  santanoa. 

Shall  wa  daatroy  tba  ngbte  of  tba  Individual  and  cantraUaa  tbam 
In  Washington?  SbaU  wa  do  tbla  by  IntarpretaUva  prooaw  of  tba 
Conaututlon?  Tat  tba  farmara  ara  baina  told  by  Padaral  oOotala 
wbp  ara  going  tbroufbout  tba  dlffaraot  ttataa  of  tba  Union  that 
unlaia  tha  Praaidant  la  sucoasaful  In  bla  change  In  tba  Suprama 
Court  that  notblng  oan  ba  dona  for  agrleultura.  Tha  farmara  of 
Amarlea  ara  eonfrontad  wltb  tba  aubsZdIcad  bribe  of  tba  Padaral 
group  tn  order  to  ttr  to  nrt  tha  tUlara  of  tba  sou  toabUid  tba 
proposal.  That  sounda  a  llttU  barrti  and  a  Uttia  Munt.  tout  may  I 
say  that  Z  am  using  tba  words  of  Praaidant  Booaavalt  wban  ba 
•aid  that  certain  Paderal  aid  was  "a  form  of  bribery  to  Statea  to 
take  prolaeto  which  bava  caught  the  fancy  of  some  bureau  oAdals 
at  Waahlngton."  Ko;  that  statement  was  not  made  by  President 
Boosevelt.    It  was  made  by  Governor  Rooeevelt  in  1930. 

The  Prealdent  alao  attacked  the  Supreme  Court  dectalon  on  the 
Guffey  coal  case.  It  will  be  recalled  that  hi  a  letter  to  Rnire- 
sentetlve  Samuel  HOI.  of  Washington,  sent  to  him  In  July  1935. 
President  Roosevelt  said:  "I  hope  that  your  committee  will  not 
permit  doubt  aa  to  constitutionality,  however  reasonable,  to  block 
the  suggested  leglslaUon." 

That  the  President  doubted  the  constitutionality  of  It  la  a  oer- 
talnty.  or  he  wcaild  not  have  written  the  above-quoted  letter:  yet. 
when  the  Oourt  declared  it  Invalid,  it  was  a  fault  of  the  Sufmne 
Court,  he  intimates,  because  of  economic  predilections  of  the  Court. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  theory  that  the  Supreme  Court  can 
do  no  wrong.  Neither  do  I  subscribe  to  the  theory  that  the  Preal- 
dent can  do  no  wrong.  Both  have  made  mistakes.  There  has  been 
a  saying  that  I  have  known  since  I  was  a  child,  "Two  wrongs  cannot 
make  a  right." 

The  President  In  his  radio  address  made  It  upptar  that  tha  coun- 
try is  in  great  danger;  that  we  are  facing  another  crlsU.  When 
did  this  crisis  devel<9?  It  must  have  devek^ed  since  the  cam- 
paign, because  at  Pittsburgh  he  spoke  of  "rising  national  proa- 
perity." 

At  St.  Paul  he  q>oke  of  the  great  benefite  to  America's  industry 
and  to  America's  agriculture,  and  at  Omaha  the  farmers  were  told 
about  the  excellent  condition  of  the  country.  At  Denver  he  noka 
of  the  "revival  of  industry,  of  farming,  and  of  tranq;>orteUon." 
He  also  said  that  "jvlvate  employment  is  picking  up." 

In  his  speech  at  Wlchlte  he  said,  "From  the  state  of  eoUapm  in 
1932,  agriculture  has  not  only  been  brought  back  to  Ufe  but  has 
received  encouragenaent  of  Government  which  fnftl>l<w  It  to  face 
the  future  with  confidence."  That  Is  what  he  t<dd  the  farmers 
In  Kansas.  Going  back  to  Chicago  on  the  same  tnp  ha  said. 
"Today  those  factoriea  sing  the  song  of  Indusby,  marketo  hum 
with  bustling  movements,  banks  are  secure,  ships  and  trains  sre 
running  fun.  and.  with  Chicago,  the  whcde  Nation  that  had  not 
been  checxful  for  yeaza  la  fuU  of  cheer  once * 
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And  here  la  what  be  told  different  buslneea  ipmva. 

"The  depoetto  at  the  bank  are  safer  today  than  ttasy  b««a  avar 
been  m  our  history." 

He  said  to  the  Invaator.  "Tour  stocks  and  bonda  ai*  up  to  5-  and 
6-year  hl^  levds."  '^ 

He  said  to  the  merdbanta.  "Tour  marketo  have  a  ptaelovs  llfa- 
hlood  purehaamg  power.  Tour  customers  on  the  farma  base  better 
Inoomes  and  smaller  debto.  Toxu  customers  m  tha  ctty  have  man 
Jobs,  sure  Jobs,  better  jobs.  Dldnt  your  Govanunent  have  aoma- 
thlng  to  do  with  thatf* 

He  aald  to  the  farmers.  "We  have  ralaed  tha  mcoma  of  the  cus- 
tomers of  bostneas  who  lived  on  tho  farm." 

To  the  basmessman.  he  said.  "Sit  back  and  enjoy  tha 
of  your  ledoers.    They  are  In  the  blade." 

And.  In  (losing  that  qieech  tn  Chkxgo.  ha  aald.  -W»  bavw 
through  a  hard  struggle  to  preserve  dsmooacy  m  aifHjffa,    ^a^,^ 
other  natlona  in  other  parto  of  the  world  have  loat  that  teht.  wa 
have  won."  •^~-. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  announoea  t»>^  farm  prloea  hava 
flnaUy  a^Ueved  the  goal  of  parity  between  agriculture  and  indiwtry 
for  the  fliat  time  in  11  years. 

All  of  theae  thlnga  ronlnd  me  of  »no4t¥tr  atatament  of  tha 
Prealdent  In  which  be  aald  at  Wichita.  "Thay  have  trtod  io  smaad 
the  gog^of  fear  not  only  in  the  factoriea.  whkA  la  an  oid^op- 
worn  trk±,  but  this  year  they  are  even  trying  to  brhw  tear  Into 
the  homea  and  firealdcs  of  America." 

Who  Is  now  spreading  fear  to  the  fireside  In  chato  on  the  OouitT 

The  Prealdent  has  said,  in  effect,  let  ma  change  the  Supreme 
Court  and  happinees  wm  be  cmce  again  with  you  aU.  Our  faulto 
ue  at  the  door  of  five  men  who  have  economic  predUeetlana. 

M^-^hrtey.  to  his  ipeech.  spoke  about  the  great  mandate  given 
the  Prealdent  to  make  this  change.  Is  the  OoiwUtutton  an  to- 
strument  that  may  be  changed  at  will  by  the  lone  devlae  of 
addhag  to  the  Court  sulBcient  men  who  are  willlxw  to  sav  that 
ito  meantog  is  what  the  PreeMent  says  It  ls7  If  the  Conatttotloa 
Is  to  be  changed  with  every  administration  without  the  praeasa 
of  amendment,  then  we  do  not  have  a  Constitution  such  aa  we 
have  poeseesed  tn  this  country  for  nearly  180  years.  «t»%ii  wa  plaoa 
the  Oonstttuoon  on  a  basis  to  mean  that  if  you  vote  for  ona 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  tha  Constitution  meaaa  ooa  tuing 
and  If  you  vote  for  another,  the  Constitution  meana  aooMt^c 
else?  What  has  ooma  of  tha  stabOlty  of  your  Oovemmant?  Onol 
the  Constitution  la  destroyed  tba  Ameiloan  Oovemmant  te  de- 
stroyed. 

Shan  ttM  Opnstttutlon  be  determined  by  election  reaultoT  8baU 
S^  yy  • '*r!"°f  intarpretatlon,  than  a  Boovar  Intarpfvtotlon. 
than  a  Boesavalt  totarpratation.  than  an  unknown  IntarpfHcUanf 
x»ZS?  tJyTt-^'yfJ?^  a  comic  character  known  as  Mr.  Doolay 
SSSJfSL^'JS!  ****^S2?i' ■£  °H^    In  dlacusamg  tba  PbUtppIni 

S2r  ^\»^J2**'H!S**^^  "^^  <*  *»»•  rhtUppUm  would  ba 
Xr  &•  t^^S^'  .5**f  **«'  **»•  Oon^ttutlon  wSald  follow  th» 
^*/LjfLP2°^  ••^.  1  do  not  know  wbatbar  tba  OOnatltutlon 
^,SS?VmSS  5ff  !r.5SL^ll5"*  tatt  you  that  tha  taManM  Court 
wlU  follow  tba  alaetlon  ratuma."  Are  wa  to  maka  «&  a  rmmy 
Instead  of  a  bumoroua  story? 

It  is  usalma  to  botbar  you  with  a  rtlsnisslon  of  tha  rirnrmM  of 
amendment,  Z  realbsa  that  those  supporting  the  bill  say  that  an 
amendment  takes  too  long  and  potat  to  tba  ehUd-labor  amend- 
ment. They  do  not  point  out  that  this  U  an  exception  and  not 
the  rule.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the  last  thiaa  amand- 
mente  added  to  our  Conatituttan  took  but  an  average  of  11 
numths  and  18  days  between  the  time  of  submission  and  *inw  at 
ratification.  The  last  amendment  took  but  9  montha  and  IS 
days. 

They  do  not  point  out  that  we  have  another  proosaa  of  amend- 
ing the  Constitution  than  by  submlsslan  to  the  legislative  branches 
erf  Government.  They  do  not  advise  you  of  the  fact  that  the 
Congress  can  sabmit  this  proposal  to  eonventlona  In  tba  different 
Stetes  immediately.  If  the  manrtste  Is  so  overwhelming  aa  they 
claim  it  to  be.  and  if  we  who  are  lighting  It  are  as  Mr.  Parley 
says.  "As  loneeome  as  thoee  who  east  their  lot  with  the  Liberty 
LMgue",  then  why  fear  tha  oonsUtutlonal  prooem  of  submlttliw  U 
to  the  pe<^>le? 

His  argument  means  but  one  thing,  and  that  Is:  The  death  of 
the  constitutional  process  of  amendment  and  substituting  there- 
for constitutional  amendment  by  a  packad-oourt  Itttarnretatkm. 

The  election  returns  mean  one  thing  to  one  group  and  another 
thing  to  another  group.  Bach  would  have  the  eo-called  mandate 
accoctUng  to  their  own  viewpotot.  Should  the  Cbnatttutkm  ba 
interpreted  k  la  John  Lewis,  or  4  la  Soztebody  else,  or  just  exactly 
what  does  It  mean?  Shall  we  ftlace  the  American  Constitution 
upon  such  a  basis?  Shan  such  an  toterpretaUon  be  a  p^Klcal 
football  to  involve  our  civil  liberies,  the  right  of  free  sprifrh.  fraa 
press,  free  assemblage,  and  the  right  to  worship  Qod  aa  our  con- 
adenne  dlctetes?  If  the  American  people  want  a  o*****^-  in,  tha 
Constitution,  the  Constitution  itself  sete  out  the  way. 

Once  a  precedent  has  been  established  and  the  power  aet  up. 
who  knows  who  wlU  be  Roosevelt's  succesaor?  Would  you  want 
to  turn  over  the  same  amount  of  power  to  Mr.  Joibn  Lewis?  Oeorge 
Washington  said  many  years  ago:  "Precedente  are  dangerona 
things.  Let  the  reins  of  Oovemment,  then,  be  braced  and  bald 
with  a  steady  hand,  and  every  violation  of  the  C<nistitutlon  ba 
reprehended.  If  defective.  let  It  he  amended;  but  zkot  suffered  ta 
be  trampled  i9on  whllat  It  haaanezis" 

Tbiala  Jtist  that  aort  of  precedent. 
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Mr.  ftotay  apoka  •bout  tte  Baprenw  Court  dcclHons  of  one  m»n. 
cr^to-4  daelilon^  hmto  Is  nottUng  in  tbe  Pmldenfs  planthAt 
would  prarent  ibt  mdm  1-nun  decisions  In  s  15-m»n  Court: 
9  to  7  to  Jutt  M  likaly  ••  S  to  4:  and  If  we  have  s  14-inan  Oouzt. 
which  to  •  poaslbUlty  under  the  plan,  the  decision  would  be  7  to  7. 
The  AmcrleiAmtem  to  based  upon  majority  rule.  Both  the  House 
of  BepresentaOTee  and  Sanate  defeat  a  bill  if  one  "orePf^S? 
votes  acalnst  It  than  Totaa  for  It.  To  those  who  desire  two-thirds 
dectolODS  to  Invalidate  an  act  by  the  Supreme  Court,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  President's  plan  to  achieve  that  pmpoeir 

I  reeetve  many  letters— and  X  have  no  complaint  about  letters, 
mav  I  say  To  the  admlnlstratlao  It  seems  that  letters  for  them 
are  fram  patrloU  and  letters  against  them  from  propagandista.  I 
cannot  r^raln  from  saying  that  in  my  opinion  more  propaganda 
to  being  paid  for  today  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  through  Its 
oOoeholdKii  than  has  been  known  in  the  hlst<vy  ot  America.  It 
comes  of  poor  grace  oT  the  ailmlntotratlon  to  talk  about  propji- 
canda.  As  1  started  to  say,  I  have  many  letters  from  people  tell- 
inc  me  to  do  what  the  Presktant  wants  done,  regardless  of  what 
Itmay  be.  In  other  words,  their  theory  to  when  President  Rooee- 
velt  says  "must"  the  Congress  "mxist."  The  legislative  and  execu- 
tive departmenta  of  the  Oovemment  have  been  under  the  control 
of  the  Drdwnt  Chief  BMCUtlve.  ShaU  we  do  the  same  thing  with 
the  Supreme  Courtt  Tour  reply  to  that  Mr.  Booeevelt  to  a  good 
la^n  gc  has  done  so  much  for  the  country.  Tou  say  he  means 
w»ll.  The  Germans  dislike  having  Hitler  crltlctoed.  The  same 
eondltlon  ezlsu  in  Italy. 

America  was  never  cetahllshed  to  be  a  one-man  government,  xne 
trouble  with  a  one-man  government  to  that  it  degenerates  because 
the  one  man  ceases  to  be  a  good  man  or  hto  successor  to  not  the 
same  as  the  flwt.  Tou  say  Mr.  Boosevelt  does  not  wish  to  be  a  dlc- 
Utor  Even  though  he  says  he  does  not  want  to  be  a  dictator,  if 
we  give  him  aU  thto  power,  he  win  be  a  dictator. 

Tou  wlU  recall  the  Biblical  parable  at  talento.  It  to  a  law  or  life. 
U  you  are  given  power  and  do  not  use  It.  somebody  else  gets  the 


We.  as  young  men.  are  going  to  live  a  long  while  In  the  futxire. 
Hito  action  does  not  invcrive  America  Just  today.  It  involves 
America  for  years  to  come.  We  want  a  free  repreeenUUve  govern- 
ment. We  want  a  constitution  on  which  we  can  rely.  We  want  to 
have  a  right  to  chaise  the  Constitution  to  meet  present-day  needs, 
but  we  want  to  change  it  in  the  American  way.  by  inroCTss  at 
Mnendment.  not  by  short  cuts  throtigh  interpretative  process. 

Therefore  I  cannot  sgree  with  Mr.  Parley  when  he  says: 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  incident  ot  the  reorganization  plan 
comes  directly  into  the  class  oS  those  matters  on  which  party  loy- 
alty should  be  the  guiding  prtndpto.  Here  to  no  matter  of  new 
natyip*!  policy."  . 

Mow  understand,  according  to  Mr.  Fkrley.  that  the  changing  d 
the  entire  structure  ot  the  Judiciary  of  the  United  States  should  be 
done  on  party  loyal^  and  to  not  a  matter  <a  new  nati<»al  policy. 
Instead  of  my  country  first  to  Mr.  Fariey.  it  to  "my  party  first",  and 
further  still,  '•my  part  of  my  party  first."  ^  ,^  „ 

In  closing.  I  state  that  I  disagree  with  Mr.  Fariey  and  Mr.  Rooae- 
velt  on  thto  propoeal.  and  cite  Mr.  Farley's  own  remarks  that  "the 
welfare  of  the  Natltm  to  preeminent." 


Old-Age  Assistance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  SAM  C.  MASSINGALE 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  31, 1937 


KADIO  ADimBaS  BT  HCW.  SAM  O. 

^^  BOMA,  ON  MABCH  37.  10S7 


MASSmOAIJi.  OP  OKLA- 


Ur.  MASSINGAUL  UT.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to 
otend  my  remarks  In  the  RxcotB.  I  Include  the  following 
address  which  I  dellTered  ovor  the  radio  on  liiarch  27: 

I^a^M^t  and  gentlemen,  thto  allotment  of  time  on  the  air  to  the 
gratuity  of  Or.  Pope,  known  throughout  the  country  as  a  friend 
S  the  movement  to  secure  an  adequate  pension  for  our  old  pec^le. 
I  am  sure  that  all  listeners  are  agreed  that  Dr.  Pc^  to  slnccra 
In  hto  motives  to  mrtrT"***  *  satisfactory  and  adequate  pennon 
law  I  win  state  that  the  doctor  has  had  introduced  in  Congress 
a  hill  movldlng  f  or  SM  per  month,  independent  of  any  State  par- 
tviptn^"  The  doctor  beUeves  ttiat  thto  may  be  the  maximum 
amSuntthat  Oongraas  would  apinoprtote  «<»^JVI«»P2^-  ?•  •• 
in  full  agreement  with  all  friends  <tf  our  desUtnto  old  that  the 
asMstance  now  reoetved  by  thfem  under  the  present  law  to  in- 

lumniisMsiTi  of  the  Mn  provtottBt  for  gmeral  welfare  by  ertab- 
ii-t>n%«  a  systea  o(  oM  age  banaOts  hi  the  Seveo^-fourth  Oon- 
^^a  movamsBt  WM  Imixuiatsd  tar  th*  first  ttme  la  Aaartea 
to  tha  great  '*-«*«~«"  of  tito  psopis  tar  bensOlB  at 
tooaroldaBd 


While  that  bill  was  being  considered.  I  discxissed  It  on  the  floor 
of  the  Hawse  and  voted  to  substitute  what  was  known  as  the 
McGroarty  plan  for  the  present  social-security  law.  because  I 
believed  that  the  Social  Security  Act  would  not  yield  an  adeqiiate 
amount  of  money  to  properly  and  decently  care  for  our  old.  In 
my  speech  on  thto  bUl  I  made  the  statement  that  the  title  of 
the  bill  was  likely  to  deceive  many  people  of  the  co\intry.  because 
from  reading  the  title  anyone  would  favor  it.  as  it  took  Into  con- 
sideration the  entire  gamut  of  human  life,  giving  solicitude  for 
new-bom  babies,  medical  care  for  mothers  in  maternity,  assistance 
to  crippled  children,  abolition  of  poorhouses.  relief  to  the  aged 
that  would  enable  them  to  live  on  a  decent  plane  for  the  re- 
mainder erf  their  lives.  The  blandishments  in  the  title  of  the  bill 
and  the  report  the  committee  made  on  It  were  charmingly  fasci- 
nating. It  was  the  real  content  and  actual  operation  of  the  hill 
that  I  feared  would  bring  disappointment  to  ovir  people.  I  found 
on  my  return  home  that  the  things  which  I  feared  in  regard  to 
disappointment  eztoted.  However,  it  was  the  initial  step  made 
by  thto  great  Government  to  put  into  operation  a  law  that  hu- 
manity demands  that  each  nation  do.  and  that  to  to  make  pro- 
Tision  for  aid  and  assistance  to  the  old. 

I  objected  to  the  provision  of  the  bill  that  required  State  par- 
tlclpaUon  before  the  Government  would  pay  to  our  old  people  a 
maximum  sum  of  $15  provided  for  In  the  biU.  The  practical 
operation  of  the  bill  is  this: 

If  the  State  of  Oklahoma  advises  the  Federal  Government  that 
it  will  pay  to  the  needy  old  tlS  per  month,  then  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment wUl  advance  to  the  State  17 .60  of  this  $15  for  each  month, 
and  the  Federal  Government  will  continue  to  contribute  monthly 
one-half  the  amovint  that  the  State  of  Oklahoma  will  pay  until 
the  payment  by  the  Federal  Government  shall  reach  $15  per  month 
for  each  eligible  old  person.  In  voting  for  the  McGroarty  sub- 
stitute I  knew  that  the  economists  figured  that  by  the  terms  of 
that  bill  the  old  people  would  be  enabled  to  get  from  »35  to  gSO 
per  month  without  reference  to  State  participation,  and  I  pre- 
ferred that  $35  to  $50  per  month  rather  than  to  depend  on  State 
participation  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  amount  of  money  each  old 
person  would  receive. 

It  is  true  that  the  McG«»rty  bill  was  called  the  modified  Town- 
send  bill.  I  do  not  think  It  should  prejudice  any  person  against 
extending  to  our  old  people  the  assistance  that  they  deserve  simply 
because  Dr.  Townsend  may  have  suggested  the  idea,  or  that  he 
may  have  been  in  the  forefront  in  contending  for  this  assistance.- 
The  pension  Idea  has  been  promoted  very  largely  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Dr.  Townsend.  And  whether  he  was  sincere  or  not  to  a 
matter  wholly  beside  the  issue  of  the  Governments  doing  the 
prop<jr  thing  toward  the  old  people.  While  Dr.  Townsend  may 
have  dipped  too  heavily  in  painting  hto  rainbow  of  hope  to  our 
miserable  old  people,  his  mistake.  If  any.  was  on  the  side  of 
humanity,  and  he  drew  following  him  a  multitude,  not  only  of  old 
pec^le  but  of  other  kindly  disposed  people  in  America. 

It  was  stated  that  in  1936  there  were  70,000,000  of  our  people  in 
poverty  and  despair,  and  that  in  excess  of  10.000.000  old  people 
were  suffering  for  the  bare  comforta  of  life,  when  as  all  of  us 
know,  plenty  abounded,  but  there  was  nothing  to  eat  and  no  gar- 
ment to  wear.  Youth  was  absolutely  shut  out  of  the  picture. 
Approximately  8,000,000  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of  19  and 
sis  were  uiwmployed.  and  the  list  of  unemployed  in  this  country, 
with  all  the  billions  expended,  to  still  conservatively  estimated  to 
be  10.000.000. 

It  was  not  ffurprtoing  that  people  were  dissatisfied  with  thto 
ctmdltion,  and.  having  been  deprived  of  their  homes  by  fore- 
closures, millions  of  people  were  looking  for  somebody  to  suggest 
a  remedy  by  which  they  might  avoid  spending  the  remainder  of 
their  daya  at  a  poorhouse  with  spaces  in  potter's  fields  for  their 
graves.  Paced  with  such  conditions,  the  people  were  naturally 
ready  for  any  kind  of  proposal  that  could  be  enacted  by  Oongrees, 
and  the  people  are  now  ready  and  anxious  for  Congress  to  either 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  or  to  pass  a  law  that  will  be  ade- 
quate to  take  care  of  our  destitute  old  people. 

I  beltove  It  to  conunon  knowledge  that  the  dire  distress  that  has 
held  a  grip  on  the  people  of  America  in  the  last  7  years  has  been 
due  almost  entirely  to  bad  economics.  I  mean  by  that,  that  Con- 
gress has  failed  to  enact  such  laws  as  will  enable  the  people  to  find 
employment  and  to  make  disposition  of  the  products  of  Industry 
among  all  people  in  a  fair  and  eqiiltable  way.  Someone  has  said, 
"A  State  can  be  laid  low  Just  as  effectively  by  wrong  Ideas  as  by 
an  invading  army;  and  there  Is  no  agency  of  destruction  known 
to  chemists  that  to  half  as  formidable  as  the  TNT  of  bad  economics." 
Bad  economics  prevailed,  and  prevaUs  now.  and  it  to  folly  to 
think  in  our  modem  trend  that  there  to  any  hope  for  the  aged 
people  to  ever  improve  their  condition.  It  to  a  gloomy  thought 
for  a  respectable  old  man  or  woman  who  has  reached  the  peak  of 
tisefulness  tn  life  to  look  down  the  road  ahead  of  him  with  only 
a  vlaUm  of  the  poorhouse  few  a  short  sojourn  and.  a  little  later,  to 
be  carried  to  the  potter's  field.  Old  people  cannot  get  Jobs; 
8.000,000  young  people  cannot  get  them.  And  it  to  Imperative  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  State?  see  to  it  that  some  kind  of 
adequate  provision  be  made  for  their  care. 

There  are  before  Congress  now  some  IS  to  20  bills — some  aimed 
at  amendment  to  the  soclal-secvuity  law;  one,  known  as  the  Gen- 
eral Welfare  Act.  embodies  the  Townsend  dd-age-penslon  plan  as 
originally  introduced  in  Congress;  another  embodies  most  of  the 
features  of  the  original  Townsend  plan,  but  limlte  the  amount 
that  any  person  could  ever  receive  to  $100.  Other  bllto  maks  pro* 
Jilitao.  for  some  $30  and  up  per  month. 

Those  who  are  slnoapriy  in  favor  at  adequate  aastotanee  for  our 
old  peopls  have  gotten  together  and  agreed  upon  a  iiteeilng  com- 
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mlttee  of  Members  of  Congress  whose  duty  it  to  to  see  If  there  can- 
not be  farmed  a  bill  that  would  meet  the  demands  of  those  intor- 
ested  in  old-age  pensions,  behind  which  all  the  friends  of  pensions 
to  the  old  can  aline  themselves  in  an  endeavor  to  push  it  to  pas- 
sage. To  my  mind,  this  to  the  most  sensible  move  that  has  been 
taken  by  friends  of  old-age  assistance.  With  the  ranks  scattered 
as  they  now  are  In  the  various  factions,  it  would  be  Impossible  to 
pass  any  kind  of  law  for  tlie  relief  of  our  cAiX  pec^e.  There  to 
general  agreement  on  this  thought. 

There  to  quite  a  difference  between  $30  per  month  and  $200  per 
month,  and  thto  steering  committee  ought  to  determine  Just  what, 
in  ite  Judgment,  should  be  the  amount  that  old  people  should  be 
paid  and  to  provide  the  means  of  obtaining  the  money  that  would 
be  the  least  objectionable  to  the  people.  If  no  more  than  $90  can 
be  obtained,  then  I  would  recommend  that  all  frtends  of  pensions 
get  behind  the  $30  movement.  Personally  I  ahould  like  to  see  every 
man  and  wcanim  In  America  who  to  in  need  receive  around  $50  pa- 
month  as  a  minimum,  for  I  do  not  believe  a  person  can  live  In 
comfort  on  less  than  thto  amount. 

In  the  various  bllto  that  have  been  Introduced,  provtoions  have 
been  made  for  levying  a  tax  by  which  the  money  can  be  raised  to 
provide  for  the  assistance.  Most  of  the  bllto  make  provisions  for 
levying  taxea  on  every  kind  of  transaction  that  takes  place  In  the 
country,  some  of  2  percent  and  some  of  1^  percent.  Personally  I 
prefer  that  the  method  of  taxation  be  by  increasing  the  taxes  on 
Incomes.  Inheritances,  gifts,  and  the  like,  for  It  to  manifest  that  no 
class  of  people  to  better  able  to  pay  than  those  who  have  Incomes 
cm  which  taxea  are  already  levied,  or  those  who  receive  large  gifto 
or  Inheritances.  Some  have  proposed  what  they  term  "a  tax  on 
manufactured  articles",  levying  the  tax  as  the  manufactured  prod- 
uct to  sent  out  for  sale  or  distribution  over  the  country.  Then 
surely  can  be  OevtlapeA  an  agreement  cm  some  plan  that  may  com- 
bine the  various  thoughto  along  thto  line  so  that  It  m/ty  commend 
Itself  to  the  majority  of  people  Interested  and  furnish  the  basto  of 
an  aggressive  campaign  for  the  enactment  of  an  adequate  law  for 
the  protection  ot  the  old. 

I,  like  other  Members  of  Congress  who  are  favorable  to  an  ade- 
quate old-age  pension,  want  to  be  able  to  line  up  behind  some  bill 
that  can  be  passed.  What  I  want  and  earnestly  hope  for  to  the 
enactment  of  a  law  that  vrlU  furnish  money  sufficient  for  our  old 
people  so  that  they  will  not  want  for  the  necessities  of  life  in  their 
decllning  years.  I  want  them  to  live  In  comfort  and  feel  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  getting  thto  money  from  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  not  as  a  matter  of  charity  but  as  an  annuity 
or  assistance  to  which  they  are  due  because  of  the  contributions 
they  have  in  their  lifetimes  made  to  the  Government  <rf  the  Umted 
States. 


Pro^r^ss  in  the  Air 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  KENNEY 

OF  Nkw  jersey 

IN  THE  HOUSE  pF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  31. 1937 


ADI»IBS8  BY  HOW.  HARIXKE  BRANCH,  SECOND  ASSISTANT 
POSTMASTER  GENERAL,  AT  THE  DINNER  OP  THE  NA- 
TIONAL AERONAUTIC   ASSOCIA'HON  ON   MARCH  30,   1937 


Ifr.  KENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rkcosd.  I  include  the  following  address 
made  last  evening  by  the  Honorable  Harllee  Branch.  Seccmd 
Assistant  Postmaster  Oeneral: 

It  to  with  much  pleasure  that  I  Join  the  guests  of  the  National 
Aeronautic  Association  in  celebrating  the  remarkable  progiess 
and  achlevementa  of  the  American  Airlines,  one  of  our  major  air 
transport  companies.  Thto  company  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in 
American  avtotion.  and  from  the  beginning  it  has  been  abreast 
of  aviation  development. 

It  was  Just  10  years  ago— April  1.  li»37— that  American  Airlines* 
then  known  as  the  Colonial  Air  Tnuuport  Co..  flew  Ite  first  pas- 
senger, Mrs.  Gardiner  Plske,  of  Boston,  who  was  to  have  been  a 
guest  at  thto  dinner  tonight,  but  who  to  prevented  by  Illness  from 
being  in  attendance. 

In  February  of  thto  year  the  American  Aliilnes  transported  Ito 
millionth  passenger.  Mr.  Theodore  Baker,  also  of  Boston.  By  a 
coincidence.  Mr.  Baker's  flight  covered  the  Identical  route— from 
Boston  to  New  Tcn-k — ^flown  by  Mrs.  Plske  10  yeara  ago. 

At  the  time  Mrs.  Plske  made  her  flight,  the  routea  of  the  Amer- 
ican Airlines  covered  only  1,188  route-miles.  Today  6.74g  route- 
miles  are  embraced  In  thto  company's  system.  It  serves  67  cities, 
and  ito  lines  run  from  coast  to  coast  and  from  Mexico  to  Canada. 

During  1927  the  company  transported  4j016  passengers,  the 
greater  part  of  which  were  stghtseem  on  short  flights. 

Thto  company  has  made  a  record  of  which  It  and  Americans 
generally  may  well  be  proud. 

In  1927,  the  year  when  American  Airlines  flew  Ite  first  pas- 
sengtt',  all  of  the  then  existing  air  transport  companies  flew  a 
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total  of  13.597  passengeis.  lb  i9Se  thev  transportod  l,oaojni 
passengers.  The  cfwnpanlea  <^Mratlng  In  1937  Itow  only  Zjaai.000 
miles  on  routea  In  the  United  States,  while  63.777,000  miles  were 
flown  In  1936.  These  cold  figures  tell  a  significant  and  ^i~i^i^nt 
story. 

The  flgures  of  passenger  revenues  in  1937  are  not  available, 
but  hi  1932  passenger  reventies  amounted  to  $1,900,000.  aa  com- 
pared with  $17,413,000  In  1936. 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  7.256  route-mllea  in  our  domestic 
alr-mall  system,  and  400  miles  in  our  foreign  alr-mall  system. 
Today  there  are  29,589  route-miles  in  our  domestic  system,  and 
our  foreign  system  embraces  26.514  miitsfcllns.  ">*nne  a  total 
of  66.103  miles.  ~  ■ 

The  United  Statea  to  crlsacrosaed  by  east-and-waet  and  north- 
and-south  air-mall  llnea.  and  our  foreign  air-maU  llnsa  provide 
service  from  the  United  States  to  Canada,  to  Mexico,  to  Cuba,  to 
the  West  Indies,  across  the  Pacific  to  the  Orient,  and  we  wUl 
soon  have  trans-Atlantic  service  to  Europe. 

Daily  we  reoelve  letters  from  \tsers  of  the  ato  maU  wbo  com- 
mend the  eflldency  <a  our  alr-maU  services.  A  few  days  ago  w« 
received  such  a  letter  from  one  of  the  '^o^'n't  of  the  Amarieaa 
Institute  of  Publte  Opinion,  which,  as  you  know,  cooducto  national 
polto  for  newspapers  on  matters  of  great  public  intereet.  Recently 
the  institute  had  occasion  to  take  a  rush  poU  on  a  very  Important 
toaue.  and,  after  a  careful  study  of  atr-maU  srhertules.  it  was 
decided  to  utillae  the  special-delivery  alr-mall  servloe  aa  far  west 
as  Santa  Fe.  N.  Mex.  The  insUtute  received  a  100-par«ent  letum 
on  aU  ahr-malled  material,  both  waya.  within  A%  days. 

The  volume  of  air  mall  has  increased  from  478i)00  pounds  la 
1927  to  16,378.000  in  1936.  and  during  the  first  6  mon&  of  the 
fiscal  year  1937  the  Ixterease  has  been  at  the  rate  of  SS  psroent 
over  the  same  period  in  1936. 

I  predict  that  during  the  next  10  years  as  gieat  or  even  neater 
progress  will  be  made. 

In  closing.  I  extend  my  congratulations  to  American  Alrtlass 
upon  what  it  has  done  and  to  dohig  in  the  field  of  avtotion.  and 
I  also  bear  testimony  to  the  splendid  progTfee  which  has  been 
made  by  the  aviation  Industry  of  thto  coimtry. 


Congress,  the  Court,  and  the  Constitution 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  GIBBS  McADOO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  April  1  ileffiskUive  day  of  Monday,  Mar.  29),  1937 


RADIO  AIM>RE8S  BT  HON.  JOSEPH  T.  ROBINSON,  OF 
ARKANSAS.  ON  MARCH  30,  1937 


Mr.  McAOOO.  Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  and  able 
senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Robdisom]  deUvered  a 
notaUe  address  on  The  Congress,  the  Court,  and  the  Con- 
stitution, over  a  Nation-wide  broadcast  on  March  30.  I  ask 
unanimmis  consent  to  insert  it  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rbcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcokd.  as  follows: 

No  other  legislation  coming  before  the  Oongrees  during  recent 
jrears  has  caused  so  much  discusskin  as  that  proposed  hy  the 
President  for  the  reorgantoation  of  the  Judiciary. 

All  features  of  the  plan  have  been  accepted  or  aoquleeeed  In 
quite  generally  save  that  which  relates  to  increasing  the  number 
of.  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Oourt. 

In  the  hearings  before  the  Judiciary  Oommlttee  and  In  the 
Senate  the  debates  have  related  in  numerous  Instances  to-  ques- 
tions which  are  not  actually  involved  and  which,  therefore,  may 
be  considered  in  large  part  as  irrelevant. 

Thoee  who  maintain  ihrnt  increase  in  the  membenhlp  oi  the 
Oourt  fran  9  to  not  more  than  16  by  the  appointment  of  ad- 
ditional Justices  In  evwy  case  where  one  rMTuses  to  avau  htw^f^ 
at  retirement  means  the  packing  of  the  Court,  the  Indirect  amend- 
ment of  the  Bederal  Constitution,  and  the  establishment  at  dlo> 
tatorshlp  are  compelled  to  rely  on  imaglnatkm  rather  than  tacts 
and  reaeopsble  argiunoito. 

It  to  the  primary  purpose  of  these  remarks  to  sspose  and  «llmi- 
nate.  If  poaslbte.  some  of  the  Irrelevandes  that  have  been  Injected 
hito  the  debates.  ^^ 

The  answers  to  two  quesUoos:  Plrst.  hss  the  OODgrsss  the  power 
to  enact  the  legislation:  and.  seeond.  if  the  power  eattote  should 
It  be  exeretoed.  will  tend  to  simplification  of  the  larae  and  to 
correctness  of  conclusion. 

■AS  ooMCBos  mm  rowB  to  ZHosaAss  thx  wtticbbb  or  surasuji 

oooiT  jusncast 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  am^MUm  the  Ooostt- 
tutlon,  but  no  one  has  expressly  s«rrTfd  that  It  to  necessary  to 
do  so  in  order  to  authorise  increase  in  the  number  of  Jurttoes 
composing  the  Saprtmtt  Court.    It  to  almost  universally  «if«itnTi1 
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that  MMh  IncrcMe  wonld  Tlolftte  neltber  the  letter  nor  the  tptrtt 

of  the  funduncntal  l*w.  iMWftn,  )«*««^^n^^?T***^  Jf^S 
and  othen  recognise  that  no  change  In  the  Constitution  Is  requlxea 
In  order  to  eenr  the  irtaa  into  execution. 

Insofar  as  the  plan  affects  the  Supreme  Court,  it  would  accojn- 
pllsh  two  things,  namely,  authorte  the  ▼o»"^^^«*»«JS*^„2 
Judges  at  the  age  0*  70  and  permit  the  appointment  of  additional 
Jusu^  in  InstSces  where  those  who  are  eligible  to  retire  fall  to 
arall  themselves  of  the  privilege.  .  ^  ...  „*  *. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  slnoe  the  Oonstitutlonwas  estah- 
Uahed  when  It  was  seriously  ■«K«*«1  that  the  Cooptmmd 
not  have  authority  to  preecrlbe  the  number  of  Judges  that  shall 
eompose  the  Court.  Repeatedly  during  the  present  debate  In- 
stao^Thave  been  cited  when  the  membership  has  been  Increased, 
and  other  occasions  have  been  recalled  when  the  number  has 
been  decieaaed.  In  no  case  of  either  Increase  or  decrease  by  act 
ai  Consiees  has  any  serious  question  been  raised  as  to  the  power 
of  ConSess  to  pass  the  legislation.  The  numberof  Justtees  was 
not  lijwd  by  theframers  of  the  Constitution.  They  could  have 
done  ao  but  they  deliberately  decided  to  leave  the  number  open 
to  be  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  statute.  

There  Is  nothing  sacred  In  the  number  0  any  more  than  there 

is  In  the  number  15.  ^        .    _^wi     *«. 

The  proposed  change  In  the  number  of  Judgea  Is  within  the 
pow»  5  Congress,  according  to  all  authorities  and  precedents. 
Bueh  changes  constitute  a  part  c€  the  check-and-balance  system 
provided  to  the  fundamental  law.  along  with  the  Po*®*,,^^" 
neachment.  the  right  to  make  provislan  for  voltmtary  retirement, 
and  to  legislate  regarding  various  features  d  organiaaUon  and 

appeal.  _. 

Kit  be  true  that  there  exists  no  doubt  as  to  the  power  at 
Congress  to  fix  and  change  at  will  the  number  of  Justices,  why  do 
we  hear  so  much  about  the  necessity  for  amending  the  Constitu- 
tion to  order  to  accomplish  that  end?  Why  do  self-omstltuted 
champions  of  the  Court  declare  that  for  Congress  to  use  a  power 
which  It  has  frequenUy  employed,  and  which  It  has  possessed  sta^ 
the  beginning  of  the  Oovemmmt,  is  to  undermine  the  integrity 
and  independence  of  the  J\*dlclary  and  to  destroy  that  balance  d 
authority  which  consUtutes  such  an  important  feature  of  our 
National  Government?  ^  ^  ^ 

Always,  heretofore,  when  changes  to  the  number  of  Judges  have 
been  proposed,  those  exposed  to  the  change  have  resetted  to  simi- 
lar methoda  of  oppoaiUoti.  They  have  declared  that  to  increase 
or  to  decrease  the  number  of  Justices  is  to  some  mysterious  way 
violaUve  of  consUtuUonal  sUbUfty.  In  every  case  that  changes 
have  been  made.  good,  to  the  long  run.  has  resulted,  and  no  sub- 
stantial harm  has  come  to  any  instituUon.  privilege,  or  right  that 
reati  on  oonsUtutional  guaranty.  It  is  illogical  to  charge  that 
the  ConsUtuUon  undeniably  gives  to  Ccmgress  the  power  to  de- 
termine from  time  to  time  the  number  cd  the  Justices  but  that 
the  exercise  of  the  power  attacks  the  Constitution  which  recog- 
nises such  authority  to  the  lawmaking  branch  of  the  Govon- 
ment. 

Is  it  not.  therefore,  manifest  that  only  questions  of  policy  are 

tovotved? 

If  the  President's  plan  otmtemplated  enlarging  or  detracting 
from  the  power  o*  the  Supreme  Court  as  fixed  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, an  amendment  to  that  instrument  would  be  to  order.  The 
propoeed  legislation  does  not  touch  the  power  of  the  Cotirt.  It 
in  no  way,  either  expressly  or  Impllsdly.  reduces  or  restrlcU  the 
authority  granted  by  the  Constitution  to  our  supreme  Judicial 
tribunal. 

Therefore  statements,  wherever  made  to  the  effect  that  a  move- 
ment la  to  progress,  led  by  the  Chief  executive,  to  undermine  and 
destroy  the  Supreme  Court  are  made  to  ignorance  (v  mlsrepreeen- 
tation.  It  the  bill  under  consideration  should  be  enacted,  the 
Court  '^w  do  the  same  things,  if  the  Justices  are  of  the  mtod.  as 
at  present.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  power  ot  the  Court  remains 
unaltered  by  a  change  In  its  personnri. 

The  great  majority  of  the  arguments  advanced  by  the  oppoaition 
to  the  suggested  leglslaUon  resU  on  the  expressed  or  implied 
mnrtlnn  that  to  enact  the  bill  will  be  to  diminish  the  authority 
of  the  Court  or  to  impair  its  iiKlependenoe.  Neither  the  author- 
ity nor  the  independence  of  the  Court  is  tovolved  unless  you 
believe  that  the  present  Justices  constituting  the  Court  have  a 
vested  right  to  have  their  opinions  perpetuated. 

Inasmuch  as  the  provlsioti  relating  to  retirement  age  Is  voltm- 
tary.  no  question  arises  from  that  as  to  the  power  at  the  Congress. 

The  rl^t  ot  a  Federal  J\idge  to  conttoue  to  his  ollloe  during  good 
behaviar  permits  no  argument.  That  he  may  retire  when  au- 
thorised hj  law  has  ZMver  been  questioned.  Whether  it  would  be 
better  to  Mx  the  age  at  70  or  75  merely  tovolvee  a  question  of 
poUcy  and  haa  not  been  treated  as  of  primary  importance  by  those 
who  are  <^)poslng  the  PreaMent's  plan. 

No  amendment  to  the  Constitution  is  necessary  to  give  effect  to 

the  pending  i^ri«tt««     It  la  to  conformity  to  the  fundamental 

^aw  at  our  country.    Therefore  argumento  and  appeals  to  suj^mr^ 

the  Constitution  have  no  logical  am»llcatl(m  to  the  issue  tovolved. 

Gne  does  not  refuee  to  support  the  constitution  when  he  favors 
IfClslation  permltttog  the  JusUoes  to  retire  and  authorizing  the 
Fttsident  to  make  additional  appototments  where  JusUoes  fall  to 

Both  Senator  Bobah  and  Senator  Glass  expressed  to  the  Senate 
In  fM>ruar7  1980  their  destris  for  a  personnel  on  the  Sujueme 
Court  that  would  reflect  their  economic  vlewa — a  personnel  that 


would  not  strengthen  the  viewpoint  of  the  majority.  In  other 
words,  they  recognized  that  the  appointment  of  Justices  properly 
may  be  with  regard  by  the  appointing  power  for  changing  the 
economic  poUcies  underlying  the  decisions  of  the  Court. 

SENATOR    BORAH 

When  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Chief  J\istlce  Hughes  was  before 
the  Senate  it  appears  from  the  Congressional  Record  of  February 
11.  1930  (vol.  72.  pt.  4,  pp.  3449,  3450).  that  the  Senator  from 
Idahd  condemned  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  Balti- 
more Railways  case  as  confiscatory,  and  declared  "I  do  not  want  to 
strengthen  the  viewpoint  of  the  majority."  He  further  said: 
"Under  the  fourteenth  amendment  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  as  to  most  questions  of  a  natvire  similar  to  the  one 
which  the  Court  passed  upon  to  the  railway  case  becomes  really 
the  economic  dictator  of  the  United  States     •     •     •." 

No  criticism  made  by  any  public  authority  since  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  was  more  emphatic  than  the  statement  by 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  In  the  speech  above  referred  to  when  he 
said-  "I  ask  this  question:  When  during  the  last  16  years  has  _ 
corp<ffate  wealth  had  a  contest  with  the  public  when  these  vast 
toterests  claimed  advantages  which  the  public  rejected,  that  Mr. 
Hughes  has  not  appeared  for  organized  wealth  and  against  the 
public?  •  •  •  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  he  (Mr.  Hughes)  feels 
that  practically  no  restraint  ought  to  be  placed  upon  the  vast 
corporate  toterests  of  the  United  States." 

When  asked  by  Senator  Dill,  during  the  same  debate,  whether 
It  would  be  possible,  without  resort  to  amendment  of  the  Consti- 
tution, to  prevent  the  Supreme  Court  from  carrytog  out  "the 
objectionable  valuation  system"  (pertaining  to  railways) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  said:  .^    ^.  ,j  ». 

"I  do  not  know  of  any  means  by  which  the  situation  could  be 
controlled  except  by  constitutional  amendment;  and  the  same 
power  that  can  place  those  Judges  upon  the  Bench  would  prevent 
the  passage  of  a  constitutional  amendment." 

While  the  nomination  of  John  J.  Parker  to  be  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  was  before  the  Senate,  the  following  colloquy 
was  recorded  (Congressional  Rscoro.  vol.  72,  pt.  8,  p.  8353,  Blay 

6.  1930)  '■  ^       ^         w  .. 

"Mr.  Watxxman.  But  when  the  Supreme  Court  has  trenched 

Itself  about  as  it  has  by  its  declarations  in  connection  with  con- 
tracts and  by  the  fifth  amendment  and  has  said  that  It  Is  beyond 
the  power  of  legislation  to  change  It.  what  can  be  done  about 
it  but  to  amend  the  Constitution? 
"MX.  Borah.  Amend  the  Court. 

"•  •  •  There  have  been  a  number  of  objections  made  to 
nomtoees  for  the  Supreme  Court,  but  objections  have  never  been 
made  In  our  history,  so  far  as  I  know,  on  the  ground  that  the 
nominee  was  a  man  lacking  In  character  or  lacking  In  Integrity. 
The  objections  have  always  been  raised  because  of  views  he  enter- 
tatoed  with  reference  to  some  public  question." 

The  Senator  then  referred  to  the  attack  made  by  Webster,  Clay, 
Calhoun,  and  Ewlng  on  confirmation  of  Chief  Justice  Taney. 

In  the  Congressional  Record  of  Aprtl  29,  1930,  volume  72,  part 
8,  page  7932,  the  following  is  found: 

"B4r.  Borah.  They  (the  Supreme  Court)  pass  upon  what  we  do. 
Therefore  it  Is  exceedingly  important  that  we  pass  upon  them 
before  they  decide  upon  all  of  these  matters.  I  say  this  in  all 
sincerity.  We  declare  a  national  policy.  They  reject  it.  I  feel 
I  am  well  justified  in  Inquiring  of  men  on  their  way  to  the 
Supreme  Bench  something  of  their  views  on  these  questions." 

Another  impressive  statement  by  the  Senator  frcxn  Idaho  when 
resisting  the  confirmation  of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Parker  ap- 
pears to  the  same  volume  under  date  of  April  21,  1930.  Having 
qxjken  of  the  "yellow  dog"  contracts  and  tojimctlons  against  labor 
\inlons.  Senator  Borah  declared: 

"But  over,  above,  and  beyond  these  toterests,  transcending  them 
to  importance,  is  the  toterest  of  the  public,  of  the  State,  and  of 
the  National  Government.  Can  there  be  anything  of  more  concern 
to  the  State,  to  the  Oovemment,  to  the  public  generally,  than 
that  which  Is  calculated  to  undermine,  destroy,  or  build  up,  to 
render  fit  or  unfit  fear  citizenship,  men  and  women  who  toll?  •  •  • 
"The  entire  controversy,  as  far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  seems  to 
hinge  upon  an  Isolated  principle  extracted  from  the  common  law. 
To  apply  the  principle  of  common  law,  the  barren,  naked  principle 
of  common  law  which  sprang  up  three  and  four  hundred  years  ago 
tinder  conditions  to  a  business  world  which  have  passed  away,  and 
to  refuse  to  consider  the  conditions  In  the  biislness  and  labor  world 
as  they  are  today,  Is  to  deny  working  men  and  women  the  right 
or  the  benefit  of  advance  suid  progress." 

Under  date  of  April  29,  1930  (vol.  72,  pt.  9,  p.  7939).  is  found 
the  following: 

"Mr.  Borah.  Ujxm  some  judicial  trlbimals  It  Is  enough,  perhi^, 
that  ttiere  be  men  of  integrity  and  of  great  learning  in  the  law. 
but  upon  this  tribunal  stxnething  more  is  needed,  something  more 
Is  called  tcr,  here  the  widest  and  broadest  and  deepest  questions 
d  govommental  policies  are  involved. 

"And.  finally,  we  must  weigh  his  conceptions  of  human  rights, 
tor  we  all  know  that  the  law  takes  on  something  of  the  heart  and 
soul  as  well  as  the  totellect  of  thoee  who  construe  It.     *     *     * 

"The  political  atmosphere  to  these  days  is  almost  feverish  with 
fright  over  the  break-down,  as  it  Is  called,  the  falltire  of  repre- 
sentative government.  It  would  seem  to  some  that  we  have 
approached  the  time  when  we  doubt  the  efficiency  and  wisdom  of 
free  Institutions.  We  hear  here  In  our  own  country  the  sugges- 
tion of  something  different.    The  fault  is  not  to  the  Government; 
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the  fault  is  not  to  the  form  ot  our  Institutions:  the  fault,  tf  any 
may  arise,  will  be  to  the  failure  to  find  men  with  the  toteUigence 
to  appreciate  the  obllgaUons  imposed  and  the  courage  to  execute 
the  powers  of  government." 

If  men  of  admitted  totelllgence  and  totegrity  nominated  for 
service  on  the  Supreme  Court  deeerved  rejection  by  the  Senate 
because  of  their  views  on  economic  {Moblems.  according  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  why  Is  it  subversive  to  his  opinion  for  the 
C<mgreas  to  use  its  undlq>uted  power  under  the  Constitution  to 
Increase  the  membership  of  the  Covut  so  as  to  permit  the  appotot- 
ment  of  JusUces  entertaining  more  Uberal  views  regarding  the 
public  welfare  than  those  who  feel  "that  practically  no  restratot 
ought  to  be  placed  upon  the  vast  corporate  toterests  of  the 
United  States"? 

If  it  is  a  proper  remedy,  as  the  Senator  from  Idaho  said,  to 
"amend  the  Court",  so  as  not  to  "strengthen  the  vlewpotot  of 
the  majority",  why  U  it  not  of  equal  importance  to  *trw^hen 
the  vlewpotot  of  the  minority  t^en  to  do  so  will  build  up  and 
"render  fit  for  citisenahlp  ihen  and  women  who  toll"? 

Congress  has  Just  as  much  right,  for  wholesome  econmnic  pur- 
poses, to  izuaease  the  Court  as  the  Senate  has  to  reject  the  nomi- 
nation for  membership  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench  with  the 
same  motive.  Now.  however,  in  this  contest,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  have  abandoned  their  pro- 
posal to  1930  to  "amend  the  Court",  and  propose  to  correct 
erroneous  declsltms  which  they  regard  as  violative  of  sound 
principles  by  amending  the  Constitution. 

BSMATOa   GLASS 

It  is  a  matto*  of  profound  regret  that  the  able  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Glass]  has  become  so  alarmed  and  emotional  over 
this  issue  that  he  can  find  to  his  heart  nothing  but  contempt  and 
bitterness  for  those  who  dare  question  the  sanctity  and  infalla- 
billty  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Listening  to  his  radio  address  last 
evening  one  could  but  feel  that  his  argument  was  submerged  and 
destroyed  to  the  unreasonable  bitterness  of  his  expressions. 

The  Chief  Executive  has  based  the  recH^anlzatlon  program  on 
the  premise  that  the  social  and  economic  needs  of  the  present 
can  be  adeqiuitely  dealt  with  by  reasonable  toterpretation  of  the 
Constitution.  His  contention  finds  support  to  the  action  of  the 
Court  Itself  when  ]resterday  an  act  of  Congress  passed  years  ago 
and  held  imccmstltutional  to  1922.  was  revived  by  the  process  of 
express  reversal  of  the  Adklns  case  relating  to  minimum  wages  for 
women  and  children  employed  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

What  purpose  was  served  by  the  Senator's  use  of  such  words  as 
"frightful",  "shocking",  "brutal",  "infamous",  and  "outrageous"  to 
describing  the  mild  program  for  reform  of  the  Federal  Jtullclary? 
Well,  he  certainly  exhausted  hts  vocabulary  of  epithets. 

"PoUtlcal  Janisanes",  "Judicial  marionettes",  "Bxecutlve  pup- 
pets", "amateur  expertmentera".  "vialonary  tocendhu-iea",  "Judicial 
sycophants".  "oonsUtutional  ImmoraUty".  "sheer  poppycock",  and 
"judicial  wet  ntnrsea" 

On  the  very  day  that  Sen^ktor  Glass  was  denouncing  the  program 
to  such  vitrlcdie  and  extravagant  language,  the  Supreme  Court 
Itself  proved  that  the  President  is  right  by  completely  reversing  its 
stand  on  the  subject  of  minimum-wage  legislation.  The  Supreme 
Court  merely  changed  its  toterpretation  and  to  that  way  the  long 
and  tortuous  task  of  amending  the  OonstltutioD  was  avoided.  In 
view  of  this  action  by  the  Court,  how  can  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia Justify  his  unrestrained  attack  upon  the  President's  pro- 
posal? Why  should  he  feel  so  Incensed  when  the  Court  itself 
acknowledges  that  by  its  assumption  of  the  right  to  determine 
policies,  which  are  exclusively  withto  the  province  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch,  it  erroneously  struck  down  an  act  totended  to  safe- 
guard the  health  and  monks  of  women  and  children  workers? 

The  Senator  fnxn  Virgtola  also  was  driven  to  error  by  his  own 
wrath  when  he  dared  anyoiie  to  prove  that  Thomas  Jefferson  would 
ever  have  endorsed  such  a  plan  as  that  now  pending. 

SenatOT  Glass  apparently  forgot  that  during  the  Presidency  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  the  number  of  Supreme  Court  Justices  was  tocrcased. 
an  event  which  brought  down  upon  his  head  all  the  soom  of  a 
vindictive  Pederallst  press.  The  outcry  of  the  press  was  strikingly 
similar  to  that  which  greets  President  Boosevtit's  proposal.  In 
his  testimony  Aaststant  Attorney  General  Jackson  quoted  a  few 
of  these  press  comments  cm  Jefferson's  Court  proposal.  One  paper 
called  it  the  "death  warrant  of  the  GonsUtutlon."  Another  de- 
clared that  "a  mortal  blow  has  been  struck  at  the  independence 
of  the  Judidary.** 

At  this  potot  It  seems  i4>propnate  to  remark  that,  while  "earn- 
estness is  the  path  of  immortality",  vindletlveneas  and  denuncta- 
tkm  are  indicative  of  weakness  to  argximent. 

There  is  further  documentary  evidence  showing  what  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son thought  of  the  Supreme  Bench.  Historians  tell  us  that  ttoae 
and  again  he  was  outraged  at  the  manner  to  which  the  Judictery 
usurped  legislative  power  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  people.  In 
1810.  when  Associate  Justice  Cushtog.  of  the  Sufveme  Court,  died. 
Mr.  Jefferscm  said  to  a  letter  to  Caesar  Rodney: 

"The  death  of  Gushing  is  apponvnt,  as  it  gives  an  opening  for 
at  length  getting  a  Republican  majority  on  the  Supreme  Bench." 
In  another  letter  to  Albert  Gallatin.  Mr.  Jefferson  declared: 
"At  length  we  have  a  chance  of  getting  a  Republican  majority 
to  the  Supreme  Judiciary.  For  10  years  has  that  branch  braved 
the  spirit  and  wHl  of  the  Nation,  after  the  Nati<m  had  manifested 
its  will  by  a  complete  reform  to  every  branch  depending  on  them. 
I  am  sore  its  importance  to  the  Nation  will  be  felt  and  the  occasion 


employed  to  oompleCe  the  great  c^mmtian  they  haes  been  so  lo^ 
executing  by  the  appointment  of  a  decided  RcpuUlcan    •     •     •  » 

Ftom  the  congressional  ediUon.  volume  1.  page  81.  Jefferson's 
Autobiography.  Is  taken  the  following  very  pototed  stateokent: 

"I  repeat  that  I  do  not  charge  the  Judges  with  willful  and  111- 
totentloned  error;  but  honest  error  must  be  arrestad  where  its 
toieratkm  leads  to  public  ruto.  As  for  the  safety  of  society,  we 
commit  honest  manlaca  to  Bedlam:  so  Judges  should  be  withdrawn 
from  the  bench  whose  erroneous  biases  are  leading  «■  to  dissolu- 
tion. It  may  indeed  injure  them  to  fame  or  to  f ortxme,  but  it  saves 
the  Republic,  which  la  the  fb-st  and  supreme  law." 

Most  of  us  are  fanUllar  with  the  repoU  of  the  Midnight  Judges 
Act.  which  oocxirred  under  Jefferson's  administration  and  at  his 
insistence.  The  repeal  went  toto  effect  April  as.  isoa.  and  ex- 
pressly abolished  the  June  term  of  the  Court,  dinctii^  that  the 
Court  should  meet  only  once  a  year  thereafter.  The  effect  (tf  that 
provision  was  to  prevent  the  Court  from  funetionitv  entirtiy  for 
14  m<mths.  thereby  depriving  it  of  the  ftu^nnf  to  pass  on  the 
validity  of  acts  of  Congress. 

What  would  Senator  GLAaai  say  now  If  President  Roosevelt  should 
propose  to  do  what  Mr.  Jefferson  did — abolish  the  Court  for  over 
a  year? 

The  truth  Is  that  the  remedy  suggested  by  President  Roosevelt 
whereby  new  bkx>d  would  be  Infused  Into  the  Court,  is  the  mildest 
plan  for  dealing  with  the  preeent  sltxiatlon  that  has  been  sug- 
gested. Regrettably.  Senate  Glass  In  his  radio  address  added 
nothing  to  the  argument  as  to  what  is  the  best  plan  of  meeting 
the  patent  needs  of  the  country.    He  simply  denounced. 

If  he  can  becmne  so  enraged  to  denouncing  the  reorgaxUsatlon 
plan,  what  does  he  think  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  authorizing  Congress  to  pass  finally  on  oonsUtutional 
queaUoiM  tovolved  to  legislation?  What  has  he  to  say  of  the 
amendment  requiring  a  7-to-2  majori^  to  the  Court  to  tovall- 
datc  a  stotute?  These  and  many  others  of  the  more  than  80 
consUtutlMial  amendments  totroduced  to  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress during  the  present  session  do  detract  materially  from  the 
power  of  the  Court.  Some  of  them  would  pracUoally  take  away 
the  right  of  Judicial  review  as  to  constltuUooallty  of  legislation 

The  brilliant  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Glass]  to  U80  took  a 
posm<m  on  the  subject  similar  to  that  occupied  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

In  the  CowoansioirAL  Racoaa  of  February  18.  1080  (vol.  73.  pt.  4. 
p.  3553).  the  Senator  from  Virginia  tosertad  with  approval  an 
editorial  from  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  that  date,  as  follows: 

"To  legions  of  good  American  cltiaens.  trained  upon  the  stand- 
ard o^ybooks  dealing  with  the  Government  of  the  United  SUtes. 
the  attack  to  the  Senate  upon  the  conflrmaUon  of  Charles  Kvans 
Htighes  aa  Chief  JusUoe  of  the  United  Statea  Supreme  Court  must 
be  totaUy  incom|»chenslble.  Here  U  a  nuoi.  haUed  by  hla  most 
relentless  oppcments  as  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  the  country 
has  ever  produced,  being  faced  with  a  fierce  attack  upon  his 
suitability  as  the  head  of  the  highest  legal  tribunal  to  the  land. 
And  the  opposlUon  contatoa  the  most  diverse  elemenU  ranging 
all  the  way  from  Senator  CAarsa  Glass,  of  Virginia,  a  stanch 
Democratic  conservaUve,  to  the  progressive  wtog  of  the  Rmubll- 
can  Party. 

"How  does  this  weird  thing  oome  about?  BOw  docs  It  lumpen 
that  there  can  be  any  doubt  by  honest  men  that  a  very  great 
lawyer  is  fitted  to  bead  the  greatest  American  legal  tribunal? 
It  comes  about  primarily  because  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  has  ceased  to  be  merely  a  legal  tribunal  and  has  taken 
unto  itself  the  deciding  of  great  eo(»omlc  issues  that  are  related 
to  no  oertato  way  with  the  law. 

"To  lUustrate.  when  pubUc-utlUty  regulation,  which  has  fteyed 
an  extensive  part  to  uie  debate  over  the  Hughes  confirmation, 
was  first  undertaken  in  Uiis  country  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  kept  hands  off.  It  said  that  the  fixing  of  public-utility 
ratee  was  a  leglslaUve  matter.  Then,  it  reversed  its  position  and 
held  that  public-utility  ratee  must  yield  a  fair  return  upon  a 
fair  valuaUon  of  the  pioperty  devoted  to  the  public  servloe,  to 
avoid  conflict  with  those  provisions  of  the  ftedeiml  Oonstttution 
that  decree  that  there  shaU  be  no  taking  of  private  proper  tf 
without  due  process  of  law. 

"Ones  this  step  waa  taken  over  the  opposition  of  a  mtoortty  at 
the  JusUoes,  who  held  that  they  were  not  equipped  to  decide  the 
Issues  tovolved.  the  United  SUtes  Supreme  Court  ceased  to  deal 
with  any  fixed  prlnctplea  of  law  in  that  field  and  became  a  body 
of  econonUsts.  What  is  there  to  the  ConsUtution.  for  example, 
that  gives  any  guldanee  as  to  whether  5.  «.  or  8  percent  isateir 
return  on  publlc-tttfllty  property?  Absolutely  nothing.  And  what 
is  there  that  sheds  any  light  on  the  qtxestion  of  whether  utlllttes 
should  be  valued  for  rate-making  purposes  at  what  they  orlgl- 
naUy  cost,  or  what  it  would  cost  to  reproduce  them  at  current 
prtees?  There  Is  not  a  diadow  of  a  clue.  The  trrirs  tovolved 
must  be  settled  by  the  applicaUon  of  highly  controversial  •"^'lymlf 
theories. 

"Since  to  this,  among  numerous  instances,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  has  departed  from  anything  related  to  a  fixed  body 
of  law  except  by  the  most  tenuous  thread  and  has  beripme  a  body 
engaged  to  the  pracUoe  of  economics,  it  becomes  highly  rrtevant 
to  know  Just  what  kind  of  economic  theories  the  members  of  that 
court  heUa.  If  there  be  any  doubt  of  that  it  can  be  d«^pHh»d  inr 
studying  the  eareer  of  Justloe  Pierce  Butler,  of  that  body.  Ftar 
years  as  a  railroad  attorney  he  argued  before  the  Interstate  Oom- 
-■"•■  Commission  for  certain  methods  of  railroad  valnatton.   Ttey 
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W9n  most  hl^y  eontrorertlal  metbods.  on  which  the  ablest  Uw- 
yen  were  completely  disagreed.  Then  he  wm  elevated  to  the 
United  States  8\q>reme  Court.  Since  then  he  has  been  maUng 
•zactly  the  same  arguments  in  pubUc-utlllty  cases,  but  now  he  Is 
able  to  give  them  the  force  o*  his  opinion  as  a  member  of  the 
hlshcst  Court  In  the  land.  .  ^^     ,       .    w_ 

^There  are  those  who  argue  that  the  laactlce  of  the  law  Is  by 
tta  natun  such  that  lU  devotees  are  merely  expert  pleaders,  to 
»»«ir>  the  best  possible  case  for  the  side  by  which  they  "fe  re- 
tained and  that  they  are  so  subtly  geared  that  when  elevated  to 
the  Bench  their  past  partisanship  fades  entirely  out  <rf  their 
mnnoay  That  may  be  true,  so  far  as  the  Uw  Is  concerned,  but 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  by  Its  own  will,  has  moved  Its 
■eUvttles  Into  the  larger  orbit  of  determining  social  and  eoo- 
hbmle  policies  and  then  imparting  to  them  the  force  of  law.  It 
has.  In^Uker  words,  brought  Itself  to  the  place  where  legal  com- 
petence Is  only  one — and  perhaps  not  the  most  Important — test 
of  fttasss  for  service  on  that  Court.  This  accoimts  for  the  strange 
phenomenon  taking  place  in  the  Senate,  where  the  fitness  of  an 
admittedly  great  lawyer  for  what  the  copybooks  say  is  the  greatest 
Isgal  post  In  the  Nation  Is  being  debated,  and  rightly,  as  an  eoo> 
"ikomlc  and  social  Issue." 

Wow  quoting  ttata.  the  same  Bacoao:  ^^  ^  « 

"itr  Glass.  If  X  may  say  Just  one  word  for  the  benefit  of  sen- 
atofs  who  may  not  have  heard  the  editorial  read:  It  sets  forth  the 
Tiew  In  which  many  of  us  concur,  that^  the  Supreme  Court  In 
raoent  years  has  gone  far  afield  from  Its  original  function  and  has 
constituted  Its^  a  Court  In  economics  and  in  the  determination 
Of  social  questions  rather  than  in  the  mterpretatlon  of  statutes 
passed  with  reference  to  the  Constitution  itself." 

What  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Glass )  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  |BCr.  Boaaa)  said  In  1830  Is,  In  substance,  ezactiy  what 
President  Roosevelt  sayy  now. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Issue  does  not  arise  In  ezactiy  the  same  form 
that  It  took  when  their  arguments  were  delivered.  It  Is  also  true 
that  there  is  no  difference.  Insofar  as  the  Constitution  is  concerned. 
In  the  power  of  the  Senate  to  reject  a  nomination  and  the  power 
of  the  Congress  to  Increase  the  membership  of  the  Court.  Why 
should  Senators — vrhy  shoiUd  anyone — become  long  faced  and  sor- 
Tomtvd  when  It  is  proposed  to  check  the  Supreme  Court  In  Its 
■teady  and  persistent  assumption  of  authority  to  dedde  questions 
of  policy  by  halr-spllttlng  distinctions  conceived  In  the  minds  of 
Justices  whose  training  and  experience  prompt  them  to  regard  ss 
law  conclusions  which  are  actually  the  outgrowth  of  "personal 
predUectlons"?  .     ^ 

Why  should  the  Baltimore  Sun  throw  its  great  influence  against 
the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Justice  Hxighes  on  the  ground  that  his 
czpolence  as  a  lawyer  and  the  trend  of  his  thought  due  to  that 
•zperlenee  more  than  offset  his  outstanding  legalistic  quallfieatKms 
and  unqxiestloned  Integrity  as  a  cltlaen.  and  oppose  the  exercise  by 
the  Congress  of  Its  power  to  Increase  the  membership  of  the  Court 
In  order  to  offset  the  influences  of  those  Justices  In  whose  opinions 
there  has  been  made  ^parent  a  determination  to  override  the 
lawmaking  authority  In  determining  public  policies? 

PACKIKO    THB    COintT 

Ths  charge  Is  freqtiently  heard  that  the  Increase  In  the 
monbershlp  of  the  Supreme  Court  ctmstltutes  a  "packing  of  the 
Court."  What  Is  meant  by  this  charge,  and  what  are  the  facts 
fairly  applicable  to  It? 

Naturally  one  who  participates  In  the  appointing  powo-, 
whether  as  President  or  as  United  States  Senator,  performs  his 
function  with  the  background  and  economic  views  of  the  ap- 
pointee In  mind.  Always,  when  contests  as  to  the  confirmation 
of  noodaees  to  serve  on  the  Court  arise  In  the  Senate  the  Issue 
as  to  whethsr  the  lyrr'^y^  shall  be  confirmed  revolves  aroxind 
the  views  and  c^ilnloBS  of  the  nominee,  although,  of  course,  his 
•bUlty  and  staining  In  his  prof eeslon  are  recognised  as  factors 
of  very  great  importance.  To  lllustrata.  when  the  name  of  the 
Hvssnt  Chief  Jwtloe,  Ifr.  Hughea.  was  sent  to  the  Senate  for 
ooafirmatkm  and  final  i^npolntment.  some  ai  the  ablest  Senators 
opposBd  his  oodflrmatkm.  not  on  the  groimd  that  Mr.  Hughea 
in  any  degree  ladclng  in  legal  learning.  gMicral  intelligence. 


or  Intagrtty.  The  sole  ground  upon  which  his  appointment 
nalstwl  was  that  his  professional  career  vras  so  cloMly  aasoclat«l 
with  laiga  Intereata  that  he  would  be  disposed  subconsciously 
to  take  the  position  as  Chief  Justice  assumert  by  him  while 
•arvlng  his  dlents  before  the  courts. 

All  who  are  **»««»«»•  with  the  debataa  which  occurrsd  when  the 
H^Tir1"«*««"  of  Mr.  Hughes  was  befoca  the  Bennte^wlU  recaU  that 
Boeh  outstanding  nmafcit  as  Bobah.  Glasb.  and  Whti —.  In  fact. 
•veryooe  who  sxprssssd  opposition,  grounded  their  arguments  on 
the  pfTwn*'  prertlleetloos  of  the  great  lawyer-^uedilecUons  as- 
Pir—H  to  be  the  natural  outgrowth  of  his  proftaslnnsl  experience 

and  service. 

Presidents  have  never  named,  and  Senators  have  always  been  slow 
to  oonflrm.  Judges  whose  vtewpotnts  respecting  constitutional  ques- 
tions are  notably  at  variance  with  their  own.  Indeed.  It  would  be 
dlAcult  for  anyone  charged  with  respwislhlllty  for  an  appointment 
to  Justify  the  selection  of  one  to.  preside  over  or  serve  in  a  court 
whose  vwwa  as  to  the  fundamentel  rights  of  cltlaens  and  the 
dtvlaton  of  powers  are  known  to  be  In  oonlllct  with  the  conscien- 
tious and  the  carefully  formed  conclusions  and  q;>lnlonB  of  the 
MpolnttDg  authority. 

^ThtsprtDClple  has  been  obeerved  from  the  beginning.    It  was 
to  the  mmd  of  President  Qnat  when  the  constltutlanalltj  of  tha 


Legal  Tender  cases  was  at  issue.  It  controlled  the  action  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  when  the  Dred  Soott  decision,  which  precipitated  the 
Civil  War,  was  in  mind.  It  was  responded  to  by  President  Wilson 
when  he  sent  to  the  Senate  the  names  of  liberal-minded  lawyera 
to  serve  on  our  highest  tribunal.  It  motivated  Presidents  Taft 
and  Harding  when  they  carefully  selected  conservative  lawyers, 
some  of  whom  had  earned  distinction  by  representing  In  the  courts 
great  corporate  and  financial  interests. 

If  the  nomination  and  confirmation  of  Justices  generally  re- 
garded as  liberals  may  be  criticized  on  the  one  hand,  what  shall 
be  said  of  the  policy  pursued  by  other  Presidents  and  Senators 
who  exercised  their  powers  of  appointment  to  secxire  service  on 
the  Bench  of  Individuals  known  and  regarded  as  conservative  and 
reactionary,  when  Judged  by  their  private  and  public  records  re- 
lating to  our  Constitution  and  laws?  The  late  Mr.  William 
Howard  "ntft,  former  President  and  later  Chief  Justice,  threw  Into 
the  balances  his  commanding  Influence  with  the  express  and 
deliberate  purpose  of  thwarting  the  appointments  of  progressives 
and  of  securing  the  selection  of  Justices  notably  conservative  and 

reactionary.  

In  the  interim  between  hia  term  as  President  and  his  service  as 
Chief  Justice,  during  the  campaign  of  1920  when  Mr.  Cox  and  Bir. 
Harding  were  the  respective  nominees  of  their  parties  for  the 
Presidency,  Mr.  Taft  xxrged  the  election  of  Mr.  Harding  on  the 
ground  that  Mr.  Harding's  election  would  "get  rid  of  Wllsonlsm 
and  all  that  follows  in  its  train  in  respect  of  our  domestic  mat- 
ters."   He  wrote  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  as  follows: 

"However,  it  Is  a  guess  as  to  the  future,  and  any  man's  gueas 
may  be^aa  good  as  another,  but  I  must  see  clearly  and  definitely 
the  gain  for  the  League  of  Nations  plan  before  I  sacrifice  my  in- 
tense desire  to  get  rid  of  Wllsonlsm  and  all  that  fc^ows  In  its 
train  in  respect  to  our  domestic  matters.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
four  places  likely  to  be  filled  by  Wilson's  successor  on  the  Supreme 
Court.  Think  of  the  danger  of  another  Brandeis  and  Clark.  The 
power  and  the  usefulness  of  that  Court  would  be  broken  down 
under  such  appointments  if  the  majority  of  the  Court  were  to  be 
made  up  of  them." 

This  letter  was  dated  August  6.  1920.  The  desire  "to  get  rid 
of  Wllsonlsm"  had  no  reference  to  the  League  of  Nations.  Mr. 
Tsft.  like  Mr.  Wilson,  favored  participation  by  the  United  States 
In  the  League.  Indeed,  he  headed  an  organization  to  enforce 
peace  among  nations  by  military  and  naval  power. 

Manifestly,  that  which  was  objectionable  to  him  In  "Wllsonlsm" 
consisted  in  the  liberal  domestic  policies  which  President  Wilson 
suggested  and  supported.  Justices  on  the  Supreme  Court,  if  lib- 
eral minded  like  Brandeis  and  Clark.  "wo\ild  break  down  the 
usefulness  of  that  Court"  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Taft,  If  those 
who  agreed  with  them  should  come  into  the  majority. 

In  the  sense  of  those  who  criticize  the  President's  plan  as 
"packing  the  Court".  Mr.  Taft  made  the  accomplishment  of  a 
purpose  to  pack  the  Coiirt  the  primary  object  in  urging  the  elec- 
tion of  President  Harding. 

As  to  whether  his  motive  was  consvunmated  you  may  Judge  for 
yourselves.  President  Harding  was  elected  and  nominated  Jus- 
tices Sutherland  and  Butler  as  Associate  Jiistlces  and  Mr.  Taft  as 
Chief  Justice. 

Who  will  dispute  that  it  would  be  just  as  much  a  packing  of 
the  Court  to  use  the  appointing  power  to  maintain  the  domi- 
nance of  ul^aconservatlves  in  contro)  of  the  Court  as  to  exercise 
the  same  authority  to  liberalize  the  decisions  of  that  gnaX 
tribunal? 

Who  Insists  that  by  clothing  him  In  the  Judicial  ermine  a. 
miracle  is  performed  and  that  a  nominee  to  serve  on  the  Su- 
preme Bench  is  by  that  process  divested  of  his  biases,  prejudices, 
and  his  matiire  opinions  concerning  economic  questions? 
Consider  the  case  of  Mr.  Justice  McReynolds. 

SFOHTSMAMSHIP 

He  was  quoted  as  saying  in  a  recent  public  address  that  It  is 
not  good  qxxtsmanship  for  one  who  has  had  a  fair  trial  to 
criticize  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  One  wonders  If  the 
Justice  has  forgotten  that  in  Febriiary  of  1935.  when  the  Su- 
preme Court  deUvered  the  famous  goId-cla\ue  decision,  he.  from 
the  Bench,  struck  In  rage  at  his  fellow  members  on  the  Bench, 
at  the  President,  and  Congress,  declaring  that  the  decision  had 
destroyed  the  Constitution:  that  "a  debased  currency  Is  nothing 
new."  He  said:  "Nero  undertook  to  exercise  that  power.  Six 
oenttirles  ago  In  France  it  was  regarded  as  a  prerogative  of  the 
sovereign.  *  *  *  It  seems  impossible  to  overestimate  what 
has  been  done  here  today.  The  Constitution  is  gone.  •  •  • 
The  people's  fxuidamental  rights  have  been  preempted  by  Con- 
gress.   Some  day  the  truth  will  be  seen." 

One  wonders  If  the  Justice  thinks  that  good  "sportsmanship" 
consists  In  refraining  from  criticism  oi  opinions  when  he  is  with 
the  majority  and  indulging  in  abvise  toward  the  majority  when  he 
takes  the  view  of  the  minority.  Just  what  Is  good  "sportsman- 
ship", Mr.  Justice?  Nowhere  In  the  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
nowhere  In  legal  literature  does  a  judge  stand  more  emphatically 
condemned  by  his  own  test  as  a  poor  "sportsman." 

Available  time  Is  about  exhausted.  Stripped  of  fallacy  and  con- 
tradictions, the  arguments  against  increasing  the  membership  of 
the  Supreme  Court  with  a  view  to  causing  recognition  and  observ- 
ance by  the  majority  of  the  restraints  Imposed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion on  Uie  authority  of  the  Judges  are  inconsistent  with  prece- 
dent and  with  the  fundamental  law  which  never  authorized  any 
judicial  body  to  exercise  control  over  public  poUdea. 
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Disaster  at  New  London,  Tex. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MORGAN  G.  SANDERS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thwrsday.  AjtrU  1. 1937 


TPaORAM  FROM  HON.  HSNBT  A.  WAIXACS.  SEGBKTABT  OP 
AOBICDLTURE.  TO  THB  GOVERNOR  OF  TEXAS 


Mr.  SANDEE&B.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  RacosD.  I  include  the  foUowlhg  telegram 
relating  to  the  recent  disast^  at  New  London.  Tex.: 


99.  1937. 
Hon.  Jamks  V.  AujoD, 

Goeemor  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex.: 
Following  is  submitted  for  your  conilderation  prdlmlnary  report 
of  Dr.  David  J.  Price,  principal  engineer  in  dutfge  of  Chemical 
Engineering  Dlvlaioa,  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  SoUa,  on  investiga- 
tion made  In  onmpMance  with  your  request  of  the  explosion  In 
considldated  school  at  New  London.  Dr.  Price  concludes  that 
during  a  period  of  falling  barometer  the  eaqilosiaii  was  due  to  the 
Ignition  at  an  accumulation  of  gas  In  open  area  under  first  floor 
of  building  by  flash  trom.  electrical  equipment  In  operation  of 
sanding  machine  located  at  west  side  of  manual  training  shop  at 
north  ehd  of  btUldlng.  Price  recommends  the  following  iH«cau- 
tlonary  measures  for  prevention  of  similar  occurrences:  Require- 
ments for  use  of  effective  malodorants  for  detection  of  escaping 
combustible  gas  due  to  leaking  equipment  or  other  causes.  Atten- 
tion should  be  given  by  competent  engineers  to  determination  of 
practical  application  of  combustlUe-gas  indicators.  Oas-deteetlng 
an>llances  are  successfully  operating  in  a  niunber  <tf  industries. 
and  engineers  should  give  further  attention  to  adaptation  of  alarm 
or  other  vnunlng  systems  to  schooihouaes  aiul  other  public  build- 
ings. Provision  should  be  made  for  supervision  and  Inspection  of 
public  buildings  and  installation  of  all  heating  and  lighting  de- 
vices. All  dectrical  equipment  and  ^i^iances  should  be  Installed 
in  accordance  with  requirements  of  national  electrical  code.  Pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  proper  ccmstruction  of  buildings  to 
eliminate  dead  storage  epaoes  under  rooms.  Adequate  ventilation 
should  be  provided  for  any  necessary  spaces  under  buildings.  Ade- 
quate ventllatiOQ  should  be  provided  for  schoolrooms  using  gas- 
heating  appliances.  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  very  glad  to 
have  been  of  service  to  you  in  determining  the  cause  of  this  explo- 
sion, which  has  created  Nation-wide  concern,  and  we  hc^ie  our 
recommendations  will  be  helpful  to  you  In  working  out  jdans  for 
prevention  of  occxirrences  of  this  character.  Dr.  Price  has  detailed 
r^Mrt  in  course  of  preparation;  copy  will  be  forwarded  as  soon  as 
completed. 

HnrxT  A.  Wallace,  Secretary. 


Reorganization  of  Federal  Judiciary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSH  LEE 

OP  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  AprU  1  {legislative  day  of  Monday .  Mar.  29).  1937 


ARnCLB  BT  PROP.   JOHN  ALLEY.  OP  THE   UNIVEBSITY  OP 

OKLAHOMA 


Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rbcosd  an  article  published  in  the  CMdahoma 
News  of  Sunday.  March  21.  1937.  written  by  John  Alley, 
head  of  the  department  of  government  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  regarding  the  President's  proposal  to  reorganize 
the  Federal  judiciary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Rbcobo,  as  fc^ows: 

(Prom  the  Oklahoma  News  of  liar.  21.  1937] 

o.  V.  FsorassoB  shows  BBrmnJCANs  srr  bboobd  worn  naircxBoo* 
paacBDBMTB  m  cotnrr  jticclimo 

Oy  John  Alley,  head  of  department  of  government.  University 

of  Oklahoma) 
Those  who  are  opposing  President  Rooeevelfs  propoatf  thstt 
the  Supreme  Court  be  rejuvenated  by  the  addition  of  a  groiq[» 


itaaU  be 


by 

through 


of  younger  members,  tnsist  that  whatsfvar 
way  of  relieving  the  present  deadlo^ 
constltuttanal  amendment. 

In  the  present  controversy  both  sldea  seem  to  agree  that 
thing  should  be  done.  Hie  question  at  tssoe.  then.  Is  hosv  shall 
we  do  this  annetlilng.  One  grotq>  says  it  must  ds  done  by 
changing  the  law;  the  other,  that  it  must  be  done  by  changing 
the  OoosUtutUm.  Eatti  group  would  have  us  bellav*  that  if 
the  plan  proposed  by  its  appoamatM  is  foUosred.  the  very  Ute 
of  the  Nation  Is  threatened. 

All  of  which  reminds  me  of  tbs  dlatague  between  mister 
Htnnessey  and  Iflstv  Dooley"  back  in  the  TWt-Bryaa  campaign 
of  1908.  After  listening  to  icr.  Blnassssy'S  dlsssrtatlOB  om  tba 
relative  mcrtta  of  the  two  candklatea.  Mr.  Dooley  askad: 

'^til,  win  the  eounthry  be  safe  with  aytldr  oof  thimr*  and 
Ur.  Dooley  replied.  "Tie.  the  oooathry  wtU  be  safe  with  aythlr  oof 
thlm.  or  vrtth  both  oof  thim.  or  with  naythlr  oof  themi" 

Those  of  us  who  refuas  to  become  unduly  alarmed  over  what 
we  are  told  la  the  preeent  crlsU  in  the  Nation's  affaiia.  af«  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  the  country  wlU  be  safe  with  either  of 
these  proposed  methods,  or  with  both  of  them,  or  with  nstthsr  of 
them. 

However,  the  writer  flimly  believes  that  somethlM  win  be  done. 
Just  w^t  that  something  win  be  Is  at  the  present  wrtting  very 
definitely  "hi  the  lap  of  the  gods."  -^        J 

When  Rooeevelfs  proposal  broke  upon  the  eoontry  like  a  bolt 
"«P  the  blue,  the  immediate  reaction  of  the  opponents  was  that 
the  propueed  action  by  Congreas  would  establish  a  "dangerous 
^eeedent."  During  these  stirring  days  we  have  heard  a  lot  about 
precedenta.  The  ease  with  which  prsoedents  in  American  govern- 
ment and  politics  are  dted  in  order  to  sustain  a  particular  point 
of  view  Is  nothing  short  of  marvekMa. 

It  so  h^ipens  that  the  fath«v  of  our  Constitution  Mt  the  road 
wide  open  for  Ccmgress  to  pile  precedent  upon  precedent  in  the 
matter  of  the  particular  number  of  members  which  shouM  eonsti- 
tuteour  Supreme  Court.  And  Congress  has  avaUed  Itaelf  of  this 
power  on  numerous  ooeasloos.  If  another  ezerciae  of  this  eoogres- 
stonal  power  means  that  our  constitutional  system  will  be  wre^ed 
it  U  Just  too  bad.  Per.  in  fact,  our  "system"  has  been  wm^ed  and 
wrecked  and  wrecked.  During  the  first  century  of  our  present 
constitutional  era  the  path  of  national  progress  has  been  llteraUv 
strewn  vrith  this  wreckage.  ^ 

The  morning  after  Roosevelt's  bombshell  burst  at  Washington 
the  national  press  carried  an  Interview  by  Herbert  Hoover,  "the 
sage  of  Palo  Alto."  Since  this  first  tirade  by  the  farmer  Repub- 
lican President  a  strange  and  omliuHis  silence  has  settled  around 
the  Palo  Alto  mansion.  Possibly  soms  Informed  Republican  ad- 
viser to  the  ez-President  suggested  that,  in  view  of  the  record  of 
his  party  in  this  matter,  "silence  was  golden." 

The  facts  are  that  the  Republiean  nuty  established  an  aU-tima 
speed  reeord  In  congressional  JuggUng  of  Supreme  Court  member- 
ship during  the  first  decade  of  its  oootrol.    This  record  follows: 

The  act  of  Oongreas  of  March  S.  1863,  incrsased  the  membership 
of  the  Court  from  9  to  10. 

The  act  of  Oongreas  of  July  33,  1868,  reduced  the  msmbeishlp 
from  10  to  7. 

The  act  of  Oongrsas  of  April  10,  1888.  raised 
frtHn  7  to  9. 

Three  changes  In  6  yean  are  not  so  bad!  So.  as  the  lawyer 
would  say.  the  Republiean  Party  "is  estopped"  flom  mentioning 
dangerous  precedents. 

While  theas  three  changes  were  crowded  Into  8  brief  pears,  they 
were  distributed  through  the  administrations  of  three  Piaaldait^— 
Uncoln.  Johnson,  snd  Orant.  The  drcnmstanoss  which  movctf 
the  Republiean  Ooogrssses  to  esfahllsh  three  dangerous  precedents 
in  Siqnvme  Court  parking  or  unpadcing  are  fuU  of  interest. 

Lincoln  had  bitterly  attacked  the  Democratic  Supreme  Oosnt. 
led  by  Chief  Justice  Thney.  for  tta  action  in  the  Dred  Soott  case. 
1857.  His  Congress  in  1883  had  no  iUnslons  about  the  sanctity  of 
this  august  Court.  The  Civil  War  waa  raging,  and.  of  coutas.  the 
status  of  Nsgroes  as  prospective  cttlaens  of  the  United  Statas^  the 
real  Issue  In  the  Dred  Soott  dedsian.  would  be  taken  cars  of  in 
due  time.  In  other  words,  the  question  of  Negro  dtlaenshlp  waa 
not  the  inqilratimi  for  the  act  of  Congress  which  raised  tha 
Court's  membership  to  the  sU-tims  high  of  10.  Some  may  con- 
tend with  apparently  good  reasons  that  this  was  not  a  packing 
Job  at  aU.    One  American  writer  puts  the  matter  this  way: 

"Since  there  were  diverse  rsasoos  for  "yVtng  the  appoint- 
ment (Stephen  J.  Pleld.  of  California,  was  named  by  Lincoln  aa 
the  Supreme  Court's  tenth  member).  It  may  be  argtied  that  this 
was  not  a  bona-flde  instance  of  parting  the  Court  for  the  sake 
of  a  point  of  view,  but  the  fact  remains  that  one  of  the 
grew  out  of  doubts  as  to  the  loyalty  of  the  c^der  members.' 

The  act  of  1866,  which  reduced  the  membership  trom  10  to  7. 
was  Just  another  Inddent  in  the  bitter  fight  between  President 
Johnson  and  his  recaldtrant  Congress  of  reeonstructlon  d^ra. 
This  Congress  dedded  that  it  did  not  want  any  Johnson  appoint- 
ments whatever. 

The  third  instance  appears  to  be  an  eieellent  iUnstratlan  ai 
cjGPgiesilonsl  manipulation  to  forestall  or  ovsroome  Judicial  inter- 
pretations of  the  Oonstttution.  hostile  to  the  pubUo  policy  which 
Ccoigress  favored.  The  issue  at  stake  was  the  oonstltutlooaltty 
of  "greenback"  legal-tender  currency.  On  the  same  day  that 
President  Grant  sent  to  the  Senate  the  names  of  two  additiooal 
Justices^  February  7. 1870,  the  Bupnme  Court  handed  down  the  de- 
cision in  Hepbvm  v.  Oritwold,  dedarlng  the  Ligal 
unconstitutional.  Ptar^-aiz  diaya  latw  Attorney  I 
filed  a  motion  with  th«  rejiivenated  Supreme  Court,  Inlivlxc  be- 
fore it  other  caaes  hi  which  the  eonstitutlaaaltty  of 
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tBto^Md.    On  IfAy 


i. 


1.  un,  tbe  Court  tasadad 

_  ▼.  Lee,  r»ver»iin  ttie  taold- 

T.  OrtewoU.  and  wmntTiIng  tb* 


Tendff  Acta 

down  tlw  daelalon  A  It 

tag  In  tiM  pfvTftoai  oaai 

eoasCttuttoBall^  of  tba 

Tix  tha  Tocuiraai  itT*r»^«—  of  ttia  aanettty  and  untoncliatd*- 
u$m  ot  tha  Bufwaa  Ooaxt  aa  tlia  dafwnrter  of  oar  democraey 
%g^^rvf^  tba  tyraanj  of  vldoaa  and  untrartworthy  leglalatont  aa 
WTt^*— th.«  sneadant  la  tha  Xonn  «C  judicial  comment  la  offered. 
TteTaNrtbaWarti  of  ClUef  Iwtlea  Black,  of  tba  PennaylTanla 

^^^TteV^Tpom'^van  to  tba  lagtatetnre  are  llaMe  to  ba 
abwed.  But  thla  la  baaaparalda  from  tba  nature  of  human  inatl- 
tiitlooa  Tba  wisdom  of  man  baa  nafer  coneelfed  of  a  govenunent 
with  power  suActent  to  anewer  tta  legitimate  ends,  and  at  tha 
aama  Ome  incapabia  of  mlacblof.  No  political  eystem  can  be 
made  ao  perfect  that  tta  rutera  will  alwaya  bold  It  to  tbe  true 
course.  In  tbe  very  beat  a  great  deal  must  be  trusted  to  the  dla- 
eretk»  of  thoaa  who  administer  It.  In  ouxa  tba  people  have  given 
laige  powers  to  tba  lagtriature  and  rely  for  tba  faithful  execu- 
tion ot  them  on  tba  wisdom  and  honesty  of  that  department 
and  on  the  direct  aoeountablllty  of  tha  mambera  to  their  con- 
autuents.  There  Is  no  shadow  of  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
mare  abiM  of  power  waa  meaat  to  ba  corrected  by  the  Judiciary. 

"There  la  nottilng  mora  easy  than  to  Imagine  a  thousand  tyran- 
nical things  which  the  legislature  may  do  tf  Its  members  forget  all 
tbalr  dutlsa.  disregard  utterly  tha  obligations  they  owe  their  con- 
stituents, and  reckleasly  determine  to  trample  upon  right  and 
Justice.  But  to  take  away  tba  power  from  the  legislature  because 
they  may  abuae  It  aad  give  to  tbe  Judgea  the  rl^t  of  controlling 
It  would  not  be  advan^ng  a  single  step,  since  the  Judges  can  be 
imagined  to  be  as  oocnqyt  and  as  wicked  aa  legislators  •  •  • 
what  U  woTM  still,  the  judges  are  almost  entirely  irresponaible 
•  *  *  while  the  members  of  the  legislature,  who  would  do  tha 
Imaginary  t?>t"gF  referred  to  *woald  be  scourged  into  retirement 
by  tbalr  Indignant  mastara.' "  ■ 

A  recent  editorial  In  (me  of  oar  State  papers,  which  is  carrying 
on  a  "^j^r'^tgw  of  Tilliflcatloa  against  the  Roosevelt  pnqiosal, 
lamented  tbe  "laek  of  respect  for  legal  procees"  apparent  in  Amer- 
ica. The  editorial  concluded  that  "the  American  people  will  pay 
dearly  for  their  folly  tf  they  permit  the  comi^ete  destruction  of 
ooofldcnce  in  tba  judldary.  And  it  la  just  aa  impossible  to  retain 
req>ect  for  the  dedslona  of  a  packed  Court  aa  It  la  to  retain  con- 
fidence in  the  verdict  of  a  paired  jury." 

It  Lb  a  rather  far  cry  from  tba  point  of  criticising  a  high  court 
on  Ita  action  affecting  public  poUey,  to  tba  "complete  destruction 
of  oosiftdence  in  thajadlelary.^'  Aa  against  tbla  editorial  warning 
regarding  tba  danger  of  puMlo  crltldam  of  tbe  judiciary,  I  offer 
tba  commenta  of  tha  dlatlngalataad  Justice  Brewer,  of  the  United 
Statea  Supreme  Oouxt,  In  18M: 

"It  la  a  irit-fc**^*  to  supi>ose  that  tba  Supreme  Court  la  either 
honored  or  helped  by  being  tpokma  at  as  beyond  critidsm.  On 
tbe  contrary,  the  Ufe  and  character  of  Ita  Justices  should  be  the 
object  of  constant  watcbfulnaaa  by  all.  and  ita  judgments  subject 
to  the  freest  criticism.  The  time  is  past  in  the  history  of  the 
rid  when  luiy  living  man  or  body  of  men  can  be  set  on  a 
._  al  and  decorated  with  a  halo.  True,  many  criticisms  may 
ilka  tbalr  autbora,  dsvoM  of  taste^  yet  better  all  aorta  of  crltl- 
fumft  ^h»n  no  crttldam  at  all.  The  moving  waters  are  full  of  life; 
only  in  tba  stagnant  watara  is  stagiuitlon  and  death." 

It  is  depreaatng  to  aee  aa  editorial  writer  of  a  well-established 
Journal  of  large  dreolatlan  resort  to  tbe  methods  of  the  dema- 
gogue by  drawing  tbe  analogy  between  the  propoeed  revamping 
of  tha  membership  of  a  bl^  tribunal  for  purpoaes  of  public  policy, 
And  the  vicious  practloe  of  jury  packing,  In  order  to  defeat  justice 
^iy»«i*t«g  human  r1|^ta.  The  Th»r*"f  o^  public  policy  in  a  democ- 
racy la  a  political  queeUon.  oontroUed  by  ballots.  When  the  Su- 
prama  Court  Issaes  a  decree  overturning  a  policy  enacted  by  the 
alartart  renresentatlvaa  of  the  people  in  Congress  It  is  performing 
a  legWative  act.  If  tha  legtalative  funetkma  of  our  Government 
aia  not,  and  '^'>"«*  ba  made,  responsive  to  the  public  will,  it  is 
Idia  for  oar  paopla  to  hiU  ttaemadvaa  to  aleep  under  the  tofluence 
9t  tba  pleasant  hallucination  that  tbey  are  living  In  a  democracy. 

Idaho's  Phosphates  ^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  P.  POPE 

OP  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thmrtdag,  April  1  ilegiilattoe  day  of  Monday.  Mar.  29),  1937 


l^  i 


ADORBBS  BY  H.  P.  TATLOR.  ENOINXBR.  IDAHO  STATB  PLAW- 
NINO  BOARD.  BBPORB  THB  PACIFIC  MORTHWBST  CONFBR- 
BNCB  OP  THB  PARK.  CHBICUBOIO  COUNCIL  ON  MARCH  23. 
1987  

Ux.  FOPS.  Mr.  Presldait,  I  ask  unanlmoas  eonaent  to 
have  inaerted  In  the  Raoou  an  address  deliveted  by  Mr. 
B.  P.  Ti^lor.  enftaeer  of  tbe  Idaho  State  Plannlns  Board, 
ddlvoed  before  the  Pactfko  Northwest  Oonfercoce  of  tha 


num  Chonurgic  Council  at  the  Davenport  Hotd.  Spokane, 
Wash.,  on  March  23,  1937.  llie  subject  of  Mr.  Taykv^ 
address  is  Idaho's  niosphates. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcori),  as  follows: 

I  am  not  going  to  try  to  outline  tbe  geology  of  the  pbosphata 
depoBlta  at  Idaho.  I  do  not  believe  such  a  thing  necesaary  for  thla 
consideration.  Tliat  they  were  laid  down  in  southeaatern  Idaho 
prut  in  tr"""^"*  quantity  la  evidenced  by  their  revealed  preaenoe 
through  the  forcea  and  contortions  of  Nature's  building  operaUona 
wtrw»  the  time  of  their  deposition.  The  deposits  are  there.  They 
have  been  examined  and  investigated  by  the  United  Statea  Geo- 
logical Survey  and  an  estimate  placed  on  the  quantity  by  lians- 
fleld  In  United  Statea  Ge<^oglcal  Survey  Professional  Pinter  No. 
163. 

We  are  not  vitally  concerned  with  how  these  phosphate  beds 
got  there.  We  are  vitally  concerned  with  the  fact  that  they  are 
there  and  in  such  quantity,  because.  If  the  analysis  of  living 
organisms  is  awrect — and  It  Is — Idaho  holds  the  key  to  the  future 
of  our  Nation.  An  absiird  statement,  some  may  say.  It  is  not 
absurd  in  the  face  of  what  Is  taking  place  and  has  taken  place. 

Tour  own  organization  has  Its  purpose — "to  advance  the  indus- 
trial use  of  American  farm  products  through  applied  science." 
What  does  this  mean  if  not  Increased  production,  since  you  are 
accomplishing  yoiir  purpose  and  are  laboring  to  take  land  pro- 
ductivity Into  Industry? 

We  all  know  there  is  a  very  definite  limit  to  the  amount  of  farm 
products  that  can  be  xised  to  feed,  clothe,  and  shelter  the  people 
of  our  Nation.  We  also  know  that  this  outlet  does  not  give  sulll- 
clent  market  for  farm  products  to  make  agrlcult\ire  secure,  hence 
the  reason  for  the  great  work  the  Farm  Chemurglc  Council  has 

set  itself  to  do.  ,      .         ^  w-     ,. . 

Land  production  must  be  ijareA  for.  Land  must  bo  auowea 
to  produce,  must  be  made  to  produce,  in  order  that  the  social- 
economic  Btructure  of  our  coxmtry  may  survive.  Land  Is  our 
greatest  natural  and  national  resource,  and  we  have  squandered 
its  prodigality  and  put  a  premium  on  its  destruction.  We  have 
mined  its  fertUlty  and  ravished  the  provisions  of  nature  for  its 
preservation  and  productivity  and  its  tame  have  finally  turned 
on  us  and  are  demanding  that  we  repair  in  part  the  damage  we 
have  wrought,  if  we  expect  to  continue  to  use  her  beneficence. 

The  halo  of  the  picture  is  gone.  We  are  down  to  a  solid  busi- 
ness proposition.  It  Is  this:  Land  must  produce  a  certain  mini- 
mum standard  in  order  to  stand  up  to  the  ordinary  business  re- 
quirements for  capital  investment,  labor,  and  profit.  It  Is  a 
manufacturing  plant.  It  was  once  a  plant  with  all  the  raw 
materials  present  with  which  to  turn  out  the  finished  article. 
Today  the  picture  is  different.  Most  of  the  raw  materials  have 
been  ruthlessly  depleted.  It  Is  now  necessary  to  put  into  our 
manxifactiulng  plant  the  raw  materials  we  expect  to  be  converted 
into  the  finished  product. 

In  our  western  country  we  must  carry  water  to  our  land.  In 
the  eastern  country  nature  cares  for  this  Item  through  rainfall. 
East  and  West  the  land  demands  that  the  element,  phosphorus, 
be  returned  to  it  that  it  may  produce  effectively  and  efOciently. 
Man  has  consistently  removed  this  element  from  the  soil  throuj^ 
his  cropping  methods  until  today  he  can  no  longer  draw  upon 
his  depository.  His  credit  Is  gone.  He  must  return  phosphorus 
to  the  soli,  and  no  way  has  been  dnvlsed  and  no  way  will  be 
devised  except  by  taking  it  from  the  place  where  nature  has 
stored  it  in  large  qtianti^.  condition  it,  and  place  it  where  it  la 
available  to  plant  life. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Report.  June  1936,  page  89, 
captions  a  subheading,  'Phosphorus:  Element  of  Life";  then  con- 
tinues: "Of  the  plant-food  elements  in  the  soil,  phosphOTUS  is 
crucially  Important,  as  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  16  percent  of  dry 
bone  consists  d  it.  Neither  human  nor  animal  life  can  continue 
with  full  vitality  if  phosphorus  is  deficient  in  food  and  feeds,  nor 
could  they  continue  at  all  if  it  were  utterly  lacking." 

The  National  Resources  Committee  in  its  progress  report.  June 
15.  1936.  pages  14-15,  says:  "Phosphate  rock,  for  example,  is  tha 
source  of  an  element  of  soil  fertility  on  which  the  maintenance  of 
life  depends.  Animals  in  a  state  of  nattire  return  their  borrowed 
phoephonis  to  the  soU.  But  we  send  our  sewage  to  the  sea  and 
bones  to  the  churchyard:  the  phosphate  leaves  the  farm  and  never 
comes  back.  America  cannot  afford  to  waste  nor  to  export  its 
precious  phosphate  rock." 

The  T.  V.  A.  says.  "Phosphraxis:  Element  of  Life";  the  National 
Resources  Committee  saya,  "Phosphate  rock  is  the  source  of  an 
element  of  soil  fertility  on  which  the  maintenance  of  life  de- 
pends." The  T.  V.  A.  further  says,  "Neither  human  nor  animal 
life  can  continue  with  full  vitality  if  phosphorus  is  deficient  in 
food  and  feeds." 

Hiunan  Ufe  cannot  continue  with  full  vitality  tf  food  la  de- 
ficient In  phosphorus.  How  does  phosphorus  get  into  human  food, 
both  animal  and  vegetable?  You  know  and  I  know  that  it  la 
done  through  the  plant's  getting  it  from  the  soil.  If  the  soil  la 
phoq)horus  deficient,  what  is  a  sane  deduction?  The  answer  is 
that  neither  you  nor  I  can  "continue  with  full  vitality",  ^rtilch. 
In  turn,  means  that  the  public  health  is  menaced  by  this  con- 
dition. It  is  not  going  to  be  long  before  o\ir  people  awaken  to 
this  need  and  demand  that  food  production  be  from  land  sup- 
plied with  phosphate,  and  it  is  not  going  to  be  long  before  our 
farmers  awaken  to  the  fact  that  their  acrea  wlU  not  produce  with 
profit  without  supplying  them  with  the  vital  element  pbosphoms. 
which  makea  for  profitable  production. 


To  repeat,  when  our  people  and  our  farmeis  awaken  to  the  Inea- 
capable  requirement  for  phosphorus  in  our  soils  both  for  ecooomio 
production  and  because  It  is  a  vital  constituent  to  our  health  and 
well-being  there  will  be  such  an  increased  consumption  of  phos- 
phate as  will  make  our  Nation  conscious  of  the  fact  that  Idaho's 
phosphate  d^>oslts  are  a  priceless  heritage  to  be  fostered  and 
protected  to  the  utmost. 

Please  remember  that  the  mined  phosphate  rock  is  irreplaceable 
and  nonreproducable;  that  while  the  qtiantlty  is  great,  it  1b  limited, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  requirements  for  ita  use  are  inereaaing 
each  year  as  this  precious  material  leaves  the  millions  of  acres 
of  productive  land  never  to  return  but  always  to  be  replaced  from 
nature's  stored  deposits. 

The  T.  V.  A.  report  above  mentioned  stataa:  "At  present  mining 
operations  are  practically  confined  to  norlda  and  Tennessee,  which 
produce  about  3.000,000  tons  of  phosphate  rock  a  year,  or  about 
one-third  of  the  world's  supply.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  our 
known  phosphate  deposits,  however,  are  situated  in  a  region  north 
of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  in  the  States  at  Utah.  Wyocnlng,  Montana, 
and  Idaho.  It  haa  been  estimated  that  as  much  aa  06  percent  of 
our  phosphate  rock  may  be  located  here,  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
great  majori^  ot  American  farmers  xmder  present  systems  ot 
production. 

"Of  our  annual  output  ot  phoq>hate  rock,  about  IjOOOXXX)  tona 
are  expixted.  Yet  it  has  been  conservatively  estimated  that  if  tha 
needs  of  the  land  were  reasimably  met  the  United  States  alone 
would  consume  annually  10  times  the  phosphate  now  used  In  a 
year. 

In  the  meantime  all  authorities  agree  that  the  proqierity  and 
the  stability  of  our  agriculture,  and,  in  fact,  of  our  civilisation, 
must  depend  upon  conserving  the  supply.  Many  students  of  the 
subject  have  urged  restrictions  upon  the  export  at  an  element 
which  is  so  neoeasary  and  so  irreplaceable.  Certainly  our  domestic 
uses  must  be  m\iltiplled  several  times  over. 

During  the  past  year  research  at  plant  no.  2  has  developed 
what  i4>pears  to  be  a  satisfactar  phoqjhate  fertUiaer  with  about 
66  percent  at  available  plant  food,  and  this  material  will  soon  be 
ready  for  large-scale  demonstration.  With  such  a  material  it  is 
apparent  -that  the  cost  of  bags,  freight,  and  many  other  charges 
will  be  reduced  greatly,  and  It  Is  hoped  that  the  processes  being 
developed  at  Muscle  Sl£fiiLls  will  lead  to  economlea  of  manufacture. 
"Initial  large-scale  demonstrations  on  farms  under  actual  operat- 
ing conditions  have  been  carried  out  mainly  In  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley. At  the  beginning  of  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were  1,000  such 
farms  with  a  total  area  of  160,000  acres;  at  the  end  of  the  year 
there  were  14,000  f  arma  with  a  total  area  of  3,250,000  acres. 

"The  demonstrations  now  being  carried  on  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  and  elsewhere  show  that  the  farmer  is  looking  for  a  way  of 
escape  from  his  present  predicament,  that  he  is  ready  to  adapt 
hlmsetf  to  new  methods  when  they  have  been  successfully  tested, 
and  that  he  is  eager  to  help  in  establlahlng  a  more  stable  %n<* 
permanent  agrlcxilture. 

"The  Authority  regards  the  development  of  a  concentrated  phos- 
phate plant  food,  which  can  be  made  accessible  in  abundance  on 
tbe  land,  together  with  its  effective  use  in  a  permanent  system 
of  agrlcxilture,  as  one  ot  tbe  greatest  ccmtrlbutlons  it  can  make 
toward  the  security  and  stabUity  of  the  Nation.  On  pho^horus 
depend  our  cotton,  grain,  corn,  meat  supply,  vegetables,  fruits, 
and  milk  iHtiducts.  On  phosphorus  depend  our  leather,  our  tex- 
tiles, our  fibers,  and  the  prosperity  of  commimitles  far  removed 
from  the  Tennessee  Valley.  The  problem  is  in  no  sense  sectional. 
The  cotton  of  the  South  and  the  wheat,  com,  bogs,  and  cattle 
of  the  Middle  West  are  parts  of  an  interwoven  economy  upon 
which  rests  the  whole  fabric  of  our  civilization." 

The  T.  V.  A.  experiments  have  been  so  sucoesEful  that  I  don't 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  highly  concentrated  prodxict,  65  percent 
available  plant  food,  produced  by  the  electrlc-fumace  method 
has  made  It  certain  that  the  Idaho  phoaphate  deposits  can  be 
economically  worked  because  of  our  power  and  other  incidental 
advantages. 

Idaho  has  a  high-grade  phosphate  roA  reaerve.  In  State.  Nation, 
and  private  ownership,  amounting  to  ammudmalely  6.000,000.000 
tons,  which  means  75  percent  to  80  percent  of  our  NatUm'a  known 
deposits  and  about  60  percent  of  those  ot  the  world. 

Assiuiing  the  T.  V.  A.  statement  to  be  correct,  the  lands  of  the 
United  States  al<»ie  would  reqxilre  for  reasonably  meeting  their 
needs  20,000.000  tons  of  phoq^hate.  which  means  that  approxi- 
mately 40,000,000  tona  of  phoq)hate  rock  per  year  would  be  con- 
sumed. This  figure  la  not  unreasonable  when  it  is  remembered 
that,  in  addition  to  our  agricultural  acreage,  our  gracing  area  is 
probably  phosphate  deficient,  and  our  fonat  areas  alao.  and  that 
the  phosphate  needa  of  the  land  will  have  to  be  met  as  surely  as 
the  sun  rises,  because  there  is  no  "IT'  aa  to  whether  or  not  we 
shall  have  a  stable  agrlcultine — we  will  bave  It  or  perish  off  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

It  Is  in  the  cards  for  the  generation  jnst  beginning  to  articulate 
to  see  all  the  phoq;>hate  drooslts  except  these  in  Idaho  exhausted, 
or  so  far  exhausted  of  high-grade  rock  that  they  wlU  be  unable 
to  compete  with  Idaho  in  the  markets  of  this  country.  There  will 
be  no  question  of  supplying  foreign  marketa.  becaoae  the  United 
States  will  soon  recognise  Uie  necessity  for  our  phmyhate  rock  for 
our  agriculture  and  prevent  exptKtation. 

Western  agricnltnre  today  should  be  consuming  at  least  6.000,000 
tons  of  processed  rock  which  should  be  furnished  by  the  western 
ftepoaits.  This  would  require  50  such  electric  four-fumaoe  plants 
aa  T.  V.  A.  haa  oiitJlnad  as  econnmin  unlta.  and  for  ii^ilcli  it  haa 
giver,  coat  figures. 

Idaho  la  making  an  tnteoalTe  study,  ttaroogh  bar  planning 
board  and  Cbe  aMiitinri  o<  W.  P.  ▲..  aa  weU  aa  profMon  bj  tbe 


raoent  aession  of  the  Idaho  Lagislatura,  to  determine  tba  "w^ 
feasible  procedure  to  follow  in  brlngbag  about  early  induatrlal- 
lnti<m  of  her  phosphate  deposits.  Present  knowledge  and  recent 
mechanical  improvements  and  findinga.  as  mil  aa  chemical  and 
phyaical  dlacoveriea,  together  with  the  Inevitable  increaae  In  the 
use  of  phosphate  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  State's  supply 
and  Its  associated  economic  aflUiations,  will  overcooM  our  trans- 
porUUon  handicap  and  make  these  deposits  the  basla  for  larga 
and  profitable  enterprise. 

If  you  will  glance  at  the  title  page  of  your  program  you  notice 
the  objective  thereon.  "To  advance  the  Industrial  uaea  ot  cropa  at 
the  Pacific  Northwest's  farms  and  forests  through  applied  aetance.** 
Tour  objective  U  In  line  with  the  solution  of  our  baalo  piob- 
lem.  that  of  agriculture,  but  crops  must  be  produced  at  a 
profit  to  the  farmer  and  the  practice  of  forcing  new  acres  Into 
production  in  order  to  reap  profit  through  quantity  productloa 
seems  to  have  its  limits.  I  tnorefore  put  this  suggestion  before 
you:  Why  not  produce  more  with  the  same  acres^e.  or  the 
preaent  quantity  with  less  acreage,  or  a  lesser  quantity  through 
a  much  leas  in  pn^>ortlon  acreage?  This  may  be  «^>'*«npnth<Kl 
through  the  use  of  phoq>hate8  on  lands  now  tmder  cultivation. 
I  venture  to  g\ieas  that  with  the  use  of  phoe|dkate  fertlllacr  tba 
present  quantity  production  in  our  Nation  can  be  maintainad  with 
a  greatly  reduced  acreage  and  with  profit  to  the  farmer  in  time 
saving,  labor  saving,  Inveatment  saving,  waste  saving,  and  ao  forth, 
with  Incidental  soil  conservation  and  thereby  hit  tbe  comeback 
trail  for  agrleulture. 

Tbe  old  traditional  doctrine  "that  a  man  may  do  aa  be  will  with 
what  be  owns"  is  a  hard  nut  to  crack,  and  especially  ao  when  it 
comea  to  land  ownership.  However,  the  National  Government 
holds  in  ita  gnap.  through  Ita  ownership  of  phosphate  reservas  In 
Idaho,  tbe  future  control  of  farm  production  should  it  deem  such 
c(mtrol  neoeasary,  because  all  producing  land  In  this  and  every 
other  country  is  destined  for  the  scrap  heap  unices  phosphate  la 
used  to  maintain  its  ecr  oomic  productivity. 

The  report  ot  the  Great  Plalna  Committee  carries  this  atatement: 
"The  basic  purpoaes  of  ecan<anlc  life  do  not  change.  Tbe  deaire 
for  security.  sUbllity,  a  rising  standard  of  living,  increaaed  lels- 
xae,  s^-expresslon.  and  creative  work  remain  falrlf,  constant." 

The  key  to  the  answer  to  this  basic  requirement  in  our  social- 
economic  atructiire  fcx*  agriculture  and,  thertfore,  for  the  Nation. 
is  in  our  phosphate  deposits,  and  in  the  last  analyais  In  thm  Idaho 
deposits  because  it  will  not  be  long  before  these  beds  are  the  only 
ones  in  existence. 

Ufe  and  economic  processes  are  contingent  on  many  tbli^a,  but 
one  thing  Is  certain  azul  inescapable — that  phoqihorus  la  baslc%nd 
that  Idaho  phosphates  are  one  of  the  greatest,  If  not  the  greatest 
natkmal  asset  this  country 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

oar 

HON.  ARTHUR  P.  LAMNECK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  1, 1937 

ISr.  LAMNECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pfresent  administra- 
tion has  aroused  more  interest  and  stimulated  more  thmight 
and  discussion  than  has  ever  been  evidenced  before,  as  to  the 
powers  and  workings  of  our  Congress.  During  the  past  few 
years,  government  has  actually  reached  out.  touched,  and 
changed  our  actual  living.  Tlie  former  passive  atutode  of 
remote  farmer.  Indifferent  storekeeper,  and  unaware  factory 
worker  has  been  reidaced  by  alive  concern  in  matters  of 
government.  More  and  more  queries  reach  us  as  to  the 
structure,  functioD,  and  powers  of  Congress,  as  time  goes  on. 
Visiting  guests  in  our  galleries  no  longer  are  content  to 
merely  locHt  on.  They  want  to  know  all  the  "whys"  and 
^"whereforea."  Ttiere  is  an  actual  need  for  brief,  ooncise 
information  on  these  matters  to  be  made  publicly  available 
to  the  interested  laity. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  have  compiled  the  following  data  In 
the  form  of  questions  and  answers  with  the  purpoee  that 
it  answer  this  need,  and  at  the  same  time  bring  about  a 
closer  understanding  between  our  friends  "back  home"  and 
their  representatives.  Tbe  Concrssiohal  Rcookd  will  be 
accessible  not  only  to  our  constituents  from  Ohio,  but  to  all 
the  widely  scattered  readers  of  our  great  land. 

What  is  Congress? 

Congress  is  the  legislative  body  of  the  United  States  Oor- 
emmeirt.  The  fund^iooa  of  the  National  Oovemment  are 
divided  into  three  parts— executive.  Judicial,  and  lecialative. 
Statea  taaye  thefr  State  kflfltotiireg.    Cittas  bave  their  cttar 
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councils.  The  Nation  haa  Its  Congress.  Its  existence,  au- 
thority, and  limitations  are  provided  by  the  Constitution: 
article  I.  section  1.  of  which  reads: 

AU  lectBUUTe  power*  herein  grmntcd  aludl  be  Tested  In  ft  Ckm- 
greae  of  the  United  States,  which  ihaU  oonalst  of  a  Senate  and 
BouM  of  RepreaentetlTea. 

How  long  have  we  had  a  Congress? 

About  14a  years.  The  first  Congress  dated  from  March  4, 
1789,  to  March  3, 1791.  Tlie  First  Congress  did  not  convene, 
however,  until  April  6.  1789,  because  a  iiuortun  of  Members 
did  not  show  up  until  that  date.  Itevel  was  not  as  easy  and 
swift  then  as  it  is  in  these  days. 

What  is  the  length  of  a  Congress? 

A  Congress  is  elected  for  2  years.  It  Is  ofBdally  in  exist- 
ence at  noon  on  the  3d  day  of  January  pursuant  to  the 
twentieth  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Members  of  the 
House  of  Repreoentatlves  are  aU  elected  every  2  years  for  a 
term  of  2  years.  Members  of  the  Senate  are  elected  for  a 
term  of  8  years,  one-third  of  that  body  elected  every  2  years. 

What  is  a  Congressman? 

Strictly  speaking,  a  Member  of  either  the  Senate  or  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  a  Congressman.  However,  in 
general  practice  we  speak  of  a  Member  of  the  Senate  as 
Senator  and  of  a  Member  of  the  House  as  a  Congressman, 
although  the  oOcial  title  of  the  latter  la  Representative  in 
Congress. 

How  many  Members? 

There  are  98  Uhlted  States  Senators,  3  from  each  of  the 
48  States  in  the  Union.  Tliere  are  435  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  each  State  being  entitled  to  the  number 
Its  population  lustifles.  The  number  of  Members  of  the 
House  should  be  apportianed  to  the  different  States  after 
each  decennial  census.  There  was  a  reapportionment  after 
the  Seventy-first  Congress  which  was  based  on  the  1930 
eennu,  at  which  time  some  States  lost  a  Member  or  two  and 
ot«r  States  gained  a  Member  or  two  because  of  the  shift- 
ing population.  Ohio  gained  two  Members.  We  have  22 
Members  ryprff«»"g  defined  congressional  districts  and 
a  Representatives  at  large. 

What  qualtflcatlons  are  required  for  monbership? 

The  Constitution  provides  that  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  must  have  attained  the  age  of  25.  have  been  a 
dtten  of  the  United  States  for  7  years,  and  be  an  hihabitant 
of  the  State  in  which  he  is  elected.  In  practice  he  is  usually 
a  resident  of  the  district  irtiich  he  represents,  but  that  is 
not  a  eonstitutianal  requirement.  A  Uhited  States  Senator 
must  have  attained  the  age  of  SO  years,  have  been  a  dtfaen 
of  the  United  States  for  9  years,  and  be  an  mhahttant  of 
fttMt  8tate  in  i^iich  he  shall  be  chosen. 

What  oath  do  Members  take? 

Tteoath  of  office  taken  by  the  Members  of  the  House  is 
administered  by  the  Speaker  and  by  the  Vice  President  to 
the  Senators.    It  reads: 

X  d»  solemnly  ■■mi  (or  aflna)  that  I  will  eupport  and  defend 
th«  CiaMtltiitlnn  of  the  United  Stetee  agalait  all  enemiee.  foreign 
and  liiMiwIlii  that  Z  wUl  hear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the 
miuf  that  I  take  this  obUgatlan  freely,  wlthoot  any  mental  reaar- 
vatton  or  puxpoee  at  eraston.  and  that  I  win  weU  and  taithfolly 
dladkaif*  um  dixtlM  of  tba  oAoe  on  whkAi  Z  am  ahout  to  mtcr. 
■o  help  me.  God. 
^^.Jlw  Constitution  provides  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Senators,  and  Representatives,  members  of  the  sev- 
eral State  legislatures,  and  all  executive  and  Judicial  ofBcers, 
both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States,  shaU  be 
bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  the  Constitution. 

When  does  Congress  meet? 

That  giiftlnn  is  often  asked,  although  for  voon  than  a 
liuadied  years  OoagreM,  as  provided  in  article  I,  section  4, 
of  the  Constitution,  has  always  met  on  the  first  Monday  In 
December  every  year  nntU  1934.  when  it  met  on  the  3d  day 
of  January  because  of  the  ratification  of  the  twentieth 
amendment.  This  Is  the  first  change  in  the  date  of  the 
meeting  of  regular  sessions  since  1820.  The  ratification  of 
this  amendment  to  the  Constitution  shortened  the  terms  of 
Prasident  nvnkUn  D.  Roosevelt  and  Vice  President  John  N. 
Gainer  and  aU  Senators  and  Representathres.  Had  this 
amoDdBMnt  not  been  ratified,  their  terms  would  not  expire 
~  Mazch  4.  whci«as  tba  tcnns  of  the  Prestdent  and  Vloe 


President  end  at  nocm  on  the  20th  day  of  January  and  the 
terms  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives  at  noon  on  the 
3d  day  of  January. 
What  about  extra  sessions? 

The  President  may  call  the  Ccmgress  to  meet  in  extraordi- 
nary session  at  any  time  he  thinks  the  interests  of  the 
country  Justify  it.  When  he  does  call  an  extra  session  the 
Congress  may  transact  any  business  it  desires  and  stay  in 
session  as  long  as  it  wants  to.  There  have  been  only  about 
24  extra  sessions  in  the  148  years  since  the  Constitution  was 
adopted.  Five  of  these  have  occurred  in  the  past  12  years. 
Ttie  Senate  may  be  caUed  in  extra  session  without  the  House 
to  consider  treaties,  try  Impeachments,  and  confirm  ap- 
pointments, an  of  which  are  c(xisidered  exclusively  by  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  nearly  always  met  tn  extra  session  after 
a  new  President  had  been  inaugurated  prior  to  the  twentieth 
ftmpnrimpnt  to  confiim  hls  Cabinet  and  other  appointments. 
These  special  sessions  of  the  Senate  usually  lasted  (mly  a  few 
days.  Now,  however,  the  President  takes  (rfBce  after  the  new 
Congress  has  started,  January  20. 

Members  do  die  in  office,  and  occasionally  one  resigns, 
usually  to  take  what  he  considers  to  be  a  better  office.  When 
a  Senator  dies  or  resigns  the  Governor  of  his  State  may 
t^nioint  his  successor  to  serve  only  until  an  election  is  held, 
providing  his  State  legislature  has  given  him  the  authority. 
If  a  Representative  dies  or  resigns,  his  place  cannot  be  filled 
by  appointment.  The  Governor  of  his  State  may  call  a 
q;)ecial  election  to  fill  the  place  if  he  wants  to;  or.  as  is  done 
in  most  cases,  the  place  may  be  left  vacaht  until  the  next 
general  election. 
What  are  the  duties  of  a  Member? 

niey  are  many  and  manifold.  He  should  study  legislation 
and  attend  the  meetings  of  his  House.  He  should  listen  to  a 
good  deal  of  the  debates,  but  not  all  of  them  by  any  means. 
Biany  Members  are  kept  in  committee  meetings  many  hours 
of  many  days  of  every  session.  The  average  Member  de- 
vel(H»  a  large  office  business.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
western  Members.  Their  constituency  is  far  away  from 
Washington,  so  many  problems  are  referred  to  the  Congress- 
manfor  assistance.  Tlie  Monbers  get  a  vast  amoimt  of  malL 
This  requires  much  study,  dictation  of  replies,  and  often 
visits  to  different  executive  departments  downtown.  The 
departments  are  far  away  and  often  far  apart.  Many  ex- 
service  men  bring  thdr  problems  to  their  Congressman,  and 
he  is  always  glad  to  hdp  them  out  when  and  wherever  be 
4»^>T>  although  he  has  not  the  power  always  to  do  as  much  as 
he  would  like. 

A  Monber  will  get  a  thousand  letters,  or  majrbe  sevend 
thousand  letters,  in  a  session  frcan  citizens  advocating  or 
opposing  proposed  legislation.  Usually  a  Congressman  an- 
swers every  letter,  though  he  cannot  teU  everybody  what  he 
thinks  about  every  bill  that  has  been  introduced.  He  must 
await  devel(Hunent  through  committee  hearings  and  give 
thou^to  those  measures  that  are  being  brought  forward  by 
favorable  committee  action. 

Most  pension  claims  for  soldiers  and  their  widows  go 
through  the  Congressman.  Many  post  offices,  land  ofDce. 
and  immigration  cases  are  referred  to  htm. 

He  likes  it.  The  ambitious  Congressman  brags  about  his 
large  ofllce  business  and  his  heavy  work.  He  seeks  business 
and  craves  harder  committee  assignments  until  he  gets  upon 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  where  the  appetite  for  work 
of  the  most  ambitious  will  be  fully  satisfied.  Many  Mem- 
bers find  it  necenary  to  work  nights  and  holidays. 
What  are  the  important  committees? 
There  are  several.  The  two  most  important  are  probably 
Appropriations  and  Ways  and  Means.  All  bills  that  appro- 
priate revenue  for  the  support  of  the  Government  must  be 
considered  by  and  reported  out  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  the  House.  This  committee  consists  of  39  mem- 
bers. 28  Democrats  and  11  Republicans.  It  reports  out  sev- 
eral bills  that  carry  appropriations  for  a  little  over  $4,000.- 
000.000  each  year.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  haa  to 
consider  and  report  out  aQ  bills  that  have  in  any  way  to  do 
with  the  revenue  and  such  measures  as  purport  to  raise 
revenue  and  the  bonded  debt  of  the  United  States.  Ibis 
oonunittee  consists  of  25  members.  18  Democrats  and  7  Be- 
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publicans.  All  revenue  bills  must  originate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  come  out  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

There  are  about  44  standing  c(Hnmittees.  4  Joint  standing 
committees,  and  several  select  conunittees  amiointed  for 
specific  purposes.  The  10  principal  committees  are  called 
exclusive  committees  in  that  a  majority  member  of  any  <me 
of  these  committees  cannot  serve  on  any  other. 

How  do  committees  work? 

ITiey  meet  regularly  or  on  caU.  They  consider  the  bills 
that  have  been  referred  to  them.  They  sometimes  hold  long 
hearings  on  important  bills  when  those  interested  either  for 
or  against  may  c<nne  in  and  tell  the  committee  what  they 
think  of  the  bills  in  question.  Some  hearings  last  several 
days  and  some  several  weeks.  The  committee  then  con- 
siders the  bill  and  may  report  it  out  with  or  without  amezMl- 
ments  or  may  decide  not  to  report  it  out.  Sometimes  the 
committee  ti^es  up  several  l^lls  of  a  similar  character,  con- 
siders all  phases  of  the  questiax  and  writes  a  new  bill  and 
reports  that  out. 

Who  selects  members  for  coounittee  assignments? 

Democrats  are  nmninated  to  committees  by  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  As 
a  rule,  once  on  an  important  omimittee  a  member  stays 
there  as  long  as  he  is  in  Congress.  If  a  vacancy  occurs 
among  the  Democrats  on  an  important  committee,  a  mem- 
bo*  from  another  committee  is  nuninated  for  the  idace  by 
the  Democratic  members  of  the  Coounittee  on  Wasrs  and 
Means  if  he  desires  it.  and  if  he  has  the  seniority  and  infiu- 
ence  to  get  it.  New  Members  get  the  idaces  left  available, 
llie  RepuUican  ccnnmittee  on  cfxnmittees  performs  this 
function  for  the  Republican  Members.  AU  selections  must 
be  confirmed  by  Section  tn  the  House. 

Who  appoints  the  chairmen  of  committees? 

They  are  elected  by  the  House.  The  Democratic  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  nominate  the  chair- 
men when  the  Democratic  Party  is  tn  power,  and.  as  a  nde. 
the  member  of  the  majority  party  irtio  has  served  longest  on 
any  committee  is  selected  as  chairmazL  Here  seniority  plays 
an  important  part.  Ttie  chairmen,  of  course,  all  come  f  nxn 
the  majority  party,  and  the  majority  of  the  members  of  all 
committees  are  of  the  dominant  party — at  this  time  Demo- 
cratic. 

What  is  the  Committee  on  Rules? 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  committees,  as  it  controls 
ttie  destiny  of  more  proposed  legislation  than  any  other. 
Bills  fr(»n  the  Ways  and  Means  and  Appropriations  have  the 
right-of-way,  so  to  speak,  as  ixivileged  business,  and  can 
most  always  be  te'ought  up  for  ccmsideration.  Other  commit- 
tees have  only  a  few  caliendar  days  in  any  session.  Many 
bills  are  reported  out  of  legislative  committees  which  cannot 
be  teoutfit  up  for  consideration.  Hie  Rules  Committee  can 
report  a  rule  for  consideration  of  a  bill  any  day.  It  can  bring 
In  a  rule  for  the  oonsideratimi  of  any  bill  that  has  been 
reported  out  of  any  committee  at  any  time.  In  the  last  days 
of  a  session  special  rules  for  the  consideration  of  qiedfled 
UUs  are  much  tn  demand.  The  Rules  Committee  has  much 
power,  certobily  has  the  power  of  selection,  but  it  must  be 
fair  and  discriminating,  sdecting  what  the  majority  of  Con- 
gress seems  to  want  most,  as  the  rule  tt  brings  in  must  be 
adopted  by  the  House? 

What  is  the  steering  committee? 

Tbls  is  a  oonunittee  not  much  heard  of  nor  mentioned  In 
the  newspapers.  And  I  dare  say  that  hardly  two  doaen 
Members  of  the  House  can  tdl  the  names  of  all  of  the 
members  on  the  steering  committee.  This  is  a  little  party 
adjunct  to  help  promote  legislation  the  majori^  is  inter- 
ested in.  and  help  to  iron  out  a  program  of  procedure, 
especially  in  the  closing  days  of  a  session.  It  is  composed 
of  15  of  the  older  Democratic  Members.  In  addition,  the 
majority  leader  acts  as  chairman.  When  important  matters 
are  m>  f OT  consideration  the  Speaker  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee  sit  in.  This  rommtttre  really  has 
much  Influence  in  he^^ing  to  shape  up  the  legislative 
gram. 

What  are  confovnces  and  conferees? 
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The  House  passes  a  bill,  for  instance.  It  goea  to  tha 
Soiate  and  may  be  mu^  amended  over  there,  as  are  ap- 
propriatiois  and  tariff  bills  usually.  The  House  will  not 
accept  the  amendments.  So  the  bill  is  sent  to  conference. 
The  House  amxdnta  confoees  and  the  Senate  appoints  con- 
ferees. These  goitlemen  meet  and  hold  a  oonf  arenoe  and 
discuss  the  points  in  disagreement.  The  conferees  of  the 
Senate  give  up  some  Items  and  the  conferees  of  the  House 
agree  to  some.  FUially  they  got  together  on  a  bill  some- 
where between  the  position  taken  by  each  Bouse.  Some- 
times the  conferees  do  not  give  up  easily;  ■ww^t^m^ff  the 
conference  drags  on  for  days  or  weeks,  and  they  have  run 
for  months,  although  after  20  days  it  is  in  order  in  the 
House  to  move  to  instruct  the  House  conferees  or  discharge 
them  and  appoint  new  ones.  Usually  they  get  together,  and 
usually  -the  conference  report  is  adopted  by  both  Houaea. 

How  are  bills  introduced? 

A  Member  writes  up  his  Mil  and  drops  it  in  the  "basket  on 
the  deal's  desk.  It  is  then  rtferred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee. Many  bills  lay  in  committee  undisturbed  and  are 
never  heard  of  again.  In  some  cases  they  have  served  their 
purpose  without  further  action,  lliey  have  advertised  the 
Member  and  ttm  project  Many  bills  are  introduced  tiMt 
have  not  the  slightest  chance  of  serious  constderatioo  or 


Stages  of  a  bill  of  the  House: 

First.  Introduction:  By  a  Member  by  droppbag  in  the  bas- 
ket on  the  Clark's  table  infOTmally.  A  Member  sametimes 
introduces  a  petition  only,  leaving  to  the  committee  the 
drawing  ot  a  Mil.  such  a  petition  r^erred  to  a  *'*y^nT»**tt^w^ 
having  Jurisdiction  of  the  subject  giving  authority  to  report 
a  bill.  Sometimes  communications  addreased  to  the  IToiMi 
from  the  executive  departments  or  from  other  aouroes  are 
referred  to  otHnmittees  by  the  Speaker  and  give  authority 
for  the  committees  to  (niglnate  bills.  Messages  from  the 
President  also  are  referred  by  the  Ssteaker  of  the  House  and 
give  Jurisdiction  to  the  committees  receiving  than  to  origi- 
nate Mils. 

Second.  Reference  to  a  standing  or  select  committee:  Pub- 
lic Mils  are  referred  under  direction  of  the  Speaker;  private 
bills  are  endorsed  with  the  names  of  the  committees  to  which 
they  go  under  the  rule  by  the  Members  introducing  them. 
Senate  Mils  are  referred  under  direction  of  the  l^neaker.  A 
bill  is  numbered  and  printed  when  referred. 

Tbird.  Reported  from  the  committee:  Cnnmittees  having 
leave  to  repeal  at  any  time  make  their  reports  from  the  floor; 
other  committees  make  their  reports  Iv  dropping  them  in 
basket  on  the  Cleric's  table  informally.  The  Mil  and  the 
report  are  printed  when  reported. 

Fourth.  Placed  on  the  calendar:  Occasionally  a  inrivileged 
bill  is  ctmsidered  whrn  reported;  but  usually  it  is  placed 
with  the  uniMrtvlleged  Mils  on  the  calendar,  where  it  bdongs 
under  the  rule  by  direction  of  the  Speaker. 

Fifth.  Consideration  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole:  Pub- 
lic Mils  which  do  not  raise  revenue  or  make  or  authorise 
appropriations  ol  money  or  ptopeity  do  not  go  *H»^^fH  this 
stage.  All  other  Mils  are  considered  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Wlude.  The  stages  of  consideration  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Wlude  axe:  Genttcal  ddtiate;  reading  for  amendment  under 
the  5-minute  rule;  riae  and  report;  reporting  of  to  the 


Sixth.  Reading  a  second  time  in  the  House:  Bilk  not 
quhring  consideration  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  an 
read  a  second  time  in  full,  after  which  they  are  opan  to 
debate  and  amendment  in  any  part.  Bills  considered  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  are  read  a  second  time  in  fun  in 
that  Committee,  and  when  reported  out.  with  or  without 
amfndmmts.  are  not  read  in  full  again,  but  are  sohieet  to 
further  debate  or  amendment  in  the  House  unleiB  the 
vious  question  is  ordered  at  once. 

Seventh.  Engrosnnent  and  third  reading:  The  Quesdon 
on  House  Mils  is  taken  on  ordering  the  engroMBient  and 
third  reading  at  one  vote.  If  decided  in  the  afflrmattve,  the 
reading  a  third  time  usually  takes  place  at  once,  tagr  title. 
But  any  Member  ma$  demand  the  reading  in  fun  of  the 
engrossed  copy,  in  whidx  case  the  bUl  is  laid  aside  until  It 
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can  be  fngroBwwt  Soiate  bfUs  come  up  to  the  House  in 
engrossed  form  and  the  question  Is  put  on  third  reading 
•kme.  Wh«i  the  question  on  engrossment  and  third  read- 
ing of  a  House  bill  or  third  reading  of  a  Senate  bill  is  de- 
cided in  the  negative  the  blU  is  lost  as  much  as  if  defeated 
on  the  final  passage.  The  question  on  engrossment  and 
third  reading  is  not  made  from  the  floor,  but  is  put  by  the 
Speaker  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Eighth.  Passage:  The  question  on  the  passage  of  a  bin 
Is  put  by  the  Sp^Jcnr  as  a  matter  oi  course,  without  await- 
ing a  motion  from  the  floor. 

Ninth.  Transmission  to  the  Senate  by  message. 

T^th.  Consideration  by  the  Senate:  In  the  Senate  House 
bills  are  usually  referred  to  committees  for  consideration 
and  report,  after  which  they  have  their  several  readings, 
with  opportunities  for  ddbate  and  amendment.  The  same 
p>t>cedure  takes  place  in  the  House  as  to  bills  sent  from  the 

Senate. 
Eteventh.  Return  of ,  from  the  Senate  without  amendments: 

Xf  the  Senate  paoscB  a  House  bin  without  amendment,  it  re- 
^lunis  to  the  House,  where  It  Is  at  once  enrolled  on  parchment 
for  signature.  A  Mil  thus  passed  without  amendment  goes 
into  possession  of  the  Clerk  and  Is  not  laid  before  the  House 
prior  to  enrollment  If  the  Senate  rejects  a  House  bill,  the 
House  is  informed.  Similar  procedure  occurs  when  the 
House  passes  a  Senate  bill  without  amendment. 

Twelfth.  Return  of.  from  the  Senate  with  amendments: 
Bouse  Mils  returned  with  Senate  amen^ents  go  to  the 
Speaker^  taUe.  If  any  Senate  amendment  requires  can- 
Mderatlon  In  Committee  of  the  Whole,  the  bill  is  referred  by 
the  Speaks  Informally  to  the  standing  c(»nmlttee  having 
Jurisdiction,  and  when  that  committee  reports  the  bill  with 
recommendations  it  is  referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  to  be  there  con- 
sidered and  r^Dortad  to  the  House  Itsdf .  When  no  Senate 
amendment  requires  consideration  in  Conmlttee  of  the 
Whole,  the  bills  come  before  the  House  directly  from  the 
Bpetikia's  table. 

TUrtecmtti.  Consideration  of  Senate  amendments  by  the 
House:  When  a  bill  with  Senate  amendments  comes  before 
the  House,  the  House  takes  up  each  amendment  by  itself  and 
may  vote  to  agree  to  it,  agree  to  it  with  an  amendment,  or 
disagree  to  it.  If  it  disagrees,  it  may  ask  for  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  or  may  send  notice  of  its  disagreement,  leav- 
ing it  to  the  Senate  to  recede  or  insist  and  ask  for  the  con- 

ference. 

Fouiteenth.  Settlement  of  difTeroices  by  conference: 
When  disagreements  are  referred  to  conference,  the  man- 
agers embody  their  settiement  in  a  report,  which  is  acted  on 
by  each  House  as  a  whole.  When  this  repmrt  is  agreed  to, 
the  blU  Is  flnally  passed  and  is  at  once  enrdled  for  signature. 

Fifteenth.  EnroDment  on  parchment:  The  House  in  which 
a  bin  originates  enrolls  it. 

Sixteenth.  Examination  by  the  Committee  on  Enrolled 
BUIb:  WhUe  the  Committee  on  Enrolled  BiUs  is  described 
as  a  Joint  committee,  each  branch  acts  independently.  The 
ctaalnnan  of  each  teanch  afBxes  to  the  UEs  examined  a  cer- 
tlllcate  that  the  bin  has  been  found  truly  enrolled. 

Seventeenth.  Signing  by  the  Speaker  and  President  of  the 
Senate:  The  enrolled  bill  is  flrst  laid  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  signed  by  the  Speaker,  whether  It  be  a 
House  or  Senate  bill,  after  which  It  is  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  and  signed  by  the  President  of  that  body. 

wtgtttxmth.  Transmittal  to  the  President  oi  the  United 
States:  Tlie  efaalnnan  of  the  Committee  on  Enrolled  BiUs 
for  each  Hoow  carries  the  bills  from  his  House  to  the  Presi- 
dent. In  the  H<Mtse  of  Rqiresentatives  a  report  of  the  bills 
taken  to  the  President  each  day  Is  made  to  the  House  and 
entered  on  Its  JoomaL 

Nineteenth.  Approval  by  the  President:  It  the  President 
approve,  he  does  so  with  his  signature. 

Twentieth.  Disivproval  t^  the  Presidait:  When  the  Pres- 
ident disapproves  a  bin,  he  returns  it  to  the  House  in  which 
It  originated  with  a  message  stetlnf  t^  he  disapproves  and 
giving  his  reasons  therefor. 


Twenty-flrst  Action  on,  when  returned  disapproved: 
The  House  to  which  a  disapproved  bill  is  returned  has  the 
message  read  and  spread  on  its  Journal.  It  may  then  con- 
sider at  once  the  question  of  passing  the  bill,  notwithstand- 
ing the  President's  objections,  or  may  postpone  to  a  day  cer- 
tain, or  refer  to  a  committee  for  examination.  The  vote  on 
passing  the  bill  notwithsUnding  the  President's  objections 
must  be  carried  by  two-thirds.  If  the  bill  fails  to  pass  in 
the  House  to  which  It  is  returned,  it  remains  there;  but  if  it 
passes  it  is  sent  to  the  other  House  for  action. 

Twenty-second.  Piling  with  the  Secretary  of  State:  When 
approved  by  the  President  a  bill  is  deposited  in  the  ofBce  of 
the  Secretary  of  State:  and  when  the  two  Houses  have  passed 
a  bill,  notwithstanding  the  President's  objections,  the  presid- 
ing ofDcer  of  the  House  which  acts  on  it  last  transmits  it  to 
the  Secretary  of  State. 
Are  many  bills  introduced? 

Yes;  too  many.  In  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress  14,292 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  in  the  House  and  5.428 
in  the  Senate. 

In  this  Congress  so  far — the  Seventy-flfth — the  bills  and 
resolutions  introduced  total  approximately  6,425  in  the  House 
and  2,215  in  the  Senate.     The  Sixty-fifth  Congress  holds 
the  record  for  nimiber  of  bills.  33,015  being  introduced. 
How  many  bills  pass? 

Not  as  many  as  you  would  probably  think,  considering  the 
mmaber  introduced  and  the  length  of  the  session. 
What  is  a  veto? 

As  has  been  said,  after  a  bill  has  passed  the  House  and 
Senate  it  must  be  signekl  by  the  President  to  become  a  law. 
If  the  President  does  not  think  the  measure  good  public 
policy,  he  may  refuse  to  sign  it.  He  writes  a  veto  message 
and  sends  it  with  the  biU  back  to  the  body  from  which  it 
came. 
Are  many  bills  vetoed? 

Not  as  many  as  you  might  think.    In  8  years  President 
Wilson  vetoed  33  bills.  President  Harding  vetoed  5,  President 
Coolidge  vetoed  20,  President  Hoover  vetoed  20,  and  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  221. 
How  does  Congress  override  a  veto? 

When  a  bill  comes  back  to  the  House  in  which  It  origi- 
nated with  a  veto  message  it  is  voted  upon  again  as  to 
whether  it  shall  be  passed  over  the  President's  veto.  If  two- 
thirds  of  the  Members  voting,  a  quorum  being  present,  in 
both  House  and  Senate  vote  to  pass  the  bill  over  the  veto, 
the  bill  then  becomes  a  law,  and  is  filed  with  the  Secretary 
of  State. 
Are  bills  often  pa^ed  over  President's  veto? 
No;  not  very  often.  Most  bills  that  are  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dents are  not  of  great  concern  to  the  general  public.  Presi- 
dent Orover  Cleveland  made  a  reputation  for  vetoing  more 
bills  than  any  other  President,  but  the  bills  were  mostly  pri- 
vate pension  bills.  Bills  passed  over  Presidential  vetoes  are 
usually  of  interest  to  a  great  many  people  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  consequently  brought  prominently  to  the  atten- 
tion of  many  Members.    For  instance: 

In  Pre^dent  Wilson's  administration  the  three  bills  passed 
over  his  veto  were: 
First  Repeal  of  the  daylight-saving  law. 
Second.  The  Volstead  Act. 
Third.  TO  cease  enlistments  in  the  Army. 
None  were  passed  over  President  Harding's  veto. 
Hie  four  bills  passed  over  President  Coolidge's  veto  were: 
First  The  so-called  "bonus"  or  adjusted-compensation  bilL 
Second.  The  emergency  ofiBcers'  retirement  bill. 
Third.  The  bill  to  provide  a  diSerential  in  pay  for  night 
work  in  the  Postal  Service. 

Fourth.  Granting  allowances  to  fourth-class  postmasters 
for  light  rent  fuel,  and  equipment. 
President  Hoover  had  three  bills  passed  over  his  veto: 
First  Spanish-American  War  pension  increase. 
Sectmd.  Philippine  independence. 

Third.  Increase  of  the  loan  basis  of  adjusted-service  cer- 
tificates. 
What  Is  "unanimous  consenfT 
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Many  little  actions  are  done  in  and  taken  by  the  House  by 
unanimous  consent.  The  Member  asks  for  unanimous  con- 
sent to  do  this  or  that — to  correct  the  Ricoaii,  to  speak  for 
5  minutes  or  more  out  of  order,  to  insert  remarks  in  the 
Rscoao,  to  change  an  amendment  he  has  offered,  to  have  a 
letter  read.  If  there  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of  any 
Member,  then  consent  is  granted.  Frequently  a  gentieman 
says.  "I  object",  and  that  setUes  that 

The  leader  of  the  majority  makes  many  unanimous-con- 
sent requests,  and  usually  they  are  granted.  He  may  ask 
consent  to  meet  at  a  certain  hoiir,  to  adjourn  over  for  a  day 
or  two,  to  hold  a  night  session,  to  have  so  many  hours  for 
debate  on  a  bill,  to  take  up  specified  matters  on  certain  days 
out  of  order,  to  set  days  for  the  Private  and  Cooaent  Calen- 
dars. The  granting  of  the  request  saves  the  passing  of 
motions  or  the  making  of  rules. 

Many  bills  are  passed  by  unanimous  consent.  All  bills 
of  a  private  character  go  on  the  Private  Calendar.  And 
another  character  of  bills  go  on  the  Consent  Calendar.  On 
days  when  the  Private  Calendar  is  called  the  Clerk  reads  the 
tiUe  of  the  bill;  the  Speaker  then  asks,  "Is  there  objection?" 
If  no  objection  is  made,  the  bill  is  read  and  passed  very 
quickly,  usually.  Should  objection  be  made  by  two  (ht  more 
Members  to  the  consideration  of  any  bill  or  resolution  so 
called,  It  shall  be  recommitted  to  the  committee  which  re- 
ported the  bill  or  resolution,  and  no  reservation  of  objection 
shall  be  entertained  by  the  Speaker.  The  theory  is  that  if 
no  one  cares  to  abject  to  a  bill,  certainly  many  would  not 
vote  against  it;  so.  it  ought  to  be  passed. 

Another  calendar  of  the  House  on  which  biUs  may  be 
passed  by  unanimous  consent  is  the  Consent  Calendar. 
When  bills  an  the  Consent  Calendar  are  called,  one  objection 
prevents  ccMisideration.  The  bill  remains  on  the  calendar, 
however,  until  the  next  time  it  is  called,  when  three  objec- 
*tions  are  necessary  to  defeat  it. 

Both  party  organizations  have  several  Members  who  make 
it  their  business  to  study  all  bills  on  the  Consent  Calendar, 
as  well  as  the  Private  Calendar,  and  be  ready  to  object  or 
insist  on  what  they  think  to  be  the  proper  amendments 
before  consent  is  granted  for  the  trill  to  be  considered. 

Were  it  not  for  these  two  calendars,  the  House  would  be 
consistently  deluged  with  requests  for  consideration  of  these 
bills  of  a  private  or  purely  local  matter.  One  can  readily 
see  the  advantage  of  having  calendars  of  this  nature  to  be 
called  on  specified  days,  thus  leaving  the  House  on  other 
days  for  business  of  greater  importance. 

In  considering  the  Consent  Calendar,  often  a  Member  will 
rise  and  say,  "Reserving  the  right  to  object",  and  ask  ques- 
tions about  the  bilL  This  gives  the  author  of  the  bill  an 
opportunity  to  explain  or  defend  it,  and  sometimes  quite  a 
little  debate  is  stirred  up  even  on  consent  days.  After  a 
while  someone  may  demand  the  "Regular  order!"  The 
Speaker  says,  "Regular  order  is  demanded."  Whereupon  the 
gentieman  who  started  the  debate  by  "reserving  the  right  to 
object"  must  Immediately  make  his  objection  or  withdraw  it 
He  may  be  just  as  apt  to  do  one  as  the  other,  and  on  his  de- 
cision rests  the  destiny  of  some  anxious  Member's  important 
bill — ^for  all  bills  are  important  to  their  hopeful  authors.  On 
consent  dajrs  Members  with  bills  on  the  calendar  are  most 
patient,  pottte,  and  persuasive  in  their  wajrs  toward  the  gen- 
tiemen  who  sit  at  the  taUe  and  whose  business  it  is  to 
Inquire  into  the  merits  of  biUs  coming  up. 

How  are  votes  taken? 

Four  different  ways.  Usually  the  Speaker  puts  the  ques- 
tion in  this  form:  "As  many  as  are  in  favor  (of  the  motion) 
say  'Aye',"  and  then^  "As  many  as  are  opposed  say  'NO.' " 

In  most  instances  the  vote  taken  thus  is  decisive  to  satisfy. 
But  if  the  Speaker  is  in  doubt,  or  if  it  sounds  dose,  any 
Member  may  ask  for  a  division.  In  this  case  the  Speaker 
asks  those  in  favor  to  stand  up  and  be  counted.  Then  those 
opposed  to  the  proposition  to  stand  up  and  be  counted.  The 
Speaker  does  the  counting  and  announces  the  result.  But 
If  he  is  still  In  doubt,  or  if  a  demand  is  made  by  aoe-flf  th  of  a 
quorum — that  Is.  20  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  or  44  In 
tile  House — tellers  are  ordered.  The  Bpetiker  aniioints  one 
gentleman  oa  each  side  of  the  question  to  make  the  count. 
The  two  tellers  take  their  idace  at  the  head  of  the  center 
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AU  Members  favoring  the  proposittoo  walk  through 
between  the  tellers  and  are  counted.  Then  thoae  oppoeed 
walk  through  and  are  counted.  This  vote  settles  most 
questi<ms. 

But  a  roll  call  may  be  demanded  by  any  Membor  on  any 
question  in  the  House,  and  if  supported  by  one-fifth  of  thoae 
present  it  is  ordered.  This  privilege  is  guaranteed  by  the 
Constituticm.  The  Clerk  reads  the  names  of  the  whole  mem- 
bership, and  as  his  or  her  name  is  called  the  Member  an- 
swers "aye"  or  "no."  The  names  of  those  not  voting  the 
first  time  are  read  a  second  time,  so  that  aU  Members  in 
corridors,  cloakrooms,  committee  rooms,  or  ofllces.  who  have 
been  notifted  of  a  roU  call  by  signal  bells  may  oome  in  *nd 
vote. 

R(dl  calls  are  ordered  sometimes  to  get  a  full  vote  on  a 
measure,  because  oi  a  lack  of  a  quorum,  sometimes  because 
Members  want  to  be  on  record  on  a  measure,  and  sometimes 
to  put  the  other  side  on  record  against  the  measure  for 
imaginary  political  advantage.  The  roll  calls  are  published 
in  the  CoNGKKSsioNAi.  Rbcom)  and  are  sometimes  quoted  to  a 
Member's  advantage  or  disadvantage,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Many  bills  of  lesser  importance  azxl  some  of  greater  im- 
portance are  passed  without  a  roll  call.  This  can  be  done 
if  a  qiMHiui  is  present  when  the  vote  is  taken  and  as  many 
as  one-flfth  (tf  those  present  do  not  demand  a  roU  calL  This 
is  done  often  to  save  time. 

What  is  a  quorum? 

Everybody  who  ever  attended  a  literary  society  kzujws 
that  it  requires  a  qucHrum  to  do  business.  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  qu<ntun  is  a  majority  of  the  membership. 
When  there  are  no  vacancies  in  the  membership  a  quorum  is 
218.  There  are  usually  a  few  vacancies — Members  who  have 
died  or  have  resigned  and  their  places  yet  unfilled.  So  an 
actual  quorum  is  usually  a  little  under  that  figure.  Much 
business  is  transacted  without  a  quorum.  Kit  no  business  of 
any  character,  except  to  adjourn,  can  be  transacted  without 
a  quorum  present  if  any  Member  raises  the  point  of  order. 
All  any  Member  has  to  do  to  get  a  full  House  is  to  arise, 
address  the  Speaker,  and  make  the  pcrtnt  of  order  that  "no 
quorum  is  present"  The  ^;>eaker  says.  "The  Chair  will 
count"  If  he  fails  to  count  a  majority  present,  a  Member 
usually  moves  a  call  of  the  House.  This  motion  being 
adopted,  the  doors  are  dosed,  the  bells  are  rung  in  the  cor- 
ridors and  House  Office  Building,  and  the  roll  is  caUed. 
This  usually  produces  a  quonmi.  and  business  proceeds. 

When  the  House  Is  In  Committee  of  the  Whole  a  hundred 
Members  make  a  quorum.    This  has  been  set  by  rule. 

Is  legislation  much  infiuenced  by  oratory? 

Not  much.  People  back  home  may  picture  the  House  as  a 
forum  for  debate  upon  the  mertts  of  the  many  bills  thej 
read  about. 

It  is  tn  a  way.  but  most  of  the  debate  is  as  potent  as  a 
duun  battle.  Very  few  Mils  that  are  brought  up  in  the 
House  for  action  under  general  <h-  special  rules  are  defeated. 
I  think  more  than  95  percent  of  bills  thus  brought  up  are 
passed,  demite  the  forensic  display  of  oratory  that  may  be 
directed  against  them,  and  usually  is  by  the  minority  or  the 
opposition.  Hardly  1  amendment  in  40  offered  to  biQs  on 
the  floor  Is  adopted  unless  offered  or  accepted  by  the  com- 
mittee reporting  the  bill  up  for  consideration. 

Legldattati  enacted  by  any  Congress  is  largely  that  origi- 
nating with  or  spmisored  by  the  majority  party.  Important 
measures  brought  up  have  had  thorough  sertitiny  and  a 
favorable  reintrt  by  a  well-organized  committee.  Ttiey  have 
probably  had  strong  backing  from  the  country.  Some  have 
had  the  approval  of  the  steering  committee  and  some  have 
been  reported  out  by  the  Rules  Committee.  Such  measures 
are  on  the  program  for  passage  and  long  debates  and  much 
oratory  cannot  defeat  them.  On  the  other  hand,  bills  that 
are  not  slated  for  passage  do  not  often  get  up  for  action  In 
the  House. 

Committee  responsibUity  Is  great  and  commlttoe  action 
influential  On  most  amendments  and  on  most  bills  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  vote  most  of  the  time  with  the 
committee— and  It  is  difficult  to  break  into  that  «"«*»«— *«a 
even  with  fine  oratoiy.  *• 

What  are  the  duties  of  the  Speaker? 
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He  presides  over  the  House,  appoints  the  Chairman  to  pre- 
side over  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  appoints  aU  special 
or  select  committees,  appoints  conference  committees,  has 
the  power  of  recognition  of  Members,  makes  many  important 
rulings  and  decisions  in  the  House.  Ttoit  Speaker  may  vote 
but  usually  does  not  except  in  case  of  tie.  He  may  ^n>oint 
a  Speaker  pro  tempore,  but  not  for  more  than  3  days  at  a 
time  without  the  consent  of  the  House. 

What  is  a  party  leader?  ,    *  «, 

There  is  a  majority  leader  and  a  minority  leader.  In  talk 
on  the  floor  we  do  not  refer  to  Democrats  and  Republicans 
usually.  It  is  more  dignified.  It  seems,  to  refer  to  the  ma- 
JOTlty  and  the  minority.  The  majority  leader  now  is  a  Dem- 
ocrat and  the  minority  leader  a  Republican.  The  majority 
leader  has  the  more  influ^ice.  of  course,  since  he  has  the 
majority  of  the  membership  back  of  him. 

The  leader  is  aU  the  Utle  impUes.  He  leads  in  party  de- 
bate, brings  fwward  party  program  and  policies.  His  ad- 
vocacy of  or  opposition  to  proposed  legislation  indicates  the 
party  preference.  The  majority  leader  has  much  control 
over  what  comes  iq>.  and  when,  of  the  legislative  program 
from  wedE  to  week.  When  he  makes  a  motion  it  is  nearly 
always  carried.  He  usually  makes  the  motion  to  adjourn, 
and  it  always  carries.  If  somecne  else,  not  authorized  to  do 
so.  makes  a  motion  to  adjourn,  it  is  nearly  always  defeated. 

What  are  the  Chaplain's  duties? 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  has  a  chaplain,  who  offers 
prayer  at  the  opating  of  each  daily  session,  usually  at  12 
o'clock  noon.  Both  are  eloquent  and  Oodly  men.  The 
prayers  are  printed  in  the  CoMosnsioirAL  Rnxms  with  the 
proceedings  each  day.  The  prayers  offered  by  the  House 
Chaplain  during  the  Sixty-eighth  and  Sixty-ninth  Con- 
gresses have  been  gathered  together  and  printed  in  book 
form,  nils  book  of  the  Chaidain's  prayers  can  be  purchased 
for  35  cents  per  copy  by  addressing  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents.  Oovemment  Printing  Office.  Washington.  D.  C. 

What  are  the  duties  of  the  whip? 

The  whip  lo(Aa  after  all  legislation  and  endeavors  to 
have  all  present  when  important  measures  are  to  be  voted 
upon.  When  the  vote  is  apt  to  be  close  he  checks  up.  finds 
out  who  is  out  of  the  city,  and  advises  absentees  by  wire  of 
the  important  measure  coming  up. 

What  is  printed  that  best  tells  of  the  Congress? 

Tlie  Constitution  of  the  XTnited  States  is  the  best  thing 
printed  dealing  with  the  Congress.  It  provides  the  authority 
for  CoDgreas.  specifies  ito  duties,  powers,  privileges,  and 
much  of  the  procedure  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  The 
Constitution  is  not  very  long,  is  easily  obtainaMe  in  any 
dty  or  town,  and  should  be  read  occasionally  by  every 
dtisen.  It  win  surprise  you  how  much  information  It  con- 
tains. 

How  old  Is  the  Coostltntion? 

It  was  adopted  by  the  VMeral  Constitutional  Convention 
in  1787.  ratified  by  the  several  States,  and  the  new  Govern- 
ment provided  for  by  it  became  fully  operative  with  the 
hiauguratlon  of  George  Washington  as  President  of  tho 
Uhited  Stetes  on  April  30.  1789. 

How  can  the  Constitution  be  amended? 

A  proposal  to  amend  the  Constitutlim  must  be  passed  by 
the  Congrev  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  House  and  Senate. 
The  proposed  amendment  then  goes  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
sevenU  States  through  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  must  be 
ratlfled  by  three-fourths  (rf  them--at  the  present  time  by 
36  of  the  48  SUtes. 

Have  many  constitutional  amendments  been  adopted? 

No:  not  very  many— only  21  in  147  years— «nd  this  question 
brings  out  scmie  Interesting  figures  and  dates.  Tlie  flrrt  10 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  were  proposed  by  the  First 
Congress  in  1789  and  were  practically  agreed  to  before  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution.  The  eleventh  and  twelfth 
amendments  were  proposed  in  1794  and  1893. 

Since  1804.  when  the  twelfth  amendment  was  ratified,  over 
a  period  of  131  years  only  nine  amendments  have  been 
adopted  to  the  Constitution,  and  one  was  repealed. 

The  thh-teenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  amendments  re- 
late to  abolition  of  slavery,  ri^^ts  of  dtlxenship.  and  the 


franchise,  coming  after  the  Civil  War,  and  were  proposed 
and  ratified  between  1865  and  1870. 

Since  the  Civil  War  period  only  seven  amendments  have 
been  ratified,  as  follows: 

Sixteenth  amendment:  Provides  power  for  Congress  to  levy 
a  tax  on  incomes.    Was  ratified  in  1913. 

Seventeenth  amendment:  Provides  that  United  States 
Senators  shall  be  elected  by  popular  vote.  Previous  to  its 
ad(^tion.  Senators  had  been  chosen  by  State  legislatures. 
Proposed  in  1912  and  ratified  in  1913. 

Eighteenth  amendment:  Provides  for  prohibition.  Pro- 
posed 1917  and  ratified  in  1919.  Subsequently  ratified  by 
all  States  in  the  Union  except  two. 

Nineteenth  amendment:  Provides  the  right  of  suffrage  of 
women.    Proposed  1919  and  ratified  by  1920. 

Twentieth  amendment:  Changes  the  cMnmencement  of 
terms  of  President.  Vice  President,  Senators,  and  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Twenty-first  amendment :  Repealed  the  eighteenth  amend- 
ment. 

Are  amendments  sometimes  proposed  but  rejected  by  the 

States? 

Yes;  that  has  occurred  several  times.  Amendments  were 
I»-oposed  in  1789  (two) ,  1810,  1861,  and  1924  that  were  not 
ratified  by  the  States.  All  of  these  except  the  last  one  are 
out  of  date  and  of  no  use  now  and  time  has  shown  the 
wisdom  of  their  rejection.  The  one  submitted  to  the  States 
in  1924  was  known  as  the  child-labor  amendment  and  reads 
in  part: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  limit,  regulate,  and  prohililt 
the  labor  of  persons  under  18  years  of  age. 

A  number  of  States  have  ratified  this  amendment. 

Who  pays  for  speeches  Members  mail  out? 

The  Senator  or  Congressman  pays  for  the  speeches  h^ 
sends  out.  They  are  printed  usually  at  the  Government 
Printing  Office  and  are  charged  for  at  cost  price.  A  Mem- 
ber wUl  often  send  out  another  Member's  speech  on  some 
subject  he  thinks  will  be  of  Interest  to  his  constituents. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1934  Members  paid  the  Public  Printer 
$38,867.17  for  speeches.  In  1935  the  sum  of  $39,447.80,  and 
in  1936.  $62,745.48  was  paid  out. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  MEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  AprU  1, 1937 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  cataract  in  the  United  States, 
and  few  in  the  world,  possesses  the  power  and  grandeur 
of  Niagara  Falls.  Its  magnificent  display  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  entire  world  and  each  year  it  is  the  mecca 
of  millions  from  everywhere,  who  come  to  gaze  at  its  ma- 
jestic spectacle.  With  the  development  of  electrical  power 
it  was  only  natural  that  the  tremendous  potentialities  of 
the  Falls  should  be  harnessed  and  utilized  to  serve  indus- 
trial and  human  needs.  Because  the  Falls  is  situated  on 
the  border  of  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  its  beauty  and  utility  are  shared  by  both  countries. 
Eadi  diversion  of  water  for  electrical  power  has  been  made 
as  a  result  of  agreements  between  the  two  countries.  One 
such  agreement  is  pending  now  and  this  agreement  deals 
not  only  with  the  question  of  power  but  also  with  the  serious 
questimi  of  preserving  the  scenic  beauty  and  splendor  of 
the  FaUs.  Nationals  of  both  countries  are  vitally  concerned 
with  the  preservation  of  the  original  symmetry  of  this 
wonder  of  the  world  and  we  cannot  afford  to  delay  in  taking 
steps  to  accomplish  this  necessary  conservation  activity. 

Except  for  the  distant  and  inaccessible  Zambesi  Falls  in 
Africa,  no  other  cataract  approaches  Niagara  in  power  and 
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majesty.  ITie  thimdering  surge  of  this  great  volume  of 
water,  the  roar  of  its  descent,  the  rainbow-marked  colimm 
of  ascending  spray  form  a  spectacle  which,  since  its  dis- 
covery by  Father  Hennepin  in  1681,  has  excited  the  awe  and 
admiration  of  the  world.  No  place  in  this  country  is  so  well 
known  to  the  people  of  every  foreign  country.  No  great 
natiu^l  feature  is  visited  by  so  many  as  Niagara  Falls.  The 
number  of  its  visitors  ranges  from  1,000.000  to  2,000.000 
annually.  The  millions  of  dollars  spent  each  year  by  sight- 
seers in  their  visits  to  the  Falls  are  surdy  a  sign  of  our 
aesthetic  salvation.  In  this  way  Niagara  Falls  is  a  great 
national  asset.  But  its  inestimable  value  to  the  spiritual 
and  artistic  life  of  the  Nation  is  far  greater  and  cannot  be 
measured  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  impairment  of  this 
great  work  of  Nature  for  the  sake  of  developing  further 
water  power,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  would  be  a  vandalism 
to  which  the  people  will  never  submit 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  scenic  beauty  of  Niagara  FaDs 
has  been  damaged  both  by  the  recessions  at  the  apex  of  the 
Horseshoe  Falls  and  by  the  diversion  of  its  water  for  power 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  great  cataract  is  said  to  be 
committing  suicide,  and  if  present  conditions  prevail  the 
faUs  may  wear  themselves  out.  and  the  day  may  ccme  when 
it  shall  no  longer  command  recognition  as  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world.  Recession  at  the  apex  of  the  Horse- 
shoe Falls,  the  crumbling  of  table  rock  in  several  places  is 
steadily  continuing;  at  the  same  time  that  this  natural  decay 
Ls  going  on.  fiu-ther  water  diversions  for  power  are  demanded 
as  being  of  value  to  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  de- 
struction or  serious  impairment  of  the  beauty  of  this  famous 
cataract  for  power-devtiopm«it  purposes  wiH  not  be  toler- 
ated by  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  would  provoke 
the  expostulations  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  What  we 
need  is  a  high  pitch  of  public  opinion  demanding  prompt 
measures  to  check  the  destructive  forces  of  Nature  now 
busily  at  work  wrecking  the  very  spectacle  she  provided. 

The  people  should  appreciate  that  they  are  the  real  owners 
of  Niagara  Falls,  and  that  it  is  their  obligation,  as  well  as 
their  privilege,  to  see  that  this  scenic  wonder  is  preserved  for 
posterity  imdiminished  in  glory. 

The  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  transmute  its  beauty  into 
certain  himdreds  of  thousands  of  horsepower  for  industrial 
enrichment,  even  though  certain  human  comforts  are  pro- 
vided thereby,  is  really  of  secondary  in^wrtance  compared 
with  the  Falls  themselves.  The  beauty  ot  the  Falls,  now 
gravely  Jeopardised,  may  be  destroyed  unless  the  people 
promptly  claim  their  oWn.  It  is  now  commonly  observed 
that  the  Niagara  specta<:le  is  diminishing  in  beauty,  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  permit  any  material  considerations  to  fili- 
buster against  measures  intended  to  restore  and  retain  its 
original  features. 

The  danger  to  the  bejauty  of  the  Falls  from  diversion  of 
water  for  power  and  from  the  incessant  batUe  of  the  ele- 
ments against  the  natural  contour  of  the  cataract  seems 
first  to  have  been  brought  forcibly  to  puUic  atention  in 
1894,  when  a  committee  of  the  constitutional  convention, 
appointed  to  investigate  the  subject,  condonned  the  ab- 
straction of  water  from  Niagara  Falls.  The  public  then 
began  to  suspect  that  the  legislature  had  been  too  lenient 
with  its  gifts  of  franchises  to  power  companies.  By  1905  a 
national  campaign  through  the  press  was  under  way,  see- 
ing to  preserve  the  beauty  of  the  FaUs. 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt  took  an  active  interest  in 
the  matter:  Governor  Odell  of  New  York  took  a  stand  agataist 
any  immediate  expansion  by  the  power  interests;  exhaustive 
hearings  were  held  by  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  in 
Congress;  and  in  1906  Congress  passed  the  Burton  bill  aimed 
to  check  further  Invasion  of  the  power  companies  until  the 
question  of  the  preso-vation  of  the  beauty  of  the  falls  was 
investigated.  Meanwhile,  efforts  were  constantly  being  made 
to  foster  treaty  negotiations  and  to  develop  Canadian  senti- 
ment favorable  to  the  Niagara's  preservation.  Today  a 
treaty  is  pending  which  includes  the  power  subject  and 
beauty  preservation.  This  treaty  has  been  approved  by  Can- 
ada but  has  failed  of  ratification  by  the  United  States  Senate 
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because  of  the  clause  bearing  on  power  develoinnent.  Be- 
cause the  question  of  preservation  of  the  Flails  is  a  paramoimt 
and  separate  subject  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  two 
subjects  should  be  linked  together.  Let  us  forget  the  power 
question  for  the  pi«sent,  since  it  does  seem  to  be  a  stumbling- 
block  in  this  connection,  and  let  us  quickly  negotiate  for  the 
immediate  preservation  of  the  great  cataract. 

In  arguing  for  the  preservation  of  the  scenic  beauty  of  the 
Falls  we  do  not  mean  that  a  reasonable  diversion  of  the  tre- 
mendous power  there  should  not  be  utilized  for  human  and 
industrial  needs.  However,  we  insist  that  the  grandeur  of 
the  Falls  be  not  vitiated  in  any  effrart  to  obtain  power 
develoi»nent. 

Of  course,  water  power  also  has  its  Imaginative  aK)eaL 
It  represents  in  a  most  thrilling  way  the  triumph  of  iPin 
over  natinal  conditions.  The  very  name  "Niagara"  has  be- 
come symbolic  in  representing  the  great  forces  of  nature. 
Although  a  part  of  this  awe-inspiring  force  has  been  har- 
nessed to  the  service  of  man,  yet  it  shall  remain  one  of 
nature's  most  irresistible  and  imconquerable  manifestations 
of  energy.  The  record  of  the  genius  and  the  persistence  of 
the  pioneers  who  developed  the  great  electrical  power  In- 
sUdlations  at  Niagara  is  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  annals 
of  science  and  engineering.  What  benefits  might  result  from 
a  further  development  of  this  natural  resource,  no  one  can 
tell;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  the  future  to  be  leas 
productive  than  the  past,  for  science  advances  by  using  the 
gains  of  today  as  the  basis  for  progress  tomorrow.  WhUe 
we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  posterity  to  develop  this  magic 
power  to  the  utmost  limits,  we  must  not  commit  the  aacrilece 
of  desecrating  this  great  temple  <a  nature. 

The  conservation  of  Niagara  Falls  is  a  matter  <tf  publio 
morals.    Someone  said: 

Every  Indtutrlal  enterprlae  of  wide  scope  has  m  Its  foundatloB  a 
monl  problem;  it  cannot  be  sUnply  the  producer  tit  great  waatth. 
regardleas  of  the  righta  of  oCherB  and  oi  the  higber  claim  of  com- 
munity life;  nor  can  It  Ignore  the  claims  of  q>lrltual  excellence 
and  at  the  higher  life  i^ilch  seeks  something  beyond  the  m'«t<^ 
Ideal.  This  claim  of  the  higher  life,  the  rt»»«*t^4y  of  the  finer 
emotions,  the  love  for  the  beautiful  In  nature,  eqiress  themselTea 
In  part  In  the  Oovemment  protection  of  natural  wonders  from 
defacement  and  deatructl<m:  In  organisations  created  to  keep  alive 
this  sentiment  and  extend  the  aegis  of  the  state  over  natural 
glories  which  belong  to  manfcind  rather  than  to  men.  Mo  wlae 
man  confesses  himself  devoid  of  such  emotions.  The  violation  of 
this  moral  principle  In  preeent  practice  offends  the  best  sentiments 
of  the  race. 

Tlie  world  is  filled  with  examples  of  natural  wonders  rioted 
and  laid  barren  by  the  ambition,  avarice,  and  the  short- 
sightedness of  man.  We  must  not  permit  this  to  happen  to 
the  beautiful  Niagara.  Perscmal  or  corporate  claims  should 
give  way  to  the  broadly  founded  TigbtB  of  the  "fftl^nal  life 
and  general  welfare.  Under  whatever  political  control  this 
majestic  demonstration  of  Nature's  power  may  be.  this  con- 
trol must  be  looked  upon  as  a  trust  rather  than  the  posses- 
sion of  a  merchantable  commodity  or  a  commercial  asset. 
No  Oovemment  has  the  moral  right  to  permit  the  vandalis- 
ing oi  such  a  natural  phenomena  but  it  does  have  the  moral 
obligation  to  protect  its  identity  for  posterity  from  ravages 
by  either  man  or  nature. 

Those  who  plead  tor  immediate  action  tar  the  preservation 
of  the  Falls  are  not  necessarily  insensible  to  the  fame  of 
having  at  Niagara  "The  power  center  of  the  world",  nor  are 
they  blind  to  the  fascination  of  magnificently  executed  power 
developm«xt.  However,  they  find  a  glory  and  a  greater 
magnificence  in  the  sight  of  v^iat  nature  has  done  here. 
One  may  quite  readily  compute  the  value  to  civilization  of 
power  developments,  but  who  can  compute  the  value  of 
Niagara's  splendor?  Of  what  enormous  potentiality  is  the 
exhilaration  to  hi^ier  Ideals  and  deeds,  of  food  tar  the 
imagination,  of  respect  for  Qod's  handiwork,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  behold  and  wonder  at  its  stupendous  beauty  and 
who  thrill  at  the  breath-taking  panorama  of  its  thundering 
greea  waters?  TUs  natural  insptamtion  surpasses  any 
mechanical  triumph  mankind  might  ever  accomplish. 

Any  citizen  of  the  United  States  Cft  Canada  may  Justly 
take  pride  in  the  great  Industrial  development  which  has 
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been  boOt  up  about  Mtecua,  but  the  aeildfnlng  thought  is 
th^t  much  or  tbttt  developmmt  bae  been  at  the  cost  of  its 
beauty  and  magnifloence  of  the  cataract.  Nowhere  else  has 
Mature  afTorded  to  t»*^«wn«i  such  a  tremendous  resource  of 
power  Immediately  available  to  him  and  challpnging  the  ut- 
most of  hla  genius.  If  any  defense  can  be  made  for  the  con- 
fiscation of  this  natural  resource  for  Industrial  purposes.  It 
is  Its  nealth-produclng  posslUIitles  and  the  contributions  to 
tttmi^w  comfort  which  result  from  that  devdivment.  We 
might  contend  that  Nature  created  this  tremendous  fall  of 
water  to  stimulate  human  initiative,  to  contribute  to  Indus- 
trial progress,  and  to  benefit  humanity.  But  in  controlling 
and  utilizing  the  material  advantages  offered,  we  must  not 
low  sight  of  the  q>lritual  and  cultural  value  intrinsic  in  this 
unique  manifestation  of  Nature. 

It  is  high  Ume  to  protect  the  falls  from  further  ravages 
of  Nature  and  at  the  same  time  to  repair  aome  damage  al- 
ready wrought  by  the  hand  of  man.  The  process  of  natural 
decay  tends  to  destroy  all  waterfalls.  The  problem  reduces 
Itself  to  this:  What  can  be  done  to  repair  existing  damage  to 
the  beauty  of  the  PUls  and  can  more  power  be  developed 
Without  doing  further  harm? 

Hie  amount  of  water  flowing  through  the  Niagara  River 
depends  primarily  upon  the  elevation  of  Lake  Erie  at  Buf- 
falo; the  hl^wr  the  lake  the  greater  the  flow  In  the  river. 
The  effect  of  dlverrtons  of  water  from  the  river  is  very  nearly 
ttie  same  as  the  effect  of  a  low  level  of  Lake  Brie,  except  that 
only  the  portion  of  the  river  between  the  point  where  the 
water  Is  taken  out  and  the  point  where  it  is  returned  is 
•fleeted.  The  tatemational  agreement  now  pending  would 
permit  the  installation  of  eompensatlng  works  to  keep  the 
lake  at  seven-tenths  of  a  foot  higher  at  low  lev^.  Accord- 
ing to  our  National  Resources  Committee  In  its  report  last 
Deeember.  IIOOiHW  would  be  required  to  accomplish  this,  a 
relaUv^  small  Investinent  to  view  of  its  acknowledged  im- 
portance. The  Mitlonal  Resources  Committee  likewise  rec- 
ommended agataist  further  diversions  of  water  for  power 
above  the  Falls  until  the  efficiency  of  these  compensating 
vofka  Shan  have  been  tested  In  ivaetlce.  We  may  even- 
tually have  more  power  and  a  secured  beauty  as  well. 

In  addition  to  the  compensating  works,  the  committee 
raeommends  the  tnvestment  of  $175,000  for  the  construction 
of  weizB  above  the  VUls.  Hie  purpose  of  these  weirs  shall  be 
to  equalise  the  flow  of  water  over  the  American  and  Cana- 
dian Falls.  At  present  it  is  estimated  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  water  flows  over  the  Canadian  Falls.  If  the  rock  level 
above  the  Canadian  FUls  continues  to  crumMe  and  lower, 
the  time  Is  not  far  distant  when  the  entire  flow  may  go  over 
ttie  Svseslioe  Falte. 

An  arousal  of  public  hiterest  In  the  Impending  fate  ot  the 
wortd^  moot  Various  watwf  aU  is  required  at  this  time.  It  is 
.desirable  that  we  completely  divorce  the  power  issue  and 
concentrate  oar  prompt  efforts  upon  measures  intended.,to 
protect  and  preserve  the  beauty  of  the  FUte.  Let  us  not 
rob  future  generations  of  the  opportunity  to  view  the  great 
Ifla^um  Just  as  we  and  generations  in  the  past  have  cn- 
tt. 
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tory dinner  in  Denver,  Colo.,  on  March  4.  1937.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  address  was  "Roosevelt,  Liberalism,  and  the 
Courts," 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ICr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Coloimdo,  heietoforc, 
govemmentally  and  industrially,  like  Topsy.  We  grew  up.  Here- 
after, govemmentally  and  industrially,  as  the  modern  man,  the 
true  product  of  civilization,  marching  upright  and  onward,  with 
only  eesential  regulation  to  constitute  "liberty  xinder  law",  we 
may  truly  say  we  are  "on  our  way."  That  Is  our  rendezvous  with 
destiny. 

Quoting  Mr.  Roosevelt: 

"Under  the  Constitution's  broad  powers,  we  can  and  intend  to 
march  forward,  believing,  as  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Amierl- 
ratna  believe,  that  it  (the  Constitution)  is  intended  to  meet  the 
amazing,  physical,  economic,  and  social  requirements  that  con- 
front tis  In  this  generation." 

So  It  is  plain  that  Mr.  Rooeevelt  follows  the  Constitution,  but 
advocates  now  a  liberal  construction  for  the  general  welfare  of 
our  people  and  to  facilitate  necessary  functions  of  government. 
With  him  as  with  us  it  is  a  rule  of  law.  Under  leeway  left  wide, 
and  under  precedent  five  or  more  times  established,  we  seek  to 
liberalize  decision  and  If  need  be  to  liberalize  personnel  of  Court 
to  achieve  it. 

The  statement  of  White,  uttered  In  the  famous  debates  of  the 
First  Congress,  adopted  to  the  philoeophy  of  Aristotle,  has  been 
deemed  a  truimn.  This  is  a  "governmsnt  of  laws  and  not  of  men." 
It  should  be  so,  but  unfortunately  the  human  equation  enters;  It 
Is  human  to  err.  Perfection  is  divine.  The  thought  that  we 
may  confine  government  to  laws  and  make  them  independent  of 
men.  or  find  men  of  perfection  to  administer  laws,  is  not  only 
absurd,  it  U  a  thought  highly  derogatory  of  the  attributes  c^  Deity. 

I  am  a  realist:  I  would  seek  statesmen  to  make,  to  interpret, 
to  administer  law,  for.  like  Penn.  I  know  from  experience  and 
study: 

"Oovi^nments.  like  clocks,  go  from  the  motion  that  men  give 
them,  and  as  governments  are  made  and  moved  by  men.  so  by 
men  they  are  ruined,  too. 

"Therefore,  governments  rather  depend  upon  men  than  men 
upon  governments." 

Likewise,  constitutions  are  made  for  men.  Tbey  are  the  frames 
of  government.  They  are  not  logical  entities,  but  they  are  faeb- 
loned  as  the  result  of  compromise. 

The  critic  finds  the  Constitution  where  he  locoes  for  It. 
Whether  what  he  finds  is  the  truth  or  a  mare's-neet  is  another 
question. 

Bowever.  It  appears  that  by  strict  interpretation  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  thwarting  in  part  the  will  of  the  people,  as  expressed 
by  and  throiigh  their  fcnremost  statesman  and  tiw  Congress,  have 
uncovered  a  mare's-nest. 

Tbe  legalistic  formula,  this  a  priori  reasoning,  this  occult  power 
mace  subtle  than  human  mind  can  fathom,  but  reverting  to  an 
economy  of  stand-pattlsm  and  to  an  economy  of  the  past,  haa 
slowed  down  the  will  of  a  people.  It  has  prevented  oonsununa- 
tkm  of  an  armistice,  peace,  and  pneptntj  In  this  economlo 
revolution. 

The  problems  of  agriculture,  they  say,  present  a  State  problem — 
a  matter  for  local  government.  The  powers  of  a  general  govern- 
ment cannot  go  thus  far. 

The  commerce  dauae  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  under  the  In- 
terpretations. Is  predominately  restrictlTe  so  that  economic  pedi- 
cles designed  to  secure  the  general  welfare  must  by  divided  votes 
of  Judges  be  declared  void — child  welfare,  minimum  hours  and 
wage  lawa,  like  Federal  mcome-tax  efforts  bj  legislative  and 
executive  sanction,  must  fall. 

I  am  constrained,  as  an  humble  State  judge,  to  say  that  unless 
wise  counsel  prevails,  upon  the  bench  and  in  the  legMatlve  forum, 
when  occurs  the  gradual  shifting  of  power  from  the  Judicial  de- 
partment of  Government,  the  great  temple  of  J\isUce,  that  white- 
marbled  edifice,  over  the  front  of  which  is  inscribed  the  words 
"Justice  under  law~  may  be  transformed  into  a  sepulcher  or  tomb 
wherein  will  lie  the  aslMs  al  the  proper  functkms  of  a  court  known 
only  to  America. 

What  is  this  function?  It  Is  the  right  and  duty  to  declare  laws 
on  rare  occasions  imconstitutional.  This  right  was  not  usurped, 
it  was  discovered  and  developed.  The  law  constitutes  the  Judge's 
"yardstick",  and  when  constructing  the  yardstick  In  each  case  as 
Is  vequlBlte  and  neoessary  so  as  to  provide  a  rule  with  which  to 
measure  your  rights  as  litigants,  it  is  foimd  by  courts  that  a  stat- 
ute or  "by  law"  is  without  the  sanction  or  prohibited  by  funda- 
mental law,  of  course,  mere  statutes  should  by  a  court  be  out- 
lawed. 

John  Uarshall  did  not  discover  that  process.  It  had  been  fol- 
lowed a  himdred  times  in  colonial  government. 

Ttu  Federal  Constitution  (art.  6)  defining  the  law  of  the  land 
and  denoting  a  supreme  law,  at  least  presupposing  Inferior  stat- 
utes, the  definition  reverts  to  paramount  begiimlngs,  such  as  "This 
OonsUtutkm  and  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made 
In  pursuance  thereof."  Most  assuredly  a  statute  found  not  to  be 
in  morsuanoe  of  constitutional  authority  is  to  be  deemed  void. 

nte  dicta  of  Oolce  (1613).  uttered  more  than  a  hundred  years 
before  MarahaU  was  bom.  in  Dr.  Bonham's  case  (8  OolLe.  113).  de- 
vdoped  the  thoiKht  of  Judicial  veto  of  legislation. 

Tbe  fact  to  John  Marshall,  as  dlsdoeed  by  his  biographer, 
Beverldge,  simply  wrote  Into  the  decision  of  Jforbury  v.  jradi«on 


the  political  doctrines  enunciated  by  the  Federalists  in  their  con- 
vention. This  party  policy  occurred  and  was  stated  at  the  close 
of  the  century,  and  jtist  prior  to  the  appointment  fd  the  mid- 
night Judges  and  Marshall's  elevation  to  the  bench. 

It  Is  almost  proverbial  that  the  Supreme  Coiu^  grants  no  rehear- 
Ings.  They  evolve  and  oscillate  up>on  a  political  philoeophy.  Once 
to  sustain  emergency  power  in  the  rent  cases  (256  U.  S.  1730) .  now 
to  deny  it  with  the  phrase  that  emergency  does  not  create  power. 
Once  to  sustain  the  Oregon  minimum-hour  laws  (208  U.  S.  412), 
later  to  deny  such  provisions  of  law  when  applied  in  New  York 
(198  U.  S.  426).  Once  to  extend  itself  under  the  commerce  claiise, 
sustaining  Federal  law  prescribing  safety  devices,  hours  of  service, 
employers'  liability  and  evfjn  bookkeeping  (224  U.  S.  194),  but  now 
to  deny  and  defeat  an  economic  policy  enacted  into  law.  Manu- 
facturing, they  say,  irrespective  of  its  breadth  or  size,  like  agricul- 
ture, is  a  State  problem. 

Long  ago  Jxistice  Story  said: 

"A  government  which,  in  its  own  organization,  provides  no  means 
for  change  but  assumes  to  be  fixed  and  vmalterable  must  after  a 
while  become  wholly  vmsulted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  nation; 
and  it  will  either  degenerate  into  a  despotism  or,  by  the  pressure 
of  its  inequalities,  bring  on  revolution." 

The  constitutional-amendment  method  should  not  be  and  is  not 
the  sole  recourse  or  method  to  achieve  a  crarecUye  Influence  In 
government  required  to  meet  rapidly  changed  conditions  broxight 
about  by  an  economic  revolution.  There  are  other  processes.  One 
of  them  is  liberal  constructions  of  court.  Another  is  the  statu- 
tory process.  Constitutional  amendment  has  not  been  the  rule 
under  which  the  Court  during  these  "dark  ages"  has  been  packed 
with  economic  theories. 

The  result  in  this  country  would  not  have  been  different  had  the 
Constitution  provided  that  the  Supreme  Court  be  vested  with 
power  for  use  In  its  discretion  to  ultimately  determine  the  political, 
social,  and  economic  policies  of  the  ootuitry — State  and  FederaL 
It  was  not  so  intended. 

Possibly  such  a  system  Is  desirable  to  those  who  would  preserve 
the  status  quo:  but  If  so,  such  a  system  would  be  Inaugurated 
in  a  straightforward  manner  by  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
for  this  would  substitute  government  by  law  for  government  by 
legal  fiction,  evolved  by  men  whose  concepts  of  economics  may 
have  been  in  part  crystalllaed  and  fixed  In  the  "gay  nineties." 

I  am  afraid  of  cold  logic  and  Juristic  reasoning. 

In  France  not  so  long  ago  learned  men  shook  learned  heads  when 
adjudicating  the  patriotic  acts  of  a  simple  country  girl,  the  Maid 
of  Orleans,  Joan  of  Arc.  They  said.  "We  will  have  to  bum  her  at 
the  stake— it  is  the  law." 

In  this  country,  in  Salem,  scholarly  Jurists,  the  best  minds, 
ordered  the  gentle  Rebecca  Bums  to  gallow's  hill  In  a  charge  of 
witchcraft — it  was  the  law. 

The  lowly  Nazarene  was  more  or  less  duly  tried  by  the  Sanhedrln. 
and  the  law  took  Its  course.  It  was  jurlstle  reasoning  based  on 
precedent — ^the  law  of  the  land. 

In  resort  to  this  mode  of  thinking — this  means  of  governing — 
there  should  be  deference  to  checks  and  balances  and  amongst 
them  there  might  be  found  a  consideration  of  the  rights  ot  otters 
and  minority  views.  Likewise,  in  government,  coiirts  should  stiess 
consideration  of  the  acts  of  otho*  departments  of  government.  If 
this  is  liberalism,  like  equity,  it  is  the  spirit  and  soul  of  law;  it  is 
a  requisite  of  Justice  and  a  necessity  fcx*  peaceful  government. 

In  short,  I  agree  with  the  late  liber allst.  Justice  Holmes,  when  he 
registered  a  protest  against  the  judicial  veto  of  the  New  Yort: 
bakers'  lO-hoiu  law.  He  protested  that  such  a  veto  as  then  exer- 
cised by  the  Court  was  based  "upon  an  economic  theory  which  a 
large  part  of  the  country  does  not  entertain."  The  Judges'  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  with  an  economic  policy,  he  said,  "has  xurth- 
ing  to  do  with  the  right  of  a  majority  to  embody  their  (pinion  in 
law.  "The  fourteenth  amendment,"  he  said,  "does  not  enact  Mr. 
Herbert  Spenc^'s  Social  Statics."  He  warned:  "A  constitution  is 
not  intended  to  embody  a  particular  economic  theory  whether  of 
paternalism  and  the  organized  relation  ot  the  citizen  to  the  State, 
or  of  laissess  falre.  It  is  made  for  pec^le  ot  fundamentally  differing 
views.  •  •  •  The  accident -of  our  finding  certain  opinions  nat- 
tiral  and  familiar  or  novel  and  even  shocking  ought  not  to  omclude 
our  judgment  upon  the  question  whether  statutes  embodying  them 
conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

As  a  vast  majority  of  citizens  view  it.  a  peaceful  revolution, 
brought  about  at  the  ballot  box,  has  been  thwarted  in  part  by  the 
most  conservative  department  of  Government,  the  jxidiclary,  of 
which  I  am  a  small  part.  Being  a  small  part,  I  say  a  Jvidge  ia  no 
sacred  cow,  to  which  the  benighted  or  enlightened  citizenship  must 
bow  down  and  worship.  Nor  are  courts  golden  calves,  and  so  infal- 
lible in  decision.  Courts  are  entitled  to  respect  and  observance  of 
oourt  decrees.  But  as  surely  as  the  right  is  set  forth  In  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  citizens  through  their  instrumentali- 
ties, servants,  agents,  and  employees,  have  the  right  to  alter  or 
amend  forms,  to  change  agencies,  increase  or  diminish  numbers 
or  duties,  and  where  it  is  found  government  Is  not  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  man,  such  change  will  occur. 

As  applied  to  economic  policies,  duly  enacted  and  sustiOnable 
tmder  a  liberal  interpretation,  the  cotirt  has  no  more  right  to 
exercise  the  judicial  veto  than  it  had  to  attempt  to  settle  the 
question  of  slavery  by  the  Dred  Scott  decision. 

Judges  as  such  are  entitled  to  no  more  consideration  than  their 
individual  characters  deserve.  As  an  individual  and  oOlceholder. 
la  civil  life  and  Army.  I  can  truthfully  say  that  about  everything 


has  been  d<me  to  me  tluit  can  be  done  to  any  man.  •  •  •  But 
throughout  all  of  this  I  have  never  been  afraid  of  the  setUed 
Judgment  of  the  people. 

Thus,  being  the  youngest  Justice  ever  el(s:ted  within  our  Com- 
monwealth and  the  eldest  in  years  of  service,  I  am  justified  In 
saying  by  the  lamp  of  experience  a  judge  Is  no  sacrt^d  cow. 

Now,  passing  from  the  doleful  pait  to  the  ray  of  hope  of  the 
future  and  controversial  subjects,  may  I  InqiUre  what  of  the 
Federal  judicial  proposal?  Fm  for  it — all  of  it,  and  you  have  your 
right. 

The  Wheeler  amendment  allowing  Congress  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
to  nullify  a  decision  of  oourt  will  give  us  a  parliamentary  govern- 
ment, and  we  are  not  fitted  for  it.  We  dCDOunced  it  in  the  War 
of  the  Revolution.  It  gives  a  continual  constitutional  conven- 
tion. By  war  America  divorced  itself  from  the  European  parlia- 
mentary theory  of  government. 

The  Noirls  proposal  for  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Judges  has 
much  merit.  This  Is  the  Nebraska,  the  Dakota,  and  the  Ohio 
plan. 

The  two-thirds  requirement  has  precedent  It  may  be  achieved 
by  a  simple  act  of  Congress,  and  according  to  the  unanimous 
Oourt  decisions  in  kindred  matters  it  would  be  oonstltutioaaL  8o 
said  KIlswcHtti.  Marshall.  White,  and  Chase.  (Sec.  2,  art.  S.  Federal 
Constitution.) 

Under  the  Federal  Constitution  the  Congress  is  empowered  to 
make  both  "exceptions"  to  and  "regulations"  of  the  umellate 
Jurlsdlctl<m  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Ooxirt,  In  1882  {Duncan  v.  Th«  Ffaneia  Wright,  lOS  XT.  8. 
881),  said: 

"Authority  to  limit  the  Jiirladlctlon  neceasarily  carries  with  it 
authority  to  limit  the  use  of  JurtKllction." 

Thus  seven  votes  may  be  required  by  act  of  Congress  when  the 
Judges  exercise  the  Judicial  veto  of  legislation. 

The  President's  proposal  deals  gensnmsly  with  the  Judgaa.  It 
gives  much  retired  pay.  Should  not  the  elder  Jurists  and  states- 
men devote  some  of  their  time,  after  attainment  of  the  biblical 
span  of  life,  toward  helping  and  educating  the  younger  JurlstsY 

Under  the  President's  proposal  the  Government  is  made  a  party 
to  suits  involving  govenunental  matters.  Such  Is  the  law  in  my 
State. 

By  the  propoeal  an  adequate  number  in  personnel  is  provided. 
Now.  the  average  clttsen  knows  that  with  100  oplnkms  promul- 
gated by  the  Supreme  Oourt  last  year — according  to  West  Publish- 
ing Co, — whereas  in  the  pevlous  year  my  State  court  produced, 
such  as  they  were,  nearly  nine  times  as  many,  this  condition 
wouldn't  allow  a  humble  private  cltiaen  miich  chance  to  present 
his  rights  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  said  that  the  Court  will  be  packed,  but  it  will  not. 

No  Judge  who  thinlcs  the  Constitution  is  gone,  who  reeents  the 
encroachments  of  youth  and  new  ideas,  with  all  his  honest  soul 
and  body  will  Icmg  remain  upon  the  bench  abhorlng  such  condi- 
tions with  the  Infirmities  of  age  pertaining  to  mind  and  l}Ody,  and 
in  view  of  an  alternate  appointed  and  confirmed. 

My  conclusion  Is  that  the  facilities  for  expedition  of  buslneai  of 
courts.  State  and  Federal,  ate  archaic. 

Judges  have  aroused  themselves  to  meet  these  conditions. 
Courts  should  make  use  of  their  powers — expressed,  inherent,  and 
Implied — In  the  administration  of  justice. 

The  power  of  Judicial  review  of  legislation  was  not  nsurped;  It 
was  discovered.  It  should  be  continued.  But  the  courts  should 
refrain  from  the  exercise  of  Judicial  vetoes  upon  ecomnnle  poli- 
cies duly  enacted  Into  law. 

The  safety  of  the  State,  the  highest  law.  Is  dependent  upon  the 
proper  functioning  of  three  great  departments  ai  government, 
and  while  ours  Is  a  government  of  laws,  in  final  analysts  all  gov- 
ernment is  dependent  upon  men.  Moreover,  a  delay  of  Justice  Is  a 
denial  pro  tanto.  Consequently  It  Is  thought  the  Federal  Judicial 
prt^Msal  of  the  President  Is  a  stride  forward. 

At  the  does  of  the  ClvU  War,  Lincoln,  the  great  emancipator, 
wanted  a  Supreme  Court  that  would  uphold  the  concept  of  liberty 
for  which  men  had  given  their  lives  upon  the  field  of  battle.  Lin- 
coln said  so.  He  used  theee  words:  "We  want  a  Chief  Justice 
who  will  uphold  what  we  have  done  with  reference  to  the  War  Act, 
the  Emancipation  Act,  and  the  Legal  Tender  Act." 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  tills  man  of  the  people,  Rooeevelt,  the 
deUverer  from  economic  slavery,  would  have  a  court  modernised 
to  the  extent  that  Holmes  and  Brandels  liave  been  modem  in 
their  thought?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  pec^le  would  want  a 
court  that  will  Indulge  anew  freedom  gained  from  an  eeonomle 
war? 

And  now  to  conclude,  may  we  differentiate  between  statesmen 
and  politicians. 

The  politician  hastens  to  agree  with  the  majority.  He  insists 
that  their  prejudice  Is  patriotism — their  Ignorance  wisdom.  Not 
that  he  loves  tliem.  but  because  he  loves  himself.  He  Is  in  fact  a 
demagogue. 

The  statesman,  a  reformer,  points  out  the  mistakes  of  the  mtd- 
tltude,  attacks  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen,  laxiglis  at  their 
follies,  denounces  their  cruelties,  enlightens  and  enlarges  their 
minds.  He  edxicates  their  conscience.  Not  because  of  selfishness 
(love  of  self)  but  because  he  loves  his  ooimtry  and  wishes  to  malce 
It  great  and  free.  With  him  defeat  is  but  a  spur  to  greater  effort. 
The  statesman  refuses  to  stop.  He  cannot  be  bribed  by  the  prom- 
ise of  success  or  the  fear  of  failure.  He  walks  the  highway  at 
right  and  in  disaster  stands  erect.    He  is  the  only  victor. 
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The  Relief  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  R.  AMLIE 

OF  WISCONSm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridav.  April  2, 1937 


IMTTWB  FBOIC  HOIT.  THOMAS  B.  AMLII.  OT  WIBOOlfSIN 


Mr.  AMLDL    lir.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
in  ttfee  Baoow  I  Include  tlie  f  oQovinc  letter  written 

Anm.  2.  inr. 


Prewtdtnt  of  the  Senate, 

Paol  B.  Ajunmmi, 
Speaker  of  the  Aaeembly. 

Stmt€  Cmpitol.  JTatflMm.  Wit. 
OBmxatnv:  Tbie  will  •dmowledg*  receipt  of  Jbtnt  Reaoltition 
lS-8.  reeently  adopted  bj  the  Bemte  and  AatemtOj  at  Wlscoasln. 
requesting  tbe  Oongre«  of  the  United  States  to  investigate  cer- 
tain statements  made  by  myadf  and  toy  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
tbe  Wlseonsln  Relief  Administration. 

Slaoe  I  reeelved  this  communication  X  have  attempted  to  ae- 
ettrs  tlma  on  the  floor  of  the  Anise  of  Representatives  to  go  Into 
this  matter,  but  ihe  press  of  the  regvdar  legislative  program  has 
made  It  Impoeslbile  for  me  to  secure  the  time  required  For  that 
Tsason  I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  zeidy  to  Joint  Resolution 

is-e. 

X  have  plaeed  much  of  the  following  material  In  the  Conobbb- 
BaoMAi.  Rnroan  during  the  past  few  years,  both  in  qpeeches  made 
on  the  floor  and  In  extensions  of  remaite,  but  I  brieve  that  it 
deserves  lapetttlon.  X  shall,  first  of  all.  Include  material  of  a 
gencaral  nature,  which  I  am  sure  will  be  eonoluatve. 

In  a  speech  given  last  year  I  referred  to  a  study  nuuie  by  the 
United  States  Htelth  Institute,  working  In  conjunction  with  the 
yiiK»»ifc  pund.  based  tipon  a  personal  investigation  of  2.560  aver- 
age families  In  Pittsburgh.  Detroit,  and  Birmingham.  In  that 
speech  I  said: 

"Stcknees  among  those  whoss  Incomes  have  dropped  sharply 
•liiee  lft3B  Is  60  pereent  higher  than  for  those  whoee  incomes  have 
remained  appmrlmately  the  same.  The  rate  of  disabling  sickness 
among  individuals  from  families  of  the  unemployed  was  39  percent 
taJgher  than  that  of  the  group  having  fuD-tlme  wage  earners  and 
It  higher  than  that  of  the  group  oontaining  part-time 


I  should  like  to  eaU  yovir  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  3.560 
fMiriltes  studlsd  were  average  famlllea.  and  that  in  no  ease  were 
rich  flMniUse  or  slum  families  Ineludsd.  This  study  was  a  sclentifle 
•Oort  to  detatmlne  as  aeeurataly  as  posalUe  what  hi4>pened  in  an 
average  family  when  lu  tnoone  was  sharply  reduced.  I  believe. 
further.  tbtA  a  sampling  of  2.660  average  families  In  three  com- 
munities like  Pittsburgh.  Detrelt.  and  Birmingham  would  give  an 
aeenrate  picture  of  irtiat  oooM  be  eipeeted  anywhere  In  the 
UtMed  States. 

MMuawam  aaiwtui  mooatm  amb  bkath  satbi 

The  Public  Health  Federation  of  Cincinnati,  under  tbe  direction 
of  Dra.  Blcecker  Marquette  and  Floyd  AUen.  has  made  a  study 
of  7.290  deaths  In  the  dty  of  Cincinnati  during  the  years  1929. 
ItM,  and  1981.  The  dty  of  Cincinnati  has  a  popiUation  of  up- 
proTlmately  460.000  people.  In  order  to  conduct  this  study,  the 
Investlgatavs  divided  the  population  Into  four  Income  groups,  of 
ittiy  100.000  persons  sach.  The  death  rate  from  various 
in  these  Income  groups  is  revealing. 
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It  Win  be  noted  from  this  table  that  the  death  rate  from  tuboeu- 
lods  is  twlee  as  high  with  the  poor  people  In  ClndnnaU  as  with  the 
vail-to-dow    In  the  oaaa  of  Negroea,  the  tubereuloals  rate  la  three 
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and  one-half  times  as  great  among  the  poor  as  among  thoae  who 
are  reasonaMy  well  off. 
In  the  case  of  influenza,  we  find  the  death  rate  as  follovrs: 

a. — Infiuema  mortality  rate;  per  lOOfiOO  of  population 
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The  figures  for  deaths  from  epidemic  meningitis  follow: 


Tablb  m. — Epidemic  meningitis  deaths,  as  percentage  of  total 
reported  cases  occurring  in  4  economic  groups 
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The  pneumonia  death  rates  follow: 


Taslb  IV. — Average  death  rates  from  pneumonia  per  100,000  for 
lowest  and  highest  economic  100, GOO'S  of  population 

Oroap 

White 

Negro 

Lowest  eoonomic  100,000 . . 

Hisbest  eooDomjc  100.000. 

ISO 
72 

330 
129 

For  infanta,  these  death  rates  were  even  more  striking. 

Tablb  V. — Average  pneumonia  death  rates  for  children  under  1 
year  of  age  per  1,000  live  births 


Group 

White 

N«ro 

Lowest  economic  100.000 

15 

4 
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17 

Death  certificates  will,  of  cotirse.  give  pneimionla  as  the  cause  of 
death  in  all  these  cases.  It  would  be  nearer  the  truth,  however,  If 
the  cause  of  death  for  the  lowest  economic  100,000  were  given  as 
malnutrition,  for  these  figures  Indicate  that  three  out  of  four  need 
not  have  died  could  their  parents  have  provided  them  with  a 
higher  standard  of  living. 

Tablb  VL—WhiU  deaths  under  age  1  per  1.000  white  live  births 

€3rovqp  I  (lowest) . 84 

Group  n  (medium  low) 60 

Group  ni  (medium) 43 

Group  IV  (highest) _,.     32 

Combined ._ 66 

It  Is  significant  that  tbe  rate  of  84  for.  the  lowest  eoonomic  group 
Indicates  that  tbe  death  rate  in  this  group  Is  45  percent  above  the 
combined  rate,  while  that  of  32  for  the  highest  economic  group 
Is  46  percent  below  the  combined  rate.  To  put  these  figures  in 
another  way,  it  might  be  said  that  1  Infant  death  occurred  for 
every  12  children  in  the  lowest  economic  group,  and  1  for  every 
31  children  in  the  highest  group.  A  child  in  the  lowest  group 
stood  just  two  and  one-half  times  the  chance  of  dying  as  a  child 
from  the  highest  group. 

The  findings  of  this  study  may  be  siunmariaed  thus:  The  death 
rate  for  people  in  the  lowest  income  group  compares  as  follows 
with  that  for  people  in  the  highest: 

For  enteritis,  under  age  6.  the  rate  was  five  times  as  high; 

For  tuberculosis,  all  ages,  the  rate  was  three  times  as  high: 

For  pneumonia,  all  ages,  the  rate  was  two  and  one-half  times  as 
high: 

For  Influenaa,  all  ages,  the  rate  was  twice  as  high;  and 

For  appendicitis,  all  ages,  the  rate  was  one  and  one-half  times 
as  high. 

Anyone  sulBciently  curious  about  this  study  may  secure  a  copy 
by  wriUng  to  the  Public  Health  FederaUon,  312  West  Ninth  Street. 
Cincinnati.  Ohio,  wending  a  check  for  $1.17  to  cover  cost  of  publi- 
cation and  mailing. 

In  his  book  Why  Ke^  Them  Alive,  I>aul  de  Krulf  refers  to  the 
death  rate  among  Negroes  in  Cincinnati.  In  the  lowest-income 
group.  Negroes  die  at  the  rate  of  565  per  100,000.  In  the  higbest- 
Inoome  groups  the  rate  is  only  61.7  per  100,000.  In  other  words, 
eight  times  as  many  Negroes  die  among  the  sltun  dwellers  as 
among  those  able  to  afford  a  better  standard  of  living.  It  is  com- 
monly assumed  that  Negroes  are  eepecisHly  prediqxieed  to  death 
from  tuberculosis.    The  ClndnnaU  study  would  Indli-ate  *>>**  that 


Is  not  true.  The  death  rate  of  61.7  per  100,000  for  Negroes  living 
in  modest  but  fairly  comfortable  circumstances  Is  "'■nirable  to 
the  general  death  rate  for  the  entire  United  States  registration 
area.  It  is  close  to  the  low  average  rate  for  well-to-do  white 
people  in  Cincinnati.  Low  living  standards,  and  nothing  elae,  is 
responsible  for  the  high  death  rate  for  Negroes  in  the  Cincinnati 
slums. 

I  wish  at  this  pcrtnt  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  publle-q>lrlted 
citizens  of  Cincinnati  who  have  made  this  study  possible.  I  do 
not  know  who  they  are.  nor  do  I  know  anything  of  the  dty  gov- 
ernment of  Cincinnati:  but  I  regard  this  study  as  more  significant 
than  any  study  attempted  by  any  group  since  the  iIihhiibsIimi 
began.  Tbe  report  itself  is  the  highest  possible  trftoute  to  th* 
people  whose  efforts  and  support  have  made  It  possible. 
coiTDrnoir  or  school  CHomtcw  nv  kbw  tokx  akv  fmhibilvamia 

Occasional  statemmts  by  responsible  people,  ■h/vfciwg  in  thdr 
frank  recognition  of  an  Intolerable  slttiatlon.  appear  In  the  prtm. 
About  0  months  sgo  Oovdnor  Earle.  of  Pennsylvania,  stated  that 
recent  examinations  of  school  children  disclosed  that  "in  soma 
Pennsylvania  counties  malnutrition  and  the  ailments  resulting 
from  inadequate  diet  run  as  high  as  00  percent.  No  county  shows 
less  than  45  percent.  Of  274.000  scho(4  children  T^rrinwl  In 
Philadelphia,  one  of  the  richest  dties  in  the  world,  179.000  were 
suffering  from  rickets,  retarded  develofmient,  i^ysleal  weakness, 
and  lowered  vitality.  Of  59.000  children  examined  In  Pittsburgh, 
the  bailiwick  of  the  Mellons.  45,000  were  victims  of  malnutriUon 
and  difficulties  traceable  to  slow  starvation." 

About  a  year  and.a  half  ago  Dr.  Adela  J.  Smith,  director  of  health 
education  in  New  Ycnrk,  stated  In  a  report  to  the  board  of  New 
York  City  that — 

"Lack  of  sufficient  food  has  vrasted  the  bodies  aiMl  sailed  the 
mental  vigor  of  more  than  100.000  school  children  here  until  they 
can  no  longer  keep  up  with  their  better-fed  classmates  in  school 
work.  The  condition  la  particularly  great  In  Manhattan,  where 
nearly  one  child  In  every  four  is  midnourlshed.  So  weakened  are 
these  boys  and  girls  by  lack  of  food  that  they  cannot  proflt  from 
attendance  In  regular  classes.  In  fact,  thousands  of  them  find 
going  to  scho^jl  too  great  a  physical  strain  and  have  become  IIL 
In  the  elementary  schools  alcme  there  are  now  about  12S.0(X)  seri- 
ously undernourished  youngsters." 

These  statements  regarding  New  York  and  Penns^vanla  might 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  these  two  States  are  woefully  back- 
ward in  taking  care  of  their  destitute  and  unemployed.  Rela- 
tively, this  is  not  true.  In  comparison  with  most  States,  relief 
standards  in  both  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  are  high.  The  worst 
pictures  of  malnutrition  and  starvation  that  I  know  of  come,  not 
from  the  most  backward  States,  but  from  those  States  where  the 
responsible  authorities  have  had  the  courage  and  the  administra- 
tive decency  to  examine  their  own  legislative  households  and  to 
publish  their  findings  to  the  world.  The  reason  Oovemar  Barle 
can  make  such  a  statement  Is  because  in  Pennsylvania  the  State 
department  of  education  has  made  a  phjrsical  •Tamtrt^tio^  of  the 
school  children  of  that  State.  I  am  told  that  this  is  one  of  the 
few  States  that  have  done  so.  Undoubtedly,  therefore,  it  Is  <«e  of 
the  most  advanced  of  the  States.  In  a  great  numy  States,  no  re- 
lief Is  provided,  either  by  the  States  or  by  the  local  oommunttles. 
There  are  no  organisations  to  report  the  conditions  existing  among 
the  underprivileged  part  of  tbe  population.  I  should  like  to  ex- 
press this  as  my  conclusion:  Whenever  the  responsible  ""'^■H  of 
any  States  have  the  courage  and  honesty  to  report  unpleasant 
facts,  it  Is  because  the  people  of  those  States  have  enough  clvlo 
pride  to  be  willing  to  face  the  facts,  bad  as  they  may  be. 

During  the  past  few  years,  investigations  of  social  conditions 
have  been  carried  far  enough  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  If  a 
fair  sample  is  taken  of  representative  areas,  the  final  result  will  not 
vary  greatly  from  a  complete  investigation  of  the  whole  fidd.  That 
Is  to  say.  If  a  sharp  induction  in  the  Income  of  2,560  average 
families  in  three  representative  cities  Is  accompanied  by  a  60- 
percent  increase  in  the  sickness  rate,  then  undoubtedly  if  a  study 
were  made  of  the  families  in  Wisconsin  whose  Incomes  have 
dropped  sharply  during  the  past  5  or  6  years,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  sickness  rate  had  also  Increased  about  00  percent.  If  tbe 
death  rate  of  people  in  the  lowest  economic  group  Is  from  one  and 
one-half  to  five  times  as  high  as  it  is  for  people  in  the  highest 
economic  group  In  Cincinnati,  then  we  would  be  justified  In  be- 
lieving that  the  same  relationship  would  hold  true  in  Wisconsin. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  relief  is  relatively  well  administered  In 
Pennsylvania,  it  would  probably  be  fair  to  infer  that  the  picture 
of  malnutrition  given  us  by  Governor  Eatle  would  probably  not 
vary  greatly  from  what  would  be  disclosed  in  Wlsoonsin  If  the 
State  legislature  were  willing  to  set  up  the  machinery  to  make  a 
thorough  health  survey. 

The  general  implications  of  these  varlotis  studies  are  accepted 
by  responsible  men  in  the  field  of  public  health,  as  is  Indicated 
by  a  speech  made  before  the  American  Medical  Assodaticm  at 
Atlantic  City,  in  June  1935,  by  Dr.  Walto-  B.  Campbell,  of  the 
department  of  medicine.  University  of  TOTonta    Be  said: 

"Twenty-five  million  of  the  unemployed  in  Canada  and  tbe 
United  States  are  in  danger  of  becoming  unemployable  by  eating 
a  relief  diet  too  high  in  cartx^ydrates  and  too  low  In  proteins 
for  reasons  of  economy.  Bfuch  >mphi>«<»  has  been  placed  on  the 
economy  of  starch  calories  as  opposed  to  fat  calortea,  whldi  are 
relative^  expendva.    Unemployment  diets  an  tending  to  run  hlfli 


In  carlxdiydrates.  •  •  •  The  i^^tarently  Inevitable  degrada- 
tion from  xmemployed  to  unemployable  should  not  be  accelerated 
by  a  falsely  economical  provision  of  foodstuffs." 

The  average  human  being  Is  not  built  like  "the  one-boss  shay." 
As  a  result  of  malnutrltlcm.  he  does  not  break  down  In  an  parts 
at  the  same  time.  He  becomes  weakened,  and  then  the  weakest 
organ  succumbs  to  some  infection  or  disease.  The  name  of  the 
particular  Infection  or  disease — enteritis,  tuberculosis,  pneumonia, 
etc. — Is  usually  given  as  the  cause  of  death.  I  still  maintain, 
however,  that  the  awrage  man  is  thorotighly  Justified  In  claaslfy- 
Ing  deaths  of  this  kind  as  due  to  starvatka.  In  oonunonly 
aooepted  partancs  hia  usage  is  correct. 


tarn: 


ss.eoe,eoo 


A  few  days  ago  a  study  of  unemployment  and  Inftaaslng  pn>- 
dnettvtty  was  releaasd  by  ths  Works  Progresi  AdnUnMratlon. 
This  study  ron tains  soma  of  the  most  migntA^nt  naatartal  on  tiie 
nature  oC  our  sodal  and  eoonomic  probtoms  that  has  aw  been 
printed. 

TlM  study  sedES  to  diow  the  proportion  of  the  available  man- 
years  in  this  oonntry  stnoe  lOao  that  baa  not  been  utiUaed.  For 
Instance,  in  1090,  6  percent  of  the  avallaMa  supply  of  labor  In 
that  year  waa  not  utUlaed.  In  1021  this  flgnrs  ross  to  28  peroent. 
and  dedlned  In  1022  to  22  peroent.  From  then  unta  lOW  it 
averaged  12  percent.  By  1931  it  had  risen  to  81  percent,  in  1082 
to  40  percent,  and  in  1933  to  47  percent,  decreaalng  to  42  peroent 
In  1934  and  41  peroent  in  1935. 

It  Is  particularly  significant  that  while  wb  have  very  neaiiy 
attained  the  production  levels  of  1829.  we  still  havB  almost 
10.000.000  unemployed  people  in  this  country.  Becauss  of  im- 
proved technology  of  production,  we  could  now  exceed  the  {ho- 
dtictlon  levels  attained  In  1929  and  still  have  8,0004)00  people  un- 
employed. Barring  a  brief  period  ot  employment  In  the  event 
erf  another  World  War.  it  is  reasonable  to  suppoae  that  most  of 
the  people  who  are  now  Unemployed  will  never  again  be  reab- 
sorbed into  private  Industry,  "nieee  people  are  permanently  un- 
emjdoyed.  "ntey  are  outdde  the  seope  of  the  •«**"««««*  systsm 
lu  which  tbe  rect  of  us  live. 

It  Is  always  a  serious  matter  when  a  large  group  of  people  have 
no  function  within  the  framewotk  of  the  mevaillng  ^'^"■VTiPlr 
systnn.  Inevitably,  they  will  be  liquidated.  They  are  fadng  the 
same  Inexorable  pmcess  of  extermination  that  confronted  the 
horse  between  1918  and  1930.  In  1018  there  were  22.000j000  linisss 
in  the  XTulted  Statea;  by  1930.  as  a  result  of  the  developmant  of 
the  tractor  and  automobile,  that  number  had  declined  to  14.- 
000.000— a  decline  of  8.000.000  in  12  ysara.  This  waa  becauss 
farmers  found  It  no  Umger  profltaMe  to  breed  Tioraus  Surplus 
horses  were  either  shot  or  sold  to  fox  fanna. 

It  is  true  that  we  do  not  shoot  our  unemployed,  or  feed  them 
to  foxes;  but,  as  the  Cincinnati  study  shows,  these  people,  be- 
cause of  their  lowered  resistance,  due  to  malnutrition,  have  a 
death  rate  from  certain  disesses  ranging  from  one  and  one-half 
to  five  times  ss  hl^  as  their  more  forttinate  nelghbora  who  have 
a  place  within  the  eoonomic  system. 

Perhifis  I  should  not  have  used  the  word  "starvation.*  Fsople 
who  are  Interested  in  obeeurlng  the  Issue  have  taken  eaoaptlon  to 
the  term.  "Liquidation"  might  have  been  a  more  aoeurate  word. 
Stm,  I  am  8iu«  that  the  20  peroent  of  our  people  who  era  outside 
the  sc<9e  of  our  eoonomic  system,  and  are  In  the  prnneBS  of  dlml- 
natlon  do  not  mlsundarstand  the  word  "starvation." 

BBunr  m  wxboomsdi 

It  Is  not  my  Intention  to  go  Into  particular  *r«*^nitt  li 
First  District.  I  will  say,  however,  that  during  the  past  Um  . 
I  have  protested  at  coodderaUe  length  to  the  rdlef  anthorttlas 
about  glaring  Inadequades  In  the  administration  of  relief  that 
have  come  to  my  attention.  Going  into  these  ease  hlstorftsB  would 
only  cause  the  xmfortunate  people  involved  further  misery.  Gen- 
eral figures  regarding  the  administration  of  relief  in  Wlsoonsin 
appear  to  me  to  be  much  more  condudve. 

Last  October  the  average  relief  expenditure  per  caae  m  Wleoon- 
dn  was  slightly  In  exoeas  of  822  a  month.  T%l1s  flgurs,  however, 
is  hi^  because  the  average  relief  expenditure  for  Milwaukee 
County  of  826.10  served  to  raise  the  average  for  the  rest  of  the 
State.  In  Pepin  County  last  October  the  average  rdlef  per  case 
was  81S.77.  In  Jackson  County  it  was  814.T1.  The  average  ex- 
penditure In  theee  two  counties,  therefore  was  814j04.  With  an 
average-slaed  family  of  44!  persons,  this  would  mean  83.12  per 
month  per  individual.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these 
families  had  to  pay  something  for  rent.  Certainly  they  were  com- 
pelled to  buy  some  fuel,  clothing,  and  other  necesdtlea  of  life. 
But  assuming,  what  Is  not  true,  that  all  these  things  were  given 
to  them,  and  they  were  able  to  spend  the  total  sum  for  food, 
they  would  have  been  compelled  to  subsist  on  approxlmatdy  8 
cents  per  meal  per  indivldiial. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  members  of  the  Wisconsin  Leg- 
islature need  to  investigate  particular  Instances  to  determine 
whether  my  charges  are  true.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  much 
simpler  and  more  to  the  point  If  they  would  proceed  to  Investi- 
gate to  determine  whether  it  Is  posdble  for  an  average-Btaed 
famOy  m  Wisconsin  to  buy  food,  clothing,  and  shdter  for  814j04 
month. 
V«i7  BlnoBTdy  youn^ 

Tmousa  R. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  WILLIAM  P.  COLE,  JR. 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  2. 1937 


ADOaXBB  BT  HON.  SAM  RATBURN.  OP  TKXAS.  AT  THE  SBO- 
CKNTENNIAL  EXERCISES  OP  THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 
COMMI88ION  ON  APRIL  1.  Itt7 


lir.  COLE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  ^)eaker.  on  the  orcasinn  of 
tbe  femioentennial  exoviaes  at  tbe  Interstate  Commerce 
Commlaskm  held  last  erenlxif.  April  1,  our  colleague,  the 
distinguished  majority  floor  leader.  Mr.  RATVxnur,  of  Texas. 
who  prior  to  his  service  as  floor  leader  was  a  member  of 
the  Xhterstate  and  Fiveign  Commerce  Committee  of  the 
House  im  many  years,  and  during  the  three  preceding  Con- 
gresses was  <'>*»trman  delivered  the  following  address: 

Befora  the  tw«nty-«lxth  umlTcnary  of  the  CommlflBion  I  tooiE 
oath  at  oOce  m  a  Member  o(  Oongrew  and  wms  Msigned  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Interstate  and  V^orelgn  Commerce.  For  34  succcMlve 
years  X  worked  ss  a  member  of  th»t  committee.  The  Interstate 
Commerae  Commlsskm  had  become  weU  established  by  tbe  time  I 
made  my  first  contacts  with  it.  My  serrloe  In  Congress  bss  been 
eontenmoraiieoas  with  the  period  In  which  the  Interstate  Com- 
mcReCommlMlon  has  eoterdsed  the  large  powers  given  It  by  law. 
Cbrnmlsshsoer  Mey«^  is  tbe  only  one  at  the  present  oommlsslooers 
who  wsa  a  member  at  the  Commission  when  I  entered  Congress. 
ClemsBts,  ProQty.  Clark.  MoCbord.  Hall,  Daniels,  and  Harlan  were 
sswirlstns  in  those  days  of  the  young  eommlssloner  fresh  from  his 
praCessardilp  In  tbe  Universl^  of  Wisconsin  and  from  service  on 
&e  commlsskm  of  that  State.  I  thlaik  that,  with  the  csoeptUm  of 
rtofsssin  PfT««*i«  and  Judge  MOChord.  all  at  these  I  have  mentioned 
are  dead.  Ttomy  were  the  men  who  with  two  or  three  others  devel- 
oped the  Interstate  Ooomterce  Oatnmlssion  Into  the  outstanding 
regulatory  tribunal  of  the  world. 

In  Itia.  when  I  was  elected  to  Congress,  the  railway  net  of  tbe 
eoontry  had  been  developed  about  as  it  is  today.  The  problem  of 
inalnt4i'**'*Hg  **^  Improving  service  on  neaiiy  a  quarter  mlllkm 
miles  of  railroads  at  rates  whl£h  would  be  reasonable  and  at  the 
•Btte  time  nondtaertmlnatory  as  between  persons  and  localltles  was 
the  gieatest  proMem  In  the  regulation  by  government  of  a  private 
tndtntry  which  has  confronted  government  In  all  times.  The 
interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  the  instrumentality  relied 
upon  by  the  Congress  and  wbleh  was  found  workable,  dependable, 
and  reasonably  satliTaetory  by  successive  Congressss  and  Presidents. 

Since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress  this  Commission  has 
had  addad  to  its  duties  the  work  of  making  evaliiation  of  the 
railroada,  the  supervlalon  of  various  railway  services,  the  enforce- 
ment of  far-reaching  safety  regulations,  the  working  out  of  a  plan 
for  eonaolldaUon  of  railroada,  the  supervision  of  the  issue  of  rail- 
way stocks  and  bonds,  the  recapture  of  excess  earnings,  the  de- 
termination of  eompensatlon  by  the  Federal  Government  provided 
in  the  act  returning  the  carriers  to  the  owners  after  the  period 
of  Federal  control,  the  Nation-wide  rate  investigations  under  the 
Boch-amlth  resolutions,  the  regulation  of  waterways,  the  regula- 
tion of  railroad  holding  companies,  the  regulation  of  motor  carriers. 
the  determination  of  certain  rights  of  subsldlaed  airways,  «nd  a 
number  of  most  Important  investigations  and  Inquiries.  That  is 
to  lay.  durtog  the  past  SS  years  Congress  at  every  session  has  given 
attention  to  one  or  more  prq;iosals  to  amend  the  Interstate  Gam- 
msroe  Aot.  The  work  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commsroe  in  the  Bouse,  with  which  I  am  peracmally  familiar,  has 
for  the  moat  part  been  toward  perfecting  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  In  the  U^t  of  experience.  In  this  continuous  and  sustained 
effort  tbe  Congress  has  had  as  Its  ^Bcient  and  dependable  agency 
thia  Oonunlaslon.  When  facts  were  needed  this  Commission  was 
called  upon  to  furnish  them.  Hundreds  of  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced to  amend  the  act.  and  on  practlcaUy  every  one  of  these  we 
have  sought  and  have  bad  the  advice  of  this  Commission  The 
members  of  the  legislative  committee  of  this  Commission  have 
worked  almost  continuously  with  the  congressional  oommltteee. 
Tlirough  them  the  oongreeslanal  oommlttees  have  kept  in  constant 
touch  with  the  Commission  and  through  them  have  utilized  the 
Oommlaslon*B  reaources  for  gathering  information  and  for  analyses. 

Ilmiagta  amendments  to  tbe  act  and  through  resolutions,  the 
Congress  baa  constantly  guided  the  Commission,  defined  its 
duties,  and  directed  how  it  should  expend  Its  energies.  Tb» 
OommlsBlon  has  always  been  reqponsive  to  the  congressional  wUl. 
mdetermmmg  polley  Congress  has  bad  the  benefit  of  advice  and 
counsel  of  oommlsstoners.  individually  and  collectively,  and  has 
bad  at  its  call  the  staff  of  experts  deveUqMd  by  the  Commlsslan. 
m  the  Ught  of  Information  so  Obtained  and  of  the  oouzisd  da- 


voted  to  the  public  Interest,  the  Congress  has  been  aided  tn  de- 
termining its  policies.  After  those  policies  have  been  expressed 
in  statute  or  resolution,  the  Commission  has  carried  them  out. 
always  conforming  to  tbe  directions  and  standards  laid  down 
In  the  statute.  When,  after  experience,  some  policy  has  been 
found  to  be  impractical  or  obsolete,  the  Commission  in  its  annual 
report  has  been  faithful  to  call  our  attention  to  the  facts,  and 
tbe  Congress  again  and  again  has  passed  measures  responsive  to 
such  reconmiendstions.  Sometimes  a  bureau  head  will  complain 
to  a  subcommittee  that  tbe  appropriation  for  his  bxireau  has  been 
diverted  from  Its  normal  purpose  to  some  special  Inquiry  which 
Congress  has  ordered.  Such  complaints  are  sometimes  couched  In 
language,  from  which  one  would  infer  that  Congress  had  required 
the  Commission  to  go  In  pursuit  of  some  special  Inquiry,  rather 
than  some  other  inquiry  which  had  become  somewhat  routine  and 
standardized.  But  the  Commissioners  themselves  and  the  Com- 
mission in  its  reports  have  always  taken  the  larger  view  that  the 
Congress,  In  response  to  the  needs  of  the  hour  and  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion,  must  decide  what  inquiries  shall  be  made  and 
to  what  particular  task  the  Commission  at  the  moment  shall 
address  itself. 

For  an  organization  to  have  acquitted  Itself  so  credibly  and  to 
have  acquired  the  prestige  of  a  half  century  of  successful  per- 
formance. It  is  remarkable  that  the  Conunlsslon  has  not  thought 
of  itself  as  an  end  to  be  served  nor  has  It  assumed  that  It,  Instead 
of  the  Congress,  should  determine  the  policies.  Tbe  Ccxnmlsslon 
has  made  its  reports  and  Its  recommendations  and  has  awaited 
the  pleasure  of  the  Congress. 

VAI.TTATION 

Ih  the  very  year  I  became  a  member  of  the  Cc«nmlttee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  the  valuation  amendment  was  added 
to  tbe  Interstate  Conunerce  Act.  May  I  at  this  point  make  some 
comments  based  upon  my  observation  of  the  Commission  in  the 
administration  of  this  provision. 

As  soon  as  the  States  began  to  regulate  the  rates  and  fares  oi 
railroads  tbe  companies  \uidertook  to  defend  their  charges  by 
reference  to  the  value  of  their  properties.  John  H.  Reagan,  the 
first  chairman  of  the  Railroad  Commission  of  Texas,  said  to  the 
legislature  of  that  State  that  In  fairness  to  all  concerned  there 
should  be  an  Impartial  evaluation  of  tbe  railroad  properties  de- 
voted to  traneportatlon.  Texas  was  tbe  first  State  to  make  an 
evaluation  of  railroads.  Soon  other  States  made  similar  attempts 
at  valuation. 

As  it  became  Increasingly  apparent  that  railroad  transportation 
was  largely  In  Interstate  commerce,  the  agitation  for  an  impartial 
appraisal  of  railroad  properties  by  the  Federal  Government  became 
Nation-wide. 

In  the  depth  of  tbe  depression  of  the  1890's,  there  came  to  the 
Supreme  Court  from  the  State  of  Nebraska  the  famous  case  of 
Smytbe  against  Ames.  No  less  a  personage  than  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan  appeared  in  behalf  of  the  public  as  counsel.  The  Su- 
preme Court  In  that  case  handed  down  its  so-called  definition  of 
"fair  value."  The  application  of  that  rule  made  some  sort  of 
assessment  of  appraisal  of  the  railroad  properties  abaolutely 
necessary. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  its  report  to  Congress 
from  year  to  year  called  attention  to  the  importance  of  this  prob- 
lem. Many  Ifembers  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  manifested  their 
interest  in  the  question  by  preparing  bills  providing  for  such 
appraisals.  Governor  La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin,  became  Interested 
in  the  problem,  and  after  he  became  a  United  States  Senator  hr 
assiuned  the  leadership  for  such  legislation. 

The  Val\uitlon  Act  became  effective  In  1913.  The  proponents  of 
the  act  believed  that  a  careful  appraisal  of  the  railroad  propertier 
wotild  disclose  that  tbe  capital  structures  of  the  railroad  com* 
panics  were  out  of  line  and  in  many  Instances  unduly  Inflated 
During  the  debates  on  the  valuation  bill.  Senator  La  Follette  and 
others  expressed  the  belief  that  an  Impartial  study  wovild  di» 
dose  that  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  billion  dollars  of  capita/ 
had  been  committed  to  the  railway  Industry.  It  is  Interestixig  t* 
observe  how  nearly  right  they  were. 

As  of  tbe  original  valuation  dates  (average  date  JUne  80,  1916) 
tbe  Commission  found  the  value  of  the  total  owned  property  at 
tbe  railroads  for  rate-making  purposes  to  be  $16,234,983,540,  ex- 
eluding  working  capital.  The  present  value  of  the  total  owned 
lands  and  rights  was  found  to  be  $2,734,935,586.  Excluding  land 
and  rights,  therefore,  the  value  of  the  railroad  properties  as  of  the 
average  date  of  valuation  was  approximately  $13,500,000,000.  Using 
various  methods  of  projecting  back  the  1916  values,  it  appears  that 
tbe  total  valiiatlons  of  railroad  property  did  not  exceed  $15,250,- 
000,000  as  of  June  30,  1913.  and  were  not  In  excess  of  $13,300,000,000 
as  of  Jtme  30,  1910,  including  land  and  rights. 

Without  land  and  rights,  which,  as  stated  above,  had  a  present 
value  of  about  $2,700,000,000  as  of  the  date  of  valuation,  it  seems 
likely  that  the  railroad  investment,  excluding  land  and  rights,  was 
less  than  $13,000,000,000  in  1913  and  less  than  $11,000,000,000  m 
1910. 

While  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission  has  never  made  a 
final  valuation  of  all  the  properties  in  the  aggregate,  the  in- 
fonnation  gathered  by  the  Commission  and  published  In  Its  re- 
ports and  available  In  Its  records  discloses  that  at  present  prices 
poaslbly  as  much  as  $19,000,000,000  of  capital  is  today  committed 
to  railway  enterprises.  When  we  consider  the  depredation  of  the 
capital  which  was  in  existence  In  1913  and  additions  to  that  capital 
which  have  been  made  since  that  date  In  the  way  of  extensions, 
betterments,  and  Improvements,  and  when  we  further  «vwgtri«r  the 
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rise  tn  the  general  level  of  prices,  tt  Is  clear  that  the  esttanatos 
made  by  Members  of  Congress  in  the  debates  supporting  a  valu^ 
tion  bill  were  not  so  f  sr  wrong. 

Under  the  rule  of  rate  ma^tTig  written  into  the  act  of  1020.  the 
Commission  was  called  upon  to  develt^  a  rate  stractore  whldi 
would  permit  the  railroads,  if  possible,  to  earn  a  fair  return  iqxm 
a  fair  value.  The  Commission  tentatively  fixed  this  fair  value 
at  about  $19,000,000,000  and  the  fair  return  at  6%  potxnt.  This 
meant  that  the  railroads  in  the  aggregate  might  cluuge  for  their 
services  enough  to  earn  mi  their  capital  nftm^thing  more  than 
$1,000,000,000  per  annum.  The  average  net  railway  operating  in- 
come reported  by  the  railroads  during  the  period  1913  to  1935,  in- 
clusive. Is  $774,114,000.  This  siun,  o^iitallsed  at  6  percent,  is 
$15,482,280,000. 

Under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  CFallon  case. 
the  Commission  has  in  effect  been  forbidden  to  do  what  Congress 
had  In  mind  In  the  valuation  act,  that  is,  to  find  how  much  capi- 
tal Is  really  employed  by  the  railroads.  The  effect  of  the  OTallon 
opinion  is  to  reqiiire  the  Commission  to  Inflate  this  appraisal  by 
using  at  the  time  the  appraisal  was  made  the  factor  which  would 
give  the  highest  total  valuation.  When  Congress  wrote  the  rule 
of  rate  making  in  1920  and  sought  to  relate  a  fair  return  to  a 
fair  value,  they  had  In  mind  by  fair  value  a  reasonable  and  correct 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  the  capital  used  In  the  railroad  busi- 
ness. They  did  not  have  in  mind  a  fictitious  figure  distorted  by 
using  whatever  factor  would  at  the  time  inflate  it  to  the  most  ex- 
aggerated possible  concept.  This  opinion  In  the  CFallon  case 
had  the  unfortunate  res\ilt  of  striking  down  in  a  moment  the 
effort  through  an  entire  generation  to  work  out  a  nile  which 
would  protect  the  investors  on  the  one  hand  and  the  users  of 
railway  service  on  the  other. 

Congress  then  fell  back  on  the  experience  which  had  been  ac- 
cumulated through  40  years  of  railway  regulation.  A  new  rule  of 
rate  making  was  written  in  title  n  of  the  so-called  Emergency 
Transportation  Act  of  1933.  In  prescribing  rates  tbe  Commission 
is  reqvUred  to  consider  the  movement  of  the  trafllc  imder  such 
rates,  the  need  of  the  country  for  an  adequate  transp>ortation 
S3rstem,  and  the  needs  of  the  carriers  for  revenue.  It  was  recog- 
nized that  with  these  conf^lderations  in  view,  the  earnings  of  the 
carriers  frequently  could  l)e  increased  by  reducing  rates  so  that 
traffic  would  move  in  Increasing  volume.  The  Conunlsslon  is  also 
required  to  consider  the  need  for  an  adequate  system.  At  one 
time  this  meant  the  need  for  railroads  alone.  Now  that  pipe  lines, 
waterways,  airways,  and  motor  vehicles  on  the  highways  have  taken 
over  certain  types  of  traffic,  the  Commission  must  recognize  this 
rule  that  siich  trafllc,  already  being  cared  for  economically,  may 
not  be  forced  through  a  legislative  flat  to  another  agency.  In  con- 
sidering the  movement  of  traffic,  the  Commission  from  time  to  time 
will  discover  that  Industries  have  relocated  their  plants  so  that 
their  transportation  requirements  have  become  very  different  from 
what  they  were  formerly.  These  changes  mean  that  certain  rail- 
way mileage  may  have  become  obsolete  or  may  be  touched  with 
obsolescence.  Where  this  is  the  case,  siich  mileage  has  ceased  in 
whole  or  In  part  to  be  necessary  to  an  adeqiiate  transportation 
system,  and  the  burden  of  its  maintenance  may  not  lawfully  be 
charged  against  the  railroads  in  tbe  aggregate  and  may  not  be  re- 
flected in  the  rate  structxire  theoretically  designed  to  yield  a  fair 
return  upon  all  railroads. 

Some  will  reason  that  the  Commission  must  first,  by  formal 
finding,  grant  a  certificate  of  public  convenience  and  necessity  for 
abandonment  before  obsolete  (m:  near  obsolete  railway  mileage  may 
be  disregarded  as  no  longer  necessary  to  an  adequate  transportation 
system.  That  is  true  so  far  as  mere  abandonment  of  service  is 
concerned.  But  it  Is  not  necessarily  true  so  far  as  the  new  rule 
of  rate  making  goes.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  new  rule 
of  rate  making  was  enacted  subsequent  to  section  5.  providing 
for  consolidating  weaker  lines  with  the  stronger,  and  subsequent 
to  the  opinion  in  the  O'Fallon  case,  which  had  the  effect  of  throw- 
ing Into  the  discard  for  all  practical  purposes  the  rule  of  fair 
value  as  It  was  conceived  by  Congress  in  1930.  The  new  rule  of 
rate  making  requires  the  Commission  to  look  at  the  facts  of  today, 
to  consider  the  movement  of  trafllc  and  why  it  moves  as  it  does,  to 
consider  the  relations  of  the  railroads  to  the  other  agencies  of 
transportation,  to  determine  what  part  of  these  roads  is  indis- 
pensable to  public  service,  what  part  has  become  obsolete,  and 
what  part  is  in  tbe  twilight  zone  of  xmdetermined  usefulness  for 
the  futiire.  In  considering  the  revenue  needs  of  the  carriers  tbe 
Commission  Is  not  required  to  asstune  that  all  charges  and  ex- 
penses are  necessary.  It  is  possible  that  the  bonds  of  some  rail- 
road properties  should  be  converted  into  some  class  of  stock.  The 
interest  carried  by  some  bond  Issues,  particularly  for  Issues  run- 
ning for  a  long  period  of  time,  perhaps  might  be  converted  into 
dividends  under  s(»ne  plan  fair  to  the  bondholders.  Many  con- 
tracts of  the  railroads  through  outside  interests  playing  upon  the 
boards  of  directors  may  be  Unprovldent.  In  a  rate  case  the  Com- 
mission does  not  have  to  wait  for  nor  even  to  assume  tbe  neces- 
sity for  such  adjustments!  Such  adjustments  will  inevitably 
follow  to  the  extent  neces^y  as  incidental  to  fair  and  reasonable 
rates.  Tbe  Commission  now  has  enough  information  as  to  the 
amount  of  capital  actually  being  used  by  tbe  necessary  railway 
mileage  and  Is  sufficiently  experienced  in  ascertaining  rates  of  re- 
turn tQr  such  capital  as  to  enable  it  to  approximate  revenues 
necessary  to  keep  the  capital  Intact  without  having  to  concern 
Itself  too  much  in  any  partlctilar  rate  case  with  the  naerits  or 
demerits  of  variotis  contracts  and  chargea. 
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Many  a  railroad,  motor  vtfiicle.  water,  and  air  line  is  owned 
or  controlled  throu^  stock  ownership,  leases,  or  some  form  of 
tnterrwlatkwishlp  by  corporations  which  themselves  are  not  oper- 
ating oompantea.  For  those  who  want  to  achieve  bigness  or  mo- 
nopcdy,  or  some  Ideal,  whether  it  be  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  financier,  the  management  anxious  to  entrmch  itself,  or  the 
Socialist,  this  device,  controlled  through  stock  ownership  or  some 
form  of  interoocporate  contract,  ia  eo  convenient  that  any  refer- 
ence to  it  arouses  wldeeiHead  (^position.  Those  who  find  It  easy 
to  nuke  money  thnmgh  intercorporate  manipulations,  those  who 
find  it  practical  to  hold  on  to  their  positions  or  power  by  means 
of  such  relationships,  those  who  are  driving  to  some  goal  of 
monopoly,  the  great  army  of  dependents  upon  these  groups  make 
up  such  a  combinatkm  of  financial,  managerial,  legal,  and  profes- 
sorial talent  as  to  cause  wonder  at  the  temerity  of  anyone  who 
would  challenge  practices  so  powerfully  defended.  Yet  the  non- 
openXtDg  companlBs  which  control  the  (^>erating  companies  claim 
they  are  not  engaged  in  commerce  and  are  therefore  beyond  the 
Jurisdiction  of  tbe  regulatory  authorities.  They  contend  that  tbe 
acts  drawn  to  protect  operating  »n««p*wt«  in  their  competition 
with  each  other,  to  protect  the  Investors  In  such  companies,  tbe 
employees  of  the  companies,  and  the  public  dependent  upon  their 
services  cannot  be  made  to  apply  to  corporations  which  are  merely 
in  the  position  of  stockholders  or  which  maintain  some  con- 
tractual relationship  with  the  public  utilities  companies.  On  such 
a  theory  the  real  control  and  poww  in  determining  the  policies 
and  practices  of  tbe  public  utilities  companies  lies  In  nonoperating 
companies,  and  it  Is  contended  beyond  the  reach  of  leglslatioa. 
Under  any  such  theory,  regulation  must  either  fall  or  only  par- 
tially succeed. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  a  republic  of  intelligent  dtlaens  would 
yield  to  the  doctrine  that  the  States  and  munldpailtles.  on  the  one 
hand,  have  no  control  over  tbe  operating  and  utility  companies 
Insofar  as  their  activities  are  in  Interstate  conunerce.  and  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Federal  Government  has  no  power  to 
regvUate  because  those  who  need  the  regulation  and  who  make 
the  policies  take  refuge  in  nonoperating  holding  companies.  Theae 
companies  all  come  into  the  courts  claiming  to  be  protected 
by  the  Bill  of  Rights  as  though  they  were  natxutd  posons.  Tet 
they  insist  upon  exploiting  natural  persons,  and  when  their 
spoliation  is  challenged  they  again  come  into  court  and  say: 
'We  are  a  corporation  over  which  tbe  Legislature  cannot  exercise 
its  (tower  in  regulating  Interstate  commerce."  Theee  puUlc  utili- 
ties are  universal  necessities.  For  that  reason  money  can  be 
made  out  of  operating  them.  The  profit,  moreover,  is  sufficient  to 
draw  to  them  all  the  talent  that  U  necessary  to  develop  both  the 
quality  and  tbe  economy  of  the  service.  TTiese  are  entitled  to 
enough  profits  to  reward  them  for  their  endeavors.  The  public 
wants  an  arrangement  which  will  call  to  theee  public  utllitios 
the  capital  necessary  to  serve  tbe  communities  and  a  labor  and 
managerial  ability  necessary  to  the  most  economic  use  of  tbe 
capital.  The  public  is  willing  for  the  wage  earners  to  have  as 
high  a  wage  as  the  Industry  wlU  beau-,  for  the  managers  to  have 
profits  which  are  reasonable.  But  the  public  is  not  willing  to  be 
exploited  and  overcharged  and  vmderserved.  Tbe  public  is  not 
willing  even  to  suspect  that  it  is  being  exploited  and  underserved. 
In  order  to  prevent  such  exploitation,  or  the  suspicion  of  it,  it  Is 
necessary  to  free  public-service  corporatlcms  fnHn  outside  domina- 
tion and  control.  Just  as  it  was  necessary  through  tbe  oommoditiea 
clause  to  take  the  railroads  out  of  manufacturing  and  marketing 
in  con^ietltlon  with  other  shimiers. 

AN  nCPBOVtNO  STAKOABO  OF  UVnf  O 

Since  the  dawn  of  histtuy  nothing  has  contributed  so  much 
to  the  general  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  pec^le  as  the 
universal  availability  of  public-utility  services.  The  highway, 
the  railroad,  tbe  airport,  the  pipe  line,  the  steamboat,  the  tele- 
phone, the  radio,  the  Incandescent  light,  gas.  and  eleetrldty 
fcM*  boiiaehold  uses,  we  take  as  a  matter  of  course  alcng  with 
dean  air,  purt  water,  and  bright  sunshine.  The  charges  for 
these  public-utility  services  in  the  aggregate  constitute  a  rela- 
tively large  figure  in  the  budget  of  every  household.  A  problem 
of  progress  Is  to  Improve  these  services,  and  to  lessen  their 
costs.  This  [troblem  would  be  solved  by  keeping  the  capital 
intact,  by  rewarding  the  coital  with  regular  and  uninterrupted 
returns,  by  Increasing  wages  and  decreasing  the  price  to  the  oon- 
simier.  Every  business  which  has  gtme  forward  nas  accomi^lahed 
all  of  these  things.  When  a  business  begins  to  faU  in  any  one 
particular,  it  is  either  touched  with  obsolescence  or  it  Is  being 
exploited  by  someone. 

We  have  now  about  130,000,000  peofde.  Our  T>>^oin^  tufi^ifiuft 
at  tbe  present  price  level  is  about  $65,000,000,000  per  *pt»M^:  tha$ 
is  about  $500  per  ^dividual.  No  intdligent  social  worker  can 
figxire  out  a  budget  for  a  decent  living  which  will  include  for  tbe 
members  of  the  family  leas  than  glXWO  for  eadi  Individual.  Tet, 
at  present  prices,  we  would  have  to  produce  $iao,OOO.OOOXMK>  wortlk 
of  goods  and  services  per  year  Instead  of  $tt/W0.000,000  in  order 
to  meet  this  mlnimmn  reqiilrement  of  $lfiOO  per  person.  A  mere 
statement  of  theee  figures  indicates  how  far  we  yet  have  to  go 
in  increasing  our  production.  A  mere  tncreaae  in  money  fnwm* 
would  do  no  good.  We  could  douUe  the  price  level  and  double  our 
national  isuxana  measured  in  money  frmn  $65,OO0j0OO/MM)  without 
producing  an  additional  kUowatt-hoor  of  electrld^.  a  cubic  tooi 
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of  gM.  •  ton  of  oori.  •  lotf  of  brend.  »  porad  of  met*.  «  •T^* 
of  cloth.  It  doe«  DO  good  to  »  fmmlly  with  an  income  of  $1,500 
•  Yoar  to  laaMM  that  inoooM  to  tS^MX)  if.  •fter  tbe  Incm— a,  the 
fi.000  purctiMra  tho  Mine  amount  that  wm  fomiorlj  pntthmanA 

Anln.  tiM  mm  liiiirmm  in  the  qcnntltr  of  «|>eclfle  goods  Is  not 
■ttfllelent.  We  might,  thxoogh  •  conoentnted  effort,  praduee 
IM.000.000  automobUm  In  1  ymr.  bat  thrtjpould  obrlouijy  be  « 
^nttuLm^  t<iwfwM«y  xn  Im  rmelnr  our  productloB  *e  want  to  oe 
ImCul  Ifcal  111!  li'iriiiaM  be  In  tboee  things  which  the  people  most 
Ikat  Is.  prodoctlon  must  be  well  balanned 

'  of  this  balancing  of  prodoctlon  depends  upon  the 
mwlt^  or  dwnsni^  for  goods.  If  some  people  do  not  want  bath- 
tabs.  It  U  pretty  hard  to  force  bathtubs  upon  tbsm.  and  It  does 
not  do  tbs  manufacturer  of  plumbtng  supidlss  mu^  good  to  make 
bathtubs  for  people  who  will  not  buy  them.  The  problem,  ttoere- 
tmm,  at  liiuiiMlng  prodoetton  Is  to  InereoM  demand  for  goods. 
<nat  rtsaisiMl,  in  tho  flmt  plaes,  has  to  eome  from  a  desire  In  a 
human  bata«.  The  destma  of  people  depend  upon  their  tradttlooal 
*~'«gRMmd  their  traim^.  and  their  environment.  If  all  people 
ftt  bathtabs.  then  all  people  wlU  try  to  get  bathtubs.  If  aU 
fpledaalm  good  hoiaso.  then  aU  people  will  begin  to  struggle 
to  oMBBla  good  houses.  Ths  strwgtta  of  the  desire  one  has.  has 
mucA  to  do  with  ths  mrtwlTtnll  effort  that  one  will  put  forth  to 
gratify  that  ilnslm  If  one  has  a  dsstre  for  an  automobile  which 
te  Strang  enough,  then  that  penoo.  sawimlng  intdllgenoe  and 
heatthTvlU  vork  peislstently  toward  the  aoqulsttlon  of  a  car. 
If  OB  the  other  hand,  a  whole  family  be  mtlefiwl  to  live  In  a 
Aadc  on  a  miiagwr  and  imhalanred  diet,  with  noifvnlshlngs.  and 
the  oaat-off  dotbm  of  other  people,  it  is  pretty  dlflteult  to  get 
tkat  partletilar  family  to  go  out  to  work  at  sonif thing  long 
enough  to  tjtmm*  a  factor  in  the  market  for  goods.  Our  greatest 
pent  is  to  asmnwi  that  the  population  now  ineffective  In  the 
market  cannot  be  broo^t  to  bo  stif-rsllant  and  consistent  and 
produetlve  workers.  There  wlU  always  be  a  minority  of  defective. 
Seeaaed.  and  casuals,  who  win  bo  more  or  lem  dependent  upon 
others. 

But  this  majority  can.  through  intelligent  social  activity,  be 
nduoed.  We  dare  not  aasums  that  only  the  people  who  have 
BOW  achlevod  the  requlresMnta  for  a  good  standard  of  Uvlng  are 
the  only  onea  who  ace  capable  of  such  achievement.  We  dare  not 
■miiiiis  that  thoee  who  now  have  a  good  standard  of  living  will  not 
want  a  better  standazd  of  living.  We  dare  not  organiae  ourselves 
into  monopoltttle  groupo  which  win  hold  our  productivity  down  to 
about  «gOj0004IOOjOOO  a  year  and  dlvtde  It  out  aooordlng  to  the 
at  »»««»« t«iii«  requirements  of  the  members  of  these  groups, 
munt  be  fteHbUlty.  partlculazly  for  free  interchange  of  goods 
„  nrvlees,  to  the  end  that  such  goods  and  servieee  may  be 
multhiUod  in  UMponsn  to  the  industry  and  effort  of  the  pet^le. 
yy*  to  tho  further  end  that  such  an  Inereaee  of  goods  and  snrvloes 
rtiaU  be  so  mtefvhanged  as  to  bring  thess  producUve  workers  a 
eonvsponding  improvement  in  the  material  satisfaction  which  go 
to  make  up  their  real  mooaaa. 

In  %  well-balaneed  eoonomy  tite  demand  for  goods  is  equal  to 
the  supply  of  goods.  That  is.  the  desire  tar  particular  goods  must 
be  BuSwtiwI  by  niimemlnr  of  s"in***««"t  which  can  be  glvm  in 
•TChange  fW  tho  goods  wanted.  In  other  words,  purcha^  power 
Consists  of  goods  and  aarvloao.  Orangm  may  be  in  California, 
onions  in  Ttaas.  and  potatoes  In  Maine.  The  Ifalne  farmer  wants 
tjplflnr  and  the  Texas  fkmer  wants  potatoee.  Both  of  than 
wtatt   issiigns   and   ths  CaUf omla  fruit  grower  wants  potatoes 


Unleaa  the  oranges  can  be  transported  flom  Gblifomla  to 
^nA  Maine,  the  CaUfocnia  fruit  grower  cannot  be  mid  to  be  in  the 
market  i«T'«»"«*'"g  either  onions  or  potatoes  from  the  Gulf  and 
4^i«.t^fi.  states,  ftom  the  point  of  view  of  the  fruit  grower,  as- 
yni«i«g  dMBsadable  transportation  and  other  facOltlee  tat  es- 
dMngsw  ho  iMWfl— >f  a  ^tfo'^^  for  a  part  of  the  supply  for  Teias 
^f^toM*  KBd  llalns  potatoM  to  the  extent  that  they  in  turn  want 
kla  nrsngro  Tba  raising  of  our  standard  of  llvtog  and  the  devel- 
opmant  of  our  proq;ieclty  have  gone  hand  In  hand  with  marvel- 
ous program  which  has  been  made  In  trMinf  ff  1  ^^i*^*!  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  mOxoad  buainem  today  Is  mora  sound  flnandany  than  at 
any  time  in  its  history.  Dte  other  sgenelm  of  transportation. 
tnaofar  as  they  aia  dsvdoped.  within  the  limits  In  which  they 
bavo  oompaiatlve  advantnce.  thoy  too  wlU  proqper  side  by  side 
with  tho  raOraaAi^  and  as  aU  proqwr  together,  the  entire  country 
vlU  proapar  along  with  them. 

I  deeply  mipreelate  the  privilege  and  the  honor  of  parUdpatlng 
In  them  aierrimi  For  80  yean  the  Interstate  Oommeroe  Oom- 
mtaslon  has  ImpartlaQy  and  sueosesfuDy  dealt  with  most  dUBcuIt 
proUstna.    Its  looord  is  an  lnq>lratlon  to  those  Who  believe  tn  the 

KeUcahillty  of  dmaocratle  govemmoit.  Tlie  high  standard  it 
maintained  wiU  guide  the  other  Federal  commhsrtona  whk^ 
have  been  estahUdied  becaom  of  the  sue  cms  of  the  mtexstate 
Commarca  Commission.  Ttils  Oommlaslon  has  truly  been  inde- 
pendent in  that  It  has  not  been  subject  to  poUtlcal  prcesure  and 
at  the  same  ttma  It  has  bean  Twrnnallila  In  that  It  reports  regu- 
larly to  tho  Oor^rem  and  its  luembeta  are  appointed  by  the  Preal- 
dant.  with  ttm  advloe  and  ooosent  of  the  Senate.  I  do  not  brieve 
that  anythint  la  eosktemplated  which  would  interfere  wtth  this 
Indepmidanee  of  the  interstate  Commeree  Oowimlswlon.  The  line 
hody  of  practltlonsxs  who  serve  the  Onmmlwlon  and  who  are  eo 
waQ  maimmtarl  hare  tonight,  those  nnandany  Interested  m  our 
oompanlm  and  paitleulaaty  those  who  use  our 
agendw  as  ahlppera  and  paaaengers,  I  am  sure,  are 


wrtl-nigh  unanimous  in  their  approval  of  the  airangementa  1h« 
fiftieth  annlverBBry  of  the  beginning  of  which  we  are  honored  to 
celebrate. 


TIm  President  and  the  Judiciary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARDIN  PETERSON 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  31. 1937 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HBRBERT  8.   PHILLIPS  BEFORE  THM 
LAKELAND  (PLA.)  VICTORY  DINNER  ON  MARCH  «.  1937 


MS*.  PITTERSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leare 
granted  March  31, 1937,  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsoosb, 
I  include  the  following  address  by  Hon.  Herbert  S.  Phillips. 
United  States  district  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
Florida.  Tami>a,  Fla.: 

X  am  voT  happy,  Indeed,  and  feel  highly  honored  to  be  given 
the  privilege  of  addressing  you.  This  dinner  and  himdreds  of 
othws  are  being  held  tonight  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  democracy 
achieved  under  the  matchless  leadership  of  our  President,  who 
was  80  ably  assisted  by  that  unexceUed  organiser.  Jim  Parley. 
In  my  opinion,  no  President  has  ever  given  himself  more  sin- 
cerely and  wholeheartedly  to  the  cause  of  democracy  and  achieved 
more  for  the  welfare  of  the  great  body  of  the  American  people 
than  has  Pranklin  D.  Rooeevelt  At  10:30  he  will  goon  the  air  and 
give  the  American  people  another  one  of  his  great  "fireside"  talks. 

You  recall  that  In  the  campaign  he  said  that  he  had  enlisted 
for  the  duration  of  the  war,  and  I  dare  say  that  tonight  he  wlU 
make  it  plain  that  a  DemocraUc  victory  Is  only  a  victory  when 
the  prlndiries  of  democracy  are  made  effective  and  secure.  He 
will  tell  us.  I  am  sure,  in  effect,  that  "eternal  vigilance"  is  not 
only  the  price  of  liberty  but  should  ever  be  the  idogan  of  a  pro- 
greeaive,  djmamic  democracy. 

Since.  In  my  opinion,  his  plan  wtth  respect  to  the  Judiciary 
is  another  step  in  furtherance  of  the  welfare  of  tl»  people  of  this 
Nation,  I  have  decided  to  present  to  you  my  views  with  respect  to 
the  same. 

When  I  read  his  message  on  the  Judiciary  I  said.  "The  President 
has  started  something  now",  and  all  who  had  the  same  thought 
were  right. 

Bar  associations,  clubs,  societies,  organizations  of  every  kind, 
aa  well  as  individuals,  have  expreased  their  views  by  resolutions 
and  communications  addressed  to  the  President,  the  Attorney 
General.  Senators,  and  Congressmen.  Radio  addreaaea  for  and 
against  the  idan  are  being  made  every  day  and  night. 

Without  stopping  long  enough  to  give  the  plan  consideration 
many  have  denounced  the  plan  as  a  deliberate  effort  on  the  part  of 
Hie  Preaident  to  "pack"  the  Supreme  Court  with  atz  Justices,  who 
win  be  rubber  stamps  or  puppets  for  him.  Ifany  of  those  who 
oppose  the  plan  are  prophesying  that  constitutional  government  In 
thla  Republic  win  be  destroyed;  that  the  fundamental  rights  of 
ni»»»>hr*H,  enunciated  In  the  Declaration  and  guaranteed  by  our 
Constitution,  win  be  lost;  that  the  President  is  trying  to  establish 
^^^t^T«|^t  as  a  dictator;  and  that  If  the  President's  plan  to  increase 
the  membership  of  the  Supreme  Ooxnt  from  9  to  15  In  the  manner 
reooounended  is  enacted  into  Uw  by  Congress,  a  precedent  wiU  be 
set  that  win  prove  to  be  most  dangerous  to  o^ir  Ooverxunent  and 
destructive  of  the  independence  of  the  Federal  Judiciary. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  the  President.  He  needs  no  defense  at  my 
hands.  Tboee  far  abler  than  I  have  defended,  and  wlU  continue  to 
^tt^fifid.  his  position.  However,  since  the  question  Is  generaUy 
regarded  as  cme  of  such  tremendous  Importance  and  of  such  mo- 
mentous consequences  to  our  Qovemment  and  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  I  decided,  whoi  invited  to  address  you  this  evening,  that 
the  question  would  be  a  most  appropriate  one  to  rtfamisa  before  you. 

In  dlscuKlng  the  question  I  shall  caU  your  attention  to  obtain 
matUgs  which  I  think  should  be  carefully  considered  and  weighed 
In  a  fair,  impartial,  and  nonpartisan  manner  in  arriving  at  a  final 
conclusion. 

'nioae  who  are  protesting  most  loudly  against  the  President's 
recommendation  would  lead  us  to  beUeve  that  the  number  at  Jus- 
ttoes  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  never  before  been  Increased,  their 
decisions  never  before  questioned,  and  that  no  President  was  ever 
b^ore  charged  with  "packing"  the  Court.  How  does  history  answer 
this?  When  Andrew  Jackson  ai^>olnted  Taney  Chief  Jvistlce  it  was 
charged  that  he  was  appointed  because  be  agreed  with  Jackson  in 
his  determination  to  remove  the  public  deposits  from  the  United 
States  Bank. 

Danl^  Webster  in  a  public  speech,  after  Taney  was  appointed 
Chief  Justice,  denounced  him  as  the  "pliant  instranient  of  the 
President,  ready  to  do  his  bidding." 
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Taney  had  advised  Jackson,  in  1832,  to  veto  the  blU  renewing 
the  charter  of  the  United  Stjates  Bank,  and  he  aided  in  preparing 
the  veto  message,  and  was  the  only  member  of  the  Cabinet 
who  favored  the  veto.  Tan^y  was  Attorney  General  under  Jack- 
son. He  was  transferred  to  i  the  Treasury  Department  by  Jackson 
for  the  express  purpose  of!  removing  the  Government  deposits. 
The  Senate  refu6:d  to  confirm  his  appointment.  During  Jack- 
son's administration,  the  p|ersonnel  of  the  Supreme  Court  was 
entirely  changed.  Five  of  the  seven  Judges  in  1837  were  his 
appointees.  The  majority  ^f  them  were  Southerners,  educated 
under  democratic  Infiuenoei.  No  one  doubts  the  democracy  of 
Andrew  Jackson.  No  one  doubts  his  loyalty  to  his  country.  No 
one  doubts  his  love  for  thft  masses  of  the  people  and  his  con- 
tribution to  democracy — bxjt  he  "packed"  the  Supreme  Court; 
the  Dred  Scott  decision  was  rendered;  this  Government  survived; 
Jackson  did  not  become  a  dictator:  communism  was  not  estab- 
lished; democracy  was  preserved,  and  the  principles  enxinciated 
in  the  Declaration  and  reputed  in  the  Preamble  to  the  Consti- 
tution were  reaffirmed.         [ 

When  the  Dred  Scott  case  was  decided,  there  was  an  outburst 
of  disapproval  and  denunciation  from  excited  and  relentless 
partisans.  PoUtlcal  leaders  j  denounced  the  Coiut  and  the  Chief 
Justice. 

It  was  then  for  the  first  tjlme  In  the  history  of  our  Oovemment 
that  a  political  party,  in  its  platform,  declared.  "That  if  the 
policy  of  the  Govemmentj  upon  vital  questions  affecting  the 
whole  people  is  to  be  irrevocably  fixed  by  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Coiu^.  the  Instant  they  ar«  made  in  ordinary  litigation  betvreen 
parties  in  personal  actlonsi,  the  people  wUl  have  ceased  to  be 
their  own  rulers,  having  to|  that  extent  practlcaUy  resigned  their 
government  into  the  handsi  of  that  eminent  tribunal." 

When  Marshall  rendered  his  famous  decision  in  the  case  of 
Marbury  against  Madison  and  thereby  determined  that  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  must  be  considered  in  all  courts 
as  the  supreme  law  of  thO  land.  Thomas  Jefferson,  with  much 
sarcasm,  referred  to  it  aa  aja  "obiter  dlsaertatlon." 

Many  others  Joined  Jeffe^wm  in  his  criticism  of  BtersbaU'a  de- 
cision. Some  writers  contend  that  Jefferaon'a  criticism  was  not 
imfoxmded,  because  the  great  Chief  Justice,  having  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  Supreme  Court  had  no  power  to  issue  a  writ 
of  mandam\is  to  the  Secretiary  of  State,  since  it  was  an  exercise 
of  Jtirisdiction  not  warranted  by  the  Constitution,  should  not 
have. entered  upon  the  dlstt^isslon  of  other  questions  not  neces- 
sary to  be  decided. 

Fen-  the  lack  of  time,  I  will  not  teU  you  in  detaU  how  Jefferson 
refused  to  obey  a  sununona  of  the  Court  in  the  trial  of  Aaron 
Burr,  how  Jackscm  defied  the  Coturt  in  enfc»-cing  its  decisions, 
how  Lincoln  disregarded  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  how  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  advocated  t^e  recaU  of  Judicial  decisions  in  his 
campaign  ^jeeches;  bat  I  caU  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Franklin  D.  Rooeevelt  has  not  defied  any  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Coiirt  since  he  has  been  President.  His  plan  does  not 
force  the  retirement  at  a  single  Judge,  deprive  anyone  of  Judicial 
review,  or  change  in  any  renect  the  power  of  the  Court  to  de-' 
Clare  legislative  acts  unconmitutionaL  AU  it  does  is  to  provide 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  Court  if  a  Judge  who  reaches  70  falls 
to  retire.  I 

Let  us  now  oonsldo'  wheliher  there  is  any 'real  danger  in  the 
President's  plan.  If  his  plan  is  put  into  effect  by  an  act  of 
Congress,  the  Supreme  Coutt  wUl  never  be  compoeed  of  more 
than  nine — if  the  members  retire  within  e  months  after  reaching 
the  retirement  age.  But  if  the  Sv^reme  Court  should  be  com- 
poeed of  15  members,  would  that  endanger  our  Constitution  and 
take  from  ms  our  Ubertles? 

I  contend  that  the  ultraoQEservatlves  have  nothing  to  fear  frmn 
Increasing  the  Court  from  9  t>  16,  because  the  larger  the  Court  the 
longer  it  may  take  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  cm  the  part  at  the 
majority,  and  private  monopaly  and  special  privUege  always  like 
the  Court's  delays. 

Some  contend  that  it  wm  aet  a  precedent  foU  of  danger  for  the 
future.  When  it  oomea  to  th^  plan  aetting  a  dangeroua  precedent, 
I  caU  your  attention  to  thel  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  haa 
established  precedents  In  some  cases  which  are  more  dangerous 
to  a  democratic  form  at  goyemment  than  the  President's  plan 
could  ever  be.  | 

In  1911  the  Court,  tn  the  Standard  OU  and  American  Tobacco 
cases,  laid  down  what  has  since  been  called  the  "rule  of  reason." 
The  Court  had  repeatedly  upheld  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act. 
The  act  provided  that  every  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  was 
iUegal.  A  majority  of  the  Cf>urt,  as  then  constituted,  said  that 
CcMiigTess  meant  to  use  the  word  "imdue"  before  the  word  "re- 
straint", and  that  the  act  should  read:  "That  every  combination 
in  'tindue'  restraint  of  tradewas  IUegal."  When  a  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  wrote  the  Uttlje  word  "undue"  in  the  act,  they  did 
what  Mr.  JusUce  Harlan,  in  pis  dissenting  opinion,  said  Congress 
alone  had  the  power  to  do. 

A  majority  of  the  Supreme  I  Court  for  many  years  have  created 
and  sanctified  special  privilege  and  private  monopoly  so  many 
times  by  their  decisions  that  t&e  man  on  the  street  is  saying  today 
that  the  only  dictatorship  in  ^hls  RepubUc  is  a  dictatorship  of  the 
Supreme  Coxirt. 

Yes:  I  concede  that  precedents  are  dangerous,  but  I  also  remind 
you  that  a  precedent  in  favpr  of  the  minority  and  against  the 
rights  of  the  majority  is  n^ver  dangerous  In  the  eyes  of  the 
minority.  A  precedent  is  o^y  dangerous  In  the  eyes  of  the 
minority  when  they  see  or  feku-  that  special  interests  and  private 
monopoly  cannot  thrive  under  it. 

Democracy  is  a  government;  by  a  majority;  autocracy  or  plutoc- 
racy is  a  government  by  a  minority.    OranUng  that  the  President's 
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plan  may  be  aetting  a  precedent,  it  is  a  precedent  that  wlU  not 
endanger  democracy. 

I  realize  that  some  of  the  present  members  of  the  Court  may 
feel  that  the  President  is  trying  to  force  them  to  retire,  and  for 
that  reason  may  not  retire,  but  when  the  shock  is  over,  those 
who  are  opposing  the  plan  wlU  see  that  their  fears  were  un- 
founded, and  when  reeentment  has  subsided,  my  prediction  la 
that  members  of  the  Court  wlU  retire  within  6  months  after  they, 
reach  the  retirement  age,  especially  since  the  President  haa  Just 
signed  an  act  of  Congress  providing  for  their  retirement  when 
they  reach  70  on  the  fuU  pay  of  920,000  per  year.  No  doubt  there 
WlU  be  exceptions,  but  my  prophecy  la  that  there  wiU  not  be 
many.  If  merely  increasing  the  number  would  destroy  our 
Constitution  and  our  liberties,  such  a  dire  calamity  would  have 
happened  when  it  was  Increased  to  its  preaent  number. 

But  some  say  that  the  viciousness  of  the  Presldenfa  propoaal 
lies  in  the  fact  that  he  seeks  to  make  a  wholesale  amx^tment  by 
appointing  six  members  aU  at  once.  The  only  way  UUs  can  oome 
about  Is  for  six  members  ot  the  Court  over  the  retirement  age  to 
refuse  to  retire.  But  suppose  they  do  not  retire,  and  the  Presi- 
dent appoints  six  additional  members,  thereby  Increasing  the 
Court  to  15.  What  harm  can  that  do?  That  would  simply  add 
six  new  members  to  the  Court,  representing,  you  might  say,  new 
blood  and  progressive  ideas,  in  accord  with  present-day  condltiona 
and  the  necessities  of  the  pec^le,  economlcaUy  and  aoeiaUy.  The 
six  members  over  the  retirement  age  would  stlU  be  there.  Their 
Infiuence  would  be  felt,  and  their  counsel  have  ita  weight. 

Many  of  those  who  cry  out  most  loudly  against  the  plan  simply 
fear  that  the  President  wlU  select  those  who  entertain  views 
slmUar  to  his.  But  every  President  who  has  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Court  has  done  this,  and  the  Oovemment  stlU 
stands  and  democracy  atiU  marches  on.  I  cannot  believe  that  any 
fair-minded  person  thinks  for  one  moment  that  the  President 
would  reconunend  to  the  Senate  the  appointment  of  anyone  for  a 
position  on  our  highest  Judicial  tribunal  who  doea  not  poaaaaa  the 
highest  integrity,  character,  and  abUlty  as  a  cltlaen  and  aa  an 
attorney.  The  Senate  would  not  confirm  •ofotber  kind.  TO 
contend  otherwise  is  to  impute  the  basest  of  motives  to  the  Preai- 
dent and.  Attorney  General,  who  recommends  to  the  PreHdent, 
and  imply  that  Senators  have  no  regard  for  their  oaths  and  are 
nothing  more  than  rubber  stamps  for  the  President. 

The  objections  raised  by  those  who  oppoee  the  plan  win  not 
stand  up  before  reason,  precedent,  and  the  histcary  of  the  past. 
When  jrou  dissect  and  examine  the  plan  you  find  that  it  Is  nowlng 
more  than  history  relating  to  our  Judiciary  ropcistlng  itself  in 
principle.  After  giving  careful  consldCTatlon  to  the  question.  I 
am  convinced  that  b^ore  the  dangers  and  calamities  predicted 
by  those  who  oppose  the  plan  could  come  to  pass  the  President 
and  his  app<^ntees  and  the  Senate  would  have  to  enter  into  a 
conspiracy  to  commit  treason  of  the  basest  type,  and  no  one 
beUevea  that  such  a  conspiracy  would  ever  be  contemplated,  much 
less  accomplished. 

AU  who  oppose  the  plan  admit  that  some  action  ahould  be  taken 
with  respect  to  the  Federal  courts,  but  they  aay  the  President  is 
not  going  at  it  in  the  right  way.  At  first  blush  I  thought  that 
perhaps  he  would  have  been  more  tactful  and  adroit  had  he  waited 
untU  Congreaa  haa  passed  the  Supreme  Court  Retirement  Act, 
which  he  has  Just  signed,  and  then  waited  for  thoee  over  the  re- 
tirement age  to  reaign,  thereby  avoiding  the  poaalbUlty  of  oaualng 
any  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  continue  on  the  bench  ba- 
cauae  of  hia  reeentment  to  what  he  might  oonalder  an  effort  to  fOroa 
him  to  retire.  But  I  have  conduded  that  the  Preaident  would  not 
have  strengthened  his  position  by  posQxmlng  his  "■""■nmwKlfttum 

Bver  since  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  bar  X  have  heard  lawyers 
of  the  bluest  ablUty  and  standing  insist  that  aU  Jtidges  ahould 
be  subject  to  forced  retirement  at  an  advanced  age,  and  that  they 
should  be  retired  on  fair  and  reasonable  compMiaation  for  the 
rest  at  their  Uves.  But  when  the  President  raoommenda  to  Ocn- 
greaa  a  plan  to  earry  out  and  make  effective  the  reoonunendatlan 
of  such  men  aa  William  Howard  Taft  and  Chief  Justloa  Bughea  and 
bar  aaaodattona  throughout  the  country,  he  is  (diarged  with  threat- 
ening the  safety  of  this  Qovemment  and  endangering  tlie  liberties 
of  the  people.  Why  is  It  that  those  who  have  heretofore  recom- 
mended such  a  plan  should  be  praised  and  the  President  charged 
with  seeking  to  establish  a  oommunlstlfi  form  of  government  and 
himself  as  a  dictator,  because  he  has  recommended  the  enactment 
of  a  law  that  wiU  put  the  plan  Into  apenUanI 

I  am  <yposed  to  amending  the  Constitution,  aa  acme  eontend 
shotUd  be  done,  becatiae  we  have  a  Constitution  which.  In  tb» 
language  of  Chief  Justice  Msrshall,  "is  an  instrument  at  govern- 
ment fuU  of  life  and  power,  intended  to  endure  for  agea  to  come, 
and  therefore  to  be  adi^ited  to  the  various  needs  of  human  affairs." 

Furthermore,  when  you  begin  amending  a  oonstttution.  you  aoon 
have  a  patchwork,  as  demonstrated  by  our  State  constitution. 
Of  course,  if  any  of  the  inaltrnaWe  rights  entunerated  In  the 
Declaration  cannot  be  secured  for  the  people  under  our  present 
Constitution,  then  an  amendment  ahould  be  submitted  to  the 
people  for  ratification;  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  general-welfare 
and  commerce  clauses  of  the  Constitution  are  broad  exunigh  to 
comprehend  the  welfare  of  aU  the  people  and  elastic  enough  to 
authorize  the  upholding  of  acts  of  Congress  having  for  their  ob- 
ject the  welfare  of  the  people  without  amending  the  Constitution. 
I*recedent  shows  that  the  Supreme  Court  many  times  has  con- 
sidered the  Constitution  elastic  enough  for  other  purposes.  e^M- 
daUy  when  they  laid  down  what  Is  caUed  the  "rule  ot  reason." 

The  issue  raised  by  the  President's  plan  strikes  far  deeper 
than  any  age  limit.  The  real  question  at  issue  is  the  preaervation 
of  democracy — ^that  la.  "a  government  of  the  people,  for  the  people, 
axid  by  the  peoider — and  our  Constitution  in  ita  preaent  form. 
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In  tbe  end  yon  will  find  that  tboM  who  famr  *  broad  and  Ub- 
•ral  ooostruetlon  of  the  general  welfare  and  eommeroe  danaea  of 
tba  OonsUtatkm  looktnc  to  Xtm  wrtfare  of  aU  the  people  wm  be 
llaad  up  on  one  ride  and  tlkoae  wbo  favor  a  nairow  and  cooatrlcted 
oonaCruetlan  of  tbaae  ciauaaa  wftt  be  lined  vp  on  tbe  oCber  side. 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  blghect  pxirpoee  of  IbS  Supceme  Court 
Is  to  aee  to  it  that  no  eltlaen.  however  humble,  poor,  or  wealthy 
h»  may  be.  ehaU  be  deprlTed  by  an  act  of  Oongreat  or  the  etatutes 
of  a  State  legttlature.  of  any  fundamental  human  right  enunciated 
In  our  DBClaratlon  and  aecared  by  our  Oraastltutlon. 

But  I  have  never  felt  that  the  Court  has  the  right,  by  a  unanl- 
mMK  opinion,  much  leas  by  a  bare  majority,  to  read  into  an  act 
of  Congreaa.  lax«uage  or  worda  they  think  Cmgreaa  should  have 
used.  In  my  opinion,  an  act  of  Oongreas  should  be  construed  as 
written  and  not  aa  the  Court  thlnka  it  should  have  been  written, 
ever  keeping  in  mind  the  effect  of  the  act  upon  fundamental 
human  rlghta. 

I  have  always  contended  and  stlU  contend  that  it  is  most  for- 
tunate for  tbe  staiJiUty  of  this  Government  that  the  people  act 
throiwh  their  represmtotivcs.  that  all  Federal  judges  are  appointed 
by  a  Preaident.  who  is  elected  indlrecUy  by  the  people,  and  con- 
firmed by  a  Senate  elected  direcUy  by  the  people,  and  that  repre- 
Motatives  of  the  people  can  be  lepUcad  if  the  people  desire  to 
do  so. 

It  has  been  said  "that  the  Supreme  Court  is  the  'conscience' 
of  the  people,  who.  to  restrain  themselves  from  hasty  and  Ul- 
advlsed  actions.  Ikave  placed  their  representatives  under  the  re- 
strictions of  paramount  law:  that  the  Constitution  Is  the  tone' 
of  the  people  in  their  best  moments  and  that  It  Is  a  guaranty  of 
the  minority  against  the  vehement  and  excited  impiilses  of  the 
majority."  The  trouble  is  that  too  (tften  we  loee  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  vehemence,  excitement,  and  demands  of  a  minority  may 
be  jiMt  as  dangerous  as  the  vehemence,  excitement,  and  Impulses 
of  a  majority. 

Soma  speakers  are  eharactertelnc  the  Constitution  as  the  "liv- 
ing soul  of  democracy."  On  the  eontntfy.  I  contend  that  It  is 
dsmocraey  that  la  tbe  living  soul  of  the  Constitution.  And  when 
I  say  dsmocraey.  I  do  not  mean  the  Democratic  Party:  I  mean 
tboae  great  livli^,  vital  princess  of  human  rights  set  forth  in 
ttie  great  charter  of  T^f»*  Ubertlea  and  our  Declaration. 

I  would  remind  all  thoae  who  compare  the  Constitution  with 
tbe  Tfen  Ooomiandments  that  when  they  sought  to  entr^  Christ 
by  charging  Him  with  dsaeerating  the  Sabbath.  Be  replied  that 
the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man  and  not  man  t<x  the  Sabbath.  I 
remind  aU  who  would  enter  the  rellgloua  realm  for  precedent  and 
tUustratlan  that  reUgkraa  briefs  snd  doctrinee  have  continually 
advanced  fkom  the  ancient  doctrines  of  wttchoraft.  a  burning 
bsU.  and  tbe  monstroua  doctrine  of  tbe  lost  souls  of  infants  to 
tboas  doetnaes  that  are  move  and  more  in  accord  with  the  life 
and  tsafhlms  of  tbe  lowly  Naaarene.  To  those  who  conq>are  the 
Constttutton  with  tbe  Ark  of  tbe  Covenant,  and  at  the  sams  time 
advocate  amending  it.  I  say.  "O  consistency,  thou  art  a  Jewel." 

Judge  Ptaaeis  M.  Pinch,  onstime  president  of  tbe  New  York 
Bar  llssofiattnn.  in  an  address  before  said  association  in 


"I  have  k»w  been  of  the  eonvtatlon  that  tbe  law  never  leads 
dvUtaatloii.  but  always  foUewa  In  its  wake:  that  ita  purpose  and 
Ita  object  Is  to  rsgnlato  and  eoatrol  tbe  relations  to  the  State: 
but  tboss  ratetkuM  must  first  ooom,  must  first  bs  established  be- 
fore tbcre  is  anything  for  tbe  law  to  regulate.  Progreas  goss  on; 
new  lavoitlOBs  are  mode;  new  relatione  between  man  occur,  and 
It  Is  tbe  oAos  and  tbe  purpose  of  ttte  law  to  march  behind  them. 
to  ragttlata  and  order  and  systematlas  them,  and  produce,  if  need 
be.  justlos  out  of  injustics. 

And  so  tbe  President  by  his  rsoommcndaikm  la  seeking  to  have 
tbe  law.  tbroogb  tbe  Judiciary,  keep  step  with  an  advancing. 
piegTsssHs  ctvniaatlon  In  dotaag  tbia  he.  Insfsart  of  trying  to 
aslalillsli  a  dlelatotabtp  or  ooasmualaas.  la  sseking  to  make  it  Im- 
Iiosslbli  for  tbe  gams  of  a  dlctatocship  and  oommunlam  to  take 
raot  m  Amertaaa  soil. 

Tq  all  wbo  are  advocating  amending  oar  Constitution  with  re- 
q^oet  to  tbe  Judlelary.  I  say  beware.  It  the  people  start  amend- 
to^  tbe  Oo—lltution.  tboy  may  provlds  for  tbe  recall  of  Judgea 
or  ludtelal 
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of  Gbafanuui  James  A.  Farley,  of  the  Democratic  Naticmal 
Committee,  before  the  J<^t  session  of  the  Texas  Legislature 
at  Austin.  Tex^  Idarch  24,  1937: 

Ifr.  Preaident  and  members  of  the  Texas  Legislature.  4  years  ago 
I  h^  tbe  distinguished  honor  and  pleasure  of  addressing  a  Texas 
audience.  Then  I  spoke  about  the  new  administration  that  had 
already  taken  the  initial  steps  that  were  to  lead  vis  out  of  the 
great  depression.  It  had  fearlessly  tackled  what  was  perhaps  the 
heaviest  task  that  a  President  and  a  Congress  had  ever  shouldered 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  It  was  an  unparalleled  situa- 
tion in  which  that  administration  found  Itself  when  it  undertook 
the  great  responsibility.  It  seemed  as  though  every  beam  In  our 
national  structure  was  shaking.  We  had  shored  up  some  of  them, 
notably  the  banks.  The  restorstlon  of  confidence  In  the  stability 
of  our  Institutions  of  deposit  at  least  Insured  us  that  the  roof 
would  not  fall  whUe  the  President  was  Inaugurating  measiires 
calculated  not  only  to  get  buslnees  going  again,  but  to  devise  Jobs 
for  millions  of  unemployed,  to  keep  people  from  acttial  starvation 
for  the  time  being.  It  was  really  a  rescue  Job  that  was  the  first 
consideration.  I  might  compare  It  to  one  of  the  great  flood  situa- 
tions that  we  have  experienced  since,  for  while  the  first  con- 
sideration was  to  house  smd  feed  refugees  from  the  deluge  of 
depression.  It  had  to  be  followed  Immediately  with  projects  to 
head  off  future  fioods,  to  build  dams  and  levees  that  would  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  the  disaster.  And  that  Is  what  President 
Roosevelt  has  been  doing  with  the  aid  and  patriotism  of  a  forward- 
looking  and  conscientious  Congress  ever  since.  I  want  to  ssy 
right  here  that  in  this  stupendous  task  none  have  helped  more 
enthusiastically  and  generously  than  the  delegations  from  this 
State. 

Tour  great  citizen.  John  Nance  Camer,  has  been  a  pillar  of 
strength.  On  his  wisdom  and  experience  I  know  the  President 
has  leaned  heavily.  It  used  to  be  said  that  the  Vice  Presidency 
was  simply  a  fifth  wheel  in  an  administration.  This  definition 
was  probably  Justified  as  applied  to  many  Vice  Presidents,  but 
Jack  Oamer  fcimd  plenty  to  do.  He  concerned  himself  actively 
with  the  legislation  over  which  he  presided.  Because  of  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him  not  only  by  the  Senate  but  by  the 
Hbtase  of  Representatives,  whose  Speakership  he  bad  held  from  the 
time  that  oun  became  a  majority  party,  he  was  a  vital  force  In 
tlie  Government.  Before  he  became  Sp«Jcer  he  was  the  leader  of 
the  minority  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  And  when  I  say 
leader  I  do  not  speak  In  terms  of  conventionality. 

He  was  a  leader,  with  a  capital  L.  And  never  in  my  experience 
has  a  dllBcult  Job  been  better  performed  than  In  the  case  of  the 
man  from  Uvalde.  He  passed  through  many  storms  of  partisan 
bitterness.  He  was  the  bulwark  of  the  minority  through  years  of 
majority  domination,  aiul  he  was  always  on  the  Job.  And  he  came 
through  that  pertod.  I  believe,  without  a  single  enemy  on  either 
side  of  the  House.  His  foes  honored  him  as  a  square  shooter,  an 
honest  and  resointseful  fighter,  and  his  own  side  appreciated  to 
tbe  utmost  his  leadership.  In  the  higher  poet  to  which  the  elec- 
tion of  1932  brought  him,  his  loyalty  to  the  President,  his  fair- 
ness and  courtesy  to  the  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  Chamber, 
his  hard  common  sense,  and  his  vast  experience  have  enhanced 
his  popularity,  for  there  is  nobody  at  the  Capitol  who  is  more 
highly  regarded  than  my  friend,  and  your  neighbor,  John  Nance 
Oamer. 

I  miss  one  legislative  figure  who  helped  me  to  know  Texas  4 
yean  ago.  The  Nation  misses  him  more,  for  a  more  faithful 
public  servant  did  not  exist  than  Congressman  Buchanan — "Buck" 
to  you  and  to  me.  In  the  long  line  of  Texas  names  on  the  Na- 
tion's honor  roll  of  public  servants  none  shines  with  greater  bril- 
liance than  his.  Nobody  has  ever  calculated  the  billions  oi  doUsrs 
be  saved  this  country  as  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. I  know  that  there  is  a  popular  luipresaioo  that  Oovem- 
ment  expoiditurea  are  wild  and  reckless  and  extravagant.  People 
who  entertain  that  opinion  did  not  know  Congressman  Buchanan. 
He  seruttniaed  every  item  with  as  much  care  and  with  as  much 
conscle?nne  as  the  auditor  of  any  great  business  house.  His  record 
is  studdsd  with  items  rejected  through  his  influence  because  the 
ooat  of  measures  suggested  did  not  meet  his  opinion  of  their  value 
to  the  country.  He  insist.ed  that  for  every  dollar  Uncle  Sam 
qient  Uncle  Sam  should  get  his  dollar's  worth.  For  34  years  ha 
perfonncd  splendid  service  for  his  country  in  Congress.  The 
example  he  set  for  thoee  who  ft^low  him  as  head  of  the  com- 
mittee i^Uch.  more  than  any  other,  is  responsible  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  the  national  expenditure  will  be  an  eternal  monument 
to  the  friend  who  has  passed  on. 

Loyalty  was  the  guiding  princli^e  of  his  life— loyalty  to  his  Job, 
loyalty  to  his  friends,  loyalty  to  his  party.  Our  poUUcal  opponents 
talk  about  a  'trubber-stamp  Congrtss"  whenever  a  Democratic 
Oongreas  and  a  Democratic  President^are  in  accord  on  legislative 
ntessstttee.  When  you  see  that  slitting  phraae.  think  of  your 
Buchanan.  He  was  no  man's  man.  He  waa  i*sirtaln  of  his  soul, 
and  nobody  every  fought  more  valiantly  for  what  he  deemed  right 
than  he,'rcgardleas  of  any  other  consideration.  But  when  a  policy 
had  been  determined  on  by  the  administration  which  had  been 
entrusted  wltti  the  welfare  of  his  country,  he  made  no  captious 
eftort  to  balk  that  policy. 

Apply  tbe  principle  to  your  own  State.  Soppoae  that  Gov.  James 
▼.  Allred.  a  good  Democrat,  true  man,  and  an  executive  who  has 
demonstrated  his  competency  to  deal  with  tbe  Issuea  with  wbicb 
Ttaas  is  ooocemed.  recommended  to  you  certain  legislation  that 
had  to  do  with  tbe  welfare  ot  aU  your  people.  a««iwm»  that  this 
was  a  policy  In  which  a  nukjority  of  you  cosicurTed.  I  mean  by 
tbat  that  you  acread  wttb  blm  aa  to  bl»  objective,  but  that 
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of  you  thought  that  some  o:her  process — perhaps  an  amendment 
to  the  State  s  constitution — \f9a  a  better  way  of  handling  It.  Sup- 
pose further  that  the  Governor  presented  that  the  delay  Involved 
in  having  an  amendment  ndcpted  would  cripple  his  efforts  to 
remedy  an  Immediate  problem.  I  cannot  but  believe  that  you 
members  of  the  Texas  LegiiJature  would  feel  that  party  lojralty 
compelled  you  to  go  along  ivlth  the  Governor  rather  than  insist 
on  each  of  you  going  his  oj«rn  way  and  thus  hampering  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  reform  that  all  of  you  agreed  was  necessary. 

I  want  to  assxire  you  that  I  a  suggesting  this  comparison  I  am  not 
aspersing  the  motives  or  tho  sincerity  of  any  of  the  members  of 
our  party  in  Congress  In  opioslng  the  President's  Court  plan;  but 
where  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  method  to  arrive  at  a  result,  that 
all  of  these  gentlemen  have  pronounced  desirable  In  the  past.  I 
think  they  are  making  a  gra  re  error  and  are  lending  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  enemy  by  their  piesent  course. 

Since  I  was  in  Texas  bef(ire  we  have  come  a  long  way  In  the 
direction  of  prosperity.  Here,  ss  elsewhere,  the  despair  and  appre- 
hension  that  was  rampant  4  years  ago  has  given  place  to  confl- 
-.dence  and  hope,  business  Is  good,  your  industries  are  flourishing, 
your  banks  are  again  solvent  and  sound.  What  brought  about  the 
change  except  the  plan  and  program  which  President  Roosevelt 
began  on  the  very  day  of  his  advent  to  the  White  House  in  1933? 
Through  his  credit  agencies,  your  corporations  and  yoiu*  monetary 
Institutions  are  functioning  In  a  high  degree.  Tour  farmers  have 
been  translated  from  people  either  in.  or  on  the  verge  of,  bank- 
ruptcy. Into  a  purchasing,  solid  element  In  our  Industrial  struc- 
ture. Stocks  and  bonds — those  Indexes  to  our  economic  condi- 
tion— ore  up.  Thoee  things  have  happened  because  the  do-nothing 
policy  of  his  predecessor  was  succeeded  by  the  do-somethlng-at- 
once  policy  of  the  President.  We  would  be  very  much  further 
along  that  road  to  proq)erlty  If,  unfortunately,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  had  not  decided.  In  Its  wisdom,  that  ouch 
things  as  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  transcended 
in  some  mysterious  manner  the  powers  of  Congress  and  therein 
violated  the  Constitution.  It  is  too  bcul  that  that  law  did  not  meet 
with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court.  However. 
I  do  not  think  that  any  cotton  raiser  or  cattleman,  who.  under  its 
provisions  and  the  activities  of  the  Government's  loaning  agencies, 
got  a  breathing  space  that  enabled  him  to  get  upon  his  feet  again, 
feels  at  all  ashamed  of  the  means  and  method  that  saved  him. 
We  may  agree  now  that  the  N.  R.  A.  was  not  a  perfect  remedy  for 
the  demoralized  condition  In  which  business  found  Itself  a  few 
years  ago,  but  under  its  provisions  the  wheels  of  Industry  did 
start  up,  and  before  the  Supreme  Court  acted  there  were  many 
benefits  to  the  whole  country,  even  allowing  for  such  errors  and 
mistakes  as  could  hardly  have  been  avoided  imder  the  haste  of 
the  economic  emergency. 

Last  November  our  Nation  was  called  upon  to  express  its  sentiment 
on  the  administration  of  President  Roosevelt.  It  ratified  the  acts 
of  that  administration  by  the  largest  vote  ever  accorded  a  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency.  It  returned  a  Setuite  and  a  House 
of  Representatives  with  an  unparalleled  majority  of  those  candi- 
dates whose  campaigns  had  been  based  on  their  support  of  the 
President  and  of  tbe  policies  that  had  rescued  the  Nation  from 
the  depths  of  industrial  and  commercial  disaster.  That  certainly 
cannot  be  construed  honestly  as  anything  but  a  mandate  for  in- 
stantaneous action  toward  his  great  objective — ^the  permanent  con- 
tentment of  the  United  States. 

But.  his  objectors  say,  he  had  no  mandate  to  change  the  eco- 
nomic views  or  the  personnel  or  the  niunber  of  the  Jiistioes  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

He  was  told  by  27,000.000  people  to  fulfill  his  program;  to  finish 
a  Job  only  half  done.  They  did  not,  they  covdd  not.  tell  him  how 
he  Is  to  do  this.  And  he.  after  canvassing  every  process,  found 
that  In  order  to  carry  out  the  program.  It  was  necessary  to  get 
over  the  barrier  of  an  Inflexible,  reactionary  point  of  view  enter- 
tained by  five  of  the  nine  eralnent  Jxulsts  on  the  High  Court.  It 
had  been  demonstrated  that  this  majority  was  bound  to  render 
what  you  pe<^le  down  here  might  call  longhom  decisions.  No- 
body contends  that  the  immovable  five  are  better  lawyers  or  more 
sincere  Interpreters  of  the  law  than  the  minority  foiur,  which  in- 
cludes the  Chief  Justice.  It  is  simply  that  these  Jurists  look  on 
a  number  of  most  important  questions  fitxn  different  angles.  In 
the  past  practically  every  ttue  the  Supreme  Coxirt  was  foimd  to' 
be  out  of  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  country  the  condition 
has  been  rectified  by  changing  the  number  of  the  Justlcea.  So 
the  i}ersonnel  of  the  Court  has  ranged  from  as  low  as  6  to  ss 
high  as  10.  President  Roosevelt  proceeded  under  a  perfectly  con- 
stitutional process  to  suggest  that  whenever  a  Justice  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  70  years  and  did  not  care  to  avail  himself  of  the 
privilege  to  retire  on  full  pay,  an  additional  Judge  be  appointed. 
That  Is  all  there  is  to  it.  Tbe  dice  oi  destiny  have  so  fallen  that 
we  have  a  reactionary  majority  with  the  final  say  on  the  des- 
tinies of  a  progressive  Nation.  To  assume  that  the  President  Is 
seeking  to  have  on  the  bench  men  subservient  to  him  is  to  as- 
perse not  only  his  Integrity  and  that  of  such  Justices  as  he  may 
name,  but  the  integrity  of  the  United  States  Senate.  For  it  is 
the  Senate  that  makes  the  Judges,  whom  the  President  only  rec- 
ommends. Each  and  every  appointee  must  be  confirmed  by  a 
majority  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

As  things  are  now.  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  may  continue  to 
function  until  he  is  a  centiny  old.  If  he  lives  that  long,  for  tbe 
Constitution  provides  a  life  tenxue  for  the  Supreme  Judiciary. 
To  alter  that  would  require  an  amendment  to  the  Constitutlcm. 
Twenty  years  ago  a  Supreme  Cotirt,  similarly  constituted,  rendered 
Invalid  a  national  law  as  to  child  labor.    For  13  years  the  child- 


labor  amendment  has  been  before  tbe  States,  and  still  Hrlrt  tha 
three-quarters  majority  of  the  Stotea,  without  which  ao  amend- 
ment can  become  part  of  the  Constitution. 

Now.  as  I  have  said,  the  Job  of  restoring  our  country  to  perma- 
nent prosperity  is  only  half  done.  There  is  still  a  multitude  of 
tmemployed.  There  are  still  millions  of  our  people  on  tbe  relief 
rolls — a  condition  intolerable  and  out  of  character  for  a  prosperous 
nation.  There  are  constantly  recurring  clashes  between  capital 
and  labor,  with  no  constitutional  power  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  control  theae  things  or  to  compel  an  equitable  detomlna- 
tlon  of  the  differenoea.  Before  Cangresa,  and  in  soma  oasea 
already  before  the  Court,  are  pending  bills  calctilated  to  correct 
these  conditions.  The  President  doesnt  know.  Oongreas  doesnt 
know,  and  has  no  means  of  ftwiing  out  for  an  indefinite  period 
whether  these  laws  are  constitutional  or  otherwise.  Both  of  theae 
branches  of  the  Government  have  a  reasonable  fear  that  in  the 
reactionary  temper  of  a  majority  of  the  Court  some  of  these 
measxire  may  be  held  to  be  uncooatitutional.  perbapa  after  tbey 
have  been  in  operation  for  a  period  of  years. 

The  CoMit  does  not  act  automatically  on  the  laws  paasod  by 
Oongreas.  Tbey  remain  in  effect  untU  somebody  eompf^^ins  that 
he  suffers  injury  tmder  them  and  entera  suit.  Then  the  case  has 
to  travel  the  long  tedious  road  through  the  lower  courts  untU  it 
reaches  the  hl^  Justices. 

Hence  the  necessity  for  prompt  action  to  bring  about  a  Court 
that  would  not  oonstrue  every  doubt  against  forward-looking 
legislation. 

And  this  is  what  those  opposed  to  the  measure— a  group  tbat 
naturaUy  embraces  the  stand-pat  Bepublican  Members  of  tbe  Sen- 
ate, the  Liberty  Leaguers  outside,  and  every  agency  that  oppoaed 
and  combated  the  Presld'jat's  rejection — this  is  what  tbey  caU 
"packing  the  Court."  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that.  tH«wn»  the 
President  may  recommend  a  man  for  the  Supreme  Justioeahip  and 
the  Senate  may  confirm  that  man,  neither  the  Senate  nor  the 
President  has  the  slightest  control  of  him  once  he  has  taken  his 
seat.  When  the  President's  program  is  enacted  into  law,  the 
JiKlges  he  appoints  will  sit  xmtll  they  are  70  at  least,  and  for  Ufa. 
If  no  amendment  comes  along  in  the  meantime,  utterly  imtram- 
meled  and  proof  against  interference  from  any  souree.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  new  appointees  will  be  men  of  eminence 
in  the  legal  profession  or  in  Judicial  experience,  and  men  of  the 
highest  character  and  quality,  tar  you  may  be  jure  after  the  fight 
that  is  now  being  waged  in  the  Senate  nobody  will  be  confizmed 
who  does  not  comply  with  these  standards. 

The  Nation  Is  behind  the  President  in  his  effort.  X  am  quite 
sure  that  If  Congress  could  vote  on  the  proposition  tomonow.  it 
would  pass  the  legislation.  In  the  Senate  committee  hearings  so 
far,  the  deans  of  the  law  schools  of  our  greatest  universities  have 
testified  to  the  validity,  the  constitutionality,  and  the  expediency 
of  this  plan  of  removing  the  big  rock  in  the  road  that  blocka  the 
completion  of  the  process  of  m^fc-jng  this  a  more  prosperous  *nd 
more  contented  country. 

Justice  John  H.  Clarke,  the  only  living  ex-member  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  has  pronounced  the  President's 
proposal  soimd  and  constitutional.  All  that  delays  it  Is  the  stub- 
bom  opposition  of  a  minority,  which  Is  only  formidable  because 
of  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  which  permit  unlimited  debate,  except 
under  a  clotxire.  which  one-third  of  the  Sezuite  has  the  power  to 
prevent.  My  own  belief  ia  that  before  this  session  of  Congress  is 
far  advanced,  the  sentiment  of  the  country  will  make  ita^  so 
manifest  that  the  obstructionists  will  recognize  the  futility  of 
their  effort  and  permit  the  orderly  enactment  of  the  law. 

I  am  sure  tluit  the  great  State  of  Texas,  which  has  been  in  tha 
tantTont  of  progress  since  away  back  yonder  when  General  Hous- 
ton and  General  Austin  debated  the  processes  under  which  the 
Republic  of  Texas  was  founded,  and  when  Texas  came  into  the 
Union  ss  a  State,  will  be  conq>icuotis  in  this  manifestation  of 
confidence  in  our  great  President  and  insistent  tbat  be  ■h*ii  be 
free  to  carry  out  the  declared  purpose  of  handing  this  country 
over  to  his  successor  4  yean  from  now  a  united  and  oontentad 
NaUon. 


Some  Issues  Now  Before  Con^esi 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  BT  HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK  OP  ARIZONA 

ON  MARCH  31,  1937 


Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  RxcotB  I  include  an 
address  I  made  over  tbe  Columbia  network  last  Wednesday 
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•ftemoon  during  the  weekly  aeries  of  A  Review  of  Corrent 
Questloiis  Before  Congress,  as  follows: 

Badio  Itatenera.  I  feel  a  grMt  deal  of  plearare  In  apfkiag  today 
lor  tba  ftnt  time  vnr  a  Nation-wide  book-tip.  I  do  eamestl j  Hope 
that  the  new  and  latect  Columbia  aUtloin.  KOT.  in  Phoenix,  Aria, 
la  '^^««»«**t^  at  this  moment.  I  hare  often  used  the  "Radio  Voice 
ct  Arlaona"  In  tr«^fc^*"g  to  Arlaonlana,  and  hope  now  that  through 
tbat  station  I  may  have  a  larger  Arlaona  group  as  a  part  of  this 
great  nattmal  audience.  When  Z  sent  a  telegram  a  few  days  ago 
congratulating  the  Columbia  system  and  ROT'S  management  on 
this,  ttoelr  latest  radio  development.  I  had  no  noUon  that  I  would 
ks  so  soon  Invited  to  greet  you  tram  the  Matton's  Capital. 

It  pi  Bases  ms  greatly  that  some  of  my  boys  have  played  so 
prominent  a  part  In  radio  work  In  the  Southwest.  A  wish  for 
myself  Is  tbat  I  may  do  relatively  half  as  well  in  my  new  role  and 
IsgUlatlve  capacity  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  have 
been  Invited  today  to  leave  the  House  of  BepvesentaUves  for  a 
few  minutes  to  ^>pear  before  this  mkrophone  and  discuss  some 
at  the  things  of  peat  Interest  before  Congress  at  this  moment. 
Xvbaps  It  la  becanes  Z  am  a  new  man  that  everything  now  before 

As  an  sK-echoolman.  I  am  naturally  eaneemed  about  eertatn 
•duoatlonal  matters.  I  want  to  r«nlnd  you  that  this  Is  the  one 
bundled  and  Ofttath  aamvarsHry  ef  the  writing  of  the  OousUtuUon 
of  the  DnMsd  States.  Coagieas  has  creatsd  a  SesqutocBtennial 
Ooounlsslon  to  edebrate.  on  a  Nation-wide  scale,  that  Important 
plaos  of  statesnanahlp  begun  In  the  year  17S7.  I  am  maktrig  It 
»  potot  to  get  aU  of  the  material  of  hlstarie  and  dvlc  value  which 
I  can  fumuh  to  the  school  tsacbais  and  ctvle  leaders  of  Arlaona. 
\I  do  hope  that  other  Oongrsssmen  are  doing  the  same  for  their 
tenstltucnta. 

Some  days  ago,  tn  talking  wtth  Sot.  BuxtM,  my  distinguished 
eoDcague  ftom  New  Tork,  Z  was  told  that  he  had  a  few  couples  of 
the  funoua  Stuart  portrait  of  George  Washington,  which  had  been 
pfvpared  to  be  distributed  in  the  great  Nation-wide  Wariilngtan 
cslsbrmtlon  of  18S2.  Z  ask  him  for  900  copies,  and  be  sent  me  125. 
We  sent  these  Wsahlngton  portraits  to  one  teacher  schools  In 
Arlaona. 

Psrhaps  one  of  the  best  education  features  of  the  Seequlcen- 
tennlal  Commission's  work  Is  a  Uttle  book  by  Oongiissmsii  Soi. 
BuMHi.  entitled  'mw  Story  of  the  Constlttttlon.''  Zt  would  be 
worth  while  for  every  teacher,  minister  of  the  Qoeptf ,  lawyer,  or 
dvlc  leader  In  each  eommtuilty  to  obtain  a  oopy.  Zn  these  stirring 
days  when  remedial  moves  are  on  foot  to  remodel  our  Qovemment 
and  make  It  more  up  to  date,  we  often  hear  it  suggested  that  we 
must  pay  heed  to  the  Ideas  of  the  founders.  Svery  student  of 
■'  OonstlntUanal  government  knows  that  much  error  Is  found  In 
public  print  and  In  political  discussions  now  as  to  what  the  Con- 
atltntlon  U,  azul  )i»t  exactly  what  it  provides  for.  As  an  educator, 
Z  feel  that  the  present  is  an  unusually  important  tUne  to  revert 
to  the  thoughts  of  the  tathen  to  study  the  Constitution  as  they 
framed  It  and  Intended  It  to  be.  Only  thus  can  we  be  able  to 
distinguish  how  much  of  their  wisdom  iB  applicable  to  our  situ- 
ation today,  and  to  what  extent  our  own  pubnc  actions  should  be 
guided  thereby.  Znddentally,  Z  may  add  for  the  benefit  of  my 
niends  in  Arlaona  that  I  have  given  more  thought  and  study  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  mlttes  since  coming  to  Washington 
S  months  ago  than  Z  have  ever  prevtously  given  to  such  study  In 
the  same  length  of  time. 

Another  matter  at  this  moment  before  the  House  of  Bepreeenta- 

la  a  measure  to  commit  the  United  States  Oovemment  to  a 

share  In  education.    A  bill  to  appropriate  a  vast  sum  of 

oat  of  the  Federal  IVeasury  to  be  prorated  among  the 

on  the  basis  of  atbobi  populatlan  was  repcrted  favorably 

hf  a  Senate  committee  several  days  ago.    Tbe  Bouse  Committee 

Bdueatlun  Is  now  having  bearlwgi  on  this  most  InqjXMrtant  ed- 

bllL    Teetatday  I  appeared  before  the  House  committee 

a  ■fatsment.    Thla  ts  part  of  what  I  said  before  that 


of  the  great  objeetlvea  of  our  planntng  Is  to  equallae  edu- 
cational opportunity  for  aU  our  children.  In  my  own  State  of 
Arlaona,  there  exists  marked  extremea  of  wealth  and  pov«ty 
among  the  14  oountlce  and  also  even  greater  extremes  between 
cehool  districts  within  a  given  eounty.  We  have  sou^t  In  Arl- 
aona to  remedy  that,  or  li  least  to  mitigate  It.  by  having  a  part 
of  the  total  of  each  schocd's  sui^ort  derived  frtan  a  county  fimd 
and  still  another  part  derived  from  a  State  contribution.  For 
almoet  90  yearn  thla  State  equalHatlon  fund,  cr  'Bute  aid'  for 
aebools  in  Arlaana.  has  amntinted  to  $36  per  pupU  annually  taken 
fkom  the  State  treasury.  ~By  a  county  ftind  distributed  among 
the  various  soiiaai  dtrtrtjpts.  the  psr-caplta  cost  per  ddld  is  equal- 
.  jasd  among  the  pupils  of  that  county,  and  by  the  State  per-ci4>lta 
distribution  the  revenue  per  ckiU  Is  equaliaed  to  that  same  ex- 
tent. In  Arlaona  we  feel  that  the  same  logte  which  justifies  tax- 
ing a  man  ct  wealth  wlio  may  have  no  tfiUdrea  to  support  schools 
for  children  whom  parenlB  have  little  wealth,  can  with  equal 
logic  be  ^ppUed  to  taxing  the  richer  counties  irtiere  the  wealth 
exists  to  sun>ort  schools  In  peerer  counties  where  the  chlklzen 
are.  Brturatlonal  leederst  and  Bfatasiiieii  aa  well,  have  regarded 
this  Idea  as  sound  pubUo  poUey. 

"We  fed  more  and  more  that  oondltlona  now  Justify  the  applica- 
tion of  the  pnne^^  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  So  fundammtally 
inqpostant  today  la  the  adequate  eehcoMng  of  our  cMtenry  ttwt 
ft  IB  a  aattff  at  great  eonosm  to  the  Oovvnunent  of  the  United 
to  ese  to  It  that  ao  asettan  la  iMgleeted.    Cv 
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this  coontry.  Any  State's  position  on  the  scale  of  educational 
efficiency  depends  vny  largely  upon  how  much  money  Is  furnished 
there  for  schools.  Arizona  doesnt  head  the  list  of  States  In  this 
respect  but  is  very  well  up  toward  the  top.  Show  me  a  State 
that  doesnt  have  any  support  of  schools  from  the  State  treasury 
and  111  show  you  one  with  a  spotted  educational  system  and  a 
low  average  of  efficiency.  The  other  day  I  was  talking  with  a 
school  superintendent  of  a  large  city  system  'a  thousand  miles 
fnan  Arlsona',  and  he  gasped  in  astonishment  when  I  told  him 
that  Arizona  furnishes  $25  per  capita  annually  out  of  the  State 
treasury  for  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Said  he, 
"Shades  of  Horace  Bfann!  What  could  we  not  do  In  my  State 
with  so  liberal  a  provision!' 

_  "I  have  had  a  personal  acquaintance  with  thousands  of  teachers 
during  the  past  third  of  a  century.  My  hope  for  humanity  has 
been  encovu-aged;  my  vision  of  the  future  of  this  country-  has  been 
brightened  by  this  contact  with  the  classroom  teachers  of  our 
land.  On  the  whole,  they  exhibit  a  fervor  and  seal  as  commend- 
able as  that  of  religious  missionaries.  These  teachers  are  mls« 
slonarles  of  enlightenment.    The  poet  has  said: 

Til  fares  the  land.  | 

Tb  hastening  Ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates 

And  men  decay.' 

Hb  taigbt  as  truthfully  have  said: 

HI  fares  the  land, 

TO  hastening  Ills  a  prey. 
Where  youth,  discouraged. 
'    Sees  no  brighter  day.' 

"Having  been  reared  In  Vm  Middle  West,  lived  and  taught  In 
the  far  West  and  in  the  East,  I  can  say  that  I  have  traveled  from 
east  to  west  and  from  west  to  east  in  search  of  further  light  In 
education.  My  comparisons  of  schools  In  the  different  parts  of  this 
country  reveal  some  bright  spots  where  a  generous  public  has  built 
beautiful  temples  of  learning  and  where  the  »^^»/'>«tng  within  such 
splendid  buildings  is  comparable  with  the  material  surroundings. 
On  the  other  extreme,  I  have  seen  many  children  of  our  Republic 
housed  In  buildings  unfit  to  be  used  for  registered  livestock,  herded 
by  Inadequately  trained,  poorly  paid  teachers,  aU  to  the  detriment 
of  the  Commonwealth.  What  a  range  of  difference  this  country 
exhibits  between  the  poorest  and  the  best.  Some  of  the  poorest 
are  within  hitchhiking  distance  of  the  National  Capital  and  also 
our  marts  of  trade.  Let  us  be  reminded  that  in  this  much-moving, 
fast-moving  age  there  is  no  physical  or  social  insulation — if  uni- 
versal education  tor  the  masses  is  neglected — between  the  dregs  of 
society  and  our  most  sacred  American  institutions." 

A  qwclal  committee  of  the  House  has  been  charged  with  the 
work  of  reorganization  in  the  executive  department.  This  Is  a  task 
so  herciUean  that  It  staggers  one  to  think  of  the  immensity  of  it. 
Almoet  anybody  can  see  that  economy  and  buainess-llke  adminis- 
tration in  the  administrative  end  of  the  Oovemment  demands 
fixing  responsibility,  eliminating  duplication  of  efforts,  and  the 
fveventlon  of  clashes  and  the  pulling  at  cross-purposes.  "Hie  evils 
to  be  remedied  are  apparent,  but  the  remedy  is  not  so  simple.  Be- 
cause so  large  a  part  of  my  State  of  Arizona  belongs  to  and  is  under 
the  ccmtrol  of  the  National  Oovemment  on  account  of  our  large 
Indian  reservations,  vast  national  forests,  ntunerous  national  parks 
and  nkontunents,  and  millions  of  acres  of  public  domain,  I  would 
certainly  like  to  see  a  simplification  of  such  administration  In 
Arizona.  Thousands  of  my  constituents  are  governed  from  Wash- 
ington, and  many  of  them  are  uncertain  what  the  regulations  are. 
for  they  cnne  under  the  regulation  of  several  different  Oovemment 
agencies. 

Without  a  doubt  there  Is  as  great  a  need  for  reform  and  mod- 
amlaatlon  in  the  Judicial  branch  of  our  Oovemment  as  In  the 
executive  branch.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  President's  proposal 
oonoemlng  the  number  of  Justices  on  the  E(upreme  Bench  has 
drawn  such  a  fire  of  criticism  as  to  blind  the  country  generally  to 
the  other  needed  reforms  in  the  judicial  brandi.  Time  will  not 
pwodt  me  to  go  into  the  much  mooted  phases  of  the  President's 
proposal.  While  there  are  some  features  of  his  suggestion  about 
increasing  the  personnel  of  the  Supreme  Court  which  I  do  not 
^Ink  so  wdl  of,  and  whUe  I  should  have  preferred  something  else 
Instead,  I  feel  sure  many  earnest  souls  are  unduly  alarmed  about 
the  dangers  which  they  see,  or  think  they  see.  In  the  President's 
proposition.  I  think,  too,  that  much  of  the  opposition  Is  propa- 
ganda, a  smoke  screen,  on  the  part  of  a  powerful  few  who  are 
profiting  by  the  status  quo  and  want  no  change  In  the  courts  at 
all. 

__JJ^  fathers  believed  to  an  Independent  judiciary,  and  for  that 
reason  sought  to  make  the  judges  as  free  from  human  control 
as  It  was  humanly  possible.  But,  of  course,  there  Is  such  a  thing 
as  too  great  an  Independency  which  might  result  In  the  Nation's 
**•"»•  'Vi**  fl^>"**on  trf  degree.  In  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
Moe,  Jetttntm  charged  that  the  King  of  Enf^and  had  "made  judges 
dependent  upon  his  will  alone  for  the  tenure  of  their  office  and 
the  Mnount  and  payment  of  their  salaries."  This  tended  to  make 
puppet  judges.  Our  fathers  established  the  opposite  rule,  giving 
our  judges  a  long-time  tenure,  and  almhig  to  give  them  adrauate 
and  ontatn  compensation  which  would  guarantee  their  security. 
and  thus  Independence.  Perhaps  It  was  tmfortimate  that  our 
judges  woe  glvm  a  'life  tenure",  or  what  has  been  construed  to 
2^  *^^  Many  thinking  people  throughout  the  entire  history 
^n  questtoned  the  wisdom  of  giving  Federal  judges  a  lifetime 
"~     »-•— wform  would  be  a  change  In  that  nepect. 


but,  of  course.  !t  ought  not.  In  fairness,  to  be  made  to  apply  to 
Incumbents  now  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench. 

We  have  long  been  taught  in  our  college  classes  that  a  Federal 
judge  might  voluntarily  leave  the  bench  after  10  years  of  service 
and  have  his  salary  guaranteed  for  life,  but  such  was  not  actually 
the  case.  Not  until  last  February  10  did  Judge  StJicifKB,  chairman 
of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  get  a  bill  through  the  House 
of  Representatives  assuring  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  that 
he  might  retire  and  not  have  his  salary  reduced  or  taken  away 
from  him.  This  provision  had  applied  to  Federal  judges  of  lower 
courts  for  many  years  but  not  to  Supreme  Court  Justices  vmtU 
last  month,  when  a  law  was  passed  by  both  Houses  and  signed  by 
the  President.  The  great  problem  now  before  us  is  to  restore  the 
balance  in  the  National  Oovemment  by  m^ung  the  three  depart- 
ments again  equal,  as  was  originally  planned,  each  having  a  ched^ 
upon  the  others,  to  the  end  that  American  liberty  might  be  secxire 
and  the  will  of  the  American  people  find  expression  In  law  and  be 
carried  into  effect. 

While  I  might  have  preferred  a  different  type  of  thing  to  affect 
the  needed  changes  In  the  cotirt  system,  I,  for  one,  am  not  willing 
to  thwart,  or  attempt  to  thwart,  needed  changes  merely  because 
something  else  spears  to  me  to  be  a  better  way  to  do  It.  In 
fact,  I  think  more  than  one  thing  should  be  done  with  reference 
to  otir  Supreme  Court.  It  Is  not  a  q\iestlon  of  the  President's 
"packing  the  Court",  but  of  Congress  "xinpacking  It."  Even  If 
the  President's  program  should  be  adopted  unchanged.  In  my 
judgment,  some  other  things  would  be  needed  to  fqUow  it. 

Two  suggestions  are  being  widely  discussed  around  Washington 
now — one  that  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Supreme  Court  member- 
ship ought  to  be  required  to  hold  an  act  of  Congress  unconstitu- 
tional; another  that  Congress  should  be  empowered  to  override  a 
judicial  veto  by  a  two-thirds  vote  In  both  Houses.  This  latter 
sTiggestlon  m'^ans  that  the  Supreme  Court  would  be  deprived  of 
the  final  power  to  say  that  a  national  law  was  unccmstltutional. 
Z  do  not  favor  this  last  proposal,  for  I  believe  thorou^xly  In  the 
American  plan  establlsbed  by  the  founders,  giving  us  a  tripartite 
division  of  three  equal  and  coordinate  branches  of  government. 
I  want  U.  stick  by  this  American  constitutional  plan  of  the  three 
equal  departmento,  each  having  checks  upon  the  other  two.  That 
scheme  was  designed  to  safeguard  our  liberties,  and  that's  the 
chief  reason  why  we  should  retain  It. 

And  now.  radio  friends,  you  will  judge  from  what  I  have  been 
saying  that  my  interest  lies  mainly  with  the  youth  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  recent  neutrality  measures  before  us  I  did  what  I 
could  to  shape  neutrality  legislation  with  a  view  of  keeping  us 
out  of  war,  and  In  doing  so  was  thinking  mostly  of  my  young 
friends.  But,  for  that  matter,  all  that  we  are  doing  toward  the 
herculean  tasks  of  reorganization,  whether  it  be  in  the  adminis- 
trative department  or  in  the  judicial  department  of  the  National 
Oovemment,  Is  done  with  a  view  to  adapting  this  Oovemment  to 
the  needs  of  a  new  day  that  It  may  serve  the  generation  now 
coming  upon  the  stage  of  action  as  well  as  oxir  Oovemment  baa 
served  the  present  and  preceding  generations. 


Safeguarding  Our  Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FINLY  H.  GRAY 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  16.  1937 

Mr.  GRAY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  extending  my 
remarks  to  add  to  what  I  have  already  said  on  the  subject 
of  neutrality  and  peace  and  to  make  my  position  plain  in 
opposition  to  the  sale  of  war  supplies  as  a  means  or  source  of 
profit  and  gain  in  peacetime  as  well  as  during  war. 

Providing  the  terms  and  conditions  of  neutrality  in  ad- 
vance of  a  war  we  are  to  meet,  not  knowing  what  conditions 
may  exist,  nor  what  emergencies  may  arise  among  the  na- 
tion of  a  war-ruled  world,  is  more  a  temporary  expedient 
and  for  trial  than  a  permanent  legislative  program. 

But  I  hope  this  bill  will  mai^  the  beginning  of  a  long- 
belated  course  and  policy,  entered  upon,  as  a  means  by  our 
Nation  to  maintain  neutrality  and  peace  in  our  international 
relations. 

This  is  a  great  forward  movement  away  fnHn  the  dangers 
and  pitfalls  of  war.  away  from  the  sale  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition to  belligerents  in  conflict  of  war.  away  from  making 
loans  and  extending  credit  to  finance  belligerent  natl(uis  at 
war,  and  from  the  shipment  of  arms  and  ammimition  In 
American  vessels  during  war. 

It  is  a  long,  advance  st^  away  from  America  taking  pas- 
sage in  belligerent  ships  during  war,  from  so-called  freedom 


of  the  seas,  to  claim  the  right  to  trade  with  belligerent  na- 
tions locked  in  the  throes  of  the  life  and  death  struggle,  and 
from  sailing  through  the  war  zone  in  quest  of  trade  with 
nations  at  war;  away  from  false  national  pride  and  military 
dignity,  always  provoking  or  leading  to  war. 

If  the  provisions  embodied  in  this  legislation  bad  been  in 
force  during  the  World  War  there  would  have  been  less 
cause  or  grounds  for  this  Nation  becoming  involved  in  the 
conflict  and  America  might  have  been  saved  from  the  crush- 
ing war  debts  and  the  appalling  loss  of  life. 

But  we  must  go  further  than  this  bill  in  safeguarding  the 
neutraUty  of  this  NaUon  before  we  shall  avoid  all  the 
dangers  of  war,  before  we  shall  absolve  our  country  from 
the  responsibility  of  participation  in  the  life  and  death 
struggles  of  other  nations  in  settlement  of  their  disputes. 

For  the  purpose  of  going  still  further  and  keeping  the  way 
open  for  more  adequate  and  complete  provisions  safeguarding 
our  neutrality  and  peace.  I  made  a  reservation  in  voting  out 
this  bill  under  which  to  support  amendments  on  the  floor. 

There  are  two  schools  of  neutrality,  active  and  seeking  to 
shape  legislation.  One  is  for  mandatcMy  neutrality,  fixing 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  our  relations  in  advance  of  a 
war  to  come  without  knowing  betwf^n  what  nations  «■  the 
disputes  over  which  contending. 

Mandatory  legisJiation  is  on  the  theory  that  to  leave  the 
conditions  of  neutrality  open  to  be  fixed,  changed,  and  de- 
termined after  a  conflict  catnes  between  nations  will  make 
our  course  of  actions,  whatever  taken,  subject  to  the  charge 
of  favoring  one  belligerent,  or  as  an  unfriendly  act  toward 
another,  a  cause  for  retaliation  and  leading  to  war. 

Anoth^  scho(d  of  neutrality  legislation  is  demanding  dis- 
cretionary neutrality,  leaving  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
our  relations  to  be  shifted  or  adjusted  after  war  comes.  llUs 
is  to  conform  to  international  policy,  and  to  in^eserve  and 
maintain  neutrally  which  will  least  interfere  with  our 
foreign  trade. 

But  the  one  or  greater  reason  why  the  shipment  of  arms 
or  ammunition,  why  trade  and  sui>plies  to  belligerent  na- 
tions, why  making  loans  and  extending  credits  to  bellig- 
erents are  approved  on  a  declaration  that  a  state  of  war 
exists,  is  the  demand  of  the  pe(vle  to  safeguard  their  Inter- 
est in  foreign  trade. 

As  every  great  reform  in  government  or  society  calls  for 
some  sacilflce  by  the  people,  so  it  is  with  neutrality  legis- 
lation. Neutrality  calls  for  the  sacrifice  of  profits  and  gains 
in  foreign  trade,  a  sacrifice  not  only  of  the  trafllc  in  arms 
and  ammunition  for  war,  but  In  many  peacetime  articles 
during  war. 

The  people  of  this  country  must  choose  between  neutrality 
and  trade.  They  cannot  choose  and  claim  both.  They  must 
sacrifice  one  to  claim  the  other.  If  they  choose  trade,  they 
must  sacrifice  neutrality.  If  they  claim  neutrality,  they 
must  sacrifice  trade.  They  must  choose  one  at  between  the 
profits  of  trade  and  the  costs  and  horrors  of  war. 

While  the  people  of  the  country  are  strenuously  demand- 
ing neutrality  tn  aid  of  peace,  they  are  still  measuring  and 
weighing  up  the  profits  and  gains  of  foreign  trade  and  the 
trallBc  in  arms  and  ammunition  with  security  «*gftin*t  the 
horrors  of  war. 

Many  m«i  are  willing  to  sacrifice  the  business,  profits,  and 
trade  of  others  for  neutrality  and  security  against  war,  but 
few  men  have  yet  been  found  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  their 
own  business  interests  upon  the  altar  of  neutrality  and  peace. 

When  we  point  to  the  horrors,  atrocities,  suffering,  and 
anguish  of  foreign  wars  which  our  trade  and  traffic  in  arms 
are  adding  to  the  flames  of  the  conflict,  we  are  told,  as  If  In 
complete  defense,  that  to  provide  an  emiiargo  on  trade,  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  would  bring  a  paziic  and 
great  economic  loss  to  the  pec^le. 

We  are  still  moving  in  the  spirit  of  selfish  greed  and  a  war- 
ruled  world.  We  are  still  manufacturing,  selling,  and  trans- 
porting arms  and  ammunition  of  war  to  all  the  nations  to  be 
used  against  our  peaceful  neighbors  or  possibly  ftg«^iw«^  our 
own  people,  all  for  the  profits  and  gains  of  foreign  trads. 
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We  win  never  reach  the  goal  of  neutrality  until  we  are 
wiDlng  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  profits  from  foreign  trade  and 
the  war  traffic  of  arms,  ammunitions,  and  war  supi>lies  to  be 
used  as  a  means  of  death  and  destruction  whenever  war 
comes  between  the  nations,  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  in  war. 

But  neither  the  pending  House  nor  Senate  Mils  barring 
or  restricting  the  sale  or  shipment  of  arms,  ammunition, 
and  the  implements  of  war  will  bar,  restrict,  or  interfere 
with  their  sale  during  peace.  And  our  manufacturers  of 
arms  and  ammunition  are  left  free  to  supply  the  nations 
in  advance  in  their  mad  race  in  preparation  for  war. 

There  has  been  no  school  of  neutrality  protesting  the 
policy  and  course  of  dealing  in  the  traffic  of  arms  and  am- 
munition and  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  war  supplies 
during  peace  as  well  as  during  war. 

While  this  great  clvUised  NatUm  is  declaring  for  neutrality 
and  peace  and  for  the  abolition  of  war.  American  industries 
fm<^  Amoican  manufacturers  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
Instruments  of  war  are  running  full  time  and  ci^Murity,  and 
our  ships  are  V?M*"g  from  every  wharf  for  every  f oreii^  port 
of  entry  in  the  world,  freighted  with  imi^ements  of  death 
and  destruction. 

While  this  great  Christian  Nation  is  condemning  war  as  a 
rdic  of  the  barbarous  past.  American  bullets  are  tearing  the 
flesh.  ^m^Hriftn  sabcrs  are  piercing  the  hearts.  American  gas 
Is  burning  the  lungs,  American  tanks  are  crushing  the  bodies 
of  helirtess.  conscripted  foreign  soldiers  on  many  battlefields 
of  the  world. 

While  we  are  a<Mimt?if  to  stand  aloof  from  war  and  coun- 
seling neutrality  and  peace.  American  planes  are  flying  in 
the  air  carrying  deadly  explosives  and  poisonous  gas,  bom- 
barding defenseless  cities  and  towns,  and  crushing  out  the 
lives  of  helpless  women  and  children,  all  for  American  profit 
and  gain. 

While  we  are  declaring  for  peace  during  war,  we  are  mak- 
ing for  war  during  peace.  We  are  manufacturing,  selling 
and  transportizag.  and  supitlying  a  war-mad  world  with  arms, 
ammunitians,  and  instruments  of  war  until  humanity  stands 
overawed,  aghast,  and  dvilintion  is  wavering  in  the  balance. 

It  remains  today  a  damning  charge  against  America  and 
our  Nation's  industries  and  flnanrial  leaders,  that  taking 
advantage  of  the  great  European  war  for  profits  and  gains 
from  the  trafllc  in  arms  and  ammunitions.  America  was 
transformed  from  a  debtor  to  a  creditor  nation  and  became 
the  world's  ^^wanriAi  dictator  of  the  world  even  before  our 
entry  into  the  war. 

While  we  are  declaring  a  policy  for  neutrality  and  world 
peace,  we  are  falling  to  emidoy  our  greater  powers  for  peace, 
powers  greater  than  our  economic  powers,  greater  than  our 
naval  or  military  powers,  the  moral  force  of  our  examjde  be- 
fore the  nations  of  the  worid. 

Our  forefathers,  throwing  off  the  yiAe  of  ancient  despotic 
rule,  set  up  and  established  a  new  form  of  government  and 
demonstrated  to  ttie  wortd  the  ability  of  men  to  govern 
themselves. 

Yielding  to  the  moral  force  of  our  example,  standing  out 
before  the  peoples  and  nations  of  ttie  earth,  monarchies  gave 
way  to  repoMics.  kingdons  to  free  Institutions  and  harsh 
despode  rule  to  constitutional  and  more  humane  term  of 
government. 

The  tarresistfble  force  and  power,  evolving  from  our  stand- 
ards of  human  rights,  moving  in  the  minds  and  hearts  oi 
men,  kd  all  Central  and  South  America  to  renounce  their 
kings  and  establish  Republics  like  our  own,  led  lYance 
and  Swltjwland  to  enthrone  more  comiriete.  free  Instltutimis. 
and  hberafiaed  every  government  in  Europe  for  the  greater 
recognition  of  the  rights  of  mm. 

We  led  the  natiraiB  by  the  moral  force  of  our  ezamide 
where  we  eoold  not  have  driven  them  or  where  we  could 
not  have  eoerced  them,  with  an  the  armies  and  all  the  navies 
we  ooold  have  recruited  and  mobiUaed  in  a  thousand  years. 

And  as  we  led  the  nations  In  self-government  and  free 
Institutions  by  the  moral  force  of  our  example,  we  can  lead 
than  to  neutrality  and  peace  and  to  the  idanes  of  a  higher 
and  Bwra  caaltad  dvUisatton. 


Christ  was  crucified  upon  the  cross,  and  speaking  In  the 
language  of  human  affairs,  that  was  a  victory  for  physical 
force,  but  temporary  and  for  the  present  moment,  for  the 
time  being. 

But  the  moT9l  force  of  the  example  of  His  pure  and  blame- 
less life  moved  on.  gathering  strength,  and  multipled  power 
as  time  endured. 

And  sweeping  Into  an  irresistible  tide  with  the  cycle  of 
years,  overcoming  armies  and  navies,  subduing  whole  na- 
tions and  races  of  men,  and  finally  reaching  out  to  the 
utmost  parts  of  the  earth  and  conquering  and  overcoming 
the  whole  civilized  world. 

And  every  church  spire  we  see  pointing  heavenward,  and 
every  church  bell  we  bear  ringing  out  on  the  dear  Sabbath 
morning.  Is  declaring  the  supremacy  of  moral  force  over 
physical  force  and  the  material  world. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PETER  G.  GERRY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  AprU  5  (.legislative  day  of  Monday.  Mar.  29),  1937 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE,  OF  NEBRASKA,  AT 
OLD  SOUTH  MEETING  HOUSE,  IN  BOSTON,  MASS..  ON  APRIL 
4,  1037 


Mr.  OERRT.  Bfr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcobo  the  speech 
delivered  last  night  in  Boston  by  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Buikb]  relative  to  the  proposed  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Federal  judiciary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
lulnted  in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

One  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago  a  king,  hated  and  distrusted, 
was  Indicted  by  a  freedom-loving  people  through  the  pen  of  the 
Immortal  Jefferson  In  these  words: 

"^e  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone." 

Today  the  descendants  of  those  freemen  are  rising  to  challenge 
a  President,  beloved  and  honored,  because  of  a  heart-gripping 
fear  that  he  Is  attempting  to  make  judges  depeiKlent  on  his  will 
alone. 

I  welcome  this  opportimlty  to  add  my  voice  to  that  challenge  In 
historic  Old  South  Meeting  House.  My  heart  beats  faster  as  I 
recall  the  sentiment,  with  the  expression  of  whicli  you  are  aU 
familiar,  that  It  was  on  this  hallowed  ground  that — 

"Men  of  Boston  proved  themselves  brave.  Independent  freemen, 
worttaj  to  win  and  transmit  public  liberty  under  law.  Here 
Adams,  Otis,  and  Warren — Independent,  courageous  freemen — 
raised  Issues  which  were  to  concern  the  liberty  and  happiness  of 
millions  yet  unborn." 

I  speak,  to  you  today,  freemen  of  Boston,  hnmbly,  yet  from  the 
dcfiths  of  my  soul,  in  an  effort  to  carry  forward,  bowerer  falter- 
ingly,  that  noble  tradition. 

What  Is  this  misguided  proposal  of  our  beloved  President  which 
we  challenge  on  the  ground  that  by  It  he  Is  attempting  to  make 
judges  depMident  on  his  wfll  alone?  Some  who  support  the  Presi- 
dent aasert  that  the  opposition  Is  dealing  In  sup^atlves.  They 
deny  that  there  Is  in  this  matter  any  danger  to  that  Independent 
Judiciary,  which  we  cherish  as  one  of  the  most  fundamental  safe- 
guards of  our  liberties.  They  see,  or  profess  to  see.  therein  no 
threat  to  the  Cknstltution,  no  breaking  down  of  the  principle  of 
division  ot  governmental  powers  Into  three  departments,  each 
Bxipreme  In  Its  own  house,  and  scrupulously  refraining  from  Inter- 
ference In  the  house  of  another.  They  loudly  decry  the  conten- 
tion that  the  President's  plan  In  reference  to  the  Supreme  Court 
amounts  to  an  Indirect  and  unauthcx-iaed  amendment  of  the  Cmi- 
fltltutlon  without  submission  to  the  people,  as  provided  In  that 
Instrument  Itself.    . 

Umj  we  now  examine  the  proposed  bill,  and  the  drcumstanoes 
leading  \ip  to  its  ivesentatlon.  If  the  facts  do  not  fully  sub- 
stantiate every  charge  that  has  been  made,  then  I  wUl  have  noth- 
ing more  to  say.  Certain  fiuidamentals  we  must  keep  In  mind. 
The  first,  upon  which  there  will  be  imlveraal  agreement.  Is  that 
the  ultimate  repository  of  all  power  is  the  pec^e.  For  the  com- 
mon good,  some  powers,  not  all,  the  people  have  surrendered  to 
governing  bodies.  Since  we  have  a  federation  of  sovereign  States, 
a  part  of  the  surrendered  power  will  be  found  to  have  been  lodged 
by  tlM  people  ta  tlie  oentral  goremment  and  aaothtf  porOon  in 


the  State  govermnente.  Much  remains  In  the  people,  because 
there  are  many  fields  at  action  In  which  the  people  have  not  \xp  to 
this  time  been  willing  that  any  of  their  governing  serraata  should 
have  the  right  to  walk.  Call  this  a  "no  man's  land"  If  you  f^h'VWB. 
I  prefer  to  speak  of  It  as  holy  ground,  not  a  no  man's  land  but 
the  peoples'  land,  a  consecrated  plane  upon  whlcdi  free  m*n  may 
Iving  into  play  tOl  the  forces  of  individual  initiative  without  ask- 
ing the  consent  of  any  overlord  or  being  subjected  to  the  surveU- 
lance  of  any  bureaucrat,  however  benevolent  In  purpose.  In  this 
sphere,  in  this  people's  land  we  claim  the  right  to  determine  for 
ourselves  to  what  trade,  buslnesa.  or  profession  we  shall  devote 
our  energies  in  the  cttort  to  earn  a  livelihood  for  oursdves  and 
those  dependent  upon  us.  On  this  sacred  ground,  exempt  from 
the  touch  of  power  of  either  the  National  or  State  governments, 
we  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  oiir  own  conscience. 
We  send  ovu"  children  to  schools  of  our  own  selection.  We  speak, 
and  write,  and  assemble  with  our  fellows  without  let  or  hindrance 
from  any  government  so  long  as  we  do  not  unduly  infringe  upon 
the  equal  rights  of  our  neighbors.  Multitudinous  and  dear  as  life 
itself  are  the  powers  which  you  and  I  have  not  surrendered  to 
any  government,  but  have  retained  for  ourselves.  These  have  to 
do  with  functions  which  no  government  can  pn^>erly  perform  for 
lis,  or  ought  ever  to  be  permitted  to  try  to  perform. 

It  Is  the  natural  order,  that  when  a  government  has  been  estab- 
lished to  provide  for  our  common  defense  and  to  Insure  to  us  a 
State  In  which  the  blessings  of  justice,  tranquillity,  and  liberty 
shall  prevail  there  Is  ever  the  constant  danger  that  the  Legislature, 
ordained  to  enact  the  necessary  laws,  azid  the  Executive,  empowered 
to  enforce  the  same,  shall  be  continually  reaching  out  for  more 
power.  So  our  forefathers  in  their  wisdom  did  two  things.  They 
provided  a  written  Constitution  In  which  they  set  forth  as  ex- 
plicitly as  langxiage  wlU  permit  the  powers  granted  and  the  powers 
denied  to  each  of  the  two  departments  mentioned.  But  this  by 
Itself  would  not  be  sufficient.  There  must  be  some  means  of  de- 
claring the  meaning  of  the  language  used.  Therefore,  the  judicial 
power  was  vested  In  one  Supreme  Court  and  the  neoessary  Inferior 
courts.  \ 

Their  own  experience,  and  their  Intimate  knowledge  of  the  his- 
tory of  other  peoples,  caused  the  founders  of  our  Government  to 
realize  the  imperative  necessity  that  the  judiciary,  so  established, 
should  be  Independent  of  the  other  departments.  If  the  judges 
were  subject  to  being  overawed,  influenced,  or  coerced,  either  by 
the  Legislature  or  the  Executive,  then  there  could  be  no  assurance 
that  the  limited  exercise  of  power  granted  to  them  would  be  re- 
spected. That  the  judges  might  be  free  to  exercise  their  independ- 
ent judgment,  they  are  appointed  for  life  on  good  behavior,  and 
the  compensation  tor  their  service  cannot  be  reduced  during  their 
tenure  of  office. 

The  Constitution,  it  Is  true,  does  not  fix  the  number  of  Judges 
to  constitute  the  one  Supreme  Coiirt  therein  established.  The 
exact  number  required  to  efficiently  and  promptly  perform  the 
requisite  duties  of  a  Supreme  Court  In  a  coimtry  certain  to  grow 
and  expand  with  the  passing  years  could  not  readily  be  determined 
In  advance.  Power  was  left  by  implication  with  the  Congress  to 
Increase  the  size  of  the  Court  whenever  the  volume  and  com- 
plexity of  the  duties  Imposed  fairly  required  a  larger  Court.  No 
power  was  given  or  Intended  to  add  Judges  to  the  Court  to  accom- 
plish any  other  purpose.  The  mere  suggestion  that  additional 
Judges  might  at  any  time  be  placed  on  the  Court  in  order  to  secure 
decisions  of  a  certain  kind,  however  desirable  such  decisions  might 
be,  would  give  the  lie  direct  to  all  professions  of  a  purpose  to  have 
an  Independent  Court.  To  propose  such  additions  for  any  piuixiee 
other  than  upon  a  clear  showing  that  the  performance  of  the 
duties  Imposed  upon  the  Court  requires  more  Judges  is  to  propose 
not  the  legitimate  ezerdae  of  a  power  but  an  abuse  of  power,  a 
perversion  of  power. 

What,  then,  is  this  plan  which  the  President,  without  vramlng. 
thrust  upon  Congress?  Stated  in  simple  language  that  all  may 
understand.  It  Is  this:  Because  the  President  disapproves  of  cer- 
tain decisions  rendered  by  the  Court,  which  for  70  years  has  con- 
sisted of  one  Chief  Justice  and  eight  Associates,  he  suggests,  nay, 
demands,  that  Congress  authorize  him  to  add  six  Judges  to  the 
Court.  It  is  true  that  he  did  not  at  first  predicate  his  startling 
proposal  upon  the  premise  that  he  wanted  a  Court  which  would 
find  some  way  to  sanction  the  powers  which  he  desires  to  exercise. 
But  the  record  belies  any  other  purpose,  and  It  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  such  is  the  fact. 

This  conclusion  Is  inescapable  If  we  consider  far  a  moment  what 
has  happened  In  the  past  4  years.  The  President  removed  Cc«n- 
missloner  Humphrey  from  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  an  Inde- 
pendent body,  estAhllshed  by  Congress  and  vested  with  extensive 
powers.  Was  the  removal  based  upon  any  charge  of  Incompetence 
or  malfeasance  in  office?  Not  at  all.  "nie  President  frankly  stated 
in  writing  the  reason  tor  his  action.  It  was  this:  "Because  your 
mind  does  not  go  along  with  my  mind."  The  Supreme  Court 
tinanimously  declared  the  action  of  the  President  lUegaL 

Congress,  in  haste  and  upon  the  uigeait  insistence  of  the  Presi- 
dent, enacted  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act.  In  pia^^wg 
his  signature  upon  the  measure  the  President  declared  that,  in  his 
judgment,  history  would  record  it  as  the  most  important  law  ever 
enacted  by  an  American  Coxigreas.  The  Supreme  Court,  all  nine 
Justices  conctirring.  declared  the  act  invalid,  chiefly  aa  the  ground 
that  it  delegated  practically  unf ett«ed  dlacretioti  to  the  Executive. 
Ilieref ore  the  President  caustically  referred  to  the  Court  as  appijiw 
Ing  the  outworn  roles  of  a ' 
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Zn  the  effort  to  restore  parity  prioes  to  sgricoltars.  OnngriMi 
enacted  the  "niple  A.  By  a  two-thirds  vote  the  Supreme  Covert 
held  that  the  act  Invaded  the  reserved  powers  of  the  States,  that 
in  name  only  did  it  provide  for  a  voluntary  reduction  of  produc- 
tion, but  was  In  fact  oompxUacHy  and  coercive;  and  that  Congress 
has  no  authority  to  tax  one  group  of  our  dtlaens  in  order  to 
extend  beneflts  to  anotho-  group. 

Congress  enacted  the  Oiiffey  coal  bill  in  the  effort  to  aid  the 
very  alck  bltumlnous-coal  industry.  It  was  a  matter  ot  common 
rep<Ht  in  Washington  that  the  Attorney  General  flatly  refused  to 
express  an  opinion  as  to  Its  constituticHiaUty.  In  any  event,  we 
know  that  the  President  stated  in  writing  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  the 
hope  that  the  bill  would  be  passed  "regardless  of  any  doubts, 
however  reasonable ".  that  might  be  entertained  by  any  Member  of 
Congress  as  to  its  constitutionality.  The  Supreme  Court,  dividing 
5  to  4.  held  that  the  tax  imposed  therein  was  in  reality  not  a 
tax  but  a  penalty,  and  that  the  Inseparable  provisions  of  the  act 
relating  to  minimum  wages,  wage  agreements,  and  collective  bar- 
gaining had  to  do  with  production  and  not  with  commerce,  and 
that  the  enactment  was  therefore  beyond  the  powers  of  Congress. 

There  came  before  the  Court  the  New  York  minimum-wage  law 
This  was  not  an  act  of  Congress  but  of  the  Leglslatxire  of  the 
Stote  of  New  York,  and  had  been  decUred  Invalid  by  the  highest 
court  In  that  State.  It  must  be  said  in  fairness  that  the  ruling 
there  was  based  in  part  upon  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
some  14  years  ago,  which  Invalidated  an  act  of  Conness  estab- 
lishing mlnimvim  wages  for  women  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  New  York  appellate  court,  but 
that  is  now  a  matter  happUy  removed  from  further  controversy 
The  Court  did  also  invalidate,  by  a  unanimous  decision,  the  pn>- 
vlsions  of  the  Economy  iVct  which  attempted  to  repeal  all  Uws 
granting  or  pertaining  to  yearly  renewable  term  insurance  of 
veterans,  because  the  act  took  away  vested  rights  of  veterans  In 
existing  contracts.  In  the  "hot  oil"  decision  eight  JusUces  con- 
curred in  tnvaUdatlng  an  act  of  Congress  which  authorized  the 
President  to  draft  and  enforce  regulations,  under  heavy  penalty, 
on  the  oil  Industry,  without  In  any  respect  defining  a  legislative 
policy  even  by  Implication.  The  Municipal  Bankruptcy  Act  in- 
terfered with  State  sovereignty.  The  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
was  loosely  drawn  and  could  not  be  justified  under  any  tlieorr 
as  a  prc^>er  regulation  of  IntersUte  commetoe.  The  PTaHer' 
Lemke  Farm  Bankruptcy  Act  tot*  away  substantive  rights  In 
^jeciflc  property  acquired  prior  to  its  passage.  Finally,  in  the 
Rice  Mills  case  a  unanimous  Court  enjcrtned  the  ooUeetlon  ot  the 
processing  tax  on  the  ground  that  it  lacked  the  qxiality  ot  a  true 
tax  and  was  merely  a  means  for  effectuating  the  regulation  oC 
agricultural  production,  a  matter  not  within  the  power  ot  Con- 
gress under  the  Constitution  as  it  stands. 

However,  It  was  only  the  four  decislona.  N.  R.  A..  A.  A.  A.. 
Guffey  coal  bill,  and  minimum-wage  which  loosed  the  torrent  of 
abuse  upon  the  Supreme  Court.  The  President,  in  his  ^ntm^i 
message  to  Congress,  upbraided  the  Court  for  failure  to  cooperate 
with  the  executive  and  legislative  departments.  He  later  used 
the  analogy  of  a  three-horse  team  and  directly  chaived  that 
one  horse,  the  Supreme  Court,  would  not  Usten  to  the  driver's 
commands,  nor  even  re^xmd  to  the  whip,  but  insisted  on  lylna 
down  In  the  furrow.  (He  did  not  r^er  to  the  sixth  sense  so 
happUy  possessed  by  some  members  of  the  equine  family  wtaicb 
has  saved  the  lives  ot  countless  human  beings  by  causing  a  borae 
to  stop  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  and  refuse  to  take  one  step 
farther  to  certain  death  for  horse  and  rider  alike — even  If  the 
rider  were  so  blind  and  toailah.  as  to  sink  the  nnir  deep  m  the 
horse's  side.) 

The  fact  that  Congress  could  esaUy  reach  the  desired  objective 
in  most  cases  by  a  more  careful  drafting  of  legislation  as  evi- 
denced by  the  new  farm-bankruptcy  measure,  the  new  railroad- 
retirement  law.  the  new  bltimilnoue-coal  bill,  and  the  substitute 
farm  enactment,  lessened  In  no  degree  the  fury  of  the  attack  mttm 
the  Court  for  daring  to  act  IndependenUy  in  enforcimr  ooo^ 
tutlonal  llmitatloos.  «*«•- 

All  ot  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  which  tefoenoe 
has  been  made  were  handed  down,  with  a  single  exception,  prior 
to  the  meeting  of  the  Democratic  national  convention  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  month  of  Jtute  193e.  I  eaU  your  attentkm 
to  the  language  of  the  platform  there  adopted.  After  ledtlnff 
some  of  the  pressing  national  problems,  the  following  pkMlire  was 
solemnly  made  to  the  electorate: 

"We  have  sought  and  will  continue  to  seek  to  meet  these  prob- 
lems through  legislation  vrlthln  the  Constitution.  If  theee  prob- 
lems cannot  be  effectively  solved  by  leglslaUon  within  the  Con- 
stitution, we  shall  seek  such  clarifying  amendment  as  will  assure 
to  the  leglslatiires  of  the  several  States  and  to  the  Congress  ot  tbe 
United  States,  each  wlUiln  Its  proper  jurisdiction,  the  power  to 
enact  those  laws  which  the  State  and  nd»al  leglslaturea,  wltbln 
their  respective  spheres,  shall  find  necessary,  in  order  adequate 
to  regulate  commerce,  protect  pubUc  health  and  safety.  ^n4  safe- 
guard economic  security,  llius  we  propose  to  tw»r««--f«n  the  letter 
and  Bpirit  of  the  Constitution." 

Upon  that  pledge  the  campaign  was  fought  and  won.  Search 
the  platform  from  •iphm,  to  mnega,  examine  the  speeches  of  the 
party  nominees  and  every  aocredited  admJinistratlaa  orator,  ^tm 
you  will  find  no  slightest  hint  that  before  the  incoming  Ooogiess 
would  be  80  days  ot  age  the  administration  would  »h»»i4qn 
tbe  pledge  to  lay  before  the  peofiaw  tf  niriMSTy.  a  clanfyii« 
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iBMndment.  and  would  dan  to  wpaomat  %  nmmxn  to  add  maagb. 
new  iMifT««^«"  to  tlM  Supreme  Ooort  to  aacnre  a  dlftafcni  ounaini©- 
^^n*t  at  tha  Oomtitutton. 

Tbara  are  otlier  ctrcamaUaoea  diiii  ylng  of  mentkm.  Tha 
IHiMiiii  of  tba  Hoow  ranka  nest  to  tbe  Preatdent  In  poiver  and  In 
auttaortty  to  apeak  for  the  aaajortty  party.  In  January  1633 
0|Mia>or  Byma  declared: 

**X  do  not  beUeve  In  enlarging  the  Suprane  Oourt  to  geta  ver- 
dict. Tfcat  may  be  talked  about,  but  It  win  never  get  anywhere. 
If  you  ever  atart  that  aort  of  boatnaat.  you  atart  a  T'^^^^l}^ 
win  be  very  harmfuL  I  do  not  think  the  ooontry  would  atand  for 
tiMt.    I  know  I  would  not. 

•Ti  know  of  nothing  whftih  would  be  more  detrimental  to  our 
form  at  government  than  for  oar  legMatlve  body  to  endeavor  to 
tnflnenoe  diHiali*nF  on  eonatltatlonal  quaatkma  by  a  threat  of  that 
kiiMI.* 

Ito  like  effect  tha  dlaai«ulahed  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Ocnunlttae.  On  tha  floor  of  the  Senate  ha  rldlculad  and  denouneed 
the  aiMgeatlon  that  any  propoaal  of  that  kind  waa  than,  or  would 
•vtr  be  given  tha  dl^bloat  oonridaratlon. 

ilflBtn.  tha  SacTOtary  of  Agrleulture  In  thla  admlnlatraUon  qwaka 
with  the  votea  af  anthertty.  In  tha  early  montha  of  1W6  ttjare  waa 
pubUahad  a  votuma  enUtled  tKorm  Over  the  Oonatttatloin.''  It 
^fiiwMi  a  landatory  IntarodQetUm  by  Banry  WaDaoa.  Indicating  hla 
entire  approval  of  the  rw**"**  Wr*—**^  the  book  and  you  will 
find  therein  tha  poiMlve  darlaratiwi  that,  whereaa  a  liberal  major- 
ity on  the  Buaceme  Oanrt  la  greatly  to  be  daatred.  It  muat  be 
broiMht  about  by  aona  other  mmna  than  by  adding  membera  to 
thircburt.  for  to  do  that  would  make  of  the  Court  a  "political 
duanalaan**,  ''»»«»^"t  color  with  every  change  of  admlnlatratlon. 
1  could  ocnttnua  and  ahow  that  every  reiponalble  leader,  either 
poattlvcly  atated  at  ant  time  or  «»««**"i^  that  It  waa  an  inanlt  to  the 
Stolltanea  of  tha  Amarlean  dtlaen  to  even  hint  that  thla  admln- 
latraUon  would  ever  think  of  addli«  mambera  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  or  by  omlUlac  all  mentton  of  thla  aUbject  and  propoalng 
mrmmaittttrtm  das,  gavo  ttto  Mmo  liiijirriilfai  For  CTample.  at  the 
onenliK  of  the  emaUm  both  Senate  Majorttj  Leader  Boaoiaoit  and 

be  to  determine  i^at  oonrtltutlooal  amandmenta  might  be  neoea- 
■tfy.  Itot  a  aln^  word  ftam  either  of  theee  reeponalble  leadera  to 
tl^i^«»  what  waa  tareirtx«  In  tha  wltchea'  caldron.  The  plain  fact 
la  that  they  were  m  Ignorant  about  It  aa  were  you  and  I. 

at  laat,  the  Sth  of  Fabruary  1037.    The  crier  an- 
a  maaH«e  from  tha  Preeldent  of  the  United  Statea.    The 
<Utim1aT"iniil  i|H'eaili  over  the  Senate  Chamber.    Om- 
iwa.    HO  one  who  hM  been  mred  tha  terror  of  feel- 
hm  the  ^totk.  of  a  major  earthquake  ooiud  quite  undoratand  or 
daaerlbe  how  tha   aoUd  f oundatkaaa  aiemrt   auddenly   In  that 
It  to  ahaka  and  tremble.    The  Oerk  reada  on: 

ooa^liKttlea  call  alao  for  a  comtant  Infiiaton  of  new 
Mff^H  In  the  eourta,  tuat  aa  It  la  needed  In  eaecuttve  functtona  of 

^1.^  fl man!  eiMl  In  prlralw  tmirtnirrf     Uttle  by  little  new  facta 

lueouia  bturved  through  old  glaaaea  fitted,  ea  It  were,  for  the  needa 
of  amH**^  gaiiMaMiai;  oidar  man.  Manmliic  that  the  aoena  la  the 
aama  aa  It  waa  In  the  paat>  eeaae  to  explore  or  Inquire  into  the 
or  tha  future.  A  i  laiatant  and  qratamatlc  addition  of 
blood  will  vltallaa  the  oonrta  and  bettor  equip  them  to 
and  wpiy  tha  lamntlel  cwnaepta  of  Juatloe  In  the  light 
adi  aMd  tha  facta  of  an  ever-changing  world.  I  therefore 
leeoBMBHkd  that  tha  naeaaatty  af  an  Incieaae  In  the  num- 
of  ioitmm  be  aivpUed  by  leglalatliw  proeldtng  for  the  i^Mint- 
^faddmoaal  >adgaa  in  aU  Mdaral  ooorta.  without  emeptlaa. 
t  ttMT*  M«  Incumbent  Judgae  of  letlrement  age  irtw  do  not 
,  t-  i-liii  III  III"  XT,  on  the  other  band,  any  ^ldga  eligible 
alMold  ieel  that  hla  COurt  would  aoSor  beoauae  of 
m  lie  ■iMliairtiip  III  maj  ratlia  nf  rnalfTi  unilar  elTiiartT 
of  law  If  be  wlihaa  ao  to  do." 

to  thla  mamaga  the  prupoaed  draft  of  a 
bm  whlA  OBiveaa  waa  npirtil  to  promptly  enact.  At  thli 
point  X  venture  the  amaifiiiii  that  In  the  entire  lilalrei  of  our 
eountry  there  haa  aMor  been  praamtad  to  COngreaa  a  more  111- 
md  daatroc&o  prapoaal  than  that  abova  da- 
Xt  atrttBaa  at  tha  very  fumianiwfali  of  conatttutlonal 
If  enaetad  Into  latw.  It  would  be  a  long  atqi  in  the 
of  the  tmiiuilala  aupteinaf.y  of  tha  Kaaeotlve.  We  would 
have  Irft  a  oo«t.  It  la  true,  bat  to  coatmoa  to  eall  it  a  -aupreme" 
court  would  be  a  hollow  mookaqr.  Onea  there  la  reengntaed  the 
TW*t  of  a  rffMblant  who  la  not  plmaad  with  tha  ilecialona  of  a 
oonrt  to  ditva  through  Oaigrma  a  ineaaura  to  add  enough  mem- 
ban  to  that  aoort  to  aaeun  approval  of  tha  kind  of  legtiletlon 
that  ha  waata.  and  tha  whole  Idea  of  an  Independent  judiciary 
ttgr^rfYtv  "Ufea  a  wht"*^  mlat."  Ihn  tide  Mil  to  beoooae  law 
and  ate  Jttdgw  added  tothe  Court  to  alt  baalda  tha  praeiiit  Jot^ 
who  have  paaaad  tha  age  of  10  yoan  and  6  montba.  and  who  an 
not  wUiliv  to  be  eoamd  Into  iiaiiiiliig  Ikom  the  beotib.  every 
Judge,  new  and  old.  would  thenaftar  vaaUaa  that  what  had  been 
dona  onoa  eould  be  dona  again,  and  woold  ba  done  If  dedakma  did 
not  meet  with  XncuUve  approvaL 

An  of  ttia  Mle  talk  about  a  ujngmted  docket  haa  been  blown 
into  thin  air.    Itover  atnca  the  Ooyt  waa  eat  iq)  147  yeara  ago 

■mniiint  to  the  pfriMMM  ttat  eoma  btfWe  tt.  The  noorda  of 
the  Oourt.  aa  weD  aa  tha  aoBnal  leporto  of  tha  Attorney  Qeneral 
and  tha  Sollettar  Oaaor^  pnaa  thhi  to  ba  true  beyond  qiMBttan 
by  aaiyana  who  impacta  fbeta.  Liberal  and  oonawatlve  memben 
ef  the  Court  alike.  Juatloe  Brandeia  aa  wdl  aa  Chief  Juatloe 
*'*ig*»^.  aaaert  that  to  lutieaw  the  number  of  Judgea  would  tend 
tolMBA  tlM  iSlriienfa  of  tha  Ooort  nthar  than  to  Incnaaa  It. 


It  waa  farther  luggested  in  Juatiflcatlon  that  aame  of  the 
honored  Judgea  an  old  m»^.  as  if  there  wen  a  atlgma  attached  to 
Me.  Oonunon  eqierience  demonstrates  that  the  worlA  owes  a 
(Mit  of  gntltude  to  Its  old  men,  who,  in  the  ripened  and  aea- 
eooed  wladom  of  age,  have  rendered  their  best  service  to  humanity. 
Gladsttme  waa  a  virile  prime  minister  at  83,  Clemenoeau  the  moet 
powerful  t^htwi^r,  in  Europe  at  79.  Victor  Hugo,  Titian.  Goethe. 
«iMi  oountleaa  othera  enriched  our  literature  and  art  when  long 
peat  threeecon  yean  and  tux.  Justice  Holmes  led  all  the  Jiirists 
of  the  world  when  iHpfvoaching  90.  and  today  Justice  Brandels  at 
80.  the  moat  outstanding  Uberal  thinker  of  our  age.  must  bear 
In  alienee  the  insult  that  only  youth  can  be  trusted  to  interpnt 
and  ^n>ly  the  spirit  of  the  times.  To  make  matten  worse,  this 
tatmt  comae  from  a  Preeldent  who  rushed  post-haste  to  my  own 
State  of  Nebraaka  only  last  October,  (m  the  eve  of  election,  to 
acclaim  my  renowned  colleague.  Senator  Noaant,  approaching  76. 
aa  a  major  prophet,  wboee  reelection  and  continued  service  in 
the  United  Statea  Senate  he  declared  to  be  a  matter  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  entin  Nation. 

Aiwi^i>M>  argument,  based  on  sentiment,  ia  very  strenucusly  urged 
In  aiqqxvt  of  this  moat  un-American  and  undemocratic  proposal, 
■mphaalaing  tha  fact,  irtil^  is  freely  granted,  that  the  President 
heroically  led  the  Nation  out  ot  the  depths  of  an  appalling  de- 
pree^on.  that  day  by  day  he  inspired  and  reinvigorated  our  people 
with  a  new  hope  and  confidence  to  sucix  an  extent  that  be  won 
an  overwhelming  reelection  and  commands  almost  universal  re- 
^Mct  today.  It  is  seriously  urged  that  a  decent  sense  of  gratittide 
and  loyalty  should  cause  us  now  to  follow  his  bidding  without 
question  and  without  fear.  Never  was  then  preached  a  more  in- 
sidlous  and  dangerous  doctrine  than  that.  I  prefer  the  noble 
sentiment  axprtascd  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  the  elder  La 
FoUette  in  theee  words: 

"ICr.  President,  I  had  suppoaed  untU  recently  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  Senaton  and  Representatives  in  Ccmgrees  to  vote  and  act 
according  to  their  oonvlcUons.  Quite  another  doctrine  has  re- 
cently been  promulgated,  and  that  is  the  doctrine  of  'standing 
back  of  the  President'  without  Inquiring  whether  the  President  is 
right  or  wrong.  For  myself  I  have  never  subscribed  to  that  doc- 
trine and  never  shall.  I  shall  support  the  President  In  the  meas- 
uree  he  pn^mees  when  I  believe  them  to  be  right.  I  shall  oppose 
measures  proposed  by  the  President  when  I  believe  them  to  be 
wrong." 

Thla  iKoposal  of  the  Preeldent  I  know  to  be  wrong  because  It 
strlkee  at  the  very  heart  of  our  independent  judiciskry.  Tlie  attack 
iqion  the  courts,  led  by  the  President,  haa  already  done  incalcula- 
ble damage  to  the  cause  of  constitutional  democracy,  which  cannot 
be  naade  to  function  without  respect  and  reverence  tar  an  inde- 
pendent and  fearless  Judiciary.  Th&t  there  Is  a  wldeepread  and 
growing  disregard  and  disapect  for  law  and  order  none  will 
deny.  It  evl<tences  itself  In  the  Illegal  sit-down  strike  and  in 
many  other  ways.  That  this  condition  Is  due  in  no  small  measun 
to  the  unreetralned  attaclcs  upon  our  courts  and  the  Judicial 
proceas  will,  I  believe,  be  the  verdict  erf  history. 

Ttut  final  argument  upon  which  chief  reliance  Is  placed  to  sus- 
tain the  President's  proposal  to  bend  the  Supreme  Ck>urt  to  hla 
own  win  ia  that  the  country  faces  a  crisis,  that  this  crisis  has  been 
brought  on  by  the  interfennoe  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  exor- 
cise of  power  by  Congrees  and  the  President,  and  that  the  only 
way  to  remedy  the  matter  qtiickly  Is  to  remove  the  Supreme  Court 
aa  an  obatacle.  Umltetiooa  on  power  are  written  into  the  Consti- 
tution by  the  people.  But  it  takes  time  to  go  befon  the  pei^le 
and  ask  them  to  reoKive  the  UmltetlODs  by  approving  amend- 
mente.  Moreover,  then  la  always  the  danger  that  the  people 
might  not  want  to  give  their  approval.  Anyway,  we  have  Just 
come  fnm  a  great  victory  at  the  pc^ls.  Why  bother  to  go  t>ack 
to  the  petqitle  and  ask  them  to  remove  the  limitations,  when  we 
ban  at  hand  this  made-to-order  weapon  of  adding  enough  man- 
ben  to  the  Court  eo  that  it  will  construe  the  CcMistltuUon  in  an 
up-to^the^nlnute  manner  that  will  not  haii4>er  Congrees  or  the 
Preeldent  In  any  reqiect  whatsoever?  The  warning  of  Jamea 
Bryoe  ia  overlooked.  He  pointed  out  long  ago  that  the  failure  to 
fix  the  numbor  of  Judges  that  should  constitute  the  Supreme 
Court  la  the  one  crack  in  our  constitutional  armor  through  which 
thoe  may  enter  some  day  the  sharp  blade  that  will  cause  the 
proud  atructon  of  our  democracy  to  receive  Ito  fatal  thrust. 

But  what  ia  thla  crials?  There  an  some  serious  problems  fac- 
ing the  country.  The  qxiestion  is,  Are  they  dxie  to  lack  of  power 
In  Congresa  and  the  Preatdent.  and  to  that  want  of  power  caused 
by  an  unjustifiably  narrow  construction  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Tlmltatlmis  on  Congress  and  the  Preeldent.  which  the  people 
wrote  into  their  Constitution? 

We  ahoukl  be  specific.  Unemployment  ia  the  gnveat  problem 
of  an.  Congreea  has  given  the  President  a  blank  check  for  all 
the  bllllooa  for  i^iich  be  ever  asked,  and  left  him  free,  in  accord- 
anoe  with  his  expressed  desire,  to  provide  nllef  and  work  relief 
in  any  mannfir  that  he  might  see  fit.  P.  W.  A.,  W.  P.  A.,  and  all 
of  the  other  agencies  have  spread  acrosa  the  country  into  every 
village  and  hamlet,  and  on  the  whole  have  done  a  very  creditable 
Job  of  taking  can  of  the  unemployed.  Has  any  dedalon  of  the 
S«qveme  Court  han^wred  the  President  in  the  expenditxin  of 
thaw  truly  enormous  sums  in  *«t»Ti<T>t«tgrtTig  (o  ^t^e  unemployed 
and  the  needy?    Not  one. 

BOma  ownen  and  farm  ownen  wen  in  distreaa.  Mortgage  f  ore- 
ckanrea  wen  the  order  of  the  day.  The  Home  Ownen'  Loan  Cor- 
poration was  eatabUahed.  The  Farm  Credit  Administration  waa 
strengthened.  The  helping  hand  of  the  Government  waa  extended 
to  evety  needy  owner  of  a  home  or  farm  in  all  thi«  broad  land  of 
ooza.  It  constitutes  a  record  of  which  any  administration  might 
wan  ba  jroud.    Has  tha  Supreme  Court  aearched  out  and  applied 
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any  ImA  of  power  In  Congreea  and  the  Preeldent  to  do  theee 
things?    Not  one. 

Banks  were  falling.  Depoeiton  wen  in  a  panic.  Fear  was  every- 
where. The  hanlUng  laas  wen  nvlaed.  The  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation  was  set  in  motion.  All  of  the  resources  of 
the  Nation  wen  pledged  as  secxirlty  for  your  bank  depoaite  and 
mine.  Confidence  was  restored.  Never  again  need  the  country 
stand  in  fear  of  bank  faUurea  and  the  terror  of  lieartbreaktng 
losses  to  depositors.  Has  the  Supreme  Court  interfered  in  the 
alightest  dee^  with  this  statesmanlike  handling  of  a  vital  prob- 
lem?   All  the  world  knows  the  answer. 

Fraudulent  issuance  of  securities  and  defecte  in  the  manage- 
ment of  stock  exchanges  caused  great  leasee  to  unwary  inveaton. 
Only  the  moot  carping  critic  would  dan  to  claim  that  the 
Supreme  Court  has  been  a  stimibling  block. 

Drought  and  floods  have  brought  their  usual  devaatetion.  I 
live  In  a  drought  area,  and  of  my  own  knowledge  I  can  teettfy 
that  drought  sufferers  have  received  such  attention  and  succor 
from  the  Federal  Government  as  was  never  before  witnessed.  In 
the  matter  of  flood  control,  Congress  has  appropriated  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dcdlan  to  establish  the  most  extensive  program  of  con- 
trol the  world  has  ever  seen.  Has  the  8ui»«me  Coiut  blocked  or 
hindered  or  frustrated  this  rdlef  and  thla  program?  Not  in  the 
aUghtest.  .  _  

I  could  go  on  and  demonstrate  that  in  practically  every  field 
Congress  and  the  President  have  been,  and  an  now,  exercising 
almost  unlimited  power  to  solve  problems  that  have  any  national 
aspect  whatever.  Sometimes  Congress  acte  hastily  and  ill-ad- 
visedly.  and  must  retrace  ite  steps  and  do  a  better  Job.  Moreover, 
as  the  present  Solicitor  General  so  well  stated,  then  is  at  hand  a 
"vast  reservoir  of  unused  power"  ready  to  be  tapped.  If  Congreea 
and  the  President  will  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  proceeding  in 
a  proper,  sane,  and  reasonable  manner.  If  there  are  any  powera 
which  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  clearly  did  not  intend  to 
vest  in  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  exerelse  of  which  seems 
now  to  be  necessary  due  to  changed  conditions,  then  let  the 
people  speak  through  the  orderly  process  oS  amendment. 

There  is  no  crisis  due  to  lack  of  power  in  the  President  and 
Congress.    I  recall  the  words  of  William  Pitt: 

"Necessity  is  the  plea  for  every  infringement  of  human  freedom. 
It  is  the  argument  of  tyirants.    It  is  the  creed  of  slaves." 

Democracies  have  faileil  the  world  over  because  the  people  were 
deceived  by  the  plausible  plea  of  one  msinufactured  crisis  follow- 
ing hot  on  the  heels  of  another,  xintll  freemen  found  their  liberties 
stripped  from  them  and  gone  forever.  I  denounce  the  President's 
plan  to  subordinate  the  Supreme  Court  to  his  will,  based  as  it  is 
on  the  specious  and  wholly  untenable  position  that  we  face  a 
crisis  created  by  the  Court.  I  denounce  it  as  the  most  flagrant 
example  in  American  history  of  an  effort  to  deprive  the  people  of 
their  constitutional  rlghte.  It  constitutes  a  radical  departure 
f^m  American  traditions.  The  camouflage  with  which  the  origi- 
nal proposal  was  stirouded  has  been  dissipated,  leaving  nothing 
but  the  unsavory  odor  that  always  remains  when  there  has  been 
an  entire  lack  of  frankness.  The  suggestion  that  the  Sxipreme 
Court  has  been  a  stumbling  block  in  the  path  of  the  President 
and  Congress  in  their  effort  to  solve  national  problems  has  been 
examined  and  foxind  to  be  without  merit.  If  there  is  to  be  a  new 
and  undreamed  of  concentration  of  authority  at  Washington  in 
order  that  the  lives  of  130,000.000  people  may  be  regulated  with- 
out check  or  restraint  of  any  kind,  then  let  the  people  pass  on  the 
question  as  to  whether  they  now  desire  in  effect  to  abandon 
their  Constitution,  abolish  their  independent  Judiciary,  and  vest 
authority  imllmited  and  unchecked  in  the  President  and  his 
Congress. 

May  I  leave  with  you  the  vrords  of  Woodrow  Wilson: 

"It  is  within  the  xindoubted  constitutional  power  ot  Congresa. 
for  example,  to  overwhelm  the  opposition  of  the  Supreme  Coxirt 
upon  any  question  by  increasing  the  number  of  Justices  and  re- 
fiulng  to  confirm  any  appointmente  to  the  new  places  which  do 
not  promise  to  change  the  opinion  of  the  Court.  Once,  at  least. 
It  was  believed  that  a  plan  of  this  sort  had  been  carried  deliber- 
ately into  effect.  But  we  do  not  think  such  a  violation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  is  possible,  simply  because  we  share  and 
contribute  to  that  public  opinion  which  makes  suc^  outrages 
upon  constitutional  morality  impossible  by  standing  ready  to 
curse  them." 


Reorganization  of  Federal  Judiciary 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIBE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  April  5  {legislative  day  of  Monday,  Mar.  29) ,  1937 


ARTICLE  BY  ROBERT  QUIUiBT 


Mr.  BRIDGES.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimoas  consent 
to  have  printed  in  tbe  Rxcoro  an  article  written  by  Robert 
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QufUen  and  published  tn  the  Dallas  Momlnf  News  of  March 
26,  1937.  lYke  article  is  of  particular  interest  Inasmuch  as 
we  are  at  the  present  time  engaged  in  a  controversy  relative 
to  the  Supreme  Cknirt. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcors,  as  follows: 

(Ftom  the  Dallas  Morning  News  of  liar.  96.  1987) 

TRB  aaO  TiMLM  OF  A  9MmM.1.  OAMS  THAT  BIfOD  »*——'»» 

By  Robert  Quillen 

The  home  team  was  playing  the  laat  crucial  game  of  the  aaaaoa. 
The  stands  were  packed  with  frensled.  yelling,  eweattng  fane. 
Above  the  imceaalng  din  of  partisan  enthxialaam  roae  the  ahrlU 
criea  of  vendors:  "Ice-cold  drlnka.  cigara.  clgarettea.  and  candy." 
The  sun  biased  from  a  doudleas  sky. 

A  man  stood  in  the  batter's  box  with  a  bat  on  hla  aboulder.  On 
the  ground  at  his  feet  was  a  flat  aqxiare  mat  varknialy  known  aa 
the  home  baae.  the  rubber,  and  the  plate.    Tbe  batter  waited. 

Facing  him  from  the  pitcher's  box  waa  the  town's  idol— a  pltdier 
who  had  broken  aU  records  and  aeemed  unbeatable;  a  bero  un- 
^>oiled  by  fame  and  undaunted  in  the  pinchea. 

The  pitcher  tied  himself  in  a  graceful  knot,  tmcoUed  like  a  ata« 
vnng.  and  a  white  flash  exploded  In  tbe  catcher's  mlt. 

"Ball  one",  said  the  umpire. 

The  pitcher^  eyea  hardened.  He  had  beard  that  verdict  nine 
times  In  suceeeoion  and  he  was  tired  of  it.  Orlmly  ba  wound  up 
again,  and  again  the  white  streak  flaahed. 

"Ball  two",  aald  the  lunpire. 

Once  more  the  pitcher  tried. 

"BaU  three",  the  umpire  aald. 

It  waa  too  much.  The  piudier  held  the  baU  and  tamed  to  face 
the  bleacfaers.  holding  up  hla  hand  for  alienee. 

"There'a  no  sense  in  going  on  with  this",  he  cried.  "Jvidging  by 
the  decisions  already  made  against  me.  I  see  no  reaaon  to  believe 
that  any  future  pitch  of  mine  will  be  called  a  strike.  We  cant 
hope  to  win  thla  game  until  we  get  a  new  imapire." 

"You  aint  puttin'  'em  over  the  plate",  yelled  an  oppoattlon  fan. 

"I  dont  claim  to  be  doing  that",  said  the  pltcho-.  "I  only  say 
that  I  can't  win  this  game  without  strikes  and  thla  unqtire  calla 
it  a  iMll  if  it  isn't  over.  He  is  living  in  the  past  and  j\idglng  by 
rules  that  were  made  a  century  ago.    I  demand  a  new  vaaplrt" 

"Why  not  change  tbe  rulea  Instead  of  the  \imp7"  demanded  the 
fan. 

"There  isnt  time  for  that",  aald  the  {Etcher.  "ThiM  U  an  emer- 
gency. And,  anyway,  the  fans  nUgbt  not  approve  the  change. 
Oive  me  a  young  un^lre  who  will  call  it  a  strike  when  I  say  it  la." 

So  a  new  vanp  came  in  and  the  game  was  won.  but  it  killed 
baseball.  Each  pitcher  appc^nted  an  umpire  who  suited  him  apd 
the  fans  aeemed  to  lose  faith  in  their  decialona. 


Soil  Conservation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF  NOBTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  AprU  5  ileffislative  day  of  Monday.  Mar.  29).  1937 


ARTICLE  BT  MORRIS  L.  COOKB  IN  NEW  YORK  TIlfES 

ICAOAZINB 


Mr.  NYE.  Bfr.  Presid«it.  "A  Challenge  to  Save"  is  the  title 
of  an  article  ai^earing  in  the  New  York  Times  Mag«*<w^  of 
March  21, 1937.  The  article  was  written  by  Biorris  L.  Cooke, 
until  recently  head  cd  the  Rural  Electrification  Admlnistm- 
tion.  It  is  so  interesting  and  so  timely  that  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rscots. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  tbe  Ricoko,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Tlmea  Magarine  of  Mar.  11.  1M7) 

t  TO  aAvs 


By  Monia  L.  Cooke 

For  more  than  a  century  no  organiaed  hoatUe  force  baa  landed 
on  the  shores  of  the  United  States  or  moeaed  Its  land  boundarlea. 
Yet  we  have  been  invaded — dramatically.  In  diwastera  wblch  wera 
splashed  acroas  the  ftont  pages  of  our  newspapers;  tnaUUoualy.  in 
a  kind  of  guerrilla  warfare  which  atartlea  ua  wben  we  add  up  ita 
total.  Nation-wide  effects. 

Nature  heraelf  baa  rebelled.  Twice  within  the  part  t  yeaia  aha 
has  struck  hard  In  the  form  of  drougbt.  ravaging  the  Great  PlaliMk 
even  throwing  her  ahodc  lTocq;ia  far  eaat  of  tbe  Mlaalsalppl  River. 
Several  ttanea.  culminating  in  this  yesr'a  Inundations  along  the 
Ohio  and  lower  Mlaalaalppl.  she  baa  attacked  with  flooda.  In  each 
caae  the  lose  we  have  sustained  haa  been  largely  tbe  naolt  of  our 
own  miatalrea. 
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Aft  llr«t  there  may  not  eeem  to  be  a  coniiectlon  between  floods  In 

nA  SSSTwew  York,  and  the  <»^  •«>  »««^S?«2Sf*  SS 
drou^t  along  the  eaetem  slope  of  the  Rocky  >to^ta^.  But 
theiete  a  comiectlon.  While  the  MtaBtelppl  flood  oreet.  ^*^JJj^^ 
muddy  waters  of  the  Ohio,  wm  still  above  New  Orleans  the  durt 
was  swirling  and  blowing  eastward  from  northern  Texas.  Oklahoma, 
Oolmado.  and  western  Kansas.  In  the  one  Instance  o\ir  richest 
soil  was  being  washed  toward  the  sea.  In  the  other  Instance  It  waa 
being  blown  away:  in  each  esse  It  was  being  lost  '°J«^"-_^,,^ 

T&se  are  the  theatrical  extremes  at  a  process  of  detertoraaon 
which.  11  It  Is  not  arrested,  may.  In  one  generation  serlotMly 
impair  the  living  standards  of  the  American  people  and  to  a  few 
more  gennatknis  leduoe  us  to  the  level  of  China  or  India.  Ut- 
eraUy.  our  country  la  to  danger.  Only  by  a  Nation-wide  mobilisa- 
tion a  popular  front  to  which  there  wlU  be  no  politics,  can  we 
be  sxire  of  saving  It.  This  realization  U  behind  the  Presidents 
plan  for  regional  ageiicles  which  wlU  unite  our  efforts,  from  coast 
to  coast  and  fitan  Canada  to  Mexico,  to  save  our  soU  and  to  turn 
our  streama  toto  power  that  will  work  for  us  Instead  of  against  us. 

We  shall  have  salvaged  somethtog  out  of  the  tragedies  of  flood 
•nd  drought  if  they  make  us  conscious  d  the  full  magnitude  of 
our  problun.  But  we  must  not  be  misled  toto  thlnktog  that  na- 
ture Is  destrucUve  only  when  she  sweeps  away  cities  or  buries 
whole  countrysMea  to  dust.  The  destruction  that  goes  on  quietly 
between  floods  and  dro\ights  Is  probably  ao  times  as  coetty  as 
that  which  takes  idace  durtog  great  disasters. 

The  basis  of  our  prosperity— indeed,  of  our  very  llze  as  a  Na- 
Uon— Is  fertUe  soil.  Every  time  a  stogie  grato  of  topsoU  la  washed 
or  blown  away  we  lose  something  which  cannot  be  replaced.  It 
takes  about  400  years  to  lay  down  an  Inch  of  new  soil  on  land 
which  Is  not  being  disturbed  by  man.  We  cannot  wait  that  long. 
If  wa  lose  4  Inches  of  topeoil  in  00  years,  as  has  happened  on  the 
minols  piatrMa,  we  shall  not  get  It  back  to  any  time  that  we  can 
reasonably  plan  for.  The  only  practicable  planning  that  we  can 
do  la  to  make  that  soil  stay  put — and  that  rule  applies  to  the 
Ttexas  Panhandle  or  to  the  mountains  of  North  Car<Alna  as  well 
as  It  does  to  lUtoois. 

People  ssk.  lent  water  always  wearing  down  the  land?  Wasn*t 
the  kCastsstppl  carrying  away  fertile  soil  before  the  white  man 
came?  Isnt  part  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  made  of  wlnd^'bome 
dust,  laid  down  a  geologic  age  ago?  Certainly  these  things  happen 
to  a  state  of  nature.  Most  of  the  land  between  Cape  Girardeau,  to 
Missouri,  and  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi  was  put  there  by  the 
river.  The  dust  deposits  of  the  Missouri  VaUey  were  partly  washed. 
perUy  blown,  to  where  they  lie.  Such  things  are  part  of  the 
machinery  at  the  constantly  changing  earth. 

It  la  not  their  occxnrenoe  that  concerns  us — it  Is  the  rate  at 
which  they  occ\ir.  the  tempo  of  the  tune  to  which  we  try  to  make 
Nature  dance.  Nature,  left  to  herself,  does  not  arrive  at  a  state  of 
r«at.^,«he  laya  down  soU.  She  washes  soU  away.  But  we  know 
thaithroughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  before 
the  white  man  arrived,  soil  was  accumulating  faster  than  it  was 
t>t*ne  vraahed  out.  Grasses,  shrubs,  trees,  each  choosing  the  site 
best  suited  to  them,  grew  and  decayed,  and  to  decay  enriched  the 


nie  tempo  of  the  moving  water  was  slow.  Nearly  everywhere 
the  nU  was  bound  together  by  the  roots  of  growing  things.  The 
water  soaked  to,  trickled  down  to  the  streams,  traveled  at  a  dif- 
ferent speed  aooordlng  to  the  natxire  of  the  growth  and  the 
terrain.  It  did  not  arrive  in  the  main  river,  from  all  sources. 
almost  simultaneously.  Floods  did  take  place.  The  channel  of 
the  Mississippi  below  Cairo  will  not  carry  as  much  water  as  will 
the  channel  above  that  potot.  When  the  upstream  channel  was 
full  the  down-river  channel  was  more  than  full  and  had  to  aplll 
over.  But  X  doubt  that  there  was  ever  a  prehistoric  flood  on  the 
Mla^sslppl  comparable  with  that  of  1837  or  on  the  Ohio  com- 
parable with  that  at  the  present  year. 

The  InqiUrlea  made  by  the  Great  Plains  committee  todlcated 
that  contrary  to  some  recent  statements  there  were  probably  no 
^mt^aX  prehlstorle  duat  storms  to  that  region.  There,  too.  was  a 
DAtlBml  covetaf  oC  different  grssses  adapted  to  semlarld  condl- 
tlflos.  an^  on  ^^T^^H—  and  along  the  borders  of  streams  there  were 
tiaea  and  ttiruba.  Undoubtedly  the  grass  was  scorched  by  pro- 
|/w»^<<  droa^ta,  and  shorter  grasses  had  an  advantage  over  long 
ooea.  but  not  untU  the  plow  came  were  wide  areas  ezpoeed  and 
tbe  sod  uprooted  and  turned  to  dust. 

Sand  and  dost  do  not  hold  water.  Tlie  existence  of  dxisty  areas 
quldccned  the  run-off  at  such  rato  and  snow  as  fall  to  the  seml- 
•itd  regloo.  lb*  flrlngea  of  thoae  areaa  grew  dryer  and  started 
to  spread.  Prom  an  airplane  sufficiently  high  up  the  sixrface  of 
tiM  Great  Platoa  might  have  seemed  afflicted  with  some  terrible 
rti^  dtoease;  tf  the  view  had  been  carried  farth«  east.  thU  aq;>ect 
would  have  given  way  to  many  places  to  the  coimtless  ttoy 
wrtoklea  at  extreme  old  age. 

^n^at  have  we  dona  to  our  country?  I  do  not  wish  to  redto 
•gato  the  statlstles  at  ilestruetlon  and  desolation.  Krosion 
Brotehly  ooato  vm  MOO.000,000  a  year,  has  probably  cost  more  than 
glO.000.000.000  HBoe  the  setUement  of  the  Middle  West.  Perhapa 
a  bUUon  tone  of  aoU  go  every  year  where  we  cannot  ever  agato 
■at  at  them.  But  neither  to  terms  of  money  nor  to  terms  of  soil 
can  w«  ajqnesi  the  whole  truth.  It  Is  not  prlmarUy  land  or 
that  la  a*  stake — it  Is  the  future  proq>erlty  of  the  United 


In  Industry  we  have  some  leeway  for  making  mintekew.  so  long 
■a  wa  do  not  waata  a  limited  supply  of  raw  materiala.    The  pro- 


ductivity of  industrial  workers  and  machines  Is  co^^^^SL^ 
creasing.  There  has  been  a  slmnor.  though  not  as  great  Increase 
to  theproductlvlty  of  labor  appUed  to  agrlcultuxe.  We  can  get 
more  out  of  land  with  less  work  than  was  possible  a  generation 
ago— much  more  than  two  generations  ago.  But  to  the  long  run 
we  cannot  take  more  out  of  the  land  than  Is  P"*/f*o,  "•  ,.^** 
amount  of  labor,  no  amount  of  ingenuity,  will  prevent  a  dlmlnlsh- 
ing  return  If  the  fertility  goes  down  the  river  or  up  to  the  air  or 
toto  crops  which  exhaust  the  soil.  i,«-„i- 

Now  this  is  precisely  what  Is  happening  today,  to  spite  of  heroic 
but  sporadic  efforts  to  arrest  It.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  disparage 
what  has  been  done.  We  have  had  prophets  of  conservation, 
like  Prof  Nathaniel  S.  Shaler,  Arthur  J.  Mason.  Glfford  Plnchot. 
The  late  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  deeply  concerned  with  the  sub- 
ject when  he  was  President.  The  Forest  Service  and  other  Federal 
and  State  agencies  have  done  yeoman  work.  Since  1933  these 
efforts  have  been  speeded  up.  The  Forest  Service  under  F.  A. 
SUcox.  the  SoU  ConservaUon  Service  under  H.  H.  Bennett,  tne 
T.  V.  A.,  the  C.  C.  C  and  the  National  Resources  Board  have 
labored  heroically  and  to  good  purpose.  ,    ,  »^   „vi«i. 

Last  year  Congress  passed  the  Omnlbvis  Flood  Control  Act.  wnicn 
for  the  first  time  contemplated  the  improvement  and  control  of 
entire  streams,  with  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  responslble^as 
before  for  downstream  flood  control  .uid  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture dealing  with  the  manifold  and  Intricate  problems  of  up- 
stream engtoeerlng.  Now  we  have  the  posslbUity  of  a  system  of 
regional  control.  In  which  public  agencies,  private  organizations, 
and  todlvlduals  will  be  asked  to  cooperate. 

The  piecemeal  attack  on  conservation  has  failed.  Conservation 
as  a  hobby  for  the  few.  conservation  as  a  Job  for  devoted  Federal 
bureatis  to  which  Congress  gave  grudgingly  of  Its  funds,  conserva- 
tion as  a  field  for  manlpxilators  of  the  pork  barrel  has  not  re- 
moved the  danger  which  faced  us.  Our  great  national  farm  la 
literally  running  downhill.  It  Is  worth  less  than  It  was  ten, 
twenty,  thirty,  or  a  hundred  years  ago.  This  Is  what  we  must 
xmderstand.  This  Is  what  we  must  read  toto  floods  and  dust 
storms.  Into  gullied  hUlsldes,  into  the  sight  of  fields  that  once 
were  rich  brown  or  black  and  now  are  gray. 

What  we  have  so  far  accomplished  Is  not  enotigh.  It  is  what 
we  have  still  to  do  that  will  covmt.  We  mmt  get  oiu-  program 
going  within  the  next  few  years  if  we  are  to  avoid  heavier  losses 
than  we  have  yet  sustained. 

I  have  on  my  desk  as  I  write  a  photograph  of  a  farm  in  the 
Alabama  Piedmont  which  from  the  air  looks  as  gtillled  and 
wrinkled  as  an  apple  that  has  hung  all  winter  on  the  tree.  I 
happen  to  know  that  all  the  topsoil  has  been  washed  off  that 
land.  Nothing  Is  left  but  an  unabsorptlve  clay  subsoil.  That 
land  will  never  be  a  farm  again,  except  In  name,  between  now 
and  ktogdom  come.    It  could  have  been  saved. 

I  have  another  photogn^h,  taken  somewhere  to  the  Great 
Plains  during  a  dtist  storm.  Three  bent-over  human  figures  are 
hurrytog  for  shelter  toward  a  half-burled  shack.  The  sand  la 
blowtog  and  drifting  like  dry  snow.  I  dont  know  what  sort  of  soil 
Is  underneath  the  sand.  I  do  know  that  the  sand  would  not  be 
there  If  some  soil  somewhere  else  had  not  been  overjriowed.  over- 
grazed, or  deprived  by  man's  efforts  of  Its  natural  supply  of  water. 
In  the  Future  of  the  Great  Plains  (the  report  of  the  Great 
Plains  Committee)  we  reproduced  some  photographs  taken  by  the 
Hayden  expedition  In  Wyoming  In  1870.  The  pictures  showed  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  good  grazing  grass.  The  characteristic  growth 
of  those  same  sites  today  Is  sagebrush.  When  I  was  a  small  boy 
I  used  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  main  road  from  Gettysburg 
to  Harrlsburg,  to  Pennsylvania.  It  was  not  then  a  good  road. 
During  winter  and  spring  It  lay  ankle.deep,  even  knee-deep,  to 
mud  and  water.  I  remember  sitting  on  a  fence,  the  muddy  road 
on  one  side,  soggy  meadow  lands  on  the  other,  and  a  feeUng  to  the 
sir  of  the  slow  trickling  of  countless  ttoy  rivulete. 

The  same  road  today  Is  of  cement,  which  is  an  Improvement. 
It  has  well-mamtatoed  dltehes  on  each  side,  which  carry  water 
quickly,  not  only  from  the  road  but  from  neighboring  fields  and 
hurry  it  toto  the  streams.  I  do  not  regard  the  swiftness  with 
which  that  water  goes  downhill  as  an  Improvement.  Similar  drato- 
age  systems.  I  know,  did  their  part  to  swelling  the  Ohio  flood  to 
disastrous  heights.  Between  floods,  quietly,  they  take  away  the  soU. 
I  dont  want  the  old  road  back.  But  I  would  like  to  get  back 
the  little  waters,  ponds,  swampy  places,  long  grass,  and  trees  that 
iiaed  to  make  the  temi>o  of  the  movtog  water  less  rapid. 

I  have  no  boyhood  memories  of  the  Great  Plains,  but  I  can 
Imagine,  almost  as  vividly  as  though  I  had  been  there,  the  rich 
gras»  through  which  the  wagons  of  the  Hayden  expedition  passed 
to  1870;  the  streams  that  were  not  yet  muddled.  There,  too,  the 
flow  of  water  has  been  quickened  by  mistaken  methods  of  graztog 
and  cropping,  with  the  result  that  much  of  the  scanty  rainfall  is 
wasted. 

The  "conquest  of  the  great  American  desert"  has  proved  to  be 
an  Illusion.  Much  of  ova  pioneertog  all  the  way  across  and  up  and 
down  the  conttoent  has  rested  on  mistaken  prtoclples.  In  the 
semlarld  West  we  have  tried  to  use  the  agricultural  methods  that 
worked  fairly  well  to  the  moist  East.  Furthermore,  we  have  used 
to  the  East,  where  the  rain  tends  to  fall  in  hard  downpours,  the 
methods  that  worked  well  to  northern  Europe,  where  the  total 
rainfall  Is  about  the  same  but  Is  distributed  through  more  ratoy 
days  and  to  gentler  showers. 

We  suggested  to  The  Future  of  the  Great  Plains  some  radical 
changea  to  the  uses  of  land  and  water  m  that  region.    I  belleva 
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there  must  be  almost  as  sweeping  changes  In  the  Bast.  We  most 
realise  the  power  of  faUtog  water  and  use  It,  not  abuse  It.  I  know 
an  engineer  who  likes  to  put  on  his  ratocoat  and  go  out  toto  a 
beating  storm  to  order  that  he  may  study  the  power  of  rato  at  ito 
potot  of  orlgto.  Raindrops  oomtog  from  a  considerable  height 
and  sometimes  aided  by  the  wind  have  a  real  pounding  quality. 
We  have  got  to  guard  our  soil  against  that  pounding.  And  once 
the  water  Is  to  or  on  the  ground,  we  must  keep  It  from  working 
up  too  much  momentimi  as  It  makes  Its  way  to  the  sea.  We  must 
squeeze  the  power  out  of  It  when  we  need  It;  not  let  It  run  wild. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  It?  I  would  like  to  give  one 
practical  llliistratlon.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service  has  been 
studying  run-off  to  a  tract  of  seven  hundred  and-odd  acres,  se- 
lected as  typical.  A  simple  fact  has  been  established.  We  know 
that  water  runs  off  a  plowed  cornfield  faster  than  It  does  off  sod. 
So  we  find  that  If  we  plant  com  In  the  upper  part  of  our  basto 
and  sod  to  the  lower  {Mrt  the  water  from  the  cornfield  gete  toto 
the  stream  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  water  from  the  sod. 
After  a  heavy  rain  the  result  Is  a  flood.  But  If  we  plant  corn  to 
the  lower  section  and  leave  the  upper  to  grass  the  water  from  the 
cornfield  has  run  off  before  the  watCT  from  the  pastures  arrives, 
and  there  is  no  flood. 

This  is  an  example  of  the  timing  wiinli^r  to  that  which  takes 
place  In  the  course  of  mass  production  to  any  modern  factory. 
By  this  and  other  devices  we  can  brtog  the  water  to  the  potot 
when  we  want  It  at  almost  the  Ume  we  want  It.  I  think  this  is 
the  gist  of  consN-vatlon,  for  to  process  of  getting  water  xuxler 
control  we  get  the  aoH  under  control,  too. 

We  must  start  at  the  heads  of  streams,  at  the  tiniest  of  sources, 
and  think  as  well  as  wc»^  our  way  downstream.  Our  problenx 
to  the  semlarld  regions  may  be  to  hold  back  all  precipltatloa 
that  cannot  be  Immediately  used,  so  that  we  can  use  It  during  the 
dry  seascm.  In  the  moist  areas  we  hold  It  back  to  lower  the  flood 
creeto  and  to  Bbap  the  washing  of  the  soil,  releasing  It  gradually 
after  the  flood  dainger  is  past. 

In  either  case  we  achieve  several  purposes:  We  prevent  de- 
structive floods.  We  prevent  the  silting  up  of  storage  dams  on  the 
mato  rivers  and  principal  tributaries,  such  as  those  now  In  ex- 
istence or  under  construction  on  the  Tennessee,  the  Colorado,  the 
Missouri,  and  the  CcHumbla  Rivers.  We  retain  fertility.  We  make 
water  available  for  navigation  and  for  sanitation. 

Ptoally — and  I  believe  that  this  will  be  the  elonent  which  ties 
the  whole  national  program  together — ^we  develop  power.  We  can 
afford  to  gennate  power  as  a  byproduct  of  flood  control,  eroaloa 
control,  navigation,  low- water  control,  and  sanitation  where  we 
could  not  afford  to  develop  it  as  a  principal  objective. 

The  single-purpose  dam  Is  obsolete.  So  Is  any  dam  (^  any  river 
tiiat  does  not  flt  like  a  key  to  a  lock  Into  the  whole  plan  for  con- 
trolling that  river.  So  is  any  system  of  control  on  a  tributary 
that  does  not  toteriock  with  the  system  for  the  entire  drainage 
basin,  or  any  system  tar  a  drainage  basin  that  Is  not  harmonized 
with  a  national  land-and-water  plan.  This  wt.yiniti  system  will  be 
both  a  producer  and  a  consumer  of  water  power — power  on  the 
farm.  In  the  home,  to  factcvles.  for  pumping. 

This  new  power,  whether  publicly  or  privately  devtioped,  need 
not  come  into  competition  with  existing  power  faculties.  All  at 
It  can  be  used  by  new  customers  or  by  old  custonoers  who  have 
learned  new  uses.  All  of  It  will  be  needed.  I  hope  that  to  many 
•actions  of  the  country  we  shall  txplcm  carefully  the  possibilities 
of  water  power  to  headwater  streams  before  we  add  to  our  fuel- 
burning  power  plante.  I  hope  to  see  water  power  cheaply  pro- 
duced, cheaply  carried,  and  cheaply  sold,  adding  to  the  comfort  of 
rural  life  to  the  United  Stetes  and  lessentog  ito  labor. 

People  often  say  to  me:  "What  you  ptapoat  Is  all  very  well, 
but  we  would  need  a  dictator  to  do  the  Job."  The  truth  Is  ex- 
actly tne  opposite.  This  Is  a  Job  that  could  not  possibly  be  done  by 
a  dictator.  We  cannot  force  conservation  upon  the  American 
people.  The  Job  will  be  done  by  the  willing  cooperation  of  the 
people  on  the  land,  together  with  the  cooperation  of  people  In 
towns  and  cities  who  have  been  made  to  see  that  their  welfare 
Is  tied  up  with  that  of  the  country  people,  or  It  will  not  be  done 
at  all. 

The  Federal  Government  can  make  plans,  bring  different  agen- 
cies together,  work  out  ways  of  doing  thingis,  conduct  demonstra- 
tions. State  govemmenu  can  carry  the  job  a  little  further. 
Interstate  agreemente  will  prove  helpful  when,  as  is  almost  alwajrs 
the  case,  an  important  drainage  baato  tovolves  parte  of  several 
States.  But  these  will  not  get  far  unless  what  is  proposed  and 
what  is  being  done  appeal  to  the  man  at  the  grass  roote.  He  may 
have  to  be  educated.  We  foimd  that  on  the  Great  Plains  he  was 
wllltog  and  anxious  to  learn,  but  I  should  hate  to  tackle  the  Job 
of  compelling  him  to  do  anything  to  which  he  did  not  thoroiighly 
believe. 

As  I  think  back  over  my  own  oontaete  with  people  to  the  field, 
on  the  land,  to  nearly  every  part  of  the  United  Sti^ea.  I  am  hope- 
ful of  the  futvue.  We  have  committed  crimes  against  tlie  land, 
m  some  sections  of  the  country  poverty-stricken  land  has  pro- 
duced poverty-atrtcken  people,  with  resultant  Inrmnstii  to  tenuiey 
and  ahare  cropping,  tax  deltoquencies.  and  the  decay  of  d>nrcbea» 
schools,  and  public  servlcea 

But  I  believe  that  we  are  beglnnliq^  to  turn  the  comer.  I  todk 
to  youth  to  carry  on  the  work  we  older  paofda  have  tried  to  set 
going.  I  think  we  can  offer  them  here,  la  a  Moodlaw  htMkt. 
William  Jamas'  moral  equivalent  for  war. 
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HON.  HOMER  T.  BONE 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mondap,  Apra  S  {legislative  day  of  Mondap.  Mar.  29).  1937 


ARTICLE  BT  HON.  GERALD  P.  NTS,  OP  NORTH  DAKOTA 


Mr.  BONE.  Bir.  President.  I  ask  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  an  article  by  Senator  Ntk  entitled 
"Preparedness  for  Peace",  which  is  published  in  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  of  March  10.  1937. 

•niere  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcokd.  as  follows: 

[Ptom  the  Cltflstlan  Science  Monitor  at  lihr.  !•,  1M7] 


(By  GauLo  P.  Nts.  United  States  Senator  from  North  Dakota) 

Twenty  years  after  the  United  States  entered  the  Wortd  Wart 
*  *  •  Two  decadea  have  gone  by  stooe  those  day  when  a  Pr«l- 
dent  of  tho  United  States  stood  before  Oongreas  and  aaked  for  a 
declaration  of  war.  The  NaUon  reaponded  nobly.  America  waa 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  and  safe  for  peace  in  the 
future. 

What  better  lessons  the  30  years  have  broaght  ost  Tsasoiis  that 
we  seem  not  to  have  mastered.  The  two  decadea  may  rightly  ba 
called  the  post-war  period,  and  It  Is  now  drawing  to  a  close.  It 
has  been  little  more  than  a  prolonged  armistice.    What  next? 

An  American  philosopher,  William  James,  called  for  *^  moral 
eqiUvalent  for  war."  He  knew  that  there  is  a  fervor  to  people 
that  seeks  exi»resslon.  He  knew  that  young  men  wlU  alwaya  flght 
tf  thrir  elders  tell  them  they  are  flghtlng  for  Justice  and  right. 
He  saw  that  when  the  xise  of  force  starts,  the  use  of  totelligenoa 
stops,  vrlth  the  result  that  arar  settles  nothtog.  He,  therefora, 
sought  fCN-  a  substitute  for  war  some  means  whereby  that  urge  of 
men  and  women  to  give  of  themselves  for  their  less  fortimato 
fellows  and  tor  the  great  causes  of  truth  and  justice  might  find 
expressl<m  to  something  other  than  the  trenchea  and  shambles  to 
which  they  are  usually  led. 

In  recent  years  we  have  seen  some  stirrings  of  that  deep  desire 
to  devote  life  to  the  public  good  which  wotild  have  pleased  that 
philosopher  who  was  searching  for  a  moral  equivalent  for  war. 
Tet.  as  a  nation,  we  have  not  found  it.  nor  have  other  nations 
found  It.  So  we  stand  today  exposed  to  the  whirlwind  of  fears, 
Busirtelons.  and  tocreases  of  armaments. 

The  great  need  today  Is  a  constructive,  positive,  aggressive  pro- 
gram of  peace  building.  I  propose  substltuttog  the  slogan.  "Pre- 
pare for  peace"  to  place  of  the  well-known  "Prepare  for  war." 
I  urge  a  program  that  can  be  clearly  understood,  enlisting  the 
toterests  and  activities  of  the  influential  and  the  obscure,  some- 
thing which  dtlaens  at  all  ages  and  ranks  can  sink  their  teeth 
Inta 

Many  win  say:  "Prepare  for  peace?  Tliat  Is  just  a  foolish,  empty, 
meaningless  cry  In  a  world  where  few  trust  their  neighbors.  It  la 
impractical.  War  Is  ^vltable.  Look  at  the  prejudlcea.  hatreds, 
suspicions,  and  warlike  attitude  of  nations  today  I" 

Yes:  the  task  is  big.  But  what  a  challenge!  During  the  last  few 
years  I  have  been  thinking  much  about  preparedness  for  peace. 
I  have  allowed  mysrtf  to  wonder  if  the  American  people  really 
wanted  peace.  I  have  tried  to  find  if  there  Is  among  them  a  wlU 
to  prepare  for  peace. 

I  am  oonvlnoed  that  such  a  will  exists.  It  nms.  like  a  stronc 
current  of  popxilar  (pinion,  denily  bdow  the  surface  of  troubled 
events  today.  But  It  is  there.  I.  for  one.  am  determined  to  see  if 
such  a  current  can  be  turned,  with  all  its  sweep  and  power,  toto 
the  stream  of  ova  active  national  life. 

We  have  but  to  study  the  world  situation  to  realise  how  greatly 
needed  is  such  a  course  of  action.  War  threata  to  Europe,  war 
druma  beating  to  Asia,  the  thunder  at  gathering  totematlonal 
storms,  tell  the  story.  We  see  the  diplomatic  manftuvcring  and 
secret  jockeying  that  to  the  past  have  resulted  to  war.  Agree- 
ments to  limit  armamenta  have  «q>lred.  and  a  race  for  war  prepa- 
rations is  on.  Bigger  ships!  Heavier  gtmsl  More  men!  Man  atr- 
planaal    Poison  gaa  and  chcmlcalal 

History  baa  offered  no  spectarie  more  appalling  than  tha  thiaat 
that  the  youths  of  today  are  simply  waiting  their  turn  to  «<1* 

Our  boya  who  were  bom  tha  year  the  Great  Kuropaan  War  staxtad 
are  now  38.  ntoae  bom  during  tha  year  are  Joined  our  fccvaa  with, 
the  alUad  nattoas  to  1917  are  nor  30.  Toung  man;  facing  the  fu- 
ture, hopeful  at  a  ehaaoe  to  make  a  living,  to  baUd  hooaaa.  and 
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IMT  teBlllM  ID  pMM.    Hfcw  w—tsA  !»»*•  thiff— l«mad  »ny- 

•»^  wwMmaka  tb.  lart  on«  ««m  llto  a  aklmilab.  be  avoided? 

'  ^^TeT' ProTlded  tbew  la  awlft.  rore.  totelUgent  action.  Pro- 
▼ldedW^«r«ir Attention  now  to  a  Tigoroua  prepMittloii  tor 
Ir^     Prorktod  «•  uas  a  fraction  of  tbe  tbougbt.  P^fn^^- ^- 

SSnatlonal^lattoSTProTUtod  we  •trengtben  ^W^ P«JW« 
ScSrtoopporttlon  to  tboee  foecea  tbat  woold  toTolve  us  to 
anotber  nation's  <2aan«la.'*  ^       ^ ..  _.  _^  ,,_^_ 

Owtart  task  to  to  recoBUBS  ctoarly  tboae  forces  "»*  •JJ™^ 
Inc  tbe  nations  rtf  sntlsJytoward  war.  We  do  but  waste  our 
Staftslf  wedo  not  see  pitoly  our  problems.  I  dare  to  enum- 
^te  wbat  are  tbe  outstanding  causes  of  tbe  present  war  P«P«- 
UaDS.^SlCbmust  be  reeognl«d  and  dealt  wltb  before  a  program 
of  neaoe  building  can  be  effective: 

■rSJjs  tbedisire  an  tbe  part  of  some  nations  for  «2f2^«»*- 
outteU   for    tbdr  crowded   populations,  for    raw   materials,    for 


^Smerdal  rtvalrles-^tbe  flgbt   for  supremacy   to  trade  and 

Tbe  seUMb  natkmallstle  sptttt  finding  Its  e^ire«lon  to  eecret 
diplomacies,  treatlea.  and  totrlguss    tbose  breeders  of  fear  and 

BiMDlckm  tbat  always  bswe  led  to  wax.  

^Sdestteof  dictatorial  leaders  o«  some  nations  to  spread  tbelr 
p^JSj^nStS-Tofw^e  world.    And  tbelr  deidre  to  cover  up 

SSr'SnrSSSi  blundertogs.  •«»  •«^«»«:"  ^^^'iSS?^,^ 
pM^  to  concentrate  energies  and  efforta  upon  a  common  cause 

^rSrS^d  faUures  of  disarmament  conferences.  buUdtog  to 
mtods  tburou^ioat  tbe  world  tbe  suspicion  tbat  "some  otber  na^ 
tkm"  U  lesponnlbki  and  must  be  dealt  wltb  by  war. 
^^>e  buSSngbf  buge  armaments,  tbe  unrsstrleted  advancement 
tf  war  nmwratloas  ttemselves.  aU  over  tbe  world. 

•meee  tbtoBS.  1  t"*«"*^"  are  barriers  across  tbe  blghway  to 
world  amlty^We  need  a  stralgbtforwaid.  conttouous  pro«r»»a 
0*  peace  preparatton  to  deal  wltb  tbem.  to  overcome  tbelr  disss- 

^T^^sri'SS  we  of  America  bave  made  a  start  to  potoUngthe  way 
toward  peace.  We  bave  recently  seen,  tbrougb  the  investigation 
of  tbe  munitions  Industry,  how  tremendous  an  influence  towwd 
war  this  industry,  wttb  aU  ito  many  ramifications,  can  be.  We 
bave  seen  how  gmd  for  profit  on  tbe  part  of  makers  <rf  war  ma- 
tarlals.  and  by  financiers  back  of  them.  pUyed  a  prominent  part 
to  our  partlidpation  to  tbe  war  ibat  was  raging  20  ye*«  ago. 
and  we  know  Sat  tbeee  are  among  the  same  forces  that  must  be 
combated  to  prevent  our  being  dragged  toto  any  future  war. 

rmcta  now  to  the  oflkdal  records  clearly  reveal  that  men  "ctuaUy 
appMl  to  prejudice,  resort  to  bribery,  and  use  otber  despicable 
I^S^ces  tb  arouse  fears  and  bates  of  neighbor  n»tlons  to  toe 
potot  where  Isrger  and  larger  preparations  for  ^J^J*^J^ 
landed.  Undeniably,  it  U  shown  bow  makers  erf  war  supplies 
MrTnaUons  against  each  otber  with  the  same  instruments  of 
warfare  and  bow  tbe  makers  at  mimltlons  to  our  own  land  are 
helping'  to  arm  the  very  naUons  against  whom  the  same  makers 
are  warning  us  to  be  prepared. 

An  awaksned  puUlc  opinion  Is  demanding  that  n*'"***"^ 
■baU  we  allow  our  country  to  be  plunged  toto  war  by  greed  for 
■ato  by  tbose  who  provide  the  munitions  and  supi^ies  of  war. 
We  must  next  move  either  to  nattonaUae  the  making  of  war 
imnlemento  or  to  control  their  producUon  so  tbat  they  can  never 
agato  be  used  to  disrupt  our  relations  r}^V^^^^^„^^.^ 

We  have  learned  tbat  we  caxmot  take  part  to  other  peoples' 
wars  commerctally  without  becoming  tovdved  to  tbe  actual  flrfit- 
tog.  Therefore  we  bave  embarked  upon  a  new  n«»t*»"ty  poll^. 
M  an  important  step  in  preparednesB  for  peace.  In  August  1935 
a  HeutraUty  Act  was  passed,  wblcb  makes  mandatory  upon  tbe 
Pnsldent  the  declaring  of  embargoes  upon  the  •blpment  of  arms, 
munmoos.  and  implementa  of  war  to  either  belligerent  nation  to 
SHv^of  war.  albd  to  warn  American  cltisros  that  they  «nnot 
travel  on  vessels  at  tbe  warring  nations  except  at  tbelr  own  rl^ 

Ths  act  was  renewed  at  tbe  last  sssslon  of  Congren.  and  to  tbe 
present  session,  wltb  overwhelming  W«1«,*PP«^  !!?i?t£ 
WUI  be  renewed  and  strengthened.  It  bad  it»inl««l  *t!i^Ji! 
onbargoes  placed  upon  shipments  of  war  a^tarlals  to*5«  I«^ 
Ktbioplan  dispute,  and  came  tbrougb  wtth  ^^^  «'°?-  ^ 
tcnd<^  to  include  dvU  strife.  It  more  recently  has  prevented  aid 
to  bellicerents  to  war-torn  Spain. 

InourneutraUty  laws  we  are  writing  a  newtotetnattonal  p^. 
wTmSgitaigvp  sane  of  our  cherished  -rtghta"  tort^vlng.  mnd- 
SSJ^S^^eSlom  of  the  seasr-  doctrine,  and  wt^tojwlng  toe 
i^^lUtion  of  the  American  flag  to  dtlaens  whose  actions  mltfit 
M  to  our  beccsntog  tovolved  to  hostilities.  But  from  all  over 
toe  Nation  comes  this  reipoiise:  _,^,.   ^^^ 

-Let  usdolt.tfttwUlaklthe  cause  at  pMoa.    »  Is  worth  the 

""SlTnext  step  to  peace  uteparedntss  should  be  a  renewal  of  oar 
ImSm^  to  ^mrmmmtC  An  aU  oar  efforts  o(  th»  past  on  this 

"rbe^umted  Statea  baa  cho«n  to  Join  tha  eeramhie  o<  big  a^ 
torv  DreparatloQS.  Our  ezpmdltaras  for  war  prepareanees  una 
!mnm  wtil  ofw  |l!ooojno.OOO.    OQmt  nattona  are  dotoff 


likewise.  Yet  we  wonder  why  totematlonal  hatreds  are  keptjU^ 
and  only  overt  acts  are  needed  to  touch  off  the  powder  kegs  I 
remato  a  believer  to  a  national  defense  capable  of  repijastog  the 
attack  of  any  possible  enemy  of  my  country.  But  I  offer  as  an 
^^ple  of  the%ffect  this  frantic  rivalry  for  military  power  must 
produce  upon  the  nations  toe  words  of  a  friend  who  wroje. 

•*!  have  a  neighbor  wito  whom  I  wish  to  be  a  friend.  ««  aj^ 
wants  to  be  a  friend  of  mine,  and  we  both  agree  that  wemiist  get 
along  peacefully  together.  In  order  to  show  him  my  K««J?t«»- 
SSf  Ib^t  a  high!  barbed-wire  fence,  with  steel  Packets  bet^ewi 
bis  house  and  nUne.  He.  in  turn,  to  convince  me  of  his  mend- 
ship.^  a  ferocious  dog  in  his  back  yard^  I  then  P"t  buUe^ 
Soof  riass  to  toe  window  on  his  side  and  started  wearing  pistote 
S^y  bSl  The  other  day  I  saw  him  moving  f^^V^^otp^^ 
gas  id  hand  grenades  Into  his  house.  Now  I  have  a  nuwhtoe 
Sm  mounted  m  the  front  yard,  and  for  the  life  of  me  I  cant 
understand  why  we  don't  get  along  any  better. 

We  need  a  conference  to  discuss  disarmament,  irtiich  ^  po- 
tato ddegates  genuinely  interested  in  the  "'^  °'  ^^^^2*^ 
conferemis  in  toe  past  have  been  made  up  of  f«P™?;°^™ 
whow^tatereste  are  toe  same  as  those  of  the  munitions  j^nto 
which  would  lose  business  by  disarmament  even  in  a  smaU 
deeiee  and  by  delegates  in  gold  braid,  admirals  and  generals 
tnl^  in  toe  businiss  of  war  and  armament,  not  to  peace  and 

•^^^Tn^'^now  to  make  real  our  avowed  pledge  to  settle  aU  to^ 
national  difficulties  by  peaceful  means.  We  announced  t^ttoton- 
SonT^to  61  other  Nations,  when  in  1928  we  s^«l,"^5^®^^^ 
S>«  tteaty.  The  most  effective  way  to  do  that  would  be  to  batt 
^?Se^^tions  for  war  and  confine  them  In  t^ej^*^  *» 
an  iSequate  defense.  We  should  assure  other  countries,  by  our 
JSu^Sr  53 eSSve  warfare  only,  that  they  need  not  conJf«  f^J; 
iMdefenses  against  us.  Does  one  need  an  unusual  im^inatlon  to 
iSlto  whS  toe  result  would  be  if  nations  actuaUy  confined  them- 
selves to  preparation  for  defense  against  attack?  ^  ,„ 
Anothefstep  to  our  preparedness  for  peace  must  be  made  to 
helping  solve  tbe  economic  problems  of  the  world.  A  n^Jon  not 
awe   to  give   aU   its   citizens   an   adequate   Uving   is   a   constsnt 

notential  victim  of  war.  ^         .     

*^  people  can  be  happy  when  they  feel  toemselves  s^ed  eoo- 
nomlaSy  and  commercially.  Leaders  of  nations  »»  need  of  bettw 
economic  opportunities  and  organization  too  often  feed  their  p«H 
nle  wito  dreams  Instead  of  food,  wito  delusions  of  persecution,  and 
with  appeals  to  patriotism.  Pear,  armaments,  and  mistrust  are  the 
inevitable  result. 

We  of  America  need  to  offer  every  possible  assistance  in  securing 
economic  Justice  for  all  nations  in  commerce,  to  conditions  of 
labor  to  standards  of  Uving.  We  need  to  help  educate  our  neigh- 
bors to  toe  fact  that  this  solution  Is  more  soimd  and  practical 
than  the  "expansion"  toeory.  No  colonies,  no  amoimt  of  raw 
materials  no  territory  for  toe  settiement  of  crowded  people  can  be 
worto  toe  cost  of  anotoer  war.  Every  economic  problem  known 
to  man  today  can  better  be  solved  by  peaceful  negotiation  and 
friendly  cooperation  toan  by  bombastic  Imperialism. 

Still  anotoer  step  must  be  taken  to  oxix  program  of  peace  buUd- 
tog We  must  develop  an  active,  lively  pubUc  interest  in  tbe 
cause  of  world  amity.  We  must  shape  public  opinion  so  as  to 
demand  a  constant  searchUght  to  be  turned  upon  both  our  prepa- 
ration for  war  and  our  efforts  for  peace.  The  people  need  but 
to  know  toe  truth,  and  the  truto  will  make  toem  free  to  act  to 
toe  right  way. 

God  give  us  toe  courage  to  face  toe  facts  and  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  our  experience:  to  follow  a  high  and  noble  resolve 
not  to  force  our  children  and  our  children's  children  to  witness 
and  to  take  part  in  the  destruction  of  our  social,  economic,  and 
moral  life  which  another  majca^  vrar  woiUd  bring  the  world! 


Alaska— A  Heritage  for  Americans 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


aw 


HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
M(mday.  AjtrU  5  {legislative  day  of  Monday.  Mar.  29).  1937 


SDTiOBiAL  raau.  seattlb  (wash.)  poer-nrnsLLiaENCEB 

ICr.  SCHWEU2NBACH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
ooQsent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
editcMrtal  entitled  "Alaska^— A  Heritage  for  Americans",  pub- 
lished in  the  SeatUe  (Wash.)  Post>InteIligencer. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rboou.  as  fellows: 
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{•From  the  Seattle  (Waab.)  Poet-ZnteUlgencerl 


-A   HcarrAGS   roa  ambucans 

TblB  month  marks  tbe  seventieth  anniversary  of  tbe  purchase  of 
Alaska  frc»n  Russia.  The  treaty  was  signed  on  March  30,  1867. 
Next  to  the  TiO»lnlRna  Purchase  by  Jefferson,  it  was  the  wisest  ter- 
ritorial expansion  this  country  has  ever  achieved. 

Yet  it  was  such  a  controversial  issue  at  the  time  that  opponents 
of  the  administration  dubbed  the  northern  territory  "Seward's 
Folly",  in  derision  of  Secretary  of  State  William  H.  Seward,  who 
was  primarily  responsible  for  the  pxircbaae. 

Seattle  has  erected  a  statue  of  Seward  in  Volunteer  Park.  It  is 
a  fitting  tribute  in  view  of  what  Aiamfc-ft  jias  meant  to  this  city 
and  this  reglMi. 

But  there  is  a  broader  view  that  must  be  taken.  If  Alaska  h^ 
not  been  purchased  by  Seward,  we  might  today  bave  Soviet  Russia 
right  at  our  back  door,  its  territory  «vii»tii«wj  with  hl|^-pressure 
Communist  propagandists. 

It  Is  interesting  to  conjecture  what  other  changes  our  national 
development  might  bave  seen  if  Alaska  had  remained  Russian. 
How  would  oiir  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  have  been  affected  if 
Alaskan  gold  had  been  transported  across  Bering  Sea  to  the  West, 
instead  of  remaining  within  the  New  World?  How  would  our 
national  economy  have  been  affected  if  tbe  riches  of  Alaska'a 
fisheries  and  peltries  had  been  drained  Into  Asia? 

Or  if  Alaska  had  remained  Russian,  would  it  have  been  claimed 
long  ago  as  a  prize  of  war  by  Japan?  In  either  event  we  would 
bave  faced  the  problem  of  Asia  in  America. 

The  United  SUtea  Oovomment  gave  t7.a00,000  tat  568400  square 
miles  of  seacoast,  woodland,  and  mountain  ranges  with  a  wealth 
of  natural  resources  that  today  Is  still  largely  untapped. 

That  is,  however,  only  the  physical  side  of  Seward's  wlae^-^we 
might  say  providential — action. 

What  we  really  got  in  buying  Alaska  from  Russia  was  tbe  com- 
plete territorial  Integrity  of  America,  the  reasonable  gviaranty 
that  Asia  would  remain  in  Asia  for  some  centuries  to  come. 

Both  because  of  the  material  progress  that  we  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  have  gained  from  Alaska  and  because  of  what  tbe 
purchase  of  Alaska  has  meant  in  the  tatiader  field  of  our  na- 
tional welfare.  Seattle  should  observe  tbe  anniversary  marked  by 
March  30. 


Civilian  Conservation  Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  April  S  {legislative  day  of  Monday.  Mar.  29),  1937 


ARTICLE  Df  THE  NEW  TORK  TIlfBS 


1ST.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  Id  view  of  the  President's 
message,  and  the  fact  that  this  is  the  fourth  birthday  of 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  I  ask  that  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  today,  {minting  out  the 
activities  and  the  usefulness  of  the  C.  C.  C^  be  published  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro.  as  fcdlows: 

[Ftorn  the  New  York  Times  of  Apr.  6.  1937] 
S.002  Caacps  or  C.  C.  C.  Hah.  Its  BnoHnaT — 360.000  EMaoixaaa  to 

Celebkate  Today  Foubth  AiTNivaBSABT  or  Its  FbuNoiNa — ^2.000.000 

Have  Had  Wobx— Tbst  Havs  Sswt  $860,000,000  Homs  to  Ns»t 

Dependents  Oveb  4-Ybak  Peeioo 

Washington,  April  4. — ^In  2.002  ClvlUan  OonserratKm  camps 
throughout  the  United  States  proper  and  on  American  pniwrmlniin. 
850,000  healthy  and  weather-beaten  young  men  and  war  veterans 
tomorrow  will  climax  a  8-day  "open  bouse"  celeluratlon  In  honor 
of  the  fourth  birthday  of  tbe  C.  C.  C. 

Some  officials  hoped  tonight  tbat  President  Rooeevelt  would  visit 
a  few  of  the  nearby  camps  tomorrow.  Robert  Fechner,  director 
of  C.  C.  C  will  motor  to  Maryland  or  Virginia  to  take  part  in 
brief  ceremonies.  He  expects  to  spend  several  hours  visiting  sev- 
tnl  camps  situated  close  to  Washington,  where  the  young  men 
■re  engaged  In  soil  conservation  and  reforestation  work. 

An  analysis  of  reports  of  the  departments  concerned  wltb  tbe 
operation  of  the  C.  C.  C.  xinder  the  dlrecUon  of  llr.  Fechner — 
the  War,  Interior.  Agriculture,  and  Labor  Departmental- as  weU  as 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  show  about  2,000,000  men.  enroUeea 
and  iK>nenroUed,  have  received  emplojrment  since  President 
Roosevelt  established  the  C.  C.  C.  by  Executive  order  on  April 
».  1933. 

During  this  time  the  report  at  Ux.  Fechner  to  President  Roose- 
velt stated  $700,000,000  has  been  paid  out  for  foodstuffa,  wearing 
apparel,  work  equipment,  and  other  suppllea. 


nuK  •see,oee,eoe 
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In  addition  Ux.  Fechner  reported  tbat  enroUeea  have  aent  hafM 
to  needy  dependents  an  aggregate  of  more  than  t3a0XK)0,000.  This 
mcmey  represents  a  compulstvy  allocation,  for  tbe  theory  of  the 
C.  C.  C.  Is  not  only  to  Improve  the  health  and  morale  of  the  young 
men  who  are  selected  for  sendee,  but,  equally  as  Important,  to 
provide  money  for  dependent  parents. 

Attached  to  the  report  which  Mr.  Fechno-  submitted  to  President 
Rooeevelt  were  summaries  of  tbe  otber  reports  wbldi  be  bad  re- 
ceived from  tbe  War.  Interior.  Agriculture,  and  Labor  Departments, 
and  from  Oen.  Ptank  T.  Hlnes,  bead  of  tbe  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. 

Tbe  Labor  Department  selects  tbe  young  civilians  for  enr<Alment 
and  tbe  Vetnans'  Administration  tbe  war  veterana;  the  War  De- 
partment feeds,  dotbes.  and  conducts  tbe  «^"«r*.  wblle  the  otber 
two  d^Mutments  plan  and  supervise  tbe  work. 

In  his  report  today  Mr.  Fechner  did  not  detail  the  advantages 
obtained  by  the  C.  C.  C.  personnel  through  Its  program,  which  he 
said  In  a  former  report  was  "an  Investment  In  manhood",  but 
tiaborated  more  cm  tbe  work  In  which  Ue  youM  men  and  war 
veterans  are  engaged. 

VA«r  ooMsntVATKur  woax  cttbd 

"Tbe  O.  C.  C.  has  vltallaed  public  Interest  in  tbe  needs  of  ooa- 
servatlon  and  advanced  a  constructive  program  of  great  present 
and  future  value  to  tbe  Nation",  be  said. 

"The  man  power  and  funds  of  the  C.  C.  O.  have  permitted  tre- 
mendous expansion  of  protection.  Improvement.  •tmI  development 
programs  In  National  and  SUte  parks.  In  National,  State,  and  pri- 
vate forests,  and  upon  private  lands." 

"The  workers."  he  said,  "expended  3.800,000  man-daya  flghtU^ 
fcvest  fires,  and  conducted  campaigns  against  insects  and  destruc- 
tive diseases,  such  as  wblte-plne  blister  rust,  over  15.000,000  aciea: 
buUt  87,000  miles  of  truck  tralla,  minor  roads,  highways,  and 
park  roada;  constructed  more  than  46,000  miles  of  telephone  llnca. 
and  erected  more  than  SXMO  fire  lookout  and  observation  towsxa." 

Among  other  listed  aooompllshments  were  the  pi»«H»j  gg  more 
than  1,000,000.000  trees,  most  of  them  on  waste  Unds.  the  Im- 
proving of  tlmbeiiands  on  3,700,000  acres  of  foiest  landa.  tbe  de- 
velopment of  thousands  of  public  campgrounda.  ^tmI  the  estensloa 
of  erosion-control  programs. 

nVTT   THOUSAMS  TATrCBT  TO  BBAS 

Puny  yoirngBters  from  the  dty  slums  have  not  only  been  hard- 
ened to  health,  but  courage  and  InltUUve  have  hem  t«*T»i"i|. 
while  Illiterates  have  been  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  otbv 
boys  bave  been  privileged  to  continue  higher  educational  atudlea. 
the  report  said. 

More  than  50,000  of  the  young  men  have  been  taui^t  to  raad 
and  write,  the  report  stated:  more  than  400,000  bave  taken  high- 
school  subjects;  while  50.000  others  have  pursued  mnagc  couraea 
In  conjunctkm  wltb  the  building  up  of  healthy  bodies. 

"The  most  dramatic  accomplishment  of  the  C.  C.  C  to  adcctliw 
agents  and  to  tbe  parents  of  tbe  enrollees.  Is  undoubtedly  the 
contrast  between  the  uncertain,  mezperlenoed  youths  who  leave 
their  homes  to  begin  work  In  tbe  C.  C.  C.  eampa  and  the  irtiyslcally 
sturdy,  self-reliant  young  men  who  return  after  8  months  or  more 
in  camp,  equipped  with  a  badcgronnd  of  woi^  experience,  and 
personal  advancement".  Secretary  Perkins  wrote  to  Ut.  Mcbner. 

Secretary  Woodrlng.  expressing  the  approval  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, said: 

"The  results  so  tar  achieved  in  the  Held  at  dtlaendalp  have 
been  notable.  More  than  cme  and  one-half  mUlion  H«fi  and  boya 
have  been  improved  pbjrslcally,  mentaUy,  and  in  character. 

"They  have  learned  to  Uve  together  harmoniously  and  to  work 
In  cooperation  wltb  others.    They  have  formed  habits  of  i 
orderliness,    and   thoroughness.    In  a  word,   they   have 
better  and  more  useful  dtiams." 


Floyd  Bennett  Field,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.:  Its  AvaifaiP 
bility  As  An  Air-Mail  Port  and  the  Feasibility  af 
Pneumatic  Tube  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  2S,  1937 

Mr.  KEOOH.  liCr.  Speaker,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  House,  with  the  recent  destruction  of  the  huge  chimney 
adjacent  to  Hoyd  Befmett  Field,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  and  the 
eonsequent  removal  of  the  last  remaining  objectton  to  ita 
use  as  an  alr-maU  tenninal,  I  should  like  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  my  bill.  H.  R.  6.  This  bill  con- 
tinues the  qilendid  eflTorts  made  by  my  two  pndeoeflaor*. 
the  late  Hon.  Stephen  A.  Budd  and  David  J.  OX^oonell.  to 
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provide  for  the  eonstruction  and  use  erf  underground  pneu- 
matic tube  service  for  the  speedy  handling  of  maU  between 
this  field  and  the  Brooklyn  post  offices. 

The  favoraUe  features  of  Floyd  Bennett  Field  as  an  air- 
mail terminal  have  been  recalled  to  the  House  on  many  oc- 
casions. Its  siae,  its  location,  and  proximity  to  the  business 
and  residential  sections  of  New  York  City,  its  facilities 
wholeheartedly  idanned.  developed  by  civic-minded  admin- 
istrations In  the  bCH-ough  of  Brooklyn  and  dty  of  New  York, 
bid  fair  to  set  it  apart  as  one  of  the  leading  airports  in  the 
country  and  the  world.  This  field  merits  an  A-1  rating 
fn»n  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Its  adaptability  for  use  as  an  air-mail  terminal  would  be 
complete  with  the  favorable  action  by  the  Congress  of  the 
bill  to  authOTise  the  construction  and  use  of  imderground 
pneumatic-tube  service.  The  pneumatic-tube  service  has 
been  developed  and  used  with  such  tremendous  success  that 
it  is  definitely  past  the  pioneering  stage. 

I.  HvioBT'or  tnnnsoaoxmo  mwuuA'nc-vmx  bkivics 

The  Honorable  John  Wanamaker,  famous  American  mer- 
chant, was  responsible  for  the  introduction  of  underground 
pneumatic  mail  tubes  Into  the  United  States  post-offlce 
system.  In  1889  lii.  Wanamaker,  then  Postmaster  General 
of  the  United  States,  advocated  the  creation  of  a  new  office 
in  the  Post  Office  Department,  that  of  a  general  secretary 
irtiose  duties  should  be  to  Improve  the  handling  and  trans- 
mission of  mail  matter.  Mr.  Wanamaker  urged  that  the  at- 
tention of  the  proposed  secretary  be  devoted  to  expedition 
of  the  mails  in  cities  and  towns  by  imeumatic  tubes.  Con- 
gressional action  was  slow;  but  in  1891.  in  his  annual  report. 
Mr.  Wanamaker  stated: 

I  dMli«  again  to  draw  the  attention  of  Oongreae  most  earnestly 
to  the  problem  of  mall  transmission  in  cities  by  pnexmiatlc  tubes. 
I  believe  more  than  ever  In  the  efflcleney  of  the  tubular  post,  both 
as  a  tremendous  business  convenience  In  large  cities  and  as  a  self- 
supporting  and  perhaps  proflUble  Investment:  and  In  this  year  I 
have  had  ooUected  and  beg  to  lay  before  you  In  an  appendix  to 
this  report  facts  about  the  tubular  systems  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Wanamaker's  persistence  met  with  success.  In  1892. 
$10,000  was  approiMriated  to  the  Post  Ofllce  for  experimenta- 
tion with  pneumatic  tubes,  and  in  this  year  the  first  tube 
line  was  built  in  Philadelphia  between  the  post  office  and  the 
East  Chestnut  Street  station.  It  was  a  success,  according 
to  Mr.  Wanamaker.  who  stated  in  his  annual  report: 

It  has  been  succcaBfally  used  and  paid  for  since  March  1.  1884. 

On  October  ".  1897,  the  installation  of  the  pneumatic  tubes 
in  the  general  post  crfBce  in  New  York  City  was  celebrated 
with  CtMomeey  M.  Depew  as  master  of  ceremonies. 

or  gajwmo  rmwvtursc-rxjma  srsrtM  i^t  tujnuTUX 


Tbe  pneumatic  mail-tube  syston  of  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn has  been  graphically  described  hy  Mr.  Albert  Firman. 
fonncr  postmaster  at  Brooklyn,  in  an  article  in  the  Texaco 
Star.  pubUabed  by  the  Texas  Petroleum  Co.  Mr.  Rrman 
called  the  pneomfttie-tube  system  the  most  fotaresttng  of 
all  mediums  employed  to  Uauaport  the  mall  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  statinf  that  their  usefulnww  is  being  enhanced 

daily. 

Mr.  Firman  pointed  out  that  there  is  now  in  operation 
36.4688  miks  of  double  pneumatic-tube  Une,  a  Une  for  each 
dlreetlan.  in  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn.  This  tube  line,  he 
aaya,  begins  in  the  BMoklyn  general  post  office,  where  it  has 
one  of  Its  main  depots,  crosses  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  con- 
nects with  the  dty  hall  post  office  in  Manhattan,  and  runs 
uptown  to  the  general  post  office  at  Thirty-second  Street 
and  w«g>««»  Avenue,  from  lAilch  point  it  continues  uptown 
to  One  Hundred  and  TWenty-llf  th  Street,  encircling  Manhat- 
tan on  both  its  west  and  east  aides,  with  depots  at  the 
Qrand  Central  po8t-<^Bce  station  and  various  subpostal  sta- 
tions en  route.  Mr.  Firman  also  states  in  this  article  that 
this  line  carries  approximately  8.000,000  letters  a  day.  as 
based  on  the  reeords  of  the  New  York  Mail  ft  Newspaper 
Tlransportatian  Co..  or  about  85  percent  of  aU  New  York's 
daily  letter  maO. 


Quoting  Mr.  Urman  directly,  be  sas^s: 

In  order  to  trunsmlt  letters  by  tube,  they  are  placed  in  what  are 
technically  known  as  "carriers."  These  have  as  much  relation  to 
the  tubes  as  a  cartridge  has  to  a  gun.  The  carriers  are  about  8 
inches  In  diameter,  slightly  smaller  than  the  tubes  themselves, 
and  are  a  little  over  2  feet  long.  Each  carries  from  500  to  700 
letters.  Theyve  made  of  steel  and  brass,  bound  with  reinforcing 
bands  and  composition  gaskets,  the  latter  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  air  around  the  carrier  from  stem  to  bow.  Each  carrier  has  an 
Ingeniously  designed  lid.  which  automatically  prevents  the  In- 
sertion of  the  carrier  Into  the  tube  imtU  the  mail  Is  safely  locked 
In  and  ready  to  be  sent  on  Its  way. 

To  dispatch  a  tube  carrier.  It  is  placed  In  a  special  cradle  device 
and  rocked  into  position  so  that  it  lines  up  with  the  pipe  line. 
To  operate  the  device,  a  carrier  is  placed  In  one  of  the  two  sec- 
tions and  rocked  into  position  so  that  It  lines  up  with  the  pipe 
line  The  air  valves  automatically  open,  and  the  carrier  goes  off 
at  a  speed  of  30  miles  an  hour.  When  the  section  of  the  tube 
bearing  the  carrier  is  rocked  into  position  it  throws  out  of  line 
the  second  section  of  tube  on  the  quadrant,  permitting  the  Inser- 
tion of  another  carrier.  In  this  manner  carriers  can  be  dispatched 
with  great  rapidity,  using  the  quadrant  cylinders  alternately.  The 
device  resembles  the  cartridge  chamber  of  a  revolver,  except  that 
a  qxiadrant  instead  of  a  complete  circle  is  used. 

A  carrier  can  be  dispatched  about  every  16  seconds,  and  not- 
withstanding the  speed  of  transmission  and  the  weight  of  car- 
riers and  their  loads,  the  air  pressure  is  so  nicely  controlled  by  by- 
passes and  the  like  that  a  carrier  falls  out  on  the  so-called 
apron  at  the  catch  table  with  no  more  Jar  or  noise  than  would 
be  made  by  a  slap  on  the  table  with  the  open  hand. 

The  rocker  mechanism  can  be  set  for  control  or  automatic  oper- 
ation, and  in  either  case  the  frequency  of  dispatch  Is  subject  to 
regulation.  Operating  at  capacity,  a  veritable  ribbon  of  mall  is 
kept  passing  through  the  pipes.  To  lubricate  the  system,  special 
carriers  are  sent  through  the  tubes  occasionally  containing  oil 
Instead  of  letters.  By  suitable  means  the  oil  la  permitted  to  leak 
out  slowly  from  the  carrier  all  along  the  line. 

Aside  from  the  work  of  inserting  the  carriers  and  taking  them 
from  the  apron  at  the  point  of  delivery,  the  whole  system,  when 
once  in  operation.  Is  automatic.  The  pressure  ptimps  are  operated 
electrically  and  feed  the  air  tanks,  or  pressure  tanks,  as  they 
are  technically  known.  As  pressvire  In  these  falls  below  a  cer- 
tain point,  the  pumps  begin  to  operate  and  continue  to  do  so 
until  the  required  pressure  is  again  attained.  The  system  Is  so 
perfect,  from  a  mechanical  standpoint,  that  It  Is  practically  free 
from  interruptions  of  any  kind.  More  than  6.000.000  letters  and 
small  parcels  have  been  transported  by  the  tubes  In  a  single  day. 
The  pneumatic  tubes  have  always  been  xiseful,  but  their  use- 
fulness is  being  dally  enhanced  as  the  congestion  In  our  streets 
grows  worse  and  worse.  Of  course.  It  is  essential  that  o\ir  post 
offices  and  post-offlce  stations  be  located  in  our  bxisiest  centers. 
That  Is  where  they  so-e  needed  most.  The  congestion  of  our 
streets,  therefore,  Ls  at  its  worst  Just  where,  from  the  postal 
standpoint,  freedom  of  movement  between  our  luilts  Is  of  greatest 
importance.    The  pnetimatlc  tulses  are  the  answer. 

S.  TTMDZRCaOUKS    PNSUMATIC    UAH.    TUSK    AN    ECONOMICAL    MTTHOO    OF 
TlANSMrrrXNG    mail — COMPAJUSON    with    TBUCK    COSTS 

A  break-down  of  transportation  costs  shows  the  pneu- 
matic mall  tube  Ls  an  economical  method  of  transmitting 
mail.  Based  on  the  cost  to  the  New  York  post  office,  the 
cost  of  transporting  a  pneumatic  carrier  containing  600 
letters  for  a  distance  of  1  mile  is  $0.00371.  At  a  weight  of 
10  pounds  for  the  contents  of  a  carrier  the  cost  is  $0.74  per 
ton  for  mail  delivered  right  inside  the  post  office  or  shot 
tnan  Inside  one  post  office  to  the  interior  of  a  post-offlce 
substation.  The  same  ratio  would  apply  for  mail  carried 
between  an  airport  and  post  office.  Moreover,  the  service 
would  be  continuous  and  It  never  would  be  necessary  to  wait 
until  a  large  amoimt  of  maU  is  brought  in  as  in  the  case  of 
a  truck. 

In  the  Tbwnsend  report  of  1923,  viz.  the  report  of  Post 
Office  Inspectors  H.  McQuillan  and  C.  E.  Crowell  to  the 
inqiector  in  charge  at  New  York  Con  p.  85.  pt.  2.  voL  1,  Joint 
Commission  on  Postal  Service)  it  Is  stated  that  it  cost  the 
post  office  to  replace  the  tube  service,  which  was  temporarily 
discontinued  on  June  30,  1918,  and  was  resumed  later,  the 
sum  of  $582,844,  as  foUows: 

For  96  additional  motor  vehicles 9285. 000 

Fear  121  additional  chauffeiirs 167, 300 

rot  gasoline,  grease.  oU,  etc 110. 688 

For  d^ncdaUon 28, 800 

For  departmental  overhead . 1, 056 

A  total  of 682, 844 

To  replace  the  tube  service,  which  cost  the  post  office  a 
I  rental  of  $472,244.70  per  year. 
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Referring  further  to  the  report  of  inspectors  MbQuUlan 
and  Crowell  to  the  inspector  in  charge,  dated  February  IS. 
1919.  and  April  6.  1919.  it  was  ascertained  that  the  records 
of  the  New  Yoiic  post  office  showing  delayed  and  failed 
trips  of  vehicles  carrying^  letter  mail  were  not  completed 
beyond  November  30,  1918,  but  that  during  October  there 
was  a  total  of  3,920  trips  containing  at  least  39.300  pouches, 
and  during  November  5,109  trips,  containing  at  least  51,190 
pouches,  materially  delasred  or  failed. 

The  Post  Office  now  pays  the  New  York  MaU  ft  Newspaper 
Transportation  Co.  a  total  rental  of  $19,500  a  year  for  each 
of  the  26.4588  miles  of  double-tube  line  operated  by  this 
company  for  the  post  office  in  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn. 

TTie  rental  for  each  mile  of  the  pneumatic  mail-tube  line 
proposed  in  my  biU  would  be  miproximately  the  same  if  the 
Oovemment  should  authorize  the  construction  of  the  line 
and  sign  a  lease  for  Its  operation  with  the  New  York  MaU  ft 
Newspaper  Tranqxnrtation  Co.  Under  these  conditions,  the 
company  would  construct  the  tube  line  at  its  own  expense. 

As  the  late  Postmaster  General  John  Wananudcer  pointed 
out  years  ago.  the  Post  Office  is  primarily  concerned  tai  ex- 
pediting the  maU,  since  wagons  had  to  wait  for  a  fuU  load 
of  maU  or  else,  as  very  often,  leave  with  a  very  smaU  load. 
For  this  reason  he  recommended  the  use  of  underground 
pneumatic  maU  tubes  Instead  of  wagons,  as  the  tubes  would 
afford  a  omtfnuous  service. 

The  same  argument  still  holds  true,  of  course,  in  the  case 
of  auto  trucks,  which  are  very  much  more  expensive  to 
oporate  than  wagons. 

The  gain  in  time  of  pneumatic  tubes  over  trucks  is  tre- 
mendous. Tile  argument  has  sometimes  been  advanced  that 
whUe  the  tube  is  the  most  efficient  In  handling  maU  of  a 
limited  volume,  the  truck  would  be  more  efficient  in  han- 
dling several  tons  of  maU  at  a  time,  since  even  thougli  de- 
layed it  would  deliver  the  last  of  its  maU  before  the  under- 
ground pneumatic  tube. 

That  this  argument  is  fallacious  needs  little  comment. 
Since  the  tube  is  more  efficient,  more  economical,  and  faster 
than  the  truck,  it  is  only  necessary  to  increase  the  tube  serv- 
ice— ^run  double  tubes,  if  necessary— to  effect  still  greater 
ecouMnies. 

New  Yoric  City's  postal  system,  doing  a  business  of  eighty 
mllUons  annually  in  the  transport  of  maU,  wiU  find  its  busi- 
ness stiU  further  increased  by  the  use  of  pnemnatic  maU 
tubes  and  their  extension  to  its  airports.  This  also  holds 
true  of  the  other  great  American  cities  which,  as  Mr.  Wana- 
maker pointed  out.  wiU  find  their  business  Increased  by  the 
increase  of  their  maU  facilities. 

4.  PHBUMATXC   TUSIS    rOB    AIBPOBTS 

The  idea  of  expediting  air  mail  from  airports  to  adjoining 
eity  post  offices  by  pneumatic  maU  tubes  was  first  publicly 
announced  by  the  HonoraUe  John  Henry  Bartlett.  fcHmer 
First  Assistant  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States.  In 
an  address  delivered  before  the  national  convention  of  post- 
masters at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  September  IS.  1927.  Mr. 
Bartlett  said,  in  part,  as  reported  by  the  Associated  Press: 

In  this  process  of  assembling  the  fresh  supply  of  maU  from  the 
public  for  dispatch  we  have  In  two  cities,  and  only  two— New  York 
and  Boston— wbat  la  known  ••  tube  aervlee.  In  New  York  we 
have  about  27  miles,  connecting  25  poatai  statkms  with  the  gen- 
eral post  office,  as  weU  as  the  Brooklyn  general  post  office  and  the 
two  big  railroad  systems.  In  Boston  we  have  two  short  lines 
reaching  fram  the  post  office  to  each  of  tbe  two  rmilroad  •yatams. 
Tube  aervloe  Is  a  proven  utUlty  at  convey ance  for  mmil  between 
properly  selected  points  in  selected  dtles  where  traffic  congestion 
Is  retarding  and  disconnecting  the  maU  and  where  the  necessity 
for  underground  service  to  relieve  traffic  coi^eatloo  is  constantly 
pressing.  Tube  sarvloe  makes  more  accurate  train  oonDeeUoins  and 
keeps  the  flow  of  maU  steady  and  even  for  tbe  men  to  work. 
They  are  employed  successfully  In  »»^'«"i1  and  France,  especially 
in  their  qieelal  delivery  system. 

With  the  fine  effort  that  Is  being  made  to  eUmlnste  time  and 
q>ace  between  distant  points  by  air  flights,  to  be  oooalstent.  some 
effort  would  seem  to  be  Justified  to  eliminate  long  delays  within 
the  city  Itself.  Tubes  appear  to  be  the  only  agency  in  s^t  look- 
ing toward  such  progress  not  tubes  to  be  «"-»-"^  promlacuoiHly 
without  regard  but  seientUlcally  placed  whtn 
financial  computaMaii  prov<a  tbdr  nanfiilniM 


Tbe  Honorable  W.  Inrtng  (Sover.  Second  Aaslstant  Post. 
master  Oeneral.  said  at  the  coQvmtioa: 

It  is  Inconsistent  that  alr-mall  pilots  sltould  TtA  life  and  limb 
In  an  effort  to  annihilate  time  and  apmoe  In  order  to  driver  the 
air  man  an  time,  only  to  have  it  dday«d  tn  fsafililin  tbe  post 
office  tn  tbe  etty  from  the  airport  at  whloli  It  Is  daUvered.  Ocn- 
tlemen.  we  shaU  see  tbe  day  when  this  wmdltion  la  remedied.  I 
advocate  the  use  of  the  underground  pneumatic  tubas  to  speed 
air  maU  between  airports  mxI  elty  post  offioea.  This  medium  of 
transmission  la  not  untried.  Bvcn  today  In  Mew  York  Ctty 
tfiOOjaoo  letters  are  bandied  dally  by  the  post  offiee  thrtMi^  the 
undergrotmd  pne\unatlc-tube  system,  which  carrlca  the  maU 
between  the  main  post  office  and  Its  substatloai  between  tbe 
Battery  aiad  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  StrMt. 

In  an  article  in  the  Washington  CD.  C.)  Star  of  August 
18,  1929.  Mr.  Glover  pursued  further  the  idea  of  pneumatic 
tubes  used  in  conjunction  with  air  maU.    He  said: 

There  are  five  large  cities  where  the  pneumatle-mall-tube  sys- 
tem would  he  particularly  advantageous  In  aavlng  much  of  the 
time  now  lost  In  transporting  air  maU  from  their  respeeUve  out- 
lying alr-maU  ports  to  their  respective  general  post  offioea. 
Theee  clUes  are  New  York.  Bostcm.  Chicago.  Claclanatl.  and  Los 
Angelea.  three  ol  which.  New  York.  Chicago,  and  Baeton.  now 
employ  the  pneumatic  tubes  for  their  regular  malL 

The  alr-maU  clerk  must  come  soon — 

Mr.  Glover  said— 

'  We  are  ready  to  put  maU  elerts  into  the  atr  on  tbe  long  raatim. 
Just  as  they  are  on  trains,  as  soon  as  the  alr-maU  contractors 
provide  planes  large  enough  and  suitable  for  this  purpoae.  There 
must  be  a  compartment  large  enough  fdr  the  ditk.  to  sort  tbe 
maU  Into  tbe  tube  carriers  In  flight. 

In  commenting  upon  Mr.  Grover*s  iniedlctlon  issued  in 
1927.  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  a  maU  plane  can  fly  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  in  much  less  time  than  the  air 
maU  can  be  transferred  between  the  airports  and  post  offices 
of  these  respective  cities.  The  need  of  this  service  is,  of 
course,  much  greater  now  than  theiL 

Within  the  last  decade  bUls  for  the  establishment  of  pneu- 
matic maU-tube  service  between  fdr-maU  ports  and  certain 
cities  and  even  for  aU  contract  air-maU  ports  and  their 
adjoining  city  post  offices  throughout  the  country  have  been 
brou^t  before  Congress.  Partly  because  of  general  lack  of 
education  on  the  subject  and  partly  because  air  maU  at  the 
time  was  not  nearly  as  Important  or  as  promising  as  at 
present,  no  action  was  taken  in  regard  to  these  bills.  Briefly, 
they  include  successive  bUls  for  the  Floyd  Bennett  tube  line. 
Introduced  in  1929  by  the  Honorable  David  J.  OXMnnell.  and' 
subsequent  bills  Introduced  by  the  Honorable  Emanuel  Celler 
and  the  Honorable  Stephen  J.  Rudd,  Representatives  from 
Brooklyn;  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  pneumatic  tube 
line  for  the  7-mUe  distance  between  the  St.  Paul  post  ofllce 
to  the  St.  Paul  Airport  and  for  the  2  miles  between  the 
Minneapolis  Airport  and  post  office,  introduced  in  1930  by 
Congressman  Maas;  a  simUar  measure  to  connect  the  Boston 
post  office  by  pneumatic  tube  with  the  Boston  Municipal 
Airport,  introduced  by  Congressman  Douglas;  and.  flnaUy.  a 
pneumatic  tube  MU  of  national  importance,  introduced  into 
the  Senate  in  April  1929  by  Senator  George  H.  Moses,  of 
New  Hampshire.  TUs  bOl  autluKlsed  the  construction  of 
pneumatic-tube  lines  and  the  main  post-office  station  of 
each  principal  city  in  the  United  States  recognised  as  the 
terminus  of  an  ahr-maU  contract  route, 
s.  mw  TOBX  ciTi's  emuT  Mumcirai.  abfobv,  nan  auijim  wtMia 

New  Yoiic  City's  municipal  airport  is  known  as  Hoyd  Ben- 
nett Field,  named  in  honor  of  the  HiK«ng^it«hf^  avlato-  who 
accompanied  Commander  Byrd  to  the  North  Pole  and  later 
died  of  pneumonia  contracted  while  on  a  flight  to  aid  the 
German  trans-Atlantic  flyers  stranded  on  Greenly  Island. 

Floyd  Bennett  Field  is  famous  throughout  the  world  for 
the  many  transcontinental  and  trans-Atlantic  fUi^its  n^iich 
haw  been  launched  from  its  runways,  tbe  longest  concrete 
runways  in  the  world  permitting  heavily  loaded  planes  to 
get  away  in  safety.  First-page  stories  of  these  flights  have 
sped  over  the  wire  and  radio  to  every  important  newspaper 
in  the  land  and  across  the  seas  tbe  name,  FkOfA  Bennett 
Field,  is  known  to  mininns. 
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Bvttt  «t  the  rtqtuat  of  the  Gooemment 
During  tbe  administration  of  former  Mayor  James  J. 
Walker,  of  New  York  City,  former  Secretary  McCrackcn,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Avlatkm  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce,  appeared  before  the  Board  of  Estimate  of  New 
York  City  and  pleaded  that  the  city  of  New  York  tmlld  a 
municipal  airport  which  would  be  an  airfield  worthy  of  the 
laisest  city  of  the  Nation.  The  construction  oi  a  great 
municipal  airport  by  the  dty  of  New  York,  Mr.  McCracken 
stated,  would  subetantially  advance  the  cause  of  aviation  in 
the  United  States  and  thereby  increase  America's  resources 
m  aviation  in  the  event  of  a  national  unergency.  More- 
over, he  pointed  out.  Ntw  York  City  itself  would  require  a 
large  municipal  airport  to  meet  the  increase  of  air  passenger 
and  maU  travel  into  and  out  of  New  York-  The  example  of 
N^w  York  City,  Mr.  McCracken  sUted.  would  have  a  strong 
Influence  upon  other  dtles  upon  which  the  Government  was 
urging  ftyntimr  actkm. 

At  that  ^«tn«^  the  inspiration  of  Colonel  Lindbergh's  heroic 
ffi^t  had  inspired  in  the  minds  of  all  a  new  conception  of 
the  future  of  aviation.  In  comidiance  with  the  Govern- 
ment's request,  the  city  of  New  York  promised  to  build  the 
flekL  The  budget  of  1929  carried  an  appropriation  of 
$2,500,000  for  the  mighty  project  which  was  to  require  more 
th*n  $4,500,000  of  the  taxpayers'  funds  before  its  final  com- 
ptetion.  The  constructtan  of  the  airport  was  under  the 
Juriadlctiaa  of  the  Department  of  Docks  of  New  Yoiic  City. 
f^yurteen  millloa  cubic  acres  of  sand  were  dredged  in  to 
raise  the  submerged  and  partially  submerged  land  in  Ja- 
maica Bay  to  a  height  of  16  feet  above  mean  low  tide  level. 
Upon  W  small  sahara  one  and  one-half  million  square 
yards  of  subsoil  were  imposed.  This  pcut  of  the  work,  the 
fining  and  grading  of  the  site,  was  covered  by  a  special 
appropriation  of  $000,000.  followed  closely  by  another  appro- 
priation of  $588,000.    - 

flotd  Bennnt  Fietd  wUhin  ettt  ttmitt  of  New  York 
Tht  location  of  the  great  air  terminal  is  within  the  city 
limits  of  New  York  and  it  combines  the  three  requisites  for 
any  air  **ww«w^i    accrsrtihlHty.  freedom  from  obstructions. 
and  an  adjacent  unoccupied  area  for  future  expansion.    An 
addlti'wwl  472  acres  has  alrouly  been  partly  created  north 
of  the  field.    The  airport  is  situated  about  11.6  miles  from 
the  New  York  City  Hall,  or  10  miles  from  Borough  Hall. 
Brooklyn,  and  near  the  end  of  Flatbush  Avenue.    It  is 
nached  by  a  Ratbush  Avenue  car.  transferring,  within  a 
mile  and  one-half  of  the  field,  to  an  Avenue  U  car.  which 
runs  to  within  almost  one-half  a  mile  of  the  field. 
Kxtrm  lomg  runways  for  take-off 
The  tftm^^Mrinmt  of  the  field  are  5.700  feet,  east  and  west, 
the  longest  distance,  and  about  3.500  feet,  north  and  south. 
There  are  two  main  runwajrs  of  concrete,  each  100  feet  wide. 
One  of  these.  3.110  feet  long,  runs  from  southwest  to  north- 
east.   These  runways  are  for  take-off  purposes  only  and  are 
constructed    in    accordance   with   highway    specifications. 
They  permit  the  largest  and  most  heavily  loaded  planes  to 
rise  and  with  room  to  mare,  exceeding  the  length  for  class  A 
xtuiwayii  as  prescribed  by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
which  must  not  be  less  than  2.500  feet,  with  unobstructed 
approaches.    And.  as  for  landing  facilities,  planes  may  land 
in  any  direction  on  the  grass  field,  which  is  an  all-way  field. 
The  field  is  provided  with  18  hangars  of  steel  and  brick. 
120  by  140  feet,  and  over  30  feet  in  height.    These  are  able 
to  accommodate  100  or  more  planea 

The  administration  building  Is  one  of  the  most  spacious 
and  handsome  poasessed  by  any  airport  in  the  world,  and 
faces  the  concrete  escarpment  on  which  passengers  can 
alight  from  or  ascend  into  planes.  The  fidd  is  provided  with 
meteorological  equipment,  radio,  lighting,  and  other  acces- 
sories to  secure  safety  in  aerial  navigation  to  the  airport  and 
in  l<tn<Mng  or  in  taking  off  from  it. 
Parking  space  for  thousands  of  cars  is  avallalde. 

Bmplmma  bSM  for  futurt  irmn»-At1ant*e  fianea 

An  Important  phase  of  Floyd  Bennett  Field  Is  the  immense 

BfarJsnr  base  area  located  in  the  Jamaica  Bay  ChazmeL    It 

Is  abaohitely  without  obstroctlans  of  any  character  and 

sans  a  very  aniple  and  safe  area  for  the  largest  sem>lane8 


such  as  win  be  employed  in  trans-AtlanUc  schedules.    Such 
an  air  line,  we  have  the  assurance  of  so  noted  an  aviator  as 
Capt  Edward  Rlckenbacher,  wiU  become  an  actuality  within 
a  very  few  years,  and  it  is  now  some  time  since  the  Pan- 
American  Airways  established  commercial  schedules  across 
the  stm  vaster  Pacific.    Reports  current  at  the  present 
writing  Indicate  that  the  probable  route  of  flight  across  toe 
Atlantic  wiU  include  stops  at  Bermuda  and  the  Azores.    The 
most  practicable  terminal  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  wiU, 
of  course,  be  New  York  City,  just  as  it  is  the  principal  port 
for  steamship  service  across  the  Atlantic.    Floyd  Bennett 
Field  offers  the  most  adequate,  safest,  and  best-equipped 
landing  for  great  seaplanes.    Free  of  obstructions  such  as 
would  be  encountered  in   landing  in  New  York  Harbor, 
where  passing  ships  must  constitute  a  constant  menace  to 
seaplanes  whether  they  had  just  landed  upon  the  water, 
when  they  would  require  to  progress  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance before  they  could  be  brought  to  a  stop,  or  whether 
they  were  taking  off  and  would  require  a  long,  clear  field 
in  the  crowded  harbor  to  acquire  m<Mnentum  to  lift  them 
into  the  air.    These  objections  to  New  York  Harbor  and  its 
connecting  tributaries  as  weU  as  Long  Island  Sound  would 
apply  to  planes  either  after  having  risen  from  the  water  or 
when  descending  to  the  surface  as  the  presence  of  ships 
would  be  highly  dangerous. 

Fog,  too.  is  another  obstacle  to  be  considered.  Floyd 
Bennett  Field  offers  greater  immimity  from  this  climatic 
condition  than  can  be  found  generally  in  most  other  areas 
adjacent  to  New  York.  Planes  destined  for  Newark  airport, 
for  example,  have  landed  in  safety  at  Floyd  Bennett  Field 
when  prevailing  fog  made  landing  at  Newark  airport  highly 
hazardous. 

Floyd  Bennett  Field  is  outside  of  the  area  of  the  soot  aris- 
ing from  New  York  and  its  sister  cities,  which  c<Hnbines 
with  the  fog  to  make  navigation  of  the  air  particularly 
dangerous. 

Vnobttructed  angles  or  approach  from  any  directum 
Floyd  Bennett  Field  lies  along  the  extension  of  Flatbush 
Avenue,  a  broad  boulevard,  which  runs  across  the  tidal  flats 
to  Barren  Island  and  on  to  Rockaway. 

From  the  general  post  office  at  Borough  Han.  the  route  to 
Floyd  Bennett  Field  nms  through  a  thickly  populated  sec- 
tion of  Brooklyn,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  boroughs  of 
New  York  City,  having  a  population  exceeding  2,700,000. 
The  populated  area  extends  to  within  a  litUe  more  than  1 , 
mile  of  Floyd  Bennett  Field.  Yet  the  field  itsdf  can  be 
reached  from  aU  points  of  the  compass  without  encounter- 
ing obstructions  of  any  sort  to  aviation. 

With  imobstructed  angles  of  approach  over  Jamaica  Bay 
and  the  tidelands;  that  is,  over  water  and  tidelands.  from 
every  quarter  except  the  west,  and  with  land  low  and  with- 
out obstruction  from  the  west,  Hoyd  Beimett  Field  has  been 
termed  by  experts  an  ideal  airport  from  the  point  of  safety. 
It  satisfies  all  requirements  in  other  respects  of  accessibility 
and  equipment.  A  vast  expanse  of  partially  sutnaerged  land 
threaded  with  estuaries  adjoins  open  areas  of  Jamaica  Bay 
and  its  channels.  This  admirable  location  permits  the  future 
expansion  of  Floyd  Bennett  Field  to  its  contemplated  final 
development  of  814  acres,  the  most  extensive  area  within  the 
city  limits  possessing  equal  facilities. 

The  present  area  of  Floyd  Bennett  Field,  New  Yoric  City's 
municipal  airport,  is  387  acres,  approximately  that  of  Croy- 
den  Field.  London,  and  Le  Bourget  Field.  Paris,  each  of  which 
is  about  400  acres  in  extent. 

BiU$  to  provide  pneumatie-tuhe  aerviee  to  Floyd  Bennett  Field 
In  order  that  the  great  city  of  New  York  with  its  more 
than  7.000,000  inhabitants  might  receive  the  fuU  value  of 
noyd  Beimett  Field  and  also  that  the  city  might  obtain' 
the  most  expeditious  delivery  and  despatch  of  air  mail,  the ; 
late  Congressman  D.  J.  O'Connell.  of  Brooklyn,  introduced 
a  bin  into  Congress  while  Floyd  Bennett  Field  was  stiU 
under  construction,  authorizing  the  Postmaster  General  of 
the  United  States  to  construct  and  operate,  or  authorize 
the  construction  and  operation  of  an  underground  pneu- 
matic-tube mail  service  between  the  general  post  office  at 
B(»t>ugh  Hall.  Brooklyn,  and  Floyd  Bennett  Field  and  the 
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five  Intennedlate  post-olBoe  substatkms  between  the  ahport 
and  the  Brooklyn  general  post  office. 

The  object  of  this  bUl  was  not  only  to  give  greater  New 
York  faster  air-maU  service,  since  the  new  tolae  service 
would  connect  at  Borough  HaU  with  the  existing  service  hi 
Manhattan,  but  also  to  provide  improved  postal  service  for 
more  than  1.500.000  persons  within  the  area  to  be  reached 
by  the  extension  of  the  tube.  like  the  Honorable  John 
Wanamaker  who  had  striven  valiantly  to  bring  the  under- 
ground pneumatic-tube  service  into  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, Mr.  CConneU  made  a  rousing  address  in  Coi^^eas  in 
behalf  of  his  bill,  and  extolled  the  advantages  of  Floyd 
Beimett  Flekl.  the  forthcoming  air  gateway  to  the  city  of 
New  York. 

Commercial  organizatimis  of  Brookljm  warmly  endorsed 
Mr.  O'ConneU's  effort  and  even  the  aviation  committee  of 
the  great  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  came  out 
heartily  for  the  movemept.  Hundreds  of  W^^'^g  business- 
men of  Brooklyn,  and  aU  of  the  Brooklyn  newspapers 
zealously  sumxirted  the  bilL 

Mr.  O'ConneU's  pioneei^lng  effort  was  not  lost.  The  move- 
ment which  he  fostered  Was  advocated  by  many  pioneers  of 
aviation,  by  great  engineers  and  architects  and  city 
planners. 

As  it  had  taken  former  Postmaster  General  Jcdm  Wana- 
maker 8  years  to  see  the  underground  pneumatic-tube 
service  Introduced,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  izmovation 
was  not  put  into  effect  before  Mr.  O'ConneU's  untimely 
death.  His  efforts  were  admirably  continued  by  the  late  Hon. 
Stei^en  A.  Rudd.  and  it  {Is  a  high  honor  for  me  to  continue 
the  work  of  these  two  distinguished  Members. 
6.  BKixr  BuroKT  or  Movnc^MT  TO  orr  Ant-MAn.  -Pobt  dcsxcitation 

FOH   ITXITB   BENNRT  >TKLD 

Ever  since  Royd  Bennett  Field  was  constructed  it  has  been 
patent  to  those  interested  in  its  future  that  air-maU  port 
designation  must  be  secured  from  the  United  States  Post- 
master General  If  it  is  toi  thrive.  Air  Unes  holding  air-mafl 
contracts  have  not  been  slble  to  employ  Floyd  Boinett  Field, 
even  though  officials  of  the  most  prominent  air  lines  have 
frequently  expressed  their  desire  to  do  so — the  Transconti- 
nental &  Western  Airways  negotiated  for  the  use  of  the  field 
in  1936  with  Mayor  LaGuardia  pending  possible  alr-mail 
port  designation,  as  reported  by  several  of  the  large  New 
York  daily  newspapers— 4)ecau8e  their  contracts  with  the 
United  States  Post  Officel  makes  them  use  only  (^Bcial  air- 
maU  ports.  AU  air  lines  Clearing  air  maU  have  ccmsequently 
CTU)loyed  Newai^  Airport,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  Floyd 
Bennett  Reld. 

Every  one  of  the  97  civic  associations  of  Brooklyn  have 
officially  given  their  support  to  the  drive  to  get  air-maU  port 
designation  for  Floyd  Bennett  Field.  Led  chiefly  by  the 
Flatbush  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Brooklyn  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Brooklyn  Real  Estate  Board,  many  meet- 
ings have  been  held  to  urge  Federal  action,  and  much  sup- 
port has  beat  given  the  move  by  Brooklyn  and  New  York 
newspapers  within  the  past  7  years. 

The  most  important  hiui  light  in  this  drive  came  in  Au- 
gust 1935.  when  Assistant  Postmaster  General  Harllee  Branch 
heard  in  Washington  a  delegation  am»inted  by  Mayor  La- 
Guardia to  in^e  maU  port  designation.  Tbe  committee 
Included  two  dozen  very  prominent  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
businessmen,  and  was  headed  by  Mr.  Grover  Whalen. 

Briefly.  Mr.  Branch  declined  their  request  and  gave  two 
reasons  for  so  doing.  Tm  first  was  that  it  would  cost  the 
post  office  between  $35,000  and  $40,000  to  build  a  sub-post- 
office  station  at  Floyd  Bennett  Field.  The  second  reason  was 
that  Floyd  Bennett  Field  lacked  adequate  train  faciUties  so 
that  air  maU  might  be  dispatched  expeditiously  in  the  event 
that  bad  weather  prevented  flying.  Newark  Airport,  he 
stated,  has  these  faciUties.  The  delegati<m  went  to  Wash- 
ington a  second  time  in  November  1935  and  had  a  hearing 
before  Postmaster  General  Farley,  who  promised  to  consider 
the  matter.   These  reasons  no  longer  obtain. 

There  is.  therefore,  awaiting  utilization  the  finest  airport 
in  the  country,  and  this  Congress  could  weU  serve  the  coun- 
try and  the  people  of  metropoUtan  New  York  by  favorably 
acting  upon  this  biU. 


The 


of  Sit-DowB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

OP  NOKTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  S.  1937 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  question  tnvolvlnf  the 
relationship  between  emplosrers  and  employees  can  be  settled 
in  this  country,  purely  on  questions  of  law.  If  we  were  to 
attempt  to  setUe  these  matters  on  the  cold  letter  of  the  law. 
such  decisions  would  not  have  the  support  of  pubhc  opinion. 
There  is.  however,  ample  jurisdictitm  in  our  system  of  Juris- 
prudence to  handle  these  cases  untU  there  are  further  i)ro- 
visions  made  by  law.  cm  prindides  of  equity,  with  which  every 
court  in  this  land  is  duty  clothed. 

In  the  very  beghming  of  our  Jurisprudence,  foUowing  the 
Norman  conquest  ot  England,  there  arose  two  systems  of 
courts.  One  a  court  of  law.  and  the  other  a  court  of  equity, 
or  the  King's  court,  as  it  was  then  called.  These  two  distinct 
branches  of  Jurisprudence  operated  at  the  same  time,  and 
each  branch  had  its  own  Judges.  The  reason  tor  the  crea- 
tion of  this  dual  and  s^>arately  distinct  system  of  juitioe 
arose  from  the  fact  that  when  the  Normans  entered  England 
and  took  up  their  residence  there  they  were  in  a  strange 
land:  they  were  tried  in  English  courts  of  law;  the  Juries 
were  English  and  the  preponderance  of  the  witnesses,  in 
most  cases,  was  English.  Hence,  the  Norman  usuaUy  got 
the  worst  of  it  in  such  a  court.  The  King,  however,  was  a 
Norman,  and  the  Norman  toUomers,  being  defeated  in  the 
EngUsh  courts  of  law,  appealed  to  the  King  for  protection. 
At  first  he  personaUy  heard  the  complaints  and  personally 
adjusted  the  wrongs.  As  time  went  on  this  work  increased 
and  the  King  ainwinted  a  body  of  men  to  hear  these  com- 
plaints. Those  first  appointed  were  not  lawyers  at  aU.  but 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  who  claimed  no  particular  scholar- 
ship in  the  law,  but  whose  experience  in  life  qualified  them 
to  do  Justice.  This  body  was,  therefore,  the  Ih^  court  of 
equity  in  England.  Later  learned  Judges  r^laced  the  ckartf. 
and  for  over  700  years  in  England  these  two  systems  of 
Jurisprudence  operated  side  by  side,  the  one  appealing  for 
its  authority  to  the  hard  and  fast  rules  of  law.  the  oQier 
appealing  to  the  higher  prindi^  of  what  was  ri^t  and  just 
betf^een  men.  During  these  centuries  there  grew  up  in  this 
court  of  equity  certain  princii^es  not  contained  in  statutes, 
but  contained  in  the  history  of  a  Just  court. 

FBIHCIFLES  OT  BQUTTT 

Smne  of  these  principles  established  by  actual  experienoe 
in  the  conduct  of  human  affairs  were: 

First.  No  wrong  wiU  be  suffered  for  which  there  is  no 
remedy. 

Second.  Those  who  seek  the  protection  of  equity  must  do 
equity. 

Third.  Those  who  ootoe  inydkiDg  the  powor  of  equity  must 
C(xne  before  the  court  with  clean  hands. 

Fourth.  Equity  regards  that  as  being  done  which  ought  to 
have  been  done. 

For  centuries,  therefore,  these  two  courts  functioned  within 
the  same  Jurisdiction,  the  one  administering  the  law  and 
the  other  reUeving  from  the  too  severe  results  of  the  law. 
In  1875  the  court  of  equity  or  chancery  as  such  was  abol- 
ished in  England,  and  the  one  court  given  the  power  not 
(mly  of  a  law  court  but  an  equity  court  as  weU.  The  same 
Judge  sat  on  the  bench,  with  power  to  administer  equity  as 
weU  as  law. 

In  this  country  we  coined  the  plan  of  the  courts  of  icngUiy!. 
and  we  likewise  had  a  distinct  court  known  as  the  court  of 
chancery,  ^^ilch  existed  independent  of  a  court  of  law.  The 
court  of  chancery  in  the  State  of  New  York  is  an  example 
of  this  independent  Jurisdiction,  wtdch.  continued  as  a  sepa- 
rate court  untU  1848.  We  also  abolished  the  distinction  be- 
tween courts  of  law  and  courts  of  equity  and  merged  both 
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JurisdictloDs  toto  one  In  every  State  exeept  New  •'•"f^*  ^^^^ 
irmre  Ala>?!»'"«»^,  Arkansas.  Miasiastppi.  and  Tennessee.  We 
dklikot.  however,  and  never  win  atxtUsh  the  equity  courts  and 
the  prindplet  that  grew  Into  an  unwritten  code  through  the 
centuries.  Today,  with  the  exceptions  noted,  every  State  dis- 
trict court,  every  State  supreoie  court,  and  the  appellate 
courts  iTK^i^*""?  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
is  clothed  with  the  powers  of  a  court  of  chancery  Just  as 
thoroughly  and  completely  as  were  the  separate  chancery 
courts  when  they  existed  as  separate  insUtutiwjs.  While  we. 
In  this  country,  and  in  England,  abolished  the  court  of 
chancery  as  such,  we  never  in  the  slightest  degree  attempted 
to  limit  the  power  of  any  of  our  major  courts  to  pass  upon 
equity  and  chancery  matters  brought  before  it.  There  are  no 
major  courts  in  this  country,  therefore,  which  cannot  dis- 
pense equiUUe  reUef  when  the  equitable  powers  of  the  court 
have  been  properly  invoked. 

aomrr  «■  Areum  to  zomim  umpcws 
Applying  these  principles,  therefore,  to  the  matter  of  labOT 
diQMtes  we  can  nndfrBt4^"«<  better  the  po8iU<m  of  labor;  the 
relationship  between  the  employer  and  the  employee.  When 
we  look  at  the  strict  legal  aspect  of  the  rights  of  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employee  we  are  apt  to  say.  in  a  given  case, 
that  the  law  is  definite,  fixed,  and  certain,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  more  to  the  controversy.  We  all  too  often  assert 
that  our  strictly  legal  rights,  defined  by  what  the  law  says, 
ynM«t  be  ««'>«"**«tmri  and  enforced  if  the  Government  means 
anythii«.  There  is  a  fallacy  in  this  argument— fallacy  be- 
cause we  quite  forget  that  in  the  settlement  of  any  contro- 
versy the  righU  of  all  must  be  protected  and  that  includes 
the  righU  of  society  as  well  as  the  court  litigants.  We  quite 
forget  that  the  old  chancery  or  equity  courts  are  still  oper- 
ating and  that  "Equity  will  not  suffer  a  wrong  to  ccmtlnue 
for  which  there  is  no  remedy";  that  even  though  the  law 
does  support  my  view,  yet  I  must  come  before  the  court 
"with  dean  hands'*,  if  I  ask  the  court  to  lend  me  its  protec- 
tion: **if  I  dcsiie  Justice,  I  must  be  willing  to  do  Justice." 

prom  this  statement  so  far  it  will  be  observed  that  there 
is  a  power  higher  than  written  law— that  is.  the  power  of 
right  and  the  weakness  d  wrong. 

In  a  labor  dispute  between  employer  and  employees  there 
at  once  arises  to  the  mind  of  the  onployer  the  protecting 
provisloQS  In  the  law  v^ch  insure  him  the  right  to  conduct 
his  own  business,  unmolested  and  in  a  way  that  best  suits 
him.  as  long  as  he  does  not  violate  some  other  law.  He  has 
the  right  under  the  law  to  hire  and  fire  anyone  who  works 
for  Httn.  wKh  or  without  cause;  and  he  has  the  right  to  re- 
fuse to  employ  men  who  belong  to  certain  organizations— 
that  Is,  the  cold  letter  of  the  law  gives  them  that  right. 

Men  in  his  onploy  do  not  approve  of  working  conditions, 
hours  of  labor,  or  the  wage  recrived.  or  the  spying  system 
employed  by  the  employer  to  find  out  whether  his  employee 
It  loyal  to  the  employer;  or  there  may  be  other  conditions 
iYyjg^»*y  that  make  the  po^on  untenable.  The  men  strike 
and  refuse  to  wcik  longer  untU  these  coxuUUons  are  cor- 
leeled.  Ihey  parade  In  front  of  the  factory  and  display 
piacanis  saying  the  emjttayer  Is  unfair  to  labor  or  organised 
labor,  and  by  this  means  they  attempt  to  create  public  opin- 
ion to  their  ffcvor.  The  men  do  not  only  strike,  but  they 
pi^et  the  plants  to  whldi  they  wolced.  It  is  now  recog- 
nt^A  hy  the  ooorts  that  this  persuasive  or  economic  power 
tovoked  by  the  workers  to  labor  disputes  is  the  only  means 
the  workers  have  of  atUintog  to  the  objects  of  their  efforts 
to  labor  ittur^^  Workers  have  no  capital  tovestment, 
they  have  nothtog  to  say  how  long  the  Job  win  last.  Their 
job  Is  their  only  toterest;  they  are  bare  banded  and  depend 
upon  that  Job.  not  only  for  the  existence  of  themselves  and 
their  own  f amlhea,  but  the  existence  of  families  of  whole 
communitke  to  which  they  labor  and  spend  their  earnings. 
numcnoMa  mat  bb  BsrussD 
In  such  a  dispute  and  when  men  refuse  to  work  and  strike, 
tbe  whole  public  Is  concerned.  Tbe  question  becomes  big- 
ler  thaniivt  what  are  the  cold  kgal  rights  of  the  employer. 


and  the  cold  legal  rights  <rf  the  employee.  In  such  an 
emergency,  and  it  is  nothing  short  of  an  emergency,  and 
many  times  a  calamity,  we  look  beyond  the  cold  letter  of 
the  law— we  look  to  equity— we  look  to  see  what  is  Just  be- 
tween man  and  man.  no  matter  what  the  law  may  say. 

The  law  says  those  who  are  interfered  with  in  their  right 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  property  may  secure  from  the 
court  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  person  or  persons  inter- 
fering with  that  rlgh^  of  property  enjoyment.  The  employer 
goes  to  court  and  secures  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  dis- 
contented laborers  from  interfering  with  the  employer's  right. 
The  law  says  he  shall  have  this  protection. 

The  question,  therefore,  is.  ShaU  the  Injunction  be  Issued 
merely  because  the  cold  letter  of  the  law  says  so?  My  answer 
Is  no  not  at  all.  The  question  Is  a  matter  which  affects  the 
public,  and  if  I  were  sitting  as  judge,  I  would  want  to  know, 
among  other  things,  some  of  the  following  facts: 

Has  there  arisen  a  labor  dispute  between  the  parties  to 
which  the  right  of  the  laborer  to  his  Job.  the  right  to  work 
under  safe  and  humane  conditions,  the  right  of  the  laborer 
to  protect  his  family  and  the  community,  is  at  stake  and 
pending  in  the  controversy? 

Has  the  laborer  any  otha:  means  which  he  can  employ  to 
bring  about  conditions  that  are  just  and  reasonable? 

What  has  the  employee  at  stake?  What  has  the  employer 
at  stake?  Has  the  laborer  all  he  has  In  the  world  at  stake— 
everything  that  protects  his  life  and  his  family's  welfare? 
Has  the  employer  as  much  at  stake,  though  his  jdant  may 
be  worth  millions? 

If  I  were  judge,  and  were  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the 
laborer's  cause.  I  would  refuse  the  Injunction  on  the  ground 
of  its  being  against  pubUc  poUcy  and  that  the  laborer  has 
rights  that  were  far  more  important  In  the  balance  of  human 
relations  than  the  right  of  the  employer  to  proceed  with  his 
business  and  free  himself  from  any  further  consideration  for 
the  man  who  refused  to  work  for  him  because  of  this  labor 
dispute. 

Courts  quite  generally  recognize  the  right  of  the  employees 
to  strike  and  use  aU  lawful  means  to  create  public  opinion  to 
their  favor  and  against  the  concern  for  which  they  have 
refused  to  woiic  any  longer. 

SIT-DOWN  STRULEB 

Recently  a  new  form  of  economic  force  has  been  onployed 
by  organized  labor,  namely,  to  stop  work  and  sit  down  to  the 
factory  where  they  did  work  and  wait  there  imtil  the  condi- 
tions (rf  which  they  complained  were  adjusted.    Have  they 
this  right  under  the  law?    If  I  were  judge.  I  would  say,  when 
petitions  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  workers  from  "sit- 
ting down  to  the  factory"  and  thus  preventing  the  owner 
from  using  It,  keep  to  mind  that  there  are  two  disttoct  juris- 
dictions of  Justice— one  administered  under  the  cold  letter  of 
the  law  and  the  other  administered  through  the  power  of 
equity— or  a  higher  law  that  says  there  shall  be  no  wrongs 
suffered  for  which  there  Is  not  a  ronedy.    I  would  make  the 
M^m«>  toquiry  to  a  "sit-down"  Injunctional  proceeding  that  I 
would  to  any  other  proceeding.    I  would  want  to  know 
answws  to  the  same  questions;  is  there  a  labor  dispute; 
what  about  the  justice  of  the  demands  of  labor;  what  has 
the  laborer  at  stake;  have  they  any  other  way  of  enforcing 
peacefully  their  demands?    Have  they  anything  besides  th^ 
Jobs?    Have  they  families  to  support  and  educate?    Do  they 
contribute  through  their  earnings  to  the  economic  well-being 
of  the  community?    What  can  they  do  if  they  do  not  have 
jobs?  .Have  they  and  their  families  and  the  community  more 
at  stake  than  the  mere  dollars  which  the  employer  could 
make  if  he  were  free  to  go  ahead  toto  his  factory  and  rid 
himself  of  these  laborers? 

When  I  had  been  satisfied  that  the  situation  presented  an 
emergency  case  that  was  bigger  than  the  cold  letter  of  the 
law  and  affected  the  whole  public  well-being.  I  woidd  refuse 
to  Issue  the  Injunction.  I  can  see  no  more  reason  why  the 
cold  letter  of  the  law  should  be  followed  to  a  sit-down  strike 
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than  any  other  ktod  of  strike,  providing  aH  of  the  emergency 
elements  and  humane  pi-tociples  are  tovolved.    I  would  to- 
voke  the  higher,  unwritten  law— the  law  of  equity,  the  law  of 
chancery,  the  law  of  justice,  between  man  and  man. 
moMEOTTs  virw  or  labok's  bights 

I  listened  to  an  argument  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  April  1,  1937,  where  a  dispute  between  organ- 
ized labor  and  the  rights  of  an  todlvldual  contractor  was  to- 
volved. The  counsel  for  the  employer  made  this  statement 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  argument,  "Laborers  have  the  right 
to  organize;  the  organization  has  certato  rights;  but  whatever 
those  rights  are,  they  end  when  the  rights  of  an  todlvldual 
begin."  This  attorney  expressed  the  time-worn  intoclple  of 
the  rights  of  the  todlvldual  as  protected  under  the  cold  letter 
of  the  law.  It  never  occurred  to  him  that  something  of  more 
importance  to  this  labor  dispute  was  tovolved — namely,  the 
rights  of  the  laborer  to  live,  work  at  his  trade,  raise  and  edu- 
cate his  family,  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity, and  that  the  absolute  loss  of  his  job  would  be  a 
calamity  to  the  worker,  his  dependents,  and  the  commimity, 
which  owes  him  at  least  the  right  to  live. 

This  lawyer  should  have  said,  "An  individual  has  the  right 
to  the  free  exercise  of  his  powers,  ability,  training,  and  ex- 
perience, and  he  may  follow  his  own  idan  of  action  wlthto 
the  law  until  the  free  exercise  of  those  rights  toterf ere  with 
the  public  good,  public  morals,  and  the  general  welfare  of 
the  community  and  State.  The  unrestramed  rights  of  the 
todlvldual,  though  complytog  with  the  cold  letter  of  the 
law.  end  when  the  public  toterest  begins." 

TRK  DUTT  or  OONCSCSS 

TTiere  is  not  enough  law  to  be  foimd  now  to  the  statute 
books  to  settie  the  controversy  between  the  employers  and 
employees,  and  any  court  attempting  to  settie  these  ques- 
tions on  what  law  there  is  will,  in  nearly  every  case,  make  the 
situation  worse.  The  solution  of  this  difficult  question  Is 
one  of  the  questions  remaining  for  this  C<»igress  to  adjust. 
Measures  are  before  Congress  which  would  eliminate  these 
costly  disputes,  and  It  remains  for  us,  and  not  the  courts, 
to  understand  the  cause  of  these  disputes  and  provide  the 
remedy.  In  my  judgment,  the  enactment  of  H,  R.  3297 
would  put  an  end  to  these  labor  disputes,  strikes,  picketing, 
sit-down  strikes,  and  inlimctions  against  employees.  Nothing 
short  of  a  complete  economic  readjustment.  recognMng  the 
supreme  value  and  place  of  labor  to  our  economic  and  mone- 
tary system,  will  ever  bring  peace  in  the  labor  world.  In 
the  meantime  the  courts  can  refuse  to  make  the  matter 
worse  by  applsdng  the  principles  of  equitable  JurlsdlctioQ 
with  which  they  are  now  amply  clothed. 


The  Purpose,  Ideals,  and  Accomplishments  of  the 
Civilian  Conserration  Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALL  DOXEY 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  S,  1937 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  WALL  DOXgT,  OP  *|iHHiKH|f*t*I.  AT  HXAO- 
QUARTERS  CAMP  P-74.  5*35  CIVILIAN  CONSERVATION  CORPS 
COMPANY  OF  CBIOLSRSVILLE.  VA..  ON  APRIL  4.  1837 


Mr.  DOXEY.  lb.  Speaker,  imder  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  ranarks  in  the  Rbcosb.  I  Include  an  address  I  delivered 
at  Headquarters  Camp  P-74,  Crlglersville,  Va.,  on  i^nril  4, 
as  follows: 


Captain  Lamar,  ladlca,  and  gentlemen,  we  have ,.... 

at  this  beautiful  C.  C.  C.  camp  amidst  tlwae  blctorle  and  In^ 
apirlng  surroundings  to  celebrate  the  fourth  annlvetaary  at  the 
ClTUlan  Ganserratlon  Corps.    It  is  Indeed  ««g"«fli'^tnt  that 


here,  high  vp  In  the  Oeoige  Washington  National  VtoraaC  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  established  4  years  ago  Camp  Roosevelt,  the  first  C.  C.  C. 
oamp  In  this  great  country  of  ours. 

Vlsuallae.  If  you  can,  the  marvelous  progress  axid  development 
that  have  taken  place  sinoe  then  as  a  result  of  this  moet  val- 
uable and  worth-while  program. 

These  eampa  have  accomplished  more  than  even  thoae  of  ua 
who  from  the  very  beginning  whole-heartedly  supported  and 
worked  for  this  program  ever  thou^t  they  would  accooipUsh. 

This  *n9raln  child"  of  our  great  President.  Franklin  D.  Booaevelt, 
has  grown  and  wasad  strong  Into  sturdy  and  useful  manhood. 

Relatively  speaking,  from  a  few  camps  that  were  first  estate* 
lished  in  AprU  IBSS,  on  Oovemment-owned  lands  in  a  few  States, 
today  we  have  camps  in  every  State  in  this  Union  engaging  In 
projects,  both  on  Government  and  private  lands,  of  lasting  9tv4 
definite  practical  value  to  all  the  people  of  this  entire  country. 
In  general  terms,  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  have  greatly  Improved  and 
protected  our  natural  resouroea.  provided  money  for  the  needy 
and  deserving  families  of  those  enroUed  from  both  city  and  rural 
homes,  and.  above  all,  have  saved  the  young  manhood  of  th^i 
country  from  idleness  and  some  of  them  no  doubt  from  careers 
of  crime. 

You  cannot  estimate  in  dollars  and  cents  the  educational  value 
and  the  tmprofved  mental,  moral,  and  physical  develcq>ment  of  the 
men  emxdled  in  theae  camps.  The  training  received  m  thcee 
camps  has  made  life  more  worth  living  and  has  prepared  the 
young  men  to  be  better  cltlzena.  I  wwiTit«t«  uid  keenly  feel 
that  this  Oovemment  mvestment  Is  one  that  has  »"d  wlU  more 
and  more  as  time  goes  on  be  repaid  many,  many  fold. 

WeU  do  I  remember  that  eventful  day — March  SI,  1833 — when 
President  Roosevelt  sent  his  message  to  Congresa  recommending 
the  creation  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  I  have  a  very 
vivid  recollection  of  the  aiiguments  advanced  by  both  thoae  favor- 
ing and  those  opposing  the  program.  I  have  always  been  a  straiw 
advocate  and  defender  of  the  C.  C.  C.  program. 

Congress  psased  the  law  and  the  act  was  signed  by  the  Piesldcnt 
on  March  31,  1938.  Jlit  life  of  the  original  act  was  2  years,  ending 
March  81.  1986.  Congress  authoriaed  the  continuation  of  this 
work  for  an  additional  2-year  period.  Executive  orders  have  been 
since  issued  defining  the  plan  and  organization  for  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps.  Mr.  Robert  Fechner  haa  been  the  efllclent 
director  of  the  C.  C.  C.  program,  and  he  and  thoae  sTUtttng  h»tn 
have  administered  the  act  most  satisfactorily. 

President  Roosevelt  as  weU  as  the  whole  Nation  know  t»*«"  pro- 
gram has  been  a  success.  The  work  of  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  standa 
out  as  one  of  the  brightest  spots  among  the  many  lasting  ^id 
worth-whUe  activities  of  this  administration. 

We  all  know  it  takes  money  to  continue  them.  To  maintain 
the  existing  camps  at  their  present  strength  will  cost  between 
$360,000,000  and  6400,000,000  a  year.  At  the  present  time  there  ar« 
aboxit  350,000  enroUees  in  about  2,000  camps. 

What  the  statxis  will  be  after  July  1  of  this  year  no  one  knowa. 
That  depends  upon  what  laws  Congress  enacts  in  the  meantime. 
So  far  no  legislation  has  been  definitely  f&shloned  or  considered 
by  Congress.  The  first  day  of  this  session  of  Oongiesa.  January 
6,  1937.  I  introduced  a  bill  (H.  R.  1500)  to  make  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  a  permanent  agency  of  this  Oovornment. 
This  bill  was  referred  to  the  Hoxise  Committee  on  Latior.  However, 
so  far  this  session  that  conunlttee  has  taken  no  action  on  thla 
proposition.  I  sincerely  hope  the  committee  will  soon  either 
shape  a  committee  biU  or  favorably  report  my  bUl  or  some  other 
bUl  so  Congress  can  definitely  determine  what  the  futxue  C.  C.  C. 
program  wlU  be.    Results  are  what  we  want. 

The  President  has  recently  sent  to  Congress  a  message  In  this 
regard.  I  have  personally  talked  with  him  about  the  program,  and 
those  of  us  who  have  been  active  in  this  matter  know  the  Preai- 
dent  favors  an  enndlment  around  800,000,  the  enroUees  to  be 
taken  from  the  relief  rolls  and  the  program  to  be  nuule  perma- 
nent. The  details  along  this  general  line  are  now  being  con- 
sidered and  I  trust  win  soon  take  definite  and  positive  shape  In 
the  form  of  a  permanent  law. 

I  full  well  realize  what  we  are  up  against  In  this  connection 

"gettlngthe  money."  However.  I  and  a  great  many  other  Members 
of  Congress  are  willing  to  eoonomlae  and  cut  the  appropriations 
on  some  other  programs  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds 
to  carry  on  this  C.  C.  C.  program.  I  feel  reasonably  oonfldcnt 
that  Congress  will  soon  continue  this  C.  C.  C.  program  and  make 
it  permanent,  even  though  the  number  of  camps  and  earoUeea 
will  be  reduced  from  their  preaent  number. 

My  congressional  district  has  been  fortunate  In  bavfiv  Ms 
share  of  C.  C.  C.  eampa.  There  are  located  at  my  home  town  of 
Holly  Springs.  Mlas.,  two  veterans'  eampa.  I  know  the  value  of 
theae  camps.  I  have  visited  and  aooght  first-haad  Information 
in  regard  to  the  camps  m  various  other  districts  and  Statca  *»»h 
I  have  yet  to  find  a  community  that  has  bad  a  C.  C.  C.  camp  that 
wanted  to  give  it  up.  That  MpaakB  weU  not  only  for  the  type  of 
work  they  are  doing  and  for  thoae  In  charge  of  the  eampa  but  it 
la  a  rteasrving  compliment  to  the  boys  and  man  who  make  up 
the  camp. 

It  la  a  source  of  pride  and  a  privilege  to  be  a  msmbar  of  » 
O.  O.  O.  camp.  Tbm  enroUees  raalies  and  appreciate  the  algnlfl- 
oanoe  and  part  tliaae  eampa  are  playing  In  the  national  Ittt  of 
our  country.  This  Is  evidenced  in  many,  many  waya.  Ttala 
training  flta  them  for  better  Jobs  and  mors  useful  dtlaenahlp  In 
every  diaaater  of  this  Nation  the  work  and  In  many  instanrw  Um 
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taeroinn  of  the  C.  C.  O.  boy*  •tsnd  out  m  »  beacon  light  'or  otJ»«* 
to  foUow.  We  an  aU  tamOlM  with  the  work  and  eervtce  of  theae 
SiS.^  ot  which  la  greaUy  N)!*******-  Almort  wltoout  ex- 
w^^  the  general  pencmnel  of  the  campahave  »dentmecl  them- 
SwTi^  UM  bett«  and  more  trorth-whUe  actlvltUa  (rf  the 
■action  of  the  country  they  aerve  and  contribute  materially  to 
5J?^Si«l  sSJuMTrf  the  <i«imunlty  in  which  they  are  looted. 

1  win  not  here  attempt  to  detail  the  many,  many  bene- 
flU  dcrtv^from  the  wort  of  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  Sulftce  it 
2)  laTtSt  tt«e  are  o*«r  160  major  types  of  work  carried  on  by 
Scae  varloua  campa.  The  outstanding  features  may  be  g«mped 
Sforeat  cultuwrfowat  protection,  eroelon  control,  flood  control. 
SrtmtSi^md  drainage,  teanaportatton  improvements.  ,«>tructure 
Sp^^^nta^  iSgaXelopment.  wildlife  preservation^  landscape 
•nTracreatlon   and  many  other  mlsceUaneoua  activities. 

Theae  various  acUvltlea  have  been  very  effldently  admlnteteml 
by^rDS*rtm«nt  o*  >-•»«•  ^  Depw^tment  ofWar.  the  Depwt- 
«LntV^rb!ultai«  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Vet- 
SSS-lktoSSS^rtS^toS  •  great  Jobwlth  If^P^ticular 
SSI  STwaSTtotte  C.  C.  C.  program  to  restore  "dcomstfve 
SuTnAturml  reaouxces  through  an  orderly  program  of  useful  work 
S  to^Jo^TSSStoJS^that  la  i^tSi  whUe  to  those  de- 

**T£?c«itnbutlons  of  this  C.  C.  C.  program  to  o^r  «»no"?J«i*- 
et^mn  have  be«i  substantial  and  far-reaching,  and  the  wholesome 
SrtS!S:Ur?|5or^tlea  afforded  those  taking  thl.  training 
cannot  be  estimated  In  didlars  and  cents. 

The  rehabUltatton  and  constructive  conservation  "specta  o*  ^}^ 
program  merit  and  deeerve  for  It  a  permanent  P»«<*  »*»  *^«  "?»- 
SlSy  of  our  National  Oovemment  and  the  wholehearted  sup- 

"^Sato  lLSS.  membeia  of  the  staff,  and  distinguished  guests, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  family  and  my  friends  who  have  accom- 
pMkted  me  from  Washington,  I  desire  to  thank  you  all  for  thU 
boat  enjoyable  oecaalon.  It  has.  Indeed,  been  ^«nr  Ratifying  to 
me  to"  reUve  with  yo^.  Captain  Lamar,  some  of  the  days  when 
TOM  werf  the  comiiaudlng  offlcer  of  "Camp  Wall  Doxey".  located 
to  mv  oongresslonal  district  near  Potto  Camp.  Miss.  You  «d 
vcur  del^tful  family  woa  a  place  in  the  hearta  of  our  good 
Mople  and  I  feel  that  the  people  of  thU  community  »"  to  Jf 
ooo^tulatcd  to  having  you  as  the  eommawllng  officer  of  this 

I  w^t  you  aU  to  know  that  the  splendid  manner  to  which 
these  campa  have  been  handled  makes  it  easy  for  those  of  us  to 
Ccmcress  who  are  particularly  toterested  to  thto  most  worth- 
whUe  program  to  exert  our  beat  efforto  toward  a  conttouatlon  of 

I  have  In  the  past  done  everythtog  I  could  for  the  C.  C.  C. 
pcogram  and  I  assure  you  I  shall  in  the  futxare.  both  aa  an  to- 
dl^ldual'and  aa  a  Member  of  Congress,  do  all  I  can  to  make  the 
C.  C.  C.  a  permanent  agency  of  our  Oovemment. 

Afntn  1  thank  you. 


Let  me  read  you  this  short  list  of  cases  and  the  amounts  of 
money  Involved:  _^ 


An  Analysis  of  a  Few  Supreme  Court  Decisions 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  W.  D.  McFARLANE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  5, 1937 


■Ar>ir>  Appngw  BY  HON.  W.  D.  McFABLANS.  OF  TEXAS.  ON 
^^^  APRIL  a.  1937 


Decision 


Issue 


Loss  in  nvraoa 


Ifr.  McFARLANE-  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rbcou.  I  include  a  radio  address  I  made 
over  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  network  Friday  night, 
i^^nrll  a.  1937,  as  foUows: 

I  ffreaUv  sDDfeclAte  the  courtesy  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Oo. 
to  SSSig^TttS  UmTtb^eak  on  the  Pw^tenf.  Judicial 
reform  pragram  now  pending  before  CoDgreH.  ^"f*"!*  <*.  SI 
very  limited  time  I  hava.  I  win  be  able  to  cover  on^r  »  towoftha 
laroea  involved  to  t*»*«  cuutruveiey.  which  I  consider  Cha  greatess 
tHue  omfronttng  the  Nation  during  the  period  of  our  lifetime. 

I  spoke  FWwuary  18  favoring  th»  P«^«f*;»,p~*lI«2°f£iS! 
thM^^sat  forth  aome  of  the  foasfms  why  I  believe  this  leglslatfcxn 
^o^be  enacted  now.  I  shall  ba  glad  to  furnish  a  copy  ofthls 
soeech  to  anyone  desiring  a  copy,    to  my  speech  to  Oeogreas  I  aeS 

■unraoie  Court  to  aupotog  away  parta  at  the  OuusUiuUon  and 

ttoMM^  their  Uwmakli«4«:M^ 

pwMptoln  ivvanua  and  thioach  ttaalr  utiltty-cata 

than  glOjOOOjOQOjOOO. 


CoUedoT  V.  Dot . 


PoUoekeu4 

Ei»neT  v.  MeComber.. 
National  Life  Ins.  Co. 


Railroad  Retirement  Act 

SeiruT  ▼.  Z>oitiMii 

NichoU  V.  CeUidte 

Btodjett  V.  IloUen 

Qufltiy  Coal  Act • 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

Mat  V.  HeiruT -- 

Power  Rate  cases  6-year  loss.. 


TotaL. 


Taxability  of  State,  county, 
and  munici[>al  employees. 

Power  to  tAx  income 

Stock  dividends.. - 

Reduction  allowance  for  re- 
serve by  tax -exempt  interest. 

Conistitutionality  of  act 

Gift  in  contemplation  of  death. 

do 

Gift  tax.... 

Constitutionality  of  act 

do 

Creation  of  trusts — 


$165,000,000 

1, 8oa  000. 000 

1. 060. 000. 000 
97,500.000 

ioaooo.000 

5,000.000 

10.000.000 

3.500.000 

1.000,000 

1, 017,  OOa  000 

25,000,000 

6,000,00^000 


10,290,000,000 


A  complete  showing  of  all  ca.ses.  Including  a  study  of  all  exces- 
sive utility  rates  permitted  under  the  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
it  Is  believed  on  good  authority,  would  more  than  double  this 

amount.  ,         ^.  w 

Let  me  now  refer  to  a  few  of  the  many  other  laws  through 
which  the  Supreme  Court's  lawmaking  decisions  have  favored 
the  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  poor. 

rSOKKAL   ESTATX   TAX 

Take  first  the  Federal  esUte  tax.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
provided  an  avenue  for  escape  from  the  Federal  estate  tax  by 
Slowing  the  men  of  wealth  to  make  gifts  prior  to  death  without 
being  subjected  to  tax.  Mr.  John  Wanamaker,  a  Philadelphia 
millionaire  at  the  age  of  84.  transferred  practically  all  of  his 
estate  to  his  son.  and  the  Supreme  Court  held  It  was  n^  doiw 
"in  expectaUon  of  death"  (Commissioner  v.  ex.,  283  U.  s. 

835) 

In  the  following  cases  it  is  shown  how  the  Supreme  Court  has 
successfully  emasculated  the  antltrmt  laws  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  while  at  the  same  time  refusing  to  sustain 
legislaUon  for  the  working  class.  Let  me  refer  to  some  of  these 
cases. 

ANTrraUST    UIWS    INVALmAlTD 

The  year  of  1895  was  a  banner  year  for  those  of  wealth  who 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court.  In  addition  to  saving  the 
wealthier  pet^le  of  the  country,  several  billions  by  Invalidating 
the  income  tax.  the  Supreme  Court  also  upheld  the  efforts  of  the 
trusts  to  sink  their  monopoIlsUc  fangs  into  the  Indxistry  and 
commerce  of  *he  coimtry.  In  order  to  prevent  small  industries 
from  being  crushed  by  the  giants  of  monopoly,  Congress,  in  1890, 
passed  the  Sherman  antltrtist  law  to  protect  trade  and  commerce 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies.  The  first  real  legal 
test  on  this  act  came  before  the  Supreme  Coiut  In  1895  and 
Involved  the  sugar  Interests  (United  States  v.  E.  C.  Knight  Co., 
156  U.  8.  1).  For  all  practical  purposes  the  Supreme  Covirt  ad- 
mitted that  a  monopoly  exists. 

According  to  the  findings  of  the  Court,  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Co.  had  acquired  the  stock  of  four  Philadelphia  refin- 
eries, and  by  this  act  had.  to  use  the  words  of  the  Court  Itself, 
"acquired  nearly  complete  control  of  the  manufacture  of  refined 
sugar  within  the  United  States."  Notwithstanding  this  fact.  the. 
Court  made  a  unique  decision "  that  the  acts  of  the  parties  "bora 
no  direct  relation  to  commerce  between  the  States  or  with  foreign 
nations."  By  making  the  abstxrd  holding  that  such  a  combina- 
tion had  no  direct  relation  to  commerce,  the  Supreme  Covirt  suc- 
cessfully clipped  the  power  of  Congress  to  outlaw  monopolies,  and, 
based  on  the  Tariff  Commission  reports  and  other  information 
available,  the  consumers  of  sugar  are  pajring  many  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  sugar  monopoly  in  excess  of  what  other  nations 
are  paying  for  sugar.  Later.  In  1904.  when  Theodore  Roosevelt 
attempted  to  "bust"  the  monopolistic  trusts  of  the  country,  the 
Supreme  Covirt  came  to  the  rescue  of  certain  large  corporations 
and  saved  them  from  the  penalties  of  the  antitrust  laws  and 
assured  all  corporations  of  such  magnitude  and  power  that  they 
had  nothing  to  fear,  that  only  their  corp<Mrations  were  liable,  and 
that,  of  cotuse,  ccrporatlons  cannot  be  sent  to  Jail. 

CLAYTON   ACT  VOIDED 

After  the  Supreme  Court  emasculated  the  Sherman  Antitrust 
Act,  Congress  passed  new  legislation  in  1914  In  what  was  known 
as  the  ClaytcKX  Antitrust  Act,  and  at  the  same  time  created  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  However,  Cbngress  was  soon  to  dis- 
cover that  It  covild  not  keep  pace  with  the  destructive  decisions 
of  the  Si^treme  Court.  The  Clajrton  Act  soon  followed  the  Sher- 
man Act  Into  the  Svipreme  Court's  wastebasket.  The  first  decl" 
Blon  tovdved  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co..  and  the  Supreme  Covirt  over- 
ruled the  decision  <rf  the  Pederal  Trade  Commission  and  supported 
the  Carnegie  Sted  Co.  (Federal  Trade  Committian  v.  Warren, 
Jcne$  A  Crmta.  353  U.  &  431). 

Later  it  agato  struck  at  the  Clavton  Act  to  the  case  of  tha 
Cortia  PnUlahlng  Oo.  (federal  Trade  Commission  v.  Curtis  P«b« 
Ushbig  Co.  atSL  JJ.  B,  6M),  though  It  was  aUeged  tha  contracts 
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flff  that  company  were  admittedly  producing  monopoUstle  pra^ 
tloes  in  violation  of  the  Clayton  Act.  This  was  followed  by  the 
declsKm  of  the  Court  bedding  that  the  Federal  Ttade  Conunlsalon 
had  no  power  to  prevent  fraudulent  or  decmtlve  advcrUslnc  (288 
U.  8.  643). 

Under  the  leadership  ot  the  present  Chief  Justice,  the  Court 
has  conttoued  to  nullify  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion and  the  Sherman  Act.  In  a  decision  favoring  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.,  the  Covirt  held  that  croes-llcenslng  of  patmta  i^tmj  pooling 
of  royalties  were  not  to  violation  of  the  legislation  against  monop- 
olies (Standard  Oil  Co.  v.  United  States.  383  U.  S.  163) . 

IMTKBSTAn   COKKSaCB   COMlffTwaiOW    WUUjrZB) 

In  1896  the  Supreme  Covirt  began  Its  attack  upon  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  which  had  been  established  to  1887  to 
give  the  people  a  fair  break  on  railroad  rates.  By  this  action  the 
Court  restored  to  the  railroad  a  right  to  practically  fix  ratea,  thus 
outlawing  years  of  effcMts  by  the  people  of  the  covintry  to  obtato 
fairer  and  more  Just  railroad  rates.  From  that  day  to  this  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  never  exercised  the  protec- 
tive powers  which  It  was  totended  they  shovild  have  to  order  to 
protect  the  pec^Ie  from  being  pivindered  by  the  large  corporations 
(Maximum  Fr^ht  Rate  case,  167  U.  8.  470) . 

EAILSOAO   SATES   ALL  TEAFPIC   VmX  WUkM 

In  determining  the  rates  to  be  charged  by  the  railroads  the 
Supreme  Court  has  required  that  consideration  be  given  to  repro- 
duction costs  and  not  to  the  amount  of  capital  tovested  to  the 
enterprise.  In  other  words,  though  the  owners  of  a  railroad  may 
have  only  810.000,000  tovested  to  It,  If  It  wovild  today  cost  890,- 
000,000  to  build  the  railroad,  the  830.000,000  flgvire  (and  not  the 
810,0(X),000)  Is  considered  In  fixing  the  rates.  However,  this  rule 
which  was  laid  down  to  1935  to  the  O'Fallon  case  (St.  Louis  A 
O'FaOon  B.  Jt.  Co.  ▼.  United  States,  379  U.  8.  461) ,  when  values  were 
tocreaslng,  does  not  woi^  both  ways.  A  decrease  to  valvie  does  not 
serve  to  decrease  the  rates,  so  the  i>eople  learned  when  the  Court 
refvised  to  allow  a  reduction  to  public-utility  rates  by  reason  of 
the  decrease  to  values  due  to  the  depression  (West  v.  Chesapeake  A 
Potomac  Tel.  Co..  305  U.  8.  663).  And  a  stUI  fvutber  scutUmg  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  recently  made  by  the 
Supreme  Covirt  when  It  failed  to  protect  the  bondholders  by  nulli- 
fying an  order  of  the  Commission  designed  to  i»«vent  excessive 
recHganlzatlon  fees  In  the  Chicago,  ICllwavikee,  St.  Paul  ft  Pacific 
Railroad  reorganisation.  This  decision  was  the  Svipreme  Covirt's 
gift  to  the  lawyers  and  the  others  who  thrive  upon  the  fat  fees 
allowed  them  to  reorganizing  corporations  which  are  to  financial 
difllculties,  such  pennns  being  the  only  ones  who  derive  any  profit 
out  of  the  reorganlsatton  (U.  5.  v.  Chicago.  Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul 
it.  Jt..  383  U.S.  840). 

HOCTS  AMD  WACB8  LBCISLATXOH  MnLUmD 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision  to  the  case  of  Sehechter  Poultry 
Corporation  v.  United  States  (305  U.  S-  485),  to  which  the  Court 
htid  that  the  N.  R.  A.  Act  was  an  improper  delegation  of  power  by 
Congress  and  an  vinlawfvil  atten4>t  to  regulate  totrastate  commerce, 
was  a  death  knell  to  legislation  by  the  Congress  to  regvilate  hours 
and  wages.  However,  on  Monday  of  this  week  the  Supreme  Oovirt 
reversed  the  Atkins  v.  Children's  Hospital  (361  U.  8.  636)  and 
Jtfoore^^ead  v.  New  York  mlnlmvun-wage  laws  for  the  Dtstrlct  of 
Colvimbia  and  the  State  of  New  York  to  the  State  of  Washington 
minimum-wage  law  fen'  wooMn  and  held  this  law  valid  by  a 
5-to-4  decision.  Justice  Roberts,  former  chief  covinsel  for  the  Penn- 
s^vanla  Railroad  Co.,  having  reversed  himself  and  changed  from 
the  mtoorlty  to  the  majority  from  his  b^irtipg  in  the  New  Tork 
case.  The  only  aj^Mrent  dlff««noe  between  the  statutes  and  the 
statement  of  facts  to  the  New  York  and  Washington  cases  was 
that  the  Supreme  Covirt  of  Washington  held  their  law  valid,  while 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  vmder  a  similar  statement  of 
facts,  held  their  law  tovalld.  Nothing  yet  has  been  decided  by  the 
Siqueme  Court  Indicating  what  the  next  case  will  be  on  hours 
and  wage  legislation  affecting  the  rights  and  working  oondltiosis 
fbr  men. 

Our  forefathers  never  totended.  to  vrrlttog  the  Constitution,  that 
any  man  or  nine  men  aiqxlQted  for  life  should  be  allowed  to  con- 
trol the  rtfistlnlwt  of  ovir  Nation  to  any  svich  manner. 

BtATSS'  aiCRTS 

The  Federal  Oovemment  is  not  the  only  body  which  has  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  the  Supreme  Covirt.  The  States  have  also 
had  their  rights  curtailed.  The  doctrine  of  States'  rights  as  today 
applied  to  by  the  Supreme  Covirt  Is  a  peculiar  doctrine.  If  the  prob- 
lem Is  one  which  cannot  .as  a  practical  proposition  be  handled  by 
the  States,  then  It  Is  one  which,  to  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
should  be  handled  by  them.  If  the  problem  Is  one  on  which  the 
States  can  make  a  fair  degree  of  progress,  then  the  Supreme  Oovirt 
declares  the  State  act  tovalld.  All  this  simply  means  that  the 
men  ot  wealth  and  power  conttoue  to  exploit  the  people  and  the 
resources  of  our  country  because  the  Svipreme  Court  sucoeHfully 
stops  any  effective  measures  enacted  against  it. 

For  example,  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  which  has  an  Inherltaaoe- 
tajc  law,  attempted  to  prevent  evasions  of  such  tax  on  account  of 
gifts  made  to  defeat  the  tcut,  only  to  have  the  Supreme  Court  to 
1035  declare  such  provision  invalid  (Schlestnger  v.  State,  370  U.  8. 
290) .  Pennsylvania  had  a  cwporatioo-tax  law  which  was  dadarad 
tovalld  after  it  bad  been  to  affect  for  40  ymn  {Quaker  CUy  Cab 


Co.  V.  FennsylMinia.  377  U.  S.  880).  A  ICaaBachvisetts  tax  upon 
inheltances  was  held  vinconstltutional  (Coolid^  v.  Long,  282 
17.  S.  580) .  Tlte  State  of  Vermont  enacted  an  tocome-tax  law.  and 
it  was  declared  tovalld  (Colgate  v.  Harvey.  306  U.  8.  404).  Whyt 
Did  the  Court  sing  its  song  of  States'  rights?  No*,  quite  the  re- 
verse, for  it  said,  "We  are  members  of  a  stogie  great  community 
conslattng  of  all  the  States  vmlted  and  not  of  distinct  communi- 
ties conslstlTig  of  the  States  severally." 

The  Supreme  Court's  attack  on  States'  rights  ts  a  broad  one. 
reaching  all  ktoda  of  legislation  by  the  States.  Hera  Is  an  tocom- 
plete  list  of  State  laws  (other  than  tax  laws  and  acta  of  State 
agencies)  whl^  have  been  tovalldated  by  the  Supreme  Court: 

An  Arisona  law  against  the  use  of  injvinctlons  to  labor  cases 
(rrttox  V.  Corigan.  367  D.  8.  313) . 

The  todustnal  court  established  In  Kansas  (Wolff  Packing  Co,  ▼. 
Industrial  Court.  383  U.  8.  ^22). 

A  Nebraska  uniform  bfead  weight  law  (Bums  Packing  Co.  ▼. 
Bryan.  364  U.  8.  504). 

A  New  Jersey  law  designed  to  prevent  extcMrtlonate  feea  brtng 
charged  by  employment  agencies  (Belmik  v.  M^ride,  877  U.  8. 
350). 

The  nitools  State  Pvihllc  TTtUlUee  Commission  was  not  allowed 
to  ccxnpel  lovrer  rates  by  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  and  similar  pro- 
tection was  given  the  New  York  Telephone  Co.  with  reapect  to 
orders  of  the  New  York  Commission  (Smith  v.  lU.  BeU  Tel.  Co., 
383  U.S.  133). 

The  California  Railroad  Commission  and  also  the  city  of  Loa 
Angeles  were  prevented  from  establishing  a  8-oent  fare  to  Los 
Angeles  (R.  B.  Commission  of  Cali/omia  v.  Los  Angeles  Bu.  Co- 
380  U.  S.  145) . 

An  Oklahoma  law  regulating  competition  to  the  ioe  bvisiness  was 
declared  tovaUd  (New  State  lee  Co.  v.  Liehmann.  385  U.  8.  282). 

ranDOM  or  spcbch 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  to  the  effect  that  the  Supreme  Court 
Is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  our  fvindamental  rights,  such  aa 
freedom  of  the  press  and  freedom  of  speech.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  Is  that  the  courts  are  the  onea  which  without  limitation 
may  throttle  the  press  and  the  people  to  expressing  their  optoiooa. 
If  a  SUte  Imposes  a  tax  upon  newspspers.  the  court  tovalldates  the 
tax  on  the  alleged  ground  that  It  violates  the  freedom  of  tha 
press.  If  a  State  passes  an  act  to  prevent  a  newapaper  from  pob- 
llshlng  "malicious,  scandalous,  and  defamatory"  matter,  the  act  Is 
declared  tovalld  by  the  Supreme  Covirt.  In  other  words,  a  newa- 
pai^  can  do  Just  about  anjrthlng  It  wants  to  do  by  way  of  ma- 
Udovis  and  defamatory  publlcaUon,  but  If  It  potots  a  gentle  flnfer 
at  ttie  courts,  that  is  an  entirely  different  propoaltlon.  for  the 
courts  have  takm  vmto  themselves  the  power  of  siqMrvlatog  the 
press.  If  anyone  has  any  question  on  this  potot.  let  him  look  at 
the  decision  <tf  the  Supreme  Court  to  Toledo  Newspaper  Co.  v. 
United  States  (247  U.  B.  403) .  In  that  caas  the  Toledo  Newa-Baa 
very  vigorously  txprtased  Its  opinion  with  respect  to  a  suit  broi^t 
by  the  creditors  ot  a  street  raUway  to  restrato  the  enforoement  of 
a  city  ordinance  with  nrnped,  to  the  fares  to  be  charged.  For  svKh 
eiqiresBlon  the  newqiaper  and  its  editor  were  hidd  for  contempt  of 
court. 

TBiAL  ST  rtntr 

The  significance  of  a  contempt  pmoiwrting  Is  that  the  party  haa 
no  right  to  a  Jury  trial,  so  the  courts  have  held.  In  other  words, 
the  Judge  who  holds  a  person  for  ccmtempt  of  court  is  also  the  one 
irtio  decides  the  ease  without  giving  the  seevised  a  Jury  trlaL  9tA- 
lowlng  this  procedwe  to  the  Toledo  case,  the  Jvidge  found  the 
editor  guilty  of  caatenq>t  of  court  deq>ltc  the  fact  that  It  was  not 
shown  or  fovind  that  any  of  the  publications  complained  of  waa 
brought  toto  the  courtroom  or  covirt  building  or  read  by  the  Judge. 
This  star-chamber  prooedvire  by  which  the  court  throttloB  the  press 
was  svistained  by  the  United  States  Svipreme  Covirt,  and  yet  today 
there  are  persons  who  think  that  the  Supreme  Oovirt  is  a  protactor 
of  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  President's  recommmdation  reads:  "Tbat  no  additioDal 
jvadge  shall  be  appototed  hereunder  if  the  Judge  who  is  of  retire- 
ment age  dies,  resigns,  or  retires  prior  to  the  nomlnaUon  of  such 
additions!  Judge."  Thus  we  believe  when  this  bill  becomes  a  law 
those  dlgible  win  retire  and  the  Court  will  not  be  Inrinasnil 

nie  Court  records  idiow  that  for  the  past  7  years  the  ilz  Judges 
eligible  for  retirement  on  fvill  pay  of  890.000  per  year  have  averaged 
writing  opinions  of  only  16  cases  per  year  to  earn  their  890,000 
annvial  salaries.  Tliat  87  percent,  or  seven  out  of  eight  cases  pre- 
sented to  the  Court  last  year,  were  denied  without  written  optolona. 

raacBmrr 

The  Court  has  been  changed  to  nvunber  six  times  None  ssrl- 
ously  quasUoa  the  cansUtutlonaUty  of  the  President's  reeommen- 
dation  nor  that  it  Is  to  kefplng  with  the  Democratic  platform, 
which  provides: 

"We  have  sought,  and  wlU  contlnvie  to  sedc.  to 
problems  through  leglalatlon  wlthto  the  Constitution." 

It  is  leoogniasd  that  we  are  at  the  crossroada.  Our  Icglslattve 
program  has  been  sabotaged  and  nulUHed  thus  far  by  the  Court, 
seven  of  whom  were  appointed  by  Republicans,  five  of  whom  were 
repudiated  by  their  own  people  at  the  poUs  befors  appointment, 
and  most  of  whom  represent  an  economic  policy  th«t  hM  been 
repudiated  at  tba  polls  tha  lact  three  ^'tfttoiw. 
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The  Ctenstltutlon.  artida  1.  ■ectJon.  7  and  8.  C>«J*y /"S*^ 
law-making  authority  and  power*  at  Congreas.  Article  ni.aec- 
tlona  1  and  a.  and  artlcla  VI.  and  eleventh  amendment,  oeany 
define  the  powers  at  the  Supreme  Court.        

I  aak  each  of  yon  to  carefully  read  theae  provlalona  of  the  C^ 
sotutlon  and  you  wlU  be  of  the  opinion  that  Congreaa  under  the 
Conitltutlon  la  delegated  with  the  law-m^tog  PO*«^"^^ 
Sumeme  Court  with  only  the  power  to  conatrue.  not  the  power 
to  make  the  laws  under  which  the  pec^le  muat  Uve. 

Four  times  In  the  ConatltuUonal  Conventlon-^une  4.  1787.  June 
«  1787  July  ai.  1787.  and  Auguat  15.  1787— Alexander  HamUton 
a^d  Jainea  Madlaon  tried  to  write  specific  provisions  Into  the  Con- 
stitution to  give  the  Supreme  Court  the  right  to  nullify  acte^ 
Congress,  and  four  tlmea  these  provlalona  were  defeated.  Yet  the 
Su^me   Court  haa   uaurped   the   power  of   nuUifying   acta   of 

ThTJwue  now  pending  la  shall  we  have  a  government  by  Judgea 
or  a  government  by  duly  elected  representatives  of  the  people. 
The  rights  of  the  maasea  of  the  people  hang  in  the  balance. 


Procedure  Under  Frazier-Lemkc  Moratorium 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cv 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

or  MOSTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  1, 1937 

Mr.  LEBCKB.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  the  request  of  many 
Members  ol  this  House  and  up<m  the  request  of  thousands 
of  farmers  who  are  about  to  lose  their  homes  by  mortgage 
foreclosure.  I  shall  explain  briefly  how  a  farmer  must  pro- 
ceed to  take  advantage  ol  the  Prasier-Lemke  farm  mora- 
torium, which  act  has  Just  been  held  constitutional  by  the 
Suprenie  Court  of  the  United  States. 

But  first  of  all.  Senator  Paazm  and  I,  on  b^ialf  of  the 
distressed  farmers  who  will  now  be  able  to  save  their  homes 
wish  to  tiiank  the  chairman  IMr.  AsHintsTl  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  thechalr- 
man  tMr.  Sooreasl  and  members  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee of  the  House,  for  their  wholehearted  and  sympathetic  co- 
operaUon.  On  behalf  of  these  farmers  we  especially  wish  to 
thank' Senator  McCasiam.  of  Nevada,  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  subcommittee  of  the  Senate,  for  JWs  splendid 
assistance  and  suggestions,  and  Senator  Bokah  for  his  able 
explanations  of  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

This  act,  which  has  Just  been  held  constitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  ttie  United  States,  amends  subsections 
(g) ,  (k) .  (n) ,  (p) ,  and  (s)  of  section  75  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act!  Any  farmer  who  is  insolvoit  or  who  is  unable  to  meet 
hto  debts  as  they  beecnne  due  can  take  advantage  of  sec- 
tion 75  by  filing  a  petition  with  the  clerk  of  court  of  the 
united  States  district  court  of  his  district,  or  he  may  leave 
the  petition  with  the  cwiclliattcm  commissioner  of  his  county. 
If  one  has  been  appointed,  praying  for  r^ief  under  sectkm 
75  of  t**«*  act  as  amt****^  When  the  farmer  does  this,  he 
immediately  sobJeeta  an  of  his  property,  wherever  located. 
for  an  the  poipoaea  of  this  section,  to  the  exetaislve  Jurlsdle- 
tkm  of  the  court,  todnding  aU  his  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty, or  any  equity  or  right  in  any  Bodi  property  of  ^^lat- 
aoever  nature. 

Such  farmer  must  state  In  his  petition  that  he  is  insol- 
vent or  unable  to  meet  his  debts  as  they  mature,  and  that 
he  desires  to  effect  a  composition  or  extoision  of  time  to 
pay  his  debts.  He  must  file  a  proposal  for  composition  and 
extension  of  time,  together  with  a  schedule  of  aU  of  his 
property  and  an  of  his  debts.  If  a  majority  of  the  creditors 
refuse  to  agree  to  the  proposed  composition  or  extension  of 
time,  then  the  farmer  can  amend  his  petition  under  subsec- 
tion (s)  of  the  act.  asking  to  be  adjudged  a  bankrupt. 

May  I  suggest  that  a  farmer  ought  to  be  careful  and  not 
sutxnit  any  proposal  for  oomposttlon  or  extension  of  time 
that  he  knows  or  has  reason  to  believe  he  cannot  Uve  up  to? 
This  act  Is  intended  to  get  the  farmer  out  of  debt  and  keep 
him  out  of  debt.  Be  must  not  be  too  optlznistlc  of  his  ability 


to  pay  but  should  reason  it  out  carefully  and  make  only 
such  proposal  for  composition  and  extension  of  time,  the 
terms  of  v^ch  he  knows  he  can  meet.  Otherwise  he  is  Just 
postpcming  the  evil  day. 

Such  farmer  may  at  the  same  time,  or  at  the  time  of  the 
first  hearing,  petition  the  court  that  all  of  his  property, 
wherever  located,  whether  pledged,  enciunbered.  or  imen- 
cumbered.  be  appraised,  and  that  his  unencumbered  exemp- 
tions and  unencumbered  interest  or  equity  in  his  exemp- 
tions, as  prescribed  by  State  law.  be  set  aside  to  him.  and 
that  he  be  allowed  to  retain  possession,  under  the  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  court,  of  any  part  or  parcel  or 
all  of  the  remainder  of  his  property,  including  his  en- 
cumbered exempticms. 

The  referee,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  must 
designate  and  appoint  appraisers  as  provided  for  in  the 
Bankruptcy  Act.  Such  appraisers  must  appraise  all  of  the 
property  of  the  debtor,  wherever  located,  at  its  then  reason- 
able and  fair  market  value. 

Under  section  75  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  United  States  district  Judge  to  appoint  a  conciliation 
commissioner  for  every  county  or  counties  having  an  agri- 
cultural population  of  500  or  more  farmers.  If  any  such 
coimty  has  less  than  500,  the  judge  must  Join  it  to  swne 
other  county.  The  judge  has  no  discretion  in  appointing 
these  conciliation  commissioners.  The  act  is  mandatory. 
But  if  no  conciliation  commissioner  has  been  apq^ointed.  the 
farmer  need  not  wait  until  one  has  been  appointed.  He  can 
file  his  petiUon  directly  with  the  clerk  of  the  United  States 
district  court,  as  I  have  stated  above. 

The  farmer  Is  required  to  cwnplete  a  schedule  of  all  of 
his  property  similar  to  that  in  a  bankruptcy  proceeding.  In 
fact,  he  should  do  this  at  the  very  start  when  he  makes  his 
proposal  for  composition  or  extension  of  time.  He  should 
make  enough  copies  of  his  schedule  so  that  he  can  change 
from  conciliation  to  a  petition  in  bankruptcy  tmder  subsec- 
tion (s)  of  section  75  without  having  to  go  through  the 
trouble  or  expense  erf  malting  out  new  papers  in  case  he 
cannot  reach  an  agreement  for  composition  and  extension 
of  time  with  his  creditors. 

While  the  act  contemplates  that  the  Conciliation  Com- 
missioners shall  assist  the  farmer  in  making  out  these 
papers,  my  advice  is  that  the  distressed  farmers  in  every 
county  get  together  and  organize  and  employ  a  competent 
attorney  to  attend  to  these  matters  for  them.  A  farmer  can 
no  more  act  as  his  own  lawyer  than  he  can  act  as  his  own 
physician.  If  proper  steps  are  taken,  the  farmers  will  now 
be  able  to  protect  their  homes,  their  lands,  and  personal 
property,  and  get  their  indebtedness  readjusted  to  the 
present  value  of  their  property  and  pay  for  same  on  or 
before  the  end  of  3  srears. 

Afta*  the  farmer's  exemptions  and  his  equity  in  exemp- 
tions have  been  set  aside  to  him  in  accordsmce  with  the 
State  laws,  and  after  he  has  complied  with  the  provisions 
of  the  n-azter-Lemke  moratorium,  then  the  United  States 
district  court  must  stay  all  judicial  or  ofBcial  proceedings 
in  any  State  or  Federal  court,  or  under  the  direction  of  any 
olBeial,  against  the  debtor  or  any  of  his  property,  for  a 
period  of  3  years.  During  such  3  years  the  debtor  will  be 
permitted  to  retain  possession  of  all  or  any  part  of  his 
property  in  addition  to  his  exemptions  imder  the  control  of 
the  court,  provided  he  pasrs  a  reasonable  rental  semiannually 
for  that  part  of  the  property  of  which  he  retains  possession. 
The  first  pajrment  of  such  rental  must  be  made  within 
1  year  of  the  day  of  the  order  staying  proceedings.  The 
amount  and  kind  of  such  rental  must  be  the  usual  cus- 
tomary rental  in  the  community  where  the  property  is 
located,  based  upon  the  rental  value,  net  income,  and  earn- 
ing capacity  of  the  property.  Such  rental  shall  be  paid  into 
ccurt.  to  be  used,  first,  for  payment  of  taxes  and  upkeep 
of  the  property,  and  the  remainder  to  be  distributed  among 
the  creditors.  The  coirrt,  in  its  discretion,  may  order  sold 
any  exempt  perishable  property  of  the  debtor  or  any  im- 
exempt  property  not  reasonably  necessary  for  farming 
operations,  to  be  applied  xmder  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
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At  the  end  of  3  years  or  prior  thereto  the  debtor  may 

pay  into  court  the  amount  of  the  appraisal  of  the  property 
of  which  he  retains  possession,  including  the  amount  of 
qKumbrances  on  his  exemptions  up  to  the  amount  of  the 
appraisal  less  the  amount  paid  on  principal.  Upon  request 
of  any  secured  or  unsecured  creditor,  or  upon  the  request 
of  the  debtor,  the  coiut  must  order  a  reappraisal  to  estab- 
lish the  then  present  vahie  of  the  debtor's  property,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  creditors  may  request  in  writing 
that  the  value  be  established  by  sale  at  puUlc  auction. 
From  such  sate  the  farmer  will  have  90  days  in  which  to 
redeem. 

If,  however,  the  debtor  at  any  time  fails  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act  or  with  any  orders  of  the  court 
made  pursuant  thereto,  or  commits  waste,  or  is  unabte  to 
refinance  himself  within  3  years  the  court  may  order  the 
a]H>ointment  of  a  trustee  and  order  the  prc^erty  sold.  In 
other  words,  this  gives  the  fanner  S  years  in  which  to 
refinance  himself.  Let  us  hcfpe  that  Congress  win  have 
sufficient  hitelllgence  to  pass  the  Prazier-Lemke  refinance 
bill  and  settle  the  farm  Indebtedness  once  and  tor  alL 

This  act  appUes  to  all  public  and  private  debts.  It  makes 
no  difference  whether  such  piopeity  Is  mwtgaged  or  whether 
such  debts  are  secured  or  unsecured.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  tliese  deibta  are  due  to  the  Federal  land  bank,  to 
the  Oovemment  ot  the  United  States,  or  to  any  other  cor- 
poration or  person.  Congress  felt  that  the  Government 
should  at  least  be  as  fair  and  decent  In  dealing  with  the 
farmers  of  this  Nation  as  private  corpcnrattons  and  in- 
dividuals. 

The  term  "farmer",  as  defined  by  this  act.  hieludes  not 
only  an  individual  who  is  primarily  bona  fide  personally 
engaged  in  producing  products  of  the  soil  but  also  any  In- 
dividual who  is  primarily  bona  fide  personaUy  engaged  In 
dairy  farming,  the  production  of  poultry  or  livestock,  or  the 
production  of  poultry  products  or  livestock  products  in  their 
unmanufactiired  state,  or  the  principal  part  of  whose  in- 
come is  derived  from  any  one  or  more  of  the  foregoing 
operations,  and  includes  the  personal  representative  of  a 
deceased  farmer;  and  a  farmer  shaU  be  deemed  a  resident 
of  any  coimty  in  which  such  operations  occur. 

This  act  also  aisles  in  all  cases  where,  at  the  time  of 
filing  the  petition,  the  period  of  redemption  has  not  or 
had  not  ejqiired  or  where  the  right,  under  a  deed  of  trust, 
has  not  or  had  not  become  absolute,  or  where  the  sale  has 
not  or  had  not  been  confirmed,  or  where  deed  had  not  been 
delivered.  The  words  "period  of  redemption"  are  defined 
as  meaning,  any  State  moratorium,  whether  established  by 
legislative  enactment  or  executive  proclamation,  or  where 
the  period  of  redemption  has  been  extended  by  Judicial 
decree. 

This  act  also  apidies  to  aU  existing  cases  pending  in  any 
Federal  court  imder  this  act,  as  wtil  as  to  future  cases; 
and  to  all  cases  that  have  been  dismissed  by  any  concilia- 
tion commissioner,  referee,  or  court,  because  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  former  decision  holding  subsection  (s)  unconstitu- 
tionaL  The  act  iH*ovide8  that  all  these  cases  shaU  be 
promptly  reinstated  without  additional  filing  fees  <x  charges. 
In  all  cases  where  a  United  States  district  court  er- 
roneously held  the  new  Ftazier-Lemke  Act  unconstitutional, 
the  farmer  diould  make  prompt  application  to  be  rein- 
stated or  start  a  new  petition.  The  decision  of  that  court 
has  been  reversed  by  the  Suin'eme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Again,  in  aU  cases  where  deed  has  been  Issued  or 
title  passed  the  farmer  stm  has  a  flghHng  chance.  The 
lower  court  having  been  reversed  and  title  having  passed 
under  an  ernmeous  decision,  holding  an  act  unconstitu- 
tional when  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  constitutional,  it 
should  entitle  the  farmer  to  be  reinstated  in  the  same 
position  he  was  in  when  his  petition  was  wrongfully  dis- 
missed. 

May  I  suggest  to  the  farmers  that  this  act  win  save  abgot 
200,000  farm  homes  and  200.000  farm  families  from  eviction? 
But  you  must  not  simply  rest  and  be  satisfied  with  a  3-year 
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motmloilum.  Tou  must  start  in  today  to  save  and  aeconni- 
late  and  start  anew,  so  that  you  wUl  be  ready  to  reflnanoe 
your  indebtedness  In  aecordanoe  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act:  at  the  end  at  3  years.  If  not  sooner.  Tou  owe  this  to 
yourself  and  to  your  family.  Otherwise  you  win  be  in  the 
same  position  at  the  end  of  3  years  that  you  are  now  in. 

The  farmers  of  every  cooununity,  who  are  indebted.  ootfiA 
to  get  together  and  discuss  and  study  their  {problems  and 
take  advantage  of  this  law  without  hesitation  or  fear.  This. 
law  is  your  law.  Congress  expects  you  to  protect  and  save 
your  home,  but  neither  Congress  nor  anyone  else  can  help 
people  who  do  not  help  themselves.  Let  us  all  cooperate  and 
put  agriculture  cm  its  feet  again. 

May  I  here  warn  the  farmer  not  to  accept  every  proposi- 
tion made  him  by  his  creditors?  They  should  be  willing  to 
scale  down  his  debts  to  the  reasonabte  value  of  his  property 
at  the  present  time  and  give  him  sufficient  time,  with  a  low 
enough  rate  of  interest,  so  that  he  wiU  be  abte  to  meet  the 
payments  as  they  become  due.  The  farmer  Is  the  best 
Judge  of  his  ability  to  pay.  If  his  creditors  are  unreason- 
able, he  does  not  have  to  accept  their  proposition  but  can 
dumge  his  petition  from  conciliation  into  a  pftttton  of 
bankruptcy. 

Again,  may  I  suggest  to  the  farmers  that  this  applies  to 
your  unsecured  debts  as  weU  as  those  secured  by  personal  or 
real-estate  mortgages,  and  that  your  exemptions  will  first  be 
set  aside,  subject,  however,  to  «»»*«^*Tg  liens  up  to  the 
appraised  value? 

May  I  also  suggest  to  the  creditors  that  If  they  are  fair 
and  reasonable  tha^most  cases  can  be  adjusted  outside  of 
court?  No  creditor  or  set  of  creditors  has  a  rii^  to  de- 
stroy society;  has  a  right  to  destroy  agricultare.  the  basic 
Industry  of  this  Nation.  No  hard-boiled,  soulless  corpora- 
tion win  now  be  allowed  to  demand  the  last  pound  of  fle^ 
to  destroy  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg. 

This  is  a  conservation  act.  Nobody  win  k»e  anything,  it 
conserves  property  and  values.  The  creditors  wiU  get  the 
I»«sent  value  of  the  property;  that  is  aU  they  can  now  get 
or  that  they  are  entiUed  to.  In  fact,  they  wiU  get  more 
under  this  amendment  than  they  ever  would  get  by  wreck- 
ing another  million  farm  homes.  The  agricultural  wealth  of 
this  Nation  can  and  wiU  now  be  preserved  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  created  it — ^the  farmers.  This  act  wiU  give  new 
courage,  hope,  and  aspirations  to  distressed  agriculture. 

Tbis  amendment  marks  a  new  epoch.  Aom  now  on  the 
debtor  is  going  to  be  considered  as  weU  as  the  creditor.  The 
Bankruptcy  Act  is  going  to  become  an  act  of  conservation 
and  not  an  act  of  wreckage.  It  wiU  undoubtedly  in  future 
Congresses  be  extended  to  include  aU  debtors,  business  con- 
cerns as  weU  as  farmers;  an  win  be  recognised  as  going  con- 
cerns. Property  and  wealth  wiU  be  conserved  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  created  it.  not  destroyed.  Society  as  a  whole 
win  protect  itself  against  unreasonatrie  creditor  individuals 
and  corporations.  Kope  and  aspiration  wiU  again  return  to 
our  people  as  a  whole. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  suggest  that  in  order  fen*  a 
farmer  to  get  the  benefits  ot  this  act  he  must  file  his  peti- 
tion with  the  conciliation  commissioner,  or  with  the  clerk  of 
the  United  States  district  court,  if  no  commissioner  has 
been  appointed  in  his  county,  and  start  the  machinar  goiv. 
The  farmer  who  sits  idly  by  until  he  has  lost  his  propeity 
win  not  be  helped  by  this  amendment.  In  fact,  such  indi- 
viduals cannot  be  saved.  No  farmer  should  sit  idly  by  and 
wait  until  his  pwnwity  has  been  sold.  When  they  start 
foreclosing,  he  should  start  a  petition  under  the  Rvsler* 
Lemke  moratorium. 

Delay  is  danserous.  Prompt  action  is  necesaaij  in  many 
cases  or  titte  wiU  pass.  Ask  your  Congressman  for  a  copy 
of  section  75  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  including  subsection 
<a),  the  Ftaster-Lemke  moratorium.  Pay  no  a^Tnt*on  to 
the  street-corner  advisor  and  get  a  lawyer  who  knows  the 
law  and  who  is  sympathetic  and  you  win  have  no  troubte. 
The  farmers  ought  to  work  through  their  farm  organiza- 
tions and  local  attorneys.    Members  of  Congress  receive 
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thousands  of  mnmnti  to  act  In  Individual  cases  for  fannezs, 
but  this  obviously  is  «mprM«iM»  mxuii  as  they  would  like  ta 
Tlieir  Ume  is  occupied  here  at  the  Nation's  Capital.  Their 
first  duty  is  here.  F^armers  must  learn  hov  to  cocq^erate  and 
work  together.  Tliey  win  find  that  in  90  cases  oat  of  a 
hundred  their  creditOTS  will  be  reasonable  and  wiU  cooperate 
and  the  other  10  percent  the  court  wHl  take  care  oi. 


The  Secnritics  and  Exchange  Commission  and  Its 

Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OP  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdajf,  AprQ  6. 1937 


ADDBMSB  op  J.  D.  ROeS.  OOlOCSaiOWgB.  SlCUHl'llBS  AWD 
XXCHANOS  OOlOilSSION.  BSFORB  THE  NSW  WALL  8TBBT 
8T1IP06IU1I.  MXW  SCHOOL  fGR  SOCIAL  BESEARCH.  NEW 

TOBX  cmr.  ON  mabch  ai.  m? 


lir.  PATICAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rccois  I  include  the  following  address  of  J.  D. 
Roes,  Conunlasioner,  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 
before  the  New  Wall  Street  Symposium,  New  School  for  So- 
cial Reaearch.  New  York  City,  on  MarcA  31. 1937: 

Hm  SecnrlUM  and  Bacbange  Cammlarion  abould  have  been 
^^..^-^iutatad  jean  ago.  It  la  on*  at  tbe  crowning  glories  of  Mr. 
Booaavelt's  admtnlctratkm. 

Its  need  la  a^-erldent  if  W9  review  the  events  of  the  last 

decade.    The  keynote  of  the  unlTerse  la  change— eternal  change  In 

everything  phyiieaL    Prom  an  election  to  a  star,  nothing  physical 

13-  la  stable.     This  InstabUlty  haa  changed  the  whole  face  of  the 

financial  world. 

Invention  follows  invention  and  discovery  follows  discovery  with 
«i«»i«j  rapidity.  Each  new  discovery  brings  others,  like  the 
growth  of  a  tree  where  twigs  grow  to  branchea.  The  tree  ta  dis- 
covery Is  new  ending.  It  reaches  up  toward  Infinity.  It  grows 
f Mter  t*«^"  man  can  adjust  himself  to  the  changing  conditions  it 
brtngi.     It  grows  faster  than  man  wlU  be  able  to  adjust  his 

Therefore  from  year  to  year  there  win  be  Increasing  millions  In 
ttae  world  for  whom  there  Is  no  emfdoyment  and  many  millions 
fbr  whom  there  la  only  scant  employment. 

Thla  condition  showed  Itself  at  the  beginning  of  the  recent 
CcfrBesIrm  It  has  been  growing  worse  for  years.  In  the  early  days 
o:  our  oldest  dttasns  the  population  was  smaller.  Most  of  the 
work  was  done  by  hand.  8o  prtces  were  good  and  labor  was  plenti- 
ful. Investments  were  comparatively  looU  and  secure. 
V     ^  The  raUways  came  aiMl  opened  up  the  West.    The  steamships 

y«»>a  and  carried  our  ocouneroe  to  peoples  less  advanced  In  manu- 
facture and  production.  The  automobile  and  the  airplane  came, 
the  telcgn4>h  and  telephone  became  universal,  and  tbe  radio 
brought  quick  faeUltlea  for  national  advertising  and  propaganda, 
both  good  and  bad.  and  the  commercial  world  shrunk  In  time  and 
^MMe.  What  took  months  to  accompli^  before  now  took  only 
hours  or  minutes.  Other  nations  eqxitpped  themselves  to  manu- 
facture and  produce  at  home.  Mtts  production  on  the  plalna  made 
the  smaU  farm  taai  DroAtable.  Chain  stares  replaced  the  comer 
groooy  and  dry-gooos  store.  Great  transactions  could  be  acoom- 
rflthrt  In  short  time.  Ttoamwork  In  reeearch  took  the  place  of  the 
long-hatzed  Inventor,  and  the  old  world  turned  to  incessant 
rhsngs  Men  of  crooked  tendmcV  Issued  worthless  securities, 
innn<wi«  on  mlUlona. 

There  la  no  such  thing  as  normal  times.  The  financial  world 
swings  like  a  pendulum  contlnurily  from  proqxrtty  to  depression, 
{torn  optimism  to  deqialr.  It  does  not  linger  on  the  normal  or 
average  line.  bat.  Uke  the  pendulum.  Its  greatest  velocity  Is  when 
crossing  that  line.  The  iB^osslble  structures  of  false  proiperlty 
collapae  of  thetr  own  wei^i. 

The  prosperity  we  are  now  entering  will  oOMt  the  depression  we 
have  ]«*  passed.  It  will  go  further,  for  over  the  years  the  wealth 
of  America  la  growing  and  there  wlU  be  a  yearly  Increase. 

ao  la  •  or  6  years  some  people  will  be  wat^ilng  for  this  great 
wave  at  prosperity  to  begin  to  curl  over  the  top  azMl  start  down- 
ward, but  the  Bsaaa  wUl  be  looking  upward  bat  not  forward.  Our 
imiiiifgles  are  shrrr 

While  good  works  went  forward  and  discovery  Increased  at  a 
nfee  tar  beyond  what  the  world  had  ever  known,  the  powers  oC 


«vll  were  also  at  work  and  with  deadly  effect,  all  tbB  way  from 
LaiiliesiMisii.  due  to  optimism,  down  to  criminal  robbery  of  the 
masses  on  a  scale  that  staggers  the  imagination.  Banks  broke. 
•XVemendous  amounts  of  worthless  securities  impoverished  our  peo- 
ple, and  In  millions  of  cases  their  life  earnings  were  swept  away. 
The  hold-up  artist  with  the  mask  and  gun  paled  into  Insignificance 
In  coo4)ariaon  with  this  wholesale  robbery. 

The  Government  in  the  emergency  locmed  huge  stnns  to  prevent 
a  total  collapse.  The  P.  W.  A.  was  instituted  to  give  employment 
on  large  projects  and  the  W.  P.  A.  to  feed  the  unemployed  and 
prevent  starvation.    Banks  were  made  more  stable. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Cominlsslon  was  instituted  to  pre- 
vent the  xmlofuling  of  dishonest  and  worthless  stocks  and  bonds  on 
an  unsuspecting  public,  and  in  so  doing  to  lessen  the  severity  of 
future  depressions. 

In  past  years  as  individual  small  businesses  were  swallowed  up 
by  larger  ones  and  men  turned  to  employment  with  the  fewer 
great  surviving  concerns  they  invested  their  life  eamlngB  to  a 
great  degree  in  these  great  institutions  and  to  a  large  degree  In  oil 
and  Tnina  stocks  and  bonds.  Billions  of  dollars  were  invested  In 
fcHvlgn  securities.  The  interest  on  these  stocks  and  bonds  was 
expected  to  prevent  poverty  in  old  age.  It  seemed  to  be  the  one 
way  remaining  to  have  a  part  ownership  In  the  business  of  the 
country. 

The  fxinctlon  at  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  Is 
therefore  to  protect  the  bondholder  and  the  stockholder.  It  Is 
the  policeman  of  America's  financial  securities  in  stocks  and 
bonds. 

Under  the  law  the  issuer  Is  reqiilred  to  give  an  honest  disclosure 
In  his  proqpectus  of  the  full  facts  and  conditions  bcu:k  of  the  issue 
at  bonds  or  stocks  in  order  that  the  investing  public  may  buy 
with  its  eyes  open.  Under  the  law  the  Commission  is  not  empow- 
ered to  pass  on  the  value  (x-  desirability  of  a  bond  or  stock  Issue. 
That  Lb  for  the  buyer  to  decide. 

Securities  Issued  and  sold  wholly  within  a  State,  and  that  do  not 
use  the  malls,  do  not  come  under  the  Commission,  but  are  handled 
under  the  laws  of  that  State. 

The  Commission  is  given  control  of  trading  on  all  stock  ex- 
changes. It  is  also  given  control  of  the  issues  of  bonds  of  foreign 
nations. 

In  1935  it  was  given  the  control  at  utility  holding  companies, 
which  include  the  great  electric  power  and  gas  concerns  of  the 
Natlcm.  This  bill  is  still  in  litigation.  It  differs  from  the  previous 
bills  in  that  it  allows  the  Commission  to  find  whether  the  assets 
of  the  ouupany  issuing  securities  have  a  proper  relation  to  the 
securities  outstanding. 

A  rough  approximation  of  the  secxiritiee  Involved  as  compiled 
by  the  Research  Division  of  the  8.  E.  C,  \a  ot  considerable  interest. 
The  number  of  companies  with  securities  listed  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  as  at  December  31.  1935,  was  1,298.  of  which  1.127 
were  domestic  and  171  foreign  issuers. 

The  total  nimiber  of  common  shares  listed  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  as  at  the  end  of  1936  was  1,260.000,000  shares, 
with  an  approximate  market  value  of  $52,600,000,000.  The  num- 
bar  of  preferred  shares  listed  was  100,000,000,  with  an  aggre- 
grate  market  value  of  $7,300,000,000.  Thus,  there  was  a  total  of 
1,360,000,000  shares,  with  an  approximate  market  value  of 
•50,900,000.000. 

The  total  value  of  trading  In  stocks  on  all  registered  securities 
exchanges  during  1936  amounted  to  961,000.000  shares,  with  a 
trading  value  of  $23,622,000,000.  Of  this  total  the  New  Yoiic 
Stock  Exchange  accoimted  for  702.000.000  shares,  with  a  trading 
value  of  $20,387,000,000,  or  86  percent  of  the  total  value  of  stock 
traded  on  all  registered  securities  exchanges.  The  total  value 
of  trading  in  bonds  during  1936  amounted  to  $3,662,000,000,  of 
which  $2,987,000,000,  or  80  percent  was  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  Taking  the  trading  in  stocks  and  bonds  together,  all 
exchanges  In  1936  traded  $27,284,000,000  worth  of  securities,  of 
which  $23,323,000,000,  or  85  percent,  was  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange. 

At  the  end  of  1935  there  were  approximately  450  management 
Investment  companies  within  the  purview  of  the  Investment 
trust  study.  These  companies  had  total  assets  of  about  $2,000,- 
000,000.  Complete  data  for  1936  are  not  yet  available,  but  it  may 
be  estimated  that  total  assets  had  increased  to  approximately 
$2,500,000,000.  In  addition,  there  were  over  100  fixed  and  semi- 
fixed investment  tnists  with  total  assets  of  around  $200,000,000. 

The  value  of  foreign  bonds  held  in  the  United  States  haa  been 
estimated  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Conunerce  at 
$4,800,000,000  (par  value)  at  the  end  of  1935,  reduced  by  the  end 
of  1936  to  probably  aroimd  $4,400,000,000  to  $4,500,000,000. 

From  the  effective  date  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1936.  foreign  government  bonds,  with  total  estimated 
gross  proceeds  of  $235,981,000,  have  been  effectively  registered 
with  the  Commission.  This  represents  2.7  percent  of  all  effective 
registrations  during  the  period. 

During  the  same  period  $136,668,000  of  securities  at  mining 
companies  and  $58,135,000  of  securities  of  oil-producing  com- 
panies (not  including  companies  whose  chief  activities  are  In  the 
oil  transportation  or  refining  or  distribution)  have  been  regis- 
tered, representing  U  and  0.7  percent»  req)ecUvely,  of  total 
xeglstratlona. 
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The  number  of  stop  orders,  refusal  cwders,  and  wlthdravrals 
S°*?J^*  effective  date  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  to  December 
81.  1986,  are  shown  In  the  following  table - 


Stop  orders 

Refusal  orders 

Consent  refiml  orders 
Witlidrawals 

Total 


Number 
of  state- 
ments 


77 

1 

51 

345 


474 


Amount 


$43,935,000 

333.000 

48.018,000 

393,221,000 


486,407,000 


AKgregste 
amount  of 

fllinft 


Ptrenl 

a4 

.0 

.S 

S.9 


4.8 


Much  interest  is  centering  around  the  litigation  on  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act.  The  final  decision  at  thU  from 
the  Supreme  Court  is  expected  in  the  near  future.  Section  11  of 
the  so-called  death  sentence  is  the  clause  that  really  causes  the 
fight  of  the  utility  companies. 

No  one  will  deny  that  a  good  man  needs  no  police  supervision, 
but  he  does  need  the  policeman  to  guard  against  violence  that 
might  come  upon  him  from  others.  The  man  whose  thoughts  and 
actions  are  wrong  Is  the  one  that  the  policeman  must  watch.  So 
It  is  coming  about  that  while  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission is  instituted  to  protect  the  bondholder  and  the  stock- 
holder, it  is  also  protecting  the  man  who  is  willing  to  put  out 
bonds  and  stocks  that  have  a  real  value  back  of  them.  It  helps 
such  a  man  by  exposing  the  man  who  has  littie  or  nothing  back 
of  the  securities  he  offers  for  sale.  The  Nation  wants  to  see  the 
man  with  proper  principles  succeed.  If  the  prospectus  of  his 
seciu-ities  contains  statements  telling  the  complete  truth,  it  will 
give  his  securities  a  prestige  that  they  never  had  before.  So  it  is 
that  in  many  quarters  those  who  originally  opposed  the  S.  E.  C. 
are  now  pleased  with  its  results  and  realize  that  it  Is  a  help  and 
not  a  hindrance  to  any  legitimate  business.  This  will  prove 
equally  true  In  the  case  of  utility  companies,  including  the  big 
concerns  In  the  electric  and  gas  businees. 

Section  11  goes  much  further  than  the  previous  securities  and 
exchange  bills  in  that  it  allows  the  S.  E.  C.  to  determine  the  value 
of  a  security  by  studying  the  financial  condition  of  the  concern. 
To  determine  the  value  of  a  concern  requires  more  or  less  a  valua- 
tion (rf  its  properties.  It  seems  very  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
Investor  will  expect  more  from  the  8.  E.  C.  In  the  case  of  utility 
company  offerings  and  will  take  it  for  granted  that  there  \b  the 
proper  value  back  of  each  seciirlty.  In  other  words,  it  will  put  a 
considerably  greater  load  on  the  Commission  than  it  now  has  In 
requiring  an  honest  disclosiu-e  of  all  facts  as  specified  by  the 
previous  laws. 

When  holding  companies  first  came  into  existence  they  were 
organized  to  take  over  several  subsidiaries  In  which  there  were 
different  programs  of  construction  and  operation  in  order  that  the 
holding  company  might  give  an  over-all  service  that  would  be 
available  for  each  subsidiary.  The  trouble  began  when  this  was 
turned  into  a  "racket."  A  small  investment  in  a  holding  compcmy 
got  control  of  values  hundreds  of  times  as  great.  The  pyramiding 
was  carried  on  xmtil  the  structure  fell  of  its  own  weight  at  the 
begitming  of  the  depression.  It  is  evident  that  in  addition  to  the 
loss  of  the  public,  amounting  to  millions  on  millions  of  dollars, 
there  vtras  in  many  cases  a  real  loss  to  the  subsidiary  which  was 
milked  for  the  profits  of  the  holding  company.  It  Is  reasonable 
to  expect  that  many  of  these  will  think  of  the  S.  E.  C.  as  one  who 
will  help  them  to  be  able  to  do  a  proper  business.  Wrongdoing 
of  a  group  is  always  brought  about  by  a  few,  and  it  is  these  few 
that  will  be  gotten  rid  of.  Many  of  the  concerns  have  already 
taken  steps  themselves  to  clean  up.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
litigation  is  pending,  82  of  the  holding  companies  have  registered 
with  the  Commission.  They  are  mostly  relatively  small  ccmcerns, 
but  some  of  the  recent  registrations  are  from  those  of  considerable 
size. 

The  work  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  Is  en- 
tirely that  of  protecting  the  investor.  It  has  nothing  -to  do  with 
the  question  of  rates  for  electricity  or  gas  in  any  way.  There  Is 
one  place,  however,  where  the  sectirities  of  electric  and  gas  con- 
cerns would  be  much  greater  for  the  investor,  much  better  for 
the  consiuner,  and  much  better  for  the  utility  itself  when  panic 
comes.  The  utility  should  keep  its  real  value  more  nearly  equal 
to  its  outstanding  securities.  This  has  been  a  matter  largely  under 
State  regulation,  but  the  depreciation  allowances  annually  given 
to  these  utilities  have  not  been  applied  for  the  purpose  intended. 
In  the  meantime  structiu-es  and  machinery  have  become  obsolete 
or  rotted  to  the  earth.  If  the  utility  company  would  use  a 
reasonable  depreciation  allowance  to  pay  off  part  of  its  securities 
outstanding,  it  would  be  better  for  Itself  and  for  the  consumer 
and  particularly  for  the  Investor.  There  would  be  a  dollar  value 
for  every  dollar  in  the  security.  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of 
sectlcm  11  of  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act. 

With  the  savings  of  the  masses  made  secure  in  our  banks,  espe- 
cially with  the  insurance  brought  about  by  the  social-security  law. 
It  remains  to  put  the  securities  of  the  Nation  on  a  more  honest 
level  and  free  from  the  false  statements  that  bait  an  innocent 
buyer.  Then,  when  we  go  again  from  optimism  to  despair  in  the 
next  depression,  that  depression  will  have  been  deprived  at  Its 
severity.    Everyone  should  work  to  this  end. 
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Necessity  for  a  Federal  Antilynching  Law 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  W.  MITCHELL 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  6. 1937 


BADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ARTHXTR  W.  MTrCHBLL,  OP 
ILLINOIS,  ON  APRIL  S,  1937 


Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  I«iv« 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rccoro,  I  include  the  following 
address  recently  delivered  by  me: 

Ladies  and  gentiemen  of  the  radio  audience,  I  am  to  address  you 
for  a  brief  moment  on  the  subject  The  Necessity  of  the  Passage  of 
a  Federal  Anti-Lynching  Law.  The  time  aUotted  me  today  Is  so 
short  it  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  do  more  than  merely  Intro- 
duce the  subject  and  state  a  few  facts. 

Lsmching  is  a  form  of  lawlessness  peculiar  to  the  United  States 
and  has  been  practiced  at  some  time  during  the  past  40  years  in 
every  State  of  the  Union  except  the  six  New  England  States. 
More  than  5,000  men  and  women  have  been  lynched  since  1883. 
Almost  a  third  of  this  nimiber  were  white  men.  This  is  a  great 
national  evil  that  has  brought  dl^raoe  to  what  we  call  Amerlcaa 
civilization  and  Justice.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  nmnimr  that  out  of 
these  more  than  5.000  cases  of  lynching  then  has  been  lees  *^^t* 
3  percent  of  convictions,  which  means  that  of  theee  murderers 
and  mobblsts  practically  all  of  them  have  gone  without  punish- 
ment, and  that  in  the  Nation  today  there  are  walking  around 
In  freedom  perhaps  thousands  of  persons  who  have  oommltted 
murder  in  its  most  vldous  form  and  have  never  been  called  upon 
to  answer  to  the  laws  of  the  country. 

While  lynching  knows  no  section  of  the  coxintry.  the  largest 
number  of  victims  during  the  past  40  years  have  been  In  perhaps 
12  or  13  States.  I  wish  to  give  you  these  statistics  showing  the 
niunber  of  persons  lynched  from  1882  to  ISSO,  by  States  and  by 
races,  dealing  only  with  States  where  more  than  100  persons  were 
lynched  dxirlng  that  period  of  time: 


Lynchings,  by  States.  1882-1930 


State 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida. 

Oeorria 

Kenturkv 

Louisiana 

MlssiSBlppi 

Misaoun 

Oklahoma 

South  Caroiiua 

Tenneesee 

Texas 

Virginia — 


Total 


Wbltas 


4« 

M 
3S 
M 
63 
00 
4S 
B 

IM 

5 

44 

14S 
1« 


613 


NaptMS 


300 
2M 

474 

181 

m 

SOD 

m 
u 

1M 

IM 
MO 

00 


a.  314 


Total 


Ml 
304 

no 

313 

aoo 

•4S 
IM 
MO 

in 

340 
403 
101 


*.«7 


Many  of  these  States  have  passed  legislation  directed  against 
this  evil.  Virginia  particularly  passed  an  antilynching  law  In  1928. 
and  there  has  been  no  lynching  in  that  State  since  the  passage 
of  this  measure,  although  some  of  the  blackest  crimes  of  the 
coimtry  have  been  committed  in  that  State:  but  the  offlcers  and 
the  commimities  have  not  indulged  In  this  crime  and  have  let 
the  law  take  its  course,  and  who  can  say  that  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia has  sulfered  any  loss  by  reason  of  tbe  fact  that  It.  by  its 
own  hands,  has  wiped  out  this  form  of  lawlessness — at  least  for 
the  present? 

Many  Governors  of  Southern  States  have  declared  themselves 
unalterably  opposed  to  the  crime  of  lynching  and  have  been  out- 
spoken in  their  denunciation  of  mobs.  Prominent  among  theee 
will  be  found  the  names  of  former  Governor  O'Neill,  of  Alabama; 
Governor  Graves,  the  present  Governor  of  Alabama;  John  Pollard, 
former  Governor  of  Virginia;  O.  Max  Gardner,  former  Governor 
of  North  Carolina;  John  G.  Richards,  former  Governor  of  South 
Carolina;  L.  G.  Hardman,  former  Governor  of  Georgia;  Flem  D. 
Sampson,  former  Governor  of  Kentucky;  Dan  Moody,  former  Gov- 
ernor of  Texas;  the  late  Senator  Huey  P.  Long,  former  Governor 
of  Louisiana.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  statement  made  by 
Governor  Long,  which  I  here  quote:  "1  have  been  Governor  of 
this  State  for  2  years,  and  not  one,  white  or  black,  has  been 
lynched  dtiring  that  time.  The  policy  of  my  administration  hfm 
been  to  compel  an  obeervance  of  the  law  on  both  sides.  That  Is, 
there  be  no  pardon  except  the  authority  of  the  State:  that  la, 
that  the  State  administers  all  'revenge'  of  the  law  after  due 
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iMiiiMM  I  neently  ivtand  to  te  UudgeoaMl  Into  askting  an 
SarlT  date  for  a  hanclnc  to  avoid  a  lynching,  taking  the  rtand 
Sit  tSS^xiSiWdS^  would  i«rfy  to  aU  and  that  the  StiUe 
JroSLd^ot  b«  iNMbed  bj  a  thrert  of  nolenoe.    There  was  no 

^'oSStottoM  of  whlto  women  In  the  following  Statee  have  de- 
elared  acatnst  mob  vtalance  and  in  favor  <rf  the  paaaage  of  an  anM- 
KSStogS?:  Alabama.  Arkan««.  Georgia.  f^^vfAj.  l^ul^ana. 
S2££S£m>rKorth  Carolina.  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina.  Tenne«ee. 
SSTS  VlrSnla.  I  have  reaaon  to  believe  that  P»ctl<»»»y  Jj" 
«f«^  i^ooLlStaoto  the  paamge  of  a  Uw  in  the  Seventy-flfth 
g>iX??Sf  ^  froS  SSS.  of  Congree.  who  believe  thjj 
S£^  matter  for  the  Stot...  and  any  Federal  law  on  thto  subject 
^  be  unconatltutlonal.  and  therefore  are  unwlUlng  «>  ~mmlt 
Semeelve.  to  a  FWeral  law  directed  agatort  it,  "^ '^f  ^J^f^, 
to  murder  and  ahould  be  dealt  with  as  euch.  Lynching  Is  different 
from  the  crime  of  murder  in  this  respect:  In  murder  one  or  more 
Individuals  take  life,  generally  for  some  personal  reason^^  in 
SSSSJra  mob  seto  ItSf  up  in  place  of  the  State  and  .cts  in 
SaSrf  the  pioosmea  of  lawto  mete  out  death  as  a  punlstoent 
CVperson  aSSedrtt  a  crime.  *"- "»bseto  Itedf  up  m  Juc^se^ 
jury.^Sdeiecutloner.  In  mwrder  the  accuMd  merely  violates  the 
SUfat  the  Stote.  In  lynching,  the  mob  arrogates  to  lt«il  the 
iMmers  of  the  State  and  the  functions  of  the  Oovemment.    it  is 

^^nt  shouldoetclse  its  powers  but  atoo  the  act  of  the  mob  in 
SSSngSltoStte  funcUoMO*  the  SUte  and  wihstltutlng  ite 
0^l<<r>«  (or  the  due  proceeNS  of  law.  

If  the  other  States  to  which  lynehlngs  have  been  commmed 
nmnin^  the  t*  "^  vlgllanoe  in  the  enforcement  of  law  that  Vlr- 
««..i.  luM  essrcised  during  the  pes*  10  years,  there  would  prob- 
SS^leno  e»»ise  for  u^iibg  the  passage  of  this  bin  at  this  time: 
KJSSuS^as  these  BtS^  have  neglected  to  do  »  asamatter 
of  arotectkm  of  human  life  and  a  proteetloa  of  the  GovemnMnt 
iwM  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Govemment  to  enact  this  law 
ifhleh  I  >»««"«  IS  thoroughly  eonstttutlonal,  as  the  fourteenth 
•unmdmcnt  provides  in  part.  X  quote:  •Ifor  dmU  any  Stote  deprive 
any  vuaoa  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of 
IMT  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  tte  jurisdiction  the  equal  pro- 
toetton  «  the  Uw."  Utoder  the  eqnal-pratactkm  clause  «  la  P«- 
^eaydear  to  me  that  the  Fsderal  Government  has  the  right  to 
atM  In  where  these  Stotas  have  failed  to  protect  human  life  and 
mSe  good  thto  eonstttutlonal  guaranty.  

At  ftH  ^l"*  no  place  of  legislation  baton  the  Congnas  Is  more 
Imnortant  to  the  protecttan  of  the  Uvea,  safety,  and  wtif are  of  the 
iSumum  than  an  sntUynbhlng  bUi.  So  grsat  la  the  national  eon- 
MinM  rwds  lynching  that  the  President  hasfelt  «U«»^^on 
to  denounce  this  "vHe  form  of  collective  murder*  and  to  berate 
tte  aooioKiste.  Tbm  a  numbor  of  ysars  ago.  following  the  lynching 
of  So  vSutha  atSaa  Jeae.  Calif  .r«ben  the  Natkm  was  shocked 
and  indtenant  owv  the  endorsement  by  the  then  Oovermv  of  that 
Stote  of  B»b  ruthlesaness.  President  Roosevelt  denounced  lynch- 
tiw  aa  "eoUecttve  murder"  and  declared:  "We  do  not  eaeuae  thoee 
IB  high  or  low  places  who  condone  lynch  law."  

One  of  the  pledgca  I  made  when  I  was  elected  to  the  Congress 
vas  that  I  would  use  all  of  the  inltuenne  and  power  I  could  com- 
mand to  see  that  either  the  Seventy-fourth  or  Seventy-flfth  Con- 
Bess  pass  an  antllynchli«  bill.  I  tetroduced  such  a  bin  imme- 
dOataly  after  X  was  sworn  in  as  Congressman.  This  bill  did  not 
pass  diving  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress— not  even  a  hearing  was 
held  haZ  Thursday,  after  a  hearing,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
tevorably  reported  my  antUynchlng  bUl.  B.  B.  ^^61. 
-  This  bill  will  be  enacted  toto  law  thla  week  provided  the  Rules 
Oommlttas  wlU  give  a  rule,  which  thus  far  we  have  failed  to  get. 
The  Gavagan  blU.  which  has  been  placed  on  the  calendar  through 
SIS  Members  of  the  Houae  «^»"g  a  discharge  petition,  will  come 
UP  later  nest  week,  should  2251  not  pass  or  should  it  not  be  called 
vSa.  I  believe  that  I  have  the  best  bttl  among  the  60  which  have 
Sen  totroduoed  in  the  House  this  sssalon  of  Ccmgreas.  X  should 
like  to  see  my  blU  become  law.  but  aa  X  have  saM  repeatedly  and 
aa  X  said  to  an  oOoer  of  the  liatloaal  Association  for  the  Advsnce- 
iBsnt  of  Ooloffed  People  March  90: 

"I  aspect  to  vote  for  whatever  antUynchlng  bin  we  are  able  to 
■at  bstore  the  House.  NaturaUy.  X  am  more  intereated  to  the 
pamOam  of  my  own  blU  than  to  any  other  blU:  but  the  authorship 
flf  th»~bU\  means  little  to  me  aa  compared  with  the  importance 
cf  the  iBglilatWrn  Itaelt." 


Charles  Hayden 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  EDWARD  A.  KENNEY 

OP  NXW  JBSCT 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tttudat.  Apra  €,  1937 

ifr.  KEMNKY.  Ifr.  Speaker,  the  time  comes  occasionally 
vben  Ifonlien  of  OonfieaB  may  well  pause  to  consider  ttie 
sood  that  men  &x    Bngaged,  as  we  are.  In  endeavoring 


to  solve  great  problems  affecting  the  general  wdfare,  our 
thoughts  go  out  to  the  aged,  the  adult,  and  the  youth  <rf 
the  country.  ^  . 

Perhaps  in  the  crisis  through  which  we  have  passed 
youth  has  suffered  the  most  severely.  The  President  and 
Congress  by  law  have  provided  some  measure  of  alleviaUon, 
but  to  a  limited  extent.  w*    *     # 

More  than  ever  before  youth  should  be  the  object  oi 
our  solicitude.  AH  over  the  world,  the  enthusiasm  of  youth, 
the  restlessness  of  the  parent  reflected  in  the  young,  the 
flaming  desire  of  boys  and  girls  to  spring  to  the  relief  of 
their  depressed  families,  all  have  brought  about  a  new 
condition,  a  fresh  problem.  Our  youth  eagerly,  anxiously. 
seek  new  opportunity.  Despite  temporary  limitations,  our 
youth  will  find  their  goal,  if  we  but  preserve  to  them  the 
things  rightfully  theirs—if  we  are  their  friends. 

Our  youth  need  friends.  They  have  found  a  friend  and 
benefactor  in  the  late  Charles  Hayden.  ,      ^».  , 

In  establishing  the  Charles  Hayden  Foundation  for  their 
benefit  Mr.  Hayden  provided  in  his  last  will  that  his  residue 
estate  of  approximately  $50,000,000  should  be  administered 
and  disposed  of  so  that  the  greatest  good  would  result  to  the 
greatest  number,  pointing  out  that  it  had  long  been  his  cher- 
Idied  aim  and  purpose  to  establish  a  foundation,  the  income 
from  which,  and  if  need  be  the  principal,  should  be  appUed 
in  the  education  of  young  boys  and  young  men.  especially  in 
the  advancement  of  their  moral,  mental,  and  physical  well- 
being.  . , 
Be  was,  he  said,  firmly  convinced  that  the  future  of  this 
Nation  and  of  the  world  depends  in  no  small  part  on  the 
young  men  of  the  United  States,  and  that  if  they  receive 
proper  training  in  boyhood  and  youth  through  education, 
mental  recreation,  wholesome  educaUonal  entertainment, 
and  coordinated  physical  training,  and  what  is  more,  if  in 
addition  they  be  fostered  and  encouraged  in  the  manner  of 
right  and  proper  Uving  and  the  principles  thereof  properly 
inculcated  in  them,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  kept  from 
evil  environments  and  guarded  against  baneful  influences, 
there  win  be  reared  a  nobler  race  of  men  who  will  make  bet- 
ter and  more  enlightoied  citizens  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of 

mankind. 

Knowing  Charles  Hayden  as  I  did,  the  sentiments  so  ex- 
pressed portray  the  fine.  lovaUe,  and  ardent  spirit  of  a  leader 
of  men  who  fully  recognized  the  importance  of  forever  keep- 
ing open  the  high  road  of  opportunity. 

Thus  did  he  preface  the  bequest  in  his  last  will  for  the 
establishment  of  a  foundation  bearing  his  name,  to  aid  needy 
boys  and  young  men,  to  assist  in  charitable  and  public  edu- 
cation, to  foimd  college  scholarships,  to  build  and  equip  clubs 
and  g3rmnasia  and  recreation  centers,  and  assist  colleges, 
schools,  and  ho^itals.  all  for  youth. 

It  must  be  realized  by  all  of  us  how  timely  his  gift  ap- 
pears on  the  horizon  of  youth.  His  irtiflanthropic  and  hu- 
manitarian act  is  at  real  impOTtance,  reducing,  as  it  will,  the 
cost  of  providing  for  our  youth,  preventing  Juvenile  crime 
through  improved  living  ccmditions,  conserving  the  heritages 
ot  youth. 

His  surviving  partners,  Arthur  J.  Ronaghan.  Edgar  A. 
Doubleday.  and  Erie  V.  Daveler,  as  executors  and  trustees  of 
his  estate,  can  be  depended  upon  initially  to  carry  out  faith- 
fully the  purpose  of  the  late  senior  member  of  their  firm. 

Not  only  will  the  youth  of  the  Nation  know  Charles  Hay- 
den as  the  embodiment  of  many  virtues  that  distinguished 
him  who  so  w^  provided  for  their  betterment  but  they  will 
come  to  learn  and  appreciate  the  value  of  those  things  that 
T>^»Wi  for  the  opportunity  which  permitted  him  to  become  a 
leader  in  the  finance  and  affairs  of  America,  as  indeed 

he  was. 

Of  New  England  stock,  he  believed  In  doing  and  daring, 
and  staked  all  on  his  youth.  He  came  from  an  old  Boston 
family  and  received  his  educaticm  at  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  At  the  age  of  21  he  undertook  to 
form  his  own  business  and  advanced  rapidly. 

He  had  apidied  himself  particularly  in  economics  and 
mining  engineering  and  f wesaw  the  future  of  copper  in  the 
electrical  field.    So  it  was  that  he  concentrated  upon  the 
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development  of  the  country's  copper  mines.  With  such  re- 
sources as  he  could  conunand  he  formed  the  firm  of  Hayden. 
Stone  L  Co..  and  early  in  his  career  became  a  member  of  the 
Boston  and  New  York  Stock  Exchanges,  the  New  York  Cot- 
ton Exchange,  and  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  The  elec- 
trical business  began  to  thrive  and  copper  stocks  rose  rapidly. 
Largely  tlirough  Mr.  Hayden's  mining  knowledge  and  finan- 
cial wisdom,  his  firm  prospered,  its  interests  expanded,  and 
eventually  the  advice  and  service  of  his  firm  were  sought  by 
the  leading  corporations  of  the  country. 

Charles  Hayden  stood  like  a  mountain  peak  in  the  busy 
marts  of  the  financial  and  business  world.  PracticaUy  every 
concern  with  which  he  was  associated  boasted  of  a  national 
reputation  and  a  name  which  was  familiar  in  the  business 
and  financial  world.  He  grew  steadily  in  importance,  keep- 
ing abreast  of  the  Nation  in  its  rapid  strides  in  a  remarkable 
development. 

But  Charles  Hayden  never  became  steeled  against  the 
world  or  its  people.  On  the  contrary,  he  became  noted  for 
his  many  benefactions  and  philanthropies,  notably  the 
Hayden  Planetarium  in  New  York.  Throughout  he  was 
mindful  that  the  fame  and  power  which  he  acliieved  came 
to  him  through  the  opportunity  afforded  him  In  his  youth, 
and  now  by  his  last  will  he  has  done  much  toward  preserv- 
ing that  selfsame  opportunity  to  the  boys  and  young  men 
of  the  future. 

Our  jrouth.  our  Nation,  both  benefiting,  will  cherish  the 
memory  of.  Charles  Hayden. 


Reorg^anization  of  the  Federal  Judiciary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  G.  RUTHERFORD 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  6. 1937 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  ever  since  the  President  put  forward  his  surprising 
proposal  to  "pack"  the  Supreme  Court  I  have  received  nu- 
merous letters  from  my  constituents  opposing  such  a  propo- 
sition, and  I  received  one  a  short  time  ago  which  I  believe 
will  be  of  interest  to  the  Members  of  the  House,  in  that  it 
shows  just  what  effect  this  holding  of  the  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court  up  to  abuse  and  ridicule  is  having  upon 
some  of  the  people  of  this  country.  It  is  a  condition  to  be 
deplored  by  every  patriotic  citizen  and  well-wisher  of  our 
country.    This  is  the  letter: 

Hon.  Albebt  Q.  Rutherfoko. 

House  of  RepresenteUives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib:  Aa  you  wish  and  need  the  reactions,  sentiments,  etc.. 
of  citizens  generally,  and  trom  our  section  In  particular,  cm  the 
now  famous  (or  Infamous)  Supreme  Court  conflict  precipitated  by 
President  Roosevelt,  may  I,  report  an  impressive  Incident  which  I 
witnessed  with  dismay? 

Two  or  three  weeks  ago  my  htisband  and  myself  attended  a 
matinee  in  one  of  the  moving-picture  houses  in  Ptat  Jervis.  Just 
over  the  border  from  Pike  County,  as  you  know,  and  which  Is 
patronized  by  "our  people",  as  we  have  no  theater  In  the  coxinty. 

Well,  among  the  pictures  and  scenes  of  current  events,  cme 
of  our  noble  body  of  representative  men — ^tbat  of  the  present 
Supreme  Coiut  Justices — was  flashed  upon  the  screen.  Imme- 
diately there  was  a  hiss  here,  another  there,  which  was  picked 
up  by  what  seemed  a  majCH-ity  of  the  audience,  with  hoots  and 
boos  added  to  show  the  disrespect,  distrust,  and  contempt. 

It  Just  made  one  boil  with  righteous  indignation  to  hear  such 
"trash"  dare  to  profane  such  a  high-grade  group — an  almost  holy 
one  as  we  have  become  to  feel,  and  they,  ever  mindful  of  their 
exalted  position  of  honor,  to  hold  sacred  this  trust,  as  such. 

Well,  back  to  the  show:  Next,  a  flash  showing  Senator  Vanden- 
berg  making  a  verbal  statement  as  to  why  he  was  (^poeed  to 
"packing  proposal."  He  too  was  met  with  hisses  and  boos.  Fol- 
lowing him,  if  I  recall  correctly,  a  Congressman  from  Tennessee 
to  tell  why  he  was  for  it.  Instantly  the  audience  gave  cheers  and 
applause.  They  did  not  hear  <nor  care  to)  what  the  man  was 
saying;  simply  one  could  see  his  mouth  move,  the  noise  droiwnad 
out  the  speech.    Tbia  Is  to  show  bow  imthlnklng  the  mob  la. 


But  the  greftt  shock  and  slgniflcant  horror  of  this  Memlngly 
trivial  occurrence  was  that  the  members  of  o\ir  esteemed  SupreoM 
Court  should  be  treated  as  if  they  were  not  only  enemies  of  the 
people  but  that  they  were  abused  and  held  In  contempt  like  lowly 
gangsters. 

Perhaps  this  will  give  you  an  angle  which  has  not  been  pre- 
sented—but. I  fear,  one  that  Is  to  be  reckoned  with.  See  how 
court  rulings  are  Increasingly  disregarded  by  the  Tarlous  eo-caUed 
slt-downers. 

My  dear  Congressman,  what  are  we  beading  for?  Yours  is  a 
great  responsibility  and.  if  only  a  wee  voice,  you  must  be  heard 
and  let  the  others,  whUe  they  have  any  vision  or  sanity  left,  make 
a  chonia  of  protest. 

With  sincere  respect  and  esteem.  I  am 
Yours  truly. 


Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  before,  such  outbreaks  are  to  be 
deplored.  However,  what  can  we  expect  from  the  masses 
when  they  are  urged  on  by  the  President  and  his  satellites 
in  all  parts  of  the  country?  Ever  since  the  day  that  the 
Supreme  Court,  by  a  unanimous  decision,  declared  the  Pres- 
ident's pet  scheme,  the  N.  R.  A.,  imconstitutional  he  and  his 
"copycats"  have  delighted  in  sneering  at  the  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  in  holding  them  up  to  ridicule  and 
scorn.  Surely  he  must  have  known,  if  he  knew  anything. 
that  what  he  and  his  fawning  dependents  were  doing  could 
not  but  cause  disrespect,  not  only  for  the  Supreme  Court 
but  for  all  courts.  But  what  cares  he  that  the  people  are 
losing  their  respect  and  old  regard  for  the  courts  and  the 
law  in  general.  He  seems  ready  and  willing  to  break  down 
the  bulwailc  of  our  liberties  if  he  can  gain  his  point.  We 
see  the  effects  of  his  sneering  attitude  toward  the  coiu-ts 
in  the  present  sit-dovm  strike  situation.  The  decrees  of 
the  courts  have  been  flaunted  and  laughed  at  and  totally 
disregarded.  Mob  rule  and  anarchy  have  taken  the  place 
of  law  and  order.  Yet,  though  called  upon  by  the  most 
prominent  members  of  his  own  party  to  make  some  declara- 
ti^n  as  to  his  position  and  ideas  in  the  matter,  he  has  re- 
mained silent,  thus  giving  tacit  ai^roval  to  the  use  of 
unlawful  methods  on  the  part  of  the  strikers.  John  D, 
Miller,  Esq.,  a  lawyer  of  ability  and  a  man  prominent  in 
farm  matters  of  the  country,  and  a  resident  of  my  district, 
testifying  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  the  other 
day.  well  said.  "Distrust  of  courts  breeds  disrespect  for  laws. 
Disrespect  for  laws  breeds  violence."  We  have  not  yet  seen 
the  end  of  the  effect  of  these  months  of  ridicule  and  abuse 
upon^  courts  and  Judges.  The  dark  clouds  of  mob  rale  and 
anarchy  appear  on  the  horizon;  and  if  the  situation  is  not 
stamly  dealt  with  now,  the  country  win  pay  a  staggering 
price  in  a  few  months  for  the  failure  to  do  so.  Tlie  Pres- 
idoit  seems  to  be  sowing  the  wind  at  present,  but  Just  as 
surely  he  will  reap  a  whirlwind  in  the  future.  Chickens 
always  come  home  to  roost.  He  cannot  have  the  fun  of 
seeing  the  Judges  writhe  and  wiggle  now  and  expect  not  to 
pay  dearly  for  it  in  the  future. 

Let  power  and  Justice,  side  by  slda^ 
Bring  clvU  peace  and  clvU  "priOm. 
Btlll  may  the  ancient  order  bids 
Of  law  and  Uberty. 


Founding  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  RepnhHe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HUGH  M.  RIGNEY 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuetday.  April  6, 1937 

Mr.  RIGNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rxcoro  I  call  attention  of  the  Congress  to 
the  fact  that  this  is  an  important  annivorsary  in  our  Na- 
tion's history,  the  founding  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic. 

This  to(dc  place  on  April  6.  1866.  exactly  71  years  ago 
today,  in  Decatur,  Macon  County.  HL,  which  is  in  mjr  con- 
grrsBJonal  dlstzict. 


*«« 
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Its  foamier  wm  Gen.  Benjamin  P.  Stephenson,  of  Illinois. 
irtio  later  was  ctioaen  Its  flzst  commandfr  in  chief. 

Post  Ho.  1.  ot  Decatur,  received  the  first  charter  issued 
by  the  new  organization,  and  this  (niginal  charter  now  re- 
poses in  the  vaults  of  the  Minikin  National  Bank,  of  that 
city,  as  do  the  minutes  of  the  first  meeting.  Of  the  12 
charter  members,  all  have  answered  the  last  roU  call  except 
Comrade  Chris.  Riebsame,  of  Bloomlngton.  HL 

In  recognition  and  honor  of  this  first  Grand  Army  post 
and  its  distinguished  founder,  Dr.  Steidienson.  two  hand- 
some monuments  have  been  erected,  one  in  Central  Park 
in  Decatur  and  one  at  the  intersection  of  Seventh  Street 
and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  Washington. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  ranks  of  this  once  vast  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic  are  being  rapidly  dei^eted  by  the 
sweep  of  time,  I  think  It  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that 
we  pause  today  to  pay  tribute  to  these  men  who.  by  their 
patriotism,  valor,  and  sacrifice,  made  possible  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  beloved  Naticm  of  ours. 


BcttBons  for  Repealing  the  Surplus-Profits  Tax 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALFRED  L.  BULWINKLE 

OP  MOBTH  CAROUNA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
mesday.  April  $,  1937 


.M^MH-.o    -^««-    '^ BT    «M»     J^BSB    H.    JONES. 

CBAIBMAM  Qg  THE  RSOONSTBUCTION  FXMANCB  CORPCHIA- 

TION.  AMD  OIKKBS 

•        — — — 

ICr.  BULWIMKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  introduced  in  the 
BoiMe  a  bill,  which  has  been  referred  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Oommlttee.  which  has  for  its  purpose  the  repealing  of  the 
tax  on  undli^ded  profits  as  enacted  in  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1«M.  lb  be  perfectly  frank.  I  have  slight  hope  that  this 
praviston  of  the  law  will  be  repealed  at  this  session  of  Con- 
Wnm.  It  is  no  idle  gesture  on  my  part  in  in^txlucing  this 
bill:  inuie  I  realise  that  it  will  not  bring  about  a  repeal  of 
that  section  of  the  act,  yet  I  think  that  it  might  bring  to  the 
tttfPtitrn  (tf  the  Treasury  Department,  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  of  the  membership  of  this  House  the 
necessity  for  at  least  amrnding  the  act. 

My  reasons  for  asking  for  the  repeal,  or.  at  least,  the 
amendment,  of  this  section  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1936  are 
that  I  feel  that  it  is  a  dangerous  provision  of  the  law.  To 
my  mind  this  provisicm  of  the  law  has  the  tendency  to  pro- 
duce poor  economic  managonent  in  those  corporations  which 
axe  wdl  off  flnandally;  and  for  those  other  corporations  that 
are  not  so  well  off  financially,  and  that  have  had  a  slow 
recovery  from  the  depression,  it  afreets  them  very  seriously. 
prom  my  own  knowledge  of  what  is  happening  in  North 
r>»^^itw^  I  abaU  call  to  your  attention  as  illustrations  three 
classes  of  corporations  which  were  hard  hit  during  the 


The  first  is  corporation  A  which  has  a  large  deficit;  and, 
if  the  directors  should  declare  a  dividend,  they,  the  directors, 
are  individually  responsible  to  the  creditors  of  the  corpora- 
tion under  the  North  Carolina  law.  And.  yet.  if  the  dividend 
is  not  declared  and  paid,  and  if  the  corporation  happens  to 
have  made  a  profit  for  the  year,  they  win  have  to  pay  the 
tax.  which  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  penalizing  the  cor- 
piyratfimg,  beeaose  the  directors  acted  in  accordance  with  the 


The  second  example,  corporation  B,  has  outstandii^  pre- 
ferred stoek.  and  under  the  preferred-stock  agreement  a 
rtTtWng  fund  must  be  set  aside  before  dividends  on  the  com- 
mon stoek  can  be  paid.  The  worklnc  capital  of  this  cor- 
ponttoD  does  not  permit  the  setting  aside  of  the  sinking 
fund;  and  ditldeods  are,  therefore,  prohibited.   Under  the 


Revenue  Act  of  li»36.  the  corporation  will  be  required  to  pay 
the  surtax  on  the  undistributed  earnings,  which  payment 
places  a  penalty  upon  the  corporation,  because  Its  manage- 
ment acted  in  good  faith  with  the  holders  of  the  preferred 
stock. 

The  third  example  is  the  case  of  corporation  C,  which  is  in 
receivership,  and,  therefore,  naturally  cannot  pay  any  divi- 
dends to  the  stockholders.  There  is  a  question,  we  assimie. 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  corporation  is  Insolvent.  If  it  is 
decided  that  although  the  corporation  Is  In  the  hands  ot  a 
receiver,  it  Is  not  yet  insolvent,  then  the  corporation  would 
have  to  pay  the  undistributed  profits  tax;  which  brings  us 
to  the  point  of  the  absurdity  In  this  situation,  because  it 
cannot  make  any  distribution  of  its  prrtats  to  the  stockhold- 
ers on  account  of  being  in  the  receivership:  and  it  is  likewise 
penalised. 

But  there  Is  nothing  that  I  can  say  that  would  equal  or 
carry  with  it  the  meaning  of  the  necessity  for  at  least 
amending  this  provision  of  the  revenue  act  as  that  which 
was  said  by  various  Government  officials  whom  I  now  quote. 

The  first  is  that  of  the  Honorable  Jesse  H.  Jones,  Chair- 
man of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  in  a  cam- 
paign qieech  in  behalf  of  President  Roosevelt  and  his  ad- 
ministration, delivered  over  the  radio  on  October  13,  1936: 

I  dnoercly  hope  CongreflB  wUl  review  and  modify  In  some  respeeUt 
the  1936  Revenue  Act  when  It  meets  In  January.  •  •  •  Espe- 
cially I  would  like  to  see  an  amendment  to  this  act  that  would 
encourage  expenditttres  for  modernization  of  all  character;  for 
replacement  of  plant,  machinery,  and  equipment;  for  rebuilding: 
and  one  that  would  make  somj  further  provision  for  Institutlona 
laboring  xinder  debt.  I  have  every  confidence  that  the  President 
will  be  entirely  willing  to  have  Congress  review  this  measure,  espe- 
cially if  it  can  be  shown  that  there  are  Inequities,  or  that  any 
provision  In  the  act  retards  capital  expenditures. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  in  opinion  as  to  the  principle  of  tax- 
ing undistributed  net  income.  At  edl  events  It  is  not  a  new  idea. 
It  has  been  discussed  and  considered  for  many  years.  Several  legis- 
lative attempts  have  been  made  to  force  distribution  of  unrea- 
sonably large  corporate  surpluses,  but  up  to  the  present  act  these 
attempts  have  failed. 

Certainly,  if  business  enterprises  are  permitted  to  accumulate 
reasonable  reserves  to  carry  them  through  periods  of  depression 
or  slack  business,  and  provisions  are  made  that  will  enable  those 
In  debt  to  pay  only  normal  tajtes  until  they  get  out  of  debt,  and 
there  is  a  modification  that  will  encourage  and  permit  capital 
expenditures,  the  principle  of  taxing  undistributed  corporate  net 
Income  Is  enUtled  to  a  fair  trial.  Profits  should  not  be  allowed 
to  accumulate  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  or  deferring  payment 
of  taxes,  or  of  extending  the  operations  of  a  corporation  beyond 
reasonable  and  proper  limits.  Furthermore,  we  might  well  con- 
sldtf  the  danger  of  monopoly  In  running  too  much  to  size  and 
In  getting  the  right  fielder  too  far  from  the  home  base.  In  any 
event,  we  pay  Income  taxes  only  on  net  profits. 

And  also  ftn^thpr  such  radio  speech  was  made  by  Mr. 
Jones  on  the  night  of  November  23,  in  which  he  said: 

The  extra  dividends  that  are  now  being  paid  by  some  corpora- 
tions may  be  misconstrued  in  determining  the  sound  valiie  of  ft 
stock.  It  should  be  understood  that  failure  by  a  corporation  to 
declare  dividends  equal  to  its  taxable  net  Income  would  require 
the  corpwatlon  to  pay  a  graduated  surtax  on  such  of  its  net  taxable 
earnings  tor  the  year  as  are  not  distributed  in  dividends.  If  a 
corporation  distributes  all  Its  taxable  net  income,  it  wlU  naturally 
have  an  irregtilar  dividend  rate,  because  Its  earnings  will  vary  from 
year  to  year. 

"nus  new  tax  Is  not  a  tax  on  existing  surplus  but  a  tax  on  the 
undistributed  net  income  of  a  corporation,  after  depreciations  and 
deductible  loases.  dating  fnnn  January  1.  1936. 

The  second  quotation  that  I  wish  to  call  to  your  attrition  is 
that  of  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  former  Chairman  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  and  now  nominated 
by  the  President  for  Chairman  of  the  Maritime  C(»nmission. 
In  the  year  1936  he  wrote  a  book  entitied  "I'm  For  Roosevelt", 
and  on  page  76  of  the  book  he  had  this  to  say  about  the 
**new  and  unexpected  theory  of  taxation"  which  was  con- 
tained in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1936: 

Finally.  I  believe  the  statute,  even  as  presently  enacted  with 
a  multitude  of  conoeasiaas  to  q)eclal  cinnunctances  deserving 
exempUve  treatment.  Is  premised  upon  a  fallacious  economic 
principle.  As  I  view  It.  the  underlying  postulate  of  this  sUtute 
Is  that  net  tncome  Is  the  eqiiivalent  of  dlsbursable  Income,  and 
that  It  Is  fair  to  tax  dlsbursable  income  and  to  compel  its  dis- 
bursement by  a  heavy  tax  on  the  inoome  not  so  dlsbxirsed.  Spaoe 
does  not  permit  my  detailing  the  numerous  Instances  where  pru- 
dent management  would  require  that  a  sharp  distinction  be  drawn 
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between  net  Income  and  that  property  the  sobjeei  at  dividend 
declaration. 

The  adverse  ^orts  of  the  new  act  are.  of  course,  a  matter  of 
prognosis.  But  it  (^>pear8  to  me  that  the  revenue  act  may  result 
unfavorably  to  two  types  of  corporations.  First,  consider  the  com- 
pany which  has  been  hard  hit  by  the  depression  and  has  been 
slow  in  recovery,  and  is  now  struggling  to  its  feet.  The  compul- 
sory change  in  the  distribution  policy  of  such  a  corparatlaa  which 
the  introduction  of  the  surtax  on  tindlvided  profits  Is  botmd  to 
bring  about  is  likely  to  Itsave  the  company  in  an  impaired  condi- 
tion from  the  viewpoint  of  financial  stability.  Secondly,  the  com- 
pany, which  Lb  well  off  financially,  is  now  given  a  jM^mium  not  to 
save.  Its  dividend  policy  will  be  of  a  hit  or  miss  variety,  depend- 
ing on  the  fortunes  of  the  year,  and  should  another  depression 
overtake  us  it  may  find  many  such  companies  unprepared  fen*  a 
severe  financial  storm. 

My  third  quotation  follows: 

Under  date  of  November  1,  1936.  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  submitted  its  fiftieth  annual  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  on  pages  18  and 
19  of  the  repent  it  is  found  that  the  Commission  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  that  the  Revenue  Act  of  1936.  im- 
posing a  surtax  on  undistiibuted  profits,  should  have  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress  as  affecting  steam  railroads.  The 
Commission  said: 

Recently  ovu"  attention  has  been  called  to  certain  provisl(»s  of 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1938,  namely,  those  imposing  a  surtax  on  undis- 
tributed profits,  and  to  the  effect  that  these  provisions  will  have 
upon  sinking  funds  and  additioos-and-betterments  funds  to  be 
set  up  out  of  income     •     •     •. 

The  Revenue  Act  exempts  from  the  surtax  amounts  paid  out  or 
reserved  for  retiring  funded  debt,  or  withheld  from  stockholders, 
under  written  contracts  of  a  certain  kind  executed  prior  to  May  1, 
1936.  The  exemptions  do  not  apply  In  such  cases  if  the  contract 
was  entered  into  subsequent  to  April  30,  1936.  This  means  that  the 
amounts  used  or  irrevocably  set  aside  under  contracts  entered  Into 
after  the  date  last  mentioned  will  be  subject  to  the  surtax  ftn«^  that 
companies  that  do  not  so  use  their  income  or  set  up  such  funds 
but  distribute  all  their  net  Income  will  not  be  subject  to  the  tax. 
This  also  means  that  those  companies  which  have  weak  «inaT<MBi 
structures  and  should  use  their  income  to  improve  their  prcqierty, 
retire  funded  debt,  and  buUd  up  a  liquid  surplus  against  a  day  ot 
future  trouble  will,  if  they  undertake  to  do  so,  be  subject  to  a  pen- 
alty, whereas  railroad  companies  with  strong  financial  structxires. 
and  able  to  finance  their  requirements  through  t,he  issue  of  stock. 
may  distribute  all  their  income  and  thus  escape  the  surtax. 

It  is  our  view  that  railroads  with  weak  financial  structiires  and 
those  Just  emerging  from  receivership  or  reorganization  proceedings 
under  section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  should  be  encouraged  to 
xise  their  earnings  to  the  extent  authorized  or  approved  by  us  to 
build  up  and  improve  their  property,  retire  their  funded  debt,  and 
create  corpc»-ate  surpluses  in  amounts  sufficient  to  meet  their  emer- 
gency needs,  support  their  borrowing  powers,  and  afford  insurance 
against  obsolescence.  We  suggest  that  the  situation  of  the  steam 
railroads  under  the  Revenue  Act  of  1936  should  have  the  further 
consideration  of  the  Congress. 


Department  of  Social  Welfare  Should  Be  Estab- 
lished—Government Works  Should  Be  Perma- 
nent— Balance  Budget  by  Taxation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Apra  6, 1937 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimoos  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a  statement  by 
my  colleagues,  Edwako  C.  Eichek,  of  Iowa;  Robrt  O.  Allkh, 
of  Pennsylvania;  John  M.  Coitk,  of  WashingtMi;  H-  Jnsr 
VooRHis,  of  California;  Fred  H.  HnDURANDT,  of  South 
Dakota;  Prank  W.  Pries,  of  Illinois;  and  myself.  Ptor  some 
time  a  group  has  met  discussing  the  problems  contained  In 
the  statement. 

We  have  acted  as  a  central  steering  committee  and  have 
attempted  to  oocHxlinate  the  general  views  of  the  group.  We 
submit  this  to  the  public,  believing  that  the  views  represent 
more  than  a  hundred  Members  of  the  House  ot  Repce- 
sentatives. 


The  statement,  tar  full  reading  and  czitldsm  by  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representattres,  Is  as  ftrilows: 


■VBT  WiLUMo  WoucB  hv  Aitica  Has  a  Bibbt  to  a  Job 
OPKBTCNirr  TO  SuppoBT  Rb  FAaolt  ST  OomtmacTtwa 


Tbe  PTDSldent  taae  stated  that  Amortea'i  great  eooDomlo  need 
today  la  for  etlnmlatlon  ot  Industrlea  producing  consamer  gooda. 

Our  outstanding  eoonnmlr  probletn  la  how  to  provide  a  constant 
and  expanding  maztet  at  home  for  the  ptoducts  ot  oar  fWms  and 
factories. 

MUllons  at  able-bodied,  willing,  and  efficient  wotten  remala 
unemployed  and  will,  so  far  as  anyone  can  see,  be  unemployed  for 
some  time  to  comte.  Barring  OoiTenuxiait  fffMTn.  tbey  wm  be  wtth- 
out  purchaclng  power. 


carnfo 


FOB   PUBLIC 


'ATIOK 


There  la  crying  need  for  puMlc  works  In  flood  oontrol. 

tion  of  natural  reeomxxs,  low-cost  bousing,  parte  and  playground 
construction,  and  reforestation;  and  tbere  la  just  as  great»  If  some- 
what leaa  evident,  need  for  community  recreatlaa  programs,  adult 
ediicatkxi.  and  the  devtiopment  of  the  cultural  life  at  aU  our 
people. 

This  work  cannot  be  canted  on  by  private  Industry,  since  there 
la  no  profit  In  It. 

State  and  local  resouroes  and  rewnues  are  being  drawn  upon  for 
ever-Increasing  contributions  to  ths  social-security  program  mm^ 
for  direct  r^ef. 

LCr  US  PBBVSMT  AWOTBB  OOLLArSB 

Another  1929  collapse  can  only  be  prevented  if  tbe  buying 
power  ot  the  nrntion  is  "**t^*'^lnftil  as  production  and  profits 
Increase. 

The  only  answer  Is  a  aitable.  well-planned,  efllolently  conducted 
Federal  program  of  public  wotics  employing  the  unemployed. 

W.  P.  A.  has  done  an  excellent  Job  luider  severe  handicapa. 

But  we  can  and  must  Improve  on  W.  P.  A.  as  we  move  out  of 
the  emergency  and  attempt  to  stablllae  economic  oondltlona  on 
a  new  and  higher  level. 

Although  there  are  probably  10.000.000  unemployed,  competent 
expats  estimate  that  the  en^>loyment  of  3,000.000  persons  on  a 
Government  works  program  in  the  year  1937-38  will  spread  enough 
buying  power  to  make  possible  continued  economic  advance  anfl 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people. 

It  will  cost  approximately  $800  a  year  of  Federal  funds  to  em- 
ploy a  man  and  buy  materlala  for  him  to  work  with. 

XSTABILISH  OCPAKTMXMT  OF  SOCXAX.  WKLVAaS 

The  time  has  come  to  face  facts  and  make  specific  proposals. 
In  the  light  of  the  above,  we  therefore  suggest — 

(1)  That  a  Department  of  Social  Welfare  be  established. 

(2)  That  this  department  organize,  plan,  and  conduct  the  Oov- 
emment  wc»-ks  program  to  provide  work  for  the  unemployed  and 
to  do  necessary  pubUc  wwk. 

(3)  That  the  secretary  of  said  department  submit  annuaUy  to 
the  Congress  estimates  of  the  number  of  perscms  to  be  en^Uoyed 
in  the  works  program  in  order  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  the 
unemployed  and  the  general  economic  needs  of  the  Nation,  to- 
gether with  a  tentative  program  of  work  projects  and  the  ap- 
proximate cost  of  employing  these  pe<^le  on  these  projects. 

(4)  That  Congress  apprc^nlate  money  for  such  a  Government 
works  program  as  it  would  do  for  any  other  regular  expenditui« 
of  the  Government,  and  that  the  item  of  the  Government  works 
program  appear  annually  in  the  Budget. 

LOW-COST  HOtTSINO  AN  IMPOBTAMT  TTKM. 

(5)  That  In  the  act  setting  up  the  Department  of  Social  Wel- 
fare BVifflclent  latitude  In  the  choice  of  wcM-k  projects  be  given,  so 
that.  In  addition  to  flood  control,  conservation,  and  similar  work, 
the  construction  of  low-cost  houses  can  be  Included  and  the 
wasting  of  public  money  on  useless  or  made-wock  projects  may  be 
avoided. 

(6)  That  persons  employed  on  the  public- works  program  be 
hired  solely  on  the  basis  of  their  need  for  a  Job  and  ability  to  do 
It  efficiently;  and  that  they  be  permitted  to  take  private  employ- 
ment at  any  time  that  it  beccxnes  available  without  loaing  their 
right  to  return  to  their  Government  Job  when  the  private  Job  is 
through;  that  Government  employment  be  expanded  when  prlvats 
Industry  lays  men  off  and  contracted  vrben  It  takes  them  back 
again. 

(7)  That  for  tbe  year  1937-38  sufficient  fluids  be  made  avaUabls 
for  the  Government  works  program  to  employ  3.000^)00  persons  at 
$800  for  the  year.    This  wlU  reqvUre  $2,400,000X100. 

TAX — AanJTT  TO  PAT,  HlJUrns  BBCSIVCO 

(8)  That  additional  taxes  be  levied  on  the  bads  of  ablUty  to  pay 
and  benefits  received,  so  that  the  Biulget  may  oe  *?fiffniTi1  even 
with  this  Increase  over  the  Budget  estimate  of  ttas  President  for 
this  purpose. 

This  WlU  revise  tbe  policy  at  the  1920*8,  when  taxes  were  dras- 
tically cut,  the  gap  between  profits  and  accumulated  surpltu  on 
the  one  hand  and  mass  buying  power  on  the  other  hand  aUowed 
to  widen  and  tbe  seeds  of  dqnesslon  sown. 

The  expenditure  of  this  money  Is  absolutely  rssrntlal  If  produc- 
tion Is  to  ooQUnus  to  Inrrssss.    And  cotUlnuoiM^  wtf -balaaoed 
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tlw  «nl7  bop«  ct  fatting 

UtoSonomtaSly  Mid  mormUy  lmpo«lble  to  tolTe  our  prott«ns 
If  w»  !»•«•  out  of  aooouBi  tte  miter*  and  oomumtnc  powOT  « 
poputeiloii. 
laiciMd)     S»w.  C.  fccw.  lova. 

Bo«.  O,  A«XB»,  Penn^vmnl*. 
jtmm  M.  Comi^  Whln^ton 
^owT  VoomBMM.  CaUtoml*. 

rsSS  H.  HlLOIMUMOT.  SOUtlX 

FtuJiK  W.  FteH^  nuiioii. 
itAxmr  MAvmaicK.  Thm. 


Ealargeoient  of  the  Supreme  Court 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  J.  WILL  TAYLOR 

OF  TCNNKSSBB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tvesday.  April  6, 1937 


aTAimBNT  BT  BON.  J.  WILL  TAYLOR  OF  TBNNSSSKK 

Mr.  TATU3R  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaks.  I  adc  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  say  remarks  tn  the  Apimdtx  <rf  tbe 
Raoou»  by  Insertinf  a  statement  made  by  me  on  the  method 
ot  tSie  enlargement  of  the  Supreme  Coiot.  published  in  the 
United  States  News  In  its  Issue  of  April  5  last,  as  follows: 

I  un  Inflexibly  oppoaed  to  the  President's  preMnt  plan  for  en- 
Utglng  the  Supreme  Court.  This  plan  Is  obviously  dlcUted  by 
pcdraSa  oondderatlona.  It  la  aimed  at  political  objective.  It  la 
miuiUeaUy  designed  to  swamp  the  Court  Into  aubjeetlon  to  legls- 
laUve  and  KsecuUve  wUl.  It  la  vtthln  the  letter  of  the  ConsUtu- 
tlcn.  but  a  groaa  violation  of  Ita  iplrlt.  R  vrould  Inevitably  and 
immedlatehr  subject  this  high  tribunal  to  suaplclon.  and  serlouiAy 
impair  the  Jodletal  anttaarlty  of  tbe  Coort  la  tbe  minds  of  the 
pe^le.  It  would  aweep  awmy  our  atrongaat  bulwark  against  Uw- 
Wt^mtam  and  dlaordcr. 

I  neverthelcaa.  do  not  favor  a  fixation  of  the  alee  of  the  Court 
by '  ooastltutlonal  amendment.  The  fact  that  Congress  might 
abuse  a  powor  la  no  nfnr»"<"g  reason  for  depriving  Congreas  of 
that  poww.  In  times  to  come  there  might  be  a  valid  reason,  baaed 
on  Judicial  bualncaa,  tta  dealrlng  to  have  a  smaller  Court — or  per- 
taaiM  a  larger  Court.  It  la  dangerous.  In  my  qplnlon.  to  fill  the 
Oanstltutlon  with  Irondad  rules  In  matters  in  which  fleHblll^ 
might  raaaooably  be  needed. 

wi  should  be  chary.  I  tnt^>,  of  M»**>"«<»"g  our  fundamental  law 
la  order  to  meet  every  paaalng  apparent  or  so-called  emergency. 

I  therefore,  in  sum.  oppose  the  present  proposal  for  changing 
the  slae  of  the  Court,  but  Shall  equally  oppoas  u^J  proposal  for 
irsealng  ths  slae  of  the  Court  throughout  our  whole  national 
future. 


The  South  Looks  Ahead 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  R  RUSSELL,  JR. 

or  oaooGiA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THS  UNITED  STATES 

WednetOoM,  Ajrfl  7,  UST 


BT  HOW.  BOBIM'  B> 
LDTA.  BOOM  TBS  SOUTBBBII 

KMCB  nr  ATiJkirrA.  oa..  afrxl  s 


BSmOLOB.  OP  HOBTB  CABO- 


Mr.  RUaSBUL.  Mr.  President,  X  adc  nnazitmcas  oocsent 
to  have  prtnted  In  the  Appendix  of  tbe  Raooae  an  eddress 
entitled  "The  South  Looks  Ahead",  ddivered  bgr  the  Baaatar 
fNm  north  GBroBna  [Mr.  Rrrwouel  before  the  Boofhem 
TtaflBc  Safety  CXmf arence  In  Atlanta.  Gtau  on  AprQ  5.  1997. 

Tter«  beinf  i»o  objection,  the  addme  mm  ardered  to  be 
pitelod  te  the  Baooee.  as  follow: 

X  am  da  Mir  patsfid  tor  ths  oppoctmitty  to  bs  wKb  yon  hcv* 
tottlglii.  ak^s  dlBBSS  of  aa  aO-day  aearton  at  which  bdosK  ck  you 
paittelpated  In  dlscuastnnB  of  ways  and  aaMOis  fbr 


teocovlng  traae  asf  ety  coallttons  In  the  Southern  States.  If  aay 
subject  «mld  be  given  the  brief  talk  that  I  bhaU  inate  to  you, 
n  wSl  w*U  be  TTis  South  Looks  Ahead."  I  say  this  because 
blchways  and  highway  tran^iortatlon  have  become  a  deep-rooted 
oSt  oftos  South,  and  when  you  consider  the  problema  they  pre- 
set aad  plan  for  the  future,  you  are  truly  looking  ahead.  And 
in  meeting  here  to  AUanta,  you  give  evktoace  that  you  are  looH- 
tog  ahead  for  the  South. 

As  vou  know.  I  am  a  Southerner.  My  entire  life  has  been  spent 
to  tt»  South.  We  hear  much  today  of  the  old  and  the  new  South 
and  the  utogresa  It  has  made.  In  outward  ^pearance  and  ma- 
terial asoeete.  tt  baa  undergone  changes:  but  imderlylng  It  all,  ito 
l^^mdweiiect  for  government  and  ite  lofty  IdeaU  of  cltlaen- 
shlp,  are  those  of  the  same  old  South. 

Some  of  v»  sometlmee  look  with  pride  to  the  conditions  la 
the  old  South.  They  were  unique.  Perhaps  there  were  elements 
of  weakness  In  the  economic  stnicture.  but  they  were  admirable 
weaknesses.  In  the  past,  the  South  was  a  land  of  leisure  and  its 
peot^  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  literature,  to  art  and  to 
«tatesmandiip.  Today,  to  addition  to  all  of  this,  Uwre  Is  work 
on  the  farm  and  to  the  factory  and  our  people  are  receiving  new 
rewards  for  their  industry. 

In  roeaktog  to  you  tonight,  I  shall  do  so  In  the  dual  capacity 
as  a  Member  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  as  a  vice  president 
of  the  organimtion  that  has  made  It  possible  for  you  to  be  together 
here  tonight — ^the  American  Automobile  Association.  The  part 
that  the  American  Automobile  Association,  and  the  hiindreds  of 
motor  clubs  which  are  component  parts  of  the  organisation,  have 
played  to  the  development  of  roads  and  highway  transportation  is 
aotaetlmes  not  fully  appreciated.  But  it  Is  proud  history  to  thoee 
of  ua  who  knew  of  its  activities  In  the  days  when  the  motor  vehicle 
was  a  crude  contraption,  and  roads  were  only  wide  spaces  between 
trees  where  horse-drawn  vehicles  had  passed.  We  should  not 
accept  a  great  national  tostitution  of  service  as  commonplace, 
because  we  are  prone  to  acc^t  our  modem  roads  and  our  modem 
cars  as  cotninonplace. 

At  the  outset,  roads  were  built  by  townships  and  counties. 
Probably  the  first  financial  aid  gflven  to  the  counties  by  a  StaW 
was  to  New  Jersey  to  1891.  By  1903.  11  States  were  givtog  aid  and 
10  years  later,  to  1913.  42  States  were  aiding  counties.  But  even 
then  highways  were  being  built  around  centers  of  population  and 
not  so  much  to  connect  those  centers  at  any  considerable  distance 
from  each  other.  The  need  for  totersUte  roads  was  Just  beginning 
to  be  felt.  Becaxise  of  this  need  there  arose  a  strong  piiblic 
demand  that  the  United  States  Government  should  contributo 
flnaoelally  toward  road  buUding  as  it  had  done  a  himdred  years 
bcfocs.  This  demand  took  definite  form  to  1916  in  the  passage  by 
Congreas  of  the  first  Pederal-aid  bill  providing  for  financial  aid 
to  the  States  to  build  roads,  to  be  administered  by  the  United 
States  Bxuwau  of  Public  Roads.  When  this  bill  was  passed,  all  but 
three  States  were  givtog  aid  to  counties  and  these  three  did  so 
the  following  year. 

Hovrever.  tt  was  not  until  the  Federal -aid  Act  was  amended  and 
extended  to  1919.  resulting  later  in. the  Federal  Highway  Act  of 
1021  that  we  began  to  have  a  pattern  for  a  national  toterstato 
system  of  roads  with  State  highway  departments  cooperating 
with  the  Federal  Bureau  to  giving  the  country  a  system  of  high- 
ways that  t(  without  a  parallel  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

We  must  not  forget  the  part  that  motor  clubs  have  played  to 
maktog  these  roads  possible.  They  were  the  guiding  hands  that 
sent  delegates  to  national  conferences  dedicated  to  getting 
America  out  of  the  mud.  In  fact,  as  many  of  you  present  wUl 
remember,  the  early -day  naotor  club  actually  organized  road- 
building  groups  and  leaders  to  their  respective  communities, 
were  not  above  fllltog  a  mud  hole  while  their  wives  stood  on  ths 
sidelines  providing  lunch  and  cheering  them  on.  That  was  the 
spirit  of  the  motor  club,  a  civic  spirit  we  should  not  forget  to  the 
hustle  and  bustle  of  our  new  economic  conditions. 

In  speaking  of  these  early  days  there  U  no  more  fitting  thing 
that  I  could  say  here  tonight  than  to  pay  a  brief  tribute  to  the 
lato  Clark  Bowell.  an  outstanding  cltlcen.  an  outstandtog  pub- 
lisher, and  an  outatandlng  gentleman,  who  for  many  years  con- 
tributed to  the  material  and  civic  progress  of  this  great  city  of 
Atlanta.  But  to  pay  tog  tribute  to  Clark  Howell,  I  do  so  for 
another  reason.  I  do  so  because  of  tbe  fact  that  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  he  had  visions  of  what  the  automobile  would  mean 
to  the  new  South  and  he  was  ever  in  the  vanguard  of  the  good 
roads  movement.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  his  aMe  son,  dark 
Howsn,  Jr..  is  today  actively  interested  In  the  Atlanta  Motor  Club 
fna  has  the  same  keen  appreciation  for  dvlc  development  th»X  was 
so  !««  svldsnced  by  hia  father.  And  I  must  not  forget  that  I  am 
to  the  home  city  of  another  great  citizen  of  the  South — my  be- 
loved friend,  the  late  John  S.  Cohen,  who  also  contributed  to  the 
Bsw  South  to  great  measiire. 

Bomabow  ths  InipPMBtnn  aeems  to  prevaU  to  soma  ssctlons  of  ttie 
country  that  the  South  la  wlttwut  good  roads  todsy.  What  am 
the  facta?  Crossing  and  crisscrossing  the  11  SUtes  tovlted  to  send 
representatives  to  this  conference  are  more  than  llS.tJOO  miles  of 
aoiCaeed  State  highways.  There  are  thousands  more  mUes  of 
lamroved  county  roads.  But  the  State  highways,  of  course,  are 
U^ed  with  the  toterstatc  system  and  bear  the  greater  voliune  of 
tndBc.  Over  ttiese  southern  highways  move  each  day  some  3.738,- 
eoo  virtilcles  nglatered  in  the  namea  of  dttoena  and  numy  tbo«- 
sands  more  vehicles  owned  by  residents  of  the  East,  the  Morth.  and 
tbe  West.  Summer  and  wtoter  they  find  new  travel  thrUls  and 
new  travel  adventure  to  the  southland.  In  other  words,  we  bavs 
hare  to  the  South  about  13  percent  of  the  country^  motor  vtiilcleo 
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and  nearly  25  percent  of  the  total  mileage  of  surfaced  State  high- 
ways. To  put  it  another  way,  there  are  an  average  of  70  vehicles 
to  every  mile  of  surfaced  State  highway  for  the  coimtry  as  a  whole, 
but  in  the  11  States  tovlted  to  be  represented  here  there  are  only 
so  motor  vehicles  to  every  mile  of  sxirfaced  State  highway.  Cer- 
tainly we  can  tell  the  world  that  we  have  roads — good  roads. 

But  I  am  forced  to  admit — and  with  some  degree  of  shame — ^that 
these  great  Southern  Stetes  have  not  been  as  active  as  many  other 
States  in  assurtog  maximum  safety  for  those  who  use  our  roads. 
Several  States  have  failed  to  enact  sound  laws  to  require  that  new 
operators  show  their  ability  to  drive  a  car.  Others  have  driver 
license  laws,  but  they  fall  short  of  the  mark  when  It  comes  to 
effectiveness. 

Only  4  of  the  11  States  have  a  safety  responsibility  law.  which  Is 
an  effective  weapon  for  removtog  from  the  highwajrs  for  all  times 
those  who  have  proven  themselves  too  reckless  and  too  irre- 
sponsible to  be  allowed  to  drive.  Only  3  of  the  11  Sitates  have 
uniform  rules  of  the  road,  with  the  result  that  State  lines  have 
become  a  symbol  of  confusion  when  it  comes  to  the  movement  of 
traffic.  Only  5  of  the  11  States  have  Stete  hl^way  patrols,  and  to 
some  of  these  the  number  of  men  is  inadequate.  To  my  mind 
there  is  no  greater  contribution  that  can  be  made  to  the  cause 
of  highway  safety  than  to  have  ever  present  on  otir  roads  courte- 
ous and  well-tratoed  men  whose  very  presence  gives  a  sense  at 
security  to  thoee  who  abide  by  the  laws  and  pute  fear  toto  the 
hearts  of  those  who  would  flout  the  law. 

The  accident  situation  to  the  South  today  la  nothing  short  of 
tragic.  It  is  particularly  so  because  the  South  has  always  been 
noted  for  its  deep,  abiding  Interest  to  the  safety  of  Ite  cltlaens. 
The  right  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  to  receive  Twayimum 
protection  from  the  State  has  always  been  recognised.  And  it  is 
most  difBcult  for  me.  as  one  who  has  spent  his  life  to  the  South, 
to  understand  why  out  legislators  have  failed  to  give  highway 
users  tbe  degree  of  protection  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

What  has  been  the  result?  In  1936  more  than  7,200  men, 
women,  and  children  in  the  South  had  their  lives  snuffed  out  to 
highway  crashes  and  tangles.  There  were  250,000  injured  more  or 
less  seriously.  Is  this  not  an  emergency  condition?  When  some 
sudden  disaster  comes  to  our  people  the  whole  coimtry  rises 
quickly  to  respond  with  relief.  And  how  can  we  reconcile  that 
open-hearted  spirit  with  the  manner  to  which  we  Ignore  disasters 
every  day  and  every  hour  on  our  highways? 

The  one  hopeful  thing  is  the  fact  that  our  people  are  becoming 
more  conscious  at  these  conditions  than  ever  before.  Evidence  of 
It  is  found  to  the  flood  of  bills  pending  to  Congress  and  designed 
to  reduce,  if  not  eliminate,  the  steggering  toll  of  deaths  and  to- 
Jurles  along  the  highways  of  the  country.  Some  of  these  proposals 
seem  practical  and  others  are  impractical.  But  the  very  fact  that 
they  have  been  advanced  in  Congress  Indicates  that  the  States 
have  failed  to  do  a  Job  that  is  of  vltel  concern  to  the  public 
welfare  I  am  hai^y  to  say  that  my  native  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina Is  not  in  that  category.  The  effectiveness  of  sound  safety  leg- 
islation is  not  better  proven  than  by  the  fact  that  North  Caroltoa 
was  one  of  three  Southern  States  to  reduce  its  toll  of  motor  deaths 
to  1936  as  compared  with  1935.  But  the  number  of  highway 
deaths  is  still  too  high. 

Perhaps  the  most  signlflcant  of  the  many  bills  pending  to  Con- 
gress are  those  totroduced  by  Senator  Thtticam,  of  Missouri,  and 
Senator  Rtrsscu.,  of  Georgia.  The  Trtunan  bill  would  prohibit  the 
movement  in  interstate  commerce  of  all  vehicles  registered  in  Stetes 
that  do  not  have  a  driver  license  law  with  mandatory  examination. 
The  obvious  purpose  of  this  measxire  is  to  encourage  Stetes  to 
limit  the  use  of  the  highways  to  those  drivers  who  have  demon- 
strated their  ability  to  safely  handle  a  car.  It  is  also  an  indication 
of  what  we  may  expect  in  the  future  in  the  way  of  congressional 
action  if  the  safety  problem  Is  not  solved.  The  bill  introduced 
by  Senator  Russell  would  provide  for  Federal  funds  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  States  for  the  support  of  Stete  highway  patrols. 
Whether  these  two  measures  will  be  given  serious  consideration 
during  the  present  hectic  session  I  cannot  say.  But  I  will  say  that 
the  present  killing  of  38.000  people  each  year  on  the  highways 
and  the  injurtog  of  a  million  more  must  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue so  long  as  there  ar«  means  of  controlling  this  national 
emergency. 

There  are  aome  things  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  has  already 
done.  Underway  to  some  40  Stetes  are  highway  planning  surveys, 
which  will  undoubtedly  go  far  to  giving  us  Information  we  need 
to  planntog  roads  for  the  future.  Bqtudly  aa  Important,  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  haa  a  broad  program  for  constnictlve  research; 
bulldtog  safety  toto  highways  that  are  toterstete  to  character  by 
reason  of  connection  at  Stete  lines,  and  the  elimination  and  pro- 
tection of  rail  highway  grade  crossings — a  program  that  Is  properly 
Federal  In  scope. 

However.  I  might  here  sound  the  solemn  wamtog  that  highway 
transportetion  has  been  developed  because  of  the  free  movement 
It  has  offered  to  millions.  As  a  resi^lt  our  country  has  attained 
a  mobility  never  before  known  to  man.  Control  of  these  vehicles, 
beyond  that  of  commercial  operators  which  arc  essentially  toter- 
stete in  character,  properly  belongs  with  the  Stetes.  There  are 
certeln  constructive  thtogs  that  the  Federal  Government  can  and 
should  do.  Some  of  them  are  being  done.  But  any  undue  Federal 
restrictions  on  free  movement,  whether  it  be  attempte  to  control 
speed  through  governors  on  automobiles,  as  has  been  suggested, 
or  something  else,  will  retard  the  development  of  a  great  todustry 
and  minimize  the  benefits  we  have  gatoed  from  our  new  mobility. 
I  believe  tliat  in  this  stetement  I  reflect  the  attitude  of  many  of  my 
congressional  colleagues. 


Nevertheless,  we  have  many  praesdants  to  oOmt  flaldB  of  Oovani- 
ment  action  where  individuals  and  States  did  not  solvw  problems 
that  could  have  bsen  solved,  neoessltattog  Fedaral  actton  for  ths 
common  good.  I  have  lilgh  hopes  that  this  will  not  come  to  con- 
nection with  highway  use.  And  I  psrtlcolarly  address  this  re- 
minder to  legislators  to  those  States  which  have  oonttoually  faUed 
to  enact  sound  safety  legislation. 

~  Legislative  activity  and  other  safety  programa  are.  of  coiuve. 
being  stimulated  by  tbe  high  degree  of  totcrest  to  safs^  ahown 
by  the  manufacturers  of  automobUss.  It  Is  a  tribute  to  their 
public  spirit  that  they  have  always  been  ooncemed  with  ths  safe 
use  of  their  products.  One  evidence  of  this  Is  oonttoued  IsqnoTs- 
ment  to  the  mechanical  features  of  oars  to  assure  maximum  safety 
and  ease  in  operation.  Another  Is  the  coordinated  effort  to  ban 
advertising  of  high  speeds  which  has  the  tendency  to  enooiirage 
fast  driving.  The  automotive  todustry  Is  also  helping  materially 
by  the  support  being  given  to  groups  directly  concerned  with 
safety.  As  a  restilt.  organizations  with  a  total  membership  of 
nearly  40.000.000 — patriotic  and  servloe  groupe — have  been  enabled 
to  give  more  effective  safety  advice  and  to  moblllae  the  public  for 
Intelligent  action. 

Up  to  this  potot  I  have  dealt  briefly  with  what  Is  being  dons 
about  the  situation  through  soiind  legislation  and  the  develop- 
ment of  public  toterest  In  the  probkna.  Equally  as  significant 
gains  are  being  made  to  another  field.  It  Is  the  field  of  educat- 
tog  youngst«s  and  grown-ups  to  self -protection  when  drlvtog  and 
walking,  and  to  educating  and  training  new  drivers  and  those 
who  will  drive  to  the  future. 

At  the  moment  the  Federal  Oovonment  Is  qwndtog  mMlkMw 
of  dollars  each  jrear  to  assist  the  Stetes  to  providing  vocational 
education  to  flt  yoimg  men  and  women  for  the  practical  art  of 
earning  a  living.  What  could  be  more  flttlng  than  to  have  such 
Institutions  trato  studenta  to  drive  and  thereby  help  aaaure  that 
they  will  live? 

No  better  evidence  of  the  wldeapread  growth  and  efrectlvcneas 
of  the  safety  education  programs  to  our  ■ff^fM>lT  can  be  found  th»n 
the  fact  that  the  President  of  the  United  Stetes  paused  to  his 
official  duties  soms  months  ago  to  extend  greetlz^  to  several 
thousand  school  safety  patrolmen  gathered  on  the  White  Houss 
lawn.    They  were  present  from  many  Stetes. 

I  checked  Just  the  other  day  and  found  that  350.000  boys  and 
girls  are  enrolled  in  the  patrols  sponrfored  by  school  and  police 
authorities  in  cooperation  with  the  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion. These  trained  yoimgsters  dally  safeguard  7,000,000  school- 
mates to  some  3.000  cities  and  towns.  This  activity  has  repeatedly 
been  approved  by  the  United  Stetes  Bureau  of  Education  as  an 
important  phase  of  school  work,  and  it  is  additional  evidence  that 
something  Is  being  done  about  bringing  to  our  people  a  greater 
degree  of  safety. 

As  safety  education  In  the  grade  schobls  has  been  expanded, 
there  has  come  a  comparatively  new  fleld  of  educatlcmal  ac- 
tivity. It  is  driver  education  and  training,  now  maMng  remarkable 
strides. 

One  of  the  tragic  angles  of  the  situation  today  is  that  while  a 
mass  attack  on  the  pn^lem  is  under  way  and  corrective  measures 
are  proposed  we  lack  deftoite  toformatlon  on  the  extent  of  the 
"plague",  if  I  may  call  It  that.  No  better  evidence  of  this  can  be 
foxmd  than  stetements  in  the  press  within  the  last  few  days.  For 
example,  one  group  concerned  with  highway  safety  tells  us  that 
38.500  persons  were  fatally  tojured  during  1936.  Another  group. 
which  has  an  ofllclal  stetvis  to  the  extent  that  It  Is  flnanced  by 
Federal  funds,  say  that  the  number  of  motor  deaths  last  year  was 
35,695.  This  difference  of  2.800  offers  concrete  evidence  of  tho 
need  tot  unimpeachable  and  ofllclal  stetlstlcs. 

The  seriousness  of  the  problem  should  neither  be  overestimated 
nor  underestimated.    We  should  have  the  facta. 

Certainly  we  should  realize  that  with  safer  use  of  the  streete 
and  highways  as  our  goal  we  should  begto  with  a  definite  knowl- 
edge of  Just  how  many  people  are  killed  and  tojured  annually, 
and  how,  when,  and  where.  The  logical  place  for  the  gathering 
of  such  date  Is  an  agency  oi  the  Federal  Government,  with  the 
cooperation  of  Stetes  and  cities.  It  would  seem  that  tbe  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  with  Ite  long  espsrisncs  to  gathering  vital  sta- 
tistics, Is  the  proper  agency,  and  It  Is  partially  doing  ths  Job  now. 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  Congress  will  provide  ths  additional 
atithorlty  and  funds  necessary. 

It  Is  my  tmderstandlng  that  several  measures  with  saeb  an 
objective  are  now  being  considered,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  support 
these  at  take  the  initiative  to  advancing  such  a  proposal.  The 
Government  now  is  performing  many  less  Important  functions  to 
endeavortog  to  aid  the  States  to  solving  problems  that  are  not 
so  pressing  as  reducing  the  effeeta  of  the  "highway  plagus." 

What  about  the  future?  Shall  we  conttoue  to  spend  laifs 
for  game  conservation  and  forest  protection — both  worthy  cat 
and  say  that  human  UfS  cannot  be  safegtiarded  on  hlgfawaya  be- 
cause the  cost  la  too  great?  Shall  we  try  to  curb  the  aale  of 
flrearma  and  narcotics  and  then  let  anyone  drive  an  atitomobUs 
to  oertato  areas  without  regard  for  their  ability  or  phyalnl  quali- 
fications? Shall  we  Inspect  the  quality  at  meate  and  let  any 
character  of  assembled  Junk  be  driven  on  the  highways?  Shall  we 
view  our  experience  with  the  accident  problem  dwlng  tbs  last 
decade  and  conttoue  to  let  proved  Irresponsible  persons  uss  our 
roads?    These  questions  must  be  answered. 

As  I  have  previously  said,  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  any  Bwlsial 
regulation  that  will  have  the  effect  of  discouraging  car  uss  and 
retaxdlng  the  devdofmient  of  motor  tranqxirtatlon.    Ths 
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,  .^.^  by  the  Statat  uid  munld- 

.„ to  be  no  qoMtten  that  unlcw  Bonao 

nii«n  1»^  li«ted  in  mMting  Uw  problem  tako 
aetlon.  ttov*  wUl  develop  a  etrang  senUmcnt  In 
■■ent  ateppinc  Ul  ^  ^^ 

TBS  DnnHTT  i>i«i~-"  o<  «»*•  confemM  today  to  to  ■•*  t^ 
vbeSa  to^ottcn  foTtto  South  to  plan  Ito  mte^  P'°«^,*fiiS 
mJmT  actMtlM  for  the  futw*.  Am  I  have  told  you.  our  people 
JS^^S  «  bieSliii  ■«•  "tety  conectoua.  The  time  may 
S^f^l^tlKiM  pUn^  vacatlan  tripe  may  ln'««**^*«  ***If 
I^I.,ir^;;Jy;n«^  ^  JL  to  wbat  extent  eafeguarde  vlU  be 
lu-^rJ  jjMiiiil  tbfl  UM  o(  Om  blcbwaye.  Tbfenfore  tbe  time  la 
S?S  SaoBtt  tiTi^  W?  w  e^Sct  many  mlUions  ol  new 
SSU?to«mrvSniially  to  our  park,  and  playground..  We  may 
SSrt  many  mllllooa  at  doUara  in  new  re»enue-rei«nue  ttoat  irtU 
SS  teioir  cltl«ai.  wlthowt  depleting  our  mlnea.  denuding  our 

'"SSiJ'sSSSSJS^  SS:pl«-  lor  ^  advertising  «f««li. 
tvatTamaetlMW  paopli  to  ttM  South.  Oan  tbat  adverting 
ptomlM  ♦V»™  Mfe  bi^way  eondltlonsT  Oan  we  aaenre  tbeae  peo- 
Se  that  our  realdent  drlvere  know  bow  to  handle  a  car?  Can  we 
pranlae  thira  that  giant  biMia  will  not  dl«egard  «»e,^fe<»  »*^ 
A^ttn  we  oCer  evktenoe  that  weU-tralned  o«oer«  wlU  be  on  duty 
our  hlghwayaf  We  should  be  able  to  aaeure  these  things, 
,  th^win  be  jwt  as  Important  to  highway  trav^  tomorrow 
as  our  ae^  attritions  and  our  htatorte  tradlUons  are  today. 

What  acganlaatlons  are  beet  equipped  to  mobUlae  pubUc  senU- 
ment  In^Jupport  of  much-needed  aalety  leglslatlwo.  of  much- 
^eded  road  bimioTementa.  and  «  mueh-naeded  education  and 
tratnlnc  of  drlvcfst  I  wlU  attempt  to  answer  that  question.  1 
SM  the  motor  etaiba^  which  have  throughout  the  whole  motor  era 
b«&  a  bulwark  t£  protection  for  thoee  who  drive.  «  ^  ^ 
motor  tiuba  and  ttoetr  national  ocganiaatlon  that  demonstrated 
to  the  world  that  the  automobUes  of  the  early  ninetlee  offered  a 
laaslbte  means  of  traiMportatton.  It  was  the  motor  dube  and 
thSMMtkmal  orgaalaaadnTaa  I  hava  said,  that  led  the  fight  which 
cave  us  the  roads  we  have  today.  Therefore.  I  eay  that  the  motor 
Sib  la  the  proper  agency  to  again  show  its  strength  and  leadership. 

It  has  bSromyS^uie  to  travel  ertenslvely  by  automobile. 
Mv  travels  have  been  abroad  and  through  every  SUte  in  this  coun- 
tn  And  it  has  been  my  cnerlence  that  the  States  with  the  most 
Mtiva  motor  ctvbs  have  the  moat  active  safety  programs,  the  best- 
»i.^«*H  roadi;  and  the  fairest  taxation  of  car  owners.  But  your 
motartilub.  your  spokesman,  and  your  agency  of  service  can  be 
oaly  M  ctcoiH;  as  we  indlvlduala  make  it. 

On  ewy  tend  are  signs  that  the  South  is  truly  looking  ahead. 
It  should  alao  look  ahead  in  safety  and  to  use  the  adjective  made 
by  our  honotsd  Piwldent.  wa  must  look  ahead  now. 


Sit-down  Strikes  and  Unfair  Industrial  Practices 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  April  7, 1937 
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Mr.  TftAZmt  Mr.  PreHdent,  the  dean  o(  Northwestern 
Law  School.  Mr.  Leoo  Oreen.  has  written  an  article  relatl^ 
to  lit-down  strikes  which  appeals  to  me  as  a  very  clear  pres- 
gntatlon  of  the  snhlect.  I  ask  unantmous  consent  to  have 
H  poUtshed  In  the  Appendhc  of  the  Rsookb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
pcintod  In  the  Raooaa.  as  follows: 

IPMm  the  JHm  BepubUc  for  Kar.  M.  19S7I 

X^m  CAJa  lOa  THE  BT-VOWW  STUKB 

The  ilt<4owa  strtka  pieasnts  a  new  probtam  for  Government 
and  indurtTMlMa.  The  flrat  raactton  waa  that  the  slt-dowa 
■tottan  were  Biara  iiewiSMsni  against  whom  the  equitable  rem- 
edy of  inluBctlon  waa  available.  But  thla  quick  analysis  seema 
to  have  bean  far  too  almpla.  Aa  is  frsquenUy  the  case,  ^hat  sems 
•t  ant  to  be  a  sUapla  situation  upon  further  «J«»J»J^^«5^ 
•at  to  ba  OM  so  eompactty  oompKa  *^»*rf2^*^  5S2St 
•Boarant  only  after  the  doaest  study.  Soma  conservative  lawyers 
SESTtbeieCareh  been  alow,  and  doubtleaa  wlU  oontlnua  to  bestow, 
STeoB^Swtha  amunent  against  tha  amployeea  on  the  coitaoa 
■BBly^  wMih  waa  at  Bnt  brought  forward. 
^Sa  ravaeUve  luUsMts  oTeMioyw  and  emidayea  In  thetr 
TClatlons  with  each  other  baM  faU  raongnltkm  und«p  the  com- 
■vwwwa  w  _  oMMttttttloM  oC  Ar«k>-Amarteaii  Jmia- 


dictiooB.  Within  the  past  century  everything  affecting  their  relac 
tloxMi  has  changed  completely.  The  personal  master  has  become 
an  Industrial  corporation,  a  conglomerate  of  thousands  of  stock- 
holders, bondholders,  directors,  corporate  officials,  managers,  super- 
intendents, and  assistante  of  aU  sorts.  The  personal  servant  haa 
become  a  labor  union,  itself  a  conglomerate  erf  persons  and  or- 
ganisation almost  as  far-flung  and  equaUy  as  difficult  to  visualize 
aa  the  corporation.  The  simple  handcraft  has  become  the  highly 
coordinated  mechanized  maas-productlon  processes  of  Industry. 

The  industrial  relation  resulting  from  these  changes  differs  as 
ereaUy  from  the  simple  relation  of  master  and  hired  hand  as  doea 
the  modem  indiistrlal  corporation  from  the  personal  master,  the 
labor  union  from  the  personal  servant,  or  industrial  mechaniza- 
tlcm  from  simple  handcraft.  It  is  the  result  of  a  long,  tedloxis, 
coatly  evolutionary  process.  And  the  sit-down  strike  U  but  the 
latest  BtM)  In  the  stniggle  between  a  large  mass  of  employers  op- 
crating  under  an  InsUtution  known  as  an  Industrial  corporation 
''and  an  equally  large  or  larger  mass  of  employees  <^?eratlng  or 
attempting  to  operate  under  a  somewhat  slmUar  Institution  known 
as  a  labor  union  to  work  out  their  respective  rights,  duties,  and 
privileges  in  Industrial  enterprise— enterprise  resulting  from  the 
tolnt  efforts  of  what  we  oversimplify  as  capital  and  labor 

The  industrial  enterprise  is  not  made  up  merely  of  land,  luick, 
mortar  and  machinery  on  the  one  hand  and  personal  services  of 
many  Individuals  on  the  other.  These  two  great  interests  of 
property  and  personality  are  both  essential  to  the  enterprise,  but 
Mch  alone  is  meanln^ees  to  the  industrial  world.  It  la  their 
Joinder  that  creates  the  third  great  interest,  the  Industrial  reU- 
tion  upon  which  industry  is  based.  It  Is  their  joinder  that  brings 
Into  Sstence  this  something  distinct  from  the  parental  forbears 
aa  a  child  Is  distinct  from  Its  parents,  or  a  corporation  from  Ita 
stockholders,  a  partnership  from  Its  members;  about  which  cluster 
rights,  duties,  lublllties.  and  Immunities  not  yet  clearly  articu- 
lated in  terms  of  legal  theory  except  as  they  are  recognized  aa 
relations  equal  In  dignity  and  value  to  those  of  property  or 
personality.  .   . 

That  this  something  whith  has  been  In  the  process  of  develop- 
ment for  a  century  or  more  has  an  existence  all  Its  own,  as  much 
so  as  the  family  or  the  corporation,  both  of  which  In  like  manner 
are  made  up  of  an  indefinite  number  of  similar  relational  Inter- 
ests is  all  too  clear.  And  that  it— as  the  family  and  corporation 
have  come  to  be  by  a  process  of  evolution  in  human  affairs— is  a 
\isable,  workable,  recognizable  concept,  requires  no  demonstration 
further  than  common  observation  and  experience.  ...*». 

The  industrial  relation  In  Its  initial  or  formative  sUte  is  tne 
result  of  a  contractual  nexus  between  the  two  parental  organisms 
of  industry— those  who  supply  Its  property  capital  on  the  one 
hand  and  those  who  supply  its  service  capital  on  the  other.  But, 
as  in  the  case  of  family,  corporate,  partnerships,  carrier,  and 
all  other  lmp<Mi*nt  relations,  the  slender  tie  of  the  Initial  contract 
Is  overgrown  by  a  network  of  tissue,  nerves,  and  tendons,  as  it 
were,  which  gives  the  relation  Its  sUmlflcance.  The  respective 
rl^ts.  duties,  privileges,  and  Immunities  of  the  parties  to  the 
Industrial  relation  are  too  numerous  to  recite  here,  but  they  are 

Both  participating  groups  have  contributed  heavily  to  the  Joint 
enterprise  ot  indiistry.  The  contributions  of  tlioee  who  make  up 
the  corporate  organization  on  the  one  hand  are  visuaUaed  In 
plant,  machinery,  raw  materlaU,  and  the  like.  They  can  be  seen, 
recorded,  and  valued  ln.-dollars.  We  caU'them  property.  On  the 
other  side  are  hundims\of  personalities  who  have  spent  years 
training  theb-  hands  voA  senses  to  q>eclaliaed  skills;  who  have  set 
up  habiutlons  conveniently  located  to  their  work:  who  have  be- 
come obligated  to  families  and  for  the  faculties  necMHtfT  for 
maintaining  them;  who  have  ordered  their  Uvea  and  developed 
disciplines:  all  to  the  end  that  the  properties  essential  to  todujoj 
may  IM  operated  for  the  profit  of  the  owner  group  and  for  their 
own  livelihoods.  Their  outlays  are  not  so  visible,  nor  so  easWy 
measured  In  dollars,  b\it  in  gross  they  may  equal  or  even  exceed  the 
eontrlbutlons  at  the  other  group.  Both  groups  are  Joint  adven- 
tuivri.  as  It  were.  In  Industrial  enterprise.  Both  have  and  neces- 
sarily must  have  a  voice  in  the  matters  of  common  concern. 
Beth  must  have  protection  adequate  to  their  Interests  as  against 
the  world  at  large,  as  well  as  against  the  undue  demands  of 
each  other.  

Dlqmtes  have  frequently  arisen  between  employers  and  em- 
ptoyeea  Normally  they  have  arisen  on  complaint  of  employees. 
In  order  to  give  vfelght  to  their  demands,  concert  of  effort  was  the 
fliat  step.  This  resulted  ultimately  in  the  recognlti<m  o<  the 
union  organization.  Then  came  the  strike,  the  doeed  shop,  the 
unkm  card,  the  sympathetic  strike,  followed  by  picketing,  bomb- 
ixw,  boycotts,  and  ctdlective  bargaining.  These  in  turn  were  met 
in  various  ways,  the  lockout,  strikebreakers,  criminal  proaecuUons. 
lojuDOtlona,  "^yeUow  dog"  contracts,  company  unions,  espionage, 
and  the  like.  An  effective  measure  on  one  side  has  always  called 
for  a  counter  measure  on  the  other.  Like  the  less  complex 
carrler-pasaenger  relation,  the  relation  between  insurer  and  in- 
sured, the  oU  and  gas  lessor  and  lessee,  and  every  other  such  rela- 
tion, the  Indurtrlal  telation  has  been  built  slowly  but  certainly 
vpon  the  reactlona  of  the  parties,  the  public  gennaUy,  and  Ooy- 
cmment  to  practices  which  have  been  employed  by  the  one  party 
and  the  other.  

Prom  such  a  background  has  come  the  sit-down  strike.  It  la  a 
raSnfement  that  could  oaily  resolt  from  years  of  strugB^  and  btttsr 
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experience.  Having  found  the  walkout  ineffective,  and  picketing, 
boycotts,  sympathetic  strikes,  and  other  measures  severely  re- 
stricted by  law.  imions  have  used  the  sit-down  strike  to  avoid  the 
difflcxilties  of  them  all.  to  be  more  effective.  Instead  of  employees 
severing  their  relations  and  thereby  automatically  placing  them- 
selves outside  as  dissatisfied  former  employees,  they  now  insist  on 
maintaining  their  relations  while  they  negotiate  about  their  com- 
plaints. Once  they  sever  the  relations  they  become  strangers  to 
the  enterprise  and  trespjassers  if  they  remain  upon  the  employer's 
premises,  but  as  employees  they  stay  at  their  posts  ready  to  work 
upon  condition  that  the  employer  shall  negotiate  with  them. 
Thus  they  retain  their  interest  in  and  relation  to  the  common 
enterprise. 

Moreover,  they  deny  the  employer  the  power  to  discharge  them 
and  thereby  sever  the  relations  they  have  with  the  Industry.  They 
insist  that  by  negotiation  some  basis  be  reached  upon  which  work  of 
the  enterprise  may  be  continued.  The  right  to  fire  Is  an  incident 
of  the  simplest  form  of  contract,  tbat  of  employment  at  the  will  of 
both  parties;  It  has  no  place  In  a  relation  which  Is  based  upon  In- 
finitely more  than  mere  contract.  A  wife  caimot  fire  her  husband, 
a  parent  his  child,  a  corporate  stockholder  other  stockholders,  one 
partner  another  member  of  the  firm,  an  insurer  the  Insured,  a' car- 
rier Its  passengers,  with  impunity.  Neither  can  an  employer  fire 
his  employees  en  masse.  These  other  relations  are  at  best  only 
analogous,  but  they  give  point.  All  institutions  built  upon  re- 
lational interests  of  the  groups  concerned  must  submit  to  the 
obligations  which  have  grown  up  aroxind  the  particular  relation, 
and  If  It  is  to  be  destroyed  it  must  be  done  subject  to  such 
obligations. 

The  right  to  fire  Is  a  rtght  to  end  the  relation.  Clear  enough 
in  the  simplest  forms  of  relations,  it  does  not  obtain  between  a 
group  employer  on  the  one  hand  as  against  group  employees  on 
the  other.  An  industrial  corporation  cannot  fire  an  industrial 
union.  Industry  has  grown  beyond  that  stage.  To  protect  him- 
self against  incompetence,  dishonesty.  (»■  malicious  damage  it 
is  the  employer's  right  to  fire  the  individual  employee  who  refuses 
to  respect  his  obligations.  But  used  as  a  means  of  weakening 
an  organization  of  employees,  or  as  a  means  of  refiising  to  nego- 
tiate with  them  about  their  common  enterprise,  the  right  to  fire 
has  no  place.  In  the  one  instance  it  is  used  in  defense  of  his 
interests:  In  the  other  it  becomes  a  means  to  destroy  the  strength 
of  the  employee  group  and  to  escape  the  obligation  to  negotiate 
the  industrial  difference.  It  is  thxis  that  employees  may  peace- 
fxilly  sit  and  wait  xmtll  their  complaints  are  ironed  out  through 
negotiations  between  their  representatives  and  the  representatives 
of  the  corporate  group  of  owners.  They  do  not  operate  or  do 
injury  to  the  owner's  property.  They  make  no  adverse  claim  of 
possession  to  the  premises  they  occupy.  They  merely  occupy  them 
because  they  are  an  incident  to  the  industry  in  which  they  have 
an  interest.  If  more  were  needed,  they  oould  well  claim  a  license 
coupled  with  an  Interest  In  the  premises  devoted  to  the  enter- 
prise. But  they  sit  to  negotiate  some  affair  pertinent  to  their 
relation  to  industry. 

And  this  Is  thehr  right.  If  so.  It  Is  equally  their  right  to  protect 
themselves  against  attack. 

Whither  does  this  right  lead?  What  are  Its  Impllcatlonaf  What 
are  its  llmlUtions? 

Strangely  enough,  though  government  has  provided  means  for 
protecting  every  other  important  relation.  It  has  not  provided  any 
means  to  settle  the  dlq>utes  of  industrial  employer  and  employee. 
They  are  not  Justiciable  matters;  the  courts  afford  no  remedy  to 
either  party.  Political  and  economic,  broad  and  Irreducible  to 
legal  theory,  the  courts  have  left  such  disputes  alone. 

Is  this  then  to  be  an  empty  right?  Does  government  offer  no 
protection  to  these  Interests  when  assailed  by  the  parties  them- 
■elves?    Is  this  right  a  dead  end? 

Not  by  a  long  shot  I  True  it  Is  that  government  offers  nothing 
affirmatively  for  the  protection  of  employees'  relatUmal  interests 
against  the  refusal  of  sn  employer  to  negotiate  their  differences, 
but  neither  does  government  offer  an  employer  afflrmative  relief 
or  protection,  in  absence  of  violence  (W  fraud  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployees directed  against  his  interests.  Employer  and  employe* 
hold  their  fates  as  to  their  commcm  relations  In  their  own  handa. 
In  that  fact  Is  found  the  significance  of  the  sit-down  strike.  It 
gives  employees  a  means  of  forcing  negotiation,  and  such  a  meana 
without  the  severance  of  the  relations,  without  vl<4ence  or  other 
unlawful  conduct. 

But  suppose  negotiation  resiUts  in  failiure.  what  then?  Here  U 
the  gap  that  government  has  not  filled  and  the  one  it  must  fill  before 
we  go  very  much  farther.  No  one  else  can  fill  the  gap.  But  until 
it  has  done  so.  there  is  nothing  a  court  can  do  to  adjudicate  the 
Issues  between  industrial  employers  and  industrial  employees, 
and  it  will  therefore  not  intervene  in  behalf  of  either  party.  It 
will  not  rob  employees  of  the  advantage  which  falls  to  them  as  an 
incident  of  their  relation.  Their  presence  in  the  industrial  plant 
so  long  as  they  refrain  from  fraud  or  violence  does  not  violate 
their  obligations  as  employees:  they  are  not  trespassers:  they  are 
still  employees  with  all  their  relations  Intact.  Nor  should  a  court 
■eek  an  excuse  to  take  Jurisdiction  of  such  a  situation  on  some 
Incidental  point  and  thereby  prejudice  the  main  dispute  when  It 
has  no  power  to  settle  It  dlrectiy.  The  courts  have  no  part  to 
play  in  such  matters  in  absence  of  violence  or  fraud;  they  should 
^eavethe  parties  where  they  are;  they  have  no  means  of  their  ovm 
to  work  fair  settiements.  and  they  should  await  the  action  of  gov- 
ernment through  some  agency  better  equipped  to  deal  with  such 
problems. 


A  court  of  eqxilty  will  not  act  In  ubiftnrft  of  the  Invmslan  at  a 
clear  legal  right.  Kven  then  Injunction  is  a  matter  of  sound  dis- 
cretion. It  only  became  available  in  labor  diqnitcs  where  vio- 
lence or  its  threat  or  some  form  oi  fraud  against  person  or  prop- 
erty was  said  to  be  Involved.'  When  neither  la  present.  Injunction 
has  no  part  to  play  In  labor  disputes.  In  the  peaceful  sit-down 
strike  the  only  claim  as  the  basis  for  injunctive  relict  Is  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Industrial  plant.  But  that  Is  only  an  Incident  to 
the  Industrial  relation  which  the  Industrial  employee  enjoys  In  the 
employer's  property  devoted  to  the  enterprise.  As  long  as  It  Is 
occupied  in  good  faith  awaiting  the  adjustment  of  differanoas 
growing  out  of  the  Industrial  relation,  occupation  of  the  plant  la 
not  merely  a  privilege  but  the  employee's  right. 

And  thus  It  Is  that  the  sit-down  strike  may  be  the  last  step  In 
the  long,  costiy,  brutal,  and  In  -many  respects  unintelligent  strug- 
gle through  which  the  Industrial  enterprise  vrlth  Ita  congerlea  of 
relations  has  evolved.  Such  is  the  history  of  most  human  Institu- 
tions. But  this  struggle  should  now  be  over.  Having  won  their 
recognition  as  Joint  adventurers  In  indxistry,  the  Industrial  rela- 
tion having  assumed  so  large  a  place  in  our  social  organism,  em- 
Ptoyees  should  now  be  willing  to  submit  their  oompUlnts,  when 
negotiations  have  failed,  to  a  duly  organiaed.  safeguarded,  and 
intelligent  Government  agency  so  constituted  as  to  have  the  con- 
fidence of  employers,  employees,  and  the  public  at  large.  The 
implications  of  such  a  method  of  settling  dlsptites  cannot  be  de- 
veloped here.  Both  groupa  would  doubtless  be  equally  fearful  of 
such  a  suggestion,  and  they  will  not  accept  It  imtll  they  ai«  cer- 
tain that  they  are  meeting  on  an  equal  basis  before  a  puUlc  that 
U  wholeheartedly  devoted  to  fair  play  between  them.  It  Is  enough 
to  say  that  such  an  arrangement  would  necessitate  naponalble 
leadership  of  the  highest  type  on  the  part  of  both  groupa,  and 
that  each  group,  along  with  the  pubUc.  would  have  everything  to 
gain  and  nothing  to  loee.  The  aUltude  of  English  omltal  Bng- 
llsh  labor.  English  public,  and  English  Government  at  honae  and 
in  the  conunonwealths  has  definitely  pointed  the  way  here 

This  in  brief  Is  the  case  for  the  sit-down  strike.  It  lesta  upon 
four  fundamental  propositions:  '' 

1.  Employees  have  an  Interest  In  the  Industrial  relation  distinct 
from  any  property  Interest  or  interest  of  personality.  Such  inter- 
est is  a  valuable  one  of  the  same  dignity  as  that  of  property  and 
is  given  the  recognition  and  protection  of  the  courts  as  prt^erty. 

3.  Disputes  between  employers  and  employeea  with  reelect  to 
Industrial  relations  Involve  economic  and  political  questions  out- 
side the  Jurisdictions  of  the  courts;  the  problems  Involved  ai«  of 
such  great  difficulty  administratively  that  courts  wlU  not  muler- 
take  to  adjudicate  them  but  will  leave  them  to  other  agencies  of 
government  and  to  the  parties  themselves  In  absence  of  such 
sgencles. 

3.  Courts  will  not  prejudice  the  Issues  between  Industrial  em- 
ployers and  employees  by  assuming  Jurisdiction  of  Issues  Inci- 
dental to  the  main  dispute  in  absence  of  physical  vlolenoe  or 
fraud  directed  against  the  persons  or  property  of  the  parties. 

-4.  Occupation  in  good  faith  and  peacefully  of  a  plant  devoted 
to  Indtistiy  by  employeea  awaiting  the  adjustment  of  differences 
growing  out  of  the  Industrial  relation  Is  but  an  Incident  of  the 
Industrial  relation  and  In  no  sense  unlawfuL 
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HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  April  7, 1937 


LTITBt  OP  EDWARD  P.  PBICHABD.  JB. 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  a  very  bright  young  man 
from  Kentucky  Is  a  student  at  the  Harvard  Law  ScbooL  His 
name  is  Edward  F.  Prichard.  Jr.  He  has  written  a  very 
intelligent  letter  to  the  Boston  Herald  with  reference  to  the 
decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  last  Monday  on  the  mini- 
mum-wage case. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  letter  printed  in  the 
Rkooko. 

Without  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RicoBo,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Boston  Herald  of  Apr.  a.  1937] 

JX78TXCB  BOBfeBTa'  CBAIfOai  HAS  WOT  BCBW  BZnjUXM 

To  the  Bntob  or  trb  Haaaut: 

Two  Items  appear  on  the  editorial  page  of  your  Issue  for  llareh 
81  that.  In  my  (pinion,  call  for  comment:  One  Is  your  edltcxlal 
on  the  Adklns  case;  the  other  Is  a  letter  from  P.  W. 
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far  tiM  BaJorttf  1b  tlM  WHiUngtan  Idnlnmin  Wag*  csm. 
jnrtvftTttMCttrt^etlaa  ha  •t««>|>ted  to  drmw  between  tbat 

mnA  tiM  TIpaMo  OMe,  dMlded  last  June.  TIm  <ll»tlactlon  wm 
.^tba  TtaaMoL  erllaw  TartTMaa.  it  waa  not  open  tor  tba 
court  tLn^wStette  AdUDa^^arlrbaraaa  In  the  Waahlngton 
SSritW^SrwHat  tHa  Oitef  Jurtle.  actually  -*«»«■"*» 
ttlB  ouaatftonwH  not  "deanad"  to  be  open  In  the  Tlpaldo  eaae. 
That  WM  aaaarantlv  baaad  on  tb*  aUtenent  at  Mr.  JuaUoe  Butler 
in^  nnSSToaM.  vbera  be  aald  (at  308  U.  S.  004):  "No  appU- 
eatlon  baabani  made  for  raeonatdefatkm  at  tbe  constitutional 
quasaoo  tbsiv  involved.'*  Are  tboae  stetnaenta  and  Infereneea 
triMT    What  are  tba  taetat 

1  AttoRMT  acnaral  Bennett,  of  Ifow  Tort,  filed  a  petition  for 
eerttonrl  In  tbe  Tlpaldo  caae  on  Maceb  16.  1«6.  At  page  9  1m 
g^li|.  •'xiM  dreusMtanoea  pievalllng  under  whlcb  tbe  Mew  Tork 
1.^  '^laa  eoaeted  oaU  for  a  reoonsMecmtlon  of  tbe  Adklns  caae  In 
the  llgbt  at  tba  Mew  Tork  act  and  tbe  «aoditions  aimed  to  be 
remedied  tbenby."    That  la  plain  enough  language. 

t.  Paul  H.  Wlndria.  eorpocatton  oounad  for  tba  city  of  Mew  Tork, 
filed  a  tartaf  In  aopport  of  Mr.  Bennett's  peUtton.  He  said  on  page 
4-  *^e  ask  ^*>t*  court  to  grant  a  writ  of  certiorari  herein  in  order 
^^  the  dDctrtn*  at  Adklna  against  CbUdrvi's  Hoepltal  •  •  • 
■Mf  be  taqulrad  imo  afraab.    •    •    •-     ^^ 

t.  Ttala  argument  waa  noted  by  tboae  opposing  tbe  Htm  Tork 
mm  On  page  Sa  of  T^aldo'a  brief,  bla  lawyers  lald.  "Dam  sug- 
!!L^|nn  tl£ths>*  hM  bssn  a  change  In  condltlooa  to  warrant  a 
;|y^.tjw  iioir  from  the  Adkliw  case  Is  faadful."  Thla  la  reiter- 
ated on  page  68  c<  the  sasae  brief.  

4  Mr  jStlct  Butlar  and  the  ChM  Juatlee  could  not  have  orcr- 
iQPfcjrt  the  nyntlM  T*"*""  at  Mr.  Justice  Stone.  He  WKf,  on 
ttM  iMt  pege.  "m  addition  the  petttkm  aaslgns    •     •     •    that 

tite  rtrniimrU under  wbleh  the  Mew  Tork  law  waa  enacted 

aZ  for  a  leooiMlderaUon  at  the  Adklna  eaae  •  *  *.  Unicsa 
we  an  now  to  construe  and  i«ply  the  fourteenth  amentjnent 
without  laofd  to  our  dartalons  ainee  the  Adklna  caae.  we.oould 
not  rlgbtty  avoid  Its  reconsldsratlon  even  If  It  were  not  •*«»•'' 

S,  gSmt  Jiwttce  Stone  pointed  out»  there  Is  no  rule  of  law  whlcb 
althw  leaulrca  or  parmlta  the  Oaurt  to  deelare  a  law  uncoosUtu- 
*um^mi  ^Sm9  counssl  iL^'-»^««»g  the  statute^  have  made  the  mistake 
oCMgulng  that  an  earlier  ease  WW  distinguishable  inatead  of  argu- 

bnm  that  It  was  wrong. 

8.  The  Court,  on  October  12.  1888,  denied  a  rehearlngln  the 
Tlpaldo  oass.  demote  tbe  fact  that  counad  again  raq[uasted  a  re- 
eoMkleratlen  of  the  ^'^"*  caae. 

rtoST-npaldo  caae  Itaelf.  Mr.  Justice  Butler,  despite  his 
statement  that  tbe  Adklns  caae  waa  not  open  to  reconslrtwraaon. 
devoted  the  entire  latter  half  of  bU  opinion  to  reaffirmation  of  Ita 

"mlnrlnles  "  ^. 

^  Tn"'  t^f  Waahlngton  case.  M^.  Justice  Sutherland  In  writing 
for  the  dissenter*  treated  tbe  Tlpaldo  caae.  as  well  ss  tbe  Adklns 
CMS.  as  an  answer  to  the  miOorlty.  Mr.  Justice  Butler  Joined  In 
this  oplnldi. 

WbSare  we  to  make  of  thU  evidence?    Tlie  only  poaiible  con- 
clusion ssems  to  ms  that,  despite  what  Ut.  Justice  Butler  and 
Cauef  JusUce  Hughes  have  said,  tbe  Adklna  case  was  cyan  for 
_  recQSMtdvatlcn  in  tbe  Tlpaldo  case. 

^x^But  whj  waa  It  neccsMuy  for  these  things  to  be  said?    That 
Is^the  crucial  question.  .         „ 

First,  as  to  Mr.  Justice  Butler.  The  Adklns  cass  was  universally 
unpopular,  gteiyune  knew  that.  If  dedded  the  same  way.  the 
Tipaldo  case  would  be  even  more  so.  The  best  way  to  excuse  an 
unpopular  decision  Is  to  make  It  appear  Inevitable.  If  the  Adklns 
caaewas  not  raopaned.  the  Ooort  could  ssy.  "We  had  to  do  it 
6nder  tbe  Adklns  case,  and  tbe  Adklns  case  wasn't  open."  Thus 
the  myth  of  miH'»**r*«'^  law.  proceeding  from  case  to  case,  logi- 
cally, could  be  preeerved.  for  a  time. 

Second,  aa  to  Chief  Justice  Hughes.  It  would  be  dllBcult  to 
explain  why  the  Court  waa  upholding  a  statute  whlcb  only  6 
mmtte  beCore  was  fatally  uneonsUtutloBal.  The  compoaltlon  of 
the  Court  had  almost  completely  changed  since  1933.  It  would 
be  much  eaaler  If  It  could  appear  that  what  the  Court  was  over- 
ruUiM  waa  a  16-y*ar-old  dedsloa.  Hence  thU  effort  to  make  It 
^^as  If  tbs  Court  war*  not  sanrtliwilng  what  a  majority  of  Its 
thoi^hi  ealy  •  moBlha  mo  »  vlolatlcn  of  fundamental 
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or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  POPE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  AprU  7,  19Z7 


ARTICLB  BT  BICHABD  L.  NEUBERGKR  ON  THB  SUBJBCT  OF 
T.  V.  A.  FOR  COLUMBIA  BASDi 
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Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rbcoro  an  article  on  the  subject  of 
T.  V.  A.  for  the  Columbia  Basin,  written  by  Richard  L. 
Neuberger.  ^  .    ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 

T.   V.    A.    »Oa   THK    COLUKBIA   BaSXX? — COBBBNT   COMTSOVSaaT    OVO 

TBmBSZs  Vallkt  AuTHOsrrT  Raoxs  u»  ths  National  CAPrrAL— 
AaBUMnrrs  Favobimo  and  Opposme  Bocm  AuTBoairr  Gxvxm  nr 
TBXB  AancLB 

By  Richard  I«.  Neuberger 

(Mr  Neuberger  has  recently  written  an  article  for  Harper's  BCaga- 
Bine  on  the  Columbia  River  Bardn,  which  was  adjudged  by  the 
National  Council  of  Librarians  r^  1  of  the  10  outstanding  maga- 
zine articles  published  during  th,*  month  of  Pebrtiary.) 

"Under  the  rates  charged  by  the  Commonwealth  &  Southern 
Xrailty  Co.".  says  Congressman  Johw  E.  Rankin,  of  Mississippi, 
"liXW  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  cost  166.10.  Now.  under  the 
rates  of  the  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority,  the  same  amount  of  power 

-The  support  of  the  T.  V.  A.-,  declares  bulletin  no.  127  of  the 
American  Uberty  League,  "comes  from  those  who  wovild  abandon 
our  Institutions  in  favor  of  some  form  of  collectivism.  -In  the 
Interest  of  the  preservation  of  the  American  system  of  govern- 
ment, the  trend  shoiild  be  checked.  The  movement  toward  soclaU- 
satlon  of  the  electric-power  industry  is  an  attack  upon  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  government." 

TawNssars  basin  BxrrRsrLT  shapb 

These  conflicting  statements  summarize  briefly  the  controversy 
raging  around  the  boldest  experiment  of  the  New  Deal— the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority.  Individuals  as  far  apart  economically  as 
Norman  Thomas  and  the  editors  of  Jxidge  have  called  the  T.  v.  A.- 
the  most  significant  Government  undertakmg  in  the  last  decade. 
Whether  you  think  it  will  save  America,  or  whether  you  think  It 
Is  the  prelude  to  anarchy,  the  T.  V.  A.  is  important.  Its  success 
or  failure  may  affect  the  course  of  American  economic  life. 

The  Tennessee  River  Joins  the  CTlnch  near  Knoxville.  rolls 
southward  into  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  swings  northward  Into 
Tennessee  again,  and  Joins  the  foaming  Kentucky  at  Paducah. 
The  basin  of  the  Tennessee  Is  shaped  like  a  butterfly,  and  In  this 
basin  the  Federal  Government  has  launched  an  undertaking  which 
President  Roosevelt  calls  "progress"  and  Newton  D.  Baker  terms 
"socialism." 

TWO   FACTIOUS*    ABOUMKNTS    TOLD 

The  butterfly-contoiired  shed  of  the  Tfennewee  River  te  almost 
a  continent  removed  from  the  far  larger  basin  of  the  Columbia, 
but  whether  the  T.  V.  A.  proves  to  be  "progress"  or  "socialism 
will  have  a  profound  tearing  on  the  development  of  the  great 
river  in  the  far  West.  Already  cries  for  a  Colvunbla  Basin  Au- 
thority echo  through  the  halls  of  Congress.  A  formidable  bloc  la 
demanding  such  an  innovation.  

Will  there  te  a  C.  B.  A.?  Representative  Maukt  BCavbick.  or 
T^zas,  whom  the  President  recently  commissioned  to  Introdii^ 
tbs  8t4>reine  Court  bill,  says  "Yes."  Representative  Jami  W. 
Morr.  of  Oregon,  eays  "No." 

Opinion  has  split  Into  two  widely  ssparated  segments.  The 
group  opposing  a  C.  B.  A.  gsMratly  makes  thsss  contentions  and 
poitits:  ^ 

^Trtfat*  powsr  ratss  in  ths  Pacific  Norttawsst  an  rtsKmabU  and 
fair.  The  utUlty  oompanlss  ars  substantial  t8«P*y«»'  Th«r«  ii 
M  II8M1  la  cmbarklni  upon  a  program  of  wboto^  "g*»,J*iJg 
of  a  fast  lodustry.  liMMMvUls  snernr  ibould  not  bt  tlM  In  witb 
tbat  from  Oraod  Ooul**  but  ibouldlb*  krat  Mp^raM  to  uttiJM  IM 
liwatkmsi  advantafM.  RatM  from  the  Oovtrnmtnt  dams  iboiM 
MgnSuatsd  iBMMd  of  bslng  tprMd  ovtr  tb8  whol«  arta.  la 
SL  wafTand  in  tbU  wa;  oolyToM  all  tbs  ■oontvlU*  pow '•^iJ 
SuMd  •flclMitty.  A  iow^ts  district  dU^ly  adjaotst  to  tbo 
dam  would  enable  now  industn«i  and  faetorlM  to  consume  mucb 
of  tb«  «Mrgy  at  profit  to  the  entire  area.  Tbe  T.  V.  A  le  regi- 
ScSutlmoo  a  vMtMale.  and  sbould  not  bi  appljaltothe  laA- 
pcndent  and  fortbrlfbt  cltlaeae  of  tbe  Padfle  Ifortbwiei.'' 
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The  advocates  of  the  O.  B.  A.  advance  directly  antithetical 
arguments: 

"Tbe  private  companies  are  gouging  the  consumers  of  the 
Northwest.  Under  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  aggregate  electric  bill  for 
the  State  of  Oregon  could  te  sliced  in  half.  Bonneville  and  Grand 
Coulee  should  te  under  one  administration.  Just  as  the  Federal 
Forestry  Services  in  Oregon  and  Washington  are  under  one 
biireau.  The  power  rates  should  te  the  same  for  the  whole  area 
and  not  cheaper  in  the  direct  vicinity  of  the  dams.  The  purpoee 
of  Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  is  to  provide  cheaper  electricity 
for  the  farms  and  hcmies  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  not  to  offer 
plums  to  eastern  inanufact\irers  and  industrialists.  'Thit  T.  V.  A. 
may  te  regimentation,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  jieople 
of  tbat  region  seem  to  like  it;  they  voted  20  or  30  to  1  for  the 
New  Deal  at  the  last  elecUon." 

The  problem  at  whether  there  will  te  a  Columbia  Basin  Author- 
ity is  not  a  futiuv  Issue.  It  is  here  right  now.  Senator  Popk,  of 
Idaho,  and  Representative  Hnx  of  Washington  have  Introduced 
a  bill  to  provide  for  such  a  program.  Several  weeks  ago  President 
Roosevelt  submitted,  ^provingly,  a  set  of  Bonneville  reoominen- 
datlons  which  Representative  Smtth  of  Washington  and  othera 
say  is  the  opening  wedge  for  a  set-up  similar  to  the  T.  V.  A. 
Numerous  eastern  newspi^Mrs  expressed  the  same  view. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  centers  aroxind  two  present 
dams  and  five  dams  projected  for  the  future.  The  main  dam  Is 
the  giant  barrier  at  Muscle  Shoals,  for  10  yeara  a  political  issue 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  The  other  present  dam  Is  Norrla  Dam, 
on  the  Clinch  River,  started  as  soon  aa  Mr.  Roosevelt  took  ofllce. 
and  named  for  the  senior  Senator  trom  Nebraska.  The  T.  V.  A. 
is  listed  aa  an  administration  to  generate  electricity.  Improve 
navigation,  provide  for  national  defense,  prevent  soil  erosion,  a.ii<i 
Institute  flood  contrcd. 

HOPB  FOB  SXmXJlB  8ZT-TTP 

T.  V.  A.  proponents  hope  to  see  a  similar  set-up  centered  about 
Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  Dams.  Although  the  T.  V.  A.  has 
been  far  more  in  the  national  eye  than  the  projects  on  the  Colum- 
bia River,  the  western  tmdertakings  are  \iltimately  more  Im- 
portant. Grand  Coulee  ts  the  greatest  power  site  ever  developed. 
Eventually  it  will  produce  more  electricity  than  all  seven  T.  V.  A. 
dams  combined.  Bonneville's  full  capacity  of  432.000  kilowatts 
will  te  approximately  the  same  as  that  of  the  T.  V.  A.  principal 
unit  at  Miiscle  Shoals. 

Pew  public  Issues,  the  Supreme  Court  question  excepted,  have 
aroused  such  partisan  and  passionate  defenses  and  denunciations 
as  the  T.  V.  A.  Senator  Noaais  calls  it  "A  victorious  ending  of  a 
12  years'  struggle  on  tehalf  of  the  conunon  people  against  the 
combined  fCM-ces  of  monopoly  and  human  greed."  But  Wendell  L. 
Wilkle.  president  of  the  Commonwealth  &  Southern,  states  that 
by  autocratic  and  tyrannical  governmental  powers  the  T.  V.  A.  has 
set  up  a  vast  bureaucracy  in  the  South,  a  bureaucracy  without 
conslderaUon  for  the  literties  and  rights  of  the  people. 

OPPOSmON   TAKBS   VABIOUB   POB1C8 

Opposition  to  connecting  Bonneville  with  Grand  Coulee  takes 
various  forms.  RejH^sentative  Fbancis  D.  Cuxjon,  erf  New  York, 
says  Bonneville  Is  a  practical  project.  But  of  Grand  Coulee  he 
adds:  "Grand  Coulee  is  a  vast  area  of  glocony  tablelands  inter- 
spersed with  deep  gullies.  The  project  has  been  condemned  by  the 
National  Grange  and  other  agricultural  groups.  In  the  region  of 
Grand  Coulee  there  is  no  one  to  sell  the  power  to  except  coyotes 
and  Jack  rabbits.  Grand  Coulee  is  that  colossal  imposition  uptm 
the  American  people." 

Tjrlng  in  Bonneville  with  Grand  Coulee  Is  telieved  to  te  the  first 
step  in  the  direction  of  a  Columbia  Basin  Authority.  In  the  rec- 
ommendations sent  to  Congress  by  the  President  this  statement 
appears: 

"In  recommending  an  administrative  program  for  Bonneville  the 
committee  has  not  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  must  ulti- 
mately te  a  tle-ln  of  other  Federal  projects  In  the  Columbia 
River  Basin  •  *  •.  Theee  two  major  projecta  in  the  Columbia 
River  Basin  (Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee)  should  te  considered 
together." 

At  present  there  Is.  considerate  agitation  In  favor  of  having  the 
War  Department  continue  to  operate  the  dam  at  BonnevUla,  turn- 
ing over  the  electricity  to  the  administrator  at  the  switchboard. 
Thsre  also  Is  some  opposition  expressed — such  as  by  Repressntatlve 
MoTT,  of  Oregon — to  letting  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ickes  name 
the  Bonneville  administrator.  Mr.  Ickes  Is  sympathetic  to  the 
T.  V.  A.  and  Its  ramiflcatlons,  aad  tbs  belief  has  been  ■tpreseed 
tbat  he  might  influence  tbe  Ooltunbla  Basin  In  sueb  a  direction. 

paonoTS  VMBBB  sBPsaAn  •uBsstrs 
Kow  BonnetUle  and  Orand  Coulee  are  under  distinct  aad  sepa- 
rate bureaus.  Tlie  former,  recorded  as  a  navigation  enterprise, 
is  being  built  by  the  Army  engineers.  Tbe  latter,  its  principal 
purpoee  Irrtfatioa,  le  under  the  euperrieioa  of  tbe  Bureau  of 
ileelamatloa.  A  Columbia  Baslu  autBorlty  would  put  both  dams 
in  cbarte  of  tbe  same  admlaietratlon,  as  are  tbe  various  projecte 
la  tbe  T,  V.  A. 

hktn  groups  la  betb  Orefoa  aad  Wasbtagton  feel  tbat  ftate 
distribution  of  tbe  power  from  Boaaenile  aad  Oraad  Coulee  is  tbe 
aaewer  to  tbe  queetlon,  Tbese  sdyocatee  backed  tbe  graage  power 
bllle,  wblcb  were  defeated  ia  tbe  two  Btatee  at  tbe  lael  electloa. 
They  have  espwesid  feaeral  eyntpatby  with  tbe  T.  ▼.  A.  program, 
but  have  intimated  that  Bonne  rllle  aUfbt  lose  a  rate  advaatafc 
if  dovetailed  wltb  Orand  Coulee. 


There  is  a  large  segment  of  opinion  that  feels  there  should  l>e 
a  power  pool  betvreen  the  Government  and  private  nnmpftTt<it 
This  view  hss  been  expressed  by  the  Portland  Chamter  of  Com- 
merce, which  believes  that  the  ccmstructlon  of  tranamission  lines 
by  the  Government  should  te  held  to  a  minimtim  xt  also  has 
been  voiced  by  Clatide  McCoUoch,  State  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  in  these  words: 

"Bonneville  should  not  te  administered  In  a  tptxiX  destructive 
to  existing  utilities,  which  are  large  taxpayers  to  city,  county,  and 
State.  •  •  •  Use  of  existing  privately  ovmed  transmission 
facilities  can  no  doubt  te  worked  out  on  tains  favorable  and  fair 
to  both  BonnevlUe  and  existing  uUUtles.'* 


PO' 


POOL 


Senator  Nobbis,  Benjamin  Cohen,  and  other  advisers  to  the 
President  are  opposed  to  this  policy.  They  say  there  should  te  no 
power  pool,  and  that  if  private  companies  cannot  meet  Govern- 
ment ocKnpetltlon  that  Is  their  hard  luck.  This  group  is  generally 
in  favor  of  the  T.  V.  A.  principles  and  program. 

8o  the  possibility  of  a  Columbia  Barln  authority  pends  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress.  Senator  Pore  and  Repreeentattve  W"j  are  de- 
termined to  p\ish  their  bill,  and  have  been  encouraged  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  recommendation  that  eventually  Bonneville  and  Orand 
Coulee  sho\ild  te  linked  In  one  set-up. 

Advocates  of  a  low  rate  for  Portland  appear  to  te  opposed  to  a 
C.  B.  A.  Iliey  contend  that  throwing  In  with  Grand  Coulee  on  a 
postage-stamp  rate  basis  (tte  earns  for  the  entire  region)  would 
deprive  Portland  of  nattiral  locatlonal  advantages.  In  answer,  the 
C.  B.  A.  proponents  say  that  Bonneville  Is  being  built  by  the  entire 
Nation,  not  Portland.  They  claim  that  the  farms  and  homes  of 
the  Northwest  can  only  te  teneflted  if  the  rate  load  la  distributed 
evenly  over  the  whole  area. 

The  lower  house  of  the  Oregon  Legislature,  by  the  margin  ctf 
31  to  28,  voted  a  few  weeks  ago  against  any  form  of  power  pool 
with  the  private  companies.  Tills  was  considered  a  boost  In  the 
direction  of  a  public  authority  few  the  Columbia  Baaln.  But  the 
memorial  died  in  the  senate,  so  the  question  ended  in  a  stalemate. 

Whether  the  Columbia  will  te  administered  by  a  governmental 
authority  parallel  to  the  T.  V.  A.  will  probably  te  decided  to  soma 
degree  3,000  miles  away  In  Dixie. 

ACAIKST  trb  C.  B.  A. 

(Statement  prepared  by  F.  H.  Young,  of  the  Oregon  Buslnsss  A 
Investors,  Inc.,  summsrizlng  the  opposition  to  a  Columbia  Basin 
Authority  patterned  after  the  T.  V.  A.) 

Proponents  of  a  Columbia  Valley  authority  are  simply  playing 
Into  the  hands  of  Portland's  rival  communltlee  that  would  like 
to  see  the  Bonneville  project  shackled  to  other  developments  less 
advantageously  situated. 

Los  Angeles,  for  example,  wo\ild  like  to  see  Bonneville  In  the 
hands  of  a  visionary,  expensive  "authority"  that  had  a  lot  of 
different  irons  In  tte  fire  and  a  lot  of  diverse  political  interests 
to  serve. 

Why?  Because  Bonneville  power  will  te  cheaper  than  the  vast 
quantities  of  power  Los  Angeles  is  committed  to  take  from  Boulder 
Dam.  It  will  te  cheaper;  that  is,  unless  Bonneville's  natural  ad- 
vantages are  vriped  out  by  tielng  it  up  with  hlgher-ooat  projects 
and  putting  it  under  tte  control  <rf  an  organisation  that  Is  not 
single-mlndedly  devoting  Itself  to  tte  challenging  problem  of 
putting  Bonneville  to  work  productively. 

SBATIUC  GBOUFS  PAVOB  AUTROBXTT 

Seattle  would  like  to  see  Bonneville  submtUnated  to  a  broad 
"authority"  program.  Right  now  the  Seattle  municipal  electric 
syst«n  hss  a  greet  surplus  of  gensratlng  capacity.  Only  a  few 
nv>n»>>'y  ago  Seattle  City  Light  brougtit  In  two  new  generating  units 
at  its  superambitlous  Sksgit  River  development.  These  two  new 
generators  have  a  capad^  at  130.000  kilowatt*— oearty  half  aa 
much  again  as  can  te  generated  by  tte  Initial  power  tuilts  at 
Bonneville. 

How  is  Seattle  to  attract  new  Industries  if  Booncvllls  offers 
cheaper  power  at  tidewater?  How  Is  Seattle  going  to  pay  out  on  Its 
huge  Investment  on  tte  Ocaglt  River  if  it  cant  even  dlapoee  at  Its 
present  surplui,  to  say  nothing  at  the  artdlttnnaJ  surplaa  tbat  wlU 
be  created  by  a  continuing  ooastruetloii  program?  Ttaaas  aie  ques- 
tions tbat  are  causing  Seattle  boosters  to  loss  some  sleep. 

J.  D.  Rom.  head  of  Seattle  Cl^  Light,  has  pukUdy  uifsd  that 
Bonneville  and  Orand  Coulee  te  Interoooneeted  by  a  transmission 
line  ruanlat  eaet  of  tbe  mountaine.  But  be  doesn't  want  a  traas- 
mlaslcn  line  bringing  Coulee  power  aeroee  tbe  Oaeeadee  dlveet  to 
Seattle.  If  Seattle  Aty  Light  is  to  te  connected  wltb  BonaevUle 
and  Orand  Coulee,  be  maintains,  let  it  be  bjr  tbe  loofssl  way 
around— tbroufb  Portland. 

WOOL*  enrs  ssattu  ooMroaraatB  sasv 

Tbe  practical  eflE8ot  of  eticb  a  circultoue  interconnection,  of 
course,  would  be  to  glye  Seattle  Olty  Ligbt  a  coaafortaMe  seal  la  tte 
own  particular  eeraer.  free  to  sell  power  ae  cheaply  ae  It  eaa  bo 
produced,  wblle  Boaaevitte  etniMled  aloaf  ae  beet  it  could  uader 
aa  artlflclaUf  eetabliebed  rate. 

To  attract  aew  iadtwtnee  to  Boaaeriiie  is  goinf  to  be  a  aaa- 
elaed  job,  eves  with  tbe  lowest  posslbie  rale  for  power.  Xt  U  a  lob 
tbat  calls  for  ualty  of  purpoM  aad  concentrated  effort  en  tbe 
Immediate  task  at  band.   Otterwiee  Portland  wlU  eee  Ite  dream  of 


new  pay  rolls, 
window. 


■MTkets,  aad  aew  population  fly  out  of  tbo 
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irO.  B.  A. 

_  _  ftqtn  vartous  aOmxaelm  at  s  OoJmnbUi 

KMvn  ""'    of  W^tflagtop;  lUnn  Matsucx.  of  Tbxm; 

Ua«U^V.  A.  «t«'th^«maU  rii^  torn  «f^I»opW 

TVA.  rata*  ttao  MinuiJ  otoctrle  bUI  of  tiM  pooftlo  of  WMbington 
w^oM  be  cut  fMB  tMjtlt^?!  to  $13,427^1. 

nS  F«t^  MorkbiMrtbM  potantteUy  mora  XhMa.  ono-fifth  of 
tlJli5^«T0ftheUiilt«lBM*-.  autaipoct«itto»»thl.toB 
derated.  trmMmlttod.  and  dlrtrlbotod  by  a  powerftilcentral 
SencjTio  as  to  preront  the  oootinoatton  of  present  dlacrtmina- 
^orj  and  monoipoUetlc  praetlcea  of  pttvato  eompaalM. 
T.  ▼.  A.  wmaooax  cbbafb  anas 
Mo  BMfc  bvBoflta  vUl  aeenia  to  ttao  MorthVMt  aa  a  whole  If 
ta  not  made  avallabto  under  a  sfirteBi  of  untf ocm  rates  de- 
to  diatrUMito  tbs  ben^to  of  tbaso  public  projMrU  through- 
out the  liaiismlsaton  ana.  Thla  ean  be  done  only  under  the 
of  a  owtoal  agancy  noi  limited  to  the  confines  of  any 


TheT  V.  A.  has  brought  cheaper  etoctrteal  ratea.  better  farming 
iiMiMne'tlnn  and  living  oondltlooa  to  ttw  tnhahltanU  of  seven 
aoutbem  Stataa.  There  U  an  oMntlal  neceaslty  'orajtaUlar 
aat-uD  in  the  Columbia  River  Baaln.  The  people  of  Oregon  and 
Wa^bL^toQ  and  Idaho  stMuId  have  dectrlc  rates  aa  low  as  any- 
vrlMiv  In  t*y  Nation. 

The  T  V  A.  has  liifTisenil  the  consumption  of  electricity  by 
laduetiw  ratea  40  orlO  percent,  and  even  more.  Strangely  enough. 
ttmpraktB  of  private  utOltiee.  which  have  been  forced  to  meet 
Se  mwlow  rmtM.  h»ve  becnlncreaaed.  The  results  of  the  T.  V.  A. 
•■Dertment  tnrtv-^t^  ^^t  the  prorfaa  of  putting  public  service 
tato  pubUo-eervlee  cofpoeatloa  has  benefited  consumer  and  utility 


atvaa  '^sia 

The  only  agency  capable  of  giving  aD  the  people  a  f  •Ordeal  is 
tbe  Mttal  O^eraimnt.  The  Padfle  Northwest  both  need*  and 
merits  a  <3olumbla  Basin  Authority.  The  C.  B.  A.  bill  will  contain 
four  saUent  points:  The  cheap  and  plentiful  deUvery  of  power 
to  the  lesldents  of  the  Northwest  at  a  fraction  of  the  present-day 
eoat:  the  reclamation  of  1 JOOJDOO  deaert  acres  by  the  Coulee  Dam: 
ttoa  mniuuiBiiiit  of  laddontal  eitmp  water  tran^Mrtation  Into  the 
MiartorofOngon  and  WMhlngton.  and  which  will  reduce  the  cost 
of  transportation  of  our  frulta.  vegetahlea.  and  sm>n  gr*lP»;  •»<» 
^ttt  not  Iwrr.  tlM  insuranoe  of  ooo^ileta  flood  control. 


A4drcflMS  at  Dedication  of  the  New  Poet  Office  and 
Federal  Bntldings  at  Waco  and  San  Antonio,  Tex^ 
ud  Before  the  Joint  Session  of  the  Texas  Legis- 
latnre  at  Anstin,  Tex. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MORRIS  SHEPPARD 

OF  nexAfl 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wtdnsada9.  AprU  7. 19S7 


OBIBIAL  PABLXT  IN  TSXAS 


Ifr.  8BSPPARD.  Mr.  PTMldeot.  whfle  In  Texaa  reeently 
the  rwtmiitrr  Qmmnl  Bon.  Jmdm  A  Fferley  deUvered  » 
Manbar  ef  f«7  tntOTMtiiv  and  tawtnietlve  addrMses.  iMk 
tturt  then  addreiaeg  maj  be  printed  In  the  Bacon. 

Ttero  belnc  no  objactton.  tba  addreaiaa  were  ordered  to  be 
prtetad  In  the  Raooaa.  aa  foUova: 


WACO,  ns,  iwsnsT.  auaca  n.  i»st 

I  always  anticipate  a  visit  to  »*»•  y**:  f^*  P"^?™;    *,,^ 

'Bartleulaxly  honored  to  receive  an  invitation  to  be  with  the  peo- 

SeofWaM  in  toe  dsdlcatloB  of  this  ^ilradld  new  Federal  bulld- 

^Whlle  «  was  only  recently  1  dlauwd  thai  the  name  Tnas 
li  derived  from  an  Indian  weed  meaning  "Sl!?!?^^  HmtJS^ 
•ver.  Ymm  f^o  X  Isai  nsit  tiMt  Tmaam  mm  a  friendly  and  hospttabie 

""^S^seetloB  ol  Amartaa  haa  been  the  aosne  of  more  historical 
•dven^TBOBi  mora  Mamsd  with  liirtBtfey  of  ntt  w;!  cn^  ^ 
SST^SiSraadwme  moe^  rishly  endowed  with  the  pnoeleas 
narttage  oC  notable  ettlBeaa.  _  ..«.    _  ___  .^  *w.«-«         ^ 

It  la  BOl  iLiunssij  Cor  ma  to  Mean  ttm  namaa  flCjniaM  ffm^ 
Tteana  who  have  gone  before.  The  aofverelgn  SUto  of  Texaa  wl^ 
ttMy  founded  and  devtioped  on  tree  and  independent  prlndplea. 


and  which  has  come  to  take  ito  place  among  the 

of  the  Union.  q>eak8  for  them  in  undying  terms  of  loyalty,  cour- 

gM,  Biy^  patriotism.  __^j 

The  "«>»»«—  of  two  great  Texans  will  always  be  remembered  In 
the  Postal  Service.  One  of  the  most  eminent  of  my  predecessors 
was  Albert  Sidney  Burleeon.  statesmen,  administrator,  and  patriot, 
who  served  as  Postmaster  General  In  the  Wilson  administration. 
His  forefathers  were  among  the  mm  who  founded  not  only  the 
fjwntr^r^n  Republic,  but  also  the  Republic  of  Texas.  His  public 
career  which  included  servloe  in  the  Halls  at  Oongrees.  was  an 
honor  to  Texas  and  to  the  Nation.  It  gives  me  i^easure  to  pay 
tribute  to  him  on  this  occasion. 

The  poetmasto^  general  of  the  Confederacy.  John  H.  Reagan, 
^m  alao  a  Texan,  and  be  performed  a  splendid  servloe  In  the 
South  under  most  difficult  clrcumBtancee.  His  devotion  to  duty 
enabled  m*"  to  surmount  the  obstacles  with  which  he  was  con- 
fronted during  thoee  trying  days. 

Texas  has  been  ably  represented  In  the  Congreas  of  the  United 
Statee  for  many  yean,  but  I  doubt  if  this  Stote  was  ever  better 
represented  at  Washington  than  it  la  today.  In  addition  to  your 
splendid  congressional  delegaUon.  Texas  has  the  fttstlnctlon  of 
holding  the  second  highest  office  in  the  land.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  paying  honor  to  the  man  whom  the  Nation  and  whom 
you  know  as  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  Statea.  but  whom 
I  prefer  to  call  "Ofy  friend.  Jack  Gamer." 

Tour  senior  Senator,  Mobbis  Sbsppaxb.  aside  from  being  a  dis- 
tinguished legislator,  has  the  honor  of  being  the  dean  of  the 
Congress,  having  served  continuously  for  36  years  In  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  Senator  Tom  Connaixt.  likewise,  has  done 
mu^  to  uphold  the  traditlona  of  Texas  In  both  the  lower  and 
the  upper  branches  of  Congress. 

The  Importance  and  ability  of  the  Texas  delegation  In  the 
House  of  RepresentaUves  Is  best  evidenced  by  the  many  Im- 
portant chalimanshlps  of  House  conunittees  which  are  held  by 
this  State. 

AnoUier  close  Texas  friend  of  mine  Is  Congressman  Sam  Rat- 
8T7KN,  majority  leader  of  the  House,  for  whom  I  have  the  highest 
esteem  and  who  is  doing  a  splendid  Job  at  Washington  for 
Texas  and  the  Nation.  Other  outstanding  and  nationally  known 
Members  of  the  House  from  this  State  are  Hatton  W.  SuMimts. 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee;  Makvin  Jonxs.  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture;  PErrz  Lanhan,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  and  Joseph  Hams- 
mcLD.  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors.  James 
P.  Buchanan,  who  died  recently,  was  chairman  of  the  House 
Auptoprlatlons  Committee.  In  his  death  we  lost  one  .of  the 
statesmen  of  this  Nation.  He  was  a  fine  public  servant,  and  his 
name  will  always  be  remembered  as  one  of  our  great  leaders. 

The  district  m  which  Waco  is  located  is,  as  you  know,  well 
represented  by  another  of  my  Tfexas  friends,  Congressman  Wit- 
lzam  Poaqx,  of  this  city,  at  whose  invitation  I  have  come  here 
today. 

One  of  the  most  important  positions  In  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Federal  Government  U  also  held  by  a  Texan.  I  refer  to 
my  good  Texas  friend,  Jesse  Jones,  of  the  neighboring  city  of 
Houston.  His  able  and  efficient  management  has  made  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  a  vital  factor  in  the  recovery  pro- 
gram of  the  Roosevelt  admlnlstfatlon. 

In  my  own  Department  Karl  Crowley,  of  Fort  Worth,  has  made 
an  outstanding  record  as  Solicitor  and  chief  legal  officer  for  tba 
entire  Postal  Servloe.  His  wise  cotmsel  and  couragaous  dedalODa 
on  matters  coming  before  him  have  earned  for  him  the  com- 
mendation of  all  with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact.  I  admlra 
hla  (or  his  loyalty,  Integrity,  and  abUity.  Karl,  a  strong  supporter 
of  Prealdent  Rooeevclt  and  his  administration.  Is  not  only  a  close 
personal  friend,  but  he  is  one  of  the  most  valued  members  of  my 
oatelal  staff. 

This  Ane  new  Federal  building  which  we  are  dedioatlnf  today 
la  the  official  headquarters  In  Waco  of  the  Federal  Oovemmcnt 
and  was  erected  during  this  administration  at  a  cost  of  over 
14004)00.  This  building  U  for  the  uss  of  all  the  people.  It  Is  a 
monument  to  our  democratic  form  of  government,  which  for  more 
than  160  years  has  been  dedicated  to  the  welfare  of  all  the  people. 
This  building,  with  iU  simple  beauty  and  dignity.  Is  eqxiipped 
to  provide  you  with  more  efficient  mail  service. 

The  post  office  was  established  here  on  July  27,  1880,  as  Waco 
Vinage,  ICilam  Ooiinty.  The  name  of  the  county  was  later  changed 
to  MfTiO'fn^^"  Coimty.  and  on  October  11,  1808.  the  official  name  of 
the  office  was  changed  to  Waco. 

Our  records  at  Washington  show  that  S.  P.  Roaa.  one  of  your 
pioneers,  was  the  first  postmaster  to  serve  this  commxmlty.  Since 
his  time  Waco  has  had  25  postmasters,  including  your  present  able 
and  congenial  poatnuuter.  my  good  friend  James  M.  Pittllla  who 
received  his  appointment  on  April  4  of  last  year.  I  need  not  in- 
form you  of  the  fine  service  that  he  and  his  staff  of  asslsUnt 
postmaster.  47  clerks.  2  lab<8er8.  44  city,  and  7  rural-deUvery  car- 
riers are  performing  for  the  realdents  of  Waco. 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  say  that  in  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Post  Office  Department  I  have  received  the 
earnest  and  loyal  cooperation  oi  aU  the  men  and  wcnnen  employed 
In  the  Postal  Service.  Regardless  of  what  Ufe  holds  In  store  for 
me.  I  diall  always  look  back  with  iH[>preci&tl(m  on  the  cooperation 
and  support  which  I  have  received  from  the  postal  en^iloyees  here 
and  everywhere  since  I  have  been  Postmaster  General. 

Tte  architect,  the  consulting  engineers,  and  the  contractors 
deserve  the  compliments  of  all  on  the  successful  ocHnpletloo  ot  this 
splenaUL  edifice.    I  want  to  congratulate  them,  the  craftsmen,  the 
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laborers,  and   an  others  who   assisted  In  the  erecUon  of  this 
building. 

The  growth  of  Waco  la  best  evidenced  by  the  steady  Increase  in 
postal  receipU  during  the  last  quarter  century.  Our  records  at 
Washington  show  that  the  Waco  post-office  receipts  for  1910 
amounted  to  (115.923.  For  the  calendar  year  1936.  receipto  at  the 
local  post  office  totaled  $366,046.  This  represents  an  increase  of 
apiiroKlmately  4  percent  over  the  previous  year,  when  the  Waco 
postal  receipts  amounted  to  $354,931. 

The  postal  revenuee  are  an  accurate  and  sensitive  index  of  the 
condition  of  buslnees  and  of  the  population  generally.  During 
the  last  fiscal  year  the  postal  revenues  throughout  the  country  In- 
creased more  than  $35.0(90.000  over  the  previous  year.  Tlie  pi»a«tng 
thing  about  this  is  thai  the  increase  came  In  greater  proportion 
from  the  towns  and  rural  communities  than  it  did  from  the  larger 
cities.  This  is  a  direct  reflection  of  the  aid  and  encouragement 
which  the  Government  Is  Riving  to  restore  agricultiire,  and  the 
postal  revenues  indicate  that  prosperity  la  coming  back  to 
agriculture. 

Many  Improvements  have  been  made  in  the  postal  service  dur- 
ing the  last  4  years.  Under  the  present  administration  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  all  of  our  transportation  and  city  delivery 
service  has  been  surveyed  and  to  a  large  extent  reorganised.  In- 
cluded in  this  service  are  city  delivery,  railway  mall,  ocean  t«*n 
domestic  air  mail,  foreign  air  mail,  niral  mail,  and  star  routea. 

Our  mall  transportation  service  forms  a  network  covering  the 
entire  country.  Railroads,  pneumatic  tubes  and  subways,  dog- 
teams  and  airplanes,  motor  trucks,  ferry  boats  and  steanMhlps. 
are  all  employed  in  this  work.  Men  go  on  foot  and  tm.  horse- 
back to  inaccessible  places  to  provide  l3i»  American  peofiim.  wher- 
ever they  may  be,  with  an  efficient  mail  service. 

Probably  no  transportation  method  ever  established  has  in- 
creased In  usefulness  like  the  air  mail.  In  a  few  short  years  we 
have  seen  the  airplane  develop  from  an  experiment  to  a  neces- 
sity. It  is  but  34  years  since  the  Wright  brothers  first  flew  a 
plane  on  a  fiigbt  of  120  feet.  We  now  have  a  large  nxunber  of 
planes  fiylng  thoiisands  of  miles  dally,  which  are  capaMe  of  meed 
of  more  than  200  miles  an  hour. 

During  the  last  3  yean  our  domestic  alr-mail  system  has  been 
entirely  reconstructed  and  is  the  most  efficient  alr-mail  service 
in  the  world.  More  miles  are  flown  daily  on  regular  schedules 
and  more  cities  and  States  are  served  than  at  any  time  since  the 
domestic  air-mail  system  was  established.  The  schedules  are 
faster,  the  equipment  the  latest  and  best,  and  the  cost  for  thi« 
vastly  Improved  service  is  $7,000,000  less  a  year  than  the  cost  of 
the  service  in  1932.  when  it  was  operated  under  the  prevloiia 
administration. 

Our  domestic  alr-mail  service  was  inaugurated  in  May  1918.  only 
19  years  ago.  At  that  time  the  system  consisted  at  218  miles  of 
air  transport,  from  New  Yra-k  to  Washington,  and  it  required  8 
hours  and  23  minutes  to  make  the  trip.  The  same  trip  is  now 
made  in  80  minutes.  Our  domestic  alr-mail  system  today  com- 
prises 29.000  route-miles,  and  we  give  service  to  47  of  the  48 
States  of  the  Union.  The  forty-eighth,  Delaware,  Is  served  from 
conveniently  located  airports. 

Our  foreign  alr-maU  system  has  been  revised  and  rearranged. 
New  high-kpeed  schedules  have  l)een  put  into  effect,  inducing  the 
flying  time  by  many  hours,  and  more  than  a  day  on  the  long 
Central  and  South  American  routes.  These  have  been  of  particular 
benefit  to  Texas,  for  Brownsville  is  one  of  the  principal  gateway* 
to  the  Latlh-Amerlean  ootmtrlet. 

«jy/ J*^*  ln«*lt«t«»  »  trana-Paclflc  air-maU  service  between  the 
umted  Statea  and  the  Far  last,  and  it  U  our  expecution  that 
Within  the  near  future  we  will  have  a  similar  au--mall  service 
•eroas  the  Atlantic  to  Burope.  Our  foreign  alr-mail  system  is  the 
finest  and  most  extensive  in  the  world.  Our  air-maU  routes  serve 
the  countries  of  South  and  Central  America.  Cuba,  Mexico,  the 
West  Indies,  and  Canad*.  Modem  air-mall  service  has  been  pro- 
vided among  the  islands  of  the  RawaUan  group,  and  improvements 
have  been  mad*  In  the  Alaskan  alr-maU  service. 

During  the  calendar  year  1936  the  Post  Office  Department  under- 
took and  completed  without  delay  and  confusion  two  of  the  most 
difficult  and  complicated  tasks  ever  to  confront  any  buslnesa  or- 
pnizatlon.  private  or  public.  In  June  the  Department,  within  a 
few  weeks,  completed  the  delivery,  certification,  and  payment  of 
approximately  $1,000,0004)00  in  veterans'  boniu  bonds  to  more 
than  2,000,000  veterans  throughout  the  country.  The  efficient 
lumument  of  this  splendid  service  to  the  veterans  of  the  Nation 
wm  reflect  everlasting  credit  on  the  Postal  Service. 

Inrt^November  the  Department  rendered  another  outstanding 
nOTpostal  service  to  the  Nation  when  It  assisted  the  Social  Security 
oo*ro  in  obtaining  certain  Information  from  every  employer  and 
employee  in  the  United  States 

For  the  achievements  in  improving  the  Postal  Servloe  which  I 
nave  Just  ouUined.  the  country  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  If  it  had  not  been  for  his  stem  insistence  on  the 
nigbest  possible  standards  In  the  conduct  of  the  Government,  the 
many  wholesome  reforms  which  have  been  brought  about  in  the 
l««t  4  years  would  not  have  been  possible.  This  is  true  of  every 
ttterprtse  in  which  the  Federal  Government  has  engaged  during 
that  time,  including  regular  departments  and  the  emergency 
agencies. 

The  business  of  the  United  States  has  shown  a  steady  upward 
trend  since  that  bleak  day  of  March  4,  1933.  when  President  Rooee- 
^"  °"t  took  over  the  reins  of  the  Federal  Govenunent. 

With  those  firm  quallUes  which  are  characterlsUc  of  every  great 
leader,  he  has  made  the  American  people  conscious  oaoe  again  of 


their  abmty  to  surmount  every  obstacle  that  lies  in  their  path. 
President  Rooeevelt  has  rededleatad  the  servloe  of  government  to 
the  protection  of  the  weak,  the  humble,  the  poor,  and  the  under- 
nourUhed. 

As  he  has  told  us  In  his  own  words,  for  aU  theae  things  he  has 
Jxist  begun  to  light.  It  U  for  us  to  keep  op  that  fight  under  hla 
wise  and  able  leadership,  and  in  so  dotng  we  will  oontrlbuto  our 
share  in  making  this  period  of  our  Nation**  hlatory  one  ot  the 
greatest  In  the  annals  of  the  RepubUo. 


ADIMIXHS  or  BOW.  JAMSB  A.  PABLST. 

•TATBS.   AT  TKB  DXUBCAHOK   OT  TRX   KXW  VOST   OVUCB  AWB 

BTTnjuiro.  SAN  AMTomo.  nx.,  wxdmxsimt,  mabcr  a«.  lesT 

It  U  needles*  to  say  that  I  am  delighted  to  be  with  you  today. 
It  is  always  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  visit  Texas,  and  as  for  San 
Antonlb.  the  hospitality  extended  by  the  citlaens  of  thla  dty  can- 
not help  but  make  the  stranger  within  your  gatee  feel  the  warmth 
of  the  welcome  so  graciously  extended.  No  community  in  the 
Nation  is  more  truly  representative  of  the  spirit  of  Amencn  than 
this  historic  city,  steeped  in  glorious  tradition. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  any  visitor  to  San  Antonio  to  dweU  upon 
the  htetory-maklng  events  that  have  occurred  here.  Monumenta 
mark  hallowed  spoia  where  the  destiny  of  this  Stato  and.  in  fact, 
tile  whole  Southwest  hung  in  the  balance.  The  greatnesa  of  th* 
United  States  today  attests  to  the  valor  of  those  of  your  forebears 
who  shed  their  blood  that  our  national  destiny  might  be  achieved. 
One  hundred  and  one  years  ago  tills  month  Texas  gained  her 
independence,  but  in  the  course  of  achieving  this  liberty  there 
was  fought  within  the  very  shadows  of  the  building  which  we  are 
dedicating  today  one  of  the  nK>st  »m«»irtg  and  cotutigeous  battlea 
In  all  htstory.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  f aU  of  the  Alamo,  where 
180  valiant  and  liberty-loving  Texans  acqiilred  immortal  fame 
through  their  cotirageous  but  unsuccessfiU  struggle  against  the  at- 
tack of  several  thousand  Mrtlcan^.  Every  school  child  well  knows 
thu  story  of  the  "Battle  of  the  Alamo"  and  of  the  heroism  of  that 
small  body  of  men  who  so  gloriously  played  a  losing  part  in  the 
imfolding  of  that  great  drama  of  Texas'  fl^t  for  independence. 

San  Antonio  Is  a  splendid  modem  ci^,  although  hlstorleally 
It  goes  back  to  an  Indian  village.  The  fliat  recorded  history  of 
this  city  was  the  christening  of  the  village  of  San  ATi^^>ntp,  ^ 
Padua  in  1691. 

Today  San  Antonio  ranks  as  one  of  the  chief  gateways  to  Mexico, 
and  Is  a  center  for  farming,  ranching,  truck  gardening,  and  fmit 
growing,  in  addition  to  being  the  base  dty  for  one  of  the  Nation's 
greatest  military  aviation  districts. 

While  here  for  the  purpose  of  dedicating  your  new  Inderal  build- 
ing, it  Is  only  fitting  that  I  shoiUd  recall  that  thli  project  was.  in 
a  large  measure,  brought  about  by  the  efforts  of  my  good  friend. 
Congressman  MAuar  Mavxuck.  who  represents  you  at  Washington, 
and  whose  forefathers  played  a  prominent  role  in  the  early  history 
of  this  city  and  SUte. 

At  this  time  also  I  desire  to  pay  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the 
architecte.  the  contracton,  and  the  workmen  who  were  emplc^ed 
in  the  construction  of  this  beautiful  structure. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  as  Postmaster  General  to  know  that  my 
loyal  coworkets  here  in  th*  San  Antonio  post  office  will  find  within 
these  walls  the  means  of  rendering  to  the  people  of  this  city  th* 
most  efltelent  servle*  po*slbl*  in  th*  Haimnnj  of  tb*  malla.  Car 
staff  her*  will  b*  abl*  to  work  with  greater  speed,  economy,  and 
comfort  baeaua*  of  th*  improved  faeUltlea  provided. 

In  speaking  of  our  postal  worker*  I  am  hi^my  to  eommend 
them  for  their  loyalty  and  devotion  to  duty,  lli*  quarter  of  a 
million  postal  onploy***  throughout  th*  country  form  an  army 
which  maka*  pondbl*  a  Nation-wide  network  of  oommunloatlon 
which  I*  preel**  In  ito  WMcutlon  and  unrlvaUd  for  dapendability. 
It  raacha*  Into  millions  of  American  homes  and  American  ofloa*. 
It  utUlB**  *v*ry  means  of  conveyance,  and  it  operate*  with  a  pr*- 
elBlon  that  is  almost  uncanny. 

•nils  building  w*  ar*  dedicating  today,  with  Ito  simpi*  beauty. 
it*  dignity,  and  it*  modem  fadUtlee.  is  quite  different  from  th* 
flist  building  ussd  hers  for  the  distribution  of  the  mail. 

On  May  23,  1846,  the  San  Antonio  post  oflloe  was  estobllshed 
with  Jame*  L.  TToeheart  jrour  first  postmaster.  Since  that  tUne 
San  Antonio  ha*  been  served  by  17  postmasters.  Tour  present 
postmaster,  Daniel  J.  Quill,  was  appointed  June  IS.  1984,  and 
under  his  supervision  San  Antonio  has  continued  to  receive 
prompt  and  efficient  semoe.  His  staff  conslste  of  an  assistant 
postmaster.  168  derks.  157  city  and  0  rural  earners.  I  congratu- 
late each  of  them  on  his  excellent  record. 

This  new  building  is  one  of  himdreds  of  buildings  that  ai« 
being  constructed  throughout  the  country  under  the  present 
administration's  post-offioe  building  program.  Ilils  partteular 
project  was  consummated  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $2,000,000.  but 
Ite  value  to  the  peopla  at  this  dty  cannot  be  judged  in  dollar* 
and  oenta. 

Postal  reeelpte  reflect  more  accurately  than  any  other  index  th* 
current  eoonomlo,  buslnesa,  and  agrlctiltural  trends,  rot  that  rea- 
son I  am  pleaaed  to  report  that  postal  receipts  for  the  State  at 
Texas  during  the  calendar  year  1936  amounted  to  $30JtnfiOO  tm 
compared  with  reeelpte  of  $19,407,000  for  the  previous  year.  This 
repreeente  an  increaae  of  iqipttadmately  8  percent.  It  i«pr***nt* 
the  upturn  in  business,  trade,  and  agriculture  that  has  taken  plag* 
in  this  State  from  the  Panhandle  to  the  Gulf.  Hei«  In  San 
Antonio  the  postal  reoelpto  for  1936  totaled  $1338.000.  as  acalnat 
reeelpte  of  $l,ai5;000  In  1935,  an  Increaae  of  more  than  M 
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Ttufovrboat  tba  •nlii*  eoimtry  portal  rsestpte  for  th«  last  flaeal 
jMT  «boiM«  fta  till  I  MM  o<  mora  than  I85JDO0.00O  (mr  tte  prc- 
vtaoi  Itaoa  ywv,  a  fivtiMr  ■iliannn  o<  tlia  ntum  at  better  tImM 
ttuoushout  the  Nation.  ^^    ^ 

IB  the  aarty  daya  of  ttia  poat.  m  tt  vaa  then  known,  the  foDC- 
ttooa  of  the  poat  cOoa  van  aMialy  to  receive,  traaipart.  and 
fMlTW  lattara  and  Bewipapara.  The  Mall  waa  tramported  by  men 
tm  foot  and  liieailwt*  trwn  foUoiped  the  atageooacfa  and  eor- 
etad  wacooe.  indudinc  the  hirtwrlnal  pimtrla  aehooaer.  the  owr- 
lend  man,  and  the  pony  expreee.  .  ___, 

In  the  far  Northweat  dog  aleda  and  reindeer  were  employed. 
Itoe  fomw  are  etttt  In  we  tn  Alaaka.  Whan  ttm  ateamboat  or 
Any  nev  eenaeymnoe  or  derlea  deatgned  to  «aed  the  matt 


developed,  tt  «aa  tanmedlatalT  ea 
Back  In  the  early  flftlea  there 


i 
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weekly  mail  aenrlca  ba- 
twaan  thla  dty  and  Auetln  by  meana  of  two-hone  coachaa.  At 
that  Uma  the  mall  left  San  Antonio  at  6  o'clock  on  Tueaday 
motning  and  arrlTed  at  Austin  the  following  Thureday  evening, 
m  1M7  U  waa  annooBoed  that  mall  fftan  Ban  Antonio  arrived 
at  Ban  DIago.  CSallf..  in  M%  daya.  which  waa  prodalmad  "tha 
fkataat  time  on  record."  .     .w       *. 

TSila  mat!  waa  earriad  la  ftrarhf  drawn  by  six  mulaa  tha  entire 
length  of  the  trip  with  the  eaeeptlon  of  100  milea  of  daaart  tn 
Oblotado.  aooa  which  It  waa  carrlad  by  rldera  on  mnlea.  Tha 
only  oonmanleatlaa  betwaan  Oaa  AtiV*"*^  and  Laredo  aa  lata  aa 
IfM  waa  four  trttaa  par  month  by  maU  rider.  Letters  to  Oalveaton 
taqiUnd  •  daya  la  ia»  and  la  IttT  the  oialla  to  B  Paso  had  to  ba 
dtaooatlanad  beoanea  of  Indian  rakta.  .^    ^_ 

Tba  advant  of  the  mtboad  added  giaatcr  apaad  to  tha  tranapor- 
tattoo  of  tha  maU.  ma  Introduatton  of  tha  raUway  post  oOca 
and  a  special  eatchli«  device  used  for  ooUactlag  mall  from  tha 
itatlOB  while  the  train  waa  la  motion  reaultad  la  a  new  aocelan^ 
tioa  la  tha  movamaat  of  the  matt.  IVjday  streamline  tralaa  have 
laducad  the  transit  time  between  Importaat  dtlas  aad  ooaat-to- 
ooHt  matt  In  soma  cases  sa  much  aaM  hours. 

Itow  wa  have  tranaportatlen  of  the  malla  throughout  the  year 
by  alrplaae  and  at  a  speed  that  Is  aothlng  short  of  marvelous. 
la  the  early  days  nutll  ftom  Haw  Tock  toSaa  Vtaadaeo  waa  M 
daya  la  transit;  nam  wa  can  do  it  tn  lam  than  a  day. 

to.  the  short  spaa  of  14S  yaara  tha  unitad  States  Postal  Bervlee 
IMS  growa  twm  a  Department  ormsisttng  of  a  Postmaster  Oeneral 
aad  nine  derks  to  a  Ratton-wlde  organlatloa  of  almoat  a  quarter 
of  a  p"t"«<»*  We  have  approsrtmately  4SJ0OO  poat  aOoea,  and  oiir 
reveaue  w?Htftwl  for  tha  most  part  la  pennies  amounts  to  over 
ti^tf  a  Win«w  donara  annotfly.  It  Is  the  lazgest  buslneH  organi- 
sation in  the  world,  and  we  are  earnastty  endeaviKlng  to  conduct 
tta  affaln  In  a  thonmghly  bustnessUke  manner. 

/im«mg  the  many  nuproveaaenta  that  have  been  made  in  the 
FtKtal  Servloe  under  this  sdmlnistratlaD  was  the  installation  of 
aceoonttng  system,  which  has  made  it  poesible  for  poet- 
r  monthly  accounts  to  be  received  at  the  Department  3 
after  the  eloee  of  any  given  90-day  period.  This  formerty 
took  from  S  to  4  months. 

Bawal  tham  during  this  administration  I  have  called  eenf  er- 
encH  with  poet-oOee  luepectors  from  all  sections  of  the  country 
tot  the  purpom  of  promoting  more  eOdent  servloe  to  the  puMlo. 
These  oonffBraacM  have  resulted  in  ntmierous  improvements  in 
aqpplyixv  addtticnal  ddlverlsa.  expediting  schedules  and  the  re- 
routli^  of  the  malla. 

A  new  4t-hour  dead-letter  eervloe  haa  been  put  tnto  effect 
wtesaby  dead  letters  are  now  on  their  way  hmdk.  to  the  slider 
within  48  hours  of  their  belag  received  in  a  dead-letter  branch. 

the  average  time  consumed  to  make 

of  a'  dead  lettM  waa  7  days.    Hie  installation  of 

Mduoed  the  coat  ef  operating  the  Dead  Letter  Divi- 

tram  •UMOO  to  IM4MI0  dortng  the  fiiat  year  of  tta  operatkm. 

la  addttlesi  to  isiiilsili^  hnproved  ssrvies  to  patrons  of  the 
Bm.  the  Department  haa.  wtthla  tha  past  8  years,  oon- 
dweted  a  ilawuus  aad  wktaqpsaad  campaign  to  protect  the  pubUe 
from  the  aumeroui  fraudulent  entinprtsM  earned  «n  throogh  tha 
r^*t»  Thti  tea  reaalted  la  aaanal  aavtaga  of  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  A»Mi.4«M«  psonia.    The  Postal  lamiaetloa  Service  haa  alao 

"  "  drive  on  tha  avkdeia  of 


.  air-maa  ivsteSB  in  the  hiatory  of  the  servloe.  embrao- 
fem  M  It  daas  VjOOO  iwote  aad  4i0.oeO(,000  aaaual  scheduled  miles 
^mrim.  ww  set  up  ha  19M.  Under  the  old  system  whidi  waa 
In  dperstlan  prior  to  ^h^  time  there  were  but  »J0O0  route  and 
Kl  Bohartiilnil  ndlM.  At  preesnt  au  dtlm  through- 
__.  the  eaoBtry  have  dtiaet  ah>aaaU  awvke.  aa  eeaapared  with  le? 
dtlee  uader  the  former  ■jstsiii  Before  the  recunaUuetloa  of  tha 
air-man  syatem  la  1M4  t£a8tat«  of  Hainan  Mew  Hampahira.  Ver- 
■mnt.  aad  Wm*  Vhglala  had  ao  air  mall  sasvlea  ^■^•^f*<f[v  7^°^ 
HiBSi  WstM  M«  iiMSissil  by  iwalH  whldi  fona  aa  Integral  part 
of  tha  matem  whIA  awaa  tt«  Katton.  _ 

Tba  eootto  tha  VMt  Oitea  DepartMent  of  this  xksw  aad  paatty 
Improved  alr-BMil  system  for  the  fleeal  year  which  ended  June 
aoTlOM.  WM  mjnoOjPOO  la  un.  tha  flacal  year  prior  to  the 
of  the  prasMit  ifstem  uader  tha  prevUnia  admla- 
the  cost  of  tha  air  hmU  for  a  UmUad  eenrloe 
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On  that  mKV^m  the  first  acheduled  plane  on  the  Poet  Ofllce 
Department's  8,700-mile  alr-maU  route  between  San  Francisco  aad 
the  Orient  took  off  from  Alameda,  Calif. 

The  estabhahment  of  this  great  tnmsooeanic  service  acroas  tha 
broad  expanse  of  the  Pacific  by  way  of  Honolulu.  Midway.  Wake, 
Ouam.  and  tlie  Plilllpptne  Tv'*"«1«  has  reduced  the  time  consumed 
la  transporting  maU  from  the  United  Statca  to  tha  Phr  Cast 
from  18  to  5^  days. 

We  anticipate  that  regular  scheduled  trana-Atlantlc  air-mail 
ssrvtoe  between  the  United  Statv  and  Surope  will  be  in  operation 
before  the  end  of  the  present  calendar  year. 

Our  foreign  alr-mall  servloe  extends  into  Canada  aad  moat  of 
the    Latla-Amerlcan    eountrlea,    the    West    Indies,    Hawaii,    aad 


at  pmaaat  enibraeed  la 
luutea  the  matt  planaa 


signlfleant  d»- 
tha  maagu- 
of  UU. 


All  records  for  the  volume  of  mall  transported  by  air, 
carried,  passengsr-milM  fiown.  and  pounds  of  air 
oarried  were  broken  last  year,  and  premnt  Indications  are  that 
new  rsoords  will  be  made  thU  year.  Pseeenger  wvenam  of  the 
alr-maU  companlM  for  the  calendar  year  1936  anunmted  to  mora 
than  818,000,000  as  compared  with  passenger  reventMS  for  1984 
of  about  88.800,000,  or  an  Incream  of  88  percent. 

The  oceaa  mall  service  has  likewise  been  Improved  aad  mviago 
have  been  effected  in  this  service  which  amount  to  more  than 
88.080,000  a  year.  The  Rural  Pree  Delivery  Servloe  has  been  oper-; 
ated  during  this  administration  at  a  coat  of  several  minion  doUam 
a  year  lam  than  heretofore. 

The  growth  In  the  sales  of  stamps  to  stamp  collectors  haa 
a  new  source  of  revenue  to  the  Department.  This  haa 
due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  attractive  oomaicmorativa 
which  have  been  iHued  In  the  last  4  yeaxa.  Stamp^  salsa 
through  the  Philatelic  Agency,  which  is  maintained  at  Department 
haadquartan  la  Washiagton.  rose  from  88004M)0  la  1088  to  81,848,- 
888  tn.  1938.  The  lateet  reporte  from  the  Philatelic  Agency  iadl- 
cate  that  there  will  be  a  further  increase  la  revenue  from  thla 
soufos  for  the  preeent  fiscal  year. 

nom  the  facte  which  I  have  related  it  Is  obvious  that  the  Post 
OOee  Departawnt  la  keeping  abreast  of  the  ttma.  We  have  the 
largest  branch  of  the  PMeral  Oovemment  under  our  dhreetlon.  and 
our  work  brings  us  in  ecmtact  more  than  any  other  department 
with  the  entire  popidation. 

Since  I  have  been  Postmaster  Oeneral  I  have  made  tt  my  busi- 
nem  to  visit  our  ofllees.  large  and  small,  in  every  State  and  to 
obtain  at  first  hand  information  as  to  the  needs  and  progreM  of 
our  Service.  Furthermore.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
the  pec^le  face  to  face  and  to  learn  from  them  actual  facts  re- 
garding social  and  economic  conditions.  I  feel  it  Is  very  hdpful 
to  me  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  to  take  back  to  Washington  a 
knowledge  of  what  is  going  on  throughout  the  country. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  thank  yo\ir  good  postmaster  and  all 
postal  employees  here  for  the  fine  work  they  are  doing  in  connec- 
tion with  the  ddlvery  of  the  mail.  The  postal  employees  here 
and  everywhere  have  coc^ierated  with  me  to  the  ftillest  extent 
since  I  have  been  Postmaster  General,  and  long  after  I  have  left 
the  Department  I  shall  always  remember  the  loyal  aad  q^lendid 
support  which  all  i>ostal  employees  have  extended  to  me. 

I  thank  the  dtlaena  of  San  Antonio  for  the  very  fine  reception 
they  have  given  me  today,  and  wherever  I  go  I  shall  always  re- 
mMBber  and  speak  of  your  beautiful  city  and  your  fine  hospitality. 

i^T— —  or  CHAnOCAN  JAMBS  A.  FAKLXT  OF  THK  DPIOC»ATIC  WATIOHAIi 

coMMrrrzx  sxroax  thz  joint  sxsbzon  or  thx  tsxas  lsgisxjitukb, 

AT  Aoamr,  tsx.,  wbhtesdat,  mascb  84,  issv 

ICr.  President  and  members  of  the  Texas  Legislature,  4  yeara 
ago  I  had  the  dlstlngiilshed  honor  and  pleasure  of  addreasing  a 
Texas  audience.  Then  I  spoke  about  the  new  administration  that 
had  already  taken  the  initial  steps  that  were  to  lead  us  out  of  the 
great  depression.  It  had  fearlessly  tackled  what  was  pertiaps  the 
heavleat  task  that  a  President  and  a  Congrem  had  ever  shouldered 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  aa  ut^wralleled  sita- 
atlon  in  which  that  administration  found  Itself  when  It  under- 
took the  great  responsibility.  It  seemed  as  though  every  beam  in 
our  nat1"n«^  structwe  was  shaking.  We  had  shored  up  some  of 
theni.  notably  the  banks.  The  restoration  of  confidence  in  tha 
stability  of  our  Institutions  of  deposit  at  least  Insured  us  that 
the  roof  would  not  fall  while  the  President  was  inaugurating 
measures  calculated  not  only  to  get  business  going  again,  but  to 
devise  Jobs  for  mUIions  of  unemployed,  to  keep  people  from  actual 
starvation  for  the  time  being.  It  was  really  a  rescue  job  that 
waa  the  first  consideration.  I  might  compare  it  to  one  cf  the 
great  flood  situations  that  we  have  experienced  since,  ior  while 
the  first  consideration  was  to  house  and  feed  refugees  from  tha 
dehige  of  depression.  It  had  to  be  followed  Immedlatdy  with 
projecte  to  head  off  futiu^  floods,  to  buOd  dams  and  levees  that 
would  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  disaster.  And  that  is  what 
Prsddent  Roosevelt  has  been  doing  with  the  aid  and  patriotism 
of  a  forward-looking  and  conscientious  Congress  ever  since.  I 
want  to  say  right  here  that  in  this  stupendous  task  none  have 
helped  more  enthusiastically  and  generously  than  the  ddegatioaa 
from  this  Stete. 

Tour  great  dtlzen.  John  Nance  Gamer,  has  been  a  pUlar  of 
strength.  On  his  wisdom  and  expnience  I  know  the  President 
hss  leaned  heavily.  It  used  to  be  said  that  the  Vice  Preddency 
WM  simply  a  fifth  wheel  in  an  administration.  This  deflnitloa 
was  iHobalfly  lusUfled  u  applied  to  many  Vice  Presldeata.  but 
Jatk  Oamer  found  plenty  to  do.  He  concerned  himself  actlvdy 
with  the  '^-'-♦^^^  over  which  he  presided.    Becaum  of  the  con- 
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fldence  repoeed  tn  him.  not  only  by  the  Senate  but  by  the  Houm 
of  RepresenteUves.  whose  speakership  he  had  hdd  tram  the  tj^ntk 
that  ours  became  a  majority  party,  he  was  a  vital  force  in  the 
Oovemment.  Before  he  became  Speaker,  he  was  the  leader  of 
the  minority  in  the  House  oi  Representetlves.  And  when  I  ny 
leader,  I  do  not  speak  in  terms  of  conventionality.  He  was  a 
leader,  with  a  capital  L.  And  never  in  my  experience  has  a 
difficult  Job  been  better  performed  than  in  the  case  of  the  man 
from  Uvalde.  He  passed  through  many  storms  of  partisan  bitter- 
ness. He  was  the  bulwark  of  the  mlncmty  through  years  of  ma- 
jority domination,  and  he  waa  always  on  the  job.  And  he  r^mn* 
through  that  period.  I  believe,  without  a  single  enemy  on  either 
side  of  the  House.  His  foes  honuvd  him  as  a  square  shooter, 
an  honest  and  resourceful  fighter,  and  his  own  side  appredated 
to  the  utmost  his  leadership.  In  the  higher  post  to  which  the 
election  of  1932  brought  him,  Ills  lojralty  to  the  Preddent,  his  fair- 
ness and  courtesy  to  the  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  Chamber, 
his  hard  common  sense,  and  his  vast  experience  have  enhanced 
his  popularity,  for  there  is  nobody  at  the  Capitol  who  is  more 
highly  regarded  than  my  friend,  and  your  neighbor.  J(dm  Nance 
Oamer. 

I  miss  one  legislative  figure  who  hdped  me  to  know  Texas  4 
years  ago.  The  Nation  mimes  him  more,  for  a  more  fdthful 
public  servant  did  not  exist  than  Congressman  Buchanan — 
"Buck"  to  you  and  to  me.  la  the  long  line  of  Texas  names  on 
the  Nation's  honor  roll  of  public  servante  none  shines  with  greater 
brilliance  than  his.  Nobody  tisa  ever  cdculated  the  billions  of 
dollars  he  saved  this  country  as  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  know  that  there  Is  a  popular  Impreaslon  that 
Oovemment  expenditures  are  wild  and  recklcM  amf  extravagant. 
People  who  entertain  that  opinion  did  not  know  Congressman 
Buchanan.  He  scrutinized  every  item  with  ss  much  caie  and 
with  M  much  conscience  as  the  auditor  of  any  great  budnsH 
houM.  His  record  is  studded  with  items  rejected  ttmmgh  his 
Influence  becaxaM  the  coet  of  measurm  suggested  did  not  meet 
his  opinion  of  their  value  to  the  country.  He  inmtmt^  that  for 
every  dollar  Unde  Sam  spent  Uncle  Sam  shofild  get  his  dollar's 
worth.  For  34  years  he  performed  spendld  service  for  his  country 
In  Congress.  The  example  he  set  for  those  who  follow  him  as 
head  of  the  committee  which,  more  than  any  other  Is  responsible 
for  the  safeguarding  of  the  national  expenditure  will  be  an 
eternal  monimient  to  the  friend  who  has  passed  on. 

Loyalty  was  the  guiding  principle  of  his  life — loyalty  to  his  Job, 
loyalty  to  his  friends,  loyalty  to  his  party!  Our  politicd  op- 
ponents talk  about  a  "rubber-stamp  Congrem",  whenever  a  Dem- 
ocratic Congress  and  a  Elemocratic  Preddent  are  in  accord  on 
legislative  necessities.  When  you  see  that  alighting  phrase,  think 
of  your  Buchanan.  He  was  no  man's  man.  He  was  captain  of 
bis  Eoul.  and  nobody  ever  fought  more  valiantly  for  what  he 
deenied  right  than  he.  regardless  of  any  other  consideration.  But 
when  a  policy  had  been  determined  on  by  the  administration 
which  had  been  entriisted  with  the  welfare  of  his  country,  he 
made  no  captious  effort  to  balk  that  policy. 

Apply  the  principle  to  yoxir  own  Stete.  Suppose  that  Gov. 
James  V.  Allred.  a  good  Democrat,  true  man,  and  an  executive  who 
has  demonstrated  his  competency  to  deal  with  the  Issues  with 
which  Texas  is  concerned,  recommended  to  you  certeln  legisla- 
tion that  had  to  do  with  the  welfare  of  dl  your  people.  Assiune 
that  this  was  a  policy  In  which  a  majority  of  you  concurred.  I 
mean  by  that  that  you  agreed  with  him  as  to  his  objective,  but 
that  some  of  you  thought  that  some  other  process — perhaps  an 
amendment  to  the  State's  constitution,  was  a  better  way  of 
handling  it.  Suppose  further  that  the  Governor  presented  that 
the  delay  Involved  in  having  an  amendment  adopted  would  cripple 
his  efforte  to  remedy  an  immediate  problem.  I  cannot  but 
believe  that  you  members  of  the  Texas  Legislature  would  fed 
that  party  loydty  compelled  you  to  go  dong  with  the  Governor 
rather  than  insist  on  each  of  you  going  his  own  way  and  thus 
hampering  the  accomplishment  of  the  reform  that  dl  of  you 
agreed  was  necessary. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  In  suggesting  this  comparison.  I  am 
not  asp>ersing  the  motives  or  the  sincerity  of  any  of  the  members 
of  our  party  in  Congress  in  opposing  the  Preddent's  Court  plan, 
but  where  it  Is  merely  a  matter  of  method  to  arrive  at  a  result, 
that  dl  of  those  gentlemen  have  pronounced  desirable  in  the  past. 
I  think  they  are  making  a  grave  error  and  .are  lending  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy  by  their  present  course. 

Since  I  was  in  Texas  before  we  have  come  a  long  way  in  the 
direction  of  prosperity.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  de^Mlr  and  appre- 
hension that  was  rampant  4  years  ago  has  given  place  to  confidence 
and  hope;  business  is  good,  yovir  industries  are  floxulshing,  your 
banks  are  again  solvent  and  sound.  What  brought  about  the 
change  except  the  plan  and  program  which  President  Roosevelt 
began  on  the  very  day  of  his  advent  to  the  White  House  in  1933? 
Through  his  credit  agencies  your  corporations  and  your  monetary 
institutions  are  fimctionlng  In  a  high  degree.  Your  farmers  have 
been  translated  from  p>eople  either  in  or  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
niptey,  into  a  purchasing,  solid  element  In  our  Industrial  struc- 
txire.  Stocks  and  bonds — those  Indexes  to  oxu"  economic  condi- 
tion— are  up.  These  things  have  happened  because  the  do-noth- 
ing policy  of  his  predecessor  waa  succeeded  by  the  do-something- 
at-once  policy  of  the  President.  We  would  be  very  much  farther 
along  that  road  to  prosperity  if,  unfortunately,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  Stetes  had  not  decided,  in  Ite  wisdom,  that  such 
things  as  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  transcended 
In  sc«ne  mysterloxis  manner  the  powers  of  Congrem,  and  therein 
violated  the  Constitution.    It  is  too  bad  that  that  law  did  aot 


meet  with  the  i4>proval  of  a  majwlty  of  the  Supreme  Oomrt.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  think  that  any  cotton  raiser  or  cattleman  who. 
under  ite  provisions  and  the  activitlw  of  the  Government's  loan- 
ing agendee.  got  a  breathing  space  that  enabled  him  to  get  upon 
his  feet  again,  feels  at  all  ashamed  of  the  means  and  method 
that  saved  him.  We  may  agree  now  that  the  N.  R.  A.  was  not  a 
pofect  remedy  for  the  demoralised  condiuon  in  which  businsM 
found  ItMlf  a  few  years  ago,  but  under  ite  provisiona  the  wheels 
of  Indxistry  did  start  up,  and  before  the  Supreme  Court  acted 
there  were  many  beneflte  to  the  wtiole  country,  even  allowing  for 
such  errors  and  mistakes  u  could  hardly  have  been  avoided  imder 
the  haate  of  the  economic  emergency. 

Last  November  our  Naticm  wm  called  upon  to  exprem  ite  senti- 
ment on  the  administration  of  President  RooMvelt.  It  ratified  the 
acte  of  that  administration  by  the  largest  vote  ever  accorded  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency.  It  retivned  a  Senate  and  a  Houm 
of  BepremntetlvM  with  an  unparalleled  majority  of  thOM  candl- 
datM  whoM  campaigns  had  been  baaed  on  their  support  of  the 
President  and  of  the  polictes  that  had  rescued  ttie  Nation  from 
the  depths  of  industrial  and  commercial  disaster.  That  certainly 
cannot  be  construed  honestly  as  anything  but  a  mandate  for 
instantansous  acUon  toward  his  great  objective — the  permanent 
contentment  of  the  United  Stetes. 

But,  his  objectors  My.  he  had  no  mandate  to  change  the  eco- 
nomic views  or  the  personnel  or  the  number  of  the  JusticM  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

He  WM  told  by  rtjOOOJOOO  people  to  fulflU  hts  program:  to  finish 
a  job  only  half  done.  They  did  not.  they  could  not,  teU  him  how 
he  is  to  do  this.  And  he,  after  canvaasing  every  prnrciM.  found 
that  in  order  to  carry  out  the  program  it  wm  nrrrmsii  to  get 
over  the  barrier  of  aa  laflexlbte.  reactionary  point  of  view  enter- 
tained by  five  of  the  nine  eminent  jurlste  on  the  high  Court  It 
had  been  demonstrated  that  thU  majority  wm  bound  to  laixier 
wtiat  you  people  down  here  might  call  longhora  «««M^««/<na  No- 
body oonteads  that  the  immovable  five  are  better  tewyerc  or  more 
sincere  interpreters  of  the  law  than  the  minority  four,  which  m- 
dudm  the  Chief  Juatioe.  It  is  simply  thst  them  jurlste  look  on 
a  number  of  most  Important  questions  from  different  anglea. 
In  the  past  practicaUy  every  time  the  Supreme  Court  wh  found 
to  be  out  of  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  country,  the  condition 
has  been  rectified  by  changing  the  nimaber  of  the  JusUcot.  So 
the  personnel  of  the  Court  has  ranged  from  m  low  m  5  to  m 
high  u  10. 

President  Roosevelt  proceeded  under  a  perfectly  constitutional 
process  to  suggest  that  whenever  a  Justios  tuid  attained  the  age 
of  70  years  and  did  not  care  to  avaU  himself  of  the  privilege  to 
retire  on  full  pay,  an  additional  Judge  be  appointed.  That  Is  aU 
there  is  to  it.  The  dice  of  destiny  have  so  fallen  that  we  have  a 
reactionary  majority  with  the  final  my  on  the  destinies  of  a  pro- 
gressive Nation.  To  assume  that  the  President  is  seeking  to 
have  on  the  bench  men  subservient  to  him  Is  to  asperse  not  only 
his  Integrity  and  that  of  such  Justices  a«  be  may  name  but  the 
Integrity  of  the  United  Stetes  Senate.  For  It  is  the  Senate  that 
makes  the  Judges,  whom  the  President  only  recommends.  Bach 
and  every  appointee  must  be  confirmed  by  a  majority  of  the  United 
Stetes  Senate. 

As  things  are  now,  a  Supreme  Coint  Justice  may  continue  to 
function  \intll  he  is  a  century  old.  if  he  lives  that  long,  for  the 
Constitution  provides  a  life  tenure  for  the  Sxipreme  judiciary.  To 
alter  that  would  require  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
Twenty  years  ago  a  Supreme  Coxirt,  similarly  constituted,  'rendered 
invalid  a  national  law  as  to  child  labor.  For  13  years  the  child- 
labor  amendment  has  been  before  the  Stetes  and  still  lacks  the 
three-quarters  majority  of  the  Stetes,  without  which  no  amend- 
ment can  become  part  of  the  Constitution. 

Now,  as  I  have  said,  the  job  of  restoring  our  country  to  perma- 
nent prosperity  Is  only  half  done.  There  Is  still  a  mxiltitude  of 
unemployed.  There  are  still  millions  of  our  people  on  tiie  relief 
roUs — a  condition  intolerable  and  out  of  character  for  a  prosper- 
otis  Nation.  There  are  constantly  recurring  clashes  between  capital 
and  labor,  with  no  constltutioiuJ  power  for  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment to  control  these  things  or  to  omipel  an  equitable  determiim- 
tlon  of  the  differences.  Before  Congrem,  and  in  some  caam  already 
before  the  Court,  are  pending  bills  ralrulated  to  correct  thw 
coruliUons. 

The  President  doM  not  know,  CongrsM  dOM  not  know,  aad  hM 
no  means  of  finding  out  for  an  indefinite  period  whettier  theM 
laws  are  constitutional  or  otherwlM.  Both  of  tbcM  bcanehM 
of  the  Government  have  a  reasonable  fear  that  in  the  reactionary 
temper  of  a  majority  of  the  Court,  some  of  thcM  measuTM  may 
be  held  to  be  unconstitutional,  pertiaps  after  they  have  been  la 
operation  for  a  period  of  years. 

The  Court  dom  not  act  automatically  on  the  laws  nnmeil  by 
Congrem.  They  remain  in  effect  until  somebody  complains  that 
he  suffers  Injury  under  them  and  enters  suit.  Then  the  csm  hu 
to  travel  the  long,  tedious  road  throvigh  the  lower  courts  uatU  it 
reachw  the  high  justices. 

Hence  the  necemlty  for  prompt  action  to  bring  about  a  Court 
that  would  not  construe  every  doubt  against  forwaid-looking 
legislation. 

And  this  is  what  thoM  oppoaed  to  the  measure— a  group  that 
naturally  embraoM  the  stand-pat  Republican  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  LlbRty  Leagtwrs  outside,  arul  every  agency  that  op- 
posed and  combatted  the  Presidenrs  reelection — this  is  what  they 
call  "parking  the  Court."  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that, 
though  the  President  may  recommend  a  man  for  the  Supreme 
Justiceship  and  the  Senate  may  eonflna  that  maa.  aelther  tha 
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juMea  Jbhn  H.  Clarfca,  tbo  only  IMag  agnaaambar  of  the 
Vliltad  matin  I'hir'  ti**^  ODort,  baa  prononnoad  tbe  PieaklcutY 
Miaiuail  Bwrnd"!!^  cumtttutlaaaL  AU  that  deiaya  it  la  the 
atubbom  wposltlon  of  a  minority.  Which  la  only  fonaMahle  taa- 
of  ^^-"1^  of  tba  fleaate,  which  permit  nnhmlted  dabate, 
voder  a  elotisa.  whlcb  cna-tUrd  of  tbe  Senate  has  tbe 
to  mavcnt.  My  own  brtlef  la  that  before  thla  ■■el  rim  of 
to  far  adiaaead  tbe  rr-^"-"^  of  the  ouuaUi  will  make 

_„  rrr***'^  that  the  obetnietlaBlsU  will  lacogntae  the 

tatiltty  of  their  eCoct  aad  panaSt  the  ociderty  enaetaaent  of  tbe 

lam  ania  that  the  great  State  of  Ttaaa.  wbl^  has  been  In 
the  foraCroBt  of  propes  stnoa  away  back  yondv  «>»enaM(nl 
Oonwal  Ansttn  debated  tbe  unmaeee  under  which 

of  Iteae  wae  founded,  aad  tben  Teias  eame  Into 

XmVm  aa  a  State,  will  be  cuuapicuoae  in  thto  manifestation 
tf  fwrfH*"*^  In  oar  giaat  Preeldent  and  Instotent  that  he  aball  be 
free  to  carry  out  the  dedatad  piarpose  of  handing  thto  country 
to  hto  euLii  — r  4  yean  from  now  a  united  and  oomtentad 
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HON.  J.  HAMILTON  LEWIS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednetdaw,  April  7. 1937 


..-.-,_^^^  OP  BOW.  JBLBCBT  D.  THOMAS.  OF  XTTAH.  AT  THX 
AmrOAL  DDOIBEl  OP  TBB  HATIONAL  OOOMCIL  ON  NATU- 
BAXAATION  AHD  CmZBISHIP.  AFBXL  2,  1887,  HXW  TOBK 
dTT.  S.  T. 


1iIr.IJEWI&  ICr.  Fresldnit.  I  tender  s  coiv  Of  an  address 
deiivcnd  kar  the  Junkir  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Thokus] 
at  tbe  Hotel  Astor  in  Mew  Torti  City  on  AprU  2,  19ST.  before 
tbe  MatlaDal  CooncU  on  NaturaUaatbm  and  Cttiaenaftxlp.  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rsooas. 
beinc  BO  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
prtDted  In  the  Rboobd,  as  follows: 


I  aad  after  ttMy  are  concluded  aay  of  you 

^m.  , —  iffn.  "Why  to  thto  ^Makar  on  thto  pro- 

gramr*  do  not  think  that  you  have  an  orle^nal  Idea,  baeaaee  I 
ha««  been  aflktw  ttoat  niwatlnn  myaelf  aver  ataoa  I  accepted  the 
I  am  aot  a  totwyar  aad  Z  kaow  aotblng  about  intar- 
w  aa  soeSk  In  tbaae  things  I  aaa  BMialy  a  pear  sentl- 
rbo  baa  aaui  aitteb  anHwli^  la  tbe  wvrtd  aad  much. 

Oiiiaiwneiila  aia  bairii.  CMSoaaa  are  Madtng.  Law  auida  for 
protection  aooiatliaea  turns  to  aniteaa.  BeUgton  tnatead  of  betog 
a  oaat  bond  of  Om  q>titt  toraa  oaS  to  be  a  bond  of  rteeh  Man 
to  hto  atoimi*  wttto  bia  munaiaimna  laaeraity  ida  wbere  inwaaan 
fofuad  bias,  bora  fraa  but  aaerywtoera  to  chalaa. 
mammnm  Baa  baa-  ^ide  a  break  with  the  peat,  the  paat.  In 
way  or  aaotbar.  nevertheless  survives  blm  aad  ztoee  ^^to 
to  totoMe  hiB.  IMa  Stalb  Waactt  tosaed  boofea  hated 
,.0f  chslr  batod  ihnliliaa  aasnly  to  And  ttaoae  vary 
deeply  bnhiad  Into  men's  bearta.  Mcesa  led  tbe 
;  of  ttaa  boadma  of  JdulaUy  enlyto  aea  them. 
wbaa  ha  tORMd  bto  beak  oa  Itoam  to  coBvaae  wttti  tba  Ixad. 

-      —      -      Lc<wbatto8torbeoaaaaeaata 

jay  to  bto  OMMkm  v,  aearfta 
a  now  «t«ir  at  tow  oaiy  to  laap  a  coaattta- 

a  HsM 


Oonstttatlea  oa  which  to  leal  tba  vary  fdaadatlawa  at  oar  Oor- 
MBtoSBt  bunt  not  oo  fact  bat  oa  what  Mr.  Maflrstona  and  Mr. 
Moiiiiiagiilmi  tboucht  tbay  saw.  Aad  to  thto  civat  laad  of  ours 
whlcb  was  to  be  a  land  of  taw  that  wa.  tba  paopla.  might  be  freed 
fRm  tbe  civrlce  of  men.  we  find  that  law  awneWmes  weighs  us 
down  aad  hurts  us  aura  than  did  any  aiaa  In  hto  caprice  dare 
to  do. 

Z  rapeat.  I  am  a  aenthnentaltot,  aad  to  prove  It  more  conduslvriy 
ben  an  the  facta:  I  am  a  victim  of  thought  growing  out  of  expc- 
rlenee  with  the  foUowlng  doctrine.  Confucius  one  time  was  asked 
If  tawa  diould  not  be  written.  "No,"  be  said;  "do  not  write  the 
tow,  beeauae  if  you  do.  courts  will  cease  to  be  courts  of  Justice  and 
wlU  become  courts  of  litigatioii.  Soon  it  will  not  be  the  culprit 
vbo  to  tried,  but  it  wlU  be  tbe  law  that  to  on  trial." 

Ttoe  importance  of  that  point  in  a  discussion  like  thto  to  that 
law  to  made  for  persGos.  and  persons  are  not  made  for  the  law. 
It  to  the  person  which  should  be  of  primary  lmpartaiK«  in  all 
natlooality  qnesttons.  It  is.  of  course,  a  SUte's  right  to  protect 
itself  Inherently,  though.  States  have  so  much  to  their  advantage 
CO  the  simple  rule  that  the  wtuM  to  greater  than  any  of  Its  pans 
that  every  State,  especially  a  democratic  one,  can  stand  to  lose  but 
very  Uttle  in  being  gen«ous  in  its  nstAonallty  questions.  An  im- 
migration Uw  may  prcqiierly  be  very  harsh — harsh  in  dealing  with 
tbe  maas,  but  its  admlntotratten  as  It  affects  the  Individiial  should 
be  <me  of  greatest  considerattozx.  We  may  decide  that  in  the 
future  DO  more  blue-eyed,  fair-haired  persons  may  come  into  this 
country,  but  that  law  should  not  be  made  to  affect  tbe  blue-eyed, 
fair-haired  ones  here  or  those  who  might  accidentally  be  bom 
here.  There  are  certain  individual  and  personal  relationships  that 
should  be  reepected.  The  rule  of  reason  plus  the  general  public 
good  should  be  the  first  considerations. 

Since  we  have  mentioned  ancient  China,  it  to  there  that  we 
ami  the  first  attention  paid  to  what  may  be  deemed  those  ele- 
ments at  modem  democratic  treatment  of  nationality  based  upon 
a  standard  more  capable  of  change  than  that  based  upon  blood. 
The  early  Chinese  assvuned  that  there  always  was  China  and 
thoe  always  were  Chinese,  but  never  did  he  accept  the  gross 
nationality  notion  of,  once  a  Chinese  always  a  Chinese.  "It  is 
advisaUe",  said  the  sage.  ~to  treat  in  a  barbarous  way  those 
feudal  lords  who  perform  barbarous  rites  and  ceremonies,  and 
to  treat  in  a  Chinese  way  those  barbarians  who  have  become 
Chinese."  The  test  of  natloxudity  in  ancient  China  was  that  the 
person  be  Chinese.  That  in  its  final  analysU  is  our  Amerlcaa 
teat  today  when  It  comes  to  receiving  a  foreigner  into  cltlaenshtp. 
Thto  is  one  of  the  factors  which  enters  into  the  essence  of 
democracy. 

In  running  over  the  hlstwy  of  my  own  State  I  came  across 
something  which  shows  that  probably  I  have  inherited  some  of 
the  attitude  of  my  forebears.  On  February  4.  1853.  the  UUh 
T^rrttorial  Legislature  enacted  the  followii^  into  law  when  it 
passed  Ita  Judlctory  act: 

"The  Judges  of  the  district  and  probate  cotirts  shall  be  con- 
servators of  the  peace  in  their  respective  districta  and  counties 
throughout  the  Territory,  and  it  to  their  duty  to  use  all  dUlgenca 
nyyi  Influence  In  their  power  to  prevent  litigation." 

In  my  reading  of  Artototle  I  find  the  following:  A  person  with- 
out a  nattoxuaity  is  "either  a  beast  or  a  god;  he  to  no  part  of 
ttke  state."  Then  he  continues:  "He  who  by  nature  and  not  by 
mere  accident  to  without  a  state.  U  either  above  humanity,  or 
below  it;  he  to  the  'tribeless.  towless.  heartless  one',  whom  Homer 
denounces — the  outcast  who  to  a  lover  of  war;  he  may  be  com- 
parad  to  a  bird  which  flies  alone." 

Dr.  James  Brown  Soott,  whom  I  am  sure  with  Aristotle  appre- 
ciates the  worth whlleness  of  a  nationality  system,  says:  "There 
to  no  topic  of  present  interest,  involving  as  it  does  the  status  of 
men.  women,  and  children  of  various  countries,  and  even  of  birth 
in  the  same  oountry,  as  that  of  nationality.  Xt  bristles  with 
dittculUes." 

Dr.  Scott's  statement  about  the  difDcuItlea  of  natl<maUty  to 
brought  home  to  those  of  us  who  have  been  teachers  by  the  utter 
^^itftaAr  which  OUT  Students  have  when  we  deal  with  cltiaenshlp 
aad  the  ocmflicts  growing  out  of  citizenship  when  we  consider 
International  relations.  The  old  student  boner  written  ajad  dis- 
cussed by  a  bright  student  because  his  professor  had  mixed  hinx 
up  so,  went  like  thto:  "A  dtiaen  of  the  United  States  is  a  man 
whoae  father  was  an  Irish  section  hand  and  whose  mother  was 
a  German  chambenaaid.  and  who  was  bom  in  St.  Louto.  Mo.  He 
now  lives  in  Valparaiso.  Chile,  and  works  for  a  Franco-British 
corporaUon  with  headquarters  in  Mexico  City."  Thto  to  rather 
tf^tft^jpim-r  but  not  half  as  complex  as  the  problem  of  nationality 
has  become  as  a  result  of  the  conflict  in  laws  and  as  a  result  dT 
man's  «>^>«giT>g  habits  in  regard  to  residence  and  occupation,  not 
to  mention  the  great  factors  growing  out  of  changes  in  actual 
aaUcoality  status  as  a  result  of  war  and  political  upheaval. 

On  the  one  hand  we  have  a  condition  of  abeolute  statelessness 
moO.  CO  the  other  dual  or  multiple  nationality.  In  either  case,  a 
life  of  conflict  with  law,  and  uncertainty  and  worry,  to  the  result. 
To  avoid  either  condition  dtoiUd  be  the  aim  ol  thoughtful  govern- 
ment. Between  these  two.  of  course,  to  the  average  man  or  woman 
of  all  lands  who  lives  and  dies  where  be  or  she  to  bom.  but  who 
to  nearly  every  land  to  conscious  of  some  friend  or  ratativa  cavight 
to  the  uncertainties  of  our  changing  world. 

I  myself  have  learned  to  i^iprecUte  nattonaUty  not  only  froei 
tbe  reading  of  the  scripttire,  where  I  am  aura  wa  toamfirt  that 
Paul  found  hto  Bootaa  dtlaenshlp  to  hto  advaatage.  but  from  tbe 
of  my  own  parenta.  They  eame  to  America  for  a  pur- 
When  tttey  mouaoed  tbelr  dtiawiahlp  «f  Gbaat  Brttato 
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aebwsUesd  Amorleaas  tbay  dM  tt  prtoMwlly  to 
that  their  chlldre&  mlfbt  be  bora  Amsrlcaas,  for  thay  eoneatvad 
of  thto  land  as  not  only  the  land  of  promise  but  also  tbe  haven 
for  a  aew  Ufa,  aapactaUy  far  thoae  who  wave  bora  bar*.  Aa  a  boy 
when  chastised  by  either  of  my  parenta  for  nmntoc  away  tram 
acbool.  for  example.  I  was  always  told  that  I  was  makliw  a  mtotake 
to  that  I  failed  to  realize  how  grateful  I  should  be  for  the  blesa- 
Ings  of  free  aebocris,  and  in  my  seho<4  days  I  bad  ftee  vrh<wl«. 
That  day  to  already  past,  for  I  pay  now  half  again,  aa  lautti  fbr 
one  quarter's  tuition  for  my  dat^hta  at  the  same  unlvcrrtty  from 
which  I  waa  graduated  as  my  parenta  paid  for  4  years'  tuition  for 
me.  I  went  through  college  at  the  total  cost  of  $40  for  tbe  fun  4 
yeara.  After  graduation  I  was  sent  out  to  see  the  world,  aa  mv 
father  advtoed.  ao  that  I  might  team  to  appreciate  tbe  blrnnliiiii 
of  my  homeland:  not  that  I  might  become  like  the  Phsrlsees  of 
old,  who  thanked  Ood  that  they  were  not  like  other  peopte  but 
ttiat  I  might  be  evertastlngly  grateful  for  my  American  dttaen^ilp 
and  for  my  home.  *^ 

Probably  I  have  been  improperly  trained,  but  I  at  toaat  ROeet 
my  training  and  I  cannot  forget  my  old  Latto  and  Qraek  teacher^ 
admonitions  when  wa  were  reading  Cicero's  orations  Mgrnit^^  Cato- 
hne:  "Here  waa  OataUne  bleaaed  from  Mrth  with  every  advantMe 
under  tbe  sun.  both  as  to  country  and  talenta.  but  he  deliber- 
ately choee  to  turn  against  hto  country  and  to  um  hto  talenta  for 
evil  purposes."  Shioe  those  teachings  I  have  changed  my  mtod 
a  bit  about  the  retattve  mertta  of  Cicero  and  Oatallae.  but  I  have 
never  been  able  to  forget  that  here  waa  I,  born  with  every  advan- 
tage under  the  sun,  I  having  been  bom  to  ah»»>|^7|^ 

It  is  bad  enough  in  life  when  one  piupoeely  makea  himself 
imsoclal  or  stateless,  but  It  to  sad  todeed  when  a  Government 
does  tbto  to  him.  Heame,  to  hto  story  Tbe  Oase  of  OT)ai  San 
diows  us  better  probably  than  to  any  other  way  the  utter  lono' 
aomeneas  of  one  cut  off  from  hto  own. 

The  last  time  I  told  of  the  foDowlng  case  It  waa  at  a  meetlna 
to  Philadelphia  of  thoae  toterested  to  the  studies  of  p<rfltlcal  ud 
sodal  science.  Our  barah  immlgratloa  laws  were  up  for  discua- 
sion.  There  was  present  a  member  of  our  Labor  Department.  It 
was  some  years  ago  and  I  think  ere  now  both  he  and  hto  attitude 
have  left  oxir  Government.  But  I  was  told  that  the  following  case 
wae  men  "sob-sto«er  stulT,  but  I  did  not  beUeve  It,  because  for 
Uncle  asm  to  become  a  baby  snatcher  was  oarryi^  the  point  a 
little  too  far.  Thto  was  the  case.  A  Japanaae  moOier  who  >*td  al- 
ready given  birth  to  foiu-  American  citizens  and  who  had  lived  to 
this  country  for  some  time,  returned  to  Japan  to  vteit  with  her 
parents  and  failed  to  register  the  fact  b^cre  sha  left  our  shores 
that  she  waa  a  prospective  mother.  Her  baby  was  bom  in  Japan 
and  when  she  started  to  return  home  with  her  child  she  was 
stopped  at  the  gangplank  and  told  that  her  baby  could  not  come 
toto  thto  country.  What  did  thto  poor  woman  do?  She  took  her 
batqr  back  to  her  parents  and  returned  to  her  other  children  and 
her  husband,  and  when  friends  tried  to  see  if  something  could 
not  be  done  in  thto  case,  realizing  that  ik>  one  expected  tbe  farw 
to  operate  quite  that  way.  she  was  tt^d  that  if  her  doctor  wotdd 
Just  make  a  statement  that  he  knew  that  she  was  going  to  taave 
a  baby  that  that  would  be  enough  to  satisfy  the  authorities.  But 
she  replied,  "The  doctor  cant  make  such  a  stoteraent  because  I 
did  not  go  to  him  and  I  wouldn't  have  him  tell  a  lie."  The 
mother  knew  that  she  was  a  member  of  a  group  that  waa  doaely 
watched  and  that  her  loyalty  to  her  group  meant  that  she  should 
do  nothing  to  reflect  ujwn  that  group. 

Bther  thoughtlessly,  or  with  design  looking  so  far  Into  the  future 
that  government  to  attempting  to  do  that  which  men  have  not 
been  able  to  do,  our  laws  to  regard  to  natHmallty  cut  deep  when 
they  strike  the  tndlvidnal.  THere  to  an  (M  Chlneae  who  has  lived 
alone  in  thto  oountry  for  63  years,  who  never  mvrled,  and  who  h« 
gone  through  the  trouMes  of  the  antt-Chlzwse  days  of  tbe  ntoetlea, 
yet  lived  It  all  down,  to  become  a  real  favorlto  to  hto  aeMkborttood. 
He  now  to  compelled  to  be  deported. 

1^  thoughtless  sometimes  suggest  that  our  major  race  problem 
can  be  settled  to  America  by  sending  tbe  Ifegroes  back  to  their 
homeland  in  Africa.  Would  not  aa  American  Negro  be  at  bcwM  to 
Africa— an  American  Negro  wboae  culture,  whose  language,  wboae 
Ufe.  wboae  Meals,  whoae  rdlglcm.  and  whoae  vny  tboi:«htB  are  aU 
American?  Probably  to  the  history  of  wi«»*fcit»rf  never  have  wa  bad 
a  better  Illustration  of  a  complete  break  with  tbe  eoltural  paat 
^an  waa  brought  about  aa  a  reault  of  tbe  slave  trade  aad  tbe 
vansportotlon  of  the  forefathers  of  tba  pressnt  American  Mogro  to 
our  country.  To  asaume  that  they  bava  a  home  to  Africa  after  the 
cbangea  that  have  taken  place  to  them  bare  to  to  *^*gir*^  that  you 
and  I  ovemlght  could  And  oursehrea  at  bana  with  an  Bridmo  or 
aith  a  FIJI  Iwtander.  enjoying  hto  calture.  hto  ItItss.  and  hto  food. 
We  need  thought  to  consldertog  these  pn^lems.  and  we  need  above 
all  things  to  remamber  that  aodety  owaa  aoaaetblzv  to  tba  todl- 

In  thto  world  of  conflict,  conflict  not  only  of  aatkmallty  but 
ctmflict  also  to  law  r.hangi«g>  bouadazlea  aad  to  levotutioiM,  flmw 
lea  offers  one  w^at  foundation  to  both  her  Conatttutioe  and  to  her 
tow  as  it  to  toterpreted  by  our  bli^ieat  court  to  tbe  Wonf  iTtoi  Ark 
caae.   It  to  tbe  great  fundamentato  to  law  that  count. 

Was  It  not  Napoleon  who  said,  to  giving  advloe  concerning  hto 
great  code,  that  the  coda  writera  mi^it  change  all  tbii^s  but 
they  Aould  not  dumce  the  retatlonah4>  between^  father  and  son. 
hecause  by  thto  fllial  jp^etj  more  than  anything  else  he  would 
be  able  to  govern?  Tbtis.  if  we  have  one  or  two  great  funda- 
mentato life  bacoiaea  more  certain.  It  to  beeauae  of  thto  fact 
that  I  have  protested,  aad  I  proteet  now.  against  what  I 
a  tampering  with  a  birthrighlT 
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eoadtttoaa  of  tba  World  War  aad  tba  totantol  

dant  to  tba   war.  that   thto  eomptoslty  has  raaailad 

todivldual  aad  maaa  taJusUeaa.    Tba  Aoaertoaa  theory  a        

skip  baaed  upoa  place  of  Mrtb.  made  deflalto  aad  osrtato  sinoa 
tba  Woag  Kim  Aik  ease,  to  oaa  sure  fouadatloa  upoa  wblcb  to 
btilld.  If  we  to  America  destroy  thto  sure  and  oertato  foundatloa 
l^f  eaacuuva  action,  by  dqiartaaantal  rullag.  by  lapa  totarpnto- 
tloa.  or  by  treaty  agraeaaeat,  wa  shall  take  away  a  right  which 
for  mora  than  a  century,  aad  aapaelatty  atoca  tba  ilvrtolon  to  tiM 
WoBg  Kim  Ark  caaa.  baa  bean  cbartahad  by  paraoas  bom  to  tba 
United  Stotea.  Ukewtoe.  wa  shall  dai^roy  a  bavaa  of  nmmlasil 
Justice  sought  for  their  oSsprlag  by  those  who  could  not  obtala 
a  fullness  of  peace  and  liberty  themaelvea  but  who  aimed  to  give 
thoae  blessings  to  their  ebUdrsB.  LegMatlon  to  protect  theea 
great  fundamental  righta  has  been  proposed  and  It  uould  raoalva 
the  aupport  of  all. 

The  theory  of  Wong  Kim  Ark  I  remember  pctaoaaUy  so  well. 
I  told  you  the  story  of  my  parents'  dream  of  their  children's 
welfare  to  thto  tond  of  oura.  But  since  the  Dred  Soott  and  tha 
Stoughterbouae  dartolnna  there  waa  not  oartalaty  about  national- 
Ity.  but  with  Wong  Kim  Ark  eame  that  eertalaty.  a  relief  that 
was  satisfying  to  the  souto  of  those  who  were  beltovers  to  thto 
thing  that  we  call  democracy  to  America.  I  know  of  no  mora 
certain  foundatloa  oa  which  to  boUd  true  demncratic  prlnctplea. 
There  to  in  naUonaUty  because  of  place  of  birth  a  break  with  tha 
past.  There  to  s  conflict  with  the  blood  Idea,  a  conflict  deep- 
seated  to  western  nations,  and  ao  deep-seated  among  the  tribea 
of  the  Near  Bast  that  we  have  the  Illustration  of  Preaident  Grant 
when  he  went  around  the  world  Itovtag  bto  veins  opened  and  an 
actual  exchange  of  blood  so  that  he  might  be  accepted  toto  some 
tribe.  Man  cannot  be  free  with  bonds  of  that  type,  and  tba 
democratle  prtodple  cannot  fuactton  uaatt  tbam.  Taka  for 
ewample.  tbe  thousand  long  years  of  the  Chow  period  to  fanw 
The  teachera.  the  claasldsta.  and  the  thaorista  than  condemned 
heredity  as  a  reason  for  rule.  T^wy  accepted  the  worth  of  man 
at  hto  place  ta  birth  aa  a  natural  fact;  but  in  spite  of  the  coa- 
dam  nation  tbe  hereditary  priadpia  worked,  and  democracy  wm 
tmposslbia  outside  the  small  unite  of  sodaty. 

Belated  to  thto  prtodpto  of  nattonaUty  aa  a  result  of  place  at 
birth  when  conceived  as  a  fundamental  aapeet  of  democracy,  tba 
true  rule  of  expatriation  should  follow  sobm  poatttva  act  oa  tha 
part  of  tha  todivldual  himself  who  chaagoa  hto  nsttnaallty.  and 
should  not  be  controlled  by  the  acta  of  another. 

The  two  principles  enunciated  by  Frauds  of  Vltorto  aa  aarty  as 
1567  accepted  the  theory  that  persons  bora  wiUUn  tba  territory 
of  a  State  ribould  acquire  tha  nationality  of  that  State  at  btrtb 
and  retato  such  nationally  imtU  sosaa  otbsr  to  acquiiad,  and  alao 
that  todivlduato  having  a  nationality  should  have  the  right  to 
dtvest  themselves  of  toe  nattonaltty  of  alleglanee  aad  aoqulra 
aaoChcr  through  tha  piuiass  of  naturaltaatlon  to  a  foreign  eoontry. 
Aad  I  now  add  the  third  prtodpla,  namely,  that  ao  peraon  ibouM 
be  bound  to  theae  changes  agalnat  hto  win  or  by  tha  acto  of  a 
third  party.  That  means  when  minor  children  beeoate  aatural- 
laed  elsewhers  aa  a  reai^  of  tbe  acte  of  tbatr  pareata,  if  they  aiw 
aatifa-bura  Amertcaaa  they  should  have  tha  right  to  «t 
that  foreign  naturaltaatlon  whan  tbay  are  cf  age:  aad  further 
that  a  woman  losing  bar  nattonaUty  through  marriage  If  she  ia 
a  native-born  Aroertean  lAiould  not  loM  that  dtlaeiMhlp  by  a 
negaUve  act  on  tha  part  of  another,  but  only  by  a  poalUva  act  an 
the  part  of  beraeif .  It  to  tha  eaaeaee  of  deawcraey  toat  maa  aot 
for  blmaelf  and  make  dedskms  for  himself.  It  to  the  oppoalto 
of  democracy  when  one  has  hto  status  changed  by  acta  of  othera 
without  refwenoe  to  hto  own  win  or  wtoh^ 

Thto  qaastton.  yaa  aaa,  to,  after  all.  larger  than  a  men  Ant^^^n 
queatkm.  It  to  aot  for  ma  to  point  out  pieces  to  tba  world 
when  the  blood  idea  to  nturnlng  so  strongly  to  the  Imagtoatlona 
azidtoe  acta  of  men  that  history  to  being  made  over  to  fit  tha 
purpon  of  a  given  greap-  I  leave  you  with  tha  thought  that  If 
Aosarlca  has  a  fundmaantal  ovtlook  whieb  baa  bearii^  l^x>n  dtgal- 
fyiBg  the  individual  aad  giviiag  him  righta  to  a  perturbed  world 
of  clastitug  conflict  pnMMMy  we  have  a  dnqito  key  out  for  oertato 
aoato  and  osrtato  peraons  who  And  themselves  loat  to  the  preasat- 
day  world  at  anoertatattas.  Let  na  not  sl4»  back.  Democracy 
to  us  should  be  ao  choice,  and  so  Important  a  thing  that  every 
element  which  goee  to  make  up  the  whde  of  the  ecEeme  should 
be  guarded  at  aObaaards.  To  assume  that  a  treaty  or  aa  Bceeutlva 
order  eaa  iqiaat  the  funilampntal  taw  of  the  Conatltutton  aad  tlw 
highest  coort  to  to  bnak  down  that  gfaatest  ct  aU  stnagths  for 
todiridual  righta  which  baa  been  the  primary  jmrpoaa  of  tha 
American  Government, 

I  stand  agate  to  oosMlannatton  of  an  thoae  theoriea  of  tha  paat 
which  cling  to  the  old  hereditary  notlona  of  tha  power  aad 
atnngth  of  blood.  That  which  I  have  seen  of  American  liMtltu- 
tlons  when  compared  with  others  I  have  found  good.  I  havo  felt 
that  thto  nationality  which  came  to  me  as  a  reault  of  Mrtb  wsa 
good  for  me  and  for  my  children.  In  the  surge  of  the  Mast  at 
patriotias  that  broke  forth  at  the  cqwalag  of  the  teantoh- 
Amerlcan  War  In  April  1898.  my  father  to  hto  ston  bought 
ttwusands  of  Uttle  ftag  stickers  and  on  every  package  that  wm 
wrapped  a  ttttta  ABMrtoan  flag  waa  placed.  Aa  a  bey  to  the  ston 
I  mit  oae  of  thoae  Uttle  American  fla^s  to  the  lid  of  a  fine  big 
gold  watch  my  father  had  Juat  given  me.  And  nuusy  yean  latS 
'  ^?°°^.°?*'*^  ''*^  ™y  ''*'•  •"***  *  young  baby  to  a  fontgn  city, 
"■  br  •  ■«*  <*  tHousanrta  at  paopto  worked  toto  kato 
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•ad  morad  to  dlaord«r  ofor  noM  anUforclfn  amL  Z  had 
tat  our  imnMdUto  votfan.  Tba  last  tiling  most  pco^  ^?^  ^ 
ttndor  meh  dKoaataaoM  ipould  b*  to  tak»  out  •  gold  wstflii  and 
■bow  It  to  nxb  ft  iBOI>.  But  that  wae  tba  fln*  tWngI  thought  of 
doing.  Xtookoutmy  watch,lop«»^tholld.tai2ii1i«th^tt2 
■old  would  attract  tho  oiro  oC  oTvjrono.  It  did.  Fat  it  was  not 
only  tha  gold  wat^  tha*  thay  aaw.  it  waa  alio  tha  Asacrteanflag. 
Ton  eanMt  t«U  ma  thva  la  not  worth  in  that  natlonaUtj.    X 


Thua  X  and  aa  X  bagan.  a  aentlmanteUat.  but  If  I  bad  not 
a  aanttmantaUrt  probably  X  would  not  ba  hara  to  tell  this  tela. 
If  Amarlean  nationality  la  of  worth  to  ma  X  aarama  It  may  ba  or 
Joat  aa  graat  worth  to  othan  bom  In  thla  country.  X«t  us  mako 
this  worth  unlranally  aought  aftar  and  IndlTldua^  ■•?2?w!?-^ 
tboaa  who  wlab  to  kaap  It  by  oaailng  to  taoMDar  with  »  birthright. 


Additional  Transcontineiital   Air  Mail  Facilities 
Into  tiic  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

OF  CALIFOSMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Weinetdav,  Aprtt  7, 1937 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  seek  this  opportunity  to 
parttcuUrty  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Monbers  of  the 
House  of  RepresentaUyes.  Califonila  State  Senate  Joint 
Resection  No.  17.  TUs  resohitloa  memoriaUzes  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  to  grant  permission  for  an  additional 
trmnseontinental  air-maU  servloe  to  enter  San  Francisco  and 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  There  are  two  fundamental 
zeasms  of  pftHmn^  importance  why  such  permission  should 
be  granted  immediately. 

The  Ihrst  of  these  reasons  is  pordy  economic  With  a 
populaUon  of  almost  2.000,000  people,  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area  at  the  present  time  has  only  one  transccmtinental 
air-maU  service  entering  the  area.  This  section  is  tncreas- 
ing  in  population  at  perhaps  a  greater  rate  than  any  other 
aectton  of  the  country.  The  needs  of  the  community  and 
the  commercial  contacts  it  makes  with  every  other  section 
oi  the  country  require  more  adequate  service.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Ktaenl  provisians  of  the  Air  Mail  Act  of  1934 
will  not  permit  another  air-mail  route  to  enter  an  area  in 
which  it  might  compete  with  an  already  existing  service. 
As  a  result  of  this  provision  permission  has  been  denied 
the  establishment  of  a  cut-off  route  between  Albuoueniue, 
N.  Mex..  and  San  Frandsca  Tba  establishment  of  this 
service  win  give  air-mail  facilities  to  and  from  sections  of 
the  OQontry  by  a  direct  route  not  now  existing,  thus  in- 
creasing efficiency  without  competing  with  the  eiristing 
-servioe.  Tte  increasing  commercial  advantages  to  be  had 
win  be  of  great  value  to  that  area  and  the  oommtmities  in 
other  parts  of  the  Uhtted  States  thus  served. 

A  second  reasixi  for  the  establishment  of  the  service  is 
of  far  greater  importance,  however,  and  should  command 
the  interest  and  support  of  every  Mrmbfr  of  Congress.  The 
Ban  Ftaneiaeo  Bay  area  is  the  most  strategic  point  on  the 
entire  Padfle  coast  for  national  defense.  This  has  been 
recognised  by  both  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  for 
more  than  a  doaen  military  and  naval  estaWlwhments  for 
national  defense  have  been  established  in  this  area  with 
miiMmw  of  dollars  appropriated  by  Congress.  TO  increase 
the  number  oi  air  routes  into  this  area,  with  trained  and 
tnrprlt"^^  aviators  daily  covering  the  routes,  increases 
this  national  security. 

While  the  accomplishments  of  both  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  in  the  field  of  aviation  are  highly  complimentary  and 
In  accord  with  the  traditions  of  these  branches  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, it  is  perhaps  a  fict  that  the  greatest  strides  and 
advancements  in  the  technical,  as  well  as  the  practical, 
phases  of  aviation  have  been  accomplished  by  our  com- 
mercial atrhskea.  Tte  very  fact  that  they  are  maintaining 
regular  and  aoeorale  sdiraiiles  over  definite  routes  is  an 
|.f^f>»ti*»i  of  this.  Tbey  have  vent  millions  of  dollars  in 
experimental  and  t**-**"*^'  problems  connected  with  avia- 


tion, and  they  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  do  so.  Thus  it 
will  be  readily  understood  why  a  small  apprc^riation  per- 
mitting the  establishment  of  such  an  air  route  will  bring  a 
return  to  our  people  of  far  greater  magnitude. 

AifM*  from  the  economic  advantages  the  national  defenses 
of  our  Nation  requires  that  the  entire  county  be  crlss- 
erooed  with  air  routes  so  that  we  will  at  all  times  have 
trained  aviators  acquainted  with  the  weather  conditions  to 
be  encountered  in  every  possible  section  of  the  country. 
With  only  one  transcontinental  air  route  entering  the  San 
Ftancisco  Bay  area,  it  Is  not  receiving  the  attention  that 
its  strategic  importance  for  defense  of  the  Pacific  coast  de- 
mands. The  necessary  legislation  to  accomplish  this  should 
be  enacted  immediately.  The  military  advantages  of  an  ade- 
quately trained  aviation  personnel,  whether  trained  by  the 
military  forces  of  the  country  or  by  private  aviation  com- 
panies, cannot  be  overemphasized.  Tlie  majority  of  these 
commercial  pilots  are  already  members  of  the  Army  or  Navy 
Reserve  forces,  and  in  time  of  military  necessity  the  Naticxi 
would  require  the  services  of  the  remainder  of  them.  The 
greats  our  peacetime  commercial  aviation,  the  stronger  our 
national  defense  will  be  in  time  of  emergency. 

Commercial  aviatirm  is  to  our  Army  what  the  American 
mo'chant  marine  Is  to  our  Navy.  It  is  a  secondary  line 
of  defense  and  a  principal  line  of  communication.  Its  de- 
velopment along  every  possible  avenue  should  tie  encouraged. 
But  when  the  economic  factors  of  peacetime  canmerce  are 
also  to  be  benefited,  we  have  a  twofold  reason  which 
makes  it  imperative  that  there  should  be  no  legislative  hin- 
drance. On  the  other  hand,  there  should  be  enacted  what- 
ever legislation  is  necessary  to  encourage  it.  Both  of  these 
purposes  win  be  served  if  Congress  immediately  enacts  the 
proper  legislation  and  appropriates  the  small  sum  of  money 
necessary  to  permit  the  establishment  of  this  air-mail  route 
from  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex.,  to  San  Francisco. 

Senate  Joint  resolution  relative  to  memorialising  the  President 
and  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  permit  the  Transconti- 
nental ft  Western  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  to  enter  San  Francisco 
VThereas  the  Transcontinental  ft  Western  Air  Lines,  Inc,  applied 
for  permission  to  Institute  and  maintain  passenger  and  expresB 
schedules  between  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex..  and  San  Francisco.  CallX.: 
and 

Whereaa.  by  a  decision  on  February  8,  1937,  this  application  was 
denied  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission:  and 

Whereaa  the  decision  states  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission tinder  the  Air  Mail  Act  of  1934  cannot  authorise  an  air- 
mail carrier  to  Institute  off-line  passenger  and  express  servloe 
which  would  in  any  way  con^>ete  with  similar  service  available 
upon  another  alr-mall  route,  and  that  the  proposed  San  Fran- 
cisco-Albuquerque service  would  be  competitive  with  idmHar  serv- 
ice on  air-mail  routes  of  other  carriers;  and 

Whereas  the  Air  Mall  Act  of  1934  as  so  construed  denies  to  the 
t^n  Francisco  Bay  region  logical  and  proper  exptansion  of  the  air 
routes  connecting  It  with  other  areas  and  cities  of  the  United 
States,  while  at  the  same  time  these  provisions  permit  such  service 
to  other  Padfle  coast  cities;  and 

Whereas,  as  a  result  of  this  decision,  the  Air  Mall  Act  of  1934 
permits  the  San  Franclso  Bay  region  service  by  only  one  air  line, 
namely,  the  United  Air  Lines;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Air  Lines  maintains  only  one  transconti- 
nental route,  which  is  practically  a  straight  line  from  San  Fran- 
cisco ft^nH  Oakland  to  New  York  via  Salt  Lake  City,  Cheyenne,  and 
Chicago,  causing  any  passenger  who  wishes  to  reach  a  city  off  this 
straight  line  to  be  routed  either  southerly  via  Los  Angeles  or 
northerly  via  Seattle,  or  to  make  a  connection  at  some  point  along 
the  eastern  route  with  another  air  line,  all  of  which  alternatives 
necessitate  broken  schedules  and  loss  of  time;  and 

Whereaa  it  appear*  that  the  present  law  denies  to  the  San  Fran- 
dseo  Bay  region  the  right  of  direct  mail,  express,  and  passenger 
service  to  Kansas  City  and  other  clUes  of  the  South  Central  West: 
and 

Whereas  the  establishment  of  such  a  direct  service  would  be  of 
great  value  both  to  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  and  to  these  cities 
In  providing  a  faster  Interchange  of  commerce  and  mail  between 
nationally  important  centers:  and 

Whereas  In  direct  contrast  to  the  situation  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  region  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  is  served  by  six  air  lines,  of 
which  three  are  directly  ccsx^ietltive  on  parallel  routes  terminating 
eventually  in  New  York;  and 

Whereas  there  are  only  3  transcontinental  schedule*  dally  In 
and  mat  of  San  nandsco  and  Oakland  on  their  one  air  line,  as 
against  12  transcontinental  schedules  daily  In  and  out  of  Los 
Angeles:  and 

Whereas,  in  the  dissenting  opinion  of  four  of  the  Commissioners 
In  the  above-mentioned  decision  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, there  Is  excellent  expression  of  the  dlserimlnatory  phases 
of  the  Air  MaU  Act:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
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netolved  bp  the  Senmte  and  the  Asaemhly  of  the  State  ot  CmU- 
fomia.  jdntly.  That  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  California 
reapectf  uUy  urges  and  memonaUaee  the  President  and  the  Con- 

S MS  of  the  United  Btatea  to  take  such  steps  as  an  proper  to 
ve  the  law  amended  to  permit  logical  and  nondlacrimlnaAory 
expansion  of  alr-maU.  passenger,  express,  and  freight  servloe  to 
and  from  the  city  of  San  Francisco  and  the  city  of  Oakland  maJor 
seaports  of  the  United  Stotes;  and  be  It  further 

RemAved.  That  oertlfled  eoples  of  this  resolution  be  forwaided 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  California  to  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
SUtes.  the  Speako*  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  the  members  of  the  Interstate  Oommerce  Conunlsston.  and 
to  all  the  Senators  and  RepresenUUves  from  Cklifomia  In  the 
United  States  Congress. 


Antiljmching^ 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

■  cm 

HON.  ALFRED  P.  BEITER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav,  April  7, 1937 

Mr.  BEmR.  Mr.  Speaker,  supporters  of  the  emascu- 
lated Mitchell  antilynchlng  bill  are  trying  to  defeat  the 
Oavagan  antilynchlng  biU,  H.  R.  1507.  which  I  and  other 
Representatives  brought  before  the  House  through  our  sign- 
ing the  Oavagan  discharge  petition.  This  trickery  is  re- 
vealed for  what  it  is— obstruction  of  the  most  irresponsible 
variety. 

The  Oavagan  measure  to  haUd  counties  responsible  finan- 
cially for  mob  muider  has  wldesisead  popular  support  both 
in  the  North  and  South. 

Only  the  false  sentiment  of  local  pride  and  a  misconcep- 
tl<m  of  State  rights  have  prevented  passage  of  a  FM^al 
antilynchlng  law  for  years. 

ObstructiOTist  tactics  by  southern  Senators  killed  the 
Dyer  antilynchlng  bill  some  13  years  ago,  after  it  had  passed 
the  House  overwhelmingly.  If  the  Oavagan  measure  is 
lynched  again  in  a  similar  manner,  the  people  will  know 
Who  did  it  and  why. 

A  large  maJcMlty  in  Congress  wants  to  enact  a  Federal 
antilynchlng  law.  A  large  majority  ot  the  citizens  of  the 
country  favor  such  a  law.  This  has  been  so  for  many  years. 
Then  why  Jsnt  there  a  law?  Since  this  is  a  democracy  in 
which  we.  as  Members,  are  elected  by  popular  majorities 
and  in  which  we  ourselves  act  by  majority  rule,  how  can 
the  proponents  of  the  Mitchell  bill  tbxxm  out  the  Oavagan 
bin  and  ixwent  majori^  rule? 

It  seems  that  ours  is  a  democracy  in  textbooks  and  FViurth 
of  July  orations,  but  not  tn  the  House.  Here  periodicaUy 
It  is  possible  to  rule  by  minority  dlcUtorshlp.  However,  the 
method  is  more  frequently  employed  in  the  Senate,  where 
the  minority  merely  decrees  that  there  shaU  be  no  vote  at  alL 
This  is  achieved  under  the  Senate  rule  of  nnHmit^  debate 
by  which  the  minority  talks  a  measure  to  death.  It  forces 
the  majority  to  turn  to  other  legislation  acceptable  to  the 
minculty  dictators. 

I  venture  to  raise  this  question  for  your  consideration.  Is 
it  wise  for  the  opponents  of  the  Oavagan  bill  to  kick  de- 
mocracy in  the  face  quite  so  publicly  at  this  particular  time? 

OranUng  that  opponents  of  a  real  antilynchlng  have  got- 
ten away  with  it  for  many  years,  has  there  not  been  a  recent 
change  in  the  public  temper  which  makes  this  sort  of  ***i^ 
somewhat  dangerous?  Would  It  not  be  wiser  from  the  op- 
ponents' point  of  view  to  give  the  Negro  lynch  victim  the 
nominal  protection  of  Federal  law  and  thai  nullify  the  law 
as  they  nullify  the  Negro's  constitutional  right  to  vote? 

I  am  Interested  in  this  question  because  I  understand  that 
certain  Members  of  this  House  are  very  fearful  of  the  spread 
of  radicalism.  e^>ecially  among  Negroes.  Tlie  radicals  are 
said  to  be  telling  the  Negroes  and  the  poor  white  sharecroiH 
pers  and  mill  hands  in  certain  secticxis  of  the  country  that 
democracy  is  a  fake,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  repre- 
sentative goverzmient  in  this  country,  that  democracy  is  only 
a  camouflage  for  dictotonhip  by  their  enemies.    Are  not 


those  radical  agitators  Just  mean  enoagfa  to  prate  this 
point  in  the  minds  of  ignorant  Negroes  and  idiitea  by  dtinc 
the  dictatorship  of  those  few  oppraents  of  antilynchlnc 
legislation  in  both  ends  of  the  C^tol  who  are  thwarting 
the  mass  democratic  will  of  the  American  people  and  of  the 
majority  of  tills  Cmgress? 

Admitting,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  opponents  of 
the  Oavagan  measure,  that  Negroes  must  f*«T^t«n^it  to  be 
robbed  of  constitutiCKial  riglits,  could  not  they  find  a  safer 
method?  After  all.  the  Negroes  are  (me-tenth  of  the 
national  pc^wlation,  and  In  many  places  th^  are  a  ma- 
jority. With  aU  this  talk  of  radicalism  and  some  of  the 
opimessed  actually  demanding  their  rights,  perhaps  it 
would  be  safer  for  the  country  to  hold  out  hcfw  of  democ- 
racy to  them  to  discourage  more  violent  weapons. 

lincoln,  a  man  of  mediocre  caliber,  is  remembered  as 
one  of  our  greatest  Presidents  because  his  signature 
adorned  the  document  freeing  millions  from  slavery.  But 
the  sequels  to  slavery— segregation,  discrimination,  and 
lynching,  are  rampant,  not  only  in  the  former  slave-holding 
States,  but  are  increasingly  evident  in  the  North  and  West. 

If  this  Congress  desires  to  mainfaiw  the  respect  of 
America's  citizens  for  democracy  and  redeem  this  country's 
ill  name  on  four  continents  by  stamping  out  lynching— it 
will  reject  the  emasculated  Mitchell  bill  and  will  accept  the 
Oavagan  bill. 

•nie  only  way  to  impress  respect  for  human  rlglits  is 
through  general  respect  for  law  and  for  legal  Institutlana 
constituted  to  uphold  It. 

In  this  Oavagan  antilynchlng  bill  is  the  logical  answer 
to  the  problem  of  (H^anized  sectional  barbarianism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  at  this  point  to  make  a  com- 
parative analysis  of  the  Mitchell  antilynchlng  bUl,  H.  R. 
2251,  and  the  Oavagan  antilynchlng  Ml.  H.  R.  1507. 

lOTCHXLL   Snx  SAVAAAV  »»-y 

Mob:   (No  definition.)  mob  or  riotous  assemblage": 

Three  or  more  persons  actii^  la 
eoBcert,  without  authanty  vt 
law.  to  kUl  or  l&|ure  any  par- 
•oa  in  the  custody  of  any 
QOcer.    (See.  1.) 

Denial  of  due  process 
equal  protection:  If  a  Stats  or 
govenuBcntal  subdiTisloa 
thersoc  falls,  ne^eeti^  or  re- 
fuses to  provide  and  ">««»»^««" 
protection  to  the  life  or  per- 
son of  any  Individual  within  its 
Jurisdiction  sgatast  a  mob  or 
riotous  assemblage,  whether  by 
way  at  preventing  or  ptmlshlng 
.^       ^  _  the  acts  thereof.     (Sec  a.) 

Prlma-facle  case:  Proof  that  Prlma-facle    case:    (No   nfo- 

prlsoner  unlawfuUy  killed orin-  vision.) 
jured  prlma-facle  evidence  that 
oOteer  suffered  or  permitted 
prisoner  to  be  taken  from  cus- 
tody and  Injxired  or  pat  to 
death,  or  to  be  unlawfuUy  In- 
lured  or  ptit  to  death  while  In 
custody.  (Sees,  lb  and  Sb — 
deleted  by  Judiciary  Ciommlt- 
tee.) 

Felony:  Fine  not  exceeding 
$6Xno  or  Imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding 6  years,  or  both.  If 
officer  without  lawful  Justifica- 
tion or  excuse,  suffers  or  per- 
mits prlsonw  to  be  taken  from 
custody  and  Injured  or  put  to 
death,  or  to  be  unlawfully  in- 
jured or  put  to  death  while  in 
custody.  (Sec.  a.) 
(No  provision.) 


Denial  at  equal  protection:  If 
an  offleer  of  State  or  govern- 
mental subdivision  thereoC. 
without  Uwful  Justlflcatian  or 
excuse,  suffers  or  permits  pris- 
oner to  be  taken  from  custody 
and  Injured  or  put  to  death,  or 
to  be  unlawfuUy  Injured  or  put 
to  death  while  In  custody. 
(Sec  la.) 


Felony:  Imprisonment  not 
leas  than  3  years  nor  more 
than  10.  tf  oOoer  having  pris- 
oner In  custody  or  control, 
ooiuplres  with  any  person  to 


Felony:  Fine  not  exceeding 
$6,000  or  Imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding 6  years,  or  both,  if  ott- 
oer  falls,  neglects,  or  refuses  to 
make  aU  dlllgsnt  efforts  to  pro- 
tect prisoner  from  being  In- 
jured or  put  to  death  by  mob 
or  riotous  assemblage:  or 


If  officer  charged  with  duty  of 
apprehending  or  keeping  in 
custody,  or  prosecuting  any 
member  of  mob  faUa.  neglects, 
or  refiises  to  make  aU  diligent 
efforts  to  perfotm  his  duty  in 
apprehending.  keepU^  In  cus- 
tody, or  prosecuting  to  final 
Judgment  imder  the  State  law 
all  mob  members.     (Sec  Sa.) 

ftlony:     Imprisonment     not 
l«s  than  6  ysan  nor  aaors 


, . than 

as,  If  offiocr  bavlng  prlaooer  in 
custody  or  control  oooqiiMa 
with  any  perKm  to  injure  or 
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ittnmA 

tnjura  or  put  •oeh  prlaonar  to 
<le»th.  or  to  cuSer  such  prta- 
onar  to  b*  takma  from  eustodr 
to  b*  Injured  or  put  to  death. 
All  oonaplntoin  guilty.  (BecS.) 


(]fo  proTlakm.) 


Ltobillty  »g»liiat  gorenunen' 
tkl  subdlTlalon:  Mot  teas  than 
t34W0  nor  more  than  •10,090  to 
tnjinad  Tletlm  or  tapJ  repre- 
aentattves.  agalnat  cubdlTlston 
wboee  offioer  cuffered  prlaonar 
to  be  taken  from  custody  and 
unlawfully  injured  or  put  to 
death,  or  unlawfuUy  Injured  or 
pat  to  death  whUe  In  cus- 
tody(?):  ProoMed.  If  Tletlm 
taken  from  oOoer  of  State  who 
la  not  oOoer  of  any  governmen- 
tal eubdlTlalon  thereof,  tha 
eovnty  or  governmental  eabO- 
Halon  wherein  vletlm  Injured 
or  put  to  death  llaUa  aa  af ore- 


■olt  In  United  Stataa  dtotrlet 
eoort  of  Judicial  dlstrtet  wherein 
irletlm  Injured  or  pot  to  death; 
(MO  provlalon.) 


fHo  pravliloa.) 


(Mo  provleloB.) 
(Mo  provlakm.) 


of  aettm  for  la- 
flory  If  victim  raboeqnently  dlea. 
(See.  4.) 
(Mo  provlsloiu) 


olauM,   hi 


•AVAOAX  nu/— continued 
put  auch  prlaoner  to  death 
without  authority  of  law.  or  to 
suller  such  prisoner  to  be  taken 
or  obtained  from  custody  or 
control  to  be  Injured  m  put  to 
death  by  mob  or  riotous  as- 
semblage.  All  oonqplratori 
guilty.     (Sec.  3b.) 

Proeecutlon  of  mob  members 
In  United  Stotes  district  court 
of  Judicial  district  wherein  vic- 
tim Injured  or  put  to  death.  In 
accordance  with  laws  of  State 
where  Injury  inflicted  or  homi- 
cide committed:  Provided  (1), 
Stote  oOcen  charged  with  duty 
of  I4>prtitiendlng.  proeecutlng. 
^»^  punishing  mob  members 
have  failed,  neglected,  or  re- 
fused to  do  so:  or  (2)  Jurors 
obtainable  In  Stete  court  hav- 
ing JurUKUetlon  are  so  strong 
opposed  to  such  punishment 
that  prObabUlty  that  guilty 
partlee  will  not  be  punished 
in  such  State  court. 

Fsllure  for  more  than  30 
days  after  <x>mmls8lon  of  of- 
fense to  apfvehend  or  Indict. 
or  faihire  diligently  to  proee- 
cute.  prima  fade  evidence  of 
the  failure,  neglect,  or  refusal 
above.     (Sec  4.) 

Liability  against  county  In 
which  victim  seriously  Injured 
or  put  to  death,  not  lees  than 
t3.000  nor  more  than  $10,000  as 
liquidated  damages,  to  injured 
victim  or  legal  repreeentetlves; 


■ult  la  Xnilted  States  district 
court  of  Judicial  district  wherein 
victim  Injured  or  put  to  death: 
suit  broui^t  and  prosecuted  by 
Utalted  Stetes  attorney  for  such 
district: 

Judgment  enforced.  If  not  paid, 
by  united  Stotes  district  court 
levying  eiecutlon  on  any  prop- 
erty of  coimty,  or  mandamus  or 
othar  appropriate  proeeas;  any 
oOoer  of  county  or  other  person 
who  disobeys  or  f aUs  to  com- 

gy  with  any  lawful  order  of 
m  eoort  in  the  premises,  liable 
for  contempt  and  other  penalty 
provided  by  law  thoefor; 
proceeds  of  Judgment  exempt 
tnm.  claims  of  creditors  of  de- 


proceeds  dtBtnbated  according 
to  laws  CD  Intestacy  of  Stete 
wherein  death  oecunad.'  (See. 
8) 


JotBt  and  several  covnty  11a- 
bOfty  as  above  provided,  where 
victim  tran^Mrted  by  mob  or 
rlotoos  assemblage  ftom  one 
eoonty  to  another,  on  county 
wherein  victim  seised  and  coun- 
ty wiieretn  victim  put  to  death. 

Uhlted  Stetes  district  Judge 
of  the  United  Stetee  dlstnet 
court  v^ereln  proeecottan  or 
suit  under  this  act  Instituted 
may  order  prosecution  or  suit 
tried  In  any  place  In  such  dla- 
tilet  as  ha  may  dflgnata  by 
order.    (Sec  •.) 

Severability  daose.  hi  ceaa 
any  provMott  bald  Invalid. 
(8ea.f) 


I  am  In  receipt  of  telegrams  from  the  Buffalo  National 
Association  for  Advancement  of  Colored  People  and  the 
Toung  Women's  Christian  Association  of  Buffalo  in  which 
both  organizations  urge  me  to  exert  every  effort  to  defeat 
the  Mit/'hAii  antilynching  bill  and  to  give  my  full  suiH>ort 
to  the  passage  of  the  Oavagan  bill. 

Let  us  therefore  f oUow  the  lead  of  those  who  favor  a 
real  antilynching  bilL  Let  us  once  and  for  all  time  do 
away  with  this  horrible  Ismching  by  passing  the  Oavagan 
bill  and  not  the  emasculated  Mitchell  measure. 


The  Fourth  Anniversary  of  the  C.  C.  C 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  7, 1937 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BT   HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOUPH.  OF  WEST 
VIRGINIA.  ON  APRIL  7,   1937 


BCr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Rbcoro.  I  include  the  following 
address  which  I  delivered  from  the  CaiMtol  today  over  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  system: 

We  have  Juet  observed  the  fourth  birthday  of  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps.  In  the  short  space  of  4  years  this  new  venture 
In  relief  and  reforestation  has  become  such  an  Important  part  of 
the  life  of  the  American  people  that  within  a  short  time  Congress 
will  take  steps  to  make  it  permanent. 

The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  was  launched  by  President 
Rooeevelt  for  the  purpose  of  solving  two  maj<»  problems  created 
by  widespread  unemployment  and  past  neglect  as  weU  as  unwlae 
use  of  our  natural  resources. 

When  President  Roosevelt  assumed  office  in  the  spring  of  1933 
xmemployment  arr^^g  yovmg  men  had  reached  alarming  propor- 
tions. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  men  had  reached  work- 
ing age  filled  with  the  characteristic  energy,  ambition,  and  ideal- 
ism of  youth,  only  to  find  themselves  unwanted  in  the  business 
and  professional  world.  More  than  half  of  these  youths  lived  in 
the  congested  areas  oi  our  cities.  Many  belonged  to  families 
where  the  chief  breadwinner  had  been  thrown  out  of  work  by  the 
depression  and  forced  to  depend  upon  public  charity  for  the  means 
of  subaiatence.  As  the  early  years  of  the  depression  had  passed 
after  1929  and  no  wcvk  opportimlties  were  forthcoming,  many 
young  men  became  dlscounigisd.  Some  became  resentful  and  hoa- 
tfle;  others  could  not  withstand  the  temptation  to  i>etty  crime. 
Thousands  no  longer  willing  to  remain  a  burden  to  needy  families 
tocA  to  the  road  in  search  tyt  work  or  as  an  escape  from  dla- 
oouraglng  and  unpromising  local  conditions. 

To«tng  confidence  in  themselves  over  inability  to  find  work  and 
beaten  down  at  an  age  when  they  shoiild  normaUy  be  getting  a 
■tart  in  life,  these  young  people  represented  a  problem  of  the 
first  magnitude.  There  was  danger  that  many  of  them  would  be- 
come so  embittered  and  discouraged  that  they  would  never  be 
able  to  find  a  place  for  themselves  in  the  workaday  world.  A  very 
real  poesibllity  existed  that  a  large  section  of  the  Nation's  youth 
would  carry  forward  a  spirit  of  frustration  and  futility  into  the 
years  when  they  would  normaUy  take  over  the  task  of  conducting 
the  affairs  of  the  Nation. 

Bad  as  youth's  predicament  was.  It  had  a  counterpart  in  the 
condition  of  our  natural  resources.  PaUure  of  past  generations 
to  safeguard  the  needs  of  the  future  had  resulted  in  depleted 
forest,  soU.  and  water  resources.  Our  widespread  forest  wealth 
since  the  discovery  of  America  had  seemed  weU-nlgh  Inexhaustible. 
This  idea  of  an  inexhaustible  wealth  of  forest  supplies  resulted  in 
enormous  wastage  of  these  resources.  Evidence  of  that  waste- 
fiilnees  was  apparent  everywhere.  Destructive  forest  fires  raced 
ov<er  millions  of  acres  of  timbered  land  each  year.  Tree-attacking 
Insects  and  diseases  caused  damages  equaUing  If  not  exceeding 
those  caused  by  forest  tires.  Watersheds  serving  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  pec^le  who  had  been  denuded,  thus  precipitating  soil 
wastage  and  floods.  Through  neglect,  hundreds  of  millions  of 
acres  of  valuable  agrlctiltural  lands  were  being  depleted  through 
loes  of  topeoils.  Government  officials  estimated  a  minimum  of 
three  billion  tons  of  soil  material  was  annually  washed  out  of 
fields  and  pastures,  causing  the  farmers  a  loss  of  not  lees  than 
HOO.000,000  annuaUy. 

Before  the  President  had  completed  his  first  day  In  the  White 
BOuae.  he  had  roughly  blocked  out  In  pencil  the  skeleton  of  an 
organisation  which  would  vmite  under  one  leadership  the  re- 
■ouicee  of  four  of  cur  great  governmental  departments — ^War.  La- 
bor. Agriculture,  and  Interior — In  a  courageous  enterprlae  for  the 
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eumer  vathm  not  only  of  our  youth  hut  of  our  long-neglected  nat- 
ural resources.  On  March  21,  President  Roosevelt  i^M  before 
Congrees  his  proposal  for  the  employment  of  laj^  numbers  at 
unemployed  young  men  in^  our  foreets  and  parks  oo  useful 
■eonsCTvatlon  i»ojeets. 

"I  propose,"  the  President  said,  no  create  a  CivUlan  Conserva- 
tion Corps  to  be  used  in  simple  work,  not  interfering  with  normal 
employment,  and  confining  itself  to  foreetry,  the  preventKm  at 
■oil  erosion,  flood  control,  and  similar  projects.  The  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  unemployed  Americana  now  walking  the  atreeta 
and  receiving  public  or  private  relief,  would  infinitely  prefer  to 
work.  We  can  take  a  vast  army  of  theee  unemployed  out  of  un- 
healthful  surroundings.  It  is  not  a  panacea  f or  aU  the  unemploy- 
ment but  it  is  an  easentlal  step  In  this  ooergency  " 

A  bill  incorporating  the  ideas  suggerted  by  the  President  wae 
passed  by  Congress  on  March  81.  1933.  Acting  prompUy  upon 
the  authority  vested  in  him  by  this  act.  the  President  Isroed  ui 
Executive  order  on  April  5,  1933.  which  mppaintea  a  Director  at 
Emergency  Conservation  Work,  provided  that  an  adTlsory  eouncU 
of  four  should  be  established,  oonsietlng  of  a  repteeentatlve  at  the 
Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  Ac^tcultme.  the  Secretary  ct 
the  Interior,  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Almoet  before  the  ink  waa^  dry  on  this  Executive  oi^ter.  Che 
cooperating  departmenta  were  paving  the  way  for  the  pronmt 
mobUlzation  of  the  Nathm's  youth  Into  a  new  peacetime  armyof 
ccmservatlon.  The  Labor  Department  began  the  ejection  of  young 
men.  The  War  Department  radioed  Its  corps  area  commanders 
In  all  sections  of  the  country  to  make  ready  to  execute  suecees 
fuUy  the  most  dUBcnlt  peacetime  task  ever  assigned  to  the  War 
Department.  This  Department  of  the  Government  was  charged 
With  receiving,  enrolling,  conditioning,  feeding,  and  dothlng  the 
men.  and  with  the  estaUlshment  and  operation  of  the  campe. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
began  preparations  for  putting  the  young  C.  C.  C.  men  to  wwk  on 
usefiU  projects. 

On  AprO  7,  1933,  the  first  men  were  enrolled  by  the  War  De- 
partment. On  AprU  17.  just  12  days  after  the  C.  C.  O.  was 
lavmched.  the  first  work  camp  was  estaUlahed  on  a  rain-swept 
plateau  in  the  George  Washington  National  POrest  near  Luray. 
Va.  By  early  July,  a  corps  of  275,000  formerly  Idle  youths  and 
25,000  war  veterans  had  been  enroUed.  equipped,  and  put  to  work. 
The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  was  In  actual  cqieratlon. 

Por  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  the  coxintiy,  a  constructive 
»tep  had  been  taken  to  solve  the  youth  problem.  And  by  the  same 
stroke,  the  President  had  launched  the  Nation  on  a  sound  conser- 
vation program,  which,  to  date,  has  substantially  reduced  annual 
losses  caused  by  forest  fires  and  the  depredations  of  tree-attacking 
Insects  and  diseases. 

At  the  outset  of  the  ClvOian  Conservation  Corps,  eligibility  re- 
quirements were  established,  limiting  enrollments  to  thoee  \m- 
employed.  single  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and  25.  whose  famUies 
were  in  need  of  public  aaslstaiKX.  Later  the  age  limits  were  chaagJMl 
to  Include  the  years  17  and  28.  and  only  thoee  boys  whose  families 
were  on  relief  rolls  were  permitted  to  be  selected.  All  enroUees 
agree  to  send  approximately  $25  at  their  t30-a-month  r<wh  al- 
lowance to  their  dependents. 

At  first  the  men  were  housed  In  tents,  200  men  being  assigned  to 
each  camp.  Within  a  few  months  after  the  corps  was  initiated, 
permanent  wooden  barracks  were  supplied  all  campa. 

After  work  hours  and  while  the  boys  are  within  the  camp 
boundaries  they  are  under  the  supervision  of  Army  Beeerve  aOoaz. 
Reserve-officer  personnel  is  employed  because  it  comprises  the 
only  cohesive  group  of  men  In  the  Nation,  outside  of  the  Regular 
Army,  who  are  experienced  leaders  of  men  in  camp  life.  The  fact 
that  Reeerve  officers  of  the  Army  are  utillaed  in  the  C.  C.  C.  has 
no  military  significance  whatsoever.  They  have  no  military  duties 
to  perform  and  In  practical  effect  become  civilians  In  our  employ 
while  on  this  duty. 

During  working  hours  the  C.  C.  C.  etvollees  are  tmder  the 
direction  of  trained  supervisors  and  technicians  en^)loyed  by  the 
technical  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  which  have  charge  of  planning  and 
carrying  forward  the  work  programs.  TTm  C.  C.  C.  men  work  40 
hours  a  week,  on  the  basis  of  8  hours  a  day  for  6  days. 

Pood  served  in  the  camps  is  wholesome  and  nourishing.  The 
physical  condition  of  the  enroUeea  is  carefully  supervised  by  a 
competent  physician  at  each  canqi.  Serious  lIlnesaBu  are  cared  for 
In  weU-equlpped  hospttala. 

Tl**  moral  life  of  the  young  men  Is  not  neglected.  Throi«h  the 
aervioes  of  Army  Reaenre  chaplains  aastgned  to  the  campa,  and 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  local  clergy.  CathoUc,  Protestant,  and 
Jewish  services  are  regularly  held  each  we^. 

Bxamlnatlon  of  the  record  written  by  the  O.  C.  C.  In  our  foreets 
and  fields  as  weU  as  in  employment  statistics  «f««rin^fm  that  the 
Idea  of  combining  unemployment  relief  and  conservation  has  been 
a  signal  success. 

The  record  of  experience  has  shown  In  recent  months  that  the 
C.  C.  C.  has  been  more  attractive  to  young  men  of  17.  18.  19,  and  20 
than  to  any  other  age  groups.  The  records  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  which  has  charge  of  the  selectlfm  of  the  young  men  for 
enrollment,  show  that  75  percent  of  all  C.  C.  C.  enroUecs  who  have 
entovd  the  corps  in  recent  months  have  been  within  th— e  i«e 
toackets. 

This  indicates  that  today  C.  C.  C.  officials  are  getting  the  men 
into  the  corps  before  they  have  become  discouraged  and  dironl- 
cally   embittered   through   Inability   to   find   employment.    Ttm 


C.  C.  C.  Is  bridging  the  gap  between  school  and  ooUega  and  a 
manent  Job  in  private  industry  for  hundreds  of  thousanda  of 
young  men.  It  has  demonstrated  that  it  can  give  hundred*  of 
thousands  of  Jobs  each  year  to  Idle  young  men  for  an  Indefinlta 
period. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  contrlbutlone  haa  coma  in  tha 
reduction  of  Juvenile  delinquency  and  crime.  Dtocusalng  this 
point  recently.  DIzector  Fechnar  said: 

"The  problem  of  crime  i»eventlon  U  as  broad  as  the  whole  field 
of  •odal  betterment.  It  concerns  all  Individuals  and  group*  of 
society,  involving  as  it  does  a  systematic  and  oonUnuou*  attack 
on  aU  front*  of  biologic  and  *oclaI  pathtdogy;  and  we  may  eafely 
term  a*  crime  preventative  any  type  of  activity  which  aids  tha 
individual  in  making  a  more  satisfactory  adjxistment  to  society. 
There  Is  no  ciuv-all.  no  panacea  for  crime,  but  the  further  we  go 
In  our  study  at  crime  in  America  the  more  startllngly  dear  tyoirmw 
our  understanding  of  the  fact  that  youth  Is  the  key  to  tha  situa- 
tion. And  so  it  is  time  to  direct  our  energies  to  programs  which 
have  as  their  theme*  tha  training  of  youth  In  aodal  rather  than 
antisocial   paths. 

"The  program  of  the  C.  C.  C.  deals  with  many  of  the  condi- 
tions which  criminologists  have  recognised  as  symptomatic  of, 
or  as  conducive  to  juvenile  delinquency.  Enrollment  in  the 
C.  C.  C.  provides  the  unemployed  youth  with  at  least  some  measure 
of  the  economic  security  so  necessary  to  proper  social  adjustment 
and  offen  him  training  along  lines  which  may  make  it  poeslble 
for  him  to  earn  a  living  after  he  leaves  the  oam|>.  At  the  present 
time  we  are  informed  that  boys  19  years  of  age  provide  the  great- 
est crop  of  crtmlnallty.  Life  in  a  camp  removes  the  youth  at 
this  most  susceptible  of  ages  from  dxmfi  areas  and  crowded  home 
conditions  that  are  known  breeders  of  delinquency.  In  place  of 
the  street  comer  loafing  and  gang  activities  Into  which  he  might 
>o  easily  have  drifted,  the  C.  C.  C.  camp  offers  him  weU  planned 
and  4»operly  ■upcmnd  recreation.  In  the  caoap  ha  Is  given  cx- 
ceUent  physical  care  as  vreU  a*  educational  opportunities  for 
bxilldlng  a  well  rounded  personality.  Prom  this  healthy,  outdoor 
life  of  work  and  pUy  with  those  of  his  own  age.  the  boy  will 
more  than  likely  gain  a  new  respect  for  the  prUkclpla*  of  democ- 
racy. The  dlaclpUne  of  camp  Ufe  often  brings  with  It  physical 
poise  and  mental  alertnes*  in  meeting  situation*  a*  they  artae." 

Ralph    J.   Kelley,   chaplain    at   Ionia  State   Prleon.    Mi«.Hi|f 
make*  this  explanation  of  the  tnnn^n^  a  tha  C.  C.  C.  on  prison 
populations: 

"By  taking  the  unemployed  youth  off  the  street*,  away  from  the 
dnig-store  counters  and  pocdrooms,  by  giving  them  useful  work, 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  has  saved  an  unknown  nun^fter  of 
lives  from  ruin  and  Incidentally  thousands  of  dollars  In  prlaaa 
expense." 

Judge  J.  M.  Braude,  of  the  Chicago  Boys'  Court,  was  quoted  In 
the  new^Mtpers  of  October  2.  1936,  as  believing  that  the  C.  C.  C. 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  50-percent  reduction  In  Chicago's 
crime  record  during  the  last  4  years.  "In  my  opinion.  90  percent 
of  the  JuvenUe  delinquency  U  due  to  tmemployment."  he  said. 
"I  believe  that  If  more  businessmen  would  provide  more  jobs  for 
boys  we  would  prevent  much  of  the  crime  we  still  have." 

"We  may  say.  then,  that  insofar  as  the  C.  C.  C.  Is  suecesBful  in 
turning  unemployed  and  discouraged  youths  Into  happy,  useful 
Citizens  it  is  helping  to  prevent  cnme." 

In  a  recent  speech.  Director  Pechner  paid  tribute  to  the  fine 
spirit  that  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  enroUees.  "One  of  the 
most  gratifying  things  about  this  work  has  been  the  fine  spirit 
shown  by  young  men  offered  an  oppcvtunlty  to  enroll,"  he  said 
"When  this  program  was  pn^xMed.  many  predicted  that  young 
men  had  been  Idle  so  long  that  they  no  longer  desired  a  job. 
Others  ventured  the  opinion  that  the  formerly  idle  and  un- 
trained youths  woiUd  prove  unsuitable  for  the  work.  The 
promptness  with  which  hundreds  at  thooeands  of  yovmg  men  re- 
sponded to  the  opportunity  to  enroU  was  the  moat  effective  answer 
that  could  poaslbly  bvtnade  to  these  criticisms.  Toung  man 
were  not  only  anxious  to  become  ■elf-mppnrttrig  but  they  weta 
proud  of  the  fact  that  by  enroUlng  in  the  C.  C.  C  campa  they 
could  render  material  support  to  their  needy  dependents  In 
literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  eases  enroUee*  through  the 
use  of  their  earnings  were  enabled  to  mnove  their  dependent 
families  from  relief  rolls. 

"When  the  great  majority  of  enrollees  reported  at  work  campa. 
they  plainly  showed  the  effect  of  the  industrial  deprcaaloa.  Undv- 
noiirished.  Inadequately  clothed,  without  proper  medleal  atten- 
tlon.  many  young  n>en  came  to  the  camps  dtoeouraged  and  f«- 
■entfuL  The  plain  but  whcdesome  food,  the  r^fular  bouta  of 
work,  recreation,  and  rest  ooapled  with  the  reallaatlan  that  they 
were  being  given  an  opportxmlty  to  rehabilitate  themaelvea 
above  all  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  their  Oovenmieiit 
vitally  concerned  in  their  welfare  and  determined  to  do  .  _. 
ttilng  In  lU  power  to  aid  them,  qul^ly  restored  the  motmla  of 
enroUeea,  and  rq;»Iaoed  btttemesa  with  the  normal  optlmlan  of 
youth. 

"Men  who  came  to  the  camp*  discouraged  haw  left  with  baad* 
up,  shoulders  back,  ready  to  do  a  real  job  m  the  lite  ahnad  Tha 
average  C.  C.  C.  'graduate'  tm  leaving  the  campa  la  alert,  eacer  to 
succeed,  healthy  in  body,  Improved  In  mind,  and  better  equipped 
than  ever  btfore  to  htnmMr  a  soocee*  in  dfe."  "" 

Bdocatlon  ha*  been  an  hnportant  part  of 
Time  la  an  educational  adviser — a  gradnat 
eitmp.    Man  than  91,0004)00  have  been  epant  dtoaeUy  oa  aduea- 
ttooal  aettntlea  and  la  ■"■Mttl-Tn  tboia  m  Amtm  o(Qw 
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wk  pfojMta  b»^  deroted  »  Ur«e  pwt  «  :^^  *^ Jl,**^ 
tftoBAl  vork  for  th»  l»o»»  in  th«  C.  O.  O.  Tbe  boy»  receive  m- 
■traeikm  aad  ttmlnlng  on  Um  Job:  they  we  Uught  •cadeo^  rab- 
tacto  in  tbe  eampa.  and  ererr  effort  to  made  to  help  the  boys 
hSoaob  their  ectoeatlon  whe^  they  left  off.  either  in  gnmm«r 
•Sool  or  high  ecbool.     lion  thM  60.000  llllteratee  have  been 

taiwht  to  read  and  write.  _  _. 

A*  a  m^tar  ol  the  Labor  Oommlttee  o*  the  House  of  Rep- 
rMentatlTea.  It  vaa  my  pleasure  and  re^MoslbUlty  to  >P^k  in 
hSl  ottta»  creation  of  the  Civilian  ««f»rV"5»S*^.  During 
^edebate  on  the  floor  I  Joined  thoee  who  beUeved  XbMt  the  In- 
SltmSt^iadelntheC.  ac.  wouldbeawlaeooe.  Sln^then 
Xh^TWted  many  camps  In  my  own  SUte.  and  hare  seen  the 
iir«rt^n«^»«»mpli«hed.  Ttiday  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion 
SftTSf  «S?S«iSrS5i  been  paid.  I  shaU  enthuslastlcaUysup- 
port  the  permaxMnt  establishment  of  this  worth-while  program. 

We  Are  on  Our  Way 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS     . 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OP  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  7, 1937 


ADDBBS  OP  HON.   CLARE  B.  HOPPMAN.  OP  lOCmaAH.  AT 
BKNTON  HARBOR.  ICCH..  ON  APRIL  2.  1987 


IfC  HOFPMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  xmder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rkou.  I  include  a  speech  which  I  delivered 
at  Benton  Harbor.  MiclL.  on  April  2.  1937,  as  follows: 

We  axe  on  our  way  to  llnanelal  disaster;  to  the  destnictlon  rt 
that  Oovemment  which  has  given  us  our  c^pOTt^tles.  '^^^^ 
us  to  aoQulre  and  hold  our  homea.  which  has  pieserved  our  uoerty. 

rtomtb»  tlms  whan  Joseph  interpreted  «»«o^'?i«rS.  ^ 
told  him  ol  the  coming  of  the  7  fat  years,  to  be  followed  by  the 
7  lean  years,  down  to  the  present  moment  the  people  of  theworto, 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  ha*e  experienced  periods  of  prosperity 
foUowad  by  times  of  deprasston.  WhUe  men  strive  for  advantage 
onr  their  feUows— while  envy,  greed,  and  selflnhnras  Influence  us, 
tbsra'wlU  conttnoB  in  this  world,  as  m  the  days  of  old.  some  who 
have  Uttle.  snne  who  have  much— days  of  plenty,  days  of  famine. 

TTntO  the  ttMU'tifg*  of  our  Savior  are  followed  hj  aU  mankind. 
there  will  be  Injustloea.  tyranny.  appnmHaa;  and  no  Hltier.  Mus- 
rotWi  or  Fniddent.  by  artificially  controUing  the  sowing  and 
harvosttnc  of  crops,  by  destn^lng  food,  limiting  the  production  c< 
thsmatertals  i^lch  go  Into  clothing.  wlU  set  aalda  the  laws  of 


""^S 


.«-  ....._  of  history,  the  experiences  of  the  past,  demoostrate 
that  natuiw'S  laws  must  be  obeyed  that  man's  weaknesses  must 
be  given  oanslderatian. 

Shutting  his  eyes  to  these  self -evident  facts,  the  President,  m 
Un.  told  us.  and  our  people  beUeved.  that  the  periodical  de- 
is— Irm.  which  was  then  upon  us.  was  due  to  the  preceding 
Ji^alaiBtratlon  and  that  ha  tttHA  the  key  which  would  xmlock 
tiM  gatea  which  admitted  all  to  the  land  of  plenty,  where  neither 
suffartng  nor  hardsbu>  could  be  found. 

TtmFrmiani  and  his  supporters,  ignrriwg  the  existence  of 
iifca  fffn«^tM«ti«  the  wortd  over.  Implanted  in  the  minds  of  our 
peoDle  the  heltrf  that  bankers,  buslnesunen.  and  manufacturers 
hadbroiwht  the  porlod  of  depreeslon  to  this  country,  created  In 
their  hewta  a  hatred  for  thoee  who  transact  buslnees  and  operate 
fActortaa.  give  employment,  meet  the  pay  rollB.  and  taught  the 
doetrtne  th*#  the  average  man  was  bdng  misused,  abused,  and 
^iMjffy^  of  hts  lawful  rights  and  of  his  share  of  the  world's 
9^tti  exploited.  unprciasiMl.  that  men  of  property,  no  matter 
Itow  aoqutoad.  were  without  tlnrHlneae.  charity,  or  consideration 
for  their  ftfloivmen. 

By  nmi^  of  this  TT^'f  ot  ■**»"«•*  and  misrepresentation. 
deeatt  and  ftmndulent   statMoaentSw  the  President  attained   his 


Be  continued  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  fear.  Statement  after 
■tatemsnt  was  made  that  revolution  would  f  cdlow  a  refusal  to 
follow  his  leaileishln  and  a  supine  and  Intimidated  Congreas 
iiiniii  to  think.  foUowed  blindly  his  Isadershlp,  awroprlated 
^th4hi^w»««i  of  sums  to  be  q>ent.  without  restriction,  in  accord- 
anoa  with  his  dealiea,  gave  to  him  arbltxary  power  to  detormlne 
what  men  should  sow.  what  men  ihould  plant,  gave  him  authority 
to  destroy  food.  It  delegated  to  him  the  authority  to  make 
zulsik  ISBoa  orders  which  had  the  force  of  law. 


<^  4  jmn  tha  Ptasidant.  with  unlimited  funds  at  his  disposal 
and  wtth  artottrary  authority  over  our  Uvea  and  cur  destiny.  ^«<«*M 
hto  win.  h«d  his  way.  and  after  ttie  expenditure  of  all  theee  vast 
«C  tba  appUcatloa  o(  all  hto  rules  and  raculatlana,  ha  cam* 


before  us  again  on  the  20th  of  January  1937.  and  told  us  that 
one-third  of  o\ir  people  were  lU-nourlshed,  ill-clothed,  and  Ill- 
housed.  .  _, 
A  more  sweeping,  conclusive  Indictment  ot  the  unsOTindneas  of 
his  methods  ot  government  coiUd  not  be  made  by  his  bitterest 

■nie  words  from  his  own  mouth  demonstrated  that  his  words 
were  but  as  the  sounding  brass  and  the  tinkling  cymbaL  He 
"primed  the  pump"  by  taking  money  from  one  group  of  taxpayers 
to  give  to  another,  and  the  only  practical  result  was  the  recording 
of  piirchased  pollUcal  support  and  the  creating  of  a  false  prosper- 
ity He  berated  businessmen.  He  excoriated  the  owners  and  oper- 
ators of  factories.  He  stigmatized  aU  those  engaged  in  either  busi- 
ness or  industry  as  economic  royalifiU,  apostles  of  greed,  (^pressors 
of  the  worker.  He  attempted  to  tax  their  enterprises  so  as  to 
destroy  them.  He  harrassed  and  annoyed  them  by  his  "cracking 
down"  process  administered  by  the  vociferous,  offensive,  loud- 
twearlng  General  Johnson. 

When  nature  and  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  again  aa- 
serted  themselves  and  our  country  was  on  the  highway  toward 
oroeperlty  the  dangerous  effect  of  the  appUcation  of  his  artificial 
and  harmful  remedies  became  apparent.  Many  wamlnp  of  the 
ultimate  ill  effect  of  the  wasteful  spending  and  the  delegation 
of  authority  had  been  voiced  by  patriotic  Ampficans  the  coxmtry 
over.    All  were  disregarded. 

Within  the  past  few  months  these  warnings  have  again  been 
reiterated,  this  time  from  the  members  of  the  Presidents  own 
oacial  family.  RecenUy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Margenthau. 
Bccles.  of  the  Reserve  Board,  Wallace,  of  the  Department  of 
Agrictilture.  Roper,  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  aU  have 
warned  us  of  the  dangers  of  inflation,  of  the  bursting  of  the 
bubble  of  false  prosperity.  ....,,«««   ♦»». 

Like  a  Napoleon,  greedy  for  power,  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
Uberties  of  his  people  to  gratify  his  ambition.  supreiM  because 
of  his  own  egotism.  Intolerant  of  criticism,  insistent  like  a  r^- 
less.  spoUed.  self-willed  chUd  on  having  his  own  way.  he  rejecu 

all  coimsel.  is  impatient  of  all  restraints.  

In  1933  by  his  threaU  of  what  would  come  If  Congress  opposed 
his  will,  he  forced  It  to  relinquish  its  power  to  legislate,  to  appro- 
priato  money  for  specific  purposes,  and  to  give  to  young  men,  who 
had  never  proven  their  ability,  who  were  without  practical  experi- 
ence, the  power  to  draft  legislation,  which  a  spineless  Congrws 
enacted  without  reading  and  without  proper  consideration  as  to 
Its  constitutionality.  _  ^..     ,^ 

The  same  Congress  gave  him  the  keys  to  the  Public  Treasury, 
authorizing  him  to  spend  not  oiUy  all  that  was  therein  to  antici- 
pate the  revenues  of  the  coming  years,  but  to  place  a  mOTtgage 
upon  the  backs  of  the  children,  even  imto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation.  .         . 

Under  his  guidance  we  have,  according  to  his  statement  Mid 
the  statement  of  his  foUowers.  passed  from  the  depths  of  a  de- 
pression, which  brought  disaster,  to  the  dizzy,  dangerous  heights 
of  a  false  prosperity,  which  we  are  now  told  by  the  members  of 
his  official  family  will  end  in  national  bankruptcy. 
His  quack  remedies  have  taken  us  from  a  chill  to  the  helghto 

of  a  life-destroying  fever.  

He  artificially  raised  the  prices  because  they  were  too  low. 
Now  he  tells  us  they  are  too  high  and  will  bring  disaster. 

Like  a  gnawing  malignant  cancer,  which  never  ceases  in  its 
destructive  Influence,  his  policies,  his  agento  are  steadily  imdcr- 
mlnlng  our  Oovemment.  will  ultimately  destroy  and  take  frwn  us 

Prom  the  crisis  confronting  xis  In  1932.  1933.  and  1934.  created 
by  want  and  suffering,  he  had  brought  us.  according  to  his  state- 
ments, into  a  land  of  plenty,  "a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey"  as  the  Scripture  hath  It.  . 

Just  a  few  month*  later,  by  a  few  magic  words,  he  returned  us 
to  that  deplorable  state  of  depression  just  mentioned  where  one- 
third  of  our  people  were  Ul-nourlshed.  Hi-clothed,  and  Ill-housed. 

But  the  himger  for  power  drives  on.  and  now  we  have  confront- 
ing us  again  another  crisis,  another  threat  of  revolution,  this  time 
growing  out  of  exceeslve  prosperity.  TO  save  us  from  this  new  and 
greater  danger,  he  flnds  It  necessary  to  demand  that  we  turn  over 
to  h<tn  the  Judicial  power  of  our  Government,  the  one  remaining 
safeguard  of  democracy,  the  only  department  of  our  Government 
which  stands  between  him  and  a  dictatorship. 

Hence  the  attack  upon  the  Supr«ne  Court. 

Through  the  veto  power  the  President  has  invalidated,  baa 
rendered  noneffective  hundreds  of  acta  of  Congress.  The  veto 
power  Lb  given  him  by  the  Constitution.  Congress  has  never 
sought  to  deprive  him  of  that  power.  When  the  Supreme  Court, 
under  authority  granted  by  the  same  Instnmnent.  declares  Invalid 
acta  of  Congress,  the  President  complains — a  moat  Inconsistent 
and  arbitrary  attitude. 

BXASON    rOK    tTNCONSTT'lTUTlONAL    LAWS 

Nor  shotild  It  be  forgotten  that  much  of  this  legislation  wa« 
ponsfTl  because  of  his  attitude  that  Congress  should  not  even 
consider  Ite  constitutionality.  Congress  was  told  to  enact  the 
laws  he  desired  regardless  of  their  constitutionality,  throw  them 
Into  the  helper,  and  let  the  Supreme  Court  sort  the  good  from 
the  bad.  When  the  Court  did  that  which  it  was  Ite  duty  to  do, 
he  questions  the  mental  competency  of  ite  members,  as  well  as 
their  Integrity.  _  ^ 

He  assimies  that  the  all  honest,  the  all  virtue,  the  all  knowledge 
teste  In  him  and  him  alone. 
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OmJ»reeldent  bought  the  poUtleal  support  of  labor  by  creating 
a  beUef  tiiat.  if  reelected,  he  would  Join  wlUi  labor,  forci  to^S^ 
tothe^waU  and  compel  it  to  accede  to  ha>or's  demanda.  Justor 

Relying  upon  his  tirades  against  buainees.  political,  ambltloua 
It*^  le«lers  contributed  more  Uian  W00,000to  hi^  ^nS^ 
fund  and  Induced  millions  of  their  fcUowen  to  suDDorth^^ 
^  P^-  ^"^"***'  aid  he  was  r^aectSTZd  uS^dSTfc^SSliJ 
»  2?1T^°  ^  '^°°^  °"  "*•  Capitol  Steps  and  took  an  oafS 
to  preserve.  prot»ct.  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

^^i^^US!?  J^*'!^  "**°"  ^  ■'**»  ^  I*'^  *o  r*P*7  the  pollti^ 
de*»t  which  be  owed  to  the  United  Mine  Workersluid  U»e  C  I  O 
Consider  the  manner  in  which  that  debt  has  been  repaM  uid  the 
oonsequenoes  to  the  Nation.  *^ 

i-JSS^^^fSlJSL^'^K*'  "n<^rstandable  when  we  recaU  that 
boasting  ^tement  of  the  President  after  his  reelection  when 
he  refwred  to  business  and  said:  "They  have  metthetemlS 
Now  they  wlU  meet  their  master."  He  carried  out  that  boMt 
Tj^y*  ^'°°^  Perkins  and  his  man  Murphy,  by  a  gov«^ 

held  their  officials  there  untU  they  agreed  to  labor's  demands 

The  same  iHOoedure  he  is  now  applying  to  Chrysler  Motor  'oo„ 
but.  doubtlees  to  hU  surprise  and  to  the  amaaement  of  Lewis 
Murphy,  Perkins,  and  Oommimlste.  they  have  uncovered  a  »««»«' 
of  patriotism  and  courage. 

TBS  PXBsmxirr  pbxp, 


TRS  nXLO 

The  President  was  wise  enough  to  know  that  no  attack  upon 
the  Supreme  Court  could  be  successful,  unless  abnormal  condi- 
tions were  created,  unless  the  people  coxild  be  frightened  with 
threato  of  another  revolution.     These  conditions,  that  fear    this 
toreat,  John  L.  Lewis  and  the  C.  I,  O.  were  ready  to  furnish 
They  were  prepared  to  set  the  stage,  put  on  the  play  which  would 
deal  with  the  welfare  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  oeonle    Inau- 
gurate armed  rebellion,  bring  us  to  the  verge  of  clvilww  ' 
Not  long  ago  Governor  Murphy  of  Mlchi^m  told  us- 
•-There  to  a  general  picture  of  high  wages,  good  co^itlon.  se- 
aurity.  and  recognititm  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country 
worid*^  ***'*  *"  ****  highest  of  any  place  in  the  country  or  the 

-.»P°!t  ^^T**!  *^*  *™*  "<**  o*^  **»«n  uttered;  they  were  true 
when  the  sit-down  strike  at  Flint  was  instigated. 

KKRIOAH    XXAOS    aaCOVKST 

*  ^'^^Tl^^f^"*"^  ***•  '***  "*•*  Michigan  was  leading  the  way 
to  fuu  recovery,  that  the  motor  industry  was  foremost  m  the  bat- 
tie  front.  thatGeneral  Motors.  Chrysler,  and  Pord  had  all  through- 
f ii.^i™***'?*?**'?  ^^""^  muiions  from  their  reserves  to  glve^noen 
S^2Ti!PL*°j5!2*.^*  ^***^  *^  IndustiT  turning,  had  done 
more  than  any  other  Industry,  or  group  of  men,  to  aid  the  Preai- 
aent  in  hto  recovery  plans,  he  turned  upon  them.  Joined  with 
Lewis,  Inaugurated  a  campaign  calculated  to  wreck  their  business 
andto  bring  bloodshed  to  the  State  of  Michigan.  —*««- 

What  has  our  President  done— what  does  he  destie?  Par  months, 
yes  for  years,  by  hto  teachings  he  has  fannM  the  flames  of  enw 
of  discontent,  of  hatred  of  one  group  for  another. 

Prom  the  beglimlng  of  hto  campaign  for  President  down  to  the 
preeent  moment,  he  has  sought  to  array  the  emirfoyee  against 
the  employer:  he  has  aligned  the  producer  against  the  ooimmer. 
be  has  endMvoced  to  create  In  the  mind  of  the  borrower  a  hatred 
fM-  the  tender.    Be  has  so  successfully  preached  the  doctrine  of 

22S2S!"^^.-!f  iSfI*!?°*y  ^*^  number  of  our  people  have 
become  convinced  that  they  are  misused  and  abused,  that  the 
world  owee  them  a  living. 

r-^^*^.^^..^'*. '*!?*.*'•■  ^*««^"on.  the  direct.  taevltaUe 
reeult  of  hto  teaching  to  that  we  have  an  ever  Increasing  number 
WHO  not  only  beUeve,  but  are  now  denumdlng,  that  thev  live 
at  the  npense  of  others,  that  they  enjoy  the  fruit  when  they 
have  neither  planted  nor  harvested.    ^^  ^ 

«^iSL?^*  "  **•  ■**^'  "**y  ■**  '^^  neither  do  they  spin,  and 

l!l^^i^7^'*iii551*  '*  ***»^  «"!**'  beneflte  unattainable  by  the 
worker,  by  the  thrifty. 

Rveryone  knowa  that  thto  cannot  ind^inltely  continue    that 

oTtiS^^iSl  *?i?"-^  "^'  ^"»o«*  producing,  at  the  e^nse 
S.r?  ^^"- *»»  P«oducer.  cannot  ever  continue  to  grow  lamr. 
that  In  the  end  such  a  policy  brings  disaster  to  aU  "«»«*. 

♦^^?"^  ',?"  ^**'*  "*«  President  has  done.  What  does  he  dealre 
_w  T*lw  ^  **•  himself  has  said,  men  are  to  be  Judged,  not  br 
what  they  say.  but  by  what  they  do.  Judged  by  thtostandar^ 
his  every  act  pointe  toward  the  conclusion  that  he  desires  to 
«»*«n  supreme  In  thto  land  of  democracy  «-•"»   w 

Hto  preeent  attack  upon  the  Supreme  Court.  If  suoeearful  will 
remove  from  hto  path  the  last  legal  batrler  toward  the  acoom- 
pushment  of  that  purpose. 


CBABACTXB  OF  80ICB  C.  I.  O.  LXSDXS8 

J^  ^'*  '^^  ^*  *^**  e*il«d  Lewto  and  the  C.  I.  O.  and  men  who 
throughout  their  lives  have  been  known  as  Communtota.  men  who 
desire  the  overthrow  of  our  Government.  He  has  the  native  sup- 
port of  Lewto.  and  Lewto  has  drawn  about  him  lleutenaato  and 
organisers,  some  of  whom  in  1930  he  charactertoed  as  "fakers, 
repudiated  leaders,  traltmv  to  the  unkm.  cnMMrtuntote,  and  pur- 
veyors oi  every  falsehood,  slender,  and  deception." 

It  was  Lewis'  C.  I.  O.  which  haa  furnished  the  stnewa  of  war 
for  the  strike  instigated  at  PUnt.  Ihey  catHed  hundreds  ot 
srmed  men  to  Invade  the  State,  to  defy  the  elvU  authonttoa^  to 
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♦v^'SS?!'  ^  **^  **~**  brought  back  by  tha  Praddent  from 
the  PWllwUje  islands  and  an  •18.000-a-yeaJ  Job  to  become  Gov- 
ernor of  lOchlgan  at  a  •5.000-a.year  saUry,  ^  the  OoveraoTi 
the  State  when  the  outrsged  dtlaens  of  Flint  and  tha  workers 
who  were  driven  from  their  meana  of  livelihood  would  have  ourted 
S?!li'i2f^*^J?^  ™!  "*^  l«urphy  called  out  the  National 
Guard  of  the  State  and  intenMaed  a  ni«  ot  steal  between  thaae 
violators  of  the  law.  theae  kldnapeia  oTproperty.  thasetakef?3 
Jote.  and  thoee  who  would  by  towful  meaairmnaasa  thelrDroD- 
erty.  thehr  toola.  and  their  worlting  plaoea         "  *^^^ 

Muxphy  refused  to  permit  tibe  sheriff  of  Oeosaee  Orantr  to 
execute  the  Uws  of  the  State.  Be  vloUted  hto  oath  of  offiM  Be 
wsa  a  tnltor  to  the  State.  Murphy  was  not  acting  fbr  huinaalf 
alone.  He  was  acting  for  the  Prealdent  of  the  United  Stats^^ 
♦w*!"?^^^^^*'  ^""^  »•  •*  Ponttoc.  he  to  quoted  aaMvlnc 
that  toe  President  "often  calto  morning,  noon,  indnlght  to^o- 
prees  hto  hitweet  and  great  oonoem  and  to  give  hto  advtoe".  with 
refoenoe  to  the  strike  situation.  —•w*  ,  wiw 

Madam  Perkins,  the  Prseldent's  Secretary  of  Labor    the  dm-. 

^si'S^ibf  itsf';  "^"""^^  '^-^  Se^3J3iw?'stS;: 

♦k!^  ^!L***?  ^*^!****°*'  ^^'^  '^™*  "»««  Communtota  alone  la 
their  approval  of  the  sit-down  strike.  March  SO.  in  CongreSTtwS 
Members  of  that  body,  and  prior  to  tiuit  date  <^  oth^roie  JS 
the  floor  of  the  House  and  argued  tiiat  it  was  lawful  foToSe 
group  of  men  to  take  poesesslon  and  hold  factoriee  Vad  to  oiS 
another  group  of  workers  from  their  Jobe. 

*»*  ooar  or  ths  air-noww  siauua 

For  40  long  days,  at  a  cost  of  over  a  million  dollars  In  wases 
stone,  these  armed  violators  of  the  law  at  Flint.  iSS^held  bSe- 
se«lon  of  the  factories  and  deprived  tiieee  workers^"  tSe?  jS 

The  direct  loss  in  wages  to  the  Chrysler  strike  at  Detroit  hS 
iS^I  7'Sfl.!  ^  ^•10,000,000,  wltii  a  loss  to  iSS  m«! 
2^  of  t7^W0«>  ^  **  teW).©©©.  and  to  the  whole- 

Thto  undir  the  protection  of  Murphy,  who  was  acting  with  the 
S^SIStS'^S^"  "**  ~*^'  **•  "°^  •'^'  "^  ^J^^^-nt 

On  the  20th  day  of  January  1987  the  President,  in  the  preaenee 
of  more  than  50.000  people  who  stood  in  a  cold,  driving  rato  to 
see  and  hear  hhn.  with  upUfted  hand  took  that  solesan  oath  to 
preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  UiUted 
Stat«  and  hardly  a  day  has  passed  since  that  time  but  that  he 
has  failed  to  meet  ite  provtoions. 

The  President's  friend  and  hto  poUtlcal  leader  to  the  Senate 
Joi  Eomisow.  teUs  us.  to  substance,  that,  because  of  the  attitude 
ot  the  Supreme  Court  the  President  to  powerlaas.  Bufih  a  state- 
ment  he  weU  knows  to  untrue. 

THx  paasDorr's  strrr 
There  to  upon  the  statute  bookn.  section  6299.  a  provision  which 
not  only  gives  the  Preddent  authority,  but  makee  it  hto  dutv 
JS  ^^^  ^  militia.  If  necessary  the  land  and  naval  tonii 
or  the  Nation  to  protect  the  dtlsens  to  hto  «MM>»tJtiit««i«»«i  rlshta. 
That  provision  to  thto:  ..b-i-. 

"Whenever  Insurrection,  domestic  vUdence.  unlawful  combina- 
tions or  conapiradea  to  any  State,  ao  obstnicta  or  hlnden  the 
execution  of  the  laws  thereof  and  of  the  United  Statea  aa  to 
deprive  any  portion  or  class  of  the  people  of  such  State  of  any 
of  the  righto,  inlvilegea.  or  immunltiea.  or  protection  named  to 
the  Constitution  and  secured  by  the  laws  for  the  prnteilkju  ot 
each  rights,  privilege  or  Immtmltlee  and  the  constituted  author- 
ities  of  such  State  are  uiuUftle  to  protect,  or  from  any  mwvt  fad 
to.  or  refuse,  protection  of  the  people  to  sudi  rlglita.  soeh  facte 
shall  be  deemed  a  denial  by  such  State  of  the  equal  protection  of 
the  lawB  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the  ConstttuttoD  of  the 
United  Statea.  and  to  aU  such  caaea  •  •  •  it  shaU  be  lawful 
for  the  Preeldent.  and  It  shaU  be  hto  duty,  to  take  such  meaaurea 
by  the  employment  of  the  mlUtla  or  the  land  and  naval  f creea 
of  Uie  United  Statea  •  •  •  or  of  either  or  by^hST  meanTS 
mL^J^^^  neceasary  for  the  supprsaslan  of  auch  liMurrection. 
domestic  violence  or  oombtnatlona.'* 

Day  by  day  goes  by:  since  the  80th  day  of  Decembei  it  haa 
been  the  duty  of  the  President,  down  to  ttie  prcaciut  m*mMmt.  to 
act.  asch  setting  sun  marks  another  day  of  hto  falluie  to  xiphoid 
the  law  of  the  land,  to  fulfill  the  provtotoBa  cf  the  oath  hegave. 

.♦^'^SL'J*^!*''^  ***•  «>«»««"•  to  hto  will.  havii«  taken  trom 
It  the  legtolative  power,  having,  by  virtue  of  hto  ^mm  the  axaeo- 
ttve  power,  now.  to  aecnre  the  Judicial  power,  the  Pnaldeiit  onenlv 
and  boldly  attacks  the  Supreme  OourtT  «—«-■*  ofnuy 

By  blandishments,  soft  words,  promises  of  political  advaaeemant 
and  favor,  the  President  seduced  the  Ooagteaa.  With  the  power 
thiu^toed.  he  raped  the  Craatitutlon,  and  he  would  leaid  tha 

SES^^*/35!ll*^M!2JiilJ*°*^"**  ^  obtatatag.  through  a 

packed  Court.  Judicial  dectatoos  approving  hto  : ^    '         '  -—i*- 

pltohmente. 

To  aid  him  to  that  effort.  Lewto  and  Murphy 
leads  the  strikers,  not  for  an  toeroase  to  WMea,  not  for  TTMmw 
working  hours,  not  for  better  working  t^m^***^*-^   bat  «itii  a  a». 
m^  that  todustey  rsoognlae  hhn  aTttielato  b^^ta^Wsm^lS^ 
all  labor.    Here  to  the  demand  of  a  dictator  4tf  a  smnt^Hta  Jdu 

SJL^SSJSSTS^^^*  ■*^*«**  *»  ^'"•"^  >**'«* -^^ 

other  empioyera  for  that  matter,  as  othar 
rubber,  and  othar 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


C.  X.  O.  WILL  DO  TO 


Whether  the  worker  resUxee  It  or  not.  he  wffl.  when  Lewis*  pUoe 
•re  completed,  have  neither  coUectlw  bwgiUnlng  nor  bf^f»»*iJ5« 
of  ear  Und  and  Lewis  and  Lewis'  henchmen.  InsteMl  of  the  eoor 
ploTvr.  wUl  determine  the  price  he  shiOl  receive  for  »H^J»««^»^'J' 
BfH«  important  yet.  wheth»  or  not  he  shall  be  employed  at  aU. 

The  Pre^dent  aids  In  this  procedure  by  faUlng  to  perform  his 
duty,  by  remaining  silent.  Mnn>by  Mil»t»  by  lnt«p«ang  ttie  sj^ 
lorcM  of  the  State  between  the  workers  and  their  jobs  and  in  aid 
of  Ltwls  and  his  law  vUdators.  ^     ^ , 

WhSTat  flMt  the  oOdaU  of  General  Itotor.  no  doubt  «nMed 
astounded,  and  shocked  by  this  procedure  which  robbed  them  of 
their  prtmoty.  resisted  the  demands  of  the  C.  L  O..  ^eT '^f*  «>"*- 
JSndSdbyto«  Piertdent  to  meet  In  conference  and  M«n>»»y JHn 
henchman,  held  them  to  continuous  conference  «5*fl.  "™?8 
ttbat  busmess  disaster  faced  them  If  they  did  not  meet  with  I^wls. 
ther  yielded,  and.  that  they  might  have  the  prlvUege  of  conttau- 
Ixuiln  buslneas.  of  giving  Jobs  and  meeting  a  pay  roll,  surreadered 
thetr  unorganlwd  workers  to  the  domlnaUon  of  the  C.  L  0^_^ 

llurphy  tSsiM  he  refused  to  act  because  he  desired  to  avoid 
bloodshed.    He  tells  us  that  those  who  w»ntr- 

"Workers  shot  out  of  the  factories  to  end  sit-down  strikes  once 
•ad  for  all  will  have  to  ask  another  man  to  be  Governor  of  the 

J||  — Igi    St 

llT  reply  to  that  U  this:  If  the  Governor  of  our  State  win 
fiermlt  srmed  men.  who  have  no  authority  In  law.  equity,  or 
mjrals.  to  take  possession  of  the  property  of  honest,  taxpaylng 
ctttaena.  to  deprive  Godfearing  workers  of  their  Jobs,  then  we 
need  another  Governor,  and  that  without  delay. 

One  dllllculty  Is  that  the  Governor  has  no  honest  intent  or 
enforcing  the  law,  that  his  sympathies  are  aU  with  the  strikers. 
Sr  Vm  not  even  protect  the  workers  who  wish  to  continue  at 
their  benches.  ^  ^  .  . .  ..  ^  ^...^^^ 

Now  we  Itmnx  that,  to  preserve  order  M»d  to  protert  «»•  *«*«' 
themselves  ftwn  their  communistic  bedfellows.  Lewto  Intends  to 
send  in  his  "^ylng  squadron"  of  "stroi«-ann  men"  from  the  United 
Mine  Workers.  What  becomes  of  the  Governor  s  desire  to  avoid 
bloodshed?  Law  Is  to  be  enforced — not  by  the  officers  of  Micm- 
san— but  by  a  gang  of  armed  invaders  brought  In  by  I^wls. 
Stated  dlSerenUy.  Lewis,  not  Miirphy.  wUl  enforce,  not  the  law 
of  ICchlgan.  but  the  will  of  Lewis.  

He  used  the  tax  money  collected  from  the  uiuwganttea 
workers  from  business,  from  industry,  to  support  those  who 
refuse  to  work,  who  prevent  others  from  wo-king.  He  says  one 
thlnc'  he  does  another. 

No  gxeat  moral  Issue  Is  setUed  untn  It  Is  settled  right— In  accord 
with  Justice  and  principle.  .*_.*^   w- 

The  futility  of  Murphy's  policy  at  TUnt  is  demonstrated  oy 
the  caUlng  of  the  many  strikes  since  that  time,  the  last  of  which 
Is  now  on.  the  Chrysler  in  Detroit  and  Chevrolet  In  Flint. 

The  papers  of  Apra  3  ten  us  of  a  new  strike  outbreak  In  the 
Chevrolet  ^ant  at  Flint,  where  the  Govwnor  recenUy  was  cred- 
ited with  having  settled  the  strike  question. 

Since  that  so-called  setUement,  since  the  agreement  of  the 
strikers  that  they  would  not  strike  agam  while  negoUaUons  were 
pending,  they  have  caUed  and  put  In  operation  six  different  strikes 
&  the  very  irtante  when  they  agreed  to  continue  their  work. 

THe  Governor  is  vocaUy  m  favor  of  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 
tout  he  wtu  not  go  far  enough  to  teU  the  strikers  vmequivocaUy 
that  they  must  return  posseaslcm  of  the  kidnaped  factories  to 
the  owners.  His  position  Is  that,  if  a  stranger  comes  to  your 
home,  takes  posaeeston.  site  down,  bars  you  and  your  family,  you 
must  not  caU  a  pon^'yr*'*  to  eject  him  for  fear  that  blood  might 
be  shed. 

The  Governor  said:  T  am  not  condoning  confiscation  of  prop- 
erty." Unfortunately,  that  la  Just  exactly  what  he  has  done.  No 
ottier  iTF^"^  interpratatloo  can  be  put  upon  his  words  and  acta, 
for  he  has  repsatedly  said  that  be  would  not  use  force  to  prevent 
oonHseatlon. 

When  the  Governor  said.  Tt  flhoold  not  be  forgotten  that  per- 
aonal  Uberty  win  be  of  little  value  If  the  authority  and  the  integ- 
rity or  the  courte  are  not  pieseived  and  property  rlghtepro- 
tected".  be  stated  a  prtnc4>le  which  experience  has  demonstrated 
must  govern  the  aetlooa  of  aU.  If  the  Governor  honestly  and 
sincerely  believed  this  statement  to  be  true,  why  was  It  that  he 
did  not  at  FUnt.  when  these  strlkse  began.  In  unequivocal  lan- 
guage mftirm  the  slt-downcrs  that  the  Uw  would  tte  enforced? 
Out  of  the  factorlca  they  would  have  gone,  and  that  without 


mat  Vh^  la  true  baa  been  demonstrated  toy  the  course  of  the 
Chrysler  strike,  where,  after  public  senthnent  had  smoked  out  the 
PieMent.  who.  stUl  desiring  not  to  oBeoA  Lewis,  utters  no  public 
word,  but  glvea  secret  InstrucUons  to  Murphy,  the  strlkaa.  on 
demand,  moved  out.  

There  la  a  poUtlf*!  "^""r^tip  on  in  Michigan  to  curry  favor  wna 
labor,  lb  retain  ite  vote  the  Governor  of  our  State  vlolataa  hla 
oath  of  oOoe.  and  he  definitely  unequivocally  pute  hlmeelf  In  the 
ranks  stModlac  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  those  ^^o^itfcm 
coorta.  vlotate  our  laws,  and  deprive  our  dtteens  of  the  proteetMa 
guaranteed  to  them  under  the  Oosistltutlon  of  State  and  Nation. 

If  a  M-^T^r— '  ataste  y«ur  ehUd.  the  Governor,  if  he  be  logical, 
would  say.  *^oa  mvst  not  assault  the  plaoe  where  the  child  Is 
Tter  ftar  yoa  might  ihed  blood."  Ttae  Oovcraor  regarda  • 
lit  ■•  MBMrtar  to  a  ptmietty  rlgbt.  provided  the  man 
ttM  i^fti  •  aMBibsrof  tte  O.  I.  O.    H*  taiM  aft 


Flint  to  enforce  the  right  of  those  who  wanted  to  work,  to  labor 
at  their  Jobs.  Nine  men  with  a  personal  right  to  work  were  de- 
Drived  of  that  right  by  the  acUon  of  the  Governor,  because  one 
man.  a  member  of  the  C.  I.  O..  did  not  want  to  work.  The  Gov- 
ernor may  use  words,  but  his  actions  prove  that  he  is  on  the  side 
of  the  law  violators,  of  the  kidnapers  of  Jobs,  and  he  should  be 

The  Governor  weU  knovre  that  in  this  State  It  is  a  felony  to 
Injure  real  estate.  He  well  knows  that  the  real  estate  of  General 
Motors  was  injured.  He  well  knows  that  many  of  these  sit-down 
strikers  were  guilty  of  a  felony,  that  they  could,  and  shoiild,  be 
convicted  and  sent  to  prison  for  a  violation  of  the  statutes  of  o\ir 
State  He  knows  that,  by  condoning  these  violations  of  the  law, 
by  upholding  these  strikers  in  their  attitude,  he  but  invites 
trouble,  invites  bloodshed,  the  very  thing  which  he  says  he  wishes  ^ 

to  avoid.  

Certain  It  Is  that  honest,  law-abiding  citizens  wlU  not  forever 
tolerate  an  invasion  of  their  rights,  of  their  property,  without 
retaliating  in  like  manner.  ^,       ,  ». 

The  President  and  Madam  Perkins  prate  incessantly  of  human 
righto  as  distinguished  from  personal  righto,  but  their  insincerity 
was  demonstrated  in  this  Flint  situation  where  a  minority  of 
the  workers  deprived  an  overwhelming  majority  of  their  personal 
right  to  work,  of  their  right  to  earn  the  wages  to  feed  and  clothe 
their  families  and  to  furnish  them  with  homes. 

Who  is  this  woman  Perkins? 

Let  me  quote  John  McCoemack,  the  Democratic  Repreeenta- 
tlve  from  Massachusetto.    Last  week  in  the  House  he  said: 

"This  is  a  matter  involving  the  welfare  of  our  country.  I  take 
the  floor  reluctantly,  hesitatingly,  after  waiting  for  4  years  for 
some  evidence  that  would  warrant  me  in  forming  an  opinion  of 
confidence  in  the  Secretary." 

Murphy  was  thanked  by  the  President  becaure  it  was  said  he 
ended  the  strikes  in  Flint.  I  am  wondering  whether  the  Presi- 
dent today  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  120,000  workers  in  the 
motor  Industry  are  stiU  unemployed  and  that  we  have  today  a 
strike  In  the  Chevrolet  plant  at  Flint. 

Today  in  Michigan,  Chrysler's  factory  remains  closed,  becatise 
Walter  P.  Chrysler,  and  God  grant  that  there  were  more  men  like 
hitn.  has  refused  to  bow  the  head  and  bend  the  knee  to  the 
dictator  Lewis,  whose  motives  are  political,  who  is  seeking  to 
establish  himself  as  the  dictator  of  labor  and  to  obtain  for  the 
Qnmmiinut  Party  control  of  our  Government. 

A   COMMTTIflSTlC    MOVEMENT 

It  was  In  1924  that  Lewis'  United  Mine  Workers  put  forth  a 
publication,  now  known  as  Senate  Docimient  14.  Sixty-eighth 
Congress,  first  session,  in  which,  speaking  of  some  of  these  men 
with  whom  Lewis  has  now  associated  himself,  it  was  said: 

"They  desired  the  overthrow  and  destruction  of  this  Govern- 
ment with  the  establlsliment  of  an  absolute  and  arbitrary  dic- 
tatorship and  the  elimination  of  all  forms  of  popular  voice  In 
governmental  affairs." 
Let  me  quote  further: 

"Seizure  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  with  the  ouster 
of  ite  officials,  and  through  such  seizures  gaining  control  of  aU 
ito  aflUiated  imito  and  trade  imions. 

"Conversion  of  all  craft  trade  imions  into  single  unite  or 
workers  within  an  Industry  known  as  'industrial  tmlons'.  with 
coordination  imder  a  super-soviet  union,  owing  aUeglance  to,  and 
accepting  the  mandatee  of  the  Commimist  International  and  ite 
subsidiary,  the  Red  Trade  Union  International,  at  Moscow." 

On  the  Communist  honor  roU.  1937.  the  first  name  Is  that  of 
Stalin,  the  fourth  is  that  of  John  L.  Lewis,  and  the  sixth  U 
that  of  Homer  Martin,  who  recently,  addressing  more  than  50.000 
people  to  the  city  of  Detroit,  said: 

"The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  Is  the  greatest  threat 
to  democracy  in  the  United  States,  outside  of  fascism." 

Truly  politics  make  strange  bedfellows.  Here  we  find  Jotoed 
together  for  the  san^  pvirpoee,  worktog  toward  the  same  end. 
approving  of  each  other's  methods,  the  aristocratic  Franklto 
Delano  Rooeevelt.  bom.  as  it  is  said,  with  the  proverbial  sUver 
spoon  to  his  mouth,  a  man  who  toherited  his  wealth,  the  dose 
friend  of  the  Astors  and  other  millionaires,  denouncing  men  of 
wealth,  his  '^'"p^tgw  managers  abiising  and  berating  the  Du  Pcmta, 
who  contributed  so  many  hxmdreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  tovrard 
his  first  election  and  one  of  whom  his  son  will  marry  on  the  SOth 
day  of  June.  We  find  a  son-in-law  to  the  employ  of  Hearst. 
With  him  we  find  Miss  Perkins,  the  wife  of  someone,  though 
God  alone  knows  what  her  true  name  may  be,  and  no  man  has 
yet  puUished  the  place  of  her  birth.  She  it  is  who  for  months 
has  openly,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  President,  violated  her 
duty  ^  refusing  to  put  her  sanction  on  the  warranto  of  deport»- 
tkm  issued  against  aliens. 

la  the  same  bed  we  find  Lewis,  who  collecto  fabulous  sums  from 
the  workers,  contributes  generotisly  to  the  President's  campaign 
fund,  demands  to  retvim  the  President's  suppcxt  to  the  kidnaping 
of  pn^wrty  and  the  stealing  of  Jobs  and  who  geta  that  support 
through  the  President's  man.  Murphy,  who  says  one  thing  and 
does  another.  The  picture  Is  not  a  pleasant  one.  The  purpoee  is 
treasonable. 

The  President  totends  to  overthrow  our  form  of  Government. 
He  totends  to  do  It  by  seizing  the  Judicial  power,  placing  upon  the 
Supreme  Court  men  who  wlU  do  his  bidding  and  thus  give  him  an 
•ppearanoe  of  legiJlty  to  his  unconstitutional  procedure.  To  attato 
this  and  he  U  wflUng  to  play  with  fire.    Bs  Is  wllltog  that  Lewis 
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rtian  create  a  situation.  shaU  foQow  methods  whl^  if  persisted 
to.  will,  beyond  questioo.  lead  to  bloodshed,  to  dvU  strife 

These  men  should  remember  that  passage  whoe  it  Is  written. 
Tor  they  have  sown  the  wtod,  and  they  shaU  reap  the  whirlwind.** 
ws  wm.  KAXMTAnc  oum  lbiktt 

Mxuphy.  Lewis.  Perkina,  and  the  President,  If  they  persist,  win 
leam  to  their  sorrow,  and  to  the  sorrow  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  those  who  follow  them  to  their  attempt  to  disrupt  our  Govern- 
ment, that  there  are  to  this  country  of  ours  other  hundreds  of 
thousands,  yea  mllliona,  of  men  aixl  of  women  who  are  willing  to 
suffer,  to  sacrifice  and.  If  need  be,  to  fight  to  the  enii  aiat  the 
Government  ot  ours  shaU  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


Twenty  Years  After 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  7, 1937 


RADIO  ADDRBPS  OP  HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ASHBBOOK.  OF  OHIO 
^  ON  APRIL  6, 1887 


f* 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rbcoro,  I  include  the  following  interest- 
ing and  mxnnlnatlng  addiess  delivered  over  the  radio  last 
night  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  Representative  William 
A.  Ashbrook: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  is  Indeed  highly  proper  and  amro- 
priate  that  on  this  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  dedaratlon  of 
war  with  the  Imperial  Government  of  Germany  that  some  refer- 
ence be  made  to  that  event,  which,  to  my  (q>lnlon.  ovenbadows 
aU  others  to  the  tiistory  of  our  great  Nation,  and  also  reference 
to  the  subject  of  peace. 

I  presume  the  tovltatlon  came  to  me  to  q>eak  over  the  air  at 
this  time  because  of  my  wdl-known  sympathlee  for  peace  and  dis- 
approval of  this  Nation  entering  the  World  War.  May  I  »wiu^^f 
my  thanks  and  appreciation  for  the  honor  of  the  tovitaUon  to 
discuss  briefly  a  question  far  greater  than  an  increased  Judldary 
(which  I  reg^d  as  second  In  importance  during  my  congressional 
expotence  whldk  dates  back  80  years)  that  other  great  quesUon 
is  peace— peace  which  means  the  safety,  the  security  of  our 
Nation,  and  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  every  American  dtisen. 
It  is  toterestlng  to  note  that  there  are  In  Congress  today  only 
28  lumbers  of  the  Shcty-flfth  Congrees  and  la  Members  of  the 
Senate,  whldi  Indndes  Members  of  the  Senate  who  wcse  Members 
of  the  House  on  April  6,  1917;  aU  of  the  others,  both  for  and 
against,  who  were  then  Members  of  Congress  have  passed  to  their 
reward  or  private  life.  Three  hundred  and  seventy-three  Repte- 
eentatlves  and  eighty-two  Senators  voted  for  war  and  fifty  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  six  Senators  voted  against  a  declaration  of 
war.  Of  the  Mttnbers  of  that  memorable  Congress  of  ao  yea»  ago 
there  Is  JvuH  one  Representative.  Kntttsoiv,  and  two  Senators. 
Nosaa  and  Lunokbn,  to  Congress  today  who  voted  agBlnst  the 

dedaratlOQ  of  war...*- 

I  am  well  withto  the  bounds  of  truth  when  I  say  that  it  Is 
my  belief  had  the  Members  of  the  War  Congress  voted  their  own 
convictions  and  not  been  swayed  and  Influenced  by  an  exdted 
and  misguided  but  honest  people,  due  to  the  propaganda  of  the 
munlttoBs  makers  and  those  actuated  by  eelfiah  greed,  that  great 
blimder  of  20  years  ago  would  not  have  been  made. 

How  vividly  and  well  do  I  recall  the  thrilling  and  hectic  days, 
the  resUess  days,  the  sleepless  nlghte,  preceding  Aprtl  8.  1»17, 
that  momentous  day.  and  the  days  that  followed.  It  yet  lenialns 
to  memory  a  horrid  nightmare.  The  exdtcoaeat  of  that  period 
had  never  been  or  has  never  since  been  equaled. 

Due  to  the  propaganda  which  magnlflwl  the  atrocities  and 
indignities  of  the  Germans  upon  the  w*>y^w.  which  I  learned 
first  hand  from  a  visit  with  a  minnswliiiisl  party  to  Belgium 
shortly  after  the  armistice,  and  the  gtowtx^  fear  of  German 
invasion  of  our  shores,  our  people  were  to  frenatad  f*sr.  TO  not 
share  their  distorted  views  100  percent  wm  weU-nl^  tnMon.  No 
greater  evidence  of  courage  can  be  found  to  oar  blstory  t^t^n  the 
brave  few  who  stood  steadfast  by  tbdr  honest  convletlaDS  and 
voted  against  a  dedaratlon  of  war. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  offer  no  dirffmir  of  the  Ger- 
man monarch  who,  due  to  his  hnpertallstie  amMttoo  for  world 
power  and  conquest,  well-nigh  impoverished  the  world  and  sacri- 
ficed the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hla  own  people  *«m< 
who  was  very  Justly  condemned  to  the  woodpile  to  serve  his 
remaining  dlshonond  days.  But,  may  I  say  to  |is«bIih  that  w« 
today  have  no  better  dtlaens.  no  more  todnstrkxiB,  bome-lovtiM 
or  more  patriotic  dtlwns  than  those  of  German  eztraetton  who 
came  to  our  shores  that  they  might  have  liberty  and  freedom. 


IT  tb»  sympathies  of  some  durli«  ttiat  •wftd  eonfllet  w«re  with 
taelr  native  land  what  else  oouM  be  expected  when  their  loved 
ones,  throogli  onnnnHslon  and  not  choice,  were  to  German 
trendMs.    Let  us  apirty  the  same  yardstkk  we  would  Mk  for 

oursdves. 

May  I  here  maks  this  eonfesslon  to  review  of  my  pnbUe  life 
with  the  hope  that  by  eo  dotog  I  wOl  be  ahle  to  ftod  lass  hamm- 
aUon  that  I  ylddsd  to  public  ptessuit  and  cast  aside  my  own 
convictions?  I  eaily  let  it  be  known  when  war  donds  were  hover- 
^_^near  that  I  was  opposed  to  tbe  United  States  entem«  the 
World  War  unless  there  was  actual  tovaskm.  This  broiwbt  such 
iwessure.  such  thresto  and  Inttmidstlon  as  I  bad  never  known,  fram 
a  large  majority  of  my  ooostltaents.  and  the  same  doubtleas 
^plies  to  aU  other  Members  of  that  Oos«i«as.  Threate  and  en- 
treaties from  aU  widks  of  Uf^.  the  prsss.  the  pulpit,  the  poUU- 
^n.  the  people  demanding  that  America  must  enter  the  Wortd 
War.  a  war  to  end  war— that  tbe  world's  democtacy  and  rttif^  ba 
preserved.    What  a  mirage  and  myth.  *^ 

We  entered  the  Wortd  War.  Woodrow  WUson  sacriflesd  his 
^*p*^'*  ^^  *^  ^"^  *^  desire  for  a  League  of  Nations  Tbday 
our  reward  for  our  sacrifices  is  isrgely  the  enmity  of  most  of  ow 
allies,  dishonored  loans  of  twelve  bllltons.  our  own  stupendous 
war  debt  which  wIU  take  a  century  to  wipe  out.  the  I  we  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  the  flower  of  the  then  young  manhood  and  many 
many  more  thousands  of  veterans  **«— ki^^  «^<|  (Uaei«ed  for  life 
heartaches  not  yet  healed,  untold  sacrifices  of  95  percent  of  our 
dtlaens— and  aU  because  a  sdflsh  few  desired  to  become  mlUlon- 
alres  or  multiply  their  miinong 

Appredattog  that  my  oonttoued  reminiscent  remarks  will  dlnch 
my  ellglbUlty  to  membenhip  to  the  IVtoe  Old  lien  Club"  I  beg 
to  make  one  more  reminiscent  reference.  Wdl  do  I  recall  that 
brave  and  courageous  member  from  Texas.  Jeff  McLeoxm  and 
the  Mcl^more  resoiutlon— a  warning  to  aU  AwMrVim  dttoens  to 
keep  off  the  high  seas  while  the  war  was  on  except  at  their  own 
risk  and  peril.  Poor  McLsmore  was  hooted  down  and  sacriflced 
his  life  and  political  career  because  he  advocated  a  policy  which 
today  under  similar  conditions  would  unqueetloiMbly  be  approved 
This  change  of  sentiment,  to  my  opinion,  should  largdy  be  cred- 
ited to  the  unselfish  activity  of  the  National  Coundl  for  ttie 
Prevention  of  War.  There  is  no  dispute  but  what  you  have  the 
right  to  pass  along  the  streete  of  your  home  dty  or  any  othtt 
dty  while  a  riot  Is  on  and  the  people  are  erased,  but  I  believe 
you  wm  agree  with  me  that  you  would  be  a  fool  if  you  did 

There  is  little  doubt  but  what  the  American  pemie  except 
the  selfish  few  who  envtelon  profit,  hate  war.  They  an  lovws 
of  peace  and  desire  peace.  Secretary  of  State  HuU  truly  wm  "We 
mxist  destroy  war  or  war  will  destroy  us."  But  how  can  war  be 
prevented  Is  a  question  that  should  be  of  chief  concern  when 
today  Xurope  is  a  tinder  box— another  war  delayed  only  becaws 
of  the  condition  of  their  exchequer.  Whether  it  should  be  • 
or  16  is  a  minm-  matter  compared  to  a  peace  scdutlon.  Ona 
primary  preventative  would  be  to  prohibit  the  «nin«rffTig  of  »u- 
ropean  sectultles  to  our  land  and  the  making  of  foreign  trS^  Our 
World  War  experience,  still  freah  to  our  mtoda,  should  he  sua- 
dent  determent:  but.  lest  we  forget,  the  stoutcet  leglslaUve  enact- 
ment possible  should  be  made  to  that  end.  Arwther  prevcntaUve 
would  be  the  absolute  refusal  of  pasaporto  to  our  dtlaens  to  time 
ot  war  to  enter  danger  eones  except  at  their  own  peril  and  without 
redress,  embargoes  on  trade  with  other  nat^Aiw.  azMi  the  shipmsnt 
of  arms  and  munitions.  " 

But  there  are  three  greater  preventatives.  aU  of  which  I  mtmt 
heartily  favor.  First  and  foremost  la  an  amendment  to  our  Con- 
stitution making  it  Impossible  to  dedare  war  except  on  actual 
tovaslon  without  a  referendtmi  vote  of  all  le^Uly  qualified  Amer- 
ican dtlaens.  The  propoeal  of  Oongreesman  Lom/>w  of  Tnrti«na 
seems  to  meet  this  requirement  and  has  my  endorsement.  Sec- 
ond, removing  the  proflte  of  war  by^ur  Government  taking  from 
private  control  and  operation  the  manttfaetuie  of  all  miiwitv^n,,^ 
of  war  and.  third,  the  oonseription  of  wealth  above  a  »«fl"tfn«| 
sum  for  every  dtiaen.  Put  theae  three  propoeals  toto  effect,  put 
these  teeth  toto  law  and  the  posslbUlty  of  our  agato  entering  a 
world  war  will  he  remote.  In  the  language  of  President  Rooee- 
velt— do  it  now.  When  the  war  clouds  hover  close  over  our  beads 
these  stringent  preventatives  "h^^uld  have  our  mnxmwnri  »wt^  serloua 
consideration.  It  is  too  late  to  put  a  lock  on  the  stable  door 
when  the  horse  is  stolen. 

In  n^  opinion  an  ameiKlment  to  our  Oonitltutlon  to  require 
a  referendum  vote  by  the  people  before  war  Is  declared  would 
near  solve  future  entrance  of  America  to  arar.  world  war  at  least. 
Let  the  fathers  and  the  mothers  of  oxu  fair  land  say  by  tbelr 
deUberate  balloto  whether  or  not  they  have  sons  they  wish  to 
oAer  on  foreign  field  on  the  altar  of  sacrifice.  Let  the  people  say 
by  their  ballot  whether  they  desire  another  depression,  i^  de- 
pression is  sure  to  follow  to  the  wake  of  war.  with  ite  tax  InmlBiM 
loaded  on  their  backs  for  generations  to  come.  Let  thoee  who 
see  the  accumiilatlon  of  their  millions  say  by  their  ballot  that 
^ey  want  war.  Let  the  people  rule.  We  have  a  majority  form  of 
Government.  Let  us  apply  tt  to  a  practical  way.  If  w«  do  this 
I  am  sure,  luder  the  same  conditions  that  led  us  toto  war  ao 
yy  *V>  today,  less  than  5  percent  of  the  pec»>le  would  m»^» 
afflrmatlve  vote. 

^  ^-.!!!!!^'  P*T«'  «*  **»•  "•wtrality  Act  was  a  gestoiw  to  tbe 
right  direction.  It  prodalms  to  the  wortd  that  America  stroswly 
favors  peace,  but  under  strained  oondltians  I  fear  msans  little 
morettiana  friendly  buffer,  our  great  President,  and  no  one 
bdlevee  more  wholeheatteAy  to  bis  sincerity  than  I  do.  tarvsotty 
favors  peace.     But  so  did  Llnooto  and  so  did  McKlnlsy.     Tbcy 
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bolh  hMlteted  aad  hao/etaj  •ad  ttnemij  deatred  to  %woM  wjr. 
And  WM  not  Woodrov  WUnn  reelaeted  President  because  "tM  kept 
VM  out  at  wmr~.  but  did  lie  not,  with  adniltted  high  eltrulsUe 
KM»  after  his  second  Ineoguratkm  yield  to  what  seemwl 
t^  near  maninious  demand  upon  the  part  of  our  people. 

^  f    M  iMi  on  that  fateful  day  in  our  hlstoiy,  30 

aflo  todayTS^  war  be  declared.  It  weU  nigh  broke  his 
jit  tMJarr  the  ooaeequMioca  cost  his  life. 
'Wb«B  we  find  It  neoaasary  to  oonscrtpt  the  flower  of  youth  why 
should  we  not  also  oonscrtpt  wealth.  I  would  prefer  to  ha^ 
•very  d<dlar  I  poseees  conscripted  for  the  defense  of  our  greatest 
of  aU  nft****"«  than  to  have  conscripted  the  little  finger  of  either 
of  my  three  fine  boos  to  engage  In  another  world  war.  Is  gold 
■bofa  human  life?    I  think  not.  ._       ^ 

'  Hm  favored  few  In  hl|^  plaeea  In  Washington  do  not  know  tt 
aU  Let  the  people  who  sent  us  here  say  whether  or  not  they 
vant  war.  The  people  can  be  trusted.  If  they  say  we  do,  then 
let  ui  not  only  take  the  profits  out  of  war.  but  conscript  our 
wealth  as  wen  as  our  youth.  Let  all  make  like  sacrifice  to  pre- 
serve the  liberties  for  which  our  Revolutionary  fathers  gave  their 
blood,  that  America  with  all  its  treasured  InsUtutlons  and  sacred 
history  be  preeerved  for  America. 
I  thank  you. 

Additional  Circuit  Jnd^  for  Ninth  Judicial 

Circuit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  TOLAN 

OP  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  AprU  7,  1937 

ICr.  TOLAN.  Ur.  Speaker,  the  ninth  Judicial  circuit  in- 
cludes the  SUtes  of  California.  Oregon.  Washington.  Ari- 
Bona.  Nevada.  Idaho,  and  Montana.  This  is  almost  a  third 
of  the  territory  oi  the  continental  United  States.  It  also 
must  bear  appeab  from  Alaska.  Hawaii,  and  the  United 
States  Court  in  China. 

This  bill  passed  today  by  the  House  simply  authorizes  the 
appointment  of  two  additional  circuit  Judges  to  assist  the  five 
Judges  who  presently  handle  litigation  from  this  extensive 
tontory.  Last  year  the  ninth  circuit  disposed  of  double  the 
iHifnt^fT  of  cases  which  were  disposed  of  in  1917,  and  this 
flcure.  as  shown  in  the  Uble  which  I  desire  to  place  in  the 
RscoiB  at  this  tiOM,  does  not  reveal  the  complexity  and  wide 
diversity  of  litigation  which  comes  before  the  court  due  to  its 
geocraphical  range. 

Cksea  in  tAe  Ctreutt  Court  of  Appeal*  for  the  Ninth  Cirxntit.  ^aeol 

years  1917-36 
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The  variety  of  industries  includes  lumbering,  mining,  oil. 
africttttore.  admiradty  Jurisdiction  resulting  from  a  long 
coast  line,  with  shipptog  and  c<Hnmercial  flshtfles  of  great 
volume.  litlgaktton  of  great  Importance  is  also  brought  to 
the  court  b9  the  large  numbtf  of  States  which  have  varied 
bAdcgrounds  of  law. 

Tte  table  I  haw  Introduced  does  not  take  Into  cansider»- 
tton  the  *wT***>Mrr  of  three>Judge  cases  arising  in  the  districts 


of  the  circuit.  The  figures  on  case  filings  and  termination^ 
tell  but  a  part  of  the  story  of  the  court's  condition. 

Fbr  instance,  they  do  not  show  the  number  of  cases  ccm- 
promised  and  dismissed  without  hearing  or  dismissed  or 
decided  at  hearing.  They  do  not  show  the  principal  time- 
consuming  item,  namely,  the  cases  heard,  studied,  and 
decided  with  opinion. 

For  the  last  fiscal  year.  1936,  the  Federal  Reportor  showed, 
exclusive  of  concurrences,  dissents,  and  opinions  by  district 
Judges  and  retired  circuit  Judges: 

Hlnth  circuit — opinions M* 

4  Judges,  all  year,  1  Judge,  three-fourths  year — opinion  per 
Judge 63. 6 

Opinions  participated  in  by  each  Judge  of  S-Judge  group___  167.8 
AU  circuits  other  than  ninth — 35  circuit  Judges — opinions, 

1.318  per  Judge M. « 

Opinions  participated  In  by  each  3-Judge  group 106. 8 

The  ninth  circuit  is  thus  seen  called  on  to  dispose  of  47.7 
percent  more  such  cases  than  the  average  of  all  the  other 
circuits.  This  is  due  to  the  extraordinary  diversity  of  ter- 
rain with  its  corresponding  diversity  of  litigation. 

The  above  excludes  three-judge  district  court  cases  often 
in  distant  courts  with  several  days  of  trial. 

Deducting  the  time  for  the  three-judge  cases  and  other 
court  duties  and  allowing  only  21  days  a  year  for  sickness 
or  vacation  and  working  all  day  Saturday,  and  excluding 
only  Sundays  and  holidays,  the  246  opinion  cases  were  heard, 
studied,  decided,  and  opinions  written  in  little  over  12  hours' 
time. 

This  assumes  the  old  factory  8-hour  day,  including  Satur- 
day. 

On  the  same  computation  the  37  other  circuit  Judges  had 
more  than  18  hours  for  each  such  case. 

No  doubt  a  strong  argument  could  be  made  that  the  other 
circuit  courts  are  understaffed  for  a  Supreme  Court  fimc- 
tion  as  to  98  percent  of  Federal  litigants.  However,  that 
may  be.  in  our  circuit,  different  from  all  the  others  In  di- 
versity of  litigation  and  distances  to  travel,  it  is  sulnnitted 
that  there  could  be  no  question  that  we  need  the  additional 
Judses. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  process  of  ad- 
judication has  been  described  by  the  present  Chief  Justice 
as  one  where  each  of  the  nine  Justices  studies  the  recwds, 
brief,  and  argument.  At  a  conference,  presided  over  by  the 
Chief  Justice,  he  reads  a  summary  he  has  prepared  of  the 
instant  case,  and  then  moves  around  the  eight  Justices  and 
secures  the  opinion  of  each  one.  The  ccmferences  proceed 
till  decision  is  reached;  then  a  Justice  is  selected  to  write 
the  opinion  of  the  Court.  That  is  a  prodigious  work,  but 
that  is  the  way  it  is  done  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  and.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  way 
it  should  be  done  in  every  supreme  court,  including  our  cir- 
cuit courts. 

The  way  in  v^ch  the  ninth-circuit  judges  have  met  these 
mounting  arrearages,  and  the  way  they  have  reduced  tend- 
ing cases  in  1936.  was  by  instituting  the  practice  of  assign- 
ing a  case  to  a  particular  judge  before  hearing.  After  the 
hearing,  but  before  conference,  he  prepared  a  complete  and 
final  opinion  for  the  court — ^that  is,  before  he  knew  what 
the  court  was  going  to  decide. 

Judge  William  Denman,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  ninth 
circuit  from  San  Francisco,  states  in  bis  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee: 

I  wrote  and  distributed  66  such  opinions  In  my  first  fiscal  year. 
It  was  twice  too  many.  They  are  labored  and  long,  because  there 
was  no  time  properly  to  condense  them.  I  take  no  pride  in 
them;  I  pray  they  are  right,  for  in  90  i>ercent  of  them  we  nerer 
had  a  conference.  The  opinion  came  back  O.  K.'d  by  the  other 
JXMlgea.  with  whom  the  cases  had  not  been  discussed.  That  has 
been  the  practice  of  the  court  for  6  or  7  years.  __^ 

Senator  Hatch.  Am  I  to  understand  these  opinions  are  written 
before  the  hearing? 

Jixlge  Dbnman.  No;  after  the  hearing,  but  before  we  knew  how 
the  court  was  going  to  decide  the  cases.  Every  lawyer  knows  what 
that  means.  As  I  have  said,  in  these  65  opinions  that  I  wrote,  in 
90  percent  of  them  we  had  no  conference  at  all.  Some  Involve  con- 
stitutional questions.  This  practice  is  practically  a  denial  of  ibe 
kind  of  Justice  a  Supreme  Court  of  our  character  should  give.  I 
also  dealre  to  say  that,  imless  we  get  some  relief.  It  Is  the  only  way 
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fcy  wMefc  a  Iftlgaat  wffl  be  able  to  raeelv«  m  wbat  fer  talm  Is  a 
Supreme  Court's  decision  In  many  ot  our  casee. 

Our  senior  defended  this  practice  In  a  general  statement.  Speak- 
tDg  of  your  circuit.  Satator  Hatch,  the  tenth,  be  said:  "■'*'"' 

"Jn  the  tenth  circuit  It  is  the  custom  for  each  circuit  judge  to 
prepare  a  memoraadxun,  or  tentative  opinion,  in  each  case  before 
consultation  with  reference  to  that  caae.  After  dlscuMlon  the  work 
Is  assigned  to  one  of  the  Judges  to  write  and  his  memorandum  be- 
comes the  basis  of  the  opinion  of  the  court  which.  H»ginp  been 
arrived  at  by  consultation.  <loes  not  require  much  additional  con- 
slderatlon  by  tha  other  two  members  oi  the  court." 

That  Is  practically  the  same  as  the  procedure  In  the  Suncma 
Court  of  the  United  Stotes.  ouj««iw 

Now,  continuing,  said  our  senior,  referring  to  our  court: 

"This  plan  would  at  least  cut  the  volume  oi  output  In  half." 

If  we  conducted  our  court  as  the  Supreme  Court  Is  conductliig 
and  as  your  court  Is  conducted.  Senator  Hatch,  tt  certainly  wouki 
cut  the  ou4>ut  very  largely. 

Senator  Hatch.  It  does  give  a  better  and  fuller  couideratlon  of 
each  ease  by  the  entire  court,  does  it  not? 

Judge  DBf  MAM.  It  Is  the  only  way  to  do  It.  Bach  ttUgant  baa 
the  ri^t  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  tribunal,  and  ekpects  that  the 
combined  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  world  <a  the  various 
Judges  wffl  be  addressed  to  the  facts  of  his  ease.  Too  know,  when 
you  sit  down  for  a  conference,  you  often  eome  out  from  It  with  a 
different  view  from  that  you  had  when  you  went  In.  The  Utteant 
should  have  the  benefit  of  that  wide  knowledge  we  aie  supposed 
to  have.  They  should  have  our  combined  and  considered  knowl- 
edge of  ttte  law.  The  Uw  today  In  America  Is  burled  in  some 
S00,000  or  400,000  caaes.  It  Is  a  very  Intricate  thing.  Tbe  purpose 
ot  appeal  Is  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  prepared  and  matured  om- 
slfleratlon  of  aU  the  judges  oonstltutb:^  the  tribunal. 

We  canno*  handle  the  enormous  number  and  diversity  of  ques- 
tions of  our  peculiar  and  extraordinary  circuit  with- the  pieeent 
number  of  Judges,  on  the  plan  followed  by  the  Supreme  Court  or 
by  your  ootirt,  BBnator  Hatch. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  county  of  Los  Angeles  with  a  population  of  approxi- 
mately 2.000,000  people  is  denied  a  session  of  the  Ntaith 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  These  citizens  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  of  California  and  citizens  of  Arizona  are 
entitled  to  a  session  of  the  court.  Under  the  present  con- 
dition the  court  is  so  crowded  with  wwk  that  thf^  are  c<un- 
pelled  to  sit  otily  in  San  Francisco  where  they  have  their 
chambers,  leaving  but  once  a  year  to  go  to  Seattle  and  Port- 
land for  about  10  days,  covering  both  places.  Thirty-seven 
percent  of  the  entire  business  of  the  circuit  comes  from 
the  soothem  district  of  California  and  Arizona.  If  thtrt 
were  a  sufOcient  number  of  circuit  Judges,  the  three  mem- 
bers could  be  asrtgnpd  to  Los  Angdes.  alternating,  and  tak- 
ing care  ot  that  great  amount  oi  budness,  and  three  Judges 
in  San  Fnmcisco,  and  in  the  north  with  the  senior  Judge 
sitting  less  frequ^itly  than  the  rest,  watching  tbe  two  groups 
to  see  that  there  was  no  conflict  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  should  like  to  include  the 
recommendation  of  the  California  State  Bar  Associatiosi  for 
relief  in  the  ninth  circuit  The  California  Bar  Association 
is  one  oi  those  bars  in  which  every  lawyer  is  a  member. 
Last  year  they  passed  this  resolution: 

Whereas  the  statement  presented  on  behalf  of  tbe  judgee  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit 
concerning  the  congestion  of  litlgi^Uon  in  that  court,  a  ocyy  of 
which  foUows  this  resoIutlAi.  has  been  r^erred  to  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  board  of  governors,  whl^i  committee  has  re- 
ported the  ftnndttlon  of  said  court.  Its  arrearage  of  caaes  and  the 
volume  of  present  and  projective  litigation  and  that  rtilef  la 
required:  and 

It  appearing  to  the  board  of  governors  that  there  Is  urgent 
necessity  that  mth  relief  be  given  that  court.  If  It  Is  to  function 
for  the  eltlaena  Utlgattng  therein  In  the  «*•?"*—•  to  which  they 
u-e  entlUed  In  what  la  the  stq>reme  court  for  96  percent  of  the 
Federal  Utlgatkm  of  the  circuit,  and  If  the  members  of  that  coxirt 
are  not  to  be  so  overburdened  as  to  InuMUr  their  effldency: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  governors  of  the  SUte  bar  of 
California  recommend  to  Congress  that  urgent  need  exists  for 
legislation  to  relieve  the  present  and  growing  congeetlon  In  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Am^eala  for  the  Ninth  Clnnilt;  anJ  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  eapj  of  this  resolution,  together  with  the  ap- 
pended sUtement  on  behalf  of  the  Judges,  with  Its  figures  pre- 
pared by  Paul  P.  O'Brien.  Ksq..  clerk  of  the  court,  be  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Uhlted  States,  and  the  Ju- 
diciary Commltteea  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  Houas  of 
Bepreeentatlvee. 

When  the  certiorari  sdieme  was  devised  to  rdiere  the  bur- 
den oi  private  litigation  upon  the  Supreme  Court  in  1925.  and 
whereby  tbe  Supreme  Court  eoasUtat  only  cases  tram  the 


drcQit  oourtB  wfakh  are  deemed  important,  the  Suprame 
Court  reduced  its  rotaime  oi  business  to  a  point  wboe  Ik 
eookl  be  properly  and  expeditiously  handled.  Bo  f ar  as  th» 
ordinary  human  being  coming  to  the  Federal  courts  for  re- 
lief is  concerned  the  act  of  102S  made  the  droutt  oourt  of  ap- 
peals the  supreme  court  in  08  parent  of  Federal  n^gmtu^i 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ninth  circuit  is  seckinf  the  only  relieC 
available,  and  that  is,  more  Judges.  It  has  the  lariest  num- 
ber of  district  courts  at  any  (rf  the  10  circtdts.  Its  appeals 
come  from  27  Federal  Judges  and  the  HawaU  Saprane  Court. 
So  it  has  practicaUy  double  the  average  nnmtaor  of  trial 
Judges  oi  the  other  nine  circuits,  and  33^  parent  more  tb*n 
tbe  drenit  next  in  number  of  dLMxicts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tbe  ninth  circuit  has  had  tbe  hl^Mat  rate 
of  population  increase,  and  the  Utigatlon  increased  tram  an 
average  of  1S7  eases  per  year  tn  5  years  to  3S8  eases.  I 
request  that  the  House  give  favorable  oonsideratton  to  Sen- 
ate am  1550.  and  rdieve  the  congestion  of  our  courts  and 
bring  vropex  and  ezpecUtious  rdief  to  tbe  citlaens  of  tbe 
Pacific  region. 


Democrats  Join  Republicans  in  Kilting  Antiljnch- 
ing  Bill,  Which  Might  ProTe  Disastrous 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  W.  MITCHELL 

OP  ILLINOI8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  7.  i$37 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Membcn 
of  the  House,  I  widi  to  pt^t  out  that  the  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  very  recently  held  a  caucus  and  bound 
themselves  to  vote  scriidly  agataist  my  andlynchlng  bill.  H.  R. 
2251.  It  has  been  reliably  reported  to  me  that  this  was  their 
method  oi  seeking  revenge  on  me  personally  tor  tbe  bUster- 
inflr  attack  I  made  upon  the  RepuMican  Par^  on  tbe  floor 
of  this  House  on  June  1,  19M,  during  the  second  session  of 
the  Sevens-fourth  Connws.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
that  speech  cost  tbe  Republican  Party  nearly  two  million 
Negro  votes— m<u%  than  enough  to  turn  the  tide  of  deetkm 
in  many  Northern  and  Border  States.  That  speech  blasted 
the  hopes  of  the  Rqixildican  Party  of  capturing  the  last  elec- 
tion and  riding  to  vlctcuy  on  a  wave  of  Negro  votes.  Tliey 
have  never  forgiven  me  for  this,  and  so  today,  nearly  a  year 
later,  in  their  resentment  they  bound  themselves  irrevo::ably 
to  defeat  my  bm.  H.  R  2251.  and  they  did  it  with  the  aid  of 
many  Democrats. 

I  have  no  apologies  to  make  for  the  speech  I  delivered  on 
June  1,  and  I  have  no  apok)gie8  to  make  for  tbe  fight  I 
have  made  to  pass  my  anUlynnhtng  btU.  I  wonder,  however, 
if  the  Democratic  Congressmezt — those  i^x>  alined  them- 
selves with  the  Republicans  in  this  case — realise  that  In 
aiding  the  Repid>licans  they  are  injuring  themselves.  This 
House  can  be  ruled  by  Democrats  only  so  long  as  the  Demo- 
crats are  in  the  majority.  When  the  Republicans  take  credit 
for  killing  my  bin,  Ti^ten  they  go  before  the  Negro  voters  hi 
the  Northern  and  Border  States  and  say  they  voted  against  ~ 
my  bill  because  they  wanted  to  get  a  much  stiu^q  bin 
enacted  into  law,  then  tbe  Democrats  will  reaUae  tlmt  the 
RfffibHrans  are  taking  tbis  cre^t  In  this  manner  In  an 
effort  to  win  votes  and  to  ci^iture  a  majority  of  the  seats 
in  tbis  House,  organize  it,  and  take  it  away  from  the  Demo- 
crats. And  tbe  tragic  part  of  it  all  wiU  be.  if  they  succeed. 
that  we  sat  idly  by  and  let  them  use  us  as  tools  to  effect  tbetr 
purpose  in  this  n«ard.  Have  the  Democrats  not  yet  learned 
to  "beware  of  tbe  Greeks  bearing  gifts"? 

It  is  to  be  noted  aim  that  tbe  Democrats  tram  flootbcm 
States,  with  only  two  or  three  exceptions,  voted  scdidly 
against  my  bill.  In  this  they  were  Joined  by  many  Northern 
and  Border  State  Democrats  voting  not  to  «v«*»«'4fr  my  bill 
but  to  lay  Ik  aside. 
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In  my  judgment,  the  Oayacan  bin  is  imconsUtuttoiiftl.  I 
believe  that  my  biU.  H.  R.  3251.  Is  conatltutloDal  and  Is  the 
best  bill  out  of  the  69  or  more  that  have  been  Introduced  this 
MMlfln  of  CoQgrcM.  This  situation  places  the  Republicans 
IB  an  even  more  strategic  position  than  otherwise.  They,  the 
Republicans,  can  say  to  the  Negro  voters  In  the  next  elec- 
tion: "We  killed  H.  R.  3351  because  we  wanted  to  get  you  a 
strong  bin.'*  They  win  omit  to  mention,  of  course,  that 
outstanding  legal  authorities  are  almost  unanimous  in  be- 
lieving that  the  Oavagan  bOl  Is  uncoostitutionaL  Bear  in 
iw«tiH  also  that  it  is  quite  unlikely  that  a  Supreme  Court  test 
of  the  oonsUtutlonaUty  of  this  legislation  wiU  have  been 
•ecuxed  by  the  time  of  the  next  election.  Thus,  it  seems 
tf*fffc  from  this  fracas  the  Republicans  wlU  be  the  only  real 
winners  and  they  win  be  winners  because  they  cunningly 
contrived  to  use  Iforthem  and  Border  Btate  Democrats  who 
did  not  realte  they  were  being  so  used. 

fHn-  my  part.  I  believe  now  as  I  have  always  believed, 
namely,  that  some  legislation  to  make  lynching  a  crime 
>f  if^«t  the  Federal  Oofomment  should  be  enacted.  As  I 
have  also  said  many  times  before.  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion 
tH^  my  bin  is  the  best  bin  on  the  subject;  and  I  beUeve. 
morfffvfr,  that  convictions  could  be  obtained  and  money- 
Judgmenta  awarded  under  my  bllL  I  do  not  believe  this 
would  be  true  under  the  Oavagan  bin  unless  it  is  amended 
in  many  important  respects.  Nevertheless.  I  think  a  pooiiy 
drawn  blU  on  this  subject— even  the  Oavagan  bill— is  better 
^^n  xx>  bin  at  alL  Since  my  bin  wiU  not  be  considered 
again.  I  shan  work  wholeheartedly  and  unreservedly  for  the 
Oavagan  biU.    I  have  said  this  before:  I  repeat  it  noer. 

In  conclusion.  I  should  like  to  remind  this  House  that  no 
jaon  vicious  and  false  propaganda  has  ever  been  directed 
against  a  bill  in  Congress  than  has  been  perpetrated  against 
H.  R.  3351.  All  manner  of  false,  vicious,  and  unwarranted 
statements  and  releases  were  sent  out  by  the  National  As- 
mwrtftt*""  for  the  Advancnnent  of  Colored  People.  These 
documents  have  an  been  characteristic  of  the  secretary  of 
that  organisation.  I  greatly  fear  that  by  this  false  propa- 
ganda and  this  Idiotic  maneuvering  they  have  severely  hurt 
the  cause  of  antilynchlng  rather  than  helped  it.  I  wish  I 
could  believe  otherwise  but  I  cannot. 

Ify  final  word  on  this  subject  is  this:  I  sincerely  hope  that 
f^im^  kiTMi  of  antilynchlng  bUl  wUl  be  passed  by  this  House 
without  further  ado. 


World-Wide  Annameiits,  American  Neutrality 
Laws,  and  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  ELLENBOGEN 

or  PKNNSTI.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thnrsdaw.  April  1. 1937 


BADIO   APP"*"*  OF  HON.  HBNBT  BLLBNBOOKN.  OF 
PKNHSTLVANIA.    Oil    MARCH    28.    1937 


'  ICr.  KLLBNBOOEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  ex- 
tand  my  remarks  in  the  Ric<mu»,  I  include  the  address  I 
deliveied  over  station  WJAS  on  Sunday.  Bdarch  38,  as 
follows: 

LadlM  «nd  gentlemen,  at  tbls  seMon  of  tbe  yew  «•  should 
annw  and  rfm^mii^***  eondlttanii  In  tta«  world  and  In  our  own 
eovDtry  ••  tliey  •ffiaet  p—rn  TIm  anntatioe  whleb  ended  the 
Wotld  War  was  eonelodad  in  1918.  Nineteen  yean  tajtve  since 
lapsed.  Have  we  made  piogreas  toward  peace  In  tbeae  19  yeara? 
Have  we  stood  stm  or  have  we  gone  DackwazdY  THeae  an  the 
iitrttnns  whldi  we  want  to  esamlns  today. 

bet  xm  fliat  look  at  the  old  wortd. 


WUMMAMMmt  BACa 

that  apeDdttane  for  .aani 
^  and  for  other  weapona  oC 
increaaad  In  Europe,  parttatfazly 


bombi^  military  planca» 
md  deatraetton  have 
in  tiM  laat  few 


In  1936  Ftance  was  spending  19  billion  francs  for  military  ex- 
penditures as  against  9  bUUon  francs  in  1913.  In  1913  Great 
Britain  was  expending  i38e,000.000  a  year  on  Its  mlUtary  estab- 
lishment, less  than  10  percent  of  Its  budget.  In  1938  tbls  had 
Increased  to  8847.000,000,  or  nearly  20  percent  of  its  budget:  and 
In  1937  we  find  her  embarking  on  a  6-year  program  of  military 
preparations  InvolTlng  an  expenditure  of  the  stupendous  siim  of 
seven  and  a  half  bUllon  doUars.  It  Is  likely  that  an  even  greater 
sum  will  actually  be  expended. 

In  1931  Germany  was  spending  247,000,000  marks  on  her  mili- 
tary eatabllshments;  in  1936  she  was  spending  at  least  12  times 
as  much,  and  this  year  she  is  spending  even  far  greater  sums. 
The  same  is  true  of  Italy^  of  Buasla.  of  the  Far  East,  and  of  the 
Near  Bast. 
PBACsrui.  ruaaurm  abb  nklsctbd  aicd  was  is  axufo  ci^oanaxD 
Forgotten  are  the  days  when  Europe  was  building  homes  for 
her  peoples:  gone  are  the  days  when  she  was  thinking  and  plan- 
ning for  a  happier  life  for  the  common  man.  Instead,  today. 
Europe  Is  using  her  inventive  genius,  her  great  talents,  and  her 
keenest  '"HwIm  to  dealgn  new  weapons  of  death,  to  invent  more 
powerful  poison  gasea.  and  to  devise  new  ways  to  kill  and  de- 
stroy. 

Old  Jealousies  and  feuda  are  awakened.  The  various  peoples  of 
Europe  are  being  told  that  they  must  obtain  new  territorlea.  the 
wealth,  and  the  goods  of  other  nations,  that  they  must  expand, 
must  conquer  and  enslave  other  nations. 

The  spirit  of  science  and  of  progress  has  given  way  to  the  spirit 
of  war.  Orators  and  high  government  officials  in  Europe  publicly 
exhort  women  to  devote  their  lives  to  tbe  task  of  bearing  more 
children  so  that  the  sUte  may  have  more  soldiers.  The  youth  is 
being  trained  in  military  pursuits.  It  is  tought  that  war  offers  the 
greatest  of  all  opportunities  for  men  to  achieve  glory  and  greatness. 
Democracies,  which  govern  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  have 
given  way  in  some  coimtrles  to  dictatorships,  whose  purpoee  is  to 
organize  their  coimtries  mto  efficient  war  machlnea.  The  modes 
of  thought  of  entire  nations  are  being  changed,  and  new  doctrtnes 
are  being  spread  solely  for  the  piirpoee  of  making  the  people  ready 
to  accept  wars  and  mcoe  efficient  in  the  conduct  of  wars. 

Tbe  spirit  of  peace  has  given  way  to  the  spirit  of  war.  The  soul 
of  Athens  has  yielded  to  the  tradition  of  Sparta.  There  is  only 
one  possible  end — another  war. 

xuBon  svAMoe  on  thx  bbikk  of  was 
History  falls  to  record  one  single  instance  where  increased  war 
preparations  and  the  inculcation  of  a  spirit  of  war  did  not  result 
in  warfare.  Europe  today  stands  on  the  brink  of  war.  Whether 
tbe  fuae  will  be  lit  in  Spain  or  wliether  the  explosion  will  occur 
elsewhere  on  the  continent  of  Europe — that  is  of  smaller  Impor- 
tance to  \i8  than  the  realization  of  the  fact  thsit  war  will  break 
out  in  Europe  xmless  a  halt  is  called  to  present  armament  prepara- 
tions; unless  the  minds  of  the  peoples  of  Europe  are  turned  toward 
the  pursuits  of  peace  instead  of  the  glorification  of  war. 

It  would  seem  that  no  country,  no  statesman,  and  no  responsible 
leader  of  a  nation,  remembering  tbe  death,  the  misery,  the  de- 
struction, and  the  tragedies  of  the  World  War,  would  want  to 
bring  his  own  nation  again  to  the  edge  of  another  war. 

And  yet  Europe  is  preparing  for  war.  A  look  at  the  last  war, 
the  World  War.  will  tell  us  what  that  means.  The  World  War 
showed  us  what  war  costs  in  human  lives,  in  young  and  vigorous 
men  kUled,  maimed,  or  woimded  for  life.  The  blind,  the  tuber- 
cular, the  crippled — they  are  all  eloquent  evidence  of  the  effect 
of  war. 

TBX  COSTS  or  THX  WOBLD  WAB 

In  the  last  war  126,000  Americana  were  killed  and  234.000 
were  wounded.  That  war — which  involved  no  gain  or  profit  to 
u»— cost  the  people  of  the  United  States  $55,318,158,000.  Count- 
tog  all  nations  engaged  in  the  last  war  there  were  8.513315  max 
kiUed.  and  21.219.452  wotmded.  The  nations  at  war  spent  8188,- 
000,000,000  for  the  direct  cost  of  military  (q>erations  alone.     But 

that  is  not  all. 

This  does  not  Include  the  millions  who  stayed  at  home  and 
whoee  lives  were  blighted  when  their  loved  ones  were  killed  or 
maimed.  It  does  not  include  the  sorrow  of  the  millions  of 
mothers  few  their  sons  who  had  gone  beyond.  It  does  not  in- 
clude the  tragedy  of  the  millions  of  orphans  of  the  war.  It  does 
not  include  the  tragedy  of  the  millions  of  people  whose  lives  had 
ended,  or  had  lost  pmpose  and  become  warped  because  of  the  war. 

The  costs  that  I  have  enumerated  do  not  Include  the  dlscurgan- 
ixed  economic  life  which  followed  the  World  War  in  all  of  Europe, 
in  America,  and,  todeed.  In  the  whole  world.  The  necessity  to 
manufacture  more  and  more  arms,  munitions,  and  other  imple- 
ments of  war  had  swallowed  up  the  factories  that  produced  the 
needs  erf  everyday  life.  When  the  war  ended  we  found  thousands 
of  plant  facilities  no  longer  needed,  but  their  presence  a  danger 
and  a  threat  to  the  profitable  operations  of  normal  productive 
facilities.  We  found  millions  of  men  and  women  dislodged  from 
thehr  wdinary  pursuits,  their  skill  lost,  and  their  habits  of  work 
gone.  Thxis  we  see  that  to  the  cost  of  the  war  mtist  be  added  the 
loss  of  billions  of  dollars  suffered  by  an  industrial  and  social  struc- 
ture disorganized  and  dislocated  by  the  war. 

It  would  seem  that  no  responsible  statesman  would  want  to 
bring  his  covmtry  to  the  edge  of  another  catastrophe;  and  yet  the 
mad  race  toward  another  war  in  Europe  goes  on. 

But  In  this  ootintry  our  thoughts  are  directed  to  peace.  We 
an  not  Jealous  to  any  other  nation's  ixsssesslon.  We  do  not  want 
•ay  otbsr  country^  oolonleB.    We  do  not  want  to  make  progreaB  at 
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the  point  of  a  gun.  llie  price  is  too  great.  We  are  eoptent  thBt 
our  progress  should  come  from  peaceful  endeavon.  Nor  ar«  w« 
going  to  let  the  propaganda  of  muntOoD  makers  lead  us  toto  war. 
The  time  is  gone  forever,  I  sincerely  beUeve,  when  w«  wtu  permit 
a  few  BMrdianU  of  death  to  fatten  their  bank  aeooonts  from 
mtmlttons  and  armaments  while  we  plunge  toto  a  dsMlly  war  to 
make  those  proftts  possible. 

The  Ifunitlona  Investigation  Oommtttae  of  the  United  States 
Senate  has  made  some  startling  dlselosares  of  how  a  few  muni- 
tions and  armament  makers  and  their  financial  overkmis  schemed 
and  plotted  to  hurt  us  mto  a  war  SXWO  mUea  away^— bow  each  life 
lost  on  the  battteflidd  mer^y  meant  to  tliesci  man  a  few  man  T>Hf»lt 
sold  at  exorbitant  proflta. 

TRB  UmrXU  >TA' 


SHOULB  STAT  OUT  Of  TOBSnor  WABS 

The  United  States  has  no  aoonomlc  Interests  In  Europe.  In  Aala. 
nor  in  the  FBr  East  which  are  sulBciently  large  and  important  to 
us  to  Justify  resort  to  war.  W«  should  keep  out  oftanlcn  en- 
tanglements. ^"^ 

The  broad  Atlantic  Ocean  separates  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica from  Europe,  and  the  still  wider  and  mightier  Paetflc  sepatmtes 
us  from  Japan  and  China.  But  we  are  unwlUtng  to  frtt  to  the 
oceans  alone  to  praserva  oar  neutrality. 

At  tbe  begtnntng  of  the  laat  war  w«  sold  bUUoos  of  doUM*' 
worth  ot  armamwita  to  England,  Ftanoe,  and  the  aUbtt  *iif^ 
nations.  At  first  our  bankers  extended  credtta;  toot  later  these 
private  eredlts  were  replaced  by  credlta  of  our  Govenflaent  directly 
to  foreign  govemmente  at  war.  Then  Amerlea  was  told  that  tbe 
termination  of  oredlte  to  the  AlUee  and  tbe  consequent  stoppage 
of  the  huge  war  orders  would  eauae  a  severe  depression  in  Awv»rtffa 
and  create  great  suffering  among  our  own  people.  Itils  situation, 
undoubtedly,  had  much  to  do  with  bringing  the  United  Statea  Into 
the  World  War  hi  1917. 


It  seems  that  we  In  the  United  Stetes  have  learned  from  the 
last  war.  Now.  In  peace,  we  are  preparing,  not  like  Eurcme  for  war. 
but  for  neutrality.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  recenUy 
passed  the  Plttman  neutrality  bill,  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, by  a  vote  of  S73  to  12.  has  Just  voted  for  the  NetitraUty  Act 
of  1937— the  IfteBeynolds  bill. 

Undo*  this  bill  it  becomes  unlawful  to  ship  armaments  ■rd 
implements  of  war  from  any  place  to  tbe  United  States  to  any 
nation  at  war.  All  other  goods  may  be  purchased  here  by  foreign 
nations  at  war,  but  they  must  be  paid  for  to  cash  and  shipped  to 
foreign  vessels.  In  that  way  It  is  hoped  to  reduce  the  potots  of 
friction  aaod  to  lessen  the  eccmomic  Incentive  for  entry  by  the 
United  States  toto  Eurc^iean  wars. 

The  Neutrality  Act  of  1937  is  a  step  to  the  right  direction.  It 
is  not  perfect,  but  no  perfect  statute  for  neutrality  can  be  written 
in  advance  of  war,  because  no  one  can  foresee  the  exact  conditions 
which  will  arise  to  the  future. 

The  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  are  now  engaged  in  a  ctmferenoe  to  reconcile  their  differ- 
ences and  agree  upon  a  satisfactory  bill  for  neutrality.  They  will 
do  so  to  a  few  weeks  and  each  House  of  the  Congrea^— the  Senate 
as  well  as  the  House  of  Representatives — will  then  pass  the  neu- 
trality bill  to  its  final  form  and  It  will  become  the  law  of  owe  land. 
This  law  will  be  a  great  help  to  keep  us  out  of  foielgn  waia  and 
entanglements,  but  it  alone  U  not  sufficient. 

Only  an  informed  public  opinion  and  strong  popular  demand  to 
stay  out  of  foreign  conflicts  will  really  keep  us  out  of  war. 

Today  let  us  dedicate  oai  souls,  our  minds,  and  our  future 
endeavors  to  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  toward  all  men.  Let  us 
solemnly  resolve  to  work  for  the  betterment  of  the  lot  of  aU  men. 
to  improve  the  living  ctmdiUons  of  our  people,  and  to  assure  to 
the  American  people  the  blessings  of  peace,  real  democracy,  and 
Ubvty  for  all  our  dtlnens — the  biunble  as  well  as  the  mlgh^. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  From  the  Standpoint  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  COLE,  JR. 

OF  MAKTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  7, 1957 


ADDRESS  BTHON.  CLARENCE  P.  UA.  OP  CAUPORNIA,  CHAIR- 
MAN OP  THE  HOUSE  OOIOHTTEE  ON  INTVRSTATB  AND 
FOREIGN  OOlOiERCB.  ON  THE  OCCAIUON  OP  THE  PIFriCrH 
ANNIVERSART  OP  THE  BBTABUSHIIBNT  OP  THE  IHTBB- 
8TATK  OOmnCRTag  OCHOOBSION 


ICr.  COUB  of  Ifaryland.    Mr.  Speaker,  my  ocdteagne  and 
dutrman  at  tbe  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commeroe  Commit- 


tee of  the  House,  the  distinguished  gentleman  fvom  CaU- 
fomla  Oix.  Lea],  on  April  1.  last.  deUvered  a  tali^  Inter- 
esting address  at  the  Semi-centennial  Bxereises  of  tbe  Inter- 
state  Cotamerot  Commission.  The  research  displayed  by 
Chairman  Ima  on  a  topic  of  profound  interest  win  be  read. 
I  am  sure,  with  much  interest  I  tak  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarlcs  by  inserting  in  tbe  Appendix  of  tbe 
Rxcou  the  speech  to  which  I  have  referred,  as  follows: 

ICr.  Chairman,  on  December  14.  17M.  tbe  Boose  of  Beprsaenta- 
tlves  created  a  new  standing  Oommlttee  oa  Oommaroe  and  Manu- 
factorea.  That  oommlttee  waa  the  original  nrnilsiismui  of  tta* 
praseot  Bouse  Committee  on  Interstata  and  Fbrelgi 
This  oommlttee  waa  91  yaaza  old  when  the  Intantote 
Oommlaslon  was  created. 

With  some  changea  to  name,  this  oommlttee  has  a  direct  Una 
of  snorearton  to  that  oommlttee  which  baa  always  had  Junadletkm 
under  the  toterstate-oommeroe  clause  of  the  Constitution. 

Tmlght  that  committee,  with  a  suceeaslon  of  over  141  ymn  in 
the  House,  greets  lu  leguiative  dbOA.  the  Interstate  Oonuaare* 
OwnmtsBloo,  on  its  llftteth  aimlvarsary.  We  salute  yon  with  pride, 
respect,  and  commendation  of  the  serrloeB  you  have  given  our 
country. 

It  detracts  nothing  ftom  our  rdattoa  to  the  Oommlmlon  that 
we  share  parentage  with  tbe  Interstate  Oommaroe  Committee  of 
the  Senate.    Every  ehUd  most  have  two  parenta. 

With  few  esceptlona.  If  any,  the  relations  between  the  Bouse 
Interstate  and  Porelgn  Commeree  Committee  and  the  Coounlmioa 
have  been  friendly  and  oooperattve  throi^^iout  the  M  yean  since 
1887.  The  Oommlsslon  waa  crsated  as  an  agency  of  rmwress  It 
baa  bam  an  Independent  Commission.  Iliat,  to  my  npip'im.  largely 
accounts  for  its  soocesaful  career  and  the  ronfldanee  It  enjoya  in 
the  opinkm  of  the  American  peq;»le. 

During  the  later  years  the  Commlsskm  has  been  charged  with  a 
responsibility  of  recommending  leglslatloo  to  Pfingiass  Its  reoom- 
mendattons  to  the  Bbuae  are  assigned  to  our  coounlttee.  The 
membws  of  the  Commission  have  an  eipert  knowledge  of  tnaqxir- 
tatlon  problema.  They  have  a  more  sscure  and.  on  the  average,  a 
longer  tenure  of  oOoe  than  Members  of  the  House.  We  eoostantly 
reeort  to  their  advice  and  information.  We  have  proAted  much 
from  that  source  of  information.  ICuch  »tg<t1ation  has  gone 
through  Congrees  largely  inflneiKed  by  tbe  advice  of  this  Com- 


We  have  not  alwaya  agreed  with  the  Oommlssioa.  Sometimes  we 
have  not  followed  their  advice.  Where  we  have  disagreed  It  baa 
been  a  disagreement  without  loss  of  respect. 

Sometimes  Congress  creates  an  agen^  whoee  heads  wlthto  a  few 
months  seem  to  think  they  are  greater  than  their  creator. 

Tills  Commission  la  one  agency  of  Congreea.  at  least,  that  has 
never  been  charged  with  any  attempt  to  rfo«,intiH  Congraaa. 

oo: 


;  asAsoar  roe  oowsmuiiuw 

Two  mato  reasons  led  to  the  adoption  of  our  Cbnstltutlon.    One 

as  to  give  the  AmericAn  people  that  unity  that  was  neoeasary 
to  resist  foreign  aggression,  the  other  was  to  promote  harmony  In 
conducting  tbe  commerce  between  the  States.  Bach  icason  de- 
volved out  of  the  unhi4>py  conditions  under  the  artlclee  of  con- 
federation. In  many  Instances  tbe  States  were  treating  each  other's 
eommeroe  aa  If  it  were  the  unfriendly  and  undesirable  commerce 
a<  a  foreign  nation.  Burdens  and  handicaps  wen  n<a<<fd  upon 
commerce  between  States  with  resulting  retaliatory  Isg^aUon  nie- 
scribed  as  the  ranedy. 

A  wood-wheel,  os-dimwn  wagon  bringing  firewood  from  Connecti- 
cut to  keep  old  New  York  erarm  could  not  pass  over  the  New  York 
boundary  line  untU  tt  had  paid  its  toQ  at  the  oustomhouse.  A 
teiff  was  charged  by  New  York  on  producta  entering  New  Jersey. 
About  the  only  thing  New  York  had  that  New  Jeney  oould  tax  waa 
a  lighthouse  at  Sandy  Hook,  ao  New  Jersey  levied  a  tax  on  that. 

Tbe  Itritationa.  the  agitations,  and  sectional  hatreds  such  oon- 
diuons  developed  created  a  oompelltog  demand  for  the  new  fMeral 
Oovemment.  The  regulation  of  commerce  by  the  Mderal  Govern- 
ment was  the  remedy  designed  to  terminate  theee  letallatlaas, 
handic^ia.  and  IrrttaUoos  growing  out  of  this  oanfllct  to  toter- 
state  conuneroe.  Tbat  situation  resulted  to  pi»<^«g  the  toterstate- 
oommeroe  dauae  to  tbe  Constitution.  In  a  few  worda.  Congrws 
was  given  authority  to  regulate  oommeroe  with  fordton  nrt^'nn  »r*4 
among  the  aeveral  Statea. 

Tbe  Original  Thirteen  States  rehictantly  yielded  to  the  FMeral 
Government  the  powers  to  tbe  extent  conferred- by  this  provision. 
Tbls  plan  to  effect  made  the  Pederal  Government  the  protector 
of  commerce  between  the  ttates.  It  made  r"Tt*We  a  fiwe  com- 
merce between  the  Statea.  It  made  the  Federal  Government  an 
umpire  to  protect  the  oommeroe  of  each  State  «g^H««^^  the  burden- 
some or  destructive  action  of  every  other  State. 

Tbe  original  object  of  the  oommeroe  dause,  r^ml'ng  out  like  a 
mountato  peak,  was  to  promote  oommeroe  bymaklng  It  free. 
That  Is  stm  the  legitimate  end  of  regulation. 

The  restrictions  and  burdens  that  may  be  impnsad  upon  oom- 
meroe by  regulations  are  |ustifled  only  »««o»«wi'  they  help  to  make 
commerce  free.  We  dellbeimt^  seek  liberty  wlthto  the  lestieluli 
of  law  rather  than  Uoenae  without  rastmint. 


to  yMd  part 


The  rdnctanoe  of  the  Original  Thlrtaen 
their  former  authority  to  the  Pedara 
tat  many  yean  after  the  Goostttatioix 
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„«,.,  ^  ._  ,_.  tad  Inslstaat  Unr**^*^  that  tbe  F»derml  Got- 

trmncnt.  la  cstendliig  legUtottve  and  czecuUTe  autbority  over 
eommerM  nuittva.  wh  tnlrlnglxig  upoi  the  rlgbta  at  tbe  States. 
It  waa  with  rcalataaoa  to  tbla  onlelBm  tbat  tlie  fMteral  Oovern- 
aeat,  for  manj  decadea  after  the  OonstttuUon  waa  adopted,  nutde 
Ita  atov  vmy  in  aaamnlng  authority  over  interstate  commerce.  Few 
acta  by  Omflma  reffulated  IntersUte  commerce  prior  to  the  eaUb- 
lldunent  of  thla  Oommlaelon.  Someone  reviewing  the  hlauxy  of 
the  eierelaa  ot  pcnrer  imder  the  intenrtate-commerce  daun  states 
»t.«t  It  waa  not  untU  thla  Oommlaslon  waa  created  that  the 
"aleeplng  giant  at  Federal  regulation**  was  awakened.  The  st<^ 
mcnt  perhapa  la  not  overdrawn.  It  would  be  erroneous,  however. 
to  oondude  that  act  awakened  the  consciousness  of  the  need  of 
legulatlaa:  a  mors  comprtUng  reason  for  the  reeognltlcm  of  the 
need  of  regulation  grew  out  of  the  economic  changea  coming  with 
the  decades  fallowing  the  establishment  of  our  Government. 

Tbe  constitution  waa  written  when  th«e  were  no  powerboata. 
no  rallroada.  no  modem  h^waya.  no  motor  conveyances  on  tbe 
highways,  no  UAugnpbM.  no  teiephonea,  no  radloa,  no  deetrlclty, 
and  nop^wUaes. 

America  was  an  agrtcultnral  ooontry.  Ibe  farm  waa  an  eco- 
nomic unit  of  productlan.  manufacture,  and  consumption.  It  had 
little.  If  any,  dependence  on  tba  maxketa  of  other  Statea.  Tbere 
was  no  mass  production. 

llie  modem  corporate  system  of  doing  business  waa  then  prac- 
tically unknown.  Tht  flnancing  of  corporations  through  the  wlde- 
qvead  aale  of  their  aecurlttea  on  market  ezchangea  was  not  part 
of  our  economic  Ufa. 

tMUL  mataxtatn 

Theao  aoooomlc  detelopmenta  did  not  change  the  Constitution 
or  the  eommfsree  dauae,  but  they  constantly  widened  Ita  appllca- 
tkm  and  brought  Into  rtuurper  conflict  the  original  division  of 
State  and  Federal  powers  aa  eatabllahed  by  the  Constitution.  It 
waa  tranqwrtatlon  with  Ita  Ilnee  running  across  SUte  boundaries, 
willing  the  needa  of  thla  newly  developed  economic  world,  that 
first  obvtoualy  emphaalaed  new  Interstate  rdatlona. 

Ibe  eataUlshment  of  tbe  Interstate  Commoce  Commission  did 
not  immediately  or  barmonlouidy  solve  theee  complicated  prob- 
lema.  Tbrou^  ya«>  of  patient  toll  your  Commission  has  sought 
tbe  eolutlon  of  some  featurae  of  thla  complleated  adjustment  that 
baa  been  going  on  In  the  economic  and  legal  phaaee  at  commerce. 

The  Commission  has  necessarily  had  ta  follow  fundamental  land- 
marka  of  the  Constitution  and  as  defined  by  tbe  courts.  This 
Nation,  thla  Oommlsston  have  tried  to  work  out  the  proUems  of 
transportatton  In  harmony  with  thoae  restrictions,  on  one  hand. 
and  with  a  constant  Importunity  of  conflicting  economic  Interests, 
an  tbe  other. 

"nte  problema  of  bow  far  tbe  Federal  Government  la  pvmltted 
to  go  under  the  Constitution,  and  bow  far  it  should  go  as  a  na- 
tional policy,  have  not  been  easy  of  determination  The  exercise 
of  regulatory  poweia  of  the  Federal  Government  has  advanced 
with  otmstant  doubta  aa  to  their  legal  Justification  and  contro- 
veray  aa  to  their  political  advlaabUlty. 

Tbe  Constttutloa  deariy  ruecrftd  many  powers  to  the  Statea. 
Spedflc  restrictions  were  placed  on  Conpess  and  the  Executive. 
Federal  regulation  baa  alwaya  recognized  there  were  definite  limits 
beyond  whleh  even  economic  conditions  could  not  carry  it  without 
violating  thoae  poaltlve  limitations   on  the  exerdaa  of  Federal 


It  la  said  In  over  60  years  preceding  the  CivU  War  only  about 
90  eaaea  Involving  the  Interstate-commerce  clause  reached  the 
Supreme  Court.  Within  the  nest  80  years  ISO  cases  reached  the 
Aipreme  Court.  Thus  this  Commission  waa  created  In  a  period  of 
confllet  and  leailjHstiiwnta. 

CoagNas  showed  a  aenaltlveneas  to  this  situation  when  a  Joint 
report  of  tba  two  Houaea  was  preeented  before  the  enactment  of 
the  Interatata  Cnameroe  Act.    A  provision  In  a  conference  report 

-ProvHei,  Howescr,  Tbat  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not 
apfdy  to  tba  tranqiartatkm  of  paasfingers  or  property,  or  to  the 
raeaMag,  ddtv«rl|«,  storage,  or  handling  of  property  wholly  within 
one  State,  and  not  ahlpped  to  or  from  a  foreign  country  from  or  to 
anr  State  or  TaiilUMy  aa  aforessld." 

in  other  worda,  in  establishing  the  regulatory  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral OovenuDant,  Congress  attempted  to  give  assurance  that  It 
would  not  transgress  on  the  rcocrved  rl^ts  of  the  Statea. 

me  Supteme  Court,  at  practically  tbe  same  time  this  Commis- 
sion waa  established,  qwaklng  through  Justice  Lamar.  In  1888, 
toadMd  upon  tbe  boundary  line  aeparattng  Federal  and  State 
power.    The  Court  aald: 

"If  It  held  tbat  tbe  term  oommerce  Indudes  the  regulatloa 
ef  aU  aueb  manufbcturea  aa  are  Intended  to  be  the  subject  of 
ooounerelal  transactions  In  the  future.  It  is  Imposalble  to  deny 
that  It  would  also  Include  all  productive  industries  that  contcm- 

elate  the  same  thing.  Tbe  result  would  be  tbat  Congress  would 
e  invested,  to  tbe  exdustan  of  the  States,  with  power  to  regu- 
late, not  only  manufacture,  but  also  agrtculture.  horticulture, 
atock-ralatng.  domestic  flabertes.  mining — ^In  abort,  every  branch 
of  human  endeavor.  For  la  there  one  of  them  that  does  not  con- 
*T'«**  more  or  lesa  dearly  an  interstate  or  foreign  market? 
Doea  not  tbe  wheat  grower  in  the  Northwest,  and  the  cotton 
grower  In  the  South  plant,  etdtlvate,  and  harvest  bis  crop  with 
aa  eye  on  the  price  at  Uvatpool.  Mew  Tork,  and  Chicago?  Tbe 
powan  being  vested  In  Congress,  and  denied  to  tbs  Statea,  it 
wooM  Mlow  as  an  laavttable  reantt  tbat  tbe  dxtty  would  devolvo 
to  regulata  aU  thoss  ddleate.  multiform,  and  vital 
which  in  their  natvnre  are  and  must  be.  local 


In  an  details  of  tbelr  successful  management.  It  Is  not  neces- 
sary to  enlarge  on.  but  only  to  siiggeet,  the  Impracticability  of 
such  a  scheme,  when  we  regard  the  multitudinous  affairs  involved, 
and  the  almoet  infinite  variety  of  their  minute  details." 

Six  years  later  Chief  Justice  Puller,  speaking  for  the  Courts 
said: 

"It  is  vital  that  the  independence  of  the  commercial  power  and 
of  the  police  power,  and  the  delimitations  between  them,  how- 
ever sometimes  perplexed,  should  be  always  recognized  and  ob- 
served; for  while  the  one  furnishes  tbe  strongest  bond  of  union, 
the  other  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  autonomy  of  the 
States  as  required  by  our  dual  form  of  Govemment,  and  ac- 
knowledged evils,  however  grave  and  urgent  they  may  appear  to  be. 
had  better  be  borne  than  the  risk  be  nin  in  tbe  effort  to  sup- 
press them,  of  more  serious  consequences  by  resort  to  expedients 
of  even  doubtful  constitutionality." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Chief  Justice  Fuller  spoke  in  defense 
of  the  general  policy  of  the  Constitution  in  limiting  Federal 
powera. 

BBCXTLATIOir  OTTTSmS  Or  imANSPOBTATIOir 

In  the  meantime.  Federal  regulation,  far  reaching  In  Impor- 
tance, has  developed  outside  of  the  field  of  transportation.  The 
search  of  the  spedflc  border  line  of  Federal  and  State  powers  still 
continues. 

It  Is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  for  practically  100  years  after 
tbe  establishment  of  the  Constitution  the  most  asaertive  cry  waa 
against  the  transgression  of  State  rights.  Now.  for  a  few  decades, 
the  most  insistent  demand  has  been  for  the  broadening  of  Fed- 
eral powers  at  the  expense  of  State  rights.  This  change  of  criti- 
cism reflects  that  greater  economic  dependence  and  interrelation 
of  modem  economic  conditions  which  now  confront  the  Nation. 

Happily,  perhaps,  the  future  of  our  country  is  behind  a  veil. 
If  the  deouind  to  expcmd  the  interstate-commerce  clause  to  in- 
clude the  successive  steps  of  commerce  all  the  way  from  produc- 
tion to  consumption  is  to  be  gratified  and  we  are  to  adhere  to 
the  orderly  processes  of  the  Constitution,  its  amendment  for  thla 
ptupose  will  be  required.  Modem  conditions  give  a  more  direct 
relation  to  these  successive  steps  than  was  formerly  the  case.  If 
only  an  economic  problem  were  Involved,  we  might  reach  the  con- 
dtislon  that  all  these  successive  steps  directly  affect  interstate 
commerce  and  are  within  the  regulatory  power.  If  we  adhere  to 
the  law,  however,  we  find  such  an  interpretation  offends  against 
the  powers  specifically  reserved  to  the  States  and  the  definite  limi- 
tations placed  upon  the  Congress.  Thvis  we  are  confronted  with 
a  question  as  to  a  great  policy  of  Govemment  as  one  of  the  cur- 
rent problems  of  the  land. 

This  is  not  merely  a  question  of  economics.  It  Invdves  the 
political  philosophy  of  a  dual  form  of  govemment,  the  question 
as  to  whether  centralized  control,  or  a  modified  form  of  central 
control,  has  become  of  greater  advantage  than  the  old  dlvlsign  of 
governmental  powers.  With  the  world  at  this  hour  affording  so 
many  unfortunate  examples  of  governmental  debauch  America 
may  well  forget  the  current  hour  and  prayerfully  seek  that  s<du- 
tlon  which  ^ves  greatest  promise  of  stability  and  endurance  of 
popxilar  govemment. 

THX  COMMKRCS  ACT 

Congress  in  making  the  Commerce  Act  of  1887  a  law  acted  In 
re^wnse  to  a  widespread  insistent  popular  agitation.  The  Civil 
War  was  followed  by  a  marvelous  period  of  railroad  construction; 
then  followed  a  period  of  adjustment,  agitation,  and  crltidsm  of 
the  management  of  these  companies  that  completely  dominated 
transportation  in  the  areas  they  entered. 

It  is  said  about  10  measures  were  Introduced  in  the  House  In 
1880  prc^MSing  some  form  of  the  exercise  of  the  power  under  the 
interstate-commerce  clause.  When  a  bill  looking  to  this  end- was 
reported  to  the  House  the  committee  stated  that  "the  subject  mat- 
ter had  been  so  fully  and  elaborately  discussed  for  several  years 
past"  that  It  was  not  then  necessary  to  enter  into  any  elaborate 
explanation. 

The  Commerce  Act  of  1887  was  not  only  an  expression  of  popu- 
lar demand,  but  it  also  reflected  the  enlarging  sphere  of  com- 
merce between  the  States.  Fo\ir  years  later  the  Rules  Conunlttee 
of  tbe  House  proposed  to  change  the  name  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Fcxeign  Com- 
merce. The  chairman  of  tlie  Rules  Committee  stated  that  the 
change  was  proposed  "out  of  deference  to  the  growing  imjMrtance 
of  the  legislative  questions  that  arise  here  concerning  interstate 

TBS  nrrxssTATS  coicicsscs  comosszoH 

It  was  tbe  good  fortime  of  the  Commission  to  have  as  Its  flrst 
chairman  Judge  Thomas  M.  Cooley,  who  was  not  only  a  great 
lawyer  but  a  wise  statesman.  His  work  and  leadership  conunanded 
a  respect  and  set  a  standard  for  the  Commission  that  has  ex- 
tended its  influence  over  the  full  half  century  of  its  work.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  Commission  at  a  time  when  Its  Jurisdiction 
was  conparatively  limited,  when  it  was  looked  upon  as  an  experi- 
mental inatitution  and  when  it  yet  had  to  win  its  way  to  public 
confldence. 

Outside  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  is  now  the  eldest  indep>endent  regulatory  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government.  It  has  dealt  with  the  most  contro- 
versial problems  of  the  Government.  It  has  acted  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency  of  Congress.  Its  duties  have  been  quasi-Judicial. 
Intimate,  and  ctmsistent  in  its  contacts  with  the  practical  prob- 
lems of  transportation.  The  problems  of  the  carrier,  the  shipper, 
and  the  coniwimlng  public  have  always  been  upon  its  shouldera. 
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It  baa  met  those  responsibilities  with  an  ability  tbat  has  given  it 
a  prestige  eqtialed  by  few,  if  any,  other  organisations  of  our 
Government. 

ADMUIISISATIVB   AOSWCISS 

since  1887.  and  particiUarly  In  the  last  20  yeata.  many  new 
administrative  agencies  of  tbe  Federal  Govemment  have  been 
established.  A  vast  Federal  personnd  Is  employed  in  these  agen- 
cies. Directly  or  indirecUy  they  reach  into  tbe  life  of  every 
dtiaen  of  this  Republic.  Many  of  these  agenclea  have  power  to 
make  regulationa  and  rules  govemhig  the  actlviUea  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  lliey  bold  bearings,  make  flw/tiTHpf  umj  administrative 
orders.  As  a  general  thing,  the  flndinga  of  these  agmdea.  If  sup- 
jKjrted  by  evidence,  are  binding  upon  tbe  courts 

These  numerous  agendas,  to  a  degree  heretofore  unknown  In 
our  Govemment.  come  in  contact  with  and  Invite  the  aimroval  or 
disapproval  of  tbe  pec^le  of  the  Nation.  By  needless,  ^wlse  or 
arbitrary  action  theee  agencies  can  direct  the  discontent  of  gov- 
ernment, the  outcry  of  America's  milllona,  to  the  National  Gov- 
emment, away  from  the  localities  where  this  discontent  was  once 
directed  and  sought  Ito  remedies. 

To  assure  the  dUaen  tA  this  Republic  fair  treatment  and  honest 
oonslderaUon  and  protect  him  against  needleaa.  arMtrary,  or  im- 
provident action  by  the  Fbderal  Govemment  beoomea  a  reRMmsl- 
blllty  of  great  consequence  to  tbe  future  welfare  of  tbe  country 

Looking  at  govemment  from  the  long-range  viewpoint  its 
success  and  its  stabUity  must  rest  mainly  in  the  confidence'  and 
veneration  of  its  people.  In  the  faith  that  theirs  Is  a  friendly 
Govemment.  that  their  rights  will  have  consldotite  attenUon  and 
that  they  are  aecure  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Govemment. 
The  actions  of  officers  or  emplojrees  of  these  various  agencies  may 
seem  of  minor  consequence  but,  in  tbe  aggregate,  their  ability 
Intelligent  and  conaiderate  execution  of  their  dutlea  are  of  vast 
purport  to  their  country. 

We  have  a  discontent  of  govemment,  both  Just  and  unj\ist 
The  more  we  multiply  our  activities  tbe  further  we  reach  intci 
the  fleld  of  discontent.  A  growing  dlssatisfacton  with  theee 
agencies,  a  growing  discontent  of  mUllons  directed  here  against 
the  Federal  Govorunent.  may  create  an  instability  and  weakneas 
tbat  have  heretofore  been  strangers  to  our  Nation. 

Fortxmatdy  there  Is  another  side  to  the  picture.  It  is  Illus- 
trated by  tbe  language  of  a  letter  written  me  by  a  very  humble 
naturalized  dtlsen  of  our  country.  In  appreciation  of  an  ex- 
perience of  her  own  she  wrote:  "The  poor  and  unfortimate  take 
heart  when  those  high  in  the  Government  are  considerate  of  their 

Many  of  us  here  tonight  are  servants  of  this  Govemment.  You 
or  I  may  be  limited  in  our  opportunities  but  each  of  us  can  work 
with  a  consciousness  that  to  some  extent  at  least  we  can  contrib- 
ute to  the  usefulness  of  this  Govemment.  to  lU  stability,  and  to 
tta  endurance.  ' 


Army  Day  Address  of  the  Secretary  of  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  8. 1937 


ADDRBBS   BY   HON.   HARRY   H.    WOODRINO,    SXCRTrABY    OF 
WAR.   ON    APRIL   6.    1937 


Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  April  6  marked  the  tenth  an- 
nual celebration  of  Army  Day.  Tbti  President  of  the  United 
States,  QovenM>r8  and  mayors  of  the  various  States  and 
cities,  as  well  as  patriotic  organizations  of  importance,  co- 
operated in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  American  peo- 
ple the  necessity  of  a  program  of  adequate  national  defense. 

The  patriotic  peoi^e  of  this  Nation  are  indebted  to  the 
Military  Order  of  the  World  War  for  its  initiative  in  sup- 
porting a  measure  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
which  brought  about  the  recognition  ot  April  6  of  each  year 
as  Army  Day.  Tbe  rescrfution  passed  by  the  House  and  the 
Senate  gives  Army  Day  permanent  national  recognition. 

It  is  advisable  to  state  for  the  record  that  the  member- 
ship of  the  Military  Order  of  the  World  War  is  composed 
of  men  who  served  as  officers  in  the  deadly  conflict  of  '17 
and  '18.  The  preamble  of  its  ccmstitution  contains  all  the 
high  ideals  and  the  patriotic  fervor  of  free,  thoughtful,  and 
hidependent  Americans.  Finr  the  benefit  of  those  who  do 
not  thoroughly  appreciate  and  understand  the  high  purposes 
of  this  group  of  veterans.  I  now  quote  that  preamble: 

To  cherish  tbe  memories  and  associations  of  the  World  War 
waged  for  humanity:  to  inculcate  and  stimulate  love  of  our  cotm- 


bry  and  the  flag:  to  ever  maintain  law  and  onler.  and  to  defend 
tbe  honor.  Integrity,  and  supremacy  of  our  National  Govemment 
and  tbe  Constitution  of  the  United  Sutes;  to  foster  ftatemal 
relations  befeereen  all  brancbea  of  the  military  and  naval  servloes: 
to  promote  tbe  ctiltlvation  of  military  and  naval  aclenos  and  tbe 
adoption  at  a  oonalstent  and  suitable  military  and  naval  policy  for 
tbe  United  Statea:  to  acquire  and  preserve  raoords  of  Individual 
aervloes:  to  encourage  and  assist  in  the  H^Mtug  ot  oommemora- 
tlons  and  the  estabUabment  oC  memorlala  of  tbe  Woiid  War:  and 
to  transmit  all  of  tbeae  ideala  to  posterity,  we  unite  to  estabUsb 
tbe  MlUtary  Order  of  tbe  World  War. 

My  colleagues.  It  was  under  the  auspices  of  VbiM  faithful 
group  of  patriots,  serving  in  peace  as  well  as  In  war,  that 
such  a  successful  Army  Day  celebration  was  held  in  the 
Capital  of  the  Nation  and  other  cities  throughout  ttie 
country. 

The  parade  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  will  long  be  re- 
membered. The  banquet  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  in  the 
evening  will  not  soon  be  forgotten,  as  those  who  were  present 
mingled  with  many  high-ranking  men  of  the  Army  fv»Mt 
the  Navy. 

We  were  all  mivlleged  to  listen  to  a  most  splendid  and 
statesmanlike  address  on  our  national  defense  by  the  Hon- 
orable Harry  H.  Woodring.  Secretary  of  War.  Mr.  I^>eaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscotb.  I  include 
the  address  of  the  Secretary  of  War: 

A  score  of  yesrs  have  passed  since  AprU  «.  1917.  ttie  date  ot  our 
entrance  into  the  World  War.  To  those  of  us  who  served  in  tbe 
great  conflict  that  fateful  day  aeems  but  yesterday.  It  comae  as 
a  shock  to  us  to  realise  that  nearly  half  the  people  of  our  country 
either  have  no  recoUection  or  only  s  dim  remembrance  of  our 
participation  in  the  greatest  war  of  all  hlatory. 

A  new  generation  has  oome  to  nri«wih«y>d  in  these  recent  years. 
The  experiences  of  the  World  War  generation  un  booomlng  his- 
torical reminiscences  rather  than  living  facts.  As  time  passes  tbe 
drcumstances  under  which  we  entered  the  war.  tbe  problems  that 
were  faced,  and  the  confusion  and  dUBculties  resulting  from  a  lack 
at  adequate  mUltary  and  industrial  preparation  for  war  an  apt  to 
be  forgotten. 

Twenty-three  yean  ago.  when  tbe  Great  War  began  in  Europe, 
none  would  have  predicted  our  participation.  The  bastUlttea  were 
remote  from  our  shores.  As  the  war  continued,  aome  of  our  far- 
alghted  statesmen  became  concerned  over  the  possibility  of  our 
being  drawn  into  the  conflict.  A  stirvey  disclosed  that  we  lacked 
the  mUitary  and  naval  strength  necessary  for  our  defense  in  a 
striiggle  such  as  was  then  shaking  all  Eur^m.  BBorta  to  remedy 
this  situation  were  begun  In  1916.  but  betoie  they  bad  proceeded 
far  w^  were  in  the  war. 

It  is  the  Judgment  at  many  that  had  our  Nation  bad  adequate 
defenses  we  could  have  exacted  re^Mct  for  our  desire  to  remain 
neutral  and  at  peace.  Whether  or  not  adequate  preparation  would 
have  apared  us  the  horrors  of  the  Great  War,  everyone  will  concede 
that  had  we  been  better  equipped  for  the  struggle  victory  would 
have  been  attained  in  a  much  abCMter  time  and  with  a  tremendous 
saving  in  blood  and  treasure. 

One  of  the  first  difllcultles  we  encountered  in  AprU  1917  aroaa 
from  our  lack  of  knowledge  of  our  military  requirements  for  the 
war.  There  was  no  clear  conception  of  the  probaUc  extent  of  our 
participaticHi.  Some  felt  that  the  eztenalon  of  credit  fadliaaa  to 
the  associated  powera  would  be  aU  tbat  would  be  required  to 
inaure  an  early  and  a  vtotcarloua  conclusion  of  tbe  conflict.  Soon, 
however,  it  became  apparent  that  if  we  were  to  win  aU  of  our 
military  strength  and  most  of  our  indtistrlal  resoureea  must  be 
utilized.  Tbe  experiences  of  those  early  months  at  our  partici- 
pation in  the  war  p(rtnt  clearly  to  the  dllBcultles  that  will  ever 
confront  our  counlzy  in  a  major  emergency  if  ws  fall  to  take 
reasonable  |n«cautk>nary  measures  in  normal  tin»es. 

By  a  tremendous  effort  tbe  patriotic  people  of  America,  acting 
with  singular  unanimity,  won  tbe  victory.  Tbe  Nation  waa  mo- 
bUlaed  for  war.  Four  million  mm  enroUed  in  tbe  great  Army 
that  was  sasembled.  Industry  was  organised  to  produce  rapidly 
tbe  aupiriles  so  essential  to  tbe  suoesss  of  our  milltaiy  effort.  But 
before  this  was  accomplished  many  months  had  paased — months 
In  which  tbe  Issoe  of  the  Great  War  hung  in  tbe  balanee.  Vlv- 
tunately.  the  delay  was  not  fatal,  though  tbe  losses  mounted 
dally.  Today — ^wlth  invtectlon  through  geographical  v»i«ttffn  a 
thing  of  the  past — does  anyone  brieve  that  in  a  future  erlils 
security  will  be  sasursd  while  we  take  time  to  pnpmn7 

Tbe  developments  of  tbe  World  War  and  of  tbe  two  rWirartw  tbat 
followed  have  taught  us  much.  We  have  learned  flrst  at  all  tbat 
geographical  Isolation  doea  not  guarantee  immunity  tram  war 
We  have  reallaed  with  something  of  a  diock  tbat  with  speed  of 
oommunlcatian  and  transportation  this  planet  has  become  mncfa 
smaller  and  tbat  a  quarrel  in  any  section  of  the  globe  Is  a  poten- 
tial source  of  danger  to  all.    Distances  have  became  ncgllglhle. 

Tbe  World  War  brought  home  to  us  the  knowledge  tbat  surrw 
In  wsr  depends  not  alone  on  tbe  courage  and  strength  of  *i««»Ttnr 
troops  on  fMda  at  battle,  but  also  on  the  utilisation  and  prodoe- 
tivity  of  farm  and  factory.  The  high  dogree  of  apectallnttaii  tbe 
technical  skill  and  training,  and  tbe  coD!4)lexlty  of  orKanlBatlaii 
involved  in  the  use  of  moOenx  Implements  of  warfaro  were  anmly 
demonstrated  by  tbe  great  struggle.  Likewise,  the  war  gaveiia 
tangible  evidence  at  tba  hoKracs.  tbe  suAn^ng,  and  tbe  wmu  ot 
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ednfllet    R  tfr**^'^  In  «»i|  Tetcrmn  a  deep-sntad  h*- 

tnd  of  «mr  and  cmmmI  him  fiimly  to  ratolTe  to  do  bl«  part  to  keep 
bti  oouBtry  at  paaoe.  ^^  . .        .  , 

•Dm  errata  of  the  war  and  the  enertencca  of  other  natlona  fol- 
lowtnc  the  conflict  have  conflrmed  oar  belief  that  one  way  to 
further  peace  la  to  be  etrong  enough  to  reetot  eggwrton.  Im- 
medlatrty  after  the  war  the  actual  and  potential  strength  of  o^ 
nattonal  defenae  waa  euch  as  to  Insure  our  security.  Millions  of 
veterans  had  completed  their  training  In  the  bert  «r  m*"*^ 
schools— the  Add  erf  battle.  Our  warehouses  were  llUed  to  over- 
flowlng  with  mlUtary  states  of  every  deecrlpWon— w^pons.  equlp- 
mentTVehleles.  clothing.  With  the  Inexorable  march  of  time  the 
TK^iaM  at  the  WoridWar  have  now  become  largely  ^n^T^^jW^*?' 
active  field  service  in  a  future  conflict.  Consumption,  deteriora- 
tion, and  ulieulsart  Dm  have  all  but  exhausted  our  war  stocks  of 
supplies.  Should  we  agam  be  called  upon  to  defend  our  country 
m  muirt  look  to  a  new  generation  for  soldlen  and  to  Industry  for 
new  war  suppllea. 

For  reasons  of  ecopomy  we  have  not  kept  tip  our  defenses.  As 
our  war  experiences  retreated  more  and  more  Into  the  past  we  be- 
gan to  forget  our  hard-learned  lessons.  With  the  press  of  other 
governmental  obligations  we  began  to  neglect  our  security.  Other 
countries  modemlaed  and  Incr  eased  their  armamenta  while  we 
lagged  behind. 

four  year*  ago  Initial  steps  were  taken  to  remedy  this  situation. 
Tlkeee  wcse  Important  aa  twrwny  the  turning  poUit  away  from  a 
depletloa  at  our  national  defense  and  toward  a  strragthening  of 
our  sec\irtty.  Improvements  were  made  In  organization.  Modest 
additions  were  made  In  our  enlisted  strength.  We  began  to  move 
In  the  direction  of  modernisation  of  we^;>ons  and  eq\i)pment. 
Motora  retraced  draft  anlmala.  New  tanks  were  developed  and 
atandardlaed.  Field  artiUery  and  antiaircraft  guns  have  been  much 
ImproTed.  Marked  advanoee  have  been  made  in  our  mlUtaiy  air- 
nlanrs  We  have  many  fewer  planes  in  our  Army  than  other  IotmI- 
^craontrles.  but  in  quality  those  we  have  are  seoond  to  none. 
Throui^  competition  in  aircraft  procurement  during  the  past  3 
years  our  source  (rf  eupply  has  been  doubled.  In  truth,  there  Is 
yet  mtach  to  be  done  m  the  procees  of  building  a  modem  army, 
but  n  la  tn^ortant  that  we  haTe  made  a  start,  that  the  period  of 
deterioration  and  leUogriaston  la  dcflnltdy  ended. 

The  United  States  Is  participating  in  no  mad  armament  raoe. 
We  are  not  movli^t  with  feverish  haste  toward  the  creation  of  a 
gigantic  armed  force.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  only  taking  tardy 
action  toward  remedying  some  of  the  more  glaring  weaknesses  In 
our  national  defensea.  We  plan  no  huge  standing  army.  If  we 
reach  aU  of  our  preaeat  defenae  objectives  we  will  still  have  an 
Army  far  smaller  than  that  of  any  nation  of  comparable  Impor- 
^yy^  All  wa  aim  to  do  Is  to  take  deliberate  measures  to  prorlda 
the  country  with  the  if«i"^«««in  defense  establishment  consistent 
with  reasonable  eeeurtty.  Ordinary  {vudence  demands  no  less. 
Our  Army  undoubtedly  will  remain  about  seventeenth  In  slae.  but 
we  should  make  It  first  in  relatlre  eflteiency. 

While  improving  military  organisation  and  equipment  we  have 
not  Dwrtertwt  Industrial  prcpaxwlness.  Our  plans  for  the  mobUlza- 
Uoa  oiour  vast  reeourcea  In  time  of  national  peril  are  unda 
ooiMtant  scrutiny  and  revision.  If  we  should  suddenly  become 
Involved  in  a  major  war  tt  would  not  be  necessary  to  waste  precknis 
weeks  and  months  In  trying  to  obtain  the  eseentlsli  needed  for 
our  mllltaiy  effort.  We  now  know  what  items  we  wlU  need  and 
where  to  obtain  them.  Delays  and  confusion  will  be  tremendously 
xedxxsed. 

We  fcHiTifc  of  our  Army  as  an  Insoranoe  against  war.  and  we 
are  right.  Its  primary  duty  is  the  protection  of  our  country 
against  attadc  from  any  foe.  But  its  duties  are  not  oonflned  to 
national  defense.  It  serves  the  nation  in  the  exigencies  of  peace, 
as  well  as  In  the  travalla  of  war.  From  the  very  heglnnlng  our 
Army  has  been  doeely  Mentlfled  with  the  progress  of  the  Nation. 
Army  oAoera  were  among  our  early  exploros.  Waning  trails  across 
toreat  and  plain  to  the  great  West.  The  Army  suw^red  and  built 
early  highways  and  canals,  and  projected  the  routea  of  our  trans- 
oontlneBtal  rallroada.  The  settlement  of  the  great  empire  of  the 
West  waa  m^^  pnartWit  by  the  profeactkm  afforded  by  frontier 
Amy  poati  that  dotted  the  wlldsmess  Our  foreign  and  domestic 
t-f,jmwiimmi^  owss  much  to  the  Army  engineers,  who  for  a  century 
have  been  Improving  and  f^'^^'n'^g  our  harbors  and  navigable 


Army  doelan  have  long  been  ptanecn  in  the  preventUm  and 
ntnl  of  dlamae.  Iliey  have  led  the  fight  against  contagion  and 
luive  mf'**  notable  oontrlbutiooa  to  the  advanoement  of  medical 
wrHnn  In  recent  yeara  Army  aviators  have  been  among  the  most 
bttrapld  oonquBrarB  of  the  air.  They  were  among  the  first  to  qwn 
the  oceans  and  girdle  the  earth. 

During  the  dark  daya  of  the  depreaslon  the  Army  rendered  out- 
■^Tr***g  ssrvlce  in  furthering  the  reoovery  measures  Initiated  by 
the  Pieaklent.  Army  oAeers  served  as  executives  In  several  of 
the  emergency  i^lot  agendea  and  furnished  the  trained  leader- 
gK|p  and  administrative  genius  which  did  somudk  to  mi^e  the 
Civilian  Ouuasi  vaflnn  Corps  such  a  signal  enocess.  Reserve  ofll- 
In  active  ''~"">»»^  of  C.  O.  C.  eompanles  have  not  only  per- 
nmt>tmt  dutlea  of  the  highest  Importance  with  marked 

y  but  they  have  served  aa  guides^  counselors,  and  friends 

to  hundreds  of  thoonads  of  young  men  who  were  victims  of  cruel 
eeoaomle  ooodmooa.  Their  service  wlU  h«v»  a  marked  Influence 
iar  good  througlMfnt  the  Natkm. 


Our  history  discloses  that  we  become  Involved  In  war  aboot  once 
In  a  generation,  but  we  sxiffer  national  calamities  much  oftener. 
In  each  disaster  the  country  has  found  the  Army  a  great  relief 
agency  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  save  life  and  to  relieve  dis- 
tress. Earthquake,  fire,  hurricane,  and  flood  have  In  recent  years 
taken  a  heavy  toll  of  lives  and  property  In  America,  but  the  loss 
would  have  been  greater  were  It  net  for  the  prompt  action  of  the 
United  States  Army.  In  the  presence  of  a  major  calamity  the 
Army  acts  swiftly.  Red  tape  Is  cut.  Restrictive  regulations  are 
disr^arded.  The  troops  speed  to  the  rescue.  Lives  are  saved. 
Order  is  restored.  The  quiet  efflclency  of  trained  soldiers  triumphs 
over  fear  and  distress.  _^.         ^  .„    , 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  the  people  of  the  Ohio  and  MIbsIb- 
slppi  Valleys  had  good  reason  to  reixder  thanks  for  the  aid  of 
our  fine  Army.  An  unprecedented  and  unseasonable  rainfall  in  a 
limited  area  unleashed  a  raging  torrent  that  spread  death  and 
destruction  throughout  a  populous  and  proeperoiis  region  and 
threatened  to  extend  its  ravages  over  another  area  of  vast  extent. 
While  the  Nation  was  appalled  at  the  devastation  so  suddenly 
wrought  by  this  disastrous  flood  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the 
Coast  Guard  Joined  other  Oovemment  and  private  relief  agenclea 
In  speeding  to  the  rescue  of  individuals  and  communltiea  engulfed 
at  threatened  by  this  mighty  foe.  The  President  acted  ^wnpUy 
on  the  request  of  local  authorities,  mobilizing  all  appropriate 
Government  agencies,  Including  the  armed  services,  to  meet  the 
stupendous  assault  of  Nature. 

The  first  duty  was  to  save  lives.  80  many  thrilling  rescues  were 
made  as  to  make  them  almost  commonplace.  Families  were  taken 
from  upper  stories  and  from  roofs  of  buildings  that  were  about  to 
be  eng\ilfed.  Whole  communities  were  evacuated.  Many  thou- 
sands were  moved  by  boat  along  streets  that  had  been  transformed 
Into  lakes  and  rivers.  Army  engineers  and  Coast  Guardsmen 
utilized  every  type  of  river  craft  in  rescue  work.  Army  aviators 
guided  boatmen  to  marooned  and  Imperiled  victims.  Army  trucks 
sped  ahead  of  the  flood,  taking  families,  livestock,  and  movable 
t>i»iATig«Tig«  from  the  path  of  the  waters. 

The  next  problem  was  to  provide  shelter,  food  and  clothing  for 
hundreds  of  t>*"" «?»"'<■  made  homeless  by  the  flood.  Here  tho 
organizatlfm  »nri  training  of  the  Army  proved  of  Incalculable  value. 
Camps  were  quickly  established.  Tents  were  pitched  and  stoves 
installed.  Cots  and  blankets  were  provided.  Field  kitchens  were 
estirialished  and  food  and  clothing  were  dispensed.  Emergency 
ho^>ltals  were  opened  and  Army  doctors  relieved  the  sick  and 
Immxinlaed  the  well  against  the  contagion  that  so  often  follows  a 
TllsaittfT  of  this  natiire.  Army  avlatc^s  dropped  food  and  medlclnea 
to  communities  so  isolated  as  to  be  otherwise  inaccessible.  Army 
vraiehouses  were  opened  and  supplies  were  rushed  by  rail,  truck. 
boat,  and  airplane  to  affected  areas. 

In  the  rell^  work  of  the  Ohio  Valley  all  elements  of  the  Army 
cooperated  with  such  Federal  agencies  as  the  Wcwks  Pi  ogress 
Administration,  the  Navy,  and  the  Coast  Guard,  and  with  local 
authorlUes  and  with  representatives  of  that  great  humanitarian 
organization,  the  American  Red  Cross.  As  soon  as  it  was  apparent 
that  the  flood  would  cover  large  sections  of  such  metnq;x}lltan  cities 
as  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  It  was  realized  that  every  possible 
assistance  must  be  rendered  to  local  authorities.  Regular  troops 
were  sent  to  Louisville.  Frankfort,  and  Paducah.  National  Guard 
soldiers  were  on  duty  at  all  points  In  the  devastated  and  threatened 
areas.  Reserve  ofllcers.  with  scarcely  an  exception,  vfdunteered  for 
duty  and  worked  day  and  night  to  relieve  dlsteess.  C.  C.  C.  com- 
panies tmder  Reserve  ofllcers  were  moved  Into  every  sectl<»i  of  the 
flooded  areas,  where  they  rescued  thoxisands,  distributed  supplies, 
and  rehabilitated  commiuiltles.  B.  O.  T.  C.  cadets  proved  tireless 
workers  in  aiding  the  aflllcted. 

The  effect  of  this  military  aid  to  the  communities  was  instan- 
taneous. Order  r^laced  chaos.  Panic  was  averted.  The  victims 
were  promptly  notirished,  clothed,  and  sheltered.  Considering  the 
nature  tLDd  extent  of  the  property  damage,  the  loes  of  life  fnxn 
drowning,  exposure,  or  disease,  was  amazingly  small.  The  great 
disaster  demonstrated  again  that  in  perils  of  peace  as  well  as  in 
the  scourge  of  war  the  Nation  may  ctmfldently  rely  on  its  armed 
defenders. 

Calamities  of  war.  like  devastating  attacks  of  Nature,  often  come 
suddcoily.  For  neither  are  we  ever  quite  ready.  However,  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  we  have  on  guard  an  evtf -vigilant  Army^ 
ready  to  answer  any  call,  be  It  to  repel  the  arrogance  of  an 
aggressor  or  to  succor  a  community  in  distress.  There  are  no 
more  earnest  advocates  of  peace  than  our  armed  defenders.  Their 
lives  are  dedicated  to  their  country's  service.  Their  energy  Is  de- 
voted to  maintaining  their  Nation  secure  against  aggression  and 
to  preanring  a  lasting  peace  with  all  the  world. 

Ttmlght  the  Army  ts  highly  honored  by  patriotic  citizens  of 
every  sectUm  of  the  land.  The  Military  Order  at  the  World  War 
has  rendered  the  Army  a  fine  tribute  by  sponsoring  this  observ- 
ance of  Army  Day.  The  Congress  has  officially  recognized  the 
service  of  out  soldiers  in  peace  and  war  by  designating  today  as 
Army  Day.  The  President  of  the  United  States — the  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Army — has  by  Executive  order  approved  this  cele- 
bration. Fox  all  of  these  generous  tributes  the  Army  is  deeply 
grateful.  But  today,  Army  Day — especially  this  Army  Day — let  our 
Nation  be  ranlnded  that  a  strong  defense  Is  the  best  negotiator 
for  peace.  A  strong  Army  and  Navy,  without  being  called  Into 
action,  are  the  strongest  cards  America  has  as  she  earnestly  pro- 
motea  peace  for  the  world  and  goodwill  among  all  men. 
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The  Life  of  Horace  Mann 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  AprU  7, 1937 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  system  of 
free  universal  education  tias  contributed  greatly  to  the  rapid 
growth  and  development  of  our  Nation. 

In  1776  the  American  Colonists  fought  for  and  secured 
for  themselves  and  their  ixjsterity  a  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  released  them  from  the  evils  of  despotism 
and  tyranny.  Twenty  yesurs  later  there  was  bom  on  a  farm 
in  FYanklin,  Mass.,  one  who  was  destined  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions for  an  educational  democracy  which  would  ixt>vide  an 
opportunity  for  all  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  pur- 
poses and  ideals  of  this  new  Oovemment. 

While  our  victory  in  the  Revolutionary  War  gave  us  our 
freedom,  it  was  the  establishment  of  the  public-school  sys- 
tem in  America  which  has  enabled  us  to  enjoy  this  freedom. 

This  year,  1937,  we  celebrate  the  centennial  of  the  two 
events  which  marked  the  beginning  of  a  brilliant  era  in  the 
science  of  education— the  establishment  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Board  of  Education  and  the  appointment  of  Horace 
Mann  as  secretary  of  the  board. 

On  April  20.  1837,  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  author- 
ized the  establishment  of  the  first  State  board  of  education 
in  America.  A  few  months  later  Horace  Mann,  who  u 
president  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate  had  ably  assisted  in 
securing  the  enactment  of  the  bill  creating  this  board,  was 
appointed  its  Hist  secretary. 

The  appointment  of  Horace  BCann  furnished  this  newly 
established  board  with  the  services  of  one  who  believed  in 
and  supported  all  the  great  humanitarian  reforms  of  his 
time. 

The  boyhood  experiences  of  Horace  Mann  had  given  him 
a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  plight  of  those  people 
who  through  no  fault  of  their  own  lacked  the  opportunity  to 
better  themselves.  When  he  was  but  13  years  old  his  father 
died,  placing  upon  him  at  this  tender  age  the  responsibilities 
of  self-support  and  Independent  action.  The  hardships  of 
his  youth  and  his  efforts  to  improve  and  educate  himself 
contributed  greatly  to  the  formation  of  an  excellent  charac- 
ter. By  intensive  study  Mann  prepared  himself  to  enter 
Brown  University  as  a  sophomore  in  1816.  Graduating  with 
honors,  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  Massachusetts 
bar  in  1823.  After  practicing  law  for  4  years,  Mann  became 
interested  in  politics.  In  1827  he  was  elected  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts House  of  Representatives,  and  was  later  elected 
State  senator.  His  service  in  the  State  legislature  in  Massa- 
chusetts was  continually  directed  to  the  cause  of  the  weak 
and  afflicted.  As  a  legislator  he  had  advocated  and  procured 
the  establishment  of  a  State  hosi^tal  for  the  care  of  the 
insane,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  America.  He  was  especially 
interested  and  active  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  bill 
which  created  the  board  of  education.  The  first  act  of  this 
newly  established  board  was  the  selection  of  Horace  Mann 
as  its  secretary. 

After  careful  consideration  he  accepted  the  position,  and 
thereupon  resolved  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  cause  of 
free  public  educaticm. 

Sacrificing  a  brilliant  and  remunerative  career  In  law 
and  politics,  he  undertook  his  assignment  with  a  fervor  and 
determination  best  described  in  his  own  words: 

The  path  of  usefulness  is  opened  before  me;  God  grant  me 
an  annihilation  of  self,  a  mind  of  wisdom,  a  heart  of  benevolence. 

The  spirit  of  the  people  and  the  financial  condition  of  the 
State  did  not  augur  well  for  the  success  of  Horace  Mann  and 
thr  new  board  of  education.  Hie  Revolutionary  War  aad 
the  War  of  1812  had  left  the  people  impoverished.  Heavily 
in  debt  and  laden  witl)  taxation,  they  were  reluctant  to  ai- 
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sume  any  new  burdens.  Public  schools  were  Karce  azMl 
inadequate,  equifunent  antique,  methods  at  t^ftrhlng  obeolete, 
and  a  noticeable  percentage  of  the  teachers  unprepai«d  and 
untrained.  Only  the  children  of  the  rich,  who  could  affoitl 
to  attend  private  sdiools.  were  able  to  secure  anythinc  like 
a  proper  education.  Tliere  was  no  common  leadership  nor 
unified  system.  In  fact,  the  value  of  education  was  xx>t 
generally  appreciated. 

In  the  face  of  these  difficulties  which  confronted  him. 
Horace  Mann  did  not  become  discouraged.  He  courageously 
met  the  challenge  and  mapped  out  a  vigorous  f!atwp«|ign  to 
arouse  and  crystallize  public  opinion  in  support  of  a  free 
public-school  system. 

He  realized  the  necessity  for  an  enlightened  citizenry.  IT 
the  new  form  of  government  were  to  continue  and  prosper, 
it' must  have  trained  leadership.  Equal  opportunities  for 
all  men  to  exercise  their  mental  and  physical  capacities  and 
develop  their  best  abilities  were  essential  to  bring  forth  and 
develop  such  leadership.  The  well-being  of  the  Nation  de- 
pended on  the  welfare  and  progrras  of  all  its  dtizeos,  assist- 
ing and  being  assisted  in  the  development  and  proper  enjoy- 
ment of  their  mental  faculties  and  harmoniously  striving  for 
the  general  good.  The  haziness  of  the  people  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Government  could  be  achieved  only  through  a 
system  which  afforded  all  the  opportunity  for  an  education. 

Adopting  as  his  motto  the  fundamental  principle  of  demo- 
cratic government — equality  of  opportunity — ^Mann  began 
his  campaign  for  the  establishment  of  free  public  schools. 

Horace  Mann  understood  the  value  of  public  opinion.  If 
he  were  to  be  successful  in  securing  the  appropriations 
necessary  for  carrying  out  his  program,  he  realized  that  he 
must  win  the  support  of  the  people.  Soon  after  his  appoint- 
ment he  undertook  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  which 
brought  him  to  every  comer  of  the  State.  Everywhere  he 
traveled  he  preached  his  doctrine  of  reform  and  improve- 
ment, bewailing  the  existing  abuses  and  inequalities.  Be 
explained  to  the  pec^le  the  need  for  a  sjrstem  of  education 
which  would  give  all  classes  of  persons  an  equal  opportunity 
to  prepare  themselves  for  their  positions  in  society  and  en- 
able them  to  render  useful  and  valuable  aid  to  the  State  and 
Nation. 

His  persuasive  arguments  for  educational  reform  supple- 
menting the  constructive  criticisms  contained  in  the  reports 
which  he  submitted  to  the  board  finally  brought  the  peoi^ 
to  a  realization  of  their  responsibilities  as  parents  to  properly 
provide  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

These  effcnts  of  Horace  Biann  awakened  In  the  people  a 
new  interest  in  the  schools,  which  led  the  way  to  a  great 
ccHnmon  school  revival  in  Massachusetts.  In  leas  th*n  2 
years  after  taking  over  his  duties,  the  first  public  normal 
school  in  America  was  founded  in  T^nring<ini.  Mass.  Here 
men  and  women  were  thcnt>ughly  trained  in  the  approved 
standards  of  instructian  for  their  important  duties  as  teach- 
ers. They  were  taught  the  more  modem  methods  of  teach- 
ing. A  uxiifled  system  of  teaching  was  thus  established  and 
the  pupils  had  the  advantage  ot  studying  under  a  system  of 
education  worked  out  by  the  best  minds  of  the  day. 

Due  to  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  this  man.  schools  and 
libraries  began  to  spring  up  evenrwhere;  people  became  cul- 
ture conscious.  The  ideals  of  Horace  Mann  were  graduallj 
incorporated  into  a  State  system  of  education.  His  Influ- 
ence was  the  dominant  factor  in  a  successful  administra- 
ticm  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  and  Insured 
Its  perpetuity. 

All  through  his  life  Horace  Mann  had  suffered  the  handi- 
cap of  insecure  health.  Advised  time  and  again  to  give  up 
his  strenuous  duties,  he  finally  suffered  a  break-down  which 
necessitated  a  halt  in  his  activities.  Complete  relaxation  was 
necessary,  and  he  sailed  f(»:  Europe  on  BCay  1.  1843.  His 
great  devotimi  for  the  cause  of  education  infiuenced  him 
while  abroad  to  study  tfaue  ideals  and  methods  of  education 
In  Europe.  He  brought  back  new  ideas  for  education  in 
America — ideas  applicable  to  our  cfmditions. 

In  1849  he  resigned  from  his  offlce  to  take  up  the  0gM  In 
Congress  for  the  aboUtiop  of  slavery.    During  his  12  yean 
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M  Mcrctarr  of  the  IfMnchnaetts  Bo«rd  of  Bducatlon  he  had 
^,g^T>*r"«**^  and  developed  the  common-achool  system,  pro- 
Ttded  nomal  seboote  for  the  training  and  development  of 
SMD  and  women  to  teach,  and  had  finally  welded  together 
•  aeattered  and  unorganlaed  group  of  rural  schools  Into  a 
wen  supervised  State  system.  George  H.  ICartln.  in  his 
Bvolutlon  of  the  Massachusetts  Public  School  System,  states 
that  under  the  leadership  of  Horace  Mann— 

BtetlaUcs  itaofr  th*  approprlftttao*  for  pubUe  sdiools  had 
doublMU  tb»t  nan  ttuun  tS.000.000  had  been  qMnt  tn  providing 
battOT  ■choolhmMw;  that  the  wmm  of  men  ••^«^?^«  *»^J»: 
fnig^rt  aa  paicent,  oC  women  SI  percent:  1  month  had  been  added 
to  the  avcface  length  of  the  lehools:  the  ratio  of  prtTate-etfiool 
emendlturM  to  thoec  of  the  pubUc  echoola  had  dlmlnlahed  tram 
^iM^t  to  S«  percent:  eupervlalon  of  aehool  commltteea  bmme 
mora  general  and  conatant:  three  normal  achooU  had  been  eatob- 
UAgAtxA  had  eent  out  eevenl  hundred  teachers  who  ""^ 
felt  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 


The  results  accomplished  by  this  pioneer  in  the  field  of 
education  is  seen  on  all  sides.  Today  free  public  schools  are 
situated  in  every  community  in  America.  Modem  sanitary 
buildings,  fully  equipped  to  provide  the  mental  and  physical 
advancement  of  our  youth,  have  been  erected.  Books,  litera- 
ture, and  information  of  every  kind  and  description  essential 
to  the  development  of  the  miikl  are  readily  available  in  U- 
braries  conveniently  located.  Our  children  are  properly 
guided  in  their  studies  by  well-traiued  men  and  women  who 
are  wstft^^ly  striving  U)  improve  their  minds  and  increase 
their  efDciency.  School  committees  have  been  set  up  in 
fwTiy  towns  and  cities.  Every  State  in  the  Union  has  fol- 
lowed the  leadership  of  Massachusetts  in  the  establishment 
of  a  cmtral  State  authority  for  the  superylsion  and  direc- 
tion of  its  public  schools. 

Mann  spent  the  closing  years  of  his  life  as  president  of 
Antioch  College,  which  had  been  established  as  a  nonsec- 
tarian.  coeducational,  and  character-building  institution. 
This  was  a  new  experiment  In  education.  Mann  cherished 
this  opportunity  to  test  the  practicality  of  this  pioneer 
movement  His  success  in  this  field  of  college  education  has 
been  seldom  acclaimed  only  because  of  his  greater  success 
In  public-school  education. 

We  can  learn  a  great  lesson  from  the  life  and  works  of 
Horace  Mann.  It  would  be  well  for  us  to  adopt  his  philos- 
ophy, which  was  disdoced  in  the  final  words  of  his  farewell 
to  his  beloved  pupils  a  few  days  before  his  death: 


manlty. 


to  die  natu  you  have 


Tletory  for  hu- 


Dartv  his  Uf e  he  had  won  a  glorious  victory  for  human- 
ity. His  battle  was  a  bitter  strugi^  against  the  evils  of 
Ignoranee  and  selfishness.  Bis  chief  weapons  were  his  voloe 
ftfwt  pen  sending  forth  tnspixed  words  of  advice,  encourage- 
ment, and  oonstructtve  acitidsm.  fired  tagr  his  love  and  devo- 
tion for  the  eanae  of  educatioo.  The  fruits  of  his  great  work 
and  hto  lucccei  In  crtahlttOitng  on  a  permanent  basis  oar 
gyitem  of  fkee  public-school  edueatiiwi  wiU  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  mankind  forever. 


t 


lBTC8ticatk»  of  Sit-DowB  Strikes 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  t,  1937 

Mr.  MlCHENBIl.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  permls- 
slon  given  to  me  by  the  House  during  this  aftmioon'fe  ses- 
sion. I  am  extending  my  remarks  on  House  Resolution  1C3. 
eommooly  known  as  the  Dies  resolution.  Together  with 
doaens  of  other  Members  of  the  House.  I  should  like  to 
have  had  an  opportantty  to  etpiess  say  views  on  this  most 
Important  reaoliition  before  a  vote  was  taken  by  the  Boose. 
The  majority  leadenhlp.  however,  so  maneuvered  that  It 
was  tanpoasible  for  the  House  to  have  more  than  1  hour's 


debate  on  this  resolution  before  a  vote.  Then,  under  the 
rule,  no  amendments  were  permitted.  In  other  words,  the 
general  understanding  was  that  the  House  would  be  per- 
mitted to  vote  for  or  against  the  Dies  resolution.  I  regret 
that  politics  was  injected  into  this  matter.  The  issue  is 
simple  and  should  have  been  decided  upon  its  merits. 

I  say  that  political  pressure  was  brought  to  bear,  because 
among  other  things  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Accounts,  the  very  able  and  effective  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Warrkn.  advised  us  early  in  the 
artemoon  that,  in  his  Judgment,  the  Republican  Members 
of  Congress  would  vote  for  this  resolution  for  the  purpose  of 
"embarrassing  the  administration."  This  thought  was  later 
amplified  by  that  other  distinguished  Democratic  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Haklak,  the  effect  of  whose 
speech  was  to  make  it  plain  that  administration  Democrats 
were  expected  to  vote  against  this  resolution.  If  that  were 
not  enough  to  convince  one,  let  us  take  the  announcement 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  by  that  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  and  chairman  of  the  Democratic  delegation  in 
Congress  from  Michigan.  Mr.  Sadowski,  who  aimounced  that 
the  Democratic  delegation  from  Michigan  was  unanimously 
opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  Dies  resolution.  They  evi- 
dently do  not  want  the  facts  explored. 

With  the  above  backgroimd  the  later  proceedings  are  most 
enlightening.  At  the  expiration  of  the  1  hour's  debate, 
the  genUeman  from  Georgia  IMr.  Cox],  member  of  the  Rules 
Committee  in  charge  of  the  resolution,  moved  the  previous 
question.  The  effect  of  this  motion  is  to  close  debate,  cut  off 
an  amendments,  and  bring  the  resolution  to  an  immediate 
vote  on  its  merits.  Those  who  favored  going  on  record  for 
or  against  the  resohition  voted  "aye",  while  those  who  were 
opposed  to  the  resolution,  or  at  least  who  did  not  want  to  vote 
one  way  or  the  other,  voted  "no."  The  majority  leaders 
voted  "no",  as  did  a  large  majority  of  the  Members.  This 
left  the  resolution  open  to  amendment.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Warrkn]  had  already  announced  that 
if  the  iHWvlous  question  were  defeated  he  would  offer  a  sub- 
stitute. The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Mead]  had  also 
announced  that  if  the  previous  question  were  defeated  he 
would  offer  an  amendment  to  the  resolution  placing  the 
investigation  in  charge  of  the  standing  Labw  Committee  of 
the  House,  headed  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  CmnaaiYl.  What  really  happened,  howevw,  after  the 
IH^vious  question  was  defeated,  was  that  the  gentleman  from 
NcHTth  Carolina  [Mr.  Warren]  moved  to  lay  the  resoluti<m 
on  the  taUe,  the  result  of  which  was  to  dispose  of  the  reso- 
lution definitely  and  without  placing  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress an  record  for  or  against  sit-down  strikes. 

I  have  been  in  Ccmgress  a  long  time.  I  have  served  under 
several  Speakers,  as  well  as  under  several  Presidents.  I  am 
somewhat  famiUar  with  the  rules;  but  I  want  to  take  off  my 
hat  to  the  ingenuity,  the  artfulness,  and  the  finesse  of  the 
present  leadership  in  the  House  when  it  comes  to  avoiding 
a  vote  or  taking  any  acti<m  that  might  "embarrass  the 
administration." 

After  I  learned  that  favorable  action  on  this  resolution 
might  "embarrass  the  administration",  I  gave  special  con- 
sideration to  Just  what  the  resolution  contemplated,  because 
tn  the  resolution  must  be  found  the  cause  of  this  threatened 
embarrassment,  and  it  is  well  that  I  here  state  just  what  the 
resolution  provides. 

It  authorized  the  Speaker  of  the  House  to  appoint  a  special 
committee  to  be  composed  of  seven  Members,  not  more  than 
five  of  whom  may  be  from  the  same  political  party.  Be  it 
remembered  that  there  are  in  Congress  today  members  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  the  RepuUican  Party,  the  Farmer- 
Labor  Party,  the  Progressive  Party,  and  two  Members  who 
claim  to  be  Non-Partisan  League  members,  elected  on  the 
Republican  ticket.  This  committee  is  set  up,  as  stated  in 
the  resolution — 

For  the  purpose  of  conducting  an  InYcetlgatlon  at  facts  regard- 
ing (1)  the  cause  or  causes  producing  such  sit-down  strikes; 
(3)  the  truth  as  to  actual  oonduct  ot  all  parties  to  such  strike. 
l»tAimHng  the  management  and  those  acting  under  the  manage- 
ment, as  weU  as  those  who  take  part  In  the  strike:  (3)  upon  vrtioae 
advice  and  Instlgatlcxi  such  as  sit-down  strikaa  wwe  called  and 
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carried  on;  f4)  the  true  condition  In  the  affected  Industnes  In 
reference  to  wages,  hours  of  work,  and  other  conditions  under 
__  which  the  employees  are  esmpelled  to  work;  (S)  the  chargee  that 
the  management  of  such  affected  industries  have  employed  agents 
to  perpetrate  violence  upon  their  employees:  (6)  the  efforts  made 
by  the  local  and  State  authorities  to  prevent  such  sit-down 
strikes;  (7)  and  all  other  charges  which  have  been  made  or  wiU 
be  made  by  the  representatives  of  labor,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  management  of  Industry,  on  the  other,  so  that  a  full,  complete, 
and  impartial  finding  of  facts  may  be  had:  (8)  and  all  other  ques- 
tions In  relation  thereto  that  would  assist  Oongreas  in  the  imme- 
diate enactment  of  necessary  remedial  legislation. 

It  will  be  Observed  that  the  committee  is  charged  with 
ascertaining  and  reporting  to  the  House  infOTmation  re- 
garding eight  specific  propositions.  To  which  one  of  these 
propositions  does  the  administration  object?  What  is  the 
information  sought  that  the  opponents  of  this  resolution 
would  deny  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  country?  What  possible 
motives  can  there  be  on  the  part  of  those  who  would  keep 
from  the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  country  the  facts 
that  this  investigation  would  elicit?  At  the  risk  of  repeti- 
tion, but  for  the  sake  of  clarity,  let  us  analyze  Just  a  little. 
Who  can  object  to  the  Congress  making  an  honest  effort  to 
determine  the  cause  or  causes  producing  sit-down  strikes? 
Who  is  afraid  that  the  truth  about  the  actual  conduct  of 
all  parties  to  such  strikes,  including  the  management  as  well 
as  those  who  take  part,  will  embarrass  anybody?  What  ob- 
jection is  thA*e  to  knowing  upon  whose  advice  and  instiga- 
tion sit-down  strikes  are  called  and  carried  on?  Surely  the 
country,  as  well  as  the  Congress,  is  interested  in  knowing 
the  true  conditions  in  the  affected  industries  in  reference 
to  wages,  hours,  and  other  conditions  under  which  the  em- 
ployees are  compelled  to  work.  If  the  management  of  such 
industries  has  employed  agents  to  perpetrate  violence  upon 
their  employees,  should  not  the  Congress  and  the  country 
have  this  Information?  What  about  having  the  Congress 
and  the  pe(H>le  of  the  country  know  exactly  the  efforts  made 
by  the  local  and  State  authorities  to  prevent  such  sit-down 
strikes?  Possibly  this  is  where  the  shoe  pinches.  Maybe 
I  am  justified  in  surmising  this  investigation  might  embar- 
rass some  of  the  national  as  well  as  the  local  and  State 
authorities,  who  have  up  to  this  time  not  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  lend  the  weight  of  their  voices  to  the  side  of  law  and 
order,  and  who  have  for  some  reason  best  known  to  them- 
selves refused  or  neglected  to  take  a  definite  j>ositlon  as  to 
the  legality,  the  advisability,  or  the  harmfulness  of  the  sit- 
down  strike. 

I  do  not  know  that  those  who  oppose  the  passage  of  \h\n 
resolution  do  so  for  this  reason.  I  do  know,  however,  that 
the  majority  of  the  liberty-loving,  law-abiding  American  peo- 
ple are  today  demanding  that  those  in  authority  speak  up 
and  have  the  courage  to  see  to  it  that  anarchy  does  not 
reign  in  our  midst,  and  that  court  orders  are  not  trampled 
under  foot.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  condition  such  as  has 
obtained  in  Michigan  within  the  last  few  weeks  should  not 
be  tolerated,  where  "sit-downers"  take  possession  of  another's 
property,  picket  the  courthouse  when  the  lawful  owner  seeks 
the  assistance  of  the  court,  and.  last  but  not  least,  dare 
the  public  oflBcials  to  attempt  to  serve  the  writs  issued  by 
the  court,  and  go  so  far  as  to  placard  the  property  they  un- 
lawfully hold  with  such  signs  as  "Bring  on  your  Army  and 
Navy"  and  "We  will  never  surrender  to  any  court  order." 

Again,  can  there  be  the  slightest  reason  why  the  Congress 
should  not  provide  this  fonun  where  all  the  charges  sur- 
rounding the  controversy  on  the  part  of  the  management, 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  part  of  labor,  on  the  other  side, 
could  be  fairly  and  authentically  presented?  The  conclud- 
ing provision  of  this  resolution  would  give  this  committee 
full  authority  to  obtain  all  necessary  factual  information  on 
which  to  base  remedial  legislation. 

I  think  as  a  general  thing  my  position  on  Investigations 
by  the  Congress  is  pretty  well  known.  In  9  times  out  of 
10,  these  investigations  spend  money,  get  nowhere,  and  are 
turned  Into  sort  of  personal  aggrandizement  agencies,  fimc- 
tionlng  in  behalf  of  the  Investigators.  The  selection  of  this 
committee  would  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  and  I  am  sure  that  we  could  trust  his  good  Judg- 
ment and  well-known  fairness  to  see  to  it  that  this  would 


not  be  a  "packed**  committee.  There  Is  no  use.  however,  in 
dliiniMlng  the  matter  further.  The  powers  that  be  have 
chloroformed  the  resolution  and,  if  I  do  not  misjudge,  about 
tomorrow,  some  innocuous,  harmless  gesture  wlU  be  made  by 
the  House  as  a  substitute  for  this  resoluUon.  Nobody  will 
be  embarrassed.  None  of  the  authorities  will  be  placed  on 
the  spot  and  the  policy  of  reciprocal  trade  agreements,  to 
which  Mr.  John  L.  Lewis  so  hrazenly  referred,  will  not  be 
disturbed. 

The  people  of  my  State  have  been  sorely  vexed  during  the 
last  few  weeks  by  these  sit-down  strikes.  Mr.  Lewis,  the 
head  of  the  C.  I.  O.,  undoubtedly  cast  about  for  a  testing 
groimd  in  this  new  strike  technique.  It  is  fair  to  presume 
that  so  astute  and  experienced  a  labor  leader  took  into  con- 
sideraticm  who  the  Qovemors  were  in  the  several  States,  and 
I  am  stating  nothing  new  when  I  assert  that  he  selected  a 
State  with  a  friendly  Governor.  Oovemor  MUrphy.  of 
Michigan,  was  strong  supported  in  the  last  election  by  and 
is  the  friend  of  this  group  of  sit-down  strikers  in  Michigan. 
They  have  confidence  in  him  and  have,  up  to  this  time  at 
least,  not  opposed  any  of  the  Governor's  mandates.  It  is 
true  we  have  had  no  bloodshed  in  connection  with  these 
strikes  in  Michigan,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  there  has  been 
any  occasion  for  bloodshed.  Had  the  Governor  stated 
squarely  and  firmly  that  the  General  Motors  sit-down  strike 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  Michigan,  the  men  would  have  left 
the  plants  as  soon  as  the  declaration  was  made.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fact  that  the  Governor  called  out  the  State 
troops,  sent  them  to  Flint  for  the  express  purpose  ot  seeing 
that  the  men  were  permitted  to  remain  in  the  plants  without 
molestation  imtll  they  had  forced  some  concessicms  from 
General  Motors,  and  the  fact  that  the  State  troops  did  pro- 
tect the  men  in  their  unlawful  occupation  until  the  Governor 
announced  that  a  tentative  agreement  had  been  reached,  is 
proof  of  what  I  have  just  stated.  If  that  proof  is  not  con- 
clusive enough,  the  fact  that  the  Chrysler  sit-down  strikers 
did  vacate  the  plant,  even  though  the  Chrysler  Co.  refused 
to  negotiate  until  they  did.  when  the  Governor  adsed  them 
to  do  so.  should  satisfy  anyone  that  a  firm  stand,  or  even  a 
polite  request,  from  the  Governor  in  the  beginning  would 
have  avoided  this  Nation-velde  epidemic  of  sit-down  strikes. 

Some  of  our  friends  say  that  we  must  not  criticiae.  and  I 
do  not  want  to  be  unjust.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  how- 
ever, that  if  we  have  bloodshed  in  connection  with  sit-down 
strikes  in  Michigan,  it  will  be  because  of  the  way  the  public 
officials  handled  those  sit-down  strikes  in  the  beginning. 
No  one  attempts  to  say  that  these  strikes  are  legal.  On  the 
other  hand,  everybody  concedes  that  they  are  ill^;aL  The 
^nerican  Federation  of  Labor  has  been  no  party  to  these 
strikes,  and  has  imiformly  condemned  the  method.  Force 
and  violence  of  this  character  have  and  will  do  irreparable 
injury  to  constructive,  forward-looking  organised  labor. 

The  Congress  has  passed  a  law  against  tranQ»rting  Ui  in- 
terstate commerce  strikebreakers,  and  the  corollary  of  that 
legislation  will  eventually  be  a  law  against  sit-down  strike 
makers  of  the  gangster,  convict  class,  a  number  of  whom,  as 
stoted  by  the  press,  have  been  identified  with  the  recent 
Michigan  strikes.  There  was  a  time  when  the  gunman,  the 
ex-convict,  and  the  gangster  found  a  Job  in  the  employment 
of  strikebreaking  agencies.  This  is  today  prevented  by  law, 
and  this  undesirable  group  of  our  citizens  would  appear  now 
to  be  working  on  the  other  end  of  the  racket. 

I  believe  in  organized  labor.  I  believe  in  collective  bar- 
gaining, and  I  am  sure  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
legislation  will  be  enacted  recognlzmg  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  rights  of  labor  and  industry  to  enter  into  contractual  re- 
lations, beneficial  to  each,  and  necessary  for  the  well-being 
of  all  of  our  people.  That  legislation  wlU  give  powers  and 
privileges  to  both  industry  and  labor,  and  it  will,  and  should, 
provide  for  the  responsibility  which  must  always  accompany 
power  and  privilege.  Our  people  are  going  to  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  less.  While  social  security  and  industrial 
stability  are  essential,  if  the  idealism  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment is  to  be  realized,  there  can  be  no  special  privilega 
granted  to  either  industry  or  labor.  Each  is  entitled  to  tba 
benefit  of  the  law,  and  each  must  obey  the  law. 
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LeaTC  Michigan  Matters  to  Micliigaii 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thttrsdap.  AprU  8.  1937 

llr.  RABAUT.  Ux.  Bpeaker,  the  permission  to  extend  my 
lemarks  wu  requested  because  at  the  fact  tbat  no  opportu- 
nity was  given  me  today,  even  upon  insistent  request,  to  voice 
my  opinion  on  tbe  floor  of  the  House  concerning  House 
Resolution  1C2. 

Ttie  Governor  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  the  Honorable 
Ptank  Murphy,  has  the  matter  of  the  sit-down  strike  i»retty 
v^inhaxKL  This  fact  has  been  favorably  attested  to  by  the 
pnm  of  the  Natkm  editorially,  regardless  of  the  political 
oomplexkm  of  the  publications.  Moreover,  the  State  Senate 
of  Mw^htf  n  has  declared  the  sit-down  strike  as  illegaL  As 
with  Michigan,  so  with  other  States.  This  sit-down  omdition 
Is  a  problem  of  State  jurlsdictioiL  House  ReaolutiMi  162  calls 
for  a  Federal  investigation,  coupled  with  a  huge  expenditure 
of  money,  and  under  the  customary  procedure  <tf  the  House 
would  be  set  up  under  the  control  of  a  committee  requested 
In  the  reai^tian.  headed  fay  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
lib.  Dm]. 

'  The  great  Chrysler  sit-down  strike  was  in  my  district.  It 
was  settled  peacefully,  without  bloodshed,  by  Michiganders 
and  others  concerned,  in  M*«****g*"  There  is  an  able  repre- 
sentation in  this  House  from  wi«»Mg«T»  to  look  after  Michi- 
gan's problems,  and  they  need  no  resolution  introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Detroit  is  the  dty  of  automotive  fame.  It  has  been  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "dynamic."  It  has  attracted  the  geniuses 
of  the  mechanical  and  engineering  world  to  its  door.  It 
brings  to  the  riding  public  of  the  Nation— srea,  of  the 
world — the  pleasure  and  ccmvenience  of  modon  transporta- 
tion. Its  success  has  been  colossaL  Its  system  and  prod- 
ucts are  emulated  and  copied  fay  the  manufacturers  of  the 
tfobe.  Naturally,  such  a  city  with  a  labor  problem  at  its 
door  becomes  an  attraction  tor  puMlcists,  magazine  writers, 
those  seeking  the  spotlight,  and  the  like.  And  so  it  was 
with  our  distinguished  colleague  frcun  Texas. 

May  I  remind  the  gmtleman  that  the  automotive  indus- 
try uses  500.000  bales  of  cotton  a  year,  which  should  be 
something  of  sigiUflcance  to  the  State  of  Texas.  Also,  that 
we  use  13.000.000  yards  oi  uph<dBtering  cloth;  35.000.000 
pounds  of  hair  and  paddtng.  The  owners  of  the  product 
step  into  the  gasoline  and  oQ  business  to  the  tune  of  400.- 
000.000  gaDons  of  ofl  and  15.300.000.000  gaUons  of  gasoline. 
an  of  which  should  be  conclusive  proof  to  the  gentleman 
of  Texas  ttiat  he  should  leave  Michigan's  affairs  to  Michi- 
gan and  be  content  with  those  things  which  we  are  doing, 
which  are  most  beneflcial  to  his  constituency. 

Tes;  there  are  tbt  news  hounds  of  the  world,  and  no 
matter  where  they  have  been  they  have  had  one  ear  in 
Mtohigmn  But  if  they  will  recall  a  line  from  the  pen  of 
the  editor  of  the  Detroit  Ftee  Press,  my  friend.  Mr.  Malcolm 
W.  Bingay.  they  wHl  riitfitly  remember  the  oondasion  of  his 
answer  to  the  critics  of  Detroit,  the  dynamic: 


U  evary  dty  In  the  BepubUe  mm  m  safe  tmA  aouad  In  its 
AmerleaBiam  as  is  Detroit,  this  would  be  a  line  ooontry.  Qcdt 
hiding  under  the  ^eds  and  doot  bdlem  the  wUd  yarns  about  us. 
Detroit  led  us  oat  a<  the  iliiiiiseslwi  and  we  will  eontlHue  to  lead 
the  pande  haek  to  ptoaperl^. 

The  pawagr  of  the  resohitlon.  M^.  Spaalnr.  woaU  have 
proved  a  UKkas  azpenditure  of  tba  tazpayera  moDfey. 


Organization  of  the  Federal  Jndiciarj 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  8,  1937 


STATEMENT  BY  REV.  LTNTIS  LTT.T.Y.  PROFESSOR  OF  CONSnTTU- 
TIONAL  LAW   AT   ST.   LOUIS   UNIVBRSTTT 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IkCssouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remaria  In  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  statement  of  Rev.  Unus  Lilly,  professor  of  consti- 
tutional law  at  St.  Louis  University: 

One  at  the  major  objectives  of  our  FMeral  Constitution,  as 
expressed  In  the  preamble.  Is  to  secure  the  blesslnga  of  liberty  to 
ourselves  <i"d  to  ovir  posterity.  The  framers  of  the  Constitution 
knew  hvunan  liberty  as  a  treasure  purchased  at  a  great  price. 
Nearly  half  the  number  of  the  small  group  bad  done  actual 
fighting  in  the  war  of  revcrfutlon.  Dire  experience  was  their 
teacher  and  they  learned  their  lesson  weU.  They  had  not  only 
made  a  close  perscmal  acqiiaintance  with  the  saalflces  and  suf- 
ferings of  war  but  knew  well  the  hist(H7  of  mankind  upon  earth 
as  little  mcn-e  than  humanity's  prolonged  struggle  to  be  free. 

They  knew  that  empires  had  risen  upon  the  ruins  of  republics, 
that  despotisms  had  brandished  the  sword  of  conquest  over  pros- 
trate forms  of  freedom,  that  enthusiastic  multitudes  had  lieen 
cajoled  into  shouting  away  their  cherished  liberties,  relying  upon 
vain  promises  with  hopes  more  vain,  actiially  believing,  indeed, 
that  their  rights  were  being  protected,  extended,  and  augmented. 
Desiring  to  make  the  blessings  at  Uberty  secure  to  themselves 
and  their  posterity  they  chose  as  a  means  to  that  end  a  written 
constitution.  They  planned  to  establish  a  government  of  limited 
powers,  allowing  to  executive  and  legislative  departments  only 
that  authority  which  was  expressly  delegated  or  reasonably  im- 
plied. In  order  that  grants  of  power  and  limitatinu  upon  gov- 
ernmental authority  might  be  neither  mistaken  nor  forgotten 
they  were  to  be  reduced  to  writing.  To  put  limits  upon  the 
authority  of  governmental  agencies  is  the  principal  and  distinc- 
tive purpose  of  a  written  constitution.  The  founders  of  our  Re- 
public desired  that  we  should  be  governed  by  laws,  not  men.  and, 
therefore,  wisely  provided  that  those  who  woxild  make  and 
enfcxce  laws,  should  keep  within  the  scope  of  powers  conferred 
by  the  Constitution;  powers  not  granted,  being  reserved  to  the 
States  and  to  the  people.  Whether  limitations  upon  authority 
are  exceeded,  whether  powers  not  granted  are  exercised,  whether 
reserved  rights  are  invaded  or  violated  are  questions  which  must 
be  determined  by  Judicial  decision.  Hence,  realizing  the  necessity 
of  an  independent  Judiciary  under  our  plan  of  government,  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution  designed  that  Judges  of  the  Federal 
courts,  after  appointment  and  confirmation,  should  be  absolutely, 
entirely,  and  popetually  free  from  executive  or  legislative  control 
or  bifluenoe. 

It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  say  in  support  of  any  court-packing  scheme 
that  it  is  constitutional  in  the  sense  that  it  does  not  violate  the 
prescriptions  of  any  clause  in  the  Constitution.  This  alone,  if 
true,  would  neither  make  It  expedient  nor  prevent  it  from  being 
dangerous.  Such  a  plan  indeed  might  not  violate  anything  that 
the  Constitution  says  and  yet  be  directly  hostUe  to  what  the 
Constitution  is.  The  Constitution  wisely  distributes  the  powers  of 
government  Into  three  departments,  and  therefore  any  plan  that 
would  center  the  control  of  all  departments  in  one  man  or  body 
of  men  Is  plahily  contrary  to  what  the  Ccmstitution  is.  The  Con- 
stitution is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  and  recognizes  the  force 
of  law  In  such  acts  of  Congress  as  are  made  in  pursuance  of  its 
provisions.  Hence  a  plan  that  would  give  to  acts  of  Congress 
the  force  of  law,  whether  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution 
or  not.  Is  «Uzectly  contrary  to  what  the  Constitution  is.  The  Ccta- 
stltution  contemplates  courts  that  are  entirely,  absolutely,  and 
perpetuany  Independent  of  executive  influence  in  the  exercise  of 
jumdal  functions  and  th««fore  a  plan  that  would  subject  them 
to  annoyance  and  harassing  pressure  for  resignation  precisely  be- 
cause their  opinions  do  not  please  the  Executive  is  directly  con- 
trary to  what  the  Constitution  is.  The  Constitution  is  a  charter 
for  a  government  of  limited  powers  and  therefore  a  plan  that 
woold  remove  limits  or  allow  them  to  be  flagrantly  disregarded  is 
contrary  to  what  the  Constitution  is.  The  Constitution  expreisly 
limits  the  exercise  of  both  legislative  and  executive  authority, 
the  power  of  determining  whether  or  not  limits  have  been 
nded  In  a  tribunal  entirely  removed.  In  the  exercise  of  Ita 
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functions,  ftom  executive  or  legislative  control  or  *»'lhi^ni»  A 
plan,  therefore,  that  would  give  to  either  leglslattve  or  exeeottve 
officials  a  controlling  influence  in  p*«»«"g  upon  thetr  own  acta 
and  determining  whether  or  not  their  own  llmltatians  of  authoftty 
have  t>een  transcended  Is  contrary  to  what  the  Oenstltutlon  Is. 

Those  who  have  piroven  with  exhaustive  arguments  **^»\  Ooo- 
gress  has  the  power  to  determine  the  number  of  Supreme  Gbort 
Judges  have  but  wasted  time  expounding  the  obvious.  It  Is  not 
obvious,  however,  that  the  entire  plan,  including  BKecutlTe  Inftu- 
ence  over  Judicial  ten\ue  of  office,  is  constitutional.  Eight  of  the 
leading  men  in  the  Constitutional  Convention,  among  thfim  Ben- 
jamin Franklin.  Roger  Sherman,  and  James  Wilson,  were  »i«o 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  They  must  have  had 
before  them  the  words  of  the  Declaration  in  the  vlgoroua  mmj 
ringing  indictment  of  Oeorge  m.-  "He  has  made  Judges  dq;iend«it 
upon  his  will  alone  for  their  tenure  of  office  and  the  amount  %nd 
payment  ot  their  salaries."  With  the  obvious  purpoee  of  oorrect- 
ing  this  abuse  of  authority,  they  said  in  the  ConstttutUm:  "me 
Judges,  both  of  the  Supreme  and  inferiw  courte.  shall  hcdd  their 
oflices  during  good  behavior,  and  shall  at  stated  tlmee  receive  tar 
their  services  a  compensation  which  shaU  not  be  rtHTiini«h«rf  doiliw 
their  continuance  in  office."  To  prevent  the  BseeutlTe  from  Infiii. 
encing  in  any  way  the  teniue  of  office  of  any  Judge,  they  were  to 
hold  office  during  good  behavior.  In  order  that  he  ml^t  not 
prevent  the  payment  of  their  salaries,  it  was  provided  that  they 
should  be  paid  at  stated  times.  In  cHrder  that  the  Jtidgee  might 
not  depend  upon  the  Executive  for  the  amount  of  their  f  ^tiriiw. 
it  was  provided  that  their  salaries  should  not  be  diminished  during 
their  continuance  in  office.  It  wiU  be  olMerved  that  the  removal 
of  Judges  from  Executive  influence  in  regard  to  tenure  of  office  Is 
entire,  not  partial;  absolute,  not  conditional;  perpetual,  not  tem^- 
porary.  Under  the  pn^Msed  Court-packing  plan  Judges  who  agree 
with  the  Executive,  upcm  reaching  the  age  of  70,  could  remain  on 
the  bench,  and  by  so  doing  enable  the  Executive  to  duplicate  their 
voting  strength  and  his  own  by  appc^ntlng  another  Court  mem- 
ber. Those,  however,  who  do  not  agree  with  the  views  of  the 
Executive  would  be  obliged  to  resign  or  see  their  voting  strength 
canceled  by  the  appointment  of  a  Juudge  wlioee  c^tlnlons  an  In 
harmmy  with  Executive  will  and  purpoee.  Very  obviously  t>»i«  ig 
giving  the  Executive  an  Influence  ov^  the  Coort  which  the  Con- 
stitution plainly  purposes  to  avoid.  It  is  dtrsctly  hoetUe  to  the 
spirit  which  giveth  life,  regardless  of  its  relation  to  the  dead 
letter.    Spiritus  est  qui  vivificat.  caro  non  prodeet  quldquam. 

There  can  be  no  real  weight  or  value  in  the  argument  aome- 
times  advanced  in  favor  of  the  Court  p»/^v«Tig  pUn  thf^  the  pi«s- 
ent  Chief  Executive  does  not  desire  to  be  a  dictator.  Even  though 
the  Archangel  Gabriel  were  President  of  the  United  States,  It  would 
still  be  true  that  his  successor  might  not  be  an  angel.  If  we 
were  to  rest  our  security  for  the  preservation  of  liberty  \ipon  the 
good  will  of  an  individual,  taking  chances  on  like  good  will  con- 
tinxiing  with  his  successors  there  would  be  but  little  mranlne  or 
ptupose  left  to  our  constitutional  guaranttea  and  "mltalittms  Tb 
depend  upon  the  integrity,  patriotism,  and  ri^t  Intention  of  In- 
dividuals and  hope  for  such  Ubertles  as  they  may  chooee  In  thalr 
charity  to  allow  us.  Is  to  be  governed  by  men  smd  not  by  laws. 

The  men  who  framed  our  Constitution  designed  to  «nTtki>  us 
more  secure  against  abuses  of  authority.  Under  their  plan  of  gov- 
ernment when  experience  shows  the  need  of  powers  not  gimnted 
to  officials  by  the  Constitution  new  concessions  aboKM  be  aiked 
of  the  people  by  way  of  prc^xMed  consUtutlonal  amendment. 
Limitations  of  authority  reduced  to  wrlttng  and  Interpreted  by 
an  independent  trlbtmal  were  Intended  to  be  our  means  of  pro- 
tection and  secure  to  us  the  blesslnga  of  liberty.  To  trust  any 
Individual  ot  body  ot  Individuals,  however  worthy  of  ooofldenoe 
they  may  be,  for  the  maintenance  of  our  constltutlcnial  government 
and  the  perpetuity  of  our  democratic  Institutions,  la  to  idaoe  our 
hope  of  securing  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourarivee  and  our  poa- 
terlty  elsewhere  than  where  the  framers  of  our  Ooostltutkiin  have 
placed  It. 

An  Independent  Judiciary  Is  essential  to  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  a  written  constitution.  It  Is  the  Jtidlclary  that  makea 
the  Oonstltutlcm  a  living  voice  rather  than  a  dead  letter.  This  U 
practically  what  Chief  Justice  Hu^es  meant  alien  he  said  the 
Constitution  means  what  the  Supreme  Court  says  It  means.  Un- 
fortunately the  words  of  the  Chief  JusUce  have  been  woefully 
wrenched  from  their  true  meaning  to  give  the  impression  that 
constitutionality  is  but  a  matter  of  Judicial  caprice.  It  is  true, 
as  the  Chief  Justice  said,  that  we  Uve  under  a  constitution,  but 
it  is  also  true  that  the  Constitution  must  be  interpreted  and 
applied. 

The  Constitution  is  intended  to  protect  and  safeguard  the  rights 
and  Ubertles  of  individuals,  but  it  does  not  openi»  automatically. 
It  does  not  protect  after  the  manner  of  a  sUme  wall,  an  iron  fence, 
an  asbestos  Jacket,  or  an  envelope  of  cellophane.  Violations  of 
constitutional  right  originate  generally  with  thoee  who  believe 
they  are  acting  within  their  authority,  and  even  with  thoee  who 
are  entitled  to  obedience  until  their  assumption  ot  power  is  dis- 
apivoved  by  Judicial  decision.  Thus  a  n^t  however  sacred  and 
however  plainly  aasured  in  the  Constitution  might  remain  a 
dead  letter  until  proclaimed  by  a  living  voice  or.  in  other  words, 
untU  the  Constitution  means  in  a  particular  case  what  the 
Supreme  Court  says  it  means. 

In  1923  a  cltiaen  of  Nebraska,  employed  as  a  teacher  in  a 
Lutheran  parochial  school  was  tried  and  convicted  by  a  State 
court,  his  n«r*ti—  being  "the  direct  and  intentional  teaching  of 
^e^German  language  as  a  distinct  subject  to  a  child  who  had  not 
the  eighth  grade."    The  State  supreme  court  oonflnnad 


the  judgment  of  the  trial  court  subjecting  the  tearrhwr  to  both 
fine  and  Imprtewment.  Ihe  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statea 
levecaed  the  deciaton  of  the  State  court  and  held  the  Nebraaka 
law  uncooaUtutlonal  aa  an  unwarranted  Interference  with  the 
righta  of  parenta  to  Instmet  their  children  and  employ  othera  to 
give  them  the  instruction,  even  in  a  foreign  language,  deemed 
proper  by  the  parents.  The  teacher  was  not  subject  to  fine  and 
ImprlaonmMxt  but  was  allowed  to  continue  his  unful  and  honar> 
able  ooeupatton  because  the  Constitutlan  mnant  in  his  case  what 
the  Suprone  Court  said  it  meant. 

In  1922  the  State  of  Orsgon  paasBd  a  law  raqiulrlng  parents  and 
guardians  to  send  children  between  the  ages  of  •  and  16  "to  a 
public  school  for  the  period  of  time  a  pubUe  school  t**»*l  be  held 
during  the  currant  year."  Failure  to  comply  with  the  law  was 
made  punish ahle  as  a  mlsdameanar.  Publle  oAdals  formally  an- 
nounced their  purpoee  of  enforcing  the  law.  Catholic  Slsten 
were  in  danger  of  seeing  their  e^iods  oiosail.  thalr  lamieati  mads 
valueless,  and  the  work  to  which  they  had  dedleatedtheb'  Uvee 
permanently  dlsoontlnusd.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
?S??.,?**V^,.***f  oompulsory  school  Uw  unconsUtutlonal  aa  a 
vtolatlon  of  ths  fourteenth  amendment,  and  the  Slsteta  wwa 
allowed  to  ocmttnue  thetr  laudable  work  of  titarhing  little  ^Uldren 
becauaa  the  Otmstttntlon  meant  to  them  what  the  Supreme  Court 
said  it  meant. 

In  1830  Oeorge  Oom  Ttmti,  a  Cherokee  T»«H«^n   was  tried, 

noted,  and  sentenced  to  death  in  Georgia  SUta  court.    As  a 

her  of  the  Oacrokee  TWhe.  Uvlng  in  the  CXierokee  Baaervatlon  the 
Indlaa  was  entitled  by  eoleom  treaty  with  the  United  States  to 
be  tried  in  a  court  of  his  domicile,  and  the  Geotala  court  was 
manifestly  without  Jurisdiction  over  him.  A  writ  of  error  from 
the  Simreme  Court  of  the  United  Statea  to  the  trial  ooivt  was 
fla^a^ty  dlaegarded.  State  oOelals  oontemptuously  nonsd  the 
Supnme  Court  order,  and  2  days  after  the  writ  was  iMnad  OCni 
muael  was  lllecally  put  to  death.  Both  the  Indians  and  ths 
peofde  of  Oecrgla  were  subject  to  the  Constitution,  hut  Oom  l^aaai 
was  condemned  by  a  court  that  had  not  Jurtsdlctlan  to  try  »*«■»_ 
and  put  to  death  by  oOdaU  who  had  no  authorl^  to  Infll^  mm- 
Ishment  npoa  hhn.  because  the  Oonstttutlan  did  not  asan  in  hta 
what  the  Supreme  Coort  said  it  meant. 

In  October  1864  T.»ii>.HHt«  p.  wln^gf^.^    « 

by  order  of  ths  military  official  in 

military  district  of  Indiana    Military  trihunalf  had  _ 

liahed  and  the  suspension  of  the  wrtt  of  habeas  oarpas  authorlasd 
by  aa  act  of  Congress  of  March  3.  1863.  Tlte  validly  of  thla  ad 
was  challenged  on  the  ground  that  the  prlvUege  of  the  writ  could 
he  a«Mpended  only  when  invasion  or  rebellion  should  reoulre  it. 
Ths  people  of  the  United  Statea  were  then  living  under  a  Oonstl* 
tutlon  vrlth  the  aame  clauses  bearing  upon  the  situation  «*»«^  w 
have  in  the  Oonstltutlon  now.  Offidala.  t««'»^nilTw  the  Pieeldent 
of  the  ITnlted  Statee.  accepted  the  act  of  Congreas  tSt  its  face  value. 
T4unhdln  P.  Mllligan  was  tried  by  military  '«~ii««~trrt'T,  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  death.  The  date  of  his  execution  was 
fixed  for  May  19,  1863.  On  May  10.  already  within  the  lengthen- 
ing shadows  of  death.  Mllligan  tP'^VwI  to  the  United  ~ 
circuit  court  in  Indiana  for  a  writ  of  liabeas  ootims. 
rliaagreiinmiit  of  the  ctreult  court  judges,  the  eaae  was  sent  on 


Mllligan.  a  resident  of  T»wii»»%» 

of  tiM 


tlflcatton  of  quest  ions  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
The  Supreme  Oourt  held  that  military  courts  could  bs  — »«»>ftrtiftl 
only  when  the  ordinary  civil  courts  were  eloaed  and  that  the  privi- 
lege of  the  wrtt  of  habeas  corpus  could  be  8uq;>ended  only  when 
the  rebellion  or  invasion  was  actual  in  ths  nedflc  locality  whfee 
suspension  was  pettUoned.  llie  life  of  Lambdla  P.  sswugri  was 
apaied  because  the  Cbnstttutlon  to  him  msant  wliat  the  Sumema 
Court  said  it  meant.  ^^ 

Attempta  have  been  made  to  bolster  ttke  prepoaed  Oourt  reor- 
genliatloTi  plan  with  the  aeseirtlun  that  fo 


have  employed  similar  means  to  promote  or  effectuate  Itocutlva 
poUcy.  The  statement  will  not  bear  analyMa.  Investigation  wCD 
show  conclusively  that  the  plan  allows  ths  Kxaeutlve  an  inflnenos 
over  the  Court  that  is  not  only  without  parallel  hut  without 
aemblanoe  of  precedent  in  the  hlstary  of  our  Oovemment.  No 
addition  to  the  ntnnber  of  Siqireme  Court  judgee  has  ever  been 
made  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  President  with  a  view  to  Inenaalng 
his  influence  in  regard  to  litigation  or  leglBlatkm  p«~ttn»  gg 
proqiective.  Additions  to  the  personnel  of  the  Oourt  have  Been 
made  invariably  with  refoenoe  to  the  terrttorial  dBV^apment  of 
the  country  and  the  formation  of  new  Statea.  When  the  Cburt 
was  first  organised  in  immediate  pursuance  to  the  Judiciary  Act 
ot  1789.  the  Original  Thirteen  StsAea  were  divided  into  three  cir- 
cuits, eastern,  middle,  and  southern.  Two  Supreme  Court  Jua> 
tices  and  a  district  judge  constituted  a  circuit  court  for  each 
circuit.  It  waa  hoped  in  this  way  to  bring  the  judges  Into  im- 
mediate contact  vrlth  the  people  and  alford  the  average  dttaea 
opportunity  for  actual  and  immediate  •^'Tpiwlntanoe  both  wtik 
the  Federal  judicial  system  and  with  the  primary  functloDs  of 
constitutional  Government. 

In  1807  one  member  was  added  to  the  Court  and  a  new  circuit 
formed  of  three  Statee  recently  admited  to  the  Union,  wtilch,  on 
account  of  distant  location,  could  not  be  conveniently  «n<»i^i4g(| 
In  any  existing  circuit.  Theee  Statea  were  Kentucky,  Trnnnsaae. 
and  Ohio.  Before  making  the  appointment,  Thomas  JeSeiaon. 
who  was  President  of  the  United  Statee,  requested  each  Senator 
and  Bepreeentatlve  from  the  three  States  to  expiesa  a  first  mm^ 
aecond  choice.  Upon  learning  that  each  Senator  and  each  BepM- 
aentative  named  aa  either  first  or  eecond  choice  Thomas  iMa. 
chief  justice  of  the  htgheet  oourt  in  Kentucky,  ths  Pnai 
polntsd  Justice  Thdd.    Hsd  Mr.  Jefferson  been  wnHiw  fhv 
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b»v«  tzted  to  Mcure  the  •ddlUon  at  mora  tlMn  oaM  )ad«*  <^  ^ 
woold  certainly  not  h»ve  left  tbe  ■rteetkm  of  the  new  JustiM  to 
tlw  coiMTCHlonal  delec»tkiaa  from  the  new  circuit. 

Tlilrty  yun  after  tbe  «r«t  MkUtSon  wm  niMle  to  the  Court  otti«r 
WW  StMee  were  farmed  Into  two  mMIUoiwI  dreulta.  reqi^tog^e 
appointment  of  two  new  Bopreme  J«<«««J  «>•  ^"^SL!!!!^  ^Sl^ 
2^r  Alabama.  Mellppl.  Indiana,  nttnci^^and  ^Mtoeo^  On 
account  of  aterery  umUo»tiBWe  repeated  attempU  *«>P*'''~»  «^- 
cSuSurt  «S5«tlon  for  these  SUtea  had  falkd.  The  appoint- 
ment of  two  new  toOgm  brot^t  the  number  to  nine,  the  maximum 
number  In  the  liiter-Colwilal  Court  provktod  for  in  the  Artfcdes  c< 
Oo^Sntkm.  Andrew  Jaekaon  wa.  the  Prerfdent  who  appointed 
tbe  new  ju^kea.  Incrraelwg  the  Court  peraoond  by  two  membm. 
Wm  this  additlaa  made  to  Increase  his  Influenee  with  reqseeito 
ltttoatk»  or  IcKlalatkm  pendtag  or  proepecthpef  The  cooduiive 
•nMvcr  is  the^sterlcal  fact  that  he  made  tbe  ^ipotntmento  on 
Match  8. 1837.  tbe  di^  before  his  ■mceusor.  liartm  Van  Burcn.  was 

tnaoKuratad  PresMsnt  of  the  United  Stetea.  ^ 

ITben  Abraham  Unceln  became  PreeMent  March  4.  1861.  he 
found  a  vacancy  on  the  B<q>reme  Bench  doe  to  the  fact  that  the 
Senale  had  lefused  to  oonlinn  a  noo^natlon  made  by  his  prede- 
cessor to  ffil  a  vacancy  eaosed  by  death.  Jnat  1  month  after 
XnauKuratloa  Day  anotb^  vacancy  was  caused  by  the  deatb  tt 
1ft'  IvsMee  MrTsan  A  few  more  weeks  brought  ttie  firing  on  Vart 
Amrter.  tbe  ■riiiiliin  of  Sonttasm  States,  and  with  tbe  realgnatlaa 
of  Mr.  losttee  Caa»beB.  of  Alabama,  another  vacancy  la  the 
Tbna  It  h»pp»«*"'  that  the  Court  met  In  Decem- 
of  that  year  wltb  a  membership  of  only  sU  Justlcca.  Mr. 
did  not  fill  the  TafawlM  beeaose  he  thought  the  war 
and  be  would  be  aUe  to  ghre  tbe  Sooth  Its  pro- 
itMttaa.  larty  In  1888  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
MBoInt  a  siMMwaais  to  Ifr.  mOjama.  an  Ohio  man.  who  lei* wanted 
aSeuit  in  narttem  tenltary.  bat  stlD  ded&oed  to  appoint  ^ldgeB 
to  laBfeeet^  tbe  soutbem  circuits.  8b  months  more  of  dvU  strife 
madelt  evident  that  a  long  and  Mtter  struggle  waa  to  be  fought 
ouif  Otolf  then  dM  PiesKmt  Lincoln  consent  to  a  reorgantttlon 
of  clicalto  whieh  wouU  leave  out  tbe  Southern  States  but  whli^ 
left  the  number  of  Judgas  nine,  aa  It  waa  when  Van  Bnren  waa 
In  1887.  An  act  of  Congress  of  July  15.  1888.  organ- 
dreulte  sad  appointaaenta  were  made  to  110  tbe  oM 
Tlwcaly  addition  to  the  Ooort  nuule  wbUe  Abraham 
■  by  act  of  Coi«reai  of  Manfh  8.  1888. 
addition  was  made  to  provlda  for  a  new  dreult  in  tbe  Far 
t^T»i»<H"g  the  States  of  Oaltfomla  and  Oregon.  Wb.  Llnroln. 
a  aspubUeaa.  ajppoiotad  as  tbe  Juatlee  to  repreeent  the  new  ctrcutt 
1ft.  mtpbm  J.  PMd.  a  Dsaaocrat.  who  at  tbe  tloae  waa  Chief  Justice 
of  tbe  Suprsaae  Court  of  CattfonHa  and  whose  appointment  was 
mairiaaoMly  rsquestad  by  tbe  OaUf omla  delegation 
iudi  tea  been  said  about  tbe  appointment  of  Chief 
It  ahAdd  be  reaaBmbered.  In  tbe  flrat  place,  that  m 
.  ChMe  FreeNtant  Uneoln  waa  fllUag  a  vacanqr 
by  tbe  dMtb  of  caiief  JUstlee  Taney. 

haif«  as  a  nde  fiOed  vacaadee  by  appelating  men  of 
pmrtf.  and  wboee  views  may  be  eapected  to  be  la 
with  their  own.  Stress  haa  been  put  upon  the  fact  that 
tbe  hope  that  Mr.  Chase  as  Chief  Justice 
weoM  tipbold  file  views  la  tagard  to  the  legal-tender  problem  and 
*>»»^  ti«t«  ^1^  A  laasoB  for  tae  appotntmeat.  Althoogh  this  was 
aothlng  mart  than  aay  PreHdeat  might  do  la  filling  a  vacancy. 
tt  tebasB  prodahaed  wltti  tbe  souad  of  loud  tlmbrris  by  tboae 
who  hanra  appaiitly  ftJiiottaii  that  whUe  mantlontng  this  ressea 
'  >  appolatiBeBt  Mr.  Uneoia  gave  as  the  first  and  oontrolllag 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Chass  occupied  tbe  largest  place  la  the 
mind  la  oonaactlan  with  tbe  ofBce.  neither  do  protagonists 
of  lbs  Ooort-paeklng  plan,  wtasa  la  quest  of  pracedents,  advert  to 
tbe  fact  that  1ok«  before  tbe  death  of  CfaleC  JusUoe  Taney  Mr. 
L  hhaartt  as  faoows:  *taia8e  ti  about  one  and  a 

than  any  oCbsr  maa  Z  ever  knew,    niere  Is  aoi 

tB  tba  umoa  who  wooid  make  as  good  a  Chief  Juetlee 

,  and  If  I  have  tbe  opportnatty.  I  win  aMke  htan  Chief 

of  tta  Ubitad  Stataa."    u  a  digression  may  be  kindly  pcr- 


■dtled.  tbe  fact  may  be 
wappoiataiei^be 


» 


preeedent  for 


aofeed  that  Mr.  Ltaoota  conditioned 
to  BuJce  with  **lf  I  have  the  oppor- 
It  Is  a  long  can.  wltti  a  heavy 
to  cite  him  aa  profvidlng  an  eaampie 
le  practpltate  creation  of  Mix  new  opportualties. 
afiaged  that  Presldeat  Qraat  packed  the  Su- 
Oourt  la  order  to  brtmr  about  a  fcveraal  of  Hepburn  v.  GrU- 
the  llzat  Importaat  caae  la  tbe  legal-tender  series.  This  la 
potttleo  hlataneal  Csbrlcatlan  wttti  Just  enough  f  ouadatlon 
la  alloyed  tratb  to  aaect  ^be  aaeds  cf  tboee  wiw  can  make  eon- 
vletlon  oort  of  anplclott,  fact  out  of  fietloa.  and  concrete  reality 
««t  of  taaaoaa  myth.  Wbaa  General  Oraat  waa  Inaugurated. 
Mardi  4. 1888.  tbe  actual  number  of  miyieaie  Court  JuaUoes  waa  8, 
thowh  tbe  legal  nuaiber  had  been  leduced  fkom  10  to  7  by  act 
of  Coi«i«aa,  Julyg.  1888.    This  leduetlon^ad  berti  made  through 

Oraat  an  act  of  Oongress.  April  10. 1888.  waa  paased  xale- 
ttae  BVBd»er  of  Jwtlcea  to  atae.  Thla  chaaga,  enabling  the 
to  oMka  one  agjwiintmant,  waa  tbe  only  addition  to  the 
Oeuit  made  whila  Graot  waa  PiartiliiiH.  Waa  Ita  pvpooa  to  bdp 
«M  nialiHiit  oMata  a  luieiaal  of  llap»iira  v.  OrUitemt  T%»  fact 
is  that  ^e  act  or  Confraes  Buiklag  tbe  addltlan 


by  act  of  Apm  10,  1889,  but  the  Senate  rejected  tha 
Beftoe  the  Senate  acted  on  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Boar,  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  Justice  Grl»  made  another  vacancy.  The  President 
apiKftntM  to  fill  this  vacancy  Mr.  Bdwln  M.  Stanton,  who  died  4 
days  after  the  i^ypolntment  was  made.  Thus  It  h^ipened  that  Mr. 
Grant  made  two  appointments  to  the  Supreme  Court  stmultane- 
oody,  but  he  sent  the  two  names— Strong,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Bradley,  of  New  Jersey— to  the  Senate  on  Monday.  Fetamary  7, 
1870.  the  very  day  that  Chief  Justice  Chase  read  the  opinion  of 
the  OMvt  in  Hep&um  v.  tiriamoid.  It  may  be  that  President  Grant. 
ftimtp  with  multltudea  of  his  cootemporaries,  hoped  for  the  re- 
versal of  Bcplwm  V.  GrlstDold.  Just  as  we  may  now  see  In  the  over- 
ruling legal-tender  decision  a  6-to-4  verdict  affording  good  reason 
for  pjmi  pride  and  sincere  gratitude.  The  charge  that  he  stacked 
the  Court  to  bring  about  this  result  may  be  flnaUy  commended 
to  the  desultory  attention  of  tbe  superlatively  credulotis,  who  an 
believe,  in  the  fullnees  of  their  simplicity,  that  an  addition  to  tbe 
Court  was  made  In  the  month  of  AprU  to  reverse  a  dedsion  that 
was  to  be  rendered  in  February  of  the  f(^owlng  year. 

Bvery  argument  that  has  been  offered  in  suppcH^  of  the  Oourt- 
piK»«wg  plan  can  be  easily  analysed  into  airy  nothingness.  It  was 
foisted  vqpon  the  country  with  meaningless  simulatloak,  offered  as 
an  Ineffective  remedy  for  a  nonexistent  evil.  Stripped  ci  every 
semblance  of  worthy  motive,  it  stands  before  the  bar  of  pubUe 
opinion  without  precedent,  without  reason,  and  without  merit.  It 
can  serve  no  other  purpoee  than  that  of  encroaching  upon  Ju- 
dicial independence,  making  the  courts,  in  some  measure  at  least, 
subeervlent  to  Executive  domination.  It  enables  the  Executive  to 
etmfront  the  Justices  at  the  threshold  of  retirement  with  the  op- 
tion of  duidicatlng  tbe  voting  strength  of  thoee  who  agree  with 
him  and  canceling  that  of  thoee  who  oppose  him.  Thus  it  gives  the 
Executive  an  influence  over  jtidlclal  function  which  it  is  the  plain 
puipuse  of  the  Constitution  to  prevent.  In  this  sense  and  to  this 
extent  It  is  In  open  repugnance  to  the  spirit  of  our  Constitution 
and  directly  hoetile  to  the  primal  objectives  of  our  repuMican 
government.  It  is  a  long  step  toward  the  one-man  contrd  which 
the  people  of  this  country  have  ever  held  thrice  odious.  It  should 
therefore  be  met  with  cordial  condemnation  and  every  means  of 
lawful  resistance  by  the  thoughtfiil,  alert  citlaens  of  the  United 
States  who  would  preserve  democracy  as  a  living  reality  and  keep 
otxr  constitution  what  our  fathers  designed  It  should  be— a  means 
of  securing  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  oiu-selves  azKl  our  ixistenty. 


Sit-Down  Strikes  and  Intrastate  QuestioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
'  Thursday.  April  8.  1937 

Iff.  ENGEL.  Ut.  Speaker,  the  House  has  under  considera- 
tion House  Resolution  162.  known  as  the  Dies  resolution,  to 
Investigate  the  so-called  sit-down  strike.  The  purpoee  of 
this  resolution  undoubtedly  is  to  pass  legtslation  with  regard 
to  the  questian  involved.  I  am  opposed  to  this  rescduticm  for 
the  reason  that  I  am  not  convinced  that  Cangress  has  Juris- 
dletioD  under  the  Constitution  to  pass  legislatkm  with  regard 
to  fi»  flit-down  strike. 

The  Seventy-fourth  Congress  passed  the  Wagner  iMbctr 
Disputes  Act.  At  that  time  I  voted  against  the  bin,  and  stated 
in  effect  that  while  I  believed  that  labor  should  have  tbe  right 
of  collective  bargaining  by  representatives  of  their  own 
choosing,  I  was  convinced  that  the  act  was  unconstitaitional. 
I  stated  furttaor  that  I  based  my  opinion  on  tbe  decisim  of 
tbe  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  when  that  Court 
decided  that  "mannfacturing  was  as  much  a  question  of 
intrastate  commerce  as  the  mining  of  coal",  and  that  no 
questicni  of  Interstate  commerce  was  invc^ved  in  tbe  manu- 
facturing of  goods.  Labor  leaders,  including  Mr.  JcAm  L. 
Lewis,  I  beUeve,  have  since  that  time  conceded  that  the  Wag- 
ner Labor  Disputes  Act  will  be  bekl  unconstitutiaDal  by  the 
Bopreme  Court. 

I  have  repeatedly  expressed  mysdf  as  being  exposed  to  the' 
sit-down  strike,  and  that  that  problem  is  under  the  exdu- 
stve  Jurisdicti(xi  of  the  State  government.  I  am  assuming, 
of  course,  that  the  mails  have  not  been  Interfered  with  and 
that  tbe  State  is  able  to  handle  the  situation.  Should  I  vote 
tor  this  resolution  I  would  be  taking  the  position  that  a  man 
irtio  stands  up  and  works  in  a  factory  comes  under  tbe  intra- 
fltate  commerce  clause  of  tbe  Constitution,  wbOe  that  same 
man  sitting  down  in  tbe  same  factory  and  refusing  to  worL 
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would  Immediately  come  under  the  interstate  commerce 
clause.  A  positicn  as  inconsistent  as  that  cannot,  in  my 
judgment,  be  maintained.  Unless  the  Supreme  Court  whftni«i 
reverse  itself— which  It  sometimes  does— «nd  hold  the 
Wagner  law  constitutional,  or  unless  I  am  convinced  t^^ 
Congress  has  authority  to  legislate  on  this  question  under 
some  clause  other  than  the  interstate  commerce  clause.  I 
shall  have  to  vote  against  this  and  similar  legislation. 

May  I  repeat  a  statement  that  I  have  frequently  made, 
that  the  only  ultimate  soluticm  of  the  labor  question,  includ- 
ing the  authority  of  Congress  to  fix  the  mayiTwimi  hours 
and  minimum  wages,  must  lie  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  in  language  so  plain  and  dear  that  no  Judge-' 
conservative  or  liberal— can  deny  that  that  right  is  thereT 
May  I  repeat  that  the  right  of  Congress  to  pass  labor  legis- 
lation should  not  depend  oa  the  intopretation  (rf  the  Con- 
stitution by  any  judge— liberal  or  ccxiservative— nor  upcm 
the  number  of  judges  upon  the  Sui»%me  Bench,  but  upon 
language  in  the  Constitution  itself  so  clear  and  so  concise 
that  everyone  must  concede  that  that  right  to  legislate  is 
there? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  POPE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  AprU  9, 1937 


ADDRB88  DBLIVHRgD  BY  HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS.  OF  UTAH 
AT  THE  SEMIANNUAL  MEBTINO  OP  THE  ACADEMY  OP  PO- 
LmCAL   SCIENCE.   NEW   YORK   CITY,   N.   Y. 


Mr.  POPE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  ctf  the  Rbcoko  an  address  on 
the  subject  of  the  American  peace  policy,  delivered  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Thokas]  at  the  semiannual 
meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Political  Science,  Wednesday 
evening,  April  7,  1937,  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York  City. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 


THX  AMSSXCAM   PBACB  POUCT  Xl^   NOT  BB  D01KITB 

War  Is  stmirie;  peace  la  complex.  War  has  but  one  objeetlye; 
peace  has  many.  He  who  thinks  that  there  U  a  single  road  to 
peace  must  end  In  dlsappctfntment.  The  wav  to  peace  may  be  In 
the  world  but  the  paths  are  still  hard  to  foUow.  Thus,  it  ey«r 
peace  comes  it  must  come  from  planning,  and  must  be  bunt  tnxm 
organlzaUon  which  reflects  that  planning. 

Perhaps  an  International  golden  rule  Is.  or  could  be.  tbe  broad 
highway  to  world  peace.  Perhi^w  we  do  not  need  to  follow  many 
little  paths.  All  we  need  to  do  Is  to  have  aU  nations  assure  aU 
other  nations  that  no  nation  will  ask  wnother  to  do  that  which 
It.  Itself,  would  not  do. 

Oxir  problem  Is  age  old.  History  tells  us  that  nations  always 
have  lived  on  other  nations.  Prcnn  the  first,  governments  *n«^ 
peoples  have  rarely  questioned  the  right  to  live  on  otho:  nations. 
The  prepositions  "on"  and  "with"  are  «n«trmipg  uttle  wwds,  but 
for  our  purpose  tonight  they  represent  a  space  as  great  as  tbe 
distance  from  a  peaceful  planet  to  Mars. 

Nations  today  are  faced  with  a  grave  dedsion.  It  Is  a  dllllcxilt 
decision  for  each  nation.  thtnUng  alone,  to  make.  It  would  be 
an  easy  decision  to  make  In  concert.  Nations  soon  must  decide 
whether  it  Is  agreeable  all  around  that  one  nation  Uve  on  another 
nation  or  whether  aU  nations  shall  live  with  all  other  nations. 

I  said  years  of  habit  are  against  xis.  This  Is  an  awful  thing  to 
contemplate.  Universally  It  has  Been  applied,  imtll  of  late  It 
seems  to  have  been  part  of  my  thlnlrlng  and  yours.  Isolated,  and. 
In  a  less  degree,  quite  common  examples  of  its  application  have 
continued  to  this  very  moment.    Is  there,  then,  no  hope? 

I  think  that'  we  may  say  In  perfect  confidence  that  not  all 
nations  are  willing  to  feast  oS  the  toll  and  sweat  of  the  peapJm 
of  other  lands,  and  therein  Is  a  little  gain  along  a  tiny  path  which 
leads  to  the  road  to  peace. 

Self -contnd  and  self-restraint  are  terms  so  Utopian  that  It  is 
almost  Impractical  to  consider  them.  Even  the  theories  of 
national  self-oontrol  and  self-restraint  are  far  from  universally 
accepted.  An  acddent  and  it  Is  gone,  but  If  nations  are  learn- 
ing to  live  with  one  another,  though  the  paths  to  peace  are 
many,  this  Is  a  gain,  and  there  Is  hope  in  the  world  for  peace. 


Never  have  we  bad  anything  Ilk*  unlvusal  law.  Ttoun  is 
today  no  tribunal  whose  jurlsdicUon  Is  world-wide.  WbUe  th«« 
Is  a  struetural  approach  to  such  a  judicial  body  its  judgments 
are  not  enforceable  against  a  state  unless  acoq>ted  by  that  sUta. 
There  are  those  who.  for  this  reason,  scoff  at  the  very  idea  of 
the  International  court  of  justice,  and  point  to  Its  llmltatkns 
and  shortcomings,  but  loeaDy  In  our  own  courts  there  Is  some 
sense  of  unesslnees  wbNi  one  has  been  given  a  trial  and  found 
wanting  and  had  tbe  eyes  of  aU  who  know  him  turned  toward 
him  knowing  he  has  a  judgment  against  him.  even  thnaigh  it  is 
a  suspended  sentence.  World  opinion  Is  like  that. 
If  It  is  a  just  opinion. 

Men  In  high  places  are  sensitive  at  pnbUe  opinkm.  A 
skirmish  between  an  Important  city  ofllclal  In  Amertea  and  a 
soldltf .«tatesman  abroad  leaves  no  doubt  of  this.  Of  ooorse  we 
we  all  sensible  topubllo  opinion.  I  am  afkald  some  of  yon 
would  smUe  If  I  tried  to  say  that  everyone  always  stands  In 
saintly  awe  of  the  obiter  dicta  of  a  high  tribunal,  but  a  Judg- 
ment Is  a  Judgment,  and  It  does  not  faU  to  Impraas.  Our  own 
judgments  do  not  neoeaaarUy  have  the  United  States  Army 
behind  them.  I  am  sure  the  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Utalted 
SUtes  Army  has  not  been  In  accord  with  thatm.  But  the  ren- 
dering of  acts  of  Congress  imoonstltutlonal  has  had  a  griiataf 
force  behind  tt  than  the  Ututed  States  Army.  Tbe  foree  of 
public  opinion,  which,  though  divided  as  to  the  umeUiiess  of 
the  court's  Judgmenta,  cries  out  today  for  one  of  thrsa  things, 
namely,  amendment,  Increass  of  judges,  or  popular  aeeeptaaee 
of  the  judgments,  but  never  for  nullification,  for  nngstlnm.  for 
rejection.  Who,  under  theee  facts  of  comparison,  can  say  that 
we  do  not  In  truth  have  a  court  of  comparatively  wortd-wMa 
jwlsdlctlont 

There  existas  today  a  society  cf  natkma.  This  sodsty  does  not 
Inchide  aU  nations.  At  most  It  can  only  dlaeuas  and  reoommend. 
The  residents  of  Its  membership  are  not  dttams  of  this  society  of 
nations,  for  this  society  doee  not  have  any  dtlaens  and  does  not 
confer  cltlaenshlp.  It  cannot  legislate.  It  cannot  enforoe.  If  It 
Is  a  imlty.  It  Is  simply  because  Its  parts  function  out  of  a  sense 
cf  an  Ideal  of  national  behavior,  and  not  from  any  actual  or 
ln^>lled  force.  But  Indeed  it  Is  a  unity  and  as  such  Ita 
Is  a  path  to  peace  and  Its  progress  Is  measurable. 

In  the  past  when  men  gave  perfunctory  servloe  to  a  mors  or 
less  unified  rule,  the  titles  of  potentates  demanded  an  unqtie»- 
tloned  obedience  wherever  the  royal  name  oould  be  thundered. 
Was  there  unltyf  Of  course  not.  Today  aU  States  stand  theo- 
retically equal  to  all  others  and  we  have  a  nearer  approach  to 
unity  than  ever  before.  It  is  paradoxical  that  whenever  univer- 
sal authority  was  declared  the  world  had  no  united  will,  and  today 
when  It  Is  disclaimed  by  all,  we  really  have  an  appraaeh  to  tmlty. 
In  this  we  have  a  soluUon  to  better  world  reiatlona. 

As  I  view  things  today,  the  greatest  {woblem  fadng  taie  wortd 
In  International  relations  Is  the  same  problem  that  Is  facing  vm 
In  our  naUonal  problems.  It  Is  the  profiem  of  democracy.  Wlth- 
out  the  s(4utlon  of  democracy's  status  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
we  may  achieve  here  a  unity,  and  we  may  la  an  International 
Bbnse  achieve  the  same  sort  of  unity  which  the  world  has  always 
known  If  we  and  the  world  tend  away  from  democracy.  Ttiat  Is, 
unity  may  be  achieved  through  a  holy  alUanoe  method  In  defense 
of  hereditary  government,  or  we  may  have  such  a  unity  as  we 
saw  immedlatriy  arise  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Prench  Bevcdutlaa 
when  that  revuutlon  turned  aatlarlstocratle.  Thus  mars  unity 
would  not  solve  the  world's  problems  IntenatlonaUy  as  any  Ametw 
lean  would  like  to  see  them  solved. 

The  IsdaUonlst  Idea  In  America  has  bsoome  strongar  whenew 
we  have  been  able  to  point  our  finger  at  the  rest  of  tbe  world 
and  say  that  they  are  not  like  tia.  theref  ore  that  we  Should  not 
join  with  them.   Moreover.  It  would  be  contrary  to  American  Ideals 
and  American  theory  to  attempt  to  thrust  our  governmental  no- 
tions or  political  theofy  on  the  rest  of  the  world.    This  we  cannot 
do,  because  democracy  does  not  respond  to  foros.   It  responds  only 
to  persuasion,  and  the  American  Ideal  can  be  attained  only  as  a 
result  of  weU-reaaoned  action.     The  attainment  of  unity  isnt 
the  proUem  for  there  always  has  been  an  unconscious  unity  In 
the  worid.    It  Is  extremely  Interesting  to  block  out  a  given  cen- 
tury In  past  hlstcny,  then  study  different  parts  of  the  world  dur- 
ing that  century  and  see  how  world-wide  the  problems,  the  ideas, 
the  attitudes,  and  the  expressions  of  widely  separated  peoples 
have  been.     This  I  have  done  In  a  rather  formal  way.  as  some 
of  you  know.  In  regard  to  the  twenty-third  and  twenty-fourth 
centuries  before  Christ,  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  and  the 
first  century  In  the  year  of  our  Lord,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
my  little  thesis  holds  even  for  1937.    I  shall  «wT»i*tw     in  the  last 
month  or  two  I  have  taken  part  with  a  number  of  other  men 
In  a  series  of  talks  dealing  with  international  relations.    Aftar 
I  had  finished  one  of  my  talks  the  gentleman  who  followed  me 
brought  me  for  my  consideration  his  next  talk,  and  aftar  reading 
It  over  I  UAd  him  that  I  was  more  mterested  In  what  I  might 
do  with  one  of  his  paragn^ths  than  with  his  vrhole  talk,  althoutfi 
his  address  was  a  very  sidendld  one.     He  was  dealing  with  ttte 
problems  of  a  certain  foreign  country,  and  in  h*«««h»h  this  sub- 
ject he  had  written  a  paragr^>h  of  description  concerning  tha 
economic  and  poUtleal  conditions  In  that  land.     I  showed  btin 
what  I  meant  by  the  attractiveness  of  his  paragr^^  in  a  consid- 
eration of  my  little  thesis.     He  oould  not  see  my  point,  so  X 
Illustrated  It.    I  took  his  paragr^th  which  was  written,  let  us  say. 
about  Japan.   I  struck  out  the  word  "  Ji^ian"  and  I  substituted  the 
word  "Xitamaaf,  and  together  we  discovered  that  that  which  iw 
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hud  Mid  held  Joat  m  vdl  Cor  tte  Meond  eooBtry  ••  for  Um  lint. 
W«  MSt  ebftnnd  tha  nuM  at  ibe  coimtry  to  BumIa,  then  to  Italy, 
to  caiioft,  end  to  »^— ^i  m  turn,  end  tben  X  mid,  "Imt  us  tee 
If  tiM  Impoeilbte  of  frr"— *»»'«■  cea  be  true.  Lei  us  ebange  It 
«•  tbe  Ukitted  BtrntM."  Bvcii  I  did  mot  eapeet  thet  the  paragraph 
■  eld  eeme  out  so  veU.  end  my  friend  wee  eeTonlehert  beyond 
vwtta.  Therefore.  Z  think  I  em  n^t  In  saying  that  the  problem 
vtaleh  faeee  the  world  today  la  our  prohtem:  Can  dcmoeracy  be 
^»<*^  to  funetloD? 

X  know  of  no  land  today  wtUdi  haa  not  a  real  Itaeal.  monetary, 
ip>f  datot  problem.  I  kzKyer  of  no  land  today  which  la  not  oon- 
oemed  with  the  armament  problem.  Z  know  of  no  land  today 
wheraln  constitutional  chance  le  not  being  agitated.  Z  know  of 
no  »»«"«  today  which  Is  not  either  In  tlte  process  of  solving,  or 
attempting  to  solve,  or  which  has  Just  lately  eolved  labor  and 
industrial  Ilia. 

Zt  tfas  IndMdual  parte  of  the  world  are  an  etruggUng  with 
poimcal.  eeonomlc.  and  eodal  proMeme.  and  If  the  eolutlon  of 
thoee  pMMems  In  one  pince  will  help  In  solTlng  them  In  others. 
and  If  the  proUeme  of  the  wortd  ere  praetloaUy  the  eame.  la  It  not 
otonooa  that  wortd-wlde  eooperatlon  In  the  eolutlon  le  the  only 
way  outf  One  beconw  alaeoet  puarlie  la  hie  outlook  for  even 
■must  1  III  It.  bul  stlU  the  problem  Is  with  us.  and  It  U  with  us. 
I  thtok.  prlBaftty  tteaaat  the  •stabUahmant  at  the  Aoicrlean 
niiisiiiiiwnl  aad  the  bursHag  forth  at  the  Maals  of  the  fathen 
««■  IB  and  of  llaaU  a  part  of  a  wotld  wfffMnant  and  without  our 
«f  the  faet  we,  ■itiBlng  oonalfes  leadera  la  a 

flMiily  wotoft  alMV  with  other  aaHona. 

aiiilHlal  «<  aU  our  feaitlan  to^^r  are  mtr  Mat*  and 

~  KMot.  tbM  BoM  vaiteat  Malae' 

ftttve  of  lawywa  la  this  kmthm,  the 

iMMn,  hM  aevtff  toae  ao  far 

ihci^M.  for  MMipto.  11  ft  MAllw  of  alrtott/ 

-  ^  1  la  IIM  TiftoiM  faMlfll 

_  IB  Iht  nrlout  leolAllM 

ih  the  VMioua  tfeoMMttUo 

iTttMt  MlUM  MOUhOB  In  lh«  rut 


rlfhter,  the  moel 
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_      _  Mf    Dtfl  M  llBfl  Mr  MBM  Of  BOMOBAl 

Miit  WlMi  B  Ml  ittift  9t  tUrittpfMM  Court.  ftV  OMMto.MUf 

BgMwiU  iiSyiSir  or  to  Bitoiiiia  9t  ttM  IbImmUobbI 
oSmrnsmSru  mUHob  b  bmHot  bTb  tiBilt  pUoo,  or  mb 
«o  10  iho  mirfminB  9t  Boorlf  tfortpo'i  Mob  of  wonhip  loBof 
oiir  our  MBforo  whorofir  wo  ofof   Who  ■■ong  your  frloBdo  hM 

■■a  tiaa^^d  In  fesalen  Imi^  am  ■ftnd^^  fasalan  laaouaBaaf 

I hBfo ofir«Bi  thtoUBO of  thoi^t.  hut thwo  la rMMB  Ui  whol 
I  hovo  Bob*.  >muw  S  biouM  BlBho  lo  ho  BMrhod  down  ••  a 
BBB  IB  Mf  phUoooBhteol  ouMook  hooouM  If  I  hetoBg  ooaMst- 
wtlh  aay  aohoal  of  pbllooophy  al  aD  Z  am  pewDnalTy  aa  out- 
l^ottt  pwiiwiet,  ao  auMh  ao,  la  faot.  thai  m?  fMaado  hate  da- 
■tloilat  la  aw  p— BiBlin  la  that  Z  alwaya  hold 
M  Batlar  how  had  aoBdItloaa  are  they  wlU 
he  wwoi  luuienna'.  Tet  hi  iptte  of  that  psailmtsin.  aad  la 
MMa'af  aaf  ouHeok,  thera  are  so  a»ay  flaa  thlnip  happealag  la 
tto  worldMday,  we  are  getliaf  ao  doee  to  the  eolutlon  of  aaaay 
that  iMliad  of  oonataatly  feellag  that  the  world  le 
lad  fettlag  nowhere  I  read  the  opposite  la  nearly 
it.  Touth  to  freer  thaa  It  bae  ever  been.  More 
have  a  ehaaoe  at  the  slwsenti  of  aa  education  than  ever 
There  le  man  g^ng  aad  eomlag  thaa  the  world  hae  over 
and  there  la  laes  leetialiir  upoa  thoee  who  go  aad  eooie 
thaa  we  havo  knoera  betora.  Khowladga,  Ideas,  saaltair  aad 
hpi^oao  aotlana  are  far  la  advaaea  of  whare  they  ever  were  before, 
and  the  **'^w*'*-  at  the  avetacs  aaa  aad  the  standard  of  the 
avsri^  Iff  a  wan  ■aaaursd  ta  a  world-wlda  ecale  are  mu£h  ahead 
of  thoee  of  aay  psefvloiM  time.  Zf  man's  ablUty  to  deetroy  hhn- 
Btif  Is  ewe  of  the  gtelee  whldi  eome  with  the  ntrtlon  of  Indl- 
vldnal  freedom,  the  abOtty  to  deetioy  le  greater  than  It  ever  haa 
been  The  reetratnt  of  law  reete  Ui^bter  or.  the  Indlvlduala  and 
Ughtar  esi  nations  than  It  ever  did  before.  Thle.  of  course,  eeems 
to  be  an  in.  aad  among  many  psoplee  the  lack  of  reepect  far  law 
le  laiilsil  to  the  point  e^iaie  it  reeults  in  self-destruction  and  a 
lawal  ikiwii  of  fblth.  Tet  even  this,  in  the  light  of  world-wide 
eultaral  and  political  hMory.  la  good  bocauee  the  law  of  custom 
aad  the  law  of  tbo  mate  and  the  law  of  the  family,  and  the  law 
at  the  ohurcii  have  been  la  the  past  the  great  bonds  that  have 
naen  back,  aad  Z  eay  all  thle  wtthoat  oondemnlag  any  one  of 
Inalttutloas.  heeaime  It  le  In  the  ahuae  of  law.  It  la  in  the 
of  eaatowi.  aad  it  la  la  the  dulllag  affect  of  cultural 
that  ■»*"  haa  beea  held  back.  The  individual  today  In 
his  rigfata.  In  hie  petaonaltty.  and  In  hla  ability  to  project  hlmedf 
etanda  far  above  the  individual  In  the  daye  gone  by.  Theee  are 
things  for  which  we  should  be  ever  grateful. 

The  best  oondltloa  of  aU  today  Is  that  ws  know  what  alls  us. 
whereea  lieiel<iriiie  we  have  not  known.  There  Is  universal  reoognl- 
tion  of  our  ma.   Zt  la  only  In  their  eolutlon  that  we  find  the  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  Thue  ayUn  we  umphsslm  unity  and  alao  dteunlon. 
My  theme,  then,  to  that  we  become  united  m  the  eolutkm  of  our 
.     IBs  sa  we  have  become  united  in  the  reoognltlan  of  their  eztotenoe. 
^x     Today,  postfUy  beeanm  BDsteln  siiggirts  tt.  mors  Ukely  becauae 
^  to  ao  and  Bnstaln  enthuilasta  merely  obeerve  It.  our  Ideea  of 
gOveruMBt  are  aa  relative  ae  anything  alee.    Bovcrelgnty  to  be- 
widely  aeoepted  ae  a  r^ttve  p«m>ueltlon.  and  natlooal 
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manner  that  a  Uttle  eommunlty  eeeks  and  gets  policing, 
ence  upon  the  hard  fleets  of  sovereignty  la  everywhere  relaxed. 
The  pereonlfleatlan  of  England's  Gibraltar  haa  been  seen  to  wink 
her  once  ■ni^»**"  and  forbidding  eye,  in  order  to  kaep  the  peace. 
Agmin,  ztalyli  40.000  rushing  sternly  to  the  help  of  anothor  have 
stofiped  letourely  to  light  a  cigarette,  and  to  smoke  It.  too.  and  If 
they  have  croaaed  the  border  have  not  done  so  en  maswr  or  with 
buglee  blowing.  Stalin  has  found  it  possible  to  look  upon  a  new 
day  and  endure  It.  though  Trotsky  yet  lives.  The  Oerman  Kaiaer 
contlnuee  to  chop  wood,  though  the  common  people  of  many 
lands  in  1919  were  shouting  for  his  head,  and  might  have  had  It 
If  they  had  stayed  angry. 

Ammrir^n  batttedilps.  like  the  wiUs  of  some  of  our  bluffing 
UAlghbors.  do  not  longer  seek  to  go  to  protect  an  American  dollar 
wherever  it  may  be  invested.  How  gcxxl  that  we  all  have  lost 
faee.  though  blushing  ftuiously,  we  have  rushed  to  the  mirror. 
How  astonished  each  of  us  is  to  find,  how  mu^  more  true 
eharaet«  there  is  in  his  face  after  some  of  It  to  lost. 

Yea:  we  mxist  continue  to  break  down  absdltttes,  If  good  will 
to  to  rule.  Zt  to  an  affront  to  civilised  thinking  that  we  Jttstify 
an  aaaault  on  a  man  aimply  becauae  he  to  Anglo-Saxon,  or  Teu- 
tonto.  or  Nordic,  or  what  not,  aoocrdlng  to  our  national  ^nood  of 
the  moment.  Men  and  women  come  and  go  more  today.  When 
In  each  other's  lands  they  have  less  sleeve  for  laughing:  with 
better  prellnilnary  edxicatlon  they  have  more  baokground  for 
oosinifirtienidan.  they  understand  what  they  see  and  hear  more 
perfectly  than  of  yore,  they  have  better  manners  abroad,  and  ooa« 
•clously  or  unoonscioualy  they  adjiist  themselves  and  give  a  better 
report  when  they  oome  home.  Men  and  women,  whether  they 
travel  or  not  today,  like  their  neighbors  better.  Progress  In  thia 
direction,  laaignlfioaat  as  tt  may  seem,  to  a  path  to  peaoe. 

Let  us  eoander  our  closest  neighbor,  Canada.  The  heads  of  our 
OoveraneBt  oad  hen  have  hepped  ao  many  tines  aorosa  the 
UUle  hedge  wt  sail  a  boundary,  that  the  proMM  ^est  hai 
eeaoed  to  M  nowi.  Our  President  hae  do  mere  dliBeulty  1b  tHl' 
iBf  ot  home  obB  ol  obn  oad  eveu  at  omnBloMi  reet  In  OanadB 
than  he  haa  IB  tht  Whl^  Houm,  oI  Hfii  Hn,  or  at  Warm 
Ipnnffi.  Wt  hart  hud  vliiti  from  thoM  ehonn  hy  OftiMda'f 
oJMteta  oBd  thoit  doilfBBUd  for  OobmUi  Imt  tbi  P«rtBt  tMUm  of 
ua  both.  A  fow  daye  mo  we  of  the  lenoM  bowed  pleMontly  to 
tho  Orown'i  repreeintoiive,  the  OororBor  Otnoral  of  Canada,  en 
the  ftoor  of  the  United  Itatea  lonoto,  a  htotory-n*klBg  lB«lden«, 
to  he  Mtff  > 

Aik  yowMtvei  If  you  heltofe  in  abselutea,  whether  Oanada  lo 
Amerloan  or  iBfltoh,  Where  to  our  abeeluttomV  to  OMOda  Pan 
Amerlean  maurW?  Always  we  have  saved  a  ehalr  for  her  Ut  tho 
Pan  Amerlean  Union,  the  la  free  to  sit  in  It  If  she  chooses.  Bbe 
to  ••  thereui^y  Amertoaa  aa  we,  whether  she  alU  la  her  plaoe 
or  not.  Bheto  as  thoroughly  ■ngltoh  as  a  daughter  ean  be  If  she 
eoouplea  tt  for  eenturtoe.  Must  It  matter  to  anyone  that  she  ho 
friendly  to  ua  aad  at  the  same  time  loral  to  a  mother  who 
wtoely  reoognless  that  she  to  a  grown-upf  Must  we  always  be 
tyi^ng  everyone  and  everything  and  every  government  atid  in  aa 
attempt  to  pin  a  label  make  an  abeolute  in  oar  minds  In  srror  of 
soaaethlng  or  eoneone  that  to  not  deelroue  of  being  sorted  out 
and  flsrrlflitil.  grouped,  and  typed?  Must  it  matter  that  Canada 
be  American  to  us — ^for  truly  by  the  statute  of  Weetminster  she 
to  a  nation  in  a  commonwealth  of  nationa — and  Bngltoh  to  Eng- 
land— ^for  jnet  as  truly  aha  to  part  and  paroel  of  the  Ckown?  Do 
we  care  that  she  to  a  republic  or  a  dependency,  monarchy,  or 
democracy,  and  to  both,  and  to  neither,  and  to  none  of  these,  and 
to  aU  of  theee?  Canada,  tmder  Bngliah  statute,  to  perfectly  free. 
If  aha  chooeee.  to  take  her  place  in  Pan  America.  Whwe  are  our 
abeolutee  and  why  must  we  look  for  them?  The  status  of  a  for* 
elgn  coun^  to  eomethlng  like  the  status  of  a  bill  In  Congreea. 
Zf  we  want  to  know  the  latter,  we  must  ask  the  bill  derk  today. 
Yestcrday'a  answer  may  not  serve.  And  it  to  a  forward  march 
on  one  of  the  true  wider  paths  to  peace  that  abeolutee  are 
aupping. 

it  to  within  my  short  lifetime  and  within  my  adult  memory 
that  war  waa  accepted  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  life  of  nationa. 
Z  have  even  heard  it  said  that  it  was  good  for  business.  A  few 
yoimg  patriots  would  go  away  to  a  limited  area  known  aa  the 
theater  of  operations  and  on  thto  littto  stage  with  few  shifts  of 
scenery  a  great  sporting  drama  would  be  enacted.  Nationa  in  hoi 
blood  had  quickly  resented  national  insults  and  that  had  led  to 
war.  TTiose  i^o  had  most  greatly  resented  the  insult  stayed  the 
farthest  poesibto  geographical  distance  from  its  vindication. 

The  conflict  might  be  abort  or  it  might  be  long,  but  at  least  the 
laat  two  American  wars  menaced  the  llvee  and  security  of  a 
relativdy  email  number  of  people,  in  an  area  pleasantly  detached 
from  thto  whole  continent  and  In  the  War  between  the  Statea 
many  parts  of  the  North  were  scarcely  conscious  of  it.  But 
today'a  war  foroee  the  eoldier  to  learn  to  charge  a«nething  for 
hto  eervloes.  He  seema  to  have  loat  hto  reverence  for  women  and 
children,  and  he  aeems  ixidifferent  to  staying  within  the  theater 
of  (^Mrations.  Moreover,  a  prisoner  to  not  to  be  kept,  but  killed, 
and  the  population  of  a  captured  commxinity.  far  from  being 
harbored  or  driven  to  the  outokirts  at  most,  to  to  be  decimated. 
Tike  old  sporting  elements  that  believe  in  giving  a  bird  a  chance 
to  take  wing  have  disappeared  from  modem  war.  Zn  their  placea 
are  dull,  soulless  creatures  whose  idea  of  the  romance  of  war 
to  no  more  elevated  than  the  attitude  of  the  nocturnal  plunderer 
whoee  sportsmanship  embraces  the  dynamiting  of  fish. 

Now.  my  fellow  Americans,  here  to  a  pretty  picture  for  even  your 
moat  Intensely  nationaUsUe  countrymen  to  contemplate.    Here  al 
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last  to  a  war  which  no  one  can  win;  the  fun,  the  flash,  and  the 
glamor  go  when  our  own  very  housus  are  in  the  theater  of  war. 
when  our  own  children  are  not  only  accidental  but  deliberate 
targeta.  May  Z  call  you  a  miUtarist.  and  you  a  pacifist,  as  you 
instated  each  other  be  called  a  decade  ago?  Of  course  not.  You 
do  not  want  to  be  labeled,  and  your  old  absolutism  is  gone.  You 
and  you  want  to  be  salemen  of  the  Idea  that  war  does  not  pay 
anyone.  You  want  to  make  It  clear  to  those  that  hold  your 
country^  destiny  in  their  hands,  your  Congress  in  part  for 
example,  that  every  purpose  for  which  modem  nationa  might 
contend,  can  be  accomplished  better  by  some  other  medium  or 
instrument.  Universal  recognition  of  these  horrors,  if  it  haa 
come,  to  more  than  a  few  strides  on  the  path  to  peace 

It  to  true  that  the  growth  of  insUtutlons  has  dev^oped  the 
ablUty  to  destroy.  It  to  equaUy  true  that  it  to  difficult,  and  a  real 
military  challenge  to  any  nation,  to  keep  scientiflcally  abreast 
with  defenses  of  another's  tremendous  capacity  to  destroy  It  to 
shocking  that  today  armiee  do  not  fight  armiee.  but  whole  cotm- 
trtes  fight  whoto  countries.  Zt  to  readUy  seen  that  in  the  event 
of  futxire  ware  individuato  will  loee  every  whit  of  freedom  that  they 
ever  poeeeesed  and  private  property  every  form  of  security  ever 
enjoyed,  and  theee  imusual  deprivations  wlU  be  made  by  both  the 
alien  country  and  tho  country  which  exacta  so  great  a  toll  of 
allegiance. 

Wherein,  you  aak.  do  we  gather  any  enthusiasm  for  war  under 
theee  facte?  Z  think,  however,  that  saving  the  projection  of  a 
war>made  niler,  eome  erlsUnally  inaane  lealot  in  a  poeltlon  of 
power,  we  may  assume  that  no  one  in  power  to  likely  to  pick  on 
anyone  hto  slae.  internationally  ipeaklnff.    We  have  no  eneourage- 

"!H!'.  °l  A"***'  *^  ^^  5**P«  »•*  •  Wf  toUow  WlU  not  "chooae" 
a  little  fellow,  and  the  dancer  to  that  In  ao  doing  he  may  touch 
off  eomethint  bigger.  Butthe  great  mlnda  todayaie  in  not  more 
than  a  "penny  ante"  mood,  and  have  only  "ehieken  feed"  ambi- 
tions, present  atudtoe  would  Indleate,  In  thto  iltuotlen  there  to 
heme,  and  all  food  nationa  itand  by  ready  to  ihaflte  If  not  to  itoo 
I  fruily.  ^to  thVfMt  •  path  to  peSeer  &SiltSfll  to.  tf  i!i  S3 
rtollge  that  t  poth  mofbe  o  polhlo  glory  thoufh  Ito  aide  tnS 
moy  be  fraufflit  with  donier,  II  to  pTmmbIIo  thlak  Sat  the 
frankenatelB  monetor  of  war  BrfpaffBtSttMy  dUoy%etfby  ite 
•heer  ufltneM.   It  toeoneed^i^STSmbto  l?lLSk^i^^^ 

Thto  brlnfi  Ui  lo  i  prtHy  polnl,  Whol  are  BotloBf  dolBg  with 
their  armtfeond  BBVleir  InlPSSpeetUm  at  hmiSftSlouSSS 
thto  queetton.  Por  •  long  tUne  armtoi  and  navtoi  Imvo  done  loao 
tehtlng  than  anylMnf  eiie.  They  an  luftlfled  and  are  Juetlfylnf 
themselves  more  aad  mere  by  aervleee  other  than  mere  offense  and 

The  Amertoan  Army,  for  example,  hae  given  us  a  pioneer  appll- 

C.  C.  0.  Idea  aad  have  made  of  It  a  good  elvlUaa  product.  The 
wrvlee  to  valuahto  la  work  tad  eueoor  durUig  flood  and  other 
dlstroes.  I  have  asked  the  National  Guard  to  etudy  more  Ubor 
retotions,  even  at  the  expense  of  peifeetlag  the  head  salute  aad 
In  thto  Z  am  most  serious. 

What  other  littto  avenuee  i€  peaoe  have  we?  We— all  nattone 
together— would  do  well  to  require  one  another  to  speak  frankly 
upon  armament  needs,  to  teU  othere  frankly  that' which  now 
we  report  among  oureelvee  ei>  eeoretly,  for  eianmto.  how  many 
Kuna.  ahlpe.  alrpUnee  we  need,  and  for  what  purpoaee.  A  rldia^ 
lous  expoeition  such  aa  most  nationa  would  have  to  give,  were 
they  to  speak  the  truth  and  confess  their  fears  and  »»«hinons. 
would  not  likely  be  made,  aad  a  self-impoeed  reetrmlnt  would 
wane.  Z)efense  would  become  defense,  not  potential  aggreeaion. 
How  splendid  if  all  defendera  merely  eought  defenee. 

Imperialism  to  said  never  r.o  have  been  an  American  policy 
but  thto  statement  haa  been  (luesUoned  with  some  reaaon.  But 
today  where  have  '*the  white  man's  burden",  "d<:dlar  diplomacy"- 
and  "a  battleehip  wherever  a  dollar  to  inveeted"  gone?  They 
are  not  part  ol  our  national  thinking.  May  we  say  today  aa  an 
abeolute  statement  imperialism  to  not  American?  Of  courae. 
we  may.  Nonimperialism  to  not  universally  accepted,  and  we 
hear  that  eomebody  or  other  needs  colonlee.  But  if  some  of  ue 
are  backing  up  from  a  aure-fins  trip  down  the  alippery  wet  pave- 
ment that  leada  to  a  crash  head-on  Into  war,  does  it  not  foUow 
as  a  cwoUary  that  we  are  getting  that  much  cloeer  to  peace? 

Americans  are  prone  to  beUttto  mere  international  conversa- 
tions, saying  we  are  buUt  for  action,  not  for  words.  We  are 
amazed,  therefore,  to  see  our  Industrialtoto  and  labor  leaders 
talking  across  the  table,  liking  it.  and  getting  eomewhere.  Wher- 
evCT  and  whenever  they  do  so  they  are  not  on  a  path  merely, 
but  a  boulevard  that  leads  strtOght  to  labor  peace.  What  differ- 
ence to  there  between  labor  peace  and  any  other?  Why  do  many 
of  our  people  feel  that  they  must  regard  international  conversed 
won  as  being  Just  plain  gab?  Is  it  not  possible  that  we  have 
traveled  toward  peace,  on  a  wide,  wide  paUi.  each  time  we  have 
conversed  with  oxir  neighbors,  iind  that  more  and  more  frequent 
conversations  will  take  us  within  sight  of  the  iMtMd  highway? 
How  now  to  end  my  talk  tonlpht?  With  a  bundle  of  loose  enda? 
Shall  I  confesa  that  all  I  know  about  peace,  or,  worse  still,  that 
all  that  to  known  about  peace  Is  a  basket  of  loose  ends,  and  that 
the  only  paths  to  peace  are,  like  the  loose  ends,  though  perhaps 
more  nmnerous,  as  scattered  and  incomplete  as  the  ideas  thrown 
out  here  tonight? 

If  I  should  so  confess  before  a  toy  audience,  the  effect  would  be 
wonderful,   for  our   very   helpleeanees   and   relative    lu^Mel' 
would  frighten  a  lay  audience  into  some  hard  thmiHTu 


But  we  who  already  have  thought  long  and  hard  upoa  the  sub- 
ject of  International  relationa.  if  we  come  to  conclusions,  as  we 
must,  are  we  not  in  much  -better  position  than  the  toyman  in 
figuring  out  mere  premiaee?  The  conclusion  to  obvious.  We  must 
organise  and  plan,  organise  and  plan,  organise  and  plan. 

The  fragmentary  gains  I  have  menUoned  are  nearly  the  only 
gains  we  actually  have  made.  We  have  almoet  the  whoto  Job 
before  us;  little  of  it  behind  us.  We  have  had  little  trial  and 
error,  and  far  from  making  an  exact  adenoe  of  our  meeger  find- 
ings in  the  seldom-visited  laboratory  of  peaceful  experlmenta.  we 
have  scarcely  enough  dau  for  the  fCMmaUon  of  the  most  inexact 
sctence.  Seeking  peaoe  to  a  brand-new  activity.  But  the  rulee  are 
about  the  same  aa  any  eet  of  rulee  for  a  new  project.  Like  the 
fool  who  thought  he  could  make  a  steamboat,  hameas  electricity, 
fiy  an  airplane,  cut  through  America's  middle  with  a  canal  of 
water,  or  build  Boulder  Dam.  we  must  first  really  have  faith  la 
our  dream.  We  must  organise  and  plan,  and,  of  oourse,  everyone 
to  laughing  and  will  tough. 

They  do  not.  however,  know  why  they  tough,  becauae,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  world's  history,  all  the  plain  peopto  on  the  faoe 
of  the  earth  pray  for  peace  and  aak  the  goda  of  their  deetlnlee  to 
keep  war  from  their  Uvee.  and  with  thto  knowledge,  eome  of  us 
in  Congrees  and  aome  of  ua  not  in  Congrem  may  lay  a  ffirty 
atabto  foundation  for  the  world's  greateet  project. 


Senator  Norrif  and  the  Sapreme  Court  Plan 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PRENTISS  M.  BROWN 

OP  mOMtOAN 

IN  TMI  MENATI  OF  THE  UNITED  ITATKS 
tridav,  AprU  t,  mr 

AWnOLM  PROM  m  MTROXT  MlWf,  APRIL  7.  INT 

Mr.  BROWN  of  ftClohif tn.  Mr.  Prooidont.  on  AprO  7  tn 
•ditorlal  in  tbe  Drtrolt  Newt  phtd  g  rtrp  blfhlp  Omumd 
trlbutg  to  tht  diitlnittiibed  aenlor  Senator  from  Nebrggkh 
[Mr.  Nouig]  and  At  the  lame  timg  let  forth  a  verp  logical 
rtlgpiwrtnn  of  the  Court  lanie.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rsooth. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoip,  as  follows: 

[Ftom  the  Detroit  Hews,  Wedneeday,  Apr.  7.  lesTJ 

BT 


It  hae  been  left  to  Senator  Noaaxa— aa  usual,  it  almoet  might  be 
said— to  suggeet  what  eeems  the  one  unanswerabto  subeUtute  for 
the  Preaident's  Supreme  Court  plan.  Be  propiiece  to  father  aa 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  m^iripg  i%  eaaier  in  the  future 
to  change  or  add  to  the  provlalona  of  that  excellent  document. 

The  Constitution  grows  or  ^volvee  in  two  ways,  infrequently  by 
amendment  and  almoet  contlntially  by  the  prooees  of  Interpteta- 
tl<m.  A  good  ezampto  of  the  totter  waa  the  Supreme  Courfa  re- 
versal of  its  own  previous  opinion  on  the  oonstttuttonality  of  State 
minimum-wage  towa.  A  review  of  the  manifold  preeent-day  ftme- 
tions  of  the  State  and  Federal  Oovemmento  to  eufllctent  to 
demonstrate  that,  without  thto  Informal  method  of  amendment, 
the  Constitution  aa  originally  vrritten  and  intended  would  have 
proved  hopeleesly  Inadequate. 

The  excuae  for  tampering  with  the  Supreme  Court  to  that,  in 
reqiect  to  certain  fields  of  legislation,  the  prnrf  of  constitutional 
evolution  through  interpretation  hae  been  brought  to  a  dead  stop. 
It  to  appr«qnlate  enou^  to  retort  that,  when  the  courte  rvfoSe 
to  stretch  the  Constitution  further  in  a  given  direction,  the  right 
remedy  to  a  constitutional  amendment.  But  thto  retort  justjSee 
the  answer  the  ftrealdent  hae  made  to  it,  namely,  that  the  nrnuMe 
of  amendment  to  too  rigid  to  eubstltute  eatiafaetorUy  for  the 
gentler  and  eesentlally  more  ooneervative  remedy  ptovlded  by 
sympathetic  coostitutkmal  interpretation.  It  to  evldoit  that,  i 
the  procees  of  formal  amendment  were  not  too  rigid,  the  ooiirte 
never  would  have  stretched  the  Constitution  aa  f ar  aa  they  have 

What  Senator  Noaais  propoeee.  in  effect,  to  to  relieve  eomewhat 
thto  dangeroua  preesure  on  the  Judicial  branch  of  Oovemment. 
Be  would  make  the  proceea  of  amendment  easy  enough  «*»♦  no 
excuse  will  exist  for  attempting  to  prod  the  courts  Into  particular 
and  poeaibly  illogical,  constitutional  interpretationa.  ' 

Bto  propcMal  would  retain  the  requlrementa  aa  to  ratification  by 
three-fourtha  of  the  Statea.  but  would  submit  amendmento  to 
papular  referenduma  in  each  State.  Thoe  wlU  be  argument  aa 
to  Just  how  easy  the  proctea  of  amendment  ahould  be.  but  no 
doubt  to  artmlaslbla,  it  seema  to  ua,  that  In  orlnfClnle  tlw  tknto 
to  the  only  out  that  flta  the  '  — -t—         -«« 
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ilcminfn  to  liiBiicsota  Legislatiire  hj  the  Late 
Goyemor  Olson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN 

or  MomxsoTA 

DT  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

ftMoy.  Apra  I.  Iii7 


XMADOUBAL   MMOAOB    AMD    iFlOXAL 
Tm    LB0I8LATUIU    OF   lOMinMOT* 


I    TO 


Mr.  LDNDDEN.  Mr.  Preildent.  I  Mk  unanlmouft  conitnt 
ttmi  thert  be  printed  in  the  OomuMioiiAi.  Rioou  tbe  third 
tDMifurml  mumirr  of  the  late  Gtoy.  Floyd  B.  OImo  to  the 
Legislature  of  Minneeota.  delivered  January  9.  1936.  and  the 
•pedal  meange  of  Gov.  Floyd  B.  Olson  to  the  Legislature  of 
Minnesota  December  3,  1936. 

Floyd  B.  Olson  was  the  first  Farmer-Labor  Oovemor  in 
/^mj>ri«^n  history.  He  was  an  able  and  distinguished  states- 
man who  senred  his  peofde  with  great  courage. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  messages  were  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Rscoao.  as  foUowa: 

Thud  tmAvavtuj,  tfy*"*  or  Qow.  Tiom  B.  Olsok  td  tb>  Lnnn.*- 
TUBs  or  lixmnBOTA.  Jaituabt  9.  1035 

Mo  txmUtr  wbat  our  aoetal.  toonomle,  or  poUUeal  phlloaophles 
may  be.  the  condlttons  which  h*ve  prevailed  In  the  United  States 
during  the  past  S  yean  must  In  tljiimf  Itth  have  convinced  us 
that  the  social  and  economic  system  under  which  we  have  lived 
has  terrible  defects  and  vices.  The  Inability  of  millions  of  people, 
desirous  of  woridz^  at  gainful  onpioyment.  to  find  such  employ- 
ment: the  loss  of  homes  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  rural  and 
dty  dwellers,  through  no  fault  of  the  owners:  the  presence  of 
almost  one-flfth  of  tbe  population  at  the  United  States  upon  the 
faUef  rolls:  the  reaUaaUon  tliait  ev«n  during  so-called  p«lods  of 
prospsrlty  a  substantial  part  ot  our  people  w«re  living  on  or 
Mow  a  subsistence  basis;  the  Inability  of  farmers  to  sell  their 
pwduee  In  the  face  of  tb»  unsatlsfled  need  ot  mnuoos  tar  such 
prodoee:  tbe  ISdc  at  pvoper  aourtstamsnt  for  children;  and  the 
oonssqunt  atimttng  of  tbe  mental  and  physical  growth  at  our 
future  dUaens:  the  past  defense  by  the  economic  system  of  the 
enploymeiit  of  dilld  labor,  now  fortunately  substantially  removed 
through  the  national  admlnlstrattoo's  Mew  Deal— all  at  tbeee 
things  and  oMuiy  others  must  move  vm  to  attempt  to  cffeet  changes 
In  our  social  and  economic  system. 

We  mxmt  be  partienlarly  eonartoos  of  much-needed  changes 
In  that  system  becauae  of  the  present  denial  of  opportunity  tar 
employment  to  our  youUi,  and  the  menace  that  such  denial  of 
anpartunlty  win  <<AT*^f»}'M>  In  tbe  future. 

^Ea  what  X  believe  to  be  our  common  endeavor  to  uae  our  best 
efforts  In  tbe  rsaasi^ring  of  tbsse  evU  conditions,  we  need  not 
be  outteeraed  with  debatable  "Isms"  or  doctrines.  We  may  uas  as 
a  fuadaBMntal  basis  our  American  tradition  and  htfltagie.  This 
NaUon  was  founded  upon  tbe  phlloeopby  that  God  had  given 
people  tbe  sacred  rl^ts  of  llf*.  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hsp- 
jlniim.  and  that  gownmenta  wsrs  tnstltuted  for  tbe  eipress 
Mse  of  promoting  and  protecting  those  rights.  Xjet  us  there- 
Jom  together  upon  tbe  fundamental  basis  of  doing  our  oOl- 
„  nre  best  in  passing  and  tppKortot  legldatlon  rtflgned  to  ef- 
Uet  this  truly  American  pbtlciopby  byani^rovlng  the  standard 
of  VMag  at  our  people  as  much  as  possible:  by  protecting  and 
■treif^ltbsnliig  tbelr  Ubertlss:  and  by  making  the  "pursuit  of  hap- 
ptaeas"  and  tta  attalnmwrt  a  rmUty  rather  than  a  phrase.  Of 
omme  ws  cannot  entbcCly  solve  our  social  and  economic  problems. 
but  we  eaa  do  motti  to  aflerlate  tbem. 

aocui.  twtamtnom 

at  you  dleagieo  wttb  me  ta  my  beUsf 
It  allevlattan  of  tbe  soOtelng  of  tbe 
lUetle  I  B|>itaHMii.  bat  X  am  stao 
eonvlnoad  tbe*  tbe  great  ma|wlty  of  you  do  i«ree  wltb  me  m  tbe 
for  tb»  pMsage  of  Isgtslannw  tending  to  give  sodal  and 
aseurtty  ttam  want  to  oar  oMasns.  The  leglslatkm  of 
wbieb  X  dMB  propoBS  to  ycm  baa  tbe  support  of 
mlUtans  of  publle<fl|ilrtted  people  tbrougboot  tbe  United  States. 

Tbe  ntitfr*^  aibnliitslialliMi  prupesus  to  levy  a  tas  of  S  percent 
upon  pey  rolls  In  tbe  United  States  In  order  to  build  up  an  unem- 
ployment issBus  fund  for  tbe  payment  of  benefits  to  tboae  wbo 
aoffsr  a  leas  of  employaMnt  m  tbe  future.    Payments  will  be  die- 

bnrs  ai«  pissiirl.    Wbtte  Hm  propossdMnal  Mmt  JateUnquent  m 

•Ota  abonld  asatt  Itssif  of  tba  <j|>|WtMnlty  tbna  px—ated  for 
future  sseivtty.  Tbe  iaiiai|ilii|iiiwil  tasaruMe  MB  ptMsntsd  by 
me  to  tbe  IMt  asamon  of  tbe  laglslatoire,  eubjeet  to  certain  sub- 


stantial amendments,  such  as  providing  for  a  State-wide  pool, 
can  be  used  by  you  as  a  basis  for  the  drafting  of  your  ultimate 
blU. 

Tbe  national  administration  also  proposes  to  collect  a  aulDclent 
sum  of  money  through  taxation  with  which  to  assist  States  having 
old-age  pensl<m  laws.  That  assistance  will  be  to  a  mailmum 
extent  of  $10  per  person. 

Our  preeent  old-age  pension  law  should  be  Ubermllaed  as  to 
anxMjnts  paid,  age  limits,  length  of  reeldenoe,  and  property  re- 
quirements. Becauae  of  the  diAcidty  on  the  part  of  eligible  appU- 
eanta  In  couatlee  having  a  high  rate  of  tas  dellaqueney  to  obtain 
the  psnsloo  Justly  due  them,  and  for  other  reasons,  the  ooet  of 
an  old-age  puMdon  system  in  Minnesota,  over  and  above  tbe  grants 
raoelved  from  tho  Federal  Ck>vemment,  should  be  ftnanoed  entirely 
by  tbe  State.  The  nsoeemry  funds  for  that  purpose  asay  be  ob- 
tained through  the  imposition  of  higher  lahorltaaee  taxes,  as 
hereinafter  outlined  by  me.  Tbe  assumption  of  tbe  flnanelng  of 
oM-age  pensions  by  the  State  and  PMeral  Oovemments  wlU  not 
only  result  in  absolute  eqtiallty  between  eUgibles  aU  over  the 
State,  but  win  also  relieve  local  tas  burdens. 

I  also  reoommend  the  passage  of  nutemlty  and  beattb  and  aod- 
dent  Insurance  legislation,  with  your  pennlaslon.  I  shall  here- 
after addrem  a  q>ecial  communication  to  you  ooveiing  in  detaU 
such  legislation. 

TO  protect  our  cttlnns  In  the  retention  of  their  properties  I 
recommend  the  continuation  of  the  Mortgage  Bdoratorlum  Act 
untU  May  1,  1937,  with  an  amendment  hereltutftcr  referred  to. 


During  the  1033  special  session  of  the  leglslatxire  a  law  was 
passed  providing  for  tbe  expenditure  of  $5,000,000  by  the  SUte,  In 
cooperation  with  the  Federal  Government,  for  direct  relief,  work 
reUef,  and  reemployment  of  citizens  of  Minnesota.  Since  paasage 
of  that  law  Minnesota  has  received  approximately  thirty-two  and 
one-half  million  dollars  from  tbe  Federal  Oovernment  for  such 
relief  purposes.  Tbe  $5,000,000  provided  by  you  has  been  spent  or 
allocated  for  expenditure  by  tbe  State  executive  council.  A  de- 
tailed account  of  sucb  expenditures  will  be  furnished  to  you  by 
the  executive  council. 

The  relief  bill  paaeed  at  tbe  1933  session  of  the  legislature 
provided  tor  the  raising  of  relief  money  through  tbe  Imposition 
of  a  tax  up<m  beer,  wine,  and  whisky.  The  proceeds  of  that  tax 
are  about  $3,000,000  per  annum.  Provision  was  made  in  tbe  law 
for  tbe  sale  of  certificates  of  indebtedness,  which  were  made  liens 
upon  tbe  liquor  tax  receipts  and  not  general  obligations  of  tbe 
B^te.  Tbe  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota  has  siistalned  the  validity 
of  tbe  act.  Sucb  certificates  as  it  was  necessary  to  sell  in  order 
to  obtain  relief  funds  were  readily  disposed  of  at  an  Interest  rate  of 
3  percent.  The  outstanding  certificates  are  liens  upon  the  receipts 
for  1935. 

Similar  certificates  of  indebtedness  creating  liens  upon  liquor 
tax  receipts  In  1936  and  succeeding  years  can  be  sold  without  any 
difflculty  at  a  3-percent  or  lower  rate  of  interest. 

The  Federal  Government  proposes  to  engage  in  a  gigantic  work 
program  in  the  United  States  in  order  to  create  employment  for 
thoee  now  on  relief  roils  wbo  may  be  classified  as  employables,  and 
for  other  unemployed  persons  not  on  public  relltf  roUs.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  allotments  to  Minnesota  from  this  fund  will  be  con- 
siderably m  excess  of  the  amount  allocated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  Minnesota  for  public  relief  during  1934.  The  Federal 
Government  expects  tbe  several  States  and  the  local  political  sub- 
divisions thereof  to  contribute  a  share  of  the  total  cost,  falling 
which  the  Federal  Government  will  either  tUmintmh  or  withhold 
its  contribution.  Tbe  Federal  Government  has  estimated  that  tbe 
reasonable  contribution  of  tbe  State  of  Minnssota  and  Its  local 
poUtical  subdivisions  should  be  $30,000,000  for  1935  and  1936.  It 
te  estimated  that  local  political  subdlvlslcms  should  contribute 
about  <me-hatf  of  that  anumnt  and  the  State  the  balance. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  you  amend  the  relief  law  passed 
at  the  1933  special  session  of  tbe  legislature  so  as  to  authorise 
the  expenditure  by  tbe  State,  for  tbe  purpoees  and  In  the  man- 
ner provided  In  stich  existing  law,  of  tbe  sum  of  $10,000,000  for 
1935  and  1986,  and  that  you  provide  for  tbe  raising  of  such 
amount  through  tbe  sale  of  certificates  of  indebtedness  operating 
as  liens  on  liquor-tax  receipts  for  tbe  years  1936,  1937,  1938,  and 
1989.  In  the  same  manner  as  is  now  provided  in  the  existing  relief 
law  passed  at  the  1933  special  sebslon. 

The  Federal  program  contemplates,  among  other  things,  rural 
electrification  and  metropolitan  and  rani  housing  projects. 

Only  5  percent  of  Minnesota  farms  are  connected  with  central- 
stotion  power,  as  compared  with  10  percent  for  the  United  States. 
The  average  Minnesota  rates  are  higher  than  the  average  rates 
throughout  the  coxmtry.  Approximately  88  percent  of  lOnnesota 
farms  have  no  electricity  service,  either  through  a  central  station 
or  Independent  plants. 

Thia  Federal  program  offers  the  greatest  opportunity  the  State 
of  Minnesota  has  ever  had  to  aaslst  Its  fsrm  population.  Bn- 
abllng  legislation  by  you  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out 
tbe  Federal  iHt>gram.  This  legislation  wUl  include  a  llberallza- 
tfcm  of  the  laws  of  the  State  with  reference  to  cooperative  enter - 
pnsee,  and  wUl  necessitate  a  law  giving  munlclpalltlee  which  own 
and  operate  power  and  light  planto  authority  to  extend  their 
lines  beyond  the  boundaries  of  such  cities  and  villages  without 
any  mileage  restrictions,  aU  of  which  I  reoommend. 

Xieglalatlon  will  also  be  necessary  wltti  reference  to  housing 
projects,  forms  of  which,  with  your  permission.  I  will  eabmit  to 
you  in  the  near  futura. 
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<rf  *h«  dimculties  at  uniform  administration  of  relief 

In  ooimtles  having  the  township  system  of  ^oor  relief,  the  town- 
ship system  should  be  abolished  and  the  county  system  orovlded 
for  aU  the  countlea  of  Minnesota.  i«^»t««« 

aoucuLTUsa 

m  the  interests  of  the  fsrmers  of  Minnesota,  the  tax  laws 
Should  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  for  the  removal  or  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  real-estato  tax  upon  tbe  first  $4,000  of  valuaUon  of  aU 
homesteads. 

I  recommend  that  the  Mortgage  Moratorium  Act  be  so  amended 
•s  to  provide  that  whenever  the  ownsr-oocupant  of  a  farm  sesl^lng 
court  relief  from  mortgage  forseloeur*.  or  eviction,  followlnc  the 
explratlmi  ot  the  period  of  redemption,  offers  to  turn  over  to  tbe 
owner  of  the  mortgagt  iqxm  suoi  farm  one-fotutb  of  tb»  erop 
production  of  such  fana  for  the  calendar  year  as  a  payment  to 
apply  upon  existing  Indebtedness  to  sueb  mortgsgto.  U  shan  be- 
come roaadatoiT  upon  the  oourt  to  restrain  anyafetempted  for*- 

The  passage  of  this  amendment  win  not  only  give  tbs  security  of 
a  home  to  live  In  to  the  farmer  wbo  has  been  obUaed  to  mortnm 
his  farm  but  wlU  also  Influence  tbe  mortgagee  toasslst the  farmer 
to  that  hU  production  yield  may  be  Inernsed. 

I  also  recommend  that  the  rural-credit  bureau  be  authorised  to 
sell  farms  owned  by  the  State  upon  a  crop-payment  plan  compa- 
rable to  the  preeent  and  customary  leasing  process.  Under  ^nrh 
a  plan  tbe  share  of  the  crop  to  be  turned  over  by  tbe  purchaser 
would  be  comparable  to  the  net  cash  Income  <a  the  particular 
farm,  exclusive  of  the  amount  necessary  to  Tnit>Ti».4tn  the  family. 

This  suggestion  Is  made  upon  the  fundamental  theory  that 
valuations  are  based  entirely  upon  actual  or  potential  Income, 
and  that  farm-land  valiiee  are  determined  for  the  moet  part  by  the 
residue  of  the  farm  income  over  and  above  what  Is  neceesary  to 
maintain  tbe  farm,  ito  equipment,  and  the  farm  family  It  Is 
out  of  this  residue  that  interest  and  principal  are  paid  on  the  pur- 
chase price  of  the  farm  or  on  the  mortgage. 

Under  this  plan  a  great  number  of  rural-credit  farms  wUl  be 
returned  to  the  tax  rolls:  tbe  returns  to  Uie  nval-credle  depart- 
ment wlU  not  only  increase  but  wUl  become  more  certain,  andthe 
opportunities  for  liquidation  of  the  department  will  be  gzeatlv 
Improved.  o         * 

In  my  opinion  tbe  foregoing  proposals  for  payment  by  the  farmer 
of  his  obligaUons  In  kind  Instead  of  cash  wfil  not  only  give  him 
added  secxulty  for  the  retantlon  of  his  home  but  wlU  5ve  him 
other  economic  advantages  In  that  his  creditors  wlU  have  to  share 
with  the  farm  debtor  aU  the  imoertalntles  of  production,  price,  and 
markets.  Consequently  many  grox^M  now  opposed  Indirectly  to 
the  demands  of  agriculture  wm  lend  mare  assistance  toward  rem- 
edying the  inequalities  from  which  agrlctUture  Is  now  suffering. 

In  view  of  the  prlce-flxlng  opportunities  given  by  national  legis- 
lation to  Industry,  and  In  view  at  tbe  curtaUment  of  farm  produc- 
tion in  the  face  of  a  oonsiunption  need  that  exceeds  the  produc- 
tion capacity  of  agriculture  at  ito  peak,  except  for  wheat.  1  urge 
you  to  inemorlallse  Congress  to  pass  legislation  directing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  fix  miniTniim  prices  upon  basic  farm 
TOmmodltles  as  a  prerequlsita  to  any  plan  or  program  for  produo- 
tion  control  of  such  basic  farm  conuxu9dlUea.  *'"*'*"  *"^  proouo- 

LABOB 

The  weU-belng  of  the  people  of  this  State  Is  dependent  baslcany 
upon  the  buying  power  of  agriculture.  But  agriculture  can  have 
no  buying  power  unless  it  is  able  to  seU  Ite  products  at  prices 
v^ch  represent  a  fair  profit  above  the  cost  of  production.  Ool- 
lecuvely,  labor  is  the  largest  consumer  of  food  producta  that  we 
have.  In  order  that  It  may  be  able  to  purchase  farm  commodities 
at  prices  repreeenting  a  profit  to  the  producer,  it  is  necessary  that 
labor  have  employment  based  upon  decent  wage  standarda.  llie 
wcurlng  of  a  acale  of  wagee  roOdent  to  m>t«t>i^  decent  stand- 
utls  of  living  for  wortdng  pec^le  and  their  families  Is  usually 
obtained  only  through  constant  and  bitter  struggle.  In  ita  en- 
deavor  to  achieve  a  decent  standard  of  living,  labor  should  have 
legal  protecUon.  This  can  be  accomplished  in  Mlxmesota  through 
the  paswge  of  a  Uw  giving  the  State  industrial  commission  an- 
thwlty,  by  regulation,  to  prescribe  minimum  wages,  hoinv  of  labor 
and  working  conditions  within  the  State.  Such  an  act  ahould  also 
legally  guarantee  the  right  of  ««ecUve  bargaining,  such  rl^t  to 
be  defined  clearly  and  definitely,  and  not  In  the  amhlguouslan- 
guage  ot  section  7  (a)  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act 

Legal  authority  should  be  granted  to  any  State  reUef  or  reem- 
ployment commission  now  existing  or  to  be  created  to  leaae  and 
operate  factorlee  In  order  to  furnish  employment  therein  for  the 
upemployed.  and  to  provide  for  tbe  distribution  of  the  producta 
thus  manufactured  to  needy  cltlaens  of  the  State  upon  a  reUef 

TAXATIOW 

The  tax  Bjrstem  <rf  the  State  needs  a  thorough  revision.  The 
•seessment  of  taxes  should  be  based  upon  the  principle  of  mtmn^ 
and  ability  to  pay  on  the  part  of  the  perscm  assessed.  To  this 
principle  may  be  added  the  one  of  presumptive  means  and  ability 
to  pay.  For  example,  cme  wbo  has  large  holdings  of  considerable 
▼alue  presumptively  has  a  greater  means  and  ability  to  pay  th*n 
one  with  property  of  smaU  quantity  and  value. 

Tbe  principle  of  presun^itlve  means  and  ability  to  pay  may  be 
logically  applied  to  the  real-CRtate  tax  upon  homesteads,  and  to 
the  license  tax  upon  automobiles. 

X  recommend  an  amendment  to  the  so-called  homestead-tax 
^w  passed  at  your  1933  session  and  since  approved  by  tbe 
Supreme  Court  of  Mlnneeota,  under  the  terms  of  which  amend- 


ment tbe  first  $4,000  of  valuation  of  the  homestead  wm  be  exempt 
from  taxation.  As  an  alternative  to  complete  exen4>tlan,  tbe  least 
that  could  be  done  In  an  endeavor  to  aid  people  In  tbe  retentton 
of  their  homes  and  to  encourage  the  aoq\xlsltlon  of  homes  by 
those  not  now  owning  them  would  be  an  amendment  to  tbe  pies 
ent  homestead-tax  law  so  that  the  first  $4,000  of  valuation  would 
be  taxed  on  the  basis  of  not  to  exceed  10  percent  of  sueb  valua- 
tion Instead  of  the  present  rate  of  35  percent  on  platted  propsaty 
and  30  percent  on  unplatted  property. 

If  you  decide  that  tbe  motor-vehicle  taxes  shaU  not  rwart  to 
tbe  rates  In  effect  prior  to  tbe  legislative  act  of  19SS,  X  Koom- 
mend  that  the  rates  determined  upon  In  any  new  elasalfloatlon 
■hall  be  progressive  as  to  valuation.  For  sxample.  tbe  tax  rate 
upon  an  exMOslve  oar  sbaU  be  substantlaUy  greater  tbaa  upon 
an  Inexpensive  one. 

Factual  date  gathered  from  tbe  enf oroemeat  of  the  Ineoaae-tax 
law  passed  at  tbe  ins  iisslon  of  the  leglaUture  Is  very  lateiest. 
ing.  and  should  prow  vary  valuable  to  you  in  your  oonsldaratioa 
of  changes  ta  that  law.  I  shaU  not  weary  you  wltb  a  completo 
redtal  of  such  data,  but  shaU  caU  your  attention  to  sevwal  very 
significant  facto: 

One-half  of  aU  inoome  tax  on  Individuals  was  collected  fram 
71S  returns  with  net  Incomes  of  over  $11JM.  The  other  half 
came  from  33.676  returns  wltb  net  1n«vnnes  under  that  figuM 
The  tax  returns  Indicate  that  87.9  percent  of  the  gross  tnooine 
of  the  taxpayer  la  net  Income.  No  dtlxen  in  Mliiiieeiita  en- 
gaged exclusively- In  farming  paid  an  Income  tax,  but  of  tbe  131 
corporations  ta  the  State  who  reported  taxable  net  taoooies  of 
$50,000  or  more  for  1934.  34  were  engaged  ta  trading  ta  or  protiss 
tag  farm  commodities:  4  were  engaged  ta  manufacturing  grata 
supplies:  and  8  were  engaged  ta  manufacttirtag  or  nriiefilns 
foodstuffs.  —-■-—• 

The  Imposition  of  rates  ta  the  higher  brackete  equal  to  the 
Income-tax  ratee  of  other  States  would  yield  ta  wiTiwfi^  ^n 
tacome-tax  return  substantially  greater  than  that  ccdleeted.  Hie 
reductlcm  of  exemptions  so  as  to  broaden  the  baae  of  Itk^wis 
taxation  would  result  ta  a  very  slight  tacrease  ta  tbe  aggregate 
amount  collected.  X  recommend  that  the  tacome-tax  ratee  bn- 
poeed  ta  the  higher  brackete  be  substantlaUy  Incraased. 

Through  an  oversight  no  pnud  provisions  were  taoocporated 
ta  the  Income-tax  law  passed  at  the  1933  session.  Tbat  defect 
should  be  remedied  by  you. 

Under  our  preeent  Inherttance-tax  law  there  la  no  bra^otlng 
of  bequesta  ta  excees  of  $100,000.  Instead  of  a  fiat  rate  on 
bequeste  ta  excess  of  $100,000  the  rate  of  taxation  should  be 
increased  with  each  $100,000  added  bequeet. 

I  recommend  an  tacrease  ta  the  inheritance-tax  rates  ta  tbe 
higher  brackete  to  be  thus  created,  graduated  up  to  00  percent 
ta  the  highest  bracket  of  $1,000,000.  I  further  recommend  tbat 
the  taxes  so  collected  be  used  exclusively  for  the  fln»tv»^n£  qc 
the  operation  of  social  legislation  heretofore  referred  to. 

I  agata  advocate  an  tacreaee  ta  the  percentage  rate  of  groas- 
eamings  taxee  upon  public  utlllUe*.  They  should  pay  tbe  same 
amount  of  tax  under  the  groes-eamings  tax  system  as  they  would 
be  obliged  to  pay  If  they  were  subjected  to  a  pioueity  tax.  Tbcr 
now  pay  considerably  lees.  •-  «—  *  # 

The  chata-store-tax  law  should  be  made  more  drastic  and 
effective  by  Increaaing  the  ratee  of  taxation  upon  the  larxer 
cfiato  Institutions.  ^^*^ 

I  sgata  urge  the  passage  of  a  blU  providing  that  every  tanayer 
be  required  to  pay  his  or  Ite  taxee  before  he  or  it  shall  have 
the  right  to  contest  the  same,  subject  of  course  to  sucb  future 
remittances  as  the  court  shaU  decide  upon;  and  providing  for 
the  appotatment  of  a  receiver  ta  the  case  of  nonpayment  of 
taxee.  The  action  of  the  mining  companies  ta  northeni  Mta- 
neeota  ta  practically  Impoverishing  the  local  subdlvteloiM  of 
government  through  their  refusal  to  pay  taxes  seemi  to  OM  to 
make  such  action  mandatory  on  your  part. 

Xam  sure  that  we  are  aU  ta  accord  ta  a  detiie  to  Am  the 
burden  of  taxation  from  real  estate  as  much  as  possible.  Ttunt 
can  partially  be  accomplished  t^  a  drastic  strengthening  of  tbe 
money  and  credlte  tax  law.  A  more  substantial  shift  can  be 
accomplished  throui^  the  medium  of  the  so-called  corporate 
excess-tax  law  passed  at  the  leglshtttve  seeslon  of  1879.  Atest 
case  to  determine  the  constltutlonaUty  of  that  Uw  Is  now  pend- 
ing. A  reading  of  court  decisions,  Including  one  br  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  on  Identical  leglsb&Ion  ta  other 
States,  suggesta  that  the  law  wfll  be  sustained.  X  am  of  tbe 
opinion  that  the  ■sseseniBnt  of  this  tax  upon  a  personal-property 
basis,  particularly  If  ccdlectlon  was  made  for  unpaid  taxee  during 
past  years,  would  result  ta  conflscatI<m  of  oorporate  propertlee. 
A  law  fair  ta  Ite  terma.  however,  can  be  devised.  If  that  Is  not 
done,  and  the  1879  statute  Is  upheld  by  the  Oourt.  there  wUl  ba 
no  choice  but  to  tavoke  tbe  authority  of  the  State  for  fun 
collection. 

A  statistical  analysis  shows  that  If  this  tax  Uw  had  been  en- 
forced ta  past  years,  and  a  real  effort  made  by  the  then  authanttsB 
to  collect  the  money  and  credlte  taxes  due,  real-estate  taxes  would 
have  been  cut  by  at  least  83Vi  percent.  During  a  period  of  de- 
pression it  wUl  be  difficult  to  effect  a  cut  ta  that  amount  tbimvb 
the  proper  enforcement  of  the  money  and  credlte  tax  and  a  fair 
corparate  exoem  tax.  tmt  a  very  substantial  cut  can  be  tberebr 
effected.  ' 

X  reoommend  tbat  you  carry  out,  by  ajqyroprlate  leglsUtlon.  tbe 
rosndate  of  tbe  people  of  Mtanesoto  exprtssed  through  ratification 
of  the  oonstltutlanal  amendnunt  providing  for  tbe  *«^*^nHffn  fNn 
taxation  of  bousebcM  goods  and  farm  madUaery. 
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BoD»-fide  eoop«rmMv«  cntarprlMS  la  KOmiMoU  are  nam  exempt 
ftom  Vtn  payment  of  eertaln  tun,  incladlng  the  IneoeM  tax 
Pwnfo  tiM  only  real  opportunity  for  eqnltabla  dtttmwtlon  or 
pnduead  wealth  and  InooBW  and  th«  attainment  of  a  decent 
ittandard  of  imng  to  found  In  a  qwtem  of  oooperattvdy  owned  and 
operated  enterprlaes  of  produeera  and  oooramerB,  I  reeoounend 
Sat  aU  prtjpetty  wed  In  the  opermtlan  of  each  enterpiieee  be 
eawmpt  from  any  tax. 
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In  IMS  I  ealled  the  attention  of  our  lefteUture  to  the  Krious 
■Itoatlan  which  exlsU  in  aone  of  our  northern  oounUee  as  regards 
the  lewsehei  of  T^"<«  to  the  State  for  noopeyxnent  of  taxes.  Even 
befote  the  depression  there  wece  over  4.000j000  acres  so  far  In 
arrears  that  redemption  by  the  owners  seemed  out  of  the  question. 
The  past  few  years  have  naturaUy  agBavated  the  sltxiatlon.  It 
■eemslneTltoble  that  a  large  acreage  of  swamp  and  cut-over  wud 
i^art  Is  going  to  revert  to  puhUc  ownership  In  the  near  future. 
Ultimate  reversion  of  10.000JOOO  or  13^100.000  acres  to  not  out  of  the 
Mahn  of  possibility. 

The  lak  togtriiiure  provided  a  ten^Knary  moratorium  on  tax 
to  give  time  to  work  out  a  more  permanent  sdutton. 
_i  has  now  ooom  to  ssA  a  more  far-dgbted  and  lasting 
to  daal  with  thto  land  m  northern  Minnesota. 

To  And  the  solution  to  thto  problem  of  cut-over  tax-delinquent 
wiiH  X  appointed  In  1939  a  land-utfUaatlon  committee,  headed  by 
riDeirtsiir TntTM  D.  Ooibnaa.  of  the  Btate  University,  to  go  Into  the 
■Ituatkm  %»*<«  make  rr*""""**"^********  The  committee  devoted 
Bsaity  a  year  to  a  study  of  the  land-use  problems  in  the  State. 
•ad  wtthln  the  last  month  has  satamltted  a  comprehensive  report 
la  which  It  makae  vary  uuncrete  reoommenrtatlnins  tcx  the  solution 
flf  the  prvAlem.  Ooplea  of  thto  report  have  been  sent  to  every 
mt-'ber  of  the  kftolanirs.  and  I  oommend  the  report  of  the  laad- 
m»fn-.»i,<^  oommiHeeto  your  careful  consideration. 

I  recommend  that  you  reftmln  from  enacting  further  tax  bar- 
gain statutaa  after  the  manner  of  Laws  (tf  1833.  chiq;>ter  414.  sec- 
Son  1.  Thto  atatute  was  passu i1  by  you  la  1933  and  no  doubt  to 
still  fresh  In  your  memory.  It  pennlts  and  allows  a  property 
owner  under  ctftaln  dreumstancea  to  satisfy  hto  delinquent  taxes 
la  full  by  the  payment  of  a  tractkm  thereof.  Thto  sUtute  to 
Nearly  uneonstttutlonal  In  that  It  vlolatas  that  part  of  artlcte  9. 
•setloo  1.  of  the  MlnneeoU  Ctmstttutlon.  which  requires  that  "taxes 
^h»»»  be  uniform  upon  the  same  class  of  subjects."  Classlflca- 
ttons  r*****  by  the  togtolvturs  of  taxahto  subjects  mitot  not  be 
imieasnrslilr  fanciful  or  arbitrary.  The  statute  paaeed  by  you  at 
the  last  regular  seesloo  classlflas  realty  owners  Into  two  clsiwfs, 
tlii5TT^  who  pfty  promptly  and  thoss  who  do  not,  and  exacts  a 
|.yfc«>  nUm  from  the  tcrwat  than  from  the  latter.  Thus  a  pre- 
mium to  put  upon  delinquency.  Persons  and  corporations  owning 
large  properties  are  encouraged  to  let  their  taxes  become  delin- 
quent, knowing  that  In  time  a  settlement  la  fun  may  be  seciired 
t^  the  payment  of  an  amount  lees  than  that  originally  aaseseed. 
Thto  results  In  injustice  and  inequity. 

I  leooounend.  rather,  that  you  enact  a  law  dealgned  to  permit 
1^  State  to  oompromlee  and  settle  delinquent  taxes  where  neces- 
sary, but  Uukt  In  so  doing  you  do  not  encourage  or  permit  tax- 
payers to  let  their  taxes  become  dellnqiifnt  deliberately,  with  a 
^w  to  eetUing  them  later  at  a  discount.  Such  a  result  as  I 
iftiould  like  to  see  achieved  could  be  accomplished  by  the  enact- 
mmt  of  a  statute  permitting  a  tbwough  examlnattnn  by  the  tax 
commlntitn  and  boards  of  county  uiiiiiiilsslimi  iii  after  a  certain 
psrlod  of  aonpaymsnt  or  dsllnqueney.  In  such  an  evsmlnatlon. 
&e  ahlUty  of  the  owner  to  pay.  the  value  at  the  pruperty.  the 
f*tmwt±  that  the  State  would  reallae  from  a  sale  as  against  a 
cosapwmitos  and  perhiya  other  factors  should  be  considered  and 
become  determinative.  Then  a  compromise  or  eettlement  could  be 
made.  In  thto  manner  voluntary  dallnqucaelea  would  not  be  per- 
mitted and  yet  the  State  ooold  legitimately  compramtoe  datma  for 
taaee.  Further,  it  to  very  probable  that  such  a  statute  would  con- 
stttHte  a  reasonable  dassUlcatlon  and  would  not  violate  the  uni- 
fpcmtty  dauae  of  artlcto  9.  section  1.  of  the  IClnneeoU  ConsUtu- 
It  ssems  proper  that  yon  should  empuwei  the  tax  oommto- 
whleh  now  has  machinery  for  thto  purpose,  and  the  board 
county  eommlsslflnsrs  in  each  eooaty  with  authority  to  con- 
lavasttgatloas  and  examinations  and  with  autliorlty  to  com- 
pramtoe and  settle  taxes^  Uftmaoa.  tat  suggesting  thaee  agendee 
Is  that  the  benellto  of  soeh  a  law  than  win  be  readily  avallahle 
to  an  etUasna  and  taj^Mtywik 

On  ths  basto  of  preeent  lewnues.  the  lilnneenfa  Department  of 
Highways  wiU  be  unable  la  1935  aad  1936  to  obtala  federal  high- 
way aid  aUotaksats  autbortosd  by  Oongrsas.  These  allotments,  as 
authotlaed  by  the  Baydea-Cartwxight  Act.  wfU  aakouat  to  nearly 
$7^)00.000  for  thto  State  in  the  next  2  years.  Thto  money  wQl 
not  be  i^ven  to  MlmnfiTa  unlees  tt  to  matched  dollar  for  dollar 
State  foada.  If  it  to  not  matched  here,  it  wffl  go  to  Increase 
its  to  other  States. 

maamote's  pressat  laahHtty  to  match  Federal  funds  to  due 
to  the  tacreaee  la  mileage  of  the  truak  system  mads  by  the 
1993  tetolAtare.  aad  the  rtscresss  la  motor  v<tfiJde  Uoease 
made  atttM  same  time.  The  eSWta  of  thto  lagreaee  la  , 
aad  itorTsssi  ta  nveaiMs  wers  cuehioned  in  1933  aad  1934  by 
eumgsnty  IMsral  hl^way  graate  wtaieh  tbe  State  reoetred  with- 
out  aaf  n"*^*^  nhUgaflon,  Sodi  graate  cnahlsd  tt»e  depart- 
■MUt  of  hlgbwava  to  catty  on  eonatraetton  la  the  past  MsnaluiB. 
^rdly  aay  iwliiwlliin  edP  be  pothle  la  the  next  btoaatum  It 
rasa  of  t&s  highway  a^aitaMDt  are  aot 


me  »«»ti«wi^i  Oovemment's  policy  on  fntore  highway  aM 
f^i«m«Mi  by  Preddent  Booeevdt  on  signing  the  Hayden-Cart- 
wrlght  Act.  In  June,  1934,  when  he  said:  "Notice  also  to  given 
to  the  44  State  legialetures  which  convene  early  next  year  (1935) 
that  unmatched  emergency  grants  are  to  be  abandoned,  and  that 
there  to  to  be  a  return  to  tbe  established  plan  which  required 
that  the  States  shall  meet  the  Federal  Government  half  way 
in  paying  the  cost  of  new  construction." 

Therefore,  If  the  Minnesota  Leglslattire  wtehee  thto  State  to 
receive  its  share  of  Federal  aid  In  1935  and  1936.  it  must  provide 
additional  State  highway  revenues,  lilnnesota  ranks  near  the 
bottom  among  the  States  In  the  matter  oi  taxea  paid  by  the 
awage  motorist. 

At  the  request  of  the  department  of  highways,  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  conducted  in  the  past  year  a 
cominehenslve  study  of  Minnesota's  highway  problem.  The  re- 
sults of  thto  study  will  be  available  to  the  1935  legislature. 

The  proposed  State  constitutional  amendment  ratifying  the 
1983  UEpaxisUm  of  the  trunk  system  and  preventing  further  addi- 
tions until  the  enlarged  system  shall  have  been  75  percent  perma- 
nently improved,  failed  of  adoption  at  the  general  election  In 
November  1934.  Since  then  there  have  been  suggestions  that 
further  additions  be  made  to  the  system  at  the  1935  leglstotive 
session. 

It  to  true  that  certain  logical  additions  to  the  trunk  system 
were  not  included  in  the  1933  expansion.  However,  the  danger  to 
gnMit  that  If  these  should  be  added  In  1935,  the  door  wlU  be 
opezMd  to  don^^"***  for  inclusion  of  a  large  mileage  of  new  routes 
which  the  highway  department  will  iK>t  be  financially  able  to 
maintain.  Unwise  additions  also  would  Invite  litigation  which 
might  Jeopardise  the  present  status  of  the  trunk  system.  There- 
fore no  propoeato  for  new  additions  at  thto  time  should  be  granted 
without  the  most  serious  consideration. 

Serious  «iT\*nrfai  embarrassment  Is  caused  the  highway  depart- 
ment In  thoee  years  when  the  legislature  extends  the  time  limit 
for  payment  of  motor  vehicle  license  fees.  To  enable  the  depart- 
ment to  meet  its  obligations  during  the  time  between  January  1 
and  the  deferred  date  established  for  Ilcerxse  pajrments.  It  to  recom- 
mended that  the  legislature  authorize  the  department  of  high- 
ways to  anticipate  such  delayed  license  fee  recdpts  by  borrowing 
from  available  State  funds. 

Improvements  in  internal-combustion  matan  are  BMklng  tt 
poedble  for  more  and  more  motor  vehicles  to  use  fueto  other  than 
gasoline.  Such  fueto  are  not  subject  to  the  Mlnnesoto  gasoltne 
tax.  It  to  obviously  xmjust  to  tax  the  gasoline  uaed  in  most  motor 
vehicles  and  not  to  tax  a  different  fuel  used  in  other  motor  ve- 
hicles transporting  commodities  on  the  public  highways.  I^n>edlal 
legislation  to  needed. 

The  1933  I^lslature  enacted  a  driver's  license  law  and  placed 
Its  administration  under  the  commissioner  of  highways.  No  ade- 
quate provtolon  was  made  in  the  legislation  for  flnandng  the 
operation  of  thto  act  on  a  permanent  basto.  Unless  such  provision 
to  made,  an  effective  administration  cannot  be  provided  in  the 
future. 

Sentiment  has  been  expressed  in  some  quarters  that  the  high- 
way patrd  be  given  full  police  powers.  However,  control  of  tn^Dc 
and  prevention  of  accidents  on  ovir  highways  has  become  a  matter 
of  such  vital  public  concern  that  the  highway  patrol  should 
remain  primarily  a  trafllc-police  organisation.  The  patrol  to  in- 
adequate In  size  to  cover  effectively  the  enlarged  trunk  system. 

As  a  measiue  of  cooperation  with  the  United  Stotes  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads.  It  would  be  desirable  for  the  legislature  to  authorize 
the  eommtodoner  of  highways  to  act  ss  agent  for  thto  Bureau  In 
supervising  Federal  highway  construction  work  not  on  the  trunk 
system,  and  also  in  disbursing  the  Federal  funds  for  such  projects. 
Thto  would  enabto  the  highway  department  to  meet  requests  <rf 
the  Federal  Oovemment  for  closer  cooperation  In  the  Improvement 
of  roads  within  national  forests  aiKl  Indian  reservations. 

COlVSBVATIOir 

Since  the  creation  by  the  1931  legislature  of  the  unifled  depart- 
ment of  omservatlon.  Interdependence  of  conservation  pit^ems 
has  become  more  i^parent  than  ever  before.  Oame  and  fish  and 
forestry  are  interrelated.  These  are  tied  up  with  water  conserva- 
tion and  soli  erosUxi  in  any  comprehensive  conservation  sdieme; 
and  an  of  these  problems  are  Inseparably  linked  with  the  problem 
of  land  use. 

The  sohition  of  the  land-use  problem,  particularly  In  northern 
Mbanesota,  must  engsge  our  Immedtote  attentUm.  In  order  to 
bring  about  an  early  economic  adjustment  to  enable  the  more 
aolously  sAected  communities  to  rebuild  their  physical,  educa^ 
ttonal.  and  social  structives,  thto  problem  must  be  faced  coura- 
geously. AU  lands  within  these  counties  should  be  classified  with- 
out further  delay  and  agriciiltural  and  nonagrlcultiual  sones 
created.  Land  settement  should  be  restricted  to  tracts  upon  which 
the  settlers  can  earn  a  livelihood,  within  easy  access  to  roads. 
stiKNfls.  and  other  governmental  facilities. 

There  to  another  phase  of  thto  problem  that  I  should  like  to 
can  to  your  attention.  MlUU»is  of  acres  of  marginal  and  sub- 
marginal  lands  in  nnthem  Minnesota  have  been  abandoned  by 
their  owners,  leaving  decadent  homesteads,  deserted  vlUages,  and 
extendve  drainage  ditches  growing  up  to  brush  and  scrub  as  mute 
evidenee  of  a  program— if  such  it  may  charitably  be  caUed-^that 
has  failed.  These  tracte  have  became  a  '*no  man's  land",  with  the 
private  owners  gone  and  no  public  agency  with  control  over  thdr 
management. 

There  are  21  K.  C.  W.  camps  scattered  throughout  and  adjacent 
to  State  forests  at  the  present  time.    Work  can  he  conducted  on 


only  publicly  owned  lands.  The  only  publldy  owned  lands  within 
Stete  forests  are  the  trust-fund  lands,  whldx  are  scattered  in 
Isolated  tracte  throughout  the  areas.  Thto  fact  has  impaired  the 
efficiency  of  E.  C.  W.  work.  Thus  far  camps  have  been  approved 
largely  on  the  assurance  that  tax-delinquent  lands  will  revert  to 
the  Stete  In  the  qiring  of  1935.  Unless  tax-delinquent  lands 
located  within  the  Stete  foreste  and  estebllshed  omiservation  areas 
are  permitted  to  revert  in  f e«  to  the  Stete  without  further  detoy. 
present  E.  C.  W.  camps  cannot  be  Justified. 

The  need  of  enactment  of  stetutes  ddegatlng  to  the  conserva- 
tion department  regulatory  and  supervisory  powers  over  public 
waters  is  quite  generally  recognised.  Bilto  have  been  introduced 
in  past  sessions  to  bring  this  about,  but  invariably  they  are  de- 
feated by  opposition  from  Intereste  which  profit  from  oommerdal 
use  of  water.  Mlxmesote  has  much  at  stake  in  ite  water  reeourcee. 
Its  lakes  need  scientific  study  and  care.  Ite  streams  are  of  no 
value  for  any  purpoeee — industrial,  municipal,  or  recreational — 
unless  water  to  fiowlng  in  them.  FoUution  contamlnatee  and 
makes  water  unfit  for  any  public  use.  We  shoxild  know  some- 
thing about  oiir  imderground  water  resources.  Mlimesote  to  dis- 
covering that,  despite  ite  vaunted  water  resources,  many  aectiims 
of  the  Stete  have  readied  a  dead  line  in  development  because  of 
lack  of  thto  resource,  espectoUy  in  periods  of  drought. 

Legislation  creatlxig  a  "water  code"  for  the  Stete  to  an  Im- 
perative need. 

At  the  rate  at  which  iron  ore  has  been  removed  from  the  Stete 
d\uing  the  past  decade,  and  anwumtng  that  no  additional  mer- 
chanteble  ores  are  discovered,  the  end  of  the  Stete's  mining 
Industry  Insofar  as  high-grade  ore  to  concerned,  to  in  sight.  Thto 
industry,  second  only  to  sgricxilture  in  Importance,  will  become 
decadent  within  the  next  40  or  50  years. 

Unlike  foreste  and  wildlife,  iron  ore  cannot  be  replenished 
through  any  known  himaan  Ingenxilty.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
Mlnnesote  has  tintold  billions  of  tons  of  low-grade  an.  The  life 
of  the  iron -mining  Industry  hinges  on  the  discovery  of  beneflcla- 
tion  processes  which  wUl  make  this  low-grade  ore  merchantebte. 
Progress  in  benefidatlon  will  depend  upon  research  work  Carried 
on  at  the  Unlvenity  Mines  Experiment  Stetion,  in  the  laboratorlfis 
of  the  department  of  conservation,  and  In  cooperation  with  the 
manufacturers  of  mining  machinery  and  equipment.  Tlie  time  to 
prepare  for  future  eventualities  to  now,  before  actual  decadence 
sete  in.  The  leglstoture  should  make  a  sxifflclently  large  appro- 
priation to  the  division  of  lands  and  minerato  to  enable  it  to 
expand  its  research  facilities  to  carry  on  intensive  research  in 
beneflciation  of  Iron  ore. 

The  legislatiu*  should  reconsider  many  of  the  sources  of 
revenue  from  which  the  division  of  game  and  ««>>  to  main- 
tained, as  well  as  the  material  diversions  which  have  been  made 
from  game  and  fish  revenues  for  purpoees  never  intended  to  be 
financed  from  such  sources  and  which  are  defeating  the  major 
fxmctlons  of  the  divldon.  8uch  divisions,  together  with  a  dras- 
tic falling  off  In  revenues,  have  created  a  sittiation  which  to 
making  it  difficult  for  thto  division  to  fimction  along  construc- 
tive lines. 

The  drought  has  wrought  havoc  with  groves,  woodlote,  and 
shelterbelte  In  the  prairie  sections  of  the  State.  The  demands 
on  the  Department's  limited  nursery  output,  due  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  B.  C.  W.  camps,  has  emphastoed  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  nursery  operated  by  the  division  of  forestry. 
The  legislatiire  should  authorize  the  expansion  of  the  nursery 
facilities  to  Include  not  only  conlferoxis  spedes  for  planting  in 
the  Stete  ianBta,  but  also  species  which  can  be  supplied  to  the 
nonforested  areas  for  a  sustained  tree-planting  program. 

Soll-erodon  control  to  the  youngest  member  of  the  family  of 
conservation  problems,  especlaUy  in  Mlnneeoto.  The  reason  for 
thto  to  the  slow  rate  at  which  the  process  of  soU  erosion  operates 
and  the  relatively  smaU  areas  that  are  affected  in  a  suffldenUy 
striking  manner  to  attract  public  attention.  Although  slow 
in  operation,  the  fact  remains  that  the  ultimate  destniction  of 
some  of  the  best  and  hi^est-prlced  agricultxiral  lands,  located 
in  the  moet  Intenslvdy  devdofwd  sections  of  the  Stete.  from 
soil  depletion  to  certain  unless  methods  are  adopted  to  stey  ite 
progress. 

Soil  erosion  control  possibilities  are  being  demonstrated  in  the 
southeastern  counties  by  the  National  Foreet  Service  E.  C.  W. 
soil-erosion  camps.  The  wcvks  erected  and  improvemente  imder- 
taken.  however,  are  not  Intended  to  oomptetdy  remedy  the 
situation  In  any  one  commtmlty  or  even  on  any  one  farm. 
Their  purpose  to  to  show  to  the  landowners  what  can  be  done 
as  a  means  of  encouraging  them  to  pursue  on  their  own  initia- 
tive soil-conservation  activities. 

It  to  time  to  consider  and  recognize  the  eventiiality  which  to 
certeln  to  overtake  large  areas  within  what  has  been  the  most 
prosperous  communities  of  the  State,  and  which  wUl  cause  their 
abandonment  for  agrlciiltural  pursuite  imless  the  processes 
which  have  steadUy  removed  fertlto  topsoUs  are  steyed.  Pro- 
ductive siirfaoe  soils  when  once  removed  cannot  be  replaced. 
Public  concern  to  being  shown  In  the  conservation  of  forests. 
wildlife,  and  waters,  and  public  funds  annuaUy  expended  for 
replenishing,  preserving,  and  protecting  these  resources.  Con- 
servation ctf  son  fertlUty.  the  bade  source  of  agricultural  proa- 
perity,  certainly  merite  a  eonqilcuous  place  in  the  Stetels  con- 
servation program. 

The  direction  of  st^-orodan  control  should  be  definltdy  placed 
within  the  department  of  conservation  with  sufficient  funds  made 
available  to  enable  it  to  cooperate  effectively  with  land  ownea  la 
the  promotion,  improvemeal;  atothoda  of  tuHlialti. 


shrub  planting,  and  other  means  that  win  tend  to  stey  eoU  de- 
structlan. 

The  work  of  the  conservation  department  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  our  State  government.  The  de- 
partment to  the  custodian  of  the  Stete's  natural  resoiuoes. 

The  preeent  eonservation  tow  was  intended  to  bring  to  an  end 
a  policy  of  ruthless  disdpation  of  theee  reeouroea.  It  was  to  bring 
to  an  end.  forever,  a  shameful  period  of  our  Stete's  history,  a  pe- 
riod diulng  which  the  future  welfare  of  our  pet^e  was  sac- 
rificed to  the  private  greed  of  a  band  of  looters.  These  looters 
stand  discredited,  but  their  kind  have  a  way  of  q>eaking  through 
mouths  other  than  their  own.  Sometimes  other  perrHis  are  in- 
duced to  pUy  their  game  unwittingly. 

There  has  been  much  criticism  during  the  past  year  or  so  of 
the  department  of  conservation,  criticism  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
leave  a  doubt  in  tbe  minds  of  many  peryie.  good  ooneti  »a*f*nh1t. 
as  to  whether  the  department  to  functioning  in  the  interest  of  the 
people  and  the  future  welfare  of  our  Stete.  I  have  reviewed  eome 
of  the  charges  myself  and  I  am  sattoflsd  that  they  are  poliUcaUy 
inspired.  Neverthdess,  much  h»na  to  tite  dqiartment  has  resulted 
and  the  peopte  of  the  State  are  entitled  to  know  the  truth.  Tb 
that  end  an  Inveistigation  of  the  department  should  be  >tt^1 

An  investigation  of  tlito  kind,  which  involves  so  much  of  the 
public  welfare,  patentiy  should  not  be  conducted  by  persons 
wlioee  political  views  would  color  their  flnrting«  Mot  anlythat« 
but  the  investigators  slwuld  be  persons  competent  to  cr^<*^  '* 
pnaswslinL  a  thorough  knowledge  and  imderstanding  of 
tion  problema. 

A  oommittee  appointed  by  the  legislature,  mmpnenrt  of  the 
ident  of  the  Mlnneeote  dlvtolon  of  the  laaak  Walton  LeagaeT  the 
preddent  of  the  Mlnnesote  Oame  Protective  League,  and  tbe  head 
of  the  forestry  department  of  the  Univerdty  of  MinnweoCs  should 
meet  with  popular  approval.  I  do  aot  beUeve  there  to  a  pewpp 
in  thto  Stete  who  erould  question  the  legitimacy  of  the  wiyiipgf 
of  thto  oommittee. 

Thto  oommittee  should  be  stq>plied  by  the  legislature  with  funda. 
if  neceessry,  to  hire  pereond  tovestlgators  and  competent  auditors 

The  department  to  entitled  to  such  an  investigation.  The  people, 
ss  I  have  said,  want  to  know  the  truth  of  the  chargee  ^»^ 
against  the  department.  And  I  am  sure  that  sufldent  hdpful 
suggestions  for  Improvement  of  the  department  by  legislative  ac- 
tion would  result,  to  more  than  Justify  the  outUy  in  money. 

In  your  condderation  of  conservation  and  land  um,  I  ««w— «»»»ir'**l 
for  your  study,  the  reporte  and  wwrftTHf  of  the  State  Planning 
Board,  as  weU  as  the  report  of  the  Land  Utillaation  Coounittee. 

PUBLIC   OWMBUHIF    SKS   OnOUTIOM 

In  ite  tremendoxis  woiik  program  for  the  future,  the  VMeral 
Government  contemplates  not  only  rurd  electrification,  hut  also 
contemplates  the  building  up  in  the  MlssiBdppi  Valley  of  a 
gigantic  system  for  the  production  of  electricity.  The  henefite 
of  such  a  plan  to  Mlnneeota  can  be  tremendously  increased 
if  the  Stete  has  the  authority  to  own  and  aptnie  a  power  sys- 
tem. Thto  can  be  acoompUshed  only  by  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  ttito  State,  tlirough  a  vote  of  the  peopto.  Tou 
done  have  the  power  to  permit  them  to  vote  upon  such  a  con- 
stitutiond  amendment.  Except  to  urge  you  to  provide  for  the 
submlsdon  of  sudi  an  amendment  to  a  vote  of  the  peopto  at  the 
next  generd  dection  I  shaU  not  encroach  upon  your  exdustve 
prerogative.  Permit  me.  howew.  to  suggest  that  the  peopte  are 
sovereign — not  the  LegisUture— and  that  the  people  have  a  right 
to  determine  for  themselves  not  only  what  form  of  government 
they  desire,  bxit  slso  what  means  shaU  be  uasd  by  government  la 
contributing  to  their  wdfare.  No  cos  can  «^^ii#T»g^  the  state- 
ment that  through  the  Joint  action  of  the  Federd  wnd  State 
Oovemmente  It  would  be  poeslhls  to  tremendously  increase  the 
dectrification  of  homee  and  buslnees  estahlishmsnte  in  Mlnne- 
sote at  rates  oondderahly  lees  than  the  rates  now  dianed  bf  the 
pubUc  utlUtiee. 

In  vtew  of  the  opportunities  presented  to  the  peopte  of  thto 
Stete  for  improving  their  standard  of  livtog  and  their  factory 
devdopment.  I  eamesUy  request  you  to  carefuly  consider  the  pro- 
priety on  your  part  of  refusing  to  permit  the  people  of  Mlnne- 
Boto  to  vote  upon  thto  important  question. 

In  the  same  coimection.  I  recommend  that  you  submit  to  ths 
people  of  Mlnneeote  a  oanstitutiond  amendment,  in  addition  to 
the  one  hereinbefore  nropoeed.  tmder  the  terms  of  which  the 
Legislature  of  Minnesota  wlU  be  empowered  to  engsge  the  Stete 
in  the  generd  operation  of  public  utUitles,  packing  planta,  and 
other  key  Industries. 

In  view  of  the  extendve  ownership  of  the  Stete  ol  Mlnneeote 
in  iron  mines.  I  recommend  that  you  memorialize  the  Coagrem 
of  the  United  Stetes  to  pass  appropriate  legldation  providing  for 
the  complete  manufacture  of  munitions  of  war  by  the  United 
Stetes  Oovemment.  If  such  legislation  to  passed,  the  State  could 
mine  the  ore  in  ite  own  mines  and  seU  it  to  the  Federd  Govern- 
ment. 

I  also  recommend  the  esteblishment  of  a  centrd  Stete  bank  of 
deposit,  to  be  owned  by  the  Stete  of  Mlnnesote  and  to  be  the 
only  legd  depodtory  in  Mlnnesote  for  Stete  funds  and  the  fundi 
of  any  locd  subdivision  of  the  State.  It  would  act  in  the  same 
capadty  toward  the  independent  banks  of  ICnnesote  as  the  Fed- 
erd Reserve  Bank  of  the  United  States  acte  toward  ite  t—gtiMn 
banks,  but  would  not  be  permitted  to  loen  money  to  private  en- 
terprise. The  dtoooimt  loans  to  member  banks  would  be  protected 
by  providing  that  such  loans  be  a  preferred  claim.  Such  a  bank 
would  not  only  provide  a  means  for  «inA>w»«iig  ^nd  refinand 
ligations  of  the  State  hot  would  also  tend  to  Uberallae 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Thcrt  ten  now  «pproadmatdy  NOOXMW  In  Tuxpakl  eUtnH  befon 
the  MlDDMOta  Indxistrlal  Oommlaslon  ms  k  mult  of  losuninoe 
ccmpiit—  boowntng  tnaoivvnt  In  the  past  few  Tears.  Iteny  of 
ttaaae  clalme  will  nerer  be  paid.  X  reeommend,  for  the  protectlan 
of  employers  m  wen  as  employees,  the  establishment  of  State  work- 
men'B  oompensatlon  Insunnce  In  MIiumsoU  under  the  juriadlc- 
tlon  qg  toe  industrial  cnmrnlestop  of  tta  State. 


The  platforms  of -the  three  leadlnff  political  parties  of  the  State 
of  lOmieaoU  propoeed  the  Section  of  members  of  the  legldature 
vpaa  a  party  Mats.  In  view  of  these  pronouncements  and  assum- 
ing that  all  of  you  are  members  of  some  one  of  these  three  po- 
imcal  parties.  I  anticipate  that  legislation  to  that  effect  win  be 
passed  without  any  dissent. 

There  will  be  bills  introduced  in  this  seeskm  ctf  the  legislature 
tot  the  purpose  of  either  reducing  or  abollshlpg  ▼arlous  State  de- 
partments and  bureaus.  Tou  have  my  assurance  that  X  win  co- 
operate with  you  In  every  way  in  suA  an  endeaTor  where  no  useful 
public  semee  Is  crippled  or  ^Imlnated. 

X>urlng  peet  sessions  of  the  legislatiire  many  memben  of  those 
bodies  have  tnformed  me  that  the  work  of  the  legislature  Is  very 
dMeult  because  of  the  escesslTe  number  of  members  In  both 
booses.  Accepting  that  as  an  wrtsttng  fact  I  hope  X  am  not  ower- 
bold  tai  suggwting  to  you  that  in  a  program  of  reduction  in  the 
i^enetee  of  goremment  by  you.  your  attention  should  first  be  di- 
rected toward  reduction  In  the  numbers  of  your  own  membership 
apd  a  rsdistrlcting  of  the  legldattve  districts  of  IfinneaoU. 

I  am  heartily  In  favor  of  a  VBleameral  kglslature  and  I  reeom- 
mend that  you  submit  a  propoaal  to  the  people  of  the  State  for 
the  establlahmeDt  of  that  fonn  of  legislature  with  a  maximum 


The  cost  of  school  books  is  a  considerable  item  of  expense  to  a 
gnat  many  families  in  the  State  of  lilnneeota.  Like  a  great  many 
other  Btatea,  Minnesota  should  furnish  free  aehool  books  to  every 
child  attending  the  puhUe  and  private  sehoola.  When  one  strips 
the  subject  of  the  falsehoods,  the  propaganda,  and  the  hysteria 
whMx  surrounds  it,  and  when  one  eousidefs  that  the  book  oom- 
paalea  of  the  United  Statea  are  so  influential  ae  to  be  able  to 
change  textbooks  in  high  achools  each  year  so  that  whKi  a  student 
has  finished  a  stmsster  the  boiAs  used  by  that  student  are  worth- 
lasa,  the  iiiiiaaiitj  for  f umlahing  free  acfaooi  bocAs  Is  obvious  and 
demanding.  Dm  dalm  that  aoma  mysterleos  persons  will  write 
textbooks  tending  to  insidiously  influenre  the  minds  of  the 
student  readers  is  but  a  political  bugaboo,  becaiise  by  ^>proprlate 
leglslatlnn  you  can  provide  that  the  same  school  authorities  who 
now  sriect  the  kind  of  books  to-be  used  can  continue  su^ 


I  reeonmMnd  that  you  provide  for  the  printing  and  free  dlstrl- 
botlon  of  school  books  to  the  ehlldxen  of  this  State.  Complete 
data  upon  the  subject  of  ooets,  patent  rl^ts,  and  other  neceesary 
fhetors  Is  before  you  in  the  torm  of  a  rqxut  of  a  legtelatlve 
tnterim  committee. 

I  alao  reoommend  that  the  laws  with  reference  to  teachersr 
tenure  be  strengthened  on  behalf  of  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

The  American  puldie  la  be«wmfng  increasing  conscious  of  the 
aeoesBtty  for  restraining  the  ever-lncteaalng  unlawful  activities  of 
piijfeaslijusl  criminals.  The  Federal  Goverament  is  tnatriiny  a  oon- 
o«ted  drive  for  the  appteheaatan  of  crhnlnals. 

Mo  program  can  be  egbeUve  without  the  coordinated  effort  of 
all  law-eBforeement  agencies.  tiTnneeota  has  a  q^Aendid  oppor- 
toatty  to  IncTiass  the  effectlfeaese  of  Its  law-enforcement  agraeles 
by  Inrnaaliig  the  pereomael  and  powers  of  Its  bureau  of  criminal 
apprehension.  Tliis  wfltt  not  only  infressi  the  effectivenesa  of  the 
hureau  but  wlU  also  permit  the  eomplete  coordination  of  all 
ta  and  through  a  oeatral  agency.  Tbe  bureau  has  already 
'ta  la  that  reelect  la  aome  seetlone  of  tbe  State  whUe 
•r  the  hanrtlmy  of  hcvtag  only  el|^t  mvest^tors. 
Z  thetatore  rseoBuaend  ttat  K  additional  investigators  be  added 
to  the  bureau  and  that  all  lavMtlgslws  of  the  burewx  be  i^vca 
fan  powera  of  arrest  throughout  Ifinnwola^  subject  to  the  re- 
aUletlun  that  they  shall  aevar  be  need  la  labor  dilates.  This 
atottiort^  will  not  la  aay  way  oonlllot  with  the  Jurlsdlctlaa  or 
power  of  absrum  aad  local  peace  flffioen. 

la  the  anfoteeaieat  of  law.  pnventloa  of  crtme  and  rAabfUta- 
tlon  of  oBnkkn  la  Importaa^  Mtoy  Jw^w  who  are  todBaed  to 
■nfesnoes  la  the  eaoas  of  first  oAmden  committing  law 
of  BO  great  sertouanaai  are  uaaMe  to  do  so  because  there 
aeers  to  supervise  the  eondnet  of  sudi  offenders  dur- 
tbe  pcdod  of  probaaon.  I  therefore  reooounend  the  entazge- 
oC  the  State  probation  vyalsm. 
Z  reeommend  for  your  earaaat  eoaoMeratton  the  report  of  tbe  1M4 
crime 
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sr  Oov.  TLoTD  B.  Olsow  to 
MnvmsoTA  Dbcbmbbb  3,  1036 
The  passage  of  soclal-Becvirity  legislation  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  which  can  oolj  be  taken  advantage  of  by  Immediate 
cooperative  legislation  on  the  part  ot  the  State  Impelled  me  to  call 
yon  into  extraordinary  session.  This  message  will  be  confined  to  a 
discussion  of  security  leglslatlcm  and  matters  incidental  thereto. 
By  so  confining  the  subject  matter  of  my  message,  I  assure  you 
that  I  am  not  presiuning  to  suggest  any  limitation  of  the  eoope  of 
the  legislation  to  be  considered  by  you  at  this  speelml  sesalon. 

OLO-AGS  PXnSION 

Under  the  ccnstitution  of  Minnesota  no  State  moneys  can  be 
paid  to  any  person  except  for  services  rendered  the  State,  or  for 
relief  on  the  basis  of  need.  A  pension  system  whldi  would  make 
for  the  most  economic  security  to  our  aged  would  be  one  which 
provided  for  the  payment  of  a  certain  amount  per  numth,  based 
only  upon  the  i^^cant  for  pension  attaining  a  certain  age.  Such 
a  pension  system  would  require  an  amendment  to  the  constitution. 
I  recommend  that  you  submit  to  tbe  people  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment empowering  the  State  to  pay  pensions  on  that  basis  and  pro- 
viding that  the  funds  therefor  may  be  raised  by  taxes  upon  pay 
rolls  axiA/or  by  otho:  means.  Tbe  sovereign  peaplt  can  then  deter- 
mine for  themselves  what  kind  ot  a  pensicoi  system  they  desire  %nd 
what  means  shoxild  be  taken  by  them  to  Iraprove  their  tv^ynrn^A 
security. 

me  (^-age  pension  system  to  be  here  considered  must  be  one 
based  upon  the  payment  of  State  moneys  upon  the  basis  of  the 
need  for  public  assistance  to  the  aged.  Such  a  system  should 
not  require  the  complete  pauperisation  of  the  aged  before  help 
is  given  by  the  State.  It  should  have  no  limitation  upon  the 
amount  to  be  paid,  but  should  be  based  upon  the  payment  of  a 
sum  to  an  aged  needy  person  sufficient  to  enable  that  person  to 
maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living. 

It  should  be  State-wide,  not  only  in  theory  but  in  practice. 
According  to  reliable  information,  42  of  the  87  counties  of  liinne- 
sota  are  not  paying  any  old-age  pensions  under  the  existing 
can^ulsory  pension  law.  This  means  that  the  aged  in  42  counties 
of  this  State  are  being  discriminated  against  as  compared  to  the 
aged  in  the  other  45  counties  of  the  State.  The  fact  that  15,523 
persons  over  the  age  of  65  were  receiving  public  relief  in  Minne- 
sota according  to  a  survey  made  last  October,  is  oonduslve  evi- 
dence of  the  inequalities  arising  under  a  pension  system  hancd 
tqpon  county  control  and  county  expenditure. 

It  Is  therefore  recommended  that  the  administration  of  the  old- 
age  pension  law  passed  by  you  be  placed  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  State,  and  that  the  cost  thereof  be  borne  entirely 
by  the  State  except  for  such  contributions  as  are  made  availaUe 
to  the  State  from  the  Federal  Government.  Only  through  State 
control  and  complete  State  Onancial  obligation  can  we  insure 
decent  standards  for  pension  pajrments,  and  pension  equality 
between  the  aged  cltizervs  of  the  State. 

In  considering  an  exclusive  State  system  we  are  concerned  with 
the  cost  of  the  system  and  the  means  for  securing  tax  moneys 
sufficient  to  pay  the  cost. 

The  October  survey  previously  referred  to  results  In  an  estimate 
of  30.178  persons  over  65  years  of  age  eligible  for  old-age  pensions 
•ocording  to  current  pension  standards.  That  number  will  be  in- 
creased  by  a  liberalization  of  present  standuds,  which  you  tm- 
doubly  contemplate.  A  decent  old-age  pension  system  la 
Minnesota,  costs  of  which  are  borne  by  the  State,  would  coat  the 
State  between  t8.000.000  and  tlO.000.000  per  year,  with  an  addi- 
tional contribution  by  the  Federal  Government  of  between 
$5,000,000  and  (6.000.000. 

The  form  of  taxation  resorted  to  in  order  to  raise  money  for  a 
apetial  purpose  should  have  some  relationship  to  the  purpose  for 
which  the  funds  are  to  be  used.  A  sales  tax  upon  necessities  cer- 
tainly has  no  relationship  to  the  payment  of  moneys  to  the  needy/ 
A  sales  tax  upon  necessities  is  a  penalty  imposed  upon  poverty. 
A  sales  tax  for  the  p\irpose  of  raising  old-age  pension  funds  would 
be  a  penalty  upon  the  needy,  Imposed  in  an  endeavor  to  help  the 
needy.  The  "have  nots"  would  be  paying  a  tax  to  aid  those  who 
have  naught.  The  only  fair  system  of  taxation  to  raise  money  to 
care  for  the  needy  is  one  which  Involves  the  redistribution  of 
wealth.  The  founding  fathers  of  this  Nation  in  their  constitutional 
conventions  emphasized  the  use  of  the  power  of  taxation  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  social  and  economic  conditteiM.  Despite  the 
legal  legerdemain  of  courts  the  principle  remains  a  vital  part  of  the 
American  plan  of  government. 

There  is  a  great  amount  of  property  In  Minnesota  eeeaping  proper 
tesation  because  of  (l)  the  absence  of  tax  laws  covering  it.  (2) 
the  Inadequacy  of  the  tax  imp>osed  under  wxiittirnr  lews,  and  (3) 
the  fUlure  by  public  authorlUes  to  collect  the  tax  amounts  due 
under  eelstlng  laws. 

The  tax  yield  on  the  moneys  and  credits  tax  for  1984  was 
•1,400.000.  It  is  reliably  estimated  by  tax  authorltlea  that  only 
about  one  eighth  of  the  amotmt  due  under  the  iisamjii  and 
cxedltB  tax  law  Is  actxially  collected.  Uhder  «»»<«*«»«g  laws  only 
one-atxth  of  the  amount  collected  goes  to  the  State.  By  — iiimliig 
the  harden  of  total  payments  under  an  old-age  priwstnn  system,  the 
State  has  the  right  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  enttre  tax 
collections  on  moneys  and  credits  Into  the  State  treasury.  I  reoom- 
mend that  leglalatton  passed  by  you  provide  for  eooq^ete  State 
tarlsdictlon  over  moneys  and  credits  tax  eollectloiia:  that  the  rate 
be  Increeend  trosn  8  mills  to  6  mills;  mwi  that  the  entire  tax  pro- 
be paid  Into  the  State  treasury. 
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Under  existing  law.  farmers  and  other  pioperty  owners  pay  a 
property  tax  based  upon  the  full  and  true  value  of  their  property. 
Their  actual  equity  In  the  property  may  be  of  little  or  no  value, 
becavtse  of  mortgages.  The  owner  of  the  mortgage  pays  no  tax  up<m 
the  mortgage  except  a  very  nominal  registration  fee.  X  recom- 
mend that  all  mortgages  upon  real  property  be  classified  as  moneys 
and  credits,  and  pay  the  prcq>osed  6-mlll  rate,  and  that  the  mort- 
gage registration  tax  be  repealed.  Mort^ges  upon  real  property 
In  Mlnnesote  aggregate  in  excess  of  t600,000,000.  In  order  that  the 
tax  imposed  on  these  mortgages  may  not  be  passed  on  to  the 
mortgagor,  X  recommend  a  reduction  in  the  legal  rate  of  interest. 

I  also  recommend  that  the  State  tax  conuniaslon  be  authorised 
to  use  information  received  in  income-tax  reports  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  collection  of  the  moneys  and  credits  tax. 

To  absolutely  insure  sufficient  funds  with  which  to  pay  an 
adequate  old-age  penslmi  in  Minnesota,  I  recommend  that  the 
gross  earnings  tax  rates  upon  telephone  t-^mpainifif  and  railroada, 
the  royalty  and  occupation  taxes  upon  iron  ore,  and  the  tax  upon 
chain  stores  be  substantially  increased.  Tlie  tax  law  affecting 
telephone  companies  should  provide  for  an  exemption  of  the  fint 
H.000  of  gross  earnings,  so  as  to  protect  the  emaller  companies. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  inholtance-tax  rates  be  sub- 
stantially increased,  and  that  the  entire  proceeds  of  such  tax  be 
paid  into  the  State  treasury. 

The  principles  applicable  to  taxation  of  mortgagee  «q;mn  real 
propoty  are  equally  pertinent  to  a  corporate-excess  tax.  Tbtn 
is  a  tax  upon  all  the  tangible  property  of  the  average  citlsen. 
The  average  cltlaen  has  no  inta[ngible  prt^perty,  but  there  is  a 
great  concentration  of  wealth  among  a  comparative  few  in  the 
form  of  intangible  property.  That  can  only  be  reached  by  a  cor- 
porate-excess tax.  Hie  claimed  excessive  tax  upon  real  propoty 
results  largely  from  our  failure  to  o^ect  taxes  upon  intangible 
property,  and  through  our  fallme  to  collect  the  proper  amount 
of  taxes  upon  personal  property,  moneys  and  credits,  and  net  in- 
come. The  best  medium  for  relieving  the  tax  upon  real  property 
is  the  corporate-excess  tax.  lliat  is  truly  a  tax  based  upon  means 
and  ability  to  pay.  because  it  falls  almost  entirely  upon  concen- 
trated wealth.  The  average  small  corporation  has  no  corporate 
excess.  Whatever  argxmiento  may  be  made  against  the  corporate- 
excess  tax  upon  private  industry  certainly  cannot  be  made  against 
a  corporate  excess  tax  upon  ptihlic  utilltiea.  because  the  value  of 
the  ccnporate  excess  in  the  case  of  the  utility  is  represented  en- 
tirely by  the  monopoly  possessed  by  it.  That  monopoly  has  been 
given  to  the  utility  by  the  people  themselves.  Because  of  the 
distinction  between  private  industry  and  public  utOitlea.  Z  am 
agreeable,  as  a  part  of  the  foregoing  ctmptete  tax  program,  to  a 
new  corporate  excess-tax  law  Imposing  a  tax  of  20  mUls  upon  the 
corporate  excess  of  puMic  utilities.  For  the  purpose  of  cooi^jut- 
ing  the  tax,  the  valuation  should  represent  the  diffoence  between 
the  combined  amount  of  bonded  Indebtedness  and  capital  stock  on 
the  one  hand,  and  other  corporate  property  already  taxed  and/or 
exempt  from  taxation  on  the  other  hand.  For  the  reasons  stated 
in  the  recommendation  with  reference  to  moneys  and  credits,  the 
entire  proceeds  of  a  corporate  excess  tax  should  be  paid  into  the 
State  treasury  and  its  collection  placed  tmder  the  exclusive  Juris- 
diction of  the  tax  conuniaslon  of  Minnesota. 

These  proposed  tax  laws  will  yield  a  total  additional  revenue 
entirely  siifflcient  to  meet  the  cost  of  a  decent  old-age  pension 
system,  and  these  recommendations  are  offered  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  adequate  funds  to  meet  such  demands. 

Relevant  thereto,  it  is  recommended  that  the  tax  conuniaslon 
be  given  an  additional  substantial  appropriation  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  taxes  imposed  imder  new  legislation  *tyi  for  col- 
lecting taxes  now  evaded  luider  existing  laws. 

ITNXMPLOTMXMT  IKST7XAKCB 

A  State  unemployment  Insurance  law  should  provide  for  con- 
tributions only  by  employers,  in  amoimts  at  least  equal  to  the 
amoimts  prescribed  In  the  Federal  act;  should  be  applicaUe  to  all 
employers  of  one  or  more  employees  and  to  all  employees,  in- 
cluding seasonal  and  part-time  employees,  except  those  engsged 
In  agricultural,  domestic,  and  casual  labor  and  those  engaged  in 
public  service  tinder  dvll-servlce  tenure. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  you  memorlaUas  Oongreae  to  pass 
the  so-caUed  Lundeen  social  sectirity  bill. 

*JO   TO    THS   BUMD.   DXPKMXIXMT    CHn.PS«TC,    BCATBUTAIi    AMB   CHBM 
HSAI.TH,  AND  CSIFPLKD  CaXUnSW 

Suitable  legislation  should  be  passed  so  that  eonq}Iete  advan- 
tage may  be  taken  of  the  Federal  social  security  law  with  respect 
to  aid  to  the  blind,  to  dependent  children,  to  the  maintenance  of 
maternal  and  child  health,  and  to  crippled  children,  and  so  that 
proper  assistance  may  be  given  by  the  State  to  the  persons  In- 
cluded within  those  groups. 


■WXAZJrr  or  B>ocATioir  voe 

Within  the  general  subject  of  security  legislation  may  properly 
be  Included  legislation  designed  to  sectire  eqtiallty  of  ediicatlon 
f  or  aU  the  children  <rf  the  State. 

At  yotir  last  regular  session  you  provided  by  chapter  288.  Session 
Laws  of  1935.  that  if  a  school  district  levies  80  mills  for  school 
maintenance,  and  if  this  levy,  together  with  all  funds  received 
from  the  State  as  i^iportlonment  or  special  State  aid.  does  not 
equal  (60  per  elementary  and  tlOO  per  high-echoed  ptipil  la 
average  daily  attendance,  the  State  shall  pay  the  balsnoe  as 
supplemental  aid. 

The  laudable  purpoee  of  this  law  was  to  eqtialiBB  educational 
opportunittes  for  the  children  of  the  State.    About  $5.000j000  la 


available  for  the  payment  of  ahnoct  gt.000.000  in  spodal  State 
aids  for  the  coenhig  year.  Theae  aids  wUl.  therefore,  have  to  be 
prorated  at  leas  than  tvro-thlrda  of  the  amount  set  in  the  law. 
Unless  the  needed  addltkmal  funds  are  provided,  boys  and  glila 
of  the  State  In  the  poorer  school  districts  will  not  have  educational 
(VPorttmitles  eqiud  to  those  of  boys  and  girls  la  the  wealthier 
school  districts.  It  Is  Imperattve.  therefore,  that  addlUonal  funds 
be  provided. 

I  recommend  that  the  Incooie-tax  law  be  ■"*— w«^  so  m  to 
provide  an  additional  82.600.000  aimually.  and  that  one-half  of 
the  total  income-tax  receipts  be  transferred  to  the  special  State- 
aid  fund.  The  remaining  half  of  the  income-tax  receipts  can  be 
distributed  for  the  pe^yment  of  outstanding  Indabtednese.  whers 
districts  have  bonds  or  outstanding  warrants,  as  is  now  provided 
by  the  iacome-tax  law. 

May  your  efforts  lead  to  your  slnoere  conviction  at  the  does  of 
this  session  that  you  have  genuinely  contributed  to  the  eoonnmle 
security  of  the  people  of  Minnesota. 


Public  JobR  for  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  9, 1937 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Itx.  Speaker,  due  to  the  depressioii,  unem- 
ploymoit  among  veterans  bas  transcended  in  importance  aU 
other  problems  affecting,  as  a  group,  those  who  (moe  wore 
the  uniform. 

While  pensions  and  compensation  are  most  desirable  and 
needed,  at  best  they  are  merely  supplemental  to  *aiftrtft  or 
wages  for  those  still  capable  of  performing  in  gainful  occu- 
pations. There  have  been  varying  estimates  of  the  number 
of  World  War  men  alone  who  are  today  jobless  with  the  flc- 
ure  genotUly  agreed  upon  as  exceeding  300.000.  or  nearly  10 
percent  of  what  remains  of  the  men  who  soired  m  1917  and 
1918. 

UnaUe  to  obtain  location  in  crippled  private  Industry, 
thousands  of  these  veterans  have  looked  to  pubUc  Jobs.  To 
many  of  these  former  service  men.  the  pursuit  of  employment 
of  this  sofTt  was  entirely  a  new  venture,  and  few  of  these  men 
knew  of  thetar  rights  tor  idaces  in  the  civilian  jobs  of  the  Na- 
tion, State,  county,  or  municipality. 

No  more  readable  veterans'  publication  than  the  Seml- 
Monthly  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  is  pubUshed. 
In  its  usual  effort  in  the  interest  of  the  wartime  dtaaWmt. 
this  organization  has  recently  flniy>vid  publication  of  install- 
ments of  a  digest  of  veterans'  preferences  In  each  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  each  preference  carrying  with  it  the  cttatkn 
of  the  State  law,  making  it  possible  for  a  veteran  to  go  to 
the  putdic  library,  or  the  bar  association  or  to  write  to  the 
secretary  of  state  of  the  commonwealth  in  which  the  veteran 
lives  to  obtain  the  full  text  of  the  particular  law  in  whl^ 
he  is  interested  Not  only  does  this  digest  cover  emidoyment, 
but  also  all  other  particular  privileges  that  go  to  vetoans  in 
each  State. 

It  would  be  useless  tor  me  to  attempt  to  elaborate  upon 
tbe  respected  position  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
before  Congress.  Because  of  the  restricted  diffUbility — 
which  permits  only  those  with  dlsaMllties  resulting  from  the 
war  to  Join — the  D.  A.  V.  manifestly  cannot  be  the  stronfest 
organization  numerically;  nevertheless,  the  very  saerednees  of 
its  principle  of  Justice  to  the  war's  victims  commends  it  to  a 
position  oi  highest  esteon  of  this  body.  For  more  than  10 
years  Congress  received  the  presentations  of  the  D.  A.  V. 
legislative  objectives  through  its  national  legldattve  ctaah> 
man.  Tliomas  Kirby.  In  light  of  the  work  the  D.  A.  V.  was 
was  doing,  Ctmgress.  then,  by  fecial  act  deliberately  granted 
the  organization  one  of  the  rdattvely  few  *^h#«%ii  incorpora- 
tions ever  approved. 

The  research  work  on  this  digest  of  State  laws  was  done 
by  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  I  am.  therefore,  preeenttng 
for  the  RacQiB  this  Inf ormatton  in  tbe  form  in  whldi  It  was 
pobUsfaed  In  tbe  D.  A.  V.  Semi-iionthly. 
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1^  tta»  infanaMUoB  of  all  eooeenwd.  tbt  ZX  A.  ▼. 
MoBthly  pfftntB  ttM  ftvt  eanpflatkm  at  an  State  ls««  partabk- 
iw  to  Wtrtlf  for  wUmw  and  tlMir  dqMDdenta. 
^Tha  various  forma  c€  State  relief  cover  so-called  bonuses 
tovrtels.  edussttOB  of  ehlldren.  education  of  ^^^naa,  "aPjoT™^' 
t^hta,  fOtfdlaBahlpa.  bonies  and  bcmestsada.  hoq?Itall«tloo. 
vSo^kaoi  tax  eMnpaaaa.  and  otbsr  special  prtvliegea. 
*^  Xt  has  bscn  ■owtcd  tbat  eacb  department  and  each  chapter, 
M  wU  M  each  relMMIltatlan  oMosr,  should  obtain  through 
ettattoi^  fnm  the  secretary  of  state  In  whldi  the  unit  or  tha 
oAcer  Is  located,  complete  coplea  of  each  of  the  laws,  of  which 
the  foOowtnK  is  Msrsly  a  dffest. 

Dos  to  Ss  amount  of  matvlal  ttalB  wwnpilaWon  most  nscaa 
aartly  run  as  «  serial  In  suoeesstv*  Ismss  of  the  papsr. 

State  avTlce  oommlssloa  prorlded  to  assist  Teterans  and  their 
dependents  with  datna  for  feaneflta  tzam.  the  TMeral  Govern- 
ment  (Code  (Iflchle)  1938  and  Cumulative  Supp^  1986.  par.  3383 
(l)-3aB3^7)). 

State  ssrvloa  oBear  anftherlasd  to  adminlslsff  oaths  In  connec- 
tion with  claims  for  heneflU  (Code  (lOchle).  par.  3393  (4)). 

PubUe  oOdals  required  to  furnish  tree  copies  of  public  records' 
oertlftcatlons  Itar  use  tn  dahns  before  the  YetKans*  Admlnl8tr»> 
tlon  (18M  Camotattw  Sopp.  to  Cbde  (Mlchle),  par.  8134  (14)). 

State  ssrvloe  r^»nwnimmtnw%^  aothonaed  to  certify  as  to  corrsct- 
nesa  of  docoaanta  tn  ooanfsctkm  with  dalma  for  benefits  (Code 
(Iflchle).  par.  8388   (4)). 

Honorable  dlachargea  jacorded  free  of  d>arge  (1986  Cimiulatlve 
Supp.  toCode  (ICchle).  para.  3383  (10)-3893  (11)). 

^korm  fuardtaaahlp  law  to  protect  persona  and  funds  of 
myitafny  dltaWy^  veterans  Is  part  of  State  law  (1836  Cumulative 
~      }.  to  Cbde  (Mtehle).  par.  8184  (1)-8184  (30)). 

for  eooimltment  of  ****t******  vetsrana  to  Pad- 
hoBltal  (Lavrs  1931,  no.  340). 

Lital  proteetkm  of  tostgnla  of  rooogmlaed  vetwans'  organlm- 
tlons  (Code  (lUehle).  1998.  par.  8888). 

Armorr  prtvUegee  permttttnc  meettnts  of  veterans'  osganlaa^ 
ttooa  (1986  Otnolattve  Supp.  to  Code  (Mlchle).  par.  78  (36)). 

IhB  iiiaatittnn  fnr  certain  ptupaity  esrasd  bj  veterans'  organt- 
aatlon  (Lawa  18SS,  no.  194.  p.  358) . 

World   Wmt   veterana   eanopt   from   poll   tax    (Constitutional 

War^lA'  liiaiiiaiiiiii  ennpt  from  Ineame  tax  (Xaws  1986.  no^ 
1S4.   p.  406). 

▼etcnxM  exempted  from  business  or  ooctipatkm  license  fees  to 
the  amooBt  of  895  (1806  Cumulative  Snpp.  to  Code  (IClchte). 
(U>-par.  9383  (35)). 


provldMl  to  asalBt  veterana  and  their  depend- 
to  which  entitled  (Bevlaad  Code  (Struck^ 


). 


for  any 
meycr),  1938,  par.  8339 

Frse  notailarssrvioe  on  aztj  document  to  be  filed  in  oonneetlen 
wttk  elalM  for  benaOts  (BevlaBd  Code  (Struokaeyer).  1938.  par. 

PoUle  rilf****-  rsqutiBd  to  furnish  free  oopiea  of  public  records 
fior  tae  in  eonneettoD  with  claims  before  Veterans*  Administration, 
(18S4  SappleneBt  to  Bevlmd  Obdea^  par.  4i48f ) 


for  builal  of  veterans  and  thair  wtdDwa. 

Bartal  bmh  iwt  ba  hi  potts^k  ftdd.  County  dial]  tpgij  to  United 
Off  fbr  anttaUe  haaililiiiiii  and  have  saaas  set  in  j^aee  (Revised 
Obde  (Stffvekmeyer).  1888.  par.  89M-4996). 

VMfacm  gttSidlBaablp  Mt  with  mpdMhiaWnaa  (1984  ntiiniiement 
(Oaurtrl^t)  to  nsilasri  Code.  par.  4148ar^48i). 
Provtaton  for  eonunitment  of  moon^ietent  veterana  to  Federal 
(1884  Swiinilsment  (Oaurtnght)  to  HevtoedOgde.  41468). 

(Struokmeyar).  1898  and  1984  Supplement,  par.  1868- 

un). 
meet nSM  to  ei  miike  man  and  their  dependenta  (1084  Sup- 
(0>iuilililit>  to  Bevlwd  Obde.  pan  IM6a  IIW). 

tecaaa*  aasni  larinns  esempted  from  publication  of 
lUiC  feoe  (1884  Stypiement  (Courtrlght)  to  Bevlaad 
Oodo.  par.  888) . 
-  ■iwiiniHiiii  t»  mturana  anrt  ttietr  wldniis 


Fruvisluu  fbr  Stete  servloe  oOoer  to  aaalBt  veterans  and  their 
dapaadenta  (Castled  1997  OuppiimiMit  to  Crawford  and  MosH' 
Olgeat.  par.  814ift-c). 

PigMIe  oAaiali  reqidted  to  fumiah  frse  eopiss  pabUc  raooade  for 
UM  la  determinti«  eUf^MUty  of  wards  of  united  Statea  Veterana' 
Bureau  to  benefiti  (^■aOa's  1881  Sopplement  to  Crawfurd  and 


aganey 
tlon  (Lawa  1988.  go.  948^.  88g. 
to  WbrM  WW 


10848t). 


Piovlalon  for  commitment  of  incompetrat  veteran  to  Vederal 
boepltal  (Aets  1939.  No.  86).  _  ^  . 

Certain  veterans  exempt  from  peddler's  licensee.  Also,  certain 
veterans  eaoempted  from  payment  oi  certain  occupational  fees 
(Digest  of  Statutes  (Crawford  and  Ifoees),  1919.  par.  0843). 

American  Legtem  and  otlwr  organlaaUons  granted  use  of  me- 
mwlal  (oM  State  capttol  buildings  and  grounds)  (1937  Sup^e- 
ment  to  Crawford  and  Hoses'  Digest,  par.  l0344a-10S44f). 

Credit  for  active  aervlce,  give  in  National  Guard  ( 1931  Supple- 
ment to  Crawford  and  ifoees  Digest,  par.  7168n3.  p.  363). 

Provlalon  for  safekeeping  of  service  rectatls  (1931  Supplement  to 
Crawford  and  Ifoaea'  Digest,  par.  7168cl.  p.  3M). 

JuprU  1,  1937,  Arkansas  passed  State  law  giving  5  additional  pointa 
to  earned  rating  of  veterans  not  f<leabled:  10  points  in  additKm 
to  earned  rating  for  those  with  service-oonnected  disabilities  and 
those  who  have  reached  certain  age.  regardleee  <a  service  connec- 
tion, but  vrtio  are  entitled  to  pension  or  compensation:  also  to 
the  wivea  of  ttkoae  disquallfled  beeanse  of  disability  and  to  the 
wklows.  Same  preferences  extended  to  retired  officers  and  enlisted 
men  when  dlaahmty  is  proven  throng  olBeial  channela.  as  required 
of  othera  granted  these  preferences  (known  aa  Act  Mo.  90,  pnsafd 
during  Ifar^  1987). 

CAuroKifza 

State  service  officer  provided  to  assist  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents (Statutea.  1836,  cb.  380,  pars.  50-50,  690-063). 

Free  notarial  servloe  in  oonnecUon  with  claims  for  Federal  bene- 
fits (SUtutes,  1936,  ch.  803). 

County  eleiks  authorised  to  certtfy  affidavits  for  pension  claim- 
ants free  (Oen.  Laws  (Deering) ,  1023.  act  1840;  Gen.  Laws  (Deer- 
Ing),  1033.  act  3501;  Political  Code  (Deering),  1033,  par.  4903). 

County  aDowanee  for  burial  of  indigent  veterans  and  their 
widows.    Burial  may  not  be  in  potter's  fMd  (Statutes.  1036,  ch. 

388.  pars.  939.  940-050) . 

Maintenance  of  soldiers'  graves  a  county  charge  (Statutes,  1935. 
ch.  889.  pars.  949,  960-062). 

Counties  shall  i4)ply  to  United  States  for  suitable  headstone  and 
aBowance  Is  made  for  placement  of  such  stone  (Statutes.  1935.  ch. 
889,  pars.  948-060). 

Certain  edueatian  provided  Alldren  of  veterans  (Laws,  1035,  db. 
888,  p.  1396) . 

Educational  aid  to  certain  veterans  (Statutes.  1935.  ch.  389,  para. 
870-678). 

Certain  preferences  to  veterans  and  their  widows  tn  the  State 
dvU  service  (Stetutes.  1931,  ch.  742). 

Preference  to  veterans  and  their  widows  in  State  civil  service 
speclllcaUy  retained  (initiative  const,  amend,  adding  art  XXIV 
(Statutes.  1935,  XCVm) ) . 

FrefMenees  to  veterans  tinder  merit  system  apidied  to  nono^- 
tlfieated  emfdoyees  in  certain  achool  districts  (Statutes,  1935.  ch. 
618). 

Freferenoe  to  veterans  in  administrative  and  other  work  under 
veterans'  aid  and  wtifUe  laws  (Statutes,  1935.  ch.  380,  par.  687). 

Uniform  guardianship  law  (Statutes.  1931,  ch.  381  (Probate 
Code),  par.  1650-1669). 

Home  for  care  oi  ex-eoldlers,  sailors,  and  marines  of  the  United 
SUtes  (SUtutes,  1935.  ch.  889.  par.  1010-1046) . 

Women's  Belief  Oops  Borne  for  care  of  ex-army  nurses  and 
certain  dqiendents  of  Union  veterans  (Statutes.  1985,  ch.  889,  pars. 
1080-1090). 

Counties  may  maintain  homes  for  veterans  (Stat.  1088,  ch.  880. 
pais.  1130-1131). 

VnmMaa  toe  oommltment  of  Incompetent  veteran  to  Federal 
he^ttal  (8Ut.  1981.  eh.  281,  par.  1663). 

Land-eettlement  ben^u  availalile  to  veterans  (Stat.  1935,  du 

389,  par.  730-773). 

Farm  and  home  purchase  benefits  for  veterana  (Stat.  li>86.  ch. 
880.  pars.  800-841). 

Authorlxation  for  oountles  and  munie^taUtiea  to  extend  relief  to 
veterana  and  dependenta  through  certain  organlzationa  created  for 
that  purpoae  (Stat.  1935,  ch.  389,  pars.  930-931). 

Protection  of  Insignia  of  veterans'  oiganisations  (Stat.  1933.  ch. 
400). 

liwnnrlal  distrlcta  permitted  to  maintain  buildings  for  meeting 
places  of  veterans'  organisations  (SUt.  1935.  ch.  389,  para.  117&- 
1335). 

Counties,  citlce.  and  towns  permitted  to  lease  property  to  vet- 
erans' organizations  (Stat.  1895,  eh.  389,  pars.  1260-1261). 

OOontiss  permitted  to  maintain  Ijulldlngs,  meeting  plaeea.  reere- 
■ttan  eenters.  etc..  for  veterans'  aaaoclations  (Stat.  1985,  ch.  889. 
par.  1983). 

Provlaian  for  headquarters  of  G.  A.  B.  at  State  Oqpttol  (Stat. 
198S.  eh.  889.  para.  1990-1291) . 

Provision  tar  puUlcatlon  of  reports  of  the  G.  A.  B.,  V.  F.  W.. 
D.  A.  v..  and  ^lanish-War  Veterans  (Stat.  193&.  res.  chs.  82,  84. 
86.  and  105) .    \ 

Property-tax  ^emptlon  to  veterans  or  their  wives,  widows,  or 
widowed  mothers  and  to  pensioned  widows,  fathers,  and  mother* 
(Constitution,  art.  xm.  par.  1/4). 

Xismptlon  of  prc^ierty  of  ttxe  Califomlan  Soldiers'  Widows' 
Biome  Association  and  by  the  Ladles  of  the  G.  A.  R.  (Constitution. 
art.  xm.  par.  1/4). 

Veterans  exunpted  from  educational  pail  tax  (Constitution,  art. 
zm^nar.  13). 

Ctvfi  War  veterans  exempted  from  county  road  poll  tax  (Po- 
lltloal  Code  (Deering),  1023,  par.  2852). 

Certain  veterans  exempted  from  jieddler'i  license  under  limited 
WJMdiUoMs  (Stat.  1935,  eh.  138). 
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Gaming  licenses  free  to  Clvn  War  veterans  (Stat.  1988,  cSi.  73. 
pars.  439,  1316:  amended  1933,  ch.  167) . 

United  States  pension  money  ezonpted  from  execution  or  at- 
tachment (Stat.  1936.  733,  par.  690.33). 

Medals  to  National  Guard  and  naval  militia  members  who  dle- 
tinguLA  themselves  in  the  State  or  National  servloe  (Stat.  1985. 
ch.  389,  pars.  640-649). 

Active  eervloe  for  United  States  credited  In  National  Guard 
(Stat.  1935,  ch.  889,  pars.  215,  228,  256) . 

oouMuum 

Public  officials  required  to  furnish  free  copies  of  oertiflcationa  of 
public  records  for  use  In  claims  of  veterans  with  United  Statee 
Government  (Supplement  to  Compiled  Laws  1932.  par.  6646 J6). 

Adjutant  General  required  to  furnish  copies  World  War  enroll- 
ment records  to  posts  of  American  Legion  without  cost  (Siqiple- 
ment  to  Compiled  Laws  1933,  par.  710.4). 

County  allowance  for  burial  of  indigent  veterana.  Burtal  may 
not  be  In  potter's  field.  Relatives  or  friends  permitted  conduct  of 
funeral  service  (Compiled  Laws  1921.  pars.  700.  711). 

State  authorised  to  acqxilre  and  ni'lntaln  burial  grounda,  man- 
agem«it  and  control  of  which  veated  in  servloe  organisations. 
No  charge  tar  interment  in  such  grounds  (Compiled  Lawa  1931. 
pars.  712.  718). 

County  allowanoe  for  headstones  for  sokUer  giavea  (Compiled 
Laws  1921.  par.  710). 

Loans  to  veterans  of  World  War  for  educational  purposes  (Oom- 
pUed  Laws  1921,  pars.  8513-8515). 

Preference  to  Civil  War  veterans  in  State,  county,  and  munle^Md 
work  imder  veterans'  aid  and  welfare  laws  (OnmpUed  Laws  1931, 
par.  719). 

Preference  to  veterans  in  nrunlc^Md  fire  departmanta  under  dvll 
servloe  (1932  Supp.  (Courtrlght)  to  Compiled  Lawa.  par.  9377.10). 
.  Uniform  guardianship  act  for  protectlmi  of  menteUy  disabled 
veterans  (Supp.  to  CompUed  Laws  1033.  pars.  6646.1-6646.10). 

Home  for  veterans,  their  vrives  or  widows  (Compiled  Laws  1931 
and  1932  Supp.,  pars.  692-708,  amended  by  Lawa  1083.  tti.  172). 

Provlalon  for  commitment  of  incon^ietMit  veteran  to  Federal 
hospital  (Supp.  to  Con^lled  Laws  1932,  par.  5646.16). 

Cotain  preferences  with  respect  to  sale  and  lm{HOvem«it  of 
State  lands  (CompUed  Laws  1921,  para.  1303-1313). 

Credit  of  61  per  day  for  each  day  servloe  <m  purchaae  of  State 
lands  (Laws  1983,  ch.  173). 

United  States  pension  money  exempted  from  attachment  (Com- 
pUed Laws  1921,  par.  5918). 

World  War  veterans'  organizations  may  use  memorial  armories 
(CompUed  Laws  1921  and  Sun>.  1932.  para.  356-358). 

Protection  at  insignia  of  veterans*  organisation  (Suiq;>.  to  Com- 
pUed Laws  (Courtrlght)   1932.  pars.  2450-3460). 

Appropriations  to  O.  A.  B.  and  United  Spanlah  War  Veterans  for 
maintenance  of  headquarters  (Laws  1033,  cha.  10  and  37). 

UUIiimJTIL'UT 

state  allowance  for  burial  of  indigent  veterans.  Burial  may  not 
be  in  potter's  field  (Gen.  Stats.  1930,  par.  1061.  Cumulative  Supp. 
1935,  par.  776c) . 

Provision  for  firing  squad  at  veteran  funeral  (1985  Cum.  Supp. 
to  Gen.  Stats.,  par.  173c). 

Cities  and  towna  privileged  to  make  appn^rlatlans  for  ears  of 
soldier  gravee  (Gen.  Stats.  1930,  par.  486). 

Towns  may  appn^»late  for  Memorial  Day  observance  (Gen.  Stats. 
1930,  par.  484). 

Permanent  identlfleatlon  of  location  of  veteran  gravea  in  State 
by  State  Ubrarlan  (Gen.  State.  1880,  par.  1068;  1936  Cum.  8um>. 
66c). 

State  allowance  for  headstones  for  soldier  gimvea  (1985  Cum. 
Supp.  to  Gen.  Stats.,  pcu-.  777c) . 

Cemeteries  may  not  prohibit  erection  of  such  headstones  (Gen. 
Stats.  1980,  par.  3994). 

State  aUowance  for  markers.  Individually  or  severally,  in  ceme- 
teries or  public  placee  for  veterans  burled  abroad  or  missing  (Gen. 
Stats.  1930,  pars.  1968.  1964;  Cum.  Supp.  1935.  778c). 

Preference  to  veterans  in  public  departments  and  on  public 
work  in  State  or  county  (1986  Cum.  Supp.  to  Oen.  Stats.,  par. 
775c). 

Home  for  care  of  veterans  (Gen.  Stats.  1930.  para.  1943-1948. 
1954,  1957.  1960.  and  1935;  Oim.  Sui^.,  pan.  767o-770c,  774c). 

Veterans  entitled  to  haq>ltalisatlon  at  State  expense,  with  provi- 
sion for  commitment  of  incompetent  veteran  to  Federal  hospital 
(Gen.  Stots.  1930.  para.  194.  1946-1963.  1954-1956;  1935  Com.  Supp.. 
par.  767c). 

United  States  pension  money,  while  in  hands  of  peneioner.  ex- 
empted from  attachment  (1988  Com.  Supp.  to  Gen.  State.  1679c). 

Medals  available  to  veterans  of  ^Mmish-Amertcan  War.  Philip- 
pine Insurreetion.  and  China  Relief  Kxpeditlon  (Gen.  Stats.  1980, 
par.  789). 

War  servloe  credited  in  National  Guard  service  (Gen.  Stats.  1930, 
par.  787;  1935  Com.  Supp.  199c). 

Weekly  allowanoea  to  widows  of  Civil  and  Spanish  War  veterans 
tinder  certain  drcumstanees  (Gen.  State.  1980,  par.  1956) . 

Direct  rdlef  to  certain  veterans  under  certain  drcumstanees 
(1935  Cum.  Supp.  to  Ova.  Stats.,  par  771c). 

Aid  to  certain  dependents  of  veterans  tmder  hospltallzatioa  In 
certain  Institutians  (1986  Cum.  Supp.  to  Gen.  State.  779c). 

Temporary  «iTtMM.tmi  assistance  to  certain  dependente  of  men 
who  died  In  service  (1985  Cxun.  Supp.  to  Gen.  State.  779o). 

Appropriations  to  lie  expended  for  certain  relief  ot  World  War 
veterans,   thdr  wives,  widows,  and   dependent  ciiUdrat 
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direction  of  Amertean  Legion  (1986  Cum.  Supp.  to  Gen.  State., 
par.  780c). 

ABMrtean  Legion  and  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wan  permitted  to 
hold  pnq)erty  (1035  Cum.  Supp.  to  Gen.  Stats.,  par.  "raic). 

Protection  of  G.  A.  B.  and  American  Legion  Inidgnia  (Gen.  State. 
1980.  par.  8888). 

Veterans'  organisations  permitted  armory  prlvllegea  for  puipoee 
of  meetings  (1886  Cuss.  Supp.  to  Gen.  Stete.,  par.  170c). 

Property  tax  exemptions  for  American  Legion  and  O.  A.  B.  poste 
(Gen.  State.  1980.  psr.  1163  (15-16).  par.  1173). 

Charttahle  funds  of  O.  A.  B.  and  other  veterans'  orfanizatitms 
exempted  from  taxation.    (Beferenoe  same  as  above.) 

Benefit  performances  for  veterans'  associations  exempted  from 
amusement  tax  (Gen.  Stets.  1930.  par.  1358) . 

^opmtj  tax  exemptions  to  veterans,  their  wives  or  widows,  and 
parente  (Gml  Stats.  1980.  par.  1163  (18-33);  Com.  Supp.  1935. 
pan.  869c  371c). 

Veterans  exempted  from  paTment  personal  tax  (1988  Cum. 
Supp.  to  Gen.  Steta.  371c) . 

Tkx  exemption  for  war-risk  insurance  (1936  Cum.  Supp.  to 
Gen.  Stats.,  par.  487c) . 

Vetenuis  exempted  from  payment  of  peddler's  license  (1935 
Cum.  Supp.  to  Gen.  Stete..  par.  1354c) . 


Adjutant  general  dlreeted  to  assist  servloe  men  and  their  de- 
pendente In  claims  with  the  Federal  Government  (Laws  1931.  ch. 
33.  par.  10;  Laws  1936,  ch.  73). 

Fee  for  recording  discharge  papera  limited  to  95  cente  (Laws 

1930.  ch.  16). 

State  aUowance  for  burial  of  Indigent  veterans  (Laws  1997,  ch. 
307.  as  amended  by  1033,  ch.  189) . 

Fund  appropriated  annually  to  United  Spanish  War  veterans  for 
burial  of  indigent  veterans  and  care  of  or  aid  to  IndigMit  veterans 
(Laws  1931.  ch.  88). 

ProvlsKm  for  funeral  service  for  men  klUe4  in  action  or  died 
oveiseas  and  were  tMX>ugfat  back  to  their  home  State  for  burial 
(Laws  1931.  ch.  33,  par.  10). 

Annual  fq^nioprlatlon  by  Stete  to  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wan  for 
Memorial  Day  observance  (Laws  1933-34  (Ex.),  di.  5). 

Annual  appropriation  by  State  to  American  Legion  for  ui mini ■  line 
of  Manorial  Day  (Laws  1981.  ch.  33). 

Certain  aid  to  chUdren  of  veterans  in  pursuance  aH  edueatlon 
(lAWS  1936.  oh.  190,  p.  701). 

Suiteble  medala  for  presentetkm  to  World  War  veterana  (Laws 
1919.  ch.  961). 

War  eervloe  and  medals  credited  In  connection  with  Natlocal 
Guard  service  (Laws  1927,  ch.  35,  p.  99). 

Adjutant  General  required  to  accept  for  nafnkooplng  certain 
service  records  (Laws  1931.  ch.  33,  p.  110). 

State  appropriation  to  W.  C.  T.  U.  for  soldier  rest  room  (Laws 

1931.  6h.  21.  p.  115;  lAWS  1933.  ch.  33.  p.  216) . 

Protection  of  insignia  of  veterans'  ocganiaatlons  (Iawb  1839, 
ch.  366). 

Appropriations  to  American  Legi<m,  Spanish  War  Veteraae.  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  and  G.  A.  B.  for  operating  enenaes  (Iaws 
1935,  chs.  43.  64,  58.  69.  and  60) . 

AnniuJ  appropriation  to  American  Legion  and  Veterana  ct  For- 
eign Wan  for  Memorial  Day  observance  (Laws  1931,  ch.  83;  Laws 
1933  (Bx.).  ch.  6). 

Tkx  exwnptlon  for  property  of  American  Legion  and  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wan  (Laws  1933,  chs.  n  and  73). 

Pii^ieity  tax  exemption  for  property  used  for  stddiers'  rest  rooms 
(Laws  1938,  du.  72  and  73) . 

Certain  veterans  exempted  from  pajrment  of  peddler's  and  oc- 
cupational license  requlremente  (Laws  1931.  eh.  7;  Bev.  Stat.  1016. 
par.  313). 

wvomxDA 


Adjutant  General  required  to  assist  veterans  In  oonnactlon  with 
claims  against  the  United  States  (Compiled  General  Laws  (Skill- 
man)  .  1937,  par.  3093,  par.  3180) . 

Provlslan  for  State  aervlce  oOoet  to  assist  veterana  and  their 
dependente  on  claims  before  Veterans'  Administration  and  other 
Government  agendea  (1984  Cum.  Supp.  (Skillman)  to  CompUed 
General  Iaws.  pan.  3181-8133) . 

PuMIe  uditlBls  rsqutrsd  to  furnish,  without  east,  certifications 
tn  connection  with  veterans'  claims  (1034  Cum.  Supp.  (Skillman) 
to  Compiled  General  Laws.  par.  3146  (16) ). 

Adjutant  General  required  to  furnish  records  and  doeuasente  fbr 
use  in  connection  with  claims,  without  charge  to  the  claimant 
(Compiled  General  Laws  (Skillman)  1937.  par.  9093). 

World  War  veterans  may  have  dischargee  recorded  without  diar^ 
(Compiled  Genonal  Laws  (Skilhnan)  1027.  par.  4868). 

■duoatlonal  aasistance  extoided  children  of  certain  veterans 
(Lawa  1886,  ch.  17474.  p.  1431). 

Certain  veterans  certified  as  public  aooountante  without  exami- 
nations (1884  Cumulative  Supp.  to  Compiled  Genornl  Iaws  (Skill- 
man),  pars.  8886  (96).  8836  (37)). 

Uniform  Gtiardlanship  Act  for  protection  mentally  disabled  vet- 
erans (1984  Cumulative  Supp.  (Skillman)  to  Oosppiled  Odieral 
Laws,  pan.  3146  (1)-2146  (90),  amended  by  Laws  1986.  di.  1748. 
Also  Con4>Ued  General  Laws  (Skillman).  1937.  para.  9188-3146). 

Provlsl<m  for  commitment  of  incompetent  veterans  to  Psderal 
taoqittal  (Cumulative  Sxqip.  to  CompUed  Ooieral  Laws  (Skillman ), 
par.  3146  (16)). 

Certain  assistance  authorlaed  in  locating  veterans  on  Govern- 
ment land  (GomfHled  General  Xawb  (Skillman)  1937.  par.  1434). 
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Pioteetlaa  d  **'**f'»  **  of 

«al  Lava  (Sklllmaa)  1997.  pan.  7900-^ 
Propgty  tM  ttmmttnn  to 


(OoaqpUod  Oak- 
(Oooatttattoo,  art. 

nz  •nnwtkai  for  ureuTty  of  Amflran  Latlon  and  otttfr  tv^ 
r  or^^UoM  (OompUad  Ocnaral  Lava  (SkUlmaa) .  1937.  pan. 

pitfVl*  Tatanaa  amnptad  from  paymant  at  poU  tax  (eompfled 

Oananl  Law*  (awnnum).  1997.  P«- «10)- _     ,-^^^.,^  n-m«i 

Vatenna  examptad  fttan  Uoanaa  to  peddla  (Oompilad  Oanoral 

LawaJStlUinan):  1997.  par.  1989:  CumiUatlTa  Supplamant.  1984. 

'^atSna*of  World  War  and  Spanlah  War  axemptad  ft«n,5^- 
aroccupattonal  tax  to  amount  of  960  (AcU  1936.  ch.  17476). 


Sernoe  oflkear  prortdad  to  aaatat  Tatanaa  and  their  dependenta 
In  /.i«im«  for  banaflU  agalnat  the  redaral  or  otZier  Stata  Oorem- 
mant  (Coda.  1988.  pan.  78-101.  78-113). 

F^a  for  Koordlng  tf  dlacbargea  limited  to  38  cents  (Coda.  1988. 

^Uniform  Ouardlansblp  Act  with  modlflcatlons  for  protection  a* 
mentally  dtehlad  veterans  (Code.  1933.  pan.  49-801.  49-816)^;^ 
Commitment  at  Incompetent  veteran  to  Federal  hoq>ltal  (Coda, 

^"Sadtt^or  war  aarvlea  extended  In  connection  with  National 
Onard  aanrtoa  (Code.  1988.  pan.  86-616.  86-1407). 

Vetarmna  exempt  from  payment  of  peddles  Uoanaa  (Code.  1988. 
pars.  84-9006.  84-9008,  84-9011;  Acta  1986.  no.  137.  pp.  168-166). 
^Tatwans  may  conduct  any  buslneaa  not  prohibited  by  law  with- 
out payment  at  Uoanaa  tax  (Code.  1938,  pan.  8^-9011;  Acta  1936. 
BO.  1ST.  pp.  168-166). 


FNa  notarial  asmea  in  connection  wltb  dalms  for  benefits  ftom 
united  Stataa  Government  (Code.  1983.  para.  68-801). 

^bUe  fliJFrff'^  may  not  eharfa  veteran  or  dependenta.  indud- 
IBC  1««»1  reprasantatlvea,  fees  for  administering  oaths  (Code,  1983. 
para.  80-8713). 

^PobUe  oOdals  raqulrad  to  fumiah  free  eoplca  of  records  in 
jl^Hjni^mitig  eUfibUtty  of  warda  to  Veterana*  Administration  bene- 
tls  (Code.  1988.  pan.  16-1914).  _^  ^^^     ,^^ 

IMsehargea  ncadad  and  indexed  wlthoat  ooat  (Code,  1983.  pars. 

County  aUowanea  for  burial  of  indicant  veterana,  tbetr  wlvea, 
or  widows,  with  relattvaa  or  fnenda  permited  to  oonduct  the  serv- 
lea  (Code.  General  Lawa.  1983.  para.  80-Mll). 

SAoel  dlatrleta  parmtUad  to  provide  for  vocational  rabaUUt*- 
tlOB  of  veisrans  (Code  at  General  Lawa,  1933,  pan.  89-1901). 

Uniform  Ouardlanililp  Aet  for  protection  of  incompetent  vet- 
erana (Code  of  General  Iaws.  1983.  para.  16-1901,  18-1931). 

MMlea  to  United  Stotea  Government  aceney  of  certain  proceed- 
«»i«P  under  the  law  on  guardian  and  ward  (Code,  General  Laws. 
UB.  pan.  16-1801.  16-1888). 

AdmlsaloB  at  vatoram  to  the  aoldlers*  home  (Code  General  lawi^ 
MM.  pan.  a4-1W.  84-706).  *     .^      , 

FrovMaB  far  commitment  of  incompetent  veteran  to  Federal 
limitlltUw  (Code  General  Laws.  1983.  par.  16-1916). 

Fnftnnoa  to  veterans  in  the  settlement  of  certain  lands  (Coda 
Ganaral  Laws.  1983.  para.  41-1713.  41-1714). 

Flnanelal  relief  to  veterans  and  their  dependents  (Code  General 
Xawik  1983.  para.  88-901.  63-307.  aa  amended  by  Laws,  1935,  ch. 

nght  or  ex-aervloe  men  to  bkoorporato  (Code  General  Lawa,  1983. 
pwsL  39-1101.  39-1107). 

notactlcm  of  iTT«1f"<*  of  veterans'  organlaationa  (Code  General 
Lma.  1889.  par.  17-S909). 

nuilsluii  for  O.  A.  R.  headquarten  in  statehouae  or  oOier  puUlo 
balMti«  (Cods  General  Lawa.  1989,  para.  68-401.  68-403). 

Prlvlliia  of  vetOTauT  aaeoclattons  to  parade  (Code  General  Laws. 
1988.  par  46  8B§) 

Property-tax  examptlona  to  certain  veterana  and  buildinga  and 
iBMnnrials  of  Wotld  War  veterana*  organlaationa  (Xaws,  1936,  th. 

Wterans  exempted  from  payment  of  road  poU  tax  (Coda  General 
lAwa,  1983,  par.  89-601). 

Oartatn  wtarana  inrwrp*t**  from  payment  game-lioense  fee  (Laws, 
1988.  eh.  98). 

8tnoe  pubUeatton  of  theee  laws  the  Idaho  Leglalatun  paseed 
B.  B.  Ma  978.  twenty-fourth  session,  house  of  repreeentativca.  giv- 
ta^  pnCsrsnee  to  dltafr'nl  war  veterana  la  employment  in  aU 
State,  county,  and  munlcQial  work  axeepttng  technical  and  pn>- 


..w.— —  for  State  asrvlcs  ottoers.  duties  of  which  are  not  spe- 
f^fii^iiy  outlined  in  statute,  but  asaumptlon  la  that  they  assist  on 
ivtarai^  dalma  (lAwa.  1888.  p.  107;  Lawa.  1986.  p.  131). 

PuhUe  flCiTti'"  raqulrod  to  fumiah  free  oofdee  of  pubUc  records 
for  use  la  oooaeeoon  with  claims  of  veterans  before  Veterans' 
Admialatration  (X«wa.  1988.  p.  1411). 

Bonorabla  dlachazgea  recorded  withfOOt  dtarge  (Lawa.  1984.  8d 
tt..  p.  816). 

Stete  bonUB  to  eertala  veterana  (Smlth-Rurd  Bev.  Btoi.,  1988. 
«lL  198H.  parsL  l-16n). 

County  aOowaaee  for  burial  of  indigent  vetOTans.  their  mothers, 
widows,  or  minor  children.    Burial  may  not  be  la 


■rbfltfd.    Bsiatlvee  permitted  to  oonduct  rltee  (Smlth-Hurd 
State:.  1888.  ch.  84.  para.  181-188:  Laws,  1996.  p.  368-363). 


Cbuntlee  permitted  to  acquire  burial  grounds  for  Indigent  vet- 
erans, their  mothen.  wlvea  or  widows  (Smlth-Hurd  Bev.  Stata. 
1933.  ch.  34.  pars.  134-141).  .     ^         _*- 

Cemetery  lot  which  is  pn^)erty  of  veterans'  organizati<m  veste 
in  mnnidpallty  on  dissolution  of  the  organization.  MunlclpaUty 
to  enfoice  contracts  for  care  of  the  lot  (Smlth-Hurd  Bev.  State. 
1933,  «ai.  S3,  pan.  395-396). 

Provision  for  State  registration  of  soldier  graves  with  veterans 
organixation.  authorize  to  assist  In  collecting  data  and  entitled  to 
copies  of  cemetery  plats  (Laws  1935.  pp.  244-247) . 

State  to  requisition  Federal  Government  for  headstone  and  pro- 
vision made  for  setting  up  such  headstone  (Laws  1935,  pp.  344- 
347). 

Coneterles  may  not  prohibit  erection  of  headstones  prescribed  by 
FMeral  or  State  Governments  (Smlth-Hurd  Rev.  State.  1933,  ch.  31, 

Counties  permitted  to  provide  headstones  tar  soldlen  graves 
(Smlth-Hurd  Bev.  Stots.  1933.  ch.  34.  pars.  133.  134.  141;  Laws  1935. 
p.  363). 

Certain  educational  privileges  for  children  of  veterans  (Laws 
1936.  pp.  363-254.  superseding  former  provisions). 

NcHmal  School  and  University  of  niinols.  scholarship  available 
to  World  War  veterans  (Smlth-Hurd  Rev.  SUt.  1933,  ch.  122.  para. 
193  300) 

Home  provided  for  rehabilltotlon  of  World  War  veterans  (Smlth- 
Hurd  Bev.  SUts.  1933.  ch.  122,  pars.  155-163). 

Preference  to  veterans  in  State  and  municipal  civil  service 
(Smlth-Hurd  Rev.  State.  1933.  ch.  24  »4.  pars.  12.  49.  109). 

Preferencee  to  veterans  in  civil  service  of  Cook  County  (Smith- 
Hurd  Bev.  Stote.  1933.  ch.  34.  par.  64  (19) ) . 

Annuity  of  Civil  War  veterans  on  retirement  from  municipal 
service  (Smlth-Hurd  Rev.  Stote.  1933.  ch.  24,  par.  1100). 

Preference  to  veterans  In  employment  on  public  works  of  Stoto 
and  local  unite  (Laws  1935.  pp.  1411-1412). 

Preference  to  veterans  or  their  widows  In  i4>polntmente  to  ad- 
ministrative positions  under  Veterans'  ReUef  Ciwunlttee    (Laws 

1936.  pp.  266-268).  ..^  _  .  «^     ♦ 

Provision  for  protection  of  person  and  property  of  Incompetent 
veteran  (Laws  1935,  p.  901).  ..  „_^  „ 

Home  provided  tat  veterans  and  their  vrlves  (Smlth-Hurd  Rev. 
Stete.  1933,  ch.  23,  pars.  115-139). 

Provision  for  commitment  of  Incompetent  veteran  to  Federal 
hospital  (Smlth-Hurd  Rev.  Stete.  1933,  ch.  86.  par.  11). 

Mothers,  wives,  widows,  and  daughters  of  veterans  admitted  to 
Soldlen'  Widows'  Home  (tailth-Hurd  Rev.  State.  1933.  ch.  38. 
pan.  144-163). 

Veterans'  organisations  may  lease  groimds  from  forest-preserve 
dlstrlcte  for  certain  pturoeea  (Smlth-Hurd  Rev.  Stete.  1933.  ch. 
67H.  par.  6).  _  , 

No  fees  allowed  pubUc  admlnlstraton  for  administering  personal 
estete  of  war  veteran,  which  conslste  of  compensation.  Insxirance, 
and  other  United  Steles  moneys  (Smlth-Hiird  Rev.  Stete.  1933). 

Pensions,  eto..  received  fnan  United  States  or  Illinois  on  account 
of  mUltary  service  exempted  from  attachment  for  1  year  after 
receipt  thereof  (Smlth-Hurd  Rev.  Stat.  1933.  ch.  52,  par.  13). 

liedal  provided  for  World  War  veterans  (Smlth-Hurd  Rev.  Stete. 
1933,  ch.  136V4.  P»"-  16-20). 

Quartere  may  be  set  aside  In  county  memorial  buildings  for  the 
use  of  veterans'  organizations  without  charge  (Smlth-Hiird  Rev. 
Stete.  1933.  ch.  34.  par.  145). 

Nonpolltlcal  Civil  War  organizations  authorized  to  use  memorial 
hall  erected  by  Soldiers  Home  In  Chicago  without  charge  (Smlth- 
Htud  Rev.  Stete.  1933.  ch.  34,  par.  145). 

County  aid  to  veterans  and  families  at  deceased  through  vet- 
erans' organizations  (Smith-Hiird  Rev.  Stete..  1933.  ch.  23.  pars. 
154-1541.  as  amended.  Laws  1935,  pp.  266-268) . 

Relief  of  widows  and  children  of  deceased  Worid  War  vetotms 
through  Stete  department  of  pubUc  welfare  (Smlth-Htird  Rev. 
Stete..  1933.  ch.  126V^.  par.  15N). 

Protection  of  insignia  of  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wan  and  American 
Legion  (Smlth-Hurd  Rev.  Stete.,  1933.  ch.  34.  par.  145). 

Memorial  buildings  In  honor  of  soldlen  and  saUon  of  the 
county  are  exempt  from  tax  as  county  property  (Smlth-Hurd  Rev. 
Stets..  1933.  ch.  34.  par.  147). 

INinAMA 

Certain  pubUc  "ffV'««i«  required  to  administer  oaths  and  seal  of 
ofBoe  without  cost  for  veterans,  their  widows,  or  orphans  (Anno- 
tated Stets.  (Bums),  1933,  pars.  59-1001). 

Offlclala  authorized  to  administer  oaths  limited  to  fees  of  36 
oente  in  caaes  of  veterans,  their  widows,  orphans,  children,  or  legal 
repreaentattvea  (Annot.  Stete.  (Bums),  1935,  par.  10-5712). 

Free  public  record  certification  in  connection  with  eliglbUlty  of 
wards  for  beneflte  tram  United  Stetes  (Annot.  Stete.  (Bxims). 
1933.  pars.  3-314) . 

Ftee  recording  of  discharge  papere  (Annot.  Stete.  (Bums).  1933. 
pan.  59-1004) . 

County  allowance  for  burial  of  veterans,  their  wlvea,  or  widows 
(Annot.  Stete.  (Bums).  1933.  pars.  59-1009). 

Certain  requiremente  of  township  trustee  with  regard  to  greve 
care  and  decoration  (1933  Cum.  Suppl.  to  Annot.  Stete..  par.  21- 
801). 

Counties,  townships,  cities,  and  towns  authorized  to  make  appro- 
prUtic»s  for  veterans'  organizations  for  Memorial  Day  obsMrance 
(Annot.  Stets.  (Bums).  1933,  pars.  59-1010). 

Cemetery  authorities  may  not  prohibit  setting  up  of  grave 
marken  provided  they  oonXorm  to  standard  of  those  furnished  by 
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Federal  Government   (Annot.  Stete.  (Bums).  1933.  pan.  31-811. 
31-912. 

Certain  education  privllegen  to  chlklren  of  veterana  of  the  World 
War  (Laws.  1935,  ch.  69,  p.  173). 

Special  examinatlona  for  hlc^-achool  diploma  for  veterana  who 
have  had  Federal  vocational  training  (Annot.  Stata.  (Bums).  1933. 
pars.  38-4936). 

Authorisation  for  organixation  of  veterans'  welfare  associations 
with  right  to  maintain  homes,  assembly  halla,  schools,  eto..  for  care, 
protection,  education,  eto.,  of  veterens,  their  widows,  and  orphaas 
(Annot.  Stete.  (Bums).  1933.  pan.  69-813). 

Coq;>eration  of  soldlen'  and  sailore'  section  of  State  free  employ- 
ment service  in  vocational  rehabllitetion  of  crippled  aoldlen  and 
sallon  (Annot.  Stete.  (Bums).  1933.  pan.  40-606  (b). 

Preference  to  veterans  in  civil  appolntmente  (Annot.  State 
(Bums),  1933,  pan.  49-801). 

Preference  to  certain  vetttans  and  their  dependente  for  appolnt- 
mente in  the  Stete  Soldlen  and  Sailon  Children's  Home  (Annot 
State.  (Bums),  1933,  pan.  32-2303.  33-3305.  33-3813,  33-3313). 

Duty  of  soldlen'  and  sailors'  section  of  Stete  free  employment 
service  to  secure  suitable  employment  of  World  War  veterans 
(Annot.  Stata  (Buma),  1933,  pan.  40-805). 

Uniform  Act  with  modifications  for  protection  of  the  person  and 
funds  of  incompetent  veterans  (Annot.  Stata  (Bums),  1933  and 
Cum.  Supi^..  1936.  pan.  8-601.  pan.  8-630). 

Provision  for  commitment  of  incompetent  veteran  to  VMaral 
hospital  (Annot.  Stete.  (Bums).  1933.  par.  33-1307). 

AU  ri^te  and  privileges  gnnted  to  CivU  War  veterans  extended 
to  veterans  of  other  wan  and  their  dependenta  (Annot.  Stata 
(Bums) .  1983.  and  Cum.  Sti|^.  Dec.  1936.  pan.  50-1007.  6»-100e) . 
Veterans'  organlxatlons  granted  use  of  any  State,  county,  and 
city  World  War  memorial  building  (Annot.  Stata  (Bums),  1938 
pare.  59-306,  69-313,  50-301.  59-314.  59-316,  69-401.  6<)-414). 

Acrommodatlona  for  war  veterans  may  be  provided  in  any  me- 
morial buUdlng  erected  by  county  containing  city  of  the  aeoond 
class  (Aimot.  Stata  (Bums).  1983.  par.  2^1716). 

Protectkm  of  «"««g"'«  of  veterana'  organlxationa  (Annot.  Stata 
(Bums),  1933,  par.  10-603). 

Annual  appn^iriatlons  to  Spanish  War  Veterans  and  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wan  tat  encampmunt  expenses  (Annot.  Stata  (Bums) 
1938.  pan.  69-1011,  69-1012). 

Local  imlte  authorlaed  to  make  annual  appropriations  to  vet- 
erans' organizations  for  Memorial  Day  observance  (Annot.  Stata 
(Bums),  1988.  par.  69-1010). 

Disabled  veterans  exempted  from  payment  of  propvty  tax 
(Annot.  Stata  (Bums).  1933.  pan.  64-306.  64-307). 

Property  of  American  Legion  and  other  veterans'  organlxationa 
exempted  from  tax  (Annot.  Stata.  (Bums).  1988,  pars.  84-301  (9), 
64-304). 

Stock  and  property  of  certain  veterena'  memorial  asaodatlons 
exempt  from  payment  of  property  tax  (Annot.  Stata  (Bums) ,  1933. 
pan.  69-809.  64-301  (17)). 

Certain  World  War  memorial  buildings  tax  exempt  (Annot. 
State.  (Bums),  1933,  pan.  69-320.  69-304,  6»-821,  69-417,  69-421, 
69-^12). 

Property  tax  exemption  for  National  Botao  for  Disabled  Volun- 
teer Soldlen  (Annot.  State.  (Bums) .  1988.  par.  83-1006) . 

Certain  veterans  exempted  from  payment  of  license  to  peddle 
(Annot.  Stata  (Bums).  1988,  par. 43-1006) . 

Veterana  exempted  from  payment  of  game  lloease  tax  (Annot. 
State.  (B\ims),  1933,  pan.  11-807.  11-809). 

IOWA 

Public  offlcials  required  to  fumlsh  free  copies  of  pubUc  records 
to  veterans  or  dependente  in  claims  before  United  Stetes  (Code, 
1935,  par.  6176). 

Discharges  recorded  without  charge  (Code,  1935.  par.  6173-6174) . 

State  bonus  aiul  dlsahiUty  allowances  to  certain  veterena  (Acta. 
1921,  ch.  332;  and  Code.  1931,  pars.  145-hl.  145-b6.  693a-bl,  6987). 

County  allowance  for  burial  of  indigent  veterens,  their  wives, 
widows,  or  minor  children.  Burial  may  not  be  In  potter's  field 
(Code,  1935,  pare.  5385,  5393,  9395). 

Provision  for  care  of  soldier  graves  under  oertala  circumstances 
(Code.  1936.  pan.  589»-al.  6S96-a2). 

Adjutant  general  required  to  preserve  by  counties  permanent 
registry  of  soldier  greves  (Code,  1936.  par.  467-f43) . 

Children  of  certain  veterans  granted  aaslstanoe  in  education 
(Laws.  1936,  ch.  136.  pp.  304-206) . 

Free  tuition  to  certain  veterans  who  served  in  World  War  prior 
to  age  of  31  (Code,  1986.  par.  4273). 

Certain  annual  approfulatloiis  tar  World  War  veterana  for  oar- 
tain  schools  (Laws.  1935,  ch.  126,  p.  204) . 

Preferences  for  veterans  in  appiointment,  enqiloyment.  and  pro- 
motion in  pubUc  departmento  and  on  puldlo  works  of  State  and 
local  unita  (Code.  1936.  pan.  1169-1166). 

War  service  granted  as  credit  for  retirement  in  potloe  or  fire 
department  (Code,  1986.  par.  6316-bl). 

uniform  guardianship  act  with  modlflnatlons  for  proteetioa 
of  inoompetent  veterans  and  their  funda  (Code.  1986.  para. 
ia644-«l,  13844-031). 

Veterans  or  their  wives  at  widows  admitted  to  sokUerT  homa 
(Code,  1981.  pars.  8888-8884.  as  amended,  acta  1986.  eh.  89.  par.  9). 

Admission  of  veterans'  cwphans  to  home  (Code.  1981.  pars.  8708- 
8730.  as  amended,  acta  1888.  ch.  87.  par.  17,  and  1986.  i^  83). 

Provision  for  oonunltment  of  inoompetent  veteran  to  Federal 
hospital  (Annot.  Stat.  (Bums),  1936,  par.  33-1307). 

Pension  money  or  homestead  bought  with  such  funds  *T»««iito«i 
ftom  execution  (Code  (Whitney).  1985.  pars.  11761-783). 


Memorial  buildings  erected  by  oountiea.  cttiea.  or  towns  avail* 
able  for  accommodation  of  veterans  (Code  (Whitney).  1986,  par. 
600) . 

Vetorans  exempted  from  miUtary  service  in  State  at  their 
tiectlon  (Code  (Whitney).  1935.  par.  467-fl). 

Certain  paroled  veterans  who  have  honorabte  dlschaigea  from 
World  War  aervioe  may  be  reoonunended  for  pardon  (Ooda 
(Whitney),  1986.  par.  8816). 

Pensions  to  survlvon  of  the  northern  border  brigade.  Spirit 
Lake  reUef  eqwUtton.  and  MltcheU's  cavalry,  and  their  widows 
(Code.  1931,  pan.  480-482). 

Belief  for  veterans,  their  widows  or  famlUea.  outalde  tha 
county  home  (Code.  1981.  par.  6886). 

County  aid  to  veterana.  their  wlvea.  wldowa,  and  minor  ehU« 
dren  (Code.  1931.  pan.  6386-6393-bl.  m  *«tiiyiiMl  by  acta  1988. 
ehs.  101.  131). 

Supervision  of  memorial  halls  (Code  (Whitney).  1886.  par.  4ac 
493-«96,  600). 

Property-tax  exemptions  to  veterana.  their  wlvea  or  widows,  de- 
pendent chUdren  or  mothen  (Code  (Whitney).  1886.  oaia.  8948- 
8949).  *^ 

Kxemptlon  for  property  of  veterans'  sasoi  IstluiM  and  adldler^ 
homes  (Code  (Whitney).  1935.  par.  6944  (6.  13)). 

TtLX  VMBmpUaa  for  soldlen'  bonus  bonds  (Code  (Whitney).  1936. 
par.  6944  (33)).  ^  *  #/•        "^ 

Veterana.  exoept  World  War  veterans.  *«*«ir>nt^  from  poU  tax 
(Code  (Whitney),  par.  6946). 

Vettfana'  pensions  exempted  from  inooms  tax  (Code  (Whitney). 
1935,  par.  6943-f8) . 

City  councU  may  exempt  homestead  of  veteran  of  Civil  and 
Mexican   Wan  from  apecial  tax   aasessmente    (Code   (Whitney). 


Notary  servloe  in  connection  with  claims  against  United  States 
Government  limited  to  16  oente  (Bev.  Stata..  1938,  par.  38-183) . 

PubUc  ofBdals  reqtxired  to  certify  without  charge  reoorda  to  ba 
used  in  oonnectlon  with  a  ward's  rtlgiblUty  for  Government  bene- 
flte (1938  Supplement  to  Bev.  Stata..  par.  78-614). 

PubUc  offldala  required  to  fumlsh  as  many  fkae  copies  aa  nec- 
essary of  certain  records  in  connection  with  dalma  of  veterans 
against  United  States  Government  (Laws.  1936.  ch.  380). 

Adjutant  General  required  to  fumlsh  without  charge  oartl&ca- 
tlon  of  military  records  (Bev.  Stata,  1933.  par.  78-300). 

State  bonus  to  certain  veterans  (Bev.  State..  1933.  and  Supple- 
ment. 1938,  par.  78-101,  par.  73-147.  as  amended.  1986,  ch.  388) . 

County  aUowanoe  for  burial  liuUgent  Union  veterena.  their 
wlvea  or  widows,  and  for  certain  other  veterans.  Burial  may  not 
be  in  potter^  field.  Right  of  relatives  to  oonduct  funeral.  Pro- 
vision for  removal  of  remains  of  certain  soldlen  from  abandtmed 
cemeteries  or  pauper  burring  grouzul  (Bev.  State..  1938.  and  Sup- 
plement (Corrick),  1988.  par.  78-801.  73-803.  78-808). 

Cities  may  make  amvoprtations  to  O.  A.  B.  for  Memorial  Day  ob- 
aervance  (Rev.  Steta  1933,  par.  13-1613) . 

County  allowance  for  headstones  for  soldlen'  grerea  (Bev.  Stata 
1933,  par.  73-802) . 

Counties  may  provide  metal  greve  marken  for  aoldier  graves 
(Rev.  Stata.  1937.  par.  78-780.  par.  73-433:  Lavre  1936.  ch.  368). 

Preference  to  veterans  in  appotntaaent  and  empk^msnt  in  pub- 
lic departmenta  and  public  works  of  State  and  local  unlta  (Bev. 
State.  1923,  par.  73-301,  par.  78-304). 

Uniform  Guardiaaahip  Aet  for  protection  of  person  and  funda 
of  Incompetent  veteran  (1983  Supp.  (Corrick)  to  Bev.  State.,  par. 
73-601.  par.  73-631). 

Admissions  of  veterans,  their  wives  or  widows,  children,  or 
mothen  to  Soldlen'  Home  and  Mother  Blckodyke  Annex  (Bev. 
State.  1933  and  Supp.  1933.  par,  76-1901,  par.  78-1998. 

Provision  for  commitment  of  Inoompetent  veteran  to  Federal 
hospital  (1938  Supp.  (Corrick)  to  Bev.  Stete..  par.  78-616. 

Special  privileges  to  World  War  veterans  and  their  Hfrtndfrte  in 
county  memorial  hoqtitala  (1933  Supp.  (Corrick)  to  Bev.  State., 
par.  19-1820a). 

Preference  to  World  War  veterans  for  Stata  aid  in  purchase  of 
farm  hcanes  (Constitution,  art.  16,  par.  11). 

AU  rlghte.  privUegea.  and  Immunltiea  granted  veterana  of  wan 
previous  are  extended  to  World  War  veterana  (Bev.  Stata  IM, 
par.  73-205). 

Pensions  mcmey  exempted  from  attachment  luder  Ttrtaln  ooadl- 
tUms  (Bev.  Stata  1938.  par.  78-306). 

World  War  compensation  exnnpted  from  attachment  under  osr- 
taln  oondltioos  (Bev.  Stata.  1928.  par.  78-143). 

Veterans'  OTgantzatlons  permitted  use  of  memorial  partes  In  flrst- 
daas  dtles  (1933  Supp.  (Conrick)  to  Bev.  State.,  par.  18-1867). 

Veterans  granted  exemption  from  National  Guard  duty  (Bev. 
Stata.  1933,  par.  48-103). 

Veterans,  their  wives  or  widows,  and  minor  children  to  be  aiq»- 
pUed  with  necessities  In  their  homes  (Bev.  Stata  1938,  and  Supp. 
1988.  par.  73-311,  par.  78-313). 

Protection  of  insignia  of  veterans'  orgaaiaatlona  (1988  Supp.  to 
Bev.  Stata..  par.  31-1807. 

Propel ty-tax  exemptlfm  for  veteiaas'  sssodationa  (Bev.  Stata 
1938,  par.  79-303) . 

Veterana  given  free  peddler's  license  under  certain  eondltlona 
and  permitted  to  operate  imder  free  lloenaa  delivery  or 
teudk  (Bev.  Stata  1938,  par.  73-307,  78-308). 


Servloe  oOoer  provided  to _. 

in  claims  with  the  UUlted  Statee  Government  (Acta  1884. 
1988  XX.  ch.  1.  art.  ZZ.  par.  8.  p.  7). 
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r  for  v«i«nns  and  tlMfer  dixnawnw  oa  . 

to  b*  iMBd  in  oooaacUtm  wtth  elatins  for  PMtanl  tMneOti  ( 

roO's  SUta.  1980.  prnt.  1746).    ^^        ,««.«ta  to  ix 

Pobllo  oAeUls  raqulrad  to  certify  frto  eopjy  «<  ««™  SL  *• 
uMd  In  dctonnlnlZM  wmnl'i  ellclbllltj  for  tMoafits  ("•"?*?•  S***^ 


Fublie  oAcUte  i«cnilred  to  eerttfj  tna  ct  <±mxt»  pubUc  rjcowto 
to  b«  UMd  in  connectton  wltb  (dalnw  of  TCtenuis  or  tlielr  d»- 

'DUidbMf*  p«p«n  neordMl  wtthout  cliw«e  (Curaa's  Stata.  1930. 
Dsr  1637^-1 ) . 

State  akl  of  loeal  funds  for  ■ultatatoburlal  places  for  oartaln 
soidien  (Canoa's  StotuteSw  IMO.  par.  rnu~l). 

XducaUonal  prtrllcfw  to  dilldren  of  Teterans  of  World  War 

Certain  acbolanhlpe  to  World  War  vetaraiis  (Acts,  1M4.  eh.  66. 

^Uniform  fuardlanahlp  aet  with  modlfteatlons  for  protection  of 
teconpetcnt  veteran  (Baldwin's  Kentucky  Statutes.  Service  1983. 
nan.  304a  -tr  jWI?  30)  • 
inovlalon  for  commitment  of  Ineonqwtent  veteran  to  Federal 
ttal  (Baldwin's  1933  suKdement  to  OarroU's  Statutea,  pars. 


S£ 


18). 
'protection  of  inatgnte  of  veterans'  orsanlaatloos  (Baldwin's  1933 
nipplement  to  CarroU's  Statutea.- par.  13T6a).  «^*..*_ 

Mary  prlvlleiee  for  veterans'  meetinc  plaoes  (OarroU's  Statutes. 
19M.  pars.  3711»-ia6(8) ) . 

iUMrtean  Lafkm  poete  eotampted  from  license  fees  to  hcdd  boxing, 
vteetllnf.  qiarrlng  matrhae.  eto.  (Acts,  1964.  ch.  36.  par.  6) . 

lavmuxA 

Service  oOcer  provided  to  assist  veterans  and  their  dependents  In 
ft»*„^  for  ifMeral  benefits  (Oeneral  Statutes  (Dart)  1933.  pars. 
1016-9331.   9333-9381). 

State  service  commlvlooer  authorlaed  to  administer  oaths  In 
eonneetlon  with  claims  for  beneflte  (Oeneral  Statutes  (Dart)  1933. 
____    8919—9335 ) . 

^^terans'  service  In  the  State  employment  service  (1935  Cumular 
tlve  Supplement  to  Oeneral  Statutes  (Dart),  par.  4386.4) . 

Unlfwrn  nianUaiMhlp  act  with  modifications  for  protection  of 
taoompetent  veterans  (Oeneral  Statutes  (Dart).  1933.  and  Cumula.- 
ttve  Supplement.  1985.  pars.  938»-9356). 

Provlsiozis  for  commitment  of  incompetent  veteran  to  Federal 
honltal  (Oeneral  Statutes  (Dart).  1933.  par.  9346). 
~  Inmstes  of  soldiers'  homo  entitled  to  special  treatment  at  eye. 
ear   nose   and  throat  hoqpltal  m  New  Orieans  (Oeneral  Statutes 
(Dart).  1933.  pars.  3496-3497).  

AU  pfnv«"i"  eaampted  from  liability  for  debt  (1935  CumnlaUve 
Bupnlement  to  Oeneral  Statutea  (Dart),  par.  4105) .       

jSgrnent  of  certain  claims  to  Spanish  War  veterans  from  mcmeys 
no^ved  from  XTnltad  States  (Oeneral  Statutes  (Dart).  1983.  pars. 
9S09-9315). 

City  of  New  Orleans  authorlaed  to  lease  or  give  by  donation  to  the 
Plyn^i^.*  American  Veterans  any  building  or  land  for  veterans' 
leilef  or  dub  purposes  If  same  no  longv  needed  for  governmental 
(Oeneral  Statutes  (Dart).  1983.  par.  6183). 


PobUe  oSlelals  requlrad  to  famish  free  pubUe  records  for  use  In 
tffBnTi*V«"  wtth  determlaatlaa  of  a  ward**  eligibility  for  beneftta 
(Bevlsid  Statutes.  1980.  ch.  81.  par.  14). 

r—  for  coplea  of  raeordi  of  dlacharge  papers  limited  to  35  oents 
(Bevlssd  Statutes.  1980.  ch.  08.  par.  7;  ch.  136.  P«- «)v_  ^.*„^ 

Me  for  reoordlBf  dischargee  limited  to  35oente  (Bevlssd  Statutea. 
I860,  ch.  86.  parTt:  ch.  136.  par.  8).    

State  bonus  for  vetarans  (Bevlssd  Statutss.  1980.  ch.  160.  para. 
I_S,  (0  an»yn^l«rf  I868.  eh.  335) .  

State  aUowanoe  for  burial  of  Indigent  veterans  or  their  widows. 
Burial  may  not  be  In  potter's  field  (Bevlaad  Statutes.  1930.  ch.  5. 
par.  70:  Laws.  1881.  p.  831  (16)).       .^.__  «a^w-  /n^^ 

Pravlalon  for  care  of  graves  of  Bcvoiuttonary  soldiers  (Bevlssd 
Statutes.  1980.  ch.  94.  par.  3) .  

cmaa  and  towns  required  todeeorate  veteran  graves  on Mnnariai 
Dn  (Bev.  Stata.  1980.  ch.  5  par.  7».  81). 

AppraprtetHm  for  marken  for  Bevotnttanary  gravea  (Xawb  1981, 
ch.  144  (BeeotutlOB)).  ^^ 

trnlfom  guardlanahlp  aet  for  proteetton  of  person  and  funds 
ct  ineompetMit  vetarans  (Bev.  State.  1980.  t^  81). 

ATtmtisV—  to  State  Military  and  Naval  ChUdren'S  Home  (Acta 
1868.  ch.  1.  pars.  470-471).  _^^      , 

Piovlston  tor  commitment  of  touumpettt  veteran  to  Fednal 
hoapltal  (Bev.  Stats.  1980.  th.  81.  par.  15) .  _  __   ^ 

Ovtaln  rl^to  for  aoMlsr  under  Settlonent  Aet  (Acta  1919.  tb. 
189  (ese  Bev.  State.  1800.  p.  IglS)).  ...        ,,^__ 

State  bonua  paymente  not  subject  to  datms  of  creditors  (Bev. 

Stats,  ch.  160.  par.  •).  _    _     .  ^   «_       _   ^m»«-^ 

PMsfeotH  to  letetans  of  Civil.  Spanish  War.  and  Fhlllpi>tna 
XnMrreetlon.  their  wldowa.  dqmident  Children,  pamtik  or  aistars 
(Aeto  1865.  oh.  16).  ^^  ^ ^^ 

Belief  to  veterana  and  their  fr«»»«M—  m  their  own  bomas  (Bev. 
Stata.  th.  ».  par.  8).  ^  «_^^  «^ 

Bdlef  of  wlvea.  children,  and  paiento  of  WOrM  Wkr 
(Aete  1888.  eh.  1.  pp.  61-63). 

Ineotporatlon  rlghte  of  O.  A.  B.  and 

(Rev.  State.  I960,  ch.  70.  par.  I).  

of  tr«ig»»t».  ot  tetwisiM    isgaiilssttfMis   (Bev. 


10). 


Bight  of  veterans'   saaoclatl<»ui  to  parade    (Bev.   Stats.    1930. 

Property  of  American  Legion  exempted  from  taxation  (Rev. 
State.  1980,  eh.  IS,  par.  6) . 

PK»erty-tax  exemption  to  certain  veterans  (Acts  1935,  ch.  03). 

Poll-tax  exemption  tar  certain  veterans  (Acts  1935.  ch.  63). 

Employees  and  soldiers  regularly  employed  at  National  Scddlers* 
Home  considered  State  resldento  in  connection  with  game  UcensjM 
(Acta  1935  (Appendix:  Inland  Fish  and  Game  Laws,  pp.  14,  33, 
pars.  19,  41)). 

lfAXTI.ANS 

Veterans'  Commission  provided  to  assist  veterans  and  their 
dependente  to  claims  against  United  States  (1935  Cum.  Suppl. 
(Flack)  to  Pub.  Gen.  Laws.  art.  65,  par.  60).  .     ^^ 

Public  officers  required  to  certify  public  records  for  use  in  deter- 
mination of  a  ward's  eligibility  for  beneflte  (1935  Cum.  SuppL 
(Flack)  to  Pub.  Gen.  Laws,  art.  65.  par.  66N). 

Certain  public  officials  required  to  furnish  free  copies  of  pubue 
records  for  use  In  connection  with  claims  for  Federal  beneflte 
(1935  Cum.  Suppl.  (Flack)  to  Pub.  Gen.  Laws.  art.  17.  par.  lA). 
State  registrar  required  to  furnish  free  copies  of  birth  and  death 
records  for  use  in  claims  for  Federal  benefits  (1936  Cum.  Suppl. 
(Flack)  to  Pub.  Gen.  Laws.  art.  43.  par.  27).  ^      ^    .„ 

State  bonus  to  certain  veterans  (Const,  amendment,  art.  uX. 
par.  34.  adopted  November  1924). 

State  provision  for  burial  of  indigent  veterans  (1936  Cum.  Suppl. 
to  Pub.  Gen.  Laws.  art.  65.  par.  67). 

Provision  for  permanent  registry  of  veteran  graves  (1936  Cum. 
Suppl.  to  Pub.  Oen.  Laws.  art.  66.  par.  60) . 

Certain  provisions  for  educational  assistance  to  children  of  cer- 
tain veterans  (Iaws  1935,  ch.  481.  p.  1023.  superseding  Laws  1929, 
ch.  430  (Bagby's  Annot.  Code  1929.  Supp.  Art.  65,  par.  57) ) . 

Preference  rating  to  veterans  under  merit  system  of  State  serv- 
ice (1936  Cum.  Supp.  (Flack)  to  Public  Gen.  Laws.  art.  64A. 
par.  9). 

Uniform  guardianship  act  for  protection  of  persons  and  ftmds  of 
tocnnpetent  vetoans  (1935  Cum.  Supp.  to  Annot.  Code  of  Publlo 
Oen.  Laws.  art.  66,  par.  56A-56U) . 

Provision  for  commitment  of  incompetent  veteran  to  Federal 
hospital  (1936  Cum.  Supp.  to  Annot.  Code  of  Public  Gen.  Laws, 
art.  69.  par.  21A,  art.  65.  par.  660).  ^  «_^ 

li^^^iw  to  cotaln  Spanish  and  World  War  veterans  (Annot.  Code 
of  Public  Gen.  Laws  (Bagby)  1924.  art.  5.  par.  36) . 

Relief  to  veterans,  their  widows,  and  children  (1935  Cum.  Supp. 
to  Annot.  Code  Public  Gen.  Laws.  art.  65,  pars.  57-60) . 

Protectlcm  of   insignia   of   veterans'   organizations    (1935   Cum. 

Supp.  to  Annot.  Code.  Public  Gen.  Laws,  art.  27.  pars.  174A-174H). 

Property-tax  exemption  for  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  American 

Legion,  and  Disabled  American  Veterans  (1935  C\im.  Supp.  (Flack) 

to  Pubhc  Gen.  Laws.  art.  81.  par.  7  (27) ) . 

Tax  exemption  of  real  property  to  survivors  of  Civil  War  for 
Mtobllshment  of  monumenta,  eto.  (1935  Cum.  Supp.  (nack)  to 
Public  Oen.  Laws,  art.  81,  par.  7  (7) ) . 

MASSACHTTSXTTS 

Commissioner  of  State  aid  provided  to  assist  veterans  and  de- 
pendente hi  claims  for  beneflte  (Gen.  Laws  (Tercentenary  Ed.), 
ch.  115.  par.  2). 

Adjutant  general  authorized  to  procure  from  United  States  rec- 
ords of  MaMachusette  troops  in  War  of  1812.  eto.  (Acte  1934,  ch. 

153). 

V9t  tat  recording  discharges  limited  to  25  cente  (Gen.  Laws 
(Tercentenary  Bd.).  ch.  116.  par.  24).  

Stete  bonus  tor  certain  veterans  (Acte  1919,  ch.  383.  as 
amended).  _^ 

Stete  idlowanoe  for  burial  of  Indigent  veterans,  their  wives, 
widows,  minor  children,  and  dependent  fathers  or  mothers.  Burial 
may  not  be  in  potter's  field.  Right  of  relatives  to  conduct  funeral 
(Acte  1934.  ch.  336) . 

Bodies  of  deceased  veterans  may  not  be  turned  over  to  medical 
Bchff>l*  for  dissection  (Gen.  Laws  (Tercentenary  Ed.),  ch.  118. 
par.  3). 

Scddler  graves  are  to  be  cared  for  by  the  town  imless  other  pro- 
vlsKm  Is  made  (Gen.  Laws  (Tercentenary  Ed.),  ch.  115.  par.  22). 

Cltlea  M"<  towns  may  appropriate  money  for  erecting  headstonea 
for  soldier  graves  (Acte  1933.  ch.  245,  par.  2) . 

Certain  provision  for  reeducating  World  War  veterans  and  re- 
habllltattng  them  In  Industry  (Gen.  Laws  (Tercentenary  BiL). 
ch.  74.  par.  41). 

War  service  credited  as  practical  experience  In  qualifying  as 
plumbing  InqMctor  (Gen.  Laws  (Teroentenary  Ed.),  ch.  142. 
par.  11). 

Beetrlclans  granted  certain  privileges  In  renewing  license  with- 
out »TTfTnfn**«"".  after  discharge  from  United  States  military  or 
naval  service  (Gen.  Laws  (Tercentenary  Ed.),  ch.  141.  par.  3). 

Preference  to  veterans  tmder  civil  service,  in  State  and  certain 
local  unite  (Gen.  Laws  (Tercentenary  Ed.),  ch.  31.  par.  3  (f).  para. 
31-38.  as  amended.  Acte  1933,  ch.  137) . 

Preferenee  to  veterans  In  labor  service  of  towns  In  which  dvll 
swlee  does  not  i4>ply  (Gen.  Laws  (Tercentenary  Bd.),  ch.  41. 
par.  113). 

Preference  to  veterans  on  puldlc  wozks  of  Stete  and  local  unite 
(Aete  1935,  ch.  461). 

Labor  preferences  to  veterans  In  construction  of  rural  highways 
wtth  Fsdaral  aid  (General  Laws  (Tercentenary  Ed.),  ch.  81.  par. 
80). 
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Preference  to  veterans  tn  employment  of  temporary  laborcn  In 
the  classified  labor  service.  State  or  local  (Acte  1934.  ch.  343). 

Retirement  rlghte  of  veterans  in  service.  State  and  local  (Ooieral 
Laws  Cinercentenary  Ed),  ch.  32.  par.  1,  20.  49-60a,  as  amended, 
Acte  1932,  ch.  114.  1934.  ch.  385). 

Leave  of  absence  to  veterans  in  public  service  of  State  and  local 
unite  on  Uemorlal  Day  (General  Laws  (Tercentenary  Ed.),  ch.  149, 
par.  44). 

Certain  protection  for  person  and  f xuids  of  Incompetent  veteran 
(General  Laws  (Tercentenary  Ed.),  ch.  306.  par.  7). 

Provlslcm  for  Stete  Institution  to  be  knovm  as  Soldiers'  Home 
(Acte  1931.  ch.  452). 

Provision  for  commitment  of  Incompetent  veteran  to  Federal 
hoq>ltal  (General  Laws  (Tercentenary  Ed.),  ch.  123.  par.  10.  34A 
and  77,  as  amended  by  Acts  1936,  ch.  314.  par.  6). 

Ho^>ltal  care  for  needy  Civil  War  veterans,  their  wives,  or 
vrldows  (Oeneral  Laws  (Tercentenary  Ed.),  ch.  115.  par.  26). 

Provlsicu  for  compilation  of  Stete  laws  relating  to  veterans  and 
distribution  of  same  to  veterans'  organizations  (Acte  1981,  Res. 
ch.  16  (p.  760)). 

Provision  for  distribution  of  free  copies  of  the  gold-star  record 
of  Massachusetts  In  World  War  to  surviving  parente.  wldowa,  or  heirs 
and  to  veterans'  organizations  (Acte  1930,  Rea.  ch.  8  (pp.  57-58) ). 

State  aid,  military  aid.  and  soldiers'  relief  to  veterans  and  their 
dependente  (OenotJ  Laws  (Tercentenary  Ed.),  ch.  115.  par.  1-18, 
as  amended  by  Acte  1932,  ch84  63.  106.  113,  270;  1983.  chs.  323,  363) . 

Towns  may  appropriate  money  for  aid  to  veterans  and  their 
families  (Oeneral  Lavrs  (Tercentoiary  Ed.),  ch.  40,  par.  5  (11)). 

Certain  veterans'  onganlaatlons  exempted  from  registration  of 
charitable  corporations  (Acte  1936,  ch.  246). 

Protection  of  insignia  of  veterans'  organlaattons  (Acta  1933.  ch. 
345.  par.  4). 

Armory  privileges  to  vetersns'  organisations  (Acte  1933,  <Ai.  166). 

Exploitation  of  uniform  of  veterans'  organizations  penalised  (Acte 
1933.  eh.  276) . 

Rooms  In  statehouse  for  veterans'  organlcatlons  (Acte  1933, 
ch.  199). 

Appropriation  for  O.  A.  R  expenses  (Aeto  1936,  Res.  no.  9). 

Towns  may  appropriate  money  for  O.  A.  R.  quarters  (Oeneral 
Laws  (Teroentenary  Ed.),  ch.  40.  par.  6  (11)). 

Cities  may  provide  quarten^  for  G.  A.  R.  poete  (Acta  1935.  ch.  806) . 

Cities  and  towns  may  provide  qtiarten  for  ^Mnlsh  Wsr  veterans 
(General  Laws  (Tercentexuur  Ed.) ,  ch.  40,  par.  9A) . 

Cities  and  towns  may  provide  headquarters  for  local  poete  of 
American  Legion.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  Dtaabled  American 
Veterans  of  the  World  War,  and  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United 
States  (Acte  1935.  ch.  306). 

Drill,  parade,  and  flag  privileges  (Oeneral  Laws  (Tercentenary 
Ed.),  ch.  186,  par.  10;  Acte  1934,  ch.  130). 

Rlghte  to  use  of  Irfank  cartridges  (Oeneral  Laws  (Tercentenary 
Ed.),  ch.  148,  par.  89). 

Provlsitm  for  State  publication  of  prnceeillnfle  of  veterans'  organ- 
isations (Acte  1933,  ch.  345,  par.  1). 

Exemption  from  publication  of  *nTtii»|  niporta  tat  certain  vet- 
erans' organisations  (Acte  1936,  ch.  346). 

Pruperty-tax  exemption  to  certain  veterans,  their  wives  or  wid- 
ows (Oen.  Laws  (Tercentenary  Edition) ,  ch.  80.  par.  6  (33033) ,  as 
amended;  Acte  1932,  ch.  116,  par.  5) . 

Property  of  veterans'  organiaatlons  eaemptad  from  t«^^1ow  (Oen. 
Laws  (Tercentenary  Edition),  Ch.  60,  par.  5  (5)). 

Poll-tax  tatempUaa  tor  certain  vetwans  (Aeto  1982,  eh.  115, 
par.  4). 

Certain  veterans  exen^ited  ftom  peddlerli  lioenae  fee  (Gen.  Laws 
(Tercentenary  Edition),  ch.  101,  par.  34). 

Veterans  exempted  from  fee  for  life-insurance  brcdcer  (Aete  1934. 
ch.  137,  par.  8). 

Vetomns'  mganlsatlons  exempted  from  dub  license  under  cer- 
tain ctmdltiona  (Acte  1933,  ch.  364.  as  smendad.  1934.  eh.  336. 
par.  16). 

Veterans'  organisations  exempted  from  license  to  sen  certain 
tlcketa  (Oen.  Lawa  (Teroentenary  Edition),  ^i.  140,  par.  1850). 

KICRIOAir 

Limitation  on  notarial  fees  for  papers  to  be  used  In  claims  for 
beneflte  by  veterans  or  their  dqpendente  (Compiled  Laws  1920, 
par.  873-4). 

Stete  commissions  of  heelth  required  to  furnish  flee  oopy  of 
vital  record  for  use  In  connection  with  dalms  for  Federal  beneflte 
(Mason's  1938  Supp.  to  Complied  Lawa.  par.  6588) . 

Certain  fee  limitations  tor  certlflcatlon  of  guardlanahip,  adminis- 
tration, death,  eto..  In  connection  with  veteran  claims  (Coa^>lled 
Laws  1029,  par.  874). 

Ttanscrlpte  of  certeln  official  records  to  be  furnished  for  use  to 
veterans'  claims  without  chnrge  (Compiled  Laws  1939.  par.  899) . 

Discharge  papers  recorded  and  Indexed  without  xharge  (Comi^led 
Laws  1920,  par.  896-888). 

State  b(xius  for  World  War  veterans  (Compiled  Laws  1939  and 
liaaon's  Supp.  1933.  par.  864-873-6). 

Payment  of  Civil  War  bounties  (Compiled  Iaws  1939,  par. 
830-e44). 

County  allowance  for  btirial  of  certain  veterans,  wives  and  wid- 
ows of  veterans  (Compiled  Laws  1929,  par.  927-928) . 

Provision  for  bxirial  of  Michigan  members  of  north  Russia  forces 
of  A.  B.  F.  In  Russia  or  for  removal  to  United  States  for  burial  by 
Federal  Government  (Compiled  Laws  1929.  par.  928-926) . 

Privilege  of  removal  of  bodies  to  soldiers'  burial  grounds  (Com- 
piled Laws  1939,  par.  883-«8a). 


Power  of  certain  veterans'  organlsatloos  to  establlali,  as  cor- 
porations, cemeteries  (Compiled  Laws  1929.  par.  10404.  10490.  10611. 
10519:  Mason's  Supp..  par.  894-897). 

Power  of  State  military  board  to  purchase  veteran  burial  plote 
(Complied  Laws  1029.  par.  923). 

County  shall  apply  to  United  States  for  suitable  headstone  and 
have  same  set  In  pltux  (Compiled  Laws  1929.  par.  929-980) . 

Munldpalltlea  may  furnish  metal  marken  for  Bsemorlal  por- 
poeea  (Compiled  Laws  1929.  par.  936-037). 

Certain  educattonal  aid  to  children  of  certain  veterans  (Zawb 
1935,  no.  345.  p.  416). 

Certain  credit  to  World  War  veterans  on  i^jpUcatton  to  take  bar 
examination  (Compiled  Laws  1929,  par.  904). 

Preference  to  veterans  to  employment  to  public  dapartoienta  or 
(m  public  works  of  Stete  and  local  units,  with  right  to  bearing  on 
removal  (Compllad  Laws  1939  and  Mason's  1933  SuppL.  para.  900- 
003). 

Preference  to  veterans  to  appototmente  to  State  poUoe  foroo 
(Mason's  1988  SuppL  to  Compiled  Laws,  par.  566). 

Preference  to  veterans  to  county  dvU  service  (Compiled  Lawa 
1939,  par.  1545). 

Uniform  Guardianship  Act  with  modification  for  protection  of 
Incompetent  veterans  (Compiled  Laws  1939,  with  Mason's  Supp. 
1983,  1986,  para.  810-630) . 

Veterans  admitted  to  Soldiers'  Home  (Compiled  Laws  1030.  para. 
783-702,  as  amended  by  acte  1984,  ex.  no.  17). 

Admission  to  home  for  widows  and  wives  of  veterans  (OompUed 
Laws  1929  and  Mascm's  Supp.  1933.  pars.  797-799). 

Provlskm  for  entrance  into  home  ot  ex-nurees  and  dependente  of 
veterans  (Compiled  Laws  1929.  pan  798-796). 

Aid  to  American  Legl<»i  children's  billet  at  Otter  Lake  (Oom- 
I^led  Laws  1939,  par.  888) . 

Provision  for  commitment  of  tocompetent  veteran  to  Federal 
hospital  (Compiled  Laws  1939,  par.  628). 

If  adjudged  Insane.  Inmate  of  Soldiers'  Home  may  be  «*»'Tfttttf 
to  State  haq)ltal  for  Insane  (Compiled  Laws  1939.  par.  6097) . 

Certato  wartime  emergency  funds  used  for  iKMpltal  and  medical 
care,  eto.,  of  World  War  veterans  (Complied  Laws.  pan.  87ft-887). 

Certato  beneflte  enjoyed  by  Michigan  reglmente  to  ClvU  War 
extended  to  other  veterans  (Compiled  Laws  1939.  pan.  063-863) . 

Stete  bonus  exempted  from  garnishment,  eto.  (Compiled  Lawa 
1939,  par.  866). 

Medals  for  veterans  of  Spanish  War  and  Phmmilne  Znsnrrso- 
tkm  (Complied  Laws  1939.  pan.  916-«I9). 

Stete  appropriations  for  securtng  trophies  of  war  for  distribu- 
tion to  veterans'  organisations  (Compiled  Laws  1939.  par.  955) . 

Cmnmon  carrlen  may  provide  free  transportatton  to  f^^^frvt  of 
soldlen'  homes  (OompUed  Laws  1939,  par.  11031  (a) ) . 

County  relief  to  veterans,  their  wives,  widows.  diUdren.  and 
mothen  (Compiled  Lavrs  1939  and  Mason's  Supp.  1968.  pan.  864- 
861). 

Aid  to  ^MuUsh  War  veterans  (CmnpUed  Laws  1939,  para.  645- 
858). 

Incorporation  rlghte  for  oertato  veterans'  organlsatlona  and 
suzlUarlea  (Complied  Iawb  1939.  pan.  10476-10830;  Mason's  1988 
Supp.  804-1.  804-8). 

Protection  of  Insignia  of  veterans'  organlsatloos  (Compiled 
Laws  1939,  pars.  8977-8884). 

Armory  prtvlleges  to  veteranT  organlzatloBS  (Comnllsd  Laws 
1939.  par.  700) . 

Quarten  at  Stete  capttol  for  oertato  veterans'  organiaatlons 
(CompUed  Laws  1929.  pan.  889-894) . 

Munldpaltty  may  lease  quarten  to  O.  A.  B.  at  ~— «"•«  rent 
(Compiled  Laws  1939.  par.  895).  . 

Appropriattons  to  Spanish  War  Veterana,  Veterana  of  Foreign 
Wan,  Disabled  American  Veterans,  Amerlean  Legton,  and  Finrple 
Heart  Asaodatlon  for  conventlona.  eto.  (Acte  1985,  no.  857.  p.  468). 

Property-tax  exemptions  to  certato  veterans  (Mason's  1983  Supp. 
to  Compiled  Laws,  par.  8395  (11)). 

Exemption  for  memorial  homes  of  World  War  veterans  (Mason's 
1988  Supp.  to  Compiled  Laws.  par.  3395  (4) ) . 

Personal-property  exemption  of  certato  veterans'  organlaatlooB 
(Public  Acte  1934,  ex.  no.  10). 

Veterans  exempted  ftam  fee  for  peddler's  license  (OompUed  lAws 
1929.  pan.  90&-007). 


Fees  for  recording  discharges  limited  to  26  cente  (Mason's  State. 
1027,  para.  065-887). 

B<mus  to  World  War  veterans  (1936  Supp.  to  Mason's  State.,  par. 
4397-11,  par.  4397-20) . 

Bonus  to  veterans  of  Spanish  War,  Philippine  Insuireetton,  and 
China  Belief  Bqwditlon  (Laws  1031,  Ch.  406). 

Stete  allowance  tor  burial  of  indigent  veterans.  Burial  may  net 
be  to  potter's  field.  Bight  of  relatlvee  at  othen  to  oonduet  funeral. 
Flag  allowance  for  each  veteran  ( 1934  Supp.  to  Mason's  State.,  par. 
4870). 

Power  of  county  to  establish  a  "soldlen'  rest"  and  no  charge 
shall  be  made  for  space  thereto  (Mason's  Stats.  1937.  par.  768;  1984 
Supp..  par.  764). 

Burial  plot  provided  near  State  hospital  for  Insane  for  indigent 
vetnans  dying  to  such  boq>ltal  or  vidnlty  and  their  wlvee  or 
widows.  Appn^rlatlon  for  care  of  such  lot  may  be  made  to 
O.  A.  R.  post  (MsKm-a  Stata.  1927.  para.  4875-4377). 

Coimty  empowered  to  expend  money  for  Memorial  Day  obaerv- 
anoe  with  aprt^irlatlons  to  veterans'  organisations  for  such  pur- 
pose (Mason's  Stats.  1937,  pars.  763-763-1). 
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dtlM.  towtt^  and  ^fOMgrn  reqoind  to  decotmte  •oidler  r«J«»  «* 
ottMTWlM  decanted  on  kcesoarlal  Day  (IfMon's  State.  1937.  pw. 
198S-1.  lW»-a).  ^      „         .  .  _,  ,^^ 

CtUea  eutboiiacd  to  Hipraprlate  monej  for  liemonai  Day  od- 
■errance  (llaeon-e  SUta.  1W7.  pax.  1818). 

Pronakm  for  ragtetratlon  by  Adjutant  General  of  soldier  graves 
nM4  8upp.  to  llaaon't  Stats^  par.  7550). 

FroTtalon  for  setting  up  of  headstone  from  Pednral  Oovemm«it 
or  other  source  and  State  allowance  for  headstone  If  none  other 
available  ( 1934  Sirop.  to  Mason's  SUts..  par.  4371 ) . 

Adjutant  General  required  to  furnlah  grare  markers  for  me- 
morial purpoaes.  under  certain  drcumatancea  (1934  Supp.  to  Ma- 
son's Stats^  pars.  4373.  4374).  _    .^  „ 

Certain  educational  privileges  for  children  of  World  War  veterans 
(Lavs  1985,  ch.  350,  p.  836) .  .  ^,      ,  „  -h*»w„^ 

Admission  of  certain  World  War  veterans  to  practice  law  without 
examination  (1938  Supp.  to  Mason's  StaU..  par.  5686-2), 

Preference  to  veterans  In  public  departments  and  public  works 
ot  SUte  and  local  unlU  (Mason's  Stats.  1927  and  Sixpp.  1936,  pan. 
4M&-4360~8). 

Pryf^ffTfi*^  to  veterans  In  appointments  as  trustees,  offlcers,  and 
onployecs  of  the  soldiers'  home  (Mason's  SUts.  1927,  par.  4349). 

War  service  credited  In  period  of  service  for  retirement  from 
fbemen's  rtitef  assoclstlnn  (1936  Supp.  to  Mason's  8UU..  par. 
S76(^aS) . 

Provision  for  employB«ent  placement  and  advisement  service 
for  dlaaHMkvttaran  In  welfare  acUvltles  (1938  Supp.  to  Mason's 

PTonSKi  for  protection  of  ftmds  of  Inoonqietent  veterans  (1938 
8upp.  to  Mason's  Stats.,  par.  8992-138).  , 

jj;jlni*T-*^  of  veterans,  their  wives,  widows,  or  mothers  to  the 
soidlcrs*  home  (Mason's  Stats.  1927  and  Supp.  1936,  pars.  4344- 
4868) 

Pro^lsfcm  for  emergency  hoepltallaaUon  from  «»  Statosoldlers- 
welfare  fund  (1936  ^ipp.  to  Mason's  Stats.,  pars.  4801-4604). 

PtotIsIop  for  State  veteraM'  recreation  and  reeriperatlon  camp 
(Mason's  Stats.  1927  and  Supp.  1938.  pars.  4393-4397) . 

County  a:d  to  lest  caa^e  for  disabled  veterans  (1936  Supp.  to 
Mason's  State.,  par.  4397-1-2).  .   _ 

•XJaitlfleate  oTmlUtary  sorlce"  issued  to  ClvU  War  veterans 
(MMon's  Stata.  1927.  pars.  4378-4380). 

Provision  fOr  publication  and  distribution  to  veterans  descrip- 
tion of  Mlnneeotali  part  in  the  Spanl^-Amerlcan  War,  the  Philip- 
pine Insurreetlan.  and  the  World  War  (Mason's  State.  1927.  par. 
SSS7). 

Common  carrlera  may  provide  free  transportation  to  Ixunates  of 
atddtars*  home  (1938  8iq>p.  to  Mason's  State.,  par.  4807) . 

Provlsloo  for  ppn«««*"«  to  Indian  war  veterans  (Mason's  Stats. 
IWtr^imn.  4387-4889).  ^  .^  .     -      «. 

Direct  relief  provided  for  disabled  veterans  and  their  families 
(1938  Supp.  to  Mason's  State.,  par.  4397-8-0). 

Authorlaitlon  for  soUlexB'  home  to  extend  relief  outside  the 
home  ta  soldiers'  widows,  deserted  wives,  children,  or  parente 
(Mason's  Stats.  1997  and  Supp.  1988,  pars.  4354-4358.  4364-4365). 

emergency  rellat  fram  State  soldiers'  welfare  fund  (1938  Supp.  to 
Mason's  State.,  pars.  4801-4804).  ^^^ 

VUlage  aid  to  sx-servlce  men  (1936  Supp.  to  Mason's  State.,  par. 

Proviston  for  veterans  to  Incorporate  (Mason's  State.  1927.  pars. 
7W7-7940).  „    ^ 

Protecuon  of  inslcnis  of  veterans'  organlsatloDs  (Mason's  Stats. 
ltS7  par.  10482). 

Quarters  provided  In  State  capitol  and  other  pabllc  buildings 
for  certain  veterans'  organisations  (Mason's  State.  1927  and  Supp. 
1938.  pars.  4381.  4884-3).  ,    ,^  ^       ^^^^ 

Ysteraai  exempted  from  paym«it  of  jwddler's  license  fee  (1936 
Supp.  to  Itoson'a  State.,  par.  4887). 


State  service  rrmm*T**"r  provided  to  assist  veterans  of  all  wars 
Btnee  1888.  their  relatives  or  beneflclsrtea.  in  claims  for  beneflte  to 
which  they  may  be  entitled  (Code  of  Pub.  Stat.  Laws.  1930.  pars. 
7898-83:  Laws.  1034.  eh.  187).  ^^  _    ^    . 

State  servloe  'rrm'^**^^**'*^  and  his  asslstante  authorised  to 
perform  notarial  duties  (Laws.  1934.  ch.  187.  par.  2) . 

^tui^rtoaii  f^igkMn  post  oOloeta  given  notarial  powers  in  connection 
with  datma  ot  vsfterans  and  may  not  charge  for  such  services  (1983 
8an>.  to  the  Code  oi  1930,  par.  7354-«>. 

PtthUe  oOMals  required  to  furnish  ooples  of  public  records  in 
oonnsetlon  with  ellfltaUlty  of  wards  to  oertain  ben^te  (Code  ot 
Pub.  Stat.  Laws.  1930.  par.  7848) . 

caiaaeary  elarlte  required  to  furnish  to  veterans  or  th^r  relatives 
or  iBpiiintstlTns  espies  of  mlUtary  reoords  without  oast  (Laws. 
1839.  cb.  978). 

BONau  of  vital  stattetics  required  to  furnish  without  charge  to 
certain  veterana.  or  thdr  authortaed  repreeentatlves,  copy  of  birth 
>iMi  death  certlllcatlons  (1933  Supp.  to  Code  (tf  1930.  par.  7354-4). 

DtwliaiRea  pn^  other  military  documenta  of  veterans  of  the 
Spftnlsh-Amertcan  and  World  War  recorded  without  charge  (Laws. 

1932.  eh.  378).  ^      ^  ^^  ^ 

uniform  guartUaashlp  act  for  imiteetlon  of  person  and  funds  of 
IneempeteBt  vetarans  (Code  of  Pub.  Stat.  Lawa.  1980.  pars.  7335- 

1384:  Laws.  1888.  fc.  8.  B.  43).  -u^— i 

nuiiitoB  for  ooouBltmcnt  of  incompetent  veteran  to  Federal 
—  ICods  of  PobUe  Statute  Laws  1930.  par.  7340). 

man  bone  aid  to  vc«arans  (Laws  1885.  to.  8.  B.  Na  15  (con- 

la  advaaos  abaote  of  General  Acta  1988.  regular  saasUm) ) . 

Umitlon  of  Irartgnia  of  veterans'  organlftkms  (Code  of  PubUe 
' 1080.  par.  800). 


MunldpaUties  may  make  donations  to  Americsn  Legion  or  ottwr 
patriotic  or^mlzatlons  toward  World  War  memorial  (Code  of  Public 
Statute  Laws  1930,  par.  290  (k) ). 

MISSOX7BX 

State  service  offlcer  provided  to  assist  veterans  of  all  wars  In 
claims  for  beneflte  against  United  States  or  any  State  (1934  Annot. 
Supp.  Rev.  State,  pp.  629-630).  _^    ,„  ^.w 

SUte  bonus  to  certain  veterans  (Constitution,  art.  IV.  pars.  44b 
44c:  Laws  1921-2d  Ex..  pp.  6-17.  as  amended  1935.  pp.  362-363). 

Preference  to  veterans  in  work  on  road  projects  (Rev.  Stat.  1919, 

par.  8100). 

Soldiers  and  saUors  employment  commission,  although  ^par- 
ently  not  functioning  at  present  time  (Laws  1919.  pp.  81-82) . 

C«tain  provisions  lor  the  protection  of  persons  and  funds  of 
incompetent  veterans  (Rev.  Stat.  1929.  pars.  606-607) .       ^  .    _ 

Admission  of  veterans  of  Civil  and  Mexican  Wars  and  their  wives 
to  Federal  soldiers'  home  (Rev.  Stat.  1929.  pars.  13935-13940). 

Provision  for  commitment  of  incompetent  veteran  to  Federal 
hospital  (Rev.  Stat.  1929,  par.  605). 

Medals  for  service  In  World.  Spanish-American,  and  Mexican 
border  wars  (Laws  1919.  pp.  78-77). 

Protection  of  the  insignia  of  certain  organl2atlons  (Rev.  Stat. 
1929.  pars.  14338-14341). 

Armory  privileges  to  certain  organizations  tat  meeting  places 
(Rev.  Stat.  1929.  par.  13781). 

ICOMTANA 

Public  Officials  required  to  furnish  certification  of  records  in  con- 
nection with  claims  of  wards  eligible  for  beneflte  (Laws  1929.  ch.  61, 

par.  14). 

Honorable  discharges  recorded  free  of  charge  (Rev,  Codes 
(Choate)    1921,  par.  5654).  ,,^     *  x 

State  bonus  under  1927  Supplement  to  Revised  Codes  (Choate). 
page  682.  held  imconstltutlonal  (66  Mont.  76). 

County  allowance  for  burial  of  veteran  and  burial  may  not  be  in 
potter's  field  (Laws  1931.  ch.  181). 

County  shall  apply  fcM-  suitable  headstone  to  United  States  Gov- 
ernment with  county  allowance  tor  tiavlng  same  set  up  (Rev,  Codes 
(Choate)   1921.  par.  4539).  ,^  ,^^, 

Certain  educational  aid  to  children  of  veterans  (Laws  1935, 
ch.  156.  p.  315).  _  ^      ,^     *  V 

Educational  aid  toe  veterans  of  Wc»ld  War  (Rev.  Codes  (Choate) 
1921.  pars.  5655-5663). 

Preference  to  veterans  in  public  departmecte  and  on  public 
works  of  State  and  local  unite  (1927  Supp.  Rev.  Codes  (Choate), 
par.  5663).  ^  ,  ^ 

Preference  to  veterans  on  Federal-aid  public  works  projecta 
(Laws  1931.  ch.  102). 

Veterans  exempted  from  age  limits  on  appointment  to  munici- 
pal p<^ce  force,  with  war  service  counted  In  qualifying  lor  police 
retirement  (Laws  1929,  ch.  120). 

Provision  for  assistance  from  veterans'  welfare  f\ind  in  getting 
Jobs  for  veterans  (Revised  Codes  (Choate),  1921,  pars.  5655-5668). 
Uniform  Guardianship   Act  for   protection  of   the   person    and 
funds  of  incompetent  veterans  (Laws,  1929.  ch.  61). 

Admission  of  veterans,  their  wives,  or  widows  to  soldiers'  home 
(Revised  Codes  (Choate),  1921.  and  Supplement.  1927.  pars.  1526- 
1546.  as  amended,  Laws.  1931,  chs.  60,  156,  and  1935,  ch.  12). 

Provision  for  commitment  of  incompeteni  veteran  to  Federal 
hospital   (Laws.  1929,  ch.  61). 

Land  settlement  provision  for  certain  veterans  (Revised  Codes 
(Choate).  1921.  pars.  5638-5652). 

8ervice-c<amected  disabled  veterans  exempted  from  Jury  duty 
(1927  Supplement  to  Revised  Codes  (Choate).  par.  1401). 

Funds  provided  for  current  use  of  United  States  war  veterans 
(1927  Supplement  to  Revised  Codes  (Choate).  137^1). 

Veterans'  organizations  exempted  from  certain  exhibition  li- 
cense fees  (Laws,  1935,  ch.  44). 

Veterans'  organizations  exempted  from  payment  of  certain  pr<^>- 
erty  tax  (Laws,  1931,  ch.  98). 

Property-tax  exemption  for  certain  Incompetent  veterans  and 
their  minor  dependente  (Laws,  1931.  ch.  98). 

NKEKASKA 

Publio  officials  required  to  f  iimish  public  records  in  connection 
with  the  determining  of  a  ward's  eligibility  for  any  beneflte 
(Compiled  Statutes.   1929.  pars.  38-414). 

Department  of  Public  Welfare  required  to  fiunish  free  two  copies 
of  any  vital  record  necessary  in  settlement  ot  veterans'  claims 
(Con4>Ued  Statutes,  1929.  pars.  71-2416). 

Public  ofBdals  required  to  f\imlsh  free  copies  of  public  record* 
In  connection  with  veterans'  claims  against  government  (Com- 
pUed  Statutes.  1929,  pars.  84-712). 

Discharge  papers  recorded  and  Indexed  without  charge  (Com- 
piled Statutes,  1929.  pars.  526-1012.  28-1013). 

County  allowance  for  burial  of  indigent  veterans,  and  burial  may 
not  be  in  potter's  field,  with  relatives  permitted  to  conduct  serv- 
ices (Compiled  Statutes,  1929,  pars.  80-107). 

Provision  for  soldier  burial  grounds  in  Wyuka  State  Cemetery, 
with  certain  veterans'  organizations  empowered  concerning  con- 
tnd  of  such  burial  ground  (Compiled  Statutes,  1929,  pars.  13-104. 
13-105). 

Bodies  of  veterans  may  not  be  turned  over  to  State  anatomical 
board  tot  dissection  (Compiled  Statutes,  1929,  pars.  71-2802). 

County  shall  apply  to  United  States  for  suitable  grave  marker 
and  have  same  set  in  place  (Compiled  Statutes,  1929,  80-108). 

Coiuity  required  to  furnish  certain  grave  mcu-kers  for  n»morial 
pxirpoaes  on  pr(^>er  application  (Compiled  Statutes.  1929,  pars. 
80-110-111). 
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UWf orm  CKuatWanship  Act  for  protection  of  Incompetent  vet- 
erans and  their  dependente  (Compiled  Statutee.  1929.  pars.  38- 
401-421). 

Admission  of  veterana.  their  wives  or  widows,  and  moCheta  to 
soldiers  and  sailora'  home  (Coa4>iled  Statutea,  1919,  and  Cumnla- 
tlve  Supplement.  1935.  pars.  80-301-308). 

Provision  for  commitment  of  incompetent  veterans  to  a  Fsderal 
hospital  (Compiled  Statutes.  1920.  pars.  8»-415). 

Pension  mooey  and  property  purdiased  and  in^iroved  therewith 
by  disabled  veteran  exempted  from  attachment  (Coomiled  Stat- 
utes. 1929.  pars.  20-1560). 

Aid  to  Woiid  War  veto-ans.  their  wives  or  widows,  and  ehll- 
dren.  through  veterans'  organisations  (Compiled  Stat.,  par.  80- 
401-406). 

Provision  for  o(»poratiocs  of  veterans  (1085  Cum.  Supp.  to 
OompUed  Stat.,  par.  24-607). 

Protection  of  insignia  of  certain  veterans'  organlaattona  (Oom- 
pned  Stat..  1929,  par.  28-1221.  1222). 

Provision  for  publication  of  proceedings  of  O.  A.  R..  Dtalted 
Spanish  War  Veterans,  and  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  (Odon- 
plled  Stat.,  1920.  par.  80-112,  113). 

Coptea  ot  veterans'  census  furnished  to  O.  A.  R.  and  Uhlted 
Spanish  War  Veterans  (Compiled  Stat..  1020.  pars.  80-103) . 

Oertain  veterans  exempted  frtnn  payment  of  poll  tax  (Compiled 
State..  1030.  par.  18-700,  17-879,  77-803,  80). 

MXVSnA 

State  board  directed  to  investigate  and  eoOeet  claims  against 
United  States  of  ^MUdsh- American  War  Veterans  (Compiled  Iaws 
(milyer),  1030.  pars.  8948-6060). 

Public  officials  not  permitted  to  make  charge  for  administering 
oaths  in  oonnectt^  with  pension  claims  (Comp^.ed  Laws  (HUl- 
yer).  1939,.  par.  6873). 

Public  offlrials  required  to  famish  free  ooples  of  records  In 
connection  with  determination  of  eligibility  of  wards  of  United 
States  Veterans'  Bureau  for  beneflte  (CoaxgAlitA  Laws  (HiUyer). 
1939.  par.  9581). 

HomraMe  diaeharger  reccaded  without  tot  (Compiled  Laws 
(BiUyer),  1020.  par.  2133-83). 

Coun^  allowance  to  G.  A.  R.  or  United  Spanish  War  Vet««ns 
for  Inirial  of  Indigent  veterans  (Compiled  Laws  (Hillyer),  1020. 
par.  8878). 

Preference  to  veterans  In  public  departmente  and  on  public 
works  in  State  and  local  unite  (Con^iUed  Laws  (Hillyer).  1030. 
par.  8173). 

Uniform  guardianship  act  for  protection  of  Incompetent  vet- 
erans and  their  funds  (Con4>iled  Laws  (miyer),  1930,  pars.  06W- 
0568). 

Provision  for  commitment  of  Incompetent  veto'sa  to  Federal 
hoqjital  (Compiled  Laws  (HiUyer).  1939,  par.  9583). 

Separate  quarters  provided  for  ex-servloe  men  in  State  hospital 
for  mental  diseases  (Compiled  Laws  (Hillyer).  1939,  par.  3526). 

Oertain  beneflte  to  veterans  under  reclamation  and  settlement 
act  (CompUed  Laws  (Hillyer).  1929,  pars.  5560-5573). 

Common  carriers  permitted  to  give  free  tranqxirtation  to  State 
officers  of  recognised  ex-service  organisations  and  the  ladies' 
auxiliaries  thereof,  not  to  exceed  three  from  each  such  organtea- 
tlon  (1934  Supp.  to  Complied  Laws  (Hillyer),  par.  6121). 

Provision  for  American  Legion  Incorporation  (Laws.  1928,  ch.  33). 

Protection  of  Insignia  of  certain  organisation  (Compiled  Laws 
(Hillyer),  1939,  pars.  10404,  10405;  Supp..  1984.  pars.  3399-8399- 
W). 

Quarters  provided  In  State  building  for  use  veterans'  organisa- 
tions (Laws,  1937.  ch.  108) . 

Certain  property  tax  exenqitiims  to  veterans  and  veterans'  or- 
ganisations (Compiled  Iaws  (Hillyer),  1929,  par.  8629;  Supp.. 
1934.  par.  6418). 

Veterans'  organisations  exempted  from  fee  for  license  to  conduct 
boxing  boute  (Compiled  Laws  (HiUyer),  1030,  pars.  800-805). 

Veterans'  associations  exunpted  from  fee  for  tent  shows  and 
draiaes  (1934  Supp.  to  CompUed  Laws  (HiUyer).  1939,  par.  3041). 

Bxemptlon  for  veterans  of  payment  of  peddler's  Uoense  fee  and 
lleense  for  auctioneer  (OompUed  Laws  (HiUyer),  1030,  para.  8718- 
6710). 


State  servloe  oiBeer  provided  to  assist  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendente on  dalms  for  beneflte  under  State  or  Federal  l»ws  or 
regulations  (Laws  1935,  ch.  103). 

State  bonus  for  certain  veterans  (Laws  1010,  chs.  140  and  1010, 
Ex.  ch.  1:  1935.  ch.  167). 

State  aUowanoe  for  burial  of  Indigent  veterans  (Laws  1939. 
ch.  38). 

Cities  permitted  to  appropriate  money  for  Memorial  Day  oIh 
servance  (PubUc  Laws  1938.  ch.  43.  par.  8.  p.  182). 

Towns  may  i^ypropriate  money  to  certain  vetarans*  organisations 
for  grave  decoration  (Laws  1929.  ch.  173). 

Preference  to  veterans  in  public  departmente  and  on  publle 
works  in  State  and  local  unite  (Laws  1935.  ch.  144). 

Preference  to  veterans  In  apfxjintnwnt  of  State  Uquor-etore 
agents,  ete.  (Laws  1934.  ch.  3,  par.  89). 

Uniform  guardianship  act  with  mortlflcatlnn  for  protection  of 
incompetent  veterans  (Laws  1029,  ch.  171). 

Admission  of  veterans  to  soldiers'  home  (PubUe  Laws  1098,  eh. 
12.  as  amended  by  Laws  1981.  ch.  138;  and  Publle  Laws,  eh.  106, 
PM-.  19). 

Pensioa  and  other  money  from  Government  exempted  from 
trustee  ^ptocem  (PubUc  Laws  1926.  par.  1408) . 

Aid  provided  vetoana.  their  wives  or  wldowB,  and  chUdren  in 
their  own  lumiee  (Public  Laws  1038.  eh.  106,  para.  0-18^  as 
amended  by  Iaws  1031.  ch.  04.  and  1938,  ch.  78). 


Proteetlan  of  veterans'  insignia  (Laws  1990.  dis.  96  aad  110) . 

Arawry  privUeges  to  organisatians  of  oertain  wara  (Laws  1081, 
ch.  94). 

State  House  quarters  fOr  Amfsrlcan  Legion  (Laws  1091,  ch.  175) . 

Appropriations  to  American  Legion  (Laws  1033.  chs.  178-179). 

Approfwtatlons  to  G.  A.  R.  (Laws  1035,  chs.  167-168). 

Towns  may  ^proprlate  money  for  meetmg  plaoe  of  G.  A.  B. 
(PuhUe  Laws  1098.  p.  181). 

Approprlatians  to  New  Hampshire  Veterans'  Assoctation  (Laws 
1935.  ch.  181). 

Towns  permitted  to  spproprtate  for  Memorial  Day  deoormtlons 
money  to  be  expended  through  oertain  veterans'  organisations 
(Public  Laws  1936.  p.  181). 

State  wwtnimwi  expense  for  oertain  G.  A.  B.  prlntlnc  (Laws  1090, 
ch.  88). 

Property-tax  exemption  to  veterans,  their  wives,  or  widows 
(PubUc  Laws  1098.  p.  944). 

Exen4>tion  of  property  of  certain  veterans'  organisatlanB  from 
tax  (Laws  1930.  ex.  ch.  4). 

PoU-tax  exttinptlan  for  veterans  (PuUle  Laws  1996,  p.  941). 

Oertain  veterans  and  their  widows  exempted  from  license  fee  to 
peddle  (Laws  1081.  dt\.  103). 

Certain  ex-eervioe  men  exempted  from  payment  of  game  U« 
cense  fee  (Laws  1090.  ch.  167). 


Adjutant  general  charged  with  duty  of  assisting  veterana  and 
tbetr  d^jiendenta  in  claims  against  the  Federal  Government  (Laws 
1081.  eh.  8). 

PubUc  officials  may  not  oharge  for  certain  papen  to  be  used  In 
connection  with  ^aims  of  veterans  (Laws  1081.  ch.  973.  pp. 
008-009). 

Pul>Uc  officials  required  to  certify  records  to  be  used  In  connec- 
tion with  the  detomlnation  of  ellgibUlty  of  wards  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Bureau  for  beneflte  (1995-80  Supp.  to  OompUed  State.,  pars. 
191-134) . 

Fee  for  lastie  of  copy  of  discharge  limited  to  80  eenta  (Iaws  1081. 
eh.  80.  par.  3). 

H<moral>le  dlachaxges  recorded  without  charge  (Laws  1091,  <di. 
80.  par.  1)  . 

State  bonus  to  oertain  veterans  of  Spanlsli  American  and  World 
Wars  (Rev.  Stata  (report  of  Commission  Revision  aad  OonsoUda- 
tlon  of  PubUc  Statutea),  1084,  pw.  88,  15  (1-14)). 

County  allowance  for  burial  of  indigent  veterans  sad  burial 
may  not  be  in  potter's  field  (OompUed  State.  1810,  pp.  4078-4878: 
Oum.  Supp.  1911-94  and  Supp.  1935-30.  par.  191-80.  par.  101-78). 

MunicipMEdities  may  appn^rtate  money  for  mslntenanre  at  ceme- 
tery for  certain  veterans  and  contract  with  societies  for  care  of 
such  groimds  (1935-30  Supp.  to  the  Compiled  Stats.,  par.  198- 
8770). 

Duty  of  county  to  decorate  graves  of  veterans  on  Memorial  Day 
(CompUed  State.  1910.  p.  4878) . 

Provision  permitting  munlclpaUties  and  coxmties  to  spproprtate 
money  to  certain  organisations  for  Memorial  Day  obstfvance 
(Laws  1933.  chs.  147  and  342) . 

County  aUowanoe  for  headstone  for  soldier  grates  (1038^80 
Supp.  to  Compiled  State.,  par.  191-70). 

Federal  vocational  oertiflcatea  recognised  as  pr^miaary  work  in 
qualifying  for  the  study  of  aoeotmting.  architecture,  law.  and 
nursing  in  certain  cases  (1911-34  Cum.  Supp.  to  OompUed  State., 
par.  101-108). 

Disabled  World  War  veterans  admitted  to  bar  entitled  to  oertain 
books  without  charge  (Rev.  State,  (report  of  the  Oommlsston  on 
Revision  and  OonsoUdatton  of  PubUc  Statutea)  1084,  par. 
38:19-1). 

Unifivm  Ouaidlanshlp  Act  with  modifloatioa  for  protection  of 
incompetent  veterans  (1935-30  Supp.  to  Compiled  Stats.,  para.  191- 
111.  191-181). 

Oertain  provisions  regarding  appointment  aad  accounting  of 
guardian  for  ex-servloe  man  who  is  incompetent  (Compiled  State. 
1700-1910,  p.  9784.  par.  Sa;  Cum.  Supp.  1011-94.  par.  04-8b; 
Supp.  1035-80.  par.  88-87-08-44.  04-8b  (1)).  (These  provisions 
are  probably  superseded  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  uniform  act 
previously  dted.) 

Provides  for  appointment  of  county  puUic  guardian  of  lacom- 
petente  and  requires  oertain  duties  in  protection  of  such  Incompe- 
tente  (Cxun.  Supp.  1011-34  and  CompUed  State..  1035-80,  para.  04- 
10a.  94-191;  Laws  1985.  ch.  135). 

Admission  of  veterans,  their  wives  or  widows  to  soldlsn'  home 
(Rev.  State.  (Report  of  the  Commission  on  Revtelon  and  Ooa- 
soUdaUon  of  PubUc  Statutes)  1984.  par.  80:8  (1-18)). 

Provision  for  commitment  of  incompetent  veteran  to  Psderal  In- 
stttuticm  (1935-30  8un>-  to  the  CompUed  Stata..  par.  101-1»). 

Provision  for  compilation  of  State  laws  affectlag  jwfeisns  (Lawa 
1031.  ch.  71). 

Wages  of  World  War  veterans  not  subject  to  gamlsliment  for 
debte  contracted  prior  to  war  (Rev.  State.  1084  (Report  of  the 
Commission  on  Rsvlalon  aad  OoneoUdatlon  of  PubUe  Statutes), 
par.  88:31-1). 

Medals  for  men  of  ClvU  War.  Mexican  border  war,  ^r«t?*««'h  War, 
and  World  War  (Rev.  State.  1034  (Report  of  the  OemmiaBlon  on 
Revision  and  OoneoUdatlon  c€  Pul>Uc  Statutes),  par.  88:37-1). 

Pensions  from  Stete  to  blind  veterans  (Rev.  State.  (Report  of  the 
commission  on  Revlsloa  aad  Oonacdidatlon  of  PubUc  Statutes), 
1034.  par.  88:18  (1-3)). 

ReUef  to  veterans  outside  the  home  (Rev.  State.  (Rqiort  of 
Oommission  on  Revision  and  ConsoUdation  of  PuMic  Statutes), 
1084.  par.  30:8  (8-7)). 

Provision  for  protectloa  «<  Insignia  of 
(Laws  1083,  ch.  338). 
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Protection  of  badge  of  DIsaMed  Ameilam  VetermaB  and  the 
Women's  AuxlUary  thereof  (Lawe  1935.  ch.  131). 

Armory  prlTlleges  to  certain  organlzaUons  (BeT.  SUts.  193*  0»- 
port-  erf  Cmnmimkm  on  ReriaUm  and  Consolidation  of  Public  Stat- 
utes), par.  38  (8-13).  par.  S8  (8-15)).  .  ^  ^. 

Rooms  in  county  buildings  for  use  of  Teterans*  associations 
(1911-24  Com.  Supp.  to  CompUed  Stots.  par.  47-702). 

Miinlclpalltles  may  provide  quarters  in  municipal  buildings  for 
wterans'  organizations  (1911-24  Comp.  Supp.  to  CompUed  Stats.. 

iwrs   130-1803). 

BCuniclpalities  may  lease  with  or  without  nsminal  expense  prop- 
erty to  veteranT  organiaitions  (Laws  1931.  ch.  237) . 

Provision  for  annual  approialation  to  O.  A.  R.  (1911-24  Com. 
Supp.  to  CompUed  Stata..  par.  129-327.  par.  129-429). 

Temporanr  locm  of  camp  and  garrison  equipage,  etc..  to  certain 
veterans'  associations  (Rev.  Stats.  1834  (Report  of  the  Commission 
on    Revision    and    Consolidation    of    PubUc    Statutes),    par.    38 

Pravtslon  for  State  printing  of  proceedings  of  Spanish-American 
War  veterans  and  Veterans  of  Porelgn  Wars  (Laws  1931.  chs.  79 
mid  08 ) -  

Property-tax  exemptions  to  certain  veterans  and  their  widows. 
Bsci.4>tion  for  property  of  certain  veterans'  organizations  and 
exemption  of  pr^erty  owned  and  used  by  a  corporation  to  provide 
Instruction  in  arricultural  pursuits  for  crippled  veterans  (Rev. 
Stats  (report  of  the  Commission  on  Revision  and  Consolidation  of 
Xuhll'c  SUtutes).  1934.  par.  M  (4-3)  (f)  (m)  (p)). 

Veterans  and  their  widows  exempted  from  payment  of  poU  tax 
(AcU  1931.  ch.  373,  p.  907). 

Vetnmns  exempted  firom  payment  of  peddlers'  license  (Acts  1931. 
ch.  821:  1934.  ch.  119).  ....  ,,        „ot. 

Veterans  entitled  to  free  L'censes  for  certain  occupations  (1911- 
M  Cum.  Supp.  to  C(»npUed  Stats,  pars.  28-21). 

mw  iis»ico 

BtOOia*'  Relief  Commission  provided  to  disseminate  Information 
to  veterans  and  their  dependents  regarding  benefits  and  to  assist 
In  preparation  and  presentation  of  claims  for  such  benefits  from 
Federal  Oovemment  (Laws  1935.  ch.  18). 

Certain  ^^Ik^ui*  designated  to  administer  oaths  in  connection 
^th  daims  for  benefits  by  veterans  (Laws  1936.  ch.  18) . 

certain  public  records  furnished  without  cost  in  connection  with 
claims  at  veterans  before  Federal  Government  (SUts.  (Courtrlght) 
lt99«  pare.  110-816).  ^     ,^,_^ 

County  clerks  required  to  furnish  without  charge  copy  of  scddler's 
marrlais  for  use  with  Veterans'  Bureau  claims  (Stots.  (Coixrt- 
rlght)  1^99.  para.  87-115.  87-117). 

DtadMrge  l>apers  recorded  free  of  charge  (Stots.  1939.  pars.  123- 

401). 

County  allowance  for  burial  of  Indigent  veterans  with  burial  not 
permitted  in  potter's  field.  Right  of  friends,  relatives,  or  O.  A.  R. 
to  conduct  fxxneral  (Stots.  (Co\irtright)  1939.  pais.  33-5301.  pars. 
83-6308). 

Certain  aid  given  chUdren  of  certain  veterans  In  purstilt  of 
education  (Laws  1935.  ch.  118.  p.  292). 

Provision  for  Olsablsd  Soldiers'  Rdlef  Commission  to  roalntAln 
emplovnient  service  for  veterans  (Laws  1936.  ch.  18). 

Provlsloa  for  filing  of  certain  guardianship  reports  (Stoto 
(Courtrlght)  1939.  pars.  83-122). 

war  Mothers  National  Memorial  Hoq>ltal  Association — hospital 
for  ex-service  men.  their  dependents,  and- dependent  descendanto 
(Btota.  (Courtrlght)   1929.  pars.  149-101.  149-104). 

County  dertu  required  to  provide  safekeeping  of  Insurance  and 
adjusted-compensation  certificates  of  veterans  without  charge 
(Stots.  1999.  para.  123-503-505). 

Prvyteetlon  oi  Insignia  at  veterans'  associations  (Laws  1933.  ch. 

187).  _ 

Certain  rl|^ta  o<  members  of  veterans'  associations  with  respect 

to  unlfarm.  Inflg"**  etc..  at  the  National  Guard  at  United  Stotes 

Army  (Stoto.  (Courtrlght)  1939.  pars.  98-178). 
Veterans  caemptcd  from  payment  piopeity  tax  (Stoto.  (Court- 

figtat)   1939.  pars.  141-1401.  141-1409,  as  amended  Laws  1933.  ch. 

44). 
Veterans  permitted  to  apply  property  tax  ezemptl<«i  In  partial 

■atlsfartlfm  for  motor-vehicle  registration  fees   (Laws  1933,  ch. 

170). 


Puldlc  oOclals  required  to  furnish  certain  pubUc  records  with- 
out charge  In  use  at  determination  of  wards  at  Veterans'  Bureau 
to  certain  benefito  (Laws  1983.  eh.  806.  par.  1384N) 

Pee  for  copy  of  record  of  honorable  discharged  limited  to  $1 
(Laws  1886.  dx.  370). 

Bonorable  discharges  of  World  War  veterans  recorded  free  of 
charge  (Laws  1936.  ch.  370). 

Stoto  bonxy  to  csrtaln  veterana  (Cahlll'a  Consolidated  Laws  1930. 
th..  87.  pp.  3778-3780). 

County  allowance  for  burial  of  indigent  veterans,  their  wives  or 
widows  and  minor  chUdren.  with  burial  not  permitted  in  potter's 
fields.  RdaUves  or  friends  allowed  to  conduct  funeraL  (CahlU's 
Consolidated  Laws  1990.  ch.  49H.  1»*-  lao). 

Provision  for  lemovU  of  veteran  bodlea  from  potter's  field  or 
ntglyitf^l  and  abandoned  cemeteries  to  properly  kept  burial 
■rounds  (Laws  1963.  ch.  884.  par.  396). 

Cbontiaa  authorlaad  to  acqiilre  and  malntoln  burial  grounds  for 
•DicUers  (CahlU's  OonsoUdated  Laws  1960.  di.  49^.  par.  130). 

DaUHiri'  burial  ploto  in  Dutchess  OouBty  (Cahlll'a  Consolidated 
Law*  1960^  cH.  11.  par.  40a). 

anthortasd  to  purchase  and  maintain  soldier  burial  plota 
(Lawa  1968.  €h.  834.  par.  394). 


Cities  permitted  appropriations  for  Memorial  Day  observance 
(CJahUl's  Consolidated  Laws  1930.  ch.  22,  par.  12;   Laws  1933.  ch. 

233). 

ViUages  permitted  to  appropriate  money  for  observance  or 
Blemorial  Day   (CahlU's  Consolidated  Laws  1933,  ch.  65,  j:ai.  89 

(33) ) . 

Towzis  may  make  appropriations  for  Memorial  Day  to  be  ex- 
pended through  veterans'  (Mrganizatlonfl  (Laws  1935.  ch.  741). 

Provision  t(X  perpetual  care  soldier  burial  plots  in  Dutchess 
and  Niagara  Counties  (CahlU's  Conaolidated  Laws  1930.  ch.  11, 
par.  40a).'  ,  ^      ,^.  ^ 

Provision  for  report,  to  adjutant  general  of  name  of  soldier  and 
location  of  his  grave  (CahlU's  ConaoUdated  Laws  1930,  ch.  37, 
par.  256b). 

(bounty  aUowance  for  headstones  for  indigent  veterans,  their 
wives  or  widows,  or  the  grave  of  any  such  person  left  for  5  years 
without  headstone  (CahlU's  ConsoUdated  Laws  1930.  ch.  49  Vi, 
par.  120). 

State  scholarships  for  certain  World  War  veterans  and  nurses 
(CahlU's  Consolidated  Laws  1930,  ch.  15,  par.  78). 

Board  of  regents  may  endorse  Federal  rehabUltotlon  certificate 
as  a  license  to  practice  any  of  the  professions  over  which  such 
board  has  supervision  (Laws  1935,  ch.  612). 

federal  vocational  training  credited  as  exijerlence  or  training 
on  examination  for  position  under  civU  service  (CahlU's  ConsoU- 
dated Laws  1930,  ch.  8,  par.  14-a). 

Credit  for  Federal  rehabiUtatlon  course  In  architecture  on  ap- 
plication for  Ucense  to  practice  (Laws  1934,  ch.  633). 

Preferences,  rights,  and  privileges  of  veterans  under  clvU  service 
in  Stoto  and  local  units  (Const,  art.  V,  par.  6;  CahUl's  ConsoL 
Laws,  1930,  ch.  8,  pars.  9,  14a,  16b.  21-23,  as  amended.  Laws  1934, 
ch.  366,  1935,  ch.  639). 

Extension  of  age  limit  for  appoli.tment  of  superintendent  of 
armory  to  certain  veterans  (Laws  19£2,  ch.  272.  par.  4). 

Leave  of  absence  granted  veterans  In  pubUc  service  of  State  and . 
local  unlto  on  Memorial  Day  (CahlU's  Consol.  Laws  1930,  ch.  48. 

par.  63).  

War  service  counted  as  leave  of  absence  in  computing  service  to 
qualify  as  an  exempt  volunteer   fireman    (CahUl's   Consol.  Laws 

1930.  ch.  26.  par.  200b). 

Provision  for  retirement  of  veterans  employed  In  the  division  <x 
pubUc  buildings  (CahlU's  Consol.  Laws  1930,  ch.  45,  par.  3  (7)). 

War  service  credited  In  computing  service  under  PoUce  Pension 
Act  (Laws  1934.  ch.  762). 

Uniform  Guardianship  Act  with  modifications  for  protection  of 
Incompetent  veterans  (ClvU  Practice  (CahlU)  1931,  pars.  1384-ar- 
1384-6,  Laws  1932.  ch.  606). 

Admission  of  veterans,  their  wives  or  widows,  mothers,  and 
daughters  to  Stote  Woman's  ReUef  Corps  Home  (CahlU's  Consol. 
Laws  1930.  ch.  56,  pars.  250-253.  as  amended  by  Laws  1931,  ch.  201). 

Provision  for  commitment  of  Incompetent  veteran.  (CahlU's 
Consol.  Laws  1930,  ch.  36a.  par.  78  (6);  Laws  1932,  ch.  436). 

Provision  for  revision  and  compilation  of  laws  of  Stote  relating 
to  veterans  (Laws  1935,  ch.  894). 

Pension  ot  other  money  by  United  States  or  Stote  for  miUtary 
or  naval  service  exempt  from  execution  (CivU  Practice   (CahlU). 

1931,  par.  667). 

Certain  medals  for  World  War  service  (CahlU's  ConsoL  Lawa 
1930,  ch.  37,  par.  247) . 

Credit  In  National  Guard  given  for  active  service  in  the  United 
Stotes  (CahlU's  Consol.  Laws  1930,  ch.  37,  uar.  102). 

Retirement  and  pension  of  certain  war  veterans  from  miUtary  or 
naval  service  of  State  (Laws  1932,  ch.  272,  par.  1). 

Bureau  of  War  Records  to  accept  tor  safekeeping  discharged 
papers,  ete.  (CahlU's  Consol.  Laws  1930.  ch.  37,  par.  20  (7) ). 

Absent  voting  by  inmates  of  soldiers'  homes  and  United  Stotes 
Veterans'  Bureau  hoepitol  (Laws  1933,  ch.  389). 

Absent  registration  for  inmates  of  soldiers'  homes,  hospitali^ 
ete.  (Laws  1931,  ch.  272.  pp.  661-664  (par.  153-b)). 

Pensions  to  bUnd  veterans  (CahlU's  Consol.  Laws  1930,  ch.  37, 
par.  ar  (m-o),  ch.  67.  pp.  2789-2790). 

Relief  through  veterans'  OTganlzatlons  to  veterans  and  their 
famUies  in  their  own  homes  (CahlU's  Consol.  Laws  1930,  ch.  419 V^, 
pars.  117-121,  as  amended  by  Laws  1935.  ch.  785). 

Relief  for  sick  and  disabled  veterans  (CahlU's  Consol.  Laws  1930^ 
ch.  37,  par.  24  (a-g),  as  amended  by  Laws  1933,  ch.  655). 

County  aid  to  veteran  or  his  family  (CahlU's  Consol.  Laws  1930, 
ch.  11.  par.  12  (37)). 

Use  of  certain  war-chest  funds  for  reUef  of  veterans  (Laws  1935, 
ch.  684). 

Cwporato    righto    for    certain    veterans'    associations    (CahiU'a^ 
ConsoL  Laws  1930,  ch.  4,  pars.  2-3,  as  amended,  Laws  1934,  ch. 
822). 

Protection  of  organization  insignia  (Laws  1935.  ch.  787) . 

Veterans'  organizatlcms  to  receive  copies  of  compUations  of  the 
Stote  laws  on  veterans  (Laws  1935,  ch.  894). 

Armory  prlvUeges  to  veterans'  organizations  (Laws  1935.  ch.  789. 
par.  3). 

Quarters  at  Stote  capltol  for  V.  P.  W.  (Laws  1932,  ch.  284). 

Municipal  corporations  may  lease  public  buUdlngs  to  veteran^ 
associations  without  expezise  or  at  nominal  cost  (Laws  1935,  ch. 
788). 

1t>wns  may  appropriate  money  for  rental  of  rooms  for  meeting 
places  of  certain  organizations  (Laws  1935,  ch.  741). 

Apprc^niation  for  maintenance  of  G.  A.  R..  United  Spanish  War 
Veterans,  American  Legion.  V.  P.  W..  and  D.  A.  V.  (Laws  19381, 
•h.27). 

Xxpendlture  through  veterans'  Mganlzations  of  city  Memorial 
Day  aiqux>prlatlons  (Laws  1933.  ch.  233). 
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BipeiMlllui  e  Uiruugli  veterans'  or^ganlzatlana  town  Mnnarlal  Day 
funds  (Laws  1935,  ch.  741). 

Parade  privUegea  for  veterans'  organlHktlons  (Cahlll'a  OonsoL 
Laws  1930,  ch.  22.  par.  5) . 

Provtsion  for  State  to  print  D.  A.  V.  prooeedlnca  (Lawe  1034, 
ch.  543). 

Provision  for  State  printing  at  reporte  of  O.  A.  R..  Dbited 
Spanish  War  Veterans,  American  Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
and  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  (Laws  1935.  efa.  819) . 

Property  tax  exemption  for  certain  veterans  and  vetenutf'  origanl- 
aaUons.  Including  certain  property  of  the  dependento  at  veterans 
(Laws  1931,  ch.  339). 

Veterans  and  their  widows  exempted  from  fee  for  peddler's 
license  (CahlU's  Consol.  Laws  1931.  dh.  31,  par.  33). 

IfOaTH   CABOLXV* 

State  service  oflioer  provided  to  assist  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ento in  matter  at  claims  b^ore  Oovemment  and  to  oo(^)erate  In 
securing  employment  for  vetwans  (Code  (Mlchle)  1936.  pais. 
2202   (2),  7312   (b)    (c)). 

Public  omclals  required  to  furnish  public  records  In  connection 
with  detomlnation  of  right  of  ward  of  Veterans'  Administration  to 
benefito  (Code  (Mlchle)   1988,  par.  3303  (16)). 

Bureau  of  vital  statistics  required  to  furnish  without  chaife  to 
officer  of  American  Legion  copies  of  vital  records  <a  World  War 
veterans  In  connection  with  claims  (Code  (Mlchle)  1986,  par. 
7111  (a)). 

Fee  tor  laralng  copy  at  discbarge  record  limited  to  60  cento 
(Code  (Mlchle)   1935,  par.  3366  (o)). 

Fee  for  recording  of  discharges  Hmltf>d  to  35  cento  (Cbde 
(Mlchle)  1935.  par.  3366  (k)  (n)). 

County  aUowanoe  for  burial  of  indigent  Worid  War  veterans 
(Code  (Mlchle)   1936,  par.  1843  (a)). 

Bodies  of  World  War  veterans  or  their  wives  may  not  be  turned 
over  to  medical  schools  for  dissection  (Code  (Mlchle)  1935.  par. 
6786). 

World  War  veterans  permitted  certain  exempttms  in  taking  ex- 
amination for  pharmacy  (Code  (Mlchle)  1936.  par.  6650  (a)). 
(This  provision  now  apparently  expired  by  limitation.) 

Guardianship  act  with  modifications  for  protecUon  at  Incompe- 
tent veterans  (Code  (Mlchle)  1936,  par.  3303  (1)   (19)). 

Provision  for  oommltment  of  incompetent  veteran  to  Federal 
hospital  (Code  (Mlchle)  1935,  par.  2202  (16)). 

Provision  for  deUvery  at  Inmates  of  State  hospitals  to  Federal 
agencies  (Code  (Ifichle)  1985.  par.  6163  (a)). 

Cilertaln  settlement  pi^ferences  for  veterans  (Code  (Mlchle)  10S6. 
pars.  7507-7516). 

Veterans  exempted  under  oortaln  clrcuznstanoea  flom  the  pro- 
hlUtlon  against  wearing  tinlform  at  U.  S.  MiUtary  or  naval  forces 
(Code  (Mlchle)  1935.  par.  7895  (a) ) . 

Protection  of  Amwrlran  Legion  enUdem  (Code  (Mlchle)  1985. 
par.  4511   (b)). 

Exemption  of  pension  and  compensation  from  tax  (Code 
(Mlchle)   1935.  par.  6168  (aa). 

Propo^y  tax  exemption  for  American  Legion  (Code  (Mlchie), 
par.  7971  (17-6),  (19-7)). 

Certain  veterans  exempted  from  paymoit  of  palD.  tax  (Code 
(Mlchle)   1935.  par.  7971  (51ar-51b)). 

WOSTB  DAKOTA 

Service  commission  provided  to  assist  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendento In  claims  against  the  Government  (Laws  1937,  ch.  381; 
1929,  ch.  74:  1935,  Ch.  196). 

Adjutant  general  directed  to  assist  In  prosecution  of  veterans' 
claims  (1913-35  Supp.  to  CompUed  Laws,  pais.  2860  (8).  3360a; 
Laws  1935.  ch.  196). 

PubUc  officials  required  to  certify  pubUc  recocds  for  use  in.  con- 
nection with  determlnati<m  of  rl|^t  of  Veterans'  Administration 
ward  to  benefito  (Laws  1931.  ch.  309.  par.  14) . 

Bonus  to  World  War  veterans  under  certain  drcumatances 
(1936  Supp.  to  CompUed  Laws,  pars.  S187cl-8187d3;  Laws  1937, 
ch.  354;  Laws  1931.  ch.  359). 

Btmus  to  Rrst  N<vth  Dakoto  Infantry  who  senred  on  border 
under  caU  of  President  Jiine  19,  1916  (1925  Supp.  to  Complied 
Ijiws,  par.  3433a). 

State  aUowance  for  burial  of  indigent  ClvU  War  veterans. 
Burial  may  not  be  in  potter's  field  (Compiled  Laws  1913,  and 
Supp.  1913-25.  pars.  3181-8184;  Laws  1985,  ch.  17). 

County  shaU  apply  to  United  States  for  suitable  headstone  for 
grave  of  ClvU  War  veteran.  County  allowance  for  having  same 
set  in  place  (ConqiUed  Laws  1913.  par.  8183). 

Length  6f  war  sorioe  credited  In  certain  elective  or  appointive 
positions  in  State  cr  local  unit  where  length  of  service  In  par- 
ticular vocation,  profession,  or  trade  is  Involved  In  qualification 
(1925  Supp.  to  CoDopUed  Laws,  par.  3187b). 

Preference  in  appointment  to  veterans  on  pubUc  worfes  and  tn 
pubUc  departmento  of  Stote  and  local  unite  (CompUed  lAWS  1913, 
pars.  3186-87). 

Preference  to  World  War  veterans  in  appointment  to  State  high- 
way patrol  (Laws,  1935,  ch.  148). 

World  War  service  counted  as  "teaching  service"  under  TMchens' 
Insurance  and  Retiranent  Law  (Lavrs  1936.  ch.  361) . 

Uniform  Guardianship  Act  for  protection  of  incompetent  vet- 
erans and  their  funds  (Laws  1931,  ch.  309). 

Admissions  of  veterans,  their  wives,  or  widows  to  soldiers*  home 
(CompUed  Laws  1913.  and  Supp.  1938.  pars.  1776-1796  as  amended 
by  Laws  1938.  ch.  300). 

Provision  for  commitment  of  incompetent  veteran  to  Fedacal 
hoqiital  (Laws  1931.  ch.  809,  par.  16) . 
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Protection  of  insignia  certain  veterans*  organizations  (CompUed 
Lawa  1918,  par.  8067:  Supp.  1935.  par.  9001b). 

Annual  approprtatkm  in  aid  of  O.  A.  R.  (1038  Supp.  to  Com- 
piled Lawa,  par.  1706al-a6). 

Exemption  of  ptopeity  tax  for  land  belonging  to  miUtary  organi- 
zations used  for  park  or  monument  (1935  Supp.  to  <T"«T^r"i>d  Laws, 
par.  3078  (13). 


Stote  commission  provided  to  assist  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendento in  prosecution  of  claims  against  United  Stotes  (Throck- 
morton's Code.  Baldwin's  Revision  1934.  para.  811-19). 

Stote  commissioner  authorlaed  to  administer  oaths  without  fee 
(Throckmorton's  Code.  Baldwin's  RevMon  1934,  par.  818). 

PoUle  offlclals  required  to  furnish  public  record  for  use  in  eoo- 
Bectton  with  determining  right  of  ward  of  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  beitefito  (Throckmorton's  Code;  Baldwin's  Bev.  1884.  para. 
11087-14) .  '^ 

Fee  for  recording  dlsiAtargea  limited  to  38  cento  (Throckmor- 
ton's Code;  Baldwin's  Rev.  1984.  pars.  377TK-3TI9) . 

BonoB  to  certain  veterans  (Constitution,  art.  vm.  par.  2a). 

County  aUowance  for  burial  of  indigent  veterans,  their  mothers, 
wives,  or  widows.  Burial  may  not  be  in  potter's  field  (Tlxrock- 
morton'B  Code;  BakhrlnlB  Rev.  1984.  pars.  3060-3957) . 

Privttege  of  removal  and  reinterment  of  bodies  tn  soldiers'  plot 
(Tlirodcmarton's  Code.    Baldwin's  Bev.  1084,  pars.  3948.  3046-48). 

Power  granted  counties,  townships,  and  munlclpaUtlea  to  pur- 
chase scddiers*  ploto  in  eemeteriea  (Throdcmorton's  Code.  Bald- 
win's Bev.  1934.  pars.  294»-3044,  3940.  3940-4. 

Expense  for  care  of  soldier  graves  a  <diarge  on  the  local  unit 
(Tlirodmiorton's  Code.  Baldwin's  Rev.  1934.  pars.  3045,  306(^ 
2061).  * 

Counties,  townships,  and  munldpalttlee  empowered  to  make 
appn^rtaUons  for  Memorial  Day  obeerranoe,  same  to  be  spent 
through  veterans'  organlsatlans  (Tliro^morton's  Code.  Baldwin's 
Rev.  1934.  par.  3503). 

County  reqtxhred  to  apply  to  United  States  for  headstone  and 
have  same  set  In  place  (Throckmorton's  Code.  Baldwin's  Bar. 
1934.  par.  3957). 

Cemeteries  pr^lblted  from  barring  erection  of  headstone  pro- 
vided by  United  States  or  Stote  of  Ohio  for  soldier  graves  (Throck- 
morton's Code.    Baldwin's  Rev.  1934.  par.  13499-1). 

Co\mty  required  on  proper  i^ipUcatlan  markers  for  ■oldler 
graves  for  memorial  purposes  (Thro(danQrton's  Code.  Baldwin*! 
Rev.  1084.  pars.  3058-3059) . 

Certain  tuition  benefito  for  World  War  veterans  (Throckmor- 
ton's Annototed  Code.    Baldwin's  Bev.  1934.  pars.  7930-T981). 

CivU-servlce  preference  In  Stoto  and  local  xmlto  for  veterans 
(Throckmorton's  Annoitoted  Code.  Baldwin's  Bev.  1084.  pars. 
7080-7031). 

ClvU  service  preference  In  Stote  and  local  \mito  for  veterans 
(TluodEmorton's  Annotated  Code.  Baldwln'a  Bev.  1084.  pars. 
486-10.  486-13) . 

Preference  to  veterans  as  caretakers  of  township  or  coonty  me- 
morial buUdings  (Tluockmorton's  Annotated  Code.  Baldwin's 
Rev.  1934.  par.  3069-1). 

Uniform  Guardianship  Act  for  protection  of  incompetent  vet- 
erans and  their  funds  (Throckmorton's  jlnntrtatinl  Code.  Bald- 
win's Rev.  1934.  pars.  11037-1.  11037-30). 

Admisslan  to  soldiers'  and  saUors'  home  (Throckmiorton's  Anno- 
tated Code.    Baldwin's  Bev.  1034.  para.  1005-18). 

Provldon  for  admission  to  the  Madison  Rome  for  soldiers. 
saUors,  marines,  their  wives  or  widows,  mothers,  and  Army  nurses 
(Throckmorton's  Annotated  Code.  Baldwin's  Bev.  1034.  para.  1910- 
36). 

Provision  for  admission  to  Ohio  Soldiers'  and  SaOocs*  Orphans' 
Home  (lluodkmorton's  Annotatied  Code.  Baldwin's  Rev.  1084.  para. 
1031-46-8.  as  amexMled.  Laws  1033.  pp.  310-311). 

Provision  for  commitment  at  Incompetent  veteran  to  Federal 
InsUtutkm  (Throckmart<m's  Annotated  Code.  Baldwin's  Bev. 
1034.  par.  11087-15). 

Badges  of  honor  to  veterans  of  ClvU.  Spanish  -Amerloan.  and 
World  War  (Throckmorton's  Code.  Baldwin's  Bev.  1884,  pars. 
14867-»-1488T-8.  14867-17-33). 

Stote  roU  of  honor  for  offioen  and  enlisted  men  receiving 
awards  for  gallantry  (Throckmorton's  Code.  Baldwin's  Bev.  1034. 
pars.  14867-0-14867-16). 

Badges  of  honor  for  those  serving  on  Mexican  bordsr  (Throdc- 
mortcm's  Code.    Baldwin's  Bev.  1034.  Am>endlx.  p.  80) . 

Township  memorial  buildings  for  tree  use  of  veterans'  organi- 
sations as  meeting  places  (Throckmorton's  Code.  Bsldwln's  Re- 
vision 1034,  par.  3410-11). 

Certain  organisations  have  certain  righto  In  connectlaBi  with  use 
of  county  memorial  buUdlngs  (Throckmorton's  Code.  Baldwin's 
Revision  1034,  par.  8068-s) . 

Power  of  certain  counties  with  reqiect  to  erection  of  memorial 
structures  contolnfng  rooms  for  certain  organizations  (Throck- 
morton's Oode.    Baldwin's  Revision  1934.  par.  148tf-l). 

ReUef  to  veterans,  their  wives  or  widows,  parento,  and  tiilldren 
(Throckmorton's  Annot.  Oode.  Baldwin's  Bevlslon  1884.  prr. 
8080-41). 

Protection  of  insignia  of  certain  veterans'  organisations  (Throck- 
morton's Annot.  Code.  Baldwin's  Revision  1034,  pars.  18168, 
18168-1). 
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CocmtT  eommlMkmara  may  permit  mm  at  oountjr  bofldlngB  for 
«ruin  ocvmnlmttons    (TbroelcmortaB'i  Annot.  Code.     Baldwlnt 

B«Tlaloil  1834.  pw.  SOW).  K„nHi«»- 

PropcrtT-taz  atmBtkm  tar  mooumenta.  montnnental  tmuamgs, 

and  jfrodt  Kt  — >d>  for  wich  purpo— .  —  wrtl  m  exemption  for  luid 

tor  mich  purpoeea  (Thnrtmortonli  Axmot.  CJode.    Baldwins  Be- 

Veterans  requlicd  to  pay  only  nominal  fee  for  peddlw^  "^^ 
(TTjTockmortWQ's  Ann**.  CJode.    Baldwin's  Revision  1934.  par.  eS6). 

Disabled  or  unemployed  veteran  may  do  certain  boslness  In  more 
ti>^T^  one  county  on  single  license  (Laws  1935,  pp.  68-64). 

OSIABOIfA 

ProTlaion  for  SUte  service  offloer.  •"too«^,*^  ■"  'JS**^ 
dficaUy  ouUlned    (State.  1931.  pars.   13064-13104;    Laws   1936.  ^ 

"VaVUe  offldals  required  to  certify  public  reoonlB  tar  use  to  con- 
necUon  with  determlnaUon  of  right  at  Veterans'  Admlnlstxatlon 
ward  to  beneflto  (State.  1931.  par.  13064). 

Certain  public  oOdals  required  to  furnish  free  at  charge  to 
veterans  or  their  dqwndente  copies  of  certato  public  "conte  for 
use  to  connection  with  claims  against  the  Government   (Stata. 

Coimty  clerks  lequUed  to  fumlah  free  copies  at  record  of  dis- 
charge papers  (State.  1931,  par.  11W9).  ,«««» 
Dtl^uuge  papers  recorded  without  fee  (Stats.  1931.  pars.  13000- 

Oounty  aUowanoe  for  burial  of  Indigent  veterans,  with  burial  to 
potter's  field  prohibited,  and  relatives  permitted  to  conduct  serv- 
{oss  (State.  1981.  pars.  13006-13009).  ^     ^  _^ 

Uniform  Ouardianahto  Act  for  protection  at  tocompetent  vettfaa 
•ad  his  funds  (State,  itel.  pars.  13061-13009) . 

ProvtatOQ  for  admladon  of  World  War  veterans,  their  wives  or 
widows,  to  Confederate  Home  (State.  1931.  pars.  13033-13039). 

Provlskm  for  admission  of  veterans  of  Civil  and  World  Wars,  aa 
wM  ae  oertato  other  veterans,  to  Union  Soldiers'  Home  (Stata. 
19S1.  para.  13019-13081).  ^  ^     „_, , 

PiovlBloo  for  eoomltment  of  Incompetent  veteran  to  Federal 
honttal  (State.  1931.  par.  13068).  ^ 

FtovlBlon  for  hospital  ears  at  veterans  (State.  1931  and  Supp. 
1«I6.  pars.  13064-13104-c).  ,     ^^^  ^^ 

PiovMon  for  hoMBltal  cars  of  tubercular  ez-servlce  persons  (Stats. 
1981.  pars.  13066.~ik09-13064:  Supp.  1986,  par.  6398a).  

Money  received  by  disabled  veteran  aa  pension  exempted  from 
eMcutkm  or  attachment  (State.  (Harlow)  1981.  par.  1648). 

BoooM  for  veteran  meeting  plaoaa  to  county  eourthouses  (Stat& 
<Banow)  1881.  par.  13014).  _    _    ,  .^.^  «  „.. 

■oo^  for  veteran  meetlnc  plaeaa  to  Historical  Society  BuUd- 
tam  (Stati.  (Haitow)  1981.  pars.  13017-13018). 

Authority  to  Logan  County  to  transfer  oertato  dlsoaed  Jail 
property  for  use  of  veterans'  organlaatlona  (same  reference  as 

Personal-property  exemption  to  veterans  and  their  widows 
(Stats.  1981.  par.  13819). 

War-risk  tosuiance  uod  bonus  money  exempted  from  tocoma 
tax  (BarloWs  1986  Siq>p.  to  Stata.  par.  ia40eh  <b-6)). 

Oertato  veterans  exempted  from  payment  of  peddler's  Uoense 
fee  (State.  1981.  pan.  13003-13007). 

Certato  veterans  exempted  from  payment  of  oertato  occup»- 
tlonal  Ueenssa  (reference  same  as  above). 

OKXCOM 

Adjutant  general  required  to  assist  veterans  to  proeecutlon  at 
datma  ^(atost  United  Statca  Government  (Code  1980.  pars.  53-118). 

Adjutant  general  required  to  furnish  free  ooplee  of  certato  reo- 
oMte  for  use  to  oonnsetlon  with  claims  (Code  1930.  pars.  63-118). 

Olachargs  papen  recorded  free  of  charge  (Code  1930.  para 
11^1606). 

cash  boniM  or  loana  to  Wortd  War  veterans  (Code  1980,  para. 
•6-101.  666-187.  aa  amended  by  Laws  198S.  dt.  98) . 

State  purchase  of  burial  ground  for  veterans  of  BpmnUh  War 
and  PhilQiptoe  msnxrsetlan  (Code  1930.  para.  66-806.  66-606). 

Vatarana*  uiefarenee  under  dvU  sei»>ce  and  on  public  works 
(Coda  of  General  Laws  1980.  pars.  27-3900.  66-603.  67-1106). 

Oartata  rsquhemente  with  regard  to  notices  to  Government 
touraau  or  departoMnt  to  connectian  with  guardianship  cases 
(Code  of  General  Iaws  19S0.  pars.  11-1833). 

Provlalan  for  th't-'t-*'^  of  veterans,  their  wives,  or  widows  to 
State  aoldler^  hona  (Oode  1980.  pars.  67-1801-1806). 

PnyvMon  for  fr<t"«i—t«»»  of  vetermns  to  State  tuberenloels  taoa- 
pttal   (Oode  1980.  para.  8»-aQ8).  ^         ... 

n»nlBlcai  tor  oooparatian  wtth  the  United  Statea  for  settlement, 
ef  letsfsfie  or  th^  widows^  on  lands  suitable  for  agriculture 
(Ooda  of  OannJ  Laws  1880.  pars.  60-301).  ^ 

Cittsa  and  towns  einpowered  to  matotain  oommuntty  houaea 
for  benafita  of  vetsraoa  (Oode  1980.  pars.  66-403). 

received  m  pension  from  United  States  or  any  Stata 
firom  an  proossa  (Xaws  1988.  dh.  888  (10)). 

nT«^M—  emponarsd  to  erset  memorial  bu&dlngs  for  use  of 
^liub  rooms  *»mi  mMOx^  plaoea  of  vetarans*  asanrlatlons  (Lawa 

Cartato  dtlea  iiniw— ^<  to  eraet  mamcrlal  build  togs  for  vet- 
erans to  pnblio  worka.  or  to  aoquba  land  for  such  buildings 
wtthto  or  wtthoot  cotporata  Ittatta  of  the  etty  (Laws  1933.  Xx. 

dia.  46-47).  ^       ^        *^,_^  ,«*«  ^^ 

BaUsf  to  isteiai^  thatr  akluwa.  and  orphaaa  (Oode  1980.  paia. 

66-301    08-808). 
Oertato  aid  to  World  War  votarana  (Ooda  1960.  pan.  66-301. 


Begnlatlai  of  relief  to  veterans  by  counties  or  public  agenclea 
(Laws  1936.  ch.  435).  . 

Protection  of  lT«»<g"<«^  of  certato  Mganlzatlons  (Laws  1933,  ch. 

271). 

Meeting  places  to  certato  public  buildings  (Code  1930.  pars. 
66-401.    Laws    1931.    ch.   6).  *».._.,_- 

Certato  jaoperty-tax  exemptions  for  vetenuos  or  their  widows 
(Laws   1936.  ch.   391). 

Olfte  to  veterans'  organizations  allowed  as  deductions  to  ccm- 
puting  net  glfte  (Laws  1035  ch.  20). 

Oertato  veterans  entitled  to  fish  and  game  licenses  at  nominal 
fee  (Laws  1933.  ch.  390). 

PENNSTLVANIA 

DQ>artment  of  Military  Affairs'  appropriation  to  assist  veterans 
in  the  prosecution  of  claims  before  United  States  (Apprc^rlatlon 
Acte  1933.  ch.  300-A  (the  General  Appropriation  Act),  p.  180). 

Certato  officials  in  Department  of  Military  Affairs  required  to 
admtolster  oaths  to  connection  with  all  matters  relattog  to  vet- 
erans" claims  (Laws  1935,  No.  162).  ^     ^    , 

Certain  free  notary  services  to  veterans  and  their  dependente  to 
connection  with  pension  claims,  etc.  (Laws  1935.  No.  326). 

Vital  statistics  certified  free  to  veterans  and  their  dependente 
(Laws  1933.  No.  207). 

Pee  for  filing  discharge  papers  made  a  charge  on  the  cotinty 
(Digest  of  Stat.  Law.  1920.  par.  8805) . 

Bonus  to  veterans  of  World  War,  Spanish  War,  and  certato  other 
engagements  (Laws  1933.  Ex.  No.  53,  as  amended;  Laws  1935,  Nos. 
833,  236.  237) . 

County  allowance  for  bvirlal  of  veterans  and  their  widows  (1*W8 
1933,  Nos.  190  and  191;  Laws  1935,  No.  149). 

Bight  of  veterans'  organization  to  be  accompanied  by  military 
band  for  fvmeral  service  (rf  veterans  (Digest  of  Stat.  Law  1920,  par. 

30058) 

Department  of  Military  Affairs  empowered  to  acquire  land  as 
State  cemetery  for  veteran  btirial  (Laws  1929,  No.  176,  par.  1406; 
Laws  1931.  No.  201).  ..^^ 

Counties  empowered  to  acquire  soldier  burial  plote  (Laws  1939. 
No.  447.  par.  427) . 

Municipalities  empowered  to  acquire  bxirlal  plote  (1938  Ciux. 
Supplement  to  Digest  of  Stata.  Law,  pars.  1576a-2817,  19983c; 
Laws  1931.  No.  317,  p.  1010;  No.  331,  p.  1366-1267;  Laws  1988,  No. 
69,  p.  138). 

Bodies  of  veterans  may  not  be  turned  over  to  medical  schools 
tat  dissection  (1938  Cum.  Supplement  to  Digest  of  Stat.  Law.  par. 
8380). 

Counties  required  to  see  to  care  of  soldier  graves  (Laws.  1981. 
No.  146,  p.  4330434;  Laws  1935,  No.  149,  par.  6) . 

Counties  required  to  appropriate  for  Memorial  Day  obaervanee 
with  money  to  be  expended  through  veterans'  organizations  (Laws 
1939,  No.  447,  pp.  1337-1338:  Laws  1933,  No.  190;  Laws  1986.  Vo. 
149,  par.  7). 

Municipalities  empowered  to  appropriate  for  Memorial  Day  ob- 
servance (1928  Cum.  Supplement  to  Digest  of  Stat.  Law.  pars. 
1676a-1303  (Xn):  Laws  1931,  No.  317,  p.  1009:  No.  331,  p.  1366; 
Laws  1933.  No.  69,  p.  136) . 

Provision  tar  county  registration  of  soldier  graves  (Laws  1931. 
No.  146,  pp.  434-435:  Laws  1935,  No.  149.  per.  8). 

Coimties  required  on  proper  application  to  furnish  marken  and 
headstones  or  sec\ire  same  from  United  States  and  furnish  founda- 
tions therefor  (Laws  1933.  No.  192;  Laws  1935,  No.  149,  par.  5). 

State  allowance  for  headstone  of  unmarked  graves  of  veterans  of 
Bevolutlon  and  War  of  1812  (Laws  1929,  No.  537). 

Cemeteries  may  not  prohibit  erection  of  any  headstones  fur- 
nished by  United  States  or  by  any  county  of  State  of  Pennsylvania 
for  veteran  grave  (Laws  1929,  No.  379). 

Veterans  who  served  to  Army  or  Navy  durtog  World  War  as  den- 
tiste  licensed  without  examination  (1928  Cum.  Supplement  to 
Digest  of  Stat.  Law,  pars.  8940a-8941). 

Disabled  veterans  are  to  be  placed  to  department  of  the  State 
government  for  placement  training  on  request  of  Pederal  Board  of 
Vocational  Tralntog,  but  State  not  liable  for  payment  of  com- 
jwnsation  or  salary  during  such  period  (1928  Cum.  Supp.  to  Digest 
Of  Stat.  Law.  par.  19073b) . 

Certato  preference  righte  to  civil  service  to  State  and  local 
unite  (Digest  of  Stat.  Law.  1920.  pars.  3104.  3728.  15859,  15860;  Cum. 
Supp.  1928.  par.  19973a-l-b;  Laws.  1931.  no.  316,  pars.  4405,  4407). 
Preference  to  Union  veterans  in  public  departments  and  publie 
irorks,  vrlth  tenture  protected  (Digest  of  Stat.  Law,  1920,  par. 
19970-74) . 

Preference  to  veterans  to  employment  of  clerical  help  under 
Veterans'  Compensation  Act  (Laws.  1933.  No.  53.  par.  19,  p.  228). 

War  service  computed  in  computing  service  in  public-school  em- 
ployees' retirement  system  (Laws.  1929.  no.  269,  pp.  638-639). 

Certato  requirements  to  connection  with  the  protection  of  the 
funds  of  an  tocompetent  veteran  (Laws,  1929.  No.  273). 

Admission  of  veterans  to  the  soldiers'  and  sailors'  home  (Digest 
of  Stat.  Law,  1920.  and  Cum.  Supp.  1928.  par.  19990-20001  as 
amended.  Laws.  1931.  no.  12). 

Admlssicn  for  soldiers'  orphans  to  the  Soldiers  Orphans'  Indus- 
trial Sdiool  (Digest  of  Stat.  Law,  1920.  and  Cum.  Supp.  1928,  par. 
30003-16  as  amended  Laws,  1929,  No.  532,  1935,  No.  117). 

Provision  tor  commitment  of  tocompetent  veteran  to  Federal 
boqjital  (Laws,  1929.  No.  267) . 

Laws  of  State  pertaining  to  veterans  to  be  compiled  with  ooplea 
available  to  veterans'  organizations  (Laws,  1931,  No.  327). 

Duty  of  State  Veterans'  Commission  to  advise  Department  of 
IflUtazy  AfZaixs  on  admtoistraUon  of  veterans'  laws  and  recommend 
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legislation  for  veterans  to  the  Governor  (Laws.  1039,  i^.  176,  par. 
1411,  pp.  257-258;   1933,  no.  331,  par.  448-b,  p.  1473). 

County  memorial  halls  shall  contain  audltxHituns  for  meeting 
places  of  organizations  (Laws,  1929,  No.  447,  par.  507,  pp.  1367- 
1868). 

Credit  for  World  War  service  tar  retirement  from  National  Guard 
(Laws,  1933.  No.  122). 

Veterans  and  vetamns*  organizations  permitted  to  keep  oertato 
ordnance  as  relics  (Laws.  1029.  No.  329). 

Pensions  to  veterans  of  War  of  1812  and  of  Civil  War.  their 
widows,  and  children  (Ingest  of  Stat.  Law.  1930,  par.  10946-066) . 

Belief  for  unemployed  veterans  (Laws.  1033.  Ex.  No.  66.  par.  6). 

Protection  of  Insignia  and  iintforms  of  certain  organizations 
(Digest  of  Stat.  Law.  1930.  par  1051-1062;  Cum.  Supp.  1938.  par. 
1052b-l054ar-6;  Iaws.  1939.  Nos.  Ill,  234,  and  346). 

Counties,  dtiee,  and  boroughs  empowered  to  provide  meeting 
places  for  organlzatl(His  (Dlgost  of  Stat.  Laws,  1930,  par.  30036; 
Cum.  Supp.  1938,  par.  1676a-1202  (XLIV-ZLV).  par.  30036a;  Laws, 
1929,  No  447,  par.  560;  Laws.  1931,  No.  817,  par.  3408  (40-41) ;  Laws. 
1085.  No.  405.  par.  7  (ZLV) . 

Appropriations  by  countiee,  boroughs,  etc^  to  veterans'  organi- 
zations for  observance  of  Memorial  and  Armlstioe  Days  (1928  Cum. 
Supp.  to  Digest  of  Stat.  Law,  par.  1676i^l302  (XLO.  XLZn) ;  Laws, 
1929,  No.  447,  para.  430-431;  Laws.  1981.  MO.  817.  par.  3403  (84); 
Laws.  1888.  No..  100.  par.  2). 

Provision  for  publication  of  proceedings  of  oonventtona  of  oer- 
tato organisations  (Laws,  1981,  No.  247) . 

Property-tax  exemption  for  veti»«ns'  organizations  (Laws.  1933, 
Ho.  155,  par.  204  (h). 

Cars  owned  by  oertato  vetetwos'  organixaticms  exempted  from 
fees  for  certificate  of  title  or  registration  (Laws,  1933,  No.  381) . 

Disabled  veterans  exempted  from  fee  for  peddler's  Uoense  (Laws, 
1936.  No.  49). 


State  service  officer  position  abolished  and  powera  and  duties  of 
that  oflkse  vested  to  division  of  soldlere'  relief,  whidi  office  assiste 
veterans  to  daima  against  Government  (acte  1931.  ch.  1788;  acte 
1936,  ex.  ch.  3260,  pars.  56.  161) . 

Secretary  of  soidien'  home  constituted  a  pension  agent  for  State 
and  is  required  to  proeecute  claims  for  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ente (General  Laws  1938,  par.  1686) . 

Town  derka  and  raglatiare  required  to  furnish  without  charge  to 
veterans  and  their  dependents  copies  of  vital  records  for  use  to 
claims  with  the  United  States  or  the  State  and  local  goverxunent 
(acte  1983,  ch.  1988). 

Honorable  discharges  recorded  without  fee  (acte  1938,  ch.  488). 

Bonus  to  certato  veterans  (Laws  1930.  ch.  1883,  1931;  ch.  3048. 
1922;  ch.  3180,  1928;  ch.  2341). 

Provision  for  burial  of  indigent  veterans  at  axpeny  of  town  or 
dty.  Burial  may  not  be  to  potter's  field  and  ruatives  or  friends 
are  permitted  to  conduct  funeral  (General  Laws  1928.  par.  1706- 
06). 

Special  State  appropriation  for  burial  of  veterans  (Laws  1086, 
dl.  2196.  p.  111). 

Right  to  have  firing  squad  at  funeral  of  veteran  (Laws  1988.  ch. 
3039). 

Division  of  sddicn'  relief  has  certato  duties  to  ocmnection  with 
soldier  burial  plot  to  North  Ccanetery  at  Bristol  (Laws  1931.  di. 
1730;  Laws  1935,  ex.  ch.  2250.  pp.  107-106). 

Duty  of  division  of  soldiers'  relief  to  provide  can  for  neglected  or 
abandoned  graves  of  veterans  (Laws  1928,  ch.  1188;  Laws  1986. 
ex.  ch.  2250,  pp.  107-108) . 

State  appropriation  for  metallic  markers  for  sddler  graves  (Laws 
ch.  2016,  p.  155;  Laws  1935,  ch.  J195.  p.  111). 

Provision  for  headstone  for  %-eteran  gravea  at  expense  of  town 
or  dty  (Gen.  Laws  1923.  para.  1706-10) . 

State  appropriation  for  metallic  marken  for  soldiers  graves  (Laws 
1988,  ch.  2016, .p.  166;  Laws  1936,  ch.  2196.  p.  Ill) . 

Certato  aaslstance  to  children  of  veterans  to  securing  educatlcm 
(Laws  1934,  ch.  2130,  p.  188;  1035,  ch.  2264.  p.  341.  amending  Laws 
1932.  ch.   1869). 

Preference  to  veterans  to  public  departmente  and  on  public 
wcH-ks  of  State  (acte  1024.  ch.  657). 

Preference  to  Civil  War  veterans  to  appototmente  and  employ- 
ment at  soldlen'  home  (Gen.  Laws  1923,  par.  1691). 

Eligibility  of  veterans  for  affiointment  as  firemen  or  pd icemen 
to  any  dty  or  town  of  the  State  (Laws  1928.  par.  1803). 

Public  office  or  employment  not  foifdted  by  war  aervloe  (Gan. 
Laws  1923.  par.  6750). 

Admission  of  veterans  to  sokJien'  home  (Gen.  Laws  1938.  para. 
1682-1705.  as  amended;  Acte  1930.  ch.  1566;  1983.  ch.  3026;  1886. 
p.  107). 

Credit  for  war  aervloe  with  lefereooe  to  award  of  S6t»ite  medals 
and  retirement  to  National  Guard  (Acte  1938,  ch.  1316;  Acte  1081. 
dl.  1784). 

Belief  for  veterans  and  their  dependente  (Gen.  1938.  pars. 
1688-90,  1694-95,  1700,  as  amended;  Acte  1930,  ch.  1566;  1986.  p. 
107). 

Annual  appropriations  tar  relief  ot  World  War  veterans,  wives  or 
widows,  widowed  mothen.  and  children  (Acta  1984.  na.  no.  71; 
1936,  res.  no.  10). 

Protection  for  f"««c"«»  of  veterans'  organlaations  (Gen.  Laws  1938. 
par.  6238). 

Certato  righte  to  members  of  veterana*  istBiiiBalinfns  with  re- 
apeet  to  uniform,  '"-'g"**.  etc.  of  National  Guard  or  United 
States  Army  (General  Lawa  IMS.  par.  6787). 


Armory  privileges  to  certain  organizations  (Aicts  1938.  eh.  tBO). 

Permitted  use  of  old  statehouse  untU  April  1.  1936  (Acta  1988. 
res.  no.  17). 

Approprtatl<m  for  annual  field  outing  of  Civil  War  veterans' 
aasociations  (Acte  1986,  di.  2196.  p.  111). 

Certato  parade  prlvHeges  to  vetvans*  aasodattons  (General  Lawa 
1923,  par.  6739). 

Apptvflatlons  tar  prtotlng  G.  A.  R.  Journal  (Acte  1866,  ch. 
3196.  p.  111). 

Property  tax  exemption  to  veterans  or  their  wldowa  (Acta  1883, 
ch.  1667). 

Veterans'  organiaations  exempted  front  prupeity  tax  (Acte  ItST. 
ch.  966). 

Vetermns  exempted  from  poll  tax  (General  Laws  1938,  par.  661). 

Veterans  exempted  from  fee  for  peddla''8  license  (General  Lawa 
loss.  par.  2980) . 

Veterans  exempted  from  fee  for  ttoenee  aa  toauranoe  broker  (Acts 
1938.  dl.  1330). 

aOTTTH  CABOUWA 

State  and  oounty  service  offioen  to  saslst  veterans  with  claims 
against  the  United  States  (Oode  of  Laws  (Mlchle)  1833.  pars. 
2867-3973). 

Tte  for  copy  of  record  of  disdiarge  papen  limited  to  80  cento 
(Oode  of  Laws  (Mlchle)  1933,  par.  8893) . 

Fee  for  reoordtog  discharge  papen  limited  to  36  oente  (Oode  of 
Laws  (Mlchle)  1933.  par.  8893) . 

Certain  tuition  beneflte  to  World  War  veterans  (Code  of  Iaws 
(Mlchle)   1933,  par.  6707). 

Preferencie  to  veterans  to  public  departmente  and  on  public 
works  of  State  and  county  (Code  ot  Laws  (Mlchle)  1983,  pars. 
2963-3968). 

Uniform  Guardianship  Act  for  protection  of  tocompetent  vet- 
erans (Code  (MiChie)   1983,  para.  8680-6686) . 

Provision  for  commitment  of  tocompetent  veteran  to  Federal 
hospital  (Code  (Mlchle)   1032,  par.  8653). 

Protection  to  insignia  of  certato  organiaations  (Oode  of  Laws 
(Mlchle)   1982,  pan.  1341-1243,  3964). 

Copies  of  World  War  service  roster  furnished  to  Amerlean 
Legion  poste  and  auxiliaries  (Acte  1939,  no.  396). 

■xen^ytion  from  tax  for  "all  pensions  payaUe  to  any  paraon  by 
the  United  States  or  any  State"  (Code  (Mlchle)  1983.  par.  3878 
(10)). 

Pioperty  of  oertato  vateranr  aasoclationa  exempted  from  tax 
(Acte  1935,  no.  96) . 

Oertato  veterans  allowed  oertato  poll-tax  exemptlona  (Oode 
(Mlchle)  1983,  pan.  7134-7136). 

Boum  DABora 

Provision  for  State  sarvioe  odBoer  to  attorney  generaTa  oOee  to 
aid  disabled  veterans  and  their  dependente  to  proaeeutlon  of 
daims  against  United  States  Goeemment  (Laws  1988,  ch.  44) . 

Director  of  vital  statistics  required  to  furnish  ooplea  of  records 
without  charge  for  use  to  connection  with  daima  of  veterans 
(Laws  1981,  ch.  367,  pann.  30). 

dark,  at  court  required  to  fumiaih  free  ooplea  of  documente 
necessary  to  obtaining  benefite  on  behalf  of  veterans  under  guard- 
ianship (OompUed  Lawa  (Hippie) ,  par.  9962T) . 

Fee  for  recording  of  diaeharge  papen  apparently  limited  to  18 
oente  (Compiled  Laws  (Hippie),  par.  669;  Laws  1981,  ch.  331). 

Bonus  to  veterans  of  Spanish-American  War,  Philippine  Insur- 
rection, and  World  War  (Compiled  Laws  (Hiiq>le).  1939.  pan. 
9962A-P;  Laws,  1931,  ch.  231;  1933.  ch.  45;  1936.  ch.  83). 

State  allowance  for  bivial  of  indigmt  veterans,  their  wives,  or 
widows,  ami  burial  may  not  be  to  potter's  fidd  (Compiled  Laws 
(Hippie)  ,>8939.  pars.  9963-64.  9965-67;  Laws.  1931.  ch.  336). 

Coimtles'may  appropriate  money  for  burial  eipenae  of  indigent 
veterans,  their  wives,  or  widows  (Compiled  Lawa  (Hippie).  1939. 
pan.  9963-A.  9964-A-B). 

Counties  may  appropriate  money  for  purchase  of  burial  plote  for 
veterans  and  for  the  perpetual  care  thereof  (Oompaed  Laws  (Hip- 
pie), 1929,  pare.  9963-A,  9964-A,  9964-B). 

Coimty  Judge  required  to  apply  to  United  Stetes  for  headstone, 
with  State  aUowanee  for  havtog  same  set  (Compiled  Inwa  (Hippie). 
1989,  par.  9966). 

Counties  may  appropriate  for  headstmee  and  grave  asaxken  for 
veterans  (OompOed  Laws  (Hippie),  1939.  pars.  9e68-A). 

Oertato  tuition  beneAte  to  oortato  v  Kerens  (Onmpilad  Lawa 
(Hippie),  1939.  par.  6707). 

Preference  to  veterans  to  puhUe  departmente  and  on  pubUe  worfca 
of  State  and  local  unite  (Laws,  1085,  di.  186). 

Uniform  GuardlanBhlp  Act  for  protecUon  of  inoompetent  vet- 
erans (Compiled  Laws  (Hippie),  1020,  par.  8491-A-U). 

Admission  of  veterans,  their  wives  or  widows  to  soMisra'  home 
(Compiled  Laws  (Hippie).  1929.  pan.  9048-60  as  amended  Lawa 
1931.  ch.  227). 

Provislan  for  eommitmei^  of  Inoompetent  veteran  to  IMeral 
hoqUtal  (Oomptted  Laaa  (Rtiqile).  1920,  pan.  8401-0). 

Veterans  extended  preference  undn  Land  Settlement  Act  (Ooaa- 
pUed  Lawa  (Hippie).  1098.  par.  10178B-S). 

Annual  ^quoprlaUan  for  reUaf  of  GtvU  Wiar  lalarsaa  (Laws. 
1681.  dl.  26;  1968.  ch.  48;  1986.  ch.  88). 

Protecttonof  Insignia  of  certato  organ lasftnina(I^wat  1888.  di.8B). 


Provislan  for  ex  eti  ikc  men's  bureau  to  the  Adjutant  General's 
oABce  to  aeslat  veterans  to  securing  benefite  permitted  under  Fed- 
eral legislation  (Oode.  1983,  pasL  lOOS-7;  Laws.  1688.  eh.  40.  p.  88). 
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^"^rtarn  MilrtaDM  to  ehOdivn  of  eerteln  Woild  W»r  veterans  in 
the  Mcurmc  of  adiKStton  (Laws.  1985.  ch.  00.  Pj^J-       .  _.,. 

fcSSto  rf  8UU  ead  county  tefMAem*  oertlfl«teii  ■«»  «J«*- 
eeSTofwimty  eupertotendenu  of  puhUo  ln«tructloo  heW  by 
world  W«r  Tet«Mn«  (Aete  IWl.  ad  "^^Jh.  19).  ^^ 

Adlutant  aen0«l  empowefed  to  appoint  a  dtoector  ^J^  «" 
M^SrSnirSSelMr^ttSr  appointee  must  be  a  WoiW  War 

'•^SrS^SSaJSiiS^^irt  for  piotectloii  of  Ineompetent  tet- 

^SnUlon  of  TetSmne.  their  wldowa.  and  orpbM.  to  the  Oonfed^ 
«irte  MMierr  home  (Code  (WUUaauhflban&on-Haiah) .  1983.  paza. 

PTOTlaton  for  eoBamltment  of  tnoompetent  ^veteran  to  Federal 
Ingtltutkm  (Code  (WUllama-Shannoo-Haiab) .  IfW^par.  8666). 
toldler  Settlement  Act  (Acta  1919.  ch.  140  (not  cootatned  in  the 

1983  Code)).  ^ «*  *     _*  _      -««,«t«d 

Ifooty  reoeiTed  aa  penikm  ftom  State  of  TsnneMee  enBBptea 

fran  eaecuUon,  attachment,  etc.  (Code.  1933.  par  7716). 
Pcnslaoa  to  vetcrana  of  the  CItO  War.  their  wUkma  and 


antT^wd  to  »et€rana  of  the  Ualetn  War    (Code    (Wmian»- 

Sha^ion-Hardi).  1983.  ««.  4984-4975,  aa  amended.  Acta.  1981. 

cha.35.80.  77:  1985.ch.61).  .„_  .^w.^   iom  «•>. 

Oertaln  corporate  ri(hta  for  American  liBgkm  (Code.  1983.  pan. 

4438-4433)  

ProteeUon  of  certain  malgnla  (Code.  1983.  par.  "404V^ 
War-rlak  Insurance  eiempted  fram  inheritance  tax  (Oode.  ma* 

f^m   i3ei^\ 

^Veterans  exempted  from  tax  Impoeed  on  merchanta  and  pedd^ 

(acts.  1981.  ch.  13.  p.  78(l«b))-      _^   ^   ..^.^    .^.,1.^ 
Veterans  exempted  from  payment  of  certain  prlTllese 

(Code.  1983.  par.  1368). 


Duty  of  State  wrrloe  oOoer  to  aid  Teterans  and  their  dependenta 
•nd  beneflclanee  in  dalma  against  the  United  States  <^J«n- 
ment'(1938  Oompleto  State.  (Vernon)  and  1931  Sopp.^  par.  6798a). 

State  ssrrice  ofltcer  authorlaed  to  administer  oaths  in  oonnec- 
tloo  with  claims  for^Mneftta  (1938  Complete  Stata  (Vernon),  par. 

6796a) 

State  aemce  oOoer  permitted  to  certify  correctness  of  docu- 
menta  submitted  in  connection  with  dalma  (1938  Complete  Stata 

(Vernon),  par.  6798a).  ^        .  ^  ^  „««•  «.-« 

Fto  for  recording  dlaeharies  charfed  against  county  (1938  Oom,- 
plete  Stata.  (VemoD).  par.  1939).                                                 ^ 
^Btato  allowance  for  burial  of  Civil  War  pensioners  (1938  Com- 
plete Stata  (Vernon)  and  1981  Supp.,  P^«37).  

Certain  tuition  beneflta  for  certain  veterans  (1934  Supp.  to 
Complete  Stats.,  par.  a864b-l).  . 

Reeolution  tiring  heads  of  State  departmenta  to  give  prefer- 
encee  te  iH— i^^*^  and  aged  veterana  in  employment  (Lawa,  1935i 
ad  KC  8.  C.  IL.  no.  5.  p.  1906). 

Provision  for  appointment  of  guardian  for  certain  veterans  or 
their  dependenta  who  receive  money  from  Federal  Oovemment 
(1938  Complete  Stats.,  par.  4103). 

Provision  for  oertaln  reporto  to  Veterans'  Administration  in 
f^ff^rim^tnwx  with  estate  of  benefldary  of  that  agency  (1931  Supp. 
to  Cooqdete  State..  j)ar.  4a37a).  .     ^..     .    _ 

Priority  to  World  War  veterans  In  admiaslon  to  the  American 
LMkm  Memorial  Sanatorium  (TB)  (1938  Complete  Stata  (Ver- 
non), pars.  835a-«3S4).  ^^    ^ ^^      ^    _^ 

Common  carriers  permitted  to  grant  fref  transportation  to  vet- 
tntna  of  the  CItII  and  «r^"'«»*  Wars  and  to  their  wives  or  wldown^ 
as  wdl  as  to  Indian  war  veterans  (1938  Complete  Stata  (Ver- 
non) and  1981  Supp..  pars.  400S-400eA). 

Praskms  to  CMl  War  veterans  and  their  wldowa  (1938  Oompleto 

Btata  (Vernon)  and  1931  Supp..  para.  a304-«37). 

uw  of  the  worde  "veteran-.  'XegUm",  "ear",  etc.  in 
of  oorporatlona  (Laws,  1985.  ch.  187). 


Approprtatkm  to  the  board  of  enmlnara  forvse  of  the  Ameil- 
cnLigtui  in  aalstanee  to  veterans  on  dalma  for  State  and  Fed- 
eral beneflta  (Lawa.  1981.  ch.  64.  p.  370).       

Public  oOdals  required  to  ootlfy  pubUe  records  for  use  In  de- 
termination of  dlgfiilllty  of  ward  of  Veterans'  Aihninlstrstton  to 
beneflta  (Rev.  Stata^  1983.  par.  96-4-14). 

County  reeorder  required  to  furnish  ftee  coplee  of  honarable 
dlachanea  and  oCbor  military  raoorde  to  veterane.  their  parentis 
bt^msTsistera.  and  lineal  deeoendanto  (Bev.  Stata..  U 

Honorable  dlaehergea  and  all  orders.  elteMom  lud 
of  honor  leeeidad  without  charge  (Bev.  Stata.  1988.  pan.  1»-1»- 

■Ilowanee  Itar  burial  of  needy  Civil  War  voterana  and 
burial  ~^ay  not  be  m  potterls  fleld  (Bev.  State.  1988.  pen. 

g)  3  m 

Uniform  guardlanahlp  act  for  luutattlon  of  inoompetent 

ane'liev.  Btata  1088.  pars.  96-5-1.  8»-»-17).         

-Provision  for  commitment  of  ineoapeteBt  veteeaa  to 
instttuticn  (Rev.  Stata  1968.  par.  96-«-15).      -        

Belief  of  ClvU  War  veterans^  their  wldow^  and  Arny 
thdr  own  bomee  (Bev.  Stata,  M«.  P«!*  ""t*^  JS:*;Silia_i«i 
'  Protection  of  certain  insignia  (Bev.  Stata  1988.  pw-  ^»-lS-18). 

Armory  privflecea  to  oertaln  organHattnns  (Bev  •~-*-  '""  — 
-      1). 


in 


provision  for  publication  of  O.  A.  B.  proceedings  (Bev.  Stata 
1033   par.  08-3-1). 

Propoty-tax  exemption  to  disabled  veterans,  their  widows,  or 
orphans  (Rev.  State.  1933.  pars.  80-2-4.  80-3-5) . 

Certain  State  and  Federal  benefits  exempted  from  Income  tax 
(Rev.  Stata  1933.  par.  8-14-4). 

VKXIIONT 

PubUe  ofllclals  required  to  certify  public  records  for  use  In  de- 
termlnaUon  of  eligibility  of  wards  of  Veterans'  Administration  to 
beneflta  (Public  Laws  1933.  par.  3314). 
State  bonus  to  certain  veterans  (PubUc  Laws  1933.  par.  8057) . 
State  aUowance  tar  burial  of  indigent  veterans  and  their  wid- 
ows (Acta  1935.  no.  79) .  ^        ^  *     «*.«h..i-«.  *«, 
Bodies  of  veterans  may  not  be  turned  over  to  physicians  for 
dissection  in  furtherance  of  science  (Public  Iaws  1933.  parjr471). 
State  aUowance  for  headstones  of  graves  of  indigent  veterana 

and  their  widows  (Acta  1936,  no.  79).  

Uniform  guardianship  act  for  protection  of  incompetent  veter- 
ans (PubUc  Laws  1933,  pars.  3301-3330) .  ^.^^«„ 
Soldiers'  htmxe  incorporated  for  care  of  veterans  and  deserving 
members  of  their  families   (Acta  1884.  No.  180.  aa  amended  by 

1888.  No.  184;  1919.  No.  230).  «^.r«i 

Provision  for  commitment  of  incompetent  veteran  to  Federal 
institution  (Public  Laws  1933.  par.  8316) .  ».««^ 

ReUef  for  veterans  and  thehr  dependenta  in  their  own  homea 
(Public  Laws  1933.  par.  3931-34) . 
Protection  of  certain  Insignia  (Public  Laws.  par.  8471). 
Towns  permitted  to  make  appropriation  for  meeting  placea  or 
certain  organizations  (Public  Laws  1933.  par.  3567).  ^^ 

Annual  appropriation  to  O.  A.  B.  (Public  Laws  1933,  par.  8077). 
Property-tax  exemption  to  CivU  War  veterana  and  their  widows. 
Also  on  pitiperty  owned  by  O.  A.  R.  and  American  legion  (Public 
Laws  1938.  par.  890  (n.  X)).  _^    ,^^_  ^^ 

Pdl-tax  exemption  for  certain  veterans  (Acta  1935,  no.  ao). 

vntonriA 

Veterans'  advise^  board  provided  to  assist  in  claims  of  veterana 
and  their  dependenta  (Acta  1934.  ch.  358.  p.  626) .         ^  ^    ^      .  . 

County  clerics  and  registrar  of  vital  statistics  required  to  furnish 
to  veterans,  their  dependents  and  legal  representatives,  free  copies 
of  records  for  use  in  connection  with  claims  against  United  States 
Oovemment  (Code  (Mlchle)   1930.  par.  6214e). 

Fee  for  certified  copy  of  discharge  p^pen  limited  to  60  centa 
(Code  (Mlchle)  1930.  par.  5214d) .  _,  „    ,^  -,.,  «ia—«- 

pee  for  recording  of  discharge  papers  of  World  Wer  veteran* 
limited  to  86  centa  (Code   (Mlchle)    1930.  par.  5214b.  6214c.  and 

Public  offlce  or  employment  not  forfeited  by  war  service  (Code 
(Mlchle)   1930.  par.  291b).  ^         .   .  . 

Ptovlalon  for  guardian  for  Incompetent  veteran  when  needed  to 
administer  beneflta  being  received  by  such  veteran  (Acta  1932.  ch. 
888.  par.  1050a). 

Provision  for  artificial  limbs  ch:  compensation  In  lieu  thereof 
for  CivU  War  veterans  (Code  (Mlchle)  1930.  par.  2668-71). 

Protection  of  insignia  and  uniform  of  veterans'  associations 
(Code  (Mlchle)    1930.  pars.  4302b-4302h) . 

Certain  righta  to  members  of  veterans'  organizations  with  re- 
nect  to  uniform,  insignia,  etc..  of  United  States  Army,  Navy,  and 
Marine  Corps  (Code  (Mlchle)  1920,  par.  2673  (106)). 

Armory  jwlvUeges  (Acta  1932.  ch.  373.  par.  8). 

Rooms  In  State  offlce  building  for  organizations  of  World  War 
veterans  (Acta  1932.  ch.  49) . 

Property  -tax  exemptions  for  certain  veterans'  organizations  (Acta 
1984,  ch.  296).  

WASUIN  UTOM 

Appropriation  to  be  expended  through  the  American  legion  for 
assisting  Spanish  and  World  War  veterans  In  claims  against  the 
United  States  (Pierce's  Code  1933.  par.  6255-22) . 

Appropriation  to  be  expended  through  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans of  the  World  War  for  assistance  to  World  War  veterans  in 
cstabllshinent  of  service  connection  for  disabilities  (Laws  1935, 
ch.  88). 

Honorable  discharges  of  Spanish  and  World  War  veterans  re- 
corded free  of  charge  (Pierce's  Code  1933.  par.  1652a). 

State  bonus  to  certain  veterans  (Pierce's  Code  1933,  pars. 
6356-6,  6266-31).  . 

County  allowance  to  bury  Indigent  veterans,  their  wives  and 
widows,  with  relatives  or  friends  permitted  to  conduct  services 
(Pierce's  Code  1933.  par.  6252). 

Preference  in  employment  to  veterans  and  their  widows  in  pub- 
Ue departmenta  and  on  public  works  of  State  and  county  (Pierce's 
Code  1983.  pars.  6254-6366) . 

Provision  for  certain  reporta  In  connection  with  the  guardian- 
ship of  incompetent  veteran  (Pierce's  Code  1933,  para.  9930-1. 
9030-3).  _^^ 

Provlslan  for  •*«Tnt«rinm  of  veterans,  their  wives  or  wldowa, 
to  a  soldiers'  home  or  ool<my  (Pierce's  Code  1933,  para.  6334- 
6345-8). 

Prefennoe  to  veterans  in  I^uid  Settlement  Act  (Pierce's  Code 
1983.  pars.  04-3,  94-10). 

Kxtensttm  of  certain  laws  enjoyed  by  veterans'  associations 
(Laws  1031.  ch.  41)  to  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  of  the 
World  War  (Laws  1985,  ch.  38) . 

Money  received  as  pension  from  the  UiUted  States  exempted 
tram  legal  proceesee  (Pteroe's  Code  1933.  par.  7856-7). 

rhwwwmwi  carriers  may  provide  free  or  reduced  transportation  to 
tir"**^  of  soldiers'  home  (Pierce's  Code  1933,  par.  5545). 
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I        Relief  to   veterans   and   their   famillee   fn   their   own 
(Pierce's  Code  1933.  pars.  6246-6251.  6353). 

Armory  prlvUegee  for  meetings  of  veterans  (Pierce's  Code  1988, 
par.  3766-144). 

County  aid  to  veterans  through  veterans'  associations  (Pleroe'e 
Code  1933.  par.  8346-61:  Laws  1935.  ch.  88) . 

Property-tax  exemption  for  veterans'  organizations  (Iawb  1988, 
ex.  ch.  19) . 

War-rtsk  insurance  exempte<i  from  payment  of  Inheritance  tax 
(Pierce's  Code  1933.  par.  7053-13). 

Civil  War  veterans  exempts  from  fee  for  peddler's  Homee 
(PlooelB  Code  1933.  par.  3633-C-6) . 

WEST    ViaQnfXA 

Provision  for  official  under  department  (tf  public  vrelfare  to  assist 
veterans  in  their  claims  with  the  United  States  or  any  State  (Offi- 
cial Code.  1931.  pars.  39-6-1,  29-6-3,  as  amended  by  Lawa,  1931. 
ch.  3,  par.  5). 

Public  officials  required  to  f^imlsh  free  copies  of  public  records 
for  use  in  connection  with  determination  of  eligibility  of  ward  of 
Veterans'  Administration  to  beneflta  (Ofllcial  Code,  1931,  par. 
44-15-13). 

State  registrar  required  to  furnish  free  copies  of  birth  and  death 
rec(Vds  to  State  and  county  welfare  departmenta  for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  veterane'  claims  (Laws,  1935.  ch.  106) . 

County  allowance  for  burial  of  indigent  veterans.  Burial  may 
not  be  In  potter's  fleld  and  relf.ttves  and  friends  permitted  to  con- 
duct services  (Official  Code.  1931.  par.  9-1-25). 

Certain  assistance  rendered  ctiil<h«n  of  certain  veterans  in  pursu- 
ing educational  career  (Lawa,  1936,  di.  48.  p.  195) . 

Uniform  guardianship  act  lor  protection  of  incompetent  vet- 
erans (Official  Code.  1931,  para  4/i-15-l,  44-15-17). 

Provision  for  commitment  <}f  inoon^wtent  veteran  to  Federal 
hospital  (Official  Code.  1931,  pur.  44-15-14). 

Protection  of  certain  insignls.  (Laws.  1935.  ch.  101). 

Copies  of  the  roster  of  West  ^'irginia  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines 
of  recent  wars  furnished  veteran's  organizations  (Ofllcial  Code, 
1931.  pare.  10-4-1.  10-4-4). 

Veterans'  associations  reprenented  cm  advisory  council  of  the 
department  ot  public  welfare  (Laws,  1931.  ch.  3). 

Civil  War  veterans  exempted  from  p<^  tax  (Acta,  1933.  3d  Ex., 
ch.  60). 

War-risk  insurance  and  otb<!r  beneflta  to  disabled  members  of 
military  or  naval  forces  of  United  Statea  exempted  from  income 
tax. 

Certain  veterans'  assodatlom  exempted  from  payment  of  certain 
amusement  taxes  (Acts,  1931,  ch.  8). 

WUCUMBUr 

Discharge  papers  recorded  free  of  charge  (State.  1986,  par.  45-31) . 

State  bonus  to  certain  veteraas  (Laws,  1919,  ch.  667.  as  amended. 
1933.  ch.  133). 

County  allowance  for  burial  of  Indigent  vetoans,  their  wives, 
and  widows.  Burial  may  not  be  in  potter's  fleld  (Stata.  1935.  par. 
45-16,  45-18). 

If  veteran  dice  leaving  estate  of  less  than  $1,000.  exduslve  of 
beneflta  due  him  or  tUs  heirs  irom  the  United  States,  that  estate 
shall  not  be  liable  for  more  than  $100  for  burial  expenses,  in  addi- 
tion to  amoimt  allowed  by  United  Statee  Government  (Stata.  1036, 
par.  313-16  (4b)). 

County  provisicm  for  the  care  of  soldier  graves,  aa  well  as  those 
of  their  wives  or  widows,  when  care  not  otherwise  provided  (Stata 
1885.  par.  45-185). 

Adjutant  General  required  to  compile  record  of  veterans'  burial 
placee  (Stata  1935,  par.  43-315). 

County  shall  an»ly  to  United  States  for  prq;>er  headstone  and 
have  same  set  In  place  (Stata.  1935.  par.  45-18) . 

Certain  assistance  to  children  of  certain  veterans  In  securing 
education  (Laws.  1935.  ch.  Ill,  amending  1931.  ch.  805). 

Education ai  boniis  for  certain  veterans  (Stata.  1935,  pars.  87-36, 
87-83). 

Prefcrcaoe  to  veterans  ta  State  dvll  service  (Stata.  1085.  par. 
16-18). 

Leave  of  absence  to  veterans  in  public  service  of  State  and  local 
unite  for  Menufflal  Day  (Stata.  1936.  par.  356-16). 

Admissions  of  vetenms,  their  wives  or  widows,  mothers,  and 
Army  nurses  to  veterans'  hcxne  (Stata.  1935,  pars.  45-07,  45-00, 
45-19). 

Certain  hospital  beneflta  to  World  War  veterans  (Stata.  1935.  pars. 
45-36.  46-377,  143-09.  143-10) . 

Money  received  from  United  States  as  pension,  ccm^wnsation, 
instirance  or  adjusted  compensation  exempt  for  1  year  after 
receipt  thereof  from  attachment  (Stata.  1035.  par.  373-18  (34) ) . 

Pliers  of  any  veteran  derived  from  military  or  naval  eervloe  or 
adjusted  compensation,  pensjion.  citation  medal  or  badge  ex- 
empted from  inkeeper's  lien  (Stata  1035.  par.  380-48). 

Provision  for  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  headquarters  In  me- 
morial hall  of  State  capltol  (State.  1935.  pars.  45-01,  45-04). 

Temporary  aid  to  veterans  and  their  families  on  their  own 
homes  (Stata.  1935.  par.  45-23). 

Coimty  aid  to  veterans,  their  wives  or  widows,  children  and 
parenta  (Stata.  1935.  pars.  45-10,  45-15.  45-19). 

Town  aid  to  desUtute  soldleis  and  their  famlllea  (State.  1936. 
par.  60-18  (6)). 


Ourtaln  oonorate  rfghta  to  Gvend  Amy  of  the  Republic  and 
Amerloan  Lecton  (State.  1086,  para.  18»-«1,  186-04.  186-06). 

Protection  of  oertaln  Insignia  (Stata  1085.  par.  848-351) . 

Armory  prlvllegee  for  Spanish  American  War  Veterans  and  Amer- 
ican Legion  (Stata  1085,  par.  31-615  (16)). 

Booms  for  meetings  of  veterane  fumlahed  by  oountlee  (Stata 
1985.~par.  46-06). 

Annual  approprlatlans  to  oertaln  veteran  organtaatlons  for  ex- 
penses of  annual  eneanipm«ita  (Stata  1085.  par.  80-15). 

Provision  for  publication  of  annual  proceedlnga  of  oertaln  vet- 
eran organlzatloiw  (Stata  1085,  p«r.  85-806). 

Certain  veterans'  organtaatlon  repreeented  <m  Soldiers'  Behabill- 
taUon  Board  (Stata  1085.  par.  45-37.  45-371,  46-375) . 

Certain  memorial  traildlnga  and  property  of  veterans'  associa- 
tions exempted  from  property  tax  (State.  1835.  par.  70-11  (88) ) . 

Sxempticm  of  pensions  and  bonus  money  from  Income  tax 
(Stata  1935.  par.  71-06  (1-a,  1-b);  and  rules  and  regulations 
under  this  section). 

Certain  veteran  associations  exempted  from  license  f see  for  box- 
ing matchee  under  oertaln  elrcumstanoee  (Stata.  1086.  par.  160-01 
(30-b)). 

Disabled  veterans  exempted  from  peddlers'  license  fee  (State. 
1086.  par.  iaO-03). 

vrroKXMo 

Public  ofllclals  required  to  owtify  public  reoords  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  determination  of  right  of  wards  of  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  beneflte  (Bev.  State.  (Courtrlght)  1081,  par.  50-614). 

Coimty  aUowance  for  burial  of  indigent  veterana  (Bev.  Stata. 
(Courtrlght)    1031.  par.  100-801-308). 

Bodies  of  veterans  may  not  be  turned  over  to  medical  schools 
/or  dissection  (Bev.  Stata.  ^I:>>urtrlght)  1981.  par.  55-103  (4) ). 

Pi-eference  to  certain  veterans  in  public  deparlxnente  and  on 
public  works  of  State  and  local  unite  (Bev.  Stata  (Oourtnght) 
1031.  pars.  100-101.  100-102). 

Uniform  Giuudianship  Act  for  protection  of  incmnpetent  vet- 
eians  (Bev.  Stata.  (Coxirtrlght)  1031,  pars.  60-501.  80-630). 

Admission  of  veterans  and  certain  dependenta  to  soldiers'  and 
eaUors'  home  (Bev.  Stata.  (Courtrlght)  1031,  para.  106-1301,  lOS- 
1313). 

Provision  for  commitment  of  Inocmipetent  veteran  to  Mderal 
hospital  (Rev.  Stata  (Courtrlght)  1031,  par.  50-615). 

Certain  beneflte  to  veterans  under  Land  Settlem«it  Act  (Rev. 
Stata.  (Courtrlght)  1031,  pars.  100-301.  100-311). 

Certain  corporate  righte  for  American  Legion  (Bev.  Stata 
(Courtrlght)    1031.  par.  36-801   (8)). 

Protection  of  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  insignia,  ete.  (Rev. 
Stata.  (Courtrlght)   1931.  pars.  33-031.  83-033). 

Property  tax  exemption  to  veterans  and  their  widows  (Law 
1035,  ch.  34). 

Kzemption  of  veterans  to  pdl  tax  (except  school  poUa)  (Laws 
1035.  ch.  34). 


The  Snpreme  Court 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  ED.  V.  IZAC 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

DT  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  AprU  9, 19i7 


BAmO  ADDRESS  BT  HON.   JOHN  H.  CLARKB.   FORIIBI 
JUSTICE  OP   THE   SUPREME   OOUBT 


Bir.  IZAC.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Ricoio,  I  include  the  following  address  of 
the  Honorable  John  H.  Clarke,  only  living  ex-Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  a  constituent  of  mine  and  an 
esteemed  citizoi  of  my  city  of  San  Diego,  whose  talk  was 
delivered  in  a  Nation-wide  radio  tntMUkast  emanating  from 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  on  Ilarch  22.  1837: 


For  a  month  X  have  steadfastly  refused  many  requests  for  a 
pTibllc  expression  of  my  views  of  the  President's  pcofram  for 
Judiciary  reform.  This  for  the  reason  that  the  otyvlous  proprie- 
ties forbid  that  one  who  has  served  6  years  aa  a  member  of  the 
Sujneme  Court  should  pubUcly  criticise  either  the  contemporary 
decisions  of  that  Court  or  the  political  prlndples  or  poUrtee  of 
the  President  of  the  United  Statee.  However,  it  has  beoirnw  eo 
widely  asaerted  that  the  Preeldent's  proposal  with  respect  to  the 
Supreme  Court  is  tmoonstttutlonal  that  I  have  oondnded  It  to  be 
not  improper  but  my  duty  as  a  dtlsen  to  pttbhcly  state  my  views 
as  to  this  purdy  legal  queeUon,  the  decision  ct  which  may  be  so 
fateful  to  our  country. 
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Tbe  earn  tha*  Is  dewly  «t«t«l  is  man  tluui  balf  "]E«!*\ j^ 
tbewfow  be  tt  known  that  I  yteld  ^  no  m^ Jnmy  «jj«i«c« 
in  and  estlmaS*  at  tb»  great  Talue  of  the  8«p«*»  ^*^<*"^  "  " 
SJSttnStoToar  OomSment.  and  that  in  *t*t  I  have  to  say 
iSuSt  crltlcte  tn  any  manner  •Wie'Jtpy  «*  »^'5^*„^ 
atonTor  the  proposals  of  the  President,  imt  shall  confine  mysetf 
S^^iSd  IsSq^sUoo.  -Would  a  conditional  liia*a«^  the 
SiSseTofJudS  of  the  Supreme  Court  by  act  of  OOTgres*.  »» 
SSSSeSLffby  the  PresldeiTbe  ooostltuuonal  or  nrt^^^    That 

^  iSVSrSlS^  is  better  established  than  that  great  weight  must 
alwaTlti^ven  by  the  courts  to  early,  contemporaneous,  con- 
SSSorof  the  oinstitutJon  by  the  leglsUtlTS  or  executive  de- 
SSnt.  rf  tte  OoTsmment.  especially  when  sugi  construction 
Wtaen  reoeated.  acted  upon,  and  long  accepted  by  the  country. 

Le?S  25?  tols^S  tTthe  histwrof  the  action  of  Congress 
and  0*  many  Presidents  with  respect  to  our  subject. 

TtiTaoTernment  under  the  Constitution  wa«  organized  in  AprU 
17M  and  5  months  later,  in  September,  by  act  of  Congress,  ap- 
iaot^  by  Prsrtdent  Washington,  provision  '^"^  '"  ^ 
orr^^Oon  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  number  of  Judges  was 

"^JlT^aSton  of  Coosnas  In  determining  the  number  of  Judges 
of  SI  8uS«n6  Comt  was  accepted  by  the  country  as  obviously 
SMtmittSSrThe  Mdr»  wew  appointed  by  President  Washlng- 

''%:^,SSTttZi!^r.^SSZa'it  SU  for  11  yean.  untU  in  1801 
WhoT  Congress  ridaSiA  the  number  to  Ave  by  an  act  approved 
^jOhnAdams.  our  second  President.  The  number  of  five  Judges 
mtt^  for  only  1  year  when  by  act  of  Congress  approved  by 
PiclSSmt  Jeff erson.  our  third  President,  the  number  of  Judges 
«■«  T^itcved  to  the  original  six.  ^  ^ 

^Srito  lEs  number  3  six  Judges  the  Court  continued  for  5 
years,  when  again  by  act  of  Congress,  also  improved  by  JefTerson. 
the  number  was  increased  to  seven.  ^  .     *,. 

With  this  number  of  seven  Judges  the  Court  continued  to  the 
dlacham  at  its  high  duUes  for  80  years,  when  the  growth  <rf  the 
eomterand  ot  the  buatoesa  of  the  Court  led  Congress  to  sdd  two 
more  judges  to  an  act  approvsd  by  President  Andrew  Jackson^ 
Sm  mS^  the  numbeT^e.  With  this  number  the  Court 
continued  fo^  26  years,  until  to  1863  when  the  number  was  to- 
cieased  from  •  to  10  by  act  of  Congress  tppto^td  by  President 

*'*^2?'jmh  change  to  10  conttoued  for  only  3  years,  when  in 
1866  shorUy  afto*  the  death  of  President  Xiincoln.  agato  by  act 
of  Congress  it  wm  provided:  "That  no  vacancy  in  the  offlce  of 
A— X»tIS.  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  be  flUed  by  appoint- 
mnt  untU  the  number  of  Associate  Justices  shaU  be  reduced 
to  six".  m»*rtnir  seven  with  the  Chief  Justice, 
-^lliis  potential  raductKm  of  the  total  number  of  Judges  from 
10  to  7  lasted  only  8  years,  when.  General  Grant  being  elected 
Piesident.  by  act  of  Congress  approved  by  him  to  1869.  the  number 
of  Judges  was  isstored  to  0.  at  which  nxunber  it  has  continued  to 

our  ds(v  M  «.«. 

Thus  to  80  years  of  our  history  the  numl>er  of  Judges  of  the 
Susmoks  Court  was  first  determtoed  by  act  of  Congress:  twice 
the  number  has  been  reduced,  and  five  timee  it  has  been  to- 
Liusssri.  always  by  act  of  Congress,  and  never  before  has  the  power 
of  Congnaa  under  the  Constitution  to  thtis  legislate  been  ques- 
tioned, oertalnly  not  to  the  courts. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  few.  If  any.  other  import^ 
powers  of  Ccmgress  have  been  so  early  and  so  often  exercised 
wtth  the  entire  approval  of  our  country,  our  Preaidents.  and  our 
courts,  as  this  of  determtotog  the  number  of  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court. . 

This  history  alone,  ware  there  no  other  reason,  would  warrant 
the  court»— indeed,  would  ooo^jel  any  court— to  approve  as  oon- 
stttutlonal  such  exerdae  of  power  by  Congrees  as  the  President 


exercised-always  with  the  approval  of  sD  three  branches  of  the 
Oovemment.  .      .       

No  amount  of  argument  could  make  this  grant  of  power  we 
are  considering  clearer  than  these  plain  provisions  of  the  Con- 
sUtution  m;ike  it— to  argue  the  question  further  would  obscure  it. 

The  wise  men  who  framed  our  Constitution  may  have  had  more 
confidence  m  the  wisdCHn  and  patriotism  of  the  Congresses  and 
the  Presidents  which  were  to  come  after  them,  and  less  con- 
fidence in  courts  than  some  seem  to  have  today.  Whether  or  not 
they  were  wise  in  entrusting  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  President 
such  extensive  powers  over  the  courts  as  we  have  found  they 
possess  and  have  long  exercised  are  not  questions  which  are  now 
before  us.  The  single  question  I  am  considering  is:  Would  a 
conditional  increase  of  the  number  of  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  by  act  of  Congress,  as  recommended  by  the  President,  be 
constitutional  or  not?  And  for  the  reasons  thus  briefly  stated 
I  think  that  the  answer  to  that  question  should  be— must  be- 
that  such  an  act  would  plainly  be  within  the  powers  granted  to 
the  Congress  and  therefore  clearly  constitutional. 

The  Civil  Rights  Bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  W.  MITCHELL 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  Aprti  9. 1937 


for  a  mooMnt  the  apeeUlc  provlaians  of  the  Con- 

stttutkm  on  whldh  this  long  line  of  congressional  and  executive 
actloii.  which  we  Have  recalled,  has  been  based.  They  are  only 
twoi  and  they  are  very  short.  ^   ^^ 

FtiSnie  OQswUtutloKi  declares  niie  Judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  4haU  be  vested  to  one  Sivreme  Court,  and  to  such 
BltaHor  eourfei  m  the  CongrMS  may  from  time  to  time  ordato  and 


After  prorldaiw  a  very  United  orfgtoal  JurlsdlctKm  for 
the  Storeme  Court  ttaeOonstltatloci  deelane.  "In  all  other  cases 


before  maktlonad  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  a4;>pellate  Jurls- 
«^l^.*ini,  •  •  •  with  gaeik  esoeptuma,  and  undw  such  regula- 
^\^n%  as  the  nmni—  shall  make."    And  that  Is  alL  

While  the  Coaetttattoa  thus  declared  we  shall  have  a  Supreme 
Oottit.  no  prtfvlBfcm  whatever  was  made  for  Its  organlMUon.  and 
tt  vaa  at  ijtm  appacttit  that  the  only  dq^artment  of  Government 
whldk  could  provide  for  such  organisation  was  the  Coogreas  and 
•eoordtiKly  tbe  loM  eouxae  of  congrsesiopal  actloa  with  regard 
to  themaiberahip  of  the  Court  which  we  have  Jiist  recalled  waa 
promptly  aitsred  upon,  was  accepted,  and.  by  acting  under  It, 
approved  by  the  Court  and  the  eountry.  «^^,*„««„ 

But  to  additlpn  to  this,  to  the  provlslaos  of  the  Ocmstltutlan 
aSadTt^S^S^^S^io^'Ba  obnouB  warrant  for  regulattog  to 
all  lesDscta  the  ap^sUate  Jurtsdletkm  of  the  Court,  and  ^  pomr 
«C  Oo^ass  over  tte  Sivreme  Oourt  has  also  besn  frequently 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON.    HERMAN    P.    KOPPLEMANN.    OP 
CONNECTICUT.  ON   APRIL  7.  1937 


Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Dlinols.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
address  by  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  Mr.  Kopplk- 
MANN,  on  AprU  7,  1937: 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  constitutional  liberty  and  civil 
righto,  these  days.  Throughout  the  land  people  are  being  tocited 
to  fear  that  our  Individual  freedom  as  American  citizens  is  in 
danger  and  yet.  right  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  where  repose 
the  CoiMititution,  as  well  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
which  wrote  into  the  very  fovmdatlons  of  our  Government  the 
ideals  of  liberty,  equality,  and  freedom,  the  imporUnt  right  of 
equal  opiwrtunity  is  being  violated.  ,  _j  .     *». 

A  greater  issue  than  appears  on  the  surface  is  tovolved  to  the 
sssurance  of  civil  righto. 

When  the  barrier  of  slavery  was  broken  down,  and  when  suo- 
sequently  the  foiurteenth  amendment  was  added  to  the  Consti- 
tution. America  had   bridged  a   mighty   gap   to   ito   progress   to 

Those  two  historical  crises  had  sounded  the  death  kneU  to  dis- 
crimination and  oppression,  or  so  we  supposed.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  discrimination  has  and  still  does  exist. 

A  man's  private  life  is  his  own  business.  So  long  as  his  private 
activities  harm  no  one  else,  so  long  as  they  do  no  harm  to  the 
community,  he  is  free  to  go  his  own  way.  But  when  men  use 
their  prejudices  against  the  intereste  of  their  fellow  men  and  their 
communities,  then  the  Government  must  step  In  and  protect  by 
law  the  persons  and  the  communities  which  the  Conetitution 
placed  vmder  ito  protection. 

Discrimination  can  and  will  hamper  the  path  of  progress.  It 
can  and  will  obstruct  the  path  of  Justice.  It  can  and  wiU  block 
the  liberty  of  the  individual  and  the  equality  guaranteed  by  tne 
Constitution.  It  can  and  will  hinder  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. And  by  social  development  I  mean  the  progress  of  the 
/tiTfri<rar»  way  of  living.  Whether  it  be  the  American  way  of  living 
to  a  cooununity,  or  in  the  Nation  at  large. 

The  civil  righto  bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia  which  X  am 
qMOSortog  shoiild  not  be  necessary.  Unforttmateiy,  it  is.  Its 
piuposs  is  simple — to  assiu^  to  all  persons  wlthto  the  District  full 
and  eq\ial  privileges  of  places  of  public  accommodation.  It  toter- 
feres  in  no  way  with  a  man's  private  activities.  It  simply  guar- 
antees to  all  persons  the  righto  of  the  public  to  public  places. 

In  an  enlightened  civilization  there  will  not  be  need  of  laws 
such  as  this  one  I  propose.  Indeed,  there  will  not  be  need  of 
many  of  the  laws  which  this  administration  has  sponsored  and 
carried  toto  elTect.  Men  of  their  own  volition,  because  their  best 
insttocto  revolt  against  any  other  coiuwe,  will  Join  with  their 
fellow  men  to  givtog  the  glorious  opportunities  of  a  free  cotintry 
to  all  ito  law-abiding  citizens. 

But  that  day  of  enlightened  dvUlzatlon  has  not  yet  come  to 
America.  Hence,  for  the  protection  of  all  our  people,  for  the 
protection  of  the  Repvibllc  Itself,  for  the  unhampered  develop- 
ment of  America,  we  are  compeUed  to  enact  laws  to  assure  all 
cltlaens  decent  wagea  for  their  lal>or,  decent  hours  of  work,  free- 
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dom  from  economln  oppremtan.  and.  •■  to  this  cMl-rlghta 
measure,  freedom  to  use  with  equality,  public  places. 

In  1889,  by  direction  of  Oongraas,  the  District  was  given  an 
equal-rights  law.  but  inadvertently,  let  us  lu^ie.  the  prohibition 
agftln«^  dlacrlmlnatiaD  to  places  of  public  aooommodation  and 
entertainment,  provided  to  that  law,  was  omitted  when  the  Dle- 
trict  Code  was  compiled  to  1901 — 12  years  later. 

This  measure  which  I  propoee  mertiy  realBrms  a  policy  estab- 
lished long  ago.  It  does  not  tovolve  any  new  leglslntive  policy 
for  the  District.  It  vatniy  revives  the  freedom  of  opportunity 
guaranteed  us  to  the  Constitution,  and  existent  to  at  least  90 
States  of  the  Union,  my  own  State  of  Connecticut.  I  am  happy  to 
say.  IndtKled 

The  city  of  Washtogton.  the  eeat  of  the  Pederal  Government 
wtooe  axe  written  the  laws  governing  the  entire  United  States, 
tfiould  set  the  example  for  the  rest  of  the  coimtry.  I  am  glad 
that  Washington  has  organisations  which  are  working  with  me 
for  the  eradicatloo  of  racial  and  religious  prejudice.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  outstanding  men  and  women  are  giving 
their  time  and  mergy  to  tear  down  the  walls  of  discrimination, 
which  have  been  buUt  up  here.    Kay  their  forces  increase. 

One  of  the  earliest  dedsUms  where  a  court  tqjheld  a  State 
^vil-rl^ts  law  waa  haiMled  down  to  1873  by  the  siqveme  court 
of  M*— *— Tl**  X^  no*  quote  from  that  decilon:  "Among  those 
customs  which  we  call  the  common  law.  that  have  come  down 
to  us  from  the  remote  past  are  rules  which  have  a  fecial  appll- 
cathm  to  thoae  who  sustsln  a  quasi-public  rdatlon  to  the  com- 
munity. Tlie  wayfarer  and  the  traveler  had  a  right  to  demand 
food  and  lodging  from  tbe  innkeeper;  the  common  carrier  was 
bound  to  accept  all  passengers  and  goods  offered  for  tranqxtrta- 
tlon  according  to  his  means.  So.  too,  all  who  applied  for  ad- 
mission to  ptibllc  shows  and  amusemfmts  were  entitled  to 
admission.'* 

Tbe  reasonableness  of  etvfl-rights  laws  Is  explained  further  to 
a  Mew  Y(M-k  case,  to  which  the  decision  said:  "In  the  judgment 
of  the  legtidature.  the  puMlc  had  an  totereet  to  prevent  discrimi- 
nation between  dttaens  on  the  port  of  persons  maintaining  places 
of  public  amusement  and  the  quaal-publle  use  to  which  the  owner 
of  such  a  place  devoted  his  ptoperty  gives  the  legislature  a  right 
to  toterfere.  Tbe  statute  does  not  totsrfere  with  private  enter- 
tainments, or  admission  to  an  entertainment  given  for  a  eoetal 
purpoee,  nor  doee  it  seek  to  compel  social  equality." 

Discrimination,  like  bigotry,  is  permitted  to  go  its  own  way. 
win  know  no  bounds.  Wtth  regret.  I  read  last  week  of  an  inci- 
dent which  occurred  to  New  York  City.  The  wife  of  the  man 
who  set  America  to  danehig  with  hU  tune,  "St.  Louis  Blues", 
dying,  was  at  first  refused  admission  to  a  hospltaL  If  any  insti- 
tution, because  of  the  nature  of  ito  purpoeea,  is  endowed  with 
pubUc  toterest.  a  hospital  certainly  Is. 

The  woman  is  dead.  I  do  not  wish  to  Instouate  that  the  hoa- 
pital's  inhuman  action  caused  her  death  But  the  circtmistanees 
which  surrounded  her  death  were  not  alone  sad.  they  were  dis- 
gracefuL  How  poignant  will  ever  be  the  memory  of  her  last  hours 
to  her  rdatlons  and  friends.  EEow  can  they  refrato  from  bitter 
resentment?  How  can  they  suppress  a  bitter  hostility  against  a 
society  which  permitted  the  oocurrencef 

She  was  flnaUy  admitted  after  her  family  frantically  had  sought 
the  help  of  the  authorities.  But,  she  was  kept  watting  outside 
the  hoepital  door  for  65  minutes — a  dying  woman.  When  flnaUy 
the  door  was  opened  and  a  bed  discovered  to  receive  her  uncon- 
scious form,  her  husband  was  compelled  to  pay  more  than  the 
sum  agreed  to  when  arrangementa  were  made  before  the  hospital 
knew  that  She  was  a  oolored  woman. 

■ven  were  that  hospital  solely  a  private  institution,  supported 
by  private  funds,  this  actlc»i  would  be  a  disgrace.  But  it  is  a 
tax-exempt  institution  and  receives  free  ambulance  service  at 
the  expense  of  New  York  City,  a  serviee  to  which  It  Is  properly 
entitled,  but  not  so  entitled  when  it  seeks  to  dose  Ito  doors  snd 
refuse  ministration  to  a  woman  to  the  few  hours  before  her 
death  because  that  woman's  skto  is  brown.  - 

That  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  happens  to  those  lands  where 
clvU  rights  have  been  torn  away  from  the  people,  where  laws  are 
passed  to  make  men  and  women  misermUe  unless  their  snoestors 
h^pened  to  be  of  a  certato  color  or  of  a  certato  creed  or  with  but 
one  certato  stimto  of  Mood  to  their  veins,  where  the  government 
sponsors  newspapers  which  openly  and  repeatedly  incite  hatred 
against  minority  groups  to  their  midst.  It  has  no  piaoe  to  the 
United  Statee  of  America. 

The  report  of  the  Interracial  Committee  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  organizaticm  has  stamped  ito  endorsement  on 
my  bill,  reveals  an  unfortunate  Inequality  of  school  quarters  and 
school  equipment,  even  at  books,  for  oolored  pupils,  and  also  an 
unfortiuiate  inequality  of  living  facilities  for  colored  resldento. 

Civil -righto  laws  would  serve  to  produce  a  healthier  eivlUna- 
tlon  to  America.  They  will  unquestionably  result  to  a  more 
appreciable  lUMlerstandtog  of  the  problema  which  Interradality 
and  totematlonality  produce.  After  all.  the  progrees  of  any  oran- 
mimity  or  of  any  nation  depends  upon  a  true  understanding  of 
the  various  grovqis  which  compose  the  human  family. 

Human  beings,  zegardlesf;  of  their  coior.  regardlem  of  their  creed, 
are  quick  to  reqwnd  to  human  kind  news.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion but  with  the  enactment  and  proper  enforcement  of  a  ctvU- 
righto  law  to  the  District  of  Cduml>ia  there  will  follow  natu- 
raUy  tfas  dsvelopment  of  a  higher  type  of  dtlaendilp.  Character 
Is  Influenced  by  enviranokent.    An  environment  which  breeds  unr 
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dcrstandlng  and  rsipset  for  an  la  bound  to  give 
highwl  qualitlCB  of  diaracter. 

Lift  up  the  bars  of  discrimination  and  opprssslon.  and  humanity 
to  America  will  go  far  toward  Ito  oonstltutional  goal  «f  equality. 

As  Oountee  CuUen  has  said: 


"God  knows  I  would  be  kind,  let  live. 
The  meek  are  promieed  much  to  a  book  I  know; 
But  one  grows  weary  turning  cheek  to  blow.'* 


Celler  on  Antflynchins 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVBS 
Wednesday.  April  7. 1957 

Mr.  CEIAMR.  Ml.  Bpeaka,  evefytxxly  sgrees  ttutt  Ijix^ 
ing  is  vUe.  hoRlble.  and  unspeakable.  I  have  yet  to  find 
anFone  who  approves  of  or  condones  this  heinous  offense. 
The  only  aciument,  therefore,  concerning  tihe  matter  of 
lynching  is  the  remedy  used.  It  should  and  ought  to  be  a 
remedy  limited  to  the  States.  Unfortunately,  bowever.  tbe 
record  dearly  indicates  that  the  States  do  not  do  their  full 
duty  in  this  regard.  Consequentty.  the  Federal  Qofvcnunexit 
must  and  diould  intervene. 


The  record  shows  that  lyndiing  is  ndUier  sectional  nor 
racial.  Por  many  years  more  victims  were  wbitie  than  black. 
For  example,  in  the  year  lt83.  of  the  114  people  lynched. 
65  were  white  and  49  were  black;  in  1S83.  iif  the  Ul  people 
lynched.  79  were  white  and  52  were  black;  and  in  1M4.  of  tbe 
210  people  lynched.  158  were  white  and  52  were  Uack. 

Only  six  States  have  been  free  of  lynchings,  namiely,  the 
six  New  England  States — Maine,  New  Hampsldre,  VermoDt, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut. 

In  CaUfomla.  between  1882  and  1930.  43  whites  and  4 
Uacks  were  lynched. 

In  Kansas,  between  1882  and  1930,  34  whites  and  18  blacks 
were  lynched. 

Ita  Mississippi,  between  1882  and  1930.  45  whites  and  500 
blacks  were  lyndied. 

In  Louisiana,  between  1882  and  1930,  00  whites  and  328 
blacks  were  lynched. 

In  Texas,  between  1882  and  1930. 143  whites  and  349  blacks 
were  lynched. 

In  all  United  States,  between  1882  and  1930.  1,375  whites 
and  3.386  blacks  were  lynched,  equaling  a  total  of  4.761  per- 
sons lynched,  of  whom  (me-third  were  white  and  two- 
thirds  Uack.  But  in  recent  years  90  percent  of  those 
lynched  have  been  black. 

IB  LTMCUUiO  OR  THB  VKMMkSKt 

Hi  1936.  the  Tusk^ee  Institute  reports,  there  were  eight 
lynchings.  Tbe  National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Oolored  People  reports  a  higher  figure,  namdy.  13.  Tbe 
highest  point  in  lynching  took  place  in  the  year  1892.  when 
226  people  were  lynched.  In  1932  there  were  38  lynchings. 
In  1936  there  were  eight  lynchings;  Itbese  were  eight 
too  many.  To  date,  in  1937.  there  has  been  one  lynching 
in  the  United  States.  Tbis  is  tbe  one  which  took  place  in 
Alabama;  this  one  lynching  is  one  too  many. 

Moreover,  the  National  Association  tor  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  Feaple  reports  that  in  1835.  while  there  were  25 
cases  of  lynching,  there  were — the  association  qieclflcally 
points  out — 102  cases  of  narrowly  averted  lyndiings.  This 
is  very  significant. 

I  now  desire  to  read  from  a  report  called  'Tbe  Mob  Still 
Rides."  It  Is  puMished  by  tbe  Commission  on  Interracial 
Cooperation,  with  headquarters  at  Atlanta,  Oa.  It  has  on 
its  national  committee  such  distinguished  Americans  as 
George  Ford  iOUon,  who  was  reoently  ^n;nluted  by  President 
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Roosevtlt  M  ft  ddegate  to  the  Peace  Conference  In  Sooth 
America;  Robert  R.  Moulton.  successor  to  Booker  T.  Waah- 
Ington;  and  W.  I*.  Alexander,  who  succeeded  Mr.  TugweU 
as  head  of  the  Resettlement  Arlmtnlstration. 

rb»  namber  at  lynchlngi  deeUnod  from  a  JM***' «?'?*V?5? 
IM  betv««1896  •BdlMS.to  TO  between  1906  and  1915,  Jo  63  be- 
Sie?mr«d  1936.  .Bd  to  17  t*tw«n  IW  M|dl«6  l^pig 
decade,  boirover.  ihowa  more  lynchlngs  In  the  latter  haU  than  In 
the  M  hall-the  only  decade  in  wW^  «»»•  .T^,^-  J2f  cS'Si 
ber  ot  attempted  lyndilnfa  alao  roee  duzlng  the  latter  half  of  the 
tfccade.  The  optlmlam  d  10  yean  ago  la  waning:  lynchlngs  are 
not  fading  naturally  from  the  Amrrlran  scene. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  there  is  ft  diminution  in  the 
number  of  actual  lynchlngs.  But  the  abfttement  may  not  be 
permanent.  Tliere  can  be  ft  shift  at  any  time,  say,  from 
the  South  to  the  North.  like  an  epidemic,  it  can  crop  out 
ftt  any  mommt. 

We  aze  told  that  since  there  is  at  present  ft  decrease  in 
lynching.  antOynching  legislation  is  not  necessary.  It  might 
be  well  to  preasnt  the  analogy  of  hftvlng  ft  good  doctor  ftt- 
tend  ft  skk  pftUenk  If  the  patient  does  well,  should  we  dis- 
miss the  doctor?  In  other  words,  since  the  States  as  the 
"doctor"  are  <W*tng  very  well,  should  we  bring  in  ft  Federal 
"doctor^  Ton  majr  say.  however,  that  the  analogy  is  not 
peffect;  that  the  crime  of  lynching  is  diminlshlTig;  and  that 
the  pfttient.  therefore,  is  doing  weD.  I  say.  however,  that  It 
Might  be  effective  to  eall  in  ft  speclftTist,  or  rftther.  to  keep 
ft  qieciftUst  within  calL  .The  symptoms  may  change.  The 
specialist  can  act  in  an  emergency.  The  old  "doctor" — State 
ftntilynchlng  Iftwa— can  remain,  irtiUe  the  new  "doctor" — 
Federal  snffly*^****^g  Iftw— 4s  in  the  ofDng. 

Neither  the  Ml^i^*"  bOl  nor  the  Gftvagan  bQl  nor  the 
Cdler  bill  prevents  the  old  "doctor"  flom  stm  ministering. 
Tbese  UBs  simply  summon  aid— the  Federal  "doctor"— only 
whm  the  old  "doctor"  falls  down  and  does  not  do  his  duty  or 
cannot  do  his  duty. 

A  study  of  84  lynchlngs  in  the  past  5  years,  1931  to  1935, 
reveals  the  following  facts:  ^.      _.  ^ 

Fbst.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  lynchlngs  of  this  period 
occurred  in  the  South  than  ever  before,  and  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  victims  were  Negroes.  ^^ 

Second.  Eleven  percent  of  the  mob  victims  were  not  ac- 
cused of  any  crime;  an  additional  30  percent  were  accused 
only  of  minor  oflfensea.  Of  the  other  59  percent,  many  were 
not  guilty  of  the  crimes  with  which  they  were  charged. 

Third,  contrary  to  the  general  impreesion  that  rape  is  the 
f^^^ff  cause  of  lynching,  only  11  percent  of  the  victims  were 
even  accused  of  this  crime.  Scftrcdy  one-fourth  were  accused 
of  rape  and  attempted  rape  comUned. 

Fourth.  Courts  rardy  indict  lynchers,  more  rarely  c(xxvlct, 
and  almost  never  impoee  sentences  commensurate  with  the 
crime.  Tndlr*****^**  hftve  been  returned  in  but  1  lynching  in 
U  ftnd  convlctians  in  scucely  1  in  30. 

Fifth.  There  is  evidence  thftt  peftce  offloers  participated  in 
severftl  lynchlngs  and  ccmnived  in  as  many  more. 

Sixth.  Over  nine-toiths  of  the  lynchlngs  occurred  in  the 
of^en  country  and  ft  Uttle  over  f our-flfths  in  counties  where 
the  per-cftpttft  income  ftnd  tftxaUe  wealth  were  below  those 
of  their  reqpective  Stfttes.  Over  three-fourths  at  the 
threfttened  lynchlngs  were  prevented  ftlso  in  the  poorer  rurftl 
eountieft. 

Seventh.  When  ft  mob  does  not  lynch  it  sometimes  domi- 
nates the  ocHirt,  and  so  brings  about  a  "legal  lynching." 

Bl^th.  Neariy  20  percent  of  the  persons  lynched  and 
threatened  by  mobs  were  mental  defectives. 
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X  give  3rou  a  reprint  from  an  editorial  in  the  Richmond 
Times-Dlspfttch  of  TUeaday.  February  2. 1937: 

The  Ttmee-DtaiMtch  favors  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  anti- 
lynchlng  bUl  Just  Introduced  In  the  House  of  Repreeentattvee 
and  ilMrtly  to  be  Introduced  In  the  Senate.  It  sees  no  hope 
of  ever  wiping  out  lynching,  the  greatest  crime  against  southern 
ctvlltmtkm.  except  through  Fedmal  actl<Mi. 

If  every  State  irould  enact  an  antUynchlng  law  similar  to  that 
which  Virginia  pasasd  a  decade  ago.  lyw^ilng  could  be  dmost,  If 
not^-whoUy.  obUtcnvted.  The  Virginia  law  makea  lynching  an 
offense  agaUist  the  State  as  a  whcrie,  subjects  all  partlc^iants  in 
lyachlavi  to  charges  of  murder,  and  authortasa  the  Qovemor  to 


have  the  attorney  general  aid  in  the  prosecuUon  and  to  spend 
any  sum  hfr— the  Governor— deema  wise  In  convicting  the  guilty 
parties.    Tliere  has  not  been  a  single  lynching  in  the  Old  Do- 
minion since  that  law  was  placed  on  the  statute  books. 

But  It  has  beccHne  plain  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  Southern  States 
win   follow   Virginia's   legislative    example.      Although   the   Dyer 
antllynchlng  bill  of  1922  and  the  Costlgan-Wagner  anUlynching 
bill  of  1936  would  almost  certainly  have  passed  but  for  the  fili- 
busters of  southern  Senators,  most  Southern  States  seem  to  have 
learned  nothing  from  these  episodes.    Southern  Senators  on  both 
occjurions  expressed  profoxind  resentment  over  the  possibility  that 
the  I^eral  Government  might  be  permitted  to  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  the  States,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  done  anything 
to  make  such  intervention  unnecessary. 

•mis  newspaper's  primary  objective  Is  to  put  a  etap  to  the  seem- 
ingly endless  series  of  mob   murders  which  have  disgraced   the 
Bmith  and  America  before  the  world.    That  impresses  us  as  far 
xnon  important  than  the  preservation  of  something  generally  re- 
ferred to  as  "State  sovereignty"  or  "States  rights."    As  long  as 
SUte's  rights  are  appreciated  by  the  States,  and  the  administrative 
authorities  of  the  States  show  that  they  recognize  the  duties  which 
sccompany  the  exercise  of  such  rights,  this  newspaper  beUeves  in 
respecting  those  rights.    But  when  the  phrase,  "the  rights  of  the 
States",  degenerates  Into  a  mere  shibboleth  behind  which  the  State 
and  local  authMltles  can  Ignw*  and  fiout  the  law  of  the  land  by 
permitting  lynchers  to  go  unpvmlshed  year  after  year,  then  the 
Tlmes-Dt5»tch  beUeves  that  intervention  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  not  only  desirable  but  necessary. 

•  •••••• 

It  Is  clear,  then,  that  lynching  will  not  be  wiped  out  iintll  - 
there  Is  a  new  qilrlt  abroad  In  the  land,  or  until  State  and  local 
authorities  bestir  themselves  far  more  vlgoroxisly  than  they  have 
done  heretofore.    We  see  no  likelihood  that  either  will  occur  In 
the  measurable  future. 

One  of  the  most  convincing  demonstrations  that  this  Is  true 
was  given  In  the  autumn  of  1934.  when  Claude  Neal  was  taken 
from  an  M**^^'^  Jail  and  lynched  in  Florida.  At  least  15  hoxirs* 
notice  was  given  In  the  Nation's  press  and  over  the  radio  that 
Meal  was  to  be  lynched,  and  from  4.000  to  7.000  white  people 
gathered.  i^ti%«ng  them  many  small  children.  Neal  was  put  to 
death  with  the  most  unq>eflJcable  and  unprintable  tortures.  No 
one  was  even  arrested. 

As  long  as  State  and  local  officials  are  indifferent  to  these  bar- 
bariUea  they  will  ccmtlnue  to  occiu:.  We  see  no  alternative  but 
to  enact  a  Inderal  law  with  teeth  In  it  and  to  let  the  G-men  and 
the  Fedoal  courts  go  Into  action. 

In  the  Washington  Post  there  recently  appeared  a  report 
of  a  poll  of  the  Institute  of  Public  Opinicai,  which  indicates 
that  70  percent  of  the  people  of  America  favor  a  Federal 
antilynching  law.  Sixty-flve  percent  of  the  people  of  the 
South  favor  a  Federal  antilynching  law.  T^xe  South  is  en- 
titled to  great  credit  for  the  real  progress  it  has  made  in 
developing  public  opinion  against  lynching.  It  should  con- 
tinue its  great  efforts  by  education,  moral  suasion  and  pre- 
cept, and  the  spreading  of  ri^teous  enlightenment  to  stamp 
out  utterly  this  dreadful  crime. 

I  have  before  me  the  picture  of  the  lynching  and  hang- 
ing of  Rubin  Stacy,  a  Negro,  who  was  Ijmched  at  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Pla.,  on  July  19,  1935,  for  "threatening  and 
frightening  a  white  woman."  He  siiffered  physical  torture 
for  a  few  short  hours.  In  the  picture  one  sees  a  number 
of  children  viewing  this  victim  hanging  by  his  neclc  What 
psychological  havoc  is  being  wrought  in  the  minds  of  these 
children!  They  gaze  at  this  gruesome  spectacle.  One  can- 
not tell  whether  it  is  horror  or  gloating  on  the  face  of  the 
neatly  dressed  7-year-old  girl  in  the  scene.  Another  child, 
about  4  years  of  age.  Is  seen  in  the  picture.  One  wonders 
whether  she  is  old  enough  to  comprehend  the  barbarism 
her  elders  have  perpetrated.  What  kind  of  citizens  wiU 
these  children  make,  whose  elders  made  them  familiar  with 
this  Inhuman  practice? 

Ttie  victim,  Stacy,  is  also  manacled.  That  tells  a  story  of 
its  own.  He  was  powerless  in  the  hands  of  the  law.  But 
the  State  law  was  powerless  to  protect  him  tiam  being 
lynched. 

Since  1922  over  one-half  of  the  lynched  victims  have  thus 
been  taken  frmn  legal  custody. 

I  have  before  me  another  picture,  that  of  Claude  Neal,  a 
Negro,  whmn  a  mob  took  from  the  custody  of  a  sheriff  in 
FI(nida.  He  was  transported  over  State  lines  to  Alabama 
and  there  was  lynched.  The  lynching  was  advertised  in  the 
newspapers  and  over  the  radio  12  hours  in  advance  of  the 
horrible  exhiWtion.  Between  six  and  seven  thousand  per- 
sons came  to  witness  the  hanging.    The  picture  of  the  vic- 


tim before  me  shows  horrible  mutilation  of  his  chest  and 
thlglis.  His  fingers  were  cut  aS,  1  am  informed,  and  taken 
as  souvenirs.  After  this  picture  was  taken,  his  toes  were 
cut  from  his  feet.  An  "enterprising"  photographer,  I  am 
further  informed,  made  post  cards  of  this  picture  and  sold 
them  in  large  quantities  at  50  cents  each. 

THXSX  IS   NO  AOSQUATS  PXJNISHMKKT  BT   STATES 

There  is  a  shameful  failure,  there  is  a  cruel  dereliction  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  States  in  punishing  the  horrible  crime  of 
lynching.  In  all  cases  since  1882,  99.2  percent  of  the  perpe- 
trators went  unwhipped  of  justice.  The  State  acts  have 
failed;  the  States  have  failed  to  punish  this  heinous  crime. 

Those  who  have  brought  their  minds  and  hearts  to  bear 
on  tills  vital  subject,  including  the  speakers  who  persuasively 
address  us  today,  fully  realize  that  the  hour  has  passed  when 


we  may  longer  leave  this  evil,  which  disgraces  us  at  home 
and  abroad,  to  the  cold  mercy  of  States  where  prejudice,  in 
the  form  of  real  or  simulated  rage,  may  at  any  moment  light 
an  indiscriminate  torch  and  demand  victims,  guilty  or 
innocent. 

The  punishment  for  homicide  in  this  coimtry  is  up  to  44 
percent.  However,  when  it  is  the  crime  of  lynching,  the 
punishment  is  only  eight-tenths  of  1  percent.  James  H. 
Chadboum,  assistant  professor  of  law  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  says: 

Although  1,741  persons  were  lynched  (1900-30).  there  1b  a  rec- 
ord of  only  12  Instances  in  which  convictions  have  been  secured. 
These  12  instances  embrace  67  individual  convictions.  Statlstl- 
caUy.  therefore,  only  eight-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  lynchlngs 
since  1900  have  been  foUowed  by  convictions  of  any  of  the 
lynchers. 
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The  first  inclination  in  considering  this  low  percentage  of 
successful  enforcement  is  to  conclude  that  here  is  one  of  tiie 
worst  failures,  if  not  the  worst,  with  which  the  law  has  l)een 
confronted.  This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  comparing 
the  relatively  high  percentage  of  44  for  the  punishment  of 

hcxnicide. 
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TTPICAL    CASES     OF    PAILXTBB    OP     PtrmSHMZMT 

"Passing  the  buck"  is  an  effective  method.  Following  a 
lyncliing  in  Missouri  in  1925  the  coroner  was  reported  to 
have  said,  "There  will  be  no  inquest";  the  county  attorney. 
"We  feel  that  justice  has  been  done — of  course,  the  method 
was  crude."  The  chief  of  police  said  that  he  knew  members 
of  the  mob,  but  "it  was  up  to  the  county  attorney." 

In  two  1930  cases  the  grand  jury  investigations  did  not 
come  until  6  months  after  the  lynchlngs.  In  one  of  these 
an  investigator  reports  that  "it  (the  grand  jury  hearing) 
doubtless  would  not  have  Ijeen  instituted  then  except  for 
the  persistent  demands  of  a  few  leading  citizens."  In  the 
other  he  reports: 

The  Investigation  •  •  •  was  disposed  of  as  routine  busi- 
ness and  no  one  was  surprised  that  no  indictments  were  drawn. 
The  Investigation  amoimted  to  nothing  more  than  an  entry  on 
the  coiut  records  that  a  lynching  had  been  Investigated. 

The  continuance  sometimes  comes  at  the  grand  jury  stage. 
In  Georgia  in  1930  the  grand  jury  convened  within  2  weeks 
of  the  lynching.  No  indictments  were  returned,  but  the  pre- 
sentment said,  "We  heartily  recommend  and  urge  our  next 
grand  jury  to  continue  zealously  the  investigation  which  we 
have  begun."  TTie  next  grand  jury  returned  no  indictments, 
but  recommended  that  its  successor,  in  turn,  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  matter. 

Related  to  the  continuance  is  the  mistrial  In  Alabama  in 
1923  there  were  three  mistrials  before  a  ctmviction  was 
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secured,  and  this  conviction  was  ultimately  reversed  after 
five  appeals. 

■nie  change  of  front  by  the  State's  witnesses  is  not  without 
precedent. 

Reluctance  to  testify  is  exhibited  in  other  ways,  however, 
than  a  change  of  front.  In  Unicm.  S.  C,  in  1930.  the 
sheriff  testified  before  the  coroner's  jury,  "I  almost  had  my 
hands  on  the  'nigger'  but  never  succeeded  in  getting  hold 
of  him."  When  news  came  to  Governor  Richards  that  the 
sheriff,  although  in  the  mob  for  some  time  presumably 
trying  to  gain  possession  of  the  prisoner,  could  not  identify 
any  member  of  the  mob.  Governor  Richards  declared  the 
sheriff's  conduct  was  reprehensible,  and  sent  investigators 
from  his  office.  No  court  action  was  taken.  Again  the 
material  witnesses  may  be  hitimidated.  This  was  true  of  the 
1930  case  at  Brjran.  Tex.  A  local  attorney  made  the  state- 
ment that  there  were  Negroes  who,  he  Imew  confidentially, 
had  incriminating  evidence  which  would  lead  to  trials  and 
probably  conviction  of  the  men  who  killed  Roan,  but  that 
they  would  not  give  it  before  the  courts  for  fear  ci  reprisal. 

Thus,  the  break-down  of  cases,  listed  in  the  order  of  the 
frequency  of  occurrence,  is  as  follows: 

First.  Refusal  of  persons  with  first-hand  knowledge  to 
testify. 

Second.  Trial-jury  verdict  actuated  by  local  prejudice  in 
lieu  of  consideration  of  evidence. 

Third.  Failure  of  tlie  grand  jury  to  make  adequate  investt- 
gation. 

Fourth.  Failure  of  the  prosecuting  officer  to  investigate 
and  furnish  the  grand  jury  with  evidence. 

Fifth.  Nolle  prosequi  by  prosecuting  officer. 

Sixth.  Adverse  trial-court  rulings  on  motions  and  evi- 
dence. 

Seventh.  Reversal  by  appellate  court  on  nonprejudicial 
error. 

Certainly,  in  view  of  this  record,  the  States  have  woefully 
failed  to  punish.  The  conclusion  is  therefore  inescapable: 
There  must  be  Federal  antilynching  legislation. 

COWSUl  UTIOWAUTT   OF  AMTILTNCHINO   IXdaLATIOir 

The  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  provides 
that  no  State  "shall  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion the  equal  protection  of  the  laws",  and  further  provides 
that  "the  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce,  by  appro- 
priate legislation,  the  provisions  of  this  article."    It  is  well 
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aettied  Igr  dertikim  of  the  Sopreme  Ooart  of  the  United 
States  that  the  denial  fcHtidden  i»  not  alone  a  denial  by 
poBitrve  lectalatkm  but  that  "no  agency  of  the  State,  or  of 
the  offlcen  or  acents  by  whom  Its  powers  are  exerted,  shaU 
deny  to  any  person  within  its  Jurisdiction  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws." 

It  is  thus  made  the  duty  of  the  Congress  under  the  Oon- 
atitotioti  to  enact  such  laws  as  may  be  needful  to  assure  that 
no  State  shall  deny  to  any  person  within  its  Jurisdiction  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws.  Within  the  limits  of  the  Juris- 
diction  thus  coiferred  the  Congress  has  the  right  to  ezer- 
clse  Its  .discretion  as  to  what  laws  or  what  means  can  best 
accomplidi  the  desired  end. 

In  nearly  all  cases  at  lynching  the  person  put  to  death  Is 
taken  by  a  mob  from  the  sheriff,  marshal,  or  other  police 
officer  of  the  State,  whose  failure  to  defend  and  protect  him 
denies  to  him  the  equaJ  protection  of  the  laws. 

In  Ex  vorte  Vhrginia  (100  U.  S.  339.  346).  the  Supreme 
Cotul,  tn  a  unanimous  opinion  by  Mr.  Justice  Strong,  speak- 
ing of  the  prohibitions  of  the  fourteenth  amendment,  says: 

They  hmn  referano*  to  actloiu  of  the  ptAltlcal  XtoAj  denominated 
a  State,  by  wbatcTer  Instrunwnte  or  In  Whatever  mcdea  that 
action  may  be  taken.  A  SUte  aeU  by  Ita  leglaLaUve.  its  executtre. 
or  lU  Judielal  avtHorttlea.  It  can  act  tn  no  other  way.  Tbe  eon- 
•Ututlonal  provMoo.  tbcrefore,  most  mean  that  no  agency  <rf  the 
State,  or  of  the  oAoera  or  agent*  by  whom  Its  powms  are  exerted, 
shall  deny  to  any  psnon  within  lU  ]iirladictlon  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws.  Whoever,  by  virtue  of  public  poeition  under 
a  State  government,  deprives  another  at  pit4>eity.  life,  or  liberty 
without  dus  ptcBMs  of  law.  or  dsnlss  or  take  away  the  equal  pro- 
tection ot  the  laws  violates  the  eooaUtuttonal  inhlMtkm:  and  ss 
be  acts  in  the  name  and  for  the  State,  and  is  clothed  with  the 
State's  power,  his  act  Is  that  of  the  SUte.  This  must  be  so.  or  the 
emisUtuthmal  prolilMtlon  hsa  no  meaning.  Then  ttw  State  has 
clothed  one  of  ita  sgents  with  power  to  annul  or  to  evade  it. 

Bat  the  oocKtttutloBal  amendment  was  ordained  f<Mr  a  purpose. 
It  was  to  secure  equal  rlghta  to  all  persons;  and  to  insure  to  all 
penons  the  enjoyment  oC  such  rlghta.  power  was  given  to  Congress 
to  enforce  ita  provisions  by  appropriate  legislation.  Such  legisla- 
tion must  act  upon  persons,  not  upon  the  abstract  thing  denoml- 
aated  a  SUte.  bat  upon  the  persons  Who  are  the  agento  of  the 
auta  la  the  denial  of  the  righto  whith  were  intended  to  be 
(See  alao  the  very  recent  cases  of  Home  Telephone  Co. 
Loa  Angelea.  S97  U.  S.  ITS,  280;  Buehanan  v.  Worley.  245  U.  8. 
•0.77.) 

A  distinguished  southern  Judge  has  giyen  this  definition: 

By  "squal  protection  of  the  laws"  is  meant  equal  security  under 
them  to  everyone  in  his  life,  his  liberty,  his  propettj.  and  in  the 
pursolt  of  happiness.  It  not  <mly  tanirtles  the  right  of  each  to 
WBurt  on  the  sams  tsrms  with  others  to  the  courta  of  the  country 
for  the  sseurlty  of  his  petwm  and  property,  the  prevention  and 
Hdrnsi  at  snongs.  and  the  enforcement  of  contracts,  but  also  his 
oempcion  from  any  greater  burdens  and  charges  than  such  as  are 
•qoally  Imposed  on  all  others  under  llks  circumstances. 


Tile  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  says  of  this 
prorlslon: 


the  fseta  shown  esUbUsh  an  administration  directed  so 
aadnslvc^  ag^nst  a  particular  class  of  persons  as  to  warrant  and 
vsqulre  the  eoiwluston  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  Intent  of 
the  laws  as  adopted,  they  are  appUad  by  the  pabUc  authorities 
StoMfSd  with  thslr  administration,  and  thus  lepissenting  the  SUte 
Msetf.  with  a  mind  so  unequal  and  oppressive  as  to  amount  to  a 
praetleal  denial  by  the  State  of  that  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
whIA  la  ascarsd  to  the  petttlosiecs  sa  to  all  other  persons,  by  the 
broad  and  benign  provisions  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the 
OoMUtutlon  of  the  United  States.  Thoo^  the  law  Itself  be  fair 
en  Ita  face  and  Impartial  In  appearanee.  yet  if  It  Is  fipnea.  and 
administered  by  pubUc  authority  with  an  evU  eye  and  an  unequal 
tend,  so  SB  praeMoally  to  otaks  unjust  anA  lUegal  dlacrlmlnatlons 
between  persons  in  stmllar  clnnimstaneea  material  to  their  rlghta. 
the  denial  of  equal  Justloa  Is  stlU  within  the  prohibition  of  the 
Oonatltotlon. 

In  another  case  the  same  oourt  said: 

Aa  actual  dlscrlmlaaUon  against  a  Negro  on  account  of  his 
raoe  t^  oOoers  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  carrying  out  the  law 
Is  as  potential  in  cnating  a  denial  of  equality  of  rlghta  ss  a  dls- 
toy  law. 


Article  I.  sectloo  8.  of  the  Constitution  gave  the  Congress 
the  power  to  profvMe  for  organising,  arminc.  and  disdpiln- 
Ing  the^Bilttla.  and  for  gofcmtng  wadk  pazt  oT  tbem  as  may 
be  enpkiyed  In  the  service  of  the  Unitod  States",  as  wtn  as 
no  pvovlde  for  eaUng  forth  miUtla  to  cBseate  the  laws  of 
tta  UBkm.  ■awsBB  msuiiectkina,  and  npci  tamakmsT,  but 
it  HM  not  imftil  loot  after  the  adopOott  of  tbe  foartecnth 
ttwt  oqr  courts  ouailiusd  iBrnMnttUoBtT  to  In- 


clude mobs  and  rk)tous  assemblages.  Under  these  two 
proviskms  quoted  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  as 
to  the  power  of  Cwigress  to  define  and  punish  the  crime  of 
lynching. 

To  my  mind,  tn  the  light  of  the  cases  cited,  the  Mitchell 
bill  has  a  better  chance  of  being  declared  constituticmal  than 
the  Gavagan  bill.  The  Mitchell  Mil  limits  the  crime  of 
lynching  to  such  cases  where  the  victim  is  actually  taken 
from  tbe  custody  of  the  officers  of  the  State,  like  the  sheriff 
or  marshal  or  peace  officer.  The  State  acts  through  its 
officers.  If  such  officers  fail  to  act  or  fail  to  do  their  duty. 
that  failure  attributes  to  the  State.  The  State  is  therefore 
guilty. 

The  Gavagan  UU  goes  further  and  imposes  the  crime  of 
lynching  on  a  wide  variety  of  acts,  and  would  impose  the 
crime  of  lynching  on  cases  where  the  victim  was  not  actually 
in  the  custody  of  a  State  officer.  A  mob  could  walk  up 
imder  the  Gavagan  bill  and  seize  a  victim  and  Ismch  him. 
Yet.  If  the  victim  were  never  really  in  the  custody  of  an 
officer  he  would  be  deemed  never  to  have  been  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  State.  The  Gavagan  bill  is  faulty  in  that  regard. 
It  seeks  to  cover  too  much  territory. 

XIDNAPIKO 

Most,  if  not  all.  States  have  laws  against  kidnaping.  But 
the  crimes  of  stealing  children  continued  unabated.  Then 
came  the  Ldndben^  case.  A  Federal  law  against  kidnaping 
was  set  up.  Kidnaping  has  abated.  The  culprits  fear  the 
G>men.  lliey  fear  the  Federal  law.  They  often  do  not 
fear  the  State  law.  Should  there  be  any  difference  between 
our  treatment  of  kidnaping  and  lynching? 

XMBCMmrr  patmkmts  vmmB,  amtiltnchimo  lsgislation 

Indemnity  under  any  antllynching  bill  should  be  exempt 
fnxn  the  claims  of  creditors.  We  exempt  bonus  money  from 
the  claims  of  creditors.  Likewise,  should  indemnity  payments 
under  this  legislation  be  exempted?  All  liquidated  damages 
provided  for — in  antllynching  legislation — are  really  for  the 
benefit  of  the  family  of  the  victim.  Usually  the  ones  who  are 
Ijmched  are  the  poorer  and  most  defenseless  of  persons. 
Were  we  not  to  insert  in  the  measure  adopted  a  provision 
exempting  indemnity  payments  from  the  clain:is  of  creditors. 
It  is  very  possible  that  all  sorts  of  claims  might  be  filed  against 
the  estate.  These  claims  might  well  be  flctitioiis.  A  com- 
munity that  has  been  so  lawless  as  to  lynch  or  to  allow  l3nich- 
ing  would  not  be  averse  to  allow  fraudulent  or  fictitious 
claims  against  the  estate  of  the  victim. 

PATMSNT   or   nraSMKTTT    AT   THZ    INSTANCS    Or    FOSZXGN    NATIONS    VOK 
not  LYNCHING   Of  AUXNS 

I  know  of  nothing  more  humiliating  and  disgraceful  than 
the  confession  by  this  Government  that  it  is  without  the 
power  to  make  good  the  guaranty  in  our  Constitution  that 
no  person  should  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  without  due  process  of  law. 

Yet  the  State  Department  stiU  does  make  this  proclama- 
tion in  official  communications  to  civilized  countries  like 
lengii^nrf,  France.  Germany,  and  so  forth. 

We  have  impropriated,  and  this  Government  has  paid  to 
other  governments  the  sum  of  $792,499  to  compensate  for 
the  murders  of  aliens  by  American  mobs.  There  are  now  in 
the  State  Department  unadjustable  claims  to  a  large  amoimt 
for  the  murder  at  Greeks.  Japanese.  Mexicans,  and  Italians. 
The  aforementioned  sum  of  $792,499  was  paid  for  less  than 
100  lives  of  foreigners  taken  by  American  mobs.  The  fol- 
lowing question  is  rather  pertinent:  If  we  paid  $792,499  for 
less  than  100  murdered  foreigners,  how  much  has  the  coim- 
try  lost  by  tbe  murder  of  4,761  Am«*rir>ftn!i  killed  by  mobs 
since  1M2? 

Tbe  following  four  cases  have  arisen  since  1921  and  have 
been  filed  with  the  Mexican- American  Claims  Commission: 

(1)  Jose  Maria  Casas  and  Gerardo  Contreras.  two  Mexi- 
cans who  were  hanged  by  persons  described  as  American 
Federal  employees.  Hanging  took  place  near  Rio  Grande. 
Tex..  December  26.  1887.    Mexico  claims  $50,000. 

(2)  Antonio  Gamez  was  lynched  at  Thorndale,  Tex..  June 
9,  1911,  after  killing  a  man  in  self-defense.  Four  persons 
were  tried  for  the  crime  and  acquitted.  The  prosecutlnK 
Attorney  said  each  one  of  the  four  was  guilty  and  shoukl 
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have  been  convicted  under  the  evidence  produced  at  the 
trlaL    Mexico  claims  $50,000. 

(3)  Antonio  Rodriguez  was  burned  alive  at  Rock  Spring, 
Tex.,  November  3,  1911.  He  had  murdered  the  wife  of  one 
L.  K.  Henderson.  He  was  arrested  by  the  sheriff  and  taken 
to  Jail.  The  same  day  a  mob  of  over  100  men  overpowered 
the  sheriff,  took  the  prisoner  about  one-half  mile  from  Rock 
Spring,  and  burned  him  alive.    Mexico  claims  $50,000. 

(4)  Santos  Ortiz  and  Hose  Gonzalez  were  taken  out  of 
jail  at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  by  a  mob  of  masked  men  who  entered 
the  Jail,  overpowered  the  officials,  and  abducted  the  prison- 
ers, who  were  later  found  hanged.    Mexico  claims  $50,000. 

The  following  case  was  taken  up  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment through  diplomatic  chaimels.  but  our  Government  dis- 
allowed the  claim  since  it  was  not  proved  that  the  victims 
were  Italian  subjects: 

Johannes  Stathis.  Theodorvs  Sinarkos,  and  Georga  Gorgin 
were  taken  in  custody  by  P.  W.  Brewer  and  Thomas  Booth, 
and  by  them  were  locked  in  a  Jail  at  Cedar  Key.  Fla. 
Brewer  and  Booth  then  burned  the  jail  and  the  three  men 
locked  within.  Brewer  and  Booth  were  subsequently  con- 
victed of  murder  in  the  first  degree  (Nov.  18,  1932) . 

That  there  has  been  some  progress  in  the  determination 
of  an  aroused  citizenry  to  rid  itself  of  this  evil,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  although  lynching  and  mob  violence 
imder  the  common  law  had  no  technical  significance,  never- 
theless, statutes  have  made  lynching  a  crime  sul  generis  in 
six  States — Alabama,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Virginia, 
and  North  Carolina.  The  same  is  true  of  mob  violence  in 
four  States — Illinois,  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey,  and  West 
Virginia.  Four  States  have  provisions  for  accessorial  liabil- 
ity— ^Alabama.  Indiana.  Kansas,  and  Kentucky.  Kentucky 
also  provides  penalties  for  attempted  Ismching. 

So  great  is  the  national  concern  as  regards  lynching  that 
the  President  has  felt  called  upon  to  denounce  this  "vile 
form  of  collective  murder"  and  to  berate  its  apologists. 
Thus,  a  number  of  years  ago.  following  the  l3mching  of  two 
youths  at  San  Jose.  Calif.,  when  the  Nation  was  shocked  and 
indignant  over  the  endorsement  by  the  then  Governor  of 
that  State  of  mob  ruthlessness.  President  Roosevelt  unre- 
servedly denounced  lynching  as  "collective  murder"  and  de- 
clared: "We  do  not  excuse  those  in  high  or  low  places  who 
condone  lynch  law." 

Let  us  follow  the  lead  of  our  enlightened  leader  in  the 
White  House.  Let  us  urge  upon  Congress  the  vital  im- 
portance of  this  legislation.  Let  us  once  and  for  all  times 
do  away  with  this  horrible  lynching  blot  on  the  pages  of 
American  history. 
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HON.  JOSEPH  T.  ROBINSON 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  12,  1937 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HAROLD  L.  ICKE8,  SBCRETART  OP 
THE  INTERIOR  AND  FEDERAL  FX7BLIC  WORKS  ADMINIS- 
TRATOR. ON  APRIL  10.  1037 


Bfr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcoro  a  radio  address  delivered  on 
Saturday,  April  10,  1937,  by  Hon.  Harold  L.  Ickes.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  relative  to  ttie  proposed  reorganization  of  the 
Federal  Judiciary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcou,  as  follows: 

ODD  MAX  wnta 
When  last  I  qx>lce  In  Chicago  the  air  was  heavy  with  the  thtmder- 
Ings   of  the  Chicago  Trlbiine   and  the   Chicago  Neva.     Golond 
IfcCormlck  was  coxintlng  frantically  the  days  that  were  left  In 


which  he  could  save  America.    Colonel  Knox  had  Jtnt  made  Vir> 
'glnla.  North  Carolina.  Texas,  and  the  border  States  safe  for  tbe 
Liberty  League  and  was   winding  up  his  affairs  preparatory  to 
moving  to  Washington. 

On  election  night  a  feast  was  spread  In  the  Tribune  Tower.  It 
is  not  recorded  whether  the  morning  colonel  invited  his  ve^>eral 
brother  to  share  that  feast.  But  It  Is  recorded  that  what  begun  as 
a  victory  dinner  ended  as  a  wake. 

Tcxlay  Chicago  is  the  Chicago  of  last  November.  The  same 
brazen  throats  croak  the  same  old  hymn  of  hate  for  the  man  they 
couldn't  stop  then — and  can't  stop  now. 

For  once  more  that  man  has  proved  the  courage  for  which  they 
hate  him.  He  has  dared  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  with  which  they 
thought  they  had  tied  up  the  election  in  the  covirts. 

They  didn't  believe  anyone  would  have  the  sheer  political  coxir- 
age  to  cut  that  knot.  They  forgot  tkat  since  a  certain  H»niririg 
crisis  in  March  1933,  cutting  Oordlan  knots  has  become  a  habit 
with  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

Make  no  mistake.  This  struggle  to  make  the  Federal  courts  a 
living  part  of  our  generation  is  not  a  new  war.  It  is  only  a  second 
battle  in  the  same  war  we  were  fighting  last  November.  Those 
who  are  with  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  today  are  trying  to  carry 
through  the  election  of  November.  Those  who  are  against  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  today  are  trying  to  maintain  in  power  a  majority 
of  Supreme  Court  J\istices  who  will  nullify  the  election  of 
November. 

But  from  the  battle  of  last  November  the  enemy  has  learned  a 
lesson.  Even  John  Hamilton  now  knows  that  a  front  Une  of 
Hoovers  and  Smiths  and  Du  Ponts,  of  Liberty  Leagues  and  Ameri- 
can Bar  Associations,  will  make  the  American  people  reach  for 
bigger  bricks. 

So  this  time  Mr.  Hamilton's  front  line  consists  of  deserter 
decoys  from  the  Roosevelt  ranks  of  November — reactionary  geo- 
graphical Democrats  frightened  by  November's  proof  of  the  real 
democracy  of  America,  piqued  professional  liberals  who  would 
rather  have  no  reform  than  one  for  which  sc»neone  else  might  get 
credit. 

But  behind  that  thin  front  line  of  decoy  Democrats  and  decoy 
liberals  are  the  tanks,  the  artillery,  and  the  poison  gas  of  last 
November — the  newspapers,  the  money,  the  organized  propaganda, 
the  McCormicks.  the  Knoxes,  the  Gannetts.  and,  of  course,  the 
Du  Fonts. 

If  you  want  to  know  why  every  man  and  woman  of  good  will, 
why  everyone  who  hopes  that  democracy  may  succeed  in  America, 
should  be  with  President  Roosevelt  in  this  fight,  take  a  look  at  the 
people  who  are  against  him.  That  one  look  wiU  teach  you  more 
about  the  real  issue  involved  than  a  thousand  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  argxiing  for  a  thousand  years. 

The  American  people  may  not  have  the  time  or  the  interest  to 
know  the  niceties  of  Marbury  against  Madison  or  of  writs  of  cer- 
tiorari. But  they  need  no  lawyers  in  order  to  know  their  enemies 
when  they  see  them. 

The  President's  proposal  to  rejuvenate  the  Pederal  courts  is  now 
2  months  old.  Never  have  we  had  such  a  fury  of  debate;  never 
such  pontificating  of  lawyers. 

One  month  ago  the  President  explained  over  the  radio  In  a 
fireside  talk  to  the  pec^le  why  it  was  his  considered  statesman's 
Judgment  that  the  Federal  Judiciary  must  be  rejuvenated  now  If 
the  mandate  of  the  election  was  to  be  carried  out — if  democracy 
was  to  have  a  chance  to  succeed  in  this  coiuitry. 

Today,  when  everything  has  been  said  that  can  be  said,  when  the 
proceedings  before  the  Senate  committee  have  become  only  repeti- 
tious filibuster,  let  us  see  what  the  last  30  days  has  brought  forth 
to  answer  or  to  confirm  the  simple  common  sense — the  calm 
statesman's  Judgment  of  this  fireside  talk  of  the  President  to  th« 
pec^le. 

Have  his  charges,  his  prophecies,  been  vindicated? 

In  his  fireside  talk  the  President  charged  that  a  majority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  had  denied,  both  to  the  Congress  and  the  State 
legislatures,  the  essential  powers  of  free  government — that  some- 
thing had  to  be  done  to  end  Judicial  tyranny. 

That  charge  has  been  admitted. 

Not  one  witness  of  consequence  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee — not  one  responsible  leader  of  the  opposition  in  or  out 
of  CcmgresB — has  denied  the  truth  of  that  majOT  indictment.  None 
has  been  so  low  as  to  do  honor  to  the  record  of  the  Supreme  Court 
over  the  last  25  years.  None  has  denied  that  something  must  be 
done  to  cure  that  record.    The  only  question  has  been — ^"How?" 

In  his  fireside  talk  the  President  agreed  with  Chief  Jxistlce 
Hughes  that  the  Constitution  was  what  the  Judges  say  It  la — that 
the  process  of  Supreme  Court  decision  is  not.  as  Mr.  Jiutiee  Rob- 
erts has  so  piously  and  solemnly  inslBted,  merely  "to  lay  the  article 
of  the  Constitution  which  is  invoked  beside  the  statute  which  Is 
challenged  and  to  decide  whether  the  latter  squares  with  the 
former."  The  President  charged  that  the  process  of  Judicial  inter- 
pretation made  and  unmade,  amended  and  reamended,  the  very 
Constitution  itself. 

And  oh.  how  that  charge  has  been  corroborated! 

Only  a  few  days  ago.  in  a  burst  of  "shotgun  llberaHsm".  tha 
Supreme  Court,  by  a  6-to-4  decision.  In  the  Washington  State 
minimum-wage  case,  amended  the  Constitution  to  give  working 
women  the  benefit  of  minimum-wage  protection,  of  which  two 
other  5-to-4  decisions — one  14  years  old.  one  only  10  months  old — 
now  turn  out  to  have  robbed  them. 

This  amendment  by  Judicial  decision  was  Just  as  real  m  tf  it  had 
been  formsUy  adopted  by  Congress  and  36  State  leglalatares.  As 
the  Attorney  General  commented:  "Hie  Oonstltutloa  on  Monday. 
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^_  107.  dOM  not  nMun  the  Mine  thing  that  tt  meant  on 

Monday.  Jun»  I.  iwe."  _^     ^        „^.   .     ^_ 

What  has  always  been  daar  to  thoM  who  haw  llTBd  to  na- 
tional affairs  la  now  dear  to  every  American  cltlMn— U»at  the 
OonsOtutlon  is  not  eiren  what  the  Justlcea  say  It  is.  It  is— as  It 
always  has  been— what  the  odd  man  among  the  Justices  says  it  u. 

TtM  majority  opinion  in  that  Washington  mlnlmom-wage  ease 
has  done  the  people  of  tbi«  country  a  '"rylc*  in  tM^i^t^m 
bow  right  the  President  was  about  the  nature  of  the  Oonstttutlon. 
But  th«  minority  opinion  In  the  yery  same  csm  has  taught  them 
how^magnlflcenUy    right    the    President    was    on   stUl    another 

^'^'hls^flra^  talk  the  President  said  that  our  trouble  was  not 
with  the  Constitution  but  with  the  kind  of  Judges  who  are  Inter- 
Btvtlng  It— that  the  present  crlsU  was  a  Judicial  and  not  a  con- 
MltuUonal  crisis— that  -what  we  really  needed  was  not  a  new  Con- 
stitution but  a  way  to  save  the  present  Constitution  from  the 
tudses  for  the  people. 

In  that  minority  oplnkm  four  Judges.  Ur.  JusUce  Sutherland. 
Mr.  Justice  Van  Derantcr.  Mr.  Justice  Butler,  and  Mr.  JiisUoe 
McBeynoids,  all  of  them  TO  or  over,  to  whom  the  American  pec^e 
are  oommttted  to  pay  iao.000  a  year  for  life.  sUted  blunUy  and 
finally  that  they  are  wllUng  to  learn  nothing  and  to  ftvget  noth- 
ing- that  changing  economic  conditions  mean  nothing  to  their 
w^-lnsulated  legal  minds;  that  they  do  not  take  Into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  other  men  have  different  oplnlcns  in  appraising 
the  tnfaUlbUlty  at  their  own:  that  seU-reatralnt  U  a  matter  of  will 
•nd  that  there  is  no  obligation  upon  any  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  eaerelae  any  sf -restraint  In  passing  upon  a  question 
submitted  to  the  Court.  ^^,, 

In  other  words,  four  Judges  whose  ages  average  74>4  years  have 
nrvad  notice  on  the  Hatlcn  that  they  are  on  a  sit-down  strike 
and  wUl  not  htf  p  the  people  of  the  United  States  work  out  their 

Read  that  opinion  for  youxeelvee  and  see  the  Judicial  open- 
y^f.Mt«.i»«<— ,  the  Judicial  spirit  at  htf pfulness,  for  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  paying  (804)00  a  year.  ,      ,  , 

That  opinion  telU  the  American  people  as  clearly  as  legal  lan- 
guage can  speak  that  nnluss  the  present  personnel  of  the  Court  la 
^tlaned  every  new  and  debatable  constitutional  Issue  will  come 
toefore  the  Court  with  four  Justices  definitely  hostile  to  any  theory 
which  would  permit  the  Constitution  to  be  adapted  to  the  needs 
at  the  time.  Four  out  of  nine  votes  are  loaded— packed  against 
the  pe<»te.  If  there  should  be  any  difference  among  any  one  of 
the  five  Justlese  whose  mlnda  are  at  aU  open  regarding  the  appU- 
cabUlty  of  the  Consatutlon  to  new  problems,  then  the  efforts  of 
the  Inglslsmrti  State  or  Pederal,  to  meet  thoee  problems,  will  be 
nullllled.  Whether  democracy  can  he  made  to  work  depends  on  a 
single  perlpatetle  vote. 

It  Is  Intolerable  that  In  a  period  of  eoelal  and  economic  change 
the  adaptability  at  Oovemment  and  the  continuity  of  legal 
growth  should  rest  upon  the  judgment  and  human  frailty  of  a 
Swgui  Jurtlce.  And  this  is  partle^arly  trae  when  one  at  the  five 
JMtlcfls  whoee  minds  are  at  all  open  has  shown  an  unpredictable 
vacillation  of  mind,  while  another  of  thoee  Ave  Justlcee.  although 
possiMy  less  susceptible  to  economic  pndUeetlons.  is  not  always 
lUMe  to  Uberats  hlmrrrlf  from  soom  Btnmgly  mtertalned  pt^tlcal 
Brwttleetloaa  __ 

Aad  what  that  arrogantly  nonoooperatlve  mtnortty  thinks  of  a 
country  that  doesnt  Uke  to  pay  $90,000  a  year  to  sit-down  Judges. 
VM  may  learn  from  that  ttHf*>t«»«twj  honUIy  on  sportananshlp  of 
Mr.  Justice  McBeynolde  only  a  weeks  ago. 

The  watfare  of  ISO^KXMIOO  people,  tt  seems,  la  the  moral  equiv- 
alent ct  a  fos  hunt.  First  and  foremast  a  Supreme  Court  consti- 
tutional ease  Is  a  sportlx«  proposition.  And  what  Is  really  im- 
portant for  the  continuation  at  American  traditions  is  not  what 
hiumens  to  the  dally  Itvee  of  the  pecfile  affected  by  a  decision,  but 
the  sporting  way  m  which  they  accept  their  fate  tram  the  gods  of 
«M  Supreme  Court. 

If  the  huadiviti  of  thousands  cf  children  who  have  suffered  in 
mine  and  mlU  and  faetoty  for  years  since  the  child-labor  dedakms 
m  which  Justice  McBeynoids  participated  dont  Uke  It— they  are 

It  ttcy  ^|set  that  a  Suprense  Court  whk^  quite  property  man- 
Msd  to  Intsqpret  the  commerce  danse  so  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  could  proteet  the  children  of  the  rich  from  kidnaping  ought 
Witt  equal  propriety  to  be  able  to  find  power  under  the  eame 
elMMe  to  pratact  the  tbOOmx  at  the  poor  trom  child  labor  and 

IT  the  "»"»««»«■  of  men  and  women  vrtio  have  suffered  hecauee 
tiM  Jiatloe  ham  decided  that  they  cannot  have  the  protection  of 
mInlmum-wMe  law*  dont  like  It  and  complain  about  l^-4hey  are 
not  good  wHfi»TfT"  If  the  eoal  mlnars  dont  Uke  the  destruction 
of  the  Oufley  Cool  Act:  it  the  lallway  workers  dont  Uke  the 
ilMtiiMiHin  of  thair  peiMkm  act;  if  the  farmers  dont  like  the 
daetnietlon  of  the  A.  A.  A^  If  the  people  of  the  Tmnaaeee  VaUey 
dont  Uke  a  constant  barrage  of  court  Injuncttims  then,  a  plagw 
on  the  cheeky  heggare,  they  are  one  and  aU  poor  sportonen. 

Afr*yi«iw  i4«M-ii«*  oskce  aald  that  yon  oouldnt  Indict  a  whole 
peopl*.   unootai  and  Siqprcma  Court  Justlcea  never  did 

itat  If  tbe  b^-all  and  the  end-aO  of  American  Ufa  la  good 
manahlp.  ham  food  sporfian  are  tha  JustlosB  of  the  Supreme 
Courtt 

Let  me  nad  you  the  Usteenth  an>enitment  to  the  Oonstttutlan: 
~  -  to  lay  and  ooilset  taxes  on  in- 


among  the  several  States  and  without  regard  to  any  census  or 

envimeratlon."  ...  ^     . 

Now.  this  language  seems  to  be  perfectly  simple  and  clear. 
The  people  intended  to.  and  did,  give  to  the  Congreas  the  right  to 
amfnn  taxes  upon  incomes  regardless  of  their  source. 

But  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1920  passed  judgment 
on  their  own  case  and  solemnly  amended  the  sixteenth  amendment 
to  provide  that  the  salaries  of  Federal  Judges  were  not  subject  to 
a  Federal  Income  tax. 

Mr.  Justice  Holmes  and  Mr.  Justice  Brandels  dissented.  But  Mr. 
Justice  McBeynoids  and  Mr.  Justice  Van  Devanter  concurred. 

The  highest  attribute  of  despotic  power  Is  that  of  immunity 
fjtHn  taxation.    The  subjects  pay  and  the  sovereign  enjoys. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  pays  income  taxes.  Senators 
and  Representatives  pay  such  taxes  on  their  salaries,  and  members 
of  the  Cabinet  and  other  Federal  officials  pay  income  taxes  on 
what  the  Government  pays  them. 

But  by  the  Supreme  Court's  ukase  of  self -exemption,  none  of  the 
Justices  pays  a  Federal  Income  tax  on  his  salary  of  $20,000  a  year 
for  life. 

Would  it  not  have  been  an  act  of  real  sportsmanship  If  the 
Supreme  Court  had  declared  the  law  In  accordance  with  the  plain 
Intendment  of  the  sixteenth  amendment?  Or,  if  there  wete  really 
any  doubt  whether  this  amendment  was  Intended  to  cover  judges' 
salaries,  would  it  not  be  an  act  of  true  sportsmanship  if  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  should  pay  Income  taxes  voluntarily? 
What  kind  of  sportsmanship  was  Justice  McBeynoids  himself 
displaying  when  he  broke  into  a  tirade  about  Nero  when  the 
decision  in  the  first  gold  case  was  handed  down,  or  when  only  the 
other  day  he  abiised  Mr.  Justice  Stone  from  the  bench — both 
times  in  extemporaneous  Interpolation  which  even  he  dared  not 
nuke  a  part  of  his  opinion  of  record? 

If  Louis  XVI  had  been  as  himiane  and  sportsmanlike  as  Mr. 
Justice  McReynolds,  he  wovild  have  known  how  to  appease  hiuigry 
citizens  of  France  when  they  clamored  at  the  gates  of  Paris  for 
bread.  He  would  have  told  them  to  be  good  8p<»t8men  and  pay 
more  taxes  to  make  up  for  those  he  didn't  pay. 

In  his  fireside  talk  the  President  asserted  that  his  proposal 
for  judiciary  reform  was  clearly  constitutional.  Who  has  dared 
to  chaUenge  that? 

Two  weeks  ago  the  only  living  ex-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Justice  John  H.  Clarke,  who  retired  from  the  Court  at  65,  spoke 
over  the  radio  to  assure  the  people  that  this  proposal  is  perfectly 
constitutional.  And  the  ex-Justlce  pointedly  remarked:  "The  wise 
men  who  framed  our  Constitution  may  have  had  more  confidence 
In  the  wisdom  amd  patriotism  of  the  Congress  and  the  President 
which  were  to  come  after  them  and  less  confidence  in  courts  than 
some  seem  to  have  today." 

In  his  fireside  talk  the  President  has  given  his  considered  politi- 
cal Judgment  that  thoee  who  popoeed  other  remedies  would  not  be 
able  to  agree  among  themselves. 
How  true  that  prophecy  is  proving! 

No  substitute  plan  of  any  kind  has  been  agreed  upon  by  more 
than  a  corporal's  guard. 

No  substitute  has  even  been  proposed  which  would  not  wrack 
this  country  tar  months  or  years  on  end  with  a  bittle  poUtlcal 
controversy  and  open  no  one  knows  what  Pandora's  box  of  new 
troubles. 

And  no  substitute  plan  has  even  been  proposed  which  would 
give  this  session  of  Congress  justification  to  pass,  or  to  reaffirm, 
with  reasonable  hoiie  that  they  would  be  sustained  as  constitu- 
tional, those  statutes  the  people's  mandate  demanded  last  No- 
vember— statutes  to  help  workingmen  and  worklngwomen  by 
establishing  minimum  wages  and  maximum  hours,  collective  bar- 
gaining, unemployment  Insurance,  and  old-age  p>enslons — statutes 
to  help  the  farmer  by  establishing  control  of  surpluses  and  crop 
Insurance — statutes  to  help  the  vmemployed  with  relief  and  public 
works — statutes  to  help  the  sufferers  from  flood  and  drought 
vflth  permanent  protection — statutes  to  help  the  fuU  third  of  o\ir 
population  who  are  Ill-housed  to  have  a  decent  place  in  which  to 
live — statutes  to  conserve  the  human  resources  of  our  country 
by  giving  needed  protection  and  help  to  children  untU  they  grow 
to  manhood  and  womanhood. 

These  statutes  and  the  time  when  we  can  have  them — ^whether 
tt  shaU  be  now  or  4  years  from  now — Is  what  this  fighting  Is 
really  all  about.  And  no  democracy  in  this  stage  of  world  history 
can  afford  to  go  4  barren  years  without  them. 
What  have  the  President's  opponents  been  able  to  say  to  jrou? 
The  Chief  Justice  and  two  other  Justices — of  an  average  age  of 
78 — have  told  you  that  a  Court  of  nine  Judges  Is  m<H«  efficient 
than  a  Court  of  more  than  nine  Judges.  But  at  the  same  time 
they  served  notice  that  they  would  refuse  to  answer  questions 
which  might  reveal  whether  a  Court  of  nine  efficient  in  torturing 
the  Constitution  to  the  destruction  of  democracy  might  possibly 
be  less  desirable  to  the  people  of  America  than  a  Court  of  more 
than  nine  willing  to  give  men,  women.  chUdren,  and  democracy  a 
chance  to  Uve.  | 

The  three  Justices  who  thus  ventiu^d  to  advise  the  Congress 
that  the  efficiency  of  the  Supreme  Court  might  be  impaired  by 
an  Increase  in  its  size  have  together  in  the  past  three  full  terms 
of  the  Coxurt  written  i^proxinuttely  one-half  as  many  concurring 
and  dissenting  opinions  as  the  three  Justices  of  the  Court  under 
70  have  together  written.  And  one  of  the  Justices  who  joined  in 
that  advice  has.  dtirlng  the  past  6  years,  written  an  average  of 
not  more  than  three  and  a  halt  opinions  a  year.  I  wonder 
whether  Mr.  Justice  McReynolds  regards  tt  as  good  sportsmanship 
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for  a  Justice  to  remain  on  the  Court  when  obviously  he  cannot 
bear  his  fair  share  of  the  Courtis  burden. 

Suppose  the  Justices  were  right  about  efficiency,  although  I  do 
not  admit  It.  What  of  It?  What  Is  more  Important  to  the  Amer- 
ican people — the  pretty  way  the  Judicial  wheels  go  round — or  the 
effect  on  130.000,000  people  of  the  decisions  that  they  produce? 
If  we  must  choose  between  judicial  efficiency  and  economic  Jus- 
tice under  the  Constitution — you  and   I  will   choose  justice. 

What  else  have  the  President's  opponents  said  we  should  be 
afraid  of?  Of  anything  President  Roosevelt  will  do  with  the  new 
Justices?  They  say  not.  Of  the  appointees  whom  President 
Roosevelt  will  nominate  and  the  present  Senate  of  the  United 
States  confirm?  They  say  not.  Of  an]rthlng  else  that  may  hap- 
pen here  and  now  to  you  and  me?    They  say  not. 

The  only  bogey  they  have  been  able  to  raise  are  formless  tears 
of  precedents,  of  future  opportunities  for  possible  future  dic- 
tators, of  futtire  loss  of  clvU  and  religious  Ubertles. 

Let  us  look  this  issue  squarely  In  the  eye. 

I  am  and  have  always  been  deeply  concerned  about  personal 
liberty  and  freedom  of  worship.  Nor  have  I  merely  given  Up 
service  to  these  ideals.  My  smaU  law  office  In  Chicago  would  ex- 
perience its  greatest  thrlU  when  Jane  Addams  would  telephone  us 
from  Hull  Hoxise  Jxist  over  the  way  from  this  stadium  that  aome 
poor  devU  was  in  trouble. 

Without  boasting  I  can  truthfuUy  say  that  whenever  a  case  In- 
volving civil  Ubertles  was  brought  to  my  attention  I  never  re- 
fused it  because  of  any  demands  of  private  practice.  In  the  many 
such  cases  in  which  I  have  been  interested,  either  as  a  lawyer  or 
as  a  citizen,  I  have  seldom  nin  into  those  corporation  lairyers — 
those  corporate  caretakers — those  economic  emhalmers  of  eco- 
nomic royalists — who  now  cry  out  that  if  the  President's  pnqwsal 
Is  accepted,  otir  Ubertles  and  our  clvU  rights  wlU  be  swept  away 
by  a  dictatorship.  I  know  something  about  thoee  who  are  truly 
concerned  and  I  know  something  about  those  who  are  falsely 
concerned  with  those  rights  and  Ubertles. 

Now  let  us  be  realists  about  these  Ubertles.  No  kind  of  legal 
guaranty  on  paper  can  withstand  the  chaos  produced  by  the  break- 
down of  an  economic  system.  Covui»  do  not  f\inction  In  a  vacuum. 
The  courts  may  momentarUy  protect  the  individual  against  the 
passion  and  the  wrath  of  the  community,  but  the  courts  never  can 
and  never  wiu  protect  individual  rights  In  a  community  which  has 
abandoned  Its  beUef  In  and  Its  devotion  to  the  principles  of  per- 
sonal liberty.  Tolerance  and  a  fine  regard  for  Individual  rights  are 
seldom  found  in  communities  harassed  by  war.  domestic  strife,  or 
economic  distress. 

Respect  for  law  and  order  was  not  at  high  tide  during  the  depres- 
sion in  the  Farm  Belt  when  enraged  farmers  saw  their  farms  fore- 
closed by  due  process  of  law.  What  avaUed  the  courage  or  Integ- 
rity of  a  few  brave  Judges  who  rendered  their  decrees  according  to 
the  mortgage  bond  and  the  letter  of  the  law?  It  was  not  such 
judicial  heroism  but  the  A.  A.  A.  which  restored  the  reign  of  law  In 
the  Farm  Belt — ^yet  the  A.  A.  A.  was  declared  unconstitutional  by 
a  6-to-3  vote  of  the  Supreme  Coxirt. 

And  If  oxir  courts  lose  the  respect  and  confidence  of  an  Increas- 
ingly large  part  of  the  community,  their  Inherently  slender  powers 
wlU  be  even  less  able  to  protect  individual  rights.  If  the  courts 
refuse  because  of  their  own  economic  predUectlons  to  enforce  the 
law  of  the  legislatures  and  of  the  people,  the  people  wUl  not  for  an 
Indefinite  period  continue  to  respect  the  decrees  of  the  courts.  A 
civilized  cotomunlty  demands  that  both  capital  and  labor  respect 
Its  law.  But  it  is  of  the  essence  of  a  wm-kable  democracy  that  the 
law  should  reflect  the  community's  sense  of  right  and  of  Justice 
and  not  that  of  any  one  class  or  group.  If  the  courts  are  to  stand 
as  the  bulwark  ot  our  liberties  and  to  have  the  prestige  and 
strength  necessary  In  times  of  chaos  to  protect  human  rights,  the 
people  must  not  have  Just  cause  to  suspect  them  of  friistrating  the 
honest  efforts  of  the  community  to  meet  its  social  and  economic 
problems. 

I  appeal  to  every  man  and  woman  In  America  who  really  treasures 
personal  liberty  to  support  the  President's  program  for  the  reform 
of  the  Judiciary,  becatise  it  wlU  give  vis  courts  that  wiU  aUow  the 
Congress  and  the  leglslattires  of  the  States  to  cope  with  the  pressing 
social  and  economic  problems  at  the  day. 

For  if  our  democracy  does  not  cope  with  these  problems  while 
there  Is  yet  time.  Individual  Uberty  will  have  scant  chance  of  sur- 
vival. If  the  Ubertles  ot  America  cannot  be  nuule  Uvlng  realities  in 
the  factory,  in  the  shop,  and  on  the  farm,  they  cannot  be  saved  In 
the  courthouse. 

The  President's  proposal,  unlike  the  principal  proposal  of  his 
opponents,  does  not  take  away  the  slightest  power  which  the 
Supreme  Court  now  has  to  protect  the  civU  rights  or  the  religious 
Ubertles  of  our  people.  And  how  can  anyone  who  knows  the  Presi- 
dent's record  as  Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States  or  as  Oov- 
emor  of  the  State  of  New  York  think  for  a  moment  that  he  would 
appoint  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  anyone  whom 
he  has  the  slightest  reason  to  suspect  as  not  being  passionately 
devoted  to  the  gntt  principles  of  dvU  and  religious  Uberty  em- 
bodied In  the  Constitution. 

Never  forget  that  the  words  of  the  Constitution  wlU  not  avaU  to 
protect  our  Ubertles  unless  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  give 
force  and  effect  to  those  words.  Do  not  forget  either  that  those 
Jtistlces  who  have  been  the  most  responsible  for  the  decisions 
Invalidating  social  and  economic  legislation  are  not  the  Jxistloes 
who  have  been  the  most  steadfast  in  the  protection  of  the  dvU 
and  reUglous  rights  of  the  individuals. 

A  few  years  ago,  for  example,  the  Supreme  Court  by  a  bare  ft- 
to-4  vote  held  that  the  constitutional  guaranty  at  the  freedom 
of  the  press  could  not  be  set  aside  by  a  State  which  sought  perma- 


nently to  suppress  by  Injunction  a  newspapn*  merely  becatise  It  had 
negligently  charged  officials  of  the  State  vrlth  ne^ect  <tf  duty  and 
corruption.  The  Justices  who  stood  for  the  freedom  of  the  press 
were  the  most  Uberal.  not  the  most  conservative.  Justices  on  the 
Court.  The  four  Justices  who  dissented  were  thoee  same  Justlcea 
who  dissented  in  the  recent  mlnlmxnn-wage  cass:  they  were  the 
tour  Justices  known  to  be  most  antagonistic  to  New  Deal  legl»» 
latlon. 

The  Justices  who  have  been  most  soUcltous  to  protect  the 
absolute  rights  ot  property  have  not  been  the  Justices  aealous 
In  their  defense  of  hxmian  rights.  Individual  liberty  Is  tar  more 
likely  to  be  defended  trom  new  and  subtle  forms  of  encroach- 
ment by  Justices  who  are  aUve  to  the  social  and  economic  needs 
of  the  present  generation  than  by  Justlcee  who  have  lost  tox^h 
with  and  who  cannot  understand  the  aqjlratlons  of  their  fel- 
low men. 

This  Is  therefore  no  time  tor  thoee  who  love  Uberty  and  hate 
tyranny  to  betray  their  trust  in  the  democratic  procees  to  deny 
themselves  the  means  of  dealing  with  the  preeent  because  of 
tormlaaB  fears  of  the  future.  This  is  the  time  for  thoee  of  tis 
who  cherish  the  reaUtles  of  freedom,  who  think  things  and  not 
mere  words,  to  Join  the  President  in  his  proposal  to  protect  the 
Constitution  from  the  courts  and  the  courts  from  themeelvee. 

It  Is  reported  that  the  late  Justice  Holmes  onoe  said  to  Justice 
Stone:  "My  boy.  about  75  years  ago  I  learned  that  I  was  not  God. 
And  so  when  the  people  at  the  various  States  want  to  do  aomething 
and  I  cant  find  anything  In  the  Constitution  expreasly  forbidding 
them  to  do  It.  I  say.  whether  I  Uke  it  or  not,  let  them  do  It.* " 

What  we  need  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statee  today 
are  fewer  gods  who  demand  fetish  worship  In  the  name  of  tpons* 
manshlp"  and  more  men  who  are  willing  to  help  the  American 
people  do  what  they  want  to  do. 

We  want  human  beings  whose  hearts  have  not  grown  too  old 
and  too  cold  to  respond  to  htuian  responses  and  the  oonstruetlve 
urge  to  make  a  better  world. 

We  want  men  whose  mental  prooeases  remain  freah  and  alert 
and  sensitive  to  the  social  chaxiigies  that  are  going  on  all  about 
us — who  dont  think  they  lo(A  ahead  when  they  gaae  into  a  rear- 
vlslon  mirror — men  who  reallae  that,  with  individuals  aa  with 
nations,  trom  the  moment  that  we  cease  to  grow  we  begin  to  die. 

We  want  men  with  a  "contemporary  sense  of  the  Constitution" 
who  can  understand,  as  did  Its  tramers,  that  It  contains  within 
Itself  the  germ  ot  lite  capable  of  developing  to  meet  the  unfore- 
seen and  untoreeeeable  needs  ot  {present  end  future  generations. 

We  want  men  on  the  Supreme  Court  who  wlU  help  us  make 
democracy  function  and  avoid  the  alternative  ot  either  fascism  or 
communism. 

Stand  behind  the  President  who  had  vision  enough  to  dream 
of  such  a  Supreme  Comt. 

Stand  behind  the  President  who  has  courage  enou^  to  try  to 
give  you  such  a  Supreme  Court. 

Dont  let  the  odd  man  nullity  your  vote  ot  last  Novembar. 
Stand  behind  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


Withdrawal  From  Philippines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  12,  1937 


STATEMENT  BT  MAJOR  GENERAL  RIVERS 


Mt.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
statement  written  by  MaJ.  Gen.  William  C.  Rivers,  formerly 
Inspector  General  of  the  United  States  Army,  concerning  our 
far  eastern  policy  as  it  has  to  do  with  our  withdrawal  from 
the  Philippines.  The  statement  appears  in  the  New  Yoiic 
Times  of  Sunday.  Iklarch  28,  1937. 

General  Rivers  qient  many  years  of  his  lifetime  In  the 
Philippines  in  the  American  service  and  in  connection  with 
the  Philii^ine  Constabulary.  General  Rivers'  opinions,  at 
the  present  time,  are  strictly  worthy  of  public  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcou.  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  TUnes  ot  Mar.  28.   1937] 
OoB  Fab  Eastsbm   Polict — Withimuwai.    Paoic   ths  PHZumns 

RsBABinD  AS  Ssxsnujt 
To  the  EraroB  op  trc  Nsw  Tobk  Timcs  : 

Your  recent  editorial  discussion  of  Nathaniel  Peffer's  statement 
that  we  have  no  definite  policy  regarding  the  Par  East  Is  Interest- 
ing. You  teel  that  the  Philippine  question,  our  policy  as  to 
neutraUty  during  another  world   war   and   whether  or  not  we 
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oar  aaval  coiwtrnftlftn  Mcmim  at  OrMt  Brttatn'to 
__  pracram  to  aspand  riJBMjMOjOOO—hMU  of  tt  on  ber  IteJT— - 
an  ttew  poUtleal  utoblwm  rrtatad  to  our  poUey  in  tb«  ^v^^- 
^ft>>n  tte  Unitod  8ta«M  kaap  imm  with  Brltoln  by  •Hotting 
•boot  |tMO.OOOjOOO  to  our  H»»y  dnrlag  tba  n«t  5  y^«».  J^ 
•ddtttoB  to  the  fully  •MOXNOjOOO  a  yaar  w  now  tpead  ttx  nav^ 
wmwaMT  Tha  anv  naato  of  Baglaad  plannlnff  to  hava  a  gnat 
SMtbaMd  on  BlnsMMta;  to  buUd  a  naw  float  for  tha  China  eoaat; 
both  tbaaa  flartatohato  a  eonttngant  of  «»«»«tt?»>»P«' •»»«>«?• 
WhOa  tha  Stogaporo  forttfleattona  vara  plannad  for  a  float  eA  bat- 
ti^aa.  MtatoVbattlMlilpa  bava  baan  moatly  in  tba  Bngllah 
^!SrJB  atDoa  tba  Moroeean  erlaaa  of  1901  and  1011.  It  may  ba 
BMnyyaara  bafora  Britain  ean  aand  any  of  bar  batOedilpa  farther 

FtorttfytB*  tba  aanrtMr  Strait  o(  Malaeea  at  Slng^Mn  Is  a  British 
defenaaprecautlon.  Tha  uurpoaea  aia  to  prorent  any  Waatem  Pa- 
etfle  power  t**'«at«nlnf  ttia  Indian  Bmirtre  and  atoo  to  have  at 
band  anaTal  fweaontba  flank  of  any  poaafbla  Japaneaecgpanalop 
to  Auatialla.  A  0anea  at  a  globa  not  at  a  map-^win  lUuatrata 
thla  by  Aowli«  tha  rriattre  poaltfcma  of  Btngapore,  Japan,  and 
AiMtralla.  The  dlatanma  are:  Hng^ora  to  Japan,  8,400  geo- 
Ktmphleal  nilBB:  8li«apoca  to  Anstralla.  IjBOO;  Japan  to  Australia. 
S.4«rJ<iP>B  to  PblllpplBM,  IjBOO:  Japan  to  her  Pallew  group  to 
SAOe. 

OOB  BnMxmt  tBfWmBKt 
jlliMtlmi    gangiaidilfally  and  aa  to  nai^bon  and 

_  majtly  dtfarant  fkem  that  of  B&gbmd.    England  la  oom- 

pallad  to  eonvoy  fbod  fralgbtan  long  dlstaaeaa  or  ounre  In  war: 
ataaia  ntillgeil  to  run  riaka  to  p»eaerTe  tba  tiaadoin  of  the  aaaa. 
If  our  paSa  faal  tba  urge  to  apand  yet  oBara  aaonay  for  defanaa. 
tbay  would  ba  wlae  to  put  auch  funda  Into  •*«'^j»*5f«J**P 
battieabtnt  aei^y  to  kaen  paoa  with  Britain.  Why  Brttabi  builds 
^y^tbaftiwhtiTe  wbanbSrnMat  Tulnerabla  "frantlcr"  la  the 
Bhma  It  Is  dlAeult  to  aae.  A  grand  float  will  novar  again  lie 
aafbly  bi  floMa  Flow;  tba  liangers  tnm.  anaaay  alronft  would  forca 
aaob  a  flaaftto  oonatant  aaoveaaoU  and  dbporalom. 

Tou  mentlOB  tba  praHura  of  Aiuatlcan  angar  and  farm  groupa 
In  aiding  tba  \\%mam  ^  tha  PhU^iirtna  Indepandanoe  bill  a  few 
laaia  ago.  Tte  praaent  atrong  moivamant  to  amend  that  ^  ao 
aa  to  K^'<^  tba  PhOlpplnea  to  tba  unitad  Btatea*  undor  aoma  fwm 
of  »»«««inn  itataa.  hM  tha  aopport  of  tha  augur  intareete^  the 
Pbllimr*irri  This  plan  Ux  tha  Unttad  Stataa  to  aocapt  responsl- 
btltty'fortba  ^dmam  of  tha  PblUpplnaa  aboold  ba  oonalderad  with 
tba  plan  for  a  parmaMnt  ^-^'«*»"  naval  baaa  at  Manila.  There 
'        at  Manila  for  tha  Unitad  Stataa^  bacauae  Japan  Uee 


aouaialy  batwatt  the  tJnltod  Btatea  and  Manila.    A  baae  la  a  forti- 
fied plaoa  tram  wblob  forosa  advanoa  and  to  which  tbay  may 


faU  back. 


At  beat  Oongreaa  can  build  at  Manila  only  an  axpoaed 
iimt.  Wotdd  we  ba  jlemil  tf  Japan  built  a  naval 
■tatloB  near  tha  Oulf  of  Sonthem  GaUfomla?  Any  advanced 
■Ktal  aaUent  wa  might  buUd  at  Manila  oould  readily  be  bombed 
tiom  tha  air  fitim  bMsa  In  Japan  ttaalf  and  from  baaaa  In  tba 
Bonlna  and  at  Formoaa.  vary  near  the  Fhll^lnea. 


■SiATIOMaHJF 

A  raported  plan  for  bnmadlate  Independenoe  aeoompanled  by  a 
trade  ttvaty  appeared  to  be  qfulto  like  the  Brltlah-Iraq  treaty  of 
IMO  Such  a  plan  woukl  maan  that  tha  Unitad  States  would 
w>«i«t«tti  a  uimiatiHaata  over  tha  Indapandent  Philippine  Republic, 
under  such  a  plan  the  PhUlpplna  State  oould  join  the  League  of 
Hatlona  and  make  tieatlea  with  and  aend  ministers  to  other  coun- 
trlea.  Tha  Unitad  0tatas  and  the  BcpobUe  of  the  Phlllpplnea 
would  ba  tai  a  military  alllanae  to  aid  eadh  other  In  eaae  of  war 
with  a  third  power.  Waahlngton  would  have  no  veto  on  Philippine 
leglalatton  and  oould  Utlar?ana  m  Pbfllpplne  alfalia  only  to  pro- 
tect tha  government  at  Manila  In  great  emergencies. 

Tba  coat  of  any  auA  anmngamant  would  naturally  be  coloasal 
to  tha  American  tazpayara.  First,  an  army  of  American  eoldlerB 
would  have  to  ba  T"f*"**«~^  at  Manila.  Second,  the  United  Statea 
would  bava  to  buUd  a  naw  flaat  to  defend  tba  FblUppinea.  Such 
a  Seat  would  bava  to  be  at  least  as  large  as  the  fleet  of  Japan. 


TO  w. 

Wa  would  do  wan  to  latum  to  our  own  fblrly  oonsMent  national- 
datanaa  policy.  Thla  poUey  eama  to  us  from  our  first  President. 
W  bad  tlUs  poUey  untU  It  was  brofean  Into  by  two  dramatle  ax- 
takbw  ovar  tba  FhilUmtnaa  and  ablnplng  a  groat  fltfd 
„  Burapa.    Tba  Maa  in  tokli«  tba  Thii^m'^am  was  to  pro- 

'our  trade  with  China:  now  many  paaooa  propoaa  that  wa 

anst  orotact  Ohlna  to  guard  tba  FblUppmas.  Wb  bava  now  eom- 
metdal  trade  with  Japan  wblob  la  far  greater  than  our  oomWnad 
China  and  FMUppiaa  tiada. 

HoUliM  tha  nmippfas  will  lavolvu  us  In  a  war  with  Japan  at 
aomatlma:  It  nay  akao  plaoa  on  tba  Ubltsd  Btatsa  tba  ra^analbfl- 
tty  for  fluppnasHv  a  Fmptao  revolt  against  tba  loeal  govanment 
rt  tS^SaToaiSc^  JiimS  dMaaeas  would  ba  for  ttia  Ubttad 

Tba  Ubltad  BUtea  should  withdraw  from  tba  Fhntpptnas  and 
ffeom  tha  Ortant.  Wa  bava  no  tHTltoryln  Asia  proper  and  no 
poMtiCTJ  intsiarta  at  aU  In  Adia.  Tba  ubitad  Stataa  la  not  tha 
■OHdlui  of  Aalatle  morale  attd  wo  are  not  going  to  IntarfMa  In 
Aslatle  aSbtra.  Tba  futora  of  saatsm  Asm  will  Inovltebly  ba 
tiad  by  tba  people  who  Uva 


). 


JMor  OaaaralL  UMtad  Clalaa  Army  (J 
«*  M^  int. 


Beorsanization  of  Federal  Jndiciaiy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  12,  1937 


RADIO  KrvrMOBUi  BT  HON.  PATRICK  H.  DREWBY.  OF  VIBOXKIA, 

ON  APRIL  9,   1937 


Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recosd  a  radio  address 
delivered  on  Friday,  April  9.  1937,  by  Hon.  Patuck  H. 
DuwKT,  Representative  from  the  Fourth  District  <rf  Vir- 
finia  and  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Congres- 
sional Committee,  relative  to  the  proposed  reorganization  of 
the  Federal  Judiciary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcobd,  as  follows: 

THs  paasiBaarr's  cotjst  paoposAi.  shottlb  be  nsnuTBi 

The  suggestion  of  the  President  that  eiz  additional  Justices  be 
Idaoed  on  the  SufHreme  Covtrt,  whether  unintentionally  or  other- 
wise, makes  passible,  if  the  suggestion  be  adopted  by  Congress,  a 
eertous  change  In  the  f vindamental  form  of  the  Oovemment  of  the 
united  States. 

The  question  Is  not  necessarily  abstruse  or  obscure.  In  Its  final 
analysis  it  Is  easUy  understood.  It  is  admitted  that  the  proposal 
does  not  call  for  an  interpretation  of  constitutional  law.  Tha 
college  president  and  the  man  in  the  street  may  express  their 
opinkms  in  varying  phrases,  but  the  common  run  of  men  have  the 
Intdllgence  and  the  will  to  make  the  decision  whether  they  want 
their  power  In  their  Oovenunent  to  remain  in  their  own  hands  aa 
fixed  in  their  Constitution,  or  whether  they  desire  to  yield  their 
power  into  the  hands  of  another,  thereby  establishing  a  possibility 
of  the  ultimate  loss  of  all  their  power  and  a  precedent  that  might 
eoneelvably,  in  the  hands  of  a  man  not  as  able  and  honest  as  our 
present  Executive,  be  used  adversely  to  their  interests. 

Tbe  provision  of  the  Constitution  contained  in  article  n,  section 
S,  reads:  '^e  (the  President)  shall  from  time  to  time  recommend 
to  their  consideration  (the  Congress)  such  measures  as  he  shall 
Judge  necessary  and  expedient."  In  the  exercise  of  this  constitu- 
tional privilege  the  President  sent  his  message  concerning  the 
Supreme  Court,  for  these  remarks  will  only  apply  to  this  one 
subject.  Having  done  his  duty  as  the  Executive  in  recommending 
this  measure,  which  he  Judged  "necessary  and  expedient",  it  then 
becomes  my  duty  and  the  duty  of  other  Members  of  the  Congress 
to  give  the  recommendation  careful  and  conscientious  considera- 
tion. If  the  Members  of  the  Congress  reach  the  conclusion  that 
the  proposal  la  neither  necessary  nor  expedient,  then  clearly  under 
their  oath  it  is  their  duty  to  well  and  faithfully  dlschaige  that 
duty  by  opposing  the  legislation  suggested.  There  is  no  occasion 
for  hanh  or  contemptuous  reference  by  either  the  proponent  or 
the  opponent  of  recommended  legislation.  Each  under  the  oath 
of  his  oflloe  has  his  duty  to  perf  <Hin,  one  to  recommend,  the  other 
to  consider.    Then  the  latter  enacts,  or  refuses  to  enact,  such 

It  seems  strange  that  such  a  plain  and  simple  statement  should 
have  to  be  made,  but  when  Members  of  the  Congrees  of  the 
United  States,  of  equal  dignity  In  our  form  of  government,  with 
the  Executive  and  the  Judiciary,  and  outstanding  citizens  of  tha 
oountry  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  at  heart,  are  classed. 
becauae  of  their  opposition  to  this  legislation,  as  "the  same  ele- 
ments of  opposition'*  which,  by  inference,  attempted  to  prevent 
lMfni»«*r1#'  movements  for  the  care  of  the  ill-nourished,  ill-dad. 
and  Ul-houaed,  then  protest  mtist  be  made  by  those  whose  inde- 
pradenee  of  thought  and  action  Is  thus  impugned.  I  am  oppoaed 
to  this  lai^lslatlon — for  I  believe  It  to  be  neither  necessary  nor 
expedient,  and  In  addition  it  establishes  a  dangerous  precedent  in 
our  form  of  government.  I  have  great  admiration  for  the  Prert- 
dent  and  high  regard  for  the  dignity  of  his  oOce,  and  believe  in 
the  bonaaty  of  his  purpose  In  recommending  this  legislation,  but 
I  claim  for  my  oOce  as  Representative  an  equal  dignity  and 
for  myaalf  the  right  as  a  dtlzen  of  the  United  Statea  to  place 
loyalty  to  my  oountry  above  that  of  adherence  to  the  views  of 
the  Executive. 

I  cannot  be  classed  as  being  a  part  of  the  "same  elements  of 
eppoaltkm"  that  opposed  former  policies  of  the  administration, 
for  I  gave  my  services  willingly  and  wholeheartedly  to  Insure 
the  oontlnuance  of  the  admlnlstratlmi.  and  the  control  of  the 
poUdes  of  the  Oovemment  by  the  Democratic  Party.  But  thla 
propoeal  Is  not  and  should  not  be  made  a  subject  of  partisan 
debate.  The  Issue  goes  too  deep  Into  the  center  of  the  system 
of  the  Government  of  this  oountry  to  become  confused  by  partl- 
aana  striving  for  political  advantage.  Every  dtlsen.  whether  ha 
be  Oemoctat  or  Bepubllean.  la  eoncemed  with  a  dianga  In  tb« 
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administration  of  Jostiee  as  between  man  and  man  in  our  courts. 
I  am  presenting  my  view  solely  as  an  American  dtlsen. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  In  the  discussion  of  this  subject 
of  the  most  serious  Import  to  ttie  oountry  and  Ita  people  there 
should  be  brou^t  into  play  the  uee  of  such  words  as  denote  hos- 
tility. There  should  be  no  "fight"  by  any  of  the  three  great 
divisions  of  the  Oovemment  with  the  others — each  baa  Ita  func- 
tion and  shoxUd  be  permitted  to  function  withoxit  undue  Inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  one  with  the  other.  The  people  are  dt- 
Izens  of  a  common  country  and  they  have  the  right  to  demand 
of  each  division  that  there  be  cooperation  for  the  general  wel- 
fare— not  antagonism.  And  the  people  ate  demanding  that  this 
proposal  be  carefully  considered  by  the  Congress,  for  eventiully 
it  may  affect  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  this  country.  It 
should  not  be  hastUy  adopted.  As  representatives  of  the  people, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  safeguard  the  power  of  the 
people  which  has  been  placed  in  their  hands  to  defend,  preserve, 
and  protect.  The  pe<^le  understand  the  illustration  of  the  three 
governmental  plow  horses,  and  they  agree  that  the  team  of  three 
should  pull  as  one,  but  they  have  not  yet  decided  which  one  of 
the  three  is  "plunging  off  in  another  direction."  Everybody  was 
agreed  that  business  conditions  were  better  and  the  fidd  was 
being  well  plowed,  or  so  they  thought.  This  proposal  did  not 
come  from  the  Judiciary,  which  was  moving  along  in  the  way 
It  had  always  moved,  interpreting  legislation  as  to  its  accord  with 
the  Constitution;  nor  did  it  come  from  Congress,  which  was  dis- 
charging its  duty  as  best  it  could,  drafting  legislation  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people.  No;  this  prt^Msal  came  from  the  Execu- 
tive, and  the  field  has  not  been  plowed  since  its  receipt  by  the 
Congress.  Little  work  has  been  done  and  further  woiic  cannot 
be  done  until  this  matter  of  supreme  importance  has  been  de- 
cided. The  people  would  prefer  the  pictxire  of  the  Spirit  of  "76, 
the  patriots  moving  forward,  heads  high,  and  keeping  step  to 
brave  music,  under  the  folds  of  the  Nation's  flag. 

It  ts  essential  also  before  examining  the  question  of  the  neces- 
sity or  expediency  of  this  pr(^;>oeed  legislation  to  refresh  our 
knowledge  of  the  Constitution  as  an  Instrument  of  government. 
Was  the  Constitution  Intended  to  be  rigid  or  flexible?  The  answer 
is — and  this  goes  to  the  core  of  the  whole  question — it  was  in- 
tended to  be  rigid,  imtll  the  pecyle  changed  it.  As  provision  was 
made  in  the  docimient  Itself  for  such  changes  as  the  pec^le  de- 
sired, it  must  be  tamed  "flexible.'*  In  the  Constitution  is  lodged 
the  power  of  the  people.  The  pec^e  gave  the  C<Hi8titution  to  the 
country  that  their  rights  and  liberties  should  be  known  and  pre- 
served as  they  gave  it  and  only  the  people  can  take  it  away.  There 
is  no  other  power,  by  direction  or  indirection,  that  can  change  it 
except  it  be  done  by  the  will  of  the  people  In  the  manner  pre- 
scribed, viz,  by  amendment.  It  Is  said  that  the  process  of  chuige 
by  amendment  is  hard  to  obtain.  That  is  true.  It  was  inten- 
tionally made  dUBcult  for  the  express  reason  that  if  it  be  kept 
rigid  until  the  people  see  the  absolute  necessity  for  a  change  then 
there  will  be  a  feeillng  of  security  in  the  basic  law  that  will  tend 
to  permanence  of  our  governmental  institutions.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  were  easy  to  change  it.  then  it  would  finally  become 
not  a  Constitution  but  a  code  of  laws.  The  result  would  be  that 
at  any  time  a  sufficiently  powerful  majority,  carried  away  by  the 
political  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  inight  ignore  or  destroy  the 
rights  of  Impotent  minorities.  Some  may  think  that  this  would 
be  desirable  but  our  political  fluctuations  are  too  sudden  for  any 
man,  whether  he  be  at  the  bottom  or  the  top  of  political  contnd 
to  take  a  chance  so  subversive  of  our  form  of  government. 

The  United  States  has  prospered  under  its  system  of  govern- 
ment. Starting  from  nothing,  as  might  be  said,  it  has  devdoped 
into  the  most  important  Nation  on  earth,  as  its  citizens  fondly 
believe.  The  Supreme  Court  in  the  exercise  of  its  powers  has  often 
passed  upon  legislation  desired  by  the  Executive  and  the  Congress 
and  dedared  it  mvalld.  Preddents  have  objected  and  Congress 
has  objected  but  the  Supreme  Court  has  replied  "The  will  that 
prevails  is  the  will  of  the  people,  expressed  in  the  Constitutl<m 
which  they  have  enacted",  as  was  so  tersdy  stated  by  a  distin- 
guished student  of  oiur  form  of  government.  And  this  same  au- 
thority further  said,  "To  construe  the  law,  that  is,  to  elviddate 
the  will  of  the  people  as  supreme  lawgiver,  is  the  beginning  and 
end  of  their  duty."  Reference  should  also  be  made  to  the  remarks 
of  James  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  has  been  called  "one  of  the 
deepest  thinkers  and  moat  exact  reaeoners"  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787,  when  in  addressing  the  Pennsylvania  Congreaa 
of  1788,  he  said,  "Perhapa  some  politician  who  has  not  cooddered 
with  sufficient  accuracy  our  p^tlcal  systems  would  observe  that 
In  our  govemmenta  the  supreme  power  was  vested  In  the  consti- 
tutions. This  opinion  approachea  the  truth  but  does  not  readi 
It.  The  truth  Is  that  In  our  governments  the  supreme  abadute 
and  uncontrdlable  power  remains  in  tbe  people.  As  our  oonetl- 
tutlona  are  superior  to  our  leglslaturea  so  the  people  are  superior 
to  our  constltutlona." 

lliere  must  be  some  final  arbiter  In  whom  the  pe<q>le  have  con- 
fidence to  render  the  final  decision.  Under  the  Constitution,  and 
under  their  oath  to  Interpret  It  and  validate  all  legislation  con- 
sonant with  it,  for  all  the  years  of  this  Nation  the  Supreme  Court 
has  been  doing  Its  duty  as  seemed  to  It  right  and  proper  In  ren- 
dering its  decldons.  The  people  have  accepted  their  verdict. 
Some  have  objected  to  Its  Judgment  at  one  time  or  another,  but 
the  people  have  aeemed  content  to  abide  by  Its  InterpretatUm  and 
have  received  it  In  good  faith.  No  one  knows  what  dangers  have 
been  avoided  by  this  wlUlngnees  of  the  people  to  accept  this 
method  of  settling  their  disputes  and  disagreements.  So  there  has 
grown  up  a  very  proper  regard  and  reverence  for  tbe  Court  and  a 


very  decided  opinion  among  the  peofde  that  tbe  system  that  baa 
woitod  aooeptably  for  ISO  years  should  not  be  lightly  changed. 
Some  will  Immediately  aay  "The  system  will  not  be  changed — 
the'  Siqireme  Court  wUl  still  have  Its  power — no  change  Is  made 
except  In  the  niunber  of  Justlcea."  Ordinarily,  that  would  be  true 
and  the  argument  would  reeolve  Itself  Into  a  dlscuadon  of  bow 
many  Justices  there  sbofuld  be — ^whethw  tbe  Court  would  functloo 
better  with  a  larger  or  a  smaller  number.  At  thla  time,  however, 
when  there  has  been  Irritation  manifested  that  the  ftipreme 
Court  has  dedded  certain  leglalatlon  was  not  in  keeping  with  the 
Ocmstitutlon.  there  would  be  reasonable  grotind  for  assumption 
that  the  propoeal  Is  put  forward  in  order  that  such  legtdatlon 
would  be  dedared  constitutional  Instead  of  unconstitutional.  Tbe 
decldon  has  been  rendered.  It  is  finaL  The  pec^de  have  ac- 
cepted it. 

There  is  no  special  virtxie  In  the  number  15  any  more  than 
in  the  niuiber  9.  To  add  six  more  would  simply  Increase  the 
cost  to  the  pe<q;>le  In  that  they  would  have  to  bear  the  expense 
of  six  more  than  now  constitute  the  Coxnt.  The  present  mem- 
bership is  composed  of  men  learned  in  the  law  with  years  of  ex- 
perience and  study  of  the  Constitution.  No  fault  has  been  found 
with  their  ability  or  integrity.  Any  matter  arising  under  the  Con- 
stitution could  safely  be  left  to  their  Interpretation,  except  legis- 
lation some  wish  to  become  the  law  of  the  land  which  has  here- 
tofore been  adjudged  imconstitutlonal  by  the  present  Judges.  Tbe 
condudon  is  Inescapable  that  it  is  hoped  the  new  Judgee.  If  ap- 
pointed, will  render  a  different  Intopretatlon  than  has  be«i 
already  rendered.  Otherwise  there  would  be  no  point  In  simply 
enlarging  their  number.  This  Is  now  virtually  admitted  by  wit- 
nesses advocating  the  proposal  testifying  bdore  the  Senate  oom- 
mittee.  At  first  there  were  certain  reasons  given  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Court.  As  the  argument  was  shown  not  to  be  correct 
In  its  statement  of  facts,  the  real  argument  was  then  advanced. 
Tlz,  that  it  was  desired  to  have  certain  legislation  declared  consti- 
tutional which  had  previoudy  been  hdd  unconstitutional.  It 
then  necessarily  follows  that  a  precedent  is  established  of  chang- 
ing the  number  for  the  pxupose  of  having  certain  legldatlon  de- 
dared valid  which  wotild  otherwise  be  declared  invaUd.  If  thla 
pwpose  could  be  accomplished  by  adding  six  it  could  be  aoo(»n- 
plished  by  adding  more — any  number  to  attain  the  desired  result. 
With  stronger  reasoning,  instead  of  a  rigid  constitution,  flexible 
only  to  the  will  of  the  people,  you  would  have  a  constitution  sub- 
ject, not  to  the  wlU  of  the  people,  but  to  the  will  of  the  Execu- 
tive or  Congress  or  both.  In  fact,  you  would  have  no  Constitu- 
tion at  all,  such  as  it  is  now,  for  you  would  have  destroyed  It, 
and  the  will  of  the  President  becomes  tbe  law  of  the  land.  This 
possibility  is  certainly  existent  and  if  the  possibility  becomes  an 
accomplished  fact,  then  the  fundamental  form  of  our  govern- 
ment has  been  materially  changed. 

Why  did  the  Executive  declare  this  legislation  to  be  "neoeasary't 

It  mtist  be  noted  that  the  proposal  with  reference  to  placing 
additional  Judges  on  the  Supreme  Court  was  tied  up  with  reoom- 
mendatitms  fw  district  and  circuit  courts.  The  reasons  given  as 
applicable  to  the  recommendations  for  district  and  circuit  courts 
also  were  applied  generally  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Tet  the 
reasons  given  in  some  cases  were  applicable  to  district  and  circuit 
courts  alone  and  were  not  applicable  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

First,  reference  was  made  to  the  congesticm  of  the  calendar. 
This  was  easily  remedied  in  the  lower  courts,  but  it  waa  found 
that  there  was  no  congestion  In  the  calendar  of  ttie  Supreme 
Court;  therefore  this  reason  can  be  eliminated  so  far  as  the 
Supreme  Court  is  concerned. 

Second,  it  was  propoeed  to  make  the  Judiciary  more  elastic  by 
providing  for  temporary  transfers  of  circuit  and  district  Judges. 
In  its  terms  this  did  not  i4>ply  to  the  Supreme  Court — It  referred 
only  to  circuit  and  district  courts. 

Third,  to  furnish  the  Supreme  Court  practical  assletanea  In 
supervising  the  conduct  of  the  budness  in  the  lower  courts. 
Tills  was  to  be  done  by  establishing  the  office  of  a  proctor,  and 
In  its  terms  did  not  make  applicable  to  the  Supreme  Court  the 
necessity  of  six  additional  Judges. 

Fourth,  to  diminate  Inequality,  uncertainty,  and  delay  In  tbe 
determination  of  constitutional  questions.  No  Inequality  or  un- 
certainty was  shown  to  be  applicable  to  the  Supreme  Court  m  Ita 
determination  of  such  qiiestions. 

As  to  delay  and  cost  to  lltlganta,  there  were  no  facta  eltad  to 
show  that  15  Judges  would  take  any  shorter  time  to  dedde  than 
would  9  Judges.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  probabUltlea  are  that 
It  would  take  longer  for  15  Judges  to  determine  a  case  than  It 
would  take  9.  Certainly  there  is  no  ground  to  bdleve  tbat  tba 
cost  to  litigants  would  be  any  leas,  "nie  procedtue  mvdved  Is  tbe 
same  and  tbe  cost  would  probably  be  about  the  same.  Tberafore 
none  of  the  four  reaaons  became  ^iplieable  to  the  Supreme  Ooort. 

Why  did  the  Executive  recommend  this  legldatlon  aa  "expe- 
dient"? This  word  has  such  broad  Implications  tbat  It  may  be 
said  this  question  was  answered  not  q>eelflcally  but  by  tbe  reoom- 
mendatlon  taken  In  Ita  entirety.  Attention  might  be  called  to  tbe 
fact  that  the  expediency  cf  the  legislation  seemed  to  have  been 
overlooked.  However,  the  Attorney  Oeneral  In  an  addreas  broad- 
cast on  February  14  probably  throws  light  on  this.  He  wanted 
to  know  in  a  rhetorical  qiieatlon  why  the  Supreme  Court  shoold 
be  granted  a  "gpecial  exemption  from  the  plan",  and  be  said  no 
one  had  explained  that  to  him.  Maybe  no  one  waa  presumptuous 
enough  to  think  that  the  Attorney  Oeneral  of  tba  United  Btatea 
should  be  Informed  tbat  tbe  Supreme  Court  waa  tbe  court  of  1^ 
reeort  and  that  their  decision  was  finaL  Then  he  said,  "What, 
then.  Is  tbe  real  objection?"    Answering  bis  own  question,  ba 
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imiltd  to  titiTitIf  as  follows:  '^t  !•  ttxaptj  this:  Tliose  wbo  wish  to 
nisiisiiii  tfas  atstus  quo  wsnt  to  ntoln  on  tht  bench  judges  who 
may  bo  viltad  wmb  to  veto  progrssrivf  BaoMuns."  If  this  be  tove. 
OiiHi  the  ooralhury  Is  true,  that  thoae  who  wish  to  change  -the 
BtitiM  qno  want  to  piaoe  on  the  beach  judges  who  may  be  relied 
'  to  austala  un»iesali»e  measures.  In  an  analysU  at  this 
the  flnt  teouble  aiteM  In  defining  what  are  1>rogresBlT« 
What  aiw  -pngtmmtt*  measuzes**  and  who  will  decide 
is  "IS  ug. I  ssslxn"  and  what  Is  not  progressive?  Not  every 
th^soBwone  caUs  'progressive"  Is  necessarUy  "i»x>- 
In  the  4ff!"«"^"  of  the  word  as  It  exists  In  the  minds  of 
ill  others.  Our  lunatic  anrluau  are  full  of  people  who  are  thare 
becauss  they  advocated  something  they  called  "progiesstve"  but 
which  everybody  else  caOad  "nonsense."  Who  wlU  decide  what  la 
a  -praoesslve  measure"?  "Aye,  there's  the  rub."  Surely  the  At- 
torney Oenval  would  not  bUthaly  unrtfTtalra  the  tremendous 
rcoMmalbUlty  of  decidli«  what  measures  were  progressive  that  the 
j^as  might  be  relied  up  to  sustain.  The  matter  has  not  been 
clMtfed  up  by  the  words  of  the  Attorney  General:  only  the  real  rea- 
son for  placing  sddlt>nn^  judgea  on  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
hetetof  ore  has  been  obeeursw  la  now  brought  out  Into  the  light  of 
day. 

But  the  matter  as  a  whole  has  not  been  stated  correctly  by  the 
Attotney  Ocneral.  Judges  should  not  be  placed  on  the  Supreme 
Court  baoauM  they  can  be  "relied  i^on"  to  veto  what  some  think 
aia  ufniiisslifi  measures,  nor  because  they  can  be  relied  upon  to 
saitalh  what  aome  think  are  progressive  measurea.  The  prime 
TMsofi  for  appointing  judgea  Is  the  exact  antithesis  of  this  state- 
ment. Justtosa  are  put  on  the  Supreme  Bench  to  declare  honestly 
mtu^  oansclflntlously  that  certain  lugtr'***""  brought  before  them 
is  In  accord  or  Is  not  in  accord  with  the  Constitution,  regardlees 
<tf  whether  anyone  thinks  such  legislation  Is  progressive  or  not 


The  eharge  is  made  that  the  Supreme  Ooort  has  usurped  the 
powers  of  the  Ksaeutlve  and  the  Cougress  There  can  be  no  usur- 
pation by  the  Court  so  long  as  it  decides  such  oasee  as  are  brought 
before  tt  In  aooordanee  with  what  It  thinks  Is  the  law.  No  one 
ehargee  thrt  It  has  deUberately  setod  and  used  oiBoes.  functions, 
powers,  or  rights  which  belonged  to  other  divisions  of  the  Oov- 
emmcnt.  The  diarge  Is  merely  that  Its  decision  Is  not  the  deci- 
sion some  othciB  might  have  made.  Usurpation,  if  usurpation 
then  be.  can  ba  far  more  readily  applied  to  other  divisions  of  the 
Oovanmient  for  the  prcyoeal  would  usurp  not  merely  the  power 
of  the  Supremo  Court  but.  what  la  far  more  important.  It  would 
usurp  the  power  of  the  peofOe  of  the  United  Statea.  TIm  Stqureme 
Court  wae  Intended  by  the  foundets  to  protect  the  people  of  the 
Statea  than  the  usurpiatloa  of  power  by  the  Saecutive  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  CoBgreas  on  the  other.  So  thla  device  of  govern- 
ment, new  departure  as  tt  was  from  other  governmental  systems, 
was  made  into  an  independent  judiciary,  when  by  unanimous  vote 
tn  the  oonventlon  of  17B7.  the  judges  were  appointed  for  life  and 
tt^w^m^  indtpim'UT?*  of  legislative  or  executive  oontnd.  The  Preai- 
denfa  praposal  dsatvoys  that  Independence  whenever  the  Bmcuttve 
and  Ooi^rBai  ItgMtitir  tir  r-"*'**  ""***  *  imtwh—-  rf  «iMttinimi  |TMiffBs 
that  the  duly  considered  views  of  incumbent  judgee  may  be  ovo-- 
rldden.  It  Is  trus  that  their  Ufe  tenure  still  makea  them  inde- 
pendent, in  a  eenee,  but  oould  they  remain  Independent  In  their 
iftnT*rT^  If  they  thought  that  at  any  time  their  rulings  dlqdeaaed 
see  or  the  Sracuttve  th«y  would  be  vlztually  superseded  by  a 
who  might  be  placed  on  the  bench  to  render  opinions  more 
ig  to  "the  powers  that  be"t    Woukl  they  not  be  senaiUve  to 


such  prooedute  to  an  extent  that  woukl  influence  their  judgment? 
Who  WOU14  than  say  that  the  power  of  the  peopi»  aa  eipreesed  in 
the  OMMtltutfrrm  has  not  shifted  ttom  the  people  to  the  Xxecutlve 
and  the  iMlsiatlTii  body?  What  haa  become  of  the  security  of  the 
power  of  tBe  people,  which  the  fatheis  thought  they  had  Irrevoca- 
My  provided  In  that  great  doeumaat.  the  Conatttutlon?  There  Is 
only  one  aaawar:  The  power  of  the  people  as  equessed  In  their 
CSoiMtlitvtlQa  Is  forever  lost. 


Labor  and  LefisUtioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PAT  McCARRAN 

OF  KXVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  AprQ  9, 1937 


RtXaO    /H-M^PMBft  BT   I.  IC.  ORNBUBN.   BiaUCA'ABT  OP  TBH 
mnOR  LABBL  TBADBS  OBPABTMBTr.  AliTtBICAN 
T10N  OP  LABOR 


Ifir.  lIcCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  on  Mbniuy  IS.  19ST. 
lir.  L IC  Ocnbum.  aecretaxy  and  treasurer  of  the  union  label 
trades  denartment  of  the  American  Federatton  of  Labor, 
delivered  a  very  tntoeatlnf  radio  address  on  the  subject  oC 
labor  and  T..g4A»tow  i  ask  nrnntmons  oonseiit  that  tt 
be  prtated  In  the  Appendix. 


Without  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RIOOB9,  as  follows: 

I  desire  to  ezpiees  the  deep  i^ypredatlon  of  the  American  labor 
movement  for  utia  opportunity  to  broadcast  over  the  coast-to- 
coast  network  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  system.  Radio  Is 
our  meat  effective  rryftvutti  of  communication  with  the  millions  of 
labor  unionists  and  their  sympathizers  who  have  so  loyally  pat- 
ronised those  firms  that  display  the  union  label,  shop  card,  and 
button.  The  efforts  of  the  members  of  labor  unions,  ladles'  auxil- 
\mrim.  union-label  leagues,  and  their  friends  are  bringing  definite 
results.  Tnaa.  all  sections  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  we 
are  receiving  requests  for  union-label  directories.  Many  manu- 
facturers are  seeing  information  about  how  they  may  obtain  the 
right  to  use  the  union  label,  and  thousands  of  merchants  are  ask- 
ing for  lists  of  Industries  that  display  the  union  label  on  their 
products. 

The  moat  tragic  econcnnlc  problem  in  America  today  is  unem- 
ployment. The  only  practical  solution  that  has  been  offered  Is 
the  shorter  workweek — a  remedy  which  has  been  constantly  advo- 
cated by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  With  shorter  work- 
ing hours  the  millions  of  men  and  wonxen  who  are  still  without 
ntamal  employment  can  be  put  back  to  work.  It  Is  appropriate  to 
recall  the  words  of  the  great  emancipator,  Abraham  Lincoln,  who 
said:  "So  long  as  one  man  who  1b  willing  to  work  is  seeking  em- 
ployment and  cannot  find  it,  the  hours  of  labor  are  too  long."  A 
decrease  In  wtMrklng  hours  would  put  more  wage  earners  on 
steady  Jobs,  and  with  no  reduction  in  wages,  purchasing  power 
would  be  increased.  This  is  the  only  way  to  pass  around  the 
"spotty"  prosperity  that  Is  now  being  enjoyed  by  a  few. 

Working  hours  are.  however,  on  the  Increase  at  the  preeent 
time.  Before  the  N.  R.  A.,  from  January  1982  to  June  1933.  the 
vrorkweek  in  American  indvistry  was  41%  houn;  the  codes  cut  It 
to  37%  hours;  but  at  the  present  time  the  average  workweek  Is 
41 V4  hours.  The  best  way  for  all  workers  to  prevent  a  further 
Increase  In  working  hours  Is  for  them  to  Join  labor  unions,  and 
through  ctdlective-bargaining  agreements  demand  that  employers 
cut  hoiirs  but  not  pay.  In  order  to  even  maintain  the  present 
hours,  workers  and  their  friends  should  pitrchase  only  those  prod- 
ucts which  bear  the  imion  label  and  patronize  only  thoee  services 
that  display  the  shop  card  and  button,  because  in  so  doing  they 
are  upholding  the  wages,  the  hours,  and  the  conditions  of  those 
industries  that  are  maintaining  our  present  purchasing  power. 

One  of  the  most  cheering  notes  of  the  recent  National  Confer- 
ence on  Labor  Legislation  was  sounded  by  President  Roosevelt  In 
his  message  of  greeting  to  the  delegates.  He  interpreted  the  1930 
election  as  a  mandate  from  the  people  for  the  enactment  of  more 
adequate  labor  laws,  and  he  promised  the  National  Government 
would  do  its  part. 

■nie  President  said:  "I  believe  that  this  country  has  last 
[November  ]  given  a  mandate  in  unmistakable  terms  to  its  legis- 
lators and  executives  to  proceed  along  these  lines  \intll  working 
people  throtighout  the  Nation  and  In  every  SUte  are  assured  decent 
worldng  conditions.  These  Include  safe  and  healthftd  places  of 
'^fork,  adequate  care  and  support  when  Incapacitated  by  reason  at 
accident,  industrial  disease,  \inemployment,  or  old  age;  reasonably 
short  working  hours;  adequate  annual  Income;  proper  housing;  and 
elimination  of  child  labor."  We  hope  that  Congress  as  well  aa 
the  executive  departments  of  our  Government  will  not  forget  this 
mandate  of  the  people. 

Among  the  several  beneficial  laws  passed  by  the  last  Congress 
Is  the  Walsh-Healey  Act.  Manufacturers  who  comply  with  It 
riioukl  have  a  distinct  advantage  in  bidding  on  Government  con- 
tracta.  Thia  act  of  Congress  provides  that  In  the  manufacture  or 
fumlahlng  of  materials  and  other  supplies  to  be  purchased  by  the 
Psderal  Government  (in  any  amount  exceeding  $10,000),  the  con- 
tractor must  oomply  vrlth  certain  fair  conditions  in  the  employ- 
ment of  workov.  These  standards  comprise  prevailing  minimum 
wages,  40-hour  week,  and  sanitary  working  conditions.  The  law 
•hm  requires  that  no  boy  under  16  years  at  age,  no  gtrl  under 
18  years  of  age.  and  no  convict  labor  shall  be  employed  by  the 
contractor  or  manufacturer. 

The  union  label  trades  department  la  anxious  to  have  the  scope 
of  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  extended  and  some  "teeth"  placed  in  the 
law.  We  shall  ask  Congress  for  the  enactment  of  amendments  to 
fcdtiee  the  amount  of  purchases  from  $10,000  to  SI  ,000,  with  stiff 
penalties  for  anyone  who  splits  up  purchases  to  evade  this  amoxmt. 
We  also  dealre  a  change  in  the  act  so  that  successful  bidders  will 
be  compelled  to  submit  proof  that  all  materials  used  to  fill  Gov- 
ernment contracts  were  produced  under  fair  labor  conditions. 

The  Walah-Healey  Act  imposes  certain  labor  conditions  that  are 
tax  hannony  with  the  principles  for  which  the  union  label  stands. 
Didustiies  which  have  the  tight  to  display  the  union  label  should 
have  no  difflculty  in  qualifying  as  bidders  for  Government  ocm- 
tracta. 

While  workers  require  remedial  legislation  for  their  Indtistrlal 
ills  and  protective  legislation  for  their  rl^ts  already  gained,  they 
can  help  themselves  through  independent  action  by  buying  ool- 
lecUvely.  They  should  patronize  those  firms  that  display  union 
labels,  diop  cards,  and  buttons.  Collective  buying  is  as  strong 
an  aim  of  the  American  labor  movem^it  aa  collective  bargaining. 
If  WQrters  do  not  buy  their  own  prodtiets  and  services,  they  can- 
not maintain  the  wagee.  hours,  and  conditions  that  they  now  enjoy 
In  America.  It  is  most  assuredly  true  that  tlMy  cannot  better 
their  omdltlons  by  buying  foreign-made  products  and  the  mer- 
chandise of  chlselers  who  employ  child  labor  and  women  at  cooUa 
wacea  In  Industries  In  our  own  land. 

If  American  burineas  flrma.  factories,  and  other  Induatrlea  do 
not  find  a  market  for  their  increased  production,  we  shall  take  a 
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tall  spin  Into  another  depression.  The  only  thing  that  vrlll  keep 
,  recovery  in  its  present  altitude  Is  greater  purchasing  power.  The 
buying  of  union-label  products  is  the  only  way  to  hold  the  speed 
of  the  prosperity  motor  which  is  req\ilred  to  keep  America  at  its 
present  economic  levels. 

The  able  administrator  of  the  W.  P.  A.,  Harry  Hopkins,  recently 
said: 

"For  the  very  life  of  business,  the  mass  of  people  must  be  able  to 
buy,  for  mass  production  is  the  heart  of  the  system.  With  all  the 
talk  about  taking  care  of  the  unemployed  what  is  going  to  take 
care  of  the  unemployed  employer?  Nothing  except  the  consumer's 
dollar." 

In  order  to  be  more  specific,  here  are  many  ways  in  which  all 
workers  and  their  friends  can  help  in  ovir  union-label  campaign : 

Patronize  only  those  firms  that  display  the  union  label,  shop 
card,  or  button. 

Attend  all  meetings  of  your  local  union. 

Form  a  union-label  league  in  your  city. 

Form  a  ladies'  auxiliary  to  your  labor  union. 

Support  your  labor  newspapers. 

Prove  to  the  merchants  that  the  advertising  of  union-label 
merchandise  pays. 

Issue  a  local  directory  of  union  labels  and  a  list  of  merchants 
that  display  them. 

Hold  a  union-label  week  in  your  city. 

Plan  a  imlon-label  exhibit. 

Always  remember  that  you  must  spread  the  gospel  of  the  luiion 
label,  shop  card,  and  button  in  your  community  and  enthuse  your 
local  unions  to  serve  notice  on  all  firms  to  tmionlze  and  sell 
union-made  goods. 

Tou  are  the  one  upon  whom  we  must  depend  to  relay  the 
message  about  union  labels,  shop  cards,  and  buttons. 

I  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  the  thanks  of 
American  labor  for  the  enlightening  exp>os\ire  of  detective  agencies 
that  is  being  made  by  the  Civil  Liberties  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  which  is  headed  by  the  able  United  States  Senator, 
RoBcar  M.  La  FoLLcmt,  Ja.  This  investigation  proves  that  certain 
Industries  have  wasted  millions  of  dollars  in  employing  worthless 
agencies  to  spy  on  labor  unions.  The  methods  used  by  these 
trouble-making  agencies  include  riots  and  other  violent  outrages. 
In  one  case,  a  bomber  was  employed  by  an  antilabor  organization 
to  blast  workers'  homes.  Such  tactics  are  un-American  and  will 
be  condemned  by  all  fair-minded  citizens. 

Industry  should  cooperate  with  organized  labor  and  establish 
collective  bargaining  agreements  in  every  plant  in  America. 
Strikebreakers,  giuunen.  and  company  police  always  caiose  Indus- 
trial warfare.  Instead  of  spending  millions  of  dollars  for  spies, 
stool  pigeons,  company  unions,  and  In  other  antilabor  activities,  if 
labor  and  industrial  leaders  would  sit  down  together  at  a  common 
conference  table  and  intelligently  discuss  their  problems,  it  would 
lead  to  industrial  peace. 

In  addition  to  the  fight  for  better  wages  and  shorter  hours  that 
organized  labor  has  made  for  the  American  people,  labor  unions 
have  been  the  agencies  in  every  community  to  obtain  a  fuller  and 
better  life  for  the  American  people. 

Labor  unions  first  started  the  movement  for  free  public  schools. 
Wage  earners  demanded  schools  so  that  their  children  might  have 
cpportunitles  for  an  education. 

Labor  unions  keep  the  children  of  wage  earners  In  the  school 
and  out  of  factories  and  mines,  because  labor  unionists  are  paid 
wages  which  will  support  a  family.  They  have  been  foremost  in 
demanding  Improvements  in  public  education. 

When  a  worker  makes  more  money,  he  can  spend  more  money. 
Higher  wages  in  your  community  will  better  business.  Workers 
want  and  need  many  things,  such  as  furniture  for  their  homes, 
clothes,  and  food.  If  they  have  higher  wages,  they  can  buy  these 
things. 

Because  labor  unions  help  to  Increase  pay  and  to  make  work 
more  regular,  it  is  possible  for  workers  to  save  against  a  rainy  day. 
Workers'  savings  mean  insxirance  and  bank  deposits.  These  sav- 
ings are  important  to  bankers  and  the  community. 

Labor  unionists  are  home  owners.  Better  Income  makes  a 
better  citizen.  No  one  likes  to  rent  or  live  In  tenements.  All 
people  want  comfortable  homes  in  attractive  surroundings.  The 
labor  union  makes  this  possible  for  the  worker. 

Because  a  labor  xmionlst  works  for  shorter  hours,  workers  have 
leisure  time  to  study  and  read  and  be  better  citizens.  Labor  luiions 
carry  on  adxUt  educational  work,  and  this  work,  depends  upon  the 
public  library. 

The  labor  union  helps  to  make  more. Independent,  healthier,  and 
better  informed  men  and  women  workers. 

These  various  services  contribute  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  com- 
mtinlty.  to  better  and  more  wholesome  living,  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  more  equitable  principles  of  living  and  working  together. 

The  union  label  trades  department  has  had  a  most  successful 
year.  Numerous  union  label  exhibits,  including  the  one  of  the 
Washington  Union  Label  League  in  this  city,  have  been  held  during 
the  past  year.  They  have  been  very  successful.  The  women's  aux- 
iliaries of  the  national  and  international  labor  unions  have  formed 
the  American  Federation  of  Women's  Auxiliaries  of  Labor,  which  Is 
'unusually  active  In  promoting  tmion-label  products.  There  haa 
been  a  substantial  increase  in  the  mmiber  of  union-label  leagues 
throughout  the  country.  Central  labor  unions  have  designated 
special  committees  to  urge  union-lat>el  buying.  In  addition  to  all 
these  organizations,  a  million  farmers  have  beccmie  union-label 
conscious  and  are  demanding  union  services  as  well. 

The  ouUook  for  the  future  Is  very  bright.  The  increased  demand 
for  the  \mion  label  means  that  organized  labor  will  raise  wages. 


shorten  hours,  and  better  the  conditions  of  an  arorkers  In  America. 
The  union  label  is  the  only  guaranty  that  the  merchandise  upon 
which  it  Is  displayed  U  not  made  In  a  sweatad  Industry  or  by 
chUd  labor. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  in  the  papers  about  collective  bar- 
gaining during  the  past  few  months.  It  may  be  Interesting  to  our 
radio  audience  to  know  the  definition  of  this  item.  Collective  bar- 
gaining means  that  the  organized  employees  of  a  trade  ta  industry 
tlu-ough  representatives  of  their  own  choosing  shall  deal  with  the 
employer  or  employers  in  the  making  of  wage  scales  and  working 
conditions.  Collective  bargaining  is  the  only  practical  proposal  for 
adjusting  relations  between  the  management  and  the  workers  In  a 
business  way,  assuring  a  fair  deal  to  both  sides. 

In  1776  ovir  forefathers  put  into  practice  the  principle  d  collec- 
tive bargaining.  In  order  to  settle  certain  grievances  with  a  mon- 
arch the  Thirteen  Original  Colonies  Joined  together  in  a  \mlon. 
which  eventually  became  a  nation.  The  Members  of  Congress 
chosen  by  the  people  to  represent  them  are  similar  to  the  repre- 
sentatives chosen  by  labor  unions  to  represent  them  in  industrial 
problems.  For  any  court  to  declare  the  principle  of  collective  bar- 
gaining unconstitutional  would  be  the  same  as  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  of  America  is  unconstitutional.  Therefore  labor 
unionists  believe  that  this  great  principle  of  collective  bargaining 
is  as  important  to  the  American  labor  movement  as  the  Declaration 
of  Indepxendence  was  to  the  greatest  fomx  of  government  In  tha 
world — our  own  Republic. 


P.  W.  A.  Projects— Where  Bond  Elections  Were 

Held  and  Carried 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  12.  1937 

Mi.  BEITER.  Mr.  Speaker,  prompted  by  the  desire  to 
obtain  a  clear  picture  of  the  non-Pederal  projects  approved 
by  the  examining  divisions  of  the  Public  Works  Administra- 
tion for  which  bond  elections  have  been  held  and  carried 
as  of  April  1,  1937,  I  requested  the  Assistant  Administrator 
of  the  P.  W.  A.  to  furnish  me  a  list  and  have  hereto  attached 
such  list  for  the  information  of  the  House. 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  projects  listed  where  the 
need  has  reached  such  proportions  as  to  be  of  social  and 
economic  necessity  and  that  it  be  corrected  in  the  very  near 
future. 

It  is  clear  that  any  effort  toward  extending  the  P.  W.  A. 
and  making  additional  appropriations  to  complete  not  only 
those  projects  where  bond  elections  have  been  held  but  also 
the  2.987  projects  approved  by  the  examining  division  for 
which  no  allocations  have  been  made  would  create  a  boom 
in  construction  and  business  in  general,  the  likes  which 
would  practically  restore  the  country  to  normal  levels  single- 
handedly. 

ABsoaamo  thc  jobliss 

It  has  become  a  commonplace  to  say  "that  it  is  up  to  busi- 
ness and  industry  to  absorb  the  jobless." 

The  statement  is  a  truism,  but  we  may  as  wen  be  realistic 
about  it.  Business  is  conducted  for  profit;  it  is  not  altru- 
ism. If  you  owned  a  comer  grocery  and  discovered  that  by 
employing  two  clerks  you  could  operate  at  a  profit  but  that 
with  three  clerks  you  would  be  operating  at  a  loss,  it  would 
take  something  more  than  idealistic  preachments  to  induce 
you  to  add  that  extra  clerk.  Only  in  degree  does  the  prob- 
lem of  the  big  corporation  differ  from  that  of  the  comer 
grocer. 

I  think  industry  can  profitably  do  more  than  it  has  yet 
done  to  enlarge  its  pay  rolls.  But  with  the  best  intentions, 
it  will  in  time  reach  the  point  of  diminishing  returns  beyond 
which  I  cannot  honestly  expect  it  to  go  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  present  system- 
Recognizing  that  fact  I  shall  continue  my  efforts  to  con- 
tinue P.  W.  A.  with  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  complete 
the  projects  tLpptoved.  for  I  believe  there  will  be  plenty  for 
all  of  us  to  do  after  indtistry  has  done  the  best  it  can.  and  I 
hope  to  have  your  support  in  this  connection. 
The  list  is  as  follows: 


:A'--^ 
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UMt  Of  flB  pemdtmg  non-Fedmrnl  prof^eta  {approved 


to  eaamining  dtvUknu)  for  whMi  bond  ejection*  have  been  held  and  carried  aa  of 

Apr.  1.  1937  • 


IVkHkUk 


Mala 


%l04t 
W1I51 

wn74 

W12U 


Sab. 


Mooltoa 

Fort  PayiM.. 

Afhford 

PtMoixCity- 
York 


Typo  of  pro)0ct 


POtnUoD  i^ant 

Sanitary  nwar 

Waterworks ; — 

Coarttaooae 

MtmMra'  improvemeats. 


Key 


Loan 


$17,000 


Grant 


$13,009 
2a  4M 
U422 
42,340 
IS.  000 


Total 


$30,900 
2U.464 
12,422 
42,340 
1&.000 


Total  esti- 
mated pro)> 
ect  costs 


$30,900 
45.454 

27.806 
94.068 
40,000 


AKUOMA 


Martoopa  Cooaty. 


School- 


$6,066 


$6,966 


$15,465 


AKKANSAS 


WIMt 
WU7S 


DaWltt.... 
awkSTfUa.. 


HicbsdMol. 
Hospital 


$25,000 


$39,272 
20,464 


$39,272 
45,464 


$87.27$ 
45,464 


CAUrOkHU 


WU17 
W1143 
W1166 
WII94 
W12I7 
WUI6 
W1317 
W1333 
WU7« 
W1443 
W1446 
WI4W 
Wl40i 
W1474 
WI40i 
W14M 
WI4«T 


WIS3» 

wiav 

WIM4 

wuo 

WISM 
WIMB 
WUM 
W1«7 

WUM 

w>«n 

Wl«7 
WMM 
WMS 


WatMaTflla... 

Bwostwater... 
Sacramonto... 
Barstow. 
PadMeol 


....do 

CaUlomia.  SUta  ol 

Saa  Fnaciaoo 

Bantow ......_ 

Oatarto 


Oynaaitam.. 

School 

Electrical  distribation. 

Disposal  plant 

Waterworks 

Swimming  pocd . — 

Stadium 

Waterworks 

Municipal  boflding 

Seiiool „ 

Anditorium 

Schools 

Inicatlon _— . 

Detention  Home 

Schools 

School    

do.„ 

School  buildinc — 

School 

do. 


CtalaVlsU.. 

NatkoalCity. 

bMHo... 

Solsdad. 

MolaT*.. 

Carpiateria.. 


OaUaad. 


tlOD.. 


City  ball  and  J 

HL 
School. 

...do..... 

City  ban _. 

School  additioB 

....do. 

School 

....do _. 

Schools. 

Dock  improvements. 


$48,000 

185,000 


145,000 


20,000 


OOlOOO 


$.■<«,  466 

143, 181 

6,400,000 

39.272 

151.364 

35,181 

16,645 

3.0m,  000 

137.400 

06.272 

180.000 

252.818 

118,636 

18,000 

7P,  101 

105,300 

68,961 

53,181 

16.364 

121.500 

13.776 

67,546 

40.091 

29.250 

16,363 

32,850 

9.360 

60.075 

63.000 

76,283 

72.225 


$66,455 

143,181 

6,40a000 

87,272 

336,364 

35,181 

15.  .S45 

3,060,000 

137,400 
66.272 

180.000 

2S2.S18 

263.636 
18.000 
79.191 

105.300 
68,051 
53.181 
36.364 

121.500 
13.776 
67.545 

100.091 

29,250 

16.363 

32.850 

9.360 

eao75 

63.000 
76.283 
72.225 


$126,465 
318. 141 

i2,ooaooo 

87,272 

336,364 

78,181 

6.800.000 

90&334 

147.372 

400.000 

561.818 

363,636 

40.000 

175, 9H0 

334.000 

153,225 

118^181 

36,364 

270.000 

30.614 

15a  100 

100.001 

6.^000 

36.363 

73.000 

30.800 

135,500 

140.000 

169. 518 

160.500 


COLOKADO 


wan 
mint 

WU7« 

wn7» 

WUM 


Aiapataoa  Coonty. 

Orcalay 

Moota  Vlita.. 

Arrada. 

Oooaty- 


$24,545 
86.400 
72,000 
24.545 

61000 


$24,545 
86.400 
72.000 
31545 
KOOO 


OELAWAaS 


MUted. 


Waterworks. 


$83,250 


$83,290 


nOBIDA 


WU$I 


Caoaty. 


Bridfs. 


143,363 


OKoaou 


Loan  only:  M  paroant,  3;  tf  peroant,  7. 


$.'^545 

192.000 

inaooo 

.M.545 

13a  000 


$185,000 


$06,363 
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List  of  all  pending  non-Federal  projects  (approved  by  examining  divisions)  for  which  bond  elections  have  been  h^ld  and  carried  m  of 

Apr.  1,  i9J7— Continued 


iSAao 

Docket  no. 

Typa  of  project 

Key 

Loan 

Oiant 

Total 

Total  astl- 
aiatad  prot- 
ect oaaU 

Main 

Sab. 

W1020 
W1034 
W1047 
W1063 

Idaho  Falls _     . 

Preston 

Coeur  d'Aleoe—   

Phimmer .„                 .            .      .. 

Bonners  Ferry 

Mesa 

Focatello , 

School 

Waterworks  improvement 

Hospital 

nigh  ^rlinnl     ...„........._.. 



$35,690 
46.767 
61000 
2X900 
33.646 
6.300 
23,727 

$36,650 
46.767 
61 OM 
2X900 
33.646 
6.300 
33.73. 

30X737 

$57,000 
103.927 

isaom 

ML  $00 

W1074 
W1075 
WlOOl 

wioeo 

School  addition 

"irri»tton."rrrrri"~r~~r™"iii""~'~i"i 

School  addition 

71645 
11000 
8X7r 

W1053 
W1104 
W1204 
W1214 
W1232 
W1235 
W1250 
W1274 

wi2go 

W1334 
W1370 
W1537 
W1600 
W1647 
W1682 
W1704 
W1715 
W^1776 
W1777 
W1779 
W1780 
W17W 
W1803 
W1806 
W1807 
W1810 
W1832 
W1846 


W13S5 


W1255 
W1348 
W1351 
W1356 
WI360 
W1363 
W1374 
W1378 
W137« 
W1380 
W1387 


W1051 
W1076 
Wn54 
W1166 
W1173 
W1178 
W12J1 
W1304 
W1306 
W1306 


4027 

7663 

7663 

8880 

W1013 

W1014 

WlOM 

W1034 

W1041 

WlOOl 


nXIMOD 


O'Fallon... 

Morton 

OFaUon... 

Clinton 

Ftoyd 

Kell 

East  Peoria 

Peiryton 

Piper  City 

Paris 

Charleston 

Prairie  Township. 

Ea.<st  Moline 

East  St.  Loais 

Earlville.- 

Virden 

Mount  Carroll 

Hamilton 

Yates  City 

Qeorgetown 

New  Boston 

Shipman 

Niles  Center 

Nilcs 

Chapin 

Joliet 

Beecber  City 

Lebanon 


Electrical  distribation 

Paring 

Disposal  plant 

Waterworks  improvement 

Streets 

Highway. 

Disposal  plMit.-.. 

Streets 

Aaditoriam  and  gymnasinm. 

Disposal  plant 

do 


Streets 

Aaditoriam  and  gymnasium. 

Bridges 

Disposal  plant 

School  addi».ion .. 

School  auditorium 

School  addition 

do 

City  Hall 

School  addition 

School 

HiKh  sahool ... 

School  addition 

High  school 

School 

School  addition. 

School 


HOGO 


$79,300 
61.545 
13.090 
67.909 
10.636 
X546 
11S.S36 
18.000 
M.273 
101.250 
46.636 
25,363 
40,  OM 
61190 

X2M 
19,390 
70.363 

3,681 
35.363 

6.136 
31.373 
17. 181 
346,909 
K645 
91646 
61.818 

8.1S3 


$79,300 
51.646 
13.  OM 
67.900 
19.696 
KM5 

118,636 
1^000 
Sa273 

10U290 

46.636 

29.363 

4a  OM 

51 IW 

t3M 

19.390 

70.168 

3,661 

2\363 

6,136 

21.273 

17, 161 

346.909 

31645 

X646 

81.81$ 

8.183 

4a  on 


IKUAKA 


Ooshen.. 


Light  idant. 


$4aow        $40^0n 


IOWA 


Orafton 

PliiDfield 

Humboldt 

Lam  bee 

Hampton 

Royal „ 

Waukon 

Dawson 

BlHirsburg 

Iowa  City 

Westfleld 


Waterworks 

School 

Courthouse 

Waterworks 

School  addition 

School  building 

School  addition 

School 

Waterworks 

Community  building 
School 


$ia227 
21750 
83.250 
6.300 
M.O0O 
21300 
37,350 

aa2so 

5.850 
29.  OM 
35.aM 


$ia337 
24.7S0 
S3.2S0 

6.3M 
90.  OW 
213m 
37,350 
2a2S0 

5.850 
29.000 
26,300 


KANSAS 


Eudora 

White  City 

Wamego 

Sylvia... 

Atchison . 

VaUey  Falls 

Marys  ville . 

Woods  ton . 

SUfford 

Hutchinson 


Street  improvements 

Waterworks. 

High  school 

Waterworks . 

School 

Vocational  school i.~ 

Hifrh  school ...._.. 

Waterworks — 

School _,........ 

CoUege™ 


$21,273 
23.629 
81.  OM 
17. 3M 
65k  OM 
3.681 
91  MO 

laoso 

61. 210 
168,750 


$21.  2n 
23,620 
81.  OM 
17.396 
6\QM 
3.681 
91  SM 
ia630 
61.  210 

16«L7a0 


KIimTCKT 


LOinSIANA 


Amite 

Bordelon  villa. 
Simmesport... 

Delcambre 

Wisnw 

Winnsbcro 

Liddeville.... 

Jonesboro 

Ashland 

Brusly 


Coorttaoosa. 

School 

School  addition 

Waterworks 

do. 


Waterworks  and  ae* 

School  addition 

Courthouse  and  Jail 
School  addition.... 
do 


$16,  OM 
31  OM 
33.  OM 


IHlUB 

9.396 

9.353 

13.  OM 

3aOS6 

27,  OM 

9.816 

11X9M 

laMO 

13, 5M 


tl$.l» 
9.396 
9.363 

20.  OW 

41096 

6a  OM 

9,81$ 

113. 9« 

lasM 

13. 9M 


$176,  OM 
111  545 

3a  OW 

19a  OM 
43.636 
61646 

363.696 
4aOM 
«7,»72 

32&0M 

103.696 
66,963 

aaoM 
ua4oo 

\0M 

43.  CM 

166,963 

$kUl 
$6^963 
13.636 
47.272 
9a  181 

77a  $m 

51645 
61646 

181.818 
18,1$3 

aaoM 


$31727 
6N0M 

186.  OM 
HMO 

siaoM 

61  OM 
83.  OM 
4a  OM 
U.OM 
01 40 

n.$oo 


$47.  m 

6X80$ 

uaoM 

9a  666 

M9.IM 

a  181 
ziaoM 

21.  OM 
113. 8M 
$71^  OM 


WlI3g 

South  Fort  Mitchel 

Allensville 

Williamstown . 

dfl ., ...,. 

Fire  deoartmant .  _    

6 
6 
6 
» 

rX9M 
1,7M 

laoM 

$11,466 

1.718 

IX  IM 

4a  OM 

$X«65 

3.418 
38,  IM 
4a  OM 

$sa4ai 

W1179 
W1215 
WU71 

City  hall  and  Jafl 

Electrical  distritMition. 

Court  house 

3,818 

saiM 
uaow 

fST.OOB 
St,  783 

nm 

3$.0M 
M.80B 

MtOM 
$1.81$ 

ssaoM 
ai3M 

9a  OM 


m 

K 


l!  i'v 


AM 

F  ^  ■ 

■X: 

T 
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MABTIAND 


Daekatoo. 


Main    Sab 


WMKl 


hotalOtm 


Cotanmr  Manor. 


Typa  of  proJeoC 


Stiaats. 


Key 


Loan 


Orant 


$45,000 


Total 


$45,000 


Total  esti- 
mated proj- 
ect coats 


lUaSACBUSKTTa 


WIOIO 
W10t6 
W10T8 
WI170 
WI360 
WU30 
W1371 
WI373 
W1374 
W1375 

Wine 

W1383 

W1384 
1irU87 


gtoneham.  ..,.^., 
Looenbuic — ~.. 

Boeton ~ 

LiUleton 

Waraham 

LaiiBKUm 

Attlehoro 

Eaatbamptoo 

Walpola 

Clinton 

....  do 

Qalncy 

Natk* 

BaUiafham 


School 

High  school 

City  hall 

SetMiol 

Town  ball - 

Sanitary  eowar 

School  addition ^^ — 

do 

Municipal  improvenieot - 

Straat  improvemeut . 

C'OarthouBe -. 

Fire  department — 

Coartbousa 

School - 


$72,000 
60,400 
1.125,000 
46,350 
72.000 
47,385 
58.500 
62.000 
23.535 
15,358 
34.650 
72,000 
32,850 
40.001 


$72,000 
50.400 
1.125,000 
46,350 
72,000 
47,385 
58,500 
63.000 
23,535 
15.358 
34,650 
71000 
32,850 
40,001 


MKHIOUI 


»1 

4381 
WlOU 
W10B8 
W1107 
WllOO 

wiaoo 

W1SU3 
W1328 
Wl3e2 
W14M 
W1408 
W1413 

Sandusky 

Barris  Toamahlp. 

New  BoOalo 

KUea 

Pickford 

Evart 

8t.  Clair 

Manistiqna 

Fenton — - 

Bedford 

Marine  City 

I>«1U  Towaabip.. 


Klectrlcal  distribatkm.. 

Disposal  plant 

High  school 

School  addition 

Disposal  pUnt 

School  addition 

Streets.. 

do. 


Municipal  improvementa. . 

Hifh-school  addition 

School  addition 

Bridge 

School -. 


$103,000 
19.000 
35.000 


16.000 


$84,500 
15,  .S45 
28.636 
20,266 

166,910 
16,363 
14,727 
44.010 
43,364 
34.363 
13,090 
14,850 
7.650 


$187,800 

34,545 
63,6:M 
20.266 
166.010 
16.363 
14.727 
44.010 
43,364 
34,363 
20,090 
14.850 
7,650 


MIKNtaOTA 


WMTT 
WMMO 

wion 

WtlU 
W1I41 
WIUO 
W1186 
Wll« 
W1184 

wta4s 

W13S3 
WOB? 
WMM 


wno 
waoo 


wnn 

WU3I 


WUM 


wtaa 

WUB 
WtM 


HIbbIng 

KaUoffg 

8t.  Loan  Pvk. 

Ws 

Ttaey. 


Anstin 

Owalea— 

Bannua.. 

LakaCrTstaL. 
OaMoalB 


NawUte. 

Warba — 

Blomkart 

Orand  RapMo — 
Batch'ji 


Manger 

•».  PaoL 

...-do 

do. 

Ooodland 

iordao 

MlnnaioU  Ctty 

Kndlyobl 

BirdbkMd 


Paving 

Sanitary  sewer — 

High  scwxri. ..-.-..—' 

Paving 

Municipal  building — 

Electric  t^ant 

Disposal  plant ... 

do 

School  addition 

Electric  plant 

Aaditorium — 

SdMol  addition 

School  building 

School 

School  additioD 

School — 

Dispaaal  piant — 

Sehool 

Filtraiioa  plant 

Watarmains ... 

Waterworks. 

School — 

School  addition. 

School 

Waterworks. 


Aaditorium  and  gymnasiuiB. 

School  addition 

Swinunlngpool ^.. 

Blch  MiMM>radditk>n 


$10^270 
14,737 

122.400 
25.360 
».395 
68,790 

146, 376 
66,250 
8,066 
44,550 
25.785 
07.633 
4a  638 
12,150 
06,491 

16U580 
57,800 
16.905 

27a  000 

117,000 
15,750 
ia654 
20,790 
13.275 
8.754 
34,300 
29,784 
11.728 
106.066 


$106,270 

14.737 

122.400 

2S.360 

7a,  ot5 

68.709 

146.376 

65.250 

8.066 

4i&S0 

25.785 

07,633 

4a  638 

12,150 

06,491 

161.580 

67.800 

16,065 

270,000 

117,000 

15.750 

ia664 

20.790 

13,275 

8,754 

34,300 

30,784 

11.728 

106,066 


$4,000 


X6O0 


$3,272 

27,045 

2.100 

38,636 


$7,272 

r,045 

4.600 

28.636 


nu 


Watarwarka.. ...... .......... 

Sdwol  tmproTameat 

School  addiUoo 

ScboolB 

Waterworks. . .... 

Watanrorks  tanproTamanta — 

LOicary 

SciMWla. 

Sanitary  seww 

Scbatd 

Btskways 

Sanitary  sawer 

Aaditariiun  and  gymnaaiam. 
do. 


Sanitary  sewen 

S<Aool...- 

D  tKBW  AJ  &..  .  . — ....... 

School 

Bich^cbool  additkio.. 


$145^000 


saooo 


$237,272 

lasoo 

107,100 

111,273 
23.727 
54,818 
34.406 

207,000 
16.363 
24,545 
41.727 

130,060 

6.970 

13,909 

195. 750 
20,430 
46.000 

164,704 

U)a343 


$K2,372 

lasoo 

107,100 

111.273 
23.727 
64.618 
K496 

207.000 
36.363 
34,546 
41,727 

130.050 

6.070 

13.000 

105,750 
2a  430 
46.000 

164.704 

10a343 


$ioaooo 


$ieaono 

145,000 

Z 500. 000 

103.000 

160.000 

105.300 

130.000 

140.000 

52,300 

34.130 

77,000 

loaooo 

73,0qD 
100,091 


$187,500 
34.545 
63.636 
45.035 
370.910 
36.363 
32.727 
07.800 
06,364 
76.363 
20.090 
33.000 
17.000 


$23ai56 

32.ri7 

272.000 

5a  300 

63.100 

152.887 

325.280 

145^000 

17,025 

oaooo 

67,300 

2iaon3 

0a3O6 

27,000 

214,424 

350.066 

128,450 

37,700 

600,000 

300.000 

35,000 

23,675 

46.200 

29.500 

19,454 

64,000 

6a  186 

3a  063 

336.700 


r.373 

60.100 

4.600 

63.636 


$627,273 

24,000 

338.000 

247,273 

62.727 

121.818 

7a  658 

4oaooo 

3a  363 
64.646 
03.727 

300.000 
15^400 
3a  000 

436,000 
45.400 

loaooo 

366,010 
222. 9M 
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List  of  aU  pending  nan^Fedenl  projeeU  {approved  bf  examintng  dtvUiont)  for  toMdi  hand  eUetton*  hmve  been  held  and  carried  a$  of 

Apr.  1,  i9J7— Continued 

luasouai— continued 


Docket  no. 

JiOTatloo 

Typeofprolaot 

Kay 

Loan 

Qtaat 

Total 

Total  eott- 

matad  p^o^ 

act  coats 

Main 

Sub. 

W1288 
Wl2M 

Elansas  City. 

do 

do 

«V>          ., 

Higb-adiool  addition .. 

do 

School 

^ 

$22,060 
7,064 

3ao7i 

7,066 
20.883 
87.610 
11.634 
3a  700 

4asoo 

$22,050 
7.054 
3a071 
7.066 
20.862 
67.610 
11.534 
3a  700 
4a  600 

$4aooa 
17.673 

WI200 

61823 

W1201 

— .._..... 

17.700 

W1292 

dfl  ...._ 

School  wl'iUioD .-..........._.......... 

oasoo 

W1203 

....do 

do 

16a  346 

W1294 

3a  610 

^1296 
W1.102 

Wakenda  Township 

Neosho 

Highways 

Municipal  building 



aaooo 
•a  000 

MOHTAMA 


5075 
W1031 
W1064 
W1069 
■^'1075 
W1144 
W1155 
W1157 
W1158 


W1281 
W1287 
W1201 
W1202 
W1203 
W1295 
W1306 
W1310 


Three  Forks 

East  Helena. 

Conrad 

Ekalaka 

Fort  Shaw 

Plains 

Heiena 

Sheridan  County. 
Plentywood 


Watermain. 
Sanitary 

Courthouse 

High  school.. 

School  addition.. 

Waterworks 

Hospital 

Courthouse,  JaQ.. 
School  addition. . 


$32,000 


$3ai81 

laooo 

46,000 
31.600 

a  818 

4a  500 

eai44 

4a  060 
12,363 


$6ai8t 
laooo 
4a  000 

31.500 
0,818 
4a  MO 
60.144 
4a  050 
12.363 


NBB&ASKA 


Orant 

Dodge 

Alexandria ._.. 

Cortland 

Orainton 

Farwell 

Beavw  Crossing.. 
Ashton 


School  addition. 

Auditorium 

Waterworks 

do 

.....do 

do 

do. 


School  improvements. 


$4aO0O 


$3%  728 
laASO 

lawo 

1Z813 

2,700 

1Z225 

laiio 
laooo 


$7Z728 
ia650 

'a  800 

12.812 

1700 

U225 

laiio 
laooo 


HKTADA 


$6$.  181 

4a  000 
loaooo 
7a  000 

21.818 

oaooo 

133.664 
01.000 
27.350 


$71738 
37.000 
31.000 
38.470 

aooo 

27.166 

sano 
4a  000 


W1037 


Clark  County 


Schools.. 


$45,000 


$45,000 


$ioaooo 


Msw  naaiT 


7353 
WIOOO 
WllOO 
W1252 


Nortbvale 
Waldwick. 

Butler 

Yardvilla. 


School  addition 

Schoi^ 

High-school  addition.. 
SchooL. 


$2aooo 


$27,000 
67.000 
74.454 

oaooo 


$saooo 

67.900 
74.454 

oaooo 


$Baooo 
isaooo 

166, 464 

3oaooo 


NEW  MEXICO 


wiooe 

W1041 
W1068 


lovis. 
Gallu 


Fort 


Sunuer. 


Haq>ital 

do 

Disposal  plant. 


$60,000 
31.000 


$45,450 

67.373 
25.364 


$45,460 

lia273 

6aM4 


$101,000 

187. 2n 

6a  364 


W1362 
W1420 
W1487 

wi48e 

WISOO 
W1510 
W1543 


W1310 


NKW  TORE 


Fair  Haven.. ...^ 

Caledonia .... 

Hartadale , 

New  Woodstock.. 
Richfield  Springs. 
Wyoming......... 

Nortbport 


School  addition 

School .. 

School  addition 

School  building 

School 

do 

Schools ... 


$30,038 
00.900 
103.500 
28.980 
aoa744 
13a  841 
189.000 


$30,088 
00.000 

108.  SOO 
2a  800 

30a744 

isaMi 

180.000 


MOSn  CABOIiNA 


Fair  Blofl ^. 


Watanrotfea,  sawer. 


$41000 


$Hsa 


$7am 


$$$.761 
231000 
231000 
04.400 
460.433 
301 6r 
431000 


171  $$i 


8166 
8373 
W1217 
W12&1 
W1203 
W1206 
W1390 
W1428 
W1408 
W1512 
W1614 
W1515 
WI517 
W1518 
W1520 
W1621 


MOBTH  DAKOTA 

W1070 

Oraoora....... 

Waterworks 

do .......M.......................... 

i 
$ 
6 
6 

$1^646 

lliOO 

33.220 

lOU 

$11646 

lano 

21220 
1011 

IKttt 

W1166 

Uatum . 

Kooo 

WII7I 

RoletU 

Portland. — .. 



School  addition .... 

gfliools                                           ^ 

fti.a» 

W1174 

11 U7 

Edon 

Cleveland , 

Ross  Township , 

Akron 

Coventry  Township. 

Misml  County _ 

Bowling  Oreen... 

Summwflald .. 

Morrow 

Champaign  County. 

Lockland 

Lynch  burg 

Old  Fort 

Farmer 

West  Unity 

Avon  Lake 


Waterworts 

Bridge 

School 

Reeervoir . ...... 

School  addttioo. 
High  school. 
Swimming  pool. 
School  additioo. 
do. 


.....do 

do 

do 

do 

do. 


Waterworks 

Sdwol  addition. 


$331000 


$11036 

1301406 

71000 

10a636 

31.  oa 
iiasoe 

111600 
11160 
41 00$ 
31338 
41000 
37.836 
41000 
41000 
34.610 
32,800 


$il«ao 

.301406 

71000 

431036 

31.00 

111380 

111600 

11160 

41000 

31338 

41000 

37.636 

41000 

41000 

34.610 

SI  600 


•4101$ 


46183$ 
«.I08 

Ml  on 
r.ooo 


MHOOO 
81038 

Mm  000 

101000 
7180$ 
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DockaCBO. 


WlitB 
W152S 

Wish 

WIM« 

WIMA 
W1&S3 
W16M 
WISW 
Wl&» 
WIMO 
WtU3 
W1«M 
W1571 


Sab. 


LoMtioa 


Mtfianoot 

AsbUbul*  Coooty. 

Irondato 

CiadnnaU... 

Piarpoot 

Sandusky.. 

Paint  Township — 

Mowrystown.. 

Akron — 


.do 

.do 


Dayton 

O^Bon 


Type  of  projaot 


Higta  scbool . 

School — 

High  school  addition 

Park  dcralopmant... -.....-....—•• 

High  school 

Waterworks ---.- 

Auditoriom  and  gymnasiain .. 

School -.-... 

Street  improvements _ 

Water  tank 

Street  improvements 

do 


Hospital 

Diapoeal  plant 


Key 


Loan 


Grant 


$123. 7» 
13,  MO 

40,600 

ao,4M 
aeo.ooo 

12,768 
40,««3 
26,050 
32.4U0 
42,300 
36,450 
155,250 
40.SK» 


Total 


1133,750 
13,600 
23.860 
40,600 
20, 4M 
800,000 
12.703 
40, 003 
2S,«60 
32,400 
42.300 
36,460 
156,250 
40,905 


Total  est!-  ; 

mated  proj*. 

ect  coats   | 


1275,000 
30,000 
63,000 
W,000 
46,454 

830,000 
28.383 
00,303 
57,000 
72.000 
04,000 
81,000 

345,000 
00.900 


OKLAHOMA 


WMM 

W1115 
W1123 
W1S19 


Toha „. 

8tiUw«ter 

Poaca  City.~ 
Chickastaa — 
Cyril 


Hixh  sdiool. 
School. 


School  addition 

do- 


Watarworka  improrement. 


1832,001 

76,275 

167. 504 

34,400 

16,812 


$032,001 

75.275 

1S7.664 

34,400 

16.812 


$1,404,648 

167,250 

372,304 

76,400 

37,300 


ORXGOM 


wion 

WllOl 
WlMO 
WU78 

wim 

W1U7 
W1301 
Wl»4 
W1300 
Wl»7 
WlSOi 

wiaoo 


HnntinKton 

Ellin 

HuDtinctoo. . 

Roaeburc 

Harrisburf 

Ind^Mndenoa.. 

Multnomah  Coonty. 
BeaTerton. 

Sandy — 

Gilbert  station 

CoooUle. - 


Monictpal  Improvements... 
Waterworks  improTements. 

Monictpal  boUdinc 

Schools . ...' 

Oymnastnm ... 

High  school  additioo 

Watw  main. 

School 

do 

Waterworks 

School 

Oymnaaium .^. 


r,ooo 

10.000 
4,500 


18,000 


$6,727 

8,181 

3,070 

44.181 

18,000 

18.000 

9,818 

31.500 

21,600 

14,727 

32,727 

18,400 


$1^727 
18,181 

8,470 
44,181 
18,000 
18,000 

9,818 
31.500 
21,600 
32,727 
32.727 
18,400 


riirNSTLTAmA 


%nM7 
WI140 
WlMO 
W190B 
WU71 
Wl«77 
WU70 
WlMO 


WMM 
WMIS 
WUM 


Farren 

BentleyriDe 

Enoia 

State  CoUes* 

North  York 

Clarks  Green 

Conneant  Lake — 

Nanticoke. 

N«v  Oxford.. 
Nottb  ChartaoL. 

OampHHI 

BlclerTine 

Somerset  County. 


Hifch  sdtool 

Watermains ...... 

Hich  school  additioo 

Sanitary  sewer 

SOmoi 

Disposal  plant.....^. 

School — 

High  school  addition 

School  addition 

School _. 

Hixh  school  addition 

School  addition ~. 

High  school 


$232,364 
02.183 
48.388 
54.000 
40.500 
62.713 
20.927 
168,678 
25.361 
26,282 

14.815 
150,417 


$aS3,364 

62,182 
48.888 
54.900 
40,500 

62,  ns 

30,927 
168,678 
25,381 
26,282 
65,260 
14,815 
150,417 


WMT 
WW* 

wim 

Witt* 
WlMO 
WUB 


CharlcBtna.. 

.....do 

Darlinctoa.. 
HartsTiUe... 

Qatery 

Olar 

BodcHIII... 


SOCTB  CAROUKA 

School 

Aodltoriam  and  cymnasiam 

Disposal  plant 

HifiD  school 

Street  improvement 

Waterworks - 

Waterworks  improrement 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  "> 


$15,000 


$126, 818 
42,545 
33,645 
4aZ'S2 
40,090 
12,273 
14.800 


$13^  818 
42,545 
33.545 
40,252 
40iO9O 
27,273 
14.800 


WMl 


Bowtfle.. 


School  additkni. 


$10,000 


$8,182 


$18,182 


TSNincasu 


WlOOl 
WllflB 
WII14 

Wim 

WUi? 


WOM 
WUM 
WtMO 
WtMO 
WiJM 


wmi 
wuu 


WW4 


^attanoogiU. 
.. ..  .do. ........ 

KaoEviDe 

Cbattaaooik.. 
Mamptais. 


Marion  Coooty. 
Menphk „ 

. do 

do 

..-do 

. do — 

. do. 

CnckaM  Ceoty. 
Olarksvflla.. 


Coonty  hnlMhig 

High  sdiool 

Power  eqaipmant 

Klaetrfe  idant 

Street^tnttprDvemaots.. 
Hospital. ............. 

Beboois 

PltTtaC 

. do 

do.-.. 

Drabnci. 
Partoj™.. 
Stiuetimi. 
Tn 

Sebootrtpaln 

Stiiool  I 


$2,382,000 


90,000 


$154,449 

65,343 

00,000 

1,948,000 

160,  H35 

400,009 

73.636 

46.238 

53,852 

88.345 

42.880 

104.584 

163,085 

65,526 

61,417 

18,554 

112,500 

11, 610 


$154,449 

66,343 

90.000 

4,33»,000 

160,835 

490,900 

163,636 

46,238 

63,852 

88,345 

4Z889 

104,584 

163,065 

56, 5M 

61,417 

18,554 

112,500 

11.610 


$12,737 
18,181 
8,823 
98,181 
40,000 
40,000 
21,818 
70.000 
48,000 
32,727 
72,727 
40,900 


$516,364 
138,183 
107.530 
122,000 
110.000 
139.361 

46,505 
374,840 

56,358 

68,404 
122,830 

32,923 
354,301 


$281, 818 
94.54A 
73.54C 
89.440 
109,000 
27,273 
$3,H0 


$18,18S 


$343,231 
145,207 
300,000 

4,330,000 
357.403 

1.090,900 
163,630 
102,753 
119.671 
196,323 

9^^oo 

232.410 
362,411 
133,303 
136,484 

4I,2S1 
280,000 

25.800 
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List  of  all  pending  non-Federal  profeeU  (approved  bf  examtnini/  division*)  for  wMch  bond  election!  have  been  held  and 

Apr.  1,  i9J7— Otmttnued 


earried  a*  o/ 


Docket  no. 


Main 


Sub. 


Typaofpntfaet 


Kay 


Grant 


Total 


Total  esti- 
matad  proj- 
act( 


3544 
4530 
9830 

WlOOI 
W1048 
WlOK.i 
WlOW 
WllOO 
Wilis 
W1132 
W1I35 
WlUO 
W1185 
W11S8 
WI205 
W1217 
W1218 
W1227 
W12J0 
W1268 
W1291 
WI290 
\V1312 
W1337 
W1371 
W1390 
WUIl 
W1422 
W1437 
W1438 
W1441 
W1462 
W1466 
W1484 
W1490 
WU02 
W1525 
W1530 
W1532 
W1553 
W1575 
W1576 
W1591 
W1587 
W1600 
Wie05 
AV1606 
W1618 
W1626 
W1644 
W1646 

wieao 

W1661 
W1W5 
Wl«J7 
W1668 
W1689 
W1713 
W1745 
WI746 
W1747 
Wl7«8 
W1788 
WI790 
W1702 
W1797 
W1818 
W1842 
W1850 
W1854 
WI900 
W190S 
W'1908 
W1938 
W1935 
W1M2 
W1049 
W1954 
W1958 
W1982 
WI994 
W2000 
W2009 
W2015 
W2016 
W2017 
W2023 
W2030 
W2033 


Encioal.. 
Mi^lland. 
Edcouch. 

Pecos. 

Paris 

Wharton  Coonty 

Galveston 

V  i  ctoria 

Rochester 

Lubbock 

Wink 

Cleburne 

Fort  Worth 

Houston 

G  ilmer 

Fort  Worth 

Kilgore.. 

League  City 

.\nton 

Tebuacana 

Tyler 

Sherman 

Corpus  Chrlsti .. 

Fieldton 

Sherwood — 

Pasadena.„ 

Waco 

Delwin. 

Trent 

Galena  Park 

Forth  Worth '.. 

Gordon. 

Sudan 

Fairbanks ............ 

Center  Point 

Balmorbea 

Redon _. . 

Sherman ..^ 

Dublin 

Beaumont .,- 

Dallas 

do 


Lipscomb. 

Balrd 

Doole 

Galveston, 
do. 


Uvalde 

A  ngleton .. 

Darrouzett ~.... 

Paris 

North  Znlcb 

Comanche 

Denison 

Alpine . 

Pleas&nton 

Woodoboro 

Bay  City 

Galveston ~. — 

do... 


do 

Mount  Pleasant 

Chester 

E'.lis  County 

Liberty 

Corpus  Cfaristi 

Flat 

Leonard 

Fort  Worth 

Austin 

Houston 

Matagorda . 

CalUham. 

Eldorado 

Anahuae 

Snook 

Tuscola 

Houston 

do. 


Fort  Bend  Coimty 

.\ngleton 

New  Caney 

Elwood -. 

Haskell 

Detroit 

Wellman 

Stephen  villa 

Splendora «. 

Goose  Credt 


School 

do 

High  school 

Court  house 

Paving 

Highway  improvemont 

Paving. 

do .. . 

Ui^h  school  addition 

High  school. 

Sanitary  sewer 

Jail        

City  haU 

Street  improvements 

Paving 

Library .. 

Paving . 

Building 

Recreation  center 

Waterworks 

School  improvement 

Auditorium 

Building... „ 

Auditorium  and  gymnasiuoi.. 

Courtliouse  and  jail 

SctMol 

Courthouse  and  Jail __.. 

Gymnasium 

High  school 

High  school  addition 

Hospital 

School 

Sanitary  sewer 

School 

Auditorium  and  gymnasium.. 

Gymnasium 

Gymnasium 

Waterworks .- .. 

School 

Dock  wareboose .. 

Sanitary  sewer 

Disposal  plant 

Highway  improvemeot 

G  ymnasium  .  . ^ 

nigh  school . 

Paving 

Drains . 

School 

River  improvement . 

Gymnasium 

.\battolr 

Gymnasium 

do 

Street  improvement 

Waterworks 

do 

Paving 

Hirhwajrs . . 

School 

do 

School  addition 

Filtration  plant 

High  school 

Hirhways . 

Highway . 

School . . .~ I mi.! 

Gymnasiom 

Paving .. 

Municipal  building . 

Children's  home . 

Highways .... 

Gymnasium 

W  aterworks 

School 

do „ 

Auditoriom  and  gymnasiam. 

City  hall 

Paving 

Highway 

Highways 

School 

School  addition 

do. 


:q:: 


School 

Auditorium  and  gymnasiam.. 

Park 

High  school 

School  addltkm 


$15^000 


38^000 


9,000 


31;  om 


33,000 


$iX2n 

81.818 

37.000 

77,801 

68.900 

,732.500 

3S.100 

162,000 

29. 8M 

36.900 

22.900 

34.364 

225,000 

405.000 

saiso 
isaooo 

135.000 

25,364 

6,136 

7,368 

100.600 
45.000 
85.000 
ia287 
36,000 
81.818 

370,  OUd 
18,000 
13.900 
40, »» 

335.  OW 
11,454 
13,900 
1X006 
9.000 
30,700 
3,681 
65.454 
18.000 

135,000 

235,000 

360.  OpO 

27,000 

5,635 

1X373 

33,047 

15.545 

41.727 

19.087 

8.181 

l^^«3 

9.409 

8,181 

19. 6M 

4.500 

30,454 

37.000 

31837 

331506 
81600 
47,700 
25,363 
2a  454 
63,272 
M.012 

225.000 

3.681 

6,545 

48.772 

281.250 
7Z765 
46,000 
6.030 
47,454 
90,000 
11.863 
lOM 

818,181 
7Z7M 

110. 2S0 

MOlOOO 
36,363 
1900 
19.SS0 
18.000 
30,454 
38. 8M 
31181 

301545 


$27,273 
81.818 
27.000 
77.801 
58.900 
1.732,500 
36,100 

162.000 
29.880 
36.900 
6^909 
31364 

225.000 

40&,000 
6a  180 

loaooo 

135,000 

35.304 

6,1» 

16.  m 

10X000 
46,000 
8S.0U0 
ia3Z7 
36,000 
81,818 

37a  000 
18.000 

IX  on 
4aJtt 

235,  OM 
11.454 
IX  9« 
1X005 
9,000 
3a  TOO 
X«l 
65,454 
4a  000 

135,000 

335,  on 

360,000 

r.ooo 

X63S 
1X273 
2X047 
1X545 
41.737 
1X087 

XI81 
16.383 

9.400 

X181 
1X630 

1500 
3X454 
6a  000 
31837 
224.505 
84.600 
47,700 
25,363 
3X454 
6X273 
61013 
32X000 

X681 

X5t5 

48.272 

Ml.  250 

7X765 

4X000 

xno 

47, 4M 

oaooo 
11.8a 

1900 

818,181 
7X796 

iiasso 

36X000 
3X8n 
1008 
IX  390 
1X000 
3a  454 
3X3n 
3X181 

301548 


187. 373 
181,818 

oaooo 

17X091 

XOSOlOOO 

5X000 
S60i000 
66.400 
8X000 
5X909 
7X364 

soaooo 

90X000 
17X180 

4oaooo 

30X000 
5X304 

IX  6M 

IX  SM 

33X000 

MX  000 

188,000 

SX7Y7 

8X000 

181.818 

00X000 

4X0C0 

8X909 

86,700 

5oaooo 

3X454 

saooo 

3X900 
3X000 
4X000 

*,m 

14X484 

4xon 

80X000 
80X000 
83X000 
0X000 
IX  BOO 
r,373 
51,216 
K54i 
9X727 
4X750 
1X181 
3X363 
3X900 
1X181 
4X636 

laooo 

4X454 

0X000 

77,416 

MX  900 

18X000 

MX  000 

5X383 

4X454 

i4Xon 

14X3M 
80X000 

X181 

uoa 

107,373 

03X000 

161.700 

MX  000 

1X400 

10X464 

8H1OOO 

aX3M 

10.9M 

1.81X181 

Ml.  787 

34X000 

80X000 

5X388 

10.908 

4X0M 

4X000 

4X454 

6X000 

8X181 

451548 


IRAH 


W1064 

W1071 


Panguitdu. 

Honeyvillo. 


-•)- 


Highscbool. 

Waterworks  improvemeot. 


$4X000 
1X358 


$4X000 
1X353 


sioxooo 

3X340 


TtmaooA 


W10S3 


Marioo. 


HlfbaehooL. 


$87,500 


$67,500 


$15X000 
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WAaSUKiTON 


DoJBkatno. 

Mihi 

Sub. 

•MB 
81«6 
WIUB 
W11B7 
WlOB 
WIMO 
WIMB 
WIMB 
WIMB 
WIMB 

wian 
wisn 

WUIB 
WIMB 
WUM 
WIMB 
W14U 
W14I4 
WHS 
WIMB 
WIMT 
WIMB 
WIMB 
WIMB 
WIMB 
WIMO 
WlMl 
W1M« 
W1M7 
WIMB 



rnlfamn 

WatoktokuB  Coonty. 

SMttli.- 

Omak 

KiTcrtuKl 

EllMatNirB — — 


OtteDo 

Cor  law 

UnlontovB 

TMORtt 

Wiotbrop 

Twlsp 


Bridiwpait 

Otynpia 

Saabomiali 

Marcus ~^ 

SUwUk*. 

Eaymoad .. 

FtNtar   ..^..~ 

Klkptain 

PlMwC«aaty. 
Port  OrchattL. 

Onadview 

Ma«7rock. — 

Raalrn 

CMtieRoek 

Uotao  Gap 


TTpa  of  project 


Municipal  building. 
Brh" 


School 

Irrigation — — 

School  additkn 

School — 

Library 

Water  tank 

School  addltim 

Town  hall 

Sanitary  sever .. 

School 

Waterworks. 

Beho(d  boUdinc 

School 

Sdiool  addition 

School 

da> 


Key 


....do 

OymnaaJiim 

CityhalL 

School  improvemant. 
School 

""doiziinniii™ 


Loan 


Qrant 


$1«,42S 

225,000 

1.552,500 

58,500 

21.fi00 

ST.fiOO 

29.700 

25,005 

4.023 

14.806 

4.050 

283,909 

aaToo 

15,830 
4a  900 
13.398 

easoo 

54.000 
42,300 
36,900 
13,950 
31,500 

«,a86 
13,208 
23,940 

5,625 
20.700 
33,300 
37.125 
24.300 


Total 


tl«,42t 

22S.000 

1.&&2,S00 

58.900 

21, 400 

57,(00 

29.700 

3S,«06 

4.02S 

14.885 

4.0G0 

283,900 

20,700 

15.990 

401900 

u,»a 

00,300 
64.000 
42.300 
38,900 
13,050 
31,900 

0,885 
13,208 
23,910 

5,625 
20,700 
33,300 
37,125 
24.300 


Total  e8tl> 
mated  prot- 
ect costs 


136.900 

500,000 

3.4saooo 

130.000 
48.000 

128,000 

66,000 

96,900 

8,840 

33,100 

9,000 

63a  900 
46.000 
35,400 
9a  900 
29,762 

134.000 

12a  000 
81000 
82,000 
31.000 
7a  000 
15,300 
29,350 
63,200 
12,500 
46,000 
74.000 
82,500 
64,000 


mart  TntGiNU 


wion 

WlMt 

wuto 


Cbarierton 

DoBbar... 

Lagan  County. 


Bridce 

Municipal  improTaoaent. 
Scboola 


$4M,000 

49,500 

164,184 


(450,000 

49,500 

16il84 


<I,  000. 000 

iiaooo 

364.853 


WISCONSIN 


WMM 
W1QS0 
W10S7 

WMia 


wun 

WIMB 
W1U3 
WlUB 
WlMI 

winr 
wna 
wiai 


wirr 

W»B 
WON 
WIBM 
W1M« 
W1417 
W14IS 
W14IB 
WMM 


WJ4M 


Hancoi^ 

Waupun. .  .^^ 

Pepin 

Pnatioa 

PlttSTiUa 

roaLaka 

Bammoad 

Tmmpaalaao 

CaoaVaiWy. 


Wt 

SdKar 

Oflmaa. _ 

Food  du  Lm... 
Baldwin _ 


Canbinad  Lock... 

Milwaukaa 

AbbotsBord.. 

Wiightstowa 

WauwatMa 

Sooth  MIlwMikaa. 

WanwatoM 

Palmyra......—... 


Wabaoo. 


Connmmity  bnildiag 

Hist  school  addition 

High  sdiool 

School  -. .......••..«.. 

School  additioa 

Disposal  plant.... 

School 

Waterworks ........ 

Disposal  plant 

do _. 


Waterworks,  i 
School  addition. 

Hirh  school . .._. 

Disposal  plant.. 

School  additiOD 

Waterworks . 

High  school 

School  additioa 

Sdwol-V.".""""IIIIIlIIlIl* 

Ptttratkm  plant 

School --. 

Aodltorinm  and  gymnasinin. 

School 

ds 


$16,000 


$10227 
96.750 
29.700 
18.000 
22.050 
S3.7SO 
18.675 
»,000 

2a  1» 

15,545 
S1.S06 
13.091 
29.290 
21.000 
35.505 
7.773 
785.362 
28.008 
13,990 
21750 
78.750 
15.300 
19.350 
51,790 
32,690 


$ia227 
96.750 
29,700 
18,000 
22,950 
33.750 
18,675 
18,000 
20,182 
15,545 
31,566 
29,091 
20,250 
21,600 
35,506 
7,773 

785,362 
28,008 
13,990 
21750 
78,790 
15,300 
ia390 
51,75C 
62,690 


$22,727 

215,000 

.  eaooo 

4a  000 
51,000 
75^000 
41.500 
4a  000 
44.849 
31545 
7a  IM 
2a  001 
66,000 
48,000 
78,900 
17,273 
1.745,250 
62,210 
31,000 
65,000 
175,000 
34.000 
43.4)00 
115,000 
117.000 


WTOiaiia 


WMH 


TWmupoMi.. 
Pinodale... 


Coorthoaaa  and  )«a.. 
fiehool - 


$49,000 
3a  454 


$49,000 
2a  454 


$100,090 
45,461 


WlOBB 


Oymoasiom.  . . 


$11,318 


$11,318 


$2^190 


Tribute  to  Hon.  James  P.  Bachamui 


EXTENSION  OF  REBiARKS 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thmnday.  Feltnury  25, 19Z7 

Itr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.    Ifr.  Speaker,  the  Nation  has 
tnSkatA  an  breparaUe  kns  bi  the  death  of  Hon.  Jamb  P. 
ms  24  years'  service  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
\9  his  fidelity  to  duty  and  a 


c(Hiscientious  devotion  to  those  principles  and  policies  which 
he  believed  just  and  right  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

Coming  from  an  agricultural  section,  he  realized  the  dis- 
crimination which  had  existed  against  agrlciilture,  the  need 
for  its  restoration,  and  that  the  other  industries  of  the 
Nation  could  not  prosper  unless  the  farmers  of  America 
had  an  equal  chance  of  success,  and  he  devoted  the  major 
portion  of  his  service  in  trying  to  improve  the  conditions 
and  the  opp<ntunities  for  success  of  the  farmers  of 
Ameilca. 

Before  he  became  chairman  oi  the  great  Committee  <»i 
ApprcqpriatiaDs  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  ikgriculture,  and  was  either  chairman  or  a  member  of 
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that  subcommittee  for  many  years.  Many  benefits  now 
enjoyed  by  the  farmers  of  America  are  due  to  his  efforts. 

Coming  from  the  Southwest,  where  cotton  Is  the  inrtn- 
cipal  agricultural  product,  he  was  not  a  sectionaUst,  and 
he  foufi^t  just  as  vigorously  for  the  rights  of  those  in  other 
portions  of  the  Nation,  and  his  consuming  ambition  and 
desire  was  to  see  that  the  farmers  everywhere  were  given  a 
square  deaL 

As  chairman  bf  the  Committee  on  Antrt^riatlons,  be 
sought  to  hold  down  expenditures,  to  prevent  waste,  and  to 
see  that  appropriations  were  made  in  aeeordanoe  with 
economy,  and  fbr  the  Nation's  wdfare.  He  had  the  courage 
to  say  "no",  evoi  to  his  best  iCriends.  when  he  thought  they 
were  wrcmg.  One  of  his  colleikgnes  once  said  of  him  that  he 
was  stingy  with  the  Oovemmient's  money. 

Hfe  abhorred  waste  and  extravagance,  'and  endeavwed  at 
all  times  to  see  that  Qovemjaaent  funds  were  expended  in 
accordance  with  law,  and  that  the  Qoveinment  rec^ved 
value  received  for  all  expenditures. 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions,  candid  and  coura- 
geous in  expressing  and  dpf«fnriing  his  views,  but  iust  and 
fair  in  dealing  with  his  colleagues  and  his  constituents. 

He  was  genuine.  Sham  and  hypocrisy  were  no  part  of  his 
nature,  and  ttiere  was  nothing  artificial  about  him.  He 
cared  not  for  pomp  or  oeremony,  or  ostentatious  display, 
and  thmre  was  no  "front  wixidow"  decoration,  either  in  his 
life,  his  speeches,  or  in  his  x-elktions  with  his  fellow  maru 

He  was  scrupulously  honesjt.  his  word  was  his  bond,  and 
true  at  all  times  to  every  trust  confided  to  him. 

Endowed  with  a  bright  and  analytical  mind  and  the  abil- 
ity to  retain  facts  and  figureJB.  and  a  high  sense  of  justice, 
he  was  splendidly  qualified  aiid  equipped  as  rhairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appn^riationsl. 

He  was  an  indefatigable  w<|>rker.  and  he  Uto^Ily  gave  his 
life  in  the  service  of  his  couhtry.  For  over  a  year  he  had 
been  m  ill  health,  and  although  he  had  been  warned  by 
his  irfi3rslcian  and  friends  thati  his  continued  activity  Jec^ard- 
ized  his  life,  he  continued  to  ojury  on  to  the  end. 

Just  before  he  was  taken  to  the  hospital  during  his  last 
illness,  I  told  him  that  he  ]*iad  worked  too  hard,  and  he 
replied  that  he  could,  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  have 
drifted  with  the  tide,  but  that  it  was  not  his  nature  to  do 
so.  and  that  he  was  glad  thathe  had  fought  at  all  ttauts  tor 
what  he  conceived  to  be  right 

When  Speaker  Byms  died.[lifr.  Buchahah — or  "Buck"  as 
his  friends  affectionately  called  him — said  to  me.  "The  Na- 
tion does  not  realize  what  a  loss  they  have  sustained  in 
Joe  Byms'  death**,  and  this  cah  also  be  truly  said  of  James  P. 
BncHAMAir. 

He  was  my  true  and  loyal  friend,  and  I  had  for  him  a 
deep  and  affectionate  regard,  and  I  shall  miss  him.  amd  the 
membership  of  this  House  will  miss  him.  and  the  Nation 
owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  tav  his  great  service  to  his 
coimtry. 


Henrj  Elbert  Stobbs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  H.  BUCK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  3, 1937 

ISi.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hon.  Hehkt  Elbixt  Stubbs. 
Representative  in  Congress  from  the  Tenth  Congressional 
District  of  the  State  of  California,  has  passed  to  his  final 
reward. 

He  was  respected  by  every  Member  of  the  House  for  his 
conscientious  performance  of 
ing  good  humor,  and  for  his 
with  whom  he  served. 

Elected  to  the  House  in  November  1932,  he  began  service 
at  Washington  in  the  tdOawix^  March,  together  wtth  many 
uaaa—App ei 


\ 


his  duties,  for  his  never-fafl- 
cooperation  with  aU  of  those 


others,  irtio,  Uke  mysdf.  were  newoomers  to  this  ttiie  of 
puUic  work.  Intensdy  interested  in  woiic  that  was  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  his  district,  his  State,  and  to  the  West 
g«MraUy.  he  served  with  distinction  on  the  Committees  on 
Indian  Affairs.  Irrigation  and  Redamation.  and  Public 
Lands. 

If  for  no  otha>  reason,  he  win  be  gratefully  icoMmberad 
1^  his  farmer  constituents  and  by  the  peoide  of  Oallf  ornla 
for  the  deep  and  abiding  interest  that  he  took  in  ttM  de- 
velopment of  the  Central  Valley  water  project  and  for  the 
vigor  with  which  he  presented  its  canse  both  m  «*w»*m^fii» 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

CaUf  amia  has  lost  an  able  dtiaen.  one  who  gave  his  ears 
and  attentiim  to  the  slis^test  request  of  his  humble  con- 
stituents as  wen  as  to  the  larger  problems  of  govenunent. 
As  his  friend  and  his  associate  in  Congress.  I  mourn  his 
passtaig,  as  do  all  of  those  who  have  associated  with  fahn. 
TY>  his  sorrowing  family  we  can  only  extend  sympathy  in 
their  hour  of  gritf  and  bring  to  them,  perhaps,  the  conso- 
lation that  a  good  and  faithful  servant  on  earth  has  goos 
to  his  just  and  heavenly  reward. 


The  Late  Jaiiie»  P.  BnduuiaB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednewday,  March  3. 19J7 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.   Speaker,   the  HonoraUe  Jamb  P. 

Buchanan  was  one  d  my  best  friends.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  serving  with  him  in  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
more  than  8  years.  It  was  my  privilege  to  receive  the  bene- 
fit (rf  his  valuable,  nmstructlve,  and  kindly  afMam^  and 
advtoe.  As  a  young  Member  of  Congress,  no  Member  was 
more  helpful  to  me  than  Congressman  Buckamav.  He  was 
always  kindly,  sympathetic,  and  paUent  His  advice  was 
always  whcdestmie.  oonstruetlve.  and  in  the  public  interest. 
No  man  rendered  a  more  urewtlflsh  service  to  his  country 
than  Congressman  Buchanait.  He  always  hfMl  the  Inlereflt 
of  his  country  first.  He  was  one  of  the  best  men  I  have 
ever  known,  and  I  deeply  regret  his  passing  away. 

The  day  of  his  death,  Mr.  Bascom  N.  Timmons.  staff  oor- 
req»ndent  ot  the  Times  H^ald.  Dallas.  Tex.,  and  former 
president  of  the  National  Press  Club,  Washingtan.  D.  C, 
wrote  a  very  interesting  article  about  Ur.  Buchanan.  It  was 
headed  "Texans  Mourn  Passing  of  J.  P.  Buchanan— Cotton 
Picker  Who  Became  Congressman  Dies  of  Heart  AOment", 
and  it  was  published  In  the  February  23  issue  at  the  DaUss 
limes  Herald  as  follows: 

The  Nbtlon'k  Gkpttal  joined  Texas  today  In  moumliv  for  Bepi*- 
■entatlye  James  P.  Buchanak.  one-time  ootton  picker  wbo  race 
to  one  of  the  highest  leglBlatlTe  posts  of  his  land.  He  died  late 
last  night  at  Ifaval  Hospital  from  a  heart  aliment  aft«  a  week's 
Illness. 

Flags  throog^Krat  the  city  were  at  half  staff  today  as  OongrMS 
planned  to  adjourn  In  tribute  to  one  of  Its  oldest  aaembets  la 
point  of  service. 

Death  of  the  Texan,  who  was  flO  years  old.  was  a  severs  shock  to 
the  President,  and  his  colleagues  In  Ocogress.  Both  the  Prastdanft 
and  congressional  leaders  had  counted  heavily  upon  his  aervloas 
during  the  remaining  months  of  this  srnnlnn.  when  he  was  not 
only  to  have  guided  new  appropriations  through  their  leglslatlv* 
paths  but  to  have  headed  the  Important  congressional  mmmlftffl 
to  study  and  report  upon  governmental  rearganlaatlon. 


BTK:BAirAjr  rase  to  the  ehalnnanshlp  of  the  Bouse  ApproprlattoiiB 
Conmklttee  through  yean  of  hard  wwk  In  Oongress  and  dosaat 
study  of  Pedwal  eq>endltures.  He  was  reeognlaed  as  one  of  the 
Ifartlng  authorities  on  the  financial  set-up  of  the  ndsnl  Oovam- 
ment,  and  for  the  past  6  years  has  been  one  of  the  Ptaaldc&t^ 
closest  advisers. 

Although  a  firm  believer  In  Oovemmeat  eeonooiy.  Baemaum  svty 
realised  the  necessity  for  additional  emergency  ^>proi8latlaos  with 
the  advent  at  the  OnsoonUJe  artmlnlstrattoo  at  the  dsptn  of  the 
depression  and  threw  his  support  tM»Ht»M<  *rr"^^attomi  whach  to 
date  have  aggregated  aiore  than  »10.000.000jD00. 


J\ 
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Despite  hta  part  In  dnftlog  these  gigantic  emergency  appropria- 
tions the  Texan  never  lost  his  head  and  blocked  many  appn^rla- 
tlon  Itesu  which  he  believed  were  unnecessary.  In  his  fight 
against  what  he  b^eved  needless  and  wastefnl  expendlturFS,  re- 
gudlesa  of  the  eoonomlo  depression.  Buchaitah  had  the  utmost 
coofldenoe  oS  his  coHeagues  In  the  House,  and  In  almost  every 
Instance  they  backed  bis  Judgment. 

His  friends  and  his  opponents  alike  generally  regarded  him  as  a 
most  powerful  balance  check  against  the  tendency  of  the  present 
sdmlnlstratlon  to  seek  too  heavy  impropriations  and  have  leaned 
heavily  upon  his  Judgment  in  these  matters. 

VBmrDLT  WOT  rXMM 

Although  soft-^ioken  and  friendly  in  his  partlealar  fashlcn. 
BucBAicAif  ruled  the  House  coihmlttee  with  an  iron  hand.  Once  he 
made  a  decision,  it  was  final.  Bven  the  President  found  this  to  be 
true  when  the  Texan  determined  to  spike  some  apprc^jriatlon  item 
dear  to  the  heart  of  one  of  the  President's  aides.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  Buchanan  resisted  the  persuasive  attempts  of  the 
President  to  keep  by  his  decision. 

Buchanan's  health  first  broke  under  the  heavy  strain  during 
the  early  part  of  1936.  He  suffered  a  slight  heart  attack  in  Jan- 
uary and  was  forced  to  rest  for  several  weeks.  Upon  his  return 
to  duty,  he  was  ordered  by  his  physician  to  give  up  smoking,  a 
decision  against  which  he  reb^ed  bitterly.  For  years  his  friends 
had  never  seen  him  without  a  cigar  In  his  mouth  exc^t  on  th« 
floor  of  the  House. 

Despite  this  first  break  in  his  health,  he  returned  to  Congress 
to  tmvaae  his  work  in  even  harder  fashion.  Months  of  work 
during  the  remainder  of  last  session  did  not  •pptmr  to  affect  him 
and  he  returned  this  winter  in  high  q>irlts.  His  friends,  however, 
warned  him  against  undertaking  too  much.  Nevertheless,  he  took 
the  chairmanship  of  the  highly  Important  reorganization  com- 
mittee in  addition  to  the  approprlatldns  post.  Ten  days  ago  his 
physician  sent  him  to  Naval  Hoqpltal  for  a  rest.  While  there  his 
ooodltlon  grew  steadily  wosse  and  he  lapsed  into  unconsciousness 
Saturday.  His  wife  and  son,  Jamea  P.,  Jr.,  were  UAti  then  that  he 
had  little  chance  for  recovery  and  they  were  at  his  bedside  when 

h«  died. 

IN  itis 


BrcBANAN  was  elected  to  Congress  In  1913  to  succeed  Albert 
Sidney  Buiieson.  who  was  ^>polnted  Postmaster  General  in  Presi- 
dent WUstm's  Cabinet.  He  has  served  ccmtlnuously  since  that 
time  and  was  only  ranked  in  ssrilcu  by  three  Members  of  th« 


Be  became  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  a  post 
he  had  long  desired,  when  the  late  Speaker  Joseph  Byms  was 
elevated  from  the  diatrmanshlp  to  the  Speaker's  chair. 

Itkroughout  hla  service  In  the  House,  Buchanan  remained  a 
strong  partisan  against  national  prohlbitlcm  and  upon  seva«l 
oeeasions  his  position  almost  cost  him  his  seat.  At  one  time  he 
stood  almost  alone  among  the  Texas  Members  of  Congress  alined 
with  the  wet  cause. 

Bis  major  vocation,  a  vocation  and  hobby,  was  his  ccmgressional 
work.  For  a  number  of  years  he  qpent  a  part  of  his  leisure  time 
playing  old-fashioned  stud  poker,  at  which  he  was  considered  an 
tacput.  but  during  recent  years  gave  It  up  In  the  Interest  of  his 
work  and  health. 

Hs  was  one  of  the  earliest  pn^wnents  of  soa  conservation,  flood 
control,  and  development  of  better  grades  of  cotton.  Measures 
ipoasored  1^  him  led  to  the  establishment  of  Federal  labora- 
tories which  have  resultad  in  finer  and  more  uniform  staples  of 
cotton.  Be  also  fathered  the  first  measure  enacted  by  Coogreas 
Vf^iM^g  toward  a  national  soU-conssrvatlon  program. 

DAM  NAMB>  worn  BUS 

'  Bi  greatest  pride,  however,  was  in  the  final  approval  several 
yasrs  ago  of  ttie  Colorado  River  Basin  development  program. 
OBdsr  this  program.  ia0X)0O,00O  is  to  be  spent  for  flood  control 
and  power  development  of  this  major  river  in  Tteas.  In  tribute 
to  his  long  fight  for  the  project,  the  major  dam  on  the  river  has 
been  named  Buchanan  Dam. 

BvcHANAir  was  bom  in  Midway,  8.  C.  April  30,  1867,  but  was 
brought  to  Texas  when  only  a  baby  by  bis  parents.  His  father 
WM  eonsMersd  a  wealthy  man  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
hot  lost  everything  through  Its  outcoms.  When  only  a  small  boy. 
BocRANAN  was  foroed  to  help  pick  cotton  in  the  fields  near  his 
booM  in  Washington  County. 

lAter,  however,  he  resumed  his  education  and  received  his  law 
degree  tram  the  University  of  Texas.  His  first  pubUc  alBce  was 
Juabca  of  the  peaee  In  WasMngtnn  County.  After  3  years  in  this 
j^oet  he  was  made  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county.  He  sub- 
seqosa^  was  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  twenty-first  Judicial 


elected  to  the  State  legislature  in  1006.  where  he  soon 

gained  State-wide  reeognltlon  when  he  led  the  wet  bloc  of  the 

legislature  Into  the  camp  at  Representative  Sam  Ratvobn,  of  Bon- 

a  vlgorottB  dry.  who  was  cawpalgnlng  for  speaker  of  the 

Bouse.    RATsmat  was  elected  and  only  a  few  years  later 

to  the  Natkinal  Bouse,  where  he  Is  now  floor  leader. 

SlBce  thait  time  Ratbubm  and  Buchanan  have  been  the  doeest 

at  frisndB.    The  leader  was  grsatly  shocked  to  hesr  of  his  death. 

"Bis  death  Is  a  very  great  shock  to  me",  he  said.    "He  was  a 

at  flae  abllt^  and  rendered  great  serrloe  to  his  State  and 

itry.- 

riLUAii  B.  Bankhsa*  declared.  1  am  greatly  distressed 

tbe*  such  a  Meful  and  courageous  man  has  passed. 

X  can  hardly  flnd  words  to  espriHS  my  admlratlan  and  re^wct  for 


BECORI>-BRKAKINC    DISTRICT 

Congressman  Bttchanan  came  from  a  district  which  has  had 
Just  four  Congressman  since  the  reconstruction  days,  and. every 
one  of  them  rose  to  great  eminence. 

The  first  of  these  was  John  Hancock,  of  Austin,  firebrand  of 
Civil  War  days,  whose  congressional  term  ran  from  1871,  when 
Texas  again  attained  full  congreEsional  representation,  until  1885. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Joseph  D.  Sayers,  who  served  until  1899, 
when  he  resigned  to  become  Governor.  Albert  Sidney  Burleson 
followed  Sayers,  and  after  he  had  served  14  years,  the  exact  time 
served  by  his  predecessors.  Hancock  and  Sayers,  he  resigned  to 
become  Postmaster  General  In  the  Wilson  Cabinet. 

Then  came  wiry,  diminutive  "Buck"  of  Brenham,  and  he  broke 
all  records  for  a  record-breaking  district.  He  served  24  years  and 
guided  the  fiscal  affairs  in  Congress  In  a  period  when  more  ftinds 
were  appropriated  than  ever  before   In   history. 

Years  ago,  under  the  prodding  of  one  of  Buchanan's  predeces- 
sors, Joseph  D.  Sayers,  who  complained  of  excessive  Republican 
apprc^nations,  which  were  nearly  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  Speaker 
"^m  Reed  replied: 

"This  is  a  billion-dollar  coiuitry." 

Buchanan  lived  to  see  it  a  mxiltlblllion  country. 

Buchanan  made  up  his  mind  to  retire  several  years  ago.  His 
health  even  then  was  not  good.  Joseph  W.  Byms,  then  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  induced  him  to  remain.  Even- 
tually Buchanan  succeeded  Byms. 

The  last  two  bills  Introduced  in  Congress  by  Congressman 
Buchanan  were  In  the  Interest  of  farmers,  whose  effective  cham- 
pion he  was  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Just  before  he  went  to  the  hospital  he  put  two  bills  in  the 
hopper.  One  provided  for  the  classification  of  cotton  by  grade 
and  staple  for  producers,  to  furnish  farmers  timely  Information  on 
market  demand,  location,  condition,  and  market  prices  for  cotton. 

The  other  Buchanan  bill  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  make  surveys  of  representative  farm  areas  each  year  In  each 
State  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  and  publishing  information 
upon  the  economic  condition  of  agriculture. 

The  Houston  Chronicle,  Houston.  Tex.,  in  its  February  24, 
1937,  issue,  contained  the  following  splendid  editorial  con- 
cerning the  life  and  service  of  Congressman  Bttchanan': 

In  the  rtinnlng  web  of  modem  Texas  history  few  men  have  made 
a  more  impressive  record  than  Congressman  James  P.  Buchanan. 
of  Brenham,  who  died  in  Washington  Monday.  Tet  so  intense  was 
his  desire  for  self-effacement  that  scores  of  men  of  smaller  attain- 
ment were  better  known. 

Seven  years  as  county  attorney,  7  years  as  district  attorney, 
6  years  In  the  State  legislature,  and  24  years  in  the  National  House 
of  Representatives  were  capped  with  the  chairmanship  of  the 
most  powerful  Appn^rlations  Committee.  He  gave  ta  all  of  these 
positions  vigor,  franicness,  poise,  and  deep  integrity. 

Holding  the  purse  strings  of  the  Nation  in  a  difficult  time,  his 
rare  sense  of  values  was  a  public  asset.  No  man  ever  presented  a 
proposal  to  his  committee  who  did  not  find  Jamks  P.  Buchanan 
scrupulously  fair.  Never  did  he  take  an  official  or  a  private  action 
that  did  not  represent  his  best  Judgement  and  conscience. 

As  a  youth  of  8  years  he  came  to  Texas  from  South  Carolina. 
His  people,  once  comfortably  circumstanced,  had  been  ruined  by 
the  war.  His  family  In  an  oxcart  worked  their  way  from  Galveston 
up  through  Houston  and  to  Washington  Coimty. 

The  length  and  eminence  of  his  national  public  service  Is  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that  only  three  men  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives had  longer  service  than  he  held  at  his  passing.  The 
congressional  district  which  be  represented  for  34  years  has  a 
unique  history.  Pour  men,  John  Hancock,  Joseph  D.  Sayers, 
Albert  Sidney  Burleson,  and  Buchanan,  carry  it  back  to  recon- 
struction days.  His  service  exceeded  by  10  years  that  of  any  of 
his  three  predecessors.  None  of  them  was  defeated.  One  of  them 
retired  to  resume  private  life,  one  to  become  Governor,  and  one  to 
enter  a  President's  Cabinet. 

Bven  had  Jamxs  P.  Buchanan  never  been  chairman  of  the  aU- 
powerful  Appropriations  Committee,  his  congressional  career  wo\ild 
still  have  been  rich  in  public  service.  The  first  bill  he  ever  Intro- 
duced In  Congress  had  as  Its  purpose  benefiting  the  lot  of  the 
farmer.  So  did  the  last  Introduced  as  one  of  his  last  acts  before 
going  to  Naval  Hospital. 

Perhaps  the  legislation  which  gave  him  the  greatest  satisfaction 
was  that  for  the  prevention  of  soil  erosion.  Before  the  Nation 
was  awake  to  the  problem,  he  fought  for  the  Nation's  good  earth. 
Tear  after  year  he  stood  up  in  Congress  and  told  his  colleagues 
how  the  country's  rich  topsoU  was  riding  the  winds  out  of  the 
West. 

Came  a  sympathetic  President  who  listened  to  his  story  of  farm 
lands  denuded  and  of  grazing  lands  made  as  bare  as  a  trampled 
schoolyard.  A  soil-erosion  service  was  set  up  and  C.  C.  C.  men  went 
out  to  battle  against  the  squandering  of  the  soil. 

Prom  this  he  turned  to  the  fighting  of  floods  In  his  own  section. 
To  his  unusual  resources  may  be  attributed  most  of  the  credit 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Colorado  Valley  Authority.  A  great 
dam  of  the  Colorado  River  will  bear  his  name  down  through  the 
ages.  ^^ 

Years  ago.  In  a  time  of  discouragement,  when  his  rich  bottom 
land  had  washed  away  In  a  flood  and  taken  his  possessions  with 
it.  he  stood  in  his  saddle  and  wrote  above  the  high -water  mark 
a  little  piece  of  verse,  the  burden  of  which  was  that  he  would 
never  return  to  these  bottom  lands.  But  Buchanan  never  meant 
a  word  of  it^    He  did  come  back  time  and  again,  and  he  broxight 
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the  cltlaeiM  of  that  eectloD  ijnare  aid  in  K^vlog  thetr  problems 
than  any  other  man. 

A  sound  lawmaker,  a  wise  cjounselor,  a  fine  friend — ^the  immrirg 
of  Jamxs  P.  Buchanan  Is  a  1o|8b  his  State  and  the  Nation  can  111 
afford. 


Tribute  to  Hon. 


James  P.  Buchanan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  SAM  IK  McREYNOLDS 

OF  IfENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  6f  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  3, 1937 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.  Mij.  Speaker,  I  merely  desire  to  say 
a  few  words  in  reference  tjo  the  death  of  our  distinguished 
colleague  the  Honorable  Jiuos  P.  Buchaham,  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Commiitee  of  the  House. 

We  have  been  clos^  frieHids  for  many  years,  with  practi- 
cally a  daily  association  du|ring  the  term  of  Congress,  and  I 
feel  his  passing  away  very  deeply,  and  I  shall  not  undertake 
to  express  my  real  feelingsj. 

I  desire  more  especially  to  speak  of  his  service  in  the 
House,  his  prominence,  and  his  usefulness.  He  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Coaamittee  for  many  years, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Seventy-third  Congress  he  was 
elected  chairman  of  that  most  important  committee.  He 
has  been  in  this  responsible  position  whm  it  was  necessary 
to  look  into  and  bring  out  billions  of  dollars  in  appropria- 
tions for  the  preservation  of  this  country.  His  position  dur- 
ing that  time  was  most  trying,  and  he  performed  that  posi- 
tion with  energy,  skill,  and  with  ability  that  no  one  could 
question.  His  record  has  been  such  that  those  of  us  who 
knew  him  best,  and  loved  him  more,  are  proud  of  his 
achievements. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  when  he  became  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee, was  not  well  known  and  imderstood  in  the  House, 
because  it  was  not  his  make-up  to  seek  out  and  make  new 
acquaintances  and  friends.  At  the  time  of  his  election  many 
Members  of  the  House  did  not  know  of  his  ability  to  handle 
the  affairs  of  this  great  committee.  But  those  of  us  who 
knew  him  recognized  his  worth  and  predicted  for  him  a  great 
success,  which  his  record  will  show.  He  worked  hard  and 
diligently  in  order  to  try  to  keep  down  the  expenses  of  the 
Governm^it  and  yet  be  just  to  all  of  its  demands.  He  was 
very  anxious  to  see  the  day  when  these  appropriations  could 
be  cut  down  and  the  Budget  balanced.  I  heard  him  dis- 
cussing and  expressing  these  views  with  the  President  in  a 
conference  about  a  year  ago.  Not  long  since  he  was  in  a 
conversation  with  me,  and  he  expressed  himself  as  very  much 
perturbed  over  the  increased  amounts  approved  by  the 
Budget  in  different  departments.  You  have  often  heard  the 
expression  that  a  man  was  the  "watchdog  of  the  Treasury." 
This  could  be  well  applied  to  him.  He  knew  his  health  was 
failing;  he  knew  his  physical  condition,  yet  no  one  could 
keep  him  away  from  the  ctmstant  toll  in  discharging  the 
duties  as  chairman  of  that  great  committee. 

His  service  to  his  country,  in  my  opinion,  has  cost  him 
his  life.  His  services  and  his  memory  will  ever  remain  green 
with  those  of  us  who  knew  him  best  and  appreciated  his 
worth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  mourn  his  loss  as  a  friend.  His  death  Is 
not  only  a  loss  to  the  district  which  he  represented,  but  also 
to  this  great  coimtry  at  large. 

Some  2  years  ago  I  was  able  to  secure  a  very  large  a]n>ro- 
priation  for  the  commencement  and  building  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Chickamauga  Dam  on  the  Tennessee  River, 
near  Chattanooga,  in  Hamilton  County,  where  I  live.  This 
appropriation  was  made  possible  on  account  of  Mr. 
Buchanan's  activity  in  supporting  such  appropriation.  The 
people  of  Chattanooga  are  well  aware  of  the  Interest  that 
he  took  in  our  behalf,  and  we  were  very  appreciative  of  what 
he  had  done.  Many  times  since  that  time,  they  had  endeav- 
ored to  secure  him  to  come  to  our  city  to  sbow  him  their 
appreciation,  but  on  account  of  his  health  and  the  duties  of 


his  ofOoe,  he  was  unable  to  go.  When  they  learned  a  few 
days  ago  of  Mr.  BucHAHAir's  death  they  were  greatly  grieved, 
and  the  county  court  of  Hamilton,  including  Chattanooga, 
was  called  togetha*  In  special  sessKm,  and  having  bad  per- 
mission granted  me  by  the  House  to  extend  my  remarks  so 
as  to  include  what  occurred  on  that  occasion,  I  desire  to 
place  In  this  eztenston  the  remarks  d  Judge  Cummings,  and 
the  resection,  as  passed,  which  are  as  f(^ows: 


TaiBXITB  TO  HOM.  J 


r.  BUCHANAN,  DBCSASSD, 
■T  JWGM  Wnx  CUMMINOa 


or  ooMoaaaa, 


Gentlemen  and  feUow  members  at  the  county  court  of  Hamilton 
County,  Tenn.,  we  are  come^  together  to  perform  a  sad  duty — to 
pay  a  tribute  to  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  the  South  has  ever 
produced.  To  voice  oiu*  recognition  of  our  own  irreparable  loss 
in  the  untimely  death  of  oxir  friend  and  benefactor,  that  great 
humanitarian,  the  Honorable  Jamwb  P.  Bvchaman.  the  late  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  OongrsM  of  the 
United  States. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  part  he  has  played  la  the  restora- 
tion to  prosperity  (tf  a  stricken  nation.  Ifoet  of  us  are  famUiar 
with  his  100-percent  coopwation  with  our  own  Representative, 
the  Honorable  Sam  D.  IfcRxTNoua,  In  securing  the  appropria- 
tions for  our  long-wanted  Chickamauga  Dam. 

We  are  so  stunned  by  the  shock  of  his  passing  that  we  cannot 
realise  fully  the  magnitude  at  our  loss — only  time  can  acquaint  ua 
with  that. 

While  we  bow  to  the  will  of  Him  "who  doeth  aU  things  weU", 
who  has  caned  a  faithful  servant  to  his  rest,  let  us  do  so  with 
the  prayer  in  our  hearts  that  out  of  this  pain  and  sorrow  the 
sweet  incense  of  the  memory  of  his  tireless,  ""— '*'«h  aanrloe  will 
rise  an  inspiration  to  greater  service,  greater  reap(»islblUty  to  our 
country,  our  homes,  and  our  fellow  men.  In  the  hearts  of  all. 

Satttioat,  Fkbbttabt  ar,  1037. 
Btaiv  or  Taiiwssaa, 

Countjf  of  MamOton: 
Be  it  remembered,  that  on  this  the  aTth  day  of  Pebruary  1937. 
before  the  Honorable  Will  Cummings,  county  Judge  of  Hsimllton 
County,  Tenn.,  a  meeting  of  the  Hamilton  County  Qvaurtertj  Court 
was  bf^gun  and  held  at  the  eourthooae  in  the  dty  of  Chattanooga. 
Tenn.,  when  the  following  proceedings  were  had.  to  wit: 

BBOLT7TION 

Whereas  his  honor.  Judge  Will  Cummings.  has.  with  pataaoA 
regret,  teamed- of  the  death  of  the  Honorabte  Jamxs  P.  Buchanan, 
Representative  in  the  Congress  from  Texas,  and  haa  csJled  Uiia 
hcmorable  cotirt  into  special  session  so  that  the  people  of  thla 
community  might  have  the  (^portunlty,  through  us,  the  members 
of  this  court,  to  pay  suitable  tribute  to  his  memory,  and  to  ezpresa 
their  appreciation  for  his  life,  his  works,  his  vlrtuaa,  and  hie 
hiunsmlty;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Texas  have  seen  the 
Honorable  Jamss  P.  Bix:hanan  rise  from  the  oflloe  of  justice  of  the 
peace  to  eminence  at  the  Texas  bar,  proeecutlng  attorney.  United 
States  attorney,  member  of  the  Texas  Legislature,  and  then  in 
1913  gave  him  to  the  Nation  as  a  liember  of  the  Congress,  and  we 
have  all  watched  his  career  from  then  until  his  death,  and  saw  him 
rise  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Appn^xlatloiis  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  with  admiration  watched  his  career 
during  the  Rooeevelt  administration,  and  while  guarding  the  Treas- 
ury with  proper  eoonomy,  his  humanity  always  controlled  his  Judg- 
ment, and.  by  virtue  of  the  apprtqirlations  that  he  piloted  through 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Roosevelt  administration  has  re- 
stored prosperity  throughout  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  the  peopte  of  Tennessee  and  oiv  own  community  have 
been  vitally  Interested  in  the  M.800,000,000  appropriation  for  relief, 
the  apprt^riatlms  for  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  aspe- 
dally  the  apprt^nlatlona  for  building  dams  for  the  purpose  of  navi- 
gation, flood  control,  and  the  generation  of  electricity,  as  well  as 
the  ^jproprlatlons  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture,  eonaerratloo,  and 
other  meana  at  flood  control:  and 

Whereas  we  especially  attribute  to  Representative  Bocsunan 
the  wisdom,  the  foresight,  and  the  appropriations  for  building 
the  Chlckamatjga  Dam:  and 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Jamxs  P.  Buchanan  was  a  partlcalar 
friend  of  our  own  able  and  distinguished  Congteasman.  Judge 
8am  D.  McRxtnolds.  and  cooperated  in  every  way  poaslMe  with 
this  court  in  the  develc^ment  of  the  Tennessee  Valley,  and  our 
own  county:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  member$  of  the  HwnUton  Countp  Court.  That 
It  is  with  deep  sorrow  we  learn  of  the  death  at  Reprcaratatlve 
Jamxs  P.  Buchanan,  and  we  hereby  declare  that  the  Roosevelt 
administration  has  lost  one  of  Its  wisest  and  most  valuable  coun- 
aelors,  and  that  the  Nation  has  lost  one  of  Its  most  aMe  states- 
men, and  that  the  people  of  this  community  have  lost  a  partmilar 
friend:  be  it  further 

Betolved  that  a  copy  at  this  reeolutlon  be  apntA  tq^on  the 
minutes  of  this  court,  and  that  a  certlfled  copy  be  sent  by  the 
clerk  to  the  family  of  Repreeentatlve  Buchanan,  and  that  a  copy 
also  be  sent  to  Hon.  Sam  D.  McSarHOLaa,  our  nepresentatlve  in 
the  Congress,  and  oqples  be  given  to  the  press. 

WUl  Cummings,  C.  K.  Camp.  B.  L.  Freeman.  Luther  Hamby. 
J.  W.  Johnston.  Mack  Ptyar,  W.  lAt  Holder,  O.  BusaeU 
Btdwb.  Wilkes  T.  Thraeher,  W.  P.  Langley,  Baya  Clack. 
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Bt/am  cm . 

X  T.  W.  miloiigli.  ekrt  of  the  ecmnty  otmrt  trf  ■»!«  county,  do 
iMretoy  certify  that  the  forgoing  two  pagee  contain  a  fuU.  true. 
«id  perfect  cosy  of  tbe  teeolntlon  on  the  death  of  Hon.  Jajos 
P.  BiicBAJiAM.  BepreeentatlTe  in  the  Oangxeee  from  Texas,  as  tte 
Mme  i^ypeen  of  zecord  In  Quarterly  Becord  No.  12.  now  on  file 
tt%  my  o0ee.  _- 

Ih  teetlmony  whereof  X  hsve  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  alBxed 
the  seal  of  said  court  at  my  vOm,  la  the  city  of  Chattanooga,  this 
arth  day  of  Pebruary  1837.  _         „  ^    ^ 

*  By  8aba  Watxb.  Deputy  Clerk. 


The  Late  Benjamiii  E.  Focht 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

aw 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

OP  NCW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  30,  1937 

ICr.  BETTER.  Sir.  JSpeaker,  with  feelings  of  deep  sorrow 
I  take  this  oivortunlty  to  speak  a  few  words  regarding  the 
late  H(morable  Bkhjaiiik  K.  Focar.  ^iho  served  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  so  loog  and  falthfnlly  In  .the  House  of 
'Representatives. 

I  was  associated  with  Mr.  FVxaBT  on  the  War  Claims  Com- 
mittee, and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  ranking 
Republican  Member.  I  consider  it  an  honor  to  have  known 
him  and  to  have  had  the  privilege  of  working  with  him  in 
the  affairs  of  the  committee.  His  loyalty  was  outstanding, 
and  he  was  always  ready  to  cooperate  with  his  colleagues 
In  every  worthy  cause. 

Bbmamxh  Focbt  served  4  yeaza  In  the  Pennsylvania  As- 
sembly and  3  years  In  the  State  senate  before  c(Hning  to 
congress  and  was  the  sponsor  of  many  important  legisla- 
tive measures.  He  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1907  and  served  with  dlstlncti(xi  in  10  Congresses. 
He  was  sincere  and  conscientious  in  all  his  endeavors,  and  I 
know  that  all  who  knew  him  and  were  associated  with  him 
In  the  House  i*********^  his  passing  as  a  deep  personal  loss. 
TO  his  widow,  his  son.  and  daughter  we  extend  our  pro- 
ftyond  sympathy  and  mourn  with  them  In  their  loss. 


The  Late  Hemy  Elbert  Stnbbs 

EXTENSION  OF  RElfARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  GOLDEN 

OP  CAUPOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
FHday.  April  2. 1937 

Mr.  COUOKN.  Mr.  Speaker,  CaUfomla  has  suffered  an 
ImCztevabie  km  In  the  death  of  Hsmbt  BLBin  Stubbs,  of 
the  ^mth  CongreaBianal  District.  His  was  a  genUe  souL 
Other  Members  tmiaently  get  hrzltaUe.  sometimes  speak 
bMl7  words,  draw  some  degree  of  temper,  but  "Pat"  Stubbs. 
as  his  dose  friends  called  htan,  alwasrs  iNreserved  an  even 
tenor  of  his  way.  BOs  career  as  a.  pastor  for  many  years 
tempered  his  cmotioos.  softened  his  words,  and  gave  him  a 
ktwd  fanmiUty  and  a  broad  sympathy  for  humanity.  "Pat" 
was  most  sealous  In  the  cause  of  his  constituents  and  In  his 
toyalty  to  the  State  of  California.  He  was  intensely  Inter- 
ested in  aU  the  projects  that  pertained  to  his  district.  He 
was  loyal  to  his  people  and  devoted  to  the  causes  he 
eqxMtted.  He  was  faithful  and  considerate  In  his  judg- 
ments Mw^  In  his  opinioDs. 

I  was  one  of  the  last  Members  to  be  privileged  to  call  on 
tahn  on  his  bed  of  sickness  at  the  Walter  Reed  Hospital. 
Be  told  myself  and  a  colleague  that  his  time  had  come,  that 
hie  boon  were  nombered.  that  he  had  made  the  best  fight 
that  he  could,  bat  his  work  was  ended  and  he  was  ready  to  de- 
part. Tlie  pallor  on  his  face  foretdkl  with  certainty  that  his 
iaa  true.  He  passed  on  a  few  days  later.  The 
of  BeiauciilatliM,  with  CaUf oraia.  lost  a  noUe  souL 


Some  days  later  in  conversation  with  a  physician  the 
name  of  Henky  Elbert  STxress  was  mentioned.  This  phy- 
sician told  me  that  Mr.  Sttjbbs  had  known  for  years  that  he 
was  battling  with  an  incurable  affliction;  that  his  death  was 
inevitable;  that  the  only  hope  he  carried  for  3^ars  was  to 
defer  the  inevitable  hour. 

When  I  think  of  the  poise  and  the  resignation  of  ono 
who  knew  and  understood  that  death  was  calling  him  every 
day,  I  think  this  struggle  is  an  expression  of  a  remarkable 
fortitude  and  forbearance.  Pew  men  can  face  death  daily 
with  that  kindness  of  spirit,  the  pleasant  word,  that  char- 
acterized our  good  friend  Hskbt  Elbert  Stubbs. 


The  Late  Benjamiii  K.  Focht 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  L.  HAINES 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  7,  1937 

Mr.  HAINES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  sincere, 
deep  sorrow  that  I  address  you  at  this  time.  I  want  to  pay 
my  respects  to  the  memory  of  a  former  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable BENJAxnr  K.  FOcbt,  with  whom  I  had  the  honor 
to  serve  in  this  body  for  several  years.  Prior  to  his  coming 
here  I  did  not  have  the  honor  of  his  acquaintance,  but 
shortly  after  his  arrival  here  I  learned  to  know  him;  and  to 
know  him  was  to  respect  him.  As  time  went  on  he  sind  I 
were  together  quite  a  bit  and  an  affection  grew  up  between 
us  that  will  always  linger  in  my  memory.  Mr.  Pocht  was  a 
good  legislator  and  served  with  distinction  both  his  State 
and  Nation  during  a  long  period  of  time.  I  believe  it  to  be 
no  exaggeration,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  me  to  say  that  he  had  the 
respect  of  every  Member  of  this  House  and  in  his  passing 
we  have  lost  not  only  an  able,  conscientious  colleague  but  a 
true  friend.  Those  who  knew  Mr.  Focht  best  attest  to  his 
w(»1h  as  a  citizen  and  a  neighbor.  I  attended  his  funeral  at 
Lewisburg,  Pa.,  where  he  lived  for  many  years,  and  it  vras 
there  that  I  talked  with  men  who  knew  him  as  a  neighbor 
and  a  public  servant.  I  hope  that  the  same  fine  sentiment 
might  be  expressed  toward  all  of  us  as  was  heard  on  every 
hand  by  his  own  people.  It  has  been  truly  stated  by  another 
that  "his  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond"  and  that  "even  his 
political  foes  respected  him."  While  he  and  I  were  not 
of  the  same  p(^tical  faith,  we  were,  however,  seeking  the 
some  objective— a  more  abundant  life  for  the  people  we 
served.  He  always  displayed  a  fine  spirit  of  t(derance  to- 
ward all  who  might  disagree  with  him,  a  spirit  that  com- 
mends itself  to  everyone. 

I  feel  a  distinct  personal  loss  in  his  passing  and  shall 
always  remember  him  as  a  friend. 


The  LAbor  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  AUGUSTINE  LONERGAN 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  April  12.  1937 


RADIO   ADDRESS   BY  HON.   LEWIS   B.   SCHWELLENBACH.   OF 
WASHINQTON.  ON  APRIL  8.  1937 


Mr.  IX3NEROAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  brief  but  thoughtful  address 
on  the  labor  problem  delivered  in  America's  Town  Hall  of  the 
Air  by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Washington 

[Mr.  SCHVirXLLXNBACHl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rxcors,  as  follows: 
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THZ  UIBOR  ntOBI.Klf 

_  The  question  of  how  we  are  to  deal  with  our  labor  problema  la 
a  social  and  economic  one.  To  understand  It  we  mvist  know  and 
appreciate  the  social  and  economic  facts  upon  which  labor  rela- 
tions in  Industrial  America  are  based.  Our  task  is  to  flnf^  the 
causes  of  our  labor  troubles  and  to  treat  with  those  causes. 

While  Industrial  unrest  continues  and  capital  and  labor  spar 
for  position.  Inevitable  Incidents  arise.  We  must  take  care  not  to 
mistake  those  incidents  for  the  problem  Itself. 

In  order  to  determine  how  we  shall  deal  with  our  labor  prob- 
lems, it  is  much  more  important  that  we  should  understand  the 
causes  of  the  labor  struggles  than  that  we  should,  with  moral 
Indignation,  pass  censor  upon  the  participants  In  those  striiggles. 
Industrial  warfare  Is  always  an  ugly  thing,  cosUy  to  labor,  to 
capital,  and  to  the  general  public. 

The  duty  of  men  who  will  to  understand,  who  will  to  solve  otar 
present  problems,  is  tbe  duty  to  refrain  from  tnflamtng  the  sus- 
picions and  111  feelings  that  Inevitably  attend  dUrerences  between 
Industry  and  labor. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  we  have  already  lost  costly  and  critical 
jrears  in  the  long  and  difficult  process  <A  developing  orderly,  respon- 
sible Industrial  relationships.  The  establishment  of  such  rela- 
tionships is  the  first  and  primary  task  of  industrial  as  well  as 
political  statesmanship. 

MUST  SBCOCNIZX  UkBOK'S  KICHT  TO  COLLBCTIVB  BABaAIMXNa 

Enlightened  public  (pinion  has  long  recognized  that  before  we 
can  achieve  and  maintain  industrial  peace  we  must  create  condi- 
tions under  which  labor  will  be  able  to  act  and  bargain  collec- 
tively and  with  dignity.  We  cannot  expect  industrial  peace  untU 
we  can  expect  and  ask  for  collective  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
labor;  and  we  caiuiot  expect  collective  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  labcw  without  a  frank  recognition  of  a  democraticaUy  chosen 
collective  leadership  of  labor  In  Industry.  The  very  preservation 
of  private  enterprise  in  Industry  depends  upon  Industry's  wiUing- 
ness  to  permit  the  irresistible  demand  of  the  average  man  for  a 
larger  share  of  control  over,  and  consequent  reqwnslbUlty  for, 
the  conditions  of  his  work. 

But  for  years  the  recognition  of  labor's  right  to  bargain  effec- 
tively has  been  delayed  beyond  the  Jvist  expectation  of  enlightened 
public  opinion.  For  years  the  law  of  the  courts  has  lagged  behind 
economic  events  and  social  needs;  and  throughout  those  years 
powerful  employers  have  availed  themselves  of  the  outmoded  laws 
of  the  courts. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  not  only  recognized 
the  validity  of  contracts  under  which  employers  forced  their  work- 
ers to  agree  not  to  Join  any  labor  union  but  nullified  State  as 
well  as  Federal  laws  forbidding  such  contracts.  The  Court  went 
further  and  held  that  It  wu  the  duty  of  a  court  of  equity  to 
prevent  by  injunction  labor  unions  from  peacefully  soliciting 
members  among  workers  who  had  been  obliged  to  sign  such  con- 
tracts in  order  to  get  their  Jobs.  Such  decisions  encouraged  the 
belief  that  it  was  industry's  constitutional  right  to  refuse  to  deal 
with  vinion  labor;  and  in  furtherance  of  that  supposed  constitu- 
tional right  some  employers  engaged  detectives  and  spies  to  ferret 
out  xinlon  members  from  their  employ.  Such  employers  thereby 
held  back  the  natural  growth  of  unionism  within  their  plants 
and  at  the  same  time  sought  protection  against  the  Interference 
of  so-called  outside  agitators  and  troublemakers.  As  the  recent 
Investigations  by  the  Senate  have  shown,  large  corporate  employ- 
ers have  lised  extensive  systems  of  e^lonage  to  terrorize  their 
workers  and  to  stamp  out  any  form  of  Independent  unionism  in 
their  plants.  Then  if  unionism  was  still  able  to  make  any  head- 
way, those  employers  did  not  hesitate  to  use  thugs  as  strike- 
breakers against  their  own  workers. 

As  we  emerge  from  the  depression  it  Is  important  that  labor 
should  be  in  a  position  to  protect  Its  own  purchasing  power  and 
to  resist  the  inflation  of  the  profits  of  a  few  at  Vbm  expense  of 
the  consuming  power  of  the  many.  Modem  methods  of  m&« 
production  result  in  the  emplojrment  of  thousands  of  workers 
trained  to  perform  some  smaU  operation  in  the  complicated 
technique  of  the  straight-line  method  of  mass  production. 
Thoiigh  their  tasks  are  too  q>eclalized  to  qualify  them  for  the 
skilled  crafts,  stUl  these  workers  are  too  Intelligent  and  capable 
to  be  treated  as  workers  have  been  treated  in  the  past,  llieir 
self -organization  Is  an  urgent  need  tor  the  social  dignity  and  self- 
respect  of  the  American  community  of  which  they  form  a  not 
Inconsiderable-  part. 

It  is  not  helpful  t<x  corporate  management,  which  has  not 
always  so  reverentially  observed  the  law  or  respected  other  people's 
property  or  the  prol^ems  of  labor,  to  brand  every  strike,  regardless 
of  its  Justification,  as  a  lawless,  morally  indefensible  trespass  iqMn 
other  people's  property.  It  is  not  helpful  for  labor  to  think  that, 
because  sit-down  strikes  in  one  or  two  instances  may  have  brought 
corporate  managexnents  to  a  better  appreciation  of  their  reqwn- 
sibUitles  to  corporate  workers,  such  strikes  may  be  resorted  to  at 
will,  without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  their  fellow  workers,  to  wrest 
every  possible  advantage  from  embarrassed  employers. 

DCMOCHACT'S  BSBSlf  CX 
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A  civilized  community  demands  that  both  labor  and  capital 
respect  its  law.  And  if  re8F>ect  for  law  and  order  is  to  be  main- 
tained, the  law  must  reflect  the  community's  sense  of  Justice  and 
not  the  demands  of  any  one  class  or  group.  That  Is  the  very 
essence  of  democracy.  And  If  the  law  reflects  the  community's 
sense  of  Justice,  no  class  or  group  may  defy  or  set  Itsrif  above 
or  beyond  the  law  without  bringing  upon  Itself  the  just  resent- 
ment of  the  whole  community.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  courts 
have  refused  to  recognize  laws  which  the  community  deemed 
necessary  if  we  were  to  attain  some  measure  of -equality  m  tbe 


bargaining  power  of  capital  and  labcn*.  To  that  extent  the  atti- 
tude of  the  courts  has  Impaired  the  sanctity  of  the  law  in  the 
minds  of  large  sections  of  the  community.  Courts  which  have 
refused  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  pecqtle  could  not  expect  tte 
people  indefinitely  to  give  willing  respect  to  the  decrees  of  the 
courts. 

BALANCS  B  ESSCNTUI. 

Under  the  present  administration,  Oovorunent  has  at  last 
moved,  and  Is  continuing  to  move,  toward  provkUag  machinery 
which  will  safeguard  the  principle  of  eoUecOve  baigatnlng.  These 
efforts  of  the  Government  may  be  seriously  Impaired  by  exoeasive 
labor  distiirbances  now  visible  in  different  sections  of  the  ootin- 
try.  Labor,  which  was  extremely  patient  when  Oovemment  was 
insenslUve  to  Ite  needs,  should  not  lose  lU  self-restraint  when 
Government  has  demonstrated  Its  awareness  of  labor's  jiist  de- 
mands. It  is  important  that  labor  as  well  as  capital  reoognlae 
that  if  any  group  or  class  presses  its  demands  beyond  what  the 
community  as  a  whole  regards  as  the  bounds  of  reason,  there  fti 
danger  that  the  community  may  reject  the  Just  as  weU  as  tiM 
unjxist  demands  of  that  group  or  rlaiir  In  a  democraey  man 
must  accommodate  their  demands  to  the  demands  of  otheta: 
there  must  always  be  a  large  measure  of  give  and  take  In  the 
adjiwtment  of  human  relations.  A  dvlllasd  democracy  demands 
patience  and  self-reetraint  from  all  of  lU  ciUaens. 

There  is  no  magic  solution  for  tbe  labor  problem.  Free  labor 
and  competitive  Industry  will  never  yield  to  the  stagnation  of 
an  industrial  feudalism.  But  there  can  be  rules  to  govern  the 
relations  of  free  labor  and  fair  Industry  if  labor  and  Industry  will 
tt.  A  few  guiding  principles  toward  the  estabHahment  and  effec- 
tive application  of  such  rules  may  be  briefly  stated. 

A  BASIC  paooaAM 

(1)  Labor  and  capital  should  freely  use  tbe  machinery  now 
provided  by  the  Wagner  Act  to  make  operative  the  prlndpte  of 
collective  bargaining.  Let  this  be  done  vtduntarlly  without  further 
quibbling.  Such  quibbling  threatens,  indeed,  to  embarrass  the 
winning  litigant  as  much  as  the  defeated  lltl^nt. 

(2)  Capital  should  abandon  all  forms  of  espionage  over  labor, 
all  kinds  at  subsidized  company  unions,  and  the  use  of  strike- 
breakers. As  long  as  industry  spies  on  labor,  or  sets  up  its  own 
pet  union,  or  brings  in  professional  strikebreakers  to  render  a  law- 
ful strike  useless,  it  will  be  difficult  to  convince  lab<x-  that  the 
scales  of  industrial  democracy  have  not  been  weighted  agfilntt  tt. 

(3)  If  capital  abandons  the  unfair  and  arbitrary  practices  which 
I  have  enumerated,  labor  may  then  fairly  be  compelled  to  abandon 
retaliatory  practices  adopted  in  real  ac  feigned  self-protection 
against  capital's  unfair  and  arbitrary  methods — for  instance,  the 
sit-down  strike  and  the  refusal  to  hold  elections  to  permit  the 
workers  themselves  to  choose  their  own  union  and  their  own  rep- 
resentatives to  bargain  for  them. 

(4)  If  the  courts  are  resorted  to — and  the  courts  have  not  as 
yet  shown  themselves  to  be  practical  or  effective  Instruments  for 
the  adjustment  of  labor  disputes — the  courts  should  recognise: 
First,  that  the  basis  of  tbe  employer -employee  relationship  has 
changed  fundamentally  in  modem  times  and  that  traditional  legal 
precedents  are  not  necessarily  applicable  to  an  essentially  different 
factual  situation;  and,  second,  that  if  Judicial  intervention  Is  un- 
avoidable under  State  law.  Judicial  relief  shoiild  not  take  the 
form  of  a  unilateral  decree  operating  only  in  favor  of  one  party 
to  the  employment  relationship,  but  should  be  conditioned  upon 
the  observance  by  all  parties  to  the  employment  relationship  of  all 
reasonable  obligations  consequent  upon  that  relationship. 

It  would  certainly  be  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  labor  and 
capital  and  to  the  prestige  or  effectiveness  of  the  courts  if  the 
courts  deliberately  sought  to  write  their  opinions  and  to  draft 
their  decrees  so  that  intelligent  men  and  women  not  trained  in  tbe 
mysteries  of  legalism  may  be  convinced  that  the  opinions  and 
decrees  have  been  based  upon  something  more  than  the  meaning- 
less Jargon  of  outworn  precedents  and  have  been  adapted  to  pro- 
vide a  settlement  not  offensive  to  the  claim  of  Justice  and  common 
sense.  There  Is  a  natural  reflection  upon  our  courts  when  a  decree 
is  Issued  in  favor  of  the  employer,  which  even  the  employer  hesi- 
tates to  use  \mtil  as  a  matter  of  favor  he  has  yielded  oonoeaalaM 
to  his  employees  which  in  fairness  and  coznmon  decency  should 
have  been  accorded  them  as  a  matter  of  right  in  tbe  court's  decree. 

The  labor  problem  in  America  Is  one  whldi  requires  tbe  effort* 
of  all  branches  of  tbe  Government  to  effect  its  solution,  and  by  all 
branches  of  Oovemment  I  mean  not  merely  the  executive,  tbe 
legislative,  and  the  Judiciary  but  also  enlightened  public  c^inlon. 
which  Is  the  vitalizing  force  ba^  of  all  democratic  government. 

Story  of  the  Constitatioo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

EN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  9, 1937 

ICr.  PATMAN.  Iflr.  ^waker.  every  Member  <rf  the  Senate 
and  House  has  recefved  In  tbe  last  few  we^cs  a  copy  of  the 
book.  Tbe  Story  of  the  CoDstttuttOQ.  prepared  and  published 
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by  the  United  States  Constitution  Sesquicentennial  Commis- 
sion «ra  part  of  Its  program  of  celebration  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the  Consti- 
tuticm.  I  am  quite  sure  that  all  of  those  Members  who  have 
had  the  opportimity  of  examining  the  book  wUl  concur  in  the 
opinion  that  its  publication  is  one  of  the  most  important 
accomplishments  of  any  Government  department,  bureau, 
or  commission  on  the  subject  of  our  ConsUtution. 

Long  after  the  heated  political  discussions  of  the  day  have 
faded  into  memories — long  after  the  problems  that  seem  so 
crucial  at  this  moment  are  settled  one  way  or  another  and 
forgotten— the  Influence  of  this  work  on  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  giving  them  a  greater  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  Constitution  and  its  origin  will  be  a  signifi- 
cant factor  in  the  progress  of  our  Nation.  My  colleague, 
Hr.  Bloom,  of  New  York,  as  Director  General  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  the  staff  of  the  Commission  have  succeeded 
in  bringing  out  a  magnificent  and  a  imique  contribution  to 
the  welfare  of  every  man,  wunan,  and  child  in  the  United 

States. 

It  is  my  belief  that  every  student  of  every  school  in  the 
United  States  should  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  The  Story 
of  the  Constitution,  and  that  Its  reading  and  study  should 
be  made  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  every  school  in  the 
country.  Moreover.  I  believe  that  an  appropriation  should 
be  made  to  furnish  each  Member  of  the  Senate  and  House 
with  a  generous  supply  of  the  book  for  free  distribution  to 
-their  constituents. 

A0CT7SATB,    H»^p*«t.»,    AMO    VWEMart/MlULMLm 

The  reason  that  The  Story  of  the  Constitution  is  unique 
and  valuable  is  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  thousands  of 
works  have  been  written  on  the  Constitution,  this  is  the 
very  fbrst  to  combine  three  essential  qualities.  These  quali- 
ties are:  Plrst.  a  simplicity  and  readabiUty  which  makes  it 
pogsi^>lfi  for  a  child  or  an  adult  who  is  untrained  in  law  and 
technicalities  to  know  our  Constitution  and  its  history;  sec- 
ond, a  degree  of  accuracy  in  the  reproduction  of  texts  and 
In  the  relation  of  historical  facts  that  has  never  been 
equaled;  and  third,  a  strict  adherence  to  fact,  without  the 
Introduction  of  any  political  bias,  constitutional  opinion, 
prejudice,  or  partnership.  As  we  all  know,  there  are  books 
that  have  been  published  in  the  past  on  the  Constitution 
which  are  simple  and  easy  to  read,  but  they  are  loose  and 
Inaccurate  and  usually  in  favor  of  or  against  certain  opin- 
ions. Also,  there  are  a  number  of  works  of  great  acciuracy. 
but  they  are  so  technical  that  their  use  is  largely  restricted 
to  lawyers,  students,  and  experts.  Finally,  there  may  be 
works  that  are  dispassionate  and  unprejudiced,  but  they 
suffer  from  the  faults  also  of  being  too  technical  for  the 
average  reader,  or  tnacciirate  in  their  relation  of  facta. 
Thus  we  can  see  that  the  book  of  the  Constitution  Commis- 
sion Is  indeed  unique. 

DX8CUB8XOIIS  OP  UUMS'lU'UllOlf 

Tbday  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  Is  being  dis- 
cussed by  millions  of  people.  Excited  groups  offer  their 
cptntons  at  length  about  all  the  protHons  related  to  the 
Coostltutlon.  Not  on^  In  the  Halls  of  Congress  but  In 
«mnHny  cETs  and  tralus,  in  clubs,  in  schools,  in  homes,  and 
on  the  streets  the  Constitution  has  come  to  rank  almost 
with  the  weather  as  a  topic  of  conversation. 

Such  discussion  Is  surely  beneficial,  such  interest  Is  surely 
tvaiseworthy,  such  excitement  Is  surely  indicative  of  a  high 
*i^  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  people, 
pnn^ded  that  the  opinions  offered  are  based  on  facts  and 
knowledge  and  not  on  misinformation  and  lack  of  knowl- 
edge. It  Is  when  we  begin  to  examine  the  actual  knowledge 
oi  the  Constitution  possessed  by  most  people  that  we  become 
disheartened.  If  an  discussion  of  the  Constitution  were 
restricted  from  today  on  Just  to  pecqple  who  have  read  the 
Constitution  In  the  last  5  years,  think  what  a  tremendous 
sflence  would  fall  upon  the  Nation  on  this  subject. 


KMOWIXDCX  or  CUMVlllUl'lUIV 

Every  American  citizen  should  have  an  opinion  and  a 
decided  oplnloa  on  every  question  relating  to  the  Constitu- 
tiaa.  But  before  anyone  is  qualified  to  have  and  express 
an  qplaion  be  should  have  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  the 


document  which  he  defends,  attacks,  or  interprets.  This 
book  for  the  first  time  makes  it  possible  for  everyone  to  have 
that  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  document  itself  but  of  its 
origin,  of  the  men  who  framed  it,  of  the  conditions  of  the 
times,  and  of  the  story  of  its  establishment. 

NOT   CONTaOVEHSlAL 

The  complete  avoidance  of  all  controversial  matter,  of  all 
expression  of  opinion,  is  truly  remarkable.  How  often  have 
we  all  read  books  on  the  Constitution  that  are  admirable  in 
many  ways,  only  to  find  the  personal  opinions  of  the  author 
sooner  or  later  begin  to  become  evident,  and  we  find  the 
work  an  argument  for  one  side  of  some  political  question 
instead  of  a  dispassionate  account  of  facts.  Such  works  may 
be  valuable,  and  often  are,  but  they  serve  to  mislead  any 
reader  who  believes  that  he  is  being  given  fact  instead  of 
opinion.  Before  such  works  should  be  read  or  judged  there 
must  be  a  basic  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  it  is  these  facts 
that  are  given  without  bias  in  The  Story  of  the  Constitution. 

INTERESTING  AS  POPULAR  UACA23NE 

The  Story  of  the  Constitution  Is  a  book  for  reading,  with 
its  historical  sections  as  interesting  as  the  popular  magazines 
of  the  day.  It  is  also  a  book  for  study,  containing  the  essen- 
tial facts  of  the  Constitution  and  its  history.  Finally,  it  is  a 
bo(A  for  reference  by  lajnnen,  by  students,  by  everyone  inter- 
ested, with  an  amazingly  simplified  arrangement  that  makes 
such  reference  easy  and  valuable.  When  Mr,  Bloom  first 
conceived  of  this  work,  he  made  a  thorough  examination  of 
literally  hundreds  of  books  on  the  Constitution.  With  the 
staff  of  the  Commission,  he  analsrzed  these  works  from  the 
standpoint  of  accuracy,  of  simplicity,  of  readability,  and  of 
nonparUsanship.  The  Commission  found  that  our  country  is 
almost  literally  flooded  with  misinformation  about  the  Con- 
stitution; that  even  in  many  of  our  schools  students  are 
being  taught  things  that  are  not  true,  are  reading  texts  of 
the  Constitution  that  are  not  accurate,  are  being  confused 
by  partisan  and  controversial  statements  that  have  been  put 
forth  as  facts.  So  what  was  decided  upon  was  a  book  that 
would  be  different  from  all  the  rest  in  the  ways  that  I  have 
described.  The  intention  and  the  purpose  of  the  work  are 
well  explained  in  the  introduction,  which  says: 

This  bcok  Is  dedicated  to  "We  the  people"— to  the  128.000.000 
who  desire  to  know  something  about  the  story  of  the  Constitution 
and  to  have  It  told  to  them  In  such  a  way  that  they  can  under- 
stand what  It  Is  all  about.  It  tries  to  reach  the  millions  who  are 
not  Judges  or  lawyers  or  professors  or  historians  or  otherwise 
trained  In  a  knowledge  of  the  Constitution,  which  governs  the 
daUy  life  of  aU  of  us.    It  Is  a  book  for  the  people. 

KEAOABLE  TTPE,  GOOD  PAPER,    AND  FUU.T   ILLUSTRATED 

When  we  look  over  the  book  we  see  borne  out  the  splendid 
intention  of  producing  a  work  that  should  become  a  vital 
part  of  American  life.  The  entire  book  contains  192  pages. 
Physically  it  is  a  splendid  example  of  bookmaking,  printed 
in  clear  and  readable  tsnpe,  on  good  paper,  containing  54 
illustrations  which  include  photographs  of  the  portraits  of 
37  of  the  signers  of  the  Constitution  and  of  all  the  Chief 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  bound  in  sturdy  board 
covers  bearing  in  colors  the  beautiful  Constitution  poster  by 
Howard  Chandler  Christy.  The  edition  that  I  am  describing 
Is  the  one  that  was  sent  to  every  Member  of  Congress  and 
sells  for  10  cents.  A  de  luxe  edition  is  printed  on  the  finest 
coated  paper  and  encased  in  limp-style  leatherette  covers, 
stamped  in  gold.    It  sells  for  $1. 

PROBABLY  ONLT  LITERAL  TEXT  OP  CONSTITUTION 

Let  us  consider  the  reproduction  of  texts  of  the  great 
documents  of  our  Nation,  as  they  are  contained  in  the  book, 
nrst  of  all,  there  is  the  Constitution  itself.  The  preparation 
of  this  text  took  many  months  alone,  for  it  is  an  absolutely 
literal  reproduction,  including  spelling  and  capitalization,  of 
the  original  document  now  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  It  is 
probable  that  not  one  out  of  a  hundred  people  who  have  read 
the  Constitution  has  ever  seen  the  exact,  literal  text.  What 
they  have  seen  is  a  text  changed  in  spelling,  pimctuation, 
and  capitalization,  and  added  to  with  headings  and  sub- 
headings inserted  by  the  publishers.  There  really  is  some- 
thing thrilling  in  the  thought  that  at  last  there  is  available 
at  this  nominal  price  a  text  that  actually  is  in  every  detail 
what  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  signed.    This  is  also 
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true  of  the  21  amendments,  taken  from  the  original  ndls  in 
the  Department  of  State. 

The  same  care  and  accuracy  went  into  the  reproduction  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  book  publishes 
an  entirely  literal  text  taken  from  the  1823  copperplate  fac- 
simile of  the  document,  the  original  of  which  is  now  so  faded 
as  to  be  illegible.  Also,  the  identical  treatment  has  been 
given  to  Washington's  Farewell  Address.  It  is  interesting 
to  learn  that  up  to  the  pubUcation  of  this  book,  an  exact  ver- 
sion of  the  text  has  not  been  available  except  In  the  limited 
and  expensive  Palstits  edition  published  by  the  New  Yort: 
Public  library. 

In  addition  to  these  great  documents,  four  short  State 
papers  are  reproduced,  which  most  of  us  have  i»ever  before 
read,  but  which  are  of  important  historical  signiflcance  in 
connection  with  the  Constitution.  These  are  the  resolution 
of  the  Convention,  written  on  the  same  day  that  the  Consti- 
tution was  signed,  laying  it  before  Congress  and  recommend- 
ing its  ratification  by  the  people  of  the  States;  the  letter  of 
George  Washington,  as  president  of  the  Convention,  also 
written  the  same  day,  accompanying  the  Constitution  aiui 
the  resolution  of  the  Convention:  the  resolution  of  Congress 
of  September  28,  1787,  submitting  the  draft  to  the  legisla- 
tures in  order  that  the  people  should  ratify  the  Constitution; 
and  the  historic  resolution  of  September  13,  1788,  setting  the 
days  for  appointing  electors,  for  their  voting  for  a  President 
and  for  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings  of  Congress 
under  the  Constitution. 

UVXB   AHB   nARKKBH    OP    WRURBB    OF   COWWriTUTlOW 

But  just  to  read  the  Constitution  and  these  other  docu- 
ments is  not  enough  to  inform  one  completely  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  child  in  school  and  the  adult  in  his  home  want  to 
know  who  wrote  the  Constitution,  why  it  was  written,  how 
It  was  ratified  and  established,  what  needs  and  conditions 
and  struggles  brought  it  forth.  All  these  The  Story  of  the 
Constitution  tells  us  In  simple,  interesting  fashion.  It  makes 
the  signers  of  the  Constitution  become  aUve  with  a  idioto- 
grai^  of  every  available  portrait  of  them  and  with  short 
sketches  ot  their  lives  and  careers.  Several  months  were 
required  for  the  coUecticm  and  photograi^ilng  of  these  por- 
traits and  for  the  extensive  historical  investigaticm  neces- 
sary to  authenticate  them.  In  addition  to  these  portraits 
and  sketches  there  Is  interesting  material  about  them  and 
the  other  framers  of  the  Constitution  at  the  time  of  the 
Philadelphia  Convention,  with  a  idiort  account  of  their  ages, 
their  interests,  and  their  personalities. 

Hoar  HisTOBT  or  oommT 

In  a  brief,  simple,  and  highly  interesting  series  of  his- 
torical sketches  the  history  of  our  country,  beginning  with 
the  discovery  by  Columbus,  and  going  through  to  1937,  Is 
given.  "Hie  chapter  headings  alone  In  these  sketches  excite 
interest  and  illustrate  the  comideteness  of  the  wdrk.  Among 
them  are:  Discovery — Title  to  the  Soil,  Colonial  Govern- 
ment, Causes  of  the  Revolution,  the  Continental  Congress,  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation;  Confederation  Fails — ^the  Critical 
Period,  Genesis  of  the  Convention,  the  Deputies,  Organiza- 
tion, the  Virginia  Plan,  the  Paterson  Plan,  the  Compromise. 
Law  of  the  Land,  IfieUiod  ot  Ratification  and  Amendment. 
Finishing  the  Work,  Ratification,  the  Nation  of  1790,  Ex- 
pansion to  1860,  Ccmditions  in  1860,  Immigration,  Industrial 
Trend,  the  South  and  Slavery.  Secession  and  War,  The 
Nation  of  1937,  Ratification  of  Amendments  (with  the  Indi- 
vidual hlst(M7  of  each  ctf  the  21  amendments) . 

CONSTITUTION   AND   AMEMDMUHV   817MaCAaiZB> 

To  make  the  Constltutltm  more  understandaMe  a  section 
entitled  "The  Constitution  in  Operation"  analyzes  and  sum- 
marizes the  provisions  of  the  Constituticm  In  general  and 
by  articles,  and  also  summarizes  the  content  of  each  of  the 
21  amendments.  One  of  the  most  valuable  parts,  of  the 
work  nwkes  reference  to  any  subject  covnvd  In  the  Con- 
stitutlon  more  simple  and  easy  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 
This  Is  by  an  Ingenious  method  of  ali^iabetical  aeparatioa 
and  cross-reference  of  aD  important  words  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, including  the  amen^ents.  This  is  called  an  altfia- 
betical  analysis  and  is  battemed  after  that  of  wnUam 


Hickey,  whose  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
*  *  *  with  an  alj^iabetical  analysis,  was  published  in 
1846.  and  contains  much  valuable  historical  information. 
The  advantage  of  the  present  anlaysls  Is  a  simplification, 
with  the  elimination  of  nonessentials  and  the  addition  of 
new  features,  such  as  cross-references  and  words  azul  sub- 
jects not  actually  in  the  Constitution  but  covered  by  the 
Constitution.  For  every  Member  of  Congress,  for  every 
student,  and  for  every  layman  and  lawyer  who  Is  Interested 
in  some  particular  point  of  the  Constitution  this  Is  a  tre- 
mendous convenience.  If  one  is  interested,  for  example,  in 
the  subject  of  "Taxes",  one  simply  turns  to  the  word  in  the 
alphabetical  index  and  finds  before  him  every  reference  in 
which  the  word  or  subject  occurs  printed  in  full.  If  one 
searches  for  some  subjec^,  such  as  "Patents",  which  Is  not 
mentioned  by  name  in  the  Constitution,  the  word  gives  a 
cross-reference  to  the  section  which  covers  the  subject.  If 
one  is  interested  in  the  "Census",  which  the  Constitution  di- 
rects shall  be  taken,  he  may  have  forgotten  that  the  word 
"census"  is  not  used  in  the  provision  and  that  the  word 
"enumeration"  is  used  instead;  but  he  will  find  exactly  what 
he  wants  by  looking  up  the  word  "census"  in  the  alphabeti- 
cal analysis.  Coimtless  other  examples  of  the  convenience  of 
this  feature  might  be  given. 

MAPS,   CHARTS,   QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

A  wealth  of  additional  historical  and  analytical  Informa- 
tion is  given  in  oiher  sections,  maps,  charts,  and  so  forth, 
and  particularly  in  a  section  of  questions  and  answers  per- 
taining to  the  Constitution.  In  this  section  121  commonly 
asked  questions  about  the  Constitution,  its  provisions  and  its 
history,  are  answered  simply  and  clearly. 


Let  Us  Restore  Two-Cent  Letter  Postage 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  9,  1937 

Mr.  LUDIX>W.  lix.  Speaker,  unless  Congress  takes  action 
to  continue  the  3-cent  first-class  postage  rate  the  United 
States  will  return  to  universal  2-cent  letter  postage  on 
July  1  next. 

I  think  the  Members  of  this  legislative  body  and  the  peoide 
(rf  the  country  generally  should  be  giving  serious  tbou^t  to 
the  advisaUlity  of  restoring  2-cent  letter  postage  Jn  the 
Interest  of  the  genend  welfare.  No  additional  action  by 
Congress  is  necessary  to  accomi^ish  this  purpose,  as  the 
3-cent  first-class  posUtge  rate  now  In  existence  win  be  auto- 
matically canceled  on  June  30  unless  Congress  passes  new 
legislation  extending  the  present  rate. 

Restoration  of  the  2-cent  posti«e  rate  would  be  hailed 
with  much  satisfaction  by  the  business  interests  of  the 
country  and  would  be  a  helpful  factor  in  lifting  buslneas 
and  Industry  toward  a  normal  recovery. 

Surely  legitimate  business,  struggling  so  hard  to  get  on  Its 
feet,  is  entitled  to  every  encouragement  we  can  give  it.  for 
there  is  nothing  In  the  economic  picture  that  Is  more  Im- 
portant than  that  honest  business  shall  be  given  evefy  assist- 
ance  to  enable  it  to  function  and  reabsorb  into  regular 
employment  the  millions  now  on  relief  roUs.  So  It  is  weU 
ttiat  we  should  now  be  thinking  of  restoring  the  2-cent 
postage  rate  as  an  aid  to  business. 

Then,  too,  we  may  well  be  considering  the  claims  of  the 
general  puldic  to  the  lower  postage  rate.  The  difference 
between  3  cents  and  2  cents  an  the  amount  of  postage 
paid  by  the  average  citizen  may  seem  Inconsequential  but 
it  Is  surprising  how  it  pinches  when  the  dtiam  is  out  of 
work,  without  money  to  buy  actual  necessities. 

Constituents  ot  mine  have  stated  in  communications  to 
me  that  tbey  woukl  wzite  oftener.  but  that  they  cannot 
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afford  to  pay  the  postage  charged.  Others  have  reluctantly 
written  the  secrets  of  their  most  intimate  problems  on 
postal  cards  in  order  to  save  2  cents.  Others,  including 
a  professional  man  for  whom  I  handle  many  cases,  include 
half  a  dozen  letters  in  one  envelope  in  order  to  send  for 
3  cents  what  would  otherwise  cost  18  cents.  In  that  way 
the  sender  of  the  correspondence  saves  the  price  of  a  bowl 
of  soup  and  a  cup  of  coffee,  which  is  not  an  inconsiderable 
Item  in  times  of  awful  depression. 

If  any  one  imagines  that  3-cent  postage  does  not  pinch 
the  common  man  as  well  as  the  business  man.  let  him  come 
to  my  office  and  look  over  my  flies  and  ascertain  for  himself 
the  ingenious  methods  that  have  been  devised  to  circumvent 
a  high  postage  rate. 

*19ecessity  is  the  mother  of  invention"  is  an  old  adage  that 
appears  to  be  particularly  applicable  to  this  situation.  The 
necessity  of  conserving  every  penny  to  keep  wife  and  little 
ones  from  starvation  is  often  the  motive  that  prompts  the 
substitution  of  the  telltale  postal  card  for  the  secret  letter 
or  that  In  some  instances  causes  the  stoppage  of  correspond- 
ence entirely  except  at  intervals. 

Similar  inventive  genius  exercised  by  businessmen  has 
brought  Into  existence  a  large  variety  of  schemes  to  beat 
3-cent  postage  legitimately,  as  for  instance  the  use  of  the 
radio  instead  of  the  mails  in  advertising  campaigns,  the  use 
of  mesaengem  in  lieu  of  the  mails  in  effecting  deliveries,  the 
use  of  cent  and  a  half  unsealed  envelcqies  in  place  ot  sealed 
envelopes,  and  so  forth. 

How  the  3-cent  rate  impinges  upon  business  is  told  ovor 
and  over  again  in  letters  I  have  received  from  businessmen 
in  high  standing.  Prank  R.  Weaver,  manager  of  a  large 
wholesale  house  of  Indianapolis,  wrote  to  me  a  few  days  ago: 

Then  to  no  questioa  but  tbat  the  3-cent  rate  has  tended  to 
rttiwiwtmh  biialnew  communications — In  fact,  flrst-claas  communica- 
tkma  of  aU  kinds,  both  business  and  personal.  We  know  from  our 
own  experience  and  the  experience  of  other  Indianapolis  businesses 
with  Which  we  are  familiar  that  It  has  been  a  considerable  handi- 
cap from  an  advertising  standpoint,  often  making  It  prohibitive 
to  use  flrst-claas  mall  where  it  was  desirable. 

We  want  to  put  our  weight  on^the  side  of  the  return  to  2-cent 
postage  from  the  stan<^lnt  that  3-cent  postage  Is  a  burden  to 
Duslne^  and  a  handicap  to  advertising,  and  we  should  think  the 
Increased  volume  resulting  from  a  return  to  2-cent  postage  would 
more  than  oOaet  the  Icesened  revenue  per  piece. 


Among  the  almost  innumerable  objections  urged  against 
3-oent  postage  some  are  unusually  interesting  and  noveL 
Roger  T.  Sneden.  a  student,  of  Indlanap(^is.  writes: 

The  Increase  In  first-class  postage  of  SO  percent  affects  oy»  % 
ffjiiunn  ambitious  men  and  women  who  have  found  It  necessary. 
tKirausn  of  ttato  readjustment,  to  discontinue  their  learning  by 
corremondence.  Thto  increase  In  postage  increases  the  cost  of 
bflsne  study  and  reduces,  in  many  cases,  its  posslbiUty.  X  am  one 
ot  the  great  number  of  home-study  students,  and  Z  have  felt  the 
additional  cost  In  no  snuUl  way. 

Explaining  how  business  has  suffered  as  a  result  of  the 
Increase  in  flrst-class  postage.  Merritt  Fields,  manager  of 
the  Indianapolis  Association  of  Credit  Men.  wrote: 

It  has  had  a  blighting  effect  on  buslneas,  ICuch  business  to  ob> 
talned  and  promoted  by  dliect-maU  campaigns.  Because  of  the 
60-per«ent  Increase  In  flrst-claas  postage,  from  2  to  3  cents,  there 
turn  been  a  restraint,  a  pulling  in  of  boms,  a  faU\ire  to  use  the 
malls  as  much  as  tbey  would  be  normaUy  used,  with  the  result 
that  tha«  has  undoubtedly  been  a  great  restriction  In  business. 
It  to  not  believed  that  the  increase  In  revenue,  if  there  has  been 
an  Increase,  would  offset  the  losses  of  taxes  to  be  obtained  in  other 
dirvctlons  if  the  postage  had  not  been  Increased. 

Bamberger  ft  Feiblanan.  well-known  Indianapolis  attor- 
neys, write: 

In  many  tnstancee  now  people  are  writing  on  postals  where 
they  have  heretofore  written  letters,  and  companlee  are  deliver- 
ing statements  that  used  to  be  mailed.  We  beUeve  that  the 
Oovemment  as  weU  as  the  Individual  business  people  wUl  profit 
by  the  proposed  change. 

CoL  Robert  I*.  Moorhead.  treasurer  of  the  Bobbs-MerriU 
Co..  says: 

Our  firm  to  one  of  tho  Indiana  firms  that  advetrtlaM  exten- 
sively thiou^  the  malls.  When  the  S-«ent  postage  went  Into 
effect  we  found  that  it  was  Impossible  to  conduct  our  m^- 
oetler  liuiilnsee  at  a  profit,  and  as  a  result  of  the  portsge  -<-»-«-> 
we  have  laisely  discwitinoBd  —  ^ — '  — "  — — "**"' 


Kingan  ft  Co.,  of  Indianapolis,  write: 

The  law  Increasing  the  rate  to  3  cents  has  reduced  the  revenue 
of  the  Post  Office  Department  very  substantially  and  has  placed 
a  burden  on  industry  which  industry  cannot  at  this  time  well 
bear.  Many  businesses  have  substituted  other  means  of  delivering 
their  mall. 

A  friend  residing  at  Vevay,  Ind.,  wrote  soon  after  the 
postage  increase  became  effective: 

Today  we  received  o\ir  big  annual  Montgomery  Ward  catalog 
from  a  man  paid  for  delivering  same.  Heretofore  they  have  always 
come  by  maU.    Why? 

A.  B.  Chevalier,  vice  president  of  the  United  Mercantile- 
Exchange,  Indianapolis,  estimates  that  of  all  the  mailings 
that  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  mails  since  June  30, 
1932— 

Approximately  100  percent  can  be  attributed  to  the  increase  of 
postaige,  and  that  only. 

I  could  fill  an  entire  issue  of  the  Congrkssiohal  Rxcord 
with  letters  I  have  received  protesting  the  3-cent  postage 
rate  and  presenting  what  seem  to  me  to  be  very  convincing 
reasons  why  we  should  return  to  the  old  2-cent  universal 
letter  postage  which  proved  so  satisfactory  over  a  long 
period  of  our  Nation's  history.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
increase  affects  many  ordinary  citizens  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  a  great  many  individuals  and  companies  are 
not  using  the  mails,  as  they  formerly  did,  to  create  and 
I»*omote  business,  because  they  feel  they  cannot  stand  the 
high  postage  rate  of  first-class  mail. 

There  is  abundant  evidence,  I  believe,  to  prov»i  that  legis- 
lation to  restore  2-cent  letter  postage  is  justified  from  the 
standpoint  of  sound  business  and  sound  governmental  policy. 
When  the  law  increasing  letter  postage  from  2  to  3  cents,  a 
50-percent  increase,  went  Into  effect  on  July  1,  1932,  it 
placed  on  the  business  interests  of  the  country  a  handicap 
and  a  deterrent  that  has  aggravated  business  and  industrial 
paraly."5is  and  to  that  extent  has  prolonged  the  evil  period 
of  prostration  through  which  we  are  passing. 

I  appreciate  the  apprehension  of  the  Post  OfBce  Depart- 
ment tiiat  a  return  to  the  2-cent  rate  would  mean  a  falling 
off  of  revenue  which  the  department  can  ill  afford  to  lose, 
but  I  believe  the  oflBcials  overlook  the  probability  that  the 
lower  rate  would  largely  Increase  the  number  of  stamps 
that  would  be  sold  and  that  the  increase  in  volume  of  mail 
would  greatly  minimize,  if  it  would  not  completely  offset, 
the  anticipated  loss  of  revenue. 

In  the  interest  of  trying  to  reestablish  business,  which 
needs  a  helping  hand,  as  well  as  in  behalf  of  the  masses 
of  the  people  who  use  the  mails.  I  hope  the  Post  Office 
Department  will  agree  to  the  return  of  universal  2-cent  letter 
postage. 


Why  Puerto  Rico  Does  Not  Want  Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SANTIAGO  IGLESIAS 

BESIDENT  COMMISSIONER  FROM  PUERTO  RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  9, 1937 

Mr.  IGLESIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  permission 
given  to  me  by  the  House,  I  am  extending  my  remarks  to 
express  s<xne  ideas  and  convictions  resulting  from  many 
years'  experience  on  a  subject  matter  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico.  I  am  including,  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks,  statements  made  by  Col.  William  Cat- 
tron  Rigby.  Dr.  Ernest  Gruening.  Hon.  Henry  L.  Stimson, 
and  the  late  Elihu  Root  in  behalf  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  also 
a  res(rtution,  adopted  by  the  Puerto  Rico  Bar  Association, 
relative  to  two  pending  citizenship  bills  which  I  introduced. 

It  is  my  purpose.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  call  to  your  attention  the 
fact  that  Puerto  Rico  is  an  organized  Territory  of  the  United 
States  with  approximately  1.800,000  American  citizens,  whose 
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desire  Is  to  be  treated  as  such,  witbmit  privileges  or  dis- 
criminatlODs.  f 

If  your  kxMiwledee  of  Po^  Rico  Is  limited  to  what  you 
read  about  it.  you  laobably  ftiave  the  impressi<m  that  Pu»to 
Rico  is  eager  to  become  izMlependent  of  Che  United  States; 
that  there  is  a  large  group  Ojl  dissaUsflcd  peoftte  on  our  little 
Caribbean  island  who  want  to  become  separated  from  Uncle 
Sam.  because  there  is  no  other  course  to  f  oUow  to  emancipate 
the  Islanders'  producers.  Many  writers  have  glHm  that  Im- 
pression during  the  last  few  years  in  interpreting  some  unez. 
pected  legislation  which  has  been  introduced  in  Congress. 
Each  time  such  kind  of  bill  has  been  introduoed  their  head- 
lines have  read:  "Ptxario  Rico  Seeks  Indepeodenoe." 

In  answer  to  the  frequent  questions  which  are  put  to  me, 
•8  to  whether  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  want  to  become 
independent,  my  rqily  is  a  forceful,  ew^phattc.  iirMpiitiifu^i 
"No.  How  could  they,  in  view  of  what  the  United  States  has 
meant  to  them?" 

The  masses  of  the  workers  of  Puerto  Rico  know  ttiat  inde- 
pendence for  them  would  mean  loss  of  their  freedom  and 
individual  rights  as  citiaens  and  also  an  inevitable  economic 
catastrophe  for  the  island;  it  would  mean  for  them  that  sort 
of  nationalist  independence  without  liberty  and  without 
human  guaranties  of  Ufe.|  The  material  Interests  fnnn 
outside  and  inside  surdy  will  continue  to  receive  ample 
protection. 

It  is  not  accurate  to  say  that  the  honest  propertied  Inter- 
ests al(me  are  opposed  to  hidependence  for  Puerto  Rico.  The 
greatest  majority  of  the  producing  classes  in  the  agricultural 
fields  and  indo^ay  also  are  opposed  to  Independence  with 
more  emphasis,  because  they  organize  to  work  for  better  Ufa 
and  happiness  In  behalf  of  tijie  greatest  mass  of  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico.  For  the  producing  people,  independence  is  not 
a  problem  of  propertied  Int^srests  and  business  alone,  but  It 
also  is  the  great  problem  of  keeping  freedom  and  the  rights 
of  dtlaensfaip,  democracy,  etjtocatlon.  and  popular  repi'eeen- 
tation  In  the  affairs  of  the  country.  The  reason  the  few 
rich,  or  busizaess  men.  the  intellectuals  and  the  'llustrados** 
irtx)  talk  about  independence!,  nationalists,  or  no  nationalists. 
Is  because  they  are  almost  sure  that,  tf  Congress  would  force 
independence  on  the  island,  in  the  long  run  they  would  get 
control  fay  force  of  the  "nef"  regime  for  their  own  benefit 
and  glory. 

Yes,  it  Is  true  that  In  Mm  many  years  past  economic  re- 
habiliation  of  the  masses  of  producers  was  neglected  and  the 
"American  standard  of  hfe'r  for  the  workers  was  far  from 
what  organized  labor  had  conquered  on  the  mainland,  and. 
when  economic  oondltlcms  became  depressed  in  the  Nation. 
Puerto  Rico  became  a  part  6t  President  Roosevelt's  program 
of  relief  and  rehabilitation,  knd  the  New  Deal  began  to  give 
to  the  poor  and  well-to-do  cjlasses  ot  Puerto  Rico  assistance 
and  compensation  never  befjore  enjoyed  by  them. 

The  Idea  of  outright  independence  is  terrifsdng  and  un- 
thinkable to  all  but  a  group  ^  pretentious  intellectuals  "ilus- 
trados"  among  our  peoirieJ  Some  who  have  not  clearly 
thought  through  the  questlcfns  conscientiously  feel  that  the 
island  would  be  better  off  if  it  were  separated  from  the 
States.  There  are,  in  additi^.  a  few  well-to-do  discontented 
professionals  who  would  lik^  to  have  the  Island  turned  over 
to  them  for  their  perstmal  administration,  Just  as  there  are 
groups  of  individuals  in  New  York  and  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco  yntn  promote  the  overthrow  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  favor  of  radicals  and  communism.  Every  com- 
munity of  any  size  has  the  same  kind  of  people,  only  our 
particular  group  seems  to  hftve  done  an  unusually  good  Job 
of  advertising  and  making  a|  lot  of  n<^se  through  sensational 
news  and  other  devices. 

I  feel  qualified  to  speak  for  the  Puai»  RIcan  peojrie.  I 
was  a  grown  man  when  the  island  still  belonged  to  Spain. 
I  was  there  at  the  time  of  |the  American  occupation,  and  I 
have  lived  there  ever  since.  I  did  not  see  all  the  course  of 
the  American  occupation,  because  I  was  in  Jail  at  the  time. 
put  there  for  daring  to  suggest  to  the  Spanish  authorities 
that  Puerto  Rican  laborers  be  given  those  rights  which  today 
are  enjoyed  by  every  Puerto  RIcan  and  every  other  Ameri- 
can citizen—the  right  to  strike  and  to  bargain  ooOectlvaly. 


A  few  years  later  they  put  me  in  Jail  again,  and  sentenced  to 
aerve  4  years  in  the  penitentiary.  My  ideas  were  too  ad- 
vanced for  the  times,  but  President  Tlieodare  Rooaevidt  and 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  sponsored  aa  Investiga- 
tion which  set  me  free  and  estabUabed  forever  the  rights  and 
the  liberdes  of  the  woikers  to  orgaalae  to  better  their 
conditions. 

We,  the  Ft«e  Federation  of  Woridngmoi  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  ttie  Socialist  Party  with  14SMt  votes,  the  Unioa  Re- 
pobUcan  Party  with  1554)00.  and  the  majority  of  the  Ubend 
Party,  or  80  percent  of  the  pec^de  of  the  Island,  ara  in  favvff 
of  insisting  on  the  President  and  Congress  the  need  for  a 
broad  and  comprehensive  economic,  social,  and  political  pro- 
gram to  lead  and  to  keep  Puerto  Rioo  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  Nation.  We  are  asking  for  the  extension  of  aO  Fedorml 
laws  covering  edncatlan,  sanitation,  pobUc  wortts,  eoononic 
rehabilitation,  agriculture,  and  social  security  which  wOl 
help  the  prodooezs  and  the  needs  of  the  island.  Puerto 
Rico  is  pledging  Itself  to  comply  with  all  duties  and  ohB- 
gatlons  inherent  to  these  benefits  Iqr  payii«  its  coircspond- 
ing  share  so  that  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  Wand 
will  continue  to  be  bollcted  up  under  a  mutual  understand- 
big  and  obligations  of  berth  veapleB,  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico.  We  assure  that  the  people  of  Puerto  Rieo  de- 
sire to  continue  under  American  institutions,  enjoying  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  American  cltl»nsfaip,  bat  ako 
sharing  all  reqponslbilities  without  any  apodal  favors  or 
discriminations. 

Some  writer  printed  this  nationalist  sentence  eomhig 
from  our  "ilustrados": 

In  terms  of  purchasing  power  wages  have  been  xedueed  almost 
consistently  sinoe  the  ttrat  days  of  Araertean  occupation     •     •     • 
the  Puerto  Blcans  will  welcome  a  king,  a  '■*nntiTr   '    ' 
oiythlng  but  the  present  reflme     •     •     *. 

Of  course,  such  declaration  is  pure  and  simple „.^, 

TO  understand  why  Puerto  Rico  deeply  appre^tes  and 
■values  its  relations  with  the  Uhlon.  it  is  necessary  to  com- 
pare present-day  conditions  on  the  island  with  those  which 
prevailed  prior  to  the  American  occupation,  during  the 
Spanish  domination.  Puerto  Rico  spent  sl^Uy  more  than 
400  years  as  a  colony  of  Spain,  and  during  that  time  de- 
veloped even  less  than  Cuba.  That  was  not  because  the 
Spanish  Government  mistreated  or  willfully  neglected  Puerto 
Rico,  but  rather  because  the  Island  was  not  as  rich  and  im- 
portant as  Cuba. 

When  we  first  became  a  part  of  the  United  States,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  Spanish-American  War  in  1888.  Puerto 
Rico  was  typically  tropical  and  aU  that  that  term  tanpttea. 
Puerto  Rico  has  made  rapid  strides  in  every  conceivable  re- 
spect  since  becoming  a  part  of  the  United  States  and  out- 
ranks the  other  Caribbean  areas  in  many  essential  ways. 
That  development,  which  has  come  about  and  been  made 
possible  only  through  Institutions  of  democracy  and  the 
friendly  help  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  is  the  baslo 
reason  our  people  cannot  stand  the  thought  of  taadependence. 
why  mierto  Rico.  In  fact,  hopes  some  day  to  become  a  fuU- 
fiedged  self-govemmoit  or  a  State  of  the  Union  rather  than 
an  island  "possession." 

Unquestionably  the  advantage  which  the  peoiHe  value  most 
highly,  as  a  consequence  of  being  a  part  of  the  United  States. 
Is  their  American  citizenship  and  aU  that  goes  with  H. 
Every  Puerto  Rican  was  given  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
an  American  citizen  In  1917.  and  all  but  about  800  enthwi- 
asticaUy  seised  the  opportunity.  We  do  not  vote  in  national 
elections,  but  we  have  a  true  Insular  democracy  In  that  we 
elect  our  own  legislature  and  many  other  ofScials.  we  have 
trial  by  Jury,  and  we  enjoy  freedom  of  association,  speech, 
and  of  the  press  that  many  Independent  and  nationalistic 
countries  do  not  enjoy.  Last  general  elections  we,  the  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico,  have  elected  9  senators  and  15  represen- 
tatives who  belong  to  the  ranks  of  the  labor  man  and  the 
SodaUst-lAbor  Parties.  We  have  a  commissioner  of  labor 
and  a  treasurer  as  members  of  the  cabinet  of  the  Oovexnor 
and  many  other  officials  from  organiaed  labor.  Of  the  10 
senators,  14  were  eleeted  by  the  UUon  RenobUean  and 
Sodahst-I^OMr  Parties,  and.  of  the  35  representatives.  20 
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wen  elected  by  the  same  parties,  lliis  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, together  with  the  representatives  of  the  Liberal  Party. 
are  against  nationalism. 

Only  an  individual  who  has  lived  without  those  precious 
privileges  can  understand  how  much  they  mean  to  a  peo- 
ple. Ftoeign  cltisens  of  many  nations  all  over  the  world 
envy  those  advantages  v^ch  go  with  American  citizenship, 
and  it  is  zeadily  understandable  why  the  Puerto  Ricans  who 
already  enjoy  them  would  not  think  of  giving  them  up. 
I.  who  have  spent  more  than  a  year  in  Jail  for  speaking 
fkeely  about  matters  of  labor  and  human  social  progress 
which  are  dear  to  me,  have  a  special  apprecfation  of  what 
our  American  citi«nshlp  means. 

We  now  enjoy,  in  addition,  freedom  of  religious  belief  and 
all  other  free  and  democratic  institutions  of  the  United 
States.  In  short.  Puerto  Ricans  already  are  as  free  as  any 
people  can  be,  and  they  wish  to  stay  that  way  as  a  guar- 
anty to  the  masses  of  a  future  in  which  they  may  build  up 
their  happiness  for  all  society. 

Being  a  part  of  the  United  States  also  has  brought  other 
more  material  benefits  to  the  people  of  our  island,  largely 
as  a  result  of  the  labor  laws  passed  by  our  Legislature  and 
also  of  the  intelligent  development  of  our  agricultural  re- 
sources. Employment  auid  income  have  been  increased 
with  the  New  Deal  and  have  brought  higher  living  standards 
and  a  greater  degree  of  happiness. 

In  the  past  aU  our  commerce  had  to  be  with  Spain,  and 
that  was  relative^  little.  In  the  1900's  our  entire  sales 
outside  the  island  amoimted  to  less  than  $8,000,000  a  year. 
When  we  joined  the  States,  however,  that  picture  quickly 
changed.  Free  access  to  the  American  market  stimulated 
our  trade  to  the  point  where  we  last  year  sold  over 
$100Xra04K)0  worth  of  commodities  to  the  States.  Naturally. 
our  purchases  from  fanners  and  businessmen  in  the  United 
States  increased  accordhigly. 

Our  increased  production  and  increased  commerce  are 
due  partly  to  the  ingenuity  of  Puerto  Ricans  themselves. 
But  the  development  was  greatly  aided  by  the  masses  of 
workers  and  the  technical  skill  from  the  States.  Outside 
capital  was  sorely  needed,  in  accordance  with  the  system,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  our  island  had  little  yet  of  its  own. 
Some  few  individuals,  of  course,  had  been  able  to  accumu- 
late savings,  but  the  total  was  small  as  compared  with  that 
at  the  mainland.  Most  of  the  working  people  had  never 
earned  enough  to  make  any  amneciable  savings  possible. 

When  our  sugar  and  tobacco  production  has  been  pro- 
tected, it  has  increased,  and  other  crops  and  industries  were 
stimulated,  and  then  through  the  continued  efforts  of  or- 
ganised labcr  wages  rose  and  the  number  of  jobs  available 
became  much  better,  though  It  is  not  to  the  standard  asked 
bj  labor.  Oreater  income  always  enabled  the  masses  of  the 
people  the  laborers — to  enjoy  a  much  fuller  measiu^  of  the 
necessities  of  life,  and  most  of  those  necessities  are  pur- 
chased in  the  States. 

Hie  island  now  buys  more  than  $30,000,000  worth  of 
foods  a  year  from  the  mainland,  nearly  half  a  biUicni  pounds 
in  12  mmths.  Indeed,  approximately  half  of  all  the  food 
eaten  in  Puerto  Rico  comes  from  the  farms  of  the  States. 
Inasmiich  as  food  production  on  the  island  has  Increased 
at  about  the  same  rate  as  the  population  since  1900.  and 
food  purchases  from  the  outside  have  increased  900  percent 
In  that  period,  it  is  clear  that  the  average  Puerto  Rican  now 
has  more  food  to  eat  than  he  did  38  je&rs  ago.  Thus,  ccm- 
venieat  access  to  the  food  surplus  in  the  States  Is  another 
eogent  reason  Puerto  Ricans  value  the  privileges  of  American 
dtlnenship. 

Labor,  organlaed  and  otherwise,  also  has  much  to  he 
thankful  for.  Under  Spanish  rule  the  working  classes  had 
no  liberty,  no  freedom  of  action,  and  no  opportunity  to  extri- 
cate themselves  from  their  miserable  sUte.  Today  they 
enjoy  all  the  freedom  of  labor  on  the  mainland.  We  have 
and  strictly  obaerve  in  Puerto  Rico  an  S-hour  day.  which  in- 
cludes agricultural  laborers:  a  child-labor  law;  collective 
bargaining:  arbitratloD  of  labor  disputes;  and  a  workmen's 
cmnpfiiMatlnn  law  whi^  is  superior  to  those  <tf  many  States. 

when  employers  refuse  to  diacuss  terms 


with  their  emplosrees.  and  almost  invariably  are  settled 
through  arbitration  in  a  few  days'  time  and  without  violence. 
Hie  wages  paid  to  labor — ^most  of  it  farm  labor — still  are 
relatively  low  as  compared  with  industrial  wage  levels  on 
the  mainland.  Yet  three  facts  stand  out  in  that  connection. 
First,  wage  levels  have  increased  in  the  last  30  years,  so  that 
the  average  daily  wage  in  the  sug&T  industry  now  is  about 
three  times  as  high  as  it  was  when  no  labor  organizations 
were  pei#ttted.  The  agricultural  wages  in  Puerto  Rico  are 
higher  than  those  prevailing  in  many  of  the  Independent 
nations  of,  the  Caribbean  and  Central  America.  Second, 
many  more  individuals  have  better  employment  now  than 
was  the  case  in  the  early  nineteen  hundreds.  Third,  our 
wage  levels  are  relatively  high  compared  with  those  prevail- 
ing in  the  nationalists  countries.  They  are  higher  than  the 
rates  paid  in  most  other  of  the  sugar-producing  areas  of 
those  nations  where  the  workers  have  been  denied  the  rights 
of  human  beings — organization  and  defense  of  their  lives 
and  homes. 

The  average  conditions  of  the  workers  now  are  the  highest 
of  all  time,  as  a  result  of  their  constant  insistence  for  in- 
creased wages  and  better  living  conditions  so  that  families  of 
the  laboring  class  in  Puerto  Rico  now  enjoy  many  more  of 
the  necessities  of  life  than  they  once  did.  It  is  only  natural 
that  the  people  appreciate  the  improvement  in  their  lot  and 
want  to  maintain  the  relationship  which  brought  it  about. 
Equally  striking  advances  have  been  made  in  education. 
Before  the  United  States  flag  was  raised  over  our  island 
there  was  only  one  government  school  building  in  the  Island. 
Fewer  than  23,000  children  were  in  school  and  the  total 
.budget  for  education  was  only  $130,000.  Today  we  have 
over  $11,000,000  Invested  In  school  property,  more  than  2,000 
school  buildings,  and  more  than  250.000  children  in  school. 
Taxes,  made  possible  by  our  Increased  industrial  and  agrlcul- 
tiutil  activity,  have  made  these  advances  possible.  The 
island  also  has  a  modem  university  with  an  enrollment  of 
more  than  4,000  students  and  numerous  high  schools,  llie 
annual  expenditure  for  education  now  exceeds  $6,000,000, 
whereas  in  1898  the  entire  Insular  revenue  for  all  purposes 
was  less  than  $3,500,000,  and  much  of  that  modest  total  was 
devoted  to  upkeep  of  the  church  and  the  army. 

I  could  mention  scores  of  other  ways  in  which  Puerto  Rico 
has  shown  surprising  progress.  For  example,  there  were 
only  152  miles  of  paved  highways  in  1898.  as  compared  with 
more  than  2.000  miles  at  the  present  time.  At  the  end  of 
the  Spanish  regime  sanitary  conditions  were  deplorable. 
There  was  just  one  city  with  a  sewage  system,  only  eight 
cities  had  water  ssrstems,  and  none  provided  any  means  for 
water  purification.  At  the  present  time,  however,  68  com- 
mimities  have  the  advantages  of  water  systems  and  32  have 
sewage-disposal  facilities.  All  but  four  of  the  island's  cities 
have  electric  lights. 

The  encouragement  and  help  of  the  United  States  have 
been  largely  responsible  for  the  tremendous  improvement 
on  the  island,  and  our  people  ftdly  realize  that  fact.  They 
know  there  is  no  other  explanation  for  the  fact  that  they 
have  more  to  eat  than  before;  that  they  have  a  better  bal- 
anced diet,  better  clothing,  a  higher  percentage  of  people  in 
school,  and  a  higher  rate  of  literacy  and  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish langiuige  than  any  of  the  comparable  Caribbean  and 
other  countries;  that  they  have  more  miles  of  railroads  and 
more  miles  of  liighway  per  hundred  square  miles  than  any  of 
those  coimtries. 

Thus  there  are  many  reasons  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
prefer  by  an  overwhelming  majority  to  remain  a  part  of  the 
United  States.  And  the  reasons  are  not  all  selfish  by  any 
means.  The  people  appreciate  the  help  they  have  received 
and  have  formed  a  strong,  loyal  feeling  of  friendship  for  the 
United  States.  They  are  becoming  more  American  each  year ; 
they  think  of  themselves  as  American;  and  they  will  bitterly 
resist  the  efforts  of  any  minority  to  change  their  status. 

FUKKTO   RICO  IS   A  TSRRTTOST 

On  March  17,  1937.  there  appeared  before  a  special  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Col. 
William  Cattron  Rigby,  counsel  for  the  government  of 
Puerto  Rico,  who  testified  as  follows: 
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My  HAine  U  wmiam  C.  Rigby.  oounart  for  the  govorunent  ot 
Puerto  Rico,  and  I  appear  at  the  request  of  the  Oovemor  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Insular  government  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  pe<»le  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  its  Interests  generally. 

Puerto  Rico  is  a  Territory  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  the  great- 
est TMTitory  of  the  United  States  today.  It  is  the  greatest  In 
population,  greatest  in  purchases  from  the  mainland,  greatest  In 
financial  interests.  Puerto  Rico,  when  we  took  the  island  over 
in  1898,  had  a  population  of  something  aver  900,000  people.  That 
has  been  steadily  increasing  vmtll  now  it  is  estimated  th«t  there 
are  something  over  13OO.OO0.  The  last  United  States  census  in 
1930  found  about  1.543.000.  I  think.  The  census  taken  in  1935 
locally,  for  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration  found' 
a  population  of  one-mlllion-seven-huadred-thouaand-and-soma- 
odd. 

It  la  now  estimated  that  there  are  over  1.800.000. 
Puerto  Rico  feels  that  speaking  of  "oITshoce  areas"  In  connec- 
tion  with   the   continental   areas,  and  speaking  of  the   "Insular 
possessions",  is  psychologically  wrong,  and  is  very  unfair  to  Puerto 
Rico. 

Puerto  Rico  came  into  the  Union;  came  to  the  United  States  In 
exactly  the  same  way  that  Louisiana  came  to  the  United  States. 

By  the  treaty  of  1803  the  first  consxil  of  France  "cedes"  Louisi- 
ana to  the  United  States.  By  the  treaty  of  1819.  His  Catholic 
Majesty  "cedes"  east  and  west  Florida  to  the  United  States.  By 
the  treaty  of  1898,  ending  the  Spanish-American  War,  Spain 
"cedes"  Puerto  Rico  to  the  United  States. 

Puerto  Rico,  upon  being  taken  over,  became  "territory  tielong- 
ing  to  the  United  States"  in  Just  preciady  the  same  way  as  any 
other  territory. 

At  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  treaty  of  1808.  of  coxirse.  we 
took  possession  of  Cuba;  but  not  In  the  same  way.  As  to  Cuba. 
the  treaty  says  Spain  "relinquishes  all  tiUe  and  sovereignty  in 
Cuba",  and  that  Inasmuch  as  it  is  understood  that  upon  the 
evacuation  of  the  islands  by  Spanish  forces  the  United  States  will 
occupy  them,  the  United  States  undertakes,  so  long  as  it  occupies 
them,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  international  law. 

We  started  the  war.  of  course,  for  the  benefit  of  freeing  Cuba, 
and  Cuba  Is  a  foreign  country  today.  We  never  have  claimed 
anything  there.  We  took  tlie  Philippine  Islands  in  the  course  of 
the  war  as  a  trusteeship.  Tliey  were  "ceded"  to  the  United  States; 
but  In  voting  to  ratify  the  treaty,  the  Senate  passed  a  resolution 
reciting  that  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  United  States  to  remain 
permanently  In  the  Philippine  Islands.  That  It  was  not  intended 
to  Incorporate  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  Islands  into 
citizenship  of  the  United  States,  "nor  is  It  intended  to  permanently 
annex  said  islands  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States;  but  it  Is  the  intention  of  the  United  States  to  estab- 
lish on  said  Islands  a  government  suitable  to  the  wants  and  condi- 
Uons  of  the  Inhabitants  of  said  islands  to  prepare  them  for  local 
self-government,  and  in  due  time  to  make  such  disposition  of  f^i/l 
Islands  as  will  best  promote  the  Interests  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  the  inhabitants  of  said  islands."  (Senate 
resolution,  Feb.  14,  1899;  Conckxssional  Rnxmo.  vol.  83.  pt  2  DD 
1478.  1480.  1487,  1846.  1847-1848.)  •  f       .  fF 

That  promise  has  now  been  carried  out.  The  PhiUppine  Islands 
are  on  their  way  out;  in  a  dominion  status.  Their  inhabitants 
were  never  made  citisens  of  the  United  States.  The  laws  of  the 
United  SUtes  generally  were  never  extended  to  the  PhUlpplne 
Islands.    They  have  been  kept  In  a  dUferent  position. 

But  none  of  that  is  true  as  to  Puerto  Rico,  vnxn  General 
Miles  entered  Puerto  Rico  there  was  no  promise  that  they  should 
ever  be  given  back  to  any  other  country  or  that  we  would  not  hold 
them  permanenUy.  General  MUes  said  in  his  proclamation  to  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  July  28,  1898: 

"We  •  •  •  bring  you  protection,  not  only  to  yourselves  but 
to  your  property,  to  promote  your  prosperity,  and  bestow  upon  you 
the  ImmimltlBs  and  blessings  of  the  liberal  Institutions  at  our 
Government." 

Puerto  Rico  was  one  colony  of  Spain  where  there  never  had  been- 
an  effective  revolt.    There  was  no  Insurrection  there.    Puerto  Rico 
had  been  the  beneficiary,  to  some  extent,  of  immigration  of  the 
better  Spanish  families  from  other  colonies. 

Chief  Justice  White.  ^Making  for  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  said: 

"It  may  be  Justly  asserted  that  Puerto  Rico  Is  a  completely  or- 
ganlaed territory,  although  not  a  territory  Incorporated  into  the 
United  States,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  Pxicrto  Rico  should  not 
be  held  to  be  such  territory." 

That  Is  in  People  of  Puerto  Rico  v.  Bosaly  (227  U.  8  270  274) 
dtlng  Kopel  V.  Bingham  (211  U.  S.  468.  476).  ' 

So  that,  although  Puerto  Rloo  is  not  formally  "tnoorparmted** 
Into  the  Union.  In  the  sense  of  extending  the  Jury  trial  to  Puerto 
Rico,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  Territory  of  the  United  Stetes.  in  the 
same  situation  as  Hawaii,  exactly;  and  Is  entitled,  as  It  seems  to 
the  Puerto  Rlcan  people,  to  the  same  treatment,  certainly,  as  is 
accorded  to  HawaU  and  to  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

By  section  6  of  the  act  of  March  2.  1917.  the  Organic  Act  for 
the  Island  (c.  145,  39  Stat.  951),  the  Puerto  Ricans  were  mads 
citizens  of  the  United  States;  so  that  they  are  now  a  part  of  the 
body  of  the  cltlsens  of  the  United  States,  Just  as  much,  really,  as 
the  people  who  stand  here  today. 

Now.  they  ask  to  be  treated  in  that  status,  to  be  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  financial  end  of  It.  Puerto  Rico  has  now  become  the 
sixth  best  customer  of  the  United  States.  It  buys  more  from  the 
united  States  mainland  than  Cuba  does.  It  buys  more  thun  any 
other  country  or  area  in  the  Western  Heml^here  except  n>««ds. 


On  March  22.  1937.  before  the  above-mentioned  sobcom* 
mittee.  appeared  Dr.  Ernest  Omening,  Director  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Territories  and  Island  Possessions  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  whose  testimony  in  part  is  as  follows: 

I  am  here  representing  the  Department  of  tlie  Interior,  which  tasa 
through  its  Division  of  Territories  and  Island  rnssfiwlnns  supervi- 
sion of  the  affairs  of  the  Tnrttories  and  Islands  and  Is  thcrafovw 
naturally  very  much  ooncemed  over  any  leglslstloB  whleh  Is  relatsd 
to  them,  and  eq>eeUlly  legislaUon  of  the  far  rnaf  hit^  tmportanes 
of  this  which  so  vitsUy  oonoems  their  scopomic  and  social  welfan. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior's  posttloa  m  retattan  to  this  Mil 
involves  a  fundamental  principle. 

We  desire  to  make  that  protest  now.  Oar  protest  Is  embodied  in 
the  fact,  as  I  say,  that  the  Mil  perpetumtes  a  new  gsofruhy.  It 
creates  two  kinds  of  territory  for  America.  It  creates  a  contlneiital 
and  an  <«shore  America.  We  cannot  reoognlae  such  s  dMskm  and 
su^  a  distinction.  Tltere  ts  no  warrant  or  JusttflcotloB  for  It  what- 
ever. We  think  It  te  Juat  as  unwwrsnted  to  make  thiM  dlvlslOB  as 
to  make  a  similar  division  based  on  any  physical  or  historical  factor. 
muA  as  the  lUasisstppi  River,  for  instance,  and  to  say  that  Ameri- 
cans living  west  of  that  river  are  entitled  to  some  kind  of  oonstd- 
eratlon  and  Americans  east  of  it  to  another  kind,  or  to  baae  cudi 
discrimination  <»i  the  Oontlnental  Divide  or  the  Mason  and  Dlxoa'a 
line. 

We  only  know  one  kind  of  America,  and  that  Includes  an  tba 
ludwhere  the  flag  flies  and  American  dtisens  dwell.  We  do  not 
recognise  two  kinds  of  Americans,  continentals  and  (tffShare  Ameri- 
cans. I  really  do  not  know  what  a  continental  Is.  If  I  were  Mked, 
I  would  assume  that  you  referred  to  a  man  In  a  blue  and  buff 
uniform  with  knee  breeches  who  had  fought  at  Valley  Ft>rge  and 
had  been  present  at  the  surrender  of  Torktown.  If  you  nmko 
of  an  "offshore  American".  I  would  suppose  that  it  had  something 
to  do  with  a  mermaid.  But  we  cannot  recognize  that  division 
and  It  Is  our  plea,  and  our  very  earnest  plea,  that  only  one  termi- 
nology be  used  In  this  bUl  so  far  as  aU  parts  of  America  are 
concerned,  and  that  the  term  ai^lled  be  "domestic  •* 

We  can  recognize  only  two  classifications.  domesUc  and  foreign. 

Now,  shortly,  there  wUl  be  introduced  a  specific  reoommendaUon 
about  this  bin  that  embodies  that  point.  This  question  U  a 
question  of  principle.    It  is  not  a  question  of  quotas? 

We  feel  that  Hawan  and  Puerto  Rico  are  entitled  to  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  consideration  that  the  beets,  that  Florida  and  that 
Louisiana  wlU  be  entlUed  to.  and  are  entitled  to.  We  are  not  raU- 
Ing  the  issue  of  quoU  at  alL  If  the  total  quota  is  to  go  up,  HawaU 
and  Puerto  Rico's  quota  shoxild  go  up.  too.  If  it  Is  to  go  down  we 
desire  to  be  cut  accordingly,  but  we  wish  to  be  treated  exacUy  as 
any  other  part  of  America  or  Americans  are  treated. 

sacaKTAaixs  aoor  amd  snacsow  spcax 
Now,  let  us  go  back  several  years  to  see  what  were  the 
sentiments  of  two  outstanding  Secretaries  of  War  regarding 
the  future  political  status  of  Puerto  Rico. 

On  Thursday,  April  4,  1912,  during  hearings  and  state- 
ments before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  Sixty-second 
Congress,  second  session.  Secretary  of  War  H<m.  Henry  L. 
Stlmson  said: 

In  the  first  place,  you  wlU  remember  that  there  has  never  been 
any  party  difference  as  to  the  treatment  or  policy  of  this  country 
toward  Puerto  Rico.  Puerto  Rioo  came  to  this  country  ss  a  per- 
manent addition  to  our  territory  with  the  acquiescence  and  con- 
sent of  all  Americans.  There  has  never  been  any  question  of 
temporary  possession  of  the  IsUnd  of  Puerto  Rioo.  There  has 
never  been  any  issue  between  large  sections  at  this  country  as  to 
the  ultimate  relationship  of  that  IsUnd  to  our  Nation  Bo  far  as 
my  recollection  extends,  the  status  of  the  island  and  its  connection 
with  this  country  have  always  been  regarded  as  permanent.  On 
the  other  hand,  Puerto  Rioo  Itsrtf  came  to  this  country  with  the 
utmost  loyalty  and  freedom  of  consent,  so  far  as  the  attitude  of 
its  own  people  was  concerned,  and  has  ever  been  in  an  atUtods  cT 
free  and  eager  aeosptanoe  of  American  condlttans. 

I  only  have  to  refer  you.  for  instance,  to  the  report  of  my 
piedeceasui.  Secretary  (Bihu)  Root,  for  the  year  1888,  as  fellows: 

"The  problem  of  dvfi  government  in  the  Ulands  yMded  or 
ceded  by  ^wln  presents  in  the  sta4>lest  form  in  the  case  of  Pncrto 
Rico.  That  island  is  fuUy  and  without  question  under  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States.  It  came  to  as  not  only  by  kcal 
right  but  with  the  cheerful  and  unanimous  desire  of  tta  ps^ie 
who  are  peaceful  and  loyal  and  eager  for  the  beneflta  to  bs  dwtrsd 
from  the  api^lcatlon  of  American  Ideas  of  goreramsot.  Then  Is 
no  obstacle  In  the  way  of  otir  providing  for  Puerto  Rico  the  best 
government  which  we  are  capable  of  deviaing  for  a  peoirie  ^tnated 
as  the  inhabitants  of  that  island."  -«•««« 

Instead  of  clamoring  for  Independence,  all  that  they  have  asked 
t<x  is  citizenship.  Call  them  what  you  like,  they  are  nareai  and 
part  of  the  United  Btatea.  •^^ 

CmzCMSHV 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  Incor- 
porate in  my  extensicu  of  remarks  an  English  translation  of 
a  resoluticm  adoirted  by  the  Puerto  Rioo  Bar  Asaodatioo 
relative  to  granting  American  citizenship  to  certain  native- 
bom  Puerto  Ricans. 
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|Tt»nalaUon  from  Spanish] 
AasocxATioif,  cx>iiJfrrm  on  zirnaurATiONAL  iaw 

ILTTTION 


,_ 


Wh«reM  the  t«rltory  of  the  tolwid  of  Puerto  Rico  wm  verted 
with  AmerlcMi  natUmidlty  from  the  wry  "fmS^^Si  i?  i^S?^ 
eenion  to  the  imitcd  SUtes  of  America  In  18W  (IM  D.  8.  10). 
and  the  naUvea  of  eald  island  domiciled  therein  acquired  thi^ 
na^onalltr  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  appUcable  rules  of 
mt^natloLd  law  (Reeeartsh  In  International  Law.  Harriird  Law 
School  (19»).  Dimft  of  Convention  on  NatlonaUty.  p.  61)  whose 
MDCtlon  as  a  legal  system  under  the  designation  of  Iaw  otf  Na- 
U^ls  expres2y  recognized  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  (Const.  U.  8..  art.  I.  aec.  8.  <d.  10) :  and  ^^  ^  \      ^ 

Whenas  the  acquisition  of  nationality  Jure  soli— that  is.  by 
hirth  within  the  national  domain — is  a  k«al  doctrine  accepted  toy 
a  large  number  of  clvUiaed  SUtes  and  was  substantlaUy  in  force 
In  Puerto  Rico  at  the  time  of  the  af oreeald  cession,  a  fact  which 
was  set  forth  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  iU 
oolnlon  dated  January  4.  IMM.  in  the  case  of  Gmuiie*  v.  WiOiam* 
HMU  8  1,  9),  wherein  that  Court  said:  "^  the  constitution  of 
the  ffp»»»««**  monarchy  and  the  Spanish  Civil  Code,  in  force  in 
puarto  Rico,  when  the  ticaty  was  proclaimed,  persons  bom  in 
Soanlah  tarritory  were  declared  to  be  l^ianiards";  and 

'Wht'BSS  the  said  doctrine  has  become  a  part  of  the  public  law 
of  the  United  SUtes  stnoe  before  the  esubllshment  of  that  country 
as  an  mdeocndent  nation,  being  incorporated  into  the  Civil  RighU 
Aet  in  18«(U.  S.  C,  t.  S.  sec  1).  and  subsequently  or  hi  1868. 
as  a  part  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Federal  ConsUtu- 
♦»^  which  provides,  insofar  as  now  pertinent:  "All  jpersons  bom 
•  ^  •  in  the  Xmited  SUtes  and  subject  to  the  jurlsdlcUon 
thereof,  are  dtlaens  of  the  United  Statea    •     •     •";  and 

Whereas  eminent  American  teztwriten  maintain  that  there 
is  Bound  for  contention  that  in  view  of  the  traditional  assertions 
of  Um  united  SUtes  under  the  Jus  aoU.  the  United  SUtes  does. 
by  implication  aiul  without  the  aid  of  afflrmatlve  enactment. 
lukesuch  a  claim  (of  aUegiance  or  nationality)  automatically 
in  the  case  of  persons  bom  in  all  territories  under  its  flag*'  (Hyde. 
Xntemati<mal  Law  Chiefly  as  Interpreted  and  Applied  by  the 
United  SUtes.  vol.  I.  p.  618.  text  and  iK>te  2);  and 

Whereas  the  said  doctrine  of  Jus  soli  also  applies,  pursuant 
to  FWeral  legislation.  In  the  Vtogln  Islands,  an  unincorporated 
territory,  acquired  by  the  United  SUtes.  some  16  years  «ubee- 
ouent  to  the  establishment  of  the  American  Sovereignty  in  Pu«rto 
Rioo.  the  Organic  Act  for  said  Territory  providing,  since  1W7. 
that  -all  pers^  bom  in  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  SUtes. 
on  or  befwe  January  17.  1917  (whether  before  or  after  Peteuary 
28.  1937)  and  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  SUtes. 
S»  hSebV  declared  to  be  cltiaens  of  the  United  States-  (U.  S.  C. 
(1934  ed.)  t.  8.  sec.  6b)  (see  also  article  by  Rlc»»«»n»^^J"o;^^; 
assUtant  legal  adviser.  Department  of  SUU.  in  the  December  1934 
iHue  of  the  American  Bar  Association  Journal,  vol.  XX.  p.  780. 
IM  where  this  distinguished  ejtpert  on  the  subject  of  nationaUty 
says-  "It  may  also  be  noted  that,  while  a  person  bom  in  the 
Vinin  Islands  of  parents  having  the  nationality  of  a  f  orei|^  state, 
is  bora  a  ettlMn  of  the  United  SUtee  (sec.  3.  act  of  Feb.  35.  1937, 
44  SUt.  1384) .  this  does  not  seem  true  of  a  person  born  in  J*««Jo 
SUooof  such  parenU  (aet  of  June  37.  1934.  Public.  Mo.  477,  73d 
lyn^  )  **) ;  and 

^Vbereaa  althoiMh  In  the  Amoican  puUle  law  some  dlstlncUon 
li  BfA»  between  -nattanality"  and  "dtiaenship".  such  distinction. 
however  Is  not  lydlnartly  reeognlaed  in  the  external  or  intema- 
^ya»i  g^aara.  nor  is  to  be  taken  into  account  as  regards  terrl- 
torlcs  not  yet  admitted  into  the  Union  as  SUtes;  and 

Whereaa  the  Federal  sUtutee  which  rrtato  to  the  dtiaenship  or 
nationaUty  of  the  naUvee  of  Puerto  Rioo.  e^edsUy  the  act  ^ 
^y  m-mm  of  June  37.  1934.  adding  sectiim  Sb  to  the  organic  act 
of  PuKto  Rico  of  1917.  are  so  worded  that  in  consequenoe  of  their 
^-administrative  constraetkm  they  do  not  recognise  unconditionally 
th^-viH^to*tkm  In  this  laland  of  the  said  doctrine  of  Jus  soli: 
tlt*t  hLtte  siiri«f«*«*w»  of  American  nationaUty  or  citlzensh^  by 
the  more  fact  of  birth  in  this  island,  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  SUtea  (see  oommentariee  of  Richard  W.  Floumoy.  Bk}.. 
■anra):  and 

Whereas  sodi  legal  situation,  besldee  being  in  open  conflict  with 
yi0  traditional  attitude  and  the  genuine  thought  of  the  people  of 
the  United  SUtee  upon  this  matter,  dearly  reflected  In  the  opinion 
iWDdered  by  the  Federal  Supreme  Coxirt  in  the  case  of  Vnited 
Stmt—  V.  W<mt  Kim  Ark  (lfl»  U.  S.  649).  also  tends  to  deprive  a 
large  number  of  natlvea  of  Puerto  Rico,  children  of  alien  fathers, 
•snnanently  redding  in  the  island,  from  the  exercise  of  substan- 
Sl  lights  and  to  create  dUBcultlea  even  for  those  natives  who  are 
not  of  fffwdgw  parentage  when  caUed  upon  to  establish  their 
^wMa4«^«  dtiaenship  or  nationaUty  by  means  of  proper  evidence; 


Whereaa  the  board  of  governors  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Bar  Associa- 
tion, aware  of  the  statutory  deficiency  above  noted,  has  adopted 
f^  icsoAutlon  i^<*"g  vpaa.  the  committee  on  international  law  of 
^\*  Yffif  anoclatlon  to  consider  this  matter  and  to  make  suitable 
raoommendatlons  to  the  said  board  of  governors  with  a  view  to 
aeeurlng  the  enactment  of  proper  amendmenU  to  the  leglsUtlon  in 
qoestlon:  Now.  therefore,  be  It  ..,,_,   *w 

jtesotoed.  Tliat  the  oonmiittee  on  international  law  of  the 
Puerto  Bico  Bar  Association,  pursuant  to  the  aforesaid  resolu- 
tion and  in  eompliance  therewith,  recommend,  as  it  does  hereby 
naeauneMl.  that  the  board  of  govern(»s  of  the  said  bar  assoda- 
HBfi  onrt  tte  eOorta.  throui^  appropriate  oflldal  channels,  espe- 
iitalU  ttvough  the  honorable  Reddent  Commissioner  from  Puerto 
Mbo  to  the  xmtted  Statea  and  the  honoralde  Oovemor  of  Puerto 


Rico,  in  order  that  section  6b  of  the  organic  act  of  Puerto  Rico 
in  force  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

"Ssc.  6b.  All  persons  bom  in  Puerto  Rico  on  or  after  April  11, 
1899  (whether  before  or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  act),  and 
not  subject  to  any  foreign  power,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  citizens 
of  the  United  States:  Provided.  That  this  act  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  depriving  any  person,  native  of  Puerto  Rico,  of  his  or 
her  American  citizenship  heretofore  otherwise  lawfully  acqiilred 
by  such  person;  or  to  extend  such  citizenship  to  persons  who 
shall  have  renounced  or  lost  It  under  the  treaties  and/or  laws  of 
the  United  States  or  who  are  now  residing  permanently  abroad 
and  are  citizens  or  subjects  of  a  foreign  coiintry:  And  provided 
further,  That  any  woman,  native  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  permanently 
redding  therein,  who,  prior  to  March  3.  1917.  had  lost  her  Amer- 
ican nationality  by  reason  of  her  marriage  to  an  alien  eligible 
to  citizenship,  may  be  naturalized  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  act  of  September  2,  1922.  entitled  'An  act  rdative 
to  the  nattuitlizatlon  and  dtizenshlp  of  married  wcnnen',  as 
amended. 

"Any  person  hereinbefore  described,  if  of  full  age,  and  bom 
In  Puerto  Rico  of  an  alien  father,  may  reUln  his  present  p<^tlcal 
sUtus  by  making  a  declaration,  under  oath,  of  his  deddon  to 
do  so  within  6  months  of  the  taking  effect  of  this  act  before 
the  district  court  In  the  district  In  which  he  resides,  the  declara- 
tion to  be  in  form  as  follows: 

"I lielng  duly  sworn,  hereby  declare  my  intention  not 

to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  as  provided  in  section 
5b  of  the  act  of  Congress  conferring  United  SUtes  dtiaenship 
upon  certain  persons  bom  In  Puerto  Rico  on  or  after  AprU  11, 
1899,  permanently  residing  In  said  Island."* 

Sam  Juan.  P.  R..  January  22.  1937. 


Federal  Antilynching  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  12,  1927 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  a  fair  and  Just 
Federal  antilynching  law  is  apparent.  "A  man  is  innocent 
until  proven  guilty"  and  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
that  no  man  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law  must  be  safeguarded.  A  Federal 
antilynching  law  should  be  enacted  by  this  Congress  so  that 
order  may  be  maintained  in  America  and  the  blight  of  the 
crime  known  as  lynching  may  be  removed  from  the  United 
States.  Every  time  a  victim  perishes  at  the  stake  or  by 
the  rope  the  emancipation  proclamation  is  suspended  and 
civil  equality  is  reduced  to  a  political  myth. 

The  bill  now  under  consideration,  H.  R.  1507,  was  carefully 
drafted  and  represents  the  best  thought  of  many  citizens  as 
to  what  Congress  may  do  to  check  lynching.  It  defines  a 
mob  as  three  or  more  persons  acting  in  concert,  without  au- 
thority of  law.  to  kill  or  injure  any  person  in  the  custody 
of  any  peace  ofiBcer.  It  provides  that  if  a  State  or  govern- 
mental subdivision  thereof  fails,  neglects,  or  refuses  to  pro- 
vide and  maintain  protection  to  the  life  or  person  of  any 
individual  within  its  jurisdiction  against  a  mob  or  riotous 
assemblage,  whether  by  way  of  preventing  or  punishing  the 
acts  thereof,  it  shall  be  deemed  to  have  denied  to  such  pei'son 
due  process  or  equal  protection.  Any  State  officer  with  au- 
thority or  power  to  protect  an  Individual  from  injury  by  any 
mob  who  fails  to  make  all  diligent  effort  to  protect  such  In- 
dividual, or  any  officer  charged  with  the  duty  of  apprehend- 
ing and  punishing  participants  who  falls  to  make  all  diligent 
efforts  to  punish  such  persons  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony, 
punishable  by  a  $5,000  line  and/or  5  years'  Imprisonment. 

Any  State  officer  who  conspires  with  any  member  of  a 
mob  to  injure  a  prisoner  in  his  control  or  to  allow  a  prisoner 
to  be  taken  from  his  control  shall,  with  his  conspirators,  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  of  from  5  to  25  years.  Federal 
district  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  punish  members 
of  mobs,  in  accordance  with  State  laws,  when  it  is  shown 
that  the  responsible  local  officers  have  failed  to  prosecute, 
and  any  county  or  counties  in  which  a  person  is  injured  or 
killed  by  mob  action  resulting  from  failure  of  State  officers 
to  perform  their  duty  shall  be  liable  in  damages  from 
12,000  to  $10,000,  recoverable  in  a  civil  action  for  the  in- 
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jured  person  or  his  representatives  by  the  United  States 
district  attorney. 

Lynching  Is  a  flagrant  violation  of  many  constitutional 
rights.  The  victim  is  seized  and  held  without  legal  war- 
rant by  a  lawless  mob.  He  is  frequently  takai  from  the 
custody  of  peace  officers,  with  their  active  or  passive  sanc- 
tion. All  rights  of  fair  hearing  and  trial  are  brutally  and 
summarily  denied.  The  victim  is  often  transported  from 
State  to  State.  Usually  by  torture,  which  permits  no  al- 
ternative, he  is  driven  in  utter  misery  to  meaningless  aelf- 
indictment.  And,  finally,  he  is  put  to  death  with  young  and 
old  indiscriminately  looking  on,  or  participating,  under 
crime-breeding  circumstances  of  indescribable  savagery. 

It  is  within  our  power  to  put  a  stop  to  this  terrible  foe  of 
civilization,  to  eradicate  this  public  enemy  no.  1  of  the 
United  States  and  civihzation,  the  lyncher.  It  is  my  honest 
belief  that  those  whose  hands  are  stained  with  the  blood  of 
one  not  proven  guilty  in  a  court  of  Justice  should  be  puniabed 
accordingly,  should  be  charged  with  the  murder  they  have 
committed,  and  should  be  punished  to  the  fullest  extent  of 
the  law.  It  is  time  that  this  most  dastardly,  most  cowardly, 
and  most  repulsive  form  of  crime  be  abolished.  The  time  is 
ripe  when  we  should  turn  upon  the  wrongdoers  who  are 
responsible  for  this  premeditated  form  of  murder  and  show 
these  mobs,  for  once  and  for  all,  that  we  are  not  a  race  of 
savages  who  will  tolerate  the  taUng  of  a  man's  life  without 
first  granting  him  the  trial  that  both  God  and  man  Intended 
be  should  have. 

"A  man  is  innocent  until  i»x»ven  guflty".  and  that  guilt 
can  be  proven  only  In  a  court  of  law  and  not  by  a  band 
of  murderers  who  would  defy  all  principles  of  rationalism 
and  Americanism. 


The  President's  Plan  Set  Forth  in  His  Message,  Jan- 
uary 6,  1937,  for  Enlarg^ing  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  by  Appointing  Six  Additional 
Justices,  One  for  Each  Justice  of  the  Present 
Court  Over  70  Years  of  Age 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  31. 1937 


ARTICLE  BY  HENBY  BAMNON  AND  THSODOBX  W.  BSATH 


Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  Hon.  Henry  Bannon, 
of  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  was  formerly  a  distinguished  Member 
of  this  House.  He  represented  a  portion  of  the  congres- 
sional district  which  I  now  have  the  hmior  to  represent.  He 
Is  a  very  capable  lawyer.  In  collaboration  with  Mr.  Tbeo- 
dore  W.  Reath,  a  distinguished  lawyer  from  Philadelidiia,  he 
has  prepared  an  article  which  his  friends  in  the  legal  fra- 
ternity think  should  be  published  In  the  Cohgrxssxonal 
Record. 

Out  of  respect  for  their  wishes  and  out  of  my  personal 
respect  for  Mr.  Bannon  and  his  long,  brilliant  service  in  the 
House,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this  article  printed 
in  the  Coitcsessional  Rbcoro. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  this  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  RKCoao.  as  follows: 

Z.   SVBRT   ClTiaKII    HAS   AIT  XMFOKTAirr   UllUUSI    TM  THB  K.A1I  OT  TRS 

pmBBiimrr  to  siruuMa  thb  sufsemx  coxntr 
Tbe  right  to  make  contracts  is  properly  protected  by  the  Consti- 
tution from  seizure  by  Congress  or  the  States.  This  right  includes 
the  right  to  work,  to  exercise  a  craft,  or  calling  for  such  com- 
pensation and  under  such  conditions  as  the  individual  can  secure 
by  his  ()»wn  contract  or  by  collective  bargaining  through  his  duly 
constituted  representatives. 

The  President  has  said  in  his  message  at  Janixary  6.  1M7.  that 
"The  problems"  at  N.  B.  A.  "are  still  with  us." 

A  case  that  arose  under  the  N.  R.  A.  in  1934  will  illustrate  how 
Ireedom  was  taken  away.    Jacob  Maged  and  his  wife  were  tallon. 


doing  their  own  work.  Tbe  Presidential  eode  tar  cleaners  and 
djrers  provided  a  minimum  price  of  40  cents  for  pressing  a  suit  of 
clothes,  ilaged  charged  in  one  case  85  cents.  He  was  arrested, 
tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  30  days  in  Jail  and  a  fine  of 
1100  for  violation  of  the  Presidential  code.  HU  constitutional 
right  to  contract  for  the  exercise  at  his  skill  was  tumed  into  a 
misdemeanor  and  punished. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  N.  R.  A.  case  on 
May  27.  1935.  ruled  that  "the  discretion  of  the  President  in  ap- 
proving or  prescribing  codes"  gave  him  the  unfettered  power  of 
"enacting  laws  for  the  government  of  trade  and  industry  through- 
out tbe  country"  in  violation  of  the  oonsUtutional  ^aqtaratloa  of 
the  legislative  from  the  executive  departments. 

The  luumimouB  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  Con- 
stitution as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  «g»**»T*'  ttil*  attempted 
invasion  by  N.  R.  A. 

The  President  in  hU  address  to  Congress  of  January  6,  1937. 
conceives  of  the  field  of  regvUation.  which  should  be  psBsrtI  to  ttas 
Congress  and  to  him  as  "the  length  of  working  hours,  mimmiiTii 
wages,  child  labor,  and  coUective  bargaining." 

Hie  result  of  commingling  the  departments  of  the  Oovemment 
was  foreseen  by  Wasliington  and  warned  against  in  his  PareweU 
Address  (1796).  After  stressing  the  importance  of  those  intrusted 
with  the  Government  in  the  separate  departments  of  executive, 
legislative,  and  Judicial.  Wasliington  used  this  unforgettable 
phrase: 

"The  spirit  of  encroachment  tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of 
all  the  departments  in  one.  and  thxis  to  create,  whatever  the  form 
of  government,  a  real  de^x>Usm." 

Not  time,  nor  party,  nor  drcumstonoe  has  divided  patriotio 
men  on  these  problems  of  constitutional  liberty. 

Colonel  Bryan  said  in  a  speech  October  16.  1900: 

"Beware,  my  friends,  of  a  President  when  he  becomes  greater 
than  the  ConsUtution;  for  when  a  President  becomes  greater  than 
the  Constitution,  there  is  no  place  where  you  can  draw  tbe  Una. 
It  wiU  become  aU  President  and  no  Constitution." 

United  States  Senator  Clabk.  of  Missouri,  on  March  1.  1937, 
^>eaklng  against  the  plan,  gave  this  brief  description  of  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  preserving  individual  freedom  of 
the  citizen  under  the  Constitution  from  invasion  by  Coi^reas  or 
the  States: 

"It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  in  a  very  large  percentage  of 
the  comparatively  few  cases  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  de- 
clared acts  of  Congress  or  tbe  acts  of  State  legislatures  uncon- 
stitutional, it  was  in  pursuance  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  safe- 
guard of  our  personal  liberties.  The  Supreme  Court  has  prevented 
lUegal  searches  and  seizures  of  private  papers.  It  has  prevented 
authorization  of  criminal  prosecution  after  a  man  has  l)een  com- 
pelled to  testify  before  a  grand  Jtiry.  It  has  prevented  an  effort 
of  Congress  to  authoriee  retrial  in  a  Federal  court  of  facts  already 
tried  and  settled  in  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  in  a  State  coxirt. 

"It  has  prevented  the  taking  of  property  for  pubUc  use  without 
Just  compensatifm.  It  has  prevented  Imprisonment  at  hard  labor 
without  indictment.  It  has  prevented  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tional provision  requiring  the  defendant  in  a  criminal  trial  to  be 
confronted  by  the  witnesses  against  him.  It  has  forbidden  a 
statute  authorizing  an  appeal  by  the  Oovemment  In  cases  where 
the  accused  had  been  once  in  Jeopardy  and  been  found  not  guilty 
by  a  Jury.  It  has  declared  unconstitutional  a  statute  which  at- 
tempts to  make  a  crime  out  of  an  act  which  was  not  a  crime 
when  the  act  was  committed  and  to  punish  the  man  for  such  an 
act.  These  are  acts  of  the  Congress  declared  invalid  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  which  make  us  paiise  when  the  question  is  asked  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  Congress  cannot  be  trusted  to  determine 
what  is  constitutional. 

"I  recall  that  in  my  own  State,  Indeed  in  my  native  co\inty.  a 
priest  notable  throughout  that  county  for  k'lMlnfw  and  good 
works  was  once  put  in  JaU  for  the  crime  of  administering  extreme 
unction  to  a  dying  parishioner  without  having  taken  a  political 
test  oath  required  by  a  despotic  legislature  in  the  dailc  days  of 
reconstruction  foilovring  the  Civil  War.  He  was  freed  by  the 
'old  men'  then  on  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
a  violation  of  the  Bill  of  Ri^ts.  and  the  reign  of  terror  In  Mis- 
souri was  thereby  ended." 
n.  THx  FKBmnrr's  complaimt  or  his  *nn«wH,  mabch  «,  ies7.  or 

ZNABnJTT  TO  RMIt  BEMXDIBS  'FOB  THS  nfOUSTSIAL  WOSKIS  »  TKIB 
SXBSIOK"  IB  WITHOOT  SUBSTASTCX 

Here  is  the  President's  complaint  In  his  address  at  March  4.  1087: 

"And  I  defy  anyone  to  read  the  opinions  conoemlng  A.  A.  A.,  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act,  the  National  Recovery  Act,  the  Ouffey 
Coal  Act,  and  the  New  York  minimum-wage  law  and  tell  us  exactly 
what,  if  anything,  we  can  do  for  the  industrial  worker  in  this 
session  of  the  Congress  with  any  reasonable  certainty  that  what 
we  do  will  not  be  nullified  as  tinconstitutional." 

In  the  it.  A.  A.  cote  (297  U.  S.  1)  the  decision  was  that  a  tax  on 
the  processor  was  not  a  Federal  tax  but  an  unlawful  exaction. 
Thvis  the  tax  was  upon  the  miller  for  grinding  the  wheat  ot  the 
farmer,  and  was  to  be  paid  over  to  the  farmer  "to  restore  the 
purchasing  power  of  agricultural  products  to  a  parity  with  that 
prevailing  in  an  earlier  day."  The  decisi<ni  was  in  the  inteiest  of 
"tbe  industrial  worker."  But  lor  the  declsloii  he  would  bear  the 
Increased  prices  caused  by  the  taxes. 

In  tbe  Guffey  Coal  Act  ease  (898  U.  8.  888)  Oongreas  invaded  the 
businesB  of  mining  coal,  which  was  subject  only  to  the  authority 
reserved  to  the  States  by  the  pec^rie  in  the  Constitution.  Any 
required  reawdy  can  be  sought  in  the  States.  For  example,  in  the 
MebMa  case  (891  U.  8.  602)  a  reasonable  rtguli^ioa  of  price  and 
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distribution  of  milk  by  the  State  of  New  York  was  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  ,  ^  ^^  * 

The  RaUroad  Retirement  Act  case  (295  U.  S.  330)  ruled  that  a 
pension  system  lor  the  railroads  was  not  a  resulatlon  of  com- 
merce and  was  not  within  the  authority  of  Congress.  A  pension 
system  by  act  of  Congress  limited  to  the  employees  of  railroads 
en^ged  in  transportation  In  interstate  commerce  would  be  valid. 

The  National  Recovery  Act  case  (296  U.  S.  495)  decided  that 
Congress  cannot  pass  to  the  Executive  Ite  legislative  authority 
••virtually  unfettered"  to  regulate  the  Internal  affairs  of  the 
States. 

The  simple  truth  Is  that  sometimes  the  Congress  or  sometimes 
th«  President  was  exercising.  In  defiance  of  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  powers  and  authority  withheld  by  the  Constitution  to 
the  States  and  to  the  people  themselves.  The  President's  denun- 
ciation is  accordingly  of  the  constitutional  framework  of  the  Gov- 
ernment dividing  authority  into  the  three  independent  depart- 
ments of  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial.  There  should  be  no 
reason  to  expect  that  any  personnel  of  the  Supreme  Court  would, 
by  the  stroke  of  a  judicial  pen.  transfer  the  authority  of  the 
States  to  the  Federal  Oovemment  or  the  Federal  Executive;  or 
would  arbitrarily  enlarge  the  commerce  power  of  Congress  to  in- 
clude matters  not  commerce  in  themselves,  and  not  having  any 
relation  to  commerce. 

The  Presidents  proposal  Is  that  he  be  given  the  power  to  ap- 
point six  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Contrast  this  proposal 
with  his  position  in  his  book.  Looking  Forward  (1933),  wherein 
he  said: 

••The  only  way  to  attack  the  problem  is  by  rigorous  application 
of  judicial  efllctency.  In  the  face  of  this  congestion  the  remedy 
coDuncmly  proposed  Is  to  add  new  judges  or  new  courts,  but  it 
wUl  readily  be  seen  that  if  the  problem  is  what  I  have  stated  It 
to  be.  such  a  so-called  remedy  merely  aggravates  the  complaint." 

If  a  constitutional  amendment  is  soiight  the  people  will,  through 
appropriate  represenUtives.  be  heard  In  approval  or  disapproval. 
The  transfer  by  a  judicial  decision  of  State  authority  to  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  would  be  arbitrary  and  within  the  condemna- 
tion of  James  Wilson,  of  the  Constitutional  Committee,  and  the 
Supreme  Cotnt.  who  said: 

"Nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  maxims  of  law  and  rea- 
sons of  state  blended  together  by  judicial  authority.  Among  all 
the-^errtble  Instruments  of  arbitrary  power,  decisions  of  coiirts, 
whetted  and  guided  and  impelled  by  considerations  of  policy,  cut 
with  the  keenest  edge,  and  inflict  the  deepest  and  most  deadly 
wounds." 

The  emphasis  In  the  President's  address  is  on  the  word  "now",  of 
a  destrs  to  clothe  the  naked,  feed  the  himgry,  shelter  the  homeless, 
impoM  minimum  wages.  No  new  plans  are  presented  for  feeding 
or  clothing  or  housing,  nor  any  old  ones  that  court  procedure  has 
stayed.  All  this  is  going  forward  already.  The  attack  is  upon  the 
N.  R.  A.  decUlon  rendered  May  27.  1935.  After  the  election  of  1932 
the  repeal  of  the  prohibition  amendment  was  approved,  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  repealing  an  amendment  of  repeal  was  adc^ted. 
If  the  people  of  the  United  States  desired  amendment  then  an 
amendment  submitted  immediately  after  the  decision  of  the 
N.  R.  A.  case  was  decided  2  years  ago  woiild  have  been  in  effect  long 
since  and  the  powers  vested  in  Congress  beycmd  challenge  in  the 
courts.  For  example,  the  joint  resolution  submitted  to  the  States, 
the  repeal  of  prohibition,  was  lodged  with  the  Secretary  d  SUte 
FebruaJr  30. 1933,  and  on  December  S.  1933,  eight  and  a  half  months 
later,  the  President  Issued  his  proclamation  making  the  amendment 
effective. 

At  tbs  time  the  N.  R.  A.  decision  was  rendered.  May  27.  1935, 
Ccmgress  was  In  session  and  continued  in  session  untU  August  26, 
1995.  of  that  year  available  to  adopt  a  resolution  for  amendment. 

The  Ptesidfcnt'B  Insistence  that  all  these  things  spelling  change 
In  the  constitutional  structure  must  be  done  '•now"  shows  that, 
according  to  his  own  view,  he  has  been  derelict  in  the  obligation  to 
ncommend  to  Coogrcss  a  constitutional  amendment  immediately 
tftar  May  37, 1935.  Any  remedies  are  by  way  of  amendment  oi  the 
Oonstttutlon.  H  tbs  restraints  Imposed  by  the  Constitution  uptm 
the  ererrlet  of  arbitrary  power  by  Congress  and  the  vBtates  are 
aboUabed  by  Court  decisions,  there  la  an  end  of  certainty  of  right 
and  of  coostltatlonal  government. 
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First,  the  President  said: 

"In  effect,  four  Justices  ruled  (In  the  gold  cases)  that  the  right 
tmder  a  prtrats  contract  to  exact  a  pound  of  flesh  was  more  sacred 
than  ths  main  objectives  of  the  Constitution  to  establish  an 
enduring  Natkm." 

Note  the  Prealdentlal  phrase,  borrowed  from  Shylock's  contract 
for  a  pound  of  flash  nearest  his  debtor's  heart,  used  as  like  an 
Boreement  to  pay  back  the  same  money  borrowed. 

aiy  Justice  Stone  was  one  of  the  flve  Justices  constituting  the 
majority,  and  he  stated  that  he  deplored  •nhis  refusal  to  fulflll  the 
solemn  promise  of  bonds  of  the  United  States." 

The  Presidential  parallel  of  Shylock  with  the  owner  of  a  gold 
OMlgatlon  la  ■■wiitliig,  that  the  gold  contract  is  the  same  as  an 
■Bcement  to  enforce  a  debt  by  killing  the  debtor. 

The  problem  ths  Court  had  to  reeolve  was  whether  the  power  of 
Ooogtsss  to  coin  money  and  rqpilate  the  value  thereof  authorised 
ffty^wging  the  valOB  Of  the  money  in  a  private  contract. 

Tike  Court  held  that  Congress  could  change  the  money  value  In 
ft  private  eontract.  No  qiMstkm  of  the  power  of  Congress  to 
diMige  values  of  eonsoey  was  raised  or  decided. 

one  court  of  iMt  rssort  In  Englami  upheld  the  promise  to  pay 
tn  ffold  or  Us  equivalent  in  private  contracts;  and  no  on*  had 


noticed  that  any  objectives  of  the  British  constitution  to  "estab- 
lish an  enduring  nation"  have  been  affected  by  the  decision  that 
the  gold  contract  is  binding.    England  has  a  balanced  budget. 

The  devaluation  of  the  dollar  by  Congress  spread  to  all  private 
contracts,  savings-bank  depositors,  accident-  and  life-insurance 
policies,  and  interest  on  investments  and  every  obligation  to  pay 
dollars. 

The  President  ascribes  recovery  to  the  requirement  of  turning 
over  all  privately  held  gold  and  gold  certificates  to  the  Govern- 
ment "dollar  for  dollar."  If  his  phrasing  had  been  accurate,  he 
would  have  said  "dollar  for  60  cents." 

Second,  the  President  asserts  that  the  courts  "have  cast  doubts 
on  the  ability  of  the  elected  Congress  to  protect  us  against  catas- 
trophe by  meeting  squarely  oui  modern  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions." This  statement  is  an  assertion  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  control  wages,  prices,  and  State  business  affairs;  and 
the  answer  is  that  the  unanlmoxis  Coxirt  In  the  N.  R.  A.  case,  so 
far  from  casting  doubt  upon  the  power  of  Congress,  fiatly  denied 
that  power  at  every  point  where  It  Invaded  the  constitutional 
protection  of  the  States  and  the  people  from  Federal  aggression. 

As  to  the  "catastrophe",  the  elected  Congress  has  the  same 
power  already  exercised  by  previous  Congresses  freely  for  unem- 
ployment relief,  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration  and  other 
dispensing  authorities.  Mr.  Hopkins  recently  announced  that 
10,000,000  people  were  receiving  relief. 

The  truth  Is  that  no  powers  of  Congress  required  for  the 
"catastrophe"  or  the  present  "economic  conditions"  have  been 
asked  of  Congress  and  not  granted,  or  have  been  denied  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  President  also  asserts  that  "if  'n  the  future  America  can- 
not trust  the  Congress  it  elects  to  refrain  from  abuse  of  our 
constitutional  visages  democracy  will  have  failed  far  beyond  the 
Importance  to  it  of  any  kind  of  precedent  concerning  the 
judiciary." 

If  Congress  can't  be  trusted  to  keep  within  constitutional  re- 
straints, then  democracy  has  failed.  The  very  object  which  the 
Constitution  sovight  to  obtain  was  by  the  separation  of  govern- 
mental authority  Into  the  three  departments  to  keep  them  sepa- 
rated. The  congressional  and  executive  tyrannies  which  the  Court 
prevented  by  the  N.  R.  A.  decision  of  May  27,  1935.  were  actually 
attempted  in  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  by  the  Con- 
gress. Democracy  would  Indeed  have  been  overthrown  and  free- 
dom substituted  by  Executive  legislation  and  decree  If  the  Court 
had  not  protected  the  rights  reserved  to  the  people  by  the 
Constitution. 

Third,  the  President  asserts  that  the  Court  has  read  "into  the 
Constitution  words  and  implications  which  are  not  there,  and 
which  were  never  Intended  to  be  there",  and  has  thus  acted  as  a 
superleglslature.  In  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  Con- 
gress delegated  its  legislative  authority  to  the  President  and  he 
exercised  this  authority  uncontrolled.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  the 
unanimous  N.  R.  A.  decision,  enforced  the  division  of  authority 
Into  the  three  separated  departments,  and  so  far  from  reading 
words  Into  the  Constitution  which  were  not  there  the  Court  en- 
forced the  literal  values  of  separation  in  the  Constitution  itself. 

Fourth,  the  President  demands  that  "in  our  courts  we  want  a 
government  of  laws  and  not  of  men."  True.  His  administration 
sought  In  N.  R.  A.  a  government  of  men  without  law.  Congress 
delegated  to  the  President  Its  legislative  authority  and  he  exer- 
cised that  authority  unrestrained  in  uttering  such  codes  as  that 
of  the  cleaners  and  dyers,  under  which  Maged  was  convicted  and 
fined  $100,  with  Imprisonment  for  30  days,  for  exercising  his  con- 
stitutional right  to  sell  his  work.  The  President  Is  demanding  a 
government  of  men,  not  laws.  Sugden,  the  Irish  chancellor,  said: 
"Tell  me  what  you  have  done  imder  a  deed  and  I  will  tell  you 
what  that  deed  means." 

Fifth,  the  President's  address  of  March  9,  1937,  was  not  here 
Specific.  He  dealt  in  general  statements  not  self-explanatory,  and 
we  always  have  to  go  back  to  his  message  to  Congress  of  January 
6.  1937,  wherein  he  reasserted  that  "the  problems"  are  "still  with 
us",  namely,  "the  length  of  working  hours,  minimum  wages,  child 
labor,  and  collective  bargaining."  These  are  the  subjects  which 
the  President  is  Insisting  shall  be  shifted  from  the  States  to  the 
Congress  and  to  him. 

The  description  by  Andrew  Jackson  In  his  second  inaugural  ad- 
dress of  the  dangers  from  encroachment  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  pertinent  today: 

"My  experience  in  public  concerns  and  the  observations  of  a 
life  somewhat  advanced,  confirm  the  opinions  long  since  imbibed 
by  me,  that  the  destruction  of  our  State  govenunenta  or  the 
snnihilation  of  their  control  over  the  local  concerns  of  the  people 
wo\ild  lead  directly  to  revolution  and  anarchy,  and  finally  to 
despotism  and  military  domination.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as 
the  general  Government  encroaches  upon  the  rights  of  the  States, 
in  the  same  proportion  does  It  Impair  its  own  power  and  detract 
from  its  ability  to  fulflll  the  purposes  of  its  creation.  Solemnly 
impressed  with  these  considerations,  my  cotmtrymen  will  ever  find 
me  ready  to  exercise  my  constitutional  powers  in  arresting  meas- 
VTte  which  may  directly  or  Indirectly  encroach  upon  the  rights  of 
the  States  or  tend  to  consolidate  all  political  power  in  the  general 
Government." 

XV.   WHAT    DOES    THI    SUPEXMB    COX7BT    DO    Df    CONSTlTUTiONAI.    CASIST 

There  is  widespread  misunderstanding  of  the  fimction  of  tho 
Supreme  Coxnrt.  Those  hostile  to  our  constitutional  system  assert 
toat  the  Supreme  Court  exercises  a  veto  ix>wer  upon  acta  of  Con- 
grees  and  of  the  State  legislatures.  As  the  Supreme  Court  has 
recently  said: 
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**nils  Is  a  misconception.  The  Constitution  is  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land  ordained  and  established  by  the  people.  All  legisla- 
tion m\2St  conform  to  the  principles  it  lays  down.  When  an  act  of 
Congress  Is  appn^uriately  duOlenged  in  the  courta  as  not  con- 
forming to  the  constitutional  mandate,  the  judicial  branch  of  the 
Government  has  only  one  duty — to  lay  the  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  is  Invoked  beside  the  statute  which  is  challenged  and 
to  decide  whether  the  latter  squares  with  the  former." 

Woodrow  Wilson,  In  his  wcH-k  Constitutional  Government  In  the 
Uhlted  States,  pages  17,  142.  expressed  how  essential  this  function 
of  the  Supreme  Court  Is  for  the  liberty  of  the  indivldiial : 

"Our  courts  are  the  balance  wheel  of  our  whole  constitutional 
system;  and  ours  is  the  only  constitutional  system  so  balanced 
and  controlled.  Other  constitutional  systems  lack  con^Jlete  poise 
and  certainty  of  operation  because  they  lack  the  support  and  in- 
terpretation ctf  authoritative,  undlq>utable  comts  of  law.  It  is 
clear  beyond  all  need  of  exposition  that  for  the  definite  mainte- 
nance of  constitutional  understandings  it  Is  indispensable  alike 
for  the  preservation  of  the  liberty  of  the  Individual  and  for  the 
preservation  of  the  Integrity  of  the  powers  of  the  Government  that 
there  shoiild  be  some  nonpolltical  fonun  in  which  those  vuider- 
standlngs  can  be  impartially  debated  and  determined.  That  forum 
our  courto  supply." 

V.  THK  aSLATXOM  OT  THB  PBEBIDKMT'S  HJOf  TO  THS  COWSllTUTIOWAI.TTT 
or  THS  SOCIAI.  BBCmUTT  ACT 

The  Social  Sectuity  Act  passes  on  the  moneys  exacted  as  taxa- 
tion (in  equal  percentages)  from  the  26.000.000  employees  in  the 
United  States  and  the  employers,  and  the  cash  will  go  without  ear- 
marking into  the  Tntmvaj  at  the  United  States.  Mr.  Bell,  of  the 
'iVeaksury  Department,  explained  in  the  hearings  before  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, December  16.  1936  (p.  39),  that  the  taxes  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  will  be  "covered  into  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasiiry."  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasiny,  Mr.  Morgenthau,  at  the 
same  hearing,  had  made  this  explanation  of  the  probable  amount 
of  such  taxes  and  the  Mae  that  will  be  made  of  the  money  by  the 
Treasury  (pp.  38-39) : 

"Secretary  Mobgsktbatt.  •  •  •  If  the  law  stands  as  It  is,  in 
the  next  17  years  or  so  various  laws,  such  aa  social  security,  sink- 
ing fund.  ete..  will  absorb  about  tSO.OOO.OOO.OOO  worth  of  public 
debta     •     •     •." 

The  taxation  of  employees  and  employers  producing  these  fabu- 
lous sums  will  thus  be  used  for  the  general  expenses  of  the  Oov- 
emment. In  1942  the  flrst  paymente  will  be  due  of  annuities 
under  the  Social  Security  Act.  Aa  the  money  collected  in  taxes  is 
not  earmarked  or  kept  in  a  fvind,  the  Government  will  «iti>tv^ 
Itself  out  of  these  taxes. 

The  desire  of  the  Treasury  that  the  Social  Security  Act  may  be 
sustained  In  the  comts.  thus  making  these  vast  sums  available 
for  Government  expenses,  can  be  well  understood.  Doubtless,  the 
hope  is  entertained  by  the  Treasury  that  these  sources  of  revenue 
may  be  defended  by  the  President's  plan  to  enlarge  the  Supreme 
Court  against  attack  as  an  arbitrary  mlsiise  of  the  funds  collected 
by  taxation  of  Industry  and  business  under  the  act.  The  hope  is 
also  doubtless  stimulated  by  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the 
total  taxation  of  emplojwes  and  employers  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  will  result  in  revenues  at  least  twice  as  great  as  the 
mcmey  that  will  be  needed  in  1942  and  thereafter  to  pay  the  annui- 
ties. This  aspect  of  the  long-time  operation  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  suggesto  that  the  employees  and  employers  will  bear  billions 
of  dollars  of  governmental  expenses. 

These  conslderaticms  indicate  a  result  of  the  President's  plan 
bj  which  it  is  expected  to  have  the  Judiciary  Departaoent  rewrite 
the  fifth  amendment,  which,  as  always  heretofore  construed,  pro- 
tecta  the  employees  and  emplojrers  from  taxation  which  is  srbi- 
trary  and  in  the  use  of  tine  money  toe  other  purposes  than  those 
which  alone  could  Justify  the  levy  of  the  taxea. 


Vermont  at  Valley  Forge — A  New  Star  in  the 
Canton  and  a  New  Stripe  in  the  Field 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondav.  April  12,  1937 


ADDRESS  OP  HON.  CHABUBS  A.  PLUMLKT.  OP  VERMONT,  IN 
THB  WASHINOTON  MEMORIAL  CHAPRU  VALLBT  POBOE. 
APRIL  11.  1937  , 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 

remarks  in  the  Recxmo  I  include  an  address  I  delivered  In 

the  Washington  Memorial  Chapel,  Valley  Forre,  Pa„  on 

April  11,  1937.  as  follows: 

Vallkt  FaiM.  Pa^  Aprtl  11.  ItJT. 
It  Is  an  honor  I  do  not  fall  to  aiqireclato  and  a  rsspnnslhfllty 
not  to  be  mlnlmlaed  to  undertake  to  speak  for  Vermont  upon  this 


occasion  and  at  this  shrine  of  America.  The  State  of  Vermont 
was  and  is  unique.  Ite  people  have  certain  outstanding  charactcr- 
Isttcs  which  distinguish  them  from  the  maas  and  attract  the 
attention  of  thoee  who  are  observing  and  i^preclate  unadulterated 
Americanism  whenever  and  wherever  it  may  be  tound. 

Sxactly  the  same  kind  of  men  and  women,  determined,  sxire. 
dogged,  possessing  the  sterling  quaUties  of  honesty,  perseverance, 
thrift,  and  a  sertous  coiweptlon  of  Ilfeli  responalbUlties — those 
Vermonters  whom  we  psss  dally  on  the  road  and  with  whom  we 
mingle  in  our  activities;  just  that  same  type  it  Is  which  talked 
about,  fought  for.  and  wrought  out  the  prlnc4>le8  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  which  are  the  foundation  of  and  were  ths  starting 
point  of  all  free  Institutions,  and  whom  X  represent  today. 

Prom  the  days  of  the  earUest  settlers  Vomonters  have  asserted 
their  independence.  To  their  desoendante  have  been  tranamitted 
many  of  their  outrtandlng  characteristics.  Of  the  hardy  pioneers 
of  the  early  days  It  was  weU  said  that  *Xncampaesed  by  enemies, 
they  were  never  conquered:  beset  by  evils,  they  were  always  un- 
da\mted:  forsaken  by  friends,  they  forsook  not  themselves."  The 
Stete  whose  independence  they  secured  U  the  monument  of  their 
labors,  and  the  children  to  whom  they  left  It  rise  up  and  call  them 
blessed.  As  you  very  weU  know,  no  such  storm  of  opposition  ever 
confronted  any  other  Stete  such  as  was  encountered  by  the  men 
who  achieved  the  independence  of  Vermont.  Thie  stru^le.  the 
vicissitudes,  the  opposition  developed  certain  attributes  and  out- 
standing characteristics  which  have  rendered  the  name  of  "Green 
Mountain  boys"  Immortal.  Sound  conunon  sense,  a  keen  percep- 
tion of  Tigbt.  promptness  of  action,  calm,  steady  courage,  tenacity 
of  purpose,  thrift  and  iinfait»riwg  perseverance,  and  a  strong  con- 
viction that  Ood  helps  them  who  help  themselves  are  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  people  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

TlMse  forbears  of  ours  did  not  attempt  to  Indulge  in  oratorical 
expressions  when  they  insisted  in  inserting  in  their  BlU  of  Rlghte 
the  stetement  that  a  "frequent  recurrence  to  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, and  a  firm  adherence  to  justice,  moderation,  temperance. 
Industry,  and  frugality  are  absolutely  neeeasary  to  preserve  the 
blessings  of  liberty,  and  keep  government  free.** 

They  meant  exactly  what  they  said,  and  said  esactly  what  they 
meant,  and.  as  a  consequence,  from  theee  little  green  hills  and 
valleys  we  love,  and  those  hiunble  uz^iretentlous  homes  which 
are  found  In  our  little  Stete,  thaw  have  walked  out.  and  there 
stiU  will  walk  out,  through  all  the  splendid  history  erf  the  days 
to  come,  men  and  women  whose  deeds  have  changed  and  wUl 
change  the  map  and  the  current  of  the  history  of  the  world,  whose 
aocompltshmente  are  the  possession  and  the  proud  heritage  of  vu 
aU  for:  "Our  country  is  the  world,  and  our  countrymen  are  aU 
mankind." 

The  land  of  the  Oreen  Mountein  Boys,  llutt  Is  more  than  a 
phrase,  my  friends,  for  nothing  was  ever  said  more  truly  than 
that — "the  gods  of  the  hills  are  not  the  gods  of  the  vaUeya." 
We  love  our  friendly  mountains.    To 


Pah-  as  the  hills  of  Paradise  they  rise 
Bathed  in  the  tint  Peruvian  slaves  behold 
In  rosy  flushes  on  the  virgin  gold — 

To  us  our  hills  and  mountains  are  a  challenge  and  an  Insplra- 
tlon. 

We  lift  xip  our  eyes  unto  the  mountains,  for  from  hence  oometh 
our  help. 

**  'AU  roads  lead  down  from  the  summit** 
The  plodding  and  worldly  say. 
"Down  from  the  stars  and  glaciers 
To  the  roofs  and  waUs  of  day.' 

'AU  roads  lead  down  from  the  summit*: 

Oh.,  not  for  him  who  knows 
Tliose  mightier  peaks  ascending 

Above  the  unmelting  snows. 

Not  for  the  climber  qieUbouml 

On  twilight's  purple  crest. 
When  daikenlng  goklen  range* 

Loom  In  the  cloudy  westi 

Be,  with  fierce  wings  aspiring 

Where  the  last  sunbeam  dle% 
Soars  bodiless  to  pathwajv 

Where  never  an  eagle  flies. 

And.  In  a  iMMSlonate  worship. 

With  a  vMon  fTedily  born. 
Perceives  that  from  man's  stmunlta 

AU  roads  lead  up  and  onl" 

Since  and  before  tbs  Revolution  the  territory  occ«q>led  by  ths 
Qntn.  Moimteln  Boys  has  been  the  scene  and  ssat  of  Inttmt 
patrtotlam,  both  local  and  nationaL 

Tlie  old  Tlilrteen,  united, 
IHjught  the  Revolution  through; 
But  single  handed  Old  Vermont 
Fought  them  and  &igland,  tool" 

Upon  Ito  sou  occurred  some  of  the  most  sttrrlng  activities  of 
the  War  for  Independence.  From  among  ite  sons,  as  1mm  boon 
wdl  said,  native  or  adopted,  came  several  of  the  most  aggiisslia 
and  Inlplrlng  IssiVirs  of  that  conflict.  It  was  one  of  them  who. 
midway  in  time  between  Lexington  and  Bunker  HIU.  gave  to  the 
American  cause  a  thrilling  ■^^'g***  when  he  deman<led  tbs  sur- 
render of  a  Brltiah  fortress  "in  the  name  of  God  imlfli^  and 
the  Oontlnental  Oongressl"  for  such  and  not  the  more  reverent 
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•Xinat  Jehovah"  of  oonTcnttonal  txmdltion  was  the  authority  given 
hjr  Bthan  Allen  at  Tlconderoga.  It  waa  another,  a  very  Vermonter 
at  the  Vermontefa.  who  on  the  cmclal  field  of  Bennington  vowed 
that  the  enemj  ahould  be  vanquUhert  "or  MoUy  Stark's  a  widow." 
Odd.  by  the  way,  that  the  place  of  that  battle,  one  of  the  his- 
toric gkarim  at  the  State,  should  bear  the  name  of  the  man  on 
iriioae  account  the  indepeiMlence  of  Vermont  waa  long  disputed. 
'  And  yet— and  this  Is  the  unique  circumstance — Vermont  was 
not  one  of  the  Tlilrteen  Colonies,  nor  one  at  the  original  thirteen 
•ftce  and  independent  SUtes"  which  they  declared  themselves  to 
be.  It  had  no  delegate  In  the  Continental  Congress.  It  gave  no 
slnwr  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  had  no  part  In  the 
organization  at  the  XTnlted  SUtes  of  America  In  Congress  assem- 
bled under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  nor  in  the  final  estab- 
llshotent  of  a  genuine  Republic  under  the  Constitution.  It  waa 
parUy  a  ground  of  contention  between  two  covetous  States  and 
partly  an  independent  and  thus  technically  alien  commonweatth. 
And  when  in  the  fullncas  of  time  it  entered  the  Federal  Union 
tt  did  so  not  as  a  Territory  erected  into  statehood  by  the  sov- 
ereign will  of  the  Congress  but  rather  aa  a  foreign  country  an- 
nexed by  mutual  treaty.  ^      __     , 

As  a  State.  Vermont  was  the  first  to  be  added  to  the  original 
thirteen,  and  it  was  for  tta  representation  that  the  first  alteration 
was  made  in  Uie  national  ensign  by  the  placing  of  another  star  in 
the  canton  and  another  stripe  in  the  field. 

There  is  no  quaetion  about  the  historical  accuracy  ct  the  fore- 
going statement.  Tou  have  but  to  consult  any  recognhssd  ency- 
clopedia or  standard  history  to  learn  that  on  the  admission  of 
Vermont  in  1791  the  dtlaens  complained  that  their  new  State  was 
not  represented  in  the  flag  in  either  star  or  stripe.  Then  in  1793 
Kentucky  also  Joined  the  Union,  and  she.  like  Vermont,  was  not 
symboUasd  vrith  the  star  or  stripe.  Both  SUtes  were  without 
heraldic  represenUtion  on  the  national  flag  until  liay  1795,  when 
Cbngrees  ordered:  "That  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  May  1795 
the  flag  of  the  United  SUtea  be  15  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white, 
and  that  the  union  be  15  stars,  white  in  a  blue  field." 

But  this  did  not  stdve  the  problem  of  flag  standardisation,  for 
in  1796  TennssBse  came  into  the  Union  and  wished  a  star  and  a 
stripe,  aa  did  also  Ohio  in  1809.  Louisiana  in  1813.  Indiana  in  1816, 
ICsslHlppl  in  1817.  and  Dlincrfs  in  1818.  And  it  was  the  latter, 
Ullnola.  which  would  not  be  stilled,  and  she  haststed  that  her  star 
or  stripe,  or  both,  must  come  into  heraldic  slgniflranre.  and  so 
mngrsai.  on  April  4.  1818.  ordered:  "That  from  and  after  the  4th 
day  of  J^  nest  the  fiag  of  the  United  SUtea  be  13  horlaontal 
strtpea,  alternate  red  and  white;  that  the  union  have  SO  stars, 
white  in  a  blue  field."  And  the  niinoU.  or  twenty-first  star,  le- 
gally went  into  the  flag  July  4,  1819. 

rnnsisse  in  three  basic  laws  has  always  referred  to  our  national 
flag  aa  "The  flag  of  the  United  SUtes".  and.  strlctiy  speaking,  the 
designation  "The  American  flagT.  is  wrong,  as  there  does  not 
legally  eadst  such  an  emblem,  but  there  U  a  fiag  of  the  United 
SUtes.  aa  decreed  in  the  law  of  June  14.  1777.  Uay  1,  1796.  and 
April  4.  1818.  On  Septnnber  9.  1776.  Congress  ordered  that  the 
words  "miitsd  SUtea"  be  used  where  heretofore  the  words  "United 
Ooionlee"  were  used. 

And  so  TennssBSs  Ohio.  Louisiana.  Indiana,  iCsaLBaippl,  and 
niinolB  were  for  some  time  without  symbols  cm  the  flag,  and  in 
order  that  an  new  SUtea  in  the  future  would  not  pester  Congress 
for  a  star  and  a  stripe,  section  3  of  the  order  or  bill  which  became 
a  law  In  1818  provided :  "That  on  the  admission  of  every  new 
SUte  into  the  Uhion.  one  star  be  added  to  the  imlon  of  the  flag, 
and  that  such  addition  shall  take  effect  on  the  4th  of  July  next 
succeeding  such  admlarion."  (Approved  Apt.  4,  1818.)  Hence  on 
April  4.  1818,  the  third  and  last  law  aataUiahtnff  the  creation  of 
our  national  Itaff  waa  Inatttuted. 

Tbe  little  Steto  of  Vtnnnint  althmigh  from  the  standpoint  of 
arm  It  la  the  lariaat  of  the  Mew  Igland  SUtea  sseept  Maine,  a 
faet  not  mimf»Of  rseogniasd  has  eontrlbuted  to  the  publie  life 
of  tivamim  aa  ■icuptinnallT  large  number  of  men  of  oommaniUng 
rank,  aaveral  of  whom  ware  prwafwilate  la  epoehal  aehievementa, 
and  It  tarn  been  oonairtantty  Inattoet  with  a  ^trlt  of  aggreMive 
loiBlty  and  imfaltsriag  davottoa  to  the  XTBlon  not  eseeeded  by 
that  of  any  other  SUrte.  old  or  youBg.  grmt  or  smaU. 

Under  hla  hand  and  the  grmt  seal  of  the  SUte.  on  the  36th  day 
of  DtfttinfriT  last,  tha  following  proclamation  wm  issued  by  the 
Oovamor  of  the  SUte  of  Vermont: 


"Steteof  Vi 


it   Charlm  M.  Smith.  Oovemar 


Oen.  Ithan  Allen  wm  bom  on  the  10th  day  of  January 
IWT:  and 

"Whersaa  the  Sthan  AQen  Bicentennial  Oommlasion,  appointed 
by  me  in  aeeorduice  with  the  provisions  of  a  Joint  resolution  of 
the  general  aasemhiy.  haa  ^*««g~»^««  the  waA  commencing  on  the 
10th  day  of  January  1987  m  a  waA  to  be  eet  apart  for  the  obeerv- 
<nys»  of  the  two  hundredth  anntvaraary  of  hia  birth:  Itow,  therefore. 

*T.  Kxtt%'}*^  M.  Smith.  Oovemor,  do  hereby  call  upon  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Vermont  to  commemorate,  during  the  aforesaid 
week,  the  life  and  the  deeds  of  Xthan  Allen,  chieftain  of  the  Oreen 
Mountain  Boya,  victor  at  Tlooadsroga  In  the  first  offensive  action 
of  the  ^wir****"  Revcdution.  who.  after  enduring  the  rigors  of 
Brltiah  eaptMty  tor  3  years,  retxurned  to  aid  in  the  pieeervation  cf 
the  young  BepubUo  of  Vvmcmt,  wielding  hia  pen  and  hla  sword 
With  eouraga  and  daring,  unawed  by  threata,  undaunted  by  fail- 
iBa.  asvar  shaken  In  allegiance  to  the  Vermont  that  he  loved,  the 
Vfrmfftit  whi^i.  In  turn,  haa.  in  hia  own  day  and  in  all  the  sue- 

plaoed  him  in  the  Xorctront  of  thorn  most 


"Given  under  my  band  and  the  great  seal  of  the  SUte,  at  Mont> 
peller,  this  26th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1936,  and  of  the  ind»- 
pendence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hiindred  and  slxty-flrst. 

"CHAHija  M.  Smith.  Got>emor. 
"By  the  Oovemor: 
"(seal]  "Elkanok  Dana. 

"Secretary  of  Civil  and  Military  Affairs." 

It  18  eminently  fitting  that  the  people  of  all  States  of  the  United 
SUtes  should  take  notice  of  this  proclamation  and  of  the  occasion 
which  It  sought  to  and  did  observe,  for  the  leader  In  thoxight  and 
action  of  that  group  which  with  him  fought  for  and  mainUined 
the  liberties  of  the  people  of  Vermont  as  an  independent  republic 
for  14  years  may  have  said  of  him  that  within  his  territorial  11ml- 
UtloQs  and  circumscribed  environment  no  man  contributed  more 
toward  the  esUblishment  of  the  Independence  of  our  country  than 
did  this  man  Ethan  Allen.  His  reckless  courage  and  daring,  bold 
defiance  of  conventions,  natural  literary  and  military  genius  and 
ability,  and  real  statesmanship  made  him  and  marked  him  for  all 
time  as  an  outsUnding  hero  of  Revolutionary  times  and  days. 

He  was  the  idol  of  the  intrepid  Green  Mountain  Bojrs,  whom  he 
led  and  served,  and  of  all  those  who  have  come  after  them.  Im- 
petuous in  his  decisions,  Inezhatutlble  In  his  energy,  brave  as  a 
lion,  familiar  with  danger,  undaunted  of  courage,  Impatient  of  re- 
straint, the  years  only  serve  to  testify  to  the  respect  and  i^^precla- 
tion  of  his  coimtrymen  for  a  man  of  such  remarkable  natural 
endowmente  and  attalnnMnts  as  were  his. 

He  was  the  unyielding  advocate  of  the  rlgbte  of  man  and  unl« 
versal  liberty,  imcondltional  and  without  reserve,  and  the  cham« 
pion  of  and  fearless  fighter  for  the  cause  of  the  humble  citizen,  as 
he  contended  for  the  righte  of  Individual  property  and  the  equal 
dispensation  of  justice. 

An  enemy  to  oppression,  he  was  a  stranger  to  fear.  Honest  in 
his  conclusions,  however  erroneous  might  have  been  the  premlsee 
ftom  which  they  were  deduced,  his  spirit  never  faltered;  he  never 
quailed  beneath  the  sneer  of  the  enemy,  no  matter  how  powerful 
or  nximerous,  nor  was  he  awed  by  the  threats  of  insolent  authority. 
Ethan  Allen  fought  to  stand  and  hold  his  ground  and  yielded  it 
only  inch  by  Inch,  if  and  when  inadequately  supported  or  when 
stripped  or  deprived  of  weapons  with  wtiich  to  meet  his  adversary. 
He  possessed  the  physical  courage  which  despises  all  danger  and 
that  moral  courage  which  discoiints  all  opinions.  One  is  necessary 
for  the  camp  and  the  other  for  the  council,  and  both  are  abso- 
lutely essential  and  necessarily  found  In  such  men  whom  we  are 
pleased  to  honor  and  the  ages  call  great. 

Ethan  Allen  needs  no  monument,  for,  as  has  been  so  well  said, 
only  those  deserve  a  moniunent  who  do  not  need  one;  he  raised 
himself  a  monument  In  the  minds  and  memories  of  men.  He 
needs  no  marble  sUtue;  no  granite  mauaoleiun  or  bronze  plaque 
to  mark  his  final  resting  place  or  to  perpetuate  his  memory. 

"Deeds,  not  stones,  are  the  true  monumente  of  the  great." 
Ethan  Allen  erected  to  himself  a  monimient  more  lasting  than 
brass,  more  sublime  than  the  pyramids,  which  neither  the  storms 
of  the  centuries  that  waste  nor  of  the  years  which  succeed  each 
other  innumerably  with  their  eveiiastlng  flight  of  the  seasons, 
shall  be  able  to  demollah. 

"The  very  pyramids  have  forgotten  their  builders":  but  so  long 
aa  courage  uid  daring,  love  of  liberty.  Justice,  and  country  shall 
last,  the  name  of  Ethan  Allen  will  be  held  In  the  memorlea  of 
and  be  venerated  by  his  appreciative  countrymen. 

"Brave  deeds",  said  Napoleon,  "are  the  monumente  of  brave 
men." 

In  conclusion,  may  I  my,  in  the  words  of  the  late  Joeeph  A. 
DeBoer,  one  of  Vermont's  distinguished  adopted  eons,  of  whom 
tt  was  and  is  Justiy  proud: 

'It  is  probably  true  that  Vermont,  as  nearly  as  any  spot  upon 
the  earth's  crest,  hm  been  the  scene  of  the  most  convleuous 
action  by  men  in  all  efforte  to  create,  malnUln,  and  advance  a 
true  independence  of  person  and  SUte,  and  upon  principlm 
fundiimentaUy  included  in  the  term  'self-government.'  In  fact* 
ite  history,  upon  utmost  analysis,  dlscloeee  that  no  paopls  or- 
ganlred  m  a  SUte  have  more  nearly  attained  to  perfect  sov- 
ereignty or  matnt^t"t^  it  under  their  constitution  and  political 
methods  than  the  people  of  Vermont.  The  original  stock,  accord- 
ing to  a  census  more  than  a  century  old.  was  composed  almost 
whcdly  of  English  and  Sooteh.  and  waa,  therefore.  Anglo-Saxon  in 
ite  quality.  That  carried  with  it,  considering  only  insignificant 
changw  in  ite  character,  the  virtues  of  their  Institutions,  lan- 
guage, and  literature,  and.  what  is  equally  important,  however 
derived,  the  fine  character  of  Anglo-Saxon  intelectual  and  moral 
life.  Vermont  In  the  American  Revolution  had  reason  for,  and 
might  have  profited  by.  serving  England;  but  Ite  people,  under 
a  lofty  leaderslilp.  saw  fit  to  espouse  the  cause  which  tinder  Provi- 
dence has  led  to  stupendous  advances  in  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion and  created  a  nation  which  outruns  all  others  in  ite  achieved 
results  for  man.  Ite  people  came  of  stock  which  held  education, 
religion,  freedom  of  person,  and  honest  dealings  In  chief  regard, 
and  they  were  ready  in  sustaining  these  assete  of  sovereignty  to 
sacrifice  all. 

"Prom  thence  followed  the  conquest  of  the  wilderness,  the  long- 
continued  political  strife  with  neighboring  States  and  finally  with 
Congress  Itself,  and  from  thence  also  came  the  glorious  contribu- 
tion which  Vermont  men  made  to  the  success  of  the  Revolution 
by  which  the  Nation  was  esUblished.  The  same  spirit,  animating 
the  children  of  these  forbears,  sustained  the  subsequent  wars  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  contributed  materially  to  the  existing  un- 
precedented position  of  our  common  history  in  the  world  at  large. 
In  fact,  Vermont  has  been  an  extraordinary  upbullder  of  the  Nation 
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because  of  the  intrinsic  character  of  the  people  who  compoee  It, 
their  patriotism,  thrift,  and  self-sacrificing  works,  and  chiefly  be- 
cause they  always  made  education  and  religion  and  fair  dealing, 
as  defined  by  laws  and  Interpreted  by  courts,  the  basis  of  their 
publl0  life. 

"My  heart  is  where  the  hills  fling  up 
Green  garlands  to  the  day. 
'TIS  where  the  blue  lake  brims  her  cup. 

The  sparkling  rivers  play. 
My  heart  Is  pn  the  mountain  still, 

Wher'er  my  steps  may  be; 
Vermont,  O  {maiden  of  the  bllls^ 
My  heart  Us  there  with  thee." 


Short-Wiive  Broadcasting: 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JOHN  J.  BOYLAN 

OF  KEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  12,  1937 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  GBOROE  HENRY  PAYNE.  FEDERAL  COM- 
MUNICATIONS COMIOBSIONER,  AT  BOSTON.  MASS..  ON 
JANUARY    11.    1937  i 


Mr.  BOTLAN  of  New  Wor^  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  t|he  Rkcoso  I  include  the  f<^owinflr 
address  by  Commissioner  C(eorge  Henry  Payne,  Federal 
Communications  Commi^oner,  at  the  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration.  Harvard  University.  Boston.  Mass., 
January  11,  1937:  I 

When  a  little  over  a  year!  ago  I  discusaed  at  Syracuse  UnlTerslty 
the  proposed  Government  ^hort-wave  broadcasting  stations  which 
had  been  planned  for  several  years,  and  which  had  been  en- 
thusiastically supported  no{t  only  by  high  officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment, including  the  Secret«)ry  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  the  President  himself,  but  also  the  communication  leaders  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  I  mentioned  at  the  same  time  that  certain 
unscn.ipulous  and  misguide^  captains  of  Industry  were  attempting 
to  block  the  entire  project,  even  though  they  recognized  Its  great 
importance  from  a  nationajl  standpoint,  merely  because  at  some 
later  date  it  might  be  lookM  upon  as  the  entering  wedge  for  the 
Government  operation  of  all  broadcasting.  I  tried  to  point  out  the 
absurdity  of  such  a  positlo^,  showing  that  a  station  of  this  sort, 
far  from  leading  In  that  direction,  would  rather  tend  to  aUay  the 
fears  of  those  who  have  fellt  that  broadcasting  is  In  the  handa  of 
a  selfish  minority  whoee  only  object  is  to  exploit  the  public  with 
commercial  nostrums  for  ueir  own  flnanrlal  enrichment.  The 
plans  for  this  Pan  American  station  provided  as  a  definite  step  in 
the  cementing  of  the  bondsj  of  friendship  and  the  cultural  under- 
standing between  the  nations  on  the  Western  HnnUphere.  the 
setting  up  of  govemmentaH  short-wave  broadcasting  stations  in 
each  of  the  paitlclpating  totmtrlea.  Theee  stations  were  to  br 
used  in  "promoting  better;  understanding  among  the  republics 
of  the  American  continent  through  the  broadcasting"  of  whatever 
wotild  tend  to  give  theee  American  countries  a  better  understand- 
ing of  one  another.  i 

In  acoordanoe  with  the  plan  that  the  United  State*  waa  to  take 
the  lead  in  the  development  of  this  project,  an  Executive  order  of 
the  President  was  issued,  allocating  radio  frequencies  for  a  pro- 
posed station  in  Washington.  D.  C.  The  Berne  b\ueau  was  notified 
that  theee  frequencies  had  been  set  aside;  an  engineering  surrey 
was  made.  And  that  was  i/M  ti  t  the  matter  had  gone  when,  a 
year  ago.  I  called  attentioili  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  reaaons 
for  the  long  delay  was  subpoaed  to  be  the  clever  opposition  of 
commercial  interests  who  iiad  apparently  succeeded  In  oppoeing 
the  buUdlng  of  this  statloiti  on  the  ground  that  it  might  be  the 
entering  wedge  of  Oovermnent  control  and  operation  of  broad- 
casting. I 

I  stated  then,  and  I  state  now.  that  unless  constructive  stepc 
are  taken  by  the  Industry  Itself  to  dean  up  some  of  the  flagrant 
violations  of  public  confidence  and  support.  Congress  Itself  wiU  be 
obUged  to  take  an  active  hand  in  the  matter. 

One  of  the  first  steps  In  the  develojunent  of  a  national  jtoUej, 
particularly  a  poUcy  dealing  with  our  foreign  friends.  Is  the  con- 
struction of  a  natlontd  broadcasting  station  owned  and  controUed 
Eolely  by  the  United  States.  Every  other  nation  In  the  world  has 
such  a  station. 

Every  other  nation  In  the  world  Is  prepared  to  defend  itself  over 
the  air  from  the  attack  of  foreign  or  unfriendly  agenclea. 

Every  other  nation  in  the  world  is  prepared  to  see  that  the 
world  understands  its  point  of  view — and  yet  this  Nation,  where 
the  greatest  development  Of  radio  has  taken  place.  Is  absolutely 
without  control  over  the  coQunerclal  Interests  within  its  own  bor- 
ders and  outalde  of  its  b<»tiers  is  at  the  mercy  of  every  pnqpagan- 
dlzlng  nation. 
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We  ought  to  have  a  station  through  which  the  President  of  the 
United  Statea  could  speak  to  the  world,  particiilarly  at  this  time 
of  world  unrest  and  stress. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  this  morning  that  my  fears  were  fully  Justified 
and  that  not  only  have  these  same  interests  continued  to  block  the 
development  of  this  essentially  American  project  but  actually 
within  the  last  few  months  a  vlclotis  attempt  baa  been  made  to 
take  over  from  the  Government  these  precious  five  frequencies 
which  were  allocated  for  this  serrlce  by  Executive  order  of  the 
President,  to  take  them  over  for  commercial  operation  on  the  spe- 
cious plea  that  slinse  little  progress  had  been  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  project  by  the  Government  Itself,  It  Is  now  necessary 
for  private  Interesta  to  operate  stations  on  the  frequencies  In  order 
to  protect  the  use  of  these  frequencies  for  the  United  States  aa  a 
whole. 

It  Is  hardly  neceaaary  for  me  to  point  out  to  you  that  the  very 
people  who  are  urging  thia  are  the  ones  who  have  been  oppoeing 
the  project  aU  along  and  who,  imtU  the  preeent.  have  effectively 
aucceeded  in  sabotaging  it. 

I  have  complete  docxunentary  evidence  to  support  all  this,  includ- 
ing the  names  of  the  persons  and  the  organlsationa  involved.  I 
hope  that  it  wlU  not  be  necessary  to  wash  all  this  dirty  linen  in 
pubUc,  and  I  am  refraining  from  saying  any  more  at  thla  time, 
becaiise  I  know  that  steps  az«  being  taken  In  the  very  highest 
admlnlatratlon  clrclee  to  clear  away  aU  thia  barrage  of  Interference 
and  start  immediately  operation  of  the  project.  I  mentioned  it. 
however,  to  point  out  the  dangers  to  oiur  American  system  of  gov- 
enunent  of  the  sort  of  insidious  back-door  lobbying  of  the  type 
which  led  to  such  scandals  as  Teapot  Dome. 


XI*  JC*  6099 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PETER  J.  DeMUTH 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  12,  1937 

Mr.  DkMDTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  Introduced  bffl  H.  R. 
6099  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  appropriate  f>"nMfiT1y 
the  sum  of  $150,000,000  to  assist  the  States  and  Territories 
in  providing  public  education  and  stimulate  home  building, 
encourage  ownership  of  farms  and  hnmes  by  giving  relief 
from  local  and  general  property  tUE^ 

The  relief  is  extended  to  small  home  owners  and  farmers 
through  the  application  of  the  principle  of  ezempiion  as 
used  in  our  present  graded  income-tax  law.  In  that  it  pro- 
vides, first,  for  the  relief  of  owners  of  homes  and  farms  and 
other  real  property  up  to  $5,000  in  valuation  before  giving 
reli^  to  that  part  ci  iHt>perties  of  greater  value  than  $5,000. 
By  this  method  the  apportionment  received  by  each  State 
or  Tenitory  will  not  be  used  to  relieve  the  owner  ot  the 
larger  and  more  valusUDle  real-estate  holdings  in  so  much 
greater  amount  than  owners  of  smaller  homes  and  smaller 
farms.  In  other  words,  if  it  were  not  for  this  provision,  tbe 
owner  of  real  property  valued  at  $1,000,000  would  receive  SOO 
times  as  much  relief  in  dcrilars  and  cents  as  the  owner  of  a 
home  valued  at  $5,000. 

Hie  bin  also  provides  that  the  apportionment  be  made  to 
such  State  or  Territory  according  to  the  number  of  children 
attending  school  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children 
attending  school  in  the  entire  United  States.  By  using  the 
figures  of  the  number  attending  school  it  assures  more  equita- 
ble distribution,  in  fact,  otherwise  it  would  provide  as  much 
help  to  a  State  or  Territory  which  did  not  require  or  provide 
educati(m  for  all  children  as  it  would  a  State  or  Territory 
that  ivovided  compulsory  education  for  all  children. 

Tills  law,  in  providing  State  aid  for  maintenance  of  schools, 
should  greatly  stimulate  home  ownership  with  a  more  con- 
tent and  secure  home  owner  and  farmer.  It  wHl  relieve 
property  owners  in  many  States  from  propeity  taxes  for 
school  purposes,  which  have  increased  in  recent  years  be- 
cause of  the  broadened  scope  of  education.  The  tax  obli- 
gation, being  less,  should  result  in  better  security  and  de- 
mand lower  mortgage  interest  rates.  Secure  home  owner- 
ship and  farm  ownership  is  the  backbone  of  our  Qovemment 
and  by  protecting  and  stabilizing  such  ownership,  our 
democracy  is  more  secure. 

While  it  is  the  constitutional  right  and  obligation  ot  each 
State  to  maintain  adequate  free  sduxds  for  its  citiaras,  but 
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Inasmuch  as  education  Is  of  great  assistance  to  our  national 
econcmilc  staMlity  and  is  necessary  to  maintain  our  demo- 
cratic form  of  government,  it  is  only  right  and  proper  that 
the  National  Government  should  assist  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  educational  program. 

This  act  is  in  no  way  intended  to  control  the  administra- 
tion or  jurisdiction  of  the  State  or  local  school  districts  in 
the  operation  of  their  schools  nor  to  delimit  the  appropria- 
tion of  fimds  for  the  support  of  schools.  It  is  the  right  and 
mandatory  duty  devolved  upon  the  State  or  Territory  to 
guarantee  to  all  the  opportunity  of  education. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  the  Committee  on  Education  favor- 
ably report  bill  H.  R.  6099  to  the  floor  of  the  House  in  order 
that  It  be  enacted  into  law. 


The  Sapreme  Court 


EXTENSION  OF  REBIARKS 

HON.  ED.  V.  IZAC 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  12,  1937 


RADIO  ADI»tBB8  BT  HON.  BTRON  N.  SOOTT,  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

ON  APRIL  9,  1087 


Mr.  IZAC.  lir.  Speaker,  under  teftve  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Rbcord  X  include  the  foUowlng  address  of  the  Honor- 
able Byboii  N.  Scott.  Member  of  CongreM  from  Califomle, 
delivered  over  a  Nation-wide  network  of  the  National  Broad- 
eattlnt  Co..  April  0. 1087: 

Mr.  tooTT.  TIM  matt  we  ere  fetUagen  the  PresldeDtl ptdpesal  to 
Um  judtelary  Is  tvamf.   You'd  be  MirpeiMd  et  tone  ot 


thetbl 

OttMTi, 


people  ImaflM  will  happen  if  we  adopt  the  propoiai, 
itfce  •  juof*  ta  mjr  heme  town,  eoiwlder  it  "the  moit 
ferwerd  ftep  that  bee  bwn  teiieii  for  the  furtbenuiet  of  luntiee 
that  has  bssn  prepessd  la  the  last  100  ysen."  He  mjw  he  Vould 
aot  ebMffs  It  In  anjr  parueular".  aad  suggssu  that  Coofrsss  "pes* 
tt  Just  as  It  stands. 

A  few  dii9>  SCO  I  rseslved  aneCber  Isttsr  from  hems;  this  ttrae 
tnm  a  nsaMspenwsn.  Bs  waatsd  to  tsU  bm  "Just  how  so  mmnj 
«C  our  frlsBM  fssl  about  Prssldsnt  Boossrslt's  propoasd  chaags  in 
the  Suprsmo  Court." 

D^oaim  I  think  manj  are  rsoetlng  ssaetly  aa  hs  did.  and  be- 
canss  I  fssl  that  in  ths  futurs  still  more  win.  I  am  going  to  quote 
biB  Isttar  In  full.    Hsrs  it  is: 

"Thsrs  Is  no  qusstion  but  what  ths  Prasldcnt  la  far  ahsad  of  the 
country  and,  too,  he  has  been  right  so  many  times  that  we  ahoiald 
trust  to  his  ludpnent.  But  all  our  Uvea  we  hare  been  taught  and 
lad  to  bsllOTS  that  the  Suprems  Court  te  the  ehisf  comertons  In 
ths  foundation  of  our  OovammsBt,  and  without  any  good  reason 
have  aaaumed  It  perfect. 

"Prealdent  BooeeTSlfa  auggeetion  waa  so  new  and  so  aurprlslDg 
that  It  met  opposition  amoog  aomo  of  hia  atrongest  aupporters. 
who.  however,  after  reading  the  Frestdeot'S  ipeschee.  In  which  he 
gave  logical  and  very  important  rcaaona  for  the  propoeed  plan,  are 
i^[ain  willing  to  sui^ort  hla  Judgment.    I  am  one  of  them." 

I  pay  my  nepetta  to  that  man  as  an  intelligent  American  dtlaen. 
'on  thought  and  study,  not  <m  blind  par- 


•n 


mahip  ana  aaareo.  or,  to  quote  the  words  used  over  thla  system 
ICarra  SO  by  the  senior  Senator  from  a  great  aouthern  State, 


ttie  depths  of  a  soul  filled  with  blttemeas.' 

r.  ths  attacks  that  axe  bsing  mads  on  the  Piealdent  by 
md  some  liemhers  of  the  House,  slang  with  the 
and  thoae  who  oomhlned  against  him  before  Novem- 
femlnd  me  of  the  seeond-rate  puglUst  who  at  the  end  of  the 
fsuith  round  caaae  back  to  hla  eorusi'  and  asked  hti  ftmnd.  "Am 
I  doii«  him  any  damager*  "No",  replied  tte  disgusted  ssoood. 
*but  keep  on  swinging,  the  draft  might  give  him  a  cold."  lliey 
ate  delaying  action  on  the  plan,  but  they  win  never  stop  It:  nor 
win  they  force  a  ecmpromln  that  wlU  Jeopardise  the  PresMent's 


Par  mysrif .  I  adOMWlcdge  that  I  amiroach  this  queeUcm  from 
the  ptOnt  of  view  of  a  layman.  X  am  not  a  lawyer.  I  have  al- 
ways thought,  and  stffl  think,  that  there  are  too  many  lawyers 
In  nringi  sm  X  wouldn't  be  aveisu  to  having  a  few  laymen  on 
the  Suprease  Court.  Not  that  X  have  anything  in  particular 
against  lawyers,  because  I  dcmt  have,  but  so  many  lawyers  and 
especially  some  of  the  bar  associations  are  taking  such  a  narrow- 
BBinded  pomt  of  view  right  zmiw.  They  seem  to  think  that  we 
ahouM  not  CTltk'lTV  their  Supreme  Court. 

Inthe  words  of  Repreaenuuve  Shammon.  of  ICssourl.  "Opponenta 
of  this  administration's  reform  measures  deem  it  within  their 
prtvUegea   to   ttbd.   ecasMlalhie.    and    bdltUe    the 
Ok  of  the  OovenuBsnt.  and  to  pour  out  ahosas  and 
ttation  upon  the  head  of  the  exeoitive  branch,  without 


limit  or  decency,  and  yet  demand  that  when  he  approaches  the 
question  of  the  Supreme  Court  we  must  kowtow  at  tbe  doors  and 
advance  In  hushed  whispers." 

I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  I  have  no  respect 
for  the  courts.  To  the  contrary,  I  do  have,  but  I  do  not  hcdd 
them  in  such  awe  as  to  prohibit  my  talking  about  them  or  even 
criticizing  them.  These  Judges  are  human  beings  even  as  you 
and  I,  and  as  such,  are  subject  to  human  frailties  and  worthy  of 
honest  criticism,  even  as  you  and  I. 

In  1898  Associate  Jiistice  Brewer,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  framed  it  properly  when  he  said,  "It  is  a  mistake 
to  Kuppose  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  either  honored  or  helped  by 
being  spolcen  of  as  beyond  criticism.  The  time  is  past  in  the 
history  of  the  world  when  any  living  man  or  body  of  men  can  be 
set  on  a  pedestal  and  decorated  with  a  halo."  That  is  even  more 
true  today.  Let's  speak  frankly  about  a  coordinate  branch  of  a 
government  that,  presiunably.  was  established,  among  other  things, 
to  "promote  the  general  welfare." 

It  Is  essential,  if  we  are  to  preserve  the  American  constitutional 
system  in  this  modem  day  of  Interrelated  industrial  economy,  that 
we  have  a  Supreme  Court  which  will  recognize  the  Constitution 
as  a  basic  charter  flexible  enough  and  broad  enough  to  meet  mod- 
em conditions.  We  have  not  yet  recovered  from  a  terrific  depres- 
sion and.  unless  the  Constitution  is  interpreted  so  as  to  permit  us 
to  meet  these  modem  conditions,  we  cannot  forestall  other  depres- 
sions as  dangerous  as  the  one  fnmi  which  we  are  now  recovering. 
And  the  present  Supreme  Court  won't  do  it. 

Incidentally,  the  mere  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  reversed 
lts(>lf  on  Rtate  minimum-wage  legislation,  gratifying  though  it 
was.  Is  not  enough.  Regxilation  of  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of 
labor  cannot  safely  be  left  to  the  States.  Uniform  standards  for 
the  United  States  must  be  set  up  to  protect  all  American  workers. 
This  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  transfer  of  industry  from  en- 
lightened States  with  decent  labor  standards  to  backward  States 
or  those  controlled  by  selfish  interests  that  profit  from  child  labor 
and  sweatshop  condltlonn  for  women. 

Mr.  Justice  Roberts  changes  his  mind,  and  something  that  waa 
Illegal  becomes  legal.  What  is  to  prevent  Mr.  Justice  Roberts  from 
ehiinglng  his  mind  again?  That  man,  as  the  fulcrum  of  the 
Bupmne  Court,  has  too  much  power.  As  Senator  Bcmwsllknsacm 
put  tt  ths  other  day,  he  is  ths  man  "who  today  wlslda  mors  powsr 
and  BMTS  influence  than  anybody  In  ths  Unltsd  States."  Hs,  by 
htH  vots,  smsndtd  th««  Constitution  and  tavs  to  ths  Stats  powsrs 
that  ths  tuprsms  Court  had  ones  held  they  did  not  havs, 

gut  the  problem  Is  lust  ths  sams,  Ws  nsed  a  Suprsms  Court 
witteh  wlU  rscognlas  st  all  titMm  that  ths  Constitution  m  a  bssto 
eharter  llsxibis  snough  and  broad  enough  to  msst  modsrn  oondl- 
tl<«s.  Ths  powsr  Is  In  ths  Constitution,  Ths  framsrs  put  It 
thsre.  Why  dessn't  ths  Suprsms  Court  rseognlas  It  In  plaos  of 
dsnymg  It? 

To  iindsrstand  this  we  must  rsoognlcs.  as  too  fsw  of  us  do.  that 
govsmmsnt  has  corns  to  bs  about  10  percent  polttics  and  00  per- 
cent economics.  Almost  every  piece  of  legislation  that  Is  passed  or 
thwarted  now  has  to  do  with  the  national  economy.  The  politi- 
cal machine  is  but  an  Instrument  for  bringing  about  economic 
ends. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  engaged  In  an  honest  study  of  the 
Prei^dent's  Court  proposal.  I  recommend  the  reading  of  Storm  Over 
the  Constitution,  by  Irving  Brant.  Chapter  XII  of  that  book  Is 
especially  pertinent  to  the  present  discussion.  It  is  titled  "Ths 
Financial  OUgarchy." 

What  we  are  confronted  with  Is  a  fight  over  property  rights  and 
prlvllegea.  Protection  of  property  rights  is  a  natural  fiwctlon  of 
government. 

Naturally,  when  the  Government  protects  proper;ty  rights,  the 
people  with  the  most  power  get  the  most  protection.  That  means. 
practlcaUy  speaking,  that  the  people  with  the  most  property  get 
the  most  protection,  for  property  and  power  travel  together.  In 
a  democracy,  where  political  power  is  measured  by  numbers,  the 
government  might  be  expected  to  give  first  thought  to  the  prop- 
erty rights  of  the  most  numerovis  class,  which  consists  of  those 
with  the  least  wealth.  But  the  power  of  nimibers  must  be  actual. 
not  nominal.  In  the  United  States  the  power  of  numbers  has 
ever  been  Illusory.  Only  at  times  has  it  tended  to  become  partly 
true  that  the  Government  stands  for  the  interests  of  the  many 
rathw  than  the  few.  That  Is  what  causes  the  great  political 
tiunutts  in  a  democracy. 

In  the  early  period  of  American  nationhood  there  was  an  ex- 
tension of  Federal  authority  and  contraction  of  the  powers  of  the 
State  to  protect  the  property  rlghU  of  individual  capitalists  from 
the  regulation  of  State  legislatxu-es  egged  on  by  the  restless  de- 
mocracy of  the  agrarian  hinterland. 

Then  came  the  development  of  the  modem  corporation.  Berle 
and  Means  describe  it  in  these  words:  "A  society  in  which  pro- 
duction is  governed  by  blind  economic  forces  is  being  replaced 
by  one  in  which  production  is  carried  on  under  the  iiltimate  con- 
trol of  a  handfiil  of  individuals.  The  economic  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  few  persons  who  control  a  giant  corporation  is  a 
tremendous  force  which  can  harm  or  benefit  a  mxiltitude  of  In- 
dividuals, affect  whole  districts,  shift  the  currents  of  trade,  bring 
ruin  to  one  community  and  prospo-lty  U>  another.  The  organi- 
sations which  they  control  have  [tassed  far  beyond  the  realm  of 
private  enterprise — ^they  have  become  more  nearly  social  insti- 
tutions." "niey  have  become  so  large  that  they  now  completely 
overshadow  the  State  governments  that  created  them.  They  op- 
crate  nationally  whUe  the  States  to  whose  Jurisdiction  they  are 
theoretmUy  subject  are  confined  wlthir  their  original  political 
boundaries.  A  new  commercial  feudalism  has  been  created  which 
haa  challenged  and  defeated  American  political  democracy  In  the 
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realm  of  State  government,  but  Is  Itself  challenged  In  the  realm 
of  national  government,  where  it  hais  been  predominant  but  not 
vhoUy  triumphant. 

Now  that  minimum-wage  decision  again.  By  one  decision  the 
Court  created  a  "no  man's  land"  of  government.  Neither  the  State 
nor  the  Nation  could  regiUate  conditions  of  labor.  Opponents  of 
the  President's  proposal  began  to  talk  amendment.  An  amend- 
ment to  give  Congress  this  power  was  suggested.  Then  Justice 
Roberts  acted.  He  gave  the  States  the  power  to  act.  In  effect  he 
said  to  those  institutions  in  ovir  country  who  have  always  op- 
posed labor  legislation,  "if  you  fellows  want  to  stop  this  kind  of 
legislation,  get  busy  on  your  State  legislatures."  Remember  what 
Nebraska  did  to  the  child-labor  amendment. 

Today  the  struggle  of  corporate  wealth  for  political  control  is 
at  the  heart  of  the  conflict  over  Federal  and  State  sovereignty 
This  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  a  conflict  between  States  and 
ITation.  but  between  warring  elements  in  the  population  striving 
to  use  political  power  for  ccnfilctlng  purposes. 

There  arc  no  better  examples  of  the  subjiigation  of  the  States 
by  corporations,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  courts,  than  the  rail- 
roads and  public  utilities. 

When  the  people  of  the  States,  aiming  at  the  unfair  practices 
of  the  railroads,  erected  State  railway  commissions  virlth  power 
over  rates,  the  railroads  replied  by  securing  control  of  Governors 
nnd  legislatures.  The  real  victory  for  the  p>eople  lay  In  demon- 
strating that  nothing  short  of  Federal  power  could  deal  with  the 
railroad  problem. 

The  use  of  centralized  political  power  to  break  down  centralized 
financial  power  Is  the  only  ]}os8lble  answer  of  the  American  people 
to  their  feudal  masters.  Watch  the  present  Supreme  Coxirt  limit 
the  power  of  Congress  over  commerce.  They  are  giving  to  the 
States,  in  theory,  a  sovereignty  they  are  helpless  to  exercise. 

In  the  public-utility  field  State  control  collapsed  because  It 
faced  aggregations  of  capital  collected  under  the  sway  of  giant 
holding  companies  whose  intricate  corporate  structure  was  suffi- 
cient to  defy  the  valuation  Inquiries  of  State  and  municipal  legal 
staffs,  whose  tressvu'ies  could  finance  lobbies  of  unlimited  persxia- 
sive  powers,  and  whose  activities  wars  sersensd  from  State  control 
by  their  interstate  legal  status. 

The  fight  for  economic  democracy  against  Industrial  fstidalism 
follows  a  deflnlts  oyds.  First  comss  action  In  a  fsw  Statss  whsrs 
eorporats  control  is  wssks<tt  or  oopular  fssilng  is  most  Intsnss. 
Action  sprssdt  until  hlocksd  In  statss  whsrs  eorporats  oontrol  is 
strongest,  Ths  light  ttiers  shifts  to  ths  Fsdsral  flsid  and  national 
rsgulatlon  follows— cr  doss  not  follow.  TImss  oorperations  organ- 
iMd  nationally,  operating  rIstionaUy,  can  bs  eopsd  with,  it  at  all. 
only  through  ths  National  Clovsrnment,  And  ths  prsssnt  guprsme 
Court  won't  1st  us  do  It. 

Add  to  thsse  ths  Influsncs  of  manufaetursra.  and  thsss.  In  com- 
bination, domlnats  Isglslaturet,  thwart  ths  public  wUl.  dlsrsgard 
the  common  welfare,  and  create  that  contempt  for  the  stats  and 
that  desperation  of  mind  which  have  caused  the  American  people 
to  turn  to  ths  President  and  the  Congress  as  ths  sols  hope  of 
political  and  economic  democracy. 

The  New  Deal  tried  to  do  the  necessary.  Naturally,  those  who 
have  established  control  over  the  corporate  wealth  of  the  country 
fight  with  equal  determination  o gainst  Federal  control.  Having 
acquired  an  ascendancy  over  State  governments  which  protects 
them  In  the  original  field  of  attempted  regulation,  they  are  deter- 
mined to  limit  Government  action  to  that  field.  As  long  as  they 
can  do  so  they  are  masters  of  America. 

The  Supreme  Court  haa  played  its  part  In  this  process.  Its 
action  could  have  been  foreseen,  being  in  perfect  harmony  with  Ita 
previous  policy.  It  has  never  made  any  concealment  of  its  reaction- 
ary viewpoint. 

The  forces  which  have  chained  this  Nation  to  a  highly  individ- 
ualistic and  destructive  competitive  industrialism  have  succeeded 
in  dominating  the  Supreme  Court.  Is  this  domination  sacrosanct? 
Is  it  hallowed?  Contrary  to  all  our  instincts  of  social  well-being, 
are  we  compelled  to  worship  It?  Or  are  we  to  replace  it  by  orderly 
means  which  are  fully  provided  or  which  are  fully  permitted  by 
the  Constitution? 

The  power  to  do  what  the  people  have  Indicated  they  want  us 
to  do  Is  In  the  Constitution.  The  present  Supreme  Court  claims 
that  It  cannot  find  that  fiower.  Very  well,  let's  have  a  Supreme 
Coiu^  composed  of  men  erJlghtened  enough  to  see  the  power  that 
the  framers — the  founding  fathers,  if  you  please — put  into  the  Con- 
stitution. Adoption  of  the  President's  proposal  would  make  this 
possible. 


The  Long-and-Short-Haul  Clause  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  Should  Not  be  Repealed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  L.  BULWINKLE 

OF  ICORTH  CABOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  13.  1937 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  speaking  In  opposi- 
tion to  H.  R.  1668.  to  repeal  the  long-and-short-haul  clause 
of  the  fourth  section,  I  wish,  first,  to  impress  upon  the  mem- 


bership the  views  of  Commissioner  Eastman,  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  in  opposition  to  the  bilL  Mr.  East- 
man, in  opposing  the  bill  on  behalf  of  the  entire  Commission, 
said: 

First.  That  the  long-and-short-haul  clause  has  been  a  part  of  the 
law  for  SO  years;  that  it  was  enacted  in  response  .to  strong  and 
outraged  public  opinion  to  correct  an  abuse  which  has  become 
widespread:  and  that  this  agitation  persisted  for  many  years 
until  the  original  defects  in  the  section  had  been  remedied.  A 
law  with  such  a  history  ought  not  Ughtly  to  be  repealed  or 
emasculated. 

Second.  That  It  Is  proposed  to  substitute  for  this  clause  an  un- 
tiled provision  which  it  can  be  argued,  could  conceivably  be  used 
to  produce  much  the  same  resxilte.  If  this  is  true,  there  Is  no  sense 
In  making  the  change.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  those  who  favor 
the  blU  do  not  believe  It  to  be  true,  because  they  confidently 
urge  that  it  will  produce  very  different  results.  They  have  reason 
for  this  belief,  becaiise  the  Conunission  and  the  courts  would 
find  it  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  Congress,  when  It 
changed  the  law.  intended  also  to  change  the  policy  and  the 
results,  and  because.  In  any  event,  the  Commission  would  en- 
counter very  great,  and  probably  insuperable,  practical  difficulties 
In  applying  the  present  policy  and  producing  the  present  results. 

Third.  That  while  there  may,  perhaps,  be  some  reasonable  ground 
for  complaint  because  of  delay  In  the  administration  of  the 
foiirth  section  in  certain  cases  in  the  past,  the  present  adminis- 
tration is  expeditious.  If  it  is  desired  to  insure  expedition  in  the 
future,  this  can  be  done  by  providing  the  same  time  limit  as  in 
suspension  coses. 

Fourth.  That  the  chief  reason  offered  for  the  bill  Is  that  it  will 
have  the  result  of  enabling  the  railroads  to  compete  more  freely 
with  other  forms  of  transportation  and  thus  add  largely  to  their 
revenues  and  employment.  Upon  analysis  it  is  clear  that  it  ia 
from  the  water  carriers  that  this  trafflc  is  to  be  taken.  The  blU 
is  directed  chiefly  against  them.  The  facta  are  that  the  Com- 
mission  has  been  liberal  in  granting  fourth-section  relief  to 
enable  the  railroads  to  compete  with  water  carriers,  Ths  com- 
plaint  that  it  has  not  been  liberal  centers  on  transooBtlnental 
rates  and  the  competition  of  the  tnterooastal  water  carrlera.  The 
facts  are  thet  the  Oommlasion  has  good  reasons  for  denying  relief 
In  tha  ceao  of  these  transcontinental  rates;  but  even  had  ft  been 
granted,  not  enough  trafic  is  involved  to  affect  appreciably  the 
earnings  of  the  western  railroads,  aepectally  when  tne  rsductlone 
In  rate*  which  would  undoubtedly  be  made  by  the  weter  Udss. 
atid  parhaps  also  by  the  eastern  railroads,  ars  token  into  aooount. 

Fifth,  Tliat  the  theory  that  net  earnings  can  be  Improved  by 
taking  OB  tralBe  at  so-called  out'Of-pocket  costs  Is  full  of  fallacies 
and  dangers  beeauae  itich  costs  are  a  highly  uncertain  and  fluctu- 
ating quantity.  They  are  very  low  only  when  no  employment  la 
required,  but  the  proponents  of  this  bill  claim  that  the  trafllc 
which  it  will  add  will  increase  railroad  employment  greatly. 

Sixth.  That  relief  from  the  fourth  section  creates  no  new  trafflo 
but  merely  diverts  trafllc  which  is  already  moving  from  one  carrier 
or  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  except  in  a  few  casea  whera 
Imported  goods  are  Involved.  It  cannot  affect  the  prosperity  of 
the  count^  as  a  whole.  The  claim  that  failure  to  grant  liberal 
relief  has  prostrated  manufacttiring  in  the  Interior  of  the  country 
at  the  expense  of  the  seaboard  is  not  supported  l>y  the  census 
flgt;^es.    On  the  contrary,  they  show  the  reverse. 

Seventh.  That  fourth-section  provisions  were  omitted  from  the 
Motor  Carrier  Act  and  the  proposed  water-carrier  bill  because  it 
vros  felt  tliat  there  was  no  need  for  such  provisions  in  the  caso 
of  those  forms  of  transportation.  If  need  is  shown,  they  should 
be  included.  It  still  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  need  in  the 
case  of  the  water  carriers.  There  may  be  need  In  the  case  of  the 
motor  carriers,  but  Um  situation  with  respect  to  their  ratea  Is  still 
very  confused,  and  It  is  not  yet  possible  to  state  with  certainty 
that  such  need  exists. 

As  is  shown  in  the  former  hearings,  the  HonoraUe  Samukl 
B.  PirmvciLL  wrote  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
asking  in  substance  for  his  opinion  on  the  passage  of  this 
bill.  This  letter  of  Mr.  Pettxncill  was  transmitted  from 
the  President  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
answered  by  Mr.  Eastman,  so  we  have  a  right  to  assume 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  opposed  to  this 
legislation. 

Tlie  Maritime  C(xnmission  likewise  oi^x«es  the  enactment 
of  this  bill  into  law. 

Hie  minority  views,  which  were  filed  with  the  bin  and  the 
report,  clearly  state  the  reason  why  nine  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  C(»nmerce  oppose  the 
enactment  of  this  bill  into  law. 

I  shall  attempt  in  the  time  that  I  have  for  my  diq;)08al 
to  discuss  the  various  features  of  this  bill.  The  support  of 
it  by  its  proponents  is  based  largely  upon  the  following 
points: 

(I)  The  long-and-short-haul  clause  of  the  fourth  secUoa 
is  no  longer  necessary  because— 

(a)  There  is  now  no  railroad  monopoly  of  transportation; 
and 
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(b)  Any  acti<m  of  the  rail  carriers  in  meeting  competition 
at  "farther  distant"  points  will  be  fully  covered  and  pro- 
tected by  other  provisions  of  the  act.  notably  sections  1.  2. 
and  3. 

(2)  Tbert  is  a  lack  of  "balance"  in  regulation  due  to  the 
fact  that  carriers  by  truck  and  water  are  not  mad&6ia>Ject 
to  any  f  ourth-secticm  inhibitions. 

(3)  Ttiat  there  has  been  a  loss  of  competitive  traffic  to 
other  agencies  of  transport  which  rail  carriers  are  luuible 
fairly  to  etunbat  with  the  long-and-short-haul  clause  in 
tiM  statute. 

(4)  That  tht  development  of  the  coastal  rim  of  the  coun- 
try to  a  degree  disproportionate  to  that  of  the  interior  is 
duBiMMe,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  prohibitions  of  the  fourth 

MCtkXL 

TlMM  pointo  of  reMoning  and  tba  otovlous  fallacy  undar- 
lytag  them  we  fhall  now  dlieiiM  in  tb»  order  of  their 
•tatantnt. 
Man  t.  twa  wwemun  or  a  UMM-Am-SHoar-aAot  olavsi  ams 

nai  WIT***-  or  socm  a  claoh  to  omna  smbtioms  or  tns  aov 

St  la  oeotondad  that  a  long-and-short-haul  clause  Is  no 
longer  neewwiry  bacauce  there  Is  now  no  ralhroad  monopoly 
In  tnmsportatlon.    Thla  brings  us  to  a  dlscuulon  of  our 
firat  point,  which  Is  that— 
Thtrt  is  nc  rOmtion  btttMtn  th*  formtr  mOretd  monopolif  of 

trwntpottttkm  end  tK$  loit§-md-thort-h§ul  «Unu9  of  th§  fowrth 


The  fourth  section  wm  not  enacted  In  the  first  Instance 
■a  a  proteetton  against  raUroad  monopoly.  It  was  enacted 
folaly  as  a  protection  against  dlserlmlnatSon  against  In- 
tflmedlate  points  or  territories  not  favored  by  the  lower 
eonpetltlve  rates  made  to  meet  competition  at  terminal  or 
farther  distant  pointa. 

Protaction  apUnst  monopolistic  rate  making  by  the  rail- 
nwda,  so  far  as  the  basic  measure  or  relationship  of  rates 
was  ooocemed.  was  fuUy  covered  by  the  provlsiaos  of  sec- 
tion 1  that  rates  must  be  Just  and  reasonable:  of  section  3, 
that  the  carriers  must  not  by  "rebate,  drawback,  or  other 
device"  charge  shippers  differently  for  the  perfwmance  of 
"a  like  and  ccatempmraneous  service"  of  transportation;  of 
section  S.  that  the  railroads  must  not  commit  undue  prej- 
udioe  or  preference  as  against  shippers,  localities,  or  classes 
of  traffle  in  the  exercise  of  their  right  to  initiate  rates;  and 
of  section  6.  in  requiring  that  aD  rates  must  be  openly  dis- 
played to  the  public  in  the  form  of  tariffs  (adherence  to 
which  was  made  mandatory)  as  a  guaranty  of  equal  treat- 
ment for  all  slippers  of  the  same  commodities. 

With  these  provisions  in  the  act  from  its  very  inception. 
it  Is  obvious  that  there  was  no  need  of  a  long-and-short- 
haul  clause  as  a  protection  against  the  evils  of  a  monopoly, 
as  sudL  The  clause  became  necessary  as  a  protection 
against  the  actkm  of  carriers,  in  the  exercise  of  their  rate- 
making  initiative,  from  concluding  that  conditions  at  a 
ftothef  distant  point  were  such  as  to  Justify  a  rate  different 
from  and  lower  than  that  obtaining  at  an  tntermediate  point 
where,  in  th^  oftatiaa,  such  conditions  did  not  exist  In 
etiter  words,  the  carriers,  without  a  long-and-dtort-haul 
cSanse  in  the  original  act,  woold  have  been  the  sole  arbiters 
as  to  whether  conditions  were  such  as  to  warrant  rates  to, 
or  from,  a  farther  distant  point  lower  than  those  applying 
to.  or  from,  an  intermediate  and  lesser  distant  point. 

If  Congress  had  ftit  when  it  passed  the  original  act  that 
the  practices  of  the  railroads  in  these  respects  were  suffi- 
ciently pohoed  rar  protected  by  the  provislans  of  secticms  1. 
2.  3.  and  6.  contemp(vaneously  enacted,  then  there  was  no 
need  for  any  fourth  section.  That  Oongrees  did  not  enter- 
tain sudi  view  is  dearly  evidenced  \xr  its  enactment  of 
aection  4. 

Two  methods  were  c^mo  to  Congress  to  afford  protection 
to  intermediate  terrft(»y.  First,  it  could  have  enacted  an 
abadhite  fourth  section  which  would  have  prohibited  the 
charging  of  a  hitter  rate  Ua  a  lesser  distance  over  the 
same  hne  or  route  under  any  circumstances.  Or.  secondly, 
it  eoold  have  made  such  action  unlawful,  as  a  general  propo- 
sition, saving  to  the  carriers  by  proviso  the  right  to  dqiart 


from  the  general  rule  If  they  were  able  to  show  special 
circumstances  and  conditions  which  would  warrant  such 
departures. 

Congress  adopted  the  second  plan,  and  under  the  act  as 
passed  in  1887  and  effective  until  the  amendment  of  1910  the 
railroads,  under  the  Interpretation  announced  in  the  Ala~ 
ULtna  Mildland  case  (168  U.  S.  144).  had  the  right  to  deter- 
mine in  the  first  instance  whether  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions at  the  farther  distant  point  were  "substantially 
dissimilar"  from  those  at  the  intermediate  point  so  as  to 
Justify  the  publication  of  lower  and  more  favorable  rates  at 
the  former  point.  The  Commission  had  only  a  reviewing 
power. 

This  rate-making  Initiative  was  exercised  by  the  railroads 
from  1887  to  1910,  when  the  long-tod-short-haul  clause 
was  amended,  among  other  ways,  by  the  elimination  of  the 
words  "under  lubstantiaUy  similar  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions." In  other  words,  instead  of  merely  prohibiting  the 
railroada  from  charging  higher  rates  for  shorter  distances, 
and  so  forth,  "under  substantially  similar  circumstances 
and  conditions",  and  leaving  to  the  railroads  the  right  to 
Judge  for  themselves  ts  to  these  conditions,  the  1010  act  con- 
tained a  general  prohibition  against  such  rate  making,  with 
a  proviso  that  the  CommlMlon  might  in  "special  cases,  after 
investigation",  authorize  departures  from  the  general  pro- 
hibition. In  the  Intemumntain  Rate  cases  (234  U.  8.  470) 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  this  amendment  did  not  change 
the  basic  rule  of  law,  but  merely  transferred  the  "initiative'* 
or  original  determination  as  to  whether  "circumstances  and 
conditions"  Justified  a  departure  from  the  general  rule  from 
the  railroads  to  the  Commission. 

Even  with  Initial,  rather  than  reviewing  power  thus  vested 
in  the  Commission  Instead  of  with  the  railroads.  Congress  in 
1020  saw  fit  to  further  tighten  the  fourth  section  by  laying 
down  certain  specific  standards  for  the  Commission  to  apply 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  grant  of  authority  to  depart  from 
ttie  general  prohibition  contained  In  the  act.  Among  the 
most  important  of  such  standards  was  that  which  required 
that  rates  so  made,  even  with  Commission  consent,  must  be 
"reasonably  compensatory  for  the  service  performed."  It  is 
significant  that  the  "reasonably  compensatory"  provision 
was  enacted  contemporaneously  with  other  provisions  relat- 
ing directly  to  revenue,  particularly  section  15  (a)  requiring 
that  rates  shoiild  be  made  so  as  to  yield  "as  nearly  as  may 
be"  a  fair  return  upon  the  value  of  the  property  devoted  to 
transportation,  and  section  15  authorizing  the  Commission 
for  the  first  time  in  history  to  prescribe  minimum  rates  for 
tranqx>rtation.  Congress  doubtless  felt  that  the  "fair  re- 
turn" contemplated  by  the  act  would  be  endangered  without 
an  accompanying  standard  in  the  fourth  section  that  rates 
must  be  "reasonably  compensatory." 

It  wiU  thus  be  seen  that  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  orig- 
inal enactment  of  the  fourth  section  or  its  subsequent  amend- 
ments affords  the  slightest  support  to  any  contention  that  it 
was  designed  as  a  protection  against  railroad  monopoly  as 
such.  On  the  contrary,  its  iHlmary  purpose,  as  stated,  was 
the  protection  of  intermediate  points  or  territories  from  dis- 
criminatory rate  practices  of  the  railroads.  And  since  1910 
the  Commission,  instead  of  being  simply  a  reviewer  of  rail- 
road policy  after  its  exercise  has  had  the  power  initially  to 
determine  whether  conditions  are  such  that  the  rule  should 
be  relaxed. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  It  must  be  obvious  at  the  outset 
that  the  moment  a  rate  is  provided  at  a  farther  distant 
point.  lower  than  at  an  intermediate  and  lesser  distant 
point,  a  discrimination  arises.  But  discriminations  as  such 
are  not  condemned  by  the  law  and  never  have  been.  Only 
those  discriminations  which  are  unjust  or  undue  fall  within 
the  ban  of  the  law.  To  give  the  railroads  the  initial  power 
to  determine  whether  a  discrimination  is  unjust  or  undue^ 
and  this  is  exactly  what  will  result  from  this  amendment — is 
a  throw-back  to  the  1887  legislation,  which,  as  we  have 
shown,  was  foimd  to  be  highly  imsatisfactory.  Indeed,  the 
condition  created  by  this  amendment  will  be  even  worse  than 
that  existing  in  1910,  because  then  the  act  contained  a  gen- 
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eral  prohibition  against  the  charging  of  a  higher  rate  for  a 

lesser  distance,  and  so  forth,  and  here  it  ts  proposed  to  wipe 

that  out. 

The  viev  of  t?i09e  favortng  the  Mil  that  diaerimtnations  created 
l^  the  railroada  under  the  immunity  afforded  by  thia  amende 
ment  will  be  protected  by  the  proviaiona  of  sectiona  1,  2,  and 
3  of  the  act  ia  utterly  faUacioua 

As  we  have  pointed  out,  the  moment  a  railroad  publishes 
at  a  farther  distant  point  a  rate  lower  than  that  maintained 
at  a  lesser  distant  point,  a  discrimination  is  created.  The 
majority  seem  of  the  opinion  that  the  creation  of  such  dis- 
crimination win  be  amply  policed  and  protected  by  the  other 
provisions  of  the  act,  particularly  sections  1,  2,  and  3. 

To  show  the  fallacy  of  that  view,  it  will  be  helpful  to 
consider  the  matter  first  from  the  general  point  of  view  and 
then  from  the  standpoint  of  each  of  those  sections  as  they 
will  operate  upon  rates  made  pursuant  to  this  amendment. 

Osntral  oomidsrations 

Two  thoughts  should  immediately  come  to  light  to  those 
who  support  the  bill.    They  are: 

<a)  Sections  1,  2,  and  3  have  been  part  of  the  law,  along 
with  section  4,  since  its  original  passage.   That  being  trua— 

(b>  If  they  are  to  have  the  effect  claimed  for  them  with- 
out a  general  prohibition  such  as  that  now  contained  in  the 
fourth  section,  then  they  must  have  had  the  same  effect 
in  connection  with  rates  made  despite  the  general  prohibi- 
tion, because — 

(c)  Authority  to  make  rates  in  contravention  of  the  gen- 
eral prohibition  Is  the  same  in  actual  results  as  though  the 
prohibition  were  absent  from  the  act. 

All  of  which  leads  to  the  further  thought  that  If  elimina- 
tion of  the  long-and-short-haul  clause  carries  with  it  no 
change  in  the  basic  law  or  the  basic  rule  of  rate  making  then 
why  eliminate  it?  That  it  will  change  the  basic  rules  of 
rate  making,  which  explains  its  earnest  advocacy  by  the 
railroads,  will  be  made  clear  by  our  discussion  of  the  legal 
and  practical  operation  of  sections  1.  2,  and  3  upon  rates 
made  under  Immunity  of  the  amended  law. 

Let  us  open  the  discussion  with  a  simple  illustration  under 
which  the  railroads,  acting  on  the  power  conferred  by  this 
amendment,  have  published  and  filed  with  the  Commission 
a  rate  of  25  cents  to  terminal  point  A.  while  at  the  same 
time  keeping  in  effect  a  rate  of  40  cents  to  Intermediate 
point  B.  We  shall  first  discuss  the  effect  upon  this  pub- 
lication of — 

Section  1 

Section  1  (5)  provides  that  all  rates  for  the  transportation 
of  property  shall  be  "Just  and  reasonable."  Let  us  assume, 
then,  that  the  shipper  or  receiver  at  B  complains  to  the 
Commission  in  a  separate  complaint,  or  protest^  against  the 
effectiveness  of  the  25-cent  rate  under  section  15  (7).  that 
the  40-cent  rate  remaining  in  effect  as  to  him  is  an  unreason- 
able rate  under  section  1. 

If  he  Is  able  to  show  that  the  assailed  rate  is  intrinsically 
unreasonable  the  Commission,  of  course,  will  require  a  reduc- 
tion in  it.  But  that  remedy  would  be  open  to  the  shipper 
with  or  without  any  reference  to  the  25-cent  rate  with  which 
his  competitor  at  the  farther  distant  point  has  been  favored. 

What  we  are  here  concerned  with  is  whether  section  1  pro- 
vides him  any  protection  because  of  the  publication  by  the 
railroads  of  the  25-cent  rate.  The  answer  is  "No."  He  can- 
not show  "unreasonableness"  of  the  40-cent  rate  by  con^Mtf- 
Ing  it  with  the  25-cent  rate  because  the  railroads  wiU  imme- 
diately defend  by  showing  that  the  latter  is  less  than  a 
reasonable  maximiun  rate  and  is  made  so  by  force  of  com- 
petition not  existing  at  the  intermediate  point,  and  there  is 
thus  no  comparison  of  like  against  like.  Countless  decisions 
of  the  Commission  and  of  the  courts  will  sustain  them  in  this 
contention. 

So  unless  the  shipper  at  B  is  able  to  show  that  his  rate 
of  40  cents,  in  and  of  itself,  is  higher  than  a  maximum 
reasonable  rate  he  is  without  any  remedy  under  section  1. 
And.  as  we  have  shown,  proof  of  intrinsic  unreasonableness 
is  always  open  to  him  regardless  of  any  rate  to  a  farther- 
distant  point  because  the  railroads  have  always  been  pro- 
hibited from  m»^'"*^<"<"g  unreasonable  rates. 


In  connection  with  the  possible  effect  of  section  1  upon 
situations  created  by  this  amendment  it  will  be  well  to  con- 
sider the  practical  as  well  as  the  legal  effect  of  the  so-called 
zone  of  reasonableness.  While  rate  making  has  never  been 
reduced  to  arithmetical  exactitude  and  there  has  always  been 
a  flexible  limit  of  Judgment,  the  present  law  has  created  a 
definite  zone  of  reasonableness.  This  came  about  through 
the  amendment  of  1920  which,  as  stated,  empowered  the 
Commission  to  invscribe  "minimum",  as  well  as  "maximum** 
reasonable  rates.  Between  the  two  extremes  lies  the 
so-called  aone  of  reasonableness.  And  the  courts  have 
held  that  within  that  sone  the  railroads  are  free  to  adjust 
thebr  rates  to  meet  competition  and  that  disparities  thus 
created  are  not  in  violation  of  sections  1.  3.  or  3  (CfiUted 
SUUes  V.  nUtuHs  C.  R.  Co.,  363  U.  8.  613;  Texas  A  P.  Hy.  Co. 
v.  VtUUd  States,  380  U.  8.  637:  VniUd  Statu  f.  Chicago,  M. 
St.  P.  A  P.  R.  Co.,  294  U.  0.  499). 

It  follows  then  that  for  the  shipper,  or  receiver,  at  B  to 
successfully  attack  the  "40-35"  relation  of  his  rates  to  those 
granted  at  A  as  nich,  under  section  1.  he  would  have  to 
show  either  that  his  rate  exceeded  the  maximum  of  reason- 
ableness or  that  the  rate  to  A  was  less  than  the  minimum 
of  reasonableness;  that  Is.  that  the  railroads  In  adjusting 
their  rates  had  gone  outside  the  zone  of  reasonableness. 

While  neither  the  Conunlsslon  nor  the  courts  have  ever 
definitely  outlined  the  extent  of  this  so-called  aooe  of  rea- 
sonableness, the  extreme  to  which  it  may  be  expanded  is 
well  illustrated  In  connection  with  rates  on  sugar  considered 
in  the  Sugar  cases  of  ifiS  (IM  L  C.  C.  137).  There  a 
rate— all-rail— of  M  cents  was  In  effect  from  New  Orleans 
to  Chicago.  It  was  a  rate  awffoved  by  the  Commission  in 
1033  and  repeatedly  referred  to  by  it  in  subsequent  decisions 
as  less  than  a  maximum  reasonable  rate.  Under  the  guise 
of  meeting  water  competition  the  railroads  proposed  to  re- 
duce it  to  30  cenU,  contending  that  the  latter  was  higher 
than  a  minimum  reasonable  rate.  If  we  assume,  then,  that 
the  tr\ie  maximimi  was  66  cents  and  the  true  minimum  28 
cents,  we  axe  confronted  with  a  zone  of  reasonableness 
which  is  equal  to  the  base  rate  itself.  While  the  Commis- 
sion in  that  case  did  not  approve  the  proposed  rate  of  30 
cents,  it  did  approve  a  rate  ot  34  cents,  thus  Itself  creating 
a  zone  of  reasonableness  of  24  coits — assuming  again  that 
the  rate  it  approved  was  2  cents  over  an  exact  minlmimi 
The  decision  of  the  Commission  was  affirmed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  MississimH  VaUey  Barge  Co.  v.  United  States 
(292  U.  a  282).  It  is  significant  that  that  case  was  decided 
purely  on  section  1  principles,  no  fourth-section  departure 
being  invcdved. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  confronted  at  the  outset  with  Uiis 
so-called  zone  oi  reasonableness  and  mindful  of  the  hold- 
ings of  the  Supreme  Court  that  railroads  are  free  to  adjust 
their  rates  within  that  zone,  there  would  be  no  hope  for 
any  relief  to  a  shipper  at  an  intermediate  and  unfavored 
point  for  the  correction  of  a  rate  disparity  under  section  1 
considerations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  shipper  at  B 
would  be  under  compulsion  to  produce  the  same  proof  to 
have  his  rate  reduced  that  he  would  be  without  reference 
to  the  rate  at  the  farther  distant  itoiat. 

Section  3 

If  the  shipper  (.at  receiver)  at  B  attempted  to  remedy  the 
disparity  as  between  his  rate  of  40  cents  and  the  rate  of  25 
cents  at  A.  under  section  2  of  the  act,  he  would  be  met  at 
the  outset  with  the  insurmountable  legal  obstacle  that  the 
provisions  of  section  2  do  not  come  into  play  where  the 
shipper  complaining  of  unjust  discrimination  and  the 
shipper  alleged  to  be  preferred  are  located  at  different 
stations. 

Section  2  prohibits  the  charging,  and  so  forth,  of  a  "greater 
en-  less  compensation"  by  means  of  "any  special  rate,  rebate, 
draw-baclc.  or  other  device"  for  dmng  for  two  persons  a  "like 
and  c(»itemporaneous  service."  The  Commission  has  in- 
variably held  that  the  term  "like  and  contemporaneous  serv- 
ice" has  no  application  where  the  points  of  orl^sin  (or  destina- 
tion) are  different  {Pittsburgh  Plate  Giats  Co.  v.  Pittsburgh. 
C  C.  ASt.L.R.  Co.  (13  L  C.  C.  87) ;  Tide  Water  Otf  Co.  v. 
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DtreetorOenerta  (92 1.C.C. my;  Traffle  Buremi.  Davenport 
Chamber  of  Commerce  ▼.  AtUm  A  E.R.Co.  (167  LC.C.  276) ). 

So  McCloQ  2  may  be  diacanled  as  a  possUtle  soiiroe  of  relief 
^tf^fnid:  rate  d^fparttif  of  the  cbaiacter  here  coosidered. 

Sections 

It  is  insisted,  however,  that  section  3  will  come  to  the 
rescue  of  any  rate  disparity  created  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
posed amendment.  Tliis  8ecti<Hi  prohibits  and  declares  im- 
lawfol  any  undue  prejudice  or  preference  in  rate  making  as 
between  persons,  localities,  or  classes  of  traffic.  Let  us.  thai, 
apiily  the  provisions  of  this  section  to  the  "40-25"  relation- 
ship created  in  the  illustrated  situation  as  between  B. 
the  intermediate  and  lesser-distant  point,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  A,  the  farther-distant  point,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
spectively. Hie  railroads,  acting  under  the  rate-making 
initiative  confened  by  this  amendment,  have  concluded 
that  there  is  competition  at  A  whidi  compels  a  rate  of 
25  oents.  but  that  at  B.  an  intermediate  potait.  there  is  no 
such  oompetitlan.  so  that  a  40-cent  rate  will  be  proper.  Let 
us  assume,  for  illustration,  that  the  distance  to  B,  the 
40-eent  point.  Is  300  miles,  and  to  A.  the  25-cent  point. 
tiie  distance  Is  400  miles. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  railroads  by  the  mere 
act  of  publishing  the  2S-cent  rate  to  A,  while  maintain- 
ing a  40-cent  rate  to  B.  have  created  "prejudice"  to  B 
and  "preference"  to  A.  But  here  again  we  find  that  sec- 
tion 3  does  not  condemn  mere  prejudice,  but  runs  only 
against  undue  prejudice.  Prejudice  to  be  undue  in  law  must 
•rtw  from  a  difference  in  the  treatment  of  shippers.  localities. 
or  classes  of  traffic  i^iere  the  treatment  diould  be  the  same. 
It.fbDows,  therefore,  that  the  moment  the  difference  in 
treatment  Is  explained  by  difference  in  circumstances  and 
conditions,  ttie  explanation  becomes  a  legal  Justificaticm. 
If  this  were  not  true— If  the  mere  mechanical  act  of  pub- 
Ushtng  different  rates  brought  a  situation  within  the  pur- 
view of  section  S— then  it  would  be  impossible  to  Justify  the 
thonsaiklB  of  departures  from  the  general  prohibition  of  the 
fourth  section  which  the  Commission  has  offlrtally  sanctioned 
since  1010.  Tliis  because,  as  we  have  pointed  out.  a  waiver 
of  the  general  prohibition  In  particular  cases  is  the  same  in 
tti  practical  effect  as  a  general  repeal  of  the  prcdiiUtion. 

Moreover.  If  the  proponents  of  this  bill  believe  sincerely 
that  the  provlsioni  of  section  3  will  be  an  effective  bar 
against  the  creation  of  the  rate  disparities  ^rtiich  are  bound 
to  occur,  then  there  would  be  no  point  in  passing  the  bilL 
Seedon  3  will  have  the  same  effect  upon  rates  made  pur- 
suant to  repeal  of  the  long-and-diort-haul  clause  as  it  has 
always  had  upon  waiver  of  the  clause — that  and  no  more. 
8o  that  a  showing  by  the  raUroada  that  there  are  dr- 
cttBstaDcet  and  conditions  (competition  with  other  agmcies 
of  transport)  at  the  favored  point  which  are  not  present 
at  the  unfavored  point  will  enable  them  completely  to  escape 
the  provlslona  of  section  3. 

SoBBe  very  fi»g*ifc*w«»*f  oomment  upon  the  possibilities  of 
■fctlont  S  and  3  as  checkmates  against  rate-making  prac- 
tices of  the  zmihroads  when  they  are  permitted  to  act  upon 
tlMlr  own  Initiative  wUl  be  found  in  the  decision  of  the 
Suprme  Court  in  the  Intennountain  Rate  case,  supra,  at 
487.  where  it  is  stated: 

Am  ttm  powar  o(  mnrlni  to  UMt  eoa^petttloB.  aiid  the  i^datlon 
et  thmt  tifkt  to  noDoompcUUv*  plaoeB,  may  ooooam  the  forttmee 
of  nuiiil>ertMS  nuUTlilusiu  and  the  progrei  and  development  of 
many  eonuKmltles.  tt  Is  «dd,  to  pwmlt  authority  to  ^be  exerted 
wurxTnUng  the  atfhjaet  wlttwut  deflntto  nilea  for  Ita  eaerelae  will 
be  to  deiiriii  the  rtghta  of  pctsooa  and  nomnwinlttea  Thla  dan- 
ger, the  argument  proeeeda.  la  not  obTlated  by  duclarlng  that 
ttte  ptOflaloBa  of  the  aeeond  and  third  sectioibB  aa  to  undiie  pfrefer- 
eoea  and  dtaaUBlnatteo  anpty  to  tha  foofth  aeetlon.  ilnce.  with- 
out a  definition  of  what  eonstltutea  undue  preference  and  dls- 
crtmlaaUon.  no  deflnlto  rule  of  law  la  eatahllahed.  but  whim. 
eaprtee.  or  favor  wUl,  la  the  nature  of  thlnga.  caatixA  the  power 


Tlu  cboknu  tohMom  of  ttu  pnMtm 

it  nay  be  vrged  that  If  railroads  upon  a  prqper  showing 

are  pennltted  under  the  law  as  it  now  stands  to  create  rate 

dtavarlttea  without  coming  into  \i«dation  of  sections  1.  3.  and 

3  «f  the  act,  why  Aould  they  not  be  permitted  to  contlmie 

of  aoeh  dlspartUea  wtthoot  the  bar  of  the  long- 


Tbe  answa>  is  plain.  It  resolves  itself  into  a  simple  qaea- 
tion  of  public  policy  as  to  whether  railroads  should  be  per- 
mitted to  exercise  sole  and  exclusive  initiative  in  this  respect, 
or  whether  their  proposals  to  create  these  disparities  should 
be  subjected  to  the  preliminary  scrutiny  of  an  impartial  body 
like  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Left  to  thon- 
selves  in  the  matter,  the  railroads  will  be  in  position  to 
establish  any  rates  they  see  fit  to  establish,  relying  upon— 

(a)  Their  legal  right  to  adjust  competitive  rates  within 
the  so-called  zone  of  reasonableness. 

(b)  llie  nebulous  character  of  and  the  uncertainty  as  to 
the  extent  of  that  zone. 

(c)  The  fact  that  proof  of  confiscation  as  to  a  particular 
rate  is  Impossible  of  production  because  the  cost  of  handling 
a  partteular  commodity  is  impossible  of  ascertainment. 

(d)  The  proposition  that  different  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions prevailing  at  the  favored  rate  point  wiU  constitute  a 
complete  legal  defense  of  the  difference  in  treatment. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Commission,  in  its  administrative 
judgment,  could  stop  the  ensuing  rate  reductions  made  by 
the  railroads  If  it  felt  they  were  going  too  far.  The  Com- 
mission will  be  powerless  to  stop  them  under  section  1.  unless 
it  is  able  to  and  does  find  that  some  provision  of  the  act 
is  violated.  This  is  made  plain  by  the  decision  at  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  United  States  against  Cliicago,  Milwaukee, 
St.  Paul  &  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.,  supra,  In  which  the  Commission 
found  not  justified  a  proposed  reduction  in  the  rates  on  coal 
but  did  not  make  findings  of  fact  that  such  rates  were  lower 
than  minima  or  violative  of  other  sections  of  the  act.  Ita 
decision  was  reversed  by  the  Court. 

So  far  as  section  3  is  concerned,  the  Commission  again 
would  be  powerless  to  act  unless  the  published  rates  created 
undue  prejudice  and,  as  we  have  shown,  the  prejudice  cre- 
ated would  not  be  undue  if  the  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions affecting  the  intermediate  and  farther-distant  points 
are  in  fact  dissimilar.  Neither  the  C(Hnmlsslon  nor  the 
courts  have  ever  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  actual  com- 
petition exists  at  one  point  and  the  railroads  meet  it.  they 
are  obligated  in  law  to  accord  the  same  treatment  to  points 
not  affected  by  such  cmnpetition. 

Again  It  may  be  argued  that  if  disparities  in  rates  created 
as  the  result  of  differentiating  circumstances  and  conditions 
are  defensible,  as  such,  under  the  existing  law,  the  power 
locked  in  the  Commission  by  the  act  is  the  same  with  or 
without  the  long-and-short-haul  clause. 

It  is  in  this  respect  tliat  the  proponents  of  the  bill  have 
been  lulled  into  misconception.  Without  any  prc^bition  of 
the  long-and-short-haul  clause  the  railroads  will  be  free  to 
make  rates  and  create  disparities  in  rates  on  general  prin- 
ciples. And^such  rates  and  rate  disparities  will  be  subject 
to  all  of  the  defenses  we  have  pointed  out.  With  the  present 
law  In  effect  the  fourth  section  starts  right  out  with  a  gen- 
eral prohibition — 

niat  It  shall  be  unlawful  •  •  •  to  charge  •  •  •  any 
greater  compensation  •  •  •  f or  the  transportation  •  •  • 
of  like  kind  of  property  for  a  shorter  than  for  a  longer  dM*"«^ 
over  the  same  line  or  route  In  the  same  direction,  the  shelter  being 
Included  within  the  longer  distance     *     *     *. 

Tliat  is  the  basic  law.  TYue.  the  section  goes  on  to  say 
that  "upon  a]n>Iication"  the  railroads  may  "in  special  cases, 
after  investigation",  be  authorized  by  the  Commission  to  de- 
part from  the  basic  law.  But — and  here  is  the  important 
point — ^the  Commission  is  vested  with  final  power  and  discre- 
tion to  det^mine  whether  the  railroads  have  made  out  a 
"special  case."  And  it  lies  within  the  discretion  of  the  Com- 
mission to  decide  ttiat  question  in  the  negative  on  an  apph- 
caticm  under  section  4  upon  a  showing  which  would  not 
Justify  it  in  disapproving  rates  proposed  under  other  sections 
of  the  act.  This  because  section  4.  as  shown,  contains  a 
direct  prohibition  against  such  rate  making  and  lodges  in 
the  Commission  the  discretionary  power  to  determine 
whether  it  would  be  wise  or  in  the  pubUc  interest  to  relax  the 
prtdilbition. 

To  say  that  the  Commission  would  have  the  same  power  of 
decision  or  discretion  with  the  long-and-short-hanl  clause 
repealed  as  it  now  has.  is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  facts  and 
the  law.    It  is  well  settled  that,  except  where  they  under- 
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take  to  publish  rates  for  shorter  distances  higho-  than  for 
longer  distances,  the  railroads  have  the  absolute  initiative 
in  rate  making.  Without  the  l(mg-and-short-haul  clause 
that  initiative  will  extend  also  to  that  character  d  rates. 
And  no  rate  proposed  by  a  railroad  under  the  exercise  of 
its  appropriate  rate-making  initiative  may  be  rejected  by 
the  CcHnmission  without  a  factual  showing  that  it  violates 
some  provision  of  the  law — United  States  against  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  t  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  supra.  More- 
over, if  this  clause  Is  repealed,  the  Commission,  as  the  ad- 
ministrative arm  of  Congress,  is  bound  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  longer  a  general  prt^bition  in 
the  act  against  the  charging  of  higher  rates  for  shorter  dis- 
tances, and  so  forth,  and  will  be  compelled  to  decide  these 
questions  under  the  other  provisions  of  the  act  No  longer 
will  it  have  any  real  discretion  in  the  matter. 

Between  1910  and  1920,  for  exami^,  Congress  merely  gave 
the  Commission  general  power  to  pass  upon  and  decide 
fourth-section  applications  under  its  own  standards.  In 
1920,  however.  Congress  laid  down  certain  definite  standards 
to  be  applied  in  respect  of  rates  made  under  that  section. 
The  Commission  was  quick  to  sense  the  import  of  that 
change.  In  Transcontinental  Rate  Case  of  1922  (74  L  C.  C. 
48.  at  70).  it  said: 

We  think  the  amendment  was  the  Congress'  way  of  saying  that 
we  should  follow  a  less  liberal  policy  In  dealing  with  departures 
from  the  long-and-short-haul  rule  than  had  been  followed  In 
former  years.  Our  administrative  power  at  this  time  Is  In  some 
respects  narrower  than  before  the  amendment.  The  fourth  sec- 
tion, as  amended,  requires  the  obeervance  by  us  of  certain  admin- 
istrative rules  which  we  were  enf(st;lng  prior  to  the  amendment, 
but  which  In  some  measure  lay  within  our  sound  discretion  to 
modify  or  change. 

By  the  same  token  repeal  of  any  inhibition  as  to  long- 
and-short-haul  rates  must  be  taken  by  the  C<»nmission  to 
mean  that  many  of  the  standards  or  criteria  theretofore  Im- 
posed as  to  these  rates  must  be  discarded. 

To  deprive  the  Commission  of  this  discretionary  power  in 
respect  of  the  fourth  section  will  be  to  imdo  a  protection 
which  has  been  thrown  around  rates  to  intermediate  terri- 
tory for  a  period  of  50  years  and  will  open  the  way  for  an 
era  of  vicious  rate  slashing  which  must  in  the  end  be  highly 
inimical  to  the  transportation  industry  and  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  that  adequate  system  of  transportatimi  contem- 
plated by  the  law. 

ponrr  a.  th>  MAma  of  uNBAuurcn)  txauLAXioH 

Much  point  is  made  of  the  fact  that  while  the  railroads 
are  made  subject  to  the  prohibitions  of  the  fourth  section, 
there  is  no  similar  prohibition  running  against  the  motor- 
trucks and  water  carriers,  thus  causing  an  unfair  balance  In 
regulation. 

The  bare  statement  of  this  point  provokes  a  feeling  of 
sympathy  for  the  bill,  and  this  is  doubtless  what  has  caused 
its  exposition.  Reduced  to  cold  analysis,  however,  the  argu- 
ment loses  all  force. 

So  far  as  trucks  are  concerned,  their  regulation  was  not 
attempted  imtil  1935.  There  was  no  demand  for  any  "fourth 
section"  in  respect  of  truck  rates,  nor  has  the  need  of  such 
regulation  asserted  itself.  Commissioner  Eastman,  speaking 
on  behalf  of  the  Commission,  made  this  clear,  and  stated 
also  that  if  and  when  the  need  of  such  regrilation  does  arise, 
it  will  promptly  be  recommended  for  enactment  into  law. 

In  spite  of  the  fervor  with  which  this  point  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  proponents  of  this  bill,  no  one  has  yet  pointed 
to  any  rates  made  by  water  lines  which  violate  the  principles 
of  the  long-and-short-haul  clause.  Nor  is  it  readily  con- 
ceivable how  such  situations  could  arise.  Service  of  the 
water  lines  is  limited  to  port  cities,  and  these  ports  of  can 
are  relatively  insignificant  in  number  as  compared  with 
railroad  points.  Tlie  competitive  problems  of  the  water 
lines  are  virtually  the  same  at  all  ports  and  there  would 
be  no  point  in  charging  rates  at  intermediate  ports  of  call 
higher  than  those  obtaining  at  farther-distant  ports.  In- 
deed, considering  the  limited  number  of  points  served  by 
water  carriers,  they  would  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  reconcile  such  pracUces  to  their  shipping  trade. 


In  any  event,  even  if  it  should  be  admitted  that  this  so- 
called  unbalanced  regulation  operates  unfairly  against  the 
railroads,  the  plainly  correct  method  of  effecting  a  prt^wr 
balance  is  by  the  imposition  of  similar  restrictions  against 
the  trucks  and  vrater  carriers  rather  than  by  their  ellmtna- 
tion  from  the  law. 


roan  s.  voaa  or  vurwic 


BT  ■•naosna  to 

■ATIOM 


There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "loss"  of  traffic  In  the  sense 
that  any  agency  losing  it  has  bem  entitled  to  It  as  a  matter 
of  vested  right  If  any  right  Is  involved  In  this  respect.  It 
is  the  fundamental  right  of  the  shipper  who  pays  the  biU  to 
choose  his  means  of  transport.  If  in  the  logical  devdop- 
ment  of  our  country  there  has  come  Into  being  highwaj, 
water,  air,  and  pipe-line  transportation.  In  addition  to  the 
railroads,  the  shipper  has  an  undoubted  right  to  make  his 
choice  among  those  agencies,  and  the  ones  not  selected  have 
no  valid  claim  of  any  loss  in  the  true  sense  of  that  word. 
Tbere  is  nothing  sacred  in  steel  rails  or  boxcars  as  a  means 
of  transportati<m. 

The  only  legitimate  contention  thc^t  can  be  made  by  any 
agency  of  transport  in  respect  of  the  play  of  competition 
upon  potential  traffic  is  that  any  attempt  by  the  Oovem- 
ment  to  regulate  it  should  be  fair  and  impartial  and  bear 
alike  upon  all.  It  is  on  this  phase  of  the  matter  that  the 
railroads  make  their  play  for  sympathy,  contending  that  the 
restrictions  of  the  fourth  section  deinlve  them  of  a  fair 
opportunity  to  meet  competition.  Let  us  analyze  this  con- 
tention. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  long-and-short-haul  clause 
has  never  been  absolute— remembering  that  from  1887  to 
1910  the  railroads  themselves  had  the  initiative  In  determin- 
ing whether  conditicms  justified  departures  from  the  goi- 
eral  rule — bearing  in  mind  that  from  1910  to  date  the  Com- 
mission has  been  made  the  original  Judge  as  to  this  matter 
and  has  approved  thousands  of  applications  for  relief — 
many  without  even  a  hearing — It  must  be  apparent  that  the 
railroad  contention  dmply  comes  to  this: 

No  competition  can  be  faMy  conducted  by  the  rallroada  unles 
they  are  given  the  right  to  be  the  aole  Judge  of  the  nacewltles  of 
each  caae  aa  It  may  arise.  ^ 

niere  can  be  no  question  that  the  power  to  grant  or  with- 
hold competitive  rates  carries  with  it  the  power  to  dis- 
criminate as  between  shippers,  localities,  and  classes  of 
traffic.  Removal  of  discrimination  and  the  power  to  effect 
it  were  the  cornerstones  of  the  act.  It  is  inconceivahle  that 
Congress,  after  50  years  of  regulation,  should  turn  this 
power  back  to  the  railroads.  Yet  that  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  this  amendment. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  this  sort  of  situation  wUl  be 
found  in  the  Intermountain  Rate  case,  supra.  Tliere.  it  wHl 
be  recalled,  the  Suiuvme  Court  held  that  the  effect  of  the 
1010  amendment  of  the  fourth  section  was  to  take  the  initia- 
tive in  rate  making  from  the  railroads  and  deposit  It  with 
the  Commission.  The  railroads  attacked  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  amendment  otn  the  ground.  Inter  alia,  that  It 
amounted  to  an  unlawful  delegation  of  power.  BCr.  Chief 
Justice  White  made  this  barbed  comment,  at  page  486: 


We  do  not  stop  to  review  these  (dted)  eaaea,  because  the 
statement  of  the  contention,  m  the  light  of  its  environment, 
sufflces  to  destroy  it.  How  can  It  otherwise  be  since  the  argu- 
ment as  applied  to  the  case  before  us  is  this:  That  the  authority 
In  question  was  validly  delegated  so  long  as  It  was  lodged  In  car- 
riers, but  ceased  to  be  susc^Uble  of  delegation  the  Instant  It 
was  taken  from  the  carriers  for  the  purpose  of  being  lodged  la  a 
public  administrative  body.     (Parentheses  supplied.) 

When  it  Is  considered  that  relaxation  of  the  general  pro- 
hibition agabist  higher  rates  for  shorter  distances,  whether 
upon  the  initiative  of  the  railroads  or  the  Oommlwrtnn, 
amounts  in  practical  effect  to  a  repeal  of  the  clause  as  to 
the  particular  traffic  treated,  it  is  obvious  that  the  comments 
of  the  learned  Chief  Justice  have  equal  apidlcatlon  here. 

We  come  now  to  a  consideration  of  aomt  of  the  practical 
results  <a  turning  loose  to  the  railroads  the  unprcdiibited 
ri^it  to  depart  from  the  general  prdiibltion  of  the  present 
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fovth  aectlon  in  lliidr  bauins  upon  varlaas  elements  vitally 
wtOk  Uw  gubBe  interest,  tecinning  wiUi— 

•ffeet  0/  wireatraffwd  eomfttlHtm  mpon  the  nOroads 
VunuKtvu 

n  iB  trae  tlMt  tbe  nOromdk  as  a  whole  are  not 
^mifig  ttae  fair  return  of  9  percent  on  the  valoe  of  ttieir 
property  eaataapiated  in  ttae  act.  tiKre  is  no  question  tliat 
their  position  is  improvisff  by  leaps  and  bounds.  A  state- 
BSHk'iaoBd  bw  the  ^v— ««—***»»  on  nbruaiy  4,  19S7.  dkows, 
ftr  OMBVli.  that  in  Oeeemtar  ltS8  tbe  net  rmihmy  operat- 
im  tuBomt  of  all  dam  I  caxrlen  was  ZXB  percent  talslier 
than  for  Pi—**'  ItSS.  and  the  retams  for  the  latter 
!  far  in  eaK€»  of  thoaa  accming  far  the  ptgoedhig 
of  1«M  and  ms. 

proves  to  tlie  point  of  demonstration  that  ivhen 
set  out  to  Bake  these  km  oun4»etAtlwi  rates  at 
nolnal  points  tliey  deteraiine  ths  question  of  profit 
tarn  the  rates  on  the  ''added  traae**  tfaeoty.  XToder  that 
theery  they  oontend  that  only  M  percent  of  the  tnie  operat- 
ing expense  for  traffic  generally  should  be 
i<  Mind  thnte^en  the  fan  opaathigBcpen 
aa  to  ftaed  chargei,  ta»  accruals,  or  retam  on  investment. 

Ih  1185  the  total  operating  revenue  of  the  daas  I  carriers 
of  the  Uhlted  Slates  m  •  whole  aaaovited  to  $3.fil,9».411. 
hnd  other  inooan  amounting  to  $187,72SJM,  indi- 

•  siiMB  tiimMHf  of  ttJlMjflB&iSlT. 


$Tjn»4S7.  llM  diSerenoe.  thereCore.  bcUnm  the  total  in- 
take and  what  was  ultimately  left  in  the  cash  drawer  was 
k±k  flgore  utiikimii  vepresents  tbe  true 
or  miog  ths  raflroads.  The  operattag  rrpenae. 
$tji8.741.419.  or  only  71  poceot  of  the  true 
of  imaiing  the  zmilroads.  Ths  balance  of  29  pocent  is 
W  at  ttam,  fixed  charves,  and  so  forth,  and  includes 
at  al  f or  retam  on  luffw(mfnt 
we  begin  to  see  inhere  the  added  tralBc  theory  of 
rates  bsasd  on  M  percent  of  the  operating  expense, 
or  only  S5.S  percent  of  the  trae  cost  of  muiriug  the  railroads. 
wOl  lead  us.  There  is  no  escape  frmn  the  coDdusioa  that 
iwiitiiwsd  and  snbstsattal  resort  to  the  practice  wiU  bring  the 
tnuuqxutatlon  machine  down  on  its  own  head.  This  is 
insfttaUe.  If  the  additional  traffic  resultliv  from  this  prac- 
tiee  will  zMt  necessitate  additional  trains  or  trainnniles.  then 
it  foBows  that  these  SSu6  poroeBt  rates  must  be  biUanoed 
off  in  respect  of  traffic  to  and  from  wnwoakpetitive  pobita. 
S  the  added  traffic  becomes  so  substantial  that  extra 
trains  and  tirain-miles  aNst  be  resorted  to.  then  it  follows 
that  it  is  no  knger  ctossiflable  as  ndded  traffic,  and  it  would 
be  suicidal  to  haul  it  at  rates  reflecting  only  35.5  percent  of 
the  tnie  oast  of  lunnlng  the  railvoad. 
No  mora  effeetlre  wpositien  ef  the  eirUs  of  the  added 
be  found  than  that  made  by  Commis- 
in  an  utOnm  on  November  1.  193C.  before 
of  FoUtleaa  Sdenoe  in  New  Ycck  City. 
UUngB.  be  aaid: 


gtm  bead  to  tb*  oosto  of 

It  wtti  Mt  (totoalaih  n*M  ngnidliii  at  oarti  to 

on  the  old  tbaory  that  aamtmhen  »nd  mouutbam  other 

traflk  can  be  made  to  esxry  tbe  load.    The  Mea  that  n  ts  good 

to  toba  «Do^MMti«a  traBs  at  a  iMgiu  o««r  yMT^vni  o«t- 

li  di— wi—  aad  ill— If  U  astended  b^^ad 

■  an  aniieb  to  be  da- 
la  to  gat  eoafea  which  wUl  JuaUf  j  tha 

hava  for  a  traasportatloQ 

Uea  la  oaa  irhloh 

aanttnuaUy 

doeo  not  He  in  artificial 

to  eaato,  ataad  in  tba 


wUI.  throusb 

bttUd  up  the  volume  cf 


\ 


«IU  tn  the  and  be  aolddal. 
It  li  onea  aald  that  tbe  raDraada  are  bog-tied  by  regulation 
duiMlwid  of  tatuattto  to  ■■■iiaoiaaial.    TMa  la  far  ftom  tbe 

whl^  tlM  prttfle  tolataat  taqalMa.    If  tbe  xaUroada,  or  anyone 
fbat  aone  of  the  praaant  ragulatton  aervea  notnefnl 

It  oM^bt  to  be  abaBdoBCd. 


Whan  I  -wma  Ooordlaator  I  a*ed  tb»  railroads  Cor  a  apeelfle 
lag  on  this  point,  but  wbat  I  got  was  not  iinpriwlpe.  Their 
queats  for  relief  were  surprisingly  few.  How  they  are  fififcing  free- 
dom from  the  qnaUfled  prohibition  a^lnst  charging  more  for  a 
ahoitor  than  for  a  longer  haul  over  the  same  line  or  roate.  I 
think  thla  would  be  a  rerreiston  to  the  Jungle. 

T%e  effect  of  unreetrmined.  eompetitive  rate  moirtag  «pon  inter- 
mediate  potmtt  -not  affected  by  eomrpetUion 

It  goes  wlUiont  saying  that  if  the  railroads  feel  compiled 

to  establish  competitive  rates  at  certain  points  which  reflect 

only  95.5  percent  of  tbe  true  cost  of  running  the  railroads. 

they  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  locdc  to  the  intennediato 

and  nonaffected  points  to  taice  up  ttie  extra  burden.    No 

better  proof  of  this  state  of  mind  can  be  found  than  the 

statement  of  Mr.  Kerr,  their  principal  witness: 

Tben  la  no  force  In  the  argument  that  If  a  raOirMMl  oaa  afford 
to  take  on  traffic  at  low  rates  In  eompetltton  with  a  steanahlp 
it  oaa  aiao  aflord  to  handle  traOc  to  interior  intermediate  potats 
at  no  hlfl^aer  charges.  To  do  so  might  result  in  reducing  tha 
ieveuuea  on  the  Interior  traffic  more  than  the  added  profit  picked 
i^on  tbe  bl^^y  compctttlTe  traffic,  and  tbarrflore  tbe 
would  be  minoua.    (Hearing,  p.  11.) 


T1>e  hiteiiar  South  had  a  very  eloquent  demonstration  of 
the  ^ects  upon  it  of  unrestrained  water  competition  based 
solely  on  railroad  iOttiatiw  in  rate  making.  Prior  to  the 
time  tbe  Ccmunission  in  Rates  From.  To,  and  Between  Point$ 
in  the  S<mtheaat  (64  I.  C.  C.  806)  required  the  raUroads  to 
readjust  tbeir  rates  into  the  Southeast  on  fourth-section 
priudples.  tlwy — ^the  railroads — ^had  for  years  indulged  in 
an  (»gy  of  competitive  rate  making,  having  as  its  sole 
objective  the  elimination  of  water  competition.  Parentheti- 
caHy.  it  may  be  remarked  that  they  succeeded  in  eliminat- 
ing It.  This  was  all  very  nice  for  the  few  river  ports  favored 
with  the  competitive  rate  wand;  but  let  us  see  how  the 
interior  was  affected  in  the  meantime.  Tables  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Cmnmission  (ibid.)  at  309-313  show  the  rate 
situation  at  the  ports  and  in  the  interior  on  some  88  com- 
modities moving  from  St.  Louis.  Taking  one  commodity — 
farm  wagons — wMch.  of  necessity,  move  to  all  p<^ts.  we 
find  that  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans  the  railroads  main- 
tained n  rate  of  52  cents  for  the  maximum  rail  haul  in- 
vrtved  in  ttie  territory.  Intermediate  or  interior  points  in 
Mbwiasippi,  24  in  number,  not  favored  witii  tbe  competi- 
tlve  rates,  were  compelled  to  pay  an  average  xst  76.6  cents 
for  a  much  Sorter  <Mstance. 

Substantially  all  railroad  revenue  must  come  from  trans- 
portation. And  there  would  be  no  incentive  for,  or,  indeed, 
no  reasonable  possibility  of,  the  publication  of  these  ex- 
tremely low  competitive  rates  at  termttial  points  without 
an  eye  to  the  revenue-producing  possibilities  in  this  tre- 
mendous baddog  of  traffic  to  and  from  noncompetitive  ter- 
ritory. If  this  is  not  true,  then  the  railroads  must  be 
charged  with  ooioesal  ignorance  of  the  plain  elements  of 
doing  business. 

The  efeot  of  unrestricted  eompetltite  rate  rmaiang  mpon.  a§eneie9 
of  transportation  other  than  the  reitroadi 

We  have  pointed  out  that  rail  rates  made  on  a  competi- 
tive basis  reflect  only  aixwt  35  percent  <A.  the  true  cost  of 
running  the  railroads.  Rates  made  by  water  carriers,  on 
account  of  the  slower  and  inferior  service,  must  be  made 
lower  than  the  corresponding  rail  rates,  if  tbe  water  lines 
bope  to  attract  any  traffic.  In  the  nature  of  tilings,  every 
pound  of  traffic  handled  by  the  water  lines  is  competitive 
with  ttto  railroads.  They,  unlike  the  railroads,  have  no 
"intermediate"  territory  to  which  they  may  loolc  to  recoup 
any  losses  resulting  from  handling  traffic  below  cost  Stated 
differeirtly,  the  water  rates  made  lower  than  rail  rates  re- 
fleoting  only  35  percent  of  cost  must  be  the  normal  or 
IM-perocnt  rates  for  the  water  lines. 

It  follows  frmn  these  truisms  that  water  carriage  may  not 
long  survive  under  a  competitive  situation  of  that  char- 
acter. iUid  the  vice  in  the  situation  t>ecanieB  more  appareot 
when  It  Is  remembered  that  water  transportation  is  neces- 
sarily restricted  in  tto  extent  both  as  to  the  area  of  par- 
ticipation and  the  character  of  commerce  traoBported.   This 
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enables  the  railroads  to  concentrate  their  competitive  efforts 
against  those  few  commodities  which  the  water  lines  can 
handle,  with  little  relative  loss  to  themselves  but  causing 
irreparable  loss  to  the  water  lines. 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  condition  occurred  in  1933. 
In  respect  of  one  commodity — sugar.  That  commodity  con- 
stituted approximately  35  percent  of  the  tozmage  handled 
by  the  Mississippi  Valley  Barge  Line  Co.,  and  created  about 
40  percent  of  its  total  revenues.  Its  carload  rates,  in  rela- 
tion to  those  maintained  by  the  railroads,  were  on  the  "dif- 
ferential" basis  approved  by  the  Commission.  By  way  of 
comparison,  sugar  constituted  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
total  tonnage  and  revenue  of  the  competing  railroads.  By 
drastically  reducing  their  rates — ^to  a  level  far  below  that 
maintained  by  the  Barge  Line — and  defending  them  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  not  below  this  so-called  "zone  of 
reasonableness"  they  succeeded  in  converting  a  modest  profit 
of  the  Barge  Line  into  an  actual  loss.  The  figures  are  of 
record,  hearing,  page  230. 

The  Barge  Line  carried  that  case  through  the  Commis- 
sion to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States — 292  U.  S. 
282 — but  was  unsuccessful  in  its  attempt  to  forestall  the 
reduction.  And  what  was  the  result?  The  reductions  al- 
ready referred  to  caused  repercussions  throughout  the  entire 
coimtry  in  respect  of  sugar  rates  so  that  we  find  these 
results  in  the  railroad  figures: 
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The  railroads  handled  13  percent  more  tonnage  but  re- 
ceived 12  percent  less  revenue.  And  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  rates  which  produced  this  1932  revenue  were 
rates  approved  as  reasonable  by  the  Commission  in  1922. 

While  it  is  true  that  certain  interests  favored  by  the  re- 
sults of  these  cutthroat  competitive  practices  may  l^enefit 
temporarily,  it  is  obvious  ttiat  from  the  long-range  point  of 
view  such  a  situation  cannot  long  endure.  The  water  lines 
will  naturally  continue  in  business  and  meet  these  rates  as 
long  as  they  can  but  in  the  end  their  surrender  is  inevitable. 
In  this  respect  a  statement  made  by  Commissioner  Eastman 
in  April  1934  in  an  address  before  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress  in  Washington  is  particularly  apropos: 

So  far  as  water  transportation  Is  concerned.  3rou  know  what 
happened  In  the  past  when  the  raUroads  had  a  free  hand  and 
swept  the  Inland  waterways  practically  free  of  competing  craft. 
In  an  open  fight  without  let  or  hindrance,  the  adTantage  lies  with 
the  form  of  transportation  which  has  the  largest  reserves  of  traffic 
upon  which  other  transportation  agencies  cannot  encroach,  and 
with  all  of  the  competition  by  which  they  are  beset,  the  raUroads 
stiU  have  the  edge  in  that  respect.  In  that  connection  I  sxiggest 
that  you  who  have  the  Interest  of  water  transportation  at  heart 
may  weU  keep  an  eye  on  the  attempts  which  are  being  made  to 
wipie  out  the  long-and-short-haul  clause  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  (the  PettenglU  bUl).  I  venture  this  suggestion  lest 
there  be  a  repetition  of  our  early  ejqierlence  with  destructive 
competition. 

If  Congress  sincerely  desires  to  continue  water  transporta- 
tion, especially  on  inland  waterwajrs.  passage  of  this  bill  will 
make  that  desire  impossible  of  fruition.  No  inland  water 
carrier  with  its  limited  choice  of  commodities  and  its  limited 
area  of  operation  can  hope  indefinitely  to  cope  with  rate 
policies  of  the  character  bound  to  follow  as  a  result  of  this 
amendment. 

POIMT  4.  THX  SrrsCT  or  TRS  FOtTBTB  SXCTTON  TTFOM  THS  DXVKLOPKSWT 

or  THS  COX7NTBT 

It  is  urged  by  those  who  support  this  bill  that  the  present 
fourth  section  has  been  responsible  for  development  of  the 
coastal  rim  of  the  country  to  a  greater  relative  degree  than 
has  taken  place  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 


Just  how  such  a  conclusion  could  be  reached  by  any  normal 
process  of  reasoning  is  beyond  comprehension.  Accepting 
as  a  fact  the  existence  of  this  condition,  to  what  causes  may 
it  be  attributed?  The  only  obvious  c<»iclusion  is  that  It  is 
because  the  coastal  rim  has  access  to  water  transportation 
at  lower  water  rates  than  are  maintained  in  the  "land- 
locked" interior.  Passage  of  this  amendment  will  aggravate 
that  condition  because  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  if  the 
railroads  reduce  their  rates  and  wean  traffic  away  from  the 
water  lines  there  will  be  no  reprisals.  (We  speak  here  of  the 
coastal  rim  and  make  no  reference  to  the  situation  on  in- 
land waterwasrs.)  What  the  proponents  here  are  asking  is 
that  the  advantage  gained  by  cities  along  the  coastal  rim 
through  lower  water  rates  l>e  compounded  by  according  them 
also  lower  rail  rates.  How  could  the  interior  possibly  benefit 
from  that  situation? 

Let  us  assume,  for  example,  that  low  water  rates  are  in 
existence  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  New  York  on  some  im- 
portant commodity  produced  also  in  Illinois  and  Indiana. 
Let  us  assume,  also,  that  the  rail  carriers  serving  Illinois 
and  Indiana  meet  that  rate,  and  we  lay  aside  for  the  mo- 
ment any  thought  of  a  further  reduction  by  the  water 
lines.  Who  ^will  benefit?  The  producers  in  Indiana  and 
Illinois?  Perhaps.  But  at  what  cost?  Obviously,  they 
must  pay.  and  others  along  with  them,  for  this  concession 
by  being  subjected  to  higher  rates  on  the  same  commodity 
in  other  directions,  and  on  all  commodities  into  and  out  of 
their  producing  points,  in  order  to  take  up  the  share  of  the 
general  transportation  burden  which  was  ignored  in  mak- 
ing the  competitive  rate. 

If  there  is  one  thing  responsible  for  the  disproportionate 
development  of  coastal  cities  in  relaticm  to  interior  cities, 
insofar  as  rail  rates  are  concerned,  it  is  because  the  former 
have  enjoyed  lower  relative  rates  due  to  relaxation  of  the 
rule  of  the  long-and-short-haul  clause.  Repeal  the  rule 
entirely  and  the  develoi»nent  percentage  figures  submitted 
by  those  favoring  the  bill  will  fade  into  insignificance. 

CONCLXTBIOir 

The  making  of  lower  rates  for  longer  distances  under 
compulsion,  real  or  imaginary,  o^  competition  is  an  inevitable 
breeding  ground  of  dlscriminaticm.  To  allow  the  carriers 
to  be  the  sole  Judge  of  the  pr(Hiriety  of  these  moves  in  the 
first  instance,  and  to  put  upon  the  shipper  the  task  of 
showing  such  discriminations  to  be  undue  and  hence  un- 
lawful would  be  to  throw  rate  malcing  back  to  the  unsatis- 
factory conditions  prevailing  prior  to  1887  and  from  then 
untU  1910.  In  fact,  the  situation  would  be  infinitely  w<»-8e 
than  in  those  earlier  years  because  we  now  have  many  more 
agencies  of  transport  and  the  transportation  marhii^  has 
been  developed  tc  a  far  greater  degree. 

In  making  these  statements  we  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
provision  in  the  amendment  to  the  effect  that  "in  any  case 
where  there  is  brought  in  issue  a  lower  rate"  for  a  longer 
distance  "the  burden  of  proof  shall  be  upon  the  carrier  to 
justify  the  rate  or  charge  for  the  longer  distance  against  any 
claim  of  a  violation  of  sections  1,  2,  and  3  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act." 

From  a  practical  ex  procedural  standpoint  those  words 
mean  little  or  nothing.  In  the  first  place,  sections  1,  2.  and 
3  operate  upon  and  run  against  any  rate  published  by  the 
railroads  because  they  are  a  part  of  the  basic  law.  So  as  a 
practical  matter  all  that  the  amendment  does  is  to  shift 
the  burden  of  proof.  And  what  is  the  burden?  It  runs 
only  against  the  rate  or  charge  for  the  longer  distance. 
It  may  be  met  under  section  1  by  a  showing  that  the  rate, 
while  lower  than  a  maximum,  is  within  the  "zone  of  reason- 
ableness", and  this  contenticm  could  be  made  with  con- 
fidence in  the  knowledge  that  no  one  could  conceivaUy  rebut 
that  showing  by  defining  the  "zone"  because  of  his  in- 
ability to  prove  the  cost  of  performing  service  as  to  a  par- 
ticular commodity.  It  may  be  fully  met  under  section  3  by 
a  showing  that  the  circumstances  and  conditions  at  the 
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competitiTe  potnt  are  different  from  those  prevailing  at  the 
compbUniog  point,  hence  there  is  no  difference  in  treatment 
other  than  that  ezi^ained  and  justtfled  by  the  differences  in 
dicumatances  and  conditions.  As  we  have  shown,  section  2 
would  have  no  mUcation.  The  burden  of  proof  thus  easily 
met  the  impossible  burdm  of  proceeding  would  be  back  upon 
the  complainant. 

I  t)e]ieve  that  the  long-and-short-haul  clause  is  one  of 
the  important  kegrstones  of  the  act  and  should  be  retained 
tbuttn. 


The  Federal  Land  Bank,  St  Paul,  Minn^  Refuses 
to  Make  Loans  in  North  Dakota 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  13, 1937 

Ut.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ^deral  Land  Bank  of 
St.  Paul  is  about  the  most  high-handed  financial  institution 
on  this  continent.  For  over  2  years  now  they  have  been 
foQoiring  the  policy  of  collecting  and  selling  land  which 
they  have  taken  away  from  farmers,  lliey  were  not,  during 
this  period,  mftking  their  main  business  that  of  a  Federal 
Ifnding  agency.  The  fact  is  the  mortgages  to  be  financed 
for  the  farmers  were  negotiated  when  land  values  were 
high,  and  now  that  land  values  have  shrunken  $48,000,- 
000,000  since  the  depression  began,  and  the  bank  makes  no 
alkiwanoe  toac  that,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  princii>al  func- 
tkm  of  this  bank  ended  sometime  ago. 

fis  North  Dakota  there  were  a  few  applications  passed 
upon  favorably,  and  the  loans  were  granted,  the  papers 
feigned,  abstracts  completed,  and  then  what?  The  Federal 
Land  Bank  of  St.  Paul  refuses  point-blank  to  make  these 
kMins  aheady  approved,  because  the  Supreme  Court  of  Varth. 
Dakota  has  ruled  that  a  tax  for  hail  insurance  in  North 
Dakota  Is  a  tax  that  is  superior  to  the  mortgage  on  the  land. 
In  North  Dakota  the  State  has  been,  for  several  years,  in- 
soartng  Its  farmers  against  loss  by  hail  under  a  plan  which 
has  reduced  the  costs  for  private  hall  insurance  more  than 
ba]f  since  1919.  The  crops  are  insured  and  the  average  cost 
per  acre  since  1919  has  been  41  cents,  or  less  than  half  of 
the  rates  duuved  by  private  insurance  companies  operating 
in  the  same  field.  The  object  of  the  State  Is  to  furnish  this 
insurance  for  cost— a  dear  case  of  operating  a  business  for 
use  and  not  for  profit.  To  make  the  plan  work  automati- 
cally the  premium  on  the  number  of  acres  insured^-if  a 
termer  wants  to  insure—is  made  a  tax  on  the  land. 

The,  tinestlon  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
Nteth  Dakota  was  in  siri)stance  this:  Does  such  a  tax  become 
a  Hen  supettor  to  the  mortgage  existing  against  the  land  at 
tHe  ttme  the  hail  tax  becomes  due?  The  court  held  that 
slnoe  the  mortgage  was  made  and  executed  after  such  a 
Stata  law  was  in  effect  that  the  tax  became  a  superior  lien 
to  the  moflsaie. 

TUt  the  IMeral  Land  Bank  of  St.  Paul  objects  to.  The 
fanner  Is  inrared— he  is  thetar  dient— he  must  pay  them  in- 
terest and  some  prlndpal.  lb  make  sore  he  can.  he  takes 
out  hail  Insoranoe  In  the  best  company  on  earth  at  the 
rlwaiwt  rate  known  in  the  insurance  field.  If  he  hails  out. 
the  Psderal  land  bank  win  be  paid;  if  he  has  no  insurance 
and  Is  haded,  no  one  will  be  paid,  and  besides  the  Federal 
Ooffquiuent  wBl  have  to  furnish  this  farmer  with  some  kind 
of  work  whereby  he  may  suppuit  his  family.  The  amount  of 
the  tax,  say.  on  100  acres  insured  for  $800  would  probaUy 
not  eicged  000— on  an  average  over  18  years  it  would  be  less. 
Tlie  termer  can  pay  his  msoranoe  tax  and  have  $750  left. 
Is  he  not  hi  better  shape  to  take  care  of  the  IMeral  land- 
bank  payments  insured  than  if  not  insured?  What  possible 
oikteetlon  can  there  be  to  this  protection?  In  almost  all  other 
forms  ot  loans  the  Government  finance  agencies  demand 


The  Suin^me  Court  of  North  Dakota  did  not  hold  that  the 
hail  tax  was  superior  to  all  liens.  Seed  liens  are  superior  in 
North  Dakota  to  any  mortgage,  on  the  theory  that  without 
seed  there  would  be  no  crop.  Any  money  advanced  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  seed  is  superior  to  any  mortgage, 
yet  the  Oovemment  is  demanding  that  farmers  race  up  and 
down  the  State  to  get  waivers  from  mortgagees,  when  no 
waivers  are  necessary  under  the  law. 

Lest  someone  might  think  I  had  misinterpreted  the  refusal 
of  the  Federal  land  bank  to  complete  these  loans,  let  me 
quote  from  their  own  letter: 

Tax  Fbumal  Land  Bamk  or  Br.  Paxtl. 

AprU  2.  1937. 
Adams  N7LA— No.  651.    Appllcatlcoi  No.  307831. 

Mr.  Eld.  Johnson, 

Edinburg,  N.  Dak. 

DsAR  Ms.  Johnson:  After  your  appllcatl<»i  for  a  loan  had  been 
received  and  given  preliminary  consideration,  tne  courts  of  your 
State  interpreted  tbe  State  ball  insiirance  law  as  amended  In  1933. 
It  was  determined  that  any  mortgage  executed  on  land  In  North 
Dakota  alter  such  amendment  would  be  subject  to  the  priority  of 
hall  Insurance  premlimis  for  each  year.  This  wovild.  if  you  should 
be  granted  a  loan,  mean  that  the  Federal  land  bcmk  and/cw  the 
Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  would  be  deprived  of  a  cotaln 
continuing  first  or  second  mortgage,  respectively,  as  is  by  law 
required. 

Your  State  legislature  refused  to  pass  a  bill  which  was  intended 
to  give  the  necessary  relief.  It  has  adjourned  without  enacting 
i4)propriate  legislation  to  change  the  situation,  and  hence  farm 
reiil-estate  loans  cannot  be  closed  in  your  State  by  the  above 
institutions. 

We  regret  that  under  the  circumstances  we  are  obliged  to  with- 
draw our  allowance  for  both  land-bank  and  commissioner  loans, 
and  accordingly  yoiu-  application  is  canceled.  Your  signed  note, 
mortgage,  and  other  papers,  if  any,  are  being  retximed  to  the  sec- 
retary-treasurer of  your  association. 

We  trust  that  at  some  future  time  conditions  may  permit  us  to 
serve  you. 

Very  truly  yours. 

T.  A.  Veloxt,  Assistant  Treasurer. 

TAV:ED 

ccrSecy-Treas.  

cc:L<MU3  Polder — ^No.  14321-D 

The  Supreme  Court  of  North  Dakota  was  right  when  It 
decided  that  a  hail  tax  is  superior  to  a  mortgage  executed 
alter  the  law  was  passed;  the  Legislature  in  North  Dakota 
was  right  when  it  refused  to  change  the  law  at  the  command 
of  the  Federal  land  bank  in  St.  Paul.  The  Federal  Land 
Bank  of  St.  Paul  is  wrong  when  it  seeks  to  benefit  by  the 
insurance  without  being  willing  to  allow  the  hall  insurance 
to  be  paid  for.  They  have  no  standing  in  court,  any  court. 
They  seek  equity  but  are  not  willing  to  do  e<julty.  They 
want  to  eat  their  pie  and  keep  it  too.  If  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  supports  the  Federal  land  bank  in  their  de- 
mands, and  it  has  up  to  date,  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion is  as  wrong  as  the  Federal  land  bank. 

I  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the 
coimtry  so  that  the  farmers  will  know  where  the  fault  lies. 
It  is  actually  too  bad  that  this  refusal  of  the  Federal  land 
bank  to  function  cannot  be  charged  up  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  best  the  administration 
can  do  is  to  charge  it  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  North 
Dakota  and  the  Legislature  of  North  Dakota.  As  the  case 
stands,  <m  all  principles  known  to  equity  and  Justice,  there 
is  no  one  to  blame  except  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
under  the  administration  of  President  Roosevelt. 

To  show  conclusively  how  Just  and  reascmable  the  hail-tax 

rates  are  in  North  Dakota,  under  insurance  at  cost,  I  sub- 

miV  herewith  table  of  the  cost  per  acre  for  insurance  of  $8 

per  acre  from  1919  to  1934.  the  only  available  figures  I  have: 

Hail  indemnity  tax  rates  by  yeors  Cents 


1920- _. 
1921. _. 
1022... 
1923- _. 


1924 

1925 

1026 


as 

35 
44 

42 

50 


1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 


1933. 
1934 


-  3« 

.-  44 

..  54 

.-  60 

„  36 

._  43 

..  42 

..  51 

..  34 

..  40 
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Sit-down  Strikes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
TuescUiv,  April  13.  1937 


LFTTER  FROM  EON.  FRANCES  PERKINS,  8ECRETABT  OF 

LABOR 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  the  following  letter 
received  by  me  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor: 

JDKPARTMXirr    OF   liABOS, 

I  Office  of  thb  Sbcsztast, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Honorable  John  W.  McOcmucack, 

Member  of  Congress.  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dbab  Concbessman  McCokmack  :  Your  statement  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  yesterday  that  "a  few  weeks  ago  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor expressed  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  the  sit-down  strikes  were 
legal  or  illegal"  is  a  misinterpretation  of  a  remark,  taken  out  of 
its  context,  a  misinterpretation  which  was  widely  circulated  before 
you  made  it;  and  I  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  put  the 
record  straight. 

miring  the  early  days  of  the  labor  dispute  in  the  General 
Motors  I  said  in  response  t!o  a  question  at  a  press  conference 
that  I  thought  the  officials  of  the  General  Motors  were  imwise 
and  falling  in  their  public  responsibilities  by  refusing  outright 
to  meet  and  discuss  the  issues  and  grievances  involved  with  the 
representatives  of  those  aggrieved  and  their  principal  advisor. 
There  was  ample  evidence  that  such  a  prompt  meeting  and  dis- 
cussion would  have  ended  the  sit-down  strikes  in  tbtft  industry 
and  probably  the  so-called  epidemic  in  the  area.  An  informsd 
question  was  asked  as  to  "whether  or  not  the  fact  that  the  strikers 
were  Illegally  down  Justified  the  officials  of  General  Motors  in 
their  refusal  to  meet  them." 

I  replied  that,  in  my  opliidon.  It  did  not.  That  the  ftinctlon 
of  General  Motors  was  to  make  automobiles  and  to  that  end  to 
conduct  its  relations  with  its  workers  in  sxich  a  way  as  to  make 
possible  the  regular  performance  of  that  function;  that  any  error 
or  even  misbehavior  on  the  jiart  of  those  workers  did  not  impose 
on  the  company  the  duty  of  Judging  and  punishing  the  offense 
nor  relieve  them  from  public  responsibility  of  talking  with  rep- 
resentatives about  their  grievances.  Their  remedy  in  this  respect, 
I  added,  was  to  ask  the  public  authorities  and  the  courts  to 
make  determinations  of  the  propriety  and  legality  of  the  actions 
of  their  fellow  citizens  who  worked  for  General  Motors.  I  said 
afl  an  aside  in  what  was  a  rather  long  informal  conversation: 
"The  legality  of  this  sit-down  method  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined by  the  courts."  It  was.  of  course,  a  statement  of  fact 
and  no  opinion  was  asked  or  given  on  a  point  which  is  in  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  courts  and  legislative  bodies  exclusively. 

Since  that  time  the  Mlchlg;an  courts  have  taken  final  action  In 
ordering  the  evacuation  of  the  plants  and  I  have  never  questioned 
that  these  decrees  were  within  the  competent  Jvu'isdlction  of  these 
courts.  Nor  should  disobedibnce  to  these  orders  be  counseled  by 
any  Government  official. 

The  courts  are  an  instrumentality  established  by  the  people 
themselves  as  a  method  agn«d  upon  by  citizens  in  a  democracy 
as  a  practical  way  of  settling  civU  disputes  among  the  people. 
It  is  necessary  to  have  and  sustain  such  a  method  in  order  that 
we  may  live  together  in  free  democracy. 

I  think  that  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  point 
cut  the  problems,  purposes,  and  intentions,  as  well  as  the  condi- 
tions, of  the  wage  earners  of  the  United  States  of  America,  so  far 
as  these  are  understood  or  expressed.  So  I  think  it  Is  my  duty 
to  say  that  careful  inquiry  indicates  that  the  sit-down  strikes 
do  not  reflect  any  widespread  movement  to  defy  the  law  or  impair 
civil  govertunent  or  change  current  conceptions  of  property  rights. 
The  objectives  are  the  usual  objectives  of  unions  in  labor  disputes. 

Your  remarks  in  the  Hou^e  also  refer  to  a  report  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  March  25.  I  think  perhaps  the  article  has  been 
Incorrectly  reported  to  you,  for  certainly  I  have  not  said  nor  was 
It  stated  in  that  article  that  I  said  that  the  "economic  aspects 
of  the  sit-down  strike  place  it  in  the  category  of  picketing." 

I  was  asked  in  a  press  conference  on  March  24  what  were  the 
economic  consequences  of  the  sit-down  strikes.  I  replied  and  dif- 
ferentiated the  true  economic  result  from  the  social  situation  sur- 
rounding it.  I  said  "that  the  economic  consequences  were  the 
same  as  in  any  stoppage  of  work — namely,  no  production,  no  wages, 
no  sales,  etc.  Serious,  but  no  different  from  the  economic  re- 
sult of  any  stoppage.  The  situation  and  considerations  sur- 
rounding the  sit-down  methods  are  different  and  are  what  make 
It  a  grave  problem  and  one  that  is  a  subject  of  concern  to  all  who 
think  about  it  or  are  in  touch  with  it." 

I  refer  to  its  relation  to  the  law  of  trespass — the  poeslbilitles  of 
abuse  in  a  number  of  ways — the  hazard  of  lack  of  discipline,  tlie 
Interference  with  orderly  ftx^ctsaca  of  adjustment. 


I  have  written  you  at  length,  sir,  and  with  deep  reqiect  for  your 
views  and  opinions  in  this  most  puzzling  slttiation,  but  I  am  glad 
of  this  opportunity  of  stating  accxirately  the  position  I  was 
reported  to  have  taken. 

In  connection  with  the  Michigan  situation  It  must  be  recognized 
that  Governor  Murphy  has  had  extremely  difficult  problems  in  the 
field  of  industrial  relations  confronting  him  since  he  took  office  and 
he  is  to  be  congratulated  for  solving  them  in  a  peaceful  way  in  the 
public  Interest  and  in  that  of  all  the  disputants.  His  firmness 
shows  that  State  officials,  who  alone  have  regulatory  authority  in 
such  situations  as  confronted  Michigan,  can  solve  such  difficult 
problems  in  the  public  interest  by  the  rule  of  reason. 

The  action  of  the  United  Automobile  Workers  in  vacating  the 
Chrysler  plants  shows  that  responsible  labor  leaders  can  and  will 
comply  with  court  rulings  on  private-property  rights. 

The  recent  success  of  the  conference  method  of  settling  of 
labor  differences  indicates  that  collective  bargaining  ts  becoming 
more  and  more  recognized  by  farseelng  industrialists  as  the  proper 
and  advantageous  way  of  dealing  with  their  employees  when 
differences  arise.  Costly  strikes  and  lockouts  can  be  avoided, 
industrial  relations  stabilized,  and  the  mutual  practice  ot  re- 
sponsibility and  good  discipline  promoted  by  the  continued  and 
growing  use  of  the  collective-bargaining  principle  as  set  forth  in 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  other  Federal  latx>r  statutes. 
Sincerely  yoxirs. 

FftAMcas  PsBxnrs. 


Let  Us  Preserve  a  Well-Tried  Rate  Policy— Make 
No  Change  in  the  Long-and-Short-Haul  Clause 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  13,  1937 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  the 
legislation  which  this  House  has  considered  since  I  have 
entered  it  as  a  new  Member  has  pertained  to  emergency 
legislation  having  a  definite  expiration  limit.  We  have  been 
giving  our  thought,  then,  to  continuing  such  of  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  depression  period  which  we  think  necessary. 
However,  In  the  bill  before  us  at  this  moment  we  are  to 
decide  whether  we  are  going  to  change  existing  legislation, 
which  has  been  on  the  statute  books  for  half  a  century,  and 
inaugurate  a  new  policy  which  will  be  a  reversal  of  a  long- 
established  national  policy.  I  am  oi^x)sed  to  this  bill  be- 
cause it  would  change  a  national  policy  which  has  been  In 
existence  for  so  long,  and  I  am  opposed  to  it  because  it 
would  be  of  doubtful  value  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  It 
would  be  of  positive  detriment  to  the  interior  portion  of  our 
country.  Certainly  I  feel  it  would  hurt  that  part  of  the 
country  in  which  my  district  lies. 

With  all  due  regard  for  the  work  of  the  railroad  boUders 
in  the  West  five,  six.  and  seven  decades  ago,  and  even  with 
a  little  inclination  to  wink  at  some  of  their  unethical  inro- 
cedure  in  those  early  days.  I  am  convinced  that  the  law- 
makers at  1887  were  compelled  to  bring  the  railroads  under 
regulation  by  the  National  Oovemment.  The  preceding 
regime  of  local  regulation  on  the  port  of  the  States,  during 
which  time  many  State  legislatures  passed  granger  laws, 
all  proved  ine£Fective  in  giving  the  country  the  necessary 
regulation  of  railroads.  Since  1887  we  have  had  supple- 
mentary legislation  increasing  the  regulation  of  the  rail- 
roads. It  was  a  long,  hard  fight  to  convince  our  Nation 
that  these  private  railroad  companies  were.  Btier  all,  quasi- 
public^  and  therefore  logically  and  legally  subject  to  regula- 
tion by  the  Oovemment. 

From  this  step  of  public  regulation  of  private  rail  carriers 
we  have  gone  by  one  step  and  anotber^to  the  theory  of 
Oovemment  subsidy  of  the  railroads.  Today,  I  believe,  the 
railroads  are  wholesomely  and  closely  supervised  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  and  the  railroads  as  a  whole 
are  guaranteed  a  reasonable  return  on  their  investment. 
Accordingly,  when  we  legislate  any  advantage  to  the  rail- 
roads, the  cost  of  which  must  come  out  of  the  pockets  of 
any  of  our  people,  it  Is  the  same  as  legislating  a  govern- 
mental  subsidy.  Now,  I  feel  that  this  bill,  if  enacted  iPto 
law,  would  cause  the  railroads  to  carry  some  tiaflic  at  a 
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loa  to  or  from  coast  points,  mnd  that  that  loss  would  have 
to  be  made  up  by  higher  charges  on  goods  to  or  from 
Interior  pctots.  I  object  to  having  my  own  State  of  Arizona 
bear  the  brunt  of  such  a  subsidy  by  higher  freight  rates. 

I  acknowledge  the  debt  which  the  mtermountain  country 
owes  to  the  transcontinental  railroad  lines  for  its  develop- 
ment, but  in  the  same  breath  I  must  add  that  the  indus- 
trJai  development  of  this  western  Interior  country  has  also 
been  retarded  by  high  fireight  rates.  I  believe  that  this  bill, 
if  fiwct^  into  law,  would  throw  a  blight  over  Arizona  and 
such  other  portions  of  the  country  which  have  no  outlet 
to  the  sea.  My  people  must  ship  in  aU  their  manufactured 
goods,  either  by  rail  or  by  trucks.  HCy  district  produces  a 
great  deal  of  mineral  products  and  agricultural  produce,  as 
wen  as  livestock  and  the  like.  Since  the  prices  of  these 
things  are  fixed  in  the  eastern  markets,  the  freight  rates 
necessarily  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  producers. 

Ariaona  is  Uesaed  with  great  physical  possibilities  and 
untold  stores  of  mineral  wealth  yet  to  be  exirioited.  Farm- 
ing communities  with  a  soil  as  rich  as  the  Valley  of  the 
Nile  and  a  climate  furnishing  an  all-year-round  growing 
season  enable  my  district  to  furnish  much  of  the  country's 
needs.  However,  our  prosperity  wni  be  hampered  if  too 
heavy  a  toll  is  taken  f  rran  mir  producers  in  excessive  and 
discriminatory  freight  rates. 

I  am  as  anxious  as  anyone  to  have  the  railroads  prosper, 
and  espedaHy  to  have  them  furnish  more  and  more  em- 
plosrment  to  railroad  men.  Some  brotherhoods  have  recom- 
mended the  passage  of  this  bill,  but  I  have  a  feeling  that 
th^  have  done  so  under  a  misconception.  No  doubt  they 
feel  that  there  will  be  more  railroad  prosperity  and  earn- 
ings to  be  divided  among  railroad  emidoyees.  I  doubt  very 
aeriously  whether  that  would  be  the  case.  I  believe  that 
if  this  bill  passes,  the  railroads  can  carry  the  business  which 
they  take  away  from  the  steamship  lines  with  the  present 
ndlroad  trains  and  crews.  On  the  other  hand,  the  addi- 
tional coat  of  living  caused  by  hii^er  freight  rates  would 
cause  railroad  emxdoyees  to  suffer  a  reduction  in  real  wages 
iBStead  of  thdr  contemidated  increases. 

ICr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  think  it  wise  public  policy  to  drive 
eat  of  bMSJnwtff  or  cripple  our  water  carriers.  We  built  the 
Panama  Canal  partly  that  we  might  have  ocean  carriers  to 
compete  with  our  transcontinental  rail  carriers,  and  thus 
regulate  rates  by  competition.  The  building  of  the  Canal 
was  a  big  investment,  whose  commercial  benefits  we  hoped 
would  accrue  perpetually  to  the  Nation.  If  we  pass  this  bill, 
we  may  be  i»«mtwAMng  the  commercial  benefits  of  that  huge 
InTestmc&t. 

I  have  been  asked  by  the  Legislature  of  Arizona  to  oppose 

~~-._tid8  measure,  and  requested  by  officials  of  the  State  livestock 

^^InaociatioDS  and  various  farmer  groups  to  voice  opposition 

to  it.    I  trust  the  House  will  see  fit  to  foUow  the  suggestion 

of  the  Intentate  Commerce  Comminion  and  deny  to  the 

nUroads  the  p«*»*«<*«<"«  this  measure  would  give  them. 


Strikes 
EirrENSIGN  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  TRANSUE 

<^  MICmOAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  13, 19Z7 

ICr.  TltANSUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pennission  to  extend 
my  remarks  was  obtained  because  my  request  to  speak  upon 
House  Resolution  163  was  not  granted.  This  important  mat- 
ter was  artittrarOy  limited  to  1  hour  of  debate. 

Tiys  rewlutlon  was  brought  btf  ore  the  House  in  such  a 
P'*^^^"*^  that  there  was  no  opportunity  for  amendment.  It 
propoeed  to  investigate,  among  other  things,  "the  efforts 
\tf  the  local  and  State  authorities  to  prevent  such  'sit- 
'  The  adoption  of  sudi  a  proposal  would  be  a 
upon  and  condemnation  of  the  local  and  State 


authorities  of  the  State  of  Michigan  !n  the  handling  of 
strikes  in  Michigan. 

This  resolution  is  directed  at  Michigan,  and  many  of  those 
who  espoused  it  have  criticized  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Michigan  for  the  way  in  which  he  has  proceeded  in  respect 
to  strikes.  Governor  Murphy  should  be  commended  rather 
than  investigated.  Those  who  have  been  so  free  to  criti- 
cize and  have  not  had  the  direct  responsibility  of  this  strike 
problem  have  asked  that  the  strikers  be  forced  from  the 
plants  with  gims  and  bayonets.  They  do  not  look  beyond 
the  strike  itself.  Consideration  by  the  House  of  the  sit- 
down  strike  without  taking  into  account  the  grievances  of 
those  lalwring  in  mass  production  would  not  tend  to  solve, 
the  problems  of  labor  and  capital. 

The  sit-down  technique  has  been  held  Illegal  by  two  circuit 
Judges  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  The  United  States  Senate 
has  passed  a  resolution  by  a  vote  of  75  to  3 — 

That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  so-called  sit-down 
strike  Is  illegal  and  contrary  to  sound  public  policy;  and 

That  the  so-called  Industrial  spy  system  breeds  fear,  suspicion, 
and  animosity,  tends  to  cause  strikes  and  Industrial  warfare,  and 
Is  contrary  to  public  policy;  and 

That  it  Is  likewise  contrary  to  sound  public  policy  for  any  em- 
ployer to  deny  the  right  of  collective  bargaining,  to  foster  the 
company  union,  or  to  engage  In  any  other  imfatr  uibor  practice  as 
defined  in  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

I  deidcure  the  use  of  the  sit-down  strike  technique,  to- 
gether with  the  spy  system,  and  other  unfair  practices  on 
the  part  of  employers.  There  should  be  some  forum  In 
which  the  present  disputes  could  have  been  fairly  adjudi- 
cated. In  considering  the  establishment  of  such  a  forum  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes  between  employer  and  employee 
it  has  been  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  rendered  on  May 
18,  1936,  where,  in  the  majority  opinion  In  the  cases  involv- 
ing the  Bituminous  Coal  Conservation  Act  of  1935,  the  Court 
said: 

Much  stress  Is  put  upon  the  evils  which  come  from  the  struggle 
between  employers  and  employees  over  the  matter  of  wages,  work- 
ing conditions,  the  right  of  collective  bargaining,  etc.,  and  the  re- 
sulting strikes,  curtailment  and  Irregularity  of  production,  and 
effect  on  prices;  and  it  is  insisted  that  Interstate  commerce  is 
greatly  alTected  thereby.  But,  In  addition  to  what  has  Just  been 
said,  the  conclusive  answer  is  that  the  evils  are  all  local  evils  over 
which  thf  Federal  Government  has  no  legislative  control.  The  re- 
lation of  employer  and  employee  Is  a  local  relation.  At  common 
law  it  Is  one  of  the  domestic  relations.  The  wages  are  paid  for 
the  doing  of  local  work.  Working  conditions  are  abvlotisly  local 
conditions.  The  employees  are  not  engaged  In  or  about  commerce, 
but  exclusively  In  producing  a  conunodity.  And  the  controversies 
and  evils,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  act  to  regulate  and  mini- 
mice,  are  local  controversies  and  evils  tdfectlng  local  work  under- 
taken to  accomplish  that  local  result.  Such  effect  as  they  may 
have  upon  commerce,  however  extensive  it  may  be,  is  secondary 
and  Indirect.  An  Increase  in  the  greatness  of  the  effect  adds  to  its 
Importance.    It  does  not  alter  Its  character. 

This  was  the  status  of  the  law  with  regard  to  labor  in  the 
manufacturing  processes  when  the  sit-down  strikes  began. 
Under  this  decision  the  Congress  was  without  power  to  legis- 
late in  regard  to  the  problems  of  employer  and  employee  in 
the  manufacturing  industries.  Under  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  of  yesterday  Congress  may  now  address  Itself  to 
legislation  dealing  with  the  settlement  of  such  issues  and 
disputes. 

Labor  in  mass  production  has  sought  collective  bargaining 
as  an  instrument  for  dealing  with  the  employers  in  mass 
I»t>duction.  The  employers  generally  have  resisted  the 
effort  on  the  part  of  employees  for  collective  bargaining  by 
methods  denounced  by  the  United  States  Senate.  Collective 
bargaining  has  been  espoused  and  a  law  has  been  passed 
by  Congress  declaring  in  effect  that  workers  shall  be  granted 
the  right  to  bargain  collectively  with  their  employers.  The 
Supreme  Court's  action  in  holding  this  law  within  the  Con- 
stitution will  bring  order  out  of  chaos. 

The  fact  that  sit-down  strikes  have  occinred  is  to  be  re- 
gretted. "Hie  fact  that  espionage  and  other  imfair  methods 
have  been  used  by  the  employers  to  prevent  unionizati(Hi 
and  collective  bargaining  is  to  be  regretted.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  attitude  of  employers  with  regard  to  labor  win 
change;  that  they  will  realize  that  labor  is  not  Just  another 
commodity  making  up  a  finished  product  but  that  labor  is 
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composed  of  human  beihgs  the  same  as  they,  having  the 
same  desires,  the  same  hopes,  and  the  same  aspirations.  I 
am  glad  that  there  has  been  no  bloodshed  in  the  handling 
of  strikes  in  Michigan;  that  we  have  not  had  another  Henin 
massacre  or  Homestead  riot;  and  if  there  is  any  element  of 
our  population  engaged  in  these  strikes  who  would  tear  down 
our  Grovemment.  it  is  satisfying  to  know  that  the  humane 
method  which  Governor  Muri^  has  pursued  in  the  settle- 
ment of  these  strikes  has  been  no  comfort  or  aid  to  them. 


The  Supreme  Court  Decision  Upholding  the 
Washington  Minimum  Wage  Law — ^What  Does  it 
Signify? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

i         or 

HON.  HENRY  ELLENBOGEN 

OP  j  PBNMSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  8.  1937 

Mr.  ELLENBOGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following: 

I  want  to  discuss  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  of  March  29,  1937.  upholding  the  law  of  the 
State  of  Washington  fixing  the  minimum  wages  of  w(»nen 
and  children — West  Coast  Hotel  Co.  against  Ernest  Parrish 
and  Elsie  Parrish.  his  wife. 

This  law  was  passed  by  the  State  of  Washington  in  1913. 
We  must  remember  that  it  extends  the  protection  of  mini- 
mum wages  to  women  workers  only.  In  previous  decisions 
the  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  legislation  passed  by  State 
legislatures  establishing  minimum  hours  for  women,  but  has 
declared  similar  legislation  for  men  mvalid.  For  instance, 
in  the  case  of  Lochner  \.  People  of  New  York  (198  U.  8.  45) . 
decided  in  1904.  the  Supreme  Court  held  unconstitutional  an 
act  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  New  Yoi^  which  provided 
that: 

No  employee  ahaU  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  tn  »  biscuit, 
bread,  or  cake  bakery  or  confectionery  establlahment  more  than 
60  hours  In  any  1  week,  or  more  than  10  hours  in  any  1 
day    •    •    •. 

In  its  decision  of  last  Monday  the  majority  of  the  Suprane 
Court  took  particular  notice  ot  the  fact  that  the  Washington 
minimum -wage  law  ai^lied  only  to  women  and  not  to  men. 
Chief  Justice  Hughes,  in  delivering  the  opinion,  emphasised 
this  distinction.  The  Court  expressly  stated  that  in  uphold- 
ing the  Washington  minlmxun-wage  law  for  women  it  did 
not  uphold  similar  legislation  for  men.  Chief  Justice  Hughes, 
in  speaking  of  the  wcHnan  plaintiff,  quotes  with  amiroval  the 
following  language  taken  from  a  previous  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court: 

Hence  she  was  properly  placed  In  a  class  by  herseU.  and  leglsla^ 
tlon  designed  for  her  protection  may  be  sustained  even  when  like 
legislation  is  not  necessary  for  men  and  could  not  be  sustained. 

The  decision  of  the  Washington  Minimum  Wage  case  is 
lmi>ortant.  because  of  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  the 
Ccmstitutlmi  oi  the  United  States  and  upon  the  SuiHvme 
Court.  To  understand  the  full  significance,  I  want  to  review 
briefly  the  previous  history  of  such  legislation. 

THB    SXmSMX    COUST    HAS    PRaVIOUSLT    HELD    THS    SAX>    LBGOBLAnOH 

irNcoNSTmrnoNAi, 

In  1913  the  State  of  Oregon  and  the  State  of  Washington 
passed  practically  Identical  minimum-wage  laws  for  women 
and  children.  Ihe  Oregon  law  came  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  1917,  Two  Hundred  and  Porty- 
third  United  States  Reports,  page  629.  Justice  Brandels  did 
not  participate  in  the  decision,  and  the  Supreme  Court  was 
divided  4  to  4  on  the  question  of  its  constitutionality.  Since 
the  Supreme  Court  was  equally  divided  it  was  not  able  to 
act. 

In  1918  Congress  enacted  a  minimum-wage  law  for  women 
and  children  for  the  District  of  Cohunbia.  This  law  came 
before  the  Supreme  Court  in  1923,  in  the  now  famous 


Adktns  case  (261  U.  8.  525).  Justice  Brandels  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  dedsicHi,  and  the  Supreme  Court,  by  a  ma^ 
JcHity  of  5  to  3.  declared  the  law  unconstitutiimaL  Chief 
Justice  Toft,  former  President  of  the  United  States.  Associ- 
ate Justice  H(dmes,  one  of  the  most  eminent  Jurists  of  aU 
times,  and  Justice  Sanford  dissented.    That  was  in  1923. 

In  1925  the  Supreme  Court  declared  unconstitutional  a 
similar  minimum-wage  act  (rf  the  State  of  Arisona  (.Murphy 
V.  Sardell,  269  U.  S.  530) .  In  1927  the  Supreme  Court  affaln 
declared  unconstituticxial  a  similar  minimum-wage  law  of 
the  State  of  Arkansas  (Donham  v.  West  NOson  Oow  273 
U.  S.  657) . 

The  same  question  was  again  before  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  case  of  Moorehead  against  People  of  New  York,  which 
involved  the  vahdity  of  the  New  York  minimum-wage  law 
for  women  and  children.  On  June  1,  1936,  the  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  its  decision  In  that  case  and  by  a  divi- 
sion of  5  to  4  held  that  act  unconstitutional. 

Justice  Roberts  sided  with  the  majority  of  the  Court  In 
holding  the  New  York  minimum-wage  law  unconstitutionaL 
It  must  be  remembered  that  only  12  days  prior  to  that — on 
May  18,  1936 — ^the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  a  case 
involving  the  Guffey  Coal  Act,  had  decided  by  a  vote  of  6 
to  3  that  Congress  had  no  power  under  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution to  regulate  wages  and  hours  in  mining. 

By  these  two  decisions,  delivered  12  days  apart,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  had  held  that  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion prevented  Congress  from  regulating  hours  and  wages, 
because  such  powers  had  been  reserved  to  the  States,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  had  decided  that  the  States  did  not 
have  such  power  because  of  prohibitions  in  the  Federal 
Constitution. 

"ho   MJUta  IAMB" 


This  created  a  condition  termed  by  President  Roosevelt 
a  "no  man's  land",  where  neither  the  Federal  Government 
nor  the  State  governments  could  legislate. 

TRS   PEESmENT'S    PBOPOSAI.    TO   BBOIO&NIZB   THB    ITWAfi    OOHSn 

Then  came  the  proposal  made  by  President  Roosevelt  to 
reorganize  the  Federal  courts.  The  President  insisted  that 
there  is  no  need  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  that  it  contains  sufficient  authority  for  Congress  to 
fix  wages  and  hours  hi  interstate  commerce.  It  was  re- 
called that  Chief  Justice  Hughes  had  said  that  the  Consti- 
tution is  what  the  Judges  say  it  is.  and  the  President  insisted 
that  Judges  be  placed  on  the  Supreme  Court  who  have  an 
-understanding  of  the  needs  and  conditions  of  the  present 
time,  so  that  they  will  sustain  the  power  of  Congress  to  deal 
with  national  needs  in  accordance  with  ttie  intoit  at  the 
framers  of  the  Ccmstitution. 

THS    WASHDMROir     MmtHmt-WAOB 


'»  TXSWS 

The  decision  at  the  Supreme  Court  of  last  Monday  up- 
holding the  minimum-wage  law  of  the  State  of  Washington 
is  proof  that  President  Roosevelt  ia  right  and  that  the  Con- 
stitution contains  ample  power.  Remember  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  now  ui^ield  an  act  as  ccxutitutional  which 
only  9  months  ago  it  declared  unconstitutional.  Remembo' 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  Just  declared  constitutional  the 
same  act  which  it  declared  unconstitutional  in  1923.  in  1925, 
again  in  1927.  and  again  in  1936.  Remember  that  the  Con- 
stitution has  not  been  changed  during  these  years.  Re- 
member that  even  the  Judges  have  not  changed  between 
the  decision  of  June  1.  1936.  declaring  the  wage  law  of  the 
State  oi  New  York  imconstltutional.  and  the  decision  of 
March  29.  1937,  declaring  the  same  law  passed  by  the  State 
of  Washington  constitutionaL  Both  of  these  decisiooi  were 
rendered  by  a  majority  of  5  to  4. 

In  June  1936  Justice  Roberts  sided  with  the  conservatives 
of  the  Court  in  declaring  the  law  unconstitutional.  Now, 
having  changed  his  mind,  he  has  sided  with  the  liberals  of 
the  Court  and  has  declared  the  same  law  constitutional 

It  is  remarkable  that  four  out  of  the  nine  judges  of  tba 
Supreme  Court  still  insist  that  States  do  not  have  the  power 
to  pass  minimum-wage  laws  for  women  and  children.  It  ia 
thus  clear  that  taut  of  the  nine  judges  of  the  United  Stataa 
Supreme  Court  are  definitely  determined  upon  a  narrov 
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eoBitmeticm  of  the  Constitution.  In  other  words,  we  h$,re 
four  Justlcas  bent  upon  denying  to  State  legislatures  and  to 
tbe  Congress  powers  which  the  legislatures  believe  they 
have  under  the  Constitution  and  which  must  be  exercised 
Kv  the  welfare  of  the  country. 


rawncm  iobskxs  bouw  BAuorcB  or  90\ 
Justice  Roberts,  by  siding  with  the  liberal  or  the  conserva- 
tive group,  thus  determines  and  controls  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  His  decision,  the  decision  of  one  Judge, 
made  the  New  Toric  minlmiun-wage  law  tmconstitutional  9 
months  ago,  and  his  change  of  mind  Bomt  days  ago  made  a 
similar  minimum-wage  law  for  the  State  of  Washington 
constitutional.  It  will  be  ctmtended.  therefore,  that  these 
decisions  do  not  reflect  the  meaning  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
totion  but  the  changed  opinion  ci  Justice  Roberts. 

The  change  of  mind  on  the  part  of  Justice  Roberts  lends 
support  to  the  statement  of  Chief  Justice  Hughes  that  the 
Constitution  is  what  the  Judges  say  it  is.  It  lends  support 
to  the  assertion  of  President  Roosevelt  that  the  Cmistltution 
needs  no  revision,  but  that  we  must  have  the  right  kind  of 
Judges:  Judges  with  an  enlightened  viewpoint  and  with  a 
proper  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  legislatures— State  and 
National— under  the  Constitution. 


axTUATioM  nr  W4 


CUUBT  HAS  MOT  CHAWOP  TRX 
CO  UU  AMD  THX 


or  THX 


Hw  President  still  insists  that  the  Coostitutton  contains 
the  neoessazy  powers  for  Congress  to  deal  with  national 
problems.  He  still  Insists  that  a  majority  of  the  present 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  refused  to  properly  inter- 
pret the  Constitution.  So  the  situation  as  regards  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Supreme  Court  has  not  changed. 

The  same  Justice  Roberts  who  changed  his  mind  regarding 
the  twtaitaniim  wage  law  on  May  6, 1935,  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  majorl^  of  the  Supreme  Court  which  held  unconsti- 
tutional the  act  of  Congress  estahliwhlng  old-age  retirement 
ptmnVma  for  railroad  emplojrees.  That  also  was  a  5-to-4 
decision  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  Justice  Roberts 
Is  wUUng  to  change  his  mind  regarding  old-age  retirement 
pensions  for  railroad  employees. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  so  far  failed  to  decide  the  constitu- 
tionality of  collective  barvatning  between  labor  and  caidtal, 
as  contained  in  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act,  and  imtll 
that  is  done  the  Federal  Government  Is  powerless  to  act 
concerning  the  sit-down  strikes. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  before,  there  Is  no  assurance,  and 
none  can  be  obtained,  that  the  Supreme  Court  would  ui^bold 
State  minimum  wage  laws  for  men.  Hie  decision  In  the 
QufTey  Coal  case  still  stands.  In  that  case  the  Supreme 
Court,  by  a  majority  of  6  to  3,  held  that  Congress  had  no 
power  to  legislate  concerning  wages  and  hours  in  coal  mining. 


WAGXB  AKB 


Bouas 


While  we  all  welccnne  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
which  extends  some  protection  to  women  and  children 
against  exploitation  by  ruthless  employers.  State  mlnlmion- 
wage  laws  for  women  and  even  for  men,  are  utterly  toade- 
Quate  to  deal  with  the  situation.  The  coal  miners  In  the 
Pittahun^  district  cazmot  be  paid  adequate  wages,  imless 
the  coal  miners  In  Kentucky  and  other  competing  States 
are  paid  similar  wages  and  ezUoy  similar  conditions  of  labor. 

The  sted  workers  tn  Pittsburgh  cannot  have  decent  wages 
and  fair  hours  unless  the  steel  workers  in  Birmingham,  Ala., 
are  paid  similar  wages  and  extended  equal  condition  of 
work. 

The  textile  wmters  in  Butler,  Pa.,  would  still  lose  their 
Jobs  If  a  shirt  factory  tn  Butler  would  move  to  Tennessee, 
attracted  by  lower  wages  and  longer  hours  prevailing  in 
the  South.  FUr-minded  emxdoyers  are  still  unable  to  pay 
decent  wages  to  their  empkijece  and  work  them  decent 
hoQis  If  they  must  compete  with  sweatshop  competitors 
who  wortc  men.  women,  and  children  long  hours  at  starva- 
tion wages. 

There  is  only  one  remedy.  That  is  the  establishment  by 
Cuuiieas  of  minimum  wages  and  maximum  hours  in  every 
State  la  the  Union.    Natkmal  minimum-wage  and  maxl- 


mum-hour  laws  are  the  only  protection  for  emidoyees  and 
employers. 

We  are  living  at  a  time  of  change,  economical  and  politlcaL 
The  welfare  and  prosperity  of  our  country  depends  upon  a 
higher  standard  of  living  in  the  United  States.  The  stazKl- 
ards  of  hours,  wages,  and  salaries  will  determine  the  welfare 
and  hapiHness  of  some  50.000,000  working  people. 

We  cannot  have  security  for  these  peoi^e  and  for  their 
employers  without  appropriate  legislation  by  Congress  for 
decent  minimum  wages  and  for  maximum  hours,  uniform  in 
application  and  enf orcible  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  MARTIN 

OF  COLOKABO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  AprU  14, 1937 

On  the  but  (H.  B.  1668)    to  amend  section  4  of  tlie  Interatat« 

Conunerce  Act 

BCr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  avail  myself  of 
the  privilege  of  extending  my  remarks  in  the  Rscord  on  the 
Pettenglll  ImU  in  addition  to  the  several  statements  made  by 
me  during  the  course  of  the  consideration  ot  the  bill  in  the 
House  today. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  bill  in  the  Seventy-fourth 
Congress  I  made  a  rather  lengthy  exiHanation  and  defense 
of  the  bin,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Congressional  Rbcobd 
of  March  24,  1936,  beginning  at  page  4280.  I  shall  be  much 
tffiefer  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  subcommittee  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee  held  lengthy  hearings  on  this  bill  durii^  the 
Sevmty-fourtb  Congress,  and  the  full  committee  during  this 
session  has  held  ample  hearings  on  the  bill.  I  attended 
every  session  and  heard  every  witness  at  both  of  these  hear- 
ings. I  did  so  for  the  reason  that  I  reside  in  the  Mountain 
States  area,  which  has  been  the  head  and  front  of  the  move- 
ment for  section  4  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  as  it  now 
reads  and  against  any  modification  of  that  section;  and  for 
the  further  reason  that  I  had  little  knowledge  of  the  history 
and  workings  of  the  section  aixl  felt  that  in  my  situation  I 
should  become  as  fully  informed  as  possible  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  whether  the  section  should  be 
retained  as  it  now  reads  or  modified  as  proposed  by  the 
Pettengin  bill. 

I  may  say  further  that  I  began  with  an  lmi»ession  of  bias 
against  the  IhII.  For  reasons  which  I  shall  try  to  make 
dear  this  position  gradually  gave  way  to  the  view  that  the 
long-and-short-haul  clause  in  section  4  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  ought  to  be  repealed  and  that  it  can  be  re- 
pealed without  impairing  rate  regidation  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  with  benefit  to  the  Mountain 
States  area,  which  has  been  so  active  in  preserving  a  status 
quo,  the  existence  of  which  is  of  no  benefit,  if  not  a  detri- 
ment, to  the  area  lying  between  the  Missouri  River  and  Uie 
Pacific  coast  ranges. 

At  this  point  let  me  say  that  nothing  I  shall  say  in  my 
remarks  Is  Intended  to  reflect  upon  that  great  ag«v;y  at 
Congress,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  I  have  a 
very  high  regard  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
which  is  celebrating  the  fiftieth  annivM-sary  of  a  great  and 
useful  service.  I  think  it  ought  to  be,  and  I  trust  it  will  be 
continued  as  an  independent  agency,  subject  to  no  othor 
department  of  the  Government. 

In  the  brief  time  allotted  me  I  cannot  discuss  the  many 
important  phases  of  railroad-rate  regulation  as  centered  in 
section  4  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  I  covered  most 
of  these  phases  quite  fully  during  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  m  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  and  this  discussion  wiU 
be  found  in  the  Congkessional  Rkcord  of  March  24.  1936. 
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beginning  at  page  43M.  In  this  discussion  I  must  limit  my- 
self largely  to  those  phases  which  involve  the  West,  with 
a  view  to  determining  whether  the  long-and-short-haul 
clause  has  benefited  that  area. 

Before  doing  so,  however.  I  want  to  mention  scnne  con- 
clusions which  I  have  arrived  at  in  my  study  of  the  question 
which  enabled  me  to  reach  a  decision  on  the  question  which 
may  be  of  benefit  to  others.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  ever 
reach  a  final  judgment  by  reasoning  trom.  particular  in- 
stances, from  railroad  rates  in  special  cases,  or  localities,  or 
at  various  times.  You  will  always  find  srourself  reasoning  in 
circles  and  getting  nowhere. 

As  an  example,  a  representative  of  the  State  ctf  Idaho  ap- 
peared before  the  subcommittee  and,  among  other  things, 
stated  that  in  an  area  of  that  State  the  apple  acreage  had 
declined  from  12,000  to  2.000  acres  during  a  given  period  of 
years,  and  this  was  attributed  to  excessive  railway  rates.  A 
little  later  he  stated  that  in  the  same  area  and  during  the 
same  period  potato  shipments  had  increased  from  20,000  to 
30,000  cars  annually.  These  two  situations  cancel  each  other, 
and  even  if  we  leave  the  potatoes  out  of  the  picture,  we  find 
that  the  apple  crop  decUned  under  section  4  as  it  had  stood 
in  the  statute  for  25  years,  being  apparently  of  no  benefit 
to  the  apple  crop. 

What  we  must  do  is  to  lay  hold,  if  possible,  of  some  funda- 
mental propositions,  concerning  which  there  is  little  dispute, 
if  such  may  be  found,  and  I  think  there  are  such,  and  then 
arrive  at  a  judgment  from  these  propositions. 

One  of  the  things  which  will  never  enable  us  to  arrive  at 
a  judgment  is  the  past  history  of  the  railroads,  the  good  old 
days  when  every  big  railroad  had  a  State  government  or  two 
among  its  assets  and  sent  its  lawyers  to  the  United  States 
Senate  and  placed  them  on  Federal  benches  and  subsidised 
public  oflicials  and  newspapers  with  railrocui  passes  and  built 
up  favored  shippers  with  rebates  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
In  the  language  of  the  comic  strip,  "them  da]rs  is  gone  for- 
ever." It  is  clear  to  my  mind  that  testimony,  a  large  part 
of  which  is  a  rehash  of  ancient  history,  is  of  little  value  in 
determining  what  ought  to  be  done  now  about  section  4. 

As  a  part  of  that  ancient  history  were  the  railroad  i^^wd 
grants  in  the  West,  going  back  60  and  70  years  for  an  argu- 
ment which  in  some  way  is  supposed  to  support  section  4. 
These  grants  for  the  most  part  have  long  since  been  dis- 
posed of  and  perhaps  much  of  what  is  left  is  largely  a  tax 
burden.  That  cookie  has  been  eaten.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  land-grant  roads  are  required  to  haul  Government 
traffic  over  the  granted  lands  at  50  percent  of  normal  rates. 
This  must  have  worked  a  large  saving  to  the  Govemmoit 
during  the  war.  So.  when  the  account  is  all  cast  up,  the 
roads  are  in  the  status  of  havmg  been  made  a  loan  60 
or  70  years  ago,  upon  which  they  must  pay  taiterest  forever. 
The  loan  is  gone  and  nothing  but  the  debt  remains. 

Nor  will  it  help  us  much  to  go  back  into  ancient  history 
on  rate  discriminations  and  abuses.  In  the  hearings  almost 
without  exception  the  opponents  of  the  bill  went  back  to  a 
time  when  the  railways  enjoyed  a  annplete  monopoly  of 
transportation,  and  were  as  well  a  political  power  in  the 
countJr.  and  had  not  accepted  regulation  as  they  now  have. 
I  remarked  several  times  to  witnesses  diulng  the  course  of 
the  hearings,  and  I  repeat  it  here,  that  I  considered  prece- 
dents of  more  than  15  years'  standing,  regarding  railroad 
conditions,  practices,  and  abuses,  and  certainly  precedents- 
antedating  the  World  War.  as  of  very  little  value  in  shedding 
light  on  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

I  find  corroboration  of  this  view  in  the  following  para- 
graph from  the  report  of  the  Federal  Coordinator  of  Ti'ans- 
portation.  Senate  Dociunent  No.  152,  Seventy-third  Congress, 
second  session: 

The  past  15  yean  have  been  a  period  of  great  cbange,  develop- 
ment, and  adjustment  In  transportation  not  only  In  this  country 
but  all  over  the  world.  There  has  been  an  extraordinary  growth  in 
the  use  of  other  means  of  transporting  persons  and  property  as  a 
substitute  for  railroad  transportation.  Two  of  these  means  are 
new,  the  highway  motor  vehicle  (3.000.000  trucks  daUy)  and  the 
airplane.  One,  the  pipe  line,  has  been  in  use  for  many  years,  but 
experienced  a  sudden  and  rapid  new  development.  Another,  car- 
riage by  water,  is  one  off  the  oldest  forms  of  transportation,  but  ham 


xecently  gained  a  relative  tmportenM  tn  ttia  country,  prtnelpally 
through  the  opening  at  tta«  Panama  Canal  and  the  Improvnnent 
of  inland  waterways.  The  electric  tranamlaaioa  line  trauaporto 
only  energy,  but  It  tends  to  reduoe  the  tnjaaparta$iiCKX  by  the 
railroads  of  atorBd  energy  in  the  form  ot  coaL 

Assuredly  the  railroads  know  to  the  full  the  meaning  of  the 
ancient  curse  that  the  sins  of  the  father  shall  be  visited  upcm 
the  son.  I  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  a  curtain  could  be 
drawn  on  railroad  history  prior  to  the  past  15  or  20  years 
there  would  be  no  oppositi<m  to  this  bill,  and  that,  notwith- 
standing the  past  history  of  the  railroads,  if  the  long-and- 
short-haul  clause  were  not  now  in  the  law  no  attempt  would 
ZK>w  be  made  to  put  it  in  the  law. 

Now  let  me  marshal  briefly  some  of  the  major  undis- 
puted facts  devel(^;)ed  by  the  hearings  which  enabled  me  to 
reach  a  decision  favorable  to  the  bill.  The  railroads  rep- 
resent an  investment  of  $26,000,000,000.  They  are  not  only 
the  first  agmcy  of  transportation  in  the  country  but  the 
only  IndispensaUe  agency.  The  record  Is  that  during  the 
World  War,  at  which  time  the  Panama  Canal  was  aban- 
doned by  the  muter  lines  to  enter  the  more  profitable  trans- 
Atlantic  traflic,  and  at  which  time  bus  and  tnjpk  trans- 
portation had  not  yet  developed,  the  railroads  transported 
both  the  ordinary  and  war  emergoicy  traffic  of  the  country. 
Under  the  Consolidation  Act  the  country  now  has  nfiwi 
transcontinental  lines.  In  a  war  emergency  they  would 
agam  be.  as  they  were  in  1917  and  1918,  the  principal  tnms- 
portation  arm  of  the  national  defense,  aided  now.  it  Is  true, 
by  motor  transportation;  but  water  transportation  would 
again  pass  out  of  the  picture.  Hie  Panama  Canal.  ev«i 
if  it  remained  in  commission,  could  handle  only  a  hatful 
of  Intercoastal  traffic. 

It  was  stated  before  the  committee  by  opponents  of  the 
bill  that  the  total  valuation  of  all  forms  of  water  transporta- 
tion, coastwise,  intercoastal,  and  imanrf  amounts  to  not  more 
than  three-fourths  al  a  billion  dollars,  as  compared  with 
$26,000,000,000  in  the  railways.  Yet  the  hitercoastal  ship- 
ping through  the  Panama  Canal,  representing  an  invest- 
ment of  less  than  $200,000,000.  has  taken  iM«cdcally  all  hi- 
tercoastal shipping  from  the  railways.  Since  the  return  of 
the  ships  to  the  Panama  Canal  after  the  World  War  their 
tonnage  has  increased  from  2.000,000  to  8,000,000  tons  per 
annum,  all  of  which  Increase  came  from  the  railroadi.  As 
the  chief  spokesman  of  the  water  interests  said  before  the 
committee,  "We  have  got  it  all  now." 

So  far  as  the  relative  social  and  economic  values  at  these 
two  t3rpes  of  transportation  are  conceined.  there  is  no  com- 
parison whatever.  The  railways  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
social  and  economic  life  of  the  Nation  and  of  every  com- 
munity, adding  to  the  value  of  every  community,  paying  a 
high  percentage  of  their  «H>m<T^g^  la  taxes,  emptoylng  high- 
type  and  high-paid  labor,  and  furnishing  the  only  constant 
and  dependable  transportation  service. 

At  first  blush  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  coastal  areas  are 
supporting  the  Pettenglll  bill.  Light  is  ttmywn  on  this  atti- 
tude of  the  coastal  areas  by  the  testimony  of  ICr.  Cart  D. 
Loos,  traffic  counsel  of  the  Southern  California  Riilt  Gto-ow- 
ers  Exchange,  who  made  this  statement  before  the  com- 
mittee, page  470: 

We  have  seen  the  perishable  traflic  grow  In  proportlooi  from  Ims 
than  16  percent  in  1930  of  the  total  weight  moved  by  tb«  trana- 
oontinental  railroad  lines  to  around  40  percent  now;  so  that  w 
today,  the  perishable  shippers,  are  paying  40  percent  ot  the  rafl- 
road  traflic  to  the  transcontinental  lines,  whereafS  IS  yaars  ^go  we 
paid  only  15  percent.  That  means  that  our  share  of  the  transpor- 
tation burden  Is  mcreasing  tremendously,  and  we  need  anything 
that  will  help  the  railroads  get  some  of  that  revenue  from  other 
soiuoes. 

It  was  the  same  thing  from  the  Lumber  Dealers  Associa- 
tion of  the  State  of  Washington,  located  in  proximity  to  the 
deep  water  of  Puget  Sound,  one  of  the  finest  hUand  bodies 
of  water  in  the  world.  The  head  of  that  association,  appear- 
ing before  the  subcommittee,  said  in  substance  that  liunber 
must  have  something  more  than  cheap  transportation:  it 
must  have  mailcets.  He  said  that  15  or  20  years  ago  the 
railroads  hauled  75  percent  of  their  lumber,  and  water  25. 
and  that  now  water  hauled  75  and  the  railroads  25.  and  that 
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the  nflnwd  mutet  as  a  cttstamer  had  declined  corre- 

Otber  repTCMntaUves  of  coastal  ports,  both  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Padflc,  took  the  posttloa  that  the  prosperity  of  the  ports 
dspended  upon  inlaiid  derelopment  and  ability  of  the  inland 
to  ship  lU  products  out,  and  that  they  believed  that  that 
Nsoie  would  be  achieved  by  permltttag  the  ralhroads  to 
roduoe  ntes  from  points  of  production  to  the  market  vaon 
than  thsy  can  now  do  under  the  lent -and-sbort-haul  clause. 

Now.  let  me  approach  more  ckMely  the  inland  angle  of  the 
eoBtroveny.  and  Z  shall  beHn  by  laying  down  this  proposi- 
tion: Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  long-and-short-haul 
clause  as  it  now  reads  has  been  in  section  4  for  37  years. 
industry  west  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  and  between  the 
liiislsstoipi  River  and  the  Pacifle  coast  ranges  has  stood  still 
or  has  dried  up.  irtiile  at  the  same  time  industry  has  in- 
creased and  multipUed  on  the  coast.  I  do  not  attribute  this 
romm^m^  of  arrested  progrees  to  the  kmg-and-sbort-haul 
clause.  I  simply  say  that  you  cannot  take  this  admittrd 
irt^ti*^iitura\  and  make  out  a  case  for  the  long-and-short-haul 


It  was  sUted  bef  cure  the  coomiittee  that  since  the  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal  moro  than  5.000  industries  have  died  in 
the  Ifississipiri  Valley.  An  <v)pooent  of  the  Ull  admitted  that 
a  steel  industry  had  been  transferred  from  Gary.  Ind..  to  the 
Pacific  coast  within  the  past  few  years.  It  was  stated  by  an 
opponent  of  the  biU  that  during  the  past  few  years  milling 
industries  had  been  transferred  from  Ifinnfapolis  and  St. 
Paul  ^  Buffalo.  It  wits  testified  before  the  committee  that  a 
Colorado  sted  r'*T*p^"T  was  unable  to  meet  Atlantic  coast 
competltian  in  steel  at  Houston,  Tex.,  and  had  to  withdraw 
tram  that  territory  when  its  common  carrier  was  denied 
f ourth-sectian  relief.  It  was  testified  before  the  committee 
that  western  sugar  could  not  compete  at  Chicago  and  8t. 
Louis  with  Philippine  sugar,  refined  in  San  Ftancisco  and 
carried  hy  water  through  the  Canal  and  the  Mississippi 
River.  Western  sugar  got  some  relief,  but  not  sufficient  rdief . 

As  bearing  upon  the  effect  of  the  loog-and-shart-haul 
dense  on  inland  transportation,  I  want  to  refer  to  what  is 
known  as  the  Transcontinaital  Rate  cases.  Mr.  Eastman, 
toward  the  dose  of  his  testimony,  said: 

TtM  ^lef  orlUelBB  of  wbat  th*  Oommiaiion  has  don*  has  anaen. 
I  think,  m  the  case  of  the  tranaeontlnental  ratea.  That  la  reaUy 
whan  thla  fliltV'**?"  centera.  It  iB  over  what  the  Oommlaston  has 
Oooe  In  refnatng  to  grant  relief  in  connection  with  thoae  trana- 
eeattnwital  rmfeaa,  and  I  think  It  might  he  of  Intereat  to  you  to 
aaaijmt  the  three  moat  important  caaea  In  regard  to  that  matter 
very  brlaOy. 

The  ftnt  one  waa  the  tranaeonttnental  caaea  of  1923.  The  appll- 
caatla  In  that  oaae  were  the  llnee  operating  all  the  way  actoea 
the  eouatry.  They  did  not  uadartake  to  meet  the  rates  at  the 
porta.  (Mark  that.)  What  they  were  undertaking  to  do  waa  to 
get  aome  of  the  tratte  that  waa  moving  from  Interior  polnta  to 
the  Atlantic  coaat  porta,  then  bjr  vaaatl.  Chicago  and  Omaha 
(OwMlia.  mlad  you).  wouM  he  given  the  aamo  rate  aa  Plttaborgh 
In  reaching  PaelAe-coaat  tanalnala. 

In  other  worda.  aald  the  Oommlaaloner,  theee  Weetem  polnta 
which  did  not  have  the  advantage  of  location  on  the  ocean  were 
to  he  piaoed  in  the  same  poaltlon  aa  Plttahurgh.  which  waa  rela- 
tively near  ttie  ocean  (but  neverthdeaa.  If  you  took  any  at  the 
Intermediate  deetlnatlona  such  as  Beno.  ^mkane.  or  X>enver,  then 
Pltteburgh  waa  to  continue  to  pay  a  higher  rate  than  Chicago 
and  Chicago  a  higher  rate  than  Oaaah*).  In  other  worda  theee 
■eateru  points  were  to  retain  aU  advantages  which  they  already 
had  In  location  m  comparlaon  with  their  eastern  ooi^tetltors. 
hut.  eo  f ar  aa  the  Pactllc-eoast  teimliials  were  cosioemed.  they 


to  he  put  iqion  a  paxtty  with  their  oompetltars. 

Tbe  application  was  denied  by  the  Commission. 
Now  I  again  quote  from  the  hearings,  page  454: 

ICr.  IfABTXM.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  there.    Just  what  section 
loet  by  the  denial  at  thsae  api^catlonsr    It  waa  the  Middle  West, 
Itnotr 
Commlskmer  Basiicah.  I  think  tt  waa  ttie  Middle  Weat. 


The  Commissioner  stated  that  he  did  not  indude  the  int»- 
mountain  ccMmtry  in  the  Middle  West,  which,  however,  in- 
cluded Omaha,  but  it  is  manifest  that  large  midland  centers 
and  the  transcontinental  railroads.  aU  of  which  traverse  the 
intennottntain  country,  were  the  tosets  Ur  the  denial  of  the 


The  next  case  mentioned  by  the  Commissioner  was  the 
commodity  Rates  to  Pacific  Coast  Terminals  case,  in  which 
the  application  was  filed  by  the  western  transcontinental 
carriers,  operating  west  of  Chicago,  covering  rates  originat- 
ing in  territory  from  Chicago  to  Denver  on  a  number  of 
products.  inrUirting  iron  and  sted. 

The  application  was  denied  on  the  ground  that  the  en- 
suing increase  in  business  to  the  western  transcontinental 
roads  crusting  at  western  points  of  production  would 
result  tai  eastern  rate  reductions  on  the  part  of  the  joint 
nOl-and-water  lines,  and  thus  no  benefit  would  ultimately 
result  to  the  western  carriers. 

If  the  commodity  rates  application  had  been  granted, 
the  rate  from  Denver  to  the  Pacific  coast,  the  Commissioner 
stated,  would  have  been  lower  than  from  Chicago,  which 
would  have  still  carried  the  Pittsburgh  rail-and-water  rate. 
The  application  was  denied.  It  was  not  necessary  to  ask 
who  lost. 

Tlie  last  of  these  three  cases,  the  Southern  Pacific  Trans- 
continental case,  was  denied  mainly  on  the  ground  that  the 
rates  would  not  be  reasonably  compensatory. 

Ttie  foregoing  and  similar  testimony  had  the  most  decisive 
influence  on  my  mind.  For  this  reason:  The  Mountain 
States  are  all  producing  States.  I  mean  by  this  that  what- 
ever they  produce  is  produced  in  excess  of  local  consump- 
tion. If  they  are  to  prosper,  they  must  find  markets  for 
their  excess  production.  I  became  convinced  that  if  it  were 
not  for  the  long-and-short-haul  clause  they  could  extend 
their  market  zones.  I  am  entirely  convinced  of  that.  The 
cases  I  have  cited  prove  it.  We  are  not  so  much  concerned 
over  rates  that  will  bring  things  in  as  in  rates  that  will 
take  things  out.  This  Is  my  reason  number  1  for  being  for 
this  bill. 

Another  decisive  fact  established  by  the  hearings  is  that 
the  low  water  rates  at  the  coast  are  already  there.  The 
inland  producer  cannot  c(»npete  now.  The  low  water  rates, 
v^ch  the  railways  cannot  meet  and  which  our  industries 
cannot  meet,  are  already  at  the  coast  ports,  and  the  midland 
industries  and  carriers  are  denied  the  opportunity  to  com- 
pete.  Defeating  the  bill  will  not  change  that  situation. 

So  the  fact  that  the  cheap  water  rates  and  the  resultant 
advantage  are  already  at  the  coastal  ports,  and  the  cer- 
tainty that  the  market  zones  of  the  western  area  are 
restricted  l>y  the  long-and-short-haul  clause,  have  had  a 
very  great  influence  on  my  Judgment. 

Now,  I  want  to  glance  briefly  at  the  only  question  which 
troubled  my  mind  at  the  end  ot  the  long  hearings  on  this 
Mil  In  1935,  even  after  I  had  decided  in  favor  of  the  bill. 
It  was  the  question  whether  the  long-and-short-haul  clause 
had  not  become  a  yardstick  for  the  measurement  of  railroad 
rates  and  whether  the  railroad  rate  structure  had  not  been 
built  up  around  it  and  whether  its  repeal  would  not  break 
down  the  mechanics  of  rate  making  and  throw  the  process 
into  oxifusion.  nils  doubt  was  fairly  removed  at  the  hear- 
ing before  the  Ck»nmittee  on  Rules  In  the  Seventy-fourth 
Congress  when  Commissioner  Eastman,  appearing  against 
the  bill,  stated  in  substance  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  would  have  the  same  powers  under  the  Petten- 
gill  bill  that  it  has  under  existing  law. 

At  the  recent  hearings  I  asked  the  Commissioner  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  repeal  of  section  4  on  the  pro- 
cedure and  the  power  ol^  the  Interstate  Ccmunerce  Commis- 
sion in  rate  making.  His  statement  was  that  the  Commis- 
sion could,  so  far  as  legal  power  is  concerned,  do  what  Is  now 
being  done,  menticming  the  power  to  flx  minimmn  rates,  and 
to  prevent  undue  prejudice  and  preference,  and  other  pow- 
en  conferred  by  other  sections.  But  he  felt  that  it  would 
be  considered  that  Congress  had  intended  to  liberalize  the 
law  in  favor  of  the  railroads.  Of  coiirse,  if  it  did  not 
liberalize  the  law  by  enabling  the  railroads  to  meet  compe- 
tition through  a  reduction  of  long-haul  rates  without  lower- 
ing intermediate  rates,  tliere  would  be  no  object  in  passing 
thebilL 

In  order  that  the  House  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
Commissioner's  views  on  this  important  phase  of  the  con- 
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tioversy.  I  quote  the  following  from  the  hearings  on  the 
pending  bill: 

Commlaaloner  SAansAir.  Now,  I  also  say  that  under  this  pro- 
posed provision  at  the  law  the  ConunlaBlon  could,  so  far  as  legal 
power  la  oonosmad.  do  aubstantlaUy  what  la  now  being  done,  by 
reason  of  Ite  power  to  suspend  a  change  In  rates  for  Investiga- 
tion when  one  la  proposed,  by  reaaon  of  ita  power  to  fix  mtnlnnun 
rates,  and  by  reason  of  its  power  to  prevent  undue  mejudlce  and 
prefMenoe,  with  the  csoeption  to  which  I  ahaU  rewr  later,  that 
In  a  suq>ciD8ion  at  that  kind  we  have  to  decide  the  case  within  7 
months  or  the  canrlera  may  put  the  ratea  In  effect  pending  our 
decision. 

Mr.  MABTnr.  Mr.  ■sahnan,  will  you  restate  what  you  juat  aald 
about  having  subetanMaUy  the  eame  power  under  thla  blU  aa 
under  the  present  law?  What  would  be  the  effect  of  the. repeal 
of  section  4  on  the  procediire  and  the  powers  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commtaton  In  rate  making;  how  would  It  affect  your 
procedure? 

Commlaaloner  Kaotuam.  That  la  Just  what  I  am  going  to  discuss 
now.  Now,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  as  a  matter  of  legal 
power.  I  believe  that  we  could  do  substantially  what  we  are  now 
doing,  there  seems  to  be  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  thoae  who 
favor  this  bill  that  we  would  not  do  what  we  are  now  doing,  that 
things  would  be  entirely  different,  and  that  by  reason  ot  our 
change  in  policy  the  railroads  would  be  able  to  secure  a  great  deal 
of  traffic  that  they  do  not  now  get  and  which  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  them. 

In  other  worda.  though  we  could  do  under  the  preaent  law 
what  the  railroada  want,  and,  in  my  opinion,  could  do  under  the 
proposed  law  substantially  what  we  are  doing  now.  It  seems  to  be 
the  belief  of  the  proponents  of  the  bill  that  we  would  not  do  that 
and  that  our  pnwttce  would  be  matolaUy  changed  In  a  way  that 
would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  railroads. 

The  Commissioner  then  states  that  the  reasons  for  the 
belief  of  the  carriers  that  they  could  increase  th^  tonnage 
through  the  change  in  the  law,  is  that  the  Commission 
would  have  to  assume  that  Congress  intended  a  more  liberal 
treatment  of  the  railways  in  the  matter  of  rate  making,  and 
that  shippers  and  communities  would  have  to  be  more  on  the 
alert  to  see  tliat  they  did  not  get  the  worst  of  it  in  the 
matter  of  new  rate  schedules  filed  by  the  carriers 

The  point  I  am  Twyiring  is  that  there  is  no  claim  that 
long-established  processes  of  rate  making  by  the  Commission 
would  be  so  disorganised  by  the  repeal  of  the  long-and- 
short-haul  clause  as  to  impair  the  work  of  the  Commission 
and  render  it  necessary  to  order  up  some  new  rate-making 
63rstem.  It  has  been  contended  by  the  opponents  of  the  bill 
that  it  would  deprive  ihe  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
of  the  power  to  fix  rates  which  were  just,  fair.  reasonaUe. 
nondiscriminatory,  nonprejudicial.  The  statement  of  the 
Commissioner  disposes  of  that  contention. 

Again,  on  page  440: 

Mr.  MARTnr.  Let  me  ask  one  more  question.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  the  long-and-short-haxil  clause  is  a  yardstl<A  whldi  enablea 
the  Commission  to  flx  and  to  adjust  rates — the  intermediate  rates 
as  compared  with  the  proposed  long-haul  rate — and  that  If  the 
clause  were  repealed,  the  ConunlBslon  would  not  be  permitted  by 
the  courts  to  lean  any  on  its  former  procedure  or  practice,  or  to 
render  decisions  in  rate  cases  which  indicate  that  although  the 
provision  had  been  repealed,  they  would  still,  nevertheleas.  be 
using  it  as  a  yardstick  in  the  making  of  ratea. 

Commissioner  EAsnajM.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  put  it  ixmt 
that  way.  but,  as  I  have  already  indicated.  I  ttiink  that  the  Com- 
mission, and  probably  the  courts,  would  construe  this  law  as 
having  been  passed  with  the  Intent  to  change  something  and  to 
produce  results  that  are  different  from  those  that  are  being  pro- 
duced now.  and  that  the  Commission  in  all  probability  for  that 
reaaon  would  pursue  a  different  policy  f rem  what  it  has  pursued 
In  the  past,  and  no  doubt  the  courts  would  be  Inclined  the  same. 

Another  question  asked  the  Commissioner  was  the  prob- 
able effect  of  repealing  the  reasonably  compensatory  clause 
of  the  fourth  section,  to  which  the  answer  was  that  the 
Commission  imder  its  power  to  flx  minimum  rates  now  has 
the  power  to  apply  and  does  apply  the  reasonably  compensa- 
tory standard,  outside  of  section  4.  His  objection  to  the 
repeal  of  the  compensatory  clause,  like  that  to  the  long-and- 
short-haul  clause,  was  that  it  might  be  considered  by  the 
courts  that  the  repeal  of  the  clause  was  expressive  of  an 
intent  that  a  more  liberal  rule  was  contemplated. 

At  the  hearing  before  the  full  committee  some  of  the  op- 
pcments  of  the  bUl  stressed  the  reas(mably  compensatory 
clause  as  being  of  even  greato:  value  to  the  shippers  than 
the  long-and-short-haul  clause.  This  view  of  the  reasona- 
bly compensatory  clause  had  not  been  so  stressed  at  tbs 
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fonner  hearings.  I  desire  the  Members  to  have  the  benefit 
of  the  CommisBioner's  views  on  this  clause,  and  the  foQow- 
ing  from  the  hearings  on  this  point  Is  self-ezplanatoxy: 


Mr.  Pitt  a 

to  aay  that  In  some  of  the  cases  where  the  CoDuniaakxi 

the  application  on  lU  own  motion,  it  waa  fotuad  that  tlie  proposad 

ratea  were  not  reasonably  compenaatory. 

Now.  in  the  hearing  thus  far  It  strlkM  ne  that  aoma  ot  the 
opponents  of  the  bUl  haw  arreased  the  value  of  the  re— enably 
oompenaatory  dauae  even  aa  agalnat  the  long-and-«hort-hsul 
dauae.  so  that  It  occurred  to  me  to  aak  what  effect  tt  would  have 
on  the  blU  If  the  reasonably  compensatory  clause  were  left  In:  tf 
the  long-andHliart-4uiul  dauae  waa  dropped  out  at  the  law  and 
the  reasonably  oompenaatory  dauae  waa  retained,  what  effect 
would  that  have? 

Commissioner  Mamtumm.  Why,  I  think  that  the  Commission  now. 
under  ita  power  to  fls  minimum  ratea.  haa  the  powai'  to  apply  and 
doea  apply  aubstantlaUy  the  reaannahty  compensatory  standard. 

I  think  that  the  Commission  can  apply  the  same  standarda 
under  its  power  of  fixing  minimum  ratea  under  aection  1  that  It 
now  applies  under  the  reaaonahly  compenaatory  provisions. 

Mr.  Maktim.  Is  It  your  statement,  then,  that  that  reasonaMy 
oompenaatory  dauae  la  of  no  practical  value  or  force  In  the  law 
and  that  it  oould  be  diq>enaed  with  as  long  aa  your  powera  ara 
unimpaired  In  the  matter  of  rate  making? 

Commlsatoner  EssntAH.  When  I  was  Coordinator  I  mads  a  re- 
port on  section  4.  I  think,  in  19S4.  At  that  time  I  did  suggest 
striking  out  that  "reasonably  compensatory'*  provision,  becauaa 
Congress  does  not  define  what  "reascmabty  compensatory*  means, 
and  in  aU  (tf  the  important  fourth-eection  caaea  we  have  a  tre- 
mendoxia  amount  ot  debate  between  the  partlea  as  to  what  It 
actiuJly  does  mean. 

Now.  I  think  the  Commission  reached  a  pretty  reasonable  om- 
dusion  and  a  prc^>er  condusion  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  thoae 
words,  and  In  view  ot  the  controveray  about  them  in  the  past  my 
first  thought  was  that  no  harm  would  be  done  in  striking  tham 
out.  I  later  retreated  from  that  position,  because  I  felt  that  if  Con- 
gress should  strike  thoee  words  out  after  the  Commission  had 
defined  them  tt  would  then  be  urged  with  a  great  deal  at  foroe 
that  Congraaa  fdt  that  the  Commission's  definition  was  wrong 
and  the  Commlaslon  should  apply  some  other  standard  to  tiM 
rates  for  the  longer  hauls. 

It  Will  be  seen  that  the  Commissioner,  while  advancing  the 
objection  to  the  repeal  of  the  reasonably  compensatory 
clause,  that  he  advanced  to  the  repeal  of  the  kmg-and- 
short-haul  clause,  to  wit.  that  it  might  be  coi^idered  by  the 
Court  that  the  repeal  of  the  clause  was  expressive  of  a  legis- 
lative intent  that  a  more  liberal  rule  of  rate  making  was  con- 
templated, yet  it  is  admitted  that  the  poww  to  make  the  rate 
reasonably  compensatory  would  ranain  in  the  law.  and  what 
is  more  imxwrtant,  is  being  exorised  now  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  under  sections  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  other  than  section  4.  For  brevity  I  have 
omitted  a  case  cited  by  the  Commissioner  in  which  the  power 
was  exercised  under  section  15  (a) . 

Mr.  6^?eaker,  in  view  of  the  tremendous  changes  which 
have  occurred  in  the  transportation  field  and  the  need  for 
relief  both  to  the  carriers  and  commerce.  I  would  be  inclined 
to  favor  the  repeal  of  the  fourth  section  even  though  it  spe- 
cifically and  in  terms  lessened  the  powers  of  the  Commission, 
but  when  my  apprehensions  on  that  point  are  aUayed  and  I 
am  assured  that  it  will  not  disorganise  the  administration  of 
the  law  and  will  not  deprive  the  Commission  of  any  neces- 
sary powers  to  regulate  railroad  rates,  every  doubt  is  resolved 
in  favor  of  the  bill.  If  I  should  be  mistaken  in  any  particu- 
lar, there  will  be  another  Congress. 

A  final  consideration  is  that  of  the  three  principal  forms 
of  transportation,  raUways,  highways,  and  waterways,  the 
railwasrs  are  the  only  form  which  is  <x  can  be  subjected  to 
the  restrictions  of  the  long-and-«hort4uul  clause.  It  is  not 
applicable  to  the  waterways,  and  it  is  impracticable  and  im- 
necessary  on  the  highways.  I  think  the  hearings  clearly 
established  these  facts,  but  I  have  no  time  for  the  detaiL 

In  sum.  the  railways  are  by  far  the  most  valuable  and 
dependable  form  of  transporti^ion  and  the  most  indispensa- 
ble transportation  arm  of  national  defense.  They  should  be 
fnftbVd  to  mf^int-fti"  thanselves  in  the  highest  i»acticable 
state  of  efficiency,  eq;>ecially  when  this  can  be  done  at  no 
cost  to  the  Treasury.  They  should  be  enabled  to  meet  the 
oompetitton  of  other  growing  forms  of  transportation  and  to 
equaUae  opportunities  of  every  section  of  the  country  to 
readi  the  great  msitets  of  the  country  with  their  products. 
Just  as  was  attempted  in  the  Ttenqpartation  cases  of  1922. 
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And  they  should  be  relieved  from  restrictions  which  prevent 
them  from  rendering  such  services  and  which  restrictions 
are  not  applied  to  and  are  not  applicable  to  competing  forms 
of  transportation.  Let  us  give  them  a  chance  and  see  what 
happens. 


The  Long-and-Short-Ha«l  Clause  of  the  Interstate 

Commerce  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  RE3HARKS 

OF 

HON.  GUY  L.  MOSER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  14, 1937 

Mr.  MOSER  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  this  day  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcord.  I  would 
flzst  take  occasion  to  state  this  privilege  was  requested  for 
the  reason  I  did  not  desire  to  prolong  debate  on  the  so-called 
Fettengill  bill.  H.  R.  1608;  take  up  the  time  of  the  House, 
and  only  repeat,  except  for  sentiment,  what  has  been  so  ably 
stated  from  the  floor  in  opposition  to  this  legislation. 

Recalling  the  days  of  my  childhood  in  Pennsylvania,  when 
canal  boats  transported  coal  to  Philadelphia.  I  too  recall 
their  disappearance  and  the  abandonment  of  the  canals  as  a 
means  of  cheap  transportation.  In  my  young  manhood,  I 
recall  the  tales  recounted  of  the  political  control  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's Assembly  imder  the  Quay  domination,  when  this 
cheap  transportation  was  passed  over  to  the  railroads,  in 
turn  creating  a  monopoly  on  transportation  and  ensuing 
Increased  cost  to  the  consumer. 

From  my  earliest  youth  I  recall  the  "pubUc  be  damned" 
policy  being  denounced  by  all  opponents  of  monopoly.  I 
have  never  learned  who  first  coined  that  phrase.  The  only 
place  I  have  ever  noticed  it  recorded  in  the  The  Life  and 
Times  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  by  the  late  and  Honorable 
Tliomas  E.  Watson,  some  time  a  Senator  from  Georgia. 
who  ascribed  the  phrase  to  a  certain  railroad  president. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  on  yesterday  we  listened  to  the  eloquent 
tribute  paid  Th(»nas  Jefferson,  by  both  sides  of  this  House, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  one  hundred  ninety-fourth  anniver- 
sary of  his  birth.  I  cannot  help  but  remember  today  the 
''public  be  damned"  phrase  uttered  by  a  contemptuous  rail- 
road president  of  another  day. 

The  railroads  have  stubbornly  resisted  the  all  too  apparent 
necessity  for  reduced  rates,  both  freight  and  passenger.  In 
the  former,  they  have  adamantly  cleaved  to  high  rates 
until  truck  competition  has  eaten  materially  into  their 
trmfflc.  Bootleg  coal  is  the  contemptuous  charge  hurled  at 
the  truckers.  In  my  district,  quite  to  the  contrary,  many 
tnickers  have  established  a  business  of  buying  anthracite  at 
legitimate  collieries  and  delivering  it  to  the  homes  of  con- 
sumers at  lower  prices  than  the  legitimate  coal  dealers,  rely- 
ing on  railroad  transportation,  can  meet  in  competition. 

ttt.  Speaker,  I  have  seen  the  advent  of  the  full  crew  law 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Adamson  Act  imder  President  Wil- 
son. I  have  seen  the  mammoth  locomotives,  exhibited  at  the 
county  fair,  with  their  vaunted  power,  lessening  the  neces- 
sity for  human  employment  inroportionately.  I  have  heard 
the  proponents  of  this  measure  predict  additional  employ- 
ment as  a  coDsequence  of  its  passage.  I  cannot  conceive 
mxh  to  be  the  ease  in  the  light  of  experience  and  precedent. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Yoiic  [Mr.  WassworthI,  a  pro- 
ponent of  the  bOI,  has  made  the  best  argument  against  it 
that  It  was  my  privilege  to  listen  to  today.  He  clearly 
showed  the  puipoae  of  this  legislation  to  be  in  the  light  of 
competition  with  cheaper  transportation  by  way  of  steam- 
dilp  transportation  and  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  Padflc 
coast.  Using  the  steel  industry  for  an  examine  and  point- 
mg  to  the  decoitralizatlon  and  the  centralization  of  popular 
don.  attributing  it  to  the  problem  <tf  transportation,  with 
leferenoe  to  the  seaboard,  while  I  may  not  agree  with  him 


entirely,  I  conceive  that  he  made  a  good  argument  against 
the  bill  he  was  supporting. 

The  Panama  Canal,  imlike  the  inland  canals  of  my  youth, 
is  one  that  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  a  princely 
sum.  Likewise  the  taxpayers  have  been  taken  for  many  an 
expensive  ride  in  the  developmeni  of  a  merchant  marine 
and  shipping  industry.  Shall  we,  the  Representatives  of 
these  taxpayers,  therefore  lend  our  support  to  a  measure 
purported  to  be  designed  In  opposition  to  what  has  been 
established  at  such  great  cost? 

Personally,  not  one  constituent  of  mine  nas  voiced  senti- 
ment either  way  on  this  proposal,  and  I  would  be  entirely 
free  to  follow  the  crowd  on  the  vote;  but  having  in  mind  the 
background  of  my  youth  and  the  denoimced  "public  be 
damned"  policy  ringing  in  my  ears.  I  am  against  a  policy 
that  would  make  possible  a  reduction  of  freight  rates  to 
meet  one  form  of  competition  and  at  the  same  time  leave 
the  door  open  to  soaking  the  public  on  short  hauls  where 
the  competition  proposed  to  be  met  does  not  reach  and 
cannot  serve. 


The  Palm  Sunday  Massacre  in  Ponce,  P.  It — Cold- 
Blooded  Murder  by  the  Authorities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  T.  BERNARD 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  14, 1937 

Mr.  BERNARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  friends.  I  have  here  an  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Post,  published  March  27,  1937, 
which  I  take  the  liberty  to  read,  hoping  that  it  will  make  you 
realize  the  necessity  for  this  body  to  conduct  a  Just,  impar- 
tial, and  fearless  investigation  of  the  cold-blooded  murder  by 
the  authorities  in  Puerto  Rico  of  many  peaceful  and  unarmed 
citizens  of  that  American  possession. 

HAVE  WX  rOBCOTTEN    1776? 

On  March  21  police  turned  their  machine  gixna  on  a  Nationalist 
parade  In  Ponce,  P.  R.    Seven  persons  were  kiUed  and  40  wounded. 

We  hope  that  Congress  will  initiate  an  Independent  Investiga- 
tion into  the  growing  unrest  In  Puerto  Rico.  Suppression  of  ths 
Nationalist  movement  seems  to  be  growing  more  bloody  and  is 
calculated  to  undo  the  good  effects  of  the  good-neighbor  poUcy 
In  Latin  America  and  the  removal  of  the  last  blenUah  on  that 
policy. — Ambassador  Caffery  at  Habana. 

Gov.  Blanton  Winship  has  promised  an  Investigation.  It  Is 
improper  for  the  Governor  to  be  in  the  position  at  investigating 
his  own  administration.  An  inquiry  of  that  kind,  in  which  the 
defendant  is  also  the  Judge  and  the  Jury,  cannot  command 
confidence. 

Four  Nationalists  were  killed  by  the  police  at  Rio  Piedras  in 
October  1935.  Two  Nationalists  in  retaliation  sliot  and  kUled 
Colonel  Riggs.  head  of  the  insular  police.  The  two  were  seized 
and  killed  by  the  police  a  few  hoxiia  later.  Is  then  to  be  law 
enforcement  or  perpetual  vendetta  in  Puerto  Rico? 

Wbat  of  the  severe  sentences  imposed  on  eight  Nationalist 
leaders  on  charges  of  conspiracy  to  win  independence  for  Puerto 
Rico?  Have  we  fcn-gotten  our  own  traditlozis?  The  Nationalists 
are  only  a  minority.  Oui  tactics  are  winning  sympathy  for  them. 
If  Puerto  Rico  wants  freedom,  our  answer  should  be  to  grant 
it.  Reply  by  machine  gun  is  unworthy  of  a  people  that  cherlshea 
memories  of  its  own  "seditious"  nationalists  In  1776. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Palm  Sunday,  March  21,  in  Ponce,  the 
second  largest  city  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  police  forces  fired 
with  machine  guns,  rifles,  and  pistols  into  a  crowd  of 
marching  Nationalists.  Seventeen  were  killed,  more  than 
200  wounded. 

The  Nationalists  are  the  most  militant  fighters  for  in- 
dependence in  Puerto  Rico.  Following  a  period  of  intense 
propaganda,  the  leader  of  the  Nationalist  Party,  Dr.  Pedro 
Albizu  Campos,  a  Harvard  graduate,  together  with  seven 
of  his  followers,  was  arrested  and  indicted  by  officers  of 
the  Federal  court  in  Puerto  Rico  on  sedition  charges.  On 
July  31,  1936,  the  eight  Nationalists  were  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  serve  from  6  to  10  years  In  the  Federal  peni- 
tentiary of  Atlanta,  Oa.,  thousands  of  miles  away  from  their 
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homeland.    An  appeal  was  entered  Immediately  but  the 
Judge  refused  to  grant  bail  pending  appeal 

The  public  sentiment  was  aroused  with  the  convictions  of 
these  men,  since  Dr.  Albizu  Campos  is  one  of  the  most  be- 
loved leaders  of  the  Puerto  Ricans.  A  fight  ensued  to 
free  the  political  prisoners.  A  defense  committee  was  or- 
ganized in  Puerto  Rico.  A  national  congress  was  also  caLted 
and  held  with  delegations  of  all  the  municipalities.  It  was 
decided  to  launch  a  united  defense  movement.  Hundreds 
of  puUic  meetings  were  held  throughout  the  island.  Puerto 
Rico  was  stirred  up. 

Simultaneously  a  campaign  for  the  liberation  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  political  prisoners  was  carried  on  in  the 
Spanish  section  of  New  York  City.  On  August  29  a  monster 
parade  was  held  In  New  York  with  10,000  persons  marching. 
as  reported  by  the  New  Yoiic  Times. 

The  government  ot  Puerto  Rico  headed  by  Oen.  Blanton 
Winship  decided  to  block  the  campaign  for  the  raising  of 
defense  funds  and  for  the  independence  of  the  island.  So, 
the  mayor  of  8mi  Juan  denied  a  permit  for  a  parade  that 
was  to  be  held  August  30  by  the  national  congress  and  the 
defense  committee.    The  parade  was  postponed. 

A  new  request  was  made  to  the  mayor  of  San  Juan;  he 
reconsidered  his  position  and  granted  a  permit  to  hold  the 
parade  on  September  6.  On  September  3  General  Winship 
asked  Commissioner  of  Labor  Rivera  Martinez  to  remove 
congress  president  Geigel  Polanco  as  legal  adviser  to  his 
department.  The  commissioner  refused  on  the  grounds  that 
Geigel  was  one  of  his  most  e£Bcient  em^^yees.  Geigel  being 
a  member  of  the  liberal  party  was  hired  by  a  coalitionist 
administration.  He  was  head  of  the  bureau  of  social  re- 
search and  responsible  for  the  most  advanced  social  legisla- 
tion in  the  Island  for  the  last  8  srears.  Geigel  resigned  his 
office  to  relieve  Rivera  Martinez  from  the  government's  pres- 
sore.  On  the  n^t  of  Friday,  September  4,  Colonel  Orbeta 
broadcasted  an  order  calling  off  the  parade.  He  said  at  that 
time  that  he  was  acting  at  the  request  of  General  Winship. 

The  president  of  the  defense  ounmittee,  Rafal  Torres 
Cordova,  and  Geigel  had  a  conference  with  the  chief  of 
police.  He  told  them  that  in  the  event  they  would  have 
held  such  parade  he  would  have  shot  both  of  than  down. 
They  filed  on  September  4  an  injunction  against  Winship 
and  Orbeta  in  the  San  Juan  district  court  but  it  adjourned 
the  hearing. 

Police,  soldiers,  and  marines  were  fully  equipped  with  tear 
gas  and  blackjacks  and  concentrated  ready  for  action.  It 
was  evident  at  that  time  that  the  Governor  was  antagonizing 
the  supporters  of  independence  to  Justify  a  collective  mas- 
sacre in  the  event  the  parade  was  held,  and  it  was  called  ott, 
although  more  than  $1,000  had  been  spent  for  its  prepara- 
tion. It  had  been  previousily  announced  that  in  the  parade 
were  going  to  march  members  of  the  different  political 
parties,  prominent  among  them  being  several  university 
professors,  and  Luis  Munoz  Marin,  a  leader  of  the  liberal 
Party. 

The  action  of  the  Govenmient  was  received  with  a  storm 
of  opposition,  both  editorial  and  otherwise.  El  Impardal  and 
La  Correspondenda  having  condemned  the  action  of  Win- 
ship.  But  the  parade  was  not  held. 

After  this  time  rules  w&re  passed  by  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  at  the  request  of  GenenU 
Winship.  pndiiblting  the  teachers  to  express  publicly  their 
political  or  religious  creeds,  and  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  was  forced  upon  all  college  professors 
and  school  teachers. 

Independence  supporters  were  discharged  from  the  Puerto 
Rico  Reconstruction  Administration — P.  R.  R.  A^— and  from 
other  public  ofBces.  A  reign  of  official  terror  against  Puerto 
Ricans  began. 

Juan  Juarbe,  secretary  of  Albisu,  mskeA  for  a  passport  to 
go  to  Argentina  on  December  1936.  The  same  was  denied  to 
him  by  Winship,  alleging  that  he  was  gtOog  to  campaign  for 
Indepoklence.   He  had  to  go  away  without  any  pattport. 

The  Nationalists  dedicated  all  thdr  efforta  to  fight  for 
the  freedom  <^  Dr.  Albini  Campos  and  the  others.  But  on 
January  31, 1937,  the  Nati<mallst  Party  held  its  annual  con- 


vention at  Caguas.  It  was  reported  as  the  largest  conven- 
tion of  the  party.  Thousands  paraded  throu^  the  city. 
Nothing  happened.  It  was  a  peaceful  parade.  Yet  the 
demonstration  showed  that  the  party  was  stronger  than  ever. 

On  February  12,  1937,  the  Boston  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals sustained  the  convictions.  Aa  i4>peal  was  taken  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  is  now  pending. 
Funds  are  still  needed  to  cover  the  expenses.  Having  the 
above  facts  as  background,  let  us  see  what  happened  at 
Ponce  on  Patan  Sunday. 

The  Nationalists  were  going  to  hold  a  meeting  and  a  pa- 
rade tn  Ponce  on  March  21.  During  the  meeting  tliey  were 
to  make  a  collection.  The  mayor.  Tonnes,  issued  a  permit. 
One  hour  before  the  time  set  for  the  parade  and  when  the 
demonstrators  were  ready  to  march,  the  mayor  canceled  the 
permit  on  frivolous  grounds.  As  Winship  pointed  out  in  a 
statement  Issued  after  the  massacre,  the  parade  was  called 
off  by  the  majror  at  the  request  of  Winship  and  Orbeta. 
General  Winship  went  out  of  San  Juan.  Colonel  Orbeta 
went  to  Ponce  and  concentrated  there  a  heavy  ptdioe  larob, 
among  which  he  included  all  the  marhiTM'  gunners.  For 
many  days  the  government  had  been  planning  their  action 
in  Ponce. 

Chief  of  Police  Guillermo  SoldeviUa,  with  14  policemen, 
placed  himself  in  front  of  the  paraders;  Chief  Perea  Segarra 
and  Sgt.  Rafael  Molina,  commanding  9  men,  aimed  with 
Thompson  machine  guns  and  tear-gas  bombs,  stood  in  the 
back;  Chief  of  Police  Antonio  Bemardi.  heading  11  polioe- 
men,  armed  with  machine  guns,  stood  in  the  east;  and  Chief 
of  Police  Esteban  Rodriguez,  commanding  12  men,  armed 
with  rifles,  placed  himself  in  the  west. 

The  demonstrators,  at  the  order  of  their  leader,  and  whUa 
La  Borinquena,  luttional  song,  was  being  played,  began  to 
march.  Immediately  they  were  fired  upon  for  15  minutA^  by 
the  police  from  the  four  flanks.  The  victims  fell  down  with- 
out an  opportunity  to  defend  themselves.  Even  after  the 
street  was  covered  with  dead  bodies,  policemen  continued 
firing. 

More  than  300  were  wounded;  several  were  klOed.  M^ 
women,  and  children.  Nationalists  and  non-Nationalists,  dem- 
onstrators and  people  passing  by,  as  well  as  the  peo|de  who 
ran  away,  were  shot.  They  were  chased  by  the  police  aiHl 
shot  or  clubbed  at  the  entrance  of  the  houses.  Others  were 
taken  from  their  hiding  places  and  killed.  Leopoldo  Tormes, 
a  member  of  the  legislature,  told  the  reporters  how  a  Nati<m- 
alist  was  murdered  in  cold  blood  by  a  policeman  after  the 
shootings,  in  his  own  arms. 

A  7-year-old  girl.  Georglna  Veles,  itrtiile  running  to  a 
nearby  church,  was  shot  through  the  back.  Two  women. 
Georglna  Maldonado  and  Maria  Hemandei.  were  also  killed, 
and  a  girl  of  14.  Carmen  Fernandez,  33,  was  severely 
wounded.  After  she  fell  down  a  policeman  struck  her  with 
his  rifle,  saying.  "Take  this;  be  a  Nationalist."  Maria  Her- 
nandez was  a  member  of  the  Republican  Party,  and  while 
running  away  was  clubbed  twice  on  her  head  by  a  pcdiceman. 

Several  of  the  wounded  have  their  arms  and  legs  frac- 
tured, many  of  them  non-Nationalista  and  having  nothing 
to  do  with  the  parade. 

Dr.  Jose  A.  Gandara,  one  of  the  physicians  that  assisted  the 
wounded,  testified  that  wounded  people  running  away  were 
shot  and  that  many  were  again  woimded  through  the  bade 
IXxi  Luis  Sanchez  nasqueri.  tonaa  pneideDt  at  the  Rotary 
dub  in  Ponce,  said  that  he  had  witnessed  the  most  borribia 
slaughter  made  by  police  in  defenseless  youth.  No  arms  wera 
found  in  the  hands  of  the  civlliana  wounded  zuv  in  the  dead 
ones. 

About  150  of  the  demonstrators  were  arrested  immadlaftdy 
after,  several  of  them  being  women.  Defense  attorneys 
Ramos  Antonini  and  Gutierrez  Franqul  asked  that  the  pris- 
mers  be  moved  frcm  the  police  headquarter!  to  the  Jail, 
because  the  poHcemen  armed  with  rifles  were  proroking 
them.  All  the  Nationalist  leaders  were  also  arrested.  They 
came  out  on  balL 

The  usual  speeches  at  the  funeral  were  called  off,  but, 
neverthekas.  they  were  delivered  both  at  Ponoe  and  at 
Among  the  speakers  was  B«v.  Hemandra  VaOsw 
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•  Protestant  prewber.  More  than  15.000.  as  was  reported 
by  El  Mundo.  assisted  the  funerals  at  Ponce  and  more 
than  5.000  at  Itfayagues. 

After  the  arrests  and  because  of  stormy  pubUc  protests, 
the  Qovemor  ordered  an  Investigation  but  issued  a  statement 
congratulating  the  poUce  forces  and  blaming  the  Nation- 
alists. 

On  March  34  Jose  A.  Bultrago  and  Antonio  J.  Colorado, 
known  Puerto  Rican  intellectuals,  and  Jaime  Benitez.  a 
professor  of  sociology  in  the  University  <rf  Puerto  Rico,  sent 
a  letter  to  the  Qovemor  which  was  puUished  in  the  daily 
press  condemning  the  Oovemment  investigatiim  as  partial 
f^j^  as  one  n^ch  commanded  no  confidence. 

El  Itaipardal  pobUshed  two  fiery  editorials  denouncing  the 
police  as  murderers  and  pointing  at  Wlnship  as  responsible. 
One  of  them  ended  with  the  words  written  with  his  own 
blood  In  the  sidewalk  by  a  dying  NaUooalist.  "Viva  la  Re- 
pobUca  (Long  Uve  the  Republic).  "Abaja  los  aseslnos" 
(Dcywn  with  the  aaaaslns).  La  Democrada.  political  organ 
of  the  Liberal  Party,  has  written  several  successive  edl- 
tortab  eondeomli«  the  massacre,  and  asking  for  the  ousting 
of  WlDshlp  from  the  Island  and  the  recall  of  Orbeta.  A 
protest  meeting  was  organlied  to  take  place  on  March  24 
by  members  of  aD  tte  polttloal  parties,  but  the  mayor  of  San 
Juan  denied  tiks  pennlt  Among  the  persons  requestlnt  the 
permit  were  KBtrtas,  president  of  the  Uberal  Youth,  an 
orpmtetloB  of  the  Liberal  Party,  and  Walter  Rivera,  a  Uw- 
yer.  SoetaUst.  member  of  the  otvU  serrlce  commission,  and 
aon  of  the  oommlBBloner  of  lalkDr.  Farther  Orjales,  a  Catholic 
prtest,  said  from  the  polptt  oti  Good  Friday: 

Tbm  pubUe  Juitlc*  enieifled  OBnturlM  »go  th«  Sctn  of  NMAreth, 
MMl  m  PUHto  lUoo  th«  pubUe  Justlo*  cruelflM  In  tl»  stncU  <!•• 
chUdrtn,  BMB,  Mul  womui. 


A  member  of  the  house  of  representatives  said: 

What  happenad  In  Ponce  is  wotm  than  what  happened   in 

Ithlopia. 
Martinez  Aviles,  former  candidate  for  the  senate,  assailed 

General  Winship.    Munoz  Marin,  on  arriving  in  Puerto  Rico 

from  Washington  on  Easter,  said: 

I  notice  that  the  pubUc  IndlgnatKui  for  the  wanton  UlllDgs  Is 
profound  and  unlvenal.  As  to  the  basic  catises  of  these  happen- 
ings. I  must  say  that  as  long  as  the  Oovemment  In  Washington 
should  continue  to  give  power  to  a  Korth  American  bureaucrat. 
who  h<pr»— <*  has  said  that  we  have  the  right  to  be  free  If  we  want 
to  be  free,  to  fight  the  pacific  and  orderly  defense  of  the  Ideal  of 
Independence,  the  said  bvireaucrat  would  be  Jeopardising  the  good 
faith  of  the  OoTemment  he  represents,  and  Increasing  the  proba- 
bUlty  of  the  occurrence  of  future  tragedies  as  the  one  of  Ponce. 
Men  who  renerate  the  memory  of  Oeorge  Washington  will  tinder- 
stand  this  historic  truth  without  an  argument. 

When  Munoz  Marin  speaks  of  a  bureaucrat  he  is  refer- 
ring to  Dr.  Ernest  Omening,  a  former  liberal.  But  he  said 
to  the  pms  boys  that  it  could  be  applied  to  General  Winship 
as  welL 

All  the  permits  for  parades  and  meetings  have  been  denied 
to  aU  persons  connected  in  any  way  whatsoever  with  the 
nationalists.  The  Governor  mobilized  the  regular  army,  the 
police  forces,  and  the  national  guard  subject  to  a  call  on 
Ptiday.  March  37.  at  midnight,  in  an  effort  to  terrorize  the 
people.  The  total  military  forces  stationed  were  reported  to 
be  IJMO  national  guards.  000  regular  soldiers,  and  1.000 
policemen. 

Civil  liberties  have  been  crushed  in  the  island,  and  Gen- 
eral Winship  promises  new  machine-gun  fire  to  disperse 
future  paradeSa 

Tlie  reports  of  the  Uhtted  States  newspapers  up  to  now 
are  baaed  on  Information  received  from  one  of  the  following 


(1)  united 

(3)  Associate 

(3)  Use  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico. 

(4>  The  ofBdal  bnreaa  In  Washington  In  charge  at  the 
affairs  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Both  the  United  Press  and  the  Associated  Press  have  in 
Puerto  Rleo  two  biased  agents,  enemies  of  the  independence 
movement.  La  Democrada,  in  its  edttlan  of  March  30.  indi- 
that  Barwood  Hull,  who  represents  United  Press,  hae 


a  patronage  job  in  the  P.  R.  R.  A.  and  that  his  son  is  work- 
ing for  General  Winship.  The  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  is 
one  of  the  persons  held  responsible  for  the  massacre.  The 
official  bureau  in  Washington  in  charge  of  the  affairs  of 
Puerto  Rico  Is  controlled  by  Dr.  Gruenlng,  who  is  actually 
also  an  enemy  of  the  liberation  movements. 

Aware  of  the  true  facts,  it  is  the  duty  of  sdl  the  conscien- 
tious and  liberal-minded  persons  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
test against  the  Government's  action  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  of 
Congress  to  conduct  an  immediate  and  impartial  investiga- 
tion. 

I  thank  jrou. 

Federal  Anti>Lynching  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

•p 

HON,  EDWARD  W.  CURLEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  J^EPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  AprU  14, 1937 

Mr.  CURUY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  month  lUnesi 
prevented  me  fn»n  attending  the  meetings  of  the  Congress, 
having  obtained  an  indefinite  leave  of  absence  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  House.  I  am  happy  to  return  in  time  to  give 
my  humble  support  to  this  sound,  humane  legislation,  which 
wiU  curb  the  vicious  crime  of  lynching,  and  check  the  flagrant 
violation  of  the  constituUonal  righU  of  dtliens  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

LAW  AlfD  OBOSB   MUST  VUVAn.  nt   kUMMXOk 

On  September  17  of  this  year,  the  NaUon  will  celebrate 
the  sesquicentennial.  or  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  adoption  of  that  great  document,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  It  is  the  organic  law  of  our 
great  country.    It  starts  with  the  preamble  that — 

We  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union,  establish  Justice,  Insure  domestic  tranquillity,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  for  ourselves  and  our  p>osterlty.  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of 
America. 

If  that  preamble  means  anything,  it  means  Justice  to  all 
and  not  a  few  people  or  group.  To  my  mind  it  is  intended  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  and  secure  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty to  all  the  people  of  the  American  Nation,  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  or  color.  It  was  never  meant  to  be  a  straight 
Jacket  to  shackle  .iustice,  so  that  lynch  law  would  prevail 
in  its  place. 

The  claim  of  State  Jurisdiction  proved  a  fallacy  In  the 
past.  For  after  150  years  we  find  mobccracy  and  lynch  law 
in  operation  in  a  number  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  It  Is 
plainly  evident  that  these  States  are  vmable  to  capture  and 
punish  those  responsible  for  the  inhuman  crime  of  lynching, 
according  to  the  public  record  of  such  cases.  What  is  this 
public  record?  Since  the  year  1882,  5,105  men  and  women 
were  tortured  to  death  by  the  brutal  method  of  lynching. 
Just  think  of  it.  What  a  frightful,  lurid  page  these  appalling 
crimes  made  in  the  public  records  of  our  American  history. 
A  record  of  shameful  outrage  against  all  decency,  law,  and 
order  which  can  never  be  blotted  out.  Why  do  these  in- 
human, callous  crimes  of  lynching  keep  cropping  up  so  con- 
tinually? Is  it  because  the  several  States  failed  to  provide 
the  police  protection  vested  in  their  public  ofllcJals,  or  is  it 
because  it  is  beyond  their  power  to  compel  those  in  authorl^ 
in  the  i)olitical  subdivisions  to  enforce  propex  respect  for  law 
and  order?  There  must  be  some  lack  of  cooperation  some- 
where, or  we  would  not  have  a  public  record  that  indicates 
that  in  99.2  percent  of  the  5,105  lynchings  involved  the 
lynchers  escaped  scot  free,  while  in  eight-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  aforesaid  Ijnichings  the  punishment  was  so  slight 
as  to  be  negligible.  So  that  past  experience  shows  from  the 
public  record  that  the  States  cannot  curb  lynching  nor  com- 
pel the  guilty  persons  to  respect  law  and  order.    Ckmgress. 
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therefore,  must  enact  a  Federal  law  to  square  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution.  In  my  (^Tinion.  the  Qavagan  bill 
will  carry  out  the  expressed  constitutional  provision. 

It  is  the  firm  bdief  of  many  thinking  citizens  who  have 
written  me  on  this  antiljmching  subject  that  the  protection 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of  all  citizens  is  a  Federal  obli- 
gation under  the  law.  But  the  opposition  to  this  htunane 
legislation  claims  "it  trespasses  on  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
States."  If  this  argument  is  correct,  why  does  the  record 
indicate  39  more  Ismchings  in  the  years  1935  and  1936?  In 
support  of  the  Federal  legislation  on  the  subject  we  find  on 
reading  section  1  of  amendment  XTV  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  that — 

No  state  shall  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law.  nor  deny  to  any  penon  within  Its 
Jurisdiction  the  eqvial  protection  of  the  laws. 

So  there  you  have  the  protection  right  in  the  organic  law 
of  the  Nation.  The  Oava^an  bill  will  provide  the  necessary 
provisions  to  enforce  recognition  of  that  right  to  protection 
of  our  cltlmu,  .  i 

So  that  American  Justice  deinands  the  adoption  of  this 
Federal  antUynching  biU  because  the  rule  of  law  and  the 
spirit  of  freedom  cannot  be  eonstantly  destroyed  by  cuch 
oowardly  aete  of  the  mob.  It  Is  deadly  polaon  to  our  Amerl- 
oan  system  of  democracy.  The  ghast^  record  of  outrageous 
crimes  of  lynchings  indicates  an  utter  disregard  and  eon- 
tempt  for  the  law,  Itieae  flagrant  vtolations  of  the  law 
have  no  place  In  our  Amturlcan  scheme  of  decent  organised 
society.  The  public  officials  authorised  to  protect  cltlsens 
and  enforce  laws  should  be  made  to  understand  that  "a 
public  office  Is  a  public  trust.**  If  that  trust  is  betrsjmd. 
then  they  must  answer  to  the  people  at  the  bar  of  Justice. 

The  critics  of  this  humane  lei^slation  object  that  It  will 
injure  the  basis  of  good  accord  and  of  respectful  cooperation 
between  the  States  and  the  Federal  Oovemment.  There 
are  others  who  believe  the  contrary  to  be  true.  That  ques- 
tion came  up  when  the  heinous  crime  of  kidnaping  was 
rampant  throughout  the  country.  Congress  passed  a  law 
permitting  Q-men  to  cross  State  lines  in  pursuit  of  the 
"kidnaping  racketeers."  And  what  happened?  That  gang 
of  cutthroats  were  landed  in  Jail  and  the  racket  destroyed. 
So  if  Congress  had  the  power  to  curb  kidnaping,  why  not 
lynching?  What  is  the  difference  between  lynchers  and 
kidnapers?  They  are  both  in  the  outlaw  class.  Pass  the 
Qavagan  bill,  and  it  will  strip  the  mask  of  cowardice  and 
brutality  from  these  public  enemies  of  the  law,  for  the 
"mob  hath  many  heads  but  no  brain."  You  now  have  a 
precedent  for  Federal  intervention. 

The  Constitution  is  not  a  strait  Jacket  but  meant  to  serve 
mankind.  I  am  in  favor  of  this  bill,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel. 
It  will  strengthen  assurance  to  persons  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  every  State  and  give  equal  protection  of  the  laws  to 
all  our  citizens  and  punish  the  crime  of  lynching,  the 
essential  purpose  of  the  act  being  the  protection  of  the  lives 
and  persons  of  citizens  of  the  Umted  States  and  other  per- 
sons against  unlawful  and  violent  fnterference  with  or  pre- 
vention of  the  orderly  processes  of  Justice  and  against  pos- 
sible dereliction  of  duty  in  this  respect  by  those  vested  with 
police  authority  in  the  United  States  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof. 


The  Long-and-Short-Haal  Clause 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

OF  ILLmOlS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  14, 1937 

ISt.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  favor  and  shall  vote  for 
the  Pettengill  l^.  The  railroads  and  the  railroad  men  in 
my  district  favor  it.    The  farmers  identified  with  Uie  Ftom 


Bureau  favor  it,  and  I  am  reasonably  certain  that  other 
farmers  favor  it.  Shippers  favor  it.  The  chamber  of  com- 
merce in  the  largest  ci^  in  my  district  favors  it»  and  hence 
I  shall  vote  for  it.  Above  all,  it  seeks  equitable  treatment 
for  rail  carriers. 

In  stating  my  own  position  aa  this  measure  and  the  reasons 
which  impel  me  to  support  it,  I  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

In  1830  we  had  but  40  miles  of  railroads.  In  1936  we 
have  250,000  miles  of  class  I  railroads  and  many  short  lines. 
The  empire  builders  of  other  generations  aided  by  such  In- 
ventions as  the  telegraph,  the  automatic  block  signal  system, 
the  automatic  car  coupler,  the  refrigerator  car.  the  air 
tHuke.  the  Pullman  car,  and  other  devices  made  the  rail- 
roads a  far-flung  domain.  Today  they  pay  nearly  $250,000.- 
000  in  taxes.  That  is  an  average  of  $1,000  for  each  mile 
of  track.  In  Illinois  alone  railroad  taxes  amount  to 
twenty-six  millions  per  jrear.  The  value  of  railroads  are 
estimated  to  be  twenty-six  billions.  Tliey  have  outstand- 
ing eighteen  and  one-half  billions  in  bonds  and  securities, 
held  by  one  and  one-half  million  investors.  In  the  peak 
year  of  lUO  the  railroads  employed  2JO0.0OO  bmu.  Today 
they  have  a  scant  million  on  the  pay  rolls.  RaUroads  are  la 
a  dlteaied  condition.  Of  the  class  I  roads,  TS  pwosnt  are 
not  earning  their  fixed  charges.  8  percent  are  able  to  re- 
finance, and  11  percent  continue  to  pay  dnrldeadi.  TJaif 
are  fixed,  national,  heavy-duty  Investment  which  Is  meticu- 
lously regulated  by  the  Interstate  Commeroe  Oomailssloa. 
Once  upon  a  time  they  wwe  In  healthy  condition,  paytng 
dividends  on  their  securities,  making  extensions,  and  pros- 
pering.   Today  they  are  sick.    Ttiere  must  be  a  reason. 

Forty  years  ago.  railroads  had  a  mcmopoly  of  transporta- 
tion. That  is  no  longer  true.  The  motor  car  has  Invaded 
the  transportation  field.  In  1895  there  were  but  four  auto- 
moMles  in  the  United  States.  There  were  no  trucks.  Bf 
1910  we  had  458.500  motor  cars  and  10,000  trucks.  By  1935 
we  had  22.450,000  cars.  3,550,000  trucks.  23jao  intercity 
busses.  5,000  mterstate  busses,  and  615,315  registered  trailers. 
Busses  in  1935  traveled  11.287.000.000  passenger-miles  and 
carried  387,000,000  passengers.  Triicks  carried  millions  of 
tons  of  freight.  All  this  was  business  diverted  from  the 
railroads  and  diminished  their  revenues.  Yet,  because  they 
had  a  fixed,  unmovable  plant,  their  charges  and  overhead 
expense  went  on  Just  the  same.  Nobody,  however,  contends 
for  one  moment  that  because  trucks  and  busses  have  di- 
verted railroad  revenues  that  they  should  be  «h»w«^i^  g^  g^ 
mode  of  transportation.  It  is  agreed  that  they  are  a  neces- 
sary part  of  our  transportation  requirements.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  they  have  diverted  railroad  revenues. 

Tears  ago  we  knew  nothing  ai  pipe  lines.  Today  there 
are  110,000  miles  of  such  lines  which  transport  gas  and  oil 
for  incredible  distances,  and  have  capacity  to  carry  the 
equivsJent  of  150,000,000  tons  of  freight  annually.  Pipe 
lines  have  diminished  the  use  of  tank  cars  azul  have  made 
heavy  inroads  upon  railroad  revenues.  Yet  railroad  ex- 
pense, because  of  the  fixity  of  the  plant,  goes  on  Just  the 
same. 

Gas  conducted  through  pipe  lines,  oil  through  pipe  lines, 
and  electric  current  carried  on  wires  has  gradually  curtailed 
the  use  of  coal,  and  in  so  doing  have  diverted  substantial 
revenues  from  the  rails.  In  1910,  when  our  population  was 
101.000,000  people,  raUroads  carried  403,428J64  tons  of 
coal.  In  1926.  wbm  our  population  was  about  110.000.000, 
railroads  reached  tl^r  peak  year  and  carried  5I2306.55> 
tons  of  coal.  In  1934.  when  our  population  was  125,000,000. 
their  tonnage  of  coal  dron>ed  to  364.060,051.  Conpored  wltli 
1926.  they  have  lost  the  revenues  on  218.000,000  tons  of 
coal.  Despite  this  diversion  of  revenues,  ttxe  fixed  plant  of 
the  railroads  must  be  maintained,  must  srield  its  increment 
of  taxes. 

In  the  last  10  years  we  have  witnessed  the  expansion  of 
the  airwa]^.  Fnm  a  few  passoigers  per  year  in  the  forma- 
tive years,  domestic  travel  by  air  Jumped  to  374,935  persons 
in  1930  and  to  746,946  persons  in  1935.  Before  the  days  of 
air  travel,  peogtle  Journeyed  by  ralL  Today  those  revenues 
are  lost  to  the  railroads. 
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A  Utile  more  tban  20  years  ago  there  was  no  Panama 
^Canal.  Shipments  from  east  to  west  or  west  to  east  across 
the  ccmtinent  went  by  nUL  Today  shipments  go  by  water 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Padflc  and  vice  versa  via  the 
Canal,  originating  in  the  United  States  and  destined  to  some 
other  point  In  the  United  States.  Ihe  water  carriers  using 
the  Canal  fix  their  own  rates.  In  1916  the  monthly  inter- 
coastal  shipments  via  the  Canal  averaged  but  258.000  tons. 
In  1935  the  average  was  2.059.000  tons,  or  at  the  rate  of 
25,000.000  tons  per  year.  Nobody  decries  or  takes  issue  with 
the  benefits  of  the  Cajud.  but  the  stark  fact  remains  that 
these  revenues  have  been  diverted  from  the  rails. 

A  few  years  ago  we  began  to  develop  our  inland  water- 
ways. The  cairital  for  the  Inland  Waterway  Corporation 
was  provided  out  of  the  United  States  Treasury.  Vast  sums 
have  been  expended  to  deepen,  widen,  improve,  and  make 
secure  our  water  courses.  All  this  was  done  out  of  the 
Public  Treasury.  The  Corporation  secured  boats,  barges. 
and  tugs,  ft^d  laimched  out  on  a  freight  business.  Today 
it  carries  millions  of  tons  of  freight,  and  while  everyone 
recognizes  that  waterway  transportation  has  a  distinct  place 
In  our  transportation  system,  jet  the  fact  remains  that  the 
revenues  now  accruing  to  water  transports  on  millions  of 
tons  of  freight  have  been  diverted  from  the  rails. 

It  must  be  apparent,  therefore,  that  little  by  little  com- 
peting carriers  have  taken  away  revenues  from  our  fixed  and 
immobile  railroad  plant  and.  like  the  dog  that  had  a  little 
bit  of  Its  tall  snipped  off  each  day.  it  became  very  sick.  So 
the  railroads  today  are  sick.  Meanwhile  the  holders  of  se- 
curities clamor  for  dividends.  Unemployed  railroad  labor 
seeks  to  be  restored  to  Jobs.  The  public  clamors  for  better, 
speedier,  safer,  and  more  improved  service. 

At  the  same  time  the  political  doctors  look  at  the  patient. 
ghaWi  their  heads  solemnly,  and  state  most  profoxmdly  that 
unless  the  railroads  mend  their  ways  and  recover  from  their 
illness  they  should  be  taken  over  by  the  Government.  As  if 
the  wartime  experience  was  not  a  sufficient  answer  to  that 
suggestion. 

All  that  the  railroads  ask  in  order  to  effect  a  recovery  is  to 
be  given  a  chance  to  recover.  All  they  ask  is  for  equality  and 
fair  treatment.  They  have  no  quarrel  with  water  carriers. 
Tliey  have  no  quarrel  with  trucks.  Every  railroad  ofllcial^ 
I  have  ever  met  fuUy  recognizes  that  these  competing  car- 
riers have  a  definite  place  in  our  transportation  ssrstem.  All 
they  ask  Is  for  equal  consideration;  and  one  way  that  the 
Congress  can  constructively  aid  the  condition  is  to  enact  the 
pending  Mil  and  give  them  a  chance  to  compete  on  eqiial 
terms. 

Oo  into  the  divlalOQ  yards  of  any  railroad  today  and  note 
the  *twwn*H*  of  idle  engines  and  rolling  stodc.  If  these  cars 
can  be  put  to  mk,  it  wlU  mean  employment  for  additional 
thfflifiinilt  of  rmilroftd  men.  As  an  example,  the  110.000.000- 
Urn  mercMe  in  railroad  freight  in  1984,  as  compared  with 
ISM,  aeoeunted  for  jobs  for  274)00  additional  railroad  men. 
Zaereaaed  tosuafe  through  fair  and  open  competition  will 
operate  In  the  same  fashion  and  augment  the  pay  rolls  of 
railroads.  Ttm  pending  Ull  will  give  them  that  right  to 
ndnoe  the  charge  for  a  Umger  haul  and  enable  railroads  to 
oompete  for  hiiitnif  at  distant  points.  That  will  mean 
extra  men.  extra  trains,  extra  revenues,  and  a  gradual  im- 
ptOffBMOt  in  the  oondition  of  the  patient. 

AH  throagb  the  dlscwssion  of  the  bill  we  have  emphasiaed 
tbe  tnterest  of  the  railroads  in  this  measure.  As  a  matter  of 
•trkt  fact,  this  bill  is  esiimtiilly  in  the  interest  of  the  shipper 
aiid  the  coBsunier.  In  snpport  of  that  contention  I  cite  two 
cases.  Ih  1931  railroads  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
CoBuniaslon  for  the  rti^t  to  reduce  the  rates  on  sugar  from 
fian  Vtandsoo  to  Cliieago  from  84  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
to  02  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  In  1932  the  I.  C.  C.  draled 
the  appUcattan.  In  1933  the  ease  was  reargued  and  the  order 
entered  to  grant  the  reduced  rate.  It  was  a  long,  cumber- 
aome.  and  expensive  procedure.  Tears  of  good  time  were 
wasted  in  effecting  this  reduction.  Who  were  the  real  par- 
ties m  liitersst  in  this  case?  Ihe  railroads  and  shippers,  to 
be  sore,  had  an  interest,  but  the  real  party  was  the  consumer 
in  the  great  landlocked  empire  of  the  Middle  West,  who  had 


a  chance  to  benefit  ty  a  reduction  in  freight  rates.  Inci- 
dentally this  interior  market  was  being  made  more  readily 
available  to  shippers  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  other  case  is  closer  home.  The  rate  on  grain  from 
Peoria,  111.,  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  by  rail  was  18^  cents  per 
hundred  pounds.  The  rate  by  barge  down  the  Illinois  and 
Mississippi  Rivers  was  6.1  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  exclud- 
ing terminal  services.  The  railroads  run  12  months  in  the 
year.  The  barges  operate  about  8  months  in  the  year.  The 
railroads,  in  1935,  petitioned  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  reduce  rates  on  grain  from  18  V2  cents  to  7%  cents. 
The  Federal  Barge  Line  resisted  the  petition  and  the  relief 
was  finally  denied  In  an  I.  C.  C.  decision  handed  down  on 
November  15.  1935.  What  vast  benefits  would  have  accrued 
to  Illinois  com  farmers  and  to  farmers  in  that  territory  by 
such  a  rate  reduction!  Were  the  water  carriers  thinking  of 
the  farmer  when  they  resisted  that  application,  or  were  they 
thinking  only  of  keeping  in  effect  a  restriction  on  the  rail- 
roads that  would  permit  the  water  carriers  to  divert  revenues 
from  the  rails  at  a  rate  that  was  less  than  one-third  of  the 
rail  rate?  Such  a  reduction  for  the  long  haul,  as  in  this 
grain  case,  would  have  opened  up  wider  markets  for  the 
grain  farmers  in  our  territory,  but  the  relief  was  denied. 
What  more  need  be  cited  to  indicate  that  the  benefits  from 
the  enactment  of  this  bill  will  redound  to  the  farmer,  the 
manufacturer,  the  shipper,  and  the  consiuner? 

Intercoastal  water  commerce  already  enjoys  the  benefits  of 
low  rates  for  long  hauls,  rates  which  they  make  themselves. 
Prom  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  by  rail  is  less  than  half  the 
distance  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  San  Francisco  by  boat 
via  the  Canal.  Yet  one  can  ship  candy  from  the  seaboard  to 
San  Francisco  via  the  Canal  for  85  cents  per  hundred 
pounds,  whereas  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  by  rail  the 
rate  varies  from  $1.35  to  $1.60  per  hundred.  Where  is  the 
e<iuality  in  that  situation,  so  far  as  inland  shippers  and 
manufacturers  are  concerned? 

All  we  ask  for  is  equal  treatment,  and  the  enactment  of 
this  measure  will  be  a  forward  step  In  that  direction. 


Immediate  Necessity  for  Including^  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Upper  Harbor  in  the  9-Foot  Channel  of 
the  Mississippi  River 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DEWEY  W.  JOHNSON 

OF  UINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Aprtl  13,  1037 

Hi.  JOHNSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  now 
pending  before  this  House  an  appropriation,  the  final  one,  X 
believe,  for  completing  the  9-root  channel  In  the  upper 
Mississippi  River.  Present  plans,  as  designed  by  the  Board 
of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  call  for  completion  of 
this  great  project  by  the  end  of  1038.  The  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  wlU  spend  some  $150,000,000  in  the  construction  of 
26  locks  and  dams,  which  will  maintain  a  constant,  canalized 
depth,  under  all  conditions,  of  at  least  9  feet  of  water, 
throughout  the  662  miles  from  Alton.  HL.  to  the  head  of 
navigation  at  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul.  With  the  work  so 
far  advanced.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  Congress 
win  fail  to  provide  the  necessary  $25,000,000  with  which  to 
comiriete  this  work  as  originally  planned. 

Even  when  this  plan  is  completed,  however,  there  will  still 
be  lacking  one  of  the  most  vital  factors  necessary  to  the 
fullest  use  of  this  great  artery  of  conunerce.  which  Is  des- 
tined to  give  the  Northwest  and  Middle  West  their  long- 
needed  outlet  to  the  sea.  Surely,  it  is  understandable  that 
the  channel  can  hardly  be  expected  to  accomplldi  its  pur- 
pose without  an  adequate  harbor  at  the  head  of  navigation, 
where  millions  of  tons  of  freight,  even  now  potentially  avail- 
able, will  originate.    That  harbor  must  be  provided. 
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Minneapolis,  my  home  city,  has  now  a  small  terminal,  but 
very  limited  harbor  space,  although  there  is  quite  easily  ac- 
cessible some  9  miles  of  deep  water,  from  1,000  to  2,500  feet 
wide,  extending  through  the  very  heart  of  the  industrial  dis- 
trict of  the  city.  But  this  harbor,  which  has  been  called  by 
eminent  authorities  the  finest  inland  harbor  in  the  whole 
world,  is  blocked  off  by  what  the'power  companies  have  kft 
of  the  long-famous  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  This  Is  now  merely 
a  series  of  rapids,  harnessed  for  power. 

To  extend  the  9-foot  chazmel  into  this  fine  and  indi^>ensa- 
ble  harbor  it  is  only  necessary  to  build  two  locks  thxough 
these  rapids,  the  Palls  of  St.  Anthony.  Tbe  Board  of  Exigl- 
neers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  now  is  completing  an  engi- 
neering survey  of  this  project,  and  It  hoped  that  final  au- 
thorization for  the  construction  of  these  locks  will  be  given 
by  this  session  Of  the  Congress.  Since  it  will  take  more  than 
2  years  to  complete  these  locks,  it  is  imperatively  necessary 
that  this  authorization  be  given  now,  so  that  the  harbor  may 
be  opened  to  commerce  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  channel  Job  itself,  by  the  end  of  1938. 

Sevo^  economic  surveys  of  this  hioimr  and  its  possibil- 
ities have  been  made  and  now  are  of  record.  They  have 
been  made  by  eminent  authorities  and  conclusions  reached 
have  not  been  disputed.  Some  of  the  salient  features  of  these 
surveys  include  the  following: 

MUiy  of  the  huge  grain  elevators  of  BClnnei4)olis  are  on 
or  adjacent  to  this  North  Minneapolis  harbor.  Grain  and 
grain  products  will  constitute  a  large  vropaction  of  the 
down-river  tonnage.  Capacity  of  the  elevators  which  are 
practically  at  waterside  on  this  harbor  exceeds  164XX),000 
bushels.  The  world-famous  flour  mills  in  my  city  also  are 
on  the  river,  on  the  harbor.  But  that  is  a  vast  amount 
of  other  industry  which  must  be  served  by  this  harbor.  Of 
the  total  amount  of  tonnage  received  and  processed  In 
IfinneapoUa.  SS  percent  passes  through  plants  and  factories 
within  five  city  Mocks  of  this  harbor.  And  34  percent  of 
all  tmmage  forwarded  tram  Minneapolis  Is  himd^M  in  this 
same  area,  within  five  blocks  of  the  harbor. 

Not  only  that,  but  coal,  another  important  river  cargo, 
must  be  handled  through  this  harbor.  Of  all  the  coal  used 
by  Industry  in  Minneapolis.  44  percent  goes  to  plants  within 
five  blocks  of  this  harbor. 

What  this  really  amounts  to  is  that  5,475,000  tons  of 
freight  a  year,  received  and/or  forwarded  at  Minneapolis, 
will  pass  through  a  narrow  Industrial  area  not  more  than 
five  blocks  from  this  harbor. 

The  board  of  engineers  has  found  that  even  1,000.000 
tons  of  freight  per  year  will  Justify  the  Improvement  neces- 
sary to  tap  this  great  Industrial  district  by  boildhig  locks 
through  the  rapids.  This  construction,  it  is  admitted,  pre- 
sents no  engineering  difllcultles. 

I  wish  alio  to  show,  by  a  few  examines.  Just  what  neces- 
sary and  full  utilisation  of  the  9-foot  channel  and  the  North 
Minneapolis  harbor  will  meftn  to  the  shippers  and  to  the 
public  generally. 

The  rate  on  wheat  from  Minnem>oUs  to  Pittsburgh  now  is 
81  cents  per  hundredweight.  The  river  rate  should  be  only 
6  cents. 

The  rate  from  Duluth  to  New  York,  for  export  grain,  by 
the  rail-and-lake  route,  is  16W  cents  per  hundredweight. 
The  rate  from  Minneapolis  to  New  Orleans  should  be  ft 
cents— and  I  might  add  that  the  export  rate  is  about  the 
same  from  New  Orleans  to  Liverpool  as  from  New  York  to 
Liverpool. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  what  it  will  mean  to 
some  25  Midwestern  States  to  achieve  their  outlet  to  tide- 
water, to  be  iriaced  on  parity,  in  the  matter  of  water  trans- 
portation and  accessibility  to  world  markets,  with  seaboard 
States  now  served  by  the  Panama  CanaL 

When  the  channel  project  first  was  authorised,  in  1930, 
there  were  several  difflculties  which  prevented  the  North 
Minneapolis  harbor  from  being  Included  in  this  great  water- 
way. Tb  understand  wbj  the  principal  of  these  diiBculties 
no  longer  exists,  we  must  realize  that  even  In  the  last  5  years 
there  have  been  tremendous  strides  forward  in  the  use  and 
design  of  commercial  powerboats  and  barges.    In  the  old 


days  the  towboats  and  packet  boats  were  faiwulug  struc- 
tures, with  tall  stacks  which  necessitated  extensive  «'i«>fir^*yr> 
under  bridges.  This  was  one  of  the  objections  to  utilisation 
of  this  natural  harbor  in  Minneapolis.  There  are  seven 
bridges  spanning  It,  and  not  all  of  th«n  are  high  enough 
above  high  water  to  permit  the  conventional  28-foot 
clearance. 

But  due  to  the  improvements  In  river  craft,  it  te  now  no 
longer  necessary  to  raise  or  rebuild  any  of  these  bridges.  I 
will  explain  why. 

Dam  no.  1.  In  the  upper  channel,  is  located  in  ICnoeapolis 
about  4  miles  from  the  present  terminal.  For  upriver  tows, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  bring  the  regular  towboats  only  to 
the  locks  at  this  dam.  It  used  to  be  necessary  to  use  the 
powerful  but  unwieldy  towboats  to  l»1ng  the  barges  all  the 
way  to  the  terminal,  and  then  to  use  these  great  powerboats 
for  switching  purposes  as  well.  That  day  is  past.  Now  the 
towboat  need  on^  uncouple  from  its  tow  of  six  or  eight 
barges  at  the  lock  of  dam  no.  1  and  couple  up  with  a  waiting 
tow  to  be  conv^ed  downstream  and  to  the  markets  ot  the 
world.    The  switching  is  done  otherwise. 

The  arriving  tow  of  barges  would  be  shunted  through  the 
locks  by  means  of  small  but  powerful  Dlesd-engined  tug- 
boats. They  are  much  more  versatile  for  harbor  operations, 
move  the  barges  much  faster  than  would  be  possible  with  the 
big  towtjoats.  and  their  use  saves  a  great  amn^mt  of  time  at 
tenninals.  These  tugboats  are  low  enough  to  move  the 
barges  all  the  way  into  the  North  Minneapolis  Barbor.  under 
every  bridge,  without  the  slightest  difllculty.  The  lowest 
bridge  would  allow  6  feet  of  clearance  over  the  top  of  an 
unloaded  barge.  A  sUght  change  will  have  to  be  made  in 
one  toidge.  and  oDe  only,  to  widen  the  dlwtanpf  between  its 
I»esent  arches. 

Thus  the  former  bridge  difllcultles— and  they  were  the 
main  ones — no  longer  exist  We  only  need  to  rMTM\iw  the 
rapids,  and  the  work  must  start  soon  because  of  the  Immi- 
nence of  completion  of  the  9-foot  channel.  Without  this 
harbor,  Minneapolis,  the  largest  city  in  the  Northwest,  would 
be  crii^led  as  far  as  river  transportation  is  concerned.  A 
vast  amount  of  Industry  would  be  forced  out  of  business. 
Minneapolis  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  every  other  river  port 
in  the  entire  Mississippi  VaUey.  With  this  huge  amount  of 
industry  established,  anxious  to  expand  but  handicapped  by 
an  uneconomic  and  unffth-  freight  rate  structure,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  so  vast  an  amount  of  tonnage  be  throttled  by 
lack  of  adequate  harbor  facilities  at  the  head  of  navigation. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  know  what  Is  going  on  in  other 
cities  along  the  upper  river  to  reahae  that  industry  in  tlie 
Midwest  is  preparing  for  its  toevlUMe  but  toi^-delayed  ex- 
pansion. Private  terminals  are  being  built,  and  even  now  are 
utilising  the  experimental  6-foot  channel  eanyliw  boats  of 
the  Inland  Waterways  CorporaUon.  It  is  also  of  record  that 
this  Government-owned  corporation,  under  tbe  eflBdent  man- 
agement of  Gen.  T.  Q.  Ashbum,  iu  president,  has  ooosist- 
ently  maintained  a  standard  of  efficiency  unequaled  in  the 
history  of  river  tranqMrtation  In  the  United  States.  TntOc 
has  been  maintained,  the  public  has  been  elBcientl^  served, 
m  spite  of  this  theoretical  8-foot  channel,  which,  due  to  the 
droughU.  has  at  time  dwindled  to  less  than  4  feet  in  depth. 
It  is  this  condition  which  the  9-foot  «»A»«i«f|^4^^  astern,  the 
28  locks  and  dams,  will  definitely  correct.  The  dams  will 
maintain  the  9-foot  minimum  at  aU  stages  of  tbe  river  as 
long  as  any  water  at  all  flows  into  it 

If  our  country  is  to  protect  its  own  liinrafineiil  in  this 
system,  the  channel  to  the  north  city  limits  of  Minneapolis 
must  be  completed;  I  foresee  neither  doubt  nor  dUBculty  as 
to  that.  But  this  harbor  at  the  head  of  navigation  must  be 
utilised,  and  I  have  every  hope  that  the  Congrem  immedi- 
ately will  recognise  the  imperative  necessity  for  an  early 
authorisation. 

As  to  the  present  status  of  the  engineering  survey,  I  sub- 
mit herewith  a  letter  recently  received  from  Gen.  George  B. 
Plllsbury,  Acting  Chief  of  Knglneers: 

Hon.  Dbwet  W.  JoHMSoir, 

Bouse  of  Sepreaentativea,  Washington,  D.  O. 
Mr  DBAS  IfE.  Johmsoh:  I  un  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  March 
M.  19S7.  In  which  you  polBt  out  tbe  MlTantagw  vrtilch  would 
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r«sult  to  the  dtj  of  ICnneApoUs  from  ftn  extension  of  the  9-foot 
rhftTTTwi  In  tbe  Mlaslaslppl  to  tbe  liarbor  area  above  the  falls  of 
8t.  Anthony. 

The  district  engineer  at  8t.  Paul.  BClnn..  has  been  making  borings 
to  determine  accurately  the  foundations  available  for  the  struc- 
tures required  for  this  work.  As  soon  as  this  information  is  avail- 
able »nH  plans  and  estimates  of  cost  of  the  proposed  extension  of 
tbe  project  have  been  duly  perfected,  the  case  will  receive  the 
further  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors  and  a  report  made  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  of  the 
Senate  as  requested  by  its  resolution  authorizing  a  review  of  the 
prior  repents  In  the  case.  The  Department  wUl  give  the  case  all 
possible  expedition. 

Very  truly  youi*  »„,.»™^ 

Brigadier  General,  Acting  Chief  of  JBnyineers. 

It  l8  of  record  that  the  improvement  of  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi River  for  transportation  has  been  approved  and  de- 
manded by  practically  every  farm  and  grain  organization  in 
the  Northwest.  In  >  addition,  these  organizations  have  ap- 
peared in  Washington  in  support  of  the  North  Minneapolis 
Harbor,  because  the  farmers  recognize  the  necessity  for  ade- 
quate terminal  facilities  at  Minneapolis. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  pioneering 
done  by  Senator  Sbxpstxas.  who  has  been  responsible,  more 
than  any  other  one  man.  for  the  9-foot  channel.  He  had  the 
vlaicm  and  the  perseverance  to  awaken  the  public  conscious- 
ness to  the  necessity  for  this  great  Federal  project.  It  was 
Senator  Shipstxad  who  shewed  that  the  F^ederal  Gtovem- 
ment  must  take  the  lead  in  the  improvenient,  maintenance. 
and  utilization  of  this  natural  artery  of  commerce,  in  order 
to  give  the  landlocked  States  their  contact  with  the  markets 
of  the  world.  With  him  also  is  Senator  Lowdebw.  formerly  a 
Member  of  this  House,  and  I  deem  it  a  signal  h<nior  to  Join 
with  them  in  carrying  forward  an  enterprise  of  primary 
necessity  to  the  Northwest,  the  Midwest,  and,  in  acttial  fact, 
to  our  entire  country. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  B.  PETTENGILL 

OF  mOIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  13. 1937 


RADIO   APPi^T»»«  BT  HON.   PATRICK   H.   DRXWRT,  Of  VOL- 
OINIA.  ON  APRIL  9.  1837 


Mr.  pjSTrENOILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extoid 
my  remaito,  I  include  the  speech  by  our  colleague.  Hon. 
P4TUCK  HnriT  Duwkt,  of  Virginia,  delivered  by  radio  on 
April  9  at  the  Invitation  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
systMD. 

His  subject  was  The  President's  Court  Proposal  Should  Be 
Defeated. 

Mr.  DaxwtT  is  one  of  the  most  important  figures  in  the 
Democratic  Party.  As  Is  well  known,  he  is  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  National  Congressional  Committee.  In  that 
capacity  he  worked  untiringly  in  the  campaign  last  fall  for 
the  reelection  of  President  Roosevelt  and  for  the  election 
of  a  Democratic  Congress. 

His  statement  in  opposition  to  the  President's  Supreme 
Court  proposal  is  therefore  of  extraordinary  interest  and 
Importance. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Dbzwst's  official  position  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  his  speech,  for  clarity  of  expression,  excellent 
temper,  and  fine  courage,  is  a  splendid  defense  not  only  of 
the  Supreme  Court  but  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
It  contains  more  sense  in  fewer  words  than  anything  I  have 
seen  on  the  siAject.  At  a  time  when  parliamentary  govem- 
m«it  is  under  attack  throughout  the  world.  Mr.  Dkxwit's 
defense  of  the  constitutional  right  and  duty  of  the  Congress 
to  '^cooslder^.  on  their  merits  alone,  whether  measures  are 
and  expedient"  is  bound  to  reestablish  respect 


for  the  National  Legislature,  without  which  our  democratio 
institutions  cannot  long  endure.    I  hope  it  will  be  read  by 
every  American. 
Mr.  Dre WHY'S  speech  is  as  follows: 

The  suggestion  of  the  President  that  six  additional  Jvistlces  bo 
placed  on  the  Supreme  Court,  whether  unintentionally  or  other- 
wise, makes  possible,  if  the  suggestion  be  adopted  by  Congress,  a 
serious  change  in  the  fundamental  form  of  tbe  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

The  question  Is  not  necessarily  abstruse  or  obsciire.  In  Its 
final  analysis.  It  is  easily  understood.  It  Is  admitted  that  the 
pro|x>sal  does  not  call  for  an  interpretation  of  constitutional  law. 
The  college  president  and  the  man  in  the  street  may  express  their 
opinions  in  varying  phrases,  but  the  common  run  of  men  have 
the  Intelligence  and  the  will  to  make  the  decision  whether  they 
want  their  power  In  their  Government  to  remain  In  their  own 
hands  as  fixed  in  their  Constitution  or  whether  they  desire  to 
yield  their  power  into  the  hands  of  another,  thereby  establishing 
a  poesibillty  of  the  ultimate  loss  of  all  their  power  and  a  precedent 
that  might  conceivably,  in  the  hands  of  a  man  not  as  able  and 
honest  as  our  present  Executive,  be  used  adversely  to  their 
interests. 

The  provision  of  the  Constitution  contained  in  article  II,  sec- 
tion 3,  reads:  "He  (the  President)  shall  from  time  to  time  reccun- 
mend  to  their  consideration  (the  Congress)  such  measures  as  he 
shall  Judge  necessary  and  exp>edient."  In  the  exercise  of  this 
constitutional  privilege  the  President  sent  his  message  concerning 
the  Supreme  Court,  for  these  remarks  will  only  apply  to  this  one 
subject.  Having  done  his  duty  as  the  Executive  in  recommending 
this  measure,  which  he  Judged  "necessary  and  expedient".  It  then 
becomes  my  duty  and  the  duty  of  other  Members  of  the  Congress 
to  give  the  recommendation  careful  and  consclentio\is  considera- 
tion. If  the  Members  of  the  Congress  reach  the  conclusion  that 
the  proposal  is  neither  necessary  nor  expedient,  then  clearly  under 
their  oath  it  is  their  duty  to  well  and  faithfully  discharge  that 
duty  by  opposing  the  legislation  suggested.  There  Is  no  occasion 
for  harsh  or  contemptuous  reference  by  either  the  proponent 
or  the  opponent  of  recommended  legislation.  Each  under  the 
oath  of  his  office  has  his  duty  to  perform,  one  to  recommend,  the 
other  to  consider.  Then  the  latter  enacts  or  refuses  to  enact  nicb 
legislation. 

It  seems  strange  that  such  a  plain  and  simple  statement  should 
have  to  be  made,  but  when  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  of  equal  dignity  In  our  form  of  govemment,  with 
the  Executive  and  the  judiciary,  and  outstanding  citizens  of  the 
country,  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  at  heart,  are  classed, 
because  of  their  opposition  to  this  legislation,  as  "the  same  ele- 
ments oi  opposition"  which,  by  Inference,  attempted  to  prevent 
beneficial  movements  for  the  care  of  the  ill  nourished,  ill  clad, 
and  ill  housed,  then  protest  must  be  made  by  those  whose  Inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  action  is  thus  Impugned.  I  am  opposed 
to  this  legislation — for  I  believe  it  to  be  neither  necessary  nor 
expedient,  and  in  addition  it  establishes  a  dangeroiu  precedent  in 
our  form  of  govemment.  I  have  great  admiration  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  high  regard  for  the  dignity  of  his  office,  and  belief  In 
the  honesty  of  his  purpose  In  recommending  this  legislation,  but 
I  claim  for  my  office  as  Representative  an  equal  dignity  and  for 
myself  the  right  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  place  loyalty 
to  my  country  above  that  of  adherence  to  the  views  of  tha 
Executive. 

I  cannot  be  classed  as  being  a  part  of  the  "same  elements  at 
opposition"  that  opposed  former  policies  of  the  administration, 
for  I  gave  my  services  willingly  and  wholeheartedly  to  insure 
the  continuance  of  the  administration,  and  the  control  of  the 
policies  of  the  Government  by  the  Democratic  Party.  But  this 
proposal  is  not  and  should  not  be  made  a  subject  of  partisan 
debate.  The  issue  goes  too  deep  into  the  center  of  the  system  of 
the  Government  of  this  country  to  become  confused  by  partisans 
striving  for  political  advantage.  Every  citizen,  whether  he  be 
Democrat  or  Republican,  is  concerned  with  a  change  In  the 
administration  of  justice  as  between  man  and  man  In  our  courts. 
I  am  presenting  my  view  solely  as  an  American  citizen. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  regret  that  In  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  of 
the  most  eerlous  import  to  the  country  and  Its  people.  ther« 
should  be  broueht  Into  play  the  use  of  such  words  as  denote 
hostUlty.  There  should  be  no  "fight"  by  any  of  the  three  great 
divisions  of  the  Govemment  with  the  others;  each  has  Its  func- 
■  tlon  and  should  be  permitted  to  function  without  undue  Interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  one  with  the  others.  The  people  are  citizens 
of  a  common  country,  and  they  have  the  right  to  demand  of  each 
division  that  there  be  cooperation  for  the  general  welfare,  not 
antagonism.  And  the  people  are  demanding  that  this  proposal 
be  carefully  considered  by  the  Congress,  for  eventvially  It  may 
affect  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  this  country.  It  should 
not  be  hastily  adopted.  As  representatives  of  the  people.  It  Is  the 
duty  of  the  Congress  to  safeguard  the  power  of  the  people  which 
has  been  placed  in  their  hands  to  defend,  preserve,  and  protect. 
The  people  understand  the  illijBtration  of  the  three  governmental 
plow  horses,  and  they  agree  that  the  team  of  three  should  pull  as 
one,  but  they  have  not  yet  decided  which  one  of  the  three  Is 
•plunging  off  in  another  direction."  Everybody  was  agreed  that 
business  conditions  were  better,  and  the  field  was  being  well 
plowed:  or  so  they  thought.  This  proposal  did  not  come  from  the 
judiciary,  which  was  moving  along  in  the  way  It  had  always 
moved,  interpreting  legislation  as  to  its  accord  with  the  Constitu- 
tion; nor  did  it  come  from  Congress,  which  was  rtifharging  Its 
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dirty  as  test  tt  eould.  drafting  leglslatkni  for  tbe  wd/ara  of  the 
people.  Mo,  thU  proposal  came  from  the  Kzaetitlve.  and  tbe  Held 
has  not  been  plowed  since  its  receipt  by  the  Con^vas.  Little 
work  has  been  done.  aoiX  further  work  cannot  be  <k)aa  until  th^ 
Boatter  of  supreme  importance  has  been  <lecided.  Tbe  people 
would  prefer  tbe  picture  of  tbe  £^>lrlt  at  1^  ibm  patriots  movl^ 
forward,  heads  blgh,  and  keeping  step  to  brave  musk;  xw^tr  the 
Xolds  of  the  Nation's  flag. 

It  Is  essential  also  before  **«T«i«ing  tbe  question  «<  tbe  neeee- 
slty  or  expediency  of  tbls  proposed  legislation  to  rtfreah  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  Constitution  as  an  Instexunent  of  government.    Wse 

the  Constitution  intended  to  be  rigid  or  flexible?    Tbe  answer  Is 

and  this  goes  to  tbe  core  of  the  whole  question — it  was  Intended 
to  be  rigid  tintU  the  people  changed  It.  As  provision  was  nuMle 
In  the  dociunent  Itself  for  such  changes  as  tbe  people  deeiied.  It 
must  be  termed  flexible.  In  the  Constitution  Is  lodged  tbe  power 
of  tbe  people.  The  pe<H>Ia  gave  the  Oonstitutlon  to  tbe  country 
that  tbelr  rights  and  liberties  should  be  known  and  preserved  es 
they  gave  It,  and  only  tbe  people  can  take  it  away.  Tbete  Is  no 
other  power,  by  direction  or  indirection,  that  can  ffh^ny.  it  eaeepC 
It  be  done  by  tbe  will  of  the  pet^le  in  tbe  mannny  pwwcrlbed  vis. 
by  amendment.  It  is  said  that  the  prooess  of  chaise  by  amend- 
ment Is  hard  to  obtain.  That  is  tnie.  It  was  intentionally  made 
rtlfflrult,  for  the  express  reason  that  if  it  be  kept  rigid  until  tbe 
people  see  the  absolute  necessity  for  a  change,  then  there  will 
be  a  feeling  of  security  in  tbe  basic  law  that  will  tend  to  perma- 
nence of  our  governmental  institutions.  On  the  otber  hand.  If 
It  were  easy  to  change  It,  then  It  would  finally  become  not  a  oon- 
stitutlon but  a  code  ot  laws.  The  result  would  be  that  at  any 
time  a  sufficiently  powerful  taa^arltj,  carried  away  by  the  politi- 
cal enthusiasm  of  tbe  moment,  might  ignore  or  destroy  tbe  rights 
of  impotent  minorities.  Some  may  think  that  this  would  be 
desirable,  but  our  political  fluctuations  are  too  sudden  for  any 
man.  whether  he  be  at  the  bottom  or  at  the  top  of  political  control, 
to  take  a  chance  so  subversive  of  our  form  of  govemment. 

The  United  States  has  prospered  under  its  system  of  govern- 
ment. Starting  from  nothing,  as  might  be  said,  it  has  developed 
into  the  most  Important  nation  on  earth,  as  its  dtlaexNi  fondly 
believe.  The  Supreme  Court.  In  the  exercise  of  its  powers,  has 
often  passed  upon  legislation  desired  by  the  Executive  and  the 
Congress  and  declared  it  invalid.  Presidents  have  objected  »n<» 
Congress  has  objected,  but  the  Supreme  Court  has  replied,  "The 
will  that  prevails  is  the  will  of  the  people,  expressed  in  the  Con- 
stitution which  they  have  enacted",  as  was  ao  tersely  stated  by  a 
distinguished  student  of  o\ir  form  of  government.  And  this  same 
authority  further  said.  "To  construe  the  law — that  Is.  to  elucidate 
the  will  of  the  people  as  supreme  lawgiver — Is  the  beginning  myj 
end  of  their  duty."  Reference  should  also  be  made  to  the  re- 
marks at  James  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  has  been  called 
"one  of  tbe  deepest  thinkers  and  most  exact  reaaoners"  of  tbe 
Constitutional  Convention  of  17S7.  when,  in  addressing  tbe  Penn- 
sylvania Congress  of  1788.  he  said.  "Perhaps  some  politician,  wbo 
has  not  considered  with  suflksient  accuracy  our  pcditical  systems, 
would  observe  that  In  our  gov^nments  the  supreme  power  was 
vested  in  the  constitutions.  This  opinion  approaches  the  truth, 
but  does  not  reach  it.  The  truth  is  that  In  our  governments  tbe 
supreme,  absolute,  and  uncontrollable  power  remains  In  tbe  people. 
As  our  constitutions  are  superior  to  our  l^islatures.  so  tbe  pec^de 
are  superkH*  to  our  constitutions." 

Tbere  must  be  some  final  arbiter  In  whom  tbe  people  have  con- 
fidence to  render  the  final  decision.  Under  the  Constitution,  and 
under  their  oath  to  interpret  it  and  validate  an  legislation  eon- 
sonant  with  it,  for  all  the  years  of  this  Nation  tbe  Supreme  Court 
has  been  doing  its  duty  as  seemed  to  it  right  and  proper  in  render- 
ing its  decisions.  The  peoide  have  accepted  their  verdict.  8onM 
have  objected  to  Its  Judgznent  at  one  time  or  aiaother,  but  the 
people  have  seemed  content  to  abide  by  its  Interpretation  and  have 
received  it  In  good  faith.  No  one  knows  what  dangers  have  been 
avoided  by  this  wfllingneas  of  the  people  to  aooepfe  this  method  of 
settling  ttieir  disputes  and  disagreements.  So  there  bae  grown  up 
a  very  proper  regard  and  reverence  for  tbe  Court  and  a  very  deckled 
opinion  among  the  people  that  the  system  that  has  worked  ac- 
c^>tably  for  150  yeam  should  not  be  lightly  changed.  Some  will 
Immediately  say,  "the  system  will  not  be  changed — ^the  Supreme 
Court  will  still  have  its  power — no  change  Is  made  except  in  the 
number  at  Justices."  Ordinarily,  that  would  be  true  and  the  argu- 
ment would  resolve  itself  into  a  discussion  of  how  many  Justices 
there  should  be.  whether  the  Court  would  function  better  with  a 
larger  or  a  smaller  ntnnher.  At  this  time,  however,  when  tbere  has 
been  Irritation  manifested  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided 
certain  legidation  was  not  in  keeping  with  tbe  Constitution,  tbere 
would  be  reasonable  grotmd  for  assumption  that  tbe  propoeal  Is  put 
forward  In  order  that  such  legislation  would  be  declared  coostltu- 
ttonal  instead  cf  unconstltutlonaL  The  deeisloa  has  been  rendered. 
It  Is  final.    The  people  have  accepted  It. 

There  is  no  special  virtue  in  the  number  15  any  more  than  In 
the  number  9.  To  add  six  more  would  simply  Increase  the  cost 
to  the  people  in  that  they  would  have  to  hear  the  i»ypfp«y  of  stz 
more  than  now  constitute  the  Court.  Tbe  present  member^iip  to 
composed  of  men  learned  in  the  law.  with  years  of  ezpertence  and 
study  of  the  Constttutlon.  No  fault  has  been  found  with  tbelr 
abUlty  or  Integrity.  Any  matter  arising  under  the  Constitution 
eould  safely  be  left  to  tbelr  Interpretation,  except  legislation  some 
wish  to  beoome  the  law  of  the  land  which  has  heretofore  been 
adjudged  unconstitutional  by  the  present  judges.  Ihe  contusion 
to  Inescapable  that  it  to  boped  the  new  Judges,  if  appointed,  win 
render  a  different  interpretation  than  has  been  alrmdy  rendered. 
Otherwise  tbere  would  be  no  point  in  simply  enlarging  their  num- 
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ber.    Thta  to  nofv  vlrtaany  admitted  by  ■llmii 

proposal  testifying  before  tbe  SeiMte  oonmittae.    At  Ant 

were  certain  reasons  given  for  the  enlargement  of  tbe  OO^rt.  Mm 
tbe  azgument  was  shown  not  to  be  correct  in  its  etatemeat  of  ft«ts. 
tbe  real  aigument  was  then  advanoed.  vis.  that  it  was  rtsrtiil  to 
have  certain  legislation  dedarad  ooostitutloBal  wbleh  ImmI  vevl- 
ously  been  held  unooneUtutlonal.  It  then  neeaasarlly  teltowethat 
a  precedent  to  established  of  "t^^^gf*^  the  number  for  the 
of  having  oertaln  legislation  declared  valid  which  would 
be  daeUred  Invalid.  If  thto  purpoee  eould  be  «*>«*>— iJWKt^  ^ 
adding  six,  it  could  be  acoomjdiated  by  addliw  rnnm  ahw  «w^^>w 
to  atuin  the  desired  result.  Vllti  ■frniwii  iiiesiiiiliM  Tnrtsiil  of  a 
rigid  Constitution,  flexible  only  to  the  will  ct  the  peopla.  loa  wvold 
have  a  constitution  subject,  not  to  tbe  wlU  of  ttie  peeirierbat  to 
the  win  of  the  SsecuUve  or  Cmgresa.  or  both.  In  tmedoa  would 
have  no  Consutution  at^aU.  such  as  it  to  now  for  yon  imild  hirre 
destroyed  it.  and  tbe  wiU  of  the  PresldeiH  beoouH  Uw  law  o<  the 
Und.  Thto  posaiblUty  to  cerUlnly  existent,  and  If  tbe  poaMbUltr 
becomes  an  accomplished  fact,  then  tbe  fundamental  foim  of  oiv 
Govemment  has  been  materially  changed. 
Why  did  tbe  XzecuUve  declare  thto  iegtoiatlan  to  be  iniiweijT 
.i*.*f*'*t  J*^  *****^  "**  "*•  propoeal  with  referenee  to  piadng 
addlUonal  Judges  on  the  Supreme  Court  was  tied  up  with  neon- 
mendations  for  district  and  circuit  courts.  The  rettsom  dvoi  m 
appUcable  to  the  recommendations  for  dlstrtet  and  dremt  eourte 
^  were  applied  generaUy  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Tet  Uie  reasons 
^ven  in  some  cases  were  appUcable  to  dtotrtct  and  dreult  eourta 
alone  and  were  not  appUcable  to  tbe  Supreme  Court. 

First,  reference  was  made  to  tbe  congestion  of  tbe  "^trte^ 
^to  was  easily  remedied  In  the  lower  courts,  but  it  was  found 
that  there  was  no  confastioa  in  the  calendar  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  therefore,  thto  reason  can  be  JtHiwtnatM  ao  &r  aa  the 
Supreme  Court  to  oonc«ned. 

Second,  it  was  proposed  to  make  tbe  Judiciary  more  elMtlc  br 
providing  for  temporary  transfers  of  circuit  and  district  Juctas. 
In  its  terms  thto  did  not  apply  to  the  Supreme  Court— It  refetred 
only  to  clrciilt  and  district  courts. 

Third,  to  furnish  the  Supreme  Court  practical  anslstenoc  in 
supervising  the  conduct  of  the  bvtslness  in  the  lower  oourta.  Thto 
was  to  be  done  by  establishing  the  office  of  a  proctor  and  in  its 
terms  did  not  make  applicable  to  the  Supreme  Court  the  neoeasitv 
of  six  additional  Judges.  «««— n-y 

Poxirth,  to  eliminate  inequality,  uncertainty,  and  delay  in  tbe 
determination  of  constitutional  questions.  No  Inequality  or 
uncertainty  was  shown  to  be  appUcaMe  to  tbe  Supreme  Ooiat  In 
its  determination  of  such  questions. 

As  to  delay  and  cost  to  litigants,  there  were  no  facts  cited 
to  show  that  16  Judges  would  take  any  shorter  time  to  decide 
than  would  0  Judges.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  probabiUties 
are  that  It  would  take  longer  for  16  Judges  to  determine  a  case 
than  it  would  take  9.  Certainly,  there  to  no  ground  to  be- 
Ueve  that  tbe  cost  to  litigants  would  be  any  less.  The  mocedure 
Involved  to  the  same  and  tbe  cost  would  probably  be  about  tbe 
same.  Tlierefore.  none  ot  the  four  reasoito  beoome  aDDlleabla  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  •ki'"*-^"*  ■« 

Why  did  tbe  Sxeeutlve  reeomnMnd  thto  legislation  as  '%n>adl- 
ent"?  Thto  word  has  such  broad  impUeatlODs  that  it  msy  be  said 
thto  question  was  answered,  not  qjeclflcaUy,  but  by  the  recom- 
mendation taken  In  its  entirety.  Attention  inlght  be  called  to  tbe 
fact  that  the  expedient  of  the  Iegtoiatlan  seemed  to  have  been 
overtooked.  However,  the  Attorney  General  in  an  addnw  bcuad- 
cast  on  February  14  probably  throws  light  on  this.  He  wanted  to 
know  in  a  rhetorical  question  why  the  Supreme  Court  **t«hW  be 
granted  a  "special  eaemption  from  tbe  plan",  and  be  said  no  cos 
had  explained  that  to  blm.  Maybe  no  one  was  preeuaptaoiw 
enough  to  think  that  tbe  Attorney  General  of  tbe  United  States 
should  be  infonned  that  the  Supreme  Court  was  tbe  Court  of  last 
resort  and  that  their  decision  was  llnal.  Then  he  eald  "what  than 
to  tbe  real  objection"?  Answering  hto  own  queetloai.  imUed  to 
hlnwlf  as  follows:  It  to  simply  thto:  "Those  who  wish  to  uieetB  le 
the  sutus  quo  want  to  retain  on  the  bench  Judges  who  may  be 
relied  upon  to  veto  progreaslve  measures."  If  thto  be  true,  tten 
tbe  corollary  to  true,  that  those  who  wish  to  dhaags  the  status 
quo  want  to  place  on  tbe  bench  Judges  who  may  be  relied  upon  to 
sustain  progressive  measures.  In  an  analyato  of  thto  statement 
the  flrst  trouble  arises  in  deflnlng  what  are  "progreaetve  measures  " 
What  are  "progressive  measures"  and  wbo  will  decide  what  is 
"progreaslve"  and  what  to  not  prqgressiver  Mot  every  nieesw 
that  someone  caUs  "progressive"  to  neceesarlly  "pvognasive''  in  tbe 
definition  of  the  word  as  it  exists  In  the  minds  of  aU  othem.  Our 
lunatic  asylums  are  fuU  of  peoi^e  who  are  there  iMw^nr^  they 
advocated  something  they  called  "pragrseMva"  but  whieh  every- 
body %la«  caUed  "nonsense."  Who  wUl  dedds  what  to  a  "pto- 
gresBlve  measiue"?  "Ay.  there's  the  rub."  Surely  the  Attorney 
General  would  not  blithely  xindertake  the  tremendous  i« 
bnity  of  deciding  what  measures  were  ptogreeslve  that  the 
might  be  relied  upon  to  sustain.  The  matter  has  not  baoi  i 
up  by  the  words  of  the  Attorney  General — only  the  real  , ,  .^un 
for  placing  additloruJ  judges  on  the  Supreme  Court,  which  here- 
tofore has  been  obscure,  to  now  brought  out  teto  the  l^t  of  day. 

But  tbe  matter  as  a  whade  has  not  been  stated  oomctly  by  ttie 
Attorney  GeneraL  Judges  should  not  be  plaoad  on  the  Supreme 
Court  because  they  can  be  "rdied  tq^oo"  to  veto  what  oimM  tK«»iv 
are  progreeslve  measures,  nor  becaose  they  can  be  reUed  opott  to 
sustain  what  some  think  m«  prggPfslie  msasuies,  Tha  arhae 
reason  for  app^nting  Judges  to  the  exact  antithesis  ot  thto  statt 
ment.  Justices  are  put  on  the  Supreme  Bench  to  declare  honestly 
and  CMMctentknisly  that  oertaln  legtoletloo  broi^t  before  them  to 
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IB  aeeetd.  or  1b  not  in  Moord  with  the  Ooostttation,  regardless  of 
wbaChor  anyon*  thmka  ouch  laglalatlan  to  piogreaalTe  or  not  pro- 


The  eharg*  Is  nuula  that  the  Supreme  Oourt  has  ustirped  the 
powers  at  the  laeeuUf  and  the  Oangreoa.  There  can  be  no  usur- 
pation toy  the  Court  ao  long  aa  It  decides  such  cases  as  are  brought 
before  It  in  aoootdanoe  with  what  It  thinks  is  the  law.  No  one 
charges  that  It  has  deliberately  selaed  and  used  offices,  functions, 
powers,  or  rights  which  belonged  to  other  dlrlsions  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  charge  to  merelj  that  Its  decision  to  not  the  decision 
sonw  others  might  have  made.  Usorpation,  if  usurpation  there  be, 
can  be  tar  mote  readily  applied  to  other  divisions  of  the  Govern- 
ment, for  the  proposal  would  usurp— not  merely  the  power  of  the 
Supreme  Court  but  what  to  far  more  important — it  woiild  usurp 
the  power  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  llie  Supreme  Court 
was  intended  by  the  founders  to  protect  the  people  of  the  States 
from  the  usurpation  of  power  by  the  Executive,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Cmgress,  on  the  other.  So  thto  device  of  government, 
new  departure  as  it  was  from  other  governmental  systems,  was 
made  into  an  independent  Judiciary  when,  by  unanimous  vote  in 
the  Convention  ct  17g7,  the  Judges  were  appointed  for  life  and 
became  independent  of  legtolative  or  Executive  control.  The  Presi- 
dent's proposal  destroys  that  independence  whenever  the  Executive 
and  Congress  legislate  to  provide  such  a  number  of  additional 
Judges  that  the  duly  considered  views  of  incumbent  Judges  may  be 
overridden.  It  to  true  that  their  life  tenture  still  makes  them  Inde- 
pendent in  a  sense,  btit  could  they  remain  independent  in  their 
decisions  if  they  thouilit  that  at  any  time  their  rulings  displeased 
Congress  or  the  Executive  they  would  be  virtually  superseded  by  a 
Judge  who  might  be  placed  on  the  bench  to  render  opinions  more 
r't'T*"!  to  "the  powen  that  be"?  Would  they  not  be  sensitive  to 
such  procedure  to  an  extent  that  would  influence  their  Judgment? 
Who  would  then  say  that  the  power  of  the  people,  asVzpressed  in 
the  Constitution,  has  not  shifted  from  the  people  to  the  Executive 
and  the  legislative  body?  What  has  become  of  the  security  of  the 
power  of  the  people,  which  the  fathen  thotight  they  had  irrevo- 
cably provided  in  that  great  document,  the  Constitution?  There 
to  <»ly  one  answer:  The  power  ct  the  people,  as  expressed  in  their 
Oonstltutlon.  to  forever  lost. 


The  Motorist  Girds  for  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  ROBERT  T.  SECREST 

OF  omo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprO  14, 1937 


ASnCLB  BT  HON.  WILBURN  CABTWRIOHT,  OP  OKLAHOMA. 
ZN  SCRIBlfER'S  IfAGAZCVE 


Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  alarming  tendency  in 
recent  years  to  divert  special  road  users'  taxes  to  other 
than  road  purposes  presents  the  most  serious  problem  we 
hav^  to  contend  with,  so  far  as  the  future  of  a  stable  and 
tte  road  program  Is  concerned, 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Roads  of  the  House 
an  earnest  advocate  of  improved  roads,  especially  rural 
and  sound  road  financing,  I  have  been  greatly  im- 
by  a  very  able  and  timely  article  on  the  subject  of 
highway-fund  divtarsian  by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Ifr.  Caktwhobx].  lAtkh  was  puUlshed  in  the  December 
1939  lasoe  of  Scribner^  M>ga«1nf.  New  York. 

Ftm  mm  in  the  Nation  are  bettnr  qualified  to  discuss  this 
important  queitian  than  the  able  <diaiTman  ci  the  House 
Roads  OoouBlttee.  who  has  been  eoauthrar  with  the  dis- 
ttnguidied  Bmator  from  Axlioiia  [Mr.  Hatskii]  of  the  im- 
poftant  and  fsr^naching  highway  legislation  generally 
the  Haydan-Cartwrlght  Acts,  and  of  authoriza- 
of  mora  than  $2,000,000,000  for  roads,  bridges,  and 
grads  sepaiatkms  within  the  last  few  years. 

I  ask  unantmons  eonsent  to  have  printed  in  the  Racamn 
tba  fllnminating  aitlete  bar  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[ICr.  CAXTWnaHT]. 
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to  aSk  why  he  should  continue 
small  matter  about 


Tlie  taxation  refers  to  the  money  the  motorist  pays  In  gasoline 
taxes  and  automobile-license  fees.  The  double  cross  was  pinned 
on  him  by  some  38  States  which  have  been  collecting  the  tax  (pre- 
stmiably  for  roads  on  which  he  can  run  his  automobile,  but  which 
have  ImUt  only  a  portion  of  the  roads  he  has  paid  for — ^what  with 
the  mottv-vehicle  money  being  so  handy  to  spend  for  other  things. 

And  so  the  motorist  pays  and  pays — not  only  gasoline  taxes 
but  also  his  share  of  ordinary  State  and  Federal  taxes.  Thus  it 
happens  that  In  many  States  the  car  owner  pays  more  general - 
ptupose  taxes  than  his  non-car-ownlng  neighbor,  but  has  no  voice 
in  how  part  of  his  tax  money  shall  be  spent — though  for  years  he 
has  cheerfully  paid,  believing  that  he  was  contributing  toward 
good  roads.  In  fact,  the  motorist  has  always  paid  his  own  way. 
He  hasn't  asked  the  Government  to  build  his  roads  for  him.  In 
truth,  he  has  a  huge  balance  to  his  credit — a  balance  which  should 
be  invested  in  roads. 

For  years  the  motorist  has  been  too  pleased  with  the  owner- 
ship of  a  car  to  take  notice  of  what  was  being  done  to  him  in 
the  matter  of  roads.  The  very  fact  of  the  car  itself,  with  sleek, 
new  models  of  increasing  safety  every  year,  has  l>een  so  satisfying 
that  other  factors  in  transportation  have  seemed  unimportant. 

Lithe,  potentially  swift,  and  safe  though  it  be,  an  automobile 
is  only  half  a  unit  of  transportation.  A  road  is  the  other  half. 
Just  as  a  roadbed  and  rails  are  half  of  a  unit  of  railroad  trans- 
portation. An  automobile  can  no  more  run  comfortably  and 
safely  without  roads  than  locomotives  and  passenger  coaches  can 
run  without  tracks.  Recently  car  owners  have  beguua  to  realize 
this  fimdamental  truth. 

Since  the  first  gasoline  buggy  chugged  and  wheezed  along  a 
turnpike,  motorists  have  assumed  the  existence  of  roads — taken 
them  for  granted.  And  as  automobiles  have  multiplied,  and 
roads,  too,  the  drivers  have  continued  to  be  more  interested  in 
their  cars  than  in  the  tracks  on  which  to  run  them.  The  average 
car  owner  knows  a  lot  more  about  the  intricate  mechanism  of 
his  car  than  he  knows  about  highway  planning,  flnanring,  and 
construction.  He  has  only  the  vaguest  ideas  about  how  roads 
are  built  and  why  they  are  located  as  they  ore — and  until  recently 
very  little  realization  that  tils  gasoline  taxes  and  motor-Iloense 
fees  are,  in  effect,  a  toll  for  the  use  of  roads. 

Suppose  that  in  the  early  days,  when  It  was  realized  that  auto- 
mobiles needed  better  roads,  all  the  States  had  agreed  to  turn  the 
Job  of  road  bxiilding  over  to  private  companies  who  would  buUd 
the  automobile  roads  and  charge  a  toll  for  their  use?  It  would 
then  have  been  quite  clear  to  the  car  owner  that  he  was  paying 
a  fixed  fee  for  the  tracks  on  which  to  run  his  automobile. 

The  present  system  of  gasoline  taxes,  started  in  Oregon  in  1019, 
isn't  so  dilferent  in  theory.  The  difference  comes  in  actual  prac- 
tice, however,  for  if  private  companies  owned  the  roads,  they'd  be 
compelled  to  give  the  motorist  what  he  paid  for,  or  else  qxiit  col- 
lecting toll.  The  States,  however,  have  done  an  excellent  Job  of 
collecting  from  the  motorist,  but  they  have  not  yet  permitted 
their  highway  departments  to  give  him  value  received  in  roads. 

Not  for  more  than  12  years  has  all  the  money  the  motorist  has 
paid  in  gasoline  taxes  been  \ised  for  road  purposes.  More  than 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  of  It  has  been  diverted  to  pur- 
poses unrelated  to  roads — a  sum  which  would  have  paid  for  many 
thotxsands  of  miles  of  fine  roads.  A  modem  highway  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  another  from  Chicago  to  New  Orleans,  and 
still  another  from  New  York  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  could  have  been 
constructed  with  the  highway  funds  misappropriated  in  1  year — 
1934.  In  1935  this  diversion  reached  a  staggering  total  of  $146.- 
449,711.  according  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
Ifore  than  $86,000,000  went  into  general  State  funds;  $15,000,000 
into  relief;  $31,000,000  into  education,  and  the  rest  into  airports, 
oyster  propagation,  interest  on  nonhighway  debts,  irrigation,  parks, 
and  other  projects  totally  unrelated  to  roads.  And  yet  nobody 
hsa  asked  the  motcMrisfs  permission  to  Tni«qiiw»  his  money. 

ASS  TOTT  OXTTINO  WHAT  TOtT  PAT  FO«? 

DivertUm  of  motor-vehicle  revenue*  by  States,  193S 


SttU 


AlstMuna.  ........._„.. 

Arizona ._.„„„.. 

Arkansas 

Califoraia ..«....™ 

Cokndo 

ConnecUcat 

Delawan 

District  of  Cotnmbia.. 

Florida 

Oeorgia 

Idaho 

miDois . 

TiwH»f»f  

Iowa 

Kansas ........ 

Kentucky.. 


Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland ....„ 

Massactanaetta 

Mlf^hifim  

Minnesota. 


Mississlpiii. 


Total  motor- 

yehicle  and 

motor-fuel 

receipts 


113. 

4. 
10. 
». 

8. 
14, 

2. 

3. 
22, 
17, 

6. 
49. 
27. 
21. 
12. 
13. 
12. 

7. 
12, 
23. 
40, 
18, 

9, 


S4O.803 
12r..744 
7?7.57» 
546.457 
216.4<t3 
064.252 
493,330 
102,110 
851. 74« 
020.001 
003.899 
4«1.003 
547,223 
470.849 
456. 7M 
343.  P67 
980.349 
842,597 
377,875 
054,489 
385,113 
537.581 
253.226 


Diversion 


$6S3,m 

192,344 

88.118 

1.282,510 

984,277 

103,375 

601,100 

921 S8B 

8.S68.49S 

8^562,148 


7,505.978 
2,102,591 


1,869.184 

"'463,148 

9, 527, 688 

362.161 

156,098 

77« 


Penentate 

of  diversion 

to  total 

receipts 


4.73 

4.68 

.61 

&M 

ILSS 

.74 

21U 

3a«7 

33.80 


16.18 
7.63 


14.40 

"i'74 

4a  26 
.87 
.84 
.01 
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Diversion  of  motor-vehide  revenues  bg  States,  193$ — Continued 


Stets 

Total  motor- 
vehicle  and 
motor-fuel 
reoeipu 

Dhrersioa 

Percentage 

ofdiveraioa 

to  total 

receipts 

MiSSOTOl— ..•.•.♦»....^^.».^....._.....__ 

Montana 

Nebraska. ._ 

Nevada- 

$18,196,813 

6.115,841 

11.807,878 

1.224.604 

4.517,836 

34.834,311 

3.986,319 

W,  764. 337 

38.761.227 

3.701,860 

61.-322. 274 

15,738.517 

10,7*4.757 

73,864.207 

4.ais« 

10,432.664 

6,986.445 

1£.623.68$ 

48,394.319 

8.785.830 

4.348.9M 

18.491.360 

16.083,554 

10,617.934 

27. 14^779 

1 414,  SOD 

'"$1.  Iliiii' 

Oi4S 

New  Hampshire.    .    

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico . 

New  York " 

North  Caroliaa 

North  Dakota 

Ohio .. 

Oklahoma 

Oieguu .-»_.^. ............ ..... 

6,821.090 

390.433 

18,636.863 

1.757.463 
905,776 

0.736.633 

8. 404. 006 

iiTi 

0.70 
6a  87 

&83 
3144 
16.86 
33.30 

Pwiasyivanla 

Rhode  Idand 

Sooth  Carolina           

Booth  Dakota 

TunnwMi 

i' 161. 046 

671,730 

140,800 

3.366.601 

3. 654.  TBS 

ai2gaooi 

7.06 
14.66 

1.86 
4L44 
1125 

Texas 

Utah „ 

16.78 

Virginia ^ 

Washington _ „. 

Weat  Virginia 

Wiioonsin....     ..               

Wyoming 

311  $t» 

1. 00X791 

%»2 

<L  080. 317 

.16 
IS 

.03 
U17S 

I^M 

•a  464. 003 

146. 440. 7U 

Uu6« 

Source:  U.  8.  Buresa  of  Public  Boeds. 

At  last  the  motorist  Is  becoming  aware  of  his  rights.  It 
p»haps  inevitable  that  he  should  begin  to  wonder  whether  he 
hasn't  been  paying  too  much  for  gasoline  taaea.  There  has  been 
much  looee  talk  about  gas-tax  rates.  The  facU  are.  though,  that 
the  average  motorist  pays  more  for  garage  rent  each  year  than  he 
pays  for  the  tracks  on  which  his  car  runs.  Oovemor  McNutt  of 
Indiana  reports  that  the  average  automobUe  owner  in  that  State 
pays  $48  a  year  for  garage  rent.  The  average  of  all  motor-vehicle 
taxes.  State  and  Federal,  paid  for  use  of  the  roads  is  only  $46.23 
a  year  (1934  figures). 

But  primarily  it  is  not  the  amount  of  the  gMdine  tax  that  the 
motorist  objects  to,  but  the  way  in  which  it  is  spent.  The  motorist 
seeks  to  buy  transportation  with  his  money  economy,  comfort, 
and  convenience  in  getting  from  one  place  to  anotbu*.  This  de> 
pends  on  Just  two  things,  the  vehicle  and  the  track  on  which  It 
runs.  The  better  the  vehicle  and  the  better  the  track,  the  leas  It 
oosts  to  move  passengers  and  merchandise  from  one  place  to 
another. 

A  wooden-wheeled  oxcart  driven  over  the  finest  road  in  exist- 
ence wouldn't,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  be  comfortable 
or  economical  transportation — nor  would  the  finest  modem  motor 
ear,  operating  on  rutted  mud  roads.  If  motorists  were  called 
upon  to  vote  as  to  whether  they  preferred  1910  model  roads 
and  no  gasoline  tax.  or  durable,  safe  highways  and  a  gasoline  tax 
Just  high  enough  to  build  and  maintain  such  highways,  there 
would  be  no  doubt  about  the  result. 

It  is  a  well-recogniaed  fact  that  good  roads  reduce  driving  costs 
for  all  vehicles.  Theoretically,  gasoUne  taxes  are  fixed  by  the 
highway  needs  for  economical  tranqrartatlon  in  each  State.  A 
S-cent  tax  might  provide  roads  which  would  save  car  owners  a 
cent  a  mile  in  vehicle-operating  costs,  but  If  a  higher  tax  were 
needed  to  reduce  driving  oosts  still  further,  it  would  plainly  be 
good  business  for  the  motorist  to  pay  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  most  States  no  additional  highway  revenues  are  needed.  If 
all  the  money  the  motorist  is  paying  now  were  applied  to  road 
construction  and  maintenance,  safe,  economical,  and  adequate 
highways  would  be  provided  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

An  erroneous  impression  which  Is  gaining  credence  among 
people  who  are  not  fully  informed  Is  that  there  are  already 
enough  improved  roads  In  America;  that  the  American  system 
of  highways  is  pretty  well  completed.  The  facts  are  quite  to 
the  contnuy,  as  was  made  plain  in  Washington  by  the  testimony 
of  highway  authMlties  before  the  Hotise  Committee  on  Roa^tT. 
during  BCarA   1896. 

In  a  tabulation  of  road  mileages,  W.  C.  iur»rir>i«iw  secretary  of 
the  American  Association  of  State  Highway  OOclals,  Aowed 
Congressmen  that  only  873.000  miles  of  America^  S.OOB/XX)  miles 
of  roads  are  Improved  with  any  type  of  surface.  And  lees  than 
half  of  this  Improved  mileage,  or  about  100,000  miles,  is  of  hl^» 
type  paving;  2,090,000  miles  of  American  roads  are  still  mud  or 
dust,  and  more  than  half  at  the  so-called  Improved  mileage  la 
of  a  tjrpe  unsuited  to  modem  traffic.  Said  ICr.  Maikham:  "With 
reference  to  the  tjrpe  of  roads.  It  might  be  well  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  these  373,000  miles  of  Improved  road,  over 
40.000  miles  are  simply  graded  and  drained." 

No  one  can  expect  that  the  entire  SX>flB,000  miles  of  roads  ean 
be  paved  in  the  new  Xxiture  from  gas  taxes,  but  there  la  eresy 
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economic  reason  why  the  S7S.000  mllaa  of  main  travded  roacki 
should  be  paved  without  delay.  Further,  there  are  thousands  of 
miles  of  main  traveled  streets  used  by  city  motorists  who  havw 
been  paying  gaa  taxes  for  years  without  getting  their  share  of  safe, 
economical  pavements. 

How  nearly  completed  is  America's  highway  system  may  also  be 
Judged  from  the  testimony  of  Thomas  H.  llacDonald.  Chief  of 
the  United  Statea  Bureau  of  Public  Boads: 

IHany  mUes  of  the  roads  in  the  Kastem  States,  or  in  the  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  were  completed  10.  15.  or  30  years 
ago.  Ifany  ta  them  are  still  "horse  and  buggy'  roAda.  In  thoae 
States  a  large  mileage  of  main  roads  is  Just  as  far  from  being  com- 
plete as  in  the  new  State  systems.  Some  of  them  are  further 
away." 

And  Thomas  J.  Keefe.  general  manager  of  the  Amfrfc^n  Ifotor- 
Its*  Association,  quoting  unimproved  road  mileage  to  the  Con- 
gtessmen.  concluded:  ~lhus  hl^way  construction  is  still  In  its 
infancy."  Mr.  Keefe  said  further:  "So  long  as  more  than  35  000  - 
000  automobiles  and  trucks  use  the  hlghwaya  of  our  Nation,  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  will  be  at  major  Impor- 
tance among  public  worka.  The  FMeial  system  of  highwaysli 
by  no  meana  touUt  vp  to  a  potnt  that  approaches  public  rwautew 
mcnta.  There  U  an  impression  to  the  contrary,  but  it  U  an  erro- 
neous impression.  We  are  far  from  completeness  In  our  hlKhway 
system.    The  Job  is  only  about  half  doDe." 

Does  America  have  enough  roads?  The  answer  Is  foond  la 
official  documents  open  to  any  who  will  read. 

Another  thing  which  has  aroused  the  motorist  is  his  realisatloa 
of  the  trsmtedous  aeddent  bill  he  is  paying,  due  in  part  to  lack 
of  modem  highways.  In  dollars  and  oents,  according  to  R  ■. 
Toms,  chief  of  design  of  the  United  States  Burwau  of  PutaUe  I 
this  accident  bill  haa  nwunted  to  the  ^pfiMng  total  of 
than  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  annuaUy— In  wages  lost,  medical 
•«?•«»■•.  overhsad.  Insurance,  and  prupeity  damage,  to  say  nothing 
of  more  than  37.000  Uves  and  counUess  niunbws  of  maimed  anS 
hijured.  Last  year  some  37^000  were  killed  in  automobOs  acci- 
dents 100.000  crippled  for  life,  and  14M0.000  injured— a  tarriMs 
toU  that,  experta  agree,  could  be  cut  down  oonsideraUly  If  the 
Nation's  roads  wars  what  they  should  be.  ^^ 

In  a  recent  addrsss  befoie  a  conference  of  the  National  Safety 
OouncU  in  Chlcaga  Paul  O.  Hoffman,  president  of  the  StudetaakCT 
Corporation,  declared  that  highway  engineers  have  proved  that  it 
is  possible  to  build  hlghwaya  which  are  almost  aoddent-proof. 
and  pointed  to  a  number  of  specific  examples  of  such  roads. 
These,  he  said.  aU  dononstrated  "oonduslvcly  that  modem  hteh- 
way  ooMtructlon  can  give  both  safety  and  rewonahle  speed.  ^Sr- 
talnly  there  is  every  Justification  for  enthusiasm  for  theoontri- 
butlon  that  engineering  can  make  to  highway  safety  thxmigh  a 
program  of  street  and  hl^way  modemlBation  " 
"The  pitiable  asj^Mct  of  this  sltuaUon".  Mr.  Herman  eonttnuad. 
is  that  our  highway  engineers  know  how  this  Job  should  be  done, 
hut  it  takes  money  to  do  it.  and  during  the  nast  6  veara. 
hundreds  of  milUona  of  tax  money  tak^from  loooCorlst^  for 
hi^way  constructiMi  have  been  diverted  to  other  uses.  We  have 
witnessed  time  and  again  the  sad  spectacle  of  pubUc  oflldals  who 
have  de|^ored  the  increase  in  accidents  and  at  the  same  ttm^.  tn- 
couraged  diversion  of  highway  funds  which,  if  «»T>fndwl  on 
modernisation,  would  have  saved  hundreds  of  lives  "^ 

Now,  finally  aware  that  he's  been  paying  all  that  is  neoeesary 
for  adequate  roads,  but  has  not  been  getting  them:  that  he's 
being  taxed  unfWrly.  besides  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  cost  of 
highway  accidents,  the  motorist  is  beccuning  articulate.  In  the 
language  of  the  street,  the  motorist  has  the  "gimmes"  in  an 
acute  form. 

"Gimme  a  square  deal."  he  Is  demanding  throtigh  a  host  eC 
national  organizations.  And  it  seems  likely  that  his  demands  may 
be  heeded.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  United  States  Bureau  «rf 
Public  Boads,  27  States  have  inaugurated  rational  U^way  plana 
to  determine  Just  how  extezwive  a  road  system  they  can  afford  to 
own  and  maintahi.  Ten  other  States  have  announced  ttw  Inten- 
tion of  dropping  haphazard  methods  and  basing  road  expenditures 
on  the  facta  revealed  by  economic  studies  and  traffic  surveys 

Still  red  In  the  face  from  his  decoratlan  of  the  double  cross  tlw 
aroused  motorist  hss  quit  taking  it  on  the  dttn.  And  he'U  get 
what  he  wants,  too.  if  he  keeps  Informed  about  road  matters  and 
Insiste  that  his  State  adopt  and  execute  a  rational  highway  piftn. 
for  he  has  the  whole  highway-tranqwrtation  Industry  behind 
him — one  of  the  biggest  Industries  in  the  country,  too  Mg  to  be 
kicked  around  for  long  and  too  vital  to  the  Nation  to  eootlaue  to 
get  the  worst  of  it. 

At  the  recent  election  in  M6dne  a  referendum  bUI  was  passed  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  prtdilbitlng  diversion  of  highway  fimds  to 
other  uses.  While  no  permanent  diversion  has  taken  plaee  In 
Maine,  it  was  the  custom  to  Iwtiow"  from  the  highway  fund  and 
future  ndds  were  anticipated. 

Maine  Is  the  fourth  State  to  take  legal  measures  to  protect 
highway  funds  through  constitutional  amendments,  following  Mis- 
souri. Mbmesota,  and  Colorado.  A  petition  now  being  ehvulated 
In  Massadiuaetto  will,  if  suoeassful,  protect  that  State's  highway 
ftmds.  Motoristo  elsewhere  are  bound  to  win  out  eventtut^  be- 
cause tiieh-  cause  is  right  in  fact  and  by  official  sanction.  Diver- 
slon  of  highway  funds— always  txnfair.  always  lUegia— te  »*>«»«>  out- 
lawed State  hj  Stats. 
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Proposal  for  Judicial  Reform 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  M.  M.  LOGAN 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  AjtrU  IS.  1937 


RADIO   ADDRESS    BT   HON.    ALBEN    W.    BARKLEY,    OP   KEN- 
TDCKT,  ON  APRIL  10.  1937 


Mr.  LOGAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  iinanlmous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  CowcRKSsioifAL  Rkcokd  a  speech  on  the 
proposal  to  reorganize  the  judiciary,  delivered  by  my  col- 
league the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  BaxkletI  cm 
Saturday  last  at  Chicago.  Bl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rxcord.  as  follows: 

ICy  frteada.  I  wUh.  »t  the  outset,  to  congntulate  those  who 
have  been  responsible  for  summoning  this  great  gathering  here 
to  discuss  the  vital  topic  of  judicial  reform.  The  very  fact  that 
such  a  concourse  of  people  has  gathered  here  who  are  concerned 
with  this  particular  subject  Is  a  striking  manllesUUon  of  the  new 
spirit  of  democracy  which  prevails  today  in  the  United  BUtes  of 
America. 

I  wish  also  to  congratulate  the  coimtry  upon  the  fact  that  the 
President's  message  on  the  judiciary  has  yanked  this  institution 
out  of  Its  seclusion  and  brought  it  into  public  view,  where  it 
belongs.  The  legislative  and  judicial  developments  of  the  past 
4  years  have  made  this  inevitable.  Por  during  that  period  the 
Supreme  Court  has  not  merely  slaughtered  a  great  part  of  the 
New  Deal  program:  It  has  so  narrowed  the  construction  of  two 
major  provisions  of  the  Constitution  as  to  threaten  the  Pederal 
Oovemment  with  a  fatal  paralysta. 

Such  a  gathering  as  this  would  have  been  Impoesihle  a  few 
years  ago.  It  wotild  have  been  impossible  to  bring  together  so 
eoamopolltan  and  Intelligent  an  assembly  to  discuss  what  was 
wrong  with  the  Supreme  Coxirt.  and  what  should  be  done  to  rem- 
edy' the  wrong.  Before  the  inauguration  of  .the  New  Deal  by 
Ftanklln  D.  Roosevelt  the  Supreme  Court  for  many  years  had 
been  something  about  which  men  and  women  talked  In  sacred 
awe  and  whispered  accents,  and  only  the  most  courageotis  ad- 
^venturers  had  the  hardihood  to  suggest  that  the  Court  was  any- 
thlng^ess  than  perfect.  TO  do  otherwise  was  to  invite  derision, 
aoom.  and  the  abusive  epithets  of  those  who  perpetuaUy  parade 
as  professional  patriots  and  are  blind  to  everything  about  the 
Court  except  its  pedestal  and  its  halo. 

Let  me  here  assert  what  all  honest  and  intelligent  n^n  lavat 
eoaeede.  that  neither  the  Supreme  Court  nor  any  other  covat  is 
the  master  of  the  people.  All  courts,  whether  Federal  or  State^ 
aie  agencies  created  by  the  people  as  tribunals  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  disputes,  for  the  adjudication  of  rights,  and  for  the 
enf<Mreement  of  rights  and  privileges  set  out  In  constitutions  and 
statutes. 

Thmj  are  not  beyond  the  power  of  the  people  to  change,  reform, 
or  rejuvenate.  In  a  democracy  no  public  loistltutlcn  is  above  the 
power  of  public  crtUelam.  The  ancient  doctrine  that  the  court  Is 
■acred  and  Invlolata  is  vanishing  In  the  light  of  reason  and 
oonuDoa  aeaae.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the  courts  as  insti- 
tutions are  not  entitled  to  our  reapect.  or  that  we  should  not  obey 
their  df^vl^m*  But  I  mean  that  the  mere  fact  that  they  are 
oalled  courts  and  have  the  power  of  decision  over  the  rights  of 
the  people  doe*  not  render  them  Immune  from  public  scrutiny. 
It  eiiuihsslesa  the  need  for  such  scrutiny  when  its  courae  touchea 
at  every  vital  point  the  social  and  economic  welfare  of  a  great 
nation  of  txm  and  enlightened  people. 

In  this  connection  let  me  remind  you  that  thoee  reactionary 
elements  which  have  professed  such  deep  reverence  for  the  ju- 
diciary have  been  the  identical  elements  who  have  used  their 
puree  and  tbair  talents  to  promots  the  most  abusive  attacks  upon 
the  Pieatdent  and  the  Oongress  vt  the  United  States. 

Unta  reoantly  thoee  who  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court  should 
dwell  apart,  that  It  Is  not  moved  by  the  impnliwa  which  actuate 
otdlnary  mortals,  would  have  said  that  our  present  eftorts  are  la 
vata  because  the  Court  took  no  account  of  the  thou^ts  and  as- 
ftlona  of  the  people  In  arriving  at  their  decisions.  Btit  that 
befon  the  leceiudeelslon  intne  Washington  minimum-wage 
Let  XM  hope  that  even  a  majority  ot  the  Supreme  Court  is 
now  *«*««— »'»^  as  a  nklnorlty  had  alrMdy  become,  aware  of  the 
n^  slrtt  0^'  dsaaocraey  tn  America,  and  is  beginning  to  take 
^^ " —  "•^-  ' tlon  of 


judldal  aottes  of  Its  srlstTni^  in  ths  formation  of  Its  views  upon 
sodal  and  eeewntn  legftdatlen  with  which  the  people's  reiwe- 
sentatiT  a  have  eooght  to  eolve  soms  of  their  prohlems. 
If  m  this  I  Ma  wroi^  at  least  the  Wa*Uigtaa  minimum- 

Intirtuds.    It  was  a 


thrilling  victory  won  by  tolling  men  and  women  over  the  ancient 
enemy  of  Judicial  dictatorship  at  the  very  moment  when  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  was  launching  his  great  drive  for  court  reform- 
Let  us  continue  the  drive.  Let  us  continue  to  emphasize  and 
demonstrate  what  the  American  people  think  about  this  great 
question  in  the  hope  that  we  may  be  rewarded  by  a  few  more  such 
agreeable  Interludes. 

I  shall  again  refer  to  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
The  action  of  the  Court  in  overruling  and  nullifying  its  benighted 
decision  rendered  14  years  ago  forms  a  landmark  In  the  judicial 
history  of  the  Nation  and,  if  adhered  to,  will  result  in  growing 
benefits  to  the  generations  of  the  future.  Perhaps,  after  all.  the 
conviction  is  beginning  to  take  root  In  certain  quarters  that  the 
poor  and  the  humble  in  this  America  of  ovirs  have  rights  which 
are  entitled  to  equal  consideration  and  resi>ect  with  those  en- 
joyed by  the  powerful  and  the  affluent. 

But  why,  let  me  ask.  Is  it  necessary  to  reform  and  revitalize 
the  Pederal  courts  of  the  United  States,  the  Supreme  Court  as 
well  as  the  inferior  courts?  The  answer  is  simple  and  complete.  - 
It  is  because  over  a  period  of  nearly  half  a  century  an  unfortunate 
series  of  decisions  have  been  handed  down  which  have  rendered 
the  Fwople  powerless  to  control  the  basic  elements  of  their  social 
and  economic  life.  The  courts  have  In  these  decisions  contended 
that  the  Constitution  Itself  bars  the  way  to  effective  control  over 
ruthless  exploitation  and  Intolerable  working  conditions  in  com-  . 
merce  and  industry. 

I  challenge  that  view.  I  challenge  the  statement,  whether  it 
comes  from  litigant  or  court  or  special  pleader,  that  the  greatest, 
charter  of  human  liberties  ever  devised  by  mortal  man  can  be 
warped  and  twisted  and  tortured  into  an  Instrument  to  promote 
denial  of  a  decent  standard  of  living  to  millions  of  men.  women, 
and  children  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Such  decisions  as 
maintain  that  view  of  the  Constitution  are  based  upon  a  legalistic 
and  pedantic  concept  of  the  spirit  of  the  instrument  itself.  They 
are  not  worthy  of  the  great  traditions  of  liberty  and  the  rights 
of  man  on  which  the  Nation  was  founded.  I  alone  do  not  make 
this  assertion,  nor  does  tjay  Senator,  nor  does  the  President. 
Some  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  have 
said  so.  and  still  say  so. 

Whatever  the  cause  may  have  been,  and  whatever  reason  may 
be  assigned  for  the  cause,  the  fact  remains  that  because  of  these 
narrow  and  legalistic  decisions,  becaiise  the  Court  has  gone  beyond 
Its  proper  sphere  of  declaring  the  law  into  the  sphere  of  adju- 
dicating the  folly  or  the  wisdom  of  economic  legislation,  we  are 
now  lagging  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  cent\iry  behind  our  times  and 
behind  imperative  needs  in  protective  legislation  to  guard  the 
health  and  happiness  of  men  and  women.  Our  health  standards 
are  backward.  Our  wage  standards  are  In  many  instances  shock- 
ingly low.  The  hourly  workweek  In  many  industries  is  beyond 
the  maximum  of  human  endurance.  In  many  respects  we  are 
still  living  in  the  economic  dark  ages  which  have  disgraced  in- 
dustry and  manufacture  ever  since  the  transformation  from  the 
earlier  days  of  handicraft  and  hand  labor.  Mass  production  has 
come  too  often  to  mean  mass  exploitation  of  helpless  workers. 

In  this  day  of  so-called  enlightenment,  when  billions  of  dollars 
are  being  expended  yearly  to  educate  the  people  and  give  them 
better  social  and  economic  chances  In  life,  why  are  such  conditions 
longer  tolerated?  Have  Congress  and  the  State  legislatures  failed 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties?  Are  they  blind  and  Insensible 
to  the  miserable  conditions  which  I  have  Just  described?  You. 
know  the  answer  to  that  question. 

You  know  too  well  the  long  and  arduous  and  wearisome  prootaa 
by  which  every  step  forward  taken  by  labor  has  been  challenged 
In  the  courts  by  highly  paid  special  pleaders  for  special  interests. 
You  know  the  distressing  tale  of  how  often  these  highly  paid 
special  pleaders  have  succeeded  In  convincing  courts  that  simple 
statutes  to  safeguard  the  health  of  tolling  women  and  children 
constituted  some  mysterious  and  dangerovis  challenge  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  our  country. 

While  you  and  I  have  been  unable  and  unwilling  to  follow  the 
deviotis  course  of  such  reasoning,  nevertheless  we  know  what 
havoc  it  has  played  with  the  attempts  of  Congress  and  the  States 
to  deal  with  these  questions  of  life  and  death  among  millions  of 
our  people. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  attempt  a  detailed  anal3rsls  of  the  vital 
welfare  and  labor  legislation  which  has  found  its  graveyard  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  story  is  too  well 
known  to  need  much  repetition.  But  let  us  consider  a  few  of  tho 
outstanding  examples. 

In  IfOa  the  United  States  Btireau  of  Labor  Statistics  estimated 
that  up  to  that  date  the  Supreme  Court  had  Invalidated  a  total 
of  300  statutes  enacted  by  State  legislatures  for  the  benefit  of 
working  men  and  women.  In  other  words,  every  State  in  the 
Union  has  been  handicapped  in  its  effort  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  poor  and  underprivileged  by  the  unfriendly  attitude  of  the 
supreme  judicial  trlbimal  of  the  land. 

What  has  occurred  in  the  past  IS  years  since  the  Labor  Bureau 
made  that  compilation  Is  now  common  knowledge.  Every  citizen 
knows  how  the  Court  has  struck  down  legislation  vitally  neces- 
sary to  aid  in  lifting  the  coxintry  out  of  one  depraslon  and  keep 
it  from  plunging  into  another. 

The  Agriciiltural  Adjustment  Act  was  swept  away  on  the  gnnmd 
that  agriculture  is  local,  notwithstanding  that  both  great  politi- 
cal parties  declared  it  to  be  national,  and  despite  the  fact  that 
three  of  the  most  learned  Judges  upon  the  Supreme  Court  in-      i 
sisted  that  it  was  thoroughly  constitutlonaL  ^ 
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The  National  Recovery  Act  was  eer^ped.    Tlie  QulTey  Goal  Act 

was  invalidated.  The  first  Railroad  Penslcm  Act  was  nuIllAed.  and 
also  the  original  Parm  Mortgage  Act.  The  Court,  or  rather  I 
should  say  a  bare  majority  of  the  Court,  has  set  Itself  athwart  the 
path  of  progreas,  determined  to  keq>  this  country  within  the 
narrow  confines  of  its  own  antiquated  eoonooklc  reasoning. 

While  the  Court  has  so  rep«Mitedly  stated  that  it  is  not  its 
ftmction  to  determine  the  wisdom  of  legislation  as  to  malES  re- 
iteration the  subject  of  suspicion,  it  has  gone  on  rrwr'ng  on  the 
wisdom  of  legislation  under  the  guise  of  constituooial  interpre- 
tations. 

While  it  has  for  a  century  and  a  half  held  that  a  statute  will 
be  held  valid  unless  it  is  unconstitutlcmai  beytmd  all  reasonable 
doubt,  it  has  Ignored  the  rational  doubt  created  in  the  minds  <tf 
reasonable  men  by  the  sincere  and  able  dissenting  opinions  of  Its 
own  members. 

That,  my  friends,  is  the  reoord,  in  part.  I  cannot  here  go  into 
it  fiirther.  It  is  a  record  of  Congress  and  State  legislatures  ren- 
dered powerless  to  act  for  the  welfare  of  millions  of  American 
people  becAuse  a  Suprone  Court  majority  Is  determined  they  «*i»ii 
not  act. 

Is  any  further  proof  needed  as  to  tlie  Imperative  neceolt^  for 
the  enactment  of  the  judicial  reform  bill  proposed  by  the 
President? 

The  tactics  of  the  selfish  groupe  who  oppoee  wholescnne  regula- 
tion never  change.  They  are  xising  today  the  same  battle  ma- 
neuvers which  they  have  \ised  since  the  foundation  of  the  Re- 
public, and  which.  I  assume,  have  always  been  used  by  powerful 
mincHltles  bent  on  thwarting  the  ri^ts  and  the  wUl  of  the 
majority. 

These  groups  never  intenticmally  disclose  their  purpoee  or  their 
final  objective.  They  never  admit  that  their  deliberate  design 
is  to  strike  down  statutes  intended  to  guard  helpless  working 
women  and  children  from  the  greed  and  callous  xmocmcem  of 
cold-blooded  and^  Inhtiman  sweatshop  apenXan.  According  to 
their  chatter  the  destruction  of  such  a  protective  statute  is  only 
an  unfortunate  incident  In  the  prooees  of  eoonomlc  evolution. 
They  are  Interested  in  some  deep,  problematical  constitutional 
question,  which  Is  unrevealed  to  ordinary  mortals  like  ourselves, 
lliey  pretend  that  they,  too,  are  Interested  In  saving  women  and 
children  in  industry;  but  that  they  are  taore  interested  In  saving 
the  Constitution  as  it  was  written  and  ordained  by  the  founding 
fathers,  which  makee  impossible  the  course  which  they  ttppoot. 

You  will  not  fall  to  recognize  the  tactics  I  have  described.  It 
Is  the  old  game  of  straw  man  setting  up.  wlilch  Is  undertaken 
wlaenever  an  effort  is  made  throu^^  leglslati<m  or  sdmlnlstratlve 
policies  to  enforce  the  Ood-given  rights  of  the  majority  of  AtnoH- 
can  citizens. 

It  is  the  old  game  of  creating  false  issues,  then  bowling  them 
o^rer.  vrtille  professional  patriots  and  economic  dilettantes  roar 
their  applause. 

How  familiar  some  of  these  straw  men  have  beccune.  We  recog- 
nise them  on  sight.  We  know  the  game,  azul  we  reoogniae  thoee 
who  pull  the  strings. 

We  recognized  these  creatuies  of  the  straw  pile  in  1898,  when  the 
Liberty  League  and  other  Boorbonlc  torles  sought  to  defeat  Mr. 
Roosevelt  for  reelection.  We  recognized  them  in  1934  when  they 
first  became  alarmed  for  the  Constitution  when  they  saw  the 
progress  of  New  Deal  remedlee  and  poUcles.  We  have  seen  them 
paraded  ever  and  anon  when  some  law  has  been  suggested  or  en- 
acted for  the  benefit  oi  the  common  man.  Students  of  history 
and  government  teU  us  that  the  same  type  of  straw  man  was 
brought  out  for  use  in  the  day  ot  Thomas  Jefferson  when  the 
great  battle  to  make  Amerlna  a  truly  democratic  State  was  first 
begun. 

Prom  eectlons  oi  the  l>ench  and  bar  and  social  rendesvous  vre 
hear  the  cry  "The  Constitution  Is  gtme."  This  is  (me  of  the  hoar- 
iest of  the  men  of  straw.  Tf  we  give  the  President  this  power," 
says  another,  "some  dictator  will  arise  in  another  day  to  use  it  for 
the  destruction  of  the  people's  liberties."  "This  Is  a  thrust  at  the 
heart  of  democracy^,  says  another,  and  still  another  shouts.  "The 
people  must  be  saved  from  themselves."  We  reoogniae  in  these 
anathemas  the  familiar  sounds  which  have  greeted  the  eara  of 
progreeslve  and  enlightened  statesmanship  for  a  century  and  a 
half.  They  no  longer  frighten  us.  The  people  are  no  longer  awed 
or  intimidated  by  theee  self-appointed  liberty  preserresa  and  Con- 
stitution savers. 

The  mess  of  intelligent  Isymen  throughout  America,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  memlieis  of  the  legal  pirifessium.  reallae  that  this 
judicial  proposal  which  the  President  has  submitted  to  and  urged 
upon  Congress  is  unquestionably  constitutional  and  that  it  is  a 
method  which  has  been  tried  In  the  past  without  any  serious 
undermining  effect  upon  the  pillars  of  constitutionalism. 

The  men  who  founded  this  Republic  took  pains  to  provide  that 
the  people,  through  their  Representatives  in  Congress,  should  have 
full  and  adequate  authority  to  revise,  modify,  and  reform  the 
Pederal  courts  whenever  such  action  might  >>»^rrmm  necosary  or 
advisable.  That  power,  the  existence  of  which  Is  beyond  question, 
we  now  prc^xMC  to  exercise. 

Before  I  completely  quit  the  society  of  straw  men.  about  whom 
I  have  been  talking.  I  wish  to  pay  my  re^Mcts  to  one  familiar 
bogey  which  has  again  arisen,  as  from  the  tomb,  but  which  seems 
to  need  reconslgnment  to  its  dianal  grave.  I  refer  to  the  dlshcmest 
and  hypocritical  charge  started  by  scHne  of  the  c^^onents  of  the 
President's  court  pn^osal  to  the  effect  that  this  measure  is  a 
aaenace  to  religious  or  to  personal  liber^.  { 


Tlkose  who  have  Indulged  In  this  obvious  fraud  are  aasrely  tryii^ 
to  play  upon  the  fears  of  God-fearing  men  and  women  In  America. 
Th^  themselves  Icnow  there  is  no  whit  of  truth  in  the  asstillun 
They  know  it  is  an  effort  to  draw  a  red  herrixtg  acroas  the  traU 
of  dubious  and  devious  methods.  Tlieir  purpoee  is  to  light  the 
flames  of  fierce  controversy  in  the  hope  that  it  wlU  destroy  their 
sdversariea.  They  ought  to  reallae  that  such  a  lire  may  qtread  to 
their  own  destructlcm. 

The  questlcm  of  religious  worship  touches  the  human  heart  too 
deeply  to  permit  of  its  use  for  any  such  dlshonwit  purpose  ss  that 
for  which  it  is  now  being  employed.  Let  me  warn  those  who 
have  impropo'ly  dragged  the  questions  of  religlotia  and  pMrmnnfii 
liberty  into  this  dlwnission  that  they  are  doing  a  illsseiiiia  to  both 
religion  and  liberty,  and  to  the  Nation  itself,  which  they  will  live 
to  regret.  That  particular  bogey  has  been  overworked  on  too 
many  previous  orrasloos  to  prove  effective  in  this  fight. 

We  hear  well-meaning  but  timid  men  assert  that  "We  know  the 
Supreme  Court  has  been  violating  the  economic  rights  of  ths 
people,  but  we  might  establish  a  dangerous  precedent  by  ad<M9tlng 
the  measxire  proposed  by  the  President."  While  I  do  not  qiiestion 
the  good  faith  of  those  who  offer  this  objection.  I  do  question  the 
validity  of  the  objecUon  Itself. 

If  we  acknowledge  that  the  Court  is  in  need  of  reform,  why 
sho\ild  we  fear  or  hesitate  to  let  it  be  knovm?  Why  should  we  be 
afraid  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  bring  about  the  change? 

But.  we  are  told,  the  Court  has  a  fairly  good  record  in  defend- 
ing the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  the  people.  So  It  hp*  The 
Ccaastltutlon  itself  guarantees  to  us  the  rights  of  ftee  sperrh.  ftce 
press,  free  assembly,  and  freedom  of  worship  in  i«wf  i»gt  too  sim- 
ple and  direct  to  permit  of  Its  misunderstanding  or  misinterpre- 
tation. But.  because  the  Court  has  upheld  our  civil  rights,  are 
we  to  be  asked,  and  are  we  willing,  to  forfeit  our  economic  rights? 
I  refuse  to  accept  the  theory  that  In  order  to  continue  to  se- 
ctire  or  preserve  our  civil  rights  we  must  ingratiate  ourselves  with 
the  Supreme  Court  by  oonamtlng  to  surrender  our  economic  »v% 
social  rights.  It  would  be  Intolerable  and  unthinkable  to  suffer 
every  form  of  social  and  eoonomlc  maladjustments  to  continue  In 
order  to  avoid  the  threat  that  if  we  seek  to  remedy  the  situation 
we  shall  be  punished  by  the  loes  of  our  personal  or  rellgtous 
rights  and  privileges.  Any  man  who  would  foster  or  prooMyts 
such  a  conception  or  program  would  be  doing  what  is  lu&worthT 
of  the  ^ilrit  of  America. 

What,  then,  may  I  ask.  is  the  hesrt  of  the  controveny  about 
which  we  are  talking?  What  are  we  trying  to  do?  Why  are  we 
trying  to  do  it?  Is  this  proposal  inqiired  by  some  caprice  of  ths 
human  mind,  or  is  it  In^iired  by  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
re^xmsible  leadership  of  the  forces  of  genuine  democracy  in 
America  to  make  that  democracy  a  moving.  Uvli^.  breathing 
power  and  force  for  the  solution  of  the  perplexing  prohlems  that 
face  oxja  people  Insofar  as  Oovemment  may  assist  them?  Are  we 
satisfied — is  anylwdy  satisfied,  save  those  whose  adflsh  and  nar- 
row purposes  are  served  l>y  it— with  the  recent  or  the  pressnt 
trend  of  judicial  thinking  regarding  elth«  the  PMcral  power  or 
the  powers  of  the  States  in  dealing  with  questions  whoas  proper 
settlement  is  vital  to  the  life  and  growth  of  America? 

The  need  of  reform,  the  need  for  a  more  modem  and  liberal 
appioach  to  these  problems  by  those  who  wear  the  xohes  of  judi- 
cial authority  is  now  almost  universally  reoogniaed  by  the  people 
of  the  Nation. 

It  is  a  significant  tact  that  almost  every  person  who  has  m>- 
peared  before  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  opposition  to  the 
President's  plan  has  prodxioed  from  his  bosom  an  afternative  plan 
to  cxirb  the  powers  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  to  Indeed  significant 
that  the  most  active  leaders  in  apposing  the  President's  program 
are  pn^posing  constitutional  amendsoents  which  are  far  more 
drastic  In  their  implications  and  their  poaBlbillttes  than  ths  rela- 
tively simple  {dan  put  forward  by  the  President.  Bto  to  the 
mildest  of  them  aU. 

The  argument  to  now  being  advanced  by  the  opponento  of  ths 
Court  pn^Msal  that  there  to  no  need  for  Immedtote  acUon.  be- 
cause in  the  Wsshlngton  minimum-wage  derltton  the  Court 
seems  at  last  to  have  been  converted  to  a  more  humane  view  of 
the  Constltutlcm  with  reference  to  the  needs  and  the  rights  of 
working  women  and  children  under  the  Constitution.  It  to  con- 
tended now  that  under  that  dectoion  the  Court  will  reoogniae  the 
rights  of  those  trho  work  as  well  as  the  rights  of  those  who 
work  them. 

The  decision  of  the  Court  in  that  csss  was  infleod  epoch-making 
In  its  importancs.  I  weksome  it  with  enthwtasm.  I  do  not 
minimise  the  wholesome  fact  that  hi  that  <V>ptoion  five  Justloea 
on  the  Supreme  Court  were  willing  to  reoogniae  that  under  cer- 
tain conditions  the  State  msy  Isgtolate  for  the  protection  of  those 
who  otherwise  have  no  protection,  and  by  overruling  a  former 
declslan  have  recognised  the  power  of  Oongress  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances to  do  the  same  Insofar  as  the  District  of  nni«««Hw  to 
concerned. 

But  can  we  say  with  any  degree  of  certainty  bow  far  thto  new 
doctrine  will  be  extended?  Are  we  certain  that  the  Court  has 
eacperlenced  such  a  change  of  heart  that  the  rights  of  aten.  titwn 
snd  children  who  Ubor  in  factory  and  field  will  be  aeeorrted  that 
consideration  so  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  justlos  and  soualltv 
In  America?  ^         ' 

The  answer  to  emphatically  "No."  The  decision  In  the  Court  on 
Monday  of  last  week  was.  I  admit,  a  noCabto  victory.  But  it  was 
only  a  skirmish  In  the  campaign.  It  to  too  early  for  the  victors 
to  rest  on  their  arms.    The  cao^paign  has  but  began.    Lst  us  look 
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for  •  moment  at  the  real  meaning  of  the  decisions  In  the  Wash- 
ington minimum-wage  case. 

In  1923.  the  Supreme  Co\irt.  by  a  Tote  of  5  to  3.  denied  the  right 
at  Oongrew  to  enact  a  mlnlmiun-wage  statute  tot  women  In  the 
District  of  Ck>lxunMa  on  the  groimd  that  such  legislation  Tlolated 
the  Constitution. 

During  the  following  years  fotir  similar  statutes  were  Inrall- 
dated  by  the  courts,  including  the  New  York  statute,  which  was 
nulllfled  less  than  1  year  ago  by  a  ycte  of  5  to  4. 

With  his  usual  acumen,  the  President  was  the  first  to  point 
out  that  the  Supreme  Ckmrt  had  created  a  "no  man's  land"  by 
denying  the  authority  of  both  the  Federal  and  State  Oovem- 
ments  to  legislate  on  the  all-Important  subject  of  hours  and 
wages.  He  pointed  out  that  under  the  New  York  decision  and  the 
previous  District  of  Columbia  decision,  and  more  recent  decisions 
dealing  with  both  State  and  Federal  power,  neither  the  people 
norjttelr  various  goTemments  could  deal  with  the  cruelties  add 
brutalities  of  indifferent  sweatshop  operators  and  other  exploiters 
of  labor.  It  was  indeed  a  "no  man's  land",  where  helpless  human 
beings  could  be  ground  down  in  mass  production  while  the  Nation 
jnd  the  States  stood  by  powerless  to  Intercede  or  Interfere. 

With  the  Supreme  Court  occupying  so  rldlculoiis  and  untenable 
a  position,  is  it  any  wonder  that  it  had  a  change  of  heart?  Or, 
should  I  say.  that  one  Jvistice  had  a  change  of  heart?  It  evi- 
dently dawned  upon  one  of  the  Jxistlces,  who  had  formerly  aided 
In  striking  down  these  laws  for  the  preservation  of  health  and 
life  and  for  the  maintenance  of  Justice,  not  only  that  the  Court 
had  practically  destroyed  the  power  of  Congress  and  the  States  to 
deal  with  such  protdems,  but  that  the  Court  itself  was  well  on  the 
way  to  loalng  the  confidence  of  the  American  people,  if  Indeed  it 
bad  not  already  lost  it. 

Under  these  conditions,  and  In  the  midst  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  judical  rejuvenation.  Justice  Roberts  shifted  his 
position  and  moved  over  with  the  former  minority  and  thus 
transformed  it  into  a  majority,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 

I  not  only  make  no  complaint  because  of  the  change  of  view  of 
this'  one  Justice;  but  I  rejoice  over  It.  I  know  Justice  Roberts, 
and  I  owe  It  to  him  to  say  that  I  entertain  for  him  the  high  per- 
sonal esteem  to  which  he  is  entitled  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  man. 

But  the  truth  is  tiaX  Justice  Roberts,  by  his  change  of  attitude 
_8tnce  last  June,  amended  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
as  completely  as  if  Congress  had  submitted  the  amendment  and 
n  bad  been  ratified  by  the  reciulred  number  of  States.  At  least. 
he  amended  it  by  enabling  the  Court  to  say  by  another  5-to-4 
decision  that  what  the  Judges  said  the  Constitution  was  14  years 
ago  was  really  not  what  it  was.  but  that  the  Constitution  was 
then  and  would  have  been  since  what  they  now  say  it  is  but  for 
the  mistake  the  Court  made  14  years  ago  In  saying  it  was  not  what 
they  now  say  it  Is. 

The  point  Is.  not  that  we  complain  because  one  Judge  by  chang- 
.  Ing  his  mind  made  it  poasible  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  get  on 
the  right  track  in  saying  what  the  Constitution  is.  but  are  we 
willing  for  the  great  charter  of  our  liberties,  the  fiindamentsd 
frmmewotk  of  our  Republic  to  be  tossed  back  and  forth  like  a 
volley  ball  depending  upon  the  mood  or  the  personal  economic 
predilections  of  any  one  man  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Statee.  or  on  any  other  court  in  America? 

What  greater  proof  do  we  need  of  the  otHrectness  of  the  Presi- 
dent's position?  What  greater  proof  do  we  need  that  his  opponents 
are  d^berat^y  beclouding  the  issue  tnvcdved  in  this  legislation? 

He  has  said  repeatedly  that  there  is  nothing  fundamentally 
wrong  with  the  Oonstttutl(m — but  that  what  we  need  is  a  more 
enlt^itened  Interptetatlon  of  It — that  we  need  Judges  who  will 
look  at  that  grsat  Instrument  through  the  glasses  of  progressive 
undeffstuuUng — ^who  believe  that  the  law  grows  and  is  never 
wholly  finished.  He  has  taken  the  poaltkm  that  U  the  Constitu- 
tion Is  correctly  toter|»eted  both  Ccmgress  and  the  States  will  be 
adequately  equipped  to  deal  with  pressing  social  and  economic 
problems.  And  the  decision  In  the  Washington  case  has.  insofar 
aa  the  questions  there  decided  are  concorned,  overwhelmingly 
vlDdleatad  his  Judgment  and  his  position. 

What  an  Immense  amount  of  injustice  would  have  been  avoided 
If  in  1033  the  Supreme  Court  had  rendered  an  enlightened  opin- 
lf»  In  the  Adkins  case.  What  an  Immense  amount  of  suffering 
might  hare  been  prevented  if  in  IVB  the  Supreme  Court  had  said 
the  Constltuttan  meant  what  they  now  say  it  means. 

VerUy.  verily,  the  "Constitution  Is  irtwt  the  Judges  say  It  ts"— 
at  the  moment  when  they  say  it. 

■dueatton  ts  a  marvelotis  corrective,  sometimes,  and  let  us  hope 
that  evoi  oourta  are  not  immune  from  its  influence. 

We  rejoice  that  at  least  a  part  of  the  "no  man's  land"  Is  tempo- 
rarily unoccupied.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  it  has 
been  complete  and  permanently  evacuated.  What  we  need  Is 
the  Injection  of  fresh  water  Into  what  has  been  a  very  stagnant 
Judicial  pool.  Lei  us  not  abandon  our  purpose  to  make  this  fresh 
stream  constant  and  pmnanent  merely  because  of  one  partial, 
and  It  may  be.  temporary  refreahment. 

The  uieasuie  proposed  by  the  President  creates  that  constant 
and  permanent  nvttnees  of  which  I  am  speaking. 

NeatriT  M  yean  ago  Congress  enacted  a  law  very  slmUar  to  this 
propoaal.  applying  to  district  and  circuit  Judges  of  the  Federal 
oourta.  It  providsd  that  when  any  sitting  Judge  who  has  served 
10  yean  and  has  reached  the  age  of  70  falls  to  retire  under  the 
{MrivUegaa  aceorded  him.  the  President  may  appoint  an  associate 
Jud^  If  he  flada  that  the  sitting  Judge  Is  mentally  or  physlcaUy 
lacapacttated  to  pecfona  his  duties. 

Bscause  this  law  almost  requires  the  President  to  Institute  a 
physical  or  mental  examination  to  test  the  capacity  of  any  sitting 
JoSfa,  It  has  baen  of  no  value  and  will  continue  to  be  a<  no  value. 


The  measure  which  is  now  before  Congress  provides  that  when 
any  Federal  Judge,  whether  he  be  on  the  district,  circuit,  or 
Supreme  bench,  fails  or  declines  to  retire  when  he  becomes  eligible 
for  retirement,  the  President  may  appoint  an  associate  Judge  or 
Justice  to  assist  such  retlrable  but  unretlred  Judge  or  Justice. 
It  makes  automatically  applicable  to  district  and  circuit  Judges 
the  present  law,  except  It  relieves  both  them  and  the  President 
at  the  emljarrassment  of  a  finding  of  physical  or  mental  condition. 

In  addition  to  this  It  makes  the  law  applicable  to  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  as  well  as  to  the  district  and  circuit  courts. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  the  Supreme  Court  should  be  exempt 
from  this  fair  and  wholesome  process?  Is  there  anything  sacred 
alMUt  the  Supreme  Co\irt  that  ought  to  lift  it  above  all  htunan 
considerations? 

The  Supreme  Court  is  composed  of  men  who  are  not  greatly 
different  from  other  mortals.  They  are  subject  to  the  influence 
of  early  training,  environment,  professional  association,  and  the 
intellectual  slants  which  actuate  other  men.  Some  of  them  are 
even  victims  of  their  own  prejudices  and  animosities  which  they 
have  accumulated  over  the  years.  The  Supreme  Court  on  the 
whole  determines  exclusively  vital  questions  of  constitutional 
construction  involving  not  only  property  but  human  welfare  as 
well.  Shall  we  be  content  to  reform  and  revitalize  the  inferior 
courts  and  leave  the  Supreme  Court  untouched  by  the  renewing 
process? 

What  we  propose  is  constitutional. 

It  does  not  destroy  or  touch  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  does  not  force  any  Judge  to  retire  from  any  court. 

But  It  offers  an  opportunity  to  place  on  the  Supreme  Bench 
men  whose  minds  are  at  least  open  and  fair  and  whose  Intellectual 
processes  are  not  closed  In  advance  to  any  favorable  consideration 
of  any  new  legislation  that  comes  out  of  the  American  Congress 
for  the  relief  and  benefit  of  the  American  people. 

It  offers  an  opportunity  to  place  on  the  highest  Coiirt  in  this 
land  men  who  are  not  wedded  to  a  tortured  construction  of  con- 
stitutional power  on  the  part  of  State  and  Nation  to  deal  with 
modern  life  in  the  light  of  the  spirit  of  our  forefathers,  who 
wrote  an  instrument  intended  to  be  sufficiently  adaptable  and 
flexible  not  to  require  amendment  with  every  changing  phase  of 
American  life. 

It  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  American  people  to  have  their 
roistered  will  acknowledged  and  respected  under  the  broad  powers 
contained  in  the  Constitution. 

This  measure,  proposed  by  the  President  and  now  pending  in 
the  great  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, and  soon  I  trust  to  be  brought  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
itself,  is  more  than  a  court-reform  program.  Under  the  wise 
leadership  of  the  President,  and  with  the  determined  support  and 
approval  of  the  American  people,  it  will  become  the  new  economic 
bill  of  rights  of  the  toiling  masses  of  this  Republic. 


The  Woodrow  Wilson  Medal  Awarded  by  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  Foundation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARI^ 


or 


HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  AprU  15, 1937 


ADDRESS  OP  HON.  CORDELL  HULL,  SECRETARY  OF  STATE, 
UPON  RECETVINa  THE  WOODROW  WILSON  MEDAIj 
AWARDED  BY  THE  WOODROW  WILSON  FOUNDATION,  AT 
NEW  YORK  Ciry,  ON  APRIL  5.  1937 


Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  address  delivered  by 
Hon.  CordeU  Hull,  Secretary  of  State,  upon  the  occasion  of 
receiving  the  medal  awarded  him  by  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Foundation  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  New  York  City,  Monday, 
AprU  5.  1937. 

There  being  no  objectiwi,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  was  deeply  moved  when 
I  was  informed  that  the  directors  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Foxinda- 
tlon  had  decided  to  confer  upon  me  the  foundation's  medal  and  to 
cite  my  efforts  to  bring  about  a  lowering  of  international  economic 
barriers  as  the  reason  for  the  award.  I  accept  the  honor  with 
heartfelt  gratitude.  It  evokes  in  me  many  memories  of  the  long 
years  during  which  the  problem  of  improvement  in  the  economic 
relations  among  the  nations  has  been  of  absorbing  interest 
to  me. 

Among  these  memories  none  Is  more  vivid  than  that  of  the 
8th  day  of  January  1918.  on  which  the  ideal  of  economic  peace 
among  the  nations  received  the  formal  championship  of  one  of 
the  greatest  statesmen  our  country  has  ever  produced.    It  was 
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on  that  day  that  Woodrow  Wilson  laid  before  the  world  its  histoffle 
peace  program,  point  3  of  which  called  for  "the  removal,  so  far 
as  possible,  of  aU  economic  barriers  and  the  establishment  of  an 
equality  of  trade  conditions  among  all  nations  consenting  to  the 
peace  and  associating  themselves  for  its  maintenance." 

I  well  recaU  the  gratification  and  Joy  which  this  clear-sighted 
i^jpeal  to  constructive  statesmanship  aroused  in  thoae  of  us  who 
like  myself  had  watched  the  developnwnts  of  the  war  years  with 
a  heart  growing  ever  heavier  and  more  deqwndent. 

Presidmt  Wilson's  call  was  addressed  alike  to  our  friends  and 
to  our  foes  in  the  stupendous  conflict  in  which  nearly  the  whole 
civilized  world  was  engaged  at  that  time.  On  both  sides  of  the 
battle  front  plans  had  been  perfected  for  an  indefinite  continua- 
tion of  warfare  in  the  sphere  of  economic  relations  after  the 
cessation  of  armed  hostilities.  The  poUtico-milltary  miji^ncw. 
the  lines  of  which  had  been  drawn  so  sharply  for  the  all-embrao-^ 
Ing  purposes  of  the  war.  were  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  form  of 
economic  alliances.  The  world  was  to  continue  to  be  divided  into 
hostile  camps,  with  economic  obstacles  and  the  multifarious  fonns 
of  inequality  and  discrimination  in  conunerclal  treatment  as  the 
weapons  oS  warfare.  It  was  against  this  "war  after  the  war"  that 
President  Wilson  raised  his  powerful  voice. 

The  emotional  welter  which  dominated  the  transition  to  polit- 
ical peace  obscured  in  some  measure  the  clarity  of  viaion  which 
Wilson  sought  to  Inject  into  the  task  of  rebuUdlng  the  war-shat- 
tered world.  It  is  true  that  the  Ticttvioxis  Allies  dlaoarded.  at  the 
Paris  peace  conference,  most  of  the  basic  ideas  of  a  qpedal  eco- 
nomic alliance  upon  the  creation  of  which  they  had  agreed  ^wnnng 
themselves  in  1916.  So  much  was  salvanged  for  sound  stateaman- 
ahlp.  But  in  the  treaties  of  peace  provisions  were  Inscribed  wtiich 
subjected  Germany  and  her  allies  to  unequal  treatment  In  com- 
mercial matters  for  varying  periods.  It  was  not  unta  the  begin- 
ning of  102S  that  equality  in  oommerdal  matters  was  restored  aa 
between  the  victors  and  the  vanquished  In  the  World  War. 

Unfortunately,  this  latter  development,  ao  heartening  In  Ita^. 
served  as  a  signal  for  an  Increase  rather  than  decrease  at  trade 
barriers.  During  the  early  post-war  yaan,  tarilfo  and  other  ob- 
stacles to  international  commerce  were  rising  in  marly  aU  coun- 
tries whose  freedom  of  action  was  untrammeled  in  this  respect  by 
the  treaties  of  peace.  As  the  defeated  oountrles  of  central  Kuxape 
reacquired  freedom,  in  commercial  matter*,  they,  too,  plunged  Into 
the  race  for  extremes  of  restrictive  action. 

So  wldeq>read  and  ao  alarming  did  this  race  beooma  that  en- 
lightened statesmen  in  many  coimtries  bei^ux  to  exert  their  in- 
fluence in  the  direction  of  some  effort  to  halt  Its  headlong  career. 
Before  the  end  of  1925.  a  movement  was  launched  on  a  worid 
scale  tar  the  Uberation  of  international  trade  from  the  rTccisson 
of  the  ever-growing  restrictions  which  threatened  It  more  and 
more  with  complete  strangulation.  Tills  movement  culminated 
In  the  convocation  of  a  world  economic  conference,  which  met  at 
Geneva  in  1927. 

The  conference  surveyed  the  sorry  plight  into  which  interna- 
tional economic  relations  were  being  plunged  deeper  and  deeper. 
It  recommended  to  the  governments  the  ln4>erative  need  of  re- 
versing the  direction  of  their  policy  and  action  In  the  qihcre  of 
commerce. 

For  a  short  time  thereafter  the  outlook  brightened  sufflclenUy 
to  arouse  hope.  There  was  a  noticeable  retardation  of  restrictive 
action  and  even  some  movement  in  the  o^xisite  direction.  But 
this  improvement  was  all  too  soon  overwhelmed  by  a  new  and 
sharp  reversal  or  toend.  to  which  our  country,  unfortunately, 
made  the  largest  single  contribution. 

Immediately  following  our  natioxuJ  election  of  1928  the  domi- 
nant political  and  economic  forces  In  this  country  embarked  upon 
a  drastic  i4>ward  revision  of  our  tariff  rates  and  an  extenaion  of 
other  trade  restrictions.  This  process  was  contlnxied  through  the 
year  1929  and  the  early  part  of  1930.  It  snved  as  a  signal  which 
unleashed  the  forces  of  extreme  protectlcmlsm  all  over  the  world. 

The  years  which  followed — ^the  years  at  ever-spreading  and  ever- 
deepening  depression — were  characteriaed  by  an  uninterrupted 
growth  of  barriers  to  trade.  The  exigencies  of  the  unprecedented 
economic  upheaval,  panic,  desperation,  short-sighted  attempts  at 
defending  narrowly  conceived  national  interests,  retaliation,  and 
counter  retaliation — all  these  combined  to  create  as  tangled  a 
nework  of  trade  restrictions,  and  tks  large  a  measure  of  discrimi- 
nation In  commercial  policy,  as  the  world  has  ever  seen  in  times 
of  peace. 

That  "war  after  the  war*,  which  had  smouldered  ominously  dur- 
ing the  first  decade  of  renewed  political  peace,  finally  burst  upon 
us  in  all  its  fury.  It  differed  fitxn  the  jMittem  of  international 
economic  hoetUlty  which  had  been  devised  in  the  days  of  the 
world  conflict  in  that  it  did  not  involve  the  creation  of  mutually 
hostile  economic  alliances.  But  its  scope  was  even  more  wide- 
spread and  its  destructiveness  far  more  deadly. 

Opinions  may  diverge  as  to  the  extent  to  which  failure  to  adc^t 
sane  and  constructive  policies  in  the  economic  relaticms  among 
the  nations  was  req;x)n8ible  for  the  onslaught  of  the  great  depres- 
sion. Personally.  I  am  convinced  that  it  was  the  most  important 
single  cause  of  the  holocaust.  However  that  may  be.  once  the 
depression  had  assxuned  the  scope  and  the  character  which  it  did 
assume,  the  conclusion  tiecame  inescapable  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  full  and  lasting  recovery  unless  peace  succeeded  war  in 
Intematlonal  economic  relations. 

It  was  acting  upon  this  conclusion  that  our  Nation,  after  the 
lapee  of  more  than  a  decade,  assumed  once  more  the  responsi- 
bility for  providing  its  fair  share  of  leadership  in  a  world  move- 
ment for  economic  peace — as  an  ewientlai  foundation  of  Intcr- 


natlooal  poUtical  atabiUty.  ■•  wtU  as  of  aeoiMmle  w«n-beinc 
within  nations.  We  placed  on  oin*  statute  books  the  Ttade  Agree- 
ments Act  of  1934  and  inaugurated,  tinder  the  authority  of  that 
act.  a  comprehensive  program  of  negotiation  for  the  purpose  of 
rebuilding  our  foreign  conuneroe  and  intematloxud  trade  In  gen- 
eral through  a  liberalisation  of  conunerclal  policy  everywhere. 
We  made  a  standing  offer  to  each  and  every  nation  to  go  as  far 
as  may  be  practicable  and  mutually  profitable  in  reduciiig  in  Its 
favor  our  barriers  to  trade  and  to  extezul  to  it  full  equality  of 
treatment  in  conunerclal  matters — ^provided  it  was  willing  to  deal 
with  us  in  the  same  qjirit  and  to  act  toward  ua  in  the  same 
manner. 

For  nearly  3  years  we  have  pursued  this  policy  with  vigor  and 
sincerity.  The  response  of  others  to  ovir  initiative  haa  been  most 
gratifying.  We  have  concluded  16  trade  agreementa.  The  mu- 
tual benefits  conferred  by  these  agreements — through  reciprocal 
relaxation  of  trade  barrlerB,  through  removal  of  discrinUzuitKms, 
and  through  expansion  of  trade— are  a  matter  of  public  reccvd. 

Equally  of  public  record  are  many  other  manifestations  of  im- 
provement in  international  economic  rdationa.  Reaponaible 
stateam«i  and  leaders  of  business  and  of  public  opialon  in  many 
ooimtrles  are  more  and  more  giving  utterance  to  the  idea  that 
the  removal  of  excessive  trade  barriers  and  the  establlahment  of 
fair  dealing  and  of  equality  of  treatment  in  internatioruU  com- 
mercial relations  are  IndiBpensable  to  the  welfare  of  all  nations 
The  representatives  of  the  21  American  RepobUea,  meeting  at 
Buenos  Aires  last  December,  were  ii«««ir»v>^is  and  emphatic  In 
recommending  to  their  governments  the  imperative  need  of  reduc- 
ing barriers  to  trade  and  of  aboUahlng  unfair  and  diserlmlnatory 
practlcea  tn  commercial  relations.  Instances  at  eOorta  to  tr«ns- 
late  these  realisationa  into  concrete  acUon  multiply  In  many 
quarters. 

As  10  years  ago.  there  Is  again  a  brlghtenli^  of  outtook  and  a 
new  hope.  Unfortunately,  there  are  also  today  in  the  world  other 
and  discordant  terxlencles. 

The  problem  of  removal  of  trade  barriers  Is  nraeh  man  dlOctdt 
than  it  was  in  1937.  The  years  of  the  depression  created  obstruo- 
tlons  to  trade  and  brought  about  impairment  of  frlendlineas  and 
fair  deaUng  in  commercial  relations  of  such  scope  and  destme- 
tlveneas  as  would  irat  have  appeared  poasible  even  a  abort  tlioe 
ago.  As  a  result,  the  voltime  of  intematlonal  commerce  has  been 
drastically  curtailed,  and  a  large  portion  of  what  remained  has 
been  arttftrarUy  diverted  away  from  channels  of  economic  ad- 
vantage. The  task  of  correcting  these  artificial  ahlfts  and  of 
repairing  the  damages  of  the  economic  war  te,  indeed,  one  ot 
enormous  magiUtude. 

Moreover,  the  situation  today  is  complicated  by  many  new 
factors — some  of  them  constituting  direct  repereussions  of  the 
long  period  of  Intense  economic  hostility.  Dcfftng  the  past  few 
years  there  has  been  in  many  parts  of  the  world  an  alarming 
deterioration  of  all  essential  international  relatlonahlps.  Solerxm 
obligations  among  nations  have  been  set  aside  with  a  light  heart. 
International  law  has  been  breached  and  fiouted. 

Animosities  and  resentment  in  the  sphere  of  commercial  arxl 
financial  relations,  and  economic  aggression  and  retaliation  which 
they  have  provoked,  mxist  bear  an  important  share  of  responsi- 
bUity  for  the  depth  of  economic  distress  into  which  some  nations 
have  been  plimged.  Out  of  such  distress  q;>rlngs  tenmtation  to 
seek  a  greater  measure  of  self-suflldency  by  force  at  arms. 

We  have  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  some  nations,  already  in  the 
throes  of  economic  poverty,  straining  their  meager  resources  for 
the  creation  of  unprecedented  armaments.  We  have  seen  other 
nations  drawn  into  the  suicidal  race.  The  construction  of  arma- 
menta  on  so  vast  a  scale  gives  the  impression  of  intensive  economic 
activity.  But  that  activity  is  like  the  unhealthy  fiush  of  fever 
It  destroys  rather  than  buUds.  It  sows  the  seeds  of  disaster' 
either  in  the  form  of  a  military  exploaion  or  of  an  economic 
oollapae. 

Tbtfn  is  only  one  way  to  avert  this  hnpeiMUng  doom  It  is  for 
the  nations  which  today  bend  their  major  effort  toward  preparation 
tar  war  to  Join  with  those  other  nations  which  are  intent  upon  a 
paUcj  at  peace  in  a  determined  and  concerted  effort  to  rebuild 
International  political  and  economic  relatlonahlps  upon  a  basis  of 
friendliness  and  cooperation.  No  outooine  of  an  armed  conflict 
can  possibly  bring  the  nations  concerned  greater  beneflta  than 
they  can  derive  from  a  peaceful  and  fruitful  exchange  of  goodi 
aiMl  servloes  developing  in  a  liberal  q>trit  upon  a  basis  of  fair 
dealing  and  muttuU  regard  for  each  other's  needs  and  rights 

It  was  this  type  at  economic  peace  that  Woodrow  Wilson  urged 
upon  the  world.  The  aooeptaiMie  by  the  natioas  of  the  basic  ideas 
which  underlie  it  Is  even  more  desperately  needed  today,  when  the 
dark  clouds  at  a  possible  new  war  Or  of  anqthw  economic  cata*- 
trophe  gather  omlnotialy  on  the  horlson. 

Since  this  is  an  intinuite  occasion,  permit  me  to  end  these  brief 
remarks  on  a  personal  note.  I  have  never  faltered,  and  I  new 
will  falter,  in  my  belief  that  enduring  peace  and  the  welfare  of 
the  nations  are  indlssolubly  oormected  with  friendliness,  faimeas, 
eqtiallty.  and  the  maximum  practicable  degree  of  freedom  in  In- 
ternational economic  relation^  I  have  never  doubted  the  ability 
of  statesmanship  to  create  conditions  in  irtiich  relations  at  this 
type  will  become  firmly  established.  I  earnestly  hope  that  no  de- 
v«opment  will  ever  arise  which  will  impel  me  to  relinquish  tt>i4 
briief.  I  shall  oontlniie  to  seek,  as  X  have  sotight  in  ttte  past,  in 
whatever  manner  and  in  whatever  measure  time  and  circumstance 
may  vouchsafe  me,  to  translate  these  profound  oanvlctlona  Into 
the  reaUOes  <tf  public  wnrlce. 
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StabUizatioB  of  Bitaminous  Coal  Industrf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  April  IS.  1937 


BADIO  ADDREB8  BT  HON.  JAIIES  J.  DAVIS,  OF  PENNSTLVANIA. 

ON  APRIL  10,  1937 


liCr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  tbe  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
which  I  delivered  April  10  over  Station  WJAS.  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  on  the  subject  of  stabilization  of  the  bituminous-coal 
industry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  RicotD,  as  follows: 

I  h«v«  been  aaked  to  speak  on  the  Bituminous  Coal  Stabiliza- 
tion Act.  better  known  as  tbe  Guffey- Vinson  Act.  which  flnaUy 
passed  tbe  Senate  jesterday.  For  many  years  I  have  been  study- 
ing tbe  general  conditions  of  the  coal  indxistry.  IT  tboe  ever 
was  an  Industry  tbe  Government  shoxild  help  regulate,  it  is 
bituminous  ooaL  It  is  reported  that  in  tbe  mining  of  coal  30  per- 
cent of  tbe  natural  resotirces  is  wasted  "Hw  coal  bill,  now  up  to 
tb^  President  for  sliputure.  will  enable  tbe  President,  with  tbe 
confirmation  at  tbe  Senate,  to  appoint  a  commission  of  seven 
members,  two  of  whom  sbaU  be  experienced  coal  miners,  and  also 
two  who  have  had  o^erlence  in  tbe  production  of  coal,  none  of 
whom  is  now  financially  interested  in  tbe  industry.  FuU  power 
baa  been  given  this  Coal  Commission  to  regulate  tbe  industry. 
Tbe  Oommlssion  is  autborlaed  to  fix  {vices,  conduct  research,  and 
find  new  maiicets  for  coal.  The  Industry  Is  divided  into  23  dis- 
tricts. Tlie  Commission  is  given  fuU  power  to  remove  members 
of  the  district  boards  for  cause.  Tbe  district  boards,  after  proper 
conslderatl<m.  wlU  fix  tbe  mtnimnm  prices  for  coal,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  tbe  Commission.  The  Commission  can  review  and 
revise  these  prices  if  necessary. 

Tbe  law  further  provides  that  the  President  shall  appoint  a 
consumers'  counsel.  All  information  related  to  coal  is  to  be 
made  available  to  this  ooiuasel.  Kxoeealve  commissions  and  sal- 
arlea  for  their  sales  agents  is  designated  as  unfair  practice  in  the 
Industry.  Coal-marketing  agencies  are  held  to  be  unlawful  un- 
less their  producers  have  accepted  the  coal  code.  All  member 
prodooen  of  coal  must  belong  to  the  marketing  agencies.  If 
tlidr  membtfsblps  are  canceled  for  violation  of  tbe  code,  they 
most  pay  double  tax  for  tbe  period  of  suspension  to  gain  readmls- 
sion.  A  tax  of  1  cent  is  levied  on  every  ton  of  bituminous  coal 
pioduoed.  For  those  who  fall  to  accept  the  code  of  fair  prac- 
ticea,  a  general  tax  of  19^  cents  is  provided.  The  law  provides  a 
code  of  fair  practices  to  prevent  rulnuous  price  cutting  and  aU 
of  tbe  unfair  methods  of  competition  that  now  prevail  in  the 
bltumlnous-coal  Indiistry.  Iteemptlons  from  the  civil-aervice  re- 
quirement cover  aU  Commission  employees,  with  the  exception 
of  clerks  and  minor  employees.  I  have  favored  President  Roose- 
velt's plan  of  tbe  merit  systtan  and  believe  that  it  should  apply 
to  the  Commission.  However,  this  suggestion  was  voted  out  in 
the  subcommittee  and  tbe  committee  as  a  whole.  I  believe  that 
this  law,  if  properly  administered,  will  stabilise  the  coal  Industry, 
end  cutthroat  competition,  enable  coal  operators  to  get  fair  prices, 
and  pay  decent  wagea  to  the  miners.  I  tr\ut  the  commission 
will  regulate  the  aSa4rs  of  tbe  cosl  industry  in  such  a  way  as  to 
Insure  the  return  ot  the  favorable  conditions  which  obtained 
n^ien  the  Jacksonville  sgreement  was  first  in  force. 

Goal  legislation  has  been  discussed  in  Washington  the  past  10 

Sn.  A^ery  type  of  Investigation  has  been  made  in  and  for  tbe 
UfStry.  During  tbe  time  I  was  Secretary  of  Labor.  Senatcar 
Watson  of  Indiana  introduced  tbe  first  coal  bill  to  regulate  tbe 
ooal  Qutustry.  I  a|q>eared  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terstate Conuneroe  to  state  the  conditions  of  the  indiistry.  After 
my  election  to  tbe  Senate  I  presented  a  bill  which  I  believe  would 
have  stabilised  tbe  Industry  and  would  have  solved  many  of  our 
problems.  If  it  had  passed.  The  Senate  held  bearings,  but  by  tbe 
time  the  hearings  were  over  the  Senate  had  adjourned,  and  no 
action  was  taken.  I  served  on  tbe  committee  that  reported  out 
the  first  Guffey  coal  bin  that  was  declared  unconstitutional  by 
tbe  Sinwcme  Court.  I  alao  ierved  on  the  committee  for  the  pres- 
ent bill,  introduced  by  Senator  Guffey,  which  was  drafted  to  con- 
form to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  I  hope,  if  It  is 
appealed  to  tbe  Stipreme  Court,  tint  It  will  be  found  constitu- 
tional. X  bav*  worked  eanMstly  for  Its  passage,  made  an  extended 
KMh  on  the  mtbjeet  la  tbe  Senata.  and  now  am  glad  to  report 
t  ywlertfay  the  OoBferenoe  Committee  of  the  House  and  the 
Beaat*  of  which  X  wae  a  member,  reported  an  Sigreement.  and 
the  Smate  and  Hoiim  conflmed  11  When  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent we  Shan  have  a  b«w  coal  law.  Z  hope  that  It  will  help  to 
•nd  labor  taaiwl  and  strikes  la  tbe  Industry,  briaf  reasonable 
praAla  for  the  eperaton,  deoeat  wafis  for  the  mlaen,  and  a  more 


thorough  understanding  of  tbe  rights,  privileges,  and  responsi- 
bilities of  workers,  operators,  and  consumers. 

Our  problem  as  a  nation  is  to  find  increased  liberty  under  law. 
In  the  past  we  have  found  our  great«st  good  In  freedom  only  as 
we  have  operated  according  to  tbe  fundamental  laws  of  the  world 
In  which  we  live.  Abuse  of  freedom  leads  to  license  and  an  ex- 
cess of  individualism.  The  need  of  America  today  Is  not  less  lib- 
erty, not  less  Individualism,  but  a  better  understanding  of  their 
scope  and  purpose.  Once  again  we  mtist  carefully  define  the  areas 
of  individual  liberty  in  order  that  within  newly  formed  areas  of 
thought  and  action  the  individual  may  achieve  greater  liberty. 

Fascism  and  communism  sound  the  death  knell  of  individualism 
and  freedom.  Any  currents  In  the  United  States  which  partake 
of  these  European  patterns  are  foreign  to  America  and  should 
not  be  tolerated,  for  they  are  directly  at  variance  with  the  pnin- 
clples  upon  which  America  has  achieved  her  greatness. 

Increasing  quality  production,  Increasing  wages  of  workers,  and 
Increasing  transfer  of  caiptal  goods  in  sales  is  the  solution  of 
America's  problem  of  distribution.  With  an  ever-growing  con- 
scloiisness  of  distribution  needs  we  shall  Increase  American  In- 
dividualism and  Initiative.  The  success  of  our  people  has  always 
depended  on  their  liberty  of  thought  and  action.  The  Indian  of 
yesterday  was  a  slave  as  compared  to  the  white  man  of  today, 
for  he  was  chained  to  his  bow  and  arrow,  his  primitive  plow,  his 
limited  food  supply,  and  his  squalid  wigwam.  Today  when  we 
use  the  automobile  and  the  airplane  intelligently  we  have  more 
freedom  of  movement  than  did  the  Indian  on  his  prairie  pony, 
and  we  have  more  individualism.  The  Indian  had  but  one  way 
of  long-distance  travel — his  pony — while  we  have  a  dozen  or  more. 
With  science  has  come  an  Increase  of  both  individuality  and 
freedom.  However,  In  order  to  achieve  these.  It  has  been  con- 
stantly necessary  to  define  the  areas  of  op>eratlon  within  which  the 
individual  could  exercise  his  freedom.  Traffic  laws,  money,  and 
business  laws  have  been  evolved  for  the  purpose  of  giving  va 
more  liberty  imder  law. 

Today  when  we  face  oxir  present  problems  of  Indtistrlal  espion- 
age and  sit-down  strikes  we  must  observe  our  age-long  wisdom  of 
increasing  liberty  under  law.  When  we  flaunt  the  law  we  bind 
ourselves  with  the  chains  of  disorder  and  internal  conflict.  By 
violating  the  law  we  make  it  more  certain  that  others  will  violate 
it,  and  within  a  short  time  such  a  coxirse  of  action  can  lead  only 
to  chaos  and  confusion. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  attempt  to  define  the  error  either 
of  indxistrlal  espionage  or  sit-down  strikes.  They  are  equally  out 
of  harmony  with  a  common  sense  of  propriety  and  this  is  recog- 
nized by  those  who  participate  in  them  as  well  as  those  who  wit- 
ness them  as  Impartial  observers.  What  worker  wants  to  have  his 
emnpanion  spy  on  him?  What  property  owner  wishes  to  be  dis- 
possessed of  his  holdings  overnight  without  due  process  of  law? 
These  activities  are  fundamentally  unsound  and  require  no  long 
dissertation  to  prove  how  injurious  they  an  to  social  and  moral 
values.  I 

The  sit-down  strike  is  a  lawless  demonstration  clearly  contain- 
ing the  seed  of  social  revolution.  Its  further  utilization  will  \in- 
doubtedly  be  demanded  by  those  whose  objective  is  to  stimulate 
class  warfare.  Industrial  espionage  has  been  one  of  the  thorns 
in  labor's  side  which  Is  equally  Illegal,  and  Just  as  thoroughly 
reprehensible.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Industrial  espionage 
is  one  of  a  number  of  industrial  methods  which  has  led  on  to  the 
lawless  outbreaks  among  labor  in  the  form  of  sit-dovra  strikes. 
There  Is  no  cure  for  the  one  without  a  thorough  repudiation  of 
the  other.  If  we  are  to  call  for  an  end  of  the  sit-down  strike,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  put  an  end  to  the  violations  of  freedom 
of  speech  and  assembly  projected  through  industrial  espionage. 
The  right  of  the  worker  to  his  liberty  is  Just  as  precious  as  the 
right  of  Industrial  management  to  company  property. 

The  current  epidemic  of  strikes  has  brought  us  face  to  face  with 
the  need  for  a  further  extension  of  collective  bargaining  and  labor 
organizations  in  this  country.  This  is  the  issue  around  which 
the  present  strikes  have  revolved.  Heretofore  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  strikes  have  been  called  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  union  recognition.  Today  this  Is  the  dominant  issue  in 
the  struggles  ctirrently  attracting  public  attention.  Perhaps  this 
Indicates  that  we  are  merely  passing  through  a  normal  phase  of 
industrial  development.  If  the  current  strike  wave  carries  us 
forward  to  a  more  general  recognition  of  the  advantages  to  em- 
ployers, as  well  as  employees,  of  responsible  organization  of  labor 
for  bargaining  purposes,  the  temporary  losses  involved  may  be 
endured. 

I  say  this  In  order  to  make  it  clear  that  now  as  always  I  wish  to 
uphold  the  worker's  right  to  quit  his  Job.  This  Is  not  the  issue 
of  the  sit-down  strike.  For  under  this  new  expedient  of  the  strike 
the  worker  not  only  quits  work  but  insists  on  remaining  on  the 
place  where  he  ordlnarUy  works.  The  issue  before  us  Is  not  one  of 
the  worker's  right  to  strike  but  his  right  to  take  possession  of 
property  to  which  he  holds  no  legal  title. 

A  solution  of  this  dllficxilty  will  come  as  indxistrlal  management 
and  workers  meet  together  around  the  council  table  and  prepare 
to  abandon  Uctlcs  of  industrial  and  labor  warfare  which  are 
clearly  without  the  sanction  of  the  law. 

Strikes  have  always  been  very  real  to  me.  I  was  bom  in  the 
year  of  one  of  the  great  strikes,  the  strike  of  1878,  Although 
there  were  many  minor  strikes  during  my  youth,  the  one  wbicn 
made  the  greatest  impression  on  me  was  the  Homestead  strike 
In  1802.  The  disorder,  the  rioting,  the  bloodshed,  tbe  dreadfid 
hatred  then  unleashed  have  always  remained  in  my  memory. 
Growing  out  of  these  early  experiences  came  my  desire  for  peace 
in  Industry.  ' 
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miring  the  time  X  was  Secretary  of  Labor  X  was  faced  with  tbe 
great  strikes  in  a  dozen  or  more  of  our  great  industries,  when 
more  than  a  million  men  were  out  on  strike  at  one  time.  Back 
In  those  days  we  learned  the  need  for  the  spirit  of  conciliation 
and  a  larger  understanding  and  sympathy  between  the  variovis 
elements  of  modem  industry. 

Rather  recently  I  have  traced  through  the  history  of  strikes 
over  a  period  of  the  events  of  my  lifetime  and  expect  to  present 
this  story  to  the  public  in  book  form  in  the  near  future.  The 
present  epidemic  of  strikes  now  calls  for  a  thoroughgoing  under- 
standing of  the  social  and  economic  forces  at  work  among  us. 
I  dare  say  that  no  problem  in  America  is  more  acute  today  than 
th&t  manifest  in  our  cvirrent  industrial  unrest. 


Jefferson  Day  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  April  IS.  1937 


ADDRESS    BT   HON.    JAICES    A.    FARLEY    AT   THE    JEFFERSON 
DAY  DINNER  AT  PHILADELPHIA,   PA.,  APRIL   13,   1937 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  on  the 
13th  of  April  by  Hon.  James  A.  Farley,  before  the  Penn  Ath- 
letic Club  of  Philadelphia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  I  find  myself  addressing  a 
stanchly  Democratic  audience  in  this  great  Democratic  city  ot 
Philadelphia.  In  a  brief  period  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania has  shifted  from  a  Republican  to  a  Democratic  stronghold. 
Pennsylvania  has  become  as  steady  and  as  stxirdy  a  fortress  as  any 
in  the  family  of  46  States  tliat  last  year  testified  to  their  faith  in 
a  Government  of  progress  and  humanity,  committed  to  nrn^^ipg 
our  country  one  of  greater  happiness  and  opportunity. 

I  use  the  party  name  not  in  any  narrow  sense  but  as  a  label  for 
all  those  who  rallied  to  the  support  of  our  great  President — ^not 
because  he  was  a  Democrat,  but  because  they  had  foimd  In  him  a 
captain  unafraid  to  do  whatever  was  needful  for  a  nation  in  a 
deep  period  of  crisis  and  stress.  I  recognize,  of  course,  that  the 
conversion  of  this  cradle  of  American  liberty  from  a  hotbed  of 
privilege  to  a  fortress  of  liberalism  was  not  the  work  of  my  party 
alone.  It  was  the  combined  effort  ot  men  and  women  of  every 
political  party  and  of  no  party  at  all  that  brought  this  Oovem- 
ment  back  to  the  people,  and  brought  this  country  back  to  rela- 
tive prosperity.  And  it  will  be  the  union  of  these  same  people 
that  will  keep  us  where  we  belong,  regardless  of  the  utmost  that 
the  forces  of  reaction  may  attempt.  Even  while  I  am  paying  my 
debt  of  gratitude  and  appreciation  to  those  who  joined  us  I 
know  you  will  permit  me  a  little  extra  gratification  that  the  out- 
come in  this  State  has  come  under  the  magnificent  leadership  of 
such  men  as  Sanator  Joseph  F.  Gumrr  and  Gov.  Geoiige  H.  Earle. 
I  wish  you  would  contrast  these  with  those  sinister,  ruthless  fig- 
ures who  in  the  not  so  distant  past  delivered  your  votes  tied  in  a 
neat  package  to  those  to  whom  they  owed  allegiance  and,  inci- 
dentally, owed  plenty  that  was  more  tangible.  They  delivered 
prosperity,  true,  but  they  handed  it  to  your  steel  kings  and  coal 
barons  and  the  rest  of  the  close  corporation  of  industrial  and 
financial  magnates. 

You  know  where  this  outfit  landed  you  when  the  bubUe  they 
had  blown  burst  and  left  all  of  us  gasping  in  a  hurricane  of  ad- 
versity. 

Now  the  very  people  who  contributed  most  to  our  national  mis- 
fortune are  complaining  of  an  unbalanced  Budget  and  a  huge 
relief  expenditure.  ~  Just  keep  your  mind  on  who  is  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  all  of  this.  Let  me  tell  you  now  and  here  that  if 
the  legislation  the  Roosevelt  administration  is  seeking  at  the 
hands  of  Congress  had  been  on  the  statute  books  In  1929  and  had 
been  adequately  administered  by  the  then  Government,  the  great 
panic  would  never  have  attained  the  proportions  that  made  the 
United  States  of  America  reel  and  totter  in  the  worst  economic 
gale  it  ever  encountered. 

The  man  whose  memory  we  are  honoring  tonight  was  the  real 
Inventor  of  the  New  Deal,  and  the  tirades  that  were  directed  at 
and  against  President  Jefferson  for  his  efforts  at  progress  make 
the  similar  clamor  now  being  directed  at  President  Roosevelt 
seem  mild  indeed. 

The  founder  of  the  Democratic  Party— and  which  la  a  greater 
distinction,  the  founder  of  democratic  principles  in  Amerla^— 
was  no  plaster  image,  or  marble  statue  with  a  rigid  stock  muf- 
fling  bis  throat  and  keeping  his  head  in  tbe  clouds.  On  the  con- 
trary, be  was  an  Intensely  alert,  practical,  resourceful  buman 
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being.  He  came  to  tbe  White  House  at  the  opening  of  tbe  last 
century,  and  foxind  the  Supreme  Court  had  been  stacked  and 
packed  against  the  measures  for  which  he  stood,  by  his  Federalist 
predecessor.  Almost  the  last  Important  official  act  of  President 
Adams  before  leaving  the  White  House  was  to  put  through  what 
history  records  as  the  Midnight  Judges  Act.  This,  among  other 
things,  reduced  the  number  of  Supreme  Court  Justices  from  six  to 
five,  by  providing  that  the  next  vacancy  in  the  high  Court  should 
not  be  filled.  In  other  words,  to  fix  things  so  that  Jefferson,  who 
was  to  take  office  within  a  few  weeks,  should  not  be  able  to  name 
a  Justice  of  his  own  political  persuasion. 

Albert  J.  Beveridge.  in  his  Life  of  John  lilarshall.  gives  this 
explanation  of  the  motives  and  morals  of  tbe  Adams  Act.  He 
wrote  that  it  "gave  Adams  the  opportunity  to  fill  the  offices  thxis 
created  vrith  stanch  Federal  partisans.  Indeed,  this  was  one 
motive  for  the  enactment  of  the  law." 

Jefferson  was  definite  and  practical  in  meeting  the  situation. 
He  did  not  waste  time  on  a  constitutional  amendment  to  correct 
the  abuse  resulting — ^to  use  his  own  words — from  "the  courts  be- 
ing so  decidedly  Federal  and  Irremovable."  Pending  the  advent 
of  a  Congress  sympathetic  to  him  he  gave  notice  that  in  view  of 
the  attitude  of  the  courts  it  was  "Indlspenaibly  necessary"  to  ap- 
point "Republican  attorneys  and  marshals."  The  Democrats  of 
that  day  were  called  RepubUcans.  As  soon  as  the  Seventh  Con- 
gress had  assembled  he  sent  a  message  giving  the  facts  about  the 
status  of  tbe  court  calendars  and  promptly  there  vras  introduced 
an  act  to  repeal  the  "midnight  judges  law."  According  to  Bev- 
eridge, the  general  public  was  not  disturbed,  but  the  Federal  chief- 
tains raised  a  terrific  clamor. 

Fisher  Ames,  the  Bert  Snell  of  his  day,  promulgated  that  "tbe 
message  announced  the  downfall  of  the  late  revision  of  tbe  jxidi- 
clary  •  •  •  the  United  States  Government  Is  to  be  dis- 
mantled like  an  old  ship." 

Stanley  of  North  Carolina  put  forth  that  "this  measure  will  be 
the  first  link  in  that  chain  of  measures  which  wiU  add  the  name 
of  America  to  the  melancholy  catalogue  of  faUen  republics." 

Bayard  of  Delaware  found  that  a  repeal  of  the  Adams  legisla- 
tion meant  that  "the  moment  is  not  far  off  when  this  fair  coun- 
try la  to  be  desolated  by  civil  war."  The  country  was  also  told 
that  "the  Constitution,  which  Washington  framed  and  the  peo- 
ple adopted,  has  become  a  dead  letter  and  no  better  than  a  last 
year's  almanac." 

These  dire  predictions  of  what  was  boimd  to  happen  if  Con- 
gress sustained  the  President,  in  whose  hallowed  memory  we  are 
now  erecting  a  stately  memorial,  were  made  135  years  ago. 

Let  me  read  you  another  quotation:  It  describee  a  movement 
to  put  liberal-minded  judges  on  the  high  coijrt  as  "a  hateful  at- 
tempt to  drive  eminent  jurists  from  the  bench  in  order  to  crowd 
into  the  Court  a  lot  of  judicial  marionettee  to  speak  tbe  ventrilo- 
quisms of  the  White  House." 

That  was  not  an  utterance  of  135  years  ago.  It  was  tbe  state- 
ment of  an  opposing  Senator  delivered  just  tbe  other  day.  It 
came  about  the  same  time  as  that  of  another  member  of  tbe  oppo- 
sition. He,  speaking  of  the  Justices  whose  namee  President  Roose- 
velt must  send  to  the  Senate  when  the  pending  judicial  bill  ia 
enacted,  said  that  men  who  would  accept  the  posts  could  deserve 
the  respect  of  nobody. 

I  wonder  bow  much  chance  such  .hypothetical  judges  would 
have  of  being  confirmed  by  a  majority  of  the  United  States  Senate^ 
I  note  that  some  of  the  opponents  of  the  measure  recommended 
by  President  Roosevelt  are  saying  that  the  recent  decisions  ot  tbe 
Supreme  Court  have  rendered  it  unnecessary.  That  Ls  an  absurd 
Idea.  The  circumstances  that  by  a  single  vote  the  Court  sustained 
the  validity  of  several  New  Deal  measures  fiomishes  no  security  at 
permanent  liberalism  en  the  high  bench.  The  majority  opinions 
yesterday  were  so  hedged  about  with  qualifications  that  neither 
Congress  nor  the  President  can  be  at  all  sure  of  the  fate  of  pending 
or  future  legislation.  Suppose,  for  eiyunple,  a  measure  was  intro- 
duced providing  that  in  no  Industry  children  under  14  could  be 
employed  in  a  particular  form  of  labor  or  beyond  a  limited  number 
of  hours.  *I  don't  know  that  such  a  bill  is  in  contemplation,  but 
am  simply  iising  it  as  an  illustration.  Doubtless  you  would  find 
lawyers  arguing  that  such  an  act  is  constitutional  and  an  equal 
number  arguing  that  It  is  unconstitutional.  We  know  that  four  of 
the  nine  Judges  would  be  against  it  and  whether  the  fifth  would 
join  them  Is  only  a  matter  of  vague  guessing.  In  atmie  at  tbe  deci- 
sions yesterday,  as  It  turned  out,  one  Judge  reversed  the  verdict  at 
three  district  judges,  probably  with  much  longer  judicial  experi- 
ence than  that  of  the  overruling  Supreme  Court  Judge  who  re- 
versed them.  The  necessity  for  the  judicial-reform  measure  is  as 
great  and  as  compelling  today  as  It  was*  day  before  yesterday,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  that  Congress,  when  it  comes  to  voUng,  will  be 
found  to  feel  the  same  way. 

But  let  us  get  back  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  than  whom  no  abler, 
man  conscientious,  far-seeing,  and  brave  man  ever  occupied  tbe 
White  Hoiise.  His  bill  passed  Congress  aU  right.  In  due  course  of 
time  he  filled  the  vacancy  that  his  predeceesor  had  tried  to  Insure 
in  order  to  keep  the  Court  reactionary.  Another  Justice  was  added. 
And  strange  to  say,  chaos  did  not  come  and  tbe  American  Bepubllc 
did  not  colli^MM  into  a  melancholy  ruin.  In  Jackaon's  time  two 
additional  Justices  were  put  on,  and  still  the  Supreme  Court  f\me« 
tioned  along  without  damage  until  tbe  War  between  tbe  State*, 
during  which  tbe  ntunber  of  Judges  roee  to  10.  To  prevent  Presl- 
dent  Andrew  Jahoaon  from  making  an  appointment  rnngr—  out 
tbe  number  to  eight.  Preeident  Grant  put  tt  back  to  nine  in  older 
to  have  his  legal  tender  law  sustained.  llMre  It  baa  stood  for  6t 
years— until  once  more  the  Court  baa  rsaebad  a  stag*  wbare  tbo 
majority  la  again  hopaiaaaty  out  ot  atep  with  praaant-dajr  thwigtit  - 
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which  Is  not  ■arprtsiBg.  considering  that  the  aggregate  ages  oi  the 
mine  Justices  oonsklerahly  exceeds  600  years. 

Tsklng  no  chances  that  the  Supreme  Court  might  Invalidate  the 
»<peal  at  the  midnight  judges  law.  Congress  abolished  one  term  of 
the  Court,  so  that  the  hl^  tribunal  was  In  effect  adjourned  for 
14  months. 

And  how  the  anUadrntntotratton  press  did  rave  when  Jeffnaon 
prevailed  a  centxuy  and  a  third  ago.  Said  the  Washington  FM- 
•rallst — anticipating  by  a  centiuy  the  editorials  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  the  Chicago  Itlbune,  and  other  xnewpwpen  which 
■re  now  forecasting  utter  destruction  of  everything  American  If 
^Yrcstdent  Roosevelt's  program  goes  through — "Ttoa  fatal  bill  has 
passed.  Our  Constitution  Is  no  more."  It  headed  Its  edlUKlal: 
"Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  our  greatness."  One  hundred 
and  thlrty-flve  years  Is  a  long  time,  but  Intellectually  It  Is  bridged. 
For  example,  is  there  a  gre«t  dlstlnctkm  between  John  Rutledge, 
Jr.'s.  description  of  the  Jefferson  adherents  as  "dcfmagogues  who 
earry  da^ers  In  their  hearts  and  seductive  smiles  on  their  hypo- 
critical faces",  and  such  outbursts  of  fury  as  we  have  listened  to 
iwnUyt 

We  smile  as  we  read  the  reports  of  the  beat  and  fury  of  pcdltlcal 
controvexBleB  in  the  Infancy  of  the  Republic  and  our  desceaodants 
will  smile  irtien  they  turn  the  pages  back  and  read  the  fulmlna- 
ttans  of  today.  They  will  wonder  In  the  next  century  how  men 
who  attained  to  eminent  place  In  the  lOSO's  could  have  been  so 
f»tkf*rf<  as  to  fall  to  penoelve  the  absurdity  of  their  ferodoua 


After  all.  What  Is  the  President  now  aeeklx«  to  accomplish? 
precisely  what  the  founder  of  the  Democratic  Party  did  when  he 
confronted  with  a  similar  altoatlan.  John  Adams  left  Jeffer- 
a  Ooort  oaouaJtted  to  invalidate  the  very  things  the  pec^e 
eiwted  JeffersoD  to  do.  and  Jefferson  .found  a  constitutional 
method  of  giving  the  people  what  they  demanded.  Boosevelt  In- 
feartted  a  Ooort  from  Herbert  Hoover  Just  as  antagonistic  to  the 
■»*«*<****  the  people  gave  our  PrasklCBt.  and  Boosevelt  proposes  a 
ncrf eetty  ceuatltutlonal  method  of  oorreettng  the  situation.  >ven 
if  ha  were  as  indifferent  to  the  verdict  of  history  on  his  adminls- 
liBttan  as  hla  critics  imply,  he  oould  not.  if  he  would,  put  nnsutt- 
•Me  Jadgw  on  the  ftiprame  Bench.  To  listen  to  the  qieeches  of 
the  c^iposltlon  would  suggest  that  the  President  meant  to  beat  the 
Inhas  tar  nnfft  Jodislal  thntaar. 
The  Senate  by  no  means  Infrequently  has  turned  down  Presl- 
itlal  candidates  for  the  high  Court  bacauss  they  did  not  qualify 
in  the  Senata's  opinion  for  the  peat.  Does  anybody  Imagine,  after 
an  tha  olaaaor  we  have  listened  to  In  the  present  Instance,  that 
any  bat  the  beat  among  our  lawyan  and  Jurists  oould  run  that 
gavntlctT 

Mow  let  us  take  a  fisw  momsnts  to  analyas  the  opposition  to 
tha  PMsMent's  Ooort  program.  Ita  bass  is  exactly  the  same  ele- 
■sent  as  <q>posed  his  election.  True,  ttiere  are  a  few  Democrats 
aoMMg  them.  X  hava  never  yet  met  a  partisan  who  sheered  off 
ftom  his  party  pcdldes  who  did  not  offer  the  highest  motives 
tar  his  defeetlon;  so  let  as  assume  that  thoae  of  my  party  who 
wtth  tha  enemy  this  time  are  conscientious,  and  destitute  of 
or  peraanal  eonoem.  Their  number,  however,  is  unlm- 
for  X  aasiBV  you  that  whenever  the  Court  question  comes 
for*  the  Senate  to  be  voted  on  the  bill  wlU  hsve  a  substantial 
We  taam  this  and  they  know  It — hence  the  dilatory 
mtMB  In  evMenoe  right  now. 
B  Is  not  the  Democrats  who  are  putting  vp  the  large  amount 
of  money  that  the  griiateet  propaganda  campaign  ever  put  on  in 
this  eountry  reonlrea.  Our  fMends.  the  enemy,  learned  something 
IktMt  the  Xilberty  League  adventure  of  the  campaign  last  year. 
So  thki  tisw  the  money  batteries  are  masked,  but  the  same  people 
iHw  aooglii  ta  prevent  tha  Presldenrs  reelection  are  urtng  the 
Mone  methods  to  prevent  the  fuUUhnent  of  the  program  which 
S8.0M,MK>  peg>to  told  him  to  go  ahead  with.    They  would  rvpai, 


Tlksy  ars  Invantlng  all  aorta  of  real  and  pretended  organisations 
to  Isnw  Mtan  and  pamphlet^  and.  Inddentally.  appeals  for 
■Miay.  Too  member  tha  -oonatitatlonal  Democrata"  of  last 
year  whldi  doakad  othar  BapvobUcan  aetmttea.  Wen.  I  have  Just 
iMan  leoktag  oaar  one  trtiadaUle  lasosd  by  the  Constitutional 
PeuKKiacy  Asaoelatlan.  which  prodalma  thia  language:  "We  have 
piannart  tha  strangsat  fight,  fj^^tlng  first  In  the  two  Judiciary 
Ooamtttesa  of  the  Boose  and  Senate.  «ightittg  not  on  the  floor  of 
both  Ilonaes.  Ih  the  Senate  wa  plan,  if  necessary,  even  to  Invoke 
a  detarmlnad  fiUhostar  against  the  bfO.  If  the  measure  should 
he  enacted,  we  plan  to  fi^t  tha  oon&rmatlon  of  every  now  name 
Bomlnatad  by  tha  Praaldent.'' 
Oeold  thata  ba  a  fcankar  aihnlnritin  that  Praignai  la  for  tha 
plan?  A  fiUhustar  Is  only  undsrtakan  to  prevuit  a 
that  thaf  know  wlU  ba  adverae  to  tha  nan  and  Intereeto  that 
behind  tha  ««f>oaltlnn  to  thIa  bllL 
Aa  a  mattar  of  Isot.  the  flilhiister  la  on  now.    Tt»  Senate  Judl- 

_    for  a  aoUd  month.    It 
pnaldenta  and  deana  of  law  adaools,  from 


book  aatlMra  and  preas  oohunnlsts^  from  labor  <aaitt%  and  agrl* 
caltural  leadwa.  and  at  laaat  one  Oanator  baa  dellvared  a  nwech 
fkon  tha  wltnasB  cisalr.  On  tha  eommlttee  are  Ig  Senator^  moat 
of  tbam  lawyen.  aapabia  of  w^ghlng  tha  avMenoe  aa  wan  aa  the 
ctap-trap  th«y  have  llstanad  toi  Osrtalnlf  they  have  aU  the  light 
need  toward  framliv  a  bin  and  reporting  It  to  tha 
Tat  at  tha  fiiat  stugastiisi  that  a  day  ba  set  to  dose  tha 
of  taajlinsiy  tha  oppoaltkMi  daosoasd  that  an  effort  waa 
to  inHJBls  thfua.  and  tbelr  epoksaBMsn  dedared  that 
10  vlteasaes  they  wIribMl  to  produea.  Doabtlaas  they 
aa  long  aa  than  are  pobUelBts  ai«er  for  tha  lima- 


Ugbt  and  authors  seeking  advertisement  for  their  books.  But 
what  use  Is  the  reiteration  of  the  same  titary  from  different 
tongues?  The  only  purpose  is  to  use  up  more  time,  for  the  longer 
they  can  carry  on  the  filibuster  In  the  committee,  the  better  they 
believe  their  chances  to  filibuster  successfiilly  in  the  Senate. 

8o  you  see  the  antiadmlnlstratlon  Democrats  are  pulling  the 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  the  Republicans.  It  is  a  good  game 
fiom  the  minority  party  viewpoint,  but  it  will  get  nowhere.  They 
may  defer  the  day  somewhat,  but  sooner  or  later  that  filibuster  is 
going  to  collapse,  and  the  Congress  is  going  to  vote  to  bring  the 
Supreme  Court  back  to  where  liberal  laws  will  have  some  chance 
of  unbiased  consideration. 

I  suppose  some  of  you  might  ask  how  I  am  so  certain  that  we 
have  an  adequate  majority  in  the  Senate  to  pass  the  bill.  Well, 
here  is  some  collateral  evidence.  I  have  here  a  circiilar  Issued 
by  the  young  Republican  organization  of  Alleghany  County  in 
yotir  own  State.  In  it  they  Invite  all  their  mailing  list  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  29  Senators — 27  of  them  Democrats — to  in- 
duce them  to  vote  against  the  Court  bill.  Obviously  the  Repub- 
licans would  not  be  importuning  all  those  men  if  they  already  had 
even  one  of  them.  The  list  Is  actually  the  roster  of  those  who 
have  been  approached  and  refused  to  pledge  themselves  to  the 
opposition.  But  quite  aside  from  this  circumstance,  let  me  assiire 
this  audience  that  there  is  a  substantial  majority  of  the  Sezuite 
that  win  vote  for  the  President's  program. 

Everylx>dy  at  all  conversant  with  congressional  customs  knows 
that  on  every  controverted  question  the  party  leaders  In  House 
and  Senate  conduct  an  luiofflcial  tally  of  the  membership.  It  has 
been  done  in  this  case,  so  I  am  not  guessing  when  I  repeat  that 
oiu*  side  hsis  the  votes.  Moreover,  I  am  betraying  no  confidence 
when  I  tell  you  that  two-thirds  of  the  names  on  the  Republican 
"doubtful"  list  are  not  doubtful  at  all,  but  will  be  found  sup- 
porting the  President  when  the  roll  is  called  in  the  Senate.  All 
that  stands  in  the  way  of  prompt  enactment  Is  the  fillbiister. 
That  may  waste  considerable  time,  but  cannot  change  the  ulti- 
mate result. 

It  Is  fitting  on  Jefferson  Day  that  his  struggle  and  victory 
against  moss-covered  reactionism  on  the  high  bench  should  be  re- 
called and  what  this  meant  for  the  safety  and  progress  of  our  great 
country.  We  are  witnessing  another  of  the  great  battles  in  the 
never-ending  war  against  special  privilege.  I  question  neither  the 
probity  nor  the  ability  of  the  Immovable  members  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  It  is  quite  understandable  that  some  of  them  In 
the  twilight  of  their  lives  should  be  unable  to  keep  mental  pace 
with  contemporary  thought.  It  Is  natival  that  they  should  see 
virtue  only  In  what  has  been,  and  peril  In  any  change.  But  the 
world  moves  on.  Jxist  as  we  loolc  back  and  recognize  th»  service 
Jefferson  did  for  our  welfare  and  liberty,  so  our  descendants  will 
review  the  events  of  1937  and  mark  another  milestone  in  tha 
hiunan  progress. 
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Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  I^cord  an 
address  delivered  over  the  radio  on  April  10,  1937,  by  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  on  the  subject  of 
Federal  Aid  for  the  Educati<m  of  Underprivileged  Children. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

X  wish  every  person  listening  to  me  this  evening  could  have  been 
with  me  yesterday  morning  during  a  hearing  which  we  were  having 
on  Senate  hill  1634.  providing  for  Federal  aid  for  the  education  of 
underprivileged  chUdren.  From  the  Maryland  State  8cho(d  for  the 
Deaf  came  Miss  Kathleen  Nolan,  the  teacher,  and  five  beautiful 
little  girls  who  were  totally  deaf.  They  were  from  6  to  8  years  of 
age.  bright-eyed,  smiling,  and  cheerful.  The  teacher  would  request 
the  little  girls,  coe  after  another,  to  indicate  from  a  pile  of  toys  on 
the  desk  Zkearby  a  frog,  a  horse,  a  dog,  a  car,  a  doll,  and,  quick 
as  a  flash,  the  child  addressed  would  pick  up  the  toy  named  from 
reading  the  lips  of  the  teacher.  Then  the  teacher  would  hold  up 
a  placard  having  on  it  the  words.  "Bow  to  a  girl".  "Walk  slowly", 
-Clap  your  hands",  and  the  Uttle  face  would  light  up  and  ahe 
would  Immediately  do  the  act  suggested.  They  also  gave  examples 
of  their  writing.  Most  remarkable  at  all.  the  very  excellent  teacher 
had  her  Uttle  deaf  piqtUs  talk  some  for  us  In  a  perfectly  intelligi- 
ble manner.    Every  face  was  an  eager  one.    They  ift"e>vffi  while 


pictures  were  being  taken — ^the  contagious,  happy  laugh  of  happy 
children. 

And  then  blind  Andrew  Birmingham,  frran  the  ninth  grade  of 
the  Baltimore  School  for  the  Blind,  gave  us  a  lesson  in  the  use  of 
his  Braille  writer,  which  you  and  I  would  call  a  typewriter.  He 
wrote  sentence  after  sentence  upon  this  machine  in  certain  and 
sure  manner,  while  little  Miss  Mary  Wright,  in  the  first  grade,  also 
totally  blind,  in  a  clear  voice  and  confident  manner,  read  to  \is 
the  sentences  which  Andrew  wrote.  Andrew,  standing  by  my  side, 
said,  "Well,  Mr.  Peppek,  how  do  you  like  being  Senat<w?"  Little 
Mary  said  she  would  read  anything  we  wanted  her  to  read. 

The  Interesting  thing  to  me  was  that  I  didn't  have  the  con- 
sciousness that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  particularly  handicapped 
children.  They  were  reading,  writing,  laughing,  doing  things  so 
nearly  like  ordinary  children  that  I  was  hardly  conscious  of  their 
pathetic  infirmities. 

How  different  woiUd  the  lives  of  these  children  have  been  if 
they  hadn't  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  attended  schools  where 
special  education  for  those  having  their  handicaps  was  provided. 
If  society  into  which  they  were  bom  had  permitted  Andrew  and 
little  Mary  to  have  continued  in  the  eternal  night  which  has 
hovered  over  their  lives,  instead  of  their  having  confidence  in 
themselves,  an  attitude  of  assurance  and  composure  toward 
normal  chUdren.  a  capacity  to  do  things,  which  many  normal 
children  could  not  have  done,  Andrew  would  never  have  felt  like 
standing  up  to  me  as  a  sort  of  an  equal  and  saying.  "How  do 
you  like  your  job.  Mr.  Pepper",  and  little  Mary,  instead  of  win- 
ning the  hearts  of  her  audience  with  her  clear  voice  and  her 
gracious  manner  as  she  read  the  sentences  which  Andrew  wrote, 
woxild  have  clung  fearfully  to  someone's  hand  or  slunk  apolo- 
geticaUy  in  some  out-of-the-way  place  to  which  her  infirmity  cast 
her.  And  there  would  not  have  been  children's  hearts  in  the 
breasts  and  children's  smiles  upon  the  lips  of  the  five  little  girls, 
who  laughed  so  cheerfully  that  the  photographer  enjoyed  taking 
picture  after  picture  of  them. 

This  Illustrates  Just  what  we  are  trying  to  do  In  Senate  blU 
1634.  This  bill,  which  I  introduced  In  the  Senate  and  which  has 
the  hearty  approval  of  all  the  societies  which  are  doing  such 
splended  work  in  the  education  and  development  of  underpriv- 
ileged children  of  all  classes,  provides  a  Federal  appropriation  of 
$11,580,000.  This  sum,  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  shall  be  used 
in  paying  the  cost  of  services  for  the  education  of  physically 
handicapped  children  over  and  above  the  cost  of  educating  physi- 
cally normal  children  in  the  public  schools  of  the  several  SUtes 
and  the  subdivisions  thereof,  and  for  the  training  of  teachers  of 
such  children.  A  sum  of  $40,000  of  Federal  funds  is  directly 
appropriated  to  each  of  the  several  States,  which  does  not  have 
to  be  matched,  which  sum,  according  to  the  language  of  the 
bill,  "shall  be  used  to  establish,  extend,  and  improve  services  for 
the  educating  of  physically  handicapped  children,  especially  in 
rural  areas." 

There  is  a  further  sum  of  $9,000,000  apportioned  to  the  several 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  Inhabitants  in 
each  State  between  the  ages  of  5  and  SlO  years  to  the  total  nimiber 
of  inhabitants  in  the  same  age  range  in  the  Untied  States,  this 
sum  to  be  matched  by  the  several  States. 

The  bill  carries  every  possible  safeguard  of  the  rights  of  the 
several  States  and  subdivisions  thereof,  to  determine  absolutely 
the  kind  of  educational  program  to  be  carried  out  In  their  borders. 
In  other  words,  this  bill,  although  it  provides  for  general  super- 
vision of  the  education  carried  on  under  its  authority,  Is  a  bill  for 
Federal  aid  and  not  for  Federal  control  of  the  education  of  physi- 
cally handicapped  children. 

All  of  us  know  that  neither  wealth  nor  Income  is  equally  dis- 
tributed over  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  population  of 
children  of  school  age.  We  know  that  in  some  of  the  States  of  the 
Union,  although  they  employ  a  larger  proportion  of  their  total 
Income  than  other  States  toward  public  education,  yet  they  are 
able  to  spend  in  dollars  and  cents  only  a  portion  of  what  their 
sister  States  expend.  It  Is  only  the  Federal  Government  which 
reaches  to  every  part  of  the  United  States,  derives  its  income  from 
every  kind  of  business  and  ectlvlty  in  the  United  States,  which  Is 
able  to  equalize  differences  In  the  abilities  of  the  several  States 
to  provide  educational  opportunities  to  their  children. 

I  cannot  make  It  too  clear  that  it  is  my  conviction,  and  the  con- 
viction of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  of  the  Senate,  that 
the  control  of  education  shall  forever  remain  within  the  power  and 
control  of  the  several  States.  In  the  same  degree  it  Is  my  convic- 
tion, and  the  conviction  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
that  the  Federal  Government  can  no  longer  stand  idly  by  and 
permit  the  greatest  asset  of  our  society — the  growing  generation  of 
America — to  be  neglected  and  ignored. 

I  wonder  If  we  are  aware  that  there  are  In  the  country  66,000 
children  who  are  blind  or  of  partial  sight;  100,000  children  crip- 
pled; 500,000  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing;  500,000  delicate;  and 
1,000,000  of  defective  speech;  a  total  of  2,165,000,  by  the  best  esti- 
mates we  are  able  to  make,  who  are  growing  rapidly  toward 
maturity,  dependent  entirely  on  the  provision  which  society  shall 
make  for  them,  as  to  whether  they  shall  be  pathetic  outcasts,  who 
not  only  are  financial  burdens  upon  their  fellow  men  and  women. 
but  whose  souls  suffer  the  anguish  of  their  isolation  and  their 
infirmity,  or  whether  they  shall  be  a  living,  vital,  helpful,  and 
creative  part  of  a  thoughtful  and  considerate  society.  Statistics 
indicate  that  at  the  present  time  hardly  more  than  5  percent  of 
the  physically  handicapped  children  of  school  age  In  the  United 
States  are  receiving  any  special  consideration.  It  Is  only  natiu^ 
that  the  several  States,  burdened  to  the  bending  point  with  the 


task  of  educating  their  normal  children,  have  Uttle  left  for  the 
phjrslcally  handicapped  child  whose  education  generally  costs  £ro'a 
two  to  five  times  as  much  as  that  of  the  physlcaUy  weU  child. 

I  wonder  also  if  we  are  aware  of  the  injustice  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  done  those  physically  handicapped  children.  If 
they  were  adults  and  were  deaf,  blind,  speechless,  or  physlcaUy 
handicapped,  the  Federal  Government  would  provide  tat  them  In 
cooperation  with  the  several  States  through  the  National  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act,  or  through  the  benefits  provided  by  the 
Social  Sec\irity  Act.  They  would  even  have  college  training  avail- 
able to  them,  if  they  were  deaf  students  at  the  Columbia  Institute 
for  the  Deaf;  and  if  they  were  blind,  the  Library  of  Oongress  and 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  would  be  avaUable  to 
them  as  sources  of  spec*al  instruction.  If  It  were  simply  physical 
aid  which  they  needed — hospitalization  or  medical  cars — these 
services  would  be  at  hand  under  the  beneficent  and  htmumltarlan 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  but  if.  after  aU  possible 
medical  care,  they  are  still  left  crippled,  if  their  blindness,  deaf- 
ness, or  impaired  speech  cannot  be  cured,  there  is  no  provision 
whereby  the  Federal  Government  contributes  a  penny  to  the  special 
education  which  they  must  receive  If  they  are  not  to  be  dregs  In 
the  cup  of  our  country. 

There  is  nothing  to  my  mind  more  Important  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  this  Nation,  even  the  economic  development  of  the 
country,  not  to  speak  of  opening  the  highway  of  happiness  for 
our  people,  than  education.  I  very  gravely  doubt  whether  any 
money  which  we  may  spend  upon  public  education  of  the  right 
sort  is  either  beyond  our  means  or  unwisely  expended.  I  know 
that  the  best  way  to  keep  people  off  the  relief  rolls  Is  to  fit  them 
for  the  kind  of  work  which  other  people  want  and  wlU  pay  for. 
I  know  that  the  siirest  preventive  against  relief  Is  to  teach  people 
useful  professions,  trades,  arts,  to  ascertain  In  their  infancy  what 
they  are  fitted  for.  as  best  we  may,  and  then  guide  them  to  their 
appropriate  place  of  usefulness  in  life.  The  most  pathetic  person 
in  the  world  to  me  is  a  person  jtxst  looking  for  a  job.  EDb  knocks 
at  the  door  of  the  banker,  the  baker,  the  candlestick  maker,  seek- 
ing empIo3nnent,  fitted  especially  for  nothing.  Society  which  per« 
mlts  a  man  or  woman  to  grow  up  with  such  disability  need  not 
be  surprised  that  later  it  shall  t>e  caUed  upon  to  provide  food 
and  clothing  and  shelter  for  him,  when  there  is  no  place  for 
what  he  can  do  in  the  complex  economic  order  of  today. 

The  Federal  Government  is  blazing  a  trail  in  the  right  dlr«otlon. 
It  has  given  us  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  to  provide  spe- 
cial training  for  adtilts.  It  has  done  the  most  humanitarian  thing 
of  the  day  when  it  has  given  us  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
straighten  the  bended  limbs  and  distorted  bodies  of  little  chil- 
dren, and  now  I  hope  we  are  about  to  fill  in  the  g^  and  in 
the  adoption  of  Senate  bill  1634  give  to  iinderprlvile^d  children 
their  place  and  the  consideration  which  they  peciiliarly  deserve. 

We  are  not  too  poor  to  do  this.  We  would  be  too  poor  If  we 
did  not.  We  can  vindicate  what  we  do  In  this  respect  In  the 
economic  retvim  which  will  come  back  to  us  from  the  increased 
useftilness  of  those  whom  this  blU  will  benefit.  But  we  do  not 
have  to  put  it  on  that  basis.  The  conscience  of  America  Is  en- 
tirely willing  to  put  it  upon  a  broader  basis,  to  put  It  on  the 
principle  of  humanltarianlsm.  on  the  basis  of  the  Christian  q>int 
which  moves  the  heart  of  thia  Nation;  on  the  provisions  of  our 
Constitution  that  an  American  citizen  has  a  right  to  the  high 
aspiration  of  happiness  even  though  the  hand  of  fate  has  doaed 
his  eye.  stepped  his  ear.  stilled  his  speech,  or  dlst<»ted  the  poor 
body  which  houses  an  American  heart  and  an  Immortal  souL 
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Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlmotu  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rscoro  an  address  delivered  last 
evening  at  a  dinner  of  the  Law  Society  of  Massachusetts, 
at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Boston,  by  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Gkeem]  on  the  subject  of  "Proposed 
Supreme  Court  Changes." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  Law  Society  of  Massachu- 
setts: YoTU*  invitation  to  address  you  would  be  highly  appreciated 
by  me  in  any  event.  It  Is  especially  appreciated  now.  when  I  am 
assigned  a  topic  looming  large  in  yoiu  minds,  and  one  on  which 
there  is  room  for  honest  differences  of  opinion. 
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One  of  the  mcwt  noUUe  Incidents  of  my  kdmlnistratlon  as 
Governor  of  Rhode  Island  wss  when  the  Ooremor  of  Maiwrhu- 
setts  formally  vlstted  me  to  present  •  copy  of  the  repeal  by  the 
Oommonwealth  of  Massachusetts  of  its  edict  of  banishment  of 
Rocer  Williams,  the  founder  of  Rhode  Island.  He  was  banished 
becaxise  of  an  honest  dllTerenee  of  opinion,  and  he  founded  a 
new  colony  In  order  that  dUferenoes  of  opinion  might  be  freely 
expressed,  even  as  to  fundamental  issues,  such  as  the  relation  of 
a  dtlaen  to  his  State  and  the  relation  of  a  man  to  his  Ood.  So 
your  Oovemor's  visit  signified  that  after  300  years  Massachusetts 
was  willing  to  admit  that  Rhode  Island  was  r^t  in  Its  stand  for 
dTle  and  religious  freedom  and  for  toleration  of  differing  opin- 
ions. To  the  Intcderant  attitude  of  some  other  organizations  this 
inTltatloo  of  the  Law  Society  of  Massachusetts  to  two  speakers 
to  present  opposing  views  as  to  the  President's  proposal  for  the 
reorganmtlon  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  cflers  a  pleas- 
ing contrast. 

IX)  begm  with.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  facing  a  situation 
with  reqiect  to  the  courts  that  Is  rapidly  approaching  a  crtols. 
It  ta  fatfilooable  nowadays  to  undentate  sttuatlons.  The  virtual 
economic  coUiyee  from  which  we  are  emerging  Is  generally  re- 
ferred to  as  "a  depression",  as  though  It  were  merely  a  gentle 
undultftlon  In  the  eocmomlc  curve.  But  seriously,  gentlemen,  the 
attitude  at  the  courts,  particularly  that  of  the  TTnlted  States  Su- 
preme Oonrt,  towaid  the  measures  which  an  aroused  people  has 
adopited  or  advocated  In  order  to  preserve  our  social  and  eccmomlc 
system  Is,  with  a  few  very  recent  exceptions,  an  attitude  which 
has  thwarted  the  efforts  and  the  will  of  the  peofde  and  has  raised 
problems  so  serious  that  "crisis"  Is  the  only  word  adeqtxate  to 
dMcrlbe  the  situation. 

The  Supreme  Court's  decisions,  we  have  been  t<dd.  rest  on  a 
"tortured  eonstructlan  of  the  Constitution",  and  represent  simply 
the  "peiaonal  ecaoomlc  predilections"  of  the  majority  Justices. 
These  are  not  the  words  of  some  rabble-rousing  agitator,  spoken 
ftum  a  soap  box  (alwa3rs  assuming  the  police  woiild  let  him 
speak  such  thoughts) .  These  particular  phrsses  are  those  of  Mr. 
Justice  Stone,  a  Republican,  who  was  ^ipolnted  to  the  Court  by 
President  OooUdge  after  having  served  as  Attorney  Oeneral  in  the 
tatter's  Cabinet.  To  strike  even  nearer  home,  let  me  recall  some 
words  of  that  distinguished  son  of  Maasachuaetts,  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes,  written  only  a  few  years  ago.  *T  have  not  yet  adequately 
liijiissiiT  the  more  than  anxiety  that  I  feel  at  the  ever-increasing 
scope  given  to  the  fourteenth  amendment  In  cutting  down  what 
I  betteve  to  be  the  rights  of  the  States.  •  *  *  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  amendment  was  intended  to  give  us  carte  blanche  to 
embody  our  economical  or  moral  beliefs  in  its  prohibitions.  Tet 
I  can  think  of  no  narrower  reason  that  seems  to  me  to  Justify 
the  present  and  the  eartler  decisions  to  which  I  have  referred." 

These  comments^  made  by  judges  actually  present  at  the  dls- 
emslons  m  the  oooferenoe  room,  are  striking  In  their  significance. 
They  Indicate  that  osdy  Up  service  Is  being  paid  to  the  doctrine, 
untu  now  eonsklerad  fundamental  In  our  constitutional  system. 
Out  acts  of  the  legislature  are  presumed  to  be  constitutional 
until  their  invalidity  Is  established  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 
Tissre  are  even  tndleatlons  In  cuiieut  ODlnlons  of  the  Court  that 
tlie  burden  of  proof  has  actually  shifted,  and  that  it  is  now 
iMimwsij  for  the  defenders  of  a  statute  aOrmatlvciy  to  establish 

It  Is  this  present  attitude  that  has  produced  the  present  crisis. 
Var  let  me  remind  you  what  a  learned  and  eminent  constitutional 
tawyer,  my  cdd  taw  ttmdbier  and  friend,  the  tate  James  Bradley 
Thi^rer.  pointed  out:  that  review  by  a  ootirt  of  the  constitutional- 
ity of  a  statute  Is  only  workable,  and  can  be  justified  only,  if  the 
eo-caUed  iiies»iin|ilkei  of  eoaistttntloaalt^  Is  rigidly  adhered  to. 
For  ODoe  you  shift  the  burden,  once  you  establish  what  may  be 
termad  the  opposite  presumption  of  unconstitutionality,  then  the 
qrstem  breaks  down,  and  in  ptace  of  judicial  review  you  have  a 
court  sitting — to  use  an  expression  of  another  Massachusetts 
Jurtlce— as  a  "superleglstature." 

The  f oundtDf  f atheta  did  not  Intend  the  Supieme  Court  to  pass 
upon  the  wisdom  of  leglstatlon.  At  the  convention  at  which  the 
Constitution  waa  drafted  It  was  urged  by  James  Wilson  that  the 
Court  ibocdd  have  tbta  function,  but  turn  proposal,  though  sup- 
ported by  MMl"**!!  and  by  XUsworth.  was  emphatically  voted 
down.  Tet  today  we  find  the  Court  in  Mme  eases  dolyg  precisely 
what  the  Constitutional  Convention  specifically  refused  to  permit 
tt  to  do.  It  la  paaslpg  en  the  wisdom  of  leglstatlon.  That  legHa- 
tatlon  was  passed  by  Senators  and  Reprssentatlvce  of  the  peoi^ 
wtab^aetualty  have  giappled  with  todayls  economic  questions,  who 
have  ttnetd  the  problems  of  tmemployment  and  povtfty,  v^o  have 
had  to  tfrestle  with  the  hard  acUialltles  of  Ufe,  and  who,  for  the 
most  part,  were  elected  to  replace  men  deoned  by  the  voters  to 
have  ndled  in  those  very  tasks.    But  that  leglstatlon  to  being  re- 


viswed  by  men  carsfully  tfiaitered  from  the  storm,  secure  In  their 
postttons,  without  respoaatblUty  for  the  economic  and  social 
prohlcma  that  cry  out  for  solution,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent. 
unaware  of  and  obUvlouB  to  the  marked  change  In  the  puUlCs 
potttt  of  view  In  the  taat  •  «r  10  years.  This  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Sutherland  a  fortnight  ago:  "The 
TT^^^^g  of  the  ConsUtutloii  does  not  change  with  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  tcansnakt  events",  and  he  said  thto  In  giving  hto  opinion 
that  the  tIue-i»oeeeB  etause  In  a  Pederal  eonatltutltnial  amend- 
meat  anpttsa  to  a  State  taw  cetabUahlng  a  minimum  wage. 

The  eotattOB  propoeed  by  the  President  proceeds  on  the  sound 
Msiimpttnn  that  tlks  diflcutty  in  the  last  analysis  to  with  the 
Indssa  and  not  irttb  the  Conatltutfcm.  to  with  jxMlges  of  closed 
mmds,  not  with  judfsa  of  open  minds,  and  to  with  aged  judges 
«^0  ars  more  apt  tomn  younger  judgee  to  have  closed  minds. 
B  to  a  fact  that,  just  as  sge  often  hardens  the  arterlea,  so  also 


does  It  often  harden  the  mind.  There  are  exceptions  to  both, 
nattu-ally,  but  by  and  large  it  is  so.  Take,  for  examine,  the  re- 
cent minimum- wage  decision,  which  at  long  last  overruled  the 
Adklns  ca«e.  All  of  the  Justices  under  70  were  of  the  opinion 
that  minimum-wage  legislation  was  constitutional;  but  two-thirds 
of  the  Justices  over  70  adhered  to  the  view  that  it  was  uncon- 
stitutional. That,  it  seems  to  me,  to  a  good  Ulustration  ot  the 
general  rule. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  there  has  been  no  criticism  ot  any  kind 
regarding  the  application  of  the  President's  plan  to  the  lower 
courts.  It  seems  to  be  agreed  that  a  circuit  Judge  or  a  district 
Judge  passes  the  peak  of  his  effectiveness  at  70.  What  is  there  in 
a  Supreme  Court  Justice  that  makes  him  immune  to  the  usual 
effect  of  increasing  years?  Nothing  that  I  have  ever  heard  of. 
And  if  it  to  desirable  to  have  open-minded  Judges  on  the  lower 
courts,  and  this  desirability  to  not  questioned,  then  to  it  not  even 
more  desirable  to  have  them  on  the  Supreme  Court,  from  which 
there  to  no  appeal  anywhere? 

As  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  proposal — that  seems  so  clear 
to  me  that  it  to  hardly  worth  mentioning  before  an  audience  c^ 
tawyers.  Congress  in  the  first  instance  fixed  the  size  of  the  Court 
and  has  since  changed  it  six  times.  Why  should  such  a  change 
today  be  any  less  valid  than  in  the  past? 

Some  say,  "But  never  before  did  a  President  change  so  many 
Justices  as  to  give  him  control  of  the  Court."  President  Taft 
appointed  a  majority  of  the  Court  and  a  Chief  Justice.  President 
Roosevelt,  even  if  he  appoints  all  that  the  proposed  law  would 
permit,  will  appoint  only  a  minority  of  tlie  Court. 

The  real  issue  is  not  whether  the  Court  has  kept  up  with  Its 
calendar:  it  to  whether  the  Court  has  kept  up  with  the  country. 
The  temporary  inconvenience  ot  the  Judges  seems  to  me  infinitely 
less  important  than  the  (wrmanent  hardships  which  130,000,000 
American  citizens  may  have  to  endure  if  the  Co\irt  perstots  in  its 
obstructionist  attitude.  Bear  in  mind  that  foxur  out  of  the  present 
nine  Justices,  come  what  may,  are  opposed  to  the  social  philosophy 
that  prevalto  in  the  United  States  today.  This  philosophy  tutf 
been  overwhelmingly  approved  by  the  people  at  three  successive 
national  elections  and  with  ever-increased  majorities.  These  fotu: 
Jtistices,  all  of  them  over  70  and  three  of  them  over  75,  hold  to  a 
different  philosophy.  They  will  not  resign  because  apparently  they 
want  to  impose  their  own  view  and  thwart  the  people's  view 
regardless  of  consequences. 

Look  at  the  last  minimum- wage-case  dectoion.  In  the  forenoon 
of  Monday,  the  29th  of  March  1937,  such  legislation  was,  as  It  had 
been  for  14  years  previously,  prohibited  by  the  Constitution.  In 
the  afternoon  of  that  same  day  such  legislation  was  permitted  by 
tht  Constitution.  Who  amended  the  Constitution?  Was  It  the 
President,  or  the  Congress,  or  the  legislatures  of  86  States,  or 
36  State  conventions?  No!  It  was  simply  Mr.  Jtistice  Roberta. 
He  changed  hto  mind.  "The  Constitution  to  what  the  Judges 
say  It  to."  The  Constitution  is  what  Mr.  Justice  Roberts  says 
It  to.  The  Constitution  is  what  he  says  it  to  now.  Thto  to  not 
said  In  disrespect  of  the  learned  Justice.  It  to  more  important 
to  be  right  than  to  be  constotent.  Hto  courage  and  opcn-mlnded- 
neas  command  respect.  Neither  to  it  said  in  criticism  of  ma- 
jority rule,  which  would  i4;>ply  equally  to  an  enlarged  Court.  It 
to  said  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Constitution  to  not 
something  fixed  and  definite,  having  the  precision  of  a  statute 
taw  or  of  a  zoning  ordinance.  Although  it  is  a  written  instru- 
ment, it  to  a  living,  changing  thing.  That  most  glorious  Instru- 
ment of  government  waa  conceived  for  no  specific  time.  In  its 
fundamental  provtoions  it  sets  forth  principles  applicable  to  all 
times.  These  principles  have  to  be  applied  from  time  to  time  to 
make  timely  their  timelessness. 

Look,  too,  at  the  four  decisions  day  before  yesterday  on  the 
Wagner  Labor  Act  where  the  change  of  one  Judge's  opinion  woiild 
have  meant  vital  changes  in  the  relation  of  capital  and  labor. 

But  it  is  still  instoted  by  some  persons,  in  spite  of  these  occxir- 
renoes,  and  In  spite  of  the  score  of  times  the  Supreme  Court 
has  overruled  Itself  on  constitutional  questions,  that  the  Presi- 
dent's objectives  should  be  reached  only  after  a  constitutional 
amendment  has  been  duly  prcq>o6ed  and  ratified.  I  cannot  agreo 
with  them  for  several  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  think  that  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  necessary.  It  would  not  be  wise,  in  my  opinion,  to  intro- 
duce any  substantive  change  into  the  distribution  of  State  and 
Federal  powers.  Personally.  I  am  of  the  view  that  so  far  as  pos- 
sible local  affairs  should  be  left  to  local  regulation,  except  when 
the  effects  of  such  local  affairs  transcend  State  lines.  ■  And  for 
the  latter  resxilt  no  amendment  to  necessary,  but  (Mily  a  Coxu^  that 
to  aware  of  the  facts  of  economic  life.  In  each  case  the  question 
must  be.  Is  there  in  fact  an  appreciable  effect  on  interstate  com- 
merce? And  if  the  answer  to  "yes",  then  the  Constitution  as  it 
stands  to  broad  enough  to  support  Federal  regiitation.  I  may  add 
that  these  lines  were  written  before  the  Wagner  Labor  Act  de- 
cisions were   handed  down. 

In  the  second  place,  most  of  the  constitutional  amendments  so 
far  proposed  have  more  obvious  shortcomings  than  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal.  I  am  far  from  saying  that  a  satisfactory  amend- 
ment cannot  be  drawn,  but  if  such  eminent  lawyers  as  the  au- 
thors of  the  various  proposals,  who  have  devoted  much  time  and 
thought  to  the  subject,  are  unable  to  draft  amendments  which 
can  survive  even  a  cursory  scrutiny,  then  I  submit  that  It  will 
be  a  long  and  difficult  task  to  draft  an  amendment  that  will  pass 
muster. 

In  the  third  place,  I  seriously  doubt  whether  any  such  amend- 
ment would  really  help.  After  all.  we  are  confronted  with  an 
attitude  of  mind.  The  frame  of  mind  that  can  give  the  Consti- 
tution a  tortured  construction  to  fully  capable  of  giving  a  tor- 
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tured  construction  to  any  amendment.  We  dont  want  an  amend- 
ment that  goes  too  far  In  the  grant  of  substantive  powers.  On 
the  other  hand  we  cannot  press  for  an  amendment  each  t<"m 
that  a  specific  case  arises.  In  other  words  what  to  needed  to  an 
amendment  which  embodies  the  constitutional  philosophy  of  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  be  proof  against  the 
constitutional  philosophy  at  Mr.  Justice  McReynolds.  I  will  not 
be  dogmatic  and  say  it  cannot  be  done,  but  I  can  safely  state 
that  I  have  not  seen  it  done  yet. 

"Well",  say  some  people,  "suppose  the  Supreme  Court  does  make 
a  few  mtotakes?  We  all  make  mistakes  sometimes."  The  troubta 
with  thto  approach  to  that  It  underestimates  the  consequences  of 
a  Supreme  Court  mistake.  The  mistaken  decision  in  the  slave 
case  Dred  Scott  v.  Hovoard  was  overruled,  but  it  was  overruled 
only  as  a  result  of  4  yean  of  civil  war,  four  hard  and  bloody 
years,  in  the  course  of  which  thousands  of  Massachusetts  men 
as  well  as  those  of  other  States,  north  and  south,  laid  down  their 
lives.  The  income-tax  case.  Pollock  v.  Farmers  Loan  A  Trust  Co.. 
was  finally  overruled  by  the  sixteenth  amendment — but  not  until 
19  yeare  of  agitation  had  Intervened.  The  5-4  dectoion  in  the 
child-labor  case.  Hammer  v.  Dagenhart.  out  of  line  with  every- 
thing before  and  everything  since,  and  espectolly  since  the 
Wagner  Labor  Act  dectoions.  to  still  law  after  more  than  18  years 
of  ceaseless  effort  to  wipe  It  out  so  that  the  heritage  of  our  chil- 
dren may  not  be  despoiled  by  imscrupulous  exploiters.  "A  few 
mistakes" — well,  perh^M  so.  but  how  costly  to  correct  I  Only  the 
mtotakes  of  ova  medical  friends  are  less  susceptible  of  correction 
than  the  mtotakes  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  the  fourth  place,  and  finally,  any  such  amendment  proposed 
by  Congress  to  virtually  sure  to  fall  of  ratification.  Thto  doubtless 
to  one  reason  why  the  amendatory  process  to  so  strongly  urged 
upon  us  by  many  opponents  of  the  New  Deal,  who  say  that  if  a 
majority  of  the  people  want  an  amendment  they  can  get  it  easily. 
They  overlook,  however,  the  unequal  system  of  representation 
which  prevalto  In  many  States.  Take  my  own  State  of  Rhode  Is- 
land for  example.  The  President  carried  it  last  Novemt>er  by  about 
40,000.  Tet  the  senate  constots  of  27  Republican  senators  elected 
by  51.711  voters  and  15  Democratic  senators  elected  by  120319,  or 
over  twice  as  many  voten. 

But  it  is  suggested  that  ratification  could  be  by  State  conven- 
tions instead  of  by  State  legtototures:  to  which  I  reply  that  the 
conventions  would  have  to  be  called,  and  their  composition  deter- 
mined by  these  same  legislatures  opposed  to  the  amendment,  so 
that  the  outcome  would  be  the  same.  Some  persons  suggest  that 
Congress  could  call  the  conventions  and  fix  their  composition. 
That  has  never  been  done.  It  would  involve  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  a  State  election  In  9n  unprecedented  way,  and  to  of 
doubtful  constitutionality. 

Some  of  you  may  be  In  agreement  with  me  up  to  thto  point 
and  yet  Inqtilre  whether  the  President's  plan  may  not  lead  to 
dictatorship.  The  short  and  simple  answer  to  that  there  to  noth- 
ing in  the  President's  proposal  which  Impairs  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree the  independence  of  the  Judiciary.  There  to  nothing  In  the 
proposal  that  lessens  the  power  of  the  Court  to  declare  a  statute 
unconstitutional.  How,  then,  can  it  be  said  that  the  Judiciary  to 
any  less  independent?  It  to  urged  that  the  new  Justices,  if  any 
are  appointed,  will  thereafter  be  the  President's  men.  All  our 
past  experience  refutes  thto  notion.  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Chase  was 
not  Abraham  Lincoln's  man  in  the  Legal  Tender  cases.  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes  was  not  Theodore  Roosevelt's  man  in  the  Northern  Sectiri- 
ties  case.  Mr.  Justice  Cardozo  has  never  been  Herbert  Hoover's 
man  in  any  case.  But  it  to  objected,  that  if  this  to  so,  there  to 
really  no  use  in  the  proposal.  I  disagree.  What  to  needed  to  not 
subservient  Judges  but  more  open-minded  Judges.  The  present 
Court  to  in  large  measure,  four -ninths,  to  be  exact,  not  open- 
minded.  It  is  that  which  has  brought  on  the  cristo:  it  to  that 
which  makes  some  remedy  imperative. 

And  as  for  any  fancied  dictatorship,  from  which  direction  does 
It  threaten?  Was  there  ever  in  any  democracy  a  dictatorship 
comparable  to  that  of  Mr.  Justice  Roberts?  With  more  Justifica- 
tion than  King  Louto  XIV  of  France,  he  can  exclaim,  "I  am  the 
State!"  As  hto  opinion  changes  he  prohibits  or  permits  the  fixing 
by  great  sovereign  States  of  a  minimum  wage  for  tens  of  millions 
of  working  people.  He  lays  down  and  reverses  the  fimdamental 
law  for  130,000.000  Americans.  He  to  not  answerable  to  anyone. 
He  to  not  recallable  by  anyone.  The  Constitution  to  what  he 
thinks  it  to.  When  hto  mind  tends  in  one  direction,  railroad 
retirement,  municipal  bankruptcy,  and  mlnlmimi-wage  legtolation 
are  imconstitutional;  when  it  tends  In  the  other  direction,  g^ld- 
dause,  milk-control,  mortgage-moratorium,  minimum-wage  and 
labor  legislation  are  constitutional.  Tet  while  thto  to  called  "de- 
mocracy" and  "government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people"  the  President's  mild  proposato  for  reform  are  branded 
as  "dictatorship"  and  drive  some  new^wpers  and  old  ladles  of 
both  sexes  into  hysterta. 

I  submit  that  the  President's  plan  to  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  OUT  democratic  form  of  government,  and  to  necessary  If  we 
are  to  restore  public  confidence  in  otir  courts.  The  wotinds  which 
the  Judiciary  nurses  today  are  in  the  words  of  the  present  Chief 
Justice  "self-infilcted."  We  cannot  go  on  indefinitely  with  four 
out  of  nine  Justices  adamantly  oppoeed  to  every  idea  which  waa 
not  current  a  generation  ago.  We  cannot  hreathleasly  each  Mon- 
day make  our  whole  economy  mark  time  until  we  learn  where  M^. 
Justice  Roberts  or  some  other  Justice  stands. 

Despite  some  recent  liberal  majority  decisions,  the  margin  la 
too  precarlotis  and  the  dectoloDs  too  inconsistent  with  ottMn  to 
make  posslMe  the  taylng  down  of  linos  of  national  policy  na 
for  our  social  and  eoonnmlo  aeeurlty  and  indnsMal  peaoe. 


Prom  my  desk  chair  In  the  Senate  Oflloe  BxiUdlng,  I  look 
the  coxirtyard  into  the  windows  of  the  room  whtn  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  holding  its  dally  hearings  on  thto  subject.  I  hav* 
been  stron^y  tempted  to  walk  down  the  corridor  and  listen  to  the 
argxunents  made  there,  but  imfortunately  have  found  myself 
chained  to  my  desk.  However,  I  have  followed  the  hearings  and 
from  the  mass  of  speeches  made  there,  largely  repetitiona,  I  think 
the  situation  may  be  sximmed  up  as  follows:  Tline  are  three  pos- 
sible alternatives  facing  the  Government  and  pe^de  <tf  our  coun- 
try. The  first  to  to  do  nothing.  The  second  to  to  amend  the 
Constitution.  The  third  to  to  accept  the  President's  juropouL 
There  seems  to  be  a  general,  though  not  entire,  oonoensua  of  opin- 
ion that  something  should  be  done  and  that  otherwlsa  our  ckfA' 
taltotic  system  and  our  democratic  form  of  Government  are  In 
danger.  So  we  may  discard  the  first  alternative.  Tbere  to  a 
large  body  of  opinion  for  amending  the  Constitutton  In  varloua 
ways  and  another  large  body  of  opinion  against  it.  Tlie  argu- 
ments in  favor  are  that  thto  to  an  orderly  procedure  provided  in 
the  Constitution  Itself,  and  that  it  to  feaslbto  because  a  number 
of  amendments  have  been  readily  adopted  In  the  past.  The  argu- 
ments against  it  are.  firstly,  that  very  few  people  can  agree  as  to 
what  amendments  are  desirable,  and  secondly,  that  even  thou|^ 
they  did  agree  it  would  be  impracticable  without  very  long  detay 
to  amend  the  Constitution  in  a  matter  of  partisan  oontroversy  or 
where  the  economic  advantages  of  an  Influential  part  of  the  com- 
munity are  thought  by  it  to  be  adversely  affected.  Those  who 
believe  as  I  do  in  the  validity  of  the  last  arguments  are  forced 
to  abandon  the  second  alternative.  Thto  leaves  the  third  alterna- 
tive. In  addition  to  trivial  or  fanciful  objections  some  serious  onea 
have  been  raised.  The  moet  serious  objection  of  aU  in  my  opinion 
to  that  there  can  be  no  assurance  that  the  prt^Msal  will  make  pos- 
sible the  changes  in  our  social  and  economic  structure  which  ara 
generally  felt  to  be  necessary  or  desirable.  However,  it  does  offer 
a  reasonable  possibility  of  aocompltohlng  that  end.  and  so  thto 
alternative  is  preferable  to  either  of  the  other  two. 

Let  Ma  not  forget  the  crltlcid  condition  of  thto  country  oa  tha 
4th  of  March  1933.  Prompt  and  heroic  action  was  necessary  to 
save  it  then.  It  was  as  though  a  patient  with  the  false  bloom  of 
health  on  hto  cheeks,  due  to  high  blood  pressure,  had  suddenly 
coltapsed.  He  has  by  artificial  means  been  gradually  brought  back 
to  seeming  health.  Color  has  returned  to  hto  cheeks,  and  he  to 
beginning  to  enjoy  life  again.  However,  measures  must  be  taken 
to  giurd  against  another  attack.  The  fundamental  causes  of  hta 
sickness  must  be  removed.  The  fundamental  causes  of  the  Nation'a 
sickness  are  the  evito  which  have  developed  in  our  capitaUstle 
83r8tem.  They  can  only  be  removed  and  the  system  made  healthy 
with  the  aid  of  governmental  action.  There  to  no  necessary  and 
causal  connection  between  the  capitaltotic  system  and  the  demo- 
cratic form  of  government.  Yet  the  masses  of  the  people  who 
suffer  from  economic  conditions  will  hold  their  Government  re- 
sponsible. So  we  must  make  use  of  our  democratic  form  at  gov- 
ernment as  a  means  to  that  end.  If  it  to  prevented  from  being 
used  for  that  purpose — it  makes  no  difference  who  to  responsible 
for  preventing  it — the  end  will  be  the  same.  Then  our  present 
capitalistic  system  will  be  changed  somehow,  and  our  democratic 
form  of  government  will  probably  be  changed,  too.  In  other  words. 
recovery  from  the  depression  which  we  have  exptertenced  does 
not  mean  recovery  from  the  caxises  which  brought  on  the  depres- 
sion. These  have  not  been  removed,  and  they  must  be  removed 
If  another  depression  with  even  more  serious  consequences  to  to 
be  avoided. 

It  to  really  a  question  of  the  survival  of  democracy.  Democradea 
have  died  in  Europe  because  they  proved  Ineffective  to  meet  the 
people's  needs.  Democracy  here  may  well  prove  ineffective  imless 
the  present  general  course  at  Judicial  strangulation  to  reversed. 
Some  say.  "Wait  for  death",  meaning  the  passing  of  men  on  the 
Court  already  past  the  Biblical  threeecore  and  ten.  Let  tis  take 
care  lest  by  waiting  too  long  we  risk  death  of  another  kind — tha 
death  of  the  institutions  political,  social,  and  economic  for  which 
generations  of  patriotic  and  public-spirited  men  and  women  have 
fought  and  bled  and  worked  and  samficed  even  their  all.  Let  us 
act  in  the  best  way  open  to  us.  That  way  I  am  convinced  to  the 
way  we  are  now  discussing — the  way  the  President  has  proposed. 


A  Plea  for  World  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  AvrrU  IS.  1937 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  GEORGE  H.  BARLB.  OOVERNOB  OP 
PENNSYLVANIA.  ON  APRIL  8.  1987 


ICr.  GUFFBT.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
bate  piliited  In  tbe  Becobd  an  interesting  and  thoughtful 
Iqr  Hon.  Oeorge  H.  Barle.  Oovemar  of 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Pennsylyania,  at  the  thirty-first  annual  dinner  of  the  Utaited 
Business  Men  of  Philadelphia  on  April  8. 1937. 

Ttere  being  no  ohJection.  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricota.  as  foUows: 

TlUft  wwt  marks  th*  twentieth  anniverMury  of  America's  focmal 
entry  tatto  tbe  WorM  War. 

AU  ot  \u  had  hoped  to  end  war  30  years  ago.  We  bad  bellered. 
and  britered  sincerely,  that  by  cruablag  Imperialism  we  could 
taring  peace  to  the  world. 

We  went  Into  battle  inflamed  with  kteallam.  We  were  fighting 
■^or  the  ultimate  peace  of  the  world  and  Xor  the  Uberati(»x  at  Its 


In  la  mon*^  we  had  4.000.000  men  In  uniform.    In  less  than 
a  years  the  war  eoat  us  100.000  Amertmn  lives  and  •30.000.000.000. 
WHK  wbmt7 

Far  the  "ultimate  peaee  <rf  the  worM." 

The  world  Is  not  at  peace,  ^paln  Is  In  the  throes  of  a  bloody, 
brutal.  meTClless  ctril  war.  Hie  Ffeselet  kglons  and  the  Nasi  bat- 
taUoos  are  on  the  march.  Vtance  Is  aimed  and  fcxtlfled.  Kngland 
baa  begun  the  greatest  rearmament  program  In  the  history  ot 
modem  Surope.    A  military  clique  Is  In  power  in  Japan. 

A  mljlK^  army  la  n****'»g  time  In  Russia.    Abyssinia  baa  been 
iiiiartsil  attd  eoaqu—d.    There  Is  no  land  that  does  not  feel  and 
tte  aiyroach  <d  war. 
U  MS  for  tha  "Hiltimatc  peace  at  the  worid".  then  perh^pa  for 

n  a(  Its  peopias." 
Who  will  dare  to  say  that  has  been  ancompllShed?  Hopeful 
democrsdes  arose  after  the  Worid  War  injured  by  the 
and  TmT*T  of  Amsrica.  One  by  ooe  they  have  fallen, 
oogh  monarchy  has  waned,  but  the  greater  evU  of  dlctator- 
ridp  has  suscaeded  It.  Today,  ao  years  later,  the  peofdes  of  Kurope 
are  lem  frse  than  tbsy  were  on  A^iril  «.  I9il. 

X^  no  one  suppose,  became  the  high  goal  of  our  idealism  was 
■et  ■Bhlevsd.  that  our  sacriflce  was  In  vain.  Tbtt  men  who  fought 
and  the-ssen  who  died  were  charged  with  the  tadc  of  keying  the 
Meal  of  dsBWcracy  alive.  Ho  one  can  tell  what  greater  calamity 
might  have  befaUen  the  dvUlaed  world  but  for  their  heroic  devo- 
tkm  to  that  ideal. 

Without  In  any  sense  detracting  from  the  glory  that  Is  rightly 
thstacs,  we  can  now.  In  the  perspective  of  the  years,  look  back  and 
say  that  neither  "the  peace  of  the  world"  nor  the  'OiberaUon  of 
tts  peopias"  can  be  achieved  by  war. 
XM  us  look  forward  vrlth  the  same  dear  vision. 

are   la  Burope  today   two  great  foroee  struggling  for 
r.  fascism  and  communism. 

democracy  has  nothing  In  common  with  either  at 
deetrlnas.    Amarlea  haa  no  reason  to  go  into  war  to  defend 


and  coaununlsm  have  many  more  points  of  similarity 

thaa  they  have  points  of  dlgtoenoe. 

Beth  are  lron-<lad  dlctatorshlpe.    Under  both  systems  the  hand 

[f^  of  the  secret  police  may  fall  on  a  citlaan's  shoulder  at  any  time. 

UMsr  both  systnns  thsre  are  political  prisoners.  Jailed  for  no 

than  their  oonrictions  and  opinions. 

j^ieas  ffssdom  of  ijteech.    Both  drastically  limit  free- 

cf  the  press.    Both  rsgimcnt  the  right  of  assembly.    Both 

kte  without  any  bill  of  civil  rights,  without  any  regard  for 


Both  are  noted  for  suppression  of  minorities.     Both  sre  en- 
tinly  allSB  to  the  Amariean  system  of  democracy  and  the  Amerl- 
wayof  Itta. 
XmaarialbBB  Is  uraally  thought  of  In  terms  of  a  aingle  country's 
■tattlon  for  oonouest. 

We  Should  wmsmber  that  thare  la  another  kind  of  imperlal- 
Impsrtallsm  of  political  doctrine.    Stalin.  dlcUtor  of 
no  attaoqpt  to  disguise  tha  fact  that  the  purpoee 
la  to   extend   its   sway   throughout   the   world. 
■ttlsr.  dftetator  of  Ovmany.  and  ItussoUnl.  dictator  ci  Italy,  are 
In  declaring  that  thay  Intend  to  spread  fascism  beyond 
of  their  own  countriea. 

dsmocraoy  Is  fundamentally  oppoaed  to  dictatorship. 
The  Amertean  bin  of  righta  is  a  standing  rebuke  to  both  fascism 
and  communism,  both  of  which  are  reffpos  of  tems'. 

We  have  nothing  to  gain,  nothing  to  hope  for.  nothing  to  accom- 
plish, by  tnvolvtag  oaistilyes  In  the  struggle  for  power  that  la 
making  Surope  an  armed  camp  today.  No  matter  which  side 
wlna.  democracy  loaes.  No  matter  which  side  we  might  take, 
in  the  last  anaQiats  wo  mxvt  rcallae  that  the  end  is  the  same — 
and  that  end  la  dictatorship. 

war  In  Burope  is  Imminent.  War  Is  Inevitable.  In  fact  an 
undeclared  trartd  war.  Involvtng  the  great  powers  of  tha  Continent, 
la  being  waged  ta  Spain  even  now. 

We  leamad  In  1918.  at  a  coat  of  100,000  men  and  190.000.000,000. 
that  wocannol  aaswre  liberty  ond  peaoe  thnwvh  bloodshed.  Let 
us  not  lUi'git  that  IcsBon  today. 

Oar  f  oNdgn  policy,  under  the  wise  guManee  of  President  Booee- 
vdt  and  the  able  execution  of  Cordell  Roll,  ts.the  policy  of  the 
good  nei^bor. 
~  -        --  ■  ■    -        In  tbe  qoanels  «t  tha  family 

the  street.    Be  may  try  to  brtng  peaoa,  tavt  nevor  with  a 

fisetors  which 
I  onr  country 

ano  Ob  heavy 


an  flytais  ta  tt»  produeMon 


.  only  too  wen,  that  the 

of  laig 


mlstakaMe  In  the  stock  quotations  ttt  basic  war  eonunodltlea. 
Burope  is  buying,  jweparlng  for  tbe  slaughter. 

If  we  are  gcdng  to  ronain  tbe  good  neighbc^,  we  must  have  the 
courage  to  forego  war  profits. 

TO  me  it  is  unthinkable  that  any  citizen  i^ould  take  advantage 
of  his  country's  need  to  increase  his  own  bank  balance.  Yet  that 
Is  what  has  hi^pened  in  the  past,  and  will  happen  again  if  it  la 
not  prevented. 

ICany  people  have  advanced  Innumerable  plans  to  keep  the 
United  States  out  of  the  impending  European  bloodshed.  I  say 
we  need  only  ab<^lsh  war  profits.  If  we  can  prevent  the  m\inl- 
tions  makers  and  the  steel  trust  from  holding  a  pistol  at  Uncle 
Sam's  head  when  war  Is  declared,  and  if  we  can  prevent  Wall 
Street  from  dictating  terms  to  Washington,  enthusiasm  for  war 
will  die  quickly  and  quietly. 

War  hysteria  is  easily  fomented.  It  Is  not  to  the  credit  of  any 
nation  to  succximb  to  it.  Brass  Iwnds  and  gold  braid  are  pow- 
erful incentives  to  an  adrenturoxis,  pioneering,  courageous  people. 
The  glamour  and  romance  that  cloak  tbe  brutal  sordldness  of  war 
are  real  dangers.  To  meet  them  we  require  a  higher  courage  even 
than  that  of  the  battlefldd — moral  coxirage. 

Those  of  us  who  served  In  the  World  War  know  how  wars  tear 
down  the  finest  things  of  our  civilization,  how  they  degrade  and 
destroy.  We  have  said  "Never  again",  and  we  have  said  it  with  a 
prayer  on  our  lips  for  those  who  would  come  after  us.  That  gen- 
eration has  come.  It  has  grown  to  maturity  since  the  armistice 
silenced  the  guns  on  the  Western  Front.  In  Europe  that  genera- 
tion today  Is  being  trained  to  man  the  artillery  to  pilot  the  bomb- 
ers. All  too  soon  that  schooling  will  be  over,  for  even  today  all 
Burope  Is  a  volcano  ready  to  erupt. 

Let  MS  not  say  "It  cant  happen  here."  Let  us  say  Instead. 
"It  mtist  not  happen  here."  Let  us  now,  by  self-sacrifice,  spare 
ourselves  and  o\ir  children  the  greater  sacriflce  that  may  come 
after.  Let  us  destroy  the  war  spirit  by  destroying  war  profit. 
Let  us  uphold  the  good-neighbor  policy  of  dynamic  neutrality, 
of  positive  action  to  preserve  peace.  And  let  xis  pray  God  that  by 
our  efforts,  and  by  oxir  sacriflce,  we  may  spare  our  children — and 
our  children's  children — ^from  the  horrors  and  the  ravages  of  war. 


Reorg:aiiizatiofi  of  Federal  Judiciary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF  WEST  VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  April  15, 1937 


ADDRESS  BY  H.  B.  LEE.  FORMER  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  OF 
WEST  VIRGINIA,  BEFORE  THE  CIVITAN  CLUB  OP  CHARLES- 
TON. W.  VA. 


ICr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  published  in  the  Rccoro  an  address  delivered  by  H.  B. 
Lee.  former  attorney  general  of  West  Virginia,  before  the 
Civltan  dub  in  Charleston.  W.  Va.,  on  the  subject  of  the 
reorganization  of  the  Federal  judiciary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  as  fcdlows: 

No  question  since  the  ante-bellum  issues  of  slavery  and  seces* 
slon  has  so  profoundly  stirred  the  country  as  the  President's 
demand  for  legislative  authority  to  Increase  the  membership  of 
the  Supreme  Court  from  9  to  16  Judges.  Briefly  stated,  the  pro- 
posal Is  UHat  for  each  Justice  over  70,  who  refuses  to  resign,  the 
President  shall  ^point  one  additional  Judge.  Under  the  plan 
the  membership  of  the  Court  shall  not  be  fewer  than  9  or  more 
than  15 

Happily,  the  Issue  has  risen  above  party.  Many  leaders  of  the 
rrasldent's  party  bitterly  oppose  the  plan,  while  a  number  of 
leaders  of  the  opposing  party  are  alined  with  him.  Therefore. 
I  assume  that  I  may  freely  discuss  the  question  on  this  occasion. 

In  itself,  the  proposal  contravenes  no  provision  of  the  Consti- 
tut&aa  or  any  possible  construction  of  that  instrument.  Tet  its 
appcamnta  urge  that  it  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  our  liberties, 
and  if  carried  out  will  iiltlmately  destroy  ovir  constitutional  form 
of  government.  While  its  supporters  with  eqvtal  earnestness  say 
that  it  must  be  accepted  If  the  Constitution  and  the  Court  are 
to  serve  the  needs  of  the  people  amid  the  changing  conditions 
of  our  complex  civilization. 

If  the  proposal  endangers  American  llbtfties.  wherein  does  the 
tjangw  Ue?  Is  such  danger  real,  or  imaginary?  If  real,  the 
proposal  should  be  rejected.  If  itoaginary.  and  there  Is  a  vital 
need  for  sxach  additional  Judges,  it  should  be  accepted. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress,  the  President  demanded  this 
authority  for  two  reasons:  (1)  Because  the  Court  is  behind  with 
Its  work,  and  additional  Judges  are  necessary  for  the  speeHy  ad- 
■stnlatratkHi  ot  Justice:  and  (2)  because  at  least  six  ot  the  preaent 
Judgea  •!»  too  old  to  peHonn  thoir  oOcial  duties 
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However,  stnoe  tt  has  been  shown  that  the  President  was  mla- 
informed.  and  that  the  Court  is  abreast  of  its  work,  and  that 
age  has  not  serioxisly  impaired  the  mental  vlgtx-  or  bodily  strength 
of  the  Judges,  the  President  and  his  suppcntos  have  shifted  their 
positions.  They  now  boldly  admit  that  the  purpose  of  the  plan 
is  to  bring  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Oovemment  under  the 
domination  of  the  Elxecutive,  and  to  place  on  the  Court  a  ma- 
jority of  Judges  who  will  Interpret  the  Constitution  so  as  to 
validate  certain  legislation  favored  by  the  President. 

The  President  defends  his  position  on  two  grounds:  (1)  That 
his  overwhelming  majority  In  the  last  election  was  a  mandate 
from  the  people  to  carry  out  whatever  plans  he  may  formulate 
and  propose;  and  (2)  that  old  age  and  senility  cause  certain  of 
the  present  Judges  to  see  new  problems  through  old  glasses. 

Let  us  examine  these  contentions. 

First,  was  the  last  election  such  a  mandate  as  Is  now  claimed 
by  the  President?  The  platform  on  which  he  was  elected  pledged 
him  and  the  Congress  to  legislate  within  the  limits  of  the  Con- 
stitution; and  should  that  be  found  impracticable  to  submit  to 
the  people  few  their  approTsd  or  rejection  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  granting  to  Congress  the  legislative  authority  desired. 

At  no  time  during  the  campaign  did  the  President  or  any  of  his 
supporters  suggest  that  the  Executive  even  contemplated  chang- 
ing our  Judicial  system  so  as  to  bring  the  Supreme  Court  under 
his  domination.  In  fact,  when  the  opposition  charged  that  such 
was  the  President's  ultimate  aim.  It  was  branded  as  a  campaign 
canard. 

In  reply  to  such  an  accusation.  Senator  AsHxniST.  of  Arizona, 
chairman  of  the  powerful  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  the 
Senate,  said:  ' 

"And  among  the  unjvtst  criticisms  whi'jh  have  been  made  %Jout 
the  President  is  that  he  intends  at  sometime — ^nobody  knows 
when  or  how — to  Increase  by  some  legerdemain  the  membership 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  so  that  his  policies  may  be  sustained.  A 
more  ridiculous,  absurd,  and  unjust  criticism  of  a  President  was 
never  made." 

When  the  President  remained  silent,  and  such  a  course  was 
even  denied  by  his  responsible  supporters  in  the  campaign,  how 
may  it  be  said  now  that  the  election  gave  him  a  mandate  to 
d(»ninate,  if  not  destroy,  the  independence  of  a  coordinate  branch 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment? 

Today  this  solemn  platform  pledge  Is  repudiated  on  the  grounds 
that  it  takes  too  long  to  submit  and  have  the  people  ratify  or 
reject  a  constitutional  amendment.  But  this  argument  loses  Its 
force  when  we  consider  that  the  first  10  amendments  were  ap- 
proved In  8  months  and  the  last  3  declared  adopted  in  an  average 
of  9  months — very  short  periods  In  the  life  of  a  nation. 

Moreover,  consideration  of  such  an  amendment  need  not  wait 
the  convening  of  the  legislatures  of  the  respective  States.  Under 
article  V  of  the  Constitution  Congress  may  provide  for  Its  accept- 
ance or  rejection  by  conventions  in  the  several  States,  which  con- 
ventions Congress  alone  has  the  authority  to  call  and  flx  the 
dates  therefor.  By  this  process  it  Is  possible  to  have  any  proposed 
amendment  either  accepted  or  rejected  in  a  very  short  time. 

Second,  are  the  Judges  who  have  taken  70  years  at  full  stride 
too  old  to  perform  their  official  duties?  Are  the  new  facts  in  our 
American  life  blurred  by  their  old  glasses?  Are  they  too  old  to 
decide  problems  in  this  changing  world?  History  refutes  the  con- 
tention. Such  a  law  would  bave  deprived  the  Nation  of  the 
services  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  during  the  last  10  years  of  his 
life — the  most  productive  and  useful  of  his  entire  career.  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes,  retiring  at  91.  was  hailed  without  dissent  as 
possessing  the  greatest  wisdom,  vision,  and  liberalism  in  his  latest 
years.  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis.  the  oldest  member  of  the  Court  to- 
day. Is  among  its  youngest  in  industry  and  Uberalism.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  with  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  81  years,  was  the 
leader  in  the  great  convention  which  gave  us  otir  Constitution. 
If  the  country  were  deprived  of  the  great  figures  in  the  United 
States  Senate  who  have  seen  70  winters  the  Nation  would  suffer  an 
Irreparable  loss. 

All  art,  literature,  and  science  teach  the  fallacy  of  this  cruel 
doctrine.  Titian,  the  master  painter,  did  his  greatest  work  at  90; 
while  Longfellow  at  70  wrote  his  greatest  poem,  Moritxirl 
Salutamus,  in  which  he  said: 

Cato  learned  Greek  at  eighty;  Sophocles 

Wrote  his  grand  Oedipus,  and  Simonldes 

Bore  off  the  prize  of  verse  from  his  compeers. 

When  each  had  numbered  more  than  fourscore  years. 

And  Theophrastus.  at  fotaacore  and  ten. 

Had  but  begun  his  Characters  of  Men. 

Chaucer,  at  Woodstock  with  the  nlghtlngalee. 

At  sixty  wrote  the  Canterbury  TSEtles;  ^ 

Goethe  at  Weimar,  toiling  to  the  last. 

Completed  Faust  when  eighty  years  were  past. 

These  are  Indeed  exceptions;  but  they  show 

How  far  the  gulf -stream  ot  oxir  youth  may  flow 

Into  the  arctic  regions  of  our  lives. 

To  determine  whether  the  President's  prc^xMal  constitutes  a 
danger,  either  present  or  remote,  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  we 
must  review  a  little  history. 

When  our  Constitution  was  written  in  1787.  the  people  had  but 
lately  emerged  from  a  long  and  bloody  war.  Tliey  had  fought  that 
war  for  individual  liberty,  to  break  the  whaclrtrs  forged  for  them 
by  a  t3rrannlcal  government,  to  destroy  the  power  of  a  select  group 
to  order  the  lives  of  men.  to  gain  and  keep  their  natural  rights 
as  proclaimed  for  the  first  time  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence; in  short,  to  control  their  own  destiny. 


TO  preserve  these  rights  and  Ubertiea  i^Uch  had  been  so  dearly 
won  on  a  hundred  battlefields,  a  little  group  of  55  former  scddiers 
and  patriots  met  in  Philadelphia,  aiul  after  4  montha  of  arduous 
toil  completed  our  Constitution.  Those  men  were  practical  states- 
men, with  a  great  pxirpose  and  a  noble  vision.  They  were  familiar 
vrlth  the  lessons  of  history.  They  understood  that  power  feeds  on 
power,  that  authority  vmrestrained  always  ends  in  despotism,  and 
that  human  liberty  is  never  safe  when  those  who  exercise  power 
are  not  held  in  check  by  an  authority  greater  than  their  own. 
This  Constitution  not  only  restrains  the  Government  from  acts  of 
tyranny  against  the  people  but  a  still  higher  purpose  is  made  clear 
In  one  phrase  of  its  preamble,  namely,  "To  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  oiirselves  and  oxu-  posterity."  Hence  this  charter  of 
liberty  was  made  for  us.  It  is  ours,  but  it  is  not  ours  to  surrender 
or  fritter  away.  We  simply  hold  it  as  trustees  for  futxire  gen- 
erations. 

What  was  the  vision  which  moved  those  founding  fathers?  As 
they  worked,  no  doubt  they  looked  back  across  the  seas  and  the 
years  and  saw  themselves  or  their  parents  or  grandparents  among 
England's  mongrel  millions,  limned  In  hopelessness,  their  rags 
fluttering  in  the  wind,  their  scanty  substance  taken  by  royal  tax 
gatherers,  their  children  conscripts  for  regal  armies,  their  lives  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  Inflexible  rule :  As  your  grandslres  were,  so  were 
your  sires  and  so  must  you  be,  and  so  also  must  yoiu*  children  be 
after  you. 

And  then  through  the  mists  of  years  they  saw  the  Government 
they  hoped  to  create — a  government  where  men  were  no  longer  as 
clods  of  the  fields,  but  where  they  should  have  equal  access  to  the 
resources  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  where  they 
coxild  freely  speak  their  own  minds,  live  their  own  lives,  worship 
God  in  their  own  fashion,  work  at  tasks  of  their  own  choosing; 
where  they  could  collect,  spend,  or  save  the  fruits  of  their  own  toil; 
climb  as  high  as  their  ability,  integrity,  and  industry  vrould  per- 
mit; and  where  they  would  possess  those  rights  so  Inalienably 
that  they  could  not  barter  them,  nor  the  Government  infringo 
upon  or  abrogate  them. 

To  accomplish  this  dream,  the  constitutional  fathers  had  a 
threefold  purpose  in  mind:  (1)  To  establish  a  national  govern- 
ment strong  enough  to  protect  the  States  from  foreign  aggression, 
and  to  give  it  control  over  all  matters  of  a  strictly  national  con- 
cern; (2)  to  guarantee  the  political  integrity  and  ri^ts  of  the 
States;  and  (3)  to  preserve  the  rights  and  Uboties  of  the  citizens 
against  encroachment  by  the  very  National  Government  they 
created. 

Then,  to  prevent  infringement  by  the  National  Government  upon 
the  rights  of  the  States  or  liberties  of  the  people,  they  provided 
for  two  kinds  of  laws:  (1)  The  supreme  law  or  Constitution,  which 
was  enacted  by  the  people  themselves,  and  which  expressly  defines 
and  limits  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Gownment  and  the  authority 
of  Its  officers  and  requires  from  such  officers  a  most  scdemn  oath  to 
preserve,  protect,  and  defend  it;  and  (2)  laws  enacted  by  the 
people's  representatives  in  Congress  and  which  must  conform  to 
the  Constitution.  In  other  words,  laws  enacted  by  Congress  are 
rules  made  by  the  Government  for  the  pec^le  to  obey,  while  the 
Constitution  is  a  set  of  rules  laid  down  by  the  people  fa-  their 
Government  and  elected  servants  to  obey. 

Mindful  of  the  tryannies  which  had  always  resulted  in  govern- 
ments where  one  individual  or  group  made,  interpreted,  ~mn<l  en- 
forced the  laws,  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  divided  the  Gov- 
ernment Into  three  separate  and  distinct  branches,  each  supreme 
in  its  own  sphere,  and  each  with  a  check  upon  the  powers  of 
the  others.  These  branches  are:  The  legislative  to  make,  the 
executive  to  enforce,  and  the  Judicial  to  interpret,  the  laws. 
This  system  of  checks  and  balances  was  designed  to  keep  the 
Government  from  becoming  a  tyranny.  It  is  the  genitis  of  our 
Constitution,  the  citadel  of  our  liberty. 

This  supreme  law  or  Constitution  delq^tes  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment only  such  powers  as  are  therein  eniunerated.  All  others 
are  reserved  to  the  Statea  or  to  the  people.  Its  framers  tinder- 
stood  that  in  time  conflicts  would  arise  betvreen  these  different 
branches  of  the  Federal  Oovemment,  and  also  between  them  and 
the  States,  and  that  citizens,  too,  wotild  complain  that  their  righta 
vrere  being  infringed.  Therefore,  as  a  final  arbiter  or  umpire  in 
the  settlement  of  all  such  controversies  they  provided  in  tha 
Constitution  for  a  Supreme  Cotut. 

But  the  founding  fathers  had  seen  their  colonial  courts  of 
justice  become  instruments  of  tyranny  under  kings  who  appointed 
and  controlled  the  judges.  In  fact,  one  of  the  charges  brought  . 
against  George  in  by  Thomss  Jefferson  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  that  "  He  (the  King)  has  made  the  judgea  dependent 
upon  his  will  alone."  Therefore,  to  secure  abstdute  independence 
of  the  Federal  judiciary.  Insure  impartial  and  unobstructed  justice, 
prevent  the  judges  ftom  being  made  dependent  upon  either  the 
President  or  OuigreaB.  and  insofar  as  hxmianly  possible  to  remove 
them  from  the  turmoil  of  poUtlcs,  parties,  and  factions,  the  con- 
stttutiona]  ftamers  provided  that  the  Judges  shall  bcdd  their  offices 
during  good  behavior,  which  is  a  life  tentire. 

Tills  independence  of  the  judiciary  has  been  our  most  cherished 
possession,  our  one  safeguard  against  tryanny.  No  litigant  has 
every  stood  before  that  high  Court  who  felt  that  the  scales  of 
justice  vrere  loaded  In  favor  of  the  Government  or  that  the 
Judges  are  compelled  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  Chief  Executive, 
and  this  fact  has  lniq>ired  confidence  in  our  cotmtry  and  faith  in 
its  justice  and  institutions. 

Moreover,  this  independence  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  vltaT  to 
our  democracy,  and.  if  lost,  democracy  itself  is  lost.  Our  price- 
less religious  and  civil  liberties  are  lost,  snd  the  dictator  has 
arrived.    Because  irtien  one  man  controls  the  three  coordinate 
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and  tndapendciU  hnatbet  at  tha  OoFenuBciit.  bovever  noble  hia 
tmpiiTMH  or  pur*  hla  moUTCS,  tlacne  to  tben  no  protection  lor  these 
God-ctTcn  cigtatt  azeept  «n  appeal  to  lito  daaaency. 

TIm  final  arbiter  of  tbe  manning  at  ttie  Conatitutton  is  the 
Buprenae  Court  and  not  the  Prealdent.  Tet  tbe  President  seelu 
Mitborlty  to  ateadon  thto  policy  of  judicial  Independence  and 
coiiatltutlanal  Interpretation  which  lor  150  yean  has  been  inter- 
twined with  our  ABMTlcan  traditions,  and  to  expel  from  the  Court 
alx  Jttrtloe*  over  70.  or  to  appoint  six  additional  Justices  to  share 
thetr  Jiidiclal  reaponalhlUttos.  When  the  country  asks  why.  we  are 
told  that  the  present  Court  does  not  agree  with  the  President's 
IntHpretation  of  certain  prorlsions  of  our  fundamental  law,  and 
If  hli  pdldea  are  to  be  carried  out  the  Court  must  be  packed 
wltli  a  nu^OTlty  of  Judges  who  agree  with  his  vlewa. 

But  a  packed  Court  ceases  to  be  a  court  of  Justice  and  becomes 
■n  Instnunent  of  opivesalon.  History  teaches  that  power  once 
aalaed  to  never  willingly  surxendered.  Therefore,  if  we  take  this 
ttap  now  we  can  never  retrace  It.  A  blU  to  rq;)eal  it,  if  vetoed  by 
an  ambitious  President,  would  require  a  two-thirds  vote  in  both 
Houses  of  Congresa,  which  probably  woidd  be  Impossible.  It  be- 
oomea  a  precedent  for  future  Presidents,  good  or  bad,  to  pack  the 
Court  with  six  or  even  a  doaan  Judgea.  If  neoeasary.  to  carry  out 
their  whlma.  The  Court  will  be  emasculated,  ita  decisions  com- 
mand neither  respect  nor  confidence,  and  It  win  ultimately  become 
nothing  more  than  a  p6Iltic<Ll  football  In  the  hands  of  transient 
majorltlea  or  future  dlctatora. 

It  was  such  transient  majorities,  when  Inspired  by  temporary 
pnjudices  and  political  paantonn,  that  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
•tttutlom  mostly  feared.  Therefore,  as  a  bulwark  for  the  defense 
of  mlnorltleB  and  Indlvlduato.  they  provided  In  the  Constitution 
for  a  Supreme  Court  and  set  It  as  a  watchman  in  the  tower  of 
tfber^  to  see  that  the  elected  servants  of  the  peqple  did  not 
liecome  drunken  with  power  and  enact  laws  which  deprived  them 
of  asy  of  the  rights  and  llherttes  reserved  to  themselves.  Through 
thto  watchman  the  people  may  say  to  their  public  ofBclals,  high 
and  low.  Thus  far  Shalt  thou  go,  and  no  further." 

Today  we  are  told  that  by  the  exercise  of  thto  authority  the 
Supreme  Oovat  has  became  a  tyrant  In  two  reqiects:  (1)  That 
our  fundamental  law  confers  no  authority  upon  the  Court  to 
determine  the  oonstlttxtlonallty  of  laws  enacted  by  Congress,  and 
its  present  exercise  to  a  usurpation  by  the  Court  which  must 
ba  gotten  rid  of.  ev«i  if  the  Cotnrt  haa  to  be  packed  to  do  it; 
and  (3)  that  too  many  at  the  Coiut's  declalons  are  made  by  a 
6-to-4  vote,  or  a  majority  of  one  only. 

In  neither  case  an  the  critics  sustained  by  the  facts.  The  Ocmi- 
stltutlon  Invests  all  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  in  one 
Supreme  Court  and  In  such  ixueriar  courts  as  Congress  may  create. 
It  alao  provides  that  such  judicial  power  ahall  extend  to  all  cases, 
la  law  and  aqulty.  arising  under  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 
and  treaties  oi  the  United  States. 

What  to  thto  "judicial  power"  of  the  United  States  which  the 
Ooostltutlon  vests  In  tha  courts?  It  to  the  authority  to  hear 
and  nronowaoe  Judgment  in  aooordanoc  with  the  Constitution 
and  Mwa  in  any  controvert  between  peraons  and  parties  who 
■M^r  brlag  a  caae  before  tha  courts,  and  to  carry  that  judgment 
Into  effect. 

To  aay  that  this  "Judicial  power"  doea  not  extend  to  acts  of 
CongrHs  to  to  aay  that  tha  Supreme  Court  to  wholly  loapotent  and 
tta  enatiaa  a  aaeaalivleaa  gastuia.  To  deprive  the  Coxut  of  thto 
,.«utlMrit7  to  to  dtaTiB^  the  Ceostltutlon.  strai^to  the  BlU  of  Bights, 
^brlva  a  knOa  through  tha  iMart  of  liberty,  and  erect  a  f octrcas  of 
daqMttooi  imon  tha  rulas  of  thto  BepuhUc  We  then  substitute 
far  tbe  OBwaUtutlan  tha  unrsoCrlcted  wlU  of  a  taiapnrary.  and  poa- 
alfeiy  lamparaaiaiital.  mngwlnnsl  malortty.  We  tben  aoake  Cbn- 
p«M  anqpnaaa,  aad  the  pasgde  beeaaaa  subject  to  Its  whlma. 
ambttUma,  and  veoaltttaa. 

free  froia  attack,  crltlctam 


kaa  ba«i  •mmtaUf  vttmaratl^  in  tha  last  few  months.    In  a 
raaart  radlo^ii  ililii  chat"  wa  beard  it  Waimil  lor  droughti 


droughts,  dust 
Stin  aKW*  recently  a  tew  eoUeg* 
a  Senate  oommltte*  that  It  was  respon- 
far  oaaMaualBB.  fasrlam.  naat-tomw  labor  unrest,  alt-down 
lock-oata,  and  violeooe.  And  aU  beeauae  the  Court  has 
to  iTiaa  ita  cwwatltutiooal  right  to  declaia  certain  laws 
by  Ooogreas  in  vtolatlon  of  our  Oonatltiitlon. 
tha  viruianoa  ot  thto  present  rrttlrtMn  one  would  assume 
that  aait  at  tba  Gaurtta  labors  have  bean  thus  directed.  la 
triith.  bowaiac.  in  our  ISO  years  of  htotorraa  a  nation,  and  poasihly 
aS^OOO  lawa  pMsad  by  OoBgraat,  only  62  aoU  have  been  held  in 
vtelation  of  tba  Ciwutitutlon.  o<  which  7  were  during  the  last 
adminlatcatiaa.  Of  theae  dedakms,  25  were  by  the  unanimous 
vote  c(  tha  Judgea  and  only  11  by  a  g-to«ft  vote.  It  to  algnlflnant> 
too.  that  tba  B.  R.  A.  caae.  at  which  tba  Pnaident  fomptotns  meat 
btttMdy,  lactf ved  tba  unanlawHw  condemnation  of  the  Court. 

If  wa  Includa  tba  H.  R.  A.  and  A.  A.  A.  oaaaa,  only  aeven  of  these 
advene  dadatona  aia  skUl  trltk  laetl.  tlM  iT*^*fTT  bff>t"g  now  recog- 
idaed  as  dearly  rigbt.  Whether  any  one  waa  wrong  to  an  open 
bat  aiiining  an  aeven  to  be  aOb  it  afforda  no  grauiids 
a  onmplata  laaolutlonaiy  change  In  our  loxm  of 
Court  to  a  ho«an  tnatitutioa;  It  may 
tbe  paat  and  it  aay  atr  in  tlie  future. 
Bat  woidd  thto  ba  cviad  by  tbe  Prealdent**  proposal?  Would  a 
gartolwi  by  «a  S-to-?  vote  be  any  different  or  kaa  crttlelaod  than 
«M  by  a  tota  e(  1 1»  47 


In  the  present  oontvover^  it  to  not  a  (juestton  of  whether  w« 
favor  Jtidges  retiring  at  70  or  75.  or  whether  we  think  the  N.  B.  A. 
and  other  laws  recently  outlawed  by  the  Siipreme  Coiirt  should  be 
In  eSect.  In  fact,  we  may  believe  that  both  these  things  are 
highly  desirable.  But  that  is  beside  the  point.  Such  changes  may 
come  only  by  antenriing  our  Constltutloii.  and  this  may  be  done 
by  the  people  by  the  orderly  processes  provided  in  that  instrument, 
or  by  our  elect,ed  servants  usurping  such  authority.  The  Presl- 
denVs  proposal  to  effect  these  changes  by  packing  the  Supreme 
Court  with  Judges  picked  to  decide  questions  as  be  desires  is  to 
amend  the  Constitution  by  the  most  flagrant  usurpation  ever  at- 
tempted in  American  history.  Such  a  course  will  mean  tbe  begin- 
ning of  the  deadly  process  of  erosion  which  in  Ume  will  result  in 
the  ultimate  destruction  of  every  constitutional  guaranty  of  Indi- 
vidual liberty. 

From  the  dead  lips  of  the  Fathef  of  hto  Coiintry,  who  speaks  to 
us  from  an  undying  past,  comes  a  solemn  warning  against  changea 
In  our  Constitution  by  usurpation.  In  hto  Farewell  Address  to  the 
American  People,  Washington  said: 

"If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  distribution  or  modifica- 
tion of  the  constitutional  powers  be  In  any  partlcxilar  wrong,  let 
it  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  in  the  way  the  Constitution 
designates.  But  let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation;  for. 
thou^  thto.  In  one  Instance,  may  be  the  Instrument  of  good.  It 
to  the  customary  weapon  by  which  free  governments  are  destroyed. 
Hie  precedent  must  always  greatly  overtmlance  in  permanent  evil 
any  partial  or  transient  benefit  which  the  use  can  at  any  time 
yield." 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  challenging  the  purity  of 
motive  or  high  purpose  of  the  President.  He  Is  burdened  by 
mighty  tasks  and  faced  by  grave  problems.  We  readily  concede 
that  he  honestly  seeks  to  materially  aid  that  portion  of  our  people 
who  are  ill-dad,  ill-nourished,  and  ill-housed,  and  whenever  and 
wherever  legitimately  possible  we  must  aid  in  that  lofty  under- 
taking.  But  his  motives  are  in  no  sense  an  Issue  here.  It  to 
written  that  man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone.  Liberty  is  dearer 
than  life  itself.  And  we  concede  to  no  man,  however  high  his 
place  or  pure  his  motives,  the  right  to  initiate  a  program  by  which 
Congress  shall  enact  a  statute  that  will  ultimately  destroy  the 
constltutt<mal  liberties  of  the  Anierlcan  people. 

Our  Constitution  is  not  a  static  Instrument.  Throughout  its  150 
years  of  history  It  has  proved  Itself  strong  enough  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  present  and  flexible  enough  to  admit  the  needs  of 
the  future.  If  it  continues  to  live  it  will  reraEiin  the  protection 
of  125.000.000  people  and  the  hope  for  multiplied  mllHons  yet 
unborn.  If  it  dies,  the  last  and  best  hope  of  our  Republic  perishes 
with  it. 


Mr.  BigeIow*s  Statement  on  Equal  Rights 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  AprU  15. 1937 


STATSaCENT  OF  HON.  HERBSBT  S.  BIOELOW,  OF  OHIO 


Mr.  LUDIOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleague  from  tbb 
Second  District  of  Ohio,  Hebbeht  Seely  Bigelow,  holds  an 
eminent  place  as  statesman,  lecturer,  and  publicist  and  what- 
ever he  has  to  say  on  questions  of  public  importance  is  cer- 
tain to  be  IHurainating  and  interesting.  As  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Ohio  House  of  Representatives  and  president  of 
the  Fourth  Constitutional  Convention  of  Ohio  he  had  an 
unusual  background  of  public  service  when  he  entered  the 
Halls  of  Congress  at  tiie  opening  of  the  present  session. 

Mr.  %GCLow  has  been  throughout  his  public  and  private 
life  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  cause  of  women,  and  by 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House  I  wish  to  present  for  the 
consideration  of  this  body  an  impressive  statement  he  made 
today  upholding  the  so-called  equal-rights  amendment. 
House  Joint  Resolution  Na  1.    His  statement  is  as  follows: 

The  eqiial-rtghta  movement  means  more  than  the  demand  for 
equality  under  the  law.  It  U  profoundly  deeper  than  this,  it  is 
a  movement  for  the  complete  recognition  of  woman's  right  to  the 
free  cipreasUm  of  her  own  personality.  If  we  were  to  embrace  thia 
better  thought,  if  we  were  reaUy  to  take  women  into  clyic  partner- 
ship. If  we  were  to  show  that  we  really  covild  rise  to  this  am- 
ceptlon  of  the  equality  and  democracy  of  the  sexes,  this  better 
thought  would  coma  Iflce  clranslTig  ■nivrt.irift  to  sweeten  all  tb* 
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relationships  between  men  and  women.  It  would  be  a  victory  of 
reason  over  Ignorance  and  prejudice,  of  chivalry  over  cowardice 
and  stupidity,  of  love  and  light  over  the  errors  that  fetter  tha 
human  spirit. 

The  passage  of  the  equal-rights  amendment,  now  before  Con- 
gress, win  strike  down  the  shackles  the  common  law  has  placed 
upon  women.  It  would  mean  that  every  wcxoan  shaU  hold  her 
life,  liberty,  and  property  under  the  protection  of  the  general  rules 
governing  other  human  beings.  It  would  not  interfere  with 
mothers'  pensions  or  maternity  laws.  It  wovdd  require  that  aU 
industrial  laws  apply  alike  to  men  and  women,  being  based  on 
the  work  and  not  on  the  sex  of  the  worker.  Industrial  laws 
appl3rlng  only  to  women  are  among  the  gravest  discriminations 
against  women.  They  close  the  doors  of  opportunity  to  women 
seeking  employment,  while  women  thrown  out  of  work  by  their 
passage  are  forced  into  harder  and  more  poorly  paid  work. 

Today,  when  women  are  an  established  and  increasingly  im- 
portant part  of  economic  life.  Justice  reqxilres  that  legislation 
concerning  them  be  on  the  same  basis  as  that  for  their  male 
competitors.  I  have  the  impression  that  conditions  as  to  housing 
and  unemployment  and  relief  problems  are  as  bad  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  as  exist  anywhere  in  any  of  our  cities.  It  ought  to 
be  the  ambition  of  Congress  to  make  the  District  of  Colimibia  a 
model  and  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the  country;  and  I  think 
a  good  place  to  begin  would  be.  now  that  the  Court  has  spoken, 
with  a  model  minimum-wage  act  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  should  set  up  proper  standanls  applicable  to  men  and 
women  alike,  and  one  that  might  weU  be  imitated  in  the  State 
laws  throughout  the  country. 

Since  1848  women  of  the  United  States  have  been  struggling  to 
have  their  rights  as  himian  beings  recognized  in  the  Constitution. 
In  1920  the  right  to  vote  was  granted.  After  89  years  of  effort 
there  still  remain  to  be  won  equal  rights  in  the  control  of  prop- 
erty, in  the  guardianship  of  children,  in  making  contracts,  in  the 
professions,  in  the  church,  and  in  the  home.  As  a  means  to  this 
end  I  favor  the  passage  of  the  equal-rlghta  amendment. 


Seventy-second  Appomattox  AnniTersary  Banquet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  April  IS,  1937 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMSS  J.  DAVIS.   OF  PENNSYLVANIA.   AT 
McKEESPORT.  PA..  ON   APRIL  9.   1937 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  address 
which  I  delivered  April  9.  1937.  at  McKeesport,  Pa.,  at  the 
seventy-second  Appomattox  anniversary  banquet,  Capt. 
A.  B.  Campbell  Camp,  No.  99,  Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of  the 
Civil  War. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord.  as  follows: 

America  Is  paramount  among  the  nations  of  the  world  today  In 
Its  love  of  peace.  We  spent  billions  in  the  World  War,  and  lost 
thousands  of  lives — having  in  inind  the  ideals  of  Woodrow  WU- 
son  who  said  the  World  War  is  a  war  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.  Instead  we  made  tlie  world  safe  for  dictatorship,  and 
the  nations  who  borrowed  from  us  faUed  to  pay.  The  peace  of 
Versailles  seemed  to  have  planted  the  ideal  of  war  instead  of 
peace — and  this  war  to  end  wars  seems  to  have  been  in  vsdn. 

The  situation  in  regard  to  the  Civil  War,  with  Appomattox  Day 
recognizing  the  end  of  the  strife,  stands  as  a  memorial  of  lasting 
peace  between  the  sections  of  cur  land.  Here  we  catch  the  true 
spirit  of  conciliation.  On  April  9,  1865,  when  General  Lee  sur- 
rendered to  General  Grant,  virtually  concluding  the  CivU  War, 
there  was  a  remarkable  display  of  nobUlty  of  character  on  the 
part  of  both  the  defeated  and  the  victorious.  Grant  was  filled 
with  a  deep  sympathy  for  the  conquered  South.  He  felt  like  any- 
thing but  rejoicing  at  the  triumph  over  a  foe  who  had  fought  so 
long  and  valiantly  and  suffered  so  much  for  a  cause.  Therefore, 
his  terms  of  surrender  were  very  generous,  winning  the  southern 
respect. 

Lee  accepted  defeat  with  a  calm  dignity.  After  the  war  Lee 
set  himself  out  to  heal  the  wounds  of  his  people. 

We  can  learn  much  from  Appomattox  Day — both  In  the  field  of 
sportsmanahlp,  and  in  the  field  of  warfare.  Lee  and  Grant  were 
true  noblemen.  Had  Grant  not  felt  a  profound  sympathy  for 
tbe  southern  people  which  prompted  his  generous  terms  then 


would  have  been  even  bitterer  wounds  to  heal,  perhapa  featolof 
Into  fresh  outbreaka  between  the  sections  of  our  country.  Tet 
had  Lee  not  with  the  same  quick  responsiveness  ca\ight  tbe  q>irit 
of  the  day — had  he  not  accepted  his  defeat  with  courage  and  de- 
termination there  could  have  been  mis\uiderstanding  and  hatred. 
Both  of  these  men  were  truly  sportsmen  in  the  hlgheet  sense  of 
the  word.  They  knew  how  to  play  the  game.  Winning  or  losing 
they  did  not  forget  the  ftmdamental  issues  at  st&ke — human 
values  which  must  always  be  paramoimt  in  the  game  of  life. 

When  we  think  of  the  tremendous  waste  of  life  in  the  CtvU  War 
we  appreciate  anew  the  futility  of  war.  For  after  the  war  concUla- 
tlon  had  to  be  made — conciliation  which  had  it  been  made  a  few 
yeara  sooner  would  have  prevented  waste  of  life  and  property. 
There  must  always  be  conciliation.  We  fight  madly,  we  strive  to 
win  vmqualifiedly.  and  in  the  end.  after  loss  of  much  that  la  beau- 
tiful and  worth  while,  we  are  forced  to  compenaate.  War  doea  not 
eliminate  compromise.  War  cannot  eliminate  compromise.  The 
peace  of  Appomattox  was  lasting  because  of  the  true  desire  of  both 
the  northern  and  southern  leaders  to  come  to  an  agreement. 

Had  eithn-  man  been  leas  skillfiil  there  could  have  been  no  last- 
ing peace  between  the  aecUons  of  the  country  torn  by  bloodshed 
and  vivid  memory  of  the  horrors  of  war.  Hatred  remaining  in  the 
breasts  of  the  participants  in  this  dvU  strife  could  have  led  only 
to  another  serious  rupture  in  the  relationships  of  the  North  and 
the  South.  The  fact  that  the  war  had  weakened  the  South  did  not 
bring  peace.  War  never  brings  peace.  That  a  war  could  be  fought 
to  end  war  is  almost  as  dangerous  and  fallacious  a  line  of  thinking 
as  the  thought  that  a  war  effects  a  settlement.  After  the  battle, 
after  the  dead  have  been  pUed  up  and  the  wounded  are  tying  up 
their  lnJurtes-:-then  with  clear  minds  and  receptiveneas  prompted 
by  a  sympathy  for  our  foes  we  make  our  compromlsea. 

Indtistrial  warfare  does  not  produce  peace.  Time,  labor,  and 
money  are  wasted  to  no  avail,  for  after  the  war  is  over  the  compro- 
mise must  stiU  be  sought.  Strikes  and  espionage  are  merely  nharmn 
of  this  industrial  warfare,  which  is  expenaive  and  dangerous,  while 
aoximplishing  nothing  toward  the  effecting  of  a  true  conmromlse. 
These  are  not  the  methods  of  understanding,  but  evidence  of  greed 
and  hatred.  Industrialism  must  come  to  realise  that  that  spirit  of 
conclliaUon  which  was  present  at  Appomattox  Day  is  neccMsry 
today  on  the  industrial  front.  Only  with  sympathy  and  coopera)- 
ticm  can  we  achieve  a  laatlng  peace  which  will  typify,  asdld 
Appomattox  Day,  a  united  NaUon. 


Repeal  of  Long-and-Short-Hanl  Clause 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  LUCKEY 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  AprU  IS,  1937 

Mr.  LUCKEY  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speaker  and  c6Qemg\ia, 
the  repeal  of  the  long-and-short-haul  clause  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  Is  a  reversion  to  the  "good  old  days"  of 
railroad  dominance  of  Congress,  a  reversion  to  the  dog  phi- 
losophy of  enterprise. 

This  bill  has  been  solidly  supported  by  the  raflroad  broth- 
erhoods, and  I  want  to  say  that  such  support  is  a  real  dem- 
onstration of  their  loyalty  to  their  employers,  because  it  was 
only  a  short  time  ago  that  the  railroad  executives  were 
fighting  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act.  Since  I  have  been  in 
Congress  I  have  tried  to  support  all  equitable  and  just  labor 
legislation.  The  fact  that  I  must  oppose  this  long-and- 
short-haul  bill  is  not  opposition  to  the  railroad  laborers. 
The  railroad  employees  will  not  receive  any  benefits  from 
this  legislation.  If  this  legislation  becomes  complete  and  the 
railroads  are  allowed  to  change  their  rates  on  \aag  hauls, 
railroad  employment  will  not  be  materlaUy  increased,  but 
the  woes  of  the  farmer  and  the  businessman  in  the  iwn^dlf 
West  win  be  very  materially  increased. 

A  number  of  railroad  organizations  have  asked  me  to 
support  this  Pettenglll  bill  on  the  grounds  that  It  will  In- 
crease railroad  employment  and  therefore  will  add  to  the 
material  welfare  of  my  district.  In  the  testimony  offered  in 
the  committee  and  in  tbe  propaganda  disseminated  by  the 
railroads,  this  line  of  argument  has  been  repeatedly  stressed. 
The  facts  in  the  case  do  not  bear  out  this  line  of  reasoning, 
and  the  fallacy  of  such  arguments  can  easily  be  seen.  The 
president  of  the  Baltimore  li  Ohio  Railroad  stated: 
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Tbday  net  UmOt  at  lO/XW  too*  un  eq[Ulvalent  to  IfiOO  tnu^ 
maiinwl  bf  1.000  nieii. 

If  you  win  break  down  the  tables  showing  railroad  employ- 
m«it  gains  in  relation  to  increased  traffic,  you  will  find  that 
one  employee  would  be  added  per  net  gain  of  a  little  over 
2.000  tons.  In  other  words,  it  takes  200  truck  drivers  to  man 
the  trucks  carrying  the  same  tonnage  as  would  be  equivalent 
to  1  railroad  employee.  In  addition,  other  employees  would 
be  fkecessltated  in  the  trucking  Indiistry  for  maintenance  and 
repair  while  the  railroad  figure  takes  into  account  such 
employees. 

If  this  bUl  would  Increase  railroad  carrying,  would  it 
bring  any  corresponding  increase  in  railroad  employment? 
^  The  answer  is  unequivocably  "no."    In  1930  the  vice  presi- 

dent of  the  Southern  Pacific  stated  that  an  approximate 
Increase  of  33^  percent  in  west-bound  tonnage  and  15  per- 
cent In  east-bound  tonnage  could  be  handled  without  an 
increase  in  personnel.  From  the  hearings  let  me  sulxnit 
aome  figures.  In  1923  railroad  operating  revenues  were 
$6,389,580,027  and  the  average  number  of  employees  was 
1.857.674.  In  1929  the  operating  revenues  were  $6,279,520,544 
and  there  were  1.660350  employees. 

In  Just  a  moment  I  want  to  ret^im  to  this  subject  of  em- 
ployment under  the  pioposed  legislation,  but  first  let  me 
show  some  of  the  effects  of  sudi  legislation  upon  my  particu- 
lar section  of  the  country  and  my  State  of  Nebraska. 

Nebraska  and  my  congressioDal  district  cannot  be  consid- 
ered among  the  competitive  points  of  rail-and-water  trans- 
^-~-~^_  portatkm.  Under  this  Mil  we  wiU  receive  no  benefits  from 
^  reduced  freight  rates.  On  the  other  hand,  we  will  suffer  a 
distinct  handicap  because  our  freight  rates  will  be  main- 
tained or  inovased.  while  rates  between  competitive  points 
will  be  decreased.  The  fanner  and  the  merchants  in  our 
section  will  pay  for  the  gains  accniing  to  some  few  in  the 
competitive  regions.  0«ir  grain  and  livestock  shipments  are 
made  to  mlUB  and  to  packing  plants  where  the  rates  will 
not  be  affected.  The  farmer  and  livestock  operator  will  be 
penalised  because  bis  shipments  are  made  to  Omaha  instead 
of  to  Chicago  or  New  York  or  San  Francisco.    Hie  fiour 

,^  mills,  pa«'^pg  plants,  manufacturing  establishments,  and  so 

forth,  having  no  competitive  water  routes,  will  be  forced  to 
pay  hitler  rates  tot  raw  materials  or  for  agricultural  and 
aemlagrlculturml  products  than  they  would  if  their  plants 
were  located  many  miles  farther  from  the  source  of  mate- 
rials. A  smart  biislnessman  win  not  operate  in  a  locality 
when  he  wfll  be  forced  to  pay  higher  treight  rates  than 
those  paid  by  similar  procepors  or  manufacturers  at  a 
greater  distance.  Yesterday  I  dted  some  concrete  examples 
of  this  situation,  and  I  need  not  refer  to  them  again. 

Tlds  situation  wiU  Inevitably  lead  to  removal  of  Nebraska 
todustrtos  to  sw^  idsces  as  profit  by  the  long-haul  arrange- 
lecreaaes  In  manufacturing  and  processing  bring 
In  cmpioyment  in  our  secUon.    Increased  freight 
miss  on  oar  farm  products  mean  decreased  shipments  and 
dscreased  returns  to  farmers  on  goods  shipped.    This  is  one 
more  factor  Ib  the  decrease  of  local  employment.   Decreased 
sumkiyment  and  decreased  shipments  from  our  farms,  fac- 
tones,  and  pimfssliig  plants  faring  decreased  railroad  em- 
ployinent  In  our  own  section,   although   there   may   be 
in  railraad  employment  In  other  sections  of  this 
ry.    Nd  matter  which  way  you  look  at  this,  we  hold 


Ons  o<  ths  grsatest  factors  in  the  creation  of  a  balanced 
economic  life  for  our  ooantry  has  been  the  tendency  toward 
deccntralisatkm  of  Indnstry.  In  recent  years  factories  and 
other  estahUrimients  employing  labor  have  sought  locations 
adjacent  to  the  lleid  of  raw  matertsls  This  long-and-short- 
haul  Mn  gives  to  the  imllroads  the  power  of  exploiting  the 
interior  States  for  the  benefit  of  the  marginal  States.  If 
freight  rates  to  the  seaboard  States  can  be  reduced  to  faring 
about  an  eqnaUty  of  rates  lutweeu  water>bame  and  rail- 
road freight,  the  Industrial  Uf  e  of  the  country  wiU  be  cen- 
tered In  the  piaees  where  the  rates  are  made  the  most  ad- 
vantageous. The  iH^ponents  of  this  bin  have  stated  that 
one  of  the  reasons  why  it  should  be  passed  is  that  popula- 
tion has  been  decreasing  in  the  inland  and  mountain  sec- 
I  cannot  understand  Just  what  they  con- 


sider to  be  the  inland  and  mountain  States.  The  census 
figures  for  1910,  1920.  and  1930  teU  their  own  story  as  to 
what  has  been  the  condition  of  population  increases.  Since 
1910  there  have  been  the  following  population  increases: 
£ast  ncnth  central  States,  38.6  percent;  west  north  central 
States.  14.3  percent;  east  south  central  States,  17.6  percent; 
west  south  central  States,  38.6  percent;  mountain  States, 
40.6  percent.  The  shift  in  population  could  easily  be  brought 
about  by  the  creation  of  a  system,  as  proposed  by  this  bill, 
whereby  one  section  or  several  sections  of  the  country  could 
be  exploited  for  the  advantage  of  another  section.  The  only 
sections  of  the  country  that  can  be  benefited  by  this  meas- 
ure are  those  which  now  enjoy  the  advantages  of  water- 
borne  commerce.  The  proiwnents  of  the  bill  teU  us  that  it 
will  benefit  the  interior  of  the  country.  How  can  it  do  this? 
The  reduced  railroad  rates  are  to  meet  water  rates.  That 
means  that  just  one  more  advantage  is  to  be  given  to  those 
regions  having  the  present  water  advantages. 

One  very  harmful  feature  of  this  bill,  if  enacted  into  law, 
is  that  it  will  place  in  the  hands  of  the  railroad  the  initia- 
tLoD  of  rate  changes.  Under  the  law  as  it  has  been  admin- 
istered since  1910,  the  power  to  determine  circimistances 
warranting  a  departure  from  the  general  prohibition  of  the 
long-and-short-haul  clause  is  initially  vested  in  the  Inter- 
state Commei^  Commission.  This  is  clearly  stated  in  the 
minority  report  of  the  committee.    I  quote: 

Knactment  of  this  bill  woxild  strip  the  Commission  of  that  initial 
power  and  return  it  to  the  carriers  whose  administration  of  it  was 
found  unsatisfactory,  and  affected  shippers  would  be  faced  with  the 
impossible  burden  of  demonstrating  that  the  competitive  rates 
established  pursviant  to  the  authorities  created  by  the  amendment 
would  be  lower  than  the  cost  of  service  If  they  are  to  have  any  hopo 
of  relief  from  the  operation  of  the  law. 

The  effect  of  this  change  will  put  the  burden  of  proof  on 
the  shipper,  whereas  under  the  present  law  it  is  put  on  the 
carrier.  This  means  that  the  shipper  must  appear  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  prove  that  the  rate 
schedule  as  filed  by  the  railroad  is  inequitable.  He  would 
have  to  hire  attorneys,  secure  evidence,  appear  before  the 
Commission,  and  go  through  the  costly  processes  of  such  an 
appearance.  The  average  shipper  would  not  have  a  ghost  of 
a  chance  of  securing  redress  under  those  circumstances. 

This  is  in  reality  a  subsidy — however,  not  a  subsidy  based 
upon  an  open  asking  but  upon  fraud  and  deceit.  Purportedly 
this  demand  is  made  to  enable  railroads  to  compete  with 
busses,  trucks,  and  ships.  The  railroads  want  to  be  fixed  up 
so  that  they  can  compete  against  their  own  subsidiaries. 
These  railroads  own  and  operate  their  own  bus  and  truck 
lines  on  the  public  highways,  carrying  mail,  freight,  and  pas- 
sengers. They  operate  barge  lines,  freight-shipping  lines, 
and  passenger-ship  lines,  and  now  they  tell  us  they  must  be 
given  privileges  to  allow  them  to  compete  with  their  own 
lines.  Travel  down  the  roads  of  my  native  State  of  Nebraska 
and  meet  the  members  of  the  fleet  of  busses  operated  by  the 
Burlington  Railroad.  The  driver  of  the  Burlington  truck  or 
bus  is  Just  as  much  a  railroad  employee  as  the  engineer  or 
brakeman  on  the  iron  horse.  The  replacement  of  200  bus  and 
truck  employees  by  one  employee  on  the  steel  rails  cannot 
bring  much  of  a  decrease  in  unemployment,  but  it  can  bring 
a  great  hardship  to  thousands  of  farmers  and  businessmen. 


Correction  of  Committee  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

OP  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  14, 1937 

Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  call  attention 
to  an  error  in  the  cc«nmittee  report  on  H.  R.  1668,  which  was 
ai^roved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  today.  The  com- 
mittee report  included  a  list  of  organizations  which  were 
stated  to  have  recommended  the  passage  of  the  bill.  In  this 
list  was  included  the  name  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber 
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of  Commerce.  I  am  in  receipt  of  the  following  statement 
from  Mr.  Edwin  Q.  Wilcox,  manager  of  the  transportation 
department  of  the  San  Prancisco  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

The  board  at  directors  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, at  a  meeting  lield  March  5,  went  on  record  as  taking  no 
action  on  the  blU. 


The  Traffic  Problem  in  Washington 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  GIBSON 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  April  IS.  1937 


EDITORIALS    FROM   THE   WASHINGTON   POST 


Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  two  editorials  relating  to  the 
traffic  problem  in  Washington.  D.  C.  which  were  published 
In  the  Washington  Post  of  April  4  and  April  15.  1937. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord.  as  follows:    * 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  Apr.  4,  1937) 

A    NEEDED   SUKVKI 

The  bin  introduced  by  Senator  Ehnest  W.  Gibson,  of  Vermont, 
calling  for  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  trafSc  problem  In  Wash- 
ington, is  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

The  Senator  himself  Inclines  to  the  belief  that  the  best  way  to 
relieve  traffic  congestion  here  and  to  reduce  highway  hazards  is  by 
means  of  an  underground  transportation  system.  This  contention 
is  of  dubious  validity.  In  ro  cities  where  subways  have  been 
built— JJew  York  is  the  outstanding  example — have  they  solved  the 
traffic  problem,  however  useful  or  indispensable  they  may  have 
been  otherwise.  On  the  contrary,  by  concentrating  population  in- 
stead of  distributing  It,  the  subways  have  tended  to  produce  In 
downtown  districts,  still  greater  traffic  congestion. 

An  investigation  of  the  feasibility  of  a  subway  for  the  District 
would  not  be  amiss,  however,  if  it  were  made  part  of  a  broad  sur- 
vey of  the  traffic  problem  In  all  Its  multifarious  phases.  This  is  the 
virtue  of  the  Gibson  bill.  The  five-man  conunissicn  proposed  by 
this  measure  would  not  be  limited  in  Its  Investigation  to  one  pos- 
sible remedy.    It  would  be  able  to  deal  with  the  whole  problem. 

Since  traffic  control  is  a  part  of  commimlty  planning,  it  cannot 
be  dealt  with  piecemeal.  Common  experience  shows,  for  example, 
that  wider  and  better  paved  arterial  highways  only  relieve  traffic 
jams  for  a  little  while;  before  long  their  very  availability  tends  to 
encourage  their  use  by  an  increasing  number  of  motorists.  Nor  la 
a  solution  to  be  found  alone  in  better  traffic  regulations,  restric- 
tions on  parking.  Increase  1  parking  facilities,  and  other  suggested 
panaceas.  These  touch  only  individual  aspects  of  a  highly  com- 
plicated situation.  All  of  them  must  be  considered,  but  only  as 
parts  of  a  general  picture  which  takes  into  account  not  only  exist- 
ing circumstances  but  future  needs  as  well. 

[Ftom  the  Washington  Post  of  Apr.  15.  1937] 

TUCX  rOS  TEAITIC  ENGunzonfc 

A  policeman  properly  siunmed  up  the  reactions  of  thousands  of 
motorists  who  jammed  Washington's  streets  on  Sunday  when  h« 
said  it  was  the  "worst  mess"  he  had  ever  seen.  At  many  points 
traffic  was  literally  paralyzed.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  Dis- 
trict residents  kept  out  of  the  muddle,  it  became  a  striking  demon- 
stration of  the  Inadequacy  of  the  city's  traffic  facilities. 

In  several  cases  prolonged  tie-ups  seem  to  have  been  a  direct 
result  of  Inadequate  traffic  direction.  But  the  best  possible  super- 
vision could  not  have  kept  so  large  a  volume  of  traffic  flowing 
smoothly  through  such  bottle  necks  as  Dupont  and  Thomas  Cir- 
cles. These  intersections  leading  traffic  from  eight  different  direc- 
tions Into  a  confused  merry-go-round  were  never  intended  to  serve 
a  large  city  teeming  with  motorcars.  Dtstrict  authorities  might 
Just  as  well  recognize  the  fact  that  a  smooth  flow  of  traffic  will 
never  be  attained  until  some  means  of  relieving  the  congestion 
at  these  points  have  been  devised. 

The  District's  worst  tie-up  in  history  came  Just  2  days  after  Dr. 
Miller  McClintock,  director  of  the  Harvard  Bureau  for  Street  Traf- 
fic Research,  had  told  officials  that  our  highway  design  must  be 
modified,  if  Intolerable  congestion  is  to  be  relieved.  Dr.  McClin- 
tock especially  stressed  the  desirability  of  separating  traffic  grades. 
New  York  and  varlovu  other  cities  have  greatly  facilitated  th« 
movement  of  automobiles  by  providing  speedways  that  eliminate 
the  delay  and  hazards  of  cross  traffic. 

No  doubt  Washington  will  have  to  apply  the  same  principle  to 
some  of  its  most  congested  streets.  An  underpass  beneath  Dupont 
Circle  for  Massachusetts  Avenue,  for  example,  would  greatly  facili- 
tate the  movement  of  both  automobiles  and  streetcaitB.    Tbere 


appears  to  be  no  other  way  of  avoiding  the  Intolerable  tangles  that 
result  from  ths  pouring  at  eight  streams  of  traffic  into  one  circle. 

Senator  Gibsom  has  already  introduced  a  bill  calling  for  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  District's  traffic  dUemma.  Expert  advice  Is  cer- 
tainly needed,  llxe  task  of  adapting  our  highway  system  to 
modem  demands  upon  It  cannot  begin  too  soon. 


AntilTDching  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thta-sday.  AprU  15. 1937 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  House  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  definitely  make  plain  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  protection  of  the  law  was  meant  to  be  effective 
and  useful  and  not  merely  a  beautiful  phrase  without  sub- 
stance. 

The  crime  of  lynching  In  portions  of  our  country  has.  be- 
cause of  its  frequency,  become  a  national  disgrace  and  scan- 
daL  There  can  be  no  justification  in  any  civilized  nation, 
where  orderly  law  and  procedure  Is  the  established  practice, 
to  take  human  life  without  first  providing  a  fair  and  impar- 
tial trial  by  jury  in  an  orderly  manner,  anrt  observing  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  principles  upon  which  due  process  of  law 
Is  founded. 

To  accwnplish  this  purpose  and  correct  a  wrong  and  In- 
justice to  the  colored  race  that  has  long  existed,  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  the  Colored  People  has 
had  prepared  what  it  considers  an  adequate,  effective,  and 
constitutional  bill  to  remedy  and  provide  relief  from  the  in- 
tolerable conditions  resulting  from  unrestrained  mob  violence 
that  frequently  finds  expression  in  lynching.  At  the  request 
of  the  association  officers  the  bill  was  introduced  by  me  on 
January  27,  1937.  H.  R.  3785.  and  also  by  several  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  were  likewise  desirous  of  aiding  In 
this  worthy  cause,  and  tmother  bill  of  similar  purpose  and 
scope  was  introduced  by  Congressman  Gavagan,  of  New  York, 
H.  R.  1507.  which  likewise  has  the  aiqproval  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 

It  was  strongly  indicated  that  the  House  committee,  to 
which  the  bills  had  been  referred,  would  not  take  favorable 
action  upon  thsm  nor  report  them  to  the  House.  The  i»o- 
ponents  of  ttiese  bills  thereupon  sought  to  bring  the  legis- 
lation before  the  House  by  means  of  a  petition  to  be  signed 
by  218  Members,  a  majority  of  the  House,  a  method  that 
made  it  compulsory,  under  the  rules,  for  the  Speaker  to 
submit  the  question  to  the  House  for  a  vote.  This  effort 
proved  successful,  and  accordingly  it  was  determined  that 
the  Gavagan  antilynching  bill  would  come  before  the  House 
for  a  vote  on  Monday.  April  12. 

Last  year  toward  the  close  of  the  session  the  same  kind 
of  a  petition  had  been  signed  by  218  Members  of  the  House, 
but  the  Democratic  leaders  brought  the  House  to  a  final 
adjournment  before  the  vote  could  be  taken.  This  ma- 
neuver destroyed  an  the  work  that  had  been  done  by  the 
friends  of  antUynching  legislation  to  bring  such  before  the 
House  for  action,  and  made  It  necessary  to  start  all  over 
again  this  session. 

When  it  became  evident  that  the  necessary  218  signatures 
would  again  be  obtained,  thus  bringing  the  antUynching 
bill  automatically  before  the  House  for  a  vote,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  of  the  committee,  then  political  strategy 
again  came  into  play  to  deny  the  evident  will  of  a  majority 
of  the  House,  who  wished  an  oi^Mrtunity  to  support  a  real, 
genuine,  and  effective  antilynching  bill  that  had  the  sup- 
port and  approval  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  (tf  the  Colored  People. 

In  an  effort  to  prevent  this  bill  from  coming  to  a  vote 
on  April  12,  as  required  under  the  rules  of  the  House,  the 
committee  reported  out  Iqr  a  vote  of  8  to  7,  an  emasculated 
measure,  with  all  "teeth"  removed;  and,  under  the  guise  of 
calling  it  the  Mitchell  antilynching  bill,  iitmiring  the  nnmy  of 
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the  colored  Democratic  Member  of  Congress,  from  Chicago, 
who  succeeded  Oscar  De  Priest,  and  who  had  as  a  Republi- 
can represented  the  district  well  and  h<morably  for  several 
years,  sought  to  cloud  the  Issue  and  camouflage  the  real 
purpose  by  substituting  the  Bfitchell  antllyndilng  bill,  with 
amendments  rendering  It  harmless  and  ineffectual  as  an 
antilynching  bill,  instead,  and  in  place  of  a  "real,  honest-to- 
goodness"  antilynching  bill,  with  a  full  set  of  "teeth"  to 
make  It  effectual. 

The  Mitchell  substitute  bin  came  before  the  House.  On 
a  demand  being  made,  the  House  was  required  to  vote 
whether  it  was  willing  to  cocsider  the  Mitchell  IhIL  On  a 
vote  being  taken  the  Speaker  counted  103  in  favor  of  the 
motion  and  100  against:  thereupon  a  roll  call  of  the  entire 
membership  of  the  House  was  demanded.  The  result  of  the 
roll  call  showed  only  122  voting  "Aye"  and  256  voting 
"No",  thereby  defeating  the  bill  and  making  it  possible  to 
bring  a  real  antilynching  bill,  as  desired  by  the  colored  race, 
before  the  House  for  action. 

It  was  a  plain  case  of  using  parliamentary  and  political 
strategy  in  an  attempt  to  deny  what  was  known  to  be  the 
will  of  a  majority  of  the  House  and  in  defiance  of  what  is 
known  to  be  the  desire  of  our  colored  citizenship,  who  have 
worked  diligently  and  tntdllgently  for  effective  legislation  to 
correct  the  great  evU  of  lynching.  But,  fortunately,  it  did 
not  succeed. 

I  now  wish  In  a  few  words  to  call  attention  to  the  ineffec- 
tive provisions  of  the  so-called  BUtcheO  biU. 

The  bill  had  been  Introduced  by  Congressman  Mttcrexx  of 
miXMis  on  January  8. 1937.  and  designated  as  H.  R.  2251.  A 
-~4mdtng  of  this  bUl  deariy  shows  that,  even  as  it  was  intro- 
do&edJiy  the  author  and  before  it  was  emasculated  to  make 
It  worthless,  it  never  would  have  proved  a  real  remedy  or 
deterrent  to  lynching. 

I  was  astounded  when  my  reading  of  section  3  of  the 
mtchell  bin  revealed  that,  instead  of  an  officer  and  those 
with  whom  he  conspired  to  lynch  the  prisoner  being  treated 
as  guilty  of  murder  and  punishable  with  the  penalty  of 
murder,  they  were,  if  convicted,  to  be  punished  by  mere  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  Uiat  might  be  as  Uttle  as  2  years.  In 
•n  my  practice  of  law  I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  slight 
penalty  for  anyone,  much  less  an  officer  of  the  law,  who  con- 
spired to  take  the  life  of  another. 

It  Is  inconceivaUe  how  anyone  could  jiistify  himself  in 
advocating  such  a  trifling  penal^  for  murder  under  any  cir- 
eumstaooes,  and  particularly  as  a  penalty  for  mob  lynchings; 
but  bow  such  a  penalty  could  be  justified  in  the  case  of  an 
offloer  of  the  law,  sworn  to  uphold  the  law  and  who  violates 
'  bis  oath  and  his  duty  by  entering  into  a  conspiracy  to  com- 
oilt  murder,  is  besrond  my  comprehension  or  understanding. 
When  any  act  of  that  kind  is  committed  it  is  murder  and 
ahould  be  p"^i«**H  as  murder  and  not  by  the  sman  penalty 
that  would  be  aiwUed  to  some  petty  offense. 

Nor  is  that  aO  of  this  strange  1^  introduced  by  Congress- 
man MixcHixx,  colored  Democrat  of  Chicago,  to  which  atten- 
tion should  be  directed.  For  instance,  it  is  further  provided 
m  that  bin  that— 


Any  gtlni  r.  ageiit,  er  a&ployc*  of  aay  State,  or  govwmmMital 
•abdivtelon  tboreof .  who  abaU  taave  any  penon  in  him  custody  by 
virtue  of  hJ>  power  or  authority  as  such  ofBeer.  agent,  or  employee, 
and  who  staau.  without  lawful  Justtfleatton  or  eicuae.  suffer  or 
parmlt  anch  pmwan  to  be  taken  fram  his  enstody  and  injured  or 
put  to  death,  or  to  be  unlawfully  injured  and  put  to  death  while 
In  his  custody,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  upon  conviction 
fliereof  tfiall  be  punished  by  a  line  not  exceeding  $5,000  or  by 
teprtaasment  not  evwieding  5  years,  or  by  both  such  Ana  and 


How.  I  want  you  to  notice  the  words  that  have  been  used 
witaich  destroy  entlrdy.  in  my  opinion,  any  possibility  of  mak- 
ing that  section  of  the  law  effective  in  getting  worth-while 
results.    I  refer  to  those  signifleant  words — 

Any  olBcer  •  •  •  who  shaD.  without  lawful  justification  or 
excuse,  suffer  or  permit  such  person  to  be  taken  from  his  custody 
and  ihjured  or  pvt  to  death — 

And  80  forth.    In  all  sincerity  I  ask  what  '^wful  lustifl- 
catloo  or  excuse"  coold  there  ever  be  for  an  officer  of  the 
to  **fulter  or  permit  such  peraoo  to  be  taken  from  his 
IT  put  to  death"?    H  there  is  in  the 


mind  of  the  author  of  this  bin  any  "lawful  Justification  or 
excuse"  for  an  officer  in  whose  custody  there  is  a  prisoner 
to  permit  him  to  be  taken  by  a  Ismch  mob,  then  it  should 
have  been  clearly  and  distinctly  set  forth  and  not  left  in  such 
broad  tuid  comprehensive  language  as  to  leave  a  Jury  a  free 
hand  to  discharge  from  any  liability  an  oflBcer  of  the  law  who 
would  "permit"  a  person  to  be  taken  from  his  custody  and 
"unlawfully  injured  or  put  to  death." 

The  same  wording,  restricting  or  curtailing  liability,  also 
appears  elsewhere  in  the  Mitchell  bill.  It  Indicates  clearly 
an  intention  that  the  provisions  in  the  act  shall  not  apply 
unless  the  turning  over  of  the  prisoner  to  the  mob  was 
"without  lawful  justificati(xi  w  excuse."  What  purpose  such 
language  can  serve  in  providing  a  remedy  for  Ijmching  I 
cannot  understand.  What  "Justiflcation  or  excuse"  could 
there  ever  be  to  give  over  a  person  to  a  mob  to  be  Isoiched? 

It  is  also  important  to  notice  that  before  the  Mitchell 
bin  was  reported  to  the  House  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee struck  from  the  bill  the  only  sections  that  had  any 
"teeth"  at  all.    I  refer  to  the  section  reading  as  foUows: 

Proof  that  any  person  being  in  the  custody  of  any  such  ofllcer, 
agent,  or  employee  was  unlawfully  Injured  or  put  to  death  or 
unlawfvilly  taken  from  such  cvistody  and  Injured  or  put  to  death, 
shall  be  prlma-facie  evidence  that  such  officer,  agent,  or  employee 
suffered  or  permitted  such  person  to  be  so  taken  fnxn  his  custody 
or  Injured  or  put  to  death — 

And  so  forth. 

That  section  if  it  had  ^en  permitted  to  remain  in  the  bill 
would  have  been  very  helpful  in  procuring  convictions. 
When  it  was  removed  the  only  "tooth"  the  bill  ever  had 
disappeared  and  became  helFdess  and  worthless  to  prevent 
or  deter  l3mchings  or  obtain  any  redress  therefor.  I  confess 
that  if  such  bill  had  been  mine  I  would  have  refused  to 
permit  my  name  to  be  used  as  its  author  after  it  was  so 
horribly  "emasculated"  by  the  committee.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  any  disclaimer  being  presented,  it  was  sought  to 
force  this  bill  on  the  House  under  the  cloak  of  a  title  "To  as- 
sure to  persons  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  every  State  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws",  and  what  a  farce  it  was.  It  is 
not  strange  that  the  true  friends  of  antilynching  legislation 
should  overwhelmingly  defeat  that  biU  by  a  vote  of  257  to 
122. 

This  acticm  upon  the  part  of  the  House  left  the  way  clear 
to  vote  on  April  12  to  discharge  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  Gavagan  antilynching  bill  in  order  that  the  same 
might  come  before  the  House  for  considerati(m  notwith- 
standing the  failure  and  refusal  of  the  committee  to  favor- 
ably report  it.  On  April  12  the  vote  of  283  to  107  showed 
the  strong  and  favorable  sentiment  in  the  House  to  con- 
sider antilynching  legislation.  In  the  face  of  this  tremen- 
dous and  overwhelming  sentiment  what  justiflcation  was 
there  for  the  effort  of  the  Democratic  leadership  to  prevent 
the  consideration  of  the  Oavagan  antilynching  biU  by  the 
House? 

With  the  Gavagan  bill  now  before  us  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  an  effective  antilynching  measure.  It  has 
real  "teeth."  The  horrible  lynchings  that  took  place  In 
BCississippi  within  the  last  2  dajrs  makes  action  on  this  biU 
imperative  at  the  earliest  possible  day.  What  could  more 
clearly  indicate  the  necessity  of  this  legislation  than  the 
arrogance  of  that  Mississippi  mob  as  it  took  two  helpless 
colored  men  out  of  the  custody  of  the  officers  and  after 
brutaUy  tortiuing  them  with  "blow  torches",  burned  one 
at  the  stake  and  the  other  was  shot  fuU  of  holes?  It  la 
inconceivable  how  any  human  beings  in  this  advanced  stage 
of  civilization,  and,  in  a  country  wherein  it  is  the  right  of 
every  citizen  to  have  a  fair  trial  by  an  Impartial  jury, 
could  be  so  cruel  and  so  forgetful  of  their  rights  and  obliga- 
tions as  citizens  as  to  take  and  bum  at  the  stake  a  human 
being.  And  that  it  happened  in  America  makes  it  aU  the 
more  disgraceful. 

We  have  been  told  that  there  is  no  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion as  lynchings  are  rapidly  decreasing.  And,  yet  in  the 
face  of  these  statements  and  even  while  the  Congress  Is 
giving  consideration  to  the  subject,  with  an  arrogance  and 
contempt  that  is  astonishing,  this  Mississippi  mob  is  guilty 
of  an  act  so  horrible  as  to  class  the  participants  as  worse 
than  savages  in  their  brutality. 
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As  an  indicatioa  of  the  need  of  the  type  of  legislation 
provided  for  in  the  Gavagan  antilynching  bill,  which  not 
only  punishes  individuals  participating  hi  lynchings,  but 
places  a  responsibiUty  upon  the  local  govemm«at  where 
such  lynchings  may  occur,  to  pay  money  damages  to  the 
family  of  the  person  lynched  or  otherwise  injured  or  kiUed 
as  a  result  of  mob  violence,  permit  me  to  use  the  statistics 
concerning  lynchings  that  apply  to  the  State  of  Mississippi 
within  which  State  this  latest  outrage  has  just  occurred. 
Records  show  that  from  1882  to  1936  there  have  been  582 
lynchings  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  alone— it  is  stated 
that  more  than  100  of  those  lynched  were  women;  I  hope 
this  is  not  true— and  according  to  statistics  submitted,  less 
than  one  out  of  every  six  men  lynched  was  charged  with 
rape  or  attempted  rape.  Hundreds  were  charged  with  (mly 
trivial  offenses  and  in  many  cases  innocent  of  any  offense 
at  aU.  Justice  is  but  a  mockery  when  it  is  realized  that 
although  there  were  more  than  3.000  lynched  between  1889 
and  1935  in  one  section  of  this  Nstion,  only  in  about  12  cases 
were  there  any  amirehension  and  conviction  of  the  per- 
petrators, and  they  were  givoi  only  slight  sentences. 

In  view  of  this  unpleasant  record  of  atrocious  treatment  of 
helpless  colored  citizens,  and  the  failure  of  justice  in  such 
cases  to  be  either  adequate  or  effective  in  granting  them 
protection  or  providing  compensation  to  their  families,  it  is 
not  strange  that  the  Judiciary  C(xnmittee  of  the  Senate,  in 
making  its  report  on  the  Wagner-Costigan  antilynching  bill, 
stated: 

A  continuation  of  the  practice  of  lynching,  coupled  with  a 
complete  faUure  of  the  govenunent  of  those  States  Invcdved  to 
apprehend  and  punish  the  participators  of  these  crimes,  supports 
the  need  for  Federal  legislation. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Ccdored 
People  in  strong,  clear,  and  forceful  language,  on  May  7, 
1936.  made  an  appeal  to  President  Roosevelt  ui^mtly  re- 
questing that  the  administration  bring  the  desired  anti- 
lynching legislation  to  the  floor  of  both  Houses,  so  that  It 
might  be  considered  upon  its  merits.  The  association  pointed 
out  hi  its  message  to  the  President  that  since  hiauguration 
day.  March  4.  1933.  there  had  been  72  authenticated  lynch- 
ings. and  that  these  killings  by  mobs  had  occurred  at  an 
average  of  1  to  every  15  »/^  days,  and  then  emphasized  the 
fact  that  nothwithstanding  the  administration  had  been  in 
fuU  power  to  enact  antilynching  legislation,  yet  it  had  re- 
fused and  neglected  to  do  so. 

The  performance  of  this  duty  to  our  colored  citizenship 
should  not  be  delayed  any  longer.  Now  is  the  time  to  act. 
Even  while  the  House  considers  this  legislation,  brutal  mobs 
continue  their  horrible  work.  Further  delay  gives  encourage- 
ment to  their  lawlessness.  Our  action  today  wiU  determlho 
whether  this  blot  upon  American  civilization  shaU  continue. 
Let  each  of  us  respond  to  the  opportunity  that  is  ours  and 
pass  this  bin  to  ^ve  relief  and  protection  to  our  colored 
citizens  from  the  intolerable  conditions  that  aU  too  fre- 
quently occur. 


In  Support  of  Antilynchinsr  Legislation 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  SUTPHIN 

OF  NXW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Apra  IS,  1937 

BCr.  SU'IVHIN.  Mi.  Speaker.  I  desire  to  raise  my  voice  In 
sui9ort  of  the  Oavagan  antilynching  bilL  By  tntiodudng 
a  similar  measure,  I  have  already  made  my  position  known, 
but  in  a~f  ew  words  I  wish  to  declare  the  basis  of  thous^t  on 
which  my  decision  to  support  this  measure  is  predicated. 
oavAOAir  sax  ooivstxtutionai. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  section  1  of  the 
fourteenth  amendment,  states: 


Nor  Shan  any  State  deprtve  any  persoa  at  life.  liberty,  or  pn^- 
erty  without  due  process  of  laW.  nor  deny  to  axiy  penoo  within 
Its  jurladietlon  tte  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

And  section  5  of  the  same  amendment  states: 

The  Congress  shaU  have  power  to  enf oroa,  by  apprrarlate  legla- 
latlon.  the  provlsbxts  of  this  article. 

So  it  is  seen  that  it  is  not  only  in  the  power  of  Congress 
to  pass  such  legislation  as  this  bin.  but  it  is  the  solemn  duty 
of  the  Congress  to  enforce  the  Ccmstitution.  including  the 
fourteenth  amendment. 

BTAXB   BATtnCATXOlV   RAS  dVKM   CONSBMT 

By  ratifsring  the  fourteenth  amendment  the  several  States 
have  bound  themselves  to  perform  and  discharge  the  duty 
of  affording  to  all  persons  within  their  respective  boundaries 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  guaranteed  this  performance.  Such  action  by 
Congress  is  in  no  way  an  hivasion  of  State  rights  but  should 
be  welcomed  by  the  States  as  an  additional  protection  to 
fundamental  privileges  which  they,  too,  are  equally  bound 
to  guarantee.  ^ 

xMOBTDrsiBLB  mntooi 

This  bill  has  for  its  purpose  the  effective  prohibition  of 
an  indefensible  crime.  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  In 
this  Congress  regarding  the  heinous  crime  of  lynching.  No 
matter  where  it  occurs,  or  what  the  provocation,  it  is  a  reUc 
of  barbarism  in  any  organized  community  where  there  exist 
laws  and  officers  of  the  law. 

Mob  violence  is  a  sort  of  collective  insanity,  whose  con- 
tagion siH^ads  and  consumes  like  a  prairie  fire.  In  its  mad 
rage,  reason,  pity,  and  mercy  are  forgotten,  and  only  mad 
delirium  of  vengeance  reigns.  Only  after  the  red  tide  of 
anger  has  subsided  and  the  brutal  aspect  of  the  outrage  Is 
realized  do  the  pe<^le  realize  the  extent  to  which  they  have 
shamed  themselves  in  this  recession  to  primitive  brutaUty. 

Every  time  a  man  or  w(unan  is  lynched  or  burned  at  the 
stake  it  means  that  the  emancipation  proclamation  has  been 
suspended  and  that  their  civil  rights  and  equal  rights  have 
been  destroyed  under  the  law  and  imder  the  Constitution. 
The  Federal  Oovemment  is  obliged  to  take  notice  of  the 
dastardly  and  cowardly  crime  of  lynching  and  provide  a 
penalty  so  drastic  as  to  render  it  dangerous  for  future  mobs 
to  indulge  in. 

The  time  has  come  to  put  an  end  to  mob  violence  and  the 
hideous  plague  of  lynching,  which  is  a  black  stain  upon  the 
honor  of  our  country.  U  oertahi  States  and  counties  can- 
not or  will  not  protect  the  lives  of  our  citizens,  regardless 
of  race,  color,  or  creed,  then  the  Federal  Oovemment  must 
do  it. 

The  lynching  mob  Is  generally  armed  to  the  teeth  and  the 
victim  unarmed.  The  lawless  mob  composed  of  cowardly 
ruffians  are  ahnost  never  apprehended  and  unless  drastic 
legislation  is  passed  and  enforced  the  spirit  of  lawlessnes 
will  omtlnue  unchecked  throughout  the  coimtry.  If  lynch- 
ing is  not  suppressed,  it  will  spread  to  take  hi  the  unpopular 
employer  or  capitalist  and  even  pubUc  officials  enf (»cing  the 
law. 

Five  thousand  Americans  have  been  hmched  in  the  last 
50  years  in  this  great  free  country  of  ours  that  is  supposed 
to  be  the  most  civilized  in  the  world.  The  rest  of  the  wortd 
laughs  at  us  every  time  we  say  we  stand  for  Justioe  and  law 
and  order.  They  bring  up  that  stigma  of  lynching  law  and 
throw  it  back  in  our  face. 

The  Federal  Constitution  is  the  greatest  charter  at  hiimap 
rights  and  liberty  ever  devised.  It  makes  for  our  rights 
and  liberties  as  a  free  people.  Its  aim  is  to  safeguard  the 
Inalienahle  rights  of  the  individual  citizen.  The  preamble 
of  the  Constitution  defines  the  principles  <a  our  Oovemment. 
To  safeguard  and  protect  the  Uves  of  our  citizens  is  the 
reason  for  the  existence  of  the  Oovemment  itself.  If  we 
will  protect  our  Oovemment,  we  must  protect  the  lives  of 
our  vwsHe.  This  Mil  proposes  to  mntect  our  dtiaens  fxtim 
mob  murder.  It  proposes  to  enforce  wbaX  everyone  believes, 
that  law  and  order  shaQ  prevail  over  UJitgal,  disonlcr]j.  mob 
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TioIeDce.    R  may  not  be  perfect,  bat  00I7  In  praetiee  can 
the  Imperf  ecttoDs  be  realised  and  tlie  ]aw  improved  upon. 
-FcMT  theae  reasons,  I  declare  myself  tax  favor  of  this  legis- 
lation. 


The  Policy  of  Neutrality  and  Peace  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  T.  ROBINSON 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  AprU  1$.  1937 


j^uuwo  BT  HON.  KKT  PTTTIIAW.  OF  WKVADA.  CHAIBMAH 

OP  oomiirnB  <»f  voRKaN  uaiATtova,  to  the  acad- 

BCT  OP  FGUnCAL  BCXBICl.  IfHW  T<»K  CTIT,  AFHIL  T. 
IMT  

Mr  ROBINSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  In  the  CkwotnszoivAL  Rbcou>  an  ad- 
dicas  ddivered  by  the  saiior  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
FiRittV],  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Mt  the  ilfii4fT"r  of  Rditical  Science.  New  York  City.  AihII  7, 
1937,  on  the  subject  The  Policy  of  Neutrality  and  Peace 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbookb,  as  follows: 

Mr.  riMirtrnt  and  OMmbeta  of  the  Aautaay  of  FoUttcal  Bclenoe. 

I  dsMity  apixvGlate  ttoU  honor  at  belag  invit«d  to  addreis  you  oa 
ttM  subject  7lM  Policy  of  Neutrality.  It  Is  always  a  pleasure  to 
dlsaaa  with  sdMdars  and  dlsttegutahed  students  Tltal  problenis 
tbaS  xmpim  tmmwllatn  afBtkm  iy  Oongrees.  X  gain  iniplration 
from  sueh  a  diseuasloa.  ^fr««f»»  Z  approach  this  subject  with  some 
humility  In  the  presence  of  the  distinguished  members  of  this  na- 
tlonaUy  known  and  recognlaed  Academy  of  Poinical  Science. 

I  am  leatikitad  under  the  program  to  dtoeuss  our  policy  of 
BBOtnltty.  X  pfcCer  under  this  title  to  discuss  proposed  oongree- 
glftn^  ktlilatkm  intended  to  aid  us  in  keeping  out  at  foreign 

wars. 

•ne  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  tmited  States  at  the 
pNasnt  t*T—  are  naturally  most  Intarasted  in  thoae  phases  of 
neutrality  which  will  tend  to  keep  otir  country  out  of  the  threat- 
ened. If  not  Impending,  world  war. 

While  the  general  definition  of  neutrality  Is  well  understood, 

II  Is  wan  known  to  you  also  that  Intematlocial  writers.  Intema- 
ttnaal  tawyers,  oourta.  and  arbitration  bodies  have  given  peculiar 
^ly«ii»tt««wM  to  the  expression  deemed  necessary  In  drflnlng  the 
tighta  of  btillgerents  as  well  as  neutrals  during  war.  For  instance, 
H  li  hcM  by  high  authority  that  It  Is  mmeuWal  for  a  neutral, 
after  war  has  eommenoed.  to  so  change  Its  financial  and  cammer> 
oial  nlatloos  erlth  the  belligerent  aa  to  taka  such  belligerent  by 
surprise  and  suddenly  deinlTe  it  of  sources  of  supply  that  it  de- 
pended upon,  and  the  derivation  of  whl^  will  seriously  injure  tt 
|^~i^  rrmflM**  of  its  defense.  X  call  attention  to  this  holding 
aaWy  m  aa  lllustratloa  in  aa  extreme  case  which,  while  appar- 
ently Just  to  the  bclllgeMnt.  may  work  great  harm  to  the  neutral. 
In  arousing  the  antanostty  of  the  enemies  of  sueh  belligerent  and 
poalbty  tnvohmtamy  invvdring  the  asotral  la  a  foreign  war  not 
«(  Na  «wa  making. 

Fte  instance,  during  the  Italo-Cthloplan  war  Ifussollni  dedsred 
tlMt  the  placing  of  an  embargo  by  the  League  of  Nations  upon  the 
opart  of  od  to  Italy  would  be  deemed  not  only  an  unneutral  but 
MTtrnMsnaty  aet.  attandsd  with  grave  minssqiwnfs.  In  fact,  ha 
indKatad  ttiat  he  would  coaiidar  miA  an  embargo  a  easus 
A%  ths  tiBM  this  mattar  was  undar  consideration  by  tha 
of  Nbtloaa.  whan  the  Prs^dcnt  indicated  that  he  was  eon- 
r  hrtaglM  about  aa  embargo  iqwa  the  export  of  oil  la 
ho^^  the  belllgOTeata.  Bfusaollnl  comanmlcatad  to  oar  Goveni- 
ment  that  be  would  tvnr*4v  such  aa  act  both  mmeutral  and  tm- 
frleadly.  This  whole  laeiaent  waa  packed  with  the  inoet  sensitive 
of  liiiailawit  war. 

at.  la  my  opteloa,  uadoubtodly  baa  the  legal 


xlgbt  to  plaes  an  smbargo  iqion  the  aoqaort  of  any  commodity.  Tha 
ttrntwoM  Court  of  the  United  SUtea,  m  a  raeunt  decision  enttUed 
Parted  StaSM  v.  Cartlst-irHifct  teport  CbrporaMon  ct  al. 
to  taflid  that  the  PrssMant  paasssBBa  sadt  power  wtthout 
authority  of  cwagraaslonsl  eaaotoMBt.  oanalnly  auch  an  act  la  no* 
prohOtted  by  any  ao-callad  international  law  recogalaed  or  blnd- 
tDg  UBoa  the  Daited  Statea.  "Riere  la  no  exlatlng  treaty  of  which 
X  hava  feaowledge  that  weald  pnAIMt  aaeti  aa  aet.  TWo  twatlee 
light  have  bean  ao  ouaatrasd  have  beea  vitiated  throui^ 
of  the  parttsa  to  sodi  tieatles  WhatlMT  the  e—rtloa  of 
rtoht  la  monl.  loi*.  and  wlae  durlag  war  la  a  grave  qoaeticn. 
-- -^-' " thataay 


resliiuUfe  leglaUUon  must  be  enacted  during  times  of  peace  so 
that  aU  future  belligerents  may  have  notice.  Wars  between  powem 
separated  by  the  seas  have  zxKist  often  arisen  over  controversies 
with  regard  to  the  "freedom  of  the  seas."  In  the  very  nature  of 
things,  as  no  government  beyond  the  limits  of  its  territorial  waters 
has  any  soverSgnty  over  the  seas,  all  goverzunents  possess  absolute 
and  arbitrary  freedom  upon  the  aeas.  except  insofar  as  they  may 
have  voluntarily  restrained  or  surrendered  a  part  of  such  rights 
through  national  legislation,  treaties,  or  through  the  recognition 
and  emformlty  with  certain  general  customs  universally  recog- 
nised and  accepted  by  governments.  These  universally  accepted 
customs  are  Included  in  what  is  designated  as  intemationtd  law. 

Philosophers  from  the  earliest  times  have  written  upon  the 
law  of  the  seas.  These  rules  of  ccmduct,  universally  designated 
as  International  law,  have  relation  generally  to  the  rights  of  neu- 
traii  and  the  rights  of  belligerents  upon  the  high  seas  during 
war.  Grotliis,  one  of  the  earliest  writers  upon  the  subject,  as  far 
back  as  1625,  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  contraband,  dlrided 
oontraband  into  three  classes,  namely: 
"(1)  llicae  that  were  of  use  only  in  war: 

"(2)  Tliase  that  were  of  no  use  In  war.  but  served  only  for 
pleasure:  and 
-(3)  Thoee  that  were  useful  both  in  war  and  in  peace." 
He  h^d  that  the  first  was  contraband  of  war  subject  to  seixura 
and  confiscation:  that  the  second  was  free:  and  that  the  third  be- 
came contraband  of  war  if  the  belligerent  could  not  protect  hlnv> 
self  without  seizing  it. 

This  rule  has  been  substanttadly  approved  In  principle  by  all 
of  the  great  governments  of  the  world,  and  has  been  restated  In 
treaties  at  various  times  with  various  modifications.  The  difll- 
culty  arises  in  the  application  of  the  rule.  What  are  the  articles 
and  materials  that  constitute  contraband,  noncontraband.  and 
conditional  contraband?  Some  governments  by  their  proclama- 
tions and  their  treaties  have  eOsandoned  the  classification  of  non- 
contraband,  dividing  contraband  into  the  two  classes;  that  Is,  oon- 
traband and  conditional  contraband.  The  question,  then,  arlsea 
during  naval  warfare  as  to  the  circumstances  that  change  condi- 
tlozuU  c<mtrabaiKl  Into  absolute  oontraband.  Who  Is  to  determine 
whether  the  "belligerent  could  not  protect  himself  without  seis- 
ing It",  that  is,  seizing  conditional  contraband  of  war?  Undoubt- 
edly Orotius  meant  that  the  belligerent  should  primarily  deter- 
mine such  question.  This  has  been  and  ever  will  be  a  source  of 
violent  controversy  between  belligerents  and  neutrals.  Primarily, 
the  belligerents  determine  and  proclaim  what  constitutes  absoltita 
contraband  and  conditional  contraband,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  conditional  contraband  wUl  be  treated  as  absolute 
contraband. 

The  neutrals,  on  the  other  hand,  desiring  that  their  commereo 
and  trade  shall  be  interfered  with  as  little  as  poaslUe,  make  and 
assert  their  own  definitions  of  contraband,  noncontraband,  and 
conditional  contraband.  They  also  for  themselves  declare  the  rule 
as  to  what  state  of  facts,  and  what  acts  resiilt  in  the  conversion 
of  conditional  contraband,  to  absolute  contraband. 

Such  was  the  practice  of  the  belligerents  and  the  neutrals  dur- 
ing the  World  War.  Our  Government,  before  it  entered  the  war, 
asserted  the  broad  rights  of  neutrals  with  the  restricted  list  of 
contraband  and  yet.  when  it  entered  the  war.  It  rq>iidlated  Its 
former  contentions  as  a  neutral  and  as  a  belligerent  ad<^ted  most 
of  the  rules,  policies,  and  practices  of  the  belligerents  against 
whom  It  had  so  strongly  complained.  It  also  depends  upon  whose 
ox  is  gored.  Neutral  nations  always  anticipate  the  time  when 
they  may  be  called  upon  to  defend  the  lives  of  their  nationals, 
their  property,  and  their  government.  It  is  a  fear  of  becoming  a 
belligerent  that  prevents  governments  in  times  of  peace  from 
agreeing  upon  rules  that  would  protect  the  rights  of  neutrals.  It 
is  this  fear  of  becoming  a  belligerent  that  has  made  imposslbla 
the  serious  attonpts  through  years  to  codify  the  so-called  rulea 
of  International  law. 

I  again  repeat  that  what  our  Government  is  most  vitally  Inter- 
ested in  at  the  present  time  is  the  etiactment  of  laws  prescribing 
rules  of  conduct  for  our  own  citizens  dxiring  a  foreign  war  that 
will  eliminate  some  of  the  chief  causes  that  have  heretofore 
dragged  us  into  such  wars. 

Whether  these  rules  be  necessary  or  not  under  the  Implied 
powers  of  the  President,  nevertheless  they  constitute  the  pro- 
nouncement of  a  policy  which  undoubtedly  will  be  respected  by 
the  President  In  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 

At  a  time  when  another  vratlA  war  of  even  greater  magnitude 
and  destructlveness  is  threatened,  if  not  Impending,  we  have  little 
time  to  discuss  the  academic  questions  Involved  in  the  rules  of 
oontraband.  blockade,  mining  the  open  seas,  and  other  questions 
generally  included  in  the  hazy  doctrine  of  the  "freedom  of  the 
seas."  We  must  first  prepare  to  meet  an  emergency.  When  peace- 
ful  conditions  throughout  the  world  arrive,  it  will  be  the  duty  of 
governments  to  renew  the  attempt  to  have  all  governments, 
through  a  convention  or  conventions,  adopt  certain  fundamental 
and  hxunane  rules  of  warfare.  These  conventions  wUl  be  morally. 
If  not  legally,  binding  upon  the  governments  that  adhere  to  sueh 
oonventlana.  The  convention  will  in  itself  be  a  codification  of 
international  law.  There  is  no  other  way,  in  my  opinion,  to  ac- 
complish the  establishment  and  codification  of  international  law. 
We  should,  then,  bend  every  energy  also  through  universally 
accepted  and  ratified  ooaventloDS,  or  at  least  through  the  adoption 
and  ratlfifatton  of  such  oonventloos  by  all  of  the  powerful  npitkmr 
of  the  world,  looking  to  the  adjustment  of  international  contio* 
through  i>eaoeful  means. 
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Ih  preparing  for  the  next  worid  war,  and  in  determtnlng  what 
action  we  shaU  take  on  our  own  behalf  in  such  event.  It  would 
seem  wise  and  prt^table  that  we  should  consider  our  rtiattans  to 
the  last  World  War  and  the  causes  that  Involved  va  In  that  neat 
catastrophe.  " 

When  the  war  brcAe  ont  In  Europe  In  1914  our  Government 
contended  that  under  International  law  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  had  a  right  to  export  anything  to  beUigerents,  and  that 
only  arms,  ammunition,  and  Implements  of  war  were  absolute 
contraband  subject  to  being  seized  and  confiscated  on  the  high 
seas,  unless  such  other  articles  and  materials  were  being  shipped 
to  or  for  the  direct  use  of  the  military  forces  of  a  belligerent  or 
to  a  port  occupied  or  blockaded  by  a  belligerent. 

Instantly  the  all-time  controversy  between  belligerents  and 
neutrals  arose.  All  of  the  belligerent  powers,  as  is  customary  arbi- 
trarily made  and  defined  their  own  lists  of  contraband  and  condi- 
tional contraband.  These  lists  of  contraband  contained  niunerous 
articles  other  than  arms,  ammun'.tion,  and  Implements  of  war, 
surh  as  fuels,  foodstuffs,  and  clothing.  The  rules  governing  the 
conversion  of  conditional  contraband  to  absolute  contraband  were 
so  broad  that  substantially  all  items  listed  as  conditional  contra- 
band were  treated  by  the  belligerent  powers  as  contraband  subject 
to  seizins  and  confiscation. 

In  fact,  early  in  the  war  Great  BriUln.  by  reason  of  the  alleged 
action  of  the  German  Government  In  covering  into  her  military 
forces  all  of  her  subjects  and  in  taking  over  coiltrol  ot  all  property, 
abolished  the,  distinction  between  contraband  and  unconditional 
contraband,  and  proclaimed  everything  going  to  Jxer  enemies  to 
be  absolute  contraband  of  war.  Germany  and  her  alllea.  of  course. 
instantly  followed  the  same  course.  The  result  was  that  there 
was  nothing  that  we  could  ship  to  any  belligerent  without  having 
It  subject  to  selziue  and  confiscation. 

Our  Government  protested  violently  against  this  ustirpation  of 
the  alleged  rights  of  neutnOs.  These  protests  accomplished  noth- 
ing. There  was  no  treaty  to  which  we  could  appeal,  and  there  was 
no  rule  of  mtemational  law  that  the  belligerents  recognized  as 
binding  Uf>on  them  in  the  circumstances.  There  was  no  way  to 
protect  and  enf<»t«  our  alleged  rights  save  by  war  or  acts  ot  war. 
We  had  the  alternative  of  siirrendering  our  alleged  rights  or  fight- 
ing for  them.  The  uncertainty  and  impotency  of  so-called  inter- 
national  law.  at  least  during  war.  was  concliislvely  demonstrated. 
Prof.  John  Bassett  Moore,  than  whom  there  Is  no  greater 
authority  on  Intematioiua  law.  correctly  stated  the  condition  of 
International  law  during  war  when  he  said: 

"The  ancient  maxim  inter  anna  leges  silent  merely  states  a 
fundamental  legal  principle,  which  was  happily  expressed  by 
Shakespeare  In  the  line,  The  law  hath  not  been  dead,  thoush  It 
hath  slept.'  "  ^^ 

As  we  must  have  some  law,  even  for  the  governing  of  our  own 
citizens  during  war,  and,  as  international  law  sleeps  during  war, 
we  will  have  to  make  our  own  laws. 

Great  Britain  then  violated  the  accepted  niles  of  blockade  and 
the  humane  understanding  that  destructive  mines  should  not  be 
placed  in  the  high  seas. 

On  Novemljer  3,  1914,  she  aimounced: 

"They  therefore  give  notice  that  the  whole  of  the  North  Sea 
must  be  considered  a  military  area.  Within  this  area  merchant 
ships  of  all  kinds,  traders  of  all  coimtries,  fishing  craft,  and  other 
vessels  will  be  exposed  to  the  greatest  dangers  from  mines  which 
it  has  been  necessary  to  lay  and  from  warships  searching  vigi- 
lantly by  night  and  day  for  suspicious  craft." 

The  Declaration  of  Paris,  in  defining  blockades,  declared: 
"Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective:  that  Is  to 
say,  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  aooeea  to 
the  coast  of  the  enemy." 

Similar  definitions  have  bera  given  at  various  timea  by  courts, 
boards  of  arbitration,  and  writers  upon  international  law.  Under 
none  of  these  definitions  nor  under  the  accepted  customs  of  in- 
ternational law  was  it  legal  for  Great  Britain  to  take  the  action 
prorided  for  in  her  declaration.  She  strewed  mines  on  the  high 
seas,  in  the  course  of  travel  between  neutrala,  which  demonstrated 
her  contempt  for  all  so-called  rules  of  International  law. 

The  United  Statea.  of  course,  made  every  protest  and  demand 
that  such  violent  action  warranted.  Nothing  waa  acoompliahed 
by  theee  protests  and  demands.  Great  Britain  Justified  such  acts 
on  the  grounds  that  It  was  legitimate  retaliation  agalz^t  Ger- 
many for  her  Illegal  use  of  the  submarine  In  sinking  merehant- 
men  without  notice  and  without  »»»*iri"g  provision  for  ths  aafatv 
of  the  Uvea  of  thoae  on  board.  «  *«r  «•  s^e^ 

There  is  always.  It  appears,  somis  exoepUon  or  excuse  that  bel- 
ligerent governments  can  find  and  use  to  Jtistify  the  vlc^tlon  of 
theh>  treaties  and  of  the  so-called  rules  of  International  law 

And  then  Germany,  on  January  81.  1917.  In  retaliation  acalnst 
Great  Britain,  as  she  aUeged.  eatabllshed  a  war  zone  upon  the  high 
seas  aroimd  Great  Britain.  Prance.  Italy,  and  the  eastern  lifedl- 
terranean.  This  zone  not  only  surrounded  these  countries  but 
oovowl  trade  routes  on  the  high  seas  between  neutrals.  In  giving 
public  notice  of  the  establishment  of  such  zone,  she  declared: 

"Under  these  circumstances  Germany  will  meet  the  Illegal  meas- 
ures of  her  enemies  by  forcefully  preventing,  after  Pebruary  1 
1917,  in  a  aone  around  Great  Britain;  Prance,  Italy,  and  the  east- 
em  Mediterranean,  all  navigation,  that  of  neutrals  Included,  from 
and  to  England,  from  and  to  Prance,  etc.  All  ships  met  within 
that  zone  will  be  sunk."  ^^ 

There  was  no  question  of  contraband  Involved  here.  Any  neu- 
tral vessel,  including  our  own,  entering  the  zone  with  or  vrlthout 
Its  knowledge,  accidentally  <x  deliberately,  carrying  neutral  cargo 


to  a  netitral  country,  would  be  sunk  without  notice.  Our  Gov- 
ernment gravtiy  prcAeated  against  such  <nt»n»n^n  proposal,  which 
^delated  every  aooq)ted  custom  of  naval  warfare.  Germany  stood 
tm  the  supreme  laws  of  sdf-defenae  and  the  alleged  right  of 
retaliation,  and  so  our  Government,  having  no  remedy  aave  war 
sou^t  to  bring  about  an  adjtistment  betvreen  Germany  and  her 
enemies  ao  that  the  destruction  of  the  Uvea  as  well  as  property  of 
neutrals  might  cease. 

On  January  18.  1916.  Mr.  Robert  Lansing.  Secretary  of  Stete, 
with  the  approval  of  the  President,  addressed  Identical  letters  to 
the  British  Ambassador  and  the  Prench.  Russian,  and  Italian  Am- 
bassadors, and  the  Belgian  Minister.  In  which  he  said: 

"While  I  am  fully  alive  to  the  appidllng  loss  of  life  among  non- 
combatants,  regardless  of  age  <»■  sex.  which  has  resulted  from 
the  present  method  of  destroying  merchant  vessels  without  re- 
moving the  persons  on  board  to  places  of  safety,  and  while  X  view 
that  practice  as  contrary  to  those  humane  principles  iriilch  should 
control  belligerents  in  the  conduct  of  their  naval  openktkma,  X 
do  not  feel  that  a  belligerent  should  be  deprived  of  the  proper 
use  of  submarines  In  the  Interruption  of  enemy  coomiexoe  since 
those  instnunents  of  war  have  proved  their  effectlveneaa  tan  thi» 
particular  branch  of  warfare  on  the  high  seas." 

In  this  letter  Mr.  Lansing  laid  down  five  rules  govemlxag  the 
condtict  of  submarines  and  merchantmen.  I  win  not  set  out 
these  niles.  I  will  quote  only  one  of  the  puagraphs  from  thia 
letter,  which  I  think  dlsclosns  the  gist  of  the  pixxxaltlon.  Mr. 
Tianslng  wrote:  ^^ 

"It  would  therefore  appear  to  be  a  reasonable  and  reciprocally 
Just  arrangement  if  It  could  be  agreed  by  the  oppoehig  belligerente 
that  submarines  should  be  caused  to  adhere  stricUy  to  the  rulea 
of  intemaUonal  law  in  the  matter  of  stopping  and  searchlxur 
merchant  vessels,  determining  theh-  belligerent  natlonaUty  imd 
removing  the  crews  and  passengers  to  places  of  safety  before  sink- 
ing the  vessels  as  prims  of  war,  and  that  merchant  vessels  of 
belligerent  naUonaUty  should  be  prohibited  and  prevented  from 
carrying  any  armament  whatsoever. 

'Tn  preeenting  this  formula  as  a  basis  for  conditional  declara- 
tions by  the  belligerent  governments.  I  do  so  m  the  ftill  convic- 
tion that  your  Government  will  conxider  prhnarily  the  humane 
piupoee  of  saving  the  lives  of  innocent  people  rather  *»**n  the 
Insistence  upon  a  doubtfxU  legal  right  which  may  be  denied  on 
account  of  new  conditions." 

All  of  the  governments  so  addressed  declined  to  accept  or  con- 
sider such  proposals.  The  President  then  annoxmced  to  the  world 
that  he  intended  to  stand  on  our  rights  under  International  law. 
We  had  stood  upon  oxu-  alleged  rights  under  international  law 
tnm  the  very  beginning  of  the  World  War.  It  had  led  us  to  the 
position  that  the  President  found  out  coxmtry  in  when  he  twA^ 
that  celebrated  declaration.  This  apnoimcement  had  no  effect 
upon  the  situation.  The  sinking  by  submarines  continued  and 
the  violation  of  all  our  rights  under  the  accepted  customs  of 
nations  with  regard  to  naval  warfare  proceeded  with  renewed 
vigor. 

On  the  13th  day  of  March  1917  the  President  prodahned  armed 
nf  utrallty  and  ordered  the  arming  of  our  merchant  vessels.  This 
was  the  gravest  mistake  that  our  Government  made.  Between 
that  date  and  our  entry  into  the  war  on  AprU  d.  1917,  leas  thnn 
a  month,  we  lost  the  lives  of  a  greater  number  of  our  citizens  in 
the  sinking  of  our  merchantmen  by  submarines  than  we  did  fitan 
the  beginning  of  the  war  until  March  IS.  1917.  President  Wilson, 
in  his  war  messsge.  recognized  the  failure  of  armed  neutraUtv 
In  that  address  he  said:  ^' 

"When  I  addressed  the  Congress  on  the  2<lth  of  IWmiary  last  I 
thought  that  it  would  suffice  to  assert  our  neutral  rights  with 
arms,  our  right  to  use  the  seas  against  unlawful  Interference  our 
right  to  ke^  otir  people  safe  against  unlawful  violence.  'But 
armed  neutrality.  It  now  appears,  is  impracticable.  Because  sub- 
marines are  la  effect  outlaws  when  used  as  the  German  subma- 
rines have  been  used  against  merchant  shipping,  it  U  ImDoastble 
to  defend  ships  against  their  attacks,  as  the  law  of  naUons  has 
assumed  that  merchantmen  would  defend  themselves  aaalnst  nri- 
vateera  or  crulaera.  visible  craft  giving  chaaa  upon  the  open  sea!^ 

And  such  was  the  history  of  the  relations  of  our  Govarament  to 
the  war  before  ovir  entry.  —»«•  »« 

We  relied  upon  IntemaUonal  law  as  a  Justlflcatlon  for  our  citl- 
aens  in  traveling  upon  belligerent  veaarts.  We  reued  unon  Inter- 
national law  SB  a  lustlflcaUon  for  supplying  the  Intmte  powers 
with  arms,  ammunition.  Implements  of  war,  and  all  materlids  and 
supplies  essential  to  the  suooessftil  conduct  of  the  war  by  the 
Bntente  powers.  We  relied  upon  IntemaUonal  law  as  a  Justtflca* 
Uon  for  the  approval  of  our  Government  of  the  sale  of  the  bonds 
of  the  Entente  powera  in  otir  country  to  enable  them  to  suooeaa- 
fully  conduct  the  war.  We  relied  upon  intemaUonal  law  In  oimoe* 
ing  the  sinking  of  merchantmen  by  submerged  submarioes  wl£- 
out  noUoe.  We  relied  upon  IntemaUonal  Uw  for  our  declaraUoa 
of  armed  neutraUty.  We  relied  upon  international  law  for  evmr 
asserUon  of  our  alleged  neutral  rights.  This  lellanoe  brought  vw 
no  benefits  or  protecU<m  and  was  our  undoing.  By  ourunre- 
stralned  supply  of  credit,  by  our  unlimited  and  \mreetralned  sup- 
ply of  arms,  ammimition,  and  other  contraband  of  war  to  the 
Entente  powers,  by  our  failure  to  force  Great  Britain  to  nsnect 
our  undeniable  neutral  rights,  we  excited  the  German  peopleand 
aroused  their  hatred  untU  they  had  conclusively  determlMd  befora 
we  entned  the  war  to  engage  in  war  with  us,  either  dtirlns  the 
pending  contest  or  after  that  war  was  over.  They  imdoubtedlv 
had  in  mind  that  they  would  win  the  World  War  and  that  we 
would  be  made  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  it  through  a  subaequent 
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TUa  waa  daaily  crldenoed  ty  tbe  ootuptrafcy  that  th«  Gannan 
aottfnsiant  attempted  to  oonsummate  with  our  neighbor,  liez- 
Ico.  and  tha  powerful  aoremment  aC  Japan.  A  hatred  that 
inaplred  auch  an  act.  and  tha  Intent  for  war  oould  alona  explain 
«hy  an  enll^tcned  power,  through  Its  diplomatic  oAoers  In  our 
country,  at  a  time  when  we  were  at  peace  with  It.  and  Ite  d^o- 
».«»«  ^lere  enjoying  diplomatic  prlvUagea  and  Immunity,  would 
Tlolata  our  honltallty  and  confldenoa  and  aeek  to  deatroy  ua. 
Thla  act  alona.  without  regard  to  other  cauaea.  Juatlfled  our  Got- 
erment  In  i*f^^'«"ff  a  ateta  of  war  to  axlat.  and  waa  the  chief 
matrm  why  I  voted  for  auch  declaration. 

And  yet  we  must  not  be  too  Intolerant.  We  must  place  our- 
aalvea  In  the  poaltion  that  the  0«man  peq;>le  were  then  In.  We 
nuiat  reallae  that  thay  ware  flirting  for  their  Uvea  and  their 
liberty.     Tha  law  of  aelf-defense  escuaea  many  violent  and  In- 

Tha  exeuae  for  Oarmanya  fflagal  acta,  and  I  may  aay  alao  thoae 
cf  Great  Britain,  la  beat  tTpif  nil  In  a  memorandum  written  in 
U15  by  Secretary  Lanalng.  m  which  he  aald: 

"What  doea  a  government  wboae  people  are  dying  by  thouaanda 
for  tha  aaka  of  their  country  care  about  a  legal  right  of  property? 
What  la  tha  iil—  laiii  ii  of  law  compared  to  a  nation's  life?  How 
BBiKh  do  oommarotal  Intawata  weigh  agalnat  the  aaerlflce  c€ 
hwnan  Ufa?  That  la  tha  attitude  of  the  govemmanta  of  warring 
Europe.  Can  we  blame  them  for  their  indifference  to  our  legal 
rlghta?  Can  we  blame  them  lor  their  bitter  ooaq;>lalntB  that  we 
ar«  maivanary.  aalflah.  and  unaympathetle  when  we  Inalat  that 
oar  rlghta  ahaU  be  raapected.  if  to  do  ao  aaema  to  conflict  with 
tbalr  aSorta  agalnat  their  anemiea?" 

In  thia  aame  memorandum  he  laid  down  tha  alternative  for 
our  Gowenunent.  In  frank  language.    He  aald: 

"Unleaa  thla  GovamflMnt  la  prepared  to  baOk  up  Ita  threata 
with  force  it  la  uaaleaa  to  make  them.  Mo  one  brtlevea  that  w« 
ahould  go  as  far  aa  that,  if  it  can  be  honorably  avoided.  There 
to  only  one  way  to  avoid  the  laaue,  and  that  to  to  adopt  a  con- 
cUlatery  and  nir***"^  tone.  Svea  that  may  fall  to  give  partial 
tallef.  but  it  to  the  only  way  to  obtain  any  reUef  under  preaent 
eoodltlooa." 

Rto  declaration  waa  aound  and  true.  Bto  proi^ieey  waa  aua- 
talned  by  history.  Our  Instotenee  upon  what  we  termed  our 
lagal  rlghU  oould  but  lead  to  war.  and  I  firmly  believe  that  in 
tha  event  of  a  almllar  war— and  aueh  a  war  to  threatened — If 
wa  ftdlov  the  aame  oourae  of  action,  wa  will  again  be  Involved 
la  a  ferelgB  war. 

And  ao  Congraaa  aeeka  to  profit  by  our  experience  in  tbe  laat 
«ar.  that  we  may  be  able  to  keep  out  ct  the  nest  war.  The 
Itonatn  and  tbe  Bouie  of  Bapreaentatlvea  have  enacted  leglalatlop 
oC  a  atmUar  character,  now  pending  in  conference  between  the 
tvo  Unnaaa  Thto  lagtolatlon  prohlMta  our  cttlaens  from  travel- 
ing on  beUlgerent  vaaaato  aioapt  under  aueh  rulea  and  regulatlona 
aa  the  Prealdcnt  may  make  to  meet  emergencies.  It  prohiuta 
the  arming  of  our  merchant  veaseto  engaged  in  commerce  with 
belllgeiantB.  R  prohlblto  loana  to  belUgerent  govammente,  or 
tha  aala  In  the  tJaltad  Statea  of  bonda.  aaeurltlea,  or  other  avi- 
danoea  of  ladabtadnaaa  of  such  govemmeata. 

R  provldea  that  armed  merchantman  of  balllgerenta  may  enter 
oar  tarrttorlal  watera  only  under  such  rulea  and  regulatlona  aa  the 
TTaafilanf  may  pNaerlbe.  It  permlta  our  dtlaena  to  aaU  to  belllger- 
•nia  aa  ««U  aa  to  neutrato  any  and  aQ  producta  aava  arma.  ammu- 
BfUon.  and  bnplementa  of  war.  It  defOiea  and  plaoea  an  embargo 
upon  the  aipcrtatloa  of  arma.  ammunition,  and  In^itomenta  of 
to  taalUganata.    TlUa  to  the  only  aaabargo  Impoaed.    It  cannot 


be  fn**i**  ^  Ahy  agvacy  of  our  Govemmcnt.    The  only  reatrlc- 
tloa  upon  tha  aato  or  ai^art  of  other  gooda  to  that  the  tltto  of 


for  civort  to  a  belllgerant  ahall  be 
out  of  tha  cttlaen  of  tha  United  Statea  before  being 
upon  a  vaaaal  for  ah^paiant  to  a  belligerent.  There  to 
provtaloa  which  authnrlaaa  the  Praaldent  of  the  United 
I  to  prohibit  veaaeto  of  the  United  Statee  from  tranaportlng 
artlrlaa  and  matariato  in  addltlcn  to  arma.  ammwnltliin.  and 


of  war,  when  ha  detarmlnaa  that  auch  trauportatlon 
cf  auch  artldea  or  materlato  to  belllgerenta  wlU  endanger  the  Uvea 
of  our  dtlaana  and  threaten  tha  peace  of  our  couatnr.  Ifoet  of 
the  Uvea  of  our  ettUnna  ware  loat  white  travdlng  upon  the  veaseto 
of  betUgaranta.  There  to  no  good  reaacn  why  our  dtlaena  ahould 
travel  on  vaaada  of  belllgarenta.  It  to  not  only  unnaoeeaary  but 
tt  to  a  unlMB  duiger  for  thna  to  take,  and  v^on  their  deetmetlan 
HUBBS  greater  owltamaU  among  our  people  than  anything  alae 
that  toada  to  war.  Mo  one,  I  believe,  ean  ■uoeeaafully  oppose  thto 
provtakm.  Mo  one  haa  aerloudy  oppoaed  tha  ptadng  of  an  em- 
bargo upon  the  eaport  of  arma,  aoMnuBltlon.  and  impleoaenta  of 
to  hamgerenta.  There  to  ao  riaaon  to  oppoae  the  prohibition 
ttie  aranliw  cf  our  merchant  vwaelii  Such  arming  to  no 
•g»«»«T^  a  aiAoMSged  submarine  and  Invitee  and  even 
lOBtlftea  attack. 

There  to  cooalderable  cowplalnt  agalnat  the  provlalon  requiring 
a  tranoter  of  tttto  of  our  gooda  before  they  are  e:q>orted  to  belllg- 
aventa.  Some  contend  that  It  to  an  ua^atlfiabla  burden  upaa  our 
produeers.  Me«ly  all  maaafacturaca  dilp  their  goods  in  the 
United  Stataa  f.  o.  h.  Why  ahoidd  our  dtlaena  be  requhtid  by 
bemcBreat  eonatrlaa  to  take  the  rtok  of  ttie  loaa  of  their  gooda 
In  finadin  a  aea  lnfrr*rl  wtUt  aub—ilnai  and  war  veaseto  of  all 

at  on  dsatrcylng  conuacrca  latanilsd  for 

Bf    It  to  a  wea-known  fact  that  thaaa  who  loea  their 

that  tha  daatraettoa  waa  Slagal.    T3iey 


Imatfdiatdy  atari  violent  proteata  and  aeek  to  force  oar  Govern* 
ment  to  demand  redreea  even  to  the  point  of  war.  Theae  thinga 
have  oftoa  Involved  neutral  countries  in  foreign  wars. 

It  U  again  contended  that  tbe  transfer  of  title  to  belligerenta 
win  bring  the  war  to  our  doors.  What  reasonable  grounds  do 
they  find  for  such  assertion?  The  place  of  attack  Is  determined 
solely  by  naval  strategy  and  naval  necessities,  and  not  by  the 
ownership  of  the  product  being  transported.  It  is  well  known  that 
naval  vessels  cannot  suoc^^tfully  operate  3,000  miles  away  from 
their  base  of  supplies.  Where  would  submarines  and  naval  vesseto 
obtain  their  fuel,  their  ammunition,  and  their  supplies?  A  sub- 
marine might  have  a  cruising  radius  that  would  carry  it  to  the 
shores  of  the  United  States  and  back  again  to  its  base  in  Europe; 
but  it  could  not  carry  supplies  sufficient  for  it  to  remain  long  upon 
our  coast.  At  the  most,  a  submarine  cannot  carry  over  10  or  12 
torpedoes.  When  they  are  shot  away  the  submarine  must  return 
to  its  base  for  additional  supplies  of  torpedoes.  Imagine  a  Ger- 
man submarine  traveling  3,000  miles  to  shoot  10  or  12  torpedoea 
anH  then  returning  3.000  miles  through  a  sea  covered  with  crulaers, 
destroyers,  and  airplanes  seeking  Its  destruction. 

The  same  impracticable  conditions  exist,  but  to  a  lesser  degree, 
with  regard  to  surface  war  vessels.  None  of  these  belligerent  ves- 
sels could  remain  in  oxir  ports  over  24  hoiirs,  and  none  of  them 
could  return  to  our  ports  within  a  period  of  3  months  thereafter. 
None  of  such  war  vessels  covild  take  on  arms,  ammunition,  or  any 
other  siq>plies  for  the  purpose  of  the  conduct  of  war  off  our  coast. 
It  to  far  easier  to  blockade  a  narrow  area  near  the  enemy  than  it 
to  to  cover  thousands  of  miles  of  the  coast  line  of  the  United 
Statea.    Thto  contention  to  absurd. 

Strong  opposition  in  some  quarters  to  manifested  against  the 
provlalon  permitting  the  President  to  prevent  our  merchantmen 
from  transporting  certain  artldea  to  belligerents.  These  opponents 
of  tbe  measure  contend  that  It  will  injure  our  merchant  marine. 
I  do  not  believe  that  that  would  be  true.  Our  vesseto  now  en- 
gaged in  trade  with  countries  that  became  belligerent  might  be 
oompdled  to  transfer  their  trade  to  neutrals.  The  history  of 
thelast  war  was  that  ships  of  ail  nations  left  the  Pacific  and  the 
acuth  Atlantic,  abandoned  their  existing  trade,  and  flocked  to  the 
Atlantic  porta  of  the  United  States  to  carry  the  more  profitable 
freight  to  the  belligerent  countries.  Thto  abandoned  trade  would 
be  open  to  the  vesseto  of  the  United  States.  It  might  and  prob- 
ably would  result  in  the  opening  iip  of  commerce  over  trade 
routea  from  which  our  American  vesseto  had  been  largely  ex- 
duded.  But  It  would  be  far  more  economical  for  our  Govern- 
ment If  it  paid  to  our  merchant  marine  a  bonus  to  cover  any  loss 
that  It  might  sxistain  by  reason  of  such  restrictions  than  that 
our  American  seamen  should  lose  their  lives  and  that  our  people 
shoxild  be  incited  to  war.  as  happened  in  tbe  last  war. 

Thto  provtoion  to  Intended  solely  for  the  piirpose  of  the  preserv- 
ing of  the  lives  of  out  seamen.  It  to  mtended  to  meet  such  a 
condition  of  unrestrained  submarine  warfare  as  existed  in  1917. 
I  do  not  believe  that  such  warfare  will  ever  again  be  carried  on 
against  our  neutral  vesseto.  If  we  so  mark  our  veaseto  each  time 
that  they  leave  our  ports,  so  that  they  may  be  readily  identified  by 
belligerents,  and  not  be  compelled  to  rely  upon  a  misused  fiag  for 
auch  Identification,  and  we  notify  all  belligerents  that  our  vessels 
are  unarmed,  that  they  will  stop  when  commanded,  and  will  sub- 
mit to  peaceful  visit  and  search,  I  am  sure  that  such  vessels  wUl 
not  be  sunk  as  they  were  during  the  last  war.  If  thto  eventuatea, 
then  there  will  be  no  danger  of  the  loss  of  the  lives  of  our  seamen, 
and  there  will  be  no  necessity,  therefore,  to  put  in  force  and  effect 
thto  provtoion  of  the  act. 

There  are  a  great  many  wild  expressions  uttered,  even  by 
learned  men,  in  oppodtlon  to  any  and  all  restraint  upon  our 
dtlaena  and  upon  our  commerce,  even  thoiigh  Congress  may  deem 
each  restraint  necessary  to  keep  us  out  of  a  foreign  war.  They 
aay  that  vre  are  surrendering  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  Well,  what 
freedom  of  the  seas?  Do  they  mean  the  same  freedom  of  the  seas 
that  we  claimed  prior  to  the  last  war?  Do  they  mean  the  same 
fteedom  of  the  seas  that  was  constantly  and  continually  chal- 
lenged by  all  of  the  bdllgerents  for  a  period  of  nearly  8  yeaia, 
while  the  lives  of  our  dtlzens  were  being  taken  and  our  property 
destroyed?  If  they  do  mean  that  treedom  of  the  aeaa.  do  they 
Intend  to  fight  for  It,  or  will  they  allow  the  destruction  and  loss 
to  continue,  and  after  the  war  to  over  to  seek:  damages  for  such 
destruction  under  some  theory  of  International  law?  Thto  may 
seem  to  international  towyers.  who  profit  through  damage  suits. 
to  be  adequate  protection,  even  though  such  damage  suits  are 
rarely  won.  The  American  people  do  not  recognize  that  there  to 
any  adequate  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  Uvea  of  their 
dtlaena. 

It  to  asserted  that  the  reasonable  restraint  that  we  place  upon 
our  own  citizens  and  upon  our  commerce  will  be  more  likely  to 
drag  us  Into  the  war  than  to  keep  us  out  of  the  war.  What  argu- 
ments have  they  in  support  of  such  silly  assertion?  The  people 
of  thto  country  f\illy  realize  the  futility  and  tragedy  of  our  en- 
trance Into  the  World  War.  They  lost  the  lives  of  many  of  their 
sons.  Others  came  back  to  them  broken  In  body  and  mind, 
maimed,  blinded,  deranged,  too  frequently  to  spend  the  rest  of 
their  hopeless  lives  in  hospitals  and  insane  asylums.  And  where 
waa  the  financial  profit?  The  money  that  we  spwnt  will  never 
be  recovered.  The  money  that  our  Government  lent  to  the  en- 
tente powers  with  which  to  piirchaae  our  products  will  never  bo 
returned,  and  all  of  the  false  profits  that  our  people  thought  they 
were  making  will  be  taxed  out  of  them,  and  more  for  yean  will 
be  taxed  out  of  them,  for  the  little  comfort  and  protection 
ve  ean  give  to  oar  heroic  disabled  soldlera. 
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War  waa  not  so  near  to  our  pe<^Ie  In  1917  and  1918.  It  may  be 
Biuch  nearer  to  all  of  them  in  the  event  of  another  great  war. 
All  of  ua  may  be  soldiers  then;  in  fact,  wars  in  these  days-ai« 
wars  participated  in  not  alone  by  armies  but  by  all  the  people  and 
an  the  resoiu-ces  of  their  government.  In  the  next  war  It  to  prob- 
able that  there  will  be  no  war  profits,  and  every  man  and  woman 
vrtll  be  required  to  serve  first  hto  government. 

I  have  mentioned  these  things  only  that  the  seriousness  of  war 
may  be  brought  home  to  all  of  us,  and  that  our  people  may  be 
thinking  more  of  keeping  out  of  war  than  of  the  controversial 
questions  of  the  "freedom  of  the  seas",  the  rights  of  neutrato.  and 
the  rights  of  belligerents,  end  the  possible  ii^Jury  of  our  merchant 
ntarine. 

Serloua  controversies  constantly  arose  between  the  United  SUtea 
and  Great  Britain  prior  to  our  entry  into  the  war  In  regard  to  the 
aelsure  of  our  products  in  transit  to  neutral  countries,  which 
threatened  the  involvement  of  our  country  in  the  war.  These 
controversies  included  questiotu  of  contraband,  which  waa  Involved 
In  a  more  hazy  question  of  continuous  voyage.  They  Invdved  the 
question  as  to  whether  Great  Britain  could  take  our  veaseto  off  the 
high  seas  into  her  ports  for  the  purpose  of  search.  They  involved 
the  question  of  military  areas  on  the  high  seas  and  what  consti- 
tuted a  blockade.  These  questions  were  so  grave  that  had  we 
asserted  what  we  then  believed  to  be  ovu*  rights  under  international 
law  we  would  have  been  justified  in  pronouncing  the  acta  of  Great 
Britain  as  acts  of  war.  Germany,  however,  precipitated  oxir  en- 
trance into  the  war  by  her  unrestrained  submarine  destructions, 
beginning  in  1917.  and  by  her  conspiracy  against  our  peace.  The 
Preaident  in  hto  declaration  of  war  stated: 

"I  am  not  now  thinking  of  the  loas  of  property  Involved,  im- 
mense and  aerious  as  that  to.  but  only  of  the  wanton  and  whole- 
aale  destruction  of  the  lives  of  noncombatants,  men,  women,  and 
children,  engaged  in  puraulta  which  have  alwaya,  even  in  the 
darkest  periods  of  modem  htotory,  been  deemed  Innocent  and 
legitimate.  Prop«ty  can  be  paid  for;  the  Uvea  of  peaceful  and 
Innocent  people  cannot  be." 

And  ao  we  were  dragged  Into  a  futlto  and  devastating  war  not 
of  our  own  making  and  against  our  wlU.  We  might  have  avoided 
the  horrors  of  such  a  war  had  we  been  less  contentious  with  re- 
gard to  what  constitutes  international  law  and  our  rights  there- 
under, and  bad  we  been  willing  to  make  aome  temporary  sacrifices. 

It  to  not  necessary  to  surrender  our  just  rights,  but  it  to  better 
that  we  suspend  them  than  that  we  loae  the  Uvea  of  our  dtlzena 
without  settling  the  questions  and  without  any  benefidal  results. 

If  we  intend  to  assert  what  we  dalm  to  be  our  rights,  let  us 
not  place  the  burden  of  protecting  them  upon  hdpless  merchant- 
men, but  let  us  place  the  responsibiUty  upon  our  naval  foroea. 
Our  Government  catmot  determine  the  rules  of  neutraUty:  they 
may  be  only  determined  by  a  convention  of  nations.  Wc  can  de- 
termine the  acta  of  our  own  dttoens  in  rdatlon  to  a  foreign  war. 
This  I  conceive  to  be  our  duty.  No  mere  handfxil  of  citisens  aeek- 
ing  the  excitement  of  travel  nor  exporters  seeking  extraordinary 
profita  ahotild  be  allowed  to  dtoturb  the  peace  of  our  country  and 
drive  aU  of  cur  peq;>le  into  a  usdess  and  devastating  war. 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  WWRATjp 


Ur.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoii) 
an  editorial  from  the  Washington  Herald  of  today  relative  to 
the  power  of  America  in  the  air. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Herald,  Apr.  19.  1037] 
amntTT*  laos  xh  aui  poi 


Amnica  stands  sitth  among  the  seven  air  powers  of  the  world. 
according  to  the  aircraft  yearbook  published  by  the  Aeronautical 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Great  Britain,  the  leader,  with  more  than  4,000  fighting  craft, 
could  put  two  combat  planes  in  tbe  air  for  every  one  of  ours. 

Each  of  four  other  nations  could  match  our  entire  aerial  combat 
atrength,  and  have  half  as  many  planes  left  over  for  reserve. 

This  Includes  Germany,  which  2  yean  ago  had  only  600  fighting 
airplanes,  and  today  has  multiplied  that  niunber  by  five. 

Instead  of  Improving  Ita  poeitUm  aa  an  air  power.  America  la 
■lipping. 

A  year  ago  we  were  fifth  In  the  standings.    In  another  year.  If 
We  continue  to  lag,  we  wlU  probably  be  last.    For  Japan,  seventh 
among  the  air  powers,  is  not  content  to  lag. 
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An  this  Is  true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Amertoan  aviatora  aiw 
the  most  competent  in  the  world  and  American  airplanaa  are 
superior  to  any  in  the  world. 

The  eflldency  of  American  aircraft  and  airmen  haa  been  dramat- 
ically illxistrated  by  the  "perfect  filght"  of  13  Navy  ahlpa  from  the 
mainland  to  Hawaii. 

Thta  is  an  astoxindlng  feat,  even  in  a  day  of  air  mlraelea.  And 
It  was  acoompllahed  with  the  simplldty  of  a  routine  maneuver. 
The  aviation  experta  of  every  major  power  view  theae  American 
achievementa  In  amasement.  and  envy  the  aasurance  of  eeeurlty 
America  ahould  have. 

Still  more  disturbhig  Is  tbe  yearbook^  report  at  the  prograaa 
being  made  by  other  nations  in  challenging  the  stiperlodty  of 
American  aircraft. 

All  of  the  major  European  air  powera  are  apendlng  vastly  gr^a^tr 
sums  for  aeronautical  research  and  experiment  than  we  are.  a 
fact  which  the  yearbook  thua  intnpreta: 

"While  the  superiority  of  American  equipment  ts  unquaatloBetf 
at  the  preaent,  it  la  bdng  challenged  by  the  adentlfic  efforta  at 
other  powers." 

America  ahould  be  not  alxth  among  the  atr  powera  at  the  world. 
but  fiiat.  Only  in  the  top  position  can  w«  be  assured  of  adequate 
defense,  and  thua  be  aasured  of  peace. 


Twenty-fifth  Aniiiversajy  Dinner  of  Children's 

Bureau 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF  PENMgYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  Ajnil  19,  19S7 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  KENNSTH  BLACKFAN.  PROFESSOR  OF  PEDI- 
ATRICS. HARVARD  MEDICAL  SCHOOL.  AT  IWEHlI-FIFrH 
ANNIVBR8ART  DINNER.  CHILDRnrS  BUREAU.  ON  APRIL  «. 
1837 


IXr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President.  I  a£k  unanimoiu  coDoent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  tbe  Rbcohd  an  address  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Kenneth  Blackfan.  professor  of  pediatrics. 
Harvard  Medical  School,  at  the  twenty-flfth  anniversary 
dinner  of  tbe  Children's  Bureaii.  April  8,  1937. 

This  was  a  memorable  occasicm  In  honor  of  the  three 
noble  women — ^Miss  Julie  Lathrop.  Miss  Grace  Abbot,  and 
Miss  Katharine  F.  Lenroot — who  have  served  suooessively  as 
Chief  of  the  Bureau.  Hie  Children's  Bureau  is  revered 
wherever  its  woiic  is  known  in  countless  homes  thxxniidtoat 
the  land  because  of  its  protective  influence  in  behalf  of  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  Nation.  For  10  jrears.  whfla  I  wms 
Secretary  of  Labor,  I  was  associated  with  these  three  distin- 
guished American  women  in  the  work  of  the  Children^ 
Bureau. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  b0 
printed  in  the  Ricoks,  as  follows: 


Riyalciana,  by  tha  nature  of  their  daUy  work,  an 
with  indlTlduala.  For  the  moat  part,  they  hava  an  opportunity 
to  Influence  parenta  only  as  parenta  aedc  prafeaalonal  acrrioa  for 
their  children.  It  haa  been  a  main  taak  of  the  Ghlldvan'a  Bureau 
to  aerva  as  a  medium  by  which  medical  knowledge  and  the  rcaolta 
of  clinical  and  laboratory  raaeaich  ean  be  translated  into  teraaa 
within  the  imderstandlng  of  the  aven^ie  parent  and  rilifimlnafad 
widely  throughout  the  country.  Theae  acoompUahmenta  are  fruftta 
at  the  ooUaboration  of  leaders  of  the  mo^ti^  prnfiiaaluu  with 
the  agency  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  entrusted  with  leaponal- 
bUity  for  oonserring  the  Intereata  at  the  child — hla  phyaloal. 
InteUectiud.  emotional,  and  aoctel  weU-belng.  and  ttie  opportunl- 
Uea  which  should  constitute  his  American  birthright.  Here  I 
wish  to  express  to  the  Chlldxe&'a  Bureau  my  appredatlan  of  tto 
oontrlbuticms  in  sclenttflc  rtaeareh.  the  technical  Integrity  at  tta 
undertakings,  and  the  tlmaHneae  of  Its  atudlaa. 

Speaking  in  behalf  of  my  coUeagnea  of  the  Oenaral  Advlaory 
CiMnmittee.  appointed  to  aaslat  the  Chlldren'a  Bureau  in  the  de- 
velopment of  general  pollctea  for  the  adminlatratioo  of  title  V. 
parte  1,  2,  and  8  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  I  bring  aasurmnoa 
to  the  Children's  Bureau  of  continuing  coopeiatlon.  TtUa  com- 
mittee Includes  repreeentatlvaa  not  only  of  the  piniiisaluns  of 
medicine,  public-health  nuralng.  and  aoelal  work.  Imt  alao  of 
eltleens  aasoclated  In  grovqpia  having  amoog  their  ol>)aetlvca  tha 
advancement  of  tha  wtdfare  of  the  tfilld.  ^qrrrtany  do  we  aa- 
aodate  with  us  In  extending  our  aupport  to  tba  OhUdran'a  nufeaii. 
Dr.  Henry  F.  Hajmhola.  ehalrman  of  the  Advlaory  Oonunlttao  on 
Maternal  and  Child  Health:  Dr.  Rred  L.  Adair,  chalraiaa  of  tlw 
Special  Buhoonmittee  on  Matamal  WeUira;  Dr.  AUMrt  B. 
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cfhAlrmaa  of  th*  Advisory  OommlttM  on  Serrlces  to  Crippled 
Children:  MIm  H.  IdA  Curry,  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
oo  Oommunlty  Child  Welfare  Senrlcee;  and  Mrs.  George  Mangold, 
ebalrman  ct  the  Oommlttee  on  Participation  of  the  Public. 

Thus,  the  threefold  strength  of  the  professional  person,  the 
administrator  and  the  interested  lay  public  can  be  focuaed  upon 
the  problems  on  which  the  Bureau  requests  counsel  and  guidance. 

This  evening  Z  shall  endeavor  to  report  on  the  progress  made 
under  the  Bwi^  Seeurlty  Act  and  the  Immediate  tasks  that  lie  ahead. 

During  the  past  year  and  a  half  publlo  attention  has  been 
directed  Increasingly  toward  the  opportiinltlee  for  maternal  and 
7?hlM  welfare  afforded  by  this  act.  Congress  has  now  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  States  the  means  for  Incorporating  Into  prae- 
tlee  much  of  the  knowledge  that  we  now  have  concerning  the 
health  and  welfare  of  mothsrs  and  children.  As  the  activities  In 
the  program  move  forward  It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  con- 
stantly renewed  efforts  must  be  made  to  add  to  our  basic  knowl- 
edge and  to  put  Into  eifect  our  present  knowledge  If  practice  Is 
to  be  maintained  at  a  high  level  of  effectiveness.  Resoxu-ces  for 
Investigation  are  doubly  needed  as  resources  become  available  for 
actual  service,  for  research  has  been  and  must  continue  to  be 
the  foimdatlon  for  advance  in  any  field  of  public  health  or 
■oelal  welfare.  It  Is  fortunate  that  the  Bureau  la  set  up  to  carry 
on  such  work  on  the  broad  basis  of  a  ccarelated  approach  to  all 
the  problems  of  childhood.  In  their  economic,  social,  and  medical 
aspects,  and  In  relation  to  the  Inequalities  which  exist  In  our 
aodal.  economic,  and  Industrial  life. 

TO  make  a  beginning  In  remedying  this  deficiency  in  the  train- 
ing of  our  physicians.  38  States  have  Inaugurated  under  their  new 
plans  postgraduate  lecture  courses  in  obstetrics  or  pediatrics,  or 
In  both,  for  general  practitioners  arranged  In  cooperation  with  the 
local  medical  organizations.  So  far  the  effort  has  been  largely  to 
take  these  courses  to  the  physicians  In  their  own  communities  and 
to  arrange  them  so  that  it  Is  relatively  easy  for  practitioners  to 
get  away  from  their  practice  to  attend.  The  response  has  been 
enthusiastic.  Xilkewlse.  for  the  nurses  engaged  in  this  maternal 
and  child-health  program  opportunities  for  formal  postgraduate 
work  have  been  provided  throtigh  assistance  from  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  Children's  Bureau. 

It  is  a  year  and  eight  months  since  the  Social  Security  Act  was 
passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President;  it  is  a  year  and 
two  months  nnce  funds  became  available  for  grants  to  States. 
Ifany  of  you  here  know  far  better  than  I  the  details  of  what  has 
taken  place  in  individual  States  and  communities  under  the  co- 
operative plans  made  possible  by  the  maternal  and  child-welfare 
sections  of  the  act.  These  provlalons  authorize  Federal  coopera- 
tion with  the  States  In  extending  resources  for  conserving  life  and 
promoting  health  and  welfare  to  mothers  and  children  in  the  most 
remote  areas  of  our  country  and  m  places  of  greatest  need. 

It  Is  of  more  than  pas^ng  interest  that  within  9  months  of 
the  time  when  funds  became  available  all  48  States.  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  were  cooperating  under  the  maternal 
and  chUd-health  sections  of  the  act.  This  prompt  action  on  the 
part  of  the  States  was  due  in  no  small  degree  to  their  experience 
gained  during  the  period  of  existence  of  the  Sheppard-Towner 
Act.  In  the  crippled  children's  and  the  child-welfare  service  pro- 
grams the  States  had  new  procedures  to  develop,  new  legal  and 
administrative  problems  to  work  out.  It  Is  with  very  real  satis- 
faction that  I  can  report  today  43  States,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  the 
District  of  Cohunbia  cooperating  In  the  crippled  children's  program 
and  43  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  In  that  for  child- 
welfare  services. 

Under  the  maternal  and  child-health  provisions  great  Impetus 
has  been  given  to  developing  and  extending  facilities  for  prenatal 
and  postnatal  care,  infant-  and  child-health  conferences,  home 
visiting  by  public-health  nurses,  and  school-health  services.  These 
typee  ot  work  have  been  augmented  and  advanced  very  materially 
In  quality  of  performance  under  State  leadership.  Policies  of  pay- 
Bkent  for  clinical  services  of  physicians,  long  since  established  In 
etty  child-health  work,  have  been  I4>plled  In  many  States  to  work 
hi  rural  and  semlrural  areas.  Activities  In  the  field  of  nutrition, 
dental  ci^e.  and  health  education  are  being  extended  rapidly. 

Tinf'iernem  for  crippled  children  are  making  possible  the  devel- 
opment throughout  the  entire  country  of  comprehensive  programs 
for  meeting  the  msdlral  and  social  needs  of  these  most  appealing 
children,  numbering,  tt  to  eetlmated.  from  300.000  to  500.000.  llie 
heart  of  the  program  to  rqtreaented  by  Its  provisions  for  medical, 
corgleal.  and  hoopltal  care,  but  It  to  being  related  to  the  general 
pubUo-health  and  sodal-woi^  services,  especially  in  their  preven- 
tive Mid  community  aapects.  Like  the  maternal-  and  child-health 
program,  the  cooperative  activities  for  crippled  children  afford  a 
urge  field  for  derdoplng  sound  relatlonshlpe  between  the  private 
practttlaner  and  the  puhlle  administrator. 

The  objective  at  the  third  part  of  the  program  coming  luder 
the  Children's  Bureau  to  to  make  available  understanding  and  wise 
aoelal  treatment  for  the  ehlld  tn  the  rural  canununity  <»■  small 
town  who  to  ooofrantad  with  problems  too  great  for  him  or  hto 
famUy  to  solve  unaided.  Already  some  380  child-welfare  workers 
are  serving  local  communities,  cooperating  with  teachers,  health 
wvkcrs,  JudgeSk  relief  and  asstotsnre  workoa,  and  parents  In  deal- 
1M^  with  problems  of  ne^eet,  lUegltlmacy,  mental  deficiency,  and 
deUnqueBcy  that  have  long  been  overlooked.  Some  170  social 
I  on  the  stalBi  of  State  weUaze  departments  are  giving  ad- 
eoasalta&t,  and  supervisory  service  in  the  child-welfare 
Iha  response  to  the  practical  demonstrations  of  the 
intae  of  aoelal  asrvlee  m  theee  situations  on  the  part  of  publlo 
aAelals  and  the  lay  pubUe  to  most  encouraging.  One  of  the  chief 
tflSeattlsa  tn  thto,  aa  in  the  other  aspects  of  the  program,  to  the 
ttmltsd  suHdy  of  vorkars  with  tha  req:ulidte  training  and  eiqpo- 


rlence.  The  Btircau  of  Public  Assistance  of  the  Social  Security 
Board  and  the  Children's  Biireau  are  working  closely  together  in 
the  encouragement  of  unified  State  and  local  public-welfare  pro- 
grams under  competent  leadership,  and  are  emphasizing  the  lm« 
portance  of  maintaining  adequate  personnel  standards  and  pro- 
viding educational  opportunities  for  training  of  staff. 

The  special  and  general  advlaory  committees  in  session  yester- 
day and  today  after  reviewing  progress  reports  submitted  by  the 
staff  of  the  Children's  Bureau  found  that  unfavorable  conditions 
surrounding  maternity  and  early  infancy  remain  today  as  they 
were  30  years  ago,  urgently  in  need  of  courageous  and  constructive 
attack. 

During  the  past  30  years  the  maternal  death  rate  has  decreased 
but  little;  the  deaths  of  infants  under  1  month  of  life  but  little; 
and  If  we  consider  the  infant  deaths  during  the  first  week  or  the 
first  day,  we  find  that  essentially  no  decline  in  the  rates  has  taken 
place.  Reports  of  studies  of  maternal  deaths  indicate  that  half, 
and  perhaps  a  larger  proportion,  might  have  been  prevented  had 
care  been  really  adequate.  The  possibilities  of  saving  the  lives  of 
those  who  now  die  before  or  shortly  alter  birth  are  equally  great. 
These  facts  constitute  a  challenge  and  an  obligation  that  cannot 
longer  be  put  aside  or  evaded. 

Most  of  our  effort  in  this  country  has  been  directed  toward  jwo- 
vlding  facilities  for  prenatal  care.  In  cities  this  has  been  done 
reasonably  well,  and  in  some  places  provision  has  been  extended 
to  Include  nursing  care  at  time  of  delivery  when  requested  by  the 
physician  or  the  family.  In  rural  areas,  however,  facilities  for 
prenatal  care  are  still  far  from  adequate,  though  they  are  in- 
creasing steadily  under  the  new  State  plans;  postpartiun  care  by 
nurses  is  being  given  in  increasing  amounts,  but  it,  too,  is  far 
from  adequate.  Nursing  care  at  the  time  of  delivery  is  still  pro- 
vided so  seldom  in  rural  and  semlrural  areas  as  to  be  essentially 
lacking,  although  10  States  have  actually  begun  in  certain  areas 
demonstration  services  of  this  kind. 

For  about  10,000,000  of  our  i-ural  population  hospital  care  to 
entirely  inaccessible  when  It  comes  to  meeting  emergency  obstetrlo 
needs.  Moreover,  resoxirces  available  to  the  general  practitioner 
for  consultant  obstetric  or  pediatric  service  are  poorly  distributed 
In  rural  and  semlrural  areas  and  entirely  inaccessible  or  lacking  in 
many. 

A  quarter  of  a  million  women  were  delivered  last  year  by  so- 
called  mldwives,  and  we  all  know  the  utter  inadequacy  of  such 
aervice  unless  rendered  by  an  adequately  well -trained  group.  An 
unknown  number  of  women,  actually  probably  many  thousand  if 
we  take  the  number  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  as  a 
basic  figure,  have  no  recognized  attendant  at  time  of  delivery. 
Many  thousands  of  women  face  the  experience  of  childbirth  know- 
ing that  there  is  no  money  to  p>ay  for  medical  or  niurslng  care  for 
themselves  or  for  their  offspring. 

More  than  a  million  and  a  half  women  are  delivered  by  physi- 
cians, of  whom  many  are  well  trained  in  obstetrics  and  thoroughly 
understand  the  care  of  the  newborn,  but  many  have  graduated 
from  medical  school  with  only  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  obstetrics 
and  with  little  or  even  no  practical  clinical  experience.  F\uther- 
more,  we  provide  essentially  no  facilities  for  clinical  postgraduate 
work  In  these  fields.  Is  It  any  wonder  that  our  maternal  and 
neonatal  mortality  rates  are  still  so  high? 

The  need  has  been  established  fully  for  providing  medical  and 
nursing  care  during  the  maternity  period  for  mothers  for  whom 
adequate  care  cannot  be  provided  at  family  expense;  for  consult- 
ant obstetric  and  pediatric  service;  for  emergency  hospitalization; 
and  for  opportunities  for  postgraduate  training  for  physicians  and 
nurses  in  attendance  at  childbirth.  It  is  known  that  the  exten- 
sion of  facilities  of  this  kind  will  save  many  thousands  of  lives. 
The  general  advisory  conunittee  in  action  today  reccmunended 
the  extension  of  the  maternal  and  child  health  work,  especially 
in  rural  areas  and  in  areas  svifferlng  from  severe  economic  distress 
through  Federal  cooperation  with  the  States  under  title  V,  part  1, 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  These  recommendations  provide  tot 
increased  maternity  care  and  care  of  the  newborn  and  for  a  pro- 
gram of  educationtd  training  In  these  fields  for  physicians  and 
nurses.  In  these  undertakings  medical  practice,  public  adminis- 
tration, the  lay  public,  and  parents  themselves  can  l>e  united  in 
a  great  common  iindertaking.  In  which  the  interests  of  all  can  be 
/^duly  protected. 

"  To  the  Children's  Bvu«au  we  bring  a  challenge  for  leadership. 
In  its  fulfillment  we  pledge  ovir  earnest  support. 


The  Supreme  Court  and  the  South 
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HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OF  MISSOUBI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  AvrU  19. 1937 
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KDITOBIAL  FROM  THE   ARKANSAS  OAZSm 


Mr.  CLARBL    Sir.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccobo  a  very. 


illuminating  editcrial  fh)m  the  Arkansas  Gaaette  of  April 
11,  1937.  on  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  South. 

There  being  ik>  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rzcokd.  as  follows: 

[From  ttie  Arkansas  Gazette,  Little  Rock.  Apr.  11,  1037) 

THS  SUPaSMZ  COUBT  AND  THB  SOUTH 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statea  has  been  ttae  esTlor 
of  the  South.  In  times  of  sectional  bitterness  bom  of  the  Civii 
War,  when  the  constitutional  rlgbts  and  liberties  and  pciTilsgee 
of  southern  people  were  marked  for  destructloQ  by  men  who  held 
the  legislative  power  of  the  Federal  Oovemme&t  in  their  bands, 
the  Supreme  Court  stood  firm  against  partisan  passion  and  ta- 
fiezlble  against  tengeaoce. 

It  was  to  those  tlmee  and  to  laws  passed  by  a  Coagnas  wtaoee 
masters  were  Thaddeus  Stevens  and  men  who  Jotaed  with  him  to 
treat  the  Sotithem  Stsites  as  "conquoed  pKndneee"  that  Senator 
Carter  Oless  referred  when  be  eald  the  Bupteiut  Court  "saved  tlM 
dvUlzation  at  the  Sotith'*,  and  saved  the  people  eC  tbe  Soutb 
from  anardiy  and  ruin  durliag  a  period  of  *\mq)eakable  oatrages." 

Horace  Oreeley,  editor  of  the  New  Tork  Trtbuae  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Bq>ubllcaa  Party,  wrote  of  the  q>tnt  pievalllng 
ta  a  OangresB  ttiat  was  soosi  to  Inipserh  and  try  the  Prssldsttt  of 
the  United  Stetss  as  a  southern  wfmpthiam: 

"Xtatt&y  and  malignant  partisaasblp  began  to  demand,  as  neces- 
sary to  the  poMle  welfare,  measures  which  were  only  needful  for 
the  maltenanee  of  uaworthy  er  oosruipt  men  la  power.  Of  theee 
awasures  the  Baforoemeat  Act  was  one  of  the  nxist  odious.  Ua* 
der  It.  shameful  abuses  have  been  perpetrated." 

In  sodi  a  Ceogrcss,  whsre  the  South  had  oo  real  repteemtsttion. 
the  various  recaastraettoo  aad  safcreeaMat  laws  were  passed.  If 
thoee  lawB  had  worked  so  tbair  authors  latended  them  to  wock,  no 
Biaa  Identlted  as  a  fonaer  "rebel"  would  have  been  safe  from 
sununary  arrest  and  trial  by  a  military  eourt,  or  from  eoaflaeatioa 
at  his  piopstty  at  ttie  potat  of  the  bayeaet.  tlo  white  man  who 
had  '*si4>porte«l,  aktod,  or  favored  by  set  or  word  the  caose  of  the 
Ooafederacy"  ccald  have  held  a  public  oOee,  preached  from  a  pul- 
pit, or  practiced  law  or  oertaia  other  professions.  The  commingling 
of  the  raoee  tn  hotels,  reetsurants,  coaveyanees,  and  other  puMic 
■ad  sendpublle  places  would  have  been  erdalaed  by  Federal  law. 
FoUtleal  power  would  nave  passed  aomlaally  to  massts  of  newly 
freed  and  enfraachleed  Negroes  aad  actually  to  military  mlets  and 
*^earpetbagger"  dvfl  authorities.  It  was  the  unconcealed  puzpoae 
of  the  radical  reeoastruetlOBlsts  to  keep  the  South  tn  subjeettoa 
by  means  of  the  Negro  vote  aad  the  dealal  of  saffnge  to  the  buQc 
of  the  aiklt*  p<9Ulation. 

But  by  a  great  series  of  decisions  beginning  in  1806  the  Supreme 
Court  gave  the  South  the  protection  of  the  Constitution. 

Fbst  came  the  refstaMlwtitng  of  dvU  liberties  In  the  South.  &i 
the  Mffligan  ease  ttie  Oupttme  Court  ruled  that  neither  President 
nor  Oonifrees  had  power  to  eet  up  military  tribunali  to  try  ctvlUaas 
eseept  in  an  actual  theat«>  of  war  where  the  dvtl  courts  were  not 
open.  So  was  remofed  the  threat  at  suauamry  arrest  and  trial  by 
military  ooauaisslons  la  time  at  peace,  aad  wtth  tt  the  threat  of 
confiscation  of  property.  (It  was  the  Supreme  Court  which  re- 
stored to  the  heirs  of  Oen.  Robert  B.  Lee  the  Arlington  estate,  which 
the  Ooverament  had  seized  without  compensation  and  was  holding 
with  a  military  garrlsoD.) 

In  the  Garland  case — truuglit  by  Angustua  H.  Garland,  of 
Arkansas,  later  Grover  Cleveland's  Attorney  General — the  Siqireme 
Covirt  not  only  struck  down  as  imconstitutlanal  the  "test  oath" 
which  would  have  barred  southern  lawyers  from  a|q)earing  In  Fed- 
eral courts  but  In  practical  effect  ruled  out  all  laws  directed  at 
former  Confederates  that  might  partake  of  the  nature  of  bUls  of 
attainder  or  ez-post-facto  laws  or  general  proscriptions. 

Hie  violence  done  to  the  purpoees  of  the  South's  oppressors  eaa 
best  be  measured  by  the  violence  of  their  resentment.  A  storm  of 
invective  and  denunciation  broke  out.  Tbe  Supreme  Covirt  "bad 
made  itself  the  support  of  the  advocates  of  the  rebellion"  and  had 
furnished  "a  secure  shelter  lor  treason,  vanqxilshed  on  the  battle- 
field." It  had  vmdertaken  to  "destroy  the  congressional  plan  for 
reconstructian."  It  had  "rendered  the  Freedman's  Bureau  and 
Civil  Rights  Acts  a  nuUlty."  Tlie  decisions  were  "forerunner  to  a 
defeat  of  Republican  ascendancy  and  a  restoration  of  southern 
domination."  "Verbose  sophistries"  bad  been  \ised  in  the  opinions 
"to  conceal  Iniquitous  doc^xlnes." 

After  the  decisions  that  thus  reafflrmad  personal  rights  and 
immunities  came  decisions  that  reafllnned  and  restored  the  rights 
and  Institutions  of  self-government.  In  the  eight  Civil  Rights 
cases  passed  on  between  1875  and  1884  the  Suprane  Court  built  up 
the  broad  principle  that  Congress  cannot  go  into  the  '*^'"**«''  of 
State  and  local  government  and  lay  down  rules  for  ths  conduct  of • 
individuals  toward  each  other.  In  particular,  this  series  of  deci- 
sions made  It  pbasltile  for  the  former  Confederate  Statea  to  eolve 
their  own  peculiar  problenw  of  suffrage  aad  racial  relations  accord- 
ing to  their  own  best  lights  and  conscience. 

It  may  seem  that  perscoal  criticism  of  the  preeent  SuprcaM 
Court  has  gone  to  great  lengths.  But  after  the  MMHe^n  ai^ 
Garland  decialons  the  Justices — five  of  them  Ri^wbilcans  m>- 
polnted  by  President  Linecln — were  assailed  as  "Rebel  hircliz^s", 
as  "traitors",  as  betrayers  of  the  "great  revc^utkm",  aad  enemicc 
of  the  "sacred  himian  rights"  of  millions  of  freedmen.  The  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  were  "antediluviaa  fudges",  "old  fossils", 
and  "nine  old  superior  pettifoggers." 

Nor  did  reconstruction  ist  anger  find  Its  vent  la  lavective  alone. 
Measiu«  after  meastire  was  introduced  in  Congress,  along  the  line 
of  the  present  proposals  for  6-8  or  7-2  decisions,  to  restrict  the 
Court's  power  of  review  over  acts  of  Congresa.    Other  bills  sought 


to  deny  tho  Otmrt  any  power  of  review  whatsoever  over  kglslation 
dealing  with  the  defeated  Smith.  Violent  thotigh  Its  anti-Supreme 
Court  feeling  was.  Congress  drew  back  from  such  direct  assaults 
on  the  Judicial  braaeh  of  the  Qovemaient.  But  to  avert  an  almost 
certain  invalidation  of  the  reconstruction  acts  as  a  whole,  it  went 
to  the  length  at  repealing  a  statute  under  which  a  case  whose  out- 
come waa  feared  had  come  xxfi  to  the  Supreoae  Court  for  review. 

Fortimately  for  the  South,  the  oas  proposal  asrloasly  made  to 
enlarge  the  Court's  membership  was  so  strongly  opposed  by  both 
Republicans  aad  Democrats  in  the  North  ss  a  scheme  to  pack  the 
Court  that  it  was  quickly  dropped. 

In  those  dark  days  no  voloes  in  the  South  made  protest  against 
Invalidation  of  acts  of  Congress  that  were  found  tn  coolllct  with 
the  Constitution.  There  waa  ao  talk  of  the  Supreme  Coiurt'a 
"usurping  power."  The  Justices  were  not  oallad  doddering  old 
men  who  should  be  shoved  off  the  bench .  There  wm  ao  coadeai- 
natlon  of  6-to-4  decisions  as  something  essentially  unsouad  and 
Intolerable. 

And  yet  the  Supreme  Court  did  aot  seek  to  BuAe  Itself  the  spe- 
cial ehampiffMri  of  the  Sooth  or  to  show  special  faarar  to  the  Sootta. 
The  Supreme  Court  saved  the  South  becauee  Ik 
stitutioo. 


jTim  CrVAn  DclcffAtiofi 


EXITNSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  GIBSON 

OF  VXaif  GMT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mondag.  April  19, 1937 


ABTICLC  FROM  THE  PHnJFPINS-AMBRICAN  AOVOCATS 


ICr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  President,  two  luembeis  of  the  AMmrj 
congress  at  Qxam  are  in  Washington  at  the  laiseiit  Ume, 
representlnc  the  people  of  that  island  and  asking  for  tha 
same  grant  of  dHamshlp  as  has  been  giTcn  to  other  island 
dependencies  and  l^rritories  of  the  American  Nation.  TUs 
commission  is  financed  largely  by  tha  school  children  of 
Gtiam. 

Recently  an  article  appeared  in  the  Phiitppine-Amerieaii 
Advocate  relative  to  these  repreaentattvea.  I  adc  unani- 
mous eonaeni  that  a  portton  of  that  articla  be  hwprtfd  in 
the  CoNauBmoRAL  Racoas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  lefeiied  to  waa 
ordered  to  ba  printed  in  the  Ricoaa,  as  follows: 

{From  the  FhfUppfae-Amertcan  Advocate  for  Apm-^iay  lt37) 

THB  eUAM  DKLBQAXIOa 

Wltbottt  flaaf aza  aad  ballyhoo  such  as  often  atteadli^  PhUlp. 
plae  dslegstlone  to  the  Uaited  Statee  the  two  able  aad  bdlUaaa 
mlssiaskers  of  Oussa.  B.  J.  Bordello  aad  F.  B.  Laoa  Ouarrvo  aow 
la  Washington  oa  a  mission  of  state,  are  what  you  laay  eaU.  hx 
the  parlanoe  of  everyday  Amertcaae.  fast  wukars.  Wlthla  a  mooth 
stDd  rdiymg  pcindpaUy  upon  their  own  petsoaal  cachequets  aad 
such  penny  oontribatlona  tbs  sduiai  ehlldrsn  of  their  Island 
hoBie  could  aflord  to  giva,  theee  truly  humble,  laodaet  but  aa 
capable  aad  dynaiale  slstssmin  aa  any  to  be  fouad  anywhere, 
have  anmmplkihed  more  for  their  ooia^ry^  cause  la  a  oon^wra- 
tiveiy  short  tints  than  aay  other  Insular  bsIssIob  that  firam  ttane 
to  tiaie  and  again,  aad  again  baa  come  to 
Two  blUs  already  introduced  in  Congrses  Is  their  reeord  to 
Soiators  TraoMa  and  Obsow  aad  Bspwaentstlve  Bocuisa 
have  oOcred  bOU  which  would  ooafer  United  Stafeas 
to  inhabitants  of  these  tiny  atolls  of  the  Pacific.  A 
aentlaksat  oa  Ci^ttril  HIM  reveals  that  theee  bllla  are  sssttiiH  of 
early  passage. 

The  Ouaaa  driegatkai  la  able  to  aecoripllsh  such  aa  nahellcr- 
abie  legislative  feat  without  iceortlag  to  pompous  stats  halla  aad 
dinners,  baaqaets,  teas,  aad  reeeptlons  la  hoaor  of 
dJgnitwies  and  dietiagalshed  leglslataes.  They  are 
theee  two  Ouaaa  delegstes.  Tlsey  waaM.  UU 
heace.  they  raannt  afford  to  dsBslaate 
Nation's  press.  No  personal  guards  tn  the  persoaa  of 
eralsy  majors,  sad  amy  raptalas.  nor  deteetlfea  lEalllag  ttidr  rety 
steps,  nor  a  retinue  of  phj^cians,  **■*«»*«—»  aafslanto,  and 
aots;  not  even  a  cook  with  thaai.  In  j^ada.  thsy  4m  aot 
aay  excess  baggage  banging  areamd  their  aeelEs  to  gtia  tbam 
They  do  not  have  for  their  headqoarten  suites  at  glided  xaoaaa  la 
eadxialve  hotels  tn  New  Tetk  and  Wsshlngtnn;  Jast  a  voeaa  or 
two  la  a  plam.  modest  Aaierlcaa  hoona  la  a  t^leal  asetkm  at 
metropolitaa  Wasbiagtoa.  Vstily  they  deipend  aoliiy  upoai  the 
mttits  of  their  case  aad  tke  Innate  sssiaB  at  itlus  ef  their  faUoar 


Guam  is  poor,  ladeedl    But  she  Is  rich  In  men  snd  women  with 
grsat  and  noble  eouls.    May  we  wish  for  her  seU-eacrlflelng 
In  Washington  sucoeas  In  their  national  aqplzmtlona. 


fiCfi 


APPP.TsimY  TO  TTTR  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


ATiTini 


kTnT>T?ociTr\XT  AT    vi"i:»r«r\T»T% 
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In  thlBt  m  in  th*  otbcr 


^  X  coxucxAv, 


at  tliB  program,  u  th*  I 
with  ttM  nqulBtt*  trftlning  and  ei^*-  |  that  there  be  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcoid  a  very. 


>««ivb   tiun 


Covirt'8  power  of  reyiew  over  acts  of  CongreaB.    OUxer  biUa  aougbt 


Bx«»»  Buu  uwtnv  i,mi».     assy    wv  wisu  ftur  ua 

In  Waahlngton  rocCMB  In  their  national  aspirations. 
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Reorganization  of  Federal  Judiciary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  AprU  19, 1937 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BT  DR.  CHARLES  BKARD  ON  MARCH  29,  1937 

Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Racou  an  address 
deUvered  over  the  radio  in  New  York  City  by  Dr.  Charles 
Beard  and  having  relation  to  the  proposal  to  reorganize  the 
Federal  Judiciary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

It  U  never  helpful  In  a  controversy  over  a  public  policy  to  call 
one  aiMH**^  name*.  Everybody  is  entitled  to  hla  opinions,  but 
opinions  are  not  facts.  In  every  debate  it  Is  Important  to  separate 
opinions  from  facts,  so  before  expressing  my  opinions  I  am  going 
to  present  certain  facts  which  are  beyond  dispute.  I  believe  that 
thrm^  are  facts  which  everybody  ought  to  take  into  accoiint  before 
mfffciTig  up  bis  mind  on  President  Roosevelt's  plan  for  reorgan- 
ising the  Judiciary. 

The  first  fact  is  that  Ooogreas  has  the  constitutional  right  to 
alter  by  law  the  number  of  Supreme  Court  Jvistlces.  The  number 
la  not  fixed  by  the  Constitution.    It  must  be  fixed  by  act  of  Con- 

S!ss.  The  present  niunber,  nine,  is  not  a  sacred  nxunber.  It 
iq;>ens  to  be  the  number  which  Congress  fixed  the  last  time  it 
changed  the  number  of  Supreme  Court  Jxistices.  So  let  us  get  this 
straight.  The  President's  plan  laid  before  Congress  is  a  cozkstitU- 
tlonM^  plan.  It  squares  with  the  letter  of  the  Constitution.  No- 
body vrtko  sticks  to  the  truth  can  deny  that  fact.  The  President 
has  not  a^ed  Congress  to  violate  the  Constitution.  He  has  pro- 
posed that  Congress  exercise  a  power  vested  in  it  by  the  Constitu- 
tton.  It  Is.  therefore,  not  in  accord  with  facts,  to  say,  as  some 
have  said,  that  tbs  President  is  flouting  the  Constitution.  His 
proposal  U  authorised  by  the  Constitution. 

The  second  fact  is  that  Congress  has  changed  the  number  of 
Supreme  Court  Justices  several  times  since  the  Court  was  first 
sstahllahed.  It  has  increased  the  number.  It  has  reduced  the 
number.  On  at  least  three  occsslons,  all  tmder  the  axispicea  of 
the  Republican  ^ffty.  Congress  has  changed  the  nxmiber  of  Jus- 
tices for  the  known  purpose  of  aXfeettng  the  decisions  and  policies 
or  the  Court.  In  m*fc^<"g  these  changes  the  Republicans  did  not 
violate  the  Constitution.  They  did  not  destroy  the  Constitution. 
The  country  did  not  go  to  pieces.  In  the  light  of  that  experience 
we  may  venture  the  opinion  that  the  Constltutlcm.  the  Court,  aiut 
the  country  win  not  be  ruined  II  Congress  Increases  the  number 
of  Justices  In  1937. 

The  third  fact  whl^  Z  wish  to  present  Is  that  ths  Supreme  Court 
Is  not  the  only  guardian  of  the  Constitution  in  the  United  States. 
Ikkdeed.  the  Constitution  does  not  expressly  confer  upon  the  Su- 
prems  Court  the  powo-  to  declars  sets  ai  Congress  unconstitutional 
and  void.  That  power  the  Court  Itself  has  read  into  the  Constitu- 
tion. Even  If  we  admit  that  ths  Ooort  was  rtght  in  so  inter- 
prstlng  Its  powers,  still  we  are  compiled  to  admit  that  the  Court 
Is  -  not  ths  sols  guardian  of  ths  Constitution.  The  President. 
congress,  and  all  At"*^***"  dtlaens  are  bound  to  guard  and  uphold 
the  constitution  as  they  know  It  and  understand  It.  If  they  believe 
that  the  Supreme  Court  by  Its  decisions  has  misinterpreted  the 
OonsUtatlon,  they  have  the  right  and  the  duty  to  exercise  con- 
stitutional powers  to  bring  the  Court  back  within  the  Constltu- 
tton.  And  tnereaslng  ths  number  of  Justloes  Is  one  of  the  constitu- 
tional ways  of  aeoompUshlng  this  end.  So  let  us  get  this  straight. 
too:  Ths  Supreme  Court  Is  not  the  sOle  guardian  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  fourth  fact  beyond  dispute  la  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
Itsdf  more  than  once  violated  the  Ocmstltution,  or  misinterpreted 
the  Coostltatlon — which  Is  the  same  thing  In  other  words.  Proof 
at  thls^iemment  lies  In  tbs  fact  that  ths  Court  has  mcve  than 
once  leversed  Its  own  interpretation  at  the  Constitution.  Par  ex- 
ample, take  the  Legal  Iteder  eases.  In  the  first  case  the  Supreme 
Court  dedarsd  unconstitutional  a  part  of  an  act  of  Congress 
*Tm1i*g  papsr  mousy.  Then  President  Grant  ^pointed  two  new 
Jostlces  known  to  be  oa  the  other  side  at  the  fence.  About  a  year 
later  the  Siqireme  Court  reverssd  tts^  and  declared  ths  same  act 
at  Ooogreas  to  be  eoostlttttlonal. 

nmi.  take  the  Xneome  Tax  cases.  At  flzat  ths  Supreme  Court 
nphalil  as  valid  and  constitutional  an  act  at  Congress  levying  taxes 
OB  inr'n'tf  la  IMS  it  rsverssd  ttseU  and  declared  an  mcame  tax 
lavalM  and  not  warranted  by  ths  Oonstttutlon.  This  very  di^  the 
Court  leversed  two  optnftone— one  less  than  1  year  old.  To  put  ths 
mattsr  tn  anotttsr  way.  the  Buprems  Ooort  has  said  on  ons 
r^-^tVi  that  ths  flieielHiilifi  meant  ons  thing  and  then  reversed 
ttnlf  and  mU  that  the  OBBStltutton  mesnt  the  opposite.    MMr. 


two  oppoeltes  cannot  both  be  right.  We  are  bound  to  conclude 
that  the  Court  misread  or  violated  the  Constitution  in  the  first 
case  or  in  the  second  case,  and  citizens  may  take  their  choice. 

The  fifth  fact  is  that  Congress  and  the  President  have  more  than 
once  sought  to  bring  the  Supreme  Court  back  within  the  Consti- 
tution as  they  were  given  to  see  It.  In  one  case  Congress  and  the 
President  simply  defied  the  Court.  In  1857  the  Supreme  Coxirt 
declared  that  Congress  has  no  power  under  the  Constitution  to 
abolish  slavery  In  the  Territories  of  the  United  States.  A  few 
years  later  Congress  passed  and  President  Lincoln  signed  a  bill 
abolishing  slavery  in  the  Territories  in  spite  of  the  Court's  opinion. 
In  the  Legal  Tender  cases,  to  whlcti  reference  has  just  been 
made.  President  Grant  believed  that  the  Legal  Tender  Act  was 
ccmstitutlonal.  He  appointed  two  new  Justices  who  believed  that 
It  was  constitutional.  And  about  a  year  later  the  Supreme  Court 
came  back  within  the  Constitution,  as  President  Grant  under- 
stood it,  by  reversing  its  earlier  decision.  The  country  did  not 
go  to  pieces  as  a  result  of  these  actions.  The  country,  the  Consti- 
tution, and  the  Supreme  Court  remained.  And,  in  truth,  most 
people  now  believe  that  Congress  and  the  President  were  right  in 
both  these  Instances — right  in  enforcing  their  views  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  against  the  Court. 

The  sixth  fact  is  that  Presidents  have  nominated  and  the  Sen- 
ate has  confirmed  men  as  Justloes  of  the  Supreme  Court  with  full 
knowledge  that  the  new  Justices  would  help  reverse  previous 
opinions  or  policies  of  the  Court.  When  President  Grant  nmni- 
nated  two  Justices  tie  knew — and  said  he  knew — that  they  were 
on  his  side  of  the  fence  in  a  dispute  with  the  Coxirt;  Indeed,  both 
Justices  voted  to  reverse  the  decision  made  by  the  Court  in  the 
first  Legal  Tender  case. 

The  seventh  fact  is  that  it  would  be  absurd  for  a  President  to 
nominate  for  the  Supreme  Bench,  and  for  his  supporters  in  the 
Senate  to  confirm,  men  known  to  be  opposed  to  their  views  of  the 
Constitution.  We  have  a  right  to  suppose  that  the  President  and 
his  supporters  are  as  honest  as  their  opponents.  We  have  a  right 
to  suppose  that  they  believe  their  policies  to  be  constitutional  and 
good  for  the  country.  It  would  be  ridiculous  for  them  to  appoint 
Justices  who  l>eUeved  their  policies  unconstitutional.  They  nev^ 
have  done  it,  and  it  \s  safe  to  say  that  they  never  will. 

Every  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  except  one.  has  be- 
longed to  the  party  of  the  President  who  nominated  him.  John 
Manihall  was  a  Federalist  politician  and  officeholder  before  he 
was  made  Chief  Justice  by  a  Federalist  President.  Joiin  Adam& 
Chief  Justice  Taney  was  a  Jacksonian  Democrat,  politician,  and 
ofllceholder  before  he  was  elevated  to  the  bench.  Chief  Justice 
Taft  had  been  elected  President  on  the  Republican  ticket,  and 
then  defeated  for  re-election,  before  the  Republican  President, 
Harding,  nominat«d  him  for  the  Supreme  Bench.  Anybody  fa- 
mlliiu'  with  the  history  of  the  United  States  can  fill  out  the  record. 
All  this  Is  right  and  proper.  There  is  no  ground  for  quarrelling 
with  a  President  and  Members  of  Congress  who  want  to  have 
their  views  of  the  Constitution  upheld  by  the  Justices  appointed 
during  their  tenure  of  power.  Such  Justices,  to  be  sure,  may 
disappoint  them  in  some  cases,  but  in  the  main  the  Justices  fol- 
low the  views  of  the  party  with  which  they  have  been  *<""«fawl 
or  at  least  one  wing  of  the  party. 

The  eighth  fact  is  that  only  once  in  150  years  has  a  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  against  an  act  of  Congress  been  reversed 
by  constitutional  amendment.  If  the  conduct  of  Presidents  and 
Congresses  is  any  guide,  if  experience  is  any  guide,  then  it  is  not 
correct  to  say  that  the  "natural",  "right",  "normal",  or  "demo- 
cratic" way  of  overcoming  an  adverse  decision  by  the  Court  is  to 
resort  to  a  constitutional  amendment.  Where  reversal  has  been 
deemed  right  and  proper  by  Congress  and  the  President,  other 
methods  have  been  chosen,  except  in  one  single  case,  ever  since  the 
Constitution  was  adopted. 

The  exception  was  the  income-tax  decision  of  the  Court  in  1895. 
In  that  case  the  Court  declared  the  income-tax  law  of  1894  to  be 
unconstitutional,  althovigh  it  had  previously  declared  such  a 
tax  to  be  constitutional.  Immediately  a  storm  of  criticism  broke 
over  the  action  of  the  Court.  Several  years  later.  Members  of 
C<mgres8.  including  Senator  Borah,  proposed  to  enact  a  new 
income-tax  law  in  spite  of  the  adverse  decision  of  the  Court,  and 
to  resubmit  the  issue  to  the  Court,  with  a  tacit  invitation  to  re- 
verse itself  again.  This  proposal  was  staved  off.  mainly  under  the 
leadership  of  men  who  did  not  want  an  Income  tax  at  all,  and  a 
constitutional  amendment  was  submitted  to  the  coimtry.  It  was 
ratified  in  1913,  that  is  18  years  after  the  Supreme  Court  declared 
the  law  of  1894  null  and  void.  This  is  the  only  case  in  150  years 
in  which  a  decision  of  the  Court  against  Congress  has  been  re- 
versed by  resort  to  a  constitutional  amendment. 

It  seems  to  me  in  accord  with  the  facts,  therefore,  to  say  that 
the  normal  way  to  overcome  adverse  decisions  against  Congress  is 
not  to  resort  to  an  amendment,  to  tinker  with  the  Constitution, 
every  time  a  case  arises.  The  American  way  in  general  practice  Is 
to  use  other  means — that  is,  to  change  the  number  of  Judges,  to 
appoint  the  right  kind  of  Judges,  and  to  resubmit  issues  to  the 
Court  for  reconsideration.  No  way  is  absolutely  secure,  but  cer- 
tainly the  adoption  of  an  amendment  is  no  guaranty  that  public 
purposes  will  be  realized,  for  the  Supreme  Court  may  riddle  the 
new  amendment  by  adverse  decisions  as  soon  as  Congress  acts 
vmder  it.  A  good  example  is  the  Judicial  defiance  of  the  plain 
and  express  words  of  the  income-tax  amendment,  adopted  after 
18  long  years  of  agitation  and  discussion. 

Ihe  ninth  fact  is  that  the  process  of  amending  the  Constitution 
Is  not  democratic  in  nature.  An  amendment  requires  a  two-thirds 
TOts  In  Congress  and  the  approval  of  three-fourths  of  the  States. 
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Row  VBoder  this  nlle  18  States  may  defeat  an  amendment  desired 
by  85  States.  Under  this  rule  lees  than  6  percent  of  the  pet^le 
of  the  United  States,  scattered  azoong  13  States,  may  defeat  the 
ovenrttelmlng  majority  of  the  people  of  the  country.  Under  this 
rule,  opposition  interests  can  coucentrste  their  fire  and  their 
money  on  13  of  the  smallest  States  in  the  Unkm.  This  Is  Just 
what  the  real  opponents  of  New  Deal  policies  want  done  now. 
and  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  those  policies.  Is  this  what  the 
people  voted  for  Isst  November? 

The  tenth  fact  is  that  Congress  has  the  same  right  as  the 
Si^jreme  Court  to  be  coturageous  and  Independent,  ff  Congress 
believes,  with  leading  students  of  constitutional  law.  If  Confess 
agrees  with  four  of  the  Supreme  Court  Justless  that  live  at  the 
Justloes  have  misread.  misinterpreCed.  and  In  substanos  violated 
the  Constitution,  then  Congress  has  the  civic  and  moral  obllga- 
Uoa  to  bring  the  Court  liack  within  the  Oonstttatlon.  U  It  so 
beeves.  Congress  Is  bound  by  oath  of  oAee  to  do  this  very  thing. 
And  cttiaens  who  believe  In  the  neeesslty  oC  legkflatfcm  dealing 
with  agrlcultars.  unemployment,  industry,  soelal  seoortty.  sad 
natural  resources  now  have  a  right  to  expect  Congress  to  do  this 
very  thing. 


BeoTsanizatioii  of  Federal  Jadiciaiy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROYAL  S.  COPELAND 

OF  NSW  TOBX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  AprU  19, 1937 


STATEUSNT  BT  DiB.  NICHOLAS  ICOBRAT  BUTLSR 


Mr.  COPELAND.  ISr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  coq- 
sent  to  bave  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Racou  an 
article  from  the  New  Torlc  Herald  Tribune  of  this  momlns, 
embodying  a  statement  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  on 
the  iMwposal  to  enlarge  the  Supreme  Court. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statemoit  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rxooio,  as  follows: 

[Rom  the  New  Tock  Herald  Tklhune  of  Apr.  IS.  uni 

BTTLBS     DSNUB     VOTS    JUM'lT'nSS     OOOKT    CRSWIiB      SMViaiOMS 

stsucTiow  or  BntCH  xr  Jtnosrs  Abb  Pxcksd  Bbcausb  or  Vtews 


Dr.  Nlchdlas  Murray  Butler,  president  of  Columbia  Uhlvezslty. 
tn  a  statement  Issued  yesterday  on  the  President's  Supreme  Court 
plan,  chsrged  that  public  opinion  as  expressed  in  the  last  dec- 
Uon  did  not  Justify  the  President  In  "depriving  the  Judicial  de- 
partment of  the  Government  of  Its  power  to  Interpret  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Government  Itself. " 

The  contention  that  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  loses  his  power  of 
public  service  with  the  passing  years  was  attacked  by  Dr.  Butler 
■8  absurd.  He  envisioned  the  destruction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
■B  a  Court  tf  Justloes  were  selected  because  of  their  views  Tq>on 
q;oMtlons  which  may  come  before  them  for  decision. 

Or.  Butler  also  asserted  that  the  proposal  to  require  more  than 
a  majority  vote  to  declare  an  act  unconstitutional  "means  the 
irank  establishment  of  minarlty  rule." 

Dr.  Butler's  statement  toUowt: 

"Ihe  Nation-wide  discussion  as  to  the  propased  legislation  m 
reference  to  the  United  States  Suprane  Ocnirt.  for  whldi  the 
President  has  unf ortunateiy  mads  himself  responsible,  has  once 
more  made  It  plain  that  the  American  people  are  profoundly 
Interested  In  the  preservation  and  proteetloa  of  those  funda- 
mental principles  of  sodsl.  eoonomle.  and  poUtlcsl  order  upon 
which  their  Government  Is  built.  Only  once  before  in  our  Na- 
tion's history  have  the  people  been  so  deeply  stirred  as  they 
have  been  by  this  proposal,  and  that  was  when.  In  IMO-Sl.  the 
attempt  was  made  to  dlsrtq;>t  the  Pederal  Oovemment  by 
aecesslon. 

"The  questions  now  Involved  rlss  above  party  dlfferenees  or 
Interests,  as  weU  as  above  personal  loyaltlea,  and  must  be  looked 
straight  In  the  taoe  becauss  of  their  fundamental  hnportanoe. 

"Of  the  ttirse  dqiwrtments  or  branaieB  of  the  Federal  Govetn- 
ment.  the  Judicial  power,  as  vested  In  one  Supreme  Court  and  tn 
such  inferior  courts  as  the  Cbngreas  msy  from  time  to  time  ordain 
and  establish.  Is  the  only  representative  wlilch  the  American 
pec^de  have  to  which  they  may  turn  for  the  proteetloo  of  the 
underlying  principles  of  their  Gofemment.  Ttie  Supreme  Ooort 
has  no  ooDcsm  with  the  wisdom  or  tmwlsdom  of  either  a  gtven 
administrative  poUcy  or  of  a  given  legialattve  est. 
war  osBW  or  ambmumkht 

*Tt  is  etflsd  vpon  to  do  toot  one  tiling  In  respect  to  Bctlon  taken 
by  the  other  departments  of  the  Government,  and  that  Is  to  dster- 
mine  wliethsr  or  not  such  acts,  if  challenged,  are  coneonant  with 
the  prtndplee  apm  which  the  Gosemmsnt  Itself  ceets.  If  sudk 
acts  are  not  consonant  with  these  princ^tles  as  written  Into  the 


redtnl  Constltatlan.  then  tliey  must  be  set  aalds  ae  emtatOm  at  antf 
beyond  ttM  Umtts  of  power  set  by  the  OonstttutlDn.  If  the  psople 
of  the  united  States,  because  of  changed  otmdltione.  now  beUeve 
that  the  statemenS  of  their  fundaments  prtncipiee  Aould  be  ee 
altered  as  to  make  oonstitutlonal  enj  acts  that  are  now  iweiMS 
fully  ehaUsntsd.  then  the  way  Is  open  for  them  to  aaake  that  poe- 
stMe  by  ths  process  of  ooaetttottanal  amendment  wlilch  they  have 
reserved  to  themselves. 

"The  executive  department  of  the  Fsdsral  CtaeemmsBt  rsprs- 
ssnts  and  reflects  the  opinions  and  the  einotleaal  etate  of  tlie 
people  wlien  Isst  appsalsd  to  for  a  HatKm-wlds  emsnsMtnn  at 
optnmn.  The  President  Is  Juettfled  In  acting  or  endeavoring  to 
set  In  accordance  with  pubUc  oplnloa  ae  STpgiisBSd  aS  the  time  eC 
his  elecUon.  but  this  is  snnrwthii^  quite  dUtarast 
the  Jodldal  tfspaiUueut  at  the  Ouiennusat  at  Ms  power  to 
pret  the  fundamental  principles  of  ths  Government  Itself. 

"The  legislative  dspextment  of  the  Federal  Ooeemment  doss  not 
slvrays  represent  sober  and  rtlslntfrssted  public  opUUoa.  It  too 
trsqwently  reprssaats  and  rsflsets  the  current  epinfan  of  dlstrteta, 
of  Statss.  of  secticws,  of  organlMd  aslaorltlss,  at 
of  iotoblss.  and  of  qMdal  ssW  iertrlng  Interests.  Thne  and 
sgaln  most  important  matters  of  public  poUsy  watt  for 
QBtooehsd  by  ths  Ooogress  bccsnss  ttey  are  In  the  dsperal  publlo 
Interest  only  and  tiMrs  Is  no  fecial  group  or  lobby  %e  urgs 
upon  them. 


"Lst  thsrs  he  no  relsTsfrs  ahoat 
tlces  of  the  Supreme  Coi^t  of  the  United 
views  or  smipussd  views  190B  any  qosstUm  4 
which  may  oooke  bef  ors  tliem  for  dsclsiep  Is  to 
Ooort  of  the  Uhlted  Statss  as  a 


Tbaelset 

of  their 

of  quBstlons 

the  Supreme 

it 


adrtttlonsi  and  wholly  uiiiiiir»ewiy  Isglslatiiw  body. 

"Ths  proposal  that  in  ordsr  to  dsdare  a  given  policy  or  act 
ecoBtttuttonal  the  votes  of  mors  than  a  mere  acMtJofflty  of  the 
membership  of  the  United  States  Bupieine  Court  should  be  rs- 
qulred  means  the  frank  ertabllsliment  of  minortty  rale.  InsTesd 
of  ths  Judgment  of  S  out  of  •  Justloes  bsing  rsydied  to  pass 
upon  a  dlq>uted  question  of  oonstltnttonal  rights,  this  vital  Bsatter 
would  then  be  detennined  by  the  votes  sad  opintsns  of  thzes  or 
perhsps  sven  of  two  Justloes.  Tills  fact  needa  only  to  bs  statsd  te 
becooM  ridiculous.  It  would  be  Just  as  absurd  to  provide  that  no 
bui  should  pass  cither  the  Senate  or  tte  Hones  of  Bspresentatlvee 
by  the  vote  of  a  mere  majority  of  ttie  Mmibms  ef  that  body. 

"The  people  throngfaout  ttM  Nation  have  ralllsd  to  the  defeaee 
of  the  United  States  Suprenw  Court  and  of  all  that  for  wliich  It 
■tands.  If  tt  be  their  wish  and  purpose  to  alter  la  any  way  the 
preeent  constltatlanal  sqMesskm  of  their  fondamaatal  principles 
and  pOUelss.  the  door  to  orderly  and  reeeoned  amsndaient  stsnds 
wide  open. 

"Most  aboard  of  ants  the  hypothesis  that  a  Justlee  ef  ths  United 
Statss  Biqireflas  Court  loses  his  power  of  pubUe  ssrvlee  with  the 
passing  years.  Be  Is  mudi  mors  libsly  to  gain  power  bscauss  of 
wider  knowledge  and  stsadUy  growing  sxperienos.  and  hs  is  much 
more  likely  to  pass  from  otmssrvatlvn  to  UheraUam  In  his  views  of 
public  questions  than  to  move  In  the  contrary  dlieotlon.  It  would 
be  weU  for  some  of  our  fellow  dtlssns  to  Inform  thsmsslves  oon- 
oemlng  the  Judicial  carstf  of  John  Ifsrshall  and  of  (Nlver  Wendell 
Holmes.  Their  orderly  growth  was  Itsslf  the  fruit  of  wisdom  aad 
espertenoe." 


The  Supreme  Court 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  H.-VANDENBERG 

or  MICHIOAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THS  UNITED  STATES 

JfOMtay,  AprU  19, 1937 


RADIO    ADDHEBB   BT   HON.   HBNBT   CABOT  LQIXS,   JB.. 
MAflSACBUBKTTB,  OH  AFBIL  UL  IMT 


Mr.  VANDBNBERO.  Mr.  President,  tile  diAlliiguiafawi 
junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Lomb)  dellvcnd  m 
very  able  addreas  in  Boston  last  evening  on  ths  sobleet  of 
the  Soprcme  Ooort.  I  ask  that  the  addre»  maj  be  prtntod 
In  the  Appfndlx  of  the  Riooao. 

niere  being  no  objeetian,  the  addrcig  was  orderad  to  be 
printed  tai  ttw  Rboskd,  as  f oOowa: 

icy  f eUow  dttBsns.  let  us  talk  tonight  about  the  pending  pre- 
poeal  for  rsorganlBatloa  of  ths  Judiciary,  not  those  perts  rdatlng 
to  ths  lower  courts,  snne  of  which  I  approve,  bat  the  proposal 
to  enlargs  the  membership  of  ths  Supreme  Court  at  the  Uhlted 

It  Is  our  right  to  know  the  cosoplete  peeltloa  of  eur  pubUe 
servsnts  on  a  question  of  such  Importanee.  It  is  also  your  itgbt 
to  demand  of  ms  that  I  consider  such  a  question  rsspsctfuUy  and 


870 
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wtth  BO  rfnr  OB  tiM  iboUtm  of  tfaoat  «to  differ.  »  must  bo 
tt.Mt4ffi^  aolely  on  grounite  of  high  prtodirie,  without  •ay  legani 
whotOTor  to  DHiov  pwtlMJoah^t.  Pmrty  hM  a  useful  place  in  our 
■ntam  of  gofwiunent.  hot  every  pubUe  servant  mxist  remember 
that  when  he  has  takra  office  and  the  decUon  is  over  be  owes 
his  duty  to  every  ettlaen  and  not  to  any  V^i^voi  P»^  !>o^- 

Tbat  this  is  a  noiflparttaan  meesure  ff^^Wngly  plain.  There 
an  in  the  Senate  more  Democrats  oppoe^  *?JL^S  2S?^!^ 
BepubUeans.  «*  opposwl  by  Senator.  i^sup|«jedPr^ 
Booeevelt  and  Oaraer  and  Lemke  and  O'Brien.  It  is  opposed  oy 
■Qch  oncraeslve  RepubUeans  as  Senator  Blram  Johnson,  of  Call- 
f cmleT  and  Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho,  and  by  such  progreesive 
Demooate  ss  Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler,  of  ifontana.  and  Sen- 
ator Bdwaid  B.  Bwfte.  at  Bebnafca  If.  as  some  say.  it  U  "reac- 
tionary" tooppoM  this  procram.  tbm  the  word  -reactionary"  has 


'fniat  ti  the  erttleism  of  the  Supreme  Court?  What  were  tha 
waaoBS  flven  for  thia  attempt  to  aeiae  control  of  it?  

It  wae  atfoed  that  because  there  were  only  nine  Judges  ttwre 
was  tremendoiM  delay  In  getting  eaeea  decided.  Facts  were  pro- 
tfneed  and  It  wm  found  that  the  Court  wae  abceaet  of  Its  work. 
Tlien  this  arguinent  was  dienped.  

It  WM  aigood  that  the  Court  had  ^bueed  Ite  power  of  not 
The  faote  were  produced.    Then  this  srgu- 

It  waa  etated  that  there  was  precedent  in  the  past  for  such 
a  move,  that  other  rteeldents  had  done  tha  same  thing— careful 
iMserrti  has  dlspiufed  this  statement. 

It  WM  declared  that  a  man  past  70  wm  reactionary  and  uselen. 
mat  long  list  of  useful  and  Uberal-mmded  men,  aU  wdl  over 
70  voMBCf  age.  WM  brought  to  pubUe  attoition  and  no  longer 
do  we  hear  much  of  that  argUMnt.  indeed  the  truth  is  that 
we  need  not  pay  mtich  attention  to  the  question  of  how  aid 
•n  ye^  or  bow  young  in  years  a  man  may  be.  What  ommta 
IB  the  fclBd  of  man  be  la.  Ton  cannot  measure  a  man's  worth 
by  looking  at  Ms  birth  eertlfleate.  ^  «       ^, 

It  wtm  tBfenred  that  the  Court  stood  tn  the  way  of  financial 
leform.  trade  development,  flood  reconstruction,  and  agricultural 
TCllef .  But  wa  lemerabered  that  the  Ooort  had  not  interfered 
wtth  the  SeeuittlH  Act.  which  regulatM  the  stock  market,  and 
the  Beclprocai  Ttade  Act  for  foreign-trade  expansion.  We  re- 
called that  it  had  never  stopped— or  even  mentlonM — ^the  spend- 
ing program  under  irtMh  flood  control,  agricultural  relief,  and 
InmAeds  of  other  actlvltlea  are  being  conducted;  all  of  which 
ace  important  to  ua. 

Some  said  that  the  Court  stood  In  the  way  of  eoonomlc  progreca. 
Let  ua  look  at  the  flguiee  of  bustiwM  revival  after  the  Court's 
aetioB  In  the  BOhachter  caee.  These  flgurM  show  that  the  reverse 
la  true.  And  if  we  do  not  look  that  far.  we  have  only  to  remem- 
ber the  statementa  constantly  made  during  the  election  canipatgn 
that  proeperlty  had  returned  and  recaU  who  made  theee  state- 
nente— apparently  In  spite  of  tha  Supreme  Court! 

Vlnally  the  Court  waa  critldaed  beeauee  of  tte  6  to  4  decisions. 
Let  M  look  at  this  erttldsm.  Out  of  41380  easM  which  have 
eome  before  it.  the  Supreme  Court  hM  held  76  acta  of  Congreee 
unooBStltntlcmal.  and  of  this  number  11  were  by  a  majority  of  one. 

It  is  also  well  to  remember  that  not  all  of  the  casee  hold  en- 
tire acta  of  CcmgreM  unconstitutlanaL  In  fact  there  appear  to 
be  but  eight  »"f  "^'—  where  an  entire  act.  in  the  tecbntnal  sense. 
hM  been  held  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

A  vote  of  S  to  4.  for  exan4>le.  meana  a  majority  of  11  percent. 
A  vote  of  47  to  48  in  the  United  StatM  Senate  means  that  the 
haue  hM  been  decided  by  a  far  soAUer  penentage.    Indeed  it  ie 

Ste  poeslble  for  a  popular  tfeotion  to  be  decided  by  one  vote— 
eeleetman.  for  m^or    even  for  Governor  or  President.    Thle 


la  a  minority  to  small  that  you  ean  hardly  calctdate  it.  But  untU 
the  preeent  time  no  one  hM  oonqdalxied.  No  one  raleed  the  ques- 
tion when  several  9t  our  Presldente  were  choMn  by  a  popular 
vote  In  the  proportion  of  6  to  4  or  leea.  The  fact  la  that  we 
cltber  believe  tn  the  rule  of  the  majority  or  we  do  not.  We  must 
atther  have  a  majorl^  vote  or  require  a  higher  prcqportion.  That 
la  our  atij  eholea.  u  we  require  a  two-thirds  vote,  then  thrM 
iiiiffiit>i»«,  or  ona-thlrd  of  the  Court,  ean  determine  the  outcome. 
If  wa  require  a  usMilBOUi  vote  thm  one  man  can  decide.  We 
are  a  dentecgMy  and  dearly  the  mi^Jorl^  vote  le  the  moot  dono- 
cratle. 

ThMe  eie  the  crltlclsnM  of  oar  Court.  One  by  one  they  have 
been  dropped.  Truthfully,  le  not  thia  the  argument  of  the  entice 
of  the  Court:  Tha  mtmlnistratton  wanta  to  do  certain  worthy 
K^^ha  SupreBM  Court  stands  in  the  way:  therefore  the 
nnet  be  made  over  so  that  tt  will  agrM  wtth  the  adminla- 
wmw^m^Ji.  XnowtBV  of  tha  auaerlag  and  unemployokent  in  this 
country  whleh  wa  aU  wvit  to  rtiiava.  let  ua  presume  that  It  de- 
t^m  to  relleva  thte  suflirlng.  Let  us  preauma  thai  U  deslrea  to 
do  M  by  setUiMt  va  natland  standarda  for  ahorter  hours,  higher 
WMOB.  end  be«5r  oondmons  of  work.  Thia  ti  the  frlendlleet  poe- 
aihla  way  of  rrr'**"*'^  tha  propoMi  to  enlarge  the  Court.  Let 
ua  therafore  oonsidsr  tt  on  the  fHendUei*  poselbto  baslB. 

X  MTMstly  dartia  ths  deveUnneBt  of  a  national  labor  policy. 
I  want  to  da  sonaChtac  ahoot  ft.  Ida  not  need  to  teU  my  UOcm 
aittasaa  of  MaMaAnaette  that  I  hats*  fought  for  labor  leglelation. 
X  have  voted  Mr  aiiwiiiiliaeiil  of  the  OoMtlttttlon:  and  In  oonunon 
wtth  i«««»y  oMmm  t  ^vo  eeen  the  damage  which  la  being  done  to 
the  peooleeveiy  dur  of  the  year  because  we  have  not  got  a  national 
Jahor  pebn.   X  ^nll  aol  mam  my  efforts  uttttl  wa  hava  such  a 


We  know  the  sad  story.  We  know  that  there  are  States.  Uka 
Ifasaaebusetts.  which  have  child-labor  laws  and  other  humane  laws, 
whereM  other  States  have  none.  We  know  of  industries  where  the 
we^ly  pay  Is  |U  or  $14  in  certain  States,  whereas  in  certain  other 
SUtes  employees  receive  m  low  as  $2  or  $3  a  week  for  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  work.  In  those  States  which  do  not  have  such  labor 
standaids  sweatshop  conditions  can  legally  exist;  and  becaxise  it  is 
cheaper  to  operate  Industry  that  way  buBiness  has  been  enticed 
away  from  States  having  higher  standards.  In  this  vicious  race 
to  see  who  can  undercut  labor  standards  the  most  States  with 
good  laws  are  penalised  for  their  virtue. 

The  States  with  good  laws  and  decent  standards  have  been  help- 
less in  the  face  of  this  situation.  They  cannot  make  lavra  for  other 
Statee.  The  only  thing  that  can  save  them  is  some  sort  of  action 
on  a  naUonal  scale.  We  in  liassachusetts,  for  instance,  cannot 
cut  hours  and  raise  wagee  all  by  ourselves.  Would  that  we  could  I 
There  must,  therefore,  be  a  national  labor  policy.  Any  steps,  no 
matt«  how  novel  they  may  be.  which  will  accomplish  that  result — 
which  will  actiudly  work  when  put  Into  practice  shoxUd  be 
supported. 

Feeling  this  way  and  repreeentlng  a  State  which  stands  to  gain 
so  much  by  national  standards,  it  wm  natural  for  me  to  examine 
the  propoeal  to  Increase  the  membership  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
that  light.  I  asked  myself — and  no  doubt  you  have  asked  the 
same  question— "WiU  It  make  possible  the  progressive  national 
leglstetion  which  is  generally  deelred?"  "Will  it  lift  the  burden 
from  which  the  workers  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Nation  are  now 
Buffering?"    "Will  it  really  imxluce  results?" 

Let  us  go  hack  first  to  the  N.  B.  A.  In  1933.  which,  with  all  its 
many  faults  in  other  ways,  did  seek  to  regulate  nationally,  hours, 
wagee.  and  child  labor,  and  in  this  respect  wm  helpful  to  workers 
in  States  with  higher  standards.  v,And  let  lis  also  remember  that 
the  N.  R.  A.  WM  held  tmconstitutlonal  by  a  vote  of  9  to  0. 
The  Judgee  were  not  nying  that  the  law  did  not  have  some  merit. 
They  said  in  effect  that  you  could  not  have  such  a  law  because 
Congress  had  abdicated  its  power  and  turned  it  over  to  trade 
associations.  This,  as  Judge  Cardozo  put  it,  was  "delegation  run- 
ning riot."  And  he  said  further,  "The  licit  and  Illicit  sections  are 
so  nrmb^n*^  and  welded  as  to  be  incapable  of  severance  without 
deetructive  mutilation." 

You  and  I  ask:  How  would  this  situation  be  corrected  by  add- 
ing Judgee  to  the  Supreme  Court?  Every  Judge  now  on  the  bench, 
old  »"«<  yoting,  agreed  that  laws  on  hours  and  wages  as  embodied 
in  the  N.  R.  A.  were  unconstitutional.  Would  new  Jvidges  take  a 
different  view?  And  if  six  more  Judges  were  appointed,  surely 
they  could  not  outvote  the  nine  Judges  already  there. 

You  can  be  quite  sure  that  new  Judges  would  not  take  a  differ- 
ent view.  We  assume  that  men  of  high  character  would  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  Court.  Once  they  had  been  appointed,  how  could 
anyone  control  their  opinions? 

President  Abraham  Lincoln  appointed  his  personal  friend,  David 
Davis,  to  the  Supreme  Coiut.  And  when  the  question  came  before 
the  Court  m  to  the  legality  of  the  military  tribunal  constituted  by 
Lincoln,  it  was  Judge  Davis  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
holding  the  tribunal  illegal. 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt  appointed  Judge  Oliver  Wendel 
Bolmes  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Northern  Securities  case, 
which  was  close  to  the  President's  heart,  came  before  Judge  Holmes, 
and  he  ruled  against  the  President's  desires.  Yet  he  waa  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt's  own  appointee  and  a  more  liberal  man 
never  lived. 

I  repeat,  you  cannot  be  sure  that  the  new  Judges  would  be 
obedient  to  the  President.  Indeed,  you  can  be  very  sure  that  they 
would  not.  Every  man  differs  from  his  neighbor.  None  of  you 
have  ever  met  a  person  with  whom  you  agree  on  everything. 
What  is  liberal  to  one  man  is  reactionary,  to  another.  And  an 
upright  man  must  vote  as  his  conscience  and  intelligence  tell  him 
to  vote,  even  If  his  best  friend  may  disagree.  A  man  who  is  not 
upright  may  yield  to  pressure  from  some  out&lde  source.  But  a 
man  who  will  bow  to  the  will  of  a  political  leader  will  also  do  the 
bidding  of  sordid  material  interests. 

We  need  a  national  labor  policy.  National  standards  on  hours, 
wages,  and  working  conditions  would  help  the  pe<^le  of  my  State 
and  of  all  the  States.  But  the  proposal  to  increase  the  nximber 
of  Judgea  does  not  solve  the  problem.  It  does  not  even  scratch 
the  surface.  And  in  the  meantime  precious  time  is  passing  by. 
Tb  the  thousands  of  my  fellow  citizens  who  with  me  want  to  see 
shorter  hours,  higher  wages,  and  better  working  conditions,  I  say: 
This  Is  not  the  answer.  It  is  hopelessly  Ineffective.  In  this  re- 
^MCt,  it  doee  not  go  far  enough.  In  this  respect  it  Is.  as  one  of 
Its  supporters  said,  "mild."    Yes,  far  too  mild. 

Tlxe  question  of  hours,  wages,  and  working  conditions  is  suf- 
ficiently Important  for  us  to  act  frankly,  definitely,  and  prcsnptly. 
At  this  very  moment  Congress  has  the  power  to  prohibit  the  move- 
ment in  Interstate  commerce  of  any  article  which  was  made  below 
accepted  standards  for  hotuv,  wages,  and  working  conditions.  It 
would  speodily  do  so  if  the  President  were  to  give  his  support. 
This  wM  made  clear  by  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  last  Jan- 
uary on  the  Aahurst-Sumners  Act,  which  involved  the  question  of 
transporting  goods  made  by  convict  labor.  If  there  is  the  iirgency 
and  the  crisis  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  we  may  well  ask: 
Why  was  this  prompt  and  effective  method  overlooked? 

The  proposal  to  increase  the  number  of  Judges  is  utterly  In- 
effective insofar  m  guaranteeing  the  passage  of  social  legisla- 
tion is  ooncemed.  Viewed  in  this  light,  it  opens  the  door  right 
back  Into  the  same  old  oorrldar.    Taking  the  short  view  of  the 
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it  remlMda  (me  of  the  old  nntaery  rhyme  of  the  King 
who  wtth  90.000  men  went  up  the  hlU  and  then  eame 
down  again. 

There  are  waya— an  example  of  one  of  which  I  have  Just  aun- 
tloned — of  changing  the  preeent  situation  by  almpie  acts  of  Oon- 
grees.  It  is  hard  to  understand  why  they  have  not  only  not  tieen 
used,  but  have  acaroely  ever  been  referred  to. 

But.  if  such  methods  aho«dd  fall.  If  there  should  atUl  be  voxlng 

;probleBia  out  of  the  reach  of  legtalrtttm,  then  let  ua.  by  all  means, 

have  a  change  te  our  fundamental  law.    Let  ue  amend  the  Con- 

attttttton.    Let  ua  give  Congress  a  definite  grant  of  power. 

Objection  is  aaade,  of  ooorae.  to  the  Mm  of  a  oonatl 
ameaidment  on  the  grounds  that  18  of  the  StatM  haelng 
than  half  the  ptqpulation  could  stop  an  amend  ii>ant  from  being 


inaamuflh  aa  three-quarters  of  the  StatM  must  glee  their 
It.  This  la  theereOeaUy  true.  It  le  aleo  theoretteelly  true 
thM  a  group  of  StatM  having  Icm  than  half  the  poputsttlan  oomd 
have  an  amendment  rattflad.  The  fact  la,  howaver.  that  neither 
of  thoM  things  has  ever  happened,  nor  are  they  likely  to. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  amending  of  the  Constitution  is  often 
alow.  The  pendhig  chfld-laber  aiiienilmrut,  for  Instance,  hM 
never  been  ratified.  On  the  other  hand  the  pndilbltion  amend- 
ment WM  ratified  with  considerable  apted  and  the  amendment 
repealing  it  wm  ratified  even  faster.  Can  we  doubt  that  an 
amendment  which  gave  OmgrcM  a  definite  grant  of  power — ^for 
example,  to  prohibit  the  movement  hot  ween  the  StatM  of  goods 
made  under  certain  conditions— and  whleh  did  not  bring  In 
the  ^ritual  and  edaeatlonal  aspects  of  the  tfilld-labor  amend- 
ment could  have  been  speedily  adopted?  Wtien  Congress  convened 
there  were  48  State  kgislatuiM  tn  aearlon.  If  we  had  acted  then, 
with  Pieeldential  ^iproeal,  etich  aa  emanrtment  would  probably 
be  ^proaching  ratification  by  this  time,  whereas  it  will  be  hn- 
possible  for  the  present  proposal  even  to  come  to  a  vote  before 
the  ist  of  Jxme.  An  amendment  can  definitely  settle  definite 
things.  We  may  well,  therefare.  ask  again:  If  Itien  la  the  utsaacy 
and  the  crisis  of  arhlch  we  have  hMrd.  why  wm  this  effective 
method  overtoofeed?  Why  were  the  people  not  trwsted  to  decide 
thle  question  for  themselvM? 

Having  taken  the  short  view,  let  us  now  take  a  longer  look  into 
the  future.  Let  us  look  ahead  to  the  America  In  which  our  chil- 
dren will  live.  We  do  not  know  who  will  be  Preeident  then.  We 
may  have  a  man  tn  the  White  Houm  at  ttat  time  who  looks  and 
acts  like  a  believer  tn  democracy,  but  actually  and  aecretly  he  will 
have  scorn  for  the  right  of  the  pet^le  to  govern  themselvM,  a  man 
who  is  consumed  with  personal  ambition  and  who  deslces  to  get  all 
the  reins  of  Goeemment  In  his  hands — not  tor  the  benefit  of  others 
but  for  the  reactionary  gain  of  his  own  little  group. 

Being  so  popular,  he  would  have  the  House  and  Senate  vrlth  him. 
Only  the  Supremo  Ooort  would  stand  bitnma  him  and  autocratic 
rule.  He  would  thetefore  want  to  enlarge  the  Supreme  Court.  He 
woiild  not  merely  want  to  enlsrge  It,  he  would  want  to  pack  it  with 
men  who  would  do  hie  blddiiw.  Men  of  that  fype  have  arteea  in 
foreign  countrlea:  they  can  arlM  here.  Such  men  never  want  k> 
show  their  hand.  They  never  want  the  public  really  to  know  what 
they  want  to  do.  They  would  never  present  a  stralgbtforwMid  pro- 
posal to  the  people.  Oh,  no.  Such  a  BMn  would  eey  to  tte  people 
that  back  in  1887  the  Court  had  t>eea  enlarged  and  that  therefoM 
there  wm  nothing  at  aU  wrong  about  his  enlatglng  It. 

In  oOier  werda.  If  we  grant  one  man  power  to  do  a  eeitaln  thing. 
«ecan  be  ovttin  that  another  man  who  Is  far  from  good  will  one 
day  UM  this  aene  power.    We  would.  If  we  pasaed  the  present  bUl. 


establish  a  precedent  which  oould  be  used  to  tlMlioy  this  BepubUc 

This  is  strong  language,  but  It  is  Juatifled  I7  the  aervloe  which 
the  Supreme  Court  hM  rendered  In  the  peat.  Ton  hav«  In  this 
sneeeh  heard  tha  erttklama  i«alB0t  the  Court.  WO  oan  adaalt  that 
the  Court  ia  conipoMd  of  human  belnga  like  you  and  me  and  that 
th^  are  therefore  not  perfect.  Let  us.  however,  sm  some  of  the 
line  things  which  they  nave  done. 

Let  us  Scat  go  ovt  to  TTfibraiil  a  la  that  State  aomo  yaara  apo 
they  pasaed  a  law  which  made  it  lUeprt  for  ohUdren  to  be  tagi:«^t 
any  modem  language  other  than  *^**rh  in  their  frjvnl*  This 
WM  a  State  hiw.  If  yon  Uved  In  that  State  and  wanted  your 
child  to  learn  and  ^leak  a  Hmgiuige  other  than  Mx^flMi.  fou  oould 
not  do  ea  Tou  wusild  h«ve  had  nowhere  to  turn— exeept  to  the 
Ccmstltution  of  *^  United  StatM  #nd  Ita  dtfendsr,  the  fMpnwnrt 
Court.  This  Is  what  wm  done,  and  the  Suprane  Court  said  that 
chU(h<en  oould  be  taught  for^gn  languagee,  that  this  law  wm  an 
Inteif erenoe  with  pienaial  liberty,  and  It  aet  that  law  Mlde. 

Let  ue  go  farther' west  to  the  Paelfle  nrMit.  to  Orepon.  A  OMe 
aroM  there  caDed  the  caw  of  Pierce  v.  The  Sodetp  of  the  SiaUrt 
of  the  aolg  Nomea  of  Jerua  and  Mery.  An  act  of  the  State 
«f  Oeepon  required  every  person  in  the  State  between  8  and  10 
fsara  of  epe  to  go  to  a  puMte  aohool.  A  paaent  who  wished  to 
aducate  hla  child  differently  could  not  do  ao.  Fortunately,  we 
liave  a  Stqireme  Court  which  eald  In  effect;  "Na  No  government, 
be  it  the  government  of  Oregon  or  the  Government  of  the  United 
Statee,  can  Interfere  with  the  parant'a  light  to  guide  the  qMrltual 
and  edwratinnal  life  of  his  (dilld.  This  Is  a  power  which  ao  group 
of  ofliolals  ahoukl  poesees."  Aa  one  of  the  JudgM  aald,  "Blpbta 
guaranteed  by  the  Constlttttlon  may  not  be  abridged  by  legisla- 
tkm.    The  child  Is  not  the  mere  creature  of  the  State.* 

Lat  us  go  aontti  to  Alabama,  Ton  may  weniilinr  the  earn  of 
the  negro  beys  In  the  town  of  Seottabero  who  wmo  oondeaaned  to 
die.  They  would  hMO  died  if  It  had  not  been  for  the  Ormrtltntlnn 
of  the  United  Statm  and  for  Ite  defender,  the  Supreme  Court, 


our  oourta. 


boye  were  poor  and  humble  and  obeeura.    Thiej 


may  never  haee  rasd  the  Ooaatitaaon. 
about  the  S<iprraM  Court.    Bat,  like  you 


of  the  Constttution. 

Our  country  la  enrtched  by  the  variety  of  tta  zaolal  eultwrm. 
The  fathera;  grandf  athera.  and  fOrriaearB  generally  of  the 
of  tha  United  StaetM  atem  orlglnaily  from  esvry  oauntry  of 
Thaf  faavo  In  many  eaoM  brought  wtth 

Mia.  their  faitha— and  It  fti  w<S  that  they 
have  done  eo.  It  As,  tbefetate,  no  efleciM  for  an  Amartean  rttlaiBi 
to  epaak  a  foreign  language.  It  la.  thareiore,  na  ertma  for  par- 
ente  to  give  their  chUdren  the  q^toal  and  edunatlrwMi  tratatag 
which  they  deatre.  It  la.  thareCare.  the  tight  of  every  imnrlraa  to 
worehip  vrtien  and  how  he  ploMcg.  and  no  gowaiuaant  en  eailti 
should  ttave  the  poerer  to  Interrupt  or  elop  their  worehto  of  Oad. 

Of  ooMM,  thte  ki  not  hhely  now.  Tat  there  heva  tn  the  toeant 
past  been  )uat  sneh  attempts— to  latartere  wtth  thaM  aaoMd 
Klghta.  If  they  have  been  made  In  the  pMt  fhap  wlU  douhtlOM  ha 
made  again.  And  vrtaen  they  are  made,  ean  you  tack  to  the 
latlM  branch  of  the  OoMmaMnt  for  relief  r  Ho;  of  aonrei 
becauM  it  vrM  they  who  peased  the  law.  Can  you  look  to 
Kxecutive  for  aid  and  comfort?  Certainly  not.  becauM  the  ex- 
ecutive probably  signed  the  law.  Tou  can  only  look  to  the 
Suprane  Court  of  the  United  Statee. 

We  are  M  rich  tn  our  diversity  and  ao  strong  In  the  variety  of 
occupations  and  intereets  and  paoplM  which  are  bound  together 
under  our  fi^l  We  are  bound  together  by  tha  fact  that  in  the 
case  of  every  one  of  ue  our  people  caaM  to  this  eountry  to  eecape 
eypreesion.  to  get  away  from  a  government  which  wm  all-power- 
ful, to  worship  God  in  our  own  way.  Yoxv  Senator  would  be 
\mtrue  to  you  if,  knowing  his  oonntrymen,  he  did  not  protect 
thcM  rights  and  do  an  In  his  i>ower  to  gtiarantM  freedom  for 
race,  creed,  and  color  \iBder  our  flag.  And  thoM  are  Just  some  of 
the  waned  rights  vrhlcfa  are  andangesed  by  the  propoeal  to  enlarge 
the  Supreme  Court. 

What  are  eome  of  the  other  rlghte?    Oaidlnal  OXionneU  in  his 
ly  on  The  Danger  to  Denmcacy  Mys: 

"Thus,  to  every  American  dtlaen  hM  oome  tha  blessed  Inbcrl- 
of  elvU.  poUttct^.  and  rrtlglous  liberty.  aafOguasded  by  the 
American  Constitution — giving  to  every  man  the  right  to  his 
children  and  his  home;  the  right  to  go  and  come;  the  right  to 
worship  God  according  to  the  dlctatM  of  his  conedeoce;  the  right 
to  be  enenqit  from  Inteif  erenoe  by  others  In  the  enjoyment  of 
thoM  rlghta:  the  nght  to  be  esempt  from  the  tyranny  of  one  num. 
or  of  a  few;  the  right  m  to  live  that  no  man  or  aet  of  BMn  ahiU 
work  his  or  their  wlU  upon  him  against  his  otmsent'.** 

The  vital  and  far-reaching  question  therefore  leeuliM  Itaelf 
to  this:  Shall  the  Constitution  of  the  United  StatM  remain  a 
fundamental,  basle.  paramount  taw  not  to  be  rhanijart  by  ordi- 
nary means,  not  to  be  changed  for  the  whim  of  the  moment— or 
ehall  It  be  on  the  same  plane  m  ordinary  acta  of  the  legislature, 
to  be  altered  and  amended  etaaoat  at  wlH?  ShaU  It  in  other 
words  become  a  eerap  of  paper? 

In  the  hands  of  a  ruthlen  man — ^who  might  eome  day  come — 
this  is  vrhat  tt  wotdd  became.  Such  a  man,  taking  advantage  of 
the  precedent  which  le  now  propoeed  to  selahlWi.  woiAd  appoint 
puppet  JudgM  to  the  Sopaeae  Court,  and.  m  Hmmm  JeSsraon 
impUed,  it  is  better  to  toM  a  coin  and  abide  by  the  tap  eC  heads 
or  tafis  than  to  pnt  your  fate  In  the  handa  of  a  puppet  Judge. 

Ko  man  ean  deny  the  fact  IhM  the  United  StatM  la  a  gPMt 
nation  becatHe  we  are  dUBerent  from  any  aatkB 
our  Oovenunent  la  dlSeMiil  froM  ttut  of  any 
ours  Is  a  ociiielHiHtiMel  goeeriuuMit.    We 

to  you. 

The  Mm  of  a  oonntry  tn  which  the  state  to  the  r«ter  of  the 
people  and  ta  which  peopte  are  euppoeed  to  eerea  the  etate  to  a  vary 
«M  ktoa  Whleh  w«  fonght  to  get  tfd  of .  A  country  Ifte  ours,  in 
vrtilcb  the  state  to  the  eervant  of  Ihe  peopta  and  ealota  for  tha 
«n  the  takdmoual,  to  aomalMag  new.  The  ^vaat  atate  to 
It  oan  laat  tor  a  hiag  time.  The  deaaoeratto  atata  to  weak. 
It  to  always  under  attack  eitho-  t>y  predatory  waatth  or  ptedatary 
It  aeaet  atwaya  Im  dffwarted  by  ua,  tha  raah  aad  lUc. 

hundred  and  eixty-eeoond  anniversary  of  Lexlngtan  aad  Oaueoid. 

not  here  and  now  defend 
Have  we  not  piospsead  nader  the  Ormstltutloeiy 
that  wo  are  on  the  road  to 


;    -•;-. 


^if 


I      i 


• 


Shall  ere  My  to  every  futum 

Kth:  "WntaH  aact  of 

__  aaamheM  do  you 

Siq>rMBe  Court?    If  you 
Ooeemaaent.  do  yan  want  to 
want  to  OHMnd  the  Oouftr* 

Or  ehaU  we  BM"  to 
of  our  stms  and  dauQ^ters  to 
thane  andsr  a  wvittai 
the  fiwrta mental  laaraf 

We  ean  da  a&    Tta 

Itaeoentlr.   Xt 


Let  us  not  exchange  the  ttavery  of  the 
bondage  of  bureaaoraey.    Let  ua  reatore  tha 


l." 
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Ute  wfthoot  telng  gnmnd  under  foot  either  hf  the  tynmny  of 
polttlei  or  the  ^rnumy  of  mooey.  We  got  rid  of  the  political 
tyfSBt  when  w  wm  our  tadependezioe  ••  •  nation.  We  can  ihake 
off  the  tyranny  <tf  money  without  talcing  that  terrible  backward 
atep.  An  eermonilc  royalist  la  bad— but  so  U  a  political  royalist. 
Tnrtwiil.  the  poUtleal  royalist  Is  worse,  because  he  soon  becomes  an 
«i«r~— «*  Toyallat  as  wrtL  We  need  not— we  must  not— go  from 
the  trfOm  pan  Into  the  ttrs.  It  shall  never  be  said  tbat  the 
/^■^jwjfMi  people  broiw  ttielr  own  spirit  and  wrecked  their  own 
gkanmm  future  in  su^  a  miserable  and  tragic  squirrel's  cage. 

In  ftfw^^**".  we  /H«»^*«**"-  can  solve  our  problems.  We  can 
aalv«  Hum  mt  soon  as  we  see  an  end  to  theee  days  of  phrases  and 
^^fm^tkm  and  equahblea  hetweeu  Americans  and  the  beginning  of 
that  fair  *«""«««"  eenae  and  mutual  good  will  which,  taking 
ot  our  wonderful  reaourcea.  will  lead  us  forward  trt- 
Aad  we  can  aolve  our  problems  without  destroying  the 
Wto  can  sdve  them  without  destroying  the  Congrees.  We 
■olve  them  without  destroying  the  SiQireme  Court.  We  can 
them  without  deatroylng  the  constitution.  We  can  aolve 
without  destioylag  our  liberty.-  We  can  solve  them  without 
aMfftoylng  owaeli 


Foreigners  on  the  Dole 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  MOBTH  CABOUMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
MoHdttV,  Aphl  19, 1937 


BSnOBIAL  BT  BSBMABR  MACPADDXM.  AMD  A  NKW8  ITKIC 

FBOM  TEMX 


lir.  IUETNOXJ38.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  uzumimous  consent 
to  bhTe  printed  ta  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricobb  an  editorial 
hf  Bemarr  liaefadden.  entitled  "How  Long  Must  We  Carry 
This  Stasgerlac  Load?**  published  in  the  liberty  magazine 
for  ICaich,  and  a  brief  newa  item  relating  to  the  same  general 
mbjoet  matter,  pubiiahed  in  Time  magairtne  recently. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  and  item  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou.  as  follows: 
(Prom  Uberty  Magaalne,  l«cue  of  March] 
BOW  Lom  Muax  Wi  Cabst  This  SrMMnaxmi  XiOASf 

While  the  Goreraaent  la  Increasing  our  indebtedneea  to  the 
tvae  ot  MIMfltifft  we  have  hundreds  ot  thousands  ot  foreigners  on 
the  dole  who  are  bOTe  Illegally. 

8«wior  HiiMSf  a.  Rbtwous.  aaslafeed  by  Cuugressman  Stabnoi. 
haa  determined  to  step  this  huge  drain  on  the  Treasury.  They 
hav*  introdaeed  ftve  Mils  which  attack  the  ▼arknis  problems  in 
an  effectiv*  manner.  They  provide  for  the  prompt  deportation  of 
habttual  alleB  criminals  and  other  undesirable  aliens  now  In  this 
eouBtry.  though  they  have  attempted  to  avoid  unnecessary  hard- 
ship  ot  aqiaratlan  ok  familiea. 

Ihsy  pravMe  for  the  raduetton  of  Immigration  and  authorhse 
^iT»iMfi"»  of  asy  aUmm  whose  entry  wcuM  be  undeatratale  to  the 
I,*BMad  atatea.  Thsy  hava  pcwvMed  for  the  preferred  employment 
oC-Aasneaa  ettlsBM  oa  an  govemmmtal  Jobs. 

I  aew^i  reader  ml^t  ask  why  It  la  neeenary  to  introduce 
bOla  ^baa  what  we  call  "ooauaon  law"  should  protect  us 


oAdalB  are  ^iiathatle,  and  >awB  that  are  defl- 
atteiy  sat  forth  with  a  nn  to  euiing  tbeae  orlla  ml^t  bring 

at  ^  ""—*<«*—  capable  at  filling  Jobs  that 
Thare  ssams  to  be  no  dlOerentlatlon 
dttaana  and  foralgnatik 
ot  all  tafea  care  of  our  home  f  dka.    When  the 
own  fimlhaa  have  been  made  leaaonabty  com- 
fortable, than  wa  can  afford  to  pyo  attentloa  to  strangws.    Bat 

OM  mat. 
the  trnvayars  of  this  ooontry  are  cnmpened  to  siq>- 
of  tbouaaads  of  aUons  here  iUsgally.  due  to  official 
It  la.  tiMhied.  tttaa  to  regtrtw  Tigofous  oomplalnta. 
Wo  have  bean  taa^t  that  this  is  a  government  of  the  paofda. 
by  the  people,  for  the  poopim.    These  aeattmenta  won  tadaUbly 
'  '  by  LhMoia.  our  martyred  Praaldsnt^  and  they  especially 
^f<ib.«»t  sttuitlaB  at  t*«^  ttma. 

Eitte  ago  wa  sailed  attantloa  to  soma  statements  in  tha 

~»BooaB  of  June  M.  19M.  which  toM  ua  tbat  wo 

a  half  mimoa  mmaturaUaad  foreigners  in  this 

M  aad  a  half  mUhaa  on  tha  rsiM  roO.  and  tbat 

aad  a  half  "»«"««■*  fionlgMaB  who  are  m  thia 

f.'pA  ggooojooo  ujiDafcarallMd  foralgiMn  >«««'«*«»«g 


Foreigners  who  are  here  legally  and  who  expect  to  become  good 
American  citizens  should  be  heartily  welcomed.  But  thoee  who 
are  here  in  defiance  of  the  law  should  be  deported.  And  It  Is 
especially  Irritating  to  learn  that  such  a  large  number  of  those 
unwelcome  foreigners  are  on  the  charity  roll.  Every  patriotic 
cltlsen  should  write  to  his  Congressman  and  Senator,  call  their 
attention  to  the  five  bills  that  have  been  Introduced,  and  demand 
their  passage  during  this  seesion  of  Congress. 

Every  dollar  spent  for  such  relief  adds  to  the  huge  governmental 
Indebtedness,  which  may  some  day  become  an  unbearable  load. 

Sympathy  for  our  fellow  man  is  commendable.  But  we  are 
facing  serious  problems  at  this  time.  The  various  foreign  coun- 
tries are  fully  able  to  take  care  of  their  citizens.  We  should  not 
have  to  assume  this  responsibility. 

If  we  were  able  to  support  these  foreign  visitors  without  borrow- 
ing money  for  that  purpose,  such  liberality  might  be  desirable. 
But  when  a  charitable  attitude  means  huge  additional  Indebted- 
ness It  ts.  Indeed,  a  questionable  procedure. 

BouvAaa  BiACTAODBir. 

[From  Time  for  March  1937] 
Mbcico 

COWSCXXNTIOUS 

Ifexloo's  conscientious  President  Ltearo  C&rdenss  last  week 
made  an  appointment  with  one  Miguel  Ugalde  of  Dallas.  Tex.,  who 
brought  news  of  some  2,500.000  Mexicans  who  have  entered  the 
United  States  legally  or  otherwise.  Mr.  Ugalde's  principal  news 
was  that  2.000.000  of  them  were  out  of  work. 

Shrugged  Mexico  City's  Universal:  "The  majority  of  our  Jobless 
countrymen  are  now  living  on  relief  aid  given  by  the  United  Statea 
Oovemment.'* 


Reasons  for  Repealing  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933, 
Providing  for  the  Transfer  of  Explosive  Materials 
From  the  War  Department  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COSTELLO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  19,  1937 

1ST.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  has  passed  this 
aftemocn  a  bill  (S.  1280)  repealing  an  act  of  March  3,  1933, 
which  provided  for  the  transfer  of  powder  and  other  explo- 
sive materials  from  deteriorated  and  unserviceable  ammimi- 
tion  under  the  control  of  the  War  Department  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  to  be  used  for  land  clearing,  road 
building,  and  other  agricultural  purposes.  Both  the  War 
Department  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  recom- 
mended that  this  act  should  be  repealed. 

Due  to  the  interest  of  many  Members  in  this  legislation 
and  in  its  effect  upon  agriculture,  I  believe  that  a  brief  ex- 
planation of  the  existing  situation  should  be  made.  The  act 
to  be  repealed  was  enacted  in  1933  with  the  understanding 
that  it  would  make  available  to  the  fanners  of  the  country 
an  inexpensive  supply  of  explosives  to  be  used  by  the  farmers 
in  ciHmection  with  their  agricultural  piirsuits.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  act  the  War  Department  was  directed  to  retain 
and  store  deteriorated  explosives  in  a  very  dangerous  and 
hazardous  condition  until  such  time  as  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  might  request  it  to  be  transferred.  Since  the 
raactment  of  this  law  the  Department  of  Agrictdture  has 
madie  no  requests  for  the  transference  of  any  such  explosives. 

Tbt  Department  of  Agriculture  does  not  have  the  facilities 
necessary  for  handling  and  reconditioning  such  deteriorated 
explosives  and  could  only  do  so  at  considerable  expense, 
which  would  make  the  cost  per  pound  to  the  farmer  much 
higher  than  the  retail  market  price.  No  appropriation  has 
ever  been  made  providing  the  funds  with  which  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  act  because  of  the  expense  of  recondi- 
tioning and  the  impractical  situaticm  requiring  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  actually  establish  a  munitions  plant. 

Following  the  World  War,  the  War  Department  had  a 
sundus  soKily  of  munitions  and  explosives  on  hand,  which 
were  not  detolorated  and  so  were  available  for  practical  use 
by  the  Departmenfe  of  Agriculture.    Ttiese  explosives  were 
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turned  over  to  agriculture  by  the  War  Department,  and  as  a 
result  the  farmer  was  able  to  purchase  explosives  at  approxi- 
mately half  the  current  market  cost.  This  surplus  supply, 
however,  was  completely  iised  up  during  1927,  so  that  at 
the  presexit  time  only  deteriorated  explosives  are  available. 
Starting  on  April  1,  1919.  the  War  Department  di^osed  of, 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  over  23,000,000  pounds  of 
TNT  for  the  use  of  the  Bureau  of  Roads,  forestry,-  national 
parks.  State  highways,  as  well  as  farmers.  Seven  million 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  picric  acid 
was  disposed  of  by  sale  to  farmers,  and  33.746,500  pounds  of 
pyratol  was  used  by  the  farmers.  Since  July  1,  1927,  there 
has  been  no  additional  supply  available,  and  so  the  practice 
heretofore  employed  of  seUing  at  cost  to  the  farmer  such 
explosive  materials  has  been  discontinued. 

I  believe  that  this  brief  explanation  will  make  dear  to  the 
Members  a  few  of  the  reasons  for  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
S.  1280.  which  was  no.  102  on  this  afternoon's  Consent  Cal- 
endar, and  will  Justify  the  favorable  recommendations  urg- 
ing the  passage  of  this  legislation  by  both  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


The  New  Deal  and  Fair  Trade  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  JOHN  E.  MILLER 

OP  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  19.  1937 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  is  heard  these  days  of 
the  New  Deal.  It  is  the  subject  of  bitter  controversy  in  every 
nook  and  comer  of  the  land.  In  exclusive  dubs,  on  the 
street,  in  the  country  store,  and  on  the  farm  it  is  defended 
and  damned  with  equal  fervor.  There  are  some  who  profess 
to  believe  that  the  new  teachings  are  subversive  of  our  insti- 
tutions and  go  so  far  as  to  undermine  the  foundation  of  the 
Republic.  There  are  others,  however,  who  see  the  New  Deal 
as  a  belated  effort  to  work  humanity  a  bit  doser  to  the  top 
and  to  give  all  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

There  are  some  who  regard  the  new  political  concepts  as 
directly  contrary  to  the  principles  and  purposes  of  our  as^s- 
tem  of  government.  To  them  the  new  teachings  are  alien 
teachings  having  no  place  in  a  country  devoted  to  democratic 
ideals.  There  are  some  who  regard  the  President  as  an 
agent  of  destruction,  bent  upon  tearing  down  the  temple 
built  by  the  fathers.  Tliere  are  others  who  view  him  as  an 
apostle  of  a  new  political  philosophy  which  places  a  greater 
value  upon  mankind  and  which  seeks  to  give  all  a  greater 
share  of  the  comforts  and  enjojmients  of  life.  To  these  the 
more  "abundant  life"  is  not  a  term  of  derision.  These  have 
no  difficulty  in  catching  the  idealism  which  places  human 
rights  above  property  rights. 

The  storm  of  controversy  will  continue  to  beat  itself 
against  the  new  order.  The  controversy  will  beccmie  more 
bitter  as  the  dasrs  wear  on.  Prejudice  will  vie  with  prejudice 
in  adding  to  the  general  confusion.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I 
give  it  as  my  deliberate  opinion  that  the  laurd  wreath  of 
immortality  will  crown  that  doctrine  which  places  the  man 
above  the  machine  which  he  operates.  Tlie  hairiness  of 
people,  the  material  progress  of  families,  the  well-being  of 
millions  of  individuals  have  come  to  stand  out  as  one  of  the 
major  objectives  of  government. 

The  time  is  here  when  we  must  regard  industry  as  a 
means  to  an  end.  and  not  the  end  itself.  We  must  view 
labor  and  toil  in  terms  of  people,  living  people,  who  make 
it  possible  for  the  wheels  of  industry  to  hum,  and  we  must 
realize  that  the  producer  is  vastly  more  important  than  the 
goods  which  he  produces.  We  are  i44;ux>aching  the  day 
wbesa  we  shall  understand  that  ultimately  all  preplans  are 
social  problems,  and  that  govenmieat»  Industry,  economics. 


and  philosophy  must  all  bend  tiiemaelves  to  the  task  of 
tarioging  about  a  fuller  and  more  equitaUe  existenre  for 
mankind  as  a  whole.  Man  was  not  made  for  the  Sabbath, 
but  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man.  Ultimate,  evaything 
shall  be  Judged  in  the  light  of  what  It  has  oontributed  to 
human  happiness  and  human  betterment.  You  may  call  it  a 
New  Deal  or  anything  you  please,  but  I  want  to  take  my 
stand  alongside  of  the  man  with  the  hoe,  rather  than  with 
the  hoe  itself. 

America  has  had  many  New  Deals.  Tliere  has  always 
been  a  certain  unrest  in  the  hearts  of  our  ptOfiLt  that  has 
pushed  them  further  and  further  ahead.  Tlie  ringing  of 
the  Liberty  Bell  announced  the  beginning  of  the  greatest 
political  experiment  in  the  history  of  the  workL  Xven  today 
we  can  hear  the  clang-dang  of  the  old  Bell  as  it  announced 
the  glad  tidings  that  America  had  cast  off  the  old  to  face 
into  the  new.  Each  dang  of  the  bdl  may  be  Ukraed  to  the 
hammering  of  the  anvil  as  there  was  beaten  and  forged  the 
basic  pattern  of  an  America  devoted  to  reUgious  and  politi- 
cal liberty,  and  which  dared  to  proclaim  that  all  men  are 
created  equaL  Even  now  we  can  visualise  the  courage  and 
devotion  of  our  forefathers  as  they  plimged  headlong  mto  a 
fight  from  which  was  to  emerge  a  land  consecrated  to  the 
prindple  of  a  square  deal,  and  a  free  and  open  road  for  alL 
The  new  deal,  then  and  now,  '.iTas  simply  another  word  for 
opportunity. 

Our  present  difficulties  in  America  spring  from  no  defect 
or  break-down  ia  those  early  doctrines.  The  prindples  bom 
at  Bunker  Hill,  nourished  through  the  horrors  of  Valley 
Forge,  and  nailed  down  for  posterity  at  Yorktown.  are  as 
immortal  today  as  they  were  when  first  baptised  with  th9 
blood  of  men  who  placed  liberty  and  freedom  above  life 
itself.  Those  doctrines  flourished  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Republic.  They  were  given  life  and  form  by  Jefferson,  glori- 
fied imder  Lincoln,  championed  by  the  first  Roosevdt,  and 
consecrated  anew  under  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  are  bemg 
brought  to  full  fruition  under  the  second  Roosevelt. 

The  principles  of  liberty,  freedom,  oKwrtunity.  oufront 
us  today  as  the  noblest  expression  of  all  that  America  was 
meant  to  be.  The  present  constitutes  a  challenge  to  our 
right  to  the  past.  The  New  Deal,  as  I  see  it.  is  nothing  but 
another  step  in  giving  immortality  to  the  principles  inherent 
in  America  herself.  America  must  again  become  the  land 
of  liberty,  liberty  of  opportunity,  liberty  of  thought,  liberty 
of  action,  and  freedom  from  the  heel  of  the  despot,  whether 
that  despot  be  a  foreign  foe  or  a  domestic  foe.  wrapped  in 
the  cloak  of  monopoly  or  wearing  the  garb  of  special 
privilege. 

The  difficulty  is  not  with  the  basic  pattern  of  America, 
but  with  those  forces  which  would  twist  the  pattern  to 
serve  their  own  selfish  ends.  For  years  there  have  been 
powers  at  work  which  would  sacrifice  our  institutions  If 
only  they  themsdves  might  prosper.  New  forces,  strange 
forces,  forces  alien  to  the  true  American  way  of  doing  things, 
forces  bent  upon  having  their  own  way,  irreq>ective  of  what 
ruin  they  may  tuing  to  others,  have  long  been  at  work 
chiseling  away  the  foundation  upon  which  the  country  rests. 

Quietly,  cautiously,  insidiously,  and  cunningly,  these  forces 
have  bored  their  way  in  until  today  they  sit  at  the  controls. 
They  now  have  the  power  to  destroy  all  that  stands  in 
their  way.  These  smart  lads  have  been  building  fences, 
pulling  strings,  fixing  this  and  fixing  that,  until  the  economic 
scheme  has  become  pretty  much  ^i^iat  they  want  it  to  be. 
They  crack  the  whip  and  put  the  rest  of  us  through  the 
Jumps.  In  a  very  real  sense,  they  control  the  destiny  of 
millions  of  people,  and  their  imprint  is  now  to  be  seen  In 
the  social  status  that  prevails. 

Vast  changes  have  come  about  in  our  social  and  economic 
set-up,  and  because  of  Uiese  vast  dianges.  America  finds 
herself  facing  the  terrifying  problems  of  today.  Wealth 
and  power  hwre  become  vested  in  a  few  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  very  existence  of  our  ideals  lies  in  the  balance. 
We  have  sat  by  while  the  forces  of  mon<H)oly  have  juggled 
the  industrial  and  economic  systems  to  their  heart's  content. 
The  business  life  of  every  city  and  hamkt  in  the  oonatxf 
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has  become  vastly  disturbed  by  the  invasion  of  absentee 
ownership  and  outside  control.  A  country  which  was  built 
upon  the  ideal  of  opportunity  for  all.  has  come  to  mean 
opportunity  for  but  a  few. 

This  Is  nowhere  better  illustrated  than  in  the  field  of  retail 
distribution.  Here  the  destruction  may  be  seen  piled  high 
along  the  roadside.  Here  may  be  seen  the  stark  tragedy 
which  stalks  alongside  the  present  trend  of  things.  Here 
may  be  seen  the  play  and  Interplay  of  the  forces  which  would 
make  America  the  mere  footstool  of  monopoly.  Here  may  be 
seen  the  change  and  interchange  of  the  forces  which  have 
woven  their  own  strange  economic  pattern  for  the  American 
people.  Here  may  be  seen  the  course  and  intercourse  of  the 
powers  which  seek  to  bend  our  political  institutions  to  serve 
the  interests  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  many.  Here  may 
bl  seen  the  charge  and  discharge  of  the  forces  which  have 
distorted  and  disfigured  American  principles  to  the  extent 
that  the  door  of  opportunity  swings  to  admit  only  a  few. 
Retail  distribution  has  become  so  Intense,  so  colored  with  the 
curse  of  special  privilege,  so  completely  under  the  heel  of 
despotic  "powers,  that  it  stands  a  challenge  to  all  the  finer 
things  America  was  meant  to  be. 

I  have  observed  the  economic  trends  In  the  retail  field. 
First  of  all,  retail  distribution  is  by  far  our  largest  industry. 
fn  1929,  for  instance,  there  were  nearly  a  half  a  million  stores 
selling  food  at  retail,  with  a  total  sales  nearly  $11,000,000,000. 
The  combined  sales  for  all  retail  stores  amounted  to  the 
almost  legendary  total  of  $53,000,000,000.  There  are  about 
1.500,000  retail  stores  in  this  country,  employing  millions  at 
people,  and  affording  the  one  service  which  brings  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  farm  and  factory  to  your  door.  Retailing  consti- 
tutes the  t)edrock  of  our  national  prosperity.  It  is  the  one 
means  which  permits  America  to  carry  on. 

There  is  every  reason  why  we  should  keep  the  channels  of 
retail  distribution  clear  of  all  obstructions.  There  is  every 
reason  why  we  should  see  to  it  that  no  one  is  permitted  to 
gain  control  and  to  direct  it  to  selfish  ends.  There  Is  every 
reason  why  we  should  not  permit  a  few  to  monopolize  it. 
and  to  use  their  power  for  the  destruction  of  Independent 
business  enterprises. 

Tet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  are  doing  Just  these  very 
things.  In  spite  of  Its  great  importance,  economists,  politi- 
cal leaders,  and  legislators  have,  on  the  whole,  shown  scant 
Interest  in  the  problems  confronting  the  neighborhood  store. 
During  the  past  decade  or  so  many  fields  of  retail  distribu- 
tion have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  centralized  power.  Ihese 
fields  were  once  In  the  hands  of  Individual  businessmen, 
each  serving  his  place  In  the  economic  scheme  and  each 
doing  his  share  towaitl  building  up  American  industry  and 
American  communities.  It  was  the  Independent  business- 
man, proud  oi  hlB  position  in  his  community,  who  put 
America  on  her  feet. 

The  grocer,  the  hardware  dealer,  the  jeweler,  the  pharma- 
dtt  were  to  be  found  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  doctor, 
the  lawyer,  the  clergyman  in  their  efforts  to  upbuild  and 
ttpbft.  niete  men  constituted  the  woof  and  fabric  of  our 
national  life.  It  was  their  prowess  that  built  an  empire  In 
the  wilderness.  Tbese  men  built  our  dtles,  railroads,  fac- 
tories, chturebes,  colleges,  universities,  and  hospitals.  These 
men  trudged  through  the  horrors  of  war  that  freedom  might 
eome  to  have  a  meaning  far  beyond  the  power  of  words 
to  express.  Tbese  were  the  men  who  met  in  legislative  halls, 
who  sat  on  the  bench,  and  ^rbo  were  entrusted  with  execu- 
tive authority  to  give  force  and  life  to  the  ivinciples  of 
opportunity  for  an  and  special  privileges  to  none. 

Tliou^tful  men.  men  realty  ccnoemed  with  the  economlo 
and  social  future  of  America,  have  been  greatly  alarmed 
by  the  changes  irtildi  have  come  about  in  retail  distribu- 
tion. These  men  see  in  the  present  situation  forces  at  work 
which  spell  tbs  doom  of  aU  that  our  country  was  meant  to 
be.  They  see  a  break-down  hi  the  orderly  processes  of  dis- 
tribution, and  a  consequent  break-down  In  the  forces  of 
production.  Thej  see.  too.  the  begtaming  of  a  break-down 
in  the  social  status  of  those  once  engaged  in  conducting  their 
Ofsni  Independent  businesses.    Tbtev  see  the  tootitiiepB  of  a  new 


feudal  system  with  a  few  in  c(»nplete  control  of  the  destiny 
of  millions. 

They  see  the  present  unemplojonent  problems  as  the 
logical  outcome  of  the  centralization  of  distribution  in  the 
hands  of  a  few.  They  ask  themselves  Just  how  can  unem- 
ployment be  cut  down  by  continuing  a  system  which  pushes 
greater  and  greater  numbers  out  of  work?  How  can  there 
be  a  pick-up  in  business  activity  by  continuing  to  squeeze  a 
greater  and  greater  nimiber  of  stores  out  of  business? 
What  is  there  to  be  gained  by  crippling  the  system  which 
heretofore  at  least  has  provided  for  the  free  and  open  dis- 
tribution of  the  products  of  American  industry?  How  can 
prosperity  be  restored  by  hammering  harder  and  harder 
against  the  great  army  of  independent  businessmen  upon 
whom  the  burden  of  distribution  rests?  How  sound  is  that 
economic  system  which  has  nailed  the  doors  and  closed  the 
shutters  of  himdreds  of  thousands  of  Independent  stores 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  America? 

These  men  have  been  casting  about  for  some  effective 
means  of  retaining  a  place  for  the  independent  merchant. 
They  seek  to  retain  his  code  of  business  morals;  they  seek 
to  conserve  his  fair-minded  point  of  view;  they  seek  to  pre- 
serve his  influence  in  community  life;  they  seek  to  main- 
tain, in  Its  original  force  and  power,  the  doctrine  of  oppor- 
tunity for  all  and  a  free  and  open  road  for  all;  they  seek 
to  engender  in  the  great  bulk  of  our  people  a  sense  of 
responsibility  and  awaken  them  to  the  perils  which  lie 
ahead. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  conceived  a  legislative  plan 
which  has  become  known  as  fair-trade  legislation.  This 
legislation  followed  closely  upon  the  plan  before  Congress 
for  many  years.  The  first  State  to  enact  fair-trade  legis- 
lation was  California.  This  legislation  has  since  been 
adopted  In  Oregon,  Arizona.  Wyoming.  Iowa,  Louisiana, 
Illinois,  Kentucky.  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  New  York, 
Rhode  Island,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Idaho,  Washington.  Mon- 
tana, South  Dakota,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Wisconsin,  Ohio, 
Tennessee,  Virginia..  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  North  Da- 
kota, Georgia,  Colorado.  Indiana,  Nevada.  North  Carolina, 
Miimesota,  Delaware.  Oklahoma,  Nebraska,  and  South 
Carolina.  These  States  comprise  more  than  three-fourths 
of  our  entire  population  and  Include  the  great  industrial 
sections  of  the  country.  Combined,  these  States  have 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  membership  m  the  National 
Congress. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  equalize,  to  some  ex- 
tent at  least,  the  difference  between  large  and  small  busi- 
ness, and  to  strike  down  the  unfair  advantages  which  the 
big  operator  enjojrs.  This  legislation  Is  aimed  at  giving 
plain  everyday  honesty  a  place  in  retail  distribution,  and  to 
bringing  back  common  decency  to  the  market  place.  It  Is 
Intended  to  call  a  halt  upon  the  plundering  hordes  which 
have  marched  roughshod  over  Independent  enterprise.  It 
Is  designed  to  bring  back  peace  and  order  to  retail  distribu- 
tion, and  to  cure  the  madness  of  current  commercial  war* 
fare. 

In  a  practical  sense,  fair-trade  legislation  recognizes  the 
naked  dishonesty  and  gross  deception  of  the  modem  preda- 
tory price  cutter.  Surveys  without  number,  conducted  by 
the  Oovenmient  as  well  as  by  private  concerns,  have  shown 
that  predatory  prices  are  a  snare  and  a  delusion  whereby 
the  purchaser  is  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter.  Once  in- 
side^ the  wily  retailer  proceeds  to  fieece  the  purchaser. 
Congressional  investigations  have  shown  that  while  a  few 
cents  are  knocked  off  the  price  of  standard  articles  to  create 
a  false  impression  upon  the  public,  profits  well  above  2,000 
percent  are  gouged  from  the  pockets  of  the  buying  public 
by  the  predatory  operator. 

The  costs  of  doing  business  must  be  met  by  the  deep  cut- 
price  artist  no  less  than  by  the  retailer  who  feels  that  he 
should  deal  honestly  and  fairly  with  those  who  come  to  him. 
There  is  no  magic  in  the  matter  of  operating  expense.  One 
way  to  puU  operating  costs  down  is  to  steal  wages  from 
emplosrees.  and  congressional  investigations  again  have 
shown  just  how  low  the  wage  scale  is  in  those  stores  claim- 
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Ing  to  always  undersell.  Millions  upon  millions  have  been 
gouged  from  the  bujring  public  and  the  unfortunate  em- 
ployees by  those  concerns  who  always  sell  for  less.  The 
whole  predatory  system  is  a  rank  deception,  a  hollow  de- 
lusion, and  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  those  who  know  Just 
how  contemptible  the  game  has  become. 

The  fair-trade  movement  has  engendered  a  much  greater 
interest  upon  the  part  of  our  lawmaking  bodies  in  the  prob- 
lems of  distribution.  The  feeling  is  growing  that  the  buy- 
ing public  has  been  sandbagged  and  gypped  long  enougli. 
The  feeling  is  growing,  too,  that  the  pubUc  Is  safer  in  the 
hands  of  honest  independent  business.  The  predatory  cut- 
rater  is  being  seen  as  one  who  must  play  under  cover,  and 
who  caimot  stand  honest  competition.  His  code  is  a  code 
of  destruction,  he  can  rise  only  upon  the  ruin  which  he 
himself  brings  about.  Predatory  business  is  crooked  busi- 
ness. It  depends  upon  the  blackjack,  and  it  strikes  below 
the  belt. 

Certainly  such  business  principles  are  alien  to  American 
Ideals,  and  must  be  crushed  if  the  America  of  the  past  is  to 
be  the  America  of  the  future.  We  cannot  maintain  true 
American  ideals  unless  the  benefits  and  advantages  of 
Ami'rtran  ideals  are  free  and  open  to  alL 


onaxH  or  ths  rum-rusm  acomcmTt 
The  fair-trade  movement  grew  out  of  attempts  to  main- 
tain free  and  open  competition  in  retail  trade  by  •uminnMny 
those  business  practices  which  tend  to  monopoly.  Chief 
am<mg  these  la  predatory  price  cutting,  commcmly  known 
as  "loss  leader"  selling.  Loss  leader  selling  consists  In  offer- 
ing standard  merchandise  at  less  than  cost.  Such  merchan- 
dise is  known  as  "bait"  merchandise,  and  is  offered  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  the  false  impression  that  everything  in 
the  store  is  sold  at  correq;)ondingly  low  prices.  Cust<nners 
are  thus  lured  into  the  store  and  every  artful  device  is  then 
used  to  switch  them  trom  the  articles  offered  at  cut  prices, 
upon  which  the  dealer  sustains  an  actual  loss,  to  other  simi- 
lar articles  of  imknown  quality,  upon  ^^lich  the  dealer 
makes  an  exorUtant  profit.  Prolonged  sdling  at  such  pred- 
atory levels  results  In  freezing  out  small  dealer  competition, 
and  once  such  competition  is  destroyed,  monopoly  is  created. 
Because  of  its  pernicious,  destructive,  and  antisocial  nature, 
loss  leader  selling  has  been  declared  an  unfair  trade  practice 
by  the  Federal  TYude  Commission. 

One  of  the  greatest  Justices  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  once  referred  to  loss  leaders  in  the  f(dlowlng  terms: 

When  a  trade-marked  article  Is  advertised  to  be  sold  at  less  than 
the  standard  price  it  Is  generally  done  to  attract  persons  to  a 
partlcQlar  store  by  the  offer  of  an  obviously  extraordinary  bargain. 
It  is  a  bait,  called  by  the  dealers  a  leader."  But  the  cut-price 
article  would  more  appropriately  be  termed  a  "mlsleader",  because 
the  very  pxupose  of  the  cut  price  Is  to  create  a  false  impression. 

Tlie  only  way  for  the  customer  to  beat  the  game  Is  to  buy 
the  bargain  and  nothing  else,  but  the  price  cutter  knows 
that  the  customer  will  not  do  this,  just  as  a  proTessional 
gambler  knows  that  the  sucker  can  be  induced  to  remain  in 
the  game  by  permitting  him  to  win  oceastooally. 

The  fact  that  cut-rate  stores  exist  is  proof  that  they  make 
money,  not  on  loss  leaders,  but  their  profit  comes  from  th« 
sale  of  merchandise  of  unknown  Quality,  for  which  they 
get  a  higher  price  than  is  possible  on  standard  goods  of 
known  value. 

WBAT  zi  ▲  raia-TBAOB  LAwn 

It  is  an  act  of  a  State  legislature  aimed  at  the  elimination 
of  certain  evUs,  and  particularly  at  the  elimination  of  the 
evils  of  loss-leader  selling.  Generally  speaking,  these  acts 
of  the  State  legislatures  provide  that  contracts  relating  to 
the  sale  or  resale  of  commodities  which  bear,  or  the  label 
or  content  of  which  bears,  the  trade  mark.  Inrand.  or  name 
of  the  producer  or  owner  of  such  commodities,  and  which 
are  in  free  and  open  competition  with  commodities  of  the 
same  general  class  produced  by  others,  are  valid,  and  that 
such  contracts  may  provide  that  the  buyer  will  not  sell  such 
commodity  except  at  the  price  stipulated  by  the  vendor. 
As  heretofore  stated,  fair-trade  acts  have  been  enacted  in 
37  States.  Tliey  are  practically  uniform  and  make  provision 
for  the  closing  out  ct  the  owners  stodc  of  merdMuuttse  or  ^ 


for  the  sale  of  damaged  or  deteriorated  goods  or  sales  bdd 
under  orders  of  any  court. 

*B>  THKSS  STAR  rAIS-nUDB  ACTS  PKKX-ITairo  ACT8T 

They  are  not  price-fixing  acts  in  any  sense.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  legislative  body  has  the  right  to  enact  a  price- 
fixing  statute.  Such  an  enactment  would  be  contrary  to  the 
inherent  attributes  of  property  itself,  and  such  an  act  would 
probably  violate  the  fifth  and  fourteenth  amendments,  which 
in  effect  guarantee  the  owner  of  property  the  rli^t  to  deter- 
mine for  himself  the  price  at  which  he  will  seU.  The  State 
fair-trade  acts  only  grant  legislative  authority  to  the  inters 
ested  parties  to  enter  into  a  contract  for  the  diqxjsitian  of 
identified  goods. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  ease  of 
Old  Dearborn  Co.  v.  Seaoram  Coritoraikm  (299  U.  8.  178), 
decided  December  7,  1936.  held  that  the  Fahr  Ttade  Act  of 
Illinois  Is  constitutional;  and.  since  all  of  the  fair-trade 
enacted  by  the  various  States  are  similar,  it  cannot 
fuDy  be  argued  that  such  acts  of  the  State  legitfatures  are 
not  valid. 


DO  TBM  ruM-rwum  acxa  covia  aix 
The  f ahr-trade  acts  oi  the  States  are  limited  in  their  scope. 
By  ocpress  language  they  apidy  only  to  commodities  and 
mendiandise  which  bears,  or  the  label  or  content  of  which 
bears,  the  trade  mark,  brand,  or  name  of  the  producer  and 
wliich  are  in  free  and  open  competitioa  with  otiier  merchan- 
dise of  the  same  general  class. 


n  XVIBT  FaOOXTCBI 


TO 


niTO  a  UUMlBACTt 

The  contracts  are  purely  volxmtary.    A  manufacturer  or 

producer  may  or  may  not  desire  to  have  his  products  sold  in 

accordance  with  and  under  such  contracts  as  are  authoriaed 

by  the  acts.    It  is  a  matter  entirely  within  the  discretion  of 

the  owners.    The  legislation  merely  makes  such  contracts 

legal  and  enforceable,  once  the  parties  enter  into  them. 

WHAT  as  TO  raavKicT  acAWOFAcrcBSM  Aifs  oTRxa  PBooucBs  vaox 
ACBxnira  among  thsicsslves  ■wnttonfo  ssaAUt  pbxcbst 

The  acts  of  all  the  States  provide  that  they  shall  not 
apidy  to  contracts  or  agreements  between  producers  or  be- 
tween wholesalers  or  between  retailers  as  to  sale  or  resale 
prices.  The  acts  of  the  State  legislatures  will  and  do  pre- 
vent mcmopcdistic  combinaticms  and  agreements  among  the 
producers  and  manufacturers,  as  well  as  to  prevent  retailers 
themselves  from  entering  into  contracts  with  each  other  to 
govern  the  prices  at  which  the  goods  will  be  sold  to  the 
consumer. 

WILL  WOT 


WHAT  ASSXntAllCS  HAS  TRC  OOMBUICSB  THAT  MAHUVi 
SBT  tntUASONABLT  HUH  aSTAIL 


Under  the  State  acts  the  contracts  are  limited  to  the  par- 
ticular kinds  of  merchandise  hereinbefore  stated.  Practically 
all  identified  merchandise  is  highly  competitive.  The  nat- 
ural effect  of  free  competition  is  to  lower  prices.  For  Illus- 
tration, there  are  probably  one  hundred  or  more  trade-mark 
brands  of  tooth  paste.  Under  the  law  the  manufacturers  or 
producers  of  tooth  paste,  or  any  other  merchandise,  cannot 
enter  into  agreements  among  themselves  as  to  the  price  of 
their  products  and,  therefore,  not  being  able  to  enter  into 
such  tmlawful  combinations,  the  manufacturers  and  pro- 
ducers must  continue  to  strive  for  as  large  a  share  of  the 
business  as  he  can  possibly  obtain.  Thus  he  is  compdUed  to 
keQ>  his  retail  prices  low  enough  to  secure  «M»^<fi>fr 
acceptance. 

'AIL 


zw  aTAnes  kav 

Retail  prices  on  the  whole  have  declined  in  the  States 
having  fair-trade  acts.  Carefully  conducted  snmgrs  diow 
a  general  leveling  of  retail  prices.  By  oitmiwiitii^y  iq^. 
leader  selling  there  is  no  need  for  exacting  exorbitant  profits 
on  other  goods  and  this  has  had  a  tendency  to  pull  aU 
prices  down  to  a  level  which  .permits  the  merchant  to  ac- 
tually give  to  the  customer  a  hywer  price.  azMi  at  the  same 
time  permits  the  merchant  to  make  a  reasonahle  return  on 
his  invested  capltaL 

WRT  n  R  wsm  io  bkact  h.  a.  tetit 

The  constttatkmality  of  f  afar-trade  acts  has  been  sustained, 
but  unless  sectlan  1  of  tbe  act  of  July  2.  1890,  is  amended  it 


m 
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Is  reasonably  certain  that  the  rule  announced  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  MOes  Medical  Co.  v.  Parkt 
A  Sons  Co.  (220  U.  8.  373).  decided  April  3,  1911.  will  apply, 
and  that  it  will  be  unlawful  to  ship  merchandise  in  inter- 
state commerce  Into  States  for  sale  under  such  contracts. 
It  Is  certain  that  the  State  legislation  will  not  fully  function 
unless  H.  R.  1611  is  enacted,  because  the  producers  and 
manufacturers  wiB  be  fearful  of  criminal  prosecution  if  such 
goods  are  shipped  in  Interstate  commerce  for  sale  under  such 
contracts.  Many  manufactiu^rs  not  domiciled  in  the  State 
where  the  goods  are  to  be  sold  are  unwilling  to  take  the  risk 
of  violating  a  Federal  law.  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  State 
fair-trade  acts  is  seriously  Impcdred.  H.  R.  1611  does  no 
more  tr^R"  to  remove  Federal  obstacles  to  the  enforcement 
of  contracts  which  the  States  themselves  have  declared  law- 
ful. The  bin  does  not  commit  the  Congress  to  a  national 
policy  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  State  laws  and  Is  not 
price-flzing  legislation  tn  any  sense. 

Sound  public  policy  lies  in  the  direction  of  lending  assist- 
ance to  the  States  to  effectuate  their  own  public  poUcy  with 
regard  to  their  internal  affairs.  The  States  have  no  right  to 
regulate  Interstate  commerce,  but  they  are  entitied  to  every 
assistance  possible  from  the  Federal  Government  to  regulate 
commerce  within  their  own  boundaries,  and  unless  H.  R. 
1611  is  enacted  this  right  will  be  denied  to  the  States. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  H.  R.  1611  will  not  apply 
to  those  States  that  have  not  enacted  fair-trade  acts,  and  if 
the  States,  after  giving  a  fair  trial  to  the  fair-trade  acts, 
should  repeal  such  legislation,  then  section  1  of  the  present 
act.  approved  July  2.  1890.  will  remain  in  full  force  and 
effect. 

"^^^njirty-seven  States  have  said  by  these  legislative  enact- 
ments that  they  desire  to  regulate  these  matters  themselves. 
It  seems  that  the  Congress  should  accept  this  decisicm  of 
these  States  and  render  every  assistance  possible  to  carry 
into  effect  the  opinion  of  the  lawmaking  bodies  in  the  sev- 
eral States,  not  only  upon  this  question,  but  on  all  other 
matters  where  it  is  possible  for  the  States  to  act. 


The  Army  Engineers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

OP  TBXAfl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  AprU  IS,  1937 
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^Ux.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  much  cannot 
be  said  in  favor  of  the  Army  engineers.  Those  distin- 
guished, service-minded  gentlemen  render  each  year  to  the 
country  as  a  whole,  a  service  of  almost  incalculable  value. 
Their  objective  is  to  serve,  and  to  serve  well.  Party  partisan- 
ship and  politics  have  no  place  in  their  endeavors.  They 
faring  to  the  use  of  Uie  Oovemment  the  very  highest  type  of 
engineering  ability  and  skill,  and  a  diversified  experience  In 
fheir  field  that  Is  difficult  to  obtain  elsewhere  in  the 
country. 

The  HoniitTTn  Ship  r?H*riw»i  is  4  tribute  to  the  corps'  vision, 
untiring  efforts  and  skill.  Only  a  few  years  ago.  the  Hous- 
ton Ship  Channel  mm  a  lazy  nonnavl^Ue  stream  to  size* 
aUe  ships.  Tte  Anny  fng<ii**<'»  have  produced  frc»n  It, 
what  some  people  of  leas  vlskn  and  aUlity.  call  a  miracle. 
Today  the  Houston  Ship  Chazmel  accommodates  all  sizes  and 
types  of  ships.  Houston  is  now  the  fourth  port  In  quantity 
of  business  In  the  United  States.  During  the  year  1938, 
the  port  of  Houston  handled  33300.415  tons  of  cargo  at  a 
total  vahM  of  U19330.W7.  But  few  people,  along  with  the 
Anny  englneeta,  eould  foresee  sudl  a  reoaarkahle  record. 
That  great  tenltacy  caUed  the  Southwest,  tronendous  in 


area,  rich  in  natural  resources,  and  a  large  ccmsumer  of 
different  kinds  of  products,  has  been,  and  is  daily  being 
benefited,  by  the  efforts  of  the  Army  engineers  in  developing 
the  great  port  of  Houston. 

The  Houston  Post  on  April  11,  1937.  carried  the  following 
editorial  on  the  Army  engineers,  which  ably  expresses  the  ap- 
preciation of  Houston  and  the  Southwest,  for  the  invaluable 
service  the  Army  engineers  have  rendered  that  territory: 

No  state  In  the  cotintry  has  more  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the 
United  States  Army  Engineers  than  Texas. 

Great  ports  along  the  coast,  the  Intracoastal  canal  and  water- 
ways throughout  the  State  are  monuments  to  their  energy  and 
constructive  genius. 

The  great  improvement  programs  they  have  planned  and  super- 
vised were  responsible  largely  for  an  Increase  in  tonnage  handled 
by  the  ports  that  has  amazed  the  whole  world. 

la  1927  Texas  ports  handled  41,000.000  tons  of  cargo.  In  1936 
the  total  had  Jumped  to  79,000,000  tons.  The  economic  benefits  of 
this  vast  Increase  in  commerce  have  been  distributed  through  the 
entire  State. 

The  service  of  the  Engineering  Corps  to  the  Nation  was  vividly 
and  spectacularly  dramatized  by  the  recent  floods  In  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  River  Valleys. 

Ohio  River  waters,  after  devastating  the  Ohio  Valley,  surged  Into 
the  Mississippi  to  test  a  levee  system  devised  by  Army  engineers 
and  built  under  their  sup>ervislon. 

The  levees  held,  half  a  million  people  were  spared  death  and 
destruction  of  their  property,  and  it  was  demonstrated  conclu- 
sively that  the  Army  Engineering  Corps  is  one  of  the  most  efll- 
cient  agencies  of  its  kind  In  the  world. 

In  fact,  the  outline  of  a  flood-control  plan  for  the  Nation  which 
was  adopted  by  Congress  in  the  flood-control  bill  of  1936  is  wholly 
the  result  of  years  of  painstaking  work,  research,  and  planning  of 
the  Engineering  Corps. 

Technical  information  and  statistics  assembled  during  the  Ohio 
River  and  Mississippi  inundations  wUl  be  used  to  prevent  similar 
catastrophes  in  the  future. 

Houston  has  been  beneflted  tremendoiisly  by  activities  of  ths 
Army  engineers.  They  conducted  the  survey  and  made  the  favor- 
able report  which  led  to  Government  participation  in  digging  the 
channel  to  the  sea.  They  have  investigated  and  passed  upon  every 
request  for  improvements  and  maintenance  operations.  More  re- 
cently, the  Elnglneering  Corps  was  designated  to  conduct  a  flood- 
control  survey  of  Buffalo  Bayou,  which  will  form  the  basis  of  the 
plan  eventually  to  be  adopted. 

Texas  and  Houston,  therefore,  are  greatly  Interested  In  a  report 
Incorporated  In  Senate  Document  No.  8,  which  proposes  to  relieve 
the  Army  engineers  of  their  important  duties  in  connection  with 
river  and  harbor  development  and  flood  control.  The  report 
was  flled  by  the  President's  ccHnmlttee  on  administrative  man- 
agement, which  recommended  that  the  War  Department  confine 
Its  activities  to  military  affairs  and  administration  of  military 
services. 

F(»'  many  years  the  Army  engineers  have  been  looked  upon  aa 
a  trained  staff  of  technicians  who  approach  proposed  improve- 
ments from  the  standpoint  of  professional  men  interested  only 
in  the  practicability  and  usefulness  of  the  projects.  They  have 
acted  impartially  and  without  political  or  partisan  pressxire. 

Their  fairness  and  impartiality  is  conceded  by  all.  As  a  result 
politics  has  been  eliminated  from  the  development  of  rivers  and 
harbors  and  the  equally  important  task  of  harnessing  the  Nation's 
rivers  and  streams. 

If  that  arrangement  is  disturbed  and  the  Army  engineers  are 
replaced  by  some  other  agency  which  Is  not  free  from  poUtlcaU 
domination,  the  loss  to  the  country  will  be  great. 

In  the  first  place,  the  people  will  lose  the  services  of  tome  of 
the  finest  technicians  in  the  country.  Some  of  the  ablest  engi- 
neers in  the  United  States  will  be  forced  to  abandon  their  peace- 
ful work  of  development  to  be  replaced,  perhaps,  by  an  agency 
more  interested  in  politics  than  in  the  engineering  soundness  oS 
economic  worth  of  the  projects  presented  to  it. 

Tliat  proposed  change  should  be  opposed  vigorously  by  Houston 
and  by  Texas. 


Twenty-one  Railroad  Brotherhoods  Support  Ludlow 
War  Referendum  Resolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
oe 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OP  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  AprU  14. 1937 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  21  raihx)ad  brotherhooda, 
1.000,000  strong,  compriisiiig  the  flower  of  organized  labor, 
are  promoting  a  peace  measure  which  I  predict  win  soon  stir 
labor  circles  of  America  from  center  to  circumference. 
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TJite  association  of  raUroad  brotherhoods,  the  most  fore- 
lookinc  labor  organisation  in  America,  has  decided  that  the 
time  has  come  when  the  common  peofde,  those  wbo  have  to 
toil  and  bear  the  burdens  of  life  In  times  of  peace  and  furnish 
the  cannon  fodder  in  times  of  war.  should  take  up  the  fight 
in  behalf  of  real  peace  legislation  that  will  keep  America  out 
(tf  future  foreign  wars. 

With  the  stage  being  set  for  another  w(vld  w»r.  whldi 
may  break  at  any  time,  the  railroad  brotherhoo(te  have  in- 
terpreted—correctly. I  think— what  is  tn  the  hearts  of  aO 
of  the  common  peoide  of  this  country  when  they  declare 
that  our  fine  young  men  shaU  not  be  sent  abroad  to  be 
slaughtered  in  foreign  wars  in  the  settlem/mt  of  ouanels  of 
aUen  origin. 

llie  railroad  taroUierfaoods.  after  surreying  the  entire 
field  of  pr<«ioeed  peace  legislation,  went  on  record  squardy 
and  unequivocally  In  favor  of  a  resolution  which  I  have 
introduced— House  Johit  Resohition  No.  lM--as  beixc  the 
measure  that  is  best  adapted  to  serve  the  purpose  of  ktep- 
ing  America  out  o<  foreign  wars. 

-  ThMt  resolution  proposes  to  amend  the  OcMistttntion  by 
Mecentralizlng  the  war  power  so  that  hereafter  (except  hi 
the  case  of  attack  or  invasion)  the  people,  and  the  people 
only,  shall  have  the  right  to  declare  war.  That  resolution 
proposes  to  insert  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
the  foUowing  new  pravisian:  > 

A  SBcnoir  1.  Except  in  the  event  of  an  invasion  of  ttie  Utiited 
States  or  its  Territorial  possessions  and  attack  npaa  its 
citizens  residing  therein,  the  authority  of  Congress  to  declare 
war  shall  not  become  effective  until  confirmed  by  •  majority 
of  all  votes  cast  thereon  in  a  Nation-wide  referendum. 
Congress,  when  it  deems  a  national  crisis  to  exist,  may  by 
concurrent  resolution  refer  the  question  of  war  or  peace  to 
the  dtiaens  of  tlie  States,  the  question  to  be  voted  on  being. 

ShaU  the  United  States  declare  war  on ?    Congress 

may  otherwise  by  law  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  this 
section. 

Under  that  amendment  no  such  thing  will  be  possible  as 
conscripting  our  boys  and  wending  them  away  to  die  in  the 
shambles  of  foreign  wars  untU  the  queeti<m  has  been  sul>- 
mitted  to  the  people  and  approved  by  them  in  a  national 
referendum,  the  women  having  equal  voting  rights  with  the 
men.  And  why  should  women  not  have  a  right  to  vote  on 
declarations  of  war?  Women  go  down  into  the  shadow  of 
the  yaUey  of  death  to  bring  our  boys  Into  the  workL  Why 
should  they  not  have  something  to  say  as  to  wlieCber  their 
own  flesfa  and  blood  shall  be  hurled  into  the  hell  of  a  foctign 
conflict? 

Congress  now  controls  the  warnleclarlng  w*^>«*»*«"n 
and  of  the  631  Members  of  Oongress  only  •  are  women  at 
the  present  time,  so  it  is  apparent  bow  utterly  nfgllglble 
under  the  existing  arrangement  is  the  prospect  oC  giving 
ezpresslon  to  women's  viewpoint  on  any  particular  war 
propotaL 

LASOB'S  VTTAL  iWiSSSST  HI  VBSCB 

Labor  has  a  vital  interest  in  the  peace  movement  No 
other  element  in  our  complex  civilisation  is  quite  as  deeply 
conoemed  in  the  elimination  of  the  causes  of  war  as  the 
toilers  of  the  land.  It  la  upon  them  that  war^  heavy  band 
is  laid  most  rdentlessly.  Others  may  evade  the  haxMttm 
of  military  service  through  exemptions  provided  for  execu- 
tives, farmers,  and  persons  of  q^ecialiaed  quaUflcations^  birt 
for  worklngmen.  generally  speaking,  there  is  no  kxiphole. 
Tliey  comi»ise  the  mass  of  the  eligible  <ig*i«iwg  population. 
They  have  to  take  it  on  the  jaw. 

Worklngmen  furnish  the  great  bulk  of  the  Nation's  can- 
non fodder.  War  breaks  up  their  happy  homes,  tears  them 
away  from  their  loved  ones,  and  sends  them  forth  to  be  shot, 
or  to  be  blown  into  Uts  or  to  be  strangled  with  poison  gas 
and  does  not  give  them  or  tlieir  families  one  singk  scditaxy 
word  to  say  about  it. 

Furthermore,  the  common  people  in  all  walks  of  life  are 
tired  of  being  eternally  the  buffer  in  the  game  of  war.  and 


since  they  have  to  do  the  suffering  and  the  dytaf.  and  to 
fumiiAi  war^  cannon  fodder,  they  are  aAJng  irbj  they  Aould 
not  have  something  to  say  as  to  whether  war  shall  be  de- 
clared. They  are  asking  wiiy  a  question  m  tragic  tn  its  na- 
tnre,  so  intimately  Interwoven  with  Bf e  and  death,  wlii^ 
Involves  the  very  existence  as  well  as  the  welfare  and  happl- 
nesB  of  the  minions  of  our  peofde,  dMMild  not  be  submitted 
to  the  people  fdr  dedskm  tn  a  y*mtuw%f;i  referendum. 

If  the  common  peofde  of  America — the  people  whom 
Lincoln  said  God  must  love.  »*fi*aufff  He  made  so  many  of 
them—could  make  themselves  articulate  in  this  ***-»  d 
serioas  thought,  with  the  menace  of  another  world  war 
troubUng  thehr  souls  to  the  very  depths,  I  bdleve  they  would 
pour  out  their  richest  bkarings  and  benedictioiM  on  the 
railroad  brothechoods  for  chartering  the  way  to  a  zmBy  at 
aU  of  the  toners  and  common  people  of  tbe  couutty  back 
of  Rouse  Joint  Resoluti<m  No.  190.  the  war  referendum 
resolution,  for  that  resolution  undoubtedly  interprets  the 
most  sacred  convictions  of  the  rnsmrn  on  the  sUhkct  of 
war.  It  is  based  on  the  philoeophy  that  those  who  bave  to 
suffer  and.  if  need  be.  to  die  and  to  bear  the  awful  burdeM 
and  griefs  of  war  shaU  have  something  to  say  as  to 
warihaU  be  declared. 


UBCBAaOB   FKXXnOW 

As  the  author  of  the  resototion  I  have  filed  a  diaefaaive 
petition,  sanctioned  by  the  rules  of  the  House,  at  the 
Speaker^  desk,  to  faring  It  before  the  House  for  debate  and 
a  vote.  The  discharge  petition  Is  known  as  Discharge 
Petition  No.  11.  The  discharge  petition  win  not  beeome 
effective  unless,  or  until,  it  is  signed  by  218  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  wish  that  every  Member  of 
the  House  conld  see  his  way  clear  to  sign  DlKharge  Petition 
No.  11  so  that  we  might  brtaig  the  resolution  out  of  com- 
mittee as  a  basis  for  peace  discussions,  perfect  it  by  amend- 
ments if  it  needs  perfection,  and  pass  it. 

Let  us  do  this  much  for  the  common  people  of  America — 
the  people  who  have  to  fight  and  die.  to  have  their  homes 
wrecked,  and  their  heart  strings  torn  asunder  in  war. 


The  Ranway  Labor  Bxecutives*  Association,  whidi  speaks 
for  the  21  railroad  brotherhoods,  unanimously  adopted  a 
statement  in  support  of  my  war  referendum  proposal  and 
from  the  text  of  that  statement  I  quote  as  foUows: 

Svery  thoughtful  American  who  Is  at  all  lof armed  on  Interna- 
tional affatn  must  f«d  that  there  la  very  graTe  danger  of  an- 
other war  among  Kuropean  and  AaUtle  natkma  wtthin  tha  next 
few  years.  Aadmat  rl^alitae  haw  been  revived  and  hatKads  have 
have  heen  heated  again  to  the  point  wliare  a  minor  «tm««i»nt 
may  be  enought  to  precipitate  a  oonflSet  even  more  dcatruetlve 
than  that  of  1914-lt.  FoUtlcal  adrentoren.  mlUtary  laadera.  and 
tboee  Industrial  lateresta  whloh  proftt  from  wan  and  prapva- 
tlon  for  war*,  have  stirred  International  anlmotftlea  and  brought 
about  a  alfeoatlaa  which  eaa  be  eompaied  only  to  that  ptaoed&c 
the  great  war.  TIm  outteaak  of  hnttimea  ssMiy  oeeur  without 
warning. 

W«  balieva  tn  praparedneai.  but  at  a  kind  dimetly  oppoMta 
to  that  which  our  mtlitarlaU  advocate.  We  baUavs  tliat  our 
Oovamment  must  be  pwpawd  to  keep  ft— flm  o«t  of  the 
mst  wan  we  baUava  thas  the  people  of  ttaa  uanad  ttatea  must 
ba  praparad  to  laatst  thoee  paopagMidlsIa  who  wlU  ^*h  ht^tatj 
to  urge  our  partletpatloa  in  tSa^nsKt  holoeauat  toward  which 
tha  wortd  Is  moving.  Wo  baUeve  that  such  prspaiatlona.  tf  thay 
are  to  ba  eOHetlve,  must  ba  made  nam,  htton  mam  wmtaf  haa 


m  ttiia 


tha  atmoiphew  at  panle  and  tayetarla 
fcaetanal  patriots  to  drum  up  war  eentlment. 

We  believe  that  the  constitutional 
veeolutioii    is   patrlotle   prepatatloa   agalnat 
bdtevo  that  tts  adoptlan  wfU  keep  AxmhOk 
destruetlan  threatentiy  modKn  dvtUaatloa. 

Tbe  workers  we  repreeent^  In  common  with  an  dacant  cttlaeaB  ci 
our  eoux^ry.  have  been  sickened  and  disguitied  by  the  iweiataom 
recently  made  of  tha  aeUvMea  and  tha  praAta  ct  the  iiiiIiUmi  of  ww 
munitions.  Efforts  sinoertfy  made  hj  governments  daaMng  So 
limit  armaments,  and  thereby  to  leseen  tha  iiilmMm— 1  siiMfc^iiiin 
which  breed  wars,  have  been  defeated  by  tha  Incredibly  brutal 
and  vletoua  praetteea  of  theee  munltloaB  matsfi  -  - 
pcopagandlata  liave  eoUahoratod  in  p>odaeli«  tha  alafa  of 
among  the  peoplea  ef  the  world  wfaldi  aa 
the  Implements  of  war.  Theee  munlttana  Tn1l^^tT^  and  ttivir 
are  creating  thalr  markets  and  selling  thslr  goods  with  no^^v 
thought  In  mtnd  ttiaa  aeenrlng  fbr  thamadvea  tha : 
profit. 


;  i 
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ThU  fTMd  flor  pmBM  wm  not  laAlac  fram  AmoicaLn  mnnttloiis 
Bumnfacturan  befora  aod  dnrlnf  the  World  War.  Wblto  Americaa 
Mddlcts  fonglit  la  th*  troiclies  to  decide  a  Buztvean  war  whoae 
ymom  wave  of  no  real  eoacetn  to  us.  bffltoiia  of  dollan  were  being 
pfttd  by  our  Gefenunent  dlieetly  and  tbnmi^  the  llnanrlal  agenta 
of  foreign  goraraaenta  to  the  manufacturexs  of  munltlona  in  the 
U&lted  Statea.  Hie  apfi^"*r^  ■acrlflcea  demanded  of  our  aoldlera 
and  their  f  amlllaa  ihamd  hmn  brotight  voluntary  surrendering  by 
our  vunltloBs  manuf acturera  of  ail  prollt:  they  should  have  been 
eag«r  to  supply  to  ua  and  our  Allka  all  pondble  munitions  at 
actual  cost.  We  know  now  that  to  the  etonal  dlagtmoe  of  these 
interests  tbey  re^Md  proAts  whldi  were  far  beyond  any  poaslble 
Jttstlfloatloo — which  were  poealble  only  because  of  the  decraenite 
needs  of  the  Oovenuncnt  and  the  people  of  the  XTblted  Statea. 

If  ■oropean  war  comca  a^dn,  there  win  be  no  lack  of  the  same 
kind  of  daatnmtlTe  and  unpetriotle  action  by  our  munitions  manu- 
factureia.    nothing  haa  happcsied  to  make  ua  beileTe  they  have 

Tbare  will  be  no  ladt  of  newspapeia  to  give 
to  faiaa  rapprta  of  atroettieB,  or  to  Imaginary  tnsulta  to  our 
ff>tfc»>«|  honor.  There  wlU  be  plenty  of  aknied  propagandists  who 
win,  fCr  money,  uae  aU  their  arts  to  comfuae  and  to  mislead  our 
people  into  beiterlng  that  we  should  take  up  ansa  against  some 
other  natlen.  No  sensible  Amrrloan.  vrtiaee  memory  runa  back  to 
the  laat  war.  and  who  haa  f  oUowed  the  dlaelosurea  of  the  munltlona 
tefaaHgatlon.  can  doubt  that  the  munltlona  manufacturers  wiU  try 
to  fcroa  this  country  Into  whatever  war  they  can  promote  in  Europe 
^  er  Asia.  Mb  — r««»*^«  American  can  Cafl  to  reallaa  that  war  pey- 
^cfaology  can  be  created  out  of  the  ilea  and  the  oratory  of  the  propa- 
tanHfttT     Ho  aenalble  American  wanta  to  aee  ua  In  that  next  war. 

Hm  constitutional  amendment  propoeed  will  prevent  the  sudden 
and  lll-eonaldersd  sort  of  aetkm  which  might  plunge  ua  Into  war. 
The  rateendum  wlU  give  time  for  thought  and  for  countering  the 
propafaada  of  thoea  aalflah  Inteteeta  which  would  be  aerved  by  war. 
This  amendment,  however,  still  permits  speedy  congrrsslfmal  action 
to  defend  the  Matkm  agahist  actual  Invasion. 

mis  leglStatlan  is  racing  against  the  danger  of  war.  and  there 
la  no  time  to 


Amerioi  Needs  a  Nation-Wide  Program  for  Adult 

CiTic  Edocatioii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OP  WBVT  VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  19. 1937 

ICr.  RANZXUfBL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today  Introduced  a 
bill  to  assist  the  States  in  establishing  and  developing  demon- 
stration centers  in  adult  ciTic  education  during  a  3-year  period. 

One  of  the  most  crucial  problems  facing  this  country  today 
Is  that  of  strengthening  our  bulwaito  of  democracy  against 
the  tide  of  dictatorship. 

a  wuaauaumom  AOAimr  Bacrinoaa 

We  cannot  fool  ourselves.  We  must  fight  as  hard  in  the 
oejct  lew  years  to  preserve  our  right  to  solve  our  problems 
Ihmwgh  free  and  open  discussiax  as  our  forefathers  fought 
to  give  us  that  right.  We  must  get  ready  for  that  battle. 
Otherwise  those  Bherties  which  took  mankind  thniwands  of 
years  to  gatnmajr  be  taken  from  us. 

Hm  veiT  best  safeguard  in  that  battle  wHI  be  an  InteDl- 
fent.  Inf onned  dtiaeary  trahwd  to  understand  the  complex 
aodal,  econnmtr.  nattonal.  and  International  problems  facing 
tte  Ukrited  States  and  fortified  with  a  critical  Judgment  not 
easOF  tamed  aside  tar  the  promises  and  pOTureas  of  would- 
be  dictators. 

I  firmly  fed  that  a  N^tion*wide  system  of  forums,  such 
as  have  been  copducted  by  the  United  States  Ofllce  of  Edu- 
cation during  the  last  year  on  a  demoostratlan  basis,  is  per> 
taps  the  most  practical  and  effective  way  at  arming 
ABMtieaa  cttt»ni  Ux   the  ooming   ounbat   to 


Ov  early  people  had  the  town  meetings.  They  gattwred 
frequently  to  talk  things  through.  We  should  also  get  a 
modem  countsipart  for  the  town  meetings.  Sudh  a  method 
we  find  In  the  pobUc  forums.  Tbe  conthmous  and  tree  dis- 
eaBka  of  Important  pofattc  problems  by  our  peofde  in  their 
own  neighborhoods  will  make  our  heritage  of  tree  spee^  and 
assemblage  a  reatttar  for  the  great  group  of  our  dtiaena. 


wxer  visannA  has  mar  romna 

One  of  the  forum  projects,  and  the  initial  one  established. 
has  been  operating  in  my  own  district  in  Monongalia  County. 
W.  Va.  With  marked  interest  I  have  watched  it  grow  from 
the  very  beginning.  So  great  has  been  the  demand  of  my 
ccnstituents  to  have  a  chance  to  discuss  vital  public  prob- 
lems that  its  area  of  operations  has  spread  into  three  ad- 
Joining  cotrnties. 

Rosrd  B,  Cox,  the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  who 
has  organized  the  West  Virginia  project,  reports  that  more 
than  50,000  people  have  met  in  discussion  groups  in  the 
rural  and  urban  communities  in  northern  West  Virginia  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

In  demonstration  centers  now  operating  in  communities 
with  total  populations  of  less  than  4.000.000,  over  150.000 
people  are  meeting  in  such  discussion  groups  monthly.  Hun- 
dreds of  rndlo  discussions  over  local  stations  are  being  con- 
ducted and  the  people  are  using  their  libraries  as  never 
before.  With  public  forums  in  every  community,  the  people 
have  the  opportunity  to  meet  under  the  guidance  of  trained 
and  informed  leaders  and  discuss  the  problems  before  them, 
returning  to  their  duties  as  citizens  better  able  to  exat:ise 
their  rights  as  citizens  of  a  democracy  in  a  more  efllcient  and 
effective  manner. 

THE  BILL  FBOPOSEB 

First  To  authorize  the  appropriation  of  Federal  funds 
to  be  allocated  to  the  several  States  dmlng  a  3-year  period 
for  the  purpose  of  ccmducting  one  or  more  demonstration 
centers  under  local  management  in  each  State  in  the  field 
of  adtdt  civic  education,  that  is,  to  conduct  puUic  forums 
and  discussion  groups  on  public  affairs.  i 

Second.  To  enable  the  Office  of  Education  to  cooperate 
with  the  local  and  State  systems  of  education  in  demonstrat- 
ing practical  patterns  for  the  conduct  of  adult  forums. 

Third.  The  Federal  fimds  would  be  appropriated  to  the 
States  and  local  communities  on  a  matching  basis.  AU 
administrative  costs  are  to  be  borne  by  the  State  or  local 
conummity,  or  both. 

■sAaom  AovANCXD  rot  PBoroaiD  nootAM 

First.  The  Federal  Government  has  already  invested  $660,- 
000  in  10  fonmi  demonstration  centers  in  19  States  to  test 
the  efficiency  of  this  type  of  adult  civic  education.  They 
are  a  proven  success.  The  proposed  bill  gives  further  stim- 
ulus to  the  movement  and  consolidates  the  gains  already 
made.    It  expands  the  program  to  the  48  States. 

Second.  It  offers  a  means  of  extending  on  a  professional 
basis  under  the  direction  of  existing  agencies  of  public  edu- 
cation the  forum  and  discussion  programs  stimulated  by 
the  emergency  adult  education  program  and  the  National 
Youth  Administration. 

Third.  Federal  support  for  education  has  shown  itself 
practical  and  successful  in  the  field  of  vocational  educaticn. 
There  is  even  greater  Justification  for  expending  public 
funds  for  programs  to  prepare  the  individuals  for  their 
functi(m  as  citizens  than  to  prepare  them  personally  for 
vocational  competence. 

THs  raMSEin  paociAac  has  achuevp 

First.  Scope:  During  the  5-month  period  between  Septem- 
ber 1,  1936.  and  February  1. 1937.  with  10  projects  operating 
In  communities  with  a  total  population  of  approximately 
2,000,000.  3,800  public-discussion  meetings  were  conducted, 
attoided  by  over  350,000  persons.  Over  1.000  radio  pro- 
grams, most  of  which  carried  the  discussion  to  radio  audi- 
ences, were  presented.  Thousands  of  books  and  pami^ilets 
dealing  with  public  affairs  were  read.  During  the  month  of 
March  1937.  17  operating  projects  reported  over  1.500  meet- 
ings, attended  by  more  than  165,000  people. 

Second.  More  than  10,000  letters  have  been  received  at  the 
Office  of  Education  inquiring  about  the  program,  seeking 
information  for  the  establishment  of  new  forums,  and  urging 
the  expansion  of  the  program.  A  large  percentage  of  these  let- 
ters came  from  superintendents  of  schools.  A  forum-counsel- 
ing service  has  been  conducted  by  the  public-forum  project  to 
make  available  the  accumulating  information  on  conducting 
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publle  forums  and  to  spread  the  results  of  the  demonstratkms 
to  educational  authorities  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Third.  Several  bulletin  publicatioas  have  been  prepared 
and  distributed  widely  so  that  leaders  in  adult  education  have 
ccme  to  d^?end  upcm  the  Office  of  Education  for  leadersh^) 
in  the  field  of  adult  civic  education. 

TowK  Mxxraras  txnna 

The  growth  of  forums  and  public  discussion  generally  has 
been  remarkable  during  the  past  4  years  and  especially  since 
the  forum  projects  b^an  operations.  The  Nation-wide  pub- 
licity ctmcerning  the  present  program  is  respoosihle  to  a 
large  extent  for  what  appears  to  be  a  renaissance  of  the 
town-meeting  approach  to  public  affairs. 


The  President  and  the  Snpreme  Conrt 


A  ftmnk  dtocuMlon  of  pnsent-OMj  probleinB  and  President 
velf •  constructive  plan  to  TltaUae  tbe  Federal  Judtolary  and  fa- 
dUtate  adJudlcaUon  oi  litlgatton  affecting  the  natkmal  welfare. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF  n>AHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  15. 1937 


ADDRESS  OP  J.  SITTT  WZLEKMT,  OP  BERKBLBT.  CALZP. 


Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  in  considering  the  proposal  of  President  Roosevelt  for 
certain  changf  in  the  law  affecting  procedure  in  the  Fedoral 
eowrtM  where  Use  validity  of  acts  of  Congress  are  involved, 
and  the  appointment  and  tenure  in  office  of  Federal  Judges 
which  has  raised  a  Nation-wide  controversy,  I  desire  to 
submit  for  your  consideration,  the  statements  made  in  a 
recent  address  by  an  outstanding  Democrat,  a  ddegate  from 
California,  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  at  Phila- 
ddldiia,  Mr.  J.  Stltt  Wilson,  former  mayor  of  BeriLeley.  Calif., 
as  follows: 

Mr.  caiainnan.  feUow  Democrat!,  and  fellow  dtlsexis.  this  is 
called  a  victory  dinner  because  we  are  ■■eemWed  here  to  celebrate 
one  of  the  greatest  vlctorlee  of  tbe  common  people,  one  of  tbe 
greatest  triimiptas  of  democracy  tbat  tbls  or  any  ooimtry  baa  ever 
witnessed. 

The  deep  meaning  and  far-reaching  slgnlflcance  of  that  great 
victory  of  last  November  wOl  not  ^pear  unless  we  refresh  our 
memories.  Nor  shall  we  adequately  realize  the  relation  of  that 
great  victory  of  democracy  In  the  last  election  to  tbe  present  tre- 
mendous earthquake  under  the  Supreme  Oonrt,  \m1ess  we  review 
the  tragic  economic  prohlems  in  which  these  events  have  occurred. 

The  victory  we  edebrmte  tonight  and  our  consideration  of  the 
present  battle  over  the  Supreme  OOurt  Is  directly  related  to  the 
poUtlcal^  battle  of  Hoover  versus  Roosevelt  in  I9S2.  and  the  victory 
of  that  year. 


We  need  to  reftash  oar  memories  lest  we  fofgai  the  pit  from 
irtileh  we  are  seeking  to  escape.  The  political  campaign  In  1983. 
the  overwhelming  defeat  of  Hert>ert  Hoover,  the  election  of  Prank- 
lln  D.  Rooeevelt  was  revolt  no.  1  of  the  oommcn  people  if*"^ 
the  "economte  royaUsts'*  who  had  long  ruled  and  almost  ruined 
Amertea.  It  was  the  first  Nation-wide  notice  to  the  eeonomte 
eaqdolteis  of  this  country  and  thetr  political  underlings  and  their 
Judicial  usurpers  that  the  plain  people  of  America  were  no  longer 
going  to  permit  a  small  minority  of  enormously  rich  Individuals 
and  huge  oofporatUma  to  run  this  country  for  their  own  private 
enrkdunent.  li respective  of  what  was  hi^ipenlng  to  the  life  and 
security  of  minions  of  farmers  and  workers  and  produceia  who 
are  the  fundamental  creators  of  all  our  wealth. 

In  1033  we  did  not  know  this  man  Roosevtit  as  we  do  now.  We 
did  not  know  what  he  thought.  We  did  not  know  how  he  can 
fight.  We  did  know  the  ecouxnlc  ruin  that  had  come  iqion  vm 
under  Republican  rule,  and  especially  under  the  maladministration 
of  Hoover  and  Andrew  MeUon  and  Ogden  Mills  and  the  whole 
Republican  administration. 

THS   HOOVIB    BUIN 

the  Story  of  that  nUn  ought  to  be  carefuUy  edited  and  kept 
treah  In  our  memory.  Thousands  of  banks  had  crashed  taking 
down  the  blUlona  of  dcdlaxs  of  the  people's  savlnsB.    Tens  of 


thooaamto  lost  their  Tiuiiliii— .  their 
their  aU.  timers  by  the  hundred  thousands 
MUlkms  upon  mlUlons  of  workers 
Youth  of  both  seses  In  thot wands  went  he 
upon  the  highways.  Multitudes  of  he 
young  people  could  not  oontemplate  mairtage.  Iba  spMt  o(  the 
people  was  broken  aa  povnty.  want.  deeUtotlan.  and  eoonemlo 
Inaecurlty  ee«ned  to  settle  down  upon  tbe  Natiim  ■•  a  blaek 
palL  If  RcpubUcan  leaders  seek  to  eecape  tbe  blMBs  tdr  tatH^lBg 
this  wholesale  eoonomlo  disaster  upon  the  ABMrleaa  pnni|<s.  one 
thing  Is  certain  they  had  no  policies  or  pcograms  to  bring  ua  oat. 
They  stood  dumb  and  heljiiws  and  Inooenpetent  la  tte  faoe  ef 
disaster. 

AUCOST  UVOLOTTOM 

It  Aiould  now  be  definitely  stated  that  RepubUcaa  nde.  «»""«•«?«* 
In  Mr.  Hoover,  had  culminated  in  the  most  rwin— I  ^irpv^nH  niln 
and  economic  Insecurity  that  tbe  American  peoBle  hava  ot« 
to  suffer. 

It  was  economic  hell.    But  It  was  mace.    Many  cf  tbe 
careful  observers  of  the   economic   and  political  aoene   ot  this 
country  declared  that  In  1933  we  wen  not  iar  lemosed  fkoea  vio- 
lence, bloodshed,  and  revolution. 

It  was  In  the  mMst  of  this  American  tragedy  tbat  FravMcaoe 
raised  up  a  new  leader,  a  good  shq;>lMnl  of  the  people  Pranklin 
Delano  Rooeev^t.  Bie  came  with  no  blars  of  trumpets,  with  no 
watt^words  of  revolution.  Coosidermg  the  wrath  and  nvolt  In 
the  heart  of  Amotea  at  the  time  Roosevelt  prea^ied  a  very 
simple,  mild,  and  constructive  gospel.  He  said:  **We.  the  peovOe, 
need  a  new  deal."  And  the  voters  of  America  tram  sea  to  sea. 
from  north  to  scuth.  rose  up  and  answered:  "We  do  need  a  new 
deal.  We  give  you  a  mandate  for  new  legislation,  new  and  ag- 
gressive executive  action  on  our  brtialf,  new  and  advanced  steps 
to  secure  our  constitutional  rights  and  llbertlea.'*  And  that  was 
the  victory  and  mandate  of  1983. 

And  If  ever  a  man  sought  to  f  ulfin  that  mandate  It  was  nmnklta 
Rooeevelt.  Scarcely  had  hto  tongue  uttered  the  eatti  of  ottee  uatU 
he  hastened  to  stop  a  con^>lete  coUapae  of  *'*«*»rtwg  and  finance. 
And  never  in  all  our  history  teas  any  President,  even  la  wartime, 
acted  with  sodi  asal  and  wiadom  and  eflMcney  la  lacing  the 
ip^oasal  problems  of  a  people  engulfed  to  imepeakaMe  tragedy. 

He  b«gan  to  fight  the  battle  on  every  front.  NMOIeoa  hteMtf 
never  threw  defenses  and  attacks  on  aU  fronts  as  dM  Oea.  PrankUn 
D.  Roosevelt.  History  need  Indulge  in  no  kUe  boasU  of  Rooeevim 
In  action.  All  the  historian  needs  to  do  Is  to  ehronlele  the  bM« 
record  of  his  herc^  facing  of  our  prOMema 

KSW  DBAL  X.AW8 

He  reocganiasd  the  obaos  of  eurreney  and  banking,  so  sueoeos- 
fully  by  the  way,  that  la  our  reoeat  year  not  a  single  national  bank 
failed.  Parmers  had  seen  their  prices  fall  almost  to  sero  values 
through  13  long  years  of  misrule.  E^  and  with  their  advice  and 
counsri  Roosevtit  gave  agriculture  the  A.  A.  A.,  which  wtthln  this 
last  week  has  been  declared  by  the  Brookings  lastttutlon  ttis 
greatest  effort  yet  made  for  the  farmers  of  this  countnr. 

Ruthless  competition  In  business,  with  Its  drive  for  long  hours 
and  ever-lowering  wages  and  Its  curse  of  child  labor,  bad  to  be 
thwarted  and  controlled.  The  organisation  of  the  laboring  multi- 
tudes and  their  right  of  oolleetlve  bargaining  had  to  be  made  pcc- 
manently  effective.  This  and  similar  alma  of  equity  and  Justice  In 
our  economic  life  he  sought  to  secure  with  the  H.  B.  A. 

Millions  upon  millions  of  the  savings  of  humble  people  had 
been  gouged  out  of  them  by  stock  speculatocs  and  Insulin-oupa 
of  high  finance.  He  conceived  the  Secuntlea  and  Bcchange  Oom- 
mlsslon — the  8.  B.  C. — to  mleguaii  Investments.  The  Power  Ttust 
of  America  had  suocestfuUy  robbed  the  f armcn  and  tbe  dty  dwell- 
ers under  the  protection  of  legislation.  Biecutlve  order,  and  Judl- 
dldal  decisions  off  the  Repubttcans. 

He  carried  out  the  dream  of  Senator  Hosoua,  long  malifed  by  the 
Coolldges  and  the  Hoovers,  by  inaugurattag  the  Teaaeaaaa  Valley 
Authority,  which  aa  an  esaraple  and  a  yardstiek  wlU  aava  the 
people  minions  upon  mlTlUms  of  their  bard-eamod  wealth. 
Head-on  he  attacked  the  problem  of  the  Joblees  with  a  $6,000^ 
000,000  bond  Issue.  Inaugurating  the  greatest  sjbIiiiii  of  woik- 
rellef  In  the  W.  P.  A.,  the  P.  W.  A.,  ever  undertakm  in  thm  world. 

Without  solving  the  proUem  of  youth,  he  at  least  rescued  our 
yonth  from  the  devastating  Idfcneei.  vagabondage,  and  poealble 
crime  m  whl(^  they  were  left  by  tbe  Hoover  re^ne.  This  wm 
■upplerafentad  by  the  N.  Y.  A.  for  help  to  youth  In  high  school  and 
ooUcge.  Par  equity  In  the  coal  fields  came  the  Otdtey  Cdal  Act. 
Pte  new  maasuree  to  meet  the  struggle  of  labor  agalnat  the  afanoet 
Umltleas  power  of  organised  wealth  he  devleed  the  Wagnar  Labor 
Relations  Act.  The  Social  Security  Act  Is  the  flrrt  law  ever  poeeed 
by  any  admlnlstratkin  to  meet  the  problems  of  unsmploysaent  ti^ 
sursnce  and  pensions  for  the  aged.  The  President  knows  this  Is 
only  the  beghmlng.  but  be  started  It  In  the  very  pteeiiiiie  at  ttm 
Nation's  worst  econoailc  disaster. 

Time  fails  me  even  to  list  the  long  record  at  teaser  measuics 
aU  with  one  outstanding  design — to  safeguard  hinnan  rl^ts.  to 
make  toward  economic  eecurlty.  to  open  up  and  keep  open 
economic  opportunity  for  the  men  and  women  at  this  country. 
His  Republican  eneinlea,  the  Liberty  League,  and  a  bostSe  press 
heaped  disgusting  attacks  tipon  theee  undertiAlnsi  «n  car  b»> 
half— N.  R.  A..  A.  A.  A..  S.  X.  C  W.  P.  A.,  P.  W.  A..  P.  B.  A.. 
Rural  Settlement.    AU  tbla  to  IImb  was  "alphabetical  soiqt." 
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But  to  mflUom  end-  millions  of  th«  hard-working,  Btniggllng 
paopte  wlao  eonstltut*  the  Amerlcui  democracy,  who  had  given 
talm  thalr  muidftto.  all  thCM  vast  efforta  were  anything  but  "alph»- 
tMtlcal  aoup.**  It  was  th«  beginning  of  reaeue  tnxa  economic  hell; 
In  tlM  eaaa  of  multitudes  it  waa  rescue  from  actual  starvation: 
Xor  other  multitudes  it  has  been  econamlc  salvation. 

Zfc  is  all  right  and  very  proper  for  Uberty  Leaguers  and  Hearst 
y—Mlsts  gloating  ov«r  their  enormous  profits,  with  their  women 
ladan  with  sparkling  Jewels,  as  they  feast  at  sumptuous  banquets, 
to  rldSeulo  abd  to  heH^  diatribes  on  Franklin  Roosevelt  for  these 
atrennous  sfforta  to  meet  the  economic  sufferings  of  the  poor. 
Bu*  we  praised  him  and  we  loved  him. 

TXcrosT  or  isss 

And  after  the  Republican  Party,  the  Liberty  League,  the  Hearst 
ftadst  press,  under  the  personal  leadership  of  Ifr.  Landon.  and 
lir.  Knox  and  ICr.  Bterst  and  John  Hamilton,  backed  by  80  per- 
cent of  tbm  press  of  the  country,  had  ln^;>eached  his  patriotism, 
declared  him  an  un-American  dictator,  a  destroyer  of  our  constl- 
tutloDal  rlfhta,  had  charged  him  openly  with  being  directed  from 
r,  had  descended  even  to  make  qport  of  the  most  glorious 
rotet  that  has  ever  fallen  on  American  ears*,  after  they 
had  done  all  In  thetr  power  to  discredit  and  dlshonw  him.  to 
Impugn  his  mottvaa,  and  to  scorn  his  prlnelples:  after  they  had 
attacked  almoat  every  act  of  legWatlon  paaaed  during  his  first 
adnHnistrattoo  than  what?  The  voters  of  America— the  com- 
aaon  paopte  of  this  country-farmers,  workers.  whlte-eoUar  folk, 
men  and  women,  marched  37,000,000  strong  on  that  day  In  Novem- 
ber and  gava  to  President  PtankUn  IMano  Booaevelt  the  most 
immlftakabte  mandate  to  "Oo  forward"  that  haa  ever  been  given 
to  aiqr  leader  of  democracy  In  the  world,  and  greater  than  that 
over  given  to  any  candidate  for  President  since  the  fouxtdlng  of 
this  BepuhUe.  

JUST  ■BUW  10  VJIUU 

Toward  tbe  dose  of  the  battto  last  year,  the  «^i«p»ign  of  the 
Republicans  became  Increaslni^y  MUer,  aal  they  b^an  to  bait 
the  PraeldMit.  and  ICr.  Landonti  speeches  became  full  of  taunts, 
_  that  Booaevelt  should  list  the  new  legislation  he  would 
If  reelected. 
Mr.  Booaevelt  let  tham  voloe  thalr  atooae  and  vent  their  rage. 
at  that  tamoua  MadlaoB  Square  demonstration  in  New 
Torfe.  speaklwc  to  the  Nation,  ha  raettod  the  efforts  he  had  put 
fotth  to  meet  the  ecopomte  pNMema  and  the  great  suffering  of 
the  paopte.  He  ooofesMd  be  had  been  Ikuatrated  hj  decisions  of 
the  Suprasae  Court  and  by  Injunctions  agalna«  the  execution  ct 
tbaee  Pedanl  tews.  Then,  pointing  out  the  measure  of  succees 
he  had  achieved,  he  defied  hia  detractors,  and  Inspired  ths  com- 
mon pso^  of  America,  by  reiterating  the  ringing  annoimcement: 
"And  for  these  things  we  have  Just  begim  to  ftght." 

TtMt  battte  cry  stirred  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Flrom  thst 
hour  tt  waa  aU  over  but  tbe  shouting.  The  Republicans  vme  In 
panic,  and  through  the  Mg  corporatkms  that  had  filled  their  cam- 
paigB  ehest  they  poured  Into  the  mafis  and  ttie  pay  envelopes  of 
the  wortars  the  moat  pitiful  attack  on  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Ooveraor  Landon  In  the  lead.  The  masses  of  the  city  woiters 
and,  the  famers  In  an  Ifir.  Landon's  prairie  States— typical  and 
m  their  poUtleal  might  and  not  only  reelected  the 
but  swept  out  of  public  ofltee.  back  Into  private  Oblivion. 
of  laacitlnnarles  tnm  the  Senate  and  the  Bouse  of  Bcpre- 

am  MOW  wa  wnm 

Tlia  paofda  wen  determined  that  If  Booaevelt  had  "Jixt  begun 
to  f^t"  lor  aoetal  rlghtaouanees  and  economic  Justlos.  If  Rooae- 
valt  had  **jQat  bagnn  to  fight"  In  order  to  place  human  rights 
abofa  the  rights  of  propaity  and  prtvOaga,  then  he  ahould  have 
the  baeking  of  a  huge  majoitty  tn  Oongraas  In  order  to  carry  out 
the  will  of  tbe  pa^ia.  And  so  tt  te.  n  wa  dont  gat  economic 
Jualtes  and  aoancmle  opportunity.  It  win  not  be  beeauss  we  did 
not  fight  for  It.  it  wOl  not  be  because  wa  did  not  send  the  men 
to  write  tt  tnto  law.  Rooaevalt  was  given  a  mandate 


glw  a  mandate  bv  tte  paopte  to  make  the 
and  the  OonstltuUon  of  theea  United  Statee  the 
of  cnxt  dellvecanoe  tram  poverty  and  unemployment 
exploitation,  the  Instrument  to  aeeura  our  economic 
opportunity  and  oar  economic  ascurlty. 

UAMoam 


two, 
toagraat 
for  tbe  plida 


of  the  vletoty  of  Ufig.  which  echoed  and 

Itektan.    And  every  Stete  in  the  Union. 

In  the  victory  aaaroh.    It  was  a  glorious  tribute 

bat  It  was  preeminently  an  unparalleled  victory 

of  this  oounny  aipilnat  every  obstacte  and 


Be  li 


that  this  was  a  people's  vletary. 
If  the  shattered  ranks  and  the  beaten 
of  the  BspubUcsn  Party  and  a  hoetUe  press  do  not  know 
this  vletatT  means  In  our  poutical  and  economic  life— well. 
It  te  Juat  too  badi    They  wUl  have  to  live  and  team. 
Bat  the  Praaldant  knoars.    And  Ooi^ess  had  better  know  and 
well  the  aaandate.    And  so  whm  at  ths  opening  of  this 
In  JaBuaiy  Mf-  Booaevelt  spoke  on  the  stote  of  the  Na- 
to  Oangraas  and  to  the  whote  of  the  paopte.  hs  apdka  in  no 
If  la  November  1036  he  had  declared.  "We  have 
begun  to  flgbt".  then  in  January  U8T.  as  a  reelected 
be  would  again  redte  wbrnt  he  would  fight  for. 


mttMt 


tted  hta  purposes  In  the  light 
the  paopte  la  Novandter.    Again  he  Insisted  that 


legislation  mtiBt  take  the  direction  of  greater  satisfaction  for  the 
average  man.  "It  is  important",  he  declared,  "that  every  man  and 
woman  In  the  country  be  able  to  find  work."  Simply  because 
there  had  come  an  upturn  in  business,  with  some  of  the  hard 
pressure  Lifted  off  the  people.  Mr.  Roosevelt  said.  "This  was  no  time 
for  placing  the  imemplo3rment  problem  in  a  filing  cabinet  of 
finished  business."  Some  of  you  may  recall  these  words.  Be 
deplored  the  fact  that  "millions  of  Americans  still  live  In  habita- 
tions that  breed  disease  and  impair  the  health  of  future  genera- 
tions." He  tmcovered  the  disastrous  trend  of  farm  tenancy  and 
the  Jeopardy  of  great  niunbers  of  small  farm  owners.  He  called 
the  attention  of  the  NaUon  to  tbe  evils  which  the  N.  R.  A.  sought 
to  meet.  He  said.  "The  statute  of  the  N.  R.  A.  has  been  outlawed. 
The  problems  have  not.  They  are  still  with  us."  Again  he  de- 
clared that  "decent  omdltlons  and  adequate  pay  for  labor  and  Just 
returns  fcMr  agricultvire"  cannot  be  secured  by  State  action.  Ped- 
eral  law  vaust  come  to  the  rescue.  Again  he  reminded  us  that 
modem  Invention  and  huge  industry  pays  "scant  regard  to  Stete 
lines." 

What  I  mean  to  convey  to  you  In  thte  hurried  rteum6  of  the 
President's  speech  to  Congress  in  Janiutry  Is  that  he  understood 
the  mandate  the  people  bad  given  to  him  and  to  Congress,  and 
he  was  determined  to  carry  on.  "We  are  far  from  the  goal",  he 
said.  "There  are  far-reaching  problems  sUll  with  us  for  which 
democracy  must  find  solutions  If  It  Is  to  consider  Itself  succeesful." 

PSXSnWKT — STTPKXBCS   COTTBT 

Our  Republican  opponents,  now  so  violent  in  their  attack  on 
the  President's  proposal  concerning  the  Supreme  Court,  forget 
the  fact  that  it  was  in  this  address  at  the  opening  of  Congress 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  presented  an  analysis  of  the  attitude  of  the 
courts  In  Interpreting  the  Constitution  with  reference  to  these 
national  problems  of  labor.  Industry,  and  agriciiltvire.  and  the 
conservation  of  human  lives  and  our  national  resources. 

Our  Republican  opponents  tell  us  that  the  relation  of  the  courto 
to  the  New  Deal  had  not  been  a  can^imign  issue.  When  the 
courts  had  knocked  down  practically  all  the  big  New  Deal  laws, 
when  Roosevelt  had  been  flagrantly  attacked  as  a  destroyer  of 
the  Constitution — why  the  entire  frontal  attack  on  the  whote 
Rooeevelt  administration  involved  plainly  all  the  Rooeevelt  pur- 
poses  and  policies  and  the  attitude  of  the  courts  thereto. 

All  this  was  matter  of  the  most  public  character.  Over  2,000 
Injunctions  were  issued  against  the  A.  A.  A.  before  it  was  declared 
Invalid.  The  Power  Trust  obtained  56  injunctions  against  spend- 
ing P.  W.  A.  funds  for  building  electric  works.  The  Wagner 
Labor  Act  had  80  Injtmctions  held  over  It.  The  great  T.  V.  A. 
enterprise  barely  escaped  with  its  life. 

Never  before  had  tbe  citizen  voters  of  America  been  treated  to 
such  a  procession  of  outlawed  laws  of  Congress — ^laws  designed 
for  their  deliverance  from  the  ruthless  power  of  property  and 
salvation  from  their  economic  misery.  Congress  had  been  literally 
hamstrung  by  the  courts — by  the  Judiciary. 

Judicial  nulliflcatlon  by  the  lower  courts  and  then  outlawing 
congressional  action  by  the  Supreme  Court,  was  an  outstanding 
feature  of  the  last  3  years  of  the  first  Roosevelt  administration. 
All  the  people  knew  this  from  the  least  to  the  greatest.  At  any 
moment  rl^t  now  the  Judicial  axe  may  fall  on  several  other 
New  Deal  laws  designed  to  secure  greater  equity.  Justice,  and 
fair  play  for  the  common  people. 

Ilie  people  did  not  desert  Roosevelt  because  these  New  Deal 
laws  were  declared  xmconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court,  or 
because  thoiisands  of  injunctions  were  brought  by  the  orlvlleeed 
classes  against  the  New  Deal  laws.  *  k         e 

ITie  people  were  undaunted  and  determined  to  return  to  the 
Iray  under  the  leadership  of  Roosevelt.  And  they  marched  to 
the  p<dls  37,000,000  strong,  they  gave  him  333  Democrate  against 
W  Republicans  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  they  almost 
emptied  the  Republicans  out  of  the  Senate,  leaving  only  16  Repub- 
licans there  as  against  76  Democratic  Senators. 

A   XXLTTAMT   CITIZKNXT 

However  blind  and  dumb  Republican  leaders  and  a  hostile  press 
may  be  In  reading  the  signs  of  the  Umes.  surely  it  is  plain  as  a 
flagstaff  that  the  American  people  are  determined  that  the  courts, 
yea,  even  the  Supreme  Court,  shall  hear  their  cry,  f»  social  and 
economic  Justice  and  that  the  American  people  do  not  believe  and 
will  not  believe  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stetes  is  an 
Instnsnent  to  bind  them  as  slaves  to  their  economic  masters 
and  hsmstrtng  them  In  the  economic  chaos  of  the  modem  world. 

CONSTTTDTION  AMO  PBOGXKS8 

And  so  In  his  message  to  Congress  In  January  President  Rooee- 
velt gave  to  Congress  and  to  the  Nation  some  general  Indlcatkms 
of  his  conception  of  the  Constitution  and  Its  interpretation  by 
the  courts  with  reference  to  our  modern  world.  He  said — I  quote: 
"The  vital  need  is  not  an  alteration  of  our  fimdamental  law  but 
an  increasingly  enlightened  view  with  reference  to  it.  Difilculties 
have  grown  out  of  its  interpreutloa,  but,  rightly  considered,  the 
Constitution  can  be  used  as  an  Instrument  of  progress,  and  not 
as  a  device  for  prevention  of  action."  Proceeding,  he  said  of 
the  founding  fathers,  "that  it  was  their  definite  intent  and  ex- 
pectation that  a  liberal  interpretation  in  the  years  to  come  would 
give  to  Congress  the  same  relative  powers  over  new  national  prob- 
lems as  they  themselves  gave  to  the  Congress  over  the  national 
problems  of  their  day." 

I  quote  the  President  further:  "With  a  better  understanding 
Of  am  pinposes  and  a  more  intelligent  recognition  of  our  needs 
as  a  Nation,  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  there  wlU  be  prolonged 
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failure  to  bring  legislative  and  Judicial  action  into  cdoeer  harmony. 
Means  must  be  found  to  adopt  our  legal  forms  and  our  Judicial 
toterpretatlon  to  the  actual  present  national  needs  of  the  largest 
progressive  democracy  in  the  world." 

COUST  MTTST  Am  DXaCOCSACT 

And  again.  "Because  all  of  tis  believe  that  ow  democntic  itara 
of  government  can  cc^>e  adequately  with  modem  problems  as  they 
arise.  It  Is  patriotic  as  well  as  logical  for  us  to  prove  that  we  can 
meet  new  national  needs  with  a  historical  constitutional  framic- 
work  dearly  Intended  to  receive  liberal  and  not  narrow  In- 
torpretatioo." 

"The  United  Stetes  of  America  within  Itself  must  continue  the 
task  of  making  democracy  succeed"— and  then  he  concludes;  "Tbe 
Judicial  branch  also  Is  asked  by  the  people  to  do  its  part  In  mak- 
ing democracy  successful.  We  do  not  ask  the  courte  to  call  imn- 
exlstent  powen  Into  being,  but  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
conceded  powen  or  those  legitimately  Implied  shall  be  made 
effective  Instrumente  for  the  coounon  good.  Tlie  process  of  our 
democracy  must  not  be  Imperiled  by  the  denial  U  essential  powers 
of  free  government.** 

President  Rooeevelt  knew  that  the  people,  out  of  whose  sov- 
ereign power,  all  constitutions  and  all  courte  arise,  w<Ke  deter- 
mined that  the  processes  of  democracy  to  achieve  their  economic 
deliverance  must  not  be  thwarted. 

It  was  his  wish  and  it  Is  ovx  wish  that  tba  eourta.  awakened 
to  the  new  and  tragic  problems  of  this  mighty  modem  age, 
wotild  do  their  part  In  maviT^g  the  Constitution  an  organ  of 
deliverance,  and  not  a  bulwark  of  our  eoonomlc  servitude. 

The  President's  next  message  was  direct  to  Coni^ess  to  rear* 
ganiae  the  Federal  eourta,  indudlng  the  Supreme  Court,  to  effect 
these  Imperative  results. 

rum  VAT  m  tbb  raa 

TWs  put  the  fat  In  the  fire.  Perhaps  we  now  anta  iq)on  tlM 
greatest  national  debate  since  the  f  amow  Llncoln-Doq^as  debates 
on  slavery.  And  It  behooves  every  dtlaen  to  Infonn  >»«»»«— i»  or 
herself  as  well  as  one  can  on  the  history  of  the  'Supreme  Court; 
the  character  and  predilections  and  eoonomte  vlewpcrtate  of  the 
present  Supreme  Court.  And  above  aU.  we  must  thoroughly  con- 
sider the  terrific  efforts  we.  the  pecqjrie.  are  now  mairiT\g  to  aecure 
our  freedom  from  the  existing  eoonomlc  Injustice,  by  the  regular 
process  of  democracy  and  the  relation  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
courts  to  that  strtiggle. 

Because  we  are  going  to  be  free.  And  an  necessary  readjust- 
ments of  courts  and  constitutioiud  amendmenta.  If  need  be,  must 
be  made  to  secure  that  end,  for  "We  also  have  Just  begun  to  fight." 

Every  cltlaen  should  have  before  him  a  clear  picture  of  the  situ- 
ation. The  simple  facte  are  that  the  real  problems  now  before  the 
President  and  Congress  are  national  proUems  that  transcend  aU 
Stete  lines  and  Stete  action;  that  In  his  first  term  Mr.  Booaevelt 
and  Congress  passed  a  long  series  of  laws  to  meet  these  presdng 
and  threatening  problems;  that  practically  aU  of  these  laws  were 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  (the  Tiondon 
Xxpress  carried  this  headline:  "America  stunned!  Booaevelt's 
work  kined  to  ao  minutes"). 

At  the  end  of  Roosevelt's  first  administration  those  problems 
remain  tmaolved.  The  peopte  reelect  him  laiffL  give  him  a  hvtgt 
backing  to  Congress.  What  for?  To  make  more  laws  to  meet 
these  same  problems.  All  the  routine  business  of  Cont^ess  Is 
secondary  to  this  siqneme  task. 

At  this  vsry  moment  the  President  Is  seeking  to  draw  up  new 
Jaws  to  meet  the  problems  of  the  N.  B.  A.  and  A.  A.  A.,  farm 
tenancy,  crop  Insurance,  eto. 

And  It  would  appear  ftom  the  language  ct  the  recent  dedstonB 
<a  the  preeent  Supreme  Court  and  the  preoedente  establlaliad  that 
nothtog  Roosevelt  and  Congress  can  do  which  te  r«illy  nattrmal 
to  scope  to  meet  our  problems  can  ever  get  by  thte  veto  of  the 
present  Supreme  Court. 

Instead  of  bdng  a  palladium  of  our  liberties  It  te  tbe  wall 
against  our  emancipation,  it  te  the  bulwark  and  citadel  of  tbe 
reactionaiy  and  privileged  powen  to  America  which  we  have 
wholly  whipped  and  beaten  with  oxir  regular  democratic  prociiiSBSB 
of  votea,  baUot  boxes,  and  electiona. 

WHO  B  THx  mcrAToar 

Who  then.  now.  te  the  dictator  to  our  political  and  eoonomlc 
life?  Not  President  Booeevelt.  Not  a  high-handed  oongieaslonal 
majority.  Not  a  wntiiful  and  outraged  dtfsenry.  But  one.  two. 
three  diyed-to-the-woOl  Republican  reaetionarlea  who  sit  on  the 
Supreme  Court  Bench — and  can  make  It  poaslhte  for  "even  ona 
man  to  the  Court  to  overthrow  the  work  of  6S1  Federal  tew- 
maken",  to  qtwte  the  San  Francisco  News. 

U  our  Bepubllcan  opponente  really  want  to  get  terrified  over 
what  may  happen  to  American  institutions  to  thte  battto  over 
the  Supreme  Co\ut.  let  me  say  to  them  that  a  real  revolutionary 
danger  may  arise,  not  from  the  Imaginary  dictatorship  of  Boose- 
velt  but  from  this  real  and  dangeroiu  dictetorshlp  of  a  reaction- 
ary Supreme  Court  setting  at  naught  the  will  and  purpose  of 
democracy. 

THS  SAW  VaAHdBOO  mWB  QUORD 

Thte  revolutionary  danger  has  been  steted  to  a  series  of  recent 
edltorlate  to  the  San  Francisco  Newa.    Tlie  News  potote  out  that  { 
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If  thte  obstruction  of  a  reactionary  Supreme  OOart  eonttousa;  *% 
fedlng  of  futility  on  the  part  of  the  peopte  when  they  at  kMt 
ocme  to  beUeve  that  the  Oovemment  under  whteh  they  live  has 
failed  to  function  and  cannot  function"  oonstttotaa  an  exDtealve 
factor. 

Let  us  Just  remember  that  the  Booiwvelt  program  of  expending 
Federal  Oovemment  funds  to  huge  amounto  haa  been  tor  4  yeara 
the  only  thing  preventing  wholssals  starvation  and  ootn^t  rav»> 
lution  to  thte  country. 

I  wam  the  Republicans  to  open  their  eyas  to  the  aeaea^  oat- 
rage  that  millions  upon  mllUone  of  Amerleaa  vetata  wOl  feel  and 
express  if  they  finally  eondude  that  *^""p*«g»*f  and  t^tatlim 
and  votee  and  even  success  and  trlun^sh  at  the  polte  prove  futlte 
for  the  aoeompUslunent  of  their  social  and  •wwbmi— t^  dT>llTarame 

The  San  Ptandsoo  Newa  vary  soberly  deeteres:  nRMte  la.  there- 
fore, to  our  opinion,  a  olooer  threat  of  eventual  dtetatoHhlp  In 
ccnttoued  obstroetlon  and  frustrattan  (by  the  aetlan  of  tb»  pree- 
ent Supreme  Court)  than  there  te  to  p'^'^'^g  the  Court."  And 
further  says:  "In  our  beltef.  if  Booaevrtra  proposal  te  beaten  and 
no  definite  alternative  to  the  Court  proUem  aoaompaatea  the 
defeat.  If  mere  acceptance  of  the  ataiua  quo  te  to  be  the  reaatt. 
thm  we  foraaee  developmante  that  will-  make  the  ptaaant  rage  of 
^-dm  Btnkaa  seam  by  onmperlson  only  a  aUd  flirtation  with 

This  te  a  soft-cushioned  lady-Uke  warning  of  ootiteht  iwvolo- 
tioQ.  The  editor  certainly  had  hto  ear  to  the  ground.  We  reoom- 
toend  to  our  Bqmbllcan  def andon  of  the  stotos  quo  that  they 
halt  thetr  hate  and  fear  of  Boosevrtt  Juat  long  enowh  to  iiiwn  is 
the  real  daagsn  snd  not  the  Imaginary  dangscs  to  thte  national 
crisis. 

The  Oourt  must  become  a  oootdlnato 
and  not  the  ruler  of 


to 


roe  A 


Now.  what  did  President  Booeevelt  mean  by  saying  that. 
"Rightly  considered  the  Constitution  can  be  osed  as  anlnstru- 
ment  of  progreas  and  not  as  a  dev(oe  for  prevention  of  action." 
What  was  to  hte  mind  v^ien  he  urged  that  "the  Jndlctel  branch 
of  the  Oovemment  atao  te  asked  by  the  peopte  to  do  Ite  part  to 
making  democracy  saooessful",  and  by  declarti«  that  "we  bave  a 
right  to  expect  that  conceded  powen  or  thoea  legitimately  im- 
plted  shaU  be  made  effective  Instrumente  for  the  conuncm  goodr* 

Well,  these  are  dedaraticms  to  his  language  of  the  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Oonstitutton  as  given  us  by  the  Ubeiml  and  oonstrue- 
tive  mtods  on  the  Supreme  Court  as  well  as  by  the  liberal  ioadori 
of  a  century.  When  we  contrast  their  toterpratottons  with  ths 
vtews  of  the  reactionary  majority,  we  can  aee  the  Pnaldent's  hone 
that  new  blood  to  the  Supreme  Court  might  make  It  fwvtlbte 
for  the  Judicial  branch  "to  do  Ite  put  to 


asAcmnrt 

Over  one-half  of  the  membere  of  the  Supreme  Oaart  ware  hard- 
bolted  reactionary  omporetion  lawyers,  who  had  ssrved  the  "eoo- 
nomlc royalists"  wtil  before  they  were  made  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tioss.  Some  of  them  were  the  vary  cream  of  the  legal  supporten 
of  the  stotus  quo.  the  arch  defenden  of  piopeity  tlghuT^ 

Justice  licBeynokte  onlj  test  year  ta  cfuoted  by  Pearson  and 
AUen  aa  dedartog:  "Tbere  te  only  one  movement  to  thte  country 
which  I  conskter  dangeroos  to  It  and  which  must  be  daateoyed  tk 
all  baaards.    That  te  toe  tebor  movement." 

It  has  bsen  said  that  obIj  one  decision  has  been  given  by 
tice  Van  Devanter  to  36  yean  that  could  be  called  llbavaL 
cannot  find  words  bitter  enoagh  wlto  which  to  Itey  the 
velt  regime. 

Justice  Sutherland,  appototed  by  President  w»w<«wy  -t^^  ^^gg^ 
as  much  to  crlppte  legtelation  and  block  State  efforS  to  oonteol 
business  as  any  man  to  the  United  States",  saga  tba  — rrr 
authority. 

Ur.  Hoover  appototed  Justice  Boberte  who  had  bean  the  i^gw* 
adviser  of  the  Pennsylvante  RallToad,  ths  Bell  TUrahons  Co.. 
Bqultebto  Life  Insuranoe.  and  othw  huge  oorporato  intereetaw 
He  swung  theblgaxeontIieA.A.A.  Towers  not  gmntad  to  the 
Federal  Government  are  prohlbltad",  dedared  Jurtloa  Bobsrta. 
"None  to  regulate  agrleultaral  production  te  given  and  therefore 
legislation  by  Congress  for  that  puzposs  te  forMdden."  And  the 
A.  A.  A.  tey  beheaded  and  dead.  It  te  thte  man  who  te  the  rnniraa 
man  and  adltor  for  the  reactionary  wing  of  the  Court. 

But  the  blue  ribbon  for  reaetton  incarnate  must  go  to  Jorttoa 
Pteroe  Butier.  The  Damocratte  Party  may  take  what  camxtatt  tt 
can  from  the  fact  that  Butter  was  a  Democrat— of  the  old  days— 
before  the  New  Deal — but  aiqxitoted  by  Presidsnt  w«>««t»ty  pm>. 
alriy  because  he  was  said  to  be  "the  moat  am  laaifiil  and  bard- 
bolled  railroad  attorney  to  the  United  States"  and  right  then  the 
question  of  railroad  valuation  was  to  come  before  the  OOurt. 
The  Morgan  toterests,  controiltog  millions  of  railroad  stocks,  ware 
highly  pleased  Drew  and  Pearson,  to  their  book  The  Nine  Old 
Men,  say  that  "  Justics  Pierce  Butter  has  done  more  to  enrich  the 
big  corporations  at  the  expense  of  ths  pubUc  than  any  other  Indi- 
vidual to  the  country." 


Tb  the  tender  merciss  of  men  like  these  we  bring  tiM  tews  de- 
signed to  allevtete  Nation-wide  human  suffering,  laws  to  *>>^"«*d 
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•ad  »eoi>ointe  Injuadoes  that  know  notblag  of 


i 

t 


-  AeBQf*«"g  to  tbe  dedilons  of  tlM**  men  the  Constitution  of  the 
VkiMad  BUOcs  pratocu  praptrtj  ngbto  and  cauoUcUted  oorpo- 
i»t«  wMtlUx  •iBUMt  to  the  limit,  while,  on  the  other  hand.  It  ts  be- 
ot  rmniiiM  and  the  OosMtltutkm  to  meet  tbe 

^x  needi  of  tbe  people  artalnc  oat  of  this  enor- 

BumiButntkwi  of  eeonnmic  power  thus  so  duly  protected  by 

the  Constitution  azMl  defended  by  the  couita.  Any  law  designed 
to  seeure  a  fuU  and  adequate  pereent  of  praflt  on  eorporate  m- 
i«itn*snt  to  coostttutioaal,  but  any  law  to  secure  full  and  ade- 
quate wt^m  for  warUngwainax,  like  the  mlnlmxun-wace  law,  to 
BBcntistltTitiflinal 

Ob  the  day  tbe  Supreme  Court  killed  the  Onffcy  Coal  Act,  J<dm 
L,  Lswto  waartced;  "^t  to  a  tngfe  and  ominous  commentary  on 
•or  Item  of  tmeriuaent  when  every  deetolon  o<  tbe  Supreme  Court 
sifims  dMlgncd  to  fatten  capital  and  destroy  labor." 

The  liberal  and  cuiMtrmitlfe  Inte^irctatlon  of  the  Constttutlan 
^ttch  risslihnf  Boosevett  hopes  for  and  beUeres  In  we  find  ez- 
la  tbe  ikilslnns  or  dtostnttm  opinions  of  sucli  men  as 
Braadeto.  Let  me  quote  from  Braadcto:  "1  cannot  believe 
that  tbe  firamefs  of  tbe  fourteenth  amernlfient.  or  tbe  States 
wMeh  mtlflad  It.  latenrtad  to  leave  us  helpless  to  conreet  the  evUs 
of  technological  unen^loyment,  excessive  productive  capacity, 
the  SMi^  of  laventftoa  and  illiw  nisf  j  haa  entaUed.  There 
ba  power  la  tbs  States  and  Matlaa  to  rsmold  through  ex- 
««i»»*"*'«'»  practlOBS  to  meet  changing  sodal  and 
•  •  •  Denial  of  ttm  right  of  such  azperl- 
be  fraught  wtth  ssdous  ocnseqnances  to  tbe 
Matlaa." 

to  flaly  a  maaas".  be  declares.  Tt  hss  been  a  frequent 
of  our  courts  that  they  have  made  the  meana  an  sad. 
•  •  *  Tnstfstl  of  »iTi>»»«n»«g  the  Constitution  I  would  amend 
area's  economic  and  sodal  Ideals." 

But  these  fMrrent  •ppealM  at  Justice  Brandeto  fan  vpaa.  tbe  deaf 
MIS  of  hto  reactionary  coikagaea  la  tbe  Siqneme  Court. 

It  to  tha  hope  of  tbe  President  and  bto  supporters  tbat  the  reor- 
tt"*Trt***«  of  tbe  Court  ba  propoass  hf  adding  pertiapa  six  new 
Bwmbers  to  the  Court  may  make  It  poasUUa  for  tbe  judicial  branch 
of  tbe  Oovernment  to  do  its  part  la  mating  demooa^  successful 
aad  to  "make  tbe  ImpUed  powers  la  tba  Oonatttutloa  eSecttva 
iBstruaicata  for  tbe  commnn  good." 


la  tbto  great  debate  now  bef i 


?r, 


t 


1 1 

I 


Vbm  eouutij  there  are 
tbat  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind.  The 
to  "keep  heads  oC  tbe  Ooort",  aad  treat  the  Court 
•a  tba  holy  Aik  of  tbe  Ooveaant.  does  not  eome  wtth  good  graee 
fMM  tba  RipaMleaa  Psrty,  wtal^  hae  just  eeoehided  a  ramimlgn 
of  tbe  btttarcat  and  most  disgraceful,  shametess.  and  f idee  attacks 
upon  the  exeeuttve  braaeh  of  tbe  Ooawrnment,  the  President  of 
~  "  aad  wbldi  haa  kept  op  a  ruaaiag  lire  on  the 

not  blind  as  to  tba  faet.  howew.  that  it 
to  our  booatfMi  dufer  ta  give  due  is i wanes  aad  alleglawca  to  tba 
jndlrial  bratteb  of  the  Ckivaraawat.  But  tba  blstofy  of  tba  Court 
sfepto^aadaB  IdlnitoBs  ivrsa,  that  tba  Siqmne  Ooort  baa  lost 
lla  psaaHp*  tiaaa  aad  agala  aot  by  tba  attacks  fitom  tba  peopto 
but  by  iiwiirtimT  tbat  were  maito  ^stnsl  tbe  tides  of 
tbat  were  flaaUy  ismssd.  or  aa  la  tbe  Drsd  Seott 
.  oat  by  Olvtl  Wax, 


"ST. 


Our  Wspabllcan  oppoaeata  are  la  a  xaga  aad  fury  agalast 

fato  proposal  to  what  tbey  can  "packing  tbe  Court." 
tPtU.  Mn  agala  ««  aaad  to  kaow  tbe  bistary  of  tbe  Court.  Tba 
faet  to  II  baa  alwqps  beea  packed  sod  It  has  abaost  alwajra  been 
with  laactfcmartoa  bv  tbe  rsaetlonartos.  Jobn  Adaoas 
It  wtth  rwrttrwary  Foderaltoti  to  wttttotaad  the  moremaats 
«(  O— otiaijr  uadar  Jegtoaoa.  who  fo&owed  blm.  Jsgerson  tried 
to  *na9aek  the  Court"  aad.  if  ym  ptosaa.  pack  tt  with  Ubarato. 

'  'wad  qn  wtth  reaetlaa  ta  tbe  Court. 

la  tba  asaw  of  democracy,  feaiad  tha 

of  tba  Jodtotory.    Jsamsusi  declared:  "It  baa  kmg  baea 

~  I  teva  aatar  dnaak  tram  Its  iinaiaaimi.  tbat  tha 

OovanuaaDt  to  la  tbe  judid* 

Uka  gravity^  by  day  and  by 

a  litOa  todiay  aad  ^latag  a  UMUe  tamoiTow.  aad 

llfet  a  tblar  ovar  tbe  flald  of  lurtodlc- 

anaban  ba  aMspad." 

ttta  party  «(  Abfabaa  TJanoln.  bmwanltartan  aad 

'  vlIasBd  daaoea.  becoBae  tbe 

[airy  I>Mi|p«^.  tba  Libsrtif 

aad  jQba  M.  Wamfltnn,    So  Democrata  msw 

wen  kiww  tbair  htolory.    Altsr  Aadiaw  Jackaon.  Itttla  by 

Party  waa  astoed  apoa  aad  became  tbe  pexty 


Joat  aa  a 

BtOiwtbe 


«f  tba  great  dave  owasra  of  tba  Boath.   Aad  thaa  agala  tba  dav- 

-  -  .     -       of  jiai 


Court  wtth  dBfeadeim  of  alavary.  wbo 
flaally  in  tbe  Drad  Scott  dectotoa  onttowad  the  Idasourl  Compro- 
■atos  hill,  paassd  W  yavs  bstera.  aad  gava  tbe  eonqdete  mnrtlon 

Of  the  oaitad  Stataa  to  tba  laatltatloa  of 


chattel  slavery.  That  packed  Court,  beaded  by  Oilef  lostloa 
Taney,  never  was  unpacked.  Civil  war  wiped  it  out.  Abraham 
Llncfdn  collided  with  the  Supreme  Court  BepubUcana  should  go 
back  and  read  what  he  had  to  say  of  the  usurpation  of  the  Court. 

When  Ikir.  Landon  delivered  his  TJncoln  Day  speech  In  New  York 
and  attacked  President  Roosevelt's  proposal  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  judiciary,  why  did  he  not  quote  Abraham  Lincoln's  clash 
over  the  Supreme  Coiurt?  Lincoln  said,  "The  candid  citizen  must 
confess  that  If  the  policy  of  the  Oovemment  upon  vital  questlona 
affecting  the  whole  people  Is  to  be  Irrevocably  fixed  by  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Instant  they  are  made  in  ordinary  liti- 
gations between  parties  in  personal  actions,  the  people  will  have 
ceased  to  be  their  own  rulers,  having  to  that  extent  practically  re- 
signed  their  Ctovemment  into  the  hands  ot  that  eminent  trilninal." 

Some  dalm  that  President  Grant  packed  the  Court  to  get  hto 
Legal  Tender  Act  made  constitutional. 

And  the  Court  to  packed  now,  as  I  have  shown  you.  with  hard- 
boUed  reactionaries  appointed  by  Republican  Presldenta.  You  can 
chooee  your  own  language  as  to  whether  Roosevelt  to  to  "xmiMick" 
the  Court  or  to  "pack"  it.  History  to  repeating  Itsdf.  Democtmcy 
to  moving  on  against  plutocracy. 

The  President  believes  that  he  to  making  way  for  democracy  to 
aehteve  Its  ends  peacefully,  constructively,  and  constitutionally  In 
the  preeence  of  the  most  threatening  problems  that  have  ever  con- 
fronted mankind. 

BTANO  BT   B008XVB.T 

Considering  all  the  elements  in  the  question,  and  the  Issties  ln« 
volved.  considering  the  real  danger  to  our  institutions  by  thto  con* 
Unued  Court  veto  of  the  win  of  the  democracy,  it  behooves  the 
people  of  America  to  stand  by  the  President  to  the  last  ditch  la 
thto  htotorlc  crtoto.  If  we  desert  hto  leadership,  to  whom  shall  wa 
turn? 

The  amendments  offered  by  Senators  Bosah  and  Whceleb  and 
others  will  not  stand  the  test  of  careful  scrutiny.  Bobah  would 
give  the  Statea  new  rights.  Thto  to  a  wholly  backward  look. 
WHSBLSg'a  amendment  would  p'lt  power  into  the  hands  of  a 
minority  of  the  Court  to  rule  America.  Tlma  forbids  any  ex- 
tended consideration  of  various  proposala. 

CASXT  OUT  1»3S  PLATTOBM 

As  you  know,  I  had  the  honor  to  be  placed  upon  the  subcom- 
mittee that  prepared  the  final  draft  of  the  national  Democratic 
platform.  No  plank  in  that  platform  was  worked  over  more  care- 
fully and  patiently  than  the  plank  on  constitutional  amendment. 
The  unanimous  decision  of  the  committee  and  the  endorsement 
of  the  President  to  there  recorded. 

It  declares  for  a  constitutional  amendment  that  will  specifically 
grant  to  the  Federal  Oovemment  such  powers  as  to  safeguard 
social  and  economic  legislation  such  as  these  urgent  and  crucial 
problems  demand.  Such  a  specific  amendment  would  put  it  for- 
ever beyond  the  power  of  a  reactionary  Court  to  strain  the  Con- 
stitution for  the  defense  of  property  rights  to  the  neglect  or 
usurpation  of  human  rights.  And  I  am  glad  to  note  In  a  Wash- 
ington dispatch,  dated  February  27,  that  President  Roosevelt  Is  in 
faw  of  such  an  amendment,  but  he  Insists  upon  enactment  first 
of  hto  rejuvenation  bill.    And  with  that  we  agree. 

Now  to  the  time  to  strike  for  that  larger  amendment.  Strike 
while  the  Iron  to  hot.  Roosevelt's  proposal  for  the  reorgainlzatioa 
of  the  Supreme  Court  by  congressional  action  has  surely  pirt  the 
fat  la  the  fire.  Never  since  the  Civil  War  and  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  has  the  whole  question  of  the  powers  and  prerogatives 
and  personnel  <tf  the  Supreme  Court  been  so  thrown  Into  the 
arena  of  public  debate.  The  whole  Nation  to  reading  and  think- 
ing about  thto  issue.  Now  to  the  hour  to  strike  for  a  compre- 
hMMlve  amendment  that  will  give  the  Federal  Oovemment  fuU 
powccB  for  national  neeessittes  and  redefine  the  rich  prerogatlvea 
of  tbe  eeveral  Statee  coordinate  with  thoae  Federal  powers. 

Let  as  give  the  President  and  Congress  the  inspiring  support 
neoeasary  to  carry  such  an  amendment  throu|^  wtth  all  due  haste. 
WhUe  the  people  are  thinking,  let  us  act.  I  would  recommend  to 
thto  great  victary  demonstration  that  a  nl^t  message  be  drafted 
aad  sent  to  the  Preaident  and  to  our  Representativea  and  Senatora 
toi  Washington  expressing  our  sincere  desUe  that,  along  with  the 
Prealdent's  pn^Msal  now  before  the  country,  that  the  Democrat 
Party  carry  into  execution  at  once  that  plank  of  the  1886  DeokO- 
cratle  Party  ptotform  on  consUtutUmal  amendments. 

I  feel  gratUled  to  have  had  thto  privilege  of  placing  before  yott 
tba  conditions,  the  historical  setting,  and  the  reasons  why  imme- 
dtotely  we  should  stand  back  of  President  Boooevdt  and  call  upoa 
the  wboto  Insurgent  movement  of  democracy  In  thto  country  to  do 
likewise. 

We  have  fought  two  great  battles — 1933  and  1936— and  we  hava 
adoed  a  great  and  again  a  stlU  greater  victory.  We  have  In  Pnsl- 
dent  Roosevelt  a  wise,  a  humane,  man.  a  fearleas  champion  of 
human  rights,  the  outstanding  lead^  of  the  prlndpte  of  democrscy 
to  the  world.  We  are  not  going  to  be  thwarted  or  turned  aside 
ftom  our  march  to  economic  freedom.  Nor  will  we  allow  the 
Bcpubllcan  enemy  to  bend  our  will  or  break  our  ranks.  With 
Booaevelt  we  will  fight  to  capture  the  next  trendies.  Under  hto 
leadership  we  will  write  the  new  laws  of  the  new  day  aad  the  Dred 
Scott  decisions  of  our  time  will  beonne  forgotten  in  the  brightnesa 
aad  i^adness  of  that  morning. 
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Adounistration    of    Justice    in    Inferior    Federal 

Courts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  GIBBS  McADOO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  AprQ  20  aegislative  dap  of  Monday,  Apr.  19),  1937 


STATEMENT  OF  HOW.  WILLIAM  DENMAN.  UNITKD  STATBB  CIR- 
CUrr  JDDOB  OF  THB  NINTH  CIRCUIT.  TO  THB  JUDICIABT 
COMBdTTEB  OP  THE  SENATE,  APBIL  16.  19S7 


Corxxs,  AMB  Its 
Bv^T   Fn»UL   LmcAXT. 
or  AoJUOICAXIOIf  IN  Apfxu- 


Mr.  McADOO.  XCr.  President.  I  adc  anaoimoas  oonsefit 
to  have  printed  In  the  Rccou  a  statement  prepared  by  Hon. 
William  Denman.  United  States  circuit  judge  of  the  ninth 
circuit,  relative  to  the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
inferior  Federal  courts. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Racoto,  as  follows: 

Tax  Denial  or  JvtmcK  m  thx  Lo' 
RnccDT — Ax   Bvsa-BsAOT   Juoca 

AMD  A  COKST1>0*T10a  OT  THE 
LAXK  COOSTS 

ooMTsara 

X.  An  enlarged  Supreme  Court  could  consider  more  appeals  or 
give  more  time  to  each  appeal  because,  like  the  Federal  circuit 
oourts  of  appeala.  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  Task  and  the  Maa- 
sachusetts  Supreme  Court,  it  can  function  as  one  Court  wtth  sea- 
slons  of  a  lesser  nimiber  than  the  total  membership.  In  the  few 
more  controversial  constitutional  and  other  cases  a  Court  rule 
could  give  tbe  minority  the  right  to  require  a  hearing  or  rehearing 
by  all  the  Justices. 

n.  Criticism  of  the  Justice  denying  delay  In  the  processes  of 
Federal  courts,  in  comparison  with  the  pace  at  nuxlem  Industrlml 
and  social  institutions.  Herein  of  the  absurdity  of  terms  of  court 
and  the  denial  of  Justice  while  the  Court  U  In  its  so-called 
-vacations." 

m.  The  huge  business  of  the  Federal  courts  and  Ita  groea  mis- 
management. 

IV.  The  respcmslblllty  for  the  present  denial  of  justice  lies  In 
the  administrative  inertia  of  tbe  overwhelmed  Judgea  as  they  cling 
to  obsolete  legalistic  concepts  of  the  obligation  of  an  American 
court  to  its  litigants. 

V.  Tbe  denial  of  justice  from  the  fatlgrie  of  overworked  Judges. 
Distinction  between  the  burden  of  trial  and  appellate  Judges. 

VI.  Comments  on  certain  "Pundits  at  Large"  who  assure  the 
arorld  of  tbe  perfection  of  Federal  Justice  in  the  lower  courts. 
Here  concerning  Professor  LoweU. 

vn.  The  administrator  or  proctor  should  have  fuU  control  of 
all  tbe  business  of  the  courts  including  the  prepaiatlim  and  prea 
entation  of  their  budget.  The  Federal  Judiciary,  constitutionally 
coordinate  with  the  legislature  and  Executive,  should  have  a  sq>- 
arate  coordinate  organization  re^xmslble  In  fiscal  mattera  directly 
to  the  Congress.  It  should  be  completely  divorced  frmn  the  Biec- 
utlve.  Attorney  General,  the  proeecutor,  and  litigating  over  60  per» 
cent  of  tbe  casca  beiore  the  cotirts. 

vm.  Duties  of  the  proctor  in  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  courta.  He  should  have  sulQclent  rank  and  dlgni^  to 
require  responae  In  Inveatlgating  the  administration  of  any  court. 

To  Chairman  AsHtirsf  and  the  Committee  on  the  Judtelary  of  the 
Senate: 

This  statement  la  In  response  to  the  request  of  your  chalnnan'a 
letter  of  February  IS  last,  asking  your  witness'  views  on  tha  organ- 
ization and  administration  of  the  Federal  courta. 

The  statement  Is  not  concerned  wtth  the  wisdom  of  the  pro> 
posals  ot  the  President  and  Attorney  Oeneral  In  relation  to  tha 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  vetoing  such  legislation  aa  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  or  the  child-labor  law.  That  would 
require  a  long  historic  discuaalon  of  the  4frtvlOTM  of  the  Court 
which  reviews  some  of  his  own  court  in  whl<^  he  haa  partlel- 
pated  and  it  probably  would  lead  to  his  diaqualiflcation  In  pending 
or  future  appeala. 

The  conduaiona  reached  regarding  a  wldeqvead  denial  of  pm- 
tloe  in  the  FMeral  oourts  were  hla  eeveral  years  befOea  tha  con- 
troversy over  the  President's  proposala  began. 

Briefly  summarteed  they  are:  That  the  litigants  In  tha  graafe 
majority  of  Federal  cases  are  denied  JuaUoe  In  the  dday  due  to 
the  understafllng  of  the  courts  and  In  the  abeence  of  any  man- 
agement on  the  whole,  and  gross  m  Ism.anagement  In  partlealar 
of  the  vast  Federal  judicial  entexprtaa,  wtth  tha  oonaaquenk 


fusion  and  error  In  the  decisions  of  Its  overworiced  }Qi!^ea  wben 
they  are  at  last  given  the  suitor. 

It  offers  as  a  remedy  a  concept  of  justice  which  demanda  that 
there  be  for  every  Federal  litigant  an  ever-ready  energetic  Federal 
judge,  free  from  fatigue,  who  wUl  take  charge  of  his  caae  as  soon 
aa  tt  la  docketed  In  hta  court.  Thereafter  he  will  press  the  odtoers 
of  his  court,  the  attorneys,  out  of  their  laggard  tlme-conauaalng 
habite  and  force  cases  to  issue  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  try 
the  cases  at  once  (not  the  next  term  or  18  months  later)  and 
decide  them  as  promptly  aa  full  and  energetic  dallberatlon  csua 
effect. 

It  is  prc^MMed  to  do  this  at  an  added  ooat  of  two-tentha  of  1 
percent  of  the  annual  expenditure  for  your  Army  and  Navy  with 
their  evcrnwady  admlrala  and  gmerala  waltti«  for  future  wars. 
It  hasardi  the  suggestion  that  the  danger  of  future  oonfllet  la 
leas  a  menace  than  la  the  growing  disrespect  and  avarslan  to  tiM 
Federal  courta. 

It  piopoaea  that  cases  shaU  be  decided  In  the  dlatrtct  courta.  on 
the  average.  In  less  than  6  months  and  ^ipealed  and  deddad  In 
less  than  6  montha  thereafter. 

It  postulates  that  not  only  la  this  possible  but  It  can  ba  aeeora- 
pUdMd  In  a  reasonable  ttane.  It  Is  submitted  that  once  tt  Is 
aocompUahed  our  cttlaena  seeking  Justice  will  regard  an  ordtaary 
caae  taking  more  than  a  year  from  filing  to  final  apptflata 
deetafcm.  as  much  an  anachronlsn  as  delay  of  a  Ford  car  for  • 
hours  In  the  assembly  line. 

This  statement  was  prepared  to  deal  soMy  with  tbe  dreult 
courts  of  •ppml  and  the  district  courta.  but  since  your  chairman 
has  adcad  for  your  wltneas'  ezperlenee  In  an  mpptSlmte  court, 
which  la  still  one  court  though  the  pexaonntf  of  the  judges 
changea  In  aooceasive  appeals,  that  queeUon  wUl  ba  oonsiderBd 
first. 


z.  AN  xMiaacD  suraaics  coosr  uudlb  ooNauiKa 
crra  Moaa  txms  to  bach  apraXh  sacAUss.  uxx  thb  fbibui.  uaLunr 
coxneiB  or  AmcALa.  thx  coukt  or  APPSAia  or  nxw  tobx.  tan  ma 
M^awACHuaaiia  aurazciai  oouir.  rr  can  itjicction  aa  osa  oofosr 
WITH  aassioNa  or  a  xxssxa  wxTicBaa  than  tbb  total 

TH«  raw  xoaa  ooNtaovaaauL  coNSTxrunoNAX.  and 

A  OUUar  BULB  OOtTtS  GIVB  SUJMiaRT  THX  BBSHT  TD  aBgUlBB  A 
BXABnrO  OB  BXBBABXNO  BT  ALL  TBB  Jtl&iUJBS 

Hie  letter  of  the  Chief  Justice  to  Senator  Wbxblb  atataa  In 
apt  and  definite  phraseology  the  difllculty  of  conference,  if  ftt  all 
i^^ieals  there  were  a  sessUm  of  15  members  of  the  Suprenke  Court. 
It  alao  gives  his  opinion  on  the  debatable  queatlon  whether  a 
court  could  be  considered  "cme"  court  if .  as  in  many  of  the  Statea. 
it  functions  In  two  dlviaions.  However,  the  letter,  admittedly 
hastily  vrrltten.  falls  to  consider  a  third  posaibillty.  That  la  of 
successive  eeesions  of  the  Court  of.  say,  7  Justlcea  eaich.  In  which 
various  of  the  15  Justices  rotnta  and  thereby  dlvlda  the  judicial 
labor. 

No  doubt  If  the  Chief  Justice,  aa  wltneea  and  advocate,  had  coma 
before  your  committee  for  djcuasloa  of  the  detalla  of  p^'^ihie 
court  reofganlzatlon.  this  third  method  of  prooedtire  woold  hava 
been  developed.  Quite  likely  he  will  i^ipcar  and  the  subject  ba 
fully  explored.  ju«t  as  others  hava  been  In  other  appfarsncws 
whoe  he  haa  faced  the  questioning  of  ooogresslonal  mmmifttiaa 
on  matters  which  he  believed  affected  the  tribunal  of  which  be  to 
chief.  Hts  appearance  here  cotalnly  would  no  more  dtaqualtfy 
him  from  panlng  on  the  questicm  of  what  constitutes  '^ma"  oouri 
than  has  his  letter — If  that  be  deemed  a  dlsquallflcatlan. 

However,  since  the  question  could  not  arise  In  your  wltncaa* 
court,  he  deems  It  proper  to  answer  tbe  Inquiry  addreaasd  to  *»»?»« 
in  your  chairman's  letter  of  last  February  '*^iit^^  aa  It  Invotvea  tha 
consideration  of  appellate-court  organization. 

The  statnta  creattng  the  circuit  courta  of  sppfals  provldea: 

"Tliere  ahould  be  in  each  circuit  a  droult  court  of  sppnals.  which 
shall  consist  of  thrsa  judges,  of  whom  two  shall  oonatltuta  a 
quorum." 

The  statute  further  provkUa  ttiat  In  •^«*Vm  to  tha  eticntt 
judges  the  Chief  and  the  Aasoclata  Juatloe  of  tha  SiqmeaM  Court 
assigned  to  tbe  circuit,  and  tha  district  judgea  In  tha  drcott  ahall 
be  competent  to  alt  aa  judgea  in  Ita  drcmt  court  of  appeala. 

It  cannot  be  believed  that  the  (qitnion  npniswid  In  tha  Chief 
Justice's  letter  Intends  to  make  a  legallstle  distinction  betwaan  tba 
phraae  *^  court"  in  the  skatote  creating  tha  etreott  court  at  ap- 
peala and  the  phraae  "one  Suprema  Court"  In  the  CoaattttttUMi. 

Tlie  azperlenoe  at  tha  aii^th  dreult  functtonlng  undar  this 
organic  act  of  the  ctrcntt  court  of  sppnals  la  uiumlnatlnff.  In  thai 
court  there  an  allgjhla  to  alt  etght  dreult  judgea,  five  aetlva  and 
three  retired.  Tbeaa  eight  judgea  hava  all  pacttdpated  in  hnarlnga 
and  dedslona  in  a  alngia  year.  Then  la  a  roiatlan  of  |Im  aigbt 
circuit  jnrtgwa  among  tha  thres  sitting  in  siiiiiMa<is%|nnsls 
Your  wltneas  doea  not  know  how  tha  selectlan  of  tba  vatyii^ 
groiqia  of  dreult  joages  la  made,  but  «<«'**<**y  no  one  haa  avar 
«»iatwi»rf  that  there  an  two  or  more  drcutt  oonrta  of  siniaals  in  tha 
algbth  dreult. 

In  tha  wttnaa^  own  dreult  then  an  flva  aetlva,  ttniagti  no 
retired  circuit  judgea.    Ttam  tbe  five,  tba  three  dtting  an  dMOdt 
with  reftoanea  to  tba  aoenmulatlon  of  aubndttad  aaaaa  toy  tba 
judeoB,  thair  owmpatlon  In  diatztot  tbrea-judga 

dreamed  at 
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lli^  than  la  man  thut  "s"  or  "oam"  drcutt  court  of  •ppeaia  In 
Um  ninth  etrcolt.  .  .. 

Wtom.  at  coaxm,  cnw  cannot  ipMk  for  the  esperiences  of  the 
«£tto  dxcutt.  he  can  My  with  oonfldence  for  the  ninth  during 
hSTtmo  imn  of  taoumbency  that  tb«e  new  hM»  been  M^^to- 
»■  aemmit  or  inn*^  leiiiniit  raganllng  who  idiould  alt  in  a  caae  <h 
Btftlealar  imoortanoe  or  Intcrtat.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Sliitoa  emvt  aupceme  In  aU  prlTate  Federal  Utlgatton  artotog 
fiom  upward  of  10/WO.OOO  dtlaena.  Thla  an*"*/ ,*rt^  *««» 
wur  MMatlon  of  1935.  eponKved  by  the  then  OUef  Juatloe  when 
he  appeared  before  your  commltteee  and  clearly  pointed  out  In  the 
fppjnt  letter  to  you  from  the  preeent  Chief  Justice. 

iB  Maaeaohuaette  the  leglalature  created  Us  supreme  court  In 
the  following  language:  "The  auprenae  court  shall  consist  of  one 
ehief  JiMtice  and  sUi  sMwUte  ivMem.-  It  prorkles  that  'the 
full  court  ehaU  be  the  supreme  Judicial  court  In  banc,  and  four 
justicca  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  decide  aU  matters  required 
to  be  hoard  by  it." 

Tbe  iwoal  pnietloe  Is  this  dMlnguldied  tribunal  Is  to  sit  with 
ftve  Justleas.  though  etrnw^lT^i^f  with  only  four.  Where  five  sit  a 
aajcrlty  of  three  decides  the  appeal.  Ko  one  has  suggested  that 
becMae  of  the  f»«»"pi»  of  jprrmr»^  "the"  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
of  M— milmaalta  Is  two  courts  and  aoi  "one"  oourt,  like  that  pro- 
vldsd  bgr  the  United  States  Ooastttatkm.  ,_ 

SiBllatly  the  Hew  Tork  Oourt  of  Appeals,  fkom  which  came  Mr. 
Jwtlee  Oardoao.  was  created  by  the  Mow  Tork  onasUtutlon  as 
"the  court  of  appaata,"  It  cooslBts  of  the  chkf  Justice  and  six 
altttil  sssortata  JitfUoaa.  to  which  may  be  added,  on  cgtUlotlon 
of  Ita  ueiMSBltj.  four  Jiad^  from  the  lower  supreme  pourt.  With 
^ff  total  membership  of  11,  the  Mew  Torii  oooatttutlon  pro- 
vides jkhat  B  rt»rT"iV"*  of  the  court  shall  constitute  m.  quorum  for 
dedalan  and  no  mora  than  7  Judgee  ahaU  alt  in  any  caae.  Mo 
one  has  sivgasted  that  "the"  court  of  nppeaiB  Is  more  tJtum  "one" 
court,  because  of  the  11  members  prorlded  by  the  constttotlon  but 
T  may  sit  at  any  one  time. 

The  jusOoaa  of  the  Brtttth  Court  of  Ameal.  from  whidi  very 
fbw  casea  reach  tlte  House  of  Lords,  consist  of  the  Xxml  Chancellor 
and  any  retired  Lorda  Chancellor,  ttw  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Lords 
of  Appeal  In  Ordinary.  Ittster  of  the  Boils,  the  President  of  the 
fMbateDtnsion.  and  six  ordinaiT  Judges  entitled  Lord  Justices  of 
Apffi  In  addition,  the  Lord  Chuiocllor  may  request  the  attend- 
"  «»  eay  time  of  any  Judge  of  tlw  high  oourt  of  Justlee.  which 
joModB  to  oar  district  court  In  many  raapeets.  The  total 
__Abevehlp  of  the  British  Oovrt  of  i^peal  may  w^  be  16  judges, 
umeas  there  haa  been  oome  recent  statute  changing  the  number, 
three  Jtidgee  eoMtltute  a  quorum  and  hare  for  over  60  yeara.  By 
-  of  the  ptfttee,  two  Judgea  hi  that  oourt  may  render  final 


t 


The 
rate 
rfbr 


SupresM  Oourt.  ae  eoaetttuted  Btaee  18«.  has  had  a  quorum 

of  the  nine  Jnstleee.    When  a  Justlee  le  atek  or  disqualified 

any  other  laaeon  doee  not  participate,  it  is  obTlous  that  this 

of  dtftarent  r—?— "**  f^na  that  in  which  some 

lUlB  to  participate.    Oertataily  no  one  haa  ever  sug- 

"  prene  Court  is  any  laaa  "one"  court  because  the 

do  not  pevtieqpato  tn  the  aueeeedtng  appeala. 

of  the  Supaeme  Oburt  have  been,  by  the  act  of 

It,  IgOl.  Soar  IB  a  court  of  ftvw  JusUcee;  the  act  of 

fll.  m*.  tear  o«t  of  seaea  JuMoes:  the  aet  of  Mareh  S. 

Bfoootof  Bhae  JUattcaa;  the  act  of  Jttly  t.  1806.  foar  oat  of 


Prior  to  the  Ovtlerorl  Aet  of  IMi.  It  waa  argued  by 
ttti^  weh  epT— ^««g  ttUgaBt  wee  entitled  to  a  rerlew  participated 
te  hr  omU  Jiltio  The  force  of  this  argumsnt  disappean  in  the 
(be  soltar  tbo  r^t  to  appeal  and  gtvlng  to 
ae  to  whose  eaae  wm  be  cotisklered. 

Wtth  the  wisdom  of  which  this 
la  Hbal  If  there  were  16  memheis  of 

Thto  to  ohvlowly  true  If  the  participating  membesa  in  a 


^1» 


••    •    •    If 
ftat  would 
the  law 
only  a  aaull 


doe  to  the  wisdom,  the  hataiptly. 
'    '    tj  whiflb  aaf  law  la 

ita 

is  aroved  bavohi  ^B  i 
Oy  Vy  m.  JoMoe  ^m 

■feato  off  fheia  raaii . 

It.  the  mrW-mnf  of  that  state  of  fhcta  at  the 
maeted  must  be  assumed." 
pwtkm  of  the  caaea  in  whlcb  lawyers  ralae  ooBi- 
'   aa  are  of   this  paramount   interest.    In  the 
_  glO  eaaes  were  decided  after  hearing  cm  sub- 
BkaittB.    Off  the  46  OBHS  In  which  oonatittttlonal 


questicois  were  dlspoeed  of,  only  16  had  digaenta.  Of  the  810 
cases.  182  were  without  dissent.  A  rule  of  Court  conld  provide 
foi  a  hearing  by  all  the  Justices  wherever  a  question  seemed  to 
three,  or  possibly  more  of  them,  to  demand  It,  and  likewise  for 
a  rehearing  by  all  the  Justices  If.  after  a  decision  by  the  seven. 
it  is  demanded  by  any  three  Justices,  including  those  tu>t  par- 
ticipating In  the  decision. 

Assume  that  the  Justices  demand  full  court  hearings  or  rehear- 
ings  in  80  such  cases  of  the  210.  had  there  been  16  Judges,  the 
division  among  them  of  the  judicial  labor  of  the  180  r«nainlng 
cases,  each  considered  by  but  7  Justices,  would  have  afforded 
much  mere  time  for  the  consideration  of  each,  thus  easing  the 
heavy  strain  now  resting  on  the  Justices  erf  that  Court,  or  per- 
mitting the  granting  of  a  greater  number  of  certiorari. 

If  there  be  anything  sacrosanct  in  the  number  nine,  that 
ootild  be  made  the  maximum  number  sitting  in  any  but  the  more 
Important  constitutional  cases.  These  are  mattes  of  detail  which 
are  for  practical  stdutKm.  Fortiinately  they  are  not  to  be  solved 
for  a  primitive  tribe  worshipping  a  groi4>  of  voodoo  priest  Judges 
in  an  African  jiingle.  There  an  alteration  in  the  paint  of  the 
ceremonial  mask  may  lead  to  a  shuddering  expectation  that  the 
heavens  will  faU.  We  Americans  are  a  practical  people.  We  are 
divided  as  to  the  advisability  of  judges  wearing  a  distinctive  rcbe. 
but  those  Krtio  think  It  no  more  necessary  tn  a  judge  than  in  the 
President,  tc^rate  It  good-naturedly.  It  is  not  the  gowns  or  the 
vaulted  chamber  of  the  tfilnlng  white  palace,  or  the  conventional 
feMures  or  posture  of  the  Justices  which  we  Americans  venerate. 
It  is  the  mental  and  moral  power  and  wisdom  of  the  men  who  sit 
inside  the  marble  walls. 

Tour  witness  welcomes  the  recent  voluntary  posing  for  the 
cinema  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  individual  Justices  as  a  tearing 
aside  of  the  veil  of  sanctified  buncombe,  which  the  designing 
have  draped  around  the  judicial  office.  Since  the  exercise  of  their 
function  is  so  closely  Interwoven  into  the  fabric  of  the  lives  of 
everyday  hxmian  beings,  be  felt  no  grievance  that  in  the  filming 
of  the  evening's  screen,  the  Justices  were  preceded  by  scenes  of 
wmnen  and  girls  working  in  the  sweatshops,  and  were  succeeded 
by  "Popeve  the  Sailor"  and  his  spinach.  The  Justices  smiling  and 
intimate  proO'er  of  friendship  to  the  public  la  a  healthy  crample 
to  an  the  FMeral  bench. 

Lawyers,  who  with  their  associates  spend  weeks  la  the  prepara- 
tion of  briefs  In  a  Supreme  Court  case,  often  fall  to  realize  how 
little  time  the  Justices  have  for  their  consideration.  As  we  have 
seen  in  the  October  term,  1935,  covering  8  months,  the  Court 
disposed  <Hi  the  merits  of  210  argued  or  submitted  cases.  In  the 
same  period  it  disposed  pf  substantially  two-thirds  of  the  869 
petitions  for  certiorari;  that  Lb.  approximately  680  petitions. 

Assuming  the  old  factory  workweek  of  6  days,  including  aU 
Saturday  and  excluding  only  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  assum- 
ing a  7-hour  work  day.  which  Is  well  agreed  the  limit  of  hard  in- 
tellectual concentration  over  extended  periods;  and  assiimlng 
the  certiorari  petitions  take  no  more  than  half  an  hour  each; 
and  assuming  also  that  the  hearings  Instead  of  taking  a  full  hour 
on  each  side,  average  but  an  hour  and  a  half  per  case,  we  find 
that  each  member  of  the  Court  can  give,  on  the  average,  to  the 
ecmslderatlon  of  each  appeal  before  and  after  its  hearing  but  4 
hours  and  15  minutes. 

The  details  of  the  calculation  are  204  vrorking  dajrs  in  the  term. 
Including  all  Saturdays  but  excluding  Sundays  and  holidays,  less 
41  days  of  7  hoxirs  In  consideration  of  580  petitions  for  certiorari 
(680  X^-;- 7=41).  This  leaves  163  days  of  7  hours  for  the  210 
oases  dlipoeed  of  on  the  merits.  On  the  basis  of  7  hours  per  day, 
6  hours  and  46  minutes  Is  the  average  for  each  case.  Deducting 
the  hour  and  a  half  for  argument,  leaves  4  hours  and  16  minutes 
for  the  study  of  the  briefs  and  records.  In  addititm,  in  this 
limited  time  for  study  each  must  write  on  the  average  over  20 
finished  opinions. 

TVue  these  are  averages  suggestive  rather  than  oondusive.  Dt 
SIO  casea  they  have  real  significance. 

We  know  that  this  Is  approximately  aU  that  anyone  of  the 
tadgee  can  average  over  these  8  months  oi  concentrated  intel- 
lectual caidaavor,  for  the  Chief  Justice  has  repeatedly  assured  us 
that  each  one  of  the  members  of  the  Court  arrives  at  a  separate 
Jodgaaaat  on  each  petition  for  certiorari  and  glvea  full  and  pre- 
pared study  to  each  ease  prior  to  the  conference  at  which  the 
decision  is  reached,  and  that  thereafter  when  the  <q^lnioin  is  fvo- 
pared  by  one  of  the  members  it  receives  the  studied  consideration, 
and  suggested  oorrecUons.  If  any,  of  each  Justloe. 

Ineldentally.  your  witness  may  be  permitted  to  ooaunent.  this 
la  a  stq)erb  Judicial  acoompllshmsnt,  by  what  he  regards  as  the 
strougast  group  of  intellects  ever  assemUed  In  the  Siqireme  Court 
and  presided  over  by  one  of  Its  ablest,  If  not  its  ablest,  ChMt 


However,  admitting  that  aggregation  of  Intellectual  power,  it  1> 
ppwnaX  from  thle  calculation  abowtng  4  houra  and  16  minutes 
a  study  of  eadi  appeal,  that  there  cannot  be  many  casea 
^veeentiiig  the  doubt  or  intricacy  which  would  require  a  demand 
by  a  majority  for  a  hearing  or  rehearing  by  the  entire  Court. 

It  must  not  be  understood  from  the  above  comment  that  yoxir 
wttaeaa  Is  suggesting  that  it  Is  necessary  to  increase  the  Court 
ftom  •  to  16  or  sny  other  numb^ .  He  does  not  know  whether, 
iB  any  considerable  number  of  caeea,  certlnari  should  be  granted 
where  they  are  now  denied.  Mor  does  he  care  to  venture  to  say, 
eoooemlng  these  nine  strong  intellects,  that  their  power  would 
be  exercised  more  advantageously  for  American  Justice  If,  on  the 
average,  each  had.  say,  3  hoiirs  more,  in  the  study  of  each  appeaL 
The  fact  remains  that  the  circuit  courts  of  appeals  are  the  su- 
preme courts  for  all  private  Federal  litigation  and  that  but  three 
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out  of  a  larger  number,  as  large  as  eight,  constitute  a  session  for 
the  final  determination  of  the  rights  of  98  percent  of  the  human 
beings  seeking  their  justice. 

n.  CRITICISM  or  tbs  jrosncs  nnrriKO  dklat  in  ths  pbocbbses  ov 

PEOEEAL  CODBTS  IN  COMPAHISON  WTTB  THB  PACS  OF  lIODSaM  IN- 
-    DtrSTKIAL  AND  SOCIAL  XNSTrTtmONS 

Since  your  witness  regards  the  Federal  coiirts  as  now  denying 
justice  to  litigants  they  are  created  to  serve,  and  the  denial  a  grave 
menace  to  our  democracy.  It  Is  his  Intention,  in  responding  to  your 
chairman's  request,  to  make  his  description  of  these  conditions  as 
vivid  as  he  Is  capable  of  stating  them,  without  respect  to  the 
persons  he  believes  share  In  the  responsibility  for  their  existence. 

It  Is,  therefore,  proper  to  state  on  what  experience  his  comment 
is  based.  In  part  it  is  on  a  practice  In  the  Federal  courts  begin- 
ning some  35  years  ago.  With  other  young  men  leaving  law  school 
in  the  nineties,  he  concluded  that  his  future  practice.  In  both 
courts  and  legislature,  would  l)e  freer,  wider,  and  more  Interesting 
if  he  took  no  time  retainers  from  corporations.  This  plan,  pur- 
sued save  In  a  single  exception,  succeeded  so  far  as  freedom  and 
wider  Interests  are  concerned.  Being  tied  to  no  client  for  current 
advice,  he  has  l)een  able  to  practice  in  the  Federal  courts  and 
departments  in  many  States  and  here  in  Washington  for  long 
periods  of  time.  It  has  enabled  him  to  be  at  once  the  att(«iiey 
for  labor  organizations  and  for  and  against  large  Industrial  and 
transportation  companies. 

An  early  Interest  tn  judicial  reforms  in  California  came  from 
his  partlcipancy,  as  a  lad,  in  a  crooked  deal  in  the  nominations 
for  Justices  of  the  supreme  court  In  one  of  the  State  conventions 
where  both  factions  were  controlled  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
way. This  led  to  his  later  partlcipancy  in  the  campaign  for  the 
nonpartisan  election  of  Judges  which  Hibaic  Johnson  finally 
secured  for  us.  and  In  the  25-yeiu-  struggle  for  freeing  the  appellate 
Justices  from  State-wide  electoral  campaigns,  which  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  gave  us  in  1934.  Incidentally,  It  brought  inti- 
mate contacts  with  many  Judges  and  a  close-range  observation  of 
the  effect  of  Judicial  occupation  on  the  human  mind. 

Freedom  from  time  retainers  enabled  him  to  leave  his  practice 
and  for  7  years  assume  the  management  of  a  large  logging  and 
lumbering  company  In  Oregon.  This  company  sold  its  product 
entirely  in  Interstate  commerce,  carrying  it  in  a  fieet  of  vessels 
on  the  Pacific.  At  one  time  It  had  four  kinds  of  labor  organisa- 
tions among  employees,  ranging  In  niunber  from  1.200  to  2.000 
men.  Tour  witness'  contact  with  many  of  them  was  Intimate  and 
personal.  In  the  woods  among  Its  loggers  he  had  a  running  fight 
for  several  years  with  the  I.  W.  W.,  a  syndicalist  organization,  the 
members  of  which  he  finally  eliminated  from  the  company.  On 
its  logging  railroads  its  men,  though  not  members,  were  domi- 
nated by  the  concepts  of  the  American  Railway  Union.  All  of  the 
sailors  on  its  fleet  were  members  of  one  or  another  maritime  union. 
The  distributing  yards  in  California  were  open  shop.  Dut  to  this 
intimacy  of  contact  and  despite  this  diversity  of  organization,  in 
the  7  years  there  was  not  a  day's  loss  of  time  from  labor  disputes. 

The  fir  lumber  of  these  western  mills  is  in  competition  with  the 
pine  of  the  Southern  States,  and  his  connection  with  the  national 
organization  of  the  industry  brought  wide  acquaintance  with  the 
manufacturers  and  distributors  of  the  South  as  well  as  the 
Northwest. 

This  experience  has  been  detailed  because  as  a  Federal  practi- 
tioner he  was  always  ciirious  concerning  the  attitude  of  the  laborer 
and  industrialist  toward  the  Federal  courts.  It  Is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  in  every  one  of  scores  of  serious  discussions  they  have 
been  condemned  by  Industrlallfits.  businessmen  and  laborers  alike, 
for  their  laggard  time-consimiing  processes  and  their  obsoleto 
intricate  procedure.  This  condemnation  is  made  with  a  positive 
hatred  on  the  part  of  many  laboring  men.  Businessmen  and 
laborers  often  will  take  any  kind  of  xmjust  settlement  frcmi  their 
stronger  and  better -entrenched  opponents  rather  than  seek  the 
Federal  Justice  which  they  know  Federal  delay  will  deny  them. 

This  antagonism  Is  not  because  of  constitutional  cases,  but 
what  make  up  95  percent  of  the  claims  of  those  seeking  the  dally 
function  of  courts  in  determining  the  ordinary  legal  rights  of 
human  beings  and  protecting  them  from  the  oppression  of  the 
abuse  of  superior  economic  (x  social  power.  It  Is  that  part  of 
our  duty  as  judges  which  is  covered  by  otir  oath  that  "we  will 
administer  Jiostioe  without  respect  of  perscHi  and  do  equal  right 
to  the  poor  and  to  the  rich  •  •  •  and  faithfully  and  impar- 
tially discharge  and  perform  all  the  duties  incumbent  upon  us  as 
judges." 

"The  mills  est  which  yovir  witness  assumed  management  also  were 
obsolete  in  their  processes  and  had  to  be  converted  from  belt  to 
direct  electric  drive.  Old  logging  machinery  had  to  be  replaced 
with  modem  equipment.  This  led  to  elaborate  studies  for  the 
elimination  of  the  time  lag  in  the  many  steps  of  the  process 
between  tlie  falling  oS  the  tree  S5  miles  away  In  the  woods  and  the 
finished  board  leaving  the  tall  of  the  mill. 

Now.  your  witness  is  not  claiming  to  have  a  degree  of  master  of 
industry,  but  he  can  claim  some  knowledge  of  an  industrialist's 
approach  to  problems  of  process. 

When  your  witness  began  ids  partlcipancy  in  the  hearing  of 
appeals  he  was  particularly  moved  by  three  coming  from  differ- 
ent district  courts  of  his  circuit.  They  were  suits  involving 
Insurances  against  the  permahent  total  disability  of  the  policy- 
holder. They  were  for  monthly  payments  to  sustain  the  perma- 
nently disabled  men  ranging  la  amounts  from  113.60  to  $37.50  a 
month.  The  defenses  offered  by  the  insiirance  companies  were  in 
good  faith,  but  we  finally  decided  each  of  the  three  in  favor  oi 
the  policyholders.  In  one  of  these  cases  the  totally  disabled 
man,  66  years  of  age,  received  the  payments  suppoeed  to  sustain 


him  in  his  affliction  when  he  was  60  years  of  age;  that  Is,  S  years 
after  the  case  was  filed.  The  others  had  to  wait  2  years.  In 
another  i4>peal.  on  a  policy  toe  a  paralysed  and  bedridden  veteran, 
his  wait  was  4  years.  While  these  four  cases  are  more  painful 
examples  of  Judicial  human  tragedies  of  suffering  and  suq>ense, 
they  are  typical  illustrations  justifying  the  charge  that  Federal 
justice  is  delayed  until  it  is  denied.  Under  modem  management, 
with  adequate  judicial  eqtilpment,  none  should  have  waited  as 
much  as  a  year. 

Following  his  Industrial  experience,  your  witness  then  began 
a  study  of  the  successive  steps  of  the  judicial  process  in  the  dis- 
trict courts  from  which  the  appeals  came  to  his  court,  and  ex- 
tended it  to  a  general  survey  of  the  conditions  in  all  the  district 
coxirts.  The  results  of  this  study  he  left  here  last  February.  It 
recommended  a  full-time  administrator  or  proctor  for  all  the 
lower  courts,  with  an  adequate  staff;  a  complete  segregation  of 
the  Federal  courts  in  a  new  judicial  xmlt,  separate  from  the 
executive  Attorney  General,  who  represents  the  United  States. 
their  principal  litigant  in  upward  of  60  percent  of  Federal  caiiaes; 
over  50  more  district  Judges,  some  at  large;  and  a  ccnresponding 
increase  in  circuit  judges.  There  was  no  recommendation  touch- 
ing on  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  your  witness  came  to  Wash- 
ington last  January  to  seek  relief  for  the  ninth  circuit  in  the  two 
judges  which  you  have  just  created  for  it,  and  also  to  press  for 
the  reforms  suggested  above.  Except  for  his  testimony  concerning 
the  Supreme  and  other  courte  functioning  in  sessions  of  lesser 
number  of  judges,  which  Is  made  in  response  to  your  chairman's 
letter,  your  witness  woxild  be  pressing  for  court  reorganization 
along  the  line  of  these  proposals  had  there  been  no  bill  presented 
by  the  President. 

Naturally  arose  the  comparison  between  the  success  of  the  Amer- 
ican genius  in  eliminating  the  time  lag  in  Industry,  wtiich  has 
made  American  manufacturers  the  leaders  of  the  world,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  archaic  legalistic  concepto  clog- 
ging the  wheels  of  justice  in  the  Federal  courte.  Your  witness 
came  to  the  conclusion  that,  comparing  the  pace  of  industrial  and 
social  life  of  the  present  time  with  that  of  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  centxiry  in  England,  the  Federal  courts  were  instru- 
ments of  justice  comparable  to  those  described  in  the  novels  of 
Charles  Dickens. 

It  is  a  proper  analogy  with  industry  to  regard  the  oourt  as  a 
processing  plant  and  the  judges  ite  machines.  On  one  side  Is 
stored  the  raw  material  of  the  evidence.  This  deteriorates  rapidly 
as  memory  fades,  witnesses  disperse,  and  renl  exhlbite  are  lost. 
On  the  other  side  is  an  intense  consiuoer  dcnumd  tar  the  ma- 
chine's product;  that  is,  for  Justice. 

As  in  industrial  processing,  the  product  of  the  Judicial  mecha- 
nism Is  defective  where  made  from,  deteriorated  and  decaying  raw 
materiaL  Also,  as  in  the  industrial  process,  where  the  machine  Is 
overloaded  the  product  is  defective.  Often  the  consumer  is  com- 
pelled to  take  this  product,  since  the  cost  of  claim  and  rejection 
technically  by  appeal  is  beyond  his  meana 

There  are  other  pertinent  analogies,  such  as  the  malingering  of 
the  workers  and  the  swapping  of  the  court's  and  client's  time  in 
stipxilations  for  continuances  by  laggard  attorneys.  In  theory 
they  are  officers  under  the  ctnxunand  of  the  court,  but  the  exer- 
cise of  that  command  in  compelling  the  prompt  preparation  of  the 
material — ^that  is,  in  getting  the  cases  at  issue — is  so  neglected  by 
the  commander  that  the  function  seems  completely  atrophied. 
These  evils,  this  statement  alms  to  show,  arise  primarily  from  the 
failure  to  supply  Judges  commensurate  in  number  with  the  rapid 
Increase  in  Federal  litigation  and  the  complete  abeenoe  of  modena 
management  of  the  huge  Federal  judicial  enterprise. 

What  would  the  stockholders  and  the  employees  say  of  a  man- 
agement wtiich  at  a  negligible  cost  could  install  machines  for  the 
processing  of  vast  stores  of  decaying  raw  material  to  meet  an  in- 
tense consumer  demand  for  the  product  of  such  machines  and  yet 
falls  to  do  so?  Surely  this  wo\Ud  be  an  economic  crime  against 
the  laborer,  stockholder,  and  customer.  Tet  this,  your  witness  Is 
certain  you  will  agree,  is  the  degraded  condition  of  the  Federal 
courts  today. 

Consider  ttie  absurdity  of  tarns  and  vacation  periods  in  a  manu- 
facturing plant.  With  such  abimdant  and  deteriorating  raw  mate- 
rial and  such  a  consumer  demand,  the  plant  shute  down  l>ecau» 
an  arbitrarily  fixed  manufacturing  tepn  is  ended  and  the  ma- 
chines take  a  vacation  for  several  months.  This  In  part  Is  for  tise 
In  another  step  in  processing  (writing  opinions  in  chambers)  and 
for  reconditioning. 

Would  any  manager  not  be  discharged  who  would  fail  to  Install 
another  machine  and  keep  the  plant  running?  Justice's  eyes  may 
be  bandaged,  but  should  they  be  closed  in  slumber  while  the  ac- 
cused languish  in  jaU.  the  widow  waits  the  hearing  on  her  policy 
of  Insurance,  and  the  crippled  laborer  for  his  Jiuy? 

nz.  THS    BTTCX    BUSINXSB    OF    THE    FCDEBAI.     COUSTS    AMD     ITS    GBOeS 

UISMANACEMZNT 

Few  realize  the  size  of  the  Federal  Jiidicial  establishment. 
There  are  85  district  courte  scattered  over  the  48  Stetes  and  the 
EMstrict  of  Colvunbia.  They  have  upward  of  146  district  judges. 
Above  them  are  10  circuit  courte  of  appeals  and  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  the  District  of  Coliunbla,  having  altogether  44  circuit 
judges. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1936.  that  Is,  long  after  prohlbttloii  litiga- 
tion had  ceased,  there  were  filed  upward  of  78,000  caaee  ta  the 
lower  courte,  exclusive  of  bankruptdee.  In  that  year  In  tha 
circuit  courts  of  appeals  upward  of  8.630  eases  were  docketed. 

This  ts  BO  vast  a  bniilnfaB  that  ita  regulation  would  rhallat^e 
any  adminlstratocla  constant  dally  effort  m  tta  managwnant. 
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•me  euuBtitutlon>ny  coordtzurte  pow«r  of  tbe  Judkstary  with  the 
iMldAfeara  and  owcuttve  umI  the  raftjesty  of  the  Jwlleial  func- 
tloa  tn  loOety  are  esteOed  by  peadonate  ontore  within  end 
utthoot  the  CoBgreae.  Yet  It  la  not  only  without  any  manage- 
ment eommenamte  with  our  intfuatnal  genlvis  but  haa  no  ccm- 
tbnxnia  manafeaaent  at  all.  .    ^    .* 

like  any  oUwr  unmanaged  enterpviee.  puMle  and  priTate.  it 
haa  become  buikrapt  In  tta  faUure  to  meet  its  obligation  or 
prompt  juatloe.  

Twenty  yeaia  ago  arrearagee  dogged  coorta.  orerwhelmed  Jadgee. 
and  denied  juatloe.  Mnee  that  time  a  number  of  new  district 
and  dicult  }tHlgea  have  been  eteated.  TUla  haa  been  In  a  hap- 
haaard  grudging  manner  out  of  keeping  with  the  eloquence  with 
which  the  couita  are  ao  levcrently  deacrlbed. 

At  the  and  of  thaae  90  yeaza.  with  the  added  judgea.  the  fUlnga 
of  tttl  eaaea  for  eadi  dlatrlct  judge  have  Increaaed  44  percent, 
niat  ta.  UiLiBMCil  from  191  eaaea  per  annum  per  jiidge  average  for 
the  Mennlum  1914-16.  agatnat  2M  eaaea  per  annum  per  Judge  for 
the  btenntom  1M4-8S.  Bankntptdca  Increaaed  65  percent  per 
jwlge. '  In  fi*V*«*«**».  crhBtnal  IM^atlan.  after  prcAlbtttan  lltlgm- 
tkn  had  eeaaed.  had  taiereaaed  IS  percent  per  Judge. 

But  the  number  and  the  peremtage  of  Incxeaae,  challenging  aa 
they  anpear.  are  but  taaaer  fiMtara  tn  the  increaaed  burden.  Since 
ttaa  war  In  Bmope  the  trr*"*'***  tn  volmne  of  economic  creation 
and  tba  tncnne  tn  tba  eooaplesity  and  rapidity  of  pace  of  Indoa- 
tiy  livf*  bam  irMtly  fiitai  than  tn  any  period  tn  the  meritiantoal 
■riMi.   Tba  wwiwwH  preduutka  popw  of  the  Ford  planta.  the  In- 

_   vsiaBt  tg,  tlM  deatnKttfa  pyramldlnc  of  the  Znanll 

»annoktaalatadanBapta8L  They  are  typical  of  the  increaaed 
of  an  tndoatry  and  a**""— **>  Social  Tegleiatlon  In  an 
Um  dtataa  aad  In  thia  Cungjaai.  attacked  alwaya  aa  to  Ma  amaUiu- 
tloBaltty,  lailaefei  tte  '■•*^»*g—  ta  human  ralatlona  canaad  by  the 
nnr  and  *»— t***  zelatlom  created  by  oor  tnduatrlaUam.  Federal 
taatloo  to  OMat  tba  bin  tor  the  talbire  of  oor  af>ttidl8m  to  maa- 
tar  tba  naiilaiirtetn  of  eAelaney  Kid  power  tt  haa  created  again 
laOaota  tbla  lavaivaaMnt  aad  owimlealtf.  ,   ' 

maiaapniMltnirr  tn  tba  SO  ycaa.  bare  Ineteaaed  the  complenty 
and  iBvalvnaDt  of  tba  proUania  pcaaanted  to  the  Judge,  wlioae 
oaaM  bftfa  to  do  vtth  tba  pstbdocy  oC  ttacae  bnrtnBaa  aad  hu- 
«■»>«  niatlooa.  A  typical  aiall  tisaa  oaaa  requtrea  aa  aooountlnc 
to  tba  jury  of  yaan  of  opantton  of  a  great  chain  of  SO  grocery 
atoraa.  Aa  Inmina  biT  caaa  raqulraa  tba  aaanal  aeoooafelng  of  a 
BMmtfactarlag  tadoatiy  tn  a  doaaa  planta  tn  half  a  doaen  Statea. 
Labor  !Wg*tVn  tavotfaa  haadreda  of  thouaanda  of  nan  la 
ooal  or  tut"— i*"^**  lixlurtij  Baakrmituy.  which  la  1916 
laigeiy  adaitaMtared  tliroui^  tba  refarea.  now,  under  T7B. 
qutTH  la  a  ■*Tigy*  oaaa  wadEa  of  afcody  of  a  projected  great 
jan^tVi     BuBb  ■ff«»»T***  ^**^  ^  frp^"'**^  orer  the  whole  field 

o<  liflt***^ 

tba  tl  iMiinmt  rniiiaar  la  aoaibar  of  cItQ  eaaea  doee  not 
tan  ttM  atocy  or  lacraaaa  la  tba  IMval  judged  burden.  If  he 
coidd  dtadunga  that  bnrdan.  bto  tacraaaad  labor  la  tiae  SO-year 

tt  to  tbat  ba  doea  act  dlaeliarge  It.    The  reautt  la 
Iha  waak  ecaa^proaiba  at  tba  terma  of  the  strong  and  tba 


langba  aa  ba  laavaa  eourt  uawhtpped  of  Juatloel 
" —   probndtloa  cmm^   In  tba  biennlnm   1984-SS 

i  flfHMtwrf  eaaH  ware  noUa  proaatnl  or  rtlami— id — that 

li'to  aay.  tba  aoooaad  ware  freed  wttbout  trlaL  Tba  ftuilt  la  not 
tbat  tba  eaaaa  were  tapniMKly  ooauBBioed.  With  tlie  azrearagea 
of  mtgatl^n.  dlatrlBt  aitomeya  do  aot  caaoaUy  tvtng  fU-«onald- 
M  to  tba  grand  joiy.  But  wbea  monttia  aad  oftea 
trial  ta  laacltMMl  on  tba  crowded  caleadara.  wltaaaaca 
Butpittaa  aad  loet.  No  wonder,  aa  the 
tbay  aMCge  tnto  the  gaiigatai'  group  aad 
Ibay  bava  "beataa  tSa  Federal  np"  aad  tbey 
,  liaat  tt  acata. 
Ik  ki  alio  sropar  to  MBinaa  Uiat  la  a  diatuibaaee  of  oor  aodal 
to  aodi  aa  aow  eilata  fManl  aad  State  leglda- 
tloa  «ffl  laoranN  tba  eotuma  aad  varied  of  etfll  ngntatlan  aad 
tbat  American  eooniwntB  pujgieaa  wiU  contlnoe  Ite 
eraatlTe  eSort.  aad  that  aa  a  result  the 
cf  reikaal  migT*lh".   taitmi  of  remaining  static,  win 


to  tbe  r'»M<rf^  of  tbe  clnka 
<tf  fba  dMilBt  oouita  Ibr'tba  flaoia  year  1998.  ehowa  that  tn  one 
Bom  of  Sf  dkMot  eoorte  dUnnifng  of  t.907  pctrate  cItU  eaaea  la 
ttat  year,  tbe  jodgaa  on  tbaftcst  day  of  tbe  neat  year  faced  tbetr 
daily  aoooBBnlattaa  of  aMT  caeaa  with  a  load  of  14,990  already  pend- 
tM  Tbla  Bkaaaa  tbey  faced  not  only  tbe  daflyaew  filings  but  a  peat 
afleoBUilatkin  of  caaas  nMrtgegtag.  on  tbe  average.  practlcaUy  90 
»^f«^t*^^  of  tb^  ^^^■p*^**^  eaecgy. 
Tb«k  tdla  tba  cttuatlon  ftrSe  judgee.  Tbey  ere  overwlielmed. 
to  tbe  Ut%anta  fer  whan  alone  tlie  Jtidgea  are 
It  Tba  «van«e  of  90  mcntlM  tododea  eU  ttMee  ({ulckly  dl»- 
poaed  of  by  aetttanent  aad  dlaatoeal.  dactslon  on  donurrer,  etc 
Ibroaeb  CM*  dbvoaed  of  ta.  aay.  9  aiaatba  there  la  one  on  the 

tbat  BKuat  baive  a  delay  of  87 

l»i»  itfiiTtffT*     Aa  a  — >«^**fT  of 

to  andk  ainmai  tiMre  are  naay  oaaM  delayed  for  4  or  6 

to  which  7.710  ctrU  ceeea  were 

/oly  1  toitovlns.  tbe  Utigaata 

kd  tta  daUy  nr— *-*"'*"*^  of 

tbair  JttdUte^  dl«aa. 

a  iiiatlar  coadltki  of  oeeee 

of  which 


m  16  district  courts  disposing  of  4.687  cases  In  1096.  there 
main  3.610  for  tlie  new  fiscal  year.  That  Is.  the  Judgea*  time 
mortgaged  to  less  than  6  months.  It  is  submitted  that  the  Uti- 
gaats  In  the  16  district  cotnts  having  less  than  6  months  average 
accumulation  (tf  cases  ahead  of  their  Judges,  are  entitled  to  no 
weferenco  over  those  citizens  having  an  average  of  20  months, 
what  can  be  dcKie  tcx  litigants  in  the  one  set  of  district  courts 
can.  with  adequate  staffing,  be  done  in  the  other. 

As  said,  these  are  but  averages.  The  examination  of  individual 
courts  dliicloses  accumulations  due  to  sickness  of  Judges,  to  va* 
candes.  to  the  pendency  of  cases  taking  an  extraordinarily  long 
time  to  try.  to  the  fading  energies  of  elderly  Jiidges.  and  quite 
probably,  since  the  155  district  Judges  are  but  human,  some  who 
are  Indolent.  Tlie  averages  of  thousands  of  cases  in  each  group 
teUs  the  Btory. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  so  far  as  the  litigants  are  concerned,  va- 
cancy. fi-'i^Ti»*«.  age,  and  Indolence  are  given  factors  for  which 
litigants  are  not  responsible  but  under  which  they  must  suffer. 
This  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  judgea  at  large  are  required  to 
relieve  them  from  conditions  which  are  certain,  occaaianaUy,  to 
occur  even  after  an  Increase  of  permanent  resident  Judgea,  sufll'- 
dent  to  give  true  cuzrency  to  the  court. 

Tbeae  flgurea  of  averages  disclose  the  disease.  In  any  Indus- 
trial enterprlae^  they  would  have  led  to  an  investlgatUm  by  the 
manager's  accountants  as  to  their  various  factors.  Tbere  should 
be  sooie  fi^T"'"*"""  of  cases  really  defiinct.  But  no  one  has  ever 
before  put  together  these  totals,  mtich  leas  make  a  Iiuslness  ex- 
amination of  the  detalla. 

mOflAIj  OV  JITBTICn 
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Tour  wltaeas  lias  ^Mken  of  his  contact  with  many  Judgea. 
With  liardly  an  esoq^Um  they  are  enovmousty  Industrious  and 
conadeatloaa  tn  tbe  solution  of  the  instant  case.  Howaver,  over- 
strained preoccupation  of  eases  Is  almost  certain  to  destroy  ttie 
eaeeuttve  feculty.  The  green  Judge  enters  a  court  already  piled 
with  airaeregea.  He  plxinges  into  a  trial  docket  of  aging  casea. 
Bis  neck  la  to  the  yoke  aad  often  he  never  lifts  his  head  above  tbe 
dost  of  tbe  road  to  survey  the  load  he  drags  behind  him. 

Wttb  his  aasociatkm  with  otoer  Judgea  he  acquires  tlidr  tnatttu- 
tlonal  attlttides.  He  soon  absorbs  the  medieval  concept  that  he 
must  never  reveal  to  the  pubUo  any  defect  In  the  admtalatrattan 
of  jnstloe.  He  must  maintain  the  myth  of  this  perfection.  Wh«a 
tbe  Bleach  of  decaying  evidence  becomes  to  strong  and  the  cry 
of  tlma-def eated  litigants  too  loud,  he  must  mlntmlae  Instead  of 
frankly  stating  tbe  evil  in  seeking  a  cure  at  your  hands.  In  fine 
he  often  sacrifices  the  need  of  llttgants  for  what  he  concedee  to  be 
the  pieetlge  of  a  court. 

Tbe  only  adminl8tratl<m  of  your  Federal  Judicial  enterprise  you 
have  imposed  on  your  10  senior  circuit  Judges.  In  their  coiat^ 
thetr  Judicial  accomplishment  Is  startling.  Several  have  written 
nearly  100  opinions  a  year  against  an  average  of  90  each  tfxe  the 
Supreme  Court  justices. 

However,  the  word  "senior"  guaranteee  tliat  they  have  been 
longest  steeped  In  Judicial  ss  distinguished  from  executive  preoo- 
ciqMitiaD.  Though  they  are  managers  of  an  enterprise  requiring 
constant  inspection  and  ordering  they  meet  but  once  a  year. 
Tttelr  reports  are  Ulumlnatlng  of  this  tendency  to  mlnlmlge  the 
loog-aocumulated  evils  of  the  system  over  which  you  have  forced 
tbem  to  preside. 

Ttte  for  Instance  the  concept  that  the  Judge  should  rule  the 
court  and  his  officers,  the  attorneys,  to  press  litigation  to  prompt 
justice  for  the  human  beings  seeking  it.  This  concept  has  re- 
cently been  stated  by  the  Attorney  General  to  his  letter  to  the 
Preeldent.  as  follows: 

"The  litigant  conceives  the  Judge  as  one  promoting  Justice 
through  the  mechanism  of  the  courts.  He  — "P"**  ttaa  the  dl- 
recthig  power  of  the  Judge  is  exercised  over  Its  officers  from  the 
time  a  case  Is  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  court.  He  is  entitled  to 
sawnme  that  the  Judge  Is  pressing  forward  litigation  in  the  fun 
recognition  of  the  principle  that  'Justice  delayed  is  Justice  denied.* 
It  Is  a  mockery  of  Jxistice  to  say  to  a  person  when  he  files  suit 
that  he  may  receive  a  decision  years  later.  Undo*  a  property 
ordered  system  rights  should  be  determined  promptly.  The  cotirsa 
of  Utlgatlon  should  be  measiued  in  months  and  not  in  years." 

And  Ills  testimony  here  on  March  10  states: 

"This,  however.  Is  not  the  complete  story  of  the  law's  delays. 
Tbe  Btottstlcs  of  the  Judicial  conference  have  reference  only  to 
the  interim  between  Joinder  of  Issue  and  the  time  a  trial  may  be 
had  if  all  goes  well.  Further  time  is  lost  in  bringing  cases  to 
issue,  due  to  delays  In  securing  rulings  on  preliminary  matters 
such  as  demurrers  and  motions.  Another  source  of  trouble  is  the 
undue  lapse  of  time  that  frequently  Intervenes  between  the  final 
submission  of  a  case  to  the  court  and  the  date  when  the  decision 
la  actually  rendered." 

Instead  of  conceiving  of  the  judge's  duty  to  press  casea  to  ad- 
Judicaticm  in  months  instead  of  years,  we  find  In  the  report  of 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  October  1927,  the  f trowing: 

"In  any  case  which  might  have  been  brovtght  to  trial,  to  which 
ao  action  has  been  taken  by  the  parties  for  1  year,  tt  shaU  be 
the  duty  of  the  clerk  to  give  notice  to  counsd  *  *  «  90  days 
before  the  opening  of  the  term  of  court  following  the  let  of  Jan- 
uary to  each  year. 

"If  such  notice  has  been  given  and  no  action  has  been  takea 
to  tbe  case  to  the  meantime,  an  order  of  dismissal  shan  be  entered 
as,  of  oouKse.  at  the  openlag  of  such  term  of  court." 
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Here  we  have  tbe  duly  constituted  adminlstratcn  of  Federal 
justice  saying  to  laggard  lawyers,  you  may  delay  for  a  year  and 
twenty-nine  days  to  taking  any  action  on  behalf  of  your  clients 
before  the  judge  wUl  regard  it  a  matter  for  his  consideration.  Do 
you  wonder  that  the  American  businessman  and  laborer  alike  har- 
bor the  deepest  resentment  toward  a  tribunal  of  Justice,  seated  to 
a  civilization  with  the  pace  of  American  tnd<istr««M  %pd  sodal  life 
and  having  such  a  primitive  notion  of  the  value  of  time? 

Tills  rule  was  proposed  for  enactment  by  the  district  courta. 
It  has  been  substanwaPy  foU(|nped  to  neariy  all  of  them.  Some 
have  extended  the  laggard  l<t>afing  period  to  the  cases  not  at 
Issue  and  allowed  the  officers  of  the  court  a  year's  time  prior 
even  to  coming  to  Issue,  before  the  court  win  inquire  concemlng 
the  delay  of  jxistloe  to  the  litigant. 

One  outworn  legal  concept  to  which  the  bench  aad  the  bar 
have  clung  is  that  a  court  is  current  where  cases  wtiich  are  at 
issue  and  ready  to  try  to  one  term  of  the  court  are  tried  to  the 
next.  Nearly  all  of  us  have  accepted  this  as  a  "salutary  condi- 
tion." It  Is  a  criterion  which  the  clerks  find  It  easy  to  satisfy, 
because  they  pass  the  word  around  to  the  bar  that  the  Judge 
has  a  f  uU  trial  docket^  and  lawyers  faU  to  claim  that  their  casea 
are  "ready." 

On  analysis  It  is  {^parent  that  a  court  which  has  two  terms  a 
year  can  satisfy  this  criterion  of  currency  if  a  case  which  Is  ready 
for  trial  at  the  opening  of  Its  January  term  is  to  fact  tried  11 
months  later  to  December  at  the  cloee  of  Its  July  tarn.  In  a 
three-term  coinrt  the  crlt«'lon  may  be  satisfied  by  a  deUy  of  trial 
of  7  months  after  readiness. 

The  average  would,  of  courlse,  be  better,  but  to  these  days  of 
Fordized  manufacture  and  airplane  passenger  transportation.  It  is 
ludicrous  as  a  criterion  of  justice.  If  such  loose  i^iprojdmatlon 
were  to  prevaU  In  the  accouintlng  of  a  comer  drug  or  grocery 
store  we  would  expect  the  toeviitable  entry  of  the  sheriff. 

Is  there  any  reason  if  the  courts  were  staffed  as  is  the  Army  or 
an  automobile  plant  why  "ready"  cases  should  not  be  tried  when 
they  are  ready?  j 

Here  again  we  can  thank  the  Attoney  General  for  accepttog 
the  leadership  out  of  such  ancient  criteria.  His  demand  that  liti- 
gants shall  be  served  by  the  court  and  its  officers  to  t«7ns  of 
months  instead  oi  years  casts  aside  this  remnant  of  the  past. 
But  it  is  the  Attorney  Genezlal  and  not  the  Judicial  conference 
which  takes  the  leadership. 

Probably  the  most  startling  ttuonple  of  a  judge's  tendency  to 
suppress  and  mlntmlr^  the  trule  facts  regarding  the  justice  denying 
delays  in  oxir  trial  courts  apbears  to  the  report  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  for  October  1934.  [in  the  preceding  fiscal  year  78  per- 
cent of  the  civil  litigation  failed  to  comply  even  with  this  ob- 
solete concept  of  ciirrency.  The  delays  between  filing  and  dis- 
position in  the  tribunals  ran  toto  years  to  thousands  of  cases. 
This  is  what  the  conference  says  on  a  tabulation  made  up  of  the 
returns  of  the  clerks  as  to  th^  conditions  to  their  courts: 

"It  is  gratlfytog  to  note  that  it  appears  from  this  tabulatfcm 
that  out  of  84  Federal  districts  to  conttoental  United  Stotes  (ex- 
clusive of  Alaska  and  the  District  of  Columbia)  in  31  districts 
'all  ready  cases  are  tried  at  terim  following  joinder  of  issue.'  This 
is  also  true  to  certato  divisions  of  6  other  districts,  as  to  all  civil 
cases,  and  in  all  divisions  to  3  other  districts,  as  to  some  elates 
of  cases.  Further,  to  13  other  districts,  and  to  certato  divisions 
of  3  other  districts,  as  to  all  classes  of  cases,  and  to  6  districts  as 
to  some  clashes  of  cases,  the  average  totorval  between  Jotoder 
of  issue  and  trial  is  reported  io  be  not  over  6  months.  It  Is  ap- 
parent that  any  general  crltlciEm  of  the  work  of  the  district  courts, 
with  resp>ect  to  delays  to  reaching  cases  tar  trial.  Is  ^rtioUy  tmjustl- 
fled.  Undue  congestion  and  delays  characterlre.  not  the  district 
courts  as  a  whole  but  only  c«tato  distrtcts  and  because  of  excep- 
tional circumstances." 

Would  anybody  infer  from  this  stotement  that  78  percent  of 
Federal  litigation  did  not  salisfy  even  the  criterion  of  "over  8 
months"  from  the  time  the  case  was  "ready"  and  its  trial?  FVr 
from  representing  the  need  fbr  InstAnt  relief  over  78  percent  of 
the  area  of  Federal  litigation,  this  is  a  "Pollyanna"  suggestion  that 
there  are  but  minor  dlfficultl|es  to  the  judicial  nganization.  re- 
quirtog  only  here  and  there  a  few  additional  judges. 

By  October  1936  toe  clerks,  many  of  whom  also  motivated  by 
the  desire  to  make  a  showing  to  their  courts,  reported  that  to  51 
out  of  85  courts  they  had  attatoed  this  archaic  currency.  The 
Judicial  Conference  halls  the  gato  as  If  it  were  significant  and  says 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  over  the  whole  field  of  Federal  litigation 
69  percent  was  then  to  arrearage  even  imder  this  criterion. 

You  had  recently  an  acceptance  of  the  general  healthy  conditlmi 
of  Federal  litigation  from  a  very  able  district  judge,  whose  (pinions 
command  the  respect  of  all  of  us.  Presumably  he  had  fully  pre- 
pared himself  to  discuss  Its  administration.  Yet,  as  I  understand 
his  presentation,  it  Ignored  the  fact  that  nearly  70  percent  of  Ito 
area  Is  to  hopeless  arrearage.  He  Is  omcelvlng  potectioa  by  the 
number  of  courts,  and  those  to  lesser  settled  districts,  Instrart  of 
the  total  number  of  human  beings  seeking  jiutlce.  He  speaks  as  If 
the  evil  existed  only  to  spots.  It  does  not  strato  analogy  to  suggest 
that  a  coat,  70  percent  spotted,  has  little  cloth  left  of  the  original 
color.  •  _     , 

But  even  assuming  the  criterion  that  is  American  justice  to  try 
a  "ready"  case  5  or  6  months  later,  how  about  delays  between  the 
flltog  and  reaching  Issue  and  readtoess?  Recently  the  Attorney 
General  showed  you  the  condition  to  one  of  toe  extremely  con- 
gested district  courts.  Here  is  an  example  of  a  court  described 
as  better  than  current  to  thlf  legalistic  sense.  It  is  a  court  to  my 
circuit.  Its  Judges  drive  through  a  tiard  day  on  the  bench  and 
work  to  their  homes  at  night. 


The  clerk  returned  for  the  judicial  coafereuce  that 
averaged  not  over  2  months  to  reacting  trial  after  Jotoder  of 
An  analysis  of  the  reports  of  the  todlvldual  casea  dlspoaed  of  to 
1936  to  that  district  court  shows  that  but  13  out  of  78  eaaea  at 
Issue  readied  trial  to  3  months  after  Issue  was  Joined.  Ifaay 
litigants  were  dragged  along  for  from  months  toto  years.  Is  tliat 
court  current?  Assume  that  some  at  tlie  delay  was  due  to  tlietr 
laggard  counsel,  are  we  to  continxie  so  to  overwhelm  our  Judgea 
that  they  cannot  take  charge  of  their  calendars  and  compel  tbe 
lawyers,  the  courts'  officers,  to  perform  their  "hllgritfrm  to  pmeure 
prompt  Justice  tot  thetr  dlento?  Tet  that  court,  trom  tba  return 
of  Its  clisrk.  Is  aot  only  current  but  a  ah  twin  j  ^-^imnlr  to  other 
courts. 

So  far  as  the  dtlaen  seeking  Justice  Is  concerned  tbe  deiaye  be- 
tween cases  ready  and  ttieir  trial  are  but  a  mtoor  pert  of  this 
story.  A  very  large  part  of  the  bar  is  engaged  to  swapping  tbe 
courts'  time  to  the  totermedlate  proceaees  b^ore  aixlvlag  at  lasoe. 
That  in,  to  the  filing  and  arguing  of  demurrers  to  tbe  «v»mpi^tTi% 
and  the  answer  and  to  the  filing  of  answers.  Kaowtag  tba  court 
Is  overwhdmed  wito  submitted  casea.  tl:^  feel  certato  that  they 
will  proc\ire  the  Judge's  confirmation  of  their  stipulations  ex- 
tending time.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  a  lawyer  to  aay  to  aa- 
othor,  "Why,  I  gave  you  6  montha  to  the  caaa  of  SmUh  v.  Jones, 
and  now  I  need  that  mudi  time  to  thia  eaae  of  Brown  r.  Johns- 
ton." Where  one  glvea  time  to  an  opponent  he  accumulates  a 
credit  of  time  to  another  case.  True,  they  are  riolattog  their 
duties  as  officoa  of  the  court,  sworn  to  do  justlca.  wlilch  to  Its 
essence  must  be  prompt.  It  Is  retlonallaed  by  saying.  "There  Is 
no  hurry;  the  Judge  Is  so  busy  he  wont  care,  so  why  «lvyuld  I 
turn  this  over  to  another  leas-occupied  rival  at  tbe  bar?"  Aad 
thus  IB  justice  delayed  before  the  case  Is  at  Issue. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  toterval  to  months  from  the  day  when  trial 
Is  begun  to  the  final  dlsposltton  of  the  case.  We  may  take  aa  tba 
example  the  district  court  to  our  circuit,  that  Is  regarded  as  bet- 
ter than  current  because  cases  to  which  toe  attocneys  repotted 
them  ready  for  trial  were  reached  wlthto  2  months  thereafter 
Out  (tf  the  04  casea  tried,  oi  which  tbe  records  were  returned 
for  the  c(mferenoe,  only  48  were  diyosed  of  to  leas  than  a  month. 
These  were  probably  largely  Jury  cases,  to  which  nothing  was 
submitted  to  the  Judge  for  decision.  Of  the  remainder,  s\ib- 
mltted  to  the  Judge,  the  final  disposition  of  the  caaa  strung  along 
for  many  months.  Tlie  average  time  was  7  mmt^hy  but  to  aevea 
of  the  cases  the  litigant  had  to  wait  from  1  to  8  yeara. 

With  difficult  cases,  overwhelmed  judges  often  postpone  tbelr 
decision  for  thoM  requiring  less  labor.  Tbe  cholee  eo  forced  on 
the  judge  Is  a  proper  one.  but  tos  delays,  though  oompeUed  by 
inadeqxiacy  of  the  system,  are  certainly  not  justice  to  lltteanta. 

In  our  court  to  the  fiscal  year  1086.  270  appeals  were  decided 
on  the  merits.  A  tabulation  of  the  story  of  these  casea.  from 
the  filing  of  the  first  pleadlag  below  to  toelr  docketing  to  our 
court  fuUy  Illustrates  the  detoston  conconing  the  currmey  of 
the  district  courts.  The  longest,  10  percent  of  the  total  numlier, 
were  over  6  yean  between  the  filing  and  tbe  '*"r^tUnt  at  the  ap- 
P^  to  our  court.  The  next  group  was  4  years.  In  toeae  two 
groups  there  were  a  number  of  cises  from  the  Board  of  T%x  ito- 
peals  where  the  break-down  of  justice  la  worse  even  than  to  tbe 
district  courts.  In  the  next  group,  toey  were  3  yean  to  the  dis- 
trict courts;  to  the  next  group  2  yean  and  4  months,  aad  to  tbe 
remaining  groopa  20.  17. 19.  8,  and  6  months. 

The  average  periods  f  or  aU  of  the  270  eaaea  was  2  yean  and  4 
months  pendency  prior  to  i4>peaL  It  la  iHpparent  tbat  tba  liti- 
gants who  received  Federal  Justice  to  the  groupa  of  19.  8,  aad  6 
months  were  lucky  exceptions  to  the  evils  of  the  sjsliiin  What 
was  done  for  the  latto-.  with  proper  staffing,  could  Im  done  tac  tbe 
remaining  70  percent,  which  av«^«e  over  9  yeers. 

Take  our  coxirt  for  another  example.  Ita  expsrleaoe  le  ^pleel 
of  the  disease  of  deUy  to  the  Federal  system.  Flfteea  yean  ego 
we  had  four  circuit  Judgea  hearing  the  i^ipeala  of  the  largest  of 
the  drcttits  with  the  greatest  diversification  of  legal  pcoUemsw  As 
said,  it  Is  the  supreme  court  for  08  percent  of  lU  citlaena  erwiktng 
Justice.  Without  any  Increase  to  Its  four  judges  at  the  fiscal  year 
1934,  the  total  case  load  of  ^qieals  had  increaaed  88  peroeat.  T«o 
of  the  jitdges  died  of  overwork  withto  a  abort  period.  A  thtrd  wae 
fading  and  died  soon  after.  Did  your  managen  ot  tbe  court,  tbe 
Judicial  ctmference.  do  anything  about  it?  Did  it  report  to  yoo. 
who  are  constitutionaUy  responsible,  wlien  tho  Utlfl^uits'  need  for 
Federal  justice  is  prc^ierly  sUted  to  you? 

In  1935,  when  I  waa  aiq;>ototed  to  that  court.  I  did  aot  know  bow 
Its  processes  of  adjudication  had  degenerated  from  the  daya  of 
OUtiert,  Roes.  Hunt,  and  Morrow.  I  did  not  then  credit  tbe  whle- 
pers  of  the  bar  that  the  court  for  several  yean  had  been  render- 
ing one  n-an  dominated  appellate  dedsKms.  That  la  to  aay.  tbe 
court  was  assigning  aa  oplnkxi  to  a  Judge  before  conference:  after 
hearing  he  wrote  a  complete  and  final  opinion  for  the  court  before 
he  knew  how  the  court  was  to  decide  the  case;  thla  foUowed  by  % 
decision  aooepttog  the  opinion.  In  at  least  90  percent  of  the  caaee 
to  which  I  have  pertidpated  a  decision  was  reached  without  ear 
ctmf  erence  of  the  three  Judges,  whether  i^epared  or  otberwlae.  It 
Is  a  method  condemned  kmg  ago  by  Thomas  Jetfersoa.  It  bee 
been  disapproved  by  the  judicial  conference  Itaelf  and  probalily 
waa  dis^proved  to  tbe  time  of  King  Tut.  In  the  wbcAe  history 
of  the  Supreme  Court  here  to  Waslilngton  such  a  denial  of  appel- 
late justice  has  not  occurred.  Can  you  guess  What  waa  the  report 
of  the  pmreedtngs  of  the  Judicial  conference  of  October  1834?    It 


i  ' 


%\ 


"Circuit  courts  of  appeal:  It  Is  gratifying  again  to  be  able  to 
observe  that  no  problem  la  presented  so  far  aa  the  circuit  oourte 
of  appeal  are  concerned." 
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Yet  the  m«rt«  of  tfcelr  own  dtrks  atlKmed  aa  se-percent  ta- 
eraua  la  kpiieala  m  our  drcult  vltbout  any  laereaae  In  the 
nrnnlier  ai  JodgM  and  tbey  knew  of  the  demth  ot  tbe  two  orer- 
workcd  tudns. 
Tour  wtUMH  bud  jwt  been  appointed  bat  bMl  not  qnalMed 
Inormnt  at  tbe  oondemned  proceea  punued  by  th»  court, 
certain  It  nMded  at  least  one  more  circuit  Judgeal^.  and 
__^  tbe  Congraaa  to  ntaraary  IMS  ftar  Its  creation.  He  was 
BHieb  Tr'»«*~raMrr1  at  flnt  by  tbe  questions  of  some  of  you  gen- 
wby  to  sueb  a  eaae  ttkcre  was  no  reeomiBaidatlon  troia 
jodSelal  oonferaaee.    Tbe  only  anwrer  be  could  matewas^ 

■••Mcent  tu n  to  cases  and  tbe  deatb  of  tbe  Judges.    You 

seemed  tben  to  understand  what  an  administrative  falltire  yrour 
eoBfcfvooe  was.  for  you  created  a  Itftb  )udgesbtp  wlCb  tbe  open 
advocacy  evon  at  Ifr.  TUanton.  of  Texas,  wbo  bad  fou^it  all  bUte 
tar  jaOf  Increase. 
Wben  your  witness  Joined  tbe  court  be  dtseorered  tbe  eon- 
oC  adjudlcatton.  gave  It  a  try-out  for  over  a  year, 
tbe  mattrr  to  tbe  Judicial  oonferenee.  Tbls 
by  tbe  etatsiaent  of  eur  senior  Judge  tbat  If  we 
mna  our  cmob  tbe  same  appsBnte  ooBsldwiattoo  as  tbe  Supreme 
Court,  our  output  would  bo  out  to  balf  and  tbe  ddays  of  the 
otbar  h^*  aeeumuIaMng  tbreu^  the  yean  would  deny  Justice. 
Our  wbole  court  asksd  for  two  mnre  Judges. 

At  last  tbe  coBfereBoe  aoted.  and  bowl  It  appetoted  a  com- 
mittee to  report  a  year  later  on  tke  adrlsaiiaity  of  oonsoUdattog 
tbe  circuit  wltb  otbars. 

TWO  days'  study  of  the  flfures  of  tbe  ortgto  of  appeals  from 
tbe  dlSarent  Btatee  would  bavo  sbown  ttiat  tbs  two  Judges  would 
te««  to  be  appointed  to  any  ereat,  but  tbo  managers  would  let 
litigants  suffer  ttret  untn  Oelotoer,  a  yoar  away;  tben.  poasfbly.  a 
to  Ooagrese;  tben  agato  delay  mxta  the  fbDow- 
of  OoBgrees  to  ItgS;  tbat  la.  If  we  have  ao  WorU  War 
rosMdlal  etrU  legtaiatloB. 
Your  wUatss  came  dlreetly  to  yon.  neeured  tbe  pietntatlon  of  a 
MD.  made  no  camouflage  of  tbe  true  facts,  and  yon  have  gtren 
evr  lltlgaats  the  two  Judges.  Ho  one  has  rq^roacbed  htm  for  his 
f>anlmww  to  describing  tbe  Justioo-desiylng  prooess  to  his  court. 
You  seem  to  agree  that  If  the  Chief  JUstloe  can  give  to  the  publle 
tbe  detaUs  of  the  beneOoeat  preeedura  to  bis  Court,  a  f ordort 
abonld  Coogreae  and  tbe  pvMic  know  of  evil  in  a<bar  courts  which 
you  aleae  can  euref 

Wa  bave  beea  oofWkHtlng  the  efloct  of  a  teek  of  Jndgea  on  dday 
In  our  overcrowded  courte  there  Is  as  grave  a  danger 
Utlgants  from  tbe  fatigue  of  Jn^fea. 

Juatloe  Braadel^  stating  tbe  esse  for  the  Siqneme  Court 
before  oae  of  your  eommttfeees.  spoke  of  tbe  danger 
Ktgoed  to  sUuggUug  to  BMstsr  ovcrwbelmtog 
wttl  tiioma  aoMntally  todlfflerent  to  their  appUcatton 
wKb  ttM  coBsequsBt  deterioration  to  Its  qoaUty. 
bad  been  no  deterioration  to  tbat  Court,  because  It  oonra- 
gsonidy  bad  given  fidl  coBsidaretlon  to  each  caee  and  sosii^t  your 
whOB  the  airean^aa  aoeumulated.    But  be  almusuJ  ^e  dan- 
Be  was  as  ngbt  as   be   always  has   been  to  bis  publlo 


to 


to 
ttet 


to  tbsir  work. 


hi 


In  BOBS  of  tbsoa  dlsenssloais  has  aaythtag  boon  said  about  the 
dtS«renoe  between  the  strato  and  esbanstlati  on  an  oeubwdmsd 
trial  Jtidge  and  tbat  on  tboee  sltttog  on  appsals.  Wttb  us.  a  case 
la  heard  to  a  boors.    We  can  rebuc  wben  we  will. 

In  many  distrtBt  ooorts  Judges  are  eooqwlled  to  foeus  tlielr 

for  weeks,  and  even  months,  to  tbe  trial  af  oooqiUoated 

oxtHMTdtoary  totrleaey  of  tbe  Stumll  eo^lre  pre- 

its  tbe  OKtreme  OKUopta.  but  there  are  plMity  of  malMkaod 
eee,  loBg  patsnt  suits,  goveramental  regtdatory 
and  tiM  Uke.  wbeta  the  trial  Judge  la  compiled  to  hold  his 
totod  tbrongb  wesks  of  teatlnxmy  of  sooree  of  witnesses  and  Uve 
ta  aa  atmoiphsrs  of  waning  eomnsel.  upon  whose  disputes  he 
anMt  iBOBolaatbr  rule.  la  many  oaaes  tavutvtag  expert  teettoioDy, 
the  Ibftare  to  be  able  to  focus  on  a  Mngle  i^iraie  of  tbe  eipert 
amy  cast  the  deciileB  tbe  otter  way. 

Afler  trial  and  to  tbe  efo^lng  Is  the  attempt  to  keep  pace  with 
their  law  oaiendan.  It  Is  a  marvd  they  do  so  well  to  uuustiuliig; 
sax,  *  trust  Instrument  of  70  pages.  Por  meet  of  the  Judges  this 
wortt  Is  UBnaBttttog.  It  certainly  requires  the  vigor  of  mid- 
manhood. 

As  age  overtakes  them,  some  find  that  nature  has  Umed  their 
dradatory  system,  even  tbe  cranial  aiterles.  The  kidneys  weaken 
under  tho  mato  and  with  that  a  fading  memory  of  what  was 
teattfled  a  week  or  a  month  before.  Of  course  this  Is  not  always 
ttie  ease  and  to  our  drcutt  we  have  several  exceptions  of  pro- 
koged  vigor.  Aa  1l  Callfomlan.  I  wooU  not  dare  suggest  that  tt  Is 
the  rllmate 

Ihddentaliy.  Z  sumest  as  a  nuitter  of  admtolstrative  detail,  that 
mAny  judgea  over  10.  who  do  not  now  retire,  would  do  so  and 
gladly  co^toue  sarong  wltbto  their  capacity.  If  they  were  asaured 
that  tb<qr  oould  icftato. their  legal  atenocraahcn  and  their  chamben. 
wtth  thetr  pweoaal  Ittxaxlaa.  Tho  poaftlon  of  a  retired  Judges 
who  must  oecupfy  tamparaxHy  vacant  quarters,  or  somettmea  won: 
to  the  goMral  Uteary  with  tbe  law  students  and  vialtlag  lawyers. 
Ja  not  an  tovtUng  one.    Provision  staooU  be  made  for  voctlng 


omdltkms  vi4il<A  are  eAdent  and  agreeable  to  men  of  nature 
years  and  service. 

VI.  coMUSirrs  mt  CBSTAiir  "pvrtmrs  at  uutos"  wao  assckk  thk 
woxu)  or  TRB  paETEcnoH  or  txdsral  juvncx  ix  tkb  IjOwbb 

OOCSTS — HSBB  COMCOUniVQ   PaorSBSOa   LOWEtX 

All  theee  detailed  examinations  into  diverse  facts  and  their  sum- 
marisation make  dreary  talk  in  the  excitement  of  tht  contest  over 
what  some  call  a  constitutional  and  some  a  Judicial  crisis.  Yet 
you  may  be  certain  that  the  manager  ot  a  second-class  logging 
and  lumbolng  outfit  or  a  small  steamship  company  would  be 
fired  trom  his  job  if,  as  administrator,  he  had  not  mastered  vastly 
more  complex  figures  of  his  production  and  distribution  accounts 
or  bis  freight  bocAtngs  or  cost  of  the  operation  of  his  steamships. 
And  if  these  facts  seem  dreary,  think  how  dreary  the  years  of 
waiting  for  litigants  like  tboee  I  have  deaerlbed,  who  suffered  for 
years  witti  their  lAydcal  dlsabUities.  while  American  Justice  stag- 
gerft  along  in  the  disposition  of  their  pleas. 

The  consideration  of  these  facts  is  recommended  to  such  sapl- 
eats  as  Profeesor  Lowdl,  the  ex-president  of  Harvard,  whose  par- 
ticular area  of  knowledge  has  to  do  with  the  history  of  oertato 
branchee  of  th^  law.  He  has  recently  given  to  the  press  of  the 
country  a  vigorous  assault  on  the  proposals  for  the  8ui»eme 
Court.    With  that  I  am  not  concerned 

What  Is  ot  primary  Importance  to  the  American  pec^le  is  hla 
aKuranee  that  all  is  well  with  Federal  Justice,  that  no  general 
reforms  are  needed,  and  that  a  mere  Judge,  here  and  there  to  a 
few  courts,  will  dtanlnate  the  delays. 

Referring  to  the  ground  on  which  is  based  the  President's  plea 
Ibr  the  reform  of  the  lower  courts,  I  qtfote  his  language: 

*X>ne  Is  that  tbe  United  States  courts  are  at  preeent  overbuiv 
dMied;  that  their  work  Is  in  arrears  and  that  to  perform  it  prop- 
erty more  Judges  are  required. 

"Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  save  in  a  few  places  where  additional 
Judges  may  be  provided,  the  Federal  courts  are  not  to  arrears. 
tbof  keep  w^  up  with  thetr  work  and  do  not  need  an  increase 
to  memh<Brshlp." 

Here  we  have  the  pontifical  finality  of  a  corporation  lawyer 
arguing  tbe  sanctity  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  and,  though 
Lowell  does  not  realize  it,  tending  to  perpetuate  the  same  condi- 
tion such  lawyers  seek  to  maintain.  Yet  the  courts  having  over 
•9  percent  of  Federal  litigation  are  in  arrearage,  even  under  the 
legalistic  concept  of  a  "current"  court.  They  are  over  80  percent. 
If  we  are  really  thinking  of  the  rights  of  litigants. 

You  will  recall  the  ironic  laughter  of  sensible  men  when  artful 
Journalists  persiiaded  Henry  Ford,  because  he  had  created  new 
processes  to  manufacturing  automobiles  and  made  a  great  con- 
tribution to  the  mech'uUcal  age.  to  step  out  of  his  part  and  lec- 
ture the  world  on  questions  of  philosophy,  statesmanship,  and 
history — particularly  the  history  of  the  Jews.  There  is  ezciiso 
for  Ford,  for  he  had  no  university  training  in  the  scientific  ap- 
proftch  to  tbe  facts  about  which  he  advised  all  and  simdry.  For 
LowM  there  is  no  such  excuse. 

All  this  to  assuming  that  President  Lowell  was  talking  about 
tbe  Federal  Judiciary  without  knowing  the  facts.  If.  he  does 
know  them.  It  Is  recommended  that  he  reread  Bleak  House. 

Vn.  TRB  ADMIN  ISTSATOa  OB  PBOCTOX   SHOTTU)    HAVS  TXTLL   CONTBOL   OT 

AU.  TBS  Busrmcss  or  ths  cotntrs,  imcludenq  thc  psxpAaATioN  Ain» 

PaXBBMTA'XION  OP  THSUt  B'CDGET 

From  rtlscuHBioTiH  your  witness  has  had  here  he  imderstands 
that  the  proposed  proctor  will  absorb  all  the  functions  of  the 
Judiciary  now  exercised  by  the  Attorney  General.  This  Is  as  it 
should  be.  It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  proctor's  duties 
would  he  conftoed  to  administration  and  have  nothing  to  do  wiUk 
the  adjudication  of  Individual  cases. 

Despite  an  of  the  glowing  tributes  paid  to  the  organization  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  the  early  seventies,  It  was  reaUy 
conceived  to  what  we  would  now  term  "Judicial  iniquity."  It  was 
to  unify  all  the  processes  of  Justice  in  the  Southern  States  dmlng 
the  reconstruction  period.  The  judges  and  the  TTnlted  States 
marshals  tliere  had  a  political  purpose.  It  was  a  domination  oi 
the  conquered  States  through  the  Judicial  arm  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  effect  of  that  has  passed  into  history,  but  it  now 
accounts  to  part  for  the  so-called  "solid  South",  which  illoglcally 
persists  to  political  life  today. 

Now,  he  ftods  no  grounds  for  the  complatot  often  whispered  at 
tbe  Federal  bar.  that  the  district  Judges  are  too  close  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  that  the  district  attorneys  spend  too 
much  time  to  the  Judges'  chambers.  Certainly  the  present  At- 
torney General  has  done  as  much.  If  not  more,  for  the  bar  lii 
securing,  for  Instance,  the  amendment  to  the  rules  to  cases  at 
law  which  the  bar  itself  had  failed  to  Its  attempts  to  procxire 
over  a  period  of  30  years.  No  one  could  have  served  us  better  to 
jHesenting  the  occasional  meager  requests  of  the  jiidldal  confer* 
eiuse  for  additional  Judges. 

Neverthelees,  the  courts,  like  Caesar's  wife,  should  be  above  this 
widespread  whispering.  It  was  certain  to  arise  from  placing  the 
fiscal  administration  of  the  courts'  business  tmder  the  attorney 
for  its  principal  Utigant,  the  United  States,  who  opposes  the 
lawyers  of  the  Federal  bar,  to  private  employment  to  over  64 
j;>eroeiit  of  Federal  litigation. 

In  tbe  matter  of  the  Budget,  the  requirements  of  the  courts  for 
more  Judges,  wtth  properly  salaried  law  clerks,  who  to  New  York 
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are  rightly  termed  legal  consultants,  for  their  libraries  and  tbefr 
chambers  are  lost  in  the  unit  consideraticm  of  theee  Judicial  needs 
and  the  executive  need  for  Assistant  Attorneys  General,  lawyers 
and  clerical  force,  all  for  the  United  States  as  Utigant  and  as  tlis 
executive  sum  of  Justice. 

What  would  be  said  if  we  obtained  them  from  some  other  liti- 
gant, say,  the  Steel  Corporati<m.  True,  the  Att<»ney  General  is  a 
public  officer,  but  be  Is  a  lltlgiiting  ofllcer.  Whether  the  analogy  Is 
or  is  not  a  proper  one.  it  is  ccnstantiy  made  at  the  Federal  bar. 

The  present  net  cost  x>f  the  courts,  after  deducting  feee.  is  six. 
and  one-half  million  dollars.  This  is  burled  in  a  total  of  $40,000,000 
for  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  other  thirty-three  and  one- 
half  millions  are  for  the  executive  and  litigating  functions  of  the 
Attorney  General. 

His  oath  of  office  is  as  an  executive.  The  demands  of  the  Jxidi- 
clary.  coordinate  wltb  him  to  constitutional  authority,  neoessarlly 
embarrass  the  budgetary  duties  of  his  oath  aa  executive. 

Obviously,  what  your  coordinate  Judiciary,  organized  as  a  unit, 
should  have  is  a  sole  representative  appototed  by  them  who  wHl 
present  their  need  as  a  separate  and  distinct  part  of  the  Budget 
and  of  your  appropriations. 

Take,  for  Instance,  the  present  position  of  oar  law  derks.  of 
which  the  circuit  Judges  each  have  one.  In  the  mass  of  decided 
cases  he  has  to  search  to  running  down  various  potots.  to  hyn'^T'ng 
the  record  often  ranging  from  500  to  6.000  pages,  the  so-callM 
law  clerk  is  an  extremely  Important  adjxmct  of  the  court.  Some 
are  recognised  to  New  York  as  having  a  quasi- Judicial  office,  and 
the  salary  is  $5,000  a  year  from  the  day  of  his  appototment.  Before 
one  Is  qualified  to  become  such  a  Federal  law  clerk  he  must  have 
at  least  7  years'  preparation  to  college  and  law  schools  and  must  be 
of  exceptional  ability.  The  hlgheet  your  vritnese  can  get  for  his 
law  clerk,  a  married  man  of  28,  with  the  maturity  of  a  man  of 
40  and  very  able,  is  $3,300  a  year.  What  a  career  to  offer  a  young 
man! 

You  do  not  reallae  it.  nor  does  the  public  or  the  bar.  hut  tt 
should  be  said  to  behalf  of  the  whole  law-clerk  group  ttmnigbout 
the  United  Statea  that  to  case  after  case  of  ln4>ortance.  if  they 
were  corrupt  and  did  not  discharge  the  responsibility  of  their 
positions  in  the  work  they  do  for  us.  with  long  records,  they  could 
often  shift  a  case  one  way  or  another.  Yet  they  are  ptald  but 
$3300  a  year.  It  should  be  increased  to  an  amount  which  may 
attato  $5,000  a  year  after  proved  service. 

We  would  like  to  have  a  representative  here,  fteed  of  any  other 
claims  upon  the  Budget,  who  wouM  look  you  gentlemen  to  the  eye 
and  say.  "The  least  any  of  you  Senators  have  for  clerical  hire  is 
$10300.  Your  correspondence  is  large,  you  need  it,  but  our  fimo- 
tlon  Is  an  Important  one,  sitting  as  the  Supreme  Court  to  the 
circuits  as  we  do.  Many  people  clamor  that  to  some  respects  we 
are  your  superior.  At  any  rate,  we  are  your  equals  to  constitu- 
tional function.  Your  witness  doubts  whether  settling  disputes 
«s  to  past  facts,  though  satisfytog  a  profound  craving  toe  justice. 
Is  as  important  as  your  shaping  the  conduct  of  preeent  and  futwe 
millions  to  your  legislation.  However  that  may  be,  we  have  to 
wrork  as  hard  as  you — and  all  the  year  round,  yet  there  are  only  44 
of  us  and  96  of  you.  Should  we  not  be  able  to  pay  at  least  $7,000 
to  clerk  hire  against  your  $10300?" 

Of  the  district  judges  there  would  be  less  than  half  the  number 
of  the  Members  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives.  They,  too.  work 
all  the  year  round,  while  the  Members  do  not.  Does  not  the  func- 
tion of  a  trial  judge  entitie  htm  to  at  least  as  much  mcmey  for 
clerk  hire  as  tos  coordinate  legislative  teother  to  the  House  of 
Reprraentatives? 

Now,  whether  you  agree  to  this  thesis  or  not,  I  think  you  will 
admit  that  uiKler  the  Constitution  we  are  of  sufllcient  rank  to 
press  it  on  you  as  your  equals  to  the  perfonnanoe  of  our  function. 


vxn.  DUTiu  or  tbs 


FBOCrOB   nf   COMMBCnON   WTTB 
nON  or  THX  OOUXTS 


Your  witness'  plan  proposes  that  with  the  proctor  there  shall 
be  a  suffldentiy  large  staff  for  an  examination  ot  tbe  arrearagea 
of  cases  to  all  the  85  district  courts.  Tills  should  be  done,  hav- 
ing to  view  the  objective  that  the  accumulated  cases  should 
never  exceed,  on  the  average,  one-half  of  the  Churt's  annual 
accomplishment,  and  the  further  objective  that,  whatever  the 
percentage  of  arrearage,  the  average  time  of  the  pendency  of  a 
coae  in  the  district  court  should  be  not  over  6  months. 

When  this  study  has  been  made,  it  should  be  returned  to  the 
Supreme  Court  for  the  consideration  and  criticism  of  a  com- 
mittee of  that  body.  They  should  devise  and  submit  to  you  a 
plan  whereby  constant  additions  will  be  made  to  tbe  number  of 
Judges,  not  to  clear  arrearages  but  sufficient  to  number  to  pro- 
vide that  iK>  arrearages  shall  ever  arise. 

It  is  yoiu-  witness'  opinion  that,  including  tbe  number  of 
Judges  contemplated  by  the  President's  plan,  if  you  adopt  it. 
there  should  be  at  once  created  at  least  50  additional  district 
Judges,  many  to  be  permanentiy  assigned,  the  rest  at  large. 
With  them  it  will  be  some  time  before  the  arrearages  are  clesned 
up  and  the  cases  average  but  6  months  to  the  district  courts. 
If  you  ftod  at  any  place  there  Is  an  excees  of  Judges,  it  may  be 
rapidly  abeorbed  by  the  reaching  of  the  age  limit  and  retirement. 

When  you  have  done  this,  you  will  still  have  but  one  Federal 
trial  judge  for  each  600.000  people. 


Let  US  consider  agato  the  comparison  with  tbe  admlzala,  gea- 
erals.  colonels,  commanders,  and  lieutenants,  upon  wboee  organi- 
zation you  spend  a  billion  doUars  a  year,  though  they  are  aol 
fighting  but  simply  because  they  are  ready  to  fight.  Let  us 
consider,  not  the  menace  of  future  wars,  but  tbe  menaoe,  to 
our  so-called  peacetime,  of  mistrtist  aztd  aversion  toward  the 
coiuts  and  its  immediate  danger  to  our  democracy. 

Should  anyone  be  shocked  or  receive  with  horror  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  courts  are  staffed  to  a  point  where,  oocasionally. 
a  Federal  Judge  is  free  from  immediate  trtals  and  devoting  bis 
time  to  the  same  study  of  his  profession  tbat  Is  expected  of 
officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy? 

Think  what  it  would  mean  in  the  restoration  of  oonfldenoe 
to  have  every  human  being  feel  there  was  always  a  Judge  ready 
to  do  him  jxistioe. 

Certainly  we  members  of  the  Judiciary  are  a  timid  lot.  If  we 
fall  to  preas  on  you  tbe  oompartson  of  the  six  and  oae-ludf  mil- 
lion dollars  our  coordiiutte  judicial  establishment  recelvea.  against 
the  billion  dollars  you  pay  one  executive  branch  alone.  Your 
witness  would  not  take  the  required  $3,000,000  to  restaff  tbe 
courts,  from  any  $40,000,000  battleahlp  or  from  tbe  guns  for 
the  defense  of  our  coasts,  but  he  does  press  the  comparison  be- 
tween the  two  coordinate  constitutional  functions. 

Coming  again  to  the  eonstderatton  of  a  proctor,  stooe  bis  faa»> 
tion  reqiilres  Intimate  contact  with  the  Judiciary  from  the  ■wilor 
circuit  judge  to  the  junior  district  Judge,  bis  position  tfurald  be 
of  the  highest  dignity.  He  should  rank  any  Judge  under  the 
Supreme  Court  and  he  should  have  a  salary  of  not  less  th»n  a 
circuit  Judge.  Tbat  Is  to  say.  to  every  m^nnaif  ohould  be  be 
given  tbe  dignity  necessary  for  the  intimate  inquiry  be  must  take 
concemtog  the  efficiency  of  any  Judge. 

It  must  he  obvious  that  the  Attorney  General,  litigating  a  aum- 
ber  of  casBS  to  a  court  presided  over  by  a  dull  or  sick  or  aged  aad 
feeble  Judge,  wbo  cannot  perform  his  duties,  is  not  to  a  rifttlrm. 
either  with  grace  or  delicacy,  to  suggeet  his  retirenMnt.  but  un- 
ices we  are  to  permit  the  conttouanoe  ot  the  wrong  done  to 
litigants  by  the  presence  of  such  t^iOgm.  and  there  are  such,  some- 
where the  adminlstraticm  must  ftod  a  method  of  prfttrntlng  tbe 
suitor.  No  such  thing  would  be  permitted  to  any  industrial  or  busi- 
ness concern.  Aging  and  ill  presidents  and  general  managers  are 
eased  toto  the  chairmanship  of  the  board  of  directors  or  some  posi- 
tion of  dignity  but  lesser  strato  where  he  la.  to  effect,  pensioned. 

No  one  desires  to  tojure  the  feelings  of  a  man  wbo  has  given 
years  of  service  on  tbe  bench,  but  pride  of  position  and  agiag 
arrogance  of  power  abould  not  be  idlowed  to  obstruct  tbe  Justice 
to  which  each  litigant  U  entitled. 

When  It  comee  to  tbe  question  at  laggard  Judgea.  of  vrblcb 
your  witness  knows  none,  and  those  who  lack  the  c^iaclty  to 
organise  the  business  of  their  indlvldiud  courts,  here  tbe  proctor 
plays  his  most  Important  part.  For  the  recalcitrant  there  !• 
always  the  fear  of  a  reeerved  and  delicately  applied  publicity,  not 
neceaaarily  to  tbe  general  public  but  withto  the  judicial  onanlaa- 
tion  itself. 

The  proctor's  inqwction  should  be  outside  as  well  as  inside 
chambers  of  tbe  cl«^'s  office.  The  public  must  be  made  to  feel 
that  there  is  an  ever-ready  Federal  Judge  waiting  to  do  them 
justioe.  Bustoess  organlsatlmis  and  public  organisations  of  a 
general  character,  and  the  labor  unions  should  be  visited  and 
judicious  inquiry  made  concerning  the  public  optoioa  of  the  ad* 
ministration  of  tbe  courts  to  tbe  puticular  area. 

Iliis  is  as  much  for  the  protection  of  tbe  judge  as  tt  is  to  pR>- 
cure  efficiency.  Often  a  judge  Is  bitterly  oondemned  fciTt>^»ee  of 
a  necessary  absorption  over  a  long  period  of  time  to  a  single  im- 
portant and  complicated  case  vrhich  submerges  other  litigation. 
ITsually  he  never  bears  of  it.  vrtiUe  bis  rnnitation  Is  impalied.  If 
be  does,  he  should  not  be  plaeed  to  a  position  wbow  be  must  auhs 
bis  protest  aad  explanation.  Tbe  prootor  abould  dlseow  and 
remove  the  causs  promptiy. 

In  conclusion,  your  witness  makes  you  two  guaraateea.  One  Is 
that  tbe  majority  of  tiie  bench  and  tbe  bar  will  teU  you  tbat  bis 
proposals  ate  but  an  Idle  dream.  The  other  is  tbat  all  industrial- 
ists and  buslnesamen  trill  assure  you  that,  if  tmdertakea  wltb  a 
resolution,  a  condition  can  be  produced  where  a  ease  need  not  stay 
over  6  months  to  tbe  district  court  nor  over  0  jaomths  to 
sppellate  courts. 

None  of  tbe  great  Judicial  reforms  have  come  from  bar 
tions  as  a  whole  or  from  any  tmaalmous  drive  of  the  beaeb. 
The  motivatton  to  all  of  them  Is  ths  preasurs  of  aa  outrsgsd  liti- 
gating publle.  Analogies  with  tbe  British  courts  caaaot  bo  pnsssd 
far.  but  oae  thlag  la  oertato.  tbat  to  old  established  ooauaualtlas 
law  is  lees  cooxplex,  aad  most  at  the  important  qncaHona  have 
been  longer  ^leolded.  Betumlng  lawyers  talk  much  of  tbe  potf  ee- 
tion  of  British  Justioe.  yet  8  years  age.  under  pressure  from  busi- 
nessmen and  assoclattons  and  aome  younger  lawjrers.  stirrsd  with 
the  srdor  of  reform,  there  was  appototed  a  royal  ooaunlmkm  to 
tovestigate  tbe  lack  of  "despatcSi'*  to  tbe  King's  bench.  This  cor- 
reqxmds  to  our  district  courts  on  their  law  side.  After  sltttog  for 
a  years  that  oommlssi<m  recommended  the  appototment  of  the 
full  time.  fuUy  paid  public  official,  wbo  should  aasums  charge  of 
the  court's  calendar  with  a  view  to  tbe  more  effirient  exerdss  ot 
judge  power. 
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It  is  RdaaUttod  tlMt  w  hmtrUmxtm.  with  our  power  oX  eUmlna- 
tkm  Ot  ttme.  In  tb«  air.  on  tralas.  In  elevmtors.  and  along  asKmbly 
Hum  Tactty  ■Trirwitnc  anything  acoompUahed  by  our  British  breth- 
ren, can  taka  »  loc«er  step  than  they,  with  regard  to  the  pace  of 
our  UUgatkm.  and  that  we  can  find  a  way  In  which  the  weak  are 
BO  loi^{er  frpnptllt^  to  currendar  to  their  stronger  opponents, 
yfctia  ^  mIiiJmS  jiMtksB  slumbers  in  our  Federal  courta. 


MisBiasipiii  Rhrer  Floods 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  Norra  cabouma 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tweadajf,  AprU  20  Oeglsiative  day  of  Monday,  Ajar.  IS),  1937 


ASmClM  BT  JAMBB  S.  CROWN 


Ifr.  BETNOID8.  Mr.  PresldeDt.  I  ask  axumlmous  con- 
•est  that  there  be  iwd>lisbed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  RsocMtB 
•  brief  artlele  by  Mr.  James  1.  Crown  appearing  in  the 
Mew  York  limes  of  Siinday,  March  21.  1937.  entitled  *liOwer 
Valley's  Safety  Proved  by  Great  Flood— 13ie  Ml-sriwlppi 
Riw  Gttwntekm's  Figures  Show  the  New  System  of  Com- 
trol  Won  By  Wide  Margin." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcobs.  as  faUows: 

{mm  the  New  Tork  Tbaea  at  Max.  31. 1037] 
Vaun^  Safbtt  Pbowm  mx  0>b*t  Pbooo— Itea  llnaiasim 
r'B  TuiVMB  Saov  nB  Xnr  BmoM.  or  Oontboi. 


By  JaaMi  B.  Crown 

^  Mutai  90. — 'nut  10S7  MlMlwUipl  RlTer  flood  to  blv- 

tory.  The  rlva  water*  which  wrought  cuch  deraetathm  In  the 
upper  stivtdMS  of  the  great  atreun  are  pounng  into  the  Gulf  of 
liexloo  tn  orderty  oadenee.  TtM  river  gagea  are  falling  all  along 
tha  Una.  The  Bonfket  Oan«  apffllway.  irttldi  was  built  to  pr«*eet 
the  city  o(  Hew  Orieaaa.  to  being  caottA. 

Vtom  Oalro  to  tte  Oolf  not  one  nudn-llne  leree  of  the  IftoslaBlppi 
Ktwwr  wBtO&i  a  drop  of  water  (Mcr  Ita  top.  OSdal  flgum  ttum 
that  the  Lower  Valley  never  was  In  any  real  danger.  These  figures 
hav*  ftMit  been  ooaqpfled  by  the  MtostostppI  Rtver  Oommtoiaon  stair 
of  aBghMsn.  ebacked  by  Cterard  H.  Matthes.  prtadpal  mglneer  at 
Wamum  baailiiiiai  hm.  and  than  elieeked  by  Brig.  Gen.  Harley  B. 
PWgfocT  preatasnt  of  the  «■«"«"»«—««»«  Tlwy  UuUeaite  ttiat  New 
Orleans  nsfver  w«a  saHBr  tram  rtver  flood  In  tbe  tSO  yean  of  its 
tfaaa  It  was  tn  NBT.  (Nor  was  the  Lower  ¥idley.)  The 
r^ort  allows  that  wtMn  the  water  hstf  reached  a  creat 


of  ItJ  feet  OB  «M  OarroltUm  (uptown)  gage  ttte  leveea  protcei- 
la«  W  OilsaiM  atm  rasa  gjg  fMft  above  tha  flood. 

araxwAT 


Bsfw  OrlsaiM^  a*  tta 

aseoDd  into  Laka 

gOJOO  euUe  Jeat 

■Ma  at  oamuton  onqiia  i  looa.    Tbua  tha  aptUway 

>  111  OBROiltMi  S)4  <M«  lowsv  tbaa  It  might  have 

mm  M  ttwaa  bad  basn  aa  spfllway.  stltt  tiys  would 

to  flba  btototla  "aU-ttea^  Ugh  of  1827. 


OUM  9plUway.  li 

aiOjBOO  euMe  fsc« 
tha  «ill< 
at  Canolltan  dnqjia  1 


lfllMuBOO.000 

JMwln'plaa  not  only  stood  tha  tsat  wttbovt 

'  ty  tba  BMeniuB  aaKMBit  of - 

tiMStkliaMa  to  bald  far  vtaater  floods.   Pur- 

ot  Oaocna  Frtniww  to 
ail  tha  rtver  by  meaaa  of 


put  Into 

of  gasjowjPOT 


atoo  proved  what  hitherto  It  had  been  found  lin- 

tlM  ent-oAi  and  eonecttve  dredging  of  the 

to  nabs  flood  tMgbts  lower  in  the  rtver  just 

to  iawm  tto  vtvw  wban  It  la  only  bank 


potata  aptU  mMtf  Bar  tba  lower  valley  as 
bsfora  known  sawty  tfnea  the  wbtta 


ftictora  of  flood  eontrol  aa  tba 


«m  the  land  by  boibUng 

tn  Mosss  of  tha  flood-earrytag  a^paetky  of 
of  floodwafi^ 


(3)  Storing  excess  waters  In  reservoirs.  fHiongb  Oeneral  Fer- 
gttton  says  ofllclaUy,  "The  only  reservoir  big  enough  to  hold  ttta 
Mississippi  River  is  the  Gulf.") 

(4)  Increasing  the  flood-carrying  capacity  of  a  river,  whetber 
It  has  levees  or  not.  by  straightening  and  otherwise  improving  ita 
channel. 

For  the  application  of  this  last  method  there  was  little  useful 
precedent.  Cut-offs  had  been  made  in  thto  country  and  abroad, 
but  not  In  rivers  as  great  as  the  Mississippi.  General  Ferguson 
was  the  first  man  in  authority  to  attempt  such  measures  on  the 
great  stream.  In  1937  hto  plan  lowered  the  height  of  the  flood- 
congested  river  for  the  first  time  In  tta  htotory.  not  merely  In 
spots  or  for  short  distances  but  oonttnuoxisly  o^rer  more  than  400 
miles.  The  river  in  flood  is  now  much  lower  with  respect  to  the 
land  outside  the  levees  and  with  respect  to  the  levees  themeelTcs 
than  It  was  when  he  began  hto  operatlansi 

aaCOBO    AT    ABKAKSAS    CITT 

To  Ulustrste  what  has  been  done,  let  us  look  at  the  river  at 
Arkansas  City.  Arkansas  City  1b  Just  above  the  first  of  the  la 
cut-offs  that  stretch  south  to  Just  below  Natchea.  In  the  1929 
flood  the  measurements  of  Army  engineers  showed  a  flood  flow  of 
1.788,000  cubic  feet  per  second  when  the  flood  stage  reached  58.7 
on  the  Arkansas  City  gage.  That  was  before  General  Fergruson 
started  the  cut-offs.  In  1937  the  Army  engineer  measurements 
showed  that  the  river  was  carrying  off  1,738.000  cubic  feet  per 
second,  when  the  gage  stood  at  47.2  feet.  In  the  simplest  lan- 
guage, the  Mississippi  River  at  Arkansas  City,  after  General  Fer- 
guson  got  to  work  on  it.  was  carrying  to  the  sea  In  1937  the  same 
amount  of  flood  water  It  carried  In  1929.  but  the  water  was  11.S 
feet  low«-  in  1937  than  In  1929. 

Much  work  remains  to  be  done  on  the  lower  river.  But 
Natches-r-to  take  another  example — already  shows  marked  im- 
provement since  1935.  In  that  year  50  feet  on  the  flood  gage 
meant  a  flow  of  1,384,000  cubic  feet  per  second.  In  1937  the  sante 
flow  passed  when  the  Natchez  gage  read  46.8  feet. 

Eleven  off  the  twelve  cut-offs  in  this  section  of  the  river  were 
mads  by  General  Ferguson  and  one  (Yucatan)  was  made  by  na- 
ture. They  shorten  the  river  distance  100.8  miles  In  372.3  river 
miles.  Some  of  the  greatest  bends  are  going  out  of  commission 
as  active  river  channels, 

The  1937  flood  demonstrated  that  the  cut-off^,  onoe  they  are  well 
devdoped.  caiise  the  water  levels  of  the  river  above  to  be  lowered 
by  an  amount  apivoximately  equal  to  the  fall  that  prevto\isly  ex- 
isted in  the  original  bend,  less  the  fall  in  the  cut-off  channeL 
Thto  lowering  of  water  levels  extends  upstream  and  to  felt  often  as 
far  as  40  or  50  miles  above  the  cut-off.  Intelligent  dredging  opera- 
tions carried  out  at  slxategic  points  have  extended  the  lowering 
effect  of  a  cut-off  for  a  mucli  greater  distance  upstream. 

General  Ferguson's  system  has  consisted  in  discovering  that  If 
you  give  the  Mississippi  River  a  channel  60  feet  deep  or  more. 
and  a  siifllcient  slope,  the  river  Itself  will  carry  sand,  gravel,  and 
even  pebbles,  keeping  its  own  bed  scovved  clean  of  obstructions 
that  pile  up  floods.  8o  General  Ferguson  has  done  only  as  much 
dned^ng  at  critical  points  as  enables  the  river  to  finish  the  Job. 

A  SMOOTRSa  PLOW 

The  general  discovered  also  that  once  the  river  reaches  Its  new 
lowered  position  it  to  much  the  same  river  as  before  except  for 
having  descended  the  lower  elevations.  The  new  river  channel 
has  fewer  flat  reaches  and  humps  in  It.  It  has  a  better  aUne- 
ment.  It  flows  on  a  more  uniform  grade  without  earlier  pro- 
nounced irregularities.  The  result  to  a  susUined  flow  of  floods 
to  the  sea  that  Is  not  hdd  up  at  every  turn  by  some  kink  or  other 
obstacle  in  the  river  channel.  Plow  conditions  thtis  are  Im- 
proved. In  flood  the  water  gets  to  the  sea  faster  and  in  mors 
orderly  faahlon. 


Delaware's  Recreational  and  Scenic  Attractions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  ALLEN 

OF  DELAWAKB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  AprU  20,  1937 

Mr.  ALl£N  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speaker  and  fellow  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  sometime  ago  I  extended  through  the 
RaooKB  an  inyitation  to  each  of  you  to  visit  the  State  of 
Ddaware  during  the  ccmiing  summer  m<mths  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  our  recreational  facilities.  I  mentioned  our  won- 
derful bathing  and  fishing  and  other  attractiosis  and  called 
your  attentlan  to  the  fact  that  it  is  oidy  a  3-hour  trip  via 
automobile  to  many  of  our  seacoast  resorts. 

In  extending  this  invitation  I  was  most  serious  and  at 
this  particular  season  of  the  year  Delaware  is  a  veritable 
gardm  spot.  There  is  no  better  time  to  learn  the  route  to 
Delaware  than  during  these  qpring  days.    Thousands  of 
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acres  of  peach  trees,  ax^ple  trees,  and  pear  trees  are  in  bloom 
and  line  our  highwasrs  for  miles.  To  view  this  spectacle 
alone  would  Justify  a  trip  to  my  State  at  any  time.  In  order 
to  reach  the  lower  end  of  the  State  from  Washington  one 
would  drive  to  Annapolis  and  from  there  ferry  across  Chesa- 
peake Bay  to  Matapeake.  Md.  After  reaching  Matapeake  a 
short  drive  would  place  you  within  the  confines  of  my  be- 
loved State. 

Delaware  would  welcome  you.  and  I  am  sure  the  scenery 
vould  make  a  pleasing  and  lasting  impression  upon  you.  I 
believe  you  would  be  rejuvenated  and  that  an  irresistible 
desire  would  be  created  in  you  to  return  and  see  more  of  us. 
I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  you  to  make  this  trip  at  this  time 
and  I  am  confidently  hoping  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
wiU  also  visit  our  splendid  coast  resorts  during  the  hot  days 
just  a  little  further  ahead. 


The  Significance  of  the  Labor  Act  Decision 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WEST  YISGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  AprU  20, 1937 

r 

RADIO  ADDRESS  BT  HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH,  OF  WEST 
VIRGINIA.  MEMBER  OF  THE  HOUSE  LABOR  COMMTTTEK 
ON  APRIL  19.  1937 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  an  address  I 
delivered  over  Station  WOL  and  the  Intercity  Broadcast 
System  on  Monday  night,  April  19,  1937,  as  follows: 

Today  the  people  of  America  find  themselves  faced  with  weighty 
and  important  questions  of  social  and  economic  significance. 
Perhaps  at  no  other  time  In  the  history  of  the  country  have  tlie 
legislative  and  Judicial  branches  of  our  Government  been  forced 
to  meet  more  challenging  situations  and  to  consider  interpreta- 
tions of  law  as  they  have  at  the  present  time. 

On  April  12  the  Supreme  Cour<  of  the  United  States,  sitting 
In  Its  main  character  as  final  Interpreter  of  the  constitutionality 
of  laws  as  passed  by  Consress,  handed  down  a  decision  which 
perbaps  will  prove  to  be  tremendoxisly  Important  and  far  reaching 
In  its  ultimate  effect  upon  practically  all  classes  of  the  American 
public.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  much  too  soon  for  a  full  real- 
ization and  thorough  imderstanding  of  the  significant  importance 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  affirming  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Labor  Relations  Act  in  its  fundamental  application  to  the 
basic  industries  of  oxir  covmtry.  Whatever  its  effect  on  the  futiire, 
It  is  clear  that  the  historic  opinion  will  prove  to  be  a  landmark 
in  American  economic  and  political  experience.  Briefly,  I  shall 
attempt  to  explain  the  fundamental  precepts  embodied  in  the  act 
Itself. 

The  Wagner-Connery  Labor  Relations  Act.  reduced  to  Its  simple 
elements,  attempts  throxigh  legislative  channels  to  give  to  wwk- 
Ingmen  the  right  to  organize  unions  and  to  bargain  collectively 
with  their  employers  through  designated  representatives.  It  re- 
strains employers  from  xuifair  labor  practices.  Including  Interfer- 
ence with  labor  organizations  and  discrimination  against  their 
members.  In  order  to  effectively  enforce  these  provisions  the 
Federal  Government  has  constituted  a  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  consisting  of  three  members  acting  as  a  quasi- Judicial  vmlt. 
The  act  in  Itself  does  not  attempt  to  set  up  vrage  and  hour  stand- 
ards for  industry.  It  concerns  itself  mainly  with  the  enforcement 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  wcx-klngmen  In  basic  industries 
to  be  left  free  to  organize  in  a  manner  and  method  to  be  deter- 
mined by  themselves.  Furthermore,  the  authority  of  the  Board 
does  not  extend  over  the  collective  bargaining  In  all  Industrial 
plants  in  the  United  States.  Following  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
declslcm,  the  sct^M  and  sphere  of  the  Board's  authority  is  limits 
only  to  firms  and  corporations  held  to  ha  participants  In  Inter- 
state commerce. 

The  Labor  Relations  Board,  therefore,  has  authority  to  elim- 
inate any  causes  of  obstruction  to  the  free  flow  of  commerce 
which  may  result  from  the  denial  by  employers  of  the  right  of 
employees  to  organize  and  from  the  refusal  of  employers  to 
accept  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining.  The  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  defines  tmfalr  labor  practices  and  lays  down  rules  as 
to  the  representation  of  employees  for  the  purpose  of  collective 
bargaining,  and  Its  Judicial  function  consists  of  the  power  to  pre- 
vent the  described  unfair  labor  practices  alTectli^  commerce. 
When  a  altuatlcm  arises  wherein  employers  and  employees  find 
themstf  ves  at  cross-purposes  concerning  coUectlve  bar^nlng,  the 
Board  i»  empowered  to  hear  evidence  concerning  the  situation  of 


fact  and  to  preacrtbe  remedies  wbleb  may  proetae  the  righto  of 
the  workers  to  bargain  for  their  Just  demands.  The  Board  Is  alao 
authorized  to  petition  designated  coorts  to  secure  the  enforce- 
ment of  whatever  orders  it  may  Issue  as  a  result  of  Its  unMaaed 
findings,  and  the  findings  of  the  Board  as  to  the  facts.  If  sup- 
ported by  evidence,  are  to  be  conclusive. 

The  Board,  by  authority  granted  under  the  aet  creating  It.  has 
broad  powws  of  Investlgatton;  yet  any  person  or  firm  or  corpo- 
ration aggrieved  by  Its  final  order  may  obtain  a  review  of  that 
case  in  the  designated  courts  with  the  same  procedure  aa  In  the 
case  of  an  application  by  the  Board  for  the  enforoement  of  Ito 
own  order.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  stgnifleant  featnres  of  tbo 
Labor  Relations  Act  Is  that  nothing  In  It  Is  to  be  eonrtmed  to 
interfere  with  the  right  of  labor  to  strike. 

The  Siqyreme  Court  in  Its  decision  ruled  that  the  fMermI  Oov- 
emment.  through  legislation  enacted  by  Oongrea*.  has  tbe  power 
to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  any  Industry 
or  business  whose  product  flows  In  the  stream  of  Interstate  com- 
merce. Hie  Court  by  reference  to  weU-eatablUhed  auttionty  de- 
cided that  It  was  dear  that  the  National  Labor  Retotlona  Act 
should  be  cuustiued  so  as  to  operate  within  the  tphen  of  oonstl- 
tutional  authority.  The  term  "oommeroe'*  means  trade,  trallle, 
commerce,  trmnsportatlon,  or  commimlcatlon  among  the  sevenu 
States  or  between  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  Territory  of  the 
Uhlted  States  and  any  State  or  other  Territory  or  between  any 
foreign  country  and  any  SUte.  Territory,  or  the  Dlitrtct  of  OOhun- 
bla.  There  can  therefore  be  no  question  that  tb»  commeroe  thus 
contemidated  by  the  act  is  tattarsUte  and  foreign  commerce  In  a 
constitutional  sense,  and  the  Board,  in  wteUUng  the  authority 
vested  in  it  by  the  act,  Is  operating  within  a  lawful  sphere. 

Tb  sum  up,  then,  the  National  Labor  BeUtlons  Act  metVly 
guarantees  to  employees  the  rl^ts  to  sdf -organization  and  coUec- 
tlve bargaining  and  any  other  mutual  protection  without  restraint 
or  coercion  by  their  employer.  And  the  Court.  In  tbe  wnds  of  the 
majority  opinion,  deemed  that  "this  is  a  fundamental  right.  Em- 
ployees have  as  clear  a  right  to  organize  and  select  their  rqpieaenta- 
tlTes  for  lawful  purposes  as  the  Industrialists  have  to  organize 
their  business  and  select  their  own  officers  and  agents.  Dlserimlna- 
tlon  and  coercion  to  prevent  the  tree  ezerdas  of  the  right  ot  em- 
ployees to  self-organisation  and  representation  is  a  mopv  subject 
for  condemnaMon  by  eamptitent  legislative  authority.^ 

In  order  to  properly  evaluate  the  far-reaching  eflfects  of  this 
decision  we  must  look  at  it  In  the  light  of  previous  opinions  as 
handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court.  It  would  be  safe  to  say  that 
the  decision  under  discussion  contains  a  greater  range  of  poasl- 
bllitles  than  any  heretofore  delivered  from  the  Supreme  Bench. 
At  no  time  within  the  last  100  years  has  the  Federal  Government 
been  granted  greater  power  than  has  been  sanctioned  In  this  deci- 
sion. The  National  Government  therefore  finds  itsdf  equipped 
with  adequate  functional  power  to  meet  a  situation  which  In  th« 
past  has  been  hampered  by  a  too  restrictive  definition  of  what 
actually  constitutes  Interstate  commerce.  By  declaring  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relatione  Act  constitutiotial.  the  Supreme  Court  has. 
In  effect,  given  utterance  to  the  proposition  that  capital  and  labor 
have  within  themselves,  by  virtue  of  the  bargaining  principle,  the 
power  to  discuss  their  mutual  problems  in  a  manner  heretofore 
subject  to  caprice  and  whim  on  the  part  of  the  enqiloyer.  Tlie 
capricious  element  Is  deleted  by  giving  to  the  employee  what.  In 
effect,  amounts  to  a  court  of  appeals. 

The  social  Implications  of  the  decision,  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  laborer,  are  tremendous.  It  means  that  the  workingman  can 
stimulate  his  own  organization  and  bring  about  contractual  rela- 
tionships with  his  employer  through  collective  bargaining.  The 
spirit  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  will  prevent  the  oc- 
currence of  manifest  Injustices  to  those  of  the  laboring  classes 
who  have  suffered  grievously  for  their  advocacy  of  the  mlnclples 
of  the  right  of  the  laborer  to  strike  and  his  right  to  collectively 
bargain  with  his  employer.  There  Is  thiu  brought  about  a  fuller 
and  more  complete  coordination  of  the  industrial  structure  be- 
cause the  laborer  and  the  producer  assume  a  place  In  the  organi- 
zation more  equitably  in  proportion  to  the  importance  in  the 
plan  and  organization  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  frame- 
work as  It  exists  in  America. 

Where  In  the  past  the  laboring  man  has  been  forced  by  the 
exigencies  of  his  position  to  accept  whatever  the  emidoyer  deemed 
to  be  fair  and  Just  in  the  matter  of  bargaining  or,  as  In  numy 
cases,  was  met  with  a  flat  refusal  to  bargain,  he  now  «T>«<t  himself 
through  legislative  pronouncement  placed  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  his  employer  in  a  matter  which,  after  all.  is  of  mutual  intn- 
est  and  consequently  requires  mutual  deliberation  which  cam  ba 
effected  only  through  the  recognition  of  the  employees'  funda- 
mental rights  In  a  question  pertinent  to  his  and  hla  enurioyer^ 
general  welfare. 

The  laborer  and  the  worker  therefore  finds  *»«»«*i>tf  mhsncmd 
and  privileged  at  no  expense  or  loas  of  prestige  on  the  part  of  tha 
manufacturer  or  industrialist.  He  mutely  takea  bis  p^^rt  as  a 
social  being  in  the  Industrial  scheme  of  things  with  an  addi- 
tional facility  at  his  disposal  for  the  competent  and  •fltoetual 
method  of  solving  one  of  his  major  Indiistrlal  problems.  Tlie 
employer  Is  not  deprived  of  any  of  the  basic  rights  ccsMonant 
with  his  management  and  ownership  of  the  Industrial.  «n«»nrTeial. 
or  business  structure  of  his  own  creatltm.  But  be  la  required  by 
the  terms  of  the  Labor  Relations  Act  to  meet  the  ''ffkrimt  eaoa*  • 
of  his  production  on  a  plane  that  is  by  all  prindplaa  of  Justloo 
and  equity  more  conducive  to  a  better  mutual  understanding  »»*^ 
a  fairer  ezposltlan  of  the  argxunenta  on  biMb  sldea. 

The  sociological  effect  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  tberefora. 
Is  to  place  the  employee  in  a  poaltlon  vrtUch  should  awakaa  »««««» 
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^tfrltiMlly.  and.  m  a  ranlt,  trnpreH  upon  him  tbe  ncceeslty  of 
mi^ntainlng  »  high  standard  d  industrial  ethics  in  ordor  that 
tba  wtvaati^M  gained  may  be  effectively  preserved.  He  Is,  in 
ngaid  to  his  right  to  bargain  with  his  employer,  placed  on  a 
plane  oC  equality  which  should  enable  him  to  command  a  broader 
and  more  Inclusive  view  of  the  complazity  ot  industrial  ocganlaa- 
tioB.  and,  consequently,  make  him  reallae  that  the  powws  of 
■df "detannlnatlon  are  always  subject  to  the  adequate  conslderar- 
tloa  af  the  rights  ot  others.  There  Is  Imposed  upon  him  the 
eternal  nsceaslty  of  oantlnually  striving  on  aU  tnmts  tat  a  fair 
^fut  juet  solution  of  his  problems,  so  that  any  achievement  which 
he  may  attain  will  be  redUaed  without  vlolatlcm  of  other  standards 
and  without  Intruding  Into  a  wpban  which  Is  alien  to  his 
functions. 

M  a  oofoUan  ot  his  sodal  and  industrial  betterment  through 
the  decMon  ot  the  Bapetna  Ocnxt  In  the  Wagnv  Labor  Bela- 
tlona  Act.  the  American  labonr  has  been  given  a  clearly  deflned 
path  along  which  to  davelap  his  economic  evolutloa.  There  Is 
placed  tonls  hands  through  the  madtum  ot  constitutional  leglsla- 
ttn  a  daflnlt*  cnMrtontty  to  weld  hla  latent  economic  strragth 
Into  a  powvfttl  tana  capabte  la  a  goodly  manner  at  warding  off 
to  a  gieatei  dMcree  tha  pttfaUa  of  another  industrial  and  economic 
d^pnMkm.  and  plaesB  In  his  hands  a  mora  potent  weapon  to 
battle  the  InaMlmii  attacks  of  that  mmarlty  section  of  industry 
which  atoops  to  frtT*1TT  and  unscrupulous  "'^****'  of  «»*»t««»»y 

thsnf  ONb  throogh  the  madtum  of  a  national  Labor  Bela^ 

at  Ita  if'T"**^  both  an  offensive  and  defensive 

of  ssuuilag  and  saf eguudtng  Its  economic  prlvUegea  and 

throvth  fair  and  wnhiissd  aihltratloa  its  moat  per- 

prohlMaa    It  la  unlveraally  admitted  that  the 

In  suBDort  of  imlnnliallon  Is  tha  need  on  the 

tha  wMtiugman  for  tha  opporiuntty  to  make  the  f  cceea 

)  strength  play  a  substantive  part  In 

any  lawful  obJeetTM  which  ha  nay  hope  to  gain  thrwigh 


R  fo&ows.  aa  a  logloal  oonrlualom.  tram  the  dedaratlon  of  his 
rt^ta  that  he  Is  alao  buideaad  wttti  the  responslbUlty  of  avoiding 
any  tirsmis  of  atroganea  which  mlgfat  frustrate  the  benefldal 
advmatagea  gained  tltfough  tha  Bnprama  Oonrt**  i^pholdlng  of  his 
r^t  to  eoOaetlva  haifalntuf  Through  tha  fane  of  tha  deci- 
itaB.  the  w<oclHr  and  wxnr  takea  a  anon  exalted  poeltlon  In  the 
aconomm  aehenM  of  things,  and  hla  dutlea  and  obligations  to 
aodety  are  ooaunensurattf  y  enlarged.  Xn  other  words,  every  right 
la  Booompanled  bv  cmrreiatad  dutlea  and  the  general  welfare  of 
both  capttal  and  lahor  win  not  adaolt  of  any  abuse  ar  diverslan 
of  Bowara  IsgaPy  nanted  and  oonatltntlonally  upheld. 

u  eaadaslon.  X  may  say  that  the  Wagner-Oonnery  National 
Labor  Balatloaa  Act  should  serve  aa  an  effective  meenii  of  reduc- 
ing labor  unrest;  and  this.  In  Itadf .  Is  perhapa  one  of  the  moet 
ter-iaachlng  effacts  of  the  decision  as  handed  down  by  the  Court. 
The  mediation  board,  aa  set  19  undtt  the  authorl^  of  the  act.  Is 
aafabllrtiad  for  tha  hsoaflt  of  both  en^k^er  and  employee. 
Through  tha  medium  of  a  broader  Interpretation  of  what  oonstl- 
totes  tatarstata  commsroe.  labor  finds  ItaeU  on  the  threahold  of 
•  new  era  and  It  is  upon  labor  that  the  final  responsihUity  resU 
for  tta  own  aodal  and  eoonflmto  waU-bting. 

Due  regard  muat  be  given  to  the  propoaitleo  that  labor  la  but 
ana  of  tta  integral  organa  of  a  eomplei  coaamfKclal  and  Indus- 
tHal  body,  and  that  the  health  and  soundnsss  and  growth  of  that 
dapenda  upon  an  afltoctlva  coordination  of  all  Its  organs  in 
that  It  may  aurviva  the  ravagsa  of  any  Internal  aodal  or 
which  pMy  beat  it. 
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Mr.  COVnB  of  Waahintton.  Mr.  j^naker,  under  kave 
to  «Kt«id  oqr  rcaMAs  In  the  Bmooma,  1  Inehide  taerevitb 
a  wpoKh  nenXtf  <ali?eiad  br  me  at  Beoplea^  Lobby  Lunch- 
•QB.  WadiiBftQii.  D.  C^  April  10,  mr.  aa  nattonaPy  broad- 
eaat  Iqr  Ifataal  Broadcaatlag  Oo.  neCworic.  as  foOom: 
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courage  and  ability  In  fighting  In  behalf  of  legislation  to  curb 
and  restrict  the  financial  operations  of  public-utility  corporations. 
His  magnificent  work  as  chairman  of  a  special  committee  resulted 
In  the  Involuntary  departure  from  a  certain  President's  Cabinet  of 
an  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  for  engaging  In  what  we 
shall  euphemistically  call  vinethlcal  practices.  As  chairman  of 
another  special  Senate  committee,  be  has  performed  signal  public 
service  in  focusing  the  searchlight  of  pitiless  publicity  upon  devi- 
ous financial  manipulations  of  great  utility  promotion  and  raUroad 
corporations  in  the  United  States.  Senator  FKAZnat.  whose  xuune 
Is  a  household  word  in  his  own  North  Dakota,  enjoys  Nation-wide 
fame  as  coauthor  of  the  Prazler-Lemke  bills  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  agriculture  and  for  reducing  the  burden  of  farm  Indebtednesa 
The  Peoples'  Lobby,  in  my  judgment,  deserve  the  grateful  thanks 
of  citizens  everywhere  for  their  frank  exposure  of  fraud,  deceit,  and 
evU  influences  in  public  politics,  and  for  spreading  the  gospel  of 
public  ownership  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land. 

Tbe  subject  assigned  to  me.  What  Ckmgress  Can  Do  on  PubUo 
Ownership,  Is  comprehensive  in  scope.  It  embraoee  the  whole 
field  of  public-ownership  potentialities.  It  suggests  an  Intriguing 
trip  of  exploration.  In  the  limited  time  assigned  to  me  opp<nr- 
txmlty  will  be  vouchsafed  me  merely  to  touch  a  few  outcropping 
pinnacles. 

Tbe  growth  of  the  public  ownership  Idea  in  America  has  been 
marked  since  the  turn  of  the  century.  It  Is  the  direct  result  of 
the  abuse  by  privately  owned  public  utilities  of  powers  and 
polvlleges  accorded  these  companies  by  law.  Since  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  stigma  of  the  word  "socialism"  had 
a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  efforts  of  those  proclaiming  the 
superiority  of  public  ownership.  We  were  familiar  with  the 
Post  Office  Department,  but  we  limited  its  field  of  operations. 
Today  the  Poet  Office  is  second  only  In  efficiency  of  all  the  nations 
on  the  globe.  No  civilized  coimtry  now  permits  Its  mail  to  be 
handled  by  a  private  ccxrporatlon.  In  1912  we  established  the 
parcel  post.  We  added  star  routes  and  rural  free  delivery.  Of 
late  we  have  embarked  upon  a  field  of  superadded  services.  We 
have  used  ova  post  offices  as  aid  in  connection  with  the  Social 
Security  legislation.  We  have  called  upon  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment to  facilitate  the  distribution  of  the  boniis.  Through 
the  parcel  post  we  have  vastly  cheapened  and  expedited  the 
transiXHt  of  large  packages.  No  one  accuses  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment, in  and  of  itself,  of  being  Inefficient. 

For  too  long  our  people  have  had  dinned  Into  their  ears  inac- 
euiate  stories  concerning  the  wisdom  of  public  ownership.  When 
private  corporations  in  the  past,  operating  some  business  coupled 
with  a  public  interest,  were  inept,  or  confnmted  with  insur- 
mountable obstacles,  as  a  result  of  which  bankruptcy  threatened 
them,  the  fashion  was  to  unload  the  enterprise  upon  the  ail 
too  gulUlble  public  at  an  extortionate  price.  Thus  the  moribund 
streetcar  system  of  Seattle  was  dumpied  upon  the  taxpayers  at 
a  price  two  and  one-half  times  in  excess  of  its  fair  llqtildated 
value.  The  Cape  Cod  Ship  Canal  was  taken  over.  Certain  rail- 
road systems  in  Canada  were  wished  upon  the  Canadian  Govem- 
xaent. 

Public  ownership  has  not  been  given  a  fair  trial  until  now. 
When  the  railroads  broke  down  during  the  World  War,  the  Govern- 
ment took  them  over  as  a  war  emergency  and  operated  them  for 
the  benefit  of  the  country,  guaranteeing  a  reasonable  return  to 
the  stockholder.  This  operation  had  all  the  disadvantages  of 
private  ownership  and  none  of  the  advantages  of  public  ownership. 
We  have  been  told  It  is  satisfactory  Uxat  we  have  Imposed  upon  ua 
public  operation  of  nonprofit  undertakings.  It  Is  said.  "You  may 
operate  the  schools — ^they  produce  no  profit.  You  may  construct 
and  maintain  sewer  ssrstems — they  produce  no  profit.  You  must 
set  up  municipal  fire  departments  and  pay  for  them — they  produce 

no  profit.    You  must  maintain  police  systems  for  public  safety 

they  produce  no  profit.  You  must  establish  a  system  of  milk.  meat, 
plumbing,  sanitary,  building,  health  inspection — they  produce  no 
profit."  Shall  we  be  content  always  to  load  ourselves  with  publlo 
services  from  which  we  derive  no  income,  while  according  to  private 
corporations  the  business  of  conducting  public  services  from  which 
prcAts  may  be  derived? 

Happily,  the  people  are  waking  up.  The  myc^la  afflicting  their 
eyesight  is  being  cured.  The  gleam  of  understanding  has  trans- 
formed their  gaae,  and,  like  Tennyson,  enjoins  us,  let  us  all  "follow 
the  gleam." 

OongreaB  can  provide  for  taking  over  Its  telephone  and  telegraph 
systems  In  connection  with  its  Postal  Department.  Bryan  edu- 
cated It  In  19M:  Postmaster  General  Hitchcock  hi  1907.  The  tele- 
Itfkone  system  is  the  most  profitable  utility  In  *t«tHr.f|  xhe 
American  Telephone  ft  Telegraph  Co.  has  continued  to  iwy  $0  a 
year  dividends  during  the  hard  times.  It  Is  the  most  gigantic 
utility  industrial  corporation  in  the  United  States.  Kxperts  can 
and  have  worked  upon  the  recondite  accounting  set-up  and  the 
countless  Inscrutable  ramifications  in  the  maae  of  ita  interlinking 
snbaldarles.  and  have  f  aUed  to  detect  more  than  a  mere  sllmmerof 
light. 

_  Australia.  Austria.  Belgium.  Jugoslavia.  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Great  Britain,  Sweden.  Italy.  Japan.  Holland  are  among  leading 
nations  which  own  and  operate  both  telegraph  and  telephone 
systems.  The  United  States,  China,  and  Ecuador  are  about  the 
only  nations  left  which  do  not  own  and  operate  either  their  tele- 
phone or  their  telegraph  systems. 

Ftrnnoe,  Germany.  Demnark.  Sweden.  Swltaerlaikd.  and  Norway 
are  prominent  among  the  nations  which  built  their  own  lines  and 
have  operated  them  from  the  beginning,  wngiann  ^g^  at  the 
umxf  at  private  ownership  of  the  tele^aph  until  1S68.  and  of 


the  telephone  unto  1913.  Postmaster  General  A.  S.  Burleson,  in 
1914,  and  Davd  J.  Lewis,  Congressman  then  and  now  of  Mary- 
land, issued  a  monumental  treatise  on  the  subject  in  which  they 
strongly  urged  Federal  ovmershlp  and  operation  of  both  systems. 
Seventeen  different  times  committees  of  Congress  have  investi- 
gated this  matter,  and  in  every  case,  without  exception,  have 
concluded  that  public  ownership  of  telephone  and  telegraph  was 
desirable  and  have  recommended  such  action.  The  average  rate 
paid  in  the  United  States  for  telegraph  messages  is  three  times 
as  high  as  in  other  countries  under  public  ownership.  Long- 
distance telephone  rates  here  average  five  times  the  cost  of  com- 
parable service  in  countries  having  public  ownership.  "Hie  greater 
the  distance  the  greater  the  excess  rate. 

Under  public  ownership  many  economies  may  be  effected.  One 
system  of  wires,  exchanges,  and  equipment  can  take  care  of  both 
telephone  and  telegraph  service.  The  telegraph  service  may  be 
Eui>erimposed  upon  the  telephone  system,  and  thus  avoid  dupli- 
cation. The  telegn^h  companies  themselves  admit  the  truth  of 
this  fact.  Western  Union  and  Postal  duplicate  their  agencies  In 
more  than  half  of  the  country.  The  telephone  and  telegraph 
service  coxild  be  efficiently  handled  In  conjunction  with  post-office 
operation. 

A  liberal  bloc  of  House  Members  has  been  meeting  recently  to 
discuss  a  measiire  providing  for  Federal  ownership  and  control  and 
operation  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Why  shoiild  the  finan- 
cial well-being  of  the  Nation  be  placed  In  private  hands?  Why 
should  the  credit  of  the  country  be  at  the  mercy  of  private  bank- 
ers? Why  should  our  currency  bear  the  imprimature  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board?  More  than  120  House  Members  have  already 
signified  their  willingness  to  march  In  solid  phalanx  toward  that 
desirable  goal. 

The  railroad  brotherhoods  fostered  the  PItnnb  plan  for  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  railroads  after  the  war.  With  the  rise  of  post- 
war prosperity  that  plan  has  been  in  eclipse.  The  only  solution 
for  the  transportation  problem  in  the  United  States  is  for  the 
Government  taking  over  the  railroad  systems,  as  advocated  by 
Joseph  B.  Elastman.  Mr.  Eastman's  rep>ort  to  Congress  contained 
irrefutable  arguments  proving  the  desirability  of  Government  own- 
ership of  railroads.  Mr.  Eastman,  however,  said:  "I  am  unwilling 
to  recommend  Federal  ownership  of  railroads  imless  it  is  suffi- 
ciently backed  by  a  body  of  public  opinion,  and  as  yet  I  have  seen 
no  satisfactory  evidence  of  such  opinion."  In  1935  the  Railway 
Labor  Executives  Association  adopted  a  stirring  resolution  advocat- 
ing Federal  ownership  of  the  railroads.  Reasons  favoring  such  a 
program  may  briefly  be  cited  as  follows:  Public  credit  would  take 
the  place  of  crippled  private  credit.  MansLgement  and  operation 
wculd  be  wholly  united.  Public  regulation  would  largely  merge 
with  management  and  c^)eratlon.  Financial  domination  would 
cease.  The  manipulations  of  holding  companies,  management 
trusts,  investment  trusts,  would  disappear.  The  possibility  of  an 
Insider,  by  secret  and  fraudulent  manipulation,  seciulng  a  block 
of  voting  stock  in  a  holding  company  tor  the  purpose  of  wrecking 
or  free-booting  would  be  gone. 

The  oil  monopoly  is  a  menace  to  public  safety.  Tbe  seven  major 
oil  companies  are  miilcting  the  American  people  out  of  millions 
daily.  In  my  native  State  of  Washington,  where  we  produce  no 
oil.  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  oil  combination.  Simultaneously 
prices  are  raised  and  lowered.  They  are  lowered  in  order  to  crush 
some  Independent  operator,  whose  ephemeral  existence  is  soon 
stamped  out.  Any  service  station  attempting  to  violate  the  edicts 
of  his  monopolistic  master  is  dried  up  and  blacklisted.  Thereafter 
he  can  buy  no  oil  from  any  company.  All  this  in  America  xmder 
an  antitriist  law,  which,  sad  to  say,  was  emasculated  by  a  Federal 
court  when  it  interpolated  by  judicial  fiat  the  word  "reasonable" 
In  connection  with  restraint  of  trade.  Shall  we  remain  supine  and 
complacent  in  the  face  of  such  a  menace?  Great  lumber  com- 
panies have  denuded  the  forests  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Idaho, 
Oregon,  and  Washington.  The  majestic  beauty  of  nature's  handi- 
work has  been  destroyed  tor  centuries.  Hie  oil  companies  are  ex- 
hausting their  resources  in  the  insensate  desire  for  profit.  Con- 
servation is  impossible  imder  such  conditions.  Conservation  and 
profit  are  incompatible. 

Under  President  Roosevelt  America  has  embarked  h^>plly  upon 
a  comprehensive  program  of  public  power  development.  Whera 
private  companies  refuse  to  expand.  Uncle  Sam  has  set  tbe  pace. 
At  Grand  Coulee  and  Bonneville  on  the  mighty  Colxunbia;  at 
Muscle  Shoals  on  the  Tennessee  and  Boulder  Dam  on  the  Colo- 
rado we  have  built  g^reat  dams  creating  hydroelectric  energy  to 
revolutionize  the  hinterland.  We  have  divorced  oiirselves  from' the 
slavery  of  steam — a  xinit  of  energy  that  cannot  be  easily  subdi- 
vided. Electricity,  that  magic  wand  which  can  squeeze  oranges  at 
a  soda  fountain  or  lift  ships  weighing  10,000  tons;  which  can  milk 
cows  or  operate  5,000  factories;  which  can  wash  dishes  In  the 
kitchen  or  haul  a  train  at  75  miles  an  hour. 

In  my  home  city  of  Tacoma  we  sell  power  at  the  lowest  rate 
per  kilowatt-hour  In  America — jet  we  make  a  profit  of  nearly  a 
mUllon  a  year  and  pay  a  714 -percent  gross-earnings  tax  toward 
the  reduction  of  taxation,  as  well  as  share  the  costs  of  municipal 
government.  It  is  not  puzzling  that  barons  of  Industry  view  the 
effort  of  the  Federal  Government  to  sell  this  llfs-glvlng  energy  to 
plain  citizens  at  low  rates  as  a  disaster.  It  is  a  disaster  to  them 
but  not  to  the  people.  In  Tacoma  the  family  consumption  of 
electricity  is  more  than  four  times  the  national  average  of  electric 
customers  becaiise  of  the  cheap  power.  But  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  be  vigilant  in  controlling  the  transmission  systems  and 
keeping  its  hands  on  distribution  through  its  own  subsidiaries  <» 
a  municipal  or  State  governmental  agency  In  order  that  the  great 
blessing  of  these  magnificent  projects  be  not  lost. 


The  question  Is  a^ed.  What  can  Congrcas  do  for  public  owner- 
ship? And  I  have  tmdertaken  to  give  the  answer  in  brief  form. 
Congress  can  pave  the  way  by  legislation  for  the  expansion  of  the 
Federal  Government  into  the  Industrial  field  In  those  enterprlsea 
having  a  public  Interest.  I  contend  that  regulation  is  Ineffeetlva, 
and  that  regiilators  first  become  regulated  and  then  are  abeortoed. 

In  my  State  60.000  citizens  signed  petitions  to  put  the  State 
Into  the  wholesale  gasoline  business  because  they  were  disgusted 
with  the  manner  of  their  being  gouged  by  the  private  oil  coas- 
panles.  When  Americans  wake  up  to  their  Hfto»»iw>«  they  will  act. 
when  Americans  send  to  Congress  men  possessing  the  ability,  ixi- 
testlnal  fortitude,  and  i}erslstence  and  truly  liberal  viewpoint^ 
these  objectives  will  come  to  pass.  Congress  can  move  only  as 
rapidly  as  is  desired  by  the  people  back  home.  Z^at  them  send 
tested  liberals  to  Congress  who  will  fight  the  good  fight  and  keep 
the  faith;  who  will  be  as  Chevalier  Bayard  was  of  old,  "without 
fear  and  without  reproach" — then  Congress  will  enact  the  legis- 
lation enshrouding  America  with  the  protecting  »n*"tTi>  of  publla 
owneiahlp  and  Its  manifold  blessings. 

I  thank  you. 


Thomas  Jeflferson  Memorial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BYRON  N.  SCOTT 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  20. 1937 

Mr.  SCJOIT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress 
passed  an  act  which  was  signed  by  the  President  and  became 
Public.  No.  635,  to  authorize  the  execution  of  plans  for  » 
permanent  memorial  to  Tliomas  Jefferson. 

In  that  act  a  memorial  Commission  was  set  up  and  glren 
the  power  to  determine  upon  a  plan  and  design  for,  aryt  pro- 
ceed with  the  construction  of,  such  memorial  upon  a  site 
selected  by  the  Commission,  under  a  contract  or  contracts 
hereby  authorised  to  be  entered  into  in  a  total  sum  not 
exceeding  $3,000,000. 

Acting  under  this  authority,  in  a  perfectly  legal  manner, 
the  Commission  has  selected  a  site,  the  Tidal  Basin.  In  my 
remarks  on  Tuesday.  April  IS.  I  attemi>ted  to  show  why  it 
was  a  poor  selection. 

The  Commission  has  selected  a  idan.  I  attempted  to  show 
that  this  was  not  a  suitable  plan  and  made  some  objection 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  plan  was  adopted.  I  like- 
wise found  some  reasons  for  objecting  to  the  design  adopted 
by  the  Commission. 

The  reactions  to  my  remarks  from  lifooibers  of  this  House, 
private  citixens  who  have  expressed  an  interest,  and  on  tbe 
part  ot  the  press  lead  me  to  believe  that  a  change  in  site, 
plan,  and  design  may  be  accomplished.  I  must  say  here 
that  I  am  not  interested  In  any  site.  I  do  not  care  wheiv 
they  put  it.  just  so  it  is  not  the  Tidal  Basin. 

I  also  said  in  my  remaiks  on  Aixll  13  that  the  way  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  the  plan  of  the  Commission,  was  to 
refuse  to  make  the  appropriation  to  build  the  monument 
where  it  is  suggested. 

TWs  is  not  entirely  accurate.  Under  the  act  the  Com- 
mission is  empowered  'to  proceed  with  the  construction  <rf 
such  memorial  •  •  •  under  a  contract  or  contracts 
hereby  authorized  to  be  entered  into  in  a  total  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $3,000,000." 

In  other  words,  the  Commission  can.  without  further  ae- 
tion  by  Congress,  and  unless  further  action  by  Congress  is 
taken,  proceed  to  commit  the  United  States  Government  to  a 
contract  for  $3,000,000. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  think  the  Commission  would  do 
this  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  that  is  undeniably  growing 
against  their  proposal,  but  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  serve 
public  notice  on  any  and  all  contractors  that  the  appropri- 
ation has  not  and  may  not  be  made  to  carry  Into  effect  any 
such  contracts.  TUs  might  prevent  later  claims  againat  tbe 
Government. 

I  call  attention  to  tbe  fact  that  tbe  Bureau  of  tbe  Budget 
has  approved  an  item  of  $500,000  for  tbis  project.  Tbli 
might  lead  some  to  b^eve  that  completion  ii  a  foregooe 
conclusion. 
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Tht  gcotlanan  tram  lowrn  [Mr.  WkAxml  has  Introduced  a 
resotntton  calling  a  bait  on  further  ivoceedings  and  requlr- 
lag  tlM  Oommlaskm  to  come  back  to  the  House  tar  approval 
of  any  plans.  That  resotaitkm  Is  acm  bef  on  the  Committee 
on  the  library.    A  hearing  has  been  promised  on  it. 

A  nevs  Item  in  the  Washington  News  for  April  16  In- 
dleaies  that  the  cost  of  the  proposed  memorial  may  run  aa 
Mgh  as  $]0,OM,M«.  The  Herald  for  April  16  says  that  lAij. 
Walter  D.  Loplow,  United  States  Army  engineer  for  this 
area,  is  oppoiwl  to  the  Pope  design  and  construction  of  it  at 
tbe  Tidal  Basin  If  it  would  make  the  water  area  less  useful 
than  It  is  at  present. 

Tlie  Washington  Times  quotes  the  President  as  leaving 
the  matter  mtfrely  in  the  hands  of  Ooogreas. 

An  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post  for  April  16  calls  for 
an  "entirely  fresh  start  in  this  grossly  mismanaged  under- 
taking.'' 

The  WashingtOB  Bvcning  Star  for  AbcQ  15  calls  attention 
to  the  various  organisations  In  Washington  opposed  to  the 
Tidal  Basin  site. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Ifew  York  CMr.  Botlam  ] 
that  the  Thomas  Jefferson  memorial  is  the  business  of  the 
Nation,  not  that  of  the  DUMet  of  Cohmhte.  While  re- 
minding him  of  the  fact  that  the  District  of  Columbia  is  a 
part  of  the  Nation,  let  me  also  remind  him  that  the  Nation 
has  not  been  hent!  firom  on  the  matter.  It  may  be  heard 
from  shortly. 

la  it  asUog  too  much  to  ask  that  we  wait  Mrtkile?  We 
bave  watted  over  a  hundred  yeaia;  why  not  a.  few  more  weeks 
wlklla  we  look  into  the  whole  thing?  Even  three,  much  leas 
ten  minions  of  dollars  la  a  lot  of  money  to  spend  on  what 
might  easily  become  known  aa  Bawtutz  folly,  while  we  are 
at  the  same  time  cutting  down  on  money  for  vitally  needed 
zeBef  to  sufferers. 


AfrieoHvnil  Markettes  Agrcenenft  Act  «f  IS37 

EXTENSION  OF  REHARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  H.  BUCK 

OF  CALIFOIMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
TBeadUt9,  ilyrfl  20, 1937 

ICr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  manner  in  which  the  pco- 
poaed  Agticidtural  BCarketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  was 
oonsidered  in  the  House  ytsterday.  under  unanimous  con- 
aent*  prevented  any  opportunity  for  a  serious  discussion  of 
the  hm  and  any  amendments  thereto.  I  do  not  befieve  that 
there  was  any  real  opposttion  to  the  passage  of  the  un.  and 
conaeqjiently  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  being  critical 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  pre- 
KntedChebUL 

Its  provisians,  however,  are  of  such  great  hnportance  to 
my  own  State,  Calif (vnia»  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  calling 
the  attrition  of  the  Members  to  same  of  the  actual  effects 
of  the  marketing-agreement  programs  in  California  as  they 
have  affected  certain  specialty  crops. 

The  bm  passed  yesterday  reenacts  all  of  the  marketing 
agreemcnta  and  order  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act,  ai»  amfflded,  as  well  as  certain  other  provlslona  in 
reiatkm  to  prodnctian  adJustmenta.  B  has  been  felt  by  the 
Oommtttee  on  Agriculture,  and  I  think  rightly,  that  Gon- 
gresa  has  the  power  to  regidate  Interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce in  acrteultural  commodities  in  the  manner  provided 
ta  the  act  The  Supreme  Oonrt  in  United  States  v.  Butler 
art  U.  8. 1)  dedued  Invalid  the  provisians  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adfostment  Act  anthortiing  production  adjustment  pro- 

question  of  marketing  agreonents  and  orders  was  not  before 
the  Supreme  Court,  but  lower  courta  have  difffered  In  de- 
etaloDS  on  tUa  qqestkm,  and  tn  two  cases  have  held  that  ttie 
agreement  and  ankr  provlstans  were  mseparabts 


from  the  production  adjustment  provisions  fhvalklated  ti 
the  Butler  case. 

It  is  therefore  of  the  highest  hnportance,  if  the  marketing 
agreements  and  order  provisions  are  to  continue  in  effect, 
that  this  legislation  be  adopted  promptly  as  an  independent 
reenactment  of  these  provisions  of  the  original  act. 

An  amendment  was  offered  by  Representative  Book,  of 
Bfiehlgan,  which  would  have  extmded  the  provisions  of 
H.  R.  5722,  the  bill  passed  yesterday,  to  all  fruits  and  nuts 
and  would  have  included  fruits  and  vegetables  for  cazming. 

Without  altering  into  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  this 
amendment — and  I  am  advised  that  the  Callfomla  Farm 
Biu'eau  Federation  and  other  agricultural  interests  oi  my 
State  feel  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  should  cover  these 
additional  sid>Jects — it  was  apparent  that  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  would  only  tend  to  delay  the  passage  of 
the  pending  bill  through  the  Senate. 

Controversial  questions  of  real  import  are  involved  in  the 
addition  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  apples  in 
particular.  The  need  now  is  to  hasten  the  enactment  at 
the  exten8i<Hi  provitions  of  existing  law.  The  dtairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  yesterday  made  the  state- 
ment  that  his  committee  hoped  at  a  little  later  time  to  con- 
sider the  questl<ms  raised  by  Mr.  Hook's  amendment,  along 
with  others  bi  a  goneral  farming  bill.  I  sineorely  hope  that 
his  committee  does  find  the  ttane  to  investigate  the  mat- 
ter thoroughly  and  to  extend  authorization  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  enter  into  marketing  agreements  and  to 
make  orders  covering  canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  Sueh 
ezpoiraee  as  we  had  in  a  limited  way  in  CaUfomia  with 
the  cling-peach  crop,  when  an  agreement  covering  it  was 
til  dfect.  was  ben^cial  both  to  canners  and  to  producers. 

The  other  crops  which  marketing  agreements  in  Cali- 
fornia have  covered  have  all  benefited  by  the  operation  of 
these  agreements. 

The  State  of  Cahfomia  Is  one  of  the  most  Impcnrtant 
fruit-  and  vegetable-producing  States  in  the  Union.  The 
total  farm  value  of  California  fruits  and  vegetables  pro- 
duced in  the  calendar  year  oi  1835  is  estimated  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  $247,006,000  as  compared  with 
a  total  United  States  farm  value  of  $637,600,000  for  fruit 
and  vegetable  crops,  exclusive  of  potatoes.  In  terms  of  farm 
vahie,  therefore,  the  State  of  California  has  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  commercial  fruit  and  vegetaUe  crops  in  the 
United  States.  In  terms  of  physical  volume,  the  proportion 
Is  without  doui>t  even  greater.  The  marketing  problems  of 
growers  in  Cahfomia  are  particularly  important  because 
they  are  located  long  distances  from  their  principal 
markets.  Because  of  the  perishable  natiure  of  ftuit  and 
vegetable  crops,  growers  often  suffer  omsiderable  loss,  par- 
ticularly so  when  market  gluts  occur.  In  addition  to  normal 
risks  of  losses  from  spoilage,  there  have  been  great  losses 
and  unprofital^  returns  to  growers  as  the  quantities 
flipped  have  been  increased.  Tranqxrtation  and  other 
marketing  and  selling  charges  have  tended  to  be  high  rela-- 
tive  to  the  market  value  of  the  commodities.  When  major 
declines  in  the  market  prices  of  these  products  take  place, 
grower  returns,  or  what  is  left  after  all  other  duurges  have 
been  paid,  have  frequently  been  small  or  have  even 
r^firesented  sizable  losses. 

Regulations  under  marketing  agreements  and  orders  have 
been  found  very  useful  in  regulating  the  grade,  s^  and 
volume  of  fruit  shipped  to  terminal  markets  and  thereby 
preventing  gluts  which  would  result  in  direct  loaaea  to  grow- 
crv.  When  markets  are  once  spoUed  through  gluta.  it  is  a 
long  and  diflcult  process  before  they  can  be  recovered.  The 
procedure  under  marketing  agreements  and  orders  is  what 
is  cwnmonly  known  &a  orderly  marketing.  Marketing  agree- 
mtsxts  and  orders  for  CaUfomia  crops  are  now  in  effective 
operation  for  oranges,  walnuts,  fredi  ptams,  Bartlett  pears, 
winter  pears,  and  Elberta  peaches.  The  combined  farm 
value  of  these  crops  produced  in  the  calendar  year  of  1935 
^  estimated  at  approximately  $77,000,000.  It  Is  further  esti- 
mated that  these  particular  crops  are  in  the  hands  of  some 
M.OM  growers.    Oranges  and  wataiuts  alone  account  for  over 


30.000.    Ihiportant  Items  with  reference  to  the  specific  agree- 
ments are  as  follows: 

CAUFORNIA-AUZONA  CXTSUS-lCABSSmTO  '"^"'"IT 

This  agreement  includes  oranges  and  grapefruit  but  not 
lemons.  It  has  been  operating  uninterruptedly  since  late 
December  1933.  According  to  census  enumeration,  about 
20.000  growers  are  affected  by  this  program.  The  citrus 
industry  has  been  confronted  with  the  problems  arising  from 
Increased  production.  In  the  past  the  industry  has  sought 
to  meet  this  problem  solely  from  its  own  efforts.  Following 
the  passage  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  the  Industry 
availed  itself  of  a  marketing  agreement  under  the  act  to 
maintain  an  orderly  week-to-week  movement  of  oranges  to 
market,  stabilizing  marketing  conditions  and  adjusting  the 
total  movement  of  fruit  in  accordance  with  consumers'  de- 
mands in  order  to  insure  to  growers  a  return  at  as  favorable 
a  level  of  prices  as  is  practical  and  feasible.  Such  a  pro- 
gram is  particularly  effective  for  California  during  its  Valen- 
cia season  when  other  areas  are  not  shipping.  During  the 
1936  Valencia  orange-shipping  season  alwut  37,000  cars  moved 
in  the  domestic  maitet  and  3.000  in  export  markets.  It  is 
estimated  that  growers  averaged  $1  per  box  more  for  Valencias 
this  season  than  the  previous  season.  The  program  did  not 
operate  in  connection  with  grapefruit  during  the  1936  sea- 
son. California  growers  are  hopeful  for  the  continuation 
of  similar  orderly  marketing  programs  now  being  established 
in  other  citrus  areas. 

WAUrUTS   CROWN    IN   CAUPORNIA,   OKECON,    AND    WASEONCTON 

This  agreement  has  been  in  effective  operation  since  1933 
and  affects  about  10.000  growers  in  the  State  of  California. 
When  this  program  went  into  effect  the  industry  was  faced 
with  a  carry-over  from  1932  of  60  percent^  of  the  normal 
domestic  consumption.  Ttirough  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram walnut  growers  have  succeeded  in  maintaining  a  staUe 
market  and  have  disposed  of  heavy  crops  at  reasonably  sat- 
isfactory prices.  During  the  1935-36  season  total  returns  to 
growers  are  estimated  to  have  increased  by  at  least  $2,800.- 
000  over  the  preceding  seasoin. 

CAUFOKNIA    FKESB    l|>BClUUOUS    TKEB    IRU1I9 

This  agreement  and  order  are  designed  to  improve  returns 
to  some  six  to  ten  thousand  growers  through  regulations 
which  make  it  possible  to  limit  sizes,  grades,  and  volume  of 
fruit  not  likely  to  bring  prices  In  markets  sufllciently  high  to 
net  a  return  to  growers.  This  program  applies  to  Bartlett 
pears,  fresh  plimis.  Elberta  peaches,  and  winter  pears.  The 
1936  California  Bartlett  pear  crop  was  45  percent  larger 
than  the  1935  crop  and  more  than  10  percent  larger  than 
the  average  production  for  the  past  5  years.  Nearly  4.000 
cars  of  Bartletts  were  shipped  during  the  1936  season.  This 
large  volume  was  moved  in  an  orderly  manner  with  returns 
to  Bartlett  pear  growers  one-third  or  more  higher  than  in 
1935. 

Fresh-plimi  growers  adjusted  shipments  to  market  de- 
mands and  succeeded  in  maintaining  prices  for  the  1936  sea- 
son at  an  average  equal  to  that  for  the  past  five  seasons  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  1936  season  exceeded  by  more  than  10 
percent  the  average  of  the  past  five  seasons.  ESberta  peaches 
in  1936  to  eastern  and  mldwestem  markets  totaled  about 
1.250  cars,  or  500  cars  more  than  in  1935.  Under  size  and 
grade  regulations  the  industry  marketed  a  greater  percent- 
age of  the  crop  on  an  f.  o.  b.  basis,  and  prices  were  from  10 
to  15  cents  a  box  higher  on  an  average  than  during  the  1935 
season.  These  increased  prices  were  maintained  at  a  time 
when  heavy  shipments  of  peaches  were  moving  forward  from 
producing  areas  other  than  California. 

From  the  examples  that  I  have  cited  it  will  be  obvious  that 
the  extension  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
In  its  existing  provisions  will  benefit  the  producers  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  I  am  happy,  indeed,  that  the  House  has  taken 
the  initial  step  to  see  that  these  are  extended.  I  strongly 
feel  that  even  more  beneficial  effects  can  be  obtained  if  the 
act  is  broadened  to  include,  as  suggested  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  all  fruits,  nuts,  and  vegetables,  including 
those  used  by  the  canning  Industry.  Let  us  hope  that  such 
an  amendment  will  be  forthcoming  in  the  near  future. 


Thirty-eight  States  Have  Condemned  the  Principle 
of  the  Supreme  Court  Propoail 
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HON.  SAMUEL  B.  PETTENGILL 

OF  IMDIAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
ruesday.  April  20. 1937 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  SAlfUEL  B.  PETTENOILL.  OT 
INDIANA.  ON  APRIL  0.  1837 


Mr.  PETTENOnji.  Mx.  Speaker,  on  April  9  the  jimlor 
Senator  from  Nebraska.  Hon.  Edwakd  R.  Burks,  and  myself 
addressed  a  meeting  at  the  Auditorium  Iheater,  in  Chicago, 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  proposal  respecting  the  Supreme 
Court. 

This  meeting  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chicago 
Citizens  Court  Defense  Committee,  of  which  Hon.  Floyd  E. 
Thompson  is  chairman.  As  is  well  known.  Mr.  Thompson  Is 
a  former  chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Coiu^  of  Illinois,  and 
in  1928  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of 
Illinois. 

Under  leave  to  extend.  I  attach  copy  of  my  address  on 
that  occasion,  which  was  also  broadcast  over  the  Mutual 
system,  as  follows: 

If  I  were  asked  to  name  three  reasons  why  America  Is  the 
greatest  Nation  In  the  world  today,  with  the  moet  remarkable 
growth  in  population  and  wealth  In  human  history.  I  should  name. 
first,  the  natural  resources  of  a  virgin  continent.  Its  enormous 
reserves  of  iron.  coal,  petroleum,  copper,  timber,  water  power. 
soil  fertility,  and  the  like.  These  were  the  gift*  at  Ood.  But  other 
coxintrles  have  great  natural  resources,  also. 

Second.  I  should  name  the  character  of  our  people.  From  Ply- 
mouth Rock  down  to  the  father  and  mother  of  Knute  Ro^ne. 
those  who  braved  the  hazards  of  the  Atlantic  to  face  the  dangets 
of  a  trackless  continent  were  the  best  of  the  breed.  Th9  tJmyi  the 
cautious,  the  weakling,  stayed  at  home.  Only  the  brave  and  r«- 
soiurcef ul  ventured  to  make  their  homes  in  a  far-«wmy  continent. 
A  hiindred  years  ago,  when  the  second  migration  poured  over  the 
Alleghenies  down  into  the  vaUeys  of  the  Ohio  and  Mlaslssippi.  It 
was  said  of  them.  "The  cowards  never  started  and  the  weak  never 
arrived."  Again  It  was  the  providence  of  God  that  determined 
oxir  destiny. 

The  third,  and  a  very  imp<»tant  reason  why  we  have  become  a 
great  people  Is.  in  my  Judgznent,  the  fact  that  we  have  lived  under 
a  written  Constitution  interpreted  by  Judges  who  have  been  free 
from  the  pressure  of  poUtica.  For  this  we  are  indebted  to  "*»^ 
himself — to  the  foresight  of  our  fathers  who  met  in  PhUadelphla 
150  years  ago. 

The  reason  I  name  this  as  the  third  great  contribution  to  our 
unexampled  growth  is  that  it  has  given  us  stabiUty  by  placing  the 
great  rights  of  Americans  beyond  the  ordlzuuy  hazards  of  chaog- 
Ing  popular  majorities.  In  addition  to  manpower  and  natural 
resotirces  we  needed  capital.  Under  our  Constitution  propetty 
has  been  free  from  the  risk  of  legislative  confiscation,  whether  the 
cabin  in  the  wilderness  or  the  comer  grocery.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  capital  from  abroad  began  to  pour  across  the 
Atlantic  and  is  stiU  coming  by  the  hundreds  at  mlUloos  to 
employ  our  men  and  build  our  canals,  our  railroada.  our  factortea. 
The  earnings  on  that  capital,  in  turn,  have  enabled  Europe  to  buy 
our  cotton,  wheat,  and  automobUes.  As  we  became  WMlthy  w 
Invested  in  our  own  long-term  bonds  In  pntenao»  to  those  at  any 
other  natioQ  on  the  globe.  For  five  generations  no  one  has  serl- 
ovisly  thought  of  "selling  America  short." 

In  our  elections,  whichever  party  won.  the  defeated  party  has 
always  gracefully  accepted  the  result — far  differently  than  In  the 
coiuitrles  of  South  America  and  Europe.  The  great  rights  of 
Americans,  both  human  rights  and  property  rights,  have  been 
siire,  whichever  party  won.  Freedom  of  worship,  of  speech,  of  the 
press,  of  family  rights,  of  property  against  the  legislative  confisca- 
tion of  political  majorities,  have  never  been  at  stake  in  our  elec- 
tion campaigns.  Consequently,  we  have  had  ccmditlons  nwrf^ 
which  wealth  could  accvunulate.  That  wealth  has  not  alwi^  been 
equitably  distributed.  It  Is  not  so  now.  Nevertheless,  in  no 
other  country,  now  or  In  the  past,  has  the  common  man  been 
served  one-half  so  weU.  There  are.  for  example,  more  automo- 
bUes, radios,  telephones,  and  more  life  Insurance  on  more  Uvea 
here  In  America,  with  only  7  percent  of  the  world's  populatloai, 
than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together.  With  aU  its  faults 
the  American  system  has  produced  and  has  distributed  more  of 
the  goods  and  comforts  of  Uvlng  to  more  people  over  a  greater 
territ(H7  and  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than  any  otber  system 
since  Adam  walked  out  of  the  Garden  of  Bden. 
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Putlarti^  mt  w  &o  th«k  •  written  Ooastttutlon  constroed  ami 
•ppUed  by  Jiidgea  aa  fraa  as  poaslble  Irom  tbe  preasures  of  poUtlca 
ham  alforded  Uw  atabUlty  which  has  so  lai^ely  contributed  to 
the  greatnesa  of  this  country,  we  cannot  but  be  deeply  disturbed 
with  the  proposal  that  our  highest  court,  and.  hence,  all  courts, 
•rerywhere.  must  be  made  to  respond  to  the  will  of  the  executive 
and  legUIative  branches  of  the  Oovemment,  and  that  In  efTect  far- 
reaching  changes  be  made  In  our  Constitution  without  submitting 
those  changea  to  the  pe(^>le  for  their  i4>proval.  We  cannot  be- 
lieve that  any  permanent  good.  but.  on  the  contrary,  much  evil 
will  come  from  this  suggestion  If  adopted. 

We  do  not  b^ev»  that  this  pn^Msal  can  iwoperly  be  called  a 
liberal  movement.  We  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  It  is  reac- 
tionary in  the  extreme.  We  belteve  our  children  must  pay  for 
any  stippoeed  temporary  benefit  to  ourselves.  There  Ui  no  In- 
stance in  the  world's  history  where  the  concentratlcxi  of  power. 
fiww^ifal  Qt  poUtleal,  In  the  bands  of  one  man.  or  of  a  few  men. 
has  long  pmnoted  the  happtneas  of  umakiaA.  The  wise  ruler 
la  In  time  always  followed  by  a  bad  successor. 

Those  at  us  who  hAve  supported  President  Booaevelt  In  the  pur- 
suit of  gxevt  obJeeUvea  do  not  now  question  his  patriotism  or 
his  purpoaa.  But  for  want  of  taklnc  caasmA  with  hla  own  party 
leaders  w  balietva  he  haa^  In  this  Instanrw.  hit  upon  a  very  un- 
happy and  questionable  method.  It  is  an  <qpen  secret  in  Wash- 
ington thait  OB  Its  merits  alone  the  pendtng  propioeal  would  be 
overwhelmingly  defeated  by  the  Democrats  in  the  House   axtd 


Hm  chairman  of  the  S^iate  Jndldary  Committee,  for  example, 
prior  to  February  S.  sald: 

"ABMing  the  unjust  cntleisma  whleb  have  been  uttered  or 
prlntad  about  Prasklant  Booaevalt,  waa  that  he  Intends  at  some 
ume  by  aone  legerdemain  to  Increaas  the  monbership  of  the 
Supreme  Court  so  that  his  policies  might  be  sustained.  A  more 
ridictilous,  absurd,  and  unjust  criticism  of  a  Persident  never  was 
made.  No  psraon  whose  opinion  Is  respected  has  favored  such 
a  rec±leas  poUcy." 

Only  4  days  before  Fsbniary  6  the  Senator  said  further: 

"I  have  no  sympathy  with  attempts  to  whittle  or  to  chisel  by 
tndferectloB.  etrcumlocutkm,  and  "house  that  Jack  built'  methods 
In  order  to  get  power.  Hie  way  to  reach  the  desired  objective 
is  by  bold  frankness,  by  aafcdnc  the  people  <tf  the  States  to  ratify 
ttM  Bsosasary  amenditients.'* 

But  on  ftebruary  B  the  proposal  was  made  and  immediately  the 
Senator  dM  one  of  the  most  remarkable  turn-abouts  in  history 
and  became  a  strong  champion  of  the  proposal  he  had  himself 
called  "rldlcuIoQS  and  absurd."  Immediatdy.  too,  other  men 
prominent  In  poUttcs  and  labor  organlaatlons  became  sudden 
enthusiasts  for  a  proposal  none  of  them  had  ever  even  thought 
of.  much  leas  dlaeusaed. 

Under  Budt  drcumstanees  it  Is  the  part  of  wisdom  and  patriot- 
ism to  eonslder  this  msasure  with  unhurried  dellberati<m.  Noth- 
ing can  be  loat  by  dtscusslng  this  proposal  strictly  on  its  merits, 
without  calling  names  or  bnpunglng  the  motives  of  those  with 
whoiB  wa  dlsa|cree. 

We  are  a  pecfile  of  sudden  enthusiasms  and  catchwords.  We  go 
In  head  over  heels  for  barnyard  golf,  mah  Jong,  lateral  passes, 
contract  bridge,  baseball  kings,  and  movie  queens.  Whatever  it 
la,  It  M  all  the  rage.  Sometimes  in  great  matters  we  leap  first 
and  look  later.  In  lS9t  we  went  to  war  on  a  sudden  enthusiasm, 
"Bsmember  tha  JTalne.''  Twenty  years  ago  this  month  we  de- 
elsMd  another  war.  Hi*  vote  In  the  Senate  was  89  to  6.  We  went 
into  that  war  with  high  hopes  and  lofty  purpose.  Today  only  the 
■Ix  wtM>  voted  "no"  are  remembered.  Our  hopes  have  turned  to 
rihtt  and  prevailing  pohUo  opinion  today  is  that  we  made  a  mls- 
taka  tn  1017  which  must  not  be  repeated  in  1037  «>  at  any  other 
time.  Today  the  political  war  drums  again  throb  In  the  streets. 
Xvary  mechanism  of  preanne  poUtlos  is  being  applied.  We  of  the 
mi^Jartty  partf .  who  oppoae  tbla  bUl,  brieve  that  the  issue  is  not 
and  eanaot  ba  — rte  a  party  measure.  The  Constitution  bekmgs 
to  the  paopli    to  aU  the  paople. 

As  tha  proposal  nam  before  the  country  was  not  attempted  to  be 
made  a  party  matter  In  the  national  oonvention.  and  was  not  dis- 
euased  durlnf  the  campaign,  we  hold  that  Democrats  have  as  much 
right  to  oppoaa  It  now  as  we  would  have  had  last  June  if  we  had 
bean  on  tlia  reaoiutlona  committee  of  the  niUadeliAila  oonvention 
and  It  had  then  been  sugfeBted.  That  platform  pledged  the  party 
to  submit  clarifying  amendmegts  If  necessary.  We  stand  on  that 
platftea  and  are  rsady  to  redeem  that  platform  plank. 

We  am  good  enough  Americans  to  tnut  the  people  and  cheer- 
fuBy  abide  their  JuStament  whenever  and  however  expressed  In 
the  my  the  Constltixnaa  provides.  We  are  willing  rif^t  now  to 
agree  to  sittmtt  to  the  peo^  for  their  approval  any  rfaeenable 
amendnwnt  deemed  neeeasaiT  by  the  administration  either  to 
letbrm  the  jodMary  cr  to  aotve  modem  prcMMss. 

The  ttMory  ttiat  the  Supreme  Court  must  be  the  third  hone  of 
a  ttree-home  team  waa  repudtatad  m  1787  and  has  never  since 
been  soggeeted  by  any  person  occupy  inf  the  White  House.  R  is 
alleh  to  the  American  tradition.  It  le  directly  contrary  to  the 
whole  tlMOij  of  checks  and  balanoes  under  which  we  have  con- 
dueted  our  qoterament.  State  and  Nattanal.  for  ISO  years. 

On  this  point  let  me  quote,  not  a  Liberty  Leaguer,  but  the 
tOamnl  of  tbam  all— Jostlee  Brandela.    m  one  of  his  great 


opinions  he  said  that  the  separation  of  power  tn  the  Consttto* 
tlon  was  not  to  promote  eflBciency,  "not  to  avoid  friction,  but  by 
means  of  the  inevitable  friction  incident  to  the  distribution  of  gov- 
ernmental power  among  the  three  departments  to  save  the  people 
from  autocracy."    It  was  the  price  to  be  paid  for  liber^. 

The  Constitution  and  the  Court  are  the  brakes  in  the  car.  We 
generally  are  more  Interested  In  the  hum  of  the  engine  but  few 
accidents  take  place  because  the  brakes  work.  It  is  when  the 
brakes  do  not  work,  as  in  Riissia,  Germany,  and  Italy,  that  liberty 
goes  over  the  precipice.  None  of  us  wants  an  automobile  with 
nothing  but  brakes  but  only  a  few  of  us  want  one  without  any 
brakes. 

If  the  President,  Congress,  and  courts  are  a  three-horse  team, 
why  should  the  President  veto  an  act  of  Congress?  Yet  he  does, 
and  should  when  he  thinks  he  ought,  and  no  one  questions  hla 
right  to  do  so.  That  is  one  of  the  checks  and  balances  of  the 
Constitution.  In  4  years  the  President  has  invalidated  231  acts  of 
Ccm^ress.  7  times  as  many  as  President  Wilson  in  8  years.  10 
times  as  many  as  President  CooUdge.  10  times  as  many  as  Presi- 
dent Hoover,  and  3  times  as  many  in  4  years  as  the  Supreme 
Court  has  declared  unconstitutional  in  148  years. 

Moreover,  the  President  has  himself  not  hesitated  to  ask  the 
Supreme  Court  to  declare  an  act  of  Congress  uiacontltutionaL 
This  point,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  never  heretofore  been  men- 
tioned thus  far  in  the  debate.  Contrary  to  his  present  declared 
purpose  to  have  a  court  that  will  "not  undertake  to  override  the 
Judgment  of  Congress  on  legldatlve  policy",  the  President  has 
asked  the  present  8iq)reme  Court  to  do  that  very  thing.  This 
happened  in  the  case  of  Federal  Trade  Commissioner  Humphrey. 
In  that  etjse  the  President  removed  Mr.  Humphrey  because 
"your  mind  and  my  mind  do  not  go  along  together."  But  Con- 
gress had  provided,  as  a  matter  of  legislative  policy,  that  a  Com- 
missioner could  be  removed  only  for  "InefQclency,  neglect  of  duty, 
or  malfeasance  in  of&ce."  The  legality  of  the  dismissal  therefore 
depended  on  whether  the  statutory  grounds  of  removal  forbade 
the  Preaident  to  dismiss  for  any  other  cause.  In  the  brief  filed 
in  the  Supreme  Court  by  Solicitor  General  Reed  for  the  Presi- 
dent, It  Is  said  that  if  the  act  "deprives  the  President  of  the 
power  to  remove  a  Conmilssloner  except  for  one  or  more  of  the 
causes  stated,  we  submit  that  the  provision  is  unconstitutional 
•  •  •  as  an  unwarranted  Interference  with  Executive  power." 
In  that  case  the  President  asked  the  Supreme  Court  horse  to 
pull  against  the  congressional  horse,  and  not  with  It.  The  Supreme 
Court,  however,  rcfiised  to  hold  the  act  unctmstltutlonal,  as  re- 
quested, but  held  it  constitutional  instead,  and  therefore  the 
dismissal  of  Commissioner  Humphrey  was  an  vmwarranted  and 
illegal  exercise  of  Executive  power.  This  remarkable  case  can  be 
found  in  295  U.  S.  602,  decided  May  27.  1935. 

On  that  same  day  the  Supreme  Court  also  decided  the  N.  R.  A. 
case  and  the  first  Frazler-Lemke  case.  AU  these  cases  were  unani- 
mous. In  the  Humphrey  case  the  Court  held  the  congressional 
act  constitutional  when  the  administration  asked  that  it  be  held 
imconstitutlonal.  In  the  other  two  It  held  the  acts  of  Congress 
iinconstitutional  when  the  administration  asked  that  they  be 
held  constitutional. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  discuss  each  of  these  cases.  As  an 
emergency  measure  the  N.  R.  A.  was  "a  sincere  effort  to  meet  a  grave 
crisis  and  raise  the  spirit  of  the  Nation."  Many  of  its  good  fea- 
tiures  can  and  are  being  continued  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  by  voluntary  action  of  trade  organizations.  But 
as  an  act  of  Congress  to  control  the  most  mmute  affairs  within 
the  States,  not  directly  concerned  with  interstate  commerce,  it 
was  so  plain  that  Congress  did  not  have  that  power  under  the 
Constitution,  without  amending  it,  that  the  liberals  as  well  as 
the  conservatives  on  the  bench  were  unanimous  in  holding  it 
beyond  the  delegated  powers  of  Congress. 

The  vote  was  9  to  nothing.  If  we  add  six  Judges  to  the  bench, 
and  they  should  all  Jxmip  through  the  hoop,  which  cannot  be 
assumed — if  they  are  honest  men  and  brave  men — ^the  vote  would 
still  be  9  to  6  against  a  new  N.  R.  A.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
friends  of  a  new  N.  R.  A.  are  as  badly  mistaken  in  the  virtues  of 
a  Supreme  Court  of  15  members  as  we  were  in  the  "war  to  end 
war"  In  1917, 

If  a  new  N.  R.  A.  Is  desired  by  the  President,  If  It  be  considered 
necessary  to  transfer  from  the  State  legislatures  to  the  Natlcmal 
Congress  the  power  to  fix  hours  and  wages  In  the  multitude  of 
our  complex  business  affairs,  I  respectfully  submit  that  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  is  the  only  way  It  can  be  done,  and  a  15- 
Judge  Supreme  Court  Is  a  good  deal  of  a  gold  brick. 

Let  vu  ask  the  proponents  of  this  biU  this  question:  If  your  new 
15-Judge  Supreme  Court  declares  a  new  N.  R.  A.  or  other  Important 
measure  imconstitutlonal.  will  you  pack  the  Court  a  second  time; 
and  if  not.  why  not? 

They  will  not  answer  that  question;  but  they  are  betrayed  by 
their  refusal  to  do  so.  If  this  bill  is  Justified,  they  would  be 
equally  Justified  the  seocmd  or  third  or  thirteenth  ttma  m  again 
packing  the  Court. 

An  honest  answer  to  this  question  in  the  affirmative  would  dls- 
cloee  a  complete  abandonment  of  constitutional  government  for  a 
Icgtelatlve  (or  executive)  government.  They  shrink  from  the  an- 
swer. They  have  not  the  courage  to  admit  the  road  along  which 
they  would  proceed.  By  abandoning  the  constitutional  method  of 
amendment  in  f  avcv  of  this  Judicial  short  cut  the  servants  of  the 
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people  become  their  mastera.  Congress  and  the  Kxecntlve  become 
aiqpreme.    The  principal  is  ruled  by  his  agent. 

When  It  Is  said  that  "The  Constitution  is  what  the  Supreme 
Court  says  it  is",  let  us  afk  in  turn  if  America  will  be  better  off 
when  "the  Constitution  is  what  the  President  ttils  the  Suprezne 
Coiut  to  say  it  is." 

A  we^  ago  Monday  the  Supreme  Court  passed  on  a  new 
nasler^Lemke  bUl.  That  decision  shows  that  tf  Congress  were 
to  use  the  same  care  in  drafting  bills  as  they  expect  coxirts  to 
\ise  in  Intezpretlng  them,  very  few  acts  would  be  declared  uncon- 
stitutional. The  original  Frasier-Lemke  bill  was  declared  tmcon- 
stitutional.  A  new  act  carefully  drawn  to  meet  the  objectiona 
of  the  Coiut  was  held  oonstltutkmaL  Both  decisions  were  unani- 
mous, and  the  decision  in  each  case  was  written  by  Justioe  Bran- 
dels.  This  answers  the  charge  that  the  Court  is  deliberately 
bent  on  "blocking"  legislation.  It  is  imfair  to  the  Court  and  to 
the  stability  of  democracy  to  make  the  Court  the  residuary 
legatee  of  sloppy,  half-baked  bill  writing.  If  the  country  knew  the 
way  things  have  been  done.  It  would  place  the  blame  where  it 
originated. 

Tlie  eaqittlcnoed  men  in  the  legislative  drafting  service  of  Con- 
gress have  been  pushed  aside,  their  advice  disregarded,  and  bins 
have  been  Jammed  through,  written  by  young  sophomores  Intent 
on  Instructing  Chief  Justice  Hughes  and  his  associates  on  the  law. 

It  is  time  for  Congress  to  restuM  it.^  constitutional  function 
and  permit  and  require  Its  own  oonpetent  lawyers  to  do  irhat 
they  were  sent  to  Washingtcm  to  do — write  bills  within  the  power 
of  attorney  given  them — the  Constitution  of  the'  United  States. 

We  need  an  old-fashioned  Congress  more  thmi  a  new-fashioned 
Court. 

I  mention  these  matters  not  because  I  do  not  think  the  Su- 
preme Court  does  not  Itself  make  mistakes.  I  do  think  so.  I 
thought  so,  and  said  so  publicly  last  Jime  when  the  New  Yoric 
Ifinlmum  Wage  case  came  down.  But  I  do  r«^)ectfully  submit 
that  the  Court  has  been  blEuned  for  many  decisions  when  the 
blame  rested  on  other  shoulders.  We  must  give  our  Judges  a  fair 
trial.  That  is  what  we  ask  of  them,  and  that  is  what  they  have  a 
right  to  ask  of  us. 

Not  only  Is  this  the  first  time  In  our  history  ttiat  a  President 
has  asked  Congress  for  power  to  Increase  the  Supreme  Court  so 
that  "it  will  not  undertake  to  override  the  Judgment  of  Congress 
on  legislative  policy"  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  overwhelmingly  declared  against  the  iMinclple 
Involved  In  the  i>ending  measure.  As  State  supreme  courts  have 
to  pass  on  the  constitutionality  of  laws  enacted  by  State  legiala- 
txires  as  well  as  acts  of  Congress,  there  can  be  no  difference  in 
principle  between  "packing"  the  siipreme  courts  of  the  States  and 
the  Supreme  Coiirt  of  the  United  States. 

But  in  38  States  out  of  48.  in  which  100,000,000  of  our  people  now 
live,  the  number  of  Judges  of  the  State  supreme  courts — ^Illinois 
Included — Is  fixed  by  the  State  constitution,  thus  putting  it  be- 
yond the  power  of  Governors  or  State  legislatures  to  do  to  their 
supreme  courts  what  Is  now  proposed  to  be  done  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Nation. 

This  condemns  the  principle  of  the  pending  proposal  by  the 
highest  legislative  authority  in  the  land,  the  people  thunselvee.  In 
88  States,  when  they  could  act  deliberately  and  objectively,  the 
people  from  time  to  time,  by  action  in  their  State  oonstitutional 
conventions,  later  ratified  by  submission  to  the  direct  vote  of  the 
people  themselves,  have  decided  that  they  wanted  their  own 
highest  courts  to  be  forever  free  from  political  pressure  or  mtiml- 
datlon  by  their  executive  or  legislative  branches  of  government. 

The  JiU7  has  already  been  polled.  The  principle  of  this  pro- 
posal has  cJready  been  condemned  by  the  overwhelming  mandate 
of  100,000,000  people  living  m  38  States. 

Let  us  ask  the  advocates  of  this  bill  another  question:  If  you 
were  in  power  in  these  38  States,  would  you  advocate  the  repeal 
ot  the  provisions  of  these  State  constitutions  to  protect  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  State  supreme  cotirts,  and  if  not,  why  not?  Why 
should  their  supreme  courts  be  free  from  executive  and  legisla- 
tive domination  and  control  and  the  Supreme  Coiu^  of  the  United 
States  be  subject  to  It? 

Our  forefathers  did  not  know  In  1787  how  large  this  Nati<m 
might  become  either  in  territory  or  population,  and  therefore 
it  seemed  wise  to  them  at  that  time  to  allow  for  siich  increases 
in  the  size  of  the  Court  as  might  be  necessary  to  properly  handle 
the  litigation  of  a  growing  Nation.  Btrt  no  one  can  rMd  what 
they  said  then  and  have  the  slightest  doubt  that  they  ever  in- 
tended the  Court  to  be  Increased  for  ~the  sole  and  declared  piir- 
pose  of  controlling  its  decisions. 

But  since  then  the  people  In  38  States  have  emphatically  de- 
clared against  the  principle  of  what  is  now  attempted.  What 
fxirther  warrant  Is  necessuy  now  to  support  those  of  us  who  say 
that  there  should  not  be  done  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Coiu^  what  the  people  have  declared  must  not  and  shall  not  be 
done  to  their  State  supreme  courts? 

It  will  not  do  to  say  "It  cant  happen  here."  It  did  happen 
here — ^In  Louisiana.  Louisiana  had  a  dictatorship  under  the  shell 
of  donocracy.  It  could  happen,  and  may  happen,  in  any  other 
State  capttol.  It  could  happen  in  the  Capitol  of  the  Nation. 
Millions  of  people  have  confidence  in  President  Roosevelt.  But 
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they  have  no  oontldfnoe  in  hU 
than  4  years  from  now. 

A  power  oooa  uaed  by  a  well-lntentloned  man  to  t****^  tha 
Supreme  Court  would  surely  be  selaed  upon  by  an  evO-mlndcNl 
successor,  and  we  then  are  headed  back  to  the  dark  Junfle  of 
absolutism  in  government.  This  is  more  power  than  a  good  man 
should  want  or  a  bad  man  should  have. 
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or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CABOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesdajf,  April  29  (legistaHve  dap  of  Mondap.  Apr.  If).  If  Jf 


ARTICLE  BT  HON.  HOBERT  R.  REYNOU38.  OP  HOitTH  CABO- 

LDfA 


Mr.  RE7NOU3S.  ICr.  President.  I  msk  tmanlmoas  con- 
sent thact  there  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  d  the  Rccorb  an 
article  by  me,  which  was  paUiahed  in  105  dilterent  news- 
papers in  North  Carolina,  Interesting  itself  in  Federal  ex- 
penditures and  revenue. 

There  bdng  no  objection,  the  article  was  oxdered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recou,  as  follows: 

IN  WASHIHCTON — ^WBAT  IB  T&KINO  PLaCB 

By  Roennr  R.  Rmroua,  United  States  Senator 

The  big  drive  is  on  in  Congress  for  actkm  on  legislation  that 
may  have  the  effect  of  virtually  reshi^Mng  national  affairs.  The 
fact  that  this  drive  is  along  many  fronts  and  Lb  without  the  m^lse 
of  verbal  "big  guns"  does  not  lessen  its  signincance.  And  "behind 
the  scenes'*  Is  much  feeling  as  legislative  generals  map  plans, 
form  their  lines,  and  prepare  for  the  "aero  hour"  at  votUw  on 
measures  that  affect  an  our  dtiaens. 

The  situation  in  Congress  Is  all  the  more  acute  becatise  con- 
gressional procedure  is  naturally  affected  by  the  acts  of  the  legis- 
lative and  jtidlclal  branches  of  the  Government.  What  will  be  the 
ttnal  Oovemment  policy  with  regard  to  the  sit-down  striken  that 
may  cause  concern  in  the  South?  What  changes,  if  any,  will  be 
made  In  the  President's  Coxirt  plan  before  it  comes  up  in  Cangrees 
for  a  vote?  What  will  the  Supreme  Court  do  with  regard  to  the 
Labor  Relations  Act,  which  Is  certain  to  influence  actioo  on  the 
Court  plan?  Not  even  the  most  optimistic  llember  of  rytnErtft 
will  attempt  to  answer  these  questions  today.  And  they  mu»t  be 
answered  before  the  present  uncertainty  in  Congress  gives  way 
to  certainty — that  is  before  the  objective  at  the  "Ug  drive"  la 
clear. 

As  a  result.  Members  of  Congress  are  unable  to  give  satisfactory 
answers  to  many  questions  raised  by  constituents.  They  an 
unable  to  hazard  a  guess  as  to  what  will  be  done  about  this  or 
that.    They  will  find  it  difficult  to  form  their  own  final  dedakms. 

The  reason  is  simple.  It  is  because  factors  outside  at  Congiess 
are  perhaps  mwe  than  ever  before  having  a  strong  effect  on  legis- 
lation. In  other  words,  conditions  that  are  acute  today  may  be- 
come less  serious  tomorrow  and  make  dtaatle  legtaHatiOB  unnair^n 
sary.  However,  they  may  bfionme  mora  serious  and  require  swift 
movement  in  the  "big  drive." 

Whatever  else  may  be  said,  it  can  be  stated  that  the  President 
Is  keenly  alive  to  the  situation  and  his  record  f<»-  action  clearly 
indicates  that  he  will  be  ready  to  move  at  a  moment's  notice. 
The  fact  that  all  his  plans  have  not  been  rtlnrlrmnd  does  not  min- 
imize their  sweeping  charact«.  It  has  been  amply  demonstrated 
that  our  people  by  and  large  have  ctmfldence  In  the  Presldenfa 
recommendatlonB  and  that  the  Congress  m  the  final  analysis  will 
be  in  accord  with  his  more  Important  poUcies,  llak  will  be  moie 
in  evidence  diuing  the  weeks  ahead. 

Our  pe<9le  should  not  be  alarmed  by  the  evidences  of  the  pres- 
ent uncertainty  in  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Goverzunent!  It 
is  in  reality  a  most  hopeful  sign.  It  indicates  that  ICembers  of 
Congrees  are  studying  and  weighing  the  various  proposals.  It  la 
a  sign  that  Members  have  the  courage  of  their  own  convictions 
as  to  what  Is  best  tor  the  country.  And  it  Is  a  refreshing  Indica- 
tion that  this  is  not  a  "rubber  stamp"  Congress. 

With  it  all  is  new  evidence  that  the  day  at  tenqierary  expedleiitts 
to  meet  emergencies  Is  over.  The  mere  fact  that  the  Congress  Is 
moving  slowly  toward  final  objectives  is  really  a  h(q)ef\il  sign — a 
sign  that  the  experience  of  the  last  decade  and  all  the  lessons 
learned  are  not  being  forgotten.  That  In  itself,  should  allay  many 
fears  with  regard  to  Federal  acUvities  in  the  future. 
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War!   How  Much  Do  Ton  Pay  a  Dead  Blan?  Draft 
Him?   Draft  Property?   If  So»  Draft  All 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OF  TKXAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridav,  March  5,  1937 

Ifr.  MAYERJCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ifilltary  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  memb^,  is  now  considering  the 
Sheppard-Hill  war  profits  biU. 

In  expressing  my  grave  doubts  about  this  bill.  I  should  like 
to  mf^kf  two  statements  irtiich  do  not  specifically  concern  it 
but  which  in  general  concern  all  le^slation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

tan  THT  CBAXBlCAir.  VOT  SAT  WHAT  THOTT  WU. 

Tile  first  is  my  relation  with  the  chairman,  Mr.  laarwM. 
Hni..  Some  of  our  conversation,  wherein  we  refer  to  each 
other  as  "mj  distinguished  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Blankety-Blank  Crossing.  Soa-of-a-Oim  SUte".  often  sounds 
to  me  like  meaningless  fiattery.  We  get  on  the  fioor  and 
tell  how  we  kxve  each  other  and  how  we  hate  to  differ. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  this  oftoi-quoted  statement  is  ab- 
sohitely  sincere.  We  all  get  to.Uke  each  other  and  hate  to 
oppose  each  other.  I  find  myself  in  that  position  at  this 
time.  For,  without  fiattery.  Mr.  Hxu.  of  Alabama  is  one  of 
the  ablest  men  in  Congress.  I  believe  he  will  be  the  best 
nti^trmati  the  Military  Affairs  Coounittee  has  had  in  numy 


In  iffopG^dng  this  bOl  of  his  to  take  the  profits  out  of  war, 
he  has  given  it  a  great  deal  of  patient  study.  He  is  not 
hunting  votes  for  the  very  good  reason  that  he  does  not  need 
them,  and  because.  I  believe,  he  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
men  in  the  Congress  with  his  own  pecHiile.  likewise,  like  any 
other  honest  man.  war  deeply  grieves  him.  and  he  believes 
that  this  legislation  is  right 

.However.  I  have  great  misgivings  of  the  legislation,  and  I 
doidit  vtrj  much  the  wisdom  of  passing  it  at  this  time. 

TUB  TXLLAZM 


to 


not  roMP  or  wab  is  not  always  to  bb 


Hie  second  matter  oonceming  this  legislation  is  the  atti- 
tude of  some  of  its  strongest  siqiporters.  One  of  my  col- 
leagues the  other  day  said  that  the  "Communists  and 
pacifists"  would  (vpose  the  biU.  The  idea  of  villains  and 
saints  has  already  entered  the  picture. 

Anfftbyr  aAeafue  said  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  send 
a  list  of  the  Mil's  opponents  to  the  American  Legion  so  that 
pressure  would  be  put  on  the  Membos  of  Congress  to  force 
tliem  to  support  this  bilL 

Thb  gentlemen  making  these  statements  are  upstanding 
and  honorable.  But  I  am  afirald  that  it  evidences  a  disposi- 
tioQ  which  Is  not  eonduetve  to  the  adoption  of  legislation 
according  to  proper  democrmtic  principles.  In  other  words, 
when  teglalation  is  accompanied  by  intimidation,  either  by 
ooOeagues  or  by  the  puldlc.  it  is  not  likely  to  be  smslble 
kglsiatlon.  Ttmttion,  I  have  that  much  against  this  legift- 
latlon  too;  that  the  spirit  In  iMth  It  is  offered  by  some  of 
its  proponents  Is  not  peaceful,  to  say  the  least 

I  would  not  caO  this  legislation  fascism— since  for  me  to 
use  tarns  like  that  would  be  for  me  to  commit  the  same 
oH^CBse  as  those  irtio  loudly  speak  <rf  "communism  and 
paet^oB.**  But  using  pressure  and  bandying  about  ugly 
words  is  the  oppostte  of  thinking,  and  the  opposite  of  tn- 
tdUgent  parliamentazy  government 


orvosmoar  am 

That  disposes  of  the  two  matters  which  apply  in  general 
to  an  legisliUlon.  I  am  hoping  that  this  legislation,  as  well 
as  any  other,  can  be  i4)proached  calmly.  I  hope  that  men 
irtu»  serve  on  all  committees  and  who  differ  with  their  chair- 
man will  do  so  opoQly.  and  not  refrain  from  (^position  be- 
cause of  their  affection  for  the  chairman. 

I  actuary  know  of  instances  where  minority  members  have 
not  opposed  certain  legislation  merely  because  it  was  proposed 
hf  tho  "chairman."    I  think  that  men  on  committees  can 


have  mutual  respect  for  each  other  and  at  the  same  time 
oppose  each  other.  That  is  the  essence  of  paiiiamoitary 
government. 

MABIS  TBT  CATBOUC  PKXBST  NOW  FOB  "PACmSac"  BACK  IN  193 1 

Speaking  of  the  general  idea  of  a  draft,  I  am  thinking  of 
a  Nazi  trial  which  has  been  going  on  in  Germany  fin:  a  long 
time. 

An  excerpt  from  a  dispatch  to  the  New  Yoi^  Times  dated 
April  13, 1937,  says  as  follows: 

MAS!  JtTDCK  SCOLDS  PBIEST  AS  PACIPIST — ^"WHAT  BUS  UMIVBBSAL  XILI- 
TABT  SSKVICB  TO  DO  WITH  BEU<nON7"  HB  ASKS  PATHI8  BOSSAINT — 
TBZAL  DBACS  INTO  SECOND  WEEK — SECKET  POLIOS  APPBAB  IN  BBBLUf 
CHTTKCHES  AND  SEEEB  BILLS  CRTTICIZINO  THB  ELECTION 

Beblin,  April  la. — ^The  propaganda  trial  of  seven  CKtholics  be- 
fore the  people's  court  opened  a  new  week  today  with  the  presid- 
ing Judge  still  employing  every  opportunity  to  heckle  the  defend- 
ants and  laud  the  National  Socialist  point  of  view. 

Judge  Engerta  has  now  taken  to  pounding  the  bench  with  his 
fist,  and  the  higtx  point  of  today's  proceedings  was  his  bitter  repri- 
mand to  Rev.  Joseph  Bossalnt  for  his  pacifist  activities  in  1931 
and  1982. 

Tou  Will  note  above  that  this  Catholic  priest  is  being 
tried  for  "pacifist"  activities  in  1931  and  1932,  before  the 
Nazis  were  even  in  power!  lliat  a  man  should  be  dragged 
out  and  tried  for  something  that  he  did  long  before  a  govern- 
ment was  even  established  Is  shocking  to  any  person  who 
believes  in  civilized  government. 

The  story  is  very  long  and  I  shall  not  quote  it  all.  It  is 
interesting  to  see,  however,  that  a  leading  German  paper,  the 
Angriff,  said  on  April  12: 

lite  Roesalnt  case  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  unique.  It  Is  gen- 
erally difficult  to  discover  the  Intrigues  of  Catholic  priests.  That 
which  has  been  made  public  is  probably  a  very  smaU  part  of 
what  has  really  happened. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  religious  persecution  of  the 
military  class  against  the  religious  class. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suspect  the  patriotism  of  priests, 
preachers,  or  rabbis  in  any  countiy.  Because,  no  doubt, 
this  priest  had  many  years  before  advocated  peace,  he  is 
being  persecuted  these  many  years  later. 

biblb  besxarch  sect  pebsecoted 

The  following  is  a  short  story  of  police  persecution  of 
religious  elements: 

ASK  PBISON  rOR    29   IN   PBANKPOBT 

Pbankpobt  on  THB  MAIN.  Gerbcant,  April  13. — After  a  trial  last- 
ing several  weeks  the  prosecution  today  asked  4-month  to  S-year 
sentences  for  29  members  of  the  Bible  Research  Sect,  forbidden 
in  1933. 

It  was  explained  people  who  were  connected  with  Bible 
activities  were  really  "Pacifists  and  Communists."  It  seems 
the  military  craze  in  Germany  Is  going  to  every  extreme. 

Let  us  not  get  started  in  this  country  with  any  military 
craze.    We  already  have  military  preparedness. 

AMBBICAN  LEGION  WANTS  TO  TAKE  PBOFITS  OUT  OT  WAB — BO  DOBS 

BVBBTBOOT  ELSE 

Concerning  the  attitude  of  the  American  Legion  on  this 
legislation,  I  have  this  general  idea:  The  Legion,  like  any 
other  honest  organization,  wants  to  take  the  profits  out  of 
war.  However,  in  writing  legislation  of  this  kind  it  is  very 
difficult  to  write  legislation  which  has  an  exact  result  It  is 
like  neutrality  legislation. 

In  other  words,  I  perfectly  und^^tand  the  objectives  of 
the  Legion.  Whether  this  bill  will  have  the  desired  results, 
I  seriously  doubt.  At  least  one  Legim  post  does  not  t^^^k  so, 
and  they  have  made  a  study  of  the  Ull. 

They  report  as  follows: 

BBPOBT  OP  WZLLABD  8TBAXCBT  POST 

Apbil  9.  1937. 
This  post  has  given  careful  and  extended  consideration  to  the 
Sheppard-Hill  bill  and  to  the  23-page  pamphlet  Issued  by  national 
headquarters  in  support  of  it.     We  share  most  earnestly  In  the 
desire  to  promote  peace  and  strengthen  the  national  defense  by 
the  establishment  of  universal  service  In  time  of  war  and  by  tak- 
ing the  profits  out  of  war;  but  we  are  convinced  that  the  proposed 
measure  does  not  accomplish  these  objects,  and  we  sincerely  believe 
that  the  American  Legion  has  been  misled  Into  supporting  it. 
In  the  pamplilet  referred  to  the  advantage  claimed  for  the  bill  is: 
"That  in  time  of  war  there  shall  be  equal  service  for  all — ^that 
dollars  and  materials  and  every  resource  must  fight  on  the  ssldm 
basis  with  the  soldiers  in  the  trenches  and  the  sailorB  on  the 
ugh 
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The  pamphlet  refers  to  the  millionaires  created  by  the  World 
War  and  the  profiteers  who  entered  the  "luxury  classes";  it  points 
out  that  while  the  boj's  were  dying  at  the  front  "the  man  who 
stayed  home  to  work  in  the  factory,  separated  by  the  breadth  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  the  nearest  enemy  machine  g\in,  made 
more  in  1  hour  than  the  man  at  the  front  received  per  day."  To 
avoid  recurrence  of  this  condition  a  plan  is  urged  whereby  "the 
President  would  be  authorized  to  bring  into  the  service  of  the 
country,  In  time  of  war,  capital,  indust^,  resources,  servioee,  and 
manpower,  with  special  privileges  or  profit  for  none." 

AlCEBICAN  LECrON  PROPOSALS A  SXTMMABT 

To  summarize,  the  proposals  announced  In  the  Zjegion  pamphlet 
are: 

1.  That  m  time  of  war  Industrial  manpower  shall  serve  <m  the 
same  basis  as  military  manpower. 

2.  That  in  time  of  war  industry  shall  be  drafted  Into  the  service 
of  the  coimtry  on  the  same  basis  as  manpower. 

3.  Iliat  service  of  the  country  in  time  of  war  shall  not  yield  a 
profit  to  anyone — that  the  profit  shall  be  taken  out  of  war. 

GENERAL  OBJECTIONS  TO  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

We  do  not  find  that  the  provisions  of  the  Sheppard-Hill  bUl 
encompass  these  propomalB. 

First  objection — Labor  provisions  not  dear 

No  provision  of  the  proposed  act  authorizes  the  President  to 
draft  industrial  manpower  except  those  engaged  in  "management 
or  control",  and  these  "into  the  service  of  the  Government  as 
civilians."  On  the  contrail,  as  the  Legion  pamphlet  points  out. 
the  bill  does  not  provide  ior  the  conscription  of  labor.  Still,  the 
President  \&  given  the  power  to  fix  "compensation",  which  may 
very  well  mean  the  wagea  of  labor. 

Is  the  laboring  man  in  VTartime  to  be  put  to  work  as  a  Oovem- 
ment  employee,  for  his  keep  and  a  soldier's  pay?  If  he  Ls  not.  the 
inequality  so  dramatically  denovmced  by  the  Legion  will  persist; 
if  he  is,  the  provision  to  that  effect  should  be  clear  and  unequivocaL 
Second  ob/ection — Conscription,  commandeering  of  industry,  not 

set  up 

The  control  over  industry  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  President 
is  regulatory  only.  He  may  fix  prices;  he  may  grant  licenses  and 
fix  the  conditions  under  which  industry  sliall  operate.  But  if 
industry  Is  not  satisfied  with  the  conditions  Imposed,  it  need  not 
operate.  Experience  in  the  World  War  showed  that  where  pro- 
ducers were  dissatisfied  with  the  prices  fixed  by  the  Government 
for  the  purchase  of  war  materials,  they  simply  refiised  to  produce 
or  sell;  in  the  end,  they  got  the  prices  they  wanted  and  reaped 
huge  profits. 

The  only  con^jlete  corrective  to  this  condition  is  to  provide  for 
the  actual  commandeering  of  plant,  resources,  and  capital — to 
draft  Industry  into  the  service  of  the  country. 

The  Sheppard-Hill  bill  makes  no  such  provision. 

Third  objection — Taz  features  not  satisfactory 

The  way  to  take  the  profits  out  at  war  is  to  prohibit  profits 
from  war  enterprises.  Under  the  Sheppard-Hill  bill  an  industrial- 
ist is  allowed  a  profit  during  "the  period  of  the  emergency"  to  the 
extent  of  his  "previous  3-year  average"  plus  6  percent.  But  the 
rank-and-file  citizen,  drafted  into  Army  service,  is  afforded  no 
such  similar  security. 

We  do  not  understand  this  tender  solicitude  to  protect  the  earn- 
ing power  of  the  industrialist  while  the  doughboy  Is  guaranteed 
merely  the  hazards  of  war,  "corned  willy"  and  a  dollar  a  day.  In 
addition,  it  leaves  a  wide-open  loophole  for  profits  in  the  form  of 
"capital  expenditures  for  war  purposes."  Under  the  proposed 
measure  neither  Du  Pont  nor  Bethlehem  Steel  would  have  paid  a 
cent  of  taxes  up<m  all  of  their  enormous  prc^ts  for  1917  and  1918. 

Mr.  Speaker,  concerning  the  third  objecticm,  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee  is  attempting  as  far  as  possible  to  have 
a  tax  provision  which  will  be  effective  and  satisfactory.  I 
hope  that  there  will  be  success  in  obtaining  such  a  provi- 
sion. I  am  afraid,  however,  that  it  will  not  be  successful 
because  apparently  i»  will  not  be  definite  enough. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  principle  in  all  war  legislation  which 
I  think  should  be  considered.  Taxes  mean  nothing  to  a 
dead  man.  Take  a  man's  life,  and  there  is  no  compensation 
that  you  can  give  him  or  his  family.  For  that  reason,  unless 
we  adopt  the  most  comprehensive  taxes  and  conscriptive 
policies  in  reference  to  property,  any  legislation  enacted  now 
will  prove  a  failure. 

The  objections  of  the  Willard  Straight  Post,  American 
Legion,  continue: 

These  results  are  derived  from  no  other  source  than  a  carefxd 
and  impartial  reading  of  the  actual  provisions  of  the  Sheppard- 
Hill  bill.  The  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  the  headquarters 
pamphlet,  while  it  fairly  presents  the  admirable  and  highly  com- 
m«idable  attitude  of  the  American  Legioti  toward  universal  scrrloe. 
It  endows  the  provisions  of  the  law  with  more  slgnlflcaDce  than 
they  deserve. 

We  do  not  overlook  the  possibility  that  we  may  have  miscon- 
strued this  bill;  we  do  not  claim  to  be  infallible.  It  is  all  the 
more  Important,  then,  that  a  measure  of  each  tremendous  sig- 
nificance be  so  clearly  drawn  and  so  unequivocal  In  its  Implica- 
tions that  it  will  be  impossible  of  mlemmstumlton. 


I  There  are  other  questions  in  connection  with  thto  bin  whldb 
I  require  fvirther  consideration.  There  is.  for  instance,  the  serloua 
'  question  as  to  whether  it  is  advisable  to  put  into  the  hBTyls  of 
I  the  President  the  power  to  mobilize  the  entire  country  upon  the 
I  occasion  of  even  the  smallest  war.  which  mlfi^t  posrtbly  be  used 
I   as  a  pretext  for  the  establishment  of  a  military  dictatorship. 

Por  the  moment,  however,  the  important  thing  Is  that  the 
American  Legion  should  not  delude  Itself  into  supporting  a 
measure  which  fails  to  accconplish  the  objects  It  ao  earnestly 
desires  to  forward  and  which,  on  the  contrary,  may  astabUah 
principles  which  would  prove  a  serious  detriment  to  a  reallstio 
program  of  universal  service  in  time  of  war.  We  most  strongly 
and  earnestly  urge  that  the  pamphlet  issued  by  n^^nw]  head- 
quarters be  withdrawn  from  circiilation,  and  that  the  national 
organization  of  the  American  Legion  withdraw  Its  suppart  from 
the  Sheppard-Hill  bill. 

In  view  of  the  current  consideration  of  this  bW  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  there 
is  no  time  to  forward  this  communication  thKHigh  regular  chan- 
nels. We  are.  however,  sending  a  copy  to  oiur  county  commander 
for  transmission  in  the  usual  manner. 
Respectfully  and  sincerely, 

WiLLAXB  Stbaxcht  Poot  No.  842. 
By  Ctbcs  LxRot  Baldbedcb. 

Commander. 

NBCESSABTV     nUBNBLT     NEIQHBOKS      NORTH     AND     SOUTH;      PBIBNDLT 
OCEANS    BAST    AND    WBBT 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  the  real  necessity  of  this  legisla- 
tion? We  have  a  good  Army,  a  good  Navy,  a  good  i^ny«nf> 
Corps.  We  are  much  more  fortunately  situated  than  any 
country  in  Europe.  In  Europe  the  people  are  tense  and 
everyone  seems  to  be  preparing  for  war.  A  war  Is  in  prog- 
ress at  this  time. 

With  our  Army  and  Navy  and  with  huge  amounts  being 
spent  on  national  defense,  we  have  a  friendly  neighbor  to 
the  north,  a  friendly  nei^bor  to  the  south,  and  friendly 
oceans  to  the  east  and  west  of  us.  That  we  are  likely  to  be 
attacked,  in  view  of  ou^  geographical  position  and  national 
defense,  seems  out  of  the  question. 

There  is  also  another  objection  to  this  bill  which  I  thin\  is 
quite  valid.  Why  should  we  enact  legislation  now.  which  can 
be  repealed  in  10  minutes? 

DO  WX  WANT  A   DRAPT  BILL   IN   PXACETZMX} 

The  effect  is  to  give  the  impression  of  passing  a  draft  bill 
in  peacetime  and  in  which  we  attempt  to  regidate  what 
Congress  and  the  President  will  do  in  the  future.  It  has 
somewhat  the  attitude  of  setting  up  a  dictatorship  in  ad- 
vance. 

Why  should  we  enact  legislation  for  other  Congresses  in 
the  future?  Is  it  effective  or  is  it  good?  These  are  ques- 
tions which  we  must  answer. 

OOWS.    LANS   PAD   PCS — BXTT    NOT    LIPB 

It  is  a  fine  principle  of  oiu-  Oovemment  that  a  man  should 
be  reimbursed  for  what  be  has  lost.  If  a  man  loses  a  cow. 
a  piece  of  land,  or  other  property  by  virtue  of  the  fault  of 
the  Government,  he  gets  the  money  back,  or  its  equivalent 
But  if  a  man  is  drafted  into  an  army  to  be  killed,  and  bo 
loses  his  life,  he  cannot  be  given  any  equivalent,  noiucan  he 
be  paid.  When  he  gets  kUled  he  is  dead.  The  Oc^vemment 
cannot  bring  him  back  to  life  again. 

Tlieref ore,  I  have  always  thought  that  in  warfaca.  life  Is 
so  cheap  that  nothing  can  be  made  to  compensate  for  tt. 
We  are  an  wining  to  fight  a  war  of  defense. 

We  are  aU  willing,  if  we  really  have  the  opportunity,  to 
fight  for  liberty.  But  the  opportunity  to  fight  for  liberty 
does  not  come  often.  The  last  time,  it  seems  to  me,  was  In 
1776.  The  attitude  of  establishing  the  draft  principle  In 
time  of  peace  and  of  engendering  the  military  idea  Is  bml 

I  have  talked  to  various  friends  of  mine  on  the  «wwmi^^y 
One  of  them  said  that  the  reason  that  he  was  in  favor  of 
this  bin  was  to  make  it  sure  that  we  wiU  have  peace.  He 
believes  that  by  adopting  this  bill  that  it  would  Insure  peace. 
He  may  be  right.  But  I  do  not  believe  ttiat  it  will.  I  very 
much  fear  that  it  wiU  have  the  opposite  effect. 

DOES  THE  BILL  ACCOMPLISH  THE  PXIMPOHEB  SET  OUT?      NOt 

Let  us  analy^  this  biU.   The  preamble  Ls  as  follows: 

To  prevent  profiteering  tn  time  ot  war  and  to  equaUa*  the 
burdens  of  war  aad  thus  provide  for  the  nmtttwtmt 
prom<^e  peace. 

Does  it  prevent  profiteering  in  time  of  war?    Md. 
Does  it  equaHw  the  hnrrtpna  of  war?    No. 
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Does  it  provide  for  ttkt  national  defense?  Tliat  is  already 
provided  for. 

Does  it  promote  peace?    No. 

Either  let  us  have  effective  and  drastic  legislation,  assuring 
our  war  mongers  that  tbey  will  be  destroyed,  with  further 
provisions,  fair  to  all  honest  men.  or  let  us  rely  on  our  pres- 
ent National  Defense  Act,  and  our  Army.  Navy,  and  Marine 
Corps.  Do  we  really  need  this  legislation?  Is  the  legislation 
what  It  claims  to  be? 


Oaths  of  Office  of  the  President  and  Members  of  the 

House 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GUY  L.  MOSER 

or  PENMSTLYANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  21, 1937 


LRTER8  PROM  S.  R.  IfoGOWAN  AMD  HUGH  RUSSELL 
PRASBR.  AHD  RSPLZS8  TUSHRO 


Mr.  MOSER  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Bacou  I  include  the 
following  letters: 

lEtnyon  OoUage.    DcfMrtment  of  history  and  poUtlcal  science: 

Raymond  D.  CabaU.  William  F.  Pierce.  Clarence  P.  Gould.  Stuart 

R.  McGowan] 

GAMBny,  Ohio,  March  22,  1937. 
Tbe  Honorable  Oxrr  L.  Mosaa. 

Wmahington,  D.  C. 

Dbab  Mb.  Moeo:  I  have  Just  read  with  the  greatest  Interest 
your  acknowledgment  and  reply  to  a  letter  sent  you  from  one 
Professor  Dyer,  of  Vanderbllt,  in  the  Oohobbsional  Racoao  for 
March  19.  Allow  me  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanlrtng  you  for 
your  stand.  While  I  beUere  that  you  were  a  bit  harsh  in  your 
Judgments  at  those  "ensconced  *  *  *  in  smug  complacency  on 
the  faculty",  I  quite  agree  with  you  on  your  stand.  The  Four- 
teenth District  of  PennsylTanla  is  to  be  congratulated  in  having 
you  to  champion  the  cause  of  the  administration. 

All  college  professors  are  not  of  the  opinion  of  Professor  Dyer, 
and  I  assxire  you  that  many  of  us  are  with  you.  I  cannot  promlss 
you  a  vote  but  you  won  at  least  an  ardent  rooter.  I  shall  watch 
your  further  remarks  with  great  Interest. 

Sincerely  yours.  S.  R.  McOowam. 

WaaHmoiow.  D.  O,  Msrcft  24»  1937, 
Mr.  S.  R.  McGowAM. 
"    K*ny<m  Cottegt,  GanMer.  Ohio. 

Mt  Dbss  Mb.  MOGowax:  I  cannot  refrain  from  ezpreasing  my 
appreciation  of  your  kind  and  thoug^*^'^  letter  of  the  23d  instant 
y)tpr»««ing  approval  of  my  action  in  giving  expression  to  my  tnie 
opinion  of  the  eontonptllde  manner  in  which  Professor  Dyer,  of 
Vanderbllt  Unlvenlty.  undertook  to  assail  the  integrity  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

I  certainly  meant  no  offensa  to  tbe  profession.  None  other 
than  he.  so  far  as  I  know,  ever  accused  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  com- 
mitting perjury,  a  felony  worse  than  murder  in  his  prejudiced 
opinion,  as  violatoia  of  our  oath  at  olBoe. 

I  used  the  term  "ansoonced  as  you  are  in  smug  complacency  on 
Vbm  faculty  Ot  an  instituftlon  of  higher  education",  in  both  the 
first  paraon  sinfular  aad  UtvaQy  as  wen.  for  his  chair  of  economics 
has  been  aiKlowcd  for  hit  sola  bsaefU  for  life.  I  am  creditably 
mroriDed  the  rhf****"'  and  board  o(  tniatees  would  have  dis- 
pensed wtth  him  laoff  ago.  but  cannot  last  the  chair's  continued 
endowment  la  the  future  be  fotCetted. 

I  WM  rducfeani  to  liissil  ft  m  ttaa  Raooas  lest  X  be  regarded  as 
I  yielded  to  tba  pacmaataD  o(  etrtatas,  and  my  actum  is  ac- 


I  appndata  It  very  giiatly.  coming  from  an  educator 
Ilka  younelf.  Far  tba  good  cC  aducmtlon.  we  needs  must  deal 
taaiably  with  bajtmetots  whoa*  pnjudlees  warp  and  twist  their 

Tery  tnal^  yours.  Our  L.  Moan,  M.  C. 

f  Joaeph  W.  BymSk  Jr.,  attariMy  at  law.  IfoahvUla.  Tsnn.] 

Afbii.  UST. 
Out  L.  IMaam, 
MembtT  o/  CoHfrrass,  ITaaMiiften.  D.  G. 

~  loaaa:  X  bava  bean  reading  la  tbe  ^*""o^y 
latrty  your  reply  to  ITofsaser  I>yer.  of  Haabvllle.    Pleaae  be  assured 
Uiat  riufMsoi  X>yar  does  not  isiiiaasnt  tba  aantiment  of  this  district 
by  tiss  reeeat  poO.   For  your  infonnatifin.  VtaU 
on  tba  pay  mU  oC  tba 


for  some  time,  and  therefore  can  be  regarded  as  any  other  paid 
lobbyist.  Professor  Dyer  coiUd  not  get  a  dozen  votes  in  this  district 
for  any  office. 

Tours  very  truly,  (Signed)     Joseph  W.  Btbns.  Jr. 

[The  Andrew  Jackson  Society  of  Tennessee  (cut  of  Jackson). 
Sterick  Building.  Memphis.  1973  Poplar  Botilevard.  Claude 
Bowers,  honorary  president;  Hugh  Russell  Praser,  president; 
Ccardell  Hull,  honorary  vice  president;  Andrew  Jackson  Donel- 
son.  vice  president,  C.  Rudolph  Johnson,  secretary;  Joton 
Oalella.  treasurer.  Directors:  The  Honorable  John  D.  Martin, 
Col.  William  J.  Bacon.  Prof.  Dan  Roblson.  A.  D.  Waldauer.  Allan 
Tate.  Joseph  Trlnner,  Judge  E.  Bunyan  Carter.  John  Jackson 
Valentine,  Hon.  Walter  Chandler,  M.  C] 

Congressman  Gxrr  L.  Mossa, 

Hoiue  OiTIce  Building,  Washington.  D.  O. 

IteAB  CoNCHxssMAM  Moscs:  I  think  if  Andrew  Jackson  were  liv- 
ing, he  would  thank  you  for  your  brilliant  reply  to  the  insulting 
letter  written  you.  and  other  Members  of  Congress,  by  Prof.  Gus 
Dyer,  of  Vanderbllt  University,  Nashville. 

Certainly,  even  the  slightest  knowledge  of  Jackson's  career  would 
disclose  that  Old  Hickory  was  always  on  the  side  of  the  exploited 
against  tbe  exploiters,  of  the  humble  against  the  arrogant,  and  of 
the  imderprivileged  against  the  privileged.  Any  other  Inferenoa 
libels  him. 

Our  friend  and  board  director.  Waltxb  CRANDUEa,  Representative 
from  this  district,  will  tell  you  how  deeply  we  appreciate  your 
letter.  Tbe  humiliation  we  feel  that  such  propaganda  should 
emanate  from  NashvlUe.  within  a  few  miles  of  Jackson's  beloved 
Hermitage,  you  can  readily  understand. 

The  Governor  of  your  great  State,  the  Honorable  George  H. 
Earle,  is  honorary  vice  president  of  this  society,  and  a  friend  of 
our  objectives,  and  you  have  honored  all  of  us  by  your  splendid 
and  straightforward  reply  to  a  vicious  and  sinister  form  of 
propaganda. 

Gratefully  yours.  Hitch  Rnsszu.  Fsasb^ 

President,  the  Andrew  Jackson  Society  of  Tenrtessea. 

WASHiNaTON.  D.  C  ilprti  20,  1937. 
Hugh  Russbll  FiAssa,  Esq., 

President,  Andrew  Jackson  Society  of  Tennessee, 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Dbab  Ma.  PBAsaa:  I  wish  to  acknowledge  your  undated  letter, 
postmarked  at  Memphis.  Tenn.,  AprU  18,  11  p.  m..  1937.  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  letter  addressed  and  mailed  by  me  to  one  Prof.  Gus  W. 
Dyer.  Vanderbllt  University.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

I  am  humbled  at  the  generosity  of  the  acclaim  you  accord  m« 
for  doing  exactly  what  I  conceived  it  my  duty  to  do,  viz,  defend 
the  honor  and  Integrity  of  tbe  legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  against  the  mallcioiis  and 
sinister  attack  of  a  babbling  professor  exhibiting  abundant  proof 
of  a  warped  and  twisted  Judgment. 

From  my  earliest  youth  Andrew  Jackson  was  one  of  my  heroes. 
Since  attaining  manhood  I  have  had  no  hesitancy  to  ever  place  him 
among  the  noble  statesmen  of  my  beloved  coiintry,  with  Washing- 
ton. Jefferson,  and  Lincoln.  In  the  administration  of  his  duties 
as  Chief  Executive  Andrew  Jackson  stands  as  my  idol,  approached 
only  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  for  outstanding  courage,  and  backbone 
for  wishbone.  That  in  the  liberality  of  your  acclaim  you  Iwlieve 
if  Jackson  were  living  he  would  thank  me,  is  what  hiunbles  me. 
I  am  sure  that  I  do  not  deserve  it.  but  confess  I  am  human  enotigh 
to  like  the  appeal  of  yoiir  thought  of  it. 

I  sought  no  publicity.  I  did  only  what  I  conceived  a  duty  to 
my  associates  in  Congress  and  the  President,  viz,  defend  them 
against  a  sinister  and  unwarranted  attack,  in  which  as  an  inter- 
ested party  I  shared.  That  what  I  have  done  is  approved  to  the 
extent  of  your  acclaim,  commands  an  expression  of  my  gratefid 
appreciation. 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours,  Gut  L.  Moskb.  M.  O. 


Statements  Regarding  the  Administration  in 

Puerto  Rico 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SANTIAGO  IGLESIAS 

BESIDENT  COMMISSIONER  FROM  PUERTO  RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  AprU  21, 1937 


RBOLDTION  of  the  BOARD  OF  TttUSTSISS  OF  THS  UNIVKR- 

srrr  of  pubrto  rico,  and  statement  bt  hon.  migusl 
A.  garcIa  m^ndez,  speaker  of  the  house  of  rbfrb- 

SKNTAITVES  OF  PUERTO  RICO 


Mr.  lOLESIAS.    Bfr.  Speaker,  with  permission  granted  me 
by  the  House  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tbe  Rkcou>,  I  Include 
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•  resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  University  of  Puerto  lUco,  expressing,  without  reserva- 
tion, their  complete  confidence  and  trust  in  Gov.  Bian*^" 
Winship.  and  also  a  statement  issued  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Puerto  Rico.  Hon.  Miguel  A. 
Garcia  M^ndez.  which  has  received  the  approval  of  thou- 
sands of  citisens,  many  institutions,  and  municipalities  of  the 
island. 
The  resolution  and  statement  are  as  fc^ows: 

( Government  of  Puerto  Rico,  UnlTerslty  of  Puerto  Rico  boatd  of 
trustees.  Rio  Piedras,  P.  R.] 

naOLOTKHff 

"Whereas  the  Bbnorable  Blanton  Wlnshlp.  during  his  stay  in 
Puerto  Rico,  has  conducted  himself  as  an  honest  and  equitable 
ruler,  showing  In  high  relief  his  devoUon  to  duty,  obeitfuooe  to 
law,  and  a  high  spirit  of  Justice; 

"Whereas  all  persons  who  hare  had  the  opportunity  of  getting 
in  touch  with  Governor  Winship  have  been  able  to  appreciate 
his  enviable  personal  gifts,  his  probity,  his  exquisite  gentleman- 
liness,  and  his  rectitude  of  intentions,  which  quaUtles  exalt  his 
personality  as  an  honest  public  official  and  exemplary  dtleen; 

"Whereas  the  society  of  Puerto  Rico,  peaceful  and  temperate 
by  tradition.  Is  passing  since  some  time  ago  throu^  a  period  of 
continued  alarms,  uneasiness,  and  anxieties,  provoked  by  deplor- 
able happenings  which  have  culminated  in  losses  of  life,  trans- 
gressions, menaces,  riots,  placing  of  ei^loslve  bombs,  and  other 
acts  of  violence  of  overt  tmlawfulness; 

"Whereas  under  the  institutions  in  foroe  In  Puerto  Rico  all 
Ideas  may  be  expressed  and  all  Ideals  may  be  upheld  within  the 
limits  of  the  law.  it  being  highly  reproachable  that  violence  be 
resorted  to  when  an  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  public  conscience 
by  means  of  peaceful  propaganda  and  persuasion; 

"Whereas  the  tranquillity  and  welfare  of  Puerto  Rico  urge  that 
without  distinctions  nor  reservations  the  responsibUitles  of  such 
acts  be  fixed  and  established  ii^erever  they  may  be  found,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Insular  Executive  to  realise  all  possible  efforts 
within  law  to  restore  the  material  and  spiritual  peace  to  this  suf- 
fering Puerto  Rlean  society,  which  never  before  In  the  psst  wit- 
nessed such  events; 

"Whereas  every  citixen  who  Is  Interested  In  the  happlaess  and 
the  welfare  of  this  country  ought  to  be  equally  Interested  in  the 
keeping  up  of  order  and  in  stimulating  the  utterance  ot  a  strong 
public  (pinion  ot  decent  protest  sgainst  these  violatl<ms  at  law, 
demanding  its  enforcement  In  order  to  make  effective  tbe  mandates 
thereof  and  to  insure  the  establishment  of  peace; 

"Therefore  this  board  of  trustees  reserves  to  expteas  without  sny 
reservation  whatsoever  its  trust  and  confidence  in  Gov.  Blantam 
Winship  and  to  offer  him  its  most  decided  cooperation  In  his 
endeavors  to  restore  to  the  people  of  Puoto  Rico  its  tranquUIlty 
lost,  guaranteeing  to  every  citlsen  the  exercise  at  his  rights  but 
demanding  at  the  same  time  the  fulfillment  at  these  two  great 
duties — obedience  to  law  and  respect  to  the  r%hts  at  others.** 

X  do  hereby  certify  that  the  preceding  is  a  tme  and  faithful  copy 
of  a  resolutloa  unanimously  carried  by  tbe  Board  of  Trustaee  of  the 
University  of  Puerto  Rloo  on  motion  of  the  Honorable  Judge  FUix 
Ctedova  D&vila,  a  member  of  this  governing  board,  at  tts  i?trtal 
meeting  hdd  on  AprU  10.  1937. 

Samno.  Msmt  a. 
Secretary,  Board  of  Trustees,  Vniverstty  of  Puerto  Bieo. 


iMviTBs  TRx  ursTinrnoNS  or  thx  ooowimt  to  Dnmra 

THKXB  ATTITXniB  IN  SBCAU  TO  TBS  POSITION   Or  THE  OOVBUnoarr 
.m   PXTXBTO  IICO 

Hon.  Miguel  A.  Oarda  Mtode^  speaker  of  the  house  of  rei»«- 
■entatlves.  authnrlaes  the  following  statement: 

"It  is  a  reason  for  tbe  greatest  satisfaction  to  see  tbe  eloquent 
manner  In  which  all  the  towna  of  the  island  are  resp<i»dlng  to 
tlie  appeal  X  pormlttad  myself  to  make  last  Saturday  to  the  men 
and  women  of  Puerto  Rleo  who  are  not  dltpoaed  to  gtvs  tbelr 
passive  ooDMsit,  through  InertU  more  than  for  any  other  reason . 
to  having  the  public  opinion  of  the  country  misled  or  to  giving, 
outside  of  the  country,  a  prejudicially  erromeoua  imprsanlnii  In 
regard  to  what  w«  think  ana  feel  hoe.  Many  '«^^^^Tn^\j)£  leaden 
of  the  various  towns  of  the  Island — men  of  preaUga  la  ttw  com- 
munity, who  enjoy  the  re^wct  of  their  fellow  <H«TmT  on  aoooont 
of  their  public  acts  and  their  axemplary  prtvata  Uvea— Imm*  onoe 
mere  reafflrmad  tbalr  old  Ideal  of  pernamsnt  union  with  the 
people  of  the  United  Statea  on  the  basis  of  aquaUty  in  the  rlghu 
and  obligatlona  of  dtlaenshlp.  X  thsnk  than  all  for  tbe  gallant 
manner  in  whlcb.  without  delay,  they  have  answered  my  caU. 

"But.  on  tbe  other  hand,  although  thU  could  be  attributed  to 
the  teet  that  some  of  the  paragn^tha  of  my  previous  statsmcat. 
as  X  realiae  now  that  X  reread  them,  did  not  expcaai  as  dearly  as 
they  abould  the  thought  that  inspired  them,  it  Is  atao  true  that 
men  and  insOtutiotis  outalde  of  politics,  vriio,  X  thought,  would 
be  the  first  to  stafte  their  pointo  of  view  fulfilling  their  dvle  duty 
of  helping  to  clear  up  any  hazy  dtuatloa  that  might  mean  a 
menace  to  the  dearest  Interests  of  their  people,  retrained  from 
answering. 

"My  call  was  not  scdely  and  exduslvely  to  provoke  a  reaffirma- 
tion of  our  faith  in  the  ideal  of  permanent  connectkm  with  the 
United  SUtes.  but  It  also  tried  to  be  an  exhortation  to  aU  those 
who,  without  sharing  such  ideal,  believe  that  the  final  destiny 


of  Puerto  Rioo  must  be  worked  out  la  tattmate  oompanetmtkm 
and  hamumy  with  the  American  people,  to  state  publicly  and 
without  evasions  of  any  klad  their  repudiation  of  means  other 
than  those  of  love  and  persuasion,  in  propaganda  for  separatist 
ideas. 

"We  have,  la  Puerto  Rloo,  a  government  of  order,  of  ren)ect. 
and  of  peace  in  harmony  with  the  desire  for  peace,  for  reepact, 
and  for  order  which  every  cultured  pec^e  dnnands:  but  now. 
in  some  sectors,  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  give  tte  Impiesdon 
that  that  Is  not  what  the  people  desire,  but  that  wbat  they  do 
wish  for  are  the  drastic  measures  of  Inflamed  strife  and  the  oon- 
temptuooa  chaUcnging  of  law,  and  it  Is  for  the  people  to  sUte 
dearly  if  t2iey  are  tor  the  principles  of  a  stable  government  or 
against  that  government;  If  they  staad  for  order,  for  peace,  and 
for  the  ideal  of  confraternity,  or  are  in  favor  of  a  constant, 
chaouc  upheaval,  charged  with  dread,  bathed  in  bmocent  blood, 
and  terribly  laden  with  the  greatest  eecmomic.  poUtieal.  and  sodal 
perils  to  aU  Xnierto  Rtcans  as  a  coUecUve  eatt^. 

"Leaving  aside  the  question  of  our  natural  longing  to  win  mora 
and  greater  liberties,  we  may  say  with  pride  that  there  Is  no 
peo|de  (m  earth,  not  even  In  England  ttselx  or  m  the  contlneatal 
United  States  itself,  where  Individual  liberty  la  more  rwpwted 
than  m  our  Island.  While  the  regime  to  aoeuaed  of  ewythiag 
bad  that  happens  In  Puerto  Rico,  all  the  imm^^ntf  benefits  that 
we  have  received  tmder  It  being  forgotten,  it  Is  the  undeniable 
truth  that  that  regime,  daily  quallfked  as  oppressive  and  tyrannical 
fay  Its  enwmlps,  is  the  one  that  is  protecting  with  Its  guaranty  of 
UI>erty  of  apeech.  the  right  to  censure  It  aad  to  attack  It  unjustly. 

"In  order  to  comprehend  the  greatness  of  that  Uberty,  It  to 
sufficient  to  consider  the  fact  that  no  goveinmsnt  In  the  world 
would  tolerate  having  the  Amerloan  flag  and  Amn»rtrmn  msttta- 
tloos  and  the  noble  spirit  that  directs  the  national  deetiny  from 
the  White  Bouse,  the  Bonorable  Franklin  D.  Rooaevtft.  offended 
and  calumniated  in  the  merciless  manner  in  which  it  to  being  con- 
stantly done  by  some  people  in  Puorto  Rico.  Par  much  lem  thaa 
that,  free  governments  of  powerful  nations  have  had  to  offer  hur- 
ried   


"And  the  same  thing  to  happening  to  the  administration  of  tb^ 
good  man  who  to  deeply  interested  In  our  welfare  and  happtneas.  a 
true  friend  on  whom  the  people  of  Puerto  Rloo  may  coimt  at  all 
times.  Governor  Wlnshlp,  whom  the  strangest  insanity  tries  to 
represent  as  a  kind  of  monster  before  minds  easy  to  deedve  t^ 
false  and  childish  imputations.  The  administration  of  Go^mor 
Wlnshlp.  with  hto  devotion  to  the  highest  interests  of  Puerto  Rico 
aad  hto  deep  respect  for  the  democratic  rights  that  we  eajoy.  to  a 
source  of  pride  to  our  island.  On  the  baato  of  my  personal,  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  Governor  Winship.  I  affirm  on  my  word  of 
honor  that  he  to  a  man  mterested  in  working,  with  the  devotion  of 
the  most  patriotic  of  Puerto  Rlcans.  for  the  haipplaess  and  aggran- 
dizement of  our  people;  that  the  accusations  of  Neronlan  cruelty 
that  have  been  publtobed  against  him  are  the  falsest  of  the  false; 
that  I,  as  a  Puerto  Rlcan  who  lovea  hto  coxintry  and  as  a  man  wlio 
loves  the  truth,  consider  mysdf  hoixired  to  be  called  hto  friend, 
as  any  impartial  Puerto  Rlcan  should  be;  aad  that  I  vaOatm 
hto  seroM.  fair.  oonstrucUve  acu  as  tbe  acts  of  a  geatlemanly. 
humane,  aad  useful  governor,  pledged  exduslvely  to  f ulflUlng  with 
pleasure  hto  duty  to  give  our  people  the  proq»ertty,  happlaess. 
peace,  and  order  that  It  needs  for  its  complete  development. 

"And  thto  being  the  true  situatlan.  and  it  atoo  beii^  the  truth 
that  an  attempt  to  being  made  by  mlnottty  groope  to  bhir  that 
dear  dtuatloa  to  such  an  extent  that  m  some  seetote  outsMe  of 
our  Island  a  mistaken  idea  has  been  formed,  and  catoequeatly 
our  toterests  as  a  people  are  beglaning  to  be  Impaired,  tibe  m^^mwtt 
has  come,  aa  I  said  m  my  farmer  statement,  for  all  institutlans  to 
deflae  their  posttlona  clearly  and  puA>licly.  coming  fortti  from  tlse 
oomfOrtable  shadoevs  to  whldi  their  Inertia  caczled  them  to  fulfill 
a  sacred  dvlc  duty  which  they  cannot  evade  without  beti«  traiton 
to  the  people  where  they  opnate  and  proqper. 

"Outstanding  leaders  of  the  Island  reqxmded  to  my  can;  but 
whatt  to  the  efrtalon  of  the  nun  and.  above  all,  of  the  tastttuttaiM 
that  are  still  aUentf  Hie  eommeadal.  banking,  labor.  Industrial, 
agrieultaral.  aad  all  those  other  nmii  ietlniM  that  are 
writing  and  engaging  in  discussions  in  the  press  in  Hsftoiw  of 
prtvate  laterest»— what  do  ttwy  thlak  bow  that  It  to  not  a 
of  private  tetermts  but  of  tlie  hlghsst  totsrssu  at  the  eooatry  m 
gmeral?  Are  they  In  favor  of  er  agalast  havlag  a  toisiimieiif  «f 
order,  of  respect,  aad  of  peace  la  Puerto  Bleo  that  werka,  ta  Inti- 
mate oompeaetratlon  vrlth  the  Amerlcaa  people,  toward  the 
solutieB  of  tts  deflaKe  political  status? 

"Or  do  they  praf  er  a  condlttoa  bcrdenag  on  anardiy  on 
of  the  eoBstant  oontenqrt  for  all  authority  and  oa  aeeoont  ef  the 
cnael  and  contiTiqal  Jeolng  at  the  flag  on  whleh  we  ast>lni  to  be 
zepreeeatsd  by  one  star  more  aad  against  the  lawa  under  whoae 
protecttun  they  develop  their  actlvltleeT  Or  to  It  that,  to  the  face 
of  tile  sttoatlan.  supercharged  with  poBtleal.  eeoaomle.  and  sodal 
dangers  that  those  small  groups  try  to  ereate  for  ttie  ooontzy  aad 
are  beglnnlag  to  ereate  for  the  country  the  sweet  comfort  of  In- 
difference would  be  preferable,  bestowing  smllee  en  both  sides 
while  secretly  mmplalTrtng  that  the  countty  to  belxw  swpt  along 
to  a  point  that  may  at  any  moment  meaa  ruin,  and  I 
and  hunger  for  an? 

*T  made  my  mjp^iteal,  aad  I  agate  make  tt  to  aB  _ 

who  understand  their  responsibility  to  their  diUdren  and  to  pos- 
terity. And  let  each  one  choose,  there  in  the  Innermost  recesses 
of  hto  consctenoe.  whether  he  should  qxak  frankly  or  should  dis- 
semble hto  thoughts,  for  in  due  time  htotory  will  pronounce  for 
everyone  its  unappealable  verdict." 


':,     . 
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Independence  of  the  Courts  and  the  Wagner  Act 

Decisions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDWARD  C.  EICHER 

OP  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  21. 1937 


jtprpwMi  BT  «>lf.  KDWARD  C.  IICHKB.  OF  IOWA.  AT   DB 
MODOES  ON  APRIL  19.  1937 


Mr.  EICHER.  Mc.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  attach  copy  of  my  address  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
on  April  19.  before  a  forum  on  court  reform  held  under  the 
qxmsorship  of  Labor's  Nonpartisan  League,  as  follows: 

TtM  qponsora  of  ibis  meeting  deaerve  great  credit  for  the  con- 
trlbutkm  it  is  lure  to  make  to  the  cauae  of  better  government. 
Without  the  backlog  of  an  Intelligent  and  Infcvmed  electorate. 
the  warming  fire  of  a  government  where^  the  people  actually 
rale  cannot  long  be  kept  burning.  That  Is  the  lesson  of  aU  hls- 
tcry^— ancient,  modem,  and  nirrent.  It  Is  fitting  also  that  here 
In  our  great  State  of  Iowa,  leading  as  it  does  all  the  other  States 
at  tbe  Union  In  the  percentage  of  literacy  among  its  population, 
there  should  be  conducted  one  of  the  picmeerlng  forums  for  the 
study  of  the  Important  public  question  that  Is  now  undergoing 
natkmal  debate. 

When  the  Invitation  came  to  me  to  address  this  meeting  at 
Dec  Moines  tonight.  It  was  suggested  that  I  follow  the  line  of 
baiAc  discussion  that  X  developed  In  my  speech  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Bepresentatlves  on  AprU  1.  However,  In  the  last 
sevsral  weeks  so  much  constitutional  history  has  been  made  by 
the  Supreme  Court  that  I  have  condiided  to  devote  my  time  on 
this  occasion  to  dissecting  the  bugaboo  of  threatened  destruction 
at  the  Supreme  Court's  Independence  that  opponents  of  Cotirt 
reform  are  now  parading  with  such  direful  foreboding  and  also 
to  imalyslng  the  bearing  of  the  Court's  latest  decisions  on  the 
President's  proposaL  If  any  of  my  listeners  should  desire  a  copy 
of  my  qiMeeh  In  the  Boose  on  April  1.  or  of  my  address  tills  eve- 
ning. I  shaU  be  happy  to  mall  It  upon  request  to  me  In  care 
of  the  Bouse  of  Representatives. 

It  Is  of  no  slight  significance  that  we  are  gathered  tonight  on 
the  anniversary  of  a  great  event  In  otir  Nation's  history.  The 
spontaneous  resistance  by  the  patriots  of  Lexington  and  Concord 
to  taxatloD  without  representation  flowed  fran  the  same  Instinc- 
tive yearning  for  self-gownment  as  hss  Inspired  the  present-day 
Nbenion  agalast  the  one  remaining  autocratic  and  undemocratic 
dement  In  our  govsmmental  structure. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  Nation  there  were  three  such  elements 
Assigned  to  check  our  functioning  as  a  purs  democracy — the 
•leetoral  ooU^e.  whose  members  theoretically  could  (diooae  a 
Tteslrtnnt  rsganUass  of  the  popular  vote;  the  Senate,  (diooen  by  the 
State  leglslaUirea;  and  the  Federal  JudliBtary  to  hold  oflloe  "during 
good  behavior.'*  As  to  the  electoral  ooOage.  the  people's  mandate 
la  the  chotea  of  a  President  has  by  usage  and  tradition,  under  our 
party  sfstsm.  baoomo  so  binding  and  conclusive  tliat  any  flouting 
of  the  popular  will  by  tlM  Presidential  doctors  la^  of  course,  f or- 
ovar  w««»»'«««»r«»«L»  By  constltutlanal  amendment  In  1918  the  elec- 
tion of  Members  of  the  DBltod  States  Senate  was  made  subject 
to  dferaet  vote  of  the  peopla.  Remaining,  therefore,  as  the  only 
part  of  our  conatltatlonaUy  authoriaed  govemmantal  machinery 
ttet  la  undenooratlo  In  its  tenure  and  authorltj  la  the  Judicial 

may  hold  ofltoe  (not  for  life)   but  diiring 


,  whidi  obvloualy  may  maaa  widely  differing  things 
to  dISsnat  Binds,  find  no  furtlisr  4t<*«i'**«"  in  the  ConstltutloB 
Whathar  tiM  Samate,  upon  wlMm  la  plaoad  the  duty  of  electlxig 
Jodfaa  bf  oonftmBatlon.  iaqiUadly  rcBMlna  the  unqilrs  over  thetr 
ooocttBuad  Igood  belMTior"  during  Ineumliency.  la  left  open  for 
Vaeulatlon.  but  so^  a  daduetlon  would  be  by  no  means  far- 
ietotaeC  It  would  aooord  with  the  nagUsh  practice  and  precedent. 
whldi  makaa  Juiliaa  ranovahla  bj  Pmrliamoit,  upon  address  to  the 
King,  without  oaoaa  TtTr*g***^  u  eennot  be  coaclualvely  asserted 
that  the  impaonlimant  yfornoa  is  the  esiduatveiy  intended  consti- 
ttttlonal  dieciE  upon  the  Judiciary,  for  it  la  expressly  limited  to 
brUNry,  and  othsr  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors'*,  and 
ir  that  oonduct  that  in  no  senaa  Involves  the  moral 


II  la _ 

turpitude   neoesaary  for  Impearhment.  might,  by  preponderant 
oplnioa,  taU  far  sliart  of  good  beliavlor. 
the  forsgolnf  confeaaadly  acadwnio  ofaaervatlons  only  as 

ij  Id  mf  ttiriif^'^n  of  the  point  which  in  recent  weeks 

bsen  leeelvhw  the  greatest  emphasis.  In  truth,  shout  the  only 
,  by  the  apponanta  of  the  PreaManfa  retirement  or  alterna- 


tive efllargrment  proposal  as  to  the  Supreme  Court,  namely,  that 
It  would  destroy  the  independence  of  the  judicial  department  and 
would  break  down  the  system  of  checks  and  balances  that  was 
Intended  by  the  founding  fathers. 

It  has  become  my  own  well -settled  conviction  that  the  Intended 
system  of  checks  and  balances  Is  now  broken  down  and  that  the 
responsibility  for  It  lies  squarely  at  the  door  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Itself.  Also,  that  avoidance  of  the  dangers  we  are  facing  as  a  self- 
governing  democracy  lies  Qot  In  the  necessity  for  preserving  the 
present  undue  Independence  of  the  judiciary,  but  In  destroying  Its 
supremacy  and  In  restoring  the  lost  Independence  of  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches  of  our  Government  to  the  degree 
that  will  reestablish  the  traditional  coordination  of  the  three  con- 
stitutional arms.  In  the  course  of  my  further  renmrks  I  hope  to 
make  clear  what  I  mean  by  these  assertions. 

The  stability  of  society  demands  the  maintenance  of  Judicial 
tribunals  that  command  the  virtually  unanimous  respect  of  Its 
citizens.  In  our  country  ths  courts  have  two  Jobs  to  perform. 
One  Is  to  administer  the  criminal  laws  and  to  settle  the  private 
controversies  of  our  citizens.  Unlike  England  and  most  other 
coiintrles.  our  own  courts  have  implied  from  our  written  Constitu- 
tion and  have  assumed  another  power  that  Is  more  than  judicial 
and  Is  In  fact  legislative,  namely,  the  i>ower  to  decide  that  statutes, 
both  of  the  State  legislatures  and  of  the  National  Congress,  are 
n\Ul  and  void. 

It  is  the  exercise  of  this  legislative  power  by  the  Sujjreme  Court 
to  the  unconstitutional  extent  of  setting  up  the  personal  views  of 
Its  members  as  to  the  economic  wisdom  of  laws  passed  by  the 
people's  elected  representatives  that  has  created  such  tremendous 
popular  dissatisfaction  with  the  workings  of  our  judicial  system. 

ft  is  naturally  difficult  for  the  average  citizen  to  understand 
the  difference  between  action  by  the  Supreme  Court  that  Is 
strictly  Judicial  and  Its  action  In  vetoing  legislation.  Out  of 
this  situation  arises  the  very  serious  danger  that  public  respect, 
for  not  alone  the  Supreme  Court,  but  for  all  our  courts,  will  become 
more  and  more  impMilred  as  to  all  their  functions. 

This  Is  why  I  say  that  the  safeguarding  of  that  public  confi- 
dence In  the  courts  that  Is  so  essential  for  the  perpetuatlcm  of  a 
stable  social  order  Is  peculiarly  an  obligation  upon  the  courts 
themselves.  They  cannot  meet  It  by  continuing  to  fly  In  the  face 
3f  preponderant  puUlc  opinion  with  decisions  that  apply  an  out- 
.-noded  politlcsd  and  social  philosophy  to  the  interpretation  of 
vague  phrases  of  the  Constitution  and  that  rest  their  denial  of 
Federal  and  State  legislative  power  upon  the  most  shadowy  sort 
of  Implied  limitations. 

That,  Indeed,  is  the  road  which  will  lead  to  the  loss  of  their 
independence,  lea  of  what  avail  Is  their  independence  If  they  fall 
Into  public  disrepute  and  lose  that  popular  confidence  and  re- 
spect that  is  their  only  sceptor.  Far  from  lowering  them.  then. 
In  the  people's  esteem,  the  President's  proposal,  when  It  becomes 
law,  will  restore  our  entire  Federal  judicial  system  to  a  higher 
plane  of  public  usefiUness  and  regard  than  It  has  enjoyed  since 
more  than  a  qiiarter  of  a  centiu7  ago  when  there  was  a  period 
of  serious  agitation  for  even  such  an  extreme  corrective  as  recall 
of  judicial  decisions. 

This  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  the  current  history  that 
the  Supreme  Court  Is  making  on  Capitol  Hill.  Before  taking  up 
the  legal  aspects  In  detail,  let  me  summarize  what  has  been 
happening. 

The  Supreme  Court  seems.  Itself,  to  have  fotind  the  answer  to 
the  slogan  former  President  Hoover  offered  the  country  about  2 
months  ago.  "Hands  off  the  Supreme  Court."  They  have  done  It 
by  the  simple  device  of  jumping  around  so  much  that  you  can!t 
even  put  your  finger  on  them,  let  alone  yoxir  hand.  Perhaps  the 
anti-New  Deal  cartoonists  who  have  been  lampooning  the  pros- 
pective new  appointees  as  puppets  unwittingly  sensed  the  need  to 
provide  congenial  company  for  the  incumbent  jimiping  jacks. 

Hie  Washlng^ton  State  minimum  wage  decision  3  weeks  ago,  not- 
withstanding its  narrow  margin  of  5  to  4,  Is  a  forthright  precedent 
for  the  guidance  of  the  bench  and  bar  of  the  cotmtry.  It  squarely 
and  manfuUy  overrules  the  Adkins  case  of  1923  and  ties  down 
Justice  Roberts  so  tightly  in  reversal  of  his  position  of  last  year  on 
the  question  of  State  power  within  the  due-process  clause  as  to 
make  It  reasonably  certain  that  there  can  be  no  honorable  retreat 
by  our  two  roving  Justices. 

Not  so,  however,  of  the  Wagner  Act  decision  in  the  steel-com- 
pany case  last  Monday  on  the  subject  of  Federal  power  imder  the 
Interstate-commerce  clause.  Justices  Hughes  and  Roberts  boOi 
concurred  with  the  majority  less  than  a  year  ago  In  the  Carter 
case  iirtilch  outlawed  the  labor  provisions  of  the  Ouffey  Coal  Act 
on  the  express  ground  that  employer  and  employee  relationships 
In  the  coal-mlnlng  lnd\istry  were  local.  The  record  in  that  case 
was  replete  with  evidence  of  stoppage  of  Intmtate  commeroe  in 
coal,  threatened  and  actual,  due  to  disturbances  In  those  relation- 
ships. And  yet  Jiistlces  Hughes  and  Roberts  attempt  now  to  dis- 
tinguish that  precedent  without  overruling  it  on  the  theory  that 
there  are  factors  in  the  manufacturing  industry  which  are  not 
present  in  the  coal-mlnlng  industry.  With  meticulous  care  they 
limit  the  scope  of  the  decision  in  the  steel  case  to  a  concession  of 
Federal  power  to  prescribe  machinery  for  collective  bargaining  for 
puxpoees  of  strike  prevention. 
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Thus  they  are  Inweptng  carefully  tucked  away  in  their  inalde 
po^fta  a  zetum-trlp  ticket  to  the  outlairtng  of  any  ytM___ 
xnterpoBltton  in  the  fleld  of  minimum  wages,  i^^mngw  hoon, 
cblld  labor,  or  even  aodal  aecurlty.  and  oertalnly  A.  A.  A.  A  work- 
able T.  V.  A.  and  an  adequate  flood-  and  eroslan-«ontraI  pcocram. 
of  course,  la  still  left  high  and  dry  on  the  doubtful  list. 

I.  tor  one.  ardently  wish  It  were  true  that  we  could  heneeforth 
eount  on  a  consistently  liberal  majority  on  our  Supreme  Court  aa 
preeently  constituted,  even  though  its  margin  of  safety  be  un- 
comfortably narrow.  But  a  sane  appraisal  of  actuaUtlaa  oompela 
the  conviction  that  the  battle  for  our  adminlstratlon'a  poUdee  la 
by  no  means  won — not  even  half  won.  Tlie  Lal>ar  Act  dftclslona 
merely  *lrt  the  zlm  of  our  nslimial  needs. 

All  citizens  who  sincerely  favor  the  policies  that  our  administra- 
tion is  pledged  to  make  effective  and  honestly  believe  that  they 
are  now  safdy  ooDatitotlonal  can  logically  no  longer  entertain 
any  conscientious  scruples  against  the  Court  proposal  by  reason 
of  any  fear  that  It  would  be  oonstrtied  as  an  attempt  to  pack  the 
Court  for  the  deliberate  purpose  of  Obtaining  dealred  decisions  in 
q>eciflc  eaaea.  It  ahoidd  be  easy  for  them  now  to  oome  along  with 
the  Preeldent  in  a  legUatlve  peogram  to  aecoo^tllsh  objectives 
that  long  ago  wees  utged  by  Cbimt  JueUoe  Taft,  by  GMef  Justice 
Bughes.  and  by  a  committee  of  the  now  horrified  American  Bar 
Association  Itself,  to  advanoe  tte  aitasittodly  laudable  end  of  ex- 
pediting the  administration  of  justice  and  of  keeping  our  Federal 
judiciary  in  tune  with  the  aspirations  of  the  generations  that  they 
are  called  upon  to  eerve. 

It  is  beeomlng  more  and  more  apparent  that  the  organlaed  law- 
yers of  the  country  had  better  stqp,  look,  and  listen  lest  thetr 
influence  upon  public  opinion  sink  to  the  saote  aberrttite  aero  Uiat 
'  Many  cf  our  metropolitan  newspapers  now  enjcry.  There  might 
Also  be  InctaidBd  In  this  eategory  a  lot  ef  newapepers,  eattooDlste. 
and  columniste  that  are  not  so  partloulazly  n»rtitf|nTlitBn 

But  I  am  tmable  to  share  any  such  eonfldenoe  that  our  polidea 
•re  now  seeure.  AeooMUngly,  the  nnnnsiiltj  for  making  them  so, 
to  my  mind,  remains  as  an  additional  oompellbig  etnslderatlon  In 
•npport  of  the  Preeldent^  pr^xieaL 

Let  me  urge,  therefore,  with  aO  the  emphasis  at  my  eommand 
that  neither  Membws  of  OoDgreea  nor  ttie  Araeriean  people  must 
let  themadves  be  turned  from  their  oouree  by  the  ahadowy  signs 
of  eanvezBkn  from  reaction  to  llberallam  that  have  emanated 
tram  one  or  two  human  minds  during  ttie  last  several  weeks.  The 
SQsplcton  stmply  wiU  not  down  that  the  change  of  heart  vmj  not 
be  ainoere  and  lasttag,  and  that  a  relapse  may  soon  Main  ooeur 
•tta  the  torcea  of  ttbaraUam  relax  tbeir  guard. 

The  stOTy  of  Mike  and  Pat  Illustrates  my  fear:  There  had 
unfortunately  develaped  a  bitter  peracmal  enmity  between  them 
after  yeara  of  dose  frtmrtabtp.  Mike  was  supposedly  on  his  death- 
bed, me  prteet  urged  Mike  to  call  Pat  in  and  make  peaoe  with 
him.  Mike  finally  agreed,  and  when  Pat  came  to  the  side  room 
these  were  Mike's  words:  Tat,  the  fatter  tSiinla  that  you  and  I 
^•houid  make  up  and  be  frienda,  and  I  goesa  he  Is  right.  I  apolo- 
gize and  beg  your  forgiveness,  but  I  want  it  dtstinetly  understood 
that  if  I  shotxid  get  well  my  apology  Is  all  off." 

My  point  is  Just  this:  The  Supreme  Court  turn  been  exercising 
to  such  an  unconstitutional  degree  the  power  of  legislative  veto 
aa  to  make  the  judiciary  the  supreme  power  in  our  governmental 
system.  A  bare  majority  glvea  evidenoe  now  of  a  more  enlight- 
ened view,  but  the  conversion  Is  not  complete  nor  dependable. 
T%e  President's  proposal,  in  essuioe.  merriy  seeks  to  eneoursge 
the  judiciary  to  withdraw  from  the  moontaintop  of  law-limiting 
supremacy  and  to  remain  side  by  sUe  with  our  legislative  and 
executive  anas  on  tho  constltutlanal  plateau  of  coordinated 
todependenoe. 

So  leWus  bear  in  mind  the  ancient  warning  to  beware  of 
Greeks  Kwlng  gifts  and  to  look  out  for  the  Ttojan  horse.  Now 
la  the  tloM  for  the  Coogrees  to  gird  ite  loins  anew  to  Uie  task 
of  keeping  faith  with  the  28,000.000  of  our  voting  fellow  dtizens 
who  put  tliielr  trust  in  us  last  Noveosber.  We  abould  remember 
the  old  maxim  oi  the  horse  and  buggy  days:  If  a  man  swindles 
you  in  a  horse  trade  once,  it  is  his  fault;  if  be  doee  it  a  aeoond 
time,  it  is  your  own. 

Supplementing  the  foregoing  generalleed  observationa.  permit 
me  now  to  discuss  more  exhaustlvdy  the  legal  as  well  as  some  of 
the  factual  implications  to  be  drawn  from  the  five  Labor  Act 
^rlirifmSi 

Tlie  opinions  of  Monday  extend  the  advantages  of  Federal  aaaur- 
ance  of  ooUectlse  bargaining  to  far  tewer  American  workeis  than 
appears  on  the  surface.  The  only  workers  protected  are  Uioae  in 
indiutries  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Court  as  each  individual 
instance  comes  btfore  it.  constitutes  "actlvlUes  which  base  such 
a  doee  and  substantial  relation  to  Interstete  commerce  th^  their 
control  Is  essential  or  appropriate  to  protect  that  oommerce  from 
burdens  and  obsti  ucilons.'  Workers  in  transportation  itself,  in 
large  manufacturing  industries  producing  sted  and  automobllea 
end  ready-to-wear  dothtng,  and  in  the  great  news  bureaus — the 
product  of  which  is  obviously  physically  traceable  in  Interstete 
commeroe — are  affected — ao  far  as  coUecttve  bargaining  is  con- 
cerned. Workers  In  smaller  industries  and  the  aervioe  industrlea 
of  the  ootmtry,  ^i^oae  product  is  obviously  and  physically  inter- 
state, are  not  affected.  Not  more  than  half  the  workers  of  the 
couirtry  can  probaidy  be  affected  by  thoae  tfedslana— and  tb^ 
tdate  to  collective  bargaining  only. 


being 
by  putting  up 
In 


abrupt  turaabowt  in  the  ODWt 
enlightened  intaiprvtatian  at  the  Oanatttatkin. 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  Ooort 
oonstttntloaMl  abna  of  the  Mew  Deal 
eent  years  by  wholly  unwarranted,  wholly 
the  high  Oourt  Itasif . 

And  demooracy  faaa  mhiamwf  the 
war  agalnet  tyranny— that  a 
"Shotgun  llbaraliBB"  prowee  at 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  Qovetnmsnt, 
Ing  member  of  a  eooummity.  ean  beat 
trampled  on  1^  tte  judiciary  or  any 
a  fight  for  them  and  by  -**^"g  it  dear  that  thar  i 
that  fight.  ' 

But  whOm  we  rejelee  In  piimut  galna.  thia  Is  aa  ttane  for  be- 
lleven  in  democracy  to  loae  thetr  fii^tlng  <— *— >inr*«iwi  to  oerrect 
permanently  a  attoatlon  like  that  of  today  where  w«  feel  pitifully 
grateful  for  being  given  what  is  oidy  our  due.  Hie  venr  fact  that 
we  are  oo  surpdaad  and  ao  amamd  ttet  five  n  laliii  ef  the  Bo- 
preme  Oourt  have  been  willing  to  reaagmae  the  ealatsnee  of  t|»te 
which  no  one  else  would  dare  to  deny  is  peoef  *m^  that  the 
reorganlaatlan  of  that  Court  must  go  on  until  we  are  no  longer 
nrptMHad  gntefuUy  amnaad  when  tta  ae^cened  eanatstutloiial 

We  have  jron  only  a  tiny  foothold  in  reoonquerlng  the  tanl- 
tory  etaien  from  ua  over  the  hat  4  yeara.  Vidaral  hnra  for  eeUec- 
ttve  batsalntaig.  State  laws  for  — «"*i*'«-"  wugaa  ler  women  ate 
only  a  tiny  aement  of  tte  great  dide  of  hnman  figHte  we  teve 
been  trying  to  dmw  in  tte  laet  4  yeara.  Ih  tte  tabor  field  ahme 
we  teve  rwnahrtng  problema  of  tte  ability  of  tte  Federal  Oovetn- 
ment  to  eatataMsh  "ftfmtil  minimum-wage  and  msaimum.ho«r 
laws  fbr  both  men  and  womm,  probtems  of  tte  abolttlen  of  child 
htlsar  on  a  nattnnal  basis,  pmlili— s  of  tte  -f'-r'nmllim  of  unfair 
trade  practloes  whleh  make  it  practically  poadble  tor  tte  honest 
emplsyer  of  yaed  will  to  give  wSttng  eoopemtlen  with  aw^  laws 
for  tte  protectkm  ef  labor.  And  beyond  that  wo  have  the^  < 
gamut  of  laws  lor  tte  proteetton  of  agileultuns.  tar 
of  tte  Investor,  for  social  security  and  eld  age  pensloM,  for 
tection  against  tte  monopolies  of  utility  conqtanlee,  for  tte 
blhty  of  hewsiiig  ihimlninMiiil.  for  pieaentluai  of  fleoaa  and  drought 


tt  tea  tahen  sa  4  yeara  of  constant  pressure  on  tte  Supreme 
Oourt  to  get  five  JUsticea  to  so  akmg  to  give  us  tte  slight  oon- 
eeeHona  wpwosnted  by  tte  Washington  Mhilmum  Wage  oaae  do- 
daiiwx  and  tte  Wkgner  Act  decta|on  of  laat  Monday.  So  far  aa 
practical  resulte  are  concerued  In  thla  atroggle  between  the  peepla 
and  tte  Supreme  court,  we  have  only  Just  begun  to  fight. 

Tte  dreumatanoes  surrounding  Mondays  deolslote  on  tte  Wag* 
nar  Act  and  tte  deddon  on  tte  Washington  irtwimwm  Wage  case 
Instill  no  oonfldenee  that  tte  en«ny  wfU  retreat  any  further. 

Tte  most  dgnttoant  thing  about  those  two  dadrtona  has  bean 
tte  two  minority  opinkm*.  In  those  two  opinions  four  judges,  all 
of  them  over  TO,  have  served  notice  on  tte  Coogrees  and  tte 
American  people  that  they  constitute  an  unbreakable  bloc  op- 
posed to  tte  legallaation  of  the  modem  way  of  llvlm  in  Amerlea. 
They  haws  served  notioe  that  four  votes  ars  loaded— prejudged 
bef  on  bearing— against  any  theory  of  constttuttooal  interpretetlon 
sue  haa  that  adopted  in  tte  majority  oplntan  of  last  Monday  which 
would  recognise  as  eonstttutional  our  present  way  of  living  and 
tte  future  ways  of  Uving  which  we  liope  will  te  able  to  meet  tte 
probtems  of  one-third  of  a  nation  ill-dad.  m-nourlshed.  and  ill- 


On  tte  other  aide  are  only  three  -votes  on  which  ttie  Oongrees 
and  tte  peopto  eon  reaUy  count  as  telng  open-minded  to  their 
problems— tte  three  votes  ttet  were  wining  to  bdleve  ttet  tte 
A.  A.  A.  was  oonAltutlonal  in  meeting  the  farmers'  problems.  l>i> 
attain  even  a  »-to-4  majority,  such  as  we  had  last  Monday,  tte 
Oongrees  and  tte  people  have  to  depend  on  being  able  to  swing 
two  tmeartaln  votea— one.  tte  vote  of  tte  Cbiet  Justice,  ^irtiich  bna 
t>een  against  tte  adeqtUMjy  of  tte  constitution  more  often  than 
for  it  in  tte  last  few  years,  and,  tte  other,  tte  vote  of  Mr.  Justice 
Boherta.  IKo  man's  land"  la  now  one  man's  land— Roberts'  land. 
Admitting,  argumdo.  that  tte  Chief  Justloe  has  been  permanentty 
ctmverted.  at  least  to  tte  praetieal  expedleney  of  finding  tte 
Oonstltouon  adequate  to  meet  modem  needs,  what  possible  teli- 
ance  ean  te  idaoed  upon  the  future  consistency  of  tte  unpre- 
dletably  vacillating  mind  of  Mr.  Juetiee  Robertst  That  te  is  wMi 
tte  Oongrsss  and  tte  people  now  under  drcumstanees  of  extraor- 
dinary pressure  means  abeolutdy  nothing.  For  te  was  with  vs 
onoe  before  when  preasuics  were  high  and  left  ua  when  tte  prea- 
aurea  ateted.  In  tte  Nebbia  ease  in  108S  Mr.  Justice  Roberta 
vROte  tte  majortty  opinion— 6  to  4— hoidizw  that  tte  Stoto  of 
New  Tock  had  power  to  relieve  ite  disheesed  i«rleultural  poeu- 
latlon  by  fixing  a  minimian  prfee  for  tMdr  dUef  product— mflk. 

At  ttet  time  tte  pressure  of  public  opinion  was  riding  high  in 
favor  of  this  abORy  of  tte  Steles  to  meet  their  madera  prot»lema. 
But  In  tte  oouras  of  •  ^'       ""      -     '      — 


it 
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with  th*  Cihkf  JtoM6<  threw  the  dceidlnc  Tote  to  mate  im- 
th»  Btatiit*  at  th*  State  of  Vermoiit  efnimliiHig  the 
fights  of  tho  Stat*  to  ordar  tts  Internal  eeanomy  hj  enoMrigteg 
local  Infeatmeni  of  local  saTingi,  and  Ifr.  Justice  RoberB  alone 
threw  the  derldtng  vote  to  make  nnoonatltnttonal  the  minimum- 
wage  law  of  New  Totk  ■ewrtlng  the  right  of  the  State  to  fix  a 
nUnlmnm  prlee  for  the  product  of  Ite  laboring  women.  Today 
Ifr.  Juettoe  Boberts  haTlng  had  that  Uttle  froUc  of  his  own  of 
being  flnt  with  us  and  then  against  ue— is  once  more  with  us. 
But  tat  how  long  ean  we  depend  that  he  will  be  with  vaf  How 
long  can  we  depnd  upon  the  support  of  a  Judge  who  has  himself 
■lapped  the  tmtlway  workers  and  the  farmer  In  the  face  with  opln- 
loiis  that  have  been  eonsldered  the  most  outrageously  reactionary 
of  even  those  written  by  reactionaries  on  the  bench,  and  has  con- 
aMently  voted  to  slap  down  the  Congress  for  8  solid  je»n  before 
the  election  retams  rolled  Inf 

Without  being  Irieverant  (because  the  wobbllngs  of  this  Court 
have  put  Ik  b^ond  leveience  on  constitutional  questions),  will 
Ur.  Juctlee  Boberts  be  with  us  after  the  heat  U  off?  WlU  even 
the  Chief  Justice  be  with  us  after  the  heat  is  off?  Even  if  we 
hope  they  may.  are  we  Juatlfled  In  betting  on  that  hope  the  welfare 
of  ISOMOjOOO  people  la  our  care?  There  la  an  old  tradition  among 
horeemen  that  a  hone  which  has  once  stumbled  is  never  safe  to 
tide  agam.  Zn  the  Supreme  Court  stable  of  nine,  three  are  horses 
whom  Oongrsss  and  the  people  ean  depend  on  today  to  carry  them 
toward  <kmoaacy  without  stumbling. 

Four  of  the  rest  of  the  nine  have  definitely  served  n«itlce  that 
fbey  will  throw  us  at  the  first  fence.  And  two  others  have  stum- 
Usd  too  often  to  bet  the  welfare  of  130.000.000  people  and  the 
preservation  of  oar  constitutional  democracy  on  their  perform- 


The  net  results  of  Monday^  decisions,  coupled  with  the  WaSh- 
lagtoa  minimum-wage  deelalon.  ought  to  leave  im>  doubts  that 
we  must  push  forward  as  fast  aa  we  ean  with  the  Preeident'e  re- 
organisation plan.  This  present  balance  of  power  on  the  Supreme 
Conrtr— four  openly  and  avowedly  with  minds  doeed  against  the 
people,  three  with  minds  reliably  open  to  the  pec^e.  and  two 
niqpredletably  sitting  on  the  fenoe — is  something  no  democracy 
that  means  business  can  t<derate  when  it  doesnt  have  to— and  we 
dont  have  to. 

The  two  meet  significant  things  about  the  last  dedson  are.  flzst. 
tte  eooflrmatlon  of  Chief  Justice  Bughee'  now  fanwus  remark: 
**The  Constitution  is  what  the  judgea  say  It  is",  and.  secondly,  its 
declaration  of  war  on  modem  eoclety  by  four  resolute  miiiorlty 
Judgee. 

Once  more,  the  Constltutkm  has  been  amended  by  Judicial  deci- 
sion in  the  Wagner  Act  case  as  It  was  In  the  Washington  mini- 
mum-wage eaee.  On  Monday.  May  18.  18M.  In  the  Carter  case,  a 
majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  held:  rrhat  OMnmodltles  produced 
or  manufactured  within  a  State  are  Intended  to  be  sold  or  trans- 
ported outelde  ttom  State  does  not  render  their  production  or  man- 
ufacture subject  to  FBderal  regulation  tuader  the  commerce  clause. 
•  •  •  xhe  word  'commerce'  Is  the  equivalent  of  the  phrase 
Intercourse  for  the  purposes  of  trade.'  •  •  •  The  employment 
of  men.  the  fixing  of  their  wages,  hours  of  labor  and  working  oim- 
ditlons.  the  bargaining  In  reqteet  to  theee  things,  whether  carried 
on  separately  or  collectively,  each  and  all  constitute  Intercourse 
for  the  purpose  of  producaon.  not  of  trade." 

On  Monday.  AprU  12.  1087.  In  the  Steel  ease,  upholding  the 
Wagner  Act,  four  members  ot  the  Supreme  Court  again  announced 
that  nhere  Is  no  ground  on  which  reaeonahly  to  hold  that  refusal 
by  a  manufacturer,  wboee  raw  materials  come  from  States  other 
than  that  of  his  factory  and  whose  produete  are  regularly  carried 
to  other  States,  to  bargain  collectively  with  employees  in  his  man- 
ufacturing plant.  dlreeUy  affects  IntersUte  commerce."  But  two 
memben  of  the  Court  happily  choee  to  give  a  more  enlightened 
Interpretation  to  the  Constitution  than  that  for  which  they  had 
voted  on  May  18.  1036.  and  in  consequence  the  Constitution  does 
aoi  mean  the  eame  thing  today  that  it  meant  a  year  ago. 

Tot  nots  how  carefully  th»  Court  has  reserved  Its  right  and  its 
powers  to  change  its  mind.  It  has  been  carefiU  to  say  that  the 
eonstttutloBallty  of  the  Wagner  Act  depends  upon  the  circtmi- 
•Unces  of  each  individual  ease,  leaving  It  the  freedom  to  overrule 
•yen  this  caae  If  the  wobbly  votee  wobble  or  the  stimiUing  horsee 
•tumble  irtien  subsequent  apfrilcatlons  of  the  act  come  up.  Dont 
forget  that  In  1876  in  Munn  against  Illinois  the  Supreme  Court 
iccognlasd  the  right  of  the  States  to  regulate  public  utUities.  and 
•ver  since  It  has  been  whittling  down  that  right  in  specific  cases 
OBtll  the  benefit  of  Munn  against  Illinois  has  almost  been  de- 
stroyed. TlM  most  recent  irtilttllng  was  as  late  as  February  1  of 
this  year  when  the  Court  by  a  5-to-4  decision  »mnjir^|iftt,f4  the 
Washington  puhlio-utlllty  Uw  ■sseselTig  the  costs  of  Utility  regida- 
tloa.  with  Mr.  Jastlos  Roberts  writing  the  opinion.  The  clicum- 
etanoe  of  having  the  Wagner  Act  declared  constitutional  in  the 
first  test.  4heref ore.  means  nothing  unless  the  Court  is  made  up  of 
Judges  modem  In  mind  irtio  are  wining  to  follow  it  up  rather  than 
whittle  It  down  la  subsequent  casss. 

lASt  Monday,  as  In  the  minimum-wage  decision  of  3  weeks  ago. 
tear  out  of  nine  Justices  have  etrlkln^y  demonstrated  that  they 
entertain  a  view  of  the  Constitution  which  denlea  its  adaptabUl^ 
to  new  *«»Tt^^<«'T»« 

Olvlskm  In  the  Oourt  may  be  unavoldahle.  But  It  Is  unthinkable 
that  In  a  period  at  eodal  and  eooaoBilc  change  the  adaptablli^ 
of  the  Oonstittttlon  to  new  events  should  depend  upon  the  Judg- 
ment and  human  frailty  of  a  single  Justice:  and  that  is  pre- 
dlMly  oar  predtnamsmt.  becauss  four  out  of  nine  Justloss^  howev« 


honest  and  slneers.  have  definitely  and  publicly  prejudged  th« 
acceptance  of  any  such  theory  of  the  Constitution  as  a  living  in- 
strument and  have  definitely  and  publicly  denied  that  the  Con- 
stitution is  or  can  be  adapted  to  the  inevitable  "ebb  and  flow  of 
ectmoniic  events." 

Under  such  conditions  democracy  simply  cannot  feel  secure— 
it  must  "keep  its  powder  dry."  We  mvut  go  forward  with  the 
Preeident'e  proposals  to  preserve  the  Constitution  as  a  living  in- 
strument oi  American  democracy. 


GoTcmment  Receipts  and  Expenditures 
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OF 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  21. 1937 


STATEMENT  BT  HON.  BERTRAND  H.  SSELL.  OF  NXW  YORK 


Mr.  SNELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include  a  short  statement  I  gave  to 
the  press  on  April  12. 1937.  as  follows: 

Reckless  Federal  spending  still  is  moving  the  Nation  inexorably 
along  the  path  toward  a  disastrous  inflation. 

During  the  last  4  months  widespread  public  alarms  for  the 
safety  of  the  Constitution  and  the  security  of  law  have  subme^ed 
the  continuing  New  Deal  deficits  momentarily  as  an  object  of 
acute  national  concern;  but  the  olBcial  Treasury  statement  for 
April  1  reveals  a  still  swelling  tide  of  bootstrap  spending  for  the 
first  9  months  of  the  1937  fiscal  year.  Theee  obscure  processes  of 
Inflation,  with  their  inevitable  upward  spiral  of  living  costs  ^"<t 
wages,  have  been  for  4  long  years  at  the  root  of  a  painless  creeping 
paralysis  now  aU  too  apparent  in  oiu-  entire  social  and  eoonomlo 
organization. 

Total  Federal  revenues  for  the  flrst  9  months  of  the  current  flseal 
year  were  •3,740,428.265,  and  net  loan  payments  into  the  Treasury 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Farm  Credit  Admlnlstra< 
tlon,  P.  W.  A.,  and  R.  F.  C.  were  $432,196,282.  This  ^ves  total  net 
Trtas\iry  receipts  of  $4,172,624,547  for  the  9  months. 

The  corresponding  items  for  the  same  9  months  of  the  previous 
fiscal  year  show  net  total  Treasury  receipts  of  $3,412,923,790. 

Thus  Federal  revenue,  plus  loan  repayments,  this  year  to  AprU  1 
were  $759,701,757  in  excess  of  the  same  Income  items  for  the  cor- 
responding period  of  the  previous  fiscal  year.  This  represents  an 
average  Increase  of  $84,411,306  per  month  in  Treasury  receipts  ftnd 
repayments  this  year  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  last 
year. 

Despite  this  tremendous  increase  in  cash  Income,  however,  the 
final  Budget  deficit,  including  public-debt  and  trust-fund  opera- 
tions, siiows  an  Increase  of  $115,762,291  as  of  AprU  1  this  year  over 
the  deficit  for  the  same  9  months  of  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Thest!  figures  mean  that  Federal  expenditiu-es  from  all  funds 
for  the  first  9  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  were  $M5,464X)48 
greater  than  during  the  same  months  of  the  prevlou^year — an 
average  Increase  of  $97,273,783  in  expenditures  for  each  calendar 
month  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  month  a  year  ago. 

Such  is  President  Roosevelt's  progress  toward  a  balanced  Bud- 
get: Monthly  income  up  $84,000,000,  monthly  outgo  up  $07,000.- 
000,  average  monthly  deficit  up  $13,000,000. 

Here  Is  the  Nation's  realization  after  4  years  of  experiment  with 
the  New  Deal  promise  that  recovery  automatically  would  bring 
Increased  revenues,  decreased  expenditures,  and  a  balanced  Budget. 
Under  the  prevailing  policy  of  rubber-stamp.  Itmip-simi  appropria- 
tions, only  the  President  can  decide  when  expenditures  shall  be 
curtailed. 

Several  devious  operations  in  "blue  sky"  bookkeeping  are  em- 
ployed in  the  Treasury  Department  to  conceal  the  ciirrent  Budget 
situation  from  public  dlscixsslon,  but  the  official  Treasviry  state- 
ment fc*  April  1,  1937.  reveals  the  whole  picture  in  the  foUowing 

Net  increase  In  pubUc  debt  July  1,  1938.  to  Apr. 

1,  1937 $994  127  803 

Decrease  in  general  fund  balance  same  perlodll™      861*.  544*.  961 

Deficit  for  9  months _«__ 1,855  672  763 

Deficit  same  9  months,  previous  year ~J1  1. 739*,  9lo',  473 

Increased  deficit  for  first  9  months,  1937  over^ 

1936 115  782  201 

Avowge  Increase  in  deficit  per  month,  193'7~ovct 

1938 12  gja  4J, 

Adding  this  excess  in  the  deficit  to  the  increased  receipts  and 
repayments  we  hare: 
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Increased  revenuee  9  monthjs,  1937,  over  9  months, 

1936 1 $634,  781. 124 

Increased  repayments.  1937  over  1936  (9  months) ___     124  920.633 
Increased  deficit,  1937  over  1936  (9  months) 115,762,291 


Total  Increased  ezpen|dltiues  9  months.  1937 
over   1936. 


876,464.048 

Average  Increased  ezpenditiu^  per  month,  1937  over 

1936 97. 273.  783 

The  bookkeeping  devices  by  which  the  Treasury  statement  con- 
ceals this  great  Increase  of  spending  from  public  view  are  indi- 
cated below: 

Classified  increase  of  expenditures  flrst  9  months.  — 

1W_ 1 . $185, 408.  565 

Increase  of  expenditures  direct  from  repayments 124.920.  OSS 

Smaller  debt  retirement  charges  this  year  to  Apr.  1__    289. 589. 000 
Smaller  bank-note  retirements  this  year  to  Apr.  1__    276,  665, 850 


Total  of  Increased  expenditures  for  9  months 

(as   above).— _ _ —     875.484.048 

Below  are  some  of  the  more  striking  items  of  increased  expendi- 
ture this  yesir  as  compared  with  the  flrst  9  months  of  last  year — 
from  the  official  Treasury  statement  of  April  1,  1937: 

W.  P.  A.,  increase  for  9  months « $737, 319,  301 

Social  Security  expenditures.  Increase 306. 005, 660 

Resettlement  Administration,  Increase _.       70. 167,  723 

P.  W.  A.  loans  and  grants  to  States,  inczease. . 102, 469, 187 

Public  highways  (relief),  in^oease «—_—«. ...      41,597,194 

Public  Highways  (general).  Increase ... ..      74,638.802 

Interest  on  public  debt,  inotease 68, 434,  297 

T.  V.  A..  Increase \ 23,  231, 140 

Soil  Conservation,  lncrease__i 203,  594, 174 

A.  A.  A.  contract  adjustments,  increase ._ 105. 049. 877 

Other  A.  A.  A.  payments,  increase 38,486,029 

National  defense.  Increase..^ 88,656,521 

Rivers  and  harbors,  increase! 46,  456,  297 

Regular,  departmental.  Increase 44, 115i832 

Other  expenditure  accounts  showing  somewhat  smaller  Increases 
over  last  year  Include  public  buildings,  Panama  Canal,  railroad 
retirement  fund,  civil -service  retirement  fund.  Rural  Electrlflca- 
tlon  Administration,  Veterans*  Administration,  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  and  emergenicy  housing. 

Reviewing  these  figures,  it  Is  not  difficult  to  understand  why 
President  Roosevelt  proposed;  to  abolish  the  office  of  Comptroller 
General,  as  recommended  in  his  January  message  on  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  executive  branch.! 


Labor  Refuse^  To  Be  Bought  OS 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  T.  BERNARD 

OF  l(fINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  0F  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdau.  April  21, 1937 


t 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  JOmT  T.  BERNARD,  OF  MINNESOTA,  XTNDER 
THE  AUSPICES  OF  LABOR'S  NONPARTISAN  LEAQUB,  AT 
NEW  HAVEN.  CONN..  AFBHi  20,  1937 


Mr.  BERNARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  an  address  I  deliv- 
ered at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  April  20.  under  the  auspices 
of  Labor's  Nonpartisan  League,  as  follows: 

Fellow  workers  and  friends,  today  In  Korea  of  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  Nation  workers,  fanners,  professional  people,  and 
their  progressive  friends  have  gathered  at  meetings  like  this  one 
to  demand  that  the  Congress  put  Into  effect  the  President's  pro- 
gram for  reforming  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  issue  has  been  stated  by  the  President  himself,  by  his  sup- 
porters in  Congress,  and  by  many  progressive  leaders  of  farm  and 
trade-imlon  groups.  Who  Is  going  to  msike  the  laws  of  this 
Nation — the  elected  representatives  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  or  the  reactionary  majority  on  the  Supreme  Court  Bench, 
usurping  a  power  not  theirs  imder  the  Constitution? 

You  know  what  hinges  on  that  issue.  You  know  how  the  Court 
has  vetoed  the  acts  of  Congress  In  the  last  few  years.  You  know, 
not  because  jrou  are  lawyers,  who  like  the  legal  gymnastics  of  the 
Court,  but  because  whet  the  Court  has  done  hits  you  where  you 
live.  The  Court,  through  the  decision  of  its  reactionary  majority, 
gave  the  women  workers  of  New  York  State  "freedom"  to  work  for 
long  hours  at  a  starvation  wage.  It  deprived  railroad  workers  of 
their  old-age  pensions.  It  threw  out  the  Ouffey  Coal  Act.  It  told 
the  farmers  to  paddle  their  own  canoe  against  the  stream  of 
monopolistic  control  of  agriculture.  Looking  at  the  recent  record 
of  the  Court,  President  Roosevelt  said: 

"I  defy  anyone  to  read  the  opinions  concerning  the  A.  A.  A., 
the  Railroad   Retirement   Act,    the   National   Reeorery   Act.   the 


Ouffey  Coal  Act.  the  New  York  mtnlmom-waca  law  and  tall  us 
exactly  what,  if  anything,  we  can  do  for  the  Industrial  w»?Tkffr  la 
this  session  of  Congress  with  any  reasonable  certainty  that  what 
we  do  will  not  be  nullified  as  xinconstltutional." 

You  understand  the  issue.  Tou  know  that  for  you  It  Is  a 
plain  question  of  bread  and  butter.  That  Is  why  you  are  going 
to  answer  the  big  bosses  who  of^Mae  the  President  as  dearly  as 
you  answered  them  at  the  polls  on  November  7. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer.  I  am  a  miner  and  a  imlon  man.  Tlio  people 
of  the  Eighth  District  of  iflnneeota  sent  me  to  OongreM  to  work 
for  the  things  they  desperately  need:  Security  in  their  tobe;  the 
right  to  organize  and  bargain  ooUeetlTdsr;  adequate  reUef;  unem- 
ployment, sickness,  and  old-age  Insurance:  and  the  rl^t  at  farm- 
ers to  make  a  living  on  their  farms.  Today  the  Supteme  Court 
of  the  United  States  is  sitting  down  on  Ocmgrees.  R  tells  ms 
and  my  coUeagues  we  cant  do  the  Job  you  sent  us  to  Waablncton 
to  do.  ^ 

I  am  not  a  lawyer,  so  I  am  not  gohig  to  ttik  to  you  about  all 
the  legal  evidence  of  the  Court's  inconsistencies  in  yean  past 
I  am  not  going  to  cite  Atkins  v.  Chiklren'a  Hospltml  (261  tTs. 
626),  or  ptuEle  over  the  question  of  when  commerce  Isnt  inter- 
state commerce.  You  and  X  dont  need  the  lawyers  to  teU  jm 
that  the  Supreme  Court  majority  standa  In  the  way  of  oin-  getting 
the  things  we  must  have  if  we  are  to  feed  our  families  and  live 
like  human  beings.  We  dont  need  the  lawyers  to  explain  what 
the  decisions  in  the  Wagner  labor  casee  mean. 

What  about  the  Wagner  Act?  Congress  passed  and  the  Presi- 
dent signed  it.  The  ink  was  hardly  dry  on  his  signature  when 
the  American  Association  of  Manufacturers  came  out  with  an 
opinion,  wrttt'.n  by  the  high-priced  lawyers  of  the  Llbertj  League, 
announcing  that  the  act  was  unconstitutional.  UntU  AprU  IS 
these  gentlemen  were  so  sure  they  were  right  and  the  Congress 
wrong  that  they  flaOy  refused  to  obey  the  law.  Benry  Ford 
Rand,  Ernest  Weir,  and  other  overlords  of  industry  dldnt  wait  for 
the  Co\irt  to  write  its  opinion.  They  dldnt  recognise  the  legal 
rights  of  organization  on  collective  bargaining  because  they  wer« 
certain  that  the  Constitution  Is  what  they  say  it  is. 

The  very  same  gentlemen  of  the  Liberty  League  and  the  Ifanu- 
facturers'  AssoclaUon  are  against  the  President's  proposal  for  re- 
forming the  Covu-t.  That's  unconstitutional,  too.  But  a  funny 
thing  has  happened.  Since  April  13  they  have  spread  themselvea 
all  over  the  new^japers  with  Joyful  words  of  welcome  for  the 
Oourt  decision  upholding  the  constitutionality  of  the  Wagner  Act. 

What's  the  answer?  Maybe  you  remember  that  in  the  weeks 
before  the  Court  gave  its  decision  things  were  happening  to  make 
the  bosses  change  their  minds.  Spurred  by  its  November  victory 
over  Landon  and  Hearst,  American  labor  was  on  the  march.  In 
craft  and  industrial  unions  It  was  going  forward  to  new  victories 
and  stronger  organization— General  Motors.  Chrysler,  the  Steel 
Ttust.  Workers  stormed  the  very  strongholds  of  open-shop  poller 
Workers  made  it  unmistakably  clear  that.  Court  or  no  Courtcoi- 
lectlve  bargaining  is  a  right  they  can  enforce  themselves  You 
workers  decided  the  constitutionality  of  the  Wagner  Act  in  tiwi«> 
stirring  days.  ^^  ^^ 

Then  came  the  big  surprise  of  Mcmday.  April  18.  The  Wagner 
Act  was  upheld  as  the  law  of  the  land.  The  high  Court,  faced 
by  the  accomplished  fact  of  iinion  vlctoriee,  admitted  that  the 
WOTkers  had  won  a  round.  Mr.  Justice  Roberu  simply  chanmd 
his  mind. 

And  immediately  the  reactlonarlee  came  forward  with  their 
own  interpretation.  They  said.  -You  see.  the  COurt  isnt  reac- 
tionary after  aU."  They  said.  "The  Court  has  Junked  it's  horee 
and  buggy  and  gone  stream-lined."  They  said.  "What  more  do 
you  want?  You  got  what  you  asked  few,  now  drop  the  silly  tyiK 
about  reforming  the  Court." 

There  is  something  strangely  familiar  about  all  this.  Worlceis 
may  well  ask  themselves.  "When  have  we  heard  this  kind  of  at\iS 
before?" 

Ill  tell  you  when  we  have  heard  It.  We  have  heard  it  when- 
ever a  big  organization  drive  Is  under  way,  and  a  strike  for 
union  recognition,  higher  pay,  shorter  hours,  and  better  work- 
ing conditions  looms.  At  times  like  that  dont  the  boeeee  often 
come  forward  with  the  old  trick — a  "volunUry"  Increase  in  pay? 
Old  unionists  know  that  trick  too  well.  No;  we  wont  deal  with 
"outside  aglUtors."  No;  we  wont  recognise  your  union.  No; 
we  wont  bargain  ctdlectlvely.  But,  out  of  the  goodness  of  our 
hearts  we  have  already  given  you  a  wage  boost.  You  dont 
need  a  union.  You  got  what  you  wanted.  8o  Just  go  back  to 
W(»-k  and  be  good  little  boys. 

That's  one  of  the  oldest  gags  in  the  history  of  the  labor  move- 
ment. And  that's  the  trick  the  bosses  are  trying  to  put  over  on 
the  people  of  the  United  States  today. 

WeU,  what  do  you  do  when  you  get  a  "yohmtary"  raise  at  the 
height  of  an  organization  drive?  Do  you  stop  organizing?  Are 
you  going  to  stop  organizing  now? 

The  people  are  organizing  In  support  of  the  President's  pro- 
posal. Workers  and  farmers,  teachers  and  students,  the  youth 
who  demand  Jobs  and  the  old  who  demand  security,  employed  and  . 
unemployed,  have  drawn  closer  together  than  ever  before  in  Amer- 
ican history.  Pohtlcal  differences  and  sectional  rivalries  are  being 
forgotten  in  this  growing  unity  for  a  reformed  and  curbed  Supreme 
Court,  ^o  wonder  the  reactionaries  on  the  bench  and  their  back- 
ers in  wall  Street  are  scared.  One  of  them  changes  his  mind 
about  the  Wagner  Act.  That's  a  very  small  prlee  to  pay  for  buying 
off  this  mighty  movement  of  the  people  ai^inst  the  autocracy  of 
the  Oourt. 
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'  But  w  vont  b«  bongbt  off.    We  remember  Almbam  Lincoln, 
who  Mtld: 

*V  tbe  policy  at  the  Oovemment  i»oa  vltel  qiiestlcns  effecting 
tbe  whole  people  la  to  be  ixrevocAbly  flsed  by  dedelons  of  the  Su- 
Brane  Court,  the  people  will  toxn  ceaaed  to  be  their  own  rulers. 
W  remember  thAt  it  wm  the  Court  which  upheld  the  l«^ty 
Of  ehftttel  eUfwy  In  11  dedalo&e  rexMtered  between  1835  and  IMS. 
we  remember  the  Dred  Beott  deelalm.  reveraed  at  «»ch  bltteroort 
OB  the  hattltfleldf  ef  the  CItU  War.  We  demand  that  the  Court  be 
ghfln  of  the  power  It  haa  seiaod  before  Ita  rapport  of  wage  lUvery 
i^i^  to  other  battleflelda. 

rSa  daoMoaa  m  Um  Jenoo  *  Uughlla  Steel  and  the  Frledmaa 
mS!  SSSlsLm  abow  up  tbo  flSle  th*t  the  Oottft  ia  "ind;. 
PiodoBt"  aad  infallible.  n«  Court  Iteelf  and  tha  hired  IomI  hired 
^^01  tho  eorperatlena  have  beta  toUlnf  thai  fairy  ^_^for 
TIM  Court  to  aMred.   Dm  Court  to  purt.   Tho  Court  to 


ftbovt  tho  boiUe.   Tbo  Court  noltbff  hMn  nor  mmJibow*  noltlMf 
IB  Mm  world  9t  Ufla§  Iblaft.  Tbo  Court  llvot 


(rtoad  aor  taamy 

only  fey  Mo  CoMUtutlon 


% 


Ifo  Motfl  lawyiri   lad  Ihirt  •*•  •  toiih-rMdiM  tt 

AWtl    M   fOB   Ulf   iMMIff   dOfOAd    mftl  fOllil.     IVO 

SSirly  itwSod  «#  wTSr  wluto  ll  to-^no  bumMi  Mi 


tkodootoloMof 
Oeurt 


Mil  BiBO  moB 

WHO  ^Bl  10  feoov  tboir  JolM  Md  llMtr..pfffoU|0'  om  of  ttMm 
mlBl''l«iiff  UMiotoof  111.      ^^.        ^^    ^ 
befoft  no  IMVO  MM  «•  lOMM  Ihto  !|»Mtoolt  of  * 

Oourl  wfeioh  to  buMM,  All  loo  Iiiibiib   fld»t  b«w.  bolora  tho  old 


•flMMiMl  bto  mlBl"  to 

MAI  BOW, 


*tt. ^SSonMSrtolSiSwB^  mlBd.  Wl»l  to  tbort  lo 
mMMloo  llMi  IM  woBt  oliMft  tijjf^f  Iff  MnU,  you  kaow 
Am  MMwtr.   If  you  |ol  0  "voluBlBrPnlM,  wJMl  to  tbort  lo  |u«r- 

•Bd  10  lifB  0  eOBlTMi  MadlBf 


IMfelBf  bttl  BfOOd 

Krifhie  to  ofiMlBi.  to 
loltet  ffbtoo. 

Our  ilniiglo  ifilaot  tbo  Court  toat  •aydtfrafoat  in  tbto  raapoet 
from  our  alrui^SoMpUaat  tbo  bonoo.  Wbat  eotiata  to  orvmlaa- 
tloB.  IT  wt  aooipt  ttoWOfBor  dootoloa  m  *  "voluntary^  jdft  aad 
ratoti  our  offorta  to  pit  tbo  PrMMaara  rofOna  paaaad  by  tbto  tea- 
HOB  at  Cooflnoa.  wo  tafea  o  lloklaf .  Tb*t  to  f^hftt  tbo  booaaa  are 
BisytBff  for.  We're  lolnf  to  dtoafpolat  tbaaL  Welm  golnff  to  puab 
forward  to  a  new  vfetory  for  tbo  peepto.  to  follow  our  Tletorlea  at 
tbe  poUa  and  la  tbo  fftetortoa.  A  Hetory  for  tbo  Prealdent'o  pro- 
poaalln  tbto  CoDgraaa  wUl  be  ft  atap  toward  our  flaftl  rlctory  orer 
ttw  Court. 

We  cannot  let  the  Court  continue  to  aland  In  our  way,  for  there 
to  much  work  to  be  dome.  Aa  Franklin  D.  Booeerelt  haa  repeat- 
edly aald.  one-third  of  our  Natton  to  in-clothed.  lll-houaed.  and  in- 
fed 

ftoduetkm  at  tbe  beglnnhn  at  tbto  year  waa  higher  than  In 
IWt  the  great  boom  year.  But  lOfiOOjOOO  workers  have  no  Jobs. 
Compare  December  of  1M6  with  December  of  1030.  Inatead  of 
talking  In  percentagce.  lefa  aay  that  100  warkera  in  December  1939 
produced  03.000  worth  of  goods.  In  December  1080  It  took  (mly 
M  of  thoee  wofkera  to  ralae  that  production  to  $3,480  worth  of 
goods.  Today  fewer  workers  produce  more.  That  Is  what  we  caU 
"reeovety.**  Proflta  to  Indusby  Increaaed  60  percent  In  1035  and 
another  80  percent  In  1038.  But,  full-time  earnings  of  warkers  In- 
creased only  5  percent  In  1985  and  7  percent  In  1938.  That's  re- 
eowry,  too.  It  to  the  kind  of  recovery  that  leads  to  another 
crash,  when  workers  dont  have  enough  money  In  their  ]eans  to 
buy  book  what  they  have  produeed. 

If  you  euid  good  flghtera  to  Ooograaa  and  back  them  up  with 
your  ocgantand  etmgth.  you  ean  get  IMeral  laws  paeeert  which 
wni  htip  UB  to  a  battv  kind  of  lecovery.  lOntanum  wages,  ihorter 
wortlng  boara,  protection  of  the  rlghta  to  organtoe  aiMl  strtka, 
taaea  on  the  rldi.  aoelal  eeeurlty.  Len  make  rare  that  the  bogey 
at  wbat  tbe  Supnma  Court  may  aay  doeant  prevent  the 
of  the  lawa  we  work  for.  Letls  make  sure  that,  once 
tews  cant  be  thrown  out  by  a  reactionary  majority. 

Do  not  forget  that  fbnnars  bftv*  thatr  flght  to  make  aU 
acaln.    Baeretary  WaUaee  aald: 

TlM  Justice  who  wrote  tbe  majority  oplnkm  that  knocked  out 
vital  parte  of  the  Agitoultural  Adjustment  Act  In  1988  now  wields 
«be  balance  of  power  on  the  Court.  •  •  •  The  dedsloo  of  the 
Court  la  the  A.  A.  A.  caae.  that  i«rlenltnre  to  a  local  matter.  stUl 

tbe  fannara  and  blodm  th«ir  progrees.    This 
of  the  Court  mi^Jortty  In  than  eeaa  wm  la  dteeet  cen- 
to tbe  reaaoBliv  of  tbe  mftjorlty  In  the  Wagner  cases." 

Juatloe  Robtfta  baa  changed  bto  mind,  the  farmers 
It  any  better  off.    Hto  opinion  In  the  Hooeao  MlUa  caae  atUl 

ruata  Psderal  aid.    Workers  cannot 
t<4  forget  tbto  Caot.    Tbay  mnat  uae  aU  their  organised 
fbr  flgbt  against  a  Court  wbldi.  1^  tbto  kind  of  dlaerlmina- 
Sktms  to  aas  farsMBB  and  wwkara  fgrlirt  eafch  other.    We 
the  fbrmara  m  tba  battia  for  tbe  PraaUtant'a  propoaal  and 
tba  Court,  (lutte  as  mu^  as  tbe  farmers  need  us.    We  can 
oariy  wt&  if  aU  tirrigrssslvs  fosess  pull  togeUier. 

Ifir.  Wallaee  also  polnlad  out  that  a  year  ago.  when  It  uphold 
tbe  T.  V.  A.  Act.  tba  Coot  aeeaaed  to  ba  retonalng  itself.  But  tba 
reform  dldnt  take.  A  f aw  wedcs  later  tbe  Ouff oy  Act  and  tbe  Ifow 
Toifc  mlnlmum-wago  law  ware  thrown  out  la  tbe  face  of  tboea 
fisela  are  you  going  to  slake  avcrythlag  on  Mr.  Justice  Boberts 
and  bto  latest  about  face?  Are  you  sure  tbe  Court  will  ^y  "re- 
fomad"  evan  as  loac  aa  tt  takaa  to  daelda  the  validltFof  tba 
Social  Security  Actt 
For  yean  tba  Court  haa  been  paAad.  President  Booeevett  pro- 
of lla  aaneaa  WUl 


I  say  we  must  fight  for  the  President's  proposal  to  unpack  13ia 
Court,  because  we  need  to  do  first  things  first.  Some  misled 
prograscilves  have  Joined  with  the  reactionaries  in  saying  that  a 
constitutional  amendment  is  the  only  solution.  But  a  solution' 
that  wlU  take  years  to  achieve  doesn't  solve  the  things  we  need 
to  solve  now.  Of  course,  we  shall  go  on  from  the  first  step  to  the 
second.  Of  course,  we  wont  leave  the  final  decision  up  to  0 
Judges  or  18,  young  or  old.  The  power  to  veto  acts  of  Congress 
waa  never  given  to  the  Supreme  Court  by  the  Constitution.  That 
power  they  grabbed  for  themselves.  Congress  must  put  the  Court 
in  Ita  place— the  place  reserved  for  It  by  the  framers  of  otir  Con* 
ititutloa.  Plrst,  the  President's  plan.  Then  forward  to  abollab* 
lag  for  all  tlma  tbe  Court's  power  to  yato  law*  paaaad  by  Congraaa. 
That  to  my  program  and  the  program  of  other  true  prograaalvaa 
ia  OoBimaa.  That  is  tba  job  wa  sspoot  to  do.  Wa  can't  do  It 
ftloaa.  Tou'vo  got  to  put  th«  haat  on.  Tall  tbo  raftotloaftrioo 
wboro  tboyll  gat  off  at  tha  n««t  atoetion  ualaaa  thoy  volo  youf 
way.  toBM  prograialyaa  mak«  omumi  aad  prttoad  to  aoo  ft  thrtfti 
of  "diotfttoraliip^'  la  tbo  Praaldoal'f  pUa,    TaU  thorn  wbat  raftl 

BOffrMMivtom  if.  Tell  tham  wbo  bu  ba«a  dolnf  tha  "dtotftliaf^ 
tha  Court  oad  through  th«  Court  lo  you.  Tati  and  watoh  ui 
roftl  6r(igroailyoa,  too.  W«  mifhl  slip  If  wo  rtida't  kaow  you  woro 
wftlenittg, 

Tbroufh  your  MonpftrttaAn  Uaguo,  through  four  trtdo-UBloBa, 
ftBd  fftrm  ftBd  other  pfograaatva  orgaaiafttioaa  you  eoa  bmIm  your> 
otlyoi  haonl.  Wrlta  to  your  CongraMBua,  Wrlto  to  your  sob*- 
lor,  Wo  riftd  our  bmII  la  Waahfngtoa.  Wo  liotoa  lo  wbfti  you 
poopto  My.  Wo  know  you  ooa  fire  ua  if  wa  doa'l  do  our  job.  il'i 
im  to  rou.  Mftko  tbo  KftUa  of  Coagraaa  rlag  wltb  your  diOMBd 
tBftt  tbo  Froildoat'i  ploa  go  thraugh. 


Labor  ReUtiont  Under  Modtm  Conditions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JOSEPH  T.  ROBINSON 

OF  ARKANSAS 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  Ajfrtt  22,  1937 


BADIO    ADDRESS    OF   HON.    ALBEN   W.    BARKLKT.    OP   KKR- 
TUCKT,  APRIL  10,  1037 


Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  an  address 
delivered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  BarKo 
Lrrl  in  the  National  Radio  Forum  over  the  facilities  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  on  April  19,  1937.  on  the  subject 
Labor  Relations  Under  Modem  Conditions,  be  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoro. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoiu).  as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  have  been  asked  to  apeak  briefly  t^<# 
evening  on  some  phases  of  recent  lndiu>trlal  conux>versiea  In  tha 
United  States  In  the  light  of  legislative  efforts  to  readve  them 
and  thus  contribute  to  industrial  peace,  and  In  the  light  of  recent 
JtuUclal  interpretation  of  these  efforts  in  the  field  of  State  and 
FMeral  legislation  on  the  subject. 

I  presume  that  all  reasonable  and  patriotic  men  wid  womaa 
will  agree  that  industrial  peace,  good  will,  and  mutual  under- 
standing are  desirable  tf  not  indispensable  to  the  progress  and 
happincas  of  our  Nation. 

Tliat  the  relationship  of  employer  and  employee  ought  to  be  ono 
in  which  reciprocal  confidence  and  respect  prevail  cannot  be  d»> 
nled;  and  that  it  should  form  the  basis  of  genuine  cooperatl<m 
In  the  productive  enterprises  which  constitute  so  large  a  part  of 
tbe  social  and  economic  life  of  the  Nation  is  equally  undeniable. 

I  presume  we  ouiy  also  agree  that  such  c(»fldenoe  and  reqpeet 
may  not  and  ought  not  to  be  secured  by  the  denial  to  eitber 
prty  of  the  just  proportion  to  which  each  may  be  entitled  to  tbe 
proAts  of  the  joint  lUDductive  efforts  which  make  ^"'l  have  made 
American  Industry  the  giant  it  has  come  to  be. 

Tbe  growth  of  Industry,  the  use  of  machinery,  the  development 
of  tbe  industrial  corp<natlon.  the  ccHnbinatlon  and  consolidation 
of  prodiKlng  xuiits.  the  inauguration  of  mass  production,  ^nd  tbe 
wide  distribution  of  these  products  through  the  States  *tw< 
tbrm^hout  the  world  have  severed  the  close  personal  relatlon- 
lihlp  which  previously  existed  between  employer  and  employee. 

Ubder  the  former  system  the  employer  knew  his  employee,  bis 
circumstances,  and  his  family.  Frequently  they  assfwlatfd  In  tbe 
same  social,  fraternal,  or  rellgloiis  circles,  and  the  worker  enjoyed 
an  approach  to  his  employer  which  made  It  passible  for  each  to 
possess  full  knowledge  of  the  other's  economic  surroundings. 

If  the  employee  needed  more  wages  or  improved  working  condi- 
tions, he  might  go  personally  to  his  employer  and  lay  his  needs 
before  him  in  the  confident  belief  that  they  would  be  given 
pemnal  and  sympathetic  oonsidwatloo. 
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with  the  growth  of  Industilallsm  and  the  advent  of  the  so-called 
machine  age.  the  broad  expansion  of  corporate  forms  and  control, 
and  the  wide  separation  of  plants  and  units  under  the  same 
management,  the  personal  relationship  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee practically  ceased,  and  the  individual  employee  became  a 
small  cog  In  the  great  whepl  of  Industrial  and  economic  trans- 
formation which  he  witnessed  but  could  not  guide  or  control. 

Out  of  this  condition  gr«w  the  labor  union.  Under  modem 
Industrial  surroundings  the  individual  laborer  became  helpless  by 
bis  single  efforts  to  improve  his  condition.  If  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  his  wages,  he  was  told  that  he  might  quit  his  work.  If  he 
complained  about  hu  working  conditions,  ht  was  told  that  he 
might  look  elsewhere  in  search  of  improvement.  Often  no  account 
was  Uken  of  sUndards  of  livins,  of  family  obligations,  or  of  the 
worthy  and  laudable  destrs  ttf  the  head  of  a  family  to  give  to  his 
•hlldrca  Um  oppertunltlce  ef  edueatioB,  social  advanoMDcat.  or  Um 
•njoyment  of  i  deotnt  itaadard  of  living  Moerdinf  to  oeotpted 
Amenoen  modeUi 


It  beoMM  tnorMslnily  neoMwiry,  therefor*,  for  tho  werkert  to 
>  uaioiM,  ia  «cl«r  tbtt  ttey  might 
playtum  aimI  thetr  oMtfe  m  a  unit  and  not  MtnidivlduaU. 


omalif  into 


nfMoni 


tiMtr 
Thty 


fMllMd  tbftt  in  union  ihore  u  Mrcngtb,  and  witbeut  union  tborc 
!•  Impoteneo. 

Tb*  formation  of  Uie  unloM  gave  to  tho  ampiofeM  a  b^Mnlnlng 
power  okMtr  to  tbo  Uvtt  oocupled  by  Um  tmployor;  and  tbto  baf 
llvon  rlM  to  tbo  Uglctauvt  and  Judlolal  rtoagntuon  of  tb«  rlfbt 
of  ooUMtiv*  barg»lnlng  for  employees  in  tbo  United  ttatot  wbo 
wish  to  enjoy  tte  beaeflte  aad  participate  la  Ito  preomiM. 

Tbto  riibt  bae  bMn  recognlaed  by  botb  ttato  aad  National 
onactmente  over  a  long  period  of  years. 

Zn  the  Trancportatlon  Aot  of  1990  Oangnm  made  a  lORMWbat 
•bortlv*  oSort  to  citabUah  this  proeem  for  tbe  odittotaMnt  of 
raUroed>*bar  dlcputos  by  tbe  ereatlea  of  tbe  RoUraad  Labor 
Board.  The  provisions  of  this  aot  were  not  aueeaatful  or  aattrfao- 
tory,  aad  tbey  ware  repealed  by  tbe  Railway  Labor  Aot  of  1096.  wbleh 
was  enacted  la  sttbatantlally  tbe  language  of  Um  HowsU-Baililey 
bill,  of  which  Z  bad  the  boiior  to  be  tbe  author  in  tbe  Houe*  of 
■epreaentaUvea.  Tbla  act  waa  amended  la  1034,  aad  8  wetfu  ago 
waa  sustained  In  a  unanimoue  decision  of  tbe  Buprsme  Court. 

This  act,  of  course,  dealt  only  wltb  employees  of  railroads  ea- 
gaged  In  Intetvtate  commeroo,  and  there  waa  no  just  or  reasonable 
grmmd  upon  which  its  connUtutlonali^  could  be  attacked;  but 
aa  the  Stipreme  Coiu^  frequently  said.  Congrcee  haa  tbe  same 
right  to  regulate  tbe  commerce  that  is  carried  by  the  railroada 
tluU  It  haa  to  regulate  tbe  railroads  which  carry  the  C(»nnietce, 
and  this  principle  has  been  extended  to  apply  to  all  carriers  by 
land,  water,  steam,  or  other  propelling  powers  which  are  engaged 
in  interstate  commerce,  and  it  has  even  been  extended  to  intrastate 
commerce  where  It  operates  as  a  biuden  upon  or  affects  directly 
commerce  among  the  States  or  with  forei^  countries. 

Etecognlzing  the  right  of  lubor  to  organise  and  reasonably  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  its  labor.  Congress  has  within  the  last  4  or  5  years 
enacted  a  large  niunber  of  measures  designed  to  safeguard  the 
rights  of  labor  In  its  relationship  with  Its  employer. 

Among  these  legislative  acts  are  the  following: 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  which  defines  and  strength- 
ens the  rights  of  workers  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively  as  a 
means  of  settling  and  prohibiting  labor  disputes. 

An  act  prohibiting  interstate  tran^>ortation  of  strikebreakers. 

A  resolution  providing  for  investigation  of  violations  of  the 
right  of  free  speech  and  assembly. 

An  act  designed  to  assist  the  States  in  tbe  enforcement  of  State 
laws  regulating  or  prohibiting  in  the  open  market  prison-made 
goods  in  competition  with  the  products  of  free  labor. 

An  act  which  regulates  conditions  of  employment  of  warpftp 
and  engine  nxsn  workers  in  our  sea-going  merchant  marine. 

An  act  creating  the  United  States  Maritime  CommlsBlofn  with 
power  to  investigate  conditions  of  employment  in  ocean-going 
shipping  with  a  view  to  revising  the  contracts  providing  for  sub- 
sidies and  incorporating  in  them  better  standards  of  labor. 

The  Public  Contracts  Act,  which  provides  in  Oovemment  ctm- 
tracts  for  material,  articles,  supplies,  and  equipment  in  amounts 
exceeding  $10,000  for  labor  standards  governing  hours,  wittes* 
child  and  convict  labor,  and  working  conditions. 

The  Social  Security  Act,  providing,  under  certain  drcumstancea, 
for  unemployment  compensatioxi.  old-age  security,  sectulty  for 
^illdren.  aid  to  the  blind,  and  the  extension  of  Public  Health 
Service  and  vocational  rehabilitation. 

It  also  passed  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act,  providing  anntdtlea 
to  railroad  employees  retired  at  the  age  of  60,  or  after  30  yeartf 
service,  which  was  invalidated  by  the  Supreme  Court,  as  was  «»tit 
the  Guffey  Act,  whose  purpo»3  was  to  stabilize  the  bituminous-coal 
Industry  and  improve  its  industrial  relations  and  labor  conditional 

The  Workmen's  Condensation  Act,  which  enables  States  to 
apply  their  woriunen's  compensation  laws  to  Federal  projects 
within  their  geogr^hical  boundaries. 

In  addition  to  these  Federal  statutes,  an  unusually  large  aad 
significant  body  of  lab<»'  laws  have  been  enacted  by  a  number  of 
States  during  the  past  year.  These  Incdude  child-labor  laws  in  6 
States,  collective-bargaining  laws  in  2  States,  industrial  home 
work  in  1  State.  prison-lab<»  laws  In  6  States,  pubUc  onployment 
offices  in  3  States,  saf ety-healtb-san  Itatton  in  31  States,  State 
departments  of  labor  in  24  States,  minimum-wage  laws  In  8 
States,  and  wage  payment  and  time  of  employment  laws  in  7 
States. 


These  enactments,  botb  by  FMeral  and  State  aotborltjes.  bavo 
been  designed  not  only  to  improve  tbe  rtiationsblp  between  em- 
ployers and  employees  but  also  to  Improve  the  conditions  under 
which  men  and  women  and  children  must  work,  and  accord  tbem 
a  measiuv  of  security  during  old  age  and  periods  of  unemployment. 

Dxiring  tbe  recent  depression  the  workws  in  practically  aO 
classes  of  Industry  underwent  hardships  and  privations  never  be- 
fore endured  by  tbe  American  people  and  made  It  neceeeary  for 
Bute  governments  and  tbe  Federal  Oovemment  to  engage  la 
enormous  expendlttireo  for  relief  aad  to  afford  employment  to  the 
unemployed. 

TbM«  haa  been  a  marked  Improvement  In  the  employment  situa- 
tion during  the  last  8  or  4  years.  We  have  undoubUdlr  turned 
i?15TJir  "S^*!?  ^n«*«»r  on  our  wav  to  a  more  permanent  and 
more  fairly  mwrlbutod  proepertty.  During  tbla  proMca  of  iweovtrv 
Umw  have  ^nuneroua  labor  dlamit«i  irowlnc  out  of  wages  and 
boura  and  tbe  right  to  bargain  aonecttvoiy  in  datenatnlng  wagM 

5SJ.«^l*lI!L-5."l-'******"®~-  ^  •mployment,  Tbeaa  dfaturbanoM 
during  pMioda  ef  roeovery  from  long  dopraaafona  art  not  unuMtal, 

HaS^Ht  fSSSa^  *i}*^  •^  of  every  dtprawion  and  during  tha 
ftS^fll!^?^!!!'  '^"M  *?r'  ^'P'i^on*  »«t  only  doaa  indua- 
:IL,*I?,Sr!Si.**^  Bumber*  of  worftem  fma  tbolr  pealtlons,  but 
tbov  alao  raduco  wages  and  impoaa  bardar  working  eondmoas  upoa 
their  amplovaaa  I  shall  not  han  attempt  to  SioumvSwuSSm 
or  juauof  e/ aueh  a  policy,  Tba  faet  ronuilna  It  doea  e««ur  itbS 
jMurred,  aad  alwaya  oaaun  la  period*  of  groat  laduatrlal  dipnT 

When  tbo  preaaawi  of  raoovery  begin,  and  proflta  bedn  to  bo 
rMllaad  and  aeeumulate  m  Um  InduaSlai  t£!inSli^  ItS  natunl 
that  the  amployaea  of  these  laduatrtes  should  aot  oaly  aaekto 

2222li  ^Jtl^J^M  !2!L«!«^5»  *»»•  <»»P»»»»oa.  but  it  ta  alaS 
aatural  that  tbay  rtiould  aeek  to  advaaoa  tbelr  poaltloa  beyoad  tbo 
atetua  tbey  eajoyad  prior  to  the  dopraaaloe. 

Aa  a  raault  of  tbla  altuaUon  during  tba  last  year  or  two,  wo 
S'^hSl"""     B^'"**''^"*  ^*^<v  dlsturbaacea  In  tba  country.    Tbla 


m  partlcularl) 
lunry,  tbe  tea 


SE^nlSStJ!?  il.**i?S  *"^J_J2*  »*  o"»*»*  *o  be  stated  t&t  la 
taoee  induecnea  wlilch  have  berstof  ore  reeognlaed  and  now  racog- 
mze  the  right  of  collective  batgalnlng  among  tbelr  employesa 
there  baa  been  the  smallest  proportion  of  labor  dlaetivbanoeo 
throughout  the  United  SUtes.  This  U  parUcuIarty  true  of  tbe 
railroad  employment  and  of  employment  in  tbe  coal  indiistrv  and 
In  eertabi  portions  of  the  textile  Industry  where  oonocUve  bar- 
gaining has  been  recognized  and  practiced. 

Of  the  more  than  1.000  strikes  of  various  types  and  sizes  which 
have  occurred  recenUy  in  Uie  United  States,  between  five  and  su 
^^!^°^^^'  ^  *  decided  majority,  grew  out  of  the  un- 
wuiingness  of  the  employer  to  recognize  the  right  of  their  em- 
pif^rees  to  bargain  collectively  over  wages,  hours,  and  conditions 
of  labor. 

These  conditions,  and  these  results,  emphasise  tbe  wisdom  M 
the  poUcy  and  the  theory  out  of  which  grew  the  Wagner  Labor 
Relations  Act,  which  has  just  been  sustained  by  a  6-to-4  deci- 
sion of  the  Siq>reme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

This  act  Tindertook  to  set  up  the  machinery  through  which  boIJi 
labor  and  capital,  both  employer  and  employee,  might  negotiate  on 
equal  terms  for  the  settlement  of  their  labor  andlndustrtia 
problems. 

It  undertakes  to  define  ootaln  well-reoogniaed  unfair  i«»wi» 
practices,  among  which  are  the  denial  of  the  right  to  omoifle 
for  their  mutual  advancement  and  protection;  coercion  or  intimi- 
dation in  the  selection  of  the  representatives  of  emnlovees  wh« 
are  to  participate  In  the  negotiaUons  over  wages  andhoure  and 
working  conditions;  the  discharge  of  men  because  thev  see  fit  to 
join  a  labor  union;  or  efforts  to  coerce  or  force  them  Into  so-called 
company  unions  fostered  or  initiated  or  dominated  by  theem- 
ployer;  and  many  other  practices  which  are  recognized  as  unfair 
wHlch  the  law  seeks  to  eliminate  in  the  interest  of  more  friendlv 
relations  In  the  ind\istrial  field-  ^^  "lenajy 

*J^^^J^,  "**  ^*.  *a»n"^*cturere  In  the  United  SUtes  ignored 
the  provisions  of  this  act  and  resorted  to  the  courU  to  defe<^^ 
purposes.  ««*«•».  iw 

Insofar  as  this  law  is  concerned  the  atmosphere  has  been  sooie- 
what  clarified  by  the  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 

In  that  decision  the  Court  recognizes  the  effect  which  mav  be 
wrought  wi  c(»nmerce  among  the  SUtes  and  with  foreign  coun- 
tries by  the  sort  of  labor  disagreemenU  and  dlsturbanoa  whicii 
the  Wagner  Act  was  set  up  to  avoid.  »•««.«. 

The  Court  reoogniaes  that  if  Congress  can  regulate  railroad 
and  other  instrumenU  of  commerce,  and  can  even  ragulate  oar- 
riers  whoUy  within  one  SUte  if  the  State  Imnnnra  eoDdltknirar 
permlU  practices  thereon  which  operate  as  a  burden  on  l&teatato 
commerce,  then  Congress  may  exerdse  the  same  power  ov^tbe 
oommeroe  which  is  transported  by  the  carrier.  In  other  words  tt 
recognizes  the  inconsistency  of  saying  that  Ctmgrese  may  regulsU 
aU  the  iH-actlcee  of  a  railroad  engaged  in  Interstate  ccamMxce  and 
may  set  up  machinery  for  the  settlement  at  labor  dtSDOtcs  on 
such  railroads,  but  that  Ccmgress  should  not  be  held  tobave  ^ 
power  to  do  tbe  same  thing  wltb  relation  to  tbe  eommaree  that 
passes  over  the  railroad  or  other  carrier  which  Is  beitw  leguteted. 

While  this  dedslan.  upholding  tbe  Labor  Belatlona  Art 
muster  of  constitutionality  by  a  narrow  manln.  tbe  xaeult 
most  gratifying.    But  la  apite  oC  tba  fratlfyli«  natora  of 
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dtdilan  fa  the  fire  omm  ptiwnil  upon  by  the  Coart  on  Monday  last. 
«•  need  not  oonaole  oonelTas  wtth  the  thought  that  we  are  out 
of  the  wooda  in  the  matter  of  constitutional  Interpretation  of  the 
povera  of  Oongreaa  In  di»*»<"g  with  industrial  subjects  which  are 
ji^»««»%«i  ijn  their  scope  and  which  cannot  be  succesafuUy  solved 
under  the  guiding  supervision  of  any  other  authority  less  than  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  Itself. 

It  la  not  f»n<«iigH  to  say  that  Congress  may  concern  Itself  with 
the  settlement  of  labor  dUDcultles  In  factorlss  which  Import  raw 
materials  from  other  States,  and  then  export  the  finished  product 
to  other  States,  thus  cozisUtutlng  a  sort  of  'OKrtUe  neck",  as  the 
court  has  said  In  the  process  of  cmduetlng  commerce  among  the 
States. 

If  shipping  raw  materials  from  several  States  to  a  factory  In 
ona  State  and  the  subsequent  shipment  of  finished  prodxiets  from 
the  factory  to  other  States  gives  Coogrsss  Jurisdiction  over  the 
settlement  of  labor  disputes  in  the  factory  because  thoee  disputes 
may  have  a  direct  effect  on  the  flow  and  continuance  of  Interstate 
commerce,  then  It  seems  to  me  that  Congress  may  exercise  the 
same  authority  where  the  factory  merely  sh^w  Into  other  SUtes 
the  product  of  Its  enterprise  rsgardlees  of  the  source  from  which  It 
secures  Its  raw  materials 

In  other  worda,  U  a  manufacturing  plant  Is  engaged  In  inter- 
state commerce.  It  does  not  '"»***^  whether  that  commerce  flows 
In  or  flows  out  of  the  State,  or  whether  both  occur.  If  the  con- 
~""-dt|taM  of  labor  which  prevail  are  such  as  to  promote  strife,  dls- 
a^etonent.  strikes,  and  Interruption  of  the  processes  by  which 
commerce  Is  fostered  and  carried  on.  then  Congress  may  set  up 
certain  standards  of  falmeas  md  unfalmeas.  and  provide  the  ma- 
chinery for  their  administration,  without  regard  to  the  direction 
toward  or  from  the  plant  where  the  conditions  prevailed. 

In  the  light  of  theee  deductions,  and  In  oonaequenoe  of  the  logic 
at  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  flve  decisions  rendered  last  lionday 
upholding  the  constitutionality  of  the  Labor  Relations  Act.  the 
labor  provisions  of  the  Ouffey  Coal  Act  ought  to  have  been  held 
to  be  constitutional  by  the  same  Court  Instead  of  being  nullified 
as  contrary  to  the  Constitution  and  beyond  the  power  of  Congress 
to  deal  with. 

Many  of  us  In  positions  of  reaponslhlllty  have  been  asked  fre- 
quently In  the  past  week  what  effect  the  favorable  decision  of  the 
Court  will  have  on  the  relations  of  employer  and  employee,  and  on 
the  further  organization  of  labor  In  the  unorganlaed  Industries  of 
the  country. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  strikes  which 
have  occurred  in  the  past  year  have  grown  out  of  the  refusal  of 
en^doym  to  accord  to  their  onploTees  the  right  to  bargain  col- 
lectively In  regard  to  the  conditions  of  their  employment,  it  seems 
to  me  Inevitable  that  the  assertion  and  observance  of  this  right 
will  materially  reduce  the  causes  of  friction,  the  sources  of  dispute 
^aad  unrest  among  laboring  men  and  will  result  in  a  more  friendly 
approach  from  both  sides  to  the  settlement  of  their  differences  and 
will  consequently  reduce  the  number  of  strikes  of  all  kinds 
throu^umt  the  Nation. 

It  is  my  opinion  also  that  the  observance  of  this  congressional 
enactment  by  both  sides  to  industrial  controversies  will  result  in 
the  increase  in  the  number  and  membership  In  labor  organiaa- 
tkms.  for.  In  practical  operation,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  large 
groups  of  employees  to  select  those  who  are  to  speak  for  them 
unless  they  are  organised  and  can  engage  in  their  negotiations  in 
an  orderly  and  well-recognized  manner  Instead  ot  under  the 
chaotic  conditions  which  frequently  accompany  unorganized  ef- 
forts along  the  same  line. 

Now  that  this  great  step  toward  indtistrlal  peace  has  been 
Justified  by  the  subsequent  course  of  legislative  and  Judicial  his- 
tory, let  us  hope  that  it  will  be  accepted  by  both  employers  and 
employees,  and  by  the  public  generally,  as  a  sincere  and  practical 
method  by  which  our  industrial  system  may  be  elevated  to  a  higher 
standard  of  eflldency  and  of  Justioe  among  those  whoee  brains  and 
wtaose  muscles  and  whoee  very  lives  are  devoted  to  the  production 
and  distribution  and  enjoyment  of  the  things  which  we  have  ctHne 
to  regard  as  so  essential  to  the  American  way  of  living. 

Let  us  believe  that  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  Is  not 
»  great  monster  seeing  to  establish  some  mysterious  and  brutal 
•way  over  the  lives  of  men  and  women  and  children  for  whom  It 
feels  no  real  concern,  hut  that  it  Is  an  agency  set  up.  ordained, 
supported,  and  perpetuated  by  the  people  themselves  for  the 
present  and  potential  ezerdse  <tf  all  Its  powers  and  functions  in 
gukUng  the  peo|^  in  the  scdutlon  of  hard  problems  they  cannot 
resolve  by  their  tndlvldoal  eOorta,  and  In  protecting  them  from 
the  Inhumanity  and  the  rapoelty  of  any  dement  or  oomblnatloa 
of  elemente  whkA  tMk.  aaafy  to  use  that  Oovemment  to  enforce 
tbelr  own  aelflsh  and  nedal  prlvllegea  in  a  world  of  modem  and 
hamane  standards  of  life  and  of  work. 

We  who  hold  oAce  or  poesees  great  power  sometimes  boost  la 
our  hearts  of  the  giest  eontrthaUon  we  think  we  make  to  the 
mm  total  of  human  happlnw.  But  who  can  say  that  the  man 
who  digs  a  ditch  In  the  middle  of  the  street  to  lay  a  pipe  or  a 
wire  or  a  cable  to  brlag  light,  heat,  and  comfort  to  the  homes  of 
iiiYiii«««a  of  people  has  not  readered  a  greater  service  to  society 
than  a  Seaator  or  a  gosemor  or  a  indie  upon  the  boiOhf 

la  our  approach  to  theee  great  social  and  economic  questions. 
M  OS  he  fair.    Let  as  be  JVM.    Let  ae^be  opm-mladed.    Let  us 
that  eesB  aa  tmpsnoaal  fovamaieBt  ibould  protect  the 
tba  strDag.  and  aeek  constant  Improfsment  la  every 
the  people  together. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  April  22,  1937 


ADDRESC  BY  HON.  A.  HARRT  MOORE.  OF  NBW 
THE  D.  A.  B.  CONVENTION 


JEBSET.  AT 


BCr.  REYNOLDS,  liir.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  Inter- 
esting,  instructive,  and  inspirational  address  d^vered  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Moout]  at  the 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution In  Constitution  Hall,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  eve- 
ning of  Tuesday,  April  20.  1937. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
ixrinted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  Is  a  happy  privilege  for  me  to  participate  In  the  activities  of 
this  Congress  of  the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

You  mark,  this  year,  47  years  of  patriotic  service  In  fostering  the 
principles  of  Americanism,  in  the  support  of  o\u-  system  of  puhllo 
education,  In  the  work  of  Amerlcanlisatlon  among  those  more 
recently  come  to  our  shores.  In  the  development  of  sturdy  cltlcen- 
ship  and  In  keeping  fresh  In  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation  the  deeds,  the  sacrifices,  the  service  and  wisdom  of  those 
earlier  sons  and  daughters  of  America  who  ijsttemed  the  form  and 
wove  the  fabric  of  otir  free  Institutions  and  our  free  Government. 

I  am  proud  to  hall  tonight  the  150.000  members  of  the  National 
Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

We  In  New  Jersey  claim  close  association  with  this  society. 
Hannah  Amett,  of  Elizabethtown,  served.  I  am  tol&,  as  the  Inspira- 
tion, and  William  McDowell  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  a  descendant  of 
Hannah  Arnett.  issued  the  first  call  and  presided  at  yo\u:  organi- 
zation meeting  here  In  Washington. 

I  like  to  read  the  story  of  Hannah  Amett.  The  same  scenes 
were  enacted  but  unrecorded  In  history,  I  am  sure.  In  a  thousand 
colonial  homes. 

When  Washington  was  in  retreat  across  New  Jersey  In  1776,  the 
colonists  discouraged  and  giving  up  the  fight.  General  Howe  pro- 
claimed pardon  to  all  who  would  lay  down  their  arms,  A  company 
of  men  met  at  the  home  of  Isaac  Amett  In  Elizabethtown  to 
discuss  the  offer.  Hannah,  the  wife  of  Isaac,  listened  In.  or  to 
\ise  the  vernacular  "butted"  In,  "We  are  poor  and  few  and  weak", 
she  said,  "but  our  God  is  mighty.  We  coimted  the  cost,  we  should 
be  willing  to  pay  the  price.  Would  you  now  kiss  the  feet  that 
have  trampled  us?  Would  you  make  by  your  surrender  the  last 
resting  place  for  our  liberty  here  in  this  wilderness?"  Turning  to 
Isaac,  she  said.  "If  you  take  the  protection  of  the  British,  you 
lose  your  wife,  and  I,  I  lose  my  husband  and  my  home."  The 
men  and  women  of  New  Jersey  did  not  siirrender  and  the  story  of 
the  struggle  for  freedom  ran  on  to  Yorktown  and  victory. 

The  history  of  the  growth  of  your  society  Is  typical  at  the  growth 
In  and  of  America. 

You  have  foimd  fields  of  ever-Increasing  usefulness.  In  recent 
years  you  have  made  the  interests  of  youth  a  part  of  3rour  pngnin.. 
Your  Interest  In  youth  is  logical  and  natiiral. 

I  believe  in  the  Ifaportance  and  significance  of  youth.  Disraeli 
said  youth  "are  the  trustees  of  prosperity."  Edmund  Burke  said. 
"People  will  not  look  forward  to  posterity  who  never  look  backward 
to  their  ancestcffs."  And  he  said  again.  "Civilization  Is  a  contract 
between  the  great  dead,  the  living,  and  the  unborn." 

We  must  not  default  on  our  part  of  the  contract.  It  Is  a  noble 
thing  to  perpetuate  the  traditions  and  the  deeds  of  those  who  have 
gone  befwe.  It  is  a  nobler  tiling  to  train  and  inspire  the  youth  of 
America  In  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  that  they  may  carry  high 
the  banners  of  Uberty  for  which  their  fathers  died. 

I  believe  In  youth,  but  not  a  youth  movement  that  seeta  to 
■eparate  out  the  im>blems  of  youth  and  regiment  and  delude  and 
betray  youth  Itself.  The  youth  movement  for  America  must  be  a 
part  of  our  whole  effort  toward  the  preservation  and  development 
of  our  American  way  of  life,  of  our  spiritual  and  our  material 
security  and  weU-belng — a  movement  which  q)ells  tmdetstandlng, 
helpfulness,  cmd  opportunity,  sturdy  enough  to  stand  against  these 
strange  theories,  false  doctrines,  and  fantastic  schemes  that  assail 
Ui  tn  these  days  on  evoy  side. 

Yes;  this  Is  Indeed  a  testing  time  for  America.    Deqjotlsm  and 
dlctatonal  power  have  broken  thrmigh  the  guards  of  developing 
ai^  expanding  freedom  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
--^***  governments  have  fallen,  not  to  be  supplanted  by  traer 
governments,  but  by  oppression  and  tyranny. 
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tn  Amertea  wa  have  maintained  omr  fice  InsUtuHatM.  but  we 
cannot  alt  ladlffacent  to  the  dangers  of  these  alien  f««iitmnw 
•broad  In  our  tend. 

I  like  to  think  of  aar  American  Instltatlona  as  <*— »pw«t  to  pro- 
vide opiMrtanlty,  noi  opportunity  for  a  Job  alooe.  Important  as 
that  may  he.  but  opportimlty  for  creative  growth  and  dswriopment. 
for  UtMTty  and  hsOTtnesi.  to  Uve  aa  men  and  women,  fiee  from 
fear  and  oppression  and  want,  in  ^— r"^  with  our  best  cocusep- 
tkms  of  American  life. 

Hers  In  our  tend  have  bumed  the  fires  of  freedom  ami  at  hope. 
Htther  have  oome  the  milllona  from  tfas  older  ««*w««-^  int^tng  to 
these  shores  aa  the  land  of  promise. 
On  the  base  at  the  Statue  of  Uberty  we  read: 
*X}lve  me  your  ttred,  your  poor. 

Your  huddled  masses,  yearning  to  breathe  free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shorea. 

Send  tlwae.  the  homeless,  the  tempest  tossed,  to  me, 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door." 

Inside  that  door  has  dwelt  opportunity.  And  I  accept  no  dictum 
that  oppwtunlty  Is  dead,  that  patriotism  and  sacrifice,  that  diar- 
acter  and  determination  no  hxiger  Uve  Jn  the  land  and  that 
America  holds  no  further  hope. 

I  deny  the  charge  that  our  Constltutlm.  our  institutions,  our 
principles  of  liberty,  our  form  of  government  are  no  longer  true 
and  adequate  and  that  alien  theorlea.  failures  an  before  America 
was  bom.  mixst  now  be  accepted  as  the  saving  philosophy  of  the 
American  people. 

Your  membership  seeks  to  perpetuate  the  great  tradition  of 
American  democracy,  of  tlie  liberty  which  we  luAA  to  be  a  part  of 
oui  being,  of  the  equality  which  expresses  itself  in  a  government 
based  upon  the  consent  of  the  govexiied.  of  the  freedom  for  which 
men  whoee  names  you  bear  laid  down  their  lives  and  their  for- 
tunes.   With  you  I  venerate  that  tradition. 

Our  national  dream  has  been  as  Adams  expressed  It.  "A  land 
In  which  life  should  be  better  and  richer  and  fuller  for  every  man. 
with  opportunity  for  each,  according  to  his  ability  and  achieve- 
ment." 

Young  men  and  youth  have  a  pI{U3e  In  that  dream,  and  the  real 
America  mxist  be  the  place  of  dreams  come  true.  We  talk  of  the 
distribution  of  wealth,  or  wider  education,  of  opportimtty  for  Jobs, 
of  combatting  crime,  of  curing  an  our  social  lUa.  ^^ut  these  In- 
volve basic  problems  and  the  l<mg  view. 

The  question  that  plagues  you  and  me  and  aU  of  us  Is:  What 
lOxail  we  do  now?  Youth  cannot  wait.  It  is  immflng  into  maturity. 
When  we  survey  the  field  we  see  Its  comidlcatlons.  The  wh<de 
problem  of  youth  is.  after  aU.  the  sum  of  Its  parts.  The  whole 
country  Is  the  sum  of  its  communities.  And  so  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  way  to  start  upon  this  youth  problem  is  to  start  now  by 
helping  the  youth  next  to  you.  Make  the  youth  problem  your  per- 
sonal problem,  my  personal  problem,  and  It  wlU  be  solved.  Develop 
leadership,  but  you  help.  Bnllst  Interest,  but  do  It  directly.  Fight 
crime — make  It  personaL  Broaden  education.  Qlve  your  counseL 
Make  the  jnoblon  of  youth  a  community  problem,  and  remember 
you  are  a  part  of  the  community. 

I  should  like  to  develop  this  thought  further,  but  my  time  la 
limited  and  I  want  to  address  a  word  to  youth  Itself. 

Anxious  and  baffled  youth  seek  answers  to  pertinent  questions. 

If  I  could  answer  an  of  these  questions.  I  would  know,  as  Bxims 
says.  "What  God  and  Nature  is."   I  could  dissolve  aU  your  doubts. 

But  I  would  say  that  thoae  who  have  gone  tlUs  way  before  have 
left  some  guide  posts  that  remain.  Out  of  the  agony  of  their 
bodies  and  the  travaU  of  their  souls  they  have  established  some 
principles  that  last. 

The  men  and  women,  and  they  were  young.  Who  fbunded  this 
Nation  did  not  bring  over  a  system  of  government;  they  made  one. 
They  found  a  wlldmnsas  peopled  by  hostile  tribes.  They  were  be- 
set by  dangecs  by  Omf  and  teirors  by  niglit.  They  did  not  look  to 
government  for  security.  They  depended  upon  their  faith  and  the 
strength  and  vigor  of  their  manhood  and  womanhood.  Where 
there  was  no  tew,  they  made  it.  Where  were  no  schools,  no 
churches,  no  Imnes,  they  built  them.  They  helped  every  man  his 
neighbor.    They  dreamed  their  dreams  and  made  them  come  true. 

It  win  be  ttmgaOf,  indeed,  if  we  tn  America  create  a  generation 
which  refuses  to  ^j  the  game  unless  it  knows  It  Is  stare  to  win. 

Youth  has  done  and  win  do  the  woik  of  the  world.  Youth  com- 
mits nuist  of  the  crimes  of  passion  Youth  is  fraquenUy  delin- 
quent. Tootli  has  Ms  failures.  But  youth  itghta  the  battles, 
biases  the  trail,  finds  new  and  highar  grouods  of  accomplishment 
for  the  human  race. 

Young  men  and  women  settled  America.  Young  men  fought  tlie 
Bavotatioa.  Young  aasa  fOu^t  ttoe  hitter  tisttlss  of  ttoe  Civil 
War.  Tlie  boys  of  the  world  shouldered  the  rifles  and  wt^iiif** 
the  guns  in  the  Worid  War. 

Undber^  flaw  tba  Attentle  at  35;  Wtkamm,  vrtw  bedt  the  McnU- 
tor,  wsB  an  engineer  at  15;  Jane  Austen  wrote  bar  best  novels  at 
SI;  Bandlton  was  a  member  of  Wiaahingtoo^  staff  at  aO;  JUbn  Pmd 
Jdnea  was  aaa  OH»tain  at  SS;  Bryant  wvota  Tbaoatapals  at  19; 
Whitney  InviSBtad  the  cotton  gin  at  38;  and  ^»— ~*tr  Imd  cob- 
quered  the  world  at  26.  So  the  list  of  youth  wlio  amttrsd  and 
dared  and  won  runs  on  and  on.  Today  the  pled  pQiers  blow  weird 
and  mWeadtng  tonea.  The  demagognea,  the  false  praphcts,  tiioee 
who  would  tear  down  instead  of  build  iqi.  fllag  in  the  face  of 
youth  day  after  <tey  ftdse  slogans,  new  and  treaclierous  raUjiQg 
adhefents 


Aye,  It  te  not  wealth  and 
wants;  It  te  only  a  chance. 


"I  dream  no  dreams  of  a  ntnsemald  stat* 

To  spoon  me  out  my  food. 
The  stout  heart  sings  in  the  fray  wtth  fat« 
And  Its  shock  and  the  sweat  are  good." 


•ophisMc 
youth  aaMy 


Which  wedalivw 


Who 
t  days  to  ba 
Ood.tt  te 


tn  no  country  and  at  no  time  in  the  wca1d*8 
history  have  evex  made  a  oonstruutive  oontrfbutian  to  liapylncM^ 


That  te  the  tptnt,  and  tn  ^te  of  the  eynlelsaa 
tlon  of  the  pi*— »nt  day  tt  te  the  tpUit  that  will 
through  thte  crtete. 

It  te  pouth^  oooAtry.    It  te  youth's  hands  Into 
our  coxmtry's  future. 

We  received  the  tor^  of  Uberty  la  our  youth 
had  gone  before.    We  deUmar  It,  rt<mm*»^  in  thws 
sure,  to  ths  youth  irhose  eager  hands  ftwatt.    But^ 
son  bumlag. 

Ah.  youth: 

"Tou  are  your  counftry'fe  keeper 

And  yours  forever  the  blama. 
If  the  fingers  of  soom  be  pointed 

At  a  country  in  shame, 
Toun  te  the  hand  that  win  guide  her 

And  youra  forever  the  praise 
If  she  girds  herself  with  glory 

That  shaU  last  through  the  length  of  daya. 

You.  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  dtioens  every- 
where, I  wotild  Impress  upon  you  the  serkmaness  of  the  obli- 
gation whi(A  rests  so  heavily  upon  vm  aU.  In  spite  of  the  accu- 
mutettng  force  of  the  enni^cated  social  and  pohtioal  and  f^^^ngmV? 
problems  that  have  pressed  upon  us  in  lUl  their  fury  in  thte  first 
third  of  the  century  we  must  go  on.    We  dare  not  accept  defeat. 

We  have  a  rendesvous.  not  with  deatlx.  but  with  life;  not  with 
tlM  oML.  but  with  the  young.  It  te  ours  to  find  tlie  way  to  fight 
theee  foes,  theae  giants  tbmt  stalk  the  worid  in  these  days  and 
ttireaten  disaster  to  our  social  and  economic  and  ptMitleal  Institu- 
tions. It  te  our  supreme  oUlgatton  to  transmit  to  our  childrea 
and  our  diOdren's  children  that  phlloaophy.  that  faith,  that  prog- 
ress, and  that  freedom  irtilch  we  have  enjoyed. 

It  wm  not  matter  so  much  that  we  have  not  eompleteiy  soe- 
ceeded;  It  wlU  matter  only  if  we  liave  failed  to  bund  our  pazt 
of  the  temple  of  human  endeavor  straight  and  atrong  and  tnaiu 
enduring  as  the  ages. 

A  builder  buUded  a  temple. 

He  wrought  it  with  grace 
PUlars  and  groins  »»i^  anhsa 

AU  faahloned  to  do  hte  wilL 
Men  said,  as  they  aaw  ite  beauty, 

"It  shaU  never  know  decay." 
•XlreBt  te  thy  skill,  O.  Buildsr. 

Thy  fame  ahali  aiKlure  for  aye.* 

A  teacher  biiOded  a  tempte 

With  loving  and  infinite  care. 
Planning  each  arch  with  patlencab 

Li^ylng  each  stone  with  prayer. 
None  praised  her  unceasing  effortek 

None  knew  of  her  wondrous  plan; 
For  the  tempte  the  teacher  bufldad 

Was  unseen  by  the  eyes  of  man. 

Ooae  te  the  bunder's  tempte 

Crumbled  into  the  dust; 
Low  lies  eadi  stately  piUar 

Food  for  consuming  rust. 
But  the  teBq>le  the  teacher  buUded 

Win  test  v^ule  the  ages  roU. 
For  that  lieautlful  tmseen  teaplm 

Is  »  child's  Immortal  souL 
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Ttmt  bdnf  no  oltjectian,  the  addcev  was. ordered  to 

be  printed  in  the  Racou.  as  foOows: 

Today  la  Amarlca  ii»  an  hf*""*»^  oooaeioas  that  the  welfare 
of  our  Matkm  dependa  iqMO  oorrect  poUdea  of  goremment.  We 
have  paaMd  throui^  the  axperiesoe  of  watcUng  the  IxiactiTlty 
of  goremmental  machinery  aUov  the  Nation  to  sink  into  eeo- 
T»<M¥>|^  5^f^rt«  xbe  handa-off  policy  of  a  prerioua  admlntetratlMi. 
and  tlie  ttrribie  loaa  and  suffering  reaultlng  from  that  pcdlcy. 
hare  brought  us  to  the  reaUzatlon  that  our  Gonremment  must 
act  as  the  balarv^  whed  if  we  are  to  prevent  our  economic  machtn- 

%from  becoming  a  machine  of  destruction, 
e  have  observed  the  presumed  economic  captains  of  yesterday 
kneeling  at  the  altar  of  National  Oovemmmt  and  asking  for  gor- 
emmental  action  to  solve  the  problona  they  had  been  imable  ta 
solve.  We  have  observed  the  executive  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment, assisted  by  the  legislative  branch  of  Government,  set  in 
motion  the  economic  machine  of  this  democracy,  after  the  best 
mechanics  of  private  industry  had  given  up  the  Job  as  hopeless 
and  were  predicting  that  dietatorahip  would  be  the  only  effective 
solution. 

To  protect  32,000,000  people  In  agriculture,  these  two  branches 
cf  government  set  In  motion  the  Agriculture  Adjtistment  Act. 
The  leglalatlve  and  executive  branches  of  Government  acted  to 
stabilise  a  foundation  indiistry,  and  the  dream  of  farm  leaders 
was  incorporated  Into  the  machinery  of  agriculture  where  a 
planned  i^i'lcultural  program  would  replace  the  hit  and  miss 
agricultural  machinery. 

To  protect  business  from  unfair  competition  and  to  protect 
thoss  workmen  who  were  the  tools  of  those  unfair  tactics  of 
business,  the  same  two  branches  of  Government  brought  forward 
the  National  Recovery  Act,  to  be  the  governmental  measuring 
•tick  as  to  a^tether  business  machinery  was  being  operated  In 
fairness  to  Its  competltars  and  workmen  within  Industry.  Tlie 
H.  R.  A.  giiaranteed  those  qperfitlng  the  machinery  of  biislness  a 
level  of  f  aimasa  which  competitora  must  meet  in  the  open  market 
with  a  similar  fair  level  of  operative  coat.  Within  this  same 
N.  R.  A.  imigram  was  the  first  governmental  acticm  to  emancipate 
the  indxistrial  worker  from  unreasonable  hours  of  labor.  Inade- 
quate daily  wages,  and  it  resulted.  In  addition  to  these  benefits,  in 
the  fumii&ilng  of  Jobs  for  millions  of  unemidoyed  whose  {vob- 
loaa  were  threatening  the  security  of  our  Government. 

The  coordination  of  theae  two  elective  branches  of  Government 
and  the  programs  inaugurated  by  them  again  caused  all  the  gears 
of  our  economic  t"»^*'<"*  to  function.  Those  who  had  foretold 
dlctatonh4>  and  deati  action  accepted  the  benefits  of  govern- 
mental action,  while  at  the  same  time  planning  their  attack  upon 
the  acta  of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  Government 
through  the  third  branch  of  our  Government,  the  Judiciary. 

Agriculture  hardly  had  seen  the  light  of  a  new  day,  biislness 
had  only  experienced  a  few  months  of  protection,  aiul  the  Ameri- 
can workman  had  barriy  visloned  the  enlightened  future  when 
thta  third  arm  of  our  Goverzunent  saw  fit  to  again  throw  off  the 
governmental  balanoe  wheel,  and  by  their  ruling  nullify  the  ac- 
tum of  thcae  two  progrsastve  brmnchea  of  Government. 

Ttie  Suprame  ODurt  of  this  Government  by  the  opinion  of  five 
aaan  against  the  opinion  of  four  men  in  the  same  Ckmrt  said  that 
It  was  unooostttutlonal  and  thereby  nullified  the  "general  wel- 
fare clause  of  the  pireamble  of  the  Ooostltution."  8lz  men  said  it 
was  not  irtthla  the  oonstitutlonal  rights  of  our  National  Govem- 
n«nt  to  proteet  S3XM)0.000  people  In  ogrteolture  and  relegated 
thla  problem  to  the  States,  who  have  as  mueh  chance  of  con- 
trolling the  Nation's  agileulture  aa  they  have  of  controlling  the 
tides  of  the  ocean.  Thereafter,  the  same  Oourt.  divided  In  opin- 
ion, unable  even  to  agree  among  thematf  vee  aa  to  what  was  con- 
■tttatlonal.  voided  the  acts  of  the  liberal  branches  of  govem- 
nsBt.  Those  very  acts  that  changed  our  stalled  national  eoo- 
Bonle  machinery  Into  one  that  waa  again  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  Nattan  were  dedarsd  unoonatttutkmal  by  the  failure  of  one 
or  two  hidges  to  reoognlae  that  the  wtffaie  of  the  Nation  was  a 
natioiial  problem. 

Though  crippled  by  these  reaetkmary  views  of  a  hostile  branch 
of  go^ermaent.  th*  tire  bnadkaa  e(  fovemment  answeraUe  to 
the  people,  passed  a  demanded  new  leglilatlve  program  and  there- 
aftsr  want  again  before  the  ettlasos  for  their  endoraament  or  re- 
jeetka  of  the  eeta  of  tbSM  two  representative  branehee  of  govern- 
ment. Nadu  of  ywa  are  famniar  with  an  the  chargse  brought 
i^alnat  these  two  liberal  btmachee  of  government.  Tou  heard 
the  praise  of  the  Jwdldal  braach  by  ttiase  who  now  are  <ig»*ttwg 
fij»t»»«*  Judlelal  refuiBi. 

■nie  ease  of  the  earienttva  aad  lagWatlva  branches  of  govem- 
agalMt  the  Jodlelal  branch  was  tried  la  the  fhU  of  18S6. 
slieebrottgM  forth  aU  the  evMtanee  they  eooM  muster.  The 
radleal  partisan,  the  same  paid  prti^  the  same  group  of 
calamity  iMfwlHS  Who  cried  "wtiU"  then  are  crying  "wolf  now. 
On  NOvembsr  S.  1936.  their  ceae  was  eoomieted.  the  eame  evidence 
had  been  peodooed.  the  eame  wttaeessa  had  been  heard  that  are 
todaf  ^abHt  the  Jotfelal  rafonn  measure.    On  No- 

niTaat 


i6er  3.  13M.  that  great  Amerlran  jury,  the  voters  of  America, 
returned  thefr  verdlet  of  not  guU^  of  %bm  crime  charged.  The 
famsr.  the  lahorwr.  the  eoon^tlrfnklng  ctttasn  of  Amwrlca  had 
the  eeooamle  pvttdplsa  of  the  majortt^  of  the  Soprema 


today,  aa 
their  Jiadg- 
of  the  Vhfted  Otalee  glvas  its  FiesMaut 
to  enlarge  the  Supreme  Oourt  and  thareby 
win  reeoaalae  the  problama  of  the  Natlan. 


Ihooe  who  oppoee  such  action  are  now  wanting  a  new  trial.  Their 
remedy  Is  to  go  back  to  the  people  with  their  constitutional 
amendment,  "mtting  the  power  of  Congress  in  increaalng  the  else 
of  the  8iq>ireme  Court.  A  new  case,  if  filed,  should  be  filed  by 
^ose  who  question  the  meaning  of  the  Judgment  rendered  on 
November  3. 

The  people  have  spoken,  and  it  Is  their  mandate  that  the  "gen* 
eral  welfare  clause"  read  out  of  the  Constitution  be  revitalised. 
Add  to  our  Supreme  Court  six  men  who  recognlsse  that  the  prob- 
lems of  agriculture  are  national  and  vitally  affect  the  Nation:  six 
men  who  recognize  that  child  labor  is  a  national  problem,  that 
47  States  can  ouUaw  child  labor  and  the  forty-eighth  State  can,  by 
prostituting  child  labor,  upset  the  markets  of  the  Nation.  Let 
those  that  oppose  such  construction  of  the  Constitution  come  for- 
ward with  theae  amendments  to  limit  this  power  of  Congress.  We 
welcome  this  conflict.  We  challenge  them  to  submit  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  enlightened  citizen  of  today  no  more  looks  with  awe  on  the 
Judiciary.  They  are  recognized  as  men  with  the  same  fine  qualifi- 
cations and  the  same  petty  prejudices  possessed  by  other  men; 
capable  of  expressing  fair,  honest  opinions,  but  of  coxirse  their 
views  and  opinions  can  possibly  be  erroneous  because  of  failure 
to  understand,  or  lack  of  ability  to  comprehend  the  solution  of 
the  problems  they  are  facing.  A  5-to-4  decision  on  cases  that 
involve  the  interpretation  of  oxir  Constitution  which  affects  the 
future  of  a  Nation,  should  be  proof  in  itself  that  what  is  constitu- 
tional or  unconstitutional  is  Just  a  matter  of  opinion.  Four  judges 
say  that  the  Government  can,  under  the  Constitution,  meet  a 
problem.  Five  judges  deny  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
the  right  to  act  in  meeting  national  problems  of  today.  Shall  we 
allow  their  interpretation  of  our  constitutional  rights  to  block 
prepress  in  America?  Shall  the  branch  of  Government  that  repre- 
sents the  minority  view  in  America  dictate  the  policies  by  nulli- 
fying the  acts  of  our  two  branches  of  Government  that  have  gone 
before  the  people  and  won  their  case  and  received  the  mandate  to 
go  forward?  We  have  elected  officials  possessed  of  a  new  thought 
and  a  new  conception  of  the  duty  of  government  to  its  people  in 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  our  National  Government. 

Men  who  represent  the  repudiated  "do  nothing"  policy  of  gov- 
ernment control  the  judiciary.  They  fall  to  recognize  or  under- 
stand that  progress  has  centralized  America.  What  might  have 
been  local  problems  when  they  were  active  men  now  have  become 
national  because  of  high-speed  transportation  and  communication. 
Child  labor,  sweatshc^s,  overproduction  in  agriculture,  or  any  un- 
favorable economic  condition  In  New  York  State  affects  the  welfare 
of  Oklahoma  and  the  Nation. 

Judicial  reform  is  necessary  if  the  governmental  balance  Wheel 
Is  to  remain  a  part  of  our  national  economic  machinery.  Our 
experiences  of  the  past  prove  that  it  will  be  economic  suicide  to 
return  to  the  old  plan.  Judicial  reform  vrtll  mean  that  ovir  third 
branch  of  government  will  coordinate  in  a  program  of  reconstruc- 
tion. Let  each  of  us  pledge  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  urge  ovir 
Congress  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  people  and  adopt  the 
Prendent's  Judicial  reform  bill.  Such  action  on  their  part  will 
mean  that  the  decision  of  the  people  will  have  been  accepted. 
ICodemiae  the  Judiciary  and  the  social  reforms  neceesary  to  pre- 
serve this  democracy  will  become  a  reality,  and  the  general-welfare 
clause  of  our  Constitution  will  become  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
greatest  document  ever  conceived  by  man. 

This  Nation  is  too  great  now  to  slip  back  from  its  position  of 
leadership.  This  Nation  was  the  birthplace  of  human  liberty.  It 
must  continue  as  a  government  protecting  the  liberties  granted 
by  our  Ctmstltution  when  action  is  necessary  to  giiarnnfim  fair 
play  to  its  people. 


Unemplojrment  Conditions  in  Vennont 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ERNEST  W.  GIBSON 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  April  22,  1937 


ABTXCLB  ON  DN1SMPIX>TMENT  CONDITIONS  IN  VERMONT 

Mr.  OIBSON.  Mr.  President,  there  appeared  In  a  recisnt 
press  issue  a  statement  In  regard  to  the  situation  with  re- 
Qwct  to  unemidoyznent  ifi  the  State  of  Vennont.  I  aA 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  may  be  inserted  in  the 
CoircussroRAL  Rxcobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricots,  as  follows: 

OF   8T*n    COT   Two-THnaa — ncpLorifxirr    ■^^hvi'.'i    »»*» 

BXV  Of  APPUCAHTS — BSBB  OAIKS  TK  PBIVAn  aoawe 

IBB.  April  20. — ^Unemployment  in  Vermont  la  two-thlrdi 

^.-J?*"L.°?w^?f"  *  ^"^  y®**"'  »c«»«ling  to  E.  Reynold  Johnson, 
oixeetor  of  the  Vermont  SUte  employment  service,  who  attributes 


»  large  percent  of  Uie  drop  to  abeorptkm  of  workers  by  private 
Industry. 

The  number  in  the  active  flies  of  the  service  has  been  cut  from 
19.168  on  April  1  last  ysar  to  6,033  this  year.  With  the  aprtng  em- 
ployment season  Just  c^>ening  and  3  months  more  of  the  fiscal 
year  to  make  a  further  decrease,  the  service  has  already  placed  612 
more  jMrsons  In  private  emploj^ment  than  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  JTuly  1,  1936,  Jotanaon  said. 

Tb  date.  3490  persons  have  been  given  private  employment  as 
compared  to  2.578  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  In  1936.  At  the 
same  time,  Johnson  stated,  fewer  persons  on  his  lists  have  been 
absorbed  through  public  and  relief  agencies.  To  date.  6,763  per- 
sons have  been  placed  In  public  emfrtoyment  as  compared  to  8,677 
in  1936,  aad  replacements  In  relief  agencies  have  decreased  frran 
4.197  in  July  1986  to  4M)9  on  Aprtl  1  this  year. 

Director  Johnson   has  been  faced   with   a  lack  of  household 


type  of  oi^loynientk 


Federal  Aid  for  Underprivilesed  Children 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENAl^  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tkur$dav,  April  22,  19S7 


8TATKMENT  OP  ARMY  AND  NAVT  UNION  IN  BEHALF  OP 
8.  1634,  FROVIDINO  PgPgRAL  AID  POR  THS  EDDCATlCMf  OP 
UNDBUFHlViLBOKD  CHIIJ^RXN 


\ 


1ST.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccord  a  statemen* 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  Union  in  bduUf  of  Senate  t^  1634. 
providing  Federal  aid  for  the  education  of  imderprivUeged 
children. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  ttie  Recobo,  as  follows: 

The  Army  and  Navy  Union  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
after  a  thorough  study  of  legislation  pending  in  Congress  provid- 
ing for  special  education  of  physically  handicapped  children  of  all 
types,  today  Instructed  its  national  legislative  chairman,  John  J. 
Crim.  to  support  Senate  bill  1634,  Introduced  by  the  Honorable 
Claudb  Psppsa,  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  organization  which  Is  composed  of  veterans,  ez-eenice  men, 
and  men  who  are  now  in  the  service,  will  throw  its  enttre  strength 
behind  the  measure.  Throu^  Its  branches  In  all  States  It  has 
ir»^»  a  survey  in<f««?***"g  that  2,600,000  children  of  the  Nation  are 
In  need  of  the  apedal  kind  of  education  provided  for  in  the 
Pepper  bill. 

The  organization's  legtdatlTe  committee  Is  preparing  to  aequaint 
the  Nation  with  the  program,  utilizing  not  only  its  adult  garrisons 
but  also  through  Junior  garrisons  in  high  schools  and  colleges. 

"It  took  161  years  for  the  United  States  to  provide  for  social 
security",  said  Mr.  Crlm,  "but  fine  as  it  is  there  are  certain  gape 
In  the  welfare  program  whlOh  It  doee  not  and  oannot  fill.  The 
principal  one  is  the  education  of  the  partially  blind,  partially  deaf, 
and  sSao  those  who  arc  totally  handlcaiyed  because  of  loes  of 
sight  and  hearing  or  because  of  some  other  Individual  physical 
handici^.  The  States  are  carrying  such  burdens  in  the  education 
of  their  chUdren  who  are  In  no  way  handicapped  that  they  are 
flnandally  unable  to  take  care  of  the  burden  of  ^edal  education 
for  physically  handlciyped  chUdren.  Under  the  Pqtper  bill  each 
State  vmuld  receive  940,000  as  an  outrl^t  grant  for  this  purpose, 
and  in  addition  would  receive  from  ttie  Federal  Government  an 
amount  equal  to  sums  qpedally  appropriated  by  the  States  annu- 
ally for  qiecial  education.  The  bill  carrlee  an  ^^>rq;Hlation  of 
ail,680.000  to  carry  out  the  program. 

"The  necessity  of  suidi  Federal  aid  Is  the  gmp  In  the  Social 
Security  Act.  which,  under  preeent  oondttlmis.  eannot  provide  for 
the  special  education  of  these  children,  although  it  does  provide 
for  medical  and  aodal  care.  It  also  provides  for  vocational  re- 
hahllltatlcm  but  only  of  persons  ot  legal  working  age.  For  years 
physicaUy  handicapped  children  have  been  a  liability  to  their 
looft]  ennmunltles  and  to  themselves  because  they  have  not  been 
aMe  to  obtain  the  special  education  neoessary  to  enable  them  to 
earn  their  own  living. 

"The  essentials  for  special  education  of  physically  handicapped 
children  are  special  techniques,  special  equipment,  and  very  often 
transportation  to  and  from  school. 

"TbB  Army  aad  Navy  Union,  from  both  a  humanitarian  and  an 
economical  standpoint.  heUeves  this  type  of  legtslatloo  should  have 
the  wtKdehearted  supptart  of  every  thinking  man  and  woman  In 
the  United  Statea.** 
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President's   Message— Which   Way  Ar« 
Headed?— Where  Has  the  Money  Gone? 
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Mr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OP  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  AprU  21, 1937 
PLUMUnr.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  taUng  tte  Pteaideat 


assistants  and  farm  hands  to  fill  the  many  calls  he  has  for  thls^  ~at^  his  word.    I  am  going  to  vote  against  H.  R.  2711,  not 
-^  ^  because  the  bUl  In  itself  is  not  meritorious  for  it  has  very 

great  merit  in  itaelf  so  far  as  the  ends  sought  to  be  attained 
are  concerned,  but  because  In  my  Judgment  it  unneeeaoarily 
appropriates  a  million  dollars  for  the  estabUahment  and  the 
work  of  another  bureau  or  commisaton — a  *^^«iwTnts«1nn  which 
if  established  will  duplicate  or  do  the  work  which  sbould  be 
done  today  by  an  already  mriKting  Amjmrt^f^x  gf  tho 
Qo  vei  ument. 

I  do  not  know  where  the  milUon  doHars  is  coming  tnm 
except  out  of  the  taxpayeis'  pockets,  A  milUon  dollars  of 
tbe  taxpayers'  ^noney  is  easily  spent,  but  earned  wltti  gnat 
difficulty  these  days,  these  billionHioIlar  days  of  recUm. 
wasteful  spending. 

Let  us  start  right  hen  and  now  to  aave  some  money. 

Then,  while  we  are  talking  about  saving,  may  I  aaj  ttast 
I  am  told— and  I  believe  it  is  true— that  If  Congress  approvee 
President  Roosevelt's  request  for  $1.500XM)0.M0.  the  PMeral 
funds  set  aside  for  rdief  since  the  dQ>re88ian  began  will  xiae 
above  $10,000,000,000? 

When  general  reoomy  activities  are  itw^hfiif!,  the  total  is 
doubled. 

Actuid  xeUef  expenses  up  to  this  month  amounted  to 
$8340.000.000.  More  than  one-ttiird  went  to  the  Worls 
Progress  Administration,  one-sixth  to  the  Civilian  Conservm- 
tion  Corps,  and  the  rest  to  W.  P.  A.'s  predecessors  and  the 
Resettlement  Administration. 

Although  relief  rolls  gradually  are  decreasing,  on  March 
20  there  were  2.134,000  W.  P.  A.  workers.  280,000  C.  C.  C. 
members,  and  338.000  in  other  Federal  relief  post*.  Wha« 
has  all  the  money  gone,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  what  has  been 
accompUsfaed  that  is  not  due  to  the  energy,  enterprise,  and 
Initiative  of  individuals  rather  than  to  the  policy  and  pro- 
gram which  has  created  an  army  of  dependent,  disap- 
pointed, and  dejected  Americans?    Where  has  the  money 


gone? 

I  listened  attentively  to  the  reading  of  the  President't 
message.  In  view  of  what  has  actually  happened  ^rw^  Z 
listened  to  the  last  one  preceding,  and  in  view  of  what  hap- 
pened theretofore  as  against  that  so  fredy  predicted  and 
prophesied,  since  the  only  abundance  is  that  of  obligation 
to  pay.  I  am  c<mstrained  to  ask.  Does  the  President  reaDy 
know  what  he  is  talking  about  llils  time?  The  tax  biU,  he 
said,  would  produce  the  necessary  revenue  to  balance  the 
Budget.   It  did  not. 

He  is  responsible  for  that  bill,  and  if  the  troth  were  known 
It  was  left  at  the  door  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
with  instructions.  I  doubt  if  Mr.  Doughtow  or  Mr.  Vanaa 
or  Senator  HAixiaoH  had  any  idea  the  bill  would  be  what  the 
President  claimed  for  it.  Now  they  are  utt  out  on  a  Umb, 
as  usual.  The  President  inferentiaDy  in  his  message  dis<^ 
owns  his  brain  child,  but  its  parentage  is  susceptUde  at  posi- 
tive proof. 

It  is  only  a  month  or  two  ago  that  he  told  os  to  his  Budget 
message  that  the  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  1087  wotdd  be 
$S.'re6.320,000.  We  now  know  that  is  not  so;  it  will  be  <Mdy 
$4,741,000,000.  so  he  was  witmg  a  trillion  doUan  in  his  esti- 
mate for  1937.  Did  he  know,  or  did  he  not?  So  his  esti- 
mate for  1888  or  $7 J82.000,000  must  be  at  least  a  tafflkm  and 
ilve  himdred  million  overestimated.  He  said  we  would  have 
to  expend  slightly  over  $3XMM,000300  for  reoovexy  aad  relief 
to  1837;  whereas  the  total  to  date  Aamu  the  actual  expendi- 
tures will  be  $3,818j008300  to  round  nnmbers. 
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He  estimated  so-called  regular  expenditures  at  four  bfl- 
lioDS  and  a  half,  or  thereabouts,  and  we  now  know  that  they 
will  approximate  nearer  five  billions  and  a  half.  He  is  only 
half  a  billion  or  five  hundred  milUon  under  what  it  Is  going 
to  cost  to  run  thia  Government,  under  the  plan  for  expendi- 
tures outlined  in  the  Budget  for  1937.  and  the  Budget  will 
be  $1,500,000,000  more  than  he  told  us  in  January.  If  he 
knew  what  it  was  going  to  be,  why  did  he  not  say  so? 

When  you  stop  to  think  that  this  is  an  evidence  of  all  those 
who  are  attempting  to  run  the  financial  end  of  this  Gov- 
ernment know  about  their  bustoess.  the  situation  is  a  serious 
one;  a  sorry  one  to  contenu)late.   Ihink  of  it! 

There  Is  one  thing  that  we  know  and  he  knows,  and  that 
Is  f>><M,  namely,  his  administration,  for  which  he  is  to  be 
held  responsUde,  because  never  in  the  history  d  the  country 
was  there  a  man  who  atgnimtd  such  dictatorial  powers  with 
i«9ect  to  governmental  affairs  as  he  has.  He  has,  I  say, 
tDcreased  the  national  debt  from  $20,937,350,964.  as  it  was 
on  Mazth  4.  19S3,  to  $34^37.471.252.58  as  of  yesterday.  He 
li  still  going  strong.  We  have  had  continuous  proposals 
from  him  tar  Increasing  the  expenditure  of  money.  Among 
other  t**«"g^  he  has  advocated  the  eiqienditure  of  a  billion 
dollars  for  the  farm-tenant  bin.  a  half  a  billion  dollars  for 
the  so-called  ilood  control,  another  half  a  billion  dollars  for 
the  Tenth  Administration.  $1,051,000,000  for  the  Wagner 
housing  bm.  $400,000,000  for  the  permanent  C.  C.  C,  which 
Is  an  aanaal  cost;  a  total  of  over  $3,000,000,000,  recom- 
mendations for  the  expenditure  of  which  came  down  from 
the  White  House.  You  want  to  think  of  that  when  you  are 
thInklBg  about  his  yesterday's  message. 

What  a  Unaneial  situation  to  contemplate!  What  an 
exhibition  of  Incompetency  In  administrative  ability  from 
a  money  raising  or  spendhig  standpoint.  Bleed  the  people 
white  and  nm  the  Treasury  Into  the  red— and  make  us  all 
hhin  miT  bt  patriotic  from  the  red.  white,  and  blue  stand- 
point, bat  from  a  governmental  and  business  standpoint  the 
whole  set-up  Is  black. 

Gentlemen,  on  April  20,  the  day  of  the  President's  mes- 
sage, the  United  States  Government  debt  was  $34,832,075,135. 
Up  to  April  20  the  Government  had  spent  $6,054,340,619 
since  July  1.  1936.  and  had  collected  only  $3,994,091,855. 
TUnk  that  overt  And  that  Is  not  all!  The  President  esU- 
mates  that  by  June  SOth  the  expenditure  will  have  reached 
$7,781,000,000.  while  total  revenue  to  be  collected  will  not 
exeeed  $5^24.000.000.  The  fiscal  year— takix^  the  best,  the 
most  favorable  of  three  pora*  guesses— will  end  vrith  the 
Government  at  least  $2,557,000,000  in  the  red;  or,  in  other 
words,  $309.000XK)0  worse  off  than  when  the  President  told 
us  what  he  thought  it  would  be  when  he  delivered  his 
January  message. 

m  his  Budget  message  In  January  he  said  he  would  later 
send  us  an  estimate  of  the  work-relief  appropriaticn  neces- 
sary for  the  year  1938.  He  estimated  the  Budget  deficit  for 
1937  at  $2,248,000,000.  Estimates  for  1938  seemed  to  show 
a  suphis  of  $1,537,0004XM>,  so  he  said,  but  the  so-called 
revenne-prodncing  tax  bill  failed  to  produce  the  anticipated 
reodpta.  to  the  tune  of  $267,000,000,  and  other  alleged 
sources  of  revenue  yielded  less  than  somdxxly  guessed  by 
$337j000.000.  8o  the  Budget  message  shows  a  Federal  deficit 
for  the  fiscal  year  of  $2,557,000,000  or  $309,000,000  more  than 
was  estimated  InManuaiy. 

TlMt  Is  not  aUI  Tlie  message  forecasts  a  deficit  of 
$41tXNW.000  for  1938  because  of  his  $1J»00,000,000  request  for 
work^r^lef  antrt^Klatton.  and  because  the  revenue  win  not 
be  what  aomefaody  guessed  it  would  be. 

'lIlBoalciilatlQn*' they  can  It.  What  do  yon  can  it?  What 
•acify  o(  unoontralled.  «w>>wmi*«<  spending  of  your  money 
It  li.  IV  those  who  do  not  know  within  $300,000^)00  what 
they  are  taDdnc  aboat.  How  long  wffl  you  continue  to  let 
tlwBi  "mmi-  yoa  into  private  and  poblle  bankruptcy,  chaos. 
and  calamttyt 

When  you  stop  to  consider  the  pUtfit  ttils  country  Is  in 

of  tte  mismanagement  and  maladministration  at 

hava  onrped  and  held  the  power,  it  gives  real 

no  matter  what  partisan  pi^ttcal  stripe  may  be 

fives  them  a  ftezfol  itfinrki    iTust  think 
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of  It— relief .  so  called,  during  a  year  of  depression  has  cost 
about  $2,154,000,000,  and  for  a  year  of  relative  prosperity, 
will  be  $2,420,000,000.    One.  the  first,  represents  dollars  pcdd 
out  between  July  1933  and  July  1934  to  take  care  of  nearly 
5.000.000  families,  depending  upon  the  Government  for  an 
existence;  and  the  larger  amount,  yes,  the  larger  amount, 
represents  dollars  to  be  paid  out  between  July  1937  and  July 
1938  to  take  care  of  three  and  one-half  million  families  stiU 
dependent  upon  the  Government  for  an  existence.    More 
dollars,  my  friends,  have  to  be  spent  for  relief  in  recovery 
than  were  spent  for  relief  in  depression.    Think  this  over. 
When  relief  was  left  largely  to  local  and  State  govern- 
ments and  to  agencies  which  theretofore  had  handled  satis- 
factorily worse  situations  than  then  obtained,  we  had  no 
army  of^habitual  loafers,  no  hordes  of  perpetual  sit-down 
strikers  who  would  not  even  work  in  order  to  eat.  no  multi- 
tudes of  barnacles  on  the  ship  of  state,  and  bloodsuckers  on 
the  body  politic.    Relief  was  furnished  to  those  who  needed 
it.  and  the  self-respect  of  the  Nation  was  preserved-    We 
have  been  made  the  laughingstock  of  the  world;  a  Nation 
that  was  bought  and  sold  to  make  a  Roman  holiday  for 
Farley  and  Roosevelt;  we  are  disgraced,  even  in  the  ejres  of 
those  who  contributed  to  help  start  stxnething  they  cannot 
now  stop.    Under  the  hypocritical  mantle  of  eccmomy.  the 
greatest  spender  of  other  peoples  money  that  the  ages  have 
ever   produced,   the  most  extravagantly   wasteful,   power- 
dnmk.  self-centered,^  and  most  astute  politician  who  ever  sat 
in  the  White  House  now  hangs  onto  the  strap,  opens  his 
parachute,  lays  the  blame  to  those  who  are  responsible  only 
to  him  for  what  he  has  ordered  them  to  do.  Jumps  the  ship. 
goes  fishing,  while  his  cohorts  drift  in  a  boat  that  has  but 
one  destination  unless  they  have  the  courage  to  mutiny  and 
take  over  the  ship  themselves. 

I  have  a  sneaking  notion  that  some  of  the  100-percent 
Americans  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  who.  Incidentally, 
forget  more  every  night  than  the  White  House  brain  trusters 
ever  knew,  and  whose  loyalty  to  their  country  and  its  inter- 
ests in  the  show-down  is  their  underlying  and  fimdamental 
motivating  thought.  I  have  a  notion,  I  say,  that  the  show- 
down is  about  due  and  that  when  it  comes  they  win  choose 
between  their  country  and  the  gratification  of  the  greed  for 
f  lurther  selfish  political  gratification  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
and  that  the  devil  may  take  the  hindmost,  so  far  as  they 
are  thereafter  concerned.  In  fact,  some  of  them  have  told 
me  they  have  stultified  themselves  and  their  consciences  to 
go  as  far  as  they  have,  and  that  the  end  of  the  rope  has 
been  reached.  I  wonder  if  they  have  the  courage  and  the 
convictions,  and  the  courage  of  their  real  convictions.  I 
believe  a  good  many  of  them  have  both. 

Gentlemen,  the  wasteful  spending  program  contemplated 
involves  spending  $190,569,822,595.95,  as  represented  by  the 
total  authorizations  for  appropriations  sought  by  bills  pend- 
ing in  this  Ckjngress  down  to  April  1 — $190,000,000,000  in 
roimd  numbers. 

The  President  started  something  that  it  Is  very  difficult 
to  stop.  I  hope  he  is  scared.  I  am  scared,  and  I  have 
been  for  a  long  time,  and  as  much  if  not  more  frightened 
at  the  seeming  lack  of  comprehension  and  at  these  misstate- 
ments with  respect  to  the  financial  condition  of  this  coimtry 
as  at  the  condition  itself. 

Tou  might  Just  as  well  look  the  facts  in  the  face.  AU  of 
these  appropriations  have  got  to  be  trimmed  to  the  bone,  if 
and  when  any  of  them  are  made,  else  this  country  wlU  go 
bankrupt  and  the  people  pay  for  their  recklessness  by  the 
loss  of  their  liberty. 

If  and  when  you  vote  for  the  expenditure  of  a  cent  of 
mmiey.  the  absolute  necessity  for  which  cannot  be  incon- 
trovertibly  demonstrated  to  you,  you  are  voting  for  a  sales 
tax  and  a  lower-bracketed  income  tax — the  only  two  sources 
of  revenue  left.  The  people  ought  to  know  this.  They  ought 
to  realize  that  the  income  of  every  family  in  which  the 
breadwinner  has  an  income  of  a  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
income  of  every  unmarried  person  whose  income  exceeds 
$500  will  have  to  be  subjected  to  a  very  large  and  appreci- 
able tax  if  this  program  be  permitted  to  continue. 

The  President  has  sawed  off  the  limb  of  the  tree  Into 
which  he  has  driven  those  men  who  undertook  to  carry  out 


his  program  with  the  assurance  that  he  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about.  It  is  obvious  and  a]n>arent  that  he  did  nc^ 
know  anything  about  what  he  was  talking  about,  as  dem- 
onstrated by  the  facts  and  figures  found  from  reading  his 
several  messages. 

I  know  what  I  am  talking  about  wh«i  I  say  to  you  that 
credit  inflation  and  higher  living  costs  are  already  here  and 
unpredictable  and  unccmtroUed  inflation  wiU  foUow  unless 
we  take  the  bits  in  our  mouth  and  run  the  business  of  the 
Government  headed  In  an  absolutely  (vposite  direction  from 
ttiat  in  which  we  are  now  bcdng  driven.  The  situation  wiU 
not  permit  or  allow  any  delay. 

Tlie  responsibility  Is  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Pres- 
ident for  having  got  us  into  this  situation,  notwithstanding 
his  attempts  to  alibi  and  to  lay  the  blame  onto  Congress. 
Congress  did  what  he  asked,  and  he  signed  the  biU. 

Mow  Is  the  time  for  us  to  act 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  AprU  22, 1937 


ADDITIONAL   STATE&CENTB    BT    THE    NONPAXmSAN    SOCIAL 
8BCUBIT7  COMICIBSION 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord  additional  state- 
ments on  the  subject  at  social  security  made  by  the  N(m- 
partisan  Social  Security  CommissiMi. 

Previous  statements  made  by  this  commission  have  here- 
tofore been  placed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statements  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Racoio,  as  follows: 

Statemsmt  ok  Cotemcs 

The  Nonpartlaan  Social  Security  Commtalon,  sponaored  by  tba 
Hearst  newspapers,  authorizes  the  svib Joined  statement: 

"The  commission  suggests  rerlslon  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  correct  the  anomalous  situation  under  which  ditrlng  the  early 
years  average  payments  under  the  old-age  asststanoe  or  relief 
sections  of  the  act  will  exceed  payments  made  under  the  contribu- 
tory old-age  benefits  sections.  It  beUeves  that  It  to  especially 
necessary  to  adjxist  this  inequity  dining  the  critical  introductory 
years.  This  comparison  also  suggests  the  advisability  of  Initiat- 
ing old-age  benefit  payments  before  1942.  to  those  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  65.  thus  cutting  down  the  interim  ai^cationa 
for  relief  under  the  old-age  assistance  sections  of  the  act. 

"It  would  still  be  possible  to  accumulate  a  substantial  con- 
tingency reserve  by  IMS  If  present  pay-roll  taxes  amoimtlng  to  2 
percent  were  contlnxied  instead  of  being  stepped  up  in  1940.  as 
now  provided,  and  If  old-age  benefit  payments  were  started  In 
1940  Instead  of  1942,  and  were  raised  to  a  basis  more  nearly  com- 
parable with  the  schedule  25  or  30  years  hence. 

"At  the  beginning  of  this  year  State  old-age  relief  grants  through- 
out the  country  averaged^  about  $19  a  month  per  recipient.  In  five 
States  the  average  was  more  than  $25  a  month,  and  some  Com- 
monwealths are  beginning  to  realize  what  a  strain  old-age  relief 
on  such  a  scale  places  upon  their  budgets.  Of  course,  the  pay- 
ments under  the  Federal  contributory  old-age  benefits  program 
and  the  State  grants  under  old-age  relief  are  not  on  a  par,  since 
relief  to  subject  to  fluctuatlcm  and  to  proof  of  need.  Despite  thto 
difference,  the  commission  believes  that  the  Federal  contributory 
old-age  benefits  program  should  not  be  put  In  an  \uifavonUt>le 
light  by  comparison  with  noncontributory  State  old-age  relief 
programs,  which,  under  the  present  act,  are  flnancfd  up  to  60 
patient  (not  exceeding  915  per  recipient)  by  the  Federal  Govem- 
mtaxt.  A  realistic  relationship  should  be  malnt*lned  between  the 
monthly  paj^ments  under  these  two  programs.  Thto  to  the  more 
necessary  during  the  next  decade  in  order  that  In  Its  Introductory 
period,  the  Federal  oontributtxy  program  should  not  be  Judged 
adversely. 

"With  a  proper  relationship  between  these  two  programs,  old- 
age  relief  costs  should  contract  commensurately  as  the  coverage 
of  the  Federal  contributory  old-age  beneflU  program  increases. 
The  total  burden  to  the  people  of  the  country  need  not  be  In- 
creased, because  additional  benefit  payments  under  the  contribu- 
tory program  would  lessen  the  need  for  old-age  assistance  In  tbs 
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future.  Although  the  administrative  dlfBcuItles  of  bringing  fta 
large  groups,  now  excluded,  such  as  agricultural  workers  and 
domestic  servants,  might  prevent  including  such  groups  in  the 
near  future,  desirable  as  such  a  change  would  be.  the  commission 
thinks  that  some  groups,  such  as  maritime  workers  on  vessels 
registered  In  thto  country  and  employees  of  national  banks.  eo\ild 
promptly  be  brought  under  the  terms  of  the  act.  Reeognlaing 
that  constitutional  considerations  exclude  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmental employees,  the  commission  suggests  that  thoss  States 
which  have  not  already  provided  pensions  for  their  employees 
make  arrangements  to  do  so.  Many  (»ganlzatlons  and  Institu- 
tions, now  excluded  from  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  at  their  own  request,  which  may  after  more  deliberate  Judg- 
ment desire  to  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  should  be 
afforded  an  opportimlty  to  be  included. 

"Ifore  genoal  extension  of  coverage  under  tlie  old-ags  beneltt 
provisions,  tends  to  reduce  but  does  not  eliminate  the  need  for 
conslderatton  at  the  problem  of  workers  who  switch  from  a  cov- 
ered to  an  uncovered  occupation. 

"WhUe  recommending  more  adequate  benefits  for  those  retiring 
In  the  next  decade  or  two,  the  commission  emphasises  that  tbs 
principls  of  relating  the  IJfenefits  received  to  previous  payments 
and  contrftoatioQs  should  bs  maintained  as  an  Incentive  to  good 
employment  reeords.  Also  tying  the  benefit  payments  to  con- 
trlbutloos  takss  them  oat  at  the  realm  at  doles  and  kssps  tho 
factor  (rf  cost  dsarty  bef ors  tbs  public  mind.  TIm  ssosptkm  la 
favor  of  those  now  approaching  the  retirement  ags  to  Ju^Ulsd  by 
the  fact  that  these  older  people  vrere  not  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  make  oontrlbutkuis  In  their  earlla-  yeaxs." 

TTtnaauynaan  OoMmrsanaw 
Tlie  Noi^Mtftlaan  Social  Security  Gommlsston.  qwnsored  by  tha 
Hearst  new^iapers.  has  reached  oooduslons  oonoemlng  the  sub- 
Joined  aspects  at  the  ""«""r'''TnT"»-mmpftnsstlfrn  provtokms  of 
the  Social  Security  Act: 
X.  arvonmcnrr  or  i 


on 

In  the  administration  of  the  Social  Seeortty  Act  It  to  vital  that 
the  personnel  a^xilnted  be  chosen  on  the  basto  of  proved  fitness 
and  that  complete  confidence  In  the  competence  of  those  ap- 
pointed be  assured  at  the  start.  The  publlo  may  not  be  generally 
aware  of  the  fact  that,  whUe  the  employees  of  the  Unemployment 
Compensstloa  Division  of  the  Social  Security  Board  are  choeen  en 
a  competitive  merit  basto.  through  dvll-sarvloe  procedure,  the 
c^ieratlon  of  unemployment  compensatlan  to  on  a  Fsderal-Stat* 
basto  and  most  of  the  administration  to  left  to  State  agenetoa. 
The  unemploymcnt-compensatlcm  plan,  as  a  whole,  wlU  require, 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Oovcnunent,  merdy  a  Hnall  siqier- 
vtocny  staff  at  Washington  and  regional  headquarters.  Imt  large 
administrative  staffs  will  have  to  be  ^ipointed  by  the  States  them- 
selves In  administering  their  unemployment-compensation  plans. 

Since  there  are  few  States  which  have  effective  dvU-servlee  law* 
and  procedures,  the  degree  to  which  the  prlndple  of  ^spotntment 
by  merit  has  been  ap^ed  has  varied  consldsrably.  Most  States 
have  wrtttMi  Into  their  unemployment-compensation  laws  the 
principle  of  selection  on  a  merit  baisia.  In  order  to  conform  to  the 
Federal  standards.  But  It  to  known  that  In  practice,  In  many  of 
the  States,  i4>pointments  to  the  xuemi^oyment-oompaisatlon 
staffs  have  been  largely,  or  almost  wholly,  on  a  patronage  basto. 
Thto  has  not  merdy  hampered  the  effective  administration  of  tbs 
act  thus  far,  but  has  tended  and  to  tending  to  discredit  Oovem- 
ment  participation  In  socially  deslrabls  actlvlttos.  Rom  tbs 
standpoint  of  the  employers,  who  pay  the  tax,  as  wdl  as  the  em- 
ployees, who  are  to  reodve  the  ben^ts,  and  who  also  pay  a  tax  In 
some  Jurlsdictlcms.  no  aspect  of  the  Sodal  Sectulty  Act  deserves 
more  immediate  and  serious  attention  than  thto  defect  regarding 
methods  of  ai^Mlntment  of  State  personnd  to  the  State  unem- 
plojrment-compensatlon  admlntotimtlons.  A  dgnHtotant  expansion 
of  such  personnd  to  to  occur  shortly.  In  connection  with  the  be- 
ginning on  January  1.  1938,  of  actual  benefit  disbursements  to 
those  now  working  who  become  unemployed.  Accordingly,  the 
staffs  of  State  unemployment  administrations  may  soon  mn  Into 
tens  of  thcusands,  many  of  whom  wlU  be  appointed  on  a  patron- 
age basto,  unless  steps  to  avoid  thto  are  taken  Immsdlstely. 

If  social  security  administration  to  not  to  bs  handlciqiped  by  In- 
effldent  personnd.  It  behooves  the  States  to  adopt  adsquats  laws 
and  strict  procedures  In  the  sdection  of  persixuid  on  a  merit 
basto  through  bona-fide  civU  service.  Unless  thto  to  done  politi- 
cal patronage  will  load  the  unemployment  compensation  Bystcans 
with  a  persotmd  which  will  prove  a  permanent  Obstads  to  the 
attainment  of  administrative  eflldency  and  pubUo  confldenes. 

The  expenses  involved  in  srtmtntrtering  Stats  unemployment 
compensation  plans  are,  under  the  terms  of  tbs  Sodal  Oscmity 
Act,  defrayed  by  ttie  Federal  Oovemment  on  requisition  through 
tbs  Social  Security  Board.  The  Board  now  has  the  power  to 
scnitlnlso  the  budget  submitted  by  State  unemployment  compen- 
sation administrations  and  to  approve  or  reject  Items  whldi  seem 
excessive  or  Ul-advlaed.  But  It  to  qwdflcally  barred  by  a  provi- 
sion of  the  act  from  dtoc4>provlng  an  a^iroivlatlon  for  perwonnsl 
because  of  the  methods  of  selectlcm.  compensation,  and  tenure. 

The  Commission  observes  with  i^iproval  that  m  a  rsoent  con- 
ference State  administrators  of  unemployment  compensation  put 
themadves  behind  ttie  prlndple  that  State  unemploymsnt  com- 
pensation agencies  should  sdect  their  personnd  on  a  nonpartisan 
merit  basto.  Yet  some  take  the  view  that  progress  slong  such 
lines  will  bs  slow  without  Fadsral  isadanhlp.    Alisady  then  fm 
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■DOM  Mltsttcm  «*r  Buthotlzlng  the  SocUa  Security  BoMdto  PMS 
antm  S  •deqiukcy  at  clTU-eenrloe  procedures  esUbllshed  by  States 
which.  dMize  rMterml  spprofvlatunu  f«r  unemployment  ocmipen- 
■MOQ  penonnel.    An  sltemeUve  to  giflng  such  ^d^cretion  to  tfc« 
BoMtf  wmiid  be  •  clew  delineation  in  tbe  Social  Security  Act  ol 
tjM  minimum  sUmdaRls  to  which  State  unemidoyment  compensa- 
Ucm  sgpnciw  must  conform  in  order  to  receive  Federal  aid. 
n.  oovBiMB  or  iniKMPU>TBcnT  coMmasATioir  Feovanom 
Tlie  Social  Security  Act  prxwldes  for  cootrtbutory  old-age  p«- 
to^tSTgiwSrfimplo^larger  by  sereral  millions  thanthe 
KRKiD  to  vhlch  the  uneBBq»loyment  compensation  qipUes.    Th«» 
SrStteracS^betwwmttTtwo  types  of  social  to^Mce  which 
adse  the  question  of  prortdlag  a  more  unified  base  for  the  act 
A.  XzpeiutoM  to  tPtaOer  eomeemM 
ovlHans  i«««rtfli«  eeotrttrntory  okt-age  pensloos  tps^  ^ 

employing  even  one  worksr.  whereas  the  Faderal^em- 

plonnenk  mmpirf  t**^  aflsets  only  eoncetns  employing  elipit  or 
The  exduskm  at  oonoeraa  having  fewer  than  eight  «»>• 
mtos  admlBMrattv*  problems,  especially  l^cause  flncta- 
„„,^  tn  thfs  Bombcr  at  eniployesa  tend  to  telng  ■ome  border- 
line ii!r"«riiM  IB  and  oat  of  the  plan.  9oA  an  eidaslan  Is  unfair 
to  tbe  tmplLjSM  o<  the  ■naUsr  wmtsma  IsA  uxqvoteeted  by  un- 
SBBioymisBt  eosanv*.  Fortbanaore,  many  of  the  smaller  oon- 
•KBSL  m  wtfl  as  «Mtr  employees*  deskre  to  bo  brought  under  ^ 
aCT  BamTm^  ernxS^i^pttoen*  caduded  nallM  that  the 
•viSabtttty  ol  good  kSor  may  be  aflseted  by  Uie  desire  ofmany 
vorksn  to  be  rtf*^*^  by  oonDenM  covered  by  the  act.  <te  the 
dther  h»^u*,  ttte  fact  tbat  small  emptoyer^  nolJBddect  to  this  act. 
do  not  bear  the  same  tax  burden  as  the  larger  employera.  is  unfair 
to  the  covered  concerns  with  whom  they  may  be  in  oompetlUon. 
Of  course,  todlvMnal  States  may.  on  ttwlr  own  InttlaUTS.  en- 
tbe  wvijaga  by  Ineiadlnc  eoneems  employing  fewer  than 
Aheadiy  16  Statos  and  the  Distrtet  o(  Columbia  hare  done 

OC  thito  ntanber,  algM  Statos  and  tbe  Distrtet  o<  Ortnmbta 

mabtr  their  imemployment  compensation  plana  to  ouuesnoa  smploy'- 
^M^i^M  or  nksn  Dsisona.  TbHa  isw  however  pressure  In  such 
mSiXm  to  reduce  the  uoiriisis  to  that  required  by  the  Federal  act. 
In  tbe  elxeumstanoM  It  sneme  adrlaable  to  ej^and  the  coverage 
iDtfltnBly  thsoi«hoat  the  Ratlan.  As  the  first  step,  the  Federal 
tax  shouM  be  appUed  at  least  to  eoneema  employing  four  or  more. 
As  tocm  as  It  Is  ztgvded  m  adminlstrattvety  feasible,  preferably 
by  IMO,  the  act  dumld  apply  progresetvcly  to  even  smaller  con- 

fpiyt  thus  approach  a  untversal  oovenga  vtthln  the  ooeap»- 

twhiAKl 

W.  OeeuptHomai  eonermf 
giTT^Ti^it.^  f£  vartoua  dasssa  of  enmloyses  from  coverage 
of  administrative  rmsrwis  owates  laequltka  irtilch.  in  Xb» 
~at  time,  will  have  to  be  dealt  with.  It  took  Great  Britain 
two  dscadm  a<  aspsrlaaM  before  she  waa  ready  to  include  agricul- 
toml  ««ckan.  Bowever.  certain  gniups,  sndi  as  maritime  workers. 
eonld  ImmsiHstnlT  be  twrfn^iw^  on  a  strictly  Federsl  bests,  since 
ttksy  aiw  angsgerl  la  Intsrstato  ratbsr  than  Intrastate  oommeroe. 
Ukawles  It  would  ssem  administratively  feasible  to  Include  full- 
n|(ularly  paid  employsss  of  non-proat-maklng  institutions. 
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Svprcmmcj  of  Democracj 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cm 

HON.  WILLLOi  J.  BULOW 

OF  gOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


waaomuJL  ibom  tbm  juokouji  lOORa  dshocbat 


Mr.  BDIX>W.  Iflr.  President,  ttie  April  ISBoe  of  tbe  Vtk- 
Uatml  Yoaxm  Dcaioeraft»  at  wbkh  an^DbaUoa  Ifr.  Frwok. 
WlddMin.  of  my  BM/t,  is  president,  tan  •  very  ezoeUent 
edtkolsl  on  tbe  Supremacy  of  Democracy*  I  aak  tbat  tt  be 
tfi—itpH  in  the  Baooaa. 

Ttere  beli«  no  objection,  tbe  edttorlal  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  tai  tbe  Rsooaa.  as  fOOovs: 

1 


Tto  Itto  end  k*  IXto  Is  the  trtie 

voiM  ^Mmta  a  rtiaiumga  to  dBUoemtlc 
•atfoUltn 


ilwwaa 


This 

day  when 

Tbe 

^  the  challenge. 

at  the  fdnniMon  of  oar  B^mbUo.  guaranteeing 

Bfb.  Ubscty.  and  the  punnxtt  o(  bspptnsa^  can  only  be  perfteted 


defeated  by  the  elections  in  1932  and  the  electorate  farther  «•- 
pudlated  the  Republican  theories  in  1934  and  again  in  1936.  The 
purchases  cT  pcrfitical  prestige  is  a  procedure  of  the  past.  This  wm 
proven  most  emphaticaUy  in  the  last  election  when  Republloaa 
ocpendituras  almost  doubled  thoee  of  the  Democratic  Party,  ^le- 
cialpnvllege  cannot  through  financial  distribution  control  public 
(wlnlon.  Under  the  splendid  administration  of  Franklin  Delano 
i^ose^dt  denuxracy  in  Its  ftill  sense  has  reached  Its  greatest 
belKht  or  attainment  since  this  country  identified  itself  se  a 
repvUbllc.  and  has  brought  to  the  aversge  imd  iinderprivUeged 
cttlaen  the  greatest  deserved  beneficial  recognition.  An  en- 
Itehtened  electorate  of  independent  Tlews  through  the  medU  at 
radio  is  guided  by  the  independent  discussions  of  public  questions. 
PersuartTe  broadcasts  exercise  more  Infliience  than  is  attained  by 

large  expendltxires  in  the  attempt  to  sway  public  oplBlon.  

The  New  Deal  has  brought  to  life  new  political  policies  reyolu- 
tlooary  to  those  which  inredominated  In  Republican  adminlstra- 
tioDS  at  the  past.  The  President,  having  pride  In  the  perpetua^ 
tlon  of  these  progressive  policies,  is  determinedly  endeavoring  to 
hold  true  to  his  program  for  the  benefit  of  tte  Nation  as  a  whcie^ 
This  is  evMmced  by  present  conditions  by  providing  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number. 

The  attainment  of  the  aspirations  and  the  Ideals  of  democracy 
are  unquestionably  best  secured  under  a  Democratic  program. 
Complete  self-reliance  is  tbe  ambition  of  every  citizen.  A  good 
government,  as  evidenced  by  the  present  administration.  jvcMnotes 
policies  that  make  self-reliance  possible.  The  best  and  surest 
way  to  help  yourself  to  happiness  is  to  support  governmental 
activities  that  give  opportimity  to  the  average  and  imderprivl- 
leged  as  well  as  to  the  superior,  fortunate,  and  self-reliant.  Only 
by  the  establishment  of  liberalized  leadership  has  a  modem 
monaitdilcal  government  beefi  able  to  exist.  Oovemment  by  dlc- 
tatcvship.  repugnant  to  Americans,  has  sxipplanted  the  old-estab- 
lished governments  in  many  Instances  amongst  the  Eiut>pean 
countries.  The  democracy  of  America  has  lived  and  floiu-lshed 
and  survived  ordeals  that  tested  the  temper,  tenacity,  and  the 
stamina  of  its  people.  Our  welfare  as  a  nation  depends  uix>n  the 
objectives  of  this  idealistic  government.  It  should  be  the  pur- 
pose and  privilege  of  every  young  American  to  determine  and 
endeavor  to  see  that  these  instrumentalities  of  government  ara 
preserved  by  the  continuance  of  Democratic  administrations. 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt's  progressive  policies  shoiild  be  mads 
ImperishaUe. 


The  Supreme  Court 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  April  22,  1937 


ADDRESS  BT  GOV.  IC  CLIFFORD  TOWNSKND  AT  THE  MZffT- 
XNO  SPONSORED  BY  LABOR'S  NONPARTISAN  LfiAGUS.  IN- 
DIANAPOLIS, IND.,  APRIL  19,  1937 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcoro  an  address  on  the  Supreme 
Court,  delivered  by  the  distinguished  Governor  of  Indiana, 
M.  Clifford  Townsend,  at  a  meeting  sponsored  by  Labor's 
Nonpartisan  League,  held  in  Indianapolis,  IiuL.  AihII  19, 

mi. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoko,  as  follows: 

Ifr.  Chairman.  ladies,  and  gentlemen.  X  am  here  tonight  to 
welcome  two  distinguished  gentlemen  who  have  traveled  far  to 
be  In  Ihdiana  for  this  occasion.  They  have  come  to  you  at  tbe 
tnvttatlon  of  Labor's  Non-Partisan  League  of  Indiana.  They  are 
to  address  you  shortly  on  a  subject  whl<^  is  of  vital  interest  to 
erery  laborer  and  wage  earner  in  America.  It  is  a  matter  whl^ 
Is  of  sodi  serfotis  concern  to  the  working  men  and  women  wad 
lOlers  of  this  country  that  thro\ighout  the  land  tonight  other 
meetings  such  as  this  are  being  held,  and  leading  statesmen,  wttb- 
oot  r^tfd  to  their  political  afllllations,  are  discussing  the  aamfS 
subject.  We  have  come  together  to  leam  and  to  hear  what  the 
eommon  peoi^  of  America  have  to  say  about  President  Rooeevettii 
proposals  for  ocmgreeslonal  legislation — ^legislation  whl<^  wlU  speed 
Justice  and  Infuse  new  Mood  Into  the  Fedoal  courts  of  Axnnlca. 

ft  Is  a  distinct  honor  for  me  to  share  ttie  platform  tonight  with 
that  liberal  and  progressive  Congressman,  Representative  Braoir 
floorr,  of  California,  and  with  Judge  M.  A.  Musmanno.  who  has 
eoow  to  VB  from  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  I  do  not  know  the  pcditlcs  of 
these  two  gentlemen  and  have  not  tak«i  the  time  to  inquire.  X 
do  know,  however,  that  they  both  have  demonstrated  their  loyalty 
to  tbe  working  men  and  women  of  this  country  and  that  tlMf 
have  been  <m  ttte  side  of  the  President  of  the  Italtad  States  M 


this  great  euntroveisy.  X  do  know  that  Jtidge  Musmaimo  Is 
honored  and  respected  as  the  friend  of  laboring  men  throughout 
the  world,  principally  because  of  what  he  has  done  for  the  miners 
of  Pennsylvania.  These  two  are  learned  gentlemen,  who,  as  cham- 
pions of  working  people,  can  discuss  Issues  with  the  legal  scholars 
and  the  students  of  government. 

It  rather  amuses  me  to  read  all  that  has  been  printed  in  the 
huge  newspapers  of  the  past  several  weeks  about  this  subject  of 
Judicial  reform. 

I  have  read  no  end  of  speeches  and  arUcIes  and  statements  by 
the  professional  "savers  of  the  Constitution."  Societies  and  dubs, 
which  I  am  inclined  to  believe  hardly  knew  before  the  difference 
between  the  State  supreme  courts  and  the  United  States  Supreme 
Coiuii,  have  been  adc^ting  resolutions  and  sending  letters  to  Vl^asn- 
ington.  Writers  of  fiction  and  poetry  have  been  put  to  use  by 
the  antlcourt-refcnn  campaigners,  and  even  they  are  issxilng  pro- 
found statements  about  "our  forefathers"  and  the  sacred  tenets 
of  a  docTunent  which  they  hardly  knew  from  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
Address.  Professors  and  experts  of  aU  kinds  are  attempting  to 
tell  us  what  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  had  on  their  minds. 
Everybody  but  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  has  been  asked  to  communicate 
with  our  departed  statesmen  and  to  Interpret  their  thoughts  to 
the  common  people. 

A  great  campaign  of  education — ^they  caU  It — ^Is  being  financed 
In  the  hope  that  public  opinion  wiU  be  turned  against  these  long- 
delayed  court  reforms.  The  great  hue  and  cry  they  raise  is  "Dont 
pack  the  Supreme  Court."  If  there  must  be  a  change,  they  argue, 
do  it  by  amending  the  Constitution.  That  recalls  something  to  my 
mind. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  a  very  similar  campaign  of  education  was 
being  waged  over  the  country  under  the  slogan  "Save  the  Con- 
stitution" and  with  It  the  plea  not  to  tinker  with  that  document. 
They  said.  "Let's  amend  It."  Lsnt  It  odd  that  the  old  battle  cry 
against  tinkering  with  tbe  Constitution  1b  now  one  against  tinker- 
ing with  the  Supreme  Court?  It  would  seem  that  the  same  folks 
who,  a  years  ago,  wanted  the  Constitution  saved  for  themselves, 
now  are  willing  to  forfeit  that  desire.  If  only  they  can  have  the 
conservative  opinions  of  the  Stipreme  Court  saved  for  their  own 
selfish  purposes.  These  campaigners  are  not  such  great  friends  of 
the  Constitution,  or  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  free  and  \iseful 
institutions  of  the  great  United  States.  They  worship  them  only 
as  protectors  and  gxiardsmen  of  opinions  which  have  been  won  to 
save  their  property  and  their  rights,  to  exploit  the  people,  and  the 
laws  of  this  land  for  selfish  gain.  No.  indeed,  when  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Supreme  Court  fail  to  protect  the  selfish  interest  in 
their  rights  to  exploitation  of  mexx,  natural  resources  and  finance 
of  America,  they  will  be  done  with  them  both  and  will  be  calling 
for  the  services  of  a  dictator. 

Our  friends  who  are  lambasting  the  Judicial  reform  proposals 
are  attempting  to  call  their  forces  together  on  the  plea  that  the 
subject  rises  above  all  political  Issues.  They  have  set  up  another 
great  nonpartisan  movement  to  save  democracy  from  Itself.  They 
want  to  save  lab(v  from  Itself.  They  ask  that  the  dead  hand  of 
the  past  be  saved  from  the  living  hand  of  the  present.  They  insist 
that  we  turn  to  the  pagan  rites  of  ancestral  worship  and  drop  all 
thought  of  progress  and  of  the  futxue.  America  must  be  saved, 
they  insist,  from  a  President  who  is  too  sympathetic  with  the 
people,  niey  are  nonpartisan  except  that  they  are  solidly  op- 
posed to  the  President  and  to  the  millions  who  have  supported  his 
program  of  social  and  governmental  reforms  through  two  over- 
whelming popular  elections.  If  the  anti-Court  reform  movement 
is  nonpartisan,  this  meeting  and  others  like  It  tonight  throughout 
the  country  is  our  answer — labor  and  the  common  people  win 
make  themselves  heard  whether  tt  Is  to  be  a  nonpartisan  campaign 
or  a  political  election. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  venerable  gentlemen  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  must  suffer  quits  acutely  from  deafness  if 
they  have  not  by  this  time  sensed  the  popular  wlU  of  America's 
people  who  went  to  the  polls  last  November.  They  are  still  talk- 
ing about  it  in  Europe.  Even  IfussoUnl.  who  had  predicted  the 
early  downfall  of  this  American  Republic,  received  a  setback  and 
hasnt  issued  any  jxedietlons  since. 

But  It  Is  a  law  of  Nature  that  those  who  live  in  tunnels,  caves, 
and  other  secluded  places  can  neither  see  nor  hear  as  plainly  as 
can  those  who  move  about  in  the  sunlight  and  plaoes  where  peo- 
ple Uve.  Leave  a  man  to  an  academic  proposition  In  a  hidden 
nook  and  he  will  come  out  years  later  to  be  as  bewildered  with 
modem  things  as  was  Rip  Van  Wlnkla.  Let  him  maaaln  out  of 
touch  with  progress  and  with  other  human  thought,  and  he  wUl 
prove  to  himself  that  the  world  is  flat  and  that  water  runs  up 
hill.  He  nwy  even  turn  up  scene  day  with  an  opinkm  that  mini- 
mum wage  laws  violata  a  person's  rl^t  to  contract  for  starvation 
wages. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer.  I  have  been  a  wage  earner  and  farmer  most 
of  my  life.  Maybe  I  am  not  wen  enough  schooled  to  see  the  im- 
portance of  some  of  these  legal  contentions.  However,  I  know 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  pretty  weU.  They  tSAight  me 
In  school  as  a  little  boy  the  story  of  how.  and  why.  the  Colonies 
were  farmed  which  became  the  States  of  this  great  Nation.  I 
remember  that  the  Pilgrims  and  others  who  settled  this  continent 
were  in  search  of  freedom.  They  sailed  across  the  sea  to  escape 
a  tyrant's  hand.  They  asked  only  to  be  aUowed  to  work  and  to 
worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences. 
They  talked  about  human  rights  and  liberty.  They  wrote  a  letter 
and  sent  a  copy  of  it  back  to  the  King  of  England  in  which  they 
ipoka  of  thair  "inalienable  rlghU"  to  "life,  Uberty.  and  the  pur- 


suit of  h^vlneas."  Tliey  told  the  Sing  that  "EovemoMnts  •■ 
instituted  among  men  derived  their  Jiut  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed",  and  added  that,  "whenever  any  form  of  govern- 
ment becomes  destructive  to  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the 
pec^le  to  alter  or  to  abcrflsh  It  and  to  institute  new  government, 
laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles  and  organising  its  powers 
in  such  form  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  affect  their 
safety  and  happiness." 

If  I  had  the  powers  of  a  revival  minister.  I  could  preach  tor 
hours  on  those  words  I  have  Just  quoted  and  which  are  forever 
framed  in  oinr  Declaration  of  Independence.  That  Declaration 
was  the  battle  cry  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  America  became  a 
free  land.  Her  heroes  and  statesmen  assembled  to  take  the  next 
step  to  prescribe  the  form  which  their  new  Government  was  to 
take,  and  to  lay  its  foundation  upon  the  principle  that  the  Just 
powers  of  their  Government  should  come  from  the  consent  of 
those  to  be  governed.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
drafted  by  men  who  fought  and  bled  to  establish  the  truths  vxit- 
ten  in  •  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  scholars  and  law- 
yers can  debate  ta  doomsday  about  the  thoughts  and  the  theories 
that  were  going  through  the  minds  of  those  who  wrote  the 
Constitution,  but  they  wiU  never  convince  me.  that  anything  was 
more  Important  then  or  now  than  the  principle  so  clearly  written 
by  Thomas  Jefferson  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  campaigns  of  education  every  year  or 
two  on  the  subject  of  the  sacred  institutions  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  why  not  try  It  aU  over  again  and  start  out  with  that 
first  great  docuntent,  the  Declaration  of  Independence?  It  Is  tht 
one  thing  that  essentlaUy  is  the  prodtict  and  the  very  essence  of 
freedom  reborn  on  this  continent.  When  our  forefathers  were 
writing  It.  there  was  no  qiiibbling  among  them.  They  were  not 
vague  in  either  thought  or  purpoee.  As  written.  It  stands  for  aU 
time  without  alteration  or  amendment.  It  is  the  covenant  In 
America's  ark.  It  should  be  taught,  memorized,  and  understood 
by  every  American.  If  there  is  any  institution  of  these  United 
States  which  should  be  exalted  in  our  temple  of  freedom,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  is  that  Institution. 

I  thank  God  that  when  the  framers  of  our  Indiana  constitution 
were  at  work  they  reverently  incorporated  some  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  in  their  text.  It  is  a  great  reminder  to  those 
who  would  go  astray  on  byways  having  to  do  with  Interstate 
commerce,  due  process  of  law,  contractual  rights,  aiul  subjects 
which  to  my  mind  at  aU  times  are  subordinate  to  the  American 
doctrine  of  hiunan  rights. 

We  req>ect,  defend,  and  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  because  it  is  the  instrumentality  by  which  we.  as  a  people 
and  as  States,  have  formed  a  union  to  promote  our  safety  and 
happiness.  Through  it  we  have  equipped  ourselves  with  three 
branches  of  govonment,  under  which  coUectively  we  can  better 
enjoy  "life.  Uberty,  and  the  pursuit  ot  happiness.'*  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  begins  with  these  words:  "We,  the 
people."  It  gives  our  aim  as  being  "a  more  po^ect  union"  through 
which  to  advance  the  "common  welfare."  Yet  there  are  volumes 
of  law  and  of  legal  opinions  which  have  been  written  to  prove 
that  almost  every  other  subject  under  the  sun  except  the  "com- 
mon welfare"  and  the  "people"  are  the  first  consideration  of  the 
law. 

I  hold  with  President  Roosevelt  that  the  people  and  their  common 
welfare  come  first.  Por  the  past  4  years  they  have  stood  first  in 
the  minds  of  our  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  govern- 
ment. Tbe  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  lnt«preted  in  the 
light  of  present-day  needs  and  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
would  put  the  cconmon  welfare  of  our  people  first.  And  o\ir  Judi- 
ciary branch  of  government  would  put  It  first  if  there  were  any 
posf^le  chance  for  it  to  fe«l  the  pulse  of  the  Nation. 

I  hope  this  night  win  sound  the  beU  for  a  reawakening  of  our 
American  democracy.  It  is  high  Urns  our  Judidary  got  out  of  the 
perfumed  bed  Into  which  the  legal  brains  of  the  prlvUefed  inter- 
ests had  tucked  them.  No  man  who  rubs  elbows  with  the  oommon 
folks  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the  Injustices  which  exist  in  our  social 
and  economic  stmcture.  Justice  needs  to  be  impartial,  but  not 
blind:  q>eedy  but  not  hasty;  deUberate  but  not  inactive.  A"**"^*-^ 
has  int>blems  relating  to  agriculture,  to  labor,  to  society,  and  to 
posterity  which  wlU  never  be  satisfaetorUy  solved  If  the  people  and 
their  common  welfare  do  not  become  as  mn^  the  concern  of  tho 
Judiciary  as  they  are  of  the  legislative  and  executive  bnuudMs  at 
our  Oowmment. 

As  Govemor  ct  Xndlana,,X  am  proud  of  our  United  Statca 
tor,  ftHiMsw  Manam,  who  has  had  the  oourage  to  laad 
President's  fight  for  Judicial  reform.  In  doing  so  he  baa  the  8iq>- 
I>ort  of  our  Indiana  General  Assembly,  of  our  laboring  men  and 
women,  and  of  our  f  anasra.  My  personal  mtmsage  to  Waahli^ftOB 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  people  of  Indiana  want  action.  Eighty 
million  wage  earners.  Including  farmers  and  Industrial  wutkets, 
want  action.  We  are  not  asking  that  the  Oonatttutloa  bo 
amended:  only  that  the  Supreme  Court  and  Its  deadly,  slow  proc- 
esses be  amended.  We  want  Supiems  Court  decisions  which  do 
not  Interpret  the  Constttation  as  being  a  staalt  Jaclost.  but  which 
make  (tf  tt  a  living  Instrument  for  promotion  of  tha  safety  and 
happiness  of  oxir  petqple.  We  can  get  Justice,  remonslve  to  mod- 
em thought  and  need.  In  evny  court  In  the  Und  cxoapt  the 
Supreme  Court.  Why  not  legislate  under  the  oonstituttonal  an- 
thorlty  we  have  now?  Thaw  is  no  reason  to  hacard  further  tho 
uncertainties  and  chaoa  threatening  our  American  democracy. 
We  insist  as  a  peopls  that  democracy  exert  aU  of  Its  powers  for 
the  ealvatlon  of  agriculture,  labor,  th*  oneaployad*  the  unfar« 
tunat«,  and  tha  great  vaalt^  of  oar  natural 
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Grorer  Cleveland  Centeimial  Radio  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

ormw  TOBK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thvr$dav.  April  22,  1937 


L-uiw  „.„.■„—  or  HON.  HUGH  OOBDON  lOLLSR.  CHAIR- 
|23c  HOM.  JAMBB  W.  OSRABD.  AHD  HOW.  WIIIJAM  HAB- 
MOtf'  SACK  AT  THS  PBBIDBrr  CLKVBAWD  BIRIHDAT 
S»TBiraAL  GBLSBRATIOIf  OT  THl  0»0!™  OLEVttATO 
oSlO^mC  CLUB.  OP  mW  TOBX.  MABCH  18.  It37.  ON 


Mr.  WAGMZR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmantanous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  tlM  RKOK9  addresses  deUvexed  by  Hon.  James 

W.  Gerard.  Hon.  WlBiain  Harman  Black,  and  Hon.  Hugh 
Gonlon  ^tnmr  on  the  occasion  of  the  President  Cleveland 
Iffl^fc^y  Ctatennial  CUetaratlon  of  the  Qrover  Cleveland 
DmocratleCtaib,  of  New  York,  on  March  18. 1937.  Mr.MiUer 
was  the  chairman  and  the  subject  of  the  addresses  was 
^over  Cleveland. 

Tt^en  heixm  no  objection,  the  addresses  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rioobb,  as  foUows: 

lUe  Craibmam  (Bon.  Bugh  Gordon  mDer).  Itodaj.  ladlM  and 
■MittcBMn.  ta.  M  you  kocm.  ttaa  wnWnntal  at  the  Mrtbday  of 
\i^*.  oMt  Independent  Democntk:  Governor  atl  Mew  York  and 
t«o-ta*m  Preeident.  Graver  CteTtfaad.  wtio  bMMbeMx  elected  to. 
sad  wbow  buet  to  hibag  unveiled  thto  eftemoon  at  the  Ball  of 
ItenM.  when  he  ocrtalnly  tM>li?fy  Itie  Grover  Cleveland  Demo- 
cratte  Club  of  New  Tork.  eponaorlns  thto  radio  program  and  cele- 
brating the  event  at  Ita  duhhouae  on  Park  Avenue  thto  evening. 
wlB  bo  lepreetnted  at  that  uaveiUng. 

Hff^  aporopilately  the  fint  ipeaker  thto  afternoon,  long  one  ot 
mm  iMiet  knmni  Jurtote  and  dlptanata.  to  Ben.  Jamea  W.  Gerard, 
noeotlv  appointed  ^fttlal  AmIieMartnr  to  the  coming  coronation 
«C  Btog  George  VX  of  Bi«land.  and  prcaMoit  of  the  Grover 
land  Oemoeratte  Club  of  New  York.  Judge  Gerard. 
.  ^■^■^  Grover  Ctovtfand.  eon  of  a  poor  minister,  waa 
XOoleara  i«»  today  and  waa  twice  PreaWent. 

la  las*  against  Jaaaee  O.  Blatnr.  be  was  defeated  In 
latt  by  antntt.  but  was  i«atn  elected  egatnst  Bairtson  In  Itoa. 
B»  waa  the  Oral  Deaeocrat  to  be  eiaoted  sinoe  the  ClvU  War. 

Bto  poUtleal  career  eommenoed  In  UtS.  when  he  became  assist- 
ant  district  attorney  In  Buffalo,  and  was  then  successively  sherlfl 
9t  Brto  County,  mayor  of  BuSalOb  anC  Oeveraor  o<  the  atate  of 
New  Ttek.  charactortosd  la  aU  these  oOeee  by  a  aturdy.  bold,  and 
iVitsnalmd  hooesty.  and  tfwaya  z«tuati«  to  barter  principles  for 
iMng  that  psecogatlva  laailam^  la 


or  BuStaln.  be 


Oovetnor.  la  a 


aa  the  veto  mayor. 

mned  the  oOtee  of 

to  hto  brother  on  eleetton  day.  he 

a  nraslaess  engsgemcnt 

aatf  myself,  la  whi^  Um  obU- 

to  to  psrfom  the  d«ittas  signet!  me  with 

to  tha  latsBW*  o<  my 

ha  said  that  the  people 


votoed  a  bUl  to 
the  rates  of 


"A  century  has  psssed.  Our  dtles  sre  ttie  abiding  places  «( 
wealth  and  luxury;  our  manufactories  yield  fortunes  never 
dreamed  of  by  the  fathers  of  the  Republic:  ova  businessmen  are 
madly  striving  in  the  race  for  riches,  and  Immense  aggregations 
of  capital  outrun  the  imagination  in  the  magnitude  of  their 
undertakings. 

"As  we  view  the  achievements  of  aggregated  capital,  we  discover 
the  existence  of  trusts,  combinations,  and  mcxiopolles.  whUe  the 
citizen  Is  struggling  far  in  the  rear  or  is  trampled  to  death  beneath 
an  iron  heeL  Corporations  which  should  be  the  carefully  re- 
strained creatures  of  the  law  and  the  servants  of  the  people  are 
fast  becoming  the  people's  masters." 

Be  wrote  of  the  farmers'  long  siifferlng  and  patient  struggling 
In  the  race  of  life  with  hardest  and  meet  unremitting  toU.  and 
obliged  to  accept  such  prices  for  their  products  as  are  fixed  in 
foreign  markets  where  they  compete  with  the  farmers  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  wcffklngmen  he  said  that  they  will  reasonably 
^^yI«*T^ri  steadier  emidoyment.  cheaper  means  of  living  In  their 
homes,  freedom  for  themselves  and  their  children  from  the  doom 
of  peipetual  servitude,  and  an  open  door  to  their  advancement 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  laboring  class.  Be  q>oke  of  two  kinds  of 
^v%mTriii«t»m,  saying :  "Communism  is  a  hateful  thing  and  a  menace 
to  peace  i^^f^  organized  government,  but  the  commxinlsm  Ot  com- 
bined wealth  and  capltiS.  the  outgrowth  of  overweanlng  cupidity 
and  selfishness,  which  insidiously  undermines  the  Justice  and 
Integrity  of  free  institutions  is  not  less  dangerous  than  the  com- 
munism of  oppressed  poverty  and  toll,  which  exasperated  by 
Injustice  and  discontent  attacks  with  wild  dlsprder  the  citadel  of 
rule",  and  he  said  that  "the  forbearance  and  fraternity  amcmg  our 
people  which  recognize  the  value  of  every  American  Interest  are 
the  surest  guaranty  of  our  national  progress  and  of  all  who  desire 
to  see  the  products  of  American  skill  and  Ingenuity  in  every 
market  of  the  world." 

Thus  he  was  a  President,  perhaps  the  first,  to  recognize  that 
a  new  outlook  must  come  with  our  increase  in  wealth  and  popu- 
lation, and  that  we  were  faced  by  new  problems  created  by  the 
changes  in  our  economic  life.  He  sought  to  help  the  downtrodden 
masses,  he  visualized  a  reorganization  of  the  economic  life  of 
the  Nation. 

His  second  term  came  in  a  period  of  intense  depression.  Be 
fought  against  unjust  (wnslons,  a  too  high  tariff,  and  he  secured 
the  repeal  of  the  vicious  silver  purchase  bill,  and  against  the  most 
violent  opposition  of  his  own  party,  against  conditions  and  ob- 
stacles which  seemed  insuperable,  he  succeeded  In  maintaining 
honest  money  and  the  gold  stsuidard.  He  dealt  with  strikes  which 
were  almost  revolts  with  a  strong  hand,  and  in  the  matter  of 
the  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela  over  the  bound- 
ary between  the  latter  country  and  British  Guiana,  Cleveland  as 
President  stoutly  and  successfully  maintained  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine against  t^te  risk  of  war,  sending  to  Congress  a  message,  the 
purport  of  which  was  that  any  attempt  by  Great  Britain  to  enforce 
its  claims  with  reference  to  the  boundary  between  British  Guiana 
and  Venezuela  without  resort  to  arbitration,  would  be  regarded 
as  a  cause  for  war. 
In  consequence,  the  dispute  was  settled  by  arbitration. 
Probably,  our  Republic  was  the  first  real  republic  of  all  history. 
The  ancient  Republics  at  Greece  and  Rome  were  baaed  on  the 
power  of  a  ruling  class,  large  numbers  of  the  people  were  either 
slaves  or  without  the  right  to  vote,  and  the  Italian  Republic  of  the 
Middle  Ages  were  usiially  controlled  by  petty  despots  or  a  few 
families. 

In  our  Republic  we  have  placed  great  powers  in  the  hands  of  our 
President  and  as  time  has  gone  and  even  since  Cleveland's  day, 
those  powers  have  been  materially  increased.  The  German  Kaiser 
several  times  said  to  me.  "I  wish  I  had  as  much  jxnrer  as  your 
President." 

And  so  our  faith  in  our  country  and  its  destiny  was  afftrmed 
by  the  two  splendid  administrations  of  Grover  Cleveland. 

Bto  example  is  one  for  all  Presidents  to  follow  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  verdict  of  posterity  will  place  his  name  high  in  the  roll 
of  honor  of  those  who  have  well  and  f althfuUy  served  our  United 
States. 

It  to  impossible,  of  course,  in  a  few  minutes  to  tdl  an  of  hto 
career,  and  of  the  great  qualities  of  thto  brave,  masculine,  and 
honest  President,  but  we  might  borrow  the  words  from  Bhake»* 
peare  to  describe  him,  and 
Itature  might  stand  up  and  say  to  all  the  world — thto 


Tlw  CaantxaM.  Our  next  tpeaker,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  to  one 
of  ofur  most  dtottnguidwd  JurlBts.  Jtidge  Blade  never  faito  hto 
fUlow  dtlaens  in  a  call  to  puUic  duty,  whether  on  tibe  air  or  oa 
the  ground.  Be  has  long  been  noted  for  hto  devotion  to  Amertcaa 
Meals.  He  has  recently  been  reelected  by  a  great  phfftflty  aa  a 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York.  I  pnaent 
AMIge  Wtniam  BamKm  Black. 

Mr.  Black.  About  1880,  a  strong,  foroeftil  man,  who  had  not  been 
In  the  poOtleal  eye  for  many  yean  was  elected  shertfT  of  Brie 
Oounty.  In  which  Buffalo  to  located.  Bto  fearless  dtochssfe  of  Us 
tfnttos  soon  brought  him  Into  great  promtaienoe.  and  he  was  deeted 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Tork.  The  same  quaUtles  that  had 
mdeared  him  to  the  people  cS  Buffalo  soon  estaldlshed  htan  fim^ 
In  the  confidence  of  the  peopte  of  the  entbre  State.  Bo.  when 
Demoerata  began  to  look  for  a  candidate  for  Preddent  all  eyes 
turned  toward  the  popular  Governor  of  the  State.  He  waa  noml- 
aated  by  ttie  Democratic  Party  after  a  bitter  fight  upon  him  toy 
BcMvke  Oockran  and  the  local  Democratic  organisation.  Be  was 
etoded  and  he  waa  the  only  Democrat  who  liad  been  PresMsnt 
since  1856.  nearly  30  years  before. 


'me  closeness  of  the  election  and  some  sensational  q>eeche8  by 
the  Republicans  gave  the  greatest  interest  to  the  election,  which 
was  won  in  New  York  only  by  the  narrowest  margin  of  some  1,14ft 
votM.  The  Joy  of  the  Democrats  at  the  result  was  unbounded, 
bonfires  were  lighted,  there  were  torchlight  processions,  and,  eq>e- 
dally  In  the  South,  business  was  suspended  and  everything  waa 
subordinated  to  the  universal  happiness  of  the  supporters  of  the 
President.  In  the  State  of  Georgia  the  impulsive  Henry  Grady 
went  to  the  State  capltol  in  Atlanta  and  prorogued  the  legialature 
in  the  name  of  the  reborn  democracy. 

Mr.  Cleveland  came  into  office  amid  the  imprecations  of  hto 
opponents  and  with  dire  prophecies  that  sound  very  much  like 
those  that  we  hear  today.  It  vras  freely  predicted  that  the  end 
of  democracy  had  come,  that  the  country  was  ruined,  and  that 
the  banks  would  soon  close  and  the  grass  would  spring  up  on 
every  street.  The  Democrats  at  first  were  alarmed  lest  the  situa- 
tion In  the  TUden-Bayes  contest  would  be  repeated,  but  Daniel 
Manning  announced  that  the  Democrats  had  won  and  that  they 
would  insist  that  Mr.  Cleveland  be  Inaugxirated.  The  opposition 
press  finally  accepted  the  inevitable,  and  the  President  started 
with  a  geographically  balanced  Cabinet  representing  the  best 
brains  in  the  country. 

During  President  Cleveland's  first  term  his  popularity  was  Im- 
measurably Increased  by  his  marriage  to  the  beautifiil  young  Mlsa 
Polsom.  whose  mother  had  been  the  brilliant  Miss  Barman.  She 
was  the  idol  of  Washington  society  and  beloved  of  all  the  people 
everywhere. 

During  his  first  term  President  Cleveland  was  importuned  by  tha 
protected  Interests  to  increase  the  tariff,  but  he  steadfastly  re- 
fused, preferring  a  tariff  for  revenue  with  only  incidental  protec- 
tion. When  he  ran  for  the  second  time  he  was  defeated  by  the 
high-tariff  Republican  Party.  For  4  years  he  practiced  law.  and 
I  had  the  pleasure  during  that  time  of  interviewing  him.  At  the 
end  of  his  4-year  retirement  he  was  again  made  the  candidate  of 
the  party  for  President,  running  upon  the  same  low-tariff  plat- 
form which  had  defeated  him  4  years  before.  After  one  of  the 
bitterest  campaigns  in  our  hlstOTy,  President  Cleveland  was  again 
triumphantly  reelected.  Up  to  that  time  he  was  the  only  caiull- 
date  to  be  three  times  nominated  by  his  party. 

His  announcement  that  "public  office  is  a  public  trust"  as  hto 
most  notable  utterance,  and  his  most  criticized  expression  was 
that  of  "inocuous  desuetude",  by  which  we  finally  understand 
that  he  meant  long-continued  disuse. 

The  most  p>opular  declaration  President  Cleveland  ever  made 
was  when  he  reiterated  to  England  the  existence  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine. 

President  Cleveland  has  left  to  his  family  and  to  the  Nation  a 
precious  heritage  of  rugged  honesty,  steadfastness  of  purpose,  pa- 
triotism, and  high  courage.  It  is  most  fitting  that  we  should  cele- 
,brate  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birthday.  His  public 
life  was  a  beacon  to  whicb  the  youth  of  any  land  might  look,  and 
his  memory  to  this  day  continues  as  a  synonym  of  great 
Americanism. 

I  now  turn  the  microphone  over  to  MT.  Hugh  Gordon  Miller, 
chairman  of  the  Grover  Cleveland  Democratic  Club  Centennial 
Committee.     Mr.  Miller. 

Mr.  MnxER.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  to  tnxnx  up  briefiy  as  we  wait 
the  delayed  arrival  of  Mr.  Francis  Grover  Cleveland,  the  son  of 
Grover  Cleveland,  from  the  Hall  of  F^ame  ceremonies,  we  commend 
to  the  Nation  and  public  officials  especially,  the  sincerity,  the 
common  sense,  the  patriotism,  and  above  all  the  supreme  example 
of  courage  set  by  this  great  statesman  on  all  occasions,  whether 
in  regard  to  domestic  or  foreign  affairs,  and  regardless  of  political 
consequences  to  himself.  No  consideration  whatever  ever  swerved 
Grover  Cleveland  from  hto  high  ideals  or  his  devotion  to  his  duty. 
Time  of  course  will  not  permit  me  to  review  here  Mr.  Cleveland's 
Inspiring  public  record.  The  press  has  been  covering  those  detaito 
now  for  several  days.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  Mr.  Cleveland  set  a 
priceless  example  of  statesmanship  and  courage  in  this  celebra- 
tion and  everybody  has  emphasized  his  courage  In  connection 
with  all  the  numeroxis  positions  he  held  in  city.  State,  and  Nation. 
In  the  highest  degree  he  rang  true  to  the  great  American  Presi- 
dential tradition,  dtirlng  the  two  terms  he  occupied  the  White 
House.  He  was  a  statesman  not  only  of  coiirage  and  dectolon,  but 
of  great  foresight  in  regard  to  both  domestic  and  foreign  affairs. 
No  President,  whether  Democratic  or  Republican,  can  do  better 
than  to  emulate  Cleveland's  example  In  public  affairs,  and  carry 
out  the  great  Cleveland  tradition  of  public  service. 

I  have  to  pass  over,  therefore,  Mr.  Cleveland's  great  and  suc- 
cessful fight  for  sound  money  at  a  critical  time,  and  for  civil- 
service  reform,  as  to  which  we  might  call  him  the  father. 

Mr.  Cleveland  was  certainly  the  promulgator  and  exemplar.  If 
not  the  actual  author,  of  that  great  slogan  in  American  politics 
that  "a  public  ofllce  to  a  public  trust**  just  quoted  by  Judge 
Black.  That  expression  has  become  hto  monument  and  will  be 
alwajrs  associated  with  hto  great  name.  It  to  the  motto  of  tha 
Grover  Cleveland  Democratic  Club  of  New  York,  which  has  ar- 
ranged this  ceremony  in  hto  honor. 

Many  phases  of  the  great  career  of  President  Cleveland  are 
being  dlscxissed  today  throughout  the  Nation.  I  can.  in  my  lim- 
ited time,  call  attention  to  only  one.  I  refer  to  hto  magnificent 
courage  and  statesmanship  In  handling  the  Venezuelan  crlato  with 
Great  Britain  in  1885.  Of  that  incident,  as  a  student  of  history, 
I  made  a  critical  study.  In  the  Monroe  edition  of  the  Isthmian 
Highway,  which  to  said  to  contain  a  backgrotmd  of  America's 
foreign  policy.  I  quoted  the  ultimatum  of  Presldant  Cleveland 
delivered  to  Great  Britain  and  said: 

"Thirty-five  years  have  elapsed  since  the  oommunlcatton  from 
Secretary  of  SUte  Blehard  (»ney  to  Lord  Salisbury,  and  the 
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to  Congress  of  President  Cleveland,  informing  the  world 
that  the  doctrine,  suggested  in  principle  by  a  British  Mlnlttfir 
of  foreign  affairs  and  proclaimed  by  President  Monroe.  stlU  stood. 
There  to  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Great  Britain  will  seek  modi- 
fication now." 
Again  I  quote  from  the  same  volume: 

"President  Cleveland  •  •  •  on  December  17.  1805.  sent  a 
message  to  Congress,  laying  before  them  the  altuatlon  in  Venesuela 
and  pointing  out  that  there  must  be  a  settlement.  After  pro- 
posing an  American  commission  to  setUe  the  boundary  dlq>ute, 
he  closed  hto  message  with  the  foUowing  language:  In  m^inwg 
these  recommendations  I  am  fully  alive  to  the  raspanslhlllty 
Incurred  and  keenly  realise  aU  the  consequences  that  may  foUow. 
"'I  am,  nevertheteaa,  firm  in  my  convictions  that  while  it  to 
a  grievous  thing  to  cootemptote  the  two  great  Kngllsh-^aeaklng 
peoples  of  the  world  as  being  otherwise  than  friendly  oompetltora 
In  the  onward  march  of  civilization,  and  strenuous  and  worthy 
rlvato  In  all  the  arts  of  peace,  there  is  no  calamity  which  a  great 
nation  can  invite  which  equato  that  which  follows  a  auptne  sub- 
mission to  wrong  and  injuctloe  and  the  oonaequent  kaa  of  na- 
tional self-respect  and  h<«iar  beneath  whldi  are  "bttldwl  and  de- 
fended a  people's  safety  and  greatneea.'  " 

Mr.  Cleveland  also  said  in  hto  meesage  of  December  IT,  1885: 
"The  doctrine  upon  which  we  stand  to  strong  and  sound  bersiwe 
Its  enforoement  to  Important  to  our  peace  and  safety  aa  a  NatSon 
and  is  essential  to  the  Integrity  of  our  free  institutKms  and  the 
tranquil  maintenance  of  our  distinctive  form  of  government.  It 
was  intended  to  apply  to  every  stage  of  our  national  life  and  can- 
not become  obsolete  whlto  our  Republic  endures." 

Porty-two  years  have  now  elapaed  smce  Grover  Cleveland  thus, 
by  courageous  statesmanship,  settled  forever  the  status  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  in  the  western  world.  That  language,  which  X 
term  In  effect  an  ultimatum,  took  courage  in  a  superb  degree. 

Qrovet  Cleveland  was  not  only  a  man  of  courage,  as  gmpi^aslwed 
lo  the  fine  centennial  tribute  from  President  Roosevdt  which 
appeared  thto  morning,  he  was  a  man  of  action.  In  the  book 
already  mentioned.  In  referring  to  the  Central  American  Republlca 
and  the  Panama  Canal.  I  said:  "To  these  Republics  the  United 
States  applies  no  principle  which  she  does  not  apply  to  herself. 
When  Grover  Cleveland  was  President  there  were  riots  In  Chicago 
which  held  up  the  Federal  maU.  The  Government  intorvened.  and 
against  thto  intervention  Gov.  John  P.  Altgeld,  of  Illinoto.  pleading 
States'  rights,  made  a  protest.  President  Cleveland  replied:  Time 
for  discussion  to  past.  The  marines  sre  on  the  way.'  "  A  domestic 
upheaval  was  not  permitted  to  menace  the  communications  which 
are  necessary  to  the  organized  life  of  the  continent.  I  caU  atten- 
tion to  these  historic  incidents  in  the  public  career  of  Grover 
Cleveland  because  they  may  point  a  moral  in  connection  with 
some  of  our  present  troubles,  and  because  they  have  not  been 
mentioned  before  during  this  centenntol  celebration  except  by  my 
friend  Senator  Jaxxs  Habciltom  Lewis,  of  Illinoto,  in  a  warning 
yesterday  In  the  Senate,  and  Judge  Gerard  and  Judge  Black  in 
thto  broadcast. 

And  so  the  Grover  Cleveland  Democratic  Club  of  New  York, 
founded  by  Judge  Bfahoney.  Judge  James  W.  Gerard,  and  others, 
imder  the  inspiration  of  the  great  Cleveland  tradition,  has  been 
able,  we  believe,  with  that  motto,  to  contribute  certainly  to  some 
extent,  toward  lifting  politics  in  the  city  and  State  of  New  York 
to  a  higher  and  more  dignified  plane  of  conduct,  and  has  con- 
tributed thereby  in  some  degree  to  the  welfare  of  the  ootmtry. 

In  that  spirit  of  American  citizenship  the  club  has  recently 
honored  the  memory,  for  Instance,  of  President  Andrew  Johnson, 
as  a  "man  of  countge",  and  celebrated  with  great  enthusiasm 
the  birthdays  of  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Abraham  Unooln.  the  gx«at 
emancipates-;  and.  I  may  add.  recently  had  the  honor  of  enter- 
taining President  Roosevelt's  gracious  mother.  Mrs.  James  Roose- 
velt, one  of  the  loveliest  ladles  of  thto  or  any  other  land. 

A  splendid  pmtralt  at  President  Cleveland,  painted  by  the  well- 
known  artist.  Marian  Baar  Stanfield,  for  thto  centennial  celebra- 
tion, will  be  unveiled  by  Mr.  Cleveland's  son,  Francis  Grover  Cleve- 
land, at  the  clubhouse  on  Park  Avenue,  thto  evenizig  and  dto- 
tingulahed  qieakers  will  pay  tribute  to  Grover  Cleveland. 

As  the  resolution  under  which  the  club  to  conducting  thto 
centennial  celebration  reads:  "Though  campaigns  and  elections 
may  oome  and  go.  thto  club  proposes  to  adhere  to  and  be  guided 
by  thoee  ever-enduring  American  traditions  of  good  government 
Inspired  by  Grover  Clevetond." 

Before  closing  these  remarks  I  desire  to  read  a  paragraph  from 
a  letter  I  received  from  Grover  Cleveland  when  I  was  a  Virginia 
boy.  Around  that  letter  the  Jamestown  Exposition  of  1907  was 
la^Sely  built,  and  it  seems  to  be  prophetic  at  thto  cw^t^mi^ini 
celebration  and  the  spirit  in  which  the  Nation  to  honoring  the 
name  of  the  author  of  that  declaration: 

"We  have  fittingly  celebrated  the  four  hundredth  azmlvcfsair 
of  the  discovery  of  America.  The  three  himdredth  annlvataarr 
of  the  settlement  of  Jamestown  to  hardly  lass  worthy  of  cosa- 
memoration.  A  great  nation  cannot  bring  to  mind  its  «w»i^ 
beginning  and  Ita  stupendous  growth  through  such  a  cetobratlon 
as  the  Jamestown  Bqiosltian  contemplates  without  stirring  in  the 
hearts  of  its  peopto  their  best  patrlottom  and  the  stncerMt  dev»> 
tlon  to  the  prlnc^es  which  have  made  thto  Nation  great.  Atm 
such  patriotism  and  such  devotion  so  oxnpletely  underlies  Ameri- 
can institutions  that  their  soundness  and  strenig:th  are  absotntely 
necessary  to  our  strength  and  perpetuity.  ^^ 

"I  hope,  therefore,  that  nothing  will  be  lacking  to  make  ttie 
exposition  succeasTul  as  an  agency  for  the  stimulation  of  our 
national  pride  and  the  Increase  of  our  fUth  in  free  Institutlana.'* 
Today  X  paraphrase  that  statement  and  say  that  a  contempla- 
tion o<  tha  Ufa  of  Grover  Cleveland  to  a  aimilar  "agency  for  tha 
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■tbnulatkm  at  our  national  prWc  and  the  increase  of  our  faith  In 

tree  Uutltutlons."  «,    •»  w 

A  sinmle  ahaft  in  the  old  cemetery  at  Princeton.  N.  J.,  maris 
the  grave  of  Orover  ClcTeland.  but  bin  record  and  hla  splendid 
example  will  be  hla  enduring  montunent.  He  has  not  become  a 
plaster  saint,  as  some  have  in  American  history,  but  he  has  in 
many  Impwtant  impectB  become  a  model,  though  a  very  human 
model  Indeed,  for  all  Presidential  successors. 

Aa  waa  observed  In  laat  Sunday's  New  York  Times,  comparatively 
few  Prraidenta  have  foimd  their  places  in  the  Hall  of  Fame. 
Cleveland's  presence  there  will  be  merely  one  m«-e  indication  of 
hla  steady  growth  in  public  esteem.  Attacked,  the  center  of  bittCT 
controversies  during  his  two  terms  as  the  first  Democrat  to  occupy 
the  White  House  after  the  Civil  War,  Cleveland  has  attained  gen- 
eral recognition  as  one  of  the  great  Presidents  only  in  recent  years. 
Orover  Cleveland,  in  short,  will  rank  in  history  with  Jefferson  and 
Jackson,  the  greatest  of  our  Democratic  Presidents. 

As  Prof.  Alien  Nevena.  the  author  of  a  new  book  on  Cleveland. 
tn  that  T*»»»»  Isaue  of  the  Times,  truly  said:  "Certain  general  ver- 
dicts aa  to  Orover  Clevrtand  w<ere  dear  long  before  he  was  burled 
at  Princeton  on  a  June  day  tn  1908;  even  before  he  dropped  the 
reins  of  office.  His  contemporarMa  knew  that  he  was  one  oi  the 
meet  powerful  *tmi  fnrMm»nAtT%Q  figures  of  his  generation,  for 
even  his  enemies  eonoeded  that.  They  were  assured  by  such 
keen-minded  Judges  aa  Carl  Schun  and  Woodrow  WUson  that  he 
stood  among  the  half  doaen  ablest  Prestdenta  in  our  hlst<n7." 

On  account  of  his  delay  at  the  Ball  of  Fame,  Mr.  Cleveland  Is 
not  able  to  appear  on  thla  radio  program  aa  announced. 


A  Plea  for  American  Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  April  22,  1937 


itAiwrt  ADDRESS  OF  HON.  CLABS  (»RAU>  FSNERTY.  FORMEB 
OONORSSSMAN  FROM  PENNSYLVANIA.  MARCH  30.  1937 


Ifr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  uzumimous  consent  to 
bmve  printed  in  the  Appaidix  of  the  Rscord  an  address 
entitled  "A  Plea  lor  American  lAbor",  delivered  by  the 
Hooorable  Clare  Oerald  Penerty,  former  Representative 
txam  Pennsylvania,  on  ICarch  30,  1937.  Mr.  Penerty  voices 
a  protest  against  unfair  competition  of  foreign  goods  in 
American  markets  which  leads  to  the  evUs  of  unemploy- 
ment. This  point  of  view  deserves  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  every  patriotic  American  citiaen.  Mr.  Penerty's 
address  was  published  In  the  Progressive  Labor  World.  April 
IS    1937 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Iflom  the  Pn%iewl»e  lAbor  Woarld.  PhUadelphla,  Pa.,  Apr.  18, 1937) 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  11  I  were  to  aak  any  of  you  what  Is  the 
moat  hnportaat  material  prrtjlem  now  causing  you  anxiety,  would 
X  be  wioog  In  believing  that  you  would  reqmnd  that  your  greatest 
ynnj  la  the  question  of  procuring  and  maintaining  a  decent  Uvell- 
iKKMl  f  or  youtadf  and  thoee  whom  Providence  has  here  entrusted  to 
•QHf  eant  The  thought  of  unemployment — the  gaunt  specter  that 
kaapa  pace  with  your  f ootatepa  hy  day  and  troubles  your  slumbers 
bv  Bl^--tt  18  this,  not  work,  but  the  lack  of  It.  that  covers  many 
a  braw  with  the  anows  of  premature  age  and  remorselessly  drives 
men  and  wconen  hopeless  to  a  too-eariy  grave.  To  speak  to  any 
ht^band  or  father— or.  Indeed,  to  anyone— of  the  terror  of  con- 
stant  and  enforced  HUenesa  would  be  to  teU  you  that  which  you 
wiuieel»ea  well  know— and  I  here  advert  to  it.  not  to  comment 
UBoa  the  obvtoos,  but  to  emphaalae  that  there  is  a  remedy  for 
Amtflean  unemployment  which,  if  adopted  by  our  Government 
and  people  would.  In  a  very  short  time,  restore  work  to  those  mn- 
llona  of  dlaeontented  souls  now  waUdng  our  streets  through  unem- 
Biovment— a  ntmxber  vartoosly  estimated  as  between  nine  and 
iw3v»  mllllona.  not  to  wptmk  of  their  famlllea.  of  the  25 
w.nn«»«,  oatto-flfth  ct  our  peiqtle.  who,  aa  the  Saturday  Evening  Poet 
for  Aprtl  8. 1987.  dedaraa,  are  forced  to  eat  the  bread  at  unemploy- 
ment St  this  moment. 

Be  you  not  agree  with  me  that  America,  with  the  keen  Inventive 
■enloa  of  bar  pccnile.  her  coloBsal  tndtiBtrtea.  her  gigantic  farms. 
her  poMlaa  for  tndlvldual  opportunlty-^Amerlca  ihould  be  leading 
Che  advanffv  of  the  natlonw  on  the  road  to  aconomlc  recovery,  in- 
stead of  diwglag  UstlesBly  along,  as  labor  and  Government  sta- 
tMlea  show,  not  tar  from  the  rear  of  the  proceertont 

A  iiaat  AsMncaa  onee  aald  that  "nothing  Is  sure  bot  death  azkd 
And,  wtthoot  tntendmg  to  be  faeetlous,  Z  might,  aa  a 
cf  OaogreM.  saggest  that  IX  nothing  ha  certain 


but  death  and  taxes,  there  Is  this  to  be  said  for  death,  that  It  does 
not  get  worse  every  time  Congress  meets.  And,  Just  as  Congress 
can  do  something  about  taxes.  If  It  but  have  the  covirage  and  desire 
to  do  so,  so  too.  If  It  only  have  the  vision.  It  can  do  something 
about  the  economic  death  that  has  now  Its  glacial  fingers  around 
the  arteries  of  American  labor  and  Industry. 

One  of  the  cnlpf  reasons  for  our  present  unhappy  plight  is  the 
fact  that  we  are  not  completely  fulfilling  our  duty  to  frame  laws 
for  the  protection  of  the  American  worker,  laws  that  will  safeguard 
the  products  of  his  hands  and  brain,  that  will  Insure  his  Jiist  claim 
to  a  decent  living  wage,  and  to  the  social  Justice  and  individual 
opportunity  and  security  which  are  his  inalienable  rights. 

If  the  American  standard  of  living  is  to  be  preserved  for  the 
workers  of  the  land,  it  Is  imperative  that  they  be  protected  against 
the  Influx  of  the  products  of  the  cheap  labor  of  foreign  nations. 
When  you  realize  that  the  American  worklngman  is  accvistomed 
to  a  standard  of  living  that  is  an  imknown  luxury  to  the  workers 
of  other  countries,  when  you  recall  that  the  American  workman 
receives — and  deservedly — as  much  pay  per  day  as  the  Russian 
laborer,  for  example,  is  paid  in  a  month,  you  will  see  that  Ameri- 
can Industry  must  outsell  Its  foreign  competitors  in  order  to  keep 
our  labor  from  being  underpaid  and  tmemployed.  It  is  a  simple 
corollary  to  this  that  the  American  people  interested  in  safe- 
guarding their  own  system  should  be  sufficiently  alert  to  the  wel- 
fare of  their  own  workers  and  farmers  to  buy  American  goods 
Wha«ver  practicable,  and  thus  encotirage  the  Industry  and  agri- 
culture upon  which  our  life  as  a  people  must  depend. 

It  is  a  most  disheartening  fact  that  foreign  competition  has 
not  only  cast  thousands  of  Americans  out  of  employment,  but  it 
has  jmrtly  wrecked  many  American  industries  and  totally  destroyed 
others,  built  up  by  so  much  effort  and  sacrifice  upon  the  part  of 
American  industrial  pioneers. 

I  am  unable  to  agree  with  those  men  who.  during  the  last  few 
years  have  repeatedly  argued  that  an  Increase  in  our  Imports  from 
foreign  countries  will  stimulate  business  here  and  assist  us  in  re- 
covering from  the  depression.  For.  is  it  not  true  that  for  every 
acre  of  foreign  food  brought  in  alien  ships  to  our  shores,  an  acre 
of  American  soil  Is  taken  out  of  cultivation?  Now.  when  you  con- 
sider that  30  million  American  acres  were  by  law  taken  out 
of  production  in  the  past  few  years,  you  can  logically  see  that 
American  farm  workers  on  30  million  American  acres  were 
thrown  out  of  employment.  Industry  affords  an  equally  impres- 
sive Illustration — lor  today  American  industry  and  labor  are  being 
assailed  by  a  veritable  onslaught  of  foreign  compjetitlon,  of  goods 
manufactiu^d  In  frequently  unsanitary  shops  abroad,  sometimes 
by  prison  labor,  and  sold  here  at  prices  with  which  neither  Ameri- 
can labor  nor  American  capital  can  possibly  compete. 

We  can  grow  sufBclent  wheat  and  com  and  rye  and  barley  and 
malt  for  our  needs,  but  yet  we  are  importing  these  and  other 
staples  from  foreign  farmers  in  Canada  and  the  Argentine  and 
elsewhere,  at  the  expense  of  our  own  workers.  We  can  make  good 
matches,  but  we  are  allowing  the  Soviet  to  sell  here  matches 
manufactured  in  Riissia  under  the  soul-stifling  iron  discipline  of 
the  Communist  sweatshop.  We  make  superb  glassware,  but  we 
are  permitting  Japan  and  Belgium  to  sell  their  products  here. 
thUB  disemploylng  American  workers.  We  can  make  the  best  toys 
in  the  world,  such  as  were  produced  in  this  city,  and  yet  we  are 
permitting  Japan  and  Russia  to  capture  our  toy  market — and  the 
American  toymaker  is  without  a  Job.  Since  rugs  and  carpets  and 
textiles,  which  formerly  were  made  in  the  great  factories  of  the 
Kensington  district  of  Philadelphia,  where  thousands  of  men  and 
women  were  once  employed  in  the  weaving  trades,  are  now  being 
Imported  from  England  and  Japan  and  France  under  reciprocal 
agreements  that  do  not  sufficiently  protect  our  products.  It  fol- 
lows that  American  manufacturers  of  similar  conunoditles  are  to 
that  extent  unable  to  sell,  and  that  American  labor  Is  corre- 
spondingly displaced.  The  ultimate  result  of  the  discouragement 
to  American  labor  and  industry  is  the  increasing  fear  to  establish 
new  Industries.  For  if  the  American's  own  coxintry  will  not  sus- 
tain him  and  foreign  nations  buy  only  their  own  products,  the 
American  naturally  loses  confidence,  labcr  is  eventually  compelled 
to  bear  much  of  the  ensuing  suffering  born  of  idle  workshops  and 
unemployment.  Once  we  had  40  watch  factories  in  the  United 
States  employing  many  thoxisands  of  persons  to  make  the  highest 
grade  of  timepieces,  but  through  imwise  agreements  we  have 
abandoned  our  markets  to  foreign  products,  and  37  of 
these  factories  are  now  out  of  bxislness.  You  can  estimate  the 
extent  of  the  inroads  made  by  cheap  foreign  labor  upon  the 
American  workman,  when  you  recall  that  In  1934  Japan  sent  us 
over  eight  and  a  half  million  dozen  pieces  of  tableware  to  com- 
pete with  ovu'  own  domestic  production,  a  quantity  equal  to  al- 
most 40  percent  of  the  American  total.  And  there  is  food  for 
prolonged  meditation  In  the  discovery  that  in  Boston  recently 
there  were  seized  16.000  pounds  of  Russian  butter  which  were 
branded  "Made  in  U.  B.  A."  How^such  cunning  strategy  ever 
faUed  to  esc^e  the  attention  of  our  Government  Is  something 
that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand. 

Consider  for  a  moment  that  the  average  American  rises  in  the 
morning  from  a  bed  of  foreign  linen,  shaves  himself  with  a  razor 
whose  steel  may  have  come  from  Germany,  uses  a  soap  from  Eng- 
land and  a  face  lotion  from  France,  garbs  himself  in  shoes  made 
from  Canadian  leather,  with  socks  whose  silk  came  from  Tokyo, 
a  suit  of  English  worsted,  and  a  zttcktie  from  Edinburgh,  descends 
to  his  breakfast  of  cereal  made  from  South  American  com,  or  ham 
from  Ontario,  and  eggs  from  China,  served  upon  dishes  from 
Yokohama,  consvunes  bread  made  from  Siberian  wheat,  and  butter 
churned  in  Denmark  or  Holland,  looks  at  his  Swiss  watch,  throws 
Russian  coal  into  the  funiaoe,  rushes  acroaa  pavementa  of  «»ig«««»^ 
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cement  to  his  place  cf  employment,  picks  up  a  newqj^er  to  read 
of  fcweign  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  and  tranqtillly  pulBng  upon  a 
Dunhlll  pipe  from  London,  musingly  says  to  himself:  "I  wonder 
where  these  foreigners  get  the  money  for  their  big  armies  and 
navies  when  Americana  are  out  of  work  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
business  here."  So  he  rises  in  disgust,  goes  across  the  street  to 
stand  at  a  bar  made  of  lumber  frcxn  Manitoba,  takes  a  glass  of 
Scotch  whisky  with  a  nibble  of  Schwelnr  cheese,  and  follows  it 
with  a  stein  of  Bavarian  beer.  I  dont  blame  you  for  smiling, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  but  it  is  no  laughing  mattCT  to  the  Ameri- 
can workinigman.  And.  of  course,  I  oo\ild  have  added  a  niunber 
of  other  food  products  made  In  foreign  countries,  but  it  is  not  my 
object  to  give  my  subject  indigestion  at  breakfast  time. 

To  what  base  uses,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  has  this,  our  America. 
come?  Memories  are  ao  short  that  we  sometimes  forget  that  only 
8  years  ago  foreign  commissions  were  sent  to  tills  country  to 
learn  why  indtistrial  America  was  leading  the  rest  of  the  world. 
And  they  discovered  that  with  7  percent  of  the  world's  people  the 
United  States  had  more  purchasing  power  than  all  of  Europe  com- 
bined: ttiat  tills  little  group  had  created  and  owned  more  than 
half  of  the  world's  wealth;  that  from  6  percent  of  the  world'a 
acreage  they  harvested  over  lialf  of  the  woiid's  foodstuffs:  that 
60  percent  of  the  w<Mrld's  minerals  were  extracted  from  American 
mines;  that  half  the  communication  facilities,  almost  half  of  the 
railways  and  electrical  energy,  liad  been  developed  and  were  In 
use  here. 

They  saw  individtud  transportation  trhunphantly  Interpreted  in 
tlie  production  of  03  percent  of  the  automobile  output,  operated 
on  600,000  miles  of  qdendidiy  paved  highways.  With  a  standard 
of  living  that  enabled  America  to  oonsiune  half  of  the  woild's 
coffee,  half  of  its  tin,  half  of  its  rubber,  one-fourth  of  its  sugar, 
three-fourtiis  of  its  silk,  one-third  of  its  coal,  two-thirds  of  its 
crude  petroleum,  the  commissions  found  here  luxurious  buildings, 
a  wealth  of  educational  facilities,  comfortable  individual  homes — 
and  glowingly  paid  tribute  to  the  American  plan  that  In  leas  than 
a  century  had  produced  three  tlmea  as  much  wealth  as  had  been 
created  by  all  other  nations  and  men  since  omnipotence  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  world.  That  waa  the  America  of  only  10  yeara 
ago.  And  tonight,  if  I  may  make  the  suggestion — and,  I  am,  of 
course,  not  the  first  to  make  It — ^I  would  urge  our  Government  to 
discourage  by  tariffs  the  Importation  of  products  made  abroad 
which  can  be  better  made  here,  and  thtia  encourage  the  American 
worker  to  obtain  permanent  and  reliable  private  employment. 
Were  this  done,  the  headlines  in  yesterday's  Philadelphia  pi^wrs 
telling  of  tlie  Increase  in  the  number  on  the  relief  rolls  need  never 
have  been.  Nine  million  unemployed  represent  a  tremendous  re- 
duction In  the  purchasing  power  of  our  Nation.  At  a  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  it  means  no  less  than  a  reduction  of  nine  bllll(xis  of 
dollars.  A  vigorous  and  courageous  determination  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  engage  in  a  stand-up  strike  for  American  character 
and  labor:  a  determination  tiiat  no  fwelgn  nation  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  to  sell  her  chei4>  labor  producta  here,  when 
better  articles  are  made  by  the  American  workman — would  put 
these  nine  million  Americans  back  to  work  and  Increase  our  in- 
ternal buying  power  by  nine  billions  of  American  dollars.  Such  a 
step  would  not  only  automatically  balance  the  Budget,  but  it  would 
enable  Congress  to  reduce  the  overwhelming  binden  of  taxation 
and  open  the  doors  of  opportimity  to  the  300.000  boys  and  girls 
who  each  year  reach  the  Job-seeking  age  and  who  are  now  wander- 
ing along  the  highways  of  America,  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  and 
temptations  that  such  a  n(»nadic  life  so  readily  generates. 

Even  assuming  that  Congress  should  neglect  to  respond  to  such 
a  plea  on  behalf  of  the  American  workingman,  it  is  stiU  in  the 
power  of  the  American  people  to  restore  the  trade  iMdance  to 
America  and  keep  iiere  those  billions  of  American  dollars  which 
are  now  pouring  into  the  pocketa  of  foreign  peoples — suma  suB- 
cient  each  year  to  guarantee  ttie  social  secxnity  to  which  our  own 
cltlaens  are  entitled.  Without  making  a  blMiket  proposal  that 
Americans  should  pay  exorbitant  pricea,  or  submit  to  domestic 
profiteering,  or  fail  into  the  ridictilous  error  of  abstaining  from 
those  articles  which  w«  ourselves  cannot  produce,  yet.  Americans 
can  create  Jobs  for  American  labor  and  keq)  American  mcmey  in 
circulation  here  instead  of  expending  it  for  inferior  articles  from 
nations  that  have  repudiated  their  Just  obligations  to  us,  if  we 
will  but  pledge  ourselves  to  buy  American  goods  wherever  it  is 
feasible— and  partlcularty  to  buy  American  wlien  the  foreign 
products  offered  to  us  uzuler  reciprocal-trade  agreements  or  other- 
wise are  given  by  our  Government  an  unfair  advantage  in  labor 
and  material  costs  over  the  products  of  our  American  labor.  In 
this  way  we  shall  sustain  the  Industries  in  our  own  land  and  lead 
our  army  of  unemployed  back  to  the  factory  and  the  farm. 

Here,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  is  an  American  purpose  worthy  of 
Immediate  American  thought.  For  theee  are  perilous  days— days 
that  call  for  high  aooompUshment.  for  Maocabean  courage  and 
lofty  patriotism.  Tliere  is  no  room  for  timidity,  no  room  for  the 
little  Americans  who  are  afraid  to  speak  for  our  traditions  and 
our  pe<q;>le.  We  of  this  generatian  will  determine  tlie  future  of 
the  Nation.  Our  foremost  task  is  to  profit  by  the  evils  of  our 
time  and  make  the  future  more  sectue  for  thoee  who  shall  come 
after  us.  If  we  make  this  otxr  very  own  true  philosophy  of  life, 
no  power  on  earth  can  desboy  the  heritage  of  citizenship  wliich 
we  have  received  from  our  valorous  ancestors  and  wliich  our 
unlxsm  posterity  lias  a  right  to  inlierit  imdiminlshed  from  us. 
So,  be  American,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  think  American,  work 
American,  buy  American,  and  America  shall  once  «gain  take  lier 
exalted  place  at  the  head  of  the  onward  march  of  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 


The  Water  Pollntioii  Control  Bin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GUY  L.  MOSER 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  22.  1937 

ISx.  MOSER  of  Pennsylvania.  Bir.  Speaker.  I  have  soagbt 
this  privilege  for  tbe  sole  reason,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mjr.  Marsfixld],  was  un- 
able to  allot  me  any  time  for  the  discussion  of  this  bill  In 
debate.  Tbe  sudden  turn  in  the  parlitunentary  procedure 
under  which  this  bill  was  passed,  furthermore,  prevented  an 
expression  oi  opinion  In  debate  under  the  5-mlnute  rule. 

Mi.  Speaker,  I  am  so  full  of  a  personal  abhorrence  of  the 
contemptible  practice  of  stream  pollution  and  an  aversioii 
to  it  that  amounts  to  hatred  of  those  so  violating  the  com- 
mxm  decency  involving  the  "rights  of  man"  that  I  am  con- 
strained to  give  expression  to  my  feeling. 

From  my  earliest  boyhood  imio^ssion  of  the  Chic  Sale 
form  at  architecture  constructed  over  a  running  brocdc.  to 
and  including  the  days  of  my  manhood  when  I  observed  the 
sewage  of  cities  poured  into  streams,  I  have  had  engendered 
an  abhorrence  of  such  unthinkable  practices. 

I  have  fished  the  moimtain  brooks  of  my  native  State,  and 
I  have  seen  the  effect  of  the  dumping  of  the  waste  material 
from  the  tanneries.  Including  the  poismous  residue  from 
the  hemlock  baric  used  in  the  iMrocess.  into  the  fine  clear 
qpring  water  of  these  streams  so  affected.  I  have  seen  the 
effect  on  the  beautiful  game  fish,  the  brook  trout.  It  la 
appalling.    It  was  Socrates  who  died  from  the  hemlock  cup. 

I  have  seen  the  effect  of  the  dumping  of  the  waste  matter 
from  the  West  Virginia  Pulp  li  Paper  Co..  at  Tyrone.  Pa.. 
into  the  beautiful  blue  Juniata  River.  I  have  seen  the  carp, 
eels,  the  catfish,  snakes,  and  frogs  fioatlng  upside  down, 
alongside  the  black  bass,  pickerel,  and  pike,  as  In  the  still- 
ness of  death  they  floated  away. 

I  have  seax,  in  wartime  the  effect  ot  the  Aetna  Explosive 
Co.  disposing  of  its  acids  and  poisons  used  in  the  production 
of  munitions  when  dumped  into  the  same  Juniata  River, 
with  like  effect. 

I  have  seen  the  coming  of  the  industrial  plant  of  the 
Suskana  Silk  Co.,  to  Lewistown.  Pa.,  on  the  same  Jtmiata 
River,  but  I  have,  too,  seen  the  disposal  plant  that  corpora- 
tion erected  at  a  stated  cost  of  oiUy  $5,000.  This  diqxjsal 
plant  was  constsiicted  oa  iNroperty  the  company  believed  its 
own,  but  without  a  survey,  (Hily  to  find  they  erected  it  on 
real  estate  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  The 
latter  company  promptly  leased  the  ground  to  its  n^ghhftr 
for  99  yean  for  $1.  Tills  Is  an  example  of  neighborly  co- 
operation In  the  Interest  of  the  common  welfare  and  to  avoid 
a  violation  of  Pennsylvania's  State  law  against  stream  pollu- 
tion. Tlie  re^due  ci  the  processing  and  manufacture  of 
rayon  was  believed  that  poisonous  and  destructive  that  at 
least  one  known  oorpcvrntlon.  rather  than  violate  State  law 
by  polluting  a  stream,  did  honorably  erect  a  diqxMal  plant 
rather  than  pour  its  refuse  in  the  Jimiata  River. 

lir.  l^Deaker,  I  have  seen  the  same  Aetna  Explosive  Go. 
erect  a  similar  plant  on  the  West  Branch  of  the  Stnquduoma 
River  at  Emporium,  Pa.  I  was  told  by  protesting  cttlaens 
that  at  this  plant  they  eniployed  a  superintendent  irtio  de- 
clined to  pour  the  idAnt**  waste  into  the  river  because  It 
would  kiU  everything  for  miles  below,  and  be  injorlaus  to 
cattle  and  other  livestock  using  the  water,  not  to  mention 
human  beings.  Ordered  to  do  so,  the  superintendent's  re- 
fusal resulted  In  his  dismissal  and  replacement  with  an- 
ottier  less  Interested  In  the  common  wdf are  of  humanity  and 
livestock.  After  this  poisonous  waste  matter  was  placed  in 
the  river  by  the  successor  superintendent,  all  forms  of 
aquatic  life  In  that  river  floated  an  its  backs  down  the  river 
and  were  po'scmally  observed  at  Milton,  and  I  was  inf  onned 
at  Sunbtiry, 
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xnas  a  nomiwg  im  ceruon  i  BiuMan  ooai  mto  vnt  luznaoe,  nishes  acrow  paTemente  erf  Belgium 
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TWs  resulted  In  a  pwMceuUon,  snd  a  fine  of  $199  was  Im- 
posed, resulting  in  the  heat  being  turned  on  the  then  fish 
commissioner  of  Pennsylvania.  Nathan  R.  Buller.  The  pres- 
sure was  so  gnat.  Mr.  Biiler  handed  back  the  fine  check 
with  apologies.  The  Philadelphia  North  American,  a  great 
progressive  RepoUtean  daily  newspaper  in  that  day,  pub- 
lished an  appropriate  two-cohmm  width,  full-page  length 
editorial  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Tto  Valkenburg.  Mr.  Van  Valken- 
burg  was  ever  a  stannch  supporter  of  the  late  President 
Itieodore  Roosevelt.  He  was  likewise  a  staunch  supporter  of 
atOord  Plnchot  in  his  unsuccessful  campaign  for  election  to 
the  united  States  Senate  on  the  Boll  Moose  ticket  in  1914. 
In  connection  with  the  editorial  Mr.  Van  VaDcenburg  had  his 
cartoonist,  Walter  Bradfbrd.  prepare  and  pnbhsh  a  strip  car- 
toon of  the  processes  of  this  stream  pollution  to  and  Includ- 
lz«  the  likeness  of  Mr.  Buller  handing  back  the  dieck  with 
his  apologies. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  personally  pieseiwcd  the  editorial  and  car- 
toon, hoping  the  time  wotdd  come  when  I  might  be  able  to 
use  k.  With  the  rieetkm  in  1932.  of  GHfford  Pindiot,  that 
vaimted  conservationist,  sportsman,  and  lover  of  outdoor 
life,  as  Governor  of  PennsyWania,  some  time  after  he  had 
assumed  his  official  duties  as  such.  I  called  on  the  Governor, 
and  personally  placed  in  his  hand,  both  the  editorial  written 
by  his  stanch  friend  and  supportor,  Mr.  Van  Valkenburg,  as 
wen  as  the  strip  cartoon  by  Mr.  Bradford,  in  his  friend's 
newspaper.  The  Governor  promised  to  give  the  matter  his 
careful  consideration  and  attention,  saying  he  appreciated 
my  bringing  It  to  him;  that  he  had  never  before  seen  or 
noted  it;  and.  it  certainly  Involved  a  matter  requiring  action. 
Thoufh  the  Stated  attorney  general.  Mr.  Schadfer  (later  a 
State  supreme  court  judge)  was  press-quoted  as  saying  if 
one  prosecution  was  brought,  he  gave  assurance  of  his 
wholehearted  support  and  that  an  example  would  be  made. 
No  sudi  action  was  brought,  and  Mr.  Buller  was  retained 
as  fish  commissioner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Holtwood  Electric  Power  Co.  constructed 
a  dam  in  the  Susqu^iaima  River  at  MeCall's  Ferry.  The 
same  Pennsylvania  law  requires  adequate  fishways  where 
such  streams  are  dammed.  The  flshway  at  this  dam  has 
never  been  navigable  for  fish  and  renmined  uncorrected. 
Ttris,  too,  was  broui^t  to  the  attention  of  Governor  Ptnchot, 
who  promised  correction,  but  failed.  Bcton  this  dam  was 
constructed,  shad  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay  entered  this 
river,  proceeded  up  the  Susequehanna  and  Juniata  Rivers 
to  natural  spawning  ground.  The  result  was  that  fresh  shad 
were  caught  as  far  west  as  Huntingdon.  Pa.,  and  as  far 
north  as  BfiUon.  Pa. 

Tears  b^ore  I  was  bom,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  coal  barons  of 
Pennsylvaaia  conceived  it  more  prc^table  to  deposit  the  silt 
from  their  eoiUerles  and  washeries  in  the  anthracite  regions 
in  the  fresh-water  rivers  than  to  bear  the  expense  of  de- 
positlmr  it  on  their  own  property.  Floodwaters  carried  this 
sUt  downstream.  fUUng  the  channel  and  with  Increased 
heavy  rains,  quiekly  causing  the  stream  to  flood  its  banks 
^vnd  inundate  surrounding  property.  Rivermen  have  found 
it  profltable  to  use  scows,  pump  this  silt  from  the  channel 
of  the  stream,  wash  and  screen  it,  salvage  tons  upon  tons 
of  rtver  coal,  of  course  depositing  the  sUt  once  more  into 
the  diannel  of  the  stream.  This  business  has  become  quite 
profltable.  but  as  permitted  to  continue  to  operate,  legisla- 
tion should  be  enacted  by  the  State  to  prohlMt  the  rede- 
poslt  of  the  silt  in  the  channel  of  ttie  stream. 

Floodwaters  causing  the  river  so  treated  to  overflow  its 
hf^t^jt,  inundate  the  surrounding  dMure  and  have  destroyed 
vegetation,  destructively  depositing  this  silt  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  land,  once  beautiful  meadowland.  not  inches  but 
feet  In  depth.  The  once  beautiful  willows  and  sycamores 
that  adorned  the  Aons  are  ixyw  browned  and  dirtied 
stmnps,  ton^bstones  to  Ih^r  once  natural  majesty.  The 
adrayikiB  River,  comstng  fhrou^  the  full  length  of  my  dis- 
triet.  Is  a  ttrlog  testhnony  to  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
Mr.  Speaker,  floods  and  flood  control  consumed  a  con- 
sMerabie  amount  of  the  time  ot  the  eariy  days  of  this 
Oqvreai.  Bimmom  smw  of  money  must  be  oqpended  on 
flood  comtroL    As  this  formof  stream  pcdlution  cMitrihutes 
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so  materially  to  flood  stages  <a  our  rivers,  the  provision  of 
the  Vinson  bill  extending  to  the  tributaries  of  navigable 
waters  clearly  brings  the  class  of  tributaries  enumerated 
Within  the  purview  of  the  bill,  and  as  a  step  forward  in  the 
right  direction  I  heartily  support  the  bill  H.  R.  2711. 


Heorganizatioii  of  Federal  Jodidary 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  GIBBS  McADOO 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  April  22,  1937 


USmOi    FROM   HON.    WILLIAM    GIBBS    McADOO.   OF    CAIl* 
VOBNIA.  TO  DB.  BODNSY  A.  YOELL,  OF  SAN  VRAMCI8CO 


Mr.  McADOO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  copy  of  a 
letter  which  I  addressed  to  one  of  my  highly  esteemed  con- 
stituents of  San  Francisco.  Dr.  Rodney  A.  Yoell,  relative  to 
the  meastire  now  pending  before  the  Senate  providing  for 
reorganization  of  Uie  Federal  Judiciary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  orflered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscou),  as  follows: 

Makch  30.  1937. 

Dr.   RODNTT   A.   TOELL, 

Medico-Dental  Building,  490  Post  Street, 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
DsAK  Rodnet:  I  have  your  lett«r  of  the  12th  Instant  and  have 
reed  It  with  much  Interest.  I  knew  that  you  were  skillful  with 
the  scalpel  and  that  you  could  dissect,  with  rare  ability,  the 
human  anatomy;  but  I  had  never  pictured  you  in  the  role  of  a 
dissector  of  our  constitutional  anatomy  and  interpreter  of  our 
statute  laws. 

Of  course.  I  am  delighted  to  have  your  rlews  in  extenso  any 
time  you  feel  like  favoring  me  with  them,  and  I  shall  answer  to 
the  full  extent  that  my  time  will  permit.  It  would  require  a 
speech  to  discuss  the  numerous  cases  you  cite  In  your  letter,  but, 
as  I  view  the  matter,  this  is  immaterial  to  the  fundamental  points 
Involved. 

I  have  no  quarrel  to  find  with  ycur  portrayal  of  the  historical 
background  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  and  the  re- 
BXilts  of  its  labors.  Our  chief  point  of  difference  consists  in  the 
f»ct  that  we  differ  in  our  understanding  of  the  question  raised  by 
the  President's  proposal  for  Judicial  reform. 

Among  other  things,  you  seem  to  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  it  Is  the  Supreme  Court  as  an  institution  and  the  doctrine  of 
Judicial  review  Itself  which  are  under  attack.  This  is  not  the  case. 
I  share  your  devotion  to  the  Court  as  an  institution  and  your 
belief  In  the  doctrine  of  Judicial  review.  The  President's  proposal 
rests  upon  a  similar  devotion  to  the  Court  as  an  institution  and  a 
similar  appreciation  of  Judicial  review  in  our  American  system. 

We  seem  to  dltfer  in  this :  I  believe  that  the  Court  as  an  institu- 
tion and  the  doctrine  of  Judicial  review  are  In  danger  from  a 
handful  of  individiial  Judges  who,  unwittingly  tmd  unintention- 
ally, have  failed  to  practice  that  essential  Judicial  restraint  which 
should  control  them  in  dealing  with  constitutional  Questions,  and 
have  permitted  themselves  to  elevate  their  personal  opinions  of 
economic  and  social  policy  above  the  Constitution.  It  Is  rather 
difflcult  to  make  this  point  clear  without  seeming  to  Impute  bad 
faith  to  certain  of  the  Justices,  but  I  know  you  will  acquit  me  of 
any  Kuch  purpose. 

The  central  question  which  the  Nation  faces  today  may  be  stated 
In  these  terms:  What  are  we  to  do  when  a  bare  majority  of 
Justices— unwittingly  and  unintentionally,  as  I  have  already  said, 
as  I  do  not  impute  Improper  motives — exceed  their  lawful  author- 
ity under  the  Constitution,  and  in  doing  so,  push  the  Court  into 
dangerous  waters,  where  the  Constitution  never  Intended  It  to 
be,  where  it  does  not  belong,  and  where  It  Is  not  competent  to 
function.  Like  you.  I  deplore  the  pu-esent  crisis.  But  I  believe 
that  the  primary  responsibility  for  it  rests  squarely  upon  these 
indlvidxial  Justices. 

This  can  be  abundantly  substantiated  out  of  the  mouths  of  the 
very  Judges  who  have  taken  this  course.  Never  has  this  been 
broiight  out  more  vividly  than  in  the  majority  opinion  in  the 
case  of  Lochner  v.  New  York,  decided  in  1904 — the  first  case  In 
which  the  Court  invalidated  labor  legislation  and  which  was 
decided  upon  an  economic  theory,  as  stated  by  Associate  Justice 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in  his  dissenting  opinion. 

In  that  case,  a  law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  prescrtlaed 
a  maximum  10-hour  day,  and  60-hour  week,  in  bakeries,  was 
declared  unconstitutional  by  a  5-4  vote.  Those  who  dissented 
were  among  the  stroogest  legal  minds  on  the  Court,  for  Instance. 
Associate   Justices  John   M.   Harlan,    Edward  D.   White    (subse- 


quently Chief  Justioe  of  the  Court),  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and 
^miiam  R.  Day. 

Speaking  for  the  majcnity.  Mr.  Justice  Peckham  said: 

•In  every  case  that  comes  before  this  Court,  therefore,  where 
legislation  of  this  diaracter  la  concerned,  and  where  the  protection 
of  the  Fedend  Constitution  4s  sought,  the  question  necessarily 
arises:  Is  this  a  fair,  reasonable,  and  appropriate  exercise  of  the 
police  power  of  the  State,  or  is  it  an  xuireasonable,  xinnecessary. 
and  arbitrary  Interference  with  the  right  of  the  individual    *    *    *." 

Thus  Mr.  Justice  Peckham  and  hts  four  colleagues  departed  from 
the  weU-establlshod  rule  #)r  statutory  Interpretation,  namely,  that 
"a  legislative  enactment,  Federal  or  State,  is  never  to  be  disre- 
garded or  held  Invalid  tinleas  It  be.  beyond  question,  plainly  and 
palpably  In  excess  of  legislative  power."  (See  dissenting  cq;>lnlon  In 
Lochner  v.  N.  Y..  196  U.  S..  p.  08.)  Various  cases  are  thoe  cited 
In  support  of  this  rule.  Mr.  Justice  Peckham  and  his  four  col- 
leagues assumed  an  unfettered  discretion  to  pass  upon  the  broadest 
questions  of  economic  and  social  policy.  I  must  add  that  only  a 
few  years  prior  to  this  decision  the  Supreme  Court  had  sustained 
a  law  of  the  State  of  Utah  prescribing  an  8-hour  day  In  mines. 
Although  the  four  dissenting  Justices  (Harlan.  White.  Day.  and 
Holmes)  threw  this  decision  into  the  face  of  the  majority,  the  Ut- 
ter contrived  to  find  some  fundamental  cozistltutlonal  distinction 
between  the  two  laws.  In  short,  they  aastuned  a  discretion  that 
was  limited  neither  by  the  language  of  the  Constitutloa  nor  by 
their  own  precedents.  Nor  was  It  limited  by  the  voices  of  their 
four  dissenting  brethren.  Nor  was  their  discretion  limited  by  any 
sense  of  responsibility  to  the  voters  at  the  polls.  These  majority 
Justices  had  asstmted  an  arbitrary  power  to  determine  the  coutm 
of  this  Nation's  economic  and  social  destiny.  I  use  the  words  "ar- 
blteary  power"  advisedly.  This  power  may  or  may  not  be  exerelsed 
arbitrarily  In  parUeolar  cases.  But.  however  It  may  be  exercised. 
It  will  remain  In  Its  nature  arbitrary.  No  wonder  Mr.  Justice  Har- 
lan, dissenting  in  the  Zxwhner  case,  warned  the  majority  that  they 
were  "abandoning  the  sphere  assigned  to  it  (the  Oourt)  by  the 
fundamental  law"  and  that  they  were  causing  the  Court  to  "enter 
the  domain  of  legislation." 

This  remarkable  decision  must  be  considered  against  the  back- 
ground of  otir  history.  In  1787.  during  the  Oonstltuttonal  Conven- 
tion, James  Wilson,  a  delegate  from  Pennsylvania,  twice  proposed 
that  the  Supreme  Court  be  given  the  power  to  revise  laws  passed 
by  the  Coni^ess.  which,  to  iise  his  words,  as  reported  In  Madison's 
Journal,  "may  be  unjust,  may  be  unwise,  may  be  dangerous,  may 
be  destructive,  and  yet  may  not  be  so  unoonstitutlonal  as  to  Justify 
the  Judges  In  refusing  to  give  them  effect." 

This  proposal  was  twice  rejected  by  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. Now  I  want  you  particularly  to  notice  James  Wilson's  words. 
He  wanted  the  Court  to  have  power  to  Invalidate  laws  which  "may 
be  unjiist.  may  be  unwise,  may  be  dangerous,  may  be  destructive." 
Tou  will  be  struck  by  the  fact  that  these  words  are  amaiJngly  simi- 
lar to  the  very  words  which  Mr.  JusUce  Peckham  used  in  deacrib- 
ing  his  standard  of  decision  over  a  hundred  years  later.  Thus  Mr. 
Justice  Peckham  and  his  foiu-  coUeagues  wrote  Into  the  Constitu- 
tion the  very  power  which  the  Constitutional  Convention  q)eclfl- 
cally  denied  to  the  Court. 

The  Jtistlces  who  happen  to  be  members  of  the  Court  at  any  par- 
ticular time  do  not  own  the  Court.  They  hold  their  places  on  the 
Court  In  trust  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  In  trust  for 
the  Court  Itself  as  an  institution.  To  my  mind  the  most  tragic 
aspect  of  the  present  crisis  is  that  the  majority  of  the  Coiu^ 
rigidly  bound,  apparently,  in  the  fixed  convictions  of  a  past  gen- 
eration, by  exceeding  their  lawful  authority  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, have  tended  to  impair  the  standing  and  dignity  of  the  Court 
among  a  very  large  and  representative  cross-section  of  our  people. 

What  Is  to  be  done  in  such  a  case? 

Every  proposed  amendment  that  I  have  seen  would  have  the 
effect  of  limiting  the  scope  of  the  Coiut  as  an  institution  and  of 
restricting  the  doctrine  of  Judicial  review  in  one  way  or  another. 
In  effect,  therefore,  such  amendments  would  piuilsh  the  Court  as 
an  Institution  for  the  earlier  mistakes  of  the  individual  Judges. 

The  President's  proposal  would  do  ^ust  the  reverse.  It  would 
protect  the  Court  as  an  Institution  and  the  doctrine  of  Judicial 
review  against  thoee  Judges  who  have  unconsciously  permitted 
themselves  to  subcntilnate  the  Constitution  to  their  personal  or 
economic  or  social  or  political  views.  That  Is  why  I  believe  the 
President's  proposal  to  be  conservative  and  the  fairest  proposal 
that  has  been  made  to  meet  existing  conditions.  It  is  not  an 
unoonstitutlonal  proposal. 

Tou  doubtless  heard  ex-Justlce  Clark,  of  San  Diego,  on  the 
radio  a  few  nights  ago.  He  made  clear,  beyond  a  possible  doubt, 
the  absolute  constitutionality  of  the  President's  proposal. 

The  framera  of  the  Constitution  contemplated  that  Judicial 
crises  might  be  precipitated  and  that  they  might  have  a  personal 
rather  than  a  constitutional  basis.  For  extreme  and  flagrant 
cases  of  Judicial  abuse,  these  framers  of  the  Constitution  provided 
the  remedy  of  impeachment.  Beyond  this,  and  evidently  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  Congress  to  protect  the  legislative  power 
against  encroachments  by  the  Court.  Congress  was  Invested  with 
the  power  to  control  the  membership  of  the  Coxirt.  Even  such 
a  conservative  historian  and  champion  of  the  Coiirt  as  Charles 
Warren  recognized  that,  controlled  by  Congress,  the  membership 
of  the  Court  constitutes  one  of  the  normal  checks  and  balances 
In  our  constitutional  system.  In  his  book.  "Congress,  the  Consti- 
tution, and  the  Supreme  Court",  at  page  260.  he  describes  the 
system  of  checks  and  balances  as  follows: 

"Thus,  each  branch  was  'coordinate'  to  a  limited  extent  only; 
and  each  was  subject.  In  a  certain  degree,  to  action  by  the  other 
Interfertng  with  its  uncontrolled  powers  and  with  Its  entu* 
Independence." 


Re  describes  the  nwmal  checks  and  balances  to  which  th« 
Supreme  Court  Is  subject  as  follows: 

"The  Supreme  Court  was  not  entirely  ind^;)endent;  for  Its 
members  were  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Sexiate;  its  member- 
ship could  be  added  to,  or  (in  case  of  death  or  reslgoatlon  Ot  a 
Judge)  reduced  In  number,  by  Congress;  Its  salaries  were  depend- 
ent on  apprc^niations  by  Congress;  and  Ite  members.  In  ease  of 
mlspaformance  of  duties,  were  subject  to  Impeachment  by  the 
House;  Its  sentences  In  criminal  cases  were  subject  to  the  Presi- 
dent's power  to  pardon,  and  even  Its  exercise  of  Inherent  Judicial 
power  to  commit  to  prison  for  criminal  contempt  was  subject  to 
the  similar  power  In  the  President  to  pardon  the  oontamnlng 
offender." 

I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  two  remarks  of  Thomas  Jefferson: 

"The  Judiciary.  If  rendered  Independent,  and  lupt  strictly  to 
their  own  depaitments,  merits  great  conlldenoe  for  their  learning 
and  Integrity.  But  It  now  appears  that  we  have  no  law  but  the 
wiU  of  the  Judge.  Never  wlU  chicanery  have  a  more  difficult  task 
than  has  been  now  accomplished  to  warp  the  text  of  the  law  to 
the  win  of  him  who  Is  to  construe  it.  Our  case  Is  the  mere  des- 
perate as  the  attempt  to  make  the  law  plainer  by  amendment  Is 
only  throwing  out  new  amenrtmenta  for  sophistry." 

"It  has  long  been  my  opinion,  and  I  have  never  shrunk  from 
Its  expression,  that  the  germ  of  dissolution  of  our  Federal  Oovsm- 
ment  Is  the  Judiciary,  an  Irresponsible  body  working  Uks  gravity, 
by  day  and  night,  gaining  a  little  tomorrow,  and  advancing  Its 
noiseless  step  Uks  a  thlaf  over  the  field  of  Jurtsprudenoe.  untU  all 
shall  be  tisuiped.'* 

I  coxild  cite  a  long  line  of  cases  slnoe  Loe^net  v.  Nem  Fork,  tn 
which  the  Supreme  Court  hss  more  and  more  encroaoiMd  vpoa 
the  legitimate  powers  of  the  legislative  body.  It  has  not  observed 
the  true  rule  of  statutory  construction.  It  has  permitted  the 
social,  economic,  and  political  views  of  the  judges  to  be  raOected  m 
dedsioos  bedding  acte  of  the  Oocgrees  to  be  uneonstltottanal. 
The  true  rule.  It  seems  to  me.  of  lnteri»etatlan  Is  that  no  act  of 
Congress  should  be  declared  unconstitutional  unless  it  Is  found  to 
be  so  beyond  "reasonable  doubt."  When  live  Justices  of  tlie  Ooort 
say  that  an  act  Is  unconstitutional  and  four  Justices  my  that  it  la 
not.  how  can  any  reasonable  man  conclude.  In  view  of  wadb.  a 
dlff«-ence  of  opinion  between  men  of  the  highest  oharmeter  and 
ability  on  each  side,  that  th««  ts  no  "reasonable  douM"  abOot 
the  validity  of  such  legldaUonf 

The  Court  stands  today  In  Imminent  danger  beeanse  of  fti  la- 
abfllty  to  meet,  suooestfully.  the  tremendous  aodal.  '>>*««^«t«*, 
and  other  problems  which  are  premtug  for  solution.  Am  w«  to 
sit  quieUy  and  my  that  the  wheels  of  the  Oovemmant  are  locked, 
and  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  alter  the  present  status  OBccpt 
by  seeking  amendmoite  to  the  ConstltutUm.  which  may  require 
years  before  they  can  be  Incorporated  Into  the  organic  law.  dur- 
ing all  of  which  tlma  the  ship  of  state  will  be  drtftlBg  tnevttably 
further  and  further  toward  the  retf  of  ultimate  dlsastcrf 

To  increass  the  membership  of  Xba  Oourt  Is,  as  already  stated, 
unquesticmably.  eonstltuHi^sl.  It  Is  absolutely  within  the  power 
of  the  Congrem  to  takcTsueh-actlon  when.  In  Ito  Judgment.  It  is 
wise  or  expedient.  It  is  solely  a  question  of  poUey  for  the  Con- 
grem  alone  to  determine. 

X  revert  now  to  a  few  spedflc  statemente  In  your  letter. 

(1)  "Rooaevelt  received  no  mandate  from  the  people  to  alter 
the  structure  of  our  Oovenunent"  and  (3)  "his  proposal  strlkm  at 
the  most  fundamental  portltm  d  that  Government." 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  Oongrem  has  had  the  undisputed 
power  since  the  b^lnnlng  of  our  Government  to  Incraam  or  de- 
crease the  membership  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  has  exercised 
that  power  on  numerous  occasions.  It  Is  not  neeeoeary  to  specify 
them.  Since  Congrem  has  this  constitutional  power,  how  can  Ite 
exercise  "alter  the  structure  of  our  Government"?  How  «^«  it 
"strike  at  the  most  fundamental  portion  of  that  GovemmentTt 
I  am  speaking  now  of  an  Increase  of  six  In  the  membecahtp  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  posslUe  Impair- 
ment or  injury  to  the  "structure  of  our  Government"  from  the 
exercise  by  the  Congrees  of  its  constitutional  power  In  this  regard. 

You  assume  tn  your  letter  that  the  propoeed  increase  tn  the 
membership  of  the  Supreme  Cotnt  would  subject  it  to  "party 
domination."  This  assumption  yon  ean  Justify  only  on  the 
ground  that  the  President  would  i4>polnt  six  "piquets"  who 
would  at  an  times  be  subservient  to  his  wlU.  Now.  my  dear 
Rodney,  you  are  allowing  your  fears  to  ran  away  with  you.  The 
President  could  not  fqiipoint  six  puppets,  because  the  Senate 
would  not  confirm  them.  And  If  he  nominated,  as  he  would  have 
to  nominate,  six  men  of  the  highest  charactn*  and  piofomluinl 
ability.  In  order  to  secure  senatorial  confirmation,  he  wotild  be 
utterly  imable  to  control  their  decisions  or  their  minds  aftar  they 
had  taken  an  oseth  to  render  Impartial  Justice  and  to  protect  the 
Constitution  of  the  IThlted  States. 

Let  me  quote  to  you  from  that  admirable  book  by  Chief  JtMtice 
Hughes  entitled  "The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Btataa"  MX 
page  45.  he  says: 

"Justices  of  the  Siqnneme  Court  are  appointed  and  oonflimed 
by  political  departmente  of  the  Government.  But  an  examination 
of  the  work  of  the  Suiweme  Court  dlsdoem  a  most  gratifying 
freedom  from  control  by  political  parties.  It  has  been  shown 
abundantly  that,  while  fundamental  political  prlndples  have  been 
held  strongly,  the  Judges  have  not  been  subject  to  inftnenoe  by 
party  machinery  or  vj  either  visible  or  invteOde  govemment. 
Judges  as  men  of  mafcom  years  and  wide  ^"jfrrVrvtn  undoubtedly 
have  their  oanvictlons.  political  and  eeonomlc.  their  views  of  tbo 
nature  and  purpose  of  oar  Oovemmant.  of  the  relatkm  of  the 
Judicial  dqMurtment  to  the  working  of  the  Govemmmt,  but  tlMgr 
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y^mm  iHit  baan  ir— 'mi'"^*"^  at  pir^tt*'^'  maiilpuUtlons  or  tbe 
toote  of  power.     One   cannot  atudT   tbtta  lire,   and  O*'***??! 

aomme  Oouri  has  tha  HWTttabla  fallings  of  any  human  inatt- 

raeeaH  of  dcmocratle  atfoft.  that  you  can  And  In  ta»P«rte^  bu- 

^tllZli   .  darttr  of  tMoo.  and  a  capacity  for  independanoe. 

ttSTnUclttUan   of   triemta.  the    appeals   at  entwhile   poUtlcal 

f.-~^—   and  the  threats  of  eBemtes"  

At  pa«  47.  Chief  lusttce  Hnglias  quotes  '•tt*  "i^T^  *S|L^: 
loirtngftom  Mr.  Charles  Warren's  notable  work  on  the  Supreme 

^''^Jl^jiidaes  appourbed  by  Jtf erson  sad  Madison  did  not  heltate 
to  tolnwlth  iZmhall  In  sustalnhag  and  dewloptng  tbe  strongly 
M^o^llstlc  intsspwutlon  of  the  Oonstttutlon  ao  obno^ous  to 

Btorv  In  ■urir'^T^"g  the  GhorokM  inlMl>iarl*s  scalnst  o«*P»;;^ 
S?ZB«rtSEtoJ*cksan.  Tbe  whote  bench  appointed  by  Ja^Mop 
SaSrSSt  his  policy  to  relation  to  the  Spanish  l^^Lf^*""- 
jS^  aSSnted  ^Jh^ttMoa  and  Vm  Buren  tt»^^foT»J5* 
SSLt  tothe fornir  by  tabling  a  ms«Jtoua  y^ 
|w|,,i,,Hf  oeneraL  In  every  cms  IntoiTlng  slaTery.  antltfavery 
l„,i,,i,  tamed  wtth  prartavory  jndsss  to  rendeitog  the  dedrtons. 
nT^eanattt^lonallty  of  ttie  dbnosloas  fagtUve  sbiTe  Uw  was 
SLSSS^Jw  «V  antlBlavwy  Whig  iw»t»  «d  by  pro- 
davary  Democrats  alike.     A  northern  Democrat  joined  wltt  a 

' '      to  aiSBisitli^  to  ths  Dred  Beott  ease.    Preal- 

■kder  poU^  was  held  uBWstltuttonai  by  his 
The  nirnnarmmTm  poUdes  and  aete  at  the 

tkan  Party  wve  bald  uaoonstltuUeBal  by  a  BepubUcan 
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Tka  oonsUtutloaal  news  of  the  Dsmocratio  Party  as  to 
our  tosnlar  lUMiiiBlnns  were  opposed  by  a  Demoeratlc  Judge  who 
Ictoed  with  hM  BepubUcan  sssnrlsfes  to  making  up  tb«  majority  to 
tkT^ular  cases.'  He  adds  that  *BOthtog  Is  more  striking  to  the 
jTrtiirr  4tf  the  Court  than  the  manner  to  which  the  hopes  of  those 
^linoamected  a  Jwigs  to  follow  the  poUtlcal  news  of  the  President 
aim^nttog  him  have  been  dlsappototod.' " 
At  nags  40,  M^.  Hughes  conttoues: 

•If  ooMBlatitloas.  able,  and  todepaide«fe  men  are  put  on  the 
bench  you  cannot  predict  their  eouxas  as  Judges  by  reference 
^»*^  ta  perron  matlvos  or  to  pstsonal  or  par^  loyalties.  If  you 
oouM  cet  further  down  to  the  bedrock  of  eoanctlon  as  to  what 
an  eooeslTed  to  be  tundamaiUal  prtodplee  of  Oovemmfent  and 
r^atleM.  you  might  be  able  to  get  cloeer  to  accurate 
bO.  But  you  eaimot  aspect  to  have  Judges  worthy  at  the 
_  who  ai«  without  eonnetions  and  the  question  from  that 
notot  af  naw  la  not  m  to  the  quaUBcatlons  of  Judges  but  whether 
ton  win  have  a  eouct  of  this  characSer  and  function." 

Chief  Jorttoe  Hughes  and  Mr.  Warxan  are  absolutely  right  to 
what  they  have  Mkl.  There  la  no  danger.  I  say  unqualifiedly,  to 
he  apptahended  from  the  appointment  of  six  additional  able  and 
unMassd  Justices  to  the  Sup«ame  Bench.  Let  us  kxA  at  this  an- 
c^tifff  ivay.  Suppose  that  there  should  be  six  vacancies  in  tbe 
piaemt  Supreme  Court  of  nine  during  the  tenn  of  President 
Booeevelt.  birfSMrt  of  voluntary  retirement  or  death  or  otherwise. 
Would  you  apprehend  any  danger  If  tbe  President  should  fill  these 
vaeandas.  mbs  to  required  to  do  by  the  Constitution,  by  nom- 
toatlz«  sU  outstanding  men  of  charaBter  and  legal  abUlty,  who  to 
turn  should  ba  confirmed  by  the  Senate?  The  Courtr  would  then 
consist  of  she  sppoliitaos  of  the  President  out  of  nine.  Would  you 
aar.  to  such  circumstances,  that  the  BepubUc  was  to  danger? 
Wdttld  ywu  say  that  the  Pmeldent  had  affsctad  a  "poUtical  coup 
d'*tar*T  Would  you  say  that  ha  had  abused  his  power,  and  that 
taa  was  mmHtw  to  rand  the  framework  at  democracy?  Would  you 
aaj  t****  t*'**  valid  eaerdas  on  his  part  of  his  constitutional  power 
to  fin  sfcK  Ta^«y*—  to  tbe  Simreme  Court  would  endanger  the 
civfl  Ubertlaa  of  the  paopls?  Would  you  aay  that  it  threatened 
to  ilsstrnj  religious  Ubffty  or  fraadom  of  the  press  or  free  ipssch 
or  the  *w»»t  ^  Pt^rrtl^'T  aasemhiy?  Of  course  not.  I  can  assure 
"    ~  ~     I  *■*»«  ba  no  gBsatsr  '*ft**gT*  to  the  appototmant  of 

JiMtloea  to  tSeptaaent  Supsama  Bench  than  there 

ba  in  the  filUi^  of  six  vacaadas  to  tha  presant  Court  of 

Btw  (u  that  tfMUld  occur)  1w  the  Braalrtantt  with  confirmation 
Iff  tha  Sanati  of  tha  JhtMtnn  nnmlnasa 

Tou  asjr:  "Ovtalnly  It  Is  no  part  of  dautooraqTs  tenets  that  the 
Oourt  should  baaubjaet  to  partf  dmatoatlon."  Wo^ona.,  »«* 
lam  tba  nwiMaDt.  has  made  aay  such  datok.  Mo  polltieal  party 
can  dOMlnato  tba  court.  I  thlak  CblaC  Aiatloa  BUgbea  has  proved 
that  bayonl  doubt  la  tha  quotattoaa  I  bava  baretofoca  submitted 
to  fan  fteaabiB  aotaMa  book  on  tba  lujpiama  Court. 

Tbaaa  baa  baan  ao  afoaal.  aa  yon  aaaart,  to  party  kiyalty  la 
thia  BMttar.  altbar  Ibrougb  poUtloal  pationafla.  tba  cracking  af  tba 
■arty  ladL  tba  maay  eonfaranoas.  and  tba  ganaral  force  tvpe  of 
toetteawbiahyoaattKlbiitotoPraddentBoasevalt.  Hot  ana  of  thaaa 
tblxMS  has  teppcnad.  Tbe  FresldeBt  bas  eonf «rad  wtth  a  mun- 
bor  of  SaDatora  and  Mamhen  of  tba  Bfouaa  of  X^preacntattvea. 
What  eoneatvablB  objaettan  can  tbars  ba  to  tbis  whan,  uader  the 
OoBrtttoiaoB  aad  uadar  ow^stam  of  favanuaant.  It  la  ahaotately 
nsoaaan  tor  btan.  to  tlw  propar  dleuLam  of  bis  datlea.  to  omf  er 
wttb  BamHani  and  Mwnbiw  of  tba  Hooaa  of  Bamaentattvas?    I 

',  ct  the  Prasldant  eoidarrtog  wtth  tha 
aay  of  Us  work  ba- 


be Smasuia  Ooort  eoaearatBK  aay  of  m  work  be- 
■Mh  of  tba  Ouaawumnt  la  porrty  juridical  aad  to- 
t  arasaiaa  thai  «  tha  Ha<Maut  conf acred  tmb 
tia  Oourt  abont  bts  praeasBls  for  Judicial  rafionn.  a 
a  mrtf  wuqia  ba  paifiiiUJ  praoff .  tbe  datm  would 


be  made  that  be  was  trying  to  toftuenoe  or  ooaroa  tbe  actloa  of 
the  Court.  TO  such  a  depth  has  suspicion  and  prejudice  ladUMd 
us  in  the  discussion  of  a  problem  of  such  ntal  Importance  to  tha 

You  adc  If  I  cannot  reconcile  my  views  to  the  Idea  of  "submlt- 
tinc  as  an  amendment  (to  the  Constitution)  the  question  of  tha 
•frf'    decision    before     an     act     is    declared     unconstitutional." 
•mte  proposal,  my  dear  feUow.  seeks  to  undermine  the  fundamental 
nrtadples  of  democracy  by  giving  the  minority  the  right  to  make 
the  d«:iBlons  of  the  Supreme  Court.     Suppose,  for  instance,  no 
act  could  be  declared  xmconsUtutional  seept  by  six  of  the  nine 
Justices.    Suppose  that  only  five  voted  that  an  act  was  unconsti- 
tutional and  that  four  held  it  to  be  constitutional.    The  deciatoa 
at  four   (the  minority)    wovild  prevaU  and  the  unconstitutional 
law  would  remain  on  the  statute  books.    I  think  such  an  amend- 
ment watild  be  a  direct  menace  to  religious  libearty.  to  freedom 
of  the  press,  freedom  of  speech,  and  other  dvU  Uberties  estab- 
lished in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  ^  ^  ^ 
In  the  incident  I  have  cited.  If  the  Issue  had  been  that  aa  act 
of  Congress  had  Impaired  the  right  of  religious  worship,  or  free 
speech  and  it  had  been  attacked  as  unconstitutional.  If  five  of  tha 
Jiwtlaes  said  it  was  unconstitutional  and  four  said  it  was  not, 
tbe  mtoority  woiild   keep   the  uncMJStitutional  statute  ^on  the 
books,  and  dvll  liberties,  such  as  freedom  of  the  prea^  freedom 
of  nieech  and  religious  liberty,  worild  be  impaired  to  tha  extent 
of  the  questioned  statute.    No.    We  must  preserve  the  essential 

attribute  of  democracy— majority  rule.  ^     ,^ 

I  admit  that  In  some  circumstances  a  two-thirds  vote  Sbouia 
prevail — ss  when  the  President  vetoes  an  act  of  Congress  Wbiob 
ean  be  overruled  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  House:  as  also  wlu  n 
a  resolution  to  amend  the  Constitution  must  be  passed  by  a  two- 
thirds  vot«  of  each  House  and  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  tha 
States  before  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 

I  Oont  want  to  interfere  with  the  scope  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
or  wtth  the  powers  of  Judicial  review.  What  I  am  fighting  for.  Is 
to  preserve  the  "structure  of  our  Government"  and  at  the  sams 
time  to  preserve  also  the  essential  elasticity  of  our  Constitution — 
that  elasticity  which  the  framers  of  that  noble  instrument  to- 
sertcd  into  it  as  a  vital  qvuOlty.  just  as  blood  to  the  artwies  Is 
essential  to  the  life  of  human  beings. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  submission  of  lawful  ooostltuUonal 
amendments,  from  time  to  time,  to  aocc«tlance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution,  but  I  do  not  see  that  any  amendment  la 
needed  to  effectuate  the  President's  proposal  in  view  of  the  ixndla- 
puted  power  of  the  legislative  branch  to  enact  the  necessary  laws. 
Before  I  close  I  wotild  like  to  remind  you  that  there  have  been, 
wlthto  the  past  25  vears,  some  drastic  proposals  concerning  tbe 
Supreme  Court.  You  will  remember  that  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Pro- 
gressive candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  1812.  ran  on  a  platform 
which  declared  for  popular  •'recall  of  Judicial  dedslonB."  I  forget 
the  exact  details  of  his  proposals,  but  to  substance  they  were  to 
have  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Oourt  on  constitutional  qxMS- 
tlons  overridden  by  a  vote  of  the  people. 

In  1934  Senator  La  Pollette  was  the  Progressive  nominee  for  the 
Presidency.  His  platform  declared  in  favor  of  an  amendment  to 
enable  Congress  to  override  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Cotirt  by 
reeuacting  a  statute  which  the  Supreme  Court  may  have  held 
unconstitutional  or  invalid.  It  also  declared  in  favor  of  the  elec- 
tion of  Federal  Judges,  for  terms  not  exceeding  10  years.  It  was 
declared  in  the  Progressive  campaign  book  in  explanation  of  these 
principles:  "Today  the  actual  ruler  of  the  American  people  is  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  law  is  what  the  courte 
say  it  is,  not  what  the  people  through  Congress  enact.  Even  the 
Constitution  itself  is  not  what  ite  plain  terms  declare  It  to  be. 
It  :s  what  the  Supreme  Covirt  of  nine  men  construe  it  to  be.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  five  men  are  the  real  rulers,  for  in  some  of  the 
most  important  decistons  the  Court  has  divided  5  to  4.  and 
the  views  of  these  five  men  have  overruled  the  laws  of  Congress." 
I  could  continue  with  quotations  from  some  of  oiu:  great  states- 
men to  demonstrate  their  deep  concern  about  the  power  the  Su- 
preme Court  asserted  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  to  declare 
acta  of  the  Congress  unconstitutional.  But  this  Is  of  IttUe  value 
except  to  show  that  we  now  are  face  to  face  wtth  some  of  the  evils 
they  anticipated. 

Let  me  repeat,  that  I  want,  and  am  seeking,  to  preserve  the 
Supreme  Oourt  to  Ite  full  dignity  and  majesty,  without  any  of  tto 
powers  curtailed,  or  Its  right  of  Judicial  review  impaired.  The 
President's  proposal  to  tocrease  the  membership.  I  reaaaert.  doea 
not  affect  these  essential  powers  to  the  slightest  degree.  Nor  will 
they  give  him  domination,  individually,  or  through  polftlcal  power 
over  the  Court.  Nor  wlU  this  increase  to  membershto  "alter  tha 
structure  of  our  Clovemment"  or  "strike  at  the  most  fundamental 
portion"  of  our  Government.  It  will  timplj  add  to  the  Court  six 
new  members  au  courant  with  the  times,  imquestloned  as  to  abil- 
ity and  unblemished  to  character.  They  win  be  nominated  by  tha 
President  and  subjected  by  the  Senate  to  the  most  searching  to- 
vestlgation  of  their  lives  and  professional  conduct  before  they  ara 
confirmed.  Such  men  will  not  prostitute  our  blithest  Court.  Impair 
Ite  dignity,  or  disgrace  ite  great  traditions. 

If  we  refuse  to  accept  this  moderate  measure  of  essential  reform, 
which  the  President  has  submitted  to  strict  confcnmity  with  his 
ccmstttntional  duty  to  the  Congress,  then  it  may  he  that  a  consti- 
tutional amendment,  altering  the  status  of  the  Cotirt  and  limiting 
tto  power  of  review  to  a  far  more  radical  form  than  the  mere  to- 
crease to  ite  membership,  may  be  adopted.  I  do  not  favor  extreme 
measures.  In  this  conneetUm.  please  refer  to  the  Appendix  of  the 
CamvMMaatamju.  Rbomo,  page  679.  there  read  a  statement  made  by 
Dr.  Thomas  F.  Konop,  dean  of  the  School  of  Law  of  Notre  Dama 


Ooncfe.  before  tbe  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate.  I  do  not 
agree  with  everything  that  Dean  Konop  said,  but  be  has  given 
expression  to  the  sentlmente  and  beliefs  of  a  vast  American  con- 
stituency. The  Judiciary  Committee  U  holding  exhaustive  hear- 
ings on  the  proposed  bill.  I  am  attending  many  of  theae  hearings. 
X  am  eager  to  get  the  views  of  the  ablest  totellacto  to  the  country 
and  to  give  them  full  consideration.  After  tha  Judldary  Com- 
mittee has  reported  to  the  Senate,  the  whole  matter  wlU  ba  de- 
bated at  length  on  the  floor  of  this  great  forum  of  free  speech  and 
txnllmited  debate.  I  tovlte  you  to  follow  those  debates  with  the 
Intelligent  interest  you  always  manifest  in  the  great  problems  of 
life.  I  hope  that  you  will  reach  a  final  conduslon  only  after  you 
have  heard  all  sides  of  the  case. 

I  agree  with  you  that  mental  capacity  is  not  a  question  alti>- 
gether  of  age;  that  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  our  time  and  of 
former  times  have  reached  the  senith  of  their  powers  after  the 
age  of  70.  The  question  of  an  age  limit  is  purely  arbitrary  and 
relates  to  a  general  policy  under  the  economic  and  social  devdop- 
ment  of  our  era.  I  replied  a  few  days  ago  to  a  letter  from  our 
mutual  and  highly  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Garret  W.  McBnemey.  of 
San  Francisco,  wherein  I  made  some  observations  on  this  question. 
I  quote,  therefore,  from  that  letter: 

"I  need  only  cite  your  own  case  to  prove  that  persons  past  70 
years  of  age  may  nevertheless  fimction  as  highly  useful  citizens. 
In  all  fairness,  however.  I  must  say  that  the  position  of  Congress- 
men past  70  years  of  age  is  not  analogous  to  that  of  Judges  of  the 
courte  who  are  past  70  years  of  age.  Members  of  the  Semite  are 
answerable  to  the  people  every  6  years  and  Members  of  the  House 
every  2  years,  so  that  if  age  has  rendered  them^  inefficient  the  voters 
can  remove  them  from  office.  Similarly  practicing  lawyers  are  con- 
ttouously  responsible  to  their  cliente,  and  if  age  should  render  them 
toeffident.  we  may  be  sure  that  their  cliente  would  seek  other 
counsel. 

"The  problem  Ls  different,  however,  in  the  case  of  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  Judges  of  the  inferior  Federal  courte.  because 
they  are  appointed  for  life.  Whatever  the  conviction  of  the  general 
public  or  of  the  lawyers  who  appear  before  the  coxirt  may  be  to 
regard  to  tbe  efficiency  of  any  particular  aged  Judge,  they  are  to 
no  position  either  to  express  their  opinion  or  to  make  it  effective. 

"That  is  why  an  orderly  system  of  regular  retirement  of  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Judges  of  the  inferior  Federal  courte  at 
the  age  of  70  or  more  seems  to  me  to  be  both  reasonable  and  de- 
sirable. One  might  conceivably  suggest  that  only  those  Justices 
past  the  age  of  70  whose  efficiency  has  in  fact  been  impaired  should 
be  retired;  but  such  a  proposal  woiild  vest  to  the  Congress  or  the 
President  the  discretion  to  choo(«  between  Individual  Justices,  a 
discretion  which  I  am  rure  you  would  deplore  as  strongly  as  I.  The 
President's  proposal  eliminates  all  elemente  of  discretion,  and 
therefore  eliminates  the  risk  of  abuse. 

"But  as  Congress  has  no  power  to  provide  foi  compulsory  retire- 
ment of  members  of  the  Federal  courte  because  of  age,  inefficiency, 
or  tocapaclty.  since  the  Constitution  gives  these  Judges  ofllce  for 
life,  we  can  only  hold  out  to  them  the  opportunity  of  retirement  at 
fxUl  pay  for  life  after  they  arrive  at  a  given  age.  If  they  do  not 
accept  it.  they  can  sit  on  the  bench  as  long  as  they  choose,  even 
imtil  death  overtakes  them. 

"As  you  know,  the  Congress  has  reccnUy  passed  an  act  permit- 
ting Jiutices  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  retire  at  the  age  of  70  on 
lull  pay  for  life.  This,  it  seems  to  me.  is  a  generous  provision.  It 
Is  not  intended  as  a  refiectlon  upon  any  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  or  of  the  inferior  Federal  courte. 

"I  think  it  is  the  generally  accepted  view  of  modem  aodety, 
in  our  country  at  least,  that  retirement  at  some  reasonable  age 
of  men  engaged  In  industry,  in  bustoess.  in  the  military  services  of 
the  cotmtry.  and  in  the  professions  is  desirable  to  make  room  tot 
promotion  and  advancement  of  the  younger  men  who  are  com- 
ing on. 

"I  xmderstand  that  some  of  the  great  tinlversities  retire  their 
preddente  at  68.  In  the  Army  and  the  Navy  the  age  limit  for  com- 
mlsdoned  ofllcers  seems  to  be  64.  Thsre  is  no  general  rule  In 
bustoess  at  bcmking.  but  many  corporations,  particularly  some 
railroad  corporations,  insist  upon  the  retirement  of  their  chief 
executives  at  the  age  of  70.  Botatlon  of  this  sort  to  a  great  organi- 
sation would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  wise  and  soitod  policy. 

"I  was  toterested  to  your  sug{;estion  'merely  as  a  basis  for  dls- 
eusdon  *  *  *'  that  at  his  appototment  a  Justice  should  not 
be  under  60  or  66  and  tarva  tmtil.  say,  70  or  75.  This  would  render 
Ineligible  for  appointment  to  the  bench  anyone  younger  than  60 
or  66  years  of  age.    Wotild  this  ba  constitutional? 

"In  section  2,  artlda  I,  the  Constitution  Itadf  has  reoognlaad 
aa  aga  limitation  with  respect  to  the  dlgibiUty  of  Mambacs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  provldtog  that  no  person  shall  ba 
a  Representative  who  shaU  not  have  attained  tha  age  of  26  years, 
eto..  and 

"In  section  3.  article  I.  that  no  person  shall  be  a  Senator  vrbo 
shall  not  have  attained  the  age  of  30  years,  eto..  and 

'Tn  section  l.  artlde  n.  that  no  person,  except  a  natural-born 
dttoen  shall  be  eligible  to  the  Preddency  who  shall  not  have 
attained  the  age  of  35  years. 

"Perhaps  it  would  be  wiser  to  say  that  no  one  who.  has  not 
attatoed  the  age  of  35  years  shall  be  i^ipototed  to  the  Supreme 
Oourt,  thus  putttog  the  members  of  that  Court,  with  respect  to 
age  limitation,  upon  a  parity  with  that  provided  to  the  Constitu- 
tion for  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

"One  of  the  most  noted  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
would  have  been  exduded  if  the  35-year  age  limitation  had  been 
applied  to  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  early  days,  aa 
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ai^Kdntad  la 


Justice  Story  was  only  SS  years  of  age  when  ha 
1811." 
Tills  letter  Is  too  long,  but  you  provoked  Itl 
Aasurtoff  you,  my  dear  Bodaay,  of  my  oonttouad 
beat  wldMa.  I  am. 

Cordially  youza^ 

W.  O.  McAaog 


and 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  AptU  22.  1937 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  LBWIS  B.  SCHWSUiENBACH.  OP  WASHINO> 
TON,  DEUVERKD  BEPORB  LABOR'S  NONPARTISAN  LBAOUX, 
IN  IdNNEAPOLIS.  ICNN.,  APRIL  19.  1037 


Mr.  OUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  an  address  on  the  proposed 
reorganization  of  the  Federal  judiciary,  delivered  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Schwktj.kwbach]  before  La- 
bor's Nonpartisan  League,  in  Minneapolis,  ^«"w .  on  Mon- 
day, April  19.  1937. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricorb.  as  follows: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  proposes  to  reform  the 
Judiciary.  Stoce  February  5,  when  this  prt^xisal  was  made,  the 
American  people  for  the  first  time  have  been  given  full  cqiportunity 
to  know  sontethlng  about  their  courts  and  their  jtulic^  system. 
There  are  many  people  who  are  shivertog  and  shuddering  because 
of  this  frank,  <^>en  discussion.  They  express  fearful  outcries  that 
the  disclosures  will  restilt  to  a  leesentog  of  respect  for  the  Judicial 
institution.  I  contend  that  to  a  democracy  If  there  is  something 
wrong  in  any  branch  of  our  Government  it  should  be  »»Miit«f>ji 
and  discussed.  I  dont  exempt  the  Judiciary  from  such  examina- 
tion ae  discussion. 

Let  us  pose  the  question,  "What  Is  the  President's  purpose  to 
this  proposal?"  Let  us  answer  it  first  by  the  process  of  elimination. 
The  President  does  not  desire  a  packed  Court  of  subservient  pup- 
pets. The  President  does  not  desire  a  Court  which  wiU  amend  the 
Constitution  to  follow  his  wiU.  What  the  President  wants,  mad 
what  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  going  to  give  hJm.  is 
an  independent  Court  which  will  stick  to  Its  Job  of  being  a  Court 
and  will  not  insist  up<m  being  a  third  branch  of  Congress.  Don't 
for  a  mtoute  think  that  this  situation  of  having  a  Supreme  Court 
which  insisted  upon  psaslng  upon  the  desirabUlty  aa  well  aa  the 
constitutionality  of  statutes  is  one  that  has  existed  for  only  the 
last  few  years.  As  far  back  as  1811  Justice  Harlan,  to  the  Standard 
Oil  case,  said:  * 

"After  many  years  of  pubUe  service  at  the  National  Oanital.  and 
after  a  somewhat  close  obaervatlon  of  the  conduct  of  pubUe  affairs. 
I  am  oompeUed  to  say  that  there  is  abroad  to  our  land  a  most 
harmful  tendency  to  bring  about  the  amending  of  constitutlaos  by 
means  alone  of  Judicial  ooostructUm." 

A  review  xjt  the  decisions  of  constitutional  cases  since  the  turn 
of  the  century  brings  fnth  the  testimony  of  numerous  witneaaea 
to  the  persons  of  Justloae  of  the  Supreme  Count  of  the  United 
Stotes  to  confirmation  of  Justice  Harlan's  view.  Jusdoe  Holmes 
repeatedly  charged  the  Supreme  Court  with  exercising  a  veto 
power  on  the  basis  of  economic  views  of  its  members.  Justloa  Day. 
Justice  Moody,  Chief  justices  Fuller,  White.  Taft.  and  Bugbaa  have 
denounced  their  coilsagwa  upon  tha  bemdi  to  tba  moat  arathtog 
tarma  for  encroadiing  upon  the  righte  of  the  Congraas  and  State 
leglslaturaa.  Tet  tba  majortty  of  the  Court  to  all  theaa  caaaa  baa 
piously  sad  saactimcalously  written  to  their  opinions  tba  lapd 
fiction  that  tbey  ware  sliaply  laying  the  stotute  alongalrte  of 
the  ConstltuUoa  to  aa  effort  to  determine  wtiethar  or  aot  It 
aquared  with  It. 

We  have  on  the  8iq»«nM  Court  today  four  man  who  paraiat  to 
their  contention  that  we  live  under  a  system  of  Judicial  ollgareby 
and  that  tbey  have  a  right  to  negative  and  nullify  the  wMxa  of 
the  people  aa  expressed  at  tiae  poUb  and  the  laws  of  the  paopla  aa 
written  by  tbe  people's  representattvea.  Tet,  ignoring  the  chaigaa 
made  by  this  long  Itoe  of  dissenting  opinions,  there  are  man  to 
this  country  like  Herbert  Hoover,  who  still  say  "Hands  off  the 
Supreme  Court." 

There  are  thoaa  who  argue  tluit  because  of  tbe  fact  that  to  tba 
last  3  weeks  a  majority  of  the  Court  has  seen  fit  to  reverse  ite 
previous  position  we  ahould  abandon  our  efforte  toward  ref onna- 
tlon.  Laying  aside  firom  consideration  the  doubte  and  uacartato- 
ties  tovolved  to  relying  exduslvtiy  upon  Associate  Juatlea  Ri^aarts. 
the  Amerlcaa  peofde  must  realise  that  today  any  Utlgant,  ndtatbar 
he  be  a  private  dtlaen,  a  corporation,  or  a  State  or  Federal  Oov- 
enunent  whose  cause  of  action  brings  a  attuatifMi  oonfrary  to  " 
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•eonomle  or  polftlert  M^  of  XuotleM  Butler.  Suth«rl^  Vjm 
Devanter.  and  McReynolda  must  secure  the  unanimous  •??«»«* 
rf  tS  oth«rflye  Judgm  to  ord«r  to  win  ««,««•  jrte«M«m«ny 
twoDle  In  this  country  who  btilere  that  a  law  should  i^  °*J*^' 
SSK  SiDMstllStlonal  until  at  least  seven  of  the  J^^  J^"^ 
concurred.  The  situation  that  exists  now  Is  «»»*  f^  <f*J^.;°f.  * 
law  to  be  defended  as  constitutional  It  Is  required  that  that  la^ 
have  thViSnlmous  approval  of  aU  the  op|m-nilnded  Justices  of 
the  court.  I>>««nybodybelIevethatthefiamer8  0f  the^ 
tutlon,  of  whom  the  Oouffs  defenders  apeak  so  reveientlaUy, 
ever  intended  this  situation  to  exist  In  democratic  America? 

There  are  those  who  say  that  we  should  have  a  constltutlMJal 
amendment.  Such  persons  can  probably  be  properly  classified  m 
two  Kroups.  First,  the  reactionaries  of  the  country  who  would  be 
the  first  to  campaign  against,  and  spend  their  money  to  attempt- 
Ins  to  defeat,  any  eonstltutlooal  amendBMiit  whtBh  ml^t  be  pro- 
powd.  In  the  seeond  group  are  the  honeek  and  stacere  pw®[»- 
iilvM  and  Uberals  to  this  eountry  wboae  eSorts  to  drfeat  «ie  Presi- 
dent's prapoMl  win  only  result  to  gstttog  them  out  <m  the  end  of 
a  limb:  whkai  limb  tbe  reactionaries  wffl  ent  off  as  soon  as  they 
Icem  It  expedient.  _ 

The^  decisions  to  tbe  Washington  SUte  Utolmtim  Wage  case  and 
the  Wagner  labor  cases  clearly  demonstrate  the  lack  of  any  need 
for  eonStttotloiial  amemlment.  THe  fsult  lies  not  with  tbe  Con- 
■mvtkMi  bat  with  the  eeonomle  predlleetloos  o<  those  who  have 
construed  It.  Does  aaybody  believe  that  the  founding  fathers 
Intended  to  set  up  a  farm  of  government  which  would  prevent 
that  government  from  solving  the  current  problems  of  the  people? 
I  thtok  the  euuteme  Oourt  has  demonstrated  that  th«re  was  no 
wmOi  totentSoa.  TtekB.  for  ty  "T**  ^^e  mtolmnm-wage  law  to 
My  own  atata.  We  adopted  It  to  WIS.  For  10  years  It  was  con- 
sttttttlQoal.  Fte  10  years  tbe  lawyers  of  my  State  so  weU  knew 
that  ttMB  five  out  of  nine  Judges  Oi  the  Supreme  Court  would  up- 
baM  It  that  tliey  dldat  even  take  It  bejwnd  my  own  State  supreme 
eourt.  Then  to  1023.  after  President  Harding  had  H>POtoted  two 
new  Bi^Hlf  ■  of  the  Cmrt  and  after  the  Supreme  Court  had 
stricken  down  the  District  of  CohimMa  minimum-wage  law,  our  law 
became  unconstitutional.    It  was  a  dsad  letter  on  our  statute  book^ 

Three  weeks  ago  today,  by  Jtidlclal  dedaratloD.  It  was  revived 
tnmk  its  fifiia^  and  became  oonstltntlottal  agato.  There  were  no 
coastttutkmal  convwitlosis,  three-fourths  of  the  State  did  not  rat- 
Jfv  any  amendBient,  and  two-itolrds  ct  the  Ooogsess  did  not  submit 
tma  UMBdment.  yet  the  COMttUitlon  was  Just  as  effectively 
i^iiJcBded.  so  fsr  as  our  mtolmua-wags  law  Is  concerned,  as  If  we 
liad  gone  thfoi«h  tlM  most  detailed  procedure. 

iMm  *^^««  S  leais  sgo  tbe  Supreme  Court  solemnly  declared  that 
ftar  tbe  fMstal  Oovsmmsnt  to  attempt  to  regulate  the  problem 
o(  ^■a.*—  niafinns  was  unpemUtuttonal.  Labor  relatUms  were  pro- 
claimed to  be  purely  and  esdtHlvely  local  proUems.  Tet  last 
•t  IS  &dkadk  nooo  tbe  Ckmrt  eonvened  and  by  8  o'doek 
'    '  laberitfatloas beeama ooBstltutloiiaL   Again, 

tbe  OoBstlttttlon. 
ansDd  tbe  Oeaatttutloaf    Is  there  anyone 

a  uuiMtlfiillnnal  — Minifmimt  eould  not  be 

faad  uTlsUd  e«t  «f  abape  m  ettar  MnaBrtments  have  been? 
OMl  Wwt  «•   m^BtffttA  tba   fOurtesotb   amendment. 

va  iMBfMA  tbaalB  tba  "due  prosssi  d  law"  clause  for  tbe  sole 
we  *»""■  •--«-     rt^  _^ _  ^  ^U,  ne^y 

bad  for- 

iflftbat 

. , upon  It  as 

BB  iMtrumsBtaUtylk  ooold  use  to  stfle.  hamper,  and  even  tbrottle 
~      at  avsty  Male  ligbletiTS  In  tbe  cmtaltn  to  Improve 

»       -^  -  el  tba  Slates.    Itlatruethat 

>  al  tba  flsst  opportunity 

prsssnted  to  tba 
at  tbe  amend- 

fudgea  died  and  tbe 

toteaded 

toto  a  ma- 

ot  the  eountry 

froaa  improving 

to  tax  laeooMs. 

toot  aehaage 

ItalBC  with  tba  forsMr 

-     Finally, 

tbe  emmmmeiiitrh 

_^  90H 

dsrtved."    Tbe  term  Tram  vrttataver  sourea 

L  111  italiL  iliHs.  ami  iniaipilniial     Anybody  can 

it.    Tl  iiiMiM  ffrnM  •'mTT  Trrr-r  — ^—  "    Tbat  la.  tt 

until  tba  Duiirfta  Cowt  sot 
af  It.    A  «H  vPMRt  bafva  them  tovatvlat  tbe  taxation  ot 

■awt  tben  found  that  the  Ian- 

ImM  tbat  tbe  word  •>sv«ry"  did 

Oourt.  so  ttsy  draw  tbstr 

free  at  any  tax.  _  ^  ^  ..  *^ 

ftmit  dwr  Brutusk  Is  aol  In  our  atar%  but  m  our- 

L**   I  watdd  mm»A  tbaMC  tba  (%lst 

to  pHftna  a  real  aarflaa  to  tbe  aoontry.  )m  would 

of  tta  ^Msioaa  oflam  laoslded  lor  tba 


tbs  llfs^  llbwtf .  and  prapertf 
Tma»T  yean  latar.  aher  aver 
aad  dabaitas  oonssnBlaf  tbs  pi 


There  Is  spread  throughout  this  country  to  the  last  2%  months 
much  tw'V  of  the  danger  of  dictatorship.  I  have  seen  a  greater 
dl^lay  of  abysmal  ignorance  by  intelligent  men  and  women  on 
this  subject  than  has  ever  been  displayed  to  my  knowledge  to  this 
country.  Those  people  who  have  spread  the  doctrine  of  fear  of 
dictatorship  have  either  never  read  or  have  forgotten  their  reading 
of  the  history  of  the  decline  and  destruction  of  democracy. 
Futility  has  long  been  the  nemesis  of  democracy.  So  long  as  a 
people  have  faith  to  their  government  and  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  that  government  to  give  them  reasonable  asstirance  of 
the  solution  erf  their  problems,  dictatorship  need  never  be  feared. 
It  Is  only  when  that  government  falls  them  and  when  their  dlsap- 
pototment  to  that  failure  Is  so  great  as  to  bring  them  to  the 
belief  that  the  efforts  of  that  government  are  futile  that  they  are 
willing  to  surrender  the  liberty  guaranteed  to  them  by  a  demo- 
cratic government  and  hand  over  their  destiny  to  a  dictator.  We 
need  not  go  back  fxirther  than  the  post-war  period  to  demonstrate 
the  truth  of  this  assertion. 

ICuasoltol  gained  power  in  Italy  becaxise  the  Italian  people  were 
dlasatlsfied  with  the  frustrations  of  their  war  objectives  and  be- 
lieved that  their  Oovemment  havtog  thus  failed  them  covild  not 
provide  them  with  economic  security  to  which  they  felt  they  were 
entitled.  The  German  democracy  was  succeeded  by  Hitler  because 
It  failed  to  rescue  the  German  people  from  the  shackles  by  which 
they  were  bound  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  To  hear  some  people 
to  America  talk  today  one  would  think  that  government  was  a 
mechanical  thtog  and  that  the  future  of  the  Government  could  be 
foretold  by  the  use  of  a  slide  rule.  A  nation  Is  a  thing  of  the 
spirit.  Laws  are  merely  the  formal  enactment  of  the  public  will. 
Any  government  which  meets  the  needs  of  Its  people  and  retains 
the  confidence  of  Its  people  can  never  be  destroyed.  The  people 
of  this  Nation  S  years  ago  had  their  hearts  filled  with  despair,  dis- 
trust, and  dissatisfaction.  We  stood  closer  to  the  doorstep  of 
dictatorship  after  4  years  of  the  disregard  of  the  people's  need  by 
Herbert  Hoover  than  we  have  ever  stood  since  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  I  do  not  think  that  Franklin  Roose- 
vrtt  has  a  mandate  from  the  people.  He  does  have  a  definite  obli- 
gation and  responsibility  to  the  people — that  Is,  to  so  conduct  the 
affairs  at  the  Government  that  democracy  In  America  will  work. 
If  he  Is  faithful  to  that  trust.  If  those  of  us  to  public  office  are 
faithful  to  that  trust,  and  if  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the 
American  people  are  not  thwsirted,  then  the  day  ot  dictatorship  In 
the  United  States  need  not  be  feared,  even  though  we  scan  tbm 
future  to  the  most  distant  horizon. 


Excellent  Work  of  Soil  Conservation  Service  in 
Cheny  Creek  Drainage  Area  Near  Denver,  Colow 


Entire  Cherry  Creek  drainage  area,  because  of  Its  comparatively 
Bnall  slBS,  economic  Importance,  and  proximity  to  a  large  oenter  of 
population,  is  an  ideal  demonstrational  project  for  Soil  Conssrvatloa 
Service. 


la  our 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  LEWIS 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  22,  1937 

Mr.  UWIB  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxcoks,  I  wiih  most  heartily  to 
commend  the  work  now  being  carried  on  by  the  Soil  Ccm- 
servaticm  Service  in  the  Cherry  Creek  drainage  area  In 
Cidarado,  to  emphasize  tbe  importance  oi  this  work,  to  urge 
that  it  be  continued,  and.  within  the  limits  at  reosonablo 
aiwropriations.  carried  on  to  completion. 

CHBorr  CK^ac  "funmxls"  TaaouoH  aamm 

Cherry  Cre^  rises  about  55  miles  south  of  Denver.  Fed 
by  numerous  tributaries  and  flowing  in  a  northerly  dlrec- 
tloKU  it  empties  into  the  South  Platte  River  in  the  center  of 
fbe  business  district  of  Denver. 

Although  entirely  irrelevant  to  this  discussion,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  recall  that  it  was  at  the  ccxifluence  of  Cheny 
Cveek  with  the  Sooth  Platte  River,  at  a  place  now  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  of  Denver,  that  small  discoveries  of  placer 
gold  were  made  in  1858  by  the  Russell  brothers  leading  a 
party  of  Qecrgians.  Tbe  news  of  these  a»d  subsequent  dis- 
coveries led  to  a  great  influx  of  g(M  seekers  and  resulted  in 
the  setUement  of  Colorada 

Tbe  entire  drainage  area  of  Cherry  Creek  Is  only  about 
55  miles  long  and  13  miles  wide  at  its  broadest  pointy  com- 
prising a  total  area  of  ai^n-oximately  383.000  acres.  It  is 
shaped  like  a  long,  narrow  funnel,  with  the  narrower  end 
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passing  between  two  boulevards,  through  one  of  the  finest 
residence  districts  of  the  city  of  Denver,  and  thence  through 
the  warehouse  and  wholesale  district  and  the  railroad  yards 
to  the  South  Platte  River. 

The  greater  portion  of  this  drsdnage  area  lies  in  parts  of 
the  counties  of  Arapahoe.  Douglas,  and  Elbert,  in  the  con- 
gressional district  of  my  colleague,  the  Honorable  Fred  Cox- 
lONGS,  with  a  small  portion  to  the  extreme  south  in  El 
Paso  County,  in  the  district  of  my  colleague,  the  Honorable 
John  A.  MASTZir. 


is   A   TmCAI.   WSBTBtM    "fUUIH    STBSAM" 

Cherry  Creek  is  a  ^rpical  western  "flash  stream."  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  there  is  on  the  surface  of  the  chan- 
nel only  a  trickle  of  water.  But,  after  heavy  rains  or  a 
summer  cloudburst  up  the  valley  to  the  south,  this  thread 
of  water  changes  into  a  raging  torrent  for  a  few  hours  and 
then  returns  soon  to  its  normal  quiescent  state.  At  all 
times,  however,  there  is  more  or  less  underground  flow,  that 
is  to  say.  a  percolation  of  water  through  the  sand  below 
the  surface  of  the  channel  bed. 


IN    CHSBHT    tXKMX.    MUINAai    AMMA    ABB    FBaMOtT    AU.    FACTOBS    COM- 
TBIBtrnNG   TO    EBOSIOM   AMD    BVm-IMCBSASIMG    HXXCRT   OT   nOOOB 

In  this  Cherry  Creek  drainage  area  the  average  slopes 
from  the  sides  of  the  drainage  area  to  the  main  channel 
are  comparatively  steep — 100  feet  to  the  mile.  The  infre- 
quent summer  rains  often  attain  the  intensity  of  cloud- 
bursts. Overgrazing  and  improper  methods  of  cultivation 
have  prevailed  in  the  past.  In  short,  there  are  present  all 
the  factors  which  make  for  erosicm.  soil  destruction,  in- 
creasingly rapid  run-off,  heightened  and  ever  more  dLsastrous 
floods,  and,  except  during  these  floods,  a  decrease  in  the 
average  and  especially  in  the  minimum  flow  of  water  in  the 
stream.  Fortunately,  however,  erosion  in  this  drainage  area 
has  not  progressed  to  the  extent  where  it  cannot  be  sUrppeA, 

Cherry  Creek  has  always  been  a  great  menace  to  the  City 
of  Denver.  In  the  early  days  there  were  floods  but  n<^  of 
the  terrific  force  and  height  wtiich  some  later  floods  have  at- 
tained. In  the  summer  of  1933.  following  a  cloudburst  and 
the  collapse  of  the  so-called  Castlewood  Dam,  25  miles  south 
of  the  city,  which  dam,  engineers  tell  me,  was  improperly 
constructed,  a  wall  of  water  approximately  6  or  8  feet  high 
came  down  Cherry  Creek,  causing  damage  aggregating  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  residential  and  busi- 
ness districts  of  Denver.  In  order  to  avert  a  similar  disaster 
in  the  future,  the  city  has  erected,  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$1,000,000.  a  retarding  dam  near  the  hamlet  of  SuUlvan,  a 
few  miles  south  of  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city. 


SOIL  CONSKBVATTOir   SSBVICB  IS  ATTACXINO  THB  CAtWB   MOT 

STMPTOIC 

I  submit,  however,  that  this  was  merely  treating  a  symp- 
tom rather  than  attacking  the  cause.  I  believe  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  is  attacking  the  cause. 

Frankly  skeptical  was  my  attitude  toward  the  work  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  until  last  November,  when  I  spent 
one  full  day  examining  the  work  which  had  been  done  and 
was  then  in  progress  in  the  Cherry  Creek  Valley.  Later  I 
examined  certain  statistics  and  records.  I  was  astounded 
at  what  I  saw  and  learned. 

The  total  drainage  area  of  Cherry  Creek  from  the  head 
waters  in  El  Paso  County  to  the  Denver  city  limits  includes 
about  263,600  acres.  The  Soil  Conservation  Service  selected 
43.000  acres  cm  West  Cherry  Creek,  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  main  stream,  as  a  demonstrational  area,  designated  as 
"Cherry  Creek  (Col-3)  Project."  Of  this  tract  only  13,946 
acres  had  been  completed  or  were  being. worked  at  the  time 
I  made  the  investigation  in  November  1936.  In  this  area  I 
saw  20  or  more  shallow  reservoirs,  many  only  the  size  of  a 
large  room;  one  or  two  of  an  acre  or  more  in  extent.  Each 
of  these  reservoirs  or  ponds  was  well  filled  with  water  from 
what  had  been  not  excessive  recent  rains  and  snows.  On 
adjoining  land  where  reservoirs  had  not  been  constructed, 
the  ground  was  dry. 

I  also  examined  the  terracing  work  and  the  work  on  check 
dams  on  lands  where  erosion  had  started.    On  one  piece  of 


land  I  visited  and  when  improved  methods  had  been 
adopted  by  the  owner  who  was  cooperating,  twice  as  many 
bushels  of  oats  per  acre  were  raised  during  the  summer  of 
1936  as  had  been  raised  thereon  in  preceding  srears.  And 
twice  as  many  bushels  of  oats  per  acre  were  raised  in  1936 
on  the  land  of  this  cooperating  ranchman  as  woe  raised 
per  acre  on  an  immediately  adjacent  area  where  practices 
recommended  by  the  Soil  ConservaticHi  Service  had  not  been 
adopted.  OfDcials  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  assured 
me  these  cases  were  tjrpical. 

I  was  much  gratified  also  to  learn  that  landowners  In  gen- 
eral were  greatly  and  increasingly  interested  and  were 
cooperating  fully. 

I  have  referred  to  the  retarding  dam  which  the  city  of 
Denver  erected  at  great  expense  and  which  was  completed 
early  in  1936.  When  I  visited  this  dam  in  November  of  1936 
I  found  that  silt  and  debris  had  accumulated  behind  the 
dam  to  a  height  of  6  or  8  feet,  all  of  which  had  been  brought 
down  by  the  not  excessive  period  of  high  water  of  one  sum- 
mer. All  this  sUt  and  debris  came  from  rich  lands  farther 
up  the  stream,  which  had  been  overgrazed  or  on  which  im- 
proper methods  of  cultivation  were  still  being  practiced. 

BBOSIOM  HAS  MOT  PBOGBBBBBD  ZM  CHXBBT  CBBKK  DBAIHAaB  ABBA  TO  A 
FOXMT  WBBa   IT  IS   BOTBLBSB;    IT  CAM   BB   CHBCKBI   AMD   BIUrFMt 

Officials  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  tell  me.  however, 
that  erosion  has  not  progressed  in  this  drainage  area  to  the 
point  where  it  is  hopeless.  On  the  contrary,  they  assure 
me  that  erosion  can  be  arrested  and  practicfOly  stopped 
by  the  adoption  of  tbe  methods  now  being  demonstrated  on 
the  experimental  area;  and  that  Cherry  Creek  can  peiiiapa 
be  restored  to  being  a  clear  stream  in  which,  as  in  early 
days,  trout  can  thrive.  Rtmi  what  I  was  able  to  see  with 
my  own  eyes  and  from  examination  of  statistics,  I  am  con- 
vinoed  that  the  claims  of  the  officials  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  are  at  least  in  large  measure  Justified. 

BMTXBB  CHBBBT  CBBX  DKAIMAOB  ABBA  IS  OOKPABATIVBLT  8ICAU.  AMI 
ArrOBDS  AM  mBAL  amOMSTBATIOMAL  PBOJBOr  VOB  SOIL  COMBBBVA- 
TIOM   SBBVICB 

Because  of  its  comparatively  small  total  area,  tho  entira 
watershed  of  Cherry  Creek  could  all  be  worked  within  a  com- 
paratively few  years  and  within  the  limits  of  reasonable  ap- 
propriations. When  completed,  it  would  serve  as  an  out- 
standing demonstration  of  the  beneficial  results  of  applying 
the  methods  of  land  use  advocated  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  to  an  entire  drainage  area. 

I  believe  that  if  the  entire  Cherry  Creek  drainage  area  Is 
established  as  a  project,  the  Soil  Octtiservatton  Service,  with  - 
the  cooperation  of  the  land  owners  and  with  the  E.  C.  W. 
camps  ahready  in  tbe  area,  can  check  the  destruction  of 
the  soil,  reduce  the  height  oi  fioods,  and  bring  about  a  more 
nearly  uniform  fiow  of  water  in  the  stream  itKlf . 

Herewith  I  submit  certain  figures  concerning  the  project 
I  propose: 

Proposed  Ctierrp  Creek  drainage  project 
Total  drainage  area  of  Cherry  Creek,  headwaters  to  Den-     Msrea 
▼er  County  line . 303,600 

Preeent   Cherry   Creek   project   25,000   acres   cm  West 
Cherry  Creek: 
Acreage  on  project  area  completed  or  being  vrorked.  6. 681 

Acreage  completed  or  being  worked  by  E.  C.  W.  camp.  7. 366 

Total  acreage  completed  or  being  worked— ____        IS,  M6 

BaJanee  of  acreage  to  be  worked 349,664 

btlmated  acreage  poeslble  to  be  worked  based  upon  70 

percent  coopomtlon  of  landowners 174.676. 8 

Average  slope  from  lldes  of  drainage  to  main  channel:  100  feet 
In  1  mile. 

■SmCATn  WATB-BOUUXO  CAPAdXT  OT  STBUCTUBBB  TO  IS  BUXCIT 

Acre-fett 

(a)  Dams 8.000 

(b)  Contour  furniws 133, 880. 6 

(o)  Pasture  tenaoss.  an  abandoned  fann  land  returned 

to  grass 86.888 

Total 160.718.6 

■sUmated  time  to  oomplete  above  wock;  6  years,  with  aM  oC  aa 
S,  O.  W.  camp. 
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Propottd  Cherrt  Creek  drmtnage 
MavauTMD  COST  TO  coMFLsn  won 

Contour  furrows... — 

Pasture  terrace* 

BitMWl  bMO  t«rrac6« 


pro/ect— CoDilnxicd 

I  oat  EtmMZ  DBAnCACB 

$900,000.00 

36. 699. 15 

9,  436. 92 

110.097.80 


Total  cost — 


1,056.233.37 


FaruiCT*  cooperating  (teams  and  own 
rtaU) 

E.  C.  W.  camp  (labor  and  supplies) 

8.  C.  8. 


latXH',  mate- 


BUCAXOOWK   OF   8.  C.   ■.   COST 

Administration: 

OOco  aalsrles 

Bent,  telephone,  telegr^h.  lights, 


meld  opentlons: 
Ttehnlcal ... 
labor 


TSAB  FOB 


250,000.00 
806. 233. 87 
600.000.00 

1, 056.  S33. 87 

OWLT 


to.  700. 00 

7,oea.oo 


16.780.00 


Ifatertal 

Bcpalxs  and  replsccment-. 


•21. 840. 00 
32.280.00 

19.100.00 
10.000.00 


54, 120. 00 


29.100.00 
83, 220. 00 

100.000.00 

XnOBUBOUIlS   FLOW   OF   CH^UtT   OOBK  IS   Om   OF  THB   SOXTBCaa    OF 

OXNVm'S  WATXB  8UFFLT 

I  have  relerred  to  tbe  uiyterground  flow  or  percolation  of 
watar  tbrough  the  sands  in  the  bed  of  Cherry  Creek.  In 
order  to  divert  part  of  this  underground  flow  as  one  ot  the 
sources  of  water  for  the  city  of  Denver,  so-called  galleries 
were  constructed  in  1886.  Theab  first  galleries  were  im- 
properly conslTUcted  and  new  galleries  were  built  in  1890, 
which,  except  for  necessary  repairs  and  sli^t  improvements 
from  time  to  time,  are  still  in  use.  lliese  galleries  lie  18 
feet  below  the  bed  of  Cherry  Creek  and  consist  of  30-inch 
cmereie  pipe,  laid  with  open  Joints  and  packed  with  gravel. 
Haef  are  located  in  the  nei^borfaood  of  the  hamlet  of  Sulli- 
van, jost  outside  the  corporate  hmtts  of  the  city  of  Denver. 

SVUfB  LAST  40  -RASS  ICAZIlcniC  THTOHMBOtnTD  FlOW   OF  WATBI  HAS 
HatzmaHSD  AMB  TABIAXIOir  SBTWBBW  ICABUCUIX  AMD  XZMIMtnC  WtJOW 


Continuous  existing  records  of  the  flow  of  water  detained 
from  these  galleries  start  with  1897.  Previous  to  that  time 
reeords  were  fragmentary  but  the  best  information  availaUie 
is  to  the  effect  that  when  tbe  galleries  wore  first  built  the 
tw|f(iritwiiwn  delivery  of  water  per  day  was  8,000.000  gallons. 
In  rcoent  times  the  maximum  has  been  only  about  5,000,000 
caUons  per  day. 

Vtirtheimore,  records  and  diarts  for  recent  years  show  an 
Increasingly  wide  variation  between  the  minimum  flow  and 
the  mfty1">"*»  flow.  In  1935,  for  example,  the  minimum  flow 
was  sUghtly  over  1,000.000  gallons  a  day  and  the  maximum 
flow  about  four  and  one-half  million  gallons.  Tliese  fluctu- 
atkms  from  year  to  year,  and  especially  during  the  different 
months  of  the  year,  detract  materially  from  the  value  of  the 
Cheny  Creek  galleries  as  one  of  the  sources  of  Driver's 

water  sux>pl7. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  me.lAr.  D.  D.  Gross,  chief  engineer  of 
the  board  of  water  commissioners  of  Denver,  says: 

It  baa  been,  our  opinion  that  the  son-umsei  latlon  work  now  in 
progress  on  the  haadwatcn  ot  Cherry  Cre^  would  be  beneActal 
m  iMWklng  out  these  flows.  A  more  unllonn  flow  Is  what  we  de- 
stze.  Apparently  much  oi  the  water  Is  carried  off  on  the  surface 
m  fl««»'*wg  flootte.  soaking  the  sands  In  the  stream  bed  and  pro- 
ducing a  temporary  large  flow  of  water  In  the  galleries,  but  not 
giving  a  soBti^Ded  flow  dm^ag  times  ot  dlmtwlshed  predirttatloo. 

It  to  B^  hope  that  the  work  of  soU  conservation  may  continue 
en  ObKxy  Cvaek.  giving  a  deflnite  demonstration  as  to  what  can 
ba  MwrnipMshfirt  Petaonally.  I  am  convinced  that  this  work  will 
be  very  beneOBlalln  radoclng  ttaa  tarrantial  floods,  oopsenrlngthe 
ustfllr  tatbe  aoU  for  the  henaflt  at  cxqpa  and  pastures,  and  that  the 
mdetgrouaad  flow  for  gaUery  use  for  our  dty  gaUerles  and  similar 
imbs  wlU  ba  aaada  mora  ii«w«r»»t  and  deprnrtahls 

Ifei  Ml  eavller  letter,  to  one  of  the  efBcteb  of  the  SoQ  Con- 
aervatloa  Servloe,  written  after  inspecting  their  work.  Ifir. 


We  were  very  much  Impressed  with  what  yoo  are  aeoompHshtnf 
on  Cherry  Creek  and  believe  that  the  work  which  you  are  doing 
will  be  very  beneficial  in  preventing  the  rush  of  floodwater  and 
the  washing  sway  of  rahiable  topsoil.  This  work  will  make  a 
more  uniform  flow  of  the  underflow  of  Cherry  Creek,  which  win 
certainly  be  very  beneficial.  We,  of  course,  are  Interested  hi 
improvements  of  this  nature  which  will  Increase  the  water  supply 
available  for  the  Cherry  Creek  galleries  near  Sxilllvan,  used  as  part 
of  the  Denver  water-supply  system.  especlaUy  any  Improvement 
that  will  Increase  the  minimum  flows.  The  work  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  will  increase  tlie  minimum  Inflow,  making  the 
flow  more  uniform. 

While  your  work  is  progressing  nicely,  we  can  see  that  there  la 
still  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done  before  you  accomplish  your 
ultimate  purpose.  We  congratulate  the  SoU  Conservation  Service 
on  the  work  already  done. 

amtMAST 

To  summarize:  Cherry  Creek,  in  Colorado,  is  a  typical 
western  "flash  stream"  in  the  drainage  area  of  which  are 
present  all  the  factors  which  make  for  erosion,  soil  destruc- 
tion, increasingly  raiHd  run-off,  heightened  and  evermore 
disastrous  floods,  and,  except  during  these  floods,  a  decrease 
in  the  average  and  especially  In  the  minimum  flow  of  water 
in  the  stream.  Although  now  well  under  way,  the  processes 
of  erosion  have  not  progressed  to  the  point  where  they  can- 
not be  checked  and  stopped  and  further  damage  averted. 
Tliis  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  work  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  on  a  typical  but  comparatively  small  proj- 
ect in  this  drainage  area. 

Cmitinuing  the  work  of  the  Soil  Conservaticm  Service  in 
the  Cherry  Creek  drainage  area  is  of  the  highest  economic 
importance  not  only  in  saving  from  destruction  valuable 
grazing  and  fanning  land  but  also  in  conserving  one  of  the 
sources  of  water  supply  for  the  city  of  Denver  and  in  reduc- 
ing tbe  height  of  floods  which  in  the  past  have  done  millions 
of  dollars  of  damage  in  this,  the  lajgest  city  between  the 
Missouri  River  and  the  Pacific  coast. 

Because  the  entire  Cherry  Creek  drainage  area  is  com- 
paratively limited  In  extent,  it  could  be  fully  worked  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  within  a  reasonably  short  period 
of  years,  with  the  active  cooperation  of  the  landowners, 
which  has  already  been  manifested.  When  completed,  this 
would  serve  as  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  beneficial 
results  of  applying  proper  principles  of  soil  and  water  con- 
servation to  the  entire  drainage  basin  of  a  stream.  Fur- 
thermore, by  reason  of  being  adjacent  to  a  city,  which  with 
contiguous  suburbs  has  a  peculation  of  350,000,  the  work  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  In  the  Cherry  Creek  drainage 
area  would  arouse  and  continue  to  c(»nmand  a  degree  of 
popular  attention  and  support  far  greater  than  could  be 
aroused  If  similar  work  were  carried  on  at  a  idace  remote 
fiom  a  large  center  of  population. 

CONCLUSION 

For  all  of  these  reasons  I  most  earnestly  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  continue  reaswiable  appropriations  for  the 
Sofl  Conservation  Service  and  that  the  extremely  valuable 
work  in  the  Cherry  Creek  drainage  area  will  be  carried  on 
without  interruption  to  cwnpletion. 


The  Farm-Tenure  Situation  in  the  Cotton  South 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  STARNES 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  22,  1937 


ADX»ESS   BY    W.   W.    ALEXANDER    AT    DES    MOINES,    IOWA. 

FEBRUARY    19,    1937 


Mr.  STARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rkcoro,  I  include  the  following  address 
by  W.  W.  Alexander  before  National  Farm  Institute.  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  February  19,  1937: 


BCr.  Chairman,  gmtlemen.  a  few  evenings  ago  I  heard  Sir  WQ- 
mot  Lewis,  of  the  London  Times,  say  in  Washington  that  after 
10  years  of  looking  down  on  Congress  from  the  press  gallery  he 
had  come  to  the  deUberate  conclxislon  that  our  State  n«*«  were 
artificial  and  that  we  have  In  this  country  a  series  of  *t<*p"«*'«^ 
regions.  He  undertook  to  define  those  regions.  I  shaU  not  dO 
it.  The  exact  outlines  would  vary  with  the  experience  of  the 
man  who  1b  making  them,  but  by  and  large,  they  would  fall  gen- 
erally Into  eight  or  nine  general  economic  regions  that  are  more 
impOTtant  economically,  acocvdlng  to  Ur.  Lewis,  than  our  State 
lines.  In  discussing  this,  he  made  the  further  point  that  eco- 
nomic legislation  by  our  Congress  had  come  to  be  a  soles  of 
interregional  treaties.  Now,  insofar  as  this  is  true,  the  relation- 
ships of  these  regions  to  each  other  are  very  important.  I  suppose 
that  U  why  I  was  asked  to  come  and  speak  about  one  of  the 
most  distinctly  regional  of  all  the  sections  of  the  United  States — 
the  old  Southeast. 

I  speak  of  the  ciA  Southeast  rather  than  tbe  South  because 
more  and  more  the  Scmth  Is  being  broken  into  two  regions.  The 
economic  and  social  problems  of  the  Southwest  are  becoming  more 
and  more  sharply  distinguished  from  the  problems  of  tbe  old 
Southeast.  So  long  as  the  original  settlers  of  Texas  were  living 
Texas  leaders  were  the  chUdren  of  the  old  South.  The  later  gm- 
erations  in  the  Southwest,  however,  are  now  in  charge:  they  have 
forgotten  largely  their  origin  and  are  looking  and  thinking  of 
their  problems  in  their  own  way  and  under  their  own  leadership 
as  almost  completely  separate  from  the  proUems  of  the  old 
Southeast. 

The  Southeast  Is  a  region  in  several  distinct  ways.  Culturally, 
of  course.  It  Is  very  distinct.  Its  folk  ways  are  clear-cut  and  leas 
changed  than  the  folk  ways  of  any  other  section  of  the  United 
States,  certainly  than  those  of  New  En^and.  which  we  think  of 
as  clear-cut  and  stable.  This  regional  situation  to  which  I  have 
referred  brings  about  two  dlfflcultles  when  we  think  nationally 
about  such  proldems  as  agriculttire.  One  of  them  is  to  find  any 
national  pattern  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  these  differing 
regions.  A  great  deal  of  study  Is  being  devoted  to  the  question 
of  tenancy.  One  of  the  things  that  has  been  sought  Is  the  com- 
mon denominat<nr  between  tenancy  in  the  Southeast  and  tenancy 
in  the  Com  Belt.  There  Just  Isnt  any  satisfactory  commoa  de- 
nominator. The  tenant  In  the  Com  Belt  is  a  capitalist  who  owns 
his  tools  and  has  an  entirely  different  relationship  to  the  land 
and  to  society  from  that  of  the  tenant  In  the  Southeastern 
States.  Tills  illxistrates  the  difflculty  of  flnrttng  in  this  country 
any  basis  for  national  legislation  on  economic  problems.  Further- 
more, there  Is  always  the  possibility  of  ^>eclal  Interests  playing 
these  regions  against  each  other. 

The  agricultural  situation  in  the  Southeast  Is  determined 
largely,  as  most  agrlcultvue  is.  by  oiur  climatic  conditions,  which 
enable  us  to  produce  a  cash  crop,  In  fact  two  cash  crops — cotton 
and  tobacco.  We  have  devoted  our  energies  to  the  production  of 
these  money  crops. 

These  two  crops— cotton  in  particular— depend  for  their  suc- 
cess upon  a  world  market.  I  came  out  of  Egypt  6  years  ago  with 
the  men  who  were  leading  In  the  cotton  enterprise  of  the  British 
In  the  Sudan.  I  talked  with  these  men  about  their  plans  for  cotton 
production  in  the  Sudan,  realizing  that  the  success  of  that  en- 
terprise liad  a  distinct  bearing  on  the  remotest  tenant  cabin 
In  the  South.  Hold  In  mind,  therefore,  that  the  world  market 
Lb  an  Important  element  In  our  whole  agricultural  situation. 

This  Is  a  type  of  agrictdture  that  did  not  lend  Itself  to  mech- 
anization. Although  the  cottcm  picker  is  slowly  getting  a  start, 
we  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  picking  the  cotton  by  hand  for  some 
time  to  come.  Ouzs  was,  and  is.  a  type  of  agriculture  that  de- 
jnands  a  great  deal  of  unskilled  labor.  The  dean  at  the  ooUege 
of  education  in  the  Uhiverslty  of  Alabama  has  said  that  farming 
in  Alabama  Is  a  set  of  inherited  motions.  Very  little  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  methods  of  cotton  production  over  the 
years.  You.  who  go  south  on  a  Journey,  are  greatly  interested  in 
the  first  cotton  field  you  see;  jaa  get  a  few  cotton  hoUM  and  put 
them  in  your  car  and  try  to  understand  what  it  la  all  about. 
One  thing  which  Impresses  you  is  that  great  army  of  hand  labor 
planting,  chopping,  picking.  In  the  use  of  unskilled  labor,  it  re- 
sembles the  farming  in  the  Nile  Valley. 

Southern  agriculture  requires  a  large  amount  of  short-time 
credit  for  cn^  production.  This  has  always  been  borrowed.  A 
study  was  made  not  long  ago  of  the  debt  structure  of  the  South 
in  the  10-year  period  baore  the  Civil  War.  We  then  owed  large 
sums  in  the  East,  and  our  farming  opoatlons  have  until  recently 
depended  year  by  year  upon  that  eastern  credit.  Z  have  thou^t 
sometimes  that  our  landlords  in  the  South  woe  not  farmers  so 
much  as  credit  arrangers.  They  are  the  financiers  of  the  current 
enterprise  of  farming,  and  a  great  debt  is  Incurred  before  the  crop 
season  has  begun.  This  Is  a  distinct  and  essential  element  In 
understanding  this  situation. 

Being  dependent  upon  world  markets  and  large  credit  southern 
farming  is  subject  to  great  haaarrts,  We  have  an  oocaaional  good 
crop  and  good  markets.  The  number  of  owners  Increases  in  such 
years  and  drops  down  again.  That  means  that,  by  the  law  of 
averages  and  by  the  providential  order  of  things,  once  in  a  while 
we  can  make  some  money  out  of  cotton  cv  tobacco,  and  vrtienever 
that  happens  tenants  take  their  share  and,  making  a  down  pay- 
ment, begin  the  struggle  for  ownership. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  high  rate  of  Interest  paid 
by  our  tenants  for  the  advances  with  which  to  make  their  erop. 
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Wdl,  sooaettmes  we  have  looked  at  tboee  rates  at  Intetest  and  have 
felt  moral  Indignation.  Tlie  fact  Is  that  a  loan  on  a  cotton  crop 
Is  probably  as  haardous  a  loan  as  was  ever  made.  Other  loans  m 
this  country  with  equal  haaards  carry  equaUy  high  Interest  ratca 
It  ts  a  gamble.  I  suppoae  that  farming  on  the  whole  ts  a  gT«We 
Funen  bet  against  Um  weather  and  the  insecta.  the  OMrkeCa.  and 
the  people  who  manufacture  farm  machinery.  Out  In  the  Bocky 
liountaina  I  have  seen  lonely  men  who  follow  prospecting  year 
after  year.  A  ttlOaw  oomaa  oat  a<  the  gulch  with  a  pick  in  hla 
hand  and  you  say.  nRTho  la  thatr*  "WeU".  your  host  saya.  "he  la 
a  sort  of  nut:  he  Is  a  prospector;  he  goes  up  and  down 
gulches  year  after  year  with  tbe  hope  that  he  will  strike  It. 
he  is  getting  a  little  btt  wrong  In  the  head."  Gotten  farmli«  has 
that  sort  of  effect  on  yon:  It  Is  a  sort  of  diaease.  or  at  best  an  ad- 
venture or  a  gamble.  It  takes  that  sort  of  splrtt  to  enable  the 
farmer  to  persist  in  the  f aoe  at  each  tmmendoua  h«™^t 

Because  cotton  was  a  caah  crop  and  because  at  the  Importaaoe 
of  always  being  ready  for  the  oombinatton  of  good  crop  and  good 
market  when  it  oame.  we  have  mined  the  aoll  away.  In  the 
South  the  temptation  to  mine  the  soil  has  besn  gieater  than  In 
the  Middle  West— mine  It  and  ship  it  away  In  ttm  form  ot  lint 
cotton.  So  we  have  plowed  the  fielda  year  after  year  and  as  they 
have  grown  thinner  we  have  thrown  In  more  fertUlao'  with  the 
hope  that  we  might  catch  the  good  crop  and  the  good  market. 
Today  81  percent  of  all  the  badly  eroded  lands  in  the  United 
States  are  in  the  cotton  Southeast,  and  ooslon  at  its  worst  Is  to  ba 
found  there — lands,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acna.  that  were 
formerly  productive  are  now  very  distinctly  submarglnal.  •jmi  the 
problem  of  soU  depletion  la  greater  in  those  oommsiclal-crop 
than  anywhere  else  hi  the  United  Stetes. 

Uhder  this  system  tenan<7  haa  grown  to  an  extent  greater 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  Sixty  pereent  and  more  of  all 
our  farms  in  the  South  are  toiant  operated.  *Tyi  in  many  ot  the 
areas— and  curiously  enough  in  oaany  of  the  best  areas— 70  par- 
cent  of  all  the  farma  are  operated  by  tenants.  The  owner-operators 
who  have  hung  onto  their  farms  have  an  equity  of  only  S6  percent 
in  the  farms  that  they  are  <4>erattng.  The  equity  of  the  average 
owner-operator  on  the  Uhlted  Statee  Is  42  percent.  Tenancy  In  the 
South  Is  Increasingly  constantly,  and  the  agricultural  ladder  Is 
lees  and  less  operative.  Tien  percent  of  the  entire  land  In  that 
section  is  owned  by  the  banks  and  Insurance  «snii»«p*T*H»  and  other 
lending  agendaa. 

I  should  have  mentlnned  a  whUe  ago  that  as  one  ot  the  byprod- 
ucts of  sou  depletion  we  use  five  and  one-half  »««"««*n  tons  at 
commercial  fertUiasr  every  year.  The  rest  of  the  Nation  uses  two 
and  one-half  million  tons.  This  Is  a  part  of  the  burden  of  fi¥iieiMe 
and  credit  for  making  crops  In  the  South. 

Tbm  income  of  farm  families  in  the  Southeast  Is  exactly  half  of 
the  average  for  farm  famlUes  in  the  Nation.  The  farm  Income  In 
the  highest  Income  State  in  the  Southeast  la  lower  than  the  farm 
Income  of  the  lowest  income  State  outside  that  area.  The  average 
farm  Income  for  the  area  Is  $366  a  year.  I  need  not  elaborate  on 
that  fact,  except  to  mention  <me  or  two  things  which  I  think 
ought  to  be  of  Interest  to  you.  In  that  area,  with  the  lowest 
mcome  at  any  other  agricultinal  section  in  the  country,  are  one- 
half  at  the  Nation's  farm  children.  One-half  of  the  Nation's  farm 
chUdren  are  being  educated  in  that  area  with  tbe  lowest  farm 
Income.  I  suspect  that  there  may  be  someone  here  who  says, 
"WeU.  they  are  not  an  In^xHtant  part  of  the  p(q;>ulatlon  birpauae 
they  are  Negroee."  This  problem — ^the  htuaan  problem  on  the 
farms  of  the  South — Is  no  longer  primarily  a  race  problem.  Of 
our  tenant  families,  1.200,000  are  white  and  only  6004100  aiw 
Negroes.  Of  those  farm  children,  the  overwhelming  majority  are 
white.  So  far  as  that  Is  ooncemed.  I  do  not  think  it  Is  any  advan- 
tage to  the  Nation  for  Negro  children  to  be  without  opportunity 
for  more  education  than  that  sort  of  economic  system  wiU  pay  for. 

I  want  to  emphashte  thia  because  I  think  It  Is  important.  Out 
of  the  total  Income  in  that  region  we  m*i»««»«Ti  a  dual  aohool 
system  which  Is  very  expensive.  However,  we  spent  in  percentage 
of  our  total  tax  Income  above  the  Nation's  average — ^not  a  ~ 
amount,  birt  a  larger  pwoentage.  So  that  there  Is  the 
ness  in  this  breeding  ground  ox  the  Nattonts  future  workns, 
and  dtlaena  that  education  Is  of  very  great  importance.  It  Is  the 
most  important  slni^  tiblng  that  oonfronta  us.  and  it  Is  quite  sig- 
nificant that  the  most  dlstlngtHshed  men  In  the  South  in  the 
60  years  have  been  our  eduoators.  They  have  occupied  a 
of  Inlhienoe  in  our  aodal  system  greater  perhaps  than 
In  any  other  section  at  the  country.  I  am  not  talking  about 
farming;  I  am  talking  about  peofde.  What  Is  Involved  m  an  thla 
Is  our  dvlllaatlon,  tor  our  dvUiaatlon  Is  what  *«arptns  to  oar  peo- 
ple. Z  am  tremendously  Interested  in  what  Is  gotag  to  happen  to 
Iowa  land,  but  I  am  more  Interested  in  what  Is  going  to  happen  to 
the  pei^e  out  bete  who  have  dared  to  —«»»»-iTi  their  own  wsya 
until  this  Is  called  the  Bible  belt.  Your  background  has  oantlnosd 
sufllelently  rural,  so  that  thoe  Is  here  mors  of  early  Naw  »"g»««i4 
splrtt  than  In  any  other  section. 

Between  1990  and  10SO,  60  percent  of  an  the  farm  people  who 
migrated  to  dtiee  were  from  southern  farma.  Jn  Detrott  and  la 
Toledo  and  In  aU  the  mdustrlal  oentesa  I  find  my  <*'*gi^frm  and 
friends,  and  how  glad  they  are  to  sse  me  and  how  in«— fnptjf  they 
get  for  the  rural  South.  I  should  imagine  that  tor  many  of  thoae 
people,  black  and  white,  tbe  distance  from  a  sharecropper  or  tan- 
ant  home  in  the  South  to  Oary  or  Detroit  la  aa  far  aa  one  eooid 
travel  sodaUy  and  eoonomicaUy  In  this  country.  It  Is 
far  as  it  was  from  Italy  to  Flttsbuigh  la  tke  period  of 
immigration. 
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•ms  rami  OTcOaa  of  tlie  Bootto  win  wntlBoe  to  P«»<»ae^V^^ 
iwrior  ttM  Hatton-to  soipta*  poputatian.    THe  mort   Important 

detenu  o(  tbi  aootH.  For  a  long  time  to  «»»  •  P«at  S!t?In2 
S2«rSfldr«n  mtwt  And  their  U^  oataide  the  South.  ^»^^^ 
tDdwtttoe  ~"»^  espaad  graaOy  irtthout  them.  Tboae  chUdren 
down  then  are  ^«ry  Important  for  the  fntow  of  the  coointey. 

So^loMM  *•  haVttite  aorphiB  farm  popalattan  the  Induetrtal 
nroUoitof  the  Ration  wUl  be  affected.  Over  the  long  years  we 
kMebullt  op  better  labor  etandarda  in  the  coimtry-toour.  and 
«««e  and  ooDdmons.  bat  the  greateet  threat  to  thoae  standards 
f (w^wtrlal  wotters  In  this  countrjr  la  the  woplua  of  workers  In 
^  south.  When  the  N.  R.  A.  oame  and  took  the  cowsr  off.  there 
waa  oiM  plant  In  the  South  that  was  partteolaity  tntereAlng.  It 
BHuinfactazed  a  very  r~""~**  homely  oommodlty.  The  machinery 
In  that  plant  was  machmaiy  that  had  been  oatlawcd  by  safety 
lecMatloQ  In  Ghla  It  had  been  moTed  sooth,  where  there  was 
1MB  intarfannee  by  safety  leguiatlflnB.  Hie  wage  of  that  plant 
waa  M  a  week.  Mr  Mw*^"  la  here — fats  papers  hare  reoenuy 
been  dTtng  ua  a  pletare  of  what  la  happening  industrially  In  the 
Booth;  Some  tadustrlaa.  good  anas,  have  gone  sooth,  some  Im- 
Dortant  onea,  bot  there  haver  been  a  lot  of  the  other  sort.  So 
\ffim  as  there  la  a  sorplas  jiopolatloii  In  the  South  there  wUl  be 
the  temptatton  to  eipialt  the  surplua  labor.  IDat  means  Xbm  very 
gieBtda^eraf  breaking  down  Vom  standards  for  our  Industrial 


Ami  the  moral  to  aU  thla  tale  to  that  the  rest  of  the  Nation  has 
a  txemendotti  stake  in  these  children  of  the  Sooth.  Soihe  of  your 
oim  men  have  said  to  me  In  Washington.  '^tXL,  I  dont  see  tttat 
anybody  will  proflt  by  this  pleoe  of  leglslatlmi  except  the  South." 
My  reply  to  that  to  that  anything  that  win  help  that  human 
sltwtlon  tn  the  -iooth  wlU  be  a  grsat  proOt  to  the  rest  of  the 
Hatlon. 

Vtem  people  in  the  South  must  beeome  more  politically  con- 
seloas.  T^may  be  interested  to  know  that  of  the  total  voting 
popolatkm  In  a1»?*^"**.  ctf  the  total  ettlaens  31  years  old  and 
above,  only  30  percent  vote.  In  Virginia,  It  to  35  percent;  In 
Arkanaaa,  18  percoit:  In  Ocorgla.  19  percent;  In  Mtoitfaslppl,  10 
percent;  and  In  South  Csnrilna.  14  percent,  while  In  the  Com 
Belt  SUtes  more  than  80  p«cent  vote. 

Thst  ?«•»"«  that  the  towns  and  cities  do  most  of  orzr  voting. 
Tli0  great  miinnfn  of  thoee  farm  pe<9le  do  not  vote — and  thto  to 
not  jnst  dlatrandilaed  Megroee  either;  In  oar  effort  to  deal  wlUi 
that  problem  we  have  disfranchised  a  large  element  of  our  white 
voters.  I  started  out  by  reminding  you  that  thto  cotmtry  was  a 
aeries  of  regions  and  that  economic  legislation  on  a  national 
scale  represented  a  series  of  r^ional  treaties.  I  dose  by  saying 
to  you  that  an  imderstandlng  between  thto  region  and  the  South- 
cast  to  tnqwrtant  to  you  and  vastly  Important  to  \is.  I  do  not 
known  whether  we  have  wisdom  enough  to  bring  that  about  tx 
not.    It  should  be  brought  about.    [Applause.] 


Munitioiis  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cm 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  O'BRIEN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thandav,  AprU  22, 1937 

Ifr.  O'BRIEN  of  Mchigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  earth  is 
meant  to  be  fruitful  for  the  life  of  man.  Services  performed 
toward  this  end  and  things  made  that  are  aids  to  the  life 
of  man  are  praiptex  fields  for  reward  and  profit. 

Tlie  chief  offosae  that  Tnanirin<^  can  cammlt  is  action  which 
Is  directed  against  the  right  of  men  to  live.  IJke  the  faith- 
ful ptaTsician  who  seeks  to  blot  out  disease  and  the  causes 
of  it,  we  diould  as  earnestly  address  ourselves  to  the  elimina- 
tion  of  war  as  a  recogniaed  field  of  profitable  pursuit. 

Profits  paid  to  munition  makers  in  time  of  war  are  huge. 
While  we  are  at  peace  the  prospect  of  such  profits  invites 
war.  In  the  last  war  the  Du  Pont  Co.  refused  to  build 
a  great  powder  plant  which  it  alone  was  qualified  to  build 
until  it  was  assured  of  what  it  considered  sufBcient  profits. 
lir.  Pinre  du  Pont  wrote  that:  '*We  cannot  assent  to  allow- 
ing our  patriotism  to  interfere  with  our  duties  as  trustees." 

Judge  Qaiy.  rqnresenting  the  steel  industry,  said:  "Manu- 
f  aetm«is  must  have  reasonable  profits  in  order  to  do  their 
ctaty."  Not  patriotism,  therefore,  but  profit  is  the  moUve 
that  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  trafllc  in  munitions. 

We  have  experienoed  recently  sit-down  strikes  oi  labOT. 
I  hare  seen  swdi  strikes  and  have  been  through  factories 
where  workers  were'  in  occupancy.    But  the  sit-down  strike 


of  capital  is  not  so  obvious.  If  another  war  ccxnes  to  us, 
whidi  God  forbid,  our  first  experience  no  doubt  would  be 
as  in  tha  last  war,  a  sit-down  strike  of  capital — no  muni- 
tions supplied  until  exorbitant  profits  be  guaranteed.  It 
might  be  observed  here  that  while  our  Government  emerged 
from  the  victorious  war  with  its  laurels  in  the  shape  of  un- 
collected debts,  the  munition  makers  followed  the  motto  ot 
old  Omar  and  took  the  cash  and  let  the  credit  go. 

Profit  is  not  the  only  cause  of  war  but  it  is  one  of  the 
causes.  And  it  has  been  proven  neither  moral  nor  expedi- 
ent. It  is  not  ethical  in  peace  to  plan  on  the  profits  of  war 
and  it  Is  not  a  safe  reliance  in  time  of  war  to  be  obliged  to 
meet  the  terms  of  those  who  make  a  business  out  of  war. 

Our  country  is  not  at  all  likely  to  start  a  war  of  our  own. 
But  we  are  likely,  viewing  from  the  experience  of  the  past, 
to  let  interested  parties  draw  us  into  some  other  nation's 
war.  Whether  our  people  sell  for  cash  at  our  own  port  or  do 
It  in  some  other  way,  there  is  a  premium  placed  on  war 
and  a  nation  cannot  expect  to  live  in  the  blessings  of  peace 
when  the  bloodstream  of  its  economic  life  is  infected  with 
the  p(dsonous  profits  of  war. 

It  is  sometimes  proposed  that  we  tax  the  excess  profits  out 
of  the  munitions  industry  in  time  of  war.  During  the  last 
war  we  had  excess-profits  taxes  as  high  as  80  percent  but  it 
has  been  ascertained  since  that  such  taxation  only  reached 
about  40  percent  of  the  abnormal  profits.  The  elusive  ele- 
ment in  determining  the  tax  is  to  settle  on  the  value  as  a 
base  for  the  tax  rate.  And  in  time  of  war  the  valuations 
may  be  set  at  almost  any  figure.  The  lielligerent  will  say, 
"What  do  we  care  about  the  price?  What  we  need  are 
mimitions." 

I  have  proposed,  therefore,  to  prohibit  and  penalize  the 
manufacture  of  munitions  of  war  except  by  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  of  the  United  States  or  by  authorization 
from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Our  Constitution  enumerates  the  powers  granted  to  the 
Congress.  The  powers  therein  granted  to  the  Congress  have 
been  held  to  be  exclusive  powers.  For  example,  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the 
several  States  rests  exclusive  power  in  that  respect  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Again,  the  power  to  estab- 
lish post  office  and  post  roads  rests  exclusive  power  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  No  private  industry  could 
set  up  and  operate  a  competing  postal  system  and  acquire 
any  property  ri^ts  therein. 

In  the  same  category  of  enumerated  powers  of  the  Con- 
gress is  the  power  to  raise  and  support  armies  and  to  pro- 
vide and  maintain  a  navy.  Why  then  are  not  the  support, 
provision,  and  maintenance  of  an  Army  and  Navy  exclusive 
powers  of  the  Congress?  No  other  institution  save  the  Con- 
gress alone  may  regulate  interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 
No  Other  institution  save  the  Congress  alone  may  establish 
and  operate  a  postal  system.  But  each  of  those  powers  is 
granted  to  Congress  in  the  same  section  of  the  Constitution — 
section  8  of  article  I— and  expressed  in  language  that  allows 
no  distinction. 

Therefore  I  infer  that  Congress  under  the  Constitution 
has  exclusive  power  in  the  matter  of  supporting,  provision- 
ii«.  and  maintaining  an  Army  and  Navy  in  the  same  de- 
gree that  Congress  has  exclusive  power  to  establish  and 
operate  a  postal  system  or  to  regulate  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce. 

In  pursuance  of  this  interpretation  I  have  introduced  a 
biB  in  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  being  H.  R.  4962  and 
providing  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America,  under 
the  Constitution,  has  the  exclusive  power  to  raise  and  support 
armies  and  provide  and  maintain  a  navy;  and 

Whereas  private  persons  and  corporations  are  now  engaged  In 
the  manufacture  of  munitions  of  war  for  profit;  and 

Whereas  the  manufacture  of  munitions  of  war  for  profit  con- 
stitute a  grave  menace  to  peace:  Therefore 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  any  person  or  corporation  that  manu- 
factures <w  aids  in  manufacturing  mxmitlons  of  war  (as  defined  In 
the  Neutrality  Act  of  1936)  within  the  United  States  at  America 
without  authnrlzatkm  from  the  Congress  of  the  United  Btates  of 
America  Is  guUty  of  a  f^ony  and  shaU  be  punished  by  a  fine  not 
exceeding  $100,000  (x^  by  Imprisonment  not  exceeding  5  years,  or 
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by  both  sadi  fln»  sad  ImprtoMiinent:  Provided,  That  the  Depart- 
ment at  War  and  the  Department  of  the  Navy  of  the  United 
States  of  Amwina  are  hereby  autharlsed  to  engage  in  the  manu- 
facture of  such  munitions  fi  war. 

The  "pride,  pomp,  and  clrcmnstance  of  glcnlous  war"  that 
the  poet  wrote  of  is  a  myth.  Let  us  recognize  it  in  the  true 
light  of  reality.  It  is  the  chief  crime  against  civilization. 
All  who  deliberately  aid  and  abet  it;  all  urtio  plot  and  plan 
to  flourish  and  grow  wealthy  out  of  Its  destruction  and 
slaughter  should  be  put  in  the  category  of  criminals.  Tliere 
Is  courage  in  the  soldier  ^iiose  place  is  not  to  reason  why. 
only  to  do  and  die;  there  is  a  courage  in  facing  the  odium  of 
public  disapproval  by  vociferous  Jingoists;  there  is  patriotism 
in  so  loving  our  country  that  we  do  not  will  the  death  of  its 
finest  youth.  But  there  is  neither  courage  nor  patriotism  in 
the  munitions  trade.  Its  flag  is  not  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
but  the  international  flag  of  heartless  greed. 


Dedicatioii  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  H.  GILDEA 

OF  FICNMSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  AprU  22,  1937 


OP  BOW.  JAMES  B.  OILDKA.  OP  PDrNSTLVAMZA.  AT 
THE  DEDICATION  OF  POTISVILLE.  PA..  POST  OFFICE,  APBIL 
aa.  10S7 


Mr.  OHDEA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remaito  in  the  Recokd,  I  include  an  address  I 
made  on  AprU  22.' 1937,  at  the  dedication  of  the  Pottsvfile, 
Pa.,  post  office,  as  foUows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Postmaster  General  Farley,  distinguished  guests, 
friends  and  feUow  citizens  of  Schtiylklll  County:  The  cooUng  of 
Postmaster  Oeneral  Fta-ley  to  Pottsvllle  Is  In  Itself  a  noteworthy 
occasion.  The  dedication  of  this  splendid  new  post-office  building 
Jtistlfles  his  visit  because  today  we  not  only  reccsd  progre^  and 
advancement  In  the  Postal  Service,  of  which  Mr.  Farley  Is  the 
chief,  we  recognise  and  do  honor  to  a  national  ix>llcy,  the  PubUc 
Warks  program  of  the  national  administration  deslfi^ied  ta  make 
work  tor  men  and  women  who  otherwise  would  be  imemployed. 

Here  In  SchtiyDdU  County  we  know  from  e^)erlenoe  and  direct 
contact  what  President  Roosevelt  had  In  mind  when  he  said:  "One- 
third  of  our  pe<^e  are  stlU  Ill-fed.  lU-dothed.  and  lU-honaed.*' 

We  are  reminded  of  the  remark  credited  to  the  f  wmer  Prince  at 
Wales,  when  before  his  abdication  he  was  officiating  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  majestic  ocean  liner,  the  Queen  Mary.  Prince 
Edward  had  tonred  the  slxmis  of  Glasgow,  and  going  over  the 
palatial  liner,  he  turned  to  a  companion  and  said:  "How  can  we 
reconcile  a  civilization  capable  of  producing  so  glorious  a  *'"*«ng 
palace  with  the  scenes  we  have  Just  witnessed?" 

Therein  you  see  the  difference  between  the  democratic  and 
popular  son  of  European  royalty  and  our  own  popular  and 
courageous  President,  FTanklln  D.  Booaevelt. 

Prince  Edward  could  not  reconcile  conditions  and  made  history 
by  abdicating. 

President  Roosevelt  does  not  attempt  to  reconcile  the  fact  that 
one-third  of  our  peapia  are  atUI  underprlvUeged.  He  has  done 
aomethlng  to  alleviate  ccmdltlons.  He  has  given  ATwri«»A  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  Improve  and  perpetuate  American  living  stand- 
ards to  the  end  that  nowhere  on  the  face  of  the  ^obe  la  govern- 
ment showing  a  mtX9  healthy  concern  In  the  general  welfaze  of  Its 
people  than  right  here  tn  the  United  Statee. 

Tills  q>lendld  new  post  office  and  FWerai  building  Is  not  merdy 
a  creation  of  limestone  and  granite  reprseentlng  the  e«pendlture 
of  tass.llS  of  Government  money.  It  stands  for  more  than  that. 
It  r^iresents  the  administration  way  of  dealing  with  Arnfiriimn 
labor,  the  recognition  given  the  man  who  works  under  application 
of  the  Waldi-Healey  Act,  clearly  setting  f  orUi  that  every  particle  of 
■teel.  every  cut  of  stone,  every  block  of  granite,  every  bit  of  wood- 
work, ineludlng  all  the  ftbrlcs  represented  by  the  complete  atnio- 
ture  are  produced  In  accordance  with  Gotemment  poUcy. 

Pottsvllle  today  has  more  than  a  new  post  office.  SdiuylkUl 
Ooimty  has  a  monument  to  the  national  40-hoar  wedc,  and  we 
can  tell  our  children  and  our  children's  children  that  no  child  or 
eonvlet  labor  ocmtrlbuted  one  single  lota  to  %b»  conatroBtlaa  «C 
this  Bi^endld  new  buUdlng. 

LXZXI- 


As  pfogre»  In  natlosial  poliey  la  reoofded.  so  also 
postal  snrvloe  Is  written. 

PcttsvlUe  has  plumbed  the  depths  of  depression  and  dowly  but 
surely  is  working  Ite  way  back.  Postal  receipts  are  a  true  Index  of 
community  life  and  eommtmlty  business.  Comparison,  from  that 
viewpoint,  Justlfles  the  beUet  that  business  here  is  retimilng  to 
normalcy. 

The  postal  reeelpta  at  PottsvlUe  have  betn: 

1910 $51. 017 

1920 .^ _^      85. 074 

1930 151. 158 

1936 


— _»• 138, 6sa 

The  pendtilum  has  swung  hack.  Schuylkill  County  rates  with 
any  county  In  aU  these  United  States  as  a  community  playing  Its 
full  part  In  the  forward  march  of  restored  conildenoe  and  applied 
recovery.  Its  fouindatlon  stone  Is  the  W.  P.  A.  pay  envelope,  the 
sense  of  security  some  8.000  of  our  people  feel  In  the  knowledge 
that  their  Government  has  not  forsaken  them. 

Personalities  play  their  part  In  aU  Improvonent.  This  Oofem- 
ment  of  ours  exacts  loyalty,  devotion,  and  untiring  servloe  from 
those  entrusted  with  positions  of  confidence.  In  no  brahch  of  the 
Government  servloe  is  more  emphasis  placed  on  perftoetlaa  than 
In  the  postal  servloe.  The  mistaken  Impression  that  the  Post  Offioe 
Department  reflects  the  spoils  system  In  Its  worst  form  Is  cor- 
rected Immediately  stock  Is  taken  showing  the  high  caUber  ot 
our  postmasters.  Tills  applies  equaUy  as  weU  to  men  choaea  under 
Bepubllcaa  rule  as  under  Democratic  rule. 

In  calling  the  long  roU  of  postmasters  who  hav«  sw^d  FMta- 
vflle  since  Tliomas  Rllliman  took  charge  of  the  poat  oAoe  at  Ita 
establishment  In  1886.  no  name  shines  brighter  as  reflected  hr 
courteous  devotion  to  sKvlce,  ooostant  effort  to  develop  and  Im- 
prove business  and  working  conditions  for  his  frilov  employMa 
than  the  name  of  your  fMend  and  my  r.iend.  Poatmaster  Jim 
Rattlgan.  It  la  fitting  Uideed  that  this  new  rrrt-fimm  balldli« 
ahould  be  dedicated  during  his  regime  as  postmastsr.  because  he 
has  dreamed  and  talked  post  office,  lived  post  offioa  sixke*  the  proj- 
ect was  first  undertaken  and  since  authority  for  fiitirtj'iMttftn  ot 
the  building  was  first  granted  under  the  emergency  oonatroetlan 
jvogram  June  18,  1884. 

There  was  ons  other  who  oazrled  doae  to  his  heart  tlie  idea  at  a 
new  Federal  building  for  PottsvlUe.  My  ptedeoessor,  the  tamentad 
Congressman  Ftank  Brumm.  was  untiring  In  his  effort  to  glv» 
Pottsvllle  a  new  post  ofiloe.  Under  date  of  May  4.  1881.  he  had 
apprc^M-lated  the  sum  of  money  necessary  toward  Its  ooiMtniotkm. 
but  vexatious  delays  prevented  a  start  being  made,  and  In  1833  the 
money  thus  amirofHlated  was  diverted  to  the  national  prc^ram  at 
reforestation.  In  that  realm  where  men  are  given  a  better  uxutaav 
standing  of  things.  I  know  the  q;>lilt  of  Frank  Brumm  rajotaaa 
with  Us  today. 

Ftlendshlp  amongst  men  is  the  <xie  enduring  and  aU-abldlnff 
quaUty  worth  striving  for.  Material  gain  may  be  dlsMivcd  by  tha 
trials  of  tomorrow  but  friendship  founded  on  trust.  loyalty, 
devotion,  and  love  goes  on  forever. 

It  was  my  great  pilvllege  to  attend  the  Jim  Fteley  dlnnar  at  tha 
Mayflower  Hotd  In  Washington.  February  16.  Seventeen  hundred 
Democrats  gathered  to  pay  tribute  to  the  one  man  In  all  Amrrtrn 
who  called  the  correct  score.  46  to  a.  But  It  Is  not  the  plcturw 
or  story  of  a  vlctorloas  party  chleftan  I  would  give  you  today. 
Instead  It  was  the  frlend-to-fttend  eulogy  of  President  Boaseveit 
that  thrilled  every  fiber  of  my  being. 

No  President  of  the  United  States  has  been  eerred  more  loyaBT 
and  mare  faithfully  by  a  lieutenant  than  Mr.  Boosevdt  has  been 
served  by  Mr.  Farl^. 

It  was  fitting  for  the  President  to  hafi  Mr.  Farley  as  a  toyal 
friend  and  fine  publle  sorant  and  to  say  that  history  will  record 
many  Interesting  things  about  him.  Best  of  all,  the  PresMeiit 
said: 

"Loyalty  will  be  written  there— that  loyalty  to  frtends  whkA 
xeaults  In  loyalty  trota  friends. 

"Bonor  and  decency  wlU  be  written  there  the  honor  and  de- 
ceney  which  have  done  much  to  raise  the  standards  of  pnUlc 
aeivlLO  In  oar  Batlon. 

"Good  temper  will  be  written  there — tlie  kind  of  good  temper 
which  Is  based  on  a  sense  of  perspeeUvie.  a  sense  of  bomor  and 
a  sense  of  forgiveness.  In  all  my  years  at  association  with  "Jim** 
Farley.  I  have  never  once  heard  him  utter  one  mean  mfiUtim 
about  any  human  being." 

Who  would  not  tbaUix  sath  words  uttered  by  the  Frarident 
at  the  United  States  and  who  amongst  us  today  is  not  honored 
by  the  presence  at  this  dedication  of  the  man  who  stands  at  tha 
Tight  hand  and  supports  the  great  humanitarian  Vtaaklln  D. 
Boosevritt? 

So,  my  frtends,  we  dedicate  a  bunding  to  the  siiiilije  of  oar 
Govonment.  The  Postal  Service  in  turn  dedicates  itrttTf  to  the 
people  of  Pottsvllle. 

Every  boy  and  ghl  m  this  audience  today  Is  ranlnded  by  tha 
Uf e  and  eqmtanoe  of  Postmaster  General  Failey  that  this  great 
land  of  oars  Is  still  the  land  of  opportunity.  A  «"t»**t*  of  the 
Presidents  Cabinet,  a  man  bom  In  humble  dreurastaiioaB  cornea 
here  to  dedicate  your  publlo  buUdlng,  and  I  say  to  you  boys  and 
girls  and  to  ev«ry  man  and  woman  In  this  anrtlanca.  a  lifetime 
devoted  to  servloe  and  made  endurablo  by  friendship  and  tempered 
t^  loyalty  and  decency  will  live  long  after  this  magniOeeat  bulld- 
tog  has  crumbled  Into  the  dust  «f  a  f orfotten 
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From  No  Man's  Land  to  One  Man's  Land 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  LUTHER  PATRICK 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  25, 1937 


ADDRESS  BT  HON.  W.  D.  IfcPARLAlfK,  OP  TEXAS,   AT  BEft- 

ICMGHAlf,  ALA. 


Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  mider  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarlLs  In  the  Rxcou,  I  include  the  foUowing  address 
delivered  recently  by  my  colleague.  Hon.  W.  D.  McFAaLAm. 
of  Texas,  at  Birmingham.  Ala^  on  the  President's  Court 
proposal: 

Afr.  Ctaatnnan.  ladies,  and  gentlemen.  I  am  glad  to  be  here  this 
erenmg  and  to  have  this  opportunity  of  apeaUng  to  this  splendid 
audience  favoring  the  President's  Judiciary  reorganization  plan. 

When  X  was  Invited  by  the  Labor's  Nonpartisan  Leagxie  to  come 
here  and  speak  to  you  on  this  subject  I  gladly  accepted,  even 
though  I  fully  realise  my  inability  to  adequately  deal  with  this. 
th*  most  iB4x>rtant  subject  we  will  have  before  us  in  our  lifetime. 

In  the  brief  time  that  I  will  speak  to  you  I  will  talk  the  same 
language  I  use  in  sp««klng  to  Tfexas  folks.  After  all.  I  find  there  is 
little  difference  when  we  are  talking  with  folks  in  this  or  other 
part&xif  the  country.  Although  this  is  the  first  opportunity  I  have 
Soot  speaking  In  Birmingham.  I  feel  that  I  know  and  \inder- 
stand  you  and  your  paroblcma  because  of  my  close  association  with 
a  great  many  /fUK«m^n«  ify  grandfather  was  an  Alabaman  and 
guided  boats  through  Muscle  Shoals  as  a  boy  before  he  "pulled 
stakes'*  and  headed  for  Texas  nearly  100  years  ago.  I  am  glad  to  be 
here  tpt^^wg  under  labn's  banner  on  behalf  of  the  President's 
Court  plan,  for  I  believe  I  know  the  language  oC  latoor,  having  come 
up  through  the  ranks,  having  been  what  we  caU  a  "eoal  digger", 
and  X  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  X  marched  under  the  banner  as  a 
member  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  carried  their  banner  until 
the  World  War,  when  I  enlisted  as  a  buck  private  and  began 
canylng  a  musket  in  the  rear  ranks. 

TBX  ISSDX  TKBN  AHD  NOW 

Let  xm  OT^^n*"*  the  situation  confronting  us  at  this  time  and 
■ee  and  understand  Just  what  it  is  that  has  catised  this  great  issue 
to  come  before  us  and  d^T"^"**  our  Immediate  consideration.  We 
are  all  fftT«"<*y  with  the  situatlcm  confroatlng  the  Nation  when 
\>%}m  admlnlBtzmtlon  came  Into  power  In  March  1933. 

We  remember  the  three  previous  administrations  of  Harding. 
OooUdge.  and  Hoover  and  their  "Oiear  nothing,  say  nothing,  do 
nothing"  administrations.  All  too  well  we  remember  the  more 
than  14.000/)00  unen^doyed.  our  banks  busted,  our  people  on  the 
farm  and  In  the  city  being  driven  into  the  streets  through  fore- 
dosura,  being  imiUtle  to  make  their  payments.  We  remember  how 
the  economle  and  social  cosuUtions  of  our  people  were  becoming 
rapidly  worse  with  fear  in  the  hearts  of  everyone,  and  all  eyes  were 
turned  toward  Washington,  and  yet  Washlngt<m  did  nothing  to 
correct  this  chaotic  condition.  Then  in  1033  the  people  voted  for 
a  new  deal  and  placed  In  the  White  House  in  Washington  that 
great  leader,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  and  a  sv^iportlng  Congress 
overwhelmingly  elected  In  favor  of  the  New  Deal  program.  Tou 
remember  now  how  for  the  past  4  years  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive brancbas  of  the  Government  have  closely  cooperated  and  have 
enacted  into  law  a  program  that  has  proven  of  tremendous  benefit 
not  to  Just  the  preferred  few  as  has  been  done  for  more  than  60 
years  by  tbe  Bepulrilcan  admlnlstratlona  but  this  administration 
program  has  benefited  all  the  pec^e  fairly  and  Justly  alike. 

"ar  THBB  WOBX8  r*  SBAU.  KM ow  xmot* 


llien  let  us  examine  and  see  how  the  third  branch  of  the  Qov- 
emment,  the  Judiciary,  has  fitted  to  this  picture.  The  Good  Book 
tells  us.  "By  their  works  ye  shall  know  them."  So  with  that  in 
mind  let  us  i»»*»wtn»  thetr  decisions  not  only  imder  this  admin- 
istration bat  through  the  years  and  determine  for  ourselves  Just 
what  effect  the  decisions  of  these  lifetime  appointed  Judges  have 
had  upon  the  economic  and  social  progress  of  the  peiE>ple  of  our 

eountnr- 

Before  discussing  some  of- the  many  different  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  I  want  to  call  your  attention  that  the  great  crisis 
now  confronting  our  country  was  not  brought  on  by  the  President 
or  this  admlnlstratlan.  but  as  I  will  endeavor  to  show,  by  the 
Supreme  Court  throu^  Its  decisions.  The  crisis  now  confrtmttng 
us  has  been  brought  on  largely  because  of  the  reactionary,  eco- 
nomic social,  and  poUtleal  views  of  the  Siqirema  Court  as  expressed 
by  the  majortty  In  their  decisions. 

Before  rrr«*'^«^»«g  the  dlflttent  dertslnna  of  the  Court  nullify- 
ing acta  of  OoDgresB  in  this  admtnJstratlon,  let  us  refer  to  some 
of  their  many  deetrtons  through  the  years  nulU^rlng  the  Oonstttu- 
tlOB  and  acts  of  Congress,  in  each  and  every  Instaaoe  cf  which 
Umf  have  favond  the  xtdi  at  tba  agqpenae  of  the 


ZNCOMX  TAX  UKCONSTITUTIOICAL 

Let  us  take  first  their  tax  decisions.  From  the  creation  of  the 
Court  In  1787  down  to  and  including  1895,  for  nearly  100  years 
through  a  long  line  of  unbroken  decisions  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  Congress  had  the  right  to  enact  such  income-tax  legis- 
lation and  the  Court  by  a  5-to-4  decision  in  the  PoBocfc  case 
(151  n.  S.  429)  at  first  so  held.  All  the  Court's  prim-  decisions 
and  the  courts  of  all  other  nations,  and  all  the  authority  law 
writers,  such  as  Kent,  Story.  Cooley.  Pomeroy,  Hare,  Burroughs, 
Odieoneaux.  and  Black  throiigh  the  years  had  recommended  the 
right  of  all  governments  to  tax  such  items  as  income.  Yet  over- 
night one  Justice  changed  his  mind  and  the  majesty  became  the 
minority,  and  the  Wilson  v.  Gorman  income  tax  law  levying  8- 
percent  tax  on  income  less  than  (4.000  was  held  unconstitutional. 
The  Government  records  available  clearly  show  this  decision  in 
the  Pollock  case  cost  the  Government  more  than  $100,000,000 
annually  on  this  very  modest  tax  meastire  alone. 

Th\js  dxuring  the  next  18  years  while  we  were  trying  to  pass 
a  constitutional  amendment  over  the  bitter  opposition  of  the 
economic  royalists  in  36  States,  the  Government  lost  a  revenue 
of  more  than  $1,800,000,000. 

EXZMFTIONS  ALLOWZD 

In  the  case  of  Collector  v.  Day  (11  WalL  813,  Apr.  3,  1871)  the 
Court  exempted  from  income  tax  the  salaries  of  all  State,  coxmty, 
and  municipal  employees,  and  later  decisions  have  reaffirmed  and 
brofulened  the  scope  of  these  exemptions,  thus  losing  the  Govern- 
ment more  than  $100,000,000  annually  in  revenue.  Plnally,  after 
18  years,  after  the  enactment  of  the  sixteenth  amendment  pro- 
viding "The  Congress  shall  tax  income  from  whatever  sources 
derived"  was  finally  ratified,  and  the  Supreme  Co\irt  began  chip- 
ping away  the  clear  meaning  of  this  amendment.  In  the  case 
of  Eisner  v.  McComber  (125  U.  S.  189)  the  Court  held  stock  divi- 
dends were  not  subject  to  Income  taxation  and  during  the  past 
16  years  this  decision  has  lost  to  the  Government  a  billion,  sixty 
milllcm  dollars  in  revenue.  Under  this  decision,  for  example.  If 
you  as  an  Individual  have  tm  income  of  $6,000,  you  must  pay  an 
income  tax  unless  you  come  under  some  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
exemptions  as  they  rewrite  the  law.  However,  a  corporation  with 
the  same  $5,000  income  can  issue  stock  dividends  and  thus  avoid 
a  payment  of  any  income  tax. 

In  the  case  of  Hamner  v.  Dagenhart.  by  another  5-to-4  declslcm. 
the  Supreme  Coiirt  held  the  Federal  Government  could  not  regu- 
late child  labor,  thus  reversing  a  straight  line  of  decisions  of 
nearly  100  years  on  this  question;  and  we  have  now  been  trying 
for  more  than  18  years  to  amend  the  Constitution  and  rewrite 
into  it  the  right  to  regulate  child  labor  in  interstate  commerce, 
and  to  date  we  have  finally  secured  the  approval  of  only  28  of 
the  necessary  36  States  for  such  an  amendment.  Yet  the  eco- 
ncnnlc  royalists  and  our  misguided  theorists  would  have  you  be- 
lieve that  the  only  way  under  our  present  crisis  to  change  the 
complexion  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  through  constitutional 
amendment  rather  than  through  statutory  enactment,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  President.  It  took  from  1896  to  1913  to  enact  the 
clearly  written  income-tax  provision  of  the  Constitution  that  the 
Supreme  Covirt  had  nullified  and  has  already  chipped  away  a  large 
part  of  the  meaning  of  the  reenacted  income-tax  amendment,  and 
it  is  evident  under  the  facts  existing  that  it  will  take  several 
more  years  at  least  to  reenact  the  child-labor  amendment.  They 
know  us.  you  know.  So  far  no  other  method  of  amendment  has 
yet  been  suggested  that  has  stood  the  guess  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  as  suggested  by  Thomas  Jefferson  when  he  said.  "Our 
case  is  the  more  desperate  as  the  attempt  to  make  the  law  by 
amendment  is  only  throwing  out  new  amendments  for  sophistry." 

The  Constitution,  as  written,  is  in  such  clear,  understandable 
language  that  it  seems  that  even  the  Supreme  Coiut  should  be 
able  to  understand  it.  However,  since  they  have  through  hair- 
splitting 6-to-4  decisions  nullified  many  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution, as  the  above  quotation  from  Thomas  Jefferson  says, 
why  throw  out  new  amendments  for  them  to  nullify?  What  we 
need  at  this  time  is  not  new  amendments,  but  new  blood  which 
wiU  fairly  interpret  the  Constitution  as  written. 

In  the  National  Life  Insurance  Co.  case  and  other  caaea 
the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  intei^jt  on  bonds  Issued  by 
States,  counties,  and  other  local  subdivisions  are  exempt  from 
taxation.  Chief  Justice  Hughes,  as  Governor  of  New  York,  op- 
posed the  amendment,  but  as  a  lifetime  appointed  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  he  adheres  to  the  decision  that  Congress  has 
no  power  to  tax  such  bonds.  This  exemption  by  the  Coiirt  loses 
the  Government  in  revenue  about  $100,000,000  annually.  Through 
the  Court's  estate-  and  gift-tax  decision,  the  Government  lose* 
many  millions  of  dollars  annually.  As  you  know,  under  the  reign 
of  Mr.  Mellon  from  1920  to  1927  alone,  there  was  given  back  to 
the  very  wealthy  in  income-tax  refxmds  several  hundred  "'""^^ 
dollars. 

JTISGXS*  PSNSIONS,    TXS;    WO&KXBS'   PKNSIOMS.   HO 

In  the  recent  Aoarood  Retirement  PenaUm  case  (295  U.  S.  830), 
by  another  6-to-4  decision  the  Railroad  Pension  Act  was  declared 
unconstitutional  and  the  language  of  the  Court  is  such  that  it 
makes  it  impossible  for  Congress  to  write  a  valid  pension  law.  Yet 
we  find  the  Supreme  Court  Jvistlces  have  been  very  careful  to 
take  care  of  preserving  all  of  their  own  salaries,  disregarding  the 
clear  provision  of  the  sixteenth  amendment,  which  provides:  "The 
Congress  shall  tax  income  from  whatever  sources  derived",  which 
Is  the  people's  mandate  to  the  Supreme  Court  as  their  last  expres- 
sion and  direction  to  the  Congress  in  writing  income-tax  leglsla- 
**—     Yet  w  find  in  the  case  of  Evans  v.  Gere  the  Suprema 


Oourt  has  lidd  that  their  salaries  and  the  salaries  of  all  oonstito- 
tlonal  courts,  which  Includes  the  circuit  courts  of  appeal  and  all 
district  judges  shall  pay  no  income  tax  on  their  salaries.  And 
when  Congress  passed  the  economy  bill  in  1983  reducing  all 
Federal  employees'  salaries  16  percent  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
the  case  of  O'Donoghue  v.  United  States  (388  U.  8.  616).  held  that 
the  salartew  of  all  Judges  of  the  above-named  courts  were  not  only 
exempt  from  income-tax  payment,  but  were  not  subject  to  re- 
duction under  the  economy  bUl.  Moreover,  all  salaries  of  the 
many  retired  Federal  pensioned  Judges  of  all  these  courts,  the 
Cotirt  has  held,  are  not  subject  to  payment  of  Income  tax  or  any 
salary  reductions. 

rsBireaa*  amawrs,  no 


m  the  Triple  A  ease  the  Court  held  that  benefits  pertaining  to 
farmers  and  laborers  under  this  legislation  aoU-oonservatlon 
program  vras  unconstitutional  and  this  decision  cost  the  Govern- 
ment a  billion  seventeen  million  dollars  in  loss  of  revenue. 

NO  aMBuuaiojii  Hotnu  and  wagss 

The  Court's  decision  In  the  SOied^ter  Poultrjf  CorporsMon  oue 
(295  U.  8.  496).  declaring  the  N.  R.  A.  imconsUtutional,  was  the 
death  knell  to  regulating  hours  and  wages. 

UUVSai   ACT  VOID 

Tlirough  their  decision  In  the  Carter  Coal  case  they  nullified 
the  Gtiffey  Coal  Act,  which  denied  the  right  of  thoae  engaged 
In  the  coal  Industry  of  working  out  their  own  salvatUma. 


The  Court.  In  the  decision  in  the  T.  V.  A.  cases  and  the  recent 
Duke  I^ower  case,  have  made  It  almost  Impossible  to  write  legis- 
lation that  will  stand  the  test  of  the  Court  on  the  power  question. 

ANTliaUW  LAWS  INVAUBATBI 

I  am  sure  you  are  all  familiar  with  the  many  Injunctton  suits 
fUed  Natlon-wlde  throu^  whldti  the  Tower  Ttust  has  selected 
their  own  Federal  courts  and  has  enjoined  this  admlnlstratlan's 
power  program  and  has  almost  completely  btodced  the  construc- 
tion of  these  wrath-while  i»oJects  which  demonstrate  how  eheaiply 
electric  current  can  be  produced  and  distributed  to  the  petyle. 
For  rvample,  T.  V.  A.  has  shown  the  way  for  generating  and  dl»- 
trlbutlng  dectric  current  in  this  600-mlle  area  and  the  cities  and 
towns  in  this  area  are  furnishing  their  dtlitens  tills  wonderful 
utility  at  an  average  of  about  1  cent  per  kilowatt-hour.  The 
private  power  cnmpanlea  are  charging  the  eltiaena,  Natlon-wldab 
from  three  to  five  times  the  price  which  Is  charged  for  this  cur- 
rent by  the  Tennessee  VaUay  Autborl^. 

Now  that  we  have  demonstrated  how  cheaply  electric  current 
can  be  f  umlahed  the  people,  we  slmuld  not  pctnnlt  the  Siqnane 
Court  to  block  this  ^>lenidid  program  through  the  carefully  laid 
plans  of  the  Power  Trust. 

Ihe  year  of  1886  was  a  banner  year  for  those  of  wealth  wlu>  ^>- 
pealed  to  the  Supreme  Court.  In  addition  to  saving  the  aiwiUliliir 
people  of  the  country  several  billions  by  Invalidating  the  Inoome 
tax.  the  Supreme  Court  also  upheld  the  efforts  of  the  trusts  to 
sink  their  monopoUstlc  fangs  into  the  industry  and  oommeroa 
of  the  country.  In  order  to  prevent  small  industries  from  being 
crushed  by  the  giants  of  monopoly  Congress  In  1890  psaed  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  law  to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against 
unlawful  restraints  and  moncyollea.  Ibe  first  real  legal  teat 
on  this  act  came  l)efore  the  Supreme  Oourt  in  1896  and  involved 
the  sugar  Interests  (United  States  v.  E.  C.  KlUght  Co^  168  U.  8.  1). 
For  all  practical  purposes  the  Supreme  Court  admitted  that  a 
monopoly  exists.  According  to  the  findings  of  the  Court  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  had  acquired  the  stodc  of  four  Phila- 
delphia refineries  and  by  this  act  had.  to  use  the  words  of  the 
Oourt  Itself,  "manutred  nearly  complete  oontrol  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  refined  sugar  within  the  United  States."  Notwithstanding 
this  fact,  the  Court  made  a  unique  decision  that  the  acts  of  the 
parties  "bore  no  direct  relation  to  commerce  between  the  States  or 
with  foreign  nations."  By  making  the  absurd  holding  that  such 
a  combination  had  no  direct  relation  to  otmunerce  the  Supreme 
Court  successfully  clipped  the  power  of  Congress  to  outlaw  mo- 
nopolies and  based  oa  the  Tariff  Commission  reports  and  other 
Information  available  the  consumers  of  sugar  are  paying  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  the  sugar  monopoly  in  excess  of  what  other 
nations  are  paying  for  sugar.  Later  tax  1904  when  "nieodore 
Roosevelt  attcanpted  to.btist  the  monopolistic  trusts  of  the  country 
the  Supreme  Court  came  to  the  reecue  of  certain  large  corpora- 
tions and  saved  them  from  the  penalties  of  the  antitrust  laws 
and  assured  all  corporations  of  such  magnitude  and  power  that 
they  had  nothing  to  fear,  that  only  their  corporations  were  liable 
and  that  of  course  corporations  cannot  be  sent  to  Jail. 

CLATVOK  ACT   VUIUD 

After  the  Supreme  Court  emasculated  the  Sherman  Antitrust 
Act  Congress  passed  new  legislation  in  1914  In  what  was  known 
as  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act  and  at  the  same  time  created  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  However.  Congress  was  soon  to  dis- 
cover that  It  could  not  keep  pace  with  the  destructive  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  (Sayton  Act  soon  followed  the  Sher- 
man Act  into  the  Supreme  Court's  waste  basket.  The  first  de- 
cision involved  the  Carnegie  Steel  Co..  and  the  Simreme  Oourt 
overruled  the  decistan  of  the  Federal  Ttade  Oommlsskm  and  sup- 
ported the  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  {Federal  Trade  Commission  v.  War- 
ren. Jones,  4  Gratz,  363  U.  8.  643) . 

Later  it  again  struck  at  the  Clayton  Act  In  the  case  of  the  Curtis 
FublUhmg  Co.  (Federal  Ty-cde  Commission  v.  Cvrtis  PublUking 
Co..  903  U.  S.  688),  though  it  was  alleged  tha  eontvaets  of  that 
company  were  admittedly  prododng  monopoUatte  practicsa  In 


violatlen  of  the  Clayton  Act.  Ttoim  was  foOowed  by  tba  dedalon 
of  tlie  Oourt  holding  that  the  Federal  Itade  CommlaBlan  had  no 
power  to  inevent  fraudulent  or  deceptive  advertising  (388  U.  8. 
6043). 

under  the  leadership  of  the  present  Chief  Justice  the  Court  has 
continued  to  nullify  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Ttade  Commission 
and  the  Sherman  Act.  In  a  decision  favoring  the  Standard  OU 
Co.  the  Oourt  held  that  cross-licensing  of  patents  and  pooling  of 
royalties  were  not  in  violation  of  the  legislation  against  monopolies 
(Stantforct  OH  Co.  v.  United  States.  383  U.  8.  183). 


■ATK  oo: 


coacMxaaxoN 


Xh  1806  the  Supreme  Oourt  began  Its  attack  upon  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  which  had  been  estabUshad  in  1887  to 
give  the  peofrie  a  fair  break  on  railroad  rates.  By  this  aetlon  the 
Oourt  restored  to  the  railroad  a  right  to  practically  fix  rates,  thus 
outlawing  years  of  efforts  by  the  people  of  the  country  to  obtain 
fairer  and  more  Just  railroad  rates.  From  that  day  to  this  tha 
Xhterstate  Commeroe  Commission  has  never  exercised  the  pro- 
tective powers  which  It  was  Intended  they  should  have  in  order  to 
protect  the  people  from  being  plundered  by  the  large  ooaporatloaa 
{Maximum  Freight  Rate  case,  107  U.  8.  479). 


■Anaoan 


AXX  T8AITIC  wnx  BBAa 


In  determining  the  rates  to  be  charged  by  the  xallraads  tha 
Supreme  Court  has  reqvUred  that  consideration  be  given  to  repro- 
duction costs  and  not  to  the  amount  of  capital  Invested  In  the 
enterprise.  In  other  words,  though  the  owners  of  a  railroad  may 
have  only  $10,000,000  Invested  in  it.  If  it  woidd  today  cost  $30,- 
000.000  to  build  the  railroad,  the  $30,000,000  figure  (and  not  the 
$10,000,000)  Is  considered  In  fixing  the  rates.  However,  this  rule 
wlilch  was  laid  down  in  1926  In  the  O'Fallon  case  (St.  Louts  Jk 
(yFaJon  R.  R.  Co.  v.  United  States.  379  U.  8.  401).  when  values  wata 
increasing,  does  not  work  both  ways.  A  decrease  in  value  does  not 
serve  to  decresae  the  rates,  so  the  pe<^e  learned  when  the  Court 
refused  to  allow  a  reduction  In  pubUc-utlllty  rates  by  reason  of 
the  decrease  In  values  due  to  the  depression  (West  v.  Chesapealee 
4r  Potomac  Tel.  Co..  396  U.  8.  083) .  And  a  stlU  further  acottlli« 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  reoentty  made  by  tha 
Supreme  Oourt  v^ien  It  failed  to  jirotect  the  bondholders  by  nulli- 
fying an  order  of  the  Commission  designed  to  prevent  excesslva 
reorganixatlon  fees  in  the  diicago.  Milwaukee,  8t.  Paul  ft  Pacillc 
Railroad  reorganlsatlan.  This  decision  was  the  Supreme  Coarfk 
gift  to  the  lawyers  and  the  others  who  thrive  tipon  the  fat  fees 
allowed  them  In  reorganizing  corporations  which  are  in  fln^ndal 
difficulties,  such  peramis  being  the  only  ones  who  derive  any  profit 
out  of  the  reorganisation  (UrUted  States  v.  CiUoMO,  Milwttukea  A 
St.  Paul  R.  B,  388  U.  8.  840). 


The  Federal  Oovamment  Is  not  the  only  body  which  baa  aof  • 
fered  at  the  hands  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  States  have  also 
had  their  rights  curtailed.  The  doctrine  of  SUtas'  rl^its  as  today 
applied  to  by  the  Sapnma  Court  is  a  peoiUar  doctrine.  If  tha 
problem  Is  one  which  cannot,  as  a  practical  proposition  be  han- 
dled by  the  States,  then  it  Is  one  which  in  the  (^talon  of  tbe  Court 
should  l>e  handled  by  them.  If  the  problem  Is  one  on  which  the 
States  can  make  a  fair  degree  of  progxess,  then  the  Supreme  Cburt 
declares  the  State  act  InvaUd.  All  this  simply  means  that  tha 
men  of  wealth  and  power  oontlntie  to  eiqdott  the  pec^le  and  the 
reeouroea  of  cur  country  because  the  Supreme  Ooivt  iiiiinMriillj 
•tops  any  effective  measures  enacted  against  It. 

For  example,  the  State  of  Wlsoansin,  which  has  an  tnharitanea* 
tax  law,  attempted  to  prevent  evaalooa  of  such  tax  on  aeeount  of 
gifts  made  to  defeat  tha  tax.  only  to  have  the  Supreme  Ooort  la 
1926  dedare  such  provision  Invalid.  Pennsylvania  had  a  oorpcra- 
tlon-tax  law  which  was  dedared  InvaUd  after  It  had  been  in  effect 
for  40  years  (Quaker  City  Cab  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania,  377  U.  8.  388) . 
A  Massachusetts  tax  upon  inheritances  was  held  uneonstttutlanal 
(CooUdge  V.  Long.  383  U.  8.  689) .  The  State  of  Vermont  enacted 
an  Income-tax  law.  and  it  waa  declared  invalid.  Whyt  Did  tha 
Court  sing  its  song  <a  States*  rights?  No;  quite  the  reverse,  for 
It  said.  "We  are  members  of  a  single  great  community  consisting 
of  an  the  States  tmlted  and  not  of  distinct  communities  consisting 
of  the  Stotas  severally**  (Colgate  v.  Harvey.  390  U.  8.  404). 

The  Supreme  Courtis  attack  on  States'  n^ts  Is  a  Inoad  one, 
reaching  all  kinds  of  legislation  by  the  States.  Here  is  an  incom- 
plete Ust  of  State  laws  (other  than  tax  laws  and  acts  of  State 
agencies  wlilch  have  been  invalidated  by  the  Supreme  Oourt) : 

In  Alabama  tbe  sale  of  nitrates  in  original  bags  Is  not  subject  to 
State  tax  JAngto-ChHean  Nitrate  Sales  Corporation  v.  AJobami^ 
388  U.  8.  318). 

An  Arlaona  law  against  the  use  of  Injunction  In  labor  cases 
(Truax  v.  Corigan.  357  U.  8.  312) . 

The  Industrial  court  established  in  Kansas  (Wolff  Packing  Co.  T. 
industrial  Court.  364  U.  8.  6633). 

A  Nebraska  uniform  bread  weight  law  (Sums  Patktng  Co.  ▼. 
Bryan.  304  U.S.  604). 

A  New  Jersey  law  dsslgnad  to  prevent  extcrtlanate  fees  being 
daarged  by  enqdoymcnt  agencies  (Bebalk  v.  McBrida,  377  U.  8. 
860). 

The  Illinois  State  Fublle  UtUttles  Commission  was  not  allowed 
to  «*»"p«>*  loww  rates  by  the  Bell  Telephone  Co..  and  similar  pro- 
tection waa  given  the  New  York  Tdephone  Oa  with  reelect  to 
orders  cf  tba  New  York  Oommissfam  (Smtth  v.  lU.  BeD.  Tel.  Co, 
383  U.  8.  183). 

Tha  cailf  csnia  BaHroad  Oonunlsetan  and  also  the  dty  of  Loa 
pnwtaat0tL  from  astahllshing  a  fr-oenk  fan  la  Urn 
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An  Oklahoma  law  regulating  competition  in  the  ice  buslneaB 
declaivd  inTalld  (New  State  tee  Co.  ▼.  LUbmann,  385  U.  8. 

).  

tu  or  srtmcB. 


A  good  deal  has  heen  aald  to  the  effect  that  the  Snpnxoe  Court 
Is  neceaeary  for  the  pxotectlon  of  our  fundamental  rights,  such  as 
fteedom  of  the  press  and  freedom  of  speech.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  Is  that  the  courts  are  the  ones  which  without  limitation 
mar  throttle  the  press  and  the  people  m  expressing  their  c^inlons. 
If  a  State  Imposes  a  tax  upon  newspapers,  the  Court  invalidates 
the  tax  on  the  aUeged  ground  that  it  vloUtes  the  fnedom  of  the 
press  If  a  State  pssnns  an  act  to  prevent  a  newspaper  from  pul>- 
llshlng  "malicious,  scandalous,  and  defamatory"  matter,  the  act 
Is  dedand  invalid  by  the  Supreme  Court.  In  other  words,  a 
newspaper  can  do  just  about  anything  it  wants  to  do  by  way  of 
maliS^  and  defamatory  pubUcaUon.  but  if  it  points  a  gentle 
finger  at  the  courts,  that  Is  an  entirety  different  prc^Msitkm.  for 
the  courts  have  taken  unto  themselves  the  power  of  supervising 
the  piess.  If  anyone  has  any  question  on  this  point,  let  him  look. 
at  the  decision  a<  the  Supreme  Court  In  Toledo  Nevupaper  Co.  v. 
Vmted  States  {Ml  V.  B.  402) .  In  that  ease  the  Toledo  News-Bee 
very  vigorously  imiiiissfitl  its  opinion  with  respect  to  a  suit  brought 
by  the  oedlUxs  at  a  street  railway  to  restrain  the  enforcement  of 
a  city  ordinance  with  reqwct  to  the  fares  to  be  charged.  For  such 
tiiprcilrm  the  newqwpw  and  Its  editor  were  held  for  contempt 
of  court.  

TBXAL  BT  XOBT 

The  signlflcanoe  of  a  ooatempt  proceeding  U  that  the  party  has 
no  right  to  a  jury  trial,  so  the  courts  have  held.  In  other  words, 
the  Jtidge  who  holds  a  person  for  contempt  of  court  is  also  the 
one  who  decides  the  ease  without  giving  the  accused  a  Jury  triaL 
Following  this  procedure  in  the  Toledo  case,  the  Judge  fotmd  the 
editor  guilty  of  contempt  of  court,  despite  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  shown  or  found  that  any  of  the  publlcatlinia  complained  of 
was  brought  mto  the  courtroom  or  court  building  or  read  by  the 
Judge,  ^hu  star-chamber  procedure  by  irt&lch  the  court  throttles 
the  press  was  sustained  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and 
yet  today  there  are  persons  who  think  that  the  Supreme  Court  is 
a  protector  of  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

Ths  President's  reooBunendatlon  reads:  "That  no   additional 

judge  Bhall  be  ^>polnted  hereunder  If  the  Judge  who  is  of  retire- 

'  Btont  age  dies,  reigns,  or  retires  prior  to  the  nomination  of  such 

addiUMMl  Judge."    Thus  we  believe  when  this  bill  becomes  a  law 

tbeietii^ble  wlQ  retire  and  the  Court  will  not  be  increased. 

Ths  Court  records  show  that  for  the  past  7  years  the  six  Judges 
eligible  for  retirement  om  fun  pay  of  tao.000  per  yesr  have  averaged 
writing  opinions  of  only  16  eases  per  year  to  earn  their  tao.OOO  an- 
nual rHa*«rr  Tliat  87  pereent.  or  seven  out  of  eight,  cases  pre- 
sented to  tbs  Court  last  year  were  denied  without  written  opinions. 


The  court  has  been  dunged  in  number  six  times;  none  seriously 
questions  the  constltntloDaUty  of  the  President's  recommendation 
nor  that  tt  Is  m  lanplng  with  the  Democratic  platform,  which 
provides: 

"We  haw  sought,  and  win  caatmue  to  seek,  to  meet  these  prob- 
lems throu^  legMatlan  within  ths  Constitution." 

It  Is  reeegnlaed  that  we  are  at  the  crowniads.  Our  legldatlve 
program  has  been  rn*  rlrgrl  and  nulllfled  thua  far  by  the  Court, 
ssvwi  of  whom  ware  an>olnted  by  Bspuhlieans.  five  of  whom  were 
repudlatod  by  their  own  pec^le  at  the  polls  befon  appointment, 
and  most  of  whom  represent  an  ecoanmlc  policy  that  has  been 
repudiated  at  the  polls  the  last  three  elections. 

LSI 


Tbe  Oomtttutton.  artlete  I.  secttans  7  and  8.  dearly  define  the 
lawmaklx^  authottty  andpovers  of  Congress,  Article  m.  sec- 
tions 1  and  X  and  artlels  vf.  and  the  eleventh  amendment  clearly 
define  the  powers  of  the  Suprane  Court. 

I  ask  each  of  yon  to  ear^uUy  read  these  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stltutlan  and  you  wm  be  of  the  opinion  that  Congress  tmder  the 
Constitution  Is  dslegated  with  the  lawmaking  power  and  the  Su- 
preme Ooort  with  only  the  power  to  construe,  not  the  iwwer  to 
make  the  laws,  under  which  tbe  people  must  Uve. 

Four  times  In  the  Canstltatlonal  Convention.  June  4.  1787,  June 
8.  1787.  July  ai.  1787.  and  August  15.  1787,  Alexander  Hamnton 
and  James  Madlscn  tried  to  write  qpedfle  provisions  into  the  Con- 
sUtutlon  to  give  the  Suprane  Court  the  right  to  nuUlfy  acts  of 
Congrees.  and  four  thnes  theee  provisions  were  defeated.  Tet  the 
Supreme  Court  has  usurped  the  power  of  nuUUylng  acts  of  Con- 


WSCTFATIOW 

I  have  ptOnttA  oat  ttirough  citation  of  typical  caaea  and  have 
dMwn  how  the  Supreme  Court  has  nulllfled  the  taxing  provisions 
of  our  Constitution  and  how  they  have  gone  out  into  the  specula- 
tive realm  and  have  taken  Jorladlctlan  of  almost  every  oooeelvable 
subject,  and  throu^  their  outworn  and  outgrown  economio  and 
aodal  phlloaophy  the  majorl^  of  the  Court  have  held  unconstitu- 
tlonal  most  of  oar  progrssslw  Isgldatlon  throughout  the  years 
dealing  wnh  homan  n^bM  and  IsglalaUon  for  their  betterment. 
X  have  potntad  out  hew  through  the  nnlUflcatlon  of  our  different 
tax  laws  they  have  solUfled  the  Constttntlan  and  amendments 
thereto^  loalat  to  the  Oovemmant  In  revenue  many  billions  of 
doOan— Anva  pcohflMted  the  nnngrei  and  the  Statea  Itom  enact- 
jtag  iMMattoB  eUnUnattBg  i**»wH  iiUnr  and  aweatshop  oondttlons, 
wlOdb  ellmlnattfan  would  reem|riaf  miniinna  of  oar  people;  bo^ 


through  their  utility  rate  legislation  they  have  held  with  the  pow> 
erful  corporaUons  and  have  permitted  them  on  their  watered  stock 
set-up  to  earn  billions  of  dollars  in  excess  of  reasonable  rates  for 
the  sei  vices  rendered.  How  their  decisions  have  nulllfled  oxir  anti- 
trust laws,  the  power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  properly  regrilate  the  trusts,  and 
how  they  have  aiq>roved  pajrment  of  large  subsidies  through  tax 
exemptions,  tax  refunds,  etc..  to  the  large  corporations  amount- 
ing to  many  millions  of  dollars  and  at  the  same  time  have  refUscMl 
to  permit  small  payments  to  fanners  for  soil  ctmservation  and 
crt^-control  legislation.  How  they  have  exempted  their  own  sal- 
aries and  that  of  all  constitutional  Judges,  State,  county,  and 
municipal  employees  from  income-tax  payments  or  reduction  of 
their  salaries,  and  at  the  same  time  have  strlclLen  down  the  Ball- 
road  Betlrement  Act,  making  further  legislation  on  the  subject 
impossible. 

I  have  pointed  out  how  under  these  decisions  the  records  show 
that  4  percent  of  the  people  own  more  than  90  percent  of  the 
wealth.  Ihat  less  than  200  corporations  own  and  cmtrol  more 
than  60  percent  of  the  corporate  wealth  of  the  Nation,  brought 
about  lai^y  by  the  construction  placed  upon  our  laws  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

tICH  GET  RXCBZB,  POOB  Bgy>BfX  FOOBXB 

It  may  truly  he  said  that  throughout  the  years  and  right  down 
to  date  under  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  with  their 
approval  the  rich  have  grown  richer  while  the  poor  have  grown 
poorer,  and  the  last  economic  survey  clearly  shows  these  facts  to 
be  true. 

aBCKlVT   DBCISIOMS 

But  the  reactionary  plutocratic  press  and  the  same  crowd  who 
have  bltteily  opposed  us  in  the  last  three  elections  now  wall  that 
recent  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Coxirt  in  the  Minimum  Wage  and 
the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  cases  eliminate  any  further  necessity 
for  the  President's  Court  proposaL 

INSXSAD  OP  MO  mam's  ULMO,  rT'S  BOBKarS*  LAMB 

Let's  examine  this  last  alibi.  By  reading  the  press  since  these 
decisions  and  the  statements  recently  issued  by  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  now  in  session  in  Washington,  we  find  their 
construction  of  these  decisions  are  very  closely  limited  to  the  cases 
at  bar  and  are  not  authority  for  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
protecting  the  rights  of  those  who  toil,  declaring  a  policy  for  hours 
and  wages  and  general  working  conditions.  It  1b  too  well  recog- 
nized that  these  recent  5-to-4  decisions  on  these  different  subjects 
clearly  show  that  four  of  the  nine  members  of  the  Court  refuse  to 
recognize  the  changed  social  and  economic  conditions  confronting 
us.  These  recent  decisions  show  that  Justice  Roberts  is  really  the 
dictator  and  has  usurped  the  power  of  Congress  writii^;  the  laws, 
for  we  find  in  his  decisions  last  year  he  decided  that  railroful  pen- 
sions, mxmicipal  bankruptcy,  and  minimum-wage  legislation  are 
unconstitutional.  Yet,  through  these  recent  decisions  by  the  odd 
man  on  the  Court,  he  decides  the  gold  clause,  the  milk  control, 
mortgage  moratorium,  minimum  wage,  and  labor  legislation  are 
constitutional.  Thus  we  have  a  man  appointed  for  life,  subject 
to  removal  only  upon  misbehavior,  controlling  the  destinies  of 
130,000.000  people.  Instead  of  having  a  no  man's  land  left  by  his 
decisions  last  year  we  now  have  a  Roberts'  land.  Truly,  as  Chief 
Jtistlce  Hughes  says,  "The  Constitution  Is  what  the  Judges  say  It 
Is",  and  now  we  find  the  Constitution  is  what  either  Chief  Justice 
Hughes  or  Justice  Roberts  says  it  is. 

A  careful  reading  of  their  recent  decisions  on  labor  and  wags 
legislation  clearly  shows  they  are  meant  to  apply  only  to  the 
at  bar. 


AiczMD  coMsrrrunoN  cach  momsatt 

Then  sre  we  to  breathlessly  await  each  Bfonday  momlngls 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Com^  to  learn  what  the  odd  member 
of  this  Court  win  decide  is  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  for 
that  week? 

COMCBESS  THX  tAWKAXZMO  BOOT 

Our  forefathers,  when  they  wrote  the  Constitution,  debated 
the  question  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Supreme  Court  shoiild  have  the  rl^t  to  void  acts  of 
Congress,  and  their  debate  clearly  shows  that  they  intended  to 
leave  the  right  of  all  lawmaking  to  the  didy  elected  repreaent»- 
tlves  of  the  people,  the  Congress — ^that  in  placing  their  checks  in 
balances  they  Intended  to  aUow  the  Supreme  Court  the  rl^t 
only  to  construe  the  laws  Congress  enacts.  They  never  Intended 
and  four  times  refused  to  give  the  Supreme  Court  the  power  to 
nullify  acts  of  Congress. 

supsziiB  comtr  onlt  to  constbttx  thx  iaw 
Based  upon  aU  history  up  to  the  time  our  Constitution  waa 
written  and  since  then  the  facts  show  no  other  government  has 
given  their  supreme  court  the  right  to  declare  unconstitutional 
the  acts  of  the  supreme  legislative  authority  and  rightly  so.  for 
If  the  Congress  errs  in  enacting  legislation,  the  people  at  the 
next  election  can  elect  a  new  Congress  that  will  repeal  the  legto- 
lation.  but  if  lifetime-appointed  Judges  through  nullification  of 
acts  of  Congress  err,  the  only  way  their  mistakes  can  be  ctw- 
rected  is  either  through  death  or  the  enactment  of  the  Presidenf* 
proposaL 

In  the  Battle  of  Mlrango.  Napoleon  faced  a  crtsls.  The  old 
guard,  the  backbone  of  his  army,  was  being  driven  back.  Ha 
flnaUy  caUed  his  faithful  drummer  and  asked  Mm  to  beat  a 
retreat.  With  tears  in  his  eyes  the  little  drummer  frrlwtm**!, 
"I  have  never  learned  to  beat  a  retreat,  ahr,  but  I  can  beat  a  charg* 
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that  win  nlM  the  dead**,  to  which  Napolean  then  r^^Ued. 

beat  a  duoge."    The  dronuner  beat  a  charge  and  ths  old  gnavd 

reformed  and  fought  through  to  a  glorious  vletory. 

The  same  enemies  that  have  viciously  fought  this  administra- 
tion through  the  past  ttiree  campaigns  have  delayed  oonsldera- 
tlon  of  this  legislation  In  both  Bousee  of  Oongnjes  for  many  wiicils. 
and  we  are  tcid  trom  the  propaganda  that  is  distributed  Nation- 
wide that  they  expect  to  fight  every  Inch  of  the  ground  untU 
Christmas,  if  neceessry.  to  defeat  this  legislation. 

ShaU  we  retreat,  even  though  we  know  our  cause  Is  Just,  or 
BhaU  we  beat  a  chiurgef  The  results  of  your  actkm  in  tvvn^mt^fn^ 
your  friends  In  the  Oongress  may  laxgely  decide  this  great  taue. 
Lefk  beat  a  diarge. 


False  Economy  of  Sit-Down  Strikes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OF  MICmOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  23,  t937 


AZXDBBBS  BT  HON.  FRANK  B.  »X>K.  OF  ICCHiaAN,  ON 

APBIL  aO,  1987 


Mir.  HOOK.  Ur.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  tbe  Rjeooss,  I  Include  my  speech  delivered  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  on  April  20,  1937,  as  follows: 

Dear  friends,  I  am  always  proud  to  vpeak  to  a  gathering  of 
loyal  Democrats.  I  know  that  no  people  of  Democratic  faith  are 
more  true  to  the  real  cause  of  democracy  than  the  people  of 
VDur  great  dty  and  State.  Ansrone  who  haa  ever  been  riected 
to  public  oflloe  knows  how  great  is  his  debt  to  thoee  Indlvlduala 
wlM  form  the  organization  upon  which  the  party  is  built.  So 
fisr  as  I  know,  ix>  man  was  ever  elected  to  a  major  political 
oBkae  without  a  party  organlsattan  bock  of  h«tw,  Sometimes  the 
nafty  organisation  Is  founded  on  graft  and  epoOa  and  beoc»ies  in 
the  language  of  the  polltlcan  a  "machine."  Sometimes  the  party 
organlaatloii  Is  made  up  of  hired  servants  of  financial  and  Indus- 
trial Interests  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  party  organlaatloii  because 
they  profit  by  the  control  which  this  gives  them  over  political 
oOcers  and  the  government.  Sometimes  the  party  organisation 
Is  made  up  of  men  and  women  who  give  their  services  because 
they  are  devoted  to  the  principles  for  which  their  party  staada. 
I  said  that  I  am  always  happy  to  talk  to  loyal  Democrats.  I  repeat 
that  statement  for  I  know  that  our  Democratic  Party  organisation 
Is  true  democracy  made  up  of  men  and  women  imaitifli^^  enough 
to  be  willing  to  serve  because  of  the  high  Ideals  and  sound 
phllosc^y  of  our  party.  We  are  neither  a  machine,  nor  are  we 
the  hired  help  of  thoee  who  have  money  to  buy  their  parties. 

Our  Democratic  Party  has  faced  terrific  problems  during  the 
past  4  yoars.  When  our  party  assumed  the  resposisibility  of 
government  in  liaitih  1983,  oar  cities  held  millions  of  unemployed 
who  faced  undoubted  starvation  unless  rdlef  was  giren  them. 
Farmers  were  bankrupt;  railroads  were  going  into  recelvavhlps: 
our  financial  structure  was  in  ruins;  hundreds  of  banks  were 
dosing  every  month;  hundreds  of  homes  were  being  foreclosed;  the 
small  businessmen  waa  fOroed  to  the  wall. 

Oar  laroUems  today  are  perplexing  and  tbe  lasoee  presented  are 
fundamental.  Bow  these  Issues  are  decided  wm  affect  deeply 
the  future  of  our  society.  Our  Government  Is  demoeratte,  our 
society  Is  democratic;  and  they  must  ronaln  so.  Democracy  will 
continue  Just  so  hmg  as  the  people  of  our  Natkm  maintain  a 
strong  and  healthy  interest  In  ptU>lic  wdley.  Democracy  Is  en- 
dangwed  when  the  people  foUow  blhuQy  misguided  propaganda 
and  prejodlee  rather  than  truth  and  InteQlgenoe. 

At  few  times  In  our  history  haa  public  Interest  been  more 
aroused,  and  we  need  an  InteUigent  approach  to  those  who  are 
lietng  misguided  by  unworthy  forces.  I  might  say.  however,  there 
Is  BBore  thinking  of  and  tsJkhog  about  pOblie  queeittops  today  than 
at  any  time  In  tbe  past  decade,  and  Jiwtly  and  rightly  this  should 
be  so. 

One  of  the  most  suiprlslng  things  Is  the  extent  to  whldi  some 
people  have  gone  In  order  to  tiy  to  lead  the  American  publlo  to 
JMlleve  that  action  was  not  necessary  and  that  it  would  have  been 
better  If  we  had  no  Government  at  all  than  what  we  got.  I  have 
talked  to  a  number  of  businessmen,  among  them  one  who  owns 
and  operates  a  business  dlstilbutlng  an  Innpcrtant  food  prodoct 
through  a  network  of  eesofflated,  broksrs  In  every  linpariant  market 
In  every  State  In  tbe  UBlon.  who  I  know  Is  quaUlled  to  speak  on 
conditions  as  thay  existed  yesterday,  as  they  exist  today,  and  as 
we  expect  them  to  be  tomorrow.  He,  as  well  as  other  butlnuss 
men.  have  lost  patience  with  the  publlo  men  of  yesteryear  who 
were  besserhlng  this  great  benevolent  democra<7  of  onra  for  hftip 
•ad  today  are  cfltlelslng  that  Government  for  extending  that  help. 
The  businessmen  of  this  oonununity  and  other  coaunaBtties 
ttmn^hoot  the  whole  Xmitad  Statea  look  back  wtth  botror  on  tho 
whan  mUlkw  «f 


eold  and  hungry,  wtth  revotutVm  m  their 
sunk  in  the  mm  of  despair  and  liquidation  waa  tbe  order  of  tha 
day.  OomiptUm  reigned  In  high  and  low  plooea.  Large  financial 
instttuttons  had  unloaded  worthless  stocks  and  bonds  on  the  pub- 
lie— yes,  even  worse,  the  trust  funds  of  widows  and  orphans  wera 
looted,  being  loaded  up  with  sour  paper,  auch  as  South  American 
bonds,  etc. 

From  the  effects  of  the  noUe  experiment  crime  was  rampant  and 
the  rattle  of  gangsters'  machine  guns  was  echoing  through  the 
streets  of  our  big  dtles.  Tbe  farmers  tn  the  ICdwest  Jiad  organ- 
ised pitchfork  brigades  to  repel  the  procees  servers.  Com  and 
wheat  were  bring  used  for  fuel.  War^iouses  wera  bursting  wlfb 
foods  and  yet  minions  were  hungry. 

Social  ocKidltlons  were  horriMe.  Many  unfortunate  girts  and 
young  women,  through  economic  preesuve.  were  forced  onto  tbe 
streets.  Bands  of  homeless  boys  were  roaming  the  eountry, 
thieving  here  and  tttere  enough  food  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether, while  their  parents  were  offering  up  prayers  aaklnff  God 
to  save  their  boya  from  a  life  of  crtme.  No  wonder  tbe  them* 
song  of  those  days  was  "Brother,  can  you  qiare  a  dhne.** 

We  have  partially  met  the  problem  of  tbe  youth  of  today  by  In- 
stituting the  C.  C.  O.  oanqia  which  was  the  answer  to  tbe  prayers 
of  the  youth  of  this  Nation  and  the  prayers  of  tbe  fathers  and 
mothers  of  this  Nattan.  No  one  needs  to  be  reminded  of  the  great 
and  growing  body  of  American  youngsters  who  enroBed  all  over 
the  country  In  tbe  dq;>ths  of  the  deprMslon.  Bundreds  of 
thousands  of  boys  broke  and  ashamed  to  leech  off  of  thalr  tm- 
porerlshed  flunllles  wandered  blindly  from  plaoe  to  plaee.  Ibey 
asked  for  wock.  were  refused,  moved  on.  Asked  for  work,  refused, 
and  moved  on  again.  Tbey  knew  there  was  no  place  for  tbsm  in 
their  bomas  and  there  was  no  idaoe  fior  tbem  In  aodety.  They 
bad  to  move  on  In  a  hopdass,  purposslsss  exile,  a  vast  army  of 
potential  hoboes.  They  had  tbe  great  American  right  to  "ragged 
Individualism'*,  but  were  Ignored.  They  were  denied  American 
opportunltleB,  surging  hc^ieleaBly  aeroas  tbe  coantry.  Tbey  wee* 
at  once  the  gravest  threat  to  American  ctvUlaatlon  and  Its  greatest 
shame.  Contrast  that  mighty  migrate  horde  cC  defeated,  be- 
wildered, bonny  yoosc  pwpte  with  the  Civilian  Oonaervatlan 
Corps  today.  Now  they  are  working,  not  an  of  tbem.  but  a  good 
share.  Instead  of  living  off  their  families  they  can  even  oon- 
trfbute  a  Uttle.  Instead  of  being  a  threat  to  their  y^Mntfi^rs^ 
those  boys  who  sre  In  the  Civilian  Conservation  Oocps  are  cooper- 
ating to  make  It  a  better,  more  beauttfol  iflace  to  lire.  Burdy 
this  is  one  of  the  brightest  stars  In  President  Booseveirs  career, 
surely  the  salvation  of  so  many  thmif  nde  of  yoottafal  «it«ip*T>f  Is' 
reason  ttx  much  beating  of  drums.  Stin  there  are  thoss  who  by 
either  ignorance  or  design  would  try  to  lead  this  Nation  Into  tbe 
headlong  plunge  toward  a  breaking  down  of  a  democratio  govern- 
ment and  Betting  up  the  principles  of  woiwmiiwiifi  Every  think- 
ing businessman  feels  there  Is  no  place  in  this  Nation  for  daas 
hatred,  for  business  is  certainly  entitled  to  a  fair  return  on  Its 
actual  Investment.  By  the  same  token  labor  Is  entitled  to  a  fair 
return  for  Its  toll.  Regular  employment  at  good  wagea  Increaees 
the  purdiaslng  power  and  tends  to  equalise  tbe  circulation  of 
money. 

I  do  not  nndetatand  why  soma  bosinessmen  woold  actually 
beggar  the  wortlng  class  to  whom  they  expect  to  sell  their  com- 
modities. Lest  we  forget,  may  I  add  that  the  depreeelon  Just  about 
broke  all  small-busineBB  men.  and  that  tbe  jecovery  program  of 
the  Democratic  Party  rehabilitated  them  and  haa  brought  about 
conditions  In  this  coantry  to  such  an  extent  that  we  may  now  look 
to  those  buslneBsmen  and  industries  that  have  been  rwabllltated 
to  cooperate  and  bring  about  better  conditions  In  this  Nation  and 
assure  the  pec^de  of  this  Nation  a  place  In  the  economic  sun.  so 
that  they  may  provide  for  spiritual,  cultuucal.  and  •^^'^vf"!^  ad- 
vantages for  their  flunlUes.  their  employees,  and  for  tbcmaelvea. 

A  sltuatl<m  haa  arisen,  however,  that  la  not  local  bat  Is  ri*1o"** 
m  Its  scope.  I  might  say  at  this  time  that  I  have  voted  for  every 
8h3|^.  solitary  piece  of  labor  legHlatUm  that  has  oome  before 
the  Batue  of  Bepreeentatlves  since  I  have  been  a  u— "h— '  of  Con» 
greas:  but  when  a  certain  daas  of  sgitators  desecrate  the  noble, 
real,  honest  labor  organlaationa  by  asttlng  iq>  fslse  fronts  and 
masqaerade  under  tbe  golse  of  troe  labor  organlaationB  and  as 
such  enter  tbe  Add  of  anarchy,  tben  It  Is  about  time  that  tbe 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  thinking  people  of  this  Nation  tske 
oognlsanee  of  the  fact.  I  refer  to  that  element  which  baa  taken 
advantage  of  tbe  benevolence  of  a  truly  appreciative  Government 
and  attonpt  to  use  It  as  a  vdilde  for  oommunlaoa;  I  refw  to  thoee 
who  have  confiscated  stores,  factories,  and  uiupeily  and.  tbrougb 
tbe  method  of  sit-down  strikes,  baa  stilled  the  wheals  of  Industry 
and  have  again  f orosd  tbe  amoksstacka  of  tboas  factortea  to  bo 
a  yw^tHfr  monunent  of  Idleness. 

I  have  been  In  dose  toadi  wltb  tbe  sltoatlon  as  tt  anas  In  tbo 
antomobUe  factorlea  of  the  great  State  of  ^^W'^fw  and  know  what 
Governor  Murphy  bad  to  contend  with.  I  know,  also;  that  Gover- 
nor Murphy  Inbsfltsd  this  problem,  because  tbe  sit-down  strlksa 
were  under  way  when  be  waa  Inaugurated  as  Govaxafor  of  that 
great  State.  Tbey  commenced  under  BepubUean  admlnlatratlasfc 
In  Michigan.  No  sun's  heart  beata  more  true  to  tbo  cauae  of 
labor  and  tbe  common  massss  than  bla.  Mo  man  baa  wcrkad 
harder  and  baa  been  moro  sincsre  In  bla  efforts  to  oapo  wttb  tbo 
ainlstsr  forooaef  fascism  and  comaaualan. 

Be  baa  disrsgardsd  tbem  and  baa  dedicated  bbMdf  to  the  great 

■ylrttual  motenwnt  known  aa  hnmanlsni     ITii  Is  sltwiurtiin  | 

■tore  men  to  tbeir  rights  without  biooddicd,  wttboot  dtiplaf  of 
brate  foroe,  and  wttbicut  taming  avaf  flan  IIm  aaoraa  at  nal 
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Tbera  ai«  tho«e.  hawvnr.  at  oHnmunlatic  tendencies— yea.  sdm- 
chlatle  acttone,  who  are  taking  advantage  of  the  people  of  tms 
Nation  for  their  own  selflah  InteresiL                        ^    _  w^  ^.„ 
The  Apostle  Paul  was  keenly  aware  of  the  demands  <a  his  stew- 
ardship when  he  said:  ^  ^^    w    . .         %^*y.  ♦« 

"I  am  debtor  both  to  the  Greeks  and  the  barbarians— both  to 
the  wlM  and  the  unwise.  So.  as  much  as  in  me  is,  I  am  ready 
to  preach  the  gosp^  at  Borne  also."  _^  ,  w.    ^^ 

So  1  feeling  keenly  the  love  of  country,  the  cause  of  labor,  the 
duty  I  owe  to  my  people,  and  regarding  ^^7  J"»^  «?*£,  <?  °***; 
X  have  taken  to  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  not 
only  asalnst  en«im<<^  from  without  but  those  from  within,  who 
either  by  ignoimnce  or  design  would  wreck  the  principles  of  that 
■acred  document  and  therel^  bring  about  a  collapse  of  our  demo- 
crats fbrm  of  government^  I  address  my  remarks  not  only  to  Re- 
publicans, not  only  to  Democrats  who  have  forgotten  their  promises 
of  last  fall  but  to  all  dttaens  of  this  Nation,  both  wise  and  unwise. 
I  think  the  time  has  come  when  certain  rascals  who  are'  taking 
advantage  of  the  benevolence  of  this  great  Qoverament  should  be 
curbed  and  X  hope  that  betcffe  It  Is  too  late  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment will  Institute  laws  so  that  constituted  authority  will  be 
able  to  teach  out  with  the  law  and  take  these  troublemakers  who 
would  implant  communism  in  this  great  democzmcy  to  a  place 
%heie  they  wlU  not  be  able  to  Interfere  with  organlaed  society. 
n  11  is  not  done,  these  outlaws,  whose  every  effort  is  bent  toward 
the  destmetlon  of  demoaraey  and  the  ujdlftlng  of  communism. 
wni  bring  about  the  very  thing  none  of  us  want,  and  that  is  blood- 
shed, because  the  real  true  American  will  never  stand  for  either 
^fWfwtiiwtTin  or  faetstle  dictatorship  m  preference  to  democracy. 

TiMy  mtvt  be  stopped,  these  outlaw  leaden.  These  ambitious 
poutieal-mlnded  individuals  who  would  set  up  a  dictatorship  over 
iDduatry  and  labor  should  be  restrained  tfther  by  law  or  strong 
miMK  ptrtnfnin  Iha  real  people  of  this  Nation  want  real,  honest. 
vue  ^w^^^*-*"*  to  lead  labor  on  to  a  glorious  victory.  I  love  the 
ctnmt  or  labor  but  will  fight  to  the  Umlt  anyone  who  wHl  besmirch 
tt  with  anatehlrtle  tendencies. 

Z  am  a  liberal  and  brieve  that  ttie  recognition  of  the  Suprenae 
Oooit  of  the  validity  of  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act  with 
xwKd  to  collective  bargaining  will  do  nwre  toward  the  stabUiza- 
tkm  of  thU  Nation  than  any  other  sm^  thing  that  has  happened 
In  the  last  decade.  We  must  have  law  and  order  and  the  Supreme 
Court  must  reeogntow  the  laws  passed  by  Congress  for  the  purpoee 
of  brti^lm  order  oat  of  chaos.  If  the  laws  passed  to  curb  the 
nwoopoilstlc  prioe-flzlng  oorporatlons  were  recognised  by  the  8u- 
•pseme  Court  and  the  laws  passed  in  favor  of  labor  and  agriculture 
were  reoognlMd.  and  these  laws  were  euforeed  both  on  labor  and 
Intfnatfy  alike,  the  people  of  this  Nation  would  then  have  faith 
In  their  Oovemmsnt  and  puUlc  t**>«**"  would  force  theee  agi- 
tators of  ths  sit-down  strikes  out  of  the  make-up  of  this  Nation 
and  an  orderly  goverament  would  follow.  When  law  and  order  Is 
Ignored  there  Is  no  government,  because  government  Is  based  upon 
law  and  order,  but  law  and  order  must  be  enforced  cm  industry 
as  waU  as  labor  in  order  that  our  democracy  may  survive.  IX>  not 
he  mMsd  Into  the  fact  that  the  sit-down  strikes,  even  though 
pad  may  be  laudible,  have  been  the  canse  of  the  increase  in 
and  the  decrease  in  hours  in  the  sted  Industry  and  the 
reason  for  this  tocraaee  was  a  Democratic  piece  of 
laglaiallisi  that  was  psssed  after  the  Ouffey  coal  bill  was  declared 
nneoaMtltntlonaL  It  Is  known  as  the  Walsh-Healey  bilL  It  pro- 
that  no  person,  partnership,  or  corporation  win  be  tendered 
by 'the  united  States  Ooremment  for  any  materials 
ttMKf  eonf arm  to  the  minimum  wage  and  maximum  hours 
as  set  forth  m  ths  Waltfi-Bealey  bllL  The  Ug  sted  oorporatlons 
wanted  the  Govemmenfft  business,  but  could  not  have  it  unless 
flMf  uoufotuied  to  that  great  piece  of  Democratic  legislation  Just 
mmtltmsrl  Tills,  eouided  with  the  revenue  blU  of  19M.  brought 
better  conditions  regarding  labor. 

Man  do  not  work  solely  because  of  the  pleasure  of  work,  but 
that  they  may  enjoy  the  frutts  of  ttat  work,  and  when  we  destroy 
the  meenttve  to  work  then  an  progress  and  all  dvlllaation  will 
perWi  from  the  earth.  Men  do  not  work  wlllln^y  Just  for  a  bare 
fn^^mtmwtfm^  bgt  should.  tu  a  democratlo  government,  be  able  to 
enjoy  the  traits  of  their  labor  and  share  in  the  htesslngs  of  living. 
unless  the  pec^ile  of  this  Nation  are  given  economic  advantages 
equally  with  industry  this  democracy  will  not  indure. 

It  la  nqr  *ir*«»«"".  and  I  believe  the  opinion  of  every  true  Ameri- 
can, ttiat  the  lasoe  Is  clear  cut.  We  must  curb  this  communistic 
movement  known  as  "sit  downs",  that  win  end  in  eithv  a  com- 
munistic or  a  f  asdstle  dletatarsh^^  if  we  are  to  preetrve  democracy 
and  Ubwty  tar  our  people.  If  we  are  to  prtserve  this  great  Nation 
for  which  t»»i^ii«M  of  men  and  women  have  aacrlflced  their^lives 
In  time  of  war  and  peace  that  oar  democracy  tthould  be  preserved, 
that  our  institutions  which  have  been  the  pride  of  every  great 
American  iltfmld  be  preserved:  If  the  blood  ttaat  hallows  the  bat- 
tlefMds  of  our  NMlon— north,  south,  east,  and  west,  as  well  as 
abroad  tfiafl  not  have  been  apillod  In  vain;  if  we  are  to  keep 
tatth  with  tboss  Who  Us  where  the  creeping  vines  and  grassee  of 
ttie  AigonoM  kmt  eoveilsts  over  their  graves,  where  tbm  weeping 
willows  of  the  Murae  droop  in  moarnfoi  sfB^athy;  If  we  are  to 
kem  faith  with  thoss  who  lis  beeieath  the  poppies  of  Flandera 
FMd.  the  ttaw  la  now  procMr  and  the  moment  has  arrived  when 
Amsrifoa  asMt  assart  haaw.  throng  her  sons  and  dau^ters.  in 
behalf  of  deaaooaey  by  wiping  frons  our  mstttutlons  aU  threats 
«f  dHjlslisrtilp  l>emmia>iy  must  live.  The  cry  of  Amerleanlnn 
tA.  We  must,  m  wuhMuMf  with  the  Constitution. 
)  euwi^  to  jprsdatm  tte  ecoaiomto  phlloaophy  of  the  day  ao 

huaana  ngh6  win  ba  ponsarved  and  praeerved.  bat  not  allow 

unworthy  Indtvkluals  to  take  advantage  of  thess  things  In  an 


attempt  to  break  down  the  very  things  we  are  trying  to  preserve. 
If  we  continue  to  struggle,  to  battle,  and  to  legislate  in  behalf  of 
humanity,  but  with  a  Ann  hold,  and  check  on  all  cc«nm\ml8tic 
or  faacistic  movements  in  order  to  enable  our  citizens  imder  the 
guiding  leadership  of  that  great  patriotic  character,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  to  put  into  fruition  and  realization  the  Ideals  embodied 
in  true  democracy  for  which  he  is  battling,  we  will  be  enabled  to 
bring  about  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  fatherhood  of  God. 
and  thus  continue  to  dedicate  and  consecrate  ovur  Nation  upon 
the  altar  of  true  constitutional  democracy  that  it  may  live  on  and 
be  the  pride  of  home  life  and  family  lile  to  such  an  extent  that 
we  will  continue  to  be  a  liberty  loving.  God-fearing  pe<9le  down 
into  the  ages  and  save  democracy  for  the  world  and  Xuturs 
generations. 


The  Antilynching  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  15, 1937 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Itfr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  I  may  be  on 
record  as  to  my  attitude  in  regard  to  the  Oavagan  bill  and 
at  the  same  time  that  I  may  express  myself  on  the  question 
of  lynching.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  I  consider 
lynching  a  most  dastardly  and  inexcusable  crime,  a  blot 
upon  our  national  escutcheon  and  a  sin  which  cries  to  high 
heaven  for  vengeance. 

According  to  my  viewpoint  the  question  ot  lynching  Is 
not  racial  nor  under  any  circumstances  sectional.  Cer- 
tainly he  who  would  give  to  this  question  any  political  or 
partisan  color  must  be  a  scoundrel  of  the  lowest  type.  Pim- 
ishment  by  a  mob  of  any  man  without  a  trial,  regardless  of 
his  crime,  is  indefensible.  It  cannot  be  said  that  lynch  law  is 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  law  and  order,  or  to  correct 
the  deficiencies  of  the  courts,  because  it  is  subversive  ot 
these  very  objectives. 

For  more  than  20  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  advocated 
laws  which  would  wipe  out  this  unspeakable  crime  in  the 
United  States.  Prior  to  his  retirement  I  collaborated  with 
my  old  friend  and  political  mentor,  Senator  Costigan,  as 
regards  this  important  legislation.  I  introduced  a  bill  in 
the  first  2  years  of  my  congressional  service  bearing  on  the 
subject  and  aiming  at  correction.  Having  heard  of  the  elec- 
tion of  my  friend  Akthitk  Mitchxll,  of  Chicago,  I  was  glad 
to  yield  any  precedence  or  priority,  even  willing  to  forsake 
the  credit  due  the  authorship  of  any  bill,  as  I  expressed 
myself  willing  to  follow  him  in  this  matter  of  antUynch 
l^islation,  which  was  seemingly  of  deep  interest  to  the 
Negro  people. 

I  have  attended  caucuses.  I  have  signed  petitions  to  force 
out  of  committee  antllynching  bills.  I  gave  assistance  to 
this  cause  of  good  government  at  every  o]K>ortunity. 

I  was  privileged  to  cast  my  vote  in  behalf  of  the  Mitchell 
bill  because  it  was  the  first  to  come  up  for  consideration.  I 
was  happy,  indeed,  to  give  aid  in  the  forcing  of  the  Oavagan 
bill  to  the  floor  where  I  cast  my  vote  which  speeded  the 
legislation  on  to  final  enactment  in  the  Senate. 

The  bill  may  not  be  perfect  and  it  may  not  stamp  out  the 
crime  of  lynching.  It  will,  however,  under  its  provisions 
punish  the  perpetrators  of  this  heinous  crime. 

Because  the  seventh  commandment  does  not  eliminate 
thievery,  even  though  it  says,  "Thou  shalt  not  steal",  does 
not  justify  critics  to  demand  that  the  commandment  i^ould 
be  stricken  from  the  Decalog. 

Because  the  opposition  to  this  legislation  argued  that  the 
bill  was  unconstitutional  did  not  mean  that  I  should  accept 
their  interpretation  as  to  what  is  c(Histitutional  or  uncon- 
stituticmaL  As  a  Member  of  Congress  representing  a  con- 
stituency of  over  400,000  people  of  every  creed.  c<dor,  and 
nationality,  it  is  my  duty  as  I  see  it  to  sustain  and  support 
such  legislation  as  is  intended  to  benefit  my  people  taking 
into  account  the  worthy  objective  and  permitting  the  courts 
to  decide  the  question  of  constitutionality.    The  authors  of 
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this  MH  are  ftitr-mJnded,  Intelligent,  God-fearing  cttisms, 
^rtio.  like  mys^,  have  taken  the  oUlgation  to  uphold  the 
Constitution,  and  I  have  every  cooAdence  in  their  aUlity 
and  Ixxiesty.  I  fed  certain  that  they  were  as  capable,  sin- 
cere, and  more  anzioas  than  was  the  opposition  to  produce  a 
bill  which  wiU  stand  the  constitutitxial  test. 

My  congressional  service  record  will  show  that  I  have 
bent  every  effort  in  aiding  the  Gavagan  bUl  and  that  I  have 
fought  against  every  attempt  of  the  opposition  to  emasculate 
or  in  any  other  way  weaken  the  bilL 

It  was  a  genuine  inlvilege,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  me  to  cast 
my  vote  tn  bdialf  of  H.  R.  1507.  a  bUl  by  Mr.  Gavagan  to 
assure  to  persons  within  the  Jurisdiction  df  every  State  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and  to  punish  the  crime  of 
lynching. 


Labor  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIQAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  AprU  23, 1957 


KXCKBPTB  ySOM.  LETTKBS 


Mt.  HOPTMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  jxlvilege  granted  on 
April  13,  1937.  to  print  in  the  Appendix.  I  Insert  the  foOoiw- 
ing  ezcopts  from  letters  received  by  me: 

ArwBL  16.  1037. 

Aa  a  walker  who  Ut«>  on  leas  than  $1,600  par  year  and  a  reader 
of  the  CofmaaMmaoKAL  Bboobd,  wOl  say  that  the  golden  secret  of 
onttaUsm  Is  Its  oantrcA  over  labor  power  and  the  masterHdaive 
Tttatloaahlp  that  axtats  today  In  oar  aodal  awmnmln  system  has 
given  the  worker  a  payChology. 

When  a  man  works  90  years  !n  a  certatai  fkkctory.  ha  gets  the 
f eeUng  that  he  belongs  there  aomehow;  a  good  part  of  his  Uto  has 
been  invested  HnetB,  and.  thcogh  It  may  not  be  reoogniaed  In  the 
tatw  books,  his  Inturmts  are  thoee  of  an  owner.  That  Is  why  being 
thrown  oat  of  soeh  a  fob  to  starre  seems  like  a  betrayal  to  an 
tmsmplaTBd  worker,  and  It  Is  also  why  a  att-down  strike  m  hla 
own  factory  appeals  to  a  worker's  Instincts  more  than  doaa  a  walk- 
ovt  strike. 

cutting  down,  on  the  other  hand,  ts  a  nrt  of  mispokm  assump- 
tlon  that  the  worker  has  a  dalm  on  hla  faotory.  he  Is  no  Intrader 
or  sodden  enemy  bot  part  of  the  fiunlly— Imagine  yoar  own  father 
tear  gassing  and  Maoi^laddng  yoa  oat  of  yoor  own  hams. 

I  do  not  conifcaie  strlkea  or  lo^-oota.  for  they  all  have  to  be 
settled  acroas  the  table:  bat  the  worker  has  never  had  the  train- 
ing of  a  sodal  edaratlon;  he  has  never  had  eny  training  to  eqalp 
him  phyiteaUy  and  mentally  to  make  aoelal  adjostments  m  hla 
sdatkm  to  oCbBiL 

The  vrorker  In  the  modem  tndostrlal  pbotfe  has  no  owiieialilp 
interest  ta  the  Industrial  plant,  and  the  retam  he  receives  for  his 
labor  Is  based  neither  on  his  need  nor  his  ability  as  a  worker; 
Instead,  he  Is  paid  the  lowest  prloe  that  wfU  porehase  his  aarvloei^ 
and  the  proAta  from  his  labor  go  to  zionwondng  atoAhoidws. 

It  Is  not  to  the  warkeriB  Interest  to  cotyerate  with  the  other 
WMkeiB.  as  this  oftoi  resolta  In  him  or  some  of  his  f ellowB  being 
discharged;  bat  In  9tte  of  these  drawbars  and  lack  of  seconty 
doe  to  wldesprsad  anemployment.  the  worker  finds  a  partial  sab- 
Umatlon  and  often  loves  his  work.  Bat  the  resalts  are  dlsi4>- 
and  In  oonaeqaenoe  crime  and  mental  dlstarbancea  are 


We  need  broad-minded  men  who  can  give  labor  the  Inomtlve  to 
•tlmalate  his  deatae  for  higher  standard  of  education  and  coltozal 
standards  to  take  away  that  fear  his  efforts  wUl  not  cause  him  or 
his  fellow  worker  to  loee  their  jobs.  The  worker  must  fed  that 
his  labor  Is  important  and  that  it  means  his  security  and  that  of 
his  fionUy  and  ftflows  and  that  some  of  the  profits  accrue  to  the 


Z  reepect  yoo  for  yoar  o^nlon  and  hold  no  m  fading  against 


you  tor  It.  tkit  after  being  kl^ed  arcnnd  m  a  predatory  competi- 
tive economic  system  for  44  years,  feel  that  the  workers  and  all 
others  can  lay  the  fosmdatlan  for  a  better  U.  6.  A.  by  pianntng  an 
ecrwifcwnlo  system  that  wUl  embrace  the  130.000.000  peopi"  that 
iBhabtt  tt. 

Ilia  foregoing  letter,  as  indicated.  Is  signed  by  a  woi^er. 
The  following  letter  is  from  a  factor  owner: 

Ann.  14.  1037. 

Z  refer  to  the  praetloe  of  employen  In  hiring  deteetlvea  to  learn 
jost  what  certain  groups  of  workman  are  plotting.    USuaQy.  In  aU 


cf  the  epeechee  sMde  regardlag  this  qoestiao  and  the  artleks 
written  about  It.  these  detectives  have  been  refsRed  to  m  *lq»leir 
employed  to  "qiy  upon"  the  warken. 

In  the  cailcago  Journal  of  Oommeroe,  Issue  of  PBbruary  18.  the 
editor,  lir.  Phn  8.  Hanna.  said:  "The  La  VoUette  committee,  hunt- 
ing espionage  caaea.  pays  an  attention  to  the  employer,  none  to 
the  employee  representative  who  uses  coercion,  yea.  tenrorlsm.  to 
gain  his  ends.  Picture  a  young  girl  employee  at  the  Kelvlnator 
plant  who  came  to  the  plant  manager  weq>lng  becauss,  ahe  said. 
They  threatened  me  If  I  did  not  di^'.  or  cf  the  PUnt  workman 
who  was  asked,  T>o  you  love  your  chfidrsaT  Well.  If  yon  want  to 
see  them  again,  you  know  what  you  had  better  do.'  Theee  are 
Just  samples  of  what  goes  on  In  the  organising  business  every- 
where. But  does  the  Senator  move  to  bring  thess  abuaes  Into  the 
U^t  of  public  gase?  He  avdds  all  of  those  things.  Tet  when  a 
ooiporatlan  hires  detectives  to  find  out  what  destructive  i«Bnt»— 
accountable  to  no  Government  body— are  doing  to  undennlne 
employees'  confidence  m  ths  employer,  he  bends  every  effort  to 
give  thoee  matters  the  utmost  pubUdly.  RSver  ficom  the  begta- 
nlng  of  time  has  error  all  bsen  on  one  side." 

Now,  -suppcae  we  consider  from  the  aoiployer^  viewpoint  this 
matter  ot  empl<^lng  a  detective  to  learn  Just  what  woricmen  In 
a  factory  are  dmng.  Certainly  iHien  a  man  has  a  bustncM  that 
rsprescnts  the  efforts  of  his  entire  buslnees  life— and  he  has 
reason  to  suspect  that  certain  Individuals  are  attenqrting  to  steal 
something  from  that  business — he  Is  perfectly  Justified  In  protect- 
ing his  property  and  his  Interests.  It  doesnt  make  any  d&nence 
whether  thess  Individuals  are  plotting  to  steal  materials  or  to 
steal  the  loyalty  of  the  other  men  who  work  for  him— tax  either 
ease,  they  are  taking  anmething  to  which  they  have  no  right. 

How  is  the  empk^er  to  get  a  true  picture  of  the  sltuaOoa  If 
be  does  not  en^loy  coofldenttel  agents  to  aequatnt  him  with 
the  fkcts? 

If  profeeslatial  agitators  are  hired  by  the  employer,  who  is 
onaware  of  their  true  purpoee  In  jc^ning  his  organiaattaik— and 
they  proceed  to  sUr  cq>  the  wmkiueu  generally  by  polsnntfig  their 
minds  against  the  empk^er— shouldn't  the  e^^doyer  be  free  to 
protect  his  business  by  getting  the  aetaal  facts  about  tiie  agltstars 
and  their  acttvltlesf 

A  detective  In  ths  factory  is  nothing  more  or  leas  than  a  watch- 
man. He  Is  there  to  warn  the  empl^er  of  anything  which  may 
threaten  the  hamumlous.  cmtlnaoas  opsimtlon  of  the  busiaass. 
Too.  he  Informs  the  employer  of  any  condttlMM  in  the  factory 
that  are  not  right— enabling  the  eaxployer  to  ccwrect  them.  And 
my  obeervatkm  Is  that  the  average  em^oyer  Is  0aA  to  do  soms- 
thlng  constructive  In  sudi  a  situation,  without  waiting  for  some 
labor  agltatnr  to  come  along  and  attestipt  to  foroe  the  action. 

After  all.  why  should  any  employee  resent  the  preeence  of 
Impartial  ''reporters"?  A  clear  conscience  does  not  breed  fear. 
And  what  better  way  Is  there  for  the  iliisiimlm  worker  to  gain 
recognition  than  throu^  the  reports  of  a  man  who  Is  on  CjAj  to 
keep  the  employer  Informed  about  his  men? 

The  fsct  Is  that  wherew  you  have  a  large  number  of  men 
working  together  tt  Is  afanost  a  necessity  for  somebody  In  author- 
ity to  know  what  Is  going  on.  Our  colleges,  for  inttuntfi.  find  it 
advisaUe  to  have  ways  and  means  of  watching  the  activities  of 
students — to  keep  Informed  of  what  the  students  are  doing  and 
talking  about  both  m  and  oat  cf  the  nlaaniiiiiine  Oovemments 
have  long  made  use  of  certain  Individuals— some  of  them,  most 
certainly,  wc^dng  "under  cover" — to  keep  abreast  of  dev^lcpments 
In  their  asm  and  other  eountnea.  Tet  when  the  employer  of  a 
large  group  cf  men  places  detectives  on  the  Job  to  advlss  him 
confldentl^y  cf  Just  what  Is  hi4;>penlng.  he  is  denounced  for 
adopting  a  "q>y"  i^stem. 

Oertatnly.  tf  yoa  senployed  10  seiTsnU  m  yoar  home  and  some- 
body attempted  to  pclsoa  their  minds  against  you.  woukSnt  yoa 
be  Justified  In  tak&g  steps  to  leam  the  true  attoatlai  and  to 
remedy  itt 

[Beoetved  April  90.  inT.| 
Well  probe  the  cost  cf  ssaslds  sand — 
And  ^UI  a  beauty  queen; 

We'n  probe  the  cost  cf  aplnach  and  the  sex  Bts  of  a 
Well  probe  most  snythlng  yoo  Uks 
With  actions  dull  or  clever; 
But  probe  Into  a  sit-down  stnkef 
Row,  llstwi,  mister    never  I 

Well  s^adly  poke  Into  your  home 

And  see  If  an  are  hi4>py. 

Through  any  private  life  weU  roam  with  attttade 

Our  Best  for  probes  never  fslls 

Well  dean  that  all  up  early. 

Well  probe  the  cost  of 

Or  of  a  bottle  stof^ier. 

Well  probe  plnel^)ple,  fish,  and  eggs; 

But.  slt*downs — how  Impropert 

An  Amwican  Democrat  says  iVm  sad  but 


Am  6,  1087. 

rm  a  young  Chxyslar  emplayee;  writing  to  yoa  for  the  first  thas 
regarding  ths  strfts  sttuatlcn. 

I  fraiucly  stats  undar  oath  that  I  never  worked  ta  an 
aatlon  yet  who  was  move  cnnslrterate  and  fate  to  i 
as  Chrysler  and  hold  Chrysler  to  the  esceptlon.  I  was  very  hsvpy 
In  my  work,  beea^ise  sve/oeie  seamsd  to  work  harmonftoady  wtth 
eatih  other  and  the  employers  vrese  always  willing  to  coopei-ate 
wtth  me  St  aQ  ttaass  with  any 


<« 
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936 

•le.   Oar  aoetel  Bf  •  wm  made  happtar  thnyagh  tbe  Tailoas  cltiba 

onanlaMl  lor  tbs  bsiMflt  o<  Its  emplofeaA.  ^ _t^,«« 

T  rf  itT  tblnk  it  wry  tmfortuiuite  th»t  all  *=»«**»  '*^f"r: 
mcirMX^So  «•  .atlrtwl  with  th«  w*«w  .nd  ooodtUoM  •» 
S^  J«.  ha^  to  be  depnt«l  of  a  position  J«-*  JJ«^^^S^ 
labor  Icadara  Impart  moba.  which  Induda  Ksne  ct  tha  unemplavea 
^iSLrtothaUnltad  Btataa.  to  Mlae.  without  notice,  one  of  the 
■laataat  eorporatlona  in  the  world  and  have  no  respect  for  the  law 

*'mUi'«Sl^oclaI  unraat  we  are  not  gvanntetd  an  opportunl^ 
for  (55.  iSbltSrlid  purault  c*  »«PPi^  IJ^J  SS^hiJ  gS 
factorr  workera  will  eoon  sicken  at  the  bargain  that  haa  been 
sSiSxSSa^mn  by  these  organiasd  racketaera,  or  thugs,  such 
M  Lewla.  Ifartln  of  tha  1937  Soviet  roll.  ^    ^     « 

ITbSo  *wy  ameemed  orer  the  fact  that  the  hundreds  of  men 
and^^STiThrS^ebeen  thrown  out  of  work  through  these 
sMksTnnnot  find  a  satisfactory  position.  Obvlouaiy,  this  more- 
miSt  ofLwSs  toprasentlng  a  destructlire  force  which  Is  heading 
SJS5  aSthJ  SSSybick  into  depresalon  oondltiona.  Union 
SenMi  nTlonger  Chryiler  employeea  because  they  obey  tte  au- 
SStJ^VthTlmtonaand  haw  no  raspact  for  the  authority  of 
the  aorporatlan.  _ 

Ami.  15,  1037. 

I  "^ — '  tiMt  laatunlaT  from  my  aon.  who  la  an  employee  at  the 
ciSCySSTS  oTSa  ^  told  him  ttat  ha Jiad  Jotosd 
Sf^SoTlwt  ao  he  could  wte  against  a  strike  In  the  Chryite 
pSmtT^  waa  na»ar  brought  to  a  vote  by  tha  union  aa  a  whole." 
Sate  aa  I  have  been  able  to  aaoertaln.  In  n««»y  «'«^„2*J* 
wm»%»vnMaa*mn  and  noi  tha  nnkm  mamban  who  called  the 

**3Mli»  in  one  of  tha  atorca  bare.  Detroit,  doing  damonstrattng 
Mk^  s  new  aDDllanee  for  the  home  when  a  strike  waa  called. 
nWSl  tS  «npK^««  •  tto^  had  anything  to  do  with  tte 
"y  ^itai^eaUed!lt  waa  Just  a  few  from  tha  cafeteria.  THe 
mSn.  outaMsrst  walked  in.  drove  the  patrons  out.  and 
I  ^ttM  doors. 
1  ]|M«  a  rdattva  working  at  Chryslera  who  waa  threatened  with 
an  SSdmttfhe  dldn^  Join  the  union:  waa  told  that  many 
.„^„^Mm  of  matal  would  be  llkdy  to  tall  on  him. 
*n  tt  ^«  do  any  good.  Z  can  get  namea  and  datea  in  cosmecUon 
I  facta  aa  I  hear  them. 


Fathers  of  the  Constitntion-^eirersoii  as  Well  as 
lladisoD— Washington,  Too— Virginians  All! 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  AEOOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES 
rridaif.  Apra  23, 1937 


«,  BY  new.  XJHH  R.  >K««W■LS^f«^£S^  ™S^ 
WAR  MCriHSBS  OT  FAX4JB  CKDBCB.  VA^  AFBJL  22,  1937 


Ut.  UOBDOCK  (tf  Arlnna.  Mr.  SpoJcer.  under  imani- 
mocH  w*— «fc  to  extend  my  own  renutrkt  In  the  Rbocks  I 
f^w*Am,  tberam  a  oopv  of  a  dtort  gpeech  that  I  made  before 
the  taaehen  end  pupUs  of  iht  FlOlt  Church.  Va..  ichooli. 

tIflB  of  the  United  States.  d«tt?ered  before  the  War  Ifdthen 
ftf  that  BlMO  and  the  papOe  o(  the  Jeff  ereon  and  Medleon 
flAoola  ZbeUere  tar  etateoMBt  le  of  ttaaehr  hitereet  to  eU 
^^rM^\ff^^  eltlMne,  now  tuminf  their  thoufbte.  under  the 
dtieetkm  d  the  8eeQuloent«»ntal  0«»«*S!»2[.  ^^ 
to  our  peat  state  pepess,  such  ss  the  Dedaratton  of 
•ad  the  CoostttutloiL    The  eddrees  follows: 


tad  tmatOPr  and  atodaBta  of  tba 

wigt*  sebool  and  Mkdtaon  Seaool.  X  taafa  baan  teyttad  to 

j^i^itedMnter  a  law  mlawtw  ca  aoeaa  piMaa  d  tta  0°";?*^^°^ 
JL  l!^~n«JtMA  niMiM  z  iMfeiaad  Iw  tba  aanoaaoaBMBt  aoada  by 
aonr  eliali  man  tnas  roo  amoinw  aia  en^^v  m  »  ■•*^i^.  T^T 
fSdaaantal  bnr  of  oar. land.  ««!L** J^SSLSSTwSSf  ai2 
>i  ttouiat  tbat  1.  •^J^J;^;'y^J;i^^''iJi'^SSiu!^S^Sm, 
SSEftba^abla  to  potot  oat  to  yoa  aooia  o*  tba  mow  important 
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Into  taat.  I 
tba  Oonatttntloa 


to  laaalna  70a  tbat  tt 
fl(  tbamntad 
la 

e(  tbat 
I  bava  tD  mv  band  la 


^aotlvttlaa. 


thla  oopf  .  Mft  Z  aaa 


In  readinan  to  supply  ■ome  of  you  students  with  copies  to  bdp 
you  in  your  study,  particularly  If  you  engage  In  the  conteet  whlcb 
madam  chairman  has  annoimced.     Of  course,  I  cannot  promise 

Tery  many  copies  of  this  little  book.  

I  want  to  urge  you  young  people  to  Join  with  Amertcan  clttawM 
eeaerally  In  a  suitable  celebration  of  the  birth  of  our  Constitution, 
and  especially  to  urge  you  high-school  students  to  enter  the  con- 
test wfichtheae  ladiea  are  fostering.  There  Is  great  educaUonal 
value  In  so  doing.  _,  *w 

It  Is  appropriate  for  me  to  note  that  you  are  students  of  the 
Jefferson  High  School  and  of  the  Madison  SchooL  What  historic 
reminders  you  yotmg  people  have  all  about  you.  Aa  I  crossed  the 
Key  Bridge  coming  over  to  Virginia  from  Washington,  I  thought 
of  the  song  we  sang  at  the  opening  of  this  program  and  of  Ita 
author.  Whenever  I  think  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  I  always  think  also  of  that  great  Virginian  whoae  home 
was  at  Mount  Vernon.  I  cannot  think  of  our  Constitution  with- 
out remembering  that  another  great  Virginian,  perhapa  not  so 
large  physically,  but  very  great  intellectually,  James  Madison,  an- 
ot^^  the  fathers  of  the  ConsUtutlon.  I  presume  that  thla 
building  U  the  Jamea  Madison  School  in  which  we  are  meeting 
today  It  Just  woiUdnt  be  right  for  it  to  be  any  other  Madison, 
would  it?  And  this  renuurkable  A  Capella  Choir.  I  am  told.  Is 
from  the  Jefferson  High  School.  Well,  there  again  I  cannot  think 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  without  thinking  o* 
Thomaa  Jefferson,  likewise  a  great  Virginian.  «_  _*. 

phaii  I  call  Thomas  Jefferson  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Conau- 
tution?  Ah!  I  see  some  of  you  are  trying  to  catch  me  up  on  a 
mistake  You  t*'*"^  the  Congressman  doesnt  know  his  history. 
Of  course,  I  am  aware  that  Thomas  Jefferson  was  not  in  the  Con- 
vention of  1787.  which  body  wrote  our  supreme  law.  To  my  mlzid. 
however,  Thomas  Jefferson  had  as  gr*«t  a  part  in  establishing  the 
real  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  did  either  of  the  other 
two  Virginians,  George  Washington,  who  presided  over  the  O^- 
ventlon,  or  James  Madison,  who  contributed  so  much  to  tha 
learned  discussions  during  the  Convention.  Let  ma  explain  thla 
view  and  prove  my  case. 

BLtTXPanrr  ams  lonnca 
In  studying  the  Constitution  we  need  first  to  consider  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Jefferson,  aa  you  know,  waa  the 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  If  I  can  show  a  tltal 
connection  between  the  DeclaraUon  and  the  CcmsUtuUon.  I  will 
have  proved  Jefferson  one  of  the  fathers  of  our  supreme  law. 

■niese  great  docimients  are  Inseparably  linked  in  American  po- 
litical htotory,  even  if  the  Declaration  did  appear  nearly  a  doaen 
years  before  the  Constitution.  The  rdatlonship  between  tha  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statea 
la  variously  pictured  by  writers  and  qieakers  In  flguratlva  lan- 
guage, scmiethlng  like  this:  If  the  Constitution  la  called  tba  foun- 
dation of  our  Government,  the  Declaration  is  usually  referred  to 
aa  the  cornerstone  of  the  same.  If  we  are  familiar  with  tha  foat; 
datlon  of  a  building  and  of  a  ccMnerstone  aa  a  prominent  part  oc 
the  foundation,  we  get  the  connecticm  in  our  mind. 

Let  me  suggest  a  different  simile.  It  la  thla:  I  like  to  think  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  a  blueprint  and  the  Consti- 
tution as  an  edifice  buUt  therecm.  All  of  you  know  that  before 
t^^#  building  was  erected  some  architect  designed  It  and  drew 
soma  plans  on  blue  paper,  which  builders  know  aa  Mugglnts. 
After  the  df^tgn*  had  been  drawn  the  b\i11dlng  waa  erected  aa 
nearly  according  to  plan  as  waa  wise  or  poaslble.  Now.  If  my 
simile  is  logical  and  correct,  that  the  Declaration  servea  aa  a  Uiie- 
print  of  otur  dvll  society,  of  which  the  Constitution  la  tha  anb- 
aaquent  structure,  then  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Indo- 
pendenee.  Tbomas  Jefferson,  becomea  one  of  the  fathers  of  tha 
Oonstlttttlon.  Thla  la  true,  even  though  ha  may  have  been  abroad 
wban  the  real  structure  waa  erected.  la  my  comparison  or  alinila 
far-fatehad?    Let  us  laa. 

TBI  DaCLASATIOX  A  "BLVKTinVT* 

Zn  tba  first  part  of  tha  Declaration  of  Zndnxndanoa  a  new  and 
ravotutlonarj  theory  of  human  govammant  U  announced  to  tba 
world,  with  at  laaat  tbraa  great,  new  rarolutionary  ideas  coptoiaad 
tb««ln.  Thaaa  ideas  nay  be  aipraawd  In  tbraa  wortU:  XJbar^, 
aquaUty.  and  damocraey.  Theaa  are  mighty  ooncepta,  Tba  libjjrty 
whleb  JaflarMW  aspousad  waa  not  tha  Ubarty  that  waa  Mttlaff 
flra  to  BurOTw  In  tha  eighteenth  century,  whleb  tha  Frenchman 
eaUad  "natural  liberty."  Jefferson's  brand  ol  liberty  waa  Ubarty 
reatrlctad  and  defined  by  law.  We  have  since  coma  to  call  ttUa  la 
Aaertca.  dvU  Ubarty.  It  Is  the  kind  of  liberty  which  Katbarlna 
Lm  Bataa  bad  In  mind  and  q>eaka  of  In  her  song,  "America  tba 
Bsautlfiil " 

Tba  aquaUty  which  la  mentioned  In  the  introduction  of  tha 
Pffl^i^t""  Is  tha  aquaUty  of  rlghta  of  aU  citiBsna  and  their 
aquaUty  hafcra  the  Uw.  Thla  makes  a  plan  quite  different,  if 
worked  into  the  scheme  of  American  society,  from  the  inaqual- 
ttlaa  of  daH  dlstinetlon  prevailing  at  that  time  in  the  Old  World. 
Over  there  daas  distinctions  prevaUed. 

Tba  third  great  idea  was  democracy,  which  meana  the  rule  of  tba 
peopla.  That.  too.  waa  quite  tha  oppoaite  of  the  sUte  of  aflalra 
<fyt«ting  In  Kurqpa.  for  at  that  very  moment  the  nationa  of 
■uitipa  were  ruled  by  kings.  Thus  we  see  that  Jefferson  thought 
of  tha  right  kind  of  dvll  sodety  as  embodying  Uberty  for  tha 
indivldnair  aquaUty  of  aU  ctUaens  and  government  by  tba  col- 
leetlve  voice  of  aU  the  pecqde.  Jefferson,  as  the  architect  andda- 
daner  of  4»wh^^«"  polttlcal  sodety.  hcq;>ed  to  build  on  theae  greM 
ri>»f  The  men  who  drafted  tba  Constitution  actually  bnlMad 
very  nearly  aooordlng  to  design. 
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wtx  Tt  axAcn.T  pftHjaiia 
1  qwke  of  these  as  revolutionary  Ideas  because  they  were  so 
different  from  actual  conditions  in  the  mother  countiy  at  that 
time  and  in  Europe.  In  another  sense.  Jefferson  wished  to  estab- 
lish in  this  country  principles  and  Institutions  of  government  that 
were  exactly  opposite  those  prevaUing  in  the  Old  World.  In 
planning  a  new  society,  he  reversed  all  the  practices  of  the  old 
sodety.  A  famous  Frenchman  about  that  same  time  said:  "What- 
soever is.  is  wrong:  If  you  want  to  know  how  to  do  a  thing  c«- 
rectly.  do  exactly  opposite  from  what  is  now  being  done."  Now. 
that's  about  the  procedure  that  Jefferson  followed  in  1778  while 
blueprinting  the  American  Oovenunent  of  the  future. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  Dedaratlon  of  Independence.  Jeffer- 
son indicts  the  King  of  England  for  some  very  bad  goverrmaental 
practices.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  things  Jefferson  com- 
plalned  of  were  fixed  in  our  Constitution  in  exactly  the  reverse 
order.    I  will  cite  a  few  of  those  to  Ulustrate  what  I  mean. 

In  the  Declaration,  Jefferson  indicted  the  King  by  saying:  "Ha 
has  refused  his  assent  to  laws,  the  moat  wholesome  and  necessary 
tor  the  pubUc  good."  Now,  that  means  that  the  King  had  an 
absolute  veto  power  over  law,  and  used  it  too  freely,  which  waa 
harmful  to  his  American  subjects.  In  our  ConstltuUon.  we  give 
the  Executive  only  a  limited  veto  power,  making  it  possible  tor 
the  lawmaking  body  to  pass  a  law  over  the  President's  veto,  and 
in  general  that  «H^t"»>  thing  is  found  in  State  constitutions. 

ii^aln.  Jefferson  says:  "He  has  called  together  legislaUve  bodlea 
at  places  unusual,  uncomfortable,  and  distant  from  the  depoeitory 
of  their  pubUc  records  for  the  sole  purpoee  of  fatiguing  them  tato 
compUance  with  hia  measures."  In  omtrast  with  that,  we  know 
that  in  our  ConatltutKm  a  fixed  place  and  time  la  eetahlished  for 
the  meeting  of  the  lawmaking  body.  The  leglsUture  meets  at  the 
appointed  time  and  the  appointed  place,  whether  the  Executive 
wants  them  to  meet  there  or  not.  In  America  it  la  not  left  with 
the  Executive  to  caU  the  lawmakers  together  not  to  fix  their  place 
of  meeting.  Thus  you  see  we  have  a  plan  exactly  the  oppodte  of 
the  <^d  practice,  both  in  our  National  Oovemment  and  m  aU  our 
Btatee. 

Again.  Jefferson  said:  "He  has  disserved  representative  houses 
repeatedly  for  opposing  with  manly  firmness  his  invadon  of  the 
rights  of  the  pet^le."  When  we  made  our  Constitution  we  did  not 
give  the  Preddent  the  rlj^t  to  dissolve  Congress  and  send  it  home. 
For  do  we  give  the  Governor  of  the  States  the  ri^t  to  dissolve  the 
State  lawmaking  body.  Again,  we  have  done  exacUy  oppodte 
from  the  evil  practice  which  jwevalled  in  the  old  country  and  in 
ocrfonial  days  here. 

Jefferson  said  in  the  Declaration,  as  another  Indictment  of  the 
King:  "He  haa  made  Judges  dependent  upon  his  will  alone  for  the 
tenure  of  their  oOlces  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their 
aalaries."  Now,  that  was  a  bad  practice  of  government  and  tended 
to  make  Judges  puppets  of  the  King.  Reversing  that  matter,  our 
Constitution  provided  that  Jtidges  should  be  as  nearly  independent 
as  it  is  possible  for  human  beings  on  this  earth  to  be.  To  make 
such  Independency  possible  our  Federal  Judgea  are  appcAnted  to 
serve  during  good  behavior,  with  presumably  adequate  salarlea. 
which  salaries  may  not  be  reduced  or  taken  away  from  them. 

There  are  many  Indictments  found  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  I  could  go  on  at  some  length  citing  more  cases,  but 
will  offer  one  more  only.  In  the  Dedaratlon  of  Independence. 
Jefferson  charged  further  that  the  King  of  England  "affected  to 
render  the  mUltvy  Independent  of  and  supolor  to  the  civil 
power."  Now,  if  you  look  carefully  in  the  Constitution,  and  this 
same  thing  is  found  in  each  State  constitution,  you  will  find  it 
definltdy  sUted  that  the  dvll  is  superior  to  the  mlUtary  power. 
Z  think  these  few  cases  wiU  illustrate  the  point  I  am  making, 
and  that  U  that  nearly  aU  of  the  important  oonatitutional  pro- 
visions, which  stand  out  so  prominently  in  our  supreme  law.  were 
prlnclplea  that  were  exactly  c^podte  the  practloaa  of  a  demotic 
monarch  in  the  mother  country. 

jsmaaoii  oasaivBi  howob 

Of  course,  Z  do  not  need  to  argue  tha  matter  with  you  hlgh- 
jchool  students  fiom  the  Jefferson  High  Sebool  that  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson was  m  reality  one  of  the  fathers  of  our  Constitution. 
But  for  aU  others,  some  of  whom  might  be  skeptical,  since  Jeffer- 
son did  not  help  to  write  the  document  In  1787,  have  I  not  said 
enough  to  show  convlndngly  that  Jefferson  waa  the  father  in 
America  of  such  great  basic  Ideaa  as  Uberty.  equaUty.  and  de- 
mocracy? And  have  I  not  also  shown  that  some  of  tha  outstand- 
ing features  of  our  constitutional  government  are  exacUy  oppodte 
the  evU  practieea  which  Jefferson  complained  of  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence?  Right  now  in  the  Capital  City,  acroas  the 
Potomac,  we're  conten^latlng  buUding  a  great  memorial  to 
Thomas  Jefferson.  He  deserves  a  fitting  memorial,  but,  of  course, 
be  has  one  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  Itself. 

As  my  time  Is  up,  I  want  to  say  to  you  younger  students  of 
the  James  Madison  School  that  that  distinguished  dtlaen  of 
Virginia  was  the  very  brainy  man  who  hdped  to  draft  our  Con- 
stitution in  1787,  and  caused  it  to  materialiae  some  of  the  fine 
ideas  which  his  feUow  Virginian.  Thomas  Jefferson,  had  yeara 
before  siiggested.  So  James  Madison  is  very  rightfully  called 
the  father  of  the  Constitution.  And  it  is  he  who  is  usually 
thought  of  first  when  that  expresdon,  "father  of  the  Constitution", 
is  used. 

Maybe  you  do  not  fed  that  the  mere  fact  of  George  Washing- 
ton's being  Preddent  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  entitled 
}>iiT^  to  be  called  a  father  of  the  Constitution.  But  slnca  he  waa 
nuJier  of  his  Covmtry.  and  a  versatile  man  of  many  achlavementa, 
jrou'U  *«"rf   when  jaa.  study  mora  about  tha  great  man  of  Mount 


Vernon,  that  be  also  has  a  claim  to  that  title.    Do  not  ask 
which  of  tbo  three  Virginians  have  the  best  daim. 

And  now.  young  folk.  I  wish  you  success  in  your  eonteeta  and  a 
due  i4>preclaUon  of  our  great  State  papera  and  of  these  great 
Vlisinlans  about  whom  you  are  to  study  as  a  part  of  the  seaqui- 
oentezmlal  celebration.  Next  time  you  invite  me  to  talk  to  you. 
if  you  do.  I'U  not  talk  about  early  American  history,  but  some- 
thing more  modem  in  my  far  away  State  of  Ariaona. 


liberty,  Death,  and  the  Soldier 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 
Friday,  April  23. 1937 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE.  OF  WA8HINGTQR 


Mr.  COFFTIE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  include  the  following  addreas  I  deliv- 
ered before  a  group  of  Spanish  War  veterans: 

Tonight,  fellow  cltlcena,  we  are  met  to  commemorate  muatar 
day.  a  date  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all  Spanish  War  veterans.  While 
It  should  properly  fall  on  April  21.  I  am  informed  that  thla  la  tha 
meeting  night  of  your  organizations  occurring  aeareat  to  thMt  data. 
It  la  peculiarly  fitting  that  we  should  dlacusa  patriotic  eventa 
and  give  utterance  to  patriotic  sentlnients  on  the  night  of  April 
10,  for  it  was  on  this  day  In  1776  that  our  forafathara  had  their 
first  sanguinary  combat  for  liberty  with  tboae  who  would  deprive 
them  of  that  precioua  posaesdon.  Who  doea  not  remember  tha 
poet'a  llnee? — 

"Twaa  the  18th  of  AprU  In  TS. 
And  hardly  a  man  is  now  alive 
Who  remembers  that  famous  day  and  year 
Of  the  midnight  ride  of  Paul  Revere    *     *     *.** 
That  romantic  nocturnal  ride  through  the  Ifaasachuaetta  coun- 
tryside is  carved  indelibly  in  the  hearts  of  all  liberty-loving  Amnl- 
cans,  for  it  presaged  the  successful  initial  battle  at  Lexington  <m 
the  next  day.    To  students  of  American  history,  this  day,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  has  a  definite  sentimental  at- 
tachment.   If  any  of  you  have  vldted  that  sylvan  scene,  as  have  I. 
and  have  watched  the  placid  river  as  It  flows  under  that  old 
wooden  bridge,  unruffled  in  its  calm  on  its  way  to  meet  the  sea, 
you  must  thrill  with  me  In  golden  memory  of  a  spot  never  to  be 
forgotten.    Twas  Ralph  Waldo  Emerscm  who  said,  In  dedlcatlOB 
of  the  Concord  moniunent,  those  immortal  noble  linea: 
"By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood. 
Their  flag  to  AprU's  breese  unfurled. 
Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood 

And  fired  the  shot  heard  "round  the  world. 
•  •  •  •  a 

"On  thla  green  bank,  by  this  soft  straanu 

We  aet  today  a  votive  atone 
That  memory  may  their  deed  redeem 

When,  like  our  sires,  our  aona  are  gooa. 
"Spirit  that  made  those  heroes  dare 

To  die,  or  leave  their  children  free. 
Bid  time  and  Nature  gently  apara 

IlM  ahaft  wa  raise  to  them  and  tbaa.** 
aran.  KxaToaicAixT  axoHiFicaiiT 
Ify  friends,  enshrined  forever  in  tba  hearts  of  thatr  aueeeadlaf 
countrymen  will  be  tha  glory  of  tliat  AprU  day.  What  a  signifl- 
caace  haa  AprU  in  the  strugg^*  of  Uberty  up  from  ita  primitive 
iTtCln^^lffgT  to  ita  frtUtioa  in  modem  timea,  aspadaUy  in  Amerloaa 
history.  AprU  saw  tl»a  commencement  of  tha  Bavolutlon;  Aprtt 
Mw  tha  inauguration  of  George  Waabington  aa  our  fltat  Preaidant 
in  1780;  AprU  witnessed  Jamea  Knox  Polk's  flary  dadaraOoa  of  war 
with  Mexico;  in  iM;>rU  cama  the  firing  00  Fort  Bumtar  and  its 
gallant  defense  for  8  long  days  and  nlghta  by  Major  Andaraon. 
and  with  it  the  start-off  of  a  4-year  fratricidal  war  tbat  ncartj 
tore  this  Nation  asunder;  AprU  aaw  America  again  marrtiing  to 
the  reacua  of  the  oppressed  and  downtrodden  subject  peoples 
under  the  t**—"'*"'"  of  Spain.  Again  in  AprU  America  want  to 
war  against  Germany  and  her  aUlea  inspired  liy  Woodrow  Wilaoo'a 
ideal  of  self-determination  of  natlooa.  freedom  cf  tha  seaa.  and 
Uberty  for  subjugated  nationaUties.  In  April  waa  bom  and  died, 
in  1864  and  1616,  req)ectivdy.  the  greatest  man  cf  lettera  who 
evOT  Uved  at  any  time  and  any  place  tn  the  hlatory  of  the  world. 
He  infuaad  the  breath  of  life  into  literature  and  rUmavert  tha 
Benaisaanoe  at  the  end  of  tlie  Dark  Ages.  The  In^lratlon  of  bla 
writings  sliaU  never  perish.  His  name  waa  WiUlam  Shakespeare. 
To  him  the  cauae  of  Uboty  owea  an  unrequitable  debt  of  gratttuda. 
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•trmy  bmA  wtth  me  along  the  diAdowy  labyrlntWne  «jrrtdOT  e* 
^l  ISfUUm  with  me  tb*  lee««.  which  hlrtory  tewhee  ua. 

We  JomiTatUbatf  m  one  thing  end  of  virtue,  wealth,  knowl- 
edge. S»«tUm.  nattooal  etmxgth.  and  nattonal  to<»«P?°<»«»2,  ^ 
ot&  ttln^TBut  o«  an  theee  liberty  to  the  eoi^ce  the  mog^. 
gTnirwirr  condition.  She  to  to  'Irtue  what  light  to  tocotar 
towealth  what  eunihtoe  to  to  grain,  to  knowledge  what  W  are 
to  3Sr  aTtoVglmlu.  of  totentkm.  the  teawn  ^J^^^ 
iSxS^.  the  .plPlt  of  national  indep^dena.  Whore  Ub«2„rt«e 
SSSrrStue  grow^  wealth  increaeee.  toowledge  «P;^^.  S'*°^ 
SSuDltoe  hSnan  power*,  and  In  etrength  and  j^lrit  the  Mr 
SSS?  rtoe*  mS  her  nelghbon  as  Saul  amid  hto  brethren-taller 
S??iiSr  ^SSi  Sbe^elnk.  there  rlrtue  '«»«•. ''«Sif„f*^ 
SS«,  l^ledge  to  forgotten.  Inrentlon  ceasee.  «»f  <»^P»!«f«* 
SSty  in  araTand  arts  become  a  helplese  prey  to  t>"to«rtaiuk 

ObS  to  broken  gleams  and  partial  light  has  the  «m  of  "t>«jT 

t^^'inong  mik.  but  aU  progr-s  ha-  ^  22S*^     ^^  "- 
met.  let  us  erer  charge  ourselTes  to  --ftrtlow  the  Kuaox.      .^^ 
nubwty  came  to  a  race  of  slaves  crouching  und»  "gyP^?^ 
whips  and  brought  them  forth  from  the  *»o^_^^<**«*-  .f**? 
aSlSused  thenTln  the  desert  and  metamorphoeed  ^^J^^» 
See  ^conquerors.     The  spirit  of  the  ^^ealc  J**  i"^  ,^* 
thtokos  up  to  the  sunlit  heights  where  they  beheld  tte  uiUty 
JrSod   and  tosplred  their  ports  with  strains  that  yet  phrase  the 
S>w«rt  .ubllmlSes  of  thought.    Liberty  dawned  on  the  Phonlcton 
SSrtandsSps  paaeed  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  plow  the  un- 
carted sea.    Aft^the  darkness  of  slavery  the  arrival  of  libwty 
SieUke  the  effusion  of  Shakespeare.  "Night's  ouidles  are  buroed 
out  and  Jocund  dawn  stands  tiptoe  on  the  mtoty  mountalntops. 
Ubertv  shed  a  partial  light  on  Greece,  and  marble  grew  to  "bapw 
of  Ideal  beauty,  words  became  the  flaming  instruments  of  subUest 
So^ts.  and  against  the  scanty  »cidi^rrcttr^  ^"Jfv.*^J2: 
^^^^hle  caravSn  of  the  great  King  <a  Perria  tooke  Uke  »ur8» 
ot  ocean  breakers  against  a  rock-bound  coast.    She  awt  her  r^ 
on  the  "«*"  farms  of  Italian  husbandmen,    and  bom  of  her 
strength  a  power  came  forth  "that  conquered  the  world.     T*ey 
minted  from  Bhtelds  of  German  warriors,  and  Augustus  wept  for 

*'*?)Sfo?\he  night  that  followed  her  eclipse,  liberty's  slanttag 
ran  f*n  agata  on  free  cities,  and  modem  civilization  began.  A 
n^  wortdwM  unveUed.  and  los*  learning  found  again,  ^ike 
as  liberty  grew,  so  grew  wealth,  art.  knowledge,  power,  and  reflM- 
mtntTim  HMtimx»  htotory  has  enscroUed  on  Its  pages  the 
Sme  truth.  The  strength  bom  of  the  Magna  Carta  vronttjecy 
and  Aglneourt.  It  was  the  rebirth  of  freedom  from  the  deyottom 
^HheTMbm  that  iJorlfled  the  Eltoabethan  age.  »^M<*e«S: 
Sawnee  oTlflMrty  tram  the  tyranny  ot  the  Stuarts  which  brought 
an  the  golden  era  ot  Victorian  culture.  It  was  the  ^Irlt  th^ 
brauSt  VcrowiMd  tyrant  to  the  Uock-Charles  n— that  Panted 
himth*  seed  of  a  mighty  tree.  Ancient  freedom,  the  moment  that 
SrV>— —  had  gained  unity  tor  Its  devotees,  made  Spato  the 
mlghtto^power  of  the  world,  only  to  faU  to  the  lowest  d«ptt  of 
SSmHTvhen  tyranny  succeeded  Uberty.  AU  French  totellectual 
irtm  died  under  the  abaoluttom  ot  the  seventeenth  century,  only 
toMravive  in  splendor  as  Uberty  awoke  to  the  eighteenth  and  on 
the  oitranehSiuMmt  at  the  peasantry  to  the  great  Revolution, 
eulmlnatlnx  to  the  power  that  to  our  thnes  has  defied  defeat. 

iSajTwe  not  triM*  her?  Today,  as  to  times  before,  creep  ^ 
tb»  inaMloua  forcea  that  destroy  Uberty  by  producing  toequallty. 
Liberty  <mn«  to  us  a^Un.  Her  clarion  voice  points  a  warning 
llnnr  at  the  borlaon.  where  the  clouds  aro  beginning  to  lower. 
aai  *>««  to  us  agato  to  foUow  her  further,  to  trust  her  fuUy. 
We  must  unsttotedly  accept  her  or  she  wlU  not  Unger  to  our 
midst  It  to  not  enough  that  man  should  vote  nor  that  he  be 
UMOKtlcaUy  equal  wtth  hto  fellow  before  the  law.  Uberty  m\ist 
iMdus  on  to  avan  ourselves  of  the  opportunities  of  Ufe.  Men 
must  stand  on  equal  t«ms  to  retotlon  to  the  bounty  of  nature. 
O^KWtoe  Uberty  withdraws  her  Ught.  Wt^er  tJUs  or  «laifcn«s 
■B^Mhes  and  pcognM  vanishes  to  the  murk  of  the  night.  Thto 
jrSis  law  of  the  untveise.  Thto  to  the  Icason  of  the  centuries. 
Unless  founded  upon  JusCloe  and  Uberty  the  sodal  structure  cannot 

iman/iiMM,   txnt   boas    to 


We 


tba*  Babyloo.  Peiala.  Syria,  and  Bgypt  ■»  J^  •»* 

tenmeni  was  destroyed  when  the  modicum  of  Uberty 

ttafrir  raitw  allowed  them  was  taken  away.  Pluenlcla  became  a 
■lea*  Chto^ac  nation  beeauas  It  threw  off  the  chains  which  en- 
SmpuMtftta  Uberty  of  contract.  Dm  glory  that  was  Oreeoe  at- 
tatoedfun  aowtt  under  the  Bqmblle.  and  the  most  magnlflcmt 
Ptteramrp  iK  «*"  «■**«*■,  dremafirta  and  poeto  were  made  to  prmtoe 
of  Uberty  So  up  tram  the  darkness  and  gioom  of  slavery  strug- 
gled the  anele&t  peofde.  Borne  flourished  under  the  BepuUlo 
ZhuK  Uberty  toaplrad  the  people:  but  with  tt>loo?*»«  "J**'*' ,™: 
sire,  at  the  time  of  the  Wrth  of  Christ,  the  s^hmts  and  the  mtosM 
diweaver under  treedoma  superstructure,  and  the  beauty  and 
tM^i^  of  Borne  under  the  laahtoga  of  endavement  and  the 
jLmfZXrmtm  and  mutml  dlstotegratlon  of  the  emporers  faded  awaj. 
From  411.  when  Bona  fill.  untU  739.  the  BatUe  of  Toura.  Uberty 
mm  under  a  cloud  and  aU  but  dtoappeared  teem  the  earth>  sigw 
feee.  But  at  Ttoure  the  dark  forcea  ot  ,th»  Itotem Jg^i  twn^ 
back  from  aorthem  Bunve  and  the  future  dvlUaatlon  wved. 
S!ir«  was  obaeore  and  unknMm  untU  tt  drore  the  Mbora  oat  of 
Seoountry  la  14»l.  After  Ttoura.  and  thencatorward  untU  1211. 
our  Smieaa  Itarbaaia.  to  direst  Ipwranee  and  woefol  ssrvlUid^ 
conttoued  ttelr  bloody  struggle.  One  thousand  two  hwi^ed 
SuSSSn  le  ODa^f«&  outetandtof  dates  of  htotory. Jor  to Jhat 
"      gave  wajr^  a  wem  of  lupiasuulatlvs  gorsn*- 


ment.  King  John,  on  the  field  of  Runnymede.  *lped  *^«  *^«5* 
SSa.  theflrst  great  paUadlum  of  Uberty  vouchsafed  tl»  com- 
SS>ople  to  thVchrtottoTera.  and  thereafter  c^me  the  Braate- 
Snce^togland  has  had  many  a  struggle  for  "berty-t^*^"!,? 
Roees.  thedrlYlng  out  of  the  Stuarts  in  1649  and  1688  the  stoTig- 
ides  inParUament  culminating  in  England's  BUI  of  IW^ts.  ItoUy 
united  and  drove  out  the  enemy  to  1870.  Prance  stOTmed  the 
^stUe  to  1789.  and  after  years  of  the  bloody  pirecton'  Md 
Robespierre,  became  a  repubUc.  Napoleon.  IntOTlcated  by  hto 
SutSy  suiceases  temporarily  held  back  Uberty  from  the  Wench, 
but  to  larzi.  after  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  a  third  republic  was 
farmed  and  under  the  broad  freedom  enjoyed  there\mder  France 
has  bec«ne  one  of  the  three  great  powers  of  the  world. 

No  lover  of  Uberty  may  neglect  to  pay  a  tribute  to  Roussnu. 
Voltaire  (who  thxindered  at  the  emperors,  "T:  may  not  agree  with 
a  stoRle  word  you  say.  but  I  wUl  defend  to  the  death  your  rlghtto 
LvlV')    and  Montesquieu.    Frederick  the  Great  encouraged  freo- 
d«n  to  Prussia  and  after  the  Revolution  of  1848  we  see  a  new  Oa- 
xnany  emerging,  but  It  remained  for  the  defeat  of  Germany  to  the 
World  War  to  launch  a  new  and  greater  nation.    No  mlUtary  dic- 
tator such  as  the  Kaiser  and  no  despot  resembUng  the  Iron  CUan- 
ceUor.  Bismarck,  ever  exalted  a  nation  toto  the  do-or-dle  spWt. 
Soato  to   1931   threw   out  the  Bourbons  and  begat  a  repubUc 
Watch  Spato  from  now  on.    The  Turks  tried  to  overrun  Europe 
with  thelrreUgion  of  despair  and  their  bloody  absolute  forms  of 
Kovemment  but  were  stopped  at  the  gates  of  Vienna  three  cen- 
turies ago  by  UtUe  Poland,  which  up  to  the  World  War  was  dis- 
membered and  almost  forgotten.    Out  of  the  chaos  of  that  conflict, 
when  the  tumult  and  the  snouting  died,  sprang  forth  a  rejuvenated 
Poland   a  free  and  independent  nation  with  a  cwxldor  to  the  sea. 
The  scattered  legions  of  Napoleon  after  Jena  overwhelmed  Europe 
and  almost  turned  back  five  centtiries  of  political  progress,  but  this 
arrogant  despot  couldn't  surmount  the  forces  of  natxu*.  and  the 
xetmit  from  Moscow  in  1812  was  the  beginning  of  the  end^^The 
opponents  of  Napoleon  were  filled  with  an  unquenchable  thhrst  for 
Uberty   and  they  united  under  Blticher  and  Wellington,  and  the 
Battle  'of  Leipzig  was  foUowed  by  Napoleon's  more  disastrous  defeat 
at  Waterloo  and  hto  banishment  to  St.  Helena.    The  world  breathed 
mon  eaaUy.  but  at  Vienna  in  1815,  led  by  the  arch  tyrant  Metter- 
nlch.  the  few  remaining  emperors  tried  to  parcel  up  the  bo<^ 
among  themselves.    There  and  then  they  set  the  long  fuze  to  the 
powd»  magaztoe  that  became  the  World  War  a  century  later. 
^ce  given  a  taste  of  Uberty,  the  common  people  wlU  not  surren- 
der the  prlre.    Beating  with  deathless  pxilsatlon  to  human  breasts 
U  the  yearning  for  a  free  home,  a  free  speech,  a  free  press,  and 

freedom  of  religion.  

ThcHnas  Jefferson,  America's  greatest  protagonist  of  liberty,  was 
bom  In  thto  month  of  April.  He  It  was  who  wrote  those  Immortal- 
words  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  "We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  aU  men  are  created  equal:  that  they 
are  widowed  by  their  Creator  with  certato  InaUenable  rights;  that 
among  these  are  life,  Uberty.  and  the  pursuit  of  happtoen. 
Notice  my  friends,  how  Jefferson  stresses  the  word  "Uberty.  The 
French  have  as  their  motto  on  their  national  coat  of  arms. 
"Libert^.  *gaUt«,  fretemlti."  Patrick  Henry  cried  out  amid  the 
agony  of  thoee  early  days:  "I  care  not  what  others  may  say,  but 
M  for  me.  give  me  Uberty  or  give  me  death."  The  Revolution 
was  fought  to  bring  to  vm  freedom  frron  an  oppressive  mother 
country  and  Uberty  to  rule  ourselves  for  ovirselves. 

AmMmTA  HAS  BSnUKHOD  HXB  NKIUUSOBS  SCKKXNG  UBSBTT 

The  War  of  1813  was  fought  to  prevent  England's  depriving 
American  seamen  of  their  right  of  dttoenshlp  and  to  desbroy 
Sngland's  toterference  with  our  freedom  of  trade.  We  helped 
T^zas  remove  Itself  from  the  Iron  heel  of  oppreasKm  to  1836.  and 
we  fought  with  Mexico  to  bring  poUtlcal  freedom  to  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  the  southwestern  part  of  the  United  States.  We  waged  the 
CIvU  War  to  determtoe  once  and  for  aU  the  right  of  our  "feUow. 
countryman  to  chains",  the  Negro,  to  be  captoin  of  hto  fate  and 
master  of  his  own  soul.  "THo  more  shaU  the  war  cry  sever  or  the 
winding  river  nm  red"  after  that  bloody  holocaust.  In  A^U. 
General  Lee  surrendered  at  Appcnnattox  and  Johnson  surroidered 
In  the  y^T**  month  to  Sherman  to  North  CaroUna.  The  tortured 
Natlcm  was  again  rewelded.  ^  ^      .  ^ 

In  1868  began  the  noble  battle  of  the  Cuban  peasants  for  tode- 
rffnif>"r«>  from  the  ^;>anlsh  overlords.  SporadlcaUy  they  were 
L^ped  by  American  syn^Mthlzers,  but  to  1895  Spato  determined 
upon  the  toauguntlon  of  a  butchering  and  starvation  p<dlcy.  and 
the  worid  was  horrified.  The  Spanish  governor,  Weyler,  corraled 
the  Cuban  farmer  to  prison  camps  and  impoverished  and  starved 
the  country.  These  camps  were  caUed  •*reconcentrados",  and  no 
food  or  sustenance  could  be  obtained  outside  their  widto.  But 
Cuban  patriots  fought  on  for  todependence.  for  the  precious  free- 
dom denied  to  than.  The  Queen  Regent,  finding  the  reign  of 
terror  of  Weyler  unavailing,  essayed  a  poUcy  of  conciliation  and 
named  Blanco  to  succeed  Weyler,  but  it  was  too  late.  The  dto  had 
been  cast,  and  "the  Rubicon  was  crossed." 

Intrepid  Cuban  General  Garcia  reraUled  hto  scattered  and  tat- 
tered troc^is.  crying.  "On.  on  to  victory."  Had  he  not  had  the 
r—w«pii«  cf  the  great  Negro  patriot.  Toussalnt  L'Ouverture,  who 
to  a  magnificent  campaign  drove  the  French  out  of  Haiti  a  few 
decades  before?  Were  not  the  Cuban  patriots  fired  with  seal  to 
emulate  ICranda.  who  drove  the  Spanish  tyrant  out  of  Central 
America,  and  Bcdlvar,  the  George  Washington  of  the  Southern 
Cross,  itho  drove  the  Spaniards  toto  the  sea  and  gave  South  Amer- 
ica bade  to  the  common  people? 

Natorally,  the  United  SUtes  was  sympathetic.  We  had  fought 
the  same  fight  to  the  Revolution.  We  sent  the  battleship  Main* 
to  Babana  Harbor  to  show  our  regard,  but  alas,  some  stolsttf; 
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fotve  IB  the  dead  of  night  planted  a  terrible  explosive,  and  the 
beautiful  ship  was  sent  to  the  bottom  to  a  cataclysm  that  elec- 
trtoed  the  world.  Two  hundred  and  stzty-slx  brave  boys  were  sent 
to  their  eternal  abode  by  that  dastardly  blow.  America  was  hor- 
rlfled.  With  dlfllculty  McKlnley  held  to  leash  the  dogs  of  war, 
but  no  people  could  stomach  for  long  such  a  braaen  affront  to 
their  dignity  and  honor.  War  was  declared  April  21.  and  the  mlU- 
tlamen  and  regulan  leaped  to  arms.  Thereafter  was  fou^t  the 
only  American  war  to  100  years  to  "trtilch  only  volunteers  exclu- 
sively parttctpated.  The  boys  moved  on  Tampa.  Chlrksmauga. 
Cuba.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  PhlUppInes.  Who  cannot  remember 
the  names  of  some  of  the  brave  commanders — MUes.  Shatter,  Mer- 
rlU.  Lawton.  Wheeler,  Wood.  Booeevtit.  and  Funston.  and  on  the 
1.  Schley.  Sampson,  and  Bohley  D.  Bvans? 


TBS  AMXaiCAir   SOLDIXa   HAS  BKKH   XNSPnUD  BT   lOWTT  IHUUi 

Retreat  to  a  word  not  found  wlthto  the  lexloaii  of  the  American 
soldier  or  saUor.  There  was  no  retreat  at  Tierlngton.  Tloonderoga. 
Saratoga,  TYenton.  Monmouth,  or  Torktown  to  the  Revolutlonaiy 
War.  There  was  no  retreat  when  the  OonstitntfoK  liiattered  the 
Giicniere,  or  at  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson.  or  at  Lundy's  I^ne. 
Chippewa,  or  Mew  Orleans  to  the  War  of  1812.  There  was  no 
retreat  at  Monterrey,  at  Chapultepec.  at  Oerro  Gordo,  at  Buena 
Vtota  to  the  War  with  Mexico.  There  was  no  retreat  at  Gettys- 
burg, Chickamaiiga.  ShUoh,  Antletam.  Fredericksburg,  Peterrtmrg, 
and  Vlcksburg  to  the  ClvU  War.  Betreat  was  out  of  the  question 
at  El  Caney.  San  Juan  HIU.  Manila  Bay.  Santiago^  and  the  fights 
with  Agutoaldo  to  the  Spanish  War.  Retreat  was  the  missing 
link  twan  ttie  chato  forged  by^our  troops  to  the  Worid  War  at 
Solssor^  at  Belleau  Wood,  the  Argonne.  and  Chateau-Thierry. 

The  Spanish  War  was  fought  by  brave  men.  aU  volimteers. 
They  were  imbued  by  a  love  of  llb»ty  and  a  desire  to  sever  the 
^alns  blndtog  their  Cuban  and  PhUlppIne  brothere  to  the  yoke 
of  the  Spanish  tyrant.  They  came,  not  to  enslave  but  to  tree — 
not  to  destroy  but  to  save.  Thein  was  an  Inspired  mission  They 
plowed  through  fever-infested  ewamps.  They  nx^  the  ganUet 
of  the  malaria  moeq\ilto.  they  hazarded  their  lives  to  the  torrid 
Jungles  of  the  tropics,  beset  by  snakes,  filth,  tosects,  impure  water, 
decayed  food,  and  embatoMd  beef.  Theln  was  no  goldoi  road  of 
romance  or  a  m»rrMng  to  battle  between  Unes  of  waving,  cheering 
multitudes:  theln  was  no  glitter  and  ptxnp;  they  wm«  not  en- 
dowed vflth  the  privUeges  of  free  poetage.  T.  M.  C.  A.  campa,  8^- 
Tatlon  Army  lassies.  pubUdy  maintained  »»«^*«campB.  Mo 
hostess  houses  arranged  for  beauteous  ladles  to  beguile  the^ 
Idle  hours:  no  Sam  Browne  belts  added  to  the  puldurltude  of 
their  appearance:  no  French  maidens  administered  to  thehr  pi^- 
ful  whims:  theln  was  a  grim  bustoess— to  drive  the  Spantob  devU 
out  of  the  thicket.  Nights  they  sl^it  to  the  open— "no  roof  but 
the  vault  of  heaven,  no  floor  but  the  beaten  sod."  The  bravery 
of  the  Ist  of  May  at  ManUa  Bay  to  unparaUeled  in  oar  Mval 
«TiT.>i«  The  ■"-♦^hi^—  fortitude  of  Naval  Oonstructor  B.  P.  BM>- 
■on.  Bnslgn  Bios,  who  carried  the  message  to  Oarcto^  and  of  the 
•aUon  that  sunny  Sunday  morning  of  July  8.  1896.  when  ow 
fleet  drove  the  last  vestige  of  ^pato's  Navy  from  the  surtaoe  of 
the  ocean  to  a  battle  marked  by  hnroiam  on  both  aides,  baflss 
eomparlson.  Thus  was  m>ato  eclipsed  and  Cuba.  Puerto  Bloo. 
OuamT  and  the  RiUin>ines  divoroed  tram  tbeir  unloving  qiouae. 
Alike  to  aU  theee  batttes  has  the  American  soldier  and  aanor 
fou^t  tor  Uberty  imder  that  beautiful  flag  (potottog] : 
-The  flag  whoee  red  to  her  heroee'  blood 

That  laved  its  tofaaey; 

Whose  white  to  her  undying  fame 

Of  stainless  purity: 

Whoee  blue  her  field  of  asure  to 
Where,  gleamtog  from  afar. 

We  see  a  star  tor  every  State. 
A  State  for  every  star    •     •     •-" 


TKS  SPAHISH  WAS  VXTBBAN 


OTJB  oaaxiTUUK 


The  soldien  of  the  American  Bevolutlon  received  no  pension 
lor  many  years,  and  then  only  to  the  most  niggardly  amounts. 
It  was  nearly  20  yean  after  LIncoto's  assassination  before  the  Ciyu 
War  veterans  received  reluctant  pension  reoognttlan  from  Con- 
ere»  The  SP«nlsh  War  veterans  received  no  pensions  untU 
yean  after  the  World  War.  and  then  with  the  help  of  World  War 
veterans.  '  - 

Liberty  tor  the  oppressed  peoplee  has  been  fought  ««  **y  .ojf 
eddlen  to  every  war.  Our  toterventlon  to  Cuba  was  an  ideallstte 
act.  To  them  we  kejpt  the  faith.  We  found  Cuba  a  skeleton  of 
unrelated,  unshi^wd  visions  and  dreams;  we  clothed  it  to  flesh  and 
blood,  and  there  emorged  the  Island  republic  of  today,  a  gem  of 
the  Caribbean.  The  todqiendence  of  the  Philippines  must  come 
if  we  are  to  keep  our  faith  with  thoee  who  paid  'their  last  fuU 
measure  of  devoticm." 

And  speaktog  ot  the  soldien  who  are  gone,  thoee  wh«n  we  h<mor 
on  Memorial  Day.  let  me  say  that  no  sweeter  honey  of  its  ktod  bM 
dripped  from  the  hive  of  genius  than  the  immnnrtal  words  of  the 

*  "Xta  fame's  eternal  camping  ground 

Thehr  silent  tents  are  spread  •  •  •." 
m  a  tew  short  yean  the  last  sorvlvar  of  "W  will  bsive  btvouadced 
on  the  flelds  of  ttie  beyond.  Let  us  dedicate  these  words  on  their 
monument:  *V9  who  saves  hto  country  saves  aU  ttxinn,  and  aU 
things  saved  bless  him."  For  he  died  to  make  men  happy  and 
he  died  to  make  men  free.  Nor  shall  w  panoodt  hostile  foreaa 
today,  from  withto  or  without,  to  prevent  our  carrying  into 
effect  the  words  of  Unodto  when  he  said:  "•  •  r**??.^!*? 
honored  dSMl  we  take  tocresBed  devotion  to  ttiat  craw  tor  wWefc 


they  gave  their  teat  fuU  measure  of  devottoB.**  Tht  e^anenfs  !■ 
here:  "Let  us  here  highly  reeolve  that  theee  dead  ahaU  not  have 
died  to  vato."  The  reign  of  the  gazagster  must  be  deetroyed. 
F^<»>le'8  hmiins  and  r**"«1»'*"  must  be  made  safe.  Let  ns  not  mock 
our  heritage.  W^  must  exercise  our  vote  and  not  manly  give  • 
votary  gesture  before  party  tettohes. 

OUB  VUTT  now  IB  TO  CBAMFIOM  ■OOlfOXXC  nUBDOM 

Let  us  refuse  to  send  toto  oOoe  pu]^>et  medUxritles  who  danoe 
on  strings  pulled  by  the  manipulattng  machines  controlled  by  the 
racketeer.  Let  us  not  drown  out  America's  aodaim  with  the  rattle 
of  the  gangster's  nuchlne  gun  and  the  agonhnd  screams  of  men 
shot  to  the  back  to  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  hosne  of  the  brave. 
Let  us  not  permit  the  loyalty  of  our  citizenry  to  our  tostitutiansto 
be  eradicated  by  the  gnawing  adies  of  hungsr  to  a  land  of  plenty. 
Let  us  give  our  penile  economte  freedom  aa  vmU  as  poUttcol 
freedom. 

Soldien  of  high  and  low  degree  have  no  aodal  distinctions  to 
death;  no  gaudy  tlnseto  or  gilded  treppinsi  can  create  invldloua 
dtatlnetlans  at  the  eepuldier's  dread  mouth.  Bow  weD  did  tiM 
grsat  poet  Gray  plaaae  it  when  he  wrote: 

rrhe  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power. 

And  aU  that  beauty.  aU  that  wealth  e'er  gav* 
Await  alike  the  toevltable  hour; 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grKve." 

It  Is  a  monmtul.  somber  truth  that  aU  men  when 
bar  must  flhed  the  onus  of  their  grleta  and  honors;  that  man  takea 
with  him  only  that  which  he  has  freely  given  away,  but  we  do 
know  thto— that  even  death  may  not  detpcU  the  aoldiCT  ot  the 
riches  of  hto  patriotic  service  and  self  eacrlflce.  The  soldier  takes 
with  him  to  hto  bier  a  legacy  so  rare  that  even  envy  Is  cntnpelieil 
to  pay  the  tribute  of  "«"'«~*^""  Many  of  ttaeee  aam  "inatnbsi 
mountains"  to  their  bravery  and  "oompeUcd  the  stoBS  to  tonx 
aside  to  conqu«r"  them.  _  ,^ 

The  t»w**  has  come  again,  my  friends  vrho  fought  thegood  flgM 
34  yean  ago.  when  the  drama  should  beat  and  the  U^ts  gkiam 
tram  the  diureh  tower  to  rouse  us  to  our  dsnger.  IM  us  gird  <m 
our  araior  anew  and  go  out  to  give  gage  ot  battle.  Mmanaa  said 
of  our  country:  Tt  to  God's  best  effort  to  behalf  of  the  human 
race."  I  say  to  you  to  God's  name,  let  us  allow  no  toroe  to  annihi- 
late that  which  our  fathen  buUded.  We  have  too  many  laws 
which  maketh  no  req>ect  for  law  and  too  many  laws  mean  loss  ot 
tkeedom.  Ton  may  tk  me  why  I  am  so  oBcttod.  but  I  rapty  to 
you.  as  did  William  Uoyd  GazTisoo.  the  great  abolltlffnlat.  the  man 
wham,  malignity  searched  wtth  candles  to  destroy: 
"Brother.  I  have  need  to  be  aU  on  flre 
Par  I  have  mountains  of  loe  about  me  to 

ta  dootng  I  pay  thto  trfbote  to  the 

veteran: 


'  *i 


i  ! 


A. 


the 


with  ■»«*»«  ««*g  head 
The  great  RepubUc  **««»■«■  her 

Nor  to  that  day  when  every  str^ie  and  otar 
Prodatms  the  reign  of  peace 
ShaU  hoBor  to  them  eeaoe. 

Nor  fame  their  laurel  mar; 
Though  no  battle  peal  awake  tham. 
Time  upon  its  scroU  shaU  make  them 
Among  earth's  heroee  dead. 

that  goldni  day  more  Mrlftly 


The  (So-Called)  Antflyndiiiig  BiU 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GUY  L.  MOSER 

OF  PBIMgTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  SEPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  IS,  1937 

Mr.  MOBER  of  Pennsylvaoia.  Mr.  Speakor,  no 
erty-lovbic  American  can  ecdone  lyDcbins.  X  ■> 
certain  that  no  Member  of  Oongreas.  by  Ills  ToCe  In  oppoil- 
tion  to  the  antilynching  bin  (H.  R.  1507).  does  for  one  bmh 
ment  yield  in  the  dightert  degree  any  endocaamnft  to  BMb 
violence  or  unlawful  asKmbly  in  any  form  irtiatever.  mudi 
kas  lynchins.  Despite  the  fact  that  one  of  the  proponents 
of  this  bill  deaxly  and  openly  stated  before  tUa  Houas  that 
to  vote  against  this  bffl  is  to  endorse  lynehlnK.  that  Mem- 
ber eioeeded  his  lights  and  violated  the  ooorteay  due  from 
one  Member  to  another  in  thus  catesoricaUy  dasstfytaw  Us 


Ub- 


nie  first  section  of  this  bm  c1aart<V»  three  or  more  per- 
sons acting  in  concert  without  authority  of  law  as  a  mob 
or  riotoas  mai  iiiliiatu     It  might  wdl  happen  that  one  of ^ 
the  Nation's  tnost  respected  dtlaens  In  his  ofwn  oom- 
mmitty  would,  wtthoot  betaif  doakad  wtth  antboBlty  of  law. 


:  i 
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ftpprebend  ft  pcrwm  who  had  cominrtted  a  crime  rathCT  than 
let  the  culprit  escape,  it  could  readily  happen  that  two  or 
more  similarly  respected  dtlaena  could  come  to  his  aid;  a 
dtmd  collect  and  according  to  the  degree  or  gravity  of  tne 
crime,  the  crowd  being  Incensed,  rashness  predominate  and 
Ttolence  be  done  the  culprit,  even  to  the  extent  of  death  to 
the  criminal.  This  bill.  If  enacted  Into  law,  would  make  the 
well-intentioned  citizen  a  part  of  that  mob  or  riotous  assem- 


"^"^^5^* 


Speaker,  paradoxical  as  It  may  seem.  I  was  once,  yet 
only  on^.  In  exactly  such  position,  and  had  this  bill  at 
that  time  been  the  law  I  would  have  been  the  Innocent 
victim  of  Its  rigorous  acUon  as  proposed  and  my  native 
county  the  Indemnifying  victim.    I  stffl  bear  the  scar  of  that 
experience.    I  apprehended  a  man  who  had  shot  up  a  rafl- 
road  sUtion  where  I  was  a  waiting  passenger.    After  he  had 
flred  on  me  and  shot  a  hole  through  my  overcoat,  I  knocked 
him  down,  receiving  my  Injury,  and  wrested  his  revolver 
from  this  m<y<""*     A  youthful  sailor  in  uniform  came  to 
my  asirtftT>~»^     With  the  man  subdued,  a  third  party  rushed 
up  In  great  excitement  and  with  a  loaded  rev(dver  he  had 
obtained  wanted  to  kin  the  man  then  in  custody.    None  of 
us  were  actbig  with  authority  of  law,  yet  we  were  acting  to 
tbe^terest  of  society.    Had  the  third  party  carried  out  his 
ezpraned  desire  to  UU  the  culprit,  the  three  of  us  would  have 
ooostttuted  ft  mob  or  riotous  assemblage  within  the  purview 
•nd  Intent  oi  this  bilL 

m  the  second  section  of  this  biU: 

U  «ay  State  or  governmental  subdlvtelon  thereof  falls,  neglecta. 
at  uSWM  to  provide  and  maintain  protection  to  the  life  or  person 
of  any  tndlTldiud  within  Ita  Jurladlctlon  agalnat  a  mob  or  riotous 


And  so  forth.  

O  Mr.  Qpeaker,  how  might  my  native  county  have  been 
expected  to  mil*^***^  such  cited  protection,  had  what  was 
avoided.  In  the  instance  of  my  personal  experience  occurred? 
Yet  my  native  State,  "by  reason  of  such  f  ailme",  would  have 
been  "deemed  to  have  denied  to  such  person  due  process  of 

law",  and  so  forth.  ^        ..        x,. 

Xnider  section  3  of  this  bill,  what  would  have  been  the 
Uftblllty  of  my  county,  or  the  sheriff  of  my  coimty.  laying 
aside  the  provisions  of  subsecUon  (b)  as  a  possibility,  had 
what  was  avoided  occurred  in  my  above-cited  personal  ex- 
periencet 

Secttan  4  of  this  bin  proposes  to  give  to  the  district  courts 
of  the  united  States  "Jurisdiction  to  try  and  to  punish,  in 
accordaaoe  with  the  laws  of  the  State  where  the  Injury  is 
tnlUeted  or  the  homicide  la  committed",  and  so  forth. 
Again.  ICr.  ^leaker.  what  trouble  and  difBculty  might  have 
been  w»iiMt  bad  radmess  occurred  in  my  own  experience? 

Of  the  last  amtfnrf*  of  this  section,  having  covered  it  in 
my  remarks  tn  the  body  of  the  Ricobb.  I  shaU  not  repeat  it 
^iB  ^be  Ap^>^ti*ti*- 

Uhder  section  S  of  this  bill,  had  it  then  been  the  law.  and 
had  what  was  ftvdded  ocdnred.  it  would  have  made  my 
ooonty  liable  for  lndemnifk»tlon  to  "the  legal  representa- 
ttves  of  such  person  for  a  sum  not  less  than  $2,000.  not  more 
than  $10,000,  as  liquidated  damages",  recoverable  under  the 
terms  of  this  bill  in  the  manner  and  form  as  described  by 
the  gentleman  tram  Hew  York  ncr.  WaoswokthI.  Acting 
tn  tlw  beat  Interest  of  society  and  entirely  well-intentioned. 
wbft^  tRnUe  might  I  not  have  caused  had  this  bill  then 
lieeQ  Hie  law  ftnd  nuUters  have  turned  out  other  than  they 
_  did?  This  section  would  antomatlcaUy  have  the  effect  of 
f^wiHwy  the  life  of  a  criminal,  in  an  amount  from  $3,000  to 
$10,000,  white  ft  levected  ftnd  Iftw-ftblding  dtiaen.  murdered 

toy  one  or  two  peraons,  thou^  ft  breftdwlnner  of  a  family, 
eooM  In  no  manner  be  provided  with  either  the  protection 
or  the  indemniflcatlan  this  bin  proposes  to  provide  to  a 

crlminaL 

Should  this  bm  be  enacted  into  law.  what  conspiracies  to 
eeeuzv  the  tndwnnfflrfttton  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
ttan may  not  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  have  the  counties 
pay  ftud  pftj  and  pay  such  indemniUes?  As  conaplTafiies 
have  been  entered  into  for  the  ooaunitttng  of  a  murder  to 
ooUeet  Ufe-lBsiiranee  indemnitiea,  how  mudi 
this  bm  would  the  eiril-mtndBd  find  it  poaslbia  to 


to  commit  an  atrocity  in  communities  where  a  **riotous 
assemblage"  Is  likely  to  ensue  and  blame  the  crime  on  an 
tonocent  victim  that  the  indemnity  may  be  collected  by  the 
conspirators,  one  or  more  of  whom  would  be  the  beneficiary 
thereunder?  .  x      ^ 

Section  6  of  this  bill  would  impose  upon  an  innocent  and 
duly  law-abiding  county  a  liability  for  indemnification 
thereunder  through  the  rash  acts  of  a  "riotous  assemblage" 
on  the  part  of  an  entirely  different  class  of  people,  foreign 
to  the  county  affected,  to  divert  suspicion,  or  without  pur- 
pose where  county  lines  meant  nothing  at  all  to  the  perpe- 
trators of  a  crime. 

Mt.  Speaker,  much  has  been  argued  by  this  bill's  pro- 
ponents that  the  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  will  be  constltu- 
UonaL    Yet  section  7  says: 

If  any  provision,  sentence,  or  claxise  of  this  act  or  the  application 
thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstances  Is  held  InvaUd.  **»  i*- 
Tn^<nrt«»r  of  this  act  and  the  application  of  such  provision  to  other 
person  or  ditnmistances  shaU  not  be  affected  thereby. 

That  In  itself  is  confession  of  doubt.  It  amounts  to:  If 
any  part  is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  shall  apply. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  felt  called  upon  some  time  ago  to  defend 
the  integrity  of  the  Members  of  Congress  against  a  malicious 
attack  on  the  part  of  a  babbling  professor  who  charged  all 
alike  with  a  violation  of  their  oath  to  support  and  defend  the 
ConstitutioxL  I  said  then  and  still  believe  that  each  Member 
sincerely  performs  a  duty  to  his  constituency  as  each  sees  it. 
I  could  not  miss  the  observations  made  that  certain  Mem- 
bers must  sign  the  discharge  petition  to  release  the  bill  from 
its  committee  for  political  reasons,  and  for  the  same  reason 
only  vote  for  the  bill,  knowing  if  it  ever  is  enacted  into  law 
the  same  will  be  declared  unconstitutional.  That  is  a  dan- 
gerous risk,  as  well  as  a  chance  to  take.  Such  chances  have 
been  taken  but  have  not  worked  out.  It  is  not  in  anger  or 
criticism,  but  in  charity  and  regret,  I  am  voicing  these  obser- 
vations. 

It  happens  that  I  have  gone  on  record  as  saying  that  in 
my  candidacy  for  this  honorable  station  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  I  was  not  aspiring  to  the  prerogatives  of  a  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court;  that  I  would  not  attempt  to  pass 
upon  the  constitutionality  of  a  bill  when  voting  for  or 
against  it.  leaving  that  solely  to  the  judiciary. 

If  I  had  believed  the  antilynching  bill  would  stop  all 
lynching.  I  would  support  it  Believing  that  it  would 
not  prevent  lynching  but  that  the  bill,  by  its  provisions, 
would  make  the  duly  constituted  authority  of  the  law  less 
liable  to  incur  the  rislcs  the  bill  would  place  them  imder 
since  undeniably  self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature. 
]fteling  that  this  is  axiomatic,  a  fact,  prevailing  in  the  past 
will  continue  in  the  future,  and  in  so  doing  remove  much 
of  the  protection  the  law  now  affords  in  practically  all  in- 
stances, in  keeping  with  my  convictions  and  my  conscience^ 
I  am  <9P06ing  this  biU. 


Reorganizatioii  of  the  Federal  Jadidarj 
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or 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

OF  TEXAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  23. 1937 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN,  OF  TEXAS.  AT 
HOUSTON.  TEX.,  ON  APRIL  19.  1937 


Mr.  THOMAS  Of  Texas.  Mi.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to 
extend  my  ranarks  in  the  Recobd,  I  include  the  following 
address  of  Congressman  Wright  Patman.  of  the  First  Con- 
gres8i(mal  District  of  Texas,  delivered  at  Houston.  Tex., 
April  19.  1937,  In  behalf  of  President  Roosevelt's  6ii]»eme 
Court  proposal,  under  the  auspices  of  Labor's  Nonpartisan 
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X  eungratulate  Labors  VonpartlMn  Laaffoe  fior  tbe  cffortapot 
forth  to  funy  aoqoaint  the  American  people  with  the  great  tame 
BOW  befora  vm.  I  oooBBaend  IfaJ.  Ocorge  L.  Berrf.  prasldHit  of 
ttila  great  organlaatloa.  for  MpoDMOtHit  this  demonatntUm  and 
M  oChO'  liinUar  demmstraUons  throughoot  the  Nation  on  this 
day.  It  la  PatnoCa*  Day,  and  a  patriot  la  a  d^tendar  of  popular 
Uberty.  I  alao  commend  Major  Berry  for  thla  atatement  which 
he  recently  aanoanoed:  ^ 

-Wto  proutaed  ICr.  Roosevelt  that  we  wouU  walk  with  him  for 
the  next  4  years,  and  we  natnraDy  expected  him  to  tikooae  the 
path.  We  beUere  his  plan  Is  the  only  way  to  avoid  a  contlnwnee 
at  chaotic  oondltloiv,  particularly  of  Indnstry  and  labor,  and 
among  the  farm  pec^e,  n^ilch  would  unquestionably  lead  to 
anothw  economle  depression.  We  are  fearful  that  even  our 
OoTemment  Itself  oouM  not  snrylre  such  a  eatastrofiha.  PohUo 
welfan  Is  at  stake  tn  these  matters."  _ 

When  our  President  visited  the  Alamo  at  San  Antoolo.  Tta.. 
July  11,  iwe,  he  referred  to  Travis.  Bowie,  Ckodoett.  and  Bonhan 
and  the  178  who  were  their  comrades,  who  made  the  mmeam 
sacrlfloe  f or  the  Uf  e  of  Texas,  and  then  he  referred  to  Tkavte* 
'message:  T  ^»«  new  surrender";  sad  stated  m  his  own  lan- 
guage that  this  Is  a  good  watdiword  for  each  and  every  one  of 
us  today.  On  this  Supressa  OOurt  tgbt  this  waliiivaid  la  H>pro- 
pdats;  lafe  vm  adopt  t»— wslwUI  not ^- 


XAcsL  tuanoaua. 

mis  loiiiififfliBT  dlatrlet  m  Houston.  TbL.  baa  been  very  fflr- 
tunato  tn  havlog  very  fine,  able,  eflrtent,  and  cotgsgeoqs  men  to 
tbsmm  Waahmgton.    R  '  '  '' 


mnesent  tbsm  hi  Waahmgton.    R  was  my  pISMuru  to  

■vve  wtth  tbs  lata  lamsntad  Z>anlel  X.  Oairatt.  at  one  tbns  your 

iy*r^u  w an;  also  to  serve  with  and  to  cooperate  wtth  my  good 

friend,  the  HononOde  Joe  Bagla.  It  la  now  my  Measure  to  serve 
wtth  another  gentleman,  who  la  Uvlng  up  to  the  good  name  of 
his  predeceasors  and  ^^lo  la  maUng  good  In  Washington,  tha 
Bonorable  Auan  Twoui*.  ^  ^      __. 

Houston  has  fumftdied  this  Ration  one  of  cm  preaent-day  out- 
standing »'«»«^— "^  leaders,  a  man  irtio  Is  often  consulted  by  the 
President  of  the  XThltad  Statea  and  vrtioaa  judgment  and  ability 
are  unquBstlaDad.  the  Honorable  Jesse  H.  J«oes. 


Ho  persea  Hvlng  or  dead  has  ever  done  mcrs  to  tmfnve  tna 
social  and  eeomomic  conditions  of  tb»  perale  of  Amertoa  than  our 
great  President,  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt.  The  people  of  this  oonn- 
toy  f or  a  hundred  yeazB  have  been  praying  for  just  mxai  a  leader, 
one  who  peeeeasee  knowledge  and  information,  and  who  has  the 
ability  to  execute  his  plans.  In  addltton  to  his  own  ability  he 
has  been  able  to  sunoond  hlmsdif  with  the  very  best  oounselors 
and  advlsen  this  country  affords.  To  these  unselflsh  men  the 
people  of  our  Nattan  are  also  indebted.  Many  of  them  have  gone 
forward  at  great  saerlftce  helping  and  swrtsting  our  wonderful 
leader  in  the  greatest  of  all  social  and  economic  undertaMngi 
It  is  not  possible  for  all  the  people  to  know  the  value  of  such  a 
neat  President.  Be  Is  the  one  man  who  knew  the  Inner  workings 
of  financial  manipulators  and  Wall  Street  ^Moulatora.  Be  haa 
given  the  petqtie  the  benefit  of  this  knowledge,  and  although  his 
opponents  are  thoee  who  have  the  greatest  amount  of  the  wealth 
of  this  country,  and  have  at  their  dlqxiaal  effective  meansof 
communication  to  the  people,  our  President  haa  never  faltered. 
ti—  nevtf  weakened,  but  has  gone  stral^t  down  tbs  middle  w 
the  road  W|f*«t««*g  the  battlea  for  the  plam  pec^le  of  our  Nation. 
raopLi  WHO  uiiLi  ■iii  aim  ■mmmii 
Ik  has  been  said: 

"He  has  no  enemies'*,  you  say; 

My  friend,  yoxxr  boast  Is  poor. 

He  who  hath  mingled  tn  the  tray 

Of  duty  that  the  brave  endure 

Must  have  made  foes. 

If  he  has  none,  smsll  Is  the  work  that  he  has  dona. 

He  has  hit  no  traitor  on  the  h|p. 

Has  cast  no  cxtp  from  the  perjured  Up, 

Has  never  turned  the  wrong  to  right. 

Has  been  a  coward  In  the  fight." 

a^ini»Mw.T«>«jwM«p«  car  paasnairr  BUuaaviLT 

Althoi^  It  can  be  aald  about  our  President  that  he  haa  made 
memlea.  It  cannot  be  said  that  he  has  baoi  a  ooward  in  the  fight. 
He  has  accomnllshed  somfftMng  for  the  peo|rie  of  America.  Among 
these  acconqfllshments  I  Ust  the  following  as  the  greatest: 

1.  Regulating  and  controlling  many  of  the  activities  of  great 
banking  and  other  corpcratlani  wbare  the  public  credit  was  xised 
against  the  mterest  of  the  people.  Inrludlng  protection  of  stock- 
holdera,  purchasers  of  securities,  and  oonsumenL 

a.  Using  the  credit  of  the  Katlom  tor  the  purpoae  of  saving  the 
hiomw  and  farats  of  a  half  million  people  from  foredosure  sale. 

S  rw\is«"g  the  enactment  of  lawa  to  prowlda  fair  wages,  oolleo- 
tlve  bargaining,  and  in  the  dlzeetlon  of  a  fair,  adequate  annual 
living  wage. 

4.  Causli«  the  enactment  at  laws  ta  h^  for  the  first  time  ttie 
farmers  of  our  country.  At  no  other  tbne  In  the  history  of  this 
Natkm  has  the  administration  tn  power  caused  money  to  be  taken 
from  the  PnbUe  Treasury  to  aid  the  downtrodden  farmers.  ^^^ 

8  OiiTW*"g  the  adoption  of  a  policy  that  win  force  lower  power 
ratM.  AU  tlM>  rivets  In  the  United  Bfeatea  >^  "«*»iJJJJ*-„^ 
greatest  potential  electric  power  la  In  the  South.  T^s  unde- 
vkoped  power,  under  the  Piasldentli  plan,  win  be  soM  at  wq^a 
low  priee  that  tt  will  not  only  htfp  the  tiwiBiims—  aMrnAsra  bat 
manufacturing  plants  will  neceesarllyllnd  ^afr  ;«7  ^  tttedW 
TheiSra^has  never  had  In  the  hlstary  of  this  Hatloa  the 


epportonlty  for .  — ^ _,  . 

SuTtntay  by  reaaon  of  the  poUdas  adapted  toy  this 

g.  Soetal  seeortty  and  aaristanoe  for  the  aged,  w r— « — .  — 

fortunate,  dependent  and  negWwrtart  children,  the  crippled,  and  the 
blind.  Mo  nation  tn  an  the  world  haa  advanced  ao  rapidly  In  th« 
dttectton  of  helping  poor  people  than  this  Nation  undsr  the  leader* 
Ship  of  our  great  ffvesldent. 

7.  The  great  wealth  and  reeouroee  of  this  Natton  wejosod  for 
the  first  thne  In  oar  Katioa'B  hMtory  to  feed  the  poor.  nUeve  the 
unfortunate,  and  provide  enqiloyment,  aid.  and  ooBofart  to  the 
iinMirn  tf"-^^"-  were  made,  yes;  poaslbiy  son*  aaads  by  our 
Presldattt.  but  let  It  be  said  In  his  fovor  thst  hie  lastractloas 
w«e.  which  I  hope  were  carried  out,  that  every  mMaka  should  be 
BMde  OB  the  side  of  mercy. 

Many  other  substantial  and  lasttag  eontrtbutlona  to  the  happl- 
nsssimd  wdfiHo  of  the  people  of  the  Itattan  ooold  be  taCarfcd  to 
In  «w«*w»wntn  our  Preslrtent. 


this 


VSr  ID  WK  BOOTI 

In  his  tnaugural  addreaa  January  90.  UST,  fas 
lent? 

"I  see  T"""""^  of  f"«"«—  trying  to  live  on 
^>t  the  pan  of  family  dtsastTr  hanga  over  them  day  by  day. 
•^  aee  -«»"«»•  whoae  dally  Uvea  In  ol^  and  On  farm  oontlnua 
'^-wntw>«  labeled  Indeosnt  by  ao-callad  poUfta  aoclaty  half 


•«■   i 


til 


a  eentury  ago. 

*T  aee  mmoaa  danlad  ednratlon.  recreation,  and  tiM  opportunity 
to  better  thair  lot  and  the  lot  of  their  ddldran. 

"I  see  in»«ntai«  i^^in^  the  mnens  to  buy  the  paodwcts  ct  Caim 
and  factory  ai^  by  thetr  poverty  denying  work  and  ptodurtlvonaaB 
to  many  other  mlUlona. 

"I  aee  ono-thted  of  a  nation  in  houaed.  in  dad.  and  in 

Do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  nsstrtsnt  haa  mode 
to  carry  out  evwy  promise  that  he  haa  made  to  the 
It  li  because  he  haa  tried  to  oany  oat  hia  _ 
goade  so  many  f— r***  The  qieelal  privileged  few  who 
have  beu  domlnatliv  and  oontrolUng  our  country  do  not  mlad 
tV"^*^  a  liberal  to  oOkie,  but  they  do  not  want  htan  to  rsoialn 
liberal  after  he  la  elected.  That  la  the  reason  that  FtoankUn  D. 
Boosevdt  hM  not  pleassd  ttie  greedy.  mownpnlMlr.  eeUtah  Interests 
who  have  for  so  many  tmurb  u|j|aaBMd  and  robbed  tbm  plain 
pgqple  of  our  HatlTiti 

In  order  to  carry  oat  this  program  annoanoed  by  our  President 
In  his  Inaugural  qi>eecfa,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  change  In  the 
Supreme  Ooort  of  the  United  Statea.  It  Is  this  ehange  I  dsslrs 
to  discuss  with  yoo.  Jteoently  en  two  dtflsrent  occasions  the 
Supreoae  Ooort  of  the  United  Statea  took  an  abont-f  aee  and  v^boUy 
changed  lla  opinion.  One  day  before  noon  a  eartaJn  taw  paond 
by  the  State  of  Washington  was  unoonstttatioBal.  A  few  mlnwtea 
theteaftv  Mr.  Justice  Roberta  changed  his  mind  and  the  law 
was  coiMtltutlaDaL  A  few  days  ago.  until  noon  of  one  day.  the 
Wagner  lAbor  Act  was  unoonstltutlonal,  but  a  few  minutes  there- 
after Mr.  Justice  Roberts  changed  his  mind  and  the  Wa 
Act  became  oonstltutKmal. 


Mr.  Justice  Roberts  amended  the  Oonstltattaa  by  amending  his 
point  of  view.  If  ttie  reactlanary  BepubUeans  and  Liberty  Leaguers 
believe  that  the  American  people  are  going  to  be  fooled  by  any  sudi 
tactics,  it  is  my  belief  that  they  have  another  gnees  eomfog.  Theee 
(ltH>i#tAiw  cleariy  demonstrate  the  fact  that  we  tiave  a  one-man 
dictator  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statea.  who  la  not 
elected  by  the  people,  who  has  a  lifetime  job.  and   ^  ^ 

has  alw^a  besn   In  behalf   of  entzend^ 
privilege. 

I  agree  with  our  President  and  onr  able 
thto  fight  must  continue  mrtU 


one 
J 


nn  OonsUluUun  of  the  United 
states: 

"The  judicial  power  of  the  Uhlted  Stotee  shall  be  vested  In 
Simreme  Court  and  in  sodi  Inferior  courts  aa  the  Oongress 
frSm  thne  to  time  ordain  and  ewUMWh     The  jodgas.  botn  of 
Supreme  and  Inferior  courts,  shaU  hold  ttielr  oOeea  « — ' —  - 
beharior.  and  shall,  at  stated  timee,  receive  for  their 
compensation,  which  shaU  not  be  dtiwinlshad  d«lng  their 
^wt^Kw*  In  oAoe." 

The  Bsme  document,  article  n.  aeetlon  3,  paiagiaph  % 
that  the  appointment  of  an  judges  of  Um  Supnmo  Court 
ccmflrmed  by  the  United  Statea  Senate. 

Therefon  tt  Is  dear  that  If  the  PreaMenVa  plan  to  appotat 
more  memlMrs  to  tttt  Biuaeuae  Court  Bench,  eonlrary  to  the  ' 

leiaeeentatlons  of  the  Meflooa.  Morgans,  and  c       ___. - 

ouonot  pack  the  court.    It  la  not  his  desire  to  pat*  tte  Court. 
WDuM  not  If  he  eould.  and  he  could  not  If  he  would. 


sU 


tionly 
Ooort  wtth  six 


pairing  to  bo 
must  have  been 
pai^  to  the  Obuvt 
Letns^ 

vfU 


way  that  a  Pvosldsnt  eoidd  pock  tbi 

ttiat  would  be  In  iha  caaa  where  the 

aen  and  thay  wi«a  avpotatod  by  a 

oooflrined  by  a  eoBUBt  aMjortlgr  of  the  unitad 

of  ge  MembTB    BOrttar.  la  order  for  tho 

a  majcrilar  of  the  United  Btatea  Senate 

by  a  oamvt  uuusUlueucy.  wbo  would  be  a 

appolBtaa 


win 
ha  win 


a  food. 
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penoa.  <m0  iAm  dcm  ne/t  h»^  wwfped  Judgment.  P»w»;*?^J^  «^ 
vtetkxM  in  bobalf  of  any  ^am  or  grcup.  but  one  who  wiU  be  tataxo 
Mrteh  wTpoor.  TbaX  to  aU  the  PmWent  win  «P«^  J"^ 
SStetort  MmTwffl  fo  to  the  Uhlt«l  State.  SMMt;*^ 
tSr^Ti  thenoe  to  iTsenete  committee  tat  tnveetlfetton.  Thle 
SnomSS  will  be  eelled  before  thle  Senate  «?»»*"«•  "^„"S 
HSSTor  the  united  Stetea  Senate  can  •^'^^^VfOeaibm 
SSStoaAhim.  Ptarlnataace.  he  maj  be  aeked  if  he  ha.  teltod 
tottie  Piwldent  or  one  of  hU  adrtaer.  or  agent.,  or  If  he  ha.  made 
^owSStatMnj  kind  in  the  event  be  1.  awwintedto  the  C^urt. 
Uk>  wSu^thatipramlM  la.  He  may  alao  be  eeked  what  hto  vlewa 
and  ^cmn^lou  iMonMrtaln  quertl^  In  fact,  any  queetlon  any 
SSS£eSSItoSl^mirybea.lMd.  After  the  committee^ 
invcetlsatlon  and  report  the  entire  membership  of  06  Member,  win 
^I^^^eMpatntM?  confirmation,  and  If  there  1.  anything  wnmg 
about  any  rachappolntee  it  wUl  certainly  be  dlMOvered  and  hi. 
confirmation  will  be  rejected. 

Anr  aoDolntee  receiving  the  conflnnatlon  d  the  Senate  will  have 
the  poSSon  for  life,  with  a  mlary  of  gaOJJOO,  which  CMm«»t  be 
dhnlni^ed  or  reduced  during  hi.  Ufeume.  Owtatnly  no  Prerttot 
can  contnd  or  dominate  the  view,  and  acUvltle.  of  any  lifetime 
appointee,  and  certainly  not  wlwre  no  promlM.  have  been  made.  a. 
viu  be  the  caM  In  the  appototment  of  theee  Judgee.  _._. 

After  ttai  member,  are  placed  on  the  bench,  dedalon.  neretaf are 
UBanhnoatly  rendered,  or  8  to  1  dectakm..  will  not  be  reverMd.  aa 
■iw  jtMliiw  iiiiMiimlTH  all  at  them  should  be  on  the  other  islde, 
whldH  to  uidtttfy—edded  to  one  of  ttke  minority  on  the  preeent 
Court,  would  not  conrtttute  a  majority  to  reverw  nidi  an  opinion. 

Aeeordlnc  to  our  OoneUtutton.  the  Ooocrem  ha.  a  right  to  In- 
cnam  tt«number  of  Judgee  from  •  to  IS.  Mo  one  contend,  that 
thl.  eSQrt  on  the  part  of  the  Preeldent  wfll  be  unooneUtutlonal. 
■ne  OxMtltutlan  Mlberalely  left  the  number  of  Juetleee  to  be 
fixed  tram  time  to  time  by  Oiinn—  In  other  worda,  an  admlt- 
todly  eoueUlutKmal  method  le  ueed  to  make  thl.  change.  If  we 
were  to  dMlde  on  a  eonatttutlotial  amendment  Inetead  of  Oongrce. 
■Biiimtiig  Ito  eonatltutloBal  preiugattve.  the  mme  Judge,  who  have 
brought  u.  to  our  preeent  condition  would  be  permitted  to  con- 
■tni.^ ooniUtutional  amradment  after  H  waa  adopted,  and  what 
■■III  am  e  have  the  people  that  they  would  not  deettoy  the  porpoee 
'  by  a  atrtorted  coneteuetkmy  Judgee  who  reeort  to  a  tortured  con- 
'  attuctlaa  of  the  Oonetttutkm  may  alK>  torture  an  amendment. 
'Evttf  mtBUto  the  Stqireme  Court  la  In  nerton  a  oonetltutlonal  con- 
ventloa  1.  tai  meeka.  Chief  Jurtlee  Hugtaea.  when  Oovemor  of 
IMw  Tack,  put  m  a  ab^e  wntence  our  whole  cooaUtutlonal  law 
wbBB  he  Mid: 

"We  an  uadv  a  eoMtttutlan  whldi  la  vrhat  the  Judge,  my  It  1..** 

Oa.  time  Oo^tm.  p.iii1  a  law  to  tax  luoumee  and  the  Supreme 
Oonrt  iMid  It  unoonrtltutkmaL  Then  the  people  adopted  the  .Ix- 
toenth  amandaMoi.  which  my.  that  Congrem  hae  the  right  to 
eoUect  taaee  on  inwmMW  fhan  whatever  Moroe  derived,  and  yet 
tiM  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stotee.  after  the  adoption  of 
that  aoMndment  In  nidi  plain  language,  tn  unmlrtekaMe  term., 
wtthout  amblguou.  word.,  foreign  phraeee.  or  mlal»adlng  dauwe. 
fiwelnwl  this  amendment  In  a  way  that  mUUona  of  people  re- 
t^lytwg  KHitoMM  ai  doilaa  a  year  tn  tnoome.  InrtdentaUy  Inriurtlng 
thei^Mtvca.  are  esen^t  from  the  payment  of  any  Inoome  tax  what- 
■oev«rto  the  Federal  Oovemment,  ao  what  amuranee  have  we 
that  the  preeent  Supreme  Court  would  not  In  a  similar  way 
the  wfll  of  the  pec^? 


PB.VTM  A 


uuuax 


Let  ma  name  five  of  the  nine  lueuilter.  of  the  Supreme  Court 
vlewe  have  remained  ee  they  were  before  becoming  mem- 
of  that  Court  whaa  they  repreeentad  the  prtvlleged  few.  It 
Is  noi  dUBeult  now  for  any  lawyer  to  greatly  bcdato^  hi.  caw  In  a 
brief  tn  briialf  of  the  prtvlleged  Intel  eaU  by  xef erring  to  one  of 
tte  brtofa  filed  by  one  of  theee  five  Judgee  baek  before  they  were 
n^/fmitt^m  of  the  Uhtted  Statea  Supreme  Court,  and  whMi  they  too 
were  prqwrlBg  bnafi  In  favor  of  the  privileged  few.  Let  ua  call 
the  raD: 

Winii  Van  Devaator.    Bnubllcan.    BeacUoaary  Justice.    At  the 
a  member  of  the  Uhlted  States  Stqveme  Ocurt  he 
gg  the  lariBSt  ooqyoratlons  in  America,  the  Union 
Fadflo  Bailroad  Co. 

jamaa  C.  MeBeynolda.  Democnit.  Beactkmazy  Justice.  At  the 
^■Mi  0g  hte  aanelntmeat  a  mtm**«*  of  a  Wall  StreK  firm. 

QOTne  So^MTlaad.  BepuUlean.  Reactionary.  At  the  time  of 
hto  aBnolatmnt  Im  waa  the  legal  repreeenutlve  for  two  of  the 
tergaatnSoad  ayatema  la  thl.  Nation.  Including  the  Union 
Paetfle. 

lotlar,  Doamaat.    Appointed  tqr  Prealdent  Harding.    A 
r,  aad  at  the  tlaie  of  hla  appointment  repreeented  one 
of  the  lamMt  railroad  eoeporattoeia  to  America,  the  New  York. 
Ceafral.  aad  otbw  lattroada  aad  public  utllitlea. 

Owea  J.  Boberta,  Bepuhllcan.  reactionary.  At  the  time  of  hi. 
appolatment  he  noceeented  the  largeet  railroad  e^etem  In  America. 
theMBiMfflvaala.  aad  oOmt  rallroada  aad  utility  corporation.. 

la  nivv  of  the  faet  that  the  pe-eeent  Uhited  Stote.  Supreme 
Court  haa  been  packed  with  aekaowledgert  tepreeentativee  of 
euuertehed  wadth  udpower  at  the  thne  of  thelriypotntatent.  It 
la  my  bdM  ttat  tte  people  an  entitled  to  fair  rapreeentatlon  to 
that  CMBt,  aad  Hw  FieaMeaya  Court  plaa  Aouid  beeome  law. 

jodMal  reform  dulek  dictator  a*  the  Fxealdent. 

faet  that,  to  ih*— ^**'g  the  preeent  Supreme 

an  ito  deeds  tb^  an  defending  aa  actual 


Judicial  dlctotordilp  that  ha.  been  a  growing  menace  to  Amerleaa 

^^'rSS'^ettDd  that  President  Rooeevelt  wlU  enjoy  dictatorial 
power.  beeauM  the  plan  gives  him  the  right  to  nominate  six  new 
Jurtlcee  Six  out  ot  fifteen  is  40  percent,  considerably  lees  than  a 
majority  of  the  Court.  In  aU  the  4  years  of  hla  first  term  be  ha. 
had  no  opportimlty  to  make  an  appointment.  ^     ^  « 

Yet  Preeldent  Hoover  in  his  4  years  appointed  3  out  of  9.  or 
83  pocent.  There  was  no  howl  about  dictatorship,  though  the 
Senate  couldnt  stomach  one  of  his  appointments  and  waa  re- 
luctant about  another.  __^__* 

Prealdent  Harding  appointed  4  Justices  out  of  8.  (V  45  percent, 

in  lees  than  3  years.  ^  .     ^ 

Preeldent  Taft  appointed  6  out  of  9,  or  67  percent,  in  4  years. 

Later  after  the  pec^le  woiild  not  reelect  him,  he  becameChlef 
Justice  himself.  No  angxiished  cries  from  the  economic  royausta 
about  DleUtor  Taft!  ,^  . 

President  Lincoln  appointed  5  out  of  10,  or  60  percent. 

President  Jackson  named  6  out  of  7.  or  71  percent.  .  .^  . 

President  WasUngton  not  only  appointed  all  of  the  original 
Court  of  6,  but  filled  4  subsequent  vacancies,  making  10  ^q;>olnt- 
ments,  or  160  percent  of  the  full  Court  of  that  time. 

FsxansNT's  puor  is  spkidt,  sntPLX.  amd  oohstti  utiohal 

everybody  agrees  that  the  Presidents  plan  Is  consUtutional. 
Xven  his  bitterest  opponents  admit  that  Congress  has  the  po^ 
to  determine  the  nxunber  of  Justices,  and  Congress  has  used  that 
poirer  from,  time  to  time.  .    , 

The  very  fact  that  the  President's  plan  Is  constltxitlonM  is  wttfct 
makea  the  reactionaries  so  mad.  They  are  also  enraged  beomse  the 
Plan  Is  simple,  without  any  complicated  ratifications  by  Stote 
le^lalaturee  or  State  conventions— just  a  plain  consUtutional  act 
oTCfmsreas.  the  President's  signature,  and  the  thing  Is  daoB. 

Pptc^  M  wen  as  simple— and  that's  the  third  reason  why  tha 
economic  royaUsts  hato  it.  ^       ..  ,  tm^ 

■moee  who  are  In  the  wrong  always  clamor  for  doay.  Tne 
criminal  Is  helped  by  delay  in  the  courts.  The  rich  man  has  an 
advantage  over  the  poor  man  by  delays  of  jxistlce.  Weak  m«i 
iralt  f OT  opportunities.  Strong  men.  like  our  President,  malm 
them.  Members  of  Congress  can  speak  for  the  msmw"  *'"L^^5l* 
Is  said,  but  If  one  speaks  for  the  special  few,  he  Is  a  great  .totes- 
man  and  hU  name  is  heralded  far  and  wide,  because  his  views 
please  thoee  who  have  k>  much  ccmtrol  over  the  mean,  of  com- 
munication to  the  people.  

1  do  not  brand  aU  Democrato  a.  Liberty  Leagtier..  Wan  Street 
nmpathlaers.  and  puppets  oi  q>ecial  Interest  because  they  ue 
against  the  Preeldent's  plan,  but  I  do  say  that  all  Democrato  who 
are  flgh"«g  the  President's  plan  during  this  crucial  hour  are 
tfiprftt^g  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  and  their  efforts  are  mow 
destructive  than  the  Uberty  Leaguers  and  puppeto  of  Wall  Street 
with  whom  they  have  joined  hands  against  the  greatest  of  all 
Presidents.  

HO   V1EION   TBS   FSOFLX   POUSH 

Where  there  Is  greed  there  Is  no  vision,  and  the  Good  Book  say, 
that  where  there  Is  no  vision  the  people  perish.  Our  Preddent 
has  vldon  and  is  trjrlng  to  protect  the  people  against  greed  and 
selfldUMss.  He  knows  the  problem  and  he  knows  the  course  to 
take.  If  we  do  not  help  »>»Tn  pursue  that  course,  the  country  is 
no  better  off  than  If  we  did  not  recognize  the  problem. 

While  you  are  marching  along  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  this  admin- 
istration you  are  marching  along  with  a  construction  gang,  and 
not  with  a  wrecking  crew.  You  are  being  led  by  a  man  who  be- 
lieves that  he  who  serves  his  brother  best  is  nearer  to  Ood  than 
all  the  rest.  He  believes  that  his  soul  is  worth  more  than  gold. 
Permit  me  to  repeat  the  timely  words  of  Gerald  Mamey: 

O  men,  bowed  down  with  labor; 

O  women,  young,  yet  old; 
O  hearts,  oppressed  in  the  tollers'  breast.^ 

And  crushed  with  the  power  of  gold. 
Keep  on  with  your  weary  struggle 

Against  triumphant  might: 
No  question  Is  ever  settled 

Until  it  is  setUed  right. 

Nero  fiddled  while  Rome  burned;  the  British  Army  slept  while 
Washington  croesed  the  Delaware.  Let  us  neither  fiddle  tux  sleep 
vrtille  the  economic  royalists  destroy  our  country.  We  should 
insist  that  Congress  adopt  the  President's  plan  without  delay.  He 
Is  going  all  the  way  with  us,  and  we  should  go  all  the  way  with 
hlxn. 


Employment  Created  by  P.  W.  A.  Construction 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  AprU  26, 1937 

Iflr.  BETTER.    Iffr.  Speaker.  coDstruction  of  pubUc  works 
haa  bed  regarded  for  many  years  as  one  of  the  more  prom- 
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iy^T^g  means  of  relieving  unemployment  In  periods  of  acute 
industrial  depression.  Public  construction  provides  Jobs 
when  they  are  needed  most  and  stimulates  employment  in 
the  heavy  industries  by  creating  a  demand  for  the  raw  ma- 
terials used  in  cQnstructi<m.  Moreover,  with  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  workers  directly  or  indirectly  employed  main- 
tained, the  ^mtanA  for  the  consumer  goods  Is  sustained  and 
other  parts  of  the  industrial  system  are  kept  in  motion. 

The  Federal  Administration  of  Public  Works  ends  June  30 
of  this  year  unless  Congress  takes  appropriate  action.  Its 
life  must  be  extendwl.  In  addition  to  the  fallacy  of  ending 
Government  aid  now,  many  of  the  larger  P.  W.  A.  contracts 
cannot  be  completed  by  June  30,  in  which  event  unUdd 
complications  will  arise  between  contractors,  political  agen- 
cies, and  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

Its  present  program  should  be  continued  inasmuch  as  its 
discontinuance  would  result  in  the  loss  of  ground  gained 
in  the  fight  on  the  depression  affAriing  the  construction  in- 
dustry. Its  disccmtinuance  would  result  in  unempkqrment 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  workers  in  the  building  trades, 
as  private  work  has  not  yet  reached  the  point  where  it  can 
absorb  those  woilDers  in  need  of  employmait. 

Considering  the  President's  message  with  reference  to 
ttw  re<M'ganization  of  governmental  construction  activittes 
Into  a  Federal  Department  of  Puldic  Works,  I  believe  the 


general  public  arolaiiris  the  proposal  that  the  PubUe  Watki 
Administration  should  be  combined  with  and  became  tba 
nucleus  of  a  new  Federal  Department  of  PubUc  Works,  and 
that  provision  should  be  made  t(a  a  continuing  tranaitkNi 
from  emergency  condittons  to  a  point  where  normal  em- 
jdoyment  in  the  construction  industry  resumes  its  progress. 

I  believe  that  local,  municipal.  State,  and  othier  governing 
authorities  should  irian  and  prepare  a  reoervatr  ot  well-con- 
sidered projects  on  which  work  can  be  undertaken  as  soon 
as  the  necessity  arises  and  the  funds  necessary  for  their  con- 
struction aUotted. 

It  is  my  further  belief  that  the  construetkm  ot  public  wories 
tinder  a  long-range  idan  should  ivovide  tot  the  empkqpment 
of  any  <iualified  persons  in  need  of  empioyinent.  and  (hat  the 
constructian  of  puUic-works  projects  should  not  be  for  the 
exclusive  benefits  of  recipients  of  pubUc  reUef  or  those  po*- 
sons  now  carried  on  public-relief  rolls. 

Ifr.  Speaker,  on  April  12.  1937.  I  was  given  permlwimi  to 
insert  into  the  Rscord  a  list  of  pending  non-Fsderal  ptojecto 
approved  by  the  examining  divi^ons  of  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Administration  of  Public  Works  for  wfaidi  bond  dec- 
Ucms  have  been  hdd  and  carried  as  of  April  1,  1837.  Since 
that  time  more  i»>oJects  have  returned  from  the  various  State 
directcos.  The  information  from  which  these  lists 
compdled  is  as  of  Aprfl  20,1937.  and  is  as  follows: 


ALABAMA 


DoctatM. 

Loettkn 

Type  of  project 

K«y 

- 

Onnt 

TMil 

TotaimO- 
mated  mi* 

Mmin 

Sob. 

Wl»7 



LftteyetU. -         

Wstar  nHitiw-.-...-......K..— -■ . ..... ..-.——»-.— 

• 



mm 

AIM 

SBMBi 

WKca 


Little  B«±.. 


CflnuDooity  B. 


$Ui,aBD 


oaooo 


tnOfOBO 


STSOtOOO 


CAUrOKHIA 


WIMT 


Hontinctoo  Beech. 


I  Af  lUUB. 


ta.4a6 


A486 


ta^m 


OOCABAOO 


WUW 


OtUM  ettBOtlOft.. 


LHmry. 


m»,m 


L1S7 


m.m 


coiancaart 


WlOW 
WII?4 

wiass 
wvm 

W1274 

wure 


Tbomerton — 

OxHord 

Stafford.. 
HsmdMi.-... 
Qnenwkli.. 
do 


Hi^sebool.. 


IBl.tOO 
*I.M1 

7s.sn 

119.») 

r%tn 


USBO 

n,on 
nm 


isi^ooo 
Mian 


nOKDA 


W13I7 


Fecnandina. 


OBOKOU 


wuoe 

WISH 

wvm 

WU38 

, r»M»» 

Fort  Valtoj 

Menk) _ 



Stnot  anwiv 

Watenrorio 

Mrtral „  .,  

C 
5 

« 
i 

*•«»****»•» 

•71.«06 

4.«9 

U.Mi 

Km 

tlMLMO 

maw 

ail2B0 

1^000 

WllM 
Wl»6 
W12i8 
WittS 
Wl»8 
WIMO 
WUSO 
WW70 
WI708 
W1717 
W17«8 
W17W 
W18M 
WI8N 
W1809 
W1833 
W18U 


Onarga _.>... 

Rooefte. ...  ■  .■■■^»..»— 

Pattoraoa __... 

SlgiB...— .......—.••• 

Avon. . — 

Metamoca 

Brooklyn .. . — 

WytiM  Toviabip 

Waterloo .«... 

Valmeyer 

Alpha 

New  Wiadaor 

Staimatm  Valley 

Dakota 

BoclcfaitL_...^ 

Edinbuif 

Meredoata«.. 


SdKMd  addltlda. 
.....do 

School. 


aterwarks. 
OjuuMBlmn 
Sanitary 
fii^hwayB....... 

School ...... 

„.-do 


8<^ool  additloB. 
School. 


Hish-Bcfaool  addition., 
gohool  addition. 

School. 

HicbsdMxd. 
do , 


tmooo 


w.9a 
a.sn 

11. 4M 

Mt4M 

90, 4M 

M,M9 

n,nT 
n.on 
m.tu 

J%737 
C13« 
H,MU 
U.WB 
U,«l» 
13,  MM 

SI,  on 


11. 4M 
aUL4H 

av4M 

l%36t 

n.nr 
noTS 

4X727 
6,136 
HSU 
U.CM 
1S,IU 
13,  «M 
n,273 

SI.  on 


41.  tn 
as,4M 

«X146 
4IC4M 

S6,S6S 

1X727 
M,OtO 
147.  SOO 
7X727 
ia,«36 
S1.S18 

to.m 

41.818 

17,273 
68^000 


f?1 


I  ■■ 
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Tnwofproleot 


Dtspowli^ut... 

W»twwork> 

Suitaryi 
Watanrorka 


Kay 


llObOOO 


Orant 


$22.fl09 
18,000 
7^415 
10,304 


Total 


$22,900 
87,000 
75,416 
10,304 


Total  eatt- 
matedptx^- 
^ct  ooati 


$50,000 

40,000 

107,000 

00.304 


IOWA 


nradapartiMiit.. 
Sebool. 


Aoditorlam  and  lyinnaainiii      . 

County  boma 

SebooiaddiUoii 


HOiSSO 
i&,aoo 

13,900 

BO,9fO 

9.iC0 

38^390 


tlOiSSO 
16,000 
13,600 
64880 
0,460 
20,290 


$333,000 

84,000 

80,000 

118,000 

05,000 


T" 

KA1BA8 


Park 

Hbtb|«bool  addition — 

Sdtool. I 

dou  ■■.. 


....do 

Anditoriiiiii  and  gymnaitnin 

Municipal  baildiaf 

Sebo^  additioii 

Setaool 

Municipal  boildinf 

Hi(h  K&wl 

Sebool 


$19,999 

138,000 

139,033 

64200 

40,600 

117,000 

27,^ 

18,000 

63,000 

X6t6 

28,836 

122,727 

71,776 


$19,996 
138,000 

ue,«33 

60,290 
44600 

117,000 
27,000 
18,000 
63,000 
34.646 
38,838 

122,727 
71,776 


IXMnUMA 


wioa 

WlOtt 

moo 


Canirtl....... 

8t.Oabrial 

Slttdy  Onrre.. 
WbitaCarthL. 


BoOdi 


ondtnfit.- 
.ndituuini 


and  synmaainni. 


At 
do. 

Sdwol. 

Andttoftam  and  gymnaaiiun. 


$82,727 

17,775 

9.362 

45.187 

30.260 


$32, 7» 

17.775 

9,352 

46,187 

24260 


Middkboie. 

Waltbaai 

Makoaa. 


Naaton — 
Msdaiu 


Stnat  tmprerwBwitw 

Sdiool 

flcbool  addition. 


SdMol  unproTonMnts.. 
Sebool  adcUtian 


$4338 
66,350 
47,3S0 
01,350 
4,900 
27,000 


$4838 
6&380 
47:350 
91,390 
4,900 
27.000 


locaioAx 


WM10 


ralamaann 


Sebool  additkn.. 
do 


$34000 


$24007 
64600 


$84007 
64600 


imnaoTA 


WlMl 


BibMnc. 


Vtoinln(tflB. 
Stlllwataf... 


Sanitary  aewar. 

SebooL _ 

do 


$14080 

2.670 

203.985 


$14080 

4870 

304986 


WUS8 


Cartbasa.. 


SdMMl  addition — 
Sebool 


$14,818 
44964 


$14,318 
44964 


MOBOXTU 


wino 
wisu 

WURT 


wma 


AAOtorva... 
SCCtaatlaiL^ 

MooadCtty. 
W«bbCICy_ 

Vvtan 


Blgb  sdioQl 

Higb-sdiool  addition. 


Sebool  addition 

Sebool -. 

.do. 


Hi8b4cbool  addition 

SAool  addition 

AiMUtarlmn 


$24000 


$24454 
107,848 
14040 
14863 
14. 6W 
64  539 
14373 
14727 


$44454 

107.848 
14040 
143S3 
14,680 
64539 
14373 
84727 


wia^ 


Talk 

DwigU 


Aodttoriinn — . — ~ 
Sebool  aaditortam. 

Watanrorka 

Hicbicbool 


$4373 
14160 
11,080 
60,974 


$4373 
14160 
11,  OH 
04974 


SAool  addltioa. 


$84000 


$04546 


$164,649 


wun 


BdwoladdltlaB.. 


$34700 
04080 
04646 


$34700 
04080 
04648 


$44.  «M 

804087 

814300 

134000 

04Q00 

304000 

04000 

44000 

144000 

64648 

04638 

374737 

U4600^ 


84800 

34783 

104410 

44000 


$34730 
134000 
104000 
304000 
14000 
04000 


984170 
184000 


$44400 

4033 

464300 


$81,818 
04464 


$44464 

334888 
44  061 
84308 

84400 

134430 

37.273 

74737 


r.178 

27.000 

34000 

U4376 
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onuioiu 


Dodietno. 

Loeatioa 

TypaoTproJaet 

Kay 

Loan 

Orank 

ToM 

Total  aatt- 
matadpnl- 

Mabi 

Sub. 

aotooata 

Wins 

W1182 

wiaoo 
W1218 
W1220 

VaJrvlAlF                           -..—.....»_.•-••••••••>••••-» 

Highway  improvement 

School  addition 

School -            

Disposal  plant — — ~. 

School       - 

— » '- 

$04000 

11.046 

14484 

4830 

34680 

904000 
11.046 
14484 

$334000 

Dewey 

Dale 

Falrriew 

94646 

41,07« 

7.9I9 

94088 

OKSGOa 

$164946 


W1107 
W1182 
•W1212 


Toledo 

Reedsport — 

Klamath  County 


Watanrorka. 
School  addition. 

dOL 


$54002 

7.4U 

64000 


$84093 

7.418 

94000 


rnmsTLTAKu 


W1983 

W1986 

Vfieao 

...... 

Venango  Coonty 

OirardvUle...- 

Wasfaincton  County.. 


BOiodi _ 

High  sebool.. 


Schools 


$184060 

84.097 

104.936 


$194980 

84.087 
UM,t96 


BHODB  VSLASO 


W1138 


North  Providence. 


Hii^sdiOQl 


9334000 


9334000 


SOU1H  CABOUMA 


W12a4 


Union 


School 


9H425 


9K436 


W1306 


Waynesboro. 


Watciwwks. 


$24000 


$14000 


9«l089 


wim 

W1708 
W1712 
W1805 
'W1807 
W1857 
W1908 
W2006 
W30a8 
W20&6 


Kort  Worth -^ 

Molesboe 

Freeport 

Waskom - 

do 

Fort  Worth 

Houston.......... — . 

do 

Port  Arthur .... 

Jewett 


Hi^  scbocJ. 

Qymnaoiam..  .. 

Paving 

Watarworka 

Sanitary  Sawer 

Viadoot 

Btafllinn . _..... 

University  bniklinga 

School 

Waterworks  improvement. 


$14600 


4500 


104750 

$04780 

$314000 

11, 115 

11.116 

94  TOO 

4890 

14090 

19,000 

84646 

94848 

T4946 

14000 

14900 

44009 

24464 

34464 

04464 

34309 

94800 

64000 

124  870 

134870 

374009 

3B4060 

914000 

689.009 

4081 

4191 

4191 

OVAS 


W1123 


Price. 


Monkipal  boilding.. 


967.500 


$97,800 


TUMOMT 


W104S 
W1050 


Qrafton ..... 

Fair  Haven 


B3ghway  bridge 

do 


$11,864 
4600 


(11.864 
4800 


VAIHIMOTOII 


WU31 
W1389 
W1400 
W1407 
W1433 
WI432 
W1435 
W1441 


Ororille... 

Seattle 

Roy 

Sultan 

Mabton... 
Dupont. 


South  Bend 

Startup 


Sdiool  addiUon... 

Street  sewer 

Sebool 

Sctaod  addition... 

Highsctiool 

Hehod  addition 

School 

Auditorium  and  gymnasium. 


$34250 
224000 
14906 
24  900 
24536 
44800 
34600 
7.300 


934380 
234000 
14908 
34600 
34S36 
44600 
24600 
7.300 


wiacomoi 


W1074 
W1192 
W1270 
W1286 
W1364 
W1412 
W1413 
W1427 


Medford ~ 

Elkhart  Lake 

Preble 

Stepbenaon ..... 

Wanwatosa. . ...... 

Sheboygan 

Wauwatoaa.  .. 

Waupaca 


City  ban 

Municipal  bnUding. 

Waterworks 

School  addition 

do 

School 

HighsdwoL. 
School 


$34107 

4000 

84466 

14860 
164000 

21,000 
224 160 

84900 


934107 

4000 

84466 

14860 

164000 
81.000 

2a.uo 

89.900 


9134009 

14474 

134000 


334100 


974809 


944000 


9184009 


934864 

14000 


944000 

004000 
849Q0 
64000 
64800 
94000 
64000 
14000 


984674 
34000 

184466 
34000 

844380 


607.000 


1 


984000 

144190 
164646 
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Mummart  of  Utt  of  att  vending  non-Federal  lfo'«*»  i«»'P!25f*JS 
oMmUOng  6M$Um$)  for  whteh  OeettonM  have  been  held  and 
carried,  om  of  Apr.  20,  1937 


OaitfonJa 

CoJorado..... 
OuuiiMtioat.. 

DstewBia 

norMa 


Number 
ofprojacU 


e 
1 
s 

ae 
s 
« 
1 

9 
S 

6 
IS 

S 
1« 

s 

4 
15 

1 

M 
15 

as 
« 

w 

9 

U 
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117.000 


443.000 
469,000 


88.000 


90.000 
1«.000 


u.aoo 

73,000 


m.000 


Otant 


^5oo 

190,000 

i2;ooo 


tie.489 

«,955 

401.736 

10,840,886 

907,827 

aM,9aB 

81,350 

81.613 

410.747 

414.858 

1.871.608 

17%668 

to,  987 

1.404.190 

70,93} 

300,006 

46,000 

1.968,613 

691. 3U 

1.81:;  740 

118,336 

X  191.986 

384,356 

176,379 

46,000  1 


ToUlaDot- 
nMDt 


$146,480 
6,956 
844.796 
11.008.885 
307,837 
889.968 
83,390 
•1,813 
468.747 
414.888 
1.391.003 
191.888 
683.937 
1.404.120 
101.473 
483.006 
4tk900 
1.918,613 
794,381 
1.812.746 
134,825 
X  313. 966 
316.355 
176^379 
46,000 


Mut\m%UA 


$294,490 

15^465 

802.796 

31.448.379 

481,840 

866.081 

i85,000 

181.363 

912.767 

991.908 

3.048,035 

383,913 

1,364, 870 

3,119,815 

U7,Z73 

866,068 

100,090 

4.866,361 

1.313,006 

i.  028, 318 

as%880 

i  716, 643 

031.903 

391.951 

100^000 


aumtnary  of  Itet  of  aU  pending  non-Federal  profecta  (approved  bv 
examining  dUHaions)  for  tehich  elections  have  been  held  and 
carried,  om  of  Apr.  20,  1937— Continued.  


Nombw 
lofproiects 


N«w  Janay. 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  CaroUna.. 

North  DakoU 

Ohio ......... 

Oklahoma 

OrBK^n — ....... 

PaansylraDia — 
Rhode  Island — 
Sooth  Carolina.. 
South  Dakoto... 

TaniMMee 

Tezai 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virfinia 

Washineton 

Weet  Virginia. -. 
Wisconsin...—-. 
Wyoming 


Loan 


TotaL. 


4 

3 
7 
1 
4 

32 
8 

15 

16 
1 
8 
1 

19 

90 
3 
2 
1 

36 
3 

33 
2 
1 


Grant 


$29,000 
U6.000 


42.000 


233,000 


39,800 


15.000 

10,000 

2,494.01)0 

100.000 


fi07 


16,000 


4.645,200 


$250,363 

140,350 

806,903 

34.363 

55.485 

4,086.773 

902.251 

946, 945 

1.302,778 

225.000 

353.748 

8,182 

3,758,772 

6,936,436 

138,853 

16,364 

67.500 

1.609,361 

663,684 

2,066,556 

60,544 

11,318 


Total  allot- 
ment 


47.618,851 


$288,383 

256.359 

806.903 

76.363 

55,485 

4.319,773 

902,251 

886,845 

1,302,778 

225,000 

308,748 

18.182 

6.253.773 

7,036,436 

128,853 

16.364 

67,500 

1,509.361 

663.684 

2,082.556 

69,544 

11,318 


oost 


62.264.051 


$578,381 

311.909 

1.798,190 

76,863 

133.302 

•.776,825 

X004,9S3 

709,  uoB 

^805, 066 

500.000 

785,100 

18,182 

S.  356, 158 

15,414.241 

286.340 

36,364 

150.009 

1.487,470 

1.474,868 

4.602,560 

16i544 

25,150 


106,638.700 


IMtfaU 


^rtd0fMt»r^ta»(!tf9nmik9FiMkWmUAdmimi^ta$mt^mmmimt4immom$}/4^ 

Apf.  to,    1987 
\fJon.—"W"  pnbadiBK  docket  nnmber  deaignatas  application  received  after  Apt.  8, 1935] 

ASBOMA  


DwkiAiie. 


WMMD 


Chib. 


Fboniz.. 


Typ*  of  proiect 


State  building. 


Key! 


Loan 


Grant 


$137,520 


Total 


$137,530 


Total  estl 

mated  prof* 

ectoosts 


COMNaCTKUT 


WINO 
WI98k 
V13U 


Bettilehcm.. 
Ashfcrd 


wias 
wiSi 


W1901 


Norvich 

Waadstock — 
Bridaeport^. 

do 

Mlddletown.. 
Portland... 
Watartnry. 
Chaster 


Stjraat.. 

Streets 

do 

BndcB 

Highway 

Bridge  repair 

Bridge 

Street 

Facing 

Street  ImpnTeoM^t. 
Highway. 


7' 


$56.  .H5 
45.050 
60.324 

21,201 
33,750 
21,645 
38.018 
28,728 
75.116 
32,648 


601.033 


$58,645 

45.059 
60,324 
80,909 
21.901 
33,760 
21,645 
36,018 
28,728 
75,118 
32,648 


101,033 


ssomui 


WIMB 
W1119 
WlIM 
WtM6 


IfOlidgaTiOa. 
▲tkoU. 

▲Hmm. ~ 

IfUbdiavUla.. 


Sttta  total. 


Oymnasinin 

University  haOding. 
do. 


Dormitory . 

BaiMiiig 


843,430 
52,585 
85,084 
44.550 
52.930 


278.660 


$43,430 
62.S85 
85.084 
44.550 
52,990 


978,600 


n>A«o 


warn 


-I 


Sanitarium. 


$03,600 


$03,600 


DOMAJIA 


WIM8 
WUIO 


Volt  Wayne... 
La  Fayette. 


Bloomlnctaii.. 
BtaUMaL 


Buildings.. 
Dormitory. 
Budding 


$196,000 

101,350 

21,284 


948.484 


$196,000 

101.  2S0 
91,234 


948.484 


IOWA 


▼ur 


V1307 

WU57 


leivaCity 

Cherokee — ~. 
ClBriDda....-^ 
DesMoinee 


BUUtotaL 


Athletic  I 

Boiler—. -. 

DiniiwhaJL. 
Fair  bail(^ 


$22,050 
42,750 
90,000 
53,100 


906,800 


$2^950 
4:^750 
90^000 
53,100 


206,800 


HAm 


W109iS 
W1045 
^1046 
WKM 
WU» 
WIQH 
WUMO 
WU0O 


Wwhington  Coonty. 
Kittery. 


Rumlbrd  Point 

Aognsta. 

6kowh<f»n 

HaDowell . 

Pakfietd 

Aognsta 


State  totaL 


Bridge 

do 

Boildings — 

Heating  plant 

do 

Building. 
State  building. 


$81,000 
55,152 
54,450 
19,675 
37,800 
8a960 
29.700 

258.255 


566,892 


$81,000 
55.152 
54,450 
10, 575 
37,800 
30,900 
29,700 

258,255 


666,892 


tOnatOBlr-V 


I;  46 


anA  paat:  10  panwt.  9;  45  pennt.  6.   Loan  only:  30  percent,  3;  45  percent*  7. 


$305,600 


$196,6.9 

100,138 

154.064 

179.998 

47.115 

78^000 

48,100 

80,040 

63.841 

M6.994 

72,560 


1,113.419 


$86.  sn 

118,865 

180,075 

99.000 

117,600 


•19^061 


$9QB»0QD 


$380,000 

225,000 

47,187 


68^187 


$81,000 
•6,000 

9Daooo 

118,000 


464,000 


$i8aooo 

192,560 
121,000 
43,500 
84.000 
•8,800 
66,000 
673,900 


1.980,760 
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947 


MimCBflOTA 


Do^etno. 

- 

Typeofproleet 

Tar 

LOM 

Grvtf 

Total 

Total  eatl- 
natedpro^ 

Main 

Sub. 

•CtOQSU 

W1319 

Minneapcdis 

5 

— 

$601890 

$aas» 

$113. 009 

W1234 


W112S 


W1066 


W1971 
W1279 
WI280 
W1301 


Willi 
W1408 


W1074 
W1374 


W1390 


W1134 


W1211 


WI030 
WI020 
W1020 
WI043 
W1044 


W1068 

W1070 
W1129 
W1186 
Wn96 
W1230 

wiaoo 

W1271 
W1273 
W1294 
WI205 
WI341 
W1342 
WI375 
W1382 
W139e 
W1399 
WU15 
W1430 
W1431 
W1436 
W1463 
W1476 


lusBOsim 


Stoneville 


Bondings 


$38,700 


ta,90o 


MONTANA 


Lewistown. 


Water    main. 


$131,000 


$107,  U9 


$»1189 


MIW  HAHranKB 


Mandiester. 


Armory. 


$199,539 


$190. 83^ 


mW  JBKSKT 


Mufilslown ...... 

Greystone  Park...^ — 

Marlboro 

State  of  New  Jersey... 


State  total.. 


Armory. - 

Hospital  improvements.. 
Miscellaneous  buildings.. 
Armory  repairs 


$135,000 
380,250 
364.500 
213,750 


$136,000 

364,500 

913.730 


1.003,500 


HSW  TOKK 


West  Haverstraw 
New  York  City.. 

State  total. 


Hospital  repair, 
cros^ng. 


Hospiti 
Grade  < 


$09,548 

•81.900 


1,0001 748 


•8*,6tt 

•81, 980 


1,000^748 


MOKTH  CABOUMA 


Chapel  HOI. 
Boone 


Stete  total. 


Cafeteria 

Power,  beating 


$»7.98» 
14.860 


11X839 


$or,$8> 

14.880 


liXi 


OHIO 


Bowling  Green.. 


Swimming  pool. 


$113,600 


$11X900 


BHODK  DLAND 


Providence — 


Heating  plant — 


$96,550 


$20,590 


SOUTH  TAROLIKA 


Colombia. 


Hospital  improvement. 


$Ba305 


TUMOXT 


Stete  of  Vermont.. 

..—do 

.....do , 

Franklin  County. 
Alborg... 

Stete  total.. 


Bridges... 

do 

....do 

Highway. 
do 


$64,804 
54.574 

33.607 
92.045 
4a  909 


285,729 


$84,804 

K874 

33,607 

•2,046 

.4a  90* 


285,739 


WASBINOTOH 


Clark  County . 

....do 

BelUngham 

Tacoma 

Everett — ..—. 

Tacoma . 

Lincoln  County 

Seattle > 

do 

Yakima  County 

....do— _- 

Skagit  County 

Pierce  County 

Spokane  County 

Methow  Valley 

Wahkiakum  County. 

Whitman  County 

Grant  County 

Kbig  County 

do 

do 

Klickitat  County 

Fort  Steilaooon 


Stete  total. 


Highway.. 

...do 

Paving 

....do. 


....do 

Brides 

Highway 

Street  improvement 

do 

Highway- 

do 

Highway  improvement. 

Paving 

Highway  improvement. 

Snrfncing 

Highway  bridge 

Highway  iibprovement. 

Grading 

Paving ... 

Street  imtiro veiiiei  it.—... 

Highway 

Highway  improvemeat. 
Hospital  addition 


16.000 
1Z600 
94.690 
3a  500 

171,000 
r.583 

MB.  500 

107,438 
88,838 
•a  075 

140.400 
2N098 
48.300 
96.427 
87.414 
43.383 
83.570 
45,367 
52,816 
13,060 
19.530 
79.990 


1.418.6a 


$9aioo 

ItLOM 

12.800 

X090 

3a  300 

171.000 

87.80 

108,500 

107,488 

iat38 

0a078 
140,400 
98.083 
48,300 
06,427 
87,434 
43,883 
83.S70 
41^387 
as.  810 
13.000 
1».9» 

7a  too 


i.4u,oa 


wnr  vnomu 


W1196 


Beckley. 


Sanitarium. 


$iaaooo|    $iaafloo 


$M,000 


$938,  ISS 


$«<X490 


Ma  000 
siaooo 
47a  ooo 


a«ai^o$o 


$1H$4S 

xuaooD 


xn».»u 


$917,784 

>aoQo 


.784 


$28a000 


$saooo 


$111.  TBt 


$14X80 

191.978 

74.888 

aM.548 

•aoco 


634.954 


,m 

8a6fl8 

9X000 

54.710 
•7,778 
88a  OOB 
104.517 
39a  000 
3M,7aO 


UXiOtt 
83X000 

•a«7s 

M7,sn 

91X060 

1*1 907 

•a4M 

188,  TU 

loaoii 

117.80$ 
30.000 
4X400 

177.  ••O 


XlAXW 


948 
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,  ofUitof  ta  pending  nom-Wtdeni  pnfeeU  {mpprooed  by 

PvbUe  Work*  AdminiBtration  exmmimlng  divisions)  for  which 
approphation»  have  been  made  bf  Steie  legtstatuns  as  o/ 
Apr.  M.  iM7 


8taU 

< 

NamlMr 
tfpnieets 

u- 

OlMt 

Total  allot- 
ment 

ooet 

Ah>i«n»_     - 

— 

1 
U 

...... 

tm.sao 

1133.330 

ArlwuM..~~...i 



""■«6i,'633' 



ColonKio    ^..M**-*^-  ' 

"  301.033 

^nrmdM^lmt 

i.'iu.'iia 

TWvMft          ..^...rr 

*"" 

- 

1 

— «.». — 

378.  M» 
93.000 

378t,ao» 
93.000 

«i».06i 

fdaho       ....-- 

308.000 

I«i!«-~                          ' 

4 

— 

348.484 
308,100 

348.484 
308,800 

»ii87 

.... 

404,000 

KMBgdv 



008,808 

— — — — 

'MalfiA 

.... 

8 

«o,8aa 

l,3B0l7fl0 

If wrtaMl                        1 

.••••••••••. 

MUMcSoMttil                ' 



^, 

VM^P"      

'^" 

-•--—-—--- 

?**~~"~H« 

1 
1 



3^850 
38^700 

fid,'8s6 

38.700 

113,000 

IftatMrri    ..■■-. 

80,000 

iZ^ZJf^ 

JKS21- 

1 

1 
4 

8131. 000 

107.183 

338,183 

338,183 

■*••• 

STHmiripTT'" 

— — 



1W,'09' 
1.008.000 

iw.'53»* 
1.0e3.fi00 

443,'420 

1430,000 

Nmt  lf«ae»..~~. 
new  Tatk. — 

*•••• 

-- 



i.oaa749 

1U,«» 

1,030,745 
113,839 

X280.M5 

North  OarnHiw... 

2S0,7M 

WirHl  Tt«iri<« 

own 

— - 

1 

-*•••••—-•- - 

112,500 

112,500 

250,000 

Bhoihfikad 



f 

1 



28,"5io* 
80^306 

a,'55d' 

60^300 

50,"666 

111,790 

Booth  Dakota. 

....•••*-*•* 

. — 

.......... 





ftn^ik 

■"••"■" 

« 



38S,72» 

"i,'4ia."««' 

180^000 

38^72» 

"i,'4i5,"M3' 

UOIOQO 

094,964 

Wl<i<<> 

WMMlMtlMI 

— ~- 

33 

1 

8,"i«,8«(7 

i^nwifa — 

............ 

400,000 

wjwnitng    

DtatrtetofColambi*.. 

... 

"— ~— 

............ 



BBwail 

TttvfolUeo 



............ 

TiHfi 

n 

1131.000 

0,738,080 

8.809,080 

14,975,532 

The  Supreme  Court 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  23, 1937 


»»-.,  OP  THE  HONORABLB  O.  H.  CB068.  FORIIXB  HKMWKR 
CONQBBS.  B0ORS  THX  BAfi  AflflOCTATIOW  OT  WAOO, 


Mr.  ItAVBRICK.  ICr.  Speaker,  under  unaxdmous  con- 
■eot  to  reviae  and  extend  my  remarks  I  <rfrer  a  speech  de- 
Bveied  fay  tbe  Honorable  O.  H.  Cross  before  the  Bar  Associa- 
tlao  of  WaoQ,  Tex.,  on  the  subject  of  the  powers  <tf  the  Su- 
preme Court  Mr.  Cross,  who  Is  known  to  practically  all 
Members  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress.  Is  ooe  of  the  finest 
students  of  the  Constitution  and  tta  histcry  tn  the  UUlted 
States.  Be  has  spent  many  yeaza  ttudylnt  the  debates  at 
the  CoxKtttutkmal  Conventton  and  Madtson'i  JoomaL  His 
WBUh  Is  as  foDows: 


by  tte 
.  or  iliall 


■tttutUm,  trblcli  means  an  aristocratic  oUgarcIiy  and  wlxtdi  la 
turn  nw»"«.  on  some  not  distant  tomorrow,  revolution? 

Before  replying  to  those  who  assert  that  though  the  Supreme 
Court  baa  no  power  <Megated  to  it  In  the  Constitution  to  nuUlTy 
acts  of  Congress,  that  it  nevertheless  has  such  power  as  a  mattar 
of  implication,  let  us  contrast  for  a  moment  conditions  as  they 
existed  when  the  constitutional  fathers  met  in  the  then  little  city 
of  PhUadelphia  on  the  3d  day  of  Bday  1787  with  those  ezisttng 
today. 

panes  KZASON  or  RKVOLtmoN — nxoation  or  laws 

Lying  to  the  north  and  south  of  them  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
the  Thirteen  Original  States,  with  a  population  of  some  8,000,000 
souls,  were  still  in  their  swaddling  clothes,  having  recently  thrown 
off  their  allegiance  to  their  mother  country,  and  stating  In  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  one  of  their  prime  reasons  for 
doing  so  was  that  "he  (the  king)  has  refused  his  assent  to  lawst 
the  most  wholesome  and  necessary",  and  "he  has  abolished  (nulli- 
fied) our  most  valuable  laws." 

Tliere  were  a  nimiber  ot  straggling  vUlages  here  and  there, 
widely  separated,  and  in  the  vicinity  surroimding  each  were  to  be 
seen  clearings  with  their  log  cabins.  What  transportation  there 
was  was  carried  on  by  means  of  wagons  drawn  by  horses  and 
oxen  over  all  but  impassable  roads  blazed  through  the  wooda. 
TlMre  was  but  little  tralBc  across  State  lines  and  most  men  lived 
and  died  without  leaving  the  commimltles  in  which  they  were 
bom.  While  not  many  miles  to  the  west  of  them  stretched  a 
vast  UBexpl<wed  forest  where  no  human  volee 
that  of  the  war  whoop  of  the  Indian. 

or   "aOOGBD   mPIVlHTTAUSM* 


V  IB  the 


we  baw  jadtcUl  sapesmaey,  by 
tottaar 


Into  the  harbors  of  the  more  pretentious  towns  along  the  coast, 
now  and  then  some  sail  boat  from  across  the  Atlantic  would  find 
its  way  with  its  cargo  of  manufactured  products  to  carry  back 
such  furs,  hides,  and  other  raw  products  as  these  infant  States 
had  to  sell.  No  steam-propelled  vessel  had  as  yet  plowed  the 
waves.  No  genius  had  yet  devised  the  iron  horse  that  was  to 
travel  with  the  speed  of  the  wind  on  steel  rails  and  to  annihilate 
time  and  space  and  revolutionize  traffic.  It  was  the  era  of  rugged 
individualism. 

Corporations  were  practically  unknown  and  It  was  to  be  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  and  then  after  the  Supreme  Court  had 
assassinated  "the  general-welfare  claiise"  of  the  Constitution, 
the  keystone  of  democracy,  before  that  monopolistic  monster, 
"the  holding  company",  was  to  make  Its  advent  and  by  means  of 
which  a  few  men  were  to  manipulate  far-fl\mg  publlc-servloe 
corporations,  oppressing  the  people  and  harvesting  unto  them- 
selves the  wealth  of  the  Nation. 

STUFKNOOUS  CaANCXS  SIKCX  17S7 

Since  that  day  in  May  1787  time  has  wrought  stupendous 
changes.  Our  continental  possessions  have  been  more  than 
trebled,  and  in  the  place 'of  3.000.000  souls  there  are  130,000,000. 

But  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  were  men  of  vlaiooi  and 
realized  that  great  changes  would  Inevitably  take  place.  And  so 
in  this  instrument  of  fundamental  principles  that  was  to  be  used 
as  a  chart  for  all  time  by  the  people  and  their  chosen  representa- 
tives, their  President  and  Congress,  they  wisely  provided  for  such 
chaises.  In  it  they  specifically  enumerated  certain  fundamental 
democratic  axioms  which  should  be  inviolate. 

Then  4hey  speclflcally  designated  certain  subjects  about  which 
It  was  evident,  regardless  of  changing  conditions,  they  should 
legislate.  And  then  In  order  to  take  care  of  future  conditions 
toipossible  to  be  foreseen  they  added  the  "general-welfare  clause" 
empowering  Congress  to  "enact  all  laws  for  the  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States."  That  is,  laws  which  are  In  the  opinion  at 
Congress  "for  the  general  welfare." 

SUPEXHX  COUKT    USUSPB   AUTHOKITT   AIVD   VIOt.AT>8   COM 81'li' UTlOlf 

I  made  a  speech  In  Congress  on  the  28th  of  January  last  year 
in  which  I  charged  that  the  Supreme  Co\irt  usurp>ed  authority  and 
violated  the  Constitution  in  nullifying  acts  of  Congress  and  chal- 
lenged their  defenders  to  point  to  anything  in  the  Constitution 
delegating  to  the  Court  any  such  power.  They  met  the  challenge 
by  admitting  that  th«re  is  no  such  power  delegated  in  the  Consti- 
tution but  that  the  Cotnt  possessed  the  power  from  "implication.'' 
In  one  breath  they  contend  that  the  Federal  Govenmient,  consist- 
ing of  an  executive,  legislative,  and  Judiciary,  is  one  of  ezpresdy 
delegated  powers,  and  then  in  the  next  breath  they  assert  that  the 
8ui»eme  Court  gets  its  power  to  nullify  acts  of  Congress  not  from 
any  txprtssed  power  but  as  a  matter  of  "implication."  What  do 
you  think  at  thstt  for  cooststency  and  logic? 

"CBMOU  AMD   BAX-AWCSS" — ^WHAT  DOCS  THAT   XXAIVt 

But  they  say  our  Oovemment  is  one  of  "checks  and  balances" 
and  therefore  the  constitutional  fathers  intended  that  the  Su-  ^ 
preme  Court  should  nullify  any  law  enacted  by  C<mgress  which. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  does  not  harmonlae  with  the  Con- 
stitution. It  is  the  result  of  the  frequent  use  of  the  expression 
"that  our  Oovemment  is  one  of  checks  and  balances"  that  has 
caused  so  many  lawyers,  as  wen  as  others  to  conclude,  without 
Investigating,  that  it  was  Intended  by  the  founding  fathers  that 
tbe  Court  utould  have  such  power.  However,  if  they  would  in- 
form themselves  by  reading  tbe  constitutional  debatea.  as  reported 
by  Messrs.  Pierce.  Madison.  Yates,  and  King,  they  would  find  the 
Xactato  be  Just  the 


At  the  time  of  and  for  several  years  prior  to  the  convening  at 
the  Constitutional  Convention  the  country,  imder  what  was 
known  as  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  was  administered  by  a 
unicameral  Legislature  or  Congress  without  a  Senate  and  any 
Executive  head. 

The  mother  country  had  a  bicameral  legislature.  Parliament, 
and  which  was  referred  to  by  Blackstone  and  other  law  writers  as 
being  a  government  of  "checks  anC.  balances",  the  House  of  Lords 
being  a  check  on  the  Ho\ise  of  Commons,  and  vice  versa.  Black- 
stone  in  his  Commentaries,  which  was  often  quoted  in  the  debates, 
says  that  to  permit  the  Judiciary  to  nullify  the  laws  passed  by  the 
legislative  branch  would  be  subversive  of  all  government. 

This  erroneous  "implication  theory",  which  is  based  on  the 
phrase  "checks  and  balances",  and  from  which  it  is  assumed  that 
the  Court  was  to  act  as  a  chedc  on  the  Congress  by  nullifying  acts 
passed  by  it,  is  zealously  insisted  on  by  those  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  this  phrase  in  the  consUtutlonal  debates  was  always  used  in 
advocating  a  legislature  to  consist  of  two  Inimches,  a  house  and  a 
senate,  acting  as  checks  and  balances  on  one  another.  To  make 
this  clear  I  here  quote  from  the  debates  the  remarks  of  every  dele- 
gate in  which  he  referred  to  "checks"  or  "checks  and  balances." 
TH«  coNSTmrnoKAL  coMvnmoN — ^what  thk  rouwiTsa  rATiuxs  sad 

Governor  Randolph,  of  Virginia:  "He  thought  it  would  be  Im- 
possible for  the  State  legislatures  to  appoint  the  Senators  because 
it  would  not  produce  the  check  intended.  The  first  branch  of  the 
Inderal  Legislature  should  have  the  i4>polntment  of  the  Senators, 
and  then  the  check  would  be  complete.  There  will  also  be  a 
check  in  the  revisionary  power  of  the  Executive." 

Mr.  WiUiaokson.  of  Ncxth  Carrjllna:  "Preferred  a  small  number 
of  Senators.  *  *  *  He  suggested  25  as  a  convenient  number. 
The  different  modes  of  representation  in  the  diSoent  branches 
will  serve  as  a  mutual  check." 

Mr.  Patterson,  of  New  Jersey:  "It  Is  urged  that  two  branches  In 
the  legislature  are  necessary.  Why?  For  the  purpose  of  a  check. 
•  •  *  Do  the  people  complain  of  Congress?  No;  what  they 
wish  is  that  Congress  may  have  more  power." 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania:  "If  the  legislative  authority  be 
not  restrained,  there  can  be  neither  liberty  nor  stability;  and  it 
can  only  be  restrained  by  dividing  it  within  itself  into  distinct 
and  Independent  branches.  In  a  single  House  there  is  no  check 
but  the  inadequate  one  of  the  virtue  and  good  sense  of  those  who 
compose  it." 

■SAD  WHAT   ALEXANDXa   HAMILTON   SAm 

Mr.  HamUton.  of  New  York:  "He  had  no  scruple  in  declaring, 
supported  as  he  was  by  the  opinion  of  so  many  of  the  wise  and 
good,  that  the  British  Government  was  the  best  in  the  world,  and 
that  he  doubted  much  whether  anything  short  of  it  would  do  in 
America.  His  plan  consisted  of  two  branches  and  he  would  give 
them  unlimited  power  of  passing  all  laws  •  •  •  subject  to 
the  Presidential  veto.  •  •  •  The  three  great  objects  of  gov- 
ernment are  agriculture,  commerce,  and  revenue,  and  they  can 
only  be  secured  by  the  General  Government." 

Permit  me  here  to  suggest  how  xiltra  different  from  this  Ebunil- 
tonlan  view  of  agriculture  is  that  of  a  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Coiut  as  enunciated  in  the  Triple  A  decision. 

Mr.  Bedford,  of  Delaware:  "Was  opposed  to  giving  the  President 
a  veto.  He  thought  the  Representatives  of  the  people  were  the 
best  Judges  of  what  was  for  their  interest  and  ought  to  be  under 
no  external  contnd  whatever.  The  two  branches  would  produce  a 
sufficient  control  within  the  Leglslatxire  itself." 

Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania:  "It  is  confessed  on  all 
hands  that  the  second  branch  ought  to  be  a  check  on  the  first, 
for  without  its  having  this  effect  it  is  perfectly  useless.  The  first 
branch  can  only  be  checked  by  ability  and  virtue  in  the  second 
branch.  •  •  •  History  i^oves  that  the  men  of  large  ptapettj 
will  imiformly  endeavor  to  establish  tyranny.  Give  them  the 
second  branch  •  •  •  and  this  l\i8t  of  power  will  ever  be 
checked  by  the  democratic  branch,  and  thus  form  a  stability  in 
your  government." 

Judge  Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut:  "Is  it  not  the  case  In  the  British 
Constitution,  the  wisdom  of  which  so  many  gentlemen  have 
united  In  applauding?  Have  not  the  few,  the  House  of  Lords,  a 
check  upon  the  many,  the  Hotise  of  Commons,  and  one  upon  both." 

Mr.  Dickinson,  of  Delaware:  "Was  of  the  opinion  that  the  mode 
by  him  proposed,  like  the  British  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons, 
whose  powers  flow  from  different  sources,  are  mutual  checks  on 
each  other  and  will  thus  promote  the  real  happiness  and  security 
of  the  coimtry." 

CHXCKS  AND  BALAIfCXS  Dm  NOT  OONCXKK  COT7VT 

Mr  -WUson.  of  Pennsylvania:  "May  there  not  be  legislative 
despotism  if  to  the  exercise  of  their  power  they  are  unchecked  or 
unrestrained  by  another  branch." 

Mr.  Mart  to,  of  Maryland:  "If  gentlemen  conceive  that  the  legis- 
lative branch  is  dangerous,  divide  It  into  two." 

Mr.  King,  of  Massachusetts:  "The  Congress  must  be  divided  toto 
two  iDranches,  by  this  means  it  may  be  balanced,  which  is  im- 
practicable with  one  body."  ,^     ^  .  .     . 

Mr  Patterson,  of  New  Jersey:  "There  is  no  check  to  a  stogie 
branch.    There    should    be   disttoct   and   todependent   branches. 

reciprocal  control."  ^       .  ^  ^     ,^^ 

Mr.  Madison,  of  Virginia:  "We  are  now  forming  a  body  (the 
Senate)  on  whose  wisdom  we  mean  to  rely.  •  •  •  LazKl- 
holders  ought  to  have  a  share  to  the  Oovemment  to  support  these 
Invaluable  toterests  and  to  balance  and  check  the  other  branch.** 


And  thus  as  a  fog  vanUhes  before  the  light  of  the  sioi.  so 
In  the  light  of  the  oonstttutlonal  debates  vanishes  their  "ImpU- 
catlcm  theory  of  nuUlflcation."  Why,  sirs,  when  a  rcsdve  was 
offered  to  the  Convention  to  permit  the  Court  or  a  part  of  It  to 
act  with  the  President  to  a  revisionary  capacity  to  eaotdsing  the 
veto,  even  that  mild  reeolve  was  voted  down  about  4  to  1.  And 
when  a  delegate  had  the  temerity  to  suggest  that  the  Court  be 
given  the  power  to  hold  an  act  of  Congress  unconstitutional, 
there  was  such  a  storm  of  protest  that  no  one  dared  even  offer 
a  resolve  to  that  effect.  I  quote  from  the  debates  some  of  the 
remarks  called  forth  by  that  suggestion: 

Benjamto  Franklin,  of  Pennsylvania:  "That  it  would  bs  Im- 
proper to  put  it  to  the  power  of  any  man  to  negative  a  law 
passed  by  Congress." 

Mr.  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts:  "It  would  be  making  ststfTMm, 
of  J\idges  and  setting  them  up  as  the  guardians  of  the  rights  of 
the  people.  He  relied  for  his  part  on  the  representatives  of  the 
people  as  the  guardian  of  their  rights  and  toterest.  It  would 
be  making  the  expositors  of  the  laws  the  legislators,  which  ought 
never  to  be  done." 

Mr.  Mercer,  of  Maryland:  "He  disi^iproved  of  the  doctrine  tbat 
the  Judges  as  the  expositors  of  the  Constitution  should  have  au- 
thority to  declare  a  law  void.  He  thought  laws  ought  to  be  wen 
and  cautiously  made,  and  then  to  be  unoontroUahle." 

Mr.  Dickinson,  of  Delaware:  "Waa  strongly  impressed  with  the 
remark  of  Mr.  Meroer  as  to  giving  power  to  the  Judges  to  set  aside 
a  law.  He  thought  no  such  power  ought  to  exist.  Hie  Judiciary 
of  Aragon,  he  observed,  became  by  degrees  the  lawgiver." 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Connecticut:  "He  disapproved  of  judges  med- 
dling to  politics  and  parties.  We  have  gone  far  enoiigh  to  farming 
the  negative  (giving  the  President  a  veto)  as  it  now  stands." 

Mr.  Charles  Pinckney,  of  South  Candlna.  suggested:  "That  powers 
be  vested  In  the  Congress  to  negative  all  laws  passed  by  the  ssveral 
States  interfering  in  the  opinion  of  Congress  with  the  general 
toterest  and  harmony  of  the  Union."  Mark  you.  not  to  the  opto- 
ion  of  the  Cotirt  but  to  the  opinion  of  the  Congress. 

In  reply  to  this  suggestion,  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  states: 
"That  he  thought  it  unnecessary,  the  laws  of  the  General  Oovem- 
ment betog  supreme  and  paramount  to  the  State  laws  according 
to  the  plan  aa  it  now  stands." 

lUN  raozxN  xh  ovrxcs  roa  ixwm 

Agato  the  wisdom  of  the  founding  fathers  was  shown  In  select- 
ing a  tribune  in  which  all  impeachments  were  to  be  tried.  Re«diB- 
ing  that  men  frozen  In  office  for  life,  \maecotmtable  to  the  people 
for  their  conduct  and  place,  would  be  more  todtoed  to  be  actuated 
to  their  decisions  by  partisanism  and  prejudice  than  would  men 
who  are  at  short  totervals  accountable  to  the  people  for  their  con- 
duct and  place,  they  selected  the  Senate  to  {neferenee  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  Gouverneur  Morris  declaring:  "That  no  other 
tribxme  than  the  Senate  could  be  trusted.  The  Supreme  Court 
was  too  few  to  number  and  might  be  warped  and  corrupted." 

How  platoer  could  it  be  made  that  the  Supreme  Court  was  to 
have  no  power  as  a  matter  of  implication  or  otherwise  to  nullify 
acts  of  Congress. 

HTJXxnncATioir  ar  "ocplxcatiow" 


No.  my  countrymen,  there  is  nothing  to  base  this  "Implication 
theory"  on.  Nor  did  the  original  advocates  of  nulllflcation  con- 
tend that  it  was  based  on  "implication."  But  when  its  outstand- 
ing champion,  a  Federalist  Senator,  was  challenged  to  debate  by 
Senator  Breckenridge.  of  Kentucky,  to  potot  to  any  such  dele- 
gated power  to  the  Court  to  the  Constitution,  he  tnuiklj  admitted 
that  there  was  none  and  then  boldly  asserted  that  the  "Court 
derived  that  power  from  authority  higher  than  the  Constitution." 
And  so,  to  trying  to  Jxistify  his  position,  he  was  forced  to  claim 
for  the  Court  that  ancient  doctrine,  the  divine  right  of  klnga. 
But  they  can  neither  lay  it  on  Ood  nor  "implication",  for  the 
todlsputable  facts  show  that  the  plan  was  adroitly  laid  for  the 
usurpation  by  the  Court  of  this  nullification  power  when  the 
Federalist  President,  Adams,  having  been  defeated  by  Jefferson, 
the  Democrat,  to  the  dying  days  of  his  administration  rushed 
through  his  lame-duck!'  Congress  the  midnight  judges  bill  and 
persuaded  the  then  aUlng  Chief  Justice  to  re^gn  to  be  succeeded 
by  his  young  and  vigorous  aristocratic  Federalist  Secretary  at 
State,  John  Marshall.  And  then  the  ooap  d'#tat  was  acoomplUhed 
when  this  new  midnight  Jefferson-hating  Chief  Justice  repudi- 
ating his  1796  opinion  to  Ware  v.  Hylton  handed  down  his 
ex  parte  Marbury  decision  to  be  used  as  a  inreoedent  for  dedarinc 
acts  of  Congress  unconstitutional  and  to  that  way  foster  and  pro- 
tect the  aristocratic  wealthy  class  from  any  legislation  that  they 
feared  might  be  enacted  by  the  Jeffersonlan  democratic  admin- 
istration. 


rOUNDINO     rATHZBS 


XNTaUBTXD    CON8T1T  U  TION    TO 
or  PBOPLS 


Does  not  our  history  prove,  with  that  proof  accentuated  by  the 
recent  past,  that  our  founding  fathers  acted  wisely  to  entrusting 
the  Constitution  and  its  construction  (as  their  mother  ooimtry  did 
and  does  its  constitution  and  its  construction  to  the  Parliament) 
to  the  chosen  representatives  of  the  people,  their  Congress,  and 
President,  who  coming  from  every  part  of  the  Nation  are  f»mJ»fir 
with  conditions  and  the  needs  of  their  constituents,  and  who.  at 
short  totervals.  are  answerable  to  the  people  for  the  laws  they 
enact,  so  that  if  they  enact  unwise  laws  or  laws  violative  of  the 
fundamental  democratic  axioms  speclflcally  enumerated  to  the 
ConstitutlMi,  they  can  and  will  promptly  replace  them. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
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But  «!•  ^UmtOan  of  the  Court  eentaid  tbat  thwe  ntna  _  ^^ 
^.^;^|i<i.it^  tlw  SoBRiBe  Oowrt  aboald  oooUnoB  to  excrdM  umpea 
Mitbarlty  in  Tiotetkm  of  tlw  Oonstltutton.  •»  •  niattw  o<  «»«»?: 
and  to  nulUfr  any  uid  all  tens  that  do  not  barmonlae  ^tb  tb^ 
SSSMBttoa  and  lnt«potetlana  of  tte  OooMtotlon.  ^  o^ 
voBttL  aa  tba  praaent  Chief  Juatioa  Hh^mb  onoe  oald.  "^e  teve 
loSitttiSn.  bottt  1.  what  tha  judfaa  aay  It  la."  Thatla  It  to 
LrSS^teba  made  to  mean  anything  tlmt  tee  Qwt  by 
inliurlarifin  or  intcrpolatton  may  aee  fit  to  make  it  mean— ana 
^Toov^t^  eelectifibrthe  people  nor  aecountaWa  to  them 
and  aecuze  in  their  Jobs  for  life.  

OOOKT 


Lae  us  eee  bow  the  pnaent  peHonnel  at  tbto  Court,  deciding 
on  what  econooxlc  and  loelal  tews  the  people  rtiall  Mre  under,  ob- 
tathed  their  pteees.  WO  know  that  the  poUtleal  party  In  power 
that  appointed  them  did  so  as  a  nrwaxd  for  their  political  p«n- 
■iMlS  1^  the  funds  contributed  by  their  cosporate  <aienteto 
for  campaign  puxpoees. ,.m^,    -        .-_ 

Tben  we  ateo  know  tiu*  one^  acanomte  and  poUtleal  Tlewa  an 
laziBly  the  result  of  enTlronment  and  sasortatlnn.  We  know,  too, 
th2iDractlcaU7  all  the  memJbem  of  tbto  Court,  piesent  axui  past, 
baw  M  their  attamsya  been  tbe  brains  of  the  major  oon^orato 
SSdraopSettTtatMla  of  tbe  ««ttr  WItbttetr  Jtews«^ 
oDlnloni  fonasd  and  molded  in  aneb  an  Ktmos|>bere.  to  it  ounevt 

toconeette  how  »  mulortty  ot  these  «*»  J«*I?_:S^*«S!S^ 
flhe  OoBstttutlon  when  paaring  oa  eoooonte  and  social  leghdatlon 
tm"^^  in  ths  intarest  oC  the  peq|de,  wfeilcb  of  necessity  confliets 
with  the  iBtsrert  of  their  old  dlenta.  in  Kngland  no  court  dare 
mdllfy  an  act  of  Pattlament  aa  uueoustitutional  because  In  its 
ontntaB  ooBb  aet  to  not  in  barmom  with  the  BB^Ush  Ibgna  Carta 
actbnmi^^Mi  BUI  of  Bights.  They  function  as  courts  should. 
eaBfltdngtti^elTeo  to 2}adioatlng  the  rlAta  of  litigants  ss  ttej 
£idt£«i  to  be  undw  the  tews,  leaTtng  to  statesmen,  the  rep- 
leaimtatliia  of  tbe  people,  to  say  wltat  tews,  in  their  opinloo. 
^Kmn  iM  fn-.i*ii  aad.  m  ttietr  optakm.  not  Ttotetire  of  the  con- 
stttntlon.  As  a  Noalt  of  tbe  Boi^l^  courts  not  meddling  in  gov- 
an^Mktid  poUeles.  they  slay  dear  of  partlsaa  critletam  and  conse- 
qosBtly  have  and  bold  the  oonflde^ce  Md  esteem  of  j^ctasse^ 
^^Oo^iess  oaBBok  be  iadoeed  under  section  a  of  artleie  m  to 
take  fkom  tbe  Court  tbto  anbcoled  power  and  restore  to  the  peopto 
their  iliriiin^i^stlii  form  of  gossnunant  aa  psofidad  to  the  Constitu- 
ttoB.  voold  tt  not  ba  better  to  basa  a  Coart^  staged  If  you  please. 
by  a  riiisiilint  who  to  tcylac  so  Malouriy  to  get  a  square  deal 
te  aD  tka  peagto  by  aoononte  and  sodal  lagMatlnn.  rather  than 
H  atastad  aa  It  to  and  baa  been  for  yean  In  the  interest  of 


bloody 


IB  fha 


UUfQ, 

IS  they  do. 

Tory  kbig 

Will  their  deeoendante  do  less 

**  «*"»»MmM>  to  be  abrillHbrd  by  a  reao- 

in  a  maiWe  pidaes  in  Wasblngtont 

Ii0  Court  saya  that  whUe  Coogrees 

can  kgWate  for  what  in  its  oplnkm  to  for  tbe  general  wrifare.  but 
If  in  the  oplnloa  of  the  Ooort  It  to  aol  lor  the  general  welfare, 
tt  to  the  duty  of  the  Ooort  to  nullify  the  act.  And  slnos  in 
ntailanof  tba  Court  acttonltma  doss  not  affect  the  gsnenlwel» 
fbitt.  Vot  to  only  a  local  matter,  tlwy  nuUUed  the  tew.  And  tbto 
In  Mtta  of  ths  Constltatlon  that  Congress  Aall  enact  aU  tews 
*•  aqm  MBand  wetfaca."  Zn  whoas  ofdnion?  Of  eoume.  In  tbe 
*^^  Ih  tbto  daetolen  they  not  only  violated  tbe 

Ignoraaee  in  holding  agriculture  did 
n^aad  tbcxufore  was  only  a  local 

Hamilton  as  ezo 

when  ba  said,  "The 

ara  agrleultuza.  oommeroa,  and 

iff  the  Oeneral  Oovcm* 

tt  was  the  putpoee  to  give  to 

eiplalnart  by  Mr.  Madison: 

nrlfiflnlfa    in    framing 

dtBDUl^  oC  getting  Its  defects 

lurmountable.    The  Vbglnte 

and  though  its  defects  are 

get  it  •««^"«*«^     Tbe  detects 

kmywledged  bvtt  were  never  re- 

hsvo  four  times  attempted  to  make 

their  oonfMerattan,  but  have  ffcOed  in  each  at- 

of  fnaovatlan.  the  boa  and  cry  in  favor  of  liberty 

aa  th«y  have  dona,  prevent  the 


XSACnOH. 


That   enptelns 
of 


m  whv  the 
amendment."    Today  as 


nported  tn  the 
-    wtth 


of  ths 
miBd  and  to 


to  be  tba  peat 
X«t  all  who 


are   crying,   "submit   a 
fearful  of  the 
_  to  act,  I  am 

d  toomote  Ouumaeur  MonX  of  Pennsylvania,  as 
eonstreotlanal  dsbatee  and  it  now  looks  as  tbon^^ 
vision  whsn  he  said:  *Tt  to  necessary  then 
Ahonld  be  tbe  guardian  of  Hm  people, 
•    •    •.    Wealth  tends  to  corrupt  the 
its  love  of  power  and  to  stimntetw  tt  to  op- 
tbto  to  be  ttw  qrtrtt  of  the  opulent. 
thereCore.  ought  to  be  so  oonstttuted  a> 
of  ths  nmas  of  the  peopte." 
for  democracy  and  prograss  rsOy  around  the 
upon  which  to  emblaaoned  eonwnmio  and  sodal 


tnstlee.  Lei  those  who  stand  tm  economic  piracy  and  special 
privilege  raUy  around  the  black  flag  of  the  Liberty  League  and  its 
mercenary  allies.  Who  can  qwnd  a  fortnight  in  Washington 
without  sensing  tbe  Uberty  League  hate  and  prejxidloe  constantly 
ooBlng  from  a  majority  of  the  Court  for  Boosevelt  and  the  Demo- 
cratic admlnlstratum. 

Embittered  by  their  sacroeaQCt  bales  being  imperiled  as  a  re- 
sult of  "aboltohlng  our  most  wholesome  and  necessary  tews  tat 
the  public  good",  and  feeling  secure  in  the  thought  that  there 
were  enough  of  their  reactiouu?  -worshippers  on  the  Judiciary 
Coaamlttees  in  the  House  and  the  Senate  to  smother  any  bill  that 
might  l>e  introduced  undw  section  2,  article  m,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  stay  them  in  their  ruthless  nulliflcation  policies,  and  fear- 
ing to  further  arouse  pubUc  reeentment  by  assassinating  additional 
"whoteaome  and  neeeesary  laws  for  the  public  good"  white  Boose- 
vtit  lemalned  in  the  White  House,  it  became  patent  to  the  dumbest 
that  they  had  determined  to  convert  their  $12,000,000  marUe 
pidace  into  a  "bleak  house  of  the  tew'a  detey."  But  they  over- 
looked  the  fact  that  there  was  another  Jackson  in  the  White  House, 
and  hto  wtae  and  timely  message  calling  upon  Congress  to  enlarge 
the  Court  unices  the  Judges  passed  70  years  of  age  see  fit  to  re- 
tire fell  like  a  thunderbolt,  turning  them  pale  with  rage  and  send- 
ing a  shiver  through  every  monopolistic  maw,  while  caxislng  bitter 
cmiaee  to  fall  from  tbe  lips  of  their  hirelings. 

But  let  the  Preddent  beware  lest  his  amwlntees  in  their  yearn- 
ing for  power,  when  they  ascend  the  Judicial  throne  in  their  robea 
of  black,  do  not  also  raise  the  black  flag  of  nuUlflcation  agiOnst  an 
major  economic  and  social  legislation.  But  if  they  would  im- 
mortaUze  themselves  and  restore  to  the  pet^de  their  ConsUtutloa 
and  democratic  fonn  of  gOTemment,  let  them  hand  down  a  ring- 
ing decision  repudiating  the  Court's  usurped  power  of  nulliflcation 
ot  congresslcmal  tews  and  hereafter  confine  Itself  to  ita  Judicial 
duties.  And  may  Congress  be  not  deceived  by  the  walls  <a  that 
part  of  the  press  that  is  always  to  be  found  truckling  in  the  wake 
of  organised  greed,  which  never  ceases  to  struggle  in  devious  ways 
to  destroy,  through  Court  nulliflcation.  every  law  enacted  for  the 
economic  and  social  betterment  of  the  people.  Nor  yet  by  resolu- 
tions of  some  leglriature.  here  and  there,  which  may  be  tmder  tbe 
spell  of  monopoUstle  tofluence. 

Neither  by  those  of  a  few  unlnf cxmed  tewyers  who  may  be  oor- 
raled  into  a  courtroom  by  the  attorneys  of  public-service  cocpora- 
tloos  and  then  air  malltng  them  to  Members  of  Coogress,  Isbded 
so  as  to  give  the  Impression  oi  being  tbe  unanimous  action  of  tlite 
or  that  bar.  Then  remember,  too.  how  the  great  majority  of  the 
tewyers  Joined  with  the  so-called  aristocrats  to  fight  and  oonrtemn 
as  would-be  dictators  Jefferson.  IJncoln,  and  Theodore  Boosevctt 
for  every  reform  they  attempted  in  the  interest  of  ths  peopte.  So 
let  those  who  beUeve  in  democracy  and  the  rute  of  tbe  pea|de 
stand  with  the  President  in  this  great  reform  and  let  thoae  wlio 
believe  in  nidllflcation  and  a  Judicial  oligarchy  vote  with  Vemomt 
and  Maine.  There  to  no  halfway  ground,  no  twUlgbt  aone  in 
wliich  to  OaA  and  dodge  and  take  refuge. 

The  heart  <a  the  Nation  is  troubled  because  of  tbe  "abolition  of 
Its  most  valTiable  tews."  Ttie  people  expect  their  nopreeentatlvee 
In  Congress  to  aid  their  great  President  in  proclaiming  anew  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  restoring  to  them  their  Conatl- 
tutloa  and  democratic  form  of  government. 
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ADORBB8  OP  HON.  Willi  M.  WHl'lTlNOTON.  OP  ii  iwhiwhi  wi, 
BEVOBB  THE  NATIONAL  BIVEEtS  AND  wawhoim^  CONOBBSS 
CM  APBIL  36,  1837 


Mr.  WHiniNGTON.  Mr.  Spealcer.  under  the  leave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcosd.  I  include 
the  following  address  which  I  delivered  on  liiraiday,  April 
26,  1937,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  at  the  Thirty-secood  Annual 
Ccnvention  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Haiiwrs  Congress, 
to  wit: 

After  great  floods  come  the  deluge  of  idans  and  schemee  to  ^nd 
floods.  This  was  apparent  following  the  Misslsslpitf  flood  of  1937. 
History  rqieats  itself.  PODowing  the  Obio-MlsHtsslppt  flood  of  1037 
the  entire  range  of  the  i^iantsetic  have  been  covered. 

The  schemes  come  most  often  from  those  far  removed  from  the 
Ohio  and  Mlssl8sin>l  Rivers:  they  ccnne  from  the  coMts.  from  the 
Lakes,  and  from  the  intericn'.  The  paving  of  the  f*iamnmi  at  tbe 
Mississippi  Blver  from  St.  Paul  to  the  Gulf  of  Mezloo  baa  been 
reeommended.  Another  scheme  was  to  tap  the  Mlssoarl  Btver  by 
a  new  ztver  southward.    A  plan  for  a  canal  from  the  Ohio  above 
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Cairo  straight  to  Mobile  Bay  has  been  advanced.  A  scheme  is 
advocated  f <»■  the  construction  of  gigantic  boilers  to  convert  flood- 
waters  into  steam  and  vapor. 

Ifajor  floods  always  bring  forth  a  new  brood  of  half-baked  solu- 
tions of  the  problem  of  flood  control.  Not  only  are  novel  and 
fantastic  schemes  advanced.  b\it  new  and  untried  agenciea  are 
proposed  to  plan  and  to  execute  jprograms  for  the  great  rivers  and 
valleys. 

Many  maintained  after  the  Mississippi  flood  of  1937  that  30,000.- 
000  acres  of  alluvial  lands  must  be  abandoned  to  the  river,  wiilch 
could  not  be  controlled.    An  eminent  engineer  said: 

"No  similar  problem  of  similar  slae  has  ever  been  mastered  by 
man." 

So-called  scientists  and  professors  in  universities,  after  the  flood 
of  1937.  advocated  that  man  should  retire  from  the  valleys  to  the 
bills  and  siirrender  to  the  Jungle. 

Again,  selfish  interests  with  proposals  that  are  tmworthy  and 
unsound,  with  projects  that  are  unable  to  stand  on  their  merits, 
insist  that  they  advance  the  only  solution.  Designing  agencies, 
under  the  guise  of  need  for  further  thinking  and  investigations, 
but  in  reality  to  perpetuate  bureaucracy,  advocate  delay. 

All  of  the  visionary  schemes  have  one  thing  in  common — ^they 
show  that  the  authors  lack  an  utter  comprehension  of  the  real 
problem,  which  is  to  carry  two  and  a  quarter  million  cubic  feet 
per  second,  representing  more  than  20  times  all  of  the  water  flow- 
ing over  Niagara  Falls,  from  Cairo  to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  proposed  the  only  comprehensive  plan  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  1927  Mississippi  flood.  It  was  not 
perfect,  but  it  was  ftmdamentally  sound  and  capable  of  enlarge- 
ment. All  of  the  works  authorized  and  constructed  will  be  utilized 
in  subsequent  programs  for  the  expansion  of  the  act  of  1928. 

The  New  Madrid  floodway  saved  Cairo  in  1937.  Many  towns  and 
millions  of  acres  in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  have  been  saved 
from  the  floodwaters  which  caiised  direct  losses  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  and  indirect  losses  of  hxindreds  of  millions 
more  in  the  unprotected  Ohio  Valley.  The  Bonne  Carre  spillway 
made  New  Orleans  safe.  "Tlie  great  Father  of  Waters  has  at  last 
fovmd  its  master." 

The  Corp>s  of  Engineers  have  reported  a  program  for  flood  con- 
trol in  the  Otiio  Valley.  Emergency  works  are  given  prior  con- 
sideration. Portsmouth.  Paducah,  and  Louisville  were  the  greatest 
sufferers  from  the  1937  Ohio  flood,  because  in  these  cities  the 
largest  populations  were  subjected  to  floods.  Many  other  cities, 
towns,  and  communities  were  wrecked.  The  conscience  of  the 
Nation  was  aroused,  and  the  people  of  the  Ohio  Valley  are  de- 
manding that  ttie  Corps  of  Engineers  be  authorised  to  give  to 
their  cities  and  to  their  lands  protection  comparable  to  that 
accorded  to  New  Orleans  and  the  lower  BfiaslBslppl  Valley. 

The  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  was  promptly  prepared,  in 
response  to  the  resolution  of  the  X^mmittee  on  Flood  Control  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  it  was  forwarded  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  for  transmission  to  Congress  or  iae  the  con- 
sideration of  the  committee.  The  committee  is  ready  to  recom- 
mend the  enactment  of  legislation  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  1937 
and  previous  record  floods. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  taken  the  lead  In  pro* 
viding  generously  for  flood-stricken  areas,  and  he  is  expected  to 
recommend  the  prompt  construction  of  lalor  and  emergency  proj- 
ects and  a  long-range  i^ogram  far  flood  control  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  in  transmitting  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
to  tbe  Flood  Control  Committee. 

KO  SXHOLB  BUUUI 

Flood-control  Improvements  must  not  be  confussd  with  con- 
servation works.  Levees  and  reservoirs  are  tor  flood  purpoeea.  Tbe 
growing  of  grasses  and  trees  and  soil-erosion  prevention  will  retard 
floods:  each  lias  its  own  proper  place.  Careful  planning  is  needed 
and  proper  land  uses  should  be  practiced. 

Flood  control  does  not  mes^  levees  alone,  or  channel  Inqmive- 
ment  alone.  Projects  often  Involve  both.  Bessrvoirs  are  often 
accompanied  by  both  levees  and  channel  oontroL  While  deten- 
tion reservoirs  are  the  outstanding  features  of  the  Miami  Con- 
servancy project  in  the  Dayton.  Ohio,  area,  yet  a  considerable  part 
of  the  project  is  composed  of  levees  and  channel  Improvement. 

Enthusiastic  advocates  of  power  devdopment  insist  that  all  dams 
should  provide  for  the  generation  of  hydroelectric  power.  Artbtir 
E.  Morgan,  chairman  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  au- 
thor of  the  Miami  Conservancy  project,  recently  said: 

"There  is  a  popular  overejqiectatlon  as  to  the  possibilities  of 
power  development  associated  with  flood  control  in  the  eastern 
United  States.  Few  eastern  rivers  are  so  favorable  in  that  respect 
as  the  Tennessee  and  the  possibilities  of  that  river  system  fall  far 
short  of  those  on  the  Paclflc  coast.  Moreover,  flood  control  and 
power  in  some  cases  are  muttially  exclusive." 

Again,  in  the  same  article,  in  the  Engineering  News  Beoord  of 
March  18.  1937,  Mr.  Morgan  stated: 

"In  my  opinion  there  has  recently  been  exaggeration  of  the 
possibilities  of  flood  control  by  soil  management,  forestry,  and  the 
construction  of  reservoirs  on  very  small  headwater  streams." 

There  Is  no  single  remedy:  all  possible  solutions  must  be  ex- 
plored: power,  navl^tion.  water  storage,  and  conservation  have 
their  places;  soil  prolection  and  reforestation  must  not  be  ignored! 

BTUUiXS   Am)    IMVZSnCATIOHS 

The  rivers  and  harbors  of  the  United  States  have  been  Improved 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  fen*  navigation  for  130  years:  they  have 
bad  more  experience  in  flood-control  work  than  any  other  engi- 
neers in  the  United  States  or  in  any  other  country.    The  first 


comprehensive  survey  of  a  river  In  this  country  was  the  survey 
of  the  Mississippi  by  Ci^rtain  Humphreys  and  Lieutenant  Abbott^ 
which  was  completed  in  IMI.  Their  report  dealt  largely  with 
flood-control  problems  and  contributed  to  the  development  of 
flood-control  engineering. 

The  Mississippi  Blver  was  first  Improved  for  navigation.  Th« 
first  flood-control  appropriations  in  1881  for  flood  control  wera 
Incidental  to  navigation,  but  flood-control  works  for  more  than 
60  jrears  on  the  MlsslsBlppl  Blver  have  been  carried  on  by  tb« 
Corps  of  Engineers:  they  ctmstructed  the  flood-control  works  along 
the  Sacramento  Blver,  they  have  constructed  projects  In  Alaska, 
reservoirs  in  Vermont,  on  tbe  Tygart  in  West  Virginia,  and  li 
reservoirs  in  the  Muskingxun  VallfBy.  The  Fort  Peck  Beeervoir  la 
being  constructed  by  tbe  Corps  of  Xnglneers;  the  Panama  Canal 
was  finally  completed  by  them. 

Basic  data  and  thorough  studies  and  Investlgatlans  are  neoee- 
sary.  In  1937  and  again  in  1938  Congress  made  provision  for 
thorough  investigations.  In  the  past  9  years  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers have  made  the  most  comprehensive  survey  of  the  water 
resources  of  tbe  country  ever  undertaken.  At  a  cost  of  •13,000.000 
more  than  300  streams  were  investigated  for  flood  control,  naviga- 
tion, and  power.  The  rqxnts.  known  as  308  reports,  contain  a 
mass  of  invaluable  information;  they  are  available  to  Conffreea  and 
to  the  country. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  were  th\u  prepared  to  recommend  proj- 
ects to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  floods  along  the  Connecticut,  the 
Merrimac,  the  Susquehaxuia,  the  Allegheny,  and  the  Mononga- 
hela  Rivers  after  the  floods  of  1935  and  1936. 

Flood  control  had  been  declared  to  be  a  national  problem  In 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1928.  and  after  carefxii  studies  and 
thorough  planning  a  national  flood-control  act.  with  a  declared 
national  flood-control  policy,  embracing  270  projects,  in  some  31 
States  and  affecting  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  with  an 
authorization  of  $300,000,000,  was  passed  in  1938. 

As  the  act  of  May  15,  1938,  was  progressive  when  it  provided 
for  the  Inland  waterways  experimental  laboratory,  long  advocated 
by  the  eminent  civilian  engineer,  Joiin  R.  Freeman,  so  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1936  provided  for  surveys  and  investigations  for 
some  238  streams,  with  authcnity  for  the  fc»mulation  of  plans 
for  flood  control,  and  it  also  provided  for  studies  and  surveys  of 
watersheds,  measures  for  run-ofT,  water-flow  retardation,  and  soil- 
erosion  prevention  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Beservoirs 
for  the  protection  of  populous  centers  in  New  England,  in  south- 
em  New  York,  and  along  the  tributaries  of  the  Allegheny  and 
Monongahela  Bivers  were  authorised.  The  flood-control  projects 
were  planned  and  are  to  be  executed  by  the  Coopa  of  Engineers. 

There  Ir  no  conflict  between  flood-control  works  by  the  War 
D^Mulmen^-  and  soil-erosion  prevention  and  reforestation  by  the 
Department  of  ^igriculture.  The  works  are  Integrated  and  coordi- 
nated; all  factors  that  enter  into  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
flood  control  are  given  their  place  In  the  picture.  The  program  la 
capable  of  expanskm.  All  additional  planning  alcmg  the  head- 
waters and  tributaries  may  be  done  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice and  by  the  Forest  Service  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  There  is  no  occasion  tor  any  addltl<mal  plan- 
ning or  advisory  agency.  Existing  agencies  may  be  enlarged,  other- 
wise inefficiency  and  duplication  would  result. 
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It  has  been  erroiteously  said  that  the  Corpa  of  Fnglnaw  oppose 
resCTVoirs  for  flood  control;  antagonistic  interests  have  repeated 
the  statements.  Beservoirs  have  not  been  opposed  but  they  have 
been  given  their  rightful  place;  they  have  been  recommended 
where  they  would  promote  flood  control;  thev  have  not  been  rec- 
ommended when  they  would  not  afford  protection.  The  first  dams 
for  flood  control  on  a  large  scale  were  constructed  In  tbe  Dayton 
area  following  the  1913  flood.  The  dams  did  not  provide  for 
power;  there  was  no  provision  for  reforestation  or  nU-crosion  pre* 
ventiosx.    The  project  was  primarily  to  control  great  flooda. 

Some  14  reservoirs  are  now  being  constructed  in  tbe  Muskingum 
Valley  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  Conservation  Is  provided  for; 
the  dams  are  the  most  adequate  and  coaq>lete  ever  constructed 
for  flood  control. 

Similar  dams  were  recommended  by  tbe  Corps  of  Biigliweia,  and 
they  are  embraced  in  the  Flood  Control  Act  at  193A.  The  engi- 
neers have  been  critidaed  tar  not  recommending  the  buUding  of 
dams  where  dams  could  not  be  substituted  for  leeveo.  Tbe  Corps 
of  EDglneers  give  tlie  facts;  their  conclusions  are  supported  by 
their  argiunents,  and  generally  their  condxislons  are  unanswerable. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  I  repeat,  advocate  roesi  luira,  and  aa 
the  policy  of  national  flood  control  expands  and  enlarges  they  will 
continue  to  propose  reservoirs.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  tbe  engi- 
neers that  they  reoHnmended  for  inclusion  in  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1936  only  projects  where  the  benefits  exceeded  tbe  costs,  la 
compiif^nf!*  with  the  declared  policy  of  the  act. 

It  is  i4)parent,  eqjecially  where  two  or  more  States  are  In- 
volved and  where  the  local  interests  are  already  paying  for  pro- 
tection they  do  not  receive,  that  the  local  contzlbutkm  for  reser- 
voir construction  reqxiired  by  the  act  of  1986  must  be  llberallaed, 
otherwise  many  of  tlie  reservoirs  provided  by  that  act,  tapteiMilj 
where  the  benefits  will  accrue  to  areas  far  removed  from  the  dams, 
will  never  be  constructed. 

The  Army  engineers  have  also  been  crtticlaed  because  they  havw 
not  recommended  in  all  cases  the  construction  of  dams  for  both 
flood  control  and  power.  Again  they  have  given  the  facts.  An 
empty  reservoir  is  Mssntlsl  for  flood  control;  a  full  reeervolr  Is 
for  a  constant  bead  for  tbe  development  of  power.    The . 
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Aimr  en^bmn  report  the  truth.  Where  power  ambe  <5j^gJ 
thf^xwoomnd  that  prorlaloa  he  maOB  for  po^-^j^^^ 
tteoutetMidiiif  popwr  derelopment  of  "cent  ye«»  «■  theBonn^ 
^  Dvn  «  tt^TooivmUA  Blwr.  coortructed  toy  the  Oorpe  of 
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ICUtekes  here  been  nuule  to  tadurtrlel  end  to  dty^jMmtog. 
CmeT^  been  bunt  end  todurtrtol  ptote  ^T?J^JSi 
meted  along  rtrers  without  regmrd  to  flood  «>odltl«M.  Cltgs 
EST  buUt  il^  wmns  When  they  were  ^wim  to  be  tomdequete. 
m«  rtw  w2il  at  Portffljouth.  Ohio,  was  conetructed  by  the  local 
SliSS  ^  p«rSea  feet.  TWi  waa  lower^  tb*^  toe  Wgi 
S^rf  1»13.  irtilch  waa  67J  feet,  although  the  Army  eng- 
^  ^%  a  much  higher  flood  than  that  oJ1913.  ^ 
predlctidflood  came  to  1937  with  a  gage  otl^jij^^.*^  the 
mer  waU  waa  orertopped  with  great  loane  •»»  *"*^**?-    .  . 

Waterwocke.  power  itatlona^nd  gaa  plants  hare  been  toated 
When  they  are  robject  to  orerflowa;  they  are  among  ^e  «J«  <S 
gounder  and  go  oat.  Uhtold  auflertag  refuted  to  the  city  rf 
LouteTflle.  aa  wen  aa  other  communttlee.  because  of  the  ml«takM 
ofdSSSm  engtoeva  to  planning  and  locating  the  P»»5t»,«»»«  •" 
^^StSato^tTnrj  ttdstence  of  the  people  and  o<  the  city. 
Local  totereste  mtist  cooperate  to  planntog. 

Great  floods  are  generaOy  caused  by  e«eeilT«  ratos  ofer  approid- 
■JSyaTpSeent  ofSriatershsd  of  the  lar^ff  rt^erjK  If  lOl  o< 
STrSerroteato  the  act  of  iwe  along  «»•  J»*«*^-;l,*^  ^ 
Birer  bMl  been  eoastmeted  and  to_eperatlon.  «»  .y**^  ^ 
would  not  have  been  pre^njed.  "«2l2«»»  ^1,5! ^**^ 
ledueed.    THe  Oorpa  of  Baglneeta  adrlaed.  to  addition  to  the 

irn »"  to  the  act  of  in6.  that  rlter  ^nllM  wwjMDttmrj  to 

praceel  the  OoMen  Trtoi^  oj  the  dtr  of  ««*;5«^  t^e^C 
ocsBlTe  rains  feU  below  &e  dams  and  dam  sites  in  the  Ohio 
VaoW:  they  feU  below  the  Kotils  Dam  and  ttw.Wheeter  Dam  to 
«ha  TsimisMi  Valley.  While  there  were  untwoal  rains  ^oog  the 
trtbntarlse  of  the  Tennessse  River,  they  were  widely  dls- 
1/  The  Aggregate  ralnfaU  waa  around  18  tochaa  ucalnst  a 
TBlafali  of  4V4  inehee  preceding  the  1937  flood.    Howerer, 

»  H-  Mr  Ti wBiie  Taney  below  the  dams  the  rainf aU  wm 

fran  9S  to  16  inehss.   The  predplUtloa  was  ooottouous  and 


wAua 

4,t,tHt>«««i  Bfoteetion  la  needed  to  the  lower  Ohio  TaDer.  -  _, 
gency  worka  wn  eeeentiel  LoulevUle,  Paducah.  Pcrtsmouth.  and 
otter  similar  nrniiri"****-  to  tte  Ohio  Valley  must  have  loeal 
nrotertlTe  worka.  Ijeveee  and  river  walla  are  imperative.  BeeHr- 
veiss  alone  will  not  eofltoe.  __ 

SI  from  tte  Obio  Aoed  li  that  loeal  protective  works 
fliat:  they  miMt  be  fallowed  to  tte  espanston  of  tte 
toy  >iHi**«««i  inssiiniri  along  tte  trUmtartss. 


-„-„„„,  ateuld  te  wen  trained.  Tte  Corps  of  Knglneers  are 
M^naedfMm  tte  outstanding  students  of  West  Potot.  Post- 
SSSte  work  Is  dote  to  tte  i&iy  ■ngtoeettog  School  and  to  tte 
leadlnc  unlversitica  of  tte  XThlted  Stetes  and  other  oountelM. 
^^^  Iments  sad  i  ssiswti  are  ewentlal.  Bssle  daU  must  te  ob- 
Ite  ootataadlBff  featore  of  tte  Wood  Oontrol  Act  of 
tte  authufteiflnn  for  tte  oonstnietlon  of  tte  Waterwafo 
at  Vlckaburg.  lOsa.  There  has  bsen  a  revo- 
lAoii  to  etvU  eiMliiearlni  The  improvement  to  engineering  gave 
^  tiM  ■iitomoMe--HrievOtvtlon  to  tran^Mrtatlon  resulted. 

everhnents  of  tte  waterwaya  station  are  worifctog  a  revo- 
lt &iad  fKir»»«'-    Out-oO  ware  haretofiase  opposed.    Just 
^^       ferraon  beams  PicaidBnt  of  tte  msslsatopl 
a  eat-«C  omaured  to  tte  Tocataa  bend  bdow 
waa  BO  iMterlsl  itasT^gr  above  or  below  the 
nu  J^gnsoBi  reftned  to  follow  tte  beaten  path:  he 
te  uUUMI  tte  eaperlmenta;  te  began  a  ^stcm.  of 
In  4  yews  tte  IfteisBtppl  Btver  between  tte  mouth  (tf 
tte  Arkansas  andUM  mouth  of  tte  Bed  Bivera  has  been  shortened 
fef  lot 


cotreetiTe  dredging:  tte  carrying  capacity  of 
M^  ii.T  Kaa  tinmi  iiii  iisBrd  bv  dredging.  Beven  cut-offs  teve 
SL^dKtteveStenSr  am  betog  eUmlnated:  flood  heights 
r~  tijjn  I'-BifjLjr  to  1987  tte  gagebeiween  Cairo  and  tte  mouth 
?tt^^SnI!Mttv«  iniTtte  ifiSert  to  h^ 
'nLr«i-<^ia  ttM»  nces  were  materlany  lowered  and  a  smoother 
^iorovfdedBoath  of  tte  mouth  of  tte  Arkansas  River, 
t^  did  tte  job.  AikanaM  O^r  !•  Ji*^!^theeut^ 
.  «rtend  sooth  of  Watdiea  In  1909  at  Aitanaas  City  there 
a  flood  flow  of  l.iatdOOO  cubic  feet  per  eeeond  when  the  gage 
...jtedl^  f^.    That  waa  befbia  General  yergoeon  rtarted  his 

ite  1987  ttero  wi»  a  flow  of  l.TSauOOO  cable  feet  per  Mcond  wnen 
&  Me  etoodiS  47J  leet.  Tte  MEtelartppt  River  waa  wrytog 
te  tteOi^to  nf7  tte  ssne  amoimt  of  flood  water  it  carried  to 
m9  toSttirwSer  wL  U  feet  lower  to  1987  than  to  »99  at 
AriutosasClty.  At  tte  creat  tte  volume  waa  miach  greater  than  tte 

While  tte  eut^  teve  lowend  tte  levefc  to  tte  ^^oOa^Jh^ 
wxuMi  w»  V  ^^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^  hqq^  heists  bdow  tte  ent-coe. 

at  GveeBvffle  and  ArfeaMM  Olty  was  lower  than  to 

>  gH»  at  Holctea  to  1987  waa  tte  blghaak  to  tta  hteory. 

^STcfA-cBB  teve  increased  tte  ftood-canylng  capadtx  of 


the  liver,  and  wtth  corrective  dredging,  a  margto  of  safety  haa 

been  added  to  the  levee  system.  

General  Ferguson  dared  where  others  faltered;  te  is  a  credit  to 
tte  Corpe  <rf  Engineers,  and  hla  work  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  tte  achievements  of  the  Army  engineers.  He  will  go  down  to 
history  ss  one  erf  tte  great  engineers  of  modem  times.  The  cut- 
offs and  dredging  will  do  far  more  than  reservoirs  and  at  mate- 

rlaUy  less  expense.  ,      ^    *  *w«  *.-.^  ^  «■>.. 

Ftemerly  obstructions  or  sills  w»e  placed  at  tte  head  of  the 
Atchafalaya  River  to  prevent  the  enlargement  of  the  channel;  to 
teutt.  ttey  have  been  tte  contributtog  factor  in  the  enlargemoit 
of  tte  channeL  TheorUa  and  practices  along  tte  lower  Wtote- 
sippl  River  have  been  revolutionized  by  the  experiments  ^^7 
sucoesBfully  conducted  at  tte  Vicksburg  waterways  staUon.  Dredg- 
ing thiou^  tte  lower  reaches  of  tte  Atchafalaya  River  has  mate- 
iSly  reduced  flood  heights  in  tte  backwater  area  o*  .**»«»<» 
Rlvv.  Additional  channel  capacity  to  accommodate  major  floods 
will  contribute  to  tte  reduction  of  overflows. 

BACKWATXB  AXBAS 

Recent  experiments  will  contribute  to  change  views  respecting 
tte  necessity  of  backwater  areas  as  storage  basins.  It  la  now  «tl- 
mated  ttet  to  floods.  00  percent  of  tte  floodwaters  are  carrledto 
tte  channel  and  between  tte  banks  of  tte  Mississippi  River.  The 
remaining  10  percent  Is  carried  between  the  ^"^^^J^^^^^^J^^ 
and  tte  levees.  When  we  recall  ttet  tte  average  width  between 
tte  levees  from  Cairo  to  Baton  Rouge  U  about  4  miles,  and  ttet 
tte  average  width  between  tte  banks  of  the  river  is  less  than  a 
mile,  there  U  much  food  for  flood-control  ttought  to  tte  experi- 
ments showing  ttet  90  percent  of  tte  floodwaters  is  accommo- 
dated to  tte  area  between  tte  banks  of  tte  river. 

rUKWWATS 

In  additkm  to  providing  for  stabilization  of  tte  channel,  eeeoin- 
plifht<1  by  means  of  dredging  and  cut-offs,  tte  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1938  prodded  for  diversions  through  tte  Boeuf  Bssto  and  tteough 
tte  AtchafUaya  Basin.  Ftxmi  time  to  time  it  has  been  urged  that 
issiii  rciirs  along  tte  Arkansas  and  White  Rivers  te  substituted  for 
theee  diversions.  Tte  Corps  of  Engineers  teve  repeatedly  recom- 
mended watost  tte  substitution.  Tte  flood  of  1987  vtodlcatee 
their  wlsdmn.  There  were  no  great  floods  along  tte  Arkansas  antf 
White  Rivers  to  1937  and  reservoirs  would  not  teve  reduced  tto 
flood  heights  to  1987  or  protected  tte  lower  IfissiaBippl  Valley  ftom 
tte  BTCiJflood  ttet  came  out  of  tte  Ohk>  River.  It  la  apparent, 
how?rar.  as  always  insisted  by  tte  Chief  of  Engtoeers  and  hy  tte 
Corpe  of  »>gineers.  that  reservoirs  along  tte  Arkusaa  uid  the 
Whtte  Rivers  win  te  additional  factors  of  safety.  As  su^ad4U- 
tl,nr«'  factors  of  safety  they  are  recommended  by  tte  Chief  of 
Engineera.  . 

Hand  to  hand  wltt  tte  value  of  eut-offk  is  tte  necessity  for 
floodways  and  diversions  between  tte  Arkansas  and  tte  Red  Rivers. 
Tte  high  gages  at  Hatches  show  that  diversions  are  necessary;  tte 
Ifttganaa  and  Endora  floodways  are  imperative. 

Tte  unprecedented  gagea  emphasize  tte  further  ncceesity  of  cor- 
fectliv  levee  heights  and  ralstog  tte  levees  along  tte  Misslisippl 
River  In  certato  sections.  This  is  especially  true  between  Cairo 
and  Helena.  Between  Helena  and  Vickstnirg  there  must  te  levee 
ncttlcation  because  of  tte  cut-offs,  wltt  tte  resulting  change  to 
tte  location  of  tte  channel  of  tte  river. 

KUMAH  BLSXBrr  XM  uiVEsaioxs  MTTflrr  BS  uinxaTD 
Tte  city  of  Cairo  was  protected  by  diverting  approximate^ 
400.000  cubic  second-feet  toto  tte  New  Madrid  floodway,  as  planned. 
The  Government  acquired  only  flowage  rights  to  this  floodway. 
Tte  landowners  protested:  ttore  was  srmed  resistance  to  diverting 
waters  toto  tte  floodway.  Bloodshed  was  narrowly  averted.  We 
teve  learned  our  lesson.  In  all  floodways  tte  Government  should 
own  tte  fee.  There  should  te  an  automatic  diversion:  tte  human 
element  should  te  eliminated.  Moreover,  if  a  bankful  dlvoston 
will  promote  protection  in  the  Morganza  floodway,  a  bankful  diver- 
sion will  promote  protection  tn  tte  Euroda  floodway.  The  two  are 
Ineqiarably  linked,  but  in  bott  It  is  imperative  that  tte  title  to 
tte  lands  te  acquired  to  fee.  It  to  estimated  that  tte  flowage 
rights  cost  from  75  to  85  percent  of  tte  value  of  tte  fee.  Acquir- 
ing tte  lands  to  fee  will  cost  comparatively  Uttle  more  than 
acquiring  tte  flowage  rights. 

In  tte  Bonne  Carre  spillway  tte  GoverzLznent  owned  tte  lands 
to  fee:  ttoe  was  no  protest  and  ttere  was  no  objection.  Tte 
•pniiTw  Carre  q>illway  functioned  to  protect  tte  city  of  New  Or- 
leans. Large  amounts  have  been  auttorlzed  to  acquire  rights-of- 
way  to  tte  MOrganza  and  tte  Budora  floodways.  Provision  should 
te  made  to  utilize  as  little  land  as  possible,  but  tte  title  to  fee 
should  te  acquired. 

Fuse-i^ug  levees  are  a  menace  ttet  cannot  te  tolerated:  auto- 
matic diversions  with  tte  human  element  eliminated  and  with 
tte  Government  owntog  tte  flowage  to  fee  should  te  sutetituted 
for  fuse-plug  diversions. 

ADVZSOET  OB  FLAKNIira  ACSNCIES 

There  are  ttoee  who  advocate  planning  or  advisory  agencies, 
and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Autterlty  is  cited  to  suiqport  ot  tte  plea 
for  tte  establishment  of  auttorities.  I  supported  tte  Tenneseee 
Valley  Auttority;  it  is  a  social  experiment;  It  has  contributed  to 
tte  reduction  of  power  rates;  it  has  served  to  give  us  a  yardstick 
for  power  costs,  but  It  Is  still  an  exi>erlment.  There  is  no  balance 
aheet  of  tte  social  or  economic  beneflts  against  its  hundred  mllllan 
doUara  of  expenditures.  Moreover,  tte  Auttority  is  primarily  a 
power  project.  Most  of  those  who  advocate  authOTlties  frankly  say 
ttet  their  advocacy  li  based  upon  tte  fact  that  the  Government 
will  imderwnte  tte  entire  costs  of  all  flood-control  works. 


It  Is  contemplated  ttet  bott  tte  planning  and  execution  of 
tte  works  shall  te  under  tte  supervisian  of  tte  auttorltiea.  The 
Cwps  of  Engineers  woxild  do  tte  construction,  but  ttey  would  te 
subject  to  tte  auttorltiea.  Supervision  Is  given  over  navigation. 
It  U  said  ttere  would  te  a  coordination  of  ilood  control,  reforesta- 
tion, downstream  and  upstream  engineering.  There  are  many 
obj^lons  to  tte  auttorltiea.  The  agency  that  plans  can  best 
execute.  To  p»lace  navigation  to  part  tmder  tte  auttcrlUes  would 
cripple.  If  not  destroy,  tte  uniformity  and  eflksiency  of  navigation 
that  has  resulted  from  tte  river  and  harbor  work  that  has  been 
done  by  tte  Corpe  of  Engineers.  Some  hartx>rs  are  located  on 
rivers  and  otters  on  tte  sea;  some  are  located  on  bott  river  and 
sea.  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  and  Portland  are  located  on 
navigable  rivers  and  at  tte  same  time  ttey  are  ocean  porta.  Tte 
placing  of  tteae  ports  tmder  tte  auttorltiea  vrould  certainly  place 
them  \mder  a  different  basis  from  other  ocean  ports.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  tte  navigation  facilltiea  of  tte  Government  te  operated 
imder  imif orm  laws  and  maintained  wltt  tmlf orm  standards.  All 
decisioas  respecting  navigation  should  te  uniform. 

Tte  National  Reeourcee  Coounlttee  has  »oten  plainly.  Tte 
committee  advocatea  a  central  planning  body  for  tte  approval  and 
allocation  of  funds  for  all  public-works  projects.  Congress  would 
conttoue  to  make  liunp-sum  appropriations.  Tte  representatives 
of  tte  people  who  vote  to  levy  taxes  would  teve  no  voice  to  tte 
selection  of  the  projecta.  Authorltiee  and  planntog  agenciee  oon- 
stltute  a  revolutionary  propoeal  for  publie-worka  constructkm; 
ttey  mean  an  economic  and  planning  dictatorsh^.  There  is  no 
pn^  place  for  tte  ivopoeed  authorities  for  flood  control  and 
public-works  improvements. 

Agato.  tte  Army  engineers  cannot  serve  two  masters.  We  hear 
much  about  tte  reorguiiaation  of  executive  departments.  I  mato- 
tato  ttet  tte  flood-control  work  and  tte  river  and  harbor  work 
of  tte  Federal  Government  should  remato  under  tte  supervision 
of  tte  Corps  of  Engineers  and  that  tte  Corps  of  Bngtoesrs  should 
remato  under  tte  diieetion  of  tte  War  Department,  and  tte  War 
Department  alom,  subjeel  to  tte  direction  of  tte  Prssident  of  tte 
United  States. 

I  maln1^«"  also  ttet  tte  toterests  of  flood  control  wlB  best  te 
momoted  by  retaining  tte  plMtoing  and  ezeeution  of  projects  to 
the  War  Department,  an  czecttttve  department  remnsible  alom 
to  tte  Pnsident  and  to  tte  Oonoass.  Advios  and  planning  are 
Msuntlsl.  but  they  can  te  provided  for  to  tte  enlargement  and 
expansion  of  tte  flood-oontrcd  policy  adopted  to  1986  without  tte 
establishment  of  one  or  of  nine  authorttlea. 

Tte  Corpe  of  Engineers  teve  an  organisation  for  all  of  tte  48 
States.  Tte  district  engineer  plans  and  oonatruetr.  his  rsport  is 
submitted  to  tte  division  engineer;  tte  division  engineer  forwards 
tte  report,  wltt  his  recommendation,  to  tte  Board  of  Engineers 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors.  Tte  Chief  of  Engineers  makee  tte  final 
flecislon.  In  publle  works  as  to  Government  there  must  te  an 
ezecuUve  wltt  tte  final  word.  If  additional  advisory  or  planning 
agendas  are  deeiied  wltt  local  represenUtlon  and  wlttjepresenta 
tives  from  tte  Soil  Conservation  Servlos  and  tram  tte  Porest  Serv- 
ice, tte  set-up  to  tte  lower  Misstssippl  Valley  can  te  followed. 
Tte  excellent  work  now  performed  by  tte  Mlsstelppl  River  Conk- 
mission  oould  te  utHlBSd  to  providing  fbr  planning  agencies. 

There  might  te  sstaUlsbed  river  commleslans  to  tte  Mew  Eng- 
land and  Nortt  Atlantic  Statea.  to  tte  Soott  Atlantic  States,  to 
tte  Gulf  SUtee,  along  tte  Great  Lakes,  along  tte  Ohio  River, 
along  tte  MlMoun,  tte  White,  tte  Arkansas,  and  Bed  Rivers; 
along  tte  Ccdorado  and  along  tte  OolinnMa  Rivers.  As  to  tte 
case  of  tte  Mississippi  River  Commission,  of  which  Gen.  H.  B. 
Ftaguson  is  tte  preeident,  eadi  commission  might  consist  of  Army 
engineers,  civilian  engineera,  and  dtiaens  from  tte  regions  served, 
wltt  repreeenUtives  from  tte  Weather  Bureau,  tte  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  tte  Forest  Service,  and  tte  Soil  Conservation 
Service  of  tte  Department  of  Agriculture,  so  ttet  bott  upstream 
problems  and  downstream  flood-control  works  would  receive  full 
consideration. 

I  teUeve  I  speak  tte  sentiment  of  Congress  when  I  say  that  an 
aroused  Congress  will  refuse  to  strip  tte  Army  engineers  cf  tte 
functions  now  exercised  by  them.  Tte  President  of  tte  United 
SUtee  has  utOlasd  tte  Coipe  of  Engineers  to  Putdlc  Works  and 
Works  Progress  projects.  Congress  will  Insist  upam  flood-control 
works  teing  plsnned  and  executed  by  tte  Corpe  of  Engineera. 

The  work  of  tte  Army  engtoeers  is  their  monument;  they  are 
efficient;  ttey  are  honest;  ttey  are  patriotie;  they  repreeent  no 
gnnm  or  section;  they  serve  tte  country  and  tte  peofde.  Wtet- 
ever  may  te  said  of  otter  dei>artments  at  a  time  when  publicity 
and  putdlcity  agencies  abound  to  tte  C^iital  of  tte  Nation,  it  must 
te  said  ttat  tte  Corps  of  Engineers  teve  no  publicity  agenta.  The 
taxpayers  get  a  dollar  ct  service  for  every  doUsr  q>ent  by  tte  Corpe 
of  Engineers. 

Prior  to  1937  tte  Mississippi  River  Commission  was  supreme  to 
flood  control  and  navigation  works.  Tte  act  of  1938  adopted  tte 
plan  recommended  1^  tte  Ccwps  of  Engtoeers.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
ttclr  efficiency  and  to  their  aMUty  ttet  for  tte  first  ttoks  a  record 
fiood  has  been  carried  to  safety  tetween  tte  main  river  levees 
of  tte  Mississippi  River.  I  gladly  pay  tribute  to  MaJ.  Gen.  Edward 
M.  Mar»:h*»",  Chief  of  En^neers.  who  has  executed  tte  project 
and  haa  advocated  Its  enlargement  and  expansion.  Under  his  ad- 
ministration tte  greatest  flood  ttat  ever  came  out  of  tte  Ohio 
River  has  passed  tetween  tte  levees  from  Cairo  to  tte  Gulf.  He 
stands  out  conspicuously  among  tte  great  engineers  and  execu- 
tives of  tte  Nation.  Tte  valley  and  tte  oountzy  owe  him  a  debt 
of  gratitude. 


A  ooMraKHZwaiva 

Oongreas  has  mads  adequate  provision  for  survey*  and  pjanntng. 
Investigations  of  tte  Mississippi,  Ohio,  and  otter  Important  rivers 
of  tte  United  Statee  teve  been  made.  Basic  data  were  available 
for  tte  preparation  of  projects  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  tte  1987 
and  prevtoua  record  fioods.  Emeq^ency  work.  Including  tte  pro- 
tecUon  of  large  dtles  to  tte  Ohio  Valley,  U  entitled  to  iviorlty. 
Addlttonal  reeervolrs  on  tte  tritnitarlee  of  tte  <Milo  and  on  tte 
trlbutariee  of  tte  Mississippi  should  te  approved.  A  long^ange 
program  U  to  order.  Great  fioods  occur  only  at  long  totervals. 
An  economically  and  englneerlngly  sound  program.  In  keeping 
Witt  tte  fiscal  ability  of  tte  Government,  is  to  order.  Adequate 
measures  to  reduce  and  to  control  floods  should  te  adopted.  Only 
projecta  where  tte  beneflte  exceed  tte  ooeta  ahould  te  uproved. 

Tte  administration,  under  tte  leadership  of  President  nanklto 
D.  Booeevelt.  has  been  most  Uberal  wltt  tte  flood  sufferexe  of  1985. 
1986.  and  1987.  Tte  Anftertfian  people  contributed  through  tte 
Amerifan  Bed  Cross  9»fiO0fiO0  to  flood  sufferers  to  1987.  Tte 
expenditures  by  tte  Government  for  rsscue  and  rehahllitatlnn 
aggregated  many  miwrm.  of  doQars.  Under  tte  present  admtola- 
tration.  after  a  campaign  of  many  yeara,  a  sound  fogram  of  flood 
oontool  was  adopted  to  1986;  it  provided  for  flood-ooBtool  wocfea 
ttnAmr  |||0  SeoMteTy  Of  War;  it  provided  for  soil-oonesrvatton  works 
undsr  tte  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Tte  adminietratlan  during  tte 
emergency  has  tpmit  more  money  fer  soil-eroslan  prevention,  water 
retardatian.  and  reforestation  than  to  any.  and  probably  to  all.  of 
tte  preceding  administrations.  Large  approprlatlans  teve  bean 
made  to  expand  tte  national  f  oreeta  and  to  promote  tte  For  sat 
Servloe.  For  tte  flseal  year  1988  tte  BOuae  of  Bepieeentatlves  has 
approved  for  tte  fbrest  Servloe  appropriations  aggiagatlag  819.788.- 
000  and  for  tte  Boll  Conservation 

gating  8MJ69,a65.  Ttere  should  te  no  duplicatton  of  agisting 
nlte  nr  advisory  agendes.  but  they  mi^  te  increarjed  or  anlmno. 

The  Flood  Contrd  Act  of  1986  provldas  for  flood-eonlrai  w«ks  tof 
tte  Chief  of  ll^glneers  and  providse  for  watsr  reCavflsOaa  and  «f»> 
slon  prevention  by  tte  Department  of  Agrloultui*.  IZpiovMon  Is 
to  te  made  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  tte  flood  of  1987,  tte  flood- 
control  work  should  te  done  toy  tte  Chief  of  Kiglneen.  If  addi- 
tional plans  to  survey  our  lands,  forests,  and  watsrMisds  «•  to  ta 
adopted,  tte  existing  Foiest  Service  and  tte  < 
Service  can  te  enanded. 

Tte  Omnttnis  flood  Control  Act  of  1986  eontsmplatsd  a 
program.   Tte  current  mmprlatlan  should  te  incrsassd  fkom  the 
taojOOOJOOO  rsconunsnded  Iff  tte  Budget  to  at  lenst  8604100.000. 

Tte  MiarisBlppl  Flood  Control  Act  of  Jum  U.  1986.  also  oontsoi- 
platae  a  6-year  program.  Tte  Budget  has  reeonmended  an  appro- 
priatlan  of  8S3.0OOXW)  for  tte  flacal  year  1988.  Tte  anoont  eboold 
be  Incrsassrt  to  840.000XN)0.  Tte  act  of  1986  Choold  te  amended  to 
tte  U^t  of  tte  flood  of  1987  to  provide  for  levee  rsetlflration  and 
to  anthorlas  tte  Government  to  aoquire  to  fee  tte  lands  to  tte 
Budora  and  Morgansa  floodwaya. 

Tte  icoMdy  Is  not  to  delay;  tte  zemedr  Is  t»  eg^aiid  and  to 
enlarge  tte  llood-eontrol  acta  of  1986  to  incinde  pro|ecta  to  prevent 
a  lecuiTence  of  tte  1987  flooda  to  tte  Ohio  and  other  valleys  of  tte 
TTnlted  States  and  to  provide  for  a  UberaUaatlan  of  tte  Pedsnl 
oontrlbutlon  for  ieesi»oirs,  sipscrtally  where  two  or  more  States  an 
affected  or  where  tte  bensfltsd  arsas  are  oontnbnttBf  S(t  piesaul  to 

Tte  rlvefs  and  tte  landa  are  tte  prtoe^Ml  material  fOandattoas 
of  our  dvHiaation.  Our  rtvasa  are  laigw  and  oar  floods  are  mere 
desirucllie  than  to  otter  ooontrlea.  Tte  mastery  of  tte  flood 
protdem  win,  ttescf ore,  te  without  a  preosdsnt  to  human  history. 
Tte  costs  win  te  great,  but  tte  savings  will  te  greater.  Tte  loasm 
firora  deetmctlve  floods  should  te  superseded  toy  tte  galas  Ikem 
productive  eeonomy. 

nood  control  on  a  national  scale  Is  demanded  toy  tte  country, 
noods  are  not  more  frequent  than  formerly,  but  heoawm  of  tte 
Increaee  to  population  azid  tte  improvement  of  tte  country,  tte 
loeeee  are  greater.  Floods  are  more  destructive  as  tte  population 
increases  to  tte  valleys  and  tte  wocka  of  dvlliaatlan  multtfriy  along 
tte  rlvera.  Great  flooda  cannot  te  prevented,  but  they  can  te 
controlled. 
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One  Hundred  Days  of  Prcgrcag — Advancement 
Througli  Legislation  in  First  3  Months  of  Seventjr- 
fifth  Congress  and  Results  Shown  by  Continued 
Improvement  in  Conditions  Affecting  Labor,  Agri- 
cnltare.  Business,  Industry,  and  the  People  Ge&- 
•rally:  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF  WAfiHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondap,  April  26. 1937 

lit.  surra  ot  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  flnt  S 
months  of  the  first  sessioa  of  the  Seventy-ltfth  CoogresB 
have  proved  to  be  noteworthy.   IKnoe  convening  on  Tuesday, 
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;  ttm  cat-oOi  bAve 


tita  ihood-canilng  capadtx  at  1  vlll  underwrite  the  entire  posta  of  ail  Ikiod-control  worka. 
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Janvuaj  5, 1937,  the  coDfrearional  tefWatlTC  program  (rf^ 
AdmlnlstrBtlan  in  the  interest  of  labor,  industry,  and  agrl- 
ealture  baa  moved  steadily  forward  and  kept  pace  with  the 
marked  yiocrcw  and  improrement  in  social  and  ecooomlc 
cooditfcms  in  the  communities  throughout  the  Nation. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


I  bafe  been  made  my  happy  and  am  deeply  ffrattlsd  by 
the  knowledge  cooTeyed  to  me  dally  as  a  result  o^  the  thou- 
lands  of  cheerful  messages  which  come  over  my  desk  from 
the  dtlaens  residing  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  State 
of  Wa«hii«ton,  as  weD  as  from  all  parts  of  the  Evergreen 
State,  and  tnax  the  news  items  In  the  press.  Indicating  that 
labor  farm,  iwH*'— .  and  industrial  conditions  have  can- 
ttoued  to  improve  unta  they  are  now  the  best  they  have  been 

in  many  yean  and.  in  some  respects,  the  best  they  have  ever 
been,   mgfacr  wages,  duirter  hours,  better  working  condi- 
tions for  labor,  fairer  and  more  compensatory  prices  for 
farm  products,  and  increased  returns  for  toslneas  and  in- 
dustry have  combined  to  bring  a  larger  measure  of  happi- 
ness, wdl-beiiw.  and  security  to  all  our  peoide.    To  cherish 
the  feeling  that  one  has  had  even  the  humblest  part  in  con- 
tributing  m  the  nVe^^'^  degree  to  the  attainment  <tf  these 
^t«^*>«KL.  icfluits  for  our  people  is,  in  my  qpinion.  the  most 
satiafyii^  reward  which  can  come  to  those  oi  us  who  have 
been  privileged  to  serve  as  liembets  of  Congress  during  the 
past  4  years,  probably  the  most  crodal  in  American  history. 
To  stm  further  lighten  the  burdens,  gladden  the  lives,  and 
brltfiten  the  firesides  of  the  men.  women,  and  chOdren  of 
/yyi^HcA  and  thereby  render  safe  and  secure  the  gkolous 
future  of  our  beknred  country  is  the  noUe  ofajecttve  which  is 
again  uppermost  in  the  minds  and  endeavors  of  the  national 
mjiojolstrmtion  during  this  presmt  sesBioQ  of  Congress. 


Congress  is  i«atn  takhig  steps  during  this  national  admin- 
istration to  surround  our  Nation  with  every  possible  safe- 
Kuanl  to  prevent,  if  poasible.  our  becoming  involved  in  future 
for^  wars.  We  are  providing  that  those  dtiaens  who 
travel  to  war  sooes  on  the  high  seas  do  so  at  their  own  pert] 
and  trafBcking  in  war  mtmitians  and  trading  with  and  mak- 
ing i»**~^'  kians  to  bdhgerents  are  so  drcumseribed  that 
that  danger  of  our  being  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  another 
Buzooean  war  la  reduced  to  a  winlwmn  This  legislaaon 
dDflSMt  g»a8  ftf  aa  I  would  likB  to  have  it  go^  for  if  I  had 
ay  way  I  would  enfone  by  legal  flat  absolute  100-pereent 
MOtraUty  in  tetter  and  in  spirit  so  that  we  would  have  no 
conmateial  or  financial  transactions  whatsoever  with  any 
f oselgn  power  engsged  in  warfare.  However,  we  are  making 
roM«^titt*  pngxess  in  that  dUeetton  during  this  sesskm.  and 
uiuiBately  we  win  attain  the  goal  sought  by  millions  of 
American  cttiKns  who  value  peace  and  the  lives  of  our 
ycow  men  Ugh  above  the  proOts  of  mtemattooal  trade  and 


OCT  or  waa 

then  wm  also  soon  oome  before  Oongress  legislation  now 
l^^tn,  ooortdered  in  the  committees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
to  take  the  proAts  out  of  war  in  the  event  we  should  be 
eoBBDelkd-whkh  Ood  forbdd-to  wage  a  war  of  self-defense 
to  repel  invasion  and  defend  our  homes  and  people  against 
a  foreign  foe.  i  strong  flavor  the  enactment  of  legislation 
daring  this  semkm  wbkh  win  utterly  prevent  proflt^tng  in 
inutlme.  so  timt  never  again  m  oar  country  win  be  r^wated 
tte  tragedy  ot  the  WorU  Wur  when  onr  yoong  men  faced 
death  in  the  trenches  for  a  doUar  a  day  whfle  at  home  thou- 
cands  became  mlUiooatres  and  coined  huge  fortunes  out  of 
the  bkx)d  and  tears  and  saertflces  of  the  nnildtudes  of  our 
people  If  manpower  is  to  be  conscripted,  then  I  favor  con- 
acripting  every  doOar  of  wealth  and  every  idece  of  serviceaUe 
property  in  the  land  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  I  also 
favor  the  manufacture  of  war  mnidtlaos  by  the  Oovemment 
Itself,  for  I  flmly  brieve  thai  tf  this  polk^  were  in  effect 
and  enforced  throughout  the  wwkl.  we  would  end  war  and 
the  angel  of  peace  would  spread  her  snow-white  wings  over 
an  ttie  InnM  of  m^wintM^,  for.  when  we  demonetise  war, 
md  war.  Wto  is  the  most  crud.  devOUh,  bdnsh  bust- 
coaflBrted  by  man  and  Is  fomented,  promflted.  and 


ried  on  by  the  manufacturers  of  war  mimltlons  and  thebr 
emissaries  and  hlrelimcs  in  his^  places  in  order  to  make 
ftTi«TWi^«ii  profits  and  pay  dividends  to  stockholders,  and  these 
fwhiitwun  monsters  restart  to  bribery,  high  crime,  and  misde- 
meanors and  treason  to  acccxnplish  their  diabolical  purposes. 

LABOB  LBOISliATIOir 

During  the  past  4  years  Congress  has  enacted  a  larger 
p^Tnh<»r  of  measures  beneficial  to  labor  than  have  ever  be- 
fore been  enacted  into  law  during  a  like  period  of  American 
history.    I  consider  the  most  important  to  be  the  Wagner 
Natlcmal  Labor  Relations  Act,  which  defines  and  strengthens 
the  ric^ts  of  workers  to  organize  and  bargain  coUectlvdy  as 
a  means  of  settling  and  prohibiting  labor  disputes,  an  act 
prtrtiiMting  interstate  transportation  of  strikebreakers,  an 
act  designed  to  assist  the  States  in  the  enf  ooxement  of  State 
laws  regulating  or  prohibiting  the  sale  in  ttie  open  maricet  of 
prison-made  goods  in  competition  with  the  products  of  free 
labor.    I  actively  supported  and  voted  for  each  of  these  great 
prolabor  measures,  and  in  this  session  am  favoring  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  establish  minimum  wages,  maxi- 
mum hours,  and  better  working  conditions  for  labor.   I  also 
favor  voluntary  arbitration  of  labor  disputes  as  provided  in 
my  bins  drafted  by  committees  of  organized  labor  and  follow- 
ing the  pattern  enunciated  In  the  Railway  Labor  Act.   Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal  administration  have  re- 
cently achieved  the  most  outstanding  court  victories  gained 
for  the  rights  of  labor  in  the  150  years  of  our  history  as  a 
result  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  one  brief  month's  time,  hav- 
iug  upheld  ft"<<  sustained  the  constitutionality  and  validity 
of  the  Washington  minimum- wage  law  for  women — our  own 
State  law— the  Railway  Labor  Act  as  amended  in  1934.  «nd 
the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act,  the  latter  being  the  mo«* 
liberal  and  progressive  decision  ever  rendered  by  any  court 
in  the  history  of  the  civilized  world,  and  constituting  a  veri- 
table Magna  Carta  for  labor. 

THX  PUBn>XNT*S  COTTST  PBOPOSAI, 

The  proposal  of  President  Roosevelt  to  increase  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Supreme  Court  from  9  to  15  by  adding  6  new 
Justices  at  a  salary  of  $20,000  each  per  year,  with  individual 
secretaries,  clerks,  and  aU  the  accessories:  secondly,  providing 
for  the  retironent  and  pensioning  of  Supreme  Court  Judges; 
and  ttiirdly,  to  provide  for  appearance  on  behalf  of,  and  ap- 
peal by  the  United  States  in.  certain  cases  in  which  the  con- 
8tttoti<mality  of  acts  of  Coxigress  is  involved  is  pending  be- 
fore the  United  States  Senate,  hearings  have  been  concluded, 
and  tt  is  now  under  consideration  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  Senate.    It  will  undoubtedly  be  debated  at 
great  length  before  it  is  voted  upon  by  the  Senate  and  sent 
to  the  House  for  consideration,  debate,  and  vote.    As  yet  the 
proposal  to  Increase  the  membership  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  from  9  to  16  has  not  been  taken  up  or  con- 
sidered by  the  House,  and  no  Member  of  the  House  has  been 
In  a  position  to  do  ansrthlng  for  or  against  the  proposal. 
Of  course,  nobody  even  knows  in  what  form  the  proposal 
win  oome  to  the  House  from  the  Simate.    Consequently,  out 
of  435  Monbers  of  the  House,  probably  less  than  35  Mem- 
bers have  been  foolhardy  enoufEh  to  blindly  indicate  what 
their  action  would  be  in  regard  to  a  proposal  which  is  not 
as  yet  before  them  and  the  form  of  which  is  as  yet  unknown 
to  them.   In  the  meantime  there  are  almost  as  many  modi- 
fications and  amendments  pending  in  the  Senate  as  there 
are  Members  of  that  honorable  body.    The  other  sections  of 
the  President's  proposal  providing  for  retirement  of  Suprone 
Court  Justices  and  appearance  by  the  United  States  in  cases 
involving  the  constitutionality  of  acts  of  Congress  have 
already  come  before  the  House  separately  for  consideration 
and  been  passed,  and  I  voted  for  both  of  than.    The  pro- 
posal to  Increase  the  Court  from  9  to  15  monbors  to  pre- 
vent 5-to-4  decisions  is  receiving  thorough  study,  awaiting 
the  outcome  in  the  Senate,  in  the  hope  that,  contingent  upon 
the  extent  of  the  enlargement,  some  method  can  be  devised 
to  prevent  8-to-7,  7-to-e,  6-to-5,  as  well  as  5-to-4  decisions. 
The  leading  liberals  of  the  Nation  are  finding  this  to  be 
rattier  a  difBcult  problem  to  solve.     Senator  Gnaoa  W. 
Noaxis,  of  Nebraska,  generally  recognized  to  be  the  tnieal 


friend  labor,  the  farmers,  and  honest  business  have  ever  had 
In  public  life,  and  the  stanchest  friend  and  supporter  Presi- 
dent Roooevelt  has  ever  had.  has  recently  advocated  a  pro- 
posal to  submit  constitotional  amendments  direct  to  the 
people  for  popular  vote  and  referendum,  as  he  has  an  abid- 
ing faith  in  the  Intelligence  ami  capacity  for  s^-govemment 
of  the  American  pecqde,  a  view  lA^bdb.  is  shared  by  most 
Members  of  both  branches  of  Congress,  and  doubtless  lay  the 
fiwArt^Hiw  peoi^  themselves.  When  the  Court  proposal 
finidly  comes  to  the  House  from  the  Senate,  In  whatever 
form  it  Is  In,  I  Intend  to  give  it  the  earnest  and  deliberate 
consideration  which  It  warrants,  and  win  favor  that  form 
vrtiich  win  best  protect  the  Interests  and  righto  of  the  woriE- 
ers.  the  farmers,  and  the  smaU-bustness  men  who  constitute 
the  majority  of  the  American  people,  wbam  President  Roose- 
velt and  Congress  wiU  continue  to  serve  in  the  future  as  we 
have  endeavored  to  serve  them  during  the  past  4  years. 

T*MM.  LMomuaum 

We  have  aheady  passed  the  blU  appixq;«iating  $50,000,000 
to  the  Farm  Credit  Administration— F.  C.  A^— to  be  loaned 
In  sums  under  $400 — ^^ezoept  In  emergency  areas'*— for  rais- 
ing crcq;)s  and  livestock.  Crop-Insnranoe  and  farm-tenant 
relief  legislation  Is  now  being  formulated  in  the  committees 
and  win  be  brought  btf ore  the  House  and  Senate  for  passage 
in  the  near  future,  and  I  shan  give  to  these  measures  my 
continued  friendly  and  sympathetic  consideration. 

However.  I  wIU  not  support  any  legislation  to  pay  bounties 
and  subsidies  for  the  destruction  or  reduction  of  cxofm  and 
f  oodstuifs  in  a  country  where,  according  to  the  statement  of 
President  Roosevelt,  "one-tUrd  of  the  people  are  *  *  * 
in  nourished",  as  I  consider  such  a  p(dicy  to  be  un-Christian 
and  a  crime  against  humanity. 

I  have  signed  the  discharge  petitions  on  the  Fnuder-Lemke 
mcnlgage  refinancing,  the  home-owners'  refinancing,  cost  of 
production  and  moratorium  on  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corpo- 
ration and  Flarm  Credit  Administration  foreclosures  bina» 
which  relate  to  agriculture  and  the  homes  of  the  peofde. 

During  this  session  we  have  acted  favorably  upcm  H.  R. 
5331,  to  restore  benefito  to  Worid  War  veterans  suffering 
with  paralysis,  paresis,  or  blindness,  or  who  are  helpless  or 
bedridden;  and  H.  R.  5478,  to  amend  eadsting  law  to  provide^ 
the  privilege  of  renewing  expiring  5-year  tefvel-premtum  tenn 
policies  for  another  5-year  term. 

The  Committee  on  Pensions,  on  which  I  hold  memborshlp, 
has  held  hf^^^^^gf  and  reported  out  favorably  H.  R.  5030, 
which  provides  that  a  Spanish  War  veteran  who  attains 
the  age  of  85  years  win  be  idaced  upon  the  rolls  at  $80  per 
mcmth  and  that  a  l^Mmish  War  veteran  who  lequlies  the 
constant  aid  and  attendance  of  another  persm  wffl  be  idaoed 
upon  the  rolls  at  $100  per  month.  Our  committee  Intends 
to  bring  this  biU  before  the  House  for  consideration  and  a 
vote  as  soon  as  our  committee  has  the  caU  on  Calendar 
Wednesday.  It  is  meritorious,  just  legislation  in  the  inter* 
este  of  the  veterans  of  the  great  Vcdnnteer  Army  iriioae  ranks 
are  t*^<Ti«iwg  rapidly,  and  I  feel  confident  the  bffl  win  receive 
the  almost  unanimous  approval  of  the  House  and  Senate 
and  be  signed  by  President  Roosevdt. 


Oar  aectioa  of  the  eountiy  would  be  eertaln  to  diare  UberallF 
In  tbe  gennal  benefito  to  the  Nation  as  a  wimle. 

W.  9.  A.  Am  p.  W.  A. 

Z  am  oanttamlng  my  vigorous  suppott  of  the  activities  of 
both  the  Worts  Progress  Administration  and  the  PubUe 
Wortn  Administration.  Under  these  agendes  many  Impor- 
tant and  benfflrial  prajecto  were  provided  In  aoiittawest 
WasWngtcm  and  mudi-needed  employment  given  ttierefay. 
We  now  have  a  number  of  meritorious  projeeta  pending 
which  I  hope  can  be  consummated. 


c.  c.  c. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  in  this  Congress  we  wffl  make  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  a  permanent  Institution  and 
that  suiDcient  funds  wiU  be  appropriated  to  obviate  any  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  camps.  This  acthri^  of  the  ad- 
ministration has  received  universal  approval  and  is  one  of 
the  soundest  which  has  been  undertaken. 

The  Fedo^  Houstair  Administration  diould  and  wffl  like- 
wise be  cantinued,  and  I  also  favor  the  new  Wagner-SteagaU 
housing  bin  designed  to  provide  finanring  for  the  building 
<rf  new  low-cost  hranes.  It  would  be  a  boon  to  the  millions  of 
famines  who  are  now  ffl-housed  and  the  constmctton  pro- 
gram would,  of  course,  furnish  employment  to  mechanicg 
in  the  building  trades  and  those  employed  in  the  industries 
which  manufacture  building  materials,  Inchidlng  diingtes, 
hmiber,  plywood,  veneer,  and  other  Washington  producta. 


As  In  f onner  sessions,  I  am  serving  on  the  steering  com- 
mittee, i^ilch  U  striving  for  a  fuU  and  fair  contldf ration 
of  the  Townaend  plan  upon  ito  merito  on  the  floor  of  tha 
House.  We  haive  filed  a  petition  to  dlacharge  ttm  Wlkyi  and 
Means  Committee  from  further  consideration  of  the  Qeneral 
Welfare  Act  of  1937  and  bring  It  before  the  Hbuse  for  foU 
debate  and  a  record  vote  and  have  80  sfgnatnrea  on  oar 
petition.  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  sign  and  hope  that  we  wffl 
secure  the  required  218  signatures  to  force  consideration  of 
our  new  bffl  during  this  session  of  Congress. 

The  bffl  placing  first-,  second-,  and  thlrd-daH  postmasters 
under  civil  service  passed  the  House  and  Is  now  awaltinf 
action  In  the  Senate.  I  supported  It  and  favor  extending 
the  civfl  service  or  merit  system  to  afi  positions  In  the  VM- 
eral  Oovemmait.  I  also  favor  voluntary  retirement  for  att 
Federal  employees  at  the  end  of  SO  years'  aervioe,  and  Z 
have,  as  In  f onner  aeairtona.  supported  the  legWattve  pro- 
gram of  the  postal  and  Federal  employees  and  consider  their 
pay  demands  to  be  reasonable  and  Jitft  as  compared  to  the 
standards  being  applied  In  the  business  and  Industrial  world. 
I  beUeve  that  the  fMeral  Oovemment  should  at  aU  times 
In  the  treatment  of  tts  employees  set  a  lalotaxy  fiampiki 
for  private  business  and  industry  to  f oDow. 


The  bffl  sponsored  by  Senators  HAWTanif  and  Black  and 
by  Representstlve  FlsrcHxa  to  provide  Federal  funds  to  aid 
the  States  In  Improving  and  extending  the  puUle-aehool  and 
educational  systems  of  tibe  country  is.  In  my  opinion,  oat 
of  the  most  merttorioas  measures  to  oome  before  Coocress 
In  many  years.  I  heartily  favor  tts  early  enactment  Into 
law  on  aoooont  of  the  great  benefito  certain  to  accrue  to 
every  community  In  America.  Our  puhUe  schools  are  truly 
the  bulwark  of  oar  dvilimtfan.  our  school  children  jo  the 
homemakers  and  dtlaens  of  tomarrow,  and  oar  school  teach- 
ers are  the  guardians  of  cor  Ubertf  and  pa  ogress,  and  In 
their  hands— not  In  the  hands  of  the  Fresldeot  and  Oon- 
hdd  the  future  of  America. 


As  a  direct  result  of  my  bills  passed  by  Oongress,  PubUe 
lAWS  Ho.  388,  337.  338,  and  339,  affecting  the  Cowttti,  Che- 
haUs,  Lewis,  and  CbtumUa  Riven,  and  the  Hood  Control 
Act  of  1938,  much  diking  and  flood-preventive  woik  has 
already  been  done,  and  the  United  States  Army  engineers 
have  recently  hekl  pahtte  meetings  In  my  district  In  an  effort 
to  woA  out  the  most  economical  and  eflScttve  fkwd-oontrol 
program  in  cooperation  with  the  local  commnnttlrs,  This 
Is  a  long-term  undertaking,  and  the  funds  whidi  can  be 
provided  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  are  necessarily  limited, 
especially  at  this  time  ^^len  there  Is  soch  a  wktesprnd  de- 
mand that  President  Roosevelt  curtail  expenditares  and  bal- 
ance the  xiatlanal  Bodget,  If  possible,  m  a  country  as  vast 
as  ours  and  In  irbkii  there  have  been  so  many  disastrous 
floods  in  recent  years,  it  Is  going  to  take  a  long  time  to  do 
an  tiie  work  which  diould  be  done.  However,  we  have  made 
a  good  start,  and  by  proper  contfamed  copptratton  between 
lodO,  county.  State,  and  Ttederal  agencies  we  wffl  In  the 
course  of  time  work  oot  a  satistoctory  solntlaa  of  oar  flood- 
control  problemSk 


^'il 


■OMMSflUiS  ■  t.OriT    ■OUIHW— 1   WASHllHirOW 

Z  Introduced  the  first  BonnevfDe  project 
bill,  and  have  pressed  for  action  this  sesskm  In  order  to  avoid 
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our  eipfrtwiwt  ti  iMt  jtu  ocMUflnwl  by  mltJnf  nnftfl  taite 

In  the  riiiiiiliin  for  •nottier  body  to  ubL   I  teve  contiimwrt  to 

tvnx  bos-bar  rates  at  tbe  swttcbboard  and  am  unalterably 

oppnsid  to  a  so-called  blanket  or  postage-stamp  rate.    I 

tamx  preferential  rights  for  the  local  commustties,  farm  eo- 

operatlvw»  and  pabUc-utOtty  districts.    I  also  favor  tbe 

reoommeDdatiaDs  d  the  United  States  Army  engineers  to 

ooDStmct  themaln  trunk  transmiaalon  lines  on  the  Wash- 

Ingtoa  side  of  the  Ootaimbla  River,  with  a  substation  at 

Camas.    It  Ms  bem  and  will  continue  to  be  my  cootentton 

...^      tlint  the  ipoet  desirable  and  suitable  industrial  sites  are 

-^^^loc^ed  at  North  BoonevUle.  Wash..  Hamlltoffi  Island.  Ska- 

mu^  OWnty;  Camas.  Wasbougal.  and  VaiMonver.  Wash. 

TOkt  BooaevfllB  project,  if  properly  administered  as  a  two- 

Btstopnjeet,  Instead  of  our  allowing  Portland  and  Oregon 

to  "bottle  It  op"  tor  their  aggrandJaement.  wHl  serve  Clark. 

fflPf«P>i%i^  lUDd  Cowttts  OountieB,  and  western  Washington. 

I  have  pracnted  before  the  Riven  and  Hazbors  Commlt- 
tae.  on  wlildi  I  hold  membership,  and  which  will  be  fncbided 
tn  the  Qomlbas  river  and  harbor  bin.  the  following  eco- 
nfffliH^ny  sound  and  meritorious  navigation  projects  so  vital 
to  low-cost  water  tran^Mrtation  for  f  srm  and  Industrial 
products,  to  wit:  Tbe  a7-foet  channel  from  Vancouver, 
WariL,  to  North  Bonnevflle,  WairiL.  to  cost  $2v900.000;  new 
CHympte  dnOgiog  project,  to  eoet  $98,600;  Yanoouver  Ttim- 
ing  Basin  prttfect.  to  coet  0234100:  ginkmnhi  River  proilect.  to 
serve  Gfeihlamet  and  vfdnfty  in  Wahkiakum  County, 
IIOJOO;  bin  for  survey  of  K&appton  River,  aflectteg  Grays 
and  Deep  Rivers;  continuation  of  recoDstruetion  of  Grays 
BaitxMr  Jetties,  to  cost  $4,500,000:  WHlapa  Harbor  dredging 
and  maintenanee:  Bakers  Bi^  dredgtaw  and  maintenance; 
and  bai  for  survey  to  Improve  port  of  Camas- WtshougaL 

my  bOl  for  a  census  of  the  red-cedar  sSiingle  industry, 
mtiiHllslin  by  the  25-pereent  quota  limitation  on  Importa- 
tions pursuant  to  the  reciprocal-trade  agreement  with 
Canada,  section  811  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1936.  and  the 
Kiecuttf  order  of  Prertdent  Roosevelt  teued  March  13. 
ttS7,  has  been  considered  at  hearings  bdd  and  been  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  Committee  on  the  Census  of  the 
BMise.  and  the  funds  have  already  been  appropriated  for 
fbe  work.  Ite  bill  will  come  btf ore  the  Bouse  for  passage 
fti  tfae  near  future. 

I  have  appeared  before  the  Bulwunittee  en  Approprla- 
tldiM  to  behalf  of  tbe  Borert  Prodoets  Lsboratory»  impor- 
tont  to  ttM  lumber,  plywood,  and  veneer  Industries  of  soutti- 
w«t  Watfitogton.  and  the  item  for  Joint  f areat-flra  protec- 
tion to  oooperatlon  with  the  States  wder  seetioa  2  of  the 
Claite  litHirr  Act;  before  the  JttdMary  Committee  to  sup- 
port of  the  bill  providing  an  addltlenal  Uhtted  States  district 
Judge  for  western  Washtogton;  have  supported  the  anti- 
stream-poltotfton  Wn  reported  out  by  the  Rtvam  and  Har- 
hon  Committee  to  oooperato  with  the  States*  munldpaUties* 
•at  IndTWtrtM  to  eoptroOing  Kid  rtfmlnating  stream  polln- 
tlon  to  the  Intaresto  of  the  public  health. 
Ow  pulp  and  paper  todnstiy  to  the  Stato  of  Waditogton  is 
aHected  by  fOielfn  trnportatinm,  prtnrlpany  from 
Bionmy.  Pwiubm.  fftolaad,  btonla.  and  Germany, 
ttils  sttTWi^linT.  at  least  partially,  I  have  Intzoduoed 
ILttt.  irtddi  Is  the  same  bill  which  was  sponsored  by 
mtatiw  Sam  Bw  Bm  to  the  last  Gbngress.  to 
601  (c)  (4)  of  the  Bcfvenue  Act  of  IftU  by 
a  tax  of  on»-lbtrd  of  1  pereent  per  gvom  weltftt  on 
wood  puto  I  bope  that  when  the  Committee  on 
s  heailvi  on  this  type  of  legislation 
wa  wis  be  akis  to  proNnt  ouuvlneing  aniH»w»'to  establishing 
tiM  need  for  thfei  rellrf  to  protect  cor  labor  pay  roDs  agatost 

<nfw^«*«  to  whioh  wage  and  fivtog 
tdo not  maainwi  ip  to  en 


Xam 


my  pdDey  to  this  Congrem  of  favotlng  all 
would  tmd  to  nrtore.to  OsigieM  the  con- 
anddniir 'to  ooiamancr  aadngolato 


ttw  value  thereoT  (art.  I,  sec.  8).  I  have  thereftfe  gladly 
Jctaed  with  Repreeentative  Wucar  Pazkav.  of  Texas,  and 
more  than  100  of  my  colleagues  in  serving  on  the  steering 
fitmnmHfj»  to  spousor  legislation  to  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment acquire,  own,  and  operate  in  tbe  toterests  of  the  Aroeri- 
can  people  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks.  This  would  be  a 
forward  stride  in  tbe  direction  of  Government  ownership, 
control,  and  operation  of  the  credit  and  money  of  the  Nation, 
low  toterest  rates  for  labor,  farming  and  legitimate  business, 
and  the  fiM««*^^g  of  tax-exempt,  toterest-bearing  bonds. 


Be  stroDg! 

We  are  not  bere  to  plaj,  to  dream,  to  drift. 
We  bave  bard  woclc  to  do  aad  loada  to  lift. 
Sbun  sot  tbe  atruggle    face  It:  tie  Ood'a  glftk 

Be  stro&gl 

Say  not  the  days  are  evlL    Wbo^  to  Uamet 
And  fold  tbe  hands  and  acqiileace — O  abamel 
Stand  up,  epeak.  out,  and  bravely.  In  God's  name. 

Be  stroDgl 

It  matters  not  how  deep  entrenched  the  wrong. 
How  hard  the  bettle  goes,  the  day  bow  long; 
FMnt  not,  fight  on.   Tanuarow  comes  the  song. 


International  Friendship  and  Rotary, 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANCIS  H.  CASE 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  26, 1937 


ADEABSS    BT    HON.    WILL    R.    MANISaEl.    JR..    OP    HASHTILIJ^ 
TEKN,  INTERNATIONAL  PRESIDENT  OP  ROTARY 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remaito  in  the  Rscobo,  I  Include  the  f ol- 
lamiDg  address  of  Hon.  Will  R.  Manier,  Jr.,  of  Naohyllle. 
T&OL,  international  president  of  Rotary,  before  the  diido- 
mats  dinner  of  the  Washington  Rotary  Club,  Fdunary  2i, 
1937: 

Preddent  Warner,  dlstinguiahed  goeeta,  and  fdlow  Botarlans. 
I  have  been  thlnldng  of  the  atrange  chain  of  elrcumatanoe  that 
baa  led  to  this  m'M^l^g  ot  tbe  Waabbogton  Rotary  Club  In  honor 
of  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  world  who  are  aecredlfeed 
to  the  Government  of  tbe  United  States,  and  J  have  been  think- 
ing, too,  of  how  an  indgnlflcant  event  may  became  the  cauw  at 


•Oeete  of  world-wide  in^xirtanoe,  and  I  h»ve  thotight,  too^  of  the 
power  of  an  Idea,  and  In  particular  of  the  sUnpliclty  of  that  Idea, 
which  la  Rotary. 

lUrty-two  years  ago  last  night  a  lawyer,  a  coal  dealer,  a  goli- 
nine  pccanoter.  and  a  tailor,  after  two  of  them  had  dined  In  an 
Italian  restaurant,  met  In  an  oOoe  In  Chicago.  Because  they  had 
few  ftlends  and  few  acquaintances  In  that  great  dty.  they  deter- 
mboBd  to  form  a  dub  to  enlarge  the  cbrde  of  their  friends;  and 
beeaaae  mOx  at  thfsm  happened  to  be  In  a  different  kind  of  Irasl- 
iMSi^  they  decided  to  make  tbm  basis  o<  memberdUp  in  that  dob 
vocational  claHwIflcatloo;  and  because  they  proposed  at  flzst  to 
meet  In  rotation  at  tbe  place  of  business  of  their  members,  (hey 
called  the  new  ehib  Bottoy. 


Allttts  mare  ttian  5  yean  later  there  were  16  Rotary  CSabs  In  Am 
ttaitod  States,  and  thsn.  In  Chicago  again,  delegates  from  14  at 
them  met  and  fttmed  the  National  Association  of  Rotary  Cluba. 
One  or  the  ddegatea  there— I  do  not  know  where  he  got  his 
aguwa  mads  a  ptedletlon.  Bto  predleted  that  In  M  years  there 
would  be  600  Rotary  Oubs  m  the  United  States.  Ttoday.  )wt  S9 
yean  latsr.  instead  of  600  dubs  In  the  United  States,  thaw  are 
44tf  Rotary  Clubs  organised  in  82  countries  of  the  world;  and  tha 
notary  International,  the  organisation  which  comprehends  In  tta 
BMBBbsirtilp  all  the  Rotary  Clubs,  of  whleb  Ihsppsnatthemomsnt 
to  be  haDored  with  tbe  presldBney.  has  beooaae  a  great  business 
Ihe  secretary  of  Rotary  International  at  Chicago 
a  floor  and  a  half  of  the  great  Pure  Oil  Bolldlng.  wltli 
UO  wnplnyess  Then  there  Is  a  brand!  secretary  at  Surleh. 
wita  a  do— a  empliJBues.  that  servloes  aU  of  the  dubs  in 
a  teaodi  in  London  that  serrloeB  the  dubs  in  Brttaln;  and 


brandi  at  Singapore,  at  the  crossroads  of  the  world,  that  serTlces 
the  dubs  of  the  Orient. 

The  budget  of  Rotary  International.  Induding  the  budget  of 
the  international  convention  that  will  be  hdd  in  mce.  Prance,  is 
a  little  more  than  $1,100,000,  and  the  finance  committee  of  Rotary 
International  has  estimated  that  the  total  expenditures  of  Rotary 
International  and  the  Rotary  Clube  of  tbe  world  and  of  Rotarlans 
in  attending  district  conferences  and  national  conventions  is  be- 
tween fifteen  and  sixteen  million  dollars  annually,  and  this  great 
organization,  in  bo  short  a  time.  82  years,  has  sfnead  all  over  the 
world,  and  most  of  that  great  expansion  has  been  in  the  last  12 
yvars.  because  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  dubs  have  been 
organized  In  that  time. 

Rotary  is  divided  up  into  about  140  districts  throughout  the 
world.  Each  one  operates  under  a  district  governor,  and  those 
district  governors  are  assembled  at  the  venue  and  tbe  time  of  the 
international  convention  for  a  week's  intensive  planning  of  the 
Rotary  program  for  tbe  year.  Tlien  they  go  back  to  their  districts 
and  hold  conferences  with  their  presidents  and  secretaries,  and 
they,  m  turn,  return  to  their  dulis  and  hdd  conferences  with 
their  boards  of  directors  and  committee  chairmen. 
sxcHAMCs  or  socaAL  paooassB 

More  remarkable  even  than  this  growth  of  Rotary  has  been  some 
of  the  social  and  socidoglcal  consequences  that  have  come  from 
cur  Rotary  movement. 

The  Chicago  Rotary  Club  was  probably  the  first  organisation  in 
the  world  to  bold  r^^ar  weekly  noonday  luncheons,  and  aU  of 
the  great  host  of  luncheon  meetings  have  grown  up.  Then,  be- 
cause all  of  these  meetings  were  composed  of  buslnesszoen.  they 
had  to  start  and  stop  on  time;  they  had  to  do  it,  and  that  In- 
culcated the  habit  of  promptness.  Then,  in  the  wake  of  these 
meetings  of  Rotarlans,  the  whole  style  of  speech  making  in  this 
country  has  seen  a  complete  change.  There  are  fewer  words  and 
better  terminal  facilities,  and  it  has  improved  the  contents.  You 
speak  out  and  sit  dovm  in  half  an  hour,  and  you  have  had  some- 
thing to  say  while  on  your  feet.  Then,  too.  I  have  heard  the  past 
president  say  that  it  has  done  a  great  deal  to  train  speech  makers, 
and  that  some  Rotarlans,  before  they  belonged  to  a  Rotary  Club, 
could  hardly  speak  back  to  their  wives,  and  he  made  the  statement 
that  if  all  of  the  amateur  speech  makers  trained  in  Rotary  could 
Just  be  laid  end  to  end,  wouldn't  that  be  fine?     (Laughter.] 

Then,  too,  while  we  did  not  invmt  it.  we  popularized  community 
speaking  in  this  country,  because  years  ago  Rotarlans  began  to 
have  club  singing  and  everywhere  the  Rotary  Club  became  a 
vocal  club. 

Tears  ago  at  a  convention  I  heard  the  statement  made  from  the 
Rotary  platform  that  some  Rotary  Club  somewhere  had  under- 
taken to  perform  every  scrt  of  community  service  except  to  organize 
an  old  ladles'  home,  and  one  delegate  in  the  back  of  the  hall  from 
Texas  says.  "Make  It  100  percent;  we  raised  $10,000  for  our  dd 
ladies'  home."     [Laughter.] 

Perhaps  it  would  be  in^xisslble  to  measure  in  terms  of  com- 
munity service  what  Rotary  has  accomplished.  Think  of  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Boy  Semite  and  the  devdopment  of  that  organiza- 
tion through  Rottuy;  think  of  the  neglected  crippled  people  that 
Rotary  Clubs  have  helped.  Yesterday  out  in  Indianapolis  I  visited 
the  great  Convalescent  Home  of  Crippled  Children  built  by  funds 
donated  by  Rotary. 

Then,  in  f  lutherance  of  our  second  6b]ect,  high  ethical  standards 
of  bxisiness.  Rotarlans  have  been  going  out  and  trying  to  develop 
standards  of  conduct  in  all  of  the  crafts  and  assodationa.  Years 
ago,  at  the  earlier  conventi<»is.  all  of  the  lawyers  and  doctors  and 
florists  and  undertakers  used  to  meet  together  separatdy,  and  out 
of  those  meetings,  it  is  true,  have  grown  most  of  the  great  craft 
and  trade  associations  in  the  United  States.  You  see  everywhere 
today.  "Say  It  by  flowers  by  telegrams";  the  organization  that  in- 
vites you  to  do  that  was  OTganized  right  in  the  Rotary  convention 
at  the  meeting  of  the  fiorists.  If  you  sboiild  leave  this  city  and 
should  die  away  from  home,  the  xmdertaker  to  wtunn  your  body 
would  be  turned  over  would  ship  it  to  an  imdertaker  back  here 
who  is  a  member  of  the  association,  and  that  practice  grew  out  of 
a  meeting  of  the  tmdertakers  in  this  Rotary  convention. 

WOaiO    PBSCB    THBOUOH    RLLOWSBXP 

Then,  latterly,  since  the  Rotary  has  become  Intern atloanal.  we 
have  been  talking  about  the  possibility  of  Rotary  in  International 
understanding.  Now,  bear  in  mind  that  Rotary  has  been  an 
evolution. 

Rotary,  as  we  know  it.  Is  a  ccnnpodte  of  many  minds  thinking 
Rotary,  and  I  am  always  impressed  with  the  slmpUdty  at  this 
Rotarian  idea,  which  is  nothing  at  all  except  a  group  of  men  in 
every  conmnmlty  in  the  world  engaged  in  different  kinds  of  busi- 
ness banded  together  for  service  ton  their  communities  and  service 
to  society  throughout  and  dedicated  to  bring  about  international 
understanding  and  good  will,  and,  as  far  as  we  can,  peace.  Then 
we  have  this  very  wise  thing  in  Rotary,  wiser  than  we  knew;  we 
have  Rotary  international. 

Each  individual  Rotary  dub  is  absdutdy  aut<nu)moas.  No 
Rotary  intematitmal  dub  in  the  world  teUs  an  indlvldtial  Rotary 
dub  what  they  must  do  or  what  they  must  not  da  There  is  no 
matter  of  discipline  provided  for  in  the  bylaws  of  any  inter- 
national for  any  Rota^  dub.  All  Rotary  International  does  Is  to 
advise  with  the  district  gtfveniors  who.  In  turn,  advise  the  dubs 
as  to  what  they  should  do;  but  they  need  not  do  it;  they 
take  It  or  leave  It.  lust  as  they  pleaao. 


Tlien  we  have  been  wise  enough  to  allow  Rotary  to  derdop  tn 
every  country  according  to  the  customs  of  the  people  of  that 
country.  There  is  no  standardisation.  Rotary  has  always  ao- 
cepted  the  fact  that  we  are  Just  a  business  organisation,  an  ocgani- 
sraon  of  the  busineas  and  professional  men.  and  that  Rotarlans. 
no  matter  in  which  oountiy  they  live,  will  first  give  their  un- 
divided loyalty  to  their  own  country. 

Then.  too.  Rotary  has  never  \mdertaken  to  mix  In  affairs  that 
are  religious,  and  every  Rotarian  Is  expected  to  be  a  loyal  member 
of  that  religious  body  to  which  he  owes  allegiance. 

Ttiere  has  been  that  growth  of  Rotary,  and  since  It  has  become 
Intemational  we  have  l)een  thinking  of  the  possibilities  of  this 
great  machine  that  we  have  lieen  building  up,  thU  great  interna- 
tional machine,  in  advancing  International  understanding,  good- 
will, and  peace,  and  the  end  is  not  yet  In  the  derdopoaeBt  of  that 
machine. 

A  panucnow  roe  cbxka. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  district  govemrae  of  the  International, 
assunbled  at  Buck  Hill  FMls  in  Pennsylvania,  where  some  one-bun- 
dred-and-forty-odd  district  governors  from  all  over  the  world  wen 
gathered  together,  someone  tdd  me  the  district  governor  of  the 
rotary  dubs  in  China,  that  Dr.  Wan.  a  very  dlstlngntslied  dtlaen 
of  bis  country,  a  man  who  has  been  foreign  minister  and  acting 
premier,  and  the  prediction  he  is  reported  to  have  made  was  that 
there  would  soon  be  8,000  rotary  dubs  in  China.  I  asked  him  if 
he  had  made  that  prediction,  and  lie  said.  "Yes."  I  said.  "What 
do  you  mean  l>y  'aooa',  because  in  the  life  of  China  "soon'  may  be  a 
century  of  the  millennltun."  He  smiled  and  said.  "Within  our  life- 
time." I  reported  that  prediction  to  the  board  of  dlrecton  of  the 
Rotary  International,  and  Cdond  Ray,  who  is  a  member  of  that 
board,  said,  "Tliat  prediction  will  probably  come  about  very  qui^iy 
if  International  will  do  its  part;  and,  furthermore,  when  then  are 
2,00C  dubs  in  China,  there  will  be  many  more  than  2fiOO  dubs  in 
IndU." 

Think  of  wliat  this  great  organisation  wHl  be  when,  tnetead  of 
2.900  clubs  in  the  United  States  and  600  in  Brttaln.  there  will  prob- 
ably be  6,000  here  and  1.500  in  Britain,  and  when,  instead  of  100  or 
so  Rotary  Clubs  in  nance  there  will  probably  be  800  or  900.  with 
2,000  In  China  and  more  than  2.000  in  India;  and  when.  Instead 
of  a  total  at  4,142  Rotary  Clubs  as  today,  we  may  have  16.000 
Rotary  Clubs. 

OXTK  rOtrSTH  OBTMCT  QV 


And  think  of  the  marveloiu  machlnoy  we  will  then  have  for 
the  accomplishment  of  our  fourth  object.  I  like  it,  and  I  am 
going  to  read  it:  "TO  encourage  and  foster  the  advancement  of 
international  xmderstandlng.  good  will,  and  peace  through  an 
honorable  fellowship  of  biisiness  and  professional  men." 

I  like  it.  in  the  first  place,  because  it  does  not  dalm  too  much- 
Just  "to  encourage  and  foster."  What?  Merely  the  advancement 
of  what?    Intemational  understanding,  good  will,  and  peace. 

And  I  like  the  sequence  of  those  words,  beoaose  xmderstandtng 
Is  the  real  basis  of  good  will.  If  you  know  a  man  at  know  a 
people,  or  If  you  know  and  imderstand  a  cotmtry,  you  can  only 
have  good  will  for  them,  and  good  will  Is  the  only  poadble  basis 
for  an  enduring  peace.  In  Rotary  we  are  building  tq>  tbe  ma- 
chinery for  that  understanding  and  good  will,  which  Is  the 
predicate  of  it  alL  At  our  district  conferences,  at  the  regional 
conferences,  at  the  International  assembly,  at  the  national  oon- 
ventions,  men  from  all  over  the  world  are  meeting  togetlier,  under 
the  aegis  of  Rotary,  and  learning  to  know  and  to  like  each  other. 

It  Is  Inconodvable  to  me  that  afto*  the  opportunities  we  have 
had  throtigh  Rotary  for  becoming  acquainted  and  making  ftlend- 
Bhips  with  men  from  all  over  the  world  we  can  bear  ill  will  to  any 
peoples  anywhere;  and  I  think  I  might  say  to  the  prafeaslonal 
diplomats  here  that  Rotary  Intemational  and  Rotarlans  are  not. 
as  amateurs,  going  to  intrude  on  the  functions  which  you  so  well 
exercise  prof essionaUy. 

We  are  aware  of  the  limitations  of  this  organisation.  We  are 
nuady  trying  to  lay  the  background  for  the  very  things  that 
diplomats  the  world  over  are  trying  to  aooomi^iah— a  backgnnrnd 
of  friendships  that  cross  national  boundaries;  a  beckground  of 
friendships,  of  truly  intemati<mal  friendships,  which  may  come 
quickly  and  impulsivdy  through  this  Rotary  movement.  I  have 
frequently  said  that,  after  all,  friendships  are  formed  through  inti- 
macies, and  in  this  Rotary  movement,  somehow,  the  friendsbipe 
we  make  are  peculiarly  Intimate. 

When  I  think  of  the  men  that  I  have  been  privileged  to  know 
all  over  the  worid  through  Rotary  I  can  hardly  bdleve  that  this 
thing  is  real.  We  may  not  accomplish  our  whole  object  sometimes 
through  Intimate  organization,  and  we  may  think  we  do  not  get 
anywhere  with  It;  but  always  I  know  that  there  Is  one  reality  in 
Rotwy  and  theee  friendships,  and  they  are  worth  every  bit  of  It; 
yet  we  are  doinc  many  things. 


AH  over  Europe — and  I  think  the  diplomats  here  from  thoee 
European  countries  know  of  it — there  has  been  no  pubUdty  In  tbe 
new)q)apers  about  it.  but  wlierever  two  European  countries  Join 
there  are  petlts  comity  little  committees,  formed  from  the  two 
countries,  such  as  a  petit  comit6  of  the  Oerman  and  Pteneh.  who 
meet  every  8  months  to  discuss  the  problems  that  arise  as  between 
those  countries.  There  is  a  petit  comlte  between  a«rmany  and 
Austria,  Prance  and  Italy,  Italy  and  Austria,  Italy  and  Togoslavla. 
Yugoslavia  and  Rumania^  Bul^uria  and  Hungary,  end  Hungary 
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CtodMrtoraklA.  «nd  ao  on.  FerliapB  IS  ot  tbam  Itttte  eommttUM  of 
RotarlazM  meet  every  8  maottas  In  an  effort  to  iKlng  aboiit  tnn*^ 
aatlonia  ondentandliig  and  good  wOL  ^^ 

I  vlah  I  ooold  tell  you  nme  o(  the  storlee  tbat  wen  told  me  m 
■nrape  m  tbe  aocximpUahments  at  tbooe  oommmeee.  I  tlilidc  I 
mwSt  Just  mention  one.  without  mentioning  any  jumes.  The 
IdnlstOT  ot  Finance  and  the  Ptaeeign  Mtnieter  of  oite  oC  theoB  coma- 
trias  ace  pramlnent  Botariane.  and  the  Vteelgn  lUnlfrter  of  the 
other  la  a  nomlnent  Botarian.  and  they  are  atooat  to  get  together, 
and  wlthottt  newepaper  publicity  they  will  try  to  ««l  aaolutlon  In 
the  petit  oomltt.lib^  are  to  how  meetings  on  «>•  »>»5^-  |***2 
three  men  have  become  Rotary  ^eeeh  makers,  and  they  wOl  And 
an  oraortunlty  while  there  to  meet  and  dlacuaB  the  questlaoa  at 
iMue^Thoee  men  wlU  meet  privately  and  there  win  be  no  pub- 
lldty  and  one  of  them,  who  1«  a  very  dlsttngalahed  dtlaen  tnhls 
own  country,  has  told  me  that  he  regards  that  meeting  as  frani^t 
with  the  greatest  posslbie  oonsequeneee  In  International  under- 
standing and  good  will.  ^  ^^     ^,^ . 

Go  with  me  to  the  great  Intematkmal  dtlea  of  the  Orient- 
Bong  Kong.  '^*»*"g>«^i.  smgapose.  Jerusalem,  and  Calra  In  Slnga- 
pote  every  week  M  natlonaUtlea  meet  around  a  Botary  Club  Uble. 

BOW  XT  Barmrae  nv  eoaaaT 

I  yna  told  a  very  Interesting  story  In  Bombay.  JThere  was 
traidBle  between  the  M'^***-*-*^^*"*  and  the  Hlnrtua  Xvory  effort 
had  been  made  Iqr  the  Oovamment  to  settle  It  and  the  Botary 
Club  at  Bombay,  at  a  nM^^iwg  of  Hindus  and  llusselmans,  a  solu- 
tkm  was  worked  out.  Then  the  question  arose  as  to  how  they  w«re 
go<i«  to  get  that  over  to  the  Ignorant  populace.  There  was  a 
croim  of  Botary  Clubs,  divided  up  into  groupe  of  three  each, 
finiinnssrl  of  BivUshmen.  tf-^*****"**^*"*!  and  mndua  and  tboee 
men  shmiM  maxoh  through  the  squalid,  quarters  of  that  great 
ctty.  M  indlcatUm  of  peace  and  oahn. 

80  after  hundreds  of  people  had  been  killed  In  riots,  the  Botary 
Club  and  thsse  members  brought  peace  to  that  oommunlty.  I 
told  that  story  recently  and  a  man  In  the  audlenre  immediately 
■ot  up  and  said.  'T.  was  In  Bombay  at  the  time;  X  heard  the  shouts 
Sa  the  streebi.  and  I  walked  to  the  window  and  I  saw  those  three 
jMB  walkli«  down  the  street.'* 

X  oottid  tell  you  many  other  storlas  "'*****g  up  the  little  back- 
gnmnd  of  thmga  that  happen  In  America  and  everywhere,  but  to 
me  the  most  important  thU^  X  have  learned  about  Botary.  and 
tbe  most  hopeful,  was  this: 
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Hie  Federal  Resenre  System  and  Our  National 
Economic  Policy; 


X  «M  ttie  Botary  dlstrtet  governor,  in  making  visits  to 
notary  Ctoba  tn  Tmnassse  and  Kentodcy.  the  first  thing  they  told 
me  *nron  know,  this  oanmnaity  Is  different;  we  have  our  own 
TlMn  X  went  to  the  nest  dub  and  I  heard  the 
THey  had  the  aame  problems.  Then.  8  years  ago.  I 
of  the  aaitaBatoi  committee  of  Botary.  and 
vMtad  Botwy  Ohitaa  In  Borape.  and  everywhere  somebody  said. 
*Toa  mn  tax  American:  we  ara  different  over  here;  we  have  our 
own  umqaa  isiililwiis  and  yoa  osunot  understand  them."  X  KnUed 
and  mid.  T  niow  yoar  ptoblema."  ISien  X  proceeded  to  outline  to 
them  the  ptoUsBW  of  Botary  canbs  In  Tbnnessse  and  Kentucky 
and  they  cUckad  every  time.  Having  dlacuased  this  with  some 
40  men  fnm  an  the  eoontrtes  In  ■nrope  for  B  yean.  X  have  never 
of  a  poalltve  lenMwii  that  I  was  not  familiar  with  down  in 


80k  tbrot^  notary.  I  hatva  eoaduded  that,  after  aB.  whUe  we 
have  real  problems,  thsy  aw  not  peeoUar  to  us:  eaeh  wffl  rmro- 
dnee  Itself  aO  over  the  world,  and.  stfgdeet  to  certain  saperfldal 
diffHvaoaa^  poopla  the  wortd  ofer  an  the  same.  reasonaWy  and 
iMPsAdly  saskim  that  tntenutlaBal  niMlerBtanrtIng  Xf  you  go 
ofsr  the  whole  world,  through  this  Bokaiy  movement,  that  one 
fast  win  be  tbe  hmis  for  that  undsstaadlng.  and  tt  la  a  basis 
for  good  win.  which  Is  the  only  basis  for  peaes. 

Jn  doalBC.  I  might  laeiril  the  fast  that  X  roomed  wtth  Jim  Davi- 
■OB  at  tbe  oonventton  In  St.  X«aala.  He  Is  the  man  who  took  Bo- 
tary to  Aostnlla  and  Hew  gealanrt.  and  later  took  tt  to  the  Orient, 
nw  flmt  tfcBM  tbat  a  i^mt  number  of  people  came  from  AnstraUa 
MH^  BOW  T«ilim"1  to  a  ooueentlaa  waa  m  St.  XavIs.  One  nl^t 
Am  said  to  xmw  "There  are  jolag  to  be  SI  people  from  Australia 
Mid  Wmm  liiwlani  They  wm  drap  In  on  ib.  and  they  wUl  no 
doubt  be  ealUiMr  us  by  our  first  namea.  becanse  we  use  them 
among  ooiaalvce.  and  I  don*t  know  what  to  oaU  them.**  80 1  said. 
"We  win  not  can  tbam  anjthli^  wa  win  Jost  say  Ton.' "  Then 
w  beoanw  aequMlnted  with  Chanee  Bbodes.  of  Auckland,  who  had 
a  sutta  wtth  us  In  the  hotd.  Jtan  and  X  had  a  room  with  twin 
beda.  rm^  be  was  In  another  room.  We  sat  up  there  every  night 
*»ifci««y  about  Botary. 

One  Bight  Jim  sfeqiped  out  of  the  room,  and  Bhodes  said,  *T 
Botloe  yoo  just  can  me  *you* ".  so  I  tidd  him  the  storir  and  he 
said.  *T  win  be  g^ad  If  you  wffl  can  me  'Gbazlesr'*,  and  I  said,  T 
win  to  yoa  one  better  and  ean  you  'ChaiUe.' "  Ttien  he  turned 
aiaand  t~**  saU.  "SUL  whan  I  waa  «*M»«««»g  S.0O0  mllea  aerosa  the 
Faolfle  wtth  16  peop3  from  AastraUa  and  Haw  Ttealaiirt.  I  was 
^h%irtin  wbat  teoto  wo  were  to  eoam  so  far  Jost  to^attend  a  con- 
leiithm  of  Botary  Chdba.  ThsB  X  got  to  St.  Xiouls.  and  X  found 
that  tbma  were  lOjOOO  other  people  who  were  Just  aa  big  fools 
aa  wa  warn.  Tn^jrn.  wbMi  I  eame  barn  and  gpt  an  »it«'1*ii  el  awltng  of 
what  Boflaif  laaUy  Is.  I  mtuiaUy  Mt  that  we  ara  not  fools  at 
tfL    SJBtm  tfl.  wa  are  tbe  least  paopla  M  the 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CAUFOBNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Monday.  April  26,  1937 
VOORHIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  more  tban  130 


Thank  foo.    [Oreat  applanea.] 


Members  (tf  ibis  body  who  are  drafting  a  bin  for  pubUc 
ownership  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks.  In  line  with 
that  effort.  I  should  like  to  comment  on  the  disappointment 
expressed  by  the  Presidait  of  the  United  States  in  the  mes- 
sage you  have  recently  heard,  that  tax  revenues  have  fallen 
below  expectations. 

P&ced  with  actual  revenues  half  a  billion  dollars  beloW 
expectations,  the  administration  must  postpone  its  attnnpt 
to  balance  the  Budget  and  attempt  to  cut  expenses  this  year 
by  $250,000,000.  A  part  of  this  cut  will  affect  necessary  parts 
of  the  program  of  providing  useful  work  for  the  unemployed. 

Why  should  these  things  be? 

Manifestly,  recovery  has  not  been  so  rapid  as  expected. 
We  have  had  recurrent  warnings  from  the  President  and 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of  aov-< 
emors,  Mr.  Ecdes.  that  recovery  has  been  unbalanced. 
This  is  why,  in  the  face  of  a  shandy  rising  stock  market  and 
great  activity  in  some  industries,  we  stUl  have  almost  as 
much  unemplojrment  as  ever. 

The  unbalance  has  come  from  monopolistic  forcing  of 
higher  prices  for  goods  which  the  people  use.  Recovery  has 
been  warped  by  speculation  to  expand  the  heavy-goods  in» 
dustries,  at  a  time  when  the  existing  equipment  of  industry 
for  production  of  wanted  goods  which  the  people  eat,  wear; 
and  use  is  being  employed  at  not  more  than  half  capacity. 

Not  l(mg  ago  the  President  informed  the  country  that, 
during  1936,  the  industries  of  this  Nation  attained  a  maxi-« 
mum  average  working  time  of  33.4  hours  per  week.  That  ia 
less  than  a  6-hour  day.  with  a  single  work  shift.  • 

Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  work  our  machinery  an  average 
of  two.  or  even  three,  daily  shifts  instead  of  one,  to  use  it 
for  60  hours,  or  even  90  hours,  a  week  Instead  of  33.  and 
thus  more  than  double  tbe  national  income  with  the  same 
existing  equipment.  What  would  happen  to  tax  revenues 
then?  V 

We  have  the  men.  We  have  the  machine  power.  We  have 
the  raw  materials  to  make  up  into  finished  goods.  All  that 
Industry  lacks  today  is  the  orders. 

All  that  Is  needed  by  the  mass  of  people  today  Is  tbe 
monetary  means  to  make  our  industries  hum  at  fuU  capac- 
ity. They  do  not  lack  the  physical  means.  Tliey  do  not 
lack  the  real  wealth.  Tliey  lack  only  the  monetary  symbols 
to  match  and  to  actuate  Uiat  real  wealth.  K  we  can  so 
organize  our  money  and  credit  syston  as  to  reflect  the 
physical  facts  of  our  existence  as  an  industrial  people,  we 
shall  achieve  real  recovery. 

Our  recovery  should  not  have  as  its  goal  anything  re- 
Bonbling  the  present  impotent  attempt  on  the  part  of 
speculative  investors  at  return  to  the  boom  period  (tf  1929. 
For,  in  1929,  nearly  (me-half  of  the  people  were  unable  to 
meet  a  family  budget  of  health  and  decency.  We  mtxst  aim 
bic^r  than  the  standard  of  living  in  1929.  In  that  year 
tbe  American  people  produced  only  $81,000,000,000  worth 
of  goods.  But  we  can  produce  $120,000,000,000  WOTth  of 
goods  which  consumers  want,  and  with  a  dollar  tbat  busrs 
more  goods  than  the  dollar  bought  in  1929.  We  can  easily 
double  the  revenues  of  Government  without  increasing  tbe 
rate  of  taxation.  We  can  balance  the  Budget.  We  can  pay 
tbe  national  debt 


selling  power  as  a  nation  c^  producers?  What  has  this  pro- 
posal, that  the  Government  take  over  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  do  with  actualizing  mass  buying  power,  in  step  with 
the  actual  producing  and  selling  power  of  our  industries? 

A  short  answer  to  this  question  is  found  in  the  warning 
uttered  by  Thomas  Jefferson: 

If  the  American  people  ever  aUow  private  banks  to  control  the 
issuance  of  their  currency,  first  by  inflation  and  then  by  deflation. 
the  banks  and  corporations  that  will  grow  up  around  them  will 
deprive  the  people  of  alt  their  propoty  untU  their  chUdren  wlU 
wake  up  homeless  on  the  wmtinent  their  fathers  conqxiered. 

With  this  warning  coming  to  us  down  the  years  of  our 
history,  a  right  diagnosis  of  the  plight  of  our  people  must 
include  the  following  six  points: 

First.  It  is  wrong  for  the  bank  of  issue  of  the  money  of  tbe 
United  States — ^the  Federal  Reserve  banks — to  be  the  private 
property  of  private  banking  interests. 

Second.  It  is  wrong  for  our  Government  to  have  to  pay 
interest  on  Its  own  credit. 

Tliird.  It  is  wrong  for  the  American  people  to  have  to 
borrow  into  circulation  the  money  they  need  to  carry  on 
their  business. 

Fourth.  It  is  wrong  for  one  kind  of  businessmen— about  75 
big  banks  and  financial  houses — to  be  able  to  force  the  Gov- 
ernment to  print  money  for  their  use  and  back  it  with  the 
Government's  credit  when  other  kinds  of  businessmen  can- 
not do  the  same  thing.  This  leads  to  flnanclal  and  indus- 
trial monopoly. 

Fifth.  The  twelve  Federal  Reserve  banks  were  created  to 
stop  booms  and  depressions;  they  were  intended  to  pay  all 
surplus  earnings  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States — 
see  section  ,7,  paragraph  1.  of  original  Federal  Reserve  Act; 
they  were  supposed  to  pay  interest  for  the  use  of  Govern- 
ment-issued and  Government-backed  money — see  section  16. 
paragraph  4,  of  original  Federal  Reserve  Act;  they  were  sup- 
posed to  prevent  the  growth  of  a  financial  monopoly  in  this 
country. 

Sixth.  The  facts  are.  however  (1)  that  the  worst  depres- 
sions in  our  history  have  occurred  since  the  passage  of  the 
FMeral  Reserve  Act.  and  that  it  is  at  least  an  open  question 
whether  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  at  present  in  a  position 
to  prevent  anottier  and  yet  more  violent  cycle  of  boom  and 
depressicm;  (2)  that  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks  have  only 
paid  about  $150,000,000  into  the  United  States  Treasury  in  aU 
their  history,  and  that  by  the  Bank  Act  of  1933  the  fran- 
chise-tax requirement  that  surplus  eambigs  be  paid  into  the 
Treasury  was  repealed  outright— sec  section  7,  paragraph  1, 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  as  amended;  (3)  that  the  original 
provision  empowering  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  charge 
interest  to  the  private  Federal  Reserve  banks  for  the  use  of 
the  Government's  credit  has  never  been  carried  out,  and 
through  all  of  these  years  the  banks  have  never  paid  any 
Interest  on  the  Federal'  Reserve  notes  issued  for  their  use; 
(4)  that  whatever  else  mi^  be  claimed  for  our  present  finan- 
cial policies,  certainly  they  have  permitted  a  steady  growth 
of  flni^nrifti  monopoly.  until  today  75  great  financial  houses 
control  half  the  assets  of  all  the  15.000  banks  in  America 
and  are  reaching  out  to  control  our  industries  as  welL  The 
small  bank  is  helpless  before  these  great  aggregations  of 
capital  and  is  disappearing  from  our  economic  scene. 

The  primary  reason  for  these  conditions  is  the  fact  that 
by  congressional  action  the  American  people  have  given  over 
to  an  essentially  private  banking  system  the  right  to  employ 
Government  credit  free  of  charge  as  security  for  the  issuance 
of  bank  notes— Federal  Reserve  notes.  Coupled  with  the 
privilege  which  all  banks  enjoy,  of  maintaining  only  partial 
reserves  against  their  deposits,  this  power  enables  our  banks 
to  create  and  destroy  the  medium  of  exchange — ^whether  it  be 
cash  money  or  check-book  money — upon  which  all  America 
depends  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  country. 


What,  then,  Is  the  trouble?    Why  have  we  not,  as  a 
nation  of  consumers,  tbe  purchasing  power  to  match  our 


The  Democratic  platform  of  1936  declared: 

We  i4>proTe  the  obJectlTe  of  a  pennaaently  eoazid  enxrencjr  ao 
stabilized  as  to  prevent  the  former  wide  fliictuatloam  In  value  which 
injured  In  turn  prodvicers.  debton,  and  prupeily  ownen  am  the  one 


hand  and  wage  earners  and  credlton  <m  tbe  otbar.    A  curcancj 
which  WlU  permit  fuU  utUlaatlon  of  the  country's  reeouroea. 

In  consonance  with  this  declaration  these  princiides  are 
fundamental: 

First.  There  is  only  one  agency  in  tbe  Nation  which  has  a 
moral  or  a  constitutional  right  to  issue  money,  and  tbat  is  tbe 
Federal  Government.  We  pnqxne.  ttkerefore.  to  make  tbe 
bank  of  issue  of  tbe  United  State&-tbe  12  Federal  Resenra 
banks — Govemmoit  property. 

Second.  When  Government  credit  is  extended  It  sbould 
benefit  all  the  peoide  equally,  tbe  oonsomers,  farmers,  wage 
earners,  businessmen,  and  small  bankers,  as  well  as  tbe  burge 
bankers;  and  this  can  be  broufl^t  about  by  stoniing  tiie  proc- 
ess of  borrowing  credit  from  a  few  big  banks,  and  instead  at 
that,  Iqr  having  the  Government  handle  its  own  financing 
through  its  own  Federal  Reserve  banks,  save  tbe  interest  on 
bond  issues,  permit  payment  of  the  national  debt,  and  remove 
the  necessity  of  further  bond  issues. 

Third.  Our  national  debt  should  be  gradually  liquidated  bf 
replacing  it  with  Government  money.  As  tUs  is  done  tbe 
legal-reserve  requirements  against  demand  deposits  should  be 
raised  correspondingly  so  that  not  a  penny  of  inflation  need 
result.  There  should  be  but  one  kind  of  legal  tender  in  the 
Nation,  and  but  one  kind  of  reserve  behind  all  bank  deposits, 
and  it  should  be  United  States  Government  notes. 

Fourth.  Historically  the  functicm  of  the  banks  is  not  to 
manufacture  the  monetary  means  of  payment  for  goods. 
Tliat  belongs  to  government.  Tlie  functions  of  the  banks 
is  to  receive  mo^ey.  manufactured  by  the  Government,  as 
deposits  from  thi^people;  to  safegxiard  such  deposits,  to  keep 
the  accounts  of  their  depositors,  clear  their  checks  thereon; 
to  lend  their  own  capital  and  the  money  of  their  depositors 
as  trustees.  Their  function  is  that  of  an  institution  for  serv- 
ice. They  can  obtain  reserves,  up  to  100  percent  of  existing 
deposits,  in  exchange  for  their  in-esent  holdings  of  Govern- 
ment securities.  They  can  make  ample  profits  by  legitimate 
service  charges  for  handling  accounts  and  serving  as  agent 
and  trustee  on  behalf  of  their  depositors  as  lenders  and 
investors.  Of  course,  also,  time  and  savings  accounts  would 
continue  to  have  earning  assets  behind  than  as  at  present. 

Fifth.  We  desire  to  bring  about  a  complete  unification  of 
tbe  banking  syston  of  America  by  bringing  all  our  banks 
into  one  truly  national  system  effectively  controlled  bf  a 
really  national  Federal  Reserve  Board  consisting  of  12  mem- 
bers, one  from  each  Federal  Reserve  district,  and  employing 
as  a  central  bank  of  issue  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks, 
which  would  be  as  much  a  part  of  tbe  Government  as  tbe 

Treasury  itself. 

txrumMxtax  aw  tbb  imoTTBUi 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  formerly  president  of  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York,  defines  tbe  objective  of  a  Federal 
monetary  authority  as  follows: 

We  want  money  In  which  we  will  have  unshaken  oonfldenca. 
We  want  a  dollar  that  wiU.  in  the  language  of  the  Prestdent.  "not 
change  Its  purchasing  and  debt-paying  power  during  the  next 
generation."  We  want  to  improve  on  the  dollar,  whoee  valtM 
merely  meant  a  certain  number  of  grains  of  gold.  We  want  to 
end  the  oontrol  over  the  dollar's  value  which  baa  been  e«eroleed 
by  both  domestic  and  international  bankers.  We  want  to  avoid 
the  changes  in  price  levels  that  have  resulted  from  International 
speculators  who  scnnetimee  invade  and  someUmes  augment  tlia 
very  baslo  foundations  of  our  currency.  We  want  to  free  cor 
domestic  price  level  from  the  danger  of  manlpulatUa  by  foreign 
central  banks. 

All  this  can  be  done,  and  done  simply,  and  without  bringing 
Into  action  any  power  that  has  not  been  proven  by  the  e^Mrlenoe 
of  other  countries  to  be  aafe  and  effective. 

I  have  pn^oeed  that  this  be  done  by  creating  a  Vedenl  mooa- 
tary  authority — as  much  a  part  of  the  Oovemment  as  Is  the 
United  Statee  Treasury.  To  this  atitharlty  would  be  given  tba 
exdiislve  control  of  currency  lasue. 

In  this  statement  Mr.  Vandeiltp  bares  the  root  of  our 
troubles.  It  lies  in  our  failure  to  make  a  distinction  between 
legitimate  >?«^nfcing  functions  and  tbe  wwenttally  govern- 
mental function  of  bringing  money  and  credit  into  oxlgjnal 
circulation. 

Ettnce  we  depend  for  over  90  percent  of  our  etroulatlng 
medium  upon  bank  credit  tt  is  necessary  for  tbe  American 
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people  to  boxTOV  into  dxculatkiQ  netf  ly  an  ibe  purcfaaalnff 
power  they  ever  possess.  Since  only  partial  reserves  are 
zeooired  of  tbe  banks,  each  of  them  becooies,  really,  a 
private  mint  coining  credit— which  is  our  money— in  boom 
periods  and  destroyii«  it  in  times  of  depression.  Thus  we 
have  a  constant  succession  of  inflation  and  deflaUon,  a  con- 
stant Increase  in  the  Nation's  interest  charges,  and  a  coo- 
atant  transfer  of  property  ownership,  both  in  homes  and 
in  industrial  property  from  the  people  to  the  money  lendera. 
At  present  thtfe  is  no  scientific  relationship  between  oar 
wealth  production  and  need  for  money  and  credit  on  the 
one  ^»f*ti,  and  the  amount  of  mooey  in  circulation  on 
the  other.  This  results  largely  because  the  national  credit 
azKl  even  our  national  money— Federal  Reserve  notesr-are 
iiiiMntlsITT  commodities  bought  and  sold  by  one  kind  of 
tasinesanen-«nd  not  by  tbe  aovemment--to  all  other 
yi^^THMi^yii  pnA  to  the  community  genonlly. 

Let  us  explain  how  the  system  works:  When  a  loan  is  made 
by  &  »»»*v.  either  to  a  pclvate  individual  or  to  the  Ooiveni- 
ment  new  money  to  the  amount  of  the  loan  is  put  in  dr- 
TT|i^t*^  Moat  pecHiie.  irtietbor  bankers  or  other  dttaens.  do 
not  zealiK  that  on  the  basis  of  the  loan  an  endleas  diain 
of  transactions  is  becun  which  wlU  continue  as  long  as  this 
oedit  sofaatltate  for  mcmey  remains  in  circulation. 

This  is  why  we  can  accurately  say  that  those  who  k)a& 
cmttt  actually  are  the  creators  of  America's  money. 

On  the  other  hand,  irtien  a  loan  is  called  in  or  repaid,  the 
opposite  happens.  Someone  draws  down  a  deposit  to  pay  the 
loan  and  ^>**^  nui^  credit  goes  out  of  existence.  There  is 
that  much  len  "money"  in  the  country.  With  the  power  to 
oeate  money  goes  the  power  to  destroy  it.  And  some  90 
percent  of  aD  the  business  of  America  is  done  with  credit 
mooey,  iiiiB  is  a  staggering  thought  Our  Nation  depends 
completely  on  the  banks.  Every  doDar  in  circulation  must  be 
borrowed  into  chculation.  If  the  banks  k)an  abundantly, 
we  have  a  boom.    If  they  do  not.  we  have  a  depression. 

A  f^w  figures  will  flmstrats.  AH  oar  154W0  banks  have  as 
capital,  snrptitt.  and  undivided  profits  about  $7,000,000,000. 
abouthalf  of  which  bekmgs  to  TO  large  banks.  Butthebanks 
own  $lt.0004K».000  of  Government  bonds.  That  is.  they 
hkve  to  effect  drawn  on  the  Nation's  credit  for  $11.000/M)0.000 
of  credit  money  and  kmned  it  to  the  Government  at  interest 
But  in  addltkn.  the  banks  have  about  $25,000,000,000  of 
other  ioan  and  investments.  So  that,  starting  oirt  with 
$T.600.000.000.  our  banktr«  system  has  miiltipilied  its  hokiings 
to  somewhere  tax  the  nel^dxirhood  of  $43,000,000,000.  And 
tfata  has  been  made  possible  because,  throng  our  banking 
laws,  the  system  is  able  to  employ  the  credit  of  the  Amoican 
pecqjie  to  acquire  the  real  property  of  those  people  and  the 
bulk  of  our  Govenmient'b  secorltles. 
Ih  the  U  Federal  IUjsmiis  banks  Is  cuDcentiated  an  the 

of  what  may  be  termed  the  credit  of  ttie  Nktkm. 

it  Is  credit  wtateh  Is  based  In  by  far  the  larger  measise 
not  on  the  lesnurixs  of  tte  banks  but  on  the  wealth  of  the 
nKtton  and  the  taxing  power  of  the  Government    Our  Gov- 
i  (rtandi  behind  every  Federal  Reserve  note  that  is 
Yet  these  notes  are  reaQy  nothing  bat  private-bank 


MOV.  haw  dkl  the  banUns  orstem  ohtatai  this  power? 
The  aaswor  Is  by  Qxnding  the  small  som  of  $132,000,000 
In  tbe  pvcfaase  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Kderal  Reserve  banks. 
¥or  by  this  parehase.  under  our  laws,  the  banks  In  effect 
w—gKt  the  money-creating  power  of  the  Mation  and  the 
right  to  control  and  vm  the  Natfont  credit  And  since  tbe 
Faderal  Reserve  banks  are  xk>  longer  required  to  pay  their 
swpitts  eaznii^  taito  the  Tkeasnry  tt  may  be  accurately  said 
that  the  member  banks  may  exchange  commercial  paper 
for  T*»T  giMraateed  by  oar  Govcnunent  This  Is  true 
becaiiM  the  oiiarte  for  redlsooonttng  the  commercial  paper 
goes  to  tbe  IMeral  Reserve  banks,  whkh  belong  to  the  mem- 
ber baaki.  and  whose  i»**ffi*'»g«  are  acnwnnlatfid  for  the 
member  banks  themsdves.  Uhder  present  law  such  eam- 
iiWi  ooold  be  restored  to  the  Katton  only  in  ease  of  the  liqui- 
datHnaf  tb«  12  Federal  Reserve  bank^  as  proposed  in  the 
bin  now  being  framed.  And  when  Government  bonds  are 
**parchased"  by  the  banks  they  can  be  depowiti^  by  the  mem- 


ber banks  wifli  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  as  collateral  for 
Fedenl  Reserve  notes  in  the  proportion  of  60  percent  col- 
lateral and  40  percent  gold  backing.  If  this  is  6xme  the  bond 
still  belongs  to  the  member  bank;  Government  interest 
continues  to  be  paid  on  it  to  that  bank,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  bank  is  at  the  same  time  enjoying  the  use  of  the  money 
itself,  which  likewise  is  guaranteed  by  our  Government,  and 
Is  in  effect,  therefore,  a  blanket  mortgage  on  all  the  property 
in  America.  

JUHTiyiCATIOlf    or   TH«   SKMZDT 

Our  colleague  In  the  drafting  of  the  proposed  bill,  Mr. 

Patkan.  of  T6zas,  has  stated: 

The  flrrt  step  should  be  for  the  Oovemment  to  take  over  the  1» 
IMeral  Reserve  banks  and  coordinate  their  activities  with  the  Be- 
conatractlon  Plnance  Corporation;  then  the  Oovemment's  credit 
can  be  used  for  all  banks — ^national,  State,  or  private— all  busi- 
ness, all  agriculture,  all  commerce,  and  all  people.  Interest  rates 
can  be  substantially  reduced  and  the  Government  can  obtain  con- 
siderable revenxie  by  charging  a  small  sum  for  the  xiae  of  its  credit; 
all  Oovemment  financing  can  be  handled  through  the  new  set-up 
without  charging  the  Government  interest  which  will  eliminate 
the  necessity  for  the  iastiance  by  the  Government  of  anothw  tax- 
ezeoq>t  Interest-bearing  bond,  or  to  Increase  taxes. 

Accordingly,  the  powers  and  advantages  described  in  the 
preceding  subdivision  are  too  great  powers  and  too  great  ad- 
vantages to  be  left  in  private  hands.  We  believe  o»ir  Gov- 
ernment should  purchase  the  stock  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  from  the  member  banks  which  now  hold  It;  and  thus, 
first,  reclaim  the  right  to  create  money;  second,  obtain  the 
power  to  regiilate  directly  and  effectively  the  flow  of  money 
and  credit;  and  third,  end  forever  the  ridiculous  practice  of 
borrowing  its  own  credit  from  private  financiers. 

Abeady  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  raised  the  legal 
reserve  requirements  as  high  as  it  can  raise  them  under  our 
present  law.  This  measure  has.  of  course,  been  taken  as  a 
means  of  forestalling  an  infiation  of  bank  credit.  Whether 
other  means  of  control  open  to  the  Board  will  prove  ade- 
quate, we  seriously  doubt.  And  we  would  feel  far  safer  for 
the  Nation  if  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks  were  Govern- 
ment institutions  and  If  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  enjoyed 
broad  enough  powers  to  control  directly  and  absolutely  the 
issuance  of  credit  money  in  the  Nation.  Only  under  such 
circumstances  do  we  believe  booms  and  deiHressions  can  be 
done  away  with.  Only  under  such  circumstances  can  the 
small  banks  which  cannot  now  afford  to  belong  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  at  all  be  accorded  fair  treatment  with 
the  larger  Institutions  and  thus  brought  into  ime  unified 
banking  ss^stem. 

As  I  have  said,  in  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks  is  con- 
centrated all  the  reservoir  of  what  may  be  termed  the  credit 
of  the  Nation — credit  based  on  our  wealth  as  a  Nation  and 
on  the  taxing  power  of  the  Government.  Our  Government 
stands  behind  every  Federal  Reserve  note  that  is  Issued.  Yet 
they  are  really  private  bank  notes.  We  think  they  should  be 
Government  money  instead,  and  that  it  should  be  the  Gov- 
ernment that  has  the  control  directly  and  absolutely  over 
their  issue,  and  the  Government  that  derives  the  benefit 
from  putting  them  into  circulation.  And  if  the  Government 
can  issue  a  bond  and  pay  interest  on  it  and  have  the  bond 
worth  par.  how  much  easier  can  it  issue  a  dollar  and  pay  no 
interest  and  keep  it  worth  par. 

We  think  the  Government  should  stop  "selling"  bonds 
to  private  bankers;  instead,  it  should  "sell"  bonds  to  its  own 
Treasury,  paying  Interest  to  Itself,  instead  of  to  private 
groups,  and  using  such  bonds  as  backing  for  the  issuance 
of  money  and  credit.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  means 
of  book-credit  entries,  precisely  as  the  private  banking 
groups  issue  money  and  credit  today. 

Two  safeguards  are  needed  in  such  a  system  as  we  sug- 
gest First,  to  do  away  with  inflation  and  deflation,  our 
Federal  Reserve  Board  of  Governors  should  be  dbarged  by 
Congress  with  the  task  of  maintaining  a  stable  price  level 
on  an  expanding  economy  of  national  production  and  ccm- 
sumptlon.  Since  It  would  be  in  complete  command  of  the 
situation,  the  Board  could  easily  accomplish  this  simply  by 
regulating  the  supply  of  money  and  credit,  expanding  them 
only  as  warranted  by  expanding  production  and  trade.  A 
threatened  price  rise  could  be  prevented  by  an  issue  of  Gov- 
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emment  money  or  credit  spent  into  circulation,  with  due 
attention  to  the  Indexes  of  production  and  consumption, 
thus  checking  the  danger  of  overexpanrion.  And  as  pro- 
duction expanded  and  America's  wealth  increased,  her  cur- 
rency would  be  expanded  in  proportion.  Businessmen  could 
Idan  for  the  future  with  safety.  Costs  could  be  figured  with 
assurance.  Speculation  in  inflated  values  would  be  impos- 
sible, for  there  would  be  no  inflated  values.  The  people 
could  no  longer  have  th^  property  taken  from  them  by 
deflation  or  their  purchasing  power  stolen  from  their 
pockets  by  hiflation.  The  Nation  would  march  steadily  for- 
ward. A  dollar  would  be  worth  100  cents  yesterday,  today, 
and  tomorrow. 

The  second  safeguard  should  be  to  empower  tbe  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  raise  the  cash  reserve  requirements  of  the 
t>ftnin»  ]f  necessary,  even  to  100  percent,  in  order  to  prevent 
inflation.  And  if  this  were  done,  the  Board  could  then 
gradually  go  about  the  business  of  ettminoUng  our  national 
debt  by  purchasing  outstanding  Government  securities  from 
the  bftp^g  ^ru\  raising  the  reserve  reqidrements  as  tt  did  so. 
Tbia  would  save  our  Government  $800,OGOjOOO  a  year  in 
interest  on  the  public  debt  once  it  was  accompUdied. 

In  justice  to  the  banks,  if  reserve  requirements  were  raised 
In  this  manner,  they  should  be  allowed  to  compensate  for 
loss  of  legitimate  revenue  by  making  sendee  charges  for  the 
use  of  their  facilities  by  depositors.  And  they  would,  of 
course,  enjoy  the  right  of  lending  such  money  as  belonged  to 
them  M"ri  such  money  as  was  put  in  their  charge  in  the  form 
of  thne  deposits,  with  the  undsKtandtee  that  it  was  to  be 
lent  by  the  bai^  or  invested  by  the  bank,  acting  as  the 
depositor's  agent. 

Do  we  want  to  abide  by  our  Constitutian  and  fulfill  the 
Government's  exclusive  right  and  duty  to  coin  money  ^i^iich 
the  Constitution  gives  it? 

Do  we  want  to  save  our  Government  tbe  $0004M)04MX)  in- 
terest on  our  public  debt? 

Do  we  want  to  end  booms  and  doiressions? 

Do  we  want  tbe  income  derived  from  bringing  money  and 
Government  credit  into  circulation  to  go  to  the  people  instead 
of  the  big  bankers? 

Do  we  want  to  save  our  small  banks  from  destruction? 

Do  we  want  to  stop  the  trend  toward  monopoly? 

Do  we  want  to  prevent  tntematianal  finance  from  plunging 
us  into  another  war? 

If  the  answer  to  all  these  questions  is  "yes",  thai  let  us 
buy  back  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  from  thetar  presmt 
private  banker  owners  and  create  a  real  national  banking 
system  that  will  work  for  the  people  and  not  against  than. 
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HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

OP  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  26, 1937 


ADDRBSS  BT  HON.  8AM  D.  UdBXTKOLDS,  OF  TVNNXSSEg. 
BSFX>BX  THE  FOREIGN  POLICY  ASSOCIATION,  BALTIlfOBi; 
UD^  ON  APRIL  ao.  1037 


Ifr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas,  lix.  Speaker,  oiuier  leave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks  I  submit  herewith  tbe 
aUe.  interesting,  and  Instructive  address  ddlvered  by  tbe 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  lAcRmioLns].  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  before  the  Foreifn 
Policy  Association  in  Baltimore,  Md^  on  the  evening  of  April 
20. 1937.  on  the  subject  of  neutrality. 

This  address  was  delivered  upon  tbe  occasion  mentioned 
when  the  Rxelgn  Policy  Association  of  Baltimore  had  as  tts 
subject  for  the  evening  Neutrality,  and  the  speakers  of  the 
evening  were  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee   Vbii,  lie- 


Rktwolm]  and  Dr.  Charles  G.  Fenwtck.  noted  anthor  and 
authority  on  international  law.  professor  of  ecanomics  and 
politics  in  Bryn  liawr  CoUege,  and  a  delegate  to  the  Inter- 
American  Conf exenoe  tor  tbe  Maintfnanre  of  Peace  at 
Buenos  Aires. 

The  address  of  ICr.  ItdBxYMOLDa,  puUished  herein,  does 
not  contain  the  rejoinder  made  by  him  in  reply  to  Dr.  Fen- 
wick,  m  Mr.  McRmroLBs'  replies  to  various  questions  asked 
by  persmis  in  the  audience  at  tbe  conclusion  of  the  debate. 
I  regret  my  inability  to  include  herein  Mr.  McBanroLOS* 
rejoinder  and  his  rqily  to  questions,  but  no  shorthand  report 
was  taken  thenof. 

The  address  is  as  toSiows: 
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Mr.  CSudrman.  iaOSm,  Mid  gentlflmen.  I  oonrtrtar  it  quite  an 
to  be  here  tonlglit  aofil  dlacua  a  qoeetlim  In  wtoUtk  the 
people  are  verf  modi  tntereeted— ttaat  d  nmatnUtf  wttti 
<llBtli«Ql«hed  gentluBMi.  Dr.  Fsnwlek.  who  Is  one  of  tbe  outeteiid- 
tng  autlftorltiee  on  this  snb)eet  In  this  ooontry.  While  w«  hmw 
not  had  the  laliUege  of  having  tbe  doetor  tMtfore  our  eommtttea 
on  this  eabjeet,  evtdenUy  much  to  oar  lass,  yet  we  have  bad 
others  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  regard  and  many  of 
I  daas  as  my  personal  friends  and  wtoo  baloog  to  ttm 
of  thought,  Judging  from  ovtatn  books  and  artldes  of  which  tbe 
distinguished  gentleman  is  the  author. 

For  the  past  4  or  B  yean  the  people  of  the  Uhtled  States  have 
been  greatly  interested  in  neutrality.  ThU  bas  been  eaused  to  a 
great  extent  by  ^e  organlaatton  of  peace  societies  tbroogbovt 
this  eountry  detecting  the  hatrare  of  war  and  advoeatlng  the  pass- 
ing of  certain  measures  to  prevent  us  fkotn  being  dmwn  into  a 
war.  The  result  of  this  has  been  the  suggestion  of  many  kinds 
of  neutraUty  legislation,  many  of  which  would  ooaae  nearer  in- 
TOlving  us  in  trouble  than  that  which  we  desire  to  eaeape.  I<et 
me  lay  down  this  proposltkm:  No  legislation  can  be  paaaed  that 
can  be  an  abaoltite  eafeguard  aga^iBt  our  becoming  involved  in  a 
war.  Why  do  I  say  this?  For  many  reasons;  but  two  wffl  suSos: 
The  Urst  is  that  we  may  be  f oreed  into  war  by  trying  to  defend 
our  neutral  rights.  I  fed  this  was  done  in  18U  and  in  the  World 
Wan  and.  secondly,  the  peo|Me  of  this  country  ean  deeree  what 
they  desire,  and  if  they  should  become  aroused  ovw  what  they 
considered  an  effort  m  the  part  of  some  foreign  country  to  reflect 
upon  thte  country,  or  its  dttaenihlp,  they  would  foree  Ibe  repeal 
of  such  statutes  and  demand  satisfaction.  Tlien  what  can  we  dot 
We  can  throw  certain  restrlctlcMis  around  our  ettlaena;  we  can 
prevent  the  shipment  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  belligerents; 
we  can  prevent  our  American  veaeds  from  carrying  certain  com- 
modities in  what  we  term  as  'Manger  aones";  we  can  deny  btfllg- 
erents  credit,  so  that  they  cannot  finance  their  wars  In  this  coun- 
try; we  can  prohibit  belligerent  vessels  and  sutanartnss  trom 
cocDlng  Into  our  ports,  and  many  oUier  things  of  this  kind  that 
win  aid  us  m  keeping  out  of  war. 

Then  what  kind  of  legislation  should  we  paas  that  Is  best  to 
accomplish  this  result?  That  Is  tbe  question.  Tb  solve  that 
question  I  have  been  giving  serious  consideration  for  ttie  past  • 
years.  I  dont  know  ttiat  we  have  solved  It.  but  I  do  believe  thatt 
tbe  bill  which  we  have  passed  through  the  House  at  this 
and  now  in  conference  with  the  Senate,  Is  the  mi 
we  could  hope  to  pass  at  this  time. 

Mow  let  me  enumerate  to  you  the  dUCerent  bUls  ttat  X 
reported  out  as  chairman  of  the  Foreign  ASaisi  Oummittea  of  tbs 
House  stnoe  1938:  

Neutrality  questloos,  relative  to  South  American  cuuutiles,  haw 
been  handled  by  tptdal  legldatloa.  In  19S8.  Presldsnt  Bocae  felt 
called  a  qwdal  sfaslom  of  Congress,  and  I  introduced  a  short 
neutrality  bill  whldi  had  lot  tts  purpose,  under  the  discretion  of 
the  President,  the  control  of  tte  export  and  sale  of  arms  or  am- 
munition of  war.  Tills  bUl  was  passed  on  April  IT,  USS.  and  west 
to  the  Senate.  It  made  tt  unlawful  to  export,  or  sell  for  export, 
under  watb  «»««♦»««««  uxi  exceptions  as  the  Ftealdent  mi^  pre- 
scribe, any  arms  or  ammunition  of  war  from  any  place  In  the 
United  States  to  such  country  or  oountiles  as  he  may  nraserlbe. 
After  he  had  Issued  a  prodainatton  Showing  that  sum  m^pmsnts 
may  promote  or  encourage  the  employment  of  force  in  tXie  course 
erf  disrate  or  ouifllct  between  nations. 

U  this  had  become  the  law  the  Ftesldent  would  have  had  the 
right  to  paOge  the  aggressor  nation.  We  felt  at  that  ttma;  with  the 
aet-iQ)  in  Ximve.  that  the  Piesldant  oould  use  this  aatliarlty  to 
aid  In  pieveiUtng  wars.  This  did  not  become  the  law.  The 
Senate  did  not  act  on  it  untU  Abniacy  38.  1934.  at  Which  time 
they  passed  it  wtth  an  amendment,  providing  that  any  prohlbitlaa 
of  ei^ort  or  of  sale  of  arms  or  munitions  should  apply  to  all 
parties  Involved  alike.  This  came  back  to  the  Bouas  In  that 
form,  and  I  let  It  die  on  the  Speaker's  de«k.  So  no  neutrality 
Icglslatkm  was  paaaed  during  the  years  1933  or  1934. 

On  Aogost  17.  1985.  I  intxodnesd  a  Hoase  Joint  raaotatSaa 
which  had  for  tts  puipaoe  to  maintain  the  nsotrall^  at  the  United 
Btatae  In  tbe  event  of  war  or  threat  of  war  between  or  aaoog  for- 
eign na^**^*  While  this  resolution  onntjJned  several  piovlslan^ 
such  as  "American  Treeaele  prohlbltsd  from  carrying  ama.  ammnnl- 
tlon.  and  Inqdsments  of  waz^;  prWhtbltlng  the  twe  of  Amsrtran 
lals  of  simplW,  Isobmarlnas  ptoblbitsd  txam  entering 
iatsrs".  *^lnanoe  transartlnns  with  belUgerent  govsm- 
"Ttavel  by  American  cltltns  on  bdUgerent  veitle."  Tet 
It  to  the  flaS  sectlan  of  that  UU  to  whidi  I  daatn  aiperlally  to 
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cftU  your  attention:  tb»t  under  raeh  ocmdlUcnu  ^J^y^J*;^ 
to  cnwrt  arms,  MnmnnlUui.  or  implemento  of  w«r  from  any  j^aoe 
in  tbeUnlted  Stute*  to  «uch  oountrlee  m  the  Preeldent  may  aeeng- 
Skto  Yo!r«n  eee  from  tlile  Ungui^e  that  the  Prwldent  wo^ 
have  had  a  great  deal  at  authority  which  he  could  have  used 
toward  the  prevention  of  wars.  But  understand  I  am  not  advo- 
cating It  now,  as  conditions  have  changed.  This  was  not  ac- 
wptod  by  the  Senate,  and  the  result  waa  a  compromise  meaaure 
making  U»e  last  section  above  referred  to  mandatoryand  »PP»£»« 
to  aUnatlona  alike,  and  limiting  the  life  of  this  section  to  Peb- 
lusjy  S.  MM.  There  are  other  sections  In  that  act.  such  as  the 
creation  of  the  Ifunltlona  Control  Board  et  al,  that  are  now  the 
tew.  but  which  It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  at  this  *»«•• 

In  January  1936  I  introduced  another  genial  neu^^aUty  bill 
tocluding  many  of  the  features  of  my  former  neutraUty  bill,  but 
for  theiSrst  time  undertook  to  include  what  we  ml^t  term  com- 
modities of  war.  We  ran  into  a  great  deal  at  trouble  on  this 
Question,  and  you  always  will;  but  at  that  time,  especially  as  ttie 
Itallan-Bthloplan  war  was  going  on.  I  was  able  to  get  my  bin 
reported  out  of  the  House  committee  favorably,  but  the  cbalnnan 
of  the  Ftarelgn  Relatlona  Committee  waa  not.  so  It  rew^ted  In  a 
ccmpromlseraa  follows:  The  act  passed  In  1935  was  extended  to 
May  1. 1937.  and  two  new  sectlona  added,  one  prohibiting  credits  to 
-tocmkerent  natlona.  to  which  I  will  refer  more  spedflcaUy  h«fe- 
iStcor.  and  the  other  providing  the  act  sbaU  not  apply  to  an  Amerl- 
wn  iepubUc  or  lepuWlca  engaged  In  war  against  a  non-Amertean 
ctste  or  states,  providing  the  A"'*^''*"  republic  Is  not  coc^eraung 
with  a  non-American  state  or  states  In  such  war.  ^  ^  _^ 

Mow  this  tarlncs  us  up  to  the  blU  which  we  have  passed  during 
this  seaskm  ofCongzeas.  and  that  la  what  I  propose  to  discuss 
somewhat  In  detail  and  give  you  the  reasons  that  we  propose  this 
character  of  leglalaUan  at  this  time.  X  have  cited  the  previous 
ledslatlon  ao  you  may  know  what  ws  have  been  trying  to  do  and 
irhat  we  have  done  and  the  dllBeultles  of  the  situation.  It  u  my 
Dumose  to  csslaln  to  you  the  bUl  that  has  Just  passed  the  House. 
l^iC^«w>,  ourreaaoas  of  so  doing,  and  Dr.  Fenwlck  will  point  out 
to  yoa  the  Inadequadas  of  this  bill,  aa  he  sees  them,  but  in  so 
dolBC  I  trwrthTwlU  attgffest  the  remedy.  This  question  is  a  live 
ouBrtkm  tasf ot«  Oongresa.  and  will  be  for  some  time,  and  to  aid  me 
ik  my  work  Z  arnmora  than  glad  to  have  any  practical  sug- 
sMflrifis  I  do  not  claim  that  the  present  bill  Is  Ideal;  in  fact. 
VZ^  of  It  is  cmerlmsntaL  X  do  datan  that  It  Is  better  than  the 
flanata  bill  aiMfthat  it  Is  »  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  the 
bMT  that  we  could  hope  for  at  this  time.  Mow.  U  any  of  you 
tK«.»fc  that  a  MU  oan  be  paaed  that  wlU  be  a  guaranty  of  keeping 
us  out  of>war.  just  get  that  out  of  your  heads;  It  cant  be  dona. 
How.  let  us  as*  what  thia  bUl  does  and  why. 

X  will  undestaka  to  call  your  attention  in  a  general  way  to  the 
varlotts  sections  of  this  bill  and  discuss  more  In  detail  those  sec- 
tlooa  which  X  feel  are  the  most  oontrovenlaL  Xt  provldee  that 
wbenevw  the  President  shall  find  that  there  ezlsta  a  state  of  war 
between  two  or  more  foreign  stataa,  the  President  shall  proclaim 
such  fact,  and  it  shall  thereafter  be  unlawful  to  export,  or  attempt 
to  enort.  or  causs  to  be  exported,  arms,  ammunition,  or  Impls- 
mentsof  war  from  any  phtoe  In  the  United  SUtca  to  any  bel- 


ligerent skate,  named  In'  the  proelamatlon.  or  any  neutral  state  for 
toimsshlpment  for  the  use  of  any  such  belllgsrant.  The  President 
alaohasthe  right,  by  proelamatlon,  to  extend  this  to  any  other 
countrlea  that  may  beoome  Involved,  and  eniunerate  the  arms, 
ammunition,  or  Implements  of  war  the  export  of  which  Is  pro- 
hibited. Tills  Is  the  law  at  the  present  time,  with  one  amend- 
ment added  thereto,  giving  the  President  the  same  atithorlty 
wherever  he  shall  find  that  a  state  of  dvll  strife  exists  In  a  foreign 
state  fi"<*  that  mith  armed  oonfllet  Is  of  such  magnltiide.  or  Is 
\)ftBm  conducted  under  such  ooodltlonB.  that  the  eqiort  of  arms, 
ammunltloo.  or  implements  of  war  from  the  United  States  to  said 
foreign  sUte  would  endanger  or  threaten  the  peikoe  of  the  United 
8taim,matL  so  forth.  The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to  enable 
the  united  Statsa  to  rrc'*******  Its  neutrality  wherein  conditions  as 
above  dted  appear.  I  might  add  that  the  war  existing  In  l^MOn 
was  really  the  causa  of  this  amendment,  aa  both  sides  of  this 
conflict  hAve  iiimiIs  on  the  ssaa  that  might  cause  us  trouUe  in 
our  shlpmsnta.  Ton  wlU  see  tb«t  thla  section  la  mandatory.  I 
will  dlaeuaslt  more  fuHy  later  on. 

The  nast  swtlop  of  thla  hm  has  to  do  with  the  export  of  other 
artldea  or  metanalsw  such  aa  we  may  call  commodltias  of  war. 
and.  In  my  opinion,  la  the  moat  oontrovcnlal  of  any  seetUm  m 
the  bill.  X  know  that  It  haa  caused  more  controversy,  by  witnesses 
vrtu>  appeared  beHore  our  ocmmlttee.  as  well  as  the  position  of 
the  Bouse  aa  afalnst  that  of  the  Senats.  and  I  presume  that  the 
^^f^twyfrnt^ttrntt  gentleman  irtw  la  to  follow  me  wUl  center  a  great 
deal  of  hia  attack  on  this  srpttffni  Xt  la  what  you  may  call  the 
~bash-and-GWT7  cyatem,  and  we  place  a  limitation  on  this  section 
of  a  yean.  Z  wUl  return  to  thla  section  a  little  later  to  dlacuas 
It  In  detatL 

The  neixt  section  foOowtDg  la  relattve  to  nnanrlal  transactions, 
fvt^  t>i*«  atr**<m  Is  also  mAnoatory.  Whenever  the  President  Issues 
a  proclamation  that  a  war  exlata  between  two  countrtea.  It  shall 
thncafter  durli«  the  period  of  the  wer  or  civil  strtfe  be  unlawful 
for  any  petaon  within  the  United  Statea  to  purchaae.  sell,  or 
exchange  boods.  seeuritlea.  or  other  oMIgattons  of  the  govern- 
ment of  any  bdUgerent  state  or  state  wherein  civil  strtfe  exists, 
or  of  any  poUtieal  subdtvMan  thereof,  or  of  any  petaon  acting  for 
or  on  belialf  of  such  govenament.  leaned  after  the  date  of  such 
m«M>iam«tlan.  Xt  la  also  unlawful  to  make  any  loan  or  extend 
credit  to  aaj  anch  govemmeBk  or  paraon.    I  might  add  tliat 


ttils  is  the  law  at  the  present  time,  with  one  amendment.  e« 
foUows:  "Or  to  solicit  or  receive  any  contribution  for  any  such 
government,  or  political  subdivision,  or  any  perscm  acting  for 
or  on  behalf  of  such  government  or  subdivlsioxL" 

As  you  all  are  aware  under  the  Johnson  Act,  which  was  psssed 
In  the  Senate  first  and  which  was  afterward  reported  out  in  the 
House  by  me  and  passed  In  the  House,  those  governments  at 
present  indebted  to  the  United  States  and  refusing  to  pay  their 
Indebtedness  cannot  legally  dispose  of  their  bonds,  etc.,  In  this 
ooiuitry. 

This  section  Is  along  the  same  lines  and  extends  to  all  nations 
when  they  bectMne  belligerents.  There  is  a  provision  in  this  section 
providing  that  If  the  President  shall  find  that  such  action  will  serve 
to  protect  the  commercial  or  other  interests  of  the  United  Statea  or 
its  national,  he  may.  In  his  discretion  and  to  such  extent  and  under 
such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  except  from  the  operation  ot 
%h\m  section  ordinary  commercial  credits  and  short-time  obllgaticms 
In  aid  of  legal  transactions  and  of  a  character  ciisUxnarlly  xised  In 
normal  peacetime  commercial  transactions.  The  piupoee  of  this 
section  is  to  prohibit  fwelgn  countries  when  they  become  engaged 
In  war  to  finance  that  war  in  the  United  States.  It  Is  not  only 
encouragement  to  them  to  engage  in  war  if  they  know  where  they 
can  be  financed  but  if  it  is  financed  in  the  United  States,  it  makes 
our  people  interested,  of  course,  in  that  government's  success  which 
la  financed,  and  it  is  our  pvirpose,  if  possible,  to  keep  our  people  aa 
nearly  neutral  as  we  can.  The  purpose  in  adding  thia  new  amend- 
ment, jffovidlng  or  making  it  xuilawfxil  to  solicit  ot  receive  any  con- 
tribution for  any  such  government,  or  political  subdivision,  or  any 
person  acting  few  or  on  behalf  of  such  government  or  subdivlfiion,  is 
to  m<i<"*-^<"  the  neutrality  of  our  people.  As  the  citizenship  of  this 
country  is  made  up  of  people  from  every  part  of  the  globe,  no  war 
can  occur  abroad  but  what  immediately  those  people  are  interested 
in  their  native  land,  and  public  meetings  and  solicitation  of  funds 
for  that  government  involved,  which  necessarily  brings  about  and 
arousee  a  feeling  among  oiu*  own  people. 

Section  (6)  of  our  bill,  passed  in  the  House,  makes  It  unlawful 
for  American  vessels  to  carry  any  arms,  ammunition,  or  implementa 
of  war  to  any  belligerent  state  named  in  the  proclamation  by  the 
President  as  being  at  war,  or  as  to  a  state  wherein  civil  strife  is 
proclaimed  to  exist,  and,  of  cotirse,  to  any  other  state  for  trans- 
shipment to  belligerents,  and  a  penalty  la  prescribed  for  this 
violation. 

Section  (7)  of  our  bHI  prohibits  the  use  of  American  ports  as  a 
base  of  supply  for  lielligerents  after  proclamation  by  the  President, 
etc.  This  section  makes  it  unlawful  to  carry  out  of  a  port  of  the 
United  States  fuel,  men,  arms,  ammunition,  implements  of  war.  or 
other  supplies  to  any  warship,  tender,  or  supply  ship  of  a  belligerent 
state,  and  provides  that  if  the  evidence  is  not  satisfactory,  bond 
may  be  reqiiired  of  such  shipper,  and  if  any  vessel  deare  from  the 
port  of  the  United  States  in  violation  of  this  statute  and  returns 
to  the  United  States,  such  vessel  may  be  prohibited  from  departing 
our  shores  during  the  duration  of  the  war.  I  might  add  that  thla 
Is  the  law  at  the  preeent  time,  and  this  1b  the  act  of  Jxme  15,  1917, 
rewritten. 

The  next  section  Is  relative  to  submarinea  and  armed  merchant 
vessels,  and  provides  that  whenever  any  war  In  vrhlch  the  United 
States  is  neutral,  the  President  shall  find  that  special  restric- 
tions placed  on  the  use  of  the  ports  and  territorial  watera  of  the 
United  States  or  its  possessions  by  the  submarines  or  armed  mer- 
chant vessels  of  a  foreign  state  will  serve  to  maintain  the  peace 
of  the  United  States,  etc.,  and  makes  proclamation  thereof,  it  shall 
thereafter  be  unlawful  for  any  such  submarine  or  armed  merchant 
vessel  to  enter  a  port  of  the  territorial  waters  of  the  United  States 
or  to  depart  therefrom,  except  imder  siich  conditions  and  subject 
to  such  limitations  as  the  President  may  prescribe. 

T^e  next  section  deals  with  travel  by  American  nationals  on 
belligerent  vessels,  and  there  has  arisen  some  controversy  over  this 
section.  The  bill  which  I  am  sponsoring  provides  that  after  a 
proclamation  Issued  by  the  President  that  a  war  exists,  and  after- 
ward he  flnda  that  in  order  to  protect  the  lives  of  the  citizens  of , 
the  United  SUtes.  or  the  secttrlty  of  the  United  States  requires' 
that  American  citizens  should  refrain  from  traveling  on  the  vea- 
sels  of  the  state  or  statea  named  Ln  the  proclamation,  he  shall 
ao  proclaim,  and  thereafter  it  is  unlawful  for  any  citizens  of  the 
United  Statea  to  travel  on  a  vessel  of  the  state  or  states  named 
In  the  proclamation,  except  under  such  limitations  and  according 
to  such  rules  and  regulations  that  the  President  shall  prescribe. 
The  reason  for  this  exception  Is,  of  course,  there  are  many  islands 
wherein  otir  own  vessels  do  not  come  and  go.  and  it  might  be 
neceesary  to  pick  up  our  citizens.  Again,  it  znlght  be  necessary  to 
place  some  diplomatic  courier  on  some  of  these  belligerent  vessels, 
or  to  permit  newspapermen  to  travel  on  these  vessels,  and  so  forth. 
Of  course,  then  is  a  provision  that  this  section  shall  not  i^ply 
to  the  citizen  traveling  on  a  vessel  whose  voyage  vras  begun  in 
advance  of  the  date  of  the  President's  proclamation,  and  who  had 
no  opportunity  to  discontinue  his  voyage  after  that  date,  and 
providing  further  that  It  shall  not  apply  under  90  days  after  the 
date  of  the  President's  proclamation  to  a  citizen  returning  from 
a  foreign  state  to  the  United  States  or  to  any  of  Its  possessions. 
As  I  have  stated,  this  section  has  been  somewhat  controvoalal, 
and  there  are  some  differences  now  between  the  Senate  and  the 
House  on  this  section.  I  do  not  know  what  position  my  distin- 
guished friend  will  take  on  this  subject  if  there  are  any  differences. 
Tliere  vras  established  by  an  act  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress, 
first  session,  what  is  known  as  the  National  Ifunltlona  Control 
Board,  which  had  for  its  piupose  the  reglatsrlng  and  licensing 
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of  every  petaon  wbo  engages  In  the  boslnesB  of  manufacturing, 
exporting,  or  importing  ammunition  or  Implements  of  war  re* 
ferred  to  In  the  act,  and  charging  certain  fees  for  such  registra- 
tion and  providing  that  no  ahlpments  should  be  made  without 
proper  certificate.  The  main  purpose  of  this  act  waa  to  keqi  a 
check  on  the  eiq;)ortatlon  and  impiratation  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, which  Is  genenlty  done  by  the  larger  nations  of  the  vrorld. 
I  presume  there  Is  no  reason  to  go  Into  the  details  of  this  legisla- 
tion, as  it  is  carried  in  thla  bin.  more  eq;>eclaUy  for  certain 
amendments^ 

Section  (11)  of  the  Itouse  bill  provides  that  the  act  shall  not 
apply  to  an  American  republic  or  repuUlca  engaged  in  war  against 
a  non-American  state  tar  states,  provided  the  American  republic 
la  not  ooiqjeratlng  with  a  ncm-Amencan  state  or  states  In  such 
war.  This  to  the  law  at  the  present  time,  as  haa  been  p(rinted  out 
by  m^  to  you  In  a  previous  statement.  I  notice  this  section  has 
been  denounced  by  some  vrrltere  who  are  an  authority  on  neu- 
trality, but  I  do  not  oonsldw  their  objection  tn  any  way  vttUd. 
I  «m  going  to  take  upmi  myself  the  original  resptmalbility  for 
the  suggestion  of  this  section  when  it  was  originally  passed.  One 
reason  ma  that  heretofore  the  neutrality  relative  to  South  Amerl- 
caa  countries  had  been  handled  separately  by  legtdatUm  from 
Qmgress.  Again,  if  we  are  to  carry  out  the  prlnciptoa  of  the 
Monroe  X>octrlne.  in  not  allowing  foreign  countries  to  tmther 
acquire  American  statea.  there  must  be  a  dlflerence  tn  our  treat- 
ment of  our  neighbors  south  of  us  than  that  of  otter  foreign 
countries.  I  thought  tt  best  that  thia  be  plaeed  in  the  law  now 
rather  tlum  make  it  aK>ly  to  South  American  ooontrias  and  re- 
peal  it.  which  would  be  done  in  case  a  war  shotdd  arise  between 
ffr»n^  of  the  South  American  countries  and  other  foreign  powen. 
Of  eonrse.  this  act  applies  to  South  Amerlean  oountrlas  if  tbef 
are  In  warfare  with  each  other,  or  would  apply  la  case  one  of  the 
South  American  countries  were  cooperating  with  a  foreign  power. 
I  am  glad  this  idea  of  the  IConroe  IXictrtne,  or  the  mutual  ad' 
vantages  derived  from  our  soseeiatlon.  was  adopted  in  the 
ference  held  in  December  in  South  America.  But.  of 
understand  that  prior  to  thla  time  there  waa  some 
ff^aTirfiTig  In,  the  South  American  countries  (our  nelghbon)  as  to 
our  puiposes,  and  their  cousUuctten  of  the  Monroe  Doetrine.  but 
this  haa  been  done  away  with. 

MOW.  X  httve  gone  over  this  bill  In  a  ganeral  way.  trying  to  give 
yon  a  general  idea  of  the  various  restrljBtions  that  we  are  trying 
to  place  which  will  enable  us  to  keep  oat  of  war.  I  shall  now 
return  to  what  I  eonrtder  probably  the  moat  uuiifaowislal  parta. 
The  fticiatsst  fight  that  wa  are  having  in  Oongres  over  esrtata  pro- 
Tistona  of  thia  act  la  vrhat  might  be  termad  "mandatory"  and  "dla- 
cretlonaxy"  on  the  part  al  the  President.  This  Is  the  raal  contra* 
versy  extettng  now  between  the  Senate  and  the  House.  That  bs»> 
ftlen  of  this  WIl  which  prohlUta  the  export  of  aima  and  ammnnt- 
tion,  tftar  tte  Prealdent  hM  Isaued  a  pmrlamation  that  a  war 
•xista,  la  mandatory,  but  does  give  the  President  undar  our  bill  ttie 
right  to  enumerate  the  artlelea  that  cannot  be  shipped.  Tbe  Sen- 
ate  blB  would  undertake  te  fiinae  the  daflnttlon  given  bf  t&a  CUat 
■xacuttve  in  hti  prodamatlon  of  AprU  10. 19S«.  Wb  hava  eppoasd 
^i»to,  cf  oonzae.  mra^i^  If  that  wen  done  tt  could  not  Include  new 
Inventions  of  atma  and  alae  of  bullets,  and  new  gaava  that  an 
being  dlsoovared  or  invented. 

X  have  stMtsd  to  you  hi  the  flmt  part  of  mj  spaaeh  ttkat  on  anno 
two  or  three  diHarent  oeraainna  I  advoeated  dlseretion  on  the  part 
of  the  Prestdant  in  reference  to  the  shipment  of  arms  to  belligerent 
governments.  At  that  time  we  felt  tHat  wtth  the  ocganlaatton  of 
ttie  chief  nations  of  the  world,  if  thla  diacretlon  ware  gtvan  tha 
Praaidant.  that  he  woold  be  able,  in  cooperation  with  thaae  variooa 
governments,  probahly  to  prevent  war.  Httwever.  renditions  have 
fhangJKi  and  those  nations  upon  which  we  thought  wa  eouM  rrty 
have  spBt  up  In  factions  among  themselvM  and  aone  asvMal  of  the 
foreign  nations  have  Ignored  tba  treaty  H^ts,  whleii  thay  hawa 
heretof ««  entered  into,  and  eonsidered  treaties  no  more  thjui  tha 
genms  of  paper  upon  vrtiich-they  were  written.  So.  under  preeent 
oondlUons.  I  feel  that  tt  is  neoeasarT  to  make  t*da  provlalott 
tory  and  ap^y  to  all  natlona  aUka.  I  want  aa  to  i 
power  ffnA  i«<**««»m»  we  may  have  to  prevent  wan,  but  X 
want  IS  to  be  tied  up.  poUtlcally  or  otherwise,  with  any  focalgn 
nation  that  wlU  cause  us  to  beooooe  Involved  In  any  wan. 

Mow  T  sfaaH  return  to  section  (4)  ef  the  present  Houae  bm. 
vhjeh  deala  with  the  export  of  other  arUcUa  or  mateilala  outsida 
ef  arms,  ai""'^"'*'"",  and  implemeata  of  war.  Aa  before  statad^ 
^hia  la  the  w^  controversial  sectlan  of  this  bHI,  and  I  am  frank 
to  say  has  given  nte  more  concern  than  any  ottier  question  rda- 
tlve  te  neutraUty.  Ttnete  have  been  moas  different  theories  and 
plana  advocated,  bwraxiw  it  affects  the  whcde  people  of  thia  eoun- 
try.  Seme  have  advocated  complete  isolation;  in  other  words,  as 
soen  as  the  noise  of  cannon  is  heard  abroad  they  would  stop  aU 
shipments  of  every  character  wtth  such  bdllgerents.  This  waa 
ones  tried  in  t****  country  during  the  Jaffwaon  adndniatratton  of 
1808.  and  while  conditions  are  different  now  frmn  vrhat  they  were 
then.  yet.  in  my  opinion,  the  effects  would  be  the  same,  which 
were  deecrn>ed  by  historians  of  that  date  as  abaolutely  deetructive 
to  every  interest  of  the  American  people. 

Again  ^  tn  ^—piwy  ouiselvea  out  of  war  vpe  mnat  look  at  both 
iMee  of  the  picture;  not  only  what  to  do  ao  as  to  keep  out  of 
ware  but  what  will  be  the  effects  at  home.  Tbu  know  and  Z 
know  that  if  you  adopt  the  pdOej  at  ist^ation  yog  would  cauaa 
a  condition  in  this  eou^iy  that  woold  miare  Uk^  raautt  In  wax. 
And  l«t,me  mif  thla  to  you:  In  my  opinion,  we  axw  new  In  any 
of  zaaulta  of  any  war  with  a  foreign  fba.    In  other  wonl^ 


If  evfl  ever  befalls  our  country,  tt  wHl  come  tiam  wttftM 
from  wtthoot;  and  may  Ood  forbid. 

The  Bsandaaery  provisions  which  are  deasanded  wocdd  plaee 
President  In  a  strait  laeket.  Mandatory  and 
in  my  opinion.  Is  not  the  proper  way  to  express  It;  tt  should  bo 
flexible  and  nonllexible,  aa  one  is  )ua«  aa  much  iiiaiMlatwji  to  keep 
UB  out  of  war  aa  the  ether.  Under  rauidatary  ptovlalons  tha 
President  can  only  act  when  certain  eimdltions  hatve  been  reached 
and  take  such  aetlon  as  to  presorlbed  by  leglslatlan.  1^  other 
words.  It  to  eonqiarable  to  prohlbittng  a  doctor  from  treatmg 
pneuBtMila,  eaoept  under  eertain  preserlbed  rules  and  rsgulationa. 
when  certain  oondltlone  arlae.  vrith  no  rights  ef  pisaiilWng  a 

Now  let  me  say  again  that  thto  oooamodlty  seetlon  to  new, 
I  am  frank  to  say  to  you  that  X  *>at  know  whether  tt  wlB  work 
or  not.    I  do  believe,  however,  that  it  haa  merit,  and  wtth 
dlaeretlen  belnc  gf^i«n  the  Preddent  tt  to  tha  beat 
pMoed  at  thto  time. 

Mow  aa  pnacrfbed  under  suhesctlon  (a)   of  thto 
after  the  President  has  tosued  hto  first  laiMilaiiiBlHwi  that  a 
eatots  Mid  ha  Shan  thereafter  And  that  tte 

on  the  shlpniMit  of  osrtaln  artlelsa  and  materlato.  &i  addltlen  ta 
arma.  ammunMlon.  and  Iniplimawta  of  war  fkooa  ttoe  United 
to  said  bdllgerents,  and  so  forth,  named  tn  Am  prnelamattni 
in  order  to  protect  the  Uvee  and  omumsree  of  aur  people  be  abaO 
ao  prodalm  and  tharoafler  tt  tfiaO  be  unlawfuX  eneept  andar  audi 
limitations  and  ewoeptiaam  as  the  PiesMeat  amy  praeerlbe  for 
any  Amertean  vesael  to  carry  mxHx  arttoles  or  nistorlsto  to  any 
b^Hgerent  irtate  or  any  state  wherein  cMl  strife  extota  named  In 
eaid  prodaaaOen  or  prwiamationa  or  to  any  afhar  state  for 
transBhiprnttit  to  or  for  the  use  of  any  such  bdllgerent  state  or 
any  state  where  clvfi  strife  eatats,  the  I*i«stdum  Aall  fram  time 
to  time  name  the  artldee  which  are  unlawful  for  any  HMwrlfn 
to  carry.  And  f«ther  provMsa  tteft  loauranaa  wrfttan  toy 
tare  shaB  not  be 
by  an  American  vesseL  m  other  wordbk  tt 
fatereat  so  that  no  rtolm  can  be  pnt  forward  by  the 
ef  the  united  Statea.  Tte  purpeas  of  tttto  asetiaa  to  tojhesp  our 
veasds  and  our  i#ilpwwanta  out  of  dangiroua  sonaBk  Tlia  dtoasetlon 
given  to  the  PiiisMliint  to  far  that  purposa.  Wo  do  not  want  n 
oondXtlon  to  arise  in  thto  aountry  of 
r  o 

m 


.  t 


merchant 
can  be  aivolded, 


tt 


It  of 

that  aone,  and  yet  there 
section  tha  President 
unless  thto  discretion 


when  to  a  great  aatont  that 
if  the  war  to  bainff  eainad  on  m 
ninatory  to  proHflMt  tho  shln-^ 
of  tha  satoty  of  aortam  BHttsrlaaBtai 
nodangen  in  the  PasMa.  waOmtblm 
haivw  control  ef  audi  a  matter.  Again 
givan  to  the  Paasident,  if  fciglanrt.  in 
connection  with  Osnadi^  nould  become  Involved  in  a  war.  al- 
though there  woold  be  no  danyar  to  oui  shipments  or  vaasali  in 
the  weat  Lakaa.  cr  probahly  from  flaattto  to  Vanooovar.  yet  if 
we  did  not  bam  ttila  dtoeratton  naermd  for  tte  Prattclsnt  tt  would 
destroy  thto  trade. 

Subsection  (b)  of  thto  same  aeetion  preacrlbaa  that  after  a  proo- 
lam^tiftti  la  isBoed  by  tha  President  that  a  war  estola  batwven  two 
ootmtrles.  and  then  afterward  it  ^maars  to  the  PiaaMsut  that  la 
order  to  protect  our  neutrally,  and  In  order  to  protect  the  Uvea 
of  our  peoiMa  and  tha  oommatee  ef  our  peento.  and  ha  aa  prodaima^ 
it  to  thereafter  unlawful,  except  tinder  anea  Umltatluna  and  exoep> 
tlons  as  the  President  may  prssertbe.  to  s^ert  or  tranq^ort  from 
the  United  States  to  any  belligerent  state  or  states  wherein  dvtt 
sttfb  axlstB  named  In  aald  prodamatton  or  proffamatlana.  or  to 
any  othar  state  for  transshipment  to.  or  for  tha  uss  of  such  bellif  • 
erent  state  or  audi  atata  wherein  dvfl  strife  extots.  any  attldas  or 
materlato  whatefei  until  aU  rtglit.  title,  and  intersat  therein 
have  been  traaaiarrsd  to  aama  goiwrMPent,  afenqp 

ftflBOdflBttOAe     Vi^^BflUittlOf     CQVDQWttOtt*     0F    BftttOllStv 

provisiona  aaa  set  19  in  the  blU  providing  how  thto  shall  be  done. 
Mow.  thto  to  what  might  be  called  the  oaafa-and-csrry  ayatem.  Tha 
Senate  bUl  makes  thto  section  automatle  after  the  flrat 
tton  to  Itouad  by  tha  President,  but  we  do  not.  We  fad  that 
mlgtxt  exist  tn  wlileh  there  to  no  ehanoe  or  reason  why  we  should 
lH>rnf»>^  involved  in  such  wan.  Trade  to  timid,  and  there  to  no 
reason  to  set  up  thto  machinery  and  Interfere  wtth  trade  imlese  tt 
to  for  the  purpoee  of  protecting  our  neutrality  or  to  mva  tha  Uvea 
or  «v^««»»«»r«^  of  our  people.  Again,  if  the  President  did  not  have 
thto  d'Ti-*****^,  and  using  Canada  and  Great  Britain  aa  an  ittus« 
tiatlan  again.  If  theee  countrlea  were  Involved  In  a  war  wtth  soma 
ff^t^tr  nn^*^^.  00  article  of  any  rh«*T^-— •  under  a  nnenl  order 
I^  the  Ptasident  could  be  carried  acroas  the  Great  Lakea  to  tha 
Canadian  coast.  Thousands  of  our  people  have  summer  homea 
acroee  the  Great  Lakes,  and  they  couM  take  nothing  acroas  ttooaa 
Lakaa  iinlnee  the  title  una  transferred  to  soma  foreign  agency. 
The  bUl  in  the  Senate  doea  not  make  thto  exo^ytkm.  tt  to  trua 
that  we  ptooe  at  the  end  of  thto  section  that  any  embarfo  against 
one  nation  shiA  ap^y  to  aU.  and  thto  mlg^  in  aoaaa  rsapeata 
lateriare  with,  tha  dtoexatton  ot  the  Preddent.  Par  tha*  rwann. 
in  order  to  get  away  from  that  term  and  make  It  sure,  there  has 
been  inserted  the  word  "o»trseaa",  and  thto  may  be  too  broad  in 
Ms  gmerd  tetma.  Anyway,  tha  theory  of  tha  bOt  to  that  bd* 
ligerent  nattloaa  haivo  the  right  to  ooma  to  thto  aountoy.  purdiaaa 
whale  wr  they  may  desire,  and  psy  for  tha  mmam  and  than  oairy  tt 
away.  Of  eofune.  the  aumiaiiil  to  made  that  If  ttoto  to  aacdad  oatt 
that  thoee  }nf***^if  with  a  great  navy  will  be  affected 
but  I  hardly  fed  tta*  tUa  to 
allfen.  ft  trill  alwafa  ha 
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wlU  recel^  man  bweflts.  -nita  wouM  be  true  If  we  P«>J»WJ2 
Sy  commodiues  erf  any  kind  to  be  purchased  here  or  ahlpped 
mjoiomti-  the  stronMr  naUon  would  reap  greater  benefits  from  a 
jSTS'thaf  SSlStfi  the  weaker  nation,  which  would  have  no 
Siance  to  get  It.  wippUe..  In  my  optoton.  the  only  way^^t  U^ls 
could  be  remedied  would  be  if  the  President  had  the  broad  dls- 
SrttoiuJy^wer  to  choose  the  aggressor  nation  In  •  shipmentof 
MmnMSueTand  then.  If  the  greater  nation  were  the  agKressor. 
cut  off  the^supplle.  and  seU  supplies  to  the  other  patlon^nder- 
Smd  howeverVt^t  I  would  not  for  one  Instant  advocate  this 
BOUCT  fcSSuS^  would  not  be  neutraUty  and  It  would  come 
hemr  Involving  us  In  a  war  which  we  are  hoping  to  escape. 

Ibave  tried  to  a  general  way  to  give  you  what  is  contained  In 
tWs  leslslatlon  and  our  reasons  for  so  adopting  it. 

I  m^t  add  that  we  placed  a  UmlUtion  of  2  years  on  these 
secuonlfor  two  reasons;  one.  as  before  sUted.  it  is  expertaiental 
and  different  from  anything  that  has  ever  been  advocated  here- 
tofore; and.  secondly,  we  hoped  by  this  limitation  that  the  Senate 
would  consider  this  a  concession  and  agree  with  us  on  the  provi- 
sions of  our  bill.  Heretofore  we  have  Introduced  bUls  and  ad- 
vocated the  fc«*»HHng  ot  commodities  by  permitting  the  shipment 
of  commoditlea  to  belligerent  nations— the  ordinary  shipments 
during  peacetime— on  the  theory  that  if  this  were  done  no  nation 
gonM  Twnp»>«"  This,  however,  was  abandoned  in  this  bill  be- 
cause ai  the  fact  of  the  great  trouble  we  would  have  In  properly 
'^•nforclng  It.  The  idea  was  to  determine  what  the  normal  trade 
was  asbetween  our  country  and  belligerent  naUons  or  states,  by 
■Dins  liacit  8  to  6  years  to  figure  It  out.  But  in  arranging  these 
Suous  we  would  necessarily  do  great  Injustice  to  many  of  the 
lAklpper*  of  this  country.    For  that  reason  it  was  abandoned  in 

this  bill'  .    1. 

I  d«mt  know  whether  this  wlU  work  or  not.  I  know  it  looks 
better  at  the  present  Ume  than  anything  that  we  could  pass. 

I  have  tried  In  a  general  way  to  give  you  what  our  bill  contains 
and  our  reasons  for  such  bUl.  I  want  to  reiterate  that  no  neu- 
traUty bill  paawd  can  ever  be  a  guaranty  against  war  or  our 
entering  Into  a  war.  It  U  qwculattve  In  the  highest.  We  aU  hate 
war  Sa  want  to  do  everything  in  our  power  that  Is  honorable. 
xv^mi^  Is  right,  that  Is  Just  to  ourselves,  to  prevent  war  and  keep 
out  of  wwT  The  people  of  the  United  SUtee  of  America  are  stdd 
UDon  this  idea  and  we  are  trying  to  do  the  beet  we  can  to  carry 
ootwhat  we  think  Is  to  the  beet  interest  of  the  i>«ojple  and  the 
will  of  the  people.  We  are  aU  endeavcMrlng  to  reach  the  same 
mmU.  wtth  diversity  of  opinions  on  all  sldes^  and  we.  as  legislators, 
are  aways  glad  to  have  the  beet  thought  of  the  country  upon 
this  propositlaQ. 

The  War  Debts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Aprtt  26, 1937 

lir.  SHANXX7.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  everyone 
Mnoerely  interested  In  the  eohitlon  of  the  vexatious  World 
War  ddMs  must  welcome  the  statemwit  of  Neville  Chamber- 
hn,  r»**~*"^  of  the  Bzchequer.  in  the  House  of  Commons 
yesterday.  'Wl^  that  statement  was  general  and  said  that 
TPnyimnH  oould  Only  pay  when  able,  it  is  a  heartening  step  In 
the  il^t  direction. 

I  have  said  before  that  the  BiUe  of  our  stand  on  World 
War  debts  is  a  speech  of  President  Roosevelt  on  June  1. 1934. 
In  that  document  which  he  sent  to  Congress,  be  said  that 
the  American  people- 
Are  certain  to  be  swayed  by  the  use  which  debtor  countries 
mr^n  of  their  available  reeourcee  —whether  such  reeouroes  would 
be  applied  for  the  purposes  of  recovery  as  well  as  for  reasonable 
paymimton  the  debt  owed  to  the  dtlaens  of  the  United  States,  or 
tat  purposes  at  uiq^roducave  natlwiallstlc  expenditure  or  Uke 
purposes. 

It  is  significant  also  that  he  asked  for  "determined  efforts- 
for  "substantial  sacrifices'*  on  the  part  ot  debtor  nations. 
In  addition  I  believe  that  the  two  closing  paragraphs  in  his 
message  best  explain  the  present  situation  and  point  our 
course. 

•very  msaas  to  penoade  each  debtor  nation  as  to 

at  the  obligation  and  also  to  assure  them  of  our 

If  tbey  ehoidd  so  request,  to  dtoeoss  frankly  and  fully 

relating  to  mranf  and  method  of  pay- 

the  ftnal  power  Um  wtth  the  CViii|ireBi,  I 
iBfenMd  tram  time  to  ttae  aimI  make  moOi 
M  may  later 


Agriculture  Appropriation  Bill,  1938 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or  - 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  26,  1937 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  about  to  vote  on  a 
bill  appropriating  $927,398,548  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  for  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  193«.  That  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money,  and  I  am  wondering,  in  view  of  what  has 
been  said  in  debate,  just  what  percentage  of  this  gigantic 
sum  of  money  will  actually  go  toward  the  betterment  of 
agriculture.  I  would  Uke  the  farmers  in  my  district  of 
Nebraska  to  know  what  we  are  really  doing  here  today. 
They  should  know  that  the  appropriations  for  the  Agri- 
culture Department  called  for  in  this  bill  do  not  all  go  to 
lieneflt  agriculture.  Is  ably  stated  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  this  committee  [Mr.  C.\nnon],  only  about 
$53,000,000  of  this  gigantic  sum  actually  goes  toward  the 
benefit  of  agriculture.  Much  of  the  rest  of  this  vast  sum 
of  money  goes  toward  salaries  and  other  expenses  of  other 
divisions  which  have  been  added  so  rapidly  to  the  Agricul- 
ture Department. 

It  should  be  stated  here  that  from  1836  when  we  appro- 
priated only  $1,000  for  the  Agriculture  Department  we  find 
ourselves  today  appropriating  nearly  a  billion  dollars  for  this 
Department.   La  view  of  the  fact  that  only  about  $53,000,000 
of  this  great  sum  goes  to  actual  agriculture  it  Is  readily 
seen  how  numerous  have  been  the  divisions  added  to  this 
Department  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  agriculture.    I 
would  like  the  fanners  in  my  district  to  know  this,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  some  Members  frequently  rise  to  say 
we  are  spending  too  much  money  to  help  fanners.    Tlicre 
are  several  items  in  this  bUl  which  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  this  committee.    One  of  them  Is  the  statement 
of  a  member  of  the  committee  that  in  this  bill  there  are  217 
items  amounting  to  over  $100,000,000  about  which  the  com- 
mittee knows  nothing.    I  am  wondering  if  these  217  Items 
are  agriculture  itons;  if  they  are  items  which  can  be  elimi- 
nated, the  money  should  be  given  to  real  agriculture  which 
needs  it  so  badly  now  for  seed  and  feed.    We  are  told  that 
the  committee  reduced  109  items  and  increased  214  items 
but  knew  very  little  or  nothing  about  217  items  which  cost 
the  taxpayer  $100,000,000  a  year.    We  people  from  Ne- 
braska still  think  of  $100,000,000  as  a  lot  of  money. 

The  committee  has  worked  hard  for  many  weeks.  It  should 
be  congratulated  for  this  work,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  had  cut  the  Budget  estimates  several  million  dollars. 
The  membership  of  this  committee  is  composed  of  serious- 
minded  men  who  are  giving  every  bit  of  their  energy  to  get 
all  of  the  inf  ormatiOTi  they  can  in  order  to  economize  Gov- 
ernment funds.  But  this  and  otiier  committees  which  have 
to  do  with  appropriations  must  depend  mostly  upon  Oovem- 
ment  officials  or  employees  who  are  personaUy  interested  in 
thetr  own  departments  and  their  own  divisions.  There  is  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  these  interested  officials  and  em- 
ployees to  keep  i4>propriations  for  their  d^>artments  and 
divisions  high  enough  to  continually  expand  their  personal 
departments  or  Inireaus,  with  the  result  that  the  committee 
must  depend  upon  their  information  and  abide  by  the  advice 
of  interested  officials  and  enu)loyees  of  departments  and 
bureaus.  As  a  result  the  c(Hnmlttee  is  faced  with  continual 
d&nands  for  increases  and  no  decreases  in  expenditures.  It 
is  also  true  that  the  committee  is  pressed  by  even  Members 
of  Congress  who  come  before  these  committees  asking  for 
increases  due  to  pressure  from  home.  It  is  for  that  reascm, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  feel  these  appropriation  committees 
should  be  furnished  with  highly  trained  experts  who  are  in- 
depoident  of  any  departments  or  bureaus — experts  who 
can  give  their  time  to  investigating  the  expenditures  of  all 
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and  bureaus  and  divisioaa— «nd 
o(Mnmittees  stt  to  work  on  a]K>ropriatfoa  Mils  they  will  be 
furnished  wllli  unbiased  data  and  Information  and  advice 
by  unprejudiced  and  disinterested  experts,  to  theendthat  the 
taxpayer's  dollar  is  spent  wisely  and  efficientiy  and  in  order 
that  any  obsolete  divisions  can  be  eliminated.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  membership  of  this  House  should  not  know 
today  what  217  items  In  this  bill,  costing  $100,000,000  a  year, 
are  for.  Tlie  farmers  in  my  district  are  entitled  to  know 
what  this  $100,000,000  is  for.  especially  when  it  is  charged  to 
agriculture,  as  it  is  in  this  billion-dollar  bilL 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  interested  in  the  item  on  page  no. 
101  in  this  bOl  under  the  head  of  "Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion'' for  "salaries  and  expenses."  On  page  103  you  win 
find  that  the  amounts  read  $4,000,000.  together  with  $2JK0,- 
000,  <H-  a  total  of  $6,950,000.  I  assume  ttiis  is  for  salaries 
and  expenses  as  the  title  indicates.  This  Is  f (»*  a  farm  credit 
departoient  Tlie  reason  I  view  this  with  so  much  alarm  at 
this  time  is  because  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  then 
emergency  rdief  administrator  of  my  State  of  Nebraska 
who  tells  me  that  hundreds  of  farmers  are  leaving  my  dis- 
trict because  they  cannot  borrow  mon^  for  feed  and  seed. 
He  tells  me  that  thousands  of  acres  of  tillable  land  in  my 
district  will  be  idle  this  year  for  the  same  reason.  If  we  are 
pending  nearly  $7,000,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  for  only 
one  departmoit  which  has  to  do  with  farm  credit  and  farm- 
ers are  forced  to  leave  their  farms  because  they  cannot  get 
this  credit,  does  it  not  seem  to  you  that  there  Is  something 
wrong?  It  makes  me  wonder  Just  what  percetitage  of  this 
gigantic  sum  ^i^iich  we  ttiink  we  are  voting  to  help  the 
farmer  the  farmer  actusJly  gets.  What  is  the  use  of  all  of 
these  divisioDs  and  bureaus  costing  nearly  a  billion  dcdiars 
if  the  farmer  is  not  benefited?  Are  we  voting  here  millions 
c^  dollars  to  keep  lawyers  and  offlM^ials  in  ofDces  or  are  we 
voting  money  for  the  benefit  of  actual  agricultore?  To  vote 
nearly  a  bilUoa  dollars  for  the  Agriculture  Department  when 
we  know  that  only  fifty-three  milUons  of  it  goes  to  agri- 
culture indicates  to  me  that  we  are  overdoing  this  bureau 
fl378tem  In  Washington. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  this  letter  I  received  today 
from  this  official  in  my  State.  He  aooompanles  the  letta: 
with  a  survey  which  his  department  has  made  of  tbe  ques- 
tion of  farm  abandonment  and  land  utilizatiao  throughout 
the  State  of  Nebraska. 

nils  summary  diowB  reports  from  the  98  counties  in  Ne- 
braska, and  the  report  sent  to  me  by  the  State  adminis- 
trator shows  that  1,193  farms  will  not  be  fanned  in  1987  in 
Nebraska;  868  of  these  idle  farms  are  In  four  counties  in 
my  district— Nance,  Boone.  Oreeley,  and  TbarstoBu  Tbe  re- 
port shows  that  1,690  farm  operators  have  moved  to  town 
since  January  1,  1987,  and  that  3.487  fftrm  famiUes  haw 
fettled  In  towns  since  October  1936.  Because  of  inadequate 
or  poor  or  overcrowded  housing  conditions  2,040  farm  fam- 
ilies have  immigrated  to  other  States.  The  report  also  tells 
me  that  139,630  acres  more  of  tillable  land  wiU  be  Idle  tfata 
year  t^*"  last  year  and  that  60,000  acres  oi  this  tillable  land 
which  wiH  lay  idle  is  located  in  four  counties  ot  my  district — 
namely,  Boone,  Greeley,  Pierce,  and  Tlinrstan.  T1»e  number 
of  farmers  quitting  business  and  wiK>  have  hdd  farm  sales 
frcxn  October  1,  1936,  up  to  the  luresent  time  numbered 
8,624.  Of  this  number  703  were  in  nine  counties  of  my  dis- 
trict, including  the  counties  of  Antdope,  Boone,  Burt,  Cedar, 
Oredey,  Knox,  Madison.  Nance,  and  Platte. 

The  remarks  of  this  State  official  contain  many  reasons  for 
these  deplorable  conditions.  They  indicate  that  so  many 
farmers  have  moved  into  town  in  some  localities  that  the 
bousing  situation  is  serious.  Let  me  give  you  a  few  other 
reasons  for  this  condition: 

Antelope  County:  Situation  about  tbe  same  as  last  year. 
except  more  families  emigrating  to  other  States. 

Boone  County:  Families  leaving  the  State,  mostly  going  to 
Califomia,  Waslilngt<Hi,  and  Idaho.  Tliere  are  few  fore- 
closures because  the  land  is  being  turned  over  without  fore- 
closure. With  ratal  this  spring  some  vacant  farms  are  being 
Armed  fay  nearby  farmers. 


Boyd  Otran^:  Xven  though  tenant  farmer  has  left,  moat  of 
the  land  will  be  farmed  by  neli^iboring  farm  ownen.  Many 
farm  buildings  are  occupied  by  distressed  f amiUea. 

Burt  County:  Then  wiU  be  quite  a  few  idle  farms  if  land- 
lords do  not  sign  waivers  on  seed  and  feed  loans. 

Cedar  County:  Housing  badly  congested,  nunilies  living 
in  granaries,  old  churches,  and  chicken  houses. 

Cuming  County:  Some  tenant  farmers  farced  to  move  to 
town  because  farm  sold  and  ncme  others  available. 

Dakota  County:  Mtxtt  of  the  vacated  places  will  be  farmed 
by  neighbors. 

Dodge  County:  Vacant  land  being  used  by  ^H"*"ff  farm- 
as.  Tendency  is  toward  largest  farm  units  and  useless 
tractOTS. 

Greeley  County:  Reason  for  quitting  farm;  did  not  want 
to  get  further  In  debt  or  could  not  get  money  for  seed  or  feed. 
It  is  In  this  county  that  about  12,000  additional  acres  of 
tillable  land  wUl  lie  idle  this  year. 

Knox  County:  225  foreclosures  pending. 

Madison  County:  Housing  situation  crowded.  No  vacant 
houses,  one  family  of  nine  Uving  in  a  one-room  dikdEen 
house. 

Stanton  County:  No  vacant  houses,  many  living  in  trailers 
or  in  rooms,  many  livestock  sales,  but  only  one  known  forced 
sale.  Most  vacated  land  will  be  farmed  by  n*>tyhi>ftriTnr 
farmers  or  by  landlords  themselves. 

Wayne  County:  Farms  vacated  wUl  be  farmed  by  other 
farmers  taking  on  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  though  this  bill  caDs  for  nearly  a  billion 
dollars  for  the  Agriculture  Department  and  in  view  of  the 
description  I  have  given  you  oi  oonditiODs  in  ray  district.  I 
know  this  vast  expenditure  of  money  wiU  not  rdieve  oar 
situation.  I  wish  it  wa'e  in  my  power  to  take  out  the  chaff 
from  this  bUl  and  vote  f<n:  real  agriculture  appropriations 
here.  I  must  vote  for  the  bill  in  order  to  get  what  little  is 
really  left  in  for  the  farmer.  But  I  want  to  go  on  record 
today  to  state  ttiat  this  bill  win  not  solve  our  farm  problem. 
I  recommend  to  the  membership  of  this  house  two  bills  which 
we  are  trying  to  get  out  of  tlie  clutches  of  the  "gag  rule" 
which  this  house  adopted.  I  refer  to  the  Razier-Lemke 
farm  refinance  bill  and  the  cost-of -production  bill.  These 
two  una  are  the  answer  to  our  problems  in  tbtt  farming 
country.  "Vnth  the  paaaage  ot  theae  two  Wlls  and  with  good 
moisture  and  a  crop  in  my  district,  no  other  farm  relief  Is 
asked  for  by  our  farmers. 


. 


William  Jennings  Bnrui 
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SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  milfagwfa,  no  ona 
who  Is  really  interested  in  international  law  and  peace  could 
allow  the  dedication  of  the  statue  of  wnUam  Jennings 
Bryan  in  the  CapitoIlB  rotunda  next  Tuesday  without  re- 
stating what  Prof.  Edward  M.  Borchard,  in  his  book.  Neu- 
trality for  the  United  States,  says  aixnt  tbe  Great  Commnner. 
The  great  Yale  jurist,  in  a  pithy  generalization,  says  that— 


AU  the  poUctes  tar  which  Ifr.  B»yan 
fend  munltlani,  a  prohibttkm  oo  loans,  a  prohlbttton  to  ttsvel 
bcdUgerest  ahlpa  oeept  at  tbe  ttsvelar's  xtak— poUdes  wlileh  tha 
rast  of  tbe  admlnlatratton  flnnly  oppoaad.  sad  ttasraby.  ••  Bfeyaa 
foresaw,  projected  us  Into  the  war.  have  now  raoelvad  tlia  practt- 
eally  TUBanimoDS  sapport  of  the  Ooograai  and  oC  ttia  ptaaa 
Mnttan. 

He  added: 

Mr.  Bryan  looma  larger  aa  a  atatfamaw  aa4  a  praiihea. 

Again,  the  unf argettafale  ifatfimwnt  d 
aa  he  found  himself  unaUe  to  continue  aa 


m 
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member  on  the  teue  of  "strict  acccfuntabUity  note^  to  Oer- 
many  after  the  ImMttania  will  live  long  In  histoxy.  It  le 
irarth  our  study. 

It  Is  significant  tbat  the  genesis  of  the  break  with  Presi- 
dent Wfibon  hinged  on  the  desire  of  Secretary  Bryan  to  per- 
mit arbitration,  a  suggestion  that  Connecticut's  most 
distinguished  scholar  in  international  law,  at  that  time,  Pro- 
fessor Woolaey,  also  offered. 

l\»cgotten.  but  snug,  in  the  records  of  documents  of  For- 
eign Relations,  1914,  Supplement,  on  page  7.  we  read  under 
the  caption: 

TBM  ■■irflBT  or  STATE  TO  TBS  MlHIgTM  OV  BSLOmC    (WHTTLOCX) 

DBPASTMzirr  or  Stats. 
Washingttm,  September  15,  1914. 
We  have  Just  tlgaed  trestles  with  Orest  Brltsln.  Ftanoe.  Spsin. 
and  China.    These,  with  the  22  preylously  signed,  connect  this 
Qoremment  with  more  thsn  two-thirds  of  the  pcqnilstlon  of  the 
globe  by  peMse  treaties    •     •     •. 

W.  J.  Bbtax. 

Again  on  October  5  we  learn  that — 

Oennany  sad  Austria  havs  endorsed  the  prlndide  and  we  sre 
hoping  to  secure  treaties  with  them  soon. 

In  aU.  Bryan  negotiated  ^  peace  treaties  as  Secretary  of 
State.  In  the  penetralia  of  these  little  understood  documents 
reito  the  prohibition  against  resort  to  arms  until  grievances 
ha^  been  Investigated  by  an  impartial  tribunal,  "a  cooling- 
off  period."   

Wayne  C.  wniiams  in  his  book.  William  Jennings  l&yan. 
■Qcdnctly  says  that  the  heart  of  the  philosophy  of  the  treaty 
can  be  stated  in  three  sentences; 

AU  dlaputss  must  be  investlgsted. 

No  wsr  untU  Investigation  is  concluded. 

of  actloii  sfter  Invwstlgstlon. 


America's  Peace  Policj; 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  POPE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  AprU  27. 1937 


ATirmgBH  BT  H<»r.  SLBBtT  D.  THOMAS.  OP  TTTAH.  AT  THB 
F08T7-FIB8T  ANNUAL  UMMTXKQ  OP  THB  AllBRICAN 
ACADBMT  OP  POLITICAL  8CISNCC.  ON  APRIL  17.  1937.  AT 
PHILAISlfHIA.  PA. 


POPS.  Ifir.  President.  I  aak  unanimoas  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoks  an  address  de- 
livered by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Thomas]  at 
the  forty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Amfriran  Academy 
of  Political  Sdmce.  Saturday  evening.  AprU  17,  1937.  at 
RkOadelphia,  Pa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricou.  as  follows: 

iVK  A  uaviMum  ra*cB  pouct.  but  sbs  mar 


X  amtalktag  to  the  general  subject  of  *1Bow  earn  the  united  SUtee 
aid  m  malntsinlng  pesoer*  and  on  the  particular  subject  of  "Amer- 
lea  nssd  not  have  a  definite  peace  poUej  but  she  must  have  an 
active  one." 

Plrst.  what  does  your  gensnl  topic  xofsan?  Does  tt  mean  that 
the  muted  States  must  merely  mstntain  her  own  peace,  or  does  it 
mean  that  she  hss  a  req)onslblllty  In  maintaining  the  peace  of 
the  wortdf  Ara  eon«Mttaas  of  peace  and  war  general  proposl- 
or  ars  ttisy  particular  proposltlcpsy  Or  Is  war  what  tha 
of  Ibitloas  thoocy  maintains  It  Is,  a  matter  of  universal 
or  Is  tt  msraly  a  matter  of  particular  oonoem? 
Z  *all  not  diseuBs. 
What  do  X  msan  by  my  particular  snbJectT  By  an  active 
policy.  X  sssnme  that  tha  best  way  for  Amertca  to  maintain  __ 
Is  to  think  In  terms  of  peace  and  not  la  terms  of  wsr.  and  to  be 
active  la  bshalf  of  psaoe  rather  tbaa  mer^  passive  la  attempts 
to  stop,  to  llattt»  or  to  avoid  war.  TUs  polat  mmj  be  Illustrated 
by  aoea|)tlng  our  latest  liogan  for  natlnmal  behavior  In  Intv- 

poUey",  and  nrmslrtwr  tt  la 

to  ssy  to  tha  nations  of 
~    It  Is  another  tUng 


It  Is  one  tthag  tar  tha  United 
tha  wofld.  "Ym  must  be  good 


for  us  to  say,  *l<et  us  be  good  neighbors."  But  It  Is  still  saother 
thing  f OT  us  to  proclaim,  "I  am  going  to  be  a  good  neighbor.** 
There  Is  ss  much  differenoe  between  the  first  and  the  Isst  state- 
ments ss  there  Is  between  the  implication  of  the  Phsolsee's  prayer 
and  the  attitude  of  the  humble  One,  or  as  there  was  between 
the  haughty  boast  of  an  ancient  people  that  they  were  the  chosen 
ones  of  the  Lord  and  the  attitude  of  the  humblest  among  them 
that  they  wlU  be  the  chosen  ones  of  the  Lord  because  they  them- 
selves choose  to  be  and  taught  love  for  the  Lord  by  living  His 
commands. 

My  idea  of  an  active  peace  policy  is  simply  this:  If  peace  Is  an 
ideal,  then  work  for  it.  We  have  studied  war  and  its  causes,  and 
we  find  that  its  causes  are  so  many  and  so  varied  that  if  we  think 
of  avoiding  war  instead  of  working  for  peace  we  will  be  lost  in 
overcoming  the  different  prejudices,  the  desires,  the  habits,  the 
customs,  constitutions,  and  the  attitudes  of  nations  and  peoples 
that  the  cause  and  the  cure  of  war  is  almost  a  ho{>eles8  proposition. 
But  we  do  know  what  makes  for  peace.  And  peace  can  be  attained 
in  a  positive  way  by  following  a  few  simple  rules. 

In  an  international  sense  the  Golden  Rule  of  a  peaceful  i»t>- 
gram  should  be  to  never  ask  another  nation  to  do  that  which  you 
know  your  own  Nation  will  not  do. 

But  having  spoken  my  general  thesis,  I  had  best  tvtm  to  par- 
ticulars to  illustrate  my  point.  This  I  wish  to  do  becaiise  tha 
purpoee  of  your  meeting  siirely  is  to  stimulate  thought  and  not 
to  settle  questions.  How  is  peace  maintained  in  your  own  neigh- 
borhood? How  do  you  live  with  the  people  with  whom  you  move? 
Immediately  you  will  say,  "All  that  has  no  bearing  on  an  Inter- 
natlcmal  question  because  persons  and  nations  are  different."  But 
are  they?  Did  England,  France,  Italy,  and  America  write  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  or  did  the  big  four,  Lloyd  George,  Clemenceau. 
Orlando,  and  Wilson,  write  the  treaty?  Does  Italy  speak  today,  or 
does  Mussolini  qjeak?  Did  England  qieak  at  Geneva  or  did  Eden? 
Did  Praiace,  England,  and  America  crush  the  Germans,  or  did 
Poch.  Haig,  and  Pershing?  It  U  the  actions  of  men,  not  of 
nations,  that  count.  The  men  may  be  moved  by  something  whlcA 
has  been  misnamed  "public  opinion"  but  more  often  the  public  Is 
moved  by  the  opinion  of  men.  Therefore,  good  Intenuttlonal 
relations  are  in  their  nature  the  same  as  good  personal  relations. 

Therefore,  knowing  the  factors  that  make  for  peace  and  prevent 
misunderstanding,  why  cannot  we  use  them  in  an  active  way 
coaistantly?    Of  course,  you  say  we  do.  but  have  we? 

Now  to  the  record.  Let  us  see  what  we  might  have  done  and 
what  we  have  done  In  regard  to  peace  in  the  Par  East.  In  1844 
we  established  our  first  uneqxud  treaty  with  China.  As  a  result 
of  It,  and  as  a  result  of  the  changing  conditions  since  that  time, 
we  gained  extraterritorial  rights.  Have  we  done  anything  to  re- 
move the  Implication  oi  our  assumed  superiority  as  a  result  of 
thoee  rights?  In  China  we  have  not.  In  Japan  and  in  the  Near 
East  we  have.  But  in  both  J^an  and  the  Near  East  we  were 
practically  fwced  to  recede.  Are  we  going  to  continue  our  attl- 
tiide  untU  China  hints  so  broadly  and  so  stoongly  that  It  will  be 
another  case  of  a  forced  withdrawal?  Have  we  made  any  promises 
in  regard  to  extraterritorial  Jxirlsdiction?  You  know  we  have. 
Has  China  done  anything  to  meet  those  promises?  You  know  she 
has.  Even  if  we  do  not  wish  to  withdraw  our  courts  and  our 
oOcers,  we  can  at  least  have  those  courts  and  officers  administer 
Chinese  law  Instead  of  American  law  and  thus  cease  to  be  the 
outstanding  sustainer  of  a  condition  which  cannot  make  for  good 
feelings.  When  you  realize  that  China  cannot  enforce  her  own 
laws  in  regard  to  labor  or  sanitation  upon  the  f««lgn-oiwned 
factories  within  what  should  be  her  own  Jurisdiction,  you  can  see 
that  we  are  doing  nothing  there  toward  maung  for  peace. 

Were  we  on  the  alert  when  a  changed  condition  through 
Russia's  entering  into  the  League  of  Nations  made  obec^te  the 
nine-power  and  the  five-power  pacts?  We  were  not.  Adhering 
to  the  theory  that  history  is  a  process  of  change,  the  first  stage 
of  the  League's  evolution  represented  a  combination  of  capitalistic 
nations  against  a  revolutionary  Russia.  That  stage  pninccl  with 
Russia's  entrance  into  the  Leagtie.  and  with  its  passing  an  entirely 
new  approach  to  world  outlook  should  have  followed.  In  the 
Padflc.  Russia,  although  an  outstanding  Pacific  power,  was  not  a 
party  to  the  Washington  conference  and  its  treaties,  this  prima- 
rily becaiise  imconsciously  the  Washington  conference  statea 
accepted  the  League  reacUon  against  Russia.  Rxissla's  entrance 
into  the  League,  like  our  recognition  of  RuBsia,  gave  Rvissla  noth- 
ing whl^  she  was  not  entitled  to,  few  she  merely  took  a  place 
which  the  Covenant  makers  anticipated,  but  with  her  entranca 
there  was  a  de-facto  change.  Russia  was  no  longer,  either  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  united  sgainst.  As  a  naval  power  she 
was  free  to  build,  while  Japan,  her  nearest  neighbor,  was  bound 
by  treaty.  This  change  should  have  been  apparent  to  all.  I,  for 
one,  attempted  to  make  this  plain  and  suggested  a  consultation 
of  powers  bound  by  our  Washington  conference  treaties.  Not  a 
■Ingle  editor,'  and  I  am  sure  no  official,  saw  my  point,  and  no 
nation  made  the  suggestion.  When  Rvissla  b^an  building  a  great 
navy  again  she  became  naturally  an  interested  party  In  the  five- 
power  and  nine-power  pacts.  Did  we  do  anything?  We  did  not, 
and  as  a  result  Japan  was  torceH  to  break  both  of  thoee  two 
treatlee. 

Have  we  done  anything  In  an  effort  to  mollify  the  feelings  of 
Ji4>an  as  a  result  of  our  Immigration  Act  of  1934?  Nothing.  This 
Is  In  no  sense  a  vital  question  any  more  because  the  Japanese 
paofde  are  willing  to  understand,  but  if  we  had  an  active  peace 
poUcy  m  would  probably  not  fot^e  them  to  imderstand. 

We  should  not  retract  In  our  nonreoognition  poUcy  In  either  tha 
Pte  Bast  or  northern  Africa,  but  in  each  case  our  stand  »ho\ild 
be  actively  one  for  peace,  and  in  liberal  appreciation  of  the  proh- 
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problems,  whldi  J^paa  and  Italy  ttitak  ttiey  ft 
^tapaa's  case  her  problem  has  remained  IdenOeel  ihiee  beC< 

War  eama  tha  saggeatloa  of  the  aeutrallaattoa  of  tbe 
Bhlmooosrti  Stimtts. 

Xn  our  peace  policy  we  should  alwaya  speak  tbe  truth  and  laca 
an  Intemattonal  oonfMsnoea,  aad  especially  dlsanBaoieat  eon- 
ferenoes.  by  speaking  the  truth  oursrtvea  aad  thus  tndlrsetly  ta- 
aut  upeia  tt  on  the  part  of  others.  We  have  trted  to  mppnmcai  the 
aaval  dlsarnuunent  question  in  a  general  way  by  reducing  ton- 
aage  with  the  caliber  of  guns,  or  the  number  of  guns  or  the 
Instruments  of  destmetton.  That  is  dsAaltely  the  wrong  ap- 
proach  becaoee  It  lavltea  subetttutlon  and  eaueea  the  Individual 
aatkm  to  attenqit  to  gala  advantage  within  an  agreemMit.  For 
eararaple.  if  tonnage  Is  reduced  la  aa  atten^A  to  oontrol  slae,  a 
nation  nuty  build  larger  tiiip*  by  ndudng  the  armor  weight. 
Knowing  thla,  why  should  we  not  attonpt  to  nudce  goveramenta 
Jiistify  their  own  policies  and  their  own  defensive  needs  la  the 
preeence  of  othtf  governments  by  stating  truthfully  our  own 
needs?  A  navy  department  can  Justify  Its  own  need  to  tts  owa 
paiUameat  or  eongre— ,  but  aever  does  tt  qwak  frankly  wbm  It 
talks  to  the  outslda  world.  T^km  our  own  case  as  aa  eaample.  Xf 
we  have  an  idea  that  we  must  fight  the  combined  strength  of  all 
of  the  fleets  of  the  wortd  In  either  the  Padflc  or  the  Atlaatle, 
let  us  figure  out  how  maay  ships,  bow  maay  alrplaaes,  or  how 
Buuxy  men  tt  would  take  to  do  the  Job.  aad  tbm  go  lato  a  ocn- 
fcrenoe  and  say  Utat  wa  aeed  this  mavlmum.  Xt  would  be  very 
much  harder  to  Justify  aa  absurd  national  policy  If  nations  could 
be  led  to  speak  the  truth  aad  tell  their  f eara. 

Of  course,  mea  aiay  beoome  so  reflaad  la  thctr  talklag  that  it 
la  really  dUBentt  to  speak  tha  truth  aad  haw  It  aoespted  as  such, 
aad  sometlmee  even  that  leads  to  misnndwiatanrtlng.  Tbke  for 
■»mT»*pi»  %  pranounoemcnt  In  our  preasut  neutrality  law.  Every 
thoughtful  man  knows  ttiat  Amertca  Is  not  going  to  be  neutral  if 
some  atm-Amerlcan  state  diould  attack  aome  Amerlcaa  state. 
We  have  had  a  huadred  years  of  vartons  klads  of  thinking  about 
what  we  call  our  Monroe  X>oetrlae.  Latta  Amerteaa  states  did  not 
remain  neutral  after  wa  went  mto  the  World  War.  Aad  tf  for  no 
other  reason  than  to  be  reapooalve  to  that  Idea,  tt  was  right  for 
us  to  make  the  dedaratlon  we  did  la  our  neutrality  act.  But 
this.  even,  has  been  misunderstood  by  some  of  oar  own  people. 
Hie  Moim>e  Doctrine  stands  ready  to  be  made  into  a  positive  aad 
active  peace  poUcy  and  X  beUeva  our  Amertran  leadsi's  have  seen 
the  poUit. 

The  Monroe  Doctrlae,  whether  oonsklered  as  aa  altmlatlc  ex- 
pression, a  defensive  measure,  a  reciprocal  relatlonahlp.  or  a  re- 
gional understanding.  Is  stUl  of  our  making  aad  depoids  upon 
us  for  its  perpetuation.  It  was  never  a  static  proposition  and  It 
never  will  be,  but  the  suggested  conc^t  of  aUowlng  It  to  evolve 
Into  the  sisterhood  of  American  republics  and  making  It  Just 
that,  gives  it  aa  all-Amtflcaa  ideal  la  very  fact.  With  this 
changed  attitude  the  reqxmslblllty  fsr  Its  maintenance  no  longer 
rests  upon  us;  It  rests  upon  the  whide  or  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica. A  union  of  spirit,  a  union  of  hope,  a  union  of  aspiration. 
A  dream  of  a  Bolivar  come  true.  A  dream  even  better  than 
Bolivar's,  for  Bolivar  thought  la  terms  of  a  poUtleai  ualty.  To 
us  that  thought  seems  and  Is  aa  anachronism,  for  w«  know  to- 
day a  better  and  a  surer  unity.  It  Is  the  bond  of  the  q>lrlt,  a 
bond  of  mutual  endeavor,  a  bond  of  mutual  helpfulness.  X  shaU 
leave  this  thought  by  reference  to  our  ancient  story:  ShaU  we  live 
on  our  nelghbon  or  shall  we  live  with  our  neighbors?  If  we  turn 
that  changed  attitude  Into  a  positive  peace  program  for  the 
Americas  and  contlnxie  to  hold  open  the  Invitation  for  Oaaada  to 
Join  us  as  an  Amerlcaa  Republic,  we  have  a  positive,  active  peace 
policy  for  the  Amerlcaa. 

Our  peace  plan  should  rest  on  understanding  la  our  rdatloas 
with  the  League  of  Nations  and  all  of  Its  orgsniisttons.  Xt  should 
be  based  upon  an  appreciation  of  her  probtams  aad  ours.  With 
public  opinion  as  it  is  in  the  United  States,  we  can  go  no  further 
than  this  in  regard  to  those  Institutions  of  the  I<eague  vrhldi  we 
q>eak  of  aa  the  World  Court  and  the  Asaembly  aad  tbe  Council  of 
the  League.  Collective  action  has  made  for  peace  la  the  wortd 
and  will  oontlKue  to  make  for  peace.  Our  own  history  proves  tt. 
But  It  diould  be  ooUeetlve  action  based  tqxm  the  demoeratle 
IHlndple  and  tha  democratic  processes.  Tblm  means  cooperattoa 
on  our  part  only  when  our  people  want  tt.  Our  active  peaoe  policy 
should  be  to  use  both  the  Court  aad  the  League  whenever  tt  Is 
to  our  advantage  to  use  them.  Xf  there  are  eertala  ensea.  for 
exami^.  and  latematlonal  dlHerenoes  which  tha  Utt^sats  era 
willing  ta«ubmlt  to  the  World  Court.  America  should  do  her  part 
la  presenting  thoee  cases,  but  she  should  do  tt  only  after  telimg 
the  Senate  of  tbe  United  States  why  she  Is  doing  tt.  tbat  the 
parties  to  the  oontroveisy  want  tt  done,  and  that  the  Oovernmant 
wants  the  Senate's  ^>proval.  lliere  Is  nothing  Illegal,  wnthtwg 
Imiuroper,  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary.  In  this  suggestion,  aad 
then  we  would  leam  from  actual  practice  whether  or  not  the 
Institution  Is  good  for  us.  Experience  and  history  give  us  no 
altomatives  but  collective  action  for  the  settlement  of  dbputes  by 
legal  procBasee  by  using  the  Court,  recognized  as  havlag  tha  power 
to  decide  by  all  Ittlgaats  to  a  ocntroveray.  I  have  said  there  were 
no  alternatives.  There  are  no  peaceful  altematlvea.  There,  of 
oouzee.  Is  the  alternative  of  turning  to  war. 

We  have  nuMle  progress  In  overcnpitng  some  of  our  own.  aad  tba 
world's,  trade  difficulties  through  reciprocal  treatlea.  This  sboold 
be  continued.  But  xaolprocal  trade  azrangemeats  are  aot  cure-alls 
for  tbe  woild's  ma.  At  best  they  temper  strong  national  feeUags 
aad  Tamove  trada  baiTlars.  And  thus  tibey  oontrlbute  to  tha  re- 
Bu>val  of  friction  and  bring  about  better  intercourse.  But  they 
do  not  oonstttute  a  panacea  fdr  war.    The  world  aad  nations  la 


tbe  world  caa  flgbt  qvtta  aa  wdl  avea  uadsr  a  fiaa  tiaiJe  statui 
as  aay  other.  But  remarks  some  thmigtitleas  one.  "That  la  aot 
the  case.  Our  Oonstttutlon  by  bringing  about  fTso  trade  between 
the  States  cured  nuay  Uttte  wees  betaeeu  the  States."  X  thlak 
our  Constitution  did  prevent  many  a  little  war.  but  evea  the 
free  trade  betweea  all  ttie  States  did  not  prevent  our  Civil  War. 

Thus  again  X  einpiiaslae  the  seed  of  a  poattlva  and  acttva  peace 
atutude  latber  than  a  negative  approach  for  eunag  war.  Too 
much  and  for  too  long  we  have  acoepted  the  economlo  theory 
of  the  state  with  its  Marxian  ooiMinrtoa.  MaaTa  love,  matsrtal 
gain,  is  aot  the  only  thing  for  which  he  wia  flgbt. 

I<lnked  with  the  theory  of  reciprocal  trade  must,  of  ooorae.  oome 
some  effort  to  stablllae  ttioee  '"•*«^'»»*f  by  which  nksn  account  for 
and  strike  a  trade  balance,  money  aad  credit.  There  Is  a  great 
deal  of  difference  betsrecn  money  aad  credit,  althoi^h  most  writ-  « 
ers  on  theee  subjects  faQ  to  raoogaias  the  dlfteaaoe.  Ptmtrym 
should  build  her  latemattonsl  money  habits  upon  her  owa 
national  law  and  use  that  which  She  has  not  only  In  the  protao> 
tlon  of  her  owa  but  In  lending  stability  to  otheta.  Xa  thH  abe 
caa  probably  do  her  greatest  serrloe  to  the  wortd.  8be  miat  asc 
to  tt  that  the  wortd  doec  not  eltber  from  force  of 
tram,  tha  asal  for  new  thlags  go  off  a  matalllo 
Ultimate -money  stability  testa  upon  tha  dlaeovery  and  tha 
tenance  of  a  common  denominator  whose  value  remalaa  nnerij 
constant  aad  upon  vrttlch  other  fluetuatlag  values  may  be  bnsed. 
IX  we  fuse  tha  two  we  get  rid  of  tbe  cnmmBa  denonUaator  aad  in 
an  International  sense  that  means  that  the  «»«"«wiit»v»  atreagth  of 
one  nation  when  compared  with  another  rests  entirely  upon  tbe 
labor  of  the  nation  and  not  upon  aay  accumulated  wealth. 
That  la  turn  mesns  that  If  aiaaaged  eurreney  beeoases  tbe  ual- 
versal  rule,  that  aatlon  which  la  nearest  to  tbe  "'*«r»f1^  t^rtnmwm^ 
and  that  aatlon  which  has  tbe  greatest  surptus  and  the 
labor,  all  otbsr  factoca  belag  equal,  will  have  tbe  advaatage. 

America  to  flirt  with  tbe  money  syatcms  of  tba  T'bimitti  

tlons  of  tbe  world  la  for  us  ultimate  y  to  reduce  our  staadaRls  of 
llvlag.  Tbus  we  must  maintain  tha  "^M^Til^  base  aad  tbat 
metallic  base  must  be  as  It  Is  today,  made  up  of  both  praeioiM 
Bietala.  Tbus  we  attract  all  aations  of  tbe  world.  I—^tt'I  of  a 
partlodar  group,  to  our  money.  Our  praseat  law  Is  proving  Itself 
to  be  of  such  magnlfloent  success  that  tha  t^**tw  aad  tbe  peo- 
plee  <a  the  world  reoognlatf  it  by  their  very  action  aa  being  tbe 
eouadest  monay  policy  of  the  earth,  aad  surplus  credit  Is  flowlag 
to  us.  probably  too  much,  but  If  we  keep  oar  beada  and  keep 
oontrol  there  Is  no  niason  why  that  day  Is  aot  near  when  tbara 
caa  be  free  flow  agala  of  specie  la  our  owa  land  aad  la  tha  othaK* 
landa.  Xf  we  only  recognize  that  kind  of  Bkoney.  tbe  wortd  ultft-' 
mately  must  come  to  a  stability  baaed  tqion  It.  Aad  belag  tba^ 
master  of  the  money  sltxiation  of  tbe  world  oiir  ability  to  use  that 
noastery  to  tbe  advantage  of  the  whole  world  depenlda  upon  our 
attitude.  If  our  attitude  Is  one  of  active  peace  furtheraaee.  tha 
world  will  aot  beoome  suspicious  of  us  and  vaaaef  will  «x>"t)tmit 
to  flow  to  us  aa  It  is  todi^. 

In  our  neutrality  acta  we  have  stieeeud  the  duties  of  Aaasrlcaas 
la  time  of  war  Instead  of  wnrhtislrlng  our  ilghta.  That  part 
of  our  Neutrality  Aot  we  can  ail  be  la  favor  of.  Xt  dsssrvss  ual- 
versal  simport  aad  Is  la  keeplag  with  tbe  Ideas  of  aa  active  peace 
poUcy.  But  wa  do  aot  aeed  to  renoimee  all  our  tl^atta  la  enpha-' 
slalng  our  duties.  Giving  up  rights  will  not  make  for  peace. 
Tnsliiitag  tipoa  them  whea  they  are  fair  aad  have  ttia  fxanplnte 
sanction  of  IntematlnnaJ  law  and  custom  and  good  lnter"***«^' 
ntorals  will  nevw  be  questioned  by  otheta^ 

X  ooukl  cite  the  ewnple  of  lltUe  Swltasrland  In  tbe  sununer  of 
lose,  when  tbe  Italian  newspaper  repreeantatlves  attesaptad  to 
create  dlaordar  la  Oensva.  Tbe  Swiss  poUoe  aad  tbe  Swiss  atata 
stood  for  what  was  right  and  a  bully  of  tbe  earth  respected  that 


Thus  X  might  go  on.  using  illustration  after  mustratkm.  Rob- 
ably  X  have  made  my  point  of  what  I  meui  by  aa  active  peaoe 
pcdlcy.  I  would.  If  I  were  running  the  International  affaln  of 
our  Nation,  follow  the  homrty  custom  of  the  old  modd  trnptrat. 
Shun,  who  carried  <m  the  affaln  of  the  state  by  belag  wlUtag  at 
all  times  to  talk  about  those  affairs  aad  tbe  duties  of  the  state. 
You  will  remember  be  himg  out  la  front  of  bis  booaa  a  b^  a 
gong,  and  a  diqiper.  And  he  stood  ready  at  all  times,  if  soaseooa 
rang  tbe  b^  to  come  out  aad  talk  alMw«t  the  reiatleaa  of  maa 
to  his  rtiler.  Xf  someone  sounded  the  gong  he  stood  ready  to 
oome  oat  aad  talk  about  tbe  relations  of  aum  with  hia  rtdeta. 
Aad  If  someone  sounded  tbe  clai^ter  be  stood  ready  to  eame  out 
aad  talk  about  tbe  rdatlona  of  man  with  his  neighbor. 

Tbe  fuadameatal  principle  of  the  democratic  irnnsse  la,  aftsr 
aU.  "talk."  TO  be  ready  aad  able  to  lead  la  lateinattonal  eoafsr- 
race  aad  Intematloaal  conversation  Is  oonalBtaat  with  a  poattlva, 
active  peace  policy.  As  X  suggested  when  Bassla  eatared  tbe 
XiSague  of  Nations  that  It  was  time  for  a  new  conference  to  revlae 
tbe  nine-power  aad  flvc-powei  pacts  aad  to  asake  Boaiia  a  party 
to  that  eonference.  X  say  todi^  that  tt  Is  thne  for  Amerlea  to 
lead  again  In  dtscnsslons  about  threabmtag  laieraational  con- 
flict, threateaed  International  rivalry  In  ams  building,  and 
ttareateaad  break-dowa  of  world  eoonomios  brpsuss  of  the  «nntut^ 
of  aaonsys  aad  tbe  threats  to  Jndleial  aad  ooUsottve  peae 
A  BundMr  of  tuatlus  have  beoome  anil  aad  vMd  la  tbe 
yean.  Tbey  aeed  to  be  rsplanwd.  not  aeeeasarlly  by 
that  will  last  forever,  but  by  some  mirkiisfsmlli^  from  whldi  wa 
caa  work  today.  The  wt^d  needs  leaderttdp  ta  aa  acttva  way. 
aad  X  kaow  of  no  aatlen  better  qnaltOad  aad  better  able  to  ^sert 
that  liaiUiirtilp  ttaaa  ona  whteb  nas  aotwpted  that  a^iact  of  gffgd 
aelgUXH-llaees  by  dadarlag  tbat  "As  for  bm,  X  am  gofag  to  be  a 
good  ndghbor." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  BANKHEAD,  2d 

or  ALABAMA 

IK  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tueaday,  April  27, 1937 


•BADIO  ADDRB96  BT  ROlf.  IBBODORX  Q.  BILBO,  OIF 
SPPZ.  ON  APBIL  23.  1887 


lir.  BAMKHBAD.  lir.  President,  I  ask  imanlmops  con- 
■ent  to  bave  prlntad  In  tbe  Rkoobd  an  interesting  address 
on  a  timely  topic,  ddlvered  over  the  radio  by  the  Jimlor 
Senator  from  ms^tetppi  [Mr.  Baio]  on  the  subject  of  the 
establtahment  of  a  regional  fesearch  laboratory  for  discovery 
of  new  uses  of  cotton  and  cottonseed  products  and  other 
■outhem  farm  products. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoas,  as  follows: 

Ptlor  to  tbo  World  War  th*  Soath  gnfw  ttuw-flfttM  at  Vbm  cotton 
prodneMl  on  tbe  globo.  Vtr  every  8  afons  plaxited  in  cotton  in  ttaa 
fhnltad  State*  at  that  time  a  acm  vara  grown  tn  all  foreign  ooun- 
M  leeent  aa  tbe  year  1984  tbe  land  devoted  to  the  euravwtlon 
cotton  In  the  United  Statae  waa  97.615.000  aerea.  irtaUe  m  aU 
parte  at  tbe  world  It  bad  Increaeed  to  45.065.000  acrea.  Tbe 
■ttoaEtton  bad  abnoet  reveraed  ita^  over  tbet  which  obtained  pre- 
ceding oar  declaration  of  war  agalnat  Germany.  It  la  mteteattng  to 
note  for  that  aame  year  1984  a  prodnetlan  at  cotton  In  tbe  TToMed 
Statee  waa  9.«»4Me  balae.  wbUe  foreign  prodtictlon  rcM^bed  tb« 

Due  to  Inrreaatid  production  abroad  and  to  curtailed  produetlan 
«t  home  and  becaiMe  alao  of  e  atmultaneouaty  drastic  reduction  in 
our  cotton  eiport  tnMle.  both  of  tbe  rmw  cotton  and  tbe  mauufao' 
tared  produete.  tbe  boor  has  atruek  when  we  muat  give  earnest  con* 
rtdaratlon  to  ttm  mattter  of  looking  to  tbe  people  of  tbe  United 
StMee,  end  more  tepedally  tbe  rural  aectlona,  ae  a  potential  market 
tor  our  cotton  and  ita  bjproducta. 

mat  group  which  bee  provided  tbe  moet  profitable  market  for 
Industry  In  thia  Nation  Is  mwipneeil  chiefly  cf  farmers  and  tboae 
who  live  In  amall  towna  and  TUlagee  adjacent  to  tbe  farms.  Sur- 
prising aa  It  may  sawn  to  some,  this  groiq>  comprises  i^iproadmately 
-half  of  our  population.  It  is  to  this  great  army  of  farmers  and 
who  live  m  caoee  proodmtty  to  them  that  we  must  turn  for  the 
that  arenowbetng  denied  us  and  m  some  Instances  doeed 
m  foreign  landa.  The  potwtlamy  of  this  home  market  Is  dependent 
tqnn  tbe  Inereeeed  purdiaatng  pomm  at  JUnerlcan  agrteultmre. 

A  abort  time  ego  a  aurvey  was  msde  m  one  of  our  Western 
to  determine  tbe  necessities  not  Uien  enjoyed  of  tbe  farm 
and  not  Indualve  of  the  farm  Itadf.  but  Just  of  tbe 
houedMld  neceaaltles  that  would  be  bodght  for  theee 
if  tbe  ooeuponte  had  the  purchasing  power  eo  to  do.  Bear 
tn  mind  tbJe  list  Included  no  luxuries,  no  eztreveguicles.  but  sim- 
ply those  tblnge  that  meant  for  e  decent  standard  of  living,  tbe 
ordinary,  eustamary.  family  neoessltles  Tills  careful  sxirvey  in  an 
average  Wcetam  State  of  everage  population  revealed  tbe  startling 
dlsdoeure  that  tt  would  take  9100j000.000  to  buy  tbe  houeAold 
neoeeeltlee  that  the  farmars  were  doing  without,  but  would  pur- 
chaae  If  they  had  the  nMney. 

By  Hiplylng  this  yardstick  to  tbs  country  as  a  whole  and  with 
xaspaet  to  tbe  fttmers  only.  It  has  been  ftlnwited  that  If  all  the 
farmers'  wlvee  of  the  Nation  were  to  go  ahopplng  on  a  given  day 
to  buy  tbe  aetoal  necsasltlss  for  their  homee.  without  the  addi- 
tion of  a  single  lozuiy.  tbs  Mgregate  of  tb^r  purohaaea  on  this 
one  dayle  eNypIng  tour  would  be  $8^000.000.000  worth  of  maun- 
faetured  products. 

IT  to  this  bat  were  added  the  neeeeaary  farm  mmf/Htr*^  the  ma<- 
tarlal  for  rqpaMag  f enoee  and  bulkttngB,  tbe  equ^unent  and  labor 
for  tiectrlfleatlon  projects,  and  a  large  numbtt  of  other  farm 
aeceesorles  so  lasiinllsl  to  modem  requirements  and  standards  of 
living,  tbe  farmsr  buebaodi  would  have  aooonqMnled  their  wives 
on  their  buying  eiqiedltlon  and  woiOd  bave  qpent,  according  to 
careful  eetlmatsa^  another  $S.OOOj00O.0OO  tor  manufactured  prod- 


Ttae  oondualon  Teachsd  from  dose  and  IntaUgsnt  study  of  tbfti 
Is  that  the  permanent  estabUabment  of  the  purcbaalng 
of  Amsrlean  agrleulture  win  eolve  our  problem.  It  Is  my 
oontrntlon  that  thle  neceaaary  pnntiaslm  power  can  be  best  at- 
tained by  tbe  development  of  new  products  or  new  uses  for  old 
paoduets  to  promote  and  advanea  the  mdnstrlal  uae  of  tami 
produete  throu^  appUed  edenoe.  In  tbe  future,  mstltutlani 
mnet  be  establlsliert  giving  more  nmpbasis  to  the  problem  cf 


neeefor  oM  products  and  lees  attention  to  the  problem  of 
production  of  oM  produete. 
The  InduatrUUet.  vrtten  faced  wtttt  an  tnpalied  maitet  condl- 
a  diminlahed  demand  for  his  manufafluiert  products,  pso- 


to  develop  new  products  for  new  markets  and  also  new 

for  old  jHTOducts.  By  advancing  tbe  industrial  use  of  farm  prod- 
uete tbrou^  applied  edenoe  and  encouraging  the  production  of 
new  erope  and  crop  products  we  will  in  the  long  run  Increase  the 

?>uwhaslng  power  of  the  farmers  and  his  consumption  of  manu- 
actured  prodticte.    It  Is  one  way.  If  not  the  only  way,  out  of 
the  Nation's  eccmomlc  distress. 

Modem  science  has  placed  new  tools  at  man's  disposal,  and  by 
the  use  of  them  he  has  taken  many  of  the  heretofore  discarded 
produete  of  the  soil  and  transfonned  them  Into  usable  materials 
for  Industry.  The  story  of  the  achievement  of  farm  chemuzgy 
within  the  past  decade  affords  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
lnq>lring  chapters  in  the  agrlcultinvl  and  industrial  progress  of 
the  Nation.  There  are  no  limits  to  be  placed  on  the  maiteta  for 
the  things  developed  from  products  through  applied  sdenoe.  The 
products  of  the  eoll  are  not  alone  to  feed  the  stomach  and  clothe 
the  body. 

It  would  require  volumes  to  list  the  materials  that  can  be  proc- 
essed from  the  soU  and  through  chemurglc  research  made  available 
for  Industry,  thus  contribut^ig  to  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
flurmer.  the  prosperity  of  agriculture,  and  the  wealth  of  the 
Nation. 

The  nurch  of  progrees  through  all  the  years  Is  invariably  led 
by  eome  new  development,  by  the  sdentiflc  preparation  of  enne 
product  for  the  abeorptlon  cf  Industry.  Basic  research  through 
■4>plied  science  in  promoting  the  Industrial  usee  of  farm  products 
opens  a  territory  for  develq;)ment  that  challengea  the  Interest  ^nd 
flnancial  support  of  the  Federal  Oovernment. 

The  electrical  and  mechanical  advances  that  were  made  poedble 
during  the  post  quarter  of  a  century  have  not  contributed  more 
to  human  progrees  than  will,  the  science  of  chemistry  have  done 
within  the  next  decade.  We  have  only  touched  the  surface  of 
unlimited  poesibilltles  and  achievements  in  this  new  field  of  sden- 
tillc  research.  The  Nation  is  becoming  science-minded  in  the 
consideration  of  the  utilization  of  our  own  farm  products  through 
the  dlecovery  of  new  uses  tar  these  products.  ^^ 

Permit  me  to  caa  yoinr  attention  to  some  of  the  well-nigh 
mlraclee  that  applied  sdence  has  brought  in  the  developmentln 
recent  jrears  of  certain  farm  products  that  were  considered  of  no 
qieclal  value  when  touched  by  the  magic  wand  of  chemurBy  and 
inventive  genius. 

I  have  in  mmd  more  particularly  the  discoveries  that  have  been 
made  through  chemurglc  research,  or  i4}plied  science,  as  the 
^>miMa  term  It,  of  an  astovmding  list  of  uses  of  cottonseed  in 
the  manufacture  of  so  many  household  and  industrial  necessities. 

The  uses  of  cotton  Itself,  from  which  the  cottonseed  Is  derived, 
were  comparatively  limited  until  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin 
In  1794.  Only  3,000  bales  were  produced  In  this  country  in  1790 
4  years  before  Whitney  completed  his  gin.  Fcdlowlng  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  cotton  gin,  the  growing  of  the  plant  gradually  In- 
a«ased  untU  in  1926  a  record  crop  erf  17,750.000  bales  was  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States,  with  a  yearly  average  glnnlns  f or 
the  past  25  years  of  about  13,000,000  bales. 

The  land  devoted  to  Its  cultxire  in  this  cotmtry  ranges  from 
twen^-seven  to  forty-nine  million  acres,  and  the  value  of  the 
crop  has  been  as  much  as  $2,000,000,000  in  1  year.  Fourteen  mil- 
lion people  are  employed  In  the  textile  Industry  and  countless 
thousands  from  planting  to  weaving  are  siipported  thnmgh  em- 
pl^ment  in  s<Hne  phase  of  Its  production,  sale,  and  manufactxire. 

Not  until  recent  years  have  any  new  uses  been  discovered  for 
oottcm  other  than  for  spinning  yams  and  weaving  cloth.  Today  it 
Is  our  chief  ceUuIcee  crop.  Rayon  Is  as  much  a  cotton  fabric  as 
auico.  It  is  a  chemical  product  produced  from  cotton  llnters,  a 
slM>rt  fusEX  lint  attached  to  the  seed  after  the  cotton  Is  ginned. 

isirt  year  the  world's  production  of  rayon  was  valued  at  $635,- 
000.000.  and  of  this  new  wealth  created  by  chemurglc  reeearch  the 
United  States  produced  goods  valued  at  $148,000,000.  Throu^  the 
means  of  ^jpUed  science  a  new  indtistry  has  been  established  of 
such  huge  proportions  as  that  6.000,000  acres  of  land  are  reqtdred 
yearly  to  grow  the  cotton  from  the  seed  of  which  the  llnters  are 
taken.  Another  chemurglc  use  of  cotton  llntws  Is  by  the  plastic 
Industry,  and  a  million  or  more  acres  additional  are  required  to 
grow  the  llnters  for  this  chemurgy  product.  It  takes  300,000  acres 
of  land  to  grow  the  llnters  used  in  making  the  smcAeless  powder 
bought  last  year  by  America's  sportsmen  and  1.100,000  acres  to 
produce  the  llnters  In  making  lacquers  and  varnishes. 

In  the  manufacture  of  rayon  a  ^ucoee  solution  for  the  harden- 
ing of  the  filaments  Is  used,  and  this  ^ucose  last  year  required  In 
Its  making  all  the  com  grown  on  320,000  acres. 

This  diemurgy  product  derived  frcan  cotton  llnters  was  not 
made  In  the  United  SUtes  until  1925.  l^thin  the  short  period  of 
13  years  there  Is  hardly  a  home  in  the  country  that  is  not  supplied 
with  some  product  made  from  the  lint  on  the  lowly  cottonseed 
that  was  once  a  veritable  scourge,  to  say  nothing  of  being  valueless. 

K  «gil^ll^M  within  the  memory  of  men  in  the  South  that 
cottonseed  was  a  thing  for  which  there  was  no  possible  use.  It 
^—dumped  Into  t^  fields  and  there  left  to  rot  and  the  stench 
therefrom  was  so  great  that  men  shunned  it.  It  was  unfit  for 
Uvestoekbeeause  it  was  thought  that  if  they  ate  it  they  would  die. 
Laws  were  passed  in  some  States  prtAiibitlng  the  dumping  ot  the 
seed  Into  the  riven  because  it  contaminated  the  waters.  The 
w>gn«<*  became  so  great  that  the  planters  In  some  comm\mltles 
sertoosly  eonsidersd  abandoning  the  growing  of  cotton. 

This  cottonseed,  which  at  one  time  was  a  curse,  has  now  proved 
Itself  to  be  a  boon  to  the  South,  and  adds  upward  of  $360,000,000 
annually  to  the  wealth  at  tbe  Nation,   Instead  o(  ^^•'^""'"g  n 
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detilmeut  to  the  taealth  of  tbe  people  because  of  tbe  vapors 
Ing  from  its  decay,  tt  la  today  conserving  the  health  of  the  people 
by  fumldilng  an  adequate  mpp>J  at  edible  fats  In  tbe  form  of 
flbortenlng  and  salad  oils. 

It  has  been  aatd  t^  an  eminent  aottkorlty.  Tf  all  other  sooroea 
of  man's  food  scqiply  wen  cut  off  and  yet  a  bountiful  sup^  of 
eottonseed  were  available  man  could  still  live.  move,  and  bave  lUs 
being,  as  he  could  obtain  from  tbe  cottonseed  his  flour,  buttur. 
lard,  and  salairsnd  rooking  oUs;  his  cattle  could  be  fed  with  the 
eottonseed  cake,  meal,  and  hulls:  and  bis  soU  could  be  enrlcbed 
by  these  products  in  the  form  of  fertHlaer."  Tbls  one-time  dis- 
carded and  dlscredltod  byproduct  of  cotton  m  the  year  1994-85 
produoed.  aoecrdtng  to  the  United  Statea  Department  of  Oommeroe 
Bulletin  172,  cottonseed  oil  In  the  value  of  $91,849,000:  cake  and 
meal,  $54,038,000:  bulla.  $10^00,000;  llnters,  $21,006,000,  nHJcli« 
a  total  value  of  $177,788,000. 

In  the  story  of  uottuusutd  and  Its  development  may  be  found 
the  finest  exanqile  of  the  accomplishments  of  applied  sclenoe, 
diemurgy  reaeardi.  In  tbe  tranaf ormatlan  of  a  farm  prodoct  Into 
a  tbhag  of  otUlfey,  that  had  been  ainoe  tbe  days  of  Obrlstopber 
Odumbus  ennsldsrad  a  thing  of  no  earthly  value. 

Tike  progteas  In  dlaoovertng  new  methods  for  tbe  utlllsattrm  of 
cottonseed  and  its  byproducts  is  a  monument  to  the  achftevementa 
of  d>emurglc  wsearch.  It  was  tbs  chrmlsts  of  tbs  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils  of  tbe  Department  of  Agricultare  wAio  ttmra^ 
tbe  alowly  moving  yeara,  woeklng  with  faitti,  hope,  and  patience 
and  with  adenttfie  knowledge,  bave  brooght  to  pecf  octlon  to  a 
greater  degree  than  all  others  tbe  byproducts  of  tbe  oottonsesd  In 
an  ever-lncwaelng  n^imber  of  industrial  and  rtnniestin  ussa. 

I  am  prt^iosing  to  the  Ooagreas  the  f  avcnable  consideration  of 
a  bill  that  I  recently  Introduced  to  provide  for  tbe  construction 
and  maintenance  of  a  laboratory  to  be  located  in  the  Ootton  Belt 
of  tbe  South,  fully  equipped  for  n»are  extensive  reeearch  work  In 
tbe  discovery  and  development  of  stin  further  new  uses  for  cotton 
and  cottonseed  products  and  certain  other  farm  prodoets.  not  in- 
duslve  of  forestry  products.  Hie  Government  this  year  is  spend- 
ing (Mxly  $88,000  for  diemlcal  research  In  13  Sootbem  States.  TbH 
Is  a  mere  bagatelle  when  compared  with  tbs  groaa  agricultural 
returns  of  these  States  amoimtlng  last  year  to  sfipraKlmatdy  two 
and  a  half  billlan  dollars. 

Binions  of  ddlars  are  annually  being  lost  by  tbe  eoutbeni  farm- 
ers because  science  has  not  yet  come  to  their  reacue  by  converting 
the  byproducts  of  the  southern  farm  crc^  Into  usable  and  com- 
merciai  forms.  A  partial  list  of  yearly  aonthem  farm  products 
that  now  offer  opportunity  for  further  chemical  reeearch  is  aa 
foUowe:  Byproducts  from  cotton  altme:  18,000,000  tons  of  cotton 
stalks,  about  5,000,000  tcois  of  cottonseed.  l,a0O4X)O  tons  of  cotton- 
seed huUs,  and  1.000,000  bales  of  SOO  pounds  each  of  ootton  llnters. 
Byproducts  ot  waste  and  culls  txoax  other  southern  farm  eropa: 
15.000,000  bushels  of  culled  sw^ttpotatoes.  1.500X)00  tona  of  rtos 
straw,  500,000  tons  of  sugarcane  begs  see,  100,000  tons  cf  psannt 
hulls,  and  tmdetermlned  aakounts  of  tung-nut  hulls  and  shdls. 
pecan  hulls  and  shells,  and  with  all  this  tbe  story  Is  only  half 
tdd. 

I  am  placing  this  researdi  work,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
bill,  under  the  direction  of  tbe  Department  of  Agriculture,  because 
It  has  had  many  years  of  experlenoe  in  the  operation  of  anall 
regional  reeearch  laboratories  seeking  industrial  utiltaatlon  of  farm 
products. 

IfUUons  have  been  appropriated  by  Oongress  to  improve  plants 
and  Increase  production,  and  the  time  has  now  arrlvsd  to  give 
attention  to  the  q;>endlng  of  a  part  of  theee  millions  In  sdentlfl- 
cally  conducted  reeeardi  to  discover  new  uses  for  this  Increased 
production  and  the  fruits  of  these  Improved  plants. 

Ibe  goepel  of  chemurgy  is  taking  root  on  the  hillsides  and  In 
the  valleys  of  every  farm  and  garden  in  the  Nation.  No  news  of 
the  day  is  of  greater  lmp«lance  to  the  farmers.  Its  achievements, 
both  real  and  potential,  have  caught  the  imagination  of  the  man 
on  the  farm  and  the  man  In  the  indtistnal  plant.  It  has  Inq^ied 
a  song  of  hope  and  honest  promise  upon  the  lips  of  those  tolling 
In  the  laboratories  of  the  colleges  and  in  the  experiment  halls  of 
the  factories. 

nnally  and  emphatically.  It  has  destroyed  tbe  doctrine  of 
defeatism  In  tbe  heart  of  agriculture. 


Will  Real  Democracy  SmriTe? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HIRAM  W.  JOHNSON 

OP  CALIFORMIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesdap,  April  27, 1937 


BADIO  ^rtnRgRW  by  HON.  H.  8TTUB  BBIIX1B8,  OP  NSW 
8HIBB.  ON  APRIL  36,  1987 


Ml:.  J0HN80N  of  CaUf  araia.    Mr.  Presideat,  I  ask 
to  sutanit  for  publication  in  the  Rgooso  a  radio  addtess 


the  questkn  "WOl  teal  democracy  sunrtve?**  ddtftfod  by  the 
jtmlor  Senator  from  New  Bunpsblre  IMr.  Bbdob]  last 
night. 

There  being  no  ofajectiaii,  Che  addreai  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Raooib.  as  foUows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience,  at  the  outaet  Z 
wish  to  thank  the  National  Broadcasting  Oo.  for  offering  their 
facllltlea  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  '~*^*^  sons  obsatialliina 
concerning  tbe  state  of  the  Union. 

Under  the  Utie  "WIU  real  democraey  sorvlvst**  I  propose  to 
show  that  American  Trmistt*Ti*^'***^'  deaaoeraey  Is  »«*<»w  aitaflsd 
on  two  fronts  by  tbs  Boosevelt  adminlatratlon.  On  one  front  tbs 
Prssklent  attacks  It  directly  by  propoalng  that 
democracy  out  of  erlstence;  and  on  the  other  front 
attacks  Indirectly  through  his  flsoal  policies  which  bave  brought 
about  a  flnanrlal  crlals  «»«**»'«*n^  to  '»^^^l*»'^r^  t^s  stability  and 
integrity  of  tbe  Oovernment  Itaalf .  Unless  tbe  people 
poalUve  action  to  avert  It.  It  ts  doubtful  If 
can  stand  up  untfsr  anotbw  financial  ooUapsa. 

In  view  of  the  altuaUon,  I  tni^fc^  ttae  time  ben  ^mt9  tat 
plain,  honest,  vigorous  back-yard  talk.    I  think  tbs  tims 
to  strip  tbe  bunk  and  hooey  from  oAdal  proiMnnoainanta  and 
propaganda;  and  I  think  this  kind  of  talk  oan  proceed  wttbouk 
peraonal  or  partlaan  blttemeaa. 

I  aald  that  tbe  Presklant  is  askli^  OnngiiM  to  tanMats  nal 
American  dsnweracy  out  of  iiitelisMti  By  tbst  I  mien  that  In 
addition  to  tbe  already  snormoos  powers  wbleb  a  eontruUed  Oon- 
gress has  vested  m  btan  during  tbe  past  4  years,  tbe  rreatrtnnt  b^ 
propoaed  to  Coogress  during  this  session  two  bills— 4be  Bupeems 
Court  enlargement  and  tbs  administrative  reoi«anlBatlon  bill»-« 
which.  If  enacted,  will  rssult  In  the  eettlng  up  of  an  all-powwrful 
executive  government.  Ibere  are  other  Mils  p«>«««t^  which  piw- 
sumably  have  the  President's  backing  and  win.  If  ^narted.  farther 
consolidate  leglalattve  power  In  ttae  ftmoutlvn. 

True  liberals,  as  dlstlngutohed  from  noisy  self ^inelabned  lib- 
erals, are  warning  tbe  American  pecpls  against  an  enertMcbIng 
pwennal  government.  They  are  hfernrrili^  the  pecqple  to  halt 
BaecuUve  domination  over  tbe  kiglelstliw  and  judldal  depart- 
ments; they  are  urging  tbe  American  people  to  caass  aowlm  tbs 
aeed  of  EaecuUve  mastsry  Isst  tbsy  rsi^  a  dletetarahlp.  No  dic- 
tator ever  ran  on  a  platform  calling  for  a  ^«**rt'TiMp.  and  it  ti 
no  suflleent  answer  to  deny  that  a  dletatatablp  Is  tbe  slm  of  a 
group  In  contrd. 

Tbe  President's  inoposal  to  enlarge  the  Bupewme  Ooort  by  ap- 
pointing six  additional  Justices  Is  a  very  far-^eadUng  one.  and 
the  controversy  provoked  by  It  must  be  settled  by  aarmattve 
action.  In  my  Judgment  the  American  form  of  government  as  ws 
have  known  it  for  150  yean  Is,  by  reason  of  this  proposal,  on 
trial  for  Its  life.  Strong  foreea  are  at  work,  and  tbey  are  ap- 
parently sincere  la  tbetr  bdlef  that  the  leglslattve  and  Judicial 
departments  of  our  Oovernment  should  be  subordinated  to  tbs 
executive  department.  I  cannot  aobacribe  to  that  doctrine,  and 
I  win  reelst  it. 

Also,  there  are  other  foreee  at  wortc  which  threaten  tbe  life  of 
American  constitutional  government  no  leaa  than  the  RiealdentiB 
Iffoposal  to  adulterate  the  Supreme  Court  and  debase  Its  inde- 
pnulence  and  Integrity.  The  American  i>eople  can  repel  tbs 
attack  on  tbe  Supreme  Ooort,  but  of  what  benefit  woidd  that 
victcaj  be  if  at  the  same  time  the  paopie  permit  mrkloae  spending 
and  inflation  to  deetioy  the  foundation  of  the  Oovernment. 
which  they  sou^t  to  protect  by  defeating  the  PreeMenfa  Court 
plan? 

Informed  people  feel  that  we  are  speeding  toward  a  dleaatroua 
Inflationary  era  becauae  of  the  adnHmstratlon'B  unsound  fiscal 
policies.  The  Prealdent  himself  has  raised  storm  "Jg^^u.  m  also 
have  the  Chalnnan  of  tbe  Pederal  naatiDu  Board.  ^wMitfrri.  Cnn- 
gressmen,  and  numerous  authorities  cutslds  of  tbe  Oovernment. 
Will  not  tbe  American  people  heed  theee  warnings  and  force  tbs 
administration  to  reverse  tta  fiscal  poUcyt  Bas  not  tbe  time  corns 
when  the  test  of  slnccatty  is  tbe  way  things  are  done  and  not  tbs 
way  in  vrhlch  they  are  saldf 

The  American  people  want  aacurtty.  and  to  have  aacurlty  they 
must  get  stability  in  their  Oovernment.  Security  of  Jobe^  aodal 
aecurlty.  old-age  aaslsTsnce  or  pensions,  aacurlty  of  homas.  secortty 
of  farms — all  are  predicated  on  tbe  flnancial  stability  of  tbe  Oov- 
ernment. They  become  myths  and  illuslans  when  tbe  Oovem- 
mmt  is  Imperiled  by  an  administration  whldi  la  ao  rrirtlaan  In  Its 
spending  openMooM  that  the  value  bdiind  this  security  Is  dbnln- 
Iriied  or  menaced.  Tbe  Jittery  Federal  bond  markst  of  tbs  past 
few  weeks  and  tbe  wide  fiuctuatlons  In  tbe  price  of  Oovenunent 
bonds  should  be  a  sufficient  storm  signal  for  tbe  American  peopla. 

The  paopie  want  the  better  things  of  ltf$  which  we  have  dem- 
onstrated that  we  can  produce,  tait  our  ability  to  attain  tbcm 
is  limited  by  our  ability  to  pay  for  them.  A  benelloent  govern- 
ment which  ovefsieps  tbs  ability  of  its  people  to  pay  for  tbess 
things  invites  ultimate  rtlsasfer  '"■♦-fi'l  of  promoting  a  **mac« 
abundant  life."  And  the  people  who  suffier  most  In  laflatlanaiy 
times  aro  not  tbs  rldi  and  weU-to-do  people  tmt  and  bare  la  tbs 
tragedy  of  it — tbe  people  who  suffier  are  tbs  onaa  on  tbe  lower 
rungs  of  the  eonnnmlc  ladder.  Tbe  wage  eamar.  tbe  amaU-homo 
owner,  the  man  on  security  wage  a  all  of  these.  If  you  plaaae,  aiw 
tbe  ones  vrtio  will  flzat  feel  tbs  cruel  results  of  tbs  admlnlstm- 
tlonlB  Imprudent  fiscal  pnHdea.  Bow  will  tbey  fsal  ttt  Tbsy  wfll 
fed  it  by  abarp  Increases  In  tbs  prices  of  nsraaaarba  of  UUi  tbsv 
viU  fsd  It  by  having  tbsir  j,>iin1isslng  power  abaiply 
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BMluoad  pordbMlof  power  on  th*  part  at  tba  peopls  means  1cm 
proituctkm  In  tb*  mffla  and  faetortM  and  on  tbe  f  aims.  iMi  pro- 
ductloo  in  tha  mllla  and  f aetorlaa  and  on  ttaa  farma  maana  lawar 
Jobs  and  mora  unanqilojmant.  Tnnt  Jota  and  unamfdoyment 
maan  a  graatw  tax  burdan  on  thoaa  wbo  do  work:  and  wtth  aror' 
Ineivaatng  prleaa  and  hlgbar  ranti^  bow  can  tboaa  wbo  do  wortc 
•baraaUU  mora  at  tbalr  wagoa  wltb  tboaa  wbo  are  unamplojrad? 
Tboaa  wbo  now  ara  working  are  already  abarlng.  tbrougb  taxation 
and  otbarwiaa.  a  Tarr  ganaroua  portion  at  tbalr  wagaa.  Can  tba 
admlnlatratlon  aak  tba  wotkara  to  do  mora,  and  by  lo  doing 
oovar  up  lU  own  failure  to  do  Ita  part7  Tba  raeent  corporate  aur- 
plua-tas  law.  wbleb  reatrleta  oorporatlona  from  atorlng  up  reaarrea 
auflklent  to  f«*Hi«^w  tbalr  financial  integrity  and  at  tbe  same 
time  continue  employment  during  bod  tlmee,  baa  admittedly 
failed  to  produee  tbe  ei^eoted  revenue  and  baa  furtber  weakened 
tbe  permanent  atabUl^  at  Induatry.  Iiemben  d  tbe  Republican 
Party  and  buameea  leadare  tbrmigbout  tbe  Nation  conslatently 

KInted  out  tbe  inberent  weakneaa  of  tbat  tax  bill.  Now.  admln- 
ratlon  leadati  are  meditating  Ita  repeal.  It  tberefore  followi 
tbat  by  tta  looae,  uneound  financial  pwelea  tbe  Hooeerelt  admin- 
istration la  drawing  a  Tldoua  drele  of  Insecurity,  and  tbe  part 
tbat  burta  a  true  llbeial  la  tbat  tbla  drele  la  being  drawn  in 
tbe  name  at  a  "mora  abundant  Ufa." 

During  las*  Oetobsr  and  Nofvmber  tbe  Amerifsm  people  beard 
from  blgb  and  mlgbty  plaosa  tbat  racufwy  waa  bare;  tbat  tbe 
wbeels  of  industry  were  turning  again;  tbat  tbe  economic  train 
bad  been  put  back  on  tbe  track  and  tbat  smiles  were  on  tbe  f  acee 
of  all  tbe  people:  tbat  the  depreaston  bad  been  licked  and  licked 
permanently;  and  ttaa*  we  were  going  forward  to  tbe  promised 
land.  Tbere  were  eome  meakera,  bowerer.  wbo  were  bold  enough 
to  issue  a  warning.  Tbey  were  denouiooed  aa  alarmists  and 
propheta  at  gloom.  Theee  were  no*  tbe  only  speakera  who  were 
denounced.  There  wen  tboee  who  warned  of  the  Preaident'a 
plans  to  tairaer  wtth  the  Judiciary.  But  in  the  short  space  of 
•  months  orleas  the  American  people  have  eeen  the  accuracy  of 
theee  statements  proved  in  both  inetancee  by  the  President's  own 


Tbe  Prealdsnt'S  oonrt  psopoeal  baa  been  finally  reduced  to  the 
propoeitlon  at  whether  the  American  Oovemment  shall  continue 
to  be  a  government  at  legiatetlve,  executive,  and  Judicial  depart- 
mcnta  or  whether  It  ahall  become  a  government  dominated  and 
oontralled  by  the  executive  department.  TO  eay  it  another  way.  the 
i«ue  la  whether  the  Sirareme  Court  shall  oontlnna  to  be  a  court 
at  law  or  whether  tt  shall  become  a  mere  appendage  of  tbe  adminis- 
tration in  power.  The  great  maas  at  the  peofrie  understand  that 
this  la  the  Isene,  and  no  amount  of  dever  language  will  conceal  it. 

In  priiannitlng  hie  ]»opoeal  the  Preeldent  seeks  to  convey  the 
linpnieeinn  that  tbe  granting  of  this  request  guarantees  a  cure  for 
all  of  our  economic  tronbiee.  If  the  implied  guaranty  means  any- 
thing, it  msanw  tba*  a  new  court  could  be  relied  upon  by  him  to 
Interprat  the  Oonstttutlon  in  a  way  which  will  give  additional 
grante  of  power  to  the  Pederal  Oovemment.  Now,  it  may  be  ad- 
visahle  to  give  the  FMeral  Government  mora  power  and  to  further 
rsetrtct  the  power  of  the  States  and  the  people,  but  who  is  to 
make  theee  dedslons,  and  who  shall  make  theee  grants  of  addi- 
tional power — alx  new  JusUoea  or  tbe  Amwican  people  themselves? 
As  for  me,  I  want  the  pecqde  by  exprees  action  to  make  theee 
additional  grante  of  power  if  it  is  advisable.  I  shall  oppose  any 
plan  whsraby  six  men.  whoever  they  might  be.  can  convey  by 
Judicial  construction  that  power  which  the  American  people  have 
rseerved  to  themeelvao. 

m  my  Judgment,  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
BoBAW],  in  a  recent  speech,  said  In  one  paragraph  everything  that 
can  be  said  on  this  subject.    I  quote  him: 

"Save  we  no*  in  good  conscience  arrived  at  the  hour  when  we 
aliaald  conenlt  a  higher  authority  than  tbe  courts  or  Congrees 
oe  ■HBUtlve— the  peo^e.  the  final  authority  upon  this  quertion 
of  the  distribution  of  puwmt  It  ssema  to  me  that  a  queetion  baa 
arlaen  whieh  only  the  people  have  the  authority  or  the  right  to 
aettle.  Should  were  be  a  zedMrfbntlon  of  power  between  the 
State  and  the  VMeral  Oovaramentf  A  question  of  this  natun 
under  the  pceaen*  oooditlana  cannot  be  put  at  rest  by  declajons 
from  time  to  time  upon  partlenlar  statntee — It  is  mora  than  a  mat- 
ter of  Judicial  ooostructian.  It  Is  not  for  us  to  urge,  or  connive, 
at  the  oourta,  throuCh  atimlned  and  doubtful  construction,  fllching 
from  ttie  people  power  whldk  the  people  have  not  granted." 

Tbat  saena  to  me  to  be  a  true  and  complete  statement  of  the 
Issue.  That  Is  the  American  conception  of  democracy,  and  to  do 
things  In  a  iln  mn  m^*  waj  la  the  American  vray. 

Tb  oppoee  the  Prealden*  on  the  Court  and  qiending  lesuee  doee 
not  mean  tba*  I  am  also  oppoeed  to  the  broad  objectives  of  his 
program  for  a  "mora  abundant  life."  Thie  la  not  eaid  for  the 
puipora  of  fortifying  my  oppoeltlan  In  theee  Instances,  f cnr  I  am 
and  hara  been,  as  my  record  In  New  Hampshire  will  attest,  an 
unyieMlnc  advocate  of  eound.  progreeelve.  and  forward-looking 
meesuree  to  promote  ttie  eodal  and  eoonomlc  irelf  are  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  American  people. 

I  have  supported  the  ooUeettve  bargaining.  It  is  not  a  new 
principle.  It  wee  no*  first  enunciated  and  written  into  our  stat- 
utee  Iqr  the  itoeeevtft  administration.  The  principle  of  ctdlectlve 
bargaining  waa  fire*  written  Into  our  laws  In  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  of  1096.  wbldi  waa  signed  by  Preeldent  Coolldge. 

Sodal  aeumlty  Is  no*  a  iww  Idea.  It  baa  had  militant  support 
In  America  for  90  years  or  mora.  I  have  supported  sodal  security, 
and  when  I  wae  Oovemoi  of  New  Hampshire  my  State  was  the 
fiist  State  to  qualify  under  the  Pedertf  Sodal  Security  Act. 

I  know  the  proMsma  of  the  average  wcrklngman  becauae  I  have 
for  a  Ilvtng.    I  know  tbe  problema  of  the  American 


farmer.  For  many  yeara  I  have  worked  for  his  economic  Improve- 
ment. I  was  bom  and  reared  on  a  farm,  ediicated  in  an  agricxil- 
tural  college  at  a  State  university,  served  as  a  county  agricultural 
agent,  as  a  member  of  an  extension  staff  of  the  University  of  New 
Hampehlre,  as  secretuy  of  the  New  Hampahlre  State  Farm  Bitreau 
Federation,  and  aa  an  oiBclal  in  a  mutual  farm-insurance  company. 
I  know  the  problema  of  the  small-home  owner  because  I  reside 
today  on  a  typical  small  New  England  farm.  It  Is  home  for  myself 
and  family.  That  home  has  been  acquired  In  the  same  manner  as 
most  of  the  small  homes  and  the  small  farms  In  this  Nation  have 
been  acquired — by  hard  work  and  by  saving. 

Prior  to  my  election  as  Governor  of  New  Hampehlre  I  served  for 
S  yean  as  a  member  of  the  public  service  commission  of  that 
State.  During  that  period  the  New  Hampehlra  Commission  came 
to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  outstanding  regulatory  bodice  in  the 
NaUon.  My  record  there.  I  believe,  will  show  tbat  In  all  casee  I 
stood  for  tbe  protection  of  the  rlghU  of  the  people  and  for  f almees 
to  all  concerned. 

I  am  persuaded  to  submit  this  brief  personal  background  becauae 
I  am  new  on  the  national  political  stage,  and  I  am  not  impressed 
with  myself  to  the  extent  that  I  believe  the  American  people  have 
been  Intereeted  enough  In  me  to  ascertain  that  backgroxmd  of  tlielr 
own  accord. 

I  like  to  think  of  the  objectives  toward  vrhlch  the  American 
people  are  working.  At  the  same  time  I  distrust  the  mechanlea  of 
the  "^»r*'1"*  which  Is  carrying  us  on  our  way.  The  mechanism 
of  the  New  Deal  machine  is  faidty.  so  faulty  that  it  has  not 
worked  to  solve  permanently  any  of  the  major  problems  confront- 
ing us.  and  also  so  faulty  that  at  times  it  has  broken  down  in  the 
twirtrti*  o[  the  road. 

The  American  people  want,  and  Intend  to  have,  a  machine  that 
will  not  break  dovm  nor  run  off  either  the  right  or  the  left  side  of 
the  road.  They  want  a  machine  that  will  carry  them  safely  to 
their  destination  without  having  to  suffer  abrupt  stops  and  vio- 
lence, without  having  to  experience  detours  on  untraveled  roada. 

The  psychology  of  the  New  Deal  in  respect  to  its  mechanics  is 
bad.  It  is  predicated  on  the  personality  of  the  driver  of  the 
madiine.  rather  than  in  the  structxiral  perfection  of  the  motor. 
When  this  machine  breaks  down,  as  it  has  done,  the  New  Deal 
engineers  have  attempted  to  get  it  going  again  by  placing  a 
larger  steering  wheel  in  the  bands  of  tbe  driver.  It  never  occurs 
to  them  to  look  underneath  the  hood  and  examine  the  motor, 
and  make  the  necessary  repairs. 

The  President's  Supreme  Ck>urt  propoeal  is  a  peraoniflcation  of 
the  New  Deal  theory  of  mechanics.  This  propoeal  is  simply  a 
plan  for  a  larger  steering  wheel — It  repairs  none  of  the  defecta 
known  to  be  in  the  motor. 

When  the  President  submitted  his  proposal  to  Congress,  several 
newspaper  men  asked  me,  along  with  the  other  Senators,  for  a 
statement.  I  said  that  the  President's  plan  to  enlarge  the 
Supreme  Court  should  be  read  In  the  light  of  his  proposal  to 
reorganize  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  and  that  lx>th 
plans  were  component  parts  of  a  still  larger  plan  which  has  not 
yet  been  revealed.  I  think  that  statement  was  fair  and  accurate. 
I  tlilnk  that  thoughtftil  persons  will  so  regard  it. 

Free  citizens  cannot  forget  tbe  President's  message  to  Congress 
on  the  state  of  the  Union  in  January  1936,  when  he  said  that 
**we  have  built  up  new  instruments  of  public  power",  which  could 
"provide  shackles  for  the  liberties  of  the  people";  nor  can  they 
forget  his  q)eech  at  Madison  Square  Garden  in  November  1936. 
when  he  gave  expression  to  the  word  "master." 

The  Madison  Square  Garden  speech  was  significant  and  the 
American  people  have  waited  to  see  what  legMative  form  that 
expression  would  take.  So  far  It  has  been  presented  in  two  parts — > 
one  seeking  the  control  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  other 
eeeklng  ttie  absolute  control  of  all  Independent  regulatory  agencies 
of  the  Government,  and  civil  service. 

The  American  people  had  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  the  President's 
plan  to  reorganize  the  administrative  branch  of  the  Government 
when  the  President  sent  the  report  of  his  committee  to  the  Con- 
gress.  A  bill  drawn  by  this  committee  was  submitted  to  a  con- 
greesional  committee  in  executive  session.  When  the  people 
learned  what  that  bUl  contemplated,  it  was  hastily  withdrawn 
and  another  bill  substituted.  Although  the  second  bill  is  locked 
in  the  fastness  of  executive  session,  and  Its  contents  will  not  be 
public  imtil  a  later  date,  I  predict  tliat  when  the  full  details  of 
the  plan  are  presented,  the  people  will  be  as  shocked  and  amased 
and  aa  bewildered  as  they  were  when  the  Supreme  Court  v*^r\ 
was  presented. 

Little  imagination  ia  needed  to  visualira  intentions  of  this  ad- 
ministrative reorganization  bill  when  It  la  xmderstood  that  Congresa 
is  to  be  further  reUeved  of  control  of  public  funds. 

It  is  my  belief,  and  it  Is  also  the  belief  of  the  greatest  constitu- 
tional lawyers  in  the  cotmtry,  that  we  can  attain  the  objectives 
sought  by  the  American  people  within  the  framework  of  the  Con- 
stitution. This  has  been  closely  demonstrated.  Only  recently  the 
Supreme  Court  upheld  the  new  FTazler-Lemke  Farm  Mortgage 
Act,  after  the  first  act  had  been  declared  unconstitutional.  When 
the  Supreme  Court  declared  the  first  Frazler-Lemke  bill  invaUd. 
Congress  set  about  In  a  statesmanlike  manner  to  ctire  the  defects 
of  the  law  and  meet  the  Court's  objection  on  constitutional  polnta. 
This  was  done  as  attested  by  the  Court's  latest  decision. 

More  recently  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  validity  of  the 
Wagner  Relations  Act,  clearly  showing  that  carefidly  prepared 
legislation  can  withstand  attacks  on  its  constitutionality. 

Since  coming  to  the  United  SUtes  Senate  I  have  endeavored  in 
every  Instance  to  co<^>erate  with  the  administration,  and  when  the 
administration  has  been  right  in  objective  and  approach,  I  bava 


given  my  wholehearted  support.  On  certain  otbsr  pacts  of  tba 
administration  program  I  have,  in  the  public  interest,  oOsrsd 
amendmenta  which  would  darlf y  and  perfect  legtaiatlon. 

I  ocmtend  that  Congrees  can  oonatitutlonaUy  enact  measnrea 
to  promote  the  economic  welfara  of  tbe  people.  If  tbcae  iiiaasurea 
ara  drafted  properly.  Whera  it  cannot  be  done,  and  the  people 
hold  that  Congreee  ahould  be  given  additional  powers,  then  let  us 
proceed  In  a  constitutional  way  to  submit  an  amendment  to  tba 
people. 

This  is  tbe  liberal  way  to  do  It.  This  Is  tbe  American  way  to 
do  It.  May  I  quote  from  Senator  Wkbblxb,  from  Montana,  tbat 
great  liberal  Democrat  whose  record  down  tbrougb  tbe  yean 
shows  that  be  has  tbe  courage  of  bis  convletioos: 

Tbe  llbsrals  of  America  nave  oome  thus  far  by  trusting  tbe 
people.  Their  movement  is  the  people's  movement.  We  Shall 
continue  to  trust  tbem.  Xvery  cause  we  ever  bad  reodved  its 
strength  and  won  Its  victory  from  tbem.  They  can  attend  to  tbdr 
Job.    I  am  not  afraid  to  trust  tbem.    They  nave  tbe  blood,  tbe 

Jouth,  tbe  age  and  tbe  wiadom  to  keep  tbe  Constitution  and  tbe 
iw  alive.    If  thera  wxmt  be  a  dictator  in  America,  I  nominate  tbe 
American  people  for  dictator."  . 

I.  like  Senator  Wksua.  have  been  Identtfled  mtb.  the  Uberal 
wing  of  my  party,  the  Republican  Party,  down  tbrougb  tbe  vean. 
On  many  occasions,  and  by  pdattive  action.  I  have  shown  that  I 
trusted  the  people.  I  hara  Shown  my  hdlef  in  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  govern  themsdvee.  Just  as  one  illustration.  I  supported 
the  direct  primary  law  in  New  Hampehlra,  as  against  tbe  dd  con- 
vention system.  I  am  not  one  who  artfully  oourta  democracy  for 
the  purpoee  of  openly  conqjromlsing  it,  or  surreptitiously  rsivlsb- 
Ing  it. 

m  the  Issue  Invdvlng  the  Supreme  Court  my  podtlon  Is  still 
that  of  a  lilieral.  I  stand  on  the  side  of  the  people  and  against 
thoee  vrtio  ara  organMng  a  raid  to  seise  their  r^ts  under  tbe 
Constitution. 

The  President  has  stated  that  the  amendment  proeees  is  too 
dow,  and  administration  leaden  constantly  refer  to  the  child-labor 
amendment,  which  could  be  more  ^>tly  termed  the  "youth-oon- 
trol"  amendment.  Again  they  fail  to  tell  the  whde  story.  Instead 
of  referrhag  to  the  one  amendment,  why  dont  they  tdl  the  story 
of  the  two  amendments  whidi  were  befora  the  country  during  tbe 
Preddent'e  first  administration — the  prohibition-repeal  amend- 
ment and  the  eo-called  lame-duck  amendment — both  at  which 
wera  submitted  and  ratified  in  leas  than  a  year.  As  a  liberal  I 
supported  the  child-labor  amendment,  but  being  a  liberd,  I  grant 
othen  the  right  to  oppoee  if  they  have  legitimate  objectloo;  and 
in  this  instance  I  can  plainly  aee  they  mi^t  wdl  have  legitimate 
objection.  If  I  had  drafted  that  amendment.  I  think  I  could  have 
drafted  it  eo  as  to  allow  the  regulaticm  of  child  labor  fOr  hira.  and 
I  beliera  It  would  hara  been  ratified  liy  the  country  quickly  and 
without  any  serioos  objection.  My  amendment  would  have  ao- 
oomplldMd  all  that  the  people  desira  to  be  accomplished  along 
this  line.  It  would  hara  given  Oongresa  full  authority  to  stop  tbe 
expldtation  of  child  labor  for  hira,  but  it  would  have  placed  a 
barrier  against  any  futura  Congress  i^di  might  attenopt  to  oon- 
trol  the  education  or  eodal  activltlea  of  youth. 

The  «'nin*>«"*<^*™'  of  President  Rooeevdt's  requests  for  mora 
eaecutira  power  and  his  unsound  qpending  poUdee  ara  operating 
to  destroy  red  aw»*rK»^w  democracy.  In  the  limited  time  tbat  I 
hara  at  my  disposd  I  hara  talked  briefly  on  his  plana  to  reorganise 
the  administrative  brancbee  of  the  Government  and  to  enlarge  the 
Supreme  Court.  In  tbe  remaining  time  that  I  hara  I  will  talk 
on  recklera  Govenunent  iq;>endtng. 

Tou  wiU  remember  tba*  in  1939.  wbax  Mr.  Booaevelt  wae  a  candi- 
date for  President,  be  critldaed  very  eeverdy  Preddent  HOover  for 
the  two  defldts  incurred  during  the  latter's  administration.  Mr. 
Roosevdt  then  very  properly  said  that  the  Government  cannot  con- 
tinue to  pile  up  defidt  after  defidt.  that  to  do  eo  ia  the  road  to 
bankruptcy. 

Let  me  imprees  on  jroo  the  truth  of  Mr.  Rooeevelf s  statementa. 
But  instead  of  correcting  the  very  thing  which  he  critldaed  Pred- 
dent Hoover  for.  Preddent  Booeevdt  has  sggravated  the  attuatlon. 
Next  year  will  be  the  dghth  oonsecutira  year  of  Federal  defidta  and 
the  end  is  not  yet  In  sight.  Preeldent  Booeevdt  haa  repeatedly 
Increaeed  taxea  imtll  now  the  Fedend  inoome  is  approxlmatdy 
g6.0004M0,000  a  year,  almost  double  the  inoome  during  Preddent 
Hoover's  administration.  And  despite  this  enormous  increaee  in 
revenue  and  deq>ite  the  increaeed  buslnees  acUvitleB  we  continue  to 
have  largor  defldts  than  during  1031  and  1989.  On  June  30  of  thia 
year,  when  the  Government  iMlances  its  books  for  tbe  year,  we  will 
have  a  defldt  of  about  gS.000.000,000,  and  another  defldt  is  inevtt»- 
hle  next  year  unices  vra  act  now  to  prevent  it. 

I  Just  told  you  what  President  Rooeevdt  said  in  1932.  In  each 
succeeding  year  he  haa  promised  to  make  Federal  Inoome  equal  to 
outgo.  Only  last  Jan\iary  he  said:  "We  shall  eocm  have  a  balanced 
Budget  that  will  alao  indude  provisions  for  the  reductitm  of  the 
pubUc  debt." 

Last  week  in  a  special  meesage  to  Congress  he  admitted  that  thia 
was  an  impossibility,  but  he  hdd  out  the  hope  tbat  it  would  be 
done  next  year. 

We  all  know  that  tbis  can  never  be  done  except  in  two  ways: 
First,  by  increasing  taxes  to  the  point  whera  they  win  meet  the 
q>ending  program  of  tba  administration  and.  eecond.  by  curtailing 
expendituree  to  the  point  where  they  do  not  exceed  Federal  Income. 
One  or  tbe  other  of  theee  methods  will  have  to  be  chosen,  and  if  tbe 
Preeidait  intenda  to  peg  Government  q>ending  on  ei^t  or  nine 
billion  dollan  a  year,  he  Should  hi  aU  fairness  to  theee  minions  of 
people  who  depend  upon  the  flnanclal  stability  of  the  Government 
for  tbe  securily  at  tbdr  jotot,  tbe  security  of  their  bomea,  tba 


aeeumy  or 

to  protect  tba*  flnaiwtal  stabllttar. 

Mr.  Booeevdt  bae  attempted  to  oonvey  tbe  iinpteaeiun  tba* 
relief  done  has  been  raspondble  for  tbe  defldt.  Suoh  la  not  tbe 
eaae.  The  red  facts  an  that  dtbough  relief  contributed  to  tba 
defldt  tbe  ordinary  ooats  of  tbe  Oovemment.  aa  lepieaautcd  by 
the  regularly  naintatned  Departmenta,  have  Incraaaed  during  tba 
paat  «  raan  by  about  $2j0O0jMOj0O0  a  year.  Indlvldnd  budgeto 
of  most  Oovemment  Departmenta  bara  been  aoooeadvdy  In- 
ereaaed. 

No  American  is  opposed  to  tbe  granting  of  rdief  to  ttaoos  wbo 
need  it.  The  needy  of  tbe  country  must  be  aasured  of  the  neces- 
•arles  of  life.  Tbe  American  pei^ile  bara  proved  tbat  they  an 
ran  fsnerous  In  this  reqwet. 

nie  financial  stability  of  government  must  be  nalatatnod. 
Beckleas  spending  must  stop.  It  is  not  liberal  to  go  bankrupt. 
It  Is  not  Uberd  to  Isqxira  back-breaking  taiBee.  It  ia  not  Uberal 
to  undermine  tbe  seeurttar  of  tbe  mlllloaa  wbo  depend  t^on  tb* 
flnandd  stabilfty  of  the  Oovemment.  It  la  not  liberal  to  pendl— 
the  millions  yet  unborn. 

BepuMlcans  In  tbis  country  and  tbdr  dween  repreaentattvea 
In  Congrees  almost  aa  a  unit,  and  tbe  thoughtful  Memben  of  ttao 
Prealdentls  own  party,  reoognira  the  hazards  of  reddees  i|t*^<l«»*g 
and  the  perila  of  the  road  which  we  ara  travdhig.  It  la  nm 
enough  to  gtra  lip  aervlee.  let  ua  hara  action  now. 

Tbe  BepubUcane  stand  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  Preeldent. 
and  Bince  the  Preddent  haa  dearly  demonstrated  his  control  over 
his  own  party,  thera  should  be  no  dday  if  the  Preddent  la  wflltag 
to  bring  flzumclal  stability  about. 

All  my  life  I  have  been  an  opttnJst.  I  have  never  eold  AmMlen 
abort.  If  tonight  thera  ara  eome  who  ebooee  to  clan  me  as  an 
alarmist,  let  me  cay  tbat  the  administration^  finaadd  praetlosa 
and  legldatlra  propoaala  hara  forced  me  to  be  one.  But  xbtm  ara 
aome  tblnga  to  be  said  for  an  alarmist. 

Paul  Bevera  waa  an  alarmist.  He  carried  tbe  alarm  thnn^^h 
every  lOddlesex  vUlage  and  farm,  and,  par^ally  aa  a  result  of  that 
contributary  action,  tbla  Nation  won  ite  freedom.  Surdy  one  can- 
not be  condemned  for  eonnding  an  alarm  In  a  oonstmettve  way 
ao  that  real  democracy  may  survive. 

In  the  worde  of  that  great  American.  Theodora  Booaevelt — 

"This  coimtry  cannot  long  be  a  good  place  for  any  of  ua  to  live 
iinlews  it  is  a  good  plaos  for  all  of  ua  to  live." 

Let  us  all  stand  on  that  prmdpie  and  In  siq>port  of  tt  dedi- 
cate our  dfosts  In  tbe  months  and 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  H.  STYLES  BRmGES 

OF  NXW  HAMP8HIHX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuetday,  Afiril  27. 1937 


ABTICLX  BT  HON.  HKNBY  CABOT  LODQK.  JB..  OF  MASSA- 

CHUBSnS 


Mr.  BRIZX3E8.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanlmoos  consent 
to  have  printed  in  tbe  Rboois  an  article  entitled  "Cutting 
the  Cabtes",  by  the  junior  Senatar  from  MaBsacfausetts  [Mr. 
LoDGKl.  which  is  published  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post.  It  relates  to  the  subject  of  neutrality, 
a  subject  of  great  interest  in  the  country  today  and  at  the 
present  ttme  unsettled  by  the  Congress.  It  deals  wtth  ths 
subject  in  a  very  instructive  and  able  manner. 

niere  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbccwd  as  follows: 

[Fkom  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  for  May  1,  1987] 
Oormra  raoi  Cablbs 


(By  HsMST  CsBOT  ItoocB,  Jr.,  united  Statea  Senator 

Masescbusfitts) 

Ihera  is  sweq>lng  through  the  United  Statra  today  a 
which  I  wholeheartedly  and  enthudestlcally  Share— to  stay  at 
peace  in  a  mr-tam  world.  We  have  had  this  dedra  aa  aUaogty 
in  the  past.  It  Is  dways  imder  the  surface.  At  preeent  tbe  gnaa- 
aome  news  from  Xurope  has  again  brought  It  to  the  top. 

Although  the  desire  is  Shared  by  all  groupe  In  our  population  ■ 
or  would  be  if  the  queetion  wera  put  to  them — thera  ara  certain 
dementa  for  whom  It  Is  the  object  of  special  activity. 

For  theee  people  tt  Is  ZK>t  enough  to  mnt  peace  and  to  lora 
peace:  It  la  vttd  tbat  somfithing  be  done  about  It.  With  tbte 
attitude  I  also  agree. 

Soon  after  the  war  aome  of  the  groupe  v^io  give  e^Mdal  atten- 
tion to  the  question  of  psaoe  bdieved  that  tbe  United  States  eould 
best  remam  at  peace  by  Joining  wtth  foreign  natlena  In  pamablag 
any  nation  which  went  to  war.    This  theuy  of  starting  a  war  to 
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■top  •  wmr  manifested  Itself  In  the  desire  for  American  member- 
ship In  the  League  of  Nations  and  Its  Court.  Fratunately.  I  be- 
lieve, the  suicidal  character  of  this  method  became  apparent  and. 
for  the  time  being,  anyway,  it  was  dropped. 

But.  fortunately,  too.  the  desire  to  do  something  about  peace 
did  not  end.  Instead  of  preaching  involvement  in  Suropean  af- 
fairs, we  went  to  the  oppMlte  extreme  and  demanded  a  complete 
cutting  of  all  the  cables — as  Chairman  PrxTMAM.  of  the  Senate 
Fccelgn  Relations  Committee,  well  phrased  It — ^wlth  the  Old  World. 
With  this  feeling,  too.  I  have  great  sympathy. 


PCaCB  BT  UMISLATIOH 


This  much  having  been  decided,  the  question  arose.  How  was 
this  cable  cutting  to  be  done?  And  right  here  is  where  I  believe 
confusion  and  wishful  thinking  took  the  place  of  realism  and 
reason.  I  say  this  because  the  view  was  adopted,  and  Is  widely 
held  today,  that  this  great,  and.  I  believe,  desirable,  result  could 
be  achieved  by  the  passage  of  a  legislative  act.  There  is.  to  be 
sure,  nothing  new  in  this  faith  in  legislation.  History  is  full  of 
attcmpU  to  control  human  natvire  by  making  laws,  and  the  rec- 
ord of  success  Is  not  impressive.  If  law  was  all  that  were  neces- 
sary, there  would  be  no  crime  In  the  country.  The  idea  is  always 
a  t«nptlng  one;  you  pass  your  law.  pat  yourself  on  the  back, 
csdalm.  "WeU.  that's  attended  to",  and  then  faU  back  into  the 
same  old  groove  which  heads  you  in  the  same  old  direction.  In 
the  case  of  peace,  the  Idea  is  especially  tempting  because  there 
definitely  are  certain  factors  which  may  lead  to  war  which  are 
Within  the  province  of  government.  But  there  are.  very  definitely, 
eertaln  other  factors,  more  numerous,  and.  I  believe,  more  Impor- 
tant, about  which  government  can  do  little  or  nothing. 

The  faith  in  peace  by  legislation  rests  on  the  belief  that  It  was 
our  wartime  ooean-bome  foreign  trade  which  got  us  into  the 
World  War.  This  being  so.  what  Is  more  natural  than  to  pass 
a  law  which  will  prohibit  all  American  wartime  ooean-bome  for- 
eign trade?  In  acoordanoe  with  this  belief,  the  Senate  <m  March 
8,  1037,  passed  the  Ptttman  bill,  which  takes  two  maj<v  steps 
with  rsgud  to  wartime  ooean-bome  American  foreign  trade. 

It  first  authorlaes  the  President,  after  a  foreign  war  has  broken 
out,  to  prohibit  the  shipment  of  any  "articles  or  materials"  which 
he  believes  should  be  prohibited  in  order  to  "preserve  the  peace 
or  neutrality  of  the  United  SUtes." 

This  Presidential  discretion  Is.  In  Itself,  historic.  If  a  war  tareaks 
oat  between  nation  A  and  nation  B.  the  President  could,  under 
this  bill,  prohibit  the  shipment  of  aU  articles  which  nation  A 
might  need,  but  about  which  nation  B.  having  its  own  domestic 
tnpjpHj.  would  be  Indifferent.  He  could  thus,  at  once,  make  an 
•neoy  oi  nation  A.  Viewed  In  this  ll^t.  this  provision  adds  to 
the  many  great  powers  already  given  to  the  President  the  awe- 
some power  of  peace  and  war. 

I  still  believe  it  to  be  worth  white  to  recall  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coin  said  that  "the  provlalon  of  the  Constitution  giving  the  war- 
making  power  to  Congress  was  dictated,  as  I  understand  it.  by 
the  following  reasons :  Kings  had  always  been  involving  and  Im- 
-poveridUng  their  peopte  in  wars,  pretending,  generally,  if  not 
always,  that  the  good  of  the  ptopiU  was  the  object.  Tills  our  con- 
vention understood  to  be  the  most  oppressive  of  all  kingly  oppres- 
sions, and  th«y  resolved  to  so  frame  the  Oonstltatlon  that  no  one 
man  should  hold  the  power  of  bringing  this  oppression  iipon  lis." 

Pursuing  still  further  the  subject  at  Amwlcan  ooean-bome  war- 
time foreign  trade,  the  bill  says: 

"Whenever  the  President  shall  have  Issued  a  proclamation  or 
prodamatlons  under  section  S  of  this  act  and  he  shall  thereafter 
find  that  the  p'aii»!g  of  further  restrlcttems  on  exportation  at  com- 
modities from  the  United  States  to  the  belligerents,  or  to  any 
•tale  Wbsrstn  dvU  strife  exists.  Is  necessary  to  promote  the  secur- 
ity and  preserve  the  peace  or  netitrallty  of  the  United  States,  or 
to  protect  the  llvee  or  oommeroe  of  nationals  of  the  United  States. 
-he  tfiall  so  proclaim  and  It  shall  thereafter  be  \mlawful  except 
vndsr  such  limitations  and  exceptions  as  the  President  may  pre- 
scribe, to  export  or  transport  from  the  United  States  to  any  bel- 
ligerent state  or  state  wherein  dvll  strife  exists  named  In  said 
proelamatlQB  or  prodaaations  issued  under  section  8  of  this  act. 
or  to  any  other  state  for  transshipment  to.  or  for  the  use  of.  such 
bdllgerent  state  or  mxh  state  wherein  civil  strife  exists,  any 
artlclee  or  materials  whatever  trntu  all  right,  title,  and  Interest 
therein  shall  have  been  transferred  to  some  foreign  government, 
agency,  instttutlon.  association,  partnanlUp.  corporation,  or 
national. 

"The  shlnMr  of  such  articles  or  matortals  shall  be  required  to 
lUe  with  the  collector  of  the  port  from  which  they  are  to  be  ex- 
ported a  dsdaraUon  under  oath  that  there  exists  in  American 
dtlaens  no  tight,  title,  or  Interest  In  such  articles  or  materials, 
and  to  comply  with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  shall  be  promul- 
gated bfy  the  President.  Any  such  dedaratton  so  filed  shall  be  a 
oomduslve  estoppel  against  any  claim  of  any  American  dtlaen  of 
rights  tlUe.  or  interest  In  such  articles  or  materials. 

"Insuranos  written  by  American  underwriters  on  any  artldes  or 
nalertala.  the  exportation  of  irtOeh  Is  jurohlblted  by  this  act.  or 
on  articles  carried  Iqr  an  American  vessel  or  airship  contrary  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shaU  not  be  deemed  an  American 
iKtsrest  tbsrsUi.  and  no  insurance  policy  issued  on  such  artldss  or 
asatertelB  and  ao  loss  Incurred  thersunder  shall  be  made  a  basis 
of  any  dalm  put  forward  by  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 

Tlifti  la  ttm  eo-eaUed  eash-and-carry  provision.    Anyone  with 

have  our  trade.    We  go  on  trading— so 


the  advocates  of  this  bill  tell  us — but  stay  out  of  war.    We  are  to 
eat  our  cake  and  have  It,  too. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  this  provision  is  the  heart  oi  the  bill. 
I  think  it  is  dangerous  and  unsound  because:  First,  its  practical 
operation  will,  I  am  afraid,  lead  to  dangers  which  are  new  and 
unforeseen;  and.  second,  it  rests  on  a  violently  false  assumption. 

PaACnCAL     OPKKATION 

Let  us  discuss  its  probable  operation  when  put  to  the  test,  re- 
membering. In  so  doing,  that,  to  many  people,  this  bill  is  known 
as  a  neutrality  bill,  although  Senator  Ptttman  In  his  able  and 
honest-minded  defense  of  the  measure,  very  frankly  admitted  that 
it  was  no  such  thing.  If  the  President  finds  that  a  European  war 
has  broken  out.  the  Plttman  bill  goes  Into  effect,  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  obliged  Immediately  to  invoke  the  cash-and-carry  provi- 
sion. American  shipping  dries  up.  a  sudden  dislocation  of  im- 
portant trade  occiirs  which  might  well  create  panic,  and  panic  is 
not  conducive  to  clear  thinking  on  the  intricacies  of  war  and 
peace. 

Of  course,  most  American  foreign  trade  would  go  on  as  usual, 
during  the  first  few  days,  because  so  much  of  our  foreign  trade  is 
carried  by  foreign  vessels.  Let  us  assiune — as  assume  we  must — 
that  in  the  war  which  Is  raging,  one  party  to  the  conflict  Is 
stronger  upon  the  sea  than  its  adversary.  This  is  sure  to  be  true 
in  almost  any  war.  Even  if  France  and  Italy,  for  example,  had 
navies  of  equal  size.  France  would  be  stronger  on  the  Atlantic 
than  Italy  because  France  Is  on  the  Atlantic.  She  woxild  there- 
fore have  a  natm^  naval  advantage  over  Italy  in  stt^ping  trans- 
Atlantic  trade.  If  a  major  European  war  Involved  l^gland — and 
it  is  hard  to  imagine  a  war  which  would  not — England,  with 
(;onditions  as  they  are  today,  would  have  superior  sea  power. 
And-  so  we  ask  the  question:  Would  England,  with  her  huge  navy 
and- merchant  marine,  sit  Idly  by  and  watch  American  goods  going 
to  her  enemy? 

We  must  assume  that  England  will  not  be  stricken  with  suicidal 
mania  and  that  she  will  therefore  stop  those  goods.  We  mvist  as- 
sume, in  a  Pacific  war.  that  Japan,  with  her  unquestionably 
superior  navy,  woiild  do  the  same  thing.  We  are,  therefore,  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  In  staying  off  the  seas,  as  we  do  In  the  Pltt- 
man bill,  we  announce  that  we  will  sell  only  to  the  largest  sea 
powers,  since  they  will  be  the  only  ones  able  to  buy,  and  *t\tL%  we 
are.  therefore,  entering  an  "entente,  if  not  an  alliance,  with  those 
larger  sea  powers.  Gone  for  good — if  we  are  to  Judge  by  this 
bill,  is  American  sympathy  for  small  nations  and  tar  mincsrities. 
We  say  to  the  world,  in  effect:  "No  matter  what  the  moral  issues, 
no  matter  who  Is  rlg^t  and  who  Is  wrong,  we  the  American  people 
are  on  the  side  of  the  biggest  navy."  Was  It  not  the  Prussian 
General  von  Moltke  who.  paraphrasing  Voltaire,  said.  "God  is  on 
the  side  of  the  big  battalions"?  And  Is  it  not  strange  to  see  Con- 
gress officially  adopting  the  militaristic  code  that  might  ^»*f^ 
right? 

If  we  are  going  to  make  a  public  commitment  with  some  foreign 
nation  or  nations,  should  not  the  American  people  at  least  realise 
that  that  Is  what  we  are  doing?  Should  they  not  also  remember 
that  other  foreign  coimtries  tiave  representatives  in  the  United 
States  who  read  the  American  papers  and  send  back  reports?  And. 
remembertng  this,  may  we  not  easily  imagine  that  certain  foreign 
leaders,  reading  that  they  are  to  be  forever  debarred  from  wartime 
access  to  the  huge  American  market,  will  regard  such  a  condition 
as  ample  Justification  for  increasing  their  own  naval  construction? 
Germany  might  thus  strive  to  become  Britain's  superior  on  the 
seas,  Russia  might  try  to  surpass  Japan,  all  xising.  as  their  con- 
vincing pretext,  the  American  cash-and-carry  plan.  And  Amerl- 
eane  would  then  find  themselves  the  partners  of  Soviet  Russia,  on 
the  one  hand,  or  Nazi  Germany  on  the  other.    Is  this  neutrality? 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  raval  tactics  the  implications  of  the 
cash-and-carry  policy  are  impressive.  Remember  that  American 
goods  would  become  belligerent  property  on  the  piers  of  American 
seaports.  When  they  crossed  our  3 -mile  limit  they  would  actually 
be  the  property  of  warring  cations — desperate  nations  who,  with. 
their  backs  to  the  wall,  must  at  all  costs  stop  any  aid  or  comfort, 
be  It  ammunition,  dothlng,  food,  or  medicines,,  from  reaching  the 
enemy.  Is  it  not  natural  to  expect  that  in  some  cases  attempts 
would  be  made  to  stop  trade  leaving  a  known  port  of  departure 
rather  than  grqping  for  Its  unknown  port  of  arrival?  Instead  of 
toepedotng  ships  on  the  high  seas,  or  waiting  for  them  off  the  coast 
of  Burope.  are  we  not  bringing  the  conflict  closer  to  our  shares? 
I  believe  we  are.  We  have  a  3 -mile  limit.  Three  miles  Is  a  short 
distance  for  modem  weapons.  Due  to  the  cash-and-carry  policy, 
sheila  may  burst  over  our  coastal  communities,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  destruction  which  aviation  can  "acddentally"  cause  in  the 
Interior. 

All  this  Is  admittedly  guesswork,  and  the  advocates  of  the  plan 
have  arguments  against  it.  They  say.  m  complete  good  faith, 
that  whether  we  legislate  or  not  we  will  always  be  on  the  side  of 
the  nation  having  the  largest  navy,  and  that  there  is  nothing  un- 
neutral in  setting  up  a  set  of  niles  in  advance  of  an  event.  If 
some  nation  is  able  to  take  advantage  of  ova  rxile — so  say  the  advo- 
cates of  the  bill — It  is  none  of  our  business.  Apparently  we  can 
say  anything  under  the  sun  and  be  perfectly  neutral — so  long  aa 
we  say  it  far  enough  ahead. 

We  may  well  question  the  statement  that  the  United  SUtes  will 
always  be  on  the  side  having  the  largest  navy.  No  one  seriously 
contends  that  we  Joined  the  Allies  In  the  World  War  because  of 
British  sea  power.  We  would  never  have  Joined  them  if  emotion — 
powerful.  unirlflBh.  and  utterly  devoid  of  materialism  or  calcula- 
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tloo — had  not  driven  ua  to  do  Kk.  W«  may  alao  niwtlwi  ttM 
theory  that,  because  we  pass  this  law  In  advance,  ttno  Hatkn 
whidi  is  hurt  by  tt  will  aeeq>t  It  thetrfuBy  as  a  neotrid  act.  It 
win  not  interest  the  amXkmx  whidi  is  stsrvlag  for  wnat  of  Aned- 
can  mxppUet  that  we  passed  this  taw  la  1087.  Tlie  peopte  e<  that 
nation  will  ateo — perhaps  unreasoDably.  hut  certainly 
reeent  the  fact  that  we  sdl  only  to  laoge  naval  powers. 

The  plain  fact  la  that  at  a  time  vben  the  United  States  will 
need  aU  Its  wlsdam.  aU  Its  eeU-retratiU.  awl  all  tts  freedom  at 
action  to  avert  Involvement  in  war.  we  wUl  floid  ooEeelves  boond 
and  gagged  by  a  latw  of  oar  own  making.  And  by  that  time.  If  we 
disliked  this  law  aad  the  eomailtmante  undsr  It.  U  would  be  an 
aaeesBliBly  dancerous  bosmess  to  repeal  or  ameod  It.  Wie  woald 
thus  have  raised  aa  «itlrely  unnecessary  cmhaxrasonent  to  the  la- 
tdllgent  oonduet  at  oar  foreign  rdattona. 


Ifor  1b  there  any  eoiviolatlou  hi  reflecting  that  tfats  Mil  was 
passed  as  tt  ondoubtedly  was— to  respoase  to  a  seathaent  of 
wt&ldt  every  Aaertcaa  i^tprovea.  Otftainly.  tt  glortous  atms  were 
all  that  we  needed  to  solve  our  prohlema.  they  would  have  been 
solved  kmg  ago.  It  Is  easy  to  enunciate  ataia.  and  then  tie 
ptaoty  of  men  In  high  poatttoos  who  are  past  aiaatsra  at  datag  ao. 
Irat  the  real  aoed  is  woikabte  methods  The 
atethod  anast  fisO,  when  pirt  to  the  practical  taet,  beeaaae  It 
on  three  very  fistee  asenmptlaoa. 

1.  It  ignores  Uia  reality  of  our  Iteelgn  trade.  Atfvaeatas  «C  the 
MB  referred  to  peopte  engaged  In  foreign  trade  as  ersiteaipttUte 
hucksters.  A  visiter  from  Man,  Hstewlng  to  the  debate.  woaU 
have  vyadtaOmA  that  Anerlcaaa  engaged  m  foreign  trade  ware  a 
apedee  of  partlenlaily  adfiah  devQ  who  helped  tlimnsSlwa  at  the 
expense  of  natkaial  Moodshed.  I  do  not  hapjpen  to  nomher  aaong 
my  intimate  frtands  any  foreign  traders,  bat  I  Imagtae  that  they 
are  as  iwlflsh — or  aa  iiiiswlflah — aa  their  brethren  who  try  to  make 
their  U9ti^  at  booe.  I  partleularly  caanot  escape  the  beitef  that 
the  Aaterloan  goods  which  Aaaoloaa  traders  m^  abroad  employ 
large  numbws  of  American  dttaena,  aad  that.  If  Amertcaa  toretga 
trade  were  stopped  tonxirrow.  the  eugeiers  would  not  be  lartitcted 
to  the  ccmtempttbte  "hudtsters."  If  they  were  ao  leatftuted.  I 
woald  gladly  do  away  with  it  taaonam.  If  the  prtae  of 
consists  in  lining  up  some  foreign  traders  against  a  wan, 
eould  be  dieap  ladsed.  Whethn  we  Bke  tt  or  not.  vse  are.  at  this 
moment,  depeiident  oe  foreign  trade  for  the  etHitenoe  of  oar  prae 
ent  dvOlaatloa.  The  worker  whose  weekly  pay  eavelape  goes  trona 
t80  to  $70  per  week  In  warthae  la  Juat  as  pleeesd  as  tbm  eoipara- 
tlon  exeeutlve.  The  oadk-and-carry  policy  would  ledooe  our  for- 
eign trade  materially  aad  would  thus  throw  ent  at  anaploymsatt 
^mmrif^Tj  citisens  whoss  living  depends  on  It.  Thte  Is  a  fact,  and 
It  te  a  fact  whldi  legialaticm  must  face. 

a.  The  oash-aad-oacry  poUey  teats  on  the  aaaumiittnn  that  a 
display  of  weakness  will  Indace  favorable  aad  frtandSy  treatment. 
In  the  Ptttman  bfU  we  make  a  poMlc  admlarton  to  the  wosM  that 
wa  will  let  a  laage  segment  of  oar  foreign  teade  dlasppesr  wSthoat 
a  murmur— la  fact.  wUh  toad  apptouss.  Aa  oae  who  daapljr  tmn 
the  dangen  of  f ordgn  trade  and  wanta  to  take  praettoal  stepa  to 
tkee  us  from  those  dangers,  I  submtt  that  we  wotfld  do  better  to 
ambaik  on  soah  a  piwy  when  the  need  aiteaa.  aad  that  w 
ototalB  BOBpasa*0Bs  from  othv  aadJoaa  for  ao  *>tDg.  The  eaih- 
and-carry  theory  would  have  you  belteve  that  If  ]rou  lead  with 
yoar  diln  your  opponent  win  not  hit  yon.  AU  human  expertenoe 
eeems  to  be  i^idtaat  It.  Give  vp  eome  of  pawr  nghta  aad  tt  be- 
eooMs  harder  to  hoM  oa  to  ttte  others.  I  heps  I  am 
I  fear  that  thte  bUl  wiU  give  fresh  atlmvlas  to 
•■'r**^  and  Jfaigo  the  world  arooad. 

t.  The  cMh-aad-eaivy  theory  toqUea  that  fWalKB  trade  te  the 
eaoae  of  Amerlean  luvoifeuiMit  la  war.    That  It  ta  a 
I  agree.    But  there  were  mllllaas  of 
was  oOended  when  they  read  of  the  tavaalon  at  Belgium. 

acar  was  arasMad  by  tha  ahddag  or  the 
mnUoaa  move  Who  haled 
her  aBtea.  not  for  eelflah  motlvea  bat  oa  hl0i 
Democracies  do  not  often  go  to  war  for  reaanae  that  are  purely 
eaUMk.  catenlatlng,  and  BMtarlaltetle.  It  te  to  the  aiailalliig 
credit  of  hooMua  aataaa  that  bmm*  aian  are  anwHttBg  to  he  kilted 
for  cavisee  which  they  do  not  think  are  grafter  than  thaaMHlvaa. 
Ttue.  the  hindalght  of  history  may  make  their  cause  aeem  futUe. 
hut.  at  the  time  ttiey  knew  they  were  flighting  for  Ideate.  I  believe 
oar  national  tenden^  to  pass  moral  Judgmeate  te  still  sa  strong 
as  ever.  I  believe  that  fature  dtetarhanoss  wUI 
teh  ptiTrt"*"  And  ao  nation  wliich  has  not  got  a 
moral  code  can  conform  to  a  cath-and-cany  tew. 

Ttw  cash-and-carry  bill,  with  tte  haK-tiuths  and  atu active  llln- 
aloos.  WhIdi  waa  paaaed  by  the  Smate  and.  wtth  eoaae  chaagea. 
pamed  by  the  Boaae.  waa  labated  "Paaoe  Act  of  IM7."  A  eollei«ue 
who  also  voted  i^alnst  it  received  a  teUgrsm  on  the  following 
day  saying,  "Extremely  dlsaj^Mlnted  to  see  that  you  voted  against 
peace."  Robody  Ukes  to  vote  against  peace,  and  no  one  In  ptsrtiUo 
lite  Ukcs  to  have  peopte  think  that  he  did.  even  thoogh  hte  own 
conscience  is  dear.  But  It  te  ateo  aoteworthy  and  encouraging 
that  much  of  the  correspondence  which  I  received  not  only  urged 
me  to  vote  for  peace — ^wlilch  I  bdieve  I  did — bat  ui  gently  re- 
qoested  me  to  plug  the  holes  In  the  Ptttman  MB — whteh  I 
tHed  unsucoessfvdly  to  do.  I  believe,  howevet.  that  a  poliUe  servant 
who  recognizes  the  Importance  of  a  problem,  but  dteappeoves  at 
a  prcqxaed  solution,  stubald  offer  a  oonstrnettve  attemattve  of  hte 
own.  Thte  attttade,  if  adopted  toward  aU  geatt  maariiwa.  woidd 
Immeasurably  raise  the  tone  of  and  lacrBMa  tfaa  vtUlty  at  poHte 


b  the  case  of  the 
to  veto  lor  peace  wtthoot  nfttmtrtf  up 
m  oosMdnslaa.  thareiora.  I  a 

ba  done  to  proaacte  peaoe  for 
by  ao  means  aU— of  wlileh 
In  aU  falrnesa.  sobm  vahiaMe 
la  the  Plttman  lilll. 
1.  It  aet  op  Government  oontrol 


9.  It  fa^abltehiid  a  prohibition  on  Amerlean  leaas  to  bdUgerenta. 
Thte  te  aa  arpealing  Mea,  hot  we  shotdd  remember  that  It  wm 
no*  preveot  Amefteaa  wealth  tram  being  used  te  gfva  aM  aad 
eootfort  to  wan  liig  aatloaa.  Rage  Amerlcaa  <»«aaity  safe  aeat- 
tamd  throoghoat  the  world.  tKxa  Cuba  to  Somatra  aad  fkom  the 
Argaattae  to  the  Brttteh  tetea.  Theae  holdtnaa  wooid.  of 
be  ooBiflaeatad  aad  wooM  be  iteh  prlaaa  for  an  aataipitelag 
erent. 

S.  Awnthar  hapoataat  Oovenaaent  aid  to  peaoe  Itee  In  Xt 
at  foreign  policy.    Our 


foarantea.  hot  whteh  eoante  for 


military 


4.  OOBBicaB  ahoold  make  avallabte  to  the 
of  ttie  aiecuUve  bnuM± 
Amy  aaid  Mavy  eaa  be  malatataed  whldi. 
as  ta  strike  fear  and  Jealoasy  to  the  hearte  of 

enoogh  to  show  to  aay  f oraiga 
what  tt 


such 


With 


that  the  united  Stales  leally 
a  Mavy  and  such  a  pdley  we  would 
aid  many  pears  ago,  never  have  to  flia  a  gna.' 

6.  Ooogreas.  too.  ahoold  enact  legtelatJaa  so  ttet.  If 
eeeatualUy  at  war  shouU  eoaae.  we  eooM  proasente  It 
ailniannn  of  waste  of  life  aad  pabUe  aaoney.    We  ■irearty  hava 
the  Matloital  DaCsnaa  Act  of  1990.  whtdi  aete  Dorth  our  mllltvy 

ta  time  of  war.  Ormciam  ahoold  endeavor  to  draft 
aaposaibto  whteb  wlU  eet  a  oalllag  on  prteea.  ao  that 
peoAteertng  will,  as  nearly  as  posslhte.  be  eUnUaated.  In  the 
event  that  the  tre«edy  of  war  should  agala  smite  aa. 
ahoold  eat  op  a  rigid  tax  eehedule  whteh  will,  aa 

any  ftitare'  war  a  pay  aa  you«go  aad  not  a 

Thte  tax  eehednte  shouM  square  wtth  the 
that  "irar  te  hell."  The  fact  that  such  a  tow  exteto  ahead  of  the 
emergency  ahoold  be  widely  adwtteed  and  the  knowledpa  that  w« 
wars  ready,  atratsglcany,  eoonomicany.  and  flaeaDy,  tor  war  wotaM 
be  a  powerful  detetrent  to  the  dcenastte  waver  of  the  Moody  ahitt 
and  to  the  mlUtartet  ataoad. 
A.  We  should  fish  or  cut  halt  tomatar  aa  the  PhUlpplae  *-»»Mn 
!»  oonosmed.  The  day  arhen  one  ooald  reaaonahly  hope  for  a 
matuany  profitabte  devetopntent  of  the  Islands  tepaat.  The  aov- 
smBMnt  haa  been  tamed  over  to  the  FO^lnoa.  T^t  our  fiaa  stfll 
flee  at  Oavtte  on  Manlta  Bay  and  we  stin  aesame  a  raapooMDlUty 
for  the  eatemal  profteetion  of  the  tateada.  We  are  aot.  by  aay 
stretch  of  the  Imagination,  eqitipped  to  fight  a  war  la  thur  da- 
tense,  and  the  thought  that  we  might  aoaaetlme  find  ouoAIves  In 
the  pndthm  at  sea&ig  men  across  the  Padfle  to  fight  la  a  tropi- 
cal aar  oan  be  nothing  but  a  nlghtautfe  to  anyone  who  thlnka 
about  tt.  We  have  dedded  not  to  govern.  Therefore,  let  ua; 
get  oat. 

7.  Finally  government  should.  If  It  te  alagto-antnded  about  peaoe. 
encourage  national  self-eullletency.  I  am  weU  aware  that,  to  the 
dasslral  eoooamftat.  the  notten  of  self  rmitalmid  nations  te  ab- 
horrent  and  that,  from  the  ataadpoint  of  everyday  baalaeaa.  It  te 
a  two-aided  quesUon.  I  submit,  touwetu.  that  tf  we  do  want  peaoe 
at  any  price,  aa  can  pay  the  price  of  the  loea  of  our  foreign  trade 
and  fed  that  w  haae  aiade  a  sabatantlal  Pacttte  Investment. 
Theoretically,  the  United  Statee  can  more  nearly  achieve  setf-eufll- 
dency  than  any  other  nation.  If  Ita  early  aettlers  had  extended 
the  sweep  of  thair  opentlaas  a  Itttto  farthn  aoolh.  we  would  have 
tropical  raw  materlate  wtthin  oar  own  bordeia.and  could  be 
abadutdy  Independent. 

The  fact  la.  however,  that  white  we  could  be  iieailj  aelf  •aoflldent. 
we  are  not  edr<«aSeteart  at  all.  FbrelgB  trade  te  Intel  aaiem  mto 
our  dally  Uvea.  It  te  a  direct  aouroe  of  emplofment  to  millions  of 
Americana  and  an  indirect  sooroe  to  many  mllllooa  more.  Stich 
a  coadltlra  cannot  ba  changed  by  a  singte  legltfatlva  act.  It  te 
easy  to  see  the  trnpoaalbUtty,  for  tnstanoe.  of  passing  a  tariff  act 
totey  whteh  vaoald  he  euAeleatly  high  to  ^lalup  thomagfagolag 
trfff""***  ladmendenoa.  te  It  not  equally  absurd  to  aaaams  that 
at  the  outbreak  of  war  we  oould  pass  such  a  teer? 

The  caah-and-carry  i^an,  to  be  sure,  doee  not  oonteoqplate  ex- 
ttnetlon  of  foreign  trade,  although,  aa  I  have  tried  to  show.  It 
would  deal  foreign  onauniwoe  a  shattertag  Mow.  Bat 
many  prepoaala  for  embargoee  which  would  nwnplelaly 
denly  stop  foreign  ontnmfrroe.  The  embargo  te  a  more  lioncet  peo- 
poeal  than  the  cash  and  carry,  tnit  thte  te  its  sote  merit.  We  tried 
the  embargo  la  UOt  at  the  reqaeel  of  Pnalitaiil  UUaaon.  Xt  dM 
reveal  that,  oaaa  at  that  eariy  stagB  la  oar  htetory.  the  an  at 
bootleg  trade  was  soon  discovered.  It  did  strike  a  blow  at  the 
aeaport  towns  of  New  Haven  and  Newburyport  trata  which  they 
have  never  raooverad.  But  It  did  not  atop  war.  It  te  ~ 
warlike  aet  aad  raata  on  the  aame  axx«~  ' 
feranoe  te  thare  betawen  starving  and 
children  of  a  natfton  through  an  embargo  on  food,  foal, 
dothes  aad  ahootlag  ttea  aWe  hodted  raen  of 
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Bantr  ewy  ooimiel  at  expertmee  mod  of  raaeon  mtnt  pror*  that 
tt  to  Ilk*  MklBC  •  man  to  cot  off  hto  amn  tog  to  expect  ttkto  Nation 
tooooaeni  to  a  auddea  amputation  at  Ita  tanign  trade.  Tet  we  can 
agree  that  fiaiiHii  trade  to  dangeroua  to  peace.  BeUevlng  thto. 
ahould  we  not  gradually  aaek  to  develop  our  own  eett-eolDclency  so 
tbat  after  a  period  o<  time  we  would  be.  In  tect  aa  weU  a*  In  ttaeorj, 
■elf -maintaining  and  free  to  develop  our  own  Internal  and  foreign 
poUctoa  wttbout  ttae  mniimce  of  foreea  lying  beyond  our  control? 
And  If  we  can  agree  on  thto,  we  will  not  be  sattofled  with  policies 
which  one  week  through  reciprocal-trade  treatlee  seek  to  exp»aA 
foreign  trade,  and  the  next  we^  In  the  Plttman  bill,  cooilgn  It  to 
obtlTloo.  We  will  not  be  content  with  legislation  like  the  present, 
which  utterly  Ignores  the  harsh  facts  of  our  economic  life,  but 
Insteert  will  demand  of  our  Oovemment  that  It  look  toward  a  self- 
maintaining  America  which  thinks  first  of  its  home  market  and 
aends  Its  surphas  abroad.  Only  thus  can  we  become  the  masters  of 
our  own  dcetlnes. 

S.  I  have  tried  to  Indicate  inraetleal  steps  which  goremment  can 
take  to  promote  a  pracUeal  peace  policy.  Tlieee  stqia  will  not  be 
aaoeessful  without  an  enlightened  puhlle  opinion.  And  an  enlli^t- 
ened  pubUe  opinion  cannot  exist  without  public  knowledge  of  the 
facts  which  have  a  bearing  on  war.  For  thto  there  must  be  pub- 
licity. The  facta  on  fordgn  holdings  in  American  prupeity  and 
•wntaiwpnrMrt^nOTa  reports  Of  f oToIgn  traneafttonw  Should  be  widely 
avallabla.  As  ftnest  K.  Undley  well  asked  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Baturday  evening  Post,  'Xian  ueee  bHWnns  of  for^gn  investments 
9tMf  aBUtralT"  And  would  it  not  be  both  unjust  and  fnittlees  for 
•o-called  peace  leglsiettnn  to  hit  aa  American  producer,  but  leave 
the  foseigner  untouched? 

9.  Itie  preeent  administration  has  a  stahfltastlon  fund  of 
•IJOOjOOOXWO.  It  to  frequently  said  that  thto  money  to  used  in 
operations  la  foreign  ewhange.  Thto  to  a  great  power — no  lees  so 
than  ttie  more  conventional  methods  of  foreign  pcUcy.  Yet,  on 
January  19.  IMT.  when  a  motkm  was  made  m  the  Senate  to  re- 
quire a  perlodle  report  on  the  um  to  which  thto  fund  had  been 
put,  the  motlan  waa  immemately  defeated.  Here.  too.  to  a  fruitful 
ilna  for  govemmaat  to  follow.  As  one  who  saw,  at  fairly  close 
raaga.  the  seereoy  and  olifUKatlan  which  eharacteriaed  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy  under  the  prevloas  administration.  I  had 
that  the  preaent  would  brteg  aa  attttnde  which  showed 
eonfldenoe  la  the  ability  of  the  people  to  undentand  the 
facta.    Apparently,  thto  to  stOl  ahead. 

Hw  individual  dtiaen's  sense  of  balance  and  mastery  of  cmo- 
tlOB  wUl.  la  the  last  analysto,  decide  the  toaue  of  peace  and  war. 
tout.  If  the  moral  eense  of  thto  country  to  outraged,  a  «<*w»»~i  for 
action  will  arise  which  no  government  can  Ignore.  The  very  least 
we  eaa  expect  of  govemmeat,  it  eeema  to  me.  to  that  tt  shaU  not 
befog  the  pubUe  mind.  8o  long  aa  the  actions  of  government 
create  a  aenae  of  false  aeeurity.  be  tt  by  Kellogg  Pacta  under 
Rqmbllcaa  admtnlstratlans  or  cadi-aad-carry  laws  under  the  Hew 
Deal,  just  so  long  wlU  the  day  of  purpoeeful  peace  action  be  poet- 
pooed.  TiMre  are.  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  maay  spedflc  criti- 
etoma  to  be  made  of  ao-caOed  peace  leglriatloa.  but  none  to  so 
fuadameatal  as  the  fact  that  it  f  ostera  the  dangerous  illuslan  that 
we  can  get  peace  cheafdy — ^that  the  greateat  privilege  whl6h  any 
natloa  caa  have  la  a  war-torn  world  caa  be  achieved  without 
feavmg  to  pay  for  It. 


Hie  GoT«nimeiit  and 


EXTENSION  OF  REBIARES 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OP  IMDIAK4 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuaday.  AprU  27, 1S37 


Ur.  JJOTXUOIW.  Mr.  l^ieaker.  while  tbe  way  of  UktionAl 
duty  It  not  ahrajrs  plain,  there  is  one  thing  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  can  and  diould  do  to  promote  indus- 
trial stabiUty-^iasten  a  normal  recovery  in  business  and 
manufacturing  and  facilitate  the  reabaoiiptlan  into  regular 
jobs  of  the  T»*in««<w  qqw  on  the  rtittef  rolls. 

Tte  Oovonment  can  and  should  stay  out  of  huslnesB. 

Thoe  is  something  grossly  unfair  and  impnqper  about 
Oovemment  eompetttkm  with  private  enterprise.  The  im- 
propriety of  it  does  not  have  to  be  demonstrated;  it  speaks 
(or  itself. 

What  can  the  private  manufacturer  do,  when  the  Oov- 
eniment  appears  as  his  competitor,  except  to  take  It  <m  the 
Jaw?  Be  strains  every  nerve  and  apcnds  sleepless  nl^ts 
low  he  is  to  meet  the  we^ly  pay  roD.  but  the 
of  a  Oovemment  enterprlae  Is  beset  with  no  such 


It  is  Immaterial  to  the  Oovemment  manager  whether  his 
mterprlse  makes  any  money  or  not,  for  back  of  it  is  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  all  of  the  mcmey  that  is 
wrung  from  the  taxpayers,  and  if  a  deficit  looms  up,  all  he 
has  to  do  is  to  dip  a  litUe  deeper  into  the  public  tilL 

There  are  at  the  present  time  unwholesome  indications 
that  some  of  our  Oovemment  bureaus  and  activities  are 
interesting  themselves  in  competitive  imdertakings  far  be- 
yond the  vroper  scope  of  governmental  operations. 

One  of  these  undertakings  which.  I  think,  is  at  least  open 
to  challenge  is  ttie  allotment  of  $1,276,264  of  public-works 
funds  to  build  two  prison  factories  in  Missouri,  where  prod- 
m:ts  will  be  made  to  sell  in  the  open  market  in  competititxi 
with  private  industry.  I  cannot  imagine  what  defense  can 
be  made  of  that  allotment,  and  I  have  addressed  the  follow- 
ing letter  of  inquiry  to  Public  Works  Administrator  Ickes: 

Dbae  ICb.  Ickzb:  I  cannot  help  feeling  the  graveet  apprehendoa 
and  conoem  over  information  that  has  come  to  me  that  an  allots 
ment  ^)pnsimately  in  tbe  sum  at  •i;i75,000  has  been  made  ftom 
Federal  funds  to  the  State  of  Missouri  for  the  purpoee  of  construct- 
ing two  prison  factory  buildings  in  which  will  be  prodiiced  artidea 
to  be  aold  in  the  open  market  in  competiticni  with  the  prodiicte  at 
private  industries  employing  free  labor. 

X  think  this  allotment  is  a  great  mistake  and  that  it  never  should 
have  been  made,  and  if  It  is  not  too  late,  I  would  hope  to  see  it 
withdrawn.  I  have  obaerved  what  seems  to  be  too  evident  a  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  enter  fields  of  indus- 
try that  ahould  be  left  to  private  initiative.  Nothing  could  be  more 
donoraUzing  or  discouraging  to  private  business,  struggling  to  get 
on  its  feet,  than  to  have  the  Government  cut  in  with  competing 
activltlea,  flnanrert  by  Federal  taxation.  It  seems  to  me  that  now. 
of  all  times,  we  should  strain  every  effort  to  help  legitimate  private 
bualnesB  to  get  reestablished,  to  the  end  of  bringing  about  normal 
recovery  and  the  reaheorption  into  regvilar  jobs  of  the  millions  now 
on  relief  rolls. 

While  I  have  no  qxiestlon  of  the  good  motives  that  have  inqilred 
this  allotment  of  funds  I  would  not  be  honest  If  I  did  not  say  that 
I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake  and  against  the  interest  of  the  puhlle. 
w^ghed  in  its  relationship  to  the  problem  of  recovery.  If  you  wiU 
do  me  the  favor  to  inform  me  the  reasons  on  which  this  *?i«^qnw>nt 
was  baaed.  I  will  be  much  obliged.  Thanking  you  in  advance. 
Very  sincerely  youzs, 

LouxB  Loouyw. 

I  have  also  started  an  inquiry  to  develop  the  facts  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  Emergency  Relief  funds  to  establish  a 
com  mill  at  Xsabela,  P.  R.  I  take  it  that  the  principle  is  the 
same  in  the  Puerto  Rican  undertaking— Oovemment  compe- 
tition with  private  industry.  I  am  calling  for  full  informa- 
tion frran  responsible  officials  in  regard  to  that  paternalistic 
s^eme.  lliat  matter  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  l^ 
an  official  of  an  Indianapolis  milling  company,  who  writes: 

We  ate  informed  that  the  Puerto  Rican  Recmistructlon  A/imii^tj- 
tratioQ.  supplied  with  Oovonmait  fuzids.  has  decided  to  build  a 
ootn  mill  at  the  town  of  Isabela. 

Many  mills  in  the  United  Stetes  for  years  have  been  smmlylnK 
Puerto  Rico  with  sizable  quantities  of  com  meal,  and  the  build- 
ing of  such  a  mill  at  Puerto  Rico  wiU  reflect  to  the  dlsadvantase 
at  mlUs.  workers,  and  producers  In  this  country. 

It  seems  a  shame  that  we  are  taxed  to  the  vary  limit  in  this 
eoontry  and  then  have  those  taxes  xised  to  build  eomnetitive  {dants 
at  other  destinations.  This  Is  a  most  imusual  state  of  affairs,  and 
we  are  writing  this  letter  in  the  h(H>e  that  you  can  take  MfMnf  ac- 
tion to  rthnlnate  such  tmf air  compe^^n. 

The  ultimate  of  this  situation  is  that  industry  will  have  no 
profltB  with  which  to  pay  taxes  in  order  to  operate  such  unfair 
governmental  institutions. 

No  doubt  the  proponents  of  these  governmental  f  orasrs  !nto 
the  realm  of  private  business  are  motivated  by  good  inten- 
tkms  and  benevolent  purposes,  but  I  fear  their  brain  children 
are  capable  of  working  incalculable  harm  to  industrial  re- 
covery, besides  contributing  directly  to  prolonged  unemidoy- 
mmt.  It  is  time  for  Members  of  Congress  to  be  considering 
what  legislative  measures  could  be  adopted  to  keep  ambitious 
governmental  activities  from  invading  the  domain  of  business. 

The  governmental  bureaus  already  have  projected  the 
Oovemment  altogether  too  far  into  the  field  of  private  enter- 
prise.  They  ought  to  get  out  and  stay  out. 

t«t  us  quit  baiting  business  and  do  something  worth 
while  to  raise  honest  business  from  the  prostration  that 
has  paralyzed  it  in  recent  years  and  reestablish  it  in  its 
normal  sphere.  In  that  way  we  can  render  a  real  service  to 
the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  our  fellow  dtlaeos  who 
are  starving  for  regular  jobs. 
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Beorsanization  of  Federal  JudidazT; 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

.  HON.  HENRY  F.  ASHURST 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  AprU  27, 1937 


BADIO    hVSnVBV^  BY   BON.   HOMER   CDlOflNaS.   ATTDBlOnr 
aWIKRAT.  OF  THB  imiTED  STATKS.  ON  APRIL  36.  I8S7 


Mr.  ABHDRST.  Mr.  President.  I  adc  unanimous  consei^ 
to  have  printed  in  the  i^ppendix  of  the  Rbookb  a  radio  ad- 
dress delivered  on  Monday,  April  26,  19S7,  by  Hon.  Homer 
Cummings.  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the  Iteited  States,  on  the 
progress  of  the  President's  plan  for  judicial  reform. 

Thoe  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rsooaa.  as  follows: 

PLAV  VOK  J  UIIUIIAfi   II WM 

rly  S  montlvi  tasve  ilepeed  afaee  tbe 
President  submitted  to  the  Oongrees  his  prc^nsel  for  tbe  raargani- 
SBtlon  of  the  Federal  Judiciary.  Now  that  the  Senate  bearings, 
after  6  weeks  ot  qiMted  debate,  bave  been  brought  to  a  dose,  let 
us  briefly  survey  tbe  situation. 

Those  who  testified  In  behalf  of  tbe  plan  pointed  out  the  defects 
In  tbe  existing  oiystem  and  called  attentkn  to  the  unmistakable 
and  impn^ier  InTasion  of  the  legislative  field  by  ttie  Supreme 
Court.  With  few  exceptions  even  tbe  (^>ponentB  cttticlBed  the 
d^H^^mm  of  tbe  Siqireme  Court  and  called  for  effective  remedies, 
prenmably  by  oonstitutlanal  amendments.  Pitifully  few  at  thoee 
who  teetlfled  anpcovad  In  wholehearted  fashion  tbe  ooutae  tbe 
Supreme  Court  has  pursued.  And  now,  as  if  to  make  tbe  oondu- 
alOD  imanimoiis,  the  Supreme  Court,  albeit  by  a  narrow  maxgUi. 
has  voted  itsdf  a  winter  garment  tit  repentance  and  baa  i^aefe 
crucial  decisions  of  long  stsnrtlng 

Ifanlfeetly.  theee  events  have  contributed  to  a  real  undecstand- 
tng  of  our  preemt  difflculties.  Tbm  need  of  Judicial  lefocin  baa 
been  demonstrated.    Only  the  method  remains  cpptok  to  debate. 

Lest  tbe  propoeals  of  the  President  be  obscured  by  wonla,  it  Is 
neoeeeary  to  keep  steadUy  in  mind  what  they  are  and  what  baa 
already  been  done  toward  cairylng  them  Into  effect.  Parts  of  tbe 
plan  have  met  with  almost  universal  approval. 

In  the  matter  of  Injunctlona  and  suits  raising  oanstttuttonal 
questions,  I  am  aware  of  no  serious  opposition  to  tbe  reoom- 
miendatl^n  that  the  Attorney  Generftl  be  given  notice  and  an  a^ 
portunity  to  preeent  tbe  Government's  side  of  the  case,  with  the 
right  of  direct  appeal  to  the  Siq)reme  Court.  A  measure  to  this 
effect  has  already  passed  the  House  and  wUl  ibarUy  leoetve  the 
consideration  of  the  Senate. 

Tbe  President  also  recommended  a  measure  to  permit  the  volun- 
tary retirement  of  Supreme  Court  Justices  at  the  age  of  70.  upon 
a  pension.  A  bill  to  this  effect  has  already  been  passed  and  is 
now  the  law  of  the  land.  Tbe  Oongrees  has  thereby  reoognlMd 
that  70  Is  a  proper  age  for  tbe  retirement  of  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices— Just  as  it  has  long  been  reeogniaed  as  proper  for  Judges  of 
the  lower  Federal  courts. 

The  veoommeDdatiaa  tor  the  appointment  at  additional  Judges, 
in  cHTder  to  relieve  chrtmic  congestion  and  ineseasable  delay  in  the 
lower  courts,  baa  met  with  little  oppoeltton.    So  far  as  these 
courts  are  concenoed.  few  responsible  persons  have  challenged  the  ^ 
need  of  an  enlMged  Judiciary  and  a  more  flexible  qrstem. 

Tbe  debate  has  centered  upon  the  Suinreme  Court  and  It  Is  con- 
stantly reasserted  tbat  that  Court  Is  abreast  of  its  work.  The 
answer  Is  simple.  No  odb  has  contended  otherwise  tat  the  Su- 
preme Court  ttadf  adeets  tbe  eases  tt  wfll  rofvlew  and  thus  con- 
trols tbe  siae  of  Its  own  docket.  Moreover,  tbe  oppoeltton  ignores 
the  fact  that  when  Justice  baa  been  qweded  in  the  tower  courts 
more  applications  for  rsvlew  wSl  be  presented  to  our  highest 
tribunal,  already  heavily  burdened. 

If.  as  tbe  Chief  Justloe  Insists,  00  pexoent  of  aD  vp^l^a^OcaiB  tor 
review  are  wboUy  wttboot  merit,  there  stUl  ramain  40  percent 
which  are  subjected,  aa  he  says,  to  critical  examination.  How- 
efver.  let  ua  lay  aside  altonUifW  tbe  matter  of  passing  iqnn  ap- 
pllcatlons  few  review,  which  tbe  Chief  Justice  concsdea  to  be  la- 
borious^  and  dlre^  oar  attsntlon  only  to  tbe  oaaes  actually  re- 
ceived upon  tbe  doAet  and  heard  upon  tbe  merits.  Even  then; 
the  Court  aannmis  a  staggering  load.  If  each  Justice  labored  10 
hours  a  day.  Sundays,  hoUdiQB.  and  during  tbe  summer  reoees,  he 
would  have  to  diqioee  of  tbe  legal  pipers  Involved  at  tbe  rate  of 
move  than  SO  p^es  an  hour;  and  In  adrtltkin.  If  we  take  the  1935 
term  aa  an  — ■t'*.  find  time,  somehow,  to  hear  arguments,  par- 
ticipate in  formal  Court  conferences,  examine  autboriUas.  and 
write  hla  share  at  110  full  opinlona  as  wtfl  aa  160  short  memoranda 
and  per-curlam  opinions.  Surely  It  Is  not  unreasonable  to  aay, 
with  a  Court  tbua  drcumstanoed.  tbat  some  way  must  be  found  to 
ease  or  spread  tbe  burden. 

As  to  tbe  suggestion  tbat  an  enlarged  Court  ml^t  Improve  Its 
metbods  by  a  more  eOdent  division  of  labor,  tbe  Cblef  Justice 


tfttimatea  ttiat  it  Bslghi  be 
Into  "two  or  nan 

TDwts/*  TMs  Isa  patint 
obe  In  autbortty.  eo  ter  as  I 
Idea.  Instead  It  has  been  suggested  that,  einept  In  easas  at  great 
Importance,  only  a  lutating  quorum  of  an  enlarged  Oeurt  ehould 
sit  at  a  time,  leaving  ttte  other  Justioee  fftee  to  write  cptntuns  or 
to  examine  apfdlcatlons  for  review.  No  one  has  ever  ^lallenged 
tbe  oonstltutlanallty  at  tbe  statute  under  wblcb  the  Court  now 
operates  and  wblcfa  auttnaUBs  a  quorum  of  ate  Juattees  to  disebarga 
Iti  functions. 

Such  a  Irian  has  proved  to  be  eminently  •aocasarul  m  State 
courts  and  in  tbe  Federal  circuit  courts  of  appeala  tbrougbout  the 
country.  Tbe  committee  on  Jurlapmdenoe  and  law  reftrflB  at  tbe 
American  Bar  Assoctattoo  in  1931  suggested  a  ahnSar  system  for 
tbe  Supreme  Court.  Such  a  plan  eontemplataa  not  two  < 
Supreme  Courts  but  the  efBdent  uee  of  tiie  r'>'iimm»  at 

Sur^  tbe  Chief  Justice  cannot  be 
tbat  it  would  be  unoonstitutlonal  for  lees  than  a  fuU  Court  to 
render  a  decMon.  If  that  were  true,  then  the  Supreme  Court 
has  rendered  many  tavaUd  dedstans  In  tbe  course  of  tta  history, 
and  but  recently  has  banded  down  octolons  In  wtaMi  only  eMit 
Justices  participated.  ^^ 

I«t  ua  now  consider  another  aspect  of  the  Presidents  plan,  ma 
rtf^t  to  fin  vaoandea  created  by  Provktenee  Is  unqiwaHnnciil  In 
tbe  preeent  debate,  but  we  are  told  tbat  appointments,  when  made 
becauee  Incumbent  JUstloee  are  at  reUremoit  i«e  and  do  not  aee 
fit  to  retire,  constitute  "packii^  tbe  Supreme  Court.  Tet  the 
nBcesalty  of  a  sislwmallc  replacement  sjslmm.  ench  aa  we  find  In 
evtty  other  Add  of  govemmait,  as  weU  as  In  immwiarrw  and  In- 
dostoy.  has  been  urged  in  one  form  or  another  by  a  loi^;  Itoe  of 
eminent  mm.  iiw»hv<t>^  Justloea  muer  and  Mf  Ihij  iiulili  — «<■  Cf^^ 
JiMttoes  Tart  and  Hi^hea. 

The  evil  thsy  eought  to  avnid  baa  been  gwiwlng.  Tn  ITM  the 
average  age  of  the  Juatloee  of  the  Supreme  Oonrt  was  laas  than 
60  years;  half  a  century  later.  In  IMl.  when  HaRtoon  took  over 
tbe  PreaMeoey.  tbe  average  had  InciiiasBd  to  99  yeata:  when  tbe 
aeoond  Barrlson  aasnaasd  the  omoa  of  President.  In  ia89.  afta 
lapse  of  another  half  century,  tbe  average  i«e  bad  rnailiad  65; 
now,  after  149  years  of  **^*«*»»^*  blatory,  the  avarMs  age 
reached  the  unprecedented  peak  of  more  than  70  yeaia.  With  the 
utmoet  respect  to  thoee  who  now  occupy  tbe  bench.  I  ask  you 
frankly  whetbar  tt  Is  fair,  to  a  great  and  vital  Natton  of  199,090^099 
people  bent  upon  aetttag  tta  houaa  la  ordar,  to  have  a 
Court  two-thlrda  of  the  members  of  ^iriUch  are  over  70 
age  and  a  majority  wtbo  are  overTO  years  of  age. 

I  thovML  Ilka  to  point  out  stm  another  trend.    llanaiMc 
ment  la  voluntary,  the  Judgea  thamselvea,  throughout  the 
ayatem.  eassrclae  great  eontrol  over  the  p«*«*""»*»  of  the 
oourta,  ainoe  they  may  withhold  their  rattremanta  uatU  i 
dent  to  their  Uklng  eeeiqilsa  the  White  Houaa.    Ihe  oourta  may 
thuB  "paoi^  ttiamaalvea.    Twice  m  many  p  -  - 

or  retired  In  tbe  Boover  admlniatratlon  aa  have 
retired  In  4  years  of  the  preeent  administration.  Stxty-Ave  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  Judgea  over  70.  and  eligible  for  retirement 
during  ttia  llist  4  yaara  of  the  present  adrntnistratlan,  aUU 
remain  upon  the  bench. 

Bvary  prevloua  President  from  tbe  beginning  of  the  Republlo 
who  baa  aerved  a  full  4-yeBr  term  baa  appointed  fNm  one  to  five 
Justtcea  of  tbe  Supreme  Court.  Bven  Bardlng.  In  hla  short  ta- 
cumbeney.  appointed  four.  But  now.  for  the  first  time,  a  Presi- 
dent has  served  a  full  term  wttbout  "***'*»g  a  aingie  appolnUnent 
to  the  Sui»eme  Court.    It  is  a  matter  weU  worth  pondering. 

The  President  in  urging  his  plan  called  attention  to  tbe  need 
of  a  "constant  infusicm  of  new  blood"  to  **vltaUBe  tbe  oourts  and 
better  equip  them  to  recognise  and  apply  the  easentM  eene^ts 
of  Justice  in  the  light  of  the  needa  and  the  facts  of  an  ever- 
changing  world." 

The  aoundnaaa  ef  the  PresldMitS  position  Is  readily  demon- 
atrated.  How  tbe  Constitution  thail  be  applied  In  a  particular 
case  depends  largdy  upon  tbe  experience  of  the  Judgea  and  their 
understanding  of  tbe  facta — not  merely  the  fiaeta  of  the  caae  but 
the  facta  relating  to  economic  and  social  conditions  generally,  tbe 
facts  relating  to  our  complicated  Industrial  and  economic  aystem. 
tbe  facta  ralattng  to  Iho  way  In  whitfi  tnlnsai  Is  "WHtww^iHl  and 
the  way  in  which  people  live. 

We  learn  firom  the  recent  lettv  ot  the  Chief  JUatloa  that  mt- 
gants  in  ordinary  caaea.  such  aa  "oontroveralas  over  eonteacta  and 
doenmenta  of  all  aorta",  to  quote  the  Clilef  Justlee,  "have  no 
right  to  burden  the  Supreme  Court  wtth  a  dlq^ota  which  Inter  eats 
no  one  but  themselves.**  Aside  from  settling  oonfllotB  at  author- 
ity M  between  the  lower  oourte.  tbe  Supremo  Court  devotes  Its 
attention  to  queatlooa  of  'tmportanee**  and  to  "detenmnlng  con- 
stitutional qusstlons,  or  ssttling  the  tetetprateMon  of  Statutee.'* 
Most  eases  Involving  tntb.  ma^era.  aa  we  aU  know,  ailae  whoa 
large  interests  ssek  to  avoid  the  control  ilaamed  neoaamiy  by 
organised  society.  In  ihort,  the  Court  baa  largtfy  eeaaed  to  bear 
private  dli^ratea,  as  su^.  and  devotee  tta  anM'glM  to  a  field  at 
litigati<«  which,  in  many  crucial  mattera.  tevotvaa  «»i»— ii»g  the 
woA  of  the  Congreea.  tbe  SBeeuttva.  and  tbe  States. 

Despite  the  fact  that  tbe  attention  of  tbe  ^ipienie  Court  i| 
thus  directed,  tbe  Chief  Justice  decries  itoe  addition  of 
tieea.  for  ttiera  would  be.  he  eayBk  "moM  Judgea  to  eoaCi 
Judgea  to  dlsouaa  aaare  Judgea  to  be  oenvlneod  and  to 
Sv^  ot  oourae.  be  la  careful  to  spfait-.  aa  he  aay^  "apart 
queatlon  of  policy .**  However,  wtth  a  Court  primarily 
in  mattera  involving  social  and  Industrial  poUcy,  we  cannot  Ignore 
questions  of  poUcy. 
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TlM  point  is  eMOy  llliifrtnt«d.  Tvcnty-flv*  jean  aco.  tor  ex- 
■Bpl*.  tta*  BupruiM  Court  bald  valid  a  statuta  prohlbmxag  the 
UM  of  the  *'»»«n'**'*  of  lataratata  ooouoeroe  for  tha  tranqtortatlon 
of  vooMn  or  glrla  for  Immoral  purpoaaa.  Five  yaara  later,  how- 
•far.  tha  Court  bald  that  it  waa  ixapiaptit  to  deaa  the  channala 
of  eonmaroa  to  tha  prodocta  of  dUld  Ubcr.  Tat  tha  ConaUtu- 
tloa  makM  no  dlatlnctlon  batwaan  the  protection  of  women  and 
tha  protactloQ  of  children. 

When  another  5  jaara  had  paaaad  the  Court  decided  that  even 
«oaian  In  Induatry  were  entitled  to  no  protection  and  held  In- 
valid the  twiwtmiitn  wage  ati^ute  ot  the  DlBtrlct  of  Columbia.  In 
108S  and  1990  It  again  atruek  down  acta  adopted  to  prevent  groaa 
asplottatlon  of  tha  labor  of  women.  In  thoee  three  declalons  Ave 
Judgea  of  the  Supreme  Court  determined  aoclal  policy  and  the 
■eope  of  the  Constitution  for  18  yeara.  Then,  leaa  than  a  month 
1^.  again  by  the  narrowest  of  marglna,  the  line  of  minimum 
wage  declalons  was  completely  reversed.  Who  amended  the 
Conatltutlon  on  March  29  laat?  Not  the  Preaident.  Not  the  Con- 
gress. .  Not  the  Statea.  Not  the  people.  The  Supreme  Court 
amended  it  by  correcting  its  previous  misinterpretation. 

Thia  bewildering  history  demonstratea  how  courts  may  ignore 
patent  facts  and  paralyse  both  Statea  and  Nation  by  the  peri- 
patetic vote  of  a  single  Judge  holding  otOce  tor  life.  It  demon- 
strates, too,  that  enlightened  Judgment,  when  it  cornea,  may  hang 
precariously  upon  the  social  or  economic  vlewa  of  one  man.  SmaU 
wonder  that.  In  our  own  day.  eminent  lawyers  and  Jurists  have 
qimkan  of  the  a^xpnaaaa  Court  as  "a  continuous  constitutional 
convention." 

The  temper  of  theae  times  demands  a  realistleally  minded  Court 
tt  otir  Inatltutiona  are  to  thrive,  not  a  reacticmary  Court  tem- 
porarily m  a  liberal  mood.  It  la  not  the  Constitution  that  is  at 
fault,  and  the  cimberaome  machinery  of  amendment  was  not 
designed  and  cannot  serve  to  correct  Judicial  mistalrew  one  by  one. 
Some  Judgea.  seelrlng  to  read  their  own  views  and  social  philoeo- 
phlaa  Into  our  fundamental  law.  insist  that  If  their  Constitution 
stands  in  the  way  of  needed  legislation,  the  only  remedy  is  by  way 
ijt  formal  amendment.  And  when,  over  their  protest,  oonstitu- 
tlooal  Interpretations  are  atttmed  to  the  facts  of  the  time,  such 
adjustments  are  made  not  by  them  but  by  their  brethren.  They 
rsmaln  fixed  and  immutable.  When  the  Nation  moves  it  moves 
•round  them. 

Lest  anyone  In  his  heart  deny  that  the  coorta  need  "uiqiacklng". 
let  him  recall  that  during  the  last  4  years  every  essential  measure 
the  Oovamment  haa  been  called  tipon  to  defend  has  had  to  be 
•otanttted  to  a  Court  of  nine  with  four  votee  lost  to  it  in  advance. 

Of  course,  no  one  deairea  a  aubaervlent  Judiciary.  Thoee  who 
•asert  that  soA  is  the  prsaent  pxxrpoee  have  grievously  misjudged 
the  Prsaldmt  and  mlaread  the  history  of  our  long  struggle  to  free 
«aiaelvee  of  all  tyrannlea— eaecutlve.  legislative,  and  Judicial.  The 
todapendenee  of  our  oourta  muat  be  aealously  preserved,  but  it 
must  be  an  independence  in  a  very  real  and  genuine  sense,  not 
aaeraly  an  independence  from  eoerdon  and  Improper  influeucee 
hut  from  an  ulterior  motlvea  and  all  impulsea  to  invade  the 
leglalattve  IMd  and  flee.  too.  from  blind  sobaervienoe  to  deaden- 
laiand  obatlnate  legalism. 

The  Praaldanfa  plan  la  direct,  simile,  workable,  and  constitu- 
tional. Of  an  the  plana  submitted,  it  la  the  least  diaatlc.  It 
foochea  no  part  of  the  Constitution.  It  impairs  no  power  of  the 
Buprane  Court.  It  entalla  no  disheartening  delay.  It  enables  our 
eountry  to  mova  forward  to  the  aolution  of  the  inoblems  that 
crowd  upon  us.  and  it  preaervea  the  courta  and  the  ConsUtution 
as  the  workable  instruments  of  a  free  people. 


Good  Housekeeping  Supports  War  Referendum 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  AprU  26,  1937 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  ^;>eaker.  Qood  Hoasekeeping.  a  mag- 
•liiie  of  enormoiis  dretUation.  i^iose  readers  are  numbered 
by  the  mintona.  Is  warmly  supporting  my  proposed  peace 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  would  make  it  im- 
pofistbie  to  send  our  boys  Into  foreign  lands  to  be  slaughtered 
In  the  settlement  of  quarrels  of  alien  origin  until  the  question 
has  been  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
voted  on  in  a  national  referendum,  with  women  having  equal 
voting  lights  with  men. 

WlOiam  F.  Btgelow.  the  gifted  editor  of  that  magazine,  is 
a  aealoas  advocate  of  the  doctrine  that  those  who  have  to 
^do  the  suffering  and  the  dying  and  to  bear  the  awful  bur- 
dms  and  griefs  of  war  should  have  something  to  say  as  to 
Srhethcr  war  sha&  be  declared,  and  the  dear  and  conviDdng 


aiguments  he  has  brousiit  forth  in  support  of  my  resolution 
for  a  constitutional  referendum  on  war  have  been  a  most 
valuable  means  of  introducing  it  to  the  women  of  America 
because  of  the  close  and  Intimate  association  of  his  publica- 
Ucaa  with  the  sacred  institution  called  home. 

Millions  of  women,  realizing  that  war  now  Ix-oods  over 
three-quarters  of  the  area  of  the  globe  and  that  dictators 
are  thrumming  the  strings  of  war  preparing  for  another 
mass  slaughter,  are  turning  their  attention  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  No.  199.  my  war  referendum  resolution,  as  the 
peace  measure  that  offers  the  most  hope  of  keeping  America 
out  of  the  next  world  war,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  all  com- 
petent experts  and  observers,  is  bound  to  come;  and  which 
if  it  does  come,  with  all  of  the  modem  inventions  in  the  art 
of  destruction,  will  be  the  most  awful  calamity  that  ever 
befell  the  earth.  Untold  numbers  of  women  are  being  at- 
tracted to  this  referendum  proposal  for  the  guaranty  it  offers 
that  their  sons  will  not  be  drafted  and  hurled  into  the 
shambles  of  foreign  war. 

In  an  editorial  in  the  May  issue  of  Good  Housekeeping, 
now  on  the  newsstands.  Mr.  Bigelow  makes  an  eloquent  plea 
to  the  women  of  America  to  rally  on  the  eve  of  Mother's  Day 
to  the  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  No.  199.  the  Ludlow 
war  referendum  amendment.  His  editorial,  entitled  "Peace 
by  Amendment",  is  as  follows: 

[From  Good  Housekeepl^og  for  May  1937] 
Peacx  bt  Amendhkmt 

Congresanan  Ludlow,  of  Indiana,  speaking: 

"If  ever  I  prayed  to  God  Ahnlghty  to  give  me  the  gift  of  expres- 
■Ion,  I  pray  for  It  today,  becaiue  I  want  to  make  perfectly  clear 
and  iinderstandable  what  the  common  people  of  America  are 
thinking  on  the  subject  of  war.  They  are  thinking  this:  They  are 
thinking  that  they  love  their  country  and  that  they  would  pour 
out  the  last  drop  of  their  blood,  if  necessary,  to  defend  It  from 
attack  or  invasion  by  a  foreign  foe.  but  they  are  bitterly  denounc- 
ing and  resenting  the  idea  that  if  a  world  war  comes,  their  sona 
shall  be  conscripted  and  sent  away  to  die  in  foreign  Mia^^gtrt^r 
pens  in  the  settlement  of  quarrels  of  other  nations. 

"PurthermOTC,  the  common  people  are  tired  of  being  eternally 
tbe  buffer  in  the  game  of  war.  and  since  they  have  to  do  the 
suffering  and  the  dying  and  to  fiimlsh  war's  cannon  fodder,  they 
are  asking  why  they  should  not  have  something  to  say  as  to 
whether  war  shall  be  declared.  They  are  asking  why  a  question 
so  tragic  in  its  nature,  so  intimately  interwoven  with  life  and 
death,  which  involves  the  very  existence  as  well  as  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  millions  ctf  o\u  people,  should  not  be  submitted 
to  the  people  for  decision  in  a  national  referendum." 

The  place  was  the  House  of  Representatives;  the  time.  January 
14.  Congressman  Ludlow  was  speaking  In  behalf  of  his  peace 
amendment  bill,  which  he  had  introduced  on  January  5  and  which 
had  promptly  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
This  Is  the  committee  which  suppressed  the  same  bill  In  the  last 
Congress.  (It  is  common  practice  for  conunlttees  to  klU  In  that 
way  bills  they  do  not  like.) 

And  now — 

A  MOTHKB  SFKAXS 

(By  Grace  Noll  Crowell) 
All  mothers  have  the  certain  right  to  say 

If  there  should  be  war!     We  who  have  borne  sona 
In  agony  and  rapture  rise  today 

In  fierce  defense  of  these,  our  precious  ones. 
As  tiger  mothers  guard  their  helpless  young. 

So  Bhall  we  stand  when  threats  of  war  arise. 
No  waving  flag,  no  oratory  flung. 

Shall  dim  the  steadfast  purpose  in  ovx  ejea. 

All  wars  are  useless — ^let  there  be  no  morel 
We  shaU  not  have  a  part  in  this  mad  thing. 

Tou  cannot  take  the  fine  sons  that  we  bore 
And  offer  them  for  bloody  slaughtering. 

Consult  the  mothers  of  the  earth,  O  men. 
And  there  will  never  be  a  war  again! 

If  you  wish  to  be  consulted  on  the  question  of  going  to  •  foielga 
war— the  kind  <rf  war  the  newspapers  are  telling  us  about  every 
day.  only  a  lot  bigger— ask  your  Congressman  to  support  the  peace 
amendment  bill.  He  may  not  know  it  by  that  name,  so  tell  him 
It  Is  House  Joint  Resolution  No.  199.  A  similar,  though  not 
Identical,  bill  was  introduced  In  the  Senate  by  SenattH-  Nt«, 
January  «.  When  writing  to  your  Senators  about  this  bill  refer 
***.?*?^*li°^*  Resolution  No.  10.  These  bUls  take  from  Congrees 
and  the  President  none  of  their  power  to  provide  for  defense  or  to 
eng^  In  defensive  warfare;  there  must  be  no  hesitation  about 
•ucn  matters — not  in  a  war-crazy  world.  But  In  the  matter  of 
going  craay  ourselves,  the  people  should  have  some  say. 

Mover's  Day  will  be  a  good  day  to  write  your  letter— If  you  must 
watt  that  long.    Better  do  it  now. 

William  FkxmaacK  Bioslow,  Editor. 


Eii]ar8:ement  of  Supreme  Cwai 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

OP  IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  .UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  AprU  27,1937 


8TATSICBNT  OP  H09T.  SBOTH  W.  BBOOKHABT. 
ATOR  PROM  IOWA.  BEPOBB  THB  8BNATB 
THE  JUDICIABT 


ON 


Mr.  OILLETTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consmt 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcoxs  the  statonent  made  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee  by  Hon.  Smith  W.  BrocAhart. 
f (umer  Senator  from  Iowa,  on  the  proposal  to  enlarge  the 
membership  of  the  Suprane  Court. 

There  b^ng  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ThB  National  Lawyers  Guild  supports  the  President's  plaa  to 
reorganize  the  Supreme  Court  unequlvoeaUy.  If  It  results  In 
termtoatlng  the  pomtit  ot  the  Court  to  annul  acts  of  Omigress, 
we  stand  with  Justice  Holmes,  who  said  In  1990: 

"I  do  not  think  the  United  States  would  oome  to  sn  end  If  we 
lost  our  power  to  declare  an  act  of  Oongress  void.  I  do  think  the 
Union  would  be  Imperiled  If  we  could  not  make  that  dedaratlQin 
as  to  the  laws  of  the  several  States." 

BTATB  LAWS  XOT  IirrOLVB»  WITH  ACTS  OT  OOMOiasS 

The  exact  question  he  was  considering  was  the  review  of  the 
constitutionality  of  acts  of  Congress  by  the  Siqneme  Court.  That 
to  also  the  exact  question  which  the  v^iole  country  Is  considering. 
An  socurmte  understanding  demands  that  it  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  any  other  i»t^)osltlon  and  espedaUy  with  the  oonstl- . 
tutlooallty  of  acts  of  State  legislatures  under  the  Pederal  Consti- 
tution. Witnesses  before  this  committee  and  Senators  speaking 
on  the  radio  confuse  them  Indiscriminately  citing  Communist 
cases  under  State  laws  which  are  wholly  Immaterial  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  constitutionality  at  the  acts  of  Congress.  Of  course 
If  a  State  legislature  enacts  a  law  Infringing  the  Oonstltatton  of 
the  United  States,  the  Federal  courts  should  have  jurladlctloa 
to  annul  it  and  the  Supreme  Court  to  flzuOIy  decide  upon  ^>peal 
In  aU  cases  as  the  Congress  may  determine.  Many  of  these  deci- 
sions cannot  be  defended  but  that  Is  only  sn  added  reason  why 
President  Roosevelt  should  change  the  personnel  of  the  Court  with 
Senate  approval.  Perhapa  even  some  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment questions  might  be  left  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State 
covirts  and  sppeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Unfted  States 
withdrawn.  In  any  event  It  Is  certain  that  llbnal  members  of 
the  Court  are  more  favorable  to  personal  Uberty  and  States  rights 
than  the  conservative  members. 

coxntT  asvisw  STATuroar,  not  usdipatioit 

The  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  an  act  Ol  Congress  pre- 
sents an  entirely  different  sltuaUon.  It  may  arise  in  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  cases,  but  ths  question  also  arises  as  to  what 
tribunal  shaU  have  Jurisdiction  for  Its  final  decision,  and  thto  may 
pnoent  an  Issue  between  so-caUed  coordinate  departments  of  the 
Oovemment.  Those  suiq>ortlng  the  Jurisdictlcm  Ot  the  Supreme 
Court  do  not  point  out  how  that  Jtirladlctloa  Is  obtained.  There 
are  two  schools  of  thoiaght  upon  thto  question.  One  says  It  comes 
directly  from  the  ConstltuUon  In  aU  cases;  the  other,  that  ths 
courts  have  usxuped  it.  Both  are  wrong.  The  correct  view  to 
that  the  Constitution  only  gives  the  Supreme  Court  original 
Jurisdiction  In  four  qieclfic  cases,  and  in  aU  other  canes  Its  Juris- 
diction to  appellate  and  dependent  upon  acts  of  Congress. 

OUNSl'irUTlUIVAI.  nOVTSIOIfS 

Hie  constitutional  provisions  are  as  follows: 

Article  m,  section  1 :  "The  Judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
T^mii  be  vested  In  one  Supreme  Court  and  In  such  Inferior  courts 
as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  estab- 
lish   •     •     •." 

Section  2:  "The  Judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases.  In  law 
and  eqxilty,  arising  under  thto  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  treaties  made    p     •     •",  enumerating  oth«r  cases. 

Section  2,  clause  2:  "In  SU  cases  affecting  ■mtwsHsrtom  or  other 
pubUc  ministers  and  consxito.  and  those  in  mrtilch  a  State  shaU  be 
party,  the  Supreme  Corirt  shall  have  original  Jurisdiction.  In  aU 
other  cases  before  mentioned  the  Supreme  Court  shaU  have  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exoepttoos 
and  under  such  regiUAtlons  as  the  Congress  shall  make." 
obubiiai.  amb  APnoXiATB  JuaiaiuunoN 

Pftxn  these  provtoloas  It  to  plain  beyond  controvert.  legal  or 
otherwise,  that  the  only  original  Jioiadlctlon  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  the  four  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  ministers,  cons<ils.  and 
when  a  State  to  a  party.  Original  Jurladlctton  In  aU  other  esses 
authorlaed  by  the  Constltotlan  to  not  In  any  court  set  up  by  the 


OoDstltutloii  Itadf .  as  to  the  Supreme  Court,  but  la 
courts  as  the  Oiiiiariwi  "may",  not  shaU.  from  ttme  to  tliM  ordalB 
and  estahltoh.  A  list  of  caass  are  enumerated  which  niinisai 
give  In  original  Jurlsdlcttasi  to  Its  inferior  oouits.  and  amcog 
to  the  ease  Involving  the  oonsUtutlonsllty  of  Its  ova  sets.  Con- 
gress may  withhold  the  Jurisdiction  of  thto  constltuUoaal  case  or 
any  oih»  case  mentioned  from  the  original  Jnrtodletaan  of  its 
Inferior  courts  or  It  may  anthorlae  all  of  them  at  Its  pleasure.  It 
to  also  plain  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  only  appellate  Jurlsdle- 
tlon  In  all  the  enumerated  cases,  Indudlng  those  arlstag  under 
the  Constitution,  excepting  the  four  cases,  and  Cony  ass  has  con- 
trol of  sll  appeato.  (Appellate  Jurisdiction  msans  the  case  can 
only  oome  before  the  Supreme  Court  upon  appeal  from  an  Inferior 
court.) 

■TATVTUBI   JmaaUCnOK  or  rmMai  I  i  iwnwat-ifT' 

Has  Congress  authorlaed  the  Inferior  courts  to  tafes  original 
Jurisdiction  In  cases  InvolTlng  the  oonstttutlonaUty  of  Its  own  acts 
and  has  It  also  authorlaed  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Oouttt  Tea. 
There  ate  two  old  statutes  enacted  by  the  first  Oongreaa.  »«if*t»yu«t 
and  aUve  today.  One  gave  the  Interior  PMeral  courts  that  Juris- 
diction and  authorised  appeal  to  the  Suprane  Court  (98  U.  8. 
Code.  sec.  41).  The  other  rsoognlasd  the  Juxlsdlctlan  of  the  Stato 
courts  and  authorlaed  a  writ  of  error  from  the  supreme  court  Ot 
the  State  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United^  States  and  "the 
writ  ShaU  have  the  same  effect  as  if  the  Judipnent  or  decree  had 
been  rendered  or  passed  In  a  court  ot  the  XTnlted  States'*  (SB 
U.  S.  Code.  sec.  344).  Congress  hse  thus  made  the  State  courts 
inferior  Federal  courts  and  recognlaed  their  Jurtodletkm  of  oon- 
stltutlonsl  questions.  Without  thto  statute  the  Stato  courto 
could  have  no  Jurisdiction  of  any  Faderal  qusstkm  and  would  cer- 
tainly be  enjoined  by  the  Federal  courte  It  they  Bmi'nrm  such 
Jurisdiction.  Bvery  sppeal  or  writ  of  error  except  S  original  easss 
among  the  78  held  unconstitutional  went  to  the  Supreme  Court 
under  theee  statutea.  It  has  not  asrared  or  usurped  the  power  to 
review  sete  of  Congress  ss  so  many  assert.  CoDgress  Msslf  gave 
that  Jurtodletlon  to  the  Inferior  oourta  and  provldsd  sppsel  to  the 
Suprane  Court,  and  It  can  withdraw  It  aU  at  any  tims  and  caaoal 
the  power  of  review,  except  In  the  four  cases.  OoBgraa  may  with- 
draw court  Jurisdiction  and  become  final  Judge  Itadf.  Written 
constitutions  give  Inherent  and  Ineecspahle  judicial  power  to  leg- 
tolatures.  They  are  ths  first  cotvto  that  must  dedds  the  eonstltu- 
tlonaUty  of  their  own  acts. 

It  must  now  bs  observsd  that  an  thto  original  and  appeilsto 
jurlsdlcttCD  In  both  State  and  Federal  courta  to  anthoriaed  iij  acta 
of  Congress  and  not  by  the  Constitution  except  the  four  cease. 
Theee  being  laws  of  Congress,  they  can  be  amended  or  repealed 
as  any  other  law.  The  courta  have  acquired  no  vested  rl^t  la 
these  jTirisdlctlons.  and  there  to  no  way  known  to  the  law  whereby 
such  rlghta  can  be  acquired.  Congress,  at  ito  dlscretlaa.  can  with- 
draw all  thess  Jurisdictions,  except  in  the  four  casss.  and  thus 
become  Ita  own  tribunal  to  flnaUy  decide  the  coastltiitlanaUty  oC 
Ita  own  acta.  I  preeeat  thto  argument  to  show  that  It  to  a  Umg 
step  backward  to  amend  the  Constitution,  take  thto  power  from 
Congress,  and  turn  It  over  to  the  Court  by  either  a  two-thirds  vote 
or  with  the  right  of  Congress  to  overrule  the  Court  with  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  The  power  to  now  in  Congram  to  control  thsas  juris- 
dictions, and  I  should  strongly  oppose  taking  It  away  by  aay 
amendment.  Oongrws  Itself  hss  given  It  away  by  statute,  and 
the  chairman  says  every  member  of  thto  comailttee  would  oppoaa 
taking  It  ba(^  U  that  be  true,  the  President's  plaa  to  the  only 
feasible  plan  now.  Is  It  a  wise  policy  to  exercise  thto  right? 
uuuBi  powxB  IK  roua  fisinm>L  csaai 


Before  answering  that  queetlon  It  might  be  wdl  to 
the  power  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  pass  upon  ccnstlttttlonallty  of 
acta  of  Congress  In  ths  four  cases  where  It  has  ort^nal  juiladio- 
tlon  directly  from  the  Constitution  and  which  the  Congress  can- 
not take  away.  It  to  evident  even  to  toymen  that  cases  affecting 
ambassadors,  ministers,  and  consuto  can  have  no  amtarlal  bsaring 
upon  the  economic  questions  now  In  Issue  la  the  courts.  It  has 
also  been  settled  by  the  Supreme  Court  Itsslf  that  a  State  cannot 
maintain  an  action  parens  patriae  on  behalf  of  Ita  dtlaens  to 
test  the  constltuttonaUty  of  an  act  of  Congress  {ManmehMMtU 
V.  MtUon,  282  U.  S.  447-480).  The  only  way  a  State  can  raise 
such  a  queetl<m  to  when  It  owns  pioperty  that  to  lajursd  by  the 
set.  For  instance,  the  State  of  Georgto  taeou^t  such  an  ordinal 
ease  la  the  Supreme  Court  to  test  the  validity  of  the  TIsnIrhssrt 
Cotton  Act.  It  aUeged  that  the  State  owned  a  180  acre  cotton 
farm  that  was  Injured  because  the  tax  Isvled  by  thto  law  wee  un- 
constitutional and  void.  Aewiming  that  thto  case  was  properly 
brought  and  that  upon  final  determination  the  OMprrnie  Court 
would  hold  the  Bsnkhesd  tow  to  bs  unconstitutional,  the  dectolon 
would  vpfitf  only  to  that  180  acres;  and  If  the  original  juriedleUoa 
of  the  Inferior  courta  In  aU  other  esses  were  withdrawn,  the  law 
would  stay  constitutional  ss  to  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 
It  to,  therefore,  evldeat  that  the  original  Jurladletloa  ot  the  8n- 
pmoe  Court  In  the  four  cases,  doss  not  reach  very  ttr  la  tta 
power  to  annul  acta  of  Congress. 

BHOUBB  FBaCBBKirTS  CIIXD  BT  ■BWASOa  BOBAK  AMALTS^ 

It  being  established  that  the  Cnngrsss  has  the  constitutional 
right  to  withdraw  the  Jurtodletloa  of  the  oourta  and  finally  dedde 
as  to  the  validity  of  Ita  owa  acts,  the  questlan  now  arises  ss  to 
the  wisdom  of  such  a  policy.  Some  witnesses  thiak  it  uawiss  and 
believe  the  llbertlee  of  the  people  are  better  safeguarded  toy 
judicial  review.  They  cite  many  htotortcal  precedents,  mainly 
from  Great  Britain,  but  portly  txom  our  owa  couatry.  Let  ua 
analyse  thto  htotosy. 
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It  WM  VttB  Klii(  vtio  auuglil  to  domtDats  **ttie  Jwrtlrtal  }adgnifent 
and  wm  vt  mr  mttwmtd  Obte."  R  vm  tba  pover  of  tbm  King 
tbBt  nook  toBM  of  the  tBannt  and  tvlsbtflBt  ndndt  of  the  Xnc^tth 
bar  aad  made  thmi  ounupt  and  vnung  tnstrumenti  of  oppras- 
•ica  and  InjaaOoe.*'  It  was  the  aaaae  power  that  drove  Snez 
to  his  suicide.  It  was  the  Khif  that  gave  Pemherton  his  polluted 
•mine  and  eommlsstoned  the  unqwakahle  Jeffreys,  who  died  In 
ptisan  tor  his  judicial  crimes. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  was  the  peoples'  Parliament  that  pro- 
moted the  revolution  of  1C38.  overthrew  the  power  of  the  KtDg. 
and  gave  the  crown  to  WQUam  m.  and  extended  Its  own  authcarlty 
over  the  XngUsh  courts,  tanprieottsd  Jsffreys.  and  eetahHshfrt  Its 
authority  to  remove  judges  without  any  stated  ca\ise.  It  was 
under  this  authority  that  we  find  the  honored  names  of  Soners 
and  Holt  and  Tork  and  Bardwlck  and  BIdon  and  Uansfleld  laying 
deep  and  firm  the  great  principles  of  KngWSh  law  and  jurtlee. 
These  judges  were  Independent  of  the  power  of  the  B3ng.  but  they 
were  enttrriy  subject  to  the  law  and  the  power  of  the  Parilament. 
Those  eltmg  angllidk  precedent  enttr^  fnget  that  English  history 
decided  agiJnst  tbem  the  very  questlan.  to  wit.  the  ptAley  of  judi- 
cial review  over  legislattve  enactments  and  Vbe  eo-caOed  coordinate 
Independence  of  courts.  The  Sngtltfi  courts  have  never  had  juris- 
diction to  annul  acts  at  Parliament  upon  any  grounds  whatsoever, 
and  in  VUt  they  hanged  the  chief  justice  for  holding  otherwise. 
Did  the  \aA  of  this  power  In  the  English  courts  destroy  their 
Independence  and  override  the  guaranties  of  liberty?  Ttot  legis- 
lattve power  la  supreme  In  Great  Britatn.  even  in  the  House  of 
OoBBmons,  whldi  can  now  ovcnule  tbt  veto  of  the  Itouse  of  Ixntls 
and  enact  a  law  bindlx^  upon  every  court.  It  Is  this  democratic 
power  of  the  people  that  guaranties  Bberty,  law.  and  justice  over 
both  klngB  and  courts  so  eloquently  but  errooeoady  aserfbed  by 
the  Senator  tram  Idaho  to  an  "Independent  judiciary"  whldi. 
In  fact,  was  and  Is  completely  dominated  by  %be  Parliament. 


eaa  be  no  valid  analogy  between  the  power  of  kings  over 
and  the  same  power  of  our  President  and  Oongrese  over 
The  Kings  were  heridltary  autocrats  and  eserdaed  their 
for  rallglaas  fhnattdsm  and  royal  inivllege. 
the  Congress  hold  their  powers  Ux  Umltad 
iMse  ftom  direct  election  by  the  ptajpim.  This 
Is  the  strongest  possible  giuranty  that  they  must  ezardee  their 
for  the  rlf^ts  and  Uberttas  of  the  people. 
1*8  argument  tor  judicial  review  of  acts  of  Oongrees  was 
upon  ttub  tact  that  the  OonstltutlCHi  gives  the  Confess  con- 
trol of  the  ooorts  through  the  power  of  hnpeachment. 


XmUkW^JV   UaUBFATlUJiS   QV 


EmconvB 

XDSlCXSZi 


AXS   TiWBlin  MIVK    VIBSUS 


Again  It  Is  said.  *"We  need  not  travel  outside  our  own  hlsttwy 
cr  se^  fismplss  outside  our  own  ooimtiy.  Vtam  time  to  time  the 
•■eeutlve  and  legislative,  or  In  oUmt  words,  the  political  side  of 
tte  Oovemment  have  disregarded  or  trampled  under  foot  practi- 
cally every  guaranty  found  In  the  Bill  of  Bl^ts."  Let  us  ooncede 
this  to  be  truc^  but  they  neglect  to  state  what  these  same  depait- 
have  dene  to  ooerset  theee  evils.  Ltnocrin's  emancipation 
did  more  for  human  liberty  than  all  the  oourt  ded- 
we  will  get  In  a  thousand  years.  Iti^  also  entirely  neglect 
to  state  the  pMt  the  courta  had  In  theee  same  vlatettoos.  Tlie 
alien  and  aedltkm  laws  were  sustained  by  the  courts,  and  their 
judgments  under  them  were  the  most  crud  In  American  hlstcary. 
If  we  would  add  up  all  the  Inhuman  and  third-degree  acts  of  our 
courts  from  the  case  of  Matthew  I^ytm  to  that  of  Kugene  V.  Debs, 
the  Ust  would  make  ovr  pcdltical  ixtumu  tnslgnlfleant.  Hie  Dred 
■eott  case  akme  did  more  damage  to  the  Oonstttation  aztd  the 
Bbertiea  of  our  peofde  than  an  the  foot  things  Oongrees  has  done 
In  aU  Ita  HMory. 

mm  rounakn  m 


n  li  eald.  -^t  would  be  a  sBrtoos  error.  If  not  a  fatal 
to  regard  the  questions  tnarhtng  the  Integrity  of  the 
'  the  Indepeadmee  at  eonrts  as  party  questions,  or 
to  sesk  to  tmat  thsm  aa  sneh."  This  Is  a  atff-evldsnt  truth,  but 
the  first  great  mlstahs  «<  ttila  kind  was  Boade  tj  JUhn  tgsTshslI 
hbnaelf  la  tta  first  cam  In  whldi  ha  sssertsd  the  power  of  the 
Oourt  to  set  aside  an  aet  of  Oongrees  as  uncoostltuUooaL  Here 
are  the  amaalnf  faets:  Adams  was  Pi  silihiiit.  Marshall  his  Secre- 
tary of  State.  In  the  last  days  of  his  administration  Adams  9^ 
pointsd  MsnOMD  Ohlsf  Justlea.  which  was  oonflrmad  by  the  "lame 
duck'*  Senate,  and  he  did  take  and  hohl  both  oAose  untU  the  end 
of  Adams'  tsrm.  Uhder  the  '^laektng"  aifuaasnt  this  was  ttks  first 
pa^.  On  the  last  dar  Adams  ai^olntsd  Mailwiij  and  several 
others  as  justtcas  cC_tte  peaoa  In  ttke  DMrlet  of  OolwMa.    Tlas 

dhaU  to  dsllvar  ttrnxt,  which  he  naglsrtwl     Ite  naat  day  Ifartlsnn 
came  In  as  Jsfisrson^  Seeretsty  cf  State,  and  refused  to  deliver 

Ifadlson  as  an  original  action  la  tfaa  Supreme  Oourt  to  enmpti 
deUvezy  of  the  coasmlaslana.  TbiM  was  a  fifth  kind  of  original 
case  in  the  Supreme  Oourt,  whereas  we  have  seen  that  only  four 
were  authoslasd  b9  the  Ouustltutloa.  lisrtiinn  ignored  the  case 
and  Intended  to  dartbey  the  writ  If  Ifcr  shall  Issoed  It.  The  par- 
ties to  the  auSt  nhad  no  queatkm  aa  to  oanstltuttonaUty.  but 
'  fint  Invented  a 


raised  the  qusstkm  as  to  Its  validity.  Be  aald  the  statute  provided 
a  fifth  case  of  original  Jurisdiction  in  the  Supreme  Court  and  was 
therefore  void. 

MMtmrai.T.  nucnnes  a  STATirrB 

Let  UB  now  see  about  tliis  imaginary  statute.  Here  Is  the  real 
one:  "The  Supreme  Ck>urt  shall  also  have  appellate  jurisdiction 
from  the  circuit  courts  and  the  courts  of  the  several  States,  in  the 
cases  hereinafter  specially  provided  for;  and  shall  have  power  to 
issue  writs  of  prohibition  to  the  district  courts  when  proceeding 
as  courts  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurtadlcUon.  and  writs  of 
mandamus.  In  cases  warranted  by  the  principles  and  usages  of 
law.  to  any  courts  appointed,  cr  persons  holding  office,  imder  the 
authority  of  the  United  States."  There  Is  not  one  word  about 
a  suit  at  mandamus  as  an  Mlglnal  action  In  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  wrtt  may  be  issued  by  the  Supreme  Oourt  "In  cases  warranted 
by  the  principles  and  usages  of  law."  There  were  two  channels 
by  which  such  cases  might  come  before  the  Supreme  Oourt — one 
by  appeal  from  the  lower  courts.  State  or  Federal,  the  other  In 
the  four  original  cases  authcnized  by  the  Constitution.  Marbury 
did  not  come  to  the  Cotirt  through  either  of  these  rt»T»Ti»i«  imt 
brought  a  fifth  original  case.  His  case  was  improperiy  brought 
and  that  was  the  only  question  before  the  Court. 

ICAISHAU.  HTlfSrT.V  nv  POUTTCa 

Did  John  Marshall  decide  that  question  and  then  qultt  Ito. 
He  Invented  a  statutory  provision  as  we  have  seen  and  then 
raised  the  question  as  to  its  constitutionality.  Even  if  this  ques- 
tion had  not  been  imaginary,  the  logical  thing  was  to  deckle  It 
and  if  found  unconstitutional,  that  ended  the  case.  Did  John 
Mamhall  do  this?  No.  Instead  he  went  Into  politics.  He  used 
7,000  words  to  decide  that  Jefferson  and  Madison  had  violated  the 
law  and  failed  to  do  their  official  duty  In  refusing  to  deliver 
Marburys  commission.  TTien  after  this  elaborate  decision  upon 
the  merits  of  the  case  he  used  2,000  more  words  to  decide  that 
tben  was  nothing  before  him  for  decision  because  this  statuto 
with  hla  Imaglnsry  construction  for  a  fifth  original  case  was  un- 
constitutional and  void.  There  is  no  more  fla|^&nt  case  of  obiter 
dictum  m  all  the  history  of  Jurisprudence. 

MASSHOT.f.  SBCAMTS  ASSZSTB)   DZCTOIC 

Nor  does  this  end  the  hlstwy  of  this  fantastic  political  case. 
Marshall  had  declared  for  the  right  of  the  Court  Itself  to  raise  the 
eonstltotlonal  issue,  even  though  not  raised  by  the  parties  to  the 
case,  and  fmther  declared  for  direct  constitutional  authority  to 
annul  acts  of  Ctmgress  in  any  case.  This  sweeping  and  far-reach- 
ing opinion  was  rendered  in  a  trivial  and  unimportant  case 
Improperly  brought  as  an  original  action  in  the  Supreme  Oourt 
and  without  any  such  issues  being  presented  by  the  parties  to  the 
case.  This  is  the  only  assiuned  Jurlsdlctloa  in  all  the  cases,  and 
afterward  repudiated.  Theee  audacious  assumptions  immediately 
raised  a  stcnm  of  protest,  and  Marshall  was  threatened  with  im- 
peachment for  invading  the  legislative  p>ower8  of  Congress.  Justice 
Samuel  Chase,  who  had  Joined  in  this  opinion,  was  Impeached  t<a 
this  and  like  decisions  while  sitting  in  the  circuit  courts.  While 
his  case  was  poKllng  before  the  Senate,  Marshall  wrote  Chase  a 
letter  from  Richmond  on  January  23,  1804,  in  which  he  repiidiated 
everything  he  had  said  in  Marbury  v.  Madi»on.  The  tnat^tjni  pta% 
of  the  letter  Is  as  foUows: 

KASSBAU.  LCrm  BBCAMTIKO 

"According  to  the  ancient  doctrtne.  a  Jury  flnt^ing  a  verdict 
against  the  law  of  the  case  was  Uable  to  an  attaint,  and  the 
amount  of  the  present  doctrine  seems  to  be  that  a  Judge  giving  a 
legal  opinion  contrary  to  the  (pinion  of  the  legislature  Is  Uable 
to  Impeachment.  As  for  convenience  and  humanity  the  old  doc- 
trine of  attaint  has  yielded  to  the  silent,  moderate,  but  not  lees 
operative  Influence  of  new  trials.  I  think  the  modem  doctrine  of 
Impeachment  should  yield  to  an  ^>pellate  JurisdlctKm  of  the  legis- 
lature. A  reversal  of  thoee  legal  opinions  deemed  unsound  by  the 
legislature  would  certainly  better  compart  with  the  miirfnOTS  of 
our  character  than  a  removal  of  the  Judge  who  has  rendered  them 
unknowing  of  his  fault." 

•nus  not  only  recognlaes  the  authority  of  the  legislative  depart- 
ment  over  the  Judicial  but  goes  to  the  extreme  of  giving  Congress 
power  to  recaJl  decisions  of  the  Court  In  any  case.  At  this  t^fn» 
the  most  comprehensive  proposition  <mly  wants  to  withdraw  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  as  to  the  one  Issue  involving  the  con- 
stltutiomOlty  of  the  acts  of  Congress,  but  Marshall's  proposition, 
without  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  might  overrule  the  Court 
teevwy  caae  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Congress.  Modem  liberals 
proposing  a  two-thirds  vote  are  more  reactionary  than  ^g^nthftii 
himself.  This  letter  being  of  later  date  Is  a  man  authorttaUva 
precedent  than  the  dicttun  of  the  case. 

MAaSHAU,  rSICHTXNKD  TOB   31   TKAXS 

It  has  been  said  that  Marshall  was  frightened  and  coerced  Into 
this  oplnkm  by  the  threat  of  impeachment.  Such  fear  — oma  to 
have  been  unfoimded  in  one  who  had  been  a  gallant  ^ru^  bmve 
s^dter;  but,  if  true,  it  must  have  lasted  for  31  years,  because 
never  agam  did  he  raise  the  question  or  hold  an  act  ol  Congress 
to  be  unconstitutional.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Marshall's  course 
in  this  case  apet^a  either  for  Intellectual  Integrity.  Judicial  supe- 
riority to  political  bias,  or  for  moral  courage.  It  was  63  years 
after  that  letter  before  tt  occurred  again  and  that  In  the  Dred 
Boott  **"• 


TBS  TASOO  LAim  fmAUS  CASI 


Some  of  his  other  famous  cases  will  scarcely  bear  analysis  and 
•ome  are  repudiated  by  those  who  Invoke  the  rule  of  judicial 
review.  The  famous,  or  more  properly  speaking  infamous,  Taaoo 
Land  case  exudes  a  stench  that  would  stifle  Teapot  Dmne.  The 
contract  for  this  vast  land  domain  was  secured  by  bribery  ctf  the 
Legislature  of  Georgia.  The  proof  was  conclusive  beyond  all  possi- 
bility of  doubt,  but  still  John  Marshall  held  the  contract  valid 
upon  the  flimsy  pretext  that  even  the  Supreme  Court  cannot 
question  an  act  of  a  legislatiue  although  proven  to  be  obtatoed  by 
corruption  and  bribery.  Under  the  leadership  of  John  Randolph 
the  Congress  repudiated  this  decision  for  many  years  and  finally 
condoned  it  only  In  part  upon  a  compromise.  It  was  the  fore- 
runner of  many  other  questionable  land  decisions  while  M^iyhwii 
was  Chief  Justice  which  protected  the  liberty  of  speculators  but 
not  of  the  people. 

MAaSHAI.!.  DBCmOW  FOB  OOBPOBATION8,  AOAntST  TRX  nOVU 

Hie  Dartmouth  College  case  was  the  forerunner  of  the  giant  evQ 
of  holding  companies,  watered  coital,  and  combinations  in  restraint 
of  trade.  This  decision  protected  the  liberties  of  the  "malefactors 
of  great  wealth"  until  stq)erseded  by  the  more  efllcient  holdings  of 
the  Court  under  the  due-process  clause.  Both  stand  stubbornly  in 
the  way  as  Congress  and  the  legislatures  seek  to  protect  the  liberties 
of  the  underprivileged. 

McCuUough  V.  Maryland  ei^tended  the  power  of  the  Pederal  Oov- 
emment into  the  States  for  the  benefit  and  liberty  of  the  money 
lenders,  but  that  doctrtne  Is  now  repudiated  by  the  Court  when 
I4>plled  to  the  liberty  ot  farmers  and  laborers  and  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress in  their  behalf  fall  down  before  Ita  discriminating  ahiUtles. 
Marshall's  really  great  decisions  were  thoee  that  established  the 
power  of  the  Naj^ional  Government  over  the  States  and  gave  the 
Constitution  a  liberal  interpretation  for  the  general  welfare.  The 
same  power  in  the  Congress  U  now  being  denied  by  the  Supreme 
Court  under  the  pretext  of  Marshall's  dictum  In  Marliury  v.  Madiaon. 
but  In  fact  \mder  the  jurisdictional  statutes.  Thus  the  recanted 
dicttun  is  now  nullifying  his  liberal  statesmanship. 


COUST  IMPCISIONS  FOB  FBOmTT 
BIGHTS 


araBtis,  soAntsT  BuitAir 


Unless  It  Is  stated  In  error.  It  Is  not  conceivable  that  anyone 
approves  the  history  of  the  Court  as  here  recited.  Iliey  certainly  do 
not  approve  the  decision  of  the  Dred  Scott  case,  which  set  aside  a 
law  that  had  been  In  force  for  37  years,  and  led  to  the  Civil  War. 
the  most  disastrous  event  in  our  tuttlozud  life.  Neither  will  they 
claim  this  decision  was  othor  than  political,  although  made  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  Can  It  be  said  that  any  of  these  decisloDs  begin- 
ning with  Dred  Scott  were  in  the  protection  of  liberty  and  justice? 
Were  they  not  all  in  sumwrt  of  slavery,  either  actual  or  economic? 
Among  all  of  the  70  eases  in  which  the  Supreme  Oourt  has  held  acta 
of  Congrees  to  be  unconstitutional  you  can  scarcely  more  than  name 
one  decision  that  was  for  personal  liberty,  although  about  16  of 
them  were  for  ito  technical  protection. 

Seven  like  the  Dred  Scott  case  went  against  liberty  and  half 
of  the  other  12  were  technical  escapee  from  guilt.  All  of  the 
others  mentioned,  57  In  number,  have  been  for  property  rl^te  as 
against  human  righta.  They  are  nearly  all  of  recent  orlgto.  Mar- 
bury against  Madison  was  decided  in  1803.  The  Impeachment  of 
Chase  stopped  decisions  to  annual  acta  of  Oongrees  for  54  years, 
and  the  next  was  the  Dred  Soott  case  In  1857.  The  next  case 
usually  mentioned  was  the  court-marUal  trial  of  Milllgan,  a 
private  citlsen,  in  1866  and  the  order  of  the  President  was  hdd 
partly  imconstltutional,  but  2  jrears  later,  after  Oongrees  had  with- 
drawn the  Jtuisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  like  case  vras 
dismissed  and  the  statute  stood  valid.  The  Court  repeatedly 
dodged  a  decision  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  reconstiuction 
military  statutee  under  which  Milllgan  was  htid  and  rdeased  him 
upon  a  technicality,  and  nobody  ever  believed  that  either  Preal- 
dent  Lincoln  or  President  Jciuaaaa  would  have  hanged  him. 

In  1869  the  Legal  Tender  Act  was  almost  held  unconstitutional 
by  a  4-3  vote,  but  the  Court  was  enlarged  and  upon  rehiring  It 
was  held  valid  in  1871  by  5  to  4,  and  the  greenbacks  are  still  In 
circulation.  There  is  a  long  line  of  decisions  in  which  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  amendmenta  were  emasculated  by  ]\idlclal 
oozuttructlon  and  the  enforcing  acta  practically  nuUlfled.  Theee  acta 
were  by  the  Congress  for  the  constitutional  liberties  of  the  Negro 
race,  but  the  court  decisions  were  to  the  contrary.  These  Adverse 
decisions  offset  by  many  thousand  times  the  recent  protection 
given  to  a  single  Negro  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  State  law  case 
and  cited  so  often.  Speaking  of  these  fourteenth-amendment 
cases.  Senator  Bobah  himself  said:  "The!  Supreme  Oourt  becomes 
really  the  economic  dictator  in  the  United  States." 

It  was  In  1895  that  the  income-tax  cass  was  decided  and  since 
then  every  act  of  Congress  affecting  big  business  has  become  a 
constitutional  target  for  corporation  lawyers.  Since  so  many  of 
the  Judges  have  been  appototed  from  that  class  of  lawjrers  and 
their  decisions  have  reflected  the  bias  of  their  training,  many  ques- 
tion marks  as  to  the  independence  of  the  courta  have  arisen  In 
the  minds  of  ordinary  citizens. 

pouncAi.  BIAS  or  thb  sufbsicb  ooubt 

It  Is  further  said,  "By  reason  of  certain  decisions  the  Supreme 
Oourt  is  again  imder  severe  criticism.  Again  the  political  side  of 
the  Oovemment  feels  that  the  Court  is  In  great  error.  A  study  of 
the  decisions  to  which  exposition  has  been  raised  will  disclose 


that,  while  a  number  of  Important  matters  have  been  paaaed  vpaa. 
the  dominant,  overahadowlng  constitutional  question,  one  whldi 
will  return  again  and  again.  Involvea  the  distribution  of  power 
between  the  State  and  the  Federal  Oovemment." 

First.  Is  It  quite  fair  to  refer  to  "the  poUttcal  side  of  the  Oov- 
emment", and  by  Inference  exclude  the  Supreme  Oourt  from  all 
political  bias?  There  Is  no  betttf  known  facta  In  Am«rt««^n 
p<dltics  than,  that  the  Supreme  Court  Is  made  up  of  three  lib- 
erals, four  conservatives,  one  near  conservative,  and  one  In  between 
who  has  said.  "We  are  under  a  Constitution,  but  the  Oonstltutlon 
Is  what  the  judges  say  it  is."  It  is  Just  as  weU  known  that  to  spite 
of  all  their  learning  In  the  law  their  Judicial  opinions  divide  qulta 
generally  In  aocordanoe  with  their  political  vlewa  upon  qoastlons 
that  have  a  constitutional  import.  Thla  Is  no  dtRtedlt  to  either 
side.  In  fact  It  Is  an  indication  of  honest  decision.  Bvery  man 
fit  to  be  a  Judge  ought  to  have  political  opinions,  ought  to  frankly 
and  honestly  declare  them  and  after  i4>polntment  ought  to  just  as 
honestly  live  up  to  them  when  In  issue.  If  he  will  be  fltrh^neet 
as  to  his  pollUcs  he  is  likely  to  be  dishonest  as  to  everything. 
This  does  not  mean  that  a  Judge  should  engage  in  pqiitlffal  ooa- 
troversy  (»-  decide  any  cass  according  to  the  p<AltlCB  of  the  parttaa 
when  other  matters  are  at  issue.  It  was  for  atmn^  nuBons  ♦*>»* 
36  Senators  c^poaed  the  conflrmatkm  of  Chief  Justioe  Hukhea  as 
a  conservative. 


ZS8UB  AOAINBr 
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ooBPoasxmafB,  mxt  ar 


Second.  IS  there  a  genuine  tssue  ova>  the  "dlstribotlon  of  power 
between  the  States  and  the  Federal  Oovemment"?  Only  one 
State  has  brought  a  suit  aUeging  such  isrie.  and  the  Oovamor 
who  brought  that  suit  was  emphatically  »itfiitti#ti>d  as  soon  as  the 
peo|de  could  get  at  him  in  an  election.  No;  the  Issue  Is  not  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  Federal  Oovemment.  The  imoe  Is  made 
by  corporations  who  oppose  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  regulate  them  by  asserting  that  power  Is  icssiifed  to  the  States 
under  the  Oonstltutlon.  When  the  States  seek  to  regulate  them 
they  assert  the  power  is  in  the  Federal  Government.  BaoentlT 
they  have  been  able  to  win  both  contentions  In  the  Supreme  Oourt 
and  thus  stand  above  the  law  In  "no  man's  land."  However,  the 
Oourt  has  just  overruled  a  14-year-old  case  of  thla  kind. 

nCPBOVBD  ICXTHOOS  WIPB  OUT  VTATB  Lima 

Third.  Win  the  Issue  between  the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment "return  again  and  again"?  Our  whole  rhJllaatlnn  la  now 
against  the  Idea.  Improved  »»Mh<>ds  of  conomunicatlon  nv^  trans- 
portation have  in  effect  reduced  the  sine  of  our  country.  In  the 
mattw  of  communlcatlona  with  our  telegraph,  ttfep^ona.  ^»yl 
radio,  the  whole  United  States  is  not  as  large  as  one  townaUp  in 
the  time  of  George  Washington.  In  the  matter  of  traxuportatlon, 
with  our  rafiroads.  our  automobiles,  and  our  alrplanos.  the  whole 
United  States  Is  not  as  large  as  the  State  of  Virginia  In  the  days 
of  lliomas  Jeffereon.  In  thoee  daya  It  waa  Impossible  to  regulate 
either  communlcatlans  or  tranq;>ortatlon  In  a  r>«ti/»«^|  ^i^^y,  ^y>. 
day  it  is  impossible  to  regulate  them  In  any  other  way.  Tttt  same 
stage  is  rapidly  i4>proa(dilng  for  power,  production,  health,  and 
education.  This  judgment  has  jtiit  been  reached  by  every  Stoto 
In  the  Union  except  Maine  and  Vermont.  There  is  not  the  light- 
est danger  of  them  stirring  up  a  rebellion,  nie  "horse  and  buggy 
days"  are  over,  everybody  seems  to  kxmw  this  situation  now  ex- 
cept the  "flnandal  royalty"  and  the  Supreme  Oourt.  Tbey  murt 
be  reorganiaed  so  they  wUl  know  it,  too. 


Am  UHFACaXHO 

So  there  must  be  a  change,  but  In  the  language  of  Washington, 
TiSt  there  be  no  change  by  xisurpatlon.'*  The  «'»»«»^ft  must  come 
from  the  people,  and  they  have  already  spoken  in  no  unoertaln 
terms.  Change  does  not  always  mean  ammdntent  to  the  Oon- 
stitutlon.  There  Is  vast  room  for  ^umgea  imder  ita  strictest  pro- 
visions. TbB  great  liberal  Justices  on  the  Si^reme  Oourt  easily 
find  those  provlsloiis.  They  are  supported  by  the  Prealdent.  the 
Congress,  axKl  the  people.  It  is  unreasonable,  un-AnMrlean.  that 
this  change  should  be  halted  by  a  conssrvatlve  majority  of  the 
Suineme  Court.  Hm  Resident  has  proposed  a  perfSctly  frank  and 
constitutional  method  ot  nh^i^giny  this  majwity.  Die  i»«^wiririi 
of  "financial  royalty"  viciously  denounce  this  nnifhffd  of  "packing 
the  Court."  No,  if  a  harsh  term  like  that  Is  to  be  ussd.  it  is  "im- 
packlng  the  Coxut."  Certainly  the  Oourt  has  been  packed  with  a 
conservative  majority  "since  the  memory  of  nmn  runneth  not  to 
the  contrary."  Overwhelming  proof  of  this  ocmdusian  is  found  in 
the  records  of  the  Oourt  itself  in  the  illssiintiiiit  oplnkxw  of  Jus- 
tices Harlan  and  Holmea.  In  truth  and  In  fact  this  frian  is  a  asn- 
slble.  patriotic,  ocmstitutional.  and  efficient  "ti^k^  of  canrying  out 
the  sovereign  will  of  the  American  people.  It  is  Jeffenon,  Jack- 
son. Tiincnln.  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  united  into  one. 


BT  CUMSl  11 U  TIOXAL 

The  other  method  of  change  Is  by  constitutional 
This  Is  not  Inconsistent  and  may  run  concurrently  with  the  Presi- 
dent's program.  Bvery  liberal  favors  amending  the  Oonstltutlon  In 
the  direction  of  eooimmic  liberty  and  against  Oourt  autocracy,  but 
recognises  the  dllBculties  and  delay  In  that  method  of  procedure. 
Thirteen  States  csn  defeat  any  proposal  of  amcndBMnt.  If  thoae 
should  be  the  smaller  States,  with  leas  than  8.000j000  population,  it 
follows  that  a  majority  to  all  of  thess  States  belm  leas  than 
^JOOOJOOO    peopls    could    defeat    an    amendment    sopported    bj 
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»  MOBit  In  fh«  oOmt  maHm.   Wklto  raeb  •  MttMtkm  to 
toariM.  •tm  It  to  poirfbto  ondMr  m»  wquliw— ii*i  for 

i..^..»..Mt.    la  afH0t  of  M  ovwvlMfaBlnff  MBttaMBt  la  Its 
«lM  KMkMalbor  MMatfBMtti  to  MtU  far  fRm  flaia  MttAMtton 
ttea  ft  doMB  ymn.   Wblto  ear  "Anftnotal  rotsltr  to 
1  tttUeo  of  OTV  DMpI*,  iUn  tot  MbvantTt  owUMto  an 
m  cwnlBc  and  •»  povwfin  Hut  to  obb  ctoCMt  fttauiK  any  llbarftl 
SnTm  toi  IS  Mfttw  sad  mm  diteftt  to  Mtorrtr  or  drtsf  to 


I 


wlif  w»  ilwald 


with  tho 
MatfUiMons. 


Tbto  to  ao  SSSTSb  «Imm  rtmWtK—     Tha      ,^  ,_  _^ 

ttaftt  If .  R.  A.  «M  Itoo  bMVt  of  tha  H«r  DmLUwm  rated  out 
tof  ftll  alas  JvUoM.  la  ardor  to  "paek^  tba  Ooort  aad  ovcrruto 
tbtodaetolaBbs  would  bar*  to  ftppotei  10  arw  Juatoow  laatcod  of 
tha  6  tha  PmidHtt  haa  prepoaad.  Tbaratosa.  to  cany  out  ttoa 
fuU  toew  Daal  to  wUl  Da  aaaaaMry  to  pvopoaa  aad  carry  aamd- 
maata.  Wtalto  pataanally  Z  teror  tha  T.  ▼.  A.  aad  O'lfAaaaar'a 
Btatluidi  to  If .  R.  ▲«  atrn  I  thiak  tt  eoaatttaMaaal  tor  batoo  rea- 
gOMi  m  Blta  of  tha  naaalBiouB  dtrlr****'  TIm  flmt  reaaon  that  It 
WM  aa  luMUMpei  diitoigatkiin  of  k«tala«tw  power  to  to  aia  no 
ouMttoa  fv  tha  Court.  Tha  Ooaafettatlaa  puta  "aU"  lagtotattve 
power  la  tha  Ooogiaaa,  aad  therefore  the  Ooagreaa  to  tha  only 
authority  to  dadda  aa  to  dalagatloa  of  legtotoUve  power.  The 
atatutory  deflnltkm  of  laterstate  coouaerce  auggeated  by  wltneaeea 
oa  both  aldea  dtapoaaa  of  the  other  queatlon. 

3MMMB  A.  aMED  BXmtXXTKD  TtOB  BBUB  XST  ZRB  CAICPJJQV 

oppooaata  of  the  PrMldeatli  plaa  to  laereaae  tha  Aipreme 
Court  BMinilMiiililp  daaoimca  him  becauae  It  waa  aoa  aaade  an 
toaoa  la  tha  Tnrfr*«g"  Aaothar  bit  of  uafatmeaa  to  tha  charge 
ttiat  tha  Fraaldaat  did  aot  aubmtt  hto  fdaa  wtth  frantrvwat  Thla 
charge  to  aiada  la  face  of  tha  fact  that  la  hto  aaanal  ateaiage 
the  Comtltuttoa  waa  broad  aaough  with  aaUghtancd 

eoeaary.  BeaWea  It  waa 
an  toena  la  tha  r*"T**g"  "^^^  Prealdent  hlm- 
aalf  did  aot  ao  urga  tt  baeaaaa  ha  probably  had  aot  fully  made  up 
hto  aalad.  but  foraaar  Senator  Jamaa  ▲.  Baad,  tha  ablaat.  moat 
brllllaat.  aad  aaoat  forceful  oppoaaat  tha  Preatdput  had  la  the 
whole  r^»«p«ig»>.  did  preaeat  In  detail  tha  President's  plan  upon 
•ocurata  InXormstloa.  BO  filled  the  radio  air  wtth  tt  from  coast  to 
ooaat  aad  waa  aehoad  la  all  the  great  oppoatttem  praas.  m  his 
Iniatftahto  way  ha  ftialbir^twl  tha  Tiaaldfiit  to  deny  hto  statement. 
I^ara  wmi  ao  daitoal  liaoaiti  nanatw  Baad  waa  teUlag  the  truth 
aad  the  Pvaaldant  waa  ooataat  to  aotoaitt  ttoa  laaue  upon  the  vio- 

tt  aloae.  though  aoaia  of  aa  did  -vlgaroualy 

[-H  and  got  a  napoaau  €t  ainthaflf  approral  from  the  com- 

The  oppoaltlaB  to  astoppad  from  elahn- 

aot  aubaamad^to  tha  pagpto.  becauae  they 

Math  radio  thaa  aad  anopaper  ipaoa  haa  beea  uaed  to  de- 
wunDa  tha  rraaHliir  for  adrtolag  a  Mwnhfr  of  Oongreas  to  rote 
Jar  ft  maarnrt  avaa  though  0Mre  ware  xaaaonabia  doubts  of  Ita 
eaaatltutloaaUtar.  Thto  crltlctom  to  baaed  upoa  Ignoraaea  of  the 
ffnp-f-Tff  Oourtli  cam  ralau  It  haa  alwaya  Tmcb  a  rule  of  the 
Court  that  If  there  to  aay  rational  doobt  aa  to  the  conatltnttaa- 
altty  of  en  aet  of  Oos^issaa,  It  to  coaatttuttanai  aad  not  aaoon- 
tfttttknal.  The  Prealdent  elaviy  advtoad  the  Gaagreaamen  la  ae- 
eordaaoa  with  thto  rule  aad  la  good  faith,  but  tha  Court  haa  not 
foUowad  Ma  ofva  rale  la  good  faMh.  R  wfll  aot  panatt  the  rote 
of  loar  MMbm  la  toe  own  laefliharatolp  in  faecr  «t  the 

v^QaBBOiv   OK   9B  BCB  QK  VQD^SVBB  w9  Wmttm  VwVK  v  IWHIBUU 

talfeateaar  aad  am  votaa  on  the  ettier  rtde  thea  eaauto  the  act 

b^^  -  ^      — -  —      ^k^K^^      ^m^^^^a^^u^     ^tM.%     ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^    '^B^^KA^^b  A«^^Aa      ^      ^%»^k«^naa 

iDBB    CBBV    SBB    DSVOOCI    flU    XVHIDHBOiB    VOHDCb       CfuOB    ■    mKKBOmW 

wttti  tli  eaatnry  aeaettoa  to  ft  rtolatlnn  og  evaiy  eeneept  of  plata 
eoBHBaa  eeaoa.  Oea  vote  for  the  eeaatltoitloaftllty  of  aa  act 
etoovM  iiwtB>i1|  raiaa  a  donbt  In  Ma  faeor  aad  wMtor  the  Courtla 
am  lale  Itoe  eat  ahonid  alead  aalld.  Oae  vote  on  a  jwy  for  a 
«lDB«Hpr  er  ft  uitdwat  Balaaa  e  deoM  m  to  hto  guUt  ead  pee- 

flSBoB  JUB  COBVlDttOB*     WW  vOSBv  On  WW  flDBB^HQv  wOIh*  WlU  O0« 

adaea^eaht  ee  te^the^aMdl^  of  a  Iftw  epprwred  by  the 

iba_  ftieillllliift  «rf  tb»  Uhtoad  Btfttea    It  tottto  lllegtoal  aad 

win  nqalia  a  aaaalanaa  vote  of  the  Ovait  to  aanal  aa  aet  of 

"       iidtow  qdtt  da^alon  on 
to  ao  SMMna  fbr  ^**^**g  it  In 


depart" 
to 
uader 


The  ehergi  that  the  Oowt  to  lavadttig  the 
meat  to  aaaaarad  by  the  eouatereherge  that  the 
alao  laradlag  it.    Bat  the  FiiialHwH  hea  togtoletoae 
ttoa  m—titidinii  by  hto  veto  eqael  to  tava-thiiide  of  the 
ahltp  ef  the  whole  ftoapeaa  ead  to  leqidrad  to 


the  diaftli«  ef  ft  MIL    The  Court 


laeoadatoaa.  let 

totta 
to«e  wtth  the 

toaa  dona  by  the 
three  of  flie  people  la  Congreas.  la  State  legtdaturea.  aad  ia  oon- 
vmtloaa.  It  to  p«f eetly  logical  and  aatlrely  oooatltuttanal  that 
the  mngraaa  atocted  by  the  people  ahould  be  the  flaal  trlbuaal 
to  daetoto  aa  to  the  vaUdlty  of  Ita  owa  asta  uadar  the  Oonetttutton 
to  helped  to  make.    It  knows  bettar  what  the  Oonettoutlon 


neans  than  ear  teehnhwl  court,  but  If  eoeb  a  tew  were  paeaad, 
Are  iBWiihari  of  the  prassot  SupteaM  Court  aUgbt  aaaul  It.  lib- 
oral  Justleaa  certainly  would  not.  If  the  Coni^aaa  and  the  Preei- 
deat  go  wrong,  the  peopte  oaa  ranore  tham  at  the  aest  aleotloa. 
If  the  Court  gooe  wrong.  It  Buty  take  ft  war,  aa  In  the  Dred  Scott 
eaae.  If  thto  be  ludldal  authority  in  the  Oongraaa,  such  to  not 
rspugnftnt  to  any  pert  ef  the  spirit  ef  the  Oonstttutloa.  The 
highset  court  under  the  Oenetltutoon  to  not  the  ftapimm  Court. 
Over  and  above  the  Suprame  Court  the  Constitutloa  mekea  the 
United  Stfttea  Senate  e  Court  with  Judlctel  powsr  to  ramoee  every 
Biember  of  the  Supreme  Court,  end  arsn  the  Prealdent,  tqyon  tan- 
paaehmant  by  the  Bouae.  Thto  to  the  suprsne  authorl^  under 
our  Conatltntlon  and  the  euprome  guamnty  of  our  Ubertlae  and 
uadar  the  sovereign  control  of  our  people  at  the  ballot  box.  The 
talk  of  a  Praaidantlal  dictatorship  to  utter  noneenae.  The  one 
danger  of  autocratic  power  to  a  five  majority  of  the  Siipreme  Court, 
with  final  power  over  both  President  and  Congress  and  wtth  no 
accountability  to  the  people.  What  we  need  to  a  i>eople8'  Congress, 
a  peoplea'  Prealdent.  and  a  peoples'  Court  to  sustain  Uiem  and 
not  even  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  necessary.  The 
people  are  the  tunptre  and  not  the  Oupnetue  Court.  Thto  to  said 
to  be  an  Issue  between  so-called  coordinate  departments  of  gov- 
ernment. Upon  that  theory  tt  Is  beyond  all  reaaon  that  one  of 
'Qie  parties  to  the  controversy  should  also  be  the  tunptre  to  decide 
It.  In  a  free  country  the  people  alone  can  be  the  un^lre.  E)en- 
ator  Reed  presented  the  Issue  fully  to  the  people  and  t&y  decided 
In  favor  of  the  President  and  the  Congress.  The  slogan  of  *4hian- 
clal  royalty"  Is  "hands  off  the  Supreme  Court":  the  slogan  of  the 
rest  of  the  foDa  Is  "The  Supreme  Court  must  take  Its  hands 
off  the  mandates  of  the  peopie." 


Labor  Troubles 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesdajf,  April  27, 1927 


ADE»tBS8    BT    JAY    C.    HORMEL    BEPOKE    TBS    OWATONMA 
ROTABY  CLUB,  OWATONNA.  IHNN..  ON  APBIL  12.  1037 


Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consult 
to  insert  In  the  Appendix  <rf  the  Rscord  a  talk  by  Mr.  Jay  C. 
Hormd  before  the  Owatonna  Rotary  Cluls,  Owatonna,  Minn., 
Monday  nocm.  April  12,  1937. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  matter  iras  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  ao-ealled  labor  situation  aeeram  to  be  the  aubjeet  irtxleh  is 
attracting  the  most  attention  fnm  most  people  at  tha  pcMcnt 


In  talking  irtth  vartoua  businessmen.  Z  flnd  the  genanl  opliilon 
la  that  htbor  troubles  would  not  occur  If  labor  could  be  «"«»«Vf 
to  understand  business.    I  have  oorae  to  the  oppoatta  «p*»»*«" 
tt  Is  my  belief  that  labor  troubles  would  not  occur  If  bualnaas 
DontH  ^^M^^i^^^m^  iiUHr, 

The  fact  la,  there  are  certain  elementary  r^hta  whl^  labor 
alaima  I  cannot  help  beUevlng  that  the  pi^Uc  eonoadea  labor 
thasa  nghts,  because  I  nouoe  that  when  labor  goea  on  the  war- 
pattk  to  get  them^  the  public  Is  at  least  apathetic  If  not  actively 
sympathetic.  Ukewlaa.  I  notice  that  after  a  good  Urst-ckMB  riot, 
theae  rights  an  always  conceded  by  tha  employer. 

It  aaems  to  mo  that  If  the  employer  could  imderstand  labor, 
ha  would  eoncede  theae  rlghta  voluntarily  in  the  first  Instanoa. 
Than  thsN  would  be  no  oocaaion  for  labor  troubles. 

What  are  aome  of  these  rights  which  labor  demands  and  which 
Itae  pubUc  concedes? 

IMl.  tn  tha  flnt  place,  there  is  the  right  of  self-organization 
aad  ooUecttva  bargaining  through  representattvas  of  thalr  own 
ehooalng. 

Thsra  are  too  many  employers  who  wish  to  amend  this  right  to 
read:  -An  ocgamaatlon  approved  by  the  employer,  with  coilectlva 
baigalalng  through  representatives  aatlsfact<^  to  the  emplowr." 

Wow,  in  the  first  place.  I  dont  believe  that  auCh  a  iwiakm  wm 
yrP'Py*  satlrfactory.  In  the  second  place,  self-ocganlaatlon  with 
lepnaeotatlvas  of  their  own  choosing  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
vp  to  this  moment  the  Supreme  Ooort  has  not  declared  that  law 
unconatitutlonal.  Dowevei,  I  will  go  further  and  will  say  to  you. 
if  it  so  happens  that  while  we  are  sitting  here  the  Supreme  Court 
la  handing  down  its  decision  saying  that  the  law  is  imoonstitu- 
tioBal.  the  principle  still  represents  the  demands  of  lalxir  %nd  is 
hacked  by  public  opinion,  and  wliethcr  or  not  the  law  aa  now 
drafted  conforms  to  the  Constitution,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  con- 
stitutional law  will  eventually  make  that  principle  the  law  of  tha 
land. 

With  reqMct  to  coOeetlve  bargaining,  then,  the  point  la  thla: 
At  the  moment  it  is  absolutely  imlawful  for  the  employer  to  deny 
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to  labor  tht  right  of  aalf-orfaBlsatioii  aad  bargalBlng  through 
repraaantatlvas  of  thalr  own  diooalsg .  Ivan  if  it  should  tampo- 
rarUr  baeoma  not  unlawftil  It  would  still  ba  111-advlaad  for  tha 
ampfoyer  to  dany  labor  that  right  or  for  tha  employar  to  directly 
or  indirectly  intarfara  with  that  right,  baoatisa  it  la  perfectly 
apparent  to  anyone  who  reads  tha  nawapapara  that  public  opinion 
concedes  tha  right  and  that  tha  employer  who  tries  to  deny  It  or 
who  tries  to  intarfara  with  it  finally  finds  himaelf  acknowledging 
the  right,  too  often  after  a  long,  bitter  struggle  in  which  every- 
ona— employer,  employee,  and  the  public — has  been  penalised. 

But  why  should  labor  want  the  right  of  self -organization  and 
collective  barg^dning  through  representatives  of  their  own  choosingr 
Is  it  because  man  who  work  for  a  living  are  Communists  and  are 
bent  on  discovering  some  device  by  wtilch  they  can  overthrow  law 
and  order  and  the  American  form  of  government?  My  answer  la 
"no."  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  are  no  laboring  men 
who  have  communistic  Inclinations.  It  so  happens  that  the 
.  worst  Commxmlst  I  ever  heard  of  In  this  cotmtzy  was  a  third- 
generation  capitalist  who  never  did  a  day's  work  In  his  life.  I 
have  an  Idea  that  those  with  communistic  inclinations  are  Just 
about  proportionately  distributed  throtigh  the  various  strata  of 
oiu-  society. 

No;  labor  Is  Just  as  much  inclined  to  law  and  order  as  you  and 
I.  Labor  has  no  desire  to  set  up  some  extra-legal  organization  to 
overthrow  or  replace  government.  The  only  reason  labor  wanta 
the  right  of  self-organization  and  the  right  to  bargain  through 
representatives  of  their  own  choosing  is  that  there  are  certain 
other  and  more  ftmdamenttJ  rights  which  labor  wants,  which 
public  opinion  concedes,  but  which  nevertheless  have  been  denied. 

What  are  these  fundamental  rights  which  labor  demands? 

Well,  what  rights  would  you  want  If  you  were  a  worklngman? 
What  rights  are  always  conceded  as  a  resxilt  of  any  labor  struggle? 

The  first  thing  you  would  want  if  you  were  a  laboring  man 
is  a  sense  of  security  In  your  tenure  of  employment. 

Security  of  tenure  of  employment  becomes  an  Issue  under  two 
different  sets  of  conditions.  First,  when  a  reduction  In  the  work- 
ing force  is  being  made,  labor  believes,  the  public  believes,  and. 
except  In  your  own  shop,  you  yourself  believe  that  the  most  re- 
cently employed  shoidd  be  the  first  laid  off.  Second,  when  there 
is  a  discharge  tor  cause,  labor  believes,  the  public  believes,  and. 
except  In  your  own  shop,  you  believe  that  the  employee  is  en- 
titled to  fair  hearing  and  fair  consldnation  before  he  ts  deemed 
guilty  of  the  transgressions  wlilch  cause  his  discharge. 

If  you  will  resist  this  whole  trend  toward  labor  organization, 
if  you  will  deny  the  principles  we  have  Just  stated.  I  believe  you 
will  some  day  flnd  yourself  in  labor  difficulty.  You  may  win  the 
first  few  skirmishes  but  eventuaUy  you  will  lose.  When  you 
finally  make  jrour  settlement,  jou  wUl  find  in  it  a  clause  under 
the  imposing  title  of  "Seniority  rights";  and  since  the  prlndplea 
of  seniority  have  been  denied  in  the  past,  you  will  probably  find 
yourself  agreeing  to  conditions  of  seniority  which  go  further  than 
you  believe  Is  right  and  furtiier  than  most  of  your  workmen 
really  believe  is  right.  Thereafter  it  will  take  years  to  get  the 
workings  of  seniority  bact  to  the  middle  ground— away  from  the 
abuses  pnctlced  by  the  Independent-as-a-hog-on-lce  employer 
and  away  ftom  the  abuses  of  the  overeealous  labor  organisation. 

Now,  of  course,  there  are  many  minor  considerations  which  come 
up  In  the  collective  iMurgalnlng  iMtween  an  employer  and  his 
ivganized  group  of  employees.  Most  of  them  are  trivial  matters 
which  an  alert  and  right-minded  employer  should  take  care  of 
without  any  "bargaining"  if  only  someone  would  call  the  circum- 
stances to  his  attention.  That  leaves  only  one  other  important 
consideration  for  collective  bargaining — ^wages. 

Strangely  enough,  I  have  never  heard  of  a  lat)or  dlstivbance 
baaed  on  a  minor  deficiency  in  wages.  I  have  heard  of  cases  where 
general  wage  levels  were  in  line  but  where  petty  chiseling  methods 
were  practiced.  Even  so  there  are  three  important  points  about 
wages.  First,  right-minded  employers  should  somehow  do  their 
part  to  see  that  all  employers  pay  proper  wagea.  Second,  right- 
minded  employers  should  be  meticiUous  to  see  that  their  own 
wages  are  fully  up  to  standard  and  that  there  are  no  petty  prac- 
tices in  connection  with  wage  calculations.  Tlilrd,  we  are  not 
keeping  pace  with  the  trend  of  the  time  unless  extra  earning 
power  by  the  employer  brings  extra  wagea  or  bonuses  to  hla 

empioyeea.  

TKB  lauaiacBUiP  of  ansiifsss 

The  idea  that  an  employer  is  the  lord  and  master  of  hla  own 
buslnees  is  an  antiquated  notion.  If  you  are  an  employer  or  if 
you  are  the  proprietor  of  a  buslneas,  you  have  a  Job  and  a  tnistee- 
ship.  In  your  Job  you  are  working  for  the  people  who  supply  you 
with  patronage  and  the  people  who  supply  you  with  labor  and 
materlala.  Of  courae.  you  are  responsibie  for  providing  a  fair  rata 
of  retxim  to  ttie  people  wlioee  money  you  are  using  in  your  busi- 
ness. That  rate  must  be  oommensiu«te  with  the  risk  Involved. 
Management  and  patent  holders  are  entitled  to  the  iwemiuma  and 
royalties  that  fairly  expreea  the  value  of  their  contributlona  to 
the  business.  Beyond  that,  however,  you  are  working  for  the 
producer,  the  consumer  and  your  coemployees.  Your  truateeahip 
runs  to  them  and  to  tba  public.  Perhaps  the  beat  statement  of 
thla  idea  which  our  company  haa  t)een  able  to  make  was  one 
which  was  written  in  1930  and  which  haa  been  drctilated  within 
our  organization  from  time  to  time  ever  since: 

"The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  bualnaas  policy  of  this 
cumpany. 

"This  stated  policy  muat  be  followed. 

"The  policy  la  not  a  set  of  nUea.  It  haa  to  do  ^mply  with  your 
attitude. 


"Aa  smploysa  nay  think  bs  Is  worklaff  for  Oso.  A  Bormai  * 
Oo.  Bs  is  not.  Ha  Is  working  through  Oao.  A.  Hormal  A  Co.  Ba 
is  working  for  ths  produosr,  tha  oonsumar,  and  tha  othar 
smployaas. 

''An  employaa  may  think  ha  gata  hla  pay  chadc  from  Oao.  A. 
Bormel  ft  Co.  Sa  doaa  not.  Ba  gats  hla  pay  check  through  Oao. 
A.  Hormel  ft  Co.  Tha  money  cornea  from  tlia  producer,  tha  oon- 
stwier,  and  tha  effort  of  other  en^loyaea. 

"Oao.  A.  Hormal  ft  Co.  la  the  treasiuwr  who  eollacta  tha  money 
and  passes  it  on  to  you.  Oeo.  A.  Hormel  ft  Co.  is  tha  agency 
through  which  it  la  poaalble  for  you  to  work  for  tha  producer, 
the  constmier.  and  the  other  empioyeea. 

"If  you  are  an  employee  your  first  responsibility  ia  to  protect 
the  business,  liecause  you  need  the  company  aa  the  agency  throtigh 
which  you  can  work  and  as  the  organization  in  which  you  can 
work.  You  must  see  that  the  buaineaa  makea  a  profit,  becauae 
without  profit  the  business  cannot  function.  The  company  needa 
profit  to  buy  materials,  to  build  buildings,  and  to  employ  men. 

"But  dont  forget  that  the  company — and  through  the  com- 
pany you — can  get  paid  only  as  we  satisfy  the  boea.  llie  boaa  Is 
the  person  who  actually  puts  up  the  money.  The  money  comaa 
from  the  producer,  from  the  consumer,  and  from  the  effort  of 
other  employees.  Therefore,  you  can  hold  your  Job  otUy  as  long 
as  you  give  the  producer,  the  consimier.  and  tha  other  empioyeea 
what  they  want  for  their  money. 

"The  producer  wants  a  dependable  outlet  for  his  livestock  at  tha 
highest  possible  price.    You  must  see  that  he  gets  it. 

"The  consumer  wants  a  dependable  and  convenient  source  of 
the  highest  quality  product  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  You  mnat 
aee  that  he  gets  It. 

"The  other  employees  want  dependable  and  wholeaome  employ- 
ment imder  good  working  conditions  in  a  pleasant  atmoaphere. 
and  at  the  highest  poaslble  wage.    You  mvist  see  that  they  get  it." 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  we  are  furthering  no  good 
social  or  economic  cause  when  we  endeavor  to  buy  our  auppllaa 
at  prices  so  low  as  to  prevent  our  ai^q^Uer  from  fulfilling  hla 
business  trusteeship. 

OOB  UiailMT 

I  am  thoroughly  out  of  sympathy  with  the  defeatist  attitude 
which  is  now  belzig  taken  by  so  many  of  our  good  people.  Both 
In  church  and  in  school  I  was  taught  that  man  standa  out  in  all 
the  universe  on  one  count — man  has  been  endowed  with  tha 
power  of  self -determination.  Man  alone  in  all  the  imivene  is  tha 
master  of  his  own  destiny  if  he  wills  to  be. 

The  world  seems  to  be  drifting  toward  communism,  faaelam. 
and  disorder.  America  does  not  need  to  follow  that  drift.  This 
Nation  seems  to  be  tn  the  throes  of  social  and  economic  revolu- 
tion. It  might  be  dlaorderly  and  ruinous.  It  need  not  ba.  Man. 
and  henoe  man's  society,  has  the  power  of  aelf-determlnation  if 
there  Is  the  will. 

So  I  am  out  of  sympathy  with  that  popular  pastlmn  of  criticiz- 
ing the  Oovemor,  criticizing  the  admlniatratlon.  and  bemoaning 
the  trend  of  the  times  while  we  are  doing  wn^tT^g  to  remove  the 
causes  of  the  things  we  dont  like.  Tha  State  of  Minnaaota  la 
what  we  have  made  It  and  will  be  what  wa  do  make  It.  Tha 
community  of  Owatonna  likwtse  wlU  be  what  wa  make  ft. 


We  were  talking  of  labor  difllctdtlea.  Is  Owatonna  pi»**«i»>f  the 
aeeds  of  labor  difficulties?  If  so.  we  know  very  well  what  tha 
harveat  will  be.  If  you  come  Into  an  epidemic  of  alt-down  strikes. 
I  dont  believe  you  will  find  some  new  and  heroic  way  to  liandla 
the  sitiuition.  If  you  dont  want  to  go  through  what  otticr  oosn- 
munitles  have  gone  through.  I  can  only  aay.  dont  plant  tha  aeeds 
from  which  such  situations  grow. 

If  you  want  to  avoid  any  labor  distxirbance  in  Owatonna.  I  can 
tell  you  how  to  do  it.  Dont  misunderstand  ma.  I  dldnt  say  I 
could  tell  you  how  to  avoid  having  imiona  in  Owatonna.  becauae 
industrial  organization  is  a  definite  trend  of  tha  times  in  thla 
country,  and  aa  one  who  la  reaponsible  for  the  operation  of  a 
plant  wtxlch  haa  about  8,000  \mlon  membara,  I  can  aay  to  you,  it 
is  not  a  destructive  tendency.  A  good  union  is  not  a  bad  thing. 
But,  you  say,  there  la  no  such  wing  aa  a  good  union.  Thafa 
not  true,  but  remember  this:  It  woiild  be  aaking  too  mtich  to 
CMpaci  to  have  a  good  \mion  unlaaa  you  also  have  a  good  employer. 
Aa  I  aay,  it  may  or  may  not  be  that  workers  in  Oaratonna  will 
Join  organizationa  of  their  own  to  aelaet  repreaeutatifaa  of  their 
own  choosing  to  do  collective  bargaining  for  tham.  If  thay  do.  no 
particular  harm  will  coma  to  any  of  you  from  that  alone,  baeauae 
whether  Owat<mna  la  totally  imorganiaad.  or  open  ahop,  or  doaad 
shop,  labor  troublea  can  be  avoided — to  tha  benefit  of  your  work- 
ers, of  your  emi^oyera,  and  of  your  puhUc,  and  to  tha  eternal 
credit  of  your  employera. 

Ftcst.  recognise— dont  merely  give  lip  aervica,  hut  whatoheart- 
edly  concede — tha  lawful  and  generally  recognised  right  of  labor 
to  adf -organization  and  collective  bargaining  through  rtpraatuta 
tlvea  of  their  own  ehooalng.  Second,  provide  aaeurlty  in  tenure 
of  employment,  first  by  making  lay-oOa  on  tha  rule  that  the  laaC 
peraon  employed  is  the  first  person  dropped;  and  aaoond,  by  giving 
fair  and  unprejudiced  hearing  and  Judgment  in  caae  of  a  dia- 
charge;  and  third,  maintain  fair  wage  levels.  Dont  let  aoma  Sham 
class  conadousneaa  permit  you  to  condone  wrong  practice  on  tha 
part  of  aome  othar  employer.  Any  employer  who  la  paying  unfair 
wagea  la  tearing  down  your  business  and  ■"*"***■"««•  structure. 
Have  your  buslneasniin'a  organization  know  what  fair  wi^ea  are  in 
varloua  llnaa  of  buaineaa  and  inalst  that  fair  wagaa  ha  paid. 

aive  labor  tha  fahr  treatment  which  la  its  right  and  labors  right 
to  ocganlM  vlU  nawr  harm  you. 
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Tlie  Fkrrocr  and  the  Supreme  Court 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OP  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  AprU  27, 1937 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BT  LOUIS  J.  TABXB.  MASTKB  OP  THX 
NATIONAL  ORANGN,  ON  MABCH  SO.  1937 


lir.  NYB.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  wnanlmoiM  conaent  to  have 
(Hinted  in  the  Appendix  ci  the  Rioois  a  radio  address  on 
the  subject  of  the  Farmer  and  the  Sapreme  Court,  delivered 
by  Loois  J.  Taber,  master  of  the  Naticmal  Change,  on  March 
SO.  1937. 

There  betng  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Racoar.  as  follows: 

LaC  vm  give  credit  at  tbe  very  oataet  at  this  diacuHlao  to  tbe 
Preetdent  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  admlnlstxatkm  for  coura- 
feoua  and  uumiiuettve  guidance  that  haa  made  poeelhle  the  Im- 
pravad  «TTwH*«*?^w  «e  enjoy  and  which  have  helped  Uft  ua  out  at 
ih»  ikipfiaelmi 

•na  tanncrii  timn  at  the  KtMaa'B  tnocme  haa  lacreaaed.  fann 
|>iinliailiig  powat  la  bdtng  leatoted.  vagea  are  advancing.  hnalTieaa. 
Baamitaeturtng.  and  tranaportatien  an  on  the  upward  march.  And 
surely  we  can  give  aome  credit  to  thoee  In  power  for  thla  adileve- 
nent.  It  would  be  foUy  at  thla  time,  when  a|l  signs  point  to  con- 
tlBttad  prograai.  to  take  any  atq>  that  might  check  returning  proa- 
perlly  or  endanger  the  liberty  that  haa  been  our  heritage. 

And  prt  thcwightlaai  folk  are  Inclined,  without  careful  coooldera- 
tlott  or  proper  mqulry,  to  accept'  without  challenge  dwialona  and 
matboda  and  warn  at  proeedure  that  have  been  untried  and  that 
Ignore  the  careful  and  tradttlonaDy  aecuta  admonltiona  of  the 
fOundara  o(  thla  Nation. 

Hm  thofiightlaaa  an  apt  to  aay.  1  am  not  ooneeined  about  the 
dMalon  at  power  betwaan  the  Padcral  Ooramment  and  the  Stataa. 
What  I  want  la  a  atrong  PWeral  Ootemment  to  he^  me."  They 
forgot  that  tha  UWtad  Statae  la  an  IndlTlaible  Union  at  Inde- 
structible 8t«l«a. 

n  WOOLS 


Who  ct  na  wanta  a  Padaral  hupaetor  or  boreanerst  to  tell  us 
r  wa  liMll  employ  fior  achool  taaehar,  how  wa  ahould  drain  our 

our  brldgoai  how  wa  ahall  handle  our 
wa  ehaO  do  about  local  aaaaamenta  and 
tram  a  diatanoa  to  hinilMr  our  eonnty 
Jadla.  to  look  after  coum^  gcwaraaoant  and  local  aOktrs?  Who  carea 
to  give  up  the  right  of  State  government  and  through  our  State 
*  ^  and  State  admlnlstnrtkm  to  conduct  our  purely  State 
Inonrownway?  Thoee  who  want  to  retain  In  themaetvee  aU 
rlghta  for  wfalai  our  fkthen  died  must  remember  that  every 
added  power  given  to  Ibm  BBdcral  Oovemment  la  a  Uberty  or  prtvl- 
.        ^       ^  .         ._  ^^^^    ^,^^^  fg^jgg^  jjgj,  jij^^  unite  of 


Thla  MngB  us  to  the  vety  heart  of  the  challenge  with  whldi  wa 

m  b  dUterent  becauae,  niTe.  the  people". 


have  retained  to  cmraeliee.  to  our  townahlpe  and  oountleB.  to 
o«r  cMee  and  towna.  and  to  our  Btatea.  moot  of  the  power  and 
TeapBiiaPiDHj  that  la  Inherent  In  our  ayatem  of  free  government. 
Our  Faderal  Oovemment  doea  not  have  a  alngle  power  or  a  aln^ 
right  that  la  not  granted  to  It  by  the  Oonatttutlon.  and  here, 
my  MKida.  la  the  very  llfeblood  of  Uberty.  the  very  touehatone 
of  damocraey  and  of  progreaa. 

We  have  a  Vederal  Ooverxunent  strong  enough  and  powerfol 
enough  to  do  anything  that  neada  doing,  and  we  have  retained 
unto  ouwerfea  an  the  prlvUegee  and  authority  that  we  deefare  to 
enjoy.  The  eeatraat  between  Am«lca  and  the  rest  of  tbe  world 
la  tbe  oontraet  between  the  phUoeophy  of  true  llbarty  and  the 
theory  that  men.  women,  and  ehikfren  are  the  property  of  the 
State,  a  dangeroua  doctrine,  rampant  In  Oermany.  Italy,  and 
Bnaela  and  moat  of  the  liorld  today. 

It  waa  to  gat  away  ffeom  that  jMOoKrpibj  that  our  forefathen 
croeeed  the  Atlantic,  conquered  the  wUdemeaa,  and  gave  America 
Ita  new  bMh  of  freedom.  We  beUeve  with  Thomaa  Jefferaon  that 
tSovcmmeBta  derive  tbelr  pmt  powen  from  the  eoneent  of  tbe 
gotwrued".  and  that  w«  want  to  retain  the  «*««»»»««»»«  of  prlvl- 
leg*>  Mittartty.  and  teapoiiafbilWi  aa  doae  to  our  flreeldee  aa  wa 

Kf.  SO  that  wa  fliay  enjoy  to  the  full  tha  prtvaagBa  of  free 


that  our  ftderal  Oovenunent  ta  one  of  limited 

miOkortty.  that  our  State  govaimiiwita  have  certain 

and  that  we  aa  ao'veialgn  tlUseiMi,  as  maaten 

daatmy.  have  ntalned  to  ourartves  tbe  larger 

an  understand  tbe  need  of  an  tnda- 

_    re  remsmbey  tbe  bataaoo  between  the 

<ii'i»wii'iii>^n^  and  ttM  fins 


elal  depannenta.  we  aee  anew  the  need  of  an  lunplre  of  aome  final 
authority  that  can  guide  and  control.  In  other  words,  we  come 
face  to  tece  with  the  Supreme  Ckmrt  as  the  umpire  of  the  game. 

AU  thla  Is  challenged  by  the  proposal  to  change  the  slae  of  the 
Court  and  to  ^polnt  six  new  Judges  because  of  the  age  of  the 
members  of  our  high  court;  and  so  we  a«k  you,  as  those  who  help 
guide  tbe  destinies  of  America,  to  urge  the  rejection  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  proposal  before  Congress  that  gives  to  any  President 
of  the  United  States  at  any  time  the  authority  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  Supreme  Coiut  on  the  mere  basis  of  age  of  its  mem- 
bers. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  age  alone  Is  not  a  matter  of  years. 
Some  men  are  vigorous  at  70,  while  some  are  old  at  50.  Our 
older  Justices  are  the  more  liberal.  Our  youngest  memben  at  the 
preeent  time  are  the  most  conservative.  There  is  no  more  reason 
why  memben  of  the  Supreme  Court  should  resign  at  70  than 
that  Congressmen  or  Senatore  or  Cabinet  memben  should  retire 
at  this  age. 

We  believe  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  appoint  six  Judges  to 
the  Court  at  one  time  for  a  definitely  announced  pxirpoae.  with- 
out making  the  Coiut  subservient  either  in  thtnWTig  or  in  fact, 
to^the  Executive  or  to  the  Congress. 

MOST   SnOOTTS  CHABGX 

We  believe  that  the  most  serious  charge  against  this  proposal 
la  that  if  the  size  of  the  Court  can  be  increased  to  validate  pro- 
greaalve  laws  tmder  a  liberal  administration,  it  would  be  poesible 
for  a  different  administration  again  to  increase  the  slse  of  tha 
Court  for  an  entirely  different  purpoee. 

We  are  oppoeed  to  this  change  because  of  the  plain  impUca- 
tion  that  it  Is  Intended  to  change  the  interpretation  of  the  C<m- 
atltutlon  by  legidative  enactment  and  executive  appointntent. 

We  oppose  the  change  because  the  lesson  of  history  Is  clear 
that  amending  a  constitution  by  indirection  Is  but  a  stepping- 
stone  toward  the  destruction  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 

We  oppose  this  change  because  it  seeks  to  make  a  temporary 
majority  superior  to  the  written  Constitution  of  the  land. 

We  oppose  the  change  because  of  the  danger  of  ""^'^«"g  the  Court 
p<4itical  in  its  relationships. 

We  oppoae  this  change  because,  after  all.  it  Is  no  solution  to  our 
probleiosL  The  same  conditions  may  arise  in  the  futiue  unless  we 
have  the  courage  to  clarify  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the 
sovereign  States  in  our  indestructible  Union.  This  can  be  done 
only  by  an  amendment  referred  to  the  people  themaelvee  in  a  con- 
stitutional way. 

Plnally,  we  are  opposed  to  this  change  because  we  think  this 
propoeal  is  a  threat  to  the  religious  and  political  liberties  of  our 
people. 

Some  of  us  are  seriously  concerned  about  tbe  rights  of  minori- 
ties. eq>eciaUy  in  the  matter  of  religious  toleration.  We  note, 
across  the  sea,  evidence  of  religious  and  racial  intolerance,  and 
we  regret  to  find  evidence  of  it  at  home.  In  tbe  last  20  yean 
organizations  have  come  into  power,  have  flourished,  anH  have 
elected  men  to  office  because  of  their  belief  in  or  oppoaltion  to 
religious  or  radal  groupa. 

TUB  vcro  aacoB) 

If  aome  of  you  are  about  to  say  that  the  Supreme  Court  haa 
exceeded  Its  authority,  has  attempted  to  legislate,  has  infringed 
on  the  liberties  of  the  people,  let  me  say  tbe  reverse  Is  true.  No 
one  win  deny  that  Judges  are  human  and  that  cotirts  make  mla> 
takes;  but  so  do  Presidents  and  Congressmen,  and  so  do  we  aU. 
A  little  research  reveals  the  startling  fact  that  Congress  has  passed 
more  than  58,000  laws,  of  which  number  about  36,000  were  publie 
laws,  and  that  the  Supreme  Co\irt  has  only  declared  77  of  them 
unconstitutional.  Only  11  major  decisions  affecting  congree- 
aional  action  in  the  entire  history  of  our  Supreme  Court  have  been 
made  on  a  close  vote.    Most  of  the  decisions  were  unanimous. 

Research  also  discloses  the  startling  fact  that  Presidents  of 
the  Uhlted  States  have  vetoed  15  times  as  many  bills  as  has  the 
Supreme  Court.  While  the  Court  has  said  77  laws  exceeded  the 
rlghta  of  Congress.  Presidents  of  the  United  States  in  the  same 
time  have  vetoed  more  than  1,100  bUls.  We  have  not  forgotten 
that  former  Presidents  vetoed  two  or  three  farm-relief  bills,  and 
World  War  veterans  remember  that  the  bonus  legislation  waa 
vetoed  four  times  before  it  was  finally  enacted  into  law. 

You  believe,  and  I  believe,  that  the  President  of  the  United 
Btatea  has  the  right  to  veto  bills  if  he  beUeves  It  is  his  Bwxxn 
duty  to  do  so.  If  you  believe  this,  you  mxist  also  beUeve  that 
the  Supreme  Coiirt  has  the  greater  responsibility  to  declare  lawa 
of  Coogreas  xmconstitutlonal  when  they  violate  the  Constitution. 

Are  not  the  greatest  achievements  of  this  administretion  the 
stabilisation  of  the  banks,  the  passing  of  bank  giuuantee  legis- 
lation, the  development  of  soil  conservation,  the  revaluation  of 
gold,  providing  better  farm-credit  facilities,  the  development  of 
the  B.  P.  C  the  credit  for  home  ownera  and  scores  of  other 
Important  pieces  of  legislation  which  have  either  been  sustained 
or  are  untouched  by  the  authority  of  the  Cotut. 


DAIfCEB   LtrSKS 

An  that  we  enjoy  rests  upon  constitutional  guarantees,  the 
human  right  to  happiness,  the  human  right  to  religious  and 
political  liberty,  and  all  these  are  protected  and  defended  at  aU 
ttmes  in  every  crisis  by  the  Judiciary  and  by  the  Constitution. 
Trample  one  underfoot,  and  Uberty  is  gone.  Many  wlD  say  wo 
have  a  good  President  and  we  love  him.  In  this  we  all  agree. 
Tou  wiU  say  we  can  trust  the  President  to  appoint,  and  our 
Braatorato  confirm,  only  good  and  able  Judges.  This  Is  beside 
•"wqueetlon.  TlUs  President  win  not  Uve  forever  and  we  must 
sadly  admit  that  paaskm  and  prejxidioe.  with  yn«imT^dfr"f~1«'*t 


atutude. 
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and  strife,  have  burst  Into  flame  In  the  past  and  may  do  so 
again. 

We  must  keep  stop  with  progress.  When  needed,  we  must 
amend  our  Constitution.  This  is  a  machine  age.  Speed  and 
progress  have  eliminated  old  landmarks,  but  we  dare  not  elim- 
inate the  foundation  of  our  liberty,  which  is  the  Constitution 
and  the  Judiciary.  Mussolini.  Hitler.  Stalin,  as  they  have  moved 
across  the  pages  of  history,  have  first  destroyed  a  free  press,  an 
independent  parliament,  and  then  made  the  Judges  the  voice  of 
the  State. 

We  miist  have  the  patience  and  statesmanship  to  cure  the  evils 
of  unemployment  and  to  bring  a  better  distribution  of  the  wealth 
of  the  Nation.  We  must  Improve  the  standards  of  living  for  the 
common  man.    This  Is  the  goal  and  destiny  of  America. 

No  group  of  people  In  all  America  are  more  concerned  than  the 
farmers  In  the  preservation  of  constitutional  and  Judicial  Integ- 
rity. The  farmer's  broad  acres,  his  livestock,  his  buildings,  and 
his  crops  are  located  far  from  police  protection  and  would  be 
subjected  to  lawlessness,  violence,  and  the  mob  spirit.  Therefore, 
farmers  as  a  class  through  all  the  years  have  been  strong  sup- 
porters of  every  step  that  makes  for  liberty.  Jxistlce,  and  progress. 
It  was  our  farmer  forefathers  on  the  village  green  at  Lexington 
but  162  years  ago  vho  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world.  The 
Continental  Army  represented  a  nation  90  percent  rural.  The 
Commander  in  Cblef,  who  became  the  Father  of  his  Country 
and  father  of  the  Constitution,  was  one  of  the  best  and  most 
progressive  farmers  of  all  time. 

In  the  Constitutional  Convention  were  many  farmere,  and  agri- 
culture made  Its  voice  artlculato  in  the  framing  of  not  only  that 
document  but  the  BUI  of  Rights  that  foUowed. 

PLEA    FOK    COUXAOB 

Behind  us  is  Easter,  with  Its  glorious  challenges  of  sacrifice,  of 
Immortality,  of  resurrection  and  the  fuUer  life.  In  this  hour  of 
unrest  and  of  uncertainty  may  we  all  have  the  courage  to  give  of 
ourselves  and  our  very  lives,  if  need  be,  in  the  buUdlng  of  a  finer 
and  a  happier  world.  We  aU  desire  that  unemployment  shaU  be 
corrected,  that  those  who  toU  shaU  enjoy  a  larger  share  of  the 
wealth  they  create.  But  let  us  never  In  a  moment  of  Impatience 
destroy  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  o\ir  Uberty.  which  is  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Judiciary. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  question  without  emphasizing  the  fact 
that  the  ix)wer  of  the  Judiciary  in  America  reete  largely  on  the 
respect  of  the  people  for  the  decrees  of  our  courts. 

Congress  must  ever  hold  the  purse  strings  of  the  Nation.  H&n 
Is  the  power  to  declsa«  war,  to  summon  legions  to  the  defense  of 
a  cause,  to  write  the  legislative  charter  of  liberty  and  progress. 
Here  Is  the  most  powerfiU  and  important  legislative  tribunal 
known  to  mankind. 

The  White  House  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  Avenue.  No  man  in 
aU  the  world  can  exert  greater  Influence  for  the  good  of  his  feUow 
beings  and  for  the  welfare  of  mankind  than  the  President  of  the 
United  Stetes.  His  is  the  responsibility  of  administering  the  mU- 
licns  and  the  billions  that  may  be  appropriated  by  Congress.  His 
is  the  opportunity  of  ^pointing  llteraUy  thousands  to  positions 
of  responsibUlty.  He  is  not  only  commander  In  chief  of  the 
Army  and  the  Navy,  but  he  Is  the  capteln  of  our  destiny. 

We  approach  with  reverence  the  marble  i;emple  of  Justice.  We 
recognize  that  here  Is  a  tribunal  without  a  poUceman  or  a  soldier 
to  enforce  Ite  authority.  It  catmot  offer  money,  honon,  or  re- 
wards to  support  Its  decisions.  Ite  power  Is  dependent  almost 
solely  upon  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  American  people 
for  the  Integrity.  abUity.  and  honesty  of  this  great  tribunal. 

NZKD    or   THX   HOUB 

Bach  of  you  can  help  America  by  writing  your  Congressman  and 
Senatore  In  your  own  language  and  In  your  own  way  telling  them 
that,  as  lovere  of  liberty,  you  ask  that  the  proposal  to  give  any 
President  at  any  time  the  authority  to  influence  or  override 
the  Supreme  Court  be  not  adopted.  Defeat  the  pending  proposal 
relative  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Then  let  Congress  submit  to  the 
States  for  ratification  any  amendmente  to  the  Constitution  deemed 
necessary  or  pr<q>er. 


Peace  Policy  of  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  AprU  27. 1937 


ADDRESS  BT  HON.  SUMNER  WELLES,  ASSISTANT  SECRBTABY 
OP  STATE.  BEFORE  THE  FORTY -SIXTH  CONTINENTAL  CON- 
ORE8S  OP  THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY,  DAUGHTERS  OP  THE 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION,  ON  APRIL  19,  1937 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  ccmsent 
that  there  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  a 


▼ery  able  address  delivered  by  Hon.  Sumner  WeQes.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  before  the  Forty-sixth  Ccmtinental 
Congress  of  the  National  Society.  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  at  Constitution  Hall.  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
Monday  evening,  April  19,  1937.  in  which  Mr.  Welles  dis- 
cusses the  peace  policy  of  the  United  States  Oovemment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

You  have  been  good  enough  to  ask  me  to  address  you  this 
evening  on  some  aspects  of  the  peace  policy  of  your  Oovemment. 
And  I  have  welcomed  the  opportunity  because  of  my  fuU  realiza- 
tion of  the  outstanding  service  which  great  patriotic  aasociationa 
such  as  youn  can  render  in  preaching,  in  supplementing,  and  in 
reinforcing  the  policy  which  yoxir  Oovemment  is  carrying  forward. 

To  be  worthy  of  support,  our  peace  policy  mxist  be  a  poUcy 
which  Is  prectlcal  in  its  conception,  and  which  takes  Into  account. 
without  minimizing  them,  the  fundamental  nature  and  the  acope 
of  the  causes  for  the  threat  of  war  whidi  exists  in  thla  modem 
world.  It  must  recognize  as  well  that  no  matter  how  determined, 
the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  may  be.  and 
today  are.  that  this  country  of  oun  shall  not  again  be  drawn  into 
another  foreign  war,  nevertheless,  the  social  and  economic  effects 
of  a  great  war  in  some  other  pajrt  of  the  world  must  inevitably 
have  their  disastrous  repercussions  In  our  own  midst.  Conse- 
quently, oiu-  policy  muBt  envisage  first  the  means  whereby  the 
United  States  can  be  safeguarded,  so  f ar  aa  may  be  possible,  from 
being  plimged  into  the  vortex  of  a  war  not  of  our  own  making, 
and  secondly,  the  manner  in  which  this  Oovemment,  without 
political  Involvement,  may  lend  Its  great  moral  influence  and  its 
effective  cooperation  in  furthering  the  creation  of  world  conditions 
which  are  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

The  so-caUed  neutrality  legislation  which  has  been  enacted,  and 
of  which  amended  forms  are  now  before  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress tar  their  final  determination,  is  designed  within  the  limita- 
tions defined  therein  to  assist  In  assuring  the  attainment  of  thla 
first  objective.  You  wUl  also  wish  to  know  what  your  Oovem- 
ment has  done,  and  can  do,  to  advance  the  secocid  (AJectiva,  tha 
promotion  of  world  peace. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  tremendously  heartening  saece«  at- 
tained by  the  Inter-American  Conference  for  the  M«<"t»"f  f^  of 
Peace,  held  at  Buenos  Aires  last  December,  at  which  there  met 
upon  the  initiative  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  representatives  of  the  21  Independent  American 
democracies.  At  ttiat  conference  there  was  achieved  an  tmanimlty 
of  criterion  on  the  part  of  all  the  nations  of  the  New  World  as 
to  the  peace  policies  which  they  will  pureue  in  their  rdations 
between  themselves.  As  you  wlU  recaU.  at  that  conference  the 
American  republics  Jointly  agreed  upon  a  treaty  providing  for 
consultation  between  them  aU  whenever  the  peace  of  the  Ameri- 
can republics  is  menaced,  whether  that  menace  arises  through  the 
threat  of  war  between  American  States,  or  whether  It  be  of  any 
other  nature  whatsoever,  or  in  the  event  of  an  international  war 
outside  America  which  may  menace  the  peace  of  tbe  American 
republics.  In  order  to  determine  the  proper  time  and  manner  in 
which  the  signatory  states,  If  they  so  desire,  may  eventuaUy  co- 
operate in  some  pacific  action  tending  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  continent.  You  also  know  of  that  far-reaching  resolution 
adf^ted  at  the  same  conference  in  which  the  American  nations 
jointly  declared  "that  every  act  susceptible  of  disturbing  the  peace 
of  America  affects  each  and  every  one  of  them  and  justUles  the 
initiation  of  the  procedure  of  consultation"  provided  for  In  the 
treaty  to  which  I  have  Jixst  referred. 

In  his  address  at  the  opening  session  at  the  conference  President 
Roosevelt,  in  voicing  the  common  faith  of  the  American  repub- 
lics, declared  "that  we  maintain  and  defend  the  democratic  form 
of  constitutional  representative  government.  •  •  •  and  that 
through  it  we  offer  bape  tor  peace  and  more  abundant  life  to  tha 
peoples  of  the  whole  world.** 

What  were,  therefore,  the  concrete  acoompUahments  at  the  con- 
ference at  Buenoe  Alree.  apart  from  its  great  spiritual  signlflcaaoa 
In  showing  unmistakably  the  mutual  cdnfldenoe  and  Interde- 
pendence of  the  260,000,000  human  beings  comprising  tbe  Ameri- 
can democradea.  as  an  Indication  of  the  practical  nature  at 
the  peace  poUcy  which  our  Government  Is  iiwlsting  In  carry- 
ing on?  I  should  cite  the  salient  galna  aa  twofold:  First,  affirma- 
tion of  the  principles  of  donocracy  as  a  prime  factor  in  asbur- 
Ing  peace  between  the  American  republics;  and  aeoond.  tha  con- 
tractual obligation  entered  Into  by  the  American  natliMis  to 
consult  together  whenever  the  peace  of  our  continent  Is  Jaqp- 
ardized.  For  if  we.  the  peofdes  of  the  New  World,  assure  our- 
selves that  our  demooatic  izkBtitutlons  are  maintained  Invlolata 
and  tbe  people  themaelvea.  therefore,  have  the  untrammeUad  op- 
portunity to  determine  whether  they  shaU  remain  at  peace  or  go 
to  war.  the  process  of  consultation  between  aU  the  American 
governments  now  made  effective.  wiU  necessartly  in"»>>Miff  on 
behalf  of  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  force  of  public  ^rp^nifm 
in  every  one  of  our  respective  nations.  I  relterete  what  I  have 
said  on  another  occasion,  that  the  greatest  aUy  of  peace  that  tha 
world  possesses  today  la  the  force  of  public  opinion  freely 
ezpreeead. 

A  few  we^a  ago  there  died  a  very  great  American.  EUhu  Boot. 
Some  yean  ago  he  wrote  these  reflections  upaa  the  manner  In 
which  democratic  govtfnments,  responsible  to  their  pe<q>leB,  must 
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conduct  their  fsardgn  policy.  Z  wiah  to  read  tbem  to  you  tbls 
evoUng  becmase  they  llhutnte  so  cteaily  one  of  the  prlndples  of 
the  pottcy  your  CKtvcmment  is  punulng.    lir.  Boot  said: 

-BomunK  waoMsh  ambraan.  trade  competition,  or  sinister  per- 
sonal mottvca  of  whatever  kind  may  iMve  led  toward  a  warlike 
situation,  two  great  bodies  of  human  beings,  without  whose  con- 
sent war  cannot  be  carried  on.  can  never  have  come  to  two  dia- 
metrically opposid  genuine  beliefk  ss  to  the  justice  of  the  quar- 
rel without  one  side  or  the  other,  and  probably  both,  being 
mistaken  about  their  country's  rights  and  their  country's  duties. 

*  *  *  Irre^onslble  govetnments  may  fl^t  without  being  In 
the  least  degree  mistaken  about  their  rlg^  and  duties.  They 
may  be  quite  willing  to  make  cannon  fodder  of  their  own  people 
in  order  to  get  more  terrltary  or  more  power;  but  two  democra- 
ciee  will  not  light  unices  they  believe  themselves  to  be  right. 

*  *  *  When  foreign  affalra  are  ruled  by  democradea.  the  dan- 
ger of  war  wlU  be  In  mistaken  belleCs.    •    •     •    There  la  a 

*  *  *  mj  to  prevent  a  pe(^)le  from  having  an  erroneous 
opinion.  That  way  Is  to  furxdah  the  whcte  people,  as  a  part  of 
thsir  ocdtnary  edueatloo,  with  ootreet  Information  about  their 
relations  to  other  peoples^  about  the  Ttmltations  upon  their  own 
rights,  about  thetr  duties  to  respect  the  rights  of  others,  about 
what  has  bMpened  and  Is  happoilng  In  Intemstlnnal  aSatra.  and 
about  the  affects  upon  national  life  of  the  things  that  are  done 
or  rafuasd  aa  between  natlrms;  so  that  the  feopia  themselves 
will  have  the  nwisns  to  test  misinformation  and  af^icala  to  preju- 
dice and  passton  based  upon  eRor." 

Through  consultation  when  their  Joint  Interests  are  affected, 
through  continuous  enlightenment  of  thetr  peoplea  as  to  the 
dsngers  which  may  arlae,  and  as  to  the  pacLBc  mrthods  for  their 
solution,  democratic  govemmente.  by  the  demand  of  the  people, 
can  and  win  keep  the  peace. 

The  value  of  the  achievements  of  Buenos  Aires  must  necessarily 
he  Judged  by  the  test  ot  time.  We  may  be  Justified,  however.  In 
considering  them  as  an  example  which  offiers  hc^e  and  enoourag»- 
ment  to  a  world  desperately  tried  and  rent  UKwOtr  by  the  re* 
crudeaoence  of  old  hatrada.  by  the  hhth  of  new  pawrtons,  and  by 
the  growth  of  eoonomic  fetors  arising  tram  modem  InventlonB. 
the  full  signtflcanre  of  which  we  may  barely  conceive.  I  think.  In 
any  event,  they  made  dear  to  the  entire  world  that  while  the 
TTkdted  States  stands  with  the  other  independent  donocracies  of 
the  American  Continent,  it  takes  this  stand  In  no  q>lrit  of  selfish 
Isolation  Oar  Oovemment.  by  determination  of  the  American 
people.  Is  unwining.  and  I  believe  will  remain  unwUUng.  to  In- 
volve itself  in  any  poUtical  Involvemants  with  nations  across  the 


And  yet.  time  and  again,  while  maintatntng  national  armaments 
adequate  to  defend  our  Just  rli^ts  and  interests,  we  have  slgniOed 
and  wiU  continue  to  sl^^Ufy  our  wUhngness  to  cooperate  in  con- 
certed effUrts  to  obtain  the  reduction  and  limitation  of  military 
and  naval  armaments.  For  we  realiae  that  unless  the  «»Tiiiting 
rearmament  race  Is  halted  the  entire  worid  wHI  e^ierlence  an 
enoaomic  collapse  utterly  destructive  of  the  ctvillsatlon  we  have 
bollt  iq>. 

Likewise  your  Ctovemment,  daring  these  past  4  years,  has  taken 
the  lead  In  urging  aU  nations  to  Join  with  It  In  furtherhig  in  a 
pneUcal  noanner  the  removal  of  all  cf  thoae  tinwlm  ud  arti- 
ficial obatades  to  the  movement  of  goods  across  frontiers,  so  that 
there  may  again  spring  up  between  the  members  of  the  fimlly  of 
nattops  a  ncnnal  and  healthy  commercial  rtiationship  which,  by 
giving  empk^ment  and  by  raising  standards  of  living,  promotes 
the  coBtentment  and  eet'uilty  of  the  Individual,  and  thereby 
foatars  tnteraattoBal  good  win  and  heoomes  cue  of  the  surest 
foCmdaUons  for  penminent  peace  that  the  world  can  pwiirnG, 
And  iB  uanylug  out  oar  oMm  trnde^igreement  program  we  have 
practiced  what  we  have  preached. 

wOl  thus  take  part,  and  bear  oar  fan  share.  In  an  Intema- 
to  aeove  military  and  economic  diearmament.  We 
today  eooperattng  with  ottwr  governments  hi  efforts 
to  i^aWllae  eunenciea,  in  the  eantvol  of  narcotics  traOc,  In  the 
iNttiiimuit  of  Intemational  health,  and  in  the  Improvement  of 
hoursjmd  of  working  condttlons  of  labor  everywhere.  As  Preel- 
said.  "We  are  not  isnIatlnnlstB  except  ineofar 
to  isoiato  omsel»ea  ooaipleiaiy  tmm  war." 

_  the  prtaeipal  fecmdaMona  opoo  whldi  th« 
pollqr  cf  the  Ctovemment  of  the  Uhtted  Btataa  rests. 
It  may  be  that  thinking  men  and  women  everywhere  are  eom- 
Ing  to  the  canduakm.  aa  a  tvsult  of  the  experience  of  the  19  years 
which  have  dapsed  sinee  the  tormhiatlon  of  the  Wortd  War,  that 
peace  under  preeent  candltfcma  cannot  in  practice  he  achieved 
through  the  exercise  of  fCrce.  For  a  vartety  of  eausee  they  have 
Been  pewtdcms  for  the  cnoqployment  of  economic  and  mUltary  sane- 
tloiia.  and  for  the  utniMttQn  of  an  InteraatloBal  peace  force,  fan 
at  least  to  part  In  givtaig  rise  to  a  peace-minded  wortd.  It  may  be 
that  the  devotkm  and  onttitag  eObrto  vrtildi  peaee-lovlng  men 
and  women  to  aU  parte  of  the  wortd  have  shown  for  the  cause 
of  enfCroed  security,  may  to  some  not  distant  day  he  exarted  to 
bdialf  of  the  ereatioti  of  thoae  condttlons  whldi  alone  can  er^en- 
dcr  peace;  oondttlone  which  would  obtato  were  thoae  rankling 
InjuMcea  which  todav  may  exist  between  natteos  to  be  removed 
through  sane  onwnetatlon  of  ww*wt»Miig  inimatB  toy  padflc  nego- 
tiation: were  rsprasaatotliea  of  the  aationB  of  the  wortd.  dtttag 
at  a  oommoM  ooaneO  toble  to  agrsa  tqion  a  plan  wheidij  the 
vorid'k  taw  matartals  would  be  made  •<<«— ^ffjt  on  an  eqottabla 
*^  au  p^^^piBB^  BDH  ^vnevesy  enoeaiBve  sod  UB^varrsBtsd  bar— 

might  be 


and  flnaUy,  were  the  pec^iles  everywhere,  as  Ur.  Boot  ao  wtSi  mM, 

themsdves  to  "have  the  means  to  test  misinformation  and  appeals 
to  prejudice  and  passion  based  upon  error",  and  to  pnasriiwliiii, 
that  eavlng  knowledge,  thus  have  the  opportunity  to  ««*«»»*n'i  mkI 
to  secure  peace. 

The  Philippine  Islands 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LYNN  J.  FRAZIER 

OF  NCMtTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  Affril  27, 1937 


AnnBMFW  BT  MAJ.  OKN.  WILLIAM  C.  BIVKtS.  UWi'lMU  STATBS 

ABICT   (RrriBED). 


Mr.  PRAZIER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  eonsene 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
on  the  subject  a2  the  Philippine  Islands,  delivered  by  Maj. 
Oen.  William  C.  Rivers,  United  States  Army  (retired) ,  at  a 
luncheon  given  by  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  in  honor 
of  President  Manuel  L.  Quezon,  of  the  Philippine  Cc«nmon- 
wealth.  on  April  3.  1937. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscokd.  as  follows: 

Tour  Ekcellency,  President  Quezon,  Mr.  Toastmaster,  ladles,  and 
gcP^wnen.  Jor  me  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  see  Manuel  Quezon  as 
the  President  of  the  Philippine  Commonwealth.  I  gave  the  best 
10  yeare  of  my  working  life  to  the  service  of  the  Plllplnos.  Soon 
after  arriving  in  the  Philippines  as  one  of  the  first  group  of  cheers 
selected  for  Elhu  Roofs  new  army  general  staff,  I  accepted  duty 
under  the  Philippine  government  civil  authorities — with  the  con- 
stobulary.  When  I  settled  my  family  in  Mr.  Quezon's  town,  00 
miles  south  of  Manila.  Mr.  Quezon  was  a  young  lawyer.  Mrs. 
Queacm,  the  able  and  charming  first  lady  in  the  Philippines,  was  a 
very  young  school  girl,  Aurora  Aragon. 

My  duty  reqtilred  our  residence  in  various  provincial  towns,  ftn^ 
I  had  to  WOTk  in  aU  parts  of  the  Islands  and  with  the  Pillpln'os  of 
•n  classes.  My  wife  and  I  soon  grew  to  like  the  Filipino  people. 
They  are  a  hard-worttlng  people  with  ability,  ambition,  and  much 
racial  pride.  With  peace  to  the  Orient,  the  Pillptoos  will  Rovem 
themselves  well.  *^ 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  far  eastern  poUcy  of  the 
United  States— the  military  problem  in  the  Orient  from  an  Ameri- 
can viewpotot.  Also,  about  the  aUeged  Japanese  menace  to  the 
Fhlllpptoea.  (Here,  however,  I  warn  you  all  not  to  expect  very 
mutfi  ftom  an  old  general.  Lloyd  Geot^  has  written  five  volumes 
to  prove  how  stupid  old  generals  are.  I  am  an  old  general  for  I 
saw  as  a  cadet  boy  at  West  Potot  the  great  triumvirate  of  the  Civil 
War— Grant.  Sherman,  and  Sheridan.  Lloyd  George  may  be  riitht 
but  why  did  he  omit  old  admirals  and  the  diplomats  and  ofllSiJs 
^ y^*  ■**<*  a°d  foreign  departments  of  the  various  lands?  Old 
generals  may  study  the  last  war,  but  diplomats  study  the  status 
quo  and  the  status  quo  ante  and  talk  of  bilateral  and  multilateral 
convermUons  between  nations.  I  say,  let  us  have  both  kinds  of 
talks;  do  let  everyone  talk  at  once  and  at  the  same  ttn^ff  if  it  wlU 
make  lor  peace  to  the  Pacific.)  ^^ 

America  has  no  far  eastern  policy.  Such  as  we  have  devtioped 
might  be  expaeeeed:  "We  took  the  PhUlppinee  to  i»oteet  our 
trade  with  China;  now  many  seem  to  think  we  must  fight  Ju>aa 
to  protect  China  so  as  to  giiard  the  Philippines"— arotrnd  the 
circle  Par  East  policy,  you  see. 

^  J^^  "*•  BepubUc  of  the  PhUlppinee  can  be  and  should  be 
neutralized.  It  is  to  the  selfish  and  naUonal  toterest  of  Australia. 
NewZealand.  Java.  Singapore.  Slam.  Prance,  China,  Great  Britain. 
Busrta.  and  M^edally  Ji^Mtn  to  have  the  PhlUppine  Archipelago 
neutralized.  The  small  armament  of  the  Swiss  has  had  little 
effect  on  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland  for  a  century— 4t  Is  the 
peculiar  strategic  situation  and  location  ot  the  country.  This  la 
also  the  case  with  the  Philippines. 

.J?*!^^  ?S***l  ahould  now  withdraw  from  the  PhUlppinee 
and  Itom  the  Orient.    We  have  no  territory  to  Asia  prop^  and 

tootle  affair^  the  United  States  is  not  the  guardian  of  Asiatic 
SrSL,i?^tK'Jf*Jf®  ?1  *'*^**™  ^^^  ^^  toevltably  be  settled  by 
^tS^u,.^  V^®  there— by  Japanese.  Chtoese.  and  Russlani^ 
«»Sf  SS**^  JJ*^"^'  ^  ^*^^  SUtes  alone,  nor  the  PUl- 
SSSLi'Si  Sf,«^°f^  ^*»^  combined   to  an  alliance,  cannot 

•quMBly  between  the  United  States  and  the  Phuipnlnes  There 
S!i?.«JI2  «>"*^t«an  the  west  coast  of  the  United  Sto^  to  the 
Phlllppin«.  The  normal  and  short  steamer  route  passes  very  near 
Japan.  The  long  route  by  HawaU  and  Guam  is  TiooSleTaiSlls 
flanked  tor  afanoet  S,000  mUes  by  the  numerous  JapMSelman- 
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Guam  with  its  poor  harbor  is  sarroundad  by  Mands 
ot  the  mandated  groups  and  la  to  easy  *'«■«*«'"§  ranee  by  atrpianen 
from  the  Bonto  Islands  and  from  J^;>an  Itself.  No  two  ataliim 
powers  combined — Kngland  and  America,  for  niampla  <miU1  per- 
manently dominate  and  ccmtrol  toe  PhUlppinee  region. 

It  Is  far-fetched  to  speak  of  an  American  naval  base  at  M*"f^» 
A  bass  is  a  forUfled  plsMW  from  which  forces  advance  and  to  which 
they  may  return.  With  J^tan  and  the  Jspaneas  w*^»w<^t^M^  islands 
blocking  the  way  to  Manila,  aU  the  Congress  can  build  at  Manila 
would  be  a  far-off,  expoeed.  and  untenable  saUent.  No  su^  dis- 
tant salient  has  ever  been  successfuUy  defended  to  the  history  of 
warfare,  where  both  cootestanto  had  great  fleeta.  Fbr  the  United 
States  to  defend  an  expoeed  fortified  ealient  at  Manila  we  would 
have  to  construct  a  new  and  additional  fleet  for  servloe  to  the 
Phillpptoea;  such  a  fleet  would  have  to  be  at  least  as  large  as  the 
Japaneee  fleet.  We  would  also  have  to  maintain  at  Manila  a  fleld 
army  of  American  soldiers,  fuUy  equipped  wlto  toe  heavy  im- 
pedimenta of  war.  Heavy  land-based  airplanes,  naore  powerful 
than  any  airplanea  carried  by  a  fleet,  could  bombard  such  a 
salient:  airplanea  from  Japan's  bases  at  Formosa — ^very  near  the 
Philippines — and  from  other  Japanese  bases. 

Holding  the  Philippines  wUl  tovcdve  two  dangers  of  war  for  the 
United  States — a  war  wlto  Japan  at  some  time  and  the  reqxm- 
sibiUty  for  the  United  States  to.  siq>press  a  revolt  at  some  time 
of  toe  FUiptoos  against  the  FUiptoo  Gownment  at  M^Ttii^, 
Either  of  toese  conflicta— at  greater  distances  than  any  war  has 
ever  been  fought  between  two  srmed  peoplea — would  be  for  the 
United  States  the  most  difficult  war  the  wit  ot  man  could  devise. 
Vast  changes  have  taken  place  to  the  Kortowest  Padflc  re- 
gions. Some  of  these  are  the  rise  of  Japan  as  a  flrst-dass  power; 
toe  return  of  Russia  to  that  region  far  m<»e  formidable  than 
csarlst  Russia  ever  was;  and  the  doubling  of  toe  range,  speed, 
and  capacity  of  the  air  bombers  to  the  past  4  years — ^wito  the 
development  of  toe  new  submarlnea.  (The  airplane  will  make 
the  greatest  changee  to  warfare  sinoe  the  totrodueUon  of  gun- 
powder.) 

Russia  now  has  to  eastern  Asia  more  soldiers  than  Ji^Mn  has 
to  ito  peace  army,  Itoes  erf  new  concrete  forts,  many  airplanes, 
and  many  raUway-shlpped  submarines. 

Russia  threatens  Japan  at  the  uorto  from  Vladivostok  and 
Russia  pxishes  from  toe  west  toto  outer  MongoUa  toward  the 
sea.  Unless  Japan  holds  Manchuria  as  a  buffer  and  also  pxishes 
westward  to  north  China,  Russia  can  socm  have  the  islands  of 
Japan  proper  to  dire  perU.  A  strong  foothold  on  the  mainland 
of  Asia  is  vital  to  the  conttouance  of  Japan  as  a  flrst-class  power. 
I  favor  oiv  recognition  of  Manchukuo  and  our  recognition  of 
Japan's  strategic  movemente  to  North  China.  I  favor  efforte  on 
toe  part  of  the  United  States  to  secure  the  toterest  of  Japan  to 
toe  independence  and  the  success  of  toe  Philippine  Republic.  I 
am  to  favor  of  a  world  system  for  peace — as  most  people  are— but 
it  is  evident  that  such  a  system  is  not  practicable  at  present. 

Japan  wiU  not  attempt  forcible  annexation  of  the  Phlliiq;>lnea 
becatise  such  a<^on  would  toterfere  wlto  Japan's  trade  to  the 
niiUpptoes  and  make  the  division  of  the  Japaneee  fleet  necessary. 
I  hope  toat  our  own  people  here  to  America  wiU  grant  generous 
trade  privUeges  to  toe  FUiptoos  for  a  number  of  years.  I  hope 
that  our  people  wIU  generously  pay  off  toe  some  970,000.000  bonded 
debt  of  toe  Phllipptoes,  for  money  which  the  American  adminis- 
trations at  Manila  borrowed. 

I  trust  that  our  "good  nelghtxn^  poUey  Is  not  only  for  the 
nations  to  toe  souto  of  us.  All  honor  to  toose  who  went  to 
Souto  America.  Especial  honor  to  the  doaen  wonten  who  tocdc  the 
cupper  at  Washington  and  flew  down;  who  took  the  doves  of 
peace  across  toe  great  Andes  Mountains  to  Buenos  Airest  I  hojpe 
that  toeee  ladies  wlU  soon  take  the  HaiooH  Clipper  to  Honolulu 
'  and  meet  toere  repreeentatives  who  come  from  A3la  to  meet  the 
ladies,  representativee  of  people  who  Uve  to  Asia— Ghlneae,  Jap- 
aneee, and  Russians.  I  hope  the  ladies  wlU  carry  the  peace  doves 
toto  toe  Pacific. 

We  are  now  assembling  to  the  Norto  Pacific  Ocean  the  greatest 
(certainly  the  most  costly)  aggregation  at  fighting  ships  and  com- 
bat airplanes  toe  world  has  ever  seen  to  one  place.  The  Padfie 
crisis  WiU  come  to  2  or  3  years,  when  toe  Japanese  and  ourselves 
have  completed  and  ready  for  toe  line  of  battle  the  additional 
warships  boto  are  now  constructing.  I  have  been  to  several  over- 
seas wars  and  I  had  a  llne-of-battle  command  to  all  our  major 
combate  to  Prance:  I  am  convtoced  that  toe  only  way  to  m^niinigw 
or  to  end  such  confUcta  Is  to  start  movemente  to  av(Md  them  sev- 
eral years  before  the  advent  of  a  crisis.  We  can  weU  defend  our 
west  coast  wlto  a  more  moderate  fieet  based  on  the  ice-free 
harbors  of  toe  Aleutian  Islands.  (Honolulu  Is  more  than  2.000 
miles  from  toe  route  to  toe  Orient — ^It  is  not  suitably  located  for 
a  primary  base.  Honcriuto  Is  necessary  for  us  as  a  sscondary  base.) 
The  fieet  of  the  United  Statee  based  on  Unalaska  is  ntore  powerful 
than  at  any  otoer  place  to  the  Norto  Pacific  Ocean,  whether  for 
defense  or  for  offense.  (This  is  because  the  fieet  at  Unalaska  can 
operate  on  toe  toterior  and  shorter  lines,  forcing  the  fieet  of  an 
antagonist  to  operate  on  toe  exterior  and  longer  lines.)  Also,  the 
fleet  is  more  powerful  for  defending  the  Panama  Canal  when  baaed 
on  Unalaska. 

We  can  well  defend  to  toe  Padflc  our  normal  line  (more  than 
3.000  miles  from  our  own  shores)  which  runs  from  the  Aleutians  to 
the  HawaUans  and  on  down  to  Panama.  Then  our  normal  itoe 
to  toe  Atlantic  running  from  Panama  throtigh  the  Caribbean  to 
toe  general  neighborhood  of  Newfoundland.  We  can  mil  have  a 
national  defense  policy  to  maintain  forces  adequate  for  the  defense 
ot  our  borders  and  coaste  and  to  control  that  portion  of  the  ssas 
to  the  vicinity  of — adjacent  to— our  own  coasts  and  harbors. 
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XDITX3IBIAL  FROM  TBB  SALT  LABZ  dTT  TBIBUm 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  ananlmoaB  oooMot 
to  taaye  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Raoou  a  verj  br«ef 
editorial  entitled  *X?0D8errati(»i  and  Oppogittan",  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  April  9, 1937. 

There  being  no  ohiecti<ni.  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Raoou.  as  foUows: 

[Ftom  the  Salt  Lake  aty  (Utah)  Trtbune  of  Apr.  9.  ltS7| 
ooMaBBvanoif  amd 


BtrJamatlon  leaders  from  14  Western  States  have  been  «*tftwMiiy 
to  Salt  l4Jce  City  during  the  pest  we^  on  problems  pertaining 
to  their  work.  to<audlng  water  conservation,  flood  control,  and  the 
preeervatian  of  Umbered  watersheds.  It  is  believed  by  theee  mem- 
bers of  the  organlsatkm  that  the  sum  of  $50.000j000  wiU  have  to 
be  expended  annually  untU  comparative  safety  of  rangns.  rlw 
bottoms,  and  vaUey  farms  is  assured.  Bvcry  year  aome  unex- 
pected manifestation  of  Nature's  idiosyncrasies  adda  to  the  per- 
plexities  of  the  day  and  the  perU  of  the  future.  Miiit^yns  of  tons 
of  rich  aUuvlal  soU  are  carried  away  <m  winds  or  waters  to  be  kist 
forever  to  the  ever^ncreasing  needs  of  a  short-dghted  race. 

Forest  flres.  floods,  and  duat  storms  are  not  the  only  dlaoourage- 
mente  encountered  to  an  effort  to  save  and  Increaas  the  eulttvabto 
area  of  tbls  country.  One  of  toe  most  dlfllcult  irfntarles  to  over- 
come is  the  hostility  of  eastern  people  to  conservation.  Tto  be 
sure,  erratic  elemente  are  trying  to  educate  them,  but  the  task  la 
almost  aa  hoptless  aa  it  is  to  farm  the  stony  acres  of  tbelr  aballov 
sou. 

dubs  and  associations  of  farmers  were  organisBd  to  Hew  Bog- 
land  a  few  years  ago  to  combat  aU  reclamation  measures.  "Let 
Nature  have  ito  course  and  the  watos  aetk.  their  levtf  **.  one  of 
toe  apokgiamn  exclaimed.  Then  came  the  flbods  that  covered  the 
Sast.  submerged  cities,  wrecked  homes,  cdoasd  factortes.  and  cov- 
ered farms  wlto  gravel.  Stobbom  oppoaitlon  to  a  policy  cf  oon- 
stfvatlon  was  about  the  only  thing  the  overflowing  streama  f^i^Kl 
to  carry  away. 

Western  OongresBnoi  are  reported  as  unwilling  to  ask  for  any 
appropriation  to  canssa  of  what  is  already  provided  to  the  Budget. 
There  may  be  reasons  for  this  attitude,  but  when  a  manls  house  la 
threatened  by  fire  and  his  famUy  by  onrushlng  waters,  when  his 
farm  is  about  to  be  blown  or  washed  out  of  existence  by  lnap«adinc 
storms,  he  can  usuaUy  think  of  many  items  \4>on  wtilch  to 
economliie  besides  the  saving  of  his  soil,  his  crop,  his  hams,  hte 
prospects,  his  children's  future. 

Eq>endituree  are  Justlfled  best  where  they  prevent  waste  and 
pomanent  loss.    Such  a|q)arent^  extravagance  is  actual  trufaUty. 


The  Supreme  Court 
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LRTVB  FBOIf  EDWARD  H.  WABRXN.  JOSEPH  W. 
MORTON  C.  CAllFBEUi 


Mrs.  ROCKERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Q;»eaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Bmooko,  I  in- 
clude the  following  letter: 


Bon. 


aa.  vm. 

NotllbB  BOOBBS, 

WmaMngton,  D.  C 
Dbab  lISBaM:  The  ffrsaident,  to  advocattng  his  Ooort  r-*T'*»fflt. 
jusUflsd  them  by  the  parable  at  the  three  harass  used  to  plow 
a  Add.  who  mwt  *littll  together."  But  the  legtdatlve.  eaeeutiva. 
and  judiciary  branches  of  this  Oovemment  are  mot  under  a  duty 
to  have  no  diftereneea.  If  a  Piesidsnt  vetoss  a  inwiBura  passsd 
by  Oongreas.  he  cannot  Jtistly  be  held  iq;>  to  reproach  or  cliloauy 
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M  the  hone  that  Imf  down.  Ob  me  eeBteHy.  it  k  hie  dnty.  un- 
der the  Oomtltatkm.  to  eaerdae  en  Independent  lodgment,  end, 
on  oocacton.  to  be  a  cheek  upon  Che  legiautore. 

It  le  aleo  the  do^  of  ttw  Indteteiy.  tf  eiwilliig  an  Independent 
lodgment,  tt  la  eonnneed  that  a  meaaufe  paaaed  tj  the  leglalature 
▼lolateB  a  provlakm  of  the  Oonatttotton.  eo  to  decdaxe.  U  it  doea 
eo  declare.  It  cannot  joatly  be  held  op  to  nfmech  or  obloquy  as 
the  hone  that  lay  down. 

The  Oooatltntlan  praCecta  the  rl^ta  of  the  Sevenl  Statea.  as 
agalnat  the  Federal  Ooremment  .iod  It  protects  the  rlchts  of 
mlnontlaa.  howrer  aDBaS.  on  reUglooe  qiwettona,  on  xaclal  ques- 
tions, on  questions  involTing  deprivatlans  of  the  right  to  a  fair 
trial.  Whenerer  the  Court  gins  to  a  State  or  an  IndiTldual  the 
protection  to  which  it  is  oonTlnoed  that  the  State  or  the  individual 
is  entitled  under  the  Coostltution.  it  Ownrtm  reqjMct.  not  abuse. 

The  President's  parable  rereals  a  mlsuadei standing  of  the  na- 
ture of  our  Oovenunent.  Oor  Oonrnment  was  designed  to  be  a 
system  of  checks  and  balances.  It  contemplated  an  independent 
leglslatare.  an  Independent  eaeeutlTe.  and  an  Independent  Judi- 
ciary. It  waa  <«— «g"*"«.  eonadoasty  and  canfuUy,  to  guard  aptlnst 
a  eoocentratkm  of  poiwar  in  any  one  branfch  of  the  Ckynmment. 

The  framework  of  our  Gonmment  may  oaefuUy  be  compared 
with  the  framework  of  the  Brlttah  Oonmment.  The  British 
Oonrnment  baa  not  a  aystsm  of  eheds  and  balaneea.  Power  la 
concentrated  in  the  legl^ature,  and  then  an  not  even  two  effec- 
tively Independent  branches  of  the  legMature.  The  will  of  the 
Bouae  of  Ooounona  la  final  on  some  matten  at  once,  and  on  all 
other  matten  after  a  rriattnly  Aort  period. 

m  anhstanne.  ttaa  Frlma  MlBMsr  eaaM  mla  Qreat  Britain  aa  he 
ptaasad.  provided  ha  had  a  onjorlty  In  the  Houae  of  Oommona 
who  wan  suhaurvlaiil  to  hla  will.  At  preaeni  the  House  of  Oom- 
maaa  Is  In  eoBtrol  of  independent  m«i.  and  a  prime  mlnlater 
would  be  qidekly  pwgad  If  he  had  lUualosia  of  grandsfor.  But 
ffll  the  House  of  Onmnxnia  with  yes  man  and  the  subatanoe  of 
BrItlBh  daaaocracy  would  be  goeia. 

If  tha  FreBMenra  psopoaals  an  cnaetad  by  the  Senate,  we  HbaH 
have  takan  a  long  stq>  away  froen  car  sjettm  of  cheeks  and 
batanaaa.  Tha  rraelrtant  vroold  seem  to  be  tn  a  state  of  mind 
when  more  than  tha  Independenea  of  tha  Jodlelary  te  at  stake. 
Tha  tnrtapenrtaaee  of  the  Senate  would  seem  to  be  threatened 
and  to  be  ttanatsnad  now. 

The  Prestdent  baa  already  gnat  power  tn  his  handa-^neana  by 
wtdch  he  magr  sttampt.  to  beteg  tha  Senate  Into  line.  Then  are 
apparently  Seeaaton  who  fear  that  opposition  to  the  PrealdenfB 
propesal  may  cauae  them  to  be  at  a  rtlsailvantaga  m  the  dis- 
tribution of  patronage  or  may  caun  them  to  be  read  out  of  the 
Demociatk  Party,  or  at  leaat  to  ba  deijelvBd  of  In^xxtant  aid 
whan  thay  coma  op  for  nnwntnattoc 

The  Prtdaut  Intends  to  have  Pnsldent  men  control  the 
tadldBry,  and  It  would  appear  to  ba  probaUa  that  he  alao  in- 
tenda.  If  It  la  nsrw— ij  in  order  to  aooompllA  his  win.  to  have 
Pnsldant  msn  control  the  Senate.  If  tha  Prestdent  rtfleved  Sen- 
aton  Itam  tH  Preafctsntlal  presaun  and  left  each  Senator  firee  to 
aserdae  hla  Independatt  Judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  pro- 
poaala.  theee  proposals  woold.  w*  bdleva.  ba  njeeted  dedslv^. 

It  win  take  a  good  deal  of  cuuiaga  by  aonaSanatom  to  cxardae 
aa  Indapendsnt  }ndgment.  Otrtatn  Senaton  have  already  shown 
tlMt  thay  have  aoeh  eoan«e:  bat  we  Iter  that  then  win  be 
Pneldent  men,  ertetuws  whose  knees,  not  thefer  minds,  an  In 
metlan.  If  tha  countiy  la  to  loae  an  Independent  Judiciary.  It 
win.  we  believe,  be  because  ft  would  have  Urst  lost  an  Inde- 
pendent SMMte.  A  long  step,  a  very  long  step,  would  have  been 
taken  away  fram  our  ayatem  of  diedcs  and  baleoBces. 

iDltaentlal  papen  In  London  and  other  British  cUles  have  ex- 
pressed i4)prorval  of  tha  Prealdent'a  plana.  That  is  understand- 
aWa:  tt  is  a  step  toward  a  system  of  government  with  which 
they  an  familiar.  We  very  aamaatiy  hope  that  then  may  be 
good  and  better  relatione  betweMi  the  two  democradea.  But  let 
It  frankly  be  raoognlaed  that  the  two  syatems  of  government  an 
different  and  subataatially  dlfl^rent.  Whether  one  system  or  the 
ether  la  preferable  la  a  matter  upon  which  optnlcms  differ.  If  the 
British  people  deem  to  have  a  democracy  without  checks  and 
trfi'*r**— L  that  la  for  them  to  say.  Jf  tha  American  paq;>le  desin 
to  have  a  dMBoecaey  with  chads  and  tialannwe.  that  la  for  them 
to  aoy. 

Wldch  ayatem  of  government  does  tha  Amorlcan  people  deslnf 
It  is  a  treaaaadoua  Isaoa.  It  la  not  a  partisan  laeae.  It  is  not  an 
economic  laroe.  It  la  a  igratem-qf -government  issue.  ShaU  or 
ahaU  then  not  be  thia  hmg  step  tafean  away  from  our  system  of 
checks  and  balances?  We  bellava  It  to  be  the  meet  tremendous 
laeue.  unooanacted  wtth  a  war.  whieh  haa  aver  arteen  In  thla 
country. 

To  return  to  the  PreaMtent^  paraMe:  The  three  horses  could  not 
of  themselves  plough  the  field,  nten  must  be  a  driver,  and  a 
driver  prqtared  to  uaa  a  iriilp  If  necessary.  Where  la  the  driver 
to  be  found?  When  la  the  whip  to  ba  found?  Ih  hla  victory 
banquet  addnas  the  Resident  vevealed  hfaeaelf.  liet  not  your 
heart  be  troubled.    I  wlU  be  the  driver,  I  wffl  ai^ply  the  wh^ 

Tha  reaction  of  tha  country  waa  not  what  the  President  had 
expected.  Ba  naltwert  too  late  tha  inmlicatlona  of  his  parable. 
Ba  sought  to  explain  It  away.  But  he  did  prateat  too  BMKh.  By 
hla  own  parabia  thaU  ye  Judge  him. 

m  me  naaw  of  American  denaaciaty  the  President  ia 
wUcIk  wm  in«««— "^T*  the  IbundatlaBa  of 

the  Supraaae  court  of  ma  Vntlad  Statea. 


we  have,  but  the  way  to  aolve  mem  fi  not  by  deelaitBf 
ismocracy  bankrupt  and  paaefnir  to  what  woold  ba.  m 
a  new  system  of  guvei  iirawiift. 
Tow  very  truly, 

"Evmuat  H.  Wa 


IfoavoM  O. 
Grudmmtes  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  dost  of  1900. 

and  now  atember*  of  the  faeuUp  0/  that  sdkooL 
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EXTENSION  OF  REBIARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

OF  MASSACHUSBTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  27,  1937 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachuaetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  bave  &i- 
troduoed  a  bill,  which  baa  been  referred  to  the  Committee 
oa  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  to  regulate  advertiSbsc 
of  imported  articles.  If  enacted,  advertisers  of  all  foreign- 
made  goods  would  be  required  to  diow  in  their  advertising 
matter,  the  name  of  the  country  from  which  the  goods  were 
imported. 

The  bill  applies  to  an  forms  of  advertising  and  sales  pro- 
motion. It  apices  equally  to  all  newspapers,  whether  daily, 
weddy,  biweekly,  or  Sunday;  magazines  both  of  naUnpft]  and 
local  circulation;  pamphlets,  books,  booklets,  circulars,  en- 
velope stuffos,  an  outdoor  and  indoor  display  and  countor- 
dispjay  signs,  and  in  fact,  advertising  media  of  any  descrip- 
tion, such  as  calendars,  buttons,  and  so  forth,  if  the  goods 
advertised  were  made  or  grown  outside  of  the  United  States. 

In  radio  broadcasting,  where  commercial  programs  are 
used  to  advertise  for  sale  in  the  United  States  any  imported 
article  or  material,  a  broadcasting  announcer  would  be  re- 
quired at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  iHtndcast  period,  to 
state  the  name  of  the  coimtry  of  origin. 

Administration  of  the  act  is  lodged  in  the  Department  of 
Coaanerce  and  the  Secretary  of  C<»nmerce  is  empowered  to 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  necessary  for  the 
pn^^er  enforcement  of  the  law. 

The  bin  also  provides  penalties  for  failure  to  comply  with 
its  provisions. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  based  on  the  theory  that  the 
American  peoide,  who  wish  to  buy  goods  manufactured  <x 
grown  in  tiieir  own  country,  should  be  enabled  by  tiieir  Oov- 
enunent to  quickly  determine  the  origin  of  the  products 
<Aered  for  sate  in  the  market  idaces  of  their  country. 

Increasing  numbers  of  Americans  today  are  aware  of  tha 
importance  of  confining  their  purchases,  so  far  as  practica- 
Ue.  to  the  products  of  American  factories  and  farms.  It  Is 
a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  in  this  day  and  age.  that 
it  is  in  the  self-interest  of  aU  who  labor  in  factory  and  in 
Held,  to  buy  the  products  of  their  own  f  eUow  countrymen. 

The  high  American  standards  of  wages  and  living  can  only 
be  maintained  by  a  sjrstem  which  protects  products  made  or 
frown  in  this  country  from  the  inroads  of  the  low-wage 
and  low-cost-of-productlon  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

Changing  standards  for  the  workers,  shorter  hours  and 
blgfaer  wages,  which  every  fair-minded  man  knows  are  de- 
sirable, will  have  the  inevitable  effect  of  raising  prices  in 
some  measure.  Increased  prices  bring  to  some  the  tempta- 
tion of  taking  advantage  of  the  lower  costs  offered  by  the 
industries  of  other  nations,  in  which,  in  some  instances,  the 
workers  are  litUe  better  than  slsives.  If  the  hlgh»  stand- 
ards to  which  we  are  going  forward  are  to  be  preserved,  we 
most  have  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Qovemment  in 
maintaining  these  tevels  by  adequate  tariff  protection,  in  the 
first  place,  and  in  the  second  idace,  we  must  educate  the 
Amolcan  peojde  to  the  knowledge  that  whoiever  they  buy 
goods  produced  in  countries  where  the  wages  are  km.  tbey 
are  in  effect  polling  down  the  level  of  the  'Wf^'^f'rn  of  tbefr 
om  oomxtzy. 
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lomions  of  Americans  are  today  cosiscious  of  these  in- 
escapalde  facts.  With  these  facts  tn  mind,  they  desire  to 
"buy  American."  It  is  the  intention  of  this  legislation  to  be^ 
them  in  distinguishing  between  American  and  foreign  goods. 

Then  there  is  another  group  who  are  seemingly  Indifferent 
to  this  question.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  intentional  indif- 
ference. It  Just  never  occurs  to  them  to  wonder  whether 
the  purchases  they  are  mairing  are  purchases  that  wm  give 
emidoyment  to  American  labor  and  in  so  doing  react  in  some 
way  to  their  own  benefit.  But  I  believe,  if  this  biU  became 
a  law  and  brought  out  in  clear  light  the  country  of  origin 
of  the  goods  sold  in  our  markets,  it  would  inspire  them  to 
catch  the  spirit  of  this  movement  and  they  would  there- 
after govern  their  purchases  accordingly. 

Let  us  take  a  concrete  example.  Suppose  a  merchant  was 
offering  for  sate  a  bolt  of  cteth.  He  desires  to  advertise  it 
in  the  newspapers.  In  his  ad  ezt(dling  the  virtues  of  this 
particular  doth  he  is  compeUed  to  state  it  was  made  in 
Japan.  I  cite  Japan  only  because  that  country  has  in 
recent  years  been  the  source  of  the  greatest  competition  in 
this  pa!rtlcular  item.  It  may  be  any  ottier  country.  Tlien  he 
displays  the  cloth  in  his  shop  window,  and  on  the  card  adver- 
tising its  nature  and  price  be  must  also  add  "Made  in  Japan.'* 
The  same  thins  follows  in  his  counter  di^lay.  if  he  has  one, 
and  in  any  circular  matter  which  he  may  send  through  the 
mail  about  it.  Tlius  there  is  constantly  before  the  pro- 
spective bujrer  the  fact  that  this  item  was  not  made  by 
American  labor;  the  profit  frcnn  its  sate  and  the  wage  that 
was  paid  for  making  it  goes  outside  of  the  United  States, 
across  the  sea;  tf  it  is  purchased,  it  is  detrimental  to  the  best 
interests  of  our  neighbors  and  ourselves. 

The  same  situation  would  prevail  if  the  item  happened  to 
be  cbei4>  imported  Jewelry  or  any  one  of  a  vast  numberof 
articles  being  lutNight  in  from  abroad. 

Let  me  pmphasl7,e  that  the  need  for  such  legislation  as  this 
is  not  far-fetched  or  the  figment  of  anyone's  <w<f>g1nftt1on 
Tbere  are  constanthr  occurring  examides  of  attempts  to  ob- 
scure the  origin  of  products  being  sold  in  America;  indeed, 
in  some  cases  there  has  been  evidence  of  actual  misrepre- 
sentation. 

I  have  in  my  files  in  eonnecticm  with  this  blB  a  tetter 
from  a  concern  in  New  York  State  which  manufactures 
matrix  paper.  Foreign  manufacturers  of  this  pi^ier  ship  it 
Into  the  United  States  with  the  name  of  the  country  where 
It  is  made  stamped  along  the  edge.  However,  the  edge  is 
trimmed  off  before  the  goods  are  marketed  in  this  country, 
thereby  leaving  no  indication  the  goods  were  made  ateoad. 
I  am  informed  the  manner  in  which  it  is  advertised  leads 
buyers  to  believe  it  is  made  in  the  United  States,  although 
about  aU  that  is  done  to  the  paper  here  is  cutting  to  size. 
This  UU,  if  enacted,  would  prevent  such  practices  in  the 
future. 

There  was  recently  broug^  to  my  attention  the  seizure  of 
16,500  pounds  of  Russian  butter,  carrying  the  label,  "Made 
In  the  U.  S.  A.**  White  this  kind  of  misbranding  is  already 
a  violation  of  inesent  law,  the  passage  of  my  UU  would 
supplanent  and  reinforce  the  labeling  statute  we  already 
have. 

A  growing  proportion  of  our  industries  are  aUve  to  the 
necessity  of  this  tegislaticm.  I  have  received  doeens  of  en- 
dorsements fran  home  manufacturers  v^io  are  trying  to  pay 
American  wages  and  better  the  conditions  of  their  employees, 
but  who  are  constanUy  beset  with  the  necessity  for  meeting 
the  competition  of  goods  produced  by  low-cost  foreign  labor. 

As  Just  one  instance,  I  have  here  a  tetter  fnnn  a  Wisconsin 
Industry,  the  head  of  which  writes: 

We  are  very  much  In  favor  of  thla  bill  and  bdleve  oat  at  falr- 
neas  to  American  workmen  and  American  Industry,  everything 
poeslble  should  be  done  to  bring  to  the  attention  ot  the  American 
purchaser  the  fact  that  he  is  buying  foreign  goods  and  dlscrlmlnat- 
mg  against  the  man  who  muat  live  In  America,  maintain  American 
living  standarda,  and  support  the  American  Oovemment. 

There  are  several  nat<"T^«^  organizations  which  are  today 
mgaged  in  the  woi^  of  educating  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  the  benefits  of  buying  hcxne  products.  They  nmn- 
ber  Among  their  members  a  large  and  varied  group  of  Amer- 


ican manufaetming  Interests.  These  organtetlaot  bftv* 
endorsed  my  bill  and  urge  its  passage. 

I  bave  asked  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  for  a  bearing  on  the  measure  and  I  hope  the 
request  wffl  be  granted  in  the  near  future,  in  order  that  tbe 
industries  and  workers  of  America,  whom  this  biU  seeks  to 
protect  and  aid.  wUl  be  given  an  opportunity  to  make  known 
to  the  committee  the  feelings  they  have  about  this  sttui^on, 
as  they  have  already  expressed  them  to  me. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  emphasise  that  this  movement 
affects  the  average  man  in  a  very  direct  way.  Individuals 
)^io  work  for  a  wage  never  think  of  themadtfes  as  being 
able  to  give  employment.  Yet  if  we  stop  to  think,  we  are 
helping  to  give  employment  when  we  buy.  The  uses  we  as 
individuals  make  of  our  purchasing  power  determine  to  what 
people  we  give  employment. 

Every  time  a  person  purchases  an  articte  or  a  service 
"Made  in  America",  that  person  is  doing  his  bit  to  keep  bis 
fellow  Americans  frran  Joining  the  ranks  of  tbe  xmemployed. 
Every  time  he  helps  to  put  some  unonployed  person  ot  his 
own  coimtry  to  work,  he  is  helping  himsdf  in  several  im- 
portant respects.  He  is  making  it  possibte  for  that  peracm 
to  help  keep  him  empteyed.  and  be  is  rdieving  bis  own  and 
his  chUdren's  tax  burden. 

Other  nations  have  taken  the  lead  in  these  movements  to 
keep  th^  own  dtixens  employed. 

Great  Britain  has  had  success  with  its  "Buy  British** 
idea,  Canada  has  its  "Produced  in  Canada"  campaign. 

The  Qovemment  of  our  country  should  itsdf  foster  and 
encourage  our  own  peojde  to  do  likewise.  In  my  opinion, 
the  passage  of  this  bOl  would  be  a  great  forward  step  toward 
that  goal,  which  should  be  the  aim  of  every  patriotic  citi- 
zen— American  markets  for  American  labor. 
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BCr.  MANSnBU>.  BCr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rkcoko.  I  include  the  following 
address  I  delivered  before  tbe  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress  on  April  28,  1937: 

Ur.  Preeldent.  end  delegmtee  to  ttie  Natlanal  Blver  and  Harbor 
Ooogreee,  may  I  tMpttm  my  i4>preclatlan  for  thla  opportunity  to 
addreea  you  on  a  aubject,  of  auch  vital  Intereet  to  eadi  of  ua,  ■■ 
liodem  Leglalatlon  and  ■xeeutive  Management  at  Navigation  Im- 
profcmenta  In  tbe  United  State*.  It  la  my  pleaaure  tbla  year  in 
bringing  up  to  date  certain  pbaaea  ot  my  laat  yeWa  addreai  to 
point  out  particular^,  the  fact  that  there  are  pwtH^>e  few.  If  any, 
actlvltlee  of  the  Oovenunent  In  theee  tlmea  that  are  ao  beneficial 
to  the  public  at  large  aa  river  and  harbor  Improvementa.  There 
Is  no  Individual  In  thla  great  country  who  falla  to  receive  each  day 
taiglMt  ben^ta  from  theee  Improvementa. 

Jjtat  year  I  devoted  aome  time  to  dlaeuaalng  the  Blver  and 
Harbor  Act  of  103S.  certainly,  the  moet  oomprehenalve  and  con- 
atnictlve  waterway  leglalatkm  ever  enacted  bv  the  Congreaa  of  the 
United  Statea.  It  U  with  a  aenae  at  pride  that  I  now  ccunmarloa 
briefly  the  progreea  that  has  alnoe  been  made  on  projecta  author- 
laed  by  that  act. 

With  $130,000,000  provided  In  the  regular  19S6  War  Department 
An>roprlatlan  Act  and  the  Second  Defldengr  Act  of  18M.  together 
with  an  additional  g3OS.0O0j00O  provided  from  emergency  funda 
during  the  last  SV6  yeara,  work  on  the  projecta  authorted  recently, 
particularly  by  the  Blver  and  Harbor  Act  at  1035.  haa  been  proae- 
cuted  at  a  rate  never  befbre  attained. 

Some  at  the  more  Important  projecta  on  whlcih  work  haa  been 
completed  or  la  being  carried  on  Include:  Boston  Hazbor,  where 
dnctalng  In  the  40-foot  main  shin  "^fw^^^  haa  been  pcactlcaUy 
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^»*i«  tanpoftMik  A4>  euul  Imm  bamx  adfaaeadl  bf  tta*  «Kpcm<tttut» 
o(  awn  ttya  »10A>04W0  danni  Uw  p—t  «  flwaJ  gwyW^  "^"^ 

taifeW  MllMly  piMiuumi  nd  tl»  40-«oot  BMtMn  Btrv  dmail 
fw  «ta»  flttO  vtttk  o<  tte  rtvw  to  Rfty-alattk  Stiwt.  to  »Miteg 

j!^'**^:  mam  Tock  State  Bai|«  Gual.  vltara  daepening  of  tiM 

^^^mt  fttan  IS  to  U  fMt  1MB  tieai  wtvmnoed  vNh  funds  In  exeeM 
uiliJOQJW.  Ditawfi  KHf  ftamn^adi^ilite  to  TOwBywi,  irtm* 

^ff>>MH.«  oeaan  vcatfa^^bAt  draft  to  raacb  Ikcatox  vttliout 
iwhfrWy^  tb«  rtiMipMlti  ft  DaJavw*  Guud,  vlMre  funds  in 
HDiif  rf  ISjnt^MO  SN  betaf  WpUsd  to  despwitng  ttie  dmanH  to 
Sf  ftat;  Hiiiilim  Gltr  ^itor.  M.  O,  «ta»  tba  »-foa«  cbaimsl 
tmm  «tM  oessB  to  tlw  vterfw  at  ItowliMd  Otty  bss  baan  con- 
nlafurt-  maiBl  BaitaE.  vbcn  dsqpntng  «(  tba  aiatn  channri  to  SO 
Iwt  bas  basm  pneMotfly  complatod;  Itaopa  Baxbor,  wbcn  deqian- 
IM  liBd  vMtaBlM  oTchamMla  cC  iblstevctant  Oolf  pott  baa 
^^  aowqUy  pwaiuBHil  vlftli  fundi  la  aMns  «C  SSjOOOjOQO  aa- 
for  asw  work  durtog  the  paat  S  faacK  SUiliM-liBdMa 
WbtM  tba  aalansBMBt  of  «1ianna1s  ssrrtog  tlia 
rf  nwiiiiirait.  Onafe,  aad  Fort  Artbnr  bas  been  aooam- 
at  •  aoot  to  aooto^f  SlJOtjMO;  Hooatott  iblp  thaand. 
Mrtc  of  m  I  r"t  tba  rbamiil  to  S«  feat  ia  pracreariac 
^rtfeb  faada  to  anaM  €<  tSjaOQUDOO  aqaoBdad  dnrtog  tbe  last 
fl  jMii;  aad  BMBM  flastliVB  '■<■>  vban  eonpletUn  of  a  35-fOot 
Otoaaasl  to  tba  potto  of  BtuwiifHIa  aad  Frfnt  Itobrt  was  aecam'> 
pitohad  darb^  tta  pf  me  at  —  aMwdlliaii  of  njSMfi»  from 
nMMl  MatH  f^ada  nr^  SUMS^MM  Sran  aoatn^Nitod  foadn. 
At  OalTSstrm  sad  bv  aalg^bbattaff  pnt  of  'ftaas  Cttjr.  wbere 
ta/ps  voiaaMs  of  trsfto  wn  baoflad.  dtaaads  tst0 
_,^_  to  •  dspOi  of  U  seat.  Ctaotoa  an  alao  betag  eoa- 
to  atra^ftbsa  the  fnnwdahnaa  of  tba  Osleasf wi  mm  vaU 
far  aaap  paan  baa  so  suiMasfiilly  protactsd  tba  et^  aad 

At  VtMport  a  »-CDot  atplb  bM  been 
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At  tblB  , .  
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■pa  ai 
wi«b  tba 


to 

to  an  artltortal  tbat  appeand  zeceatlj 

iiHasssliMT  tbe  graUturia  of  the  petqde  cf 

to  tba  oMtogoibed  aad  Afiifal  eagteeen 

of  tba  ViBtted  Btatto  Amy  abo  an 

t  of  oenytog  oat  ztoir  aad  bartnt  ba- 

vock.    I  quote  flom  this  editorial: 
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Ifca  tetisBBtotal  oatod.  aad  aattr- 

*Tbe  great  fiaptofeaiont  propaaia  they  have  planned  and  super- 

Mjaonoa  to  toanaga  handled 

potts  handled  nfiOOjOOO  tons  of  carga    m  1986 

to  1SXWMM)»  toaa.    Tka  eooBMBla  henefito 

have  bosB  dlstKilMited  throu^ 
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tofoma  the  News  that  it  is  tolt  the  PresldeBt  dOM  aot 
have  to  mind  dhifUng  rlTers  and  harhnrs  work  to  any  other  ex« 
isttog  Ouwaiaaent  sgency  or  to  any  agency  which  may  be  ere- 
atsd.  Ttm  OoagrsssBoan  etstos  that  be  hlmseU  is  anatterably  op. 
posed  to  taking  away  from  tbe  engineers  the  work  tbey  bare 
nandled  'to  a  most  comznexulable  and  aOcient  rnannff  igg  ^q 
many  yeaze.' 

•As  dbatrnian  of  tbe  Booee  BItws  and  Blaibars  Oonuaittee.  Oton- 
gw—iiiii  ICANsrisLD  la.  of  couree,  tntimatrty  aeqnalnted  with  tba 
quality  of  the  Snglneers'  work.  It  seems  to  us  that  every  weU- 
informed  cttteens  must  share  his  exposition.  The  englneera  an 
dotog  ea  eneOent  |0b,  and  It  Is  worth  oonsidertag  that  this  work 
hetpa  matttlally  to  create  public  good  win  for  the  Azaiy.  We 
cennot  ece  how  any  eitlaen  who  appredatee  the  laqiortaaee  of 
an  adequately  supported  Army  could  advocate  a  change. 

"The  only  helpful  change  we  can  think  of  would  be  one  m*Mw 
It  harder  for  pollticlaas  to  overrule  the  eikglneer^  reeoomieada- 
tlons  OB  tlveas  aad  bazbore  work." 

I  ptaeom  theee  editorials  which  show  tbe  trend  of  thoo^t  of 
tbe  ablest  and  most  prominent  newqiaper  publishers  of  the  South- 
wet*.  refleettog  their  comi^ete  confidence  to  the  able  and  efficient 
manner  to  which  the  engineers  of  tbe  War  Department  have 
haniyed  our  waterway  problems.  I  believe  that  this  eentlmeat  ti 
practically  uziiversal  throughout  the  Kation  and  that  it  would  be 
a  ealaadty  for  rtvo*  and  harbor  work  to  be  taken  out  of  tbe  bands 
of  tbe  Army  engineers. 

Paiaing  on  to  tbe  Weat  coast,  meatiaa  ibonld  be  made  of  oot- 
■lanrtlng  watuway  inprovemente  such  as  San  ZMego  Harbor. 
alMto  widening  the  bay  channel  to  2,300  feet  for  a  depth  of  Sf 
feet  wae  oomptoted  mning  the  fall  of  193«  at  a  cost  of  about 
gljOOO/WO;  8an  Joaquto  Blver,  when  a  80-foot  channel  to  tbe  dty 
of  Stockton  baa  been  oocnpleted:  and  the  BfmneviUe  Dam  on  the 
Oolund>ia  River.  In  addition  grc«it  strides  have  been  made  on 
nsvigatton  projecto  to  the  Great  Lakes*  on  the  «*n>iim^qp  project 
of  the  MlBBlsalppI  Blver  betwe«x  the  lOsaourl  River  and  Itouae- 
apoUa.  on  tbe  nilaoto  Waterway,  on  the  Missouri  Blver  regalatlon, 
and  on  the  Allegheny  and  Monoogahela  Blver  improvems^s. 

Similarly  noteworthy  progress  has  been  made  by  the  fq^lfff  of 
Kngineers  and  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Bazbora  to 
making  raporta  aathorlBed  by  the  act  of  1036  aad  review  leporte 
requested  by  zeedution  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Ooauntttn  of 
the  House  of  Representetlvea.  In  the  past  IS  »»*»«**vt  the  <?blef 
of  Engineers  through  the  Secretary  of  War  has  transmitted  107 
reporte  to  Congress  of  which  lUboot  half  were  provided  for  by  tbe 
ISiS  ast  Of  theee  107  reporte  46  were  on  preibntaary 
tlons  and  US  wve  on  surveys.  About  60  peremt  of  tbe 
reporte  were  favorable. 

Tbe  MMsnt  national  policy  adopted  stnoe  I  have  been  a  mwn^l^ 
of  tbe  »hwrsaad  Harbors  Ooamiittee  has  greatly  facilitated  water- 
way Improvement  work  and  placed  it  on  a  sound  workli^^  baaa. 
Thla  policy  of  enacting  every  few  years  general  river  and  harbor 
IcgiBlattan  authorteing  apprciiriatKRis  for  definite  {vojecte  with  a 
view  to  tbebr  oomifletkm  over  a  period  cf  years  and  of  w*»»<<^  avafl- 
able  to  the  aimaal  War  Department  appit^alatlon  a  tamp  sum  for 
appiteiattop  to  theee  authorised  pro)ecte  providea  for  tbe  »^»««yr^ 
aikd  eitenslve  program  we  now  have.  WhUe  the  i*igH«%in  nocwa 
to  eanry  out  tols  policy  and  provide  for  a  comprehensive  pro- 
mlgbt  at  first  appear  to  be  an  Insuperable  tMk  atooe  botH  pia- 
aad  final  decMona  depend  upon  agrweiiwnt  to  the  eooa- 
Bittee  azid  on  the  floors  of  both  TToimos  of  Coxtgrees.  the  zeoords  of 
tbe  past  decade  stand  as  monumental  evidence  that  our  zlver  aad 
functioned  eOlcieirtly  and  ezpedltkrasly.  I  fed 
to  aagtog  that  I  believe  then  is  no  other  oonuaittee  of  OOa- 
tt»t  zeoeivee  azid  studies  mon  p«t<t«iyns  or  that  ftmctiaas 
mon  eOeettv^  to  azztvlng  at  Ito  dedtions  to  a  friendly  aumner  aa 
doee  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  of  the  House  of  Bnre- 
— rtattym.  It  is  oomparattvely  ssldom  that  any  meaiber  of  this 
eaoHBdMea  faHs  to  siqiport  a  rqiort  of  tbe  eommlttee  wbidi  is 
to  toa  floor  of  tthe  Hcniee.  Then  is  no  other  committee  of 
ttat  aecwiiplietire  mon  woik  or  Is  lees  prone  to  these  modem  ^ 

efWBplK  i««ti lanalilp  to  permit  pette  Mekerlag  to  totetfen 

ymm  rsvl  aad  wortby  •«'iwwmj»ii«fcw>— .^  Haeb  matter  tbat  nrmitf 
befon  the  Conunittee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  Is  considered  oa  ito 
aartts  toaiplrit  free  from  partisanship  and  iwmrd  on  for  the  good 


^  ■       - — tot  oazrytog  out  the  acttod  eaa- 

wotk  iavoived  to  pnaeinilin  aavlgatlon  ptojecto  bat 
aot  sitoject  to  the  inherent  dilBcultiee  of  the  leglalative  pbaM  i£ 
*•"""*  imptuyementa,  functions  to  an  orderly  and  efficient  mAr>p^ 

'    *lto  prooedun.    Construetian   of   river  aad  baitior 

Is  administered  and  ewcated  by  tbe  Ctopa  of  BmI- 

to  a  way  that  ie  most  econoaaioal  for  tbe  Vaited  ***ntTt,  a 

zaUable  and  amiable  Oovemment  agency  already  developed  to  pub- 
lie  ssrvice  and  limited  to  stae  so  that  excessive  overhead,  toeffi- 
oisaey.  aad  toaeaaed  cost  an  avoided.  Stqiervleion  Is  ispiiilBiiiT 
witb  tanrttoclal  JnziKttctiati.  aingie  eaeeuttve  rssponslMlity.  aad 
atoMtfcm  of  aathori^  to  trustworthy  aad  traliMd  sobonil- 
^^^J^''  eOcieat  organlaatkm  is  good  because  of  tbe 
1  aad  diaracter  of  ite  Individuala  from  the  esecutlfa  bead 
down  threogh  subordinate  eaeeutivee  to  tbe  lowliest  wotfcer.  AD 
then  fundamentals  of  good  organisation  an  embodied  to  the 
Ooipa  of  Bnglneers.  tlw  governmental  agency  Ibat  plane  and  ptose- 
n  tanprovaasento  to  sudi  a  satlatoetaiy  aaaaer. 
la  atUl  aaotbar  rote  with  zeqMct  to  nver  azui  harbor  lai- 
it^  aad  that  ti  played  by  this  capable  azid  toteoigent 
~" -^  ^^ —  ^  ^^^g^  charged  wtth  poMM 
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legislation.  ThB  dispatch  with  which  petitions  can  be  h<^ndi«ni  by 
legislators  and  actual  construction  work  accomplished  by  tlie  engi- 
neers is  materially  affected  by  the  orderly  and  logical  manner  to 
which  this  organisation  fimctions.  Constant  cooperatUm  to  the 
aame  cordial  azHl  friendly  aptrit  that  has  always  existed  between 
the  Rivers  and  Harbon  Committee  of  Congress,  tlie  Corps  of  engi- 
neers of  the  Army,  and  this  great  National  Congress  will  assiin 
the  continuation  of  ancient  modem  legislation  and  executive 
management  of  navigation  improvemento  to  the  XTnlted  States. 

The  size  of  tlie  United  Stetee,  ite  population,  natural  reeouroea. 
todustries.  and  wealth  reqxiln  our  work  for  excellent  harbors. 
Then  an  25,000  milee  of  lake  and  ocean  shon  lines  along  which 
harbors  for  coastwise  and  foreign  trade  must  be  kept  up  to  date. 
The  Improvement  of  the  mon  than  20,000  miles  of  navi^d>le  rlvnr 
channels,  canals,  and  lakes  for  Inland  traffic  must  not  be  neglected. 
These  natural  assete  ai  the  Federal  Government  have  given  a 
return  to  saving  on  freight  alone  conservatively  estimated  at  vaam 
than  $600,000,000  a  year.  This  public  benefit  extends  to  the  pock- 
etbook  of  every  person  to  the  country.  The  advocates  of  waterway 
improvemento  who  possess  tbe  courage  and  vision  to  strive  for 
waterway  improvemento  may  be  certain  that  they  an  democrati- 
cally servtog  all  the  people  when  they  support  river  and  harbor 
legislation  for  worth-while  projects. 

I  may  conclude  by  saying  to  this  National  Riven  and  Harbon 
Congress  that,  when  the  toevitohle  processes  of  Natun  and  Dlvlna 
Providence  make  It  neceesary  for  me  to  surrender  tlie  great  work 
for  the  improvement  of  our  riven  and  harbon.  it  Is  my  ambition 
to  lean  my  suoceesor.  whoever  he  may  be.  a  work  totaet.  ready 
to  eerve  our  citiaens  azid  Natkm  and  ready  to  move  forward  stead- 
ily to  meet  the  modem  needs  of  the  Nation — a  woik  vAiich  has 
proved  that  the  democntic  methods  to  vogue  now  an  efficient 
and  sucoeesful  with  reqiect  to  waterway  improvemento.  This 
ambition  of  mine  has  been  and  will  be  aooomplished  through  the 
good  will  and  cooperation  of  each  and  every  member  of  the 
National  Riven  and  Harbon  Congress  combtoed  with  the  same 
spirit  among  my  colleagues  to  Congress. 


Roosevelt,  Labor,  and  the  Courts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  G.  DORSEY 

OF  FENNSTLYANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
.     Tuesday.  April  27,  1937 


ADDRESS  OP  BOH.  PRANK  J.  CF.  DORSET.  OP  PENNSYLVANIA. 
AT  LABOR  NONPARTISAN  LBAGX7B  MBBTINO.  PHILADBL- 
PHIA.  PA..  OP  APRIL  10.  1937 


Mr.  DORSET.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Ricokd,  I  am  Including  a  speech  delivered 
by  me  at  the  Labcn*  N(Mipartisan  League  meeting  on  April 
19.  1937,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  as  follows: 

It  is  a  whOleeome  thing  for  Amorlca.  and  tangible  evidence  of 
a  living  democracy  to  opention.  when  men  can  freely  gather 
and  publicly  exprees  their  views  on  legislation  affecting  the  body 
politic  of  this  country.  Ood  forbid  that  the  day  will  ever  come 
when  the  freedom  of  assembly  and  of  speech  is  ateidged  to  this 
tolr  land. 

This  noeettog  is  typical  of  namy  being  held  throughout  the 
country  tonight.  It  la  labors  diallenge  tiuoogh  ito  Nonpartlaaa 
Lsague  to  thoee  reacttonariee  who  would  aet  back  the  dock  of 
progrees  to  the  days  of  the  q>lnnlng  alieel.  indentured  appren- 
tices, the  stagecoach,  and  treadmill.  It  is  labor'a  proteat  against 
tbe  barrier  to  progrees  raised  by  a  mnrdlnato  branch  of  Oovern- 
ment  designed  by  ito  founding  fatlien  aa  one  of  ctaeefcs  and 
balances. 

It  is  now  aCTmrtmatoly  10  weeks  stooe  tbe  Preeident  sent  his 
meesage  to  Congrsas  recommending  certato  Ohanges  to  our  |u- 
dldary.  Sines  tbat  time  anuria  opportunity  lias  been  given  for 
p^llc  sentiment  to  erystallin  and  for  the  preaentotlon  of  argu- 
mente  i»t>  and  con.  The  Senate  has  been  and  is  condticttog  hear- 
ings. Evoything  that  can  be  said  on  ttte  subject  has  already 
been  aired  befon  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  over  the  radio, 
and  to  other  public  forums. 

As  a  Congiessman.  endeavoring  to  be  truly  repreeentative  of 
my  pe<9le,  I  have  given  thought  and  study  to  the  argumente 
advanced  on  the  President's  proposal,  and  to  aeoordanee  with  an 
established  policy  have  kept  to  doee  touch  with  tlie  eentlmento 
of  my  district.  After  eliminating  tbe  messages  sent  to  me  by 
thoee  not  residing  withto  the  district,  I  ban  analysed  tboee  from 
the  people  n^bam  I  repreeent.  The  scon  to  dato  shows  that  I' 
have  received  oaf  letters,  telegrams,  post  carda,  and  petttians  fa- 
voring the  Prealdent's  proposal.  Theee  do  not  inehide  the  petl- 
tlona  of  orgaalaatioas,  auob  aa  Labors  NOnpartlsaa  Lsagoa  aad 


the  Pull  Pasbioned  aalery  Workers,  wpfwtiwtiT^y  tbouaaada  of 
citiaens.  Two  hundred  and  tlilrty-ons  oonuaunioatlQBis  an  rsg- 
istered  against— a  tovorable  ratto  of  4  to  1.  And  today  I  received 
this  first  nport  of  a  survey  being  held  to  an  Independent  sec- 
tion of  the  dlstarlet.  which  shows  a  soon  of  16S  for  and  t6  against— 
a  ntlo  of  6  to  1.  It  Is  toteresting  to  note  that  on  thla  list 
tovorlng  the  President's  plan  an  80  registered  RepuWcans. 

It  Is  significant  that  thoae  cqqxatog  the  plan  an  either  unwUl« 
Ing  or  iinable  to  advance  a  ntkmal  reason. 

Invariably  they  an  caustic  to  their  remaika  and  ahow  a  violeat 
hatred  or  dislike  for  the  Presldeat  poaonally.  Some  **— *r*"*  that 
the  liemben  of  Oongrees  otiose  the  measun  to  order  to  ebow  aa 
element  of  todependence.  thenby  disclosing  their  thoughte  that 
no  one  else  but  the  President  Is  favorable  to  a  diaage  to  tba 
Court's  posonnd.  It  Is  reminiscent  of  the  last  ~»«p»^  because 
It  definitely  Identlflea  thraa  as  the  same  groupa  and  ladlviduato 
who  wen  opposed  to  him  then,  and  an  now  trying  to  nullify 
the  mandate  of  tba  dectonte  for  leglalatlon  to  tbe  totesast  of  aU 
tbe  pec^e. 

Thoee  favoring  tbe  plan  an  generally  nkon  qieclflo  and  dto  tba 
Court's  annulment  of  N.  R.  A.  or  A.  A.  A.  They  an  of  the  opto- 
km  that  the  Sunrune  Court  has  Mfwkil  the  reoo?eiy  ptogmm 
without  Justifiable  reasons.  The  mnesagis  an  of  a  stooen  na- 
ture, and  an  generally  from  Just  plato  f oika.  Let  mo  read  two 
typical  letten: 

MT  DBAS  Ms.  PaAMK  DoessT:  I  sm  dropplM  you  tbeee  few 
Unea  to  regard  to  Pneldent  Rooaevelt's  propooal  on  tbe  Suprema 
Court.  *  *  *  As  a  voter,  and  a  Doraey  aupporter.  I  would  n>t^ 
you  to  go  along  with  our  President  to  "**^*''g  eoBM  change  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  as  I  think  when  we  had  the  N.  R.  A.  tEe  work- 
Ingmen  of  America  got  a  break,  and  then  the  ^lw<fT^M^  Court 
came  along  and  called  It  unconstitutional.  I  was  working  40 
houn  a  week  during  the  N.  R.  A.,  sad  was  making  a  fair  pay 
when  I  worked.  But  since  then  I  am  now  working  70  houn  a 
week,  and  If  I  dont  like  thoee  houn  I  am  told  I  can  quit.  So 
that  Is  the  reason  I  am  to  favor  of  Preeident  Boooevelt^  aeUoo 
on  the  Supreme  Court,  and  I  know  of  hundreds  of  diffennt  peo- 
ple who  thought  that  the  N.  R.  A.  was  a  good  thing,  and  it  really 
put  man  moa  to  work  right  to  my  neighborhood.  The  plaoa 
wbme  I  work  now  could  put  12  men  to  work  if  we  >«^  thocter 
houn,  and  when  I  work  Is  only  one  to  ♦>*«««—»"<■  t^%  could  do 
the  seme;  I  mean  to  dlffemit  factorlee    *     *    *. 


P-  S. — Hofdng  you  wont  make  my  name  pubUe. 
harm  me  at  work. 


tt 

Hem.  VaAMx  J.  O.  DoasBT. 

Oeam  8m:  Being  to  buslnees  hen  for  tbe  paat  IT  laaia 
feeling  that  I  understand  the  senttoaenta  of  tboee  tbousar^ 
the  less  fortunate  that  surround  me.  I  deem  it  aiy  duty  to 
to  you.  I  am  sun  those  thoaeaadi  of  us  that  voted  tor  tkobm, 
down  the  line  an  with  him  now  to  his  eflorte  to  exdaiae 
Supreme  Court,  aa  tbe  quickest  way  to  carry  out  tbe  ~ 
poUdea. 

Theee  people  around  hen  wlU  send  you  no  taieoaa^  ■„--, 
haps  not  even  write,  but  I  can  assun  you  tbat  they  an 
President  Rooeevelt  with  heart  and  aoul    *    *    *. 


of 

write 


tho 


with 


Now,  what  is  tbe  President's  proposal?  It  <*»«*^nT  five  rttstlncit 
Isglslatin  recommendations.  POur  of  these  eeem  to  have  met 
with  little  oppodtlon.  Tbe  fifth  haa  brought  a  stem  of  nrottol 
ftom  the  eelf-appototed  Constttotloa  defenden.  pubUdto  sssfeHa. 
reactionaries,  and  a  few  stoosn  people.  In  subataaee.  tbti  pco- 
poeal  rsoommsnds  that  when  any  IWcrral  Judge  attalaa  tbe  age 
of  70  years,  and  haa  been  a  Federal  Judge  for  at  least  10  years. 
If  be  has  ndther  retired  nor  realgned  after  reacbliw  t^*t  age. 
the  Preeident.  with  the  advloe  aad  consent  of  tbe  Saaate,  shall 
HVotot  an  additional  supplemental  Judge  to  the  saaia  court. 
Certato  limltotlons  ban  bsen  suggested  1^  tbe  Presldeat.  oae  of 
which  limito  the  SupreoM  Court  to  caM  of  »^«^«*««-^f  aapotot- 
mente  to  15. 

Those  (q^xatog  this  change  charge  tbat  it  Is  aa  eOort  to  set  up 
a  personal  Government,  the  beginning  of  a  dtetotoesbip.  otbtfwiao 
the  President  would  not  MtwfW  txmw^  made  tbe  *— <wttiHitttffn, 

Let  me  remind  such  critics  that  it  is  the  Pnatdeat^  duty  to^ 
adviw  Congrsas  regarding  tbe  Judldary  when  be  deeaM  it  aeesa- 
aary.  Just  as  tt  Is  the  constitutional  duty  of  rni^iem  to  ««**«»«»*««f 
tbe  effectln  functioning  of  tbe  Pederal  courto. 

Tbe  charge  tbat  it  is  an  effort  to  make  tbe  Soprsme  Court  sob- 
servlent  to  tbe  Eaecutlve  Is  Just  as  abeurd.  aad  Is  an  iasolt  to  tba 
elected  Repreeeutotlves  of  the  people  to  tbe  Congress  aad  a  chal- 
lenge to  oar  democracy.  Only  thoM  who  have  lost  fbttb  to  our 
democratie  institutions  would  make  such  a  diarga.  Do  tbey 
think  that  the  Senate,  by  the  majority  vote,  would  appton  tba 
aelection  of  anyone  not  fitted  by  training  and  principle  to  hold 
such  oOce?  Han  the  lawyen  lost  respect  for  tbair  own  pnjfea 
don  by  aocaslng  outstanding  attomeya  of  belx^  pUaUa  eaoiwn 
to  aocqjt  appototment  to  the  Court  on  such  baslBf 

But  soeh  aceusattona  an  not  new  to  American  pi^htfrr  Pnsi- 
dent  Grant  was  aoeussd  of  adding  Judgea  prevtousty  ooonatttod 
to  his  vlewpotot  to  tbe  Legal  Itoider  caeee. 

Did  aot  Preeident  Theodon  Rooeevelt  write  to  ^tnatnr  Lodga. 
wbo  reeoBuaended  tbe  i^pototment  of  Justlee  wwh«M»  aaytaw: 

Itow  I  should  like  to  know  tbat  Jadge  Holaiea  waa  iamtlfa 
sya^iathy  witb  ornr  vlewa;  that  Is.  with  your  vlewa  aad  aitoe.  aad 
/ndge  GnKya,  for  iaataaoe.  Juet  as  we  know  tbat  ea-Attoraey 
oral  Koowlton  la,  before  I  woold  fed  JuaUfiad  to  «nmtotn^ 
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talldsttaB  luut 


oat  Umiufh  jndlcttl 


Ttgkt,Sarth» 

to  efblteh  ooumU  aod 

MMT  gtMB  to 
Itf  ■■'■llllliltiM  tin 


of  «b* 


graatctf  to 


l» 

.by 


of  jTidgas. 
Bol  for  ttm  por- 


to  tiM  Saeenklve 
wtth  tlw  adrlee  nd  eoBMit 
to  tbii  i*m  Me  evktentty 
of  an  Mfiwwjil  power  by  Oongre—. 
ttao  CluitWuUwi  to  earry  out  the  ^«ry  oytom  of 
ttagr  aqr  it  ^rfD  aioliuj. 
Other  erttloo  ooatend  that  this  wiU  wre^  oar  syctem  of  «n  In- 
dopoBdent  JmHflty.  bdBpadent  of  vhst?  tedopcndent  of  tho 
pMipte'k  wfllT  wto  teifo  hsd  OB  cnnplo  of  tbst  ktmi  of  hMkcpoiHl' 
OBBO  In  tlio  mrtWIiiwUop  of  aoli  dariiiMd  to  praaoote  tho  (OMrsl 
wlnr^^tts  A.  A.  Mmt  I**  S>  A^  Baflvoatf  BoUiraicnt  Act,  urI 
OoSoy  ooal  MB.  wImb  yon  oonolMv  tavir  tho  Oonnt  has  onaaea- 
latod  tha  flhKXDaa  Act  of  1880  and  tha  caayton  Act  of  Itl^-hotli 
u  pcNi  wU  aee  that  tba  WiasDar  IjiXxw  Dlayutoa 
[  ba  BRBPdvad  by  lulatytotaMoaa  that  tho  Oourl  xnljgbt  inaira 
MBMlajli  daelalop  did  not  aatahlMi  the  zlgbt 
to  ondar  plant  tfeettana.  nor  did  tt  aettle  tfaa 
bargaining  power  Car  an  to  the  wp" 
for  thoaa  aaaaCtana  wro  not  luvdvad 
InthaoaaH  brfora  tha  Ooort. 

mnanltrtato  tha  gOna  vhldti  hava  bem  made  by  tha 
of  ■ymnathatle.  piuaual-day  amnwlai  tn  dwcialnna  to 
n  la  too  danjMoaa  to  hvra  thla  dapwident  upon  th» 
,  of  Qoa  Jtaatloa.  Puluia  dadabma  on  tbaaa  r^^'**^  can  t***^i 
of  tba  netory  thst  tahor  thooght  It  von  %  veek  ago. 
W  iMto  aaon  that  tedBpandBnea  dMtrogr  tba  balaoBe  m  govetn- 
aM^nd  In  aetaal  praetlea  foraa  npon  oa  a  dletatorahlp.  tha 
dWahaitilp  of  DM  Joatloa.  who  esa  avan  cfhant  t3a«  Conatttutlon 
by  eteoglng  hii  afnd. 

toaa  erWoa  aetaaUy  want  la  tha  paipataatkm  of  a  Ooort 
of  iMffva  mada  famoiia  baCota  thair  alaeatloa  to  tha 
aorpanllun  attomoya.    Bat  teranuat  m  thatr  mlnda  ia 
Ihair  apparant  Intantlon  of  prarentlag  tha  PraaUfcint.  who  thlnka 
la  tMoa  of  tha  paopla.  la  tama  of   ht 


li  thst 

Do  thay 

thay.  on 

aa  m  Itrtog  InoUuiuaut  of  govcrBBantt 

to  1h*  wimnMuna  of  Ifaa  day.  ttaa 

naMon  to  a  h^jl'     ■   -  ^^  ~ 

of  tba  poptdMl 

Hiliwlfitf  of  tlw 


byn 

of  thla  dayand  1^?     it 


mtandad  hy  tba 


todn,  tout  o8t  of 
to  afNuy  Maa»  to 
of  th*  patBHit  artmtnlrtimtlan.    Tba^  aia  fawiiiaiil  to 
imf  I  iiiTaiil  a  laiMaatliai  m»    la  not  tua  OMart  already 

It  la  not  ao  atuch  a 

■a  to  twtlBW  or  net  tha^y  haaa  Itaft  vp  adtb  tha  oalea- 

bnt  II  la  wan  totportui  that  thay  bnva  not  kapC  ap  vtth. 


*    And  aa  the  ooorta  are  generally  the  last  making  tba 

.  It  raaalta  to  theoi.  by  refusing  to  execute  a  law.  to  stamp 

It  with  Its  final  efaaractcr.    TbU  makes  the  judldary  department 
In  fact  to  the  leglalaiture,  witfeh  waa  nefor  toteaded 
and  can  aerer  ba  proper." 

The  inteipretatlon  of  the  Ottnstltutlop  by  the  Supreme  Court 
has  become  a  matter  of  pereonal  judgment,  affected  by  the  baek- 
gnmnd  of  the  Indlvldaid  Justice,  nils  was  definitely  prored  In  the 
mlntiiniiii  wage  lavs  for  women.  After  declaring  such  Stoto  lawa 
uneonatltattanal.  one  Justice  changed  his  mind,  and  rcaUxtiv  that 
"no  nomli  land*  cannot  exist  in  a  democracy,  he  decided  tbmt 
such  laws,  formerly  recognlaed  as  the  illegitimate  diUa  of  botb 
VMeral  and  State  Ooremments,  must  be  honored  with  some  par- 
entage; so  It  waa  decided  to  make  the  Statee  the  legldattTe  fatb^. 

Agtln  let  us  look  at  the  aenousneas  of  the  situation  whan  wliEL 
a  Oourt  packed  with  four  Justlcea  oppoeed  to  all  New  Deal  wy«Ma- 
ttan.  one  Justice  can  decide  the  fate  even  of  the  ICatlon. 

In  the  ao-caOed  buIUan  caae  decided  recently  by  a  5-to-4  ded- 
ilan,  motiving  tha  oonstltotlonaUty  of  the  ai^ienslon  of  gold 
payments,  If  the  vote  of  one  Justice  had  been  fT^angnrtl,  wa  would 
have  been  faced  wUh  days  aa  dartE  as  1988.  One  man.  by  chaxx- 
lag  his  tote,  ooi^  have  pot  the  Katloa  In  "hock",  baeaiaia 
enough  gold  la  available  to  pi^  but  a  amaU  fraction  cf  the  bll- 
Uona  of  ohHgatloM  outstaadUag  and  pi^able  la  gold.  Do  you  aak 
What  tha  eBoaimcy  la  requiring  Court  reform?  Doea  not  sack 
aoondltloa  present  a  grave  cmecgencyr  Was  there  ever  a  dlcta- 
tocriilp  havlag  the  powor  of  Justloe  Roberts  In  that  dedaion? 

yoo  mxKb  time,  money,  and  energy,  the  time  of  avlou 
aameat  man  called  to  hearings,  the  asamlillint  of  vital  and 
aary  infOnnatioa  tor  the  benefit  of  the  631  dected  Bepctoenta- 
tltos  of  the  people  in  Cangreas.  are  put  behind  leglalatkm  to  hsva 
Its  validity  decided  in  a  toss-of  •4ha-oaln  manner  by  nine  »««-«*i— 
of  an  appointed  Supreme  Cburt. 

In  cloidng.  let  me  remind  you  of  the  prophecy  of  Jefferaon: 

"It  has  long  been  my  opinion,  and  I  shrank  tiom  its  expression, 
that  the  gam  of  dissolution  of  our  Federal  Oovemmant  is  in  tha 
Judiciary,  an  irresponsible  body,  working  Uke  gravity  by  day  and 
by  night,  gaining  a  little  today,  gaining  a  litUe  tomorrow,  advanc- 
ing its  noiseless  step  Ufca  a  tfataf  oaer  tha  Add  of  Jurladletlaa. 
unui  all  ahau  be  loat.-  j—imnrtiun. 


Extcndiag  RecUuBatioii  Act  to  Puerto  Hko 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  SANTIAGO  IGLESIAS 

wummn  ooMiugfiioMSB  from  puxrto  bico 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE1ITATIVB8 

Tueiday,  April  27, 1937 

Mr.  ICHASZAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  permlaaion  granted 
BM  tay  the  House,  Z  am  taking  this  opportunity  to  t^ytn^ 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  concurrent  resolutlcxi  unant* 
moudy  ai^roved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Puerto  Rico,  as  follows: 

Sbmabo  bb  Fuakih  Bioo. 
*•»  J««».  p.  JL.  Apra  9,  1937, 
•ne  Baaaaar  Craiinwm  fas  voa  Puaaru  Bico, 
_    a.  D.  C 
I  have  the  htHior  to  transmit  herewith  certified  codv  of 
— >*-  reaotuttai  eatmed:  -To  requeat  of  the  Ooi«ratoof  the 
a  of  America  tha  extfitilon  to  Puerto  Slco  of  tha 
. .  .  Act.  anopoved  June  IT,  1908.  and  for  other  iwiiniaia" 

whleh  waa  uaaahnoualy  approved  by  the  Senate  and  tha  ffniwo 
•fJby^JTJjJJvtoof  Puerto  Bloo  on  March  10,  1887,  and  oa 
saaaaa  aa,  188T.  raapectlvdy. 
Vaty  lemetlfuUy  your^ 

E.  OoifzAiaa  ICkaa. 
Becntm9  at  tht  Sentte, 

»JL^2[*SL2?^^  Mena.  aeuetary  of  the  Senate  <rf  Puerto 
??^,5P-y'**?  certify  that  the  fdlc^rlng  concurrent  readutlon 
vTM^amcmaly  approved  by  the  Senate  of  Puerto  Rico  on  Marcb 
n.  jmrt,  and  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  liar«A  89,  1937: 
*X*pcurrent  resolution  to  request  of  the  COngreaa  of  tha  XJnited 
Stataa  of  America  tlia  exteiu^on  to  Puerto  Rico  of  the  Beclama- 
tton  Ati.  anaoved  Jane  17. 1902.  and  for  other  purpoaea 

tbwa  la  la  fOBce  in  the  United  States  of  America  tha 
^*  yiP^"^***  ^'^■^  l**'  U03.  under  the  provlalona  of 

«-.  --  y**  ^T"  SS?*?!5^^***  *****  «>»tt«»M  to  be  eonrtrueted 

m  operatloa  ail  puUlc  IxrlgatlQa  ayatena  In  the  arid  Stotaa  of 

Oattkaala.  Colorado,  Idaho.  ITaiaaa.  iin«t»»|^   Malvaska. 

^SJ  iS^iS^"**"*  Dakota,  Oklahoma.  Ongoa.  Soatb 
Utah.  WaahtagtoB,  and  Wyoaalag; 

aaa  thla  act  waa  mada  axtanaUa  to  tha  State  la  i^— *  a* 
act  of  June  12.  laofi;  ^^       ^^^  ^ 
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aald  Badaauitloa  Act  reads  aa  follows: 


**  'An  act  i4q;aoprlatlng  tha  reoelpta  from  the  aala  and  4*ffrTr— 1  of 
public  lands  In  certain  Stetes  and  Ttorltoclea  to  tha  ooEatroo- 
tion  of  irrigation  worics  for  the  redamaUoa  of  arid  landa  (act  of 
June  17, 1908,  ch.  1093,  38  Stat.  888) . 

"  'Sacnoa  1.  (Reclamation  fund  establlahad  from  public  land 
receipts— exception — support  of  agricultural  oollegca  ^ttrjifntj) : 
That  aU  moneys  received  from  the  sale  and  fll^pnssl  of  pubUe 
lands  to  Arlaona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  ^"n-n*.  M'^'^^^Tf^ 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  South  Dakota,  North  Paki>ta. 
Oklahoma.  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming,  beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jiuie  30.  1901.  including  the  surj^us 
of  fees  and  commissions  in  excess  of  allowances  to  registers  and 
receivers,  and  excepting  the  5  percent  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  public  lands  in  the  above  Stetes,  set  aside  by  law  for  educa- 
tional and  other  purposes,  shaU  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  re- 
served, set  aside,  and  ai^HOprlated  as  a  q;>ecial  fund  in  the  Treas- 
ury to  be  known  as  the  "reclamation  fund",  to  be  used  in  the 
examination  and  survey  for  and  the  construction  and  TT>«<Tit*»iflTV^ 
of  irrigation  works  for  the  storage,  diversion,  and  development  of 
waters  for  the  reclamation  of  arid  and  semlarld  lands  in  the  said 
States  and  Territories,  and  for  the  payment  of  aU  other  expendl- 
t\ir«s  provided  for  in  this  act:  Provided.  That  in  case  the  receipte 
from  the  sale  and  dliqwaal  of  public  lands  other  than  those 
reaiiaed  from  the  sale  and  dlqxaal  of  laxids  referred  to  in  this 
section  are  insufllctent  to  meet  the  requlremante  for  the  suj^ort 
of  agrlctiltural  odleges  in  the  several  Stetes  and  Territories,  under 
the  act  of  August  30,  1890,  entitled  "An  act  to  an>ly  a  pmtlon  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  pubUo  lands  to  tha  mora  complete  endow- 
ment and  support  of  the  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  aj^culture 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  estebUshed  under  the  provision  of  an 
act  of  Congress  approved  July  8.  1888",  the  defictancy,  tf  any.  In 
the  sum  necessary  for  the  siqtport  of  the  said  colleges  shaU  ba 
provided  for  from  any  moneya  in  the  T^eaaury  not  otherwise  ap- 
proprUted  (83  Stet.  888).  - 

"  'Sac.  a.  (Authority  to  locate  and  construct  Irrigation  worka^ 
report  to  Congress) :  That  the  Secretary  of  tha  Intertor  is  btfeby 
authorlBed  and  directed  to  make  examiniMona  and  surveys  for, 
and  to  locate  and  oonatruct,  aa  herein  provided.  Irrigation  worka 
for  the  atoraga,  dlvaraicm,  and  devalopmant  of  watara,  inrf^yting 
artaalan  wella,  and  to  report  to  Congraaa  at  tha  tMy««Tii«g  of  each 
regular  aeaslon  aa  to  the  reaulte  of  such  examinations  and  sur- 
veys, giving  aatlmatea  of  cost  of  aU  contemplated  worka,  the  quan- 
tity and  location  of  tha  lands  which  can  ba  Irrlgatad  thanftom. 
and  all  facte  ralatlva  to  tha  praotleabUity  of  each  irrigation 
project;  alM  tha  coat  of  works  in  prooaaa  of  oonatructlon  aa  weU 
as  of  thoaa  which  have  been  completed  (88  Stet.  888) . 

"  'Sao.  8.  (Withdrawal  of  lands  for  Irrigation  worka— withdrawal 
of  landa  auaoaptlbla  of  imgatloa-^iomaatead  entrlaa— datarmlna- 
tlon  wbatharjpro)aot  ia  praotlcabla  raatoration  and  antry--eom- 
mutetlon) :  That  tha  Secretary  of  tha  Interior  shall,  bafoca  giv- 
ing tha  publlo  notloa  provided  for  In  aactlon  4  of  thla  act,  with- 
draw from  publlo  entry  tha  lands  required  for  any  Irrigation 
works  contemplated  under  tha  provlalona  of  thla  act.  and  ahaU 
restore  to  publlo  entry  any  of  the  lands  to  withdrawn  when,  in 
bis  Judgment,  such  lands  are  not  required  for  the  purpoaea  of  this 
act;  and  tha  Secretary  of  tha  Interior  is  hereby  authorlaed.  at  or 
Immediately  lalor  to  the  time  of  beginning  the  aurveys  for  any 
contemplated  Irrigation  worka,  to  withdraw  from  entry,  except 
under  the  homaatead  laws,  any  piiblio  landa  believed  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  irrigation  from  said  works:  Provided.  That  aU  lands 
entered  and  entries  made  under  the  hooieatead  laws  within  areas 
to  withdrawn  during  such  withdrawal  shaU  be  subject  to  aU  the 
provlsiona.  Umltetions.  charges,  terms,  and  conditions  of  tM^  act; 
that  said  surveys  shall  be  proaecuted  diligently  to  oonqiletlan. 
and  vpan  the  completion  thereof,  and  of  the  neceaaary  mapa, 
plans,  and  estimatee  of  cost,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
determine  whether  or  not  add  project  to  practicable  and  advlaaUa. 
and  if  determined  to  be  impracticable  or  unadvlaable  he  ahaU 
thereupon  reatore  aald  lands  to  entry,  that  public  lands  which 
it  to  propoaed  to  Irrigate  by  means  of  any  contemplated  worka 
ahall  be  aubjeet  to  entry  only  under  the  provialons  of  the  homa- 
atead lawa  in  tracte  of  not  lees  than  40  nor  more  than  100  acraa. 
and  ShaU  be  aubjact  to  the  llmltetlona,  chargea,  tarma,  and  oon- 
ditiona  herein  provided:  Pro«>Med,  That  tha  commutation  pro- 
visions of  tha  homestead  lawa  ahall  not  apply  to  entrlaa  w*^^ 
under  thto  act  (88  Stat.  888). 

"  'Sac.  4.  (Contracte  for  construction — pubUe  notloe  of  Irrigabla 
lands,  Umlt  or  area,  chargea  per  acre,  and  mfthod  of  payment — 
limit  of  work  houra — Mongolian  labor) :  That  upon  the  datermla- 
atlon  by  the  Secretary  of  tha  Interior  that  any  inlgatloa  ptojaok 
to  practicable,  he  may  cauw  to  be  let  contracte  for  the  comatruo- 
tlon  of  the  same.  In  such  portions  or  sections  as  it  may  be  prac- 
ticable to  construct  and  complete  aa  pwte  of  the  whole  project, 
providing  that  the  necessary  funds  tor  tnth  portions  or  swtlqna 
are  avallatde  in  the  reclamatl<m  fund,  and  thereupon  he  shall 
give  public  notice  of  the  lands  irrigable  undn  such  project,  and 
limit  of  area  per  entry,  which  limit  idiall  represent  the  acreage 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  may  be  reaaonably  re- 
quired for  the  support  of  a  family  upon  the  lands  in  question: 
also  of  the  charges  which  shall  be  made  per  acre  upon  the  said 
entries,  and  upon  lands  in  private  ownership  which  may  be  irri- 
gated by  the  waters  of  the  said  irrigation  project,  and  the  number 
of  annual  tnrtallmente.  not  exceeding  10.  in  which  so^  chargea 
ahaU  be  paid  and  the  time  when  such  paymente  shaU  oommenoa. 


Tba  aald  Chargaa  than  ba  detarmlnad  with  a  Tlav  of 
to  tha  raolamatlon  foad  tbm  eatlaaatad  coat  of  ._ 

tha  project,  and  ahaU  ba  apportlonad  equitably:  Pnvtimd.  That  tat 
all  ouuatiueUon  woik  8  houia  ahaU  oonatttuto  a  dayla  work,  and 
no  MOngoUaa  labor  ifcaU  ba  employed  thereon  (88  Stat.  889). 

"  "Sac.  5.  (Raqotramante  of  entryama— limit  of  180  acraa  leal 
ileiKie  lajiiieiilB  illatMwal  of  fiiwljrta  loiniiiF— *TrT) :  niat  tha 
entryman  upon  landa  to  ba  torlgated  by  auch  worka  shall,  in  addi- 
tion to  compHanca  with  tha  homeatead  lawa.  radalm  at  laaaS 
one-half  of  tha  total  hrlgabla  area  of  hto  entry  tot  agrteoltural 
purpoaea.  and  btf ore  rsoalvlng  patent  for  tha  landa  oovavad  by  his 
entry  ahaU  pay  to  the  Government  tha  tbatfm  anportlionad 
against  such  tracts  aa  pnyvldad  In  aactlon  4.  No  right  to  tha 
of  water  for  land  In  private  ownerahlp  ahaU  ba  add  tor 
evceedlng  100  acraa  to  any  one  TaiuliiaiMii.  ^»'»  no  aneh  aala  iball 
be  made  to  any  landowner  unlaaa  ha  ba  an  actual  boaa-Ada  laal- 
dent  on  auch  land,  or  occupant  thereof  raaldtng  In  tha  aato^ibor- 
hood  of  said  land,  and  no  such  rl^t  ahaU  pannaaantly  attacit 
untu  aU  p^rmente  therefor  are  made.  Tlie  annual  laatalfanaute 
BhaU  be  paid  to  the  receiver  of  tha  k>oaI  land  oOoa  of  tha  dlatrtet 
in  which  tha  land  to  situated,  and  a  failure  to  naka  any  two  pay- 
mente when  diM  ahaU  render  tha  entry  aobjaol  to  oaaoalaaMiL 
with  the  forfelturs  of  aU  rlghte  under  thto  aetTaa  aaO  aa  of  aay 
monapi  alraady  paki  thereon.  AU  monoys  raoalvad  tnei  tha  abova 
souroes  shall  be  paid  Into  tha  nelamatkm  tuad. 
reeelvara  ahall  ba  alkrwad  the  uaual  oommlaalnnB  oa  aU 
paid  for  lands  entered  under  thto  act  (88  Stat.  889). 

'"Sac.   6.  (Raelamatloa  fund   to   be  uaad  for 
B»iot*iDMao»—Mantuamxt   of   worfta   to   pasa   to 
Title) :  That  the  Seeratary  of  the  Intartar  to  hotaby 
directed  to  uae  tha  zaclamatkm  fund  for  tha 
tenance  of  aU  reservoirs  and  lirlgatlon  work 
the  provisions  of  thto  act:  Provtded,  That  when  tha 
quired  by  thto  act  are  mada  for  tha  major  porttoa  of  tha  laadi 
irrigated  from  the  watera  of  any  of  tha  worka  hatala  pnyvldad  tar, 
then  the  management  and  operation  of  aoch  t 
*^Jff.^  ^^  ownan  of  tba  landa  tiT^atad  ttaaaaby.  to 
maintained  at  their  ^wpf^nae  under  aooh  form  of 
under  auch  ralaa  and  ragulattoaa  aa  may  ba  ■<««^«*— ftt  to  tba 
Secretary  of  tha  latartor:  AraoMad.  That  tba  ttttatoaad tba 
agement  and  operatlaa  of  tha  iiaeiiuiia  aad  tba 
forthalrpiataeltoa  and  operation  ahall  raauda  la  tba 
untu  otherwtoa  provided  by  Oongvaaa  (88  Stat.  888). 

'"Sao.  7.  (AndMrtty  to  aeqolfa  proparty  Attauay  OMMtal  to 
inatitoto  oondemnatfam  prooaadlnfi) :  Tbat  wbara  la  eanrytiw 
out  tba  provlalana  of  thto  act  It  baeoBMa  naoaamiy  to  aaottlia  uiy 
riff^ta  **,JI^S!^*^  aaeratary  of  tba  Intarlor  to  bara^  autbor- 


laed  to  aoqulra 

oondamnanon  under  Jnrtlfial  prnnwa.  and  topay  ftnmtba 


aama  jtar  the  Unltid  Stataa  by 

forSal 


or  by 


tlon  fund  tha  aomavrtkich  may  be       _ 

shall  ba  tha  dutr  of  tha  Attoraay  Oanaral  of  tba'ufiiad 
upon  every  appliaation  of  tba  Saerelary  of  tba  tatarlor. 
thto  aet,  to  oaoaa  prooaadlaga  to  ba  i*»»»««»»«»«*fi  for 

'  ''Sao.  8.  (ttrlgatloa  laaa  of  Stataa  and  TVrltortos  not 
Interstate  atraama  Water  rlgbte) :  That  nothlns  la  tbto  aet  AaJH 
be  constmed  aa  aStettng  or  Intended  to  affaet  or  to  la  aay  way 
Interfere  with  tba  laws  of  any  State  or  T>BUtoMi  ralattngto  tha 
control,  approprlatlaa.  uaa.  or  dlatrUrattaa  of  water  aaNlla  Irri- 
gation, or  aay  vaatad  right  acquired  tberBunda*.  and  the  Sae- 
retary  of  the  Ihtarlar.  in  oarrylng  oat  tba  provtatoiw  of  tbto  ad; 
BhaU  prooaed  tn  oonfrrmlty  with  aoeh  towa,  aad  aotblas  banla 
ShaU  In  any  way  affaet  aay  right  of  any  Steto  or  of  Iba'Pbdaitf 
Oovemment  or  of  aay  landowner,  approprlator,  or  vmt  of  watar 
In.  to^  or  from  aay  lateratate  atoaam  or  tha  wateta  thataof :  Pro- 
vided, Ihet  tha  sight  to  tha  uae  of  water  aoqulvsd  aadar  tha 
protlatena  of  thto  aet  ahaU  ba  i^tportenant  to  ttw  land  hrlgatad 
and  biwwnclal  uae  diaU  ba  tba  baala.  tha  measara.  aad  tba  Ihntt 
of  the  right  (88  Stat.  880). 

'  "Sac  8.  (Bapaalad  by  aae.  8.  aet  of  June  88. 18IQ.  B8  Stat.  885.)* 


fundafor 


"The  repealed 

"That  tt  to  hereby  dadared  to  be  tha  duty  of  tba 
the  Interior  In  oairpng  out  tbm  provtaona  of 
tha  aama  aiay  ba  praottoaMa  aad  aubjact  to 
feaalbto  irrlgatloa  projaota,  to  aqiand  the 
funda  aiiang  from  tha  aala  of  pnbUe  landa  wtthta 
Tenltory  hcralnbef ore  named  for  tha  benefit  of  aiM  aad 
landa  wtthto  tha  Umite  of  tneto.  State  or  TsRttory: 
tha  Secretary  may  temporarily  uaa  aoch  portUm  of 
tha  benefit  of  arid  or  aamlarld  laada  la  aay  r****«"t1rr  State 
Territory  horalnbtf  ore  named  aa  ha  may 
ao  uaad  tho  eaoeaa  shall  be  raaWaed  to  titofund  aa 
cable  to  tha  end  ttuit  ultlmattfy  and  In  any  avaat,  wltbla 
10-year  period  after  the  paaaage  of  thto  act.  the 
the  benefit  of  tha  aald  Statea  and  Tarttoriaa  ahall 
aooordlng  to  the  proportlona  and  subject  to  tha  oondtttom 
practicability  and  taaalbUlty  afnraaald. 

"  "Sac.  10.  (Authority  to  make  mlea  aad  ngnlatlOBa) 
Secretary  of  the  Intattor  to  heraby  autbortaad  to  peaf ona  aay 
aU  acto  and  to  make  audi  mlea  and  ragulatloaa  aa  aaay  ba 
aary  aad  proper  for  tha  puipoam  of  oarrylng  tha  lanitolma  of 
aet  into  full  foroa  aad  aflbet  (88  Stat.  880). 


for 

to 
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tn.  ttti0  4s. 


> 


tiM  iRlprttin  act  to  tiM  State  of 


(act 


'An  actio _     _ 

11.  IMt.  eta.  SMS.  M  mat.  SM). 
^J?l.(»^SMtt«macttoap|4yto'IteM):T1iatt^ 

of  aa  act  cBtttlad  "Aa  act  ainm^latlng  ttw  waati^from 

M  — T*  dlnoMd  of  putatte  lands  ta  eartala  Stataa  and  Twn- 

to  tika  emSaettoo  oT  miaaUuM  worts  for  the  xeelamatlan 

I*",  nvrorad  ions  17,  IMS.  be.  and  tha  Msae  are  berabf 

«>  at  to  Inetnde  aad  iVP*T  to  tbe  State  o(  Teiaa  (t4 

united  States 
on  tbebaale 

. OB  aadi  pvojeet 

vttbout  aBydoarga 

Moo  ba«« 


la  atpneoBt  tti  good 
tor  kricatlaa  IB  ttoa 


tasva  an 

H  aittjeet  to  jwf 

oaly.  vitlkoat 


on  tbti 

it  aolntlan 

of  tbe  iMMlboldecs: 

«na  la 

tbe  economf  of 


Bleo 
oCthaOoUege 

Horn  the 


fond  tile  coat 

lofarnsaeot  of 

of  tbe  UBItad  OlBiM  aad  tt 

betwaea  tbe 


to  jft^  aU 

IB  tbe  year 

of  IzrlcatAon 
la 


Ivtba 

ligr  tbla  owmtiy. 


to  ka  crttkal,  aad  tbe  r***^— ^*  adahihrtnittrrn  ta  oaa> 
to  TiiM*lTT  tba  bwolar 

la  tbe  JuxladletloiM 

aad  ¥<■»  aaja.  aad  la 

tba  Waad.aad    ' 


aCtba* 


■a  th*  aoit  cjl  aU  ibwa  pcdBUe  projaota  for  tba  Irrtgatlon. 
^m^  nitaBMtlaa  af  bmn.  added  to  tSaa  tri^M^^  w^i^nti^Awi 


ooBatmctlOB  of  tbaae  pcoi' 
eo  greatly  beaet  tbla  klaart; 
lairtmrMon  of  tbaaa  iitq|aota  abonld  be  puibed 
bava  beea  pot  la  opewMoa  la  order  greatly  to 

produce 


BBttI  tbaae  vote  bava  beea  pot  m  operatloB  la  order  g 
liiiiiaare  tba  producttre  c^»ac|tp  of  tbaee  lands  tbat  now 
wry  little,  or  nothing  wbatevar:  How,  thenfore.  be  It 
"itasotoad  bv  tbaSeMla  m§  fmm%a  JHeo  (tba  boBaa  « 


"4.  Tbat  eap\m  of  tbls  reaatatlon  be  ant  to  tba  Pwatdant  of 
the  Ublted  States,  to  tbe  Preaident  at  the  Soiate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Bcpreeentatlres  of  Oongress,  to  the  Ckxmnlssloner 
of  tbe  interior  of  the  united  States,  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Badaatatlaa  of  the  united  States,  to  the  chalrxnen  of  the  eor- 
raqxmdlng  committees  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  Director  of  the  DlTlslon  of  Territories  and  Island  Poasesstons, 
to  the  Oofcmar  of  Panto  Bleo.  and  to  the  Retident  Coounlsaloner 
of  Puerto  Bloo  In  Washlngtoa.** 

In  wltnees  whereof,  and  for  transmittal  to  the  Honorable  the 
Resident  Coonnlssloner  of  Puerto  Bleo  In  Washington,  I  have 
heieunto  aet  my  hand  and  caused  to  be  affixed  the  seal  of  tba 
Smate  of  Puerto  Bleo  on  this  the  18th  day  of  April.  A.  D.  1087. 

{am.]  BMBiofOK  OoMXikLaB  liaic*, 

Seoretary. 


Civilian  Conservatioa  Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  L.  GARRETT 

OF  TKrAfl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  31.  1937 

Ux.  OiARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  date  of  March  31. 1 
obtained  leave  from  the  House  to  extend  my  remarks  on  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  the  work  which  it  has  done 
lor  the  youth  of  our  land.  I  submit  to  the  Members  of  this 
body,  that  while  it  has  cost  much  money,  it  has  and  wlU 
ever  repay  for  itself  in  those  intangiUe  values  as  well  as  In 
the  material  wealth  it  has  created.  It  has  been  seen  and 
Judged  in  most  Instancew  on  the  seen,  but  the  unseen  lives 
on  as  a  heritage  in  the  life  (rf  tbe  boys  and  in  the  intangiMe 
wealth  of  tba  Natton. 

In  other  words,  we  see  the  spectacular  and  give  credit  for 
the  doing  of  those  things  ^^lich  make  the  newspaper  head- 
lines. Forest  fires  and  flood  rescue  work  make  those  head- 
lines which  startle  and  which  attract  the  attention  of  the 
general  public.  Those  are  the  things  which  i4>PCAl  and 
which  with  their  attention-compelling  interest  focus  the 
viewpoint  of  aU  upon  just  one  phase  of  this  or  any  other 
work  worth  while. 

lliey  have  thdir  place  in  the  times  of  necessity  but  Uke 
everything  else  worth  while  there  is  a  groundwork  being 
done  all  the  time  which  is  ndtber  spectacular  nm:  is  it  of 
the  herole.  It  is  the  work  v^iich  is  worth  while,  and  tbe 
C.  C.  C,  with  all  their  headline  woric  of  the  past  year,  has 
been  doing  something  which  is  really  worth  while. 

It  is  the  unseen  which  is  potent,  which  wields  the  real 
power,  and  ^nidle  we  have  put  this  organization  to  work  as  a 
reUef  agency,  it  is  s(»netbing  even  greater  than  that  It  is 
*  ooDserver  and  a  builder  of  wealtii,  wealth  ot  aU  kinds, 
and  has  been  worth  far  more  than  It  has  cost. 

From  the  reports  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  we 
team  that  the  boys  in  that  work  have  planted  over  a  billion 
trees.  That  will  go  a  long  way  toward  paying  for  the  cost 
of  the  dtire  work  in  the  future.  They  planted  those  trees 
as  shelterbelts,  on  cut-over  land,  and  as  flood  control,  aiding 
in  the  work  of  conserving  the  soil,  contnriling  floods,  and  re- 
tiring land  from  cultivation  for  the  use  of  future  generations. 
They  have  planted  these  trees  for  that  purpose  but  in  doing 
30  along  with  their  other  work  th^r  dug  millions  of  boles  in 
tbe  ground,  a  procedure  which  helped  in  the  storing  oi 
croond  water,  a  vital  need  in  the  flood  areas  and  in  the 
drootfit  sections  of  the  country.  In  the  land  as  the  pioneer 
found  K  on  almost  every  stream  the  busy  beaver  was  to  be 
found  at  work.  His  Job  was  to  slow  up  the  running  water 
and  with  his  dams  and  ponds  he  did  this.  Civilizatton  killed 
off  the  beaver  and  cut  his  dams  to  drain  the  land  and  the 
Hoods  have  been  coming  ever  since.  The  C.  C.  C.  with  their 
tree  planting  and  their  terraces  and  flood-control  work  have 
partly  overcome  this  damage  of  the  past.  It  remains  for 
more  of  it  to  be  done  In  the  future  that  mankind  may 
wtuie  some  of  ttie  damage  done  in  ttie  past. 

Bat  desptte  the  spectacular  and  the  seen  things  which 
tbese  bcvs  ba;re  done  there  Ilea  beneath  ItaU  sompthing 
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lAMa  only  tte«  can  reveal  as  tiie  _ 

they  have  received  and  whi<^  the  eoontiy  wffl  benefit  fron. 

They  have  sent  home  their  $25  per  month  as  the  law  ze- 
qotava  ftxr  tbe  nae  of  those  f  amfiies  on  xeUcf  from  viMae 
homes  they  came.  That  has  made  the  plan  worth  while. 
But  they  themselves  have  received  new  hopes  and  a  new 
f aitti.  TTaare  is  nothing  which  will  ruin  the  moiato  and 
destroy  tbt  faith  of  a  peraon  quicker  than  fclkTwai  aad  tbe 
loss  of  hope.  TUs  one  cudcer  which  was  eating  at  ttub 
heart  ot  tbe  morale  of  the  Nation  was  destraved^n  the  Uvea 
of  the  milUooB  who  went  into  the  C.  C.  C.  and  tbc^  face 
the  wortd  day  by  day  with  the  strength  md  vigor  that 
oome  tram  hope  achieved,  desire  satisfied,  and  ftdth  in  Itelr 
deathly  fulfilled.  Thoae  boys  bav«  felt  a  stirring  In  tbsii: 
hearts,  an  ■■'■*«*'«'^  of  their  souls,  and  a  lift  to  their  svhdts 
which  only  time  can  erahiate. 

Undernourished  ma  maogr  of  them  were  when  they  entered 
camp,  they  have  gained  in  weight  and  have  added  health 
as  a  price  they  received  for  theta:  labors.  Tliey  have  learned 
how  to  work,  how  work  Is  done,  and  how  mea.  oan  cooperate 
on  a  Job  for  the  fulfillment  at  a  specific  task.  They  have 
felt  hoaest  perq^mtion  fiowtng  down  tfaeta*  fteea.  and  f^ 
in  their  souls  the  Joy  of  doing  somAhlnr  irtiicfa  they  knew 
the  world  could  and  would  appreciate.  T  learning  'to  work  is 
the  ambition  of  every  bey  who  has  tbe  proper  attitude 
toward  life.  It  is  fab  hcqie  and  atahlrtim  to  some  day  begin 
earning  money  for  his  own  use  and  fbr  the  .good  of  others. 
With  enlistment  in  the  C.  C.  C.  he  felt  that  hope  for  Its  first 
time,  for  most  of  those  boys  had  thetar  flrst  JOb  when  Ibey 
went  to  tbe  C.  C.  C.  They  got  that  first  glad  f^eBng  whidi 
comes  with  a  pay  envelope  and  a  sense  of  woxk  wdl  done. 

In  this  they  earned  their  own  self-respect  and  tbtj  learned 
respect  for  the  other  fellow.  They  teamed  ttuat  he  mmt 
waA  with  them  for  both  to  do  the  most,  and  they  must  not 
obey  the  first  instinct,  but  must  reqpNSct  and  oibey  the  laws 
made  tar  tSL  in  doing  this  they  developed  a  penaotA  pride 
which  has  made  them  stronger  for  the  years  of  their  man- 
hood and  has  started  them  oat  in  life  unaftaid  and  im- 
asfaamed  of  the  fact  Ihat  the  world's  woxk  must  lazgdy  be 
done  with  the  human  hand. 

With  this  Increased  self-respect  and  respect  for  others  and 
with  a  personal  pride  in  cleanliness  of  body  and  ndnd,  wMh 
the  hcq;)e  for  the  future  that  was  engendered  in  their  hearts 
they  now  have  a  more  hearty  respect  for  the  man  who  made 
this  possllde,  and  in  the  years  to  come  our  own  Undo  flam 
is  «ohig  to  stand  higher  with  them  and  is  going  to  receive  a 
greater  fealty  fnnn  those  whom  he  haa  akood-  beside  in  hb 
hour  of  develoinneot.  Fatrioysm  b  one  of  those  hiherent 
and  unseen  forces  whldti  have  developed  In  "Uie  hearts  of 
these  boys  and  yrbkii  wfll  go  throufl^  Ufe  with  them,  stconger 
for  the  years  spent  under  the  shadow  of  the  flag,  far  tbe 
contact  with  the  Army  men  and  for  the  hope  whldti  was 
given  to  the  one  who  was  being  cniahad  under  the  heel  of 
fate.  In  these  camps  the  ban  at  the  Civilian  Ctanservation 
Corps  came  mider  flxe  direction  of  men  from  the  Amy;  fhey 
had  to  meet  with  aad  work  under  men  experienced  In  Ihe 
work  <tf  (he  world  in  those  enekieera  and  f<»BBun.  aad  they 
came  In  contact  with  teachen  of  the  educational  fovoa. 
Thus  they  met  three  types  of  men  who  wfB  Infiuence  them 
tfaroui^  the  years.  The  Army  steads  for  that  rigid  disci- 
pline, that  control,  and  that  force  which  directs  the  life  of 
mankind  The  luu^-btdted  foreman  and  pahuti^iiiv  engi- 
neer showed  them  the  way  of  work  aad  the  pride  that  cornea 
tiam  Buocessful  toll,  and  in  the  teacher  they  met  a  force 
wUch  showed  them  the  road  that  was  open  for  tbe  tmlned 
mind  and  aspiring  heart. 

Tlieve  are  literally  thousands  of  them  aoattcsed  over  the 
oooDtry  who  have  had  new  edoeatlonal  visions  given  tiiem 
by  thoe  teachers,  and  In  the  classes  taught  la  the  camps 
they  have  broadened  their  minds  aad  secured  that  fa^!"«»g 
whidi  winenabte  Utem.  to  grow  mmtally  ***»^">«*f»*  tbe  years. 
Those  boys  who  have  b^en  advantage  of  thto  <»ie  f eatoe  of 
the  C  C.  C.  aloae  In  the  years  to  come  will  go  far  toward 
the  repayaiait  of  tbe  numey  spent  on  them. 

X  want  to  see  tUs  wortc  go  on.  I  want  It  broadened  and 
made  of  greater  utfiity  to  the  Matton.  The  foregoing  wards 


of  nine  aae  spokan  from  tlio  hottsm  of  my 
where  liiat  ttaee  or  four  hnudied  men  art 
there  should  be  added  to  the  mnnber  of  the  taaders  a 
of  the  <dMireh  tbat  Its  foroe  may  be  fuUy  felt  In  thetr  Uvea. 
ThcT  have  been  tooehed  hidaststaOF.  mcabOly,  and  nwrally 
by  tbe  foreman.  Ilie  teacher,  and  the  Axmy  man.  Let  Ihia 
work  In  Che  future  toucfti  them  also  with  dw  apldt  of  the 
FoEtet  Man,  who  aaU  'X)omt  onto  me  all  ya  wbo  are  heavy 
laden  that  I  may  give  yoa  rest.**  Let  their  Ivaa  be  in- 
fluenced and  thetr  thonghts  made  better  by  soeh  a  «*»«^*r*. 
and  thb  wok  will  xeflect  for  good  thro<«h  tbe  yearn  t» 
oome.  I  want  the  C.  C.  C.  to  oonthroe.  I  want  It  aMrta 
greater  and  better  for  Use  yoong  msaihood  of  ttta  Nation,  to 
give  Oicm  a  hope,  a  start  toward  a  nsefttl  Bfe  and  fan  rooadad 
ootlook  on  the  pnUems  of  tbe  wodd  as  thegr  friB  faoe  eaeb 
of  them  la  fibelr  ofwn  Hmtted  Ufe. 

The  younf  men  of  oar  country  aaed  thb  work,  they  need 
thb  hope,  and  ttmy  need  thb  atteniHnn  to  tteb  &v«a  at  the 
enxtel  time  that  the  Civibaa  Consuvalfcm  Coq^  gala  ttmm 
and.  money  or  no  moa^.  coat  or  no  coat,  as  te^  m  the 
w«ik  b  done  as  it  has  been  la  the  past.  It  wm  rapay  tax  use- 
fol  Itvis,  labad  hopes,  aad  Joyons  aptetts  aU  the  outlay  that 
b  made  for  tbe  work.  They  have  added  ta  tbe  aiaterlal 
wealth  of  the  oooatry  by  their  labor.  We  have  added  to 
tbem  a  water  hape  aad  f abh.  Their  debt  Imu  haaa  paid 
to  society  aad  the  nation  by  thb  Incieam.  Let  as  ooltoet 
Interest  for  the  fotore  by  addtaig  to  theb-  Qbltaal  Ufe  bj 
the  piaolBg  of  chaplaios  la  the  oaoaps  to  dbect 
the  higher  aad  haMar  thtaiga  af  life. 


Hie  Property  Bi^  of  a  Worker  in  ffig  Job 
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or 

HON.  J.  BURRWOOD  DALY 

or  vrnmszLYAXiA. 

IN  THE  H0U8E  OF  REPRESEMTATTVES 

faesday.  ilpr«  27. 193f 


ASnCLB  BT 


PACT.  L. 


APtOL   lA.  iaS7 


ICr.  DALT.    Mr.  Speaker,  oader  the  leave  «o 
remazkB  In  the  Raooia  I  todade  the  foUowlBg 
ten  by  the  Bevoend  Paul  L.  Blakety.  which 
America  under  date  of  April  10.  Itt7: 


Wift" 

hi 


W>  TOO 


TOO 


A  JOBT 


By  Paul  L.  BlBtoly.  8.  J. 


Last  waCk  John  Sodth  found  a  Job.  Hom  he  ova  thai  JobT  Ik 
K  hb  prop«r^  Just  m  Ms  coat  and  bb  hat  mn  bb  pwawty?  V 
tt  to  not  bb  property,  wbat  wre  hb  rigbta  in  tba  Jabt 

That  bMS»  yuabcni  are  perttoent  today  to  avldnt  fton  tba 
itatfHiaiita  naMb  iff  Hcwnar  mabn,  toaav  of  ftoa  itt^a$n  aMhan^ 
■PdlythaftaiBarCtoybarani^pfcwaMlntbalrqiMaMitnm  toOoaia- 
nor  Murpihy.  "Tbto  rigbt  to  atrnoe  lumlraa  tha  fropai^  rWbt  ^ 
the  wvta^  leb".  wrota  Mr.  Martin  «d  tba  Oovanor.  S*iMi  b 
In  our  optnloa  tha  most  icrad  ptmnrty  tlgbt  ta  ftiiwilia" 

I  havB  not  baan  tfUa  to  dtooover.  any  prtnclpla^  aooapWbto  to 
cattioile  pblloBOpby.  whkb  JoatUba  the  vlaw  tbat  a  lob  to 
It  to  daar.  huatiu,  tbat  la  aoooa  aanae  tba  woalBar  haa  a 
to  hto  job.    Bnt  in  what  awaaT 

Light  win  ba  tbvoam  on  thto  qaaatlan  by  an  ■■^■■■•■>nl*"w  ot  tba 
anmnttmr  fa  whlch  A  BMa  usua^f  aiiiuiija  a  JOb.  Oanandly  It  to 
through  a  wintrafit,  antflctt  or  Impltad.  Whfla  tt  to  tnaa  that  baoa 
a  man  moat  aiQipQrt  tdoMdr  by  tba  sweat  of  hto  teow  ba  baa  a 
right  to  work,  ha  haa  no  atrlet  right  to  wotk  tar  tUm  aoa  or  tb^L 
John  flmttb  haa  a  rigtat  to  many,  bnt  ba  baa  bo  ibbt  to  BMny 
Arabdb  Joaaa  UBtn  aba  baahfotly  whk|Mra  *Y>a'*— 4tbat  b  tba 
way  thlnpi  ara  dona  nowadaya.  fltaafiarty.  Jttmtete 
lor  hto  astand  ri^tt  to  work  by  agraaoMoit  wtm  a 


Row  John  haa  Ua  labor  to  olbr.  tba  proapaettva 
hla  money  to  glfo  for  it.  and  tbe  two  otana  tT)ifrt?i— •  to  strike  a 
fair  haigatn     John's  iabor  to  not.  of  eoaraa.  a 
Uka  ptg  mm  to  be  bought  and  add  to  tba 
market.   Hto  bbor  baa  two  a^paeto^  ooa  pacaon 
amoa  he  haa  ao  meaaa  of  smgwetUig 
eioQpt  by  bb  laboq,  ha  b  cntttlad  to  dnaaad  m  mt  eaamet  a 


'HJPlT'hmTY  n*r\  nmrc*  rtrfcXTr»T>r«ocrTi-kxraT   -n-Rvrr/^n-vx 
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^nm  tn«*'i^wt  *^  ***■  *»^  »>**  family*»  raMOPiWa  n— di>  FarttMr- 
mon^  tiM  nuMtlnn  d  tb«  cwnton  good  Is  hitlmatoly  euuijgrtM 
with  Jbhn's  Irtor,  and  tt  must  be  glYWi  ftdl  ttentton.^  W>g— 
^^-that  art  too  km.  wafM  tmrt  »!«•«»*  noO^  *?*  .?'*!?in?T^ 
o<  an  «nplo)W  to  fotoa  hla  will  ^oa  John.  «^«^<fSl^%^ 
itaht  too»teac«  tVMly.  mnrt  ba  abaolntaly  nilad  out.  oot  oB^tn 
taSoa  to  JohB  bnt  alao  In  falrn—  ^^  *?'****'S***'*o*5°' .  * 
Stata  iiiiiiiiinaail  of  waca  aUf«a  and  unjuat  inaatara  la  a  State  In 
vltfeh  Tlee  and  dJaocdar  wiU  Itoaxiah. 

Left  it  be  wypciaert.  tben.  that  a  )Qat  eontraet  baa 
Wbat  xlsbt  baa  John  aoquirad  to  bla  Job7    Doaa  be 
in  tbe  aanae  that  tt  la  bla  praparty?  «_.  ^  ^         ^ 

tbe  lob  18  moat  oertalnlj  not  bla  praper^.  But  »  doaa  not 
foBov  ttat  be  baa  no  rlgtata  relative  to  «ie  >ob.  Ba  baa  aU  tbe 
rlstati  wtaleb  Mkm  from  tbe  espUdt  tarma  U  the  oontract  and 
iSSok  tacBH  which  an  oontalnad  In  It  Implicitly.  

A»$to^^ha  zltfita  apUdtly  atated  In  the  oontract,  euuUovaraj 
xani^ifftaaa.  The  aama  cannot  be  aald  of  the  ilgbta  which  flow 
fi«A  the  Innllelt  tenna  of  the  oontnct^  Rnb^tj  tbe  atrlkan 
in  tte  autonobfto  induatry  were  nevar  aOowad  to  esen^aa  tb^ 
ilgbt  to  «nt«  Into  a  true  contract,  but  thej  anpcar  to  aaaerttito 
iiMlfiii  of  c«talB  awaeptng  rlghta  aa  the  teault  oC  their  employ- 
it.  whatevar  tbe  temw.  by  the  r"rT*"*^    'BKm  Mr.  uartln  la 

_itad  ea  Mfli«  that  the  atrOBBra  did  xwt  aelaa  the  bel(mslnga 
or  the  Cbmur  cotporatkun.  but  merely  ■wwrtwd  tbelr  property 
naht  over  th^  Joba  and  over  what  becauaa  of  their  Joba  belonged 
toibem.  When  the  atrlkaaa  occupied  the  f aetorlea  and  toe*  poa- 
aawion  of  the  eorporatkm'a  aachlnvy  and  private  reoocda.  no 
tnJiMtlee.  aigme  ICrTlCartln.  waa  done  the  coxporatlaii.  It  tost 
no  property,  even  temporarily,  alnca  vhat  tt  appeared  to  loae  be- 
longed to  tha  atrtkara. 

II  la  dUBcult  to  take  theae  atatementa  aerloody.    Whatever  tbe 

flgfata  which  baloiv  to  an  employee  by  tbe  Im^idt  terma  of  bla 

ocntact.  no  employv  can  be  auppoeed  to  concede  "rlghta"  ao 

■r-      -      .      ..       -. ^.-   --  ^.-     Buperty. 

neither 


aweraiEog  that  tikey  dq;vlve  him  of  ownnahlp  of  bit  property. 
Such  "rli^ta^  cannot  be  hmpUclt,  for  they  are  recognlaad  nc 
^  the  law  nor  by  tbe  generality  of  empkqpcra  and  worketa. 


'in  i>«g»g«"g  in.  employee  the  emiAoyer  aawmifa  that  be  win 
on  the  pramlaea  with  toda  and  machinery  auppUed  blm.    It 

IK  if-ii"vril  that -the  employer  intoula  to  cede  hla 

ownvtfUp  of  Ibe  buUdlnga  or  of  the  aaadblnery.  atill  leaa  of  bis 
booka  and  recorda,  to  any  eaapleyee  or  to  an  of  them.  They 
remain  strictly  hla  property.  They  are  hla  ao  completely  that  be 
may  without  injoatlee  eeU  them  to  another  manufacturer  or  <doae 
hto  InielTifB  and  retire.  It  la  true  that  In  abruptly  terminating  bla 
eontraet  he  might  cffaad  agalnat  charity  (aa  the  worker  mli^t  by 
ahnllar  action),  but  what  we  are  here  eraminlng  la  thie  right  In 
jtMtlee  *^«*«r^  by  lir.  llhrttn. 

It  la  not  tma.  however,  and  cannot  poealbly  be  maintained,  that 
hi  oaae  of  dlfljiimiiaa  batwawi  employer  and  employeee  tbe  latter 
may  aalaa  the  employerli  propeity  and  then  Juattty  themaelvea  by 
the  aMiitUin  tt«  tna  eo^loyer  haa  no  property,  nor  la  it  true 
that  they  may  hoU  It  "tempgrariy  against  bla  wUL  Vtom.  what- 
ever an|Ia  tbav  are  viewed.  Xr.  liartln'a  dabna  to  property  rlghta 
not  m^  in  ysm  bat  In  the  enployei^  planta  and  equipment,  ara 
wholly  untenable.  Labor  wffl  eat  ttaelf  back  80  yeara  If  It  allows 
ttaelf  to  be  ddudad  by  ao  lat^oetaroua  a  phlloaophy. 

lUgntly  aoina  atatamente  made  by  Jamee  M.  Landls,  an  ad- 
mtir  n  JTlciii  ail  near,  m  an  addreea  at  Waahlngton,  have  been 
cited  to  Aov  that  If  the  att-doam  atrlka  la  not  proper,  tt  ought 
|o  be.  and  probably  aoon  wffl  bo.  It  aeema  to  ma  that  lir.  Landls' 
caaa  haa  bean  baf&y  mlaundaratood.  What  he  eald  was.  In  sub- 
•lanca.  that  all  property  hao  or  may  have  an  aepeet  which  affacta 
It  with  a  conmunlty  mtereat.  That  view  la  Iqr  ho  meana  new. 
It  waa  a  conmoi^daoe  when  mora  than  40  years  ago  Leo  zm 
to  It  In  his  aneydlcal  on  the  Ooodltlon  of  the  Working 
Aa  Ptna  XI  wrote  •  yeara  a^o  In  hla  encyclical  on  the 
of  tbo  Bedal  Order,  no  OathoUo  anthorlty  has 
denied  or  even  qosettonad  "the  twofold  aqieet  of  ownership 
whidi  la  Indtvldaal  or  aodal,  aceordlngly,  aa  tt  regards  Individuals 
or  coaoarna  the  common  good."  It  la  not  only  the  right  of  the 
■tata.  b«it  tha  aokmn  doty  of  tlM  atata,  to  regulate  the  use  of 
nrapafftf,  alwaya  havhig  In  mind  tha  piaespta  of  the  natural  and 
iba  ^Bnna  laasa.  Benoa  tha  atata  may  **tn  view  d  tha  common 
a«  aoourataly  what  la  Uett  and  what  la  llUett  for 
roperty  ownesa  in  the  uae  of  their  property." 
ItauiBt  ha  renambared.  hovever.  that  "the  atate  may  not  dls- 
thla  duty  in  an  aihttrary  mannar."    While  It  may  and 


laculata  the  uae  of  uropesty.  aa  tha  common  good  dwnanrts. 
tha  natural  law  f orbida  It  to  deirtroy  a  man's  rt^t  to 


pwpeity  aa  hla  own.  For.  wrltaa  Ptua  ZC,  q:uoCtng  Lao  zm.  "tbe 
right  to  posaeas  private  propaity  la  derived  from  Mature,  not 
ttom  man;  and  the  atate  haa  by  no  meana  the  right  to  aboUSh 
It.  but  ontar  to  eontrol  Ita  use  and  bring  tt  in  harmony  with  the 
Intsreata  of  tha  wwimnn  good." 

B  what  Mr.  Laadla  aald  la  Intarprstad  aa  mesmlng  that  at  aome 
ftttioe  tlane  tha  atata  may  legialata  nmora  apeelAcaUy**.  to  quote 
Lea  in",  in  rafaranoe  to  the  use  of  vAlch  an  owner  may  make  of 
hto  paaHarton^  no  fault  ean  be  tound.  with  him.  Bat  all  OatboUca 
and  all  who  pray  for  tha  eetabUahmant  of  aodal  juatlca  wlU  pray 
tlMt  the  atata  aot  qpeedtty.    Msn  goaded  by  mjuatica  canaoi  be 

% li  wtMB  thnr  In  turn  violate  jnaCloa.   But  they  can  be 

undsnfeood  asfi  llMy  can  be  hs^^ad. 

Aa  wapelslad^  at  tha  beginning  of  the  atilkae  In  Ibe  actto- 
■MMIa  badnMry.  tt  waa  dear  that  tha  wvrtaa  had  bean  aobjeeted 
ta  iiaaliisinl  niat  mis  rmil  ami  imtiiat  Wis  point  out  now  that 
Mt  tm  «tta  aot  haa  tha  LagMattura  of  lilrti%ah  moved  to  end 
tlUa  raign  of  craatty  and  inloBtlea.    nia lilaw  and 


era  now  at  work,  and  aome  of  them  have  struck  treatlee  whltih  will 
end  theee  industrial  wars  for  1  year.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  aa 
far  aa  any  means  provided  by  the  SUte  of  Michigan  are  con- 
eemed.  the  Industrial  wars  wlU  begin  again.  Are  we  to  have  in 
the  Stataa  one  war  after  another,  ended  by  private  compacta  which 
win  for  the  worker  eome  temporary  respect  for  hla  rlghta  but  leave 
K«ft»^  aa  far  aa  tbe  State  Is  concerned,  with  no  guaranty  that  they 
wffl  be  forever  reqiected? 

It  Is  wholly  within  tbe  power  of  the  Michigan  Legislature  to 
Titgf*r^  mora  qwdflcaUy  for  the  benefit  of  the  wage  earner. 
Btnce  the  declalftn  of  the  Supreme  Ciourt  In  the  Waahlngton 
minimum-wage  law  for  women  it  is  at  least  probable,  and  in  my 
(qilnloa  reaaonabty  certain,  that  It  can  legisuite  for  a  mlnhninn 
wage  for  men.  Throxigh  its  police  powers  it  can  ban  long  hours 
and  the  ir^^^*"**"  epeed-up  system  which  breaks  down  the  health 
of  the  strongest  worker.  When  we  set  ourselves  to  guarantee  the 
least  of  tbe  real  rights  of  the  wage  earner  and  to  protect  them 
with  aU  the  power  and  authority  of  the  State,  we  ShaU  bear  little 
of  dalma  for  rlghta  that  do  not  exist.   But  not  before. 

Recognition  of  James  Ramsey; 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  YIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  23, 1937 

1ST.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  bave  recently  intro- 
duced In  this  body  House  Resolution  182.  asking  that  there 
be  established  a  commission,  known  as  the  James  Rumaey 
Sesqulcentennlal  Commission,  to  consider  the  authenticity 
of  documentary  evidence  regarding  the  Invention  of  the 
steamboat  and  to  make  plans  for  the  proposed  celebration 
in  honor  of  this  man  whom  we  believe  to  be  the  real 
Inventor  of  the  steamboat. 

Because  of  this  pending  resolution,  I  trust  the  Members 
of  the  House  will  find  an  omwrtunlty  to  read  the  follow- 
ing letters.  The  first  is  from  Matthew  Page  Andrews,  a 
noted  historian  of  Shepherdstown,  W.  Va.,  and  Baltimore. 
Md.  He  throws  a  new  light  upon  the  inventive  genius  of 
Rumsey.  There  is  printed  following  his  communication  a 
very  brief  r£sum6  of  heretofore  imdisclosed  facts  about 
Rumsey. 

Tlxe  second  helpful  letter  comes  from  Mrs.  Alexander  D. 

Cox. 

VUramiA  Hisroar  Coimmxi; 

Baltimore.  Md^  AprU  3, 1937.    ' 
Bon.  JaaMUfOB  Bawdolph, 

Hotue  of  Bepreaentatives.  WatkingUm,  D.  C. 

DBsa  Ma.  BAHXXiLPH:  In  view  of  the  coming  celebratlana  In  twOb 
and  pcnthaps  three  Statee  with  regard  to  the  sraquioentennlal  of  tha 
launching  of  the  steamboat  constructed  by  Jamee  Bumaey  at  Shep- 
herdstown. I  feel  that  you.  as  the  Bepreeentattre  In  Congrees  from 
the  district  where  this  historical  event  occurred,  are  tha  proper  per- 
eon  to  make  public  some  recent  investigations  showing  that  Bumaey 
should  be  credited  with  hitherto  unheralded  achlevementa  rivaling 
or  erwtlUng  ttie  Invention  of  the  steamboat. 

The  story  of  theee  achlevementa  was  to  be  diacJoeed  In  tbe  forth- 
coming history  entitled  "IHrglnla,  the  Old  Dominion",  but  I  have 
received  permiMJan  from  the  committee  In  charge  to  have  an- 
nounoanente  made  in  time  so  that  thoee  Interested  may  make 
proper  aUowance  for  them  in  the  Bumaey  aeatiulcentennial  plana. 

Bumaey,  of  comae,  fully  deeerves  the  monument  erected  to  blm 
at  SheplierdsUian.  ^e  celebrations  that  have  been  accorded  to  him 
recently  on  tbe  Ohio,  and  the  memorial  that  is  planned  for  hla 
blrtti|daoe  In  CecU  County.  Md.  However,  none  of  these  oelebratlona 
or  mnnorlala  have  taken  into  account  that,  although  Bumaey'a  par- 
tleular  kind  of  steamboat  perished  with  him,  he  secured  paiients  in 
Kngiand  on  certain  vital  elements  in  steam-pn^ielled  machinery 
that  are  in  universal  use  today  and  for  which  he  has  received  no 
pubUe  credit  other  than  occasioDal  references  in  the  transaetUma  of 
the  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  or  in  t»«»hTitf»i  works  on  engi- 
neering «<— *gw 

I  sm  therefore  ^ipending  that  portion  of  the  gaUey  proof  of  the 
propoeed  mstory  of  Virginia  in  which  credit  is  i^ven  to  Bumsey^ 
inventKms  now  in  use.  This  matter  was  first  called  to  my  attention 
Iqr  Dr.  L.  O.  Hooctcm,  professor  of  physlca  at  the  Unlver^ty  of  Vlr- 
ghiia,  and  I  have  secured  supporting  ref  erencee,  which  are  appended 
to  tbe  above-mentioned  statements,  inriiirtttig  ^  letter  tram  tha 
Ibyhwiff  In  Chief  of  the  United  Statee  Navy. 

It  will  be  aeen  from  this  that  an  essential  principle  In  the  con- 
atruetlon  of  the  Navies  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Stataa  la 


MfOBL  Bumaey'a  invenU<ms  In  tbe  matter  of  water-tube  botlera. 
m  truth.  I  dont  know  where  any  discovery  of  a  sdenttfle  prlnalpla 
haa  bean  so  oonUnuoualy  adopted  and  yet  where  the  Inventor  haa 
|Man  at  the  aama  time  ao  generally  neglected  or  isnored. 
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^ ^-__ „  boHssa  wlfth  which 

hla  first  crude  sacperhnents  have  been,  and  attn  aiOk 
nealug  construction. 
Toioa  atnoereiy. 


ost 

in  engl- 


[SBcants  from  forthcoming  solnme  by  Matthew  Paas  A 

titled  "Virginia,  the  Old  Domlnton".  being  guley  proof] 
During  thla  saaslon  a  bin  waa  paasnil  giving  to  Jamsa  Bumaoy  the 
eadostve  right  to  eonatruet  and  navigate  boats  "upon  his  aaodd" 
In  tha  wataa  flf  the  State  daring  a  period  of  IS  yaaia,  aatt  in  tha 
tMam}ia%  year  he  aaeursd  a  ahnllar  prlvlle«s  ftoa  tha 
Assembly  of  Maryland.  Bumaey  enlisted  the  Intsrast  d 
Waahlngton,  who  lasued  a  certificate.  September  T,  I'm*,  to  the 
effect  that  ha  had  '^sea  the  modal  of  Mi 
that  •^  tbe  town  of  Bath"  (BaAslay  flpMnga)  ha 
wttneaa  to  an  actual  eiperlment"  thMMf . 
By  1787  Bumaey  had  aecured  ttSViiyw^  'Tip**al  to  buOd  a  paa- 

eairylng  boat.  In  heu  of  his  former  model;  and  ita  first  sue- 

trlal  waa  made  at  Sh^hardatown.  (Weat)  Virginia,  on 
8.  on  whleh  nocaaton  this  crudely  coBatnastad  stsamrinat 
carried  alx  persona  up  tha  river  amid  tha  great  cadtemes^  of  a 
cttrtoua  oowd  of  ontooteerB,  among  whom  was  Gen.  Boratlo  Gatea. 


"Bwnsaymn  Sodety  .**  With  the  help  ef  the  aodaty  Bumaey  aaUed 
fbr  Lcmdon  to  aaeure  tlnanrtal  aid  in  the  oonstruetkm  (tf  a  veassl 
faiMeaed  with  better  material.  There  he  died  on  the  eve  of 
apparent  suoceas,  and  bla  steamboat  periahed  with  hlaa. 
rsgardleaa  ef  the  failure  of  hla  sssoclataa  to  fellow  up 
steamboat  plana  upon  which  ha  waa  worUng.  Bwna^  la  now 
receiving  recognition  becauae  of  his  contrlbutlona  to  amed  Ilnea. 
iDiaglaBd  ha  patented  aevcral  forma  of  boOera,  oneof  whkh  wm 
the  first  ooU  boilar:  and.  amwidlng  to  high  auttmlty.  it  ts  ha  who 
may  truly  be  claaaed  aa  tha  originator  of  tha  tmlvanally  uaad 
water-tube  boOer,  while  another  form  In  the  same  pi^ent  waa  the 
vertical  tabular  boita',  practically  aa  made  at  tha  preaent  time. 
Tha  water^tttbe  boiler,  first  aurisiMfufly  naad  by  thla  httherto 
overlooked  Amiriean  toveator.  la  the  V/f  ot  boilar  employed  today 
for  applying  steam  to  stationary  enginaa  or  tuzho-gsnaator  unlta. 
aa  the  oomhtned  steam-ratetng  c^jadty  of  other  types  of  boilers  ts 
man  M  wipesienn  with  toe  aqulvalant  capacity  of  wnt«r4tdM 
boOOTB.  Sinee  meriianlral  engtnesra  are  agreed  that  water^uba 
hollers  are  tha  beat  fOr  laree  ateam  planta  and  planta  wafted  at 
very  high  presaure,  and  that  the  modem  trend  In  raglneerlng  la 
toward  hl^er  and  higher  piessuies.  the  stgnWInanwe  of  Biiiaaiiils 
ptoaeertng  la  aU  tbe  more  reaaarkabla.  In  addttlSBi.  it  may  be  aald 
that  after  a  lapaa  of  a  century  and  a  half  hla  Bsnlua  la  hoaored  In 
practical  fashion  by  the  fact  that  Oie  water-tube  boOer  originated 
by  htm  has  been  adopted  by  the  Natvtea  ef  Great  BritMa 


steam  aa  a  sobstttate  fbr  wind  In 
OB  the  Fotemae  la  1784, 
of  that  ilvar  at  "*  nf  ii  liitnra.  la 

ad  other  dlatti^tolBhed  aaea  of  the  ( 
and  wcsknaaahlp.  togsthar  with  the  toola 


It.  There  ha  bout  a  I 

»,  1»>.  while  eaplatnlag  his  Invantton 


of  Arts,  of  London,  ha  pteoed  hla  band  tipaa  his 
ptotoad  cf  pate.    Thia  waa  hk  last  iHtoiaiaia     H 

'^^^^   ^HB   ^^|0    ^KBHO    mm   BSa    ABSCBIttM^ii^    IB    ^^H 


diad  M 


Ha  la  the  «o^ 

great  man  of  Kngiand    Thua  one  of  the  wond% 
a  Weat  Vtoghdau.  and  he  f  oond  a  grave  to  a : 


now  ttaaa  that  the  _ 
to  whan  it  rightfully 
sueoeartul  oontradletlon.** 
Ihepe 


Importance  of  Soil  Conservatioa 


W.  Va,  April  X8,  iM7. 
Cbngreasman  Jkaauioe  Bsmpolph, 

AOose  OfHet  BuUdtng.  WaahtngrUm,  D.  C. 

Dasa  SB:  Xh  tha  Graftoa  Ssnttaai  of  i^rffl  14  X  aoto  that 
ara  totereated  to  gelling  for  Weat  VUglnla  the  eradit  fttr  havte»  had 
the  first  steamboat  buUt  wtthto  the  ber«*^»^  «f  oar  State. 

A  raw  daya  afo  I  wrote  a  finr  West  Virginia  Items  for 
'» Knott,  ef  KsBtudcy,  who  will  eoadaet  too  VeartI 
Song  Festival  to  fTilnagn  Itea  iMt  of  Hqr. 

During  aay  rsaeacoh  I  found  among  aoma  old  booka 
that  leiima  the_  moat  accurate,  according  to  old  tradlUona.  ttut 
have  yet  fcniud,  and  I  have  quite  a  fSw.    The  fkoot  pagca 
mlswlng.  and  I  cannot  give  the  date  of  Ite  publication,  but  It 
back  aa  far  aa  1887  ooaosealag  aotlvMea  oa  tha 
lag  up  to  and  Into  oar  praaiut  State. 

X  am  aendlng  yon  a  copy  of  what  this  history  says  about  Jamea 
TTi—siy.  Aecompanytag  tbe  sfeateh  to  the  book  la  a  drawtag  of  hla 
old  heme  at  Shapibeidatown.  drawn  by  Henry  Howa  to  tstei 

I  *»'*g*»*T  you  have  all  t****,  but  ttJa  wibjifft  la  oositaatad.  and  Z 
find  that  oar  eaily  history  is  fading  ao  rapidly  from  oar  later  edl- 
tkma  that  X  am  aeading  this  just  to  eaae  It  should  be  oveitookad. 
aa  to  tha  aaaa  of  the  birtl^ilaoa  of  Haacy  Baaka.  abkh.  ana  fDoad 
bgr  a  msn  ahaaae  aftar  months  of  rasssirh. 

The  world  to  tte  mad  mar^  has  discovered  West  Vhgtola.  and  I 
am  fl^ad  you  are  protecting  our  history.  In  one  way  or  *««*hf»p 
nearly  aU  Amscleaa  btstory  laada  ateaJ^it  toto  oar  hills.  Hide- 
outs^ aara.  murders,  and  roaiaaoe  aBorehad  band  to  band. 

An  educated  gU  who  loved  too  well  but  not  wlaely  took  refuge 
to  our  bills  and  gave  Ufa  to  the  mother  of  Abraham  tjik»^>tti 
George  WaahtPgton  loved  them  so  weB  he  tpttUt  montha  to 

there  aemewhen  aaaong  hla  early  wocka,  I  «««»«|*~^  4Mn  be 
the  complete  facto  about  tbejMincbing  of  the  drat  steamboat. 

ypUowtog  are  Quototions  from  the  dd  history: 

"Ttm  first  ntssary  work  that  related  to  ai^  «— ««"t  to  what  la 
now  Weat  Vlrglate  waa  the  MOtea  on  ttks  State  of  Vttgtola.  written 
by  Thomaa  Jeacxaon,  third  President  of  the  Uhltad  States,  and 
published  to  Pans,  France,  to  1784,  because  the  work  ooold  be  done 
more  cheaply  thete  than  to  Amerloa.  The  edtUoa  nmislstsil  of 
bat  800  eoptaa.  aoeaa  of  which  were  dtstrfbutsd  to  ■aropa,  but  tha 
greater  number  to  America.  Tha  work  waa  reprinted  to  Wrmnfit 
and  thla  country.  The  anthor_deecrlbed  with  i^cat  ezactnaas  tha 
awntalna  of  Weat  VUglula,  having  aoeeaa  doabUesa  to 
ofGlskaad 


EXTENSK»i  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  NELSON 

OF  MllSOUkI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  SEPRESEMTATIVES 

FHdaif,  Agra  Z5, 1937 

On  the  bm  <R.  B^  8888)  mu^iw^  appioprtoltan  Jar  Wm 
awnt  of  Agrlooltura  and  far  the  Fana  Credit  Admltoatra 
the  fieeal  year  ending  JUne  80.  1888^  and  for 

ICr.  NBiaOil.    Mr.  Speakar.  irtlhin  a  tarn  ^ninA 
of  my  home  la  Oniwmhia.  Mo,,  tbere  Ims 
IflT,  UDder  direction  ct  tte 


tiire  kMBes  ADd  eooaerfayon  ante'  dUtagat 
croppinc  and  cultural  practices.    These  wen  tte    ^ 
Investigationg  ef  thla  rharaoter  in  tte  DUfee4  ntatidt 
tte  resttlta  bam  teen  widelir  used  bgr  tte  Vedenal  SoU 
snvation  8«rvice  in  ttexleTdapment  o(  ltd  BtWMi.    Bfl^ 
a  member  of  tte  Aszknltare  OoBiBitttae,  I  am  fiMtly 
eated  in  certain  items  la  this  bUL 

Tte  invcati«8tiona  to  whidb  I  tefe  Just  wfarrud 
a  studF  at  tte  inflwence  of  different  crops  and ' 
terns  iqnn  ran-off  and  eroston  In 
place  on  tte  fanns  oC  tte  oouatzy.    Tte  ablest  U  ts 
mine  tbose  systems  irhkdi  offer  tte  most  in 
soU  and  water  ao  ttet  ttese  migbt  te 
adopted.    Ttera  is  alao  indudad  a  study  of  tte 
dBgree  and  length  of  slope  ef  land  upon  tte 
nm-off  and  eroslan  taking  place.   Dwdng  tte  aO-f«ar 
tfazoui^i  ubitih  ttese  fnpertmants  teva  bean 
large  amauat  of  data  teva  basn  aocumolatad. 

Tte  general  leautts  of  tteae  linrsatHahiUM  paij  te  wam^ 
marised  veiy  brleffy  as  foOonB:  9ag  an  a*«tia  akps  and 
on  an  average  Ifisseuzl  sou  land  left  uncreppad  and  kapi  teg 
of  weeds  loses  approximately  40  tons  of  sofl  per  I 
continuous  com  loses  apprmdmatelir  SO  toaa, 
uteat  approaimately  10  tons,  and  continuous 
1  ton.  At  tte  same  time  tte  anmuni  of 
Ite  bare  8(^  was  cut  to  less  tten  teU  wtesi 
Govwsd  wtth  a  oosrtinnons  crop  like  grass.  Tbtaktm, 
tten  telf  I  One  of  tte  most  striking  results 
vestigatioas  is  tte  mflnenee  of  a  good  eroppliw 
instance,  a  crop  iwtation  of  eom.  wbaatt  and 
greatly  redaoes  tte  run-off  from  ttet  uadar 
com  but  tteerostea  is  redaoed  tolemtteat 
per  year.  In  otter  words,  if  a  aian  wiU  adop^  i 
ping  sFstem  in  wblcb  tte  acreage  el  cosB.i8 
wteie  anaU  grain  and  sod  eraps  are  ii»^*iaa»4i 
average  slopca  may  te  redaead  ta 
tiaa.   TUi^  I  am  glad  to  aay.  tea  also  beea 

my  teme  fsnn,  wldeli  tea  been  In  tte  famllr  ttf 
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maxqr  tmtb.  ^Im  xiamtar  of  pounds  of  run-off  water  to 
jcmove  1  pound  of  aoil  noies  from  34  pounds  for  bare  cul- 
tivated land  to  over  1.S0O  pounds  for  tduegrass  sod.  Soybeans 
■own  in  rows  are  sbown  to  cause  precttcaOy  the  same  amccDit 

of  soil  loss  tliionsb  eroekn  as  does  com.  Wbere  they  are 
drilled,  so  that  the  land  Is  wen  covered,  the  loss  la  only  about 
half  as  much  aa  that  under  com.  The  annual  losses  of  idant 
nutrients  in  the  eroded  aoSL  under  ooottnuous  com  or  wheat 
are  shown  to  be  as  great  or  nuich  greater  than  the  amounts 
XMBOved  by  the  crop^  while  under  a  good  rotation  or  grass 
theee  erosion  losses  are  much  less  than  those  throu^  the 
crops.  In  general,  these  investigations  have  given  informa- 
tion through  "mbkh  systems  of  crowtog  and  cultural  prac- 
tkea  may  be  wotked  out  for  oonlanQlling  erosion  losses  and 
greatly  if— — ^hig  nrn-off  losses  on  lands  of  this  character. 

So  my  enthusiasm  for  the  scdl-conservation  item  carried 
la  the  agricuttuna  appropriation  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion is  ea^  understood.  I  wish  also  to  refer  to  another 
and  soai^raat  similar  project  being  carried  on  in  my  State. 
Before  doing  so.  though,  permit  me  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  importance  of  this  great  Nation-wide  soil-saving  work, 
as  I  see  it 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  in  ttie  White  House  a  leader 
who  appreciates  the  gravid  of  the  conservation  problem 
which  America  must  solve  scon.  If  ever.  Nor  is  the  present 
oeoipant  of  the  White  House  the  first  Roosevelt  to  advocate 
the  saiing  of  our  natural  resources.  Said  CoL  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  "When  the  soil  is  gone,  man  must  go;  and  the 
pjoceas  -does  not  take  long.** 

Back  of  much  of  the  preseni-daar  grief  is  greed.  Thought- 
lliwwiis,  thouiii.  and  la^  of  understanding  have  idayed  yet 
Inrver  parts  In  the  loss  of  our  soO  vapoa  which  we  as  a 
people  must  depend.  Fte  be  it  from  me  to  censure  the 
pioneer,  who  with  his  family  went  west  with  ax.  rifle,  and 
Bade,  an  of  which  be  used,  and  enduring  harddiips  made 
dsarlDfli  In  the  Iteest  or  broke  the  dense  prairie  sod.  With- 
out these  hardy  spirits  there  would  have  been  no  llldwest  as 
.W!»  today  know  It.  no  IflsslsrtppI  Valley  bread  basket  and 
Miaat  mailDet  upon  whkli  the  populous  etties  of  the  Bast 


nature  Is  kindly  and  tolerant^  but  win  permit  abuse  and 
manis  inlttakes  only  so  far.  The  time  comes,  and 
It  hM  here  in  oor  Uhlted  States,  when  the  tables  aie 
There  is  no  kmicr  free  land  for  faming.  The  day 
when  one  who  has  mined  or  robbed  the  son  can 
te  hii  eofsnd  wagon,  can  his  dog,  and  move  on  to 
Changed  are  the  oondltlnns  such  as 
Dr.  Vin  Dyke  dssertbed  when  he  referred  to  the  fact  that 
ttie  path  of  cnpiro  westwid  was  grwitd  with  tho  baoon 
filed  OB  the  way. 

do  not  Just  happen*   In  part 


tlM  nan  nor  hie  aorn  or  graadsow  who.  in  the 
«f  Hant  xalntali,  aiiiftiijiid  the  grass,  can  now  put  It 
let  Qi  hope,  thnntfi  mi  aiAnowledgment 
I  that  have  becB  floade  and  a  better  underetaad- 
ttg  flf  Iba  NBBBdtai  wtthki  reach  and  by  werUng  with  nature, 
•part of  tha damage BBay be  ooRWIed.  lE^eaklng  of  dronigtrtSb 

ifloods^  but  the  actual  losaea  are 
By  this  let  It  not  be  understood  that 
X  aB&  opposed  to  IkxMl  eoBtroL  X  woald,  thoutfi.  suggest  that 
BHh  «f  the  work  to  be  done  will  serve  to  lessen  the  kMses, 
fftif  ^1^  iwaitDitil  hr  dwst  stnnnii  nr  fVF**d«,  some  of  the  sources 
cf  trouble  being  stoflar. 

We  are  a  spaetacalar  people.  We  dallglit  In  bignees.  Som^ 
ttoee  It  scene  Uiat  we  hnai^  we  can  go  to  the  lower  readiea 
of  the  great  riven  and  ooBteol  floods.  ThIi  theory  Is  as  fool- 
Mi  aa  to  saggest  that  In  aoaae  myaterioas  r*— ■■«->  we  migfat 
atopadnststormoBeettlMklstarted.  Ih  the  cootrol  of  either— 
and  hen  li  when  sofl  cuMeifatiou  and  Undred  acttvltieB 

begtai  at  tt»  beginning.   IR^  need  to  ra> 

hold  mon  — ««'im»w  ttian  etofiro  or 

aoOk    Am  every  observer  knows,  the  leaf- 

i  fta  tta  fecms  heUa  BMHstun  jMt  as^lttie  tends 

often  aencal  feet  In 


The  gfass  of  the  pioneer  is  gone.  The  same  is  true  of  more 
**\»r\  one-third  of  the  original  forests  of  the  United  States. 
Under  conditions  which  then  obtained,  water  walked  rather 
than  ran.  Today  it  races.  So  to  slow  it  down  is  one  of  the 
things  we  must  do.  If  our  soils  are  to  continue  to  produce 
anything  like  as  plentifully  as  in  the  past,  we  must  do  every- 
thing possible  to  stop  sheet  erosion,  the  most  harmful  and  the 
steatthlest  form  of  fertility  loss.  So.  because  the  original 
helpers  which  nature  gave  us  are  gone  we  must  turn  to  crops, 
and  in  regions  of  deficient  ralnf ull  to  farm  practices  which 
have  been  found  helirfuL 

This  leads  me  to  rtf er  to  other  work  being  carried  on  in 
Missouri  in  addition  to  that  at  Colimibia.  In  1930  the  Bureau 
of  diemistry  and  Soils  and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engi- 
neering at  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Missouri  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, established  a  soil-erosion  experiment  station  at  Bethany, 
Mo.  TUs  station,  which  later  was  taken  over  by  the  Federal 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  is  now  known  as  the  Bethany  Soil 
Conservation  Experiment  Statton.  It  was  one  cf  the  original 
10  stations  set  up  by  the  Federal  Government  in  cooperation 
with  different  States  throughout  various  erosive  sections  of 
the  country. 

This  experiment  station  was  located  at  Bethany  upon 
leased  land  for  the  purpose  of  studying  erosion  losses  and 
methods  of  soil-erosion  control  on  the  rolling  Shelby  loam 
tsrpe  of  SOIL  This  is  an  agriculturally  important  soil  in 
north-central  lifissouri,  south-central  Iowa,  southeastern 
Nebraska,  and  northeastern  Kansas.  At  the  time  these  ex- 
periments were  established  from  55  to  70  percent  of  the 
area  was  cropped  to  com  and  small  grains.  Erosion  has 
been  serious  to  severe  because  of  the  rolling  character  of 
the  land,  the  impermeable  nature  of  the  subaoil  of  the 
Shelby  loam,  and  the  relatively  high  percentage  of  com. 
The  practice  of  planting  tilled  crops  up  und  down  the  slope 
has  accentuated  the  severity  of  the  soil  losses. 

Representatives  of  ttie  department  of  soils  and  depart- 
ment of  agricultural  engineering  of  the  liflssouri  College  of 
Agriculture  and  representatives  from  the  corresponding 
Federal  bureaus  planned  the  various  erosion-control  experi- 
ments. Suggestions  for  changing  the  nature  of  the  experi- 
ments, as  well  as  the  interpretation  of  results,  have  been 
the  result  of  Joint  action  between  the  cooperating  agendes. 

The  atan  of  the  experimental  work  has  been  to  determine 
the  extent  of  soil  erosion  on  the  SheU)y  loam  under  differ- 
ent methods  of  handling  the  land  and  to  find  out  the  most 
effective  means  of  keeidng  son  and  water  losses  to  a  mini- 
mum under  a  system  of  productive  farming.  Both  the 
agronomic  and  engineering  i^iases  of  erosion  control  are 
betaig  studied  in  order  to  attain  the  complete  objectives  of 
the  station. 

The  practical  results  to  date  include  the  following  find- 
ings relative  to  effective  erosion  control:  The  to^xirtaxice  of 
grass  and  legumes  in  the  farming  system,  the  importance 
•of  f ertmaer  apsdicatlons  in  providing  fertility  for  better 
crops  and  thereby  lewmlng  erosion,  the  significance  of  crop 
sequence,  the  effectiveness  of  terraces,  the  proper  terrace 
grades  and  intervals,  the  behavior  of  different  types  of  gully 
structures,  the  effect  of  regulated  grazing  on  water  and  soil 
Ic 


Ftiture  plans  of  the  station  <nfUide  a  completion  of  the 
studies  orlginaBy  planned  and  a  study  of  the  fundamental 
factors  involved  in  the  erosian  process,  such  as  the  length 
and  degree  of  slope  factor  and  the  interception  of  rainfall  by 
different  plants  at  various  stages  of  their  growth.  Some  ad- 
ditional experiments  are  also  needed  to  evaluate  the  effect  of 
various  tillage  practices  on  erosion  and  the  technique  and 
effectiveness  of  strip  cropping  in  the  agriculture  of  the  re- 
gion. It  is  believed  that  a  maximum  of  10  more  years  will  be 
required  to  reach  the  complete  objectives  of  the  station  on 
this  particular  type  of  soil,  after  which  such  experiments 
dMKdd  be  inaugurated  on  some  of  the  other  important  soQ 
types  of  this  part  of  the  Com  Belt. 

In  connlusion.  I  anticipate  that  somebody  xx^igbt  «nigg«>^ 
that  this  is  a  waA  for  the  local  «w«m^^»imtfl  courtka,  or 
States.   Maybe  this  would  be  so  if  streams  recognised  politic 
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eal  dlvlska  Bnes,  but  they  do  not  No  one  fknaer.  no  one 
county,  no  one  State,  unaided  and  akme.  can  do  the  work  so 
necessary  to  be  done.  All  must  cooperate,  bat  without  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  this  field,  to  think  that  we  can  solve  such  a 
problem  is  folly.  Of  course,  control  of  waterways  would  be 
mxKh  more  shnide  had  watersheds,  rather  than  rivers,  marked 
the  divisions  between  States.  The  reason  for  this  view  is 
easily  understood.  It  but  serves  to  stress  the  importance  of 
Federal  aid  In  moisture  control  and  s<^  ooneervatian  as  rep- 
resented in  the  iton  carried  tn  this  agricultural  apprcnria- 
tkmbilL 
The  scril  must  be  saved.  Fkrming  must  be  made  safer. 


Labor's  Stake  in  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  LUECKE 

or  mcmaAM 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  28, 1937 


y|fPTr>  Artruaggff 


BT  BOH.  JOBN  LUBCKK.  09  IQCBiaAN.  ON 
APBZL  37.  18S7 


Mr.  hXJECKE  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxooia,  I  inchide  the 
f (blowing  speech  I  delivered  over  the  radio  on  the  subject 
of  peace: 

la  time  of  war  labor  lia*  erefytlilng  to  low  aaA  »M'*»»*ng  to  gain, 
not  only  In  kMB  at  Ufa  and  limb  but  In  money.  Who  tt  It  tbat  paya 
tbe  bUl  m  tba  end  U  not  laborf  Wben  I  aaj  labor  I  mean  tba 
man  In  the  field.  In  the  factory,  behind  the  counter,  or  anywhere 
where  tram  or  brawn  are  found  In  honeet  tolL  TlntariUnai  of  what 
tavation  may  be  tmpneert  upon  war  proflta,  tiM  xMng  coatB  of  liv- 
ing eorae  oot  of  the  podrntB  of  the  people,  and  e^edaUr  thoae 
who  can  leaat  afford  it.  PerMnal  fortunea  mnning  into  tne  mil- 
lions can  stand  a  75-peroent  tax  in  time  at  war  and  stUl  not  feel 
the  pangs  of  poverty.  But  a  few  pennies  added  here  and  there  to 
the  price  o<  neoeastties  leaves  the  wage  eamar  hard  piiaaiiJ  to  aaake 
ends  meet.    They  are  the  ones  who  pay  the  bill  in  the  end. 

llaere  is  no  such  thing  as  peace  for  labor.  In  time  of  war  labor 
goes  into  battle  beoause  of  tntemational  disorder;  and  in  time  of 
peace  labor  is  taken  up  with  the  ec<momic  battles  of  Ufs  which 
might  be  termed  national  disorder.  And  because  labor  is  thus 
engaged,  tt  la  not  aa  acttve  as  it  should  be  against  war.  Today,  if 
at  ax^  time,  organiaad  labor  should  leave  nothing  undone  which 
would  preveot  it  from  happening  again  as  In  iei7.  Wiar  upsets 
the  rational  evolution  of  our  economic  life  because  It  dtvarta  tha 
attention  and  study  by  the  worksra  from  tbair  soeHd-weUare 
problems,  and  tliat  is  why  the  dictators  In  power  today  are  going 
out  of  their  way  to  keep  the  q;}lrlt  of  conquest  alive  and  brUd^Pf 
that  up  to  their  peofrie  as  the  noblest  and  lofUeet  tUlag  in  Ufa. 
They  have  failsd  to  meet  the  economle  needs  of  their  people  and 
la  order  that  they  might  continue  to  nils,  veaort  to  war  and  to 
the  primttiva  la  man. 

Labor  win  never  advance  aa  long  aa  the  warmcngera  have  ttieir 
way.  That  Is  hMery.  In  the  Soandinavten  nattena.  whteh  hava 
no*  had  war  for  100  yeaia  or  mors,  there  la  lOond  seaal  pwgfaas 
and  aeouiiiy.  During  the  darkittt  dsprcaslan  yaacs  when  those 
nations  irtiieh  took  part  In  the  World  War  were  on  the  verge  of 
xevolutlon.  Sweden  waa  quietly  and  wisdy  bolldlag  henea  for  Ita 
WQrtms.  m  litda  Denmark,  but  peat  to  pingreas.  8S  pareent  of 
the  fazmeiB  own  their  own  homes,  and  that  couna^  hasnt  had  a 
war  in  a  century.  Coomara  that  to  the  State  of  Iowa,  ridiest 
fiurm-Iand  Stato  m  the  Katkm,  where  77  percent^  of  tb»  fhraucs 
are  heavily  mortgaged  beeaose  of  falae  war  vahiaa. 

The  natlras  which  partldpated  In  the  World  War  ars  today  the 
moat  Ineerma.  Tliey  are  heavily  in  debt  with  no  le^-«p  in  sight. 
mwontent  Is  rife  among  their  people.  Andjnaany  of  them  have 
undergone  cotuplete  changes  of  government  with  the  worker  wotae 
off  than  he  waa  beisn  like  war.    That  alone  dMnld  be  anoogh  to 

tt 


and  never  will  be  the  way  to  peace.    If  that 

true,  the  earth  ihocdd  be  tbm  meat  peaoef^  spot  to  the 

providing  tiKta  are  other  woslda  to  K  like  ooia.  tor  li 

I  a  display  of  power  by  tha  natloaa  of  the 

earth  such  as  waa  never  seen  to  afi  Ito  hirtory.    And  Instoad  cf 

and  good  wm  what  do  we  find? 

bnt  not  today.   The  fair  aoU  of  ipato  la  ctattod  wtUk  the 
Idood  cf  children,  cf  women,  of  the  aged,  and  the  Infirm.    No 
Tb»  Bian  eatera  of  Eatap^,  tt  asema,  will  atop  aS 


netting  to  gate  their 

— thods  to  be  ■iiliijiiil  to  the 

In  daya  gone  by  aatloas  dedaied 
taking  19  hoatnttloa.    But  that  has 
aaodsm  way  la  to  nmea  ttuufia  to  ^"^ 

territory  before  he  knows  what  It  la  aU  about.  Why  go  to  tha 
troaUa  of  dartsgtog  wart  That  only  gtvaa  ths  otfasr  ieUow  the 
chance  to  brtng  up  htt  dsCense.  and  that  la  poor  war  strategy, 
as  long  aa  them  la  going  to  be  war.  why  tail  the  ensmy  about  ttt 
And  that  la  aooad  ruaannlnt  Man  IsanM.  even  to  the  art  of  da- 
daring  war. 

Only  rsosntty  Bagiand  voted  a  f7.0004M0.000  war  budget,    n 
staggered  us  for  a  moment,  but  we  quickly 
oontaol.    Perhapa  ws  wen  aipeoUug  tt.    At  ISMt  tt 
Banted  that  that  huge  amount  tt  nacessHry  to ' 
ringdnm    tar  a  while.    But  what  I  wanted  to"  bthM  cut  to 
ttoiDar  waa  the  asannar  to  whldh  the  Kitlah  peo|ria 
ttMKddor  that  burden. 

In  aptt»  at  the  fact  that  tt  Impnaia  a  tax  upon  bwlBass  id  nw 
pavoent  on  an  ttmw  eamtogi  over  the  avarags  of  the  past  S  yaaia 
In  qiito  of  the  fact  that  tt  wlU  impoee  an  iaoowia  tax  of  li  pav- 
oent. or  $1  on  every  14,  on  every  British  t^p^yr  r^^TYWrtTw  of 
the  Bsehequer  Chamberlato  caus  it  a  *H»^M«i»>>i-|%nfjnBs  oontn- 
btttian.''    I  want  to  stress  that,  "oontrlbutlon.'* 

The  Brttlsh  peo|de  are  beonming  dtdtfena  of  havlM  aaeli  a  tour- 
den  draped  ow  their  aliouldera,  and  oo  the  shrewd  migltth  statea- 
man  asks  than  for  a  "natlonal-defeiMe  oontributfcm.'  And  toat 
is  entirely  to  Una  wtth  the  modem  devrtopmaut  of  war  aUalear 
and  preparation.  ^^ 

But  the  aignifleant  thing  about  that  huge  war  dieet  te  the  fact 
toat  it  puts  toe  Bi^lflli  NaMon  on  a  war  f  ootiK  to  ttanee  of  peace. 
Not  laa^  ago  we  read  where  Oermany  was  •tmag  on  wv  latlons 
because  of  certato  developMsnts  to  that  Nation,  and  that.  too.  to 
times  cf  peace.  And  how  far  to  thtt  thing  gotog?  That  ta  tha 
question. 

Before  Oongrees  today  tt  a  bin  to  take  the  prafita  out  cf 
Of  course,  everyone  knows  that  proMs  are  the  cawa  cf  war; 
that  being  true,  taking  the  proflta  out  of  war  would  csrtataly  put 
an  end  to  tt  as  far  as  we  are  ecneemed. 

Now,  that  bUl  tt  a  mighty  Impottont  thta^ 
bated  over  and  over  again.    WlU  tt 
msult?    Let  us  see. 

_In  the  flart  peruasi  of  the  bm  tt  reads  Uke  a  fairy  tale, 
the  thing  we  have  been  waltli«  tat  for  yeMs  to  and  waia  toy 
ejecting  the  cause.  But  on  second  reeding  thtogi  bMto  to  dood 
ap  a  Uttle.  Wat  tostanee.  asoUca  S  reads:  -Thai  te&e  awn*  cf 
war.  or  cf  a  natinnal  emergency  declared  by  nmitiiae  to 
which  to  the  judgment  cf  the  President  '«*»«"^ 
incresBB  ef  the  Military  latahittliinsnl.  the  neslito 
to  hereby,  antharlaed  to  draft  toto  the  mllttary  aeevlaa  of 
TJkdted  Statea  au^  members  of  the  unocgamasd  mUttla 

of  ai  and  81  aa  he  may  deem  nanwaiary.  subject  to  such 


«f  a  iMrtinnal 


can  hai^Mn  here,  aa  tt  did 
us  ago. 
rattway 


may  pceaorlbe  and  puhUoly 

Mow.  the  danger  Uaa  to 
dedared  by  Oongrasi  to  exist.*' 

We  have  just  gone  through  a  wava  of  stt-down 
aa  you  wlU  remember  a  oartata  hystsrto  came  to  tha 
a  lot  was  said  cf  law  and  ctdsr.    No  doubt 
for  such  simtlment.    But  ««»rp«t«n  thtt  Mil 
had  become  law  and  Oompeas  had  dedared  a  nnt^irirff 
to  exii«,  tha  HaaMaut.  IT  he  weta  tedlasd  to  do  ae^  aoold' 
drafted  everyone  of  the  alrttem  between  the  asm  of  U  «id  Si 
toto  the  BBflitary  aervice. 

Now  I  dont  think  that  the  sponsors  of  ttitt  bm  want  that  to 
hamen.    And  yet  under  the  Mu  tt  eai 
to  France  during  ttte  laflway  atrOa  eeme  years 
her  that  aa  emergency  was  dedared  and  tne  ral 
oaBed  to  the  ooIcbb  and  their 

I  imrtfTstand  that  to  the  Senate  the  aectlan  of  the  bm  whidi 
woold  tax  proflta  was  eilmtnated  and  what  tboto  ptaMs  sea  to 
be  left  li^  to  ta»  dttawiHiai  of  the  Saiiielaij  of  War.  Why  wee 
that  dona?  Thara  can  be  only  one  answer.  Tha  mimttlan 
mskffs  an  not  aslsap  and  nothing  like  taking  away  their  praSto 
ttgotogtobaocaaeapartof  thtt  t^    That  alone  ebsaid  dMsat  IIl 

Labor  anist  be  on  Its  guard  leat  thtt  bin  beeooie  law.  Aad  hOto 
agato  I  wish  to  can  your  atlenlton  to  tha  fact  tlMi  waattoaa  ttgla- 
lation  tt  being  enacted  to  thne  of  peaea.  I  think  that  tt  a  ten* 
geroua  pncedent. 

Ws  an  not  an  Imperial  natton.    We  should  be 
to  become  n"11i  i|  Hilmlwl  to  ttM  — fT"ip  that 
Uva  tt  and  hnathe  tt  ea  tt  being  done  to  aonaa  paste  of  the 
today.    I  believe  that  tt  to  pa2bie  fcr  a  man  toba  a 
is.  for  youth  to  develop  manhood   dean  cf  mind 
without  betog  aehooled  to  the  art  of  driving  a 


who  say  that  war  to  a 
ISm  race  toward  loftlsr  and  ndaisr 
for  war  the  raee  wondd  long  ego  ft 

That  war  will  evantuaUy  give  bttOt  to  tba 

X  40  art  kMw.   Baft  X  do 
htttcry^  book  to  manly  a  tale  of  war  and  de- 
of  Hwlde  youth  aaerttced  Cor  tba 
teawta.   lb  ^plte  < 
bottom  rung  of  thattddsr  of 

an  daya  cf  volumlnoua  mail  aa  far  aa  a 
What  wtth  tba 
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vlildi  «•  b«f on  bUn.  many  letten  an  xead  Mid  npltod 
to  tn  tlw  oouxM  at  m  mootJU.  Bat  dnrtoc  than  montha  I  raoal^ad 
OM  lattar  wbieh  1  prlae  Tery  highly.  It  comaa  from  a  Joint  meet- 
iamal  tbm  Mathodlat  aatf  Pnabytorlaa  young  paopla  at  my  homa 
town  baek  In  mehlgan.  and  In  ttu*  lattar  three  zaqoeata  an 


First.  Plaaaa  do  not  siq^Mrt  H.  B.  1054.  bacanee  m  are  tmanl- 
moQsty  ii|]|ira>iil  to  eonacrtpting  all  men  between  21  and  81. 

Saooodr  waatfc  yea  to  m^port  H.  B.  1M>  the  Ludlow  bill,  which 
wold  allow  the  people  to  vote  on  the  qneaflon  of  going  to  war. 

Third.  We  farther  beUere  that  due  to  our  laidated  position  we 
have  a  Ifavy  plenty  big  enough.  We  favor  a  aenatorlal  Inveatiga- 
tlon  of  our  war  boom  and  of  our  naval  policy. 

It  la  algnad  by  three  boys  and  two  glris.  and  that  Is  one  letter 
irtiicfa  gave  me  hope.  Tbaae  young  people  are  on  the  right  track. 
X  would  that  It  ware  poaalUe  to  arouae  all  of  our  wnnlng  mantvxwl 
and  womanhood  to  shun  war  and  wort  for  peace.  Because  wa 
have  indulged  in  the  past  in  this  game  of  death  and  deatructlan 
wa  cant  feed  the  hungry  nor  shelter  the  homelsai  today.  It  is 
np  to  labor,  to  tha  coming  generation,  to  pot  an  and  to  thia  thing, 
ft  la  not  yat  too  lata. 


Goyemmcnt  Spending  and  a  Balanced  Budget 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

OV  NKW  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Apra  2S,  1937 

Ifr.TABIR.  Ifr.  BpMker.  cm  the  Sth  of  January  last  the 
e<  tte  Batted  Statee  east  a  Bud^el  ealtiaate  to 
prvHdtav  for  emMBdUnrae  «f  tt»  OoRFemflMni  for 
tte  flaeal  year  1938  and  for  certain  deflclendfe  during  the 
iaoal  year  1837.  Be  then  stoted  that  the  Budget  far  1838 
veold  be  in  fralt>n*f 

Be  ftj*"^*^  intemal-revenue  reeelpts  for  the  flaeal  year 
1937  at  88.786/)004NW.  Based  on  the  actual  Income-tax 
onHirtto—  and  other  teteniat-i  eiwiw  eoBectkina  to  date  it 
ii  apparent  that  the  total  leyeuuee  of  the  Oovemment  for 
ttw  llieal  year  1837.  endtng  June  30  neat,  win  be  14.741,- 
888.M8.  m  okhtf  worda  the  President  was  $14>65.0004>00 
out  of  Une  on  hie  estimatui  for  the  1837  Budget.  Be  eetl- 
naled  at  that  time  reeeipte  for  the  Federal  Gorenmient  for 
1838  oC  t7;M3ie88.008.  It  U  apparent  ftom  the  faUure  of 
refanae  for  thia  year  that  nest  year,  with  the 
he  win  be  81.800.800.000  out  of  balance.  At  that 
time  the  Pieafcieut  fetlmalfid  expendltiiree  for  recovery  and 
at|3A88.880.008farl837.  It  is  now  apparent  that  the 
tttoiee  wlB  be  83J18.000.000.  taking  into  oon- 
MdentloB  the  |801.000XXN>  of  principal  reoeipte  that  have 
been  t*TtTt4ti  for  this  porpoee  and  a  coosertattye  estimate 
ef  IWI.800.000  for  eapendttures  from  the  middle  of  April  to 
tte  1st  of  July. 
It  is  also  mipazent  ttuX  the  regular  e^muliturea  of  the 
are  going  to  run  approodmately  85.000.000.000 
an  estimate  of  the  PRaident  of  84.500.000.000.  In 
wards,  the  total  acAaal  eapendltures  for  1837  are  going 
la  be  88.888.088.808  |5804»0,000  more  than  the  President 
HttBalad  hi  Jannmy  and  even  more  than  it  was  in  1938;  and 
«e  are  going  to  run  bdilnd  for  the  year  over  84.0004W0.000. 

Tbsterday  he  siJaultted  to  the  Ouugieag  »  Budget  estimate 
for  81»580.880.808  for  zeltaf  and  reqoesled  Oongrese  to  pro- 
fMi  that  amount  At  the  mubo  time  ha  continued  to  fail 
to  eooBply  with  aeetloo  a02a  of  the  Budget  law  requiring  hlm« 
vhsB  the  Budget  is  out  of  balance,  to  submit  estimateB  for 


this  administration  began  in  1833  we  hate  had 
A  onBttiwial  fallnre  on  its  part  to  eooaply  with  the  law  and 
wa  have  had  a  fwntinnal  series  of  prouniaei  that  have  not 


BelMslnnMSd  the 
lo  $38gQ08J80j888  in  4 


debt  fkom  $38,880,000,000 
Be  has  «Mat  $15,000,000,000 
the  debt  by  that 


In  the  measure  of  yesterday,  after  first  submitcing  a 
Budget  estimate  of  $1,500,000,000  for  relief,  be  says: 

I  pn^Moe  to  use  every  means  at  my  commaTirt  to  ellmlnsta  this 
delkelt  during  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

The  President  admits  In  that  message  that  he  has  led  the 
country  to  the  edge  of  an  abyss.  He  admits  in  that  message 
a  record  of  complete  failure — ^tbat  it  will  take  but  very  little 
to  push  us  over. 

Every  program  that  he  has  adopted  has  failed.  Ihe 
N.  R.  A.  failed;  its  only  result  was  to  keep  the  people  out 
of  work  and  destroy  small  business.  The  A.  A.  A.  failed;  it 
has  caused  a  shortage  of  crops  and  resulted  in  the  importa- 
tion of  millions  of  dollars  of  farm  products  when  this  coun- 
try should  be  self-sustaining. 

And  now  he  admits  the  failure  of  his  relief  program. 

He  admits  that  a  continued  failure  to  t>alance  the  Budget 
of  the  country  will  destroy  our  credit  structure.  It  will  do 
more.  It  will  destroy  the  very  fabric  of  our  civilization.  It 
will  destroy  the  liberties  of  the  American  people. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  President  is  uiEing  economy 

upon  Congress  and  contradicting  himself  by  requesting  the 

i^ipropriation  of  an  exorbitant  sum.  he  is  also  urging  before 

Congress  the  following  bills: 

Ftem-tenant  bill,  to  cost .......^ $1,000,000,000 

So-caned  flood-control  bill,  to  cost 600, 000, 000 

Touth  admlnlstratlan  bill,  to  cost ....        600,000,000 

Wagner  housing  blU,  to  cost — .    1. 061, 000, 000 

Permanent  C.  C.  C,  which  will  cost  annually ..        400, 000, 000 

Public  schooU 100,000,000 


Total.. 


S.  651, 000. 000 


Costing  a  total  of  $3,551,000,000. 

Does  this  look  like  the  President  was  stneere? 

Down  to  the  1st  of  April,  Members  of  Congress  have  in- 
troduced bills  which  would  authorize  the  expenditure  of 
the  tremendous  sum  of  $190,000,000,000.  I  have  placed  in 
the  CoiroxxsszoKAL  Rkcou.  at  page  3651.  a  list  of  those  bills 
80  that  the  people  might  see  them.  I  have  not  the  slightest 
idea  but  what  the  volume  will  increase  from  this  time  on. 

The  passage  of  these  bills  means  total  bankruptcy  for 
the  country. 

One  would  think  that  we  would  have  a  right  to  ask  the 
administration  if  It  Is  talking  about  economy  to  have  sin- 
cerity enough  to  abandon  programs  that  have  been  a  failure. 

It  comes  before  the  country  now  and  admits  the  com- 
plete failure  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  Government  and  it 
comes  before  us  with  a  contradictory  program.  Is  the  time 
never  coming  when  the  people  will  realize  what  has  been 
done  to  them? 

Now.  let  me  dwell  for  just  a  moment  on  one  more  thing. 
The  appropriation  bills.  In  my  ojxlnlon,  will  probably  pass 
throui^  Congress  about  June  15,  that  is.  the  regrilar  bills 
and  the  deficiency  bill  on  which  hearings  are  now  being 
held,  nrom  that  date  on  there  will  be  no  regular  business 
before  the  Congress  except  propaganda  legislation.  Propa- 
ganda legislation  costs  money.  The  very  least  It  can  cost 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  is  from  $100,0004)00  to 
$300,000,000  a  week  in  legislation  that  will  be  passed  after 
the  appropriation  bills  are  disposed  of  on  June  15. 

Wl^  Is  Congress  g(ring  to  be  held  in  session  after  that 
date?  Because,  and  because  alone,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  submitted  to  the  Congress,  and  insisted 
upon  thdr  passage,  two  notorious  fadlls. 

First  The  bill  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court. 

Second.  The  bill  to  reorganize  the  Government  and  to  do 
away  with  an  independent  audit  of  Oovemment  expendi- 
tures 80  that  a  dictatorship  can  be  brought  about 

I  eethnate  that  If  Congress  Is  held  in  session  to  September 
1.  there  will  be  an  additional  burden  placed  on  the  Treasury, 
not  considered  In  the  President's  Budget  of  $1,235,000,000. 
The  responsibility  for  this  Ues  entirely  upon  the  President 
and  upon  his  demand  for  the  power  of  a  dictator.  Is  it  not 
time  to  stop? 

Let  us  return  reUef  to  the  States  to  be  taken  care  of  in- 
telligently and  honestly,  get  rid  of  the  professional  rellefcn 
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who  are  crowding  improper  yn^a**yb  of  spending  the  peoplelB 
money  onto  the  localities. 

Let  us  get  rid  of  all  f onus  of  fake  before  the  whole  country 
is  pushed  over  the  abyss.  Let  us  provide  for  flood  control  in 
an  honest  way,  with  small  dams  costing  a  small  amount  of 
money  and  not  with  great  Mg  dams  ueed  for  power  projects 
which  are  generally  full  of  water  wlaen  tbey  are  wanted  for 
flood  controL  Let  us  keq;>  education  in  the  bands  of  the 
parents  of  children  back  home  where  It  bdongs.  Let  us 
reduce  the  cost  of  Oovemment  in  Watfatngton.  not  by  add- 
ing to  the  number  of  Oovemment  employees  and  bureau- 
crats and  destroying  thebr  efficiency,  but  by  trying  to  save  a 
dollar  for  the  taxpayer.  Only  two  eouroee  of  revenue  are 
open  to  the  Treasury  tiiat  can  yield  enough  funds  to  meet 
this  situation. 

Pint  A  general  sales  taix. 

Second.  A  lowering  of  the  income-tax  brackets  so  that  the 
married  man  with  a  family  win  begin  to  pay  a  tax  when  he 
has  a  $1,000  Income  and  the  sln^  man  will  begin  to  pay  a 
tax  wbtm  he  has  a  $500  income. 

Remember,  when  you  are  asking  for  more  appropriations, 
you  are  eitbra*  asking  for  the  absolute  end  of  the  ^iw*rv?^w 
form  of  government  and  the  comidete  ndnatioa  of  our 
present  dvlllntlon  and  the  destnietloa  of  the  UbertieB  of 
the  working  man  and  the  farmer,  or  yon  are  addng  for  the 
sales  tax  and  lower  Ivacket  income  tax.  Lrt  us  have  the 
ooorage  to  do  the  thing  we  ought  to  do  and  stop  the  program 
of  destruction  before  it  is  too  late. 

The  alternative  is  uncontndled  and  imhrldled  '"^""'ti. 
the  destmetlon  of  industry,  the  destruction  of  tlie  pumhas- 
ing  power  of  the  workingman  and  the  f amier.  Now.  before 
it  Is  too  l&te.  Is  the  time  for  patriots  in  Congress  to  set  aside 
promotian  schemes,  to  set  aside  those  things  which  will  eoet 
the  people  money  which  they  have  not,  and  fltfit  to  main- 
tain the  Ubertles  of  the  people  and  the  aohreney  of  our 
Oovemment. 

It  Is  time  for  the  American  people  to  wake  up  and  reaUae 
wtuX  the  man  in  the  White  Bouse  is  doinj  to  destroy  them, 
and  in  their  miglit  to  suppwt  tlMae  liemliers  of  Oongrese 
who  are  fighting  for  the  liberties  of  the  American  people 
■ad  to  stop  ttae  spending  of  money. 


Harlan  Couitj; 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON,  C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

OP  mawDax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneaday,  AprU  U,  1$37 

ICr.  ANDERSON  of  MlssoorL  Mr.  Speaker,  whoi  I  came  to 
Oongrem  a  little  over  4  months  ago  I  came  here  tanboed  wMli 
a  destare  to  itipmeul  my  entire  constltaeacy  and  my  Nation; 
and  n^  every  effort  has  been  toward  that  objective. 

Kspedafly  did  I  come  here  with  the  intention  to  advance, 
insofar  aa  poaaifale.  the  cause  of  labor  and  of  the  undopcivi- 
leged  to  the  fUDeet  extent  of  my  ability. 

Recent  devekipments  before  the  dvU  liberties  Committee 
of  the  Senate  have  moved  me  to  make  a  few  brief  remarks. 

Few  people  can  realise  that  there  could  ever  be  ao  dark  a 
place  as  Harian  County.  Ky.  The  mind  finds  it  dUBcnlt  to 
bdlere  that  audi  atrocities  oould  tra&vire  in  the  United 
States.  But  the  time  has  come  wlien  we  mnst  pcnge  from  tite 
annals  of  our  history  this  record  of  disaster  and  tragedy. 

Every  day  we  read  of  some  kindly  individnal  of  atraandi- 
nary  humanitarian  qcuditles  hnriing  cahminy  at  certain  for- 
eign countries  for  the  Instigaticm  of  practloes  that  are  repul- 
sive to  our  conception  of  liberty  and  govemmwit.  But  I  say 
let  na  take  note  of  our  own  disgrace  before  we  point  an  aoeuataig 
finger  across  the  sea  or  beyond  our  national  boimdariea. 
This  Nation  has  soffered  the  blight  of  scandal  and  oomip- 


of  Harlan 


tion  before,  bat.  ta&  my  opintnn.  no  greater 
befaDai  our  ooandy  than  the  bloody 
County. 

Not  only  have  aaered  and  tauJlaiable  rights 
but  human  life  has  been  extinguished  with  ^^TmpMt  and 
torions  abandon.    Ooouaon  cmwtabies  and  shertfl 
reaped  incomes  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  doHara 
they  pbmdered.  mnrdoed.  and  manipulated  the  lawB  of  joa- 
tiee  to  appease  the  greed  of  wealth  and  nithlam : 

Men  have  died,  f  amiliea  have  been  lemalaad 
because  they  dared  to  ask  for  a  Chanee  to  eaiOT  Joit  a  Itttls 
of  the  hbeity  to  which  this  Nation  is  dedicated. 

Hired  asaasslns  have  operated  behhkl  the  ddeld  of  hnr 
and  official  positlop.  With  impunity  and  oOeiai  Mnrtlnn 
they  have  committed  acts  for  which  other  men  have  been 
sent  to  priaoB  or  even  to  death. 

I  spent  a  great  part  of  my  hte  aa  a  pubUo  laiiaiiniUa.  I 
have  been  faced  with  terrifying  and  Moody  ohnea;  I  have 
oome  face  to  face  with  acme  of  the  Nation's  wont  eriminah; 
I  have  eent  men  to  prison  and  to  tlie  gaBows  to  atone  fbr 
outrages  which  they  perpetrated  upon  our  aodety.  But 
never  tn  my  Uftohasany  criminal  or  any  erime  aocompleteiy 
ovowtiAtted  my  conscience  as  theae  recent  Harlan  County 
horrors.    And  it  all  happened  rtglit  hare  tn  America. 

B(M  as  these  outrages  may  stand  oat  In  oar  mind  we  atill 
lack  the  complete  picture  of  (his  hoctible  eroefble  of  human 
depravity,  because  the  peipetratorB  of  theee  erimea  plead 
the  protection  of  the  Constitution.  They  are  the  first  to 
seek  the  protection  of  the  law  which  they  have  denied  to 
others.  The  inescapable  taatituakm  aeema  to  be  that  our 
dviliaation  has  not  advanced  In  proportion  to  tiw  general 
ptogieas  in  other  lines  of  human  endeavor. 

It  Is  time  tor  every  American,  for  every  laboring  man.  for 
every  liouafwlfe  and  mother  to  join  in  poidle  denuncia- 
tion of  the  persona  rwqwnslble  for  the  conditions  in  Hartaa 
County. 

While  this  plague  Is  relativdy  local,  its  effects  are  oni- 
No  nation  can  hope  to  merit  the  confidence  of  the 
upon  which  its  eilstfnee  depends  when  soefa  aordU 
conditions  are  permitted  to  grow  and  fluuilsh. 

A  ghastly  crime  has  been  committed  against  car  society 
and  our  Nation,  and  tha  great  tribunal  of  pubUe  opiidOQ 
stands  ready  to  condenm  forever  thoae  who  by  thehr  aels  an 
unworthy  of  fuilher  toleration  In  oor  midst. 


Tk»  Goad  Old  SOrer  Ortitoite- H  hawt  A» 
To  Bo  Desired  Ab  the  Sflrer  Dolhur 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  ABimwA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  SEPBESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  April  2f  ,  if  Jf 


Mr.  MDHDOCK 


IBstened  la 


of 
to 


of  Arima.    M^. 
to  the  objection  raiaed  by  the 
New  Toifc  CMr.  Ttfcal  to  an  item  In  thto  second 
tnwpnirriatiffti  mu  coooezning  t**^  |>^^t^^^»*y  nf 
fairs     The  g'***^lTiii>an  — f  **■  to  dfiplflre  the  oaa 
any  f onn  in  our  monetary  syitem.    Be  aeema 
that  the  use  of  the  white  naetal,  or  the  paper 
therefor,  reaulta  in  no  good  to  anyone  eiostTtlng 
mining  oorporationa  who  ought  not  to  be  thns 
While  I  am  la  favor  of  economy,  and  have  an 
myself  as  a  aound-monor  man.  I 
gentleman  from  Naw  Yocic  with  thia  item  of 
with  hia  evident  desire  to  xeatzict  thia  kind  of 
media. 

The  United  Statea  of  America  has  had  an  Inteteatlng 
etary  histoiiy.  TUs  is  true  whether  we 
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kindi  of  cuiwpcy  or  oar  direrse  ooioasB  practice.  It  is  difS- 
eutt  to  nj  wfaeChor  there  baa  been  a  greater  conflict  between 
the  supporters  of  governmental  currency  versus  bank  cur- 
rency, or  the  conflict  between  tbe  supporters  of  the  yellow 
metal  and  tbe  supporters  of  the  white  metaL  The  battle  of 
the  standanSs  is  an  old  one  and  is  by  no  means  a  dead  issue 
today. 

However,  we  need  not  consldfT  merely  the  struggles  between 
the  forces  that  favored  a  banlc  currency  against  those  that 
preferred  governmental  currency,  nor  the  bitter  contest  be- 
tween the  forces  favoring  gold  as  the  basic  metal  and  the 
forces  who  insisted  on  both  gold  and  sUver  as  the  basis  of  our 
money  structure.  In  <mr  economic  and  monetary  history 
there  has  been  gotaig  on  perpetually  a  struggle  greater  than 
dtber  ol  the  two  thus  mentioned,  but  Inclusive  of  both.  I 
refer  to  the  age-old  American  strug^  between  the  sound- 
money  men  and  the  chei4>-money  men. 

Bven  before  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
framed  and  adopted  there  was  a  conflict  on  the  one  hand 
between  those  who  favored  cheap  money  to  the  extent  of  hav- 
txm  thii  States  issue  such,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  creditor 
class,  who  saw  the  injurious  effects  to  them  and  to  their  busi- 
ness by  such  a  monetary  policy.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the 
framing  of  the  Oonstttntton  was  to  limit  the  issuing  of  money 
to  Congress  solely  that  we  mii^t  have  a  sound  and  uniform 
eodnage  syitam,  and  presmnaUy,  escape  the  evils  of  irredeem- 
able paper  money.  The  adoption  of  the  CoDstitution  was  a 
Tictory  for  sound  money.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
Constitution  itself  recognises  both  gold  and  silver  as  a  basis 
€f  our  money,  and  makes  no  discrimination  in  favor  of  either. 
By  this  recognition  the  way  was  paved  for  a  conflict  later  be- 
tween the  ydlow  metal  and  the  white  metal  and  the  respec- 
tlTS  supporters  of  each.  About  a  century  ago  the  controversy 
between  bank  notes  and  governmental  paper  money  came 
into  the  picture,  and  that,  too,  became  one  of  the  phases  of 
the  struggle  between  sound-money  men  and  cheap-money 


How.  slthnugh  I  hav«  regwded  n^seU  as  a  sound-money 
man.  I  am  beginning  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  letting  the 
banks  have  too  much  to  do  with  our  curroocy  and  also  with 
oar  credit.  Ibere  is  likewise  a  doubt  in  my  mind  whether  the 
ydkm  metal  ought  to  be  tbe  sole  backing  and  support  of  our 
moocT  system.  X  am  not  in  favor  of  himrtalTiwn,  but  I  do 
bdleve  that  silver  has  as  vital  a  part  to  iday  in  our  money 
fdbems  as  tt  has  ever  had  in  this  country  or  any  other  country 
or  at  any  other  time. 

tt  aaiiitt  be  luppossd  that  because  I  am  from  a  western 
mining  State  where  stiver  is  one  d  our  ditef  mineral  prod- 
ucts that  my  views  are  inflnmofd  by  that  fact.  This  may  be 
tnis  to  a  slight  extent.  I  would  oppose  vdgoroudy  any  de- 
creased use  of  silver  In  our  monetary  scheme  of  things,  lam 
Sn  tmtot  d  as  extensive  a  use  of  silver  as  wisdom  and  sound 
economics  lustily.  Tbe  greater  the  extent  of  that  use,  the 
greater  the  benefit  to  my  sOver-produclng  State.  However, 
fhat  is  not  my  only  view  of  the  matter.  If  I  were  a  resident 
«C  BlMde  liiaBd.  I  shouU  stffl  insist  on  a  liberal  use  of  sUver 
lb  cnr  coinage  system. 

Fsrtth  the  day  when  a  sUver  coin  can  no  longer  be  found  in 
the  pockets  of  our  dttsens.  I  mean  a  sUver  dcdlar  as  wen  as 
tbe  mailer  sliver  coins.  Of  oomne,  I  know  that  we  cannot 
coto  and  use  sUver  dollars  to  the  full  extent  of  our  needs, 
•ad,  aiiKSrtlinty.  X  am  satislTfd  with  the  use  of  silver  certifl- 
eates.  We  mtisk  have  them.  X  agree  thoroui^ily  with  the 
gmtkman  from  Cidorado  Clfr.  ICytmr].  for  as  X  feti  in  my 
podBeCs  for  the  wbcrewtthal  to  buy  the  next  meal.  X  bring 
fortti  a  new  crisp  $1  bin.  a  silver  certificate,  irtilch  X  have 
Jost  received  fhxB  the  Sergeant  at  Anns.  X  Kke  that  silver 
OBrtlllcate.  tbe  new  $1  bin  wttb  tbe  seal  upon  it.  atanost  as  if 
It  were  a  tflver  doOar,  tbe  old  one  with  tbe  majestic  Goddess 
cf  Ubarty  apon  it.  Sureiy  the  gentleman  from  New  York  is 
In  the  sonrestton  of  ecooony  he  has  made 
saver  certiflcatefc 


World  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HENRY  G.  TEIGAN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  27. 1937 


ADDRESSES  BT  HON.  JOHN  T.  BERNARD.  OF  MINNBBOTA.  HON. 
HENRT  G.  TEIGAN,  OF  MINNESOTA.  AND  HON.  JCB3X  If. 
COFPCE.  OF  WASHINOTON.  ON  APRIL  22.  1937 


]£r.  TEIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  sulmiit  herewith  copies  of  an  address 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Birnaks]  made  be- 
fore the  students  of  Howard  University  and  of  addresses  by 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr.  Coffxi]  and  by  my- 
self, made  before  the  students  of  George  Washington 
University. 

These  addresses  were  all  delivered  at  peace  demonstra- 
tions held  at  the  universities  named  on  April  22  last  and  are 
in  the  nature  of  a  protest  against  the  United  States  engaging 
in  the  world  armaments  race  and  in  that  way  joining  hands 
with  those  other  nations  that  are  now  obviously  preparing 
for  another  world  conflict. 


or  HoK.  John  T.  Bbrnakd,  or  MnnnsoTA.  Bktobx  Btuubwt 
ff«T.f.T«i  AT  HowAiD  Airo  GcosoB  Washzngtoh  Uirxmsmas 

oif  AnuL  22,  1937 

TotrrB's  cHAZXxmnc  to  ths  wab  Momnos 

Today  the  youth  of  America  registers  Its  protest  against  tbe 
war  m^Eers  of  the  world.  I  am  proud  to  staiid  here  with  you  In 
the  cause  of  peace.  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  In  my 
State,  Iflnnesota.  our  Farmer-Labor  Governor,  Elmer  Benson,  has 
oflldally  proclaimed  April  22  as  Peace  Day  throughout  the  State 
school  system.  All  students  In  my  State  are  taking  part  In  some 
action  for  peace  today. 

Tou  are  here  because  yon  know  that  the  struggle  against  war  Is 
your  struggle.  I  am  here  because  neither  the  youth  of  the  wockl 
nor  any  other  single  group  can  successfully  struggle  against  war 
alone.  I  speak  to  you  as  a  worker,  a  trade-imionlst,  elected  by  the 
workers  and  farmers  of  my  district  to  serve  the  cause  of  peace  In 
Congress.  I  tell  you  that  it  is  only  by  uniting  with  other  peace- 
seeking  groups — ^wlth  farmers,  workers,  white-collar  people — ^that 
the  young  men  and  women  can  make  a  world  which  will  \iss 
your  strength  and  your  brains  in  the  service  not  of  death  but  at  a 
better  life. 

We  cannot  speak  of  the  jrouth  movement  for  peace  as  a  separate 
thing.  It  is  an  Important  part  of  the  people's  movement  for  peace 
gaining  force  in  the  world  today.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  of  that 
people's  movement,  of  its  alllee  and  its  enemies. 

Would  resistance  to  the  Fascist  bullies  precipitate  a  world  wart 
I  think  not.  What  has  been  done  in  the  name  of  "keeping  the 
peace"  has,  instead,  betrayed  peace.  No  single  nation  acting  alone 
can  stop  the  march  of  war.  On  that  theory  the  League  of  Nations 
and  the  idea  of  collective  security  were  foimded.  Thou|^  collec- 
tive security  grows  weaker  day  by  day,  and  the  League  lies  dying, 
the  theory  remains  sound.  The  trouble  was  not  with  tbe  theory, 
but  with  the  failure  of  the  nations,  and  particularly  of  Great 
Brttain.  to  carry  it  into  practice.  Aroused  recently  by  Germany's 
threat  to  Morocco,  France  and  Great  Britain  made  one  convincing 
coimterthreat.  Germany  backed  down.  U  Japan  had  faced  a 
world  united  in  defense  of  Manchuria,  there  mig^t  be  no  Ifan- 
chukuo.  The  prompt  and  rigorous  use  of  sanctions  would  pM'hiM» 
have  saved  Abyssinia.  And  if  the  policy  of  nonintervention  had 
never  been  bom  to  curse  the  legitimate  government  of  l^xdn  the 
Spanish  rebellion  covild  long  ago  have  been  put  down.  The  Soviet 
Unicm  has  worked  ceaselesBly  to  use  the  League  of  Nations  fw 
torlaglng  about  a  united  defense  of  peace.  It  has  succeeded  at 
least  In  helping  postpone  the  explosion. 

Tbe  Ftedst  war  makers  are  lulted  by  the  Oerman-Japanse  pact. 
In  whi^  Italy  Is  a  silent  partner.  A  world  front  oi  peaceful, 
democratic  nations  is  big  enough  to  say  "no"  to  this  tmholy 
amanoa.  That  ringing  "no"  would  lift  the  war  clouds  from 
■urope  and  America  f(»  many  years  to  come. 

But  England  wavers  and  America  is  seeking  peace  along  a  dif- 
ferent path.  Shall  we  find  peace  by  Isolating  ourselves  from  all 
nations  and  people  who  are  willing  to  struggle  with  us  against 
war?  Certainly  not.  That  is  what  the  Fascist  powers  would  ilka 
to  see  us  do.  Hitler  and  Mussolini  in  partlctilar  have  mocked  at 
the  idea  erf  collective  security.  They  would  like  to  see  the  de- 
fanden  of  peace  squabbling  among  th^m«».iifw    gngimiif^  at  logger- 
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im 


with  WtmaiOK  rnmm  abandonliw  ber  alllaans  witb 
8«vtot  Unloa;  mutual-iMreDae  pacts  destroyed  In  tba  Baltte  i 

aad  in  the  Walkana.    Above  aU.  Hitler  and  Ifi—iilliil  And 

for  rojoldng  mhma  teolatlanlst  poUdes  trluaspb  In  tbe  Xteltod 
States.  It  was  Hitler  who  ooogratulated  tbe  Congraas  that  psssoil 
tba  shameful  neutrality  bill,  acainst  wblcb  I  oast  a  soUtaiy  dis- 
senting vote  oa  my  first  worklnc  day  la  tbe  House  of  Bcprcnnnta 
tlves.  Hitler.  Mussolini,  and  the  Japanese  miUtartafca  saw  what 
that  bUl  means  a  tree  band  for  Ftedst  Interveatkn  In  ^paln.  a 
fne  band  for  Ftssdat  aggreasian  everywhere. 

Many  who  really  want  peace  confuse  peace  witb  neutrality. 
B«rt  we  are  not  neutral  wnan  we  play  dliactly  Into  tbe  bands 
of  those  f oroea  now  ■'Mt>*"l«ing  for  tbe  next  great  oomflagtatlooL 

If  we  abandon  tbe  sham  of  neutrality,  where  abaU  wa  find 
aBJea  to  assist  us  in  defoise  of  peace?  We  sba^  find  tbsm.  flzst 
of  aU.  among  tba  pmxplt  of  tbe  worid.  tbe  workka  aad  tbe  farm- 
eia  aad  ybutba  wbo  have  nothing  to  gain  aad  aU  tbair  blood  to 
loae  If  war  doea  come.  Our  strongest  alllas  are  tbarefon  In  tboaa 
oountrlaa  where  tbe  people's  peace  movement  has  gained  tbe 
gveateat  strength.  In  Ftanoe,  where  tbe  pet^le's  front  govam- 
ment  straggles  against  tbe  forces  of  ^•■"t— %  |,otb  at  boma  aad 
abroad.  In  Spain,  where  the  great  people's  army  of  the  PwuMH 
flgbta  tta  blatorio  battlea  far  tbe  peaos  of  tba  world.  In  tbeSovist 
Union,  wbrae  ftmhassador  Oaviea  found  tbe  red  anny  ra  great  army 
of  ettlBens  organlasd  for  naaoa."  Wa  sball  find  a  atioBg  ally  la 
China,  whose  growing  unity  puts  a  ebaek  on  tbe  aggraastve  de- 
signs of  Japan.  T/e  shall  find  alUea  among  tbe  amaU  oountrlea— 
Caseboslovakla.  Finland,  Rumania,  Belgium — aU  those  wbose  nn- 
tlonal  existence  is  threatened  by  the  FMdst  advance. 

Tbare  Is  talk,  so  often  repeated  that  it  appears  to  be  mora  llks 
a  trial  balloon  tbaa  mere  idia  nimiv,  that  our  Government  la 
rwnaklering  a  project  for  worid  conference  to  discuss  tbe  main- 
tenance of  peace.  Any  sucb  action  on  our  part  would  serve  no- 
tice on  all  would-be  aggressors  that  tbe  United  States  baa  onoa 
more  rss^miert  tbe  responslhllltiss  of  world  dttaanidiJp. 

Caa  Amertem  keep  out  of  war?  If  war  comas  to  tbe  rest  of  tba 
world,  tbns  are  few  with  tbetr  feet  on  tbe  ground  wbo  would 
care  to  gamble  on  our  chancea  of  peace.  *^ar  anywhere  tbreat- 
eaa  peaee  everywhwa".  said  Sscrstary  of  State  BuU.  Aad  Am- 
hasssdor  BuUitt.  ipeaklng  ia  Parls»  empbaafaHd  tbe  polat  la  tbeaa 
woida: 

"It  la  tat^Maslbie  to  afllrm  that  If  war  bcoka  oat  la  Buropa 
America  would  not  be  forced  tn.  aa  la  1917." 

It  la  Mr.  Hearst  wbo  says  sliivly.  "Stay  out  of  it."  Aad  tails 
UB  that  tbe  American  people  know  bow  tbia  la  to  be  done.  Saya 
Mr.  Hearst: 

"It  Is  to  be  done  by  molding  aa  Army.  Navy,  aad  air  foroa 
second  to  none — to  make  this  Nation  so  stroi«  that  no  fotteign 
sgltnisiiiii'  ever  will  dare  attack  or  even  aatMoniae  Um  Uaited 
Statea." 

That  Is  Mr.  Hearst's  recipe  for  peace.  No  foreign  ■gggi—if  at- 
tacked ua  In  1917.    Tbe  fear  of  atta^  ia  Just  a  Bearst  bogey. 

And  what  do  you  mean,  stoy  out  of  tt^  Mr.  Hsarst?  We  we 
already  so  far  la  that  tbe  mere  rumor  of  a  p"— »>'i>  peace  confer- 
ence, reported  In  tbe  Wall  Street  Jounial,  was  enough  to  send 
stock-market  prloea  tun^ding.  We  are  In  It  to  tbe  tune  ttug 
year  of  9958,000,000.  Tbooe  are  ttie  flgnrea^ven  by  tbe  Presi- 
dent In  his  Budget  message  last  Tueaday.  They  mean  that  wa 
are  tmbalandng  the  Budget  by  overwelg^ttlng  it  on  tbe  aUa  of 
snnanaent  espendltui-ea.  and  trying  to  faalanee  It  again  by  cut- 
ting three  or  four  hundred  thousand  persons  off  tbm  W.  P.  A. 
rails. 

Wliat  we  need  Is  not  a  bigger 
poUcj. 


budget  but  a  better  peace 


BT  How.  Btamr  Q.  Tknaw  Bbvobs  th>  Si-usama'  Pases  OaT 
DBKonsnuTzow  at  Gbobos  Washxwotoh  TTwimibsiii.  Waskdio- 
Tsm.  D.  C  Aran.  92. 1987 

It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  know  that  tbe  yootb  of  our  land  la 
taking  tba  question  of  worid  peace  aerloasly.    Tba  fact  ttiat  ia 
ItteraOy  hundreds  of  eaUegee  and  tmivenitlea  of  tbe  land 
of  this  sort  are  being  held  today  by  stadeats  in 


protesting  against  tbe  mad  armaments  race  and  urging  upon  our 
Oovenunent  that  stepa  be  taken  looking  toward  tbe  establishment 
of  pemaaent  peace  throughout  tbm  world,  bean  mmptt  tiwriiiifMij 
tbat  tbe  young  fidka  of  this  generation  are  alive  to  tb»  altuatiun. 


WAS  COST  t4oo.aeo,ooo.eo0 
A  few  days  ago  I  was  doing  a  Uttla  rssearch  oa  tbe  east  of  tba 
World  War  laaoCar  aa  tbe  baUlgBeat  natioiM  ware  eonccmad.  I 
came  aeroaa  a  statement  of  President  Mlebataa  Murray  Butler,  of 
OohuaMa  Ubivaralty.  la  wlxieb  be  estimated  tbat  tbe  cost  of  tbe 
war  bad  reached  tba  vast  sum  of  #400,000.000,000.  Thiak  of  t% 
9i09/)004M»jOOOI    This  la  aa  amount  ao  great  aa  to 


Tba  ooly  praetieal  appraiaal  that  can  ba  asuda  of  ttato 
dons  loss  Is  tbat  It  repreaenta  more  tbaa  tba  entire  wealth  of  tba 
United  Statea.  Tbla,  of  eoursa,  does  not  tnclude  aay  mcactaiy 
estiflMta  tbat  might  be  placed  upon  tbe  mflllODa  of  Uvaa  tbaM 
lost. 


is  a  b^ipy  omea.    It 
are  not  ncoacUed  to  tba 


la  aay  fature  wmb  wMsd  by  the 
oQMBtiy,  aa  waa  tba  case  fta  tta  Worid  War' 
paa  aroused  by  tba  iBlsa  plea  tbat  tbay 
tba  worid  safe  for  demooaey.    It  la  you.  tba  youag 
of  tbe  country,  wlw  will  do  tbe  flgbong  If  f^nMhw 
us.    Aad  tt  irill  not  ba  your  war. 

In  tbla  conaartXm  It  ia  w^  to  keep  la  mlad  tbat  tbe  Unttad 
Statea  baa  engngsrt  ia  ao  f orelga  war  that  waa  act  of  tta  owa  mak- 
ing. Wa  have  not  bad  war  forced  upcm  ua,  mntwltbrianitlni  tba 
hypocritical  plaaa  tbat  bare  been  nMda  by  ttoae  la  poowat  tba 
tima  we  eatersd  such  a  coalUct.  Wa  OBada  war  190a  Mnrtno  to 
rob  that  couatry  of  mniUma  of  acrea  of  tsailhai.  wa 
upon  ^Mda  la  briMlf  of  ttie  Sugar  Tkust  aad  at  Vbm 
wmiam  Wandnlph  Bfearst  aad  bla  aewsnapsvi:  aad  wa~ 
upon  Gtfmany  aad  Austria  la  ordsr  to  aiaka  good 
of  Wan  Street  spaculatora  wbo  fterad  that  defeat  of 
might  destroy  tbe  valikB  of  their  invaatmrata. 


waa 


a  good  tbiag. 
the  United  ~ 
by  caa< 


f  aourse.  relatively  Hew 
Tatlreean  that 


of  tba 


tbat  tt  bnugbt  out  aad 

It  ear  yoo^  men.    Oa  tUs 
V  are  not  maay  pr'^ris  wbo  realty  ftw 
They  are  only  bUad  to  tbe  poaslblllttsa  of  peace  aad 

I  coma  from  a  State  wbsre  war  is  netttasr  favored 
Gov.  Elmer  A.  BaacBB.  of  Miniiwi 
preelaBaattea  '■■**'*'-g  Afra  tt  m  Peace  Day. 
stated  that  he  subscribed  fully  to  tbe  alma 
Peace  Day.    He  urged  tbe  partiripatloa  by  tbe  peopia  aa  a 
in  this  enlightened  movement  of  tbe  young  paiyla  ia 
they  might  direct  tbair  tlmnghU  aad  ansrgSas  to  aa  aaalysia  of 
tbe  causss  of  warfare.  Ita  futfUttea  aad  the  oieaaa  jof  ita 
veatlon. 

^jieaking  of  tbe  praaent  war  golag  oa  la  tba 
Goveraor  Benaon  said: 

"In  ona  Eurrpaan  oountry  wa  are  now  witnesalng  what  tbsy  oall 
a  dvll  war.  but  wbleb  In  reality  cnntalna  aU  tba  daoMSilB  of  In- 
tgnatlonal  conflict.    A  herole  people  Is 

invaders  to  preaeiie  its  demoeratle  right  of  self  itslarminsiuiii. 
whUe  fUMag  atda  by  ride  wttb  tbaa  are 
foreign  lands.    Tbe  riatwsmen  of  Europe  are 
not  knowing  wlien  tbe  spark  wUl  aet  tba 

"And  wliile  tbla  war  Is  being  waged  witb  dreadful  fury  aad 
with  upaUlag  butchery,  tlie  bombing  of  erpoeed  eltlsa.  slatKbtsr 
of  etrinia  imwrtatiiaw.  kttlbig  of  wouMa.  ebUdrsa.  and  aM  warn, 
the  cmly  eolutlon  wbkih  tbe  siatasraea  caa  find  la  producing  more 
armaments,  more  tibmba.  mora  alrpJlanea.  mora 
and  bigger  cannon,  mere  machlneguns,  mora 
of    lISBil'lM  thjii. 


and  tba  aatloaa  are  preparing  to  jflungs  >»— ^i*y«g  lato  tbe  mari- 
statim  wfaldi  they  Mleve  Inevltabie.     Bven  tba  Untted  StatM, 


ttia 


for 


It  la.  indeed,  a  happy  alga  of  tbe  tmes  tbat 
wttb  our  war  locda  aad  faks 
are  willing  to  qtend  bitlloes  of  dollars  to  build  up  a 
war  machine  In  tbla  oountry.  A  few  days  i«o 
blU  apprmiatlBg  OMM  tbaa  9«KMKNMW>  for  tba 
quito  obriouB  to  any  maa  at  all  faoOllar  wttb  tba 
a  aavy  ia  today  almost  obsoleto  aa  aa  lualmiawii  of 
la  now  prlaaarlly  uasful  for  cOanriva  purpossa.  Tat 
aopport  this  targs  adUtary  piopam  nrmstrtantly  taft  about  buUd- 
iag  op  aa  army  aad  aavy  for  dsftmrtre  purposes.  What  bypootsyt 
Or.  paAaps^  I  sbould  aay.  what  Uwk  oT  «ndscBtaadii«l 

wbo  lead  to  tba  tght  t<m  IbiiwumI  emsadi- 

an  tbe  most  vigorous  la  tbair  onposltiuii  to 

for  tbe  relief  of  distress  aaMOV  to*  fiMBSca 

aad  wortara  of  the  bouatry.     Wall  Street  Infliienfi  a«paar  to 

mMssm  of  there  putaUo 


lb  oonciurion,  let  ne  say  ttot  I  wttb  you 
you  win  oonttnua  tlia  good  work  you  liava  star 
Day  dpnajimtrtloa  be  avea 


out 


Lot 


mllttant  tbaa  tba  one  you  have  staged  today, 
tbat  tba  pnridsnt  of  this  tnstttattan  should 
terf ere  wttb  yoor  demonstration  sgalnnt  the 
for  another  worid  conflict.    Apparently  the 
Wttld  Wkr  tasnre  lUlen  upon  daaf  ea»  m  far  aa 
I  thank  you.    (Appiauw.] 


ooly  regret  la 
St  to  fii- 


rsaatts  of 
ha  li 


laito 


Are 


M. 
Ul 

to  ba  lad  suplBBly  iato 
iw  were  dooOriy  iavelglad  lato  tba 
of  tba  war  aadBBn  has  erer  beea.  "W  are  to  it  for 
team.   We  anist  flgbt  to  avaaga  tba  natmnal  baaor." 
~  ~    ~  about  to  ba  deftadtsd  to  April  ItlT. 

oftbaBritUbr 


I  I 


liHX2 
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Ilk*  •  ttuek  Pig  appaaled  fnatlciaiy  to  Waihlngton— Mid  to  aad 
btiK^I  w  dedand  war  agaliMt  Oemumy  •  *  *.  The  iBStl- 
tota  poll  ghowd  mar*  than  7  out  at  10  now  oppoaed  to  our  bavliig 
dadared  war  againct  Gennany  30  yeaza  agOk  An  we  to  repeat  tb* 
aana  blnndcrf 

What  a  traveatyt  fiMplred  by  lofty  atogana— "A  war  to  end  aU 
wan".  "A  war  to  make  tbe  worid  safe  for  demoeney"— we  eredn- 
kKiB  one*  w«n  fanaad  Into  a  war  hyaterla.  Now  democracy 
atnM^ea.  ^i— Ht«g,  agatnat  the  powerful  onalaughta  of  faaclam. 
The  world  amugly  atanda  aside  aa  a  friendly  democratic  govein- 
Bient  in  Qpaln.  Inspired  by  the  toftleat  of  Ideala,  fights  the  com- 
bined might  c*  Itadat  Oennany  and  Italy.  ,^  ^ 

We  an  laolatloolata  when  Xttdopla,  Ifanchukuo.  Oredan  Islands, 
and  Spam  an  InTaded  fitan  wittMXtt.  Bat  we  an  partlcipatlonlsts 
when  American  corporate  and  ftnanrlal  Intereata  an  menaced. 

The  lieSeynolds  unneutraUty  bill  pota  proOXm  above  Ufea,  Im- 
pliedly alllea  us  with  the  foreea  of  faadsm.  learea  It  dlaeredonary 
with  the  Pnaident  to  dnw  the  whole  Nation  into  ruin  by  forcing 
m  into  another  war.  csanqyta  South  and  Central  American  dicta- 
tonhipa  fnm  regulatory  provlslonB  of  the  bill:  m  effect,  guaran- 
teeing aoEit  itadst  puppets  and  goiverunenta  In  power. 

Why  not  TW^^"—  munltlooa  manufacturing?  Take  all  proflta 
out  of  the  instruments  of  war.  Prohibit  the  sale,  the  export,  of 
mnnttloBa  in  ttai»  of  peace  aa  wdl  aa  war.  Prohibit  the  sale  of 
taw  aaaterlala  in  thna  of  war. 

Liberala  an  shocked  at  the  qiectade  of  TTnde  Sam  qtouUng 
mor*  ♦^T^  half  a  bUUaix  a  year  on  hla  Navy  whUe  cutting  his 
already  inadeqiuite  appropriation  for  the  unemployed  in  haU. 
Which  Is  mon  liiq;)ortant — to  save  Una  and  morale  at  home  or  to 
mmd  the  war  Juggemautt 


Hie  Supreme  Court 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OP  MOBTH  GASOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
rMnndoy.  April  29, 1937 


or  BON.  KBNNBTH  liCKBULAB, 
APRIL  la.  1937 


OP  TBHNXS8KB.  ON 


ytt,  RKYVOLDe,  Hr.  President,  I  Mk  unanimous  consent 
to  haw  iKlnted  In  the  Rboobo  the  able  and  interesting  ad- 
€^9m  ddlvend  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
dtr.  McKkUAi]  at  Kinston.  N.  C^  on  Apail  12  of  this  year. 
The  main  sohjeet  of  the  address  is  ttie  paxqinsal  to  enlarge  the 
Bapfeme  Court  of  the  Dhited  States. 

There  beizw  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Raooao.  as  follows: 

lir.  Chairman,  ladlea  and  gentlemen.  I  am  ytry  Imppj  to  be  here 
tonight.  Thank  yoa  ao  maeh  for  inviting  me.  To  ua  Tennaaseana. 
North  OKOitna  la  vwy  dear,  for  aha  la  the  mother  at  Tennsasae. 
pior  a  lOBC  ttma  we  wsn  a  part  of  your  tsrrttory.  We  are  praud 
«r  the  tad  W»  are  praod  of  our  aaoastry,  and  we  are  proud, 
not  oBtf  of  oar  own  hlatary.  tfot  wa  are  alao  proud  at  your  histarj. 
sad  ao  It  la  wtth  paeollHr  pleaeuia  that  I  Tlatt  hare  tonight. 

Into  Itaa  aubjact  matter  at  what  I  waa  aakad  to  say 

want  to  have  a  word  about  the  two  Senators  tram. 

Kta.   I  know  botti  Intimate  and  wtfU  and  Z  admire  them 


hva  tjwitghl^  1 
beS 


la  a  man  of  aMItty  and  an  abla  and  splendid 
of  tbe  bsat  speakara  and  debaters  in  our  body, 
aad  an  uptight  and  oonaolentloua  gentleman.  I  do  not  agree 
wtth  htm  at  an  la  tlda^  Court  matter  about  whldi  I  am  going 
to  talk  to  TOO.  I  think  tas  la  utterly  wrong,  but  you  know,  my 
fXleBda.  thsra  ouMt  be  dUbrenoea  between  ua.  aad  X  do  not  crmdae 
tha  pfffitfr«n  a  ^trt*~^  may  take  In  the  dladuvge  of  hla  puhlle 
dotf .  XJxOa  a  msasure  tstrtad  out.  tt  Is  Impoaaible  to  say  who 
la  wrong  aad  who  la  right. 

X  sKt  OTBie  to  your  other  dlattngnUhod  Benator,  the  handaoma 
aad  dallghtfnl  featlemaa  n^w  haa  Juat  Introdueed  me.  Boa 
~  »  to  the  Senate  on  Norember  8,  UttX  and  he  haa 

aa  ennable  rseord  there.    Be  la  one  of  the  moet 
la  tha  Senate.   Ba  la  one  of  tha  moat  npxuaa  and 
active  BMn  la  tte  Senata.    Bla  splendid  wott  to  raatrlet  Immlgra- 
tlott  Into  this  aooatry  haa  bean  hla  outataadlag  work.   His  voloa 
■aited  to  b^alf  of  the  ooawian  maaasa  of  the  peofde.    Ha 
IM  petoent  wtth  oar  grattt  ftertdent.  nrankUn  Booaevdt» 
I  rtaiMlf  high  Bot  only  la  tha  aetlmatton  of  hla  f tilow  Sen** 
bat  high  ta  tha  eetlmatlcifn  of  tha  Amarleaa  people.    I  am 
to  have  hiaa  aa  a  coileagaB.    Z  am  dailg2iled  to  have  him 
a  coworker,  aad  I  brieve  that  In  him  you  have  a  represeatotlve 

of  tta  ipaat  Btoto  of  North  camltna 
Xa  IMS  Otaade  Kltehln.  one  of  the  flaeet  men  that  NOrth 

of  tha  aaatt  aUa  and  eloquent  men 


that  ever  served  to  Congrees.  and  my  good  ftfend  when  I  was  a 
Member  of  that  body.  died.  He  waa  succeeded  by  your  present 
Congressman,  the  Hcmorable  John  H.  Kxsb,  who  has  been  elected 
to  every  Congrees  since  that  time,  and  in  the  14  years  that  he 
has  served  he  has  made  a  splendid  and  distinguished  record,  and 
I  take  great  pleasiire  in  testifying  as  to  his  abUlty,  character,  and 
worth.  No  district  in  the  United  States  is  any  better  repreeented 
In  the  Bouse  of  Repreeentatlves. 

And  now.  my  friends,  before  embarking  upon  the  main  quMtion 
that  I  have  come  here  to  talk  about,  I  want  to  have  a  word  to 
say  about  another  man.  He  Is  your  friend  and  mine.  and.  In  my 
Judgment,  he  stands  doeer  to  the  American  people  today  than  any 
man  haa  ever  stood  in  the  history  of  ottr  Nation.  He  is  a  man  of 
great  ability.  He  is  a  man  of  great  energy  and  industry.  He  Is  a 
man  of  the  noblest  purpoees  and  tbe  loftiest  ideals.  He  Is  a  man  of 
the  Undlieet  and  gentlest  nature  I  have  ever  known.  He  Is  a  man 
of  wonderful  education  and  attainments.  He  is  tbe  best  radio 
speaker  in  the  world  today,  and  he  has  done  more  to  bring  thia 
country  out  of  want,  penury,  and  woe  and  more  to  restore  it  to 
proq>erlty  and  happiness  than  any  President  that  this  country 
ever  had — and  I  refer  to  your  President  and  my  President,  Franklla 
D.  Roosevelt. 

As  we  all  know,  our  constitutional  forefathers  set  up  three  dlvl«  ^ 
sions  of  government — ^the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  Judi- 
ciary. Theee  three  divisions  of  government,  contrary  to  what  many 
people  claim,  were  not  independent  of  one  another  nor  were  they 
eqiutl  in  pawmr.  The  legislative  was  given  the  largest  grant  at 
power,  the  executive  the  second  largest,  and  the  Judiciary  came 
third. 

At  the  very  outset  I  want  to  say  that  supreme  sovereign  power 
was  not  lodged  In  the  Supreme  Court,  and  no  such  contention  can 
be  maintained  by  reference  to  the  Constitution  itself  or  by  any 
Implication  of  the  Constitution,  or  by  any  law.  or  by  history,  or  by 
prMedent. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Constitution  expressly  provides  that  Con- 
gress should  regulate  the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  both  as  to  law  and  as  to  facts;  that  the  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Court  was  to  be  fixed  by  the  Congress;  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Court  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate;  that  all  inferior  courts  Congress  should 
have  the  power  to  establish  or  not  to  establish  and  fix  the  Juris- 
diction of  all  such  Inferior  courts.  It  is  true  that  a  check  waa 
put  upon  the  Congress  In  regard  to  inferior  covirts  by  requiring 
that  Judges  should  be  appointed  for  life  or  for  good  behavior. 

In  addition  to  all  of  this,  the  House  of  Representatives  waa 
given  the  right  to  impeach  any  Judge  upon  proper  cause,  and  the 
Senate  was  to  be  a  court  of  impeachment  to  try  such  Judges. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  Congress  has  exercised  the  Jurisdic- 
tion Riven  it  and  has  psesed  literally  hundreds  of  laws  fixing. 
«»>\angiT>g  or  revoking  Jurisdiction  not  only  of  the  Inferior  courte 
but  also  of  the  Supreme  Court  itself. 

Thus  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  final  arbiter  was  to  be  tha 
Congress  and  not  the  Court. 

TUK  POWXB  TO  DBCUUtB  UIWS  TTNCONSTirDTIOIf  AX. 

There  is  no  express  provision  and  no  implied  provision  in  tha 
Qon8tituti<m  of  the  United  States  giving  the  Supreme  Court  the 
right  to  declare  acts  of  Congress  unconstitutional.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  a  resolution  was  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Madison,  the  secretary  of  the  convention,  requiring  that 
acte  of  Congress  should  be  submitted  both  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  if  both  the  President  and  the  Supreme 
Court  ^;>prove  them  they  became  the  law.  If  both  vetoed  them, 
then  Congress  could  only  pass  such  vetoed  law  by  a  three-fourths 
majority.  If  either  the  President  or  the  Supreme  Court  vetoed 
the  law,  then  it  should  pass  after  two-thirds  majority  voted  for  It. 
nils  amendment  was  defeated,  and  the  provision  estabUslied 
giving  the  President  the  right  of  veto  as  now  provided.  Tlie  ques- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court's  right  to  invalidate  acte  of  Congreea 
was  mentioned  by  six  memlMrs  of  the  oonventloo.  three  of  them 
seeming  to  assume  that  the  Supreme  Court  would  have  that 
right,  the  other  three  more  or  less  violently  sww  iHim  that  tha 
Supreme  Ckiurt  would  not  have  that  right. 

THS  JOHN   MiiaSHAT.T.   DBCZSIOir 

In  1803  came  the  John  Marshall  decision,  or  rather  the  dictum 
to  vdilch  he  steted  that  the  Supreme  Coiut  had  the  right  to  de> 
Clare  an  act  of  Congress  imconstitutlonal.  That  opinion  arose  to 
thla  way:  Up  to  March  4.  1801.  the  Federalist  Party  had  been  to 
power.  Mr.  Jetferson  running  as  a  Democrat,  then  called  Re- 
pubUcan.  won.  The  Federalist  Congress  in  the  short  seasion  had 
passed  a  bill  authorizing  the  appointment  of  five  Justlcea  of  the 
peace  for  the  city  of  Washington.  Mr.  Adams  appototed  the  five 
Justices  of  Che  peace.  John  Marshall  was  the  Secretary  of  State 
under  Mr.  Adams.  Tlie  commissions  of  the  five  Justlcea  were 
signed  by  the  President  and  put  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  ir*wth^ii 
and  for  some  reason  he  did  not  deliver  them  and  they  had  not 
been  delivered  when  Mr.  Jefferson  took  office.  A  man  by  the  nwiw 
of  Marbury  was  one  of  theee  Jiistices  and  he.  through  his  lawyera. 
made  a  motion  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  writ  of  mandamua  to 
foroe  Mr.  Madison  to  deliver  his  commission. 

Now  this  was  an  attempt  to  have  the  Court  exercise  ite  origi- 
nal Jurisdiction,  and  under  the  very  terms  of  the  Constltutton  the 
Court  had  no  Jmrisdlction  over  it  and  John  i>*ftri|h%n  in  this  opto- 
lon  of  Marbury  against  Madison  held  that  the  Court  did  not  have 
Jurisdiction  and  that  was  or  should  have  been  all  there  was  to  the 
caae.  but  Mr.  Marshall  did  not  content  himself  with  this  but  went 
on  to  argue  that  to  a  proper  case  the  Supreme  Court  did  have  tha 
right  to  annuT  an  act  of  Congress. 
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^Rie  Bupieiae  Ooart  oontteoed  its  work  msMl  IS88  before  It 
attempted  agato  to  Indicate  that  an  act  of  Congrees  was 
Mttutional,  but  to  1888  the  Dred  Scott  caee  came  before  the  Oen- 
pesB.  He  was  a  Negro  steve  who  sued  his  ounter  to  the  PMtasai 
Oourt  to  obtato  his  freedom  on  the  ground  that  hla  tnastfr  had 
taken  him  north  of  the  88*80'  latitode.  whteh  was  the  dlvMlB« 
Uae  between  tfavery  aad  freedom  under  the  MiMoail  Oompromln 
Act.  WhUe  the  case  was  peading  to  the  Oourt  and  S  yean  before 
Its  deetalon  the  Mlaaoarl  Conmraailse  Act  was  repealed,  bat  ISm 
Ooart  did  aot  bother  about  the  repeal  of  tlie  act.  toddeotaBy 
after  it  bad  been  to  effect  84  yeari.  aad  the  Ooart  xenderad  an 
oplaion  hokUBg  Itte  Mtasoun  Oompromlae  Act  void. 

Many  tbooKht  tt  brought  on  tbe  Clvfl  War,  aad  n  probably  had 
agraat  deal  to  do  with  it.  aad  vras  the  seooad  noted  caae  «f  the 
Sopreme  Ooart  meddling  to  matters  over  whh^  tt  bad  no  Jarla- 
dletUMD. 

Jh»  next  most  famoua  ease  was  the  so-called  Le§ta  Tender  eaeee. 

I>urtag  the  Otvfl  War  TJncOln  was  President  and  Sidmon  P.  Cliase 
ma  aegpetaiy  of  ttie  Tttmmirj.  The  OovenuneBt  had  to  have 
■MBsr.  aad  a  law  was  paand  under  Mr.  Ghaae's  aivervlalon  ereat- 
1^  what  was  known  aa  weeabacHa.  or  legal  tender.  Mr.  liacola 
sfteiwaRl  qppolBtod  Mr.  ^laae  Chief  Justice.  In  Joaiaaan%  admta- 
istnrtton  Oingrwi  had  passed  a  law  reducing  the  Oourt  to  aeven 
mambers.  eo  that  Jolinaon  would  not  have  aa  opportunity  of 
•ppotating  a  BMmber  of  «he  Cotvt,  but  a  MU  attotklug  tlie  eoa- 
•tituttoaaUty  of  the  Lsgal  Tender  Acte  had  beea  filed  to  the  oonrta, 
aad  ftoally.  to  1888  or  1888.  got  to  toe  Bupteim  Ootot.  GBiaae  had 
vlrtoaBy  created  the  act,  aad  everybody  suiipoaed  that  he  would 
be  for  tto  ooaMMotlonidlty.  However,  on  PWiruaii  7.  1810.  dnrtog 
the  first  year  of  Gnmt's  admlnlatratlon,  the  Bupreuie  Court  de- 
dared  tbe  aot  imcoastftuttanal,  Mr.  Chase  voting  to  abrogate  Che 
act  aad  ddlverlag  the  eptoloa. 

la  the  aieaattaie  a  bin  had  been  totreduoed  to  Itac  the  Courts 
aomber  at  alne.  The  Court  was  then  at  eight,  and  Oraat  had  beea 
gtvm  authorfty  to  i^ipoiirt  another,  so  be  appototed  two  Justices 
the  artemoon  of  «ie  very  day  that  the  Supieme  Court  hdd 
Oie  act  uneoasUtotkma].  Both  of  theee  new  Justloes  favored  the 
eonstltotlmialtty  ef  the  act,  and  it  was  eoon  brous^t  before  Ihe 
Oourt  agato  and  hdd  to  be  constitutional. 

So  that  we  find  the  Supreme  Oourt  to  the  absurd  at«Kade  of 
having  declared  the  legal-tender  money  unconstttuttonal  one  year 
aad  the  very  next  yvar  tt  deelared  tt  coastttutlonai,  and  It  has  so 
remained  ever  stoce. 

Some  tiBie  before  the  Clvfl  Wbr  laeottie^taz  acta  had  beea  paswd 
aad  npbOA  by  the  Oourt.  They  were  tqAisld  by  the  Ooart  durtag 
the  war.  They  were  uplMAd  by  the  Oourt  after  the  war.  Par  a 
period  of  neaiiy  80  jeen  tooome  taaes  had  been  ^qAeld,  bot  to 
about  1890  tt  came  «B  agato.  Mstloe  HoweB  S.  Jbdkson.  of  T%nnes- 
see.  was  a  member  of  Om  Oeivt  at  that  time.  Be  had  been  in  aad 
atMcnt  for  quite  a  while.  The  caae  was  before  the  OOurt  aad  tt 
waa  supposed  that  it  would  be  held  eonstftutioaal.  Justice  Shlras.  of 
Fenasylvaala.  it  being  understood  waa  strcmg  for  the  oenatttu- 
ttonaltty.  Just  before  it  was  decided,  however,  Jivtloe  Jkckasn  re- 
turned to  WashtagtTtn.  aad  It  was  •oppeoad  beyond  doubt  that 
with  his  vote  and  Shlras'  tlie  tooome-taz  law  would  be  tijiliakL 
Shizas  ohanged  his  artnd  overnight  and  tiM  aet  beoame  uaeanstlto- 
ttoaalbyaft-ta-4decMoa.  Of  ooi— e,  Shirar  mm  iilglil  auiiiuiwuH 
made  his  name  a  byword  for  all  ttaM.  aad  tt  %adk  atMre  thaa  88 
ysan  to  get  aa  laoema-tor  anaadaaeat  paand. 

The  aext  amM  huaooa  tovaUdatloa  aot  ef 
to  1918  the  Congress  passed  an  aet  wreallnc  "«*"*«■'»—* 
awttmoan  booM  for  wtoaen  who  hObor  to  the  DIstnct  of  Ooiambla. 
M  got  to  the  SupreoM  Ooart  to  1928,  and  they  haM  by  a  8-t»-4 
daoiskm  tliat  R  was  aaoonatttuttonal.  aatwKhstandtag  tha  fact 
that  the  Constitution  of  tha  United  Statea  provtdea  that  Oongreaa 
Shan  "eiarette  eaOhadva  juttaUctlan  to  an  oaaaa  vrhataoevei^  to 
Che  District  of  Ootuaibta. 
In  other  words,  tt  has  an  &e  poarafs  and  Jortadletloni  that  any 


govoriinMwt  eoald  paasibly  haw,  aad  yet  ftve  cot  of  the  nine  bald 
Osat  aUi  law  waa  tovattd. 


It  made  the  Court  a  laiighingstock  at  the  time. 

TO  make  it  worse  for  the  Cowt.  a  case  arlatog  under  a  New  York 
stotute  to  fix  mavimum  hours  and  minimum  wagea  for  women 
tmmm  iMfore  the  Ooozt,  aad  by  a  f -to-4  deoMon  Qm  Coart  la  Juxw 
1936  held  the  New  York  stotute  unconstitutional,  tMddly  announc- 
ing ite  opinion  that  neither  the  National  Oovemmmt  nor  tlie 
Stote  government  had  lbs  tlgbt  to  fix  maxtaram  hoxirs  and  mini- 
mum wagee.  This  made  the  Court  the  butt  of  ridicule  among  the 
lawyers  tlux>ughout  the  country,  and  lo  and  behold,  to  March  of 
this  good  year  the  4Biqirame  Oourt  had  another  case,  a  Washington 
case  of  mlnlmimi  wages  aad  maxtmum  hours  for  wooMn.  and.  taleas 
your  soul,  they  oveniiled  the  decUions  of  1933  and  of  1936.  By 
their  decisions  they  have  amended  the  Constltattan  twice  by  first 
bedding  against  the  law.  aad  the  other  day  tdastatiag  it.  and  yet 
there  are  scane  people  to  the  country  that  believe  that  the  Supreme 
Court  is  infaUlble. 

Probably  the  moet  remarkable  caae  of  aU.  however.  Is  the 
ohUd-labor  cass,  which  tha  Court  has  at  least  twice  declared 
imccmstitutlonaL  Tbere  is  aa  am««dmant  to  the  Constitution 
now  pending  which  has  never  been  adopted. 

THZ  S-TO-4  PaCTSIOWS 

IT  It  were  not  muSx  a  serious  matter,  one  of  the  moet  hidlcnma 
of  an  the  antlea  of  the  Soprenis  Court  ta  ito  hlrtaiy  is  Its  ft-4a^ 
ilsrtslaae  Xhey  are  ant  ataofa  8  to  4.  bat  ttMae  an  few  ia^ 
portant  decisions  where  there  is  not  a  divided  Court.  Bow  eaa 
aa  AmerlRan  dtlaen  know  what  the  law  is  when  tha  aUsfadly 


ta  our 


dtvMas  8  to  4  aa 
and  then  at  lau 
owa  mltoCB  made  ta  thaa  wayY 
of  itoalf  the  Oourt  ought  to  stop  thU  fnntlsliwas  of 

by  a  6-to-4  deditoa.    This  kind 
hortfid  to  the  Court  ttan  aaythtog  aay 
oonld  do  or  say.    They  owa  tt  to  tbaaMalva  to  ftat  a  rOta 
doteg  away  wtth  »-to-4  rtertrtnns. 

The  A.  ▲.  A.  decision,  to  my  mlad.  was  probaUy  t 
decision  ever  dallvend  by  the  Suprsaae  Conit.    It  la 
aaasenss.    Juries  Bobsrta  dallvend  the  ^atotoa  of  the  OOort.  aad 
held  that  the  nwniiai  had  an  onianltod  i^iht  to 
unllmttert  ngfat  to  q^proprtato  money  for  aay  tna  It  _ 
to  order  to  dedan  It  tmeonstltatloaal  It  had  to  cd  to 
ef  aaytag  that  the  proceadag  tas  was  aot  a 
aad  that  the  tax  and  tbe  aiwrointotlen  both  batag  ta  the  aaaM  bm 
the  act  tavalld.    Ihey  readied  this 
dating  toat  their  rale  waa  that  ao  aot 

tovaUd  If  tliere  waa  a  'Yeasonabls  possibnity*'  «f  tta 

tovaUd.  Theysolenmly  hdd  by  a  majori^  of  one.  five  men  taktog 
part  to  toe  majority  opinion  that  three  of  the  Justloss  of  their 
own  Oourt  tandBrlag  tb»  strongest  kind  of  eptalons  ta  tesor  of 
the  act.  that  tbe  aettan  of  a  majority  of  tbe  Hoase  ef  Beptessnto- 
tives  and  a  majority  of  tlie  Senate  and  the  Preddeat  of  the  United 
Stotea,  aU  acti^  togetbir  to  enact  the  law  and  all  of  whom  bad 
takea  the  same  oatti  as  thsse  ftve  mea.  did  aot 
poasibUlty  that  tt  waa  ooastituttonal. 

enux  m  xhb  nasmsMT's  nKiPoasi.t 
The  Pre8ldetrt*e  propoad  ta  shaply  this:  That  take  the 
1936— tlie  Court  had  had  about  1400  oases  bdora  It.  some  by'ap- 
ped.  a  few  by  writ  of  error,  and  some  800  by  certiorari  had  come  to 
the  Court,  aad  Uia  Court  had  decided  oaly  9T0  rms.  laadm  aoma 
800  undedded;  that  781  of  the  oerttonul  caeea.  or  about  87  per- 
cent of  them,  were  dtsmfeed  wtUiout  explanation  and  without 
reason  being  assigned.  He  took  toe  podtlon  that  It  was  the 
Court's  du^  todedde  these  casss  like  other  caess  *^f^Hil  to  tha 
Supreme  Oourt.  Ttie  Attcraey  Oeaerd  at  the  saaw  time  potatad 
out  that  to  these  certiorari  cases  there  had  l>een  809  petitions. 
63.000  pages  of  brids,  and  290,1K)0  pages  of  prtotad  ivcord.  and 
that  tt  was  Impossible  for  the  Court  as  it  Is  now  -"mmfittd  to 
give  an  theee  cases  that  constderatlan  to  whtdi  tbey  are  eatlttod. 
Vor  theee  resaoas  the  President  reooaaneaded  aa  iaormn  to  the 
Ctoart  of  dx  new  Jnonoes.  Be  thoui^  that  tlMse  six  aaw  JadAoM 
would  tofasa  aaw  iffs  Into  tha  Oourt.  Thte  is  what  braiMbt  on  tha 
whole  Court  controversy.  Tmmedlatdy  the  RMnibUcaa  newnuters 
aU  over  the  country,  the  RepubUean  leaders,  aad  the  Demoonita 

Presldeat  waa  tiytag  to  pack  the  Bupemm  ' 
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Ihla  weat  ao  far  that  avea  tbe  Chlaf  Jodloe  of  Ite  XIaltad 
Btatea  wrote  a  letter  to  Senator  Wbbh.b8,  one  of  the 
of  the  Ptoddsnt's  proposd.  saying  that  the  Court  was  weU 
with  tta  aMXk;  that  thars  was  ao  oongedtmi;  that  18 
aot  do  aa  much  awdt  as  9  Judges,  sod  that  tt  was  aol  ta  aav 
way  aasdsd  This  latter  at  flmt  was  asospted  at  Its  faaa  valtts. 
uatU  2  weeks  ago  today  a  debate  waa  started  ta  Vbm  Senate  on 

tbe  letter,  aad  tbe  aKgiaaeate  aiade  by  tbe 

were,  ta  a^  jnrtgmant.  annthnated.  aad  very  fEaalOy.  Z  took^ 

part  to  tha   analbllatlon     The  facte  wan   that 

Bughaa  Biada  the  ismacfcaUe  statamaat  that  tbda  odtlocatl 
caaas  wen  betag  oaad  ttf  the  Court  for  the  porpoaa  of  stralght- 
eatog  oat  aad  luumoBldag  tha  i*^*^T*-fTfi«  of  IMeial  oowto:  thif^ 
tbe  lltlgaato  tboasdves  bad  ao  tatereet  to  theee  earttarad 

that  tbsv  bad  had  tbair  day  ta  oourt.  ^^^  *K»fe  j^  ^^^ 

on  thaSiviama  Oourt  far  them  to  attempt  to  brlM  thsdr 

bafora  hla;  that  tb«y  did  aot  look  toto  tbe  tocta  of  theaa 

at  all.  bat  only  at  tha  law.  aad  tbea  only  on  tha  rule  that  thai 
did  aot  tooob  tba  cases  iinlins  there  was  soowthtag  ta  the  dad- 
dons  bdow  which  needed  harmonlalng  vrlth  tbe^Mptona  Ooart 
dfidalnns  or  tha  opiniwis  of  other  circuit  courte  of  M»tal.  Bis 
statement  that  the  Utlganto  themsdves  had  oo  Istatoat  ta  tbe 
case  waa  prabahly  tha  most  remarkable  datemefBt  that  aaar  fan 
tram  the  lips  of  any  Judge  ta  aay  oourt. 

In  order  to  get  tboee  casM  to  tbe  Sapreme  ODort  11m  migaat 
had  to  have  a  petition  and  prlated  bdd,  and.  whrn  the 
came  up.  a  prlated  record,  v*f  be  b*d  to  pay  laajais'  fba 
after  aU  of  &is.  have  the  Chid  Justice  of  the  Ooort  to  aay  that 
the  Utigant  had  ao  light  trhatsoever  to  tbe  caae. 

The  learaad  Chief  Justice  further  buUt  a 
knocked  blm  down  to  order  to  bolster  up  hla  ooart. 
If  a  litigant  had  had  a  fair  trld  to  tha  ttid  cooxt  aad  immI  had  a 
fdr  trtol  ta  tbe  court  of  appeak.  that  he  had  no  zlght  to 
tbe  Supreme  Oourt  by  aay  man  of  his  troublas. 

Uj  HeavensI    What  tt  a  Supreme  Court  for  anspt  to  b 
caaea  that  a»  appealed  to  It.  and  If  tha  nttgaat  bad  no  italit  to 
appeal  tram  an  appaUate-court  dedslon.  what  waa  tha  Ida  of 
Supraate  Court  at  aU?    The  moat  teaiaxkaldB 
Chtaf  Jttstloe'a  letter  was.  bowrver,  that  he  vary 
showing  how  certlorail  cssoa  were  oonelderBd  by  hto  Ooart. 
CMirt  bad  been  charged  wtth  having  paitded  C 
tbe  nine  JtMtloeB.    He  aald  tbat  thtt  waa  aot  eoRuet,  hot  the 
Court  passed  on  thanL    Of  ooozm,  that  eooid  not  ha ' 
tt  waa  phydnally  tmpnadhla  tor  eadi  of  tba  aina  Imtkem  to 
aad  digeat  88J0OO  pogto  of  prtatad  tariaEi  *»«^1  SBQjSOOpMa 
prtotad  xecofd.   It  was  Just  a  phydcal  Impoadlilltty;  that  ta  alL 

There  was  alao  a  report  that  tbeae  caaaa  wars  read  by  ~ 
eierks  enqdoyed  by  tbe  Justtoea.    This  could  aot  ba 
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tte  Oonrt  dow  not  hxw  mtaagii  doka  to  rMd  that  many  v^gm 
«C  tb*  raeard.  But  hemmwm  tt  Is  dooiB.  ttas  OtHat  JUMm  did  not 
dlKlsw  It.  ttaonch  as  s»wy1»ody  kzMms.  I  ehaUsngsd  bim  to  tdl 
tbs  nisMiiiisi  how  ths  easai  wtn  constdiirsd  and  dispr— d  of. 

Nirnlhs  rasolt  Is.  my  Msiids.  tliat  91  psreent  of  «>•<»- 
Uonci  easas  and  nearly  thrsa-fonrtlM  of  aU  tte  eases  that  go 
^S^W  Suptems  Court  an  not  batng  praparly  considered  by  the 
OOvvtT^r&y  do  not  give  any  zeaaon  for  thctr  denial  of  cer- 
ttonrl  eaees.  It  Is  a  matter  of  dlecretkm  on  thctr  part  and  the 
fitlgant  new  knows  why  hie  case  has  been  denied.  

On  the  msae  of  the  new  magnUloent  marble  Supreme  Court 
baOdlnc  are  taisortbed  theee  words,  *lBqual  justice  under  law." 
liy  frinids.  It  Is  not  Justice  that  theee  certiorari  cases  should 
be  denied  by  the  St^reme  Court  wlthoot  rhyme  or  reason.  The 
Tteilrtsnf  Is  exactly  right.  There  oui^t  to  im  enough  members 
of  the  BiinriWMf  Court  to  pMS  tqion  an  the  eases  that  are 
fttmtnytil  there.  There  Is  no  queetlon  ci  unrestricted  i4>peala, 
but  the  easss  that  are  ai^ealed  there  should  have  proper  consld- 
and  judgment. 
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Water,  and  What  it  Means  to  tlie  Southwest 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

oar 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

ov  NSW  mczico 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thunday,  AvrU  29, 1937 


wr  Ban.  dsnnis  cbavsz.  op  hxw 

APRIL  37.  1937 


OR 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  Pretddent.  I  ask  unanimoas  consent  to 
bav>e  printed  in  the  Appendix  a  very  able  address  upon  the 
nitatject  *^ater.  and  What  It  Means  to  the  Southwest**.  de< 
Btcred  hr  my  eoQeacue  the  junior  Senator  from  new  Mexico 
[M^.  Cbavb]  on  Toeaday.  April  27. 1937. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addrcsi  was  ardered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Appendhc  of  the  Racoaa,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Praaident,  mcmbcra  of  tha  NattoatuJ  Riven  and  Baibon 
ninfi'iM-  ladlaa  and  gentlainen.  the  tola  of  water  f or  na  In  Uta 
Soothwaat  Is  no  nafw  matter.  For  oeatnrles  waiter  haa  fanned  tbe 
ItfMHIood  at  our  oommunttlea.  Bven  befon  tbe  coming  of  tbe 
Spanlarda  mto  tbe  Suutbweetem  United  Statea  tbe  nattre  Indian 
pomilatlan  bad  efolred  ayateaae  of  IxrIgBtlaii.  tbe  rulna  of  wblcb 
•««B  today  aatonnrt  our  boat  engineers.  Oar  proipaclty.  jtm,  onr 
very  Ute,  daficBda  on  water. 

When  I  deeldad  on  a  subject  for  todays  talk,  coming  from  tbls 

teve  often  been  datoted  to  my  partteolar  aeetkm  of  tbe 

Z  aelartml  the  aubjoet  of  Water  and  Wbat  It  Mrane  to 

be  more  X  studied  the  prtibleat.  tbe  move  X 

to  reallae  Ibat  that*  was  vary  llttie  new  to  dtseoaa  from  tbe 

potat  of  view,    n  Is  only  natoral  that  we  in  tbe  West 

be  bitarestsd  bt  eateaded  raflamstlnn.  flood  eobtrot.  Irxlg*- 

n*.    Tbaae  are  a  part  of 
ttfe  and  tf  I.  In  a  humble  way.  can  aaalsfc  In  the  devatopment 
of  projects  of  tbls  natore.  I  bdleve  that  I  am  only  awwmpllShtng 
-     --      ~rWkas  and  daslxss   and   dieaini    of   my 

transosndi  tbe  detfres  and  tbe  needs  of 
of  oar  nation,  m  otbar  worda.  I  am  oon- 
_  that  fbs  rtvsrs.  ths  bsTbon.  tbe  straama.  tbe  f oresta.  and 
tbe  wOdllfs^  our  ooimtry  are  not  tha  csdvslie  baritsge  of  those 
IMMt  In  thair  vletnttj.  but  tbSt  th^  ara  a  part  of  tbe  wealth 
and  laanisialTillllj  of  tbe  entlra  Matton. 

Thii  tsOSMMas  win  talk  of  water.  I  know  ft  wm  talk  of  deserts 
bloomii^  uSs  a  roes.  It  wm  dlseom  and  ]dan  and  dream  of  riven 
nrr**^  to  tlMlr  r^**"*^*^  It  win  dheoas  tow-oost  eieetrle  power 
and  tha  rasmttBC  eonvenlaaos  and  oomtort  for  farm  and  home. 
X  know  It  win  dlsenss  straama.  fresh  and  pars,  sad  free  from  poi- 
hMan.  If  tt  Is  wlas.  It  wffl  dbROBi  the  SMBoas  of  tbeae  streama 
m  of  tbe  *««»»«—«*  wstmabada.  of  conaervlng  tbe 
But.  in  addition,  wm  It  raoognlae  that  there  is 
zedaaMftlaa  pcoblam  dtatlnct  bat  not  spart  from  tbeea 
X  Bsak  of  the  task  of  rsBlalmtng  tttxxL  despair  tbia 
and  children.  fii*1in^t*i  at  some  lOOjOOO  roral  f am- 
Ihaai  who  ste  on  reUsf.  These  men  and  women  are  wimng  to 
r.  winUMt  to  toU.  and  wflUng  to  face  hardSb^ps;  yet  tbej  are 
by  toseas  of  drot^t  and  bleak  wind,  forces  greater  than 
I  worthy  of  the  BMttle  of  the  greatest  tbtnkem  of 
day.  TiMes  ars  today  tbonsaiMis  of  farm  famlllea  now  on 
wt(h  no  BMBpeetof  eneoaragemant.  with  nothbig  to  kMk 
to  for  oasMdvae  or  ttwir  ebUOran  bat  saifdom. 

Jostmcatlon  for  Vb»  things  w«  have  an 
ths  laterals  and  taTigatlan 


ditches,  but  for  Ood'a  eake  locate  on  Uiat  land  these  Am^can 
famlUee.  Preeerve,  before  It  la  too  late,  their  hope  and  theli 
nKvale. 

In  my  opinion,  nothing  but  praise  can  be  directed  to  the  great 
leader  now  occiqiying  the  White  Houae;  we  owe  him  a  debt  of 
gntltode.  under  his  guidance,  as  a  result  of  bis  foresight  and 
gcatoi,  we  have  approached  all  theee  problems  and  made  efforta  to 
solve  them.  I  am  sure  that  none  of  us  here  regret  aupportlng  and 
endoralng  tbe  relief  efforts  of  this  administration.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  recognize  that  there  has  been,  due  to  the  urgency  of 
tbe  situation,  extreme  extravagance  and  waste  through  needless 
duplication  of  effort,  lliese  resulted  facton  have  ao  blackened  tbe 
eye  that  the  general  public  Is  In  danger  of  losing  eight  of  tbe  baslo 
worth  of  theee  efforts.  For  example,  the  Reeettlement  Admlnla- 
tratkm  recog^ilaes  a  fact  we  all  know,  that  there  are  In  the  Nation 
ma^^nal  and  aubmaxglnid  landa  economically  unfit,  impoeaihle  of 
sustaining  life  on  an  agricultural  basia.  and  It  also  recojgpalxea  tba 
need  of  rehabilitating  stricken  rural  communities.  It  has  ex- 
pended «n"""*"f  of  dollars.  In  my  State  alone  there  is  one  per- 
tlcular  project  that  has  cost  cloae  to  $1,000,000,  and  in  tbe  end  it 
wm  rehabllltato  a  few  famlllfis.  I  ccHidemn  such  extravagance 
and  insist  that  it  cannot,  should  not.  and  will  not  go  on. 

Does  tbls  mean  that  we  should  not  attempt  to  aolve  the  problem 
of  theee  imfortunate  people?  It  does  not.  It  does  mean,  however, 
that  this  group  should  ^predate  that  there  eoon  will  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  National  Congress  a  bm  calling  for  tbe 
reorganization  of  the  Oovemment,  and  that  this  Congress  should 
be  prepared  to  bring  before  the  National  Congrees  a  sound  pro- 
gram calling  for  the  <sderly  organization  of  all  its  plans  and  efforts. 

Personally.  I  would  like  to  see  this  EUven  and  Harbors  Congress 
go  on  record  endorsing  not  only  further  reclamation  and  flood 
control  but  definitely  taking  a  stand  on  the  part  that  reclamation 
can  play  in  the  ultimate  solution  of  farm  relief.  I  am  already 
convinced  that  the  relocation  of  desperate  relief-roll  farm  families 
on  new  irrigation  projects  oflen  the  only  solution  to  the  problem. 
I  am  satisfied  that  eastern  opposition  to  the  extension  to  reda- 
matlon  in  the  West  can  be  overcome  on  this  basis.  Belief  rolls 
have  not  diminished;  relief  costs  have  increased.  No  end  Is  In 
Bight.  But  if  you  can  show  the  country  that  with  the  reclaiming 
of  additional  millions  of  acres  of  irrigable  land  in  the  Weet  you 
can  definitely  promise  the  removal  of  all  these  families  from  the 
rdlef  rolls  and  the  eventual  repayment  to  the  Tteasinry  of  the 
cost,  then  you  will  have  the  xmanlmous  support  of  the  Nation  for 
your  plans. 

To  be  frank.  I  want  every  dam.  every  ditch,  and  every  project  I 
can  get  t<a  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  because  they  represent  addi- 
tional wealth,  future  development,  and  increased  valiies:  but  I 
would  be  mc»re  interested  in  solving  the  {wobiem  of  the  sevwal 
thousand  farm  families  in  New  Mexico  and  in  the  West  who  ars 
now  on  relief  than  I  am  in  increaidng  through  Federal  reclamation 
the  value  oi  land  held  by  a  few. 

I  did  not  come  to  tire  you.  I  know  you  have  beard  many 
apeechea;  but  at  the  aame  time  I  am  interested  in  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  a  water-conscious  group  the  tremendous  good 
that  could  be  aocompHshed  t^  its  use  in  tha  iT»>TiT»f  as  i 
outlined. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attentl<m  of  thla  aasembly  to  tbe  need 
of  an  aoeurato  survey  of  farm  families  tm  relief  in  tbe  West 
and  ths  yearly  eost  of  the  aame. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  necessity,  from  a  flood- 
oontrol  reason  alone,  of  withdnwing  economically  imsound  land 
from  production  and  its  conversion  into  range. 

I  again  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  reorganlaation  of 
the  Oovemment  Is  impending,  that  xiseleas  bureaus  and  dupUeato 
efforts  should  be  done  away  with,  and  if  they  are  done  away  with 
tt  wffl  repraeent  a  boon  to  your  cause. 

I  urge  you  to  free  your  efforta  from  the  taint  of  extravagance, 
ineqwrlenoe.  and  zealoua  but  impractical  enthusiasm.  Do  sow 
and  tbs  Natkm  wm  support  you.  Direct  your  attention  to  tbe 
plight  of  tbs  farmen  on  reUef  rolls  in  the  West.  Do  these,  akmg 
with  your  other  objectives,  which  I  unqualifiedly  endorse,  sad 
your  Congress  wm  be  a  succeas. 
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RADIO  AnriRmS  of  HON.  KENNTTH  MCKELLAB.  of  TENNES- 
SEE. ON  APRIL  29.  1037 


1ft.  CFUFPEY.  BCr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmouB  cooaeot  to 
have  pointed  in  the  Rbcoko  an  address  delivered  thia  after- 
xioon  ta7  the  Senator  tnm  Tennessee  [Mr.  ^njcmit^m^  oif«r 


J» 
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tbt  Oohnnljla  Broadcaatlnff  oystem  on  tbe  sOhJectB  of  IBoon- 
omy  in  Government  and  T>ain»y.<^g  tiM>  Bodg^" 

llwre  being  no  obJeettoQ.  the  addreos  ms  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  RxxHta,  as  foQowa: 

For  the  past  4  years  ecoxumxy  In  government  bas  bean  inipns- 
sible. .  As  everybody  knows.  4  years  ago  a  condltkm  had  arlaen 
In  our  country  wbitti  afctual  esperlwkce  bad  shown  eonld  only 
be  remedied  by  Federal  espendlturea.  On  aoeount  of  tbe  depsee- 
sloa.  looal  sad  State  govenuneaita  were  unable  to  oaake  SBonMl- 
Iturea  for  tbe  relief  of  the  destitute  In  our  land,  and  tm  tha  ano- 
eaaa  of  owr  snttrs  governmental  and  eeonomle  ajalwii  wm  at 
aSaka,  tbe  Fedaral  Oovenuneot  was  tba  osdy 
oiBlty  able  to  ssaka  theee  ezpendlturas. 

It  wm  be  vamembered  that  when  the  , 
tclad  the  plan  of  governmental  economy,  and  we  aU  rscall  what 
a  faUure  it  was.  Then  when  President  Boosevdt  came  Into 
oflfoe  we  totadttM  pisn  of  Ubaral  Faderal  espaikdttaieic  aad  we  all 
know  whs*  a  anrnras  that  plan  bas 

It  la  tnis  that  m  thoss  4  ysara  the 
than  it  eoOaoaed  in  tassa.    Its  espemlttiiraa  nuiaailail  tts 
although  ths  a^ioesaa  of  tbs  pltti 
revenues  of  tbe  Government. 


piuflts  have 


by  our 
to  tbs  Senate 


As  I  view  It.  tbe  f die  has  anlved  tor 
<sdnetloet  in  the  s^siMttturas  of  tbs 

The  cass  eould  not  be  better  stated  than 
dent  last  January  and  repoatsd  In  a  maaaa 
April  90.  whan  bs  ssld: 

t  bs  ptauuMd  with  a  view  to  the 
sad  no  ezpaaslaa  of  Govonment  aettvitlee  aboubl  be  aa- 
I  tbe  necessity  tor  sneb  — i«»»««««n  baa  bsaa  dsfialtdy 
detannlaed  and  funds  are  available  to  defray  tbe  eost  la  othor 
wovda,  tf  new  Isgtrtatlon  Impnewa  any  substsntial  Ineraase  In  es- 
psadttorss  sithar  In  tbe  erpanalon  of  ealsttng  or  the  iiaaliiwi  of 
Bsw  aeOvlttas.  It  beeomes  a  matter  of  aound  poUcy  stmnttsaeonaly 
to  ixovlde  new  wtanue  sofllelent  to  msst  ths  addtttoaal  0006." 
Again,  be  says  tn  bis  mesaage  of  April  90: 

**I  tegam  It  aa  eatremeiy  laqxxtant  that  wa  ahouid  aotalefve  a 
balance  of  actual  Income  aad  outgo  for  tbe  flseal  jttr  ISOe.  aad 
Z  ^peal  to  you  to  join  me  in  a  dstsnnlned  aftart  to  bitog  abooS 
tbat  reault.** 

It  la  true  that  he  doea  reconunend  a  IdlUon  aad  a  half  doUam 
for  rebel,  but  this  is  a  tremendous  reduction  over  last  year. 

recommendations,  and  I  wish  to  caU  upon  every 
of  Congress,  every  bead  of  every  department  aad  Independ- 
it.  evary  good  dtlaan.  to  Jala  tbs  Praaldant  m 
reducing  eqiendltarea  and  thua  bring  about  a  *«*'*»"n1  Budget  at 
the  end  of  tbe  flaoal  year  1988. 

As  far  as  we  have  gone,  tbe  Senate  Ai^roprlatlana  Ooaamlttss  bss 
cut  sipendltursa  bskiw  tbe 


acnoaf  riuuBss 

80  many  statements,  msny  of  which  include  flguraa,  have  been 
published  recently  alumtag  increased  expenditures  of  the  aovem> 
ment  during  the  present  seesion  of  Congreaa  that  I  fstf  ths  exact 
truth  Should  be  told.  Of  courae.  we  have  not  aw«^»ffl  the  qn*t>- 
prlatlon  Mils  of  thla  year.  Two  of  them,  the  Independect  oOcea  blD 
aad  the  Navy  MH.  bave  been  agreed  to  tn  confoenoe,  aad  I  have  no 
doubt  the  Praaident  will  sign  both  of  them.  Three  of  them,  Ihs 
legidatlve  Mil.  tbs  State.  Justice.  Commerce,  aad  Labor  UU.  kaown 
as  tbe  four-idepartmait  bill,  and  tbe  Post  OAee  sad  Tiiswuij  bin 
bave  beat  passed  in  the  House  and  the  Senate  liut  have  not  been 
agreed  to  in  oonltarenoe.  Tlte  Agriculture  bfU  baa  pnamiLl  the  BofUM 
aad  tbe  reduction  Is  8101365,080  under  tbe  estimate.  The  DIstrtet 
of  Coltonbla  bill  baa  panwil  tbe  Bouse  but  baa  act  yet  poased  the 
Senate.  Ths  Interior  MO  sad  ths  Wsr  bm  bave  not  yet  been 
fsportsd  to  ths  BooBB.  We  basa.  howavsr,  tha  Budget 
both  original  and  supplementsl,  for  sll  thsM  bins.  Th 
eaa  give  tbe  last  action  flguraa  on  tbe  approptlatlons  for  1988. 

In  tbs  Indspendsnt  oOom  bill  tbs  Oosspsaa  lun  out  ths 
estlmato  glS^njDOO. 

m   the   Xavy   bin   both   Booses   have   est   ths 
HTjesjooi. 

The  Isglalatlva  MU.  wbleh  has  posasd  both 
eat  of  81X180,980.98. 

Tbs  Stats.  Jusklca.  Onmmaree.  and  Labor  bm.  which  bas 
both  Bousss,  Is  eat  88.100J50.40. 

The  Tlsssuff  sad  Post  Oflos  bm.  wblob  alM  baa  passed  botti 
Bouaea  but  bas  aot  bsea  agrssd  to  la  «^i«^T*irtnffff.  shows  a  eat 
of  8iOjB07.880.70. 

m  sdrtltlnn  to  this,  wa  have  passsd  a  defti.iemy  bm  la 
thsrs  la  a  cut  of  8Mn.790  uader  tbs  Budget 

This  saakaa  a  total  la  cots,  vp  to  dats, 
ssttawto  of  8t893».n7J9.  Isavtag  aa  yat  tba  tnterlor  MU 
the  war  bm  out  of  the  ptctum  beeaoss  nettbsr  bas  yat 
to  ths  Boobs. 

I  oaassy  to  ths  psopis  of  ttw  ooaatry  that  tba 

tbls  year  baa  aot  inritassd  tha  .Bialgal  '-*«rr'tirr  by 

a  sla^  doDar  on  any  apprapttetton  MO.  tat,  on  ths  eontrsry. 

of  them  up  to  date  by  cuMliic  off 

■le  end  8101/100380  froas  oas  of 

lhall.th 


ostfanate  by 


who  sw  aothiag  but  bad  la  tbs  BooeevSlt  "^—t^i-*— *ut.  ars 
afvarentfy  ssefrhig  to  li]^praaa  tbe  eouatry  wltb  the  statement 
that  tbe  Oringi  aaa  la  not  eutttag  down  aapendttuna  Tbaee  flg> 
yas.  wbld^  I  ^ve  yog  and  wblcta  I  am  golag  to  pot  toto  tas 

contrary  is  tbe  truth.  In  other  words,  tbe  OaaigrasB  to  eutUng 
emeadltnres  bslow  the  eetlmatea  in  every  caBO. 

It  naay  be  aald  that  a  eat  of  818338038738  li  not  inmreaalva. 
aad  that  saay  be  true,  but  tt  ehows  a  good  start:  aad  I  believe 
that  when  tbeae  bOls  beooaas  tba  law  the  cute  wm  bs  ev«d  more 
Mbstsatlal.  Thssa  figures  show  that  the  nnngiesa  rsaltena  tha* 
the  oountry  Imb  iMea  natored  to  pmepai  Itj  by  Presldsnt  Booss* 
volt's  adnaialstrattan  moA  by  Judlateaa  uss.  fW  ths  most  part.-«( 
Paderal  ^iproprlatlana.  tt  to  now  tlms  to  laduoe 
tkms  to  within  the  Undte  of  our  laeoms. 

It  may  be  nmeaabered  by  soms  of  you  that  durhw  ths 
admlatatratlon  I  offersd  a  bin  cattli^  approprtattoi  lOr  tha 
various  d^artmente  10  percent.    Thto  cut  was  paaaed  for 
Of  tha  dapaitaaenta  but  was  dftfaattnl  for  othsrs. 
sffset  of  tt.  howaver.  was  to  rodnoe  eayendltei  as  «f 
I  am  inellaad  to  think  that  a  borlaontal  oat  on  an 
alike  would  be  a  ben^t  and  I  bave 
assat.    I  was  ^ted  to  sas  la  Ite  papen 

dent  endorsaa  a  propoaal  to  give  bteths  power  to  rsdaos  sppro- 
prtattons  15  psroent.  Thto  to  qdandid.  I  b(»e  and  believe  we  can 
wort  out  some  plan  of  thto  kind  that  wlU  rsduos  aipsndltures 
while  aot  Injunag  the  Oovemmenrs  aettvltles. 

A  eongresslunal  oomadttee  to  now  wutklug  bsv8  upon  a  v»- 
oiganlaatlon  of  ths  Ctovemment  tn  order  to  stanpUfy  ths  actlvltlBS 
of  the  Government,  to  prevmt  diq^Uoatlon.  to  brtag  about  aoon- 
omlea.  and  to  redoee  w^endlturea.  I  know  that  thto  imnmlttvt 
bSB  bsm  dfllgent  and  I  believe  great  good  wm  bs  «*x'««»»r'«-«««^ 
by  ito  recommendations. 

A  wbotosale  reduction  oanaot  be  made  aU  at  oaoa.  aad  there 
are  Inatanoes  where  tbe   miiitsaHj   of 
aervlcee  of  tbe  Oovemment  to  obvioas  to  aU. 

For  Instance.  It  would  be  necessary  to  appropriate  money  with 
which  to  guataataa  oar  eltlasns  *g*^-T*^  thaae  laasnliw  i»ff1l''>nnl 
floods. 

In  wlimlng  back  our  foreign  trade  It  wm  be  aeceeaary  to  apend 
moneya  In  cieatUig  tbs  BBeaaaaKy  machlaary  by  wtilch  to  recover 
thto  trade. 

Bavlng  erected  many  new  puldle  buildings  tt  wm  bs  neoeaaary  to 
keep  i4>  aad  melnfatn  Federal  buildings 

In  the  twllrttng  of  dams,  systems  already  begun  shoold  be  com- 
pleted. 

In  esUbllshlng  a  great  system  of  sodsl  servics.  in  partnership 
with  tbe  Stotes.  tt  wffl  take  money  to  opemte  the  Sodal  Sscurlty 
Administration.  I  think  no  one  would  want  to  stop  or  weaken 
thto  great  wortc 

In  r^ulatlng  and  controUtng  the  Issuance,  sale,  and  distribution 
of  oonunodal  securities,  funds  wffl  be  needed.  An  act  of  Congreaa 
that  bas  eontrfimted  tremendously  to  tbe  welfare  aad  sseority  of 
stock  and  bond  bcrfdsn  tn  tiM  eoantry  ahouid  aot  bs  tnterfSred 
with;  and  tbe  neoeaaary  money  for  Ite  admlnlstratian  should  not 
be  denied. 

In  the  eondttct  of  our  Immigration  aad  aaturallaation  law,  no 
ba^cward  atop  ahouid  be  taken. 

m  our  aviation  tadnstcy  tt  to  assssaary.  la  Ite  strlot  rsgulation, 
control,  sad  oontlaued  operation,  that  aU  things  poastMs  bs  dona 
to  bring  about  aafSty  to  thoss  wtw  travtf  by  ah. 

In  agriculture,  too,  wtilch  has  so  long  isosd  bsblnd,  we  Should 
tske  ao  backward  atsps  aad  ahouid  aot  aaiad  a  rwaBonalila  cost. 

No  one  Sliould  object  to  some  ooat  in  Mttllag  labor  dinmtaa 
imder  the  reoent  Labor  Belatlons  Act  which  bss  bsen  upbm  by 
tbe  Simnns  Ooort. 


ForaUtiMss. 
of  theunltsd 


pethapa.  I  do  not  think  tbs 
would  object  to  tbe  BBoasgr  upant  In  "rfc^«M*«^ 
of  ~ 


But  nans  of  thess  saespt  sodsl  sseurlty.  wm  take  any  great 
sum.  We  should  spproprlate  oaUy  such  suam  as  may  ba  asessssiy. 
We  mast  bs  seanoBBiosl  sh  along  tbs  tins.    Ws  asost  out  down 


to  can 

1   OOOMD 

Ootddl  BUL    Tba  tnrwiasa  la  oar 
aaaountod  to  TH  psvoant.  or  8170300300 
osnt.  or  8871300300.  Tha  tocressa  hi 

to 
to 
ladleataB  that  oar  psopis  have  ths  aaoasy 
protests.    Tha  8170300300  liintaaaa  to  cur 
thsly  tea  to  treda  a^eaaasnts.    It  to  qolto 

hi  ths  othsr  eoaatrtss  It  waa  only  4 

tlie  good  affect  of  these  treds  sgrsemsnts.    TO  giva  tlw 


l^ 


if    ■  i  ' 


i  ■ 


K  <■ 


1    '■ 


aalffat 


Our 
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wm  Inercued  91M.WifiO0r.  tfot  oar  Import  tnuta  has  atwin 
•bout  dottbto  whst  our  asport  trade  wm  wltb  OobM.  Ibo  ttfanm, 
tbmfon.  u«  not  far  from  aqual.  On  tHa  ottiar  l»«nd.  In  Bra^ 
QUI  miff  ■liuwwl  an  taamm  of  $&ftOOfiOO,  whiOa  tba  Incraam  In 
«nir  taiMcta  waa  only  tliree  and  oao-balX  roffltona.  In  France  it 
waa  about  equal.  While  our  import  Inereaae  vaa  a  Uttle  move 
tban  twice  our  export  Inereaae.  tlila  la  due  to  perfecUy  natural 
and  not  due  to  oompetlUve  arttdeaL  Among  tlia  Increaaoa 
the  ftdlowing:  moUoiu  of  doU»$ 
Crude  rubber *2 

Pure  and  fur  manufaeturea...... ~ — . — ..~. — ->-.  38 

Beverasee — — ** 

Unmanufactured  wo(d  and  mohair  fiber   (largely  carpet  <v 

other  low-grade  wool  not  con^Mtltlve) 33 

Wheat  (due  i^boUy  to  domestic  crop  fattiue)... 17 

Bbowlng  a  total  oC-.-.^ .~ ~ IM 

This  largely  aceoonta  for  the  Inereaae  m  importa  over  exporta. 
The  Inereaae  of  theae  hnparti  ahould  be  the  occaalon  of  re- 

%;4«^t>^  rather  than  alarm. 
One  of  the  major  f aetora  In  the  progrmi  ot  economic  recovery  In 

Itoe  united  Statca  la  thcee  trade  agreementa. 


While  I  believe  In  the  balancing  of  the  Budget  at  the  earlleet 
poealble  moment,  I  do  not  beUeve  we  ahould  Impoae  additional 
taaea.  I  believe  with  proper  economy  the  taxea  now  Jevled  vrlll 
be  anqile  to  balance  the  Budget  and  run  the  Government  prop- 
erty. I  believe,  also,  that  within  a  or  S  years  we  may  he  aide 
to  reduce  tazea.  Under  no  drcumstanoaa  ahould  we  Increase 
them.  I  am  uttwly  oppoaed  to  any  inereaae  m  taxea  and  shall 
■■liuiiie  the  time  when  we  can  reduce  them  without  Injury  to 
Hm  vartoua  aetlvltlea  d  our  ^dendld  Government. 


ReorfuricstlMi  •#  tk«  Federsl  Jvdidaiy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NEELY 

OP  WIST  vntonoA 

IM  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

ThurtdOM.  April  29, 1937 


BT  BOlf .  J06BPH  F.  GUFPKT.  OF  nHHSTLVANIA. 
ON  APRIL  19.   1087 


lil^NXELT.  Mr.  President,  I  Mk  unaBimoos  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Rioobb  an  able  addreas  deUvered  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennajlvania  lUr.  Qawrwrl  under  the 
ausplees  of  Labor's  Noi^Mutlsan  League  at  Monessen.  Pa.. 
CB  Monday.  April  1ft.  1937. 

TlMt*  belof  no  ohjeetkm.  the  address  was  oordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rbooks.  as  follows: 

Ladlee  and  gmtlemen.  It  ia  a  real  pleaaure  to  bo  here  today  and 
to  parttdpate  la  thla  lmq;>inng  meeting,  which  demonetratea  to 
citmoa  the  power  and  the  puipaae  of  organised  labor, 
been  no  time  la  the  hlatory  of  the  labor  movement 
eoOh  meetliigi  have  been  more  Important.  And  I  venture 
to  a*t  that  there  haa  been  no  time  whan  >ad&  meetlnga  have 
bean  aaore  eSMtlve  than  they  are  today. 

R  la  my  happy  belief  that  a  new  day  Is  dawning  for  the  men 
and  wooicn  who  do  the  woric  and  carry  the  burdena  of  thla  wortd. 
A  new  U^t  la  beginning  to  brighten  dark  oomen  and  to  ahow 
ttaiif  where  It  la  moet  needed.  After  a  struggle  that  aeemed 
*  micamm.  a  straggle  that  at  times  was  heartbreaking,  wearl- 
and  dlwouii^tog.  the  ag»-laag  boMo  for  the  rlghte  of  the 
i^maa  Is  *'t**"'*"t  to  turn  to  the  right  dlreotUm.  We  have 
the  *T— »*»*g  akirmlahea.  And  we  propose,  with  your  good 
btfp.  to  keep  up  the  ll|^t  uatfl  a  deolalve  victory  haa  beai 
ad&leved  an  along  the  Baa. 

Bver  stooe  yom  have  beam  eld  eaoagh  to  hear  and  madsrstsad 
the  Bi^lih  lanfoafSh  yoa  hava  Ustsasd  to  poimeol  oandldaSea 
tiBlng  the  paople  of  their  great  lovo  and  defvotlen  to  the  eauae 
Of  the  working  po^le.  Too  often  thoaa  candidates  have  bson 
lavidi  to  theSr  iirniiilsss  hot  sheet  on  fwwnmswt.   Tm  often 


yea  have  bad  la  the 
adInlstnittBn  with 
Its  prnanlsss  to  the 


say  today 
to 


we  gave  yon  our  aolamn  pledge  that  the  Roosevelt  administration 
would  continue  without  retreat  or  Interruption  Its  battle  for  the 
wlae  and  salutary  reforms  of  the  New  Deal.  We  promised  you  that 
the  laboring  man  and  the  farmer  would  be  given  the  full  protec- 
tkm  of  their  constitutional  rights  Just  as  surely  as  were  the  cor- 
porate interests,  the  rich,  the  wealthy,  and  the  powerful.  That 
pledge  is  being  kept. 

It  is  a  fortunate  thing  tor  this  country  that  we  have  a  leader  to 
coDunand  who  is  too  sensible  to  be  frightened,  too  courageous  to 
be  bullied,  and  too  big  to  be  turned  back  by  personal  abuse  and 
malicious  attacks  on  the  part  of  cowardly  partisans  who  are  infuri- 
ated by  his  program. 

The  foes  of  President  Rooeerelt  may  heap  upon  him  every  foul 
epithet  that  small  minds  can  think  of.  but  no  one  yet  has  ever 
called  him  weak-kneed,  gutless,  or  spineless.  He  dares  to  do  the 
right — and  eyen  when  some  of  his  own  followers  draw  back  In 
weakness  and  trembling  he  still  presses  forward  to  attack  the 
enemy  at  their  strongest  point. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  a  leader  like  President  Roose- 
velt cant  lose;  he  has  the  habit  of  victory.  The  country  Is  ex- 
ttemely  lucky  to  have  him  in  the  White  House,  and  before  his 
second  term  is  ended  I  venture  to  predict  that  the  cause  of  labor 
will  have  made  more  progress  than  it  did  In  the  preceding  three 
decadee. 

Ify  own  record  on  labor  legislation  Is  wen  known  to  you  alL 
Bver  since  the  electorate  of  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania  con- 
ferred upon  me  the  honor  of  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senato 
it  has  been  my  constant  purpose  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
great  mass  of  men  and  wcmxen  who  are  dependent  for  their  living 
upon  the  Industoy  and  commerce  of  the  Keystone  State.  There 
have  been  tanporary  defeata  and  set-backs.  It  was  unfortunato 
tor  the  bituminous  coal  industry  that  the  original  Guffey  coal  bill 
was  brought  before  the  Sxipreme  Court  for  adjudication  before  the 
majcnlty  of  that  body  had  made  up  Ita  mind  that  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  toterstate  commerce  clause  in  the  Constitution  is  what 
they  have  only  recently  pronounced  it  to  be.  But,  my  friends. 
It  is  never  too  late.  Kven  the  Supreme  Court  is  beginning  to  seo 
the  light.  Once  sgaln  you  have  my  solemn  promise  that  we  wlU 
work  imtlrinf^  until  we  have  done  legislatively  all  that  may  be 
neeeesary  to  core  the  Ills  of  the  bltmnlnaus  Industry. 

During  my  S  yeaa  to  the.  Senate  it  haa  been  my  prtvUege  to  vote 
fur  every  single  measure  which  was  designed  and  totended  to 
promote  the  totoeete  of  the  laboring  people.  During  that  period 
the  voters  of  Pennsylvania  were  aware  that  at  least  one  of  their 
Senators  was  giving  100  percent  support  to  the  hiunanltarian 
legislation  apoiuored  by  the  Rooeevelt  administration.  The  list  of 
bUls  qxmsored  by  the  Chief  Bxecutive.  which  I  supported,  toduded 
N.  R.  A.,  the  various  relief  proposals,  the  public-works  bills,  and 
the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act  which  has  Just  hem  declared  eon- 
stltutlcoal  by  a  majority  decision  of  the  United  States  SufHwme 
Court. 

The  reccMTd  of  accomplishment  to  date  has  been  good  enough  to 
hearten  and  encourage  the  friends  of  labor.  And  even  thou(^  we 
have  been  dlmppolnted  because  some  of  this  neeeesary  legislation 
has  been  niled  out  by  the  courte.  including  the  ^ort  to  fix 
msTlmiim  hours  and  minimum-wage  standards,  the  fight  will  not 
be  abandoned.  We  propoee  to  go  f  curward  until  we  make  It  legal 
and  make  It  stick. 

But  it  was  not  my  primary  purpose  In  coming  here  today  to 
review  the  many  needed  measuree  which  have  been  placed  upon 
the  statute  txxda  for  the  benefit  of  labor  under  the  guidance  off 
the  Rooeevelt  administration.  My  chief  purpose  was  to  ask  your 
wholehearted  and  enthusiastic  support  for  the  bill  now  pend- 
ing to  reorganize  the  United  States  Judiciary.  During  my  whole 
career  to  public  life  I  have  never  known  a  measure  which  has 
been  more  Important  to  the  country  nor  one  which  bore  greater 
promise  of  doing  lasting  good  for  the  well-being  of  the  great  mato 
of  American  dtlsens. 

Let  me  emphasise  this  point  as  strongly  as  I  know  bow.  Thla 
fll^t  to  refwm  the  Federal  Judiciary  Is  your  fight;  this  blU  ia 
the  we^Km  being  used  by  President  Roosevelt  and  hla  supporters 
to  Congrees  to  reduce  the  last  great  citadel  of  concentrated  wealth 
and  qieolal  privilege.  This  bill  is  the  instrument  betog  used  by 
the  Chief  Bzecutive  to  compel  the  Supreme  Court  and  every 
other  court  to  this  land  to  respect  and  uphold  the  constitutional 
rlghte  of  working  men  and  working  women.  Boiled  down  to  Ita 
SBsencs.  this  Court  refwm  bill  is  to  reality  labor's  bill  of  righta, 
which  will  fcHvver  end  the  evil  practice  of  Judicial  tyranny  and 
ttte  outlawry  of  needed  social  and  humanitarian  legislation  by 
Old  and  reactionary  Judges.  Faced  by  such  an  iasue.  it  is  my 
earnest  hope  that  the  great  laboring  haste  of  Pennsylvania  will 
stand  as  a  unit  to  firm  suppwt  of  the  President's  program. 

The  controversy  over  the  Judicial  reorganization  hill  has  been 
going  on  now  for  a  little  over  2  months.  And  already  you  are 
reaping  the  frulte  of  victory.  Already  thoee  selflsh  groups  that 
thought  the  Constitution  was  their  own  private  property  are 
being  rudely  awakened.  They  are  discovering  that  working  petmle 
likewise  have  rlghte  that  are  going  to  be  sustained  by  the  courte. 
The  truto  Is  bsginntog  to  dawn  upon  these  reactionary  foroea  tbfiX 
to  the  future  the  Constitution  is  going  to  be  something  more  tf\tLr\ 
a  mere  protecting  wall  to  shelter  and  protect  the  evil  practlcea  off 
swsatahop  operators  and  other  exploiters  of  the  general  public. 

The  Oonstitotlon  Is  Just  now  beginning  to  be  what  the  groat 
forefathers  totended  it  should  be— the  greatest  Instrument  for 
the  defense  of  the  poor  and  the  underprivileged  eiw  devlawl  by 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECX)RD 


first  propoBsd  his  program  for  brtogtog 
the  Federal  Judldary  toto  line  wito  •«ng*it>Ty^  »t>4  pmoeeslve 
thought,  he  became  at  once  the  target  for  a  hysterical  and  nn- 
wiasontng  attaek  hurled  to  his  direction  hf  the  priifesaMsial  pn- 
triota.  the  eelf  Hayled  protectors  of  the  OonstttiMon.  and  the  same 
old  crowd  of  reaetlonarlee  and  Tories  who  have  rnnnweil  every  move 
ever  made  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  «*— »"««i  mmn.  But  thla  time 
the  frantic  and  frenaled  outcry  reached  a  new  pitch. 

The  Chief  Bzecutive  was  accused  of  nearly  every  ontrage  that 
eould  be  eoBoeived  to  the  vivid  Imagtostlon  of  frightened  bour- 
bons. We  wwe  toM  that  the  Supreme  Court  bin  meant  the  and 
of  our  dvll  and  religious  liberties,  that  the  todepoMlenoe  of  the 
eoorto  was  gone,  that  the  Constitution  waa  ««ti»i»«g  but  a  serap 
of  pi^wr.  and  that  the  BlU  of  Rlghte  waa  now  nothing  more  than 
a  meaningless  eoDeetlon  of  outworn  platttudes.  AU  thooe  ertmee 
and  many  more  were  laid  at  President  Rooeevelt's  doorstep.  And 
why? 

Simply  because  he  had  the  courage  and  fortitude  to  state  the 
obvious  fact  that  Oongrees  has  adequate  power  to  oope  vrith  todus- 
trial  proMems  if  the  Supreme  Court  would  only  taterpret  the 
Oonstttution  without  yielding  to  their  own  personal  and  poUtloal 
prejudices.  Be  was  aeeuasd  of  every  eto  to  the  polltleal  f<%l»nAfsr 
merdy  because  he  said  that  what  we  need  Is  not  a  new  Oonetl- 
tution  but  a  few  new  Judges  who  know  what  the  Constitution 
means.    Waa  he  right  or  was  he  wrong? 

Am>arenUy  the  8tq;>reme  Court  Itedf  haa  decided  that  the  Chief 
Bzecutive  was  right.  Leaving  toe  professional  patrtote  and  calami^ 
howlers  high  and  dry,  the  Court  has  proceeded  to  the  last  concte 
of  weeks  to  prove  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  legldatlon 
can  be  enacted  to  protect  the  rlghte  of  labor  vrlthont  to  any  way 
Tlolattog  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  First,  the  Court  ow- 
threw  a  monstrous  decision  of  14  years  before  which  denied  toe 
right  of  a  State  to  enact  minimum-wage  law*  for  women  to  to- 
dustry.  That  foul  Uot  upon  toe  organic  law  of  the  land  was  wiped 
out  completely  when  a  Supreme  Court  lustloe  from  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  decided  to  change  his  mind  and  to  doing  m  ^H^mpwi 
the  course  of  history  as  well. 

Then  came  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act.  Unbdievable  as  It 
seemed  to  the  lawyen  of  the  Liberty  Leegue,  who  had  already 
denounced  it  as  unoonstltational,  the  act  was  ufOteld  by  the  narrow 
margto  of  5  to  4.  Jtistlce  R(A«rte  agato  making  ^  ipfnTtanilar 
toteUectual  leap  fnun  the  negative  to  the  aflrmatlve.  We  azw 
grateful — truly  and  deeply  grateful — that  our  f eUow  Pennsylvanlan 
has  at  last  seen  the  light;  that  he  haa  come  to  rnaltoi  that  tailing 
mm  and  women  are  elUaens  and  human  beli^  whom  rlghte  under 
the  Goaistitutlon  must  be  reqwoted.  It  is  a  notable  viotory.  the 
Hgnllteanoe  of  whMi  I  would  be  the  last  to  gatosay. 

But  for  mysdf .  I  am  not  satisfled  with  that  sort  of  a  partial 
victory.  It  has  been  weU  eaid  that  "no-man's  land"  la  now 
IBobcrte'  land."  If  the  Justlee  mnatoa  on  our  side,  we  win.  U  ho 
ahttto  again,  we  loee.  That  kind  of  hinliMies  Is  too  itooertato  for 
me.  I  never  bdtore  to  giving  up  the  light  )«nt  bef  otw  the  final 
Tlctory  is  won.  The  thl^  to  do  Is  to  put  a  few  vaan  Judges  on 
the  Bench  who  can  look  at  the  Constitution  without  prejudice. 

I  say  It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  this  business  of  Judicial  wiggle 
and  wobble.  It  le  the  height  of  f oOy  to  go  ahead  undar  theas- 
somptlon  that  the  Oonatltutlon  means  one  thing  one  day  and 
anmethtog  elss  on  another.  Let  me  read  yoa  what  ttie  Oenrt  saM 
regarding  strikes  and  eoUeotlve  bargaining  to  Ita  ^f^"*^*'^  atriktog 
down  the  erlglaal  Ouflisy  ooal  bOl:  " 

"Bat  to  addttlan  to  what  has  Jost  been  said,  tbe  eoadustvo  an- 
sww  is  that  the  evils  are  local  evils  over  whlOh  the  Federal  Gov- 
erament  has  no  legWattve  eontrel.  The  wiatlon  of  enmloyer  and 
employee  Is  a  local  relation.  At  coounon  law  It  Is  one  of  the 
domestle  rAtttons.   The  wagee  are  paM  for  the  dol^  of  loeal  work. 

nRTorktog  conditions  are  obvloasly  local  eoaidttlons.  me  em- 
ployees are  not  engaged  to  or  about  oommeree,  b«it  eaeloalvciy  to 
prodnetog  a  commodity.  And  the  oontroveMes  and  saflB  whldi  It 
is  the  objeet  of  the  act  to  regulate  and  iH%tmit  are  loeal  eon- 
troverslea  and  evUa  affsetlng  local  work  andsrtafcsn  to 
that  local  resolt.  Both  elleot  as  they  may  hmre  upon 
howevei  eortenelve  It  may  be,  is  sseondary  and  tedteeet." 

How  let  OB  eontrast  that  opinion  wlto  the  majority 
holding  toe  Wagner  Act.   I  quote: 

"When  Industrlea  organtoe  themartves  on  a  national     _    

teg  their  reiationa  to  toterstate  conuneroe  the  dominant  factor  to 
their  activities,  how  can  It  bo  matotatoed  that  their  todnstrlal 
labor  reiationa  constltote  a  forbidden  fidd  toto  whldi  Congresa 
may  not  enter  when  it  Is  necessary  to  protect  toterstate  oommeroe 
from  the  paralyBing  eoneeqnencee  of  Industrial  warf" 

The  fact  that  the  decision  to  the  Wagner  Act  oontradlcto  what 
the  Court  said  to  ovcrtumtog  the  Cool  Control  Act  is  spparent  to 
any  peiaon  who  can  read  the  Bngllsh  language,  unices  It  Is  totended 
to  take  the  absurd  posltkm  that  steel  Is  different  from  coal.  But 
who  changed  or  what  dianged  to  toe  latsrlm  between  thoee  deci- 
sions? Waa  It  the  Constltation  or  the  Judges?  If  the  Justioea  did 
the  dunging,  then  why  Is  Preddent  BooaeVdt  eritldaed  lor  stat- 
ing frankly  that  what  we  need  la  more  Judgea  who  undsrstand 
what  the  Oonstitutton  rsally  means? 

The  great  danger  to  struggling  for  the  advancement  of  a  worthy 
cause  Is  to  be  lulled  toto  a  aenss  of  seeuri^  and  ««f««on  by 
winning  a  partial  victory.  There  Is  a  tendency  always  to  take  it 
easy,  to  coast  along,  after  the  tide  starto  taming  to  the  right 
dmetlon.  To  adopt  taetlos  like  that  Is  to  play  dlxadly  toto  the 
bands  of  the  enemy.  Already  we  )isar  the  aoft  wblapars  of  those 
-^    say.  "Well,  the  flgbt  la  abeady  won;  the  Oooct  la 


the  rigbte  at  labor  arhy  not  qvit  Dor  tbs  tlow  tmig  ■ad  sae 


beg  you  to  remember  that  the  peopla 
treat  are  the  aan»e  people  who  were  against  ua  fkma  the 
Oautloos  and  ttmld.  they  drew  back  or  went  ofvar  to  the  fa. 
when  President  Boossvett  opened  the  batOe  to  orgUuuw  the  U 
of  Judicial  tyranny. 

Row  that  the  oatoome  Is  no  jonger  to  doubt,  tbsy  raallae  their 
mistake  and  are  looktog  for  an  ea«y  way  out.  Tbey  ooonasl  vadl- 
tatton  and  dday.  They  i^oposs  halfway  maasurea  wttb  a  promlaa 
of  mors  to  eame.  They  ask  you  to  gamble  rsfMaesty  with  the 
frulte  of  the  great  victory  you  have  wen— to  take  a  <aaaoe  that 
Justlee  Bobera  wm  oonttoue  to  see  the  Ui^t  la  bis  ihKjsifmi 
touching  these  great  and  momentous  quasOona. 

My  own  advice  Is  dont  do  any  such  thing.  Let  us  he  realists. 
We  have  won  two  ■»«—»' «T^g  vlctortaa  to  the  arena  of  hunmn  rights 
because  our  great  leader,  the  Chief  Btocutlva  of  ths  Uhlted  StateSi 
has  reftued  to  bargato  or  to  tralBc  with  the  eneaty.  Be  nsver  oon- 
tente  himself  with  hatfvay  measores  or  meager  gatna.  Bs  has 
detennlned  to  make  Justlos  prevail  to  the  aettlement  of  tadustrlal 
dtaputes  and  oonSra««ntaa  and  he  win  never  tast  until  be  captorea 
that  Objective. 

Prandent  Rooeevelt  la  stm  the  undtaputed  leader  of  his  partr. 
We  have  lost  a  fOw  of  the  f atot-hearted  and  the  thnld.  but  we  hava 
toe  votee  to  toe  Benato  and  Bouae  to  write  his  Judicial  lalOtm  pro- 
gram toto  law  and  we  propoae  to  do  It.  There  Is  no  doubt  to  tos 
world  about  the  outcome. 

The  laboring  men  and  women  are  about  to  wto  tbeir  greatest 
trtomph  to  the  history  of  Industrial  rdatlons  Ht«»w^  ttvpf  hava 
been  loyal  and  steadfast  to  todr  su^Mrt  of  that  mstrtibos  leader. 
Preddent  Rooeevdt.  Victory  is  withto  your  gran.  Ignon  the  pleas 
of  thoee  who  hope  to  profit  by  divided  ooanael  and  fwttfidon  to 
your  ranks. 

Take  as  yonr  Skigan  "Fdknr  Beosevdt"  and  vtotOD  adU  bo 
Just  aa auraly  arSsson «  v«w«y  wm  ■• 


The  Supreme  Court 
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HON.  WILLIAM  H.  KING 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  fftATES 
Thundaw.  April  29, 19S7 


or  BOir.  Himmi  cbamp glabi; or 
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Ur.KIHQ.    Ifr.  FreaideBt.  I 
then  be  Inserted  In  tbe  Racoas  an  aide  and 
address  ddiveiad  m  April  31  tar  ttie  senior 
Iflasoiirl  lUr.  Guuuk]  at  the  Waldorf -Aslorta»  in 
City,  before  the  Amertcan  JHemaiw/n  PobHrficn 
on  tbe  proposed  dmnge  in  tbe  Buprama  Court. 

'liifere  heiiiy  no  oitJoctJon,  tite 
printed  in  tfae  Rnooao,  as  foBovs: 


Senator  ftorn 


tobt 


Z  consider  It  an  honor  and  a  privllega  to  hava  tbs 
of  appearing  bare  today  at  the  annual  lassTliis  of 
jvewspepcr  t^uKiBiaiw  ABmanww^i.     mm  oooy 
tbe  gitoteet  and  most  influentlal  swctiona  of  that  fseoi ; 
whoee  freedom  to  the  reportu^  of  faeto  and  to  tba  aiisssslii  cd 
deeont  optolon  Is  guaranteed  by  ttw  flait  avtlda  of  oar  BlU  of 
BIghfte  and  whidi  by  rsason  of  that  guarantee  baa 
It  a  BMral  tf  not  a  lagal  da^  to  anrdaa  Its 
laaaly,  sSBdantly.  and  fairly. 

As  oar  f orsfattasas  vlsloned  a  ftoa  praa  a 
of  our  llbeitiss.  so  It  foUews  that  to  property  pertoraa  Ito  fon^ 
tions  It  must  llkewiM  be  an  honest  press,  a  vlgOant  yveaa,  a 
oourageoua  press,  and  an  la^prtlal  yrem  to  Ito  preaentotlon  of 


TnsiTfwr  as  the 
future  to  fn Willing 
stringently 


haa  fUled  to  tba  peat  or  aiay  Ctfl  to  tba 
ns  oWlgatlons,  It  is  to  be  exttiolasd  and 
But  the  OKperifinca  of  tba  wortd  sad  eon- 


temporary  hlatory  to  other  lands  teach  tie  that  no  fSott  wbldb 
haa  ever  been  charged  ip>*"»*^  the  imas  imlHiai  ptatudica  asr 
toefleiency,  neither  cowardice  nor  gread  for  monay.  aattbsr  ¥Ib* 


dlctlvenssB  nor  blataacy,  not  Ignoranoe.  not  even  oom 
possibly  be  so  daageroua  to  the  Uhartlea  and 

land  aa  the  srymeaslcm  of  the  freedom  of  tibs  f . 

Nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  to  the  Uberttas  of  say 
than  to  hare  the  press  oontroOed  by  gorertonsnt*  fSread'to'ba 
Bubasrvlsnt  to  oOdala.  Mapototed  perhapa  by 
what  facte  tbsy  nay  not  tetog  to  l£a  kaowlsdgs  of 

what  fables  or  dlstorttons  of  fact  tbsy 

pubUo,  aibat  optalsn  tbsy  mag  s^^Bs■^  to  iriait  flla 
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Ihay  BMMt  flt«  nttanuBM.  and  irtuift  prapar  azprimlnni  of  optoico 
•ad  warning  on  quactlona  at  public  tniiMrt  they  must  suppre« 
mccAaroBBHip  Aim  sutvhmiom 

m  every  land  wben  dletatonhip  baa  nand  tta  ugl  j  head  tba 
■uiinfaMlon  of  ttuTfraedom  <tf  tba  pr«H  has  mvarlably  been  one  of 
the  iir^  deadly  weapona  in  tbe  deetrnctlon  of  the  UberUee  of  the 
people.  The  i1|dit  at  ftee  speech  by  indlTlduala  has  never  long 
nvftved  the  right  o*  free  espreMton  by  the  preei.  and  V^nooal 
liberty  or  pvaonal  rlghtt  as  to  property  or  Itfe  have  not  Irag 
cadsted  after  the  sabjuntton  of  either  at  the  twin  rights  of  free- 
don  of  speech  and  of  the  praM. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  while  our  consUtutlonal  guar- 
antee of  freedom  of  the  prees  Incidentally  Inures  to  the  benefit 
of  the  moss,  that  Is  not  Its  prUnary  purpose.  The  framen  of 
our  Bin  of  Bl^ts  were  not  coooemed  with  granting  a  special 
privilege  to  one  daas  of  ettlaena.  They  were  asserting  and  guar- 
anteeing to  the  whole  people  a  right  to  an  adequate  medium  of 
aipceaslon  and  informatlan  abeolutdy  unoontrcdled. 

It  Is  In  the  light  of  thla  putaUe  Interest  that  tte  eunsUtutlonal 
provlsloii  waa  fkamed  and  It  was  in  the  light  of  that  primary  pur- 
poee  that  the  8«q>reme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  in  several 
caasa  leeently  oonstmed  it. 

£a  view  of  same  of  the  reeent  dedalons  of  that  high  tribunal 
tnv«tvla«  abflne  of  the  moet  preekms  of  the  rii^tts  guaranteed  by 
tbe  Ounstltution  either  by  amendment  or  by  ^lange  in  Judicial 
•onatruetlon  brought  about  by  radical  and  violent  change  in  the 
Biemberabln  of  tbe  Court  vrlth  regard  to  particular  issues  and  lltl- 
Mtton.  it  eeeme  not  amiss  to  discuss  some  of  the  more  funda- 
aaimS  rlgbta  which  have  been  protected  by  the  Comatitution  as 
^owtnied  by  oar  ooorts. 


It  li  an  IstarMtlng  fact  In  connection  with  the  history  of  our 
tastttutkms.  but  one  fteouently  overlooked,  that  the  theory  of  the 
iltfit  of  fieedom  of  tbe  pseaa  la  tw  oMer  ttian  ^be  right  of  fiee- 
of  speech  enept  as  tbe  two  eryre  JotaMd  together.  It  was  the 
sad  that  ttie  public  might  be  informed  and  served  by  an  un- 

itioUed  and  unUeenaed  press  to  siqiply  not  only  facts  but 
theories,  which  was  the  forerunner  and  genesle  of  the  contentian 
that  even  tbe  humblest  dtlaen  liioald  be  pennltted  to  cipisss  his 
free  and  untraaunaled  opinion 

If  Ml  I J  SOO  yeere  i«Ok  tqwa  the  eve  of  tbe  Puritan  revolution  in 
*p»gt«»»H  John  miton  in  his  noMe  "Arcopegltica — a  Plea  for  the 
latberty  of  XTnlleensed  Printers"  sounded  the  battle  cry  against  what 
Imd  been  one  of  the  chief  ireapoM  of  aboblutlBni.  the  denial  of 
treeilom  of  eniiiilim  vrhlcb  at  that  time  meant  the  supprceslon 
^nA  punishment  of  poilttcal  pemphleteers  among  whom  IfUton 


His  majsattc  words  in  ilierrniTin  tbe  Kngland  of  free  expression 
which  his  sightleas  eyea  vMoaed  stUl  rings  la  our  eaze:  "MethlTita 
I  aee  a  mme  aad  puissant  nation  roaing  herself  like  a  strong 
Baa  after  deep,  aad  ihaklng  hsr  tnvlactble  locks;  methlnlm  I  see 
bar  ao  aa  ei^^  mewUig  her  mighty  youth,  and  kindling  her 
eyes  at  the  full  midday  beam,  purging  and  unecaltng 
~  sight  at  the  fountain  of  heavenly  radiance;  while 
tbe  wtale  nolae  or  ttmoroua  and  flbi*tng  birds,  with  those  also 
Uwl  love  tbe  twiUCh^  Sutter  abcwt,  smaeart  at  what  she  meana. 
•ad  la  tbeir  eavloua  gabble  would  prognosticate  a  year  of  aecta 


with  en  tfequenee  seldom  equaled  In  our  tongue^ 
tbe  Tiorda  and  OooBmons  of  Kt^aad"  to  "ctm- 
m  It  la  whereof  ye  are,  and  whereof  ye  are  tbe 
iovetnora:  a  nation  not  alow  aad  dun.  but  of  a  quick,  ingenious 
aad  plerchv  mIiII.  acute  to  invent,  auMIe  aad  sinewy  to  dlsooonn. 
»et  liineatti  tteieaflh  of  aay  pelat  that  bumaa  capaetty  caa  soar 
to."  Aad  tben  he  readied  tbe  lylendid  dlauu.  "Otve  me  the 
miarty  to  know,  to  utter  and  to  avgue  Iteely  aooording  to  con- 
above  all  UbertiBa." 

aie  the  old  wevda  of  aa  eld  maa  who  lived  aad  died 
tbe  iMree  aad  buggy*  days  of  our  nation;  but  upon 
llM  wtsdoow  the  eourage,  and  the  aaoriaee  of  such  as  be  many 
Soar  moat  vital  rlgbta  aad  Ubertlee  were  fooaded. 
So  poleot  were  ttw  aiftnanla  ef  imtaB  aad  hki  followers  in  tbe 
,  MUsr  atevggls  whidi  foOovred  for  generatJona  that  wlien  the 
to  fnuae  tbe  Amerleaa  Bill  of  Bights,  ta  the  first  10 
Its  to  tbe  Oanetttutlan,  without  tbe  aasuraaoe  of  wtaleh 
Itself  oouid  aol  have  been  adopted,  tbe  guaraatee 
cf  tbe  niidnan  of  tbe  praw  waa  laetnded  la  tbe  very  first 


laliudiioed  Into  tbe  first 
to  tbe 


of  tbeXTnitBd 
which  we 

aa  the  Bin  ef  BIgbta.    OnlT  eight  of  the 
of  rli^t.    ScMae  of  bis  provkloas  " 
totiaaa.    Sooae  be  borrowed  from  other 


the  Mn  of  rights  of 
coartalaed  et  least  four 


of  tbe  Btatea 

of  popoler 

of  tbe  preei^  freedom 
jvy,  iad  »  gOMaa^ 

of  law. 

of  tbe  rlglit  cf 

,  waa  not  mentioned 

ef  aay  litate  prtor  to'tbo  adoption  of  the 

of  tbe  vedaral  Bin  of 

ae  to  freedoBa  of  individual  speech  aaMnnted 

being  called  to  aoconat  la  any  other 


plaee.  that  ta  to  aay.  in  a  court,  for  words  apoken  on  tbe  floor  of 
the  legldature. 

We  t**«"fc  of  the  rlgbta  guaranteed  In  the  Bill  of  Rights  together, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  origin,  because  tbey  were  adopted  at 
the  aame  time.  And  ttils  Is  proper  because  ao  long  as  they  stand, 
they  stand  together  aa  parts  of  the  Constitution,  and  anything 
whldi  impairs  the  force  and  authority  of  the  Constitution  as  a 
whole  necessarily  impairs  the  effect  of  each  of  tbe  provisions  of 
the  Bill  of  Bights. 

I  witgtit  stand  here  for  hours,  if  your  patience  were  sullleient  for 
you  to  endure,  and  tell  you  wherein  from  my  reading  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Natkm  and  from  a  Ufetime  during  much  of  which  I- 
have  been  cloee  to  public  affairs,  of  times  and  instanoee  whoreln 
I  think  sections  of  the  American  prees  has  failed  to  live  up  to 
the  obligations  morally  imposed  up(m  it  by  its  constitutional  sanc- 
tlons.  

If  my  opinions  as  a  layman  on  the  subject  of  new8pi4>er  ethica 
were  of  any  value  to  you.  I  could  readUy  explain  why  as  a  Uy- 
man  I  bdieve  that  certain  newspapers  have  failed  to  live  up  to 
the  obligations  implicit  In  the  guarantee  of  freedom  of  exi^es- 
slon  by  exhibitions  of  Tenomous  partlsanstilp.  of  activity  in  propa- 
ganda of  dubious  character,  of  seeking  after  profit  by  aensa- 
ti«T^an«m,  by  the  e^loitatlon  of  the  moet  depraved  of  human 
afftlonf. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  could  more  easily  recount  a  splendid  ee- 
quence'from  the  foundation  of  the  Republic  down  to  the  present 
in  which  the  prees  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole  has  weU  and  faith- 
fully petformed  Ite  functions  of  keeping  the  public  advised  of 
developments  from  which  the  people  could  draw  their  own  con- 
dusicHis;  of  many  instances  of  outstanding  public  service  by  the 
newspapers  of  the  country,  of  a  general  attitude  of  vigilance  and 
Independence  which  harve  contributed  much  to  the  safety  and 
progress  of  the  Nation. 


80  we  aU  know  tliat  the  right  of  freedom  of  speech  has  been 
abused  during  the  history  of  tills  country  by  extremists  in  both 
radlcallam  and  conservatism  who  have  sought  to  tear  down  the 
very  institutions  wlilch  permitted  them  their  license  to  expreea 
their  opinions,  no  matter  how  erroneous  tbey  might  be.  Neverthe- 
lees,  the  right  to  free  speech  has  in  the  l<»g  run  been  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  the  rights  guaranteed  in  the  Constitution  and 
has  stood  as  one  of  the  strongest  bulwarks  against  the  poesibility 
of  tyranny. 

Pieedum  of  rellglan  has  been  abused  in  our  history,  but  it  hae 
been  a  prloidees  gift  to  our  Nation.  The  right  of  trial  by  Jury  hae 
resulted  in  freeing  many  guilty  people,  but  it  hae  been  the  pro- 
tector of  miniona  of  dtiaena  against  the  tyrannical  aggreaslons  of 
govermnent  against  the  rights  of  the  people  that  we  see  taking 
place  before  our  eyee  in  other  countries. 

Other  provisions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  other  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  have  been  the  subjects  of  abuse  as  well  as  of  beneflte. 
Any  of  them  are  subject  to  change  at  the  will  of  the  peofde  in  the 
tnmnrtmr  provided  by  the  Cttjstltution. 

WOULD  GXTABO  JinnCIAXT 

But  certainly  the  question  of  the  desirability  of  a  change  in  any 
eonstitutlanal  jvovislon  is  not  such  as  to  Justify  the  xindermlnlng 
of  the  authority  of  the  whole  Constitution  by  the  destructlan  of  the 
indepoidence  of  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Government,  thereby 
completely  wiping  out  the  whole  theory  of  tbe  separation  of  powers 
between  the  branchee  of  the  Oovemment  upon  which  the  Consti- 
tution rests. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  not  one  of  thoee  who  believe  that  the  Con- 
stttution  ahould  be  aacroaanct,  as  immutable  as  the  laws  of  the 
liedea  and  Persians,  although  I  have  always  believed  and  stm  be- 
lieve, aa  Gladstone  said,  that  it  Is  the  greatest  dociunent  ever  struck 
off  by  aay  group  of  men  at  any  one  time.  The  framera  of  the  Con- 
stitution tbonselves  wisely  set  up  explicitly  the  means  whereby  the 
Constitution  might  be  changed  in  any  particrilar  by  the  vrill  of  the 
people.  This  method  is  ctunbarsome  and  difficult,  to  be  sure — pur- 
poeely  made  ao  by  the  framoa  of  the  instnuient — but  cafMhle,  aa 
we  have  recently  ssen.  of  being  employed  with  amaalng  n^ildlty  and 
ooaqdeteneaa  once  the  pe(q;>le  have  made  up  their  minda. 

It  haa  alao  been  demonstrated  that  it  is  suffldently  flexible  to 
enable  tbe  pei^e  to  try  an  eqMriment  in  government,  and  if  proved 
wnaatlsfactory  to  q;>eedily  repair  their  error.  The  repeal  of  the 
eighteenth  amendment  was  accnnpUBhed  in  less  than  10  months 
after  the  submission  of  the  twenty-first  amendment.  With  one 
exeeption.  none  of  the  latest  eight  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
required  more  than  3  years  for  ratification,  and  some  of  them  much 


Indeed,  the  Constitution  itself  was  wisely  amended,  at  least  by 
general  agreement,  by  the  insertion  of  the  Bill  of  Bights  before  It 
even  adopted— else  it  had  not  been  adopted. 


exAxaa  basis  or  chamqb 

The  test  of  whether  changee  should  be  made  in  tbe  Constitution 
should  be  determined  not  bj  reverence  for  its  antiquity,  and  only 
by  the  question  of  whether  changee  would  be  in  the  Interest  of 
iacreaalng  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  the  peofde.  Thomaa 
Jefferson  said: 

"The  only  orthodox  object  of  the  institution  of  government  la  to 
aeeuie  tte  greatest  degree  of  happiness  ];>OBBible  to  the  general  maaa 
of  thoee  asaodated  under  It." 

But  In  the  determination  of  the  question  of  propoeed  dhangea  the 
greatest  consideration  should  Im  given  to  the  quesUon  of  whether 
or  not  ffle  pnxpect  cf  success  of  the  proposed  chaise  is  iif^-i^we 
to  justify  us  in  abandoning  a  system  of  g«Hpr^f«"»f»pt  under  whlol^ 
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we  have  enjoyed  a  ceutuiy  and  a  half  of  "»««*»«g  ptogrcea  aad  of 
general,  though  by  no  meana  unlvcraal.  prosperity. 

But  as  the  man  wlioee  meaiory  Is  still  revered  aa  "firat  in  tbe 
hearts  of  his  countrymen"  wisely  said  la  takli^  hia  long  farewell 
of  the  nation  he  had  so-ved  so  faithfully,  if  changes  are  to  be 
Blade  they  should  be  made  by  the  will  of  the  people  aooording 
to  the  orderly  processes  provided  for  amendment.  In  hia  f axewdl 
eddreea,  George  Washington  said: 

"The  neoeesity  of  reciprocal  checks  in  the  exercise  of  political 
power,  by  dividing  and  distributing  it  into  different  depositories, 
and  constituting  each  the  guardian  of  the  public  weal  against  in- 
vasions of  the  others,  has  been  evinced  by  experiments  ancient 
and  modem;  some  of  them  in  our  country  and  under  our  own 
eyes.  To  preserre  them  must  be  as  neceaaary  as  to  Institute  them. 
If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  distribution  or  modlficati<m 
of  the  constitutional  powers  te  in  any  particular  wrong,  let  it  be 
corrected  by  an  amendment  in  the  way  which  the  Constitution 
designates. 

Rs  orposas  oatraPATiow 

"But  let  there  be  no  change  by  Tisurpation;  for  thoogh  thla.  in 
cme  instance,  may  be  the  Instrument  of  good,  it  is  the  customary 
weapon  by  which  free  governments  are  destroyed.  The  precedent 
must  always  greatly  overbalance  in  permanent  evil  any  partial  or 
transient  benefit  which  the  use  can  at  any  time  yldd." 

But  the  proposition  is  now  advanced  from  the  bluest  quarter 
that  constltutioiial  construction  should  now  be  chuiged  not  l>y 
tbe  iHxicess  of  amendment  which  necessitates  a  submission  to  the 
people,  but  by  the  indirect  procees  of  sin^ily  adding  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  sufficient  additional  members  to  change  the  known 
or  assumed  attitude  of  the  ^ibunal  on  certain  definite  leglslatkm 
recently  pending,  now  pending,  or  soon  to  be  pending  before  it. 

The  issue  raised  by  the  historic  message  of  the  President  de- 
manding of  the  Congress  tbe  oxnplete  revamping  of  our  whole 
Judicial  system  is  among  the  most  momentoua  in  the  Natkm'B 
history.    Reduced  to  bare  bones  the  issue  is  this: 

Has  the  time  come  in  our  national  life  when  the  Congress 
upon  the  demand  of  tbe  Executive  shall  atten^it  to  subvert  the 
Judicial  branch  of  the  Government,  packing  the  highest  tribunal 
with  reference  to  particiUar  litigation  and  a  particular  situaticMi 
and  thereby  to  all  intents  and  pinposes  destroying  forever  the 
national  p^ey  of  adhering  to  a  written  Constitution,  with  a 
well-defined  system  of  checks  and  balances,  and  definite  limita- 
tions upon  the  various  agendee  of  govemmentY 

To  my  mind  a  belief  in  the  affirmative  of  this  proposition  is 
the  only  groimd  upon  which  so  violent  a  propoaltion  as  the  sack 
of  the  Supreme  Court  can  be  Justified. 

WAMTS  nSBT  ON  aUH  KJOIS 

The  issues  invtdved  in  this  pnyoaal  are  eo  weighty,  thdr  de- 
termination is  of  such  vital  consequenoe  to  the  present  and  future 
well-being  cf  this  Republic  and  to  the  perpetuity  of  our  Instittt- 
tions — ^tbe  ultimate  refiige  of  free  government  upon  this  eerth — 
that  ttie  discussion  should  be  conducted  upon  the  highest  possible 
plane.  These  issues  transcend  partisansh^i.  sectlnnallam.  i>er- 
sonalities,  the  Interests  of  any  particular  class  or  clique  of  our 
citizens  or  tiie  political  ambltlans  or.  indeed,  the  political  survival 
of  any  man  or  set  of  men  in  our  nattonal  life. 

Vituperation,  personal  abuse  or  personal  appeala.  the  imputa- 
tion of  imprtqier  motives  can  only  serve  to  becloud  the  essentisl 
issues.  On  an  issue  of  this  magnitude,  to  waste  time  in  suggesting 
Improper  motives  to  those  of  contrary  oonvictiona  simply  evi- 
dences an  unwillingness  or  inability  to  think  the  question  through 
and  face  the  proposition  on  its  merits. 

Tlie  President,  the  Ifembers  of  the  Senate,  and  the  m«iii|m»t 
of  tbe  House  of  RepresentatiTes,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  determine 
the  matter,  are  all  sworn  upon  their  solemn  oaths.  Twice  la  the 
United  States  Senate,  five  times  in  the  United  ttatea  Army,  three 
times  before  in  civil  life  I  have  held  up  my  right  hand  and  taken 
this  oath: 

"I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  support  aad  defead  the  OonM- 
tutlon  of  the  United  States  against  all  enemies,  foreign  and 
domestic;  that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  aame: 
that  I  take  this  obligation  freely  and  without  any  mental  reserva- 
tion or  purpose  of  evasion  in  me  vrliatever,  and  that  I  will  wall 
and  faithfully  perform  the  duties  of  the  ofiloe  upon  which  I  am 
about  to  enter,  so  help  me  Oodl" 

saas  rcaiTT  or  at  onva 

I  concede  to  the  President  and  to  those  who  agree  with  him  In 
the  Congress  tbe  purity  of  motivee  and  the  devotion  to  duty  whicfa 
this  solemn  oath  requhes;  I  demand  for  myself  and  my  colleagues 
who  agree  with  me  the  same  presumption  ttiat  we  are  striving  to 
our  uttermost  upon  our  oaths  of  ofltoe  to  accompliah  the  best  that 
may  be  done  for  the  safety  and  well-being  of  the  Nation. 

I  tielieve  that  it  is  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  aay  cttiaen 
in  the  country  to  form  an  opinion  upon  this  great  qoastion  and  to 
make  it  articulate  in  any  way  et  his  command.  But  I  plead  with 
my  fellow  citieens  to  aee  that  the  easentlal  issues  shall  not  be  lost 
Bight  of  in  personalities  or  partisanship,  in  charges  or  counter- 
charges, in  coalitions  or  organised  minorities,  in  government  by 
prejudice  and  propaganda,    lliat  way  lies  destructKm  and  Chaoe. 

Any  gewwitf*!  ivopoeal  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
(aay  President)  is  entitled  by  reason  of  bis  great  oOce  to  the  moet 
careful  and  deforential  consideration  by  his  fdlow-dtlaens  and 
more  partlculariy  by  the  Members  of  the  Congress.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  the  ease  ef  such  a  man  as  Pranklln  D.  Booeevidt  by 
reason  at  his  own  adiletem^its  and  the  overwhelming  favor  of  the 
American  peoiple.    The  )ust  oonfidenoe  of  our  people  la  this  period, 
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of  vlolenee  aad  rapine  aad  dietatorehlp  tiueogboot  tbe 
made  him  eeatty  the  foremost  figure  in  the  world  today. 

But  to  fredy  ooaoede  tbe  aplendld  purposes  and  bl^  Idaels  of 
the  President  is  by  ao  mcams  to  agree  as  to  dther  tbe  neeesdty  or 
the  wisdom  of  his  proposal  to  fundaaientally  change  our  whole 
govenuaental  fabrle  to  meet  a  temporary  dtuatlon.  Of  tbe  In- 
tegrity of  hla  pnrpoeae  and  at  his  high  ideala  I  have  no  doubt. 
But  BUggwsttfms  for  changee  of  such  vital  aad  far  raanhlng  impor- 
tance ahould  be  carefully  considered  by  tbe  Anerteaa  people  dle- 
pasBlonately  aad  removed  from  the  inflnmce  of  the  pareonality  aad 
diarm  of  any  man.  Bspsclally  should  thla  he  trae  of  tbe  omu  aad 
women  who  have  equally  with  the  President  taken  an  oath  to  wdl 
and  faithfully  perform  the  dtttles  of  their 
MO  aiAinan  wuom 

I  have  said  and  I  hdieve  that  this  question  tranaoeada  all  parti- 
aanahip.  But  I  cannot  Ignore  the  propodtlon.  repeatedly  wrgsd 
by  suniorters  of  the  plan  for  packing  the  Supreme  court  that  it 
is  in  pursuance  of  a  mandate  from  the  peofOe,  to  wit.  tbe 
popular  and  electoral  majority  returned  for  tbe  Presld 
the  Dnaocratic  ticket  in  the  November  dectlon. 

I  deny  any  sndi  propostUon  abedutdy.  No  sodi  mandate 
recdved  from  the  people  for  the  all-euffldent  raaeon'that  ao 
teue  was  submitted  to  the  pecqile.  Indeed,  an  entirely  different 
issue  was  submitted  to  the  pet^ile  by  the  Demncratlc  F^tl**-^*  Oon- 
venUon,  of  which  I  was  a  member.  That  waa  the  issne  of  tbe  su^ 
mission  of  proper  amendments  to  the  Constitution  to  antbartee 
necessary  social  leglalatlo:i  and  whatever  mandate  there  wee  la 
tbe  last  dectlon  was  in  favor  of  that  propodtlon. 

The  claim  that  the  peofde  in  the  last  election  erptviaBUd  a  prefer- 
ence for  tbe  preeent  plan  ia  as  aheer  nonsense  as  it  would  be  to 
claim  that  the  landslide  majorities  for  Harding  la  IMO.  or  Ooolldge 
in  lOai,  or  Hoover  in  1038  were  manrtatea  ftooi  tbe  people  antborw 
ising  any  or  all  of  these  estimalile  gentlemen  to  chaage  the  Oonstl- 
tutkm  aa  he  pleased  by  Indirection.  Lovers  of  tbe  Oonatitntlon 
would  be  afraid  to  vote  at  aU  if  their  selection  between  cenrtldatee 
presenting  themadves  for  their  favor  carried  any  sodi  fTiP*"^***^ 
of  a  mandate  for  eesentiaT  changes  in  our  governmental  structure. 

Not  by  the  fartheet  stretch  of  the  Imagination  can  It  fairly  be 
add  that  the  American  people  expreeaed  themadvee  la  favor  of 
changing  our  fuadamentd  law  by  enlarging  aad  p^'^'f  the  Su- 
preme Court  unless  one  holds  to  the  doctrine,  which  tbe  Fred- 
dent  himedf  would  be  the  first  to  repudiate,  that  under  our 
system  a  tremendous  vote  of  oonfldenne  in  a  flee  country  ae  a 
reward  for  a  teak  nobly  performed  amwmta  to  tbe  equivalent  of 
a  ukaae  from  the  pet^ue  that  the  "king  can  do  no  wrong."  Oer^ 
tainly  on  no  other  tlMory  can  it  be  oonodved  that  tbe  last  deo- 
tion  was  a  pc^ular  mandate  for  changing  the  Conetttutlan  by 
parking  the  Suprane  Court.  I  know  that  mllllona  vrho  voted 
amirovd  of  our  platform  and  for  the  xedectlon  of  our  Freddent 
had  no  such  Idea. 


BBA  wo 


Str^ipedof 


%n«i  ^rmtmn^eirtm^  the  lasue  la  voTy  Sim- 
ple, important  as  are  its  consequences  and  tanpUcaUone.  la  hie 
meissage  with  hia  f adle  mastery  of  rhetorie  and  hte  cbarin  of 
expodtjon,  the  President  combined  eeverd  subjects  vrhleb  had  no 
real  oonnectlon  with  each  other.  With  the  Presidenri  eqKe»> 
slons  as  to  the  abadute  aecesd^  of  inwiring  that  tbe  admlnlstra- 
tl<m  of  JusUoe  shall  tar  needy  and  sure,  I  entlrdy  agree,  as  do 
nearly  all  of  the  people.  I  strongly  favor  tbe  creation  of  all  tbe 
additiond  Judgea  whkih  may  be  necessary  to  make  oartala  that 
delays  win  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

I  do  not  agree  that  there  is  any  oonnectlon 
the  age  of  tbe  Judges  and  the  congestion  in  oartala  inferior 
crd  courts.  The  courts  in  which  there  Is  congeatton  unf  ortoaatety 
do  not  by  any  meaas  coincide  vrith  the  Juxledletlon  in  which 
new  Judges  would  be  ^q;>ointed.  Nor  is  age  any  test  of  inerellsm 
of  the  Judgee.  Some  of  the  most  reactionafy  in  the  XTaited  Stetee 
are  wellbdowOO  and  would  not  be  reached  by  thie  meaanre.  whUe 
acme  of  the  dder  Judgea  are  among  the  most  llberd  In  tbeIr  view 
of  the  law. 

But  while  the  method  propoeed  for  tbe  appdatment  of  addi- 
tiond Judgee  ia  ndther  the  most  logicd  nor  tbe  most  seientlflc 
it  would  edd  to  the  working  petaonnd  of  the  IMerd  Jndldery 
availalde  for  duty  where  needed.  I  would  gladly  siqiport  sucb  a 
measure  aad  am  sure  It  would  enoouater  ao  serious  opposition  la 
Ccmgreas. 

The  proposd  of  tbe  President  for  the  appotatmant  of  a  ptoefeor 
to  advlae  the  Siqireme  Court  la  its  advisory  jurledlBtlan  is  a 
minor  adminlstrBtive  matter  to  whloh  there  can  be  no  aarloue 
objection  but  vrhieh  haa  been  tadtly  abandoned  by  tbe  pro- 
ponenta  of  tbe  Presldent'a  plan. 

The  propoed  to  extend  to  Jiistlces  of  the  Biquranie  Court  tbe 
privilege  which  baa  long  been  extended  to  other  Fadsrd  Jndgaa 
of  retiring  at  the  age  of  70  ia  of  such  dmrions  f  almeea  that  it  haa 
been  adopted  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  by  a  substantially  unani- 
mous vote  and  ia  now  a  law.  Had  It  been  enacted  under  happier 
drcumstancea.  it  would  loobably  have  adileved  tbe  daebe  of  tbe 
President  in  the  retirement  of  eome  of  tbe  Justtcee. 

uarawue  cuuaxls  wobk 

But  these  axe  the  minor  and  really  uncoat>ected 

into  the  propoed  aa  make-welghta.    About 

no  diqrate.    It  baa  been  oondudveiy 

that  there  la  no  eoaiaeetlon  between  any  rnngadlon  m  tbe 

courta  and  the  padrtng  of  the  Siqirenie  Court. 
Moreover,  it  haa  hem  condudTdy  proven  out  of  tbe  mootbe  ef 

the  SoUcttor  Oenerd  aad  the 
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tlw  uttenmees  <rf  Pwf.  Felix  nrankfurter,  <aem  •Mkt  <rf  the 
Pnstdent  mad  eminent  eomatentator  on  legal  matten,  that  the 
Idea  that  an  has  Unpaired  the  vigor  of  the  ^ldgee  to  the  extent 
of  latirfarlac  with  ttM  wovk  of  the  Oourt  to  fiOlacy  pare  and 
almpie. 

the  Supnme  Orart  to  up  with  Its  dotket  and  It  to  naaily  the 
OBhr  eourt  In  the  fhMaa,  Federal  or  State,  which  to.  Matten 
pnparly  coming  before  the  Court  may  be  ipeedlly  heard  and  a 
didMon  may  be  had  with  a  mtntmiim  at  deUy.  ueuaOy  at  the  lama 
term  of  Oouit.  ^^_ 

the  refiMal  of  the  Court  to  take  jufladletkm  of  caeee  under  the 
-49tnoidlnary  writ  of  certiorari  to  In  pumianee  of  a  poUey  ddlber- 
attiy^^lmMeed  upoa  the  Court  by  Cuiigniee,  which  detenoalned 
that  the  time  of  the  highest  tribunal  ihouki  not  be  occupied  In 
reaflimtng  In  private  dUfmtes  prindplee  of  law  often  before  an- 
nounwfd.  but  should  be  reaerved  for  the  prcqwr  ezeretoe  of  Its 
oonetttvtkmal  functions,  for  the  coordination  of  deetoitms  of  In- 
ferior eourtii  and  for  the  exarctoe  of  Its  siqiervlsary  functions 
ofn  thoee  courts. 
That  the  age  of  the  present  Jostlees  on  the  Court  to  not  the 
for  the  propoaato  but  to  In  truth  merely  the  basto  for 
iwy  e^edtont  for  p*<''^«"g  the  Court  for  a  definite  pur- 
aow  been  nearly  unlvenally  admitted  even  by  the  siq>- 
of  the  measure.  Mere  age  to  not  a  test  either  of  efll- 
or  Uberaltam. 

B,  who  had  In  hto  youth  bean  the  "ilstag  hope  of  the 

■Mra.  uii?mv**"g  Tortoe".  conducted  hto  greatest  fight  as  the 
learting  Llbend  In  the  world  at  the  age  of  JO  and  was  the  great 
.  -, .  .^^_.  jcnlster  of  England  a*  89. 


AT  so 

Hm  fires  of  liberalism  burned  as  brightly  in  JefferBon  a*  80  as 
Cbey  had  when  he  wrote  the  Dedaratkm  of  Indcpradence  at  38. 
Of  the  two  greatest  liberal  Jurtots  of  modem  times.  Mr.  Justice 
m<mM  swed  with  unimpaired  vigor  of  mind  until  hto  nlnetlctb 
yeir  aad  then  voluntarily  resigned,  and  Mr.  JustSee  Brandeto, 
now  80.  to  stm  the  brightest  ornament  of  our  Judielal  system. 

On  the  dourt  at  the  present  ttoae  the  oldest  member  to  the 
cntataadlag  Uhsral,  whUe  the  youngest  has  been  at  times  the 
ablflsk  tpHiw^e"  for  the  oonswatlve  grotq>. 
Wtth  the  finmplett  exploitan  of  the  factual  support  set  iq>  f or 
ssd  diange  Insofar  as  It  ^iffllee  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
of  argument  has  been  largely  abandoned.  The  franker 
of  the  damge  openly  avow  the  punxwe  to  stack  the 
court  wtth  ragaM  to  a  parttodar  situation  and  with 
to  partienlar  tttlgatlon  now  pending  or  soon  to  be  pend- 
ing btfan  It.  and  ivtl^  it  on  the  ground  that  it  to  desirable 
Cteft  eartalB  partmuar  lagtolatloai  be  htfM  eonstttotional.  an  argn- 
mant  doselj  atln  In  candor  and  logic  to  the  plea  of  the  defendant 
Who  justUled  hhnaelf  for  stealing  a  horse  on  the  ground  that  he 
needed  the  hone. 

^«yfef»fg  current  development  la  the  situation  to  only  lees  oml- 
■ooB  la  tts  fr*******—  than  the  main  proposal  to  padc  the  8u- 
ODOitacDd  Uins  overturn  thesystsm  of  ssparstiea  of  powesa 
ttte  OuMaUtuUon  bylndlreetlen.    Thto  to  the  ap- 
I  of  ontalu  adrntntotrattve  oflMals  ef  the  Ooweramcat, 
hi«a  pay  raOs  out  of  fnncto  appropriated  by 


of  the 


Its 


Only 


Bight  before 


c.  e.  e. 

Mr.  Bohert  Fachaer.  an  excellent 

to  tuat  as  an  opert  on  gonram- 

f or  hto  putative  oontral  of  eeveral  hundred 

nBg  Anaileans  throng  the  rather  effective 

which  ha  has  eetaWlshart  aa  dbeetor  of  the  C.  C.  C. 

if  the  OoftnuMat,  Jdaed  aevecal  others  of  the  chief 

aad  haadleis  of  teikf  aettvtttos  m  de- 

«t  ths  program  tag  packing  the  Bmiieuie 

to  me  that  tbim  ohvloas  attempt  to  orgaatan  mnnona 

ana  oa  xdtof,  at  yM^M*T^g 
fear  of  loafed  their  Jobs  or  leilsf  through 
favor,  lato  aa  eOott  to  diagOMi  aa  uawming  Congress 
ital  ehaagw  la  our  fmm  of 
ia  oor  political  hlstuiy. 
of  fhet  sa  oOdal  White  HOose  statement  tadtly 
a  nssnnhBg  set  forth  la  ths  Fnsideot^  massage 
leltar  of  the  ftUwuej  Ctonsral  admtttod  ^*fc 
Jadldal  eanstouBtkm  by  enlargemeot  of  the 
sot  on  loot  aearty  8  years  a^o  aa  a  direet  result  of  the 
uaaalmona  deetolon  tnvaUdatlng  the  N.  B.  A.,  la  whl^  Mr.  Jus- 
te which  the  past  liberal  Justice 


of  the 

Mtftlettlar 


the  bald,  aokad  proposition  of  the  pacing 

Court  with  regard  to  o  partlorttor  sttuatlan  and 

It  pcaoeats  ta  bold  nHsf  the  qjatMUm  of 

the  ptoeedeat  of  mai^ng  eoMtttatkmal 

by  vtoiewt  meaaa.  wbldi  aaosssarfly  laqiltos  the  end 

»<  the  end  oi  oor 


the  last  4  yoars  has  not  been  dtie  either  to  ddsy  apott  the  pait 
of  the  Court  or  oi  the  adverse  parUee  by  reason  of  the  procedure 
of  the  Oovemment  Itsrif . 

In  one  notable  instance  under  the  N.  R.  A.^  a  case  which  haA 
been  selected  by  the  Government  as  a  perfect  test  case  was  dl»- 
mtosed  by  the  Oovemment  after  It  had  reached  the  Supremo 
Court  and  tanaaedlately  before  it  was  set  for  trial  and  whUe  I  wea 
m  the  act  of  introducing  in  the  Senate  a  resolution  calling  upoa 
the  Attorney  Genial  to  try  the  case  and  determine  the  question 
of  the  oonstitutlcnallty  of  the  act. 

If  the  propoeal  to  increase  the  Court  were  one  of  permanent 
public  poUey  to  be  decided  upon  its  merits  and  to  be  put  Into 
effect  gradually  <a  at  some  d*y  certain  in  the  future,  I  would 
have -an  entirely  open  mind  upon  the  subject. 

apauijuj   puai'osx  sxxir 

My  objection  to  not  so  much  to  the  increase  in  the  slae  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  although  I  deem  so  large  an  increase  inadvisable. 
It  is  because  it  amounta  essentially  to  abolishing  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  as  it  has  existed  since  the  foundation 
of  the  Republic  and  the  setting  up  of  a  new  tribunal  in  Its  st^ul 
with  reference  to  a  particular  sitiiatlon  and  particular  litigation. 
The  concliBlon  to  inescapable  that  to  increase  the  Court  at  one 
time  by  the  addition  of  two-thirds  of  its  present  membership  to  to 
pack  the  Court  for  a  specific  purpose. 

It  would  mean  the  end  of  an  independent  judiciary  in  thto 
country  as  we  have  always  known  it.  In  my  Judgment,  it  would 
be  better  to  have  no  JtnUcial  branch  of  the  Oovemment  at  all 
than  to  have  a  pitiful  shadow  of  one.  subservient  to  either  the 
Executive  or  the  Congress  or  both  of  them  combined. 

Be  it  not  forgotten  that  a  precedent  set  by  a  good  President  of 
high  Ideals  for  good  public  purposes  may  be  taken  advantage  of 
in  some  future  time  by  a  b&d  President  or  a  mistaken  Predd^it. 
or  one  with  ulterior  motives.  If  the  Court  can  now  be  increased 
to  nearly  double  its  present  membership  with  respect  to  a  par- 
ticular situation  some  future  reactionary  President  with  a  sub« 
servient  Congress  could  again  pack  it  for  the  subjugatl<m  of  o\ir 
rights. 

But  the  question  ta  asked.  "Do  you  not  trust  the  OcmgressT* 
(which,  of  course.  Includes  all  future  Congresses  as  w^  as  the 
present). 

J  arr aasoN  oh  ttbannt 

I  answer  in  the  words  of  the  Immortal  Jefferson,  the  author  of 
our  BUI  of  Rights: 

"It  would  be  a  dangerous  delusion  if  our  confidence  In  the  mea 
of  our  choice  should  silence  our  fears  for  the  safety  of  oinr  rights. 
Confidence  to  everywh^e  the  pc^ent  of  despotism.  Free  Oovem- 
ment to  founded  on  Jealousy,  not  in  confidence.  It  to  Jealousy 
aad  not  confidence  whl<^  preecrlbes  limited  constitutions  to  bind 
down  thoee  whom  we  are  obliged  to  trust  with  power.  Our 
Constitution  has  accordingly  fixed  the  limits  to  whl^.  and  no 
further,  our  ecmfidenoe  will  go.  In  questions  of  power,  then,  let 
no  more  be  heard  of  confidence  in  man.  but  bind  him  down  from 
mischief  by  the  chains  of  the  Constitution.** 

We  know  both  from  the  history  of  the  world  and  traax  observa>- 
tloa  In  our  own  country  that  extraordinary  powers  granted  to 
or  assumed  by  a  good  legtolatme  or  a  good  executive  for  benelleeat 
puiposss  and  beneficentiy  used  by  him  may  be  selaed  by  a  bad 
lagtol  stare  or  a  bad  executive  and  made  an  engine  of  tyranny. 

We  have  frequently  heard  it  said  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
aadent  Roman  Republic  in  times  of  danger  to  appoint  a  dictator 
with  absolute  power  as  a  measure  of  safety  for  the  RepubUc  I 
doubt  not  that  there  were  times  when  thto  syston  worked  well, 
but  one  fatef iil  day  there  came  a  bad  dictator  who  did  not  turn 
back  hto  extraordinary  powers  and  the  Roman  Rq;>uldle  was  mo 


But  we  need  not  go  back  to  ancient  history  for  lllustratloaa 
of  the  fact  that  tyrumy  may  be  the  outgrowth  ot  the  breaking 
down  of  constitutional  safeguards  even  for  good  ptuposes.    Wo 
la  vary  recent  years  striking  instances  of  thto 
coxnrr  m  aaauarr 


The  machinery  by  which  Hltier  achieved  his  despotic  mastery  of 
Ctormany  was  not  devised  by  him.  He  had  neither  the  meana  nor 
the  popularity  to  Impose  his  undlqmted  will  upon  the  Oermaa 
people.  The  system  of  government  by  decree,  in  contraventloa 
of  the  German  constitution,  was  devised  to  meet  a  temporary  eeo- 
nomlc  crlato  by  an  honorable,  upright,  patriotic  German  cltixen, 
HItlsr'a  pradeceasoi'.  Chancelor  Bruening.  But  when  Hitler  by 
dofloua  meana  came  into  the  chancellorship,  be  proceeded  to 
avail  himself  of  all  of  the  breaches  made  in  the  system  of  con- 
stttntlostal  tow  by  Bruening  to  establish  htmf"  as  dictator.  It 
was  at  the  time  that  the  German  pe<9le  acquiesced  In  4be  be- 
nevolent extra-constituticmal  methods  at  Bruening  that  they  ua- 
wlttlni^  bowed  their  necks  to  the  chains  of  Hitler. 

In  our  country  in  the  recent  past  in  an  American  State  we 
have  witnessed  the  functioning  of  what  might  fairly  be  rlansed  aa 
a  tsst  laboratory  for  dictatorship.  We  have  seen  In  an  Awn^i^/^n 
Onumion wealth  the  constitutional  changes  tpooMond  by  a  Oov- 
erncr  of  good  intentions  and  not  misused  by  him.  selxed  by  a  man 
of  towering  ambition  and  used  by  him  to  destroy  every  vestige  of 
a  repubUcaa  form  of  government  and  establish  a  dictatorship  as 
onanplete  as  that  of  Mussolini  or  Hitler — only  to  be  fTwifn^  by 
aaaaaalaation. 

It  ta  BO*  naressaij  to  here  dtoeuss  the  question  of  whether  or  no* 
orahto  of  Busy  Long  waa  a  benevolent  '«— r**"""  Many 
of  dttaena  of  Louisiana  believed,  aad  stm  Mleve.  mu  » 
dletatorshlp  la  the  latarsst  of  the  people.  Maiqr  ***'"^~*-  of 
others  beUeved,  and  stlU  believe,  that  It  was  a  dreadful  tyranny. 
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Tb»  fact  which  to  ootstandlng  that  a  eoaiatttatloBal  diange  enaetad 
by  hto  predeceasor.  Oovsmor  Muter,  la  effeot  auttiorlzlng  ths  t^yf" 
lature  to  reeolve  Itsslf  Into  a  ccmstitutianal  convention  and  adopt 
constitutional  changes  without  submission  to  the  peopto  was  the 
means  by  which  Long  achteved  hto  dlctatonah^).   Nor  to  it  to  be  dto- 

guted  that  hto  em^re  did  not  become  cooqdete  until  he  had 
rought  the  Judicial  aa  well  as  the  legtolativo  and  executive  branchea 
of  the  State  under  hto  controL 

XtOira  ARB  TUX  CUUS'IB 

Once  having  achieved  tibto  control  of  the  courts.  Long  proceeded 
to  break  down  every  vestige  of  local  seIf-gov«nment  in  <yposition 
to  him.  Martial  law  was  declared  on  the  slightest  provocation. 
Registrations  and  elections  were  held  under  the  i«^m«#<wg  v^apons 
of  the  military  arm  of  the  State.  Ballot  boxes  were  forcibly  taken 
f ran  the  possession  of  the  court  by  the  siddtery.  Taxation  was  con- 
trolled by  the  dictator.  Local  govemmenta.  inrfmiing  that  of  New 
Orleans,  with  nearly  a  third  of  the  population  of  the  State,  wwe 
either  voted  out  of  oOoe  or  ravished  of  sll  authority  and  left 
helpless. 

Having  taken  steps  to  bring  the  medical  aad  legal  profeartona 
under  hto  abeolute  control.  Long  then  proceeded  to  Jam  through 
legislation  to  effectually  destroy  the  freedom  of  the  press  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution.  This  tncuralon  against  ths  Constitution 
and  our  liberties  was  thwarted  by  the  unanimous  decision  of  "nlno 
old  men"  sitting  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stataa. 

In  that  memorabte  case  I  had  the  honor  of  being-  of  oounad  for 
those  who  sought  the  freedom  of  the  press.  I  rejoiced  In  the  sweep- 
log  unanlmoua  decision,  which  vindicated  that  right.  But  It  to  osdy 
fair  to  say  that  I  reJ<Aoed  no  leas  a  few  daya  ago  at  the  equally  logi- 
cal and  equally  correct  opinion  of  the  saaw  Court  In  setting  llmlta- 
tlons  to  the  claim  of  newqMpcjr  freedom. 

axMxriT  M  roa.  ruuuo 

Theee  decisions  taken  together  emphasiae  the  imiposltion  which 
I  stated  a  llttie  while  ago.  that  the  constitutional  guaranty  to 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  and  not  the  puMlshers  of  news- 
papetB  as  a  daas.  Where  the  public  Interest  to  Involved  tho 
constitutional  guaranty  stands  with  drawn  sword  across  the 
path  of  governmental  aggression.  Where  attempt  to  made  to 
use  thto  provision  aa  a  ahiaid  against  the  cipsraitton  of 
laws  aa  to  labor  oondltiona.  tax  levlsa,  or  any  other;  thi 
Oourt  has  wisely  dedaxed  that  the  guaraaty  has  no  ^q^cation. 

Our  Independent  Judiciary  has  always  been  the  protection  of 
the  liberties  of  the  Individual  and  of  mlnorlttea.  Without  ths 
protection  of  the  Constitution  and  the  courts  many  of  our  most 
precious  liberties  would  have  been  lost.  The  Siqnvme  Court  has 
been  the  guardian  oi  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

In  our  own  time  we  have  aeen  an  attempt  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justioe  to  oonvlet  the  grsatsst  Ubaral  «*"»***■'  la  tha 
country  on  a  trunqwd-up  charge  in  revenge  for  hto  work  In  dxlt- 
Ing  from  office  a  venal,  comq>t  Attorney  Oeneral.  He  was  trl- 
lunphantiy  acquitted  because  the  Court,  under  the  Bill  of  Rl^ta, 
refused  to  permit  hha  to  be  framed  before  a  picked  oourt  la  aa 
alien  Jurisdiction. 

T^x  oocxT  ifOT  BArrm 

I  am  very  far  from  believing  that  the  SuprenM  Court  to  sacred 
or  that  its  decisions  are  necessarily  above  criticism.  I  have  read 
the  crltidam  of  Jefferson  and  Jadcaon  tqxm  both  the  personnel 
and  the  dectalons  of  the  Court.  I  have  read  the  bitter  attacks 
of  Lincoln  irnon  the  Dred  Scott  decision  and  other  policies  of  the 
Oourt.  My  first  memories  are  of  an  era  when  the  COort  was  gen- 
erally critlcixed  by  Ilberato  aad  by  none  more  than  by  my  father — 
for  its  action  by  a  6-to-4  decision  declaring  the  Income-tax  provi- 
alons  of  the  Wilson  blU  unconstitutional  t^  reason  of  ono  Justioe 
changing  hto  mind  over  night.  But  these  matters  have  been 
corrected  either  by  the  inarch  of  time  or  by  definite  oonatltatlonal 
amendmenta 

I  have  myaalf  as  a  lawyer  dliiagreed  with  the  nazrow  cuustrueUon 
shown  in  some  of  its  decisions,  notably  the  child-labor  dectolona 
and  the  District  of  Columbto  and  New  Toric  mlalmum-wage  de- 
cisions, and  more  particularly  with  regard  to  the  decisions  of  the 
Oourt  with  regard  to  the  taxing  power  of  the  Govenuaeat  under 
the  sixteenth  amendment.  I  have  not  forborne  to  crltldae  the 
Court  for  these  decisions  or  to  vote  for  measures  which  I  knew 
to  be  contrary  to  the  letter  of  the  dectalons  or  to  f  error  constt- 
tutional  amendments  tar  changing  them. 

I  mys^  In  1938  offered  an  amendment  to  a  tax  bill,  lui  amend- 
ment which  I  knew  to  be  In  the  teeth  of  a  Stqncme  Oourt  deci- 
sion designed  to  tax  the  so-called  tax-exempt  securities.  Thto 
amendment  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  by  an  ovarwh^miag  vote 
but  was  Jockeyed  out  of  the  bill  la  conferenoo. 

poiHTs  TO  aniasiTa 

■ven  as  I  write  thta  speech  the  Siqaeme  Court  has  reyetsed 
Itself  on  one  of  the  decisions  xxpaa  which  many  of  us  thought 
they  were  plainly  wrong.  Doubtlees  they  would  have  done  It  long 
ago  if  the  issue  had  been  ivesented  to  them  In  such  a  way  that 
they  could  pass  uptm  It. 

Also  In  the  recent  past  the  Supreme  Oourt  has  uphdd  acts  of 
Coagress,  whMi  property  drawa,  which  wlU  aceompltoh  the  saaaa 
ultimate  ptupooe  as  other  acts  which  they  dedared  Invalid  by 
reaaon  of  obvious  defects  in  draftsmanahlp.  whiOh  mads  them 
contravene  the  Constitution.  If  some  of  the  draftsmen,  who  la 
recent  years  have  supplanted  Congress  te  Ita  oonstttutlanal  rtdo 
of  preparing  Isgtolatlan.  had  taken  the  troohlo  to  read  the  Ooa- 
•titutlon  and  the  decisions  of  the  SiqireBke  Oourt  la  oanstnUag 
It^  much  of  the  inrcseat  crista  might  have  beea  avoldad. 


It  Ohoold  aover  ho  forgotten  that  a  vary  large  pareoati«»  of  tha 
comparattvriy  few  eaaaa  In  which  the  Suprema  Oourt  has  daelocod 
acts  of  Congrsasor  tho  acts  of  State  legtolaturaa  uaeoewtltutlaaal 
was  In  pursoaaee  of  the  BUI  of  Bli^ta.  the  safeguard  of 
perseaial  Ubarttoa. 

The  Supreme  Ooort  has  prsvaated  Illegal  i 
of  private  papexm.  It  has  preveatod  autluvlaatlan  of  crlmlaal 
prosseutlon  after  a  man  haa  been  compelled  to  testify  before  a 
grand  Jtizy.  It  haa  prevented  an  effort  of  Congress  to  authortaa 
retrial  la  a  Federal  oourt  of  facta  already  tried  and  settled  la 
behalf  of  the  plaintiff  in  a  State  court.  It  has  prsvoated  Im- 
prisonment at  hard  labor  without  Indletmsnt.  It  nas  prsvaated 
violation  of  the  oonstitutional  provlalon  requiring  the  defendant 
In  a  criminal  trial  to  be  confronted  by  the  wltaoosao  agalaat  hlia^ 
It  has  f orblddea  a  statute  authorlslag  aa  HVwal  by  tbm  Oovem- 
meat  la  casss  where  the  socussd  has  besa  onoe  te  Jeopardy  aad 
been  found  aot  guO^  by  a  Jury. 

It  has  declared  uaeonstitntional  a  statute  whl^  attempted  to 
make  a  crime  out  of  aa  act  ^rblth  waa  aot  a  ctlme  whea  tho  aot 
was  committed  aad  to  puaUh  the  maa  for  such  aa  act.  Thaso 
are  acta  of  the  Congress  dedared  invalid  by  ths  Soprsme  Oourt 
vdilch  make  ua  pauss  when  the  question  ta  aOksd  as  to  whethor 
or  not  the  Comgri—  caaaot  be  trusted  to  determine  what  ta  ooa- 
stitutkmaL 

I  recall  that  la  my  owa  State.  Indeed  la  my  aatlva  eouaty.  a 
priest,  notable  throi^;hout  that  country  for  llniliissi  aad  gctod 
wocfes,  was  <nioe  put  te  JaU  for  the  crime  of  admlatatettng  oxtrauia 
unction  to  a  dying  partohloner  without  havii«  taksa  a  pfrtt^tnttT 
test  oath  rsqutoed  by  a  deapotle  legHtature  in  tho  dark  days  of 
reooastruction  foOowlag  the  ClvU  War.  Be  was  freed  Iv  the  *\>ld 
men"  then  on  the  Supremo  Oourt  cm  the  grooad  that  It  was  a 
vlototioa  of  the  Bill  of  Bights  and  tiie  r^a  of  ismji  la 
was  thereby  ended. 

Jamea  i*»«ti«niw   the  father  of  tho  OOnstltatloai, 

"Hie  people  who  are  the  authors  of  thto  hlnsslin  moot  also  bo 
Its  guardlaaa.  Their  eyca  must  ever  be  ready  to  laaik.  their  volso 
to  pronouaoe.  aad  their  arms  to  repd  or  r^alr.  ■niaealiiiia  on 
the  authority  of  ttiair  Ooastttatloe.'* 

The  Amsrleaa  people  have  ever  beea  devoted  to  tholr  Ooaaattto- 
Uoei.   Tl>ay  kaowfta  wall  that  trtae  ooen  eonasivad  tt,  Itial  etiiiiM[ 

have  died  for  It.  It  to  my  hope  aad  ferveat  prayer  that  It  wlU 
be  long.  long.  Indeed  before  the  people  ooeiaent  to  break  down  tha 
bridge  \ipon  which  we  have  croeeed  the  i  lissin  by  ***'*"i:***g  tho 
fundamental  epirlt  In  whldi  the  Constitution 
the  principles  upon  whldi  tt  waa  f  oundod. 


Federal  Expcnditvres  bbiI  TaxatieB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NOBTH  CAKOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thundaw,  April  29, 1937 


BAniO  ADOBXBS  OF  HON.  ROBXRT  R.  RXTNOUXk  OF 
CAROLINA.  ON  APRIL  93.  1M7 


Mr.  KEYNOUXL  Mr.  PresldeDt.  I  adc  unsnimaag  oanaent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rkooko  a  radio  addrev  deiireied  tf 
me  on  April  22  of  this  year. 

Tliere  being  no  objeotion.  the  addreoi  wm  onlered  to  bt 
printed  in  the  Rsookd,  as  foUows: 


During  the  last  4a  hours  yon  have  nadonbtedly  hoaid  aad 
much  with  regard  to  the  Presideat's  latest  Budget  laeange  to  tha 
Congress.  It  relates  to  Federal  expeadlturea  aad  tBeChods  for 
flnanring  these  expenditures.  It  to  eharaetsriBBd  tn  ftaakasas 
aad  sincerity.  It  warns  the  national  legtolatore.  and  ttuongh  tt 
the  Amerlfian  peofde.  that  eipanded  rdtof  aad  othar  pcojocti, 
however  merittKlotts.  must  be  met  wtth  new  tano. 

To  uas  the  words  of  tiie  Chief  BXeeuttve:  **•  •  •  If  now  legis- 
lation impoeea  any  substantial  Inereaae  In  espeadttarea  either  ta 
the  evpaitatnn  of  ostating  or  the  ereatiea  of  new  aottvttlea.  It  bo- 
oomoa  a  matter  of  aound  policy  stinaltaaeoasty  to  provide  new 
revenue  sntlWont  to  most  the  additional  cost." 

At  ths  same  ttnta.  the  President  inf  sssus  tho  hope  that  the 
CongrsoB  will  adhors  to  Budget  rerwnmendatinns  aad  thorrtiy  make 
una  lame  iiiiiiiirjassrT  at  fhn  prrsrnt  snselnn  Ln  tho  flaol  aaatyala, 
thooootas  of  the  Ooogress  wUl  be  gotomed  largdy  hy  the  destras 
of  aar  people.  If  they  want  now  espeadltureo,  they  anist  bo  pro- 
pared  to  foot  ttw  Mils.  U  thoy  want  reduced  onwiidmuos>  they 
should  make  their  wtahss  known.  Tb0f,  and  thoy  ottf,  iboald 
yna^ft  ^Hio  dectalon. 

Wevatheless.  we  are  given  thaely  warning  that  tho  day  ta  fwt 
i^iproachlng  wtiea  our  system  of  producing  revanuo  araat  bo  o9tr- 
Loopholes  jmaot  bo  elooed  and  tnequltloB  reaaofod.    Out 
bo  broadenod.   MxptSianef  In  lot jlug  tano  auaat 
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of  tana  en  boilBMB  aad.  In  turn,  on 
I  fMT  tbat  BHMti  of  |«i—nt  eandmoDS.  and  Vbom  W9  luifv  (ona 
Kf  ba  aMrllMitcd  to  Che  vay  In  vlik^  «•  Haw  pynuuUed 
1.  State,  and  local— without  regard  for  tticlr  etfeet. 
w  bava  baan  too  prana  to  oaa  tba  word  "tamxtKnef 
icoBid  tar  irtiat  would  UtOom  txoak  too  llheral  uaa  of  the 
Z  nflv.  or  eouxaa.  to  tenaa  o(  tana  that  have  bean  levied 
for  aOHiallad  amaiveney  parlodi  only  to  beeome  permanent  aouroea 
oCiwamM.   iia a roaolt.  the attoatton today  maj  be  daaolhed 


A  ctttaen  llghtB  hla  tend  elgaratta.  wavaa  a  Baornlng  farevril 
to  hli  faaallT  with  a  pitanlae  to  take  them  to  taxed  movtaa.  enteis 
hii  uiLiimlj  tawri  fan^io.  atarta  hla  taaad  antomobUe  with  tazad 
■MOUneiaad  leavea  for  hla  oAoe  tot  a  euiifaffmna  vtth  hla  tax 
adTtten.  At  noon  he  §oaa  to  a  taaad  reataurmnt  and  Jotna  hla 
fttenda  for  a  d1mi-tf"n  at  the  tax  sttoatlon.  At  4  oamaa  a  bottle  of 
r.  taOovad  by  a  nwal  oC  hMden-taond  food,  tiba  taxed 
tax  draaaai.  And  the  pMful  ipeetada  at  tbMX  la.  he 
joat  what  taaea  ha  pa^a.  Ba  riioold  know, 
he  doea— thiai«h  a  bioad  tax  baaa.  Ifr.  Ottlam  wUl  have  n 
tnteiaat  In  Govaramant  aad  Ita  funetKam. 

R^  my  pftmaaa  to  fvpnaant.  tn  part,  tn  the  UWtad  Statea  Ben- 
ate  the  State  o(  Horth  CMtJIna.  which  comtrlbatea  a  great  tfiare 
of  VManl  iwnani  m  a  reetflt  oC  taiM  tanpoaad  on  dgaBattea  manu- 
faetored  In  North  Gaoollna.  Tn».  tho  gnat  bulk  of  ttia  rvranoa 
Is  not  paid  by  Korth  OaroilnlanB.  tool  by  paopla  ayatfheie  who 
y^yy#^»  I  ijia^^ni^_  t**^  tB^  Slate  to  ahqity  tlia  aonroe  of  ooUeetlon. 
I^ua  tn  addlUun  to  my  bumumu  for  the  Mcal  rtanrtlug  of  my  ooun- 
tiy  aad  my  eonevn  tor  tax-hazamad  etttana  generaUy.  X  am  alao 
eflaeemed  afeaaC  tho  aflMt  that  pyramided  tana  bbh^  ham  on  em- 
pkqrmaDt  end  laeama  In  flactorlaa  and  «a  the  fimna  o(  my  Slate. 
Ocrtatnly  aome  at  the  taxaa  we  lery  aa  a  Natkm  today  have  loat 
aU  eiiiiibhiniia  to  aqolfey  and  ham  tttOa.  If  ao  regard,  for  abtttfey  to 

^ii  h^  Bodgat  mam  to  OoBgnm  tba  Piaeliliiiit  add:  *Tt  hM 
baeama^appaNat  that  thara  la  aa  liiiinailtata  need  tor  a  careful 
atiady  of  the  pceaent  tax  atmetora.  ma  Timeuij  will  be  prepared 
Iji  Wiwiilia  next  to  pnant  to  the  araraprlate  oonamMtam  of  the 

as  to  matb.  loophoiea  aa  may  exist  in  the 

ant"  „  

to  meat  daflcteaeiea.  If  any.  in  the  revenue- 
of  tho  laeaenl  lailea    Itila  will  pennlt  thaae  oook- 
to'akady  aieb  tnftwmatinn  aad  snggwattrma  for  ttte  pmtpoae 
itf  piipaii^  eailj  In  Tie  nnri  enertrm  nf  ttin 
neoaeeary  to  leme^  dsfecte  In  the  praaent 

Tbarafore  we  may  anticipate  that  tax  ravlalon  In  1088— If 
al^  doea  not  force  it  eariler— ^wUl  be  appfoaehed  on  a  sound  basis. 
Ba^  an  ain)i<afti  haa  baan  toe  long  italii>ail,  atthough  the  need  for 
It  hffff  bean  largrlawl  by  Um  Rattonle  lleeal  eaqarte. 

late  In  1083  a  scibeonmittee  of  the  Bouse  Ways  and 

ladlyiug  Vedsral  and  Stete  tewattnn  aad  dupUca- 

a  piwmlnary  ropert.    Xist  me  4|oote  from  the 

I  by  the  able  chief  ef  staff  of  the  Joint  CongreesiaDal 


"At  tba  iiiaiiilalliin  «f  aaae  awithe  of  ato^y  of  our  taxatton  «ys- 
aa  a  whole.  It  la  our  opinion  that  vsiy  anbstantlal  Improvements 
be  made  therein  through  ooopcratloa  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
i  and  tba  SUtes.  Tbe  tax  burden  la  great  aad  the  public  is 
fuDy  «'*»«^*"*«  of  this  liuiiltii  In  theee  timea  of  streas.  A  more 
equitable  distribution  of  tte  burden  aad  tte  ultimate  reduction 
through  a  Judicial  curtailment  in  expenditures  would  doubtleai  not 
ealy  be  waiooaMd  by  the  public  but  would  also  have  a  moat  bene- 

Obvkwaiy.  tba  eondHloaa  bavo  not  ebaagad.  dtbough  emwrgency 
of  the  laat  few  .    _  -     - 


Federal  and  State  tax  con- 
But.  In  my  opinion,  such  a  pro- 
gmm  NkQuMi  pMoaaa  wmr  tatalaa  at  the  tanag  aprtom.    Daring 
we  bat  taw  tmb  tta  Ob^^eaa  bae^  of  naesaalty,  oiaoted  taxee 
whieb.  to  eay  the  leaat.  were  not  entirely  equttable. 
At  tba  baad^flf  the  ImportamtHoaae  Wayeaad  Meana  C^aandttee. 

IB  my  ahia  tajiiaagiin,  Bepeaaentettva  BoaaR  X^  PtHfimimry  of  Mbrtb 

l^oa  biB  aiaulderi  faQa  tba  burden  of  guldlag  tax 

~     "~  "       an 

Zam  *'*?**—'*  that  wban  tba  tima  far  tax  iiiileliai  Tinrora.  be 

ba  oountad  vpoa  to  >M  la  IwtnglMg  owtor  oat  of  thaoe  la  oor 

of  tHMHflB.    Sank  a  |W[<g»in  win  bava  oiy  an- 


of  tesatlon.  expMsrtBg  tba  view  tiu^  It  Ctaovdd  ba  fa* 
for  the  Stetes.  nevertheless,  a  Federal  tax  on  tfT^hw  la 
the  ammint  of  1  cent  per  gallon  was  levied  in  1983,  Ihnitlng  it  to 
1  year  only.  In  1983  tliis  tax  was  extended  for  another  year,  the 
Bemete  Ftnanoe  Ooomiittee  saying: 

•^our  committee  a  of  the  (pinion  that  the  gaaoliae  tax  siiould 
be  reeerved  for  the  States  after  June  80.  1934."  However,  the 
Congress  again  extended  the  gas  tax  In  1934,  again  in  1938.  and 
it  Is  scheduled  for  reenactment  at  the  present  session. 

Oertalnly  here  ts  evidence  enough  that  taxation  cannot  be 
baaed  on  equity  when  the  Federal  Oovermnent  and  the  Statea 
are  attempting  to  find  revenue  from  the  eame  souroea,  wltlurat 
regard  for  the  effect.  X  mention  tobacco  and  gaaoUne  taxea  soldy 
because  they  are  llliutratlve  of  an  unwise  and  unjust  vyetem  of 
tax  dupUeatlon. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  here  to  hold  a  tax  ixiet  mortem.  During 
the  last  few  yeaxa  we  have  been  forced  on  many  occasions  to 
accept  taxes  that  would  be  Ill-advised  In  more  normal  ttanea. 
Hbwever.  I  am  serving  long-range  notice  that  tn  looking  to  the 
future  we  have  an4)le  time  to  chart  our  coxirse.  We  should,  and 
must,  onoe  and  tor  an.  establish  our  fields  of  taxation  for  respec- 
tive unite  of  government.  The  Federal  Government  can  and 
ahould  take  the  initiative  In  this  program.  It  cannot  be  laundied 
too  soon. 

We  should  ask  ourselves  the  following  questions: 

Which  taxes  are  most  adaptahle  for  the  use  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  which  taxes  are  most  adaptable  for  the  use  of 
the  Stete  govemmente? 

WXiat  taxes  may  be  properly  Imposed.  If  any,  by  both  State  and 
Federal  Govemmente  without  serious  objection  from  the  stand- 
pcdnt  of  equity? 

We  must  give  our  citizens  a  fair  and  Just  system  of  taxstlon. 
free  from  loopholes  and  Inequities,  and  we  mxist  also  give  our 
peopto  a  fuU  measure  of  value  for  their  tax  dollars.    Tills  wffl 
require  the  reduction  In  expenditures  now  sought  by  the  Itasl 
dent. 

In  conclusion,  our  situation  today  might  be  described  in  that 
famous  phrase  which  reads: 

"Our  Constitution  is  In  actual  optfatkm:  everything  appears  to 
promise  that  it  will  last,  but  tn  this  world  nothing  Is  certain  but 
death  and  taxes." 

We  can  and  should  change  our  tax  system  so  that  oven  if 
taxes  are  certain  they  will  at  least  be  equitable. 


The  Sapreme  Court 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  April  29, 1937 


ABTXdJES  RELATTVB  TO  THE  SUPREBCE  COURT  IN  EXTKNBION 
IfAOAZTWK  AND  CHRISTIAN  SCISNCB  MONITOB 


ICr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President.  I  adc  tmanlmous  consent 
to  have  jninted  in  the  Rxcori>  an  article  appearing  in  the 
April  number  of  the  Extension  Magazine  entitled  "Orowlng 
Bains  of  the  Supreme  Court**,  written  by  the  '"»nnglTig  edi- 
tor. 8.  A.  Baldus. 

I  also  ask  that  immediately  f<dlowing  the  inserUon  of  the 
aitiele  from  the  Extension  Magairinf  there  be  printed  in  the 
Rboou)  an  article  appearing  in  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor on  Saturday,  April  24.  entitled  "Other  Court  Flans  Held 
More  Radical  Than  President's." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rmcoko,  as  follows: 

IRom  the  Extension  Mi«aBlne.  Aprfl  1987] 

Oaownvo  Paims  op  thb  SarwatM  Cotrar 

By  the  managing  editor.  S.  A.  Baldus 

On  January  SO.  1987,  vranldin  Delano  Booaerelt  waa  mauguratad 

^e1  riant  at  ttie  XTntted  States,  Chief  Justice  Hi^haa  «^«~fT«-tiT 

ing  the  oath  of  omoe.    Some  of  the  newspapers  the  next  di^  re- 

povtad  mat  when  the  Chief  Justice  spoica  the  words— "and  (I) 

will  to  the  best  at  my  ability  preeerve.  protect,  and  defend  theOon- 

^tlan  at.  the  united  Statea"— 4ie  put  a  stingii«  «»«pK««*«  on 

MTda,  -lasamu.  protect,  and  defend",  and  which  the  Praai- 
aald  the  wporters.  thing  rii^t  back  at  hhn. 
A  fbw  da^  later  I  saw  the  inaugural  aoane  enacted  and  heard 
'Btsfrtng  at  the  oath   m  the  newsreel.    Remembering 
at  the  reporteis  had  written  about  it.  I  Itrtsoed  in- 
to tba  mads  of  ttie  oath  aa  ^token  by  Chief  Juattoa  Bv«lMi^ 
.  dear,  anphatle,  and  "timmn  msnnw".  and  aa 
amphatlnally.  and  aolcmnly  repeated  aftsr  him  by 
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President  Rooeerelt.  Perhapa  my  ears  la^  aeutenesa,  for  I  tailed 
to  catch  the  "stinging  emphasis"  on  the  words  "pieaeiie,  proteet. 
and  defend."  Whatever  may  have  been  In  the  minda  of  theee  two 
men  as  they  stood  there  facing  eadi  other.  I  chooee  to  believe 
that  neither  of  than  tn  that  stdemn  moment  would  have  per- 
mitted hlmsdf  to  give  public  vent  to  any  persuial  pique  or  petty 
rancor.  So  far  aa  I  know,  there  la  no  anlmoatty  between  theee  two 
men:  but,  whether  or  no.  both  are  gentlemen.  And  acme  rsportara 
have  notoriously  vivid  Imaglnatlona. 

And  yet  it  might  have  happened,  for.  aay  what  yon  win.  there 
has  always  existed  a  lodged  and  ancient  grudge  between  the 
Presidency  and  the  Supreme  Court;  a  strained  feeling  whkdi  liea 
amoulderlng  but  bursts  into  flame  whenever  iaauea  of  great  pith 
and  moment  arias  or  puiposes  are  crossed. 

WHnr  THB  FmwiT.THta  wxaa  xh  rovna 

It  was  BO  in  1801.  when  Jefferson  challenged  the  supremacy  and 
arrogance  of  the  Supmoe  Court.  The  FederaUata.  who  were  the 
eoonoanlc  royaliata  of  their  time,  had  been  in  power  for  12  years, 
and  so  firmly  entrenched  were  they  that  they  were  on  the  way  to 
eataUlshlng,  not  a  numarchy  as  Jefferson  hdd  and  honeatty  be- 
lieved, but  an  abaolute  State,  an  oligarchy  of  wealth  and  power 
centrsllaed  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  It  waa  the  earlieat  atteDq>t  at 
the  totaUtarian  Stote.  But  they  oveneached  themselves  when 
they  passed  the  Infamous  and  stiQild  alien  and  sedition  laws  which 
even  Alexander  Hamilton  detdared  smackfd  of  deqpotiam.  "Let  us 
not  establish  a  tyranny",  he  said. 

Tlie  Sedition  Act  provided  flnea  and  Imprtaanment  for  any  per- 
son who  should  write,  print,  publish,  or  qwak  anything  "false, 
scandalous,  and  malicious"  against  the  Oovemment.  either  Bouse 
of  Congress  or  the  President  "with  Intent  to  defame"  the  Oov- 
emment, Congress,  or  the  President,  or  "to  bring  them  or  either  of 
them  into  contempt  or  disrepute;  or  to  excite  against  them  or 
either  or  any  of  them,  or  to  sUr  \xp  sedition  within  the  United 
States."  Stalin.  Mussolini,  and  Hitler  oould  not  have  Improved 
on  that. 

Tlie  Allen  Act  vested  the  President  with  power  to  send  away  an 
such  aliens  as  he  Judged  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  tho 
TThlted  Statea  or  idum  he  suapected  of  »>«».«^>ii«g  treason  or  lay- 
ing plots  against  the  Oovemment.  Stalin.  Itfussollnl.  and  Hitler 
would  have  loved  that  had  they  lived  In  thoee  times. 

By  these  flagrant  legislative  acta,  the  reserved  powers  of  the 
Statea  were  abolished,  all  the  natural  rights  of  fteemeu  were 
swept  aside,  and  the  fundamental  rlghta  declared  to  be  sai  md 
and  Invlolalde  in  the  Constitution — liberty  of  spocch  and  of  tha 
press,  and  trial  by  Jury— were  vlrtuaUy  abrogated  by  the  VMeral- 
Ijrts.  whfle  the  Prealdent  was  armed  with  dangerow  pcnooal 
power. 


To  get  a  true  picture  of  thoee  times,  one  most  envision  condi- 
tions as  they  existed  then.  Washington— the  Nattants  Ctailtal — 
was  a  village,  with  bad  roads  and  intolerable  Uvlng  «n«MHtvynf 
The  common  people  were  in  a  miserable  ^"ndltlon.  Uvlng  In 
wret^ed  cottages,  poor  and  ignorant.  Tliey  had  practically  no 
standing  in  the  Nation.  Quoting  from  Albert  J.  Beverldge's  Tlia 
Life  of  John  ilarshaU:  "At  that  time  (1801)  AmwrtBan  »»««'K««i| 
sulTrage  did  not  exist  ftimeptlng  in  three  Statea.  a  Ivga  part  of  the 
peapie  oould  not  read  or  write,  imprisonment  for  debt  was  univer- 
aal.  ccmvlcted  persons  were  sentenced  to  be  whipped  In  pubUe  and 
aubjeeted  to  other  cmel  and  dlifiaoefal  punl^unanta.  Hardly  a 
poteat  against  tfavery  waa  made,  and  fanaan  righto  aa  wa  now 
know  them  were  tn  mobryo,  ao  fhr  aa  the  praetleo  at  tham  ww 
concerned." 

But  there  was  one  man  who  did  eoncern  *»«wi— t»  — ><«mIj  ^^mi 
human  righta— "the  peopleli  Citend"— Tbomaa  JMferson.  And 
when  he  took  offloe  in  1801  he  deteradned  to  atitta  first  at  tha 
national  Judiciary,  which  he  considered  a  Pederalist  inatttofeion 
osed  to  thwart  the  wlU  of  the  people  and  to  nullify  or  dreumvent 
laws  not  agreeable  to  tho  FBderallsta. 

"Tha  FMsrallsts".  wrote  Jefferson,  "have  rettred  Into  tha  jodl- 
elary  aa  a  stron^old  •  •  •  and  from  that  batteiy  aU  tlM 
works  of  republicanism  are  to  be  beaten  down  and  eraaed." 

pacKnra  thb  xdubcukt 

With  the  defeat  of  the  IMeraUsts  through  the  dectlon  of  Jeffer- 
son, "the  dominant  and  governing  f  oroe  In  the  development  of  tha 
American  Nation  went  down  forever  *  *  *.  All  was  lost,  ta- 
tiudlng  honor",  writes  Albert  J.  Beverldge  in  Tba  life  of  John 
ICaishaU  (vol.  U.  p.  M7). 

"But,  nol  AU  was  not  lost.  The  Judidaiy  remained.  Tha 
newly  elected  House  and  President  were  Bqrahllcans  (edltor^i 
note — to  the  younger  readers  it  should  be  uinjastij  hers  that  In 
those  years  the  Jeffetaoniana  [Democrats]  ware  caUed  Republicana, 
and  nicknamed  Jacoblana.  while  thoee  we  caU  BepubUcana  today 
were  the  Federalists)  and  tn  3  years  the  Senate  also  would  be 
'Jaooblan';  but  no  Bepubllcan  was  as  yst  a  member  of  the  national 
judiciary.  Let  that  branch  of  the  Oovemment  be  extended;  let 
new  Judgeah^M  be  created,  and  let  new  Judges  be.  made  ^irtille  FM- 
erallsts  could  be  appointed  and  confirmed,  so  that,  by  meana.  at 
least,  of  the  national  courta,  Statea'  rights  might  be  exposed  and 
retarded  and  nationalism  defended  and  advanced — thus  ran  the 
thoughts  and  the  plans  of  the  Federalist  leaders. 

"Adams,  in  his  speech  to  Congress  In  Dacemher  of  tha  previous 
year,  had  urged  the  enactment  of  a  law  to  this  end  aa  indis- 
pensably necessary.'  In  the  President's  address  to  the  expiring 
Federalist  Congreas  on  December  3,  1800,  Whith  Ifanrtiall  wrote, 
the  extension  of  the  national  Jadidary,  aa  we  have  seen,  waa  again 
hnaiatentty  urged.    Upon  that  measure,  at  leaat,  Adams  and  aB 

'  Qnan  to  Bamlltani 


to  offv  for  your  eonstdenation  the  policy  of  the 
extendtBff  tha  influence  of  our  Judiciary:   If 
Federaliato  tha  ground  wlU  be  occupied  by  tha 
next  asssian  of  Congress,  and.  air.  we  ahall  ase 
other  aooundrela  plaoed  on  tha  aaat  of  JuaUoe.  eta.*  * 

Ta  make  a  lone  atory  ttoatt,  the  Judiciary  ww 
packed  by  the  FBderalista  before  they  want  out  of 
dsfeat  of  Adama.    As  one  historian  pints  it:  "At  ttM 
of  his   (Adama)    admlnlatration  the  JWUdary  Act 
creating  as  new  VMeral  Judicial  dlstrleta.    Adama  aa 
last  ni^t  of  hla  term  aigning  conunisslona  to  fiU 
with  msn  wiMan  for  the  most  part  ha  did  not 
were  of  tha  right  stamp." 

And  ao  it  haa  always  basai.  and  ao  tt  win  always 
poUUcal  party  ayatam.    Prsatdtnta  and  Onngriinsss  wlB 
the  Judiciary  men  whom  ttksy  beUeva  to  ha  of  tiMir 
That  waa  doaaa  US  years  ago.  and  it  wlU  be  dona  188 
CUl  it  packtec  if  yon  will.    Whatever  it  may  ba 
historically  defensible.    To  cry  out  now  aa  tf  in  bofror 
is    wen,  to  aay  tha  leaat    peculiar.    Tba  err  aaama  to 
ring  of  alnoenty.    Of  oouzas  tt  makaa  a  diff( 


m  the  doalBg  days  of  hla  adminiattmtloai.  had  appotnftod 
John  MarahaU  Chief  Justtoe.  If  John  lisrahaU  oould  hava  had  hla 
way.  ha  would  hava  asada  the  Supreme  Court  paramount  in  the 
NatioBi.  and  the  easeutlve  department  soMeet  and  siiliasi  ilaiii  to 
the  WlU  of  the  JudUdary.  In  the  famoua  Bur  trial  ha  nilsd  that 
a  subpena  duces  tecum  be  lasued  to  TUomaa  Taffsrsiiii.  Rtealdukt 
of  the  United  Statea.  Where  would  be  the  loudly  praolalmed  "In- 
dqpendenoe"  of  tha  Bxscutlva.  asked  Jefferson,  Is  tte  Fiaoldsiit 
"were  subject  to  the  commands  of  tte  latter  (JadlelaKy),  and  to 
Imprisonment  for  disobedlenoe.  if  tte  several  courts  cmud  bandy 
him  from  piUar  to  post,  keq>  him  constantly  tmdglivfrain  north 
to  south  and  east  to  west,  and  wtthdraw  hha  enttraly  fkoa  hla 
constitutional  dutlear* 

Ifarshall  had  calmly  assiwnad  tte  function  of  annouadng  hla 
own  opinions  aa  thoaa  of  tte  Supreiiia  Ooort.  HOt  only  had  te 
sBserted  "that  in  tte  Judiciary  reated  tte  axdualva  powar  to  de- 
clare any  statute  unconstitutional  and  to  announoa  that  tte  Su- 
preme Court  was  tte  ultimate  arbiter  as  to  what  la  and  what  kt  not 
law  under  tte  Constitution",  te  alao  resolved  to  "announoa  tna 
tte  Supreme  Bench  rulea  of  paoceduia  which  tte  axacutlva  branoh 
of  tte  Oovemment  must  observe." 

If  it  had  not  bean  for  Jefferson'a  pecenaptocy  nhtllan>i  to  tte 
arrogated  supremacy  of  tte  Supreme  Court,  motatuwhlp  by 
Supreme  Court  would  probaUy  have  rsaultad. 


Suiiieiua  Ooort,    t^  tM 


These  historic  events  came  crowding  bade  on  ma 
ruary  5.  only  3  weeks  after  his  inauguration.  Prealdent  nooaevelt 
submitted  a  meeaage  to  Dong 
of  tte  Federal  juittdary.    Tte  Federal  Judldaiir. 
insuflldent  to  meet  tte  buatneas  before  them:  tte 
are  crowded:  addttlanid  Jndgei 
resuItB  m  InJusOce:  wpemllng  up  __ 
preme  Court  la  laboring  under  a  heavy  burden: 
oral  Judgea  are  aged  and  ought  to  te  rsttrsd". 

While    Prealdent   Booaerelfs    renrgsniaatlon 
embrace  tte  enUra  Fedsral  jodlelaiy.  bis  crttlea  bare 
Interpret  his  mesaage  aa  a  demand  on  tte  pait  of 
that  te  te  given  power  to  pack  tte 
ffwislrtis  t*M>  mattirr  baMSy. 

m  tte  mhid  of  tte  Presldsnt  ttetre  «sma  to  te  thla  tte««kft: 
Judge  ought  to  rstira  at  tte  i«a  of  TBl  Six  of  tte  ~ 
Judgea  tevo  paasad  tte  age  of  10.  A  law  la  laijiuaid  that  aay 
Judge  having  rsadiad  tte  i«B  of  10.  and  wllllag  to  ntire  wtUttet 
nwntte  thereafter.  aihaB  eontinna  to  roodvo  hla  full  aalan  tor  Itta. 
Felling  or  refuaing  to  retire,  that  ttere  ateB  te  anpoinlad  to 
him  an  aaaodate  Judge.  Conatdartsff  that  alx . 
than  70  years  of  age,  thia  would  mean,  in  oaaa  aU  als  of  tte 
fyi^i^^ffuff^l  ^|ji^ni^f^  \gf  avaU  themselves  of  ***^ 
tte  appointment  of  atx  addltlanal  Judgea  to  tte 
In  other  wordi^  tte  prssant  number  of  9  Judgea  would 
mentod  to  16. 

Would  that  obviate  any  of  tte  dUAeultlea  tte 
meratea  in  hla  meaaage?  Would  tte  ««■''*«**"*■  by  ttia  Oowt  te 
materially  altered?  I  dont  think  eo.  BI  tevo  tte  aittluMlld  of 
tte  thing  straight,  at  preeent  tte  dedstana  of  tte  Oooit  an  •  to  < 
or  6  to  a.  or  7  to  3.  or  8  to  1,  or  unanimous.  XHidar  tte  aaw  qrrtMft 
tte  dfckiiona  would  te8to7.  ar9toe.flrlOtoBbOrlltoi.or 
13  to  8.  or  18  to  3.  or  14  to  1,  or  unanlmoua.  (lAr.  Boofw;  tn  hii 
radio  addraaa  recently,  spoke  of  "half  votea"  fdr  artrtlUnnal 
I  dont  know  what  te  means,  but  whatever  te  maam^  tt  woold 
alter  tte  ratto  or  tte  results.) 

PersonaUy,  I  faU  to  ase  how  tte  Preeldent  oould  brtng 
Court  dedslons  more  acceptable  to  him  merdy  by  adding  sla 
Judges.    He  would  teve  to  teve  tte  assurance    w^ 
and  cannot  have    that  tte  als  appointaea  would  dtoMa  all 
aa  te  wishes  them  to  dedda,  a  thing  ao  abaord  aato  te 
aide.    There  are  not  to  te  found  In  tte  Bbtted  StalM  da  aaan  oC 
taratna  and  ability  wte  would  te  ao  alavldi  aa  to  ali|eBtt| 
themadvea  to  ignore  aU  law  and  reaaon  and  fallow 
wishes  of  tte  PresktaBt.   But  if  six  suoh  man 
would  te  reduoed  to  nonentttlsa  tn  tte  first 
gueas  would  te  that  tte  nine  Buptmam  Oooft  1ii4b«  wocfid.  bv 

tte  wdght  of  thatar  oonblaBd  intdlseta       

to  tte  gnNin<l--tt  OBily  aa  a  dtow  of 
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)   would  1}* 
their  creator  the 

the  PiMkhiut  has  aetiMUj  deluded 
htmeelf  Into  thtnkteg^ke*  tf  he  atom  be  ghrea  the  pever  to  eppoUit 
$m  flf  the  /odpee  of  the  Supreme  Oonz*  under  the  Settremc&t 
AethewfU  appetat  men  wha  en  noieidynet  heetUe  hut 
toeoBe  €£  hie  Hew  Deal  meeewrM  Ufcelj  to  he  enacted 
dartBC  the  meact  4  yeaia;  wmttf  he  cannst  be  eo  bUiid  ae  not  to 
eaa  tiM*  hie  wi  ii—iei  will,  tn  like  manmr.  avail  theaeelTee  of 
tha  ane  yimm  to  appotait  ludgae  durinc  the  neat  •.  1%  or  16 
luaae  «h»  viB  gladly  kaook  oat  aoaay  of  hie  liew  Deal  meaeuree 
and  gl^  their  judicial  approral  to  towe  juat  the  ofvoelta. 

of  PMfchU  ttm  aiaaiue  Oawt  for  htaneetf^he  ywld 

to  pa^ttie  Court  to  their  huaite'  oontent:  and  thle  would 

ha  IB  aecoeed  of  trytag  to  eeeeanpUeh.    Z 

haa  ovcElooked  thla 


proaipay.  tf 
In   getting   Into   power    again.     And 
tf  the  attttag  BnpeaaBB  Court  Judgee 
▲et  uneonatMiUtkJoal? 


appoint?    nobody 
and  hi  au 
«r  MUX  rraokfurtv  oonee  Itarvt.   1» 
aradlcatT   A  bmu  nol  to  ha  tmetedT    Ik  he 
le  them  ggwind  f er  fear- 
Dor  yemrtX.    TMalewhat 
ttk  the  FteUBi 


Bcpubllcane 
wouMn^  It  be  a 
the 


do  not  eoaeede  to  any  fnHerlor  oourt  Judge  the  right  or  the 
declare  an  act  of  CSongreee  unconetltutkmaL  Tet  the  Inferior 
oourte  do  dedere  euch  acts  unconatltutlonal.  And  they  are  de- 
clared unooTiatltutlODal  by  a  alngle  Judge.  Here  le  the  anomaly: 
An  InXertor  court  le  created  by  Congrees;  but  the  Judge  of  thla 
Inferior  oowt  croatod  by  Congreee  can  declare  an  act  paeeed  by 
Oongreai  and  algiMd  by  the  President  of  tbe  United  Statee  unoooo, 
stttnttODal,  tnTaUd,  and  of  no  effect. 

An  Illustrious  example  Is  the  case  of  the  Public  Utility  (Holding 
Oeaopany)  Aet  of  1986.  Tbe  suit  was  carried  by  the  lawyer  for  an 
party  Into  the  Federal  dletrlct  court  at  Baltimore.  Judga 
ruled  that  the  Public  UtlUty  Act  was  unoonstituticmal 
*ln  Its  entirety";  and  he  advlaed  the  public-eervloe  OQiporaUoa 
directly  Involved  to  regard  the  act  as  "Invalid  and  of  no  effect." 
He  declared  that  Congress  "bas  flagrantly  exceeded  its  lawful 
power  under  the  eoouneroe  clause  of  the  Constitution.'* 

He  contended  that  the  theory  of  the  act  passed  by  Ooogrees  la 
that  the  legidaMoB  waa  In  the  pubUc  tntereet.  "But",  eaid  tba 
Judge,  "under  the  Oonatttutkm  there  Is  no  "natlOBal  publle 
mteregt."* 

"No  TWrttnnai  vvibOc  tntereet."  Qutte  a  euxprlae  to  ordiaarr 
folk.  

LOQIC  VnSTTB  XJKW 

A  layman,  unskilled  in  the  flne^spun  niceties  of  the  law.  and 
with  only  hla  poor  rules  of  logic  to  guide  him.  may  be  pardoned 
for  contending  ttiat  the  Constitution  of  the  T^Qited  States  did  not 
confer  this  power  to  declare  acts  of  Congress  xmconatltatlonal  on 
any  inferior  Federal  court;  and  that  neither  Congreas  nor  the 
SuprsBM  court  can  delegate  this  plenary  power  to  an  inferior 
Federal  court  Judge. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  exercise  of  this  power  is  conferred 
by  artide  m.  section  2,  of  the  Constttution:  "Tbe  judicial  power 
Shan  extend  to  an  caaea  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  this 
Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  treatlaa  made",  eta. 
*  *  *  Or  implied  in  section  3.  "*  •  *  the  Stq^eme  Court 
ihall  have  appelate  juriadJctlon  as  to  law  and  faot,  with  suOh 
exceptions  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Congress  ahall 
make."  But  if  so.  I  enter  a  denial.  TV>  admit  that  an  inferior 
Federal  court  (created  by  Congress)  has  or  can  have  the  power  to 
nullify  an  act  of  Congress  la  to  prodaim  the  untenable  doetrlna 
that  the  part  is  greater  than  the  whole;  and  that  the  creature  la 
greater  than  the  creator. 

The  Coostttotion  dedaree  that  the  laws  of  Congreas  paaeed  la 
pUBBuaaoe  of  the  Constitution  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  tha 
land.  It  declares  also  that  tbe  Judicial  power  of  tha  United  Btatoa 
rtukU  astend  to  every  caee  azlaing  under  the  laws  of  Congteea. 

Stm,  nowhere  do  we  find  any  e]q>liclt  grant  of  power  to  any 
inferior  Federal  court  to  nullify  laws  passed  by  Congreas  and  ap« 
proved  by  the  President. 

Tbe  contention  that  900  intUvlduals — ^judges  of  luPniur  Fed* 
eral  courts,  scattered  throughout  the  United  Statee  caa  each  de« 
dare  any  act  of  Congress  as  tmconstitutlonal  Is  too  gmteeqae  for 
wordB.  It  takee  at  least  five  members  of  the  Supiwiw  Court  to 
declare  an  act  of  Congress  unconstitutional,  but  one  judge,  sttttz^ 
sdltary  In  an  Inferior  court,  exercises  a  greater  power.  The  ftwc 
ttiat  flnre  membera  of  the  Sqpreme  Court  may  roerae  hla  decialaB 
is  no  answer. 


or  oua  XDDiczAaT 

Tlie  real  WMmaee  to  the  country  and  the  weaknees  of  our  judi* 
daiy  system  today  is  not  tbe  Siqveme  Court  but  the  inferior 
Federal  eourts,  wlddi  can  be  and  axe  betog  used  by  at^iiintwg  and 
designing  indlvidiials  and  corporations  to  gain  their  unholy  cnda. 
■very  Jadge  of  tb»  inferfcjr  Federal  courts  is  known;  tbe  probahlllty 
of  his  favorahie  or  unfavorable  ruhi^  la  In  many  oaasa  aiitliiiihiil 
wfth  aiMiaiiity  aoonracy.  All  too  often  suits  are  InaUtuted  in  dla- 
txletB  where  favorable  consideration  is  almost  a  foKagone  condtt- 

-~-  This  ti  eqieeially  true  in  caaea  where  Injunettona  are  eotHht. 

"Government  by  injunction",  said  President  Boooevalt  Inhii 
■J— yitoOangre»  (Feb.  S.  19S7) ,  nays  a  heavy  hand  wpon  Bonnal 
pBBcasaes;  and  no  important  statute  can  take  elBeot  against  any 
individual  or  organlxatlan  with  the  meana  to  employ  lawyera  fi«ii 
engage  in  wide-flung  litigation  until  it  has  passed  through  tha 
whole  hierarchy  of  the  courta." 

And  now  wa  get  to  tbe  meat  of  President  Booaevetrs  rccom- 
mmdattons,  which  none  of  thoee  who  are  opposed  to  any  ^m^ 
of  rennanlaatioo  has  touched  on  so  far.  Here  h  the  passage  tnm 
the  TxmUmiVB  meesage: 

'Vow.  as  an  immediate  stq»,  I  recommend  that  tbe  Congnaa 
provktettiat  no  decision,  injunction.  Judgment,  or  decree^any 
coaatttttUonal  (lueatlon  be  promulgated  by  any  Federal  court  wtth- 
out  pravlDus  and  ample  notice  to  tbe  Attorney  General  and  aa 
cwurtunlty  for  the  Uhited  States  to  present  evidence  and  to  bo 
heard. 

•TCbia  teto  prermt  court  action  on  the  constttutlanallty  of  acts 
ofweOongreaB  in  smts  between  private  Individuals,  where  tba 
GOMnuuent  is  not  a  party  to  the  suit,  without  giving  omxstuslty 
to  ttie  Government  of  the  United  States  to  defend  tte  law  of  tba 
land. 

^Jh«lt  Is  remembered  that  a  smart  and  brilliant  lawyer  bad  so 
^SffiS""^,-^®  **^  against  the  aforementioned  Pubbc  XTtillty 
(Holding  Company)  Act  of  1935  that  the  Ptederal  Government  WM 
pennmglto  intttvene  merely  "as  a  friend  of  the  court",  but  not 

2.i??^^L!L^,*^-*^**  ^y  *^  President  la  aeeUng  n- 
aresB  or  an  intderahle  and  dangerous  condition. 

Mr-a  MK  aaiiaau-HUiD  ram 

1^  pwwMii  reaettan  to  all  ttila  H««mi— |.yn  ^  ^ 
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be  wants  to  make  blmsdf  a  dictator,  that  ha  is  achonlng  to  dsetroy 
the  Constitution,  and  abcdish  the  Supreme  Court,  and  other  silly 
vaporlngs.  are  too  ridiculous  for  serious  consideration  among  intelli- 
gent men.  If  the  President  has  any  unoonstitutiaoal  ambttlona, 
the  Constitution  provides  the  means  to  remove  him  by  impeadi- 
ment.  Let  those  who  pretend  to  believe  that  the  President  is  an 
enemy  of  the  Republic  and  that  he  has  violated  hla  oath  of  oiBoe 
draw  vp  the  indictment — or  elee  hold  their  peace. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  Prealdent  as  to  some  of  tbe  views  ha 
expressed  anent  the  ages  of  Supreme  Court  Judges.  It  la  imma- 
terial whether  a  Judge  is  80. 00. 70. 75,  or  00.  The  intellect  of  soma 
men  Is  keener  at  75  or  80  than  that  of  other  men  when  in  tlielr 
prime.  Age  Is  not  an  important  point,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  in 
this  discussion.  Neither  Is  the  nxnnber  of  Judgee  decisively  impor- 
tant. Whether  we  have  9  or  15  Judgea— what's  the  dilTerenoe  so 
long  as  equitable  results  are  obtained?  In  abort,  tbe  t^p*<«»T«^  haa 
been  put  on  the  two  points  which  seem  to  me  least  important — 
almost  irrelevant,  whereas  little  or  no  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  majcx'  suggestions  made  by  Preeldent  Booaevelt— namdy,  the 
reorganization  of  the  entire  Judicial  machinery.  I  blame  the  Presi- 
dent for  this,  for  he  has  made  the  age  question  the  paramount  issue. 

At  present  imder  our  Federal  Judiciary  qrat«n  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  128,000.000  people  and  as  yet  unborn  generations  are 
at  the  mercy  at,  say.  200  men — ^Federal  Judges  Into  whose  heads 
some  mighty  qiieer  ideas  as  to  what  Is  law  and  what  is  Jxistice,  and 
what  the  Constitution  permits  or  does  not  permit,  and  what  the 
people  can  or  cannot  do,  have  imbedded  themsdves  in  the  course 
of  150  years.  When  you  have  a  situation  that  enablee  a  single 
Federal  Judge  pontiflcally  to  dedare  from  hla  seat  that  under  the 
Constltuticm  there  is  no  such  thing  as  national  public  interest  you 
have  a  condition  which,  if  permitted  to  oonttniie  much  longer,  wlU 
end  disastrously  for  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

cucABncQ  xjr  thx  ooMruaioir 

The  impreeslon  that  some  of  thoee  who  are  against  the  Federal 
judiciary  reorganization  plan  have  been  trying  to  create  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  Is  that  it  i»,  first  of  all.  an  attmpt  on  the  part 
of  the  Prealdent  to  control  the  Supreme  Court — as  if  anv  President 
could  control  the  Supreme  Justices  whether  their  number  be  9  or 
16;  and,  secondly,  an  attack  on  the  Suprone  Court  itsaif.  A  great 
deal  of  CfKifuslon  has  resulted  from  all  thla.  which  calla  for  clari- 
fication. 

None  has  raised  any  question— least  of  an.  the  President— about 
the  right  or  the  power  of  the  Sui»eme  Court  to  declare  laws  enacted 
by  Congress  unconstitutional.  That  right  or  power,  regardleaa  of 
bow  or  when  acquired,  la  today  conceded.  It  is  not  a  pohit  of 
dlqiute  in  the  present  controversy.  But  the  thing  that  la  disputed 
and  attacked  is  the  interpretation  that  the  Supreme  Court  Judgea 
are  giving  to  the  Constitution,  and  have  given  in  timea  past,  in 
handing  down  their  decisions. 

There  is  Justification  for  this  challenge  for  when  in  an  important 
ease  nine  men  equally  learned  In  the  law,  equally  ftnn««»i<mt.<<^iT 
differ  in  their  opinions — ^four,  let  us  say,  boldliog  one  opinion  and 
four  a  contrary  opinion — and  when  the  validity  of  a  law,  or  the 
oonsUtutionality  of  an  aet,  or  the  favorable  or  unfavorable  d»- 
dsion  ie  determined  by  the  preponderance  <rf  1  vote,  you  have 
a  condition  that  ia  at  least  wortix  thinking  about  and  susoeptibla 
of  improvement.  (Many,  ♦-*^""gh  not  all,  of  the  Important  ded- 
aions  have  been  5  to  4.) 

As  a  matter  at  fact,  in  many  caaea  the  Judgea  are  swayed  and 
Influenced  largdy  by  their  poUtical,  sodal,  and  economic  philooo- 
phy;  for  when  a  Supreme  Court  Judge  puts  on  hla  Judicial  robea^ 
he  does  not  automatlcaUy  dlveet  ><«m— if  of  hla  peiaonal  biaa, 
prejudices,  and  predilectlona.  Tbe  Supreme  Court  Judges  are 
buman. 

BUPBXICS  COUBT  XXrr>XPOI.ATXO(lfa 

Moreover,  thoee  who  have  intelligently  studied  some  of  the  im- 
portant dedalona  of  former  yeara  cannot  have  failed  to  obeer»e  that 
the  Supreme  Court,  or  rather  the  Jxulgea,  in  a  nmnber  of  ceaee 
have  not  hesitated  to  go  beyond  the  language  of  the  law,  even 
interpolating  extraneous  words  and  phrases  in  order  to  Justify 
their  opinion.  For  example,  in  the  famoua  Standard  OU  case,  la 
deddlng  which  the  Court  Invented  "the  rule  of  reaaon." 

One  of  the  Justices  TTarlsn — commented;  "One  thing  la  certain; 
*rule  of  reason',  to  which  the  Court  refera,  doea  not  Juattfy  the 
perversion  of  the  plain  worda  of  an  act  in  order  to  defeat  the  wiU 
of  Congress." 

Again,  in  the  Tobaooo  Oo.  eaea.  Juatloe  Harlan  said:  "But  now 
tbe  Court,  in  accordance  with  what  it  demminates  tbe  'rule  of 
reason',  in  effect  inserte  in  the  act  the  word^undue'.  whtah  meana 
the  same  as  'unreasonable',  and  thereby  makea  Congreas  say  wliat 
it  did  not  say:  what,  aa  I  think,  it  plainly  did  not  hitend  to  say; 
and  what,  since  tbe  passage  of  the  act.  it  haa  explidtly  refuaed  to 
say.  *  *  *  In  short,  the  Court  now,  by  Judicial  leglelatlon.  la 
effect  amends  an  act  of  Congreea  relating  to  a  subject  over  wlildi 
that  department  of  the  Government  haa  exduaive  oogntaanoa." 

TRX  caiPPLzifo  opnfxoivs  or  mxn  who  ab>  bbab 

Another  thing  to  think  about  is  this:  The  hundreds  of  dedslone 
rendered  by  the  Supreme  Coxirt  stand.  Tbe  rules  or  prindples  laid 
down  m  previous  decisions  are  perpetiud  in  law  and  may  be  in- 
voked at  any  time.  It  is  reported  by  one  commentator  that  tn  a 
certain  case  John  Marshall  insisted  that  bis  dedston  waa  right; 
"fortifying  his  argument  by  more  than  80  dtationa" 

Here  ia  a  dangerous  dement  in  our  judldary  wliicb  ought  to 
make  aU  thoughtful  men  more  thoughtfuL  If  something  la  not 
done  to  aUevlate  that  danger,  tbe  time  win  aurely  come  vrtien  the 
Supreme  Court,  by  the  wdgbt  of  the  (q;>inlcn8  of  man  kng 


dead,  and  the  number  of  their  Judicial  «*■>.<■«<«»»,  eaa  do  aaythliar 
it  wants  to  do.  and  the  people  wlU  be  belplsaB. 

Some  of  these  decisions  made  long  ago  are  plaguing  ua  today. 
It  is  to  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  rather  the  opinion 
of  Chief  Justice  Marriiall.  in  the  Dartmouth  Cdlege  oasa  (handed 
down  lis  years  ago — truly  in  the  "borss  and  buggy"  days)  and 
which  oonferred  viptm.  corporations  the  attribute  of  aoverelgnty, 
that  we  owe  the  unending  stream  of  evila  that  have  flown  from 
the  unbridled  and  lawless  exoeesee  of  oorpcratloa  sknlldugBsry. 
Uhder  the  protection  of  that  decision  "a  oorporathm  la  aa  ar^Mal 
being,  invlaible,  intangible,  and  existing  only  tn  eontemidatlon 
of  law  •  •  *.  It  pnsswssss  only  those  propertlea  whieb  the 
charter  of  its  creation  confera  upon  it  *  *  *.  Among  the  moat 
important  are  immortaUty,  and    •    •    •    individuality    *    *    *. 

0wCm 


In  1880  the  Iniquitous  holdlng-oompany  device  waa  invented. 
Tbe  time  to  have  chaUenged  It  was  in  the  begtnniag:  but  wtiat 
power  has  the  Government  to  proceed?  For  against  the  Govern- 
ment stand  many  crippling  Supreme  Court  decisions  ooroUary  to 
MarahaU's  Judicial  pronundamento  in  the  Dartmouth  College  ease 
in  which  he  decreed  that  the  mere  fact  "that  a  charter  of  Inoor^ 
poraticm  has  been  granted"  does  not  Justify  a  legtslatura  tn  chang- 
ing '*the  character  of  the  Institution",  or  In  tranaferrlng  "to  the 
Government  any  new  power  over  It." 

If  the  Government  could  have  gone  to  tbe  root  of  tlte  matter 
when  the  first  hddlng  company  waa  organiaed,  the  hydraheaded 
monster  could  never  have  evolved:  and  &rtain  acta  p'— "d  within 
recent  years  would  never  have  become  necessary^— aeta  some  of 
which  have  already  been  declared  unconstitutional  and  others 
llkdy  to  be  ao  declared. 

There  are  also  numerous  decisions  of  tbe  Supreme  Court  wlildi 
have  permitted  corporations,  particularly  rauroada  and  publie 
utiUtles,  to  put  an  excesslvdy  Inflated  vatuatioo  on  their  proper- 
ties, and  to  Charge  excessive  rates  baaed  on  the  cBoeedvdy  Inflated 
valuations,  against  the  pubUc.  The  list  of  trouble-breeding  de- 
cisions could  be  considerably  lengthened.  But  these  few  aulfise  to 
show  the  drift. 


nr  ooKCLxaaon  tsr  xs  aaT— 

I  am  far  from  being  in  agreement  with  aU  of  tha  PiealdeBtl 
ideas.  For  examine,  he  favors  a  dilld-labar  amendment;  I  do  not. 
If  I  had  been  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Couxt,  I  would  have 
voted  against  tha  N.  EL  A.  and  the  A.  A.  A^  not  beoauaa  they  are 
unoonstitutlonal.  but  becauae  they  are  poor  t«'*«i?fntiw  And  thla 
^ipllea  alao  to  many  other  New  Deal  measurea.  In  dkort.  I  am 
ofqwaed  to  about  60  percent  of  the  Presldenfa  viewa;  but  that 
doea  not  prevent  me  from  trying  to  be  fair.  I  am  wllllag  to  give 
him  credit  for  honesty  of  purpose  and  sinoerlty  of  latentiona. 
Moreover,  he  is  the  only  President,  in  my  lifetime,  who  baa  had 
the  courage  to  oomo  to  gripe  with  the  real  probleaaa  that  con- 
front us. 

And  so,  f  sr  from  condemning  hla  proposal  to  brtng  about 
needed  improvement  in  our  Federal  Jud£dary  system.  I  rwwi«wm«^ 
it.  Be  is  doing  vrtxat  Jefferson  did  a  hiuidred  and  thlrty-flve  year* 
ago.  If  Jefferson  had  not  challenged  the  arbitrary  eacros^unenta 
of  the  Judldvy,  democracy  would  have  polabed.  We  of  today 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Jefferson  for  hla  valiant  fight  on  behau 
of  the  people:  and  I  think  posterity  wlU  be  grateful  to  nesldent 
Booeevdt  if  he  accomplishes,  even  In  part,  wliat  he  la  trying  to  do 
today.  The  questions  he  has  raised  with  regard  to  tbe  Federal 
judiciary  system  must  be  answered  some  time— the  sooasr  the 
better.  It  must  be  decided  once  and  for  aU  wtietber  the  Oonatl- 
tuti<m  of  tha  United  Statee  la  the  property  of  the  people  or  tha 
patrimony  of  tbe  privileged. 

VPnm  Ohrlatiaa  Sdenoe  Monitor,  Apr,  M.  UfT] 
Ootnx  PXdUni  Held  Mobb  BamnsT.  TaMr  Pasauiiurrt 


Nkw  ToBX.  AprU  a4,r— Xvny  alternative  idea  on  the  Bupteuie 
Court  aave  one— that  providhag  for  the  retirement  of  membera 
of  the  United  Statee  Supreme  Court  wlien  they  have  reertied  the 
age  of  76  yeara  is  essentially  more  radical  than  that  submitted 
to  Congress  by  the  Presldeixt.  la  the  (q;ilaloa  of  Fsdcral  Oouadl 
of  tbe  Churdiaa  of  Christ  in  America,  voiced  la  aa  aaalyiCa  oC 
both  aides  of  the  teaue  today. 

"Whatever  may  be  thought  of  tbe  aevwal  propoaltlona  offered  aa 
altsmativee  to  the  plan  in  dUputo".  It  aay^  nt  must  be  raoognlasd 
that,  with  the  exoc^itioa  of  oompuleoty  retirement  of  Judgea.  tbsf 
are  an  eaaentlally  more  radical  than  torn  Prsaldenri  plea  la  their 
effect  on  govemmoital  procsasss.  Tbla  dose  aot  BMaa  that  tiMf 
are  not  praf erahle,  nor  dose  it  mean  that  some  of  them  era  aol 
In  any  case  needed  aa  aupplementaiy  remedlaa  for  the  evU  oC 
^rt»^HT^nlg^l^^  oourt  dedalooa    *     *      . 

"Tbe  conchision  of  the  whole  matter  saema  to  be  that  thoee 
who  think  that-  the  Nation  la  now  la  a  critical  attoatton.  who 
are  deeply  Impresesd  with  the  inferior  *"**~""f«<  atataa  of  oae- 
tblrd  of  our  people,  to  which  the  Prsaldaxt  haa  called  attention, 
who  share  the  cono»n  expressed  by  the  Chief  Justloe  hlmeelf 
In  the  recent  minimum-wage  deciakm  over  the  uhparaUeled  de- 
mands for  relief  which  aroae  during  tbe  recent  period  of  deprea- 
sion  and  stiU  continue  to  an  alarming  extent*,  and  who  believe 
these  conditions  can  be  met  only  by  Immedlatdly  aaearli«  a  lib- 
eral attitude  cm  the  part  of  the  Si^reme  Court  toward  New  Deal 
legislation,  win  tend  to  favor  the  Preeldent'a  propoeal  aa  the 
quickest  method  of  Infusing  new  l>lood  into  the  Court. 
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*Y>B  tbe  other  hand,  thoee  who  do  not 
grave  and  thlak  that  with  a  llttto  patteaoe 
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tn  th«  fi-x-t  of  tlM  ODort  trtB  fettos  aboot 
tbMBfm  In  the  mtopn* 

to  tte  OuiigllliilliMi.  and  thoM  ifbo  tmx  tbm  i^wdawt  at 
las  %b»  Ooort  tn  any  vny  wttkon*  tbe  ippraval  of  the  wbcds 
pmlB  win  b«  tadlBKi  to  oppoM  tiM  PxMklanl^  plan  and  lavor 

Hw  eoaacll  flndi.  lunmar,  tbafc  vbatorar  tbs  uuteoBie.  tba 


It  tea  bcmiftt  to  the  attentfam  at  ttaa  oooBtry.  as  erldnoal 
liv  tka  »ura«<ali^  MtUtection  voleMl  In  tXw  eonawvattre  pnai 
ovar  tba  lannt  Ubenl  tfecMmia  of  tbe  Suprama  Court,  tha  uacaa 
mr  ot  a  BOdHB  Judicial  Infeerpcatatlon  of  our  basic  law*.  It  ays: 


"A  fair  statsmcnt  of  the  eantral  Issue  would  seem  to  be 
aa  follows: 

tba  ftiPTT"**  Ooort  basaado  dear  la  a  niimbar  of  dael^ 
ot  tham  dlTldsd.  tbat  It  Is  avarss  to  aiistoliUng  a 
iva  nroaraaK.  adopted  In  a  Tsry  critical  period,  which  Is 
la  llM  wt&  a  broad  dartsrattnn  of  poUey  that  tha  people  hava 
Ival  J  apptovad  at  tha  poUa.  la  tt  sound  to  bdng  abont  a 
la  we  taaor  of  dsctrtotia  bf  appointing  addttloaal  aam^ 
ot  tha  Oowt  whooB  vlawa  are  known  to  ne  mora  f  avonabia 
to  tha  fenanl  aim  ot  tha  silinliilstrslliin  and  to  tha  eharactnr 
o<  tha  iiieesiass  '**-*§»*««  to  laptaDsat  themf  That  la  tha  Issue 
la  a  nntrtwll    *    *    *•     r 

*lf    •    •    •    the  piapariU  la  Btated  In  tarma  cC  a  flan  to  pa^ 
tbm  Oourt.  tha  ipnetinn  la  begfad    *    *    *. 
"B  to  fwilwMjr  aale  to  aajr  that  the  snpportea  ot  the  President's 
'  for  the  most  part  regard  It  ae  a  rather  drastle  but  nacas 
adient  to  rrtfrr  tha  HtiiTrtiitt  Oourt  todepandant  of  the 
wm  ladtTldnallsttc  tradition  whiah  our  aoonnwio  tpitm  haa 
ieped  and  asora  dependant  apon  tha  wUl  of  tha  pao^  aa  to 
spMt  la  which  tha  langiiaji  of  the  Ooaatttation  iftMOl  be 


little  Jwsttlifatlnn  far  tha  apprehension  of 
arttlOB  of  tha  Preridanfa  propoesl  that  tt  would  est  up  a  preeadent. 
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lam 


to  Ikvb  pdntod  In  the  Rbopo  a  radio  addren  ddlTcred  bp 
Wtin*dA.WSkBM,aaM9ta7i,i»n.  TIm  title  of  ttie  addren 
li^  "Wham  mwnmm  GDurtr* 

Than  bcteff  BO  otafeettax  ttie  aildmui  wm  <Hrdared  to  be 
pdnted  in  tbe  Rsooae,  as  folkms: 

to«vaahfar  aftw  mtautes  about  our  Bupreake  Oourt! 
_       Tb»A  brttsf  say  baeaaae  I  am  not  a  laevjer,  I  am  going 

IM^  heard  ite  lawjaia  ou.  both  sktaa.  Itet^  an  rtght.  aa 
iKaefllffoaaL  Bat  paraoaafiy  1  wmfld  rather  hear  IMn  tha  peo- 
gto  wt»  mmft  Jmojon:  aood  tbeae  paat  few  weeks,  z  battera.  win 
wro  iB  ABMMflaa  hialary  aa  a  Una -when  onr  Ouuiame  Oourt 
to  baarla  a b«g  wap  from  llha  paeple of  tha  Wtled  Watue. 
aa  ttiat  X  can  it  ov  fcunaum  ooart.  It  doeaat 
to  ^  *'*??'!!—•   I*  b^BBts  to  aa~<»  yaw  and  aa,  and 

Wis  tt  to  aaH^  at  y  tt  doaaat  wurtc  as  w*  want  It  to  work. 

,'^    _;        to  ba  narissary  to  pasasrya  oar  <■ lei  j. 

__  I  tsotow,  tt  asa  ttw  ooatanarr  way  of  tafaBlng  to  the  Ocnrtk 

Wot  inaity  pMfa  ttte  average  amaneaa  cttttsn  got  to  thlnlrtng  of 
tha  Jmaama  Oovr^  not  aa  a  aera  branch  off  our  damoeratlc  ge^ 
amnient  bat  aa  a  aort  of  aacrad  trfboaal  enanabnw  ralaed  abeva 
tbe  Ounmiaaat  and  uuduaad  wtOi  aoaaa  lujatothms  aalhorttf  to 
%^  tha  OovamaMBk  what  to  do. 
And  wa  caUad  that  atlttofto  rmraaea.  It  waaaH.  R  waa  an- 
il waant  an  altWiida  of  taspeet  for  the  Ooort  bat 
of  afiiitaiiipt  tot  dmaooracy. 

I  to  hatva  true  Cttnooaey*  to  be  saia>  wa  muat  raqpaet 

aatfwa  wmiayacttba^dgiajBeaandabiaa  by  them, 

va  era  coarvizsBad  tbift  tbatf  dacttttoa  aflra  wxoog* 

wa  aaifld  not  faavaordHvand  witliaaft  owttr  tbe  rwa 

ba  laapoMlbla.   sot  that  tt  far  dUBrrant  from 


who 


I  knew  wa  araat  have  umptres.  and  wa  mast  raspaet  and  abide  bp 
the  dselaloDa  of  the  umiHre  or  the  gaoie  eould  not  go  on.  But 
tha  game.  nerertbalcaB.  does  not  betong  to  the  umphae.  and  If 
the  uaaplres  ever  got  to  thinking  that  It  does,  we  would  either 
laee  totereat  In  the  game  or,  in  the  Intereet  of  tha  gante,  wa 
would  i\ffrrr*^  a  different  kind  of  umpire. 

m  Amerlea  for  many  yean  we  seemed  to  kae  Intereet  la 
democracy.  We  stUl  had  our  democratic  forms.  We  still  had  ovff 
lif  liiiDS  And  we  etill  seemed  to  think  tlutt  this  ocmatituted 
denmcraey.  But  X  want  to  ask  any  Ustener  over  60  years  of  age 
if  the  aTerage  American  of  his  acquaintance  did  not  eeem  to  think 
of  the  Gofemment  as  something  above  the  pecqtle,  rathor  than 
thiTifctity  of  the  people  as  above  the  Oovemment. 

Bnt  all  that  haa  been  changed.  In  1982.  the  peofde  of  tbeea 
trnited  States  demanded  a  new  deal.  We  were  rather  haay.  douhi- 
lass,  aa  to  how  it  mi^t  be  brought  about.  But  wa  were  sick  of 
pt»feKty  in  the  mklst  of  plenty,  and  of  unemployment  In  the  land 
af  opportunity,  and  by  the  New  Deal  we  meant  soeh  a  fair 
dtttrlbotloa  of  opportunity  that  Uie  people  generally  would  ba 
goamnteed  aaaploymant  and  their  fiui  and  Just  •hara  of  tha 
^nallli  vMch  their  work  produeed. 
And  ao.  taking  a  diance.  we  dected  Prax^in  D.  Booeerelt. 
And  a  yaara  of  Booaerelt  oonvlnoed  the  people  of  the  United 
Btotsa  that  they  had  Ohoeen  well.  Whereupon  all  tha  little  groupa 
of  tba  prlTlleged  and  powerful — all  the  groups  which  had  oobm 
to  think  of  themselTee  as  rlghtfuUy  above  the  people  began  their 
'<M»*l**«g«»  to  stop  Roosevelt  at  any  coet. 

Most  af  ua.  I  think,  remember  what  came  of  that.  Tbe  ummof 
was  46  to  X  and  the  largeet  popular  majority  that  any  PiwstdanI 
aver  had.  But  mm  would  think  to  read  some  of  our 
today  that  the  editors  had  forgotten  aU  about  It. 

The  American  people,  I  am  aure.  have  not.  By  1986.  anrsly,  thep 
knew  what  they  wanted.  They  knew  whom  they  were  voting  for. 
There  was  :ao  hasty  decision  and  all  the  argtunents  against  Roose- 
velt were  given  a  fall  hearing.  Tbe  opposition  controlled  moot  of 
ttte  newqHqters  and  tbe  special  interests  poured  out  millions  for 
special  propaganda.  But  the  people  of  the  United  Btatee — waga 
earners  and  farmers  and  housewives,  who  had  never  eeemed  to 
reaUae  thetr  power  before — declared  overwhelmingly  that  the  New 
Deal  must  go  on  until  they,  the  peoi^e.  could  have  and  enjoy  tha 
good  things  of  Ufe  in  accordance  with  thetr  new  capacity  to  pro- 
duce them. 

I  ssid  I  was  a  lover  of  sports,  and  yon  may  have  gueeseiJ  that  Z 
b^eve  in  government  by  the  people.  But  that  lent  all  I  do. 
I  am  a  bualsessman,  and  for  60  years  I  have  done  my  best  to  study 
our  business  devdopment.  If  it  hadnt  been  for  thoee  buslneaa 
studies  I  m^ht  be  as  aftaid  of  democracy  In  action  as  are  aoaaa 
other  businessmen.  At  any  rate  this  uprising  of  the  peo|M 
frightened  most  of  the  buslnessnm  who  had  not  been  studying 
business  development.  They  were  honest  and  cooscientiouo 
enoo^.  They  simply  dldnt  know  that  this  better  distribution 
of  wetitti  had  now  become  as  necessary  for  busineas  as  it  waa 
for  tbe  people  generally. 

Bo  they  wete  frit^tened.  But  they  saw  one  bulwaik  bciweetf 
them  and  tbe  New  Deal.  That  was  the  Supreme  Oourt.  Tha 
Supreme  Oourt  had  de<dared  a  large  part  of  the  New  Deal  uncon- 
stitutional: and  the  Supreme  Oourt,  as  they  saw  it,  was  abova 
and  beyond  the  wfil  of  the  peorrie  of  the  United  Statea. 

Now  they,  and  their  lawyers,  and  their  other  spokesmen  have 
been  teillnK  us  that  President  Roosevrit  is  trying  to  make  him- 
sdf  superlot  to  the  Supreme  Oourt.  What  he  Is  really  doing,  of 
ooorae.  Is  keeping  his  ^edge  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
He  promised.  In  effect,  to  ro  on  with  the  New  Deal  until  the 
people  of  the  United  States  would  be  assured  of  suA  buying 
power  that  they  could  pxirchase  the  products  of  our  Indusiilea 
and  thus  keep  themselves  profitably  employed.  To  achieve  this, 
auAaiB  generally  must  have  high  wagea.  and  farmara 
not  only  be  able  to  aell  their  products  prafttably  but  tha 
saa  whlOh  they  tillad  must  be  protected  from  tba  ravagea  of 
rugged  hidtvlduallsm  which  were  fast  wearing  it  out.  This  naesa* 
aitated  a  Natlaa-wlde  program  of  conservation.  It  nacessttatod 
flhacks  upon  grasping  corporations.  It  necesattated  the  control 
of  agrlcultars  and  cf  todustry  for  the  cmnmon  good. 

Iha  aapsaoM  Oourt,  however,  declared  that  the  OovemBMiit 
aoald  aa«  do  many  of  these  things.  I  oouklnt  alwi^  toUow  tta 
Una  off  laaannlng;  and  neither,  in  fact,  could  tha  Oourt  ItstiC. 
Ona^day  it  declared  that  the  regulation  of  agrioilture  was  not  m 
tor  the  National  Oovamment.  which  could  regulate  tt.  but 
>  iadivMual  Statea,  trtxkdi.  as  every  farmer  knew,  oould  not. 
day  tt  said  that  the  regulation  of  the  labor  of  women  and 
ahtMran  must  be  left  to  tbe  individual  Stotea.  Than  tt  followed 
wtth  a  declaration  that  the  SUtes  couldnt  do  it.  either.  Then 
Jostloe  Roberts  changed  his  mind;  and  In  cha]:^:lng  his  mind  ha 
ahanged  the  mind  cf  the  Supreme  Court  and  thus  changed  tha 
Oaaatltutlon  of  the  United  Statea.  for  everybody  had  come  to 
undsnstaad  by  this  time  that  the  Oonstttutlon  Is  what  tha  Jua- 
tlcea  say  it  la. 

^^^  **^  undoubtedly,  was  aU  good  law.  the  only  trouble  with 
tt  being  that  tt  dldnt  make  sense.  Many  people  begfta  to  de- 
naand  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  but  the  Constttutlon  waa 
actuaUy  being  amended  right  before  our  eyes.  Monday  was  not 
only  wash  day  Imt  a  day  for  general  alteraUon  and  rq>alrs,  aa 
far  as  the  Constitution  was  concerned. 

I  am  not  Warning  the  Supreme  Court  for  this.  I  think  tt  Is  aa 
y**?"**'""'  »  oourt  aa  we  could  hope  to  have.  Bitt  when  Preal* 
dant  Boosavelt  obaerved  that  the  Court  needed  new  blood.  I  kaoar 
that  tha  Anerlcaa  paopia  oould  aae  tha  point. 
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We  ware  Interested  to  a  fuDar  and  fairer  dlstrlbutloa  of  wealth, 
as  promised  by  President  Roosevelt.  The  President,  we  know,  waa 
under  oath  to  sUy  within  the  Constitutioti.  So  was  the  Suprane 
Oourt,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  Supreme  Oourt  could 
and  did  amend  the  Constitution  to  fit  tba  views  cf  tha  Judgea, 
whereas  the  President  could  not. 

He  and  Congress,  however,  could  amend  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  was  an  extracxtllnary  proposal,  and  it  could  hardly  be  Justified 
If  theee  were  not  extraordinary  timea.  But  they  are,  and  everybody 
knows  they  are,  extraordinary  times — ^tlmes  as  extraordinary  aa 
were  the  1860's.  when  tbe  famous  Dred  Scott  decision  failed  to 
settle  anything  but  so  unsettled  everything  which  the  American 
people  arere  trying  to  do  that  it  became  one  of  the  chief  events 
leading  up  to  the  War  between  the  Statea. 

And  yet,  legaUstically,  that  Dred  Scott  decision  was  a  master- 
piece. If  Chief  Justice  Taney  and  his  colleagues,  however,  had 
only  been  able  to  look  ahead,  as  well  as  back,  they  would  not  have 
helped  toplitnge  the  Nation  into  war.  Tlie  real  Issue  before  vm 
today  U:  How  can  we,  the  people  of  the  United  Stotes,  be  sure 
that  our  Supreme  Oourt  will  poaseai  foresight  equal  to  ita 
hindsight? 

None  of  us  brieves  in  packing  tha  Oourt  to  suit  the  wOl  of 
the  Bxecutlve;  and  we  know  for  a  certainty  that  Prealdent  Roose- 
velt does  not.  In  ordinary  times,  wa  know,  tha  Oourt  Is  a  steady- 
ing influence,  and  puts  a  needed  check  tq>oa  rash  legislation. 
But  these  are  not  ordinary  timea.  Thia  la  a  hlatoric  turning 
point  between  the  age  of  scarcity  and  tha  age  of  plenty;  and  it 
is  a  day  when  the  people  generally  must  be  able  to  buy  that 
plenty,  tiao  the  machinery  of  plenty  cannot  be  kqrt  In  opera- 
tion, and  we  are  necessarily  plunged  into  unemployment,  deprea- 
aion.  poverty,  and  economic  chaoa.  If,  at  such  turning  points, 
our  Supreme  Oourt  cannot  look  ahead  as  well  aa  back,  it  becomes 
a  moat  unsteadylng  influence  and  may,  deapite  tha  best  inten- 
tions in  the  world,  bring  on  national  disaster. 

Let  me  repeat:  I  am  not  blaming  our  BupnoM  Court.  No  one 
can  rightly  be  blamed  tcx  growing  old,  and  I  am  psst  70  myself. 
It  Is  wall  to  remember,  however,  that  when  we  aging  capitalists 
have  Important  new  business  to  transact  we  entrust  it  to  people 
who  are  up  and  coming,  not  to  thoee  whoae  minds  are  too  much 
In  the  past  and  whoae  decisions  are  flxad  by  the  psaoedents  of 
the  past. 

If  we  object  to  new  blood  in  the  Supreme  Oourt,  therefore,  while 
we  may  hire  lawyers  to  advancs  other  reasons,  our  real  reasons 
must  be  plain.  It  is  because  we  dont  want  this  important  New 
Deal  business  transacted.  It  is  because  we  dont  want  tha 
people  of  these  United  Stotes  to  have  what  they  voted  for.  It 
is  because  we  want  to  stt^  Roosevelt  from  effecting  the  fuller 
and  fairer  distribution  of  wealth  which  not  only  the  jteopio  but 
theee  new  timea  demand.  But  the  American  people.  I  am  sure, 
will  not  be  fooled.  They.  I  know,  are  with  Roosevelt  In  his  deter- 
mination to  bring  the  Supreme  Oourt  in  line  with  theee  new  timea 
and  In  line  with  the  will  of  our  American  people,  for  not  on^ 
p^i^^   but  economic  democracy. 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  PRANK  O.  LOWDXN.  OF  ILUNOIS.  OH 

APRIL  7,  1937 


ICr.  HOLT.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoiu)  an  address  delivered  over  the 
radio  on  Wednesday,  April  7, 1937,  by  Ftank  O.  Lowden,  for- 
mer Qovemor  of  Illinois,  on  the  President's  plan  to  increase 
the  membership  pf  the  Supreme  Court. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rxcoho,  as  follows: 

The  issue  has  now  become  clear,  ShaU  we  subordinate  tbe  Su- 
preme Court  to  the  Congress  or  the  President,  or  even  both?  Or 
shall  we  retain  the  Constitution  aa  handed  down  by  tbe  fatbera, 
with  its  checks  and  balances?  I 

This  question  rises  above  parltlsanshlp.  And  so  I  tpeak  tonight 
as  an  American  proud  of  his  h«ritage.  I  cannot  bOliave  that  the 
American  people  wish  the  Congress  or  the  Prealdent  to  wield 
supreme  power.  And  an  independent  Supreme  Court  alone  standa 
in  the  way.  A  written  Constitution,  with  Ito  guaranty  of  tba 
libertiea  of  the  dtiaen,  wotdd  beoome  but  a  rope  of  sand  unless 
power  to  interpret  it  were  given  to  someone  whoae  decision  should 
be  final,  binding  upon  all. 

Shall  the  Congrees  have  the]  right  to  make  tha  final  decision 
upon  its  own  powers  as  defined  In  the  Constltutlbn?    Tba  framera 


of  that  gnat  doeoment  were  f  amUlar  wtth  blatory.  Tbay 
that  tba  tyranny  of  a  majority  was  |uat  as  odious  as  tba  tyranny 
ot  a  king.  Tbij  tberefota  erected  barriers  beyond  atileb  tba 
Oongresa  oould  not  rightly  go. 


rXMXLSJLM  WITH 

They  were  familiar,  too,  with  kingly  rule.  Tbay  had  but  re- 
cently revolted  against  that  kind  of  government.  Tbey  therefore 
limited  in  precise  terms  the  power  which  tba  Prealdent  might 
ezerdse.  If  he  were  permitted  to  construe  his  own  preragatlvea. 
they  knew  that  the  end  would  be  exactly  tbe  kind  of  govern- 
ment which  they  had  rlaked  their  lives  to  overthrow. 

There  was  but  one  answer  to  the  problem  tbay  faead.  And 
that  waa  an  independent  tribunal  arboae  function  It  ahonld  ba 
to  determine  finally  Just  what  the  boundaries  wcxa  bayood  wbioh 
neither  Congress  nor  tbe  Prealdent  oould  pass.  And  thus  the 
Supreme  Oourt  came  into  aslstcnoe. 

"It  has.  indeed,  no  power  to  leglalato.  It  cannot  appraptlato  a 
dollar  of  money.  It  carries  neither  tbe  purse  nor  tba  awoid.  But 
It  posassses  tba  power  of  darJartng  tbe  law,  and  to  tbaa  la  found 
tbe  safeguard  which  keeps  the  whole  mighty  f abrle  of  gonMm- 
ment  ftora  mshlng  to  dsatmetlon.  T^ls  negaltva  power,  tba 
power  of  rsslatanee,  la  the  only  safety  of  a  popular 
Thua  q;>oka  lustloa  PMd  upon  hla  rstlranent  ' 
after  a  long  and  distinguished 


WOT  aatiawaa 

There  Is  a  popular  mlsi^iprsbenslon  aa  to  ttaa  funetloaa  of  tba 
Supreme  Oourt.  It  does  not  review  legldatlon,  aa  Is  often  sHagad, 
Tbe  Congrees  Is  at  liberty  to  pass  any  law  it  wllla.  lliat  law  re- 
mains upon  the  stotuto  bocAs  unchallenged  until  soma  ettlasn  who 
f  etis  himself  aggrieved  under  its  operation  rlalma  that  tba  law  In 
qusation  is  to  oonlllct  with  hla  constitutional  rigbto  Dtan.  and 
then  only,  does  tba  Oourt  concern  itself  with  su»  a  law.  It  laya 
tba  law  alongalda  tha  provision  of  tha  Oonatttotlaa  la  qnsettm 
and  deddee  wbeCber  or  not  such  a  conflict  ealsts. 

If  the  dedsloa  Is  to  favor  of  the  dtiaen  who  dalma  tba  protae- 
tlon  of  tbe  Oonstltutlan.  tba  Oourt  haa  no  altematlva  but  to  de- 
clare tba  law  of  Congress  void.  For  surely  If  tba  two  are  to  con- 
flict both  cannot  be  valid.  And  if  dtber  must  yidd.  tt  most  ba 
the  statute  and  not  the  Constitution.  Otherwlaa  tba  Ooostlttt- 
tion  would  ba  but  a  acrap  of  paper. 

And  then.  too.  a  Supreme  Oourt  subordinated  to  the  Kkecuttva, 
would  mean  sooner  or  later  a  complete  oentralftmtian  of  all  power 
to  the  PMexal  Oovsmment.  This  the  framera  of  tbe  Oonstlta- 
tlon  thought  thi^  bad  guarded  against  by  apportlonl^  tha  pow- 
ers of  government  between  the  Stotes  and  the  Federal  Oovernmant 
and  by  eatabUshlng  an  independent  tribunal  whidi  should  ba 
arbiter  between  tbe  two. 


Do  wa  raallaa  what  a  oompletdy  oentzallaed  government  would 
mean?  In  aU  tba  vital  concerns  of  tha  dtiaen.  tt  would  be  Wadi- 
Ington.  not  a  State  ci4>ltal.  that  would  have  tba  aotbortty  to 
speak.  Indeed.  aU  local  self  government  would  to  aOeet  ba  gone. 
TlMre  are  but  two  forma  of  govemmant  covntog  ao  adds  a  ter- 
ritory aa  ours  that  can  long  endure:  one,  power  divided  between 
the  central  govenunant  and  local  subdlTistona;  tba  oCbsr,  an  ab- 
aohito  autocracy  governing  all  and  everything  from  ttaa  country^ 
capltaL  Under  ttaa  former  alone  Is  populsr  govenunant  posslbia. 
Deatroy  local  self  giweiiiineiit  and  tbe  other  form  will  eonse. 

A  complwtdy  eantrallaed  gownment  would,  of  eoone,  taava 
the  power  to  determine  all  prloea  and  wagea.  Do  tba  ptnduears 
of  oommoditlea  and  tbe  wage  earners  wlsta  to  risk  ttaair  all  upm 
an  act  of  Ooogrsss?  ^  Tha  present  Oongreas,  It  Is  tma,  Z  think,  la 
friendly  to  botta  farmers  and  waga  earners.  What  aasuranoe  have 
they,  however,  that  eome  future  Congress  would  not  use  this  aama 
power  to  effect  thatr  ruto? 

I  am  told  that  many  farmers  are  to  favor  of  beatowtog  aueta 
power  vpan  tba  Federal  Government.  At  this  point  I  want  to 
lasua  a  adamn  warning.  Tbm  farmara  constitute  abowt  a  quarter 
of  our  pt^mlatlon.  The  other  three-quarters  are  Interaated  to 
low  prloea  for  farm  produete.  This  75  percent,  living  largdy  to 
tba  dtlaa,  baas  greater  fadllties  for  msirtng  tbair  wlshaa  kniawn 
tban  tba  agricultural  other  36  percent.  What  cbaaea  will  tba 
American  fanner  have  to  tbe  long  run  If  tbe  Fsdsral  Qovemment 
ts  given  the  power  to  name  tbe  price  of  the  produete  ot  ttaa  adl? 

LTa  lass  vmoa 


It  Is  peculiarly  fitting  that  members  of  the  Prssldent'k  own 
party  are  inartlng  to  thla  great  fight  for  tbe  Indapandaaoa  of  ttaa 
Supreme  Court.  Tba  Democratic  Party  haa  always  bean  a  atanch 
defender  of  tbe  righte  of  the  Stotea.  And  thoee  rigbto  are  aecure 
only  eo  kmg  aa  that  august  tribunal  shall  be  lndq;iendant  of  both 
Congress  and  tha  President,  as  designM  by  ttaa  wlaa  man  who 
framed  our  Constitution. 

A  Judiciary  independent  of  the  Kzecutlve  power  has  been 
ttamight  ot  tor  centuries  as  the  outstanding  achlcTamcnt  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  dvlliaatlon.  It  baa  bsen  the  object  of  admiration 
of  liberty-loving  man  evcryv^iere.  The  last  ruler  to  tha  Kngltsh- 
apeaklng  worid  of  whom  I  know  to  subordinate  the  Judidary  to 
the  Executive  was  James  n  of  Kngland,  260  yeara  ago—and  he  lost 
his  crown. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  the  large  majority  tha  President  re- 
odved  to  the  last  election  is  a  mandate  to  employ  whatever 
means  are  to  his  power  to  carry  out  the  program  be  baa  to  mlnd« 
whether  tt  rune  against  tba  deddona  of  toe  Supreme  Oourt  or 
not.  If  tha  lame  now  presented  was  even  htoted  at  by  the  anp- 
porters  of  the  administration  to  tba  last  campaign,  I  never 
beard  of  it. 
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1^  tbe 
thBt  th*  awMiutlun  rtkoOld  b*  inwirtwi  tn  thJa  wmj. 
KOfUMI  far.  vklcb  ikotfd  gaud  acaUiit 
fiyi^l  Ul-cooildand  action  and  r>quli>  tbm  etmfeomaem  not 
mcrrty  of  a  maJorttr  but  of  ocaaldTably  mon  tban  a  majority 
of  an  tba  Btataa.  It  la  now  urgad.  howvver,  that  thta  metliod 
vonld  raqutra  much  ttma.  T1i»t  was  oaetlj  vlij  tlia  framera  of 
tha  Oooalttutlan  prondad  atatoorata  maehlnary  for  tha  amend- 
BMBt  of  tba  fundamental  law.  Baatj  aettan  affecting  tha  Ubcr- 
Uaa  of  tha  atUaan  vaa  what  thay  moat  Itarod. 


Tba  PTHldant  haa  baan  la  oAea  far  mora  than  4  yaan.  Tha 
Oburt  la  tba  aama  Oourt  whida  tha  PraaldeBt  found  when 
ladnetad  Into  oAoa.  If  man  paat  tha  aga  of  10  oannoC  ba 
to  feaap  la  atop  with  modom  progtaaa  thara  haa  baan 
ampla  thna  to  correct  thla  In  a  ouMatltutfcmaT  way.  VOr  a  majority 
of  Iba  8a|«ma  Okiart  had  paand  that  i«e  whan  the  Preatdent 
waa  lnwv*^*d.  A  atanple  *i«»^»««w»*«»».  to  tha  finMtHiitiirn  mak- 
ing fatiramant  at  tha  age  of  TO  oonpolaacy  would  hava  aohtavod 


t 

r  ; 
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Oan  aayona  think  that  aueb  a  vaoatatlon  for  amendment  woold 
not  have  xwatfad  tha  zwinlotta  irola  tn  Oongwaa.  dnminatad.  aa  It 
by  tha  PMaldentT  Doaa  anyona  btflave  that  auch  a 
amendment  would  not  have  been  ratified  before  now  by 
Irad  number  of  Statee  It  the  people  of  the  United  Stotee 
really  deatred  thla  duoaga  tn  the  Oourt?  Of  ooorae,  if  the  people 
iMd  read  lialweau  ttMUaaa,  aa  waO'thoy  might,  a  eacret  deafgn 
oa  tba  part  of  the  FraeldeBt  to  padc  the  Court.  It  would  have 
m  my  <q>lnloa.  o««rwhetanlna}y  defeated.  And  tent  that  the 
why  the  method  by  amendment  waa  not  enqdoyedt 

feature  of  our  form  of  government  le  that 
In  the  people,  and  In  the  people  akme. 
~  tt  to  the  Ooogreea  or  the  Preeldent 
Oourt,  or  an  combined.  They  taaee  delegafeed  cer- 
tain powen  but  withheld  otfaere.  If  a  eonfllct  exlata  bewreea  any 
rrTTfllTiTftT  branehea  of  tha  Federal  Goevmment,  the  people 
haw  tba  right  to  adjudicate  that  oonfUet.  And  thla  can  be 
cnly  throoi^  coirrentlcna  or  legieialiiiaa  of  the  fltatea. 
nxwaamaa  wmama 
It  waa  mtaMrtUea  and  mdtndaala  that  the  OooaUtutlon  aimed 
to  protaet  la  tha  enrdae  of  thatr  righta.  We  are  aU  in  a  minority 
la  moat  of  our  ralattona  to  tha  aode^  la  which  we  ttre.  Tlte 
very  dmrch  in  wbldi  we  worohlp,  whatever  oar  creed  may  be.  la 
ta  a  minarllty.  Tha  occupation  In  whldb  w«  g»ln  cur  dally  llTteg, 
wTiafaier  that  oocupatton  may  be.  la  m  a  minority.  Individually. 
w«  are  la  eentaet  wttb  aodafey  at  a  thmwanrt  potsta  and  in  every 
one  of  tbam  I  can  bow  lecan  we  an  la  a  mlnortty.  If.  therefore. 
Blnorttlea  are  not  protected  our  Uberttee  have  taken  flight. 
The  Bin  of  Blghta.  giiaiilealm  tha  fundamental  righta  of 

_    of 

B  te  tha  ztpa  fratt  of  a  thoumnd  yeara  of  manie 

~  ~  It  Ibe  liiiiiiHeat  ladlvldnal  or  tha 

tn  tha  anmaa  of  fundamental  righta 

of  atthar  Onngnm  or  tha  ftooMant  or  both. 

It  alOM.  aoearaa  tba  hbai^  of  tba  hMttvldual  agatnet  ar- 

wtth  tba  right  to  Wal  by  a  Jury  of  hte 

rtghft  to  woiditp  Ood  la 

of  tha 
If  man  li'to 

by  tha  lagblatin  <r  tba  mwHilliii  bBoaeh  of 
only  by  the 


too.  eomplalaad  of  the  Oovrt.  B  he 
aa  oAort  to  achMtUnato  tt  to  tba  FreoMeney,  I  have 
beard  of  11  Mttm  tbl*  doi«hty  old 
«f  aOoa  tba  ooly  rogre*  that  he  waa  haoad  to  amwa  waa.  not  thst 
be  had  fftllad  to  raoenrtmet  fte  Boprema  OoaDtiTbnt  that  ha  bad 
not  kfllad  Bmy  Ctoy  la  a  dud  and  hang  Mba  O.  OUhona  far 


ItlllUUU^ 

hi  tba  _ 

Into  pow  ba  made  no  effort  to 
ttot  Oaeiaicn  but  eabniy 
atttuttan  to  acblava  thle 

Oo/bA  waa  itfwrgitd  •wUSb 
a  «adrtdb  tf  ttMft  body  tn  the 
•at  ttl  toAk  ttMi  to  tncTMaa  ttie 
tt  to  tta  orlglaal 
-  ^ 


ttM  Ooqgt  la  order  to 

Oourt  Jtaigiw  by  twt^  tfaue 


what  that  deeMon  would  be.    Thla  charge,  too.  therefore  fUla 
to  the  ground. 

Lord  Biyee.  In  hla  great  work  The  American  Ctammoowealtb. 
pointed  out  that  the  failure  of  the  Constitution  to  fix  the  number 
of  Jndgee  of  the  Bupteme  Court  waa  "a  Joint  In  the  Ooarfe  armor 
throogh  which  a  weapon  might  acme  day  penetrate."  And  now  far 
the  fleet  time  In  our  hlatory  that  weKpotx  le  being  enqiloyed.  The 
ftamete  of  the  Oonstltutiao  could  not  foreeee  a  time  wtien  a  Preel- 
dent who  had  taken  an  oath  to  suppcxt  the  Conatitutlon  ehould  one 
d^r  attempt  to  impair,  if  not  destroy,  an  Integral  part  of  the  Con- 
Bttution  he  had  sworn  to  uphold.  They  had  more  faith  In  tha 
future  Freoldente  of  the  Bepubilo— and  that  faith  haa  been  Juati- 
fled  uatU  ahnoat  thla  very  hour. 


HOT   TKB 


am 


Thla  te  not  the  flirt  time  an  attack  haa  been  laundied  agalnat 
the  Court.  In  the  early  half  of  the  last  century  the  Court  waa 
violently  assailed.  The  Chief  grievance  then  waa.  not  that  the 
Court  declared  acta  of  Congress  tmconstltatl<mal,  but  that  they  had 
sustained  the  oonstitotlonallty  of  certain  laws.  The  eritielam  of 
theae  decisions  was  much  more  violent  than  any  we  liave  heard  In 
recent  years.  And  yet,  whatever  party  has  been  In  power  dnee  haa 
not  only  acquleeued  in  the  soundnees  of  those  deddona,  bat  In  Ita 
own  le^laUve  policies  has  availed  itself  of  the  powers  of 
wlilch  these  deddons  bad  u{Aield. 

After  the  Civil  War  the  Suprane  Court  again  vindicated  Ita 
fulness  in  a  series  of  decidons  upon  laws  of  Congress  ''"■«*«»^  dur> 
tng  the  period  of  reconstruction.  Tills  time,  however.  Instead  of 
anstainlng  acts  of  Congress,  they  dedared  them  nuU  and  void. 
After  the  war  the  South  lay  prostrate.  The  RepuUkam  Party  waa 
tlien  In  power.  The  hot  paadons  engendered  during  the  war  were 
atiU  aflame.  Laws  were  passed  whidi  reduced  the  Southern  Statee 
to  impotence  over  their  own  affain.  This  was  the  darkeat  henr 
In  that  tragic  en.  The  Southern  States  seemed  almost  lidpless 
imder  a  conqueror's  heel.  Then  the  Supreme  Court  hi  an  tta 
majesty  Intervened  and  declared  those  acts  beyond  tba  powia  of 
Congress.  Hope  revived  among  the  pec^e  of  the  Southern  Statee 
and  the  hMppj  rec<nM:illatlan  we  now  behdd  between  the  North 
and  the  South  dated  from  that  time.  And  yet  fleroe  aad  bftter 
was  the  denunciation  buried  at  the  Court.  But  now,  after  the 
iHiee  of  half  a  century,  who  la  there  in  America  to  artaa  and  aay 
that  he  wishes  those  decisions  had  been  other  than  they  were? 

The  President  already  poseeeees  more  power  unqnasttoikad  by 
the  Oourt  than  any  other  ReskleDt  has  ever  poaseoeed  even  to 
time  of  war.  Ba  can  devalue  the  American  dollar  whenever  he 
pleaaee.  No  other  Preeldent  ever  poesessed  this  power.  He 
oauae  to  be  Issued  binions  of  dollars  to  notea  for  the  puipuae 
of  redudng  the  national  debt  or  purchasing  any  govemi 
eurltlee.  No  ottMr  Preeldent  ever  pngncaecd  thla  powei 
preecribe  the  rulee  and  regulations  under  which  gold  can  be  ac- 
quired and  held.  No  other  Preeldent  ever  poaaeeaad  tbla  power. 
He  can  ttpeoa,  at  his  own  discretkm,  a  sum  twloe  aa  large  aa  tha 
entire  Federal  Budget  to  the  yeara  tetan  the  war.  Mo  other  Fred- 
dent  ever  poesessed  this  power.  And  otiier  powers  have  been  con- 
ferred iqxm  him  which  no  one  of  his  predecessors  enjoyed.  And 
still  he  is  not  content.  He  would  remold  the  Supreme  Oourt  so 
aa  to  have  yet  other  and  vaster  powers  given  h«i" 

PIBIDKNT  XB  MOITAL 

Even  if  we  concede  that  the  President's  purposes  are  worthy; 
that  the  power  he  eeeka  he  would  exerdae  for  the  beneflt  of  all; 
that  exact  J\istlce  woidd  be  done  to  everyone:  that  he  might  be 
reelected  for  a  third  and  even  a  fourth  term.  koA  conttoue  thla 
beneficent  rule;  stm  the  fact  remalna  that  be  b  tnit  mortd.  What 
assurance  would  the  pecmie  have  that  his  succeoeor  would  ax^ioj 
the  power  of  a  cconplietdy  centraUaed  government  in  the  interest 
of  the  people  aa  a  wlKde?  Or.  If  hla  enrcaaem  wen  a  in^p  of 
Faadst  tendencies,  that  he  would  not  agato  reconatttute  tba  Oourt 
to  auch  a  way  as  to  support  a  Faedst  dlctatonlilp? 

The  President  confesses  In  a  measage  to  Congreaa  that  #ff»y>  of 
toe  powers  he  has  sought,  placed  to  other  handa  than  his.  might 
"peovlda  du>eklee  for  the  miertieB  of  our  peofde."  That  la  the  very 
reaetm  why.  ujuler  the  AmerVian  aystem.  such  powers  were  not 
granted  even  to  the  best  of  men. 

The  founders  of  our  Government  recognised  the  llmitotlons  of 
buBian  nature.  They  knew  that  men  deeted  to  high  oOce  were 
act  alwaya  wise  not  always  good,  and  therefore  they  set  limits  to 
tba  cKerdse  of  power  by  even  the  highest  oOlcer  to  the  Stote. 
Oeorge  Wadtlngton  preaided  over  the  oonventkm  which  txamad  the 
Oontrtttatlan.  It  waa  generaUy  understood  that  he  wae  to  be  the 
first  Ctilef  ICaglstrate  luider  that  Constitution.  And  yet  the  Con- 
atltutlon  withheld  from  Washington  the  power  which  President 
Booaevelt  aedce. 

We  have  heard  during  the  laet  few  years  members  of  the  admto- 
tatratlon  declare  that  we  were  to  the  midst  of  a  revolution.  We 
d^  not  at  the  time  take  these  words  eerloudy.  We  looked  upon 
them  as  nothing  more  than  the  ebullitions  of  youthful  enthuslaam. 
Wow.  however,  if  the  Prealdent's  plan  with  reference  to  the  Supreme 
Oourt  should  succeed,  these  words  will  have  proven  true  wocda— 
aad  the  revotution  wUl  be  ooaq>leto. 

I  have  lieen  to  eympathy  with  much  that  the  Pnaident  haa  done. 
X  cannot  bdleve,  however,  that  he  reallaes  the  grave  ccmaaquancas 
y  bla  preaent  propoaal  should  succeed.  Is  he  so  tounened  to 
preaent-day  problems  that  his  vlskm  for  toe  long  future  haa  iMsn 
obaeuredr  Millions  of  his  suppottcis  are  o|q;>oslng  htm  in  hla  at- 
to  remake  the  Oourt    And  to  dotog  ao  they  4»  wdL    They 
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fewe  tt  to  Ibe  Preeldent,  whom  they  ao  mndi  admire,  to  dwe  him 
Ifmwi  hlmaalf . 

If  his  propoaal  doea  aucceed.  a  future  historian  wffl  aoma  day 
write  of  the  rise  and  faU  of  the  great  AnM^r^n  BepubUc.  Be  win 
deecrtbe  to  glowing  worda  ite  aehlevemento  during  ito  flist  century 
and  a  half  under  tlie  Constitution.  It  wlU  be  a  ti>r«ut«y  atory 
he  win  have  to  teU;  how  under  the  Cmstitatlon  of  the  United 
Btatea  modem  dvUlzation  had  made  tta  greatest  galna.  And  then 
wlto  rduetaat  pen  he  win  tdl  of  ito  dedlne  and  fan.  And  If  tha 
Preeldent  doea  aucceed  to  aubordtoatlng  the  Judldary  to  the  Bx- 
•cutlve  OOce.  it  may  weU  be  that  the  hld.ortan  wiU  dato  the  Im- 
ginntog  of  that  moat  tragic  failure  of  man'a  effort  to 
hlmeelf  with  that  momentoua  event. 


A  Federal  STstem  of  Old-A^e  Pensioiis 

— — t— — 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

T 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

OP  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  ttEPRESENTATTVES 
Thwrsday,  Aprtt  29, 1957 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  ^;>eaker.  tt  is  my  purpose  In  Ooogress 
'to  do  wtmt  I  cmn  to  hasten  the  day  when  society  win  eeaw 
to  produce  millionaires  and  biendicanta.  gorged  indolence, 
and  famished  industry.  I  caife  nothing  for  the  ridi  except 
Jum  they  use  their  money.  I  am  looking  for  the  time  when 
the  useful  man  will  he  the  honored  man. 

Throughout  the  universal  sWeep  of  histcny  sodetteg  have 
produced  aristocracies  of  titlej,  wealth,  or  power  but  under^ 
Our  Govenunent  ^lere  is  no  ikristocracy  that  has  a  ritfiA  to 
^xist  oUier  than  that  of  heart  and  bndn.  I  am  not  ab- 
sorbed in  the  question  of  the  Qfrigin  ci  the  preaent  social  aad 
«con(Hnic  conditions  in  Amer^^  but  I  am  absorbed  in  the 
question  of  the  destiny  of  the  Government  and  its  people, 
which  is  today  confronted  ilnth  a  reconstmctian  of  that 
Economic  structure  planned  fa{r  the  general  welfare.  It  is  my 
contention  that  an  action  for  the  wdftoe  of  the  many  need 
bear  no  concurrent  fear  of  invading  the  lii^  of  the  few. 

Our  economic  structure  gijew  up  in  haphaaard  fashion. 
!The  man  who  operated  a  taildr  shop  on  one  side  of  fhe  river 
could  make  more  suits  than  he  could  use,  but  he  needed 
pork  to  supply  his  larder.  Tpe  man  cm  the  other  adde  of  the 
liver  raised  more  hogs  than  he  could  consume,  but  he  needed 
■filot.hlng  to  supply  his  f amihrj.  And  so,  a  thM  party  came 
in  with  suflicient  wealth  and  resources  to  build  a  bridge 
across  the  stream  that  there  miffht  be  traflic  in  interchange 
of  these  oconmodities.  This  third  man  put  up  a  sign  on  (me 
end  of  the  bridge  to  say  that  the  pork  producers  should 
bring  their  hogs  on  to  the  brijd^  if  they  wished  to  exchange 
lor  the  products  of  the  clothier. 

The  8^  on  the  other  end  bf  the  bridge  advised  the  tailor 
to  bring  his  clothes  on  to  tbe  bridge  If  he  wished  to  ex- 
change for  the  products  of  the  meat  producers  on  the 
hitherto  inaccessilde  side  elf  the  river.  And  when  the 
clothiw  came  bringing  one  suit  to  trade  for  a  hog,  he  was 
told  by  the  man  cm  tbe  bridge  that  it  would  take  two  suits 
to  buy  a  hog.  But  ^rtien  the  pork  producer  came  to  trade 
tor  a  suit,  he  was  told  it  would  take  two  hogs  to  boy  a  suit. 
And  so  the  trade  went  on—two  suits  for  one  hog,  and  two 
hogs  for  one  suit,  until,  at  last,  an  overabundance  was  ac- 
cumulated by  the  man  on  the  bridge.  He  then  put  up  signs  at 
each  end  of  the  bridge  saying.  "Your  producto  are  unwanted; 
thereisanoversupply."  This  did  not  cause  those  on  each  side 
of  the  river  to  wish  any  less  for  the  fulfillment  of  their  need& 

Out  of  this  general  syrtem  of  haphazard  economic  de- 
velopment, there  has  been  a  constant  ruthless  castawi^  of 
all  regard  for  the  welfare  of  those  who  could  not,  at  the 
moment,  be  utilised  by  the  masters,  the  privileged,  the  sup- 
ported. Tbere  are  8,000.000  people  in  America  today  who 
lack  and  hope  for  economic  independence.  These  8,000.000 
people  are  those  who  have  pioneered  the  devek^ment  of 
this  great  countix    Xhdr  hair  haa  grown  silvered  in  the 


of  this  ooantry.  Their  lives  may  ba  what  the  world 
calls  faOore,  bat  it  stands  as  record  that  they  wen  bnlldan 
andprodnoen.  They  have  achievedl  We  owe  them  aa  obU- 
gation  for  that  acfalcfvement  Their  lives  have  been  uaeftd 
and  flQed  with  oonstnictive  labor  but  they  are  T*»w«t>y 
thebr  last  few  years  in  economic  dependence  becanaa  of  the 
errors  in  a  system  i^iich  has  riveted  the  chains  upon  the 
oppressed  and  counseled  the  robbing  of  the  poor.  The 
laborer  and  producer  today  are  constantly  dogged  by  tha 
shadow  of  a  life  of  work  and  future  want.  M^  own  father 
has  produced  enough  cotton  and  com  on  the  gvmad  hills 
of  Texas  and  Oklahoma  to  feed  and  clothe  his  family  for  a 
thousand  yean,  but  today  be  lacks  eoonoalc  tndependenoe. 
Eight  million  people  that  have  filled  the  atonhousea  of 
America  with  the  goods  of  their  prodiictton  and  that  ban 
flQed  the  ooffen  of  our  treasuries  with  tbe  fritfts  of  their 
h^xir.  an  today  fmnomic  dependents  and  etther  dtreethr  or 
iadirectiy  an  diarges  upon  charity.  It  is  a  charge  agalnat 
the  honor  of  this  great  country  that  these  mflUoos  anal 
accept  the  dole  of  charity.  They  should  be  r*nnttti»d  to 
dian  in  the  fruits  of  their  huhistry  and  lahw. 

I  have  hitroduced  a  bm  designed  to  give  a  IWenl  peasloB 
to  every  man  and  woman  who  has  reached  the  age  of  60 
yean  and  who  has  been  a  ctttaen  of  the  United  Btatea  for 
20  consecutive  yean»  making  proof  of  age  and  iiiHwnshlii 
the  only  requinment,  aad  spedflcally  protecting  tbe  honor 
of  this  Natkm  against  erarting  a  pauperis  oath  as  a  stigma 
to  be  forced  upon  these  8,000.000  wbo  would  cobm  under 
the  tenns  of  this  legislation. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  come  from  a  tenant  fantL  I  bought 
my  school  books  with  the  money  I  earned  by  pIckiBg  bomhla- 
bee  oottan  cd  goHled  OUahoma  >*oi^4pf  I  da  not  irat 
to  leave  any  false  impression  hen.  I  aikntt  I  did  not  do 
any  mon  than  my  dad  could  get  me  to  da  I  waa  just  Uka 
any  other  farm  boy  who  had  to  f <dIow  the  praettea  of  tObm 
to  bed  when  he  was  not  sleqqr  and  gettix«  up  when  he  waa. 
But  tbtxt  an  8,000,000  peap^  engaged  in  these  fiUniilaiia 
that  an  now  in  poverty  and  deserve  to  be  p— *«*'*irTi  fran 
the  wealth  that  they  have  produced. 

Now.  I  have  been  hesitant  and  none  too  ready  to  addnaa 
this  body,  but  I  want  you  to  know  that  what  I  may  lack  in 
the  power  in  expressian  of  *>m<^^«^  I  make  up  for  in  sin- 
cerity of  pmpose.  I  make  no  pntention  of  being  able  to 
preaent  this  caae  as  tt  should  be.  I  am  not  even  *twti<Mm^ 
to  wear  a  coDar  so  high  that  I  have  to  tiptoe  to  apH  over  tt» 
but  in  my  plain  way  I  want  to  recommend  to  tba  Ooognas 
the  philoaophy  that  would  not  permit  me  to  torn  a  fatthfol 
animal  out  into  the  barren  roads  to  starve  after  he  haa 
faithfully  served  a  lifetime  in  the  y^^^rnmmf  in  my  fields  on  my 
farm.    Why,  I  would  turn  him  on  to  the  flneat  paatnrea. 

I  simply  want  to  say  that  it  is  evident  to  aU  of  us  that 
the  present  awrrtatanoe  program  for  the  aged  Is  'I'^ii^it^ri'tirif 
and  needs  amendment,  but  I  have  offered  hen  a  simple  pro- 
gram and  have  clearly  set  forth  in  my  bOl  a  program  to  raiaa 
the  revenue  necessary  to  see  to  it  that  the  hand  of  want  la 
not  forever  extended  in  the  world  of  plenty  by  tha  creatan 
of  that  pknty.  I  have  provided  for  the  <i»*^»w^wg  of  thla 
program  In  the  terms  of  the  bOl.  but  I  miibt  add  that  la 
my  conviction  one  tear  of  hungerls  griet  outweigfas  a  natlonli 
gold.  I  would  as  soon  see  the  Nation  impoverished  aa  to  aae 
its  most  deserving  and  faithful  boiklen  impoverialied,  cagt 
off,  azul  neglected. 

Then  have  been  a  scon  of  bills  introdneed  to  provids  a 
practical  and  worthy  old-age  pension  system,  but  my  biB 
offers  a  most  reasonable  apinoach  to  tbe  best  program  that 
we  can  all  agree  oa. 

The  liberal  and  progressive  members  of  this  body  should 
rally  to  the  support  of  this  bill,  because  it  has  the  following 
of  organizations  and  groups  which  make  up  tha  support  of 
general  progreasive  programs  for  the  Nation.  In  my  own 
State  luvctically  aU  of  the  interested  groopa  in  old-aga 
security  and  the  various  liberal  organisatiaDa  an  100  percent 
in  support  of  this  measure. 
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The  SpMdi  I  Was  N«t  Permitted  te  Blak»--lfest 
DeiMcntic  Coutry  in  the  World  Smnirtmm 
Elected  Rcpresentatifcs  ef  the  Peeple— Nen- 
tnJitj  Bcselvtion  Jammed  Throogh  hjr  Hash- 
~~    ~  Method  of  IKctatorsh^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  T.  BERNARD 

or  MDOaBOTA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  BEPSESEMTAIIVES 

Ifr.  BBUIABD.  Ifir.  8peek«,  if  an  adeed  todaf  to 
^tm„Mmik  n  czlme  In  thU  Boum.  a  crima  doakad  tqr  tbe  word 
'^WQtnlttar.''  Yoa  caDiiofc  Mpazate  tfaat  crima  from  tha 
«iknaa  «(  an  oMUaed  d?rr*r«*-  vhkh  MoDday  took  piaoa 
en  tha  Mil  o(  SpaitB. 

NeatzaUty.  OfutSHBtum,  hata  fm  zead  ikfaa  momiiig 
papain  and  do  FQU  atiXl  9aak  of  aeotntttj? 

Tka  raolnttoii  wtaieb  liaa  ooasa  out  of  a  eoofezoioa  and 
Ja  kalw  zaauaad  domi  our  ttiroata  today  takas  no  notloa  of 
ttalaat  tM  GannaBy  and  Ital7  an  aagafad  to  a  tautal 
to  tte  ftr*"''"  ■'""g*****  of  tanormt 


X  nad  to  Fou  from  ttia  Hew  Tofk 


of  April  28: 


Tte  bombardment  of  tbls  o|)«n  tMm  fOwaHei^  Im  tta 

HilBinl  ooosBAKl  pnelMlF  S)4  Imvib.   OaHag  tbak  tbM  »  pow- 
«ttt  fl««t  o(  «lR&iMm  cmnftitlijg  o(  tbxw   Oennaa  t^pM— 

"  ■■  ■ml  Tiiiliiliil  ngtilfiiii    illil  nrrt  niiTim 

up  t»  UMO  pooBdi  and  t-pound  ■to- 

K  to  MfetaMited  ttM*  t/MO  a< 


Wtor  te  ImO.  fasUemen.   Bat  ttM  fltca  of  Oaefnka,  Kt  by 
iK  tavaden  of  ifiiitfp'V"w*  flpato,  make  evoi  brdl 
fin  pale  to  oompartam.    And  wiMt  to  happentog  to  the 
lUnitffM  to  not  war.  aa  Mataiy  has  known  war  to 


IJBtfn  acata  to  the 
jft  Qm  ftam  cf  Hi 


of  flte 

of  Ms  oajwtM%  4k0  laid  on 

rae  aot  • 

tbAt  li^ 

Two 


Min«»^«y  viMi  maxkat  daj  to  Qiniili*  At  4:90  p.  bl, 
wlMni  flia  OMikat  itm  fun  and  peaaaata  stffl  oomtar  to.  the 
dnrdi  MD  rant  tte  alann.  The  people  aodght  reface, 
tfwvtDf  food  vbtt  ttad^dtadpltDe.  An  then  Cathciku  to 
thb  BiovBt  X  w$mU  waa  tranffat  up  a  Catholle.  It  meana 
to  me  that  a  Cathrillr  prieat  took  dmrge  and 
until  ha  ifaand  tba  tete  of  fato  pa^ 


later  tba  flat  Oeanan  plana 
QBBta  afato  fram  tha  Ttaaa: 

tf  T,000 


tbej  fed  no  bonds  of  Unship  with  their  brathers  to  tfao 
Basque  country,  or  to  Madrid,  facing  Its  seventeenth  con- 
secutive day  of  German  and  Italian  bombardment? 

I  call  yonr  attention  to  the  last  paragraph  of  section  8 
(a).  This  secti<Hi  gives  the  President  an  unconstitutional 
power  to  permit  or  prohibit  solicitatian  of  funds  for  medical 
aid.  food,  and  clothing  for  war  suff ertfs.  Congress  sets  no 
standards  by  which  the  President  shall  guide  hto  dectoinn  aa 
to  who  may  or  may  not  raise  f  imds  for  these  humanitarian 
purposes. 

Is  this  constltutionair  Is  this  democratic?  Where  are 
the  voices  to  this  House  which  day  after  day  have  been 
crying  "dictator."  They  are  silent.  Thto  to  the  ktod  of 
dictatorship  they  find  cong^iiaL 

I  say  to  yon  tiiat  Ihto  one  seetion  to  enough  to  establish 
the  unconstitutionality  of  the  whole  resolution.  But  leave 
constitutionality  aside.  I  am  no  lawyer.  I  do  not  need  a 
lawyer  to  teQ  me  that  ihto  section  to  an  unparallded  insult 
to  tlie  American  people,  and  a  shameful  betrayal  of  Amer- 
iea'b  noblest  traditions.  Tha  peoide  of  thto  country  have 
always  exercised  their  democratic  right  to  extend  medical 
aid.  food,  clothing,  and  fimds  to  distressed  people  every- 
where. Shall  they  now  exclude  the  deaocratie  peopla  cl 
Spain.  sofTering  under  the  barbaric  tovasion  of  Fsadst  mur- 
derers, from  such  brotherly  assistance? 

I  have  been  infonned  that  the  nonpartisan  Red  Cross 
will  be  the  licensed  agency  for  carrying  on  ^^iwiawt^Hftw 
aid  to  Spato,  and  that  no  other  agency  to  needed. 

What  has  been  the  record  of  the  Red  Cross  so  far?  What 
has  it  done  to  make  it  aooQ)table  to  the  American  peopla 
as  the  oae  and  <uily  agency  through  which  they  wlU  be  per- 
mitted to  express  their  solidarity  with  thdr  brothers  who 
fight  for  democracy  to  Spato? 

The  official  figures  of  tiie  International  Bed  CroBS  show 
what  it  has  done.  Up  to  January  28  of  thto  year,  thrmigh 
Its  sections  to  aU  countxiea,  it  a]K>roprlated  the  ridioolous 
son  of  $118,000  for  SkmOo.  One  hundred  and  el^itecn  thou- 
sand dollars!  One  hundred  and  eighteen  thmimnd  doUars 
appropriated.  And  that  sum,  according  to  ofBcial  records, 
was  about  equally  divided  between  the  Fascist  murderers 
and  their  victims.  Do  you  think  the  American  peopla  wiH 
be  satisfied  with  thto  kind  of  aid  to  the  hn^w^iAfB  women 
and  cbildroi  of  the  Basque  Province,  or  to  tha  haraserd 
civilians  of  Madrid? 

But  $118,000  was  merely  appropriated  by  tha  Intona- 
tkmal  Red  Cross.  What  did  it  do  with  these  appropriated 
funds?  finance  Minister  Negrln.  <rf  Loyaltot  Spain,  declana 
that  the  International  Red  Cross  has  not  even  one  mwltml 
eenter  to  Loyalist  Spato.  Of  the  $118,000  appropriated,  tha 
Bod  Cross,  by  January  28.  had  spent  oc^  $61,425.  Tbe  Ite- 
dsts  got  more  than  went  to  the  Loyalists. 

By  January  28.  official  figures  infonn  us.  the  Red  CToes 
daims  to  have  oontzibuted  only  $23,570  to  the  Loyahata.  and 
admits  having  given  the  Fsadsts  $25,887. 

Is  thto  the  kind  of  noiwartlsan  aid  whidi  the  American 
people  can  accept  as  humanitaiian?  wm  they  submit  to 
a  State  Department  order  to  coDtrlbute  to  the  Red  Cross,  ao 
tiMit  funds  80  collected  may  lie  idle  or  draw  Interest,  whUa 
the  heroic  defenders  of  republican  Spato  bleed  to  deatht 
Mo*  if  I  know  my  f  eDow  dttaens.  they  will  not 

Today,  and  even  at  thto  very  moment,  tha  «'*««gM^  poari 
OB  to  Spato  Tha  resolution  before  thto  Hoosa  takea  no  no- 
tice of  the  toeonlrofertible  fact  that  Oermany  and  Italy  are 
rasponslhle  for  that  daughter.  It  helps  to  *»«<***««"  tiia 
legal  fiction  that  Oermany  and  Italy  an  not  at  war.  li 
not  thto  diame  enoogh  for  1  day?  Must  we  farther  diame 
Mnadves  and  oar  oountzymen  by  prohiblttDg  tba  iHTHrtta- 
UoB  of  fimds  for  the  relief  of  those  who  survive  the  *»■■■■  ■■!■ 
of  Ooetnica?  Are  we  going  to  divide  the  pennta.  nli^ds. 
and  dfanes  collected  by  the  warkers  of  thto  coontry  eqnaBy 
and  ftdriy  between  the  sorvivcrs  of  Quemlca  and  those 

who  awooped  down  upon  them  to  Qerman  planes  and  ponnded 
then  to  pisees  alth  Gtannan  '"^^W'  gM«T 
aliimlmim  bombs? 
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Our  people  sent  us  here  to  defend  peace,  to  assure  their 
safety  from  such  horrors  tk  now  afflict  the  people  of  Spato 
Can  we  return  to  face  thm  at  election  time  if  we  have  be- 
trayed peace,  betrayed  the!  safety  of  all  the  people  of  the 
world,  and  to  no  less  measure  the  safety  of  our  own  Amer- 
ican citizens  by  voting  fori  thto  pro-FasdBt,  pro-Nad.  pro- 
war  resdution?  Call  it  neutrality,  but  we  will  not  fool  the 
folks  back  home,  who  have  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear,  if 
we  tiave  not.  These  sam^  doctors  gave  their  answa:  to 
home-grown  reaction  and  {native  pro-Fascist  forces  when 
they  redected  Franklto  D.  Roosevdt  on  November  S. 

Thto  to  the  q)eech  I  did  not  make  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
today.  I  was  not  permitted  to  make  it.  Under  gag  rule  and 
the  dictatorship  of  the  gentleman  fnmi  Tennessee  the  c<m- 
ference  report  on  Senate  Jotot  Resolution  51  was  rammed 
down  the  throats  of  the  membership.  Opponents  to  the  re- 
port were  denied  one  singl6  moment  of  time.  Electorsl  IS 
thto  the  ktod  of  representation  srou  want?  Is  thto  your  con- 
ception of  democracy?  I  dio  not  stand  akme.  but  apeak  for 
all  my  progressive  colleagu^  to  the  House  when  I  say  (hat 
donocracy  has  thto  day  bee^  shamed  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, j 

Democracy  and  peace.  Two  American  ideato  have  been 
beti:«yed  today.  Two  American  ideato  have  been  cut  down 
by  the  forces  of  war  and  dictatorship. 

There  are  people  to  thto  country  who  treasure  their  ideato 
and  know  how  to  defend  them.  Tou  cannot  gag  those 
people.    Th^  will  yet  make  themsdves  heard  to  thto  House. 


Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  KOPPLEMANN 

OF  coKNxcncirr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRFSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  29, 1937 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regnt  that  thto 
neutrality  measure  on  which  the  conference  committee  has 
rendered  its  report  omits  provisions  which  an  imiwrtant 
for  the  adequate  protection  against  the  American  people 
becoming  tovdved  to  war.  The  conference  report  retains, 
to  particular,  three  striking  weaknesses.  It  does  not  keep 
American  shipping  out  of  war  aones.  It  does  not  prevent 
a  war  boom  to  domestic  industry.  It  permits  retention  of 
titie  by  Americans  to  goods  sold  to  t)elligerents. 

I  will  vote  to  accept  the  neutrality  conference  report  but 
my  vote  must  not  be  omstrued  as  a  vote  of  amnroval  for 
the  measure.  Our  present  law  expires  on  Saturday.  A  shoe 
to  better  than  nothing  at  all  and  whito  the  bin  to  inade- 
quate it  does  reenact  the  present  law,  which  to  good  as  far 
as  it  goes,  and  gives  us  something  <m  which  we  can  con- 
tinue to  work  for  strengthening  amendments. 

If  time  were  not  so  short  I  would  attempt  today  to  per- 
suade thto  House  to  remove  some  of  the  weaknesses  to  thto 
blU  and  respond  to  the  demand  of  the  American  people  by 
giving  them  a  law  which  will  more  nearly  serve  our  aim  of 
keeping  thto  country  free  from  the  posdUlity  of  mtangle- 
ment  to  a  fordgn  war.  But  rather  than  risk  the  poatibllity 
of  leaving  us  entirely  unprotected  and  without  any  neu- 
trality law  whatsoever  I  am  compelled  to  vote  to  accept  tha 
conference  report. 

I  want,  however,  to  warn  thto  House  of  the  dangers  to- 
herent  to  thto  measure  as  it  now  reads.  I  urge  you  to  keep 
these  dangers  to  mtod  and  constantly  be  alert  to  the  fact 
that  for  real  neutrality,  for  the  full  protection  of  American 
peace,  for  which  the  people  of  thto  country  are  depending 
upon  us.  amendments  will  have  to  be  made  to  our  neutrality 
law. 

The  letters  idiich  you  and  I  have  recdved  pdnt  condu- 
dvely  to  the  fact  that  the  American  people  an  willing  to 


deprive  themselves  of  temporary  and  inusmy  proOts  from 
war  trade  to  order  to  have  peace.  They  want  to  eUminata 
the  possibility  of  our  tovolvement  to  a  foreign  war.  In  thesa 
letten  we  hear  the  vdce  ot  the  people  we  represent  asking 
us  to  keep  peace  at  all  costs.  The  World  War  and  our 
entrance  toto  it  because  of  an  unwise  eifort  to  preserve  our 
wartime  foreign  trade  to  fredi  to  their  memories.  Tha 
Ixxun  and  the  prdonged  depresdon  resulting  from  tt.  be- 
cause of  which  American  social  and  economic  structure  to 
still  overturned,  to  more  fresh  to  thdr  memories.  It  will  ba 
yeare  before  the  dtuation  truly  rights  itself. 

That  the  question  of  peace  to  uppermost  to  the  minds  of 
the  people  today,  and  has  been  so  for  the  past  few  years,  to 
evidenced  to  resohttJons  that  have  beax  dnwn  up  to  various 
Industrial,  jeconomic,  and  sodd  conferences.  Labor.  nbUh 
would  profit  temporarily  by  the  tocreased  amonnt  of  em- 
ployment to  carry  on  war  trade,  has  rf^nnunt^  thto  coun- 
try's encouraging  and  akietttog  a  foreign  war  or  tte  prepa- 
ration for  war.  Thdr  resolutions  have  emphaslaed  the  need 
of  embargoes,  not  alone  on  arms,  amm^pitttgn.  and  imple- 
ments of  war  such  as  the  present  tow  provides,  bat  equal 
enUMtfgoes  on  basic  materiato  of  war.  Thdr  resdutions  have 
called  for  a  prohibition  against  American  ships  tnvding  to 
belligerent  waten.  against  American  dtiaens  vidting  waritog 
countries,  against  loans  and  credits  to  warring  nations. 

The  Oregon  State  Federation  of  Labor,  at  its  annual  eon* 
vention  to  1935.  to  adopting  a  program  to  "preserve  the  iiea« 
trality  of  thto  Nation",  also  advocated  as  a  national  policy 
refusal  of  protecticm  to  American  manufacturers  or  trades- 
men to  selling  or  transporting  any  product  to  a  nation  en* 
gaged  to  war. 

The  New  Deal,  a  Labor  publication  of  Sheboygan.  Wis.* 
stated  editorially: 


It  la  better  that  our  dUama  ahould  nm  th«  risk  of 

loas  than  that  the  ooontry  ahould  be  Involved  m  a  war  to  pfoteet 
their  alleged  commercial  rights. 

Thto  same  publication  deplored  the  inadequacy  of  tha 
present  neutrality  tow  because  it  does  not  Umit  the  sate  of 
war  materiato  to  belligerents. 

Among  the  national  labor  organisations  whkeh  have  g*mff 
on  record  to  favor  of  strict  neutrality  i*y<«ifttiiTP  to  keep  thto 
country  out  of  war  are  the  American  Fedoration  of  Hosiery 
Workers,  the  United  TextOe  Wortcen  of  Amjwj^t^  m^}  q^q 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  steamshto  derks*  Freight 
Handlen.  Express  and  Station  Employees.  These  an  to  ad- 
dition to  numerous  State  and  locd  labor  organiaattona. 

American  agrieuUun  mi^it  profit  oondderably  wan  then 
no  neutrality  tow.  A  foreign  war  might  be  the  vehtela  for 
the  return  of  great  prosperity,  even  for  a  Uaittad  ttaie.  for 
American  f ann  products  would  be  greatly  to  ««— »«««wt  But 
what  do  we  find?  Agricultural  organisatioBs  han  and  an 
demanding  stiougci  neutrality  legtelation.  They  an  de- 
manding sbrict  entoargoes  on  basic  war  materiato. 

Louto  J.  Taber.  master  of  the  Natkmd  Gbranga.  to  hto 
annud  address  before  the  National  Grange  oonvcnttoB  only 
last  November  said: 

OBoe  again  tot  as  prooialm  to  the  wotid.  mpudUOf  to 
that  our  land  to  determined  to  obeerre  that  tjpe  of 
that  will  leave  fighting  and  turmoU  over  there,  and 
fine  young  manhood  over  here.    •     •     •    we  mnek  make  flUgal 
for  txpan.  all  munitions  and  raw  materiato  thai  an  essmttal  to 
war.    Tills  will  mean  that  agriculture  must  maks  a 
because  cotton,  wheat,  and  fats  are  as  iMiiitHl  to 
gunpowder,  steel,  and  munitions. 


words  of 


Indicative  of  the  fanner  sentiment  an  than 
J.  Edward   Anderson,  State  secntary  of  the 
Farmers's  Union: 

Mlnneeota  farmers  do  not  want  war.  TiMf  do  not  objsek  to 
an  adequate  national  defense  strong  *~"^  to  protoet  thto 
Nation  against  any  invader,  but  they  do  object  to  the  idea  that 
the  American  flag  Should  follow  the  American  dollar. 

The  Oregon  State  Orange  to  its  annual  convention  last 
June  resolved  to — 

Place  himian  waif  are  and  hi^ipbiess  above  doOan.  and  that 
American  business  Intoests  engaged  la  war  trade  sboold  ba  Xovoed 
to  do  so  entlxaty  at  thMr  own  risk. 
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Thilon  aft  It* 

lutilitlim  be  nwiUiwitil  snd  fortlMr  atnnctheDBd  and  ttwft 
"gWM  inafbie  pnaaiion.  be  taken  to  pcefent  our  cBtnnoe 
te  enjr  tatore  war." 

Tet.  In  tbe  face  of  tiien  draiandi  and  icpreBeirtatkma, 
mNPareatlj  as  if  tbew  bad  not  been  made  at  an,  tUa  Oon- 
tntB  hm  paaaed  a  bur  wbkOi  probitalta  mflrebr  the  export 
of  tbe  prime  mi*******  of  war  after  war  bas  been  deelaxed, 
bat  vliieh  law  takes  no  precautlan  agabaat  or  enmmaglpg 
foreign  warfare  tbrouf^  Jnaaj  other  vontes,  and  farther- 
noie.  permtts  American  tadnrtzy  to  assist  actively  in  foreign 


WltUn  10  yean  after  the  doss  of  tfaa  werid  War,  last 
when  grass  was  »'*g******»«g  ta  grow  agatw  in  tha  fWds  and 
tfRltodsB  «f  SBrapa,  whkh  for  many  waanr  months  had 
giisn  tmt  to  tnnehes  and  war  tnllB.  last  urtm  tha 
«f  war  OsiiiistlMi  la  BaNpa  wars  hsglnnhtg  to  ba 
and  ths  staik  hosnr  oC  war  fa4tat  from  tha  miada 
•f  tfas  paqpia,  war  pnparattaBa  wa  biflnBlBg  for  oonfllotB 
irtitah.  hf  ooBBpMlnB.  eoold  maka  tbe  Worid  War  **siek.'^ 

eoMsm  siMiild  htm  bssn  the  aoononte 
<tf  thair  paovis  wan  baatiad  davottat 
caajr.  tfailr  ieaawcas  far  war  piapaxa* 
la  and  waia  had  baas  laoghl  SBVPOssdIy  with 
i;  tthadbiDBOii  fcawfttsraghlahaj.   Baton 
It  ivpauad  that  Iha  war  to  and  warn  had 
tha  tBQpatos  for  graatar,  mora  consuaiagt 
waifaia.  GhssalBid  Mbstaterlca  and  aiunl* 
boastsd  ttml  vodosta  wws  bstaog  diseovared  and 
maanfactared  to  ahorten  the  duration  of  the  war  becaosa 

otthaa. 

Lsi  flsa  r^eat  wtet  I  said  tha  dar  the  MeBcfaolds  biB  was 
aisptad  by  tha  Boasa.  I  vetod  for  ttat  bfll.  as  I  am  Tottng 
for  this  oonf  erenoe  report,  becanse  I  do  not  want  this  countzy 
te  icnaia  wtthont  at  least  soaaa  swablanra  of  neatraUty  leg- 
Matlsn.  Weatkastha»ethlsaaati!aUtyhiwtadbigto,andr 
jaa  X  said  before,  to  strengthen. 

MentBBMfey  is  not  the  flnid  aaswar  to  psaoe.  It  is  seUtah. 
It  takea  ttas  Ameilcaa  people  and  fiaeesthem  in  a  cttadeL 
WB  drtlbriBtrir  entdoie  oarsehiss  bafaind  ear  waQs  and  let 
tha  xoat  of  the  world  fand  for  ItMlf .  World  peace  can 
oslir  ba  iibiainiiil  by  ttM  ouncerted  eotverotlen  on  the  part 
ed  all  aatkam  of  the  WQBld.  A  detanntnattnn.  participated 
hi  byaBttanatlansodfliawasldtokeep  peace,  to  iron  out 

astheT*0Qld  ba  sstttod  aroand  a 
table;  is  tha  real  sawiii;  bat  srwnething  haa 
happsned  to  tha  wotM.   The  day  whan  nations  wfD  work 

wry  lemeta  this  aftesnooa.  Bom-^ 
ta  be  an  onhildled  deelre  for  war 
en  tha  part  of  leaden  of  other  aatlana^  aegardleas  of  hew 
peopia  aasy  fed,  ttait  la  no  rsasoo  why  we  ihffild  fOQow 
Tte  worid  la  ilwwiiilhig  upon  America,  today,  dvend- 
tof  apmias  ftv  irHrtlitrdi  of  pragatai,  dipBKttBg  wpti  qs  tor 
oar  national  reeooroes.  for  our  llnanrial 
naneaa  aaatoa  ba  att  fleldaad 
to  point  the  wagr  t»  a  happp  acanomle  and  snrtal 


ff^ 


Is  alao  ta  point  tha  way  to 
wm  net  point  the  way  to  peaaa  by  engaging  in  a 
y  paoparing  fv  wwr,  ner,  aa  this  bill  provktoa; 
ing  other  natkms  in  their  war  acttttttes.  We  must  Iteep 
ta  Amertni.  Wa  bmhS  make  Ofary  saerttae  and 
ly  statnMOt  or  dead  af  oon;  or 
any  part  of  us.  tdls  another  government  that  wa  woaid 

W9ia  atahMt  the  daagar  of  in- 
It  psRBtta  ABMBkan  Indiistty  to 
nations  te  their  pRpantftons  fte  war.  that 
X  lalfPdnDad  a  bill  restricting  tha  aapet  of  scrap  iron  and 

n&MMsa  iDdlBaBa  that  SjOOduDOO 
df  aanp  «0I  be  dd^pad  ten  Cbia  dMmtiv  ABi&K  im. 


hi  IflBS  we  ezperted  7T3^40d  tons  of  tron  and  sled  scrap.  Ttx 
ltS4  we  exported  1,835470  tons  of  iron  and  steel  scrap* 
la  1985  we  espucted  2^0SJ^9  tons  of  iron  and  steel  scrap. 
In  19BC.  1.M1.081  tons.  Those  flignres  they  are  constancy 
going  up,  Uke  an  figures  that  pertain  to 
Ih  the  1  year  between  1»33  and  1934  there 
af  237  percent  in  the  amount  of  scrap  lion  and  steel  ex- 
ported traai  this  coui^ry,  most  of  which  went  for  the  pro- 
duction of  war  mi^erials.  vrtilch,  for  all  we  know,  may  come 
zigfat  back  to  us  in  the  form  of  ammunition  used  against  us. 
The  alarming  tiling  is  that  this  terrific  increase  of  iron  and 
atael  scrap  exports  is  continuing,  and  the  fritfitening  esti- 
mates for  1937  indicates  a  50-percent  increase  over  tte 
exports  of  1936. 

If.  for  the  proftectitm  of  American  people,  wa  are  gotaig  to 
write  a  neutrality  bill,  we  must  go  all  the  way.  Iha  prcaant 
law  Is  full  of  toopholes.  If  this  Congress  ware  staoera  ba 
its  expressed  desbre  for  neutrality,  it  would  stov  the  export- 
lag  of  rnppUes  proven  to  ba  used  in  the  preparation  for 
war.  It  would  place  a  mandatory  embargo  upon  asateriala 
of  war.  Tbara  would  be  no  loophole  left  In  the  law  by 
dtioretl<mary  provisions. 

The  vary  least  it  ooald  do  would  be  to  prohibit  Amartcaa 
ihlpa  from  entering  war  aones  and  to  deny  the  retention 
of  title  by  Americans  of  goods  sold  to  beUlgerants. 

A  oottditloa  which  was  influential  in  dragging  in  into  the 
World  War  is  likely  to  be  repeated.  This  neutrality  bill 
before  us  does  nothing  to  stop  that  condition.  I  refer  to 
the  unnatural  boom  in  war  trade  which  will  bring  tonpo- 
rary  prosperity  to  American  industry  and  give  temporary 
employment  to  American  labor.  In  1917  we  preferred  war 
to  giving  up  our  war-trade  i^tAts.  The  fact  that  the  law 
retains  a  pndiibition  against  loans  and  credit  to  belligerent 
nations  does  not  cover  the  situation,  because  in  this  country 
there  are  millions  of  foreign  dollars  invested  in  American 
securities.  Tliere  is  T>othing  to  stop  these  foreign  holdera 
of  American  securities  from  selling  their  stocks  and  bcxids 
cmce  war  is  deckoed  and  using  the  money  right  in  thia 
country  to  purchase  American  war  goods. 

Furthermore,  these  goods  can  be  shipped  in  American  bot- 
toms. Whether  there  is  sufiBdent  foreign  numey  invested  in 
this  eountey  to  buy  enough  American  war  goods  to  carry  on. 
a  foreign  war  for  any  appreciable  length  of  time  is,  I  admit, 
a  questien.  On  the  other  hand,  like  every  other  industry, 
the  industry  of  war  has  been  speeded  up  and  made  more 
elBcient,  and  the  business  of  war  destructian  can  be  carried 
on  mudi  more  efOdently  and  do  its  work  more  effectively 
m  a  dnrter  period  of  time  than  it  used  to  take. 

Unless  we  are  ready  once  and  for  all  to  pay  the  price  oC 
peace  by  giving  up  the  profit  of  war  trade  this  country  will 
always  be  faced  with  the  possibility  of  finding  itself  hividved 
in  an  armed  conflict. 

The  neutrality  strug^e  has  in  reality  Just  begun.  The 
people  ef  the  country  are  not  aware  cf  the  omissions  in  our 
neutrality  law.  They  are  not  aware  cf  the  dangers  incorpo- 
rated in  the  leglslatim  we  are  going  to  pass.  Once  they  are 
aware  of  them  they  will  demand  definite  strengthening  ivo- 
vision&  They  will  demand  that  American  ships  be  kept 
from  tha  war  zcxies.  They  will  demand  restrictions  on 
American  goods  which  are  exported  from  this  country  to  aid 
foreign  nations  in  preparation  for  war,  even  at  the  sacriflcft 
of  a  war  boom  in  America.  They  will  demand  that  Ameri- 
can title  be  eliminated  from  all  goods  sold  to  belligerents. 

There  are  many  Members  of  this  House  who  are  com- 
pelled, with  me,  to  vote  for  this  bill  because  it  is  the  best  %h^ 
can  be  obtained  at  this  time  f rc«n  a  Congreas  which,  appar- 
ently, is  blinking  at  the  encouragement  the  measure  gives  to 
thooe  who  will  profit  from  war  trade.  Tbe  measore  is  not 
tapping  faith  with  the  platform  the  Democratic  Party  pre- 
sented to  the  country  a  little  less  than  a  year  ago.  when  we 
proclaimed— 

Ife  ihaU  continue  to  obwrre  •  true  neutrality  in  the  dlsmtes  of 
mben--Ut  gnsrd  sgainrt  being  drswn.  bj  poUtlcsl  oonmltoMBti. 
"^  ^  prtvaU  trading,  into  any  wer  wbloh  auy 
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Law  Enforcement  and  the  Pablisher 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  CONNERY,  JR. 

OF  MASSACHUSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
rhtcrsday,  April  29. 1937 


ADDRBS8  OF  JOBM  EXX2AB  HOOVSB  AT  HXW  TORK  Ci'l'I. 

ON  APRIL  aa.  1987 


Ur.  CONNERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Ricoas.  I  include  the  following  renuuta 
of  John  Bdgar  Hoover.  Director,  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. United  Statea  Department  of  Justice,  at  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  American  Newspi^Mr  Publishers  Associatloa 
at  New  York  City,  on  Thursday,  April  22. 1937.  at  8  p.  m. 

Xa  appwurtag  before  tbe  memben  of  tbe  AiawlcaB  Nei 
Publlebevt  Aeeoelatlon.  I  feel  hlgbly  boiMred,  neatly  imiet 
and  filled  wltb  tbe  bope  tbat  X  nif  mj  eometblnf;  of  latereel 
about  a  problem  wltb  wbloh  we  are  botb  oonoeraed,  tbat  of  our 
re^ponelbillty  toward  law  eaforoeaMat.  Xt  tbe  ofltoer  It  tbe 
guardian  of  tbe  law.  tben  tbe  tree  pre«  is  tbe  guardian  of  tba 
oSoer ,  and  It  le  our  dependence  upon  tble  trust  of  youre  tbat  X 
want  to  dlaouM  tonlgbt.  For  your  freedom  oarrlee  wltb  it.  as  we 
all  know,  great  reqwaelbUltiee. 

Flnt,  let  me  remind  you  tbat  tba  criminal  bates  and  lovee 
publicity.  XJlcewlae.  be  batee  and  lovee  aecrecy.  Botb  serve  ble 
purpoae  In  aeeklng  to  defeat  tbe  law  and  both  can  be  tbe  factors 
which  will  bring  him  his  Jtut  punishment.  Tlierefore.  the  news- 
paper has  a  great  responsibility  In  the  >**nrtUTig  of  news  concern- 
ing crime,  which,  directly  or  Indirectly,  casts  Its  twTi«/.iTig  shadow 
over  every  home  Into  which  your  newai>aper  goes. 

I  wonder  if  crime  has  ever  been  viewed  In  Its  proper  magnitude 
as  It  affects  the  persons  who  make  your  newq>apers  possible? 
The  subject  of  crime  and  crime  news  enters  into  every  phase  of 
the  daUy  lives  of  your  readers.  We  must  all  admit  that  then  is 
no  more  sinister  force  in  the  United  States  than  that  of  the 
4300.000  persons  who  are  engaged  by  day  and  by  night  in  the 
commission  of  felonies  which  proceed  at  the  rate  of  1  every  a4 
seconds.  I^ist  year,  it  is  estimated  that  1.333.520  major  crimes 
were  committed  in  our  country;  a  murder  or  T«ftn«imng'ht.»r  every 
40  minutes,  a  robbery  every  10  minutes,  a  burglary  every  2  min- 
utes, a  case  of  larceny  every  44  seconds.  And  the  annual  crime 
blU  of  the  Nation  is  estimated  at  S15.000.000.000:  SIO  per  month 
for  each  man.  woman,  and  child.  Tlaere  Is  not  a  family  In 
America  which  is  not.  in  one  form  or  another,  paying  this  con- 
tinuing taxation,  levied  by  the  sssfssorii  of  the  underworld.  These 
families  comprise  the  subscribers  of  the  new^Mipers  of  America, 
and  they  turn  to  the  newqMH;>ers  for  Information,  for  aid.  and 
for  guidance. 

I  am  afraid  that  America  would  be  chaotic  Indeed  were  It  not 
for  the  fearlessness  of  those  editors  who  are  brave  »Tinaigt«  to 
point  out  evidences  of  municipal  corruption,  or  ot  criminal  affilia- 
tions as  they  see  them.  That  the  press  QMaks  aU  too  often  to  an 
apathetic  audience  Is  unfortunate;  that  It  contlniies  to  speak 
certainly  commands  the  highest  of  commendation. 

Therefore,  the  problem  I  want  to  discuss  is  not  one  which  the 
unthinking  person  so  oiften  alleges,  namely,  that  new^Mtpers 
print  too  much  pointless  crime  news,  or  that  newspc4>ers  simply 
aid  the  criminal.  It  Is  rather  one  of  distilling  tbe  wide  and 
varied  efforts  of  the  many  publishers  Into  a  purer  and  more 
clarified  viewpoint  and  program  by  which  the  desires  of  the 
forward-looking  newq>aperman  may  be  accomplished  for  tbe  good 
of  aU. 

I  have  said  tbat  a  criminal  loves  and  hates  pubUcity.  and  tn 
this  axiom  lies,  I  believe,  the  explanation  of  some  of  the  con- 
demnation placed  upon  newspapers  by  thoae  who  believe  that 
some  newspapers  aid  crime.  To  understand  this  statement,  one 
miist  understand  the  phychcdogy  of  the  criminal,  which  first  of 
all  demands  a  certain  peculiar  type  of  ego  and  love  of  self- 
aggrandizement,  a  desire  to  be  In  tbe  fcretront,  to  be  admired, 
to  be  talked  about,  even  thotigh  be  must  murder. some  honest 
dtlaen  to  obtain  that  position. 

Practically  every  bandlt-deqwrado  of  recent  years,  a  tjpe  which 
I  prefer  to  term  "public  rat",  rather  than  ''public  eDemy**,  fed  his 
^o.  and  assembled  his  so-called  courage  for  new  depredations  by 
what  a  person  in  other  pursuits  might  caU  bis  press  notloeB. 
Bvery  time  scmie  unthinking  writer  i-ef erred  to  him  as  daring,  or 
courageous,  or  romantic,  or  brave,  or  etarewd,  or  clever,  it  fed  tbe 
flames  of  his  ego,  and  burned  him  with  new  desires  to  rob  mora 
banks,  pritrnder  more  dtlsens.  and  kill  more  people  to  keep  tbe 
fires  of  publicity  burning. 

The  best  way  to  defiate  ego-manlae  mdlvlduals  Is  to  tell  th* 
wb(^  truth  about  them.  X  bave  said  tbat  tbe  ertmlnal  bates 
publicity,  and  Indeed  be  does  when  it  truthfuUy  d^lots  bis  rat- 


Itte  exlstenee.  bis  self-oenterBd  mind,  bis  cowardloe.  bis  oavMi 
stealthixMss.  Bad  JObn  IMlllnger  been  depicted  for  tbe  fUthy 
type  of  vermin  tbat  he  was,  crawling  through  tbe  boles  of  our 
law  enforcement,  ratber  than,  as  one  ssrles  of  artldes  portrayed 
him.  as  a  clever  and  adventurous  Individual  given  to  a  marked 
degree  of  chivalry  of  Robin  Hood  proportions,  perhaps  there  would 
not  be  eo  many  silly  boys  now  in  penltentiartee  for  having  tried 
to  emulate  blm.  One  of  tbe  bitterest  complaints  Alvln  Karpls 
made  to  me  after  his  capttire  at  New  Orleans  was  tbat  I  bad 
pubUdy  branded  him  a  '^rat."  THat  bit  boms.  Be  kasw  tt 
trus. 

I  trust  my  next  remarks  wm  be  received  as  tboee  of  a 
who  does  not  pretend  to  know  anything  about  tbe 
publishing  buatnees.  but.  who.  through  grim  elreums4 
had  to  learn  sofmethlng  about  crime  and  erlmmals.  Bevertlag 
to  my  statement  that  a  criminal  lovee  pubUelty.  X  bave  only  to 
think  of  the  numerous  unfortunate  ooeaslona  when  pubUelty 
has  resulted  In  the  continuation  of  criminal  careers. 

Tbwe  was.  for  Instance,  in  a  ICldweet  city,  tbe  pubUdty-eeaklag 
police  ofltoer  who  could  not  refrain  from  sullying  a  useeaausi 
wltb  tbe  confidential  knowledge  tbat  |^as  were  baliMt  saade  by 
special  agents  of  tbe  Federal  Bureau  of  XavesOgattoa  and  looal 
oOloers  to  ai^rebend  John  XMUlnger  upon  his  plaaaed  return 
tbe  foUowlng  day  for  medleal  aid.  lbs  tafonaattoa  wis  prm%ee 
and,  of  oouras.  John  XMUlager  did  not  walk  late  tbe  trap  which 
bad  been  laM  for  blm  by  tbe  authorities.  Xastead.  bs  was  able 
to  eoauaue  bis  depredaUobs  for  several  moatbs.  Tbowaads  «t 
additional  dollars  were  neoesaary  for  bit  pursuit  and  lbs  plunder 
rf  armoriea  aad  banking  MUtutloas  multiplied  from  the  eon- 
Uaued  aeUvttlee  ot  this  "mad  dog." 

&i  tbe  caae  of  Alvm  Kaipla.  wbo  held  tbe  beadHaaa  for  a  brM 
tlBM,  one  newapi^ier  oould  not  resist  tbe  temptatloa  to  "Jusap  the 
gun**  on  a  tip  It  bad  received  tbat  Karpls  was  about  to  be  oas- 
tured.  Karpls  was  not  e^tured  at  tbat  time.  Xn  the  eaeeof 
"Machine  Qun"  K^y.  one  of  tbe  kidnapers  of  Obarieo  Uvaohel, 
plans  bad  been  laid  to  entr^  him  when.  In  a  northern  dty.  ba 
picked  up  a  newspaper  which  emblaaoned  acroas  the  first  page  the 
information  that  "Ifachtne  Gun"  KeUy  was  about  to  be  amsted 
there.  Xt  was  neceeeary  to  chase  him  several  thousand  miles 
farther  before  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Xnveetlgatton  and  local  cA- 
cere  captured  him  at  Memphis.  T>Bnn. 

I  could  continue  with  these  examplee  throufl^iont  tbe  caaee  of 
many  public  rats  who  have  been  sought  by  tbe  Federal  Bureau  of 
InvestiiBatlon  within  tbe  last  few  years.  However.  I  bave  no  dealie 
to  appear  as  a  critic  of  the  prees  in  general,  becaiwe  it  bas  only 
been  a  small  minority  of  the  i»ess  whteh  has  thougbtleesly.  I 
believe,  been  unwitting  parties  to  these  instancee  of  obstruction 
of  Justice.  No  one  apj^wdates  the  cooperation,  the  earnest  aasiat- 
ance.  the  forthrightnMs.  and  honesty  of  the  American  free  prues 
better  than  we  of  the  Federal  Bureau  cf  Investigation. 

X  view  this  meeting  rather  as  a  clinic  tn  which  we  have  gathered 
as  physicians  looking  to  the  cure  of  a  malignant  rtliineso.  namely. 
crime,  which  has  fastened  Itself  upon  America,  viewing  Its  symp- 
toms and  its  possible  remedlee  and  seeking  to  coneet  any  defects 
in  a  sdected  mode  of  treatment,  through  frank  and  sincere  eoop' 
eratlon  and  consultation.  Incidentally,  the  foregoing  Instances 
win  indicate  why  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  sometlmas 
proceeds  on  cases  without  consulting  local  authorltlss.  We  coop- 
erate always  when  circumstances  otherwise  permit,  except  when 
esperlenoe  diows  local  agendes  to  be  publidty-mstid,  crooked,  cr 
incompetent.  Fortunatdy.  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
has  received  excellent  cooperation  from  the  poUoe  agendas  of  the 
Nation,  and  the  departments  with  which  we  cannot  work  •^*m^4rr 
to  shoulder  are  In  the  great  minority.  To  those  State  and  local 
agendes  which  have  so  eAciently  and  whole-heutedly  cooperated 
with  our  Bureau  we  owe  a  tremendous  debt. 

Since  I  have  dted  Instanrfs  In  which  overentbuslasm  for  news 
or  overeagemees  to  supply  the  demands  of  subscribers  bava 
brought  about  unfortunate  results,  I  desire  at  this  time  to  pay 
my  respects  to  aU  newspapermen,  and  eq;>eclally  tboee  cf  tbe  d^ 
of  New  York,  for  what  was  to  me  the  perfect  example  of  new^ia- 
per  cooperation  in  law  enforcement.  Ttds  concerned  tbe  srrseS 
of  Bruno  Richard  Bauptmann.  tbe  kidnaper  of  Charles  Und- 
ber^.  A'. 

Here  was  a  case  In  which  the  efltorts  of  all  law-enfot  cement 
throughout  America  bad  been  bent  to  tbe  utmost  for  months.  Tbls 
was  espedaUy  true  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  which 
was  given  the  ta^  more  than  a  year  after  the  commission  of  th* 
crime,  of  coordinating  efforts  for  the  pursuit  of  this  criminal, 
and  toward  that  end  had  worked  night  and  day  upcm  t^Vnia. 
painstaking  plans  which  were  amnoachlng  thdr  eulmlnatkm. 

Steadily  and  surety,  through  the  aid  of  eager  and  eflMent  local 
law-«nf  orcement  bodies,  the  net  had  been  drawn  about  tbs 
offender:  bank  notes  were  being  traced  through  piirrliases.  tt 
had  been  established  that  tbe  wanted  man  was  a  carpenter;  that 
be  lived  in  a  certain  part  of  tbe  Bronz:  tbat  be  was  T««"«««Tg 
ransom  money  more  and  more  openly.  Bank  derks  were  on  tbs 
lookout  for  blm;  storekeraers  everywhere  were  aiding  us.  All  of 
this  could  have  failed  if  one  single  newspaper,  or  one  slagls 
newRM^jerman  bad  been  unable  to  keq>  tbe  tremsndoos  seerst 
which  bad  passed  throughout  law  enforeeaaent;  tbat  the  forces  of 
law  and  order  were  about  to  dose  te  upon  this  fiend;  tbst  his 
an  est  was  a  matter  only  of  days,  perhaps  hours. 

If  a  single  line  of  type  bad  appeared  anywbaee  asyliig  tbat 

tbst  bs  was  abovi  to  be 
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flUbt,  and  tbm  mOxf 

wmM  pMbiv*  )Miw  bMB  m  tar 

But  tta»i«h  tte  gvMrt  pulMttig  irarid  of 

l»MM<    «  MOMt;    the   llpi  of 

BO*  ones  did  the  cteMer  oT  tte  Itno^pe  in«chln> 

TtafB  MBtilt  warn 
at  Vbm  tz«- 
plMis  that  tPBve  tpgtcmebtag  tniiwiwinatlon  vatU  •* 
iMl  IM  waHkai  Into  tte  trH>— «  tnp  pesfeetod  ttnough  coopflKm- 
•hiw.^  ooordtnatloip,  oa  a  '"rt""*"   gKoaad  of  fUWlty 
— Imwnooi    I  oumoi  pnlse  that  apixlt  too  hlshly;  X  cannot 
too  graatty  tte  ne«ipa|MnBen  wte  made  It  MilUe. 
It  li  vltli  ttda  atatoa  of  pert  aetton  In  mind  ttet  I  bave  cited 
tte  otter  HMtanrw  wtea  pubUetty  tea  dcfOatad  or  detained  tte 
law.    Ite  fact  ttet  tte  Bavptmann  eaae  «m  teadled  eo  excel- 
atefM  ttet  tte  wptaH  la  ttere.    If  tte  fleA  la  aooaetlmoB 
mtj  I  BiiMt  ttet  to  a  law-enlQreaMnt  oOoar  of  In- 

irtMif  It  te  a  fcldnaptng.  a  htak  nbbatj,  or  a  ertma  of  lev 
lanwfftanne     Par  wa  nofw  know  vten  tte  patty  eHmlnal  of 
today  la  to  fntn'**^  tte  mM**!^"  of  tooMRow. 
~  ttie  heipMlnaai  of  tte  pr«M  In  tte  Und- 

'tea  more  reeent 
ladtar  tte  larltdiatlaa  of  tte  IMeral 
A  poqp  of  fraaa  wpiaeBuUtHee  laeuad 
to  tte  tatter  of  tte  kkteaped  petwrn  to  tte  effect 
igrea  to  penalt  ttem  to  tatarrlew  tte  vlo- 
bJa  relaaaa  by  tte  kidnaper,  ttey  would 
a«e  to  *^ktot**  tte  teOM  of  tfeito  dlatiwii^M  parent  tbroogh- 
oot  tte  M  teari  of  tte  day  and  idi^  and  ttey  wocdd  foUow 

to  mate  ooatact  wltb 
X  am  aora  ttet  tte  edNori  of  tteea  paper*  did  net 

of  ttet  actkm. 

mta  It  to  pcddlMMd. 

tte  andden  actmty  of 

of  fidnaped  paiaona  or  of  ottoem  In  eaam  of  a^ireteneion 

of  irttlmate  Inteflaat  oni|y  te  OMe  pweiia    lliel  it  tte  man 

to  appretemd.    Tte  ten^^ft*- 
to  paap  tte  gna  on  newa  eeniiernlin  tte  Identic  or  appro- 
of  nrtmhiele  la  a  temptatlan  to  ttie  WMtewutld  wtdcb  tea 
eOOred  qnoonaeloqaiy  liy  tte  praea. 

teaa  teen  Inetenom  wten  pram  repreeantatlvee  teve  at- 
to  mate  fmwparleeae  or  eontraata  uetwmn  tte  eOecttvo- 
«f  law  eiifiaraiineiif  agenriaa  In  dealing  wtOx  oertaln  typw  of 
iHir^lir"  mp  Z  anaimt  ttet  audi  actlea  aarvaa  to  oonfuM  tte 
pttbUe  In  ■iiiiMiiurij  wm>tm  tte  tmprwminu  of  a  laek  of  oo- 
openitftoB  tetweea  iTMirt  anenelaa  and  tenrte  to  daitsoy  «v»«*^v«ikh> 
in  lagaiilmlhiiMi  lAldk  an  attemptinc  to  do  ttelr  teat  to  aervo 
tteir  «inmmnnmm  Tte  oranmnn  teala  of  all  law-oaforeemant 
atancilee  te  tte  poMIe  waifaw,  tad  anything  wbldk  taada  to  cmate 
doubt  In  tte  pnUle  mtad  WMMffuIng  tte  ooonerattTe  endaavora 
oC  noUoe  aanacam  aenaa  ae  an  aid  and  oemtat  to  tte  criminal. 
Z  i«w«rt  to  miy  ehitamant  ttet  a  criminal  lofea  and  tetea  ae- 

cf  an  la  bla  InaliUtty  to  find  m  any 
of  tew-eafareeoHnt  aetMtlm  wbiob  win 
tte  namaa  of  tte  oOaam  wlu>  aia  eaelrlTig 
or  tea  of  tte  plana  by  whlA 
te  la  to  te  apMieliBniiiil  tUfc  aeoraey  otdlla  tte  teart  of  a  crim- 
inal, and  kf  that  aaamey  tewataye  ean  acihiefa  »  gmat  aooom- 

.  of  «b*  pokllo  and  ttelr  madacB  through 

'^whkirthrflrt^aitovaii.  It  la  tte  lafik  of 

ha^ag  to  do  with  tte 

of  poll- 
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wmtehtfdto 

not  te  aUe  to 
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can  Bocceed  only  when  tte  roots  of  that  lawloMMm  mn  torn  vrp 
by  one,  and  tte  foroea  bdilnd  the  aettre  crtmtnala  are  eipoeed  and 
brought  to  Justice. 

If  I  were  a  pubUahar.  and  I  reallaa  this  is  a  most  dangeroua 
thing  to  eay,  I  would  Kpplj  tte  same  prlndplea  to  crime  ttet 
newq)apers  teve  applied  to  medicine.  Certainly,  tte  average 
American  newspaper  subscriber  is  better  equipped  to  evaluate 
his  health  becauae  of  tte  caiqpalgns  of  education  which  teve  been 
carried  on  by  skilled  men  of  science  and  medicine  In  the  columna 
of  their  newspapers.  Z  beUere  peraons  can  be  taught  by  tte 
pK^>er  witters  and  proper  qiedaUsts  how  better  to  protect  their 
homes  against  robbery;  how  to  recognize  swindlers;  how  to  stave 
ofr  tte  racketeer  and  tte  cblseler  and  tte  petty  embessler;  bow 
to  recognize  a  venal  violator  of  public  trust  wten  te  begins  his 
nefarious  activities;  how  to  imderstand  and  demand  a  pr<q;>er 
type  of  law  enforaement;  how  to  understand  tte  need  for  q)pr»- 
prlatlons  for  proper  pc^loe  equ^Mnent.  proper  poUoe  personnel, 
and  pn^per  scientific  development  of  law  enforcement.  All  these 
are  subjects  which  are  crjlag  for  consideration  because  tte 
American  nenepaper  auhaerlber  today  is  asking  in  general  terma 
how  te  can  te  proAeoted  and  how  crime  can  te  reduced.  Yea 
are  tte  medium  to  supply  tte  answer  in  words  and  plctivea  which 
everyone  can  understand. 

Anetter  Impeitant  problem  In  cennecttou  with  proper  law 
enforoement  Is  one  dealing  with  tte  adndnlatratkm  cf  oor  paiola 
systems  in  tte  varloua  States.  This  problem  la  perhapa  mom 
complicated  than  ever,  because  of  the  efforts  of  interested  persona 
to  eooeeal  tte  true  aaverlty  of  the  sltoatlon  and,  by  thefir  twisting 
of  apparent  facta,  to  aett  to  muddle  the  public  mind  oanoemta^ 
it.  I  am  a  firm  betevcr  in  the  i»ineiple  of  parole  but  I  teve 
said  before  and  I  say  now  ttet  tte  administration  of  panrta 
qwtems  m  aU  too  many  of  our  Statea  apfwoadMa  a  national 
kdal. 


Parole  today  is  becoming  one  of  tte  major  w«— ^<—  of  ov 
ooontry.  Throu^  its  mteHwUeatton  convicts  aie  being  fieed 
with  little  or  no  supervision  and  often  with  no  eound  reason  for 
releaae.  In  my  opinion,  there  can  <mly  te  one  reaaon  why  thoa- 
■HBda  upon  thousands  of  criminals  who  teve  repeatedly  committed 
ataoas  »e  set  free  to  ooounlt  other  and  often  more  dangeroua 
odEenaes  against  tte  law.  This  is  the  failure  of  puhllo  ofBdala 
to  faithfully  carry  out  ttelr  publlo  tnwt.  And  &to  tl^Mit-mm 
<'P»dltlon  shoold  te  eacpoeed.  Ttere  la  no  power  toot  yours  to 
do  it. 

Tte  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  maintalna  a  llat  of  1S.516 
^  ^"f"**  *»Mpwate.  vldom  enemies  of  society.  Of  tteee,  SMt 
have  been  redplenta  of  either  sob-sister  or  sentimental  or  mraw 
tary  or  poUtlcally  controlled  pardon  or  parole,  not  ooee  bat.  In 
fSf°^w**"5fL.**2"  after  time.  Bvery  special  agent  of  the  F.  B.  Z. 
«te  has  died  m  gun  tettle  with  criminals  has  been  aent  to  hia 
daatii  by  a  gun  in  tte  hands  of  a  paroled  convict.  Ret  one  waa  n 
Jtet  Qgmder.  they  were  an  paroled  oonvicts.  I  do  not  believe 
ttet  i»iaon  doors  should  te  opened  by  f^tlm^ntal  snh  alsteis  to 
su^  men  as  AMn  Karpla,  John  Dllllnger,  Harvey  Ballev.  Barrv 
Brunette.  •9aby  Ftee"  Melaon.  or  tte  rest  of  their  recMlvto^ 
habttuaUy  and  profeasionaUy  criminal  dan  of  plandsrara.  an 
crlminala,  and  murderers  whose  freedom  can  only  nlace  a  '^^*^» 
upon  tte  theory  and  practice  of  parole.  ^^ 

Soeh  maladministration  ereatea  only  enemiea  to  aeelety.  It 
rhsapena  tte  dignity  of  law  enforcement.  It  Iowa  tte  iiiajili 
of  tte  law  in  tte  estimation  of  pcrmna  wte  deUteaaMly  emniSt 
l^actiOTs.    It  is  a  problem  to  te  weighed  and  attacted  by  efarr 

52SSi2r^LSir'2S;i^*!!L*^Slf*  of  yoa  give  of  yow  time,  your 
thoughU.  youra  efferti,  and  yoar  great  power  ttet  thla  horriUo 
tong^  misapplied  ctaaaney  te  atrtofein  from  tte  Uat  rt  S 
praoiema. 

Anotter  bamarta  whldi  olo0i  law  anfg 

j^  pnacm  •eataoea  whlen  aays  ' ' 
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a  thing  of  tte  paat,   ^ 
m  aouatry  elate,  wtaila  „„  ,^ 
Plaooa  for  peraons  wte  teva  vletetad 


^  teM^u^WW  «#  i£lir -iriTLi."*  i»w«w»  wno  save  vioiiaa 
9m  mwa.    naw  of  tfaam  are  badly  manned  and  ate  —- *«-  innes 
•ma  to  aaoapa,lite  sieves  through  which  tte  rata  ■>»«^-^  IniS^ 


*»»»^5«>f«»  of  tte  radio,  of  tte^y nrnoTr.  „„uim 

^-■T  .  ***»  •?•  lateat  movlea,  orchestras.  traveUnctendsi  K««it- 
SSV^J!^'  ^""^  basebaU.  bandbaU.  beskStbai  «dfootteS! 
aada^  other  amusement  which  over^ympathetie  and  a^nSv 

vSS^S^hSSStbSa^  "**'  '^^^  ao  U>ey  may  better  en|ey 

•nue  Je  not  pnnlahment.    It  doee  not  create  raaaeet  for  law 

Joto^  as  such  Miotic,  disgraceful,  sentiiS!Sd  SSiS-coddlSi 

*■•  ?;Nasly  of  tte  law  cannot  te  looked  vptm  with  the 

■Ht  «■""»■»  to  bring  about  tte  req>ect  which  It  should 


-  J?*L?^?^.***'  **"•  """"^  ^^***^  »ny  other  pubUc  gronn  to  arouaa 
aad  eryataniae  pubUc  attention  up6n  tte  iSua  imdiSbm^l^ 
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odst  In  tte  adndnistratlmi  of  oor  panile  ahd  penal 
Some  in^irovement  has  been  noted  aa  a  leanlt  but  much 
to  te  done.  I  am  Indeed  hopeful  that  tte  free  prem  of  our 
country  wlU  not  relax  in  its  crusade  agatnet  theae  evUa,  becaaae 
It  is  only  by  ^mreastng  vigilance  and  perrtstenoa  that  egbetlfo 
and  lasting  results  may  te  accomplished. 

If  every  publisher  would  dedicate  a  edumn  on  tte  front  page 
of  his  paper  to  a  statement  of  tte  status  of  crtane  and  criminals 
In  his  eommunlty.  It  would  te  Informative  not  only  to  their 
readers  but  It  would  also  tend  to  make  more  alert  and  diligent 
those  public  servants  charged  with  tte  enfcvoement  and  admin- 
istration of  the  lawB. 

I  trust  I  teve  not  been  misinterpreted  as  one  who  merely  crlti- 
cliBes.  I  h<^)e  tiie  debt  of  law  enforcement  to  tte  preas  has  been 
made  clear  and  ttet  you  fully  understand  my  peiaonal  fetflng  of 
ttet  indebtednees.  What  I  have  said  has  been  advanced  only  aa 
tte  views  of  one  seeking  to  brtog  about  frank  dlaeuaslon  of  an 
Important  i»oblem  so  ttet  a  good  friend  ean  te  made  Into  even 
a  more  able  one.  Only  cooperation  and  mutual  niw^ti  a^yTMi^^j 
can  bring  succeas  to  our  endeavors.  But  tte  goal  of  ttet  aoeoeas 
Is  tte  eradication  of  concerted  and  pr"^**— *""*'  crlmlnaUty 
throughout  the  Nation.  May  we  aU  give  our  most  eameet  efforts 
toward  Its  early  attainment. 
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'  Bfr.  IfAVERlL'K.  B£r.  Speaker,  under  unanimoos  consent. 
X  include  a  speech  I  recently  delivered  in  Boston  at  the  Ford 
Hall  (H>en  Forum,  on  Sunday  night  of  April  25,  1637.  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles,  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  a  pleasura  to  vMk 
Boston,  because  I  know  so  little  about  It.  But  I  am  a  theoretical 
Bostonlte.  for  Sam  Maverick,  an  anceetor,  came  hare  in  1681.  Bs 
was  In  oonUnuous  hot  water  with  your  autborltiea  ?*irffTiirt  ha  b^ 
lieved  In  dvll  and  religious  llbertlea.  One  time  he  reported  to  Lord 
Clarendon  that  three  Quaken  had  been  hanged  fbr  praetlelng  their 
religion  and  said  he  did  not  think  it  waa  exactly  i^ht.  I  under- 
stand that  you  have  recently  discontinued  burning  people  at  the 
stake  and  hanging  them  becauae  of  their  optaiona  (laughter],  ao  I 
Bhall  prooeed  to  aay  what  I  tfahik. 

I  have  been  here  ones  before.  And  now  for  the  paat  9  or  8  days 
X  have  been  riding  rubbemeek  wagooa.  tallclag  to  lateUectaaftv, 
Blgh-toaad  paoi^,  low-down  people,  oonunon  paofAa,  and  even  to 
profaason  ow  at  Oambrldga.  i  have  been  over  to  Bmt  Beaton, 
onoe  called  Noddle's  Xaland.  aad  wbleh  tha  food  flan  Mavarlek 
ewaed.   Tbera  you  wfll  find  a  Msftf k>  Uanbir  Oc  a  Maftrlek 

'  atoMf  fMUo  oonpasy,  gas  ttatioB.  siNat,  aain 
thelfafarlalH  bava  Ml  tiMra,  it  aafeaa  ■•  flail  al 


Mr  Mtow 


laMfOlBgtO 


^  ^     -  »o«  a  Mk.   My  Wla 

If  ''teB^  §H  mahtir,  aad  ram  felfl«  to  latt  fMMrallf  afeovl 
Um  ■upraan  Oo«r»  aad  aaoM  tt  oar  tmUmnmtti  Hawa,   Ifow.  I 


laelBf 
I  am  i 


iMft  heard  §o  nwidi  talk  in  ttie  Batlonal  Oapital,  aa 

a  talk  OB  that  sukjial  saaaM  futfla.  But  X  atlgM  as  waU  9ltt  » 
la  the  haginalt  aad  tan  mu  what  any  opiBtflaa  ate  aad  aoS  trw 
to  build  up  to  a  mad  eftias  Uka  a  alaartaal  spaakar  who  haa 
hia  oialton  dt?klaa  lato  proper  asgniaata. 

X  am  going  to  give  you  some  conduslona  In  advance, 
la  more  or  leas  tuning  the  taUea  on  you.  The 
thing  in  any  free  gofenunent,  I  believe,  is  otvll  and  rrtigioiia  Bb- 
«ty.  I  believe  your  teeeherla-oath  bill  ia  an  abonUnation:  it  la 
agidnat  the  aplrlt  of  our  American  form  ot  govemnMnt.  That  law 
ought  to  be  repealed.    (Applaaae.)    Patriots  are  not  made  by  oatha. 

vouncAii  am  aooiroiKio  juai'iua.  ooMaaavAnoMr,  ncruynanfT,  aoczAL 

aauuaiTr 

The  big  question  facing  the  American  pet^ile  Is  political  and 
economic  Justloa.  Included  In  that  la  the  eanaervatian  of  our 
natural  resouroes,  unemployment,  and  aoeial  aecurtty.  T<nonilng 
high  on  the  horlaon  of  everything  Is  the  Supreme  Ckxirt  oC  the 
United  States.  And  I  am  for  the  sugjgestlon  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  malted  States  for  the  reform  of  the  judiciary.  Ihat 
is,  I  am  for  his  plan,  although  hia  auggBstlona  do  not  no  tat 
CAppianseJ 

LZZXI— App— — dS 


The  tttne  membera  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  line 
and  aoeaa  of  them  are  eneellent  lawyers.    But  let  us  begin  by  say- 
ing they  are  not  nine  gods,  and  the  Court  le  not  aaeh  a 
Institution  that  we  cannot  dlaeuaa  It. 


1 ' ' 

■f     :  r : 


In  feet,  they  are 

la 


ordinary  feOowa  like  iia.    One  of 
I  think  yon  wlB 


Indeed,  he  was  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  Jmotber  waa  defeated 
for  State  aenator  on  the  Democratic  tl^aet. 
juBiica 

It  Is  proper.  I  UUnk.  to  mMtlon  the  namea  of  the 
of  them,  for  instance.  Is  Mr.  lustioe  Robots.  This  one  man.  who 
l^a  from  one  aide  to  the  other,  has  more  power  than  was  ever 
wlfdded  by  any  Brltlah  monarch.  Be  has  wleMsd  and  atm  wltfte 
far  aaore  power  than  was  ever  wielded  by  Oeorgs  m.  whose  vetoes 
brought  the  American  Revolution.  Oeorge  m  eaatelaad  thla  powor 
through  hia  eonoept  of  divine  rl^it.  and  throngh  birth,  aad  hia 
tnesponslfaUtty  loot  the  Thirteen  Oolonlee  to  the  Brltlrti  Baplxe. 
As  I  said.  Mr.  Justice  Roberto  exercises  much  greater  power  than  thia 
King  did;  he  does  It  through  his  appointment  to  a  Ufetlme  job. 
and  In  which  he  Is  not  responsible  to  anyone  on  the  face  ot  the 
earth.    How  he  does  It  we  win  have  to  find  by  goh^  hito 

we  need  net  be  too  peUte  to  history  or  to  ow 
anoeators  wasted  their  time  worahlphig  th^  anceetore  we  wmdd 
never  have  had  the  Dedarstlan  of  Tndepwidenee.    But  let  us  atudy 
the  facte  and  aee  what  they  mean 

Xn  the  first  plaee,  there  were  only  It  sasaU  lyiculMaal 
of  which  your  own  Bay  State  colony  was  one.    Out  to  the 
a  vaat  uneaplered  forest,  and  you  heard  no  human  voloe  except  that 
of  the  Indiana.    There  were  no  steem  vessels,  no  radloa.  no  rail- 
roada—none  of  the  great  mechanical  achlevemente  of  today. 
were  noearporatleaa  as  we  understand   ' 
had  slupeudoos 

fla>>aoa  m. 

Why.  geneia^y,  did  we  revolt?  Oonditlona 
agriexdtaxe.  biartness,  and  em^oymmt  generally  were  In  a 
oondlUon.  Bvery  Ume  the  Odonlee  tried  to  oonreet  eendiUons^or 
alleviate  sufferli^  the  Blog  would  knock  the  law  out.  So  In  the 
Declaratlai  of  Independence  the  i^rtrrilTtri  eaid  of  h&n: 

•Ve  (the  King)  hea  refueed  hia  assent  to  lasre,  the 
some  and  necessary,  and  he  has  abolished  (knocked  out)  our 
valuable  lawa." 

Bavtng  said  that,  we  made  eur  Bevolntion  good  and  finally 
adopted  the  Conatltutlon.  The  preamble  said  it  waa  for  the  gen- 
eral weUare.  and  In  the  Constitution  Congrses  waa  further  given 
the  spedflc  power  to  lealalate  for  the  general  welfare.  Bow  we 
find  that  the  general  wdtare  has  been  «v»iiiit*^  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  they  have,  like  lOng  George  xn.  knocked  out  the  most 
wholeeoms  and  neceemry  laws. 

Let  ua  look  at  the  power  of  the  Judges  in  — ^g**"^  at  the  ttme 
of  the  Bevointlon.  For  a  hundred  years  before  no  Jialsii  could 
deetroy  a  law  of  FuUament,  nor  could  a  Ktog  easrelaewe  veto. 
The  destruction  of  laws  were  only  of  theooionlaB.  which  they 
called  the  plantations,  It  was  done  through  the  King  aad  hia 
Privy  Council. 

Concerning  the  Judiciary.  BlacksUme.  who  waa  than  an  an- 
thorlty  and  la  stin  oonslrterad  an  authcirl^  in  the  law 
aald  that  to  peimlt  the  Judiciary  to  nuQlfT  lawa  paand  by 

legislative  branch  would  be  aubveralve  of  all  i 

aaAs  nva  aroBT  or 


HAS  kwen.nnm  otm  xoar  viLmmx 


be  aaaiayd  by  the  Oaaaral  OcvarBaMst" 

FiMMasa  nafiag  a  vsto.  bal  aaaa  as  IImi 

peaar  to  the  JadMafy  ct  deirlartng  a«ta  uaeoaatlt 

lanJimin  Fraawin,  who  B  still  ooBsMsrad  to  ks  a  ftry 

ssftf'tkat 'It  woaM  ka  tmptvmr  to  pot  la  tBa  pvatr  sr  aay 

to  Bigattva  a  kMT  paaasd  t^    


•  ■"•  'I 


Xa  aay  event,  tka  peaar  to 

kMod  ia  the  Ooaatttvttea.    Aa 
what  oar  touadlag  fatheia  aald  la  not 
to  dadda  tor  ourasivee  what  we 
that  they  did  not  aay 
constitution  about  the  Supreme  Court  having  any  i 

On  the  ocatrary,  they  veeted  in  Ciingw  tbm 
and  amfca  eBooptloaa  to  the  eharaetsr  of 
Court.    Indeed,  the  Supreme  Court  cannot 
upon  It  by  Obagnas.    At  one  tUne  Orwigrsi 
Court  to  meat  for  a  whole  yeer. 

The  Judicial  Code  eeta  tq>  the  Siqvame  Court,  aad  the 
tlon  of  the  Court  by  rrmgram  haa  been  afllrmwl  la  man  than  90 
direct  casaa  by  thaaL  Bulsa  eat  up  b^  Hongieas  aaa  frequently 
mentioned  by  the  Court. 

Now,  here  Is  what  the  Conatttutimi  a^p  In  ratoraaua  to  the 
Jurlsdletlon  of  the  fltypo^w  Court: 

"In  all  cease  aoaetlng  Smhaawrtnrs.  othar  puhUe  MItT-^— -.  and 
oonsals.  and  thoaa  la  which  a  State  ahaU  he  a  party,  the 


!^ 
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ODort  «hall  hftfv  arigtaMl  Jtnladletkm.  In  all  otliar 
tiM  SuMwe  Oourt  ■hall  taav*  ^ppaltata  Jurtadlctkm.  botb  m  to  law 
mw^  to  tact,  wltb  sneh  eacoepOoDa  and  under  aoch  ragulatlaoa  aa 
tbM  OOBgnaa  ahall  make." 

T^km  Amerleaiia.  that  la  perfectly  plain.  Inatead  erf  tba  8a- 
pnmm  Court  bavtag  the  power  to  declare  an  act  o<  Ooogreaa  unoon- 
rtlttttlonal.  Congrev  bas  tbe  right  to  regulate  the  Jurladtctlon 
ct  the  ffMrf— ■**  Oourt. 

But,  you  aay.  the  Court  eiereiaea  the  unregulated  power  to 
declare  acta  of  Congresa  unconstltuUonaL  That  la  quite  true; 
ao  let  ue  taee  the  praetleal  facte.  

Bow  did  the  Supreme  Oourt  get  thla  powerY  The  anawer  la,  by 
publie  opinlan.  and  by  mlarepreeentatlon  to  the  public  JOhn 
ll*»«t««n  started  the  idea  In  the  famooi  oaae  of  Morbttry  ▼.  Madi- 
mm.  and  moot  of  you  already  know  it.  It  waa  not  then  accepted 
by  the  people,  the  OomgreaB.  or  the  Preaidcnt.  But  it  grew  in 
the  mlnda  of  the  lawyov.  although  JOhn  Mantfuai  never  dared 
dedara  it  again.  It  came  Into  full  flower  in  the  caee  of  Dred  Soott. 
in  the  year  1867,  which  waa  87  yeara  after  John  If^rahall  first 
dedaied  the  doctrine. 


AaouTiowma,  obsd  bcoxt  tasoos.  thx  TBAaxna  or  haoi 

PNcading  the  Dred  Scott  dedaton  the  SiqKKme  Court  and  ita 
funetioBa  ware  fTi-*m'"g  a  taboo.  You  can  aee  it  today  in  the  ez- 
ntaaaad  optftk«««  of  OMn  like  John  Baynea  Holmea,  who  la  char- 
aetartaed  aa  a  radical,  and  Oawald  Oarrlaon  ViUard,  characteriaed 
m  an  eitrame  liberal,  both  fine  gentlemen,  in  their  tearing  out 
their  bair  and  throwing  flta  over  incxeaalng  the  alae  of  the  Supremo 
Court. 

TWm.  for  tnatanoe.  Biahop  Freeman,  who  la  of  the  Eplacopal  dlo- 
caea  of  Waablngton.  D.  C.  I  attended  chun^  2  or  S  weeks  ago,  and 
X  ootid  aee  that  he  waa  in  a  tanror.  Later  on  I  aaw  him  taatify 
paten  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  He  read  a  atatement  that 
muat  have  taken  30  or  25  mlnutee.  and  in  the  entire  atatement  he 
laid  ahaolutely  nothing  to  stq^ort  hia  views  except  that  be  waa 
aftakL 

■lalarteaUy.  X  fhlak  there  la  a  reaaon  fer  an  thla.  When  we 
aattlad  la  thla  country,  we  had  an  klnda  of  raUgkma.  We  were 
latoleraat,  burned  wttdMa.  hanged  QnakHra,  and  In  general  denied 
leU^^oua  liberty  to  each  other.  But  when  we  became  a  repiU»llc,  we 
adopted  a  bBl  of  rtghtB  and  founded  rdlgloua  Uberty. 

As  a  reoolt  of  untnumnded  rellgloua  Uberty,  we  have  the  moat 
•BU^rtanad  ebnchea  in  the  worid.  We  have  no  trouUa  over 
lellgloii.  beeanae  it  la  fkee.  Occaalonally  we  have  evolution  trlala, 
but.  oo  the  whole,  rdlglon  in  this  country  haa  great  jmlversi- 
tiaa  and  patRMilMa  art,  jpwd  government,  and  science.  Rom  the 
floimdlac  of  our  BepidHlo,  too,  we  forgot  our  tabooa  about  our 
'iriHi*'*.  aofdi  aa  Ooocreesmen,  Seaatora,  Oovemora,  and  Preai- 
danta.    Tlwt  waa  beeaiMa  they  were  dected. 

It  waa  •  diflareart  alory  with  the  Supreme  Oourt.  They  were 
appointed  for  lit*,  and  not  by  the  people.  They  were  laototed  and 
aaduded.  They  won  reapopalbla  to  no  one.  Itey  have  never  had 
to  eiplahi.  aaeept  that  in  their  opintona  they  hsva  uaed  mysterloua 
woida  which  no  one  eould  understand. 

So,  dnoa  everything  elae  waa  fkae,  and  aince  the  people  had  no 
oAdal  or  other  tabooa.  the  Supreme  Court  became  the  great 
taboo  of  the  American  people.  So  when  I  heard  the  bishop 
talk — whan  I  Juat  mentioned — he  waa  a  good  example  of  tboae 
who  are  living  with  a  tabooed  Supreme  Court  la  their  minds. 
Tbe  good  Uahop  la  otherwlsa  inteUlgiettt  and  rather  broad-minded, 
althim^  qnXU  coneervatlve.  and  when  he  got  to  tabooa  he  waa 
In  honor. 

ttt  the  OanetMotloa  the  PiaaMunt  waa  given  limited 

of  veto— that  la.  that  the  Mattaaal  Legktature  can  paas  aa 

by  two-thlida  vote — tbePoimding  Fathers  denied 

I  thla  to  tba  Court.  But  with  veto  idea  aa  a  baata.  they  began  to 

aot  la  a  limited  wa^,  but  la  aa  unlimited  way. 

aa  act  la  dedared  nnconatltntlonal.  it  la  void,  aad  of  ao 

alaya  void,  for  it  Juat  Isat  a  law.  aad  never 

to  that  doctrlaa.    So  that  law  staya  chewed. 

ao  balaaea  aa  la  tba  oaae  of  the 


It  H, 


BKnoorAKT  ow  Tsaoo 

a  taboo     awh  in  neaklag  of  talwwa.  ^»iiyf*g  the 

dadaiad  by  the  rapiMiatattvea  or  THbuaee 

of  tba  people  aa  acataat  arbitrary  power.    Tba  Supreme  Court 

la  aa  oppoaito  manner.  They  arbitrarily  aay 
by  the  lupteeealalltea  of  the  people  la  to  be 
tttutlonaL 
Let  aa  take  a  kiok  at  Wabeteris  naabrUlged  XMctiaBary.  We  flad 
toat  taboo  weans  lateidleted.  ptohibtted.  prseerlbed.  Thea  we 
. took  at  the  awaning  of  veto  aad  it  la  laterdlat,  refuad.  prohlM- 
tlae.  Xa  other  wovda,  wo  have  bunt  up  cartel  a  taboos  la  our  owa 
Btoda.  aad  the  aetoal  meaning  of  veto  la  that  of  taboo.  The 
taboo  iMad  by  tba  Supreaia  Oourt  oa  tba  paopla  of  the  Halted 

dlffereat  froaa  aay  veto  ever  uaed  la  aay 

aa  of  tba  taboo  built  up  la  tba  mladb  of  the  people. 

tba  fired  Soott  dedalQB.    Tbe  lltaaourt  OeeBproailae 

la  UK.    Tbaa.  fa  1887.  the  act  waa  dedaxed 

by  Oblaf  Ja«Uca  Tbaoy.   Tba  fisat  time  the  caas 

It  with  eoata  aad  wltb  ao  opinion.    But 

to  bear,  aad  ao  tba  dbmlaml  waa  craaed 

la  Anaarlea  waa  ddivered. 


duztag  tba  time 
Court,  tbe 


tbe  people  were  develop- 
buQdlng  ooe  for 


themadvea.  They  had  an  Idea  If  they  Just  said  somethlnf .  that  tha 
people  woiiid  abut  up  and  mind  them  like  a  lot  of  simple  children. 

Listen  to  what  the  judgee  said  ta  the  case: 

"Tlie  caee  Involvea  private  rights  of  value  and  constitutional 
prlndplea  of  highest  importance,  about  which  there  had  become 
such  a  difference  of  opinion  that  the  peace  and  harmony  of  tha 
country  required  the  settlement  of  them  by  Judicial  decision.'' 

Tblnk  of  the  f^mMrfng  egotism  of  the  Judges  in  that  case! 
Imagine  It;  they  were  to  decide  "private  rlghta  of  value",  great 
proUems,  by  writing  on  a  piece  of  paperl  Now.  let  ua  aee  what 
their  opinion  did. 

It  opened  all  the  western  areas  to  slavery.  It  took  away  Ameri- 
can dtlaenahlp  from  free  Negroes  in  free  States.  It  enraged  the 
Northern  States  and  made  the  settlement  of  the  West  by  free  whlto 
men  impossible.  It  meant  not  only  perpetuating  slavery  In  the 
South  but  spresdlng  It  all  over  the  West  and  the  Northwest,  and 
since  the  white  man  would  have  been  destroyed  by  the  slave  labor, 
he  quite  naturally  protested  with  violence. 

Tba  decision  was  looked  upon  with  contempt  by  all  the  States  of 
the  Union  except  the  Southern  States.  Of  course,  the  South  hailed 
the  decision  as  learned  and  wise,  Just  aa  the  reactionaries  and 
manufacturers'  associations  and  chambers  of  commerce  always  hall 
a  reactionary  decision  today.  ~t  was  natiiral  for  them  to  do  it, 
for  they  thought  It  fastened  slavery  on  America  perpetually. 

Legislatures  of  the  North  and  the  West  promptly  announced  they 
would  not  obey  the  decision. 

WHAT  NIW  HAMPSHUIX  SAD  nf  18ST 

Let  me  read  from  the  New  Hampahlre  laws  of  1857: 

"Tlrst.  That  the  great  power  vested  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  tho 
United  States,  and  the  permanent  tenure  of  office  by  which  It  la 
removed  from  the  direct  control  of  the  peq;>le.  require  that  Ita 
action  should  be  the  object  of  constant  and  vigilant  obaervatlon; 
that  an  influence  upon  it  can  be  exerted  only  by  public  expression 
of  censure  upon  any  attempt  of  the  Comt  to  transcend  the  llmito 
of  Its  authority:  and  that  it  Is  especially  the  duty  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  several  Stotea  to  expose  and  denounce  any  such 
attempt. 

"Second.  Reaolved,  That  the  dedslcm  of  the  Court  In  the  caae  of 
Dred  Seott  v.  John  F.  A.  Sanford.  as  pronounced  by  Chief  Justice 
Taney,  contradicts  the  facts  of  history,  is  repugnant  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  subversive  to  the  rights  and  libertiea  of  the  people. 

"Seventh.  Resolved.  That  the  expreeelon  of  extra-judicial  opin- 
ions from  the  Supreme  Bench  on  subjects  agitating  the  publlo 
mind  is  tmdlgmfled  and  unbefitting  the  position,  and  toe  vaa 
made  of  such  position  to  propagate  political  doctrlnea  tends 
directly  to  destroy  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  Court  and 
respect  for  its  decisions. 

"Eighth.  Resolved,  That  in  imdertaking  to  dedde  tboae  quea- 
tlona  which,  according  to  ita  practice,  were  not  In  Isaue,  tha 
Court  evinced  a  desire  illegally  to  control  the  action  of  Congreas; 
that  such  course  Justifies  the  apprehensions  entertained  by  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  that  toere  might  be  danger  from  the 
too  great  latitude  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Court;  utat  a  repeti- 
tion of  and  persistence  in  such  action  would  confirm  the  belief 
that  there  was  a  deelgn  and  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  Court  to 
usurp  the  fimctions  of  the  legislative  department  and  Justify 
the  State  In  resisting,  by  all  constitutional  means,  the  enforce- 
ment of  laws  dictated  by  the  Court." 

VBUIOMT  ALSO  Dl 


S-DPRXKX  COUXT  OV   UWITSU  STATBi 

Now  let  me  read  from  the  Vermont  laws  of  the  same  year: 

"Resolved,  That  Vermont  reasserts  tbe  constitutional  rl^t  of 
Congreas  to  regiilate  slavery  in  the  Territories  of  the  Union  by 
legislative  enactments:  that  such  right  is  clearly  conferred  by  tha 
Constitution  Itself,  and  its  timely  exercise  Is  indispensable  to  tba 
aafety  and  perpetuity  of  the  Union. 

"Resolved.  That  theee  extra-judicial  oplnlona  of  the  SupreoM 
Court  of  the  United  States  are  a  dangerous  usurpation  of  power, 
and  have  no  binding  autoority  upon  Vermont  or  the  peoole  of 
the  United  States. 

"Resolved.  That  no  ingenious  sophistry  of  the  Judges  of  that 
Court  can  make  it  appear  that  the  dtlaens  of  each  Stctte  are  not 
dtlaana  of  the  United  States  and  citiaens  when  In  toe  other  Stotea; 
and  entitled,  aa  such,  to  all  rights  and  prlvllegea  of  dtiaena  in  tha 
aeveral  Stotee. 

"ResolvM,  That  whenever  the  Government  or  Judiciary  of  the 
United  Stotea  refuses  or  neglects  to  protect  the  dtlaens  of  each 
Stote  In  thetr  lives  or  liberty,  when  In  another  Stote  or  Territory, 
it  baoomee  the  duty  of  the  sovereign  and  Independent  Stotea  of 
thla  Union  to  protect  their  own  dtlaens,  at  whatever  hasard  or 
coat." 

IJte  la  given  to  show  the  recorded  attitude  of  the  Northern  and 
Western  Stotea.  The  two  States  are  at  present,  through  some 
of  toelr  oOclals,  praising  the  Supreme  Coturt.  And  they  are  prob- 
ably praising  toe  Supreme  Court  for  the  exact  reascm  that  the 
slave  owners  pralaed  toe  Court  in  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  That 
la  because  these  officials  do  not  believe  in  the  principle  of  free 
labor  any  more  than  the  southern  slave  owners  believed  in  free 
people. 

ThU  Is  an  example  when  this  mighty  power  is  surrendered  by 
the  pe<yle  to  a  few  men.  Think  of  it!  Men  had  to  go  to  war  to 
overrule  toe  decision.    If  toat  is  true,  we  have  no  democracy  at  alL 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  people  must  have  a  right  to  adjust 
thdr  problems  through  toeir  representatives.  And  I  am  here  to 
aay  that  toe  Supreme  Court  is  no  more  sacred  now  than  it  was 
In  1857  when  its  decision  led  to  toe  Civil  War.  So  when  I  said 
la  toe  very  beginning  I  was  for  toe  rdorm  of  tha  Judiciary,  I 
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belleva  that  tt  to  the  moat  vital  naoeadty  for  f^^n^"*^  If  w«  ava 
to  eurvlve  aa  a  free  government.    [Aiq>lauae.] 

Now,  feUow  Americana,  I  merdy  make  tbeae  titafemepta  to  order 
that  we  can  view  toe  Supreme  Oourt  aa  a  hmnan  inatitntloB.  but 
not  aa  a  divtoe  Institution  which  can  break  down  the  laws  of  tbe 
people  at  wUl. 

Now,  let  us  discuss  In  a  general  way  aome  of  toe  tblaga  that 
the  Supreme  Court  haa  done.  By  tbe  uae  of  devloua  phraaea.  aoch 
aa  "due  proceee  of  law",  they  have  broken  down  the  laws  of  toe 
▼arloiu  Statea  and  mimidpalltlea.  But,  we  are  told,  toe  Supreme 
Oourt  la  the  bulwark  of  our  llbertlee.  Now  I  ahould  like  to  know. 
la  it  reaUyr 

What  is  toe  record  of  the  Supreme  Oomt  on  the  matter  of  dvn 
and  rellgloua  liberties?  In  toe  famoua  caae  oonoerain^  Oregon, 
where  they  permitted  toe  conttouatlon  of  parodilal  sdioola,  it 
waa  iHtocipally  on  toe  bads  that  toe  owners  of  the  echool  had  a 
right  to  continue  Its  bustoeoe.  The  religious  rlghte  <a  minorities 
were  not  really  considered.  It  waa  practtcally  aU  on  the  baala  of 
*l>U8toe8s  rlghta." 

And  toe  an>eal  from  Orcfon,  toe  De  Jong  caae.  Juat  lately  de> 
dded.  Is  cited  as  a  great  preeervation  of  dvU  llberUea.  But  the 
Oourt  went  through  a  long  discussion  of  toe  fact  that  the  defend- 
ant reaUy  dldnt  try  to  do  anytoing  Illegal,  and  that  he  waaat 
really  proven  to  be  a  Communist,  and  so  on.  In  other  words,  they 
gave  advice  how  to  write  an  Indictment  nest  time  so  toe  conviction 
would  stick.  The  Court  did  not  dedare  the  Oregon  act  uaconstl- 
tutlonal.  In  other  worda.  toe  Court  did  not  eeaantiaUy  protect 
civil  liberties  to  toe  De  Jong  case. 

DBcuauD  aannoN  act  vwoow- 


aOT    OOT7BT, 

ai'lTUTlUWAL 

Tbe  Alien  aikd  Sedition  Act  passed  to  tbe  Adama  administration 
la  another  caae  where  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  preeerve  liberty. 
lien  were  put  to  Jail  all  over  the  country  and  Federal  Judges  k^ 
toem  there.  These  acta  never  did  get  to  the  Supreme  Court 
throughout  all  these  years. 

When  Jefferson  herame  Preddent  he  declared  It  unconstitu- 
tional, aa  Preddent  of  the  United  States,  by  saying  aa  follows: 

"It  is  unconstitutional,  and  I  ahall  not  enforce  it." 

And  he  followed  this  by  iHtlng  everybody  out  of  JaUs  who  were 
to  Jails.  That  was  an  Instjanoe  where  dvU  liberties  were  saved, 
not  by  the  Judicial  branch  <if  the  Government,  but  by  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

SUFBSMK  oouar  DBCLABBa  ainoMAOB  AMD  aaamow  aois  ooMamu- 

I     TIOMAI. 

Then  let  ua  take,  for  indiance,  tbe  World  War.  Tbe  BrplTinage 
aad  Sedition  Acta  vrere  dedared  oonatltatlonal  by  tba  Supreme 
Oourt  to  toe  moat  blaarre  dedalona  that  you  can  Imaglaa.  After 
the  war  toe  State  ayadlcaUem  acta,  which  were  supposud  to  sap- 
port  patrloClam,  but  were  ileally  freedom  of  ^>eecb  denied,  were 
declared  oonatitutional. 

Altoough  tbe  Court  has  taken  some  cognisance  of  dvtt  Ubertlea 
la  the  Huey  Long  Newqia^er  caae.  It  was  for  the  newspaper 
ownera  on  a  tax,  and  It  Is  generaUy  undaratood  the  oooaatltotlanal 
prohlbltKm  la  agalnat  Congrees.  and  not  against  tba  Stataa. 
Uaually.  therefore,  a  State  doea  wbat  it  pleaaea. 

Let  ua  conalder  toe  potot  of  the  Supcame  Court  defending  the 
libertiea  of  toe  people  aa  against  Congress.  Tbara  la  not  a  single 
caae  on  record  of  the  hlghlCourt  knoi^lag  out  a  FedenI  law  or 
declaring  it  unoonatltutlMiall  on  a  heals  of  ita  vldadng  dvU  and 
rellgloua  libertiea.  Once.  Juat  after  the  Civil  War,  a  law  preventing 
ex-Confederatea  practicing  to  the  Supreme  Oourt  waa  held  uncoa- 
atltutional.    Ttiat  Is  aU. 


Labor 
wbct 


nrooi 


TAX  nr  oo: 


AWAT  BT  KXOH  OOUKT 


We  had  an  income  tax  fdlowlng  the  Civil  War.  It  waa  repealed 
aad  then  reenaoted.  la  1^  It  waa  dedared  yaconatltutkmal. 
where  five  caaea  had  to  be  overruled.  Tben  toe  pec^  took  IB 
years  to  get  an  amendment  for  a  tax  on  Incomes.  To  be  sure 
•veryone  had  to  pay;  the  amendment  said  it  waa  to  be  paid  from 
,**whatever  eouroe  derived."  But  the  Court  soon  met,  said  only 
,Ood  and  oonadence  ruled  h  Judge,  aad  exempted  their  aalariea. 
Bsemptlon  after  exemption  haa  been  made,  until  it  exempta  even 
water-company  employeea.  Many  of  you  read  that  to  tba  paper 
recently. 

The  Hearst  papers  are  now  suggesting  an  amendment  to  tax 
Government  amiuoyees  on  their  incomes;  to  aboUah  exemptlona. 
But  the  Constitution  already  says  that  the  income  tax  ahaU  be 
paid  oo  Incomea  "from  Whatever  source  derived."  Tbe  only 
amendment  I  know  toat  would  be  aultable  would  be  to  add  "and 
we  don't  mean  maybe." 

In  the  N.  B.  A.  and  Agridiltural  AdJuatment  Act  deddons  tbe 
Court  held  that  the  manuficture  of  coal  aad  a  busiaess  tovolvlng 
the  sfaiK>lag  of  chickens,  iind  so  on.  were  merely  local  matters. 
Sometime  after  that,  to  tlxi  New  York  Wage  caae,  tbey  hdd  that 
minimum  wagea  to  any  Stats  waa  to  violation  of  due  prnceas  of  law. 
In  leas  than  10  montoa  afterward  tha  Court  changed  ita  a&lnd. 

AS  JUnoaB  SWAT  TO  AMI 

At  this  pdnt  I  want  to 
New  York  wage  e 
tutlon  we  had  tbe  same 
the  Waahlngtoa  wage 
boWlnf  altogether,  we  atin 
truth  of  tbe  matter  Is  tba« 
Ooostttuthxi.  but  tbe  law 
law  baa  been  cbaafed  back 


eioL 
waa  knocked 


CoQstltotlon 


rao,  vrs  kavs  sakb  ooMaRnmow 

tphadae  an  Inqiortant  fact:  When  tbe 

out  as  bdng  agalnat  the  Oonstl- 

we  ahngra  have  had.    When 

dedared  oonatitutional,  an  oppodte 

bad  the  aama  Coastilutloa.    Now,  the 

we  hav«  always  had  exactly  tbe  aaaM 

tbe  ao-«aSed  eoastttuttaianty  of  tbe 

aad  fortb  time  after  tbaa  In 


Act 

opialoaa 


In  the 
found  coostltattoBal.  wa  do  aot 
Tbe  rlgbt  of  eODacttva  ba(gatalx_ 

guaraateed  rt^ta  of  mialmtoa  wagea.  but  practtoally  tbe 
field  of  labor  to  loft  open,  aad  no  one  kaowa  what  are  tbe  rtgbta  of 
men.  Tha  QaOey  Coal  caae  aad  tbe  Agrleultaral  Adjtwtaiaat  Aet, 
dtbous^  labor  and  agriculture  wore  tbara  dedared  to  be 
aaattera.  were  aot  reversed  to  tbe  Wa_ 

So  no  ana  knowa  the  atatua  of  labor  tow. 

NO  profeeaa  can  teach  ooaatltutloaal  tow  and  no  one  knows  what 
It  to  until  after  tbe  Judgea  make  up  tbeto  Bdada.  Xa  f net.  ainoe  tba 
Court  to  uaually  batonrlng  ba^  aad  fbrto  bitwaua  8  and  4.  any- 
thing ml^t  happen. 

What  to  wrong  wlto  aU  thto.  you  aay?  Weil,  of  ooorsa^  it  to 
wrong  beeanae  tbe  Judgee  are  exceeding  thdr  power.  But  It  to  alao 
wroog  beoauae  it  cauaee  buslneas  Instability,  labor  dtoputae.  aad 
one  nevCT  knows  what  to  to  happen  next.  Besldsa.  tba 
ahould  have  persona  to  oOoe  directly  rwepiimlltle  to 
of  the  Hilg^  Court,  toere  to  no  reqiondbUlty. 


people 
bi  tba 


couar  ACTS  abovs  psoput. 

They*  act  as  a  superlegislature — above  toe  peiqito.  above  tba 
President,  above  the  Oozxgrees,  above  everytoing  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  Obvloualy,  aomethlng  ahould  be  dona  about  it. 
What,  then,  should  be  done? 

First  of  an,  we  should  have  Judgee  wbo  win  mind  their  own 
bustoees.  {Applause.]  Tbe  businees  of  a  Judge  to  Judldd.  zu>t 
legiatotlve.  JudicUd  wlsd(xn  and  stateemanshlp  mean  tbe  protec- 
tion of  civil  and  religious  libertloB,  fair  totarpretatlon  of  the  towa, 
and  not  interfering  with  toe  legldator's  dutlee. 

How  can  thto  be  done?  It  can  be  done  by  appototlng  tbe  right 
kind  of  Judgee.  Ah.  you  ai^,  but  that  wUl  amka  of  the  Prealdea* 
a  dictator. 

WHAT   ABOtrr  TRXa  OICTATOa  TALKT 

The  Preddeat  auggeated  It,  and  that,  therefor*,  makes  him  a 
dictator.  Let  us  get  that  dictator  stuff  out  of  our  mtods  as  soon 
as  we  can.  For.  indeed,  it  to  the  constitutional  duty  of  tbe  Pred- 
dent to  sugigsst  mattara  to  Congrees. 

The  constitution  says: 

"tec.S.  He  shaU  from  time  to  time  glva  to  tbe  Congress  infor- 
mation of  the  state  of  the  Union  and  reoonunend  to  their  consid- 
eration such  measures  as  he  may  Judge  neoeasary  and  expedient; 
be  may,  on  cxtnnrdtaary  oroidona.  convene  boto  nouaia.  or  attlar 
of  them,  and  to  caae  of  dleagTWiiieui  between  toem.  wlto  reepeet 
to  toe  time  of  adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  **na 
ss  he  shaU  think  proper:  he  shaU  reodve  amhaasadois  and  other 
public  mintoters;  bs  shaU  take  care  that  the  towa  tot  taltkfally 
executed,  aad  ahaU  commladon  aU  tba  oAoeta  of  tba  Unltad 
Statea.** 

Ab,  but  aomvtmu  aaya  Mr.  Booaevdt  win  eontrol 
lbs  party  to  poerar  win  get  Judgea  wbo  ara  to  favor  of 
aaearlty.  oU-aga  pandona.  and  New  Deal  legldatlon.  MOw.  aaan  to 
man,  wbat  ktoda  of  footo  would  you  think  ua  If  we  want  oat  and  got 
Judgee  to  knock  our  legistotion  out?  No  one  iifa  ajdiiis  aa  tbaife 
dmpto. 

But  toere  to  one  thing  Important,  and  extranely  ttBoortaat.  It 
to  that  the  Supieaw  Court.  like  tbe  Boose  of  Lotdsm  &«■ 


must  realise  tlmee  have  cbaaged.    The  preaant  Court 

beyond  tta  powers.    Tbe  i»eaent  eontiovetay  win  do  two  tblT^- 

Flrst.  It  win  Inform  toe  Amertcan  mind  and  take  from  It 
taboo  about  the  hlgb  Oourt. 

Second.  It  win  take  from  the  Judge's  mind  hto  own  taboo 
he  can  aettte  aoctol  proMenw  wlto  pen  and  ink. 

Third.  Tbe  Court  vrlU  cease  to  become  a  auper^oogn 
auper-Preeldent,  and  wlU  confine  Itadf  to  Judldal  dnttoa. 


a  MO  MOBS 


is 


Indeed,  my  fellow  Americana,  there  to  aotblag  aspaatoBy 
about  tbe  aumber  0.     Flfteaa.  oa  oeoadona*  might  am 
American  peuple  better  than  nine. 

But  wbat  I  have  Just  said  stiu  may  not  aolva  the  problafla.  Wa 
must  have  democracy.    How  ara  we  going  to  get  ttt 

WeU.  If  what  I  bava  said  falla,  let  ui  uae  tbe  plato  taraM  af  tba 
Oonstltotloa.  For  tastaaee.  your  oourt  bore  to  tbe  ol^  of 
declared  the  Social  Security  Act  aad  aU  that  went  wlto  It 
atitationaL  I  beUeve  that  tbe  Congreoa  of  tbe  United  fWalea.  If 
there  to  any  danger  to  loetng  tba  eodal  aeetolty  law.  ahould  aet  oat 
that  iK>  lowo"  oourt  can  paas  on  It,  aad  that  tha  Saprsaaa  Oourt  af 
the  United  Statea  eannot  declare  it  unoonatitutloBaL  Oot^raai 
has  thto  constitotloaal  right  and  jrihiould  enerdae  It  If  aaoeaaary  to 
preeerve  thto  oouatry  from  deatmctlon. 

In  oonnectkm  wlto  theee  suggestions  I  would  like  to  aak  did 
tbe  A.  A.  A.  or  the  Guffey  Coal  Aet  violate  ai^bodyli  liberties? 
No!  In  boto  of  tooae  caeea  toe  Oourt  felt  It  naooesary  to  protart 
State's  rlghta.  and  tbe  rlghta  of  contract,  and  the  rl|^Ma  of  labor, 
and  BO  on.    But  to  neither  of  the  oaaea  waa  tbare  aay  State  aoaa- 

pljilnlng  nar  wm  thaw*  mnj  \mtttwmr  or  tmmar  <VMiil»liit»i^      It  W«S 

a  mere  prateat  to  break  down  a  Uw  which  private  Uttganta— aad 
Supreme  Judgea    did  not  Ilka. 


ODB 


CAM 


I  am  ocmvtnoed  that  an  of  our  proUema  can  be  advad  laalde  toe 
Oonstltotlon.     For  our  preaent  proWema.  I  do  not  tbfak 
amendment  ebould  be  neoeeaary.    If  maigi  nas  wm  be  fttm  am 
tta  eonatltutkmal  duty,  toe  probtom  ean  ba  aolvad. 

But  if  I  dioald  ba  aafced  aboot  an  aoMndaant,  X  obaold  aay 
tba  moat  Inqiortant  amandmunt  wooid  b*  to      ' 


r 


'  r. 
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Far  nov  a  handful  of  peofdi*— about  4  ponoent  of  our 
population  can  prevant  an  aimmrtrnwit.  Eventually,  therefora. 
1  bop9  «•  can  hava  our  law  dmllar  to  that  in  Kngland.  where 
iMuee  can  ba  aubmltted  to  the  people  mt  ftequently  as  neceatfary. 

Ftilow  A«»»«>w<*w  our  problems  are  not  solved  by  any  means. 
Tbe  depMSikm.  in  the  aenae  of  a  crlals.  may  be  paaaed.  but  our 
pR^ema  remain.  We  cannot  aolve  theae  problems  if  tbe  rqire- 
sentativea  of  tbe  paople  make  lawa  and  thiey  are  summarily  dls- 
aolved  by  tbe  high  Court,  which  la  reqponsible  to  no  erne. 

We  must  eatabllah  a  reqxmslble  donoeracy.  We  must  establish 
a  gofefnment  wbera  rich  and  poor  muat  work  with  it.  By  thla  I 
meanmany  of  the  big  induatrlal  and  very  wealthy  groups  have 
contempt  for  Congreaa.  because  they  feel  whatever  humanitarian 
law  is  paaaed  will  be  kno^ed  out  by  the  Court.  If  we  have  a 
reapooalble  government  it  neceaaarily  will  be  fairer  to  all.  everyone 
will  know  they  cannot  evade  the  law,  and  that  will  mean  stability 
for  both  bustncai  and  labor.  ..^^  ...    ,^ 

From  every  viewpoint  our  problems  are  serious.  Probably  lOXMO.- 
000  are  still  unemployML  Our  natural  resources  are  in  a  desperate 
condition.  Wagea  are  low  for  thoee  who  are  employed.  Our  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  social  problems  are  stlU  tremendous  and 
nowhere  near  solved. 

Vor  that  reason  we  must  ihed  our  taboos,  face  the  truth,  demand 
the  pieseiiatlon  of  our  llbertlea.  and  require  every  f om  that  stands 
la  the  way  of  ptograai  to  get  out  of  the  way.    [i^lauae.] 


Ballots  Before  Ballets 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thnndat,  Aprtt  29, 1937 


or  BOIf .  LOUIS  LinSLOW.  OF  IMDIAHA.  COt 
APBIL  98,  1967 


Mr.  LODLOW.  lir.  Speftker,  by  unaQlmous  oonaent  of  tbe 
Bouse,  I  present  herewith  a  radio  address  I  delivered  over  the 
red  network  last  evening.  It  deals  with  a  subject  that  is 
uppermost,  Ithlnk,  in  tbe  minds  of  an  of  us— war  and  how  to 
keep  out  of  it.  My  subject  was  Ballots  Btf  ore  Bullets.  The 
was  as  follows: 


TlMara  Is  a  raaolutlon  now  prominently  before  Congreaa  which. 
If  tt  U II I  111  IMS  affaettve,  will  pvetvent  our  boys  from  being  sent  Into 
flfriiign  lands  to  die  la  tha  settlemant  of  quarrela  of  alien  origin. 
Thla  laaotutkm  alxaady  has  sunk  deeply  into  the  consclmisnesii  of 
iatsflna  and  la  being  highly  regarded  aa  a  reasonable  and  prq;>er 
aafafoaid  to  keep  ^*»*''*^  ttom  being  sockad  Into  the  nuelstrom 
of  anottaar  worid  war. 

aa  tha  aotbor  of  tha  rasolixtlon.  believing  that  it  would  preserve 
•aea  of  ^"t^"**^  and  ka^  our  boya  out  of  foreign  slaughter 
psna^  I  wish  to  aapgaaa  my  nntatgttma  gratitude  and  my  alncere 
thaaka  to  the  national  Broartcaattng  Oo.  for  the  privilege  of  ex- 
p**^«*^  tha  propoaitlon  to  tha  paofda  of  tba  United  Statea  through 
\b»  ftaltPTiff  on  Ita  red  network. 

The  talk  I  ahaU  make  thla  evening  wlU  be  In  tha  nature  of  an 
apoaal  to  Utm  paople  of  tha  united  Stotea  to  oome  to  the 
i  CK  Oila  raaetutlon  while  time  yet  remalna  to  erect  aafe- 


cast  thereon  tn  a  Nation-wide  referendum.  CSongresa,  wlien  It 
deems  a  national  crisis  to  exist,  may  by  concurrent  resolution 
refer  the  question  of  war  or  i>eace  to  the  citizens  of  the  States, 
the  question  to  be  voted  on  being.  Shall  the  United  States  declare 
on  ?    Congress  may  otberwiBe  by  law  provide  for  the 


guards  to  prevent  our  embroUmeBt  in  another  world  war  which, 
a  tha  opl^cm  ct  aU  quaUflad  asperts  uid  observers,  is  certain  to 
came,  and  whleh.  tt  It  doaa  oome,  with  the  modem  perfection  that 
baa  bean  wroogbt  la  lasplaneBtB  of  dasferactton.  will  be  the  moat 
awfbi  caiaaalky  la  tha  blatory  of  tha  wiorld.  War  bow  brooda  ovet 
ttam-tcnnbm  of  tba  area  of  tba  gkiba.  AU  the  great  powera  an 
fiiailaliiy  piUBg  «p  armamanta.  awaltlag  the  fateful  day.  Dicta, 
thnwwing  the  atrlnga  of  war  and  preparing  for  another 
In  tba  f aee  of  all  of  theae  alalster  signs  and 
la  vast  maantng  la  a  dedaratlon  issued  by  the  21 
to  support  of  my  resolution.  That  organlaa- 
tUm  of  worken.  eoaprlslng  tha  Sower  of  organlaed  labor.  1,000.000 
■ft ran,  mys  to  doatag  aa  appeal  for  tha  enactment  of  my  propoaal: 
*'rbia  lagbtattoa  (<ba  Uidtow  reaolutlaB)  la  raetx«  against  the 
Hangat  of  war.  aad  tbsiw  Is  no  ttaae  to  spare.** 

Tba  reaoiutfcm  X  bava  otfarad  la  a  very  almide  one.  and  at  the 
aaaa  ttma  I  believe  It  wcnM  be  moat  effective  to  keeping  America 
out  at  war.  It  propuaui  to  aaiend  tba  Oooatlttttian  of  tha  United 
Stotaa  so  tbat  tbe  war  povar  abaU  be  daeantraUaad.  ao  that  the 
authority  to  daeiara  war  abaU  be  takaa  away  fron  a  little  group 
to  Waablagtoo  that  la  aobjaet  to  aU  ktada  of  paUa  aad  toSuencea 
•ad  AaUba  vaatod  with  tha  paq^  tbemaetvaa.  to  be  aaardaed  to 
a  aattoaal  fajawmtnm.  liy  reaotatkm  propoeae  to  amend  the 
Oeaatttotlaa  by  liiaaillm  a  new  aeetkm.  aa  foUowa: 
1.  IbaiaH  to  tba  avaat  of  aa  tovaalaa  of  tha  UBlted 

tta  <dttoans 

tba  avtoorlty  at  nram—  to  daeiara  war  ahaU 

imtU  wmtlnaad  by  a  aiajoctty  at  all  votes 


enforcement  of  this  section." 

Under  the  existing  constitutional  mechanism  war.  as  I  have 
stated.  Is  declared  by  a  little  group  to  Washington,  infinitesimal 
to  slae  compared  with  the  vast  niunber  who  have  to  do  the  dying 
and  suffering  to  war.  and  every  member  of  that  group  is  immune 
tTom  military  service.  The  Constitution  vests  the  power  to  de- 
clare war  in  ^e  Congress,  which  is  composed  of  531  Ifemben. 
House  and  Senate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  war  can  now  be  actually 
and  offldally  declared  by  only  267  indlTldiuds.  comprising  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Hovise  and  Senate,  while  the  great  masses  of  our 
population  who  have  to  do  thn  fighting  and  pay  the  bills  have 
nothing  to  say  about  it.  War  is  too  important  a  venture  to  be 
pteclpitated  by  the  agent  acting  under  the  thousand  and  one 
special  presswes  and  influences  that  are  brought  to  bear  on  Con- 
grees  when  the  war  fever  is  at  its  height.  It  is  a  case  where  tha 
principal,  and  not  the  agent,  should  act.  and  to  this  case  the 
principal  is  the  130,000,000  people  who  ccnnprise  the  American 
Nation.  I  have  no  criticism  oT  Members  of  Congress,  but  after  all 
they  are  human  and  are  likely  to  crack  under  the  terrific  war 
strain  and  vote  for  war  imder  high  pressure  when  otherwise  they 
would  not  want  to  do  so. 

Tbe  referendtmi  on  war  which  I  have  proposed  in  the  pending 
reeolution  is  based  on  the  philoeophy  that  those  who  have  to  suf- 
fer and,  if  need  be.  to  die  and  to  bear  the  awful  btu^ens  and 
griefs  of  war  should  have  something  to  say  as  to  whether  war  shall 
be  declared.    What  could  be  more  elementally  Just  <ihan  that? 

War  should  be  declared,  if  it  1b  declared  at  all,  by  all  of  the 
dtiaens  of  America,  to  the  privacy  of  the  ballot  booths,  each  citi- 
■en  alone  with  his  Maker.  In  that  way  we  will  have  the  real 
verdict  of  the  Judgment  and  conscience  of  America  on  the  ques- 
tion (tf  war.  A  declaration  of  war  is  no  idle  and  inconsequential 
thing.  It  signs  the  death  knell  of  our  Itoe  young  manhood. 
Sumy  it  is  a  matter  of  sulBcient  importance  to  entrust  to  tha 
decision  of  all  of  our  people,  with  women  having  equsd  voting 
rights  with  men. 

And  why  should  not  women  have  the  right  to  voto  on  a  declara- 
tion of  war?  War  is  the  supreme  calamity  affecting  family  ties. 
It  breaks  up  happy  homes  and  tears  heartstrings  asunder.  Women 
go  down  toto  the  shadow  of  the  valley  of  death  to  bring  our  boya 
toto  the  world.  Why  should  not  they  have  something  to  aay  aa 
to  whether  their  own  flesh  and  blood  shall  be  hurled  toto  the  heU 
of  a  f(weign  conflict?  In  every  war.  terrible  as  is  the  fato  that 
awalta  many  men,  the  women  are  the  worst  sufferers.  Of  the  631 
Members  of  Congress,  only  6  at  this  time  are  women,  so  you  can 
see  how  pathetically  impotent  is  the  opportunity  afforded  to  give 
expression  to  whatever  may  be  women's  viewpotot  on  any  particu- 
lar war  proposal. 

It  wo\ild  have  to  be  a  mighty  good  cause  that  would  drag 
America  toto  war  under  this  constitutional  provision.  I  sto- 
cerely  believe  that  it  would  keep  America  out  of  all  foreign  ware 
and.  todeed.  out  of  all  wars,  imless  the  occasion  shotild  arise  for 
a  righteous  war  of  defense.  It  wHI  be  observed  that  my  resolu- 
tion does  not  interfere  to  any  way  with  adequate  national  defense. 

What  the  referendiun  on  war  does  is  to  change  the  mechanism 
that  brings  the  Nation's  military  forces  toto  action.  And  thereto 
lies  its  vast  importance  as  a  peace  stabiliaer  and  as  a  guaranty 
of  no  more  participation  to  foreign  wars.  It  changea  the  Con- 
stitution so  that  the  trigger  that  starts  the  war  machinery  will 
be  pulled,  not  by  a  little  group  subject  to  being  cajoled  and  bull- 
doeed  by  selfish  special  interests,  but  by  $Al  the  people  of  the 
United  States  registering  their  Judgment  at  the  polls  to  a  national 
referendum.  It  la  a  very  simple  proposition  and  that  is  all  there 
Is  to  it.  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  keep  our  boys  out 
of  the  shambles  of  foreign  wars. 

Under  its  operation,  America  could  not  go  to  war  (except  to 
the  case  of  attack  or  invasion)  tmless  a  majority  of  American 
citiaens  so  vote  to  a  national  referendum.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  that  the  fathers  and  mothers,  the  wives  and  sisters  and 
sweethearts  of  potential  soldiers  would  vote  to  sacrifice  their 
loved  ones  to  a  war  of  aggression,  to  send  them  abroad  to  klU. 
and  to  be  killed,  by  persons  they  have  never  seen  and  whoae  lan- 
guage they  do  not  spftA:  to  be  strangled  by  lethal  gases  to  foreign 
trenches;  to  be  blown  to  bits  by  foreign  bombs;  to  be  subjected 
to  merciless  and  agonlztog  death  by  disease  germs  hellishly 
q>awned  to  foreign  laboratories. 

Such  a  thtog  will  never  happen  if  the  people  of  America  acquire 
the  right  to  vote  on  a  declaration  of  war.  The  fathers  and 
mothers,  the  wives  and  sisters  and  sweethearts  will  see  that  this 
cruel  fate  does  not  befall  our  young  men,  even  though  under  the 
impulse  and  promptings  of  an  acute  sense  of  patriotism  they 
toemselves  would  be  wllltog  to  go. 

The  only  tenable  argument  ever  made  against  the  plan  is  the 
ttme  required  to  take  a  referendum.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
Republic  that  was.  indeed,  an  Insuperable  obstacle.  The  railroad, 
thetele^ph.  the  telephone,  the  radio,  the  airplane,  were  in  tha 
bosom  of  the  imknown  future.  Even  the  pony  express  was  aa 
yet  undreamed  of.  Letters  mailed  on  the  eastern  seaboard  were 
Smonths  arriving  at  the  uttermost  frontiers,  if.  todeed.  they  ever 
reached  toere  at  aU.  Now.  it  is  all  different,  -ma  fast  trato  roara 
ir  ^[^_.**'"'""  ***•  conttoent  in  100  hours;  the  airplane  to  94. 
The  ResidMit.  sitting  before  the  microphone  to  Washington,  »-fti^ 
to  the  entire  Nation.  Communication  has  MnrHMitt^Hl  tha  only 
real  objection  ever  urged  against  a  war  referendum. 


^PENDIX  TO  THE  OO^GHESSIONAt  RECX)RD 


In  Amarlca  today  w«  hwa  a  dual  autoeratte  aad  popular 
trbl  where  aovetelgnty  stope  at  the  waters  edge.  Our  dtiaens 
cam  elect  their  ronatablei  aad  their  dog  eatehen;  they  can  ex- 
to'eaa  themaalvaa  oa  tha  licattan  of  a  paathotiaa  or  a  waterworin. 
but  they  do  aot  have  aia  word  to  aay  oa  tha  gfcateat  of  aU 
questions— a  dedaratton  of  war  that  tovolvea  the  happiness  of 
their  homes  aad  tha  Ufa  or  death  of  their  dtlkban.  huabanda. 
and  sweethaaits.  In  Ito  foreign  ratotlom  oar  Oovemment  Is  a 
pure  autocracy.  This  dtiiatloa  barkens  back  to  the  Dark  Agea. 
ttie  ages  of  tyranny  and  Mpraaaton.  It  recaUa  the  black,  hsart- 
to«akiag  centurlea  wbaa  mm.  with  Tmi|>aalrabla  auS^rtog  and 
travaU.  tolled  slowly  upitard  toward  the  Ught  of  freedom,  and 
now  the  advanoamaat  to  tha  mnina  at  eoaununlcatlon  has  made 


ttpoaaible  to  thla  twentuth  oantury  f or  xis  to  conqilato  tha  fiva 
^oceasee  of  government  lo  nobly  begun  to  the  BUI  of  Righto  by 
giving  to  aU  or  oar  paopli»  aa  equal  right  to  veto  on  dedaratlona 
of  war.  the  voto  of  every  dtlaen  to  have  equal  weight  with  tha 
voto  of  every  other  dtlaen.  Tbe  time  has  coma  to  tha  devalcm- 
Biaot  cf  tnm  govarnmat  t^  gtoa  the  people  tha  nglit  to  voto  oa  war. 
_  g  yoo  wbo  art  Itetontn^  to  are  opposed  to  the  wa  of  oar  aaa- 
power  to  raklag  tba  ohaitanto  of  other  nMlrma  out  of  tha  lira, 
tf  you  agree  wtth  me  thai  our  Amarteaa  boya  are  too  predooa  to 
be  alaa^tared  to  foreign  ware.  U  you  want  to  aaatat  to  aemdlug 
ttia  yawning  catadyam  d  aaothar  wortd  war  with  ita  ■«'*-««"g 
nnandal  burdens  antf  ita  ;noral  rtagiilallija  that  wUI  »«■»»  maa  to 
the  levd  of  beasta.  your  inxpfort  at  thla  ttoia  win  be  of 
doua  value  If  you  wfU  omtaet  your  Bepraaentaitlva  to 
aad  avpreaa  your  approval  at  my  raaobzUoo. 


PoisMMis  Via  Transiction  Tax  An  Urged  in  State 

of  Washington 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or  WASHIN6T0N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


f,  Apra  iO,  1937 


Mx,  COFFEE  of  Wi 
extend  my  remarks  I 
Of  a  netttlon  rdating 
tkxDB  through  a  iiati( 
note  that  this  petitlcm 


Mr.  Bpeaker,  under  leave  to 
lude  herein  a  statement  In  the  nature 
national  lecoveiy  and  (dd-ace  pen- 
transaction  tax.  It  is  idfnmiHLr%%  to 
is  signed  by  102  members  at  both 
houses  of  the  Legtslatuxje  of  the  State  of  Washington,  oomti- 
tutlng  70  percent  of  the  entire  membership  of  ttiat  body.  Tlie 
signiOures  as  printed  U  the  end  of  the  petition  repreaent 
among  their  number  feane  of  the  most  prambMnt  and  hitfily 
regarded  dtiaens.    The  argumente  contained  tn  the  petition 

are  auch  aa  to  warrant  th^  anhgr  nemidApr»±inn  wf  olTMitmhfi^ 
of  the  OoDgresB  of  the  United  States.  Advocates  of  the  TVmn- 
send  idan  are  Insistent  that  some  hope  be  profvided  for  dti- 
aens when  they  have  reached  the  sunset  of  life,  and  tbe 
Townsend  movement  diiserves  to  be  treated  with  reowct  be^ 
cause  of  the  formidable  numbers  comprising  tt  and  bwmuBft 
the  existence  of  tlie  movemeui  Is  concrete  evfdenee  of  the 
cogent  need  for  drastic  wtepB  to  be  taken  at  onoe  to  solve  tbe 
evils  agatnst  which  Toijmmwtitcs  fornpiain. 
The  petition  is  as  follows: 

A  petition  relating  to  national  reeovary  and  old-aga 
tbruogh  a  nattaaal  tranaactton  tax 
TbiM  petltloa  to  the  form  of  a  memorial  bavtog 
bouse  of  repreaentatlvaa  twice  during  tba  praaaat  aaaataa  and 
having  reodved  the  majority  of  votea  to  tte  aaaata  tba  laat  ttaia 
It  waa  voted  tqioa  by  that  body,  wa.  103  membara,  eoaatitumy  70 
percent  of  the  members  of  tbe  Laglalature  of  the  Stato  of  Wadt- 
lagtoe  leapacUuUy  petltloa  the  Hepieaautotliea  at  the  Stato  of 
Washington  to  Wattonal   Congraae  aaaiaiililiHl.  to  tbe  f oUowlag 


mflllona  of  our  ddady  dtlaana  wbo  bava 
eountry  to  peace  or  war  during  the  pertod  of  their 
Uvea  are  now  apanrttng  their  laat  daya  to  poverty  aad 
dependent  upon  public  or  prtvata  eharl^  or  thair  ralativaa;  and 

Whareaa  aodal  aecunty  baa  beooaie  tbe  dominant  quaattoa  be- 
fore tbe  Amarleaa  people,  aad  thetafora  Jostloe  aad  the  pohUc 
welfare  demand  that  ample  provlaton  be  made  for  the  bealth  aad 
■upport  off  theae  elderly  dttoana;  aad 

whareaa  aauurlty  for  tha  aged  la  a  national  tatbar  tbaa  a  Stato 
or  local  probleav.  whlcb  caaaot  be  sdved  by  a  mlananany  of  eoa- 
fllctlag  Stato  lawa,  toqwaiag  unequal  burdaaa  of  toiahoa.  aad 
sab)act  to  ooattoaed  change,  bat  eaa  be  adequatoty  advad^nly  by 
a  nalform  bade  law,  nattoaal  to  aoope,  wbldi  wUl  toeore  to  tbe 
aged  dtlaena  of  each  Stato  equal  protectloa  wltb  tboaa  ta  eierj 
oOmt  State;  aad 

Wheaeee  tbe  depreadoa  tttfoogb  wbiflb  we  are  paMtaig  li  doe  to 
lack  of  purebaatog  power  by  tbe  people,  aad  that  baianrtng  tba 


ahOity  off  eansumeis  to  buy  wttb  tbe  produettve  power  off  ladw- 
try  la  aaaaatlal  to  ooatpleto  aad  permaaant  "**«*mfJ  recovary.  aad 

Whareaa  aumeroua  dvlc  laaaiilaatiiina  toroughoot  tha  oouatry 
claim  that  the  only  feasible  plaa  that  haa  been  propoead  to  adve 
the  ahove-etatad  dtoattoa  la  a  Fadaral  OovamaMBt  tax  levy  of 
a  peroeat  upon  the  fair  groaa  dollar  value  of  aedt  tiaaaaetioa  done 
wlthto  the  uatted  Statea  aad  Tterttorlee.  the  proeeeda  tharafrom 
to  be  equitably  dMrtbuted  amoag  our  dtlHaa  off  i«»  60  or  mora 
on  the  oondmon  that  tbe  aame  be  t* |t"ifV'1  wttbta  a  period  off  SO 
daya:  and 

Whareaa  Mdi  a  tmnaaetlioa  tax  Impaeed  by  tbe  yiddul  Oovem- 
ment wlU  be  equal  and  unlfarm  to  tbe  several  Btatae  aad  baaed 
upon  the  abUl^  to  pay;  aad 

Whareaa  thla  propoaed  pUn  doea  not  aak  the  VMeral  Oofera- 
aicBt  to  tame  a^y  totaraet-beartag  bondai  or  to  bonw  aay  xaoaey 

to  meet  the  prodalona  of  thts  act.  atoea  tha  Cln wit  la  to  say 

oi^oBly  after  It  baa  seoeived  and  to  pay  no  Baoee  tbaa  It  woe 
xeoetva  ftom  the  l-peroaut  liaiiaai  Ihin  tax;  aad 

1mm 


;>. 


(1)  PBonde  emptoymeat  tor  minioaa  of  pamoaa  aoar  Idle  by 
gMBtng  produettaa  aad  withdrawtog  large  aumban  off  eidady 

pto  from  the  fleM  off  produaClve  acttvMy.  tbi " ■-- 

*  tor  tbm  yooth  off  oar  lead  awl 


(3)  Gbreetly  redaoe  dime,  tbua  aavtog  bUUona  off  doUan 
pended  aanaany  for  the  enf oroement  of  law.   matoteaanoa  off 


aavtog 


to  oar  prtvato 


(S)  Save  bllUaaa  off  doQars  bow  tpaat  toe  tbe 
pobUe  weMaie  ageiinlea.  poortMuaea.  old  peopled 
toatttotlona  aad  temporary  osgaalaatton 

of  the  poor  aad  aged;  aad  mtolmtae  the mdli  fc  «. 

and  prlvato  duutnaa.  tbua  inapMng  a  graatar  mlitt  off 
our  Obvemmenta  aad  tbetr  InatttutlaBa; 

(4)  Subetttato  an  eeoaomy  off  «>iryii«^  for 
aeardty  aad  provide  marketo  for  tbe  predaeto  off 
ladustriea; 

(8)  BBEiact  Ixeaieadoua  aavtaga,  which  wtD 

<«)  "  - 


ty  to 

off 


togton  (to 
tboromgb  • 


and  Tftabiyh   a  itrlrit   tf*ii 
aooncimic  system:  How,  tbardiore.  be  It 

.Baaotoed,  That  your  pettttoaera,  maaaban  at  tbe 
Bouaa  off  PifaeaiMlaUiXia  off  the  State  at  WtobliMtua.  da 
fully  petltloa  tbe  Membera  off  Oaatnm  ftom  toe  State  off 
togton  (to  otdar  to  aoooaqilldi  the  foregotog  purpoeM)  to  make  m 
aad  unhfaaed  toveatlgattoa  off  tha  pUn.  bontobarare  muof 
Id  give  fair  and  Just  eondderatloa  to  tha  eaaotmeai  by  tbe 
off  a  bur  provldtog  for  a  nettonal  nirt  me  laliiiwiiMii  apa* 
exeate  a  fuad  for  tba  aiatotaaaaee  tbateaff  tbRMmh  a 
a-psroant  fMaral  Oovermnent  traaaaetlaa  tax  levy,  tbe  proueeda  of 
wbleh  dudi  be  distributed  equitably  to  aO  dtlanw  ov»  m  yean  off 
age  wtth  tha  pcodden  that  tt  ahallbe 


aadBouee  off 


be  ft  fiBtber 
JTesoiawl,  1%at  ooplaa  of  thla  petltlOB  be 

to  the  PrfaHbint  of  the  Uaited  Statea  aad  toe 

WenieeentalHea  of  tbe  United  Statea  aad  to 
to  Ooagram  ftom  the  Stete  off ' 
Mart  naada,  H.  O. 

art  W.  Olnnett,  Ited  J.  Itertta^  fkaak  L. 
Batlay.  John  Sherman,  Vtanela  Faaiaoe.  Daa  X«. 
Ctalatogar,  Alex  Oabrtdsea,  Oeorge  Oralg.  Oberfae  O. 
Bowea,  JmcM.  Sarvela,  X.  U  ^■***«**r.  Bev.  W.  B.  BdMi^ 
eon,  A.  W.  cnarfc.  A.  A.  Ifaokie,  Omofw^  IWMweS,  S.  A. 
Vaaa;  H.  H.  Jackaoa,  Bdwaid  h.  Petbaw  Saaaeai  H. 
StounoBB,  lyxn  Brown.  OeraM  O.  Diaaa.  Itaak  Sdndtx. 
Artbor  BMae.  BlotaM  O.  Ooek.  O.  B.  Aabar.  O.  IL 
Oyde  ▼.  Tlertale.  J.  H.  Fettt.  Uord  I 

A.  Xiou  Cdien.  Oeae  L.  Bradford. _._^ . 

David  Oowen.  H.  D.  Ban.  Jobn  R.  QylVMter,  A  F.  Ban, 
J.  Bofward  Payae.  Ooaald  B.  imior.  Bdward  X.  fldiry. 
jr.  O.  Otatea,  dyda  Taylor.  Jamaa  T.  SoUlvaa,  Gbart  Pitt, 
Balpb  Vaa  Oyl^  J.  D.  Mrnrmald,  Ouetaa  B.  tol^tija 
L.  A.  Dwtoell.  Bay  T.  Ptodattok.  W.  Ifewtan  Dry.  Bart 
Lyach.  J.  B.  Stottb.  If.  T.  Bdd.  Ptoyd  IffUlar.  Bdle 
Beevea,  Bund  A.  Dora,  Jr..  Carl  J.  iMck.  W.  A.  Bid»- 

XnCMIQ.  ^TDs^HlBB  wOVUR.  CbHI^^BB  V  mhBSIH.  ^■■■iHBlM  J 
mm^t^am^mf        ^aa«^^^^^         v  vr^v^Bg       ^^^^^9 —       ^  *        *  ■aSaBBg^      ^PVaw^TO       V* 

BdUy.  Alfred  J.  Baaaoa,  B.  O.  Wtovall.  Jbba  B.  Jenaa. 
Albert  Meade.  O.  S.  Draw.  Ifflehad  B.  Stoltb.  nK>i^fffln 
Aatvlk.  B.  L.  BrowB.  Barry  D.  Auatta.  Ptod  D.  Bdaai 


A.  ICmphy, 
ar,  dp. 


Senatora  LAoy  P.  Todd.  S.  O.  Botaad. 
Chapto  A.  MUla,  lloaty  Pesdval,  Q.  B 
Bttaaoe.  B.  I.  Byte.  A.  O.  Wtaotive 
liDlu  Dl  BaddoB.  Bmj  B. 
Baal  O.  TbeauH,  Oeo.  Benry  Tuefcar,  T.  €L  _  _ 
Jamaa  DaOay.  Joe  L.  KMler,  Baniid  P.  Itay .  J.  M. 

Kboat^  Paad  A  waaamakar.  BAauad  J. 

Bo«9,  Geo.  A.  tamfof.  Bogb  Bmwmk. 

rttm  la  to  earttfy  that  each  off  tba  above  aMD 
to  tba  aaato  appeactag  oa  tba  orlglaal 
Dated  tbla  Id  day^  liaieb  Itt?! 
Ieau.1 

Matee^ 
at  (MffwutUL 


lOM 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OP  CAUPOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thvndag,  April  29. 1937 

Mr.  VOOBBIB.  lir.  Speaker,  an  neutrality  the  time  has 
oome  for  some  hard  thinking.  Do  we  want  to  send  another 
American  army  to  Europe?  Do  we  b^eve  we  are  called 
upon  to  aMtat  »'*f*n****  and  Fkanoe  In  any  future  struggle  tax 
which  they  may  become  engaged?  Do  we  really  Intend  to 
be  the  active  guanUan  of  the  rights  of  small  nations  outside 
the  Western  Hemisphere?.  Do  we  Intend  to  Insist,  under  an 
drcumstaaoes.  upon  the  freedom  of  the  seas  and  to  protect 
/Vm#.H^w  tnule  wterever  It  may  find  it  prafltalde  to  go? 
Do  we  Intend  to  supply  the  staiews  of  war  to  other  nations? 

If  the  answer  to  these  questions  Is  '^es".  then  we  ought 
t»  form  a  ckise  aasodatlan  with  England  and  Ttance;  we 
ootftt  to  Join  the  League  of  Nations;  we  ou^t  to  set  aside 
some  $3O.0OO4MO.O0O  to  defend  the  Philippine  Islands,  which 
are  auppueed  to  have  been  granted  Independence;  and  we 
outfit  to  stop  stating  hypocritically  that  we  never  will  vote 
to  send  American  boys  across  the  seas  to  fltftit  in  someone 
else's  war.  Because  If  the  answer  to  the  Questions  is  "Tes^ 
then  as  sore  as  can  be  we  win  build  m>  a  great  expansion 
of  trade  and  manufacture  of  war  matrrtalii,  our  financiers 
will  find  ways  to  flnanoe  their  sale,  and  we  will  be  drawn 
Into  a  position  where  "perhaps  only  by  going  to  war  can  a 
collapse  of  our  foreign  trade  be  prevented." 

Tbere  Is  another  alternative.  But  we  axe  not  taking  it 
BMretar  tagr  iransffng  a  bill  which  provides,  in  effect,  that  we 
win  not  aoppiy  war  matfrtals,  If  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
PreiMent,  after  the  war  has  started  it  Is  dangerous  to  do  so. 
.It  wooSd  be  far  too  mndi  to  expect  for  us  to  look  forward 
to  Amertea  remaining  out  of  war  If  she  took  the  selfish 
attltods  that  die  would  make  money  out  of  war  so  long  as 
tfw  ooold  safely  do  so. 

America  can  remain  neutraL  She  can  keep  out  of  war 
:if  she  Is  wUUng  to  pay  the  price.  Tbe  price  is  a  determlna- 
Han,  badDBd  by  effective  legislation,  not  to  supply  a  war  any 
place  any  ttane  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  a  war  and 
that  we  do  not  bdleve  It  morally  drfenriWe  to  make  money 
€nt  of  It  Tbat  attitude,  and  that  attitude  alone,  can  keep 
America  neutraL  It  Implies  an  embargo,  or  at  least  a 
praffitlmt  quota  restriction  upon  trade  in  aU  types  of  war 
suimitM  to  btfUgerent  nations.  It  implies  that  Americans 
will  be  wiBlng  to  share  a  coDunon  lot  here  at  home;  to  bol- 
ster UP.  BOi  wtth  charity  but  wiCh  a  just  measure  of  asslst- 
anoa  tbose  fttmers  and  other  people  who  may  be  hard  hit 
W  aneh  trade  restrictions  It  ImpUes  that  American  ships 
vffl  be  kept  out  of  war  »nes. 

nils  effdrt  to  keep  America  out  of  war  must  further  in- 
clude a  real  wttbdrawal  from  the  Philippines,  a  building  up 
ef  a&  AmcrtoaB  peace  to  tadude  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
^litTTlng  of  stronger  ties  with  neutral  natftnm.  evidence  of 
constant  wltllngnffas  to  do  what  we  can  to  bring  about 
giSBlui  equality  of  eueunask.  mjemuMe  among  the  natJons. 

If  we  start  oat  with  Uie  premise  that  we  wm  keep  the  peace 
If  we  do  not  have  to  sacxlllee  too  much  trade,  we  will  not 
keep  the  peace.  If  we  start  out  with  the  premise  that  we 
wfllaaalllee  as  much  trade  as  necessary  to  keep  the  peace, 
ve  hsve  a  dianoe  to  do  tt 

Aa  long  as  the  Invoking  of  trade  restrictions  Is  discretionary 
wMi  the  President  after  war  has  started,  there  Is  dlght 
drnaee  of  even  the  stiengest  nesMent  being  aide  to  invoke 
WMli  iialHiitlisn  Only  when*  ahead  of  time,  a  strong  poUey 
of  trade  laslik'tVms  for  the  sake  of  peace  has  been  laid  down 
br  nfiiiiias  and  pabMo  opinkm  educated  to  understand  it. 
win  there  be  a  atreng  eoBd  hope  that  we  ean  make  good  on 
promise  never  again  to  send  American  bogpt  acroas  the 
la  Atfil  In  aoneone  else's 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  AprU  29. 1937 


STATEMENT  BY  JOHN  H.  CBOCSEB 


lir.  CONNAIIiY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rsc<»d  a  very  interesting  and  able 
statement  made  before  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  by  a 
distinguished  citizen  of  my  State,  Mr.  John  H.  Crocdcer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

aXATBiaCNT   or    JOBH    H.    CBOCnCSE,    ATTOWrST,    BOtJSTON,    TBC. 

The  Cbahmam.  Now,  Senator  CkjmfAixT. 

Senator  Cokkallt.  ICr.  Chairman,  the  first  wltnees  we  an  prlT- 
lleged  to  present  Is  Mr.  John  H.  Crooker,  of  Hoviston.  Tex. 

The  CHAiaiCAM.  Mr.  Crooker,  you  have  been  introduced.  Yaa 
may  proceed,  and  during  the  course  of  your  remarka  you  wlU  not 
be  Interrupted,  but  after  you  have  finished  the  committee  may 
reserve  the  rlg^t  to  ask  you  such  questions  as  they  choose.  You 
may  proceed. 

Senator  ComraiXT.  M^.  Chairman? 

Hie  Chaxucam.  Senator  CoNifAU.T. 

Senator  Coknallt.  Because  of  Mr.  Crooker's  modesty,  might  I 
examine  him  on  the  voir  dire? 

The  Chaikman.  Right. 

Senator  Connallt.  Mr.  Crooker,  state  your  name  and  realdence 
and  occTq>ation.  please? 

Mr.  Caooxxa.  My  name  is  John  H.  Crooker;  I  live  in  Houston. 
Tex.  X  am  in  the  general  practice  of  the  law  at  Houston.  Tiex.,  where 
I  have  resided  and  been  engaged  for  some  26  or  27  years.  Senator. 

Senator  Co>mAU.T.  Were  you  at  any  time  the  holder  of  any 
pubUe  office? 

Mr.  CaooKxa.  I  was  district  attorney  for  4  years  at  Houston 
before  the  war  and  up  to  the  war. 

Senator  Connallt.  Were  you  in  the  military  service  during  tbe 
war? 

Mr.  CaooKxa.  Yes;  I  was.  I  was  first  attached  to  a  rifle  company 
at  Canq)  Logan  as  an  enlisted  man,  but  received  a  commission  from 
the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Office  after  I  arrived,  and  served 
diiring  the  war  as  a  major. 

Senator  Commallt.  That  is  a  pretty  good  promotion,  from  a 
private  to  major  at  one  Jump? 

Mr.  CiooKxa.  It  Just  h^pened  all  one  morning.  Senator.  It 
was  quite  a  imnnotion,  but  I  had  been  sort  of  expecting  it.  but 
did  not  know  whether  it  would  happen  at  not  for  some  time. 

Senator  Comhallt.  You  were  in  the  Army  imtil  the  end  at  the 
war? 

Mr.  CaooKxa.  Yes;  I  was  for  some  little  time  after  the  end  of 
the  war.  The  legal  department  were  sort  of  kept  on  after  the 
rank  and  file. 

Senator  Commallt.  Vb.  Crooker,  have  you  occupied  any  other 
poaitlon  of  prominence  or  responsibility  other  than  that  of  dis- 
trict attorney? 

Mr.  CaooKxa.  No  other  public  office  outside  of  my  m«)or^  com- 
mission in  the  Army,  Senator. 

Senator  Commallt.  Were  you  not  at  one  time  grand  master  of 
the  Masonic  Lodge  of  Texas? 

Mr.  CaooKxa.  Yes;  for  a  year,  which  is  the  limit  in  Texas  for  any- 
one to  hold  that  office. 

Sewtor  Commallt.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  CaooMxa  That  was  1935. 

Senator  Commallt.  And  you  were  grand  master  then.  You  may 


As  a  preface  to  my  statement,  it 
to  say  as  a  dtiaen  and  a  lawyer  I  share  your  concern  as  to  a  prc^wr 
solution  of  the  troublesome  question  which  confronts  this  com- 
mittee. It  so  happens  that  much  of  my  professional  life  and 
actlvttles  have  been  devoted  to  legal  problems  affecting  labor  and 
to  the  trial  of  cases  wherein  the  ri^ts  of  labor  were  directly  or 
ladlreetly  involved.  Accordingly,  candor  compels  me  to  aay  that  I 
—am  inert  the  prqpoeed  legislation  with  an  eye  sin|^  to  its  eflfeet 
oa  the  general  wisiibm — however,  in  a  large  measure  Influenced  by 
my  viewpoint  of  labors  perq>ectlve. 

Tltere  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  mi«iin«i«ir«tMi«nng,  and  consid- 
erahle  misstatement,  as  to  Just  what  the  Supreme  Court  has 
dsetdsd  in  irtiat  may  be  termed  "labor  cases.'*  I  have  levlewd 
rather  closely  practically  all  of  theee  cases — ^perhaps  a  hundred 
cases  in  all — and  I  say  quite  positively  that,  viewed  as  a  whole, 
tike  decisions  have  been  overwhelming  y  in  favor  of  labor*  rights 
and  contentions. 

In  those  relaUvely  few  cases  that  have  been  decided  la  a  way 
that  might  be  Mid  to  be  adverse  to  the  supposed  intereste  of  labor. 
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BMst  Of  the  deetskxis  haw  tmaed  on  tiM 

laws,  sttdi  as  the  aiierman  Act,  the  Otoyton  Act.  and 

laws.    No  serious  queatloii  oaa  be  raised  about  the  la 

brtng  open  to  meanings  other  than  tboae  found  by  the  Court.  In 
any  event,  the  remedy  is  In  the  hands  of  Oaogrsss  to  diaoge  aay 
or  all  of  theae  laws  tix  abort  ordar  if  tltey  see  flt  to  do  aoTx  i«f«r 
to  such  cases  as  th»  Danbury  Batters  case,  decided  in  ISOt.  the 
Gompen  case  (331  U.  a  418).  Duplex  Priiitiii^  Co.  v.  i>sarte^  (364 
n.  &  443),  AmertettH  Steel  Fovndrie*  ▼.  Tri-CUtea  Cevtrml  Trmdeg 
Counea  (357  U.  8. 184),  and  United  Mine  WoHten  ▼.  Corxmado  Coai 
Co.  (358  n.  8.  844).  Tbese  cases  were  decided  durlag  tbe  pflrtod 
tram  1808  tfll  1933,  and  aU  of  the  Presidents  and  all  Muabers  of 
Confess  were  fuUy  advised  as  to  what  the  Supreme  Court  had  Held. 
Much  legislation  favorable  to  labor  has  been  nanaril  t^nn  those 
early  decttfoos.  but  to  wliatever  extent  tbe  eSeot  of  any  of  thoee 
decisions  ought  to  be  chained,  elearty  Ckjogreas  bas  undoubted 
power  to  enact  such  changes  in  atotvtss  as  will  give  labor  any  and 
all  additional  rights  and  aaftguarda  which  may  seem  praparT^ 

Of  course.  It  must  be  fraakly  admitted  that  tbe  a»p»wm  Court 
has  declared  unoonatttutlooal  both  Pedaral  and  State  statutes  la 
oaaes  where  the  hakUnga  were  adverse  to  labors  oontentloas.  Bat 
for  each  case  in  which  some  act  t>wi«gt.t  to  be  favcrabie  to  labor 
was  dedsred  invalid,  there  may  be  polated  out  Ave  ttmas  as  maay 
eases  in  which  the  ifciptim*  Court  has  upbeld  acts  In  whldi  labor 
was  peculiarly  interested.  In  thia  oonnectlan  it  mi^  be  polated 
o«it  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  uptMUL  every  State  employets' 
llabUlty  law  that  has  been  iHought  before  it.  -  Tlie  saaie  la  true  as 
to  every  statute  abrogating  or  modifying  the  feUow-aervmat  doc- 
trine—^these  cases  being  of  unusual  iaterest  to  worfclzvnea. 

In  like  mannwr  the  Supreme  Court  haa  upheld  every  State  lav 
ttiat  has  come  before  it  atarogatlag  or  modttytag  the  ^'*vWntt  of 
assumed  risk— one  of  the  most  unfair  aad  distasteful  doetrlnaa  to 
the  worktngmaa  that  ever  found  tte  way  Into  the  lawbooks.  Ttet 
writers  are  agreed  that  the  law  doctrine  of  assumsfi  ziik  Is  hanli 
aad  not  tavorsd  by  UMXlam  law.  aad  aome  dsdalonB  call  it  a 
"damnable  doctrine"  that  tbe  oourte  are  uawiUlM  to  estaad  or  to 
i^jply  in  doubtful  oases.  And  while  that  question  la  aot  before 
this  oommtttee.  I  hope  I  will  be  parCtooed  for  snggaatiag  pana- 
thetlcally  that  if  nisniiisB  waate  to  do  somsthlag  *«— vr^ttl  to 
labor  that  is  f  idr  and  proper  it  should  aaiend  the  Viedsral  Bn- 
ployersT  Liability  Act  by  abrogatiag  the  ^f>*ttrtwt^  Qg  eMunini  risic 
that  is  aow  allowed  uader  that  act. 

Beturaiag  to  the  tamedlate  quastloa,  the  record  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Is  100  percent  perfect  fcr  labor  aa  to  each  aad  every  State 
workmea'B  oompeasatlon  law  that  bas  come  befCra  it.  la  ao 
itng^  caae  has  the  Supreme  Court  failed  to  iqOiold  aQ  of  theee 
qdeadid  acta  for  the  protectlaa  of  tboee  who  toil  wtm  their  haads. 
thus  preeerviag  the  teadracy  to  hold  humaa  righte  alwve  pwperty 
righte.  m  like  numaer  every  State  act  as  to  hctuiBaad  worldag 
ooadittoaa  of  woman  haa  been  upheld.  Also  the  Supreme  Court 
has  iq)held  almost  without  Uaiit  State  laws  regulatiag  tbOd 
labor,  8-hoar-day  lawa.  laws  requiriag  paymeat  of  Vages  la  cash 
rather  thaa  mercttandlse,  ete.;  semJmnnthly  pay  laws;  acta  i«- 
qulriag  employaa  to  gTre  eerrice  letters  to  discharged  employeea; 
full-traia-crew  laws  and  full-cwttehlag-crBW  laws;  safety  nMissuiea 
and  safety-appUaace  laws  of  aU  klnda;  various  laws  for  protection 
of  coal  mlaera;  lawa  limiting  the  bonis  of  labor  for 
aad  varioua  mechaaloa  aad  laborers'  Ilea  laws:  ssfes 
aad  housing  laws;  aad  Utecally  doains  yea  rtr*tire  a 
other  such  laws. 


Thus  it  Is  demonstrated  by  ttie  deeMcas  of  tbe  Bupteme  Court 
that  it  has  always  nreeeived  the  righto  aad  saf sguaitled  tbe  later- 
esta  of  labor.  Aad  aow  labor  ehould  rise  la  tto  mlf^t  aad  re- 
aasert  the  truism  so  ntly  iitpn— ad  more  tbaa  a  eeatury  i«o  by 
John  O.  Jackson,  of  Vlr^ala: 

"An  enlightened  aad  ladependent  jadtdary  Is  tbe  safeguard 
of  the  poor  against  the  tyranny  of  tbe  rlefa;  tt  Is  tte  safeguard 
of  the  cltiaen  against  the  tyranny  of  his  Government.  •  •  • 
Our  Judiciary  Is  the  sheet-anidior  of  safety  against  popular  tnry. 
or  t|ie  more  destJucUve  though  less  violent  attars  of  usurpa- 
tioni"  In  most  cases  wliere  decisions  were  regarded  as  unfavor- 
able  to  labor,  defecto  in  early  acta  were  regarded  by  letter  laws. 
Ttie  adverse  decision  In  the  first  emfioTenf  UabOtty  caae  (1908) 
was  cured  by  amended  legidatlon.  The  effect  of  Adrair  v.  Untted 
State*  (308  U.  S.  181).  and  JToppops  v.  Jronaas  (388  U.  8.  1)— 
usually  referred  to  as  the  '^llow<'4fc>g  oontracr*  cases  was  re- 
moved by  the  Ballroad  lAbor  Act  of  1938  which  act  was  sustained 
In  its  fullest  vigor  In  Texas  *  New  Orleens  Saawof  v.  BroCflcr- 
Jtood  of  BaOwag  Gierke  (381  U.  8.  648,  74  Law.  ML  1084).  In  a 
unanimous  opinion  by  Chief  Justice  Hughes.  Likewise  Oongrese 
bas  passed  leglsiatloa  regulating  tiM  Interstate  movement  of 
prison-made  goods  and  Ibis  wboleeome  act  was  u|dield  toy  the 
Supreme  Court 

Senator  Commallt.  May  I  Interrupt  to  aay  that  tbe  cSialrman 
of  this  coomilttee  waa  one  of  the  anthers  of  the  act? 

Mr.  CaooKxa.  I  so  understood,  that  the  peofrte  were  tndetoted 
to  him  for  that  qdendid  eerviee. 

The  CiTATHfAw.  I  know  that  modesty  Is  preventing  you  saying 
that  the  dtsttnguished  Chainoan  of  the  House  Judldary  Oom- 
mlttee,  Hon.  Hattqm  Sviancia,  of  Tesas.  was  tbe  coaathor. 

Senator  Commallt.  Yee;  that  is  true. 

Hie  Ghaoicam.  I  know  modesty  prevented  yon  Mjlng  tbaX. 

Senator  Commallt.  I  did  not  want  to  be  InvldlottB  la  the  oom- 
parlson.  but  I  did  want  tt  to  be  diovn  that  tbe  dialmaa  of 
this  committee  was  the  author. 

Mr.  GKxncBL  That  act  haa  been  upbdd  toy  tbe  Oufeme  Court, 
tbua  paving  tbe  way  tor  like  legWatlcwi  wttb  zeapeet  to  ebUd 


to  mial- 
of  1908  la 


abont 
labor  la 
la 
Court 
to  leglstete  wttb 
for  wcaien,  thus  ovenultag  Ita 
AAfiu  r.'OkOdnm'B  MoepUat  (381  U.  8.38i). 

Congress  haa  ahown  evoy  diqxisttlan  to  be  fair  to 
for  example  by  anacttag  tbe  Artamann  law  txtam  8  boars  aa  the 
basic  day  for  raUway  labor.  Tbe  SuprsmeGburt  showed  its 
jtalgss  to  be  ao  less  frieadty  dispossd  toward  labor  toy  ^w^i^t»vg 
tbe  Adaaiaon  Act  la  the  weU  kaowa  caae  of  ITflsoa  v.  Mem. 
Surely  no  well-balaaeed  lawyer  will  deay  that  tbe  *^t^"^  Court 
stretched  ligal  rolee  almost  to  tbe  limit  la  -"-trinfng  tbie  law  In 
whl<^  labor  waa  ao  vitally  latereeted. 

ladeed  tt  may  weU  be  said  that  tbe  Hatlanal  I«bec 
goss  to  eivery  limit  in  establtehii^  »»Mt  aafsgoafdl 
of  labor  that  lebatt  most  ardent  advocate  abould  ask  for. 
the  courto  have  done  their  full  part  la  upboidb^ 
this  act.  which  readily  appeata  from  tbe  epktnH 
opinion  toy  Clreutt  Judge  Butcheeon  of  tbe  ilftb  droatt  la  tbe 
late  cass  of  AfwOinea  Inc.  v.  Nettamei  Labor  Metatkma  Bomrd  (87 
red.  13]  148).  Advaace  Shasta  of  Maroh  1.  1887.  Bwe  may  te 
found  aa  dear  aad  ooadae  a  rteiini*  «f  labors  rigbta  set  forth 
upheld  aa  oaa  be  f ouad  la  the  law  hooka,  all  supported  by 
merous  daclalona  of  droult  ooorta  aad  tbe  '^irftint  Court.  If 
labor  Is  aakJng  more  from  our  oourta  than  Is  given  by  that  de- 
is  weU  as  the  omss  dted  tbeidn— 4to  mnnssls 
to  my  attention  and  It  la  dlfltoult  to  peroalve  JiMt 
tbe  oourta  ml^t  be  aaked  to  do  in  laboTlB  bdialf . 

Aad  I  am  not  to  be  undentood  as  i«w<««**i«g  ibat  ttila  ttaMly 
boldlng  by  the  Oreult  Court  of  Anpeels  fbr  tbe  yvtb  Ctavult  and 
tbe  dertatans  dted  go  too  far.  Indeed,  the  caae  proossd 
•xactly  the  sanM  Uaes  as  the  Brotbarbood  CMe  which  I 
ally  oonoefved.  worked  out.  aad  won  tbroiMb  all  tbe 
Only  faNrt  week  I  bad  tbe  prtvOege  of  aiguli«  to  that  vary  drsuit 
court  another  most  important  labor  oasn  thsie  Mala  wktam  tba 
rigbta  of   tbe   railroad   -    —  -     -  -r-- 


Further,  do  we  aot  rsaltaa  that  oourta  aad  jadgas  have  always 
safeguarded  humaa  rights,  even  uader  tbe 
stancea?    One  of  the  caaea  wlUcb  I  mentioned  earUsr'aa' 
verse  to  labor  was  American  Steel  Poundilss  agalnat  Tti- 
Cmtral  Ttadss  Coonca.  In  wtikb  tbe  GUyton  Act  waa  Int 
But  the  critics  of  that  cms  neglect  to  state  tbat  Chief 
TWt  in  that  opinion  warmly  iqibald  the  ligbta  «f  oalan 
strtte  to  engace  In  peaceful  pkduting  and* 


-  _  _  _  fonna  of 

and  appeal  to  stzlketoreaksra  ^r*^  to  tbe  y^K**** 

union  mea'&roughout  the  leagtb  aad  brsaduoftbls  cuuaUy 
diould  aot  forget  that  the  8iq>reme  Court  upheld  this  laipcrtaat 
right  of  peaceful  i>lcketiag  la  this  caae.  Justaa  that  Court  bM 
always  placed  ita  rastralning  hand  oa  any  part  eg  ttm  eaeeative  er 
legialative  toranchea  of  tbe  Govcmmsnt  wblcb  aoui^  to  Intecfen 
with  tbe  fullest  easrolse  of  aU  righta  by  tbe  dttenw. 

We  aU  ramsnibsr  a  few  yeaxa  bade  bow  martial  law 
ao  freqxiently  la  ailalag  anas  aaaeon  aa  a  strike  waa 
of  tbaes  tbii  waa  ftaUowtad  toy  tbe  atrike  leedSBs  toslag 
aome  military  tribvaal.  aad  the  crdlaaiy  dvtt  coorta  would  bcM 
that  tbe  Oorsmor^  pmrlamatkm  declaring  atartlal  lav  was 
duslve  that  a  state  OK  Insurrsetlon  cxistsd  and  ao  CM 

Hot  nmar  years  that  teemed  to  be  tbe  rule,  aad  tbe 
took  no  actlan  whatever  to  rsUsve  sgalnst  tbe  tnjiwtloe 
ly  a  tbrse-judge  JPsdcral  court  la  ma  osra  borne  ctty  of 
ITmistnn  belli  ttist  tTin  omirts  nmiirt  go  IwiMnil  tbe  flnewinr^  proo- 
lamation  and  ese  If  there  really  exMsd  a  state  of  Insmrsetlon. 
And  bora,  again,  tbe  United  Statea  Supreme  Court.  In  gterftay  v. 
OonsteattM  (387  U.  &  878.  77  Law.  Id.  878).  upheld  bnauu  righto 
against  oOdal  usurpation  poor  striksra  may  ao  Icngsr  be 
toy  tbe  military:  obecure  dttaeas  may  ao  loeger  have  tbdr 
aad  rigbta  oeewiddea  by  tbe  aiUttsry  witbont  aay 
vested  la  oourta  to  took  latotbe  noatter  aad  atop  abaleiu  may  toe 
baproper  aad  unlawfuL 

Much  tbe  same  la  true  aa  to  rellgloaa  llbsrty.  Biot  maay  ysars 
ago  aa  aatl-OatboUc  movcmei^  got  ooatroi  cot  la  one  of  our 
Western  Statea  aad  promptfar  they  passed  a  iMAod  Baa«bt  ita  en^ 
foroeaient  sgalnst  aay  parodUal  setaoolik  evealMqdi  tte  *^*Tti41m 
of  that  State  buUt  and  malntalneil  their  ova  edioob  to  wlddi  tbey 
waated  to  aend  their  dilldrea.  Bdlglous  latderaace  bdd  aodi 
sway  that  tbe  govemmental  forosa  of  that  State  were  ddag  cvnyo 
thing  poaslhle  to  do  away  with  aU  Catholic  schools  and  to  prevent 
tbe  Cathfltlc  famfltea  from  educating  tbdr  cbUdrm  the  way  tbey 
saw  flt  and  In  tbe  schools  wbidi  tbey  aloae  supported.  Tbe  local 
oourta  aecm  to  have  rwyonded  to  what  waa jxeesed  upon  ttasm  as 
a  "mandate  of  ttie  people  m.two  dectlone^  tout  tbe  ears  of  tbe 
Supreme  Court  Judgea  were  not  attuned  to  popular  damcr  of  tbat 
kind,  aad  that  great  tribnaal  said,  nrou  eaat  do  tbaT*.  aad  aved 
that  State  from  ita  intdcraaoe.  Tbla  was  tbe  cws  cf  Pierce  ▼. 
auten  of  the  Holy  JTame  (388  U.  8.  810.  88  Law.  Bd.  lOTO).  oplalon 

SJastloe  MeStsynoids.  I  have  always  f dt  that  sebods  of  aay  aad 
creeds  daould  toe  supported  toy  tbe  cburcbes  latcBited  la  laaln- 
talnlng  them,  aad  not  toy  tbe  State,  tout  by  tbe  etsrad  I  toedleve 
just  SB  steongly  tbat  the  people  of  aay  dmrdi  or  creed  have  un- 
doubted right  to  bund  and  support  and  -'^^*'tnrt  all  tbe  scbods 
tbey  msy  dedre.  and  thank  God  for  a  Supreme  Court  wtaldi  vfll 
always  see  to  tt  tbat  such  rigbta  of  renglous  Bbarty  are 
la  this  country  to  people  of  all  beilaCk. 

Aad  right  over  la  one  of  oar  netebbortog  States 
bo«  a  puweiftil  political  flgnra  bad  lawa  paaed  taxliv  almost  oat 


'APPENnnr  to  tttpt  onTjaRTCSsrnMAT.  Piirnmjn 
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thus  pKrtBg  the  vmj  for  Uka  lugtriatlnn  vttiL  x«q>act  to  ttSJA  1  bov  a  povattai  potttioal  flgnrB  had  teva 
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of  ttm  anrapapaca  whldi  bad  tha  hardihood  to 
tha  thtiMi  vhleh  ha  datmad  MUB  two  or  ttaraa  "mandatai 
r  to  put  Into  aOMsk.  Aad  h«a  af>ln  tha  Siqirana 
_  ^*««Mij»»  tha  ouMMiatlfo  JwttM  Botha  ~  ' 
•Yoo  oant  do  thar*.  and  inbtfd  tha  fraadom  of  ttia  _ 
of  tha  naiat  eharlriaad  of  tha  righta  of  a  ftae  paopla  tha 
batng  Orogfmm  ▼.  Ameriemn  Prtm  Co.  (987  U.  8.  SIS.  ao  Law. 
■d.  660). 

Sanator  OomuixT.  What  SUta  waa  that  tnmf 

Mr.  «Tw|'^««—  That  la  tram  LoutaUna.  Senator. 

A  aomawhat  dlffamt  attuaUon  araaa  In  Mlwnaaota.  and  fat  tha 
tf—  fcaeral  prlnditla  waa  tnvolTad.  Then  a  amaU  poMlcatlon 
aevafdj  oltteiaad  tha  gnnd  jvaj  and  eartaln  Stata  oflleara  In  con- 
n^ftj^^  ^rtth.  thair  Tiyw«*"«g  of  acana  matter  of  public  coooam. 
Tha  crnidama  ware  ao  aerera  agalaat  tha  political  folks  In  power 
that  tha  Mliiiiaaora  LeKMatnra  was  Indaoad  to  paaa  a  law  per- 
i»tMT»j  the  atlllhiff  and  iuwiaaalan  of  tha  puhUcatlon  by  Injmio- 
tlon  aa  hi  eaaea  of  r??»*«»«t  a  public  nulaanoa.  All  the  ICInneaota 
eonrta  nilad  agalnat  the  pabUAar.  but  he  took  the  case  to  the 
united  Stataa  Soprama  Coort.  and  there  again.  In  an  opinion  by 
Chkf  Jumee  Bntfbaa  (Near  ▼.  Jffoateas.  IBS  V.  8.  6B7.  75  Law 
■d.  1W7)  that  Oourt  upheld  tha  ftaedcm  of  the  praaa.  Joining 
la  eOaet  with  Hilton^  tmmortal  plea,  'KMra  me  liberty  to  know, 
to  utter,  and  to  argue  traely  aoeoidlng  to  conarlenof).  abora  aU 


Juat  a  few  yean  ago  down  la  Ttacaa  a  powerful  railroad  under- 
took to  eoarea  tta  anotpioyaaB  to  jttfa  a  oompany  union,  at  the 
aama  ttma  tBtarTartng  with  theaa  anptoyaaa  in  being  repreaented 
by  pawime  o(  thafr  own  <dialoa  la  nagotlaUng  with  the  rallroada 
for  agraemanta  aa  to  pay.  hoars,  and  working  ooodltlons.    This 
la  Tttrlftnm  of  tha  ptata  letter  of  tha  Railway  Labor  Act 
by  the  cengraaa  but  which  tha  railroad  attadced  aa  uneon- 
atttotloaial.    Bare  again  tha  l*««»iW««g  waa  wtth  tha  railroad  em- 
ployaaa.  tha  raaroad  waa  ordarad  to  ralnatata  aome  man  diaidiargad. 
and  tha  piuaidiini  of  a  groat  railroad  systam  waa  ordered  to  jail 
tor  aooteinpt  tf  he  wUlfttay  refused  to  eoaai^y  wtth  the  courfa 
ordHB.   Of  ooorae.  the  raflroad  appealed  an  tha  way  to  the  United 
SlalM  if^q^^t^f  Oourt,  »«***  I  had  the  honor  of  arguing  the  caae 
at  the  bar  of  that  great  trfbunal.    Chief  JTuatloe  Boghee,  apeaking 
uaatDlaMNM  Oourt,  tqdMld  tha  lower  coarta.    And  only  a 
ago  the  Buptame  Oourt.  laf  another  unaiilnwwie  daeMan. 
'  '  Hallway  Labor  Act  of-l«S4.  which  goea  fur- 
la  faaor  of  raOroad  employees. 
Other  Jlka  dtrrlsiiiiM  adght  be  cited,  almoet  without  limit,  but 
cartalBly  aayoeia  who  foUows  cloaaly  tha  daelalepa  of  the  United 
Oourt  iVialtnc  with  huamn  righta,  aodal  proUenta, 
iHiaatluiM  ilMUld  xaallaa  Ihat  praetleally  an  thoaa 
m  abreast  of  tha  moat  gwdaru  tread  of  our  tlmea. 
tnilaeil  than  ara  but  a  vary  few  daclalone  of  the  Bupreme  Court 

e  among  ua  ara  out  of  harmony 
wtth— whUa  there  ara'lttarally  huadreda  of  atroag  and  Important 
dadelena  from  that  great  tribunal  which  form  the  very  mud  aOla 
of  an  of  our  dMrtahed  rli^ta. 

▼lewlxv  the  whole  qoaatloa  under  eonsMaratlon.  and  having  in 
■dad  tha  ^rtfwdM  t**««"*>  m  wtOfdi  tha  Buptama  Court  haa  pro- 
'    afaguardad  the  wrifbra  and  Intereate  of  the  genieral 
aMectally  tbam  of  lidMr  and  wage  eameia    the  con- 
to  ma  that  wa  abouM  '*make  haste 
ilowhr  hDi  tampering  with  tha  St^rama  Court. 

Tea;  wa  r"*T»1"««T  fMl  that  progreea  riionld  be  hastened  and 

that  tha  orderly  proeasaaa  of  our  eouits  and  our  faMts  mova  rathor 

aio^.    But  It  must  be  remsmbared  that  if  the  Conatitutkm  and 

.    oor  lawa  ahtfted  Ifeaaly  In  aa  effort  to  keep  pace  with  aU  change. 

^  thay  would  merely  trala  humaa  Ufa  laatead  of  guiding  It.    Our 

COBStttatkm  and  lacwa  aiust  be  iSbm  balance  wheal    tha  goremor 

to  It  tha*  wa  progieaa  and  advaaoa  wtth 
r  than  aiertf  y  to  mora  apaadfly  with- 
out dtaa  regard  for  directkm  aad  ultbnata  goaL    Indeed,  the  law 
muat  be  anmathing  of  a  snauaary  of  tha  baale  aad  very  beat 
ftarn  an  agaa.    Ita  pBtamry  oonoera  la  about  what  la  thadeaa  and 
aaatiti^  rl^t  aad  wrong  of  thinga— right  and 
that  never  chaaga.    Surdy  tha  Cooetltutlan  and  the  law 
■Qa(  aavar  baooma  moa  trafl  strawi  tosaed  hare  and  ttwra  with 
mA  addy  aad  ■use  tuiiaut.    But  heavily  frrtghtad  with  tha 
nadoB  aad  anaWoe  of  aB  tha  paoAla  of  aU  tha  agea  tha  tew 
mat  xtda  tta  daairand  laattac  rhannrta  of  tima. 
Tha  CSABKAir.  ^'****»^  fon.  Ifr.  Otooker. 

Ooomrily.  I  am  called  away  aad  am  obliged  to  go.   I  am 

aad  I  hope  thasa  gwrtaaman  wlao  have  faivorad  ua  with 

thia  moraiag  iRU  not  oonsldsr  my  Issvtng  tha  room 

at  this  ttma  as  any  }mtik  of  laqiMCt.   It  te  an  Important  nwttar  and 

1  am  ooenpeUad  to  go. 

I  wtD  ask  abator  Kkwa».tha  ranldxig  mambfr  of  the  oocomtttee. 
to  praahia  during  my  abasDsa. 

HMMlor  Kam  (pffaaiding).  ftocaadtng  along  the  Una  usually  foir 
lowed  br  the  Ohinman.  Senator  Anetta  is  next. 

Sanator  Aoanw.  Mr.  Chabmaa,  I  hava  been  ftKf  Interastad  la 
thla  statemaat,  bacMaa  tt  saaow  to  aflted  a  hlstoiy  of  judicial  la^ 
tatpratatlon  ratottag  to  tha  Inlariita  of  l^or,  whldi  la 
that  wa  hava  bafora  ttda  triad  to  batag  about  aad  have  aot 
ao  aaooaatfifl  aa  wa  had  hoped  to  be. 

It  haa  oeounad  to  bm  that  thara  la  a  Baa  of  deelsUms  by  tts 

SmprsBM  Oomt  to  whlA  atteaHoa  ought  to  be  caQed  at  thla  tlma. 

aad  I  waat  to  tttk.  you.  Mr.  Onokar.  tt  you  ara  familiar  with  thaoft. 

la  tta  hif  peatatloa  of  the  vanaua  zulea  la  dICarant 

the  trial  of  labor  eaaaa.    Mr  aaampla.  In 

mpnsad  a  burden  oa  the  plaintiff. 


to  laeevar  ^i^wg—  agalnat  the  railroad  oompaay.  requiring  tha 
pi«««*Mr  to  ahow  that  the  plaln^*^  or  the  plalntiff*a  intestate  waa 
fme  of  any  aagUgenoe  that  contributed  in  the  leaat  degree  to  hia 
injury.  Of  oourae.  the  railroad  company  in  such  caaes  would  al- 
waya  claim  that  burden  bad  not  been  diacharged  by  the  plaintiff 
and  would  aak  for  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  defendant. 

Mow,  one  of  thoee  caaea  waa  White,  adminlstratrlz  of  her  hua- 
band.  who  waa  a  brakeman,  against  the  Central  Vermont  Railway, 
aad  tt  la  reported  at  Two  Bundred  and  Thirty-eighth  United 
Statea  Reporta  at  page  607.  It  came  to  the  Supreme  Oourt  in  101S. 
That  was  early  after  the  FMeral  Employers  Liability  Act  came 
into  effect.  Do  you  recall  that  the  Supreme  Court  in  that  caae 
held  substantially  as  followa?  I  am  not  reading  fran  the  caae. 
but  from  the  dicta. 

Senator  Cokxaixt.  You  mean  the  syllabus,  do  you  not? 

Senator  Anarnf.  We  call  It  "dicta"  in  Vermont. 

Senator  Cokkaixt.  You  are  wrong. 

llr.  CaooKXB.  We  would  aay  that  la  wrong  in  Tezaa. 
Senator  Aoanif.  "The  Federal  courta  have  uniformly  hrid  that 
aa  a  matter  of  general  law  the  biuden  of  proving  coatrlbutory 
negllgenoe  is  on  the  defender,  and  have  enforced  the  principle 
even  in  Statea  which  hold,  as  does  Vermont,  that  the  burden  la 
on  tha  plaintiff  of  proving  that  he  was  not  guilty  thereof.** 

Do  we  not  find  in  the  maas  of  our  jtslsprudence  that  eomea 
from  decisiona  of  the  Supreme  Court  thia  type  of  caae,  which 
builds  up  for  labor  an  aasurance  of  its  rl^t  in  the  adminlatia- 
tion  of  Juatiee? 

Mr.  CaooKsa.  Senator.  I  am  frank  to  aay  to  you  that  that  caae 
haa  come  to  my  notice  only  very  casually.  X  try  a  few  of  the 
good  jiersonal  Injury  caaea.  I  do  not  get  a  low  of  them.  I  alwaya 
repreaent  the  plalnttff.  I  never  represented  a  railroad.  Tha 
courta  of  my  State  are  not  concerned  with  any  such  rule  as  was 
attempted  to  be  made  in  Vermont.  Therefore,  I  never  have  any 
direct  connection  with  or  any  definite  reason  for  the  study  of 
those  caaea.  I  never  happened  to  look  into  them.  But  as  you 
read  the  a^labua  In  that  caae,  it  seems  to  me  tt  might  weU  be 
added  aa  an^hi**-  reason.  It  seems  to  me  the  dedalon  in  that 
caae.  aa  I  gatlier  it  from  the  syllabua  which  you  read,  waa  dia- 
Unctly  favorable  to  labor.    Do  you  not  think  it  waa? 

Senator  Auaxnr.  I  know  it  was. 

Mr.  CaooKB.  Yea.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  about  tt. 
Whereaa  the  leglaU^ure  of  Vermont  undertook  to  ahift  the  burden 
in  favor  of  corporate  inftuence  or  the  railroad,  the  Supreme  Court 
aald  they  could  not  do  that.  The  Federal  courta  have  alwaya 
htid  the  burden  to  be  on  the  defendant  to  show  as  an  aOrmative 
defense  contributory  negligence.  That  la  the  rule  in  my  Stoto. 
I  know  it  waa  in  the  Federal  courts,  and  it  waa  iq>held  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

That  particular  case  haa  never  come  to  my  attention,  air,  but 
It  aeems  pbOn  and  clear  that  it  might  well  be  added  aa  another 
i>K¥n»r^*  of  how  the  Supreme  Court  has  kept  the  State  legisla- 
turaa  from  overturning  our  jnlnciplea  of  what  we  American  law- 
yera  think.  I  believe,  is  proper  procedure  on  the  part  ot  the 
Court:  First,  that  he  was  lnj\ired;  second,  generally,  that  the 
negligence  of  the  employer  was  a  proaimate  cause  of  the  tojury; 
and  third,  the  resulting  damage.  That  constitutes  a  caae.  If 
the  railroad  wants  to  prove  contributory  negligence,  it  may  take 
tha  labwlng  oar  and  do  it.  That  ought  to  be  the  law.  I  wo\ild 
have  added  it  to  my  memorandum  if  it  had  been  called  to  my 
attention. 

Senator  Bnaxs.  Will  the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield? 

Sanator  Atjstin.  Yes. 

Senator  Bxtkks.  The  Senator  from  Vermont  statea  that  he  knows 
the  holding  of  the  Oourt  In  that  case  was  favorable  to  labor.  I 
am  wondering  if,  it  being  a  Vermont  case,  the  Senator's  Infor- 
mation  aa  to  the  real  gist  of  that  holdlTig  comes  from  reading  tha 
dedalon  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  whether  he  has  peraonal  knowl- 
edge. 

Senator  Ausmr.  I  repreaented  the  widow  in  that  caae. 

Senator  Buaxa.  And  you  preaented  the  argument  in  tha  Su- 
preme Court? 

Senator  Aoanx.  Yea. 

Senator  Cowhallt.  Thla  waa  a  caae  where  the  EKipreme  Court 
waa  not  against  labor. 

Senator  AoaxiK.  That  is  true. 

The  InqMrtanoe  of  the  matter  here,  it  seems  to  me,  la  thla:  That 
not  only  in  Vermont,  but  In  every  other  State  where  that  rule 
wtth  reelect  to  binden  of  proof  is  In  effect,  in  every  other  State 
In  the  United  Statea  from  that  decision  on.  labor  had  a  load 
lifted  from  ita  shouldera 

Mr.  Caooxza.  Another  one.  Senator,  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Senator  Loqaji.  Will  tb»  Senator  from  Veraiont  allow  me  to  la- 
temxpt? 

Senator  Aosnir.  Yea. 

Senator  Looait.  The  statement  the  Senator  makea  would  only 
M>ply  to  those  Statea  where  they  had  a  atatuto  requiring  the 
Idalntlff  to  prove  he  was  not  guilty  of  contributory  negllgenoe. 
The  Stqireme  Court  would  not  follow  the  State  oourt  in  mattera 
of  general  law  in  such  cases.  If  a  State  had  a  aUtute  requiring 
the  plaintiff  to  prove  he  was  not  guilty  of  contributory  negUgence. 
tha  Supreme  Court  would  have  to  follow  it.  but  in  mattera  of 
gvieral  law  the  Supreme  Court  haa  held  in  favor  of  the  defendant 
In  auch  caeca. 

Senator  Auamr.  The  ayllabua.  to  tiae  the  term  of  the  Senator 
from  Tesaa,  further  statea  as  foUows: 

"While  matters  of  procedure  dqiend  rspan  the  law  of  the  plaoe 
where  tha  antt  la  brought,  mattera  of  aubatance  in  regard  to  an 
•eOon  boaad  oa  a  Pbderal  atatute  dqiend  upon  tha  statute;  and 


I 
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nait  tstme. 
Might  I  ask  if  tha 
In  Interstate  commeroe? 
Senator  Aowmt.  Be  waa  killed  to  taterstato 

Mr.  CaooKBa.  Therefore,  the  Federal  Uabilt^  Act  govemed  the 
caae  and  not  tha  State  atatute. 

flmator  Aoamr.  That  la  eorraet. 

lAr.  OaooaoK.  Tha  Supreme  Court  than  held  that  tha 
being  engacBd   in  totenatate  oonuneroe  tha   Federal 
UablUty  Act  gofemad  to  the  aoEchialan  of  State  law  or  rulaof 
proeedura.  aad  ntade  a  vary  anbotaatlal  advaaoaaMBit  for  woak- 
Ingman  by  nphrtdhy  tlmt  right. 

Senator  Auamr.  That  la^corraet.  It  rrtlevod  tha  wortctngmaa  of 
tte  taordca  of  abowtog  he  waa  free  from  eontrtbotory  aa^tgaaee. 

Mr.  Oaoana.  I  am  vary  aorry  the  matter  had  aot  oome  to  aqr 
If  I  aay  aayttlag  fmthar  on  thla  aubjact,  I  ahoidd  be 
happy  to  add  that  qilaadid  ratoforoamant  to  tha  otharieaaoai 
why  I  aay  the  Supreme  Court  baa  always  been  eoaisMarato  of  the 
righte  of  labor  and  the  maaaea. 

Seaator  Buaaz.  Allow  aia  to  aa^  that  aoma  of  oa  hope  yon  wiU 
ooBtlnue  to  aay  wry  mnefa  oo  the  aubjaet.  after  Itetimtng  to  yoa 
thla  moraiag. 

Mr.  CaoaxBu  Thaak  yoo. 

Seaator  KoNL  Ik  tt  aot  a  fact  that  tha  Baderal  eoorta.  whanaer 
they  could,  have  triad  to  get  away  ftam  the  doetrlae  which  wm 
aaaounoed  wtttreapeet  to  nifflr'ntTa  rtt  mntfitnitnri'  nagtlcnniTe  ta 
proKinmte  eaaaa.  which  waa  laid  dowa  by  Chief  Juatiee  Shaw,  aad 
which  had  aneh  a  profound  and  oontnktttng  ialhienca  "p«?n  State 
courts  for  many  years? 

Hewator  Aowrm.  That  la  true.  Thara  la  oaa  of  tbose  departurea 
to  thla  caae  rdattng  to  tha  aaanaqitloB  of  rMc 

Mr.  CaooKaa.  I  take  tha  pHvOaga  of  bringing  that  to  the  attaa- 
tkm  of  Coaigreaa.  It  la  not  bef  ara  thla  eoeamittae.  of  eourae.  Tha 
saaumption  of  risk  ■*««™  to  me  to  be  aa  unteir  doetrtne.  It  te 
out  of  tha  law  to  nearly  aU  the  Statea.  but  ta  atni  to  tha  employar^ 
habUity  lam. 

Senator  CoaouxxT.  That  ta  aot  tha  faoB  of  tha  Suinama  Ooorlk 
la  it? 

Mr.  CaooKBa.  Na  It  ta  the  fauB  of  Coa^maa  only.  The  wiiin-ynw 
Oourt  haa  uniformly  upheld  auch  State  lawa. 

Sanator  Covmallt.  That  eonld  be  remadlad  by  Oongreaa 
a  proper  law.  Instead  of  changing  toe  Court,  could  it  net? 

Mr.  Cbookb.  It  ts  the  only  way  it  can  be  done.  If  yon  leava  the 
law  as  it  la.  that  la  atlll  in  the  law. 

Senator  Ausxim.  Mr.  caudrman,  let  me  can  attention  to  thla, 
which  doea  oat  go  quite  far  enough,  but  neverthaleaa  ooataiaa  the 
words  of  the  Coiirt,  which  la  the  thing  wa  are  totereated  In.  I 
read  from  another  avllabua: 

*'Tbe  I\Mleral  Bujuoyera*  Liability  Act  «>*^«-hrf  the  ffiTlnw  etirt 
ant  rule  and  an  employee  does  not  rT"*nit  rlaka  ariaing  from  un- 
known dafecte  to  englnea.  machinery,  or  appllancea.** 

So  they  went  part  way  with  it. 

Mr.  Caooami.  That  la  correct,  and  the  stotnte  goes  part  way. 
Senator,  wtth  "unknown.**  But  where  the  negUganee  of  the  rail- 
road oompany  la  ao  unreatrained  and  ao  open  and  tt  «v>»?t^'mw  ao 
obvioualy  over  a  great  length  of  time  and  where  tt  requiraa  a 
good  deal  of  care  to  know  of  it,  then  the  doctrina  of  *— 1«~^  rtak 
which  the  law  hooka  and  aome  of  the  courte  aay  to  oontem]dated 
and  the  law  ao  clearly  Impliea,  it  can  be  atricken  out  by  Oongreaa 
with  a  very  alm|da  amendment  like  most  of  tha  Importsat  States 
have. 

Senator  Knro.  b  that  aU? 

Senator  Ansmr.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Knro.  Senator  Van  Nxttb? 

Senator  Vajt  Birra.  No  questiuoa. 

Senator  Kiho.  Senator  LooawT 

Senator  Looaw.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  have  no  questiona,  but  I  hava 
another  engagement  which  I  muat  keep,  and  I  want  to  extend  my 
thanks  to  the  wttneaa  for  hia  very  complete  atotement.  I  appre- 
ctate  It  very  much. 

Senator  Knra.  Senator  Looak  wU]  be  excuaed  wtth  regret.  Sen- 
ator McOnx? 

Senator  McOnx.  No  questiona. 

Senator  Kiifo.  Senator  Batcb?    Senator  Buaaa? 

Senator  Bobks.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  waa  very  nrach  totereated  to 
this  atotement,  as  It  preaente  a  phaae  of  thia  oontroveray  which 
haa  been  too  largriy  overlooked.  Of  an  of  the  opponeute  of  thia 
propoaal  to  ettter  Bouae  of  Oongreaa,  Rcpreaentod^  Sax  PsRSir- 
onx,  of  the  South  Bend  dlatrlct  to  Indiana,  haa  be«i  moat  out- 
apoken  and  moat  clear  to  hte  presentation  of  the  aame  llna  of 
thought  aa  preaented  by  the  wttneaa.  Oongreaaman  Fsrminnx 
alte  by  my  aide  here,  aad  I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Tasaa  wlU 
■ee  ttat  he  meete  hia  ddegatlmi. 

I  have  no  questions. 
'    Senator  Kmo.  Senator  OomrALLT? 

Smator  OomfAzxr.  I  want  to  cloee  the  cate;  I  wm  waive  my 
rlghte. 

sanator  Kara.  Senator  O'MAaaiiKTf 

Sanator  O'MAsoifrr.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  Ilka  tha  other  "**«*»*?f»T 
of  toe  committee.  I  have  been  very  much  tmpnaaad  by  the  <dazlty 
of  the  atotement  of  Mr.  Crookar. 

I  obearva.  however,  oa  page  9  of  yoar  atatement  thto  aeataaoa 
which  seems  to  me  to  deal  wtth  the  fundamental  tana  which  la 
ited  by  thto  MU;  at  tba  top  of  tha  psfls: 


Tttaay  daeut.  tha  laamdy  ta  to  Itoa  Ima^  of 
aay  or  aU  of  theee  lawa  to  abort  order  if  thay  sss  fit  to  do  sa** 

Hbar,  of  eoana;  tha  aigimeat  whlofa  to  btfag  auala  to 
of  tha  proposal  ta  that  Oringwaa  haa  enacted  auBaaroua  lawa  whtah 
the  Ouprema  Oourt  aad  tha  other  Vaderal  oooi 
stttutlanal.  tharaby  tyti«  tha  haada  of  Ooagraaa  to  patfcrm 
tato  aervloaa  whidk  tt  te  ada^ttad  ara  aaeaaaary  to  ba  performed 
f or  aU  of  the  people  of  the  XTnited  Statea  to  order  to  advaaoe 
eonemmte  and  aselat  Jostloa.  Now,  to  tba  ptapsratkm  af  thte 
pi^er.  did  yoa  aaka  aay  attempt  to  deal  wttt  that  phaaa  of  the 


Hot  partlealariy.  Seaater;  altteogh  I  have  ao  ( 
ition  to  avoid  that  part  of  it  to  tha  allghteat  extent.    U 

wlU  read  that  eloaely  and  tha  eontaat  of  It  alaaaly  you 
wm  hava  to  mind.  I  am  aura,  that  that  te  mads  ta  *^"*««.»iin 
with  toe  thought  that  to  a  great  many  of  the  eases  that  aia  aald 
to  be  unfavoaabla  to  labor,  that  thay  haaa  tuinad  Jual  to  the 
aame  paragraidi.  but  on  tha  bottom  of  the  ftoat  page  I  aaqr  tha 
caaea  hava  turaad  oa  the  ooaatnaotlon  of  Fadaaal  laara  aaah  aa  tha 
Sherman  Act.  the  Clayton  Act,  and  other  atanllar  lawa.  Moav  what 
I  am  trying  to  aay  here  to  that  when  you  gat  a  lifftotnii  about  a 
eoagraaaloaal  aot,  <*«•  Gtayton  Act,  or  **»^  Shsnaan  Aat.  or  aoaaa^ 
thing  Ilka  that,  that  you  dan*t  hka  that  rule  or  daat'  ttfee  ttat 
tatatpratatloa  aU  oa  eartt  yoa  hava  got  to  do  to  a  isw  abort 
or  aa  qxilckly  aa  tt  ma^  ba  eapilHad  to  Ooagraaa,  you 
oteaga  tha  rule  aad  tha  Bv^pntam  Oourt  ean  nat  as] 
OomiaxxT.  Change  ttia  Clayton  Aot. 

That  to  what  I  am  taUCb^  ahoot. 
O'MAmoMCT.  Of  oaoraa.  tba  Gteyton  Act  wa 


It  you  had  aot 
I  diaeui 
naatt  panwraph  at  the 
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of  thoaa 
graph,  the 
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Senator  OVsaoiatr.  And  thoaa  ara  tha 
I  think  to  traa— wtdoh  ware  later  altaradf 

Mr.  Oaooaoea.  WeU.  a  great 
toem  were.    For  examjde,  the  A.  A.  A. 
tlonal,  aa  I  hava  to  adnd;  ft 
labor,  but  aoflra  nearly  to  af^oMara.    Aad  yat  to 
you  win  pardon  my  aaylag  ao.  traakly  aad  Muntly— I  thiak 

Senatora  ta  drafting  thaaa  laws,  I  thtak  they  win 
luck  when  they  oome  to  contact  wtth  the  8 

sanator  O'Mamoamr.  Your  potat.  tibaa.  to  tha*  toataad  of 
tog  toe  Court  Oongreaa  adght  rhanga   tha 
ooorte  deny  It? 

Mr.  rtenoef ,  Yea;   aad   by  Mwnbwa   of 
atodled  theaa  quastlOBa  before  aome  of  tteoa  totks 
writing  a  few  of  our  emergency  acte  ware  out  of  their  saailiilim 
rtwrtoia    T  doat  mean  to  ba 

Senator  OMAaoamr.  Of  eonraa,  yaai  hava  ao  crlttotom  of  youthf 

Mr.  CaooKBL  Boeia  whateaa.  aot  at  my  Ma;  Seaator;  a 
boy  nnya^.    Bat  I  do  have  ottlotom.  air.  I  do  hasa  crit* 
tha  wrtttog  by  laaoipanaBoad  vnttera  of 
tha  law  hooka  whldi  aaatly  every 

known  waa  going  to  ba  open  to  earloaa  qaasMsa,  If  aot  lavaUd. 
whsa  tha  thtogeoald  ba  doaa  ao  ara^  aaora  aMy  by 
to  drafttag  lagtolatlnn     WMh  tha 
ad  tha  ewthmngt  at 
tor  to  eo  thoroughly  familiar  with,  and  irhan  they  hava 
Idanned  aad  hava  been  argnad  oat  to  a  foliar  art  eat.  I  dent 


tha 
haa 


thiidc  yoa  vrtU  hava  naaidy  ao 
daalarad  naosHstltaUoaaL 

Sanator  OldaaoeBBT.  Wtfl.  of 
the  Supreme  Ooort  by  tto 

Oongraea  to  draft  laara.  whether  by  toaxpertaiMed  haada  or  by 
wportonoed  haada,  wliieh  wiU  do  toe  Job  ttet  ought  to  ba 
Do  you  have  aay  optokm  about  that? 

Mr.  oanora  Tea;  I  have  a  vary  daftnito 
vary  elaar  oaa:  I  doB*t  know  how  wlaa  tt  to  or  how  vataiaMa  tt  la, 
but  I  hava  aoma  vary  deflatte  vlawa  oa  to.  For  aaampto,  the 
ooetaaraattva  bloe  ta  tha  S«QKame  Court  and  wa  aUght  tuat  aa 
wta  ba  ftaak  about  admitttiv  there  to  oaw— did  aot  hava  aap- 
thtof  to  da  wtto  daolaring  tovaUd  the  N.  R.  A.^  thay  did  aot  hava 
anythiag  to  do  with  it.  I  meaa,  their  iwwiaaiaaltoin  wm  aat 
raqtanalbla.  And  neither  tba  agaa  of  tha  Justloas  nor  aay  of  thato 
so-callad  aroBonUe  pradUactkaia  had  aaythtng  to  do  wttt  daoto»- 
tog  tovalid  tha  N.  R.  A..  wtoi/Ox  waa  by  a  unantmoaa  Court,  todiadU* 
lag  tha  pragrasalvaa. 

The  aaaie  thing  to  true  of  tha  Kamphiaya  caaa.  whara  tba 
Baacuttva  waa  denied  the  powar  to  ranaoaa  from  oMae  baCoaa  hto 
term  aiplrad  a  ooember  of  tha  Federal  Ttoda  OiiiatoBliBi 
I  dont  baUeve  that— of  oourae,  tha  nmijp^saa  oaa  gtaa  aaci 
but  thay  had  not  dona  tt— no  man  oaa  urge  m^  ths 
Trade  Ooauntoaton  Act,  With  aU  of  Ito  aaftgoardh  fOr 
onmmtoetnna  and  wlto  ite  b^arttoan 
haa  elaaily  inrtlpatad  the  puzpoae  of  r^T^trMng 
ant  boarda  like  tha  Federal  Ttoda  '        '    ' 

Ooounerce  OnmrnlaaUm,  that  It  waa  aot  totaadad  fbr  the  ^ 

ttve  to  taoapar  wtth.  Bow.  I  thiak  tha  real  ''"■"r'^lrrtL  tha  ma- 
jority of  the  real  onmplatot,  to  aot  aboot  aaow  of  tba  acta  that 
are  lefeiiad  to!  but  aiy  own  JodgaMnt  aboot  It— yoa  wcra  arting 
me  for  my  own  opInloB.  aad  I  am  gtvtog  you  my  vtew — X  tHiwyr 
tha  real  oompialnt  to  that  the  N.  R.  A.  waa  dsdared  uaooetetttu- 
tianal  aad  tha  Bumphreya  Hm^i^a  waa  aiada  uaaataMnaly.  whl^ 
dsaiad  tha  BuaeuUva  powar  which  Mparaatty  aaatooaa  dosa  to 
tba  BaacuUfa  vaata  to  ba  wiwctoaq  by  tba  ■MCiUlva  tiafnart  of 


-»  ^^•■%'»!i^T-r\'mr    rwtr\   fni  i  n    /^/WT/^WT^OOT/^XT  A  T     ■DT7'/*»/M>'r\ 


'^"PPIPXTTITY  Trt  TXn?  /V\XTr«T>r»acfT/\"KT  A  T    nrTtrtrvnT^ 


teaaa  nuea  on  a  Federal  stotate  depend  vpcax  the  ctetute;  and 
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,  _     _  m  ttM  BuouMr  that  th*  OangreM  totended  tliat 

It  (ttiouki  ba  nfulated.  ^  ^  ^ 

Nov.  that  ti  mj  new.  and.  of  eonree.  Z  haw  eoma  Tery  deflntta 
Ttem  on  tba- thought  that  OansreH  ou^t  not  to  paae  aaOh 
1tt1fftn*V^  aa  tha  N.  R.  A^  and  I  thank  Ood  for  a  Court  that  hdd 
tt  inralld.  And  I  think  it  aavad  tha  partjr  bjr  doing  so.  Though 
Z  am  a  Demoomt.  I  think  tt  would  have  baan  In  ehaoa  hi  a  very 
f av  montha. 

Senator  OUAwmrr.  Wtil.  would  It  ha  a  proper  queMon  for  ma 
to  propound,  elnoe  you  have  announoed  your  political  party  and 
wfwnmi»f|ti>rt  on  tha  oooeenratlHA  at  aome  members  of  the  Court, 
whether  you  elaatffy  youraelf  aa  a  conaarratlTe  or  progreaelva 
Democrat? 

Mr.  C^ooKSB.  Well.  Senator,  everybody  who  knows  ma  haa 
iTliiTifIri  ma  an  tha  way  from  a  oonaerratl've  to  a  piugieaelTe. 
and  eoma  few  have  eallad  ma  pink,  but  none  of  them  have  called 
me  red.  But  Z  am  a  progreaBtve,  not  only  aa  to  tha  preeent  time, 
but  Z  try  to  look  a  little  Into  the  future. 

Senator  orMMMoaanr.  nien  yon  do  not  cla«lfy  youndf  aa  a 
eoBservatlvet 
lir.  caoow.  No;  Z  do  not,  Senator. 

Senator  Ollaaoencr.  But  Z  understand  tt  to  be  your  cptnlon 
that  tha  OonatttutlQa.  aa  now  atandlng.  Is  broad  enough  to  per- 
mtt  tte  OOBgreas  to  peas  any  naeeaaary  and  wise  leglshitlftn  for 
tba  leelal  and  eennomic  bettarmant  of  tha  country? 

Mr.  *^»~«—  wail,  no;  Z  would  not  say  that;  no.  Z  think  tliera 
la  a  very  deflntte  Una  where  ttia  Congreea  cannot  pass  all  naoea- 
legiriatlon  fbr  tha  banaSt  of  tha  oountxy.  Zn  other  worda. 
you  Juat  wipe  out  tha  States  anthrdy.  and  the  power  of 
tha  Statea^  obvloualy  the  Cmgreea  cannot  leglilate  iq>on  any  sub- 
Jeeta  aaeapt  ttaoaa  that  are  iinaemtj  dalagatad  to  ita  keeping. 
And  the  thing  la  made  so  peifewy  dear.  Senator,  miy  views  on  it 
ably  hi  a  talk  gtvsn  oa  Mamh  a.  ISSO,  m  a  radto 
by  tha  than  Oovaoeor  o(  New  Toric.  whieh  uriiriaaim  tha 

'  StaAa^  dghta  to  V ■*■  ao  mneh  better  than  Z  can 

tt,  that  Z  swear  by  thla  daelaratton  of  ZleBsooratto  doo- 
that  Mr.  Nuoaavait  ipaka  wear  tha  radio  on  MarcH  a.  1830; 
and  tt  la  aavraaaad  ao  daa^. 
Saint  !■   BomL  Mr.  Chahrnan.  Z  move  tlmt  the  addreaa  be 
In  the  taeard  aa  a  part  a(  tha  wltnuaa*  atatement. 
Any  ohlaation?    Zt  la  ao  ordered. 
(Tka  atataoMBt  reiarrad  to  by  tha  wltneea  from  radio  addreaa 
of  pMBkUa  ZMano  BDoaavatt.  Mv.  %  IMO,  la  aa  foOows:) 
mia  auUwHy  aavs: 

*7  baaa  bean  aihad  to  talk  about  tha  teapaetlva  powefs  of  the 
MMIOBal  mmH  Stale  pmiiiimanla  to  nde  and  regulate,  where  one 
t^m^Mf  and  the  other  enda.  By  aoane  curioua  twtit  of  the  puhUe 
^^^  "bocna  nde*  or  Btatea*  rlghta,  thla  problem 

toy  many  to  apply  pshnaruy  to  tha  prohlht- 


Aaan 
an  of 


fetter  of  fact  and  law,  the  governing  rlghta  of  the  Statea 
wlkleh  have  not  bean  aurrendered  to  the  National 
by  tha  Oonatltutlon  or  Ita  amendments.  Wisely  or 
lonle  know  tliat  under  ttie  eighteenth  amendment 
given  the  right  to  legteiato  on  thla  particular 
aubJeet,  bat  thla  la  not  tha  oaaa  m  tbm  mi^tar  of  a  great  number 
of  other  vttal  laiililiaiia  of  govemment,  audi  aa  tha  oondnct  of 
piMte  wtnttlaa.  of  Imoka^  of  inauranea.  or  buatneae,  or  agrleultuie. 
—    of  aodal  welfare,  and  of  adoaan  other  important 

not   be   encouraged   to 


"The 


Government  of  the  United 


of  the 


to  their  legal 
totha 


on  wliat  powera  have  been 
by  the  Statea  them- 


pand  anttrely, 

salvaa.    iraat  thaaa  powen  of  Oovammant  ara  la  eontalnad  In  our 
n^^fcr*^!  oanatttntlan.  althar  by  dtraet  language,  by  Judicial  to- 
Mraof  dvteg  many  yean,  or  by  impUeatlon  ao  plato 
hava  baan  laeognlaed  by  the  people  genaraUy. 

I  aiataa  OemttfeoUoai  haa  proved  ttatff  tha  moat 
aatle  eoanilattoa  of  ndae  of  Govemment  ever  wrft- 
taa.  Uraim  vp  at  a  una  whHi  tha  pepolatlan  of  thla  country 
waa  pcaetleany  irt^*-^^  to  a  trtaga  atoog  oar  Atlantlo  ooaat.  com- 
titwtiS  tato  ana  MkUob  for  tha  flbat  mom  aeattered  and  f aabla 
^^^  ~  NiaMSd  ftam  tha  Mtoeratte  ooBtrel  of  ttaJtagUah 
Ita  pnnaratton  tovaivad  tnnumerable  eompromlaea 
tha  dlSrfanl  «««irww«i— !#«>■  Portunataiy  for  tha  ata- 
of  onr  naMoB,  n  waa  already  apparent  that  toe  vaatnam  of 
laaaniad  geognohlBekl  and  cUmatto  dlffereneea  which 
kva  to  the  Slataa  wide  dflferencaa  to  tha  nature  of  thalr  industry. 


Bvai 
thatr 


"Hiaadj  the  1km  P^*«««^  Btatoa  had^tnmad  toward 
while  the  South  waa  davottag  itaalf 

agrteidtura  whldi  a  milder  ellmato  per- 
It  waa  elaar  to  the  framera  of  our  Conatl- 
tuttoa  tbat  tha  graataat  poaatbia  nbarty  of  aelf-govemment  must 
be  givan  to  aaA  Stola^  and  that  any  nattonal  adminlatratlan  at- 
~  att  tawa  for  tha  whole  Nation,  audi  as  waa 
to  Gnat  Brttain,  wooSd  inevitably  neutt  at 
to  a  dlaaotatlan  of  the  Uhlon  ttaelf . 

of  this  hfOOM  nde  by  the  Statea  la  not  a  cry 
of  Jipii^  eewaMiHaaaUba  aaiilim  thalr  own  aggrandlaement  at 
tba  vipaaaa  «JE  alaler  Statea.  Zt  la  a  fundamental  neeeaaity  if  we 
an  to  Hmttti  h  truly  untfead  ooontiy.  11m  whole  aoccaaa  of  our 
dMSOTaaQf  Sna  hot  baan  that  tt  la  a  damocney  wbeielu  tha  win 
•  hS(«  va^omy  of  tha  total  tnhahitonta  Is  impoaed  upon  the 
It  haa  baan  a  divldtng  of  govwnmenta  into 

of  the  mtoority  haa 


been  respected  and  have  alwaya  been  given  a  voloe  to  the  oontral 
of  our  affairs.  Thla  la  the  principle  on  which  the  little  State  of 
Rhode  Island  Is  given  just  as  large  a  voice  in  our  national  Senate 
as  the  great  State  of  New  York. 

"The  moment  a  mere  niimerlcal  superiority  by  either  States  or 
voters  in  this  ooimtry  proceeds  to  ignore  the  fieeds  and  de- 
sires of  the  minority  and,  for  their  own  selfish  ptirpoees  or  ad- 
vancement, hamper  or  oppress  that  minority,  or  debar  them  in 
any  way  from  equal  privileges  and  equal  rights — that  moment 
will  mark  the  failure  (^  our  constitutional  B3rBtem. 
-  "For  this  reascm  a  proper  xinderstanding  of  the  fundamental 
powers  of  the  State  is  very  necessary  and  important.  There  are 
alrMdy.  I  am  sorry  to  say.  danger  signals  flying.  A  lack  of  study 
and  knowledge  of  the  matter  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  people 
through  State  Govemment  has  left  us  to  drift  insensibly  toward 
that  dangerous  disregard  of  mlncnrlty  needs  which  marks  the  Isegln- 
xUng  of  autocracy.  Let  us  not  forget  that  there  can  be  an  autocncy 
of  special  classes  or  oKnmerclal  Interests  which  is  utterly  incom- 

EatlUe  with  a  real  democracy  whose  boasted  motto  ht  'of  the  pet^le, 
y  the  people,  and  for  the  people.'  Already  the  more  thinly  popu- 
lated districts  of  the  West  are  bitterly  comidalnlng  that  rich  and 
powerful  industrial  Interests  of  the  East  have  shaped  the  course  of 
govnnment  to  selfish  advantage. 

"The  doctrine  of  regulation  and  legislation  lay  "master  minds'  to 
irboae  Judgment  and  will  all  the  people  may  gladly  and  quietly 
acquiesce,  has  been  too  flarlngly  i4>parent  at  Washington  during 
theee  last  10  years.  Were  It  possible  to  find  "maater  minds'  so 
unsdflsh.  so  wUllng  to  decide  unhesitatingly  against  their  own  per- 
aonal  totereats  or  pxlvate  prejudices,  men  almost  godlike  to  their 
abtll^  to  hold  the  scalea  of  justloe  with  an  even  hand— «uch  a  gov- 
ernment ml|^t  be  to  the  Interest  of  the  country,  but  there  are  nana 
sodk  on  our  poUttcal  horiaon.  and  we  cannot  expect  a  oompleto 
reversal  of  aU  toe  tearhings  of  history. 

"NOW,  to  bring  about  govemment  by  oligarchy — masquerading  aa 
democracy — it  is  fundamentally  eseential  that  practically  all  ai>- 
thorlly  and  control  be  centrallaed  to  our  National  Government. 
The  individual  sovereignty  <tf  our  States  must  first  be  destroyed, 
except  to  mere  minor  matters  of  legislation.  We  ara  safe  from  tha 
danger  of  any  such  departure  from  the  prlndplea  on  wlilch  thla 
country  was  founded  just  so  long  ss  the  individual  home  rule  of  tha 
Statea  la  acrupulously  preserved  and  found  for  whenever  they  seem 
In  danger. 

"Thus  It  will  be  seen  that  this  home  rule  is  a  most  In^xnrtant 
thing — the  most  vital  thing — if  we  are  to  continue  along  ttia 
course  on  which  we  have  so  far  progressed  with  such  unprece- 
dented success. 

"Now.  what  are  the  powers  delegated  to  the  Uhlted  States  by 
the  Constitution?  First  of  all.  the  National  Oovemment  is  en- 
trusted with  the  duty  of  protecting  any  and  all  States  from  the 
danger  of  invasion  or  conquest  by  foreign  powers  by  sea  or  land, 
and  in  return  the  States  surrender  the  right  to  engage  to  any 
private  wars  of  their  own.  This  Involves,  of  course,  the  creation 
of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  and  the  right  to  enroll  citlaens  of  any 
State  in  time  of  need.  Next  is  given  the  treaty-making  power 
and  the  sole  right  of  all  Intercourse  with  foreign  states:  tho 
Issuing  of  money  and  its  protection  from  counterfeiting.  The 
regulation  of  weights  and  measures,  so  as  to  be  uniform:  the 
entire  control  and  regulation  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
and  among  the  several  States:  the  protection  of  patents  and  copy- 
rights; the  erectlcm  of  minor  Federal  tribunals  throughout  tha 
country  and  the  establishment  of  post  offices  are  spedflcally 
enumerated.  The  power  to  collect  taxes,  duties,  and  Imposts  to 
pay  the  debts  for  the  common  defense  and  geiuBral  welfare  of 
the  country  is  also  given  to  the  United  States  Congress  as  the  law- 
making body  of  the  Nation. 

"On  such  a  smaU  foundation  have  we  oected  the  whole  enor- 
mous fabric  of  Federal  GoTemment  which  costs  us  now  $3,500,- 
000.000  every  year,  and  If  we  do  not  halt  this  steady  process  of 
building  commlsBlons  and  regiUatory  bodies  and  q)eclal  legisla- 
tion like  huge  Inverted  pyramids  over  every  one  of  the  ■<twpu», 
constitutional  provisions  we  will  soon  be  spending  many  billions 
of  dollars  more. 

"A  few  additional  powers  have  been  granted  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  subsequent  amendments:  slavery  has  been  prohibited: 
all  dtlaens.  Including  women,  given  the  franchise;  the  right  to 
levy  taxes  on  incomes;  and  the  famous  eighteenth  amendment  ra- 
ganling  totoxlcatlng  liquors  practically  cover  these  later  changes. 

"So  much  for  what  may  be  called  the  'legal'  aide  of  national 
veraua  State  sovereignty.  But  what  are  the  imderlytog  prlndplea 
op  which  this  Govemment  is  founded?  First  and  foremost,  tha 
new  thought  that  every  citizen  was  entitled  to  live  his  own  Ufa 
to  his  own  way  so  long  as  his  conduct  did  not  Injure  any  of  hla 
fellow  men.  "nils  was  to  be  a  new  land  of  promise  where  a  man 
could  worship  God  to  the  way  he  saw  fit;  where  he  could  rise  by 
todustry.  by  thrift,  by  intelligence,  to  the  highest  places  to  tha 
Commonwealth,  secure  from  tjrranny,  secure  from  tojxistice— a 
free  agent — ^the  maker  or  the  destroyer  of  his  own  destiny. 

"But  the  nUnute  a  man  or  any  collection  of  men  sought  to 
achieve  power  or  wealth  by  crowdtog  others  off  the  path  of 
progress,  by  using  their  strength.  Individually  or  collectively,  to 
force  the  weak  to  the  wall,  that  moment  the  whole  power  of  gov- 
emment. backed,  as  Is  every  edict  of  the  Government,  by  the  entire 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  was  pledged  to  nuke  progress 
through  tyranny  or  oppression  Impossible. 

"On  this  sxire  foundation  of  the  protection  of  the  weak  against 
the  strong,  stone  by  stone,  our  entire  edifice  of  govenunent  has  been 


praaantad  by  thla  MU;  at  tte  top  of  tha  pi^t 
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fNcted.  Aa  tha  individual  Is  protected  tram  r««v!>«l<f  niiMiiaatiiu  by 
his  neighbors,  ao  the  smallest  political  unit,  the  town,  is,  to  theory 
at  least,  allowed  to  manage  its  own  affaha.  secure  from  undue 
interference  by  the  large  unit  of  the  coimty.  which,  to  turn,  la 
protected  from  mlachlevoua  meddling  by  the  Stote. 

"This  is  what  we  caU  the  doctrine  of  Imme  rule',  and  the  whole 
spirit  and  totent  of  the  Constitution  Is  to  carry  this  great  prtoctoie 
toto  the  rdatlons  between  the  '*«"*^tvi!  Gownment  and  the 
govemment  of  the  Statee. 

••••••• 

"R^Bflmhortog  that  the  mintog  Statea  of  tha  Boeklea.  the  fertile 
**.^**^?f^  ^  the  South,  the  pratrlea  of  the  Weat.  and  the  rocky 
aou  of  the  New  England  States  created  many  problems,  totroduoed 
taany  factors  to  each  locality  which  may  have  no  exlstmoe  to 
others,  it  Is  obvloiu  that  almost  every  new  or  old  problem  of  aov- 
emment  must  be  solved.  If  it  la  to  be  soWad  to  the  Tr*iTfaiTtltTin  of 
thepeople  of  the  whole  coxmtry.  by  each  State  to  its  own  way. 

"^icre  are  many  faring  examplea  of  where  esdualva  Federal 
control  is  manifestly  *g^"ft  the  ■'•Wt'im^  and  Intent  of  our 
Constitution. 

"It  is,  to  me,  unfortunate  that  nad«  a  elaiam  to  our  Oonatl- 
ttttlon.  itself  primarily  totended  for  an  enUrtiy  dUiarent  pur- 
pose, our  Federal  oourto  have  been  made  a  refuge  by  thoee  who 
seek  to  evade  the  mandates  of  the  State  judiciary. 

"I  think  If  we  undaratand  what  I  hava  tried  to  make  dear 
tonight  as  to  the  fundamental  prlnclploa  on  vrtilch  onr  Govem- 
ment Is  built,  and  what  the  underling  Idea  of  the  relations 
between  todlvlduals  and  Stotea  and  Stotes  and  the  National  Gcw- 
ammcnt  should  be.  we  can  aU  of  us  rraann  for  ouradvea  wliat 
should  be  the  proper  course  to  regard  to  Federal  laglBlatlmi  on 
any  of  tlia  quertlona  of  tha  day."  " 


and 


The  anther  of  theae  very  aanelbia  ofaarvatkxM  waa  Vkanklta 
Delano  Rooaevelt.  former  Governor  of  New  York  and  now  Pieal- 
dent  of  the  United  Statea,  to  a  NaUon-wtda  radio  addreaa  March  2 
19M.    Nsedltai  to  aay.  thoee  perto  of  tha  aMraaa  oaatttad  to  no 
way  change  the  aenae  of  the 

Senator  Knro.  Proceed. 

Senator  cyMMmamwr.  Well,  do  you  ttdnk  there  la  anything  to 
tbm  argument  that  there  is  a  field  to  wlileti.  toy  laaaonof  tha 
tremendous  erpaneton  of  the  msann  of  eenmunlcattai  »nd 
tranqmrtatlon.  for  example,  netthar  the  Ststea  nor  tha 
Govemment  can  Icgislato  as  public  weifam  ilsnialiilaT 

Mr.  Caoowaa  No;   Z  do  not  think  there  ta  a  twilight 
Senator.    Tou  are  aaklng  me  now  for  my  own  vlawa  and 
and  to  a  brief  way  I  will  tell  yon  Z  da  not  thtok  thara  ahoold 
toe  nor  Indeed  there  la  a  twilight  aona  to  whftah  nalther  the  amv- 
graas  nor  tha  laglalatiuea  of  the  aevaral  Statea  ooold  laalHala 

Senator  O'MABoaonr.  Z  do  not  iimlaralantl  yoa;  yoa  any  thaaa  la 
or  there  la  not? 

Mr.  CaooKxa.  Tliere  Is  no  sudi  thing  aa  a  twmght  aone. 

Senator  O'Msmowkt.  Wdl.  there  was 

Mr.  CaooKxa.  All  powers  can  be  exarrtaad  either  toy  tbe 
Oovemment  <v  by  toe  several  Stotes.  I  think;  aU  govemmai 
legislative  functions. 

Senator  O'MMaowsr.  Wen.  to  the  aslnlaanm-wafa  decMon  and 
the  Washington  caae  a  weeks  ago  there  waa  a  twUlgbt 
xmpact  to  minimum  wages  for  women:  waa  there  not? 

Mr.  CaootExa.  Tas;  there  ta  stUl  some  place  that  It  Is  not 
twilight  aone:  Z  think  that  is  a  misnomer— Z  auiy  oay  at  tha 
aet.  Senator,  that  Z  did  not  agrsa  with  the  Adldns  agalnBt  Ghfl- 
dren's  Hospital  case  of  1923.  I  thank  God  that  the  «fan«i— »•  ooort 
overruled  it;  Z  never  did  agree  with  tt.  PeraonaUy  Z  thtok  the 
aeveral  Statea  alwaya  had  that  power.  But,  of  ooozae.  Z  am  not 
going  to  sugyat  that  there  la  somfthtag;.  soaaa  partteular  aet  that 
might  be  paaaed.  Snppoee  eomebody  gate  tha  kfaa  that  tha  home- 
atcad  preeervation.  ttie  preeervatlon  of  the  H«»irn«in.  fl,  tn  "Ztoxaa, 
provided  for  under  our  oonstttutloai.  ought  to  be  — ^»iV*Hi1  to  eoooe 
way.  Why,  there  la  ao  power,  there  Is  no  legislatore  thto  slda  of 
heaven  which  could  do  It.  slmidy  becatuae  of  the  oonatttotloaal 
aafeguard.  Siq>poae  the  Ooni^ea  or  toe  Statea  "^W*'^*^-  to 
breach  the  freedom  of  the  prcas.  whkdi  tha  Arat  amendment  says 
3rou  cannot  da  Z  admit  fredy  that  there  aia  many,  aaany  acte 
that  cannot  be  passed  by  any  legislature  becsnee  of  thla  constitu- 
tional safeguard;  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  worahlp,  fnaikau 
of  right  to  assemble,  and  any  number  of  things. 

But  I  am  returning  to  your  questkm.  which  Z  undaratood  to  be 
your  question.  I  don't  think  there  la  a  proper  conception  of  Isgia- 
lative  functione  that  are  prohibited  bf  the  Censtttutian.  Aa,  for 
example,  those  that  are  proldblted  by  the  Federal  Constltntlon 
and  those  that  are  prohibited  by  the  oonatttuttons  of  the  given 
States.  Ton  take  any  prqpodtlons  but  those,  Z  think  either  the 
legislature  of  the  Stote  or  the  Congress  can  paaa  aU 
appropriate  lagialatlon:  certainly  tt  can. 

Senator  Knra.  May  I  Interrupt  the  Senatart 

Senator  OI/Ubokxt.  Certainly. 

Sexutor  Knia.  In  view  of  the  amendment  to  toe  Constltntion 
which  declares  that  powers  not  delegated  are  reecrved  to  the 
Statea  reqiectlvely  and  to  tha  people,  la  tt  not  a  fact  that  there 
m^  be  some  power  or  soma  action  or  functloai  that  tha  State 
mi^lxt  want  to  execute  or  carry  toto  affect^  but  which  under  Ite 
own  constittttlon  It  la  prcdilbltad  from  dotog.  tout  th^  oanld 
amend  their  oonstttutlan  to  do  f"«"^KtTyg  which  "Titrr  toa  coor 
atttatlon  they  ware  fochidden  from  doing? 

Clearly.   Z  might  easy  that  thought  a  llttia 


Senator  GTfawoww.  JjKt  ma  luteirupt  yoo.  Z  do  not  belleva 
that  is  stated  to  the  queetlon  Z  asked  you.  Of  courae.  w«  an 
know  there  la  a  oertato  Held  to  which  the  righto  of  the  Individual 
are  praaei-ied  above  aU  governments,  wliether  Stote  or  Federal. 
Z  am  not  dlaeuaatog  that  phaae  of  It.  Somdtody  else  once  caJled 
that  "every  man'a  land".  Instead  of  "no  man's  land",  which  Z 
think  was  a  vary  apt  and  appropriate  fjgtreaaion. 

I  am  reterrtog  to  the  growth  of  commerce  to  tts  natV^wl  aoope. 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  and  other  oourte  have 
hdd  tttat  oertato  acttvltlaa.  like  iHTSduction  and  manufacturing, 
are  local  to  toatr  legal  effecte  and  cannot  be  f^andlwl  by  tiM 
National  Govemment.  Sometlmea  that  aapaet  changea  to  the 
Court,  aa  tt  did  a  weeks  ago.  when  to  the  Vizgtotan  Baflroad  eaaa 
It  waa  hdd  that  the  work  of  a  atiopman  to  a  particular  dty  to  a 
particular  Stote.  who  never  goee  out  of  the  mate,  though  ha  la 
working  for  the  railroad  to  a  shop  that  Is  puialy  local,  nirrarthiiTiaa. 
tt  has  an  toterstate  aqiect  and  Is  subject  to  control. 

The  srgumcnt  Is  made  that  oertato  ptiaaca  of  oonuncroa,  *»*^*nt^ 
local  to  thalr  dtua,  have  a  national  aqwet.  and.  toacauae  of  tha 
attitude  of  the  courts,  have  not  been  the  aubject  of  neoaaaary  or 
deslrable  remedial  laglslatlon  by  Congreas.  Z>o  you  fed  that  tha 
Constltntlon  Is  broad  mttetiigt\  to  cover  that  phase? 

Mr.  fiaoowaa    Z   do  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  toot  that 
there  Is  a  qihere  to  which  interpretation  of  the  commaice  rTanat 
that  Is  what  you  were  talking  about— may  be  nanww  or  may  be 
broad  and  more  ItharaL 

Senator  01i;4XonxT.  That  oomaa  back  to  tha  flxst  quaatlon  Z 
aakad  you.  is  there  any  law  that  Congraaa  can  paaa  to  bring 
about  a  more  liberd  toterpretotlon  of  the  oommatoe  dauaa.  If 
that  were  desirable? 

Mr.  Caooxn.  My  Judgment  about  that  would  be,  Sanator.  that 
If  it  is  a  FsderaL  power  given  to  tbe  National  Oovamment  to 
the  Constltotitm.  the  *-"*>Twwrff  dauae.  I  do  not  think  you  could 
just  pass  a  law  undertaUng  to  define  tt  that  would  be  »rf»^i«g 
on  tha  courts,  to  be  sure;  but  I  do  think  that  -»«»^«~.^pnv^ 
<&awtog  of  legislation  can  succsssfuUy  bring  wtthto  the  Fadaral 
If  it  Is  a  Fedoml  power  given  to  toe  National  Goaamment  to 
power  the  exardae  of  laglalative  funcUona  that  a  sdmolboy  Is 
unabte  to  do.  X«t  ma  uae  an  Ulustratlon  that  Z  have  already 
referred  to.  Take  the  eases  of  Coppape  v.  FTiwr  and  Admir  v. 
Th*  VnUei  Msfc^  ta  which  the  X<agtslat«re  of  Bmaaa  and  the 
Federal  Congreea  undertook  to  prohibit  what  waa  known  aa  tha 
"yellow  dog"  contract  among  railroad  oaen.  Tbe  Oeort  held  tt 
oottkl  not  be  dona.  Z  was  a  little  InwratHnt  wtto  that  '<^^-«^  I 
BtlU  thtok  tt  waa  wiaa^(. 

When  they  drew  the  Battway  Labor  Act  of  X93«,  they  «d  It 
Buxa  ably.  They  brought  to  bear  ao  much  more  *~r*'*-i  «poa 
the  quaatlon  af  the  publio  right  aa  iflatli^ilahad  fkom  mtrr 
private  rlghta.  For  aaample.  to  the  Adair  and  Ooppaga  eaaaa,  the 
TeUow  Dog  Contract  caaea.  there  toey  alaoply  uadsvtoek  to  teU 
tha  railroad  company  what  It  could  or  oould  not  da  with  reepect 
to  tha  eaBployaaant  of  an  tndlvkbial.  But  to  tha  Railway  L&v 
Act  to  uag.  aa  wdl  as  the  Brothestoood  oaae  to  tba  Siuxama 
Court,  they  dealt  not  ao  Buaeh  with  the  question  of  the  Individ- 
ual rlgbte  of  tha  tndlvidoal  worker  as  the  public  toteraat  to  tha 
praaaotloa  af  todnatrtal  peace.  Z  thtok  thoee  ara  laasona  why 
the  oourte  are  pfngiiisslin  Z  do  not  think  they  nT'MiHd  too 
Adair  oae^  tout  becauas  mudi  batter-drawn  laalatatlwi  waa  placed 
before  them  to  the  BaUway  Act  of  19M,  It  waa  iSteto  and  did  make 
&  i^aei  advancement  to  industrial  peace,  to  my  Judgment.  The 
law  to  Wanaas.  eoaared  by  toe  Coppaga  caae  and  the  Adair  caae, 
was  poorly  dnvam. 

Now.  Z  eoaM  to  tha  answer  to  your  quaatieo.  Z  think  thaaa  la 
a  Una  bayend  irtildi  aome  folks  wndd  not  ha  aMa  to  go  la 
re^Mct  to  the  commaroe  dauee,  but  I  think  thoee  wha  may  want 
to  go  to  tha  toait  of  thalr  ability  to  progzees  further  aould  do 
ao  by  drafting  ptoapeetiva  leglelation  wtto  a  grsatai  degree  of 
ability  than  eome  haa  bean  drawn.  Just  where  that  Una  la  Z  aat 
ant  amart  enough  to  aay.  Tha  aama  aa  any  laglslalliau  it  wouM 
haive  to  be  a  pre  eaaa  of  trial  and  arra»— try  tMa  mMI  If  tt 
not  work  aatlif  actorily  than  dlaoard  it.  Z  am  not  aadtod 
Z  do  not  acoomidlah  what  Z  want  to  do  wlthto  a  or  t 
Whila  I  am  prograaatva,  Z  think  It  is  wall  snmaatlariee  to 
haste  slowly.  I  am  not  satisfied  wtto  a 
Amsrlaa.   Z  thaidt  God  ior  you  prograadva  i 

Senador  OVsHOimr.  i^eallHg  aa  a  |iriigtsaslvii.  it  Is  your  opl»> 
ton  that  the  sdutlon  of  the  problem  we  have  Ues  rattov  to  aaa^ 
fuUy  drawn  leglaiatton  than  to  "^^^g^rrt  tbe  Ihtaania  Oonrtff 

Ifir.  Caooaoa.  Z  think  tt  holla  itaalf  down  to  that.  Z  thtok  If 
we  avoid  faastay  <hrawn  lagialatlon  on  the 
genqr  eatsts,  ire  oould  accomplish  mors,  fthlnk  tha 
la  laagdy  over,  and  Z  think  wa  ahoold  prooaed  to  tha  fataa 
vary  much  leas  haata.  Z  think  we  can  aooompUah  aU  wa  ahooM 
aceoaaplish  to  that  manner.  Certainly  we  vrould  not  do  tt,  avatt 
If  the  end  vrere  Justified— and  Z  say  tt  to  md  wllliiwil  a  Uttla 
more  care.  The  maana  aia  ao  doubtful  that  I  alinddar  at  ttm 
thought  of  it. 

Senator  Knsa.  Woadd  you  hava  any  dIAeoltr  to  dnwtag  a  "hot 
ofl"  statute  to  meat  aU  objaetiona.  nMch 

Mr.  <>oQaDB.  That  la  oorreet.  Smatar.  Tha  "hot  att" 
was  of  paramount  tanportanoa  to  tha  paopte  of  ay  State.  Zt 
aould  not  haaa  baan  aaeeeaatuUy  dosM  anept  wtto  MBtaaaianllka 
aUUty,  thought,  and  care.  Z  do  not  tbiak.  It  la  aa  dlflcult  aa  tt 
might  aaam.  That  la  pravad  by  tha  Safl  ODCMaraatlaA  Aat  aad  a 
mffq^  many  other  acta. 

Senator  Kxwa.  Tou  win  remember  that  to 
1  panaming  for  ttaa  xatlraaaat  of 
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eoam«Bt  upon  Its  tatof  nthtr  liMtfly 
drfttm.  and  tha  8a|irenM  Oouxt  pnetteally  tmaxitmofudy.  mZ 
racalU  (baltonged  attantlon  to  ome  or  two  pcvrlslons  irtileb  clMny 
~    It  unooDstltutlflnal,  and  tben  was  xio  dUBeulty  In  drawing 
a^atatota  to  maet  ttas  sttaattan.  .  .  ^   .  „ 

Iff.  Ctoona.  Z  do  not  think  ao.  Z  do  not  mean  any  A-B-C  stuff. 
It  calls  for  major  legal  aWUty.  hot  the  BmaUhMBn. 

Smator  Knro.  Tou  are  not  In  favor  of  legislation  that  wwald 
iliMliitj  tba  States  or  emasculate  them  or  rob  them  of  the  powers 
1 1111  mil  nnder  the  Constitution  or  to  the  people? 

Mr.  C^ooaom.  Tndacul  Z  am  not,  as  Itr.  Booaevelt  so  ably  pointed 
out  In  the  addrcaa  to  Wtde^  1  eaUed  attentloa  a  moment  ago. 

fftn^tfw  Smwsa.  Tou  referred  to  the  case  of  the  Brotherhood  of 

Bayway  caerks.  and  Z  thought  yoiraald  you  i^ipealed  the  case. 

Wore  yon  one  of  the  counsel  In  that  caaeY 

Mr.  CBooKBB.  Tea.    But  we  were  not  on  the  appellant's  side.    Z 

the  brotheihood.    Zt  was  appealed  by  the  railroad.    We 

It  all  the  way.    Z  drew  the  petttJon  In  It  and  tried  the  case. 

Z  read  the  dedslon.  but  Z  do  not  remember 
eneay  what  it  held.    Am  1  recall.  It  was  the  right  <tf  collecUTe 
and  the  rliht  of  agenta  selSGted  by  the  brotherhood. 
Ptee  of  haiterf  erenoe  by  the  raOroad. 

Zt  was  sustained  by  the  unanhnous  Court? 
That  Is  correct. 

CMnvAtxT.  Senator  OUAHOiarr  waa  Interrogating  you 

about  tte  tetarstata-oomsieroe  clause,  as  to  just  how  far  we  could 
go.  Tlisn  la  a  eoBStltutlonsl  method  of  aociuiTtog  more  power  than 
-  the  OonsUtutlan,  If  It  Is  desired  by  the  people.  Is 
not? 

fyxp"—  Uhdoubtedly  eo. 
OomtAixT.  What  la  thattf 

ICr.  '^ff**'—  Amendment.  

Oiinatnff  OomuixT.  Amend  the  Oonstltntlont 
Ifir.  '^KM?*—  Osrtalnly. 

Senator  CtoamuxT.  ZHd  or  did  not  the  framets  of  the  Constitu- 
tion antldpate  that  with  a  growlzig  cuuntry  and  changing  ooodl- 
we  mhdrt  want  to  amend  it? 
Ifr.  OaooKia.  Of  eonrae.  they  knew  that  we  would  want  to.  or 
want  to.   They  made  dear  prorlslon  for  the  fullest 
of  ^baX  xl^t, 
OomuixT.  Mr.  diatrman.  the  other  day  Mr.  Wflson  tes- 
at  f^fYf  length  m  to  the  time  whith  was  required  to  secure 
the  adaption  of  tbe  Tarlons  amendments  that  imve  been  adopted. 
The  usmiitltee  asked  htm  to  furnish  data  riiowlng  the  average  time 
fnaa  the  date  of  submlssUm  to  tbe  date  of  aetnal  ratlfioatlon.    Be 
tea  done  that,  and  Z  am  ^ww^fT'g  to  my  oOee  for  a  statement  to  go 
ta  the  reeofd.    As  Z  reeall.  he  testUed  that  with  91  amendmenta 
tte  average  ttaiM  required  for  adoption  was  about  14  montha. 
Z  have  uadecatood  that  ia  true. 
OomrsixT.  Ttatn  the  date  of  submission. 
Tes. 
iter  CotauaJLT.  They  were  finally  ratified  within  an  average 
14  months  or  a  Bttle  over. 

Kmo.  Ho  yon  want  to  Indude  that  In  the  record? 
0«msi<LT.  Z  wfll  put  it  la  a  llttte  later.  Z  do  not  want 
to  latVTUBt  Ifr.  Otookerli  testimony.  Z  thou^t  on  thle  point 
of  -r**-*^***!  tte  Cooetttutlon  It  waa  perttnent  to  eaU  attanUon 
to  ft  M  a  peaslUe  Bsethod  and  one  not  heretofare  found  Inqiraetl- 
eaUe.  If  the  peofie  are  in  favor  of  it. 

Mir.  f^**"—  Zf  we  have  got  thia  mandate  the^  are  taiklag 
efeocrt,  tiiere  rtMUld  be  no  eertooe  dtfay  In  amending  the  Oon- 
stttutlon.  tf  we  can  do  It  aayttdng  like  we  did  in  the  last  tfeetkm. 
Penal nr  OomuixT.  Senator  OVsaosnT  asfted  you  about  your 
pBiltkMl  «^^fif|^*«— f  Would  you  mind  teUlng  how  yon  voted  dur- 
IH^  the  last  eleetlon? 

iBr.  C»w»w^  Oh,  Z  am  a  Boeeetelt  Democrat  right  on  through. 
I  tttt  ft  Weir  Daatar  down  my  way;  really  stneerdy  eo.  Senator. 
Oenatnr  Kdm.  But  you  are  not  for  thia  Judidal  reform? 
Mr.  OnaoBHL  Mb;  this  is  one  of  tte  tew  things.  1  do  not  mean 
I  took  It  under,  book,  eotfe.  Itnksr.  and  all;  but  for  the  moot  part. 
•fi  pareeat  «C  tbe  Hew  Zleal.  Z  have  stood  for  and  argued  for  and 
heUeve  In.  and  stm  brieve  la  tbe  majerlty  of  It. 

And  you  have  supported  Mr.  Booeevdt 


TesL 


of  tbe  eafly  suppurtete  la  my  State.  Senator. 
WouM  tbe  Senator  yMd  for  Just  a  question  on 
ttiatpotat? 
Senatot  OoaoMixr. 
Senator  Bovo.  Mr.  ORxAer.  In  a  speeai  which  the  Secretary 
ef  the  Zaterior.  Ur.  BaroM  Zchm.  made  tn  Cbleago  last  Saturday 
be  dMBlfled  all  opponents  of  the  Fresldait's  plan  to  make 
Court  la  three  groupa;  aad  Z  would  like  to  caB 
your  attantkm  to  tboae  three  gronpe  aad  aadc  la  whldi  one  you 
fiad  yoansif :  Ibe  fiiet  group  be  called  rOeeerter-deeoye  from  tbe 
Booeevelt  ranks  of  Bovember."  The  aaeond  group,  Ttoaetlonary 
flsogiMableal  PsMiiinets  Itlghtsned  by  Bovemberis  proof  of  tbe 
real  d«aoeraey  of  Amerloa.'*  Aad  the  third  gnnqp.  nnqued  pro- 
wbo  would  ratber  have  ao  reform  ttan  one  for 
get  credli."    Za  whldi  group  do  you 


and  eome  other  ea- 

attentton  to  their  dnttea 

of  propagaadlB- 

tbs  couatay 


Ington  engaged  In  the  duties  for  which  we  thought  the  peopto 
were  paying  thftin, 

etaoMtor  Kma.  1  agree  with  you. 

^fPf^faw  ComrALLT.  How  is  that.  Mr.  Crooker? 

Mr.  Cbookxb.  Z  say,  we  have  had  some  visits  In  Texas  from 
^wne  Federal  officials  whom  we  thought  could  have  been  better 
employed  In  performing  the  duties  for  which  the  people  were 
paying  them  In  Waahlngtoln  to  do,  rather  than  meeslng  aroiind 
with  political  stuff  down  In  om*  State. 

Senator  Stciwbl  Did  It  not  develop  In  the  Panama  Refining 
case  that  the  defendant  was  charged  with  the  violation  of  a  regu- 
lation that  had  never  been  signed  by  the  Interior  Department — 
Mr.  Ickes? 

Mr.  CtooKKS.  Z  beUeve  It  did.  Senator;  but  Z  was  not  really 
familiar  with  that  case. 

Senator  Cownaixt.  Is  that  the  case  where  the  regulation  was  not 
found  until  the  fellow  was  In  Jail? 

Mr.  CanoKxa.  I  think  so.    I  seem  to  recall  eomethlng  like  that. 

Senator  Knta.  WIU  you  take  the  chair   and  preside.  Senator 

BUBKX? 

[At  this  point  Senator  Brnncs  assumed  the  chair.] 

Senator  Httghxb.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  discussion  Is  getting 
Into  matters  that  are  not  very  helpful  to  the  members  of  this 
committee. 

Senator  Bxtskx  (presiding) .  The  new  chairman  wiU  be  very  strict 
now  in  enforcing  ttie  rule. 

Senator  Httgri8.  If  the  new  chairman  will  excuse  me  now,  I 
will  have  to  leave. 

Senator  ComtAxxT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  now  a  memorandum 
that  Mr.  Fred  Wlleon  nailed  up  to  say  he  has  estimated  the  per- 
centage of  time  taken  to  ratify  the  constitutional  amendments, 
and  that  the  average  for  the  21  amendments  is  14  months  and 
from  IS  to  ao  days  for  all  of  the  amendments  that  there  were  sub- 
mitted. 

Now,  right  on  that  point  you  say  that  with  public  sentiment 
overwhdznlngly  in  favor  of  the  amendment  it  could  be  speedily 
ratified.  If  the  pec^le  really  wanted  It? 

Mr.  Caooxza.  Yes;  I  said  that.  Senat<H-. 

BmMUx  CoMHAXXT.  In  view  of  this  average  for  the  ratification 
of  the  amendments,  woiild  you  not  say  it  would  be  possible  to  get 
the  rattficatlcm  of  an  amendment.  If  the  people  really  wanted  it? 
Of  course,  if  they  dont  want  it.  they  would  not  ratify  it  at  aU - 

Mr.  CaooKza.  That  is  ri^t. 


Senator  Cowmaixt.  But  tf  the  people  really  wanted  the  amend- 
mNit.  would  you  not  say  they  can  ratify  it  in  14  months? 

Mr.  CaooKxa.  My  Judgment  is  they  could  ratify  the  amendment 
if  It  was  fair  and  proper  and  the  people  wanted  it.  in  lees  time 
than  the  average,  because  of  the  faculties  that  we  have  today  that 
certainly  we  did  not  enjoy  back  in  the  early  days. 

Sentor  Conhaixt.  Do  you  recall  the  repeal  oi  the  eighteenth 
amendment — ^how  long  that  req\ilred? 

Mr.  CaooKxa.  It  seemed  shockingly  short  to  me  as  a  Prohlbl- 
tkndst.  Senator.     [Laughter.] 

Snuktor  CoMMAixT.  I  think  the  evidence  Is  that  it  was  lees  than 
10  months,  If  I  might  inject  that. 

Mr.  Caoo»n  It  seemed  a  good  deal  shortor  than  that  to  me, 
but  probably  it  was  about  that. 

Senator  Cohitaixt.  Now.  you  speak  about  the  poor  draftsman- 
sh^  of  many  of  these  laws.  Was  there  any  kind  of  drafting  that 
could  have  made  the  N.  B.  A.  legal  with  its  palpable  delegation 
of  legislative  power  to  the  Executive,  which  the  Court  unani- 
mously set  aside? 

Mr.  CaooKsa.  They  declared  it  unconstitutional,  of  course,  on 
both  the  ground  of  the  delegatlcm  ot  power,  which  certainly  could 
not  have  been  iipheld  by  any  views  I  am  familiar  with,  by  any 
enlightened  court;  and  in  the  second  place,  to  regulate  the  purely 
Stete  affairs  of  a  business,  which  we  are  not  for  In  Tesaa;  there 
are  a  great  many  things  we  want  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  do 
and  do  well,  but  I  do  not  imderstand  that  the  people  of  any 
State  want  to  surrender  their  entire  local  domeetlc  governmental 
activities,  and  no  man  wants  to  be  Just  regimented  into  industry 
and  hours  and  prices  and  wages  and  what  they  can  do  and  what 
they  cannot  do,  and  have  that  regulated  by  a  Federal  bureau;  and 
even  that  Congress  should  establish  the  rules  for  such  a  thing 
to  unthinkable. 

Senator  Com* aixt.  That  is,  the  N.  R.  A.? 

Mr.  Cbocmob.  That  Is  the  N.  R.  A.,  as  I  understand  It. 

Senator  Conitaxxt.  Now,  m  the  case  of  the  A.  A.  A.,  after  the 
action  of  the  Court  In  that  case,  did  not  the  Congrees  rewrite 
the  law  into  what  Is  now  the  SoU  Conservation  Act? 

Mr.  CaoosLXB.  Tes;  it  was  modified  to  that  effect. 

Senator  Cokn aixt.  And  Is  it  not  true  that  that  act  Is  now  oper^ 
attng  with  a  large  degree  of  success? 

Mr.  CaooKxa.  Tes;  It  accomplishes,  well,  all  of  the  wholesome 
ends  that  were  sought  to  be  accfnnpllshed  by  the  first  act,  which 
was  declared  imconstltutlonal;  and  I  think  all  the  lawyers,  or 
almost  all  of  them  agree  that  it  is  altogether  valid  and  will  be 
ao  declared. 

Senator  Conkaixt.  Now,  Senator  OICahorxt  asked  you  about  a 
declaration  by  Congrees  or  a  definition  by  Congzess  of  inteiBtete 
commerce.  Now,  while  Congress  could  not  by  a  mere  dictum 
BMke  Interstete  commerce  what  is  palpably  not  Interstote  com- 
meros.  yet  Is  it  not  true  that  the  Supreme  Court  xmder  ito  rulea 
of  practice  can  go  a  very  great  way  in  imdertaklng  to  sostaln 
an  art  of  Congress;  and  would  not  a  declaration  by  Congrees  tn 
a  statute  of  what  coostltutee  interstate  commerce  be  very  per^ 
suaatve  on  the  Court*  and  would  not  the  Court  run  into  tbe  rula 
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.  persuasive;  aad  If  it  oould  raasonsbly  appoar  that  tbat 
the  rule,  tbat  Is  If  tbe  JnstlDes  ndgbt  ao  weed  tbe  rule 
•slesa.  I  think  they  would  tellow  tt.    Aad  Z 
be  done  In  two  ways:  On«  In  drafting  tba  lagMatton  wlUi 
eare  and  greater  clarity,  and  the  other  with  peibqw  •  dsA 

Now.  of  oouree.  we  cannot  Jtist  caH  it  what  tt  la  not  aad 
to  get  by  the  court  with  a  definition  whMi  ' 
writtm,  as  you  point  out,  Smatar. 

Senator  Conxaxxt.  Bat  la  a  bovdarUns  ease,  s.^  ,  .  ,.„». 
or  an  ladlvktaat  Judge  ml^it  boM  aa  ontakm  tbat  It  was  not 
Interstate,  but  If  tt  were  s  dose  dscMon  and  a  w».*-ti.^  ease. 

aad  If  ttisre  waa  a  daelarjstlott  ot  a  ■«■■ ""  by  Oongnss  that 

It  was  taterstate.  would  that  not  have  rr^eiw  a 
Bnenee  en  the  Court  la  a  >*»**— ««ne  easet 

Mr.  Caooacsa.  Z  bdleve  It  would:  and  Z  thhrir  wmm.  ,„ 

opinion  of  the  Siqneme  Court  tbm  otber  day  la  tba  TligtaiiiBn 
Ikiliway  ease  Is  a  very  ip»Ttfl>il  fltaetratkai  of  tbat  tendsnsy 
toward  iqdioldlng  an  act  t£at  tbase  ti  asma  dootot  about.  A  very 
tbte  arguBoen*  waa  made  on  tbe  ottisr  Mda  of  tbe  Virginian 


seotftnt  of  tte 


ded- 


OoawaixT.  Ibat  Is 
the  Court  |n>t  a  fbw  days  m 
aa  tt  baa  been  amenrted  la  tbe 
Mr.  CaooKBL  Tea. 

t.T. 

latbat  segartt 

Tea;  broadened  tt 
OanuoxT.  Aad  la  ttiat  not  la  Ilae  with  tbe 
you  quoted  here  retettve  to  being  faverahte  to 

■Jr.  Z  did  eagr  only  tbe  otber  day  tt 
tett  Z  did  not  give  the  ettaMon  beoanae  Z  knew 
aeaiybudj  knew  about  it.  aad  tt  Is  not  leiwrted  ysft*  aad  tbervCore 
Z  oidy  eald  "reoently." 

Senator  Oowwsllt.  Mr.  Craoksr,  Z  do  aot  want  to  take  too  aracb 
of  the  time  ef  the  ooaamittee  myaSIf ,  but  I  wocdd  Uke  to  have  von 
elaborate  eumewbat  and  devdop  a  little  more  tbe  Houston 
la  Wbith  you  were  couaeel.  aad  In  whieb  you  rep- 
ited  the  union  aa  against  the  railroad  eonqiaay,  aad  tn  which 
you  eecured  aa  lajuaetlon.  iwt  against  the  union  tout  i^alast  tba 
ndlroad.  rsqulrlng  them  to  reeognlae  tbe  regular  brotherfaooda  as 
tbe  negotiating  ageney.  aad  enjolaed  the  eompaay  from 
lag  aad  promoting  and  fomenting  a  company  vutkm.  as 
the  regular  union.    Oo  Into  a  little  mere  detaU  on  that. 

1*.  Caoeama.  Wdl.  the  Brotherhood  ef  BaUway  Cleriu  la 
ton  came  to  me  in  about  uao,  Z  beUeva,  and  appointed  a 
atfttee  on  what  might  be  done  with  tbe  Soutbera  fteUte  Bailroad 
Ool's  Inslstenre  iqxm  dealing  exelustvely  with  a  oonqpaay  ualon 
which  the  ralhnad  eompany  had  aet  up.  Zt  had  fostered  tt.  and 
tt  was  Insisting  <m  deaUng  only  with  ha  own  etooge,  esie  mlf^t 
aay  puppet,  Z  believe  hea  been  need  la  that  connection,  eort  ef . 
Aad  I  studied  the  BaUway  Labor  Act  of  loag  aad  drew  a  bill  for 
aa  lajuactkm  and  preeented  tt  to  Judge  TTiililiesiai.  who  waa  then. 
Federal  district  Judge  at  Bouston,  and  aeeuzed  a  ten^Mseery  In- 
junction. We  had  a  hearing  and  woe  able  to  prove  siifllrieatlj 
that  the  railroad  company  waa  Interfering  vrith  the  "'^«"*y"^~— 
by  Oielr  men,  by  their  employees  of  their  rig]^  of  concerted, 
actton  for  oeQeetlve  haigalxilng.  Meentlme  tbe  """"P^^y  got  hot 
at  one  or  two  enaplayeea  fkom  whom  Z  had  aee«red  an  affldavtt 
wtth  req)ect  to  the  facts,  and  discharged  them;  and  upon  a  full 
hearing.  Judge  Hutcheeon.  who  Is  now  on  the  stqveme  court 

Senator  Cohkaxxt.  Did  the  railroad  plead  unfonstltutlonallty 
of  the  act? 

Mr.  CaooKxa.  Tee;  tbey  dML 

Senator  CosnuxxT.  Tbat  is  the  point  Z  want.    Oo  ahead. 

Mr.  CaooxB.  And  at  the  fun  hsailiig  Judge  Hutcheeon  ordered 
them  to  relnstete  theee  f  oxxr  men  whom  they  had  discharged, 
and  to  deal  eseluaLvely  with  whatever  reprwefntatlvee  their  men 
la  that  partlcnlar  Una  of  woik  sslsrtBd  aad  designated,  as  re- 
quired by  the  Labor  Act  of  1899.  and  to  refrain  from  further 
fostering  and  promoting  a  company  union,  on  the  theory  they 
were  not  entitled  to  a  man  on  each  aide  of  tbe  council  table 
when  they  wanted  to  negotiate  wtth  reepeet  to  hours  aad 
working  conditions. 

The  laUffoad  eoomaay  ^ipealed  from  tbat.  aad  tt  was  upheld  by 
the  fifth  drcutt.  Then  tt  waa  carried  up  on  tta  conetltutlonality, 
and  ito  appllcatton  waa  upheld  In  Ito  faUeet  degree  In  1080  by  the 
unanimous  opinion  written  by  Chief  Justice  Hughee,  which  was 
heralded  all  over  the  country  aa  a  dedaratton  of  independence  for 
labor. 

Senator  ComrAiXT.  IMd  you  not  argue  the  caw  before  the  Su- 
preme Court? 

Mr.  ChooaoB.  Tea;  Z  did.  MT.  Bichberg  Jolaed  la  tba  eaee  la  Oie 
Supreaae  Court.  Z  had  tried  It  aiKl  argued  tt  la  the  cboutt  oooct, 
•ad  he  and  Z  argued  tt  Jointly  In  the  Supreme  Court. 

Senator  Odvhaxxt.  Now.  Senator  CMahoscbt  asked  you  about 
the  reference  aaade  to  tbe  power  of  Oongrem  to  Ohaage  eoaae  eC 
tbsas  acts;  and  you  were  referring  ttiera  partlcidany  to  tbe  day- 
ton  and  Sherman  Antitrust  Aete? 

Mr.  Cftooxxa.  The  Clayton  Act  and  the  Sherman  Aet. 

OowMAsxT.  And  both  aete  were  paeeed  toy  tbe  Oangsses? 

or  two  In- 

If 
of 


tbs  AatttHMt  Act? 

Tee;  tbe  Bhenaan  Aet. 

zr  tbat  ought  aot  to  be  tbe  law.  the  way  ta 
■t  nd  ef  tt  la  to  bava  OoB^eaa  tabs  tt  oat  ot  tba  law? 
Mr.  Gboooa.  Tbat  la  tha  way  I  aea  It. 

CoaHAUkT.  Zt  la  aa  fault  of  tba  Smireme  Cbart  tbat  tbat 
la  m  tberef 

X  tbtok  aot.  Seaator.  Aad  let  as  aopnoee  tbat 
did  not  have  to  bold  that,  and  ttay  elaatcted 
It  eomevAat  In  latai^retlBg  tt  tbat  way.  I  dottt  Olak  tt  oaa  bo 
tslrty  eald.  but  If  a  maa  wore  to  eaf  that.  Z  tbiak  foa  oaa 
tt  ao  plala  tbat  a  Joetloa  of  tba  peace  would  bold  wtth  yoa 


Tba 


kT. 

baa  hdd  that 
laborlag  mea  dtould 
AatltruBt  Act? 


tbe  Supranie  Ooort 
in  Interstote-oommerce 
tt  wouM  hi  la 


hi  la  vlolatlan 


our  State  that  you 
Taaae  Oil  eaaa.  wben  martial  law 
la  whioh  man  were  aireeted  aad  tried. 
Kqireme  OOnrt  of  tbe  Dhlted  Stetee? 

ISr.  raonwaa   Tea.   Zt  la  ettad  In  my 
eraor  dederad  aiarttal  law.   Z  tblak  bis  lateatlona 
pnoe  of  oH  was  going  way  down  and  things  were       ^ 
cany  wnmg  tn  the  oB  Industry,  but  daazly  he  atat  wells 
and  regulated  the  peodoetlon  of  oO. 

Hwnatnr  Gohwaixx.  Wtth  widtwv 

Uz.  Ctoonsf  With  eoldleta  and  the  State  mUttla. 
had  been  estsMlshad  In  eome  of  the  mlnea.  Zt  had 
when  the  Oovemur  proclaimed  martial  law  nobody  ooQId  go  be- 
hind tt  and  Intailsce;  that  tt  was  oondnalva  aad  tba  eoorte 
were  bound  by  tt.  The  same  JUdge  Butcheaon  wbo  wiote  tba 
opinion  m  the  Brotherhood  of  BaUway  Cletks  oaM,  aliaag  la  a 
thne-Ju<^  court,  wrote  a  «t>Tfnd1d  op«»ti«i  »««i»iM»*£  ti%ix  tbe  - 
cQurto  oould  go  behind  a  dedaratlon  by  tbe  Oovamor  to  ase 
whether  a  true  state  of  Insurrection  really  B¥lsteil  or  wbetber  tt 
was  a  mere  pronounoement.  Be  held  tbat  tbe  ooortt  oould  do 
it,  and  ha  did  It.  aad  found  there  was  ao  state  of  laaoireetloa. 
The  case  was  u|Aeld  by  the  fifth  dreutt  oourt  ot  appeals,  aad 
again  i^held  by  the  Supreme  Cburt  of  the  Uhttad  Statea.  1  tblak 
tt  la  oaa  of  the  outstsndlag  advaaoemente  that  tba  maaasa  »»»* 
labor  have  made  la  the  history  of  thia  oonatry. 

Seaator  Ohomixt.  Was  tt  act  true  that  the  rleb  aad  powasfid 
lateresto  were  back  of  the  Ooveraor  aad  wanted  aMrtlal  law? 

Mr.  Cmormn  There  la  ao  do<tf>t  about  It. 

Senator  OosnuxxT.  Aiad  the  Oourt  ruled  agalaat  the  kl^  aad 
powerful  Intereeto  aad  ruled  In  behalf  of  Ihe  Individual,  and 
frsed  them  fram  adlttary  rule. 

Mr.  <^nonxa  Tbat  waa  preeleely  the  dtnatton  la  my  State. 
The  trial  waa  bdd  la  my  dty  of  Houeten.  Z  was  aot  la  It.  but  I 
watchad  tt  very  doedy  aad  took  a  good  deal  of  latnssl  la  it.  Z 
talksd  to  Judgs  Hittebeeon  at  lea«tb  about  his  onlalen^  aftsr  ha 
had  rendered  It.  ot  eourse,  aad  bs  showed  ase  1^  d&Boutty  h» 
had  la  etrvrnfltag  wtth  the  caeea  aad  West  Vbstaria  and  Pennsvl- 
vanla  and  Trtabo  and  aease  of  tbe  other  mlnto^  Statea. 

Senator  Cohhaixt.  Waa  that  a  dedslan  In  trttoaif  ef 
xlghte.  the  rigbte  of  mm,  ratber  tkem  la 


Mr.  carwwr  Zt  was  100  peraeat  for  the  _ 
for  the  underdog,  tor  the  labortag  people  m 
be  called  tbe .-r».i'— r-  _ 


oil  people  were  on  the  elde  of  tbe 
State  mfittia  iagniatla«  wbat  Chey 
In  their  own  affairs. 

Senator  Cowwaxxt.  Unlees  them  tt 
X  toebevattieit  la  eH. 

Ssnator  Buaaa  (preeMiag).  Za 
tbaafc  yon,  Mr.  Groofcsr. 

Seaator  Cmaoijx.  Tbe  fiafliaiiiif  of  ttale 
hiatructlve  aad  enWghtenHig,  and  Z  want  to  add  that  tbe 
Oonrt  a  few  miMiawls  ago  uidwld  the  W( 
Aet  ta  tbe 


of  tbe 


which  they  have  recdved  my  humble  efforto. 
Ssnator  OldsaoncT.  May  Z  ask  em 
Ifr.  CBOooaa.  Tea. 
Seaator  O'Mahomxt.  Bave   you  repreeented   any   otbnr 


BEL 


fh^  did. 


L    «■ 
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Senator  Ai 


Daring 


It  ocuuried  to  bm  that 
of  th«  rabjeet  that  mm  tMtUtod  aboat  thla  morning 
to  l»  *^— "«*»■  to  joa,  and  that  I  oo^t  to  aak  70a  about  It. 
It  oogbt  to  ba  *^«*««f  to  70a  beeauaa  I  think  that  tha  State  at 
Ttaaa  bad  a  q^adal  intareat  In  It.  and  I  think  the  coarta  of  Tezaa 
haw  daatt  wtth  «he  matter.  It  ta  Hist  part  of  the  N.  B.  A. 
wtaldi  rtfated  to  liot  olL"  X  beltere  it  waa  called  aection  9  (a) . 
Z  am  not  oertatn  about  the  aectUm  number,  but  do  70a  under- 
ataad  what  It  la  that  Z  refer  to,  the  'Tiot  oil"  aeetlon  of  ttie 
If .  B.  A..  trtUcb  waa  deelared  to  be  unconstttutlonal  becauae  It 
niMliT*'M*  to  ddegato  leglalatlTe  powen  to  the  Prealdentr 

lir.  OfK****—  Z  think  Z  do.  Senator. 

Seafttor  Assror.  Are  you  aware  thst  your  dletlngulahed  Senator 
€kmMMU.r  eubeequently  redrafted  that  partknUar  part  of  N.  R.  A. 
to  lemove  from  It  the  uncouetltutlonal  element,  and  that  there- 
after It  aooompUahed  the  objeettre  for  which  it  was  originally 
ifrswn,  wttaioat  hanng  any  raooeatful  attack. made  upon  it  in 
the  eoarta7 

Mr.  rimetnmwm  I  do  TtaUm  that,  and  Z  think  the  people  of  the 
entire  Unloo.  oartalnly  the  oU-produdng  Stataa,  are  mider  addi- 
tional and  incraaaed  oWlgatJ^mf  to  the  Senator  from  my  hoaao 
State  for  having  draw  each  a  aidendid  taak  in  audi  a  fine  way. 

Senator  Aoamr.  Doee  not  that  practioe  ihow  how  imneoeseary  it 
la  to  attempt  a  radical  diange  In  the  Oourt.  Jxut  t>ecauae  you  or 
anybody  waste  to  have  held  eooatitatlanal  that  which  formerly 
waa  held  ^it>iT**nirt  1**1*1"***^* 

Ifr.  oeno«^  Z  think  tt  la  pettaape  one  of  the  moet  striking 
enmplea.  It  M  not  occur  to  me  to  make  It  this  morning  i^en 
Z  waa  beOig  queetloned  by  one  of  the  other  Senators  with  respect 
to  how  IsgMrtlnn  might  be  drawn,  and  yet  I  think  It  is  one  of  the 
very  beat  eamplee  of  the  very  thtaig  to  which  you  refer. 

Senator  Aoexor.  We  have  had  ta  thla  session  of  Congress  an- 
oCbsr  instance.  If  it  should  wipear  that  the  Congress  has  been 
aucusasful  In  redrafting  the  Ouffey  coal  triU  ao  as  to  avoid  the  orig- 
inal nuwiuatltutloaal  features  of  It,  that  would  be  stm  another 
T^T^1^^[^H  Of  tiM  sama  thing  to  which  you  referred,  would  It  not? 

Mr.  ^^**«—  It  would,  takdeed.  Z  am  not  as  familiar  with  it. 
Zn  my  State  and  In  my  general  practtce  of  law  Z  repreeent  some 
few  lodepssident  oil  opsratora.  and  they  are  peculiarly  Intereeted 
la  tha  OooBaQy  BOC  oil  Act,  but  we  have  no  mining  in  our  State, 
and  Z  bave  not  read  eseept  very  casually  acme  excerpts  from  the 
euoay  Goal  Act.  But  Z  do  think  Z  reallae  that  It  Is  an  tnmrove- 
ment.  Zt  Is  eertatnly  vastly  luusvted  by  the  amended  act.  and 
tt  csrtataly  has  Inllalttfy  better  chances  of  being  upheld.  Some 
able  lawyws  hsve  indlcatert  that  tt  wmdd  llk^  be  i^held. 
lihswsB  the  eaillar  act  waa  drawn  hastily  and  la  subject  to  s 
food  deal  «f  the  thlnci  Z  was  talking  about  this  morning,  sir. 

~     fttor  AvsRW.  Of  course  my  Interrogatory  Is  directed  to  the 
here,  and  that  la  tha  praatlee  of  the  OoogrMs.    Should 
atla^  the  Court  juat  becauae  It  does  not  like  the  Court's 
Its.  or  rtMNdd  the  Oongri  try  to  cooperate  with  that 
and  iswrtta  its  VnMathm  to  eonform  to  what  that  Court 
■Msiathelswr 

Ifr.  miiaMM  And  what  uaoally  Is.  Senator.  We  must  reoog- 
11  s*******"*—  It  gets  on  our  toes  a  Uttle  bit.  when  the 
do  BDt  aflwe  with  ua.  but  that  aober  second  thought  that 
to  us  win  COBS  to  the  people  of  America.  Z  do  not  think 
wm  be  any  doubt  but  that  when  tt  eserdeee  Its  Judgment 
ws  wm  BO*  be  ttffowlng  Iwlckbata  at  the  Court,  msrdy  becauae 
we  dimvree.  or  think  we  dlsi^iee  wtth  anmethlng  that  tha  Court 

Atmnr.  Hiaak  you.  air. 

Do  you  know  that  since  1899  there  hsve  been 
sts  pssssd  t/f  ths  ningfesi.  and  that  out  of  that 
number  only  about  TO  or  80  bave  been  dadared  unconstltutlanal, 
many  of  thsm  wttb  retaunce  only  to  eome  particular  section  in 

tbat  hsiva  been  dedarsd  nneonstltutlonal  were  so  unim- 
hsve  been  IWgottm  and  attracted  but  little  atten- 
of  the  puhils  at  tha  ttma  the  deelakma  were 
Tou  are  familiar  with  that? 

Z  do  rsallsa  It.    Z  did  not  riallss  qiitte  how  many 

paessrt.  but  Z  knew  there  had  been  an  amsslTig 

of 

Ihat  Is  •  vary  high  "batting  aiwsgir,  la  It  notf 
Wail,  that  Is  better  than  the  major  league  baU 


fMily 
of 


aU  the  sasfc  of  ths 
aU  of  them  hsve  their 
TlM9  frequently  declare  acts  of  the  State 
»MM<aMMtiit>fii»i  Ho  tbsy  notf 

Tea.    I  teva  no  douM  but  that  If  ths  question 

and  analysed.  Z  think  the  courts  of  Isst 

sH  of  ths  Amsrtean  Statee,  tt  would  be  found. 

thsn  hM  tt»e  Vmted  Statas  SuprHaa  Court 

llksafltoof 

Z  nottoed  sbMS  ws  adjourned.  In  rwartlwg  ths 

ths  Buptesae  oouit  ft  dsye  ego  declared 

by  ttMS  l^WSBfenra' aC  aagc.  State  iisnisisliuniiiiisl. 

Z  suppose*  la  s  vary  oonunon  ooeur* 


It  la.  Indeed.    Ws  aD  qperlsnffe  tt  In  our  own 
I  wakih  tioaaiy. 

And  there  baa  been  no  effort  made  to  qeiitiijj  the 
ths  State  eourte  hsvs  dedtored  acte  unoonstttu^ 


thati 


of.  In  any  State  In 


Senator  Knm.  Nor  to  rob  them  of  their  elBelcncy  and  their 
power  and  thetr  autbnlty? 

Mr.  Caooaaa.  There  has  not  come  to  my  notice  any  such  at- 
tempt In  any  State. 

Senator  Knto.  Senator  Burke  wante  to  ask  a  question. 

Senator  Bn>Ks.  Bow  many  members  are  there  on  the  highest 
oourt  in  the  Stete  of  Texas? 

Mr.  CaooxBB.  Three,  sir. 

Senator  BmKs.  Three  members? 

Mr.  CiooKxa.  Tee.  sir. 

Senator  Bvbks.  Is  that  number  flzedt 

Mr.  OKKMExa.  It  is  fixed  by  our  constitntloa. 

Senstor  Bxtbkx.  In  other  words.  In  the  State  of  Texas  the  people 
hsve  taken  pains  to  eee  that  it  Is  not  left  to  the  chief  executive 
of  the  Stete  ta  the  legislature,  at  any  time  that  they  are  dlasatis- 
fled  with  decisions  of  your  highest  court,  to  add  members — only 
the  people  themselves,  by  changing  the  ooDstltution,  can  put  any 
additional  members  on  the  court? 

Mr.  CaooKxa.  Precisely.  Senator. 

fttmmtur  KxNQ.  And  in  addition  to  thoee  three  I  s\ippose  you  have 
inferior  oourte  or  additional  eourte? 

Mr.  CaooKXB.  To  be  sure.  And  we  have  found  a  need  for  addi- 
tional Judges,  that  has  been  supplied  In  my  Stete  by  the  creation 
of  commissions  of  appeal  to  aid  the  supreme  court,  performing 
duties  almost  comparable  In  all  reepecte  to  thoee.  but  it  is  the 
supreme  court  which  passed  on  the  matter  ItseU,  in  the  last 
analysis. 

Senator  Bnucx.  In  my  own  Stete  of  Nebraska,  we  have  the  same 
provision,  only  otir  constitution  fixes  the  supreme  court  at  seven. 
A  few  years  ago,  on  account  of  the  Increase  in  lltlgatloai,  the  co\irt 
became  about  2  years  behind,  so  the  legislature  set  up  two  onn- 
mlsslons.  commlnslons  no.  1  and  no.  2,  to  hear  cases  assigned  to 
them  by  the  oourt.  But  the  matter  was  then  referred  to  the 
supreme  coiirt.  and  if  the  matter  was  of  any  lmp(»tenoe  the 
putles  could  file  requeste  for  a  rehearing  before  the  court.  The 
court  very  frequently  granted  them.  But  that  is  a  vary  different 
situation  from  adding  members  to  the  court,  to  dilute  the  court 
and  the  Judgment  of  the  individual  members  thereof? 

Mr.  CaooKxa.  It  is  obviously  Just  very  much  different. 

Senator  Buaxz.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  87  other  Stetea, 
in  addition  to  Texas,  have  written  into  their  constitutions  a  pro- 
vision fixing  the  number  of  judges  on  their  sxipreme  oourte,  so  as 
to  take  away  from  the  Oovemors  and  the  legislaturee  of  thoee 
88  Stetee,  Including  Texas,  the  poesibillty  of  ever  having  the  Stete 
preeented  with  a  situation  such  as  the  one  that  arlaea  by  virtus 
of  the  preeentetion  of  this  matter  to  Congress? 

Mr.  CsooKsa.  I  had  not  been  aware  of  the  precise  number. 
Senator,  but  I  did  imderstand  that  roughly  three-fourths  of  all 
of  our  Stetes  had  safeguarded  the  matter  in  that  q>lendld  way. 

Senator  Bmtxs.  And  in  thoee  88  Stetes  there  reelde  more  than 
100,000,000  of  the  total  population  of  this  countryf 

Mr.  CBooxxa.  Tee;  there  are  bound  to  be. 

Senator  Cowhallt.  In  connection  with  the  organisation  of 
commissions  of  appeal  in  Texas,  after  the  commission  of  appeal 
panaes  on  a  case  which  you  have  before  it,  it  has  no  force  or 
effect  until  it  is  passed  over  to  the  supreme  court  and  is  adopted 
by  the  coiut  as  Ite  opinion? 

Mr.  CaooKxs.  That  is  right.  It  Is  Just  like  the  stenographer 
writing  an  opinion.  Insofar  as  Ita  legal  effect  is  concerned.  Ths 
opinion  does  not  become  effective  imless  and  until  it  is  adopted 
by  the  court  and  the  court  clothes  It  with  power,  to  be  sure,  and 
tt  is  the  opinion  of  the  cotirt,  prepared  by  the  commission. 

Senator  Kixa.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  CaooKXB.  I  thank  you  again.  Senator. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF  NOBTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  3, 1937 


ABTICLB  PROM  BALTIMORE  SUN 


Mr.  NYK  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoas  an  ar- 
ticle by  Maurlts  A.  HaUgren  In  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  April 
37. 1»37,  entitled  "War  Profits  Bill  In  Congress." 

Ttere  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  RicoBfi.  as  follows: 

[Vtam  the  Sun.  Baltimore.  Tueeday  morning,  Apr.  27,  1987] 
wsa-^uvrrs  am.  ur  concbzss — raixcbxn  sats  mmbwh  ow 

Hnx  mssott  a  icoas  bamcm.  than  AmrrBixa 


*y  Maurits  A.  Hangien 

WASRnraroir.  April  38. — Siuprlslngly  little  notice  has  been  *m¥fn 
of  the  8hq>pard-Hm  bill,  which  u  now  awaiting  action  in  ^ 
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Tet  in  Ita  potential  efFeet  upon  the  "*t*irnfil  ^'^n**^mj  and  upon  our 
dTll  liberties  this  brief  and  innocent-appearing  measure  la  far  more 
drastic  than  anything  that  l^aa  to  date  been  offered  ittdar  tiw  New 
Deal.  R  Is,  patbape.  the  most  radleal  legUtattan  that  Oongreaa  baa 
ever  been  asked  to  consider. 

Ostensibly  the  bm  Is  sbnply  another  plan— of  whldi  we  have  had 
aereral  in  recent  yeara— to  nake  the  profit  out  oC  war."  Ito 
sponaors  In  Oongrsss  are  urging  Ito  enactaaent  on  the  ground  that 
It  wlU  "draft  ci4)ltal'*  as  weU  as  aoldlsrB  in  the  next  war.  Thla 
argument  i^^eala  strongly  to  the  war  veterans'  organteatlosw.  eapa- 
daUy  to  the  American  Legion,  irtioee  powerful  lobby  here  and 
throughout  the  country  is  eserting  tremendous  pressure  on  Oon- 
grsss to  get  the  bill  psMsed.  The  argument  baa  alao  found  a  cer- 
tain attraction  for  numerous  eirlc  otganlaationa,  a  f«w  State  legla- 
laturea,  and  even  for  eome  paetUst  groups. 

It  may  seem  odd  at  first  gtenoe  that  "capital"  Itaelf  should  be 
•npportlng  the  bill,  as  Is  indicated  by  the  actlrlty  of  the  buslnees 
lobbies  on  Ito  behalf.  Closer  study  reveals  that  this  seeming  pera- 
doK  la  not  a  paradox  at  all.  Par  the  bffl  makea  no  provision  for 
the  eonscrlptlan  of  capltaL  It  does  not  even  pretend  to  draft 
capltaL  On  the  contrary,  it  would  not  only  guarantee  to  business 
and  induatrlal  enterprlae  fuU  enjoyment  of  their  peacetime  profits, 
but  would  actually  imderwrtte  part  at  tbatr  eaesss  pcoilta  In  time 
of  war. 

As  Stephen  Baushenbush,  secretary  of  the  Senate  Munltlona 
Coounlttee.  has  put  It,  "The  only  provision  In  the  bill  which 
glvee  any  evidence  of  totent  to  prevent  profiteering  or  to  equallaa 
the  burdens  of  war  Is  the  proposal  that  ones  war  is  dedared  a  tax 
of  M  pereent  ahaU  be  levlad  on  all  Incomee  above  the  prevloua 
S-year  average.  On  Ite  faoe  companlea  can  keep  all  the  proAt  they 
make  to  psaeetlme  and  In  addition  •  percent  of  the  wartime 
proflte. 

"Tbey  can  do  even  better.  They  can  aeeure  "proper  adjustmente 
tor  capital  eapendtturs.' "  Thle  latter  aeetlon  would  oiable  them 
to  charge  off  to  "amortlsaitlon''  a  large  part,  to  eome  eases  all  of 
their  net  earmnas.  and  to  the  extent  that  they  did  ao  theee  net 
earnings  or  uraatm  would  escape  the  war  tax.  Ubder  thla  plan 
Mr.  Bauahenbush  potnta  out,  *nhe  Du  Pont  Co.  would  not  have 
paid  a  penny  to  the  Government  to  1917  or  1918." 

More  than  that,  the  blU  would  greatly  stlrnnlatn  trade  to  war 
gooda.  It  Is  safe  to  proauma  that  the  only  war  to  whtoh  the 
United  Statee  might  find  Itaelf  tovolved  to  the  forseeeable  future 
would  be  one  very  much  like  that  of  1914-18.  Presuming  that  It 
oventvally  went  toto  the  war  to  dafsnee  of  Ito  "honor"  or  Ite 
"totereets",  then  woidd  to  all  llksllhood  be  a  preliminary  period 
during  which  It  remained  at  peace  while  other  eountriee  were 
lighting. 

In  thla  preliminary  period  American  enterprise  would  Inevitably 
aeek  to  carry  on  a  war  trade  with  the  belligersnt  powers  aa  it  did 
to  1914-17  (and  tt  would  find  the  extetlng  "nsotrallty"  lawa  ao 
abot  through  wtth  loopholea  that  It  would  have  no  dtmenlty  what- 
ever to  carrying  on  this  trade).  Under  the  8bei]qpard-Blll  plan 
It  would  be  dixaetty  encouraged  to  take  part  to  this  trade,  ainoe 
the  more  proflte  It  made  to  the  period  of  "peace"  before  Aaaerlea's 
entry  toto  the  war  the  smaller  would  be  the  war  tax  it  would 
eubeequently  be  ealled  upon  to  pay. 

However,  though  no  provision  is  made  for  the  oonaerlptlon  of 
capital  to  the  aenae  that  owners  of  property  might  be  deprived  of 
the  right  of  ownerahlp  or  of  the  monetary  trulte  of  owneiahip, 
the  bill  doea  provide  that  the  right  to  oontrol  and  manage  prop- 
erty Aall  be  handed  over  bodily  to  a  military  dietotorahto*  Not 
atdy  would  executive  ofBdals  and  managers  and  f orsman  be  ooto- 
mlsBloDed  ae  oOcers  to  the  Army,  but  the  Prealdent,  or  rather 
the  Army  and  Navy  through  the  President,  would  be  empowered 
to  fix  prices,  eervlce  feee,  and  other  forma  of  "oompeiuatlon"; 
to  eetobllah  dictatorial  oontrol  over  the  produotlcm.  tranqiorta- 
tion.  and  marketing  of  gooito;  to  take  over  and  manage  todustrlss, 
busta  esses,  and  "public  servleea",  as  and  when  dimnMul  easentlal: 
to  take  over  othor  propet-ty  and  to  Uoenae  Industrial  oorporatlons. 
Individual  buatoeasea,  and  the  like. 

Naturally  the  raw  material  needed  to  man  the  faetoclee  and  to 
light  to  the  ranks  Is  not  overiooked  to  the  Sheppard-HUl  bilL  The 
noeasurs  would  give  the  President  full  power  to  conscript  the  man- 
power of  the  Nation.  AU  able-bodied  male  adulta  would  be  re- 
quired to  register.  Some  would  be  eent  toto  the  Army  or  Navy 
at  once,  the  remainder  being  put  cm  a  "deferred"  list.  Tbe  net 
effect  of  the  creation  of  this  "dsferred"  list  would  be  to  give  the 
dictatorship  power  to  draft  labor  for  wort  to  the  faetcriee  and  tfae- 
whcre,  while  under  other  eectkms  of  the  bill  it  would  find  plenty 
of  authority  to  fix  wagea. 

Indeed,  conecrlptlon  of  labor  and  wage  fixing  are  and  must  be 
Integral  parte  of  the  plan  envisaged  to  thla  bUl,  for  it  would  be 
Impossible  to  control  the  other  elemwite  to  the  national  economy, 
as  the  bUl  would  da  while  leaving  the  all-important  labor  sv^ply 
uncontrolled. 

One  must  not  suppose  that  theee  virtually  abeolute  powers  would 
be  used  to  hinder  production,  for  production  would  be  indis- 
pensable to  the  war  tfort.  Tliey  wouM  be  used  rather  to  regi- 
ment business  and  the  workers  along  military  lines,  and  more  espe- 
daUy  to  crush  aU  oppositimi  to  the  wartime  dictatorship.  They 
would  cover  practlcauy  everything. 

Th^  could  be  en4>loyed  to  suppreas  any  newqtaper.  prtoting 
press,  publishing  Ann,  or  other  business,  or  any  individual  to  a 
positltm  to  <«««"*»w^«>  or  appeal  to  public  opinion.  Tbey  could  be 
used  to  compel  any  corporation.  oUier  organization,  or  Individual 
to  do  whatever  the  Cctotorship  might  order  done.  Tha  whole 
Nation  would  be  compelled  to  bow  to  the  wisdom  or  the 


Plight  be.  of 


altttaff  to 


Never  have  aneh  sweeping  powers  aa  thoee  provided  or  Inqdlad  to 
this  blU  been  oontenad  upon  any  modem  govcmment  or  chief  at 
atate.  Not  even  the  Iteal  regime  of  today  enjoya  aa  much  power. 
Only  the  Oerman  dlctatonhip  of  1914-18  can  be  aald  to  approach 
to  extent  and  Induslvcness  this  contemplated  Ameilean  tfiotator^ 
ship. 

It  can  be  argued  that  If  we  were,  unhappily,  to  engage  to  another 
major  war  eome  such  oentrallaatlon  of  power  would  be  eeeentlal. 
Tet  this  argument  by  definltlmi  pras^ippoate  fliniinwi  parttelpa- 
tlon  to  another  war  abroad  on  the  eame  baala  and  of  the  aaase 
aeope  aa  that  of  1917-18.  The  chaneee  of  our  ever  haiving  to  de- 
tend  oursdvee  against  tovaaion  are  eo  remote,  ao  altoi.  that  they 
simply  cannot  be  taken  toto  account  to  eonneetlan  ertth  thla  bill. 
An  tovader.  moreover,  could  be  repelled  eo  quickly  and  wtth  ouch 
little  military  effort  that  it  would  be  utterly  absurd  to  — *-*'^*«*'  a 
dictatorship  for  the  purpoee.  The  conduaian  is  inaauapaUlu  toat 
the  Sheppard-mn  blU  ie  but  part  of  the  preparattona  beli«  made 
by  the  Army  and  Navy  for  another  war  abroad. 

No  leaa  ominous  is  the  probabiUty  that,  ahould  the  United 
Statee  go  to  war  again,  the  dictatorship  would  not  dteadve  itaelf, 
aa  It  did  to  1919.  after  the  fighting  enda.  There  can  be  no 
tlon  that  during  tnr  foUowtog  the  next  great  totemattonal' 
Europe  wlU  be  swqpt  by  revolution.  Nor  can  there  be  any  quee- 
tlon  that  this  country  wfll  witness  popular  unreal  and  oaMtfb- 
ancee  on  a  muxai  broader  scale  than  waa  esperteBaed  to  1919. 

That  would  come  partly  as  the  rsault  of  the  eeonomic  re- 
adjustment made  neoeeeary  by  the  rwatiiiu  of  hoatllltiea.  partly 
because  of  the  peychologleal  letdown  that  f  oOowa  every  totenalve 
war  effort,  and  partly  as  a  reaction  to  the  rsvoluttonary  move- 
ment to  Nnrope.  Tbe  dictatorship  would  i«"nt"*»d  that  to  tiM 
toteraat  of  "Uw  and  order"  It  must  maintain  Itaelf  ta  power. 

Under  the  Shcppard-Bin  jdan  It  would  have  snfilrtant  authority 
to  do  ao.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  undar  that  bUl  the  projected 
dletatorahto  might  be  aet  up  even  though  ttie  eoonti^  Is 
at  war.  The  bill  stataa  to  very  plato  lai^napi  that  tha 
whldi  It  would  create  shall  become  effective,  not  only 
Congress  shall  dadare  war",  but  alao  to  the  evant  "of  a  nattomd 
emergency  declared  by  Oongraas  to  exiat" 

ItHnwimbsrlng  what  was  done  only  a  few  psara  afo  to  tha  name 
of  a  "national  emargenoy",  who  will  have  tha  hfi^}y^  to 
predict,  wtth  audi  legislation  aa  thla  anraad  tmon  tha  atotote 
booka,  that  the  dictatorship  authortoed  thareondsr  wtU  not  be 
called  toto  betog  If  another  "enMrgency",  fc»«fc««»g  panic  or  almllar 
domestic  ertala.  were  to  confront  uaf 

OonsMertog  the  terma  and  far-rsiKhlng  lauriieatton 
vldooB  bOlTit  la  truly  surinlBlng  that  It  Should  hav« 
ao  llttto  attantlon  The  Amerlean  Legion  and  tha  war  lobby  era 
supporting  the  maaaura  vigorously  and  anthtwlaatlnally.  Tha 
peace  lobby  to  oppoetog  It  with  such  means  m  It  oaa  firm'rftTMt 
but  thto  oppoaltlon>o  date  baa  had  very  Uttle  eOeet. 

Thaae  grotqis  apart,  there  eesaa  to  be  very  Sam  people  to  tba 
country  or  here  to  Weshlngton  who  are  at  aU  nrmtmed  wtth 
thto  qnsatton.    TiMre  are  even  a  number  of  OongrsaspMn  who  are 
to  vote  for  tha  bUl  (as  some  of  thea  hsva  told  mo 
itly).  althon^  they  are  not  aequsinted  althar  wtth  Ite 
Ite 
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Alumni  Aasodation  of  Boston  Uni^«mtj  Lbw 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
MoMtay,  Mmy  J.  1$S7 


/^pruytwww  BT  BON.  JAMBS  A.  PABUnT 

ASSOCIATEON  OP  BOSTON  UNIVKBSrrT  LAW  SCHOOL,  APBIZt 
32,  1987 


Mr.  OUFFS7.  Mr.  Preskiait.  I  aadc  ntMinfanmM  conNnt 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rccoto  the  able  and  liitfifwlliii  ad- 
dress, dealing  witti  protdems  of  tbe  tfmes.  ddifwed  on  Aprfl 
22, 1937.  bar  Bon.  James  A.  Farley,  before  the  Alumni  Aaso- 
dation  of  tbe  Boston  (Mass.)  Utalyentty  of  Law  BdaooL 

Tbert  bting  no  objection,  the  address  wm  <mlered  to  be 
{Hinted  in  the  Rscou,  as  foDows: 

Ladlee  and  gratlemen.  In  aoosptinf  poor  kind  InvltetlaB 
hare  tonight  I  waa  moved  to  aooqjt  very  largely  by  the 
menoriee  of  my  pievloua  vlatte  to  Beaton.    I  ~ 
come  here  eeveral  timee  during  the  peat  few ', 
vlalte  I  have  eome  to  form  an  attachment  ter 
tt  doubly  pleaaant  to  return. 


lAJA 
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As  Bwmhwi  or  tlM  Alumal  ftM"*fft*V*n  oC  Bcwtan  Ukitventty.  tbe 
lAd  women  wbo  comnri—  tbte  andlence  an  keenly  eweie  of 
cunent  **nT*"***r  *n  poMtlc^  In  lofemment.  and  In  Imtoatry. 
Horeee  ead  sfcnti  ai*  aiovtng  awlftly.  Htm  problcme  are  arising  to 
!fm  tboaa  In  autbortty  beeanae  tbe  old  problems  b»?e  never  been 
settled  on  a  aatlif aetory  basis.  And  wfaettier  we  sppcove  or  dls- 
•pprow  of  wbat  is  being  done,  the  fSet  Is  that  we  must  faos  con- 
dlttow  as  we  find  them,  and  that  some  kind  of  a  solution  must  be 
worked  out  by  tlie  people  of  this  generation. 

Tbe  oountry  Is  now  listening  with  eogv  and  start  tntsrest  to  « 
great  debate  on  the  mwlts  of  certain  propoeals  which  haire  been  put 
forward  to  cope  with  current  problems.  Naturally  theas  proposals 
have  soaisned  fierce  controversy.  In  fact,  the  subject  has  been 
debated  eo  thoroughly  that  X  beUeve  everyone  here  is  fully  In- 
fomsd  of  tbs  arguments  both  pro  and  oon. 

A  full  and  ftee  dlseusrion  Is  always  the  beet  method  of  eettUng 
any  eootroversy,  but  sometimes  in  the  heat  of  discussion  we  are 
apt  to  loee  our  perspective.  We  are  indlned  to  forget  the  long 
▼lew,  to  ess  oni^  the  twmertlate  prseent.  and  to  forget  wbat 
history  and  esperience  have  taught  us  about  previous  occurrences 
of  a  ff *■»«»»>  nature. 

And  eo  tonight  It  Is  my  purposs  to  sse  If ,  In  the  leesoos  of  the 
past,  there  is  a  pnT*"**  situation  that  will  help  us  In  understand- 
ing the  problems  that  we  grapple  with  today.  This  great  Bepubllc 
hae  a  habit  of  surviving  crlaee.  and  eome  of  thoss  oT the  past  were 
far  more  stttleal  than  anything  this  feneration  must  face. 

PKh^  aatnvally,  as  a  Democrat.  I  turn  beck  to  the  stirring 
and  m*Mnt"V*^i*  timee  of  Thomaa  Jeifereon  to  find  an  era.  the 
events  of  which  may  serve  ae  a  ueeful  guide  in  giving  us  a  proper 
penpecttve  on  the  evente  that  are  takUig  place  in  the  present. 

Bom  an  aristocrat,  Jefferson  was  the  greateet  Democrat  of 
his  time:  bom  to  property,  he  wae  the  stancheet  champion  of 
htmian  ilghte.  Be  was  not  interestsd  In  the  side  of  the  barricade 
cm  'Wbidx  he  wae  bom  becauee  he  proposed  to  level  all  bairlcadea 
of  daae  by  the  Croatian  of  a  nation  of  ftee  men  with  equal  rights. 

In  the  preamble  to  the  Declaration  of .  Independence  he  laid 
the  eomsrafeoae  of  JeHtsvnlan  democracy  when  he  aald  that 
**gov«mmeuts  darlve  their  Just  power  from  the  consent  of  the 


Be  proclaimed  the  then  revolutionary  doctrine  that  government 
li  ths  swant  of  men  and  men  are  not  the  slaves  of  government; 
ami  he  shocked  the  Tadm  of  his  time  with  the  assertion  that  no 
man,  nor  group,  nor  dkm  has  a  divine  right  to  mount  end  ride 
on  the  ba<ws  or  the  masses  of  mankind. 

■s  duOlenged  the  Torlee  of  his  day  with  the  startling  dedara- 
tlra  that  there  an  legltlmBte  rlghte  of  punier  ty  and  legitimate 
rights  of  men.  but  that  whenever  a  conlUot  came  between  the 
of  money  and  the  rights  of  man.  the  rights  of  man  take 


When  the  Ounstltutlon  was  promifigated.  Jeffcreon  was  not 
eontent  becauss  It  contained  no  provMon  for  the  inoteetkm  of 
the  rights  and  llbsrtlss  of  the  people  agalnet  the  abuse  of  power. 
Bs  soundsd  the  bugle  that  put 'the  minute  men  upon  the  march 
again,  and  forced  into  the  taadamental  law  the  Bill  of  Bl^ts— 
'  part  of  that  Immortal  docnmsnt. 
even  then.  Jefferson  was  not  content.  He  was  not  satisfied 
with  a  ttpaUUe.  He  was  student  and  phlloeopher  enough 
to  know  that  a  republic  may  eerve  or  oislavB  a  pw^le.  In  the 
Tory  atmoephere  of  New  York  and  PhtladrtpMa  eodety  he  noted 
the  hostility  sgalnst  popular  government,  and  he  read  the  begin- 
ning of  privilege  In  the  poUdee  of  Hamilton 

In  the  Bicihlllsatinn  of  aelflsh  foross  he  eaw  a  plutocratic 
republic  rearing  tte  ugly  head. 

m  h^  poUtteal  drclee  he  heard  democracy  denounced  as  the 
Tttlgar  phUoetyhy  of  the  baee  and  low  bom. 
Thus  ho  soimdsd  the  battte  cry  that  aroused  the  people  to  the 
of  awoMisr  revotutlan  at  the  ballot  box  to  make  ours  a 
democratle  repubUe,  responsive,  to  the  people's  will. 

The  first  great  battle  for  democracy  In  Amoiea  continued 
Enough  8  blUer  yeata;  and  the  attacks  on  Jefferwm  In  the  Ttry 
prem  wars  precis^  thoss  that  were  made  on  Preeldent  Booeevelt 
n  the  last  campaign. 

rightly   they  eald   he   was   a 

he  subordinated  money  to  msn.  they  said  he  was  under- 
anting  organlaed  aodety. 

he  urged  democracy,  they  denounced  him  for  tttIttc 
of  Ameriean  Institutions, 
was  not  a  term  of  reproooh  that  hae  been  uipUed  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  that  waa  not  constantly  spplled  to  Mferscn  by  the 
Ttirlee  of  his  time  In  the  fint  major  battle  for  democracy. 
And  Just  aa  there  Is  a  striking  similarity  between  Jefferson's 
for  dsmoeraey  and  BoosevrtTS  batUe  for  Its  preservation, 
is  a  MartUng  untfoimtty  m  «m  treatment  of  their  first 
by  the  Tory  ertUcs  of  the  two  epochs, 
there  was  soarooiy  a  single  administration  measme 
of  JMEanen'S  tarm  that  was  not  datKiunoed  as  unconstltutlonaL 
Does  that  remind  you  at  snyttdngT 

There  was  hardly  a  d»  that  Jefferson  was  not  attacked  as  seek- 
ing dictatorial^  power.    That  phrsao  likewise  has  a  f amUlar  ring. 

~   the  ezpiottatlon  of  the  many  hy 

with  aroaakig  the  hatreds  of  dass.    Tliat 

of  our  eoRsnt  new^aper  editorials. 

of  the  InsU- 

oC  the  euareBse  Ooust— and  why?    Hecawm  he  propoeed  eo 

to  nfiona  tlw  Oowt  as  t»  make  posslhle  the  prsssrvatUm  of 


When  Jeffereon  todk  power,  there  was  not  one  man  on  the  Su- 
preme Bench  who  did  not  hate  the  prtnclplee  and  policies  the 
pe(q>le  overwhelmingly  had  proclaimed  at  the  polls.  And  the 
Torlee  of  the  time  frankly  looked  to  the  court  to  defeat  the  swing 
toward  democracy. 

Bs  found  that  Justlcee  of  the  Supreme  Coxirt  attended  party 
caucusee. 

Be  fotmd  that  under  the  pretext  of  charging  a  grand  Jury,  Judges 
of  the  Federal  courts  delivered  threatening  political  hanuiguee. 
preparing  them  as  political  speeches  to  be  published  In  the  party 


Be  knew,  what  history  now  admits,  that  In  poUtlcal  cases  In- 
volving the  liberty  of  speech  and  the  freedom  of  the  prees.  thoss 
Jiidgss  misused  their  courts  for  political  persecution. 

Bo  knew  that  In  such  cases  Federal  Judges  and  Federal  i««>«>««it 
deliberately  jMtcked  the  Juries  against  the  defendant. 

Be  knew,  as  history  now  tells,  that  when  democracy  was  voted 
In  In  the  revolution  of  1800,  the  defeated  Tories  sou^t  to  en- 
trench themselves  In  power  by  elevating  a  lot  of  political  lama 
ducks  to  the  Federal  bench  for  the  exprees  piupose  of  defeating 
the  wlU  of  the  people. 

And  when  Jefferson,  with  a  clear  mandate  from  the  American 
people,  refused  to  commission  the  newly  created  Judicial  wreck- 
ing crew;  when  he  said  that  jiidges  were  to  pass  on  laws  and  facta 
and  not  on  political  principles  and  pollclee;  when  he  said  that  the 
Judicial  bench  as  a  party  roetnun  was  indefensible  and  Indecent 
and  had  to  go;  when  he  declared  that  the  packing  of  Juriee  In 
political  cases  had  to  cease,  and  that  p<^ltlcal  decisions  had  to  stop, 
the  T«les  of  his  time  overwhelmed  him  with  a  venomoiai  attadc 
that  has  never  been  approached. 

They  said  he  was  destroying  the  Independence  of  the  Suprema 
Court — ^that  has  a  familiar  ring. 

They  said  he  was  removing  all  legal  restraints  to  the  dlctotor- 
Shlp  he  planned  for  himself — another  resounding  phrase  that  haa 
again  become  extremely  popular. 

And  Oouvemeur  Morris,  the  Tory  leader,  wept  In  the  Senate  In 
pronouncing  a  funeral  oration  on  the  Constitution  and  the  Be- 
publlc. And,  mark  my  word,  some  ciurent  Oouvemeur  Morris 
will  parrot  that  speech  In  the  Senate  of  today. 

WellTwhat  happened? 

Jdferson,  suj^orted  by  public  opinion,  pushed  forward  to  his 
purpose  and.  purging  the  Federal  Judiciary  of  the  abuses  that 
were  destroying  public  confidence  In  Its  integrity,  restored  to  the 
courts  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  Nation.  And  when  ha 
did  that  he  restored  confidence  in  American  Institutions. 

Now.  the  major  problems  of  Jefferson's  time  were  political;  to- 
day they  are  social  and  economic. 

The  danger  In  Jefferson's  time  was  that  Judges,  beyond  the 
reach  of  public  opinion,  would  interpret  the  Constitution  In 
the  light  of  their  unreasoning  political  prejudices:  the  danger  to 
progreeslve  democracy  today  is  that  Judges,  long  remote  from 
contact  with  realism,  may  interpret  the  Constitution  through 
the  mwky  glasses  of  their  economic  prejudices  and  hates. 

If  less  than  half  a  dozen  men,  long  out  of  touch  with  the  hu- 
man problems  of  an  industrial  age  and  civilization,  have  the 
power  to  veto  the  ptuposes  of  the  people,  we  oannot  expect  the 
people  long  to  accept  the  veto. 

We  are  grappling  today  with  the  economic  readjustments  ab- 
scdutely  neceesary  for  the  preservation  of  our  preeent  civilisation. 

No  one  but  the  few  selfish  beneficiaries  of  the  i>»««Mrtg  inequali- 
ties doubts  the  Imperative  need  for  theee  reforms  If  American 
Institutions  are  to  be  preecrved. 

If.  as  we  believe,  these  reforms  were  endorsed  by  the  eovereign 
people  as  absolutely  neceaeary  for  the  general  welfare,  fear  which  the 
Ccmstitution  primarily  was  framed,  then  we  expect  the  r'^T'^ftt^f 
given  Ftanklln  D.  Booeevelt  to  be  carried  out. 

Seven  million  majority  at  the  American  people  expect  It. 

Forty-six  of  the  48  sovereign  States  «lMPand  it. 

And  if  reforms  In  the  Judiciary  are  reqxilred  to  make  all  branches 
of  the  Government  reasonably  respontive  to  the  will  of  the  eover- 
eign pec^le,  American  democracy  will  demand  that  they  be  made. 

And  remember  this:  No  servant  of  the  Nation  Is  above  analysia 
or  criticism.  And  If  it  be  true,  as  Chief  Justice  Hughes  has  said, 
that  "the  Constitution  is  what  the  Judges  say  it  Is",  the  American 
people  will  demand  to  know  something  of  the  economic  prejudices 
and  backgrounds  of  men  who  are  entrusted  with  that  awful  power 
over  the  destiny  of  130,000,000  people. 

When  that  Justly  admired  and  loved  old  Jurist.  Justice  Holmes, 
warned  his  colleagues  on  the  Supreme  Bench  that  they  had  not 
been  given  unlimited  authority  to  embody  their  economic  oe  moral 
beliefs  in  the  nullification  of  the  laws  of  the  laztd.  we  may  assume 
that  some  laws  have  been  set  aside,  not  because  they  violate  the 
Copstltu^on  but  because  they  antagonlae  the  economic  views  of 
individuals  on  the  bench. 

Now  the  President's  plan  removes  no  man  who  prefers,  despite 
Old  age.  to  remain  upon  the  Supreme  Bench.  But  It  does  make  poe- 
aiue  tibelxtfuslon  erf  freSh  blood  and  the  Introduction  of  new  minds 
zreu  from  the  problems  of  huxoan  beings  with  which  nations  must 
deal  q>eedlly  in  critical  days  like  these. 

What  is  Jeffersonlan  democracy?  What  Is  the  significance  of 
American  institutions? 

Does  anyone  challenge  the  answer  that  Jeffersonlan  democracy 
and  American  institutions  stand  for  the  rteht  of  the  people  to 
determine  the  destiny  of  the  Nation  at  the  baUot  box? 

Wen.  the  Roosevelt  policies  and  plans  have  been  submitted  to 
tha  arbitrament  of  the  men  and  women  of  ATt^^<»it  ixi  the  m^rtt 
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Intensive  and  exhaustive  dsbate  on  all  their  msrtts  ^rwt  the 
adoption  of  the  OonsUtution. 

They  were  debated  with  reasonable  mediation  for  2  jmn  and 
with  bitterness  and  intonperance  for  a  years  mors. 

The  reactionary  oppoeltlon  resorted  to  every  human  means  in 
making  their  case  against  the  policies  of  the  admlnlstratkm.  The 
greater  part  of  the  metropolitan  prees  hammered  away  day  after 
day  for  a  long  years  and  dally  poured  their  mni'ons  of  pages  of 
abusive  opposlUon  Into  untold  millions  of  American  homes  to  be 
read  at  the  breakfast  table  and  about  the  evening  fireside. 

The  radio  poived  bitter  denunciation  of  the  President's  program 
Into  the  family  drdea  In  millions  of  homes  nlgbt  after  night. 

Magaidnes  and  books  Increased  the  bombardment  of  the  Presi- 
dent's podtlon  every  week  and  month. 

Powerful  organisations  of  the  privileged.  powerfuUy  financed, 
worked  at  high  speed  with  the  aid  of  trained  experts  in  publldty 
for  a  full  years  to  prove  that  the  great  leader  who  had  saved 
Amwican  Institutions  was  trying  to  destroy  Uiem. 

Never  In  American  history  has  any  Issue  been  more  exhaustlvdy 
debated  In  every  poeslUe  forum;  and  when  the  debate  was  over, 
no  human  being  but  understood  ths  Issue  when  he  naairil  Into 
the  election  booth  to  render  his  verdict  In  the  American  way. 

And  In  that  awe-lnsplring  referendum  of  the  people,  who  are  the 
•ole  sovereigns  In  this  RepuUlc,  Franklin  D.  Booeevelt  was  given 
the  most  Impressive  mandate  ever  given  to  any  Pre^tent  In  any 
election  for  a  century  and  a  half. 

Now,  If  American  institutions  mean  the  rule  of  the  people — 
and  they  do — ^the  American  people  have  Instructed  their  choeen 
leader  to  write  his  program  Into  law. 

To  say  that  the  people  who  gave  him  11,000.000  popular  majmlty, 
azxl  the  dectoral  vote  of  every  State  In  the  Union  save  two,  cannot 
have  what  they  so  impreeslvdy  have  said  they  want.  Is  to  pi-o- 
nounce  democracy  Itself  a  mockery  and  a  sham. 

For  a  years  the  torles  told  us  that  they  were  giving  xis  the  battle 
ief  the  century;  and  now  that  victory  has  perched  upon  the  stand- 
ard of  Franklin  D.  Boosevelt.  we  dont  propooe  that  they  shall  teD 
us  that  It  was  a  sham  battle  after  all. 

Ilie  people  woa  the  battle,  and  to  the  pe(q;>le  shall  fall  the  fruits 
cf  victory. 

Now  to  complete  the  program  on  which  Preeldent  Boosevdt  has 
a  dear  mandate  we  must  deal  with  social  and  f>i^*mnmu>  pnHaiems 
dxirlng  the  next  4  yeara.  Call  the  roll  of  some  of  the  President's 
Achievements  that  assured  him  the  dectoral  vote  of  46  States — 
they  an  go  to  social,  financial,  and  economic  reforms. 

Hs  saved  the  banking  system  on  the  verge  of  a  edlapse  by 
decisive  and  bdd  leadership. 

He  reformed  the  hanking  laws,  ended  the  use  of  your  depodts 
In  q>eculatlve  gambling,  and  i>rovlded  an  Insurance  for  your  sav- 
inn  against  loss. 

He  found  millions  of  women  and  chfldren  threatened  with  star- 
Tatlon  and  he  made  the  Oovemment  perform  a  nation's  task  and 
fed  them. 

He  found  the  q>lrit  of  millions  broken  on  the  hard  bread  of 
idiarity,  and  be  launched  a  program  of  pubUc  works  that  has  re- 
stored millions  of  breadwinners  to  self-respecting  toU. 

He  found  the  workers  In  factorlee  and  thofM  threatened  with 
the  denial  of  their  right  to  coUectlve  bargaining,  and  he  gave 
them  a  new  charter  of  human  rights. 

He  found  the  farmers  on  the  verge  of  serfdtHn,  and  for  the 
first  time  In  60  years  he  put  them  on  a  par  with  Industry,  com- 
merce, and  finance;  and  when  he  did  that  the  q>irit  of  Jefferson 
must  have  given  him  Its  blessing. 

He  found  no  provision  such  as  England  long  hss  had  to  Insure 
the  Industrious  against  unemployment,  to  sssure  the  aging  against 
an  dd-age  of  benary  and  want,  to  assist  the  mother  In  the  care 
of  her  orphan  children,  and  to  give  to  crippled  chfidren  a  chance 
to  live  and  work;  and  he  launched  a  sodal-security  program  to 
make  government  reqwndve  to  the  needs  of  a  complirateid  dvlll- 


And  I  submit  that  If  this  great  humanitarian  had  done  noth- 
ing more,  that  would  have -been  enough  to  have  assured  Im- 
mortaUty  to  any  man,  of  any  country,  in  any  period  In  all  the 
,tlde  of  time. 

To  go  further,  these  are  the  sort  of  economic  and  sodsl  reforms 
that  Predoent  Booeevelt  has  sponsored;  and  thU  is  the  sort  of 
work  that  must  be  rotmded  out  in  the  next  4  years  to  Justify 
democracy  to  the  mssswr  of  mankind. 

Tluoughout  the  European  world  democracy  is  giving  way  before 
the  mailed  fist  of  might,  and  always  the  JusUflcatlon  is  that  some 
part  of  the  machinery  of  democracy  has  faUed  to  function  as  the 
demands  of  the  time  required.  And  we  don't  want  any  part  of 
the  machinery  of  our  institutions  to  make  htunane  progress  Im- 
poedble  In  the  land  of  Jefferson. 

Throughout  the  world  today  the  work  of  Ftanklln  D.  Boosevelt 
Is  being  watched  by  the  statesmen  and  rulers  of  the  earth;  and 
everywhere  the  verdict  is  that  he  is  waging  the  wisest,  bravest, 
most  constructive  fight  for  the  preeervatlon  of  liberty  and  de- 
mocracy of  any  leader  In  the  entire  world. 

The  people  are  behind  him;  his  support  firings  from  every  sec- 
tion of  the  oountry;  and  the  p\irely  economic  views  of  a  meager 
few  must  not  be  pannltted  to  defeat  the  reforms  on  which  the  life 
of  democracy  depends. 

Hie  blessiius  of  Jefferson  are  on  him  and  an  11.000/MO  majority 
of  the  Amertom  people  are  mobUiaed  behind  him;  and  he  will 

Euah  forward  to  the  achievement  of  the  people's  purposs,  becauss 
e  marches  with  his  times  to  the  tixne  of  Justice  for  every  man  and 
woman  of  good  Intent  beneath  the  flag. 

UCXZI- 


Enlargement  of  Supreme  Court 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  G.  GERRY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  3, 1937 


8TATBMKHT  SUBMITTED  BT  BISH<»  PHILIF  M.  mnxmOAMOBL 
OF  THE  EPISCOPAL  CBUHCH.  ON  THE  BUBJBOT  OF  Uf- 
CBEASma  THE  PEB80NNEL  OF  TBE  0UPBBCB  COURT 


Mr.  OERRT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  tha  Rscoao  a  irtf>»^mfnt 
by  Bishop  Philip  M.  Rhinelander,  of  the  episcopal  Ctmnh, 
protesting  against  the  President's  ivogram  for  the  enlarge- 
mmt  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rscoao,  as  follows: 


<V- 


T.TwnNiT.  OTFOsmoar  to  ths 
It  Is  very  significant  that  the  strongest  and  bast 
podtton  to  the  Ptesldenfs  plan  for  the  Suprema  Court 
from  men  and  women  of  Uberal  opinions.  It  was  eartala  that 
conservative  opinion  would  be  against  It  and,  laddsntaUy,  oca- 
servatlve  opinion  should  carry  weight  Insofar  as  It  Is  set  to  "hold 
fsst  that  which  Is  good"  In  our  poUtlcal  tradition.  But  In  tha 
present  crtals  liberal  (^ipodtlon  is  the  mors  striking  and  eon- 
vlnclng.  Thees  liberals  are  In  the  main  sympalhotle  with  tha 
social  and  economic  objectives  of  the  admlnlstratkm.  They  hold 
theee  objectives  to  be  In  line  with  the  true  prtadptos  of  Ubacal- 
ism.  Therefore,  they  have  woi^ed  and  voted  for  them.  Tet 
the  most  tttoughtftu  and  t^fiiMmtfmi  minds  among 
with  equal  vigor  and  determlnatkm  the  plan  of  the  admtnlstraSloa 
for  the  reconstruction  of  ths  Suprane  Court.  This  may  look  Uka 
tnooostotsBcy.  But  It  Is  not  so.  Thass  liberala  ara  antlrdy  eoa- 
slstent.  It  Is  their  love  of  liberalism  that  — p*****^  and  Justmsa 
their  wuppart  of  the  President's  sodsl  and  eoonamie  program. 
It  la  this  same  love  of  liberalism  which  ezplalna  and  Justlilea  their 
oppodtion  to  his  plan  for  the  Supremo  Court.  Thoy  hold  tha 
plan  to  be  antlllberal.  That  Is  tha  most  oomvlndng  azgumant 
that  can  be  made  against  It. 

THS  raiwciFLas  or  iiis— Mian 

It  Is,  of  course,  common  knowledge  that  the  proponents  of  tha 
plan,  following  the  Preddent,  Insist,  not  only  that  the  plan  Is  in 
line  with  Uberd  principles,  but  that  liberal  ends  In  public  and 
pdlticd  affairs  cannot  be  readied  so  directly  and  effectively  In  any 
other  way.  Doubtless  tbey  are  sincere.  Doubtless  that  Is  what 
they  honestly  believe.  But  they  are  wrong.  Whatever  may  be 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  plim.  conddered  by  Itsdf ,  one  uilag 
Is  certain,  namdy.  that  It  cuts  across  the  central  ami  formative 
doctrine  of  all  true  liberalism  In  government.  Far  the  primary 
aim  of  liberd  government  muat  be,  as  It  always  has  bsen.  con- 
cern for,  and  protection  of,  the  rights  of  mlnortttas  and  Indi- 
viduals over  against  ororeaslon.  wl^sther  by  esecutlva  autocracy  or 
by  dominant  majorities  or  by  popular  emotlond  ezdtement.  It  Is 
in  religious  faith  that  this  liberd  prlndple  finds  Its  full  espres- 
don.  In  Chrlstlaa  belief  "eadi  man  counts  for  eoa  and  no  man 
coimts  for  more  ttum  one."  This  high  religious  tdth  has  In  the 
past  profoundly  affected  the  potltlcd  structures  of  the  western 
nations,  however  traglcaUy  In  recent  years  some  of  them  have  re- 
jected and  denied  it.  Its  influence  on  our  own  pdltleal  structure, 
from  the  birth  of  the  Nation  to  the  present  time.  Is  vary  note- 
worthy. It  Is  this  fact  more  than  any  other  which  has  given  us 
our  standing  as  a  Christian  nation. 

THS  TTSrStl.TBM  OF  THS  OOMSXJTUTIUSI 

This  bade  prlndple  of  liberalism  is  woven  Into  the  very  tas- 
ture  of  the  Constitution.  The  history  of  Its  drafting  and  mOop- 
tlon  makes  this  quite  dear.  The  founding  fathers  were  moved 
by  their  esaertenoe  of  the  Intolerable  autocracy  of  the  British 
Crovm  overBrltlsh  subjects  In  the  Cdonles.  Bl^tly  Intorprettnc 
the  minds  of  thoss  tdiom  they  represented,  and  upon  whoss  ooa- 
sent  the  establishment  of  any  form  of  Federal  Oovsnment  da- 
pended,  they  took  this  first  prlndpls  of  liberalism  as  formatlvs 
and  deddve  In  working  out  their  Instrument  of  goveramant.  II 
can  be  traced  In  evny  section  of  the  Constitution.  It  la  Implied 
m  almost  every  sentence.  lHat  there  might  never  be  tha  shadow 
of  a  doubt  as  to  this  vital  matter,  the  Bill  of  Bights 
written  In  as  an  amendment,  an  amendment  which  really 
nothing  btit  Is  Itself  an  Impreadve  summary  of  all  that  has  pr»> 
ceded  It.  Granting  that,  as  was  dearly  forssesn  at  tha  tiae  at 
Its  adoption,  changea  in  the  Constitution  may  ba  requlrsd  In 
changing  Umas,  sUU,  now  ss  la  the  past.  Its  docmna  of  UberaUsm 
Is  Indli^tably  dear.  The  Constitution  stands  or  falls,  not  la 
part  but  as  a  whola.  If  at  any  time  Its  cardind  Inalahinrs  on  tha 
Inalienable  rights  of  ailnorltlas  and  individuals  shall  bs 
ridden  or  denied. 
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m  order  that  this  cwintlil  And  fonnsthre  fMturs  of  <wr  Oov- 
«&Mnt  riMiQld  not  be  »  mere  eiprt—lon  of  opinion,  but  %  woric- 
inc  pert  of  tbe  naddaery  of  gownunent,  tbe  Supreme  Court 
wSt  wt  In  pleee.  lU  function  een  be  understood  only  If  tbls  is 
kept  In  mind,  mnorttlee  end  Indirlduels  under  our  Ooremment 
are  St  ea  eoeto  to  be  protected  fnm  oppnsslan.  like  Supreme 
Ooart  Is  on  band  to  sss  to  It  ttaat  sudi  protection  Sball  slwsys 
be  effective,  no  matter  WhM  poiltleal  or  public  clamor  may  rise 
up  to  ttazsaten  It.  lUs  Is  tbe  great  responsibility  entrusted  to 
«M  court.  And  there  ean  be  none  greater.  Ite  on  ttie  Court  s 
effective  discharge  of  this  reqMnslMllty  depends  our  whole  poUtl- 
cal  phlloeophy  as  well  as  the  proper  functioning  of  our  whole 
■ovenunentid  system.  To  liken  the  Supreme  Court  to  one  of  a 
team  of  thtaa  goiwninMntal  untu  charged  squally  with  the  duty 
of  puninc  the  oar  of  state  along  Its  destlnsd  eoorse  Is  wholly  to 
mMaJtm  ihs  purposs  of  ths  Constitution.  Bathar  the  Court  is 
like  an  umpire  or  referee  with  the  exacting  duty  of  seeing  that 
the  game  is  jdayed  strictly  aeeotdlng  to  the  rulee.  There  is  no 
room  for  dsb&  or  doubt  as  to  the  r^  asrtgnert  the  Court  In  our 
govornmantal  drama.  Tlw  Oonstltuttan  has  established  It  ss  the 
'  bulwark  of  our  liberalism:  In  times  of  crisis,  aa  Ita  final 
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But  the  prseent  aglUtlon  Is  more  eartoua  than  a  mf«re  threat 
Matart  a  wimsn  rtommwnt  A  document  cannot  be  more  than 
a  nrmbol  of  sowietMng  greater  than  Itself.  What  zeaUy  matters 
la  the  mental  and  spiritual  disposition,  of  which  the  document  Is 
tbb  dsllberata  uiiaeeslrm  The  Oonstttutton  Is  our  fundamental 
law.  That  la  what  glvee  It  Its  hli^  dignity  and  ita  rightful  dalm 
on  «ur  «Ti^g*«~^  We  revere  the  Constttotlon.  not  only  for  Its 
own  sake,  osftalnlj  not  beeaoM  wa  tttnk  It  lafalUMe  or  sacroaanct. 
We  ivfws  It  because  of  what  It  leprnaants  and  has  repreeented 
itaea  w«  beeease  a  aUtai,  namiiy.  our  weil-oonaldered.  earnest. 
and^esan  pMalcmats  determlnatikm  that  ours  libaSl  be  a  government 
of  law  and  ael  of  men.  and  that,  baiklnd  all  ssparate  laws  and 

ilHL  tl^ra  diall  be  fff*^  —feme  law,  subject  to  diange  from 
to  ttee  If  the  peeple  so  determine,  but  providing  from  one 

—^ ta  fff!i?*»»*T'  a  Bermanant  foundation  oo  which  the  '*'<-"' 


to  have  and  to  tqihold  a  fundamental  law 
mMf  and  conttnulty  shaU  ever  be  sur- 
ttae  way  la  at  once  optiD.  to  a  govern- 
that  la.  to  arbitrary  rule,  whether  by  dle- 
or  by  transient  asajorttlee  at  the  polls 
Tbsta  Is  no  need  to  strcai  this  point.  It 
in  nusila.  Oermany.  and  Italy. 
Abiady  to  a  pereeptlbia  aad  even  ominous  depee.  the  President's 
proimal  haa  mdKmtnad  rwyaet  for  law  and  courta  of  law  and 
kgal  ptweduie  as  a  whole.  More  than  this,  the  President's  pro- 
posal is  enoooraglng  our  people  to  believe  that  the  legitimate  and 
final  source  of  law  and  of  oblteatlan  imder  law  Is  to  be  found 
la  the  baOota  cf  <hlttlag  and  often  hreaponalMe  majortttee  or  In 
ttta  r^^'W*^*  vllls  and  wlrtMa  of  IndlvUtnal  eucvtivea  whom  we 
aiay  choose  to  pot  into  tsmporary  oOoe. 
If  and  whdx  ttiat  ooaaee  to  be  oiur  prevailing  mind  and  mood. 
of  organiaad  political  aetlvlty  and  propaganda, 
USanUan  in  any  aenee  worthy  of  the  name  wlu  have  been 
to  death  aad  wa  shaQ  have  turned  our  backs  upon  all  that 
a  rtgnWImnt  and  worthy  place  among  the  nations. 
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Mr.  BBTliOIDSL 
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Of  MOmX  GABO- 


Ifr.  Presidait.  I  iwyxctfidly  iwnNsi 

eansent  fbat  tbera  be  printed  in  tb»  Appendix 

ti  tlie  Bsoon  »  oeeeh  deUwnd  liy  me  mi  Miami,  Via..  last 
radar  night.  April  ».  at  Baaeavne  Buy  Park,  under  tbe 
■"tr***"  at  the  Hade  Ooontr  Democratic  KieuuUre  Com- 
mtttee^  the  MMooal  UrnnoT  Gnfld.  ttie  norida  State  Ped- 
vattoB  d  IddMT,  and  tlw  Toow  Doaoeratie  Ctube  o<  the 
State  ct  IkcUa  pertaininff  to  the  Fnsldantli  reoommenda- 
ttooa  f «  maiaiiliatim  of  tte  l^edend  jodieiaiT. 

obiec«on«  tbe  addna  «aa  otdsred  to  be 


kktbm 


Ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  Is  a  pleaeure  to  be 
J<^n  with  the  cltlsens  of  this  great  State  In  demonstrating  our 
bearty  enthusiasm  for  a  ptdlcy  of  government  which  may  become 
a  landmark  on  the  path  of  human  progreaB. 

Z  refer,  of  course,  to  President  Roosevelt's  program  for  reor- 
ganisation of  the  Federal  Judiciary.  With  characteristic  oiergy 
and  with  that  darning  seal  for  Justice  which  has  ever  marfced 
his  ocmduct  In  public  ofEkce,  our  great  Preeident  has  decided  that 
tbe  time  has  come  to  end  once  and  for  all  the  evil  of  Judicial 
tyranny  In  this  oounlvy.  He  hopes  to  have  the  courts  serve  the 
ends  of  Justice  instead  of  serving  the  interests  of  minority  groiipa 
and  prc^erty  rights.  He  hopes  to  annihilate  the  absurd  and  dan- 
gerous belief  that  the  Federal  courts  are  omnipotent  and  un- 
touchable, and  that  whatever  they  decide  must  be  the  eternal 
law  of  the  land, 'no  matter  how  unwise  or  how  unjust  that 
decision  may  be. 

This  Is  a  msgnlflcent  crusade  which  the  Chief  S!zecutlve  haa 
started  upon  and  it  gives  me  the  most  Intense  pleasure  to  know 
that  so  many  of  you  are  with  him  heart  and  soul.  For  myscdf, 
I  have  enlisted  In  the  cause  and  it  is  my  determination  to  re- 
main in  the  ranks,  nghtlng  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  until  the 
flag  of  victory  flutters  over  the  ramparts,  telling  the  world  cf 
another  great  triumph  for  the  cause  of  human  rights.  And  make 
no  mistake  about  it — ^thia  struggle  is  going  to  end  In  victory  for 
the  President's  forces. 

To  those  who  may  be  doubtful  or  skeptical,  and  to  thoee  of 
faint  heart  who  may  need  a  little  encoiuagement,  let  me  give 
assurance  that  the  atmoq}here  of  victory  Is  already  in  evidence. 
Since  the  day  in  February  when  President  Rooeevelt's  proposals 
flist  went  to  Congress,  there  has  been  a  change  In  the  Judicial 
attitude  which  has  been  most  heartening  and  most  wholeeome. 
For  the  first  time  in  decades  a  light  Is  beginning  to  dawn  in  some 
quarters;  the  Idea  Is  beginning  to  penetrate  that  perhapa  the 
Ocmstitution  is  somea>lng  more  than  a  legal  fence  to  be  thrown 
around  the  property  and  poesesslons  of  those  who  happen  to 
control  most  of  the  Nation's  wealth. 

Yes.  It  is  an  undeniable  and  welcome  fact  that  already  the 
Supreme  Co\irt  of  the  United  States  is  beginning  to  back  away 
trcaaa  Its  prevloxis  unyielding  attitude  and  to  cease  standing 
four-equare  in  the  path  of  himian  progress.  A  bare  majority  of 
the  nine  Judges  are  now  willing  to  concede  that  laboring  men 
and  women  have  some  rights,  that  legislatures  are  clothed  with 
some  authority  to  enact  laws  for  the  benefit  of  the  majority, 
and  that  the  Court  la  grossly  exceeding  Its  own  powers  when  It 
attempts  to  throw  such  measures  upon  the  legislative  scn^;*  heap. 
In  fact,  confronted  by  an  aro\ised  and  outraged  public  opinion 
that  is  no  longer  vrllllng  to  tolerate  arbitrary  misuse  of  power, 
the  Supreme  Court  actually  reversed  Its  own  position  in  imholdlng 
the  minimum-wage  law  for  the  State  of  Washington.  The  effect 
of  that  statute  Is  almost  beyond  belief.  It  means  that  in  the 
future,  when  a  State  wishes  to  curb  sweatshop  employers  who 
exploit  the  labor  of  helpless  women,  it  may  do  so  uirough  the 
enactment  at  salutary  legislation— that  is,  provided  a  certain 
Justice  on  the  Supreme  Bench  does  not  chai]^  his  mind  again. 
And  the  Court  has  in  effect  reversed  Itself  in  other  important 
particulars.  A  majtvlty  of  five  Justices  has  seen  fit  to  uphold  tbe 
Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act  which  is  in  essense  an  effort  to  bring 
the  force  of  law  and  order  into  the  conduct  of  Industrial  rela- 
tions. In  rendering  its  decision  the  Court  had  to  come  very  cloee 
to  a  fiat  reversal  of  its  decisions  on  the  Oxiffey  coal  bin  and  other 
similar  statutes,  but  even  though  the  light  of  xmderstanding  waa 
a  bit  tardy,  it  was  none  the  less  welcome.  The  significance  of 
that  decision  lies  In  the  fact  that  it  paves  the  way  for  a  sensibla 
and  sound  pc^cy  toward  lalxnr  and  industrial  relations  that  is 
abeolutely  neceesary  under  the  conditions  which  prevail  today. 
Because  if  the  Government  is  debarred  from  aiding  the  establish- 
ment of  peace  in  industry,  who  is  going  to  perform  the  task? 

The  Supreme  Court  likewise  showed  a  reawakened  or  a  newly 
acquired  sense  of  what  is  needed  in  this  modem  world  when  it 
iq>held  the  Railway  Pension  Act  and  the  revised  Farm  Mortgage 
Moratorium  Act.  The  combined  effect  of  theee  recent  deeisiona 
Is  to  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  problem  of  bringing  the 
Judiciary  into  line  with  modem  thought  is  not  impossible,  and  ft 
has  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  do  what 
Preeulent  Rooeevelt  has  done — ^that  is,  to  tadde  the  problem 
head-on. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it — ^the  man  responsible  for  the  victories 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  now  winning  in  the 
Uhlted  States  Supreme  Coiut  is  Preeident  Franklin  D.  Rooeevelt. 
If  he  had  backed  away  from  the  task,  if  he  hsd  listened  to  thoee 
who  counseled  delay  or  vacillation.  If  he  had  preferred  to  let 
things  take  their  course,  the  process  of  Judicial  usurpation  would 
have  continued  in  all  its  force  and  all  its  dangerous  tendencies. 
There  would  have  been  no  reversal  of  the  despicable  decision  ban- 
ning minimum-wage  laws  for  women;  there  would  have  been  no 
favorable  decision  permitting  Uncle  Sam  to  use  his  influence  and 
authority  in  preeerving  peace  between  industry  and  labor. 

To  assume  that  the  brave  and  courageous  attack  launched  upon 
Judicial  usurpation  by  the  President  was  not  a  factor  in  determin- 
ing the  Court's  influence  is  too  obvious  a  farce  to  l)e  convincing. 
Tbe  plain  fact  is  that  President  Roosevelt  waa  so  ovenvhelmin^y 
right  that  the  die-hard  element  on  the  Court  waa  compelled  to 
give  way  in  the  face  of  public  opinion.  It  is  not  my  puipose  to 
condemn  thoee  Justices  who  have  at  last  ssen  the  error  of  their 
ways  and  who  now  seek  to  imdo  the  harm  they  have  done  by 
previous  decisions  misinterpreting  the  Constltutloo  of  the  UiUted 
Btatea.    la  the  true  Qiristlan  q^t,  rqwntanoa  la  alwaya 


but  I  bdleve  the  wlnat  coarse  la  to  pot  a  few  mora  J^istloss  on  the 
Bench,  a  few  men  with  badcbooe  and  character  who  will  help  their 
f dlow  membera  fktan  wandering  again  Into  the  pattaa  of  error  and 
tmtnith. 

Of  course,  the  Chief  Executive  haa  been  Utterly  assailed  for 
having  the  hardihood  and  the  fortitude  to  proposs  naedwl  reforms 
In  the  Judldary.  Tliere  never  waa  a  case  in  history  when  a  man 
lighting  for  Juatlce  and  truth  failed  to  stlTNup  the  wrath,  the 
bittemeea.  and  the  vindictive  vituperation  of  thoee  who  were 
oppoeed  to  diange  for  their  own  aelflah  reaaons.  Of  couraa,  the 
Chief  Xxecutlve  waa  aceuaed  of  every  «*"«g«T'f>»**»  crime  In  tbe 
political  calendar  becauss  he  had  the  candor  to  suggeet  that  If 
the  Constitution  waa  rli^tly  interpreted  by  the  courts,  the  ooim- 
try  would  be  able  to  deal  vrith  its  problems  in  an  tf ecUve  way. 

For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  undentand  why  all  this  hullabaloo 
about  the  Increase  In  the  number  of  members  oonstltuttng  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  As  you  all  know.  It  has  been 
Increaaed  and  decreased  on  several  separate  and  distinct  occasions, 
and  when  theee  Increases  and  decree  ssi  to(A  place  from  aU  that 
the  opponents  ot  the  President's  plan  have  said,  we  have  heard 
nothing  of  the  hue  and  cry  alxnit  thoee  increaeee  or  decreases  on 
theee  separate  and  distinct  occasions,  so  why  this  fuss  now?  The 
Court  was  increaaed  from  5  to  7.  then  from  7  to  0,  and  from  9  to 
10,  aiul  then  back  to  7  and  up  to  9,  where  it  haa  remained  for 
the  past  00  years. 

But  how  uncomfortable  theee  critics  of  President  Rooeevelt  must 
have  been  when  the  Court  iteelf  proved  he  iras  rlfl^t  by  reversing 
its  decision  in  the  WaShlngtcm  minimum-wage  case.  Through  the 
simple  proceea  of  one  Justice  seeing  the  error  cf  his  ways,  the  kmg 
tedious,  and  disheartening  prooees  of  amending  the  Constitution 
was  avoided  and  the  Statea  were  given  bade  tbe  right  to  pass 
needed  legislation  which  never  ahc<uld  have  been  taken  away  from 
them. 

After  all,  experience  Is  the  wisest  teacher.  We  know  what  hap- 
pened. Which  course  proved  the  more  effecttva— to  propoee  a 
remedy  as  the  Chief  Bxeeutlve  did  or  to  sit  back  and  wait  for 
aomething  to  happen  as  his  opponents  suggested?  The  facts  show 
ooncliiBlvely  that  the  best  courss  for  the  Anwwiftsn  people  to  pur- 
sue is  to  fdUow  the  leadersh4>  of  Mr.  Rooeevelt.  He  gets  results 
and  the  harder  the  going  the  harder  he  flghta.  NaturaUy,  he  la 
hated  and  detested  by  those  whoee  interesta  are  camoeed  to  the 
well-being  of  the  great  mass  of  dtiaens.  They  hate  nhn  and  deteat 
him  because  they  know  down  in  theh-  hearts  that  he  will  defeat 
them  Just  aa  sively  as  hs  did  in  1032.  in  1934.  and  again  in  1980. 
This  great  battle  for  reform  of  the  Judldary  li  going  to  be  won 
and  it  Is  going  to  be  won  by  your  stsadf  est  snd  loyal  adherence 
to  the  leadership  of  Preaident  Rooeevelt. 

Now,  before  proceeding  to  a  detailed  consideration  of  the  plan 
which  the  Oiief  Bxeeutlve  has  suggeeted,  it  might  be  irlse  for  us 
to  dear  away  the  underbruah  which  haa  been  piled  up  for  the 
purpoee  of  obeeurlng  the  real  point  at  isaue.  Just  as  In  the  great 
election  of  last  November,  the  opponents  prefer,  of  course,  to  avoid 
the  real  Issue  and  to  dutter  up  the  landscape  with  a  lot  of  straw 
men  and  scarecrows  which  they  hope  wlU  divert  attention  and 
fool  the  people. 

My  friends,  the  opponents  of  President  Roosevdt's  plan  never 
diacuss  the  real  issiie  of  Judicial  usurpation  or  the  grave  Injua* 
tice  which  haa  been  done  to  the  laboring  men  and  women  of 
America,  and  to  the  f  armera,  by  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  court 
decisions  over  tbe  lest  half  century.  The  opponenta  never  dis- 
cuss the  fact  that  if  the  Court  had  been  half  as  energetic  in 
guarding  the  rigbta  of  plain  dtiaens  as  It  was  In  protecting  the 
bankers  and  big  cocixvations,  thia  present  fight  would  never  be 
waged.  Far  from  it.  They  would  prefer  not  to  talk  about  thooe 
casss  at  all.  They  prefer  not  to  diacuss  the  OoartM  action  in 
striking  down  the  original  income-tax  law,  the  early  lawa  eatab- 
iiahing  workmen's  oompeneatjon  and  employer  llablUty,  the  origi- 
nal law  banning  child  labor,  aad  the  many  court  rulii^a  which 
made  the  Federal  antitruat  laws  a  farce  upon  the  atatute  hooka. 
Far  flom  it.  They  wont  even  whi^Mr  the  fact  that  In  the  last 
half  century,  the  Supreme  Court  and  other  Federal  courta  hava 
Invalidated  more  than  300  State  lawa  dealgned  to  promote  the 
well-being  of  men,  women,  and  chUdren  In  Induatxy.  Ttaat  kind 
of  factual  language  is  taboo. 

Hie  opponenta  of  President  Rooaevdt's  ooort-rtform  program 
never  refer  to  tbe  fact  that  if  the  Cbtat  had  not  wyi^^n^a  out 
needed  and  salutary  legislation,  psrhape  the  Bbover  depreestan 
never  would  have  readied  the  u0y  and  deatnictlve  pR^iortlanB 
that  It  did.  On  the  oontrary.  thaaa  who  asaatt  uaA  <*«w*«i^»«»  %i^ 
Preeident  prefer  not  to  dlecuss  reaUtiee  at  aU.  Instead  they  like 
to  talk  about  what  might  happen.  They  are  always  r*«»»*«.^g  a 
Sky  full  of  crimson  horrors  that  ml^t  take  place  If  certain  things 
ahould  happen  under  certain  eoaditkms  at  aome  «™»»»»»«*^  future 
time.  They  like  to  wander  on  In  a  vague  way.  murmuring  about 
dictatorial  powers,  autocratic  rule,  dletatorahlp.  and  other  fancied 
honova  whldi  hava  no  place  In  the  Amevtam  ^fslam  of  guswu- 
meat.  Just  imagine  how  stUy  It  la  to  talk  about  a  man  dwUuf- 
Ing  the  roots  of  democracy  when  he  haa  Just  been  reelected  by 
over  37,000,000  votee,  the  lai^est  popular  majority  in  the  hliAory 
of  the  country. 

So,^  In  eonsMsrinff  tlisaa  falsa  lasasa  that  am  being  raised,  lot  ua 
atate  the  plain  fact  that  the  horror  expreeaed  by  a  great  many  of 
thoee  who  are  condemning  the  Preddent's  court  proposes  is 
piirdy  synthetle.  This  business  of  talking  about  the  Chief 
utlve  becfwnlng  a  dictator  Is  so  much  poppyoock.  aad  a 
knowa  that  fact  better  than  thoae  who  an  nptkMag  t%. 


In  the  first  place.  It  Is  wall  to  remember  that 
are  aow  moaning  «var  the  eUsteaoe  of  a  ao-oallad 
OoogrsH  were  the  very  people  who  a  few  yeara  mo 
the  attack  upon  nonVnss  for  falling  to  etaad  by 
CooUdge  aad  Hoover.    Theaa  aame  peopia  today  wmdd  do  asmy 
with  Ooogrsm  eatlrdy  if  they  eould  get  a  Prealdaat  to  tiMir 
own  llkiag. 

A  elasale  example  of  the  kind  cf  nooaanaa  wa  axe  eooftonttnc  Is 
given  ua  by  fbrmar  Prsakleat  Herbert  Hoover  himself.  Ttoa  to 
form,  he  waa  ona  of  the  first  to  oppom  the  rmslitsntli  Judicial- 
reform  prograaa.    Let  ua  cnnatder  hla  own  raeocd. 

A  few  yean  aco.  when  he  was  In  the  Whtta  Booaa.  Mr.  Bbovw 
decided  that  he  wanted  to  poe^wne  war-debt  payaMBts  doe  flum 
Buropean  natioaa.  Did  he  summon  Oragrsm  lata  seealoa  la 
accordance  with  hla  sworn  duty  to  uphold  tba  OoMUtutlont 
Hs  did  nothing  of  the  eort.  Instead  of  that.  fsarliM  ttaat 
gress  might  iqisst  his  little  ptun,  Mr.  Hoover  i— lyrfwil 
Isadws  of  Oongrsm  to  ths  White  Houee  la  ttas  dead  of 

and  thoe  enacted  a  pledge  that  if  lie  dedarad  a  aiaraf 

Oongrsea  would  Uter  give  the  moratartum  Ita  apptwvaL  *"*■« 
promise  was  awaated  out  of  reluctant  leaders  of  the  Baaata  aad 
House  on  the  spurious  plea  that  if  they  refueed  their  niinmut. 
dvillaatlon  in  BurcqiM  and  later  in  this  country  waa  bound  to 
collapse. 

In  other  wnrda.  the  firat  crtala  whldi  M^.  HOovar  oonfrontad  taa 
met  by  the  atn^ila  piooem  of  kiddng  thit  Ooaatttutlia  oat  of  ttaa 
window.  Of  courss,  the  a^xde  prooeedlag  waa  beyood  ttaa  pale  at 
the  law.  It  waa  an  act  of  Bxeeutlve  uaurpatlon.  pom  and  un- 
adulterated, and  It  was  uiAield  aa  audi  by  avwy  BapubUoaa 
leader  In  Oongrsea.  A  committee  of  Oongrsm  ««*»wt— »yj  ^^  ^^ 
auch.  And  let  me  ronind  you  that  it  was  alao  iw%>HiMi  by 
same  Republican  newspapers  that  are  today  pratamilut  to 

that  Mr.  Rooeevelt  mig^t  want  to  be  a  dli'liator  If  

vote  to  reform  the  Supreme  Court.    I  wiah  to  call  your  atfeantkm 
to  the  fact  that  In  aU  the  hurry  of  the  past  yeara.  whan 
waa  the  eaaenae.  when  Mr.  Rooeevelt  waa  wmtdag  uad* 

severest  kind  of  pressure  to  imdo  the  bhiadera  of  the 

administration,  he  never  onoe  acted  vrlthout  firat  obtalnlag  Isaal 
authority  from  Congrem  in  the  usual  constitutional  way.  The 
reason  for  that  la  that  Ur.  Roosevdt  believes  la  ttaa  damoeratle 
procsM  and  Ur.  Hoover  doea  not. 

Now.  what  about  this  gentleman  Mr.  Boovar,  es-Fresldsnt  of 
the  United  Btatea?  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  cry  "Kmdi  off 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Btatea."  Ttaa  wmda  Imada 
off~  are  familiar  words  to  him.  Ha  haa  employed  thaw  w«r^ 
meet  frequently.  While  ha  waa  Prsaldaat  of  ttaa  Utatted  Btatse 
he  yelled: 

"Handa  off  the  panic" 

"Handa  off  the  Mg  banker.** 

"Hands  off  the  homee  under  mortgaos.'* 

"Handa  off  ths  farms  that  are  being  f oredoaed.* 

"Hands  off  the  bread  Ilnee  and  the  Jobleas.'* 

"Hands  off  the  starving  soldiers." 

"Hands  off  the  bonus  marchsrs." 

"Hands  off  the  children  laboring  In  mlUs  and  sweatahoiM." 

He  ralsea  his  voice  against  Incraaalng  the  number  of 
of  the  Stqiveme  Court  and  allegee  that  the  Preeldaat  Is 
ing  to  pack  It.    The  word  "pack"  la  also  a  word  most  familiar 
to  him.    He  employed  it  aad  caztlad  It  Into  aaseutfam  fi^wmntly 
during  hla  administration. 

He  packed  the  sweatshfl^  with  Children. 

Packed  the  warehouem  with  0-ccnts-a-pouad  eottoa. 

Packed  the  graaerlas  with  ao-osnts-a-bushd  ocra  aad  SO-eaata» 
a-buahd  wtasat. 

Packed  the  Jalla  with  prohlbltlaa  vkOators. 

Packed  the  poorhouses  with  the  aged  and  ttaa  decrepit. 

And  now  he  would  j^ack  the  ooAcs  of  ttaa  grsady  wttta  ttaa 
meaesr  ssralngs  of  the  poor. 

Tliere  are  a  few  more  Intervening  brush  pUaa  that  on^ttat  to  be 
reduced  or  eliminated  in  ordsr  to  dear  the  i»Mir«Mft  and  to 
Improve  ttaa  vision  of  a  few  peo|de  who  are  now  looking  at  ttals 
queetlon  tnm  a  distorted  peispecUve.  Ttaa  u^  dutfia  la 
ooastantly  ttaat  Pxeddant  Rooeevelt  taaa  tafem 
tlve  farancta  of  the  Oovemment  and  ttaat  now  taa  aeeka  to 
over  ttaa  Judicial  aa  weU. 

X  Intend  to  pam  over  the  fact  that  tbe  cliaiBa  la  a 
iqxm  the  ctaaraeter  aad  oourscs  of  every  Msbb 
aad  every  Member  of  the  Hbose.    I  latsml  to 
ttaat  ttaa  _ 

cf  ttaa  Senate  to  thwart  ttaa  plaa  for' 
of  tbe  Judldary.  In  otter  words,  the  theory  eesaas  to  be  ttaat  If 
Senators  and  Rsprsssntstlvee  are  sofldently  lasultad  and  abosad, 
they  wlU  ahow  thdr  gratltade  by  banomlnt  aniawilsiil  to  ttaa 
wlshaa  of  ttaom  who  attack  them. 

My  answer  to  the  charge  of  a 
dadsgaittaa  ttaat  tt  Is  a  dallberata  mtaMataaisat  of 
aassstam  waa  first  made  by  aa  ^t^^^iH  writer  wtaoB* 
wrlttiv  what  his  pubtlBhsr  Ukas  to  read,  aad  It  taaa 
bandied  about  by  unthlaktag  people,  «T*^*"y  la  ttala  flgtat. 
There  Is  no  dlqndtkm  on  my  psurt  to  deny  ttaat 


aad  do-nofiUag  policy  which  nearly 
Mr.  Hoover  aad  his  prsdaoeeBors.    Natorally 
quickly  to  a  maa  who  atoved  m  uaerrtog  ' 
ahoald  havo 

la 
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of  tte  wKUw'  ad- 
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iBlo  lair  Ofver 

In  IfM.  oppond  tba  rMtoratlcw  of 

Aot  of   19SS.     Tot 

cotiofvorbli 


aiqr  Chkf  K»eeuttt»  In 

not  hMttatod  to  jwrta*m 

bill*  pMMd  by  Oeinr— 

Bo  thon,  on  sk 

of  Tttel  Impoftanoo  to 

bao  ifefonvn  tti  oonuNota  tnaoponowioo  by 

-  -  -      Doootbat 

of  a  tnbbBf  ofamp  Congrwt 

of  tba* 
tte  HatloBia  LeffWatvoT 
~  ti  that  In  th»  lat  ftfw  yww  Oriiitw  baa  fttnetlonod 

a  lMl<aU»  body  tban  »  <M  bi  pwoeding  aoeadf  ■    rtm 
of  tba*  fbet  Mao  in  tba  vlaa  logliiatlnM  on  flood  eontrol. 


I  think  any  wumn  wbo  aat  In 
IMOto  linwai  atreatbat 
of  tia  poMloB  and  tradttlona  today  tban  tt 
mm  durtagttat  portod  of  futility  and  fruaUalluu. 

BMi  to  ba  diatmbad  «f«r  a  pioartblo  dietatanblp.  ttey 
of  tba  bind.    Wbnt  tbay  xoaQy  foar  ii  a  ' 
rfeik    Iba  toaord  Hkoxaa  Ubawtao  that  vben  men  thavgo 
with  bilng  a  riimur  olanni  body  for  tba  Kneottta.  tbcy 
a  cbaifa  tbat  la  ooMpletrty  zvftttad  by  tba  Ibetiw 
I  think  th«»  Ii  a  atrfUnt  pataOtf  in  tba  teet  that  tha  earn- 
aliat  tha  atoetkm  of  Ifr.  Beooavalt  In  19M  vaa 
wbdly  upon  fear  and  tbatt  tba  woiipalgn  now  being 
bia  eovt  vef onn  pujfiam  tt  Ukewlae  baaed  upon 
falaad  agidnat  tba  Preaidanfo  pro- 
la  aeaie  Ywua  dann  ttat  >»  ndgbt  mA  to  wMd  diOa- 

futura  unnamad  tyrant,  opoating 
uaa  thii  aa  a  pfoeadent  in  artwtng 
dietatarlal  powcra.  The  latter  argument  la  InToked  beeauae  the 
oaia  agalnat  Mr.  Booaerdt  penooally  MBe  pretty  flat.  Wbat 
about  tbla  buatneae  of  aetttng  a  proeedit  which  aoaaa  dletatcr 
might  foQov?  m  tte  flnt  :^aee,  any  man  powerful  enough  to 
ooeupy  tha  poeNhm  of  a  proipeetlTa  dictator  wfU  aebw  power 
without  a  praoedant  If  ha  Ada  ao  tnellnad.  Ttm  mare  f aet  of  a 
flhnay  praeedent  win  neither  paiauade  him  nor  deter  bbn.  In 
plaee,  the  dai^ar  of  laairtaig  aodal  and  aoonomlc 
BHtvad  baeatae  of  Jadletel  oppoeltlott  la  for  more 
tta  poartUa  emanemja  of  a  dtetator.  Wa  hate  had 
proof  of  _^t  ftiet  ttamdf. 
Jm  ^oBatta,  of 


doaa  In  bad  men."    If  w«  permit  tha 
denial  of  fundamental  ngJMa  to  etar  fellow 
'of  a  vfolMrt  uiialliiua  of  onr  fliiiiio arj  wffl  be  tnimlnant  and 
But  If  wa  peeeeed  to  •  Jnat  aoiwtlan  of  labor  and  firm 

Ma  of  Ooaamment 


of  tha  UBltad  Statea  SmrenM  Court.    tW  rt^te  of  mflUana  of 

bntthey 
by 
to  Ifea  apMi  and  tba  lattv  of  the 

la 


why  Ii  lie  adaption  -vfMDy  ueteeeaij  to  eneure  tha  w«0-belng  «i 
the  gVMt  maae  of  Amertowi  dUBena?  To  answw  that  queMon, 
It  la  tanperattve  to  Ibee  fnmkly  and  equerrty  the  Mnatlon  which 
la  coiofrontlng  tbe  Chief  Executive  and  the  Oongreee  at  the  preee— 

Fraetdent  Booaev^  le  engaged  In  a  reaOatlc  effort  to  protaet  tha 
Ibnier  and  the  email-wage  eamor  Aram  being  pounded  to  pleoen 
by  the  bareh  woAlxige  of  an  eoonomle  ijilem  ofer  wfakh  nalUMr 
toe  aoremment  nor  the  Indlrldnal  baa  any  oontroL  To  plctura 
thle  mofo  to  reform  the  Jiidlclary  ae  a  vMonary  adMana  to  enhanoa 
the  power  of  ttw  Cbi»t  Kecutlre  la  abaurd  and  rldleuloaa. 

What  Inereaeed  power  win  tbe  Preetdent  have  rtkoold  tbla  bdl 
baeome  lawf  There  will  be  no  Inaeaaa  of  power  that  oould 
poaetbly  benefit  hbn  pereonally. 

Itie  CAilef  Executive  la  efmfriiy  tryhig  to  carry  out  bla  oenatltu- 
tlonal  duty  of  finding  a  woricabla.  eAclent,  and  iwaaotiebl;  awift 
infain  at  pnxnotlng  the  common  good.  Bveryona  raaUnea  thait 
eondMona  cannot  continue  Indefinitely  aa  they  era.  That  faot 
le  reoognlaed  by  eeme  of  the  moat  outq^okan  foee  of  to«  fodldery 
bin  who  taudet  that  they  wWi  to  aeoonqtlMi  the  aema  end  by 
a  oonatltutlanal  amoKlment.  Itr.  Booeaveit  baa  glvMi  aaqda 
rceenne  why  be  thinks  this  pieeent  method  diould  ba  tried  fiiat. 

Buppoee  we  consider  in  tbe  brief  eat  f adihm  what  K  la  that  M^. 
BooBovelt  la  trying  to  acecmplMi.  Let  us  consider  flret  tha  wage 
earner  who  gets  a  weekly  stipend  that  is  barely  enough  to  fur- 
nidk  tha  bareat  necessities  for  himadf  and  bla  tamfly.  It  la  fen> 
enCy  agreed  that  the  man  to  entitled  to  an  Inereaaa  In  pay  and 
ehould  have  It.  Znataad  of  (IS  a  week,  a  wage  oonunonly  paid  to 
^««^mi>rt  labonra  In  many  aecUons,  he  ouglit  to  ba  getting  at  ^ 
f  IS  a  wedc  In  the  case  we  az«  now  oonaMertng.  tha  man's 
plafvr  believes  that  be  should  ba  granted  an  Inenaas.  Bat 
fortunatdy  tba  employer  to  prevented  from  doing  what  bla  own 
good  motives  impel  him  to  do  because  a  chiseling  competitor  down 
tha  street  to  paying  only  $11  a  week  to  hto  employeea  for  the 
wort:.  Obviously,  if  the  flnt  employer  proceeds  to  raise  tha 
wage  tevd  to  #16  a  waek.  ha  faeee  flnanrlal  ruin  and  bankruptcy. 

The  kind  of  caee  I  have  Just  deaertted  to  bippantng  at  thto  vary 
minute  in  thoueands  of  «r««^~—  In  thto  country.  Ttm  10  per- 
eent  mlnorl^  of  chiseling  enqdoyna  are  holding  down  wage  ratea 
and  keeping  workers  groomd  down  to  a  salary  ecala  that  to  hardly 
above  the  snbsistanee  level.  Thto  condition  otaa  out  tor  conao- 
tlon.  It  to  manlf catty  wrong  to  sasnme  that  tha  raBanlaert  com- 
munity, aetmg  through  Ita  duly  choaen  repnasutattwja,  to  wttbout 
power  to  protect  Itself  against  tha  imanrtal  actkma  of  tha  grsady 
few.  To  make  such  an  assumption  to  to  rhallenga  tha  baato  cf 
all  law  and  order. 

But  the  conditions  I  have  Juat  deeerlbed  cmttetM  uncbaekad 
and  uncorrected  ifftnclpany  became  every  effort  to  provide  a 
nmiedy  by  legislation  has  been  rendered  nuU  and  void  by  court 
daciees.  And  yet  the  people  of  the  country  are  ahnoat  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  ending  these  abuses.  Tbay  want  laltof  Crotn 
tho  injustices  of  low  wages  and  inhuman  hours  of  labor.  There 
to  no  excuee  on  earth  for  the  continuance  of  audi  barbarla  Indua- 
trlal  oondttlons  In  rich  and  prosperous  America.  But  hampered  aa. 
we  are  at  presmt  by  ttie  sweeping  character  of  court  daetolons  to 
Industrial  casee.  It  to  not  too  much  to  say  that  Isgal  anarohy 
aamia  to  be  the  only  thing  left  in  the  handling  at  tnduatrial 
relations.  It  to  not  a  healthy  condition  or  one  that  toa  Uhttad 
Btiitea  can  long  tolerate. 

The  f  amMr  to  to  virtually  toe  same  position  aa  tha  wage  aamar. 
Tha  last  10  years  have  teugbt  us,  by  the  hard  lessons  of  bitter 
axperlenea,  that  agriculture  must  be  given  proteetlan  by  tha 
end  Oovemment  or  dee  it  wfll  perish  m  tba  Uvaliheod  of 
Americana.  We  tried  the  sdteme  of  hands  off,  and  wa  saw 
fsU  off  to  nothfa«  while  the  farmers  thamselvea  went  toto 
mptey  and  actually  loot  their  homes  aa  well.  There  to  not  a 
xeoaonabla  man  la  thto  country  who  wfll  aassrt  that  tha 
aaa  get  along  without  Oovemmant  aid. 

^^'^  '"L^  Oongreee  enacted  a  meeaura  for  onp  control 
waa  throam  out  by  the  Bniirrme  Osurt  by  a  divided  vota, 
tb«  fact  that  tt  was  workli«  fairly  and  aqultabiy  and  waa  glr- 
tog  the  farmars  a  mnch^weded  mcreaae  to  Ineoaas  after  yeara 
of  penury  and  poverty.  Ciaigries  baa  atnee  enacted  a  attbaUtute 
aoiU-control  measure.  No  one  can  say  definltBly  irtwther  tt  wlU 
ancva  aa  sn  adequate  substitute  for  tlw  A.  A.  A.  and  no  man  can 
pradlet  what  Ita  fate  wlU  be  if  the  foreea  of  qiaciai  privttege 
deelde  to  «a>aHenge  its  constttutlanallty  In  tha  courto  And  so 
than,  wa  have  another  deep  and  fundamental  Impsasw.  W^  sea 
the  spactacle  of  the  farmer  who  naeda  Federal  aid  in  price  and 
ori^  adjuatment  if  be  to  to  be  protected  from  rulnoua  prieea  and 
re  see  the  President  and  rymgrese  ready  to  carry  out 
duty  to  provide  such  aid:  and  we  aea  aU  of  these 
wauae  the  courta  deny  the  right  of  tha  Government 
to  extand  aoeh  aid.  even  In  a  time  of  extreme  eaaorgHacy. 

Obvkndy  anmrthlng  must  be  done.  We  mivt  not  drift  along 
tnder  coBdmona  that  make  tt  easy  for  us  to  slip  back  toto  tha 
abortlva  cmwinions  of  a  few  years  ago.  The  iiiiiiinBHj  for  aotVm 
lasts  upon  Preddent  Rooeevelt.  He  haa  auggested  a  plan  to  meet 
too  attoatlaa.  Now  tt  to  up  to  the  Congreas  to  decide  whether 
the  Government  shall  remain  impotent,  or  whether  It  shaU  pr»« 
vMa  a  legal  raetood  of  doing  what  piUeatly  bum*  be  done  to 
protaet  the  farmers  and  tha  smaU-wage  eameaa  of  thto  country. 
Te  laat  oa.  our  oars,  to  ■ssiiinii  that  tha  fight  to  woo  bsfsmo  a 
bare  majority  of  the  Court  to  now  wQliz«  to  conceda  tha  lagaltty 
of  mlalmum-wage  legtolatlon.  would  bo  the  hal^t  of  folly.  It 
would  be  worea  than  that;  tt  would  ba  fataL   llta 
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port  of  a  single  Justice  who  to  tmcertaln  tn  hto  own  min/i  «■  to 
the  real  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statea.  to  too 
slender  a  thread  upon  which  to  hang  toe  moral  »t\«^  material 
welfare  of  the  great  mass  of  hard-working  God-fearing  Ameri- 
cans.   They  deserve  a  better  fate. 

If  we  really  beUeve  that  the  intereets  of  the  workers  and  tha 
farmers  are  entitled  to  a  greater  degree  of  protection  in  our 
cotirts,  then  it  to  our  sworn  duty  to  make  sure  that  toose  rights 
are  acccMtled  toem.  Let  us  remember  that  it  can  no  longer  be 
said  that  President  Rooeevelt  to  trying  to  put  over  legislation 
that  Is  unconstitutional.  On  the  contrary,  the  Court  has  now 
demonstrated  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  it  has  been 
toe  gxiUty  party  by  throwing  out  legtoUtlon  that  was  consttto- 
tional  in  every  fn«>»«»t^g  of  tbe  term. 

Victory  to  in  sight — a  complete  and  tnaahiTig  victory  over  thoae 
forces  which  for  decades  have  sought  to  use  the  Federal  Judiciary 
to  twist  and  t<»ture  toe  Constitotion  from  a  noble  charter  of 
himian  rights  into  an  instnnnent  for  the  subjugation  and  ex- 
ploitation of  hximble  and  poverty-stricken  citiaens.  Therefoie. 
my  friends,  the  enemy  to  in  retreat. 

Backed  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  hto  fellow  dtlaens  and 
ocmsdous  of  toe  fact  that  hto  cause  to  Just,  President  Booeevdt 
to  ready  to  give  toe  final  thrust  at  a  ponidous  system  that  haa 
hampered  and  hamstrung  the  cause  of  social  and  economic  histice 
for  generations.  The  final  decision  rests  wito  you.  XTpbind  the 
mighty  arm  of  the  President;  give  him  your  entouslastlc.  whole- 
hearted, and  complete  support,  and  bdore  many  montos  have 
passed,  he  will  have  won  anotoer  glorioua  victory  to  the  never- 
ending  struggle  to  achieve  human  ^^i^^ioty* 


A  Protest  Against  the  Compromise  Neutrality 
Bill— I  Contend  It  Is  More  Provocative  of  War 
Than  a  War  Contraceptive— Deprivation  of  Hu- 
manitarian Aid  Secured  Through  Friends  of 
Spanish  Democracy  Deplored— No  Neutrali^ 
Legislation  Can  Be  Effective  Which  Permits  Sale 
of  Raw  Materials  of  War  to  Belligerents— Why 
Penalize  the  Friendly  Democratic  Peoples  of 
Spain— Leading  Intellectuals  of  America  Oppose 
Features  of  Compromise  Neutrality  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUI^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Aprfl  29, 1937 

I 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
speak  briefly  upon  the  conference  report  on  the  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  61.  known  ais  the  neutrality  bilL 
aacnoH  a  u)  xa  xmraacMOBroB 
I  particularly  object  to  that  portion  of  section  3  (a)  as 
follows: 

Nothing  in  this  subaetjtten  diall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the 
solicitation  or  collection  of  funds  to  be  used  for  mfwltcal  aid  and 
assistance,  or  for  food  and  clothing  to  relieve  human  suffering, 
when  such  solicitation  or  collection  of  funds  is  made  en  behalf 
of  and  for  tise  by  any  person  or  organisation  which  is  not  acting 
for  or  on  behalf  of  any'  such  government,  political  subdlvtsion. 
faction,  or  aaserted  government,  but  all  aut^  solicitations  *»h| 
collections  of  funds  shall  be  siibject  to  the  approval  of  the  Preet- 
dent and  Audi  be  made  under  such  rules  and  regulationa  as  ha 
shall  preecrlbe. 

It  WlU  be  noted  that  this  section  spedflcally  enjoins  the 
collection  of  funds  for  medical  aid.  food,  clothing,  or  general 
humanitarian  assistance  unless  approved  by  the  President 
and  the  section  inf  erentially  repudiates  all  such  medical  aid. 
nnrKLLacTUAia   orroaa   pbovihioh   PBOHnrroro   HuicAmTABiAH  am 

I  am  in  receipt  of  many  telegrams  of  protest  against  this 
compromise  neutrality  measure  from  r^mtaUe  dtlxens  and 
organizations  throughout  the  entire  Nation.  Tliat  brilliant 
cinema  comedian  and  character  actor.  lionei  Stander.  wires 
me  as  follows: 

Protest  alleged  neutrality  legislation  prohibiting  medical  aid  to 
aufferlng  pe<q>le  of  Spanish  democracy. 

Ftom  Pittsburgh  comes  a  yigorous  telegram  as  foUowB: 

Undersigned  vigorously  protest  subsection  8  of  revised  neu- 
trality bill  prohibiting  any  hxunanitarian  aid  to  f^winlah  pao|^ 


cKoqit  by  eipreas  Presidential  approval.    Bw^  provlaloa 

an  un-American  and  a  d^irlvation  of  personal  liberty.    Utge  you 

vota  against  it. 

J.  B.  Alemany,  profeesor  at  modem  languagea, 
Tbch.  chairman.  PlttaburB^  CbapUat  of  the  North 
lean  Oommlttae  to  Aid  ^laniah  Denwcracy.  Dr. 
nard  C.  dauacn.  pastor.  Piiat  Baptist  Church;  llira 
B«nard  C.  Clausen;  Clinton  8.  Ooklen.  regional  direc- 
tor. Steel  Workers'  Organising  Ooaunlttoa;  Lola  lIArlda. 
judge.  Allegheny  County;  Roae  Stain,  aaeretary  of  tha 
Workera*  Schools,  western  Psnnsi^vanla:  Norman  H. 
Dawee.  Harold  Steams,  Stuart  W.  Chapman. 
Camegla  Tbch;  Irmgard  Steam;  MaybaBa 
Chapman,  executive  secretary.  Pittsburgh 
North  American  Oonunittee  to  Aid  "p— «»t*» 


Mrs.  Herman  langworthy,  representing  a  larte  orianlm- 
tioo  in  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  tdegraidis  me  to  this  effect: 

We  vigorously  condemn  the  current  Inhuman  and 
neutrality  bin. 

nrom  Brooklyn  a  large  organization  of  liberals  wires  me: 

Wa  protaat  tha  inclusion  of  subaeetlon  S  (a)  of  nautraUty 
measure  which  wnmt^tw  the  prohibition  of  ooUactlon  of  ^T*i*ltflai 
suppUee.  food.  etc..  to  ^tain.  As  uphc^data  of  **— r*r*f  TlaniBW 
and  democracy,  wa  demand  Its  withdrawal. 

BCrs.  Eleanor  F.  Qroee.  of  Kendall  Oreen,  Mass..  yla  West- 
em  Union,  insists  tliat  I  vote  against  the  compramiw  nea- 
traUty  bill. 

Dr.  Mary  Alice  Hoover,  secretary  of  the  Iiiferprof easional 
Assembly  of  Washington  Commonwealth  FederaUoD,  Tar- 
coma,  Wash.,  flashes  me  a  message  ezpresrinc  the  unani- 
moos  oppositioQ  of  her  great  organiastion  to  the  eoof  erenoe- 
generated  neutrality  btlL 

ftom  Mrs.  D.  W.  Douglas,  of  Northampton.  Maas^  comes 
the  following  telegram: 

Protest  section  neutrality  bill  interfering  rlgbt  of  American 
dtlaens  to  send  medical  sv^dles  to  democratte  Spain  which  la 
aufferlng  Madat  Invasion.  Tbla  Is  an  afltant  to  imaflinan  UtMsty 
and  traditions  of  democracy.  Urgent  you  do  siw  jibing  In 
power  to  have  tbla  aectlon  of  bUl  cut  out. 


Tbe  Medical  Bureau  to  Aid  Spanish  Democracy,  at 
Flunciaeo,  telegraphs  that  it  strongly  protests  tbe  prnpriml 
neutrality  legislatioa  pmhlbtttng  coIlectioDs  of  »»**«w«**^  sup- 
plies for  ^;iain. 


However,  amons  the  most  signiflcant 
signed  by  the  foremost  motion-pictmie  actors  and 
producers,  scenarists,  dlrecttns,  in  the  movie  world. 
Motion  Picture  Artists,   compilsins  a  sniiQ>  of  ereative 
writers,  producers,  and  actors,  tdegn^di  me: 

We  protest  subsection  8  (a)  of  neutrality  maasuiu  prohlMttag 
the  collection  of  funda  for  medical  snppUas  tor  Spdm  wtthoa* 
Presidential  approval.  Such  reetrlcUon  vlolatea  every  tradttlan  of 
American  human ttarlanlsm. 

This  wire  is  signed,  among  others,  by  Herbert  Bibennaii. 
Sidney  Buchman.  Humphrey  Cobb,  norenoe  Wilrlrtcn    Mn 
n-ederic  March— Oeorge  Oershwin.  Lewis  Mllestooe,  Dudley 
Nichols.  Samson  Raphaelaon.  Madeleine  Rutbven.  Donald 
Ogden  Stewart,  Ftanchot  Tone. 

Of  the  last  two  signers,  Donald  Ogden  Stewart  wiU  be 
remembered  as  the  novelist  vrtio  wrote  the  Cnaw  Fool,  wbo 
amTcared  as  leading  man  in  Ja^  Kirkland's  ptaur  Tobaeeo 
Road  on  the  legitimate  stage,  has  for  years  appeared  In  mo- 
tion pictures  as  a  comedian  and  whose  son  is  a  rlriiig  young 
star  in  the  cinema  world.  Tbe  final  signer.  Ttancbot  Ttee. 
who  sprang  into  prominence  in  his  flxst  starring  vdtiiele, 
Oabriel  Over  the  White  House,  is  the  hiirtwind  of  Joan  Craw- 
ford and  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University.  Bis  father  Is  tbe 
principal  stockholder  and  is  an  ofllcial  of  tbe  CarboHundnm 
Co.  of  America. 

It  is  a  signtflcant  and  hopeful  Indication  of  a  f ast-growiiw 
sentiment  in  this  country  that  men  of  sucfa  promincnoe 
should  take  time  out  of  their  busy  engagements  to  lift  thetr 
voices  in  bdialf  of  the  peoples  of  a  friendly  dcmoexmtie  Gov- 
ernment flghtlng  with  its  back  to  tbe  wall  against  tbe  Inva- 
sion of  Fssdst  foes  from  without. 

I  have  similar  wires  signed,  among  others,  by  Stdla  Adler, 
Konrad  Bercovld,  Jdbn  Bri^it,  J.  Bdward  Broobtfg,  Rose 
Chayes.  Harold  Chirman,  Frank  Davis,  Florenoe  Bdridge, 
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Ouy  Bndore.  lief  «rlckson,  France*  Ftemer,  I^onard  H. 
Vtekis.  Hanid  OokSmui.  Fttmces  Ooodrlch,  Milton  Oross, 
QoKHon  Kahn.  Xdwin  JuaUe.  Mayer  MUton.  Merlin  Du^y 
radMili,  aamael  and  8adie  Or^tz,  Joaeph  Joland.  Gonlon 
Btaby  Welto  and  linn  Root.  Muriel  Rukejser.  Madeleine 
BnOmn.  Vkda  Brotbezs  Sbore.  Teas  Sleslnger.  Eugene 
SSwrVArthnr  Strawn.  Robert  Ta«ker.  Marion  Spltap: 
IbemiMon.  Nathafciel  West,  David  Boefan.  Oacar  Hammcr- 
^tf%  2d.  llieae  axe  anumf  tbe  faremoat  actors,  writers,  and 
LKiaHyf  azilsts  of  our  day. 

Mr  Speaker,  dorlnf  the  debate  upon  the  McReynolds  l^ 
in  thia  House  I  endeavored.  In  my  hmnUe  way.  as  a  novi- 
tiate Oontrcaaman,  to  call  the  attention  of  tbe  memberBhip 
to  the  grievous  wrong  embraced  within  the  pending  meas- 
ue.  I  showed  that  tbe  McReynoIds  bill  exempted  Central 
and  South  American  nations  from  its  provlalotts  on  the 
theoty  of  a  good-neighbor  policy  following  the  Buenos  Aires 
conference,  and  on  the  theory,  further,  that  we  were  carry- 
Sng  out  the  Mbnzoe  Doctrine  theretxy.  Yet  the  government 
of  cacheoontxT  south  of  Mexico  repreaenta  more  or  less  a 
fascist  dictotorship.  I  showed  that  the  hOl  was  a  discre- 
tkioary  neutrality,  not  a  mandatory  neutrality,  and  ex- 
IfftmmA  the  convlctiOQ  that  the  majority  of  our  citiaens 
demanded  mandatory  neutrality 
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TOWABD   OOB  OWH 


I  endeavored  to  demonstrate  that  the  bin  was  a  dap  at 
the  friendly  rtnnftrrattr  government  of  Spain  and  that  its 
legal  and  practical  efTect  would  be  Inimical  to  the  interests 
(tf  our  own  eountay  In  falling  to  befriend,  in  a  humanitarian 
way,  a  stnin^ing  sister  democracy.  We  have  now  repudi- 
ated the  policy  of  a  century  and  a  half.  TluKii^  we  wel- 
eoncd  the  aid  of  Ftanoe  in  the  Revotnttonary  War:  though 
wa  Invited  to  our  hospltafale  shares  Louis  Koasuth  and  Kail 
Sehnn;  and  tliough  we  were  for  more  than  a  eentury  what 
iBael  SSangwin  called  ''the  mating  pot~;  though  we  were 
liiUiMtfd  In  aavli«  the  hves  and  aisnaglng  the  dire  soffer- 
HW  at  *"«««***"«fc  Donoombatant  woenen  and  dilldren  in  Ar- 
mwli.  Itntay.  Chtam.  Oecmaaj,  Belghan.  Japan,  tfanes 
without  number.  snd>len]y  we  find  ourselves  tattterty  opposed 
ofllciaOy  to  the  cstemlon  of  hnmanltarian  aid  to  Spain. 
fly  baeaose  the  oonasrvattve  elwnmt  in  Amrrira 
^  with  boatlltty  the  fact  that  the  Spanish  Oovemment 
WM  oBnJIiMna  to  tone. 

I  kMva  herataf ore  attempted  to  Incorporate  In  the  neu- 
traBty  Itt*^***^  a  pruviafcm  for  a  peaeettaae  quota  on  raw 
'of  war.  Hals  was  In  accord  with  the  persistent 
at  sneh  great  thinkers  aa  Stephen  Raushenbuah 
Imilliil  BtMdeuto  of  ttie  war  evil  throm^iout  the 
By  an  amendment  I  attempted  to  Umlt  the  sale 
at  aMSBittal  watiriili  at  war  to  a  quota  equal  to  a  peace- 

over  a  period  of  yean.    Unfortanately.  under 

nflsa,  I  had  but  S  nUnoteB  to  develop  my  theme 

the  ancadiMDl  waa  voted  down  overwhrtmingly.  re- 

eeivliw  but  21  votes  in  ite  support.  Previously  the  gentle- 
■an  ttauk  Oomwetleiit  CMt.  KorruMsmil  bad  attempted  to 
witta  an  embaifo  upon  the  sale  of  materials  of  war  to  bel- 
In  warthne.  tWa  waa  nfeawiie  deeistvely  beaten. 
I  of  Repreaentattvaa  went  on  record  as  refus- 
to  plaee  a  praetleal  effort  for  the  aanrance  of 

of  pront. 


Mo  aeotrality  bin  can  effecUfeiy  keep  us  out  of  war  any 
BisiDXder  statutes  can  halt  murders.  The  principal 
potent  casus  bem  IB  the  dertze  for  profit  Remove 
lt.«id  the  bellicose  stimuli  are  gone.  I  was  disappointed  in 
ttr  dMneteatlon  of  the  peoples'  representaUvea  to  take  this 
Tt***^  The  removal  of  profit  ffOBi  our  sale  of  war  mate- 
iWU  to  ae.  Is  of  transcendent  Importance  and  Indispensable 
to  aaeetiw  asatnllty  leglsiatloiL  Let  no  one  vote  for  this 
the  detadon  that  it  itBietenta  a  fair  and 


W«  fed  that  it  fuuu4»timtee  neutraUty  bill)  •  •  •offers 
noreal  pratectton  to  the  United  States,  and  tHat  Its  InooMtttency 
with  theprtnclple*  of  collective  security  greaUy  Increases  tlM  l^e- 
Uhoodof  war  abroad  •  •  ".  The  cash-and-carry  poUcy  •  •  •  , 
would  set  UD  precisely  the  same  chain  of  events  as  that  by  which 
JTbecSetoS^li  the  last  war  •  •  ••  In  the  world  today 
there  Is  no  safe  and  easy  road  to  peace.  The  duty  of  the  realla^lo 
paetUst  Is  to  choose  the  course  that  offers  the  best  chance  oC 
ifrfficfc*«*"'i»»g  the  focoes  of  dnnocracy  In  Burope  on  which  peace 
depends. 

I  compliment  those  Members  of  another  body  in  this 
Capitol  who  refuse  to  vote  for  this  factitious  neutrality  bill. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  men  who  were  leaders  in  the  Nye 
Munitions  Committee  of  the  Senate  refuse  to  be  cajoled  into 
voting  for  this  comprcmlae  neutrality  bill. 

TMoa  coicFBoafxn  will  not  aoooupush  tbx  did  souuht 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  cast  my  vote  against  it  as  a  protest,  be- 
cause I  am  ccnvlnced  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough,  that 
It  is  unfair  and  discriminatory,  and  that  it  is  an  unfriendly 
gesture  toward  the  friendly  democratic  government  of  Spain. 
I  agree  lieartily  with  tbe  editor  of  the  Washington  Daily 
News  whoi  he  wrote  in  a  recent  edition— 

Another  provision  (of  the  compromise  neutrality  bill)  glvea  tha 
President  authority  to  forbid  or  permit  the  ooUectlon  of  funds, 
clothing,  and  medical  supidles  for  the  sufferr  tn  nations  at  war 
or  engaged  In  civil  war.  Here  Is  a  perfeot  eufaiple  of  the  unneu- 
trality  of  launching  a  policy  "after  the  fact."  American  sympa- 
thiacn  have  been  f^Hing  clothing  and  medical  soppUea  to  ttm 
dvUlan  sufferers  In  Madrid  and  other  Spanish  cities  bombarded 
by  rebel  planes.  TO  decide  now  that  this  humanitarian  aid  miast 
stop  would  be  regarded  as  an  unfriendly  act  toward  the  ^Mnlsh 
Government.    And  that  is  exactly  what  it  would  be. 

Our  bearts  go  out  to  the  suffering  peoides  of  Spahi.  The 
soil  of  tbe  Iberian  Peninsula  is  drenched  with  the  blood  of 
little  children  whose  innocent  lives  have  been  snuffed  out 
by  the  murdoous  warfare  brought  on  by  the  Fasdste  in 
their  Inf^nrnte  attempt  to  destroy  Spanish  democracy.  Italy 
and  Germany  have  sent  armed  forces  by  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands who,  in  uniform,  fully  equipped,  are  openly  waging 
war  in  another  country  against  its  established  government. 
Yet  we  look  on  complacently,  officially  unmoved  by  this 
horrendous  spectacle. 

The  neutrality  resolution  In  existence  proclaimed  that  we 
would  refuse  to  seD  munitions  ot  war  to  belligerents — ^yet 
when  Senator  Ntx  endeavored  to  invoke  its  provisions 
against  F>ucist  Oermany  and  Italy  because  of  their  open 
invasion  of  Spcun.  our  State  Department  indignantly  re- 
fused even  to  make  a  formal  inrotest.  This  is  a  travesty 
upon  neutrality. 

The  fris^tful  slaughter  of  w<«nen  and  children  taking 
place  recently  in  Bilbao  has  horrified  the  civiliaed  workl. 
Contrast  it  with  the  United  States.  Even  Great  Britain, 
under  a  conservative  government,  has  sent  her  warships  to 
protect  food  ships  carrying  supplies  to  succor  the  starving 
in  the  Sjxuilsh  rebellion,  and  now  both  France  and  England 
have  announced  that  their  navies  wiQ  protect  merchant 
ships  in  their  noble  efforts  to  evacuate  nonoombatanto  from 
besieged  Bilbao  and  prevent  the  savage  annihilation  of  tens 
of  thousands  by  the  invading  butchers. 


at  May  l.  1M7.  «•  Had  lliia  atotement; 


Lnfrraiioir 


mnrocnmam 


I  Join  with  the  gentleman  from  lifinnesota  [Mr.  BaaMAaol 
in  his  heated  jeremiad  at  iwllcies  which  preclude  the  par- 
ticipation in  the  debate  on  the  compromise  neutrality  bill  by 
those  who  would  oppose  it.  One  man.  the  gentleman  fiom 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Lvkckx]  was  permitted  to  offer  a  laconic  crit- 
icism of  the  measure,  though  announcing  he  would  vote  for 
it,  nevertheless.  The  gentlemen  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Tn- 
GAN  and  Mr.  BEUiAas],  the  gentleman  trom  Montana  tMr. 
OXknmsu.].  and  msrself,  among  others,  were  eager  to  par- 
ticipate tn  this  debate  but  under  the  rules  and  the  Umltetion 
of  time  imposed,  were  not  accorded  that  privilege.  I  deidore 
sudi  a  happening  in  this  august  body,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  decry 
a  situation  wherein  a  bill  affecting  the  peace  and  the  future 
of  America,  and  possibly  the  very  continuatlan  of  white  civ- 
ilization within  the  United  States,  is  limited  as  to  debate  to 
1  hour,  divided  between  Rrptihliran  and  Democratic  pro- 
ponents of  the  bUl> 


The  Rush-Bagot  Agreement,  1817-18 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NAN  yhoD  HONEYMAN 

Olj  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  3. 19Z7 

Mrs.  HONEYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  28.  1818.  Presi- 
dent James  Monroe  issued  a  proclamation  giving  force  to 
what  is  commonly  known  ^  the  Rush-Bagot  Treaty. 

This  is  not  a  treaty  as  is  commonly  known.  It  is  an  ex- 
change of  notes  between  Charles  Bagot.  the  British  minis- 
ter to  the  United  Stetes,  wd  Richard  Rush,  our  then  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  State.  ^Ihe  ratification  was  advised  by 
the  Senate  on  April  16. 

Although  this  treaty,  convention,  or  arrangement  could 
be  annulled  by  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties  upon 
6  months'  notice,  it  has  stood  for  120  years  and  is  a  lasting 
monument  to  what  can  happen  to  the  cause  of  peace  when 
two  nations  in  all  sincerilr  meet  together  and  say,  "There 
shall  be  no  more  war  between  us." 

Following  the  War  of  1812  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  both  coimtries  maintained  a  very  con- 
siderable naval  force  in  the  Great  Lakes.  Great  Britain 
had  on  the  Great  Lakes^  including  Lake  Champlain.  ap- 
proximately 30  ships  of  various  sizes,  in  commlssicm,  build- 
ing, or  temp(R«rily  out  of  service,  while  the  United  States 
had  23  similar  ships  and  a  large  number  of  small  craft 
capable  of  mounting  cme  or  more  guns.  By  stroke  of  the 
pen  this  force,  large  for  the  time,  was  reduced  for  each 
country  to: 

On  Lake  Ontario  to  ooa  veaael  not  exceeding  100  tons  burden 
and  armed  with  one  18-pou|ad  cannon. 

On  the  upper  lakes  to  tivo  vessels  not  exceeding  like  burden 
each,  and  armed  with  like  ^croe. 

The  same  restriction  api^ed  to  Lake  Champlain  AH 
other  vessels^were  to  be  promptly  dismantled.  This  was 
done  immediately  by  both  countries,  and  never  again  have 
these  inland  seas  been  submitted  to  the  dangers  of  naval 
friction  or  the  temptation  to  enforce  national  ideas  by  f (urce. 
There  have  been  times  when  local  feeling  has  run  hii^  but 
without  the  means  for  war  along  our  water  boundaries,  both 
Great  Britain  and  now  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  have  had  time  to  allow  quick  passion  to  sub- 
side and  then  aroimd  the  council  table  work  out  knotty 
problems  in  accordance  with  rational  understanding. 

It  is  true  that  both  Canada  and  the  United  States  keep 
armed  vessels  on  the  Lakes,  but  these  ships  are  for  the  en- 
forcement of  purely  local  laws  of  cust<»ns  and  immigration 
and  rescue.  They  Interfax  in  no  wise  with  the  laws  of  the 
other  country. 

By  solemn  treaty,  ships  of  both  countries  may  use  inter- 
national waters  with  absolute  freedom.  Not  only  are  our 
boundary  waters  rwnoved  from  the  dangos  (rf  armed  fric- 
tl(m.  but  so  is  our  entire  bmindary  running  from  the  Strait 
of  San  Juan  de  Fuca  to  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  a  distance  of 
3,987  miles.  On  our  Canadian  frontiers  there  are  no  forts, 
no  armed  military  patrols.  We  pass  from  one  country  to  the 
other  with  absolute  freedom  and  safety,  subject  only  to  cus- 
toms. immigraUon.  and  police  laws.  Canada  and  the  United 
States  are  at  friendly  peace.  ^ 

And  here  may  I  read  the  simple  proclamation  of  Presi- 
dent Monroe,  giving  effect  to  an  unoOcial  treaty,  for  this 
treaty  never  passed  imder  the  great  seal  of  Great  Britain, 
and  yet  I  know  of  no  other  treaty  in  the  world  which  has 
been  so  enduring  and  so  closely  cherished  by  two  great 
countries. 

Proclamation  by  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

Whereas  an  arrangement  was  entered  Into  at  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, in  the  month  of  Aprtl,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  seventeen,  between  Richard  Bush,  »- 
quire,  at  that  time  acting  as  Secretary  for  the  Department  o* 
State  of  the  United  States,  for  and  in  behaU  of  the  Oovemment 


of  the  rtalted  SUtes.  and  the  Right  Honorable  Chailes  Bagot.  Bla 
Brltannle  Majesty's  Knvoy  Rxtraordlnary  and  BOnlstar  PIsBlpo-. 
tentiary,  for  and  in  behalf  o(  His  Britannic  Majesty,  which  ar- 
rangement is  in  the  words  following,  to  wit: 

"The  naval  force  to  be  maintained  upon  the  Amsirloaa  lakes 
by  His  Majesty  and  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  Shall 
henceforth  be  confined  to  the  following  vessels  on  sach  side, 
that  it— 

'*On  Lake  Ontario,  to  one  vessel  not  STrsartlng  100  tons  burden, 
and  armed  with  one  18-pound  cannon. 

"On  the  Upper  Lakea,  to  two  vessels  not  exesedtng  Ilks  burden 
sach,  ^"«1  armed  with  Itte  force. 

"On  the  ^attts  of  Lake  ChamplalTi,  to  one  vassrt  not  evessdlng 
like  burden,  and  armed  with  like  force. 

"AU  other  anned  vessele  on  these  lakes  Shan  be  forthwith  dis- 
mantled, and  no  other  veil  of  war  shaU  be  there  built  or 
armed. 

"If  either  party  tftoold  be  hereafter  deslzoos  o(  annulling  this 
stipulation,  and  should  give  notice  to  that  ellMt  to  the  other 
party,  it  shall  ceass  to  be  binding  after  the  expiration  of  •  montha 
from  the  date  of  such  notice. 

"The  naval  force  so  to  be  limited  shaU  be  lesUicted  to  soeh 
services  as  will  In  no  reepeot  interfere  with  the  proper  dntlas  of 
the  armed  veseela  of  the  other  party." 

And  '^lereas  the  Senate  of  the  Uhited  States  have  apprpvsd  of 
the  said  arrangement,  and  reoonunmded  that  it  should  bs  cairlad 
into  effect,  the  same  having  also  received  the  sanotton  o(  His 
Rc^  Hlg^"*—  the  Prince  Regent,  acting  in  the  name  and  on 
behalf  of  His  Britannic  Majesty. 

Now.  thersfore.  I.  JaaaeRi  Monroe,  President  of  toe  UUted  States* 
do,  by  thii  my  pcodamatlan.  make  known  and  declare  that  tba 
arrangement  aforesaid,  and  every  stipulatlim  thareof .  has  been 
duly  enteied  Into,  concluded,  and  conUxmed.  and  is  of  full  foroa 
and  effect. 

Olven  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  thla  asth  day 
of  April,  in  tha  year  of  our  Lord  1818.  and  of  the  Independenoa 
of  the  United  Statea  the  4ad. 


By  the  President: 

JOHX  QOXMCr  ASAMIL 

Secrstory  o/ gfate. 
If  only  the  suqtlclouB.  warring  oountrlss  had  the  will  to 
they  need  only  turn  to  the  letters  of  Bagoi  and  Bush.  Showfeog 
their  profound  hope  of  removing  forever  toe  danger  of  war.  and 
how  a  f«w  simple,  dear  words  can  lead  to  national  avrasnen* 
against  strife  and  misery.  Bagot  and  Rush  pointed  the  way.  .Will 
the  peoples  of  this  world  ever  leam  from  exampte  set  by  this 
country  when  the  Nation  was  youngr 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SANTIAGO  IGLESIAS 

RSSIDSNT  COMMISSIGNEB  FROM  PDXBTO  BXOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  3, 1937 


Unnamaa.  bT  MAJ.  OKN.  BLANTON  WINHHIP. 
PUXRTO  RIOO.  AND  RSSf^UTIONS  OF  TBB 
LBOISLATURB 


or 

BIOO 


Mr.  IGLESIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  permission  granted  to 
me  by  the  House.  I  include  herewith,  as  part  of  my  remaifci, 
an  address  delivered  April  27. 1937.  before  the  Mttkmal  BlvefS 
and  Harbors  Congress  in  Washington  by  MaJ.  Oen.  Blantoii 
^THnship,  Ooremor  of  Puerto  Rico,  as  fdOows: 


or  QOVBUVDB 

Mr.  Pnsldent,  ladles,  and  gentlemen  of  the  National  Rli 
Harbors  Congress.  X  bring  you  greetlngi  firam  a  tropleal  part  of 
the  United  Statea. ^ 

On  behalf  of  tbe  people  of  Puerto  Rloo  I  want  to  sbbtms  to 
you  our  deq>  tipffnelMtkm.  at  the  cooperation  and  — *' 
dered  by  your  Oongreai  in  the  devek^pment  of 
liarfoors.  

Projects  have  been  comnieted  for  ImprovenMntoftta  bafbori 
in  Mayagusa.  Ponoe,  and  San  Juan.  Farther  iiiiprovsmamts  hava 
been  reoonuneded.  and  it  Is  hoped  that  the  neossMiy  funds  for 
these  iHTOjects  wlU  be  available  In  the  nsar  future. 

Theee  improvements  are  deeply  appreciated  by  tha  Pusito  Blean 
pec»le.  They  realise  that  good  harbon  are  inrtlspsnsaWe  to  thslr 
economic  and  aodal  wtffare.  Puerto  Rico'a  locattoa  and  Its  pe- 
culiar economy  make  ocean  commerce  ataeolutely  neeeasary.  Om- 
ing  to  the  nature  of  ita  rseources.  Puerto  Rioo  must  ssU  ootiride 
the  island  a  large  share  of  what  She  produces  and  buy  outalda 
a  bffge  share  of  what  she  consumes.  With  its  Isolation  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  the  Island  la  very  largely  dependent  on  ocean 
commerce  for  Its  well-being  and.  Indeed,  for  Its  economlr  tnrtstwira. 


—.^      ....  .n.'&'v.#ww^^«^<(V^V^T  A  T       T^T7l/^/\T>T\ 
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of  over 


tte  tetaiMto  «(  ttM  Wand,  and  any- 
:  til*  exptaxm  thtnaS  to 

cTt^lo  b<  twmflfflal.  ... 

la  tiM  ovtmnM  UnltBd  StatMi  wtth 

■dlfli.  tt  fei  dtfieslt  to  iMUfli  ' _^^^ 

oBdMd  from  harbor  fiKtttttaa  la  a  country  wtfch  a 
location  audi  as  Puerto  Rloo'a.  an  laland  o<  only 
Britaa.  In  oBdir  to  amnofilata  thla  teaportaneo.  we 
^iVte  took  to  acme  a<  ow  iialililiiilil  treplcaL  eocmtrlea 
«,i-.°S2  SiAioiJSSS^Mtmm^^mr^^  the  other 
Bstyal  i^ourcea  are  eiro  ™°^^£^^!!^  JJf"*'*''  ***  *°*^ 
they  do  not  bavB  aitfietent  toada  and  ray aad 

m . ^. lM«d  «*  tti 

Sinpa  It  baa  been  a  part  c<  the  Ttolted  Statea.^titetolapd-B^  ^^ 

■^■uiliiiataiy  $8,000,000  to  10.000.000  to  the 
noi^  pwow  BIca  '       ^  -*"" 

1% 

Ha,- 

,«^  ««-,_ »  tiiOO^OOO  to  !••  to 

■■■jDOOjBOO  IB  ntik  •■  aaewaaii  ct  ahavt  l.TW  _ 
^  ^^^^^  S  JhTmafedaad  aa  a  leaott  of  thia  ^1 

^tha  hiiaa  Baymenti  ot  wagea  for  the  lafeer  requteed  la  tho 
^^  ^f  IbaiMr  Mftlwlah  Ibr  the foodi  the  Mead  buye  here 

and  hndBBC  thcNef.    For  enaaple. 


n  li  the 

kt  flour  and  the  third  largeet  pfurrtiaeer  of 


I  olBo  wmi  to  «l  joa  or  the  propeaa  thst  Fwte  Meo  haa 

0if^  •IflBK  Other  Unas,  but  flzat  wlB  tAe  the  opportimRy  to 

ttmt  tm  aa  tmfbrtunate  mlaunderstanding.    Tou  may  have  read 

la  thenovnMMra  recently  of  the  acttTlUea  of  an  fintfgnlfleaat 

element  which  wae  attempUng  to  aubatttote  tta  anthortty.  through 

a  military  oriaalaatlan.  nr  tiae  ccMatltated  authority  of  the  gov- 

■Miii  lit    Thla  ooidd  bbI  bo  euffJMil  aad  wfll  not  bo.    There 

^  -^  -.^  ^  *^>  -—*  wkieh  aaardi  ita  peopla  a  wider  oppor- 

l  thUr  Mum  than  deea  Puerto  Bieo^ 

the  Maad.  lartndtnt  by  fte  a  very 

m^ortty  of  'ttaoMaeae.  reoBM  tho  iagwrtaaco  and  Vba 

^■Meo  off  ■ganiaeil  gomiiwid  aad  have  no  aympaShy 

with  thaee  aubveratea  Mtt^Waa. 

Haj  I  adk  you  now  t»look  t»  tho  belghter  ekto  of  the  actual 

fimdltlone  t**«***'f  on  tha  laland.    Any  fair-minded  person  will 

aiBee  readily  that  Puerto  Btoo  xoaQy  haa  made  tremendous  prog- 

reea  alaee  the  *>«ir'"'*"g  of  tha  Anwrtran  •dmlnlatratton  ttaore. 

Ih  addition  to  the  wmarkable  growth.  In  oommeroe,  the  follow- 

«-,_  __^  .  «a^  ^  MkA  t^>^r  MMManKHeB  **■"»» "iHOh mil Titi  durlnc 
sBf  are  a  ww  ok  ano  <wihb  w«i»»»^»*»^B  ^,^^,,^j„^^„,^,^,^  «•••■  i.^ 

The  govommeat  of  Puerto  Bloo  haa  maintained  a  balanoed 
toudgo^  o  ImVi  P**^  ^  '^  boasted  IndeModneee  waa  reflnaneed 
when  all  flbaa  oaDalde  bonda.  amounttng  to  t8.Tltj00O.  bearing 
mUiMt  at  tha  awuaga  raie  of  4A  pereeaC.  were  refanded  with 
■feaeot  a*  only  1110  pereaot.  whldi  aold  abore 
pn^tOoaSkr  i>"""*i***"^  aad  eommereial  loana 

_         0  «l  nawB^ia  wtaa  of  miveek.  with  tho 

i«ealt  ^*»yf  a  bulldlac  bocoa  la  now  la  fuU  awing:  law  and  order 
"    »-^«T»*»«»w«H^  ^g^  batra  a  tihUd-labor  law  which 


by  law  wader 

in  working  la  hammay;   ao  autloua 

I  haW  latamipted  oar  hatwrtihe.  no  Vklnaplnga  or  criminal 

jaa  teaa  ba«a  enartMoed.  auok  aa  have  uotuMod  la  oMier 

off  the  eooBtiy;  ttaa  wicm  c<  labor  hato  heea  Incfeaaad  in 

'   it  mtia'trhr:  ouneetlfe  bargalaluy  for  labor  haa 

and  a 

in 

ftj  operatioB  darlag  the  part 
tore  of  " 


I  which  haa  the  unf  i^ue  foa- 
aa  wMaathoae  In  mlllaand 


an  Ideal  aU-yew^ound  cUmate.  with  eonttnaoua  refTMhlng  trad* 
winds,  beautiful  mountains  In  the  taterior,  and  a  good  road 
system  over  the  entire  island.  _w^. 

You  have.  Just  within  the  past  few  days,  had  your  beautiful 
Juanese  cherry  bloaeom  festival  here  in  Waahington.  I  beUeve, 
however,  that  anyone  who  has  eeen  the  gorgeous  beauty  of  our 
flamboyant  trees  arching  the  roads  and  on  the  hilltope  will  agree 
with  mo  tlMt  they  are  fully  as  impressive  as  the  cherry  bloesoms. 
This  is  only  one  example  of  the  luxuriant  and  very  odorful 
tropical  vegetation.  I  could  go  on  at  length  with  descriptions 
of  various  wonders  of  nature  with  which  Puerto  Rico  has  been 
endowed.  

In  conclusion  I  want  to  express  to  tha  Army  engineers  our 
highest  appreciation  for  their  q^lendld  accomplishments  in  puhlio 
works  in  PoKto  Bteo.  I  kaow  we  may  call  upcm  this  Ctm^naa 
Ur  yoor  miiiHiiimj  oooperattan  and  aapport  in  the  davrtopmoaa 
of  our  harbor  fadUtlee.  Wo  are  eq;)eclaUy  anxious  that  the  Saaa 
Juan  Harbor  be  deepened  and  enlarged,  so  that  we  can  adequately 
accommodate  both  the  necessary  commercial  shipping  and  uso 
the  laigeat  toorist  ihipe  afloat  that  are  expected  to  make  regular 
mmMm  la  tbB  ooming  years  aad  will  mean  so  maA  to  the  futiffe 
walfaro  aad  lispplnnsn  of  nearly  2,000.000  cittaens  of  tha  United 
Statea  residing  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Aim>,  X  wbB^  for  the  earnest  cooskteration  of  ttUs  body 
two  coocttrrent  Tcaotatimw.  adopted  by  tbe  Legislature  of 
Puerto  Rioo,  cftntftininy  requests  directed  to  tbe  OonfipresB 
9t  tbe  incited  States  to  unend  tbe  Organic  Act  oi  Puerto 
Bft<>  tHtb  Tcapeet  to  dtiaeodilp  and  tbe  borrowtaig  of  margin 
of  tbe  municipality  of  Mayagues,  as  fc41ows: 

Sax  Juan,  P.  IL.  ilprtf  15,  1937. 


of  tbe 
may  be  folly  enjofed.    We  haTO 


Boa.  Samuoo 

Reaidtnt  CommUsiouer  of  Puerto  Rico. 

WttAington,  D.  C.  _      

8b:  I  havo  the  honor  to  transBilt  herewith  a  certified  copy  of 
the  Sensto  COneurrent  Reeoiutlon  No.  8,  approved  by  the  Senato 
aad  Boase  of  B^Mrcsentativea  of  Puerto  Rico,  entitled:  "Concur- 
rent reaolutlon  to  request  the  Ctongress  of  the  United  Stotes  to 
pam  certain  amendments  to  the  existing  provtslona  of  the  C^gaale 
Act  of  PiMTto  Rleo  in  rapird  to  the  American  citiaenahlp  of  the 
aatleea  of  the  laland." 
Respectfully, 

EmUQTTZ  OONZALXZ  MsirA. 

Secretory  of  the  Senate. 

OOncuzxent  reaolutlon  to  requeet  the  Congress  at  the  United  ^^bM 

to  pass  eerti^n  amendmenta  to  the  existing  provlsiona  of  tste 

Organic  Act  of  Puerto  Rico  in  regard  to  the  American  clttaenahlp 

of  tbe  nativea  of  the  laland 

Wher««  by  virtue  ot  tbe  formal  cesakm  of  the  territory  of  tto 
Iri^Tvt  of  Puerto  Rico  to  tbe  United  States  of  America  in  lOOO, 
saM  tetrttory  and  the  natural  Inhabitants  bere<tf.  domicflod  tt«ns, 
aequired  American  nationally  in  conformity  wtth  the  appUcauo 
ndea  of  public  international  law;  

Whaceae  it  is  a  legal  doctrine  accepted  by  a  large  nmnher  os 
etvUlBBd  states,  Includtng  the  majority  of  the  Amerlcaa  repidrilea. 
the  doetrlM  that  esUbUahee  the  acquisition  of  the  nationality  of 
ufnntm  by  the  fact  of  ttielr  Mrth  in  tbe  national  tcrrttory.  wader 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  country  of  their  origin,  and  such  doctriao 
pyvemed  substantially  in  Puerto  Rico  at  tbe  time  of  the  abovo- 
BHntloned  ceealon;  ^^    . . 

Wburoea  that  aama  doctrine  haa  formed  part  of  the  pinaftc  MW 
ol  tho  united  States  since  a  remote  epoch,  its  oooaecration  aa  a 
oanstttutlonal  prec^t  being  reached  in  tbe  United  Statea  When 
the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  waa  mp- 
proved,  which  amendment  provides,  in  this  reelect,  "Att  persona 
bom  •  •  •  in  the  United  Stotea,  and  subject  to  Its  Jml»> 
diction,  are  dtiaena  of  tbe  United  States    •     •     •"; 

Whereas  tbe  said  doctrtne  of  nationality  or  rule  of  Jus  soil  alao 
govens  la  the  Virgin  Isianda.  an  tmlneorporated  territory  ac- 
^Mll  t  iT  by  the  XTntted  Statea  16  yean  after  the  eetabUshment  of 
Ita  aovee^gnty  in  Pia»to  Rico,  the  Organic  Act  for  said  territory, 
approved  in  1037.  providing  that  *'A1I  persons  bom  in  the  Virgin 
Uands  <rf  the  United  States  on  or  after  January  17.  1017  (whether 
before  or  after  February  3S.  1007) .  and  subject  to  tbe  jwladftetioa 
of  the  United  States  are  hereby  dedared  to  be  American  ettlsBa'*: 
Whereas  the  Federal  laws  in  force  in  regard  to  the  Amadcan 
dtlaenahlp  of  the  natives  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  espedalty  the  act  of 
the  Oongrees  of  the  United  Stetes  at  Jtme  97,  1M4.  admit  tho 
Inlaipretatlon  thst  has  been  given  them  by  certain  Pederal  admtn- 
Istratlve  centers,  in  tbe  sense  of  not  uneandltkmaUy  reeognMnc 
tha  effeettveneas  of  said  doctrine  in  this  island,  thua  refuilng  tho 
aeqairlng  at  American  dtlxendilp  by  the  mere  fact  of  birth  la 
thia  island,  tmder  the  JwMUction  of  the  United  Stataa; 

Whscaa  soeh  a  state  of  law  not  only  Is  cuutraty  to  tite  tiadl- 
tloaal  attitude  aad  the  genuine  feeling  of  the  peqide  of  tha  Unttad 
etatea  In  rqgard  to  this  matter  but  it  also  tends  unjustly  to  de- 
prlva  of  the  enjoyment  of  Important  rights  a  great  number  cc 
nativee  of  Punto  Rico,  children  of  foreign  parente  with  prmanaat 
domlcUa  la  Oils  Mand.  aad  to  create  dhhcultiso  for  Puerto  Blcana 
tn  general  in  thoee  cases  in  which  they  need  to  accredit,  by  docu- 
BMobary  proof,  thetar  statua  aa  Aaterlcaa  cltlaens  under  prsasnt 
tewsr  IVow.  therefoce,  be  tt: 

iteeeleed  by  Ihe  eenate  (the  Homm  of  Mefreaentmtfwee  of  Paerta 
JHoo  eonearriny}— 

fctiiajH  1.  Tb  reqaert  tho  Cmigreea  off  tho  UaMed  Olaieii.  Mid  II 
la  hereby  ieq;aeated.  to  pass  any  legislation  that  mey  be  pending 
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before  tt  or  which  hereafter  may  be  Introduced  for  the  pnipooe 
of  amy"<<««g  the  existing  Organic  Act  of  Puerto  Rioo  in  the  eeasa 
that  it  declare  that  aU  the  peraona  bom  in  Puerto  Rico  either 
on  or  after  April  11,  1890  (whether  before  or  after  the  date  on 
which  tbe  amendment  takes  eifect) .  and  not  subject  to  the  Jurla- 
diction  of  a  foreign  power,  and  children  of  dtiaena  of  Puerto 
Rico,  whether  or  not  bom  in  Pxierto  Rioo  but  who  now  reaide  in 
tbe  island  of  Puerto  Rico  and  who  manifest  their  desire  to  be 
citizens  of  the  United  Statea  of  America,  are  dtiaaks  of  the 
United  States,  exdudlng  tboee  who  now  reside  outside  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  have  a  different  nationality,  thoae  who  have  renounced 
or  loot  American  nationality  under  the  international  treatiea  or 
laws  of  tbe  United  Stetes.  and  tboee  nativee  of  Puerto  Rioo.  of 
age,  and  children  of  foreign  parenta,  who,  within  such  reaaon- 
able  term  as  tbe  act  may  fix.  declare  under  oath  before  a  compe- 
tent court  tbelT  intention  and  purpoee  of  keeping  their  preeent 
nationality  or  political  status. 

Sao.  a.  That  certified  copiee  of  thia  reeolution  be  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  National  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representotives  of  tbe  United  States,  to  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner of  Puerto  Rico  in  Washington,  and  to  the  chairman  of  the 
IxunOar  Committees  of  both  leglidatlve  bodlea. 

1.  Enrique  OonaOez  liena.  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  Puerto 
Bloo.  do  hereby  certify: 

That  tbe  concurrent  reecAutlon.  ut  supra,  waa  uxuuumoosly  ap- 
proved by  tbe  Senate  and  tbe  Houae  of  Repreeentetlvea  of  Puerto 
Rico  on  April  7  and  on  April  15.  1937,  respecUvdy. 

In  witness  whereof,  and  for  transmittal  to  Hon.  Santiago  Igle- 
sias.  Reddent  Commiadoner  of  Putfto  Rico  tn  Washington.  D.  O. 
Z  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  cat:sed  to  be  affixed  tbe  seal 
of  the  Senate  of  Puerto  Rico  on  thia,  the  15th  day  of  April,  A.  D. 
1037.  ,. ^  ^ 

Secretmry  of  tKe  Senate. 


HOoae  OP  HanaaairrAxxvBa  or  Prnarro  Bico. 

Smn  Juan,  Puerto  Rioo.  AprU  15,  1937. 

The  Honorable  SAmruao  lauanAa,  

jtesUfent  Commieftoaer  of  Puerto  Rico  in  Wamtngton, 

Waahington,  D.  C.  ^  ^    «    «    .  ^  ♦,,. 

Sni:  In  compHftn^e  with  eectlon  a  of  of  H.  C.  R.  0  of  me 
Legidatuio  of  Puerto  Rioo,  entitled  "Concurrent  readutlon  to 
requeet  the  Congroee  of  the  United  Statee  of  America  to  amend 
section  3  of  tbe  Jonea  Act  in  tbe  sense  of  increasing  to  10 
percent  tbe  borrowing  margin  of  tbe  munletpallty  of  llayagues  , 
fam  aendlng  you  herewith  a  copy  of  the  aald  ooncurxe&t  resolu- 
tion. 

Respectfully.  AmoHiD  Asaoro.  »«cref«ry. 

concurrent  resolutioa  to  request  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statea 
of  America  to  amend  section  8  of  the  Jones  Act  in  tbe  suise 
of  inT'x^^g  to  10  percent  the  borrowing  margin  of  the  munld- 
pality  of  llayagues 

¥rberea8  in  section  3  of  the  Jones  Act,  the  munldpaUtleeof 
San  Jiuui  and  Ponce  are  granted  the  privUege  of  having  •  «»- 
rowing  margin  of  10  percent  of  the  total  assessed  value  of  their 

^'wSerwi  Mayaguex  is  today  the  first  industrial  center  of  ttio 
Idand,  with  an  urban  population  and  area  almoet  double  what 
they  were  on  tbe  date  said  section  3  was  passed  by  the  Oongreaa 
of  the  United  Stotea; 

Whereas  such  a  rapid  progrees  In  the  eoonomle  life  of  the 
municipaUty  of  Ifayagxies  requiree  the  establishment  of  hoepiteia, 
asylums,  emergency  rooms,  eto.,  eto.,  having  greater»padty; 
tbe  construcUon  of  streete;  the  extendon  of  the  waterworks  and 
sewer  systems,  and  the  increase  of  munidpal  servlcM  »  8«?"»*' 
aU  of  which  is  not  now  poedble  because  the  munldpality  luja  a 
borrowing  margin  of  only  6  percent,  whldi  U  totaUy  e^uijed: 

Whereas  the  existing  diacrlminatioa  In  the  Jonee  Act  ^oiad  be 
corrected,  since  the  munidpal  life  of  tlve  "^xmidpamy  of  Mj^ 
gtiez  is  as  costly  as  that  of  Ponce,  and  the  needs  of  both  devdop 
on  tbe  same  plane: 

Whereas  with  the  Increase  In  the  borrowing  capadty  rf  tte 
munldpality  of  ICayagues.  it  could  contract  a  loan  ««  P^«»«JJ?- 
provenints  whidi.  at  the  same  time  that  it  inwrides  the  cltywltt 
what  is  necessary  so  that  tbe  munidpal  •«*^ortttee  mayrendw 
efficient  service,  would  give  work  to  thousanda  of  laborers  now 

*"*^«*aa  by  a  quick  glance  at  the  census  and  statistics,  theto- 
crease  in  tbe  populaUon  and  tn  the  Industrial  and  oOTunerdai 
activity  of  Mayaguea  may  be  noted  in  comparison  with  other 
cities  of  tbe  island:  Now.  therefore,  be  It  -^^.  ^,  ■«*,«« 

Resolved  by  the  Houae  of  Representativee,  the  Senate  of  Puerto 

1  That  the  Omgress  of  the  United  States  of  America  be  re- 
quested, and  tt  la  hereby  requested,  to  amend  section  8  at  the 
Jones  Act  in  tbe  sense  of  increasing  tbe  borrowing  capadty  of  tho 
municipality  of  ICayaguez  from  5  to  10  percent. 

a  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  immedlatdy  after  Its 
api»t>val  to  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Territories  and  Island  PoasesdOTs^ 
Governor  Winshlp,  and  to  the  Reddent  Commiadoner  for  Puerto 
Bloo  in  waahington.  asking  them  to  give  all  their  cooperation  to 
the  request  contained  herein.  ^m,„„,^ 

Speaker,  Houae  of  Repreaentatbue, 
B.  MABTnrB  NanAL, 

prerideat  o/  the  ffetiato. 


CiTilimn  Consenratteii  Corps 
EXTENSION  OF  REliARKS 

or 

HON.  F.  RYAN  DUFFY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Jfonday.  Mav  S»  1937 


SDROBIAL  FBOM  SHKBOTOAM 


Mr.  DDFFY.    Mr.  PresideDt,  I  ask  unanimous  coooent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Am)endiz  of  the  Rsooao  a  very  interest* 
ing  editorial  from  the  Shebosrgan  Frees  at  April  6.  1987,  oa 
the  fourth  birthday  of  the  Civilian  Conservstioa  Carps. 

There  being  no  obJIecticm.  the  editorial  was  ordend  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscou>.  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Sheboygan  Preaa,  Apt.  g,  19ST] 

C.  C.  C.'a  VDUKTH  BBTBaaT 

Yesterday  marked  the  fourth  anniversary  of  tbe  creation  of  the 
Civilian  Conaervatlon  Cwpa.  aoe  at  the  finest  character-hoildlBg 
fiiganlmitlona  ever  eonodved  by  thia  jr  any  other  gworumant. 

It  waa  bom  daring  a  ertala.  when  alngle  young  maa  w«ra  oat  of 
work,  ^wrf  tta  ultimate  aim  la  to  rebtuid  American  manhood  aad 
give  them  a  stepping  stone  to  suooeaa  in  later  life.  When  they  were 
taken  to  campa  thaee  young  men  were  hoaaed.  dothad,  aad  fad, 
and  paid  at  the  rate  of  930  a  month.  Of  thia  aaioaat,  the  major 
porUon  went  homo  to  help  airport  members  of  their  faailliaa. 
It  had  a  twofold  purpoee  in  thia  reqpeet.  that  of  profldlBC  a 
llvdlhood  for  the  young  men  and  rdievlng  the  burdena  at  hoow. 
Hundreds  of  thfMirande  of  these  young  men  have  eome  bock  from 
camp  with  a  new  alant  on  life,  and  a  fading  that  Uhdo  Bom 
rendered  them  a  serrloe  in  the  time  of  need. 

Tlie  C.  C.  C.  waa  created  at  the  suggeation  of  Prarident  Booea 
vdt,  and  aa  originally  ooncdved  by  him  haa  a  fivefold  purpoaa: 
Employment  of  young  men  unable  to  find  work  through  we  uaual 


channels:  conservation  and  expansion  of  natural  reaouroea;         

ance  to  famlUea  deoendent  on  rdief;  atlmulatlan  of  Industry 
through  purchaae  of  equipment  and  suppllea;  maintenance  of 
morale  in  the  young,  oducatiaa  in  dtlaenahlp,  vocathanal  train- 
ing, and  reemployment. 

There  is  n<>fc^<"g  that  can  compare  with  this  young  man's  move- 
ment, and  efforte  to  dlacredlt  tt  from  any  aouroe  hare  utterly 
failed.  The  ClvtUaa  Conaerratlon  Oorna  has  pot  numy  a  yooag 
tn^n  who  waa  a  drifter  back  into  uaefm  occiqiatlon.  Be  has  been 
taken  off  of  the  streete  and  aUcya  aad  aent  to  etaeapa  wtaara  tha 
spirit  of  building  haa  been  the  dominant  factor  In  all  his  train- 
ing. He  haa  witnessed  the  beautiee  of  the  great  outdoors;  ho  haa 
learned  a  hoUby;  and  when  you  hav«  a  hcAby  yon  an  not  crimi- 
nally inclined. 

Theae  young  men  are  returning  from  the  campa.  taking  their 
places  tn  society.  As  a  result  of  theee  conservation  caoqio  there 
UilMS  crime,  less  need  for  increasing  the  alas  of  penal  jnattto- 
tlons.  Our  courte  are  no  longer  duttered.  and  from  every  vlov* 
point  there  ia  a  aavlng  not  only  in  dollara  and  oenta  bat  tn  the 
mddlng  of  better  American  dtiaena.  Conaervatlon  doeaat  maan 
Just  preeerving  fish  aad  animal  life  that  it  may  not  be  alaughtared. 
Ttue  conaervatlon  moana  building  a  more  beautiful  outdoors  aad 
conserving  and  stimulating  the  youth  to  recognlaa  the  beauty  of 
that  handiwork.  Through  it  tha  youth,  tho  foresta.  aad  tha 
streams  become  partners.  ., 

Today  we  are  iiieafiiilng  the  remaining  fringes  of  timber  that 
we  have  and  rtf oreatlng  through  a  system  of  oooperatlonhx 
which  the  Federal  Govnnment,  through  the  Clvniaa  Oanaerva- 
tion  Corpa,  Is  playing  a  major  part.  We  are  restortng  our 
forests,  recreating  lands  through  our  aoU-eroalon  programs,  deaa- 
ing  the  streama  of  pdllution,  thereby  adding  to  phmt  aad  aal- 
mL  life.  Poreat-flra  hasards  have  been  leasened  with  tha  daar- 
Ijctg  of  underbrush,  construction  of  fire  lanea.  building  of  tala- 
phone  linee  for  communication,  and  other  protectlva  Bteosuraa. 

The  United  Statea  Poreat  Service,  in  years  to  ooma.  can  look 
hack  on  tha  wmk  of  the  CivUlaa  Conaervatlon  Corps  eataj/a, 
performed  under  Ito  direction,  with  pardonabla  prids,  for  a 
NaUon  la  bdng  rehahllltated  through  Ite  natural  leeoureea. 
Vaat  actaage  that  waa  improductive  except  for  treea  wQl  again 
yldd  foreat  cropa.  Puturo  generatlona  wiU  share  la  this.  Again 
we  wfll  aee-fiood  control  by  natural  propes^  Now  wo  And  vast 
aieaa  flooded  becauae  of  failure  to  reforestw  It  wQl  take  39 
years  bef  on  theee  treee  wUl  be  large  dtough  to  give  psotecthm, 
hut  in  the  meantime  we  will  have  eet  an  esampte  for  future 
generations.    We  will  have  aensed  the  need  for  fdaatlng  a  treo 

every  time  one  la  cut.  

We  cannot  afford  to  see  these  campa  diaoontlBued.  Tho  moral 
effect  would  be  bad.  Theee  yoimg  men  without  Jobe  would 
be  thrown  bade  on  the  cooununltlea.  and.  being  atagle.  they 
would  be  handleaiiped  tn  the  matter  of  getting  work.  Tho 
old  cry.  -MurlBA  men  first",  wtndd  apply,  aad  theeo  yoang 
Americans  who  are  la  the  molding  period  woold  heoooM  dla- 
trostfol  of  their  CKrvommtent  and  In  aumy  ' — ' — "■* — 


aaj  De  xuur  enjofao.    we  navs 


Djr  xvquenea,  to 


uiy  icyaiawon  uibv  amy  0«  t^nwina 


r  ' 
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to  join  any  nBfwwat.  ao  msfetar  bofw  ndJetf.    To  , 

S. wJTrf  th«  Hatton  iw  murt  keep  «»«  a«nP« Jgjf«- !^ 
tt  •otS^  liiiiMH  th*  approprlatlan  to  th«  end  that  Urger 
niiSw«»  fcTlBlo  cJrSrvf  must  look  upon  tw.  - jj 
IS^dlvten  bttMOtrecenie  In  a  better  and  mace  contented 

Teetcrday  FieeklMit  Hooarrelt  seat  a  mumf  to  Congrew 
wcommenrttng  the  ClTlUan  OoneirT^n  ^?SSl^  *.SS"SSS! 
part  of  the  vederal  recovery  and  trilef  iffocram.  and  recom- 
W^tutittm  m  maximam  enroUment  of  S00,000. 

to  hie  meaese  the  Preeldent  called  attentloa  to  the  feet  that 
•  lane  bulk  of  the  CMllan  OonaarTatlaa  Oorpa  money  goee 
direct  to  needy  famlUee  whoee  eone  eend  them  a  major  pcrUmi 
of  their  pay  check  each  month.    In  the  Pieeklent'e  meeeage  he 


-Tou   are  acquainted  with  the   phyeieal   lmpro»*em«nte   t^t 
iiava  taken  Blace  In  our  foreeta  and  paika  aa  a  reeult  of  the 
^^teeef   tte  eorpa.   and   with   the   wealth   that   Is  being 
to  oar  nattim**  leeourcee  for  the  beaeitt  o<  future  genera- 


-i§an  important  than  ttie  material  gain,  howerer.  is  the 
taffiroveoMnt  ve  find  m  tlie  moral  and  phyrteal  wril-betng  <a 
imTcSmim^  bava  bean  amolled  in  the  eorpa.  and  of  tlwir 
fPTH^«f.  who  haTe  been  aaalateil  by  monthly  aUctaaenta  o(  pay." 

These  two  pangf^ha  hit  at  the  eeatnce  of  the  plan,  which 
bae  to  do  wtth  boDdlxv  a  better  manhood  and  remedying  the 
def eets  and  overrighta  of  the  iMt  70  years  in  failure  to  properly 
MUlatl  aod  rehshiHtatn  our  f oreata. 

Of  the  Moosefelt  ■laaaiiiaa  ime  has  bean  more  piviulsr  and 
than  the  CMUaa  Ouuaanattan  Oorpa.  and 
u4h  contmae  tt  aa  a  parmMient  aet-iq>  hi  this 


g.  Vaar  oalla  for  oondttlon  were  made  on  national  banks. 

of  the  last  three  calls  suooeeslTCly  eetabUiAied  a  new  ^b  i«oar4 
in  natl^*^  bank  depoelta.  The  figures  for  deposits  as  of  the  lOur 
can  datee  are  aa  foilows: 


Not.  1,  M98 — 

Dm.  n.  loss... 
Mw.  4.  mo.-. 
jnMasLuas — 


Namberof 
bulks 


8,400 
8^102 

6.381 
fi,374 


DapoBiti 


tH  883, 288,0011 
24.847.733.000 
24.860.466^000 
38kXIQ^4S3.000 


Bucaa  of  tlie  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 


Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  there  are  2^  U 
natlonsl  banks  in  operation  than  there  were  in  liwa,  when  the 
larnat  number  was  In  existence.  ^     ^    „ 

8  As  of  June  30.  1936.  deposits  in  the  15303  active  banks  of  all 
claaaea  in  the  country  amounted  to  $58339315.000.  an  increaae  of 
$6,753,693300  over  the  preceding  year. 

4.  Tlie  consolidated  ret\ima  of  all  national  banks  for  the  year 
ended  June  30.  1936.  showed  net  additions  to  profits  of  $M1,- 
971.000,  an  increase  of  239  percent  over  the  preceding  ycsr. 

Nmtkmml^bmmk  nmpenakmt.  actual  /eUnree,  far  whiOi  reoeiven  wen 

appointed 
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HON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD 

or  cAurosMiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESEMTATIYES 

jroRdsy,  Mag  J.  1M7 


IBM  BUBMAU   OF 
XXUUHQ  THE 


XT.  VOBD  of  OatttonlA.  Mr.  SpMker.  ander  iMve  to 
gxlend  mr  ramaiks  in  tbe  Rboosb  I  indode  ttae  f oOoirlng. 
Mv  a  iBDiBBy  of  ttw  mettrttleB  of  the  Burem  o<  the  Oomp- 
tnOer  c(  the  darcncj  durfng  the  fear  anded  October  31, 


|3,«68^8ra 

0,006,007 

7.51^18a 

8»  308, 786 

1,007,0» 

4,327.100 

1.643,307 

883.084 

1*164, 708 

18,084,637 

8,082,863 

n,  888. 874 

48*810,388 

30,836,000 

30^  616,  S3 

46.113,688 

lt,708,SM 

48,448,301 

«,  707.148 

881, 076, 661 

36Q,40i710 

Mo^aoa 


1,  38^411, 274 


WnMngtom,  D.  C,  Ji 


i.  1937. 


ct  ttM  OiiwwHcy  li  mjulifrt  to  inaks 

wtakli  rapott  aliaa  oontaln:  Wist. 

^«yi  eooidttlan  cC  aifatr  aaaoelatlon  fran 


dSbta  and 

the   amount   of  JavfOl 

o(  ebculattBig  BOftea  out- 


>.  Willi  the  amouBt  a(  their  elr* 

third,   any 

to  heaftlBgliT 

of  the  holAm  ot  tta  notea 


llfKh.  ttie 

by  ttae  Ooeiq^ 

cf  the  honking 

to  thlo  atatute. 

to 


ioilii  aoeaa  of  ttM  moie  taapoctant 
of  tba  OumnAuuOm  «f  the  CuReney,  and 


1  BerlMd  flgona. 

B.  Becelvershlpa  nwnberlng  315  were  terminated.  Total  dls- 
^qnements  to  depoettoes  and  other  credlton  of  theee  instttutlons. 
Including  oflaets  allowed,  amount  to  $64316.705,  or  77.40  percent 
at  the  totsl  liabilities  established. 

6.  The  termination  of  national-bank  receiverships  has  enabled 
the  Bureau  to  f«ffm*?«"*  eeveral  reoelvershipe  under  one  receiver, 
sad  these  sre  now  1312  national  banks  in  receivership  in  charge 
ct  886  receivers.  .      ..    ^        ^ 

7.  The  percentage  ot  cost  of  liquidation  to  total  collections  from 
all  aourcee  baa  risen  from  737  percent  for  the  year  ended  October 
81.  1935.  to  1037  percent  for  the  current  annual  report  year. 
Wltti  no  new  reeelverahipa  added,  and  only  the  leea  dealrable 
aaaeta  remaining  in  the  trueta,  it  is  expected  that  the  average  ooat 
at  liquidation  will  continue  to  rlae. 

eTPreferred  atoek  in  the  aggregate  par  value  of  $188,001,637  was 
letixed,  in  full  or  in  part,  by  807  national  banks.  On  October  81, 
ine.  the  eggregate  par  value  of  preferred  stock  outatandlng  In 
8385  national  banks  was  $353,073,786. 

0.  The  Bureau  Issued  a  volume  entitled  'TMeral  Laws  Affecting 
Hattffnil  Banks  as  of  Jsnuary  1.  1836".  in  which  all  such  statutes 
panari  up  to  that  date  are  aegregated  ftom  the  various  laws  to 
make  theee  Important  provlalODs  readily  available  to  the  hanking 
world.  Tbe  Bureau  also  published  volume  V  of  the  Digest  of 
PTr*T'^*"«  Belating  to  Nattonsl  Banks.  This  Is  conalderahly  larger 
than  fonnur  volumes  and  contains  croea-indexes  and  an  elaborate 
topical  Index.  The  demand  for  the  book  waa  ao  great  that  a  third 
pilnting  waa  necessary. 

10.  The  retirement  system  for  national-bank  examiners,  saalst- 
ant  aKaminers,  and  clerks,  autborlaed  by  Oongreea  at  ite  last  ae8-> 
akm.  waa  placed  in  effect  on  June  1,  1936.  and  711  Individuals  are 
ahartng  tte  benefits. 

11.  Charters  were  Issued  by  this  Bxireau  for  6  new  national 
y>»wv«  and  63  new  banks  other  than  national  were  chartered  by 
the  various  Stotes.  Before  October  81,  1936,  3  of  theee  68  newly 
chartered  banks  were  admitted  to  Federal  Reserve  membership; 
86  were  admitted  to  insurance  as  banks  not  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Besorve;  1  was  placed  in  liquidation;  and  34  are  In  operatlcm 
and  not  Insured. 

13.  At  the  close  of  the  banking  holiday  In  March  1988,  1.417 
natlQoal  banks  (including  10  Stete  banks  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia) were  not  Mcensed  to  reopen.  Their  unsecured  llabUltlee 
$1,832,688,788.    There  has  been  made  available  to  deposttom 


and   oedltors   of   these   Inatitutlona   $1,530,663,158.   repreaenttng 
79.09  percent  of  the  total  unsectured  liabilltiee. 

13.  Rtm  time  to  time  various  sums  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
dividends  to  depoeitors  in  closed  national  banks,  pledging  with 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  aaaeta  of  the  trusts.  The 
greatest  amoxxnt  due  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  on 
such  loans  at  any  one  time  was  $148,663,107  on  December  81. 
1934.  The  total  Interest  paid  on  theee  loans  through  October  81. 
1936,  amounted  to  $10,034,539.  Up  to  this  date  the  corporation 
has  had  no  loaaea  to  charge  off  tax  such  loana.  Reoonstmction 
Finance  Corporation  loans  have  been  taken  over  from  reoeiverahlp 
iDstltutions  by  83  going  banks,  and  the  balsnce  due  theee  going 
banks  is  $38,800,753. 

14.  In  accordance  with  the  order  Issued  by  Hon.  Henry  Morgen- 
thau.  Jr..  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  March  11,  1935.  calling  for 
rexlemption  United  States  Panama  Canal  and  Consol  bonds  which 
had  the  circulating  privilege,  and  due  to  the  expiraticm  of  the 
circulating  privilege  on  certain  other  United  Stetee  bonds,  na^ 
tlonal-bank  notee  amounting  to  $535,418,115  have  been  retired. 
There  is  st  preeent  outstanding  $338,6594)30  in  such  notes. 

15.  At  the  request  of  the  Bosrd  of  Govemon  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  this  Bureau  issued  $3,115345,000  in  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  during  the  year. 

16.  Only  two  Important  changes  have  been  made  In  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  ComptroUer'a  Office.  Floyd  O.  Await  reelgned  aa 
First  Deputy  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  on  February  15.  1986. 
to  Join  a  Washington  law  firm.  William  Prentiaa,  Jr.,  of  Call- 
f  omla.  was  aiqiwinted  aa  hla  succeesor  and  his  ^>pointment  waa 
approved  by  the  Seoetary  of  the  Treasury.  L.  L.  Madland  reelgned 
as  chief  national-bank  i»«^mtTt«>r  of  the  Twelfth  Federal  Reserve 
District  on  September  1.  1986.  to  accept  an  important  poeition 
with  one  of  the  larger  ?M>T<viT^g  Institutions  on  the  coast  and  he 
was  succeeded  by  Frsnk  W.  Shanley. 

VSBBBSL  USFOSn  ZMSOBAKCS  COBPOSATIOir 

From  the  estsbllshment  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration up  to  October  31.  1936,  71  member  bsnks  of  the  fund 
have  failed,  with  total  deposit  liabilities  at  date  of  Closing  of 
$19,400,000.  One  of  theee  banks,  with  depoeite  of  $85,000,  waa 
subsequently  reorganised  and  reopened  aa  an  insured  bank.  The 
remaining  70  banks  were  placed  in  receivership.  Five  of  theee 
were  national  banks.  Depoeitors  in  the  70  banks  numbered  84,700. 
All  depoeitors  were  paid  their  insured  depoeite  immediatdy  upon 
the  presentetion  and  proof  of  their  claims.  Up  to  Octob«  81, 
1936.  the  Corporaticm  has  recovered  approximately  $3,900,000  in 
dividends  from  theee  banks  to  M)ply  on  ite  liability.  All  paymente 
made  by  the  Corporation  on  depoeit  liabilltiee  and  for  Ite  optfat- 
Ing  expenses  have  been  paid  out  of  earnings. 

The  total  aeseasmente  paid  by  all  Insured  banks  to  the  Federal 
Depoeit  Insurance  Corporation  amount  to  $47,085,035.  Of  this 
stun  the  naticmal  banks  paid  $35,778,356.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  10  largest  national  banks  paid  $84)16,431,  or  84A)  percent 
of  the  total  pMd  by  the  5,851  national  banks.  The  pvoentsge  of 
deposite  insured  in  national  banks  variee  from  1.3  percent  of  the 
total  deposite  up  to  above  90  percent.  In  the  10  largest  national 
banks,  32.6  percent  of  the  total  deposite  are  insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corpcnation.  The  followtng  teble  gives  the 
percentage  of  insured  dqposlte  In  each  of  theee  banks: 
Peroentaoe  of  insured  to  total  depotitt 

Hams  of  bank: 

The  First  National  Bank  of  the  City  of  New  Yortc — ,-.      1.3 

The  Philadelphia  National  Bank ~~~      6.3 

The  Chase  National  Bank  of  the  City  of  New  York 9.0 

Ccmtinental   Illinois    Natl4Hial    Bank    *   Ttust   Co.   of 

Chlcsgo — W-  8 

The  NaUonal  City  Bank  of  New  York 17.4 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 38.4 

The  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago 36.0 

National  Bank  of  Detroit 29. 5 

Bank  of  America  Naticmal  Trust  *  Savings  Aaaodatlon. 

San  Francisco ~    50.9 

Seciirity-First  NaUonal  Bank  of  Los  Angeles 65.8 

As  of  BCay  13.  1936.  5367  national  banks  were  Insured  by  the 

FMeral  Depoeit  Insiffance  Corporation  with  totid  depoeite  of  $35.- 

894,075.000.  of  which  $10336.017.000.  or  41  percent,  was  insured. 

The  following  table  givee  the  peromtage  of  insurance  baaed  on  the 

stse  of  the  banks: 

iTUurance  coverage  of  national  banks.  Var  Ih  193t,  by  stes  of  bank 


Nninber 

Amount  of  deposits  (in 
tboiiMBdsoCdoUaii) 

Ptraot 
ofde- 

iasond 

. 

Total 

losufsd 

Bank*  wifb  dspoaita  o^ 

8100.000  and  ondar 

08 

581 

1,1M 

1.310 

1.068 

770 

456 

61 

4,383 

08,818 

410^388 

038,804 

1.4801888 

2,378,634 

6,874,051 

14,187,870 

1.888 

88^376 
851.488 

763.756 
1.183.068 
1.003.814 
2,807,833 
8.663.388 

88 

80 

8010  nnn  to  leooioao 

88 

IS00.000  to  $1,000.000 

81,000,000  to  82.000.000 

12,000,000  to  $5,000,000.-.    

$6,000,000  to  $50,000,000.    

Over  $50,000.000. 

81 
78 
71 

40 
36 

Tlie  Federal  Deposit  Insuraaoe  Oosporatton  reporte  that  ea  If^jr 
18,  1986.  insured  oommeretai  banks  reported  a  total  of  S7300300 
aooounta.  of  which  56300.000.  cr  88.4  peroent.  ware  aoooittte  wltli 
balanoea  not  riTmnrtlng  $5300.  the  tb^^"*"—  Insnranoa  for  eeoh 
depoaltor.  Depoelta  In  theee  banka  *»"^»"****  to  $46.0003003001 
of  which  $18300,000300,  or  48  percent,  were  Inaarad.  On  October 
1. 1984,  total  depoelta  of  14360  Insured  ooouaerelal  banks  amounted 
to  $86300300300.  of  which  $18300300.00^  or  483  pacea8i8.  waie 

Insured. 

msBtr  aavK33fe  emTsnosr 

The  periodic  reporta  of  conditions  reoelTed  In  raiCMiiaa  to  caOe 
made  on  all  iwt'^'n*'  banka.  under  the  proivlslons  of  seotton  8811 
of  the  Revised  Statutea,  continue  to  ahow  an  impimaaaaat  in  the 
banking  altuatton  of  the  oountry.  The  last  sudi  eall  In  the  cur- 
rent annual  rqport  year  was  on  June  80,  198e.  AconparleoDef  ttae 
returns  made  for  that  date  with  the  retuma  for  June  28. 1888.  whl^ 
were  pubUahed  In  the  OomptroUerni  last  annual  rq^ert.  ehowe 
increases  in  the  loans  and  Investments,  cash  In  vault  and  helannee 
with  other  banks,  total  assets,  total  depostta,  and  total  capital 
account.  The  loana  and  Inveatmente  on  June  80.  1088.  aggiiigelail 
$30346367.000,  an  Increase  during  the  year  of  $2.160304.000.  cr 
1135  percent:  the  total  of  cash  and  eirhange.  comprising  casta  la 
vault,  halanrea  wtth  other  banka.  and  Hiiria  wtth  Federal  Baaerve 
banka.  amounted  to  $8361.486.000.  an  Increaee  of  $1318306300.  or 
3238  percent:  and  the  total  aaaeta  of  $28.702329,000  wwa  greater 
by  83341.774300.  or  1837  percent.  The  book  value  of  ttae  capital 
stock  on  June  80. 1888.  was  $1,681376.000,  a  decrease  of  $118428.000 
due  to  the  retirement  of  prefored  atoek  and  a  reduetton  la  the 
number  of  active  banka.  However,  aurphia.  proAta.  and 
totaling  $1.474368,000  ahowed  Increaaee  In  the  year  in  ttae 
gate  of  $197,488,000.  or  15.46  percent.  Tba  dqxiatta 
463300.  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  national -hanking  syatem. 
exceeding  by  $3.682307300.  or  1635  percent,  the  total  reported  for 
June  1985.  Borrowed  money,  repreeented  by  UDa  payable  end  r»> 
discounts,  waa  reduced  $1,771,000,  or  from  $4.6tt300  to  82372300. 
The  numbOT  of  active  banka  decreaaed  In  the  year  from  6.481  to 

In  the  S-year  period  from  June  80,  1983,  the  flrat  call  fonowlng 
the  banking  hoUday,  when  there  were  4.908  licensed  national 
banks,  to  Jiine  30.  1986.  the  loans  and  Investmenta  roae  80.68  per- 
cent; caah  and  exchange  103.48  percent;  and  the  total  aaaeta  4830 
percent.  The  book  value  of  capital  stock  during  that  period  Jn- 
creaeed  11.59  percent;  the  total  of  surplus,  profits,  and 
935  percent;  and  depostts  6630  percent. 

A  material  Improvement  in  the  condition  cf  an  dasaea  of 
In  the  country  is  disposed  by  a  comparison  cf  the  retnms  tor  all 
active  banka.  State  and  national,  covering  the  8-year  period  from 
June  80.  1988,  to  June  80.  1936.  Loans  and  Inveetmentt  of  $48.- 
608.603.000,  reported  for  15303  banks  on  the  latter  date,  exceeded 
by  $8380311,000.  or  20.79  percent,  the  amount  reported  for  14.624 
licensed  banks  operating  on  an  unrestricted  basis  8  yeara  ago. 
Cash,  balances  due  fxcm  banks,  and  reeerve  with  reeerve  agenta,  In- 
creaaed  $7367306300,  or  84.76  percent;  and  the  total  aeeete  In- 
creaeed  $15396.678300,  or  8039  percent.  Capital  stock,  induding 
capital  notee  and  datanturea,  on  June  80,  1888.  amwmted  to 
83.421326300,  an  Increaae  of  $621.885300.  cr  1730  paroent.  In  tbe 
3  years,  and  anrplua.  profita.  and  reeervea  totaling  $4340307300 
incnaeed  $64.120300.  or  1.48  percent.  Tbe  total  dapoatta  on  June 
30.  1936.  were  $58320315300.  ahowlng  an  increaae  of  $16306.- 
845300.  or  40.46  percent.  In  the  8-year  period.  BoRowed  money 
of  $46331300  waa  reduced  9038  percent.  

A  oomparimm  of  retuma  for  all  claasea  of  banka  In  the  country 
on  June  30,  1086,  with  thoee  for  Jime  80,  1085,  showa  the  loans 
and  investmente  to  have  Increased  9  JO  percent:  cash  and  exchange. 
3136  percent;  and  total  aaaeta^  1137  percent.  Although  tbe  capital 
stock,  capital  notea,  and  debenturee  ahow  a  reduetton  of  6.11  per- 
cent, the  total  cf  aurplua.  profita,  and  icMrvea  waa  tocfaaoed  738 
pereent.  Tbe  depcatte  cf  aU  banka  on  June80.1»88,  were  $«.7M.- 
603.000.  or  1330  percent,  gtestar  than  r^orted  in  1986.  BiUa 
payable  and  redlsoounte  decreaeed  3438  percent. 

Tbe  earnings  flguies  for  aU  rlassis  cf  banka  In  tbe  enrntry  are 
aot  obtained  by  the  OomptroUer.  However,  the  eerntnga  reporta 
aubmltted  by  national  banka  ahow  that  after  providing  for  Inasris 
and  expeneee.  but  before  dividends,  there  waa  added  to  the  undi- 
vided profit  aocounta  $341371300  In  the  year  raded  June  80,  1838. 
which  la  the  laigaat  addltUm  made  to  « 
year  1980.  NSk  additloa  to  proAta  In  the  current 
by  $170309.000.  or  238  percent,  the  amount  reported  for  1888,  and 
iijunieuiitciil  1436  percoBt  of  the  total  of  eommon  aaid  preferred 
etock  outatandlng  on  June  80,  1986.  Olvtdenda  paid  In  1886  en 
common  and  preferred  atoA  amounted  to  $126370300.  cr  7.40 
peroMit.  Theee  divtdenda.  which  inrJnded  $10345300  payable  la 
[«ock.  were  the  largeet  to  amount  and  percent  paid  in  any  cf  tbe 
last  4  fiscal  years. 


The  work  of  the  legal  department  of  Ibe  Ofltoe  cf  tbe 
ef  the  currency  may  be -divided  broadly  Into  two  olesoia; 
(1)  Advice,   nilea.   and   dedalona   vpaa  matters   relating 


to: 


(a)  Oolng  natkmal  banks,  tncludlng^^^e^lntmret^bon  and  ccn- 


struetkm  of  extotlng  laws  and  consideration 

tag  legMatlOB;  (b>  benanne  of  profSRetf  rteek  In  ..^^ 

^^tluand  the  aoope  and  extent  of  righta.  llahllltlaB.  and  duties 
incident  thereto,  (c)  reorganization  of  national  banks,  Indudlng 
the  drafting  of  plans  of  reorganlBStlon  and  vapan  to  coiuiectkm 
therewith,  (d)  liquidation  of  Insolvent  national  banks  la 
eelverahlp. 
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aetaal  pMtlctp>tton 

the  Jwnatetton  <*<»>•  '2S2??'   ■aiicr^ 
c(  B0vtf  ouhMom  <><  tow  mMhc 


SSt  to^iSrSnTof  tboB  to  to  MMT  «  bMrtng  in  the  apfwl 


__  H.  B.  Mtt  ABi  Saw  the  Hmm  OwMT  bj  Sed«e. 
iNT  Bto  Bftte  «f  btcrart  ud  Svrfftdlnf  His  Psy- 
Ovcr  2S  Tflsn  iMtoad  dr  IS  Tcan  as  N«w 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  HENRT  ELLENBOGEN 


IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  B3EPBESE1ITATIVES 

a^dte.  antar  tbe  tef«  to 

M  the  Rtttt.  X  UMbtmSt  Ite  foDowlna: 

xatai  of  Ifae  H.  a  Xi^  C.  are  too  Mtb.  TbormoBt 


Owaear  Uma  OHponttda  is  still  In 
aClQitivldiboaM.  InBiinycMMhelMSwilMiitqtfd 
OM  Ml  of  iBMHtal  liilliilliSH  fOT  aoottMT  ici  lAkh  are 
MMllr  aavdHHiBs  «ii  too  iHKvr  a  knA  far  hte  to  eonr. 
rtm  liome  oaasr  Is  szatcMl  ftr  the  aid  atdeh  the  Qor- 
CBunent  satandBd  blm  ttmai^  Hie  BL  O.  Xiw  a  Hi  anpre- 
f4fi^  Udt  MriBtaaeft.  and  ia  waet^  mam  is  nskinf  every 
saorttoieMTttolooB. 

But  tbe  pdkT  ef  a»  S.  a  U  a  H  BoUtat  tt  dlOBalt  f  or 
Cbe  tane  oancr  to  note  tbns  npoaMBts;  an 

OTRMCB  oie  Itakdtv  thaeertyw  tasfc  atata  lluj 

iMmriir  la  «*t»  aasMe  to  mset  ttefr  paanaeBtil  ctoe  to  foie- 


Tlie  pnoent  H.  O.  L.  C.  interest  rates  are  not  Jostifled.  I 
believe  that  any  fair-minded  person  abo  wQl  eiraintiie  tbe 
purpose,  tbe  fairtoiy,  and  activities  of  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  since 
it  was  set  19  by  the  Oongress  of  the  XTnited  States  to  save 
the  properties  at  American  home  owners,  aiU  agree  with  me. 
ACxaxfBCBim  or  b.  o.  l  e. 

What  are  the  facts?  Ibe  Home  Owners'  IxMtn  Corpora- 
tion was  organized  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  13, 
1913,  and  was  amended  several  times  in  subsequent  sessions 
off  Caoaxeas.  It  was  created  at  a  time  when  the  depression 
was  at  its  very  deepest,  when  more  than  16,000,000  people 
were  unemployed,  when  business,  production,  and  commerce 
were  the^  lowest  in  decades,  and  wlien  the  homes  of  our 
peofde,  both  in  the  cities  and  on  the  farms,  were  being  f we- 
closed  by  the  tNw"'^^"^*'  and  tens  of  thouiiands, 

llie  record  shows  that  by  June  12,  1936.  when  its  power 
to  malEe  loam  expired  under  the  terms  of  the  law,  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  corporation  had  refinanced  1,021^814  homes 
with  mortgages  totaling  $3,092,870,784.  The  majority  of 
ttKse  1,000.000  homes  would  have  been  foreclosed,  and  the 
money  invested  in  than  would  have  been  lost  to  the  home 
owners. 

womMcumoKm  wt  tbs  h.  o.  i^  o.  um  ■Avm.T  maauMnm 

I  have  devoted  a  large  part  of  my  time  to  aid  and  assist 
borne  owners  in  «*to<Trfny  relief  by  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  WbOo 
I  have  criticized  it  where  I  frit  eritidsm  was  necessary  in 
the  interest  of  efllciency  and  f  ot  the  better  i»otection  of  the 
bune  owner,  I  am  lu^py  to  be  able  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
outstanding  achievements  of  the  Hcxne  Owners'  Loan  Cor- 
pocatian  in  saving  the  homes  of  the  people. 

But  past  achievemoit  cannot  Uind  me  to  the  fact  that 
there  must  be  something  wrong  when  f  oredosnres  of  Home 
Loan  mortgages  have  Increased  as  rapidly  as  they  have  ta 
the  last  few  months. 


as  of  liaith  31, 1037,  there  were  84,386  foredosores,  hav- 
ing a  value  of  $331,348372.  It  is  estimated  by  tbe  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  that  when  the  fiscal  year  1938  ends  on 
June  30  of  next  year,  foreclosures  will  amount  to  abnost 
ao  percent  of  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  loans  granted,  totaling  about 
$600,000,000.  Whatever  the  causes,  the  bi|^  proportion  and 
tbe  large  aggregate  amount  of  foreclosures  is  alarming, 
nooio  OF  ootiTiW  Tiom  n  000s 

The  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  was  created  for  tbe 
sole  purpose  off  reflnanrlng  disticas  mortgages.  By  the  var 
terms  of  its  corporation  it  was  prevented  from  acquirina 
mortgages  wlaidi  wne  not  in  default;  it  was  directed  to 
oooflne  ttsdf  to  the  saving  of  homes  on  which  foreclosures 
were  threatened  by  the  i»lvate  mcmey  lenders. 

Improved  condttlnns  have  permitted  tbe  majortty  off  home 
owners  to  meet  their  oUigations  to  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Curpuralion.  Tbe  record  off  ocdlecUcRis  is  remarkable;  tt 
diows  ttiat  76  percent  of  home  ownos  have  not  only  met 
their  otiiigations  but  have  met  them  on  ttme.  Many  ot 
tbm  have  done  so  at  great  sacrifice  and  by  dQirlving  them- 
sdves  and  their  depmdents  off  necessities  of  life. 

Most  of  tbe  remaining  24  percent  of  bcnrowers  would  also 
be  up-to-date  if  tbe  monthly  tnirtallmmts  were  reduced.  Of 
ooarae,  there  may  be  sune  persons  who  believe  that  they 
can  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  is  a 
Oovemmeat  agency  and  who  have  no  Intention  to  make 
payments.   I  am  not  dfif«^d1ng  those  who  are  shirkers. 

aaoiRBLT  moMM  loax  TAnaam  amm  too  uaoi 

Ibe  law  has  now  been  in  operation  for  a  sufBciently  long 
period  of  time  to  permit  us  to  realize  its  defects  and  de- 
Hcieneles.  Hie  plain  fact  is  that  monthly  payments  re- 
quired under  the  Home  Loan  plan  are  too  large.  Ibis  if 
due  to  two  factors: 

First  Tbe  rate  of  interest,  which  is  ft  percent  and  in  some 
Instances  even  6  percent,  and 


Second.  Tlie  fact  that  the  principal  amount  of  the  mort- 
gage debt  must  be  paid  off  in  15  years,  in  some  cases  in 
10  years. 


TRK  H.  O.  !.•  C.  XNTEUST 


BATX  OP  5 

owms 


FMcmi  IB  xnnrAZB  to  th>  hobok 


How  was  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  5-percent  rate  established  in  the 
first  place? 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  operation  of  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  it 
Issu^  its  first  bonds.  These  bonds  were  sold  to  obtain  the 
money  which  it  loaned  to  home  owners.  At  the  beginning, 
the  interest  offered  on  these  bonds  was  4  percent.  Tbe 
H.  O.  L.  C.  estimated  that  it  should  allow  1  percent  to  make 
up  for  losses  on  loans,  and  for  administrative  expense. 
Therefore,  it  added  this  1  percent  to  the  4  percent  which  it 
had  to  pay  on  these  bonds,  and  said:  Our  interest  rate  will 
be  5  percent. 

However,  and  this  is  an  important  point  to  remonber, 
the  H.  O.  L.  C.  did  not  have  to  pay  interest  rates  of  4  per- 
cent on  all  of  its  bonds.  It  had  to  pay  this  on  only  the 
very  first  bonds  it  issued.  Thereafter,  the  Government  guar- 
anteed both  the  interest  and  tbe  prixicipal  of  the  H.  O.  L.  C. 
bonds,  so  that  they  could  be  offered  for  sale  at  much  lower 
interest  rates.  The  average  interest  rate,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  of  all  H.  O.  L.  C.  bonds  which  have  been  issued,  is 
only  slightly  more  than  2^  percent— or  2.624  percent  to  be 
exacL 

Therefore,  since  the  interest  cost  to  the  Government  of 
these  bonds  is  only  about  2^  percent,  and  since  the  H.  O. 
L.  C.  itself  has  estimated  that  only  1  percent  margin  is  re- 
quired above  the  interest  rate,  what  excuse  is  there  for 
continuing  to  charge  the  home  owner  5  percent  for  his 
loan?  Two  and  one-half  percent  plus  1  percent  is  3^ 
percent,  and  that  is  the  charge  that  should  be  established 
to  the  home  owner. 

Tbe  profit  which  has  been  made  by  tbe  H.  O.  L.  C.  by 
paying  lower  interest  rates  on  its  own  bonds  should  be 
passed  on  to  the  home  owner — not  kept  by  tbe  H.  O.  L.  C. 
VDUxiffaoMi  vnmajuMMtn  FA-naons  catibi  FOMcmawi 

Let  us  pass  tbe  saving  in  the  rate  of  interest  (m  to  tbe 
home  owners,  instead  of  continuing  to  charge  them  ft  per- 
cent and  in  some  cases  even  6  parent.  It  is  wzxmg  to  eon- 
tinue  to  charge  a  rate  of  interest  which  the  home  owner, 
in  a  large  number  off  cases,  cannot  pay,  which  is  dragging 
him  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt,  and  wliicb  is  already  re- 
sulting in  an  excessive  number  of  f  (Mredosures. 

There  is  no  sense  in  hdping  the  home  owner  out  of  one 
bole  and  pushing  liim  into  aT»<4^«r  by  making  it  impossible 
for  him  to  meet  his  new  payments  on  bis  home-loan  mortr 
gage.  This  is  Just  wliat  is  hKppaaing  and  will  continue  to 
bamien.  unless  we  reduce  the  rate  of  interest 


JKBTAZX 


PATMXHTS  OVSB  aS  TVAM  nfRSAP  OT  IS 


Another  burdensome  feature  ci  home  loans  is  the  fact 
t^ftfc  the  principal  amount  of  the  home-loan  mortgage  must 
be  paid  oB  within  15  years— and  in  some  cases  within  10 
years.  In  addition  to  taxes,  insurance,  and  interest  the 
home  owner  must  pay  off  the  principal  amount  of  his  debt 
in  mcmthly  instaOmoits,  so  that  at  the  end  of  1ft  years  his 
entire  debt  is  paid  off  and  his  hcxne  is  clear. 

BOMS  LOAir  XKBTALUOOm  AMM  LAacXS  TBAM  PIXTTOUS  PUTATI  XAAMS 

Many  a  h<mie  owner,  with  an  H.  O.  L.  C.  loan,  is  now  in 
deeper  water  than  before.   Here  is  the  reason: 

Tbe  average  home  owner,  excepting  those  who  bad  a 
building  and  loan  mortgage,  had  a  straight  mortgage.  He 
paid  on  his  iHlvate  mortgage  6-percent  interest  and  nothing 
on  the  principtd  of  the  mortgage  debt  For  every  $1,000  debt 
bis  interest  payments  amounted  to  $5  a  month.  On  a  $3,000 
mortgage  this  meant  $15  a  month.  Thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  such  home  owners  were  unable  to  meet  these  in- 
terest payments,  were  faced  with  f (xedosure.  and  were  only 
saved  by  exchanging  these  private  mortgages  for  CKivem- 
ment  home-loan  mortgages. 


Tbey  thought  they  were  saved.  By  now,  they  reaUae  that 
they  obligated  thonselves  to  make  larger  monthly  payments 
than  before.  Under  the  home  loan  mortgage  idan.  monthly 
payments  amount  to  $7 Jl  per  $1,000,  or  $23.73  for  a  $3,000 
mortgage. 

Let  me  repeat  this.  Under  the  present  law  the  home 
owner  must  pay  off  his  Government  mortgage  at  the  rate 
of  $7.91  per  thousand  per  month.  On  a  $3,000  loan  that 
means  a  monthly  payment  of  nearly  $24.  Of  course,  I  am 
not  overlooking  the  fact  that  on  a  private  mortgage  loan 
nothing  was  paid  off  on  the  principal  amount  of  the  detrt, 
whereas  in  the  Government  loan  the  home  owner  gradually, 
by  monthly  payments,  pays  off  his  entire  mortgage,  so  that 
at  the  end  of  15  years  be  owns  his  home  free  and  dear  of 
any  debt. 

Tbis  is  indeed  a  fine  feature  of  the  Government  loan  pro- 
vided tbe  home  owner  is  able  to  make  these  monthly  pay- 
ments. But  the  plain  fact  is  to  the  contrary;  be  is  not 
able  to  make  these  payments.  The  money  which  tbe  B.  O. 
L.  C.  receives  from  the  home  owners  is  used  to  pay  off  tbe 
bome-loui  bonds  issued  by  it  If  the  home  owner  stops 
payments,  the  Government  must  pay  the  home-loan  bonds 
with  tax  money.  Tb  stop  all  foreclosures  by  law  would  lift 
the  burden  of  ddst  from  some  home  owners  and  place  it 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  taxpayer.  But  the  Goverameot 
should  not  f(dlow  tbe  practice  of  private  financial  institu- 
tions. It  should  be  lenient  and  forbearing  when  it  deals 
with  home  owners  in  default  and  should  keep  in  mind  not 
only  dollars  and  cents  but  pidslie  and  social  considerations. 
•Ml,  monam  worn  tVi- 

TO  M 


The  difBculties  of  the  home  owner  should  be  solved  by 
reducing  the  rate  of  interest  and  by  extending  bis  time  for 
making  payments.  For  that  purpose  I  introduced  H.  R.  3874 
on  January  16. 1936.  I  reintroduoed  it  this  year  on  Apm  2, 
1937  and  it  is  now  known  as  H.  R.  6092.  Tbis  bai  reduosa 
tbe  rate  of  interest  on  home-loan  mortgages  to  3V^  percent 
and  spreads  tbe  monthly  installment  payments  off  prlaetpal 
and  interest  over  a  period  of  2ft  years  instead  off  16  yean 
as  now  provided. 

Thto  wm  greatly  reduoe  tbe  monthly  paynkents  off  the 
homeowners.  Ubder  tbe  present  borne-loan  plan,  tbs  bone 
owner  must  pay  $7J1  or  nearly  $8  per  montb  for  every 
$1,000  of  bis  mortaage.  Under  my  bill,  be  wID  be  required 
to  pay  only  $ftJl  per  $1,000.  On  a  $3,000  iBarl«i«e  a  boaie 
owner  vrtio  now  most  pay  about  $24  a  numtb  to  tbe  H.  O. 
L.  C.  would  have  to  pay  only  about  $lft  a  month. 


K.  B.  SOM  B  A 

Tbe  scdution  which  I  propose  is  a  permanent  sohitian.  B 
is  fair  to  all  home  owners  wbo  have  bome-kMUH  mortgages. 
It  reduces  the  burden  of  all  in  tbe  same  way  and  in  tbs  same 
proportion.  It  does  not  discriminate.  It  is  a  realistic  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  the  home  owner.  It  eases  his 
burden  and  reduces  his  monthly  payments.  My  proposal 
saves  tbe  Government  from  loss  and  saves  tbe  home  owner 
from  foreclosure.  It  paeseives  home  ownenblp  and  the 
Investments  of  our  people  in  their  homes.  At  the  same  time 
it  protects  the  Government  and  the  taxpayer. 

Tbe  problem  wtaich  I  have  discussed  affects  1,000.000  home 
owners  directly.  It  affects  all  off  us  indirectly,  because  mass 
f  oreckisures  would  bring  down  real-estate  values  and  under- 
mine recovery. 

Tbere  is  nothing  more  important  to  a  man  and  to  bis 
family  than  their  home.  There  is  nothing  more  vabuible  to 
them  than  their  home,  the  home  in  which  tbey  have  spent 
good  days  and  bad  days,  tbe  home  which  tbey  loft  and  to 
which  they  are  bound  by  lifelong  assorlatlons 

I  consider  it  a  social  and  an  ecoiKimic  duty  to  save  these 
homes  for  their  owners,  and  I  shall  ouutJnue  to  exert  every 
effort  to  attain  this.  Therefore,  I  shall  press  for  passage 
of  my  bin,  H.  R.  60M. 


^i^* 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  CHANDLER 

or  TXNMZSSEB 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  M9M  3, 1937 


OF  HOW.  WALTSB  CHAHDLSR.  OF  TKNWBaBBt, 
WFTT-aaVWlH  AinnVSRSABT  DfEHMBB  OF  THB  ^ 
MBtCSAinS  IXCHAMOX  ON  APRIL  29.  1937 


AT 


Ut  CBAKDUCR.  lir.  Speaker,  under  le«ye  grmnted  to 
extend  my  zcmaiks  In  tbe  Rsoou,  I  tndude  the  f  oOowlnc 
wOOnm  delivered  by  me  «t  tbe  dinner  oommemoratlnc  tlie 
Itttj-ieventli  Urttkhiy  annlTersary  of  tbt  Memphis  Mer- 
t^ntM  iftw»K«wg*  on  April  29,  1187: 

UBttaanMied  guesta.  muaben  of  tbe  lAempbto 

I.  aad'ttleadi.  tt  to  true  that  »  MwnphHm  who 

rn  liuMn  St  til*  flnfc  tfiA&o*.    Tbst  wboto- 

IntWiMtod  t&  mt  wIihi  I  «■>  gtrea  tlw 

-       -»«  to  Join  vttb  T»tiMd  ftiMidii.  old  axtd  nafw. 

tto  filtr-oowith  annlvonuT  oC  the  taandlsc  of  the 
--     -      • ^ Thto  to  •  meet  inteteaUng 


UK  the  Mi^^to  Miiiitmitir  — ^^^T*^^  to  e  ONttt  feMUiulloa.  end 
iMi  en  JvUyprowl  or  n.  it  to  xmlqoe  In  «e  puipowe  Mid  to  the 
*~...    •>     .?.i~|^  uiii iiiilM  In  the  Uto  o(  the  MMaovth.    liet  a 

yet   tt  proTldee   meditane   through 
mey  be  peoeperooe.    Ifot  en  eduee- 

ttiet  an  MBdmy  eeoBot  ivned.    Mot  a  puhUe 

Wt  toe  atoM  and  Ideela  an  UntltntH  to  promote  the 

p^hUie  wrttera,  ffvA,  elthoash  not  an  aeethetic  orpmiwatton.  yet 


1  do  no  vtoltoiae  to  the  tratth  ^rtien  X  Mf  that  the 

phto  liiertunfi'  b^iage  to  alao  euipietotMly  faetMtoue.    Ton 
Stett  todng  only  87  yeare  of  age,  hut  ae  oaoe  who  to  efceptleal  that 


,__  in  Jwt  fl  wmmma,l  prted  Into  ttte  old  ieMfly 

,«Bd  tootod  eat  thei  you  en  77  yeen  old.  and  a 


twin. 


_       You 

w~. to  Itf*  •»  yeea,  baft  et  the  tender  ege  of  2  you 

dtoappeand  on  the  appvoach  of  the  IWtarrtAnnj  wi.lf»«y  to 
Utrr^f^  to  Jane  lata  and  did  not  eoow  ttem  yow  hiding  pleee 
until  Vbbmaiy  UW.  m  toe*  totorlm  yon  «en  eerered  £rom  your 
•toothar  and  bobl  that  ttne  until  now  yoa  bate  leaaatned  apart. 
Sot  to  thto  lood  yuar  of  IMT  yoa  have  ntmued  to  tfo^  parental 


8Uuml»ly>  ttaoogh.  yoa 
1.  ia>.  When  ypg  wen  d 

eBaBMT  SHtoanflv^t  eBU  u 


dlgnl^  of  a  f otod 
Ttbom  until  May 


toetode  ue^  who 
Too 


you  haee  rtoen  to 

^,.    00  It  woidd  eeem  that 

of  the  aUilhntee  of  a  moialde  feeat, 

yoa  an  entitled  to 

ayter:  that  to.  tf  you  wfll 

_  gniato  ttde  oveBtag. 

tor  your  Mrtha.     Bghteen 

'  poitot  to  the  growtti  and 


and  Chla«o  thhtf;  but.  treglcally.  ^-  _. 

«>!-»  did  Ittmphto  dvtog  the  nwct  20  yeare.  tte 

IBB    ft    OOWBCBOUS    V'QfCDBff  DOOy 

••0.    dm  Btrtfe  with  Its 


had  kft  tte  ugly 

had  sweat  away  a  qpiendid 

-vto  ba&NV*ey  by  pttBeeB 

natty  wae  toUd  to  tte  State 

_ ct  Tmutamm,  to  ealUnga 

M  iKhtoton  to  Pt^ntV*  1879.  to  deal  with 

to  Men^hto  to  ISIt  waa  MltoWBd  to  ba  no  OMve 
„,,^„m,^  TtottattoB.  but  tte  letuwepee  to  1879  huU- 
e  poairihiltty  of  tte  pcrmaaant  ilieneelli  ■tlim  " 
m  dawn  of  1880  brought  new  life  to  Mmnphto     The  Otf 
to  wake  enrtrtenly  aa  tram  a 


unehaiitahleaBee  of  eeetkmal  anlmoelty  gave  way  to  ttie  ^tndly 
^^^^aiympaxhetlc  world.  The  bUternese  of  parUaan 
poUtlca  wee  yanqulahed  by  the  reallmtlon  «^* J^.'^"*" 
Sommon  country  after  all.  General  Grant  JlsJi^J^*  «**F  J^ 
ApSl880.  and  wae  received  and  acclahned-  »«*Sf?2**  ?' ^'T^ 
wEohadproved  to  be  a  friend  of  tbe  South,  was  ^reeident^  Alvto 
Bewklns  was  Governor  of  Tennessee.  Isham  G.  Han-ls.  of  Mem- 
Shtor^  J«»«  W.  BaUey.  of  ClarksvlUe.  were  8«nftOT^imd 
kTcasev  Toung  was  the  Congressman  frcan  the  Memphto  Dtatrtet. 
llMp^ulati^oC  the  city  was  3&ja»2,  almost  26  percent  leee  than 
to  1870.  becaxi^  of  the  epidemics.  ..     ^     ^-. 

iSrtl  5/1880.  was  Thursday,  too.     The  Memphto  l*"**^*^ 
mi^ngm  quototloas  for  the  day  shoered  com  selling  at  48  cento 
wbuatel/Thnothy  hay  at  $18  per  ton.  oato  30  cente  per  bushel. 
bMt  patent  flour  at  87  per  barrel,  meal  82.15  per  barrel.  ™^f^ 
huttiTss  cente  per  pound,  and  white  »«g«  "«*«*••  ."SSf  £f 
eotton  was  quoted  at  11%  cento  per  1>o^J^J»^  •  JSLSi' 
mand.    Mercantile  paper  was  dtocorunted  ftom  8  to  8  V^^' 
4f-r~n«ir  on  the  eeenrlty.  and  new  Memphto  bonds  were  •eUtog 
at  97  o^to  on  the  dollar,  while  old  city  bonds  had  no  market 
value     Yes.  we  have  come  a  long  way  forward  since  then.    Time 
wni  not  permit  the  contrast,  and  it  to  not  neceesary.  *><wauaeyou 
eee  an  ar^ond  you  a  progreseive.  healthy,  beautiful.  weU-govemed 
metropoUs  of  2804)00  lo>al  people.     The  J»nde  ««  >5«  "Jg  ,P^ 
a^  above  par,  the  tax  rate  Is  low.  and  the  city  not  only  lives 
irlthto  Ite  budget  but  accumulates  a  surplus  each  yw.    ^^apbia 
to  stUl  the  laniat  Inland  cotton  market  to  the  wond^handung 
mora  than  2  000,000  halee  annually.    It  to  the  world's  largest  hard- 
wood market,  and  one  of  America's  greatest  centers  of  the  wood- 
working Industry.    It  to  also  the  world's  largest  proceeeor  of  cot- 
toneeful  products,  and  the  South's  greatest  manufacturer  of  mixed 
feeds     l»r"phto  has  come  to  be  the  principal  mule  market  to 
America,  and  the  largest  nonproduclng  steel  center  in  the  land. 
We  have  ftoe  streete  and  parks,  pure  water,  and  the  best  eewered 
dty  to  the  United  Statee,  and  the  river  transportation  which 
flourished  to  1880  to  being  revived  on  a  larger  ecale.    And.  ]uet  to 
prove  that  htotery  doce  repeat,  the  distinguished  gentleman  who 
mesidee  ao  efficiently  over  o\ir  dty  today  as  mayor.  Hftn.  Watklna 
Overton,  to  the  grandson  of  the  John  Overton  who  wae  acting 
hsad  of  the  taxing  district  of  the  new  Memphto  on  April  29.  1880. 
Perhue.  to  the  midst  of  glowing  terms  and  mutual  felielta'- 
tlons.  we  should  be  remlzMled  that  this  to  not  the  mlllenlinn. 
That'  to  yet  to  come.    But  we  are  emerging  from  another  dark 
nn<1  ^^»«mAi  scene  toto  what  we  all  hope  to  a  new  era  to  oar  Vm- 
tkm'u  htotory.    We  have  met  and  defeated  one  stark  enemy,  but 
we  must  prepan  to  batUe  oUiers  when  they  •fpettx.    The  natun 
of  our  governmental  system  to  such  that  we  cuonotavoid  ex- 
tremes and  emergenciee.  and  yet  our  form  of  government  tofhe 
best  yet  devised  by  man.    Private  ownership  of  ptupeity.  anregu- 
lated  by  law.  cultivatee  man's  predatory  Insttoct  to  get  poeeeseion 
of  more  and  more  land,  money,  power,  food.    Unchecked,  the 
craving  leads  toward  monopoly,  class  selflshneas,  maladjurtment, 
want,  and  sUtfe.    Then  a  costly  and  painful  strug^e  for  recovery 
to  inevitable.    We  are  arising  from  such  a  stru^to  now.    If  we 
oould  do  Just  exactly  enough  to  wto.  the  coet  would  be  much 
lees,  but  no  perfecUy  pkmned  battle  has  ever  been  fou^t.    On 
the  contrary,  every  gnat  battle  to  history  has  been  waged  by 
tired   and  hui4;ry  men  who   have   Tnarrhed    and   marched    and 
marched. 

We  who.  by  your  selection,  have  the  official  responalhlltty  to  wto 
the  remaining  battle  of  the  war  of  the  depreaalon.  an  striving  to 
re  the  gains  already  made  aiul  avoid  the  exhanetlan  of  man- 
t  and  the  preeent  and  potential  rcaouroee  of  our  rich  ooun- 
^j.  That  progiees  has  been  made,  no  honest  man  will  deny.  I 
hope  that  you  agree  with  me  that  we  have  weathend  the  woret 
of  our  eeocKMnlc  storms.  Our  banking  system  bee  been  placed 
on  a  eound  heels,  our  social-security  program  to  underway,  toter- 
y^«t^/w»»i  tnde  to  being  revived,  wholesale  forecloeuree  have  been 
prennted.  and  mtreh  of  our  debt  structure,  pnbtte  and  private. 
has  been  refinanced  on  easier  terow.  And  I  beUeve  that  most  of 
ttooee  who  have  been  abte  have  contributed  to  the  aeoompUshed 
pngftm.  Many  have  '^w«ri*«~Mi  about  tocreased  burdens,  but 
no  sane  man  could  have  taqpected  the  struggle  to  1>e  won  without 
heavy  coete  for  a  number  of  yeazs.  Srif-recovery  wae  tried  and 
almost  rutoed  us!  ^  „     .^ 

Fortunately,  we  have  the  Federal  Government  acting  as  collector 
and  distributor  of  reUef  funds.  Otherwise,  Impovertshed  com- 
mnntttee  and  charitable  todividuato  would  be  staggering  und«r 
the  load  now  bctog  home  proportionately  by  aU  who  an  aide  to 
oarry  it.  ^^ 

yfy  friends,  am/wg  the  unsolved  national  problems,  three  of  ouv* 
•tending  inqiortance  now  confront  the  American  people,  and  an 
«Btltled  to  our  beet  toou^t  and  cooperation — the  neceeeity  for 
t*1«*'«— ***^  exceesive  xmemployment.  the  improvement  of  labv 
nlatloni^  and  t*M»  ?>s]"ii''lnc  of  the  public  budgeta.  I  am  eun  that 
yoa  enected  me  to  include  the  proposal  to  tocreaae  the  member- 
ship  of  the  United  States  Supnme  Court.  While  it  to  a  subject 
which  has  excited  and  aroused  wide  totereet  and  fading,  it  to  not 
as  serious  as  any  of  the  three,  and  will  be  decided  without  im- 
pairing the  Importance  of  the  Court  as  a  separate  brandi  of  our 
Oovernment.  The  three  problems  refer  red  to  poeMtrty  oontato  the 
answer  to  the  often  asked  question:  Are  we  headed  tor  another 
depression  or  a  change  to  our  form  of  government  wltlito  the  next 
10  years?  And  the  more  you  study  the  three  main  questions,  the 
more  difficult  of  solution  they  become.  Assume  a  national  vlew- 
potot  and  ask  yourself  how  you  would  aolve  these  problems.   Many 
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responses  occur  to  yon.  but  think  them  throni^  and  what  have 
you?  Can  we  now  withdraw  the  Federal  Government  from  the 
role  of  emergency  employer?  Are  private  bustoesa  and  todustry 
ready  to  hire  every  worthy  employable?  Shall  the  Government 
leave  to  employen  and  their  employees  the  settleaoent  of  their 
Increasing  controversiee?  COngrees  lias  enacted  and  the  Supreme 
Court  has  sustained  the  Natiorud  Labor  Relations  Act  designed  to 
bring  about  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  capital-labor  dllferencee. 
If  that  law  doee  not  potot  the  way  to  right  and  Justioe  for  the 
parties  themselves  and  the  pxiblic.  further  efforto  muat  toe  made  by 
Congress. 

The  Federal  Budget  can  be  balanced  by  dlsconttoulng  relief 
work,  elimlnattog  the  ClvlUan  Conaervatlon  Corpe.  curtailing  the 
•oclal-securlty  program,  ahd  by  reducing  a  number  of  other 
emergency  and  regular  expenditives.  Sliall  we  cut  to  the  lx>ne 
now,  or  should  we  make  one  more  drive  to  reach  the  top  of  the 
hill  we  have  been  climbing  for  the  last  4  yean?  Can  the  Statee 
carry  the  relief  burden  and  stay  out  of  the  red?  President  Booae- 
velt  says  that  "The  only  way  to  keep  a  Oovenunent  out  of  the 
red  to  to  keep  the  people  out  of  the  red",  and  I  think  that  hto 
statement  during  the  1036  campaign  that,  '^e  have  to  balance 
the  budget  of  the  American  people  before  we  can  balance  the 
Budget  of  the  NatiotuJ  Oovenunent"  to  still  true.  It  will  reqiiire 
much  restratot  to  put  aside  the  farm  terumcy  and  low-coet  hous- 
ing legislaUon  tmtil  next  year,  but  iiuUcations  now  an  that  tlito 
must  be  done.  Probably,  the  moot  important  subject  of  petnm- 
nent  legislation  to  that  of  reorganizing  and  consolidating  the 
department^  and  todependent  establlehmente  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
enunent in  the  direction  of  effictoncy  and  economy,  and  it  to 
recognized  that  the  task  to  too  oompUosted  for  completion  to  one 
•eesion  of  Oongreas.  Hearlnga  will  be  held  during  reoeea.  if  we 
have  such  a  tiling  thto  year. 

May  I  emphaain  that  the  Preaident  and  Congreaa  an  working 
diligently  toward  a  reduction  of  the  cost  of  openting  the  Federal 
Government,  and  that  you  may  e^Mct  substantial  tnqvovement 
to  the  Budget  record  during  the  flecal  year  beginning  on  July  I. 
It  to  well  to  mention  hen  alao  that  the  current  flecal-year  deficit 
to  running  about  8450,000,000  lower  than  that  of  tost  year;  and 
that  profito  to  huatoeaa  thus  far  thto  year  average  40  percent 
mon  than  to  the  firat  period  of  1936. 

We  to  Waahtogton  appreciate  the  overwhelming  importance  of 
a  steady  and  substantial  volume  to  every  legitimate  buatoeas. 
and  we  all  know  that  greater  pundiaatog  power  to  eaeentlal  to 
bigger  and  better  busineaB.  As  the  National  City  Bank  Review 
for  March  1937  stated:  *-mie  and  lasting  pro^Mrity  resulta  from 
regular  and  bwiftn"*^  iHoductlon  of  goods  that  minister  to  the 
needs  and  welf an  of  the  msiwfw.  and  from  a  reciprocal  trade 
which  enables  the  varied  individual  groupe  to  buy  from  each 
other  to  mutually  beneficial  trade.  Such  trade,  if  it  settlee  it- 
eelf.  may  conttoue  todefinitely,  to  ever  growing  voliune.  for  it  to 
obvioiis  that  we  have  not  even  approached  the  satisfaction  of  an 
wante."  Thoee  wante  rriate  realistically  to  a  wider  distribution 
of  profito  and  to  consumer  purchasing  power.  aiMl  the  lialanoed 
prodvictlon  nferred  to  depends  on  the  marketo  for  raw  and  fto- 
tohed  producto.  Bustoeee  will  perform  a  reciprocal  feat  by  to- 
ereaslng  the  buying  power  of  the  people  and  thereby  raising  the 
living  standards.  At  the  same  time,  a  most  necessary  step  for- 
ward will  be  made  by  benefiting,  rather  than  exploiting,  the 
worklngmen  and  women  of  America.  Jamee  Trualow  Adams,  the 
htotorlan,  says  that,  "In  a  highly  competitive  society,  we  cannot 
expect  bustoeesmen  to  run  their  business  sto^dy  according  to  the 
Golden  Ride  and  be  pushed  off  the  sidewalk  by  othen  who  have 
more  worldly  aims";  but  bustoeesmen  must  consider  the  good  of 
soctety  as  a  whole,  not  only  aa  a  matter  of  public  duty,  but  as 
a  way  to  eelf-preeervation.  At  the  same  time,  aelf-totereat  rmirt 
not  supplant  the  quality  of  patriotism  so  eesential  to  a  aucoeaa- 
ful  democracy. 

I  u>peal  for  the  use  of  the  beat  brains  of  bustoeas  to  the  totereet 
of  all,  because  If  you  can  evoln  a  better  social  order  than  the 
■tateamen  or  the  p61iticiapa  can  conceive,  it  win  be  moat  wgcome, 
I  aasure  you.  In  any  event,  you  do  r»ot  take  sufficient  totereet  to 
your  Government.  I  know  that;  because  you  do  not  contact  your 
Repreeentative  aa  often  as  you  should,  and  you  rarely  give  1^ 
your  vtows  on  National  problems.  Thto  cooperation,  we  an  need 
and  apprectote.  and  it  to  hnportant  to  you.  too.  I  believe  that 
on  the  decisions  of  our  buaineea  leaden  will  depend  much  of  the 
future  of  our  country;  and  I  am  confident  that  yoa  will  be 
eqxial  to  the  high  limit  of  your  reaponaibUity.  

In  the  field  of  agrlcaltun.  the  tocome  and  the  purehaaing  power 
of  farmen  have  tocreaaed.  although  the  farm  doUar  to  atiU  below 
parity.  It  to  moat  important  that  the  aoil-conaervatlan  program 
be  supported  to  the  utmoet.  It  wlU  lead  to  a  happier  and  finer 
life  for  our  producoa  from  the  good  earth.  The  world  neede  a 
bumper  food  ct<^  thto  year.  Thto  will  do  mon  than  any  other 
ocmstructlve  elfort  to  prevent  further  inflation,  and  will  tocreaee 
the  profito  from  the  farm.  There  to  considerable  sentiment  to 
the  House  of  Repreeentativea  for  some  form  of  crop  Insurance, 
but  the  measxire  requires  long  study,  and  no  enactraento  are  an- 
ticipated at  thto  session.  Legislation  to  put  sugar  under  a  quota 
system  to  making  headway,  although  the  pendtog  blU^to  for  an 
aimual  appropriation  of  166,000,000.  The  sugar  growera  of  Ixnx- 
toiana  will  benefit  from  thto  measure. 

We  of  the  South  an  tooet  fortunate  to  these  times.  Far  from 
the  congested  centera,  surrounded  by  the  abundant  f n^ts  of  na- 
ture and  an  ample  supply  of  labor,  we  hare  much  for  which  to  be 
thankful.  We  have  a  real  friend  to  the  White  House.  Our  people 
an  still  a  homogeneous  peopto.    We  have  overcome  unparaUeled 


dtoastan  of  flood,  peatflence.  and  war.  We  hsva 
stronger  by  oar  adveraltlea;  and  we  love  our  great  Nation  with  aa 
unexcelled  devotion.  We  anvedato  tbe  American  way  of  Ufa.  Wa 
believe  to  the  democratic  aystem.  and  eameaUy  wtoh  that  it  go 
forward  to  heighte  not  yet  attained.  Thto  cannot  be  aooompltohed 
by  weU-wiahing  alone,  bat  it  can  be  achieved  by  calm  and  thought- 
ful Judgment,  by  hearty  and  peraiatent  ooopoation.  and  by  that 
aU-American  qiirlt  of  atriving  for  the  beet  attainable  by  human 
efforto 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  5, 1957 


BB90LUTI0NS  OF  TEE  BOARD  OF  OOMMI88IONXB8  OP  THB 
TXNSAS  BASIN  LBVEK  DISTTUCT,  LOUISIANA 


Mr.  inUJS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  tbe  RsooaD.  I  Include  the  f  oUowlnff  miohitlonfl 
Bdopbtd  by  the  Board  of  OommisslonerB  of  the  Tlenaas 
levee  district: 

Omcs  or  TRsBoasD  or 


BoyeiOe.  £«..  April  IS,  l$Sf. 
Whereaa  the  line  of  levee  over  whlOh  thto  board  haa  uufm^ktcm. 
firom  the  Unooln-Jefferaon  Oounty  Una  extending  aldQg  tna  aootlt 
bank  of  the  Arkanaaa  River  and  on  the  waat  bank  of  the  Mtortmlppl 
River  to  the  line  dlvldli^  the  Statee  of  Arkanaaa  and  Trfwtotowa  for 
a  diatance  of  143A  mllaa,  to  the  oonstroetloii  and  matatanaaoe  oC 
which  thto  board  haa  contributed  man  than  9iZJiOOJO0li  d»1vad 
from  local  teTation.  protecting  an  area  of  mon  than  4JO0J0OO 
of  land  (by  far  greater  than  any  one  line  of  levee  to  the  antin : 
aiaatppi  VaUey).  with  a  population  to  eaoeaa  of  8004)00 
a  pmpeity  valuation  of  man  than  8*50.000^900;  and 

Whereaa  the  impooltlon  of  the  destrocttve  Boeaf  Basin  goodwaf. 
by  meana  of  the  fuae-plug  device,  known  aa  the  Jadwto  plan  oC 
the  1998  act  of  OongrwB.  through  thto  dlstrlet,  yet  aflOettng  the 
aaid  area  of  land,  population,  and  property  valuea.  without  any  pro- 
tective teveee  betog  constructed  for  such  azeaa  aa  provided  far 
protection  to  toe  Jadwto  plan;  and 

Whereaa  toe  area  of  l;800.000  acree  of  fertito  land  of  thto  dlaWet. 
to  the  Boeuf  Baato  floodway  (aa  provided  for  to  tbe  Jbdwto  plan), 
having  for  the  paat  9  yean  borne  the  stigma  and  reanttont  damaga 
frxnn  the  men  fact  of  the  dedaration  of  ite  uae  aa  a  fnae-ptug 
device  for  a  floodway  to  providing  a  dlveralon  for  toe  flawage  of 
excees  waten  to  the  Arkansas  and  Mtoaiastppi  Riven,  darlvad  from 
the  drainage  waten  of  81  Statee  of  the  Unioa.  with  not  a  drop  of 
T.»i^i«i«w^  or  Arkanaaa  ratowater.  below  the  mouto  of  tbe  ArkaiMaa 
River  flowtog  toto  the  Mtoslaalppi  River  during  flood  stagea.  If  at 
all;  and 

Whereaa  the  Overton  flood  control  bm.  following  a  report  of 
the  Mltiriiwfrr^  River  Oommlaaion.  uzMler  the  recomme 
approval  of  MaJ.  Gen.  Bdwto  M.  Martrham.  Chief  Knginaar  of 
United  Statee  Army,  betog  aubmitted  by  an  advisory  or 
committee,  which  labored  tmffeastogly  for  aeveral  moathi 
eenting  all  the  flood-control  toterests.  arganlaatloaa.  and  aathor- 
itiee  of  the  lower  Mtoatoatppi  VaUey.  eipedally  to  the  Statee  of 
Arkaneaa.  Mtoatoa^qtl.  and  Loatolawa.  and  folly  approfod  by 
aa  w^  aa  having  the  unquamWwl  approval  of  the  eald  Chief 
gtoeer  of  the  United  Stotea  Army,  and  enaeted  toto  law  as  tha 
Overton  Rood  Control  Act  of  Oongreea  to  May  1886:  and 

Whereaa  thto  board  reallaee  that  then  to  no  qnaotlon  Irat  thai 
the  Kudon  and  Morgama  floodwaya.  aa  provided  for  to  the 
Overton  Flood  Control  Act  of  Oongreas  of  1988.  when  eoaipleted. 
wm  fully  protect  the  aoutheaat  Arkanas 
dtotrlcte  from  the  floodwatan  of  the 
Riven.  materiaUy  lower  the  backwater  area  to  tbe  Ta 
Bed  River  areaa,  and  the  operatom  of  the  Morgama  addtttonaUy 
protecting  the  leveee  on  the  Miaslsslppi  River  ttHam  tbe  moath 
of  the  Red  River  aa  weU  aa  doubly  proteettog  the  elty  of  Hew 
Orleans;  and 

Whereas  then  ^ppean  Uttle  or  no  opposition  on  tbe  part  of  the 
landownen  wlthto  the  limite  of  the  propoeed  Xudon  floodway  tor 
the  granting  of  flomge  righto  over  eaid  land  for  a  Just  and  reaaan- 
abte  compensation,  on  the  baato  of  double  toe  aseeaaed  vatoe  of 
lands  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  three  timee  the  aesaaaed  vahM 
of  lands  to  the  State  of  Arkansas,  as  suggeeted  by  the  Chief  Engi- 
neer of  the  TAiited  States  Army  and  aa  aet  up  to  toe  Overton  Act. 
to  the  amount  of  815.800.000  for  the  payment  of  75  percent  thereof; 
and 

Whereas  a  great  majority  of  the  landownen  wltodn  the  itmlto 
of  the  said  propoeed  Budora  floodway.  not  wanting  to  convey  thalr 
lanrtM  to  fee  to  the  United  States  Oovemment  for  many 
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totendS^ind  pfofldatt  tor  la  th»  «M  •€*:  and         ^  ^^^ 

rJSn*  thTiiild  »lood  Ooftiwl  Act  pw*ld»  «^^*?«  »?«S 

iMili  Till— iliiil  mwiTf   nierafotv  be  n  _  .... 

i—^^Mte  tiM  mvJcr  acsafcm  oomseaed. That  the  Secretary  of 

on  tiie>St5  IhTlSlSa  Oofwunwrt.  and  the  I;0«W*°f  "^ 
cmttol^  Wat«n  OdMerratlon  Commtlwii  the  NatloMlRtTera 
£S  hIiSdm  cSEeirthe  IflariMtppl  Vallei  Flood  Control  A«- 

^«u  affected  M  may  be  in  poeltlon  to  x«ndcr  eerrlce.  on  the  part 
of  the  local  iBtereeta.  tocoopewto  to  the  wj^^rt  «rt^ 
within  their  paw.  be  aamaMy  wped  to  «Mrt  *^fn^^»J?-^ 
^SkVaMS.  by  an  poailtle  aaaaa  and  «*  the  earllert  poe- 
Bible  mooMnt.  any  and  erery  mo»e  nee— ary  to  clnnmvent  deuy 

Sdir^  an  obetade.  to  the  teS«21:fL«»*«^S*SL£^ 
badly  naadid  umim/tM-    And  atnee  the  Bareaa  oC  the  widset  haa 


^mtly  reconSStod  ayproprtattona  «  •»'^^*SL2St*'5SSli 
bn  art  and  t3L500jOOO  rar  the  Orartan  Act  for  the  preaent  flac^ 
MW  and  sliMettMe  amoonta  faU  eo  f ar  abort  of  what  la  needed 
Sr  tlMmMa^tkaaa  aoH  m  tba  Ugbt  of  the  teet  that  tte 
'iSl  flood  In  the  Ohio  Blvar.  far  «ciei>dlng  the  expected 
wu  eottmate.  thereby  creatlnf  a  moat  dlaaatroua  and  has- 
<wtwllt«o«  in  the  loww  valley,  aboold  the  upper  lil«»- 
Wkmr  and  Ito  lowv  trlbntarlaa  develop  past  record  flood 
•taanltaaeoiirtbr  with  that  oC  the  Ohio  River  pending  the 
aad  eonvleaan  o(  the  projecfei  provided  for  In  tiM  nld 

;  bo  It  fvrtlMr 

mwrnvMirrra,  TttMi  WO  eomeatly  urge  that  an  the  provliAaBa  o«  tiM 
aald  Overton  Flood  Owtrol  Act  be  apeedlly  and  fuUy  cairled  out. 
without  any  dMUigea  or  aodUleatlaBa.  and  that  we  voice  the 

bamg  made  by  the  landownera  within  the 

»  ■•««.  to  the  Mea  of  conveying  mid  landa  to  the 

aoveramnt  m  ftoe.  and  tnalrt  that  only  flowaga 

.  mtmrn        iiiwiita  bo  oMtvoyod  and  eranted.  aa  provided  forln 

, — ,  set,  and  ttmt  fUr  and  Jnst  oompmaatbm  be  paid  therefoor 

la  the  amount  aa  Mft  op  m  mJd  act,  and  on  ttie  baaia  aa  propoead 

bf  tbe  cadtf  Bngmeer  of  tHe  xnotted  Statea  Armr.  be  tt  further 

Jttirtvifd.  TlkKt  oAelal  oopleo  of  thla  zeaohitlaB  be  fumlahed 

to  the  Secretary  «(  War;  C^f'^'^^''^'^JS^^^^^fi 

-     - '    it.  MtalMlMil  Blw   riiiiiiiBlmInn'    Xtaltad  Btatea  dlatdct 

"    "    -  -       -  of  State  ■'w*"'— —  <<  lonlalmna; 

r  Oanaervattan  ^v— "■«—««"•  lUa- 

▼aOey  nood  Oontrol  AmoHatVin;  Benatora  Ovmxov  and 

oCIiaaMaDa;  Oongreoamen  Auxv  and  Hjum,  d  Loul- 

T.  Bftm-rrrr  aal  Hona  W.  C«aAWAX,  at 

L.  McCiWTaw.  JOKW  S.  ItuJBu  and 

of  ifilanma;  Bon.  Borai.  8.  Oaaiiwii.  cbatrraan.  Senate 

TTartliwrnn  D.  C^  and  Bon.  W.  If.  Wmr- 

ne  nood  OoBtrat  Commmec^  Waahhigtfwi. 

n.  O:  and  that  imibumhhi  pubUdtsr  be  given  ttaareto. 

Apcffl  u.urr. 

J.  W.  BtnaoKum, 

Tt 


A  tnm  copy. 


R.  A. 

0/ 


DUMet 


fhs  PwUfBt  Snilca  and  SmOcs— T%e  Tazpsyer 
Worries  and  Worries 


muit  be  xedoced.  *nd  that  a  conttaaoosly  moantta«  defldt 
wooM  ptODge  the  NaUon  Into  bankruptcy— «U  of  which 
nme  of  us  have  been  telling  him  for  the  more  more  than  3 
yeaxs  last  past.  ^^  ^^    ^. 

Wen,  here  we  arc.  on  the  broad  and  Joyous  road  to  bank- 
roptcy.  and  ^^bat  docs  the  President  do  about  it?  He  goes 
fishing,  after  suggesting  that  Congress  neither  appropriate 
ngr  aothorin  the  eaqienditure  of  any  sums  other  than  those 
menti(Hied  in  the  President's  Budget. 

His  suggestion  would  be  all  to  the  good,  if  it  meant  any- 
thing, but  it  does  iu>t  stop  our  trouble,  for  q;)endlng  the 
sums  mentioned  in  the  Budget  would  stiU  leave  us  in  our 
taiLqtfn  into  bankruptcy. 
I    Just  look  at  and  analyze  these  figures: 

Itila  year  the  Tteaoury  flgurea  place  our  govern-  ^  ,^„  ,^  -. 

mental  espenaea  at |8. 147. 014. 80S 

LMrt  year  at  ttla  time  they  were ~    8, 874,  a08. 681 

«  An  increaae  In  ezpendlturea  of 373. 830. 882 

This  With  returning  prosperity. 

Oh,  yes;  we  have  been  taking  in  more  than  before: 
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or  MicmaAir 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  BEPKE8SNTATIVE8 
Momdn,  Mmi  h  inf 
Ut.'BOnMiM.   1^.  8pnk«.  the  Brciklmt  goes  flalUDf. 
TSie  worker  digs  for  the  tax  raooej. 
It  wts  on  Oetobor  19.  1993.  that  the  Pnotdent  toU  w: 

of 
a  tax  MB.  b«a  ttoay  paf  iB 


itf -ovUkat  terntlis  to  sDeoiinfM  bv 

it  of  ti»  niiiidwitig  tlw  fNat  dHBcer  of 

Iw  told  us.  waa^abonft  to  enfolf  us;  by  hto 

In  dmbiB  inodi^ 


$4. 036.  640. 630 

._     3.  294.  674, 338 


Tbla  year  our  rooelpta  are 

Last  year  tbey  were 

An  Increaae  In  recelpta  at ''^i.  8M,  191 

Last  year  the  current  deficit  was  $2,579,529,311.  So  far 
this  year  it  is  $2,110,483,973.  This  in  spite  of  an  income 
$741,866,191  more  this  year  than  we  received  last  year.  No 
<me  knows  whore  the  current  deficit  win  be  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Nbw.  get  this  statement,  taken  from  the  Treasury  state- 
ment of  April  24:  Last  year  at  this  time  the  national  debt 
was  $31,436,581,536,  but  now  it  is  $34,877,002,968.  This, 
again,  with  returning  prosperity  and  increased  receipts. 

Let  me  ask  again.  What  does  the  President  do  about  itt 
He  goes  fishing. 

There  is  some  cheer  in  the  situation,  however:  some  marks 
of  repoitance.  for  Republican  leadership  in  the  House  has 
proposed  a  10-percent  cut  on  all  Items  mentioned  in  the 
Budget.  This  would  help  some,  and  it  would  accomplish  a 
saving,  although  comparatively  smalL 

The  other  plan,  wtiich  seems  to  have  the  support  of  the 
President,  is  for  a  15  percent  cut— that  looks  good  (but  is 
not)— with  the  15  percent  so  cut  impounded  for  a  time,  with 
power  in  the  President  to  reallocate  it  to  the  various  de- 
partments, which,  beins  interpreted,  means  that  Congress 
cuts  from  the  Budget  15  percent  of  the  total  and  places  that 
16  percent  at  the  disposal  of  the  President,  to  be  spent  as 
he  suggests  if  and  when  he  deems  it  necessary — and  is 
only  another  political  move.  And.  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
over  in  the  Senate  Jos  Robxhson.  Democratic  leader,  has  at 
last  rebelled. 

So  now  we  have  the  anomalous  situation  of  the  Republican 
minority  in  the  House,  bent  on  economy,  having  its  eCTorts 
supported  by  Democratic  leadership  In  the  Senate  and  op- 
posed by  a  House  majority  and  the  President. 

Who  win  ^ein— the  advocates  ctf  real  economy  or  those  who 
desire  another  slush  fund  in  Presidential  hands?  Let  the 
voters  watch  andleam. 

In  the  Senate  the  President's  plan  was  characterized  as 
"csaristic"  and  a  gra^  for  more  power.  It  means  more 
funds  to  9end,  possibly  in  an  effort  to  influence  Senators 
In  their  voting  cm  the  Court  issue. 

April  28  the  House  Democratic  majority  insisted  upon 
awarding  Oeorge  Cc^ian  a  $700  medal  for  writing  the  song 
Over  There,  which  calls  to  mind  that  other  song: 

Pack  up  your  troubles  In  your  old  kit  Isag, 

And  amlle.  amlle.  smflel 
Wbat's  tbe  uae  of  worrying? 

It  never  was  worth  while. 

>Whidi  seems  to  be  the  President's  motto  now,  as  here- 
tofore. 

Ble*B  left  hla  troublee  behind  hlift— 

He'a  on  hla  way  to  aaa; 
He's  left  the  paylB«  of  the  ddlt 
!Dd  you.  and  you.  and  mal 
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Mr.  HiriyHiN.  m.  speaker,  imder  the  isa^  to  crtepd 
my  remarks  in  tlie  Rkcou>>  I  Include  the  foOuwhici  address 
o£  the  gentkmaa  from  New  York  Clir.  Ducnasml: 

Par  many  months  mm  It  was  my  duty  aa  a  Member  of 
to  address  mynelf  to  Vbe  poMle  and  to-  ttie  Bitfes 
of  the  Bouee  of  RepreeentatlTea  on  a  reastatloo  te 
All  tm-Ametlcau  subfei'alre  actlrttlBs  frem  wnbla  sr  fk«n 
wlthont.  ^Ftoy  mracb  to  the  regret  or  an  lUr-mlnded  AnsrtMaa. 
tills  reaohitloB  waa  defeated  en  the  llDer  of  the  ■ease  i*  a  «tt» 


and 


TWs  uounUy  haa  for  many  years  past  been  Inf  willed  by  totsign 
■eats  weB  svpplfed  with  money  and 

-int.  faselflm.  i 
aeek  to  tapoea  an  aHen  Ideology  spen 

X  showed  repeatedly  thla  alien  menace  and  ga^e  a  very  de- 
tailed story  to  Congress  as  to  how  well-ocganlBed  propaganda 
frwn  ftorelgn  soaross  Is  ssslrlng  to  •serwhetaa  the  American 
democracy.  I  showed  how  printed  propaganda  Is  being  dis- 
seminated in  this  country;  how  foreign  agents  go  about  our 
^et^le  preaching  dlalayalty  to  the  OsveramsBt  awl  are  under- 
mining the  democracy  upon  which  our  country  was  founded.  . 

On  this  qxiestlon  no  racial  or  religious  iBsue  Is  inTolved.  and 
It  nariBse  no  dlffexenee  wtether  one  la  »  GattMUc.  Frotestsnt, 
Mohaomedan,  Jew.  or  follows  no  xeUglaa.  It  la  purely  an  attempt 
to  protect  the  American  people  from  faselgn  Interrentlon  and  to 
project  the  American  home  directed  by  propaganda  fran  foreign 
sources.  X  know  tUI»  sMoaoe  and  I  know  this  psiopagida.  not 
only  because  for  years  past  It  was  a  part  of  my  official  actlTlty. 
but  because  I  receive  evidence  afanest  daily  of  the  fact  that  this 
menace  continues  unabated,  aad  nothing  is  being  done  to  pre- 
vent It.  It  la  frtrimffT  of  this,  continuous  flow  of  pnqMganda  and 
spy  systcn^  sOklch  has  been  definitely  estaWMwd.  and  t2ie  un- 
checked manner  in  which  It  Is  sprradlng.  that  I  made  It  my 
duty  to  advocate  the  proposed  l^(teIaUon  on  the  floor  of  the 
Btotiaa  and  in  the  Committee  on  Rules.  

Patriotic  oinnlzatlons  have  repeatedly  endorsed  my  propoaed 
xesolvtloB.  and  aU  Aaserioans  wko  thUA  ths*  this  ossmtry  bb> 
^tcm  a  II  111  mis  dB<enae  of  Its  instttaClans  have  supported  me 
atklk  along.  I  vhsh  to  mention  the  Vetctans  of  Posalgn  Wars, 
the  Amecfcan  Legion.  Hxe  Spanish  American  Wkr  Teterans.  and 
B  mnnber  of  Olate-  legtslatuies  and  other  MCh  wgaiibitfnns 
Ttm  puMle  is  vrflOk  mei  X  am  sure. 

A  vteeiwuB  and  eaeflgetle  laisstlnatlon  wlB  expose  So  onr  poopl* 
oQ  ttioaci  groups  which  f  oUew  an  alien  Ideology  and  aeek^  to  hoapoae 
npcm  our  peoirte  a  form  of  gorerament  contrary  to  the  apMt  et 
Hwiwlsa.  and  uowtrary  ta  tta  tfemocratlB  awdttlone. 

I  iHd  hoped  OmS  •  weH-oonduetad  lasesttgatloa  under  the  pro- 
posed resolution  would  expoee  all  these  nefarious  groups  and  throw 
the  searchlight  on  all  subversive  grotqie.  so  thst  we  may  daaB 
house  and  rid  tikis  eoantry  of  a  menace  tta»  U  being  spsasd  wtth 
tta  aid  of  *  ■— *g"  aaoBisy  and  foreign  oouaMss. 

!Ehs  sltuatton  calls  tm  drastic  maedies.  not  becauas  the  menaoa 
la  new  but  becauae  this  menace  Is  contfiaulng.  When  we  see  that 
men  drttl  in  fbielgn  untferms  and  take  an  oath  ef  sHsglsBir  w  to  a 
fbsslga  ndsr.  mnM  wbo  contlmw  to  a^  scats  tasBton  sad  ottne 
isms  dlrscted  against  our  democncy.  sre  we  to  sit  back  and  say. 
^t  cant  happen  here"? 

With  the  world  now  brtsg  torn  to  bIboh  bvlaeim  fisnlsm  and 
eoBsmnBlsm.  what  is  there  tba*  oar  Aawrtitsn  deuawaey  caa  A> 
to  protect  Itself  to  eltter  dttectlosir  <»  are  we  to  watt  wotu  toe 
enemies  of  our  form  of  gwremmant  beoocae  eapiMuiful  thst 
wB  malm  It  tanpoartble  even  tor  the  Ooncsess  of  the  Ui 
to  stem  this  mesaee? 

Itoi  oidy  to  this^  torslgn  .     .   _ 
lean  Institutions,  but  It  Is  also  partlcularty  venomous  against 
people  and  msmbVB  of  tbs  CaMaet. 

I  have  before  ase  a  great  nxmber  of 
ataoaff  and  ssBt  to  this  oonntry  tfarongh 
to  svrqyttttooaly  which  does  not  atop  at  any  amom*  of 
rftous  and  obece—  eiaodct  dteected  agalaat  tha  iMSd  of  tka 

leat  ttd  tHa  members  of  hla  eatona*.    In  addtttaa  to  toto 

are  vUUflad  on  the  pa^M  of  theae 

of  aU  kinds 

be  only  to  stir 
to  azraf 


onlr  to  _ 
pamphlsto^  bvtalaB  bf 
I  who  tsaoal  an  aaA  4t 


at  tha  mails 
and  tiba 


lletog  eolee  ef 
tMa  eoutiry 

■vldenoe  at  hand  provea  tha* 
this  ecuBJt^  thwgh  the 

»^^m*^^  dawMwraMc  tastltuttana. 

One  oi  theee  foreign  agitators  boaato  that  he  haa  aa  aany  <£ 
aoiUMM)  men  to  unU orma  wh»  will  take  his  erdscs  and.  fa  whsreve* 
he  dliecto  them  at  any  time.  Shan  we  parmft  aueh  aa.  army  to 
hntmr  a  power  wtthto  and  fight  acalnst  our  vary  Gtovarament^ 

I,  as  a  Ifamrwr  of  the  Oongroaa  of  the  TZntted  WXalam,  rxmakltT 
It  my  Oatf  to  opsn  the  eyes  of  the  piihBa  to  thla  oonflaaoua 
flow  of  propegenda.  What  do  you  want  me  to  do?  Ohall  I  sit  sa- 
ptoaiy  back  and  watch  the  uwlermtntBg  of  the  ven- 
al this  eountry  without  lifting  a  llacsrt  BtaOl  I 
unctiectod  and  xmbrldled  ahoae  of  oar  right  of 
destroy  the  very  vitals  of  our  GovenuDentT 

About  2  yean  ago  the  Bouse  vutbostoed 
what  was  known  as  the  Oemmlttee  on  Uh- 
of  wliliii  the  Ehmocabie  John  ICcOormaek  of 
chairman  and  I  was  vloe  Asfrman.    All  we  towl 
6  montfaa  wtflfcln  whldi  to  make  an  InveettgatlBiK 
oonntry.    We  found  gi'cmpe  and  orgaatoatloBB  that 
vendve  ta  their  uhaiattoi  and  so  aB-ABserteaa  toat  to 
of  thinking  they  were  a  load  upon  the  Amertean 
filed  oor  rqiort.  and  the  oommMtee  did  net  get  any 
and  did  not  ask  tor  any  farther  Haam  to  ■williwss  ito 
Oon.  beoeaee  it  was  praekleally  the  « 

Since  that  time  many  things  have 
Black  LegtoB  ta  Detroit.    The  aame  Btoek  ] 
taed  ta  ahoot  11  States  of  the  ammttf. 
heeded  i^iga  and  vAlte-faooded  wtogs  and 
dttto  anddb^  shhto  spieertliitt  tbroogbm 
■saklng  tha  imerltan  peopto  believe  that  toey_MB  so 

■  merles  m  becawM  eg  thess  hooded  wtags  ta  this 

XHnloc  the  leet  campaign  the  saa 
who  are  aapeMoOe  eent  out  a  hato 
dent  and  ether  oActsla  of  the  Oovemment.    Thsqr 
ta  tttetr  anttonns  througboot  tbs  Matton 
wooora  wha  ase  toyal  Amerleena.    la  the  last  year  aadr  a  half  er 
2  years  we  have  had  an  torma  of  orgaatosMana  whirtu  to  a^r  wa^ 
tt  «miwfc<m  Msd.  X  am  sure,  to  ymne  stae,  have 

When  Is  the  Ooasress  gsing  to  put  the 
eptntnw  vqpma  themS  Can  a  eeontry  go  on 
who  aa  the  fidsods  of  America  and 
»?  We  have  had  aa  aorta  of 
Stluat  the  United 
been  ee  friendly  that  he 
any  kind  of  ptot  be  lai^  want  to  thtoeenatcy. 
da  to  any  other  eoontcy  to  tha  woeid  what  yeo 
oan  do  here  ta  this  req>eot. 

fRMn  4  yeesa  i«p.  en  Janimiy  SQc  AdeU  Bttier  beesms  Chan- 
eeler  at  niswsm.  »  «1>U1  rea  through  the  baefc  ef  aU  Irienda 
ef  Mberty  and  dsasoeraey:  it  msaat  the  death  ef  MbmellsBi  ta  a 
eeuatey  whtoh  saw  At  to  smsalsti  toth  the  isngsesslss  de- 
of  Barnpe  atoee  the  r^^*'^*^  was  slgMd  to  ItU.  Wa 
to  make  toe  worid  '^ato  far 

that  wftth  the  pi^ng  ef  tha 
Ctor,  the  Austrlsn  tonpwor,  and  the  German 
Buulil  Mliii  fill  Ibi  ■inijinMiiil  peeples  nf  Wiarrpt  AadfaraoMle 
after  this  event  thtocs  senned  to  point  to  a  bettanaen^of  tha 
standard  of  the  mmmea  man  to  the  f ormar  Burapeea  autocrasle^ 
It  iTMtfctd  aa  toruph  the  world  waa  '<'****«*g  to  a  new  era  of 

UiiliMliMiatelf.  **»*■  eoadltton  ef  aSCaln  was  aeit  to  eonttanai 
byoaethe 


2  .■  <tc 


Dkton  ef  aSaln 
ooaatxles  of  the 


their  Mbesal  eoaetttutlone  aad 


«i»«t«»fc  m  beta^  sent  to  this  country  front 
The  eh|eet  flf  aU  this 


one  grovqp  of  our  people 


a  prey  to  dlctotowhlpa 
a  liberal  gevemment  was  evarttooam  by  the  fesoM 

laliiBlilii  of  the  pwififarlsi.  denylag  lisintum  to  aaosb  ef  ito  dtu 
aens.  snd  engsgtag  ta  the  ntthkam  et^pteeston  ef  fma  qpaeeh.  free 
seessk  aad  teeipiKMto  aaesmMy.  A  itttto  letor  to  Xtely.  vadac  the 
gulss  «f  drntroying  ooBuauaism.  wtdeb  waa  making  heaaway  la 
that  eoantry.  a  ttetatonship  was  estsWiahed  uadar  the  name  cC 
fiwirtrrt.  whieh  agato  aunprTessd  the  fieiilnm  ef  tto 
Btok  eaato  aupaieessd  the  fcsedom  of  speech,  of  the 
puhlle  aaH8»hly.  Par  a  little  while  a  Paedst  dictotnrship 
tiTtiV*-*— ^  to  fljpeto.  In  Turkey  a  eort  of  "heaeeolen 
jTM  tattodiMod.  whoa  in  oth«K  eoMlkr  qomtilto  th«M 


■  t 

'  I  I . 

IT" 
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wlikSi  bsw  not  tony 
But  dfemoetacf  m  wt 

Wltb.     NCHM   ct   tlM 


to 


I.  and  deltntng  tbe 

to  asfliM  oun.    BuropaMi 


fOfBl  of 


Ct 

tl»- 


mm.  h  would  mako  BO  dlffemie*  to  vm  wbat 

tbo  ■nropoMi  cuuafal—  iow  fit  to  odopt  f cr 

Afftw  aO.  irtMB  «•  artobUibad  tlia  AnMrlean  Oom* 
;;:;;;;^«..itii  tiu«iwa«\err  tew  damoeradaa  tn  tbla  wadd.  Ranoa 
£7 TS^^SbSLTlta  M  lapnime.  and  tba  only  eooatltu- 

VSS^caSS^ea  at  tba  Bwlaa  Oonfadaratlon.  So.  of  ««»». 
S^i^^odtttmoe  to  w  how  Suropean  oomrtrlea  «lioaae  to 
iLJantlMfMtfTca.  If  tbBj  Ilka  dletatorthlpa.  If  tbay  enjoy  bemc 
SuuLmMail  IB  tbalr  moat  ■awmtlal  human  rlglkta.  why.  of  couraa. 
vStU  thair  prlirtlese.  We  have  no  ooneem  with  thein,  and  we 
Sriy^wmnft  foto  war  to  help  them  to  alter  condltlona  or 
iB«w^H»  tbdr  aUattnf  orfanHatlom.  ^    «  ^ 

But  whoa  we  dlaelalm  aU  interest  In  their  doings,  and  an  In- 
tneat  m  the  form  «f  goferament  whlth  Suropean  coimtrleachooee 
STttJ^Stea/we  <5nMt  lose  eight  of  the  feet  that  where  a 
wiinSoaStn  becomea  a  menace  to  our  own  people  It  Is  our 
Sytopoint  «rt  the  fact  to  our  public  and  take  such  measOTee 
S?wmp5^«Sownpeoideandourownden«wacy.  Kbasbe- 
flmTmoraaad  more  mwent  that  the  present  rulers  of  Oer- 
mimy  uerttanulatlng  wlttS  their  borders  those  warlike  acUTltlea 
wbl^  tovartably  lead  a  nation  to  a  eonfllet  with  another. 

If  the  riuhUc  of  a  particular  country  la  being  Imbued  with  a 
mffit£!tiaiuBd  aggrSrtf y  offenalTe  spirit^f  combat,  soraw 
wUts^anaik  wlfffly  which  will  Ignite  a  conflagration.  Aiul  It 
5  St&f^^  end  menace  to  our  people  ttiat  I  see  fit  to 
addzcaa  you  today,  pointing  out  In  no  unmistakable  terms  how 
daiwanms  Oetaany's  oourae  la  to  the  people  of  the  world. 

n^.^««w  haa  nnetlcaUy  adq^ted  a  new  rrtlglon.  This  reUfl^on 
mSSSr&aX  tBodapMs:  The  first,  hatred  of  reUglon.  »«»  the 
SomdTto^a  of  warThme  two  dogmas  •PP««aOT  80  *^J^ 
SSr"«Sd  you  cannot  be  a  good  German  dtlaen  today",  as  toto 
-tsmi  la  uadetstood  by  the  mester  of  Oeimany.  unlees  you  dls- 
rf^Hn  ■Ji  nUkkm  and  exalt  the  q)int  of  war. 

As  a  aamonBrentihed  in  one  «<  the  beat-kXMwn  Presbyterian 
m  Itow  Tcck.  tbe  Plfth  Avenue  Church,  the  pastor, 
the  pces8«xt-day  ralatloa  of  church  and  atato  In  Ger- 


aaay.  iMa  *>>*■  to  say. 

•Xittte  did  wa  think  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century 
tiM*  ISM  cfaufCh  and  state  would  become  one  of  the  I»nmorunt 
^  ttiieniftaiy.  TitiM  <|ueatloa  waa  settled  for  Ghrtatlana 
Jeem  said:  "Render,  therefore,  unto  Caeaar 
ti,m±  an  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  thlnga  that  are 
■  acknowledge  the  fact  that  the  state  poa- 
over  Ita  cltmena.  but  they  also  make  It  dear 
beyond  which  the  state  must  not  go  In 
of  phrMI*"  "'•^T***~^  fhe  principle  enuneuted 
br  tha  r>iniinlar  of  Chrlattentty  denies  the  right  of  a  totaUtarlan 
to  N«dar  the  rti*««H»"  Church  impotent  by  making  It 
the  ■Mmtt^leee  of  dktatorlal  leaders.  That  la  the  reU- 
vw  «jBae  Which  is  paramount  In  Germazvy  today. 
Tt  haa  aftstti  very  larg^  because  of  the  tremendous  hostility 
ited  toward  Jewa  m  the  as-polnt  progrwn  of  the  Ifaal 
A  ihiae  point  program  la  being  forced  today  on  German 
cnrmoanltr.  ftortrthe*teit  of  ^n^blood  awjtodto  ^  i^o 
wevdd  qualify  ft*  aMmbarahip  or  «»«« 5J>»«^Chrl^KQ^tn^ 
aeoondly.  an  attempt  to  siqyprsss  oompletBly  the  Old  Mamoit 
l^to  Mdistttnte  for  tt  Itoidle  mytha  and  legenda:  and.  thirdly, 
an  atlMivt  to  alter  the  GhrMlan  oonoeptton  of  the  unlTeraal 
ScMMod  of  Ood  to  that  eC  God  aa  fhther  of  the  Aryan  race. 

and  aspaelany  the  German  section  of  It. ^  .     ^.     .^„«^  ^ 

nChe  CbrisUaa  church  can  never  eoneent  to  tt>e  aboUtkm  of 
n»  Old  l^stamant.  That  would  mean  the  dealruetkm  of  the 
IbqmttUteHM  of  ChrtrtlBBlty,  for  it  la  inseparable  from  the  gloil- 
«■  rtflgtous  hstttage  of  tbe  P'^'S^^J'^y^  *^tJSS!L^ 
Ifaa  Mrvw  nm.  ft  we  were  to  attempt  to  mvorce  Christianity 
trSuL  the  CUd  T^atameht  revelation.  It  would  mean  that  we  would 
havB  to  tear  the  name  of  Jesua  from  the  Bible,  for  He  waa  a 

Ite  llilit  aaaliwi  tha  drar^ee  la  one  of  the  main  thesea  of 
tlM  Oerman  md  of  today,  and  hand  In  hand  with  tt  goea  the 
of  war  and  an  that  tt  meana. 
moB«»Hi  MO,  one  of  tiie  membaa  of  Bltlerls  Cabinet. 
Goertnc.  startled  the  world  by  announcing  that  Germany 
■  ii-nfw  tovodoee  nsota  and  mora  eannim  and  more  and 

■»%it^_  aad  that  the  country  would  prefer  "bulleto  to  but* 

t».-   H«  «ld.  -Let  the  Oermkna  tlght«  ttw^bdta  wid  eat 
lem  bntlM^.  hut  do  not  let  them  deny  themaelvea  «he  privilege 

tn  ttaa  niew  German  reUglan.    "By  aU  mmna 
an  means  let  ua  hava  the  biggest 

condition  by 

And  It  la  a 

are  sold  by  Gennany  that  they 
of  German  eyerta  in  their 

and  let  Germany  beoonM  the  doml- 


We  must  destroy  the  poison  of  communism  just  as  we  are  de- 
•trovlnc  the  poison  of  fascism.  The  two  are  equaUy  obnoadous  to 
our  democratic  form  of  government,  which  guaranteee  to  the 
humbleet  dtlaen  the  rl|^t  of  free  q>eech,  free  press,  and  a  free 
asssmbly;  and  we  must  not  permit  Fasdst  agente  to  teU  us  bow  to 
run  our  democratic  Commonwealth.  The  danger  of  war  forcee  ua 
to  ao  into  a  program  of  mlUtary  expenditures,  and.  much  as  we 
dUUke  it,  we  must  keep  our  MUltary  BBtebllshment  In  top-notch 
condition,  leet  the  furore  of  war  overwhelm  our  democracy  and 
deetroy  our  Institutions.  ^  . 

The  threat  tf  war  makee  It  neeeasary  f or  xis  to  marshal  our 
rasources  in  such  a  way  that  It  wlU  protect  our  own  country  if  war 
should  break  out  anywhere  In  Europe.  We  must  not  be  depend- 
ent upon  Europe's  producte  for  oxir  living,  and  we  must  not  permit 
anything  In  the  world  to  violate  owe  traditional  neutrality  If 
Bunme  seee  fit  to  ii«i»imh  the  terrtnr  of  war. 

TcSm  are  at  present  but  three  democracies  which  are  al>le  to 
■tem  the  tide  of  war— Great  Britain.  Prance,  and  the  United 
Btetes.  A  few  smaller  countries  can  be  depended  upon  to  stey 
In  the  democratic  group  and  keep  away  from  war.  These  »re,«J« 
Scandinavian  countries— Sweden.  Denmark,  and  Norway — iltue 
Finland.  Switzerland,  Belgium.  HoUand  and  Czechoslovakia. 
Within  theee  limlte  we  must  all  work  for  the  caxiae  of  peace; 
but  whether  we  succeed  or  not  we  must  not  permit  our  American 
neutraUty  to  be  engulfed  in  the  bloodiest  conflict  which  threatens 
to  destroy  our  civilization. 

We  are  a  neutral  people — ^we  do  not  want  war — yet  we  are 
imend«"g  money  for  preparedness  so  as  to  have  peace.  Would 
It  not  be  advisable  for  us  to  prepare  likewise  to  have  that  sort 
of  int^nal  peace  which  will  prevent  foreign  groups  or  groups 
Influenced  by  foreign  groups  from  undermining  our  Constitution. 
Now.  let  me  tell  you.  my  friends,  if  you  do  not  get  behind 
your  Senator  or  yoxir  Congressman,  and  have  him  do  his  duty  In 
having  the  American  Government  protect  itself  for  you  against  aU 
theee  subversive  attempts,  we  shall  be  very  sorry  indeed. 


The  Constitution  and  the  Supreme  Court 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OP  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  4. 1937 


ABTICLX  BY  MR.  EMORY  RATCLIPPB.  A  MKMBKR  OF  THE  FAf>- 
ULTY  OP  THE  FRESNO  STATE  COLLEGE  AT  FRESNO.  CALIF. 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  membership  of  the  House.  I  am  privl- 
kged  to  extend  In  the  Congrkssional  Record  Some  Observa- 
tions on  the  Constitution  and  the  Supreme  Court,  a  paper 
which  comes  from  the  capable  pen  of  Mr.  Emory  Ratcliffe, 
head  of  the  social  science  department  of  the  Fresno  State 
College  at  Fresno,  Calif.  Because  of  his  splendid  contribu- 
tions in  tbe  field  of  learning,  his  broad  comprehension  of 
public  questions,  his  thorough  mastery  of  the  subjects  be 
undertakes  to  discuss,  Mr.  Ratdiffe  commands  tbe  respect- 
ful Attention  of  thousands. 

I  am  sure  that  his  paper,  which  I  now  hand  to  the  Public 
Printer,  will  be  regarded  by  aU  of  those  who  shall  have 
the  good  fortune  to  read  it  as  a  most  worthy  addition  to  the 
fastly  accumulating  expressions  apropos  the  great  constitu- 
tional issue  which  now  engages  the  attention  of  the  coimtry. 

aOlCS  OBSESVATIONS   ON  THS  CONSTITUTION   AND  TBS   SUFIXKS   CUURT 

Ftow  ^t"*—  in  our  history  have  the  Constitution  and  the  Supreme 
court  been  taan  In  public  view  than  at  the  present.  Both  have 
been  questioned  and  criticized,  and  both  have  been  Just  as 
warmly  defended.  Some  of  the  criticism  and  defense  have  shown 
an  understanding  of  the  principles  involved,  while  much  of  both 
have  been  put  forth  for  piirely  partisan  propaganda  or  wltb 
nttle  apprectettan  of  the  place  of  either  In  our  plan  oC  govem- 
mmt.  .  ^ 

Perhaps  It  wOl  clarify  our  discussion  If  we  ^;>proaeh  the  subject 
fkon  the  tollowlng  definite  viewpoints:  (1)  What  was  the  attitude 
toward  tbe  Constitution  of  the  men  who  drafted  it;  was  It  a 
perfect  document  or  one  that  would  call  for  change  as  times  and 
eoodltlans  changed;  (2)  was  the  Constitution  the  work  of  a  cer- 
tain ecoaomlo  groiq>  working  nuxe  or  less  consciously  for  their 
own  advantage  as  has  often  been  charged:  (3)  was  It  tmdsratood 
at  tbe  time  d  drafting  at  the  Constitution  and  when  It  waa 
before  tbe  Statee  for  ratification  that  the  Supreme  Court  would 
bave  the  right  to  declare  acts  of  Congress  unconstitoyanal;  and 
(4),  In  a  Mderal  type  of  government,  such  aa  ours,  la  ttals  a 
proper  function  at  the  Siqnema  Court? 


Is  ao  attwianmih^  tt  wmtfd  aot  «•■  for 
it  Bvt  tbat  so  many  at  oar 


warn     mm     *  ««■«■«■     jm 

mertnan  Legtan 
pnopagsrdMts  i 


given  It  a  place  above  Its  merit. 

A  suScient  answer  Is  found  m  tbe  faet  tbat  aoiple  prDvialon 
WM  ande  tor  ■■»  wiling  tbe  OonrtltutlaB.  U  ttals  wsra  not  aoB- 
dent  tt  mi^  be  pointed  oat  tbat  66  d«leK»taa  attesdad  tbe  Ooofltt- 
tutto— I  Owmntlca,  oi^  gg  o<  wfaom  were  wmtng  to  ilc&*    Ot 

on  that  last  day.  in  xaglnc  nsmbera  to  sign,  be  add; 
*?  eonfsas  tbavt  tiure  are  several  parts  at  tbis 
wbtcb  I  do  not  at  present  approve,  but  wbfcH  X  am  aat  awe  I 
^laU  never  apimw.  Tar.  bnving  lived  long,  I  bae«  «qperlsnaed 
many  Instanw  at  being  obliged  by  better  liifiri— ttnn  «r  fitfer 
ooBBlderBMan  In  eUsnge  apiatom  on  Impoctant  aidileota  wblds  X 
once  tbo««ht  sigtat  but  loond  to  be  otberwlse.  It  la  tbereiore 
tbat  tba  alder  I  grow  tbe  noca  apt  I  ant  to  dauM  tag  own  Jodg- 

tbaaa  aeoklaaaita.  atar.  I  a«ree  to  tlila  Oonstltutian.  wttti  aU  ita 
tautta.  tf  tbay  be  aneb.  bacanae  X  tbiSk  a  general  giiMniinenr 
neesoBsry  to  na;  antf  tbens  la  no  fonn  of  gummataaa^  Imt  wbat 
Bay  be  a  Masslaf  to  tba  peopis  if  W  adBalnlstend.    X  dovbt. 

■amber  of  man  to  bave  tbe  wltantage  of  tlwlr  Joint  wladoaa  you 
taMVttably  aasawWs  wltb  tboae  n^n  aU  ttaelr  ptejodtoeiL  tbair  paa- 
tbelr  emra  at  oplnton,  tbeir  local  mrwnsti,  and  tbeir  aelfleh 

a  pertoct   pcodUfBttan   ba 


Oo  we  nog 
On 

Have  we  not 


•aa  IB 

^ia  ttaM  to  a 
tofeatrlba- 


ly  for  ttoelr 


said  tbat  tae.  too.  bad  objaetlona.  but  eon- 

alderlng  tbtt  prsaent  plan  aa  tbe  beat  tbat  waa  to  ba  obtained  be 
Aoidd  take  tt  wttb  so  ItsfiBaltB.''*  _ 

••Hamilton  aald  no  man'a  klaaa  weta  nMta  xamote  ftom  tiie  plan 
tban  bis  were  known  to  be;  but  U  it  poasibia  to  dsliberete  iistwssn 
anaieby  and  eonnalalan  on  one  aide  and  tbe  otaanoe  at  good  to  be 
aspeoted  from  tba  pbm  on  tba  ottaBrT*  •  _  ^  ^^  ^ 

XT  tbla  leavea  any  doobt  tbat  tbe  ■aaasbeB  believed  tbat  tbeIr 
work  waa  not  perfaottnn,  ttmi  torn  to  tbe  dlseusslons  in  tba 
•tats  oonvantiani.  iftaan  every  typo  of  cntlctnn.  veaMi^la  and 
nnreaaonable.  eme  broui^t  a«ataat  It.  Tbat  tba  OenaUtntton 
proved  eo  well  adapted  to  tbe  noeda  at  tba  tiaae  satonlahad  botb 
ita  firlends  and  ennodsa. 

Tbe  aeoond  qaeatlon,  *^aa  tba  Oonatttutkmtbe  work  of  a 
tain  eeonomlo  groop  worldng  mors  or  lesa  ooaadi 
own  eomMoUc  advantageT"  

Blatonans  m  vartooa  partoda  taavo  dsoena  a  tendency  to  try  to 
lainuiet  bistory  In  tenaa  of  aoow  one  dnmtnant  factor.  At  one 
time  we  find  bistery  wntten  from  the  point  of  view  ot  the  veUgloua 

Interest:  at  another  time  tn  terms  of  the  poUtlcal;  and  tor  aoma 
»*~»  espeoiaUy  ateea  Marx  wrote  Daa  K^ittal,  blstorlana  have 
seen  ttMooamaaOc  m  tbe  cma  great  deterwlntng  fotoe,  loatng  sigbt 
of  tba  great  fast  tbat  human  bebavlor  ia  alanya  tha  resuttant  of 

*  field  cf  political  wrtttac.  FNf .  Gbaxlea  A.  Beard,  aoma 

tasor  of  polltloel  scienoe  at  Columbia  TJnivenltv,  la  tba 
bwmi^  eaoKment  in  Anwrloa  «<  the  ttieory  of  aoonamiB  Iniarprsta- 
tlon.  'Xb  a  book  entitled  "An  «oonomlc  Xntsrprstattoa  of  ^ 
ObMUtution  of  tbe  united  Btatea".  ba  aapporta  tbe  theory  that  the 
Oonstitutlim  was  tha  vrork  of  the  doasinant  eoanomic  claea  of  the 
ttae  wortiag  for  tbelr  dtm  Intereata.  Prof  eoMr  Beard  aaya  that, 
tn  rsimens  to  tha  tattara  of  the  Oonstttutloa.  one  must  admit  that 
tbelr  attttode  waa  a  more  or  leae  uaoonaeloaa  one.  TO  prove  hla 
point.  Beard  dnds  tbat  tba  ibimstee  in  tbe  Conatttutionai  Oon- 
vantlon  weia  tbe  banfcank  plantation  ownarsw  sblp  oansKMaaan  In- 
tsraalad  in  wiemdatlon  in  acatnrn  landa,  man  wlio  would  pront 
by  having  tbe  eredit  of  tbe  United  Statee  Improved.  Uwyars.  newa- 
Spermen.  and  leadaa  In  polttioa  of  the  tbna.  It  la  true,  of  oomas^ 
thatSeae  men  were  laadsniln  ttaalr  several  Statas  in  Cbabr  Jlna^ 
ar  tbay  would  not  bava  been  named  as  dsiagefaa  to  the  Oonron- 
tion.  But  la  tbte  tbe  whole  story?  Are  we  tolnftK  ttot  the  nurto^ 
Boima  fram  which  ttksse  man  oame  vsere  eoUdly  back  of  them? 
Se^uth  b  there  was  a  wide  varla«7  o<  oplnlan  aa  to  tha  pRrtdema 
itf  the  time  uaA  aa  to  wliether  tha  propoaed  oonatltiitlon  woifld 
contribute  to  their  eointion.  In  eesry  oenununlty  thexa  ware  tboae 
wbo  favored  and  tboae  e^o  oppoaed  tba  Oonatttation.  Soma  who 
favored  ware  wealthy,  same  In  moderate  meana.  aooM  were  labor- 
eta;  eeme  who  oppoaed  were  vwalthy,  squm  in  naodacata  meaa^ 
aoaa  were  labotara.  lb  VUginia  Oeorga  Mason,  tba  outatandlag 
albv^older.  oraoaed  tha  Oanrtitutton  and  fought  Ite  ratlfloatioa  ia 
bb  State.  Jamee  Madlaan.  a  slaveholder,  and  wltti  JeOanaon,  tha 
f oundsr  of  tbe  Demoocatic  Party,  favored.  The  vote  on  rattSoatlon 
atood  80  to  70.  Arlstocrattc  land  and  alave  holders  wUl  be  found 
In  each  gioiv;  bankers,  lawyara,  and  poUtidana  lined  c^  on  both 


The  eame  boldi  true  with  vef  erenee  to  tbe  vote  la  Hoar  Xertc 
f^«r»i#-  uvli^rtaae  favored  the  CoaatitatlaBi:  Oofvetnar  Cllntea 

was  oppeaed.    Artttooiaey  waa  found  on  botb  aldee;  so  v — ^ 

TmuKK  aalhaa.  etc.    In  Maaisiliiawitts  the  vote 
The  Mall  Statee    Mew  Jcney.  Delaware.  Oaorgia. 

aaanlmoady  to  ratify.    Osrtalnly  tbe  main  laaaon  m 

feallsv  of  aaenilty  thfly  had  under  tbe  new  OoM^ffMg"     T?* 
•ecurtty  was  not  economic,  but  a  feeling  that  under  this  Constltu- 


louraal  of  tlM  OWsfettutianal  Oonvantinn.  p.  Ml. 

jffigfn^  at  tbe  CmiiaHtiit^mal  Oanveabaa.  p.  HB. 

•Madlaan^  Journal  ot  the  Oonatttutlonal  Oonvention,  p.  74ft, 


of  an 
large  and  powerful 
taitsaff    Ifwadoaot 
not  imite    iball  wa  not  ba  Ufce 

Imveaeeathb 

nie  OaaatituHaa  aa  it 
didiaotaoatalnabillof n^Ma.    TblawasM 
onnoaante  ^aalnat  ratlflGatlon  in  tlM  State 
now  ottad  ae  avidaasa  that  tha 
tbelr  own  aaMHb  iateMata.    Tbl 
enxv  Randolph  In  the  Virginia  oonventiom. 
the  peapte  bad  aU  tba  rii^kte  they  bad  paevlooaly  had. 

up  la  tbe  ooBvanUon;  that  a  bUl  «f 
aot  an  asssatial  part  cf  a  aoaatltution;  tbat 
the  Statas  did  aot  than  have  btOa  of  rigtata.  aad  ibat  rli^te 
ao  lete  aeeuBe  tn  them  becauae  of  tbo  ommlaslana. 

WQaon,  in  tba  Fannaplvania  TTffiTW*4fli*.  in  oaa  of 
If  not  the  beat,  dlwsrtatlons  on  tha  Constmittrm  ewr  wilttan, 
lusaaad  tbe  dUHqge.  aa  foDona: 

"I  am  caHad  upoa  to  give  a  waawi  irtiy  tha  Ooaventlan  cnUttad 
to  add  a  hm  of  dghte  to  tba  work  before  you.  I  oonfte^  air.  that 
I  did  thb^  dmt.  in  point  or  peopclBty.  the  booorabia  fdlamaB 
ot^^t  Snt  to  have  fonaisbed  aoma  reaerms  to  Aow  audi  an  addi- 
tion to  iM  iaiaasaaiy;  it  la  natuml  to  prove  tha  sBiiiiatlia  of  a 
propoaltlnin;  and.  If  be  liad 
tion.  he  mlfbt  then  have  asked  why  It  aaa  aot 

"I  cannot  say,  Mr.  Piasldent.  what  were  tha  rsaoona  of 
member  of  Cbal  Gonvantion  for  not  adding  a  hm  of  rfghta.  X 
Ueve  the  truth  ia.  that  aucb  an  Idea  never  antared  lbs  minds  of 
many  of  theoL  I  do  not  reooDact  to  have  heard  tha  adijact  man- 
tloned  until  wtthin  about  t  daya  of  the  Uma  of  our  tlilBg:  and 
even  then  there  was  no  dbaet  motion  offaied  for  anyttUng  of  tha 
kind.  X  may  be  mlsTakwi  la  Chls.  but  aa  far  as  my  menaty  asrvea 
me,  X  t)dieve  It  waa  the  caae.  A  propneitlon  to  adapt  a  latesiiia 
that  would  have  auppoaed  (hat  wa  were  tfaaowtag  Into  the  Oea- 
eral  Cknremment  every  power  not  aipraally  laaarved  by  the  paopla 
would  have  been  ^mrnad  In  that  HOuae  with  tba  grmtaat  Indlgna- 
tlon.  Xven  In  a  single  govemmant.  If  the  powaca  of  tha  people  xaat 
on  the  same  eatahOdunent  aa  la  siprsiaiad  In  thia  Oeidtttulion.  a 
bill  of  rli^hte  b  to  no  means  a  naceteaty  meaaora.  3ki  a  govern- 
ment poeeeased  of  anumarated  poaera.  audi  a  niteaure  woifld  ba 
aot  only  unnsoaasary.  but  prepoeterona  and  dansaona.  Whenoa 
oootee  tbla  Botlon.  ttaat  in  tbe  Ublted  Statte  th«a  la  no  aacuilty 
without  a  bm  of  ddato?  Sbva  tbe  dttaana  of  South  Oarailna  no 
aacurtty  for  tbdr  i&ertiaa?  They  have  ao  bm  itgbta.  Am  tbo 
ettiaena  on  tbe  tasteiii.  dda  of  tbe  Selawaxa  laae  tree  or  late  aeonred 
la  tbdr  Ubertiaa  ttaa  thoM  on  tba  weatsm  aider  Tla  Sfeatea  oC 
Bew  Jersey.  Bew  Toifc.  Oonnsfftlrart, 
bm  of  rii^ita.    X  know  aot  wbatber  X 

the  Statte  wbo  have  aot  thought  It  nacassary  to  add  a  UB 
rl^lrta  to  tbdr  imT**tii*V"*r'  but  fhla 
to  ahow  by  esperleaoe.  ea  well  aa  principle  that  «vaa  la 
fovamaaanta  a  bm  of  d^te  ia  not  an 
are.  But  to  a  govemwent  aonslaling  of  ent 
as  Is  proposed  for  tha  United  Statee.  a  tSU  ot  righto  WooM 
only  be  unaeoesaary  but.  to  mg  teunbla  Jndsntent.  high' 
IMxident.  InaQaedatitethaBaarepoaBaandilglatowhldi 
be  partiouUdy  aaumerated.  A  hm  of  rlgtate  annaiart  to  a 
tutlon  ia  an  eauaeBatioa  of  ttie  powera  jaawadU  If  aa 
aa  aaunkaiatlon  everything  Suit  la  not 
to  ba  givea.  Tba  aoaaa(|aenoe  la  that  an  fTf^^r'^-  aaanocatloa 
vrould  throw  all  >"«pi««wi  povrar  Into  tbe  eeale  of  tba  savenunanl 
aad  the  r*if*-**  of  tba  pe^jda  would  be  randarad  ineonvlate.  On 
tha  other  hand,  an  '"^p*"^^  anumaratlan  cf  tba  povara  of  gov- 
ernment iteciiine  an  ImpUed  power  to  tba  people,  aad  Ixy  tbat 
meims  ^k^  Constttatlon  tjecn'siies  tnooaiuilete.  But  of  tbe  two,  tt 
Is  much  safer  to  run  the  xUk  on  tlie  dde  cf  the  Ouuatttutton.  fbr 
an  "tn'T**""  to  the  annmetatlon  of  the  powers  of  spvarnmeat  Is 
n^ttiyir  ao  dangaroua  nor  Important  aa  an  omlarlon  to  tba  aiiiiuid- 
atlon  of  the  dghte  of  the  pabifla.*'  ■ 

Be  atotte  further  that  throughout  BngMsh  hlatocy  parttenlsfly 
bUls  of  dghte  have  been  grante  by  KIi«  to  peppla. 

"But  to  tbla  Gonatltutlon  tha  dtlaena  of  tbe  Unttad  States  ap- 
pear iHffrtn««*w  a  part  of  their  odgtoal  power  to  whafi  aauuMr 
mal  what  praporOon  they  thtok  fi^  They  aevw  part  wtth  tlio 
vrhote,  aad  tbay  latato  the  dgtit  of  laramng  what  tbagr  part  with. 
When,  tbeiefota,  thay  pcuaass.  as  I  have  alraady  neattoaad.  tba 
fee  simple  of  autlwd;^  Why  diould  tbay  hava  lacourae  to  tba 
mtoute  and  aidMrdlnate  reawdlee.  WhkSh  can  be  aaeaaaary  only  to 
th/^f  vho  iMkte  tha  fee.  and  reserve  only  a  rentddriat  __ 

«To  every  augpHtlaa  oonoemtog  a  bm  of  ztgtaiB  tba  dUaeua  of 
the  United  Statw  nay  always  mj,  IVe  iiauiu  tba  dgbt  to  do  what 


•  "• 


Tbla  nna  of 
did  not  aatbfy  many  of 


to 


•0  aa  a  iiaidl  wa  Sad 


•Bllotls 
•xmora 
•miofs 


oatha 
on  tha 


n.p. 

Ooaatttattoa.  foL  XX.  p. 

^««LXl,p.«T. 
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IMf 


ms  ittUAid  tmif  aftar  lis  fttands 


to  bf^ 

^^^  __. thki  dM  act 

tnto  tt  today,    ii  fact,  tt  uMnt 
ttM  tboo^t  of  tb*  tlnia,  w« 
AaUaad  govorBment  went  to- 
Mttar    iffiim    t^r   diwa   o<   *  •trong   natknal    gofvrnnMDt. 
ESS «2l^«tlM  vara  Hl^imlytBS^afOTmiiMnta.    Itaiira. 

Sm^^.  ^  a  n«tt^  r^>«^»"»««^  t«da  to  dertroj  Ub«ty 

^  STmStoSfSaBm.   lUMa  vara  vm^^iaan  that  ttaa  Stataa 
T^^atadBvad.   If   not   daaS^d.    Today    tauj   vn 
tbat  tba  Skaftea  vara  laft  ao  amoii  povar  and  ttyt  tha 
^rwBt  vaa  not  gtraa  mora  toy  tba  Oonatltotlon 
tadttv  la  to  mafea  tiM  OovaRunant  mora  natumal 
^^     tba  ^«"i  Iran  vbieb  tba  ana-FadaraUato 


TO  frt  t£^oteter  Tlaw  of  tbora  vbg  faarad  a  ■g«I.g»*«g^ 

MBtL  va  ihoOld  ■TP— **^ir  that  tbaaa  tann  bad  jvat  Man 

tba  Baratatkawry  War,  In  vWeSi  «ia  bjwa  vaa  oantr^^ 

0f   iltmiilianaatlim    In  gofarnmant.    King   Geom   ana 

PHllaBMBt  inalalad  that  tba  ■«?»»»»  *W»«  «;i»J»»«*  ™V«5; 
IrmaK  body  for  tba  wtaola.  PaiVamaBt  tnalatad  on  tba  rl^t 
i^SStooB^^iMttantrhataoararfar  aUtbalmptra.'*    Tba 

7h2^b  ii^atad  tbst  tbara  vara  a  Bumbor  of  ooanUnata  lav- 
iSShoSTmSbtn  tba  BrttMi  Bnpln.  each  legUIaklng  for  ita 
^gr^LSStnanivaa  tba  ParUan^t  In  Xxndon.  anottMr  tax 
ZiaaiUiiHttt.  t**"****"  In  Virginia,  MCjObar  In  Nav  York,  etc 
nia-boBd  of  alltffiyy  euaunoa  to  all  BrttMi  snbjaeta  vaa  aUaj^- 
to«M  nSTind  not  to  Partlamant.  IWa  vaa  vby  to  tba 
Ion  ormdepandrnM  PvUainant  la  not  dbaetty  mentloaad 
irtw*  It  nada  odk  a  graat  aeoandraL    Wa  can  aea  vby 

o  feuad  focvbt  a  vw  agalnat  cantmUnatlon  iboald  beH- 

tete  tA  Ma  vD  A  gtnnM  naMooal  guvaiiunant. 

^!Sa  va  do  notvSh  to  mhitailw  tba  tanportanca  of  tba  rote 

nboadtoy  aoooante  Interaata^  jtA  ve  alata  again  ttath^^toa- 

fiiijlor  to  tba  raaattaat  of  a  eomidss  of  factofa,  and  tba  Oonstltu- 

4^„t  «■■  BO  aiittr^^wt  to  tbla  prtnelpia. 

^na  Ibbd.  auMMoB  boCora  w  la,  ww  It  tmdaisUiod  at  the  ttane 

of  draftUK  «ba  Ot—UtuUuu  and  vban  tt  vaa  before  the  Stotea 

Sr  xiS£&lan  ttatfiba  Bi^raaa  qoort  voq]«  bara  the  right  to 

n7aemilbM»oSUd  tb«k  tba  t«tli^ 

;  It  VM  iHppad  orar  on  tbam  by  tfit  oom- 

tba  OuMUtuUun  Ha  final  form. 

loiv  v'  aamaat  uaiaKliiratlnn  to  the 

to'  nMlntato  a  proper  balanra  betvaen  the 
-— ■  i— — Bim  braacboa  of  Iba  CKifemmMt.   We  find  to 
jaamA  ei  tba  OuuaUtuUciBl  Ooarantlaa  a  ra^r  m^>^ 
fbSySldba oiihr  aeooimt  vo baj^  tte  «aB^^ 

-       thai;  alot  of  tin*  vaa  gtfen  tojrwrl^  » proper 

vara  made.    One  vaa  that 

topoa  oa  bina  bafora  Oangre«; 

.  ».  ««ww^  -.—  ..uanaaa  bad  paaaed  an  act,  bad  the 

1 1» vato  It:  walbar.  that  fbalMdwt  and  tba  Ooart  together 

2^  tela  tba  iMbt  to  dodara  oa  act -raid.    Tbara  mggartlooa 
8S!Sl?immo5i«  bitM  ootrida  tba  pnpar  fliU  of  Ooart  aotkia^ 

ttSlTiSradtfil  tbo^Srt  *oald  ataTgraattare  of  a  jndl^ 
taott  vaa  for  IbaiMac  tte  povar  cf  the  Ooort  to  eaaee 

tba  CHMMIIHitlBH  to  tbora  of  a  -JodlctKy  natura." 

iMbt  4t  nv"»*^'%  tba  OoMWotfoa  to  eaan  no*  cf  tbla 

^^  nofa  ba  glraa  to  that  dyi  mwiit**   

^^■dbar  to  Madbon'a  Joomal.  vaajigraed^to.    In 

of  tbe  laaabara  of  tbe  CXuivenClan,  the 

vwaaTta ■» ooMda  tia  flaM  and  aiprera  opinlona  on  pend- 

lliiinr    .  bil  to  act  otdy  «  natm  cobm  bafora  tt  to  tba 


of  IbaStata 

WUaoa.  va  find: 

apuwai  from  vbkb 

be  UhiimmI 

tbla  povar 

. vffl  gira 

vin  tan  you  that  to 

to  Iba  BHtMh  ParUaaHBt;  that  tbe  Far- 
oe goranaant;  and  tbat  ite  novar  la 

of  !■  MairrriiiTtii iffItT "  iinnw  not  to 
to  HHalii"  Tbwa  aia,  at  leaat; 
to  anob  •  prtadpla.  Tbe  Brittah 
^ ywtlaraaat pieaaafc  Wbeatbe 
auflMMilf  to  wary  vm  tbe  act 
'  ^— of  Iba  tfcon  be  caned 


by  an 


vltbauaelwat 

■or  tbadk  to  inu  goram- 
tbo^  ooeatttotioea.    Tbla 

tt 


The  troth  le  tbat  to  omr  govemmenta  tlie  supreme,  abaolute.  and 
aneomtroUatole  pover  rematos  In  the  people.  As  our  constitatiam 
are  aopenor  to  our  legislatures,  so  the  PfV\«  ,y«  "SP^^^*^ 
oomatttotloDs.  Indeed,  the  superiority,  in  *»»»»  i»»*J2!?^;J2 
much  gieata-.  for  the  people  possess  over  ova  constltuttoas  control 
to  act  as  veil  as  ri^t."* 
Later  on  to  his  addrees  WUson  says: 

-This  ohaerratlon  naturaUy  leads  to  a  far  more  parttcul«  consid- 
eratioa  of  the  government  before  us.    In  order,  sir,  to  give  per- 
manency, stebUlty.  and  security  to  any  government.  I  eonc^ve  it 
of  Manntlsl  importance  that  its  legislature  should  be  restrained: 
that  there  shocOd  not  only  be  vhat  ve  caU  a  passive  tout  mi  active 
pover  over  It,  for  of  an  idnds  of  de^oUmi.  t^  is  «»•  "«f*  J^" 
hil.  and  tbe  moat  dUBcult  to  be  corrected."    With  bov  niu<^oon- 
tempt  hara  ve  aeen  the  authority  of  the  people  treated  toy  the 
legMature  of  tbla  State,  and  hov  often  ,haveve  ■««»  It  maWng 
laSato  one  seaakm  that  have  been  ^tptlvlwtthj^  S^^i,^^ 
on  account  of  the  fluctuation  of  party  or  their  ovn  Ir^roprtety. 
•^rSwW  not  have  toeen  the  Su»  in  a  ^2°VO^  »*SJSS^ 
It  Is  therefore  proper  to  have  efflcient  restratats  upon  the  leglslattve 
toodv     Theeewetraints  arise  from  different  sources,    ivin  mention 
acMtts  of  them.    In  tills  OonsUtution  they  vill  toe  produced,  to  a 
very  considerable  degree,  toy  a  division  of  the  I»^«  ^SiSSi^S^ 
ttva  toody  itaelf .    Under  this  system  they  may  artse  U^vlra  from 
Se  liSSterence  of  thoee  omeers  vho  vlU  toe  tot^ttST^.S?***^ 
eseeotlve  and  Judicial  departments.    They  W  "qwi^  JJo  frem 
another  source— the  election  toy  the  people,  and,  fln^y.  nndsr  tbla 
Oonstttutlon.  they  may  proceed  from  the  great  •>"*_»*. '•""^XTI 
toSSlSri«ipirthemiel\es.    I  say.  under  this  OOTStttutlMi.  tba 
S5Satuiv.w  toe  restrained  and  kept  vtttito  ito  f;«w^^ 
^thelnterpostUon  of  the  Judicial  department.    This,  I  hope,  sir, 
to  expteto  jdeSiy  and  satisfactorily.    I  had  occasion,  on  a  former 
Syto  state  that  the  pover  of  the  Constitution  vas  paramount  to 
SS wSvwrf  the  legislature  acting  under  that  ConsUtutlon^for  tt 
Is  noHltole  that  the  legislature,  vhen  acting  in  that  capacity,  may 
transRess  the'toounds  ssslgned  to  it.  and  an  act  may  pass,  to  tha 
usual  mode,  notvlthstandlng  that  transgreesion:  but  whenlt  cornea 
to  be  discussed  before  the  Judgee,  vhen  they  consider  i**  Prtn*^***" 
and  And  it  to  toe  incompaUtole  vlth  the  superior  pover  of  the  Con- 
stitution—it  Is  their  duty  to  pronounce  it  void,  and  Judgee  inde- 
pe^ent  and  not  obliged  to  look  to  every  session  for  a  contlnuanos 
^their  salanea  vlll  toehave  with  totrepidlty  and  refuse  to  the  act 
the  saaetlon  of  Judicial  authrarity."*  ^  „   .     ^^    ^, 

Aaaln.  to  the  Virginia  convention.  John  Marshall,  to  defending 
theOoMtltntlon  against  the  Ideas  of  the  antl-Ptederallst,  ralrad  the 
auesUon  as  to  the  protection  of  the  Constitution  against  Infringe- 
ments. trh«"""e  also  of  Infringements  by  the  States.    HO  says: 

•Tto  vhat  quarter  vin  you  look  for  protection  from  an  tofringe- 
ment  on  the  Constitution  If  you  vlll  not  give  the  povw  to  tha 
judiciary?  There  Is  no  other  toody  that  can  afford  such  a  pro- 
tection'*'* 

In  reading  through  the  debatee  on  retlllca«on  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  other  SUtes,  one  finds  that  the  question  of  tha 
Judicial  pover  of  the  new  government  received  a  great  deal  of 
ionslderaUon.  but  it  is  also  difficult  to  find  that  exactly  this  issue 
waa  raiaed  to  them.  We  And  practlcaUy  every  poesltole  objection 
raised  to  the  poven  of  the  court  and  ably  defended  by  its  frlen^ 
toot  aa  to  the  ocact  Issues  of  the  rl|^t  of  the  court  to  declare  acta 
unconstitutional  It  seems  not  to  have  been  presmted  to  aU. 

The  prindpto  tovolved.  hovever.  vaa  not  an  unfamiliar  one  to 
the  men  of  that  day.  They  vere  accustomed  to  having  acts  of 
their  ovn  legislatures  declared  void  by  the  Brltisb  Oovemment. 
There  v«e  a  number  of  such  cases.  That  there  vas  any  quaatton 
to  tbe  minds  of  the  men  vho  made  and  thoee  vho  ratlned  u>a 
Oonstltntloa  as  to  the  rlc^  (tf  the  Supreme  Cotirt  to  declare  acta 

of  Congreas  unconstitutional,  there  seems  to  toe  no  dootot. 

Am  to  oat  laat  question,  whether  to  a  federal  type  of  govem- 
aant,  such  as  ours.  Is  this  a  proper  function  of  the  Supremo 
Court?  When  ve  consider  the  conditions  that  existed  vhen  tha 
Oonatltatlon  vak  framed  and  the  thou^t  of  the  time,  it  seemed 
vary  neoeesaxy  that  thla  power  toe  lodged  somevtkere.  The  States 
had  failed  to  Uve  up  to  the  Artlelea  of  Confederation:  they  had 
paaaed  lava  violating  the  articles;  and  there  vas  no  pover  to  pre- 
vent  State  legislation  from  encroachtog  upon  the  poven  of  tha 
central  government.  Again,  to  order  to  maintain  the  balance  of 
povar  betvaen  the  executive  and  the  legislaUve  departments  it 
vaa  neoaasary  that  there  exist  somewhere  the  Buth(»lty  to  prevent 
each  of  theee  frcnn  getting  outside  of  its  field  and  encroaching 
upon  the  oth«r.  Pear  of  infringement  upon  their  llbertlee  and 
dread  of  tyranny  was  very  promtoent  in  tbe  minds  of  the  men 
who  drafted  tlie  Constitution.  Kspedally  vas  there  a  dread  of  tha 
tyranny  to  the  l^lslative  department.  Some  way,  therefore,  must 
toe  provided  to  keep  the  legislative  department  wlthto  hounds. 

The  method  that  was  devised  was  that  of  permitting  the  Su- 
preme Court,  to  the  oourae  of  Its  work  as  a  Judicial  toody.  to  peas 
upon  the  constitutionality  of  acts  of  Congress  and  of  the  States. 
Another  problem  that  entered  In.  and  enten  toto  aU  federal 
typw  of  government,  is  that  of  protectl«i  of  the  minority  from 
tbe  tyranny  of  the  majcolty.  Down  through  history,  of  oowaa, 
there  baa  been  much  mora  tyranny  of  majorities  t^  minorlttaa 
than  of  minorities  by  majorities.  However,  to  the  federal  ^typa 
of  government  the  minority  should  have  scHne  way  of  nroteetlaa 
of  Its  toteieets.    In  other  words,  the  legally  constituted  authorl- 

■  BUofs  Debates  on  the  Federal  Constitution,  vol.  n.  p.  4S9. 
•miot's  DebatM  on  the  Faderal  ConsUtutlon.  vid.  n.  p.  Mft. 
»muav»  Debatra  on  tba  Fsderal  Oonstttutton.  vol.  H.  p.  (Mb 


H 


tbalr  tigbta  to 
^««"tww»«J  enthustaam  and  paaslng  lavs  or  psif  ormlng  acta 
trary  to  tba  eoortttoted  xlghta  of  the  mlnortty.   Rmaybapototad 

oat  tbat  to  Franoe  or  Orest  Britato  or  aoase  otbar  n " — 

Qrpa  of  government  no  aooh  aatborlty  aa  tbat  of  oar 
Court  to  dedara  acta  of  Oongreaa  unooaaUtutloual  la  ~ 
Tbla  la  true:  but  It  moat  alao  be  recognbad  th4t  thai 
bara  a  dWerent  type  of  government  from  tbst  vhldi  va  have: 
tbat  tbara  la  not  the  problem  of  atate  reutlona  vlth  tba  federal 
government  of  tha  natura  that  va  have,  nor  the  aqiaratlon  of 
tba  poven  vltbto  tha  federal  govammant  of  tba  exeeoUva.  lagla- 
Istlve.  and  Jodtatel  depsrtments  aa  ve  hara  tbem.  So  long  aa  w 
oonttoue  to  have  tbe  preeent  rdatlonsblpa  betvaen  tbe  Federal 
and  State  CkwemnMBta  and  tha  dtvtdon  of  powan  just  men- 
tknied.  tbe  authority  to  prevent  encvoachmsnta  mnat  be  lodged 
somovbere:  and  tbe  Suyianie  Court,  acting  vltbto  tba  llald  of 
Its  Judicial  tnterpsvtstlon.  la,  tberefora,  tba  astozal  snd  logleal 
antborlty  to  prevent  tbla  act^  and  tha  pover  baoowiaa  a  n 
asry  one  to  our  form  of  govemmant.  TUn  svay  tbla 
make  the  Court  sid»Ject  to  the  vlll  of  tbo  fcacntira 
federal  form  of  government  practically  eaaaw  to  ba. 


Entrance  and  Clearance  of  Vessels  by  Cnstoms 

Authorities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSAOHUaRTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESEMTATIVES 
Tuesdaif,  Mat/  4, 18S7 

Ur.  MCCOBICACK.  Me.  Speaker,  during  tbe  past  20 
years  or  more  tt  bas  been  tbe  practice  at  tbe  poirto<  Boston 
for  tbe  ccdlector  of  costoms  to  autborte  a  deputy  coUeetor 
to  go  on  board  vessels,  osoally  large  passfngw  yessds  tbat 
only  stay  In  tbe  port  for  a  few  bours,  to  receive  entrance 
and  effect  dearanee  from  tbe  master  on  board.  TUs  prac> 
tfce  was  In  tbe  public  interest,  as  It  permitted  tbe  master 
of  tbe  vessel  to  conclude  necessary  f  ocmaUties  with  foreign 
consuls,  stevedores,  sblp  cbandlers.  towboat  men.  and  pOote 
witbout  leaving  bis  sbip.  Tbe  expense  of  transpottbig  tbe 
di^TUty  collector  to  and  fnxn  the  Aip,  and  the  overtime. 
was  always  paid  for  by  the  vessel. 

Bcme  20  months  ago  a  special  agent  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, in  making  an  examination  of  the  customs  records 
at  Boston,  eritidaed  tbat  practice  on  the  grounds  tbat  tt  was 
vloUttve  of  the  law  vrtiicb  required  the  master  of  the  vessel 
to  make  entzy  and  clearance  '^t  the  customboase."  As  a 
result  of  the  agent's  report,  tbe  Tteasury  Department  issued 
an  order  requiring  tbe  local  coUector  of  customs  to  comply 
strictly  with  the  wording  of  tbe  statute  in  tbe  future.  The 
practice  previously  in  vogue  was  then  discontinued,  and  now 
tbe  master  of  tfse  vessel  is  required  to  make  entry  and  clear- 
anoe  at  tbe  custombouse.  In  actual  practice  this  results 
tn  a  loss  of  time— from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half — Jn 
the  turn-around  time  of  tbese  large  passenger  vessels  at 
Boston. 

The  port  of  Boston  is  located  in  the  great  circle  route  be- 
tween New  York  and  European  ports,  and  in  late  years  it  has 
been  the  practice  for  all  the  large  comWnatInn  passenger  and 
fteigbt  vessels  to  serve  Mew  York  as  a  terminal  port,  with 
Boston  as  a  port  of  call  for  passengers  and  valuaiite  express 
fjrei^t  Such  vessds  out-bound  to  Europe  from  New  Yoi* 
call  at  Boetcm.  and  the  same  oiwraHon  is  performed  In- 
bound. In  tbat  they  stop  at  Boston  f or  a  f^  hoofi  en  route  to 

New  York.  ^ ,  ^^ 

In  view  of  the  tact  tbat  by  fir  the  larger  number  of  the 

passengers  on  these  vessels  are  either  taken  aboard  at  or  are 
destined  to  New  York,  they  naturally  complain  of  any^great 
delay  at  Boston.  In  fact,  we  have  been  advised  by  offldijs 
of  the  steanuhip  lines  that  if  they  camMt  make  a  quick  turn- 
around at  Boston  they  wIU  be  oompeDed  to  rtlmlnatejhe 
Boston  caB.  We  have,  as  a  cumpromlse  meawire  and  tn  view 
of  the  ftwt  that  K  will  give  us  at  least  00  percent  of  what  we 
want,  agreed  to  have  this  antbariartion  for  a  deputy  ooDeetor 
Is  zeealvo  the  masterli  sntraaee  and  eOert  aaaxnee  on  board 


United  to  mgfats.  Sundays,  and  taefklstjni.  and  aneh 

atimngonent  has  been  aivroved  by  the  united  Statei  Depsit- 
ment  of  f^*****^*»  and  the  Treasury  Dmartmeni. 

PractieaUy  aU  the  large  vessels  of  the  Canard.  White  Star, 
Anchor.  Italian,  and  Uhlted  States  Lines  axrtve  or  depart 
from  Boston  either  on  a  Saturday  or  Sunday,  and  ttie  con- 
promise  anangement  ref  ened  to  is  aooeptable  to  ttatm. 

No  doubt  the  fact  win  be  stressed  Oiat  the  law  permits  the 
mate  w  chief  officer  of  the  vesad  to  act  In  plaoe  of  thscap- 
tatai  with  respect  to  entry  and  dearanee.  but  In  view  of  tha 
fact  that  tbe  chkf  offloer.  who  is  the  executive  ofBcer  of  the 
ship,  has  many  duties  to  perform  in  oannectlott  wttti  title 
docking  or  undocking  of  a  large  passenger  veaid.  there  la 
always  a  oonskderable  period  of  tune  after  the  veasBl  is  docked 
before  he  is  prepared  to  leave  for  the  eustombooBe.  Anothcsr 
point  is  that  quite  often  these  vessds  are  delayed  fay  Sxm,  and 
the  Qovexnmsnt  cmplayee  is  reqitfred  to  await  the  vsasslls 
arrival  tn  the  customhouse,  sometimes  waiting  there  iMMiaAv 
such  arrival,  whereas  under  tbe  old  method  the  local  agents 
of  the  vessds  would  axrange  to  send  a  taxi  to  his  home  to 
transport  him  to  tbe  pier  when  the  steamer  was  actaally  re- 
ported off  quarantine,  whidi  would  be  about  an  hour  to  an 
hour  and  a  half  before  the  actual  docking. 

It  is  very  neoessary  f  or  aU  the  reasons  above  enoiBarmted 
ttiat  tUs  law  be  amended  to  take  care  of  wliat  I  ean  frankly 
admit  Is  a  stto^ton  p'T!^"'^''  only  to  the  port  of  Boston.  This 
situation  does  not  obtain  at  any  other  port,  as  tt  vanldDot 
be  practical  to  operate  large  and  fast  passenger  vessels  from 
New  York  to  Europe  via.  for  example,  tbe  ports  of  Philadel- 
phia. Battlmore.  or  Norfolk. 
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Ifr.  AIXBN  of  Pennsylvania.  ICr.  Speaker,  under  Che 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tbe  Rnxaa.  I  Ineinde  the 
following  speech  which  I  deUversd  recently  over  the  radio: 

Good  ■rtwDooBL  Menda  In  WwtmordaiMl  Ocnin^.    Sevcml  day* 
•go  Piwldent  Roosevelt  sabmltted  to  OoopvM  tals 
tlio  ^"~^»"*  oC  money  wtaMi  wlU  be  n^ammrj  to 
nUc<  Mid  difwfc  relief  dUKli«  the  nocfc  flaoel  yew. 
of  maoBf  asked  for  Is  far  below  tbat  irtileh  le  -^ 
raUet  and  work  to  tba  unemployed.    In  bis 
Roosevelt  ai«Ml  strlet  eurtaUment  of  Oovmil        ^ .       . .  ._- 
and  Mkad  tat  aovenunental  econondsa  aU  along  tba  Una.    At  tbe 
aams  tbae  Mldent  Rooeerelt  auggestsd  tbat  tbara  voold  ba  no 
fortbar  taiatloa  unlaaa  abaolutely  naoaaMxy^aadb 
bis  laBefal  poUey  would  ba  to  balanoe  tba  Budget 
antlnooma.    I  am  In  aeoord  wltb  tba  Frealdsatfa - 

but  not  at  tba  eovensa  of  tbe  unamiUoyed.    I  aa   .  

to  balanoe  tba  Boiteat  aa  uiy  otbsr  man  In  Aaaarlaa.  X.  tots 
to  eee  Mdaral  a^aDdlturea  «ut  down,  and  X  irteld  to_no  man  In 
my  desire  to  allmlnata  tha  waste  wblcb  eaiata  m  ogrOojaiimani. 
It  la  my  oiplnlon.  bowevar,  tbat  we  oannoS  bataaea  tt*  BodgK  aS 
tbla  time  witbout  Impoalng  blgbar  tawa  y  «^.2SSL^^*^ 
to  Day  tbem  and  upon  tbose  wbo  ara  noeivlng  tba  baoota  oC  oar 
uJeSt  bo^MH  mwerlty.  I.far  oMLamdeUnalnad  to  vote  f« 
grMOM^TnMSTof  monay  i^Sk  wfll  provide  Jate  te 
unemployad  and  xellaf  far  tlMaa  wbo  are  out  of  weak.  Z* «« 
^  mAnrnwauxtf  to  balaaea  tba  Bodaat  on  tlia  baala  oT  . 
IfMww  At  tbtt  espansa  of  human  baingi  wtioaa  sola  SMaoa  as 
UTaUhood  la  attSMT  work  relief  or  diraet  raUaC. 

ean  ba  savad  In  WiMhIngton  tod^  hf  mwtmX  ^  ^       , 

by  stopping  duplioatlon  of  oOWt.  and  by  pfumping  n»IJ  Into 
^ w. —    Wby.  than. 


gram  1^  onttlng  mnef  Mpujaalattcns 
bedlyT    I  do  naC  Uitnk  Oat  to  right. 


In  my 
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tat 


to  Mb*  on  of  tiMM*  iBMi  «ad  woBMnvfaom  prlTsle  ta^ 

Iigi0  f^«^  to  akaoKb.    flMM  i**'"*"**!**  wttti  me  icr  a  mo- 

BMBt'tlM  Dcobkiui  yrtiith  oonfttmta  tu  today.    Wb  an  itm  faced 
wtth  the  hoRlble  ipeetacle  at  poverty  and  dwUtotlon  In  tbe 
ilrtiMt  Batten  on  Se  taee  of  tbe  eartlL    We  are  enjoying  in 
Aaeile*  today  an  taduatrtal  boom;   f aetorlaa  are  working  fuU 
time  and  In  many  tdaoee  at  full  caiMetty.    Proflta  are  mounting 
and  bounds  and  at  least  one  grotq>  of  our  people 
aa  In  1M>.    AymgaMii  tbls  brigbt  picture,  bow- 
to  a  darkv  one.  wbleh  to  far  moca  important.    In  a 
liiMliiMi  pro^ertty  baa  returned  tbcre  are  stm  10.- 
etnjOW  men  and  women  imemplofBd  la  private  Industry.    Tbere 
ai«  nnmlmateiy  9ja0OJ00O  more  who  are  working  part  time  and 
at  wagn  eo  low  ttiat  If  they  were  to  lose  their  Jobo  tomonrow. 
they  would  Immediately  be  forced  to  demand  relief  or  starve. 
Buying  power  m  America  to  atzmdy  beginning  to  lag:  labor  and 
the  whlte-ooUared  groc^a  are  rai^y  nearing  the  point  wbere 
their  mcome  to  mf"*"^*"*  to  boy  batt  the  goods  which  they 
produce.     Although  our  nattcaial  Income  haa  Increased  during 
tte  past  year,  our  Budget  to  stm  out  d  balance.    In  other  words. 
great  eeonamle  proUem  has  no^  been  solved. 
That  era  wa  aolng  to  do  about  ttf     That  to  the  question, 
haa  trted  to  selva  the  problem  by  Insisting 
that  ladoBlry  shmrttfi  the  boors  of  work.  Increaas  wagee.  and  lay 
'    da  OB  proAta.    Buslnesa  for  the  most  part  baa  refuted 
aiMl  lito  Bltsmpta  to  better  the  eopdlttons  of  the  unem- 
wwklag  peopla  In  Aatorlea  have  been  thwarted. 
tt  prodalmad  by  busl&Ma  lisiiHirs  in  America  that 
abaoD  the  uanudned  end  that  they  could 
but  that  ttmlmAMA  faith  In  Booeevtit  and 
in  WaahlngtoB.    They  say  they  are 
Bodget.  and  becauee  at  the  unoertebi 
win  not  iBcrsMe  their  program.   Wdl.  that  may  be  true. 
I.  for  one.  would  mast  their  dialkacige.   X  know  as 
ss  yon  do  Iha*  an  nnbalanned  Budget  to  aa  unhealthy  thing. 
y]ff4  any  maa  who  nwnl*  mora  caiA  mocKtti  thaa  bo  eems 
WBeomBraastoliv  bankruptcy,  and  so  It  to  with  a  nation. 
CkylBg  ftarabakaoed  Budget  alone,  however,  to  eomewhat  Uke  plan- 
ning to  ewim  when  than  to  no  watsr.    Balann  the  Budget,  they 
nas.  tout  what  an  we  to  do  wttb  the  unemployed  and  those 
OB  raitof  to  my  rqdy.   We  alaqriy  cannot  provide  rdlef  or 
the  UBCortimate  peqrie  of  AaMrtea  and  balance  oor  Budget 
i  lesasiil  laooBM.    1^.  I  have  a  suggeettoa  that  I  would 
to  make.    I  would  eall  the  taduattlal  leadm  of  America  to 
Wsrt^i^lteB  aad  X  would  qpeek  to  them  la  thto  fashion     Tee;  we 
win  balaaee  an  Budget  Just  aa  xaauiy  as  you  restore  our  tmem- 
pleysd  man  aad  woaaa  to  their  xl^rtful  Jdbe.   Tea:  we  wui  eurtaa 
an  thto  en  railail  reektoaa  ipenrtlm  Uttto  by  mtto  eetih  month  as  we 
eee  you  pntltBg  bmb  badi  to  wont.    Taa^  we  win  rrileve  you  of  all 
OBBTimlvo  tHne  Just  as  rsBidly  m  you  reBMm  tbe  caon  of  theee 
tease,  aad  juet  aa  qulddy  aa  you  eraee  from  the  economic  pletun 
the  aeed  for  leltof .    Z  would  remind  then  laduatrlal  leadeis  that 
tiMy  eoami  wtChln  tbttt  own  hande  the  Jobe  of  mllUone  of  our 
~  have  no  place  to  turn  today  for 

to  privute  toduafeqr.  the  farus.  or  aa  a  last  resort  to  the 

hi  private  ladnslvy.  Bodget  or  aa  Budget.  It  to  the 
of  oor  laduBlrtaltolB  to  pnl  mm  bade  to  work  at 
Jetaaat  high  wagn  aad  uadar  dsesnt  worklag  oonrtltlona 
ft  ean  ba  doask  aad  it  most  be  dona.  I  would  plaoe  thto  whOto 
ImMv  ananly  la  the  haada  of  oor  tadoetrttf  Jeadew  to  solve, 
•ad  X  ■iiiilil  proastoe  to  do  tlw  thla«i  which!  mentlaned  above 
jMt  aa  nvMly  aa  th^r  >&  tarn  fnUUed  their  owa  rsspcnslbUity 
fa^gtvlag  JOhe  to  the  oaaaBployed.  WeO.  that  to  tmtr.  to  it  not? 
Who*  plia  ooold  ba  bmco  eoefMnattve,  aad  what  more  could  our 

to  Mg  bOilnen.  If  you 
eoadltlcpe»  yoo 
of  nitof .  If  you  fan  to^ 
muet 
for  yoB  by  provMlag  woik  aad  nitof  for  the  anem^aoyed  la 
AanrlBa  aad  yoa  moat  pay  the  bOL  Aa  kmg  as  then  to  a  maa 
or  woma  la  flimiirtna  who  waata  to  wort:  aad  to  tmable  to  be 
afeaerbed  b^  pitvwie  tadiMUj,  then  the  Oovemment  muet  provide 
^aork  for  tani,  tool  aot  at  aa  enr  Incieealng  nnbalanced  Budget. 

aboafeHBik  vhtob  haa  ftmght  off  every  attcaqit  to  shorten  boura 
tacmaa  wagn  aad  lower  esiimg  prlcee,  most  rt>ouldw  addi- 
tleaal  taan  la  oriir  to  proivlde  work.   In  thto  way  the  Budget 
toot  at  the  saaaa  tlaw  the  onsavloyed  wlU  be 
1,  te  eae.  plan  homaa  rl^ta.  the  right 
fight  to  eara  ene^  dally  broad,  above 
Za  ny  opintem.  than  to  aothlag  mon  pitiful 

for  work. 
do  aol  waat  diaclty.  they  do  not  want  reUef ; 
w  cMWi'tuiiity  to  earn  thne  ecfuan  meato  a 
leaagtnlttottnatheyangohig  toget  It. 

Kt  toariaen  pnOts  have  mounted  rapidly 
fl  yaam.  tedoatrtal  aetivtty  to  approaclilng  1928 
t  Booad  tide  jniBlqr-^l<MW<M»0  Men  and  women 
Sa  sng  pcoAts  In  ladostiy  taereaaed  50  percent, 
ds  hsBrseaed  saothsr  AO  neresatk  Ooaiaared  ^vlth 
MM  taneaaed  la  XtM.  S  pcreent  aiSla  l9Se. 
V  vanMl.   Oil  ir  aa  alaiattag  aituattua.   That  to  the  ktnd  of 

It  to  ao  retflnwvery  a*  an.  aad 

«n 

li  - 

"Of 

n  the 


dur^aadas: 
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battle  cry  of  American  Industry  would  be  "StaapIoymeBt  and  high 
wagee"  tnatirsi  of  Troflts.  and  still  more  profits'*,  America  would 
be  better  off:  tbe  unemplo]red  would  be  at  work,  and  the  Budget 
could  be  brought  Into  balance.  The  real  way  to  balance  tbe 
Budget  to  to  empbasin  steady  employment  at  high  wagee;  and 
M^in  I  repeat.  It  can  be  done  and  must  be  done.  J  am  going  to 
twiro  It  statement  at  thto  point  which  is  drastic,  but  I  mean  every 
word  of  It,  and  I  do  not  want  to  be  mlsunderatood.  Tlie  exceaslve 
buslneea  profits  of  tbe  past  2  years,  which  I  have  Jtist  described, 
an  false  profits.  They  an  not  real;  and,  above  all.  tbey  an  not 
Justified.  Who  to  then  whon  conscience  to  so  can  hardened  that 
they  can  say  such  profits  an  warranted  when  one-fourth  of  our 
labor  force  to  still  unemployed?  When  to  the  man  or  woman 
who  wlU  puUldy  proclaim  that  such  profits  an  Justified  when 
they  rdegate  millions  of  our  people  to  relief?  It  to  my  firm  con- 
Tletlon  that  then  ivoAts  should  be  taxed  heavily  and  the  proceeds 
should  be  used  for  further  W.  P.  A.  and  for  relief  ^jprcqirtotions. 

unemployment  In  America  a  direct  charge  against  Industry. 
I  would  like  to  compan  thto  situation  with  that  of  a  man  who 
teen  up  half  hto  biUs  at  the  beginning  of  a  month,  and  when  he 
has  paid  only  half  of  them,  looks  at  hto  bank  balann  and  trlea 
to  kid  himself  into  believing  that  he  has  saved  a  lot  of  money. 
Tbe  bx38iness  leaders  of  America  are  fooling  themselvn  today 
when  they  think  they  an  making  profits  and  saving  money.  Tbey 
have  merely  torn  up  a  huge  bill  which  to  directly  chargeable  to 
them  and  they  have  thrown  it  in  tbe  wastepaper  basket.  That  bill 
to  the  rseponslbillty  for  giving  10,000,000  people  a  chance  to  earn  a 
decent  ll^ng. 

It  to  so  pitifully  easy  to  see  what  all  thto  to  leading  to.  Then 
who  cry  for  balaxiced  budgets  on  the  one  hand  are  perfectly  right 
when  they  warn  that  financial  collapse  to  inevitable  if  we  con- 
tinue to  qiuid  more  than  we  take  in.  On  the  other  hand  thon 
who  demand  that  the  unemployed  be  cared  for  as  a  first  oonsid- 
enUon  an  Ukewtoe  right  becaun  social  collapse  will  follow  if  a 
large  portion  of  our  population  to  left  destitute  and  to  starve 
without  relief.  Then  an  only  three  answers  to  unemployment 
that  I  know  of,  and  in  all  my  dlsctuslons  and  in  all  my  reading 
X  have  yet  to  find  the  man  who  can  offer  any  other  alternative. 
Blthttr  a  man  works  and  he  Utcs,  or  he  receives  relief  and  he  ex- 
ists, or  he  starves  and  he  dies.  As  long  as  I  am  your  Representa- 
tln  In  OongresB.  my  fight  first  and  foremost  will  be  to  provide 
JolM  for  the  unemployed  that  they  may  live.  Falling  to  do  that. 
I  will  fight  for  relief  that  they  may  exist  untU  such  time  as  our 
economic  order  to  brought  into  a  more  perfect  balance.  Never  will 
I  permit  my  people  to  starve  and  die.  and  that  to  exactly  what 
will  hi^pen  if  CoD^^en  does  not  approprtote  adequate  funds. 

The  Constitution  was  written— and  I  quote  from  it— "To  estab- 
lish Justice,  to  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  and  to  promote  the 
general  welf on."  If  then  constitutional  promises  an  to  be  made 
vital,  if  they  an  to  really  mean  something,  then  our  Ooveriunent 
must  safeguard  the  rights  of  our  citizens  when  iMrlvate  enterprise 
faUs  to  do  so.  In  closing.  let  me  say  that  I  do  not  wish  to  offend 
any  group,  nor  am  I  antagonistic  toward  any  class  of  our  people. 
I  am  tryUig  to  represent  all  the  peopto  in  my  dtotrict  fairly  and 
without  ivejudice.  When  I  see  one  large  group,  however,  whon 
biterests  an  In  duiger.  It  becomes  my  immedtote  duty  to  stand  la 
their  defenn.  Yes;  the  Budget  must  be  balanced,  but  not  at  the 
sKpense  of  the  unemployed.  If  It  cannot  be  balanced,  based  on 
preaent  Income  after  all  poesible  economies  in  Government  taav# 
been  reallaed.  then  additional  taxn  must  be  levied  on  tbon  who 
an  beat  abto  to  pay  them  and  on  those  who  an  receiving  the  full 
benefits  of  our  present  proeperlty.  Thoee  who  an  \mempioyed 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  must  be  provided  for.  That  to 
Justice. 


The  Constitutioii,  Congn^ess,  the  President,  and  the 

Supreme  Court 
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Mr.  COUXEN.  ICr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  solemn  momenti 
In  tbe  life  of  a  Representatiye  in  Congress  is  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  term,  when  he  stands  before  the  Bpeakex  of 
tbe  House  with  his  right  hand  raised  and  takes  the  oath  of 
offloe: 

X  do  scdemnly  swear  (or  aflirm)  that  I  will  support  and  defend 
the  OansUtuUon  of  the  United  States  against  all  enemlea,  f  crt^ 
and  domeetlc;  that  I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the 
same:  that  I  take  thto  obligation  freely,  without  any  mental  reaer- 
vatlona  or  purpon  of  evasion:  and  that  I  will  mil  and  faithfully 
disdutfgs  the  duttoe  of  the  ofllce  on  which  I  am  about  to  enter. 
So  help  me  Qod. 

Ai  one  irtio  has  taken  this  oath.  I  believe  it  my  doty.  M 
a  patxiotic  citizen  and  as  an  offldaL  to  maintain  both  the 
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letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Oonstttutlon  of  the  united  StMes. 
Z  believe  in  the  wisdom  and  the  integrity  of  the  framers  of 
thto  outstanding  docnmait.  I  consider  it  a  framework  de- 
signed to  galde  the  governmental  and  pohtical  policies  of 
our  Federal  Oovemment.  with  due  respect  to  the  rltftits  of 
the  States,  and  prlmnrily  to  tbe  peoide  who  comprise  our 

Natton. 

Bscx  TO  acanoii.  asTS 

One  of  the  early  lessons  to  dvil  government  was  to  com- 
mit to  memory  the  preamble  of  the  Ooostitutioa  of  the 
united  States.    These  are  significant  words: 

We.  the  peepls  of  the  TJhIted  States.  In  order  to  fona  a  man 
perfect  union.  tetiMltb  Justloe.  Insun  domeatlo  traaqullUty,  pro* 
Tide  for  the  ^r"*"**"  defense,  promote  tbe  general  wellan,  and 
secun  the  binaslngs  of  liberty  to  ourselves  vad  oor  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  esUbllsh  thto  Oonatitutton  for  the  Uhtted  Statn  of 
Amwlna. 

Ttie  Constltational  ConventioD  emphasiaed  "we,  tiie  peo- 
ple", and  wholly  ignored  ta  the  preamble  the  13  States  as 
13  nations  or  units  of  government.  Tbe  use  of  the  term 
"general  welfare"  slgnlfles  again  "a  more  perfect  union"  of 
all  the  people  of  the  13  States.  The  preamble  clearly  de- 
fines the  purpose  oif  the  Coaistttutlan  as  an  Instrument  "to 
secure  the  >i1*«Mringa  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity." 
The  purpose  of  the  Constitutian  Is  set  forth  as  a  govern- 
mental framework  to  serve  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
pe(Hde.  The  language  is  plain,  the  meaning  clear  and  un- 
mistakable. Tlie  spirit  of  tbe  opening  paragraph  of  the 
ConstitutKm  prompts  the  thought  freonently  stated  that  the 
CODStltutlon  was  made  for  men.  wnnen.  and  children,  and 
that  the  people  were  not  made  for  tbe  Constitution. 

The  inference  Is  just  as  clear  that  the  framers  Intended 
that  the  three  branches  of  Oovemment— the  legldathre,  the 
executive,  and  the  judicial— should  be  coordinated— that  is. 
cooperative  dlvistons  of  government— that  it  was  nefsr  in- 
tended that  one  branch  dioukl  supersede  the  express  au- 
llwrity  of  the  other  two,  or  that  either  sfaoald  set  aslds  aeU 
of  OongresB.  I  dare  ssy  this  Is  the  intsrpretatian  that  ttas 
average  eltisen  places  upon  this  great  documeni.  Further- 
more, In  order  to  fuOy  carry  out  Its  mandate,  we  most  always 
ranember  the  purpose  and  the  spirit  of  the  ConsHmtfcw 
tfsUe  tratn  its  mere  mechanical  letten  and  paragraphs. 

WDomtJog  the  preamble  stating  the  purpose  of  the  Con- 

gtltutlon  comes  article  L   it  Is  significant  that  this  aztlele. 

"ghlch  Is  the  venr  first  part  of  the  body  of  the  Oonstttutian, 

begins  as  foDows: 

Skrok  1.  An  leglslattve  powen  herein  nanted  i^n  ^  vh^ 
In  a  Oongren  of  tito  united  WatoB.  whIOh  Aan  oon^st  or  a  8sBa*e 

and  Houn  of  Xtepi  eeeutatlvM. 

It  seems  l^rg^^i  that  the  very  first  part  of  the  Oonstitatkm 
slwuUI  deal  with  tiM  legislative  branch,  because  it  is  certain 
this  teaocfa  is  really  tbe  heart  of  every  free  government; 
it  is  tbe  branch  that  springs  dirsetly  from  the  people;  it 
initlatm  the  tonetions  of  the  ConstttBtkm:  It  is  the  policy- 
ipt^Mwy  body  of  the  Federal  Qoveniment.  "AH  legislative 
nrnvB"  axe  oonferxed  on  Congress;  and  this  alone  eaehides 
oaari  legistetion.  Oongreas  controls  the  union's  finances, 
fixes  taxm  aad  an  tppnipriattana.  and  establishes  aU  aalartes. 
aad  therdiy  asibtae  ttw  executive  and  the  judldal  brandies 

to  function.  , 

The  following  articles  governing  the  executive  and  Judicial 
departments  do  xut  confttr  upon  cither  of  these  branches  of 
the  Oovemment  tbe  power  to  make  taws.  It  is  also  notkse- 
aUe  that  the  llemben  of  tbe  House  of  Representatives  serve 
but  a  short  term  of  2  yeaw.  strictly  for  the  pmDOse  of  repre- 
'  fffiMitf  public  opinion.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  plan  of  the 
fraiaers  of  the  Constitution  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives tfioukl  speak  the  will  of  the  peei>le.  »^«f,~,*^5! 
seleeted  by  tbem.  The  Presldsnts  are  not  directly  adected 
to  tbe  people,  as  are  tbe  Representatives,  but  by  electors 
from  the  several  SUtcs;  originally  the  Ssnatom  were  elected 
for  a  period  of  •  fan  by  the  kgisl^Bes  of  «»«  ■^■^ 
atatea;  and  the  podges  of  the  Federal  courtjncoe  of  1^ 

«it  elacted.  hot  gU  v  appointed  bar  tt».5-S!!?**S.5SJ 
"diirii«  good  bebaviar.'*   Ift  is  cleazhr  evident  that  it 


intended  that  the  Boose  of 
the  dirsct  agency  of  tbe  peopls. 


m  section  a  of  article  I,  yoo  win  also  find  this  signlfleaat 
language,  "and  ttoaSl  have  the  sole  power  of  lnipfa«!hntept* 
Thus,  the  House  Is  clothed  niOx  tbe  power  to  impeadi. 
only  the  President  of  the  United  Stales  and  bis  OaUnet 
dais  but  also  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Ooort  aad 
Federal  Judges  scattered  throoghoiit  tbe  land. 
Impeachment  proceedings  axe  proeseated  W  Ibe 
Senate  sits  In  lodgment  as  a  jury  and  acts  joittPiaHy. 
another  signillcant  power  Is  plsroed  in  ttie  HOose  ef 


bei 
tbe 


Seotlon  7.  artkde  I.  states:  "An  bOs  for  ralslBg  revenoi 
4i^»n  orii^nate  hi  tbe  House  of  Representatives."  One  majer 
reason  oor  forefathers  fought  for  fteedom  was  beeanse  of 
"taxation  wtthottt  representation."  This  etanse  liMlliiNilBMy 
plaoes  tbe  power  to  raise  taxes  m  the  Honse  of  Repreasnta- 
tlves.  B  is  true  tbe  Senate  must  oonenr  aad  may  amend, 
and  the  PtesMent  may  veto,  but  tbe  pladng  of  this  signal 
and  ftmdamental  responslbUlty  on  the  Houw  of  Repreesuta- 
tlves  indicates  that  the  framers  of  tbe  OtsisUUiUnn  had  no 
thought  that  tbe  Hofase  of  Repcesentatlves  aad  tbe  Ssaflbe 
should  hold  an  Inferior  place  In  the  scheme  of 

Section  8  of  article  I  relates  that-  - 


Tho  ntaisissB  Shan  have  power  to  lay  and 

posta.  ud  tmeUm,  to  pay  the  debts  and  proelda  for  the 
defTWT*  and  general  w^l&n  of  the  U&tted  States. 

The  preamble  dMdares  the  "general  welfsre"  to  be  one  of 
the  purpoees  «f  the  Constitutian.  and  then,  in  tbe  above 
clause,  delegates  to  Congress  the  power  to  peovlde  for  tbe 
general  welfare.  In  the  A.  A.  A.  case  the  Supreme  Court 
has  stricken  out  of  tbe  Constitotlon  this  pow«r  of  Oongram 
to  Itfislate  in  behalf  of  tbe  "general  welfare." 


Article  n  of  the  ConstitutioQ  deals  with  tbe         ^ 

power.    It  makes  the  Prestdent  tbe  Oeamaadar  la  CUef 

of  the  Army  and  Mavy  of  tbe  United  States.  Mt  tt_ 

to  the  Congress  the  power  to  deelere 

aad  to  provide  the  men  and  the 

Whfle  the  President  may  veto  aa  act  ef 

may  be  passed  over  the  veto  of  tbe  Prerideat  br  » two  minlB 

majority,  leaving  the  final  determination  wtCh  lbs  tevw 


The  Piesldent  has  tbe  power  to  make  treattas^M be 
have  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  Sensf 
President  msy  appoint  ambassadors,  ettier  poUle 
jQdges  of  ttie  Supreme  Court,  FadsralJodges^sMofi  ^ 
iSials,  and  postmasters,  and  otbea.  hot  tttf  tlso  most  be 
confirmed  by  tbe  Senate:  an  of  whidi  hidioatee  QMit  tte 
executive  dmitment  Is  In  no  way  superior  to  tbe  legitettre 
bnndi  of  ttie  Oovemment,  hot  is  very  mndb  deprndrnt 


waniuuBom 


Artlde  m.  section  1.  sUtes: 

The  Jndlelal  power  of  the  Uhtfeed 
Buptvpbm  CXmrt.  and  In  sa^  mfsrtor 
fton  thne  to 


Congress  is  empowered  to  estabUdi  by  taw  tbe 
tbe  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Coortb   This  number 
changed  from  time  to  time.    A  story  In  rhyme  was 
IBiMHhM  showing  the  various  chsaiges  in  tbe 
Judges: 

inS:  Oo^vsadaoSlad  sS  finS  to  As 

The  numJ^  of  Jttotlen  at  six. 
IgOl:  Oongren  p^fTi?*^  on  a  change  to  fiv^ 

But  the  At  nma 


m. 


18S7: 


added  nnxnber 
high  judges,  an  in  line 


lOM 
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_  1  deflnei  the  jndldia  power  of  the 

SnpKine  and  tlie  ftodend  courte.  In  no  place  te  tbere  any 
direct  tanfoafe  or  aiv  ImpUed  langnace  thai  places  the  Fed- 
eral eourta  abore  tbe  other  branches  of  the  Ooyemment.  In 
no  place  it  there  anything  to  indicate  hF  word  or  impUcaUon 
thai  the  Sopreme  Court  has  the  power  to  set  aside,  to  veto, 
to  annul,  acts  a<  GoDgresB. 

IB  eouidennc  this  phase  of  the  qiMStion  it  is  Interesting 
to  note  t>**»  four  times  during  the  Cioastitatlaial  Convention 
n,yPii^f^«  or  motions  were  sotaittted  proposing  a  qualMed 
authority  in  the  Supreme  Court  to  veto  the  acts  of  Congress, 
and  In  each  case,  four  times,  the  Convention  rejected  grant- 
lx«  even  a  Umited  Jurlsdictioa  to  the  Bupreme  Court  for  such 


Ihe  librarian  of  the  library  of  Congress  has  kbMQy  fur- 
nUied  me  with  photo^atic  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
OumeuUop  coveiing  this  momentous  action.  The  first  mo- 
tloa  was  eonsldexed  and  releeted  on  Monday,  June  i.  1787; 
the  aeeood  on  Wednesday,  June  •:  the  third  on  Saturday, 
JOly  SI;  and 4he  fourth  on  Wednesday,  August  1§.  The  Con- 
venttSB  sat  for  U6  days,  from  May  26  to  September  17. 1787. 
The  day  flaed  for  the  meetii«  of  the  delegates  was  May  14, 
but  a  qmum  had  not  aritved  until  May  2S. 


We  kom  hram  history  that  the  power  oC  the  Jbdges  to  set 
•sue  the  laws  of  Coivress  was  first  asserted  by  Chief  Justice 
l^i^iall  In  the  fttnoos  l&urtiury  against  Madison  ease.  1803. 
Bm  the  Bupteme  Court  went  beyond  the  real  issue  of  the 
caae  to  asaert  a  very  seitoody  challenged  opinion.  History 
iteerds  that  Jdf erson  desired  to  impeach  Justice  Marshall 
fOr  this  arltmfihf^  dedskm.  Not  untU  54  yean  after.  1857, 
dM  the  amaeme  Court  further  usurp  the  power  to  nQlUfy  an 
aet  of  Congress,  the  famous  Dred  Seott  deeWan.  In  recent 
t  the  Court  In  many  il'^«''*"t  has  reasserted  this  eztraor- 


cvb  ttke  growhig 


_.  apparcBftly  did  not  reahm  the  m*g****"''*  of  this 
mwrpatton  through  a  long  period  of  years,  or  was 
took  BO  aetifln  to  reassert  its  power  and  to 
of  the  courts.   The  executive  de- 
Presidents,  did  make  protests, 
of  the  Federal  courts  marched 


The  powers 


conferred  upon  the  Pederal  courts  are  In- 

in  two  ahort  sectlona— 1  and  2  in  artide  m—and  in 

thiB  brief  statement  eonoeming  the  Supreme  Court  we  find 

this  very  slgnWfant  language: 

Xa  «B  tht  otber  «um  httof'tamUooitA  the  Bupwnw  Court 
kta  jwtodlBttaB.  hoth  as  to  tew  and  lact,  with 
sad  aaOHT  andk  ngutetloaa  ••  tta«  OongraM 


TO  the  kymaa  this  appears  to  give  Congrem  unmlstakalde 
anfhflsity  over  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Stqveme  Court  in  the 
caeea  that  appear  before  that  tribunal  by  way  of 


to  make 


that 


oontfderattoo  of  these  qootations  from  the  Constl- 

fmt*— *T  that  ft  was  the  porpQee  of  Its  makers  to 

for  three  branches  of  government:  Rnt.  Congress 

^  the  law*,  tnr'w**^  laws  for  the  general  welfare: 

that  the  function  of  ttie  eseeuttve  departoieirt  is  to 

the  htwi:  third,  that  It  Is  the  doty  of  the  Jtidges  to 

jk  the  knra.    But  there  Is  no  authority  to  indicate 

ttm  wise  men  of  178T  Intended  that  the  Supreme  Court 

1  cither  annnl  the  acts  of  Congress  or  that  It  dmdd 

«  aodal  and  economle  poUdea  that  should  practically 

the  American  people. 

Is  nniffflMr!^  the  provlnee  of  Congrem  to  enact  the 

the  SBMral  welfare  i  lausie  to  carry  out  the  man- 

w«B  orlglDaQy  plaoed  In  the  Coostttutlon.  Letus 

algnUlMnt  par^raph  m  seetlon  8  of  artlcie  I  of 


tbe 
OisilHMHisi  In  tB>  Qannmmat 


This  clause,  when  It  is  interpreted  by  a  layman  and  divested 
of  legal  qui^s  and  entanglonents,  would  indicate  clearly  that 
Congress  is  the  supreme  authority,  if  there  is  any  superior 
authority  to  be  exercised  by  any  of  the  three  branches  of  the 
Qovermnent. 


WHAT 


BUT18U  BB 


It  is  also  a  matter  of  signiflcance  that  the  f  ramers  of  the 
Constitution  were  famlUar  with  the  English  law.  had  been 
bom  under  it.  had  lived  under  it.  and  drew  heavily  on  that 
source  of  knowledge.  The  British  Parliament  has  asserted 
its  supi*emac7  for  centuries  over  all  courts,  and  one  of  the 
startUns  events  of  English  history  was  the  hanging  of  a  dis- 
reputable Ju(tee  of  the  high  court  and  others  driven  out  of 
office.  No  such  power  as  exercised  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  exists  in  any  other  great  power  of  the 
world. 

Under  the  British  ssrstem  the  House  of  Commons  has 
widened  Its  powers  until  it  is  the  supreme  branch  of  the 
Oovemment  today.  The  House  of  Ccnnmons.  like  the  House 
of  Remresentatives.  is  an  expression  of  the  public  wllL  No 
court  can  annul  the  acts  of  the  British  Parliament.  The 
mrig  lias  not  dared  to  exCTcise  the  veto  for  more  than  a 
century.  If  the  House  of  Lords  fails  to  approve  a  bUl  passed 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  a  second  passage  the  bill 
becomes  a  law  in  spite  of  the  cpposition  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  In  the  United  States  a  reactionary  Supreme  Court 
has  retarded  the  progress  of  democracy,  but  the  British 
House  of  Ckunmons  has  been  one  of  its  leading  promoters. 

Under  our  system  Justice  Roberts  possesses  more  dicta- 
torial power  than  anyone  in  America,  and  by  his  single  vote, 
swinging  from  side  to  side,  has  ratified  or  rejected  the  acts 
of  Congress,  and  there  is  no  appeal  from  his  decision. 

LXT  ITS  LOOK  AT  THS  >aCX>BD 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  review  some  of  the  historical  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  upon 
a  tf**>'»<'^^  discussion:  my  viewpoint  is  not  legalistic,  not 
hajt  splitting,  but  an  expression  of  ordinary  common  sense; 
and  my  appod  is  to  the  minds  of  men  and  women  of  the 
homes  of  America.  What  we  need  in  America  is  less  court- 
house sense  and  more  common  sense.  This  is  not  to  reflect 
on  lawyers  dealing  with  real  courthouse  subjects,  the  pri- 
vate relations  and  the  private  controversies  of  citizens.  The 
Ccmstltution  is  not  a  private  document  but  an  institutional 
statemoit.  to  be  construed  by  the  lawmakers  and  the  people 
for  whom  the  laws  are  made.  Shall  the  lawyers'  opinion 
on  the  subject  alone  prevail?  A  lawyer's  opinion!  Of 
which  one  of  their  own  number  once  said: 

We  tew7«i8  an  often  In  error,  but  we  are  never  In  doubt. 

THS  mSNIGHT  JXTDCKS 

First,  permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  abuse  of  the 
Federal  courts  by  John  Adams  In  the  appointment  of  the 
"midnight  Judges."  President  Roosevelt's  battle  to  reorgan- 
ise the  Federal  courts  is  a  repetition  of  the  historical  battle 
made  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  Jefferson  succeeded  John  Adams, 
a  Federalist.  The  Federalists  had  lost  the  election  and 
proved  to  be  bitter-enders.  After  the  election  the  Feder- 
alists, on  the  13th  of  February,  in  a  "lame  duck"  Congress, 
Just  a  short  time  before  they  were  to  surrender  the  Gk>v- 
emment  to  Jefferson  on  March  4.  1801,  passed  a  bill  which 
established  6  Federal  circuit  courts  and  16  separate  district 
courts. 

There  were  six  Judges  <m  the  Siipreme  Court  at  that  time, 
and  one  was  in  poor  health.  In  order  to  prevent  Jefferson 
from  appointing  a  Judge  to  the  Supreme  Court  the  act 
passed  by  the  Federalists  also  contained  a  provisi(m: 

Tbiit  from  and  after  the  next  vacancy  that  ahall  happen  In  the 
■aid  Ooort  It  shall  consist  of  five  Justices  only;  that  la  to  my.  of 
one  cauef  Justice  and  four  Associate  JusUoea. 

Not  only  did  the  Federalists  create  Judgeships  throughout 
the  country  but  they  also  created  the  offices  of  42  Justices  of 
the  peace  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Jefferson  and  his  followers  were  greatly  incensed  at  this 
*lame  duck"  action.  The  last  dajrs  of  Jcbn  Adams'  adminia- 
tratlon  were  occttpied  by  his  appointment  of  FederaUat  par- 


tIsMM  to  fin  the  newly  created  fadgeehipe.  ^onttanlng  !■*• 
the  night  previous  to  the  day  on  which  he  was  to  ga  out  of 
ofSoe.  Because  of  this,  these  judges  have  gone  deem  la  hto- 
tocy  as  the  "mUaight  Jud^s." 

After  Us  hmugnraticn  Jefferson  asid  his  auHowers  at- 
tempted to  undo  the  partlaan  acheme  of  John  Adams.  The 
PaderalistB  were  aecnaed  with  creating  ttaese  new  Judgeehlps 
ter  the  porpoae  of  taking  care  of  favored  partHane.  as  wdl 
as  to  block  the  liberal  program  of  Thomas  Jeflereon.  The 
act  paaeed  Iqr  the  Federalists  was  revised.  This  ixogram  of 
Jefferson  brought  down  seven  and  violeot  crtticiem  upon  hlaa. 
He  was  denounoed  in  terms  that  sound  strangely  similar  to 
those  now  applioi  to  President  Roosevelt. 

The  J^ersonlans  passed  an  act  abolishing  the  new  June 
and  December  terms  of  the  Supreme  Oomt  and  restoring 
the  old  Februacy  term,  hut  not  the  old  August  tenn,  thereby 
foretaw  the  adjournment  of  the  Supceme  Ooort  for  14 
^*Hmth«  This  was  an  ii^iw^H  if*^ty**9"  in  that  the  legis- 
lative department  of  the  Oovemment  mspeaded  the  func- 
tioning of  the  Suproaoe  Court  for  more  than  a  year  In 
onler  to  pzevent  the  nullification  of  leglBlaUon  enacted 
MftrnMing  it.  This  authority  ct  Congress  was  recognised, 
posterity  accepts  it  and  acdaims  Jefferson  for  his  liberalism. 

¥ot  this  i«aeaBi  the  Marbury  against  Madison  sidt.  fUed 
in  P«*ci»mfrffr  IMl,  did  not  come  up  for  decision  before  the 
Supreme  Court  unta  February  9.  1803.  This  suit  was 
brought  to  Coxce  James  i^«*^i«".  Secretary  of  State  under 
Jcfffreon.  to  deliver  a  cosunission  to  Marbury.  one  of  those 
apiwt"tf^  as  Justice  of  the  peace  In  the  District  of  Cdum- 
hia  by  Adams.  4  of  the  42.  commissions  not  having  been 
delivered  when  Jefferson  became  President.  Jefferson  char- 
acterized the  suit  as  a  political  expedient  to  use  the  oourta 
to  interfere  with  executive  prerogatives. 

The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  handed  down  by 
Chief  Justice  i^arghaii  was  to  the  effect  that  while  Martamy 
had  a  right  to  his  cooun^ssicn.  the  Supreme  Court  had  no 
eoastitutioaal  right  to  issue  a  mandamus  to  a  member  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  needlessly  adding 
that  the  act  of  Congress  a^it>^^»<'>g  writs  of  mandamus 
by  the  courts  was  itself  ui^PAf'^^^t^'"""**^  "^lis  opinion  was 
histoiy-naaking  in  that  it  was  the  first  pronouncement  of 
the  power  ot  the  Suprenie  Court  to  declare  acts  of  Congress 
,p.^»r.cHfiiHn»ai  The  jokcr  in  the  decision  was  that  the 
Supreme  Court  went  beyond  the  petition  lor  a  mandamus 
4^p<j  erected  a  legal  superstaructure  to  override  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government  and  usurped  a  power  nowhere 
granted  in  the  Constitution  and.  as  previously  stated,  iaur 
times  denied  to  the  Court  by  the  Consf.itiitlnnal  Conventicin, 


Another  dtaastrous  decielon  was  In  the  Deed  Scott 
Congress  had  enacted  the  Missouri  Compromise,  which 
lished  a  dividing  hae  between  free  and  slave  States.  By 
.settiic  — *«»»  this  aet  and  maklnr  legal  the  moving  of  daves 
into  fiee  States  the  Supreme  Court  destroyed  the  effort  of 
COngrass  to  settle  this  Tory  oootroverslai  ^peetion  Abra- 
ham TAi#win  stated  that  he  proposed  to  reverse  thU  ^tedslon. 
210  Prealdent  has  been  more  ea«hat*e  In  his  determination 
to  overturn  a  dedskm  of  the  Sapreme  Couzt.  and  the  de- 
cision was  xevezaed  by  4  years  of  the  bloodiest  war  hi  which 
this  country  has  been  engaged— a  war  that  eoi*  half  a  mtt- 
hodQ  lives,  deettoyed  thousands  of  homes  throughoiit  the 
Southland,  and  left  the  Southern  States  ravaged  toy  war. 
aome  parts  of  wfafeh  tmm  not  f uUy  recovered  even  to  this 
<toy  The  SuproBM  OcNtrt  was  reversed  as  to  Ored  floott. 
imt  at  what  a  tngic  cost.  Ihstead  of  reoogniaing  the 
jigfat  of  CoiMiiess  to  li^lslate,  the  aipreme  Comit  ovenode 
ttfte  lawmaUx^  hraaeh  of  the  QoversBBent.  but  <he  Supreme 
Court  will  aever  outlive  the  reproach  of  the  dedskm  that 
hrou^it  sach  a  bloody  tragedy. 


■<iri 


m 


Who  win  say  that  the  Mlrawiri  CuuipoowitR  vaa  nt  a 
wtoe  and  beneOoent  act  In  Itself?    Who  wlU  polot  to  any 
aot  of  **»««■  Congress  which  the  Court  has  naUlflwi  and 
tt  to  he  UDWim  before  all  man?    Whs*  laws  n"IJ"*^  ^^ 
bad  have  been  stopped  by  this  Courthouse  ?eto7.   Mot  the 


_  to  fciotlag  milHonaftwe.  tha 

iBgspoculatera.  the  lands,  the  timber,  the  mInwmU  and  tha 
eil  of  the  Bcvubttc  MO  had  lawa  favoring  special  pctvilate 
havehcea  vatoed  by  tha  coucts.  But  paum  aad  oonaidar 
the  genead  weliara  lawa  the  oourte  hava  klUed  or  sBaaactt- 
lated. 

Tte  SupreoM  Oouct  decided  againt  the  greenback,  tha 
money  that  iMid  won  the  OHril  War.  It  was  a  danleinn  nei 
in  the  internet  of  the  people  but  a  dociaiaB  that  unjustly 
profited  the  bankexs.  the  money  kndexa.  and  thoae  who 
spemilated  in  the  money  and  eredttt  of  Ihe  GovaramenL 
The  &T^'ym  was  an  <"mww«li  ^as  in  that  tt  violated  the 
faith  of  the  peoide  in  their  Oovenunent.  white  It  robbed  tha 
poor  aad  anrichad  the  lendem  and  the  explottoa.  Oeoeral 
Grant  zaversed  this  decision  by  adding  two  admtlnneJ 
Judges.  Who  Is  so  bold  as  to  caH  President  Girant  a  dic- 
tator, a  Coramtmlat.  and  to  repsoadi  the  Congif  of  that 
day  by  *^^^***g  tt  a  rubber  stami>?  * 

The  actioQ  of  Jefferaon  la  ridding  Ihe  oounfar  of  tha 
mkbilght  Judges  of  John  Adams,  the  ziihteous  InrtlgnatKm 
of  lincohi  at  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  the  action  of  Ocant 
in  eeversbig  the  former  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on 
the  ^eehback— all  have  been  Tlni'^^ttil  by  tint  and  have 
the  awireval  of  posterity. 


*  Another  wutatandlv  dedakm  of  the  Supieaae  Court 
oelhehMMmetax.  It  was  fiat  dedded  that  tha  hMoaee  tax 
was  constitutional,  then  a  Supreme  Court  Judge  changed  hli 
mind,  and  it  was  revetsad,  aad  the  act  of  Congress  was 
dedamd  imrettitiit<^f»^?  It  requlMd  18  kmg  yearn  hefora 
the  «**tiiMitii  amendment  to  the  Oonatltution  was  ratified, 
making  the  income  tax  legal. 
Amendment  XVI  of  the  Oonntitutinn  aaya: 

Ike  tm^nm  AaU  ba«e  pamex  to  tey  aod  eoUeot 
cornea.  Xnom  mbafeevar  source  derived. 

But  -What  has  the  Supreme  Court  donaf  It 
that  f^o^gi^^  has  BO  power  to  tax  Ihe  lalaiT  ef  a  Bupreasp 
Conrt  Judge.  Note  Ihe  fact  that  the  dsteenth  aaBecdmeoct 
sidopted  Vttnmry  SS.  IMS.  phdsdy  superaedea  the  ociginal 
xmw^y,*^  of  tiae  Ooiutitutkat.  A  majedty  of  the  Judgea, 
with  one  hand  en  their  poohetheokB  and  the  other  hand 
held  OP.  aareariag  to  ohoerve  the  laws  ef  the  UMtad  Statea 
and  the  preoervation  of  the  Oenatitutten. 
bcaroBd  the  pale  of  the  Conetitiitlea  ttoelf 
the  atatemth  amendment. 

Durhw  the  black  daye  of  March  193t.  wtaeu  tha  Kattott 
was  plunged  Into  the  depths  of  the  ikyiiMinn.  ftm^ta^mBr 
mant  Maeff  facing  a  deftdt  of  approaiBBatdy  |S/IOIi.MWXMt. 
«very  bank  with  olooed  doors,  fear  and  panic  knaddag  at  tbu 
door  of  every  home,  the  Bcoaomy  Aet  waa  paened  euttteg  tbs 
aahuqr  ef  afl  Govcmmeot  officials  15  pereent.  Did  tha 
Bopnme  court  yield  to  the  «re  needs  «f  a  despoeate 
Mo.  Bat  they  sotamly  decided  In  thdraapremewlBdo 
the  Soooomy  Act.  Ifioe  ihe  Inuoiue-tax  law.  iraa  for  otheoi 
and  not  for  them. 

The 


by  ^u**«^*THr  that  stock  dMdands  were  not 
This  deeMoa  is  aae  of  many  m  wbloh  the  power  tf  c 
ml^it  has  «f«<erthnfwa  the  natural  and  human  rlgbla  of 
helpless  masses,  who  have  no  high-priced  aad  hUdk-powtvad 
jrttameia  to  plead  thdr  eaam  ta  the  hlgh-ooet  aooxta  of  tha 
land.  In  9ite  of  the  plain  language  <f  Iha  1noBm»»tt 
amendment,  the  Supreme  Oouit  has  cgBemptad  haldsi  tf 
OoveROBeat  bonds  and  State  and  dty  bonds,  and  a^Bte.cily, 
and  oooaty  oOdals  from  paying  an  inoame  tax.  ttwutlBV 
lodKes  of  the  Federal  eoorts.  aU  United  States  Ooaemmcnt 
officials,  indndtng  (he  President  and  OoDgresanen.  pay  hi- 
ooBW  tax  on  their  salaries  without  deductiona  for  ttceos  of 


The  Sherman  aat^rwst  law  waa  paoed  years  ago  to 
throttle  combines,  tmrts.  aad  meoopoUes.    A  decMon  of  the 


mid  thereby  pnUad  the  teeOi  of  the  ioMT. 
_«  dedsioiis  waa  foBowedfcy  the  aeDst  glgaoMe  eomMnatioM 
of  cas^tal,  the  fbdng  of  prioea»  and  the  monopottoatian  of 
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nsatertals  and  prodoets  tbe  woiM  has  e?er  witnessed.  Tbese 
nithleas  carporattoos  have  flooded  the  Nation  with  watered 
and  worthlesi  stocks  that  have  swindled  the  investor,  wiped 
out  his  savings,  and  robbed  the  widow,  the  orphan,  and  the 
consumer.  These  gigantic  aggrepitlons  of  unearned  wMMh 
subaidlxe  newspapers,  corrupt  puWlc  offldals.  and  buy  out- 
rl^t  sehdterly  puppets  to  spread  poisonous  propaganda  in 
the  school,  the  forum,  and  the  pulpit,  and  defy  the  law. 


There  are  other  wen-based  criticisms  of  the  Supreme 
tionrt.  It  annulled  the  National  Recovery  Act.  an  act  of  con- 
gress to  regulate  hours  and  wages  and  the  employment  of 
children,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  invasion  of  State 
rights,  but  very  inconsistently  it  also  declared  unconstitu- 
ti(mal  the  New  York  State  law  to  regulate  the  hours  and 
wages  of  w(Hnen  and  diildren.  These  decisions  have  but 
tme  interpretatKm.  'ttit  Court  apparently  believed  that  no 
authority  should  prot^  the  women  and  children  from  the 
gxvedy  employers  of  this  country.  In  so  doing  the  Supreme 
Court  violated  the  very  purpose  of  the  Constitution  as  stated  I 
in  iSbt  preamble. 

During  this  year,  under  the  fire  of  an  indignant  Nation, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  reversed  its  former  unfavorable  de- 
cisions (m  State  control  of  wages  for  women  and  children 
and  collective  bargaining.  This  is  an  apparent  bending  to 
public  opinkm.  In  these  decisions  one  Judge— Roberts— re- 
versed his  former  dedston  and  thereby  reversed  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  Itsdf . 

iMKiaiuits  mvoa  ooBPOBAtioits 

The  courts  have  said  much  about  the  rli^t  of  contract. 
and  fKquently  have  ^tedded  that  humanitarian  and  salutary 
legislation  is  unconstitutional.  What  better  proof  have  we 
that  the  Supreme  Court  is  utterly  out  of  touch  with  modem 
problems  irtien  It  balances  a  hungry  mother  and  child  or 
a  father  addng  for  decent  wages  on  one  side  of  the  scale  of 
jostloe  and  aa  the  other  the  powerful  Steel  Trust,  the  coal 
banm.  the  Power  Ttust.  Ttiephone  Ttust.  and  other  great 
maoopoUsdc  entenvlses  of  the  country?  The  father  with  a 
family  to  support,  the  mother  with  hungry  mouths  to  feed 
have  no  dKdoe.  have  no  opportunity,  when  individually  forced 
to  treat  with  ttie  greedy  ci^itatns  of  modem  industry. 

Ih  uumeiuus  cases  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  inferior 
PMkral  courts  have  denied  the  States  the  rights  .to  tax  and 
reguiace  iMaopollstle  enterprises  within  a  State,  denied  the 
rli^ts  of  States  to  regulate  utilities  and  other  enterprises. 
and  have  denied  the  right  of  municipalities  to  purchase  utili- 
ties when  opposed  by  the  greedy  power  companies.  The  use 
of  the  infonetion  has  struck  at  the  very  heart  of  organized 
labor  when  attempting  a  redress  of  wrongs  in  its  battle  with 
ttie  eeonomio  rograUsts  and  the  overlords  of  industry.  Re- 
eent^  a  power  Trp»'r*"r  of  the  South  soui^t  an  injunctkm 
««nlMl  the  Tiniwism  YaUey  Authority,  a  Government 
afsney  producing  and  aellhig  dwaper  power.  A  petition  was 
filed  with  a  Federal  Judge  and  the  tojunctlon  was  dented; 
the  Power  Ttust  attosneys  raced  to  another  State  and  sought 
lifrrt**^  VMsral  Jndpk  Ptir  some  imknown  reason  they 
wUlMhew  this  petition  and  then  raced  to  a  third  Pederal 
Jadge,  who  granted  the  injunction,  The  Power  Ttust 
shopped  around  until  it  found  a  favorable  court.  Where 
*'w  the  peopte"  in  this  procedure? 

I%deeal  jndges  declare  a  law  o<  Oongrees  unconstitutional 
an  tnjonetlon.  This  edict  may  be  iasued  out  on 
the  pntate  of  Mlnnfiinri,  down  in  the  canetarakes  of  liouisi- 
•aa.  or  out  tai  the  remote  aectkiBs  of  the  ftur  West.  No 
BOttee  Is  given  to  the  Govemmcnt*  no  representative  ttom. 
ttie  Attorney  Ocaeralli  ofllce  has  an  opportunity  to  defend. 
Die  program  of  the  VWeral  Oovcnuaent  may  be  thwarted, 
a  gieat  pabUc  project  may  be  stopped  at  gieat  expense  to 
the  pobhe.  mstanoes  of  this  are  so  frequent  that  a  very 
grave  pobttc  doubt  has  arisen  in  the  pabUc  mind  as  to  the 
tntecilty  of  many  of  our  FBderal  ooorts. 

Hiiirtit    In  the 

to  the  Constitntlan  f  or  the 

by  the  Ctm 


War.  'Due  process  of  law"  today  is  the  refuge,  the  hiding 
place  of  the  great  outlaw  corporations  which  flee  from  the 
righteous  indignation  of  a  robbed  and  despoiled  public.  This 
mantle  of  protection,  designed  for  the  helpless  and  down- 
trodden, has  been  perverted  by  the  Supreme  Court  into  a 
cloak  of  mail  to  defend  and  to  protect  special  privilege 
against  the  wrath  of  outraged  victims. 

ICany  believe  the  Federal  courts  have  become  the  last 
citadel  of  reaction  and  the  last  trench  of  corporate  greed. 
Senator  Noaus  once  said: 

The  people  can  change  Congreae  and  the  President,  but  only 
Odd  can  change  the  Supreme  Covirt. 

Chief  Justice  Hughes  is  accredited  with  the  saying: 
The  Constitution  to  wbat  the  Supreme  Ctourt  says  it  to. 

James  M.  Beck,  a  great  constitutlcmal  lawyer,  formerly  a 
Member  of  Congress,  said  on  the  House  floor: 
The  Supreme  Coxirt  to  a  contlnuovus  constitutional  convention— 

thereby  meaning  that  the  Court  Is  constantly  framing  the 
opinions  and  the  policies  of  the  Individual  Members  into  the 
fundamental  fabric  of  the  Nation.  These  are  a  few  reascms 
why  Congress  should  reassert  its  authority  and  curb  the 
usurpation  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Congress  has  too  long 
suffered  these  offenses  of  Pederal  judges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  many  of  my  colleagues  that  a 
constitutional  amendment  Is  desirable  giving  Congress  un- 
questioned jurisdiction  to  regulate  interstate  ccmamerce. 
transportation  and  communication,  industry  and  labor,  agri- 
culture, social  and  economic  security,  public  health  and  gen- 
eral welfare.  I  would  add  another  defining  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court  over  acts  of  Congress  to  a  unanimous 
or  three-fourths  decision,  and  limiting  the  term  of  a  Federal 
judge  to  10  years. 

PKESIPEWT'S  plait  con  ST'IT  UTIOMAL 

The  President's  program  is  clearly  within  the  Constitution 
and  the  power  of  Congress.  Only  a  long  train  of  abuses 
which  have  contributed  much  to  the  disrepute  of  the  courts 
has  broufi^t  this  question  squarely  to  an  issue.  If  the  will  of 
the  people  is  to  be  considered  the  supreme  law,  the  arbitrary 
action  of  the  courts  must  be  controlled  that  democracy  and 
the  general  welfare  survive.  Liberty  Itself  is  endangered. 
In  these  days  of  industrial  and  financial  domination  liberty 
requires  economic  independence  and  social  security. 

The  present  hysteria  against  the  President's  program  is 
based  not  upon  a  proper  interpretation  of  the  Constitution 
but  upon  the  bias  and  the  prejudice  and  the  partisanship  of 
the  bitter-enders.  AH  sorts  of  epithets  are  hurled  at  the 
President  and  his  program:  the  msills  are  heavy  with  denun- 
ciations, on  the  one  hand,  and  pleadings  on  the  other,  de- 
manding that  the  President's  program  be  thwarted.  In  many 
respects  it  seems  to  be  a  repetitic»i  of  the  bitter  campaign  of 
1936. 

BOOSBVXLT  NOT  A  OtCTATOK 

What  are  the  President's  purposes  in  this  Judicial  int>- 
gram?  Is  the  President  asking  for  any  power  to  be  conferred 
upon  himself  for  his  personal  benefit?  He  is  asking  that  six 
more  Judges  may  be  appointed,  but  for  what  purpose?  Is  it 
iKit  to  give  decent  hours  and  wages  to  men  and  women,  and 
does  he  not  desire  to  eliminate  child  labor  from  the  sweat- 
shops in  the  land?  Is  he  not  endeavoring  to  give  the  farmer 
a  living  price  for  his  products?  Is  he  not  merely  trsring  to 
reverse  the  decisions  of  the  superannuated  Judges,  who  have 
made  it  impossible  to  carry  forward  a  liberal  and  progressive 
aiKl  humanitarian  program?  Is  he  not  merely  trjring  to  toing 
rehef  and  recovery  from  the  swamp  of  despair  in  which  we 
have  sunk  in  the  days  of  the  depression?  Is  he  doing  more 
than  to  seek  a  reinedy  for  the  ills  of  a  mechanical  and 
nKmopollstic  age?  Is  he  doing  more  than  cure  an  econcnnlc 
malady  that  has  sentenced  one-third  of  our  population  to 
being  ill-fed.  ill-clothed,  and  ill-housed?  Has  he  any  pur- 
pose but  to  promote  the  general  welfare?  Is  he  asking  for 
more  than  to  curb  the  greed  of  the  overprivileged?  Is  he 
unconstituaonal  because  he  desires  to  give  the  forgotten 
man  a  place  in  the  sun?  Is  he  a  dictator  because  he  believes 
all  men  should  enjoy  '*the  abundant  life"?   Is  he  doing  more 


than  to  acWeve  tti*  Bandata  of  the 
M36f    Are  not  these  ihe  very  ebi 
Bumiteriatt  tnterpretatfaon  of  the 
dent  not  seeking  only  to  earry  eut  the 
to  live  op  to^  the  spirii  thai 
document  by  Its  foHDSters? 


Intheetectiaaef 
fbund  inaoy  hn- 
IstheFieet- 


fereattetf  hito  ffato 


As  I  Interpret  the  Constitution,  I  see  no  danger  of  a  dfcta- 
tenidp,  and  I  do  not  fear  any  Abuses  txom  the  Presidents 
proposal.  On  tbe  other  hand,  I  do  see  an  opportanitr  to 
uupack  a  Supreme  Court  that  has  aheadr  been  padced  and 
stacked  by  men  who  were  bom  and  reared  in  ttie  taOcrw- 
candHe  and  coal-oil  lamp  days,  the  "hone  and  buggy"  days, 
and  a  majority  of  whcon  have  readied  afBuence  and  fame  as 
attorneys  for  raflroads,.  banks.,  street  railways,  and  other  great 
cuipeiaticins  of  the  land.  Tlte  exceptians  are  few  and  oot- 
standing. 

Who  that  thihks  without  bias  can  qupitton  the  right  of  the 
n-estdient  to  recommend  and  the  power  of  Gbngress  to  enact 
laws  within  the  Constitutloi?  The  President  and  Coagw 
have  a  mandatf  direct  from  the  people  ta  correct  the  abiises 
and  the  unfair  practices  of  this  in<histrial  age.  There  is  no 
doubt  a&  to  the  wm  of  the  people.  President  Booaevelt  was 
elected  by  the  largest,  vote  and  the  laisest  malbrfty  in  the 
history  of  the  oountry.  4ff  States  for  him.  but  2  agahist  him. 
The  Democratic  Party  enjoys  the  largest  membershto  In  Con- 
gress of  any  party  in  the  history  of  the  coun^.  Back  of  the 
President  and  Congress  is  a  vast  nu^ortty  of  the  peoi&  who 
voted  for  a  liberal,  proe^sslve.  and  humanitarian  program. 
It  was  their  verdDct.  evidenced  by  an  avalanche  of  ballots^ 
that  they  wished  that  this  Govermnent  should  go  forward 
with  the  president  and  Congress,  and  not  stand  stm  or  move 
backward  wtth  a  reactionary  majority  of  the  supreme  OcNUt. 
la  it  tu)t  a  disappointing  spectacle  fior  fhte  old  men— and  in 
some  cases  one  old  man— over  70  to  defeat  the  will  of  a  vast 
majority  of  the  people  and  thwart  remedial  and  pn^^ressive 
processes  of  government? 

The  President's  pregram  ofSera  the  shortest  route  and  the 
quickest  relieL  It  offers  an  opportunity  to  cany  out  into  law 
the  decisive  w^§»HatA  gi^ea  last  November.  It  witt  enable  the 
President  and  Congress  to  act  not  in  the  years  to  oome  but 
now.  Why  wait?  The  delay  of  sedal  iustioe  and  economle 
security  threatens  the  orderly  processes  of  gowmment^  our 
rtomfi/.Tft tir  h>«HHfftn»«  gjad  OUT  domfistlc  poaco  and  tran- 
lyuiUity.  A  vast  xmmbei  of  Amprlcan  people  under  eraspprat- 
Ing  dreumstaaoes  have  been  exryptionaHy  patlwrti.  charltahtr, 
and  Lmg-sufToing.  Our  aid  has  been  temporary.  We  have 
afforded  r^nioHnr^*  but  few  cures.  We  must  cmbaik  on  nav 
seas,  in  new  fxr^Tlrr*"^  to  meet  new  onessendes.  Quia  is 
a  ml^ty  task.  The  rwpoasihiBty  faces  ua  todagr  and  not 
tomorrow.   The  «>'^-»«;tfai««n  dlrecfis  ua  to  'Ensues  domeartc 


tmtbt 

ef 


The  same  partisans  that  attack  the  President 
of  Cencrees  and  dMnninre  the  Ift 
**— mailctoas  worda,  The  Mt— '^"t  of 
on  the  same  ptatfer 
voted  cewtetently  for  better 
naitlen  of  chUd  labor,  rdkf  for  the  fuvmn, 
moChers  Hid  feed  fsor  the  feaaiOes,  and  ~ 
ov«nrtichaiB«ly  in  thatieeord.  Those 
Congress  "rubber  stamps*  ooly  wish  them  to 
leaderahtp  ef  the  PresidHit>  to  aentfle  the  shfp  of  state,  aad 
to  be  traltoss  to  the  humanJiariwn  petertples  ef  govcrmacnt 
and  ta  the  gcnsnO-weMuw  wanditi  ef  the 
"Dictator'*,  "ceaamantsm'*.  " 
words  cast  by  parttsans  who  woaM  dntroy  not  onUr  the  pro- 
gram ^  the  New  Deal,  but  the  vcrr  essence  and  the  ^Mt 
ef  the  Coostitatton  itself.  Tb  stand  trv.  to  support  ttm 
President,  to  be  loyal  to  oar  patty  and  osd-  prlndplee.  -' 
be  caBsd  a  "robber  stamp"  is  a  far  "" 

than  la  ytetd  to  cnvioiie  and  

a  betrayer  of  our  party  and  tta  bcttaai 

rian  leader  and  a  repudiator  of  our  solemn  pledges  to  the 

pe(H)le. 


IdBshwto 

tutlon  was  made  for  men  aad  men  were  not 
OMtlhiOBP."    Thkiaapanllelerthe 
tarthe 


iarttm 

toUwertacs 
for 


to  Oengi  111  te.  "WonmarA  mardKt* 
I^  xm  not  he  dseeiwid  br  the  dfas 
daoBor  f^«»»*  the  amendment  of 
flpecial  privilege  has  been  ddven  to  ttia  last 
indlvidaahaa  is  battlta«  fuxlosn^  to  fartd 
It  wuld  bald  f  xam  m 
social  Justice  and  security.  The  Constitattan, 
Pnerideut,  escn  ti>e  rehietaak  Supreme  Goott,  are  aervanta 
of  "We.  the  peophf'.  "(krtvtng  thehr  Just  pawn  froa 
consent  gf  the  gevcroed."  We  are  the  pcopii  and  the 
moD  good  must  prevafl.  The  tarothexheod  of 
of  hnmanttj.  the  spirit  of  democracy  as  ewihortiart  in  the 
Coaiiitation  and  aa  eapenplHed  in  the  pctoelptaa  of  Chtla- 
tiaaity.  far  ontweish  the  parttoaa  and  the  teacttonar 
iDBs  of  the  Hipwiw*  Oaort.  IS^ami  righto  to  att, 
prhdlflge  to  none**»  is  ttm  golden  role  of  gnwiiwunt  and  the 
fiinrtaiwTdal  principie  of  demoexacy. 


Second  Deficiency  Appropriation  Bill 


EXTENSION  <^  REBfARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

OF  MAaaAcauBBTn 

IN  THE  SOUSE  OF  KEPSESISNTATIVIS 

Tuesdaih  Muv  4,  l»i7 

Ifr.  WIOQLEBWORIH.   Mr.  flpeaHr,  to  the  ceie  of  wm 

veaiaflte  onPWxraary  S  on  the  independc 
tlfln  bm  Z  stated  that  the  leeard  beCore  the  Appropsl 
the  uusettniv  to  my  ndnd  aa  to  tibe 
ef  the  fancltona  of  the  Tulff 

aad  pclldcB,  wentlnntnc. 
and  the 
tohaaetehea 
of  the  Commission  in  large  measure  under  the 
of  taiS  ledut'ttotL 

X  e^  the  attontiaa  of  «hi  emadttoe  to  thia  esMHCttan  la 
the  tostiBMnr  OB  beheir  of  the  Stato  DepactBMad  to  the  hear- 
ings on  ttto  diAdeneir  appfopi  lathi  ftHI, 


to  maintain  a  DMtfea  ef  Tkade 
ef  •».  14  ef  these  inetodrt 

the  Division  being  estimated  at  $265,540.    The 


ef  Sid  asid  iii  ninifi  to  |M5.0lt. 

I  to  the  UU,  the  itom  ef  gngOOO^Nt  tor  ^ 
with  the  riftwding  of 

of  ndBloBa  of  doBass  to 


totfaa 


that  It 


bat  aah^  on  oandttioa  that  t 

btdt  it  had  fasen  hapoasibto  to 
of  the  tax  alonv  to  aoaieone  Otoe.   Ag»» 
br  passihfe  dahoa  aadv  the 
:  Aet,  the  Oetton.  lUMoes^  an 

to  over  a  billion  doDtoa. 

»»**■ «"■  ♦fc^^i— i 

Revenue  believes  It  wiU  require  a  force  of  2.3tS— l^DTt 
partooental  and  1;M4  to  the  field— at  an  annual  cost  of 


de- 


10^ 
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I6.0M  JOO,  fhe  ttaw  is«otv«d  for  tOixamg  tbe  datans  being 
cstlinated  al  not  kn  than  5  years. 

One  o^***"-  item  maj  be  mentkmed.  tbe  Item  of  $438,500 
appearing  on  page  2i  of  tbe  un  f or  transportation  of  for- 
eign mails.  Tbe  purpose  of  this  apimipriation  is  to  provide 
an  mttitH**"***  subsidj  for  the  Pan  American  Airwajs  Co.  and 
the  Pan  American  Grace  Co.  for  air-mail  contracts  on  two 
new  serricea  bx  South  America.  The  a^itlonal  subsidy  is 
designed  to  make  posaiUe  two  planes  a  wedc  on  two  new 
routes,  one  from  Arequipa.  Peru,  to  La  Pas.  Bolivia,  to  Buenos 

Aires;  the  other  from  Rio  de  Janetaro  to  Asuncion.  Paraguay, 
to  Buenos  Aires.  The  two  companlw  referred  to  now  receive 
subsidies  amounting  to  $7300.000  in  respect  to  Mexican.  Oen- 

triU  hm*»^^^.  Sooth  American,  West  Indian,  and  trans- 
Facffie  service.  The  reasons  impelling  a  majority  of  the  BiA- 
^— committee  to  approve  this  item  are  embodied  hi  the  state- 
ment o<  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Moore,  on  page 
OST  of  the  hearings. 

M^  ffHyrf  purpose  at  thta  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  place 
myssif  squarely  bdiind  the  proposal  of  tbe  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Tauk]  to  request  the  President  of  the 
Uhited  States  to  submit  to  Congress  revised  Budget  figures 
for  the  fiscal  year  1938.  with  specific  recommendations  for 
such  reductions  in  contemplated  items  of  expenditure  as  he 
may  deem  mirntlsl  or  advisable  under  existing  conditions. 
This  seems  to  me  the  orderly,  dbreet.  and  effective  approach 
to  imifiMsl  economy.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
ITabbI  has  introduced  a  resolution  to  carry  this  proposal 
into  effect  Prior  to  the  announcement  of  its  introduction 
I  had.  myself.  Introduced  a  resolution  with  tbe  same  general 
purpose  In  view. 

The  public  debt  now  amounts  to  some  $35,000,000,000. 
Deficits  incurred  for  the  4  years  ending  June  30  next  will, 
in  all  probability,  amount  to  some  $14,000,000,000.  Prospec- 
tive expenditure  under  the  regidar  appropriation  biUs  for 
the  fiscal  year  lfi38  tndtrat^w  an  increase  as  compared  with 
that  for  1937  amounting  to  some  $500,000,000.  Pending 
legislation  understood  heretofore  to  have  the  general  kp- 
proval  of  the  administration  calls  for  expenditure  over  and 
above  Budget  items  amounting  to  several  bUlions  of  dollars. 
BiDi  IntTCdooed  In  tbe  Senate  and  House  are  authoritatively 
stated  to  can  for  an  aggregate  expenditure,  if  enacted  into 
law.  amoonttng  to  $190;000,000.000.  The  gravity  of  the 
lihiBtl'm  produced  by  the  spwMl»»*g  poUcies  of  the  admin- 
MrstPTL  the  dangers  inherent  in  those  polides  for  every 
and  diSkI  in  America  need  no  emphasis 
baa  tang  been  essesaUaL  ITnJusttflable  ex- 
be  diminated.    The  President  himself  has 

the  fact 

Bow  is  proper  eoonomy  to  be  achieved?  n  can  be  achieved. 
tB  ay  jBdpMBt»  If  tha  adDDlnistnitkm  will  oppose  the  enact- 
BMBt  of  further  Trg^i^r*^r  which  the  eountry  cannot  afford: 
if  tt  will  dcier  expenditure  under  existtng  teglsbittfin  which 
ma  wen  be  postpowsd;  tf  tk  wHI  tedleate  spedfta  reduettons 
fta  mpamd  items  of  eapeudltme  vdiiGh  it  believes  to  be 
flgMotial:  If  tt  wm  one  the  eBmlnattnn  of  undertakings  bgr 
tha  MMtanal  Ooverament  whteh  are  inadvisable  under 


Triia  the  aaattv  of  poatpoDement  of  expendttore  under 
eBtattng  'f*-****'^  The  prinelpal  item  In  the  bill  before 
■i  li  the  Item  to  pravlds  for  eupwndltnre  by  the  Tennessee 
'Vbltay  Aattertfey^  As  reported  bgr  the  cemmmeff.  the  Item 
an  apvnpdsttoa  d  anr  $48,000j008,  a  farther  ap- 
:  of  raceipla  fkott  an  sourem  eeUmatad  as  amomit- 
tm  to  over  $3,Tli,Ma.  and  authority  to  toeur  obligations  for 
the  preemement  of  eortpasent  for  dams  and  power-houses  to 
the  extent  of  $Mea,MO.  a  total  of.  asy.  $48,000,000. 
Bern  it  an  mdertektng  eontemplBting.  In  the  name  of 
and  Ikwd  eontnd,  the  oonstmetion  of  12  great 
tfaoTtaneeiea  Slfsr  and  its  tribntaries  at  a  ooat  of 
iMlfabiDlondoaanL  Here  is  an  undertaking  con- 
In  the  mma  of  the  dhpoml  o<  power.  Ineldeittal 
H  iiailietfi  andfhXMl  eontral.  the  ounstrueilon  at  power- 

and  so  forth,  and  the  mstal- 


latian  of  a  great  system  of  transmission  lines  at  a  cost  of 
many  i««""n«  of  dollars.  Here  is  an  undertaking  spending 
Tn<m«n«  of  dollars  on  a  fertilizer  and  soil-conservation  pro- 
gram from  which  to  date  tbe  farmers  of  America  have 
apparently  received  little  or  no  benefit  Here  is  tax  under- 
taking spending  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  on  a  wide 
variety  of  activities,  including  regional  studies,  experiments, 
and  demonstrations,  among  them  studies  of  "population,  dis- 
tribution, and  trends",  "urbanism",  "recreational  develop- 
ments", "social  and  economic  changes  and  the  migration  of 
population",  "interregional  competition  and  the  national 
intoest".  and  other  similar  matters. 

The  record  indicates  that  7  of  tbe  12  dams  are  partly  or 
wholly  constructed.  Construction  on  the  other  five  dams, 
however,  estimated  to  cost  over  $232,800,000  has  not  yet 
been  commenced.  The  record  also  indicates,  as  compared 
with  a  present  mR^T"'wn  system  demand  of  about  110.000 
kUowatts,  a  present  firm  power  capaclty->40  percent  load 
factor— of  some  260,000  kilowatts  and  a  present  installed 
capacity  of  about  350.000  kilowatts.  It  further  discloses  an 
inability  or  unwillingness  to  indicate  the  new  transmission 
lines  contemplated  or  the  power  facilities  available  or  uti- 
lized at  this  time  at  any  of  the  points  to  which  these  lines 
may  be  constructed.  The  amount  to  be  expended  on  new 
construction,  on  additional  electrical  transmission  and  gen- 
erating equipment,  on  fertilizer  experimentation,  on  regional 
studies  clearly  can  and  should  be  determined  as  a  matter 
of  policy  in  the  light  of  the  present  fiscal  situation. 

The  same  question  of  policy  presents  Itself  in  respect  to 
the  great  reclamation  projects  In  the  field  of  the  Interior 
Department  calling  for  vast  expenditure.  However  desira- 
ble, the  time  and  extent  of  construction  can  and  should  be 
determined  in  the  light  of  the  condition  of  the  Treasury. 

A  few  days  ago  the  House  passed  the  largest  appropria- 
tion bUl  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  history 
of  the  country.  Included  In  the  bill  were  appropriations  or 
reappropriations  aggregating  $500,000,000  for  soil  conserva- 
tioiL  This  provision  was  made  despite  the  fact  that  pay- 
ments in  this  connection  during  the  first  9  months  of  the 
current  year  were  said  to  have  amounted  only  to  about 
$200,000,000  and  despite  the  statement  of  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  in  charge  of  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  that  no  contracts  had  yet  been  concluded  in  respect 
to  the  fiscal  year  1938. 

I  shall  not  take  time  to  elaborate.  No  one,  I  think,  can 
successfully  challenge  the  statement  that  many  hundreds 
c/i  millions  of  dollars  can  be  saved,  and  saved  fairly,  through 
a  program  of  resisting  new  expenditure  which  we  cannot 
afford,  of  postpcming  expenditure  which  can  well  be  de- 
ferred, of  reduction  in  other  contemidated  items  of  expendi- 
ture, of  elimination  of  undertakings  which  cannot  at  this 
time  be  justified.  To  continue  with  waste  and  extrava- 
gance is  Impossilde  if  the  millions  of  men  and  women  who 
labor  in  this  country  are  to  be  saved  from  want  and 
suffering. 

The  Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1938,  and  the  recom- 
mendatlons  of  the  President  in  this  connection  sulxnitted 
to  C(mgress  in  January,  were  based  on  estimates  at  revenue 
and  expenditure  which  have  proved  to  be  erroneous.  The 
estimates  of  January  appear  in  April  to  have  been  In  error 
to  the  extent  admittedly,  of  over  $700,000,000.  The  finan- 
cial position  of  the  Federal  Government  Is  wcnrse  to  that  ex- 
tent than  it  was  represented  to  be  3  montlis  ago.  Obviously 
the  President  would  not  make  today  the  reccanmendatlons 
made  in  January  before  the  $700,000,000  error  came  to  litfbt 
Manifestly  bis  recommendations  at  this  time  would  carry 
with  them  the  greatest  possible  weight  in  Congress. 

If  proper  economy  is  desired,  the  place  to  begin,  in  my 
Judgment,  is  in  revised  Budget  figures  for  the  fiscal  year 
1938.  The  orderly  way  to  bring  about  that  revision  Is  by 
consideration  of  amended  reccxnmendaticxis  fran  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  the  light  of  exlstii^  conditions. 
I  ha^  that  the  Congress  may  have  the  benefit  of  sudi 
recommendations  at  an  early  date. 
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Fam  Tenancj  in  flie  United  States 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON:  JOHN  E.  MILLER 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wein€$daM,  Mam  S,  1837 


8PBSCH  OP  BOir.  GABL  S.  BAIIZT.  OOVKBIIOIB  OP  MBCAWBAfl. 
OR  FARM  TSfAlfCT  IN  TBB  TJHITSD  STATSS.  DBLEVXBXD 
AFBOi  ».  van,  BSPOBS  THE  CBAMBSB  OF  OOMMKBCB  OP 
TEOE  XmUBD  SXaXB  IN  WABHlNCiraW.  D.  o. 


Mr.  MnUER.  Mr.  Bpeaka,  vnOa  the  leave  to  extend 
ray  remarks  hi  the  Racoio,  I  Include  the  tdOambig  speech 
on  Fkrm  Tenancy  in  tbe  United  Btates.  dettvwed  April  29. 
1937.  before  the  Chamber  of  Commeree  of  tbe  united 
States,  at  Washlngtan.  D.  C  by  Hon.  Cazl  X.  Bailey.  Gkyy- 
emor  of  Arkansas: 


I  iboold  like  to  mrr**— ***  in  tbe  beginning  that  I  am  not 
mitted  to  sny  siaeli  Hnacy  as  that  tann  tenancy  la  a  xdatlon- 
|fcte  wbleh  Should  be  enttrdy  aboilrtiM  Aa  a  matter  at  fact. 
In  tbe  very  nature  of  bmnan  dtSerenoee.  tt  la  tmpnible  to 
acSUere  a  oondltl<m  under  which  etery  tiller  ofjthe  aofl^wlll  be 
capaUe  of  farm  ownership  and  managwnent.  Fana  tenancy  la 
a  condition  which  can  be  and  must  be  tmprotad  If  owr  elvlltHt- 
tlon  and  our  political  and  extixiimlc  sjatems  are  to  sorrtve.  Fann 
tenancy  la  a  herttage  which  baa  created  new  moblama  prtndpany 
l>fffiaii>wi  of  the  fondamantal  dUTarencea  m  xann  tenore  tn.  ttie 
XTUted  Statea  and  land  tenure  In  other  eoonomlc,  political,  and 
KfK\fi  aystema  throughout  the  world.  The  proUema  created  by 
onr  amtem  at  land  tenure  have  grown  to  their  praeent  magnitode 
and  complexttf  with  the  growth  of  the  Nation.  They  cannot  be 
aolved  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  or  a  stroke  of  the  pen. 

Tbe  attack  on  theee  condltlona  48  zu)  daaa  war.  and  neither  la 
there  any  element  cf  radal  prejudice  Invohred.  R  la  the  be^- 
nlng  of  a  alege  wmeh  may  nqatim  awarat  naiiiarattnna  of  «ort 
tor  emmaenn  oonciuitfon.  A  few  yean,  even  a  lew  mcitha,  asp 
it  would  have  been  polttteaHy  anieldal  tot  a  atata  oflktel  to  dla- 
eiMB  the  prablema  which  form  the  aubfeet  of  my  taOt  to  you  on 
thia  oocatfoB.  Be  would  have  been  played  Into  the  attitude  of 
a  demagogue  stirring  rulal  prejudice  and  acTaylng  daae  agalmS 
daaa.  State  ofllclale  wen  eqpected  to  deny  the  estotenoa  of  any 
bad  oondlttona  within  ttaatr  reepeotlve  Btatea  and  meat  with  a 
blaat  of  donagogutfy  every  effort  to  identify  bad  ctBMllUottB  and 
Inaugurate  effotia  to  eoraeet  them.  It  would  be  poUttcaUy 
parlloua  now  lor  a  State  offldal  to  participate  m  thla  effort  If 
the  natl""*^  admlnlatratlon  were  not  pronddlng  the  leaderahlp. 
It  would  be  futlla.  too,  becauae  State  tax  Income  Is  not  auffl- 
cioit  ta  sustidn  any  worth-while  corrective  program,  and  tnherent 
Intaratate  reiationsbtpa  of  floods,  eroalan.  Immigration,  and  emi- 
gration are  Insivmountable  bairlara  to  State  effort. 

Throughout  tbe  hlatory  of  mankind  i|)ectacular  fncUHents  ham 
been  tbe  means  by  which  public  attention  has  been  foctued  upon 
wmdltlffm  whldx  needed  ooRaetton.  Becently.  Inddenta  have 
•counad  m  my  State  which,  though  rather  aordld  and  of  more  Infre- 
Quant  oecumnoe  than  total  ecUpeea  of  the  aun,  have  been  diatcrted 
by  the  metnipotttaB  pnas  Into  lurid  stories  which  have  had  tbe 
anact  of  oentariM  nattTn**  attantton  upon  the  evda  of  fism  ten- 
ancy. Social  ana  aeonomic  condltlona  m  the  matropciltan  areaa 
mSd  caameOon  too.  But  Instead  of  nurdng  rMHiitirwrnt  at  thoaa 
who  have  choaen  to  axaggerata  the  condltloii  In  Artranaee  and  sulk- 
Jly  inii^iVr*'w  the  zacmnlnatlon  that  *yonr  comllttnofi  la  wodm  man 
oura^ArtuSma  is  addng  the  opportunt^  to  take  the  lead  In  coop- 
erating with  the  National  Oovemment  tn  starting  a  loig-ranga  pro* 
gramxor  the  Inqvovement  cftMm  tenaary.  We  hope  history  will 
glva  na  a  kind  page  far  onr  tfort. 

There  As  aoma  dUfsrenoe  In  farm-t«iaDBy  oondltlnna  In 
said  the  Sontn  genarally.  from  the  oonrtMinna  to  be  found  in 
B^rla  of  tiM  Nation.    TiM  peroentaga  of  lananny  la  gieatai  in 
eooth  and  MkMla  Wieat  than  In  othar  aaottona  of  «M,^nttad 
niiaaiw.  mH^nUam  steraorappaea  the  paiueiitaga  «f  tenanta  la  tha 
Scxtth  la  leas  than  In  all  other  parte  of  tha  eouaetqr  aaoapt  Haw 
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of  ttntmeg,  tseiudtng  Oioneropptn,  by  gtogrofbie 
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FurUiermore.  the  condition  of  tenanta  In   ^^f1^snaia  Is 
than  In  aome  other  eecttona  of  the  South.    A  noaat  stoito 
piantattona  by  the  Works  Progress  Admlnlatimtlan  rtMwa  that 
the  average  there  are  more  tenant  houses  painted  and 
In  Arkansas  and  the  ntmiber  of  occupants  per  room  la  lam  than 
in  other  paota  of  the  South.    Alao,  the  average  net  moama  for  aU 
plantation  workera  Uf  Arkanaaa  la  appmrlmatrty  tha 
throus^iout  tbe  South. 


Foeton  of  ttafnf  ataaJarit  of  tammfs  iatludaJ  in  aaawwy,  XfM 

OLaDdlard  and  Taoant  oo  tba  Cottoe  Plaatstton,  Works  Prcanai  AdmlBMntka 
ffiaf nh.  Mnmifrai*  Y.  iSM, p^m,rat, aJa< 
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tablaas). 

<a)  If  we  wanted  to  eaeuea  tha  avlla  of  Cum 
South  we  could  truthfully  aay  that  many  of 
tanoee  from  that  tragic  Incident  In  our  nattrwal  hlstoiy  raf erxed 
to  generally  aa  Bm  Civfl  War.    Itatfl  tha  abcMMon  of  alavcry  no 


ravagee  of  a 

fwawpw— i  10  uuituale 

a  happy  davtoa  for  both  tha  freedman  and  the  Unpofarimad 
towner.    Ttia  landowner  provided  tha  land.  aaad.  and  liiniH 
rto  and  tha  lOaaactad  aiava  pamklad  the  iiiaiHinaar  for  ptaaf- 

mg.  oolttvattng.  and  harveattng.    Bach  took  as  hia 

an  agreed  purtaon  «f  the  cropa.    TUa  ratattaBmi^ 

It  by  no  maana  ounaututee  tha  major  part  of 


a  pcopartleBMtaty  laanar 
nie  higteat  typaoftendlard  and  tenant 


m  whieh  «ha  tenant  pays 
earti  far  tba  nm  af  the  B 
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_  _  la  •  cmd*  prtTft—  o<  saartfTtonyliig 

I  to  ta  gimi  to  riuBBcroppan.    TIm  parebsM 

wMh  oataifta  foadi  to  be  reaold  to  wtitcttA  pur- 
'  tocma.  Md  tte  Rttnment  frooi  ealttvMon 
tf  ■iilMHTflml  lantt  la  oaly  one  ptaaM  of  tbe  laifw  provmin 
vbieb  la  ASmted  bj  tha  Prealde&rfe  Finn  Ttaaiiej  Oooammee. 
ySlfiJ]S^tSaimartoT»«m«nber.  Aa  a  matter  ot  fart, 
ito  uimai  uuaiatfw  an  tbamailvw  Tlettma  at  the  picaent  mal- 
AdlMtBieBtola  our  aocM  and  econmnte  ayatcma.  A  lai|e  m»- 
jStS^QiMlar  baa^  ilabt.  many  operating  ^*^o«^  •f**!^ 
nraat.  and  aTHrT*-"***^  numbera  operating  **  •c^i^aljam.  Ou- 
SSy.  tr!oSd«r»e  no  aaafnl  pwpoaa  to  tranaf orm  tenwita  Into 
tyrtfitTif  of  owiMr^-oparatafa  IX  owaer-operaUva  tbemadTMoe- 
eoDT  an  unaattafactocy  atatoa.  Am  a  matter  of  fact,  a  comctlve 
Afjaiani  must  mclode  Impcovemedt  o<  aUtoa  lor  onraer-operatora 
ind  redoctloa  of  abaentee  landlocdlam. 

R  iTattito  bvt  approivlate  axiom  tbat  a  thain  la  no  stronger 
ti^  tta  enaKat  UniTAgrlcalture  la  a  Unk  In  our  aodal.  economic, 
awl  TnrttM''*^  ebaia.  Xta  prtfblema  muat  be  aolved  if  tbe  dialn  la 
to  leaMSTlntaet.  Wben  tbere  yet  remained  vaat  ezpanaea  of  un- 
oeeuDled  land  on  tbla  eontlaent  for  aqdorattoa  and  developmmt, 
wbaBia avafiabla maapoiwer  bad empk^ment. by  reaaon  of  HnaDar 
PUPTij^^^yw  aad  tbe  need  for  manpower  created  In  bwlldlng  an 
^■^irtw>~and  atietdalng  Ita  boondarlea  to  tbe  laat  Umlt.  tbne  were 
y»«*^ublaiaa  aa  niMI  la  our  national  Ufa  today  not  only  in 
ntatftoa  to  agrteiiltare  but  la  relation  to  every  other  pbaae  of 
Amarloan  Ula. 

'So  oooto  mm  tbe  report  of  tbe  Preatdenffe  Oommittee  on  Pkrm 
ItaMmarttetenn-tmmey  problem  in  brief  is  tbat  '^alf  a 
SSmyaflbom^or^rtoarfMm^  roamj*!^ 

or  vawT  Bto  an  taoaata.   Hiey  cperate  land  and  baUdtnga  vatned 

•(  •iijooiMioo.ooo.    iPor  ^i"«£iojf~»  ^  "''SSJ^fJIS; 

WW  yaar  baa  been  aboot  46,000.    Many  ebange  farma 

1  or  S  yawa.  aad  i^parently  one  oat  of  three  remaiaa  no 

1  jmt.    Thouaaada  of  fkrman  eammonly  coaalderad 

aa  liMaean  aa  tenaata^  betaTiittr  la  aonte  azeaa  tba 

an*  eoolty  la  their  laoueity  la  aa  little  aa  one-flfth.    Fully 

tiM  total  farm  popolatloa  of  the  muted  Statea  baa  no 

rtty .• 

fooad  now  to  ba  lueinuie 


i 


S. 
4. 
«. 
C 


of  liiaitwimta 

la  debt, 
vnalile  to  obtala 


A  lane  fwportlep 
IHilly  danreat  Mat 


of  tbon  flaawtftrl  aa  owncn  ooenpy  only  a 

to  tbat  of  tbe  tenant  beeaaae  of  mortgage 

jpcrating  f aimen  aa  a  whole.  It  baa  been 

thalr'equity  in  tbe  landa  which  they  operate  la 

tbaa  ana-flnh;  tba  otbar  foor-flftha  belonga  to  land- 


ef  laadlocd  and  taaaat  la  generally  imaathtfactory 

aad  tenaat,  though  la  practically  every  geaeral 

lad!  vidua!  iTr^r**"—  of  aatiaf aetory  relatlonablpa. 

of  an  toaaata  la  the  aouthem  cotton  aad 

■barecroppen.     Tbey  operate  TlOjOOO  fanna^ 

of  an  the  fwma  In  the  united  Cttatea. 

aot  eonatltate  a  augor 

of  1900.  man  than  25 

en^loyed  la  farming  throughout 

lfl0stlona  Induced  by  duat 

'  to  the 


uMf^  to  the  already  too  large  lower  daasiflcatloaa  of  farm  tanim 

'^^e'cauaea  of  theee  Inaecurltlea  may  be  summariaed  aa: 
(1)  Keonomlc  nudadjuatment. 
(a)  Defective  land  and  credit  pcliclea. 

(3)  Ffee-aimple  ownership  of  lands. 

(4)  Credit  dlaabUltlea. 

Tbe  effecta  of  theee  cauaea  and  conditions  ire: 

(1)  Son  erosion. 

(2)  Social  decay. 

(3)  jioitft^wg  and  tfhiftleea  population. 

(4)  Low  standarda  of  living. 

■OQWOinC  KALADJTTSnmnO 

The  floods  and  dust  storms  of  recent  and  recurrli^  ezperlenoa 
oonstltuto  siqwrloads  to  the  stndn  of  the  general  economic  situa- 
tion on  our  land  tenure  system.  Let  it  not  be  iTnaginwl,  however, 
that  Increase  in  the  evils  of  farm  tenancy  can  be  charged  ezdu- 
slvely  to  either  or  all  of  these  experiences.  The  rate  at  which  the 
number  of  thoee  In  lower  farm  tenure  dassiflcatlon  has  increaaed, 
and  the  rate  at  which  the  number  of  thoee  in  the  owner-operator 
claaaiflcation  haa  decreased,  has  continued  unabated  since  1880. 

These  e^qteriences,  however,  have  served  to  emphartae  certain 
basle  weaknaaaea  in  frxi««i^g  systems  of  land  tenure.  It  is  now  per- 
fectly dear  that  farm  secozlty  cannot  be  accompUshed  by  ao  aimide 
a  geature  aa  changea  in  the  land  tenure  system  and  the  correetioa 
of  credit  dlsabilltlea  and  revlsKm  of  credit  policiea.  xinleaa  at  the 
m^ynm  time  agriculture  ia  equitably  balanoed  with  othv  elemaate 
in  our  national  life. 

In  my  qptr^'mi.  nfttl^n'*^  policiea,  ahaped  to  create  conditions 
that  bring  about  price  levels  for  agricultural  producte  which  an 
proportionate  to  those  of  other  commodities,  are  proper  and  neoea- 
aary.  Any  national  policy,  also,  which  wHl  operate  to  stablllaa 
price  levels  will  have  a  noticeable  tendency  to  prevent  the  coatly 
and  painful  recurrence  of  forced  farm  mortgage  liquldationa  which 
inevitably  follow  apeculatlve  land  booma. 

I  am  by  no  meana  committed  to  the  idea  that  general  Im- 
provement la  the  economic  position  of  agricultura  wHl  eliminate 
aU  tenancy  dlfBcultlea.  In  order  to  readjust  our  traditional 
mettioda  of  holding  lands  and  our  attitude  toward  property  in 
land  aubstantialhr  more  than  mere  attainment  of  equality  of  In- 
come for  agrlcultun  must  be  accomplished.  Increased  incoma 
and  eaay  credit  will  not  of  themselvee  eliminate  the  ignorance, 
malnutrition,  morbidity,  social  dlacrlmlnationB,  and  low  ataad- 
arda  of  living  by  which  many  farm  f  amlliea  are  now  haadiaviped. 
oavwcnvB  iamb  akd  cbbbtt  rouiaxa 
The  Oovemment,  in  large  measure,  is  responsible  for  defeetlvo 
land  and  credit  policies.  In  some  regions  the  homeatead  policy 
created  unite  too  amaU  for  fffoflteble  occupancy.  In  diqxialng  of 
public  landa  amaU  effort  haa  been  made  to  prevent  the  occupancy 
of  landa  unfitted  for  farming,  and  practically  nothing  haa  been 
done  to  prevent  apeculation  in  land  or  to  check  the  growth  of 
tenancy.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  a  definite 
governmental  reqxmsibillty  in  the  solution  of  farm-tenancy  prob- 
lems created  thereby. 


OWMUSHZP   OV   LAMIW 

The  Nation's  "founding  fathers'*  came  out  of  a  condition  when 
fae-atmple  ownership  waa  unknown.  Ownership  in  lands  was 
characterised  by  practically  no  personal  ownership  or  domination. 
It  being  recognUaed  as  an  exclusively  public  property,  subject  to 
Timit**^  occupancy  and  use  by  the  individuai.  The  opportunity 
for  individual  ownership  and  domination  over  land  waa  one  of 
the  most  powerful  factora  in  the  early  mlgrationa  to  North 
America. 

It  la  now  apparent  that  this  system  of  landholding  has  not 
resulted  in  keeping  the  land  in  the  possession  of  those  who  work  it. 
Such  ownerahip,  furthermore,  too  generally  haa  been  interpreted 
aa  a  Uoenae  to  abuse  the  land  without  regard  to  the  effecta  oa 
other  lands  and  the  general  welfare.  Early  salee  for  quick  proAte 
have  upaet  permanency  of  occupancy  and  deatroyed  stability  of 
temmcy  contracts.  Oovemmental  jMlidea  in  disposing  of  pubUe 
lands  have  made  it  poaaible  f«r  ownerahip  to  be  veated  In  huge 
traeto  by  thoee  who  had  only  a  speculative  purpose  aad  no  Intea- 
tlon  of  putting  the  land  into  cultivation. 


tnusq^oyntBBt  or  vflt  be 


It  aaema  to  me  that  the  moat  iflarlng  credit  disability  la  the 
traditional  requirement  that  annual  paymento  on  farm  debt  ba 
aaUorm.  without  regard  to  the  fiuetuatlona  in  economic  oondltlons. 
Snrtfy  Amerlcaa  Inganuity  can  deviae  aomethlng  better  than  that. 
The  Faderal  farm-loan  banks  an  a  atep  in  that  directkm.  They 
have  provided  mon  adequate  credit  fadUtiea.  lower  interest  ntaa, 
aad  longer  pcrloda  of  amortlBation. 


Hie  President's  Farm  Tsnancy  Oommittee  made  this  very  tena 
but  very  pointed  comment  on  soil  erosion  and  social  decay: 

"The  effect  of  past  and  present  policies  of  land  tenxire  can  be 
measured  in  terms  of  what  has  happened  to  the  Nation's  chief 
national  asset — the  soil.  The  correlation  between  soU  erosion  aad 
tenant  occupancy  is  very  striking.  The  reasons  an  obvious.  The 
tenant,  whose  occupancy  is  uncertain  at  best,  and  ordinarily  does 
not  average  mon  than  2  years,  can  lU  afford  to  plant  the  farm  to 
any  but  cash  eropa.  The  shorter  the  operator's  time  on  the  farm, 
the  blister  the  pooentage  of  crop  land  in  com  tenda  to  be.  and 
oooaequently  the  higher  the  degree  of  erosion*,  aaya  an  Iowa  Experi- 
ment Stetloa  bunetla.    The  tenant,  who  haa  no 


penhaiwnt  oecupancy.  eaa  rarely  aSbrd  to  appty  fertOlMn 

the  amount  which  will  give  him  moat  Immediate  retuxa  or  to  plaak 

aoU-buUding  cropa. 

"The  tenant  who  eq>ecte  to  remain  but  a  abort  time  oa  a  farm 
haa  little  incentive  to  otmaerve  and  Improve  the  aoU;  he  haa  equally 
nttla  inomtlve  to  maintain  and  Inq^rove  the  woodlot.  ttie  hooae, 
bam,  abed,  or  other  structuree  on  the  farm. 

"Tenancy  haa  contributed  to  aoU  depletion:  aoU  depletion  haa 
tn  turn  contributed  matMiaUy  to  the  expansion  of  tenancy 
if«Mi  the  further  Improvement  of  tenaata  imd  oroppen. 

"The  aoil  ia  a  natural  reaoune  in  which  our  total  eMUaatton 
haa  a  atake.  Ito  proper  use  and  oonservaUon  requin  mortlflflatlon 
of  our  preaent  system  of  land  tenun. 

"Broaloa  of  our  aoll  haa  Ite  counterpart  In  eroalon  of  oar  aoda^. 
Hie  one  wastes  natival  reoourcee:  the  other,  human  raeewroea. 
Instability  and  insecurity  of  farm  families  leadi  the  binding  ele- 
mento  of  rural  community  life." 


aaiFTmo  ams 


cinajuia 


A  national  aurrey  in  1036  Indicated  that  about  MJS  percent  of 
me  2.805.000  tenant  farmers  of  the  Matlaa  had  oeciq>led  their 
preaent  farma  only  1  year.  In  many  large  araaa  the  proportion 
exceeded  60  percent.  It  may  be  surprtslng  to  you  to  know  that 
white  tenanto  move  mon  frequently  than  colored  tenante.  Tills 
tnceeaant  removal  from  farm  to  farm  aad  tcaok  oommualty  to 
community  obvloualy  pnvente  the  poeaibili^  of  then  familiea 
being  molded  into  tbe  normal  aodal  Ufa  of  any  oommunl^.  Ilio 
childnn.  caught  in  thia  turbulent  current  of  oontinued  ramovala, 
find  their  achoollng  continually  Interrupted,  if  aot  made  utterly 
Impossible.  Thus  they  suffer  from  mental  as  well  as  economic 
Insecurity.  This  shifUng  of  dtlaens  not  only  breaks  down  the 
aodal  fiber  of  tbe  f aminee  tlwiiiiwHivea  and  makes  of  them  a 
ahlfllnaa  lot,  but  It  takea  toll  from  the  reaourcea  of  the  entin 
aodal  order. 

law  acamaBD  or  uvon 

A  standard  of  Ifrlng  below  any  levd  of  decency  anist  prevail 
when  oae-ltfth  to  one-fourth  of  the  farm  population  Uvea  ia 
SBttreme  poverty.  Throughout  the  Hatkm  lai«a  faaalllea  of  tea- 
ante,  croppera,  aad  farm-wage  Uborera  live  la  houaaa  of  two  or 
three  rooma.  Generally  these  housea  an  of  poor  oonstmetlon,  in 
a  stoto  of  bad  repair,  unsightly,  aod  weather-beatea;  acraoia  for 
protection  agalaat  Inaeete  an  ran.  Tbe  aurroimrilnga  an  bleak 
and  imattraotive.  None  haa  modem  aanltattrm,  a  few  have  no 
outside  sanitary  arrangemento.  and  even  toilete  which  an  pro- 
Tided  an  disgustingly  insanitary.  Tliese  famines  an  geaaaUy 
ehzonlcaUy  imdemourtahed;  thereftte,  readfly  aohjeet  to  diaeaae. 
Fellagrak  malaria,  hookworm,  and  other  paraaltea  exact  heavy  toUa 
Inltfe  and  energy.  Provisions  for  maintenance  of  health  and 
treatment  of  diaeaae  amongst  theee  familiea  la  rarely  suitable  and 
totally  lacking  and  Inadequate  la  maay  looaUtiea.  Ctothiag  auf- 
fideat  to  aSOrd  bodily  proteotlon  ia  tbe  aaibltlon  of  theae  peo|rte. 
Ifaay  of  them  do  aot  have  even  sufficient  to  malntein  adf- 
raapect. 

It  eeems  to  me  It  would  be  superfluous  for  me  to  elaborate  how 
doaely  laterrdated  farm  aad  dty  weU-belBg  an.  'Sbn  an  tbor- 
oi«hly  eonsdoua  that  low  standarda  of  Uvlag  in  tha  eouatry  limit 
production  la  the  dty.  America's  industrial  productive  capacity 
tt  definitely  limited  by  standards  of  Uvlng  on  the  tana.  It  la 
equally  aa  tme.  of  oonraa,  tlmt  the  activity  of  Amerieaa  tadnafcry 
Ibaa  a  deflatte  eSWt  upon  tha  oapadty  of  the  farm  pqpulattoa.  to 
.find  awn  )oba  and  mon  and  better  nuukete  for  ite  producta. 

A  conaldwatlon  of  the  cauaea  of  the  evUa  of  farm  tenancy  aad 
their  enumeration  doea  not  condude  the  neceaaary  effort.  Bi- 
eeptlag  myaeif.  the  «t^«i^*»««  of  the  Fraatdenra  apedal  oonuntttae 
on  farm  tenaaey  an  thoughtful.  pubUo-eplrited.  vraU^nformed. 
and  generally  auooeeaful  men  and  woman  from  all  parte  of  the 
united  Stetea.  The  report  of  thIa  oommittee  was  aubmittad  to 
Oongreaa  hi  a  meeaage  by  ttie  Pnaident  on  Vabruary  It,  18S7 
(H.  Doc.  NO.  140,  70th  €Xmt^  let  saaa.). 

If  your  enterprlaae  an  to  proaper.  the  farm  population  cf  tha 
TTntted  Stetea  muat  obtain  a  ahain  of  the  national  Inoome  sofll- 
dent  to  recumpenae  It  for  Ite  prodtiet  aad  for  maintaining  tbo 
fertility  of  the  adl.  The  altuation  requlrea  suatalaod  aetlaa.  ter- 
thermon.  to  regulate  land  tenun  so  that  an  adequate  shan  of 
agricultural  Income  wlU  go  to  the  people  who  actually  tiU  the  soU. 

The  c(Hnmittee  raormmwirted  in  adequate  detaU  a  oourae  of 
action  for  both  the  IMeral  Gtovermnent  and  the  varloaa  Stete 
govemmente.  For  Federal  action  It  waa  suggested  that  the  effort 
la  regard  to  correettag  tbe  evUs  of  farm  tenansy  be  directed  by 
the  Department  of  Aftrteultun.  Then  would  be  created  within 
the  Department  a  farm  secuhty  adminlatratlon  and  a  farm 
aecurlty  corpccatlon.  The  farm  aectolty  administration  vrould 
have  aa  ite  funotion  the  outlining  of  pcdidee.  It  would  be  the 
function  of  the  farm  aecurlty  corpoamtion  to  finance  the  efforte 
outlined  by  the  farm  neeurlty  adminlatratlon. 

Through  the  oooperatln  endeavor  of  theae  two  agcndea  the 
oommittee  recommenda  a  program  of  land  purchaae  and  dispo- 
sition of  it  under  long-term  eontracte  to  actual  farmera.  Con- 
aervatlve  guidance  in  ^he  operatKm  of  such  \mlte  and  safeguards 
•gainst  SMCulative  aliiinaUoa  an  provided.  One  of  the  ntost  in- 
teresting features  of  this  part  of  tbe  reeonuaendatlons  Is  the 
auisa'tlon  th^t  the  (xirporation  be  autborlsed  to  construct  a 
aystem  of  variable  paymente  xmder  which  a  surplus  above  the 
average  annual  payment  required  would  be  ccdlected  la  favorable 
yaara  and  used  to  reduce  paymente  bdow  the  baste  average  in 
aafavorabla  years.  Thla  laeisimieivlatlnn  la  aot  enttfirty  Maine. 
becauae  aueh  a  pdlcy  is  now  uaed  by  aome  insurance  oompanlea. 
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TIM  pnaaflMllttei  «f  ettHliaUng  bastaad  of  . 

la— laialila  aiMoanib  la  laiiiniilml     Oanta .. 

en  the  bnrta  of  rapntetlea  tor  latagHly.  ladwl^r. 
perteaee.  health,  aad  other  qoattttea  la  eaoplMaOn 
ahwady  Uvtag  on  laada  iiiiriiiaaad  ahoold  be  glvaa 


The 

be  varted.    Ia 


tbat  tfao  typea 


be  oa 


Into  land- 


tba  haldlB«B  ateKfld  He 
'       la  otben  tt 

..  IV 

oomperativa  cwntmmlty  antarprlaea. 

Tne  oommittee  reoogniaed  that 
owaam  might  pran  futtta  If 
to  loaa  thair  fUOM  aad  thenM 

tory  labonra.    TTlie  oonunlttae      ^^ 

farm  owaen  have  aever  been  In  poattlon  to  beaadBi  bf 

the  land  baaka.  it  might  ba  deaftabto  to  help  aoah  aa 

to  obtain  tbe  beaefita  of  refunding  with  a  land-haak  loan. 

eorporattoa  eould  aaalst  by  advanolng  tha  amaU  dUtavaee  bal 

the  f armer^i  Indrtatedneaa  and  the  amount  whieh  tba  mam  Otoadtt 
Adminlatratlon  under  the  Emergency  Farm  llortpiEa  Act  of  I9SS 
la  permitted  to  advance. 

The  coarndttee  pcrinted  out  that  aMmnlmately  UttjOOO  teaaal 
and  etcipptt  fyimtM—  and  memben  of  other  grrape  of  rtlaadvn- 
taged  farm  worken  an  In  urgent  need  of  aone  florm  of  finan- 
cial aasiatanoe  other  than  that  obtainable  from  althar  tha  9txm 
Credit  Admintitratlan  or  private  lendlag  ageaetea.  Tbe  aatun  of 
their  aeeda  rlaaitflni  them  Into  aeveral  groupa.  Four  hundred 
aad  tweatgr  thouaand  farm  familiea.  who  wwa  already  near  the 
ban  sUbatatenoe  lavai.  have  been  foroed  ao  fw  below  ttet  lafvel 
that  rtfUef  grante  have  been  neceaaary  to  avoid  real  deatttullcn. 
Over  800.000  famlUea  aormaUy  well  above  the 
who  have  aufTend  the  dlatneatng  aetbacta  eauaed  by 
drooghte  hsva,  axhauated  their  leaouieea  of 

Both  groupe  present  acute  problema  for  bnaM. 

habllitation.  A  great  majority  of  tha  umjM  teaaat  aad  «rop- 
per  f*i«M«**  of  the  South,  and  a  very  aubatantlal  auaiber  of 
oaan  farman  la  other  aeetkma  net  indadad  la  ttit  t«»  l*eapa 
tuat  mentlonfd.  an  woetuUy  laoklBg  la  adequate  opafatlng  capi- 
tal. To  obtain  It.  they  must  pay  rstaa  of  latana*  th«tw<quld 
wreck  your  Iwlneai  or  any  other  eoaaarwaklva  taataMB  eatantlae. 

Tlie  coounlttee  reooaamended  a  qralem  of  rtfiahtfitatian  kana 
•aeodated  with  faa^^htiw^ai  guidance  to  this  daaa  of  fannera.  Thia 
form  of  aaalatonce  already  haa  been  eKteadad  to  approximately 
800.000  f^»«««*«  by  the  Beeettlemaat  Admtnlstrattoa,  which  now 
has  been  abaorbed  into  the  Deptrlanant  of  Agrlenttun.  Theee 
loans  ironld  be  for  tha  purpoee  of  porrtiaalng  piarhlnary  and 
other  equipment.  Uvestock.  feed.  eeed.  ferttllaer,  aad  other  eea- 
sonal  <^)erating  requirements,  aad  for  refunding  exlatlng  abort- 
term  diMs. 

The  committee  reoonuneadad  that  when  adequate  temporary 
f  adlitiea  an  not  already  provided  by  local  agendaa,  tha  Farm 
Security  Adaainlatratlon  or  the  Departaont  of  labor  eontlnua 
tiie  expertmental  policy  begun  by  the  nuaiitilumant  Admialstn- 
tion  in  the  ctmstnicttan.  oparation.  aad  malntmanee  of  eaaltary 
campe  for  migratory  fUm  laborera.  Ftem  laboran  have  aot 
Sand  tn  the  baaafite  of  ettber  Fadanl  or  State  im^mnn  pro- 
vldlx«  for  aoUeetivw  bargaining,  unamploymenct,  aoddant.  or  old- 
age  iaauraaoa.  aad  requiremente  for  aaaurtag  aaSa  aad  aaal 
oondlttona  of  ea^doyaMat. 

The  800,000  famlUea  itvlag  on  laard  too  poor 
adequate  UveMbood  ooenpy  hrtldlnga  estimated  at    ., 
100,000,000  acrea.    Nina  aiinioa  tbne  bnadied  tbmmad  aena  og 
thla  substaadard  fWm  land 


of  tbe  opiaion  tbat  from  two  to  fivo 

of  thla  lead  ahoUld  be  retired  aanuany. 

It  would  aerve  no  uaeful  purpon  to  ren 
lioidi  If  ottaaca  an  to  ba  petmlttod  to  oeeopy 
aboUld  be  held  la  pObiio  ownwrtilp  for  nfeaai 
imiLwiew.  aad  for  wUdUf^  eonaarvatlan.    In  maay  of  tbtea 
the  dlreet  oost  for  relief  and  vartooa  other  MibaMlaa  la  a  veir  dbort 
time  eqatfa  tbe  aawrnnt  whieb  wouM  be  nqubad  to  bay  tba  H9M 
Tbe<5Utfttea.ofaonna.argedtha>lQaapoMc4aabaM»padaaas 
to  avoid  parpetnatlBg  aa  economy  la  aay  ana  wbWi  Aoold  bo 
eaaeatlaUy  temporary. 

Slaoe  the  committee  bellevea  that  land 
of  tba  BMat  potent  ttaeton  la _    ^^ 

■Bttoa  aad  arr~*****^  abnnnnal  liMlebtedoaai  nadttlac  ftup" 

Kwead  lead  apeculatloa.    A  provMon.  It  said. 

Se  Federal  teeoene-tax  law  to  bnpoae  a  — 

galaa  fnmaalaa  «f  land  awda  wtttda  S  y« 

Saaa.    Ia  order  farther  to  dlaeourafa  apaanlatlan  Md 

ownenhlp.  the  eommlttee  atoo  propeaed  tbat  tba 

Loan  Act  and  tbe  Emergency  Firm  Morliiaipa  Aa* ••I 

to  Uaalt^  loans  tat  tbe  pwchan  of  land  to  persona  wbo  an.  at  tba 

time  Of  tbe  leaa.  «r  who  wiU  Imwiertlataiy 

eonally  eagaged  la  fuming  on^^be  laad  iBO«t^a(|aa. 

Ftor  Stete  action  the  oonuntttee  reoonuaandM  m 

to 
«be  tiuoUlflB  of  turn  land*,  aad  to  aatSKoaad  cMl  HbcrUaa  of 
tananta. 

Sucb  tpttUc  luaaaiiiia  aa  haive 

whkta  can  deal  wttbtba 

to] 
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wfllte 


crpvta 


It  provldBB 

lAJStOOfiOO 
it  wttbln  2  jmn. 
tbe  iMpanatbOifeT  for  th*  opanrttan 
Tbara  it  attwdf  •&  tnvvBtmcnt  of 


H  •dtqviMr  flnADMd. 
^  fli»  proticttan. 

rmt  frawth  uiMMny 


Mv  MiMMLflOO  tevtfk  fMfittlaB  in  four  IwutlMl  mountain  axMS. 
OOm  WM»W  pravM*  that  tax-forMtod  laadi  ooinot  Iw  fold  bf 
«^  ttaia  to  InSvldaito  uattl  th*  fui—Uy  wiimlMkm  and  tte 
mrtTTarlr  rwmmlartrm  bav*  oartlflad  tbat  tta*  lands  u»  no« 
■tfMtaS  to  «DNMT  or  pvk  use.  


poralile  is  a  natural  water  table,  carrying  below  the  surf aee 
the  yast  ran-(A  trom  tbe  glaciers  and  melting  snow  from 
tbe  mountains.  Crystal-elear  drinldng  water  may  be  readily 
obtained  by  silking  a  well  in  any  part. 

Mr.  Sp^kker.  it  is  gratifying  to  me  that  the  House  of 
Representatives,  in  pursuance  of  the  committee  report,  has 
voted  an  ajwropriation  of  ^70.000  for  building  runways, 
$225,000  for  the  erection  of  hangars  and  field  shops.  $30,000 
for  gniw1<'>^  storage  and  distribution  facilities,  and  $60,000 
for  the  purchase  of  350  acres  separating  Fort  Lewis  proper 
and  the  new  airport.  Tbe  Northwest  air  base  will  eventually 
become  the  most  important  Army  or  naval  airbase  In 
America,  both  from  the  scenic,  strategic,  and  mactical 
standpoint.  The  committee  from  the  War  Department 
made  the  following  written  statement: 


owted  by  tb«  dow  crowtti  of  tb*  tvOi  of 

MrttaiML    u&ehMideBiocMcaipkikan 

bmn  boBt.   Dmt  fanetkm  now.  It  la  tme.  wttb  In- 

aer    nwlr  ooaMraotloB.bor««fver.  la  waning  «noagh 

trtn  be  perfaeted.    When  that  la  done,  it  wUl  «»- 

of  imafMoala  In  tbe  Cotton  Belt.  «»»  «:>^^ 

QBt  ptiplftwr  aoelal  and  economic  problem  with 

wittdi  wt  bave  yet  beemeoSraBted. 

It  bdKWvea  im^  tbmfoee.  to  start  aohitkm  of  into«t  pr6blaas 
ta  otdBttat  tbe  deeto  may  be  cleared  for  a  proper  grappUng  wltb 

^cS'ln^S^^*^''to'^tr^  on  tbl.  oocaion  about  I      The  cauef  of  Staff  of  the  Army  told  the  committee- 

f., t^n*Bev  la  evidaikoe  Of  voQT  thofughttul  intcreBt  In  tbe  condl"         mk*.  . . . .— .~^^^««-4»«.  »..  «««<<«  »f*mr  ATfjmatv*  cnnaifiei 

Son.  TSameenlBa.  I  am  enoounfedto  believe,  that  tbe  effort  to 
^i«-.i«>^  tba  •vfis  of  farm  tenancy  can  be  participated  In  by  yen 
not  aa  a  BbUantbraBy  bat  as  a  measure  of  eecurity  to  your  own 
mtmleto  TimlViI?^^^  of  time  and  ablUty  prevent  me  from  oat- 
VaSm^am  y«a  can  be  he^tfol.  If  what  f  have  said  VOf<*m 
^^^t  em  vov  part,  tbat  la  qolto  soffldent.  Toor  ofwn  Intdll- 
wm  pint  yoa  tbe  way  m  whlrf»  you  can  make  substwattJJ 
-  ^to  the  focmulattoo  of  a  aoand  program  and  Its 


ne  NmikwcBt  Ahr  Base,  Tacomm  Wash^  Is  a  Sii- 
ncrb   Slt»-4i^ena   Wcstorer   Used    ExceUent 

SccnkaUr  Ideal  For  an  Army  Airport— Mih- 
teiy  EstaUteluBeiit  Appropriatioii  Bill  for  1938 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or  WASHUKrroN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPB£SEin*ATIVES 

Frida9»  AprU  30, 1937 

Mr.  OOfVBB  or  Wasliiiifton.   Ifr.  Speaker.  I  am  partlen- 

larir  feitffvited  In  ttm  rf*i<«"g  measure.  H.  R  6892,  because 

d  El  ef«atton  oC  the  northwestern  air  base  at  Tkcoma. 

Ifiigt  ffbuk  li  In  my  mm'  ■mi****^'  distitet. 

I  am  not  vliat  la  gf»M"»nT  called  a  mOttartet.  and  eon- 
■iiH  iitlini^  cnxae  bcavy  appropariattons  for  liUitary  aod 
IliiTml  <tTi'"  *■■■■*■    though  believlzig  In  adequate  de- 

for  the  protaetkn  of  our  people  from 


»,.•  the  Wfleaac  tam.  tiM  northwestern  atr  base  was 

to  be  wtfl'r'*-'**^,  most  of  us  In  the  Sixth  Con- 

ei  woe  Tttatty  mtereatod  that  it  be  estab- 

IB  liw  meom  vm.    We  had  patd  $2,000,000  for 

tm  mt  iHid  i'*-"i"i«i"f  the  Vort  Lewis  can- 

i^iia  tmA  w»  Tailed  in  the  farm  of  a  bond  Issue. 
halaiMni  ci  which  we  are  now  pajring  $100,000  an- 
nMAr  IB  lettftaf  a  portm  of  tbe  prlnolpel  and  paarlng  the 
teowMftited  <Mf"Cil  Tlie  Mxwr  uses  but  about  5.000  acres 
<tf  thto  feat  iwiiuflm  for  actual  mllltarr  purposes.  Ihe 
iii^tfstrr  ef  II  liiuiiV^ii*"  a  Taai  and  beautiful  park,  so 
teeattltftariy  bevnttfUl  at  Hilt  tlaie  of  Uie  year  as  atoost  to 

jifj  maiiiiibgi  aen  wSkl  ^am<en  tbcmA~4»»  thr^^-^ 
tiilinu  the  nnlle  widte  (toer  toBcue,  with  its  qpiked  brown 
iMd  vesD  Iwies;  tte  ptatfto  bell:  the  Indian  petnt  brash: 
the  ttar  IQr.  tte  staiftmer;  the  flowerteg  dogwood:  tHe 
ftftok**  I  can  pictore  now  the  tree-studded 
a  ewpot  ef  bii^b-pBipis  mated  by  tte  mflMoas  of 

pndKlB  tend  le  a  natural  alzfldd.    Though  ere 

mttMiy  toiafy  rainfea  in  the  Puvst  Sound 

..^ti  of  parom  grvfei  fonuitkia  tiueu^  which 

^BMtty  miaia.  Iwvtaf  tbe  top  aoll  diy.    This 


TbaA  the  Taooma  airport  site  afforded  the  moat  adrantageous 
location  In  that  region. 

TheCaiief  of  Staff  o 

Hals  xecommendation  was  made  after  extenslTe  consideration 
of  a  number  of  sites  in  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Oregon.  It  was 
selected,  not  (mly  because  of  its  advanced  location,  but  also  be- 
cause no  Tn"^'"*^*"  ranges  intervene  between  the  site  and  the 
sea.  This  qieclflc  choice  has  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
War. 

This  is  the  Pierce  County  airport,  which  is  being  taken 
over  hf  the  Federal  Government.  Upon  it  the  taxpayers 
have  expended  about  a  half  million  dollars  in  concrete  run- 
ways, hangars,  signid  stations,  and  so  forth.  Here  there  is 
no  danger  of  dust,  such  as  afflicts  the  Washington,  D.  C  air- 
port; here  no  poraibllity  of  flood;  here  no  tornadoes,  earth- 
Quakes.  hurricanes,  sand  storms,  heat  waves,  extreme  frigid 
weather  ever  occur.  Not  even  a  poisonous  snake  can  be 
found  in  the  region.  Tlie  characteristic  of  the  new  airport 
of  the  Army  is  beauty  in  all  of  Nature's  grandeur,  with 
Mount  Tocoma — ^Rainier — ^looming  up  in  the  immediate 
background,  crowned  with  eternal  snow.  Army  officers  may 
drive  in  a  few  minutes  to  the  Tacoma  Country  dub  and 
there  swim  in  crystal-dear  American  Lake  or  play  golf  on 
one  of  the  most  intriguing  courses  in  America.  Five  other 
g(df  courses  are  within  a  few  minutes'  drive.  The  general's 
headquarters  at  Fort  Lewis  are  7  miles  from  the  airport, 
can  be  reached  in  a  few  minutes'  drive  over  perfect  high- 
ways. Paved  highwasrs  lead  to  and  from  the  airport  in 
every  direction.  These  roadways  are  open  all  the  3^ear 
round.  My  people  welcome  the  Army  to  the  Tacoma  field. 
We  welcome  it  from  the  standpoint  of  defense.  We  wel- 
come the  offlcors  because  we  know  them  and  have  learned 
to  like  them  and  have  opened  our  homes  to  them.  To  the 
imHirtAfi  men  we  extend  the  warm  hand  of  friendship.  We 
wm  feel  safer  with  the  Northwest  airport  close  at  hand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  home  people  congratulate  the  Nation 
upon  the  selection  of  the  Tacoma  field.  We  donate  our  half- 
miOion-doUar  investment  to  tbe  Government  as  a  patriotic 
act  May  tbe  establishment  of  this  great  airport  be  tbe 
harbinger  of  the  maintenance  of  a  permanent  Army  division 
at  Fort  Lewis,  a  site  ideally  suited  and  intended  to  be  used 
for  that  purpose. 


Goremmental  Finances 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cm 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF  NEW  TOBX 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  4, 1937 


RADtt)  ADrifRKR8  BY  HON.  HAMILTON  FZ8H.  OF  NSW  TORX, 

ON  MAY  6.  1937 


Mr.  ITSH.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
1  my  remarks  in  the  Riooao.  I  include  the  following  speech  Z 


win  make  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System   on 
Wednesday  evening.  May  5.  1937: 

The  President  la  constant  In  one  tiling,  mnd  that  Is  tn  his  teeon- 
■tancy  In  approeching  a  balanced  Budget,  which  he  has  pronilaed 
to  do  for  tbe  past  8  years.  As  far  back  as  Maith  10.  IMS.  a  week 
after  taking  oflloe.  President  BooeeTelt  declared  to  the  Congress. 
*VOr  8  long  years  the  Federal  Oovemment  has  been  on  the  road 
toward  banknmtcy.  With  the  utmost  seriousness  X  point  out  to 
the  OoDgrasB  the  profound  effect  of  this  fact  (the  Hoofer  d^ldt) 
on  our  national  economy.  It  has  accentuated  the  stagnation  of 
the  economic  life  of  the  people.  It  has  added  to  the  ranks  of  the 
tmen^loyed."  Tbe  total  Hoover  deficit  was  13.481,000.000.  whereas 
the  Rooeevelt  deficit  is  already  $14,888,000,000. 

Now  after  4  years  of  the  New  Deal  cor  financial  house  Is 
deplorably  out  of  order,  with  mounting  debts  and  deficits  and  no 
Imm*******  project  of  improvement.  There  can  be  no  real  busi- 
ness ccmfldence  unto  our  HT»>nrt>i  house  Li  put  In  order  through 
reduction  of  approprtatloiis  and  wasteful  squandennania  of  the 
taxpayers  money.  Confldctnoe  and  a  balanced  Budget  are  one 
and  inseparable.  I  might  even  add  that  putting  our  nnanrlai 
house  in  order  would  aocoii^illsh  both  a  return  of  conflrtimne  and 
employment. 

We  do  not  need  inflation  of  eurreney,  debts,  deficits,  bureau- 
cracy, or  State  aoeiallsm.  What  the  Nation  needs  most  is  Inflattcm 
of  confidence,  employment,  and  sotmd  American  prtnciplee  of 
government.  The  tragic  truth  Is  that  we  have  no  financtol  policy 
except  to  pile  debt  upon  debt,  deficit  upon  deficit,  borrow  billions 
upon  billions  by  issuing  more  biUlmis  of  tax-exempt  securltlee. 
We  are  at  the  Armageddon  of  governmental  flnannes,  We  must 
either  cut  appropriations  and  practice  ec(m(xny.  or  continue  to 
drift  toward  the  shoals  of  inflation,  repudiation,  bankruptcy,  and 
financial  chaos. 

The  big  taxpayers  have  been  bled  white,  and  there  are  no  more 
sources  of  taxation  left  except  to  soak  and  swat  the  little  fellow, 
the  wage  earner,  the  fanner,  and  the  smaU-buslness  man  with 
incomes  from  81.000  to  83.000.  Unless  the  governmental  squand«r- 
manla  on  Tugwdltowns  and  other  inqvactical  and  sodallstle  ex- 
periments oeass,  the  middle  class  and  smaU-lnoome  wage  earners 
wUl  be  the  next  to  be  lined  up  against  the  wall  and  their  pockets 
picked  of  their  meager  earnings  to  meet  the  mounting  costs  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  maintain  some  SOOjOOO  more  Federal  em- 
ployees than  we  had  in  1936  imder  the  Calvin  Coolidge  admlnls- 
&atlon.  and  600.000  more  than  we  had  tmder  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
It  is  difllcult  to  discuss  the  financial  pdUcy  of  the  Oovernment. 
when  there  is  actually  no  such  animal.  It  is  like  trying  to  nafl 
a  ciistard  pie  to  the  wall;  it  Just  wont  sUck.  The  fiscal  and 
financial  policy  of  the  administration  is  Uke  the  grinning  Cheshire 
cat  in  Alice  in  Wonderland— of  a  vanishing  type. 

If  my  remarks  had  been  made  prior  to  the  last  election  they 
would  have  been  dlscoiinted  as  partisan  and  for  poUtical  pur- 
poees  or  advantage.  I  reiterate,  however,  that  there  Is  no  New 
Deal  financial  policy,  except  as  comprised  in  the  words  debts, 
deficits,  mounting  taxea,  and  an  unbalanced  Budget.  But.  how 
could  it  be  otherwlw?  I  am  willing  to  give  President  Booeevelt 
credit  for  certain  social  and  economic  reforms,  some  of  which  I 
voted  for  but  tbe  unfortunate  truth  is  that  neither  President 
Booeevelt  nor  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Morgenthaxi.  both  of 
whom  are  my  constituents,  has  had  any  expoience  with  or  knof^ 
edse  of  banking  and  finances.  Mr.  Boosevdt  claims  to  be  a  dirt 
farmer  In  my  district,  and  so  does  Mr.  Morgenthau.  Whether 
they  are  is  another  issue,  but  certainly  neither  of  them  has  proved 
competent  m  dealing  with  finances.  If  President  Rooeevdt  or 
Secretary  Morgenthau  is  experienced  in  banking  or  finances,  them 
Mae  West  Is  a  saint.  ^    _^^    ^      ^ 

The  financial  polley  of  the  country  rests  with  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  TYuasury,  and  it  is  the  function  and  duty 
of  the  opposition  party  to  ezpoee  the  fact  that  not  only  is  our 
<<nfctif!ii>i  house  not  in  order,  but  that  it  la  daUy  growing.  ••JO^ 
Cous  would  say,  "woieer  and  worser."  It  is  susceptible  to  proof 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  President  himself,  not  once  but  imaax 
innumerable  occasions,  and  from  the  Democratic  platform,  from 
both  of  whiax  I  quote:  «_     , 

(1)  "We  favor  maintenance  of  the  national  credit  by  a  Federal 
Budget  annuaUy  balan^Ml  We  aftvocate  an  immediate  and  dras- 
tic reduction  of  governmental  expenditures  by  abolishing  useless 
commissions  and  ofllces.  consolidating  departments  and  bureain, 
and  eliminating  extravagance  to  accomplish  a  aaving  of  not  less 
tti>ti  95  percent  in  the  cost  of  the  Federal  Oovernment."  (Demo- 
cratic pliOform.  18Sa.)  ^  ^  *w. 
(3)  "Ptor  8  long  years  1  have  been  going  up  and  down  this 
country  preaching  that  Oovernment  costs  too  much.  I  shall  not 
stop  the  preaching."    (Aooq>tanoe  speech.  July  a.  1883.) 

(8)  "Through  this  program  of  action  we  address  ouzadves  to 
nutting  our  nation*'  house  in  order  and  making  the  income  bal- 
sAce  the  outgo."    (inaugural  addrees.  Mar.  4.  1888.) 

It  must  be  self-evident  that  the  time  hae  come  and  actu^y 
is  long  since  past  for  either  one  of  two  fln«M^  P**"*^*  All 
Klthw  cut  approprlatiOQS  and  balance  the  Budget,  or  (3)  ttap 
Se  bonowii  aSd  reeort  to  additional  taxes  to  halance  the 
Budget.  There  is  also  the  compromise  cotgse  $<  <=^f*SSL^ 
praStures,  reducing  borrowing,  and  providing  tor  a  Umltod  or 
£^  tooease  totSes.  Any  of  these  three  progriuns  would  taU- 
anee  the  Budget,  rertore  oonfidenoe.  and  put  millions  ci  Amsrt- 
oaTwage  eu^  to  w«k  at  Amerlean  wags  staadazda.    Tb* 


preasnt  polley  of  drtfUng,  imihiding  uui  i  '«■"*"««<-— -7—7;-  —-, 
HMLdefiiettB.  and  avoldanoe  of  hahmning  the  Budg«k  is  tbm  t^m 

4v%   4twaAV^tf*t^1    jtft^^^A^tfff ' 

Next  weak  I  prapose  to  apeak  in  detafl  over  the  radio  on  the 
ft^tr**  of  our  goidMnirchMlag  policy,  whldi  costs  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  Statea  81J804)0e.000  annually  for  foreign  gold  at  t» 
an  ounce,  or  twice  the  cost  of  prodtwtlan.  This  Inane  polleyflBo 
lichee  South  Africa  and  Soviet  Russia  and  Impoverishes  America, 
unhalanrtng  our  Federal  Budget  and  •'xmn^**^  J!!;^!^^^^ 
gold  mined  in  fortfgn  eountrlee  that  haa  to  be  buneom  tM 
ground  again  for  protection,  providing  no  benefit  wbalsom  to 
the  American  pviple  or  to  the  Treaaury  of  the  ^ted  glrtea 

I  know  of  BO  more  useful  ssrvlce  that  the  Hepublloan  PM^ean 
do  at  this  Jimctuze  than  to  expose  the  lack  of  •^^.^■•■f'*^.  Vf**^ 
of  the  administration,  except  tbe  gold-buying  Pr°gma.  that  Utta 
hirii^t  of  human  foOy  and  tba  aost  coioesal  biundar  of  toe  new 
Deal 
The  pubUe  Is  beginning  to  understand  that  tb^vaoOteMng  ud 
:  <»n*TV«*^  leadiiishlp  Is  caustag  a  state  of  unesrtalnty  In  misl- 
nees  tbat  to  verging  on  downright  fear  and  results  In  loss  of  '>'<^»- 
dence  retarding  lecovery.  and  prOloDglng  the  deprer 
The  Preektant  and  Secretary  Morgenthau.  sines 
delegated  away  and  surrendered  the  contnd  of  the  pusH  MNP  «• 
the  Chief  Bxeentlve — the  only  reaaon  for  Ita  cvlstenne    and  leaving 
iteelf  with  no  more  lepslatlve  powers  than  Oapdhi  bes  cle^hlng 
are  reepooslhie  for  the  fathire  of  the  aUsged  fisoal  vaUeim  of  tha 
Nation.    But,  by  eome  hocus-pocua.  Meesrs.  Hopklna.  ^•'^^S?^. 
ttekiei.  thoee  f  amoua  mindceteers  of  finance,  eeem  to  be  dverang 
the  New  Deal  «"«~.««i  schemes  along  InfUtlonary  lines  without 

the  consent  of  Oongrees.  ^ 

What  do  the  Republicans  propoeef  First,  that  OongNsa  tboHOa 
i«assume  iU  constitutional  powers  to  control  the  purse  tnngs  ana 
then  legislate,  with  or  without  the  conssnt  of  the  budgstary.  nrmto 
trust",  or  even  becntive  authority,  to  curtail  and  cut  >PPrai|na^ 
tkms  by  at  least  10  percent  and  to  ttap  buying  any  more  gold  from 
foreign  natloos  at  885  an  ounce.  Secondly,  the  Republicans  pro- 
powto  turn  the  relief  work  over  to  the  States,  which  aMly  hava 
Se  ornnmttan.  and  thereby  decentralise  rdlef  under  the  Worte 
Progrees  Administration  so  as  to  save  the  overhead  and  dnpUcatlcn 
and  give  the  needy  and  unemployed  a  larger  share  of  the  go^w^ 
mental  funds  that  are  now  being  wasted  cu  a  supsrcentraunsa 
bureaucracy  under  Mr.  Bx^klns  at  Washington  and  dupbcated  In 

the  Statea.  ._    . 

I  shaU  insist  that  preference  in  employing  rdlef  workers  be  given 
to  veterans  of  aU  our  wars  and  to  American  dttaens  over  allana,  •aA 
that  r«Tn"'»"'««*-  be  purged  from  dominating  and  contoqiUng  tha 
reUef  rolls  and  funds  of  Ntow  York  City,  as  pubUcly  statad  reoe^ 
by  former  relief  administrator  to  New  York  City,  yj***"™*- 
iiho  was  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt,  and  a  pubUo  servant  off 

the  highest  character,  intelligence,  and  totegrlty. , 

I  do  not  bdieve  that  new  taxee  are  neoeesary  or  advisable.  •>  ont- 
th«  appropriations  and  ceasing  to  buy  f  oielgB  gold  le  taof  than 
suflldent  to  balance  the  Budget.  If  ^_^^.IS^J^^*Tl^SL 
on,  I  would  m«gest  taxing  American  heiresses  100  peroent  of  their 
fortunee  beyond  the  first  million  who'marzy  forelgnsrs.  It  >•  «wy 
TWit  that  tills  money  be  qient  in  ftmwira.  where  It  wm  aaade.  for 
STbSSt  of  ouT^^ge^Sumer.  i^''**'^*^^^^^^;^^!'^;^^ 
foreign  lands.  If  this  tax  had  been  on  the  statute  booka  In  repmS 
ye«re  it  would  have  brought  in  a  tidy  return  to  the  Treasury  of  tba 

United  States.  ^  ^        ^^    ^-,  _.  .      .  __ 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  duty  to  ^mk  on  t^^J^wMl^at^  of  cm 
finances,  but  a  most  necessary  one.  m  it  •^•^^tJSSt^^  f^^ 
taxpayers  but  every  American  wage  eamsr,  wheaier  on  toe  r^ 
to  the  factories,  or  to  the  mtoea.  .  ,       _♦  .«^ 

The  American  peo^  want  an  Inerease  to  employment  ana 
and  teallae  that  continued  deftdta  or  new  taxes  wlU  retard  rsi  ^^ 
and  destroy  bustnem  confidence.  They  also  know  and  fear  Inflatmn 
as  destroying  the  value  of  insurance  pedicles,  of  whl^  there  sm 
approximately  TOfiOOJOOO.  the  money  to  the  mvtegs  beaks.  Md. 
above  aU.  the  buying  power  or  stanrtsrd  of  wagm  <g  AmsncaniaDaf, 
and  that  Is  mainly  why  the  Amrrlren  Federation  of  Ifbcr  Is  op- 
poeed  to  aU  Inflatlanary  echemm  and  experiments.  It  knows  from 
o^olence  that  labor  Is  robbed  of  its  ^"tS^ff j;[*glL£  *  "^ 
d^kced  buytog  power  that  doee  not  catch  up  with  laOattanaiy 
modity  pncm  and  that  the  real  benefldanM  are  the  ^»-mi 
and  mon^  dumgers.  ^  ^.._,.    «_ 

The  American  pubUe  Is  IntfUned  to  be  apatheUo  to  .  ,- 
of  finance  until  they  become  so  Intdcralde  that  tosy  toterfva 
vrlth  the  security  of  thrfr  jobs  or  become  burdenaome  with  tama. 
We  have,  unfortunately,  reached  that  stage.  „^^  .«»*««.  *w. 
Back  to  1884  Prertdent  Booeevrtt  tpck»  d  -ittariij  fwting  »• 
Federal  Oovernment  outof  the  to«^»«  ^"gjf  V,  ^  wiS 
noommended  an  approprtatton  <^J^^O0fiO0m  ««tt»,^«5 
PitNoees  AdmtolstrBOon  for  the  next  fiscal  yew.  I  am  la javv 
^whatever  sum  Is  n«««^  *«*  «**^y  *?*?A,fT^ 
zotten  to  Denmark.  The  Pw-W"*  W  2S!LH*S!S«2J?ta 
and  the  emergency  is  over,  and  yet  the  '**«»1^5'*'S!55J??I  2 
called  upon  for  a  huge  relief  appropnation.  If  toe  FiMimt  la 
rtSit.  Mdwe  ham  attained  recovery,  why  then  •bould  ttM  rsUsC 
£m  be  equal  to  that  to  1884»  What  Isthermson  for  g^  *-~- 
dox?  U  recovery  is  on  the  upgrade,  rdlef  should  be  on  the 
srade.   Is  it  possible  that  the  employment  of  labor  bm  bean 

ho«d  or  eiiS^  »»y  p«>**«»y  "»*  I^OP**"*"^  ••■"^  ** 

We  have  the  same  natural  xeaourom  m  we  bad  to  199.  the 
lojal  and  Intelligent  labor,  and  aU  tbat  la 
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Tba  PoUlt  diM  m  of  Mmn  as.  IMT.  wm  «MjMOjOOO,iM».  anil  on 
^^'        «t«lMr|Mrtt«M«SMM.OMjOOO^orsiM(ll»- 
_   OC  OMT  tiKW  MBtf  *  iMlf  MlllOB    ' 

I  an  Iwgtnntng  to  a 

m  or  tiM  MUMliM  npMttadly  mad*  by 
tatgift  «oald  ba  talMiMd.    Bauttaam  ct 
U  alwaya  Mwadj^tha 

bava  IwiMiiL   mm*  aetapa  of  p«p«  aad^^  ^Miilov'  abam  uid 


TlMia  fla  ooa  wj  to  balaaea  tta  Bodfak.  and  ttiat  la  to  __ 
drtatta  llnanrtal  PoUav;  vat  oar  oam  finanrlal  booaa  In  oader, 
eaaaa  all  imbImb  aqMilBMBlB  with  aslnnaganl  TOfwoBtowna  and 
otbar  tTr*>»i*«^  t^.fifff|ntT:  gtop  tba  unf avorabla  trade  balanwia; 
pMbiMt  tba  baying  oTfold  fkoB  tori^pi  bbMom:  eorUU  appao- 


prtattooa;  BBakaanal 


toeoOaet  at 


tba  payaant  of  tba 


and  UitrtBgMit  affott  to  oonttima  tba  agnrwnmiit  to  Umit 
aaval  vnamaBti  mdar  tba  auptfrbton  at  etrUlaoa  and  not  naral 
oOoon  tbat  tPoaM  oaaa  wt  twa  bvndrad  mlBtwia  a  yaar.  and  anb- 
alltato  food  wm  for  WMal  aoMipatntnn  tbat  ctaatM  anintty  and 


It  lattaatoc 
tbat  tba 


tba  mytb  bant  19  by  tba  XMr  Dial  ptopa- 
aannot  ba  balaaead.  I  bate  anumantad 
Iba  Di algal,  and  all  tbat  U  nna»> 
awy  te  praptt  laatiiiliUi.  oeoraga,  and  datamitnatlon  to  do  tba 
Job.  Tba  ancient  Rnmana  at  one  time  eopdwaed  tbetr  qpeacbca 
«ttti^th»  werda,  "Oirtbaoo  dataite  eat"— Oartbaga  miMt  ba  de- 
ll wtMM  ba  1M  for  Aaaarlcana  nowadaya.  bafon  tt  la 
too  late,  to  eaadnda  tbelr  vaaebH  «nb  tbe  worda. -Tba 
win  ba  balannail  and  oar  *«»«"*<*»  booaa  pot  In 


The  Jefferson  Memorial 


EXTENSION  OF  KEMATIKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  HUNTER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESEMTATIVES 

Wedumittt,  Jffoy  5, 1$37 

Mr.  HiOratkL  Ifr.  apeaker,  I  have  this  day  addieaaed 
kfttan  to  tfat  BononMe  Mumr  liaynacK,  the  Honorable 
Jomm  J,  Bonjoi.  and  tbtb  BaaonMs  Amxkm  T.  TkBASwAx, 
a  neauMuntitm  of  the  Mttaacax  Memoclal,  pro^ 
m.  BanJM,  and  tbo  comliinattwi  wtth  it  of  iba 
pmpoiy  fiC  Mr.  MAvmoK.  to  tba  end  tbat  tbera  trill  be 
^rt*^^«irf^  In  tbe  Dtstdct  of  OolnmlUb  the  Jeffenon  M^ 
mortal  Health  Research  Xostltiitkn. 

M  an  itaMftaa,  I  levna  tto  mnaocj  of  1lK«iaa  Jeffer- 
gOB.  iU  a  DvBoent,  1  look  to  hie  vMeraneM  and  hie  life 
M  ah  luplratloiL  I  wMi  to  gM  ertaWii<ind  here  hi  (he 
TlgliiH  ct  'M^**'**  a  llttlnf  gBHBoriaL  Z  MUeva,  hov- 
tb^  Hie  mwMrtil  eea  bg  gMcg  than  a  mere  heap  «f 


Ida  Bet 


Ik  li  aeoeMHty  to  dia!n  away  oar  heao- 

Z  do  not  btftafoH  la  neeaaMnr  to 
lor  a  III— mala!  that 


af  Btofii  to  tte  etty  of  Warii* 
floon  of  our  Oapltoi  Bofldteg  aag  vider 
Wo  And  ttMBU  at  ovciy  chtte,  etety  eonier, 
pnbiie  bnfldtog.   Br  tbaftrveiy 


and  the  one  dbeaae  for  which  so  far  modmi  seience  haa  been 
unable  to  find  a  preventive. 

Could  there  be  any  more  fitting  memorial  to  Thomas 
Jtferson,  trho  himself  idealiaed  good  health? 

Thomas  JefFerson  was  the  son  of  a  man  ^rtiose  huge 
strength  and  size  made  him  famous  throughout  the  country- 
aide»  and  who  taught  his  son  that  *it  is  the  strong  In  body 
nibo  are  both  the  strong  and  free  in  mind."  Thia  was  a 
text  preached  often  throu^out  the  life  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 
He  followed  it;  he  believed  it.  By  strict  temperance  and 
abstinenoe,  by  prudent  and  uniform  habits,  by  regularity  in 
exerdae,  he  sou^t  to  preserve  his  own  fine  health  through- 
out the  years. 

The  founder  of  the  Democratic  Party  would  have  been  the 
itast  to  apptauid  the  establishment  of  an  institution  such 
as  iHVposed  by  Congressman  Maviuck.  He  should  be  the 
one  honored  by  the  establishment  of  this  memorial  research 
institution  dedicated  to  the  study  and  elimination  of  cancer, 
the  relentless  enemy  of  evaj  person  past  middle  age. 

This  Congress  is  faced  with  the  task  of  enforcing  the  moat 
rigid  economy.  It  is  questionable  ^rtiether  we  have  the 
right  to  spoid  millions  for  a  memorial  that  serves  no  hu- 
manitarian or  in-actical  purpose.  There  is  no  doubt  ttiat 
we  must  appropriate  money  for  the  purpose  of  waging  war 
upon  cancer.  Let  us  reconsider  the  original  Jefferson  me- 
morial bill.  Let  us  act  favorably  uiwn  the  proposal  of  C(m- 
gtessman  MAvnioc.  Let  us  combine  with  it  the  Jefferson 
memtnial.  and  by  doii%  so  set  up  here  in  Washington  a 
memorial  that  will  bring  even  greater  fame  to  a  great  name. 
Let  us  set  up  a  memorial  that  vrill  be  located  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  but  that  will  be  blessed  by  the  peoples  not  ady 
in  these  United  States  but  of  every  country  in  the  world. 
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Economy  or  Inflatioii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NBW  TOBK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  S.  1937 

Mr.BEEDofMewYork.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  Deal  admhi- 
Istratton.  under  the  adroit  leartprshlp  of  President  Ftanklin 
D.  Rooaevelt,  has  hypnotised  and  paralyzed  the  public  twifwi 
to  an  Imminent  danger  now  cacaiDg  to  a  head.  Bveiy  device 
known  to  modem  crowd  psychology  and  to  persuasive  pob- 
ttctty  haa  been  utili»d  to  prostitute  and  control  public  opin- 
ion. To  r%in  and  keep  political  control.  bOUons  of  doOan 
have  been  spent,  all  of  whidi  win  eventually  be  paid  by  a 
defaided  and  defrauded  pnbUc 

The  igynding  has  continued  unto  the  danger  point  hi  our 
natloDal  credit  required  the  aswlwtance  of  certato  Itow  Tork 
banks  to  avert  a  major  calamity. 

Why  this  sudden  turn-about  face  of  the  Pieoidflnt  from 
mBmitcd  spending  to  a  program  of  economy?  This  move 
li  not  dictated  by  desire  but  from  abaolute  necessity.  The 
credit  of  the  United  States  is  strained  to  the  breaking  point, 
a  fact  known  to  oOdala  of  the  administration  but  not  gen- 
erally known  to  the  pidrile.  Banks  are  overloaded  trlth 
Oovemment  oUigatioDs  which  they  do  not  want  but  which 
on  the  other  hand  they  do  not  dare  to  attempt  to  aeU.  The 
public  has  a  right  to  know  that  the  fall  of  a  few  pototo  to 
the  price  of  CKivemment  bonds  means  tlinastfr  to  the  >m*)fc'* 
and  thetr  deposltora.  Sudi  a  decline  to  price  la  held  to 
abeyance  now  only  by  the  manipulation  of  the  pdoa  of 
United  States  bonds  by  the  Government.  Depoaitoca  are 
led  to  betteve  that  their  savings  to  the  banks  are  toauied, 
but  Uxy  fall  to  realise  that  the  P.  D.  L  C.  is  supported  al- 
most eactnstvtiy  fay  Government  Obligations.  ThIa  la  not 
aaeority  but  political  camouflage  which,  when  mm|  M  the 
cxMh  eomes,  will  torn  to  ashes  Instead  of 


There  must  be  a  ocmjunction  of  tvro  governmental  acts  If 
a  national  disaster  is  to  be  avoided— one  is  to  stop  q;)ending; 
the  other  is  to  raise  revenue  to  balance  the  Budget. 

The  p^ding  crisis  in  the  fiscal  affairs  of  this  Government 
cannot  be  averted  without  cutting  expenditures  to  the  bone 
and  then  by  taxing  until  it  hurts.  The  longer  the  program 
of  retrenchment  is  delayed  the  more  the  average  man  and 
woman  will  ultimately  suffer.  Already  a  lalxxer  drawing  $18 
a  week  and  with  no  other  property  pays  $116  a  year  to 
hidden  taxes.  Tlxese  taxes  concealed  to  the  goods  and 
services  he  buys  amount  to  12  cents  on  every  dollar. 

A  mechanic  who  receives  $150  a  month  and  who  operates 
a  used  automobile  pays  to  hidden  taxes  $229  annually.  This 
is  equal  to  12.7  cents  on  every  dollar,  and  this  even  though 
he  owns  no  other  property  and  as  a  family  man  is  exempt 
from  tocome  taxes. 

A  survey  recently  made  by  the  Family  Economics  Bureau 
of  the  Northeastern  National  Life  Insurance  Co.  reveals  that 
of  48  cities  covered,  the  renter  of  a  home  pays  on  the  aver- 
age to  taxes  25  J  centK  on  every  dollar  paid  to  rent. 

It  is  no  small  load  that  the  taxpayer  carries,  even  at 
present,  but  to  save  the  credit  of  the  United  Stotes  will 
require  a  far  greater  levy  than  this  on  the  average  man. 

The  attempt  to  stack  the  Suprane  Court,  the  sit-down 
strikes,  and  the  seductive  assurances  emanating  from  high 
places  have  obscured  from  the  public  mind  the  dangerous 
and  devastating  menace  that  stalks  on  the  heels  of  the 
Government  spendthrifts. 

Inflation  is  no  respecter  of  persons  or  institutions.  His- 
tory shows  conclusively  that  inflation  crushes  the  banks,  thd 
insurance  c(Hnpanies,  the  homes  for  the  aged,  the  orphan 
asylums,  the  ccdleges.  the  schools,  and  every  institution. 
fiwanHft!  or  humane.  essential  to  human  prosperity,  hapid- 
ness,  and  social  well-being. 

The  longer  drastic  measures  to  preserve  the  pubUc  credit 
are  delayed,  the  f  urtlier  toto  the  abyss  inflation  will  surely 
plunge  this  Nation. 


Goyemment  Expenditures 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIANL  E.  BORAH 

OF  mAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
TJiurtday,  May  6, 1937 


RAX3XO  APT>»?^''»«  OBJVEBB>  BT  HON.  JAlfBB  P.  BTBMB.  OP 
80UTB  CABOLZNA.  ON  MAT  8.  1887 


Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  to  the  Racoao  a  radio  addresa  deUvered  to  the 
National  Radio  Forum,  May  S,  1937.  by  the  Junior  Senator 
from  South  CaioUna  LMr.  BmuEa]  on  the  subject  of  Got- 
eminent  Expenditures. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addzeaa  waa  ordered  to  be 
printed  to  the  Racots,  as  foUowa: 


In  tba  Ufa  at  tba  average  dtlxen  tbare  oftan  arlaea  an 
geney  srban  It  la  not  only  impractlcabla  but  unwlae  to  attanqtt  to 
^if^  tba  faaUy  budget.  Tba  emergency  muat  ba  met.  Xk- 
traordlnary  eipniBee  muat  be  Inounad.  If  neooMary.  money  must 
be  borrowed.  Wben  tba  emergenev  baa  paaeed.  tbe  prudent  in- 
dividual  rnallaBB  tbat  be  muat  not  only  reduce  bis  eiqwndlture 
witbin  bis  inffomy  but  from  tbat  Income  ba  muat  aava  soma 
amount  to  pay  upon  tba  debto  Incurred  during  tba  amargancy. 

Tbla  Is  true  of  a  goremment.  Hie  nsoaesltlee  of  an  emergency 
murt  ba  met.  regMdlees  of  wbetber  tbe  Budget  Is  balanced 
y^mr  yaara  ago  an  emergency  confronted  ua.  and  under  tba  laader- 
ablp  of  Pzealdent  Booeevelt  It  was  courageously  and  bumanely 
met  by  tba  Oovemment  of  tbe  United  Statea.  Tba  bomee  and 
tba  farma  of  tba  people  were  saved  and  tbe  needy  and  tba  un- 
employed ware  aaslatod.  even  tbougb  in  ordsr  to  do  It  tba  Oov- 
emment bad  to  barrow  bUIlona  of  doUara.  

As  a  Member  of  the  United  Statea  Senate  J  voted  tat  ewy 
l^oofqry  mcaaure.  As  a  member  of  tbe  Approprlatlona  Oommlttee 
I  actively  supported  every  relief  apprcpriatlon.    If  today  tba  aaaa 


conditions  astrtad.  I  would  vote  for  tba  ..     . 

But  tbe  eame  ooMttttons  do  not  eadat.  Tba  raoovary  pravram  or 
this  admlnlstratUm  bas  aecompUsbed  Its  purpose.  Today  wa  ap- 
praacb  tba  rowrttttnina  of  1929.  m  fact,  tba  Fsdsral  Beasrra  Board 
haa  announced  tbat  Industrial  productUm  In  ICai^  xaaobad  119 
percent,  as  oonqiared  vrltb  an  average  of  119  percent  In 
1939.  It  Is  unnaceeaary  to  read  tba  charta  of  ttM  « 
By  every  yardstick  wa  have  baretofcre  need  to  .      . 

the  people  of  the  Nation  are  ptoapaoixt.    Tbta  amargancy  baa 
'  It  Is  now  time  for  us  to  put  our  bonse  m 


nxst  of  all  we  muat  consldar  the  MbU  we  have  Incurred  durtne 
tbe  emergency.  Tba  tndebtednees  of  your  Oovemment  aa  ot 
AorU  28.  1937.  waa  $S4M1 .507.89791.  Tba  Intereat  yon  wm  bava 
to  pay  next  year  on  this  Indehtednees  Is  9900.000/)00.  Now  wbai 
chance  Is  there  of  reducing  this  debt? 

On  i^trll  90.  19S7.  the  Presldmt  submitted  to  tba  Oongrsss  a 
revised  estimate  of  the  Oovemmmt's  nnanclal  needs  for  tba  next 
flaeal  year  beginning  July  1.  He  advlaed  tbe  Congrsas  tbat  tba 
amount  of  revenue  would  be  $604,000,000  leas  than  waa  antlel- 
pated  last  Jamuary,  and.  If  the  Oovemment  spent  tbe  anwunt  of 
money  heretoCore  requested,  and.  In  addition,  tba  aom  of  $1.809i- 
OOOXXM  be  eetlmatwl  as  neoeesary  for  work  rellof.  at  tbe^ad  of  tba 
year — July  1.  193a— our  expenditures  would  exceed  our  Inooma  by 
$418,000,000.  If  this  year  we  cannot  maet  our  current  sipsnaM 
and  pay  'K*"*^**«"g  upon  the  indebtednees.  what  wlU  we  do 
should  we  have  a  reeeesion  of  businees?  Or,  without  a  business 
reeeeslon.  what  chance  Is  there  of  Oongiees  rediidng  approprla- 
tloDs  next  year,  a^ilch  Is  an  election  year? 

There  Is  no  queetlon  of  greater  IsqMrtance  to  tbe  people  of  tbia 
Nation.  The  eecurltles  rquresentlng  tbe  $S5,000.000XMK)  Indebted- 
nees of  your  Oovemment  are  held  by  tba  banks.  Insurance  com- 
panies, and  investors  of  this  Nation.  On  June  80.  1986.  $17,270.- 
401.000  of  tbe  direct  oUlgatlons  of  the  Oovemment.  bonds,  notea. 
and  bills,  were  htM  by  the  banks  oi  the  Nation.  Tbat  la  approod- 
mately  60  percent  of  our  debt.  In  addlUon.  tbe  baaka  hdd  oidi- 
gationa  of  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  and  other  Oovemment  oorpofstlons, 
which  bonds  are  guaranteed  by  tbe  Oovenoment,  amounting  to  a 
UtUe  more  than  a  half  billlai  dollars. 

U  you  had  $1,000  to  Invest,  would  you  buy  United  Btatea  Oov- 
emment bonds,  if  you  knew  the  Oovemment  owed  $S&.000j000/XW 
and  propoeed  to  spend  each  year  more  than  Ita  income,  or  would 
you  buy  the  tax-free  bond  of  a  State,  county,  or  ettf  wbldi  waa 
Uvlng  within  ite  income  and  reducing  its  debt? 

If  the  time  ever  comes  when  banks  and  Invealon  fail  topor- 
chase  the  bonds  of  tbe  United  States  Oovemment.  where  will  tba 
Oovemment  eeeure  the  funds  with  whl<±i  to  operate?  S  tbera  are 
fewer  purchasers,  there  wlU  be  a  deereaae  In  tbe  price  of  ojar 
bonds.  As  more  than  $17,000,000,000  of  bonds  are  bdd  by  baak^ 
a  decrease  of  Ave  points  wquld  mean  a  loas  to  tbe  baaka  of 

$860,000,000.  _        -^         .«. 

Today  there  is  no  excuse  for  alann.  With  the  Increaaed  wealth 
of  the  Nation  and  the  increased  tax-paying  OHpacity  of  tba  psopi». 
the  credit  of  the  United  States  Oovemment  is  beyond  qoeanon. 
But  the  credit  of  the  Oovemment  must  be  malntalnad.  Tbm 
only  certain  way  to  maintain  it  is  to  balance  the  Bndget.^n  oan 
be  balanced  In  ona  of  two  way»— by  increasing  tana  or  reducing 
enendlturea. 

We  have  Increaaad  taxaa  on  the  larger  Ineomaa  and  on 


and  we  now  find  a  falling  off  in  the  revenue  expected  trtmi 
aouroea.  We  must  condude  that  we  have  gona  tba  limit.  It  la 
proposed  that  addltfmiaJ  revenue  be  secured  hr  ettber  lowartng 
the  income-tax  exemptiona  or  levying  a  salaa  tax,  n  I  bad  to 
cfaooae.  I  would  lower  the  exemption.  But  I  am  oppgaed  to  ootn 
propoaals.  The  Budget  should  be  balanced  by  radndog  e^pmdl- 
turea.  not  by  levying  more  taxea.  _____._*, 

Today  wben  an  effort  la  made  to  reduee  any  ainaujuiatloa 
for  tbe  ngular  departmenta  of  the  Oovarumant,  or  to  prevent 
an  Mmcoprtatkm  for  some  new  activity,  tbe  aiguuiant  la  made 
that  even  tboi«b  tbe  activity  requiring  tlM  luueaae  may  not 
be  caemtlsl.  tbat  aa  lonig  aa  we  are  spending  mooay  for  every* 
thing  else,  and  particularly  for  relief,  we  might  jurt  aa  wan  voto 
farwe  inereaaed  approifflatlon.  But  there  la  a  gaaasal  racognl- 
tkm  tbat  we  cannot  go  on  forever  spending  mora  tbaa  our  la- 
come,  and  there  la  a  willingness  to  stand  for  a  radoetloa  If  It  la 
appuad  to  aU  activities,  and  wUl  result  m  balanring  our  ' 
and  expendlturea. 

Wben  tbe  approprlatlaa  bflla  have  been  paased  by 
wm  total  $7i)00.000.000.  I  urge  tbat  tba  OoogiMB.  byaa 
ment  to  tba  last  appropriation  bUl  copsklered  at  thia 
provide  for  a  reduetkm  of  10  percent  m  tba  approprlatloaa  fdr 
^ty  department  with  tba  provision  tbat  tba  lO-pwoant  cut 
Should  not  apply  to  the  ao-called  flaad  cbargoa.  Tboae  ' 
rMtfgw  ataould  ba  m»ftlled  by  tbe  Oongreas.  Tbia  would  aa 
from  tba  cut  aoeh  Items  as  tlta  Intereat  on  tba  public  dstot. 
slons  for  HiNiians.  tba  permanent  annual  apywpilatleDi. 
other  Itema  wblcb  cannot  ba  reduced.  Tba  bead  of  a  dapartaaaat 
should  be  given  the  power  to  transfer  from  ona  buraaa  to  an- 
other wttbln  tba  depaiUnant  funds  not  In  aaosaa  of  10  paraant 
He  knows  the  relative  impcrtaaoa  of  aetlvltlao  In  bis  dapMioieat. 
If  soma  bureau  or  aervlea  cannot  stand  a  reductlan.  bo  oaa  take  a 
percentage  from  acme  activity  not  ao  aasentlal  and  apply  tt  to 
tbe  more  sesfintlsl  actmty.  I  would  require  ooly  that  bo  kaap 
the  expendtturoa  for  bis  department  within  tba  approprU^oa 
fixed  by  tbe  Congress,  which  would  be  10  pcroeat  leas  than  wbat 
he  expected  to  receive  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  Used  ehanea.  which  must  be  exeBVted  finoaft  tba  cut,  unnM 
probably  amount  to  ona-balf  of  the  total  appmprtatloas.  laavlag 
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It 


tton  oC 


bmiott  tfoUm  to  wiikib  tbe  eat 

k  WttBf  of  tMOjDOOJOB. 

la  tte  iiiwuiMMtlnn  « 

vtttk  ttw  MTrtOM  cf 

It  vookl  rsqnivt  dBtaftag  ttaa 

birtltfa«i  aad  tba  mmtMH*  oC  aone  land.    It  vonlii 


bat  It  waaUL  halp  tbe  OofcnunaDt 


baiptlM 


not  te  balaiieed  by  s  wdaction  a(  IMO,- 

NHUOW.WW.  tbe  deaelt  iIIimHiI  by  tba  Pratf- 

TMT  ilBflrHnrlM  wtt  ooenr.  irtucih  viU  tnenaaa 

tbc  total  doOctt  win  dapend  «iitliclf  upon  tb» 


"nie 
000,1000. 
dmt. 
this  aaaoant, 

me  Cuinrwi,  howerer.  can  aaake  Mrtata  ttMt  the 
dufbw  tbe  iMKt  flaeil  ysar.  will  at  laeet  ltf«  wtthtn  tts  Inoome  tf 
It  cannot  raduee  tte  debt,  by  ptovkUng  for  work  nUtf  OljOOO.- 
OOO^COO  instead  d  the  OMOOjOOOjOOO  raquasted  la  the  eetlmafe 
KdMBttted  to  the  Ooognm. 

This  bUUoa  doUais  would  net  be  the  only  maaa&f  grantsd  to  the 
Btatsi  for  raUif.  WeKt  nar  the  Mdval  Govemment  vlU  0yn  to 
tbe  Matte  tbraoi^  tbe  Soelal  Seeortty  Board  for  oldH«»  penetona. 
dependent  ahtldxen.  and  the  bUnd  oaiijMOjNO.  In  addttfton  to 
that,  we  wm  ilve  to  the  States  9nfi»JBM  to  artnrtnlstw  the  un- 
law. *^*»«i>»»  aBKNiata  wOi  be  99- 
to  the  Statae  for  teltat  ttaiwynh  the  PubUe  Health 
t  d  Lidier  aadaMUDy  mon  fi"i«f 
will  be  eontrlbvted  to  tbe  Statse  thNN^  the  varfteua  SO-flOlaws  for 


Mf .  '^  aaa  for 


wlb 
but  wa  Bust  not  psraalt  psople  to  go 

Taot  want  a  fanaBaa  botag  la  tl^  cuuatgy  to  go  hunpj.    Bat 
uawflUi^  to  adnat  that  with  the  gnat  tanpsoveaaent  In  bual^ 
and  the  gnat  inqvofaaaent  tn  the  flT>anriai  condition  o<  local 
our  people  wOl  go  hnagry  unlasa  tb»  Padaral  Oor- 
Jaoae  to  auke.  for  work  nUef.  the  tmaandoos  ap- 
pro|«latloa>a  whldi  wava  made  during  the  dapnaalon, 

If  this  year  whm  bualnen  condttlone  appaqaoh  the  gnatest 
boom  veer  In  our  history,  1830.  the  fbderal  Oowimment  must. 
In  addition  to  the  other  giants  to  the  States,  appropriate  a  billion 
and  ona-half  doDan  for  work  nllef.  how  much  wUl  it  be  neoeasary 
to  apprtyrlate  should  then  bs  a  racssaifan  tn  bualnesa?  And  what 
win  we  than  aae  for  monnrt 

Prter  to  UtS  the  Vadarai  Oommmant  did  net  appropriate  any 
■onsf  lor  icUaf  or  woik  nllaC.  BaUsf  was  noognked  as  a  duty 
of  the  Statae,  couattes,  and  eltiaa^  The  Vedsral  Government  tta- 
thla  said  bscanas  the  nfanoe  of  the  local  goremments  had 
and  they  wan  unable  to  borrow  the  money  with  which 


to  can  for  their  own.    The  lint  bm  provided  that  befon  the  Vad- 
itad  aid  to  a  State,  Its  Govera 


Goveraor  must  certify 
thai  the  State  aaid  tta  subdlvlslona  did  not  poassaa  the  nvenue  or 
the  cndit  with  which  to  asean  funds  to  take  can  of  tta  neec^. 
Omrftura  flied  soeh  eerttflcatsa.  They  oortlfled  to  the  tru^ 
Ihstt  the  fbdsral  Oovernmant  borrowed  BMoey  and  made  loaao 
and  gnnta  to  hs^  the  States.  Tiinrif  made  to  home  ownem  and 
fbrin  ownen  Indoded  aoMnrnts  to  pay  past-due  taxes  to  States, 
oowatles.  aad  dtles.  W  gave  mlDans  to  build  toads,  sehools. 
and  an  kSads  oC  paolscts  normally  and  property  paid  tor  by  the 
'  JUt  m  nealt  looal  gowmmants  as  a  rule  an 
TlMiy  ban  nduoed  thslr  debts  aad 

to  ba  a  oatlona]  preUemi.  but 

ahonld  be  provided  for  the  anemptofsd 

with  the  Statee  and  local  govecBnwnts.   I  believe 

ita«n  ^let  aa  nndb.  Interasted  la  the 

aa  Ja  tha  fbdetal  Oovamment.    BsQevtng 


2  tBga  that  the  appropriation  toe  work  nllef  ahould  provide 
tiM  itata.  eoonW.  or  cite  aaktB«  fbr  rMatal  aid  for  a  works 
E«ei  projset  ahowd  pag  m  paresht  of  tha  coat  «f  the  prelect. 
•  tha  onoialB  of  aneb  state,  coivty.  or  dty  certify  that  they 


State.  coonlT.  or  dty  certify  that  they 

It  aitf  OBBDOt  borrow  the  aonay.   Ih  that  case  tbe 

ifeanM  nqofta  only  aneh  contiflmttan  aa  the  flnaa- 

eooaty.  or  otte  coadd  make.    Should  the 

'  ttie  sntm  Mllion  doOan  win  never 

win  be  balanned    The  credtt  cf  the 

wUl  Iwptuva.    Anploy'- 

tff  ettlsa  and  ewHitles.    They 
tha  local  caolala  baueve  that  It  18 

bat 


atfUng  at  or  above  par,  aad  la  nearly 
percent  above  what  they  wen  sslUng  for  In  IMS. 

One  reason  why  the  States,  counties,  and  dtles  have  Uttax  ahia 
to  reduce  their  Indebtedneea  and  Improve  thetr  credit  la  that  the 
Mdaral  Government  haa  been  giving  them  mosiey  with  which  to 
do  thiaga  they  ordinarily  would  have  had  to  flnanoe  out  of  local 
revenues.  Today  as  a  rule  they  are  living  within  their  tnoomee 
and  redadng  their  indebtednees.  while  the  Federal  Government 
Is  llvhig  beyond  its  income  and  increasing  its  ladrtrtedasss. 
Jodgtag  from  the  balance  sheets,  the  Statee,  oounttae.  aad  ettlea^ 
instead  of  aaklng  relief  from  the  Fedo^  Government,  should  ba 
oftaing  rdief  to  the  Federal  Government. 

'^^iy*"C  this  reBef  api»oprlatlon  Involvee  no  crltlelBm  of  ICr. 
Harry  L.  Hopkins,  the  Director  of  the  Worfca  ITogi-eaa  Admlnts- 
tratlaa.  Mo  official  of  the  Government  has  had  a  mon  dUUcult  or 
man  disagreeable  task.  He  has  done  a  fine  Job.  When  he  pre- 
eanta  an  eatlmate  for  funds  based  upon  the  number  of  p«rsoaa 
iqion  the  rdlef  rolls,  it  repreeents  the  best  information  that  can 
be  SBCured  tj  his  organlzaticm.  But,  in  determining  whether  or 
not  it  Is  neceeeary  to  retain  ao  many  people  on  the  relief  rcdla. 
we  must  consider  ICr.  Hopkins'  sources  of  information  He  mxist 
nly  vpon  his  dlrectom  in  the  various  States. 

They,  la  tura.  must  rely  upon  State  ofllclals.  State  nfltrlris  de- 
tennlae  who  shaU  be  placed  upon  tbe  relief  rolls  and  bow  many 
Shan  remain  there.  In  one  State  where  the  sentiment  is  tn  favor 
of  retrenrtiment  in  GovemmMit  expeiMlituree  the  offlrialw  wfU  co- 
operate with  Ifr.  Ho^ina  in  his  efforts  to  eliminate  from  the  roUa 
tboae  who  under  the  law  are  not  entitled  to  relief  work.  la 
another  State,  where  there  Is  a  sentiment  In  favor  of  getting  all 
the  money  poeslble  from  the  Federal  Oovermnent.  the  ofllclals  wlU 
not  cooperate  with  him.  In  some  communltlee  them  wUl  never  be 
an  end  to  the  emergency.    It  will  get  worse  every  election  yeer. 

Many  people  who  pay  no  income  taxes  are  luider  the  iautresslon 
they  pay  no  taxes  to  the  Tfnlted  States  Government.  But  they  an 
keenly  aware  of  every  dollar  they  pay  In  direct  taxes  to  local  gov- 
ernments. If  local  governments  are  required  to  contribute  out  of 
funds  secured  by  levying  taxes  60  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  psoject 
there  would  be  lees  Inducement  to  local  offlrlals  to  retain  upon  the 
rcdls  those  persons  who  could  secure  employment  dsewhere  if  they 
really  wanted  to  work. 

Ndw.  let  us  see  if  local  governments  an  contributing  as  much  aa 
they  can  contribute.  A  statement  prepared  by  W.  P.  A.  within  the 
last  few  weeks  Shows  that  through  December  31.  1936.  three  and 
one-half  billion  dollars  was  spent  for  projects  in  the  United  Statee, 
and  of  this  amount  only  $463,000,000,  or  13  percent,  was  con- 
tributed by  the  public  agencies  sponsoring  tbe  projects.  Do  you 
aot  think  that  local  govemments  can  contribute  more  than  13 
percent? 

We  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  Empire  State  of  New  York  aa 
the  wealthiest  State  In  the  Union,  and  yet  only  7.2  percent  of  the 
coet  of  projects  in  New  York  State  was  contributed  by  the  spon- 
sors of  those  projects,  which  was  the  smallest  percentage  con- 
tributed by  any  State.  Idaho,  certainly  not  regarded  as  a  wealthy 
State,  contributed  28  percent  cf  the  cost  of  its  projects,  which 
was  the  highest  percent  contributed  by  any  State.  If  New  York 
contributes  the  same  percentage  as  Idaho,  and  all  States  are  tarced 
to  contribute  60  percent,  there  will  be  no  cause  for  dissatisfaction. 
Having  mentioned  New  Yoik  State,  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that 
almllaiiy  small  contributions  were  made  by  Pennsylvania  and 
other  Statee  of  the  Union  having  large  populations.  It  Is  also  fair 
to  sUte  that  it  is  argued  by  officials  in  those  States  that  whUe 
they  contribute  but  little  to  work  projects,  they  spend  very  large 
amotmts  for  direct  reUef.  I  contend,  however,  that  they  are  la 
position  to  contribute  60  percent  to  these  projects.  They  have 
the  taqmylng  capacity  and  they  have  the  credit.  For  Instance,  tha 
State  of  New  York  and  the  dtles  and  countlea  of  that  State  have 
unquestioned  credit.  In  December  1983  Its  3%-ptfcent  Stote 
bonds,  due  in  1060,  sold  at  (98.  Today  they  are  seim^g  at  8120.28. 
Mew  York  City's  4-percent  bonds,  which  in  December  1833  sold  at 
881.  are  today  sdllng  at  8114.  Nassau  County  4M-peroent  bonds, 
which  then  sold  at  882,  are  today  selling  at  8110.  Them  has  been 
ft  ataaiier  improvement  in  the  market  pricee  for  the  bonds  of  aU 
States,  counties,  and  dtles.  Officials  of  local  governments  may 
plead  poverty  to  W.  P.  A.  officials,  but  the  price  whldi  people  with 
money  to  invest  will  pay  for  the  bonds  of  a  State,  county,  or  dty 
ta  the  bset  evidence  of  tbe  ability  of  that  State,  county,  or  city  to 
borrow  money  with  which  to  care  for  its  unraoployed. 

Now  If  the  estimate  of  81.600,000,000  was  based  upon  a  con- 
tinuance  of  the  poUcf  of  permitting  the  local  governmeata  to 
eontrlbate  only  18  percent,  that  IS  percent  would  add  to  U» 
Federal  Government's  contribution  only  8196/)00.00O.  making  the 
total  amount  avallalde  for  work  relief  cmly  81.096,000,000.  If  the 
gpngnaa  wlU  adopt  my  proposal  to  reduce  the  Federal  approprla- 
tlon  to  81.000,000,000  and  make  the  local  govemmente  pot  up 
SO  peioent  of  the  cost  of  each  project.  It  will  make  available 
93/100,000,000.  So  Instead  of  havtaig  leas  money  for  the  hungry 
ypdthe  unemployed,  we  wUl  have  more  money,  provided  the 
paoapaatws  local  govemments  wUl  do  as  much  for  their  own  dt* 
they  aA  to  have  done  for  them  by  the  Federal  Govera- 
it,  which  la  anything  but  prosperous. 

an  Individual^  income  ia  not  sufficient  to  meet  hla  cx- 
pendttotea  or  permit  him  to  make  a  payment  Tq>on  his  debts, 
he  is  forced  to  deny  faimsdf  many  thli^  that  are  ■«— «irM>H  bot 
-  ^^tg^    80  It  la  with  government.    In 


tbare  are  pending  many  meritorious  proposals  to  Improve  eodal 
and  economic  conditions.  Ttotj  are  desirable  but  not  eeaentlal. 
They  should  not  be  abandoned  but  should  be  deferred. 

The  President  in  his  Budget  message  to  Congreae  of  i^vll  20 
stated: 

"I  regard  it  as  extremely  important  that  we  should  ac^ileve  a 
balance  of  actual  Income  and  outgo  for  the  fiscal  year  1088.  and 
I  appeal  to  you  to  Join  me  in  a  determined  effort  to  bring  about 
that  result." 

The  President  doea  not  reccmunend.  and  the  Congress  does  not 
want  to  levy  additional  taxes.  The  cmly  way  to  achieve  a  balance 
of  actual  income  and  outgo  is  for  the  Congress  to  reduce  appro- 
priations to  the  total  income.  I  will  Join  the  President  in  his 
effort.  To  assist  In  balancing  the  Bvidget,  I  will  vote  sgalnst  any 
apprq;)rlatlon  not  induded  in  the  Budget  estimates.  But  restrict- 
ing appropriations  to  estimates  will  not  be  sufficient.  Therefore. 
I  will  vote  to  reduce  by  10  percent  the  appropriations  hoetofon 
requested  and  vote  to  reduce  by  8600.000.000  the  amount  requested 
for  relief.     This  will   be  sufficient  to   accomplish  the   declared 

^9^1^  it  ia  the  duty  of  the  Preddent  to  make  recommendations, 
it  iB  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  raise  revenue  and  to  make 
appropriations.  Therefore.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  bal- 
ance the  Budget  and  this  duty  should  not  be  shifted  by  the 
Congrees  to  the  Preddent.  There  Is  no  excuse  for  the  effort  to 
create  the  impression  that  there  is  a  breach  between  the  Pred- 
dent and  the  Congress  in  this  matter.  We  have  the  same  objec- 
tive and  can  settle  any  differences  as  to  method.  Tlie  important 
thing  is  that  the  President  and  the  Congress  are  evidencing  aa 
Interest  in  economy.  Now,  If  the  people  will  give  thetr  support  to 
the  cause,  we  should  make  some  genuine  progress  toward  putting 
our  house  tn  order. 


Flood-Control  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

OP  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  6. 1937 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOHN  H.  OVERTON,  OF  LOUISIANA,  BE- 
FORE THE  NATIONAL  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  OONGRBBS, 
APRIL  27.  1987 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  tn  the  Rkcokd  an  address  delivered  by  my 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  OviktonI, 
before  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  April  27, 
1937,  cm  the  subject  of  flood-control  proUems. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Racoio.  as  follows: 


lir.  President,  members  ot  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 

ladlca,  and  gentlemen,  it  Is  a  pleasure  for  ms  to  appear  agam 
before  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Oongress.  This  organlaatlon  haa 
back  of  it  a  long  and  oommendable  record  of  useful  and  amatzuo- 
tlve  serrloe.  It  stimulates  public  Interest  in  and  focuses  attenttmi 
upon  the  Tarloua  problema  of  our  rlTeis  and  harbora,  .•»»»*- 
fluently  InlUatee  and  directs  congreeelonal  leglaUtion  deling  with 
tboBt  problema.  The  subject  of  paramount  intereot  today  with 
respect  to  our  rivers  and  harbora  Is  the  question  of  fiooAcm^e^ 
It  iMiy  weU,  perhaps,  serve  one  of  the  chief  purpoaes  of  this  body 
if.  while  recognising  the  value  of  congteeslonal  legislation  and  the 
service  of  the  FMeral  Government  and  its  various  departmenta 
toward  effecting  a  solution  of  flood-control  problems,  we  should 
indulge  in  constructtve  crltlelsm  of  some  of  the  activi^.  or  laA 
of  acttvlty,  on  the  part  of  the  Fedwal  Government,  its  Congress. 
mnA  ita  ssenclea. 

ApparenUy  it  requiree  a  major  flood  dlaaster  to  excite  public 
int«r«rt  In  flood  control  and  to  awaken  in  the  Federal  Government 
s  Just  sense  of  naUonal  responslbiUty.  The  havoc  and  honrors  of 
the  1927  flood  in  the  lower  Mississippi  VaUey  resulted  In  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  May  15.  1928.  The  1936  <»«»*«»»?'**»•  K«J 
England  SUtes  and  Pennsylvania  and  along  ▼•riousMhutartee  of 
the  Ohio  River  brought  forth  the  omnibus  Flood  Control  Act  of 
June  22,  1936.  And  now  this  year,  1937,  has  witnessed  the 
greatest  flood  tragedy  in  the  history  of  the  Ohio  Valley.     ^^^ 

Has  the  Federal  Government  responded,  and  is  It  now  ropond- 
ing  with  sufficient  promptness  to  the  obligaUons  Imposed  upon 
Itby  the  recurrence  of  these  great  national  calamitlea? 

The  answer,  I  regret  to  say,  must  be  in  the  negative.  It  le  true 
that  in  the  flood  of  this  year  ample  funds  for  tmmertlate  r^lef 
were  suppUed  through  the  Works  Progre-  ^diatoisttation  andjje 
AmeriofS^Red  Cross,  and  that,  through  t»»^«*^  fflJSSS 
efforts  of  the  Army  engineere,  0»irojns  eared  ^^^^^^^ 
and  the  long  levee  line  of  the  main  stem  of  the  Mississippi  River 
suoceaafully  held  against  a  major  crevasse.    But  candor  com- 


pels the  tills  »s Ml  II I  that  tlte  program  of  permanent  adjostmesift 
of  our  river  Uoublee  la  marked  today  by  a  dilatory  and  lagging 
policy. 

The  omnibus  nood  Control  Act,  approved  10  monUw  ago  and 
enacted  after  prolonged  committee  hearings  and  delibcratloB  dur- 
ing two  consecutire  seeslons  of  Oongress,  stands  today  practicaUy 
a  dead-letter  law  upon  our  sUtute  hooka.  Not  a  single  doUar  haa 
been  aimroprlated  by  Congress  to  carry  Into  enoitkm  »  >W« 
project  authorleed  by  this  act.  The  sum  total  of  funda  dedicated 
to  the  teare  array  qf  flood-control  jRoJects  provided  by  the  oamibua 
act  ^«)i«<  stretching  across  the  continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pactflc  Cosst  has  been  a  paltry  •d.OOOjOOO,  allocated  out  of  tha 
relief  funds  of  10S6.  ThU  is  all  that  has  been  provided  for  caxxy- 
ing  Into  execution  an  act  authorising  an  approprlatlosi  of  WlOjDOO.- 
000  and  rfTntrmr'«t'"g  an  expenditure  of  $60,000j000  daring  tha 

fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1987.  ^  

If  the  omnibus  Flood  Control  Act,  although  psssert  by  Oon- 
gre«  and  i4>proved  by  the  Preeldent  after  long  aad  oonadantloua 
dellbwation  and  under  the  guldanoe  of  the  best  expert  advioa 
available  to  the  Nation,  is  re^fded  as  Impraetloal  or  unworkable, 
let  us  be  advised  promptly  ^  thoee  in  administrative  authority 
to  the  end  that  vre  ms^leii^slate  now  and  anew  upon  thla  oantun- 
old  ftprt  oentury-etudlsd  prcriUem  of  Natiim-wlde  flood  control,  a, 
on  the  other  hand,  thoe  are.  as  there  must  be.  meritorious  pR^- 
ects  In  the  act,  construction  thereon  should  be  begun  wittumt 
further  delay.  _,  4.w^ 

When  we  turn  from  the  omnibus  act  to  a  oonslderatlon  of  the 
program  <a  flood  control  in  the  lower  Mississippi  VaUey,  we  again 
witness  an  inexplicable  delay  in  the  execution  of  the  major  essen- 
tial features  of  that  program. 

The  sole  effective  solution  of  the  tower  Mississippi's  problem 
is  the  optfatlon  of  mammoth  floodwaya  through  vrtUeh  there  will 
be  diverted  permanently  from  the  river  all  eaoess  watere  whioh 
levees  cannot  hold  and  which  reservoln  and  dama  eaaaot  vl»- 
hold.  The  success  of  the  Jadwln  plan,  adapted  8  yean  *90W9 
the  Congress,  was  predicated  upon  the  operetlon  of  sudk  flood- 
ways.  The  M"'**""'  plan,  adopted  in  1936.  reenforced  the  oon- 
chision  as  to  the  absolute  neceseity  for  these  diversloa  «t>M>Mtk 
With  the  exception,  bowevw.  of  the  BirdM  Point-New  Madrid 
floodway.  which,  although  of  great  local  beneOk  laa  BBflrs  <l«to«r 
and  not  an  avenue  of  permanent  eecapement  of  flood  waters,  ana 
with  the  exc«»Uon  of  the  Bonnet-Carre  q>iUway.  whieb.  although 
ementlal  to  the  protection  of  New  Oileana.  haa  adtectaarga  cmo- 
ity  of  only  250.000  second-feet,  none  of  theee  floodwaye  called  for 
by  either  the  Jadwln  plan  or  the  Mar^ham  plan  haa  ever  been  pat 

into  operetlng  condition.  ^ 

Not  only  that,  but  not  a  single  flowage  rl^t  over  •■V  P^a|MnT 

within  the?e  floodways  or  even  an  <V"««*5f^*^-?V2I2lJ22r 
talned  by  the  Federal  Government.  No  work  of  any  daecripsMti 
has  been  begun  xxpoa  the  Eudora  floodway.  eddoh  la,  in  turn,  a 
substitute  for  the  old  tmtouched  Boeuf  floodway,  •«»  •}^J'»f 
locaUon  of  the  lower  Atchaf  alaya  outlet  has  not  been  estabUahad. 
Fto  the  flrst  time  in  its  history  the  treasury  of  the  MlsslmW 
River  Commission  Is  barren  of  available  funda.    And  today  tha 


lower  Mimlasi|q;>i  Valley  Is  dependent  for  its  safety  on  the 
of  "levees  only",  a  theory  of  proteetlan  which  both  "^ 
and  engineering  qplnV>t*  have  long  since  discarded. 

Whv  all  this  delay,  this  lethargy,  thla  Inaction?  Ift  the  Kudora 
floodway  to  be  abandoned?  Is  the  Msrirham  plan  to  suffer  tha 
fate  ^  tk«  Jadwln  plan?  Are  tha  tower  Mississippi  Vallay  AO 
of  June  15.  1986,  and  the  omnibus  act  of  June  22.  1986.  to  ba 
thrown  out  of  the  window  and  further  appropclanons  for  otf 
flood-control  program  to  await  the  formulation  of  new  filans  oC 
flood  ccmtrol  hj  new  and  tnexperlMiced  handa? 

Theee  are  pertlwent  qusstlons  that  may  asdous^  addreas  tham 
edvea  to  the  oonalderatlan  of  this  Congraaa. 

Bpeakmg  aa  pcealdent  of  the  MIsslastppI  Valley  Flood  Oovtni 
Aseo^Son,  and  with  rsepeet  to  the  lower  mmimt^  ^•^:  ' 
ttiiwfc  that  I  can  Jurtly  make  the  statement  that  the  prassnt  plan 
of  flood  control  authortaed  by  the  Congress  luiawsiita,  when 
executed,  a  oomplete  and  flnal  aolution  of  our  flood-oonfrai  prob- 
lem. Neither  the  act  nor  the  program  rsqulrss  amendiwawt  «g 
ohai^e.  What  la  needed  Is  action  and  funds  approprlatad  tm 
aetlon. 


ReorgmnintioD  of  Federal  Jndidarj. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HIRAM  W.  JOHNSON 

OF  CAUFOSNIA 

IH  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thtmday,  May  $,  1937 


BADIO  AUUHIBPIH 


BT  HON.  JOflBFB  O.  OlMABOimr. 

WTOMHIO.  on  mat  S.  1987 


llr.  JOBiraON  of  CAllf  ornln.    lir.  President.  Z  adc  leavi 
to  bftve  prii^  in  tbe  Baoogs  a  nuUo  addreae  delivered  lert 
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Ifhen  asked  to  point  out  how  propeeelTe  decisions  by  the  8u- 
praaae  Court  would  be  guaranteed,  tbe  adrocataa  oC  tbe  bill 
acknowledge.  Indeed  ttiey  Insist,  tbat  the  President  eoidd  hava 
no  contract  In  adranoe  with  any  new  Justtoes  tbat  thay  would 
render  particular  decfaaons  In  partlcQlar  caaea.  or  vote  to  enstaln 
acts  of  niintieee  wtakb  bare  not  yet  been  even  written.  It  la 
acknowledged  that  tbe  six  new  Justices,  since  they  would  not  oon- 
etltote  a  majority  of  a  Ooort  of  18,  would  lutve  to  dqiend  iqxm  tba 
support  of  at  least  two  of  tbe  pieeent  Juatlcee  to  xiphoid  any  act. 
And.  It  must  be  acknowledged  tbat  since  all  nine  of  tbe  pieaent 
ynatleea  concurred  In  <*»w<if^  the  N.  R.  A.  unconstitutional,  tbera 
would  be  no  certainty  tbat  any  members  of  tbe  pieeent  Oourt 
would  vote  wttb  tbe  new  members  In  any  particular  case. 

Thoe  every  argument  which  has  been  advanced  to  sustain  tha 
UU  baa  dlBKAved  on  tbe  very  tongues  of  Its  advocatea.  Only  ana 
count  remains — and  this  is  not  an  argument  but  a  naive  es- 
preeelon  of  hope— tbe  hope  tbat  by  "the  Infusion  of  new  blood", 
a  tendency  would  be  developed  in  tbe  Siqir«ne  Oourt  toward  • 
more  liberal  interpretation  of  tbe  Constitution.  When  it  waa 
caUed  to  their  attentUm  tbat  tbe  dedsions  of  tbe  Justlcea  could 
not  be  predicted  and  that,  in  the  past,  the  views  and  even  the 
decisions  of  tbe  Justices  have  very  frequently  disappcdnted  tbe 
confidence  of  their  Prwlde  utiel  sponaors.  then  one  after  another 
of  tbe  wltneaees  for  tbe  bill  weakly  fell  back  on  tbe  statement, 
"We  must  take  a  ehaaae."  Sorely,  iiiat  Is  a  very  poor  foundation 
on  which  to  build  the  structure  of  eoonomic  Justice! 

We  are  told  tbat  tbe  Court  bill  Is  within  tbe  letter  of  tbe  Constl. 
tutlon — and  it  Is.  The  Congress  does  have  the  legal  right  to  make 
the  Court  as  large  or  as  small  as  it  pleases.  60,  too,  has  Congress 
tbe  right  to  refuse  to  apprtqirlate  a  single  pexmy  to  pay  tha 
salary  of  ttie  Resident  or  to  maintain  the  White  Hooee  or  any 
other  branch  of  the  Oovemment.  Such  a  use  of  acknowledged 
legislative  power  to  cripple  the  Baemtive  would  be  totally  unwar- 
ranted and  would  mbouiU  to  •d.  attack  upon  the  Integrltf  of  tbe 
Oovemment.  Bow,  then,  can  it  be  argued  that  there  can  be  any 
Justlflcstion  for  a  similar  osa  cf  the  letter  of  tbe  Constitution  to 
force  the  Judiciary. 

We  are  told  that  the  Court  has  been  both  expanded  and  oon- 
tcacted  hefece  and  It  has,  bnt  only  once  for  a  frankly  prtBtioril 
pnrpoae^  and  then  by  a  party  that  died  when  the  bin  waa  paaaed 
and  was  never  resurrected.  In  the  short  session  of  Ooagreea,  after 
the  Section  of  Thomas  Jefferson  but  before  his  inauguration,  the 
PMarallst  Party  passed  what  was  known  as  the  Ifldnlght  Judgee 
Act.  This  bill  redoeed  the  number  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Oeurt  by  one  so  that  Jefferaon  could  not  eppolnt  a  ennrrasfs  to  a 
memiw  whose  death  was  expected,  and  It  caeated  a  large  aianber 
«f  new  Judgeshlpe  throughout  the  country.  Jcdm  ManiiaU.  whn 
had  been  appolilted  and  confirmed  as  Chief  Justice  by  the  out- 
going President.  John  Adama.  whoee  Secretary  of  StMe  he  waa, 
dM  not  take  odlee  In  the  Court  ontfi  after  JefEereon  was  awom  In. 
and  he  was  acctised  of  having  feverishly  worked  ontU  «»«wi-i|*f^  «a 
the  8d  of  liarch  issuing  coDuniasions  to  the  newly  created 
Ataaeat  the  llrat  act  cf  the  Jefferson  admlnlshrstlon  waa  to 
that  law.  Pior  •  years  the  founder  of  the  Democratic  Buty  weu  hi 
the  Whtte  Houae,  an  during  that  period  bitterly  malariin  what  ha 
loganled  aa  the  political  activity  cf  the  Federal  Judiciary,  and  cf 
^ohn  Merehan  in  partlwilar.  He  could  have  ovefwbelmed  IfarAall 
by  adapting  the  device  of  this  bill  and  expanding  Xkm  Oaort.  Mrt 
ha  never  did. 

The  eiily  o«her  occasion  la  which  there  waa  even  tha  sUgfateat 
wapldon  that  the  Court  was  enlarged  for  a  poUUcal  poipaee  waa 
dortng  the  admhUetratlon  of  Prealdent  Grant,  when  two  Jurtacee 
were  added  to  the  Sopreaee  Oourt.  A  decision  in  which  the  Govu 
enonent  wae  vitally  Intereeted  waa  leverMd.  but  Grant  thought 
the  eqpanslen  of  the  Ooort  for  the  purpoee  of  influencing  a  dad- 
dea  eo  poUtieally  tanmoral  an  act  that  he  always  denied  that  he 
had  soeh  a  putpeae.  But  even  if  he  had  done  eo.  I  would  not 
regard  an  act  of  bis  administration  as  a  valid  preoedent  for  any 
WwiiiajaUt  admlniatwrtlon.  The  Democratic  preoedente  are  all  for 
the  malntwnanre  of  the  dignity,  the  honor,  and  the  Indqwndeaoa 
«f  the  Judidary.  Woodrow  Wilson,  in  language  that  bums,  onoe 
daeleped  that  the  people  would  curse  the  Mtaninftrtratlon  «s«fc 
would  expand  the  Court  In  order  to  affect  its  Judgments. 

X<et  ue  net  mlelead  omeelvee  by  aa  tanpaUence  to  secure  *w«»MM«»te 
and  sochd  reform.  Let  ue  not  injure  ouraelvee,  our  ohjecttvea,  and 
uwr  Govauuient  by  our  desire  to  repudiate  those  Judgee  who,  wu 
chooee  to  beUeve,  hnve  been  reaponaible  for  ddaylng  pfociiMB.  S 
we  who  caB  ocneivee  liberal  can  by  statute  increase  this  Covert  In 
erdar  to  Induce  or  force  It  to  Interpret  dkom  oonstltutlooal  queetloiM 
the  way  we  want  them  decided,  then  manlfesUy  any  aoeceedli« 
odmtiriiAelioii  can  do  likewise  and  the  Supreme  Court  win  be 
bepiirarty  engvdfed  by  the  political  whirlpool. 

The  Sinreme  Court  ought  to  be  above  poUtlca.    If  it  baa 
nedf  m  tte  peat,  tf  anj  of  ite  mea^iers  have  fraoMd  thdr  d 


upon  any  other  consideration  than  the  law  and  the  facte,  then  It 
and  euch  membera  in  such  instances  have  stepped  down  from  the 
poeitKm  of  high  recpect  and  confidence  In  which  the  people  have 
pieced  them. 

'  The  Congreas  cannot  remedy  su«h  falloree  of  Judicial  Integrity 
by  expandUig  ttM  Court  to  influenoe  Ita  dadelone.  for  in  doing  eo 
we  would  undermine  the  very  bosU  of  public  confidence  in  the 
Court. 

I  qiiite  egree  that  tbe  Court  baa,  upm  occasion,  allowed  Ita  eco- 
nomic piedilectiona  to-lead  It  Into  the  condemnation  of  etatutea  on 
the  ground  of  the  wledom  or  propriety  of  such  laws  rather  than  on 
the  ground  of  the  power  of  Ooogreae  or  the  laghaature  to  paae  thou. 
But  we  eball  not  correct  thle  error  by  attempting  to  imtul  into  the 
Court  another  and  a  diftarent  eet  of  predilectiops.  It  the  Court  has 
erred  and  Z  think  It  hew  let  us  remedy  the  fault  not  by  applylag 
force  to  the  Jiidldary  but  by  ooreelvea  adhering  atrictty  to  conatt- 
tutlonal  propriety.  We  shall  thtu  the  more  qulddy  get  oureelvee 
and  the  Court  back  to  eound  prlndplea. 

0U>  tarSDIlCKlfTB  MOW  BKDfO  SWXPT  SSOU 

They  make  a  sad  mistake  who  Imagine  that  there  can  be  no  Mew 
Deal  legislation  without  this  Court  bUl.  What  measure  is  pnqxised 
so  strange  and  radical  that  It  cannot  be  enacted  under  tbe  Consti- 
tution as  It  stands?  It  U  true,  as  the  Attorney  General,  bla  Aoelst- 
ant.  and  an  tbe  other  witnesses  who  appeared  on  behalf  of  the 
Judiciary  biU  have  said,  that  the  Constltutlan  needs  no  amendment 
to  give  CongreH  substantive  power  to  do  the  things  tbat  ought  to 
be  done  It  is  true  that  tbe  constitutional  InterpretatUm  of  Chief 
Jxistice  MarshaU.  who  defined  the  Constitution  as  a  broad  Instru- 
ment of  adequate  national  power,  would  be  sufficient  for  this  hour 
if  reasserted  by  the  Congress  in  careful  laws  and  by  the  coi^  in 
Judgments  based  on  early  precedents.  Tbe  Supreme  Comt  has 
already  indicated  its  return  to  the  interpretation  that  is  need^ 

Tbe  "no  man's"  land  we  were  talking  about  last  summer  at  tbe 
time  of  the  national  conventions,  that  zone  In  which  neither  the 
States  nor  the  Federal  Government  could  legislate  with  respectto 
wages  and  hours  and  conditions  of  labor,  has  disappeared.  The 
Court  has  seen  the  light.  By  the  Wagner  Act  decisions  tbe  formula 
for  collective  bargaining  has  been  vaUdated.  The  Court  has  recog- 
nized the  Federal  power  to  legislate  with  respect  to  production  that 
actually  Is  nation*!  in  its  effect.  The  old  impedimenta  have  been 
swept  aside.  -_ 

Why.  then,  should  the  friends  of  social  and  economic  Justice  be 
caUed  upon  to  struggle  over  a  Judiciary  biU  which.  In  the  very 
words  of  its  proponents,  offers  only  a  chance  that  at  some  unknown 
time  in  the  future  tbe  Court  might  sustain  tbe  reform  laws  which 
Congress  ought  to  paae    If  they  were  attackedf  

Sometimes  it  seems  as  though  the  pubUc  has  the  impresdon 
that  tbe  Supreme  Court  has  a  legislative  function  and  that  no  law 
becomes  effective  trnttl  improved  by  that  body.  Of  course,  such  la 
not  the  fact.  The  Supreme  Court  has  no  Jxurlsdictlon  to  pass  ^)MI 
any  law  untU  It  comia  Into  question  In  a  Utlgated  case.  The  Judi- 
cial power  extends  only  to  casee.  Therefore  thereare  thouaands  of 
laws  which  tbe  Court  Is  never  caUed  upon  to  construe,  much  leas  to 

anprove.  .  i.». 

Let  us  remember  tbat  tbe  MlsBOurl  Compromise  Act  was  tm  ^ 
statute  books  for  20  years  before  It  was  attacked  and  invaUdated. 
When  tbe  A.  A.  A.  was  held  unconstttutlonal  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
Congress  immediately  passed  the  SoU  Conservation  Act  to  effect  the 
same  general  purposes,  and  to  date  it  has  not  even  been  queettoned 
in  any  court.  There  is  no  reason  to  beUeve  that  fny  poUcy  now 
contemplated  by  this  administration  wlU  be  subject  to  attadt  in  the 
courts  unleas.  by  pursuing  thla  attack  upon  the  lnd^>endaice  of 
SnudSary;  we  tosttU  tothe  people  of  tbe  United  SUtea  the  fear 
that  our  form  <rf  government  is  in  danger.  „-.♦-<«  ».«^ 

This  Constitution  of  ours,  this  Government  of  the  United  SUtea, 
remesents  the  greatest  advance  in  human  freedom  that  clvUlsatlon 
records.  The  moet  Important  element  in  that  advance  la  th^  pro- 
vision of  our  system  which  makes  the  courts  Independent  of  both 
tbe  Executive  and  the  legislative  powers.  UntU  the  taidepen^ooe 
of  the  Judiciary  was  guaranteed  here  In  our  land,  the  courU  irtxlcb 
ruled  our  anceaUn  were  the  pawns  trf  kings  and  parliamenta. 
They  were  the  instruments  of  oppression.  They  have  eometimea 
been  oppreeslvely  used  here,  but  the  Ideal  that  has  •lw»y»b?*^ 
held  before  tbe  American  courts  has  been  tha*  they  are  the  refuge 
of  Justice  and  fteedom  against  arbitrary  power,  ttiat  they  "jbould 
never  be  under  even  the  suspicion  that  they  might  be  dominasea 
by  either  the  Executive  or  the  LeglXlature.  ^ 

Article  I  of  tbe  Constitution  of  the  United  Statee  provldee^^ 
legislative  powers  herein  granted  ehaU  be  vested  in  a  Oongreee  of 
tbe  united  Statee."  If  language  xneans  anything,  theae  words 
mean  that  Congress  la  the  lawmaking  body.    ^  „  ^    ^  .  ,     _ 

Article  n  provldea:  "The  executive  power  eban  be  vested  In  a 
Preeldent  of  the  United  States  of  America."  U  language  mMins 
anvthlng.  those  WOTda  mean  that  the  Preeldent  le  the  ofllcer  dM!g- 
nated  to  enforce  tbe  law  Just  as  Congreas  is  ttie  body  deaignated  to 
make  the  law.  . . 

Article  m  provldee:  -Ibe  J«d»<^P<»^  ^L*^  J?^1SS  SS52 
ehaU  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court  and  to  such  toferlor  «wta 
as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordabi  *n«„«?5^Jbr 
The  Constltitlon  provides  tiiat  tiie  Judldal  f^^^^^J^^JS. 
"aU  casee  In  taw  and  equity  arising  under  «4»OSM«tutton,  tte 
taws  of  the  united  SUtes  and  tineatiea  made  ^^^^^^^^^ 
If  language  means  anything,  those  words  moMi  *bat  theowtabave 
Si  ttSTSlctal  pow^  that  can  be  exercleed  w«*«J5«  0°^?^ 
tion.  Wo  otiier  p«»on  or  collectiOT  of  pwaons.  n^^ 
other  officer  baa  the  right  to  exercise  that  Judicial  power  or  to 


taivada  It  to  any  way.  but  manlfeetiy  If  Ooaff«|i«eUbe»»Bgr  to- 
cieaaea  the  number  of  Judgee  on  the  Supreme  Oourt  for  tha  ex- 
preee  purpooe.  aa  baa  been  annouxkoed  In  thle  oaaa.  of  bclni^ 
i^out  a  dlffoent  IntetpreUtlon  of  the  Constitution,  that  oooatl- 
tutee  an  invaeloo  of  the  Judicial  power  of  tha  United  Statea. 
nmmacnoa  owwisa  way  to  ouxaxa  oaiau'iivia 
Now.  every  dtiaen  of  tbta  countey  la  ftoe  tomgeaiv  •lji«r»«aa 
of  the  form  of  bla  Oomnment  whWh  aeenia  dadrabto  ^btojuid 
to  flee  to  azgoe  for  it  to  any  way  thatbe  »y  ■***•  *?V™?  ? 
was  sworn  to  aa  a  Member  of  tha  Senate  of  *ba  Uhlted  £«J^  J 
assumed  an  obligation  under  oath  to  repreaant  tha  Btate  of 
Wtomlnc  under  thla  Conatitutlon  according  to  Ite  wrmea  rocm. 

T^TooMtttution  provldee  a  dtattnct  ^'^!''0»''»tyj!^S!^^^!^ 
changed  to  meet  changing  canditione  ^  •abound  by  tt^nwrthod. 
lomnot  by  Indirection,  through  Increaatog  the  humharofJudgea 
ca  the  supreme  Court,  for  the  puipoee  of  for^agjinoa  ttat 
tribunal  a  particular  pohit  of  view,  make  It  ?««■•  <**^ 
future  admlnlstratloa  to  change  the  fundamental  law  wnaous 
submission  to  tbe  people.  ^.    ^  .  *    »w«  •...m^.^  *fc« 

If  It  Is  deatrable  to  Infuse  young  blood  toto  tha  r*"****'^'  -fi 
only  wny  to  do  that  to  by  constitutional  aoyidnient  ooageniag 
the  zvtiremant  of  Judgee  at  a  given  age.  If  It  ba  deeiraMe  to 
do  away  with  divided  declalona  by  which  1*![»^<^  ^Migr«»  •" 
found  unconstitutional,  the  only  way  to  do  ^a»  to  by  oonauto- 
tkmal  amfT»i**»^"*^,  or.  If  Senator  Noaaa  to  correct  to  hto  ooasaa- 
tlon.  by  a  statute  requiring  a  concurrence  of  mora  than  a  ma- 
jority of  the  memb««  of  the  Oourt  to  tovalldato  a  particular 
taw.  If  it  be  deelrable  to  keep  tbe  Oourt  to  tuna  with  popular 
opinion,  the  only  way  to  do  that  to  by  eonstitutkmal  amendment. 

doing  away  with  life  tenure  and  fixing  definite  terma.^^ 

But  we  are  told  tbat  It  would  be  impoeelbto  to  raW''  ""'zJt 
constitutional  amendment.  My  friends,  when  ttito  bmwea  erai 
to  the  Congreea,  tbe  leglstatures  of  43  Statee  were  to  aeeawm.  ana 
of  theee  42  leglstatures  only  four  were  to  SUtea  that  ^«»  «<■»- 
ptately  controUed  by  tbe  BepubUcan  Party.  I  am  P"y^y^*y* 
any  amendment  deelgned  to  aocompltoh  any  one  or  au  of  theee 
formal  cbangea  with  reepect  to  age  and  tenure  of  ■•'™  ooUld 
have  been  ratified  to  leee  time  than  It  baa  taken  for  the  Saaato 
Committee  on  tbe  Judidary  to  consider  tbto  bllL  ^,,^__-  ^^ 
When  I  bear  the  statement  made  that  becauae  ''.WW.wjSr^ 
sens  voted  last  November  for  the  Preeldent  for  whose  deetloa  i 
labored  and  In  whoae  triun4>b  I  rejoiced  the  people  gs^e  a  maa« 
date  to  tbe  Membera  <rf  Oongreee  to  surrender  their  own  judgment 
and  convictions  on  any  question  that  may  artoe,  I  am  remlndedof 
a  declaration  of  principle  to  be  found  to  the  doquent  OoosUto- 
tlon  of  Wyoming,  a  derlarattrm  which  breathes  the  very  eoul  of 
America. 
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Arbitrary  power",  eaya  the  Constttutioa  of  Wyonito^  "axtoto 
nowhere  to  a  repcdille.  not  even  to  the  la^g*"^  ^aj^^*^    ^-^ 

Tbe  maloitty  to  lepreaentert  to  the  Preeldent  and  to  the  ooa- 
greea. The  rlgbU  of  tbe  maijortty  are  •««Fto*^_P«>*«*;*  *J 
&oae  who  are  elected  to  make  the  taw  and  by  him  who  to  atoc«ed 
to  enforoe  the  taw.  But  tbe  right  of  tha  Indlvldaal  toba  pro- 
teeted  against  tbe  arbltZBry  uae  of  power  can  begmraawsd  only 
by  the  oourts.  and  If  the  Independence  of  the  eoiarta  to  ■«♦  mato- 
tined  aU  guaranties  of  freedom  and  Justica  ▼"^  JSiilSJ 
m  any  aame  a  partisan  question:  It  to  ths  mo^  fgndeinsntai 
queation  of  baste  Americanism  which  hss  been  presnted  to  «n» 
Oongreee  to  a  generatioa.  ^  ^    .., , 

It>oUld  be  ttie  most  tragic  mistake  In  the  history  of  ^  liberal 
movement  to  thto  country  if  thto  blU  should  pass.  *t  aeoem» 
plM>w  nothing  except  to  divide  the  f oroea  of  scononilo  aad  aooHi 

Justice.  m„^___  A.W        n      .Miml  ■     JT 1^ 

Thto  country  doee  not  need  new  Judges  oa  the  ^»«^'^r^^^^r!;^^ 
It  needs  Jobs  for  the  unemployed-  »»?«»•  <W?'«5i**?^*?L^ 
rising  generation.  It  needs  to  open  the  door  of  tha  future  *» 
youth.    It  needa  eeonomlo  stability.  

Tbe  proUem  to  pressing  for  solution  now,  act  at  ernaa  uaeer- 
taln  date  in  the  future  when  the  Supreme  0««*  "^  b««~L*l!|S 
a  oonetttutfonal  dedslan  to  aime  case  *««*b*  ^"STS*  ^ 
may  not  yet  be  born,  to  Interpret  some  taw  that  baa  not  yet  been 


The  natural  wealth  of  tiie  United  SUtea  ^«»^  "2^*^  ,,4- 
port  every  bibabltant  to  peaea  aad  ptoaty.  yet  ^BXaaa^u'^v^^*^ 
M.  There  is  no  man  eo  blind  now  to  dany  that  thto  to  a 
national  proldem.  ^  ^  ,^    ^ ..  ^ 

The  Court  bin  does  not  solve  It  and  bolda  out  no  peuyet  oc 

•olvlng  It.  instead  of  Indul^  to  «)?*2L5SlS*«rSt£!Sl2 
questi^  of  Judicial  Po^^«^  thedertiahUfty  o^ 
{he  prealdent  to  appoint  3xiA^y^bam  aotJoa  cannot  he  forstcia 
and  who  win  have  no  power  to  legtotate.  let  Owyy-???!?  SI 
power  which  no  one  now  dentoe  tt«*j*J^^^,2JS2  SI 
dtuatlon  with  which  we  are  now  confronted  by  eubataattva  taw 
g^lnannar  that  the  logic  cf  modem  eoonomto  conditions 

Great  though  the  adilevemento  of  tbe  Prealdeeit  have  heea:  w»a 
andnecoSTtbough  hto  eodal  program  ttr.  loyal  aa  I  bave  been 
and  am  to  blm  personaUy  and  to  the  poUtieal  inojemsnt  hs  wp- 
^Sb^  1  cannStbdteTO  ti»at  the  Judidary  MB  Miould  paas. 
Patient  wiU  pay  us  iMvldendr  If*  «f  «»f  SLC^  2S 
oeoota  want.    ToJe  oourte  cannot  hold  It  hadL    But  we  Who  can 

SSdvea  Uberal,  we  can  defe|Ult  by  »»-|!S«  °«»  "^S5JS^ 
Tlotatea  tbe  deepest  convictions  of  oonstttuttocMa  pvopnsiy  «■ 
^lii^««>»Mi«  of  apsat  rreetdsnys  bsst  friends. 
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HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  UXAH 
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Mr.  TBOMAS  of  Utah.  ifr.  Pwafcleiit.  I 
cooffDi  to  have  pKtBtedin  the  Appmdtx  of  ilie  Baoon  aa 
;4eitveraAkir  the  jnakorSeiiatar  from WiaooDsln  Oir. 
rl  talen  ll»  aeattoB  «( intafiwrtVnal  and  cemparatiFe 
law  off  the  Anwfrlrmn  Bar  OwiiHttiw.  01  the  Ifagrflom 
Hold.  WaahingtoB.  May  f.  1937. 
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egaln  wtoff  tbe  uandj  ether 
tbe  pattonal  imittan.  nuich  at  ttie  eCori  to  maintain  eaataiatve 
rli^Bte  aaj  well  pirofe  to  beve  beoi  In  vein. 

This  Is  only  one  Instance  to  show  the  necessity  of  IntsHMikmal  ^ 
pt'otsetlon.    Ihider  the  oonvention  now  before  the  Benato  there  la  » 
peavMon  that  radio  eompanlee  vhiob  own  oopyrlght  to  Utaraiy  and 

arttatic  worka  "anjoy  the  esctauife  tight  to  eathoclae  the ^'irl 

cation  thereof  to  tbe  public  by  broadcasting."    Such  right  la  ta>  . 
fewtlally,  though  not  espressly.  pro  toe  tod  by  latomatkMMl  lasr 
When  tbe  united  States  beoomee  a  party  to  the  eepyilght 

iVBBttoa.  Ms  boMexs  of  eopyrif^to  will  reoelse  all  the  ordinary 
ef  eopyrlCht  protection  throu^Krat  the  prinetpel  countriea 
at  the  world. 

It  la  eapertod  that  there  wm  be  another  eanferenea  of  the 
flipjilglil  OnloB  held  to  the  near  future.  Om  ef  the 
Indwdea  a  q^eelfle  piwvwon  dlreoted  against  the  unai 
laaphanhwl  veoerdlng  at  broadeast  wofta, 
ing.  as  a  performance  separate  from  birtadraatlng.  the  eoaummloa- 
tlon  of  a  gqiyrtgbted  wtak  to  the  public  by  means  of  a  loud- 
speaker, such  as  is  used  on  a  receiving  set.  I  think  you  wUl  agree 
wltti  me  that  the  repreeentettrea  at  the  United  States  sboifld  be 
present  at  the  comtog  oonf  erenee  to  see  that  the  totereste  of  this 
eonntxy  are  protected  both  by  appropriate  additional  atlpulattana 
and  law  prerentlOD  at  unwise  amendmento. 

ijBt'  US  enonine  the  oopyri^it  couTention  with  a  tIbw  to  fnT* 
ther  asteitotntng  precisely  why  the  President  and  the  fleii  iftaiy 
of  State,  |d!Uttged  as  they  are  with  the  duty  of  muteetlug  the  rights 
of  amertc  su  uitlseus  tn  other  cuuuti'les  and  euuductlng  the  Inter- 
natloual  x^tatlons  of  the  United  Stotes,  hscve  seen  fit  to  recom- 
mend and  to  give  stnoere  support  to  measures  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  brtag  shout  the  approval  of  "toe  oonventkm  by  the  Senate, 
and  also  the  paatege  of  appropriate  accompanying  JqtMatkm  by 
the  Ooaagrees. 

The  uuuveutlon  inovldes  not  only  that  authors  of  ea^  country 
ihaS  enj^y  umijilglit  in  the  other  countries  but  that  snch  enjoy-, 
mant  aui  the  exercise  thereof  "diall  not  be  subject  to  any  tap-, 
matt^.*    TUa  means  that  by  the  mere  creation  of  a  litervy  or*' 
arttstto  work,  the  creator — that  is,  the  author — poasessea  auto- 
matleaUy  ihe  sole  right  to  copy  It,  or  in  general  to  maks  any  sort 
of  oommerdal  use  of  It  throughout  most  of  the  oountrtee  of  the 
world  where  copyrighted  material  is  appreciated  and  utOlaed  on 
a  laige  seals.    The  author's  rights  pass  on  to  his  assignee:  hence 
the  treety  operates  to  protect  the  poeseesor  of  oopyrl^t  whoefer 
he^may  be. 

This  convention  carries  out  In  a  large  and  eQeuttve  way  the 
general  purpoee  of  snch  treaties,  namely,  to  give  sseurence  that 
cms  member  oountiy  wUl  not  legbdate  in  a  way  that  Is  desiiueiire 
of  the  luterests  of  other  countries.  So  long  as  the  United  Stotes 
is  not  a  member  of  the  CoyyilgUt  Union,  so  long  as  It  dtopends. 
as  tt  does  today,  almost  solely  upon  airacgements  whlcfa  do  not 
piovlile  for  eoii^PTlght  without  formality,  its  people  will  cuntiuue 
to  see  their  literary  and  arttettc  works  pirated,  and  their  l^ttt- 
mate  profita  In  them  proportionately  diminished.  It  offers  ade- 
quate proteeUou  to  ptece  of  the  existing  inadequate  protection 
of  American  interesto. 

Though  enlightened  sdf -interest  Is  the  leading  motive  which 
Inqiau  countries  to  joto  the  Copyright  Union,  I  should  not  fall  to 
add  that  there  is  a  genuinely  ethical  side  to  the  matter  also.  The 
instrument  Is  entirely  reciprocal.  If  piracy  of  American  works 
has  occurred  to  other  countries,  and  would  be  prevented  by  Amer- 
ican membership  to  the  convention,  it  is  equally  true  that  piracy 
has  occimed  to  the  United  States  and  would  likewise  be  prevented 
by  American  aocqitance  of  the  convention's  obligations. 

Piracy  to  the  United  Stotes  Is  not  exclusively  of  ethical  f^?pfffm 
to  the  authors  and  artists  of  this  country.  It  is  a  matter  of  un- 
fair oonqietltlan  to  them  to  the  exercise  of  their  professlana. 
Some  years  ago  It  vnui  notorious  that  American  theatrical  pn- 
dnoen^  publisheta,  and  others  did  not  hesltote  to  pirate  on  a 
gnmd  scale,  so  that  the  creators  of  works  of  Uteratuie  and  art  to 
otfaar  cpqntrles  were  unable  to  prevent  their  um  here  or  to  dolve 
any  profit  from  such  use;  American  authors  and  arttsto  found  It 
fflPcqlt  to  persuade  producers  and  publishers  to  pay  a  remuneta- 
ttva  prlCB  to  theoa  lor  what  could  be  Obtained  from  authors  and 
aitlste  of  other  countries  without  the  payment  of  any  ptlce. 

(It  was  smiutlng,  to  this  connection,  when  the  blU  which  I  intoo> 
dnoed  2  years  sgo  was  being  debated  to  the  Senate,  to  read  a  num- 
ber of  ooamnmlcatlons.  obviously  part  of  systematlaed  nropa- 
ganda.  protesUng  agatort  the  adt^tlon  of  the  cooTentUm,  datoS^ 
that  to  psrmlt  copyright  for  authors  of  other  countriea  would 
tocraaas  OQn4)etltion  for  American  authors  to  the  iv«ae  market. 
That  maiket,  it  seems,  was  viewed  t  "sheltered"  by  the  fact  that 
authoss  to  otber  lands  were  denied  fun  copyright  proteotian  hve. 
Like  so  much  othsr  propaganda  this  item  entirely  mlwsil  the  point 
and  argusd  preclsdy  contrary  to  the  ecooomlc  toteraate  of  AJW^- 
can  wrttos  and  musicians,  who  do  not  thrive  on  the  pirating  of 
their    competitors'    vrorks.    Pair    play    Is    ususlly   best   foe    all 

_^nto  copyright  convention  provides  also  that  the  authors  of  each 
aw»^'<w  country  shall  enjoy  in  an  of  the  others,  treatment  as 
nvoralde  as  is  accorded  to  national  authors.  This  is  usually  good 
treatment  and  constitoted  the  guaranty  that  Is  acconled  to  patants 
and  trade  marks  under  various  conventions,  to  which  the  United 
States  Is  a  party,  for  the  protection  of  industrial  nronertr.  What 
the  Unitsd  states  has  long  been  doing  to  behslf  ^  Us  owners  of 
todustrlal  property,  it  ought  no  kmger  to  defer  doing  to  bahaU  of 
Ite  owners  of  literary  and  artistic  jnt»erty.         ^^ 

Without  gtdng  tato  too  much  dettdTthe  principal  iffovUons  of 
the  convention  may  be  daacribed  aa  fOJtoiw;  provawn.  « 
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1.  The  term  'lltarary  and  artlstle  woiks**  Is  given  a  broad  and 
todualve  definition.  Partiea  to  the  treaty  obligate  themselves  to 
protect  each  works. 

a.  Authors  wlthto  Jurisdiction  of  one  of  the  countries  party  to 
the  treaty  are  given  ct^iyrlght  to  their  works  to  each  of  the  other 
countriea.  whether  tmpubllshed  or  published,  to  the  extent  that 
the  laws  of  each,  respectively,  accord  such  rig^te  to  Ito  own  zkation- 
ala.    This  is  caUed  "national  treatment." 

8.  In  addition  to  national  treatment,  the  treaty  provldee  for 
oertato  specified  treatment,  which  must  be  accorded  by  the  coimtry 
to  the  authors  of  toe  other  countries  whether  accorded  to  ita  own 
nationals  or  not.  The  most  important  Is  the  provlslan  that  the 
enjoyment  of  the  rights  granted  shaU  not  be  subject  to  any  f or- 
maUty.  This  means  "autcnnatic  copyrl^t."  However,  the  extent  of 
the  protection  and  the  means  of  redress  for  infringement  are  to 
be  regulated  aoconUng  to  the  legislation  of  the  country  to  whl^ 
protection  is  claimed. 

4.  It  is  provided  that  authors  shsn  have  the  right  to  Object  to 
deformation  or  modification  of  their  vrorks.  ThU  is  the  "moral 
rights"  clause.  The  condltioos  for  ito  exercise  and  the  means  of 
■afeguarding  it  are  left  up  to  the  Indlvldiial  countries. 

5.  A  standard  term  of  copyright  is  set  forth:  The  life  of  the 
author  and  60  years  additional.  However,  each  country  may  to- 
dependently  fix  the  lengto  of  term  to  be  granted  by  Ito  own  law. 

6.  It  is  sspedaUy  provided  that  authors  tfudl  enjoy  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  authoriae  the  public  broadcasting  or  motion-pic- 
ture production  of  their  works. 

7.  Twfrtwgtng  works  may  be  seiaed  by  the  competent  autborltleB 
of  the  several  countries. 

8.  The  treaty  does  not  toterfere  with  the  exercise  of  police  power 
over  offending  works. 

9.  The  treaty  seto  up  the  Bureau  of  International  Union  for 
the  Protection  of  Uterary  and  Artistic  Worts.  This  ottce  Is  mato- 
tatoed  at  Berne,  under  the  autoorlty  of  the  Swiss  Oovsmment. 
and  baa  the  dtity  of  studying  copyright  questionB  and  making 
available  pertinent  Information. 

10.  Revision  of  the  treaty  Is  contemidated  ftom  time  to  time. 
No  change  can  be  valid  eiroept  by  the  unanimous  oonsent  of  the 
countries  who  ars  psrties. 

11.  Tbe  oUlgatlons  of  any  oonntry  may  be  tenxUnated  on  1  years 
notice. 

BXASCma  WHT  TRS  UMllBU  STATSS  SHOUIS  BTTBt  TBI  OOUVBIITlOlf 

Tlie  Oovemment  of  the  United  Stotes  has  the  duty  of  protecting 
the  righto  of  Americans  to  other  countries.  The  moot  effldent 
existing  instrumentality  for  the  protection  of  copyright  Is  the 
Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Litorary  and  Artistic  Works. 

The  convention  provides  afllrmatlve  righto  that  national  legis- 
lation cannot  legal^  toterfere  with.  The  chief  afflrmattve  rl|^t  Is 
that  of  copyright  vrlthout  formality.  This  means  that  American 
authors,  without  having  to  do  anything  except  create  a  literary  or 
artlsUc  work,  have  the  guaranty  of  copyright  to  every  country 
which  Is  a  party' to  the  convention.  There  are  over  80  countries 
which  sre  now  parties,  and  besides  the  United  Stotes.  Bussto  and 
China  are  the  only  countries  of  large  Importance  to  the  field  of 
copyright  which  are  not  now  jMuties. 

Compliance  with  formalities,  such  as  registration  or  deposit  of 
copies,  is  not  burdensome  st  home;  but  It  Is  difltoult.  costly,  and 
usually  impracticable  for  an  American  author  to  comi^  with  such 
provlstons  to  countries  other  than  his  own.  The  convention  pro* 
vides  guaranties  that  no  country  party  to  It  can  exact  su^  rs- 
qulremento  as  a  condition  of  copyrtght. 

The  united  Stotea  is  part}'  to  Mveral  bilateral  copyright  treaties, 
but  theae  do  no  man  than  promise  redprocaUy  national  treat- 
ment— that  la.  the  same  treatment  which  It  accords  Ito  own  dtlaens. 

In  the  BOun  himrlT?i(rf  there  was  complatot  as  to  the  attitude 
of  the  German  Gtovamment.  There  are  oertato  eaeeuttve  procla- 
mations now  outstanding  with  Germany,  but  the  great  complatot 
vras  that  Germany  treato  non-Aryan  Americans  as  tt  treato  non- 
Aryan  Germans.  This  11  p«mlsslble  under  the  present  axrange- 
ment.  It  would  not  be  permissible  If  we  jotatd  the  eonventlon. 
The  present  situation  to  Germany  Shows  the  need  for  the  conven- 
tion mors  dramatically  than  anytnlng  that  haa  heretofore  occurred. 

Of  coum.  some  countnes  firom  time  to  time  do  not  lire  vp  to 
their  treaty  obll^ttona.  In  the  overwhelming  majority  of  cases. 
however,  countries  reniect  these  obUgatlona.  This  la  particularly 
true  of  routine  obligations  suOh  as  thooe  of  the  Oo|qrrl8ht  Con- 
vention. We  have  a  good  lUustratton  to  the  Tde-Oommunlcationa 
Ocmvention.  This  treaty  mgulatea  the  radio  wave  lengtha  among 
the  various  countriea.  individual  stotlons  from  time  to  time 
▼iolate  tbeee  regtilatftons.  The  Department  of  State  Is  contlnn- 
aUy  calling  attentfam  to  inltoctloDs  of  this  sort  aU  over  the  world. 
Almost  tovarlably  the  other  country  to  qnestion  takes  prompt 
remedial  measures. 

At  present  Americans  bnve  no  copyright  treaty  righto  to  Ger- 
many. Entry  toto  the  convention  would  give  our  dtlaens  such 
righto  to  Germany,  and  Ir.  scnne  50  other  countries  and  colonial 
possessions,  and  it  wlU  give  the  American  Government  the  means 
hitherto  i*^»<"g  of  adequately  protecting  those  righto 

There  is  plenty  of  evlclenoe  that  piracy  fiourishes  to  other 
countries.  Slgmund  Romberg  testified  of  Instances  where  his 
songs  were  pirated  to  Dezunark.  to  Sweden,  and  to  Holland.  The 
fact  IB  that  the  literary  and  arUitlc  works  of  America  are  to 
almost  universal  demand,  in  toe  absence  of  totenuitlonal  eapf' 
right  protecti<m  sudi  piracy  win  conttoue.  The  exports  of  Ameri- 
can Utorary  and  artistic  wortcs  exceed  the  importo  about  three 

It  would  seem  to  be  the  proper  attitude  that  the  United  Stotes 
shoxild  see  to  it  that  the  works  of  authors  of  other  countriea  are 


protected  wlthto  ito  own  Jurtadletlan.    In  the  peak  to 
do  ao  has  brought  rspaated  threato  of  rstaUatlon.    The 
/^T»«<rr«is»«  esperto  over  American  importo  makea  retaUatkm 

There  is  much  sentiment  throughout  the  eountry  to  Infomed 
drdca  for  the  adherence  to  this  convention.  Several  years  t» 
the  prssidento  of  the  University  of  Oalifomia,  the  Universito  of 
Chicago.  Cdumbto  University.  Harvard  University,  the  Stato  Unl- 
verslty  of  towa.  Johna  HOpkina  Unlvereity.  the  University  of  Mto- 
neeota.  University  of  Wlaoonsto.  Yale  University.  Prtooston  Xtoiver- 
sity,  the  University  of  Norto  Caroltoa,  and  the  University  of  Tsiaa 
Jotoed  to  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  Stato  Bull;  they  said.  "Adheranea 
to  the  convention  would  at  once  meet  the  demands  of  honor, 
improve  totematlonal  rdationa,  and  be  a  boon  to  Amaslean  au- 
thors. It  vrould  take  high  rank  to  copyrtght  anaala.  Oocii  a 
oouEW  is  eemestly  recommended." 

The  DooBy  blU  vraa  favorably  reported  by  the  Ooaatfttoe  «• 
Patente  to  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress.  I  was  to  ehaijfs  of  the 
blU  when  tt  waa  considered  by  the  Congresa.  After  helUiMm  con- 
trol of  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  7  daya.  it  passed  the  Ssnata. 
When  It  got  over  to  tbe  Houes  a  long  series  of  heactopa  was  adMd- 
uled  during  the  months  of  Pebruary,  March,  and  April  iMg.  I 
am  very  definltdy  convtoced  the  extended  baarings  ware  se  that 
the  bin  would  not  have  tioae  to  come  btf ore  the  House  of  Bmmv- 
eentatlvea  for  consideration.  Certainly  the  hearlngi  took  so  loog 
that  there  was  insufllclent  time  for  the  bUl  to  be  considered. 

One  objection  to  the  blU  waa  that  to  carrying  out  the  proviaiaii 
of  the  treioy  giving  automatic  copyright,  we  thereby  granted  to 
foreign  authors  privileges  that  our  own  authors  did  not  haee. 
American  authors  need  automatic  copyright  to  other  eountrtea 
because  it  ts  inq>raeticable  for  them  to  comply  with  formalltlea 
to  distant  placea.  They  do  not  eapedaUy  need  it  at  hone  becauaa 
they  have  always  registered  their  works  at  the  Copyrl^t  OCoa 
for  a  nominal  fee.  They  have  beoome  need  to  It,  and  they  know 
the  intMedure.  The  Duffy  blU  took  nothing  away  ftom  the 
Am«rto>T»  authors  that  they  now  enjoy,  but  K  and  the  conventloa 
would  assure  to  Amsrican  authors  automatic  oopyrlght  to  SO  ooun- 
trlea.    The  blU  gave  to  authora  to  other  countriea  automatic  oopy- 


rlght to  thla  country  where  they  needed  it,  becauM  ttay  oai 
readUy  comply  with  the  formalltlea.  The  bin.  however,  bdd  out 
to  f oMlgn  authors  Induoemento  to  register  their  works  and  aflx 
noUoe  <tf  copyright^  by  providing  much  greater  ramadlaB  tor  to- 
frtngement  if  theee  formalities,  to  fact,  have  been  compiled  with. 

But  the  big  (mMaltion  came  from  A.  S.  O.  A.  P.  and  Ito  tosf 
eOdent  lobby  *  *  *  the  very  best  to  Waahlngton  •  •  • 
bffauet  my  bm  fr"i«*M<^«<  the  provision  to  ths  tow  whieh  pn>- 
vldsd  for  $350  minimum  damagea  to  case  of  Infringement,  ao  mat- 
ter how  innocent  the  infringement  might  be. 

Under  the  act  of  1900.  vrtiich  la  the  baato  of  praasnt 
law  to  thla  country,  the  author,  or  hla  assignee,  haa 
right  to  perform  to  pUUic  for  profit  the  typee  of  eopyrtohtablo 
works  that  are  most  uaed  to  broadcast  entertatomant.  Bin  what 
constitutes  a  pubUc  perfotmanoe  tor  profitf 

In  an  early  case  that  want  before  the  Supreme  Oout  of  ttM 
United  Stotee  tt  was  hsld  that  to  atng  a  cupyrightod  aong  to  a 
rectourant  whldn  waa  run  for  profit  constituted  a  pohUe 
ance  for  profit,  even  though  no  extra  Cbargs  waa  madi 
of  tbe  musks  and  the  direct  proflt  came  wholly  from  the 
of  food.    Later  on.  thla  doctrine  was  so  axtandad  aa  to 
the  y'lf*""  of  aound  wavca  from  a  radto  zeoetvtog  aat.  If  the 
xecelvtog  aet  were  located  to  a  place  where  commercial 

vraa  carried  on.    Aa  you  know,  soeh  placea  Indudo  ^o«^ .  ^ ^ 

haUs.  drug  storaa,  tftr**^***.  and  a  varteto  of  othan.  The  Ooun 
turtocrmore  held  ttiat  the  performance  of  ttie  reoeivlag  tot  waa  a 
pertormanoe  separato  and  ^art  from  that  whidk  oceamd  whan 
ttiebroadcastlng  created  the  wavea  whldi  travel  ftom  It  to  the 
receiving  aet,  there  to  be  transmitted  toto  sound  wavaa.  The  re- 
sult of  such  decision  Is  that  every  broadoaat  of  a  oopyrtghtad 
work  received  at  a  commercial  establishment  arm.  tt  the  author^ 
oonsent  has  not  been  obtained  by  the  reeelvtog  est  osmer,  in- 
volve an  infringement,  even  though  the  broadcaat  waa  with  the 
authors  coiMeat.  and  Obtained  for  substantial  rsmuaaesMaa.  Aa 
the  owner  of  the  reodvtog  est  haa  no  practleabls  way  of  knowing 
what  Is  copyrighted,  or  even  wbaA  la  going  to  be  broadeato  at  any 
given  time,  hele  llkaiy  to  beocBu  an  Innnnrnt  Infringer  at  any 
Instant.  As  the  tow  mskes  mandatory  damsges  to  ths  minimum 
sum  of  8S50  for  each  oSSnse.  infringement  Is  a  matter  of  aerlona 
oozki0C9r&* 

Possibly  It  waa  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  tocorpcrato  mudi- 
needed  copyrigl^  reform  to  a  blU  which  largely  oontatoed  provi- 
sions to  make  our  statute  tow  coincide  with  the  previstone  of  the 
Ccmyri^t  Convention,  but  I  want  to  give  you  eeveral  fflustratlcsis 
of  the  insolent  and  aixogant  manner  to  which  A.  S.  O.  A.  P.  bee 
operated  to  my  Stato. 

There  la  no  limit  to  the  amount  they  wffl  charge.  "AU  the 
tralBe  vrlU  beaz^  la  the  only  llmitotlon.  I  have  a  lettar  which 
the  American  Sodety  of  Compoeers.  Authors,  and  PuhUshMfa  wrote 
to  Mr.  Alex  N.  Schmala,  routo  no.  1,  Menasba.  WU..  under  dato 
of  March  18.  1984.  Among  other  things,  the  letter  eald.  "This 
lant  a  matter  of  what  you  feel  Uke  paying.  Tou  fUl  out  the  qipU- 
catton  and  sewi  It  to  us  and  we  wiU  tdl  you  what  you  should 


pay.' 


run. 


They  can  actually  determtoe  whether  a  man  dance  haU 
I  have  to  mind  the  \v^»T\r»  of  a  summer  reeort  hotel  In  — 
Wlsconsto  ceUed  the  Alpine  Resort  at  Bgg  Hsrtar^.  IJWI 
achinger  Is  the  msnager.    They  (to  have  an  ordaeatra  which  piaya 
for  the  Kueeto  but  no  extra  charge  Is  made  If  they  care  to  danr- 
A.  a  O.  A.  P.  atartsd  thsm  off  with  a  826  Uoensa  fOa;  than  a  year 
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tt  Is'ft  nanlj  toeMeatsI  way  ivoald  no 

'  ta  ft  puMIe  pertomftnm  for 
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to  tbt  It  tn  terns  of 


m  tfi^ouESx  Ite  present  dUntloa  In 
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world'VldB  tBterssls  ot  Amer* 
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^  ^  of  ttuUtauii  Iftw  uuiieastfly  sp- 

!Bhs  OmtfeudBtT  far  thy  ^atsetlop.  of  Htei>ry  ftad 

IM^  nyjpIlM  flMb  tmUQftty^  In  nkost  ooonbMs  In 

ot  Hm  pttBMHfy  tfsBMDli  Of  eopfjHitit  _  _ 
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LmHm  ftad  fSBtlsmsn,  tt  Is 
tsffs  to  tftks  ft  very  gtoomjr  ouUook  la 
AaMTlM.    Ws  an  ooBstaatly  bstag  sm 
•r  OMT  ttas  fftdlo,  wMb  dire  predlstloM 

tttftftlaa  our  ohartstasd  iastlttitloBS.    

im  teaviatloa  tlurt  ths  Muatrjr  immjm  oa  •  laMf 
Of  iMtMi.  Hmm  an  iin«M  prniiMii  to  it  ttlVML 

Hit  isttM  laal  aaatrtls  Iht  pititfvUif  of  tit  MalliB 


about  tit  daoflMrt 
DispHt  all  that  talk*  tl 


MMt 

imitb 


Nl  to  ttf   ttMt   Mt  MMM  VMIt#- 

•M  fiti  itnMi  tm  Stmmmim 
Hag  iioii»  tut  ttiiiTi  iiftnitii 
tf  pttilt  It 


aatf  ItsBdIM 

eitiwM  to  tbiai  out 


III  tmftUaf  I 
haad  ifiSt 
aiottttlMir 
a  whtissoBH  wUllagasas  on  ths  part  o(  oMst 
tbIaM  for  thoBMsltos  aad  to  is  guidsd  bf  tbslr  ova  judfmtal  la 
dsetdlaff  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  polwlM  and  propfaaac  Tbls 
ladopsiMlsaoe  of  Judgment  salsts  oa  a  soalo  aovsr  kaown  before. 

Mo  matter  iibai  other  people  may  think.  It  sssras  ridiculous  to 
as  to  talk  about  ths  Nation  betag  in  peril  when  the  great  body  of 
eltlaens  has  such  an  alert  Interest  In  what  Is  takteg  piaos.  It 
bM  been  wdl  said  that  every  fundamental  question  whldi  was 
submitted  to  the  people  for  Judgment  has  been  eettled  right,  and 
I  am  manned  to  think  that  this  will  always  be  ea  The  ecdleetlve 
mind  of  the  voters  has  an  ability  to  penetrate  problems  with 
keener  tnslgfat  than  has  any  IndlTldnal.  no  matter  bow  able  Umt 
individual  may  be. 

80  let  us  not  be  disturbed  by  the  hysterical  outbursts  at  those 
who  predict  disaster  and  the  end  of  everything  tt  their  own  p«r- 
aoaal  vlewa  are  not  accepted  by  the  nuOorlty.  The  strength  of 
this  country  lies  in  majority  rule,  and  when  public  oplnkm  Is 
vigorous  and  aroused  th«re  Is  no  danger  of  our  llbinrtiss  being 
lost  by  the  wrongdoings  of  minority  groups. 

Tills  awakened  Interest  in  puUlc  questions,  as  I  said  a  moment 
sgOb  Is  tn  my  opinion  an  extremely  healthy  condition  for  this 
country.  It  Is  the  surest  guaranty  of  o\ir  continued  stoengtii  m 
a  nation.  It  is  the  safety  valve  which  will  always  be  ready  to 
function  If  the  country  is  imperiled  by  exoeesea  of  any  kind. 

Whenever  discussion  is  as  lively  and  wldequead  m  tt  ti  at 
present,  naturally  dlfferenoee  of  opinion  are  bouzui  to  exist.  No 
one  Should  complain  when  matters  of  pcdlcy  are  fully  and  ade- 
quatdy  explored.  XTMer  the  dreumrtances,  the  best  oontrfbntlaii 
to  the  dlanuadon  Is  made  by  thoee  who  maintain  their  good 
temper  and  who  addreae  their  ^>peal  to  the  reason  rather  than  to 
the  fears  and  prejudices  of  their  bearers. 

In  reoognlslng  the  fact  that  the  general  publlo  bM  la  recent 
years  become  more  sensitive  sad  more  Intelligently  alert  to  polit- 
ical problems.  I  think  tt  fair  to  say  that  this  plesstng  state  of 
aoairs  bM  been  brought  about  in  large  measure  by  das  course 
pursued  by  President  Itoosevelt.  No  matter  what  may  bs  said  by 
those  who  disbelieve  in  his  policies,  the  fact  Is  that  the  Chief 
Ssocutlve  has  attained  the  evUs  that  afflict  this  Nation  with  a 
courage  and  trankneas  almost  unparalleled  In  recent  poUttcal 
history. 

In  adopting  this  wlee  poUcy  of  meeting  the  issue  squarriy.  of 
polntlpg  out  mjustloe  and  proposing  adequate  remedlea,  Preal- 
itent  Booaevett  hM  performed  a  service  for  the  Natkm  the  valua 
of  which  cannot  be  overestimated.  For  thoss  who  may  be  In- 
eitnad  to  dlssgree,  tt  may  be  wdl  to  recall  the  imposslbls  ooodl- 
ttons  which  existed  in  the  days  before  the  iiriisiiiil  admlnlstra- 


Into  power. 
The  vice  of  toe  admlnlstratian  which  preceded  the  advent  oC 


the  Htew  Deal  was  not  so  much  the  fact  that  tts  policies 
wrong  M  the  fact  that  In  the  face  of  grave  and  prfMlin  prob- 
lems It  stood  helptesi  snd  did  nothing.  In  other  words,  democ- 
racy remained  paralysed  at  a  time  vmen  action  wm  Imperative. 
The  floodwaten  of  the  depresslan  were  sweq>lng  sway  the  homes 
and  poasisslonii  of  the  people  because  no  power  was  wortJng  to 
erect  protecting  (Bkes  snd  embankmants.  ifiiii<>ns  of  Idle  hands 
that  might  have  been  employed  at  the  task  were  doing  nothing 
bsoause  there  was  no  leadership  to  call  them  Into  action. 

To  sum  up,  democracy  was  in  perU  a  few  yeaa  ago  beraunrr 
Instead  of  grappling  with  realities  the  Oovemment  wss  evading 
them.  Hie  deadly  habit  of  timidity  and  caution  wm  In  fufi 
^S7  when  time  and  events  were  caUlng  for  courage  and  forti- 
tude. Tlioee  in  power  were  afraid  that  if  they  struck  out  on  a 
new  course  of  action  It  might  prove  to  be  wrong;  w  they  adopted 
the  fatal  alternative  of  ptirsulng  no  couree  at  an. 

While  I  am  not  one  of  thoee  who  think  that  the  sum  of  an 
wisdom  is  bound  up  in  the  policies  enscted  by  the  present  ad- 
mlnlstrattop.  3ret  at  times  I  am  moved  to  smUe  In  reading  tha 
outponrtna  of  its  critics.  How  easy  tt  is  to  lay  down  the  ifm- 
pB  rule  that  business  is  better  off  when  freed  from  Government 
totarterence  of  any  kind.  Bow  easy  it  is  to  parrot  the  slmpla 
praxisttlaa  ttuit  ths  fewer  laws  we  have  tba  better  off  wo  art. 
Bow  plausible  tt  sounds  to  repeat  the  old  theory  that  pAow 
mm  mafih  thMr  own  lavol  and  -*^*^"-t  thsoMlvw  u  tba  ~ 


•Mat  win  only  fcssp  hands  off.    Bow  plsaalaf  tt  Is  to  it  assured 
that  If  Untla  fam  will  only  stop  oMddllBg  laduttry  wfll  thrlvt 
and  ths  uatmployed  wiu  ail  bs  absorbed  lato  private  laduttry. 
Tht  only  ftply  to  thost  prepetltlons  Is  that  wt  tritd  all  of  tbtm 

•  fsw  ytani  aft  aad  ttety  fiiUtd  to  work.   With  whtat  at  M  ttatt 

•  iutbtl  aad  oUmt  farm  prltst  torrttpoadlafly  low.  It  bai 


to  i^t^wroBf  tlffit^for  iJogtlM'a^krr  or  BtnlattfttflftoB  tn 


tit  pan  of  fovtrnatflt.    IlitTfaiioB  wm  forttd  to  •#!«  aoi 
tlifoflffli  tlMiTttltfi  ilM  f imtn  M  tht  Immi  wtft  mhC   Tit 

to7fM#  tf  ilMif   -. 

■tifl 


'«^ 


Sbt. 


ft  wtri_«rt_tfct  MMfPifjiMfrtt  tofi^.^  sraswriWf 

\U  to  tMt  tlMM  om 


r  tt  iTtSS'nf utt  to  atttpf^SSS 
mltfoHunt, 


If  tht  prompt  104  tturafwut  maaatr  ta  wbMMto  fttttf  tht 


gravt  proMtms  which  wt  hart  lust  taumtrattd,  fnoidtal 
TSit  dtmoBstrattd  agtln  that  dsaiotraey  M  tapaMt  of  adjuttlag 
Itstlf  to  svsry  ehaags  la  publle  eondltloat  If  thoM  la  powtr  hart 
tht  good  ssBW  to  fsM  rsalltiss,  Rt  ntvsr  watted  hit  timt  or  that 
of  ths  Natloa  by  rslylag  upon  tht  rspttltloa  of  ahopwora  platl- 
tudw  or  by  pcAlyaniui  prMUetlons  that  svsrythlng  would  be  aU 
right  in  the  end.  Be  acted  on  the  sags  prlndpls  that  the  longar 
an  imhealthy  condltlwi  Is  allowed  to  continue,  the  wona  It  gets 
In  the  end. 

There  have  been  other  problems  to  omtront  the  Booeevelt  ad- 
mlnlstratian during  its  term  of  office.  As  if  the  unhappy  play  of 
economic  forcee  were  not  enough,  nature  llkewlw  hM  been  acting 
up  and  adding  to  the  troubles  and  trials  of  ths  American  people. 
The  last  few  years  have  seen  an  tmprecedented  eerlee  of  dust 
storms  and  df»"*g<"g  floods.  The  eeverity  of  theee  disturbancss 
has  served  to  caU  attention  to  the  fundamental  condition  which 
must  be  met.  There  is  no  sense  in  letting  dust  storms  carry  away 
the  8(^  in  the  grain-growing  States  while  raging  floods  are  doing 
the  same  thing  along  the  seaboard. 

President  Booeevelt  is  determined  that  the  Nation  shaU  work 
out  a  sensible  and  l(mg-time  policy  of  prevention  and  cure.  He 
has  had  wortdng  a  conservation  commission  composed  of  eminent 
men  and  women  to  study  the  best  policy  of  land  and  water  usage 
for  the  United  States.  It  is  a  problem  of  the  utmost  magnitude 
and  the  solution  agreed  upon  and  started  by  this  generation 
should  prove  of  lasting  beneflt  in  generaUons  to  come.  We  do 
not  care  to  sm  a  grMt  desert  in  the  heart  of  America.  But  we 
can't  prevent  it  by  simply  murmuring  the  6ld  maxim  that  the 
best  government  is  the  one  which  governs  least.  The  eolutlon 
can  only  be  fouind  through  the  sincere  cooperation  of  the  Nation 
and  the  Statca.  and  the  cauef  Xxecutlve  Is  courageously  working 
along  that  line. 

Very  fortunately  for  the  country,  our  foreign  relations  have 
been  most  happy  during  the  past  few  yeaza.  Ws  have  avoided 
entanglemente  either  in  Burope  or  the  Par  Bast.  Our  relatloos 
wi^Latin  America  have  been  numlfestly  Improved  by  the  ap- 
pUcatlon  of  the  good-neighbor  policy.  Tlie  old  foreign  martate 
are  graduaUy  being  reopened  under  the  extension  of  the  rec^iro- 
cal  Uade  pacte  put  into  force  imder  the  supervision  of  Secretary 
of  Stete  HuU.  Here,  again,  in  this  aU-lmportant  flrtd  of  Oov- 
emment action  the  Chief  BxecuUve  hM  advanced  the  Nation's 
Intereste  by  a  realistic  approach  to  dUBcult  problems. 

When  ire  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  eodal.  economlo, 
DoUtlcal  and  international  forcM  niiich  center  In  the  White 
House  it  is  easier  to  ^ipreclate  the  tremendous  load  and  respon- 
sibility which  the  Chief  Executive  must  carry.  Surely  if  any  maa 
had  an  excuM  to  dodge  some  of  thcM  matters,  to  meet  thraa  by 
inaction  rather  than  by  poslUve  msMurM,  the  President  Is  that 
man  If  any(»ie  hM  the  in4)reesi(m  that  President  Booeevelt  is 
going  out  of  his  way  to  grapple  with  condltiona  that  might  better 
be  let  alone,  he  U  eeriouily  mistaken 

The  President  hM  decided  upon  a  courss  of  positive  sctlon  be- 
cause he  reallsee  bettor  than  any  person  in  America  toM  t^  atti- 
tude of  the  Nation  toward  thoM  vital  problems  must  be  decided 
by  this  generation.  BecauM  many  of  thcM  tasks  are  unpleasMt. 
Siat  does  not  mean  that  they  may  be  shirked.  In  the  decade  after 
the  World  War  things  were  allowed  to  drift,  and  the  result  wm  a 
dlaaster.  which  we  have  no  desire  to  repeat. 

By  his  oeaseleH  and  persistent  efforts  tn  caUtng  attention  to 
these  things  which  must  be  done.  President  Booesvelt  to  psr- 

formlngTheavy  task,  for  which  bs  ^^^rS^.^S'^i^^^L^^^ 
tude  rf  the  Nation.  He  hM  awakened  the  minds  and  hearto  of 
Ss  feuow  citlMns  to  the  responsibility  whldi  to  toeiissnd^ 
contribution  which  they  may  make  to  the  future  hapitfneM  of 
SSlSrSr  dSSS  wlto  cuAent  problems  tn  rsallstlc  and  b^ 
uSIm.  He  to^ofoundly  aware  of  the  fMt  thM  It  to  Idle  and 
dangerous  to  suggest  Oovemment  insctton  whMi  there  aff  P»yt 
maUers  which  am  only  be  met  through  the  ta'^um^teltg'  of 
the  whole  people  acting  throufgi  their  2»o*a  2P7!^*™i 
The  ravagM  of  dust  storms  and  floods  must  ba  mst;  ths  mUs  of 

STg^oSTand  swMtebop  ^«t- to»«»«SJ«Si  Sif^r*S 
evils  of  ruinous  farm  prloss  must  bs  mst  and  tht  00^  way  to 
;S£h  thty  can  ba  aJk  to  through  tot  mtdtomof  wjS^SSS 
•ad  saluttfy  Ooveraiamt  aetloa.  U  oaa  it  said  imphatlnaliy 
>hat  than  oaa  it  ao  aUMnativfti 


Of  Uto  tht  llatlea  hM  btta  tagaftd  ta  a  _  .  __ 
dtat  Hoottrtltt  pita  for  rterfaalMfioe  of  tht  Mdtnri  Jtotttlarr. 
Xt  to  aot  aiy  purpoM  at  thto  Smt  to  lauaeh  upoa  a  ttafthya- 
pontlea  oftlMl  tttiltti  or  to  fftHtw  tht  rtttoat  why  tttOhlaf 
EittuUvt  WM  tOBVtattd  that  tht  profna  whMi  ht  pwiiaHi 
WM  tht  oBly  MMlMt  toltttlta  ittdtr  tft  Hfiwitlfiiiti.  .. 

nE    w  ^fHVm^Hi^V    _     

SmUT 


n  wilili  Wm  jlPfii 
IB  git  ifH 


WtMM  tolltit  fWB  tfit  Sttd  of  IWtitHHp   tiiWltPI  It  tMII^ 


■rttci  of 
to  it  ttMMtpsd,    A84  ytl  uatit  a  ftw 

Tht  dsttoioB  aphtldlBg  tht  teattltutloRallty  of  tht  Waowr  AH 
WM  atoo  a  MllMtoat  oa  tht  path  toward  a  mors  rsaMaabls  totsp- 
pnttttloB  of  tht  eouatrys  orfaale  law,  Za  rsadtrtag  thM  dtelslea 
tos  Oourt—or  rathsr  a  aiajorlty  of  ths  Court  rsMgalasd  ths  obvi- 
ous fact  that  unless  ths  rsstralntng  hand  of  tht  Oovenunsat 
allowsd  to  play  a  part  'Ji  industrial  relations  ths  attamatlva 
lyf^ft^l  to  Im  onaM  wad  perhwpr  worM. 

Thto  opsn-mlnded  apj^vach  to  the  Constitution  ta  ths  light  of 
modem  conditions  to  the  very  tolng  which  Prssldsat  Booasvalt 
waned  us  must  be  had  if  the  Nation  to  to  cope  suoessrtnlly  with 
those  conditions  which  Us  ahead.  Be  told  us  truthfully  thM  tha 
difficulty  WM  not  with  the  Constitution  but  with  the  montal  atti- 
tude of  a  few  of  the  JudgM;  and  tato  contention  baa  been  shown 
to  be  the  correct  one  by  the  attltade  taken  by  the  Court  Itoslf . 

In  d«"Mi»dng  tbB  proposed  changm  ta  the  make-up  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  It  to  a  curtoua  fact  that  some  of  thoM  who  oppoM 
the  President's  plan  are  proposing  methods  of  their  own  whieh  srs 
fsr  more  radical  than  anytl^b^ig  the  Chief  Bxecutlve  bM  suggested. 
Foe  instance,  one  Senator  bM  tatroduosd  an  amendment  whteh 
would  empower  Congress,  after  the  Siqireme  Court  hM  tavalldatsd 
a  law.  to  reenaet  It  over  the  Court's  veto  by  a  two-thlrda  vote  of 
both  Bousss.  The  adoption  of  thM  amendment  would  end  for  aU 
time  the  usual  pinrcw  of  ^J»«*~*«"g  the  Coostltutlaa.  aad  It  would 
also  ta  tf  set  destroy  the  Supreme  Court  by  rendering  Ita  power  to 
review  almost  wholly  void;  and  yet  the  author  of  thM  amendment 
to  severdy  crttlelslng  the  President's  mild  attsmattva  m  a  manan 
to  American  institutions. 

Whatever  hysterical  stot«nmte  appear  ta  the  dally  prsH  and 
whatever  to  heard  over  the  radio,  you  may  depend  upon  It  thM 
when  the  Scqireme  Court  to  at  issus,  or  anything  aiss,  the  future 
of  American  institutions  to  entirety  safe  ta  the  hands  of  ths 
present  Chief  Bncuttve  of  the  United  Stotes.  Bs  hM  no  need  of 
a  leeson  ta  patriotism  from  any  man.  On  ths  oontsary,  thars  ta  no 
tadlvklual  ta  thto  land  vdio  baa  a  mors  devoted  or  a  more  tatcnM 
regard  for  ttie  fundamental  prlnc^des  of  Amerlimnlsm.  But  hs 
had  never  deluded  himself  tato  bellevtag  thM  a  problem  wlU  dla- 
appear  if  he  mertiy  riiuto  hto  eyas.  With  hto  dsep  OMted  under- 
standtag  of  publlo  problsms  he  ssm  whM  must  be  done  and  ha 
hM  wt  hhnstff  resolutely  to  the  task  of  marshalling  the  foroM 
of  ths  Nation  for  the  public  good. 

The  next  few  yeara  win  be  fuU  of  purpoM  aad  signlfleanae  for 
the  AwMwHr^w  peopte.  Let  us  hope  thM  the  prsssnt  Indlnatlon  to 
study  publle  questlans  thotoughly  aad  to  decide  them  iqion  their 
mwite  win  be  fiontfTfWf**  The  program  of  the  Booaevtft  admtala- 
tratlcm  to  founded  upon  the  democratic  principle  of  majority  rule. 

In  hto  constitutional  duty  of  caring  for  tha  welfars  of  the  Na- 
tion. Prealdent  Booeev^  hM  faced  Ite  problema  frankly  and  sug- 
gested reforms  bom  of  courage  and  common  mum.  Despite  tha 
tolBStlngs  nf  tlmkl  sfnila  anil  tbft  '•«~«v«««g"«^r>"*«""«'*wi  |  '  '  '  , 
I  am  confident  thM  hto  courage  and  common  senes  wtU  conttnua 
to  wta  the  fuU  measure  ot  ^iproval  of  the  American  people. 


Laws  to  Curb  Crime 
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or 

HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thmndaif.  Mtt»  6. 1957 
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iT  inn  to  evb  ortea^dtfivBredbrBao.  JoMpbB. 

,  ihf  AMtmtaA  to  tlw  AUonej  OcaanO.  before  tbe 

Qmtnl  Wu^ntioa  al  Woam't  Chita  at  TttlM,  OUm^ 

IbandoF.  Aprtt  »,  MtT.  ^    ^ 

mere  tataff  no  oWeetioD.  tiM  oddrav  «M  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  tlie  Baoon.  as  foOoivi: 
lam  TUT  g**^  *»  iiiiwii  to  Hito  MMtfnm  c<  tb»  ceandl  «(  1b« 
Itrjtkm  at  Wamn'b  CSnlM. 

I  MO  z  ted  til*  ptvllaf*  of  appwiHng  taCon  tbta 

to  onSta  to  70a  tte  etlnw  ham  lauuo— d  bf  PwiMont 
M  tlMn  paattam  baton  tbm  JvdkHary  Cxwimtttiw  In  Ooa- 
BMK.  Ill—  liiwi  wwo'il— Itnil  ro  tlirmr  tlw  ffnmw  nf  ttin  TlrtflMul 
Sownmntt  ftr  tlio  ftst  tlBM  tato  ttao  battle  acaixMt  Mrtiwpw 
aad  flttHT  fwUliMj  ftmM  angHlBd  In  oteoM  oC  vtotano*  vttb 

I  iteU  xMvar  foffit  nor  cmm  to  te  gnttfid  far  tb*  anttwlMm 
vltb  vbidH  yoa  ■iiin>ort>d  tbow  proponla.  Torus  wm  tbo  flnt 
■MSt  orgMitaiMMrtottifaw  tts  InfiiMnn  bibtiid  tbs  •ettvtttM  cf 
So  Ouwriu— It  ta  ecihot  crlaio  —  >  natioBtf  ftL   It 

tl»t  «M  laifiilr 
for  tt»  f ftvorabte. 

■t  » 

lava, 
a  aaattar  tor  ttao 

SadkTto  Slato  vomd 
o(  otbar  pofven  bf  tbo  VMoal 
la  tbo  futon.    Bat  700  lalCMd  to  bo  mMed  bgr  oaj 


ttila  ovontng  on  tbo  aqb]ect 
tbot  yoo  trfil  boar  mo 


1 1 


■0 1  fMl  tfeMt  1  awf 

OolBt  _ 

I  not  doaMl  to  tbo  aoodo  oC 

Z  beUevo  woidd  toon  tnattnot^rrty 

I  pnpoaala  for  tbo  zoarpntaattai  of 

Oofort  tbaa  an  aodieneo  a(  bsttriUiant  wooMB.    Tbo 

ti  that  eonUoottr  of  tbo  gn«t  tradtttoBo  << 

0^  to  tbo  bwati  of  iofal  women,  and  tbat 

ofotntloB  fl(  tbo  fuiuio  of  oar  oountry,  so 

to  tbalr  poMO  o(  ndnd.    And  tbo  oieHiod  tbo  PteUdBat  pro- 

to  wach  tba*  alB&  la  %  abBpIo  laeCbod  tbat  troata  a  atatple 

vttb  tbo  Mme  etnlgbt  glanoe  oitb  vbleb 


tblo  Oomt  eontroveny  tafoivao  a  great  deal  of  knowl- 

Uttlelaw.    mbardtoadnattttiat.    Women. 

arelaellBed  to  drmi^  aU  cRir  aAUza, 

«r  tbo  Ovvraaao  Ooort,  With  Mg.  mTSlerlooa 

Ifln  to  BBOko  over  aimale  ^"i^t*^  rAatftonabfipo  t****^  wbat  oe 
llfco  to  tbWt  aio  lu4WiM*al  -iMUtuUuuB.*  We  teai  aanr  at  oar- 
Mivee  vboB  w  bMo  pot  tdagcr  oolisaae  on  tbo  frierte  of  our  banks, 
alttwogh  tbo  aaoa  1^  aits  In  ttw  rrwiifHV  ebair  of  tbe  bonk  Is 


or  abler  tban  wbon  wo 
tro  tblnk 


torn  tbo  worid  Into 
tbat  dont  make  aoda- 

or  so  wo  batoe  bad  proof  after  proof 

and  no  atronaw  and  no 

wo  oant 

OS  to  oaU 

bo  Just  as  mudi 

cfaMM^power  la  tbe  greatoet 

wo  tV^MfM  wo -bad  o  ^tf»»vt»ij  qrstam  tbat 
fooboiodf.    We'tfaomftt  wo  iMd  '     ' 

-  ■  '     '  -  "  "      -  ...      -    -    ^ 

fODj  poomoiad  eaeeaoi  slatfas  aboot  the  tnpmmmx  oar  elvmeatlon 

overjlblng  safe  for  our 
and 


an  "taetttotloB*  or  a 
pobUe 


WbUe  ttMTo  was  stUl  tbae  to  mto  the  banks  tbat 
ssfosad  to  lend  tbem  enougb  monof  to  keep  tbem  fnm  doslnf 
oBleas  tbof  eoold  put  tn>  extrMrdbuur  ooUsteral:  It  was  afraid 
to  set  a  bad  preoedent  U*  looee  banking  In  tbo  faturs. 

Zt  refueed  to  give  belp  to  tbe  Indlrldual  fSrmMr  and  bome  owaen^ 
beeaoio  it  was  afraid  tbat  Oorenunent  loans  dlreetl j  to  Indlrlduala 
would  aet  bad  preoedenti  for  tbe  future  wbksh  mlgbt  take  hmtnfM 
from  flnsnctal  Institutions. 

It  refused  to  give  anjrttalng  but  tbe  moot  bumlllatlBg  poortMuso 
treatment  to  tbose  without  work  tbxough  no  fault  of  tbelr  own; 
it  was  afraid  of  creating  a  bad  precedent  for  tbe  future  of  making 
pecq;>le  dependent  upon  Oovenunent. 

It  refused  to  jiroceed  vlgarously  to  punish  malefactors  in  blgb 
places  In  finance  or  to  stand  rigorously  in  tbe  way  of  their  depre- 
dations  upon  the  public  for  fear  of  shaking  conflrtence  for  the 
future  in  the  Institutions  those  nwlef  actors  represented. 

In  Short,  llr.  Hoover's  Oovemment  abecdutely  refused  to  look 
tbe  present  in  the  face  for  fear  of  what  possibly  and  hypothetlcany 
and  oonoeirably  and  contingently  might  happen  eome  time  tn  the 
future.  And  just  because  he  wouldn't  look  the  preeent  in  the 
face,  the  preeent  blew  up  in  his  face.  Bo  30.000,000  people  went 
through  a  depreaslon  and  untold  agony  to  make  sure  we  eetab- 
llabed  no  preoedent  for  the  future.  In  an  unwise  ezoees  of  re- 
qwet  for  our  institutions  we  put  our  heads  in  the  sand  about  the 
way  ttey  were  working  for  us  and  refused  to  think  realistically 
about  the  abilities  and  the  weakneesee  of  tbe  human  beings  who 
ooDstltuted  them. 

Tben  In  a  rerersUm  to  oommon  sense  about  the  here  and  now, 
wtth  an  Instinct  of  self-preeerTatlon.  you  and  millions  of  other 
Amrrlnans  elected  as  President  Franklin  D.  Booeerelt. 

He  had  human  onmmrni  sense — ^the  common  sense  women  hart 
about  the  abilities  and  weaknesses  of  men  and  of  the  yalue  of  the 
preeent;  the  oommon  sehse  of  the  bird  in  the  hand  and  first 
things  first.  He  had  a  sense  of  proportion  about  the  fwrniraratlTit 
Importance  of  the  realities  ctf  the  preeent  and  the  oontlngenclee  of 
the  future.  Pertiaps  because  he  once  had  so  personally  to  face 
real  fears  of  an  immediate  hopeless  future  he  had  outgrown  a 
lawyer's  professional  habit  of  worrying  >>ftwrtf  bi^  wHh  feen  of 
hypothetical  possibllitiee  In  an  indefinite  future. 

He  told  you  over  the  radio  to  Bbop  worrying  about  the  futaz»-> 
to  meet  the  concrete  htuian  promems  of  the  jMcsent  and  that 
you'd  then  be  fit  to  meet  the  future  when  you  came  to  It.  And 
a  whole  Nation  then  gladly  followed  hie  advloe  to  take  the  bird  in 
the  hand.  Today  that  Nation  is  eren  more  glad  that  It  did  follow 
his  adrlce. 

He  dldnt  worry  about  tnstltutlans  and  precedents  and  what 
eome  other  President  might  do  60  years  from  now.  He  wonted 
about  paying  and  guaranteeing  your  bank  depoeit— about  the 
mortgage  on  your  home — about  your  boys  wandering  aimlessly  over 
the  country—about  Jobs  for  your  discouraged  husbands  and 
brothere — about  (dd-age  security  for  your  fathers  and  mothers — 
about  decent  housing  tor  American  families — about  safety  for  your 
tnveetment — about  higher  cash  Income  tor  farm  men  and  women— 
about  higher  wages  and  minimum  wages  and  shorter  hours  for 
working  men  and  wranen — about  child  labor — about  methods  of 
compelling  ccdlecUve  bargaining  so  that  we  would  not  have  the 
dangers  of  dvll  war  and  the  waste  of  strikes— about  vrays  to  keep 
us  at  peace  within  this  Nation  as  well  as  with  foreign  nations. 

Last  November  man  American  women  and  men  timn  ever  voted 
for  any  man  agreed  that  they  were  glad  that  a  man  with  such  a 
healthy  sense  ot  pn^xntlon — ^wlth  such  a  sane  graq>  of  human 
problems  in  the  here  and  now — ^was  President  of  the  United  Btatee, 
and  asked  him  to  go  ahead  in  his  hiunan  wisdom  and  his  human 
eommicm  ernse.  And  in  partlciilar  tlie  women  of  America  re- 
sffirmed  their  faith  and  trust  In  his  wisdom  and  in  his  Judgment 
on  the  great  problems  which  wmnen  busy  with  their  homes  and 
tbf^  woric  and  their  husbands  and  childroi  >hm1  little  *««««»  to 
emunfne  for  themselves. 

About  a  months  ago  that  President  pieeented  the  country  with 
a  proposal  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  Federal  oourta,  inrfiyHwg 
tbe  Supreme  Court,  in  the  same  terms  of  human  common  aense 
and  from  the  same  point  of  view  of  human  common  aense  In 
wbiOb  he  has  preeented  every  proposal  to  you  and  scdved  every 
problem  for  you.  Probably  every  one  of  you  heard  him  over  tbe 
radios  and  I  wouldn't  presume  to  cover  sgaln  the  ground  hs  baa 
eovei'ed. 

But  I  would  like  to  give  you  some  Ideas  tbat  poaatbly  snimiit- 
ment  wbat  he  tben  told  you. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  tbe  generatton  of  BMn  who 
ftmgbt  tbe  Revolutionary  War  wrote  a  Ooostttutloa  tbat  tbsy 
hoped  would  last  long  into  the  future,  that  would  be  adopted 
by  every  generation  to  the  needs  of  tbat  generation.  That  Oon- 
stttntkm_provlded  for  a  new  Federal  Government  and  for  a  new 
FMleral  Supreme  Court  and  a  new  Federal  Congraw  aa  part  ot 
tbat  Oovemment. 

There  was  noCblng  in  tbe  Constitution  aboot  tbe  eupreme 
Oaart  having  tbe  power  to  dedare  acts  of  Oteigieas  unoonrttta- 
tlcaaL  Thsre  was  nothing  in  tbe  Oonstttatlon  aboot  tbe  sfeae 
of  tbe  Suprams  Court  or  of  any  lower  Federal  court.  Bbtabllab- 
tag  and  fixing  tbe  aba  of  aU  tboaa  Federal  ooorU  was  left  to 

About  IS  years  after  tbe  COnstttotloa  was  adopted  In  UOt 
tbe  Ooart  refueed  to  accept  addlttonal  powers  which  Oongreaa 
vmnted  to  give  tbe  Court,  but  wliieh  were  not  provided  for  in 
the  Oopatltutlon.  In  refusing  to  aooept  thoae  powea  tha  Oowt 
aald  tt  would  be  nnconsututtonal  for  tbe  tkmmxom  to  dve  ttw 
Ooort  tbOBs  powers.  That  was  tte  only  ttane^  ~ 
tbe  pooKtr  to  declare  an  act  of  ~ 
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tbe  llfettaae  of  tbe  generation  who  framed  tbe  OonsUtuttoa,  and 
indeed  until  tbe  verge  of  the  War  between  tbe  Statea. 

The  next  time  it  deelared  an  aet  of  Oongreaa  unconstttuttonal 
was  tbe  Dred  S'vtt  dedston,  which  was  reversed  by  tbe  sfooy  of 
the  War  between  tbe  States  and  tbe  killing  and  maiming  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  the  husbands  and  brothers  and  aona  of  tbe 
women  of  that  generation. 

A  few  weeks  ago  tbe  most  distlngnlsbed  and  authoritative  living 
American  historian.  Dr.  Chsrles  Beard,  of  Columbia  University, 
whoee  History  of  American  Clviliaation.  written  in  collaboration 
with  his  wife,  Mary  Beard,  many  of  you  liave  read,  telked  over 
the  radio  in  favor  of  the  President's  proposals.  If  you  listened 
to  that  talk  you  will  remember  tiiat  he  podnted  out  tbat  up  until 
1805.  only  40  years  ago,  when  the  Court  by  reversing  its  own  de- 
cision held  the  income  tax  was  imoonstitutionsl,  the  country 
had  never  resorted  to  an  amendment  to  reverse  what  it  thought 
was  an  erroneous  decision  of  the  Siipreme  Court. 

Up  to  1809.  as  Dr.  Beard  pointed  out  in  bis  radio  speech.  Congress 
had  tiandled  the  proUem  of  bad  decisions,  not  by  amwidlng  the 
Ctmstitution.  but  by  changing  the  number  of  8iq»eme  Court 
JusUces  several  tlmee.  That  was  the  accepted  normal  way  to 
meet  human  failure  on  the  Court-^the  inability  or  tbe  imwllllng- 
nees  of  the  Court  to  meet  tlie  needs  of  the  generation  then  liv- 
ing. Congress  increased  tbe  numl>er  and  it  reduced  tbe  number 
of  Supreme  Court  Justices  in  the  Presidencies^if  two  of  tbe  Bevo- 
lutlonary  fatliers,  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  And  on  at 
least  three  occasions  in  Republican  admlnistratkms  Congress 
changed  the  number  of  Justices  for  tlie  known  purpose  of  affect- 
ing the  decisions  and  the  policies  of  the  Court. 

In  making  thoee  changes  the  RepuUicans  did  not  violate  the  Con- 
stitution and  they  did  not  de^roy  the  Constitution.  Those  changee 
are  among  tlie  reasons  why  we  still  have  tbe  Coostttutlon  with  us. 
Those  R^ublicui  Congresses  saved  tbe  OoDstltutlon  from  a  Court 
that  was  so  obviously  alienating  the  people  from  tbe  Ccmstitutloi 
that  It  was  discrediting  tbe  Constitution.  Now  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress has  the  same  problem— and.  tbe  President  thinks,  tbe  eame 

duty  to  meet  it.  _^  ^  ^,. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  tbe  generation  of  the  men  who  wrote  the 
Constitution  had  little  trouble  with  tbe  Suineme  Court  for  the 
good  and  suffldent  reason  tliat  in  those  years  the  Court  did  not 
make  trouble  by  4^^^^^^ng  laws  of  Confess  uncon^itut^nal  in 
those  years.  It  is  really  only  in  the  last  35  years  that  tbe  Court  baa 
seriously  hiterf ered  vrith  the  powers  of  Congress.  In  tbose  25  yeen 
it  lias  declared  more  acts  of  Congress  invaUd  than  in  all  the  rest  of 
our  history.  And  since  Franklin  D.  Rooeevrtt  becsme  President  the 
Coivt's  Interference  with  Uws  of  both  State  end  Federsl  leglslaturea 
designed  to  bring  security  and  avoid  confusion,  dsss  division  and 
dvll  strife  in  this  country  has  beoome  so  bed  tbat  there  has  net 
been  one  Uwyer  who  has  appeared  in  the  hearings  before  tbe  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  who  has  not  sgreed  that  sometbbig  has  got  to 
bs  dons  to  stop  it.   That  Indudes  Senator  Wbboa.  

■very  woman  in  this  country,  lawyer  or  no  lawyer,  knows  by  ber 
common  sense  that  something  Is  radically  wrong  with  tbe  Supreme 
Court  today.  We  have  5-to-4  dedslon  after  5-to-4  decision,  We 
have  "no  man's"  lands  and  "one  man's"  lands.  We  have  tbe  Court 
iyve'«''W  itself  on  t"*"*"**""  wagee  for  woman  within  10  months— 
after  being  reprimanded  by  both  political  partiea.  We  have  JUdgea 
switching  from  side  to  side  under  the  protest  of  pubUc  opinion — 
"shotgun  liberalism",  as  someone  has  called  it^  We  have  Judgee  of 
the  Court  m^Mng  each  other  in  the  open  courtroom  scolding  tha 
pubUc  for  poor  sportsmanship  for  crlUdslng  tbe  Court-breaking 
aU  the  pnqidetlee  by  giving  advisary  opbalons  in  this  strugi^  in 
Congrees. 

everybody  now  knows  tbat  the  Court  Is  not  an  In^ieraonal  and 
impartial  agency,  a  legal  aortmg  machine,  automatically  aqiarat- 
ing  tbe  constttutKmal  from  tbe  unoonstitutionsl.  Bverybody 
now  knows  tbat  the  CoosUtutlon  is  anything  tbe  Judgee  say  tt 
1»— at  tbe  particular  time  they  say  it— and  tbat  tbe  Judgee  are  ao 
hopelesriy  divided  among  themaelves  that  we  bavent  any  constitu- 
tional law  any  more  except  aa  five  Judgee  or  tbe  one  Judg»— 
make  it  up  as  they  go  along  from  day  to  day. 

■veryone  agrees  tbat  nobody  can  respect  tbe  Court  today  and 
that  unices  we  can  do  something  within  a  comperatlvely  short 
time  to  put  the  Court  on  some  kind  of  an  even  keel  againr-make 
it  nearer  of  one  general  attitude  of  mind  00  tbat  It  can  begin  to 
reeam  respect  by  consistent  performance— tbe  Court  will  nevtf 
regain  the  req)ect  of  this  generation. 

Now,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  It?  The  President  pointed 
out  In  his  fireside  talk  that  tbe  fault  Is  not  with  tbe  OonsUtu- 
tlon.  And  events  have  bome  him  out.  Three,  four,  sometimes 
five  Judges  have  been  able  to  find  adequate  authorization  in  the 
Constitution  for  the  kind  of  laws  with  which  Ftanklln  D.  Rooeevelt 
got  this  country  out  of  a  depression  and  is  trying  to  keep  it  from 
slipping  Into  another.  The  series  of  decisions  in  recent  weeks 
has  proved  that,  as  the  President  has  said,  the  Constitution  Is 
potentially  adequate  for  our  modem  needs,  given  Judges  with  legal 
imagination  and  social  sensitiveness  to  make  tbem  willing  and  able 
to  in»nrtia  the  task  of  a<1mln1"*f"''"g  an  instrument  of  government 
like  the  Constitution. 

There  has  not  yet  been  proved  a  necessity  for  amending  the 
Constitution,  providing  we  have  the  right  kind  erf  Judges.  At 
bottom,  therefore,  our  problem  is  not  one  of  the  failure  of  insti- 
tutions. It  Is  not  a  faUure  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  a  failure 
of  manpower— of  human  weakness  and  Inadequacy  in  the  tem- 
porary Inciunbents  of  the  institution  of  the  Court. 

Now.  what  it  the  human  situation  on  tbe  Court?  Out  of  alna 
Justices  there  are  three,  and  only  three,  who  do  not  stand  ready 
to  strike  down  arts  of  Oongreaa  sLoaply  because  tbay  disagree  wttk 


tbo  polley  e^raaaad  ta  thaok.    Tliere  are  only 
Oardoao.  and  Braadsls— on  wbleb  tbe  Oongraai  and  the 
really  oonnt  as  oomletently  open-minded  to  tbelr  prol 
tbne  votes  tbat  wars  willing  to  b^eve  that  tbe  A.  A.  A. 
constitutional  In  meetli«  tbe  farmers'  proUema. 

On  tbe  otbcr  aide  Is  an  unbreakable  bloe  of  four  votes— an  or 
them  JUdgea  oeer  70— wbo^  In  dedslon  after  declalcn.  evan  tn  tha 
shotgun  liberallam  of  the  last  month  or  ao,  have  saada  it  clear 
tbat  they  have  aa  a  stni^  purpose  In  life  tbe  paralyatag  of  tbo 
Booasvelt  Mew  DaaL  m  their  consistent  opttilons  of 
month  tbsy  have  aerved  notice  on  tbe  Oongrsea  and  t 
people  tbat  they  eoastituts  an  unbreakable  bloo  oppeaad  to  tba 
legalisation  of  tbe  modem  vray  at  living  in  Amartea  nf  llvtag 
aa  every  decent,  intelligent  American  woman  bopea  avaiy  Aaa«i- 
can  catt  Uve.  They  have  eerved  notice  that  they  era  anwiumg  to 
cooperate  with  the  reat  of  tbe  community  la 
practical  needs  with  the  legal  ocmtinaity  of  our 
of  constitutional  law. 

The  meet  algniflcant  thing  about  the  recent  dedaleiM  of 
Court  baa  not  been  tbe  liberal  opinions  of  tbs  majority  ot  five. 
It  baa  been  tbe  minority  opinlona  of  this  bloc  of  four,  serrtaf 
nottoe  of  their  unwilllngnees  to  be  helpful,  to  cooperate.  t&  find 
an  honorable- way  out  of  our  modem  dUBcultlea  In  tbe  diraottoa 
that  tbe  American  pe^de  want  to  go. 

Theee  four  Judgee  inlght  as  well  not  be  on  the  Court  at  an.  ao 
f ar  aa  tbe  Court  Is  a  uaeful  InsUtutlon  in  this  dvlltaatlon.  Tbsy 
are  practically  off  the  Court  eso^t — and  it  le  a  tremandoualy 
dangerous  "except"— that  reversal  t^  a  fifth  aaan  wOl  bring  tateee 
reactKmariea  back  in  power. 

Since  I  last  an>eared  hetore  you  with  the  bill  gMng  the  FM- 
eral  Oovemment  power  to  pursue  kidnapera,  tbe  BupMine  Ooort 
baa  oommendably  and  prtqierly  held  tbat  MU  to  protect  tbe 
children  of  tbe  rldi  from  kidnapers  a  oonetitutional  exerdse  of 
Federal  power  xmder  the  inttfstate-ocmmeroe  dauss.  ftappeee 
another  diild-labor  law  Should  eome  before  the  preeent  Buprema 
Court.  Would  that  Court  find  tbat  eome  oommeroe  dause  equally 
adequate  to  permit  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  protect  tbe  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  from  kidnaping  throogh  ei^ilottatlan  by  sweet- 
shop enqdoyers  as  it  was  adcKiuate  to  protect  tbe  chUdraa  of  tba 
rich  agamst  kldni^lng  by  gunmen? 

Bvery  Uwyer  in  tbe  United  Statee  can  pimdiaay  at  laaat  bow 
seven  votee  of  tbe  Court  will  be  cast  in  such  a  caae.  If  tbia  oaae 
came  up  today,  dearly  tbe  three  liberal  Judgee.  rafanad  to,  would 
decide  that  tbe  Federal  Oovemment  did  have  power  under  the 
preeent  Constitution  to  pnAilbit  child  labor.  But  Just  aa  deuly 
the  unbreakable  bloe  of  four  would  decide  that  tbe  Pedaral  Oov- 
emment did  not  have  such  power.  And  who  would  hold  the 
deciding  votea?  Two  Justices  nugbee  and  Boberta— -who  bend 
with  tbe  hurricane  of  pubUo  opinion,  but  who  In  leaav  wlnda  have 
atood  wtth  the  reaetlonary  four. 

The  vote  of  tbe  Chief  Juatieaa  baa  been  agalnat 
of  tbe  Constttotloa  nearly  aa  often  aa  f or  It  m  tbo 
The  vote  of  Mr.  Joatloe  Boberta— who  really  la  thi 
today— la   notorioualy   perlpatetle.     to    the   last 
Hughee  and  Boberta  have  been  epealrtng  for  tba  Oonrt  la  all 
caaea.    How  doea  tt  oome  tbat  not  a  dni^  opln' 
written  by  one  of  tbe  real  liberals  of  tbe  Oocvt? 
Chief  Justice  oontrols  ttis  writing  of  oplnloni^_and  a*  tha 
moment,  in  a  caae  where  tba  O^irt  divldee, 
are  the  entire  Court  even  to  tbe  writing  of  tba 

What  aafety  la  there  in  audi  an  allnemant? 
tx^  of  tbe  future  doea  tt  permit?    Bow  ca 
ita  woric  from  now  on? 

It  la  impoastble  for  the  preeent  Court  to  funetton 
It  may  be  tbat  a  Court  of  0  is  mors  eflldent  then  a  Oourt  of  IS 
for  purposM  of  oonf eranoe  oidy  when  all  Judaea  are  wining  to 
ooopflrate  But  a  Oourt  of  nine  wtth  a  bloe  of  fear  luaoouaHa- 
blee  and  two  unpredicable  votea  la  not  eOdeat.  for  tba  ataapla 
maaou  tbat  aflbmattve  action  depends  vpon  unanttnl^  of  tba 
votee  of  an  but  tbe  avowed  reacttonartea.  That  human  blindneaa 
and  atubbomneaa  audma  it  impoorible  for  tbe  OoaK  to  tunetlon 
effldently. 

And  tt  glvee  oa  entirely  too  narrow  a  margin  of  aafety  for  tba 
legislation  on  aodal  queationa  abeolateiy  uiiuaaeaiy  to  get  tba 
country  into  ewwH*"'^,  eodal.  and  emotional  eqaUDbnoBL  Tlw 
attitude  of  tbe  piiaent  minority  and  tbe  reating  of  the  ' 
of  power  In  two  Judgee  vrbo  cannot  be  reUed  upon  to  bdp 
meet  our  problema  la  Intolerable  for  anyone  who 
try  and  bopea  for  Ita  future.  

The  criala  therefore  preeents  a  Judicial  and  not  a  iiunsflhilMnal 
problem.  It  Is  deflnltdy  a  matter  of  break-down  of  paranmnai 
rather  tban  a  break-down  of  an  institution.  It  arica  for  no  00m- 
pUcated  correction  of  the  institutions  of  tbe  Coaptation  upon 
the  power  of  Judicial  review.  It  requires  only  tbe  slB^Ba  and 
direct  metty»^«  needed  when  institutions  sre  falling,  not  from 
an  inherent  f atdt  in  tbebr  own  strxicture  but  from  tba  fsflura 
of  the  manpower  i*i|*««g««g  them.  In  such  a  attoattan.  tba  moiC 
direct,  the  least  compTlrated.  and.  therefore,  safest  way  to  ban- 
die  tbe  aituatlon  la  to  alter  tbe  numagement.  Baoanaa  tiM  Con- 
stitution dose  not  permit  it  (no  matter  how  crying  tbe  aetoal 
need),  to  get  rid  of  tbe  four  minority  Judgee.  or  tbo  two  dan- 
gerous balanoe-of-power  Judgee,  the  Clilef  Justloe  and  JtMtlea 
Boberte,  we  can  cbange  tbe  numagement  only  by  siqiptanantlaf 
tbe  htunan  belnga  we  cannot  depend  on  with  otbar  tanaian  ba- 
inga  on  whom  we  feel  we  can  rely  with  better  bona  tbat  they 
win  have  opaa  minda  and  tbat  tbelr  viawpolat  wfll  not  aliaadr 
be  terminated  before  they  open  tbatr  eyea  by  soonomic 
doalaoa. 
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num 


tmit  In  tbBM  pfolonaei  bu*^  I  tMak.  «n- 

biton  th«  TmllfiT  OomaRtttae  of  the  UntUd 
I  adgbt  tetrtj  MDfltade  on*  ttofcitendtng  tertttbov* 
moQmK  no  BMkUr  trtUcb  iMe  of  thia  ouutowway  b*  MpouMd. 
BSinelT.  ttaAt  abiMak  vwy  vttiiM*  ot  any  iionwwi<i''i'*«*  ooaesdMl 
airaiiMrta««r  ■ihiiitiI  tlMt  tlMra  to  frw*>»«*g  viteBy  the  mat- 
ttf  vtth  the  opvattoik  e(  the  Siq^Mma  Ckairt  aod  s«r  Bodaca 
tewa.  TtM  dUbvanoe  aalated  only  in  the  anaaaar  of  tnagUas 
about  the  lemedy.  The  Fraaidant  P>«)Pmm  to  add  ywmw  py- 
■DBB^  fraaber  from  the  flalda  of  dally  andeavar  •f>^^°»  J^^ 
■ItaKWtth  the  aftmatlva  pcoUaaaa  d  our  coaaplleaitaJ  aivttlaa^ 
Sob  <tf  today,  vtthoat  m  any  aunaar  fihangtng  the  Oonatttu- 
tton  or  the  powon  or  Xwacttaa  oC  the  an^nmrn  Oowt.  In  other 
•  he  bM  naUecd  that  aU  wlaa  paafda  haw  aaat  teUana  of 
vltblB  liMlJlulhjm  bf  r*'*^'H*-g  the  hnmaoa  la  oidar  to 


„.^ «.^ ^  ba*o  beea  cbangad  to 

Mve  the  UMtttutlon  oC  monareby  la  Ingbwid.  OavM  Wlndaor 
M  only  OM  of  a  leas  atrtiv  of  aoMiplaa  hi  &igllah  history. 
^^  laatnriSw  hnSaa  balMa  irhr  aany  «a  the  tuao- 

la  a  ila«le  proeaai  la  irtriab  ao  eaa  oodcatend 
fatrty  aipialaa  the  laanUa.    TlBlrertng 

t«aa»  Uba  ■mibiIIih  the  Ooartttwttoa.  la 

atwaya  a  procaM  vhleh  enda  «p  alth 


to  the  bmaaa  geoblam  of 

wttb  the  elgbteeBtb  awriwlment.    We  tiled  toMlva 

-o< 

la  the  u: 

to 


pcao- 


_  the  Btateatrom 

I  davlfte  the 

aattt  the  ptoWiai  fiaaUy  landed  fMfly 

grova  oa  the  doacam>  of  the  Md«al  Ooaammant  vtth  no  prevl- 

la  the  atatv  m  a  gnlda  to  the  aay 

alth 

»  the 
it  la  a  daa«K«ai  «qM*>nt  to  be  loaofted  to 
teawallabla  ao  other  puaiibli  aatrthed  vtth 

ta  tnnetloBlnc 
U 


J 


Si  taif. 


ate  dl^Mt  IhbK  tt  Ji  i«alBa(  tte  apMt  of  the 

~    ~     "    '  to  MiVHt  to  tho  ODOcnaa  that  tt 

to  ttkiam  Um  aanbar  «r  AMticw 

OoiBtk  or  to  do  aafflbtof  about  the  hmiaa  pcob- 

_bf  IpolDg  to  tto  pacpla*  atth  a  oaa> 

jb  that  tlkara  la  ao  nav  hl^Mr  tliaa  the  UMar  of  the 
and  light  of  a  damoaaey  to  hare 


la  thatouuatttunuual  tiMinilmwitliaota( 
to  Oa  paopla*   Xt  li  a  coavtotily  xadBmo- 
ga^toano-tmnttaAof  tha  paofia. 

iot|ulwa  a  tao>tbirai  veto  la  Ooogrna  and 

of  thraa-lMstlia  ot  tho  BWw    ltov«  uimIb  thli  nSe 

J  a«wt  an  aa>Wiaia«Bt  d«^«d  lv  36  atato^  uader 

Itai  flMED  Sparamt  of  ttea  jptcBJ^  ct  thoJPtttad  twatoa. 

tt  SMNOk  MQf  dafnt  ttMi  uwt'dhrtmMn  nmJmHii 


■■■  jpflprida.'Wipt  WQO  Bov, 


^  on  V  9f  thi 
^  fiiia  (lipQMntoof  llaw' 
off  dofiiattng 


by  the  Senator  propoeed.  la  e0Bet»  to  nboUek 
the  power  of  Jadldal  reylew  which  the  Court  had  ■■niaml  uader 
ttM  OonMtuttoa  aad  to  give  OoogreeB  the  power  to  aatead  ttM 
Ooaatltutloa  at  any  time,  without  goLag  to  even  one-twantietb  of 
the  people,  by  a  Ample  two-thirds  vote  of  Congress  after  the  Court 
had  dlssgrwfl  with  Congress. 

His  second  amendment,  to  which  the  Smator  has  bow  retreated, 
propoees  reqalriag  the  Court  to  muster  a  6-to-8  vote  to  deelare  a 
laV  uaconstltutional.  What  the  Senator  forgot  waa  ttiat  the  great 
fiuietloa  of  the  Court  under  the  clauses  of  the  Oonstltattan  pro- 
tecting civil  liberttss  might  be  completely  lost  aadsr  thla 
amendment. 

But  the  flenator  was  reminded  of  his  oversight  oidy  this  week. 
On  Ifmday  the  SiqKvme  Court  decided  the  so-eallsd  Hemdoa 
can.  There,  by  a  6-to-4  decision,  it  held  that  aa  cM  Oeorglo 
stotBte  passed  dining  the  reoonetruction  period  wee  unconstitu- 
tional and  freed  a  Negro  boy  who  had  at  most  beea  guilty  of 
paMldy  gypwsBlng  his  oplnioas. 

The  eaase  bloc  of  four  reactionary  Jiistlcea.  of  whom  I  earlier 
qpoke.  dissented.  anaWe  to  see  any  danger  to  freedom  of  thou^t 
MKl  optokm  in  the  conviction  of  a  poor  Negro  boy  for  erinweslug 
"I'Hi!^''^  n'*p*T*T*«'^  in  his  community.  Theee  are  the  same  four 
JustieBs  who  have  be«&  the  most  solicitous  to  protect  the  abeo- 
hBle  flints  of  prupsity.  They  have  not  been  eo  aealous  In  the 
daienae  of  human  rights.  And  their  attitude  la  the  5-to-4  Hem- 
doa ease  ihould  dkqioee  of  the  aenator's  6-to-S  idea  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  Prealdent's  proposal.  Par  the  American  people  eer- 
taialy  wouhl  not  have  been  satisfied  to  permit  Angdo  Herndoa  to 
q>end  30  years  of  his  life  In  a  chain  gang  under  aa  arbitrary 
statote  of  reeonstmctitm  days  by  a  vote  of  a  minority  of  three 
JiMlgM  of  the  Supreme  Court.  When  eonstitational  ameadmeat 
is  proposed  ss  an  alternative  to  the  Preaktenf  s  proposal,  there  la 
atways  one  final  aad  conelnstve  answer  for  IntelUgBnt  wotuea^ 
with  thadr  practical  sense  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  oar  oouatry 
at  paaoe  wtthlB  Iteelf. 

Boer  hmg  eonstttntloBal  amendment  wlU  take  Is  a  matter  of 
political  judgment.  The  beet  political  Judgment  In  the  United 
tHatea  ai  proved  by  ST.Oeo,CNX>  votee — Is  the  judgment  of  Presi- 
dsnt  Boosevelt.  not  the  judgment  of  his  adversaries.  The  Presl- 
daat  says  that  in  his  judgment  a  ocmstltutional  amaadmant  will 
take  g.  S.  or  4  years.  None  of  his  adversartes,  I  am  sure.  Is  willing 
to  say  that  the  President,  our  political  expert,  li  dlawmhllng  about 
what  be  rsaUy  thinks  as  to  the  tbne  it  wiU  take.  We.  therefotn, 
ought  to  aooqit  his  judgment  aa  the  best  judgment  available  to 
as  oa  a  matter  which  we  cannot  now  deterailne  ss  a  fact. 
,  Oar  chaSee  ta.  therefore,  between  the  Presideat's  plaa.  whl^ 
wm  take  psobaUy  t  more  months,  and  a  plaa  of  eanBtltutlQaa& 
whleb  would  Involve  the  ertenslnn  of  a  pollUeal 
of  UBfHOoedeated  bttterasas  over  2.  a.  or  4  yoaia. 
a  3-,  S-.  or  4<7C3r  struggle  will  bold  xsp  the  aolatlOB  d 
all  our  other  psoMana  and  may  divide  our  people  Into  wsRlng 
aslttlcMl  eeoaosBle  groupa.  Xa  the  end  the  eourta, 
dngt*d  throi^  a  flght  of  that  klad  and  of  that  daratloa. 
onAy  oooM  oat  seoond  bast,  aad  no  oas  knows  what 

f  nsaawhlls  onne  almig  to  ooflMlloato  ow 
and  soelal  Mtoatlon  ovsa  mow  dJMnaroiiiiy 
they  shape  ia»  todagr. 

I  thoiff  for  libewis  and  eoassrvatlvas  allka^  tbtuntan,  la 
to  tofeo  the  ilMrf  way  oat  of  this  dlfleotty  If  oaly  for  the  oom- 

tbat  It  Is  the  ^Mrt  way  aad  thot  It  la 

of  ehaoffing  tho 
iindsrstaad  what  «•  ara 
ao  art  going. 

TlMn  la  nmeh  looas  talk  by  his  advoiaarloi 
FaMMMit's  plaa  ssbm  futoN  Prisldsnl  might  bsosno  a 
If  aa  an  to  think  with  prselsloa  and  wl&out  ■InppinaM.  lot  m 
what  wo  mean  by  this  term.  If  wo  thiak  ol  o 
who  acts  eatlrely  withia  the  law  aad  tho  CoastmiF 
who  flttahrt  F***  maetery  by  pcrsuasloa  or  prsotigs,  we  asust 
esaiias  that  he  has  back  of  him  the  oaajocity  of  the  people.  Aad 
that  IB  democracy,  not  dktatatahlp. 

If  we  are  to  aasunw  that  he  dlsrsgavda  the  law  aad  the  Ooaatl- 
totlon  ettbcr  beeauss  he  bee  an  army  at  his  back  or  the  support  of 
overwhelming  public  oplnioa  that  eaables  bha  to  deiy  the  law. 
then  be  Is  a  dictator,  indeed:  but  he  will  need  nopreoed«it  such  ss 
to  given  by  President  Boosevelt's  application  of  TlkcnBas  Jefferson's 
precedent  to  make  blm  that  dilator. 

Aad  so  Car  as  the  Zhf«sldMit%  opponents  aigus  that  the  PresidMiit's 
plaa  would  bs  a  precedent  which  might  be  abused  by  oreitftiionary 
Prosklsnt  in  the  future,  by  a  CooUdge  or  a  Haidli«.  the  answer  Is 
vsry  irimide.  There  are  three  departatents  of  our  Oovemaaent.  To 
get  anything  done,  all  these  have  to  say  "Ye^"  To  sse  that  nothing 
Is  done,  only  one  department  needs  to  say  'Ho."  A  FftnUng  or  m 
CooUdge  will  never  need  to  be  able  to  make  a  court  say  "No"  to 
have  a  reactionary  administration.  Be  will  need  only  a  Congress 
to  say  "No"— or  toe  courage  to  say  "No"  hlawelf  in  the  esecuUve 
d^MTtmci^  A  reactionary  President  will  never  need  fresh  blood 
on  theSiqireaae  Court. 

There  are  difficulties  with  this  short  way.  But  these  are  dlA> 
cultles  to  recuperating,  in  finding  a  way  of  sdjustment  after  any 
taflure  of  the  Iwiman  beings  in  Charge  of  a  great  f*»«^^^^ltl<TT< 
There  Is  no  solution  of  such  a  problem  without  dlfflculties.  In 
the  nature  of  things,  our  choloe  Is  not  between  abaolute  Kood  ^^^ 
ataaohite  evlL 

But  the  evils  of  doing  nothing  about  the  Court  ■<*i|«»toni.  or  at 
taking  the  ooostttutlonal-amendnient-Iong-pQlltleal-row  way  oat 
■-e  tamiedlBto  aad  certain. 
Aad  tho  dUBeuttiea  that  tsn  prophesied  as  tbs  zoRdt  of 


anything  that  President  Boooevdt  or  the  praaent  tJhfted  States 
Senate  exercising  its  powers  of  oonflrawtlaa  or  the  ^ppototees 
of  President  Boosevelt  on  the  Oourt  are  expected  to  do  here 
and  now  in  the  Booeevelt  administration.  Theae  oanUngent  dUB- 
culties  are  more  likely  not  to  come  to  pass  than  to  happen. 

It  is  a  sad  and  humiliating  thing  that  men  have  failed  on  tho 
Supreme  Court  la  their  ability  to  maintain  that  delicate  balanoe 
of  judgment  and  self-restraint  re<iulred  to  make  the  Court  work 
as  suocessfuUy  and  dlacreeUy  as  it  hss  to  work  to  order  to  justify 
its  place  to  our  institutional  system.  Bwytaody  of  every  perty 
regrets  that  this  situation  had  to  ariee.  But  ainoe  the  arbitrary 
stubbomnsss  of  four  hiunan  beings  and  the  political  vacillation 
of  two  others  has  created  the  situation,  there  is  nothing  praetleal 
women  and  men  of  good  wiU  can  do  but  have  the  courage  to  take 
the  action  that  seems  wisest  for  the  present  and  trust  to  our  own 
common  sense  and  practical  InsUnct  to  meet  to  the  future  what- 
ever problems  our  solution  may  raise  for  us  to  the  future. 

We  cannot  make  the  futvire  bombproof  by  failing  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  present.  Worry  over  esUbllshlng  a  precedent  for  the 
tutvm  would  have  stayed  the  hand  of  the  patriots  of  "TO  when 
they  estoblished  the  awful  precedent  of  oon^letely  changing  oiir 
form  cf  government;  of  Jfeflerson  when  he  made  the  "uncoostlta- 
tional"  Louisiana  Purchase  which  added  Oklahoma  to  the  United 
Stotes;  of  Lincoln  when  he  fought  the  War  between  the  Stotea  to 
esteblish  a  constitutional  principle  of  an  indivisible  \mion. 

The  risks  of  having  to  meet  the  future  when  it  comCT  are  toe 
risks  of  life.  Wise  statesmen  do  not  paralyse  their  iwwer  to  meet 
problems  of  the  present  with  such  formless  fears. 

Again.  I  return  to  the  langusge  of  your  president.  Mrs.  Lawson: 
"We  women  must  accept  our  share  of  re^wnslblllty.  must  learn  to 
think  deeply,  if  we  are  to  overcome  the  paralyzing  obstacles  to 
human  progress  of  our  established  wder  of  society." 

Think  for  yourselves!  Beading  the  press,  you  will  note  the  dai^ 
ger  to  hypothecating  your  mtod  end  depositing  it  as  security  with 
LlbCTty  League  lawyers.  They  have  shown  that  It  is  dangerous  to 
foUow  this  precedent.  WIthto  the  last  2  years  they  have  had  the 
effrontery  to  constitute  themselves  a  "kangaroo  supreme  court. 
They  have  bad  the  txddness  to  anticipate  the  regular  Supremo 
Court  which  they  now  hover  around  to  defend,  like  harpies  to  tho 
sky. 

They  dsred  to  advise  tmsinessmen  to  general  to  thlsoountey, 
to  written  and  printed  opinions  of  their  own.  disseminated 
through  the  United  SUtes  malls  throughout  our  country,  advlsang 
such  bustoesamen  who  would  be  misled  by  their  big  names—- 
names  such  as  J<rtm  W.  Davis  and  other  corporate  lawyers— to  be 
not  botmd  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  now  enscted  to  an 
orderly  fashion  by  your  duly  constituted  lawmakers — the  Oongress 
of  the  United  States.  Undoubtedly  relying  iipon  the  four  immov- 
ables and  the  two  others  usuaUy  found  supporting  them^theoe 
Liberty  League  lawyers  Issued  theh-  flat,  rendered  to^optoloo 
that  the  Wagner  Act  was  not  and  could  not  be  oouidered  cmso- 
tutlonal  by  toe  processes  of  reason.  And  later  on  they,  too,  jomea 
to  the  hue  and  cry  asking  our  President,  to  dsflancs_of  too  fbd- 
•ral  stotutsa  aad  ths  Oonstttutlpn  «wi«£22LJ^JS!f^SSL2 
await  tho  aetlon  of  a  State  logttlaturs  or  qovtmor  baioto  jwartog 
fMeral  annod  forosa  toto  local  comtnunmos  to  pisMrvs  donMHM 
paaeo,  thoy  domanrted  radi  action  oa  his  port.  ^^ 

At  the  same  tiao  thfT  woro  maktog  tt»oss  djmaiMto  Jhj^ 
"kannroo  oourt*  opinion  lay  on  tho  dsA  of  tbs  oOelal  toWBOB 

?'S5^?Tii2rSoiict^^ 

•etioB  oC  tho  insfttotlons  CTsatod  «»y  Ooogrsjsto  ^g  ogat 
peao^  isttlomont  of  raeb  dlqnitos  and  to  provont  thMr  rsnir- 

Por  tlmo.  hmrr^*^  and  Boosovolt  mareh  on.  Tho  gnat  mojorl^ 
of  too  MSbSrSAineflco  bavo  tholr  faess  tanod  nsoluto  aad 
oonfldenttoward  tho  future,   pior  thoy  bavototth  to  a 
who  has  bono  tho  battlo  bmnt  aad  acblovod  thojf 
he  leads  thoy  will  foUow,  aad  ao  will  you  aad  ao  wm 
him  wo  caa  tnithfuUy  aad  praysrfuUy  say: 

America.  AmerlGa.  Ctod  shed  His  grace  oa  thoo  

And  crown  thy  good  with  brothoihood  from  asa  to  tfUalag  mo. 
Oh  beautiful  for  patrioto'  dream  that  sees  beyond  tho  yean 
Thine  slstrattfr  dtiea  gleam  undlmmed  by  hiunaa 
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Mr.  lOQAlf .   Mr.  President,  I  adc  miaateottieonai^to 
have  printed  In  the  Bjegoko  ga  addregg  on  ths  OonummiM^ 


tlODs  Act.  ddivered  April  23. 1937.  by  CommteiaDcr  Tted  B. 
Brown,  vloe  cbalnnan  of  the  Tdephome  Divisfcm  of  tbt> 
fMerml  OommunlMtions  Commlsston.  at  the  annual  State 
con?«ntkm  of  the  Ohio  independent  Telephone  Anociatkm 
In  Ccdumbos,  C^o. 

Thore  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  bo 
printed  in  the  Raoosa.  as  follows: 

R  was  8  years  ago  tl»t  the  approprlato  oonunttteas  of  tho 
Congreaa  of  toe  Uhlted  States  reported  out  toTorably  tho  MB  which 
ultimately  became  the  Oonununlcatlana  Act  at  1M4.  ostoMlshtog 
the  Inderal  Communications  Oommtssion.  On  Jtdy  11.  ISSt,  tho 
Conunlaslon  wlU  crtwerre  Ito  third  annlTersary.  This  act  marlca 
anotoer  Impfvtant  step  forward  to  the  history  of  naais  wadeafor 
to  ctrnvey  thoughts  quicker  and  farther  by  nwrnna  ot  rteetrlcal 
communicatioa.  I  deahe  to  discuss  wlto  you  today  toia  hnportaat 
act.  its  historical  back^ound.  Its  accompTtsbmwrta  to  data,  aad 
the  part  which  future  admlnlstratlan  of  the  act  wffl  hsvo  to  aotr- 
tog  our  mutual  problems. 

No  longer  Is  the  modem  world  aiade  up  of  laototod  outmtnoa 
or  even  isolated  conttoenta.  Bectrlcal  communleattoa  has  lovoto- 
tioniaed  the  methods  of  ctmuneroe.  baa  made  the  news  o(  tho 
world  Instantaneously  common  to  an  men.  and  baa  had  a  pro- 
f  otmd  effect  upon  toe  conduct  of  totematUmal  rdattODB.  Indeed, 
electrical  communication  by  wire  and  wtrdess  binds  this  ftg-flung 
world  closer  together  with  a  constantly  changing  but  ever  praaent 
web  of  words. 

Begulation  of  toe  Tarious  metoods  of  eommunlcatlea  berame  a 
necessity  ss  tos  progress  of  toe  art  Increased.  The  BtddMn  of 
teleph(me  regulation  is  one  of  the  most  tovtdved  of  all^the  fleida 
of  commxmication.  The  magnitude  of  the  task  Is  reflected  to  tho 
slae  and  scc^  of  the  utilities  to  be  regulated.  The  Nrttan'S  tdo- 
phone  industry,  according  to  reports  med  wlto  the  Fsdm^Oom- 
munications  Commission,  representing  more  than  95  percent  of 
tMw  branch  of  conununlc&tlons,  recorded  for  1938  total  opwrntteg 
revenues  of  $1,039,483,007.  The  t^Mpraph  and  cable  Industry,  to- 
dudlng  wire  and  radio,  reported  193S  operating  revenues  of  •149,- 
033,955.  The  last  census  wows  that  there  aro  over  18.000,000  tolo- 
phones  to  use  to  toe  United  Stotes,  or  one  for  approadmatety  every 
eight  persons.  iTpwsrds  of  S«.000/)00,000  are  tovested  to  tho  varloos 
communication  oompaaies  controUtog  tdephono.  telegrajth.  sad 
radio  broadcasting  to  toe  Uhited  Stotea.  There  are  over  88.000,000 
miles  of  telephone  wires  and  over  2,000,000  mllea  of  Uievph  wlrea. 
Becent  statistics  Show  that  there  are  over  80,000j000  radio  seta  to 
the  United  States,  and  It  Is  estimated  that  there  are  more  thaa 
80,000,000  radio  listeners.  The  telephone  todustzy  gives  omptoy- 
ment  to  over  300.000  wdrlcerB.  The  telegraph  latf  ^— 
over  06,000,  aad  tho  radto  Industry  baa  over  23,000 

Tho  first  type  of  VOderal  regulation  of  ooauntu r~ 

through  if<ia^««"  providtog  for  the  aafoty  of  Itfo  aad  pNpvtjr 
ftt  aML  m'MlO  Oongreas  passed  an  act  raqolrtof  opporatoo  p~* 
opecatota  for  radio  oommunlcatton  on  owtato  ttuwun.   Jn 

mm»  yoar  tho  IMoral  aovemmont  fins 

conunoa  eairlofs  onfi«sd  to  w1i»  or  wttoh 

'  toriodtftlon  over  sueh  ainnlsa  to  tlM  _ 
iininlrlfit    Tbls  oorly  lofolatloB  aador 
Act  WM.  ao  has  bsoa  polatod  ont  ~^ 

Tbo'Iatsntato  Ooaunoroo^omintsslntV  amiwigh  itlrtsd 
to  cony  «^too  dndoo  ploood  upon  tt  by  tly  Oeaposi  In 
to  tolopboBO  nfulatloa.  was  aovor  adoQuottfr  sifiiliipid  to 

wttb  iMii ilrarkms  mattori.  _     _    .  . 

About  this  ttmo  a  now  aad  |>r^on>iditnifglowydogtopto| 
of  tho  awacdo  of  boile  potoaU  to  the  new  flsid  of  totophoao  < 
attoa.    for  a  docado  or  two  maay  ouwiIbmuU  bod 
to  aa  sBort  to  psrfoet  aa  luotouuisi 
i^i^y  dlataaees  the  wt"^  of  tho  hninaw  votoa^  hot 
^.^  beam  oaly  aftsr  ths  award  of  patsato  to 
Bdl  oa  Manh  7,  UTg,  aad  Jaauary  80. 1877. 

We  aio  told  that  tho  tovontlon  was  hailed  wl 
that  tho  productloa  and  leasing  of  telephonsi    . 
pcoAtable  bnatoeas  for  two  new  oorporatloas  Whtea 
toto  tho  Natloeal  Bdl  Tblq;>hono  Oo..  whlA  oaar~ 
xeocganlBBd  toto  tho  American  Bdl  Tttqtoone  Oo. 
tlona  followed  and  they  were  aoqulrsd  by  the  Westsi . 
Kranh  Oo.    The  struRls  for  domtnanos  to  tho  A 
mm^tion  was  to  fuU  swing.    Krtwisivo  Utigatloa 
ft)Uowed.    Tho  Btfl  toteresto  now  isprcoentod  by 
TMephone  *  TWogiaph  Oo.  oonttnued  to   ^ 

In  ister  yoan.  however,  thotiaands  of  to<^ 

piosieeted.^Sero  were  over  13XW0  non-BeU  gsnpanlaa  to 
operating  over  4j000,000  tslephcnes.  In  1918  thato  woso  otfdto 
bs20j000  indtpcadeat  "^i?"*!^"*— ,  wlto  aa  toiiaiiuuui  anKoaa- 
mattoatoat  of  the  Amerlcaa  TWephoae  *  Tblegraph  Oo.  The  to* 
deoradeato  wore  providing  competltioa  to  long-dlstaaoo  Mrvtoo 
S^^^Bctlng  thote  llnea.  A  wave  of  oonaolidattono  toltowod.  To 
oiotect  their  toteresto  the  Independento  organlaed  Btato  ay 
g^Timd  %  national  association  which  by  Uwsolto  dofoatsd 
meigera  as  to  vidlatloa  of  State  lawa.  

nxially  tho  Amerlcaa  TMophono  tt  TBlegra{^  Co.,  tlirwign  no 
ptSBldent.  anananoed  a  policy  of  amalgamyng  triglyno  c 
St«t«»».     -This  uroosss  of  combtoatloa  win  oonttoor',  ao 
Sarei^  "uatU  all  tolephono  csohangaa  and  Unas  wtt  bo 
dthor  toto  ono  ooaipany  owalag  ond  caatoang  a 
or  ^i»«**^   a  niif"****   of  oompaalaa   wnn  tarrnora 
by  ptgttlCTil.  Iiiislnsi.  or  gsograpbtcal  oonrttttwi^ 
fi^'^ii>iw»i>H<if  ptftstntng  to  local  —-•>•««»•** 
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ttw  aatttriMt  tevi.  pettfelans  bi«Mt  t 

tiM  Diyaitawat  «(  JMtle>  to  fto  aetton  yte^tti 

o(  the  ITBBtcm  U&km  Tdecni*  Ok.  by  tt»  tumUaa 

a  Th^iinli  Off  In  ttoth  of  TrlitTl'  fwniwiBiwi  ftin  wmt 

aft  BtSiSBt.    Hm  tr****  atan  is  gt^hlaaQf  pRMBtad  In  taa 

anf  book.  Mtanl  lartleo.  vztttan  br  AitonMv'Oenona  Crnnmlngi 

la  — nnlitlw  with  lAr.  Gad  lid'kilMMi. 

n^  ■ttaattnn  nnaalaod  laiyair  WBrTMmcwl  t^ttntfiimA  xocA  ct 
19U.  Ono  aatltriMfe  «dt  ma  inrtt^ated  j^oiiMt  ttio  Anwrimn 
lUKdbane  *  Tr1^~r**  CSol  In  Vortland.  Ong^  «hen  tba  tMts 
"  -  -      -  tone  Tir*'**'^r  fftvonklo.    Tblsratt  mofod  tb* 


oansaav  to  «Mk  an    ■■■■■■ «*  «lia&  tbt  OipartiBMnt  of  JwUoe. 

W|infii«.«w  ««n  btfd.  mAat  tbo  «mbo  ttnc.  bf  oamBODdBnoo 
and  tBtarrlMra.  Cbo  Douartiaont  MMtfit  to  deMrmIno  nam  tbo 
t   111. iBi^  «baft  mmimtmnmt  vould  uwitaet  tbtfr  liitffirti 


JPIwaiy.  on 
of  Am 


IS.  29UL  m.  c.  xmconiy.  nco  praddou 
ft  Tanmib  Oo^  aiWriiMirt  to  tbe 
ibodyl^tlM  oatan—  cl  •  wmtirtad 
joi^^fly  >Ma  ]atte  bdK  bmnm  aa  ^be  yrf^""!  conunttmmt.'* 
IfrftCbo  mm  ooBnrjv  agMOd  to  dbpoao  aC  Ita  otoA  In  tbe 
iLlMn  QBlon  TuSivk  Co.  ao  tbot  oonMI  •a^  aana^amt 
I  bo  anttrdy  tabpudaBt:  not  to  make  anj  iwttbar  ooqiM- 
,  dteaetty  or  ^p***"^*  **  ^gy*****  ^'jy*'"'^^ 

StMoepitad  tte  Atetoi  quo  aa  tbe 

It  woold  qpaiate  m  tbe  tutaora.  and  tba 

not  to  aoeke  peat  oandBct  a'baite  for 

. I  given  antborttj 

_  to  eiMXiUReca  tbe  devdopment  q( 

"by  tte  yedwel  OofenunBnt  topteee 

1  euutioL    JuttfCtel  luleipie> 

eoulruL    In  tbe  eeily  tven- 


In  im  and  by  tbe 
Xt  WW  bk  fbe  caily  tmBtlH  ttat 


tbe  Federal 

and 

Iti  pcwew  irere  tttrther 
oC  an  act  apsxoved  June 

il 


fOTof  ttiaTfeaiMMXtctloa  Act «  uao.   Ibia  bm.  known  ee 'ttte 
^   WM  aaaetad  by  nai.iiaB  on  Jane  X  1M1-.  At  tbe 


fi^nely  ana  fbe  dufton  Apt 


to  pfoaacxtLUA 


mSk  a  ciauliliiaMon  would  be 

of  tBUBBMnbto  do|flliflatb)fia 

oaouMttthn  ^»^  eaaaed  pfobUe  < 

or  attleal  nnanrbJ  cenfefcne  wttbin  tbe 

to  aaaend  tbt  Chqr- 

auCbwHj  to  tbe  Inter- 
tn/Bctnon  tot 
\»  S^  OepnblbldMi   ciC  ~      " 
-      ^ — itobe^ 


tbe 


^^^ifMTfWTxnij  and 
at 
and  balp  m  tbe 
tbe  Praeldent 
Act  cieattng  a 


Ita 


a<tbe 

tn  tbe 

to  give  tlM 

oC  tbe  leglaiatloB. 

on  Jane  ifl.  1M4. 

o( 


I.  dMdad  itaelf 


Into  three 

1t»  flret  wltb  )ivledleUan  over  aU  matters  latotiag  to  or  oon- 
wttb  bvaedoMting;  tbe  aeooikl  wttb  Jurledletlon  over  all 
lelattng  to  or  connected  wttb  leoord  commwnioetion  b7 
zadlOk  or  oebte  tai  aU  forma  and  deeaae  of  flaad  end  mobUe 
radtotelegr^^  atntnei  and  aaaateur  ewtooa;  and  tbe  tbtni  wltb 
Jufleainrinin  evar  all  matten  xelttUng  to  or  connected  wttb  trte- 
jhtmr  eonununieatloa.  otber  tbaa  broadoaeUng.  bf  wire,  radlOb 
or  cable.  HM«iiMHng  ^  forma  of  fixed  and  moMle  mrttoteiephwne 
e«fieB.  exoapt  m  otbarwlee  ^eclfloaUy  provided  for.  MmtSk  divlalon 
le  ""T"— **  of  three  aaemben,  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Oom- 
mfTriTT"  aimliiM.  aa  an  ez-offldo  member  on  eech  divWon.  Tbe 
Oommlaakm  en  bene  eaerdeea  Jurladlcten  over  all  aaattem  not 
BMCfflcaHy  aUnnetert  to  any  of  ttie  dlvlakma  and  over  all  uiatteii 
wbtcb  fan  within  the  Jnrtadlrtlon  of  two  or  more  of  the  divlalona. 
Tbe  puipoeee  of  the  act  are  eet  forth  In  section  1.  whldi  statee: 

"Par  the  pmpoee  of  regulating  interatate  and  fovslgn  oommeroe 
In  oommunieatlon  t^  wire  and  radio  ao  as  to  make  available,  eo 
far  as  posetble.  to  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  a  rapid. 
aOkeient.  Kation-wkle  and  world-wide  wire  and  radio  oooununlca- 
tUm  service,  with  adeqiiate  faculties  at  reasonable  charges,  for 
the  purpoee  of  the  nalilnnsl  defense,  and  for  the  potpoee  of 
f^^i'w  a  Boore  effective  execution  of  this  policy  by  centrallalnc 
aothort^  beretcf ore  granted  by  law  to  several  sgimciaa  and  by 
granting  artrtltlnnal  authority  with  reqMct  to  interstate  and  Xor» 
eign  commerce  In  wire  and  radio  />n^Triii«tr»«/yi  there  le  hereby 
created  a  mmmliirt^Ti  to  be  known  as  Federal  Ounmnnlcatlaaa 
Commlsalon.  which  shall  be  «**"»f*'<tuted  as  h^wytTtftf^fy  provided, 
and  which  shsJl  exsmte  and  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  aet." 

Tbe  Oommiuilcatlans  Act  i»  both  mandatory  and  directory  and 
It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  Congress  was  pioneering  a  new 
field  In  Iwgislatlnn.  It  recognized  the  demand  and  tbe  necessi^ 
far  Federal  regulation  of  wire  communications,  as  well  bm  radio, 
and  it  ptoposely  provided  for  a  commission  etpxipped  to  study 
the  subject  ta  xeguiaUon  and  to  be  In  a  position  to  adviss  what 
additional  legislation  might  be  needed  to  make  such  regulation  n 


Begiilatlon  by  State  oommlsslrms  has  now  >*»*v»"^  tbe  reoognlaed 
effective  means  of  a  control  of  telephone  companies  by  tbe  vari- 
ous States.  Theee  commissions  have  exercised  for  years  regula- 
tory control  over  telephone  and  telegraph  companiee.  It  Is  con- 
ceded, however,  that  this  regulaticm  has  not  been  completely 
effective  because  of  a  lack  of  Jiirlsdlctlan  over  Interstate  commerce. 
This  created,  therefore,  a  necessity  for  a  diial  Jurisdiction  in  tbe 
regulation  of  conrununlcatlons  agendea. 

A  Mmitatlon  of  State  regulation  of  ttup^^nf^,  i^M  the  Inade- 
qnacy  of  Federal  v^ulatlon  have  both  been  generally  xeoognlaed. 
It  mast  be  remembered  that  under  this  dual  system  of  regulation 
Hat  ftmctl(mB  of  the  State  commissions  are  deariy  defined  mh<  are 
untmpatred  by  the  Federal  statute  which  is  '^fww^t^  to  Jnrladlctian 
over  interstate  telephone  compules  and  their  subsldiarleB  yngwg^i»d 
in  tbe  development,  manufacture,  and  sale  of  telqdione  equip- 
ment and  suppliee  and  serrloeB.  Former  PresldaEnt  Theodora 
Booeevelt  deaity  outlined  the  field  for  Federal  regulation  In  1907 
when  he  sidd.  ttach  regulation  and  supeivlsicm  can  only  be 
effectively  exercised  by  a  eo>«iinlg,ii  whnew  jurUiirtvm  la  coextensive 
with  the  field  of  work  of  the  corporation." 

I  have  already  otated  that  the  purpose  of  rrsuniee  in  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Communications  Act  wss  to  make  available  as  far  as 
possible  to  the  peoi>le  of  the  United  Statee  a  rapid,  efllclent, 
Itetlon-wide  and  world-wfale  system  of  ooounnnleatlauk  Mb  doubt 
this  policy  was  accelerated  becauee  of  the  experience  of  the  United 
Statee  In  the  last  war  when  communications  >»«>«'^r>ft  ao  vital  In 
tbe  protection  of  the  affairs  of  our  ootmtry.  At  the  **tn^  Congxess 
drafted  the  bill  It  bed  a  knowledge  of  tbe  e^Mrienoe  and  the 
operation  of  the  Interstate  Oommeroe  Act.  In  drafting  the  oxn- 
mimlratloos  statute  Congress  drew  upon  its  knowledge  as  to  the 
PRAlema  wbicb  had  arleen  and  whldi  bad  been  ikicjalail  to  the 
xntoretatu  Commerce  OfnmlseUm  under  the  Tranqxvtation  Act. 
and  the  Communications  Act  was  accordingly  drafted  "f«^g  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  as  a  modeL  This  would  lw>d  to  the 
^^tbat  tbe  two  etatntee  were  vary  elmiiar.  but  it  ehail  be 
«^«*  to  paint  out  eonte  of  tbe  featurae  of  tbe  CommunkM- 
Act  wueb  are  not  found  in  tbe  T^aiMpeetatlaa  Aot. 

Bectloo  3  (b)  of  title  I  of  the  Commimloatiasie  Aet  to  a  dedaia- 
tton  of  P(^.  Oongrcas,  by  this  section,  spedflcany  provided  that 
the  act  shall  not  be  construed  or  ^ypUed  by  tbe  FMeral  Com- 
■■■leatlaaaOaanMlailan  to  the  tatrastate  aarviee  ef  tbe  wire 
wanmrm  cameiiL  tt  alaooempted  fknm  tbe  provMoiw  of  tba 
Mt  mtiam»  ngated  in  tnteritaia  and  fbRign  «■■""»""«" 
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by 

bdd  by  tbe 


wMb 
Wo  aNch  provtidnn  la 
A«t.   Tbe  tenn 

ta  include  tbat 
tba  atatea  and  alao  that 

r  aCeeto  eaaameree.    Ax 
af  tbe  Interatate 
°ia  apaalfleaUy  guarded  agabeat  by 
Cammrmlratkins  Act  ef  iMi. 
It  wlU  ba  mm  tbat  aactkM  9  (b)  (3)  axsapta  from  tba 
of  tte  rnBpmlaBKwi.  netft  aa  to  aactlona  fiOl 
m 

with  tta  facUit«ea  of 
ttactiy  or  tadtrectly  coatMBmg  or  ooBtraBad  by.  cr 

with  each 


mimm  a  tatt  Mae 
toaB 

m  A 

any 

or 

.    -<■)  

or  one  or  more  toll  Unes  within  a  single  State. 

In  nana  _        ny^jgc^-i^ 

S01-MB  omy  9t  Ike  aat.  aaaaiit  when  tba  naMv«C 
fl  (b)  (D  of  tbe  act  la  tnvoivad. 

by,  «r  miar  ^Kt  or  battsaet  «0BaBMi  aantHd  wliib',  as  waed  In 
i«  (b)  (1)  ofttaaaflt,  _ 

in  aeob  flMe  beard  and  eonsldacad  tay 

tbe 

TUephone  Corporation.  Beehaafeer,^  ■.  Y. 

■ataslaa  datenalHMl  that  ttia  '*tirrt**r  abanld  ba  eiaaaltlsil  aa  a 

wnm  trtsTbrniaagtlar Mdi Jiml  toaUef  tba  ptutishiiM  e(  the 

■talaa  OlstrkA  Court  tar -aMk^Sivn  Dietrlet  «C  New  To* 
tba  court  «o  eajobi  tbe  anf oroaaaeBt  of  iba  CaaamlBBiaB'a 
tidnet  it.  Tbe  laawe  In  this  aaae  te  wbetber  tbe  Wieibeeiar 
ti  coMtBoUed  by  or  nnder  tba  dtreet  ooa- 
ma  of  the  Maw  TUk  TUepbona  Cto.  Tba  OisiaaladMi  found  ibis 
ta  be  tba  fact,  aad  tba  praeeadlngs  wU  now  ba  aeviswed  by  the 
to  ibilmiBiliMi  tlks  paovbtaas  at  tbe  statHta  wttb  ee^eet  ta 
SBgagbig  In  mtewalafe  aonmniiitnatlnn  " 
with  olfear  eacriera. 
In  aaetloa  8  of  tbe  act  Ooavraas  dedned  tba 
aottBmntcattBn"   or  "Interstate  traasmlBBlon"  and  bn  addlMan 

hoaiiy  tbaa  tba  term  did  not  Inehade  oom- 
liiiiBiii  pobits  witbin  the  eaaa  State  aa  aodi  oom- 
munlcatlQiw  aae  aid»|eet  to  nwiilaflnn  by  tb»  State  nnmmlaalnwe 
in  ttM  sane  aectloa  "tiiTi|rrr-T  — ^ni^g*  esrvloe**  Is  dedned.  and 
by  aKtftott  m  (b)  nwigsma  laatatsd  m  apeeifte  terms  Ita  yoHey 
'  -  -  iBBdadiotlaa  by  deelaring  tbat  Bottdng 
Act  ibsdl  be  aiMMiiiaiil  to  apply  ar  to  gtva 
JnrlsdlcilBn  wltb  aa^Het  to 
Uka  ibdliiltlaaa  and  ttin  atatewewt  of  a 
not  to  be  feond  iniba 
■artatioB  ty  rallBoadfL 
Under  tIMe  H  a(  tba  blH  wttb  repeat  ta 

la  gtaen  tbe  aadbotlty  to  eereWHsb  theaagb 

ta  eee  tbat  aU 
Id  ta  paevant  dlacrfanlnatlana 

la  eamdiad  to  die  ita  afibedide 


to 


iba  aaBUaotlty  of  tba 


awtbortty  af  tba 

Saetton  2)d 
to  tba  latarataii 
holding  of  poaltlona  as 


Ant  ta  tbat  It 


by 


re- 


oabrad  to  act.   Zn  tbe 


kar  of  laterloeklag 
tbat  tba  bordan  la  upon 
aeeklng  ta  held  ■■rhma  Intariocldng  dtreetoratea  ta  abow 
baldtag  af  jbmH  totarioofciiw  fMidtbma  wmid  no* 
the  pbbUo  mterest.    Tbe  Commission  has  deniad 
aatteiM  far  iBbMlacMag  dkraatontea  wbsre  bi  Ita  opl^^ 
fidlad  ta  abow  tbat  piMte  ftttamt  would  not  be  tbemby 


2ia 

aartalB  Own  taaaa  ta  tbne  tbe  vatae  ol  tba 
UMful  fei  iiubUa  aervlaa.  but  Oungitaa  agataa. 

-  da  paUey  aoaeendng  H 
by  a«o«ldli«  tbat  "wdblug  tai  tbla  aai 

Aat.  but  Oeapaas  agi 
vaveetto 

It  la  faaei^d  ttet  ao  iju  111  nail  la  n«dNd  fov 


1  (U)  «c 


into  tbe 
mcnt  which  tbe  independent  tdej^bone 

Thtb  Ooeendsslon.  by  seetlon  S19.  is  given  braad 
waba  veperts  fkam  petaons  oontralled  by  a  wlia 
wle  eeotten  tbe  Coasndaalon  baa  the  autborlty  to  beep 
information  which  it  may  aeck  wader  eeetlon  tlf . 

Sa^B  3M  fee  similar  to  tbe  totendats  uomiuMta 
atrttmilaea  tbe  Oommlaalon  to  prescribe  tbe  xulaa 
tlona  of  the  aeeounta  of  tbe  oarrtera.    It 
tbat  tbe  Oauwwlsaloo  ptaaulbed  tba  unlfoiu  sprtem  of 
lequlrlng  tbe  tetepfcone  rompantea  to 
original  ooat  at  tbe  property  auqubed 
provisieBi  ef  tbe 
eott  by  tbm  Aaaertean  T^tapboeie  *  Ttfegnyb  Od, 

tbe  fbiltedStatee  and  tta  Fedsn 

Tbis  action  waa  cetiiled  to  tba  Vbfltad 
Court, 
to 

At  the  present  tbne  Iba  nwwmlsslon  baa  (iilii  iilatad  a 
rtassWratlon  of  aeoounts  for  dasa  C  wanjianlaa  to  tl 
ntmtiee  eommteslona  of  tbe  eevaral  Statee  and  to 
o»yp*>tyH  by  sald_  ooBunlsiriflns  to  cooperate  wttb 
^^'T'*"'iiiiliTt1fltT*  Otejwiilaelop.    Tnis  Is 
pQUey  of  ooopnatlan  laid  down  by  Oongreas  in 
of  tba  act.   Vo  eucb  eoc^ierattva  piuvlalon  Is  to  ba  fomd 
Interatate  Oommcrca  Act. 

It  la  bateteattng  to  sote  that  deOntte 
tectum  of  State  coenmlsslnn  vsgulatton 
revised  unUttm  afstMo  of  aoooonte  as  piomtilgatad  by  tba 
mission.    Order  no.  7-C,  issued  Ity  tba 
dsflntfee  yoabaon  tbat  nolblag  eontalnart  tbaiain 
stnied  as  naoblbltlQg  or  eamslir^  any  eazrlsr 
tbe  aooonz&  In  tba  SMnner  ordered  by  any  State  emamli 
ing  JirffilBr"""  or  to  tbe  extent  neeeeaary  to  aeeva  tba 
tlon  required  in  tbe  laeeerlbed  marts  to  sacft 
Cpportuntty  Sat  feofsnitian  wft 
taken  advantMB  at  wnan  tbe  rulee  and 
ooBBtrueuon.  ffllag.  and  pQetiag  of 
aldeaed  hy  tba  Ooknmlssnm.    Tbe 
t2M  iisportuDUf  «f  euapaiattng  fa.  tbe  Ksmnlatlaa  add 
tlon  __  _1_ 

The  new  uftlf onn  spstsm  af  aaeaunts  raoanttf 
by  ttw  Federal  Cteamunlcadaaa 
it  ia  bellased»lkpi»en^ 
Jatlon  undir  ma  fisDununleatloBa  Act. 
expected  to  result  fkem  aooounting  prooaduia 

ate: 
(1)  Tba  aaoducKon  «( 


«f  a 
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a  pan- 

ta  tba 
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ly  tqr  aaottMr 

Undw  tills 

prlot  paid  for  saeb  goinff 

•  pUuBk  aoaulzMl  Is 

of  being  pufoed  la 

!•  «a  iaqMrtaat  fsetor  1q  isto-naklnf  proodw 
IB  ftMBla^  tb*  ~ 
this  tMdS^  OrtflMi  «mC  om*  dstanalMd  umi  raeoidad  In  the 

'  to  •&  of  tlM  pnpartf  i<iAMtid  la 
BiMi  Msomta,  Mnilstiw  m  man  atibte  moA  unlfc 
ratwt 


of  tiM  •oeoonto  tteB  tbo  totopbono  ocanponloi^ 
■loa*  ooeoimti  wblcb  Indhided  »aMaBts  otefeod  on  Mvwal 
^  Mooi.  •ueb  m:  (X>  Ooafe  to  tho  aoeoantlnt  compony  fcr 
iqr  tbMB:  (9)  eanoBk  ooafe  now  at  tbo  tlnio  of 
meqaMUon  of  portkaa  of  ttaotr  pKupstiy  purebtood  from  prodo- 
i;  (t)  okraetmal  nttoo  of  ptoimty  ooqivlrad  from  prodeoco- 
(4)  oool  to  pmkBMian  yrttmm  on— powtoo  bavo  tnufoROd  to 

cairlod  oa   tbo   books  of   tbo 


r.  W  tbo 

•nd 

of  dspsoetetlaa 

(4)  tbo  otlglnal 

Kt  tbo  doto  of  pur* 

bddforfofevM 

to  rsgalotsff  ooounlMlaDo.  but 

ta  ^iT"^trt^  vltb  tbo 

win  4ioaloao  aotoaly  infowaatioa 

b«l  vfll  turalob  ortdWonol  in^ 

to  tbo  MBoyoidoo  for  odnlaMmttvo  pur^ 

wiaMMwiso  seenro  to  ttio  lado- 
of  laipravod  oad  vntfonn  sc* 

to  tb«n 
siflo  tbo  voluoblo  Inf  on&o- 

ttonof  tbo  ad,  vo  eomoto  an 

.  OBdsr  Metkn  SU  (a).    UBd«  tbls  aeoUoa 

tbo  Onmn  Votat  IWkOkmm  00.  and  tbo  Worthwotom 


Oo.  fliod  a  Joint  pottOen  for  a  cortiflcate  au< 

,  and  coneoUdatlOB  of  tbo  property 

Go.  with  tho  Ckovn  Point 


lOo.    lboOonBtfsiloa.aflarboo(tDf  and  upon  eansldora< 

Has  of  tha  fooovd.  dtdtnod  to  Smuo  tbo  e«t&cato  autborlalng  tbo 

It  b^o  adcptod  tb*  poitgy  of  tft*'*t»«<«*"y  cloooly  %ht 

i Mr  autboMiy  to nonmllilats  iKOfWitias. sineo  ttbdtteveo 

ho  la  tbo  lat—t  of  tbo  ladipidoat  tolophono  companies  to 

any  ooBooUdaftloa  wbleb  nay  xosuii  tn  a  furtber 

of  a  aMNMM^y  la  vbo  ttlepbono  Held. 

Wfmetlan  inwooognm  pramodtbat  notbiog  in  tbo  Coib- 

Aet  dtaO  asBly  to  «m  totephoao  wTcihsTno  serrloo, 

a  porttoB  efflM  Mrrleo  sboold  bo  Intontato  la  ebar- 

la  aaotber  aaaaplo  of  tbo  poU^  not  to  mtorfeco  vltb 

pad  la  a  Bttatlon  apoa  tbo  ajttbort^  of  tbo 

Mo  MCli  provWon  is  fouad 

Aet  Ibatttnt  tbo  aattofltf  of  tbo  XntentaU 

Ml  Mipaet  to  tnaipaftatlaa  aSkla. 

■MHMBadlo.    Of  oomas.  tt  goes  wttbout 

of  tmo  m  of  Hm  Mil  appMffablo  to  xadio 

%  tto  Tiifitala  OoM—njo  Aot,  b«tt  an 

I  tbo  Ballo  Aol  of  itanr. 

li  •  iHaiMaiiun  of  p0Mv>  Br  this  soetloa  Ooh^ms 

to  nftr  at  Hi  dtMnttai  any  mat- 

.  m  |M  ■•■lamialiiJii  eC  tt»  aofe  to  a  jofat  boMd  to  bo 

«r  •  aariNr  or  of  aa  aanai  iwibor  of  aMmtata.  as 

of  tba  atateatevblcb 

b^t  or  lavulvod  in, 

a  boiM  la  footed  vttb  tbo 

la  iMMwl  to  HM  anat  datiM  aitf  iMpotMibillttea 

a  mmtm  of  tbo  Onailaiatt  wbaa  ji^inaleU  by  tbo  Ooai* 

bf  tbo  flIMateu    Tbo  aonoa  of  tbo 

apuo  iwoo  aad  Qgiet  ea  tf  tba 

to  a—iy  jnA  aaar  state 

wMi  fOepoflt  to  wire 

tbo  rate  oinieturo  ae 

aad  tb»  r^otnl 

to  fteao  raiBB  md  lewrteWci  aader  wbldi  It  ebaB  b£jota« 

vttb  raqpoe*  to  any  awttcr 
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aad  faeilttlea 
an  aol 

toiaU- 
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IBf  aeetlon  006  Ooognoe  reeognlsee  the  Importaaeo  of  the  eooi- 
mvnlcaUons  Industry  in  times  of  national  emergency.  In  tbls 
ssetlam  war  powers  are  prorldod  for  the  Preeldent  of  tbo  TTtotted 
Statee  which  autbortae  him.  if  he  finds  it  neoeeeary  In  the  national 
defanee,  to  0Te  preference  or  priority  to  communlcatloas  and  also 
makes  It  unlawful  for  any  person  dmlng  a  war  to  obotruot  or 
retard  or  aid  in  obstructing  (v  retarding  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
muBlcatloos  by  wire  or  radio.  Ilie  President  is  also  given  author- 
ity to  suspend  under  certain  conditions  the  rules  and  regulatlmiB 
an>Ueablo  to  all  radio  stations  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Dhited  Stotes.  and  the  President  Is  also  autborlasd  to  ascertain 
tbo  Just  compensation  for  use  and  control  of  communlcaUona 
during  timee  of  such  emergency.  Theee  provisions  are  not  to  he 
found  In  the  Interstate  Commerco  Act.  During  tho  post  war 
spedsl  legislation  had  to  be  enacted  autborlaing  the  Preeldent  to 
take  over  tho  railroads  during  the  period  of  natlonsl  emergency. 

War  dramatlaee  whatever  it  touches,  and  the  subject  of  Amorl- 
eaa  communications  companies  and  of  national  preparedness  Is 
profouzuUy  interesting  to  all  of  us.  Pundamental  peoUoaa  oon« 
cemed  with  riectrlcal  commimlcattons  In  conaaetloa  with  na- 
tional dsfenss  involve  the  planning  In  advance  for  material  and 
personmfl  required  f(v  combat  foroee,  as  wen  as  for  the  increassd 
demand  for  communication  within  tho  civilian  areaa  of  tbo  Nation. 
AlthoBigh  telephone  and  telegn^tfi  facllltlee  are  ^oratod  by  inda 
pendent  ageneiea  In  tho  United  Stotee,  tho  entlro  systMa  Is  eapabia 
of  b^ng  Integrated  Into  a  smooth-wnrklnff  unit  with  a  minimum 
of  dday. 

Oommun'jBatlon  between  tbo  XJUlted  StatM  aad  forriga  ooua- 
trleo  during  tlms  of  war  la  of  tho  utmost  InqMrtaaco  also,  aad 
ovary  new  development  of  tho  art  must  bo  auido  available  to 
furthor  the  needs  of  the  Nstkm  In  this  emergency.  The  entlro 
oonunualcatlana  Industry  with  Ite  operattng.  ite  siiilnawfin.  and 
Mi  rmesreh  fadlitleB  wlU  stand  ready  to  servo  the  beat  ^areote 
of  tho  natlaa  should  an  emergency  arise.  Tho  Ooaunlsrton,  under 
the  authority  of  tho  Oommunieatlaos  Act,  also  ataads  rsady  to  do 
Ito  part  to  moblliae  the  wire  and  wtreleee  commualeatloaa  taelli- 
tles  of  the  muted  Statee  in  the  event  of  war.  Pvsparsdasss  la  of 
the  eesence  riMxdd  suCh  an  emergency  arlss. 

Some  statlstlee  concerning  tho  nunAer  of  toiephi 
subject  to  sU  the  provlslans  of  ths  act  aad  subject  to  only 
tlone  aoi-206  of  the  act  wlU  be  of  totorest  here.  Thero  art  IS 
cairlerB  in  Ohio  presumed  to  be  subject  to  all  pravlskms  of  the 
act.  Of  theee.  4  are  dass  A  earners,  that  la  earrlan  having 
annual  operating  revenues  of  $100,000  or  over;  1  Is  a  class  B 
csRlflr.  that  is.  a  cairier  having  annual  operating  revenoee  from 
gM;000  to  $100,000;  and  7  are  class  O  carrion,  that  la,  earriem 
having  annual  opentlng  revenuee  of  $80,000  or  look  Zn  Ohio 
tbve  an  179  connecting  carriers,  that  Is,  carrion  subjeet  only  to 
ssctloaa  901-aos.  inclusive.  Of  then  oonnorttng  cairlen  15  an 
daas  A,  16  an  class  B.  and  149  clan  C.  Thsn  an  91  eanrlen 
in  Ohio  whoee  stetus  has  not  as  yet  been  detennlned.  consisting 
of  a  class  A  carrten.  l  class  B  carrier,  and  88  danO  earrlan. 
The  Commission  has  held  hearings  to  determine  the  stetua  of 
three  telephone  carrion  in  Ohio  under  soetloa  S  (b)  (9)  of  tho 
act.  Theee  three  companiee  include  the  ChampalgB  TU^>bono  Oo, 
tho  Mansfield  Telephone  Co..  and  the  Chllllcotho  Telephono  Co. 

A  summary  of  inveetment  in  telephono  plant  and  ^'fphgnt 
operating  revenuee  for  the  2M  Independent  telephone  oamon  tn 
the  Stote  of  Ohio  for  1980  is  also  of  intereet.  Boeords  dlsdow  that 
dan  A  and  elan  B  carrlen  reporting  to  tho  fOderal  Communl- 
eatlona  OoBuaission  have  an  Investment  In  tdepbono  plant 
of  $90,578,491  and  total  opentlng  reventioa  of  $8,499,909.  Man- 
reporting  dan  A  and  clan  B  carrlen  ebow  an  inveetment  In  tdo- 
phone  plant  of  $16,699,479,  with  annual  operating  revonun  of 
$9,778^08.  Clan  C  and  clan  D  nonreportlag  carrlen  show  aa  in- 
isaliiMiiil  In  telephone  plant  of  $6,899,704.  with  annual  operatlin 
revonnn  of  $ljll.994.  Then  986  ladepoadoat  telephone  coai? 
paatae  la  Ohio  show  a  total  Invostmont  In  f'fp?wnt  piaate  of 
$48,066,667.  with  total  annual  openttog  roveaun  of  $7,407086. 
^  Badto  tdepbony  Is  one  of  the  moot  reoont  Innovations  la  tba 
<>>>*  o'  eommunlcatlona,  and  a  few  worda  oonceralag  tto  eonoat 
nns  wfil  prove  of  Interest  hsn.  Ttaaaooeoalo  oommualeatlon  by 
oablo  boa  long  been  an  aecoaqillsbed  faot.  It  waa  bn  1868  that 
tbo  first  trans-AtUntlo  caUe  was  laid.  But  lisroonl'a  famotw  flaab 
thmugb  tba  air  aeron  tbo  gnat  Atlaatlo  came  la  1901.  It  waa  on 
January  7.  1997.  that  radlotelopbone  service  acnn  tba  Attantia 
botmen  Mow  York  and  London  waa  Inaagwatad. 

Tba  esteat  to  wbldi  radlotelephoay  is  now  being  und  Is  not 
geaeraUy  reoognlaed.  Thla  devdopment  tbo  PedsraToommanlca- 
tloaa  Onmrnlsskm  is  watehhig  with  grsat  Intenet,  ainoe  no  one  oaa 
teO  what  the  futun  poedbilttm  of  ndlotdopbone  wm  bo  la  mak- 
ing tdepbono  eervloo  avallabia  at  rnaannaUle  ntea  to 


Badiotelephone  esrvlce  to  sO  the  world  baa  tnnrssssil  npUDy 
tn  tbo  post  10  yean.  Badlo  englneen  determined  that  with  h^ihly 
directional  antennas  a  nUsf actory  overseas  circuit  could  bo  Ob- 
tolaod  With  much  len  power  than  waa  requhod  for  tbo  long-wave 
dmult  originally  employed.  The  first  short-wave  channd  waa 
pUoed  in  service  in  June  1998  between  New  York  and  London. 
te^Kil  1930.  radlotel^hone  servloe  was  eetabUehed  between  New 
Tosk  and  Bxwnoe  Alree.  and  in  1981  a  direct  oonnoetton  waa  eetab- 
Uehed with  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Later.  In  1989,  Lima.  Peru,  waa  added 
as  a  direct  connection,  and  by  1985  Paraguay  wm  also  connected. 

Meanwhile,  englneen  directed  thdr  attention  to  traaa-Padfie 
ndlotelqthone  servloe.  It  was  la  Dscember  1991  that  tho  sorvloo 
woo  opened  to  Hoadulu.  Hawaii.  A  direct  connection  wae  eotah- 
bsbad  to  March  1988  with  ManOa.  Late  in  1984.  direet  oanaeo«lo» 
waa  made  between  San  Ptandsco  and  Toiqrob  thus  providing  servloe 


to  ttn  Jiqpoa.  Bod1otd«ipt¥Wie  sonrleo  to  tto  Qirlbbean  and  Centnl 
America  ooitered  In  Miami  and  grew  ^Mtoe  alao.  Ctrculto  via  NOW 
York-London  and  London-Sidney  wen  esteldlabed  in  1080  and 
negotiations  an  now  pending  for  a  direot  drente  to  Australia.  On 
December  1,  19M,  a  dlraet.  ^ort-Wava  radlotaie^one  channel  was 
ostabllshed  between  New  York  aiid  Paris,  the  e«vloe  being  formally 
opened  In  tho  oOlcoo  of  tbo  nnmnlnlow  on  that  date.  Iceland 
was  nached  la  1986  and  Kenya  la  Afslea  waa  added  in  1886. 
Today  then  ia  available,  to  tho  ptfUlp  of  tbo  United  Statee.  tele- 
phone  eervico  to  nearly  70  countrtaa  and  territorln  scattered  an 
over  tho  gMbo.  Badlotelephnie  alao  plays  an  Important  »de  in 
coastal  and  harbor  oommimlcatlon  servloe. 

Just  recentiy  the  ObmmlSBtan.  TWephone  IMvlslon,  having  un- 
der oonddentlon  the  appllcaMoa  of  the  American  Tdepbono  * 
Telegnph  Co.  for  a  spodal  eiperlmeatal  Uonm  for  a  point-to- 
point  radlotdephone  station  utOlBing  31  firequendcs  now  li- 
censed to  ite  LawrencevlUe.  N.  J.,  station  to  communicate  "for 
inirr'*'r*-tT*  aervice  only  to  any  fiaed  point  beyond  tbo  oonti- 
nontal  Umlto  of  the  XTnited  8tat«r.  eet  um  amriieatlan  for  bear- 
ing befon  the  Ttt^riione  DIvMon  la  Washington,  D.  O.,  on  luao 
IT.  flbort-waoo  tnuMmittsn  an  aoer  oalatstaod  by  tbla  aoaar- 
paav  «t  OlaoD,  Obllf  ^  l«r  traaa^PaoM^  ndSoMepbono  ttrhmi 
at  LawwnoavUlo  aad  Ocean  Gate.  M.  J.,  aad  Bocky  Polnt^K.  T^ 
and  Bndley.  Maine,  for  traaa-Atbmtte  setvtee:  aad  at 
Pbu,  for  Centnl  AmerlcMi  oomnrnnleatlen  aeri 

tlnento  only.  Today  by  ndlotelophono  we  osay  oomaraaleate  with 
many  of  the  larger  steamships  widdi  ptf  tbo  seas.  S  tie  wen  to 
talk  this  moment  to  a  JHead  oa.  Mt  ua  say,  tUe  Queen  Merg  or 
the  UtorauHMUa  ta  mldrAflanttc  or  a  Chip  la  aUd-Padfle,  we  would 
l)av«  but  to  ralM  our  own  tdepbono  receiver  and  aCk  for  tJae 
pMTty  to  bo  etfSed.  and  ndlotdiBpbane  wodid  bring  —    ^* 


for  tbo  flnt  8 


Batn  for  nuUotdephooo  asrvtoo  en  alao  of 
8-mlnute  call  Una  Odanbaa  to  London  or 
$94  during  tbo  day  aad  $18  during  ni^tUmo  hours.    A 
Honolulu  would  cost  $91  daytimo  and  $16JS0  nlghttlma, 
Buenoe  Aim  $94  daytimo  and  $18  nlghtttaM.    r 
eervloo  from  Columbus  tbo  mto  would  bo  $19 
ndautn  daytbna,  if  the  oh^i  oaOed  la  not  aana  tban  iJOO 
tical  mllM  mm  diore.  and  $91  If  It  la  beyond  tba« 
ntea  havo  been  reduced  aevaral  41 
first  Introdnoed.  fbe  ndnettons  boiat 
the  eervioe  Increoaed.    Tho  Christmas  tea  traflo  over 
yboao  ta  19gi.  tor  tastaaeo.  was  $8  peiesnt  hlgber  «wa  la 
flyny  seno  todlaaUon  of  the 

<#latonot  dm  to  Ohio  teiopbono  ann  U  a 
fa  tba  fleld  of  tdepbony  bnugurated  to  tbU 
County  Badlo  Cotpontlon  ta  tbetr 
iUp  radlotdephono  message  osrvw 
Ohio,  aad  needs  en  the  Great  Lakee, 
batmen  <»iib  oa  Hbt  Onat  Lakn.    lb  both 
carried  on  tqr  means  of  the  company's  coostal 
servleo  with  ooootd  and  traao-oeeonle  vasstfa  at 


to 
to 


00. 


tlon  of  a 

eiporliaeatal  purpoen  and  fW 
BMBoagto  daitas  fbo  period  of 
wont  lato  tbla 


to 
to 


anted  tho  appHmtlon  wttb  oertila  naMeMsao  sa 


art  of  alaetnool 
connection  Is  the  tdevldon 


m 


Through  arraagemocto  aiade  with  tbo  Ohio  BeU  TM^bone  Oa, 
aad  tbo  AmiBMeaa  Tdepbono  b  TWOgiaph  Oo.,  «0M**to  AprtTl. 
1987,  eaOi  ia^  be  auKle  tnm  and  to  veeeebi  oa  tbO  Oioal  labia 
ttootigh  Londa.  fkom  aad  to  tdepboae  ataHoaa  to  aay  pait  tf 
tho  xmitod  Statn  and  slao  with  fonlga  oovBmas.  ^    ^  ^ 

It  Is  hxtenattag  also  to  eoadder  tbo  jf  otldons  aiade  to  jbo 
l'^'*mmii***'^t*i****  Act  Sor  the  dlvlskju  Or  toBs  between  eerflen 
anbieet  to  aki  ths  urevlalona  of  tho  aet  aad  oonaeoWng  oanrHrs. 
Bam  Bell  i$B  ii  is  run  rnmnenr  maltea  Ms  e^ira  coBtrseti  wttb  tbo 
non-Bell  compantw  fbr^o  dlvlakai  of  tolh. 

nodved  by  tto  oonaoetlag  eonpaalaa  Is  gw.     ,., 

oommiadooa  aad  a  portlaa  of  the  mroana  dertnd  xMai 
tramailttad  over  tbo  Jotot  fadlttlec   Vbe  cniimiedwia  paM  to 


the  oonnoettng  eompontw  an  genersUy  bond 

nvenoo  dartvad  from  mesngBs  haadMI  br  tha^ 

paatae  n  seat  paid  aad  reedved  ooOeet.   Vo  dsterailBO  the  at 

age  rsvenae  per  xaansfe,  records  an  bept  for 

qnettlBd  pdlod.    A  scfbedulo  of  eommladeas  Is 

which  pro^^des.  to  aubatanoe,  tmt  when  tbo 

soniiMld  aad  reodvod-ooUeet  nHosoge  is  over  a 

aad  not  over  a  somewbat  higher  designated  aaaoont,  the 

slon  AaU  bo  aa  smonnt  stated  to  the  oehodnlo.   Tbo 

flon  which  tba  Donneeting  carrier  locdna  asoaBy  Inareaan  as  tbo 

anrage  nveaiM  per  me— ae  tocnaaee.    Betettm  901  (a)  of  tbo 

Oommunlcatloiis  Act  ooatroli  la  this  attasUoo. 

After  the  oommsnloas  have  been  paid  to  the  conaaettng  cartlen 
the  fr^^f"*^  of  the  nvunua  derivod  from  messiCH  haruBad  over  tbo 
lotot  fadUtlei  la  divided  between  the  cameo  m  prmioHkw  to  tho 
S£r-uno  dIstanfM  of  the  dreoifii  of  the  reivoctm  canlNni  uaed  to 
haadltng  the  BMsngeo.  

Otbar  compeantlans  may  be  paid,  depending  iman  tbo  toetsto 
fiKFb  partlcnlar  can  and  tqxm  the  egreanonte  of  tho  poxUesL  Pur 
frfff^f^  ^fij/gf  a  BeO  toU  center  to  the  switching  center  tor  oalla 
botaoon  ffy»?^*«Htn  compaalea.  oompenntkm  tor  tbla  awtteblag 
aervtoo  to  flxad  by  agBcetoent  of  tbo  purtloa.         .  _  ^  ^    _„_ 

Then  to  aaotbor  matter  that  hae  been  determined  by  ^oTdo- 
phona  Otvlaloa  of  the  Oonunlaslon  to  whfcb  I  Invito  your  attsnoon 
it  tklb  Mpt  QononntDg  tbo  — •«— " •  **^  »-..——  *<^-* ■»*"»■ 


near  poadMiw 
ta  the  Add  ta  ordsr  to  mabo  pnsshili  oioa 
omdato  tban  algbt  oHMrvtoa  bs  «i 

of  aa  tuaetlona  at 

Act  ta  harawny  wttb  tba 

^o»VKA     ^pl^plM      iM^naSH^^Sn^HV       .     _  _  _^ 

be  loaad  ta  the  barbgiawwd  aad  sioapoint  of  tba 
snbna  irf  the  TTnmmtodffn  It  anf  catoly  be  aald  tba* 
tt  to  the  daw  latint  of  tba  nioiimtodna  aot  to  lavato  tbo 
tototy  power  of  tba  Statn  over  tbalr  puMK 
dlneMon  lor  eotmn  stjiai  oipreesod  ta  tba 
Witt  bo  faltbtttUy  fulfilled. 

Oongrenb  tbn««b  PabUo  lliaululiiai   %,  dpnd  fef 
Boooaealt  on  lAuxb  16. 1985,  autbortosd  aad  dinetad  aa 
tlon  by  tba  Bedsral  OoBHauaioatlooa  CooualidonoC  tba 
Tbippbnna  A  IMogrspb  Ool  aad  othsr 
or  tru!****'^  ta  tdapboaa  oommunicat 
^<''^«"f  att  thdr  subsidiary,  sfflltotort.  anoriots<l.  aad 
tmrnTi^  aad  aay  other  oompaatoe  ta  vbleb  aay  of 
aay  dtoaet  or  tadlnot  flaandal  latanalw  or  jibMb  baaa  aay 
iatswst  tatbda,or  to  whtobaay  ofjbdr 

v  anrt  aay  ooBtrol  ta  tboaa. 
9  yaan  tba  nidiiiilnlfin  bn 

a  dbaetod  by  Ooitona^  gatoME  lato  tt^a 
ld0tonr  aad  tba  cap^  Unwhaa  ta 
dilp  to  ito  sttbsldlariaa:  tba  extent  aad  dtoractn  of 
'    aad  aU  tnancHn 

tba 
*  TUtognwb  Oo.  aad  tba  Waetsm  JHoftria  Co. 


*^S 


1^ 


noat  pobUa  earvloo  "tviltrt^  by  tba  mrisaendMit  i 
telephony,  to  Inqwovlng  the  taAntry  and  Ivngi^ 
hotter  oni^iBnat.  IhdlvldBal  roi 
tftoidd  abrays  bo  aaeonnssd.  to 
aad  lattiagttn  an  pcoasrvad.   Obrtaialy  tb* 
for  auuiy  of  tbo 


latt 


ptmrnm 

AO  at 
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eoBiBiendatlen  for  ttaa  qdemUd 

It  to  continue  to 
It  ral*  In  tlM  fntnr*. 

vfib  Btoftt  atndy  canfaDj  the  ctary  of  Inde- 

—  _    ■■  tlM  TfllacM.  and  luunleta 

M  baiMO  tSRltary  by  ttw  lai«ar 

fliat  started.    Tbe  large 

to  be  gtfan  tbe  advantace  at 

tb&r  awarded  the  Mghae>  rerenoea. 

built  Unea  In 

citlaa  and  farmlag 

at  th»  ung/pttoam 

ited  vttli  a  dear-cut  ple- 

hftbahu 

TWe- 

beiore  tbe  Senate  Ooaa- 

wtth  the 


tanmather  aloDc  the  routa.  But  no  groond 
oOoiali  tfwuld  ever  try  to  dktate  to  the  pilot  ftytng  mllee  away, 
vhow  only  he  and  not  the  ground  oflkMala  know  what  the  ogndi- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cm 

HON.  PAT  McCARRAN 

OF  NSVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  May  6, 1937 


ABTICLK  BT  DAVID  h.  BSHNCKX 


ICr.  BCoCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlmoiis  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  tbe  Riooao  an  article  appearing  in 
tbe  Liberty  Magarine  of  May  s,  written  by  David  L.  Behncke. 
president  of  the  Air  Line  Pilots'  ABsodatlon  of  America, 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  necessity  for  leglslatkm  to 
promote  safety  in  aircraft. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  tbe  RscotD,  as  follows: 

{Prom  Liberty  for  Ifay  6.  19871 

WHT  TRSn  AnVLAMB  CBA8RM? — *K  AnUHS  TOXftM  AMSWIM 

(^  DaTld  L.  Behneka.  preeident  Of  the  Air  Line  POote*  AandatloB) 

Why  theee  alr-Uner  craahea7    What  can  be  done  to  atop  themt 

When  an  accident  occurs,  the  blame  can  usually  be  laid  to  ana 
«r  a  eonUnatlon  of  the  following  causae: 

Mephsntral  failure  of  some  part  o<  the  atrpkUMk 

Pilot. 

Wkattier. 

Alr-Une  aaanagement. 

negulslisj  agency  of  the  Government. 

■very  one  knowa  that  things  mechanical  are  not  InfaUIbto:  my 
boy^  blcyele.  your  automobile,  trains,  buases,  steamships.  Kn^ 
airplane  engines — can  quit  or  falter.  Instrumentn. 
as  they  are.  are  not  infallible.    Badlo  la  by  no  means 


Qtt  Deoember  91.  1S04.  I  took  off  from  the  cailcego  alipart  on 
my  regular  run.  and  after  inooeeding  10  minutes  wsstward  found 
my  hands  filled  with  dead  throtUes.  Both  motors  had  quit  with 
y  Insteument  In  the  cockpit  regletering  normaL  The  result 
a  foreed  landing  In  the  treet<q;>B  at  nl^t,  with  Injury  to  no 
but  myself.  It  was  even  passible  to  rebuild  the  plane. 
Tkls  was  my  first  serloua  accident  in  neaiiy  90  years  of  flyings 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  my  co-pllot  and  X  had  not  lived  to  da- 
fand  ouradves,  "pilot  error"  would  have  been  given  as  the  cause 
of  this  ersah. 

PmetlcaUy  aU  of  the  alr-llne  companlea  have  aeen  fit  to  dlecard 
atngle-motored  k[ul|Mnent  and  adopt  multlxnotored  equipment, 
thereby  greatly  lessening  the  chancee  of  complete  powar->plant 
fattwe. 

What  can  be  done  to  eliminate  mechanical  trouble?  SMet  and 
anfereed  Federal  ocmtrol.  entirely  free  from  politics,  governing  the 
englnewJTig.  inspection,  and  iqtkeep  of  all  air  liners  ussd  in  inter- 
state  commerce  carrying  human  cargo, 
Ad  I  nc 


Itatt.  pilot.  And  I  ^eak  of  and  for  alr-llne  pUota;  not  pilots, 
valsrau  or  now,  who  have  not  flown  air  llnea. 

Hie  alr-lins  pilots  are  sober,  well  edxicated.  Industrious  protca- 
aional  men.  Moat  of  them  are  f  amUy  men  and  own  their  own 
homes.  Thsy  are  retqwcted  members  of  tbe  oommimltlfa  In  which 
they  live;  no  better,  no  worss  than  the  average  good  dtlaan. 

Alr-llne  pUots  are  for  the  moet  part  Army.  IfHine.  or  Navy 
tratnsd.  Ihe  reet  come  from  commercial  schools.  ITBcle  Sam  Is 
vary  asaetmg  In  chooaing  his  young  men  for  arlatkm  training.  Out 
of  every  four  young  men  daidring  to  take  up  flying  training,  only 
one  can  meet  the  physical  aviatioii  requirements.  Rom  40  to  80 
percent  of  thoee  aoocpted  pocsees  suffldent  flying  prcfldancy  to  win 
their  wings.  Ihe  remaining  50  to  00  percent  are  wadied  out  by  a 
benitfne  board  made  up  of  experienced  Army  pUota.  Why?  Because 
ttMT  do  not  have  the  It"  or  Srhat  it  takee"  to  make  a  pilot 

ne  training  theee  green  pilots  receive  from  the  ezperlenoed  ptlota 
la  Indispensable  to  air  safety.  The  air-mail  cancelation  catastrapha. 
during  which  tbe  Armv  canied  tbe  mail,  oonclusive^r  proved  thla 
point.  Bight  Army  pilots  were  killed  because,  though  they  were 
gobd  i^ots,  they  Just  didnt  havs  the  kind  of  e:qiertence.  the  "what 
It  takes",  to  fly  air  liners  under  all  kinds  of  oondtttona.  ^hvlnc  both 
da^li^t  and  darkness. 

The  Air  Una  Pilots  Association  contends  that  when  a  pilot 
r^orta  to  take  out  a  trip  he  should  make  a  careful  survey  of  the 
weather  oondltlans.  and  if  he  feels  that  they  are  dangeroua.  the 
flight  should  be  canceled  without  further  dlaeusalon.  If  he  feels 
that  the  flight  can  be  made  tmder  bcvder-Une  weather  comdltlone. 
It  Should  then  become  the  responsibility  of  the  company  throiM|h 
Its  dhpatrhtng  system  to  cancel  the  flight  If  the  conmany  feels  that 
it  casmot  be  eoiupleled  wtth  abeohite  safety.  Thle  procedure  would 
definite  place  rsiponslbtmy  for  the  actual  starting  of  flights  wtth 
the  eooqiany,  where  It  bcloi^.  ~ 

Q»»  dlspa^ied^tte  pUot  should  be  asalsted  by  dlspatehen  and 
graaad  cotttnl  giving  hhn  all  helpful  infermatloB  iinsallila.  In 


Mum  baa  been  aald  about  pHot  pushing  and  eompetitlva  flying- 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  operitors  have  pudied  thetr 
pUots  but  that  thay  are  not  doing  ao  at  tbe  prassnt  thaa.  U&- 
iortumataly.  thaaa  things  are.  In  moot  casss.  Intaaglbla  and  not 
suaceptlble  to  proof.  A  pilot  cannot  reascaiahly  be  aipiintail  to 
vsport  agalnat  the  eompany  from  which  he  dartvea  hia  Itvellhood. 

Anawarlag  aona  of  the  qosettona  oar  orttloa  ask  whsn  a  pUot 
la  faoad  wtth  an  snaxganoy: 

Why  doant  ha  oonia  downf 

Coming  down  to  low  oalllngB  or  no  eaUtBga  at  an  doa  to  Mind 
^^i^lff*^^  wtth    "  


It  ha  go  up? 
pOot  la  to  trouhla.  the  dumoea  an  that  ho  eaBBdt  go  «v 
tt  taftM  a  hl^  motor-power  ootpnt  to  oUasb.    ttajea 
haaard  may  pnhlbitt  him  from  ntlmbtng, 
ooat  of  lea  over  the  entire  auriaea  a(  the  ship  qokkly 
waii^  oaoatBg  tbe  ship  to  vUvafta  and 
to 

flyiag     . 

to  hl^i  giuuud. 
flying  auUrely  by  gusas  to  cr 
over  the  weather. 
Why  doeant  ha  stay  on  his  eowrsaf 

In  all  sisaiais  at  high  laiala  toa  wlnda  are  alaeat  atwi^*  •■ 

mudi  aa  80  mUsa  an  Soar,  often  00  and  a  toasftad.    Whan  the 

la  uiaitssl  no  one  eaa  tsU  tlislr  laliiuHj  or  thsir  direetlon. 

tharadla  beam  la  oat.  tha  pilot  haa  to  goaas  hie  poattlan. 

Why  doem*t  he  go  bKkf 

Tha  avw-dlBBlnlefalng  space  between  asro 

pototv  on  tha  gas  gsge  oanally  anawers  thla. 

Why  did  hs  atfesmpt  to  fly  thla  kind  of 

Ha  waa  dispatched  by  the  company  and  to  aooordaaoa  with 

Una  lagulattooak  FMeral  and  utIiatalBa,  that  are  auppueed  to 


to  pot  Ida  htiiiian  cargo 
alr-Une  idiot  la  no  dlflerani  from 
he  most*  whan  flylag  blind  and  to  bad 
far  


Tha  vital  Unsa  may  be  eat  by 


a  pBet 


looatad.    Tha  pilot  may  alao  ba  f 

sodat  at  an.  and  wlMro 

to  ttia  area  to  which  PHot  daoMoa.  artth 
last  heard  of  on  the  night  of 


ba  SBNea  to  brtdgt 


er. 


Is  a  gap  to  fbinal  aids  to  air 
koM.  bit  lart  to  ai^  that  Xbm 

j^BBv   Ww  w^B   ■HOT  wBBv  SBHB   aMOTVft 


The 


Bow  la  tha 


we  *"««  at  this  rmrratigstlnn 

1.  The  wwnpany  wtildk  dispatrtiad  tha  plaa 

anrtbia  for  tha  nwrhanhwl  upkeep. 

fl.  Tha  aaanofaetixters  of  tlia  manthtiw  that 

8.  The  Bureau  of  Air  Cknuneroe.  which — 

<a)  wates  the  alrllne  regnlattooa 

Mratliv  at  the  tfane  of  the  craah. 

(I))  K  ripnnsltits  for  InstaUatloD*  . 

of  all  aide  to  air  navigation  osi  whioh  ttM 


whkh  is  la- 


.5- 


(e)  Li  faiVOBaibia  ear  approval  of  an 

jUM  wlMn  It  waa  placed  to  ediaduled  aMIna 

Wie  Had  that  under  the  Bureau  of  Air  Oam' 
veaMgstInn  every  partlolpant  Is  a  '^arty  to 
the  Bureau  of  Air  Coaunaroe. 

First,  the  Buraaa  mafeaa  tha  ragutotloaa.  a  K.1I  tha 


It  atts  aa  Judge  and  Hay  to 

dmcy  of  tta  own  aettvttlea.    No  man  eaa  be 
-      V.    Thla  appUaa  to 
D.  O.  a  igatem  of 

When~aa  of  the  varloua  ale ts  whldi  may 

the  hl8^  peroratBgaa  of  "pUot 


Boroaa  of  Air  Oaaux^eroa  are  obviously 

to  pabile  asCaty.  _ 

Bnd  weather  haa  bwn  the  dliaetc— ear 

end  has  been  a  eolstribatlng  factor  to . 

only  haaard  to  air  ^ansportatioB  over  whtah  mankind  nevsr  nea 
had.  and  never  win  ^hava.eamplataooa(tni.  Tiara  wlU  alwaya  ba 
bad-weattiar  waaa  in  tha  atimwdnre  tluoagh  ttoldk  tas  aynet 
Ay  and  aver  which  we  oanaiat  fly  wnleas  atratosphera  flytog 
beoomee  i*Tfwnwnplf>*^ 

P  But  ttMre  la  no  breather  hancd  tf  plaasa  are  net  diapatcihed 
toto  araae  oC  bad  aaathar  that  eanaot  ba  itown  with  aaCsty. 

Begardlng  alr-llQe  managenftent.  thla  im  oertato:  Abrupt  and 
ShortalKhtad  simerVlaosy  and  managerial  poUdea  are  bound  to 
causeaiaeatal  hariard  to  tha  mtoda  of  the  Una  pilota  that  may 
\^f^  to  aoddenbiriTaieranoe  and  good  common  wtomb  on  tha 
part  of  the  ofBelals  Is  the  answer  to  thla  problem. 

The  Natkmai  Labor  Board  haa  no  Jwrtadtrtloia  over  air-Una 
piiota.  but  tha  Oobgreas  of  the  TTnlted  atatea  haa  aeen  fit  to 
extend  proteetlva  legbBlatlon  to  them. 

The  zeKUlatoKi  agency  of  the  Oovemmextt  which  la  reaponslWe 
for  the  mfety  of  Bte  alr-traveUng  poblle  is  the  Boreaa  of  Air 
Commerce.  Air  safety  la.  therefore,  to  poUtlce.  This  Buieau. 
too,  was  created  under  an  act  passed  irtien.  to  an  totente  and 
uui'iiima,  there  was  no  alr-tranvortethm  todnatry. 

Bureau  officials  have  repeatedly  admitted  that  their  aids  era 
faulty,  obaolcte.  and  toadequato.  

Ftour  years  ago  the  cry  was  for  economy.  Cut  IBeduce  the 
wattage  of  revolving  beacons,  the  number  of  inspectors.  _ltow 
the  same  voloea  ve  demanding  money  to  modsralaa  the  M»etl- 
oan  atr-tranqjort  natwortc.  to  equip  It  wtth  xvoper  nav^iation 

fliclHtles.  _.       _*,^ii.  .«  .^-- 

If  "pilot  am*-  wars  tha  primary  <«»- of  pra^ca^  •" jgg- 
denta.^5«re  would  be  no  logic  to  the  preaen*  cry  for  mflUona 
to  itofTMa  aiffwag  kdia  aa  wweb  tha  pilat 


would  tt  ba 
pOotf 

wm  not  aolva  this 
of  a  itwrply  deitoad. 
may  laat  asaared  that,  before  any 
to  tha  dtnotlon  of 
lagoiatory  agsney  reapmialMe  for  tha  safety  of  Xbm 
p&lle  araat  ba  iwaovad  tram  sU  poUOoal     ~ 


alr-ltoe  pOot  haa,  desplta 
air  traMportaitun  to  the 


to  wona 


Tha  laal  prlea  of  ptaneering  has  atwaya  bam  aot  doners  and 
oents  but  htonan  life.  Thrseaoora  and  itoM  p&ots  have  aaerlfleed 
thair  bvea  to  tha  last  6  yean  to  gtva  to  oar  cuuntey  tha  swlflaat 
of  an  mbdea  of  trannpoftotlon,  tha  potaotlamiss  of  wbidi.  to 
speed,  safety,  and  rBHaUIlty.  are  .bayond  rsBkontng 

The  alr-llne  pilots  have  long  been  of  the  oplalan  that  atr 
portatkm  rtkon^  ba  lifted  out  of  the  Borsav  of  Air  ~ 
and  placed  to  a  aqparata  eeetkm  of  tha  UMipolltlcal 
OomfflMree  Onmmlsslon.  which  Is  ipiaal-lsglsiattva  and  ooasi-iadi- 
«ial  to  its  prooaduia,  and  where  proper  tegolatteni  wfll  be  eftoted 
and  anforeenent  tosured.  Tha  Intaratato  Ooiniaaros  Oowmlaslinnis 
long  reoord  for  tocreaatng  aafety  to  traaipartatlaB  tpaaks  tat 
ttBdf .  The  Idiots  potot  out  that  wtthto  tfia  to-ba-onatad  alr- 
transportetlon  regQlatory  aactlon  of  tha  tntacstato  1 
msBlan  ttMre  iftnald  be  ersated  a  flvo-man  atr  aifSty  board. 


nemben  of  whldi  win  be  prapetly  flttBd»  tbflrontfAy  ii^psrtaBCo^ 
and  oarefony  aslaefeed  career  man  and  not  pottttaal  tppototasa, 


^Eha  Bda  purpuae  of  Ihle  aafaty  board  win  ba  to  aa 
Amarleaa  atr-traveltog  pabUe.  This  la  tha  atr-ltoa  ' 
to  tlie  qasattoo,  HOW  ean  wa  toaeaae  air  aafatyf 

Such  lagiaiatlnn  le  now  bsCore  Oiaigisa^  and.  tf 
Amarlnan  pobUe  may  look  foraaid  to  a 
to  air  saftly. 

Ifr.  Cltlaen,  tt  la  up  to  you! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  LONERGAN 

KSt  ooHtatcncuT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TBE  UNITED  STATES 

ThMndtt9,Uag$,i$S7 


ABTIGLB  BT  TB0IIA8  O. 


r 


Mr,  LORBRGAN.   Mr.  FittUiteat,  X  aik  nngntmnni 
float  to  bavo  portnted  in  tha  Raooaa  an  axtloia  roosotty 
IMhed  bg^  Tliomas  C  Psrfclns  x«lattve  to  tiig 
In  Oonnecticiit. 

Ttmn  being  no  oblectkm.  tbe  artid*  wm  ordswd  to  ba 
prtntod  to  ttw  Raoogs,  ••  foDowi: 

ntsrs  an  many  man  to 

aea  for  their  daily  bread  and  butter.    Qolatly. 

their  Uvea.   ThrM^  tha  matk.  of  early  — 

craft  steal  thair  way  along  tortnoaa 

elear  waters.    Thdr  trim  Uttle  hoasas. 

look  out  upon  the  etretch  of  blue  thet  makoa  It 

wane  the  few  mOea  that  Us  batwaan  tha 

tha  plump  hlUa  along  X<aog  Uand'a 

theee  hardy  n-^*'*"**"  know  toe  apa  and  doana 

terrato  bsasath  tha  waters  of  the  aooad.    XMIy. 
fooL  their  aata  feel  tha  ~ 
^fatofoed.    And         ,^ 
Im  aaoea  faiwisBa  to  Maw  Tork  Ottv  than  to 

In  tha  satlmarifBi  <_ - 

no  aalt-watar  gib  agoali  to 

o££!LfU; 

bg'baOyhoo  tbair 


^^yX%.Tr«T>1 


A'DT>i;«MThrr  ovi  vtre.  mvrEPnaoTAWAT.  pmnnim 


lOM 
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tf  PENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  REOOBD 


la 
ntnmm 


to  hatmmti*  Ib  MMr  Totic  pnUn,  taOmd 

It  wlm  tb»  Mw  It. 

»•  leetod  •bent  tt.   W«  triad,  la  oar  tkawtj  waf . 

AM*  tad  CMM  titfs  SMT  to  It— Haw  Tofk  baasCtan 

aftaad  kaova  at  oaea  how  loof  tt  baa  baaa 

It  baJJa.    Aa  boaaaC  flab,  w  baira 

la  Ufea  aa  boaaat  awa.   Oaaarally 

bf  tbafr  afaa.   A  Mb  tbat  baa  baaa  too 

tba  MMldMt  irtTHf  ei  ^wa.  aoafeaa  la  aad 

bf  a  plaktali«Maa  film.   Mov,  Ooaaartlaut  flab  bava  wbat 

ba  ratlai  fertgbt  ayaa    ftp,  bitgbt  op  to  tba  itrj  aioaieBt 

V  StOBlacton  flabanaaa  apHataad.  **«•  fo  out  aad 

„^  aad  ablp  tban  to  tba  martat  oa  tbm  aama  day. 

tbar  doat  bava  to  fo  an  a  lant  trip  to  tit  to  tba  MOv 

iggta'  yaar  pardoa— tbaaa  Vav  Toric  paopia 

a  flito  nrnntiaiit  trtaa  to  paba  off  oa  tbaai 
ibtt  ftf  Alb  tbat  aofar  aatv  Oniiiiartlnit  waAan  aad  baa  ao  aaar 
Mattvaa  A-ItvlB'  la  tba  watsa  «a  flab  la." 

Tbtali^  Inilaiil.  a  nnmrllmanf  to  tba  flaa  taata  aad  dlacriailna- 
UoB  ^hawa  by  Mav  Taamn  and  aot  aoeb  »  onmpitimrnt  for  tba 
falka  at  hnwM  Of  oowaa.  ttonw  aia  aoaaa  of  our  OonBaetieut 
who  mk  for  aad  lariat  upon  bavtag  Ooaaaetlent  flab  vtaaa 
i  pobUe  or  buy  It  for  tbate  ova  tebla.  bat  aot 
tban  bava  aeoobad  tba  baMt.  It  vould  naaaa  a 
l0t  to  oar  aattva  flabarsMa  to  hmim  tbair  vaxaa  wldrij  xaeogalaad 
a*  bona.  An  told,  about  too  basdy  aona  ot  Oonaaetteat  vboUy 
dtopaad  opan  aalt-watar  flriUag  for  tbalr  bread  aad  buttflr  •  •  • 
•ad  tbaa  tbatar  f—i"*^  auauar  aooaa  %JK0  frowa-opa  aad  aot 
jat  frowa-opa.  Tbaaa  *—«"«—  patraelaa  local  aiarduuata,  pay 
aad  loeal  taaaa^  bay  boata.  aaglaaa.  saa.  on.  aad  kaq> 


natmla 


lag  iftfWrg  Biora  boati.  repalriac  boata,  looklBg  altar 
Aad  tbay  tota  tbttax  aattta  baaftb.  bava  a  mlgb^  reqpact 


aa  va  aat  la  at  a  maoOai  oC  tba  Sootbam  Nov 
I'm  hmnrttttkm  la  matte,  tba  atarifm  waa  opened 
bf  a  xaMaf  o(  bate  aad  oapa  aad  a  bcmlag  of  baada,  aad  piaaently 
a  Kdoi^  daap  ai  old  H^toaa'a  latoned  a  pataraaafeer: 

Lord  God.  Tboa  baa  prrnnlaad  tbat 
arad  togattiar  la  Tby  aanta  Tboa  vUt 
J»  ta  tbaIr  «i*t  sadlriaaa  tbaaL   la  tby  aaata  va  bOTa  aa- 
"  '  aad  la  Ttf  aaaia  «•  daaba  to  procead  la  aU  our  dotaga. 

^.     o(  niiB  aaaoelattan  aaay  ao  aobdoe  every 

TH,  ao  banaoalaa  aad  anriOb  oar  baarta 
lova  aad  gnoflnaae  tbat  tba  aaroclatloo  at  tbla 
tbat  order  aad  baaaty  vbieb  relga  forever  baCOra 
Ibytbrana.   Aaiaa.- 
Wo  oooMat  avoid  tba  tboogbt  tbat  aian  vtao  aiaat  oader  aoeb 
'  to  aaa  ttw*  boneat  flab  get  into 

of  ttwaa  vrtko  mat  aa  boneat  flrih.    Tet  vbaa  ffrrrMUnni 
tt  tbaaa  OodrCearing  aien  of  tba  aata  caa  do  a  beanttfnl 
jaboTiliiat  tarigbtaooalndlgaattan.   SOt^aiara  tbaa  a  oovqpla  o( 

la  Meer  Tork  CS^  eb^iped  leocd 

that  aot  a  pooad  of  tbeir 

to  reacb  Maw  Tork  oaleaa  a  ttflMita  of  ao 

lato  tbeir  uaderoorid 

Zt  a<MlMt  a 

to'aafemtt  to  tba  pay< 
of  blood 

of  tbe  Bovtbera  MOw 

PIAiiv  all  tbaaa  jean. 

aU  tbaaa  yeara.  vm  dactdad  aot  to  pay 

glaaaa  la  Ovtab&  Smtth'a 

,  *Wa  daaa-baolad,  bitebed  iq>  oar  aea  paata^ 

Wa  got  tba  «wwipaay  of  a  aqoad  of  bo-mea 

Kta  pollea,  aad  tbay  eaeorted  oar  tradBi  to 


aant'slw  ^laa* 


lag  aad  brewing.  Wban  Ita  etrengtb  ia  on  tba  wane  ta  gaaa  a 
big  eupful  of  fraab  ground  ooffee  uaually  aa  blaok  aa  tbo  aea  of 
qMdaa.  Tba  old  grounda  are  allowed  to  remain  la  tba  pot.  A 
new  brew  la  put  on  only  wban  tbe  pot  la  ao  full  of  grooada  tbat 
tbera  ta  ao  room  for  water.  And  a  fine  sun  tan  appears  upon 
tbe  oountenancea  of  tbe  tugboat  boys.  Some  time,  eo  tba  beaob 
legend  goea,  tugboat  coffee  Is  employed  as  stain  to  Impart  a  "blgb- 
ymller"  cast  to  tbe  Interior  and  exterior  color  aebemea  In  wbloh 
tugboata  are  decked  out. 

And  ao  aa  one  drifts  along  tbe  home  coast  odd  blta  of  this  and 
tbat  peric  through.  It  waa  the  Bm  Tree  Inn,  hard  by  Weaterty. 
B.  L,  and  yet  In  Pawcatuck,  Ckmn..  that  we  learned  about  cham- 
plon  oyster  openers.  Indeed  on  the  strength  of  our  Interview 
with  caief  Churdlner,  of  the  Elm  Tree  Inn.  we  are  now  able  to 
eooteh  a  myth  aad  claim  for  Connecticut.  xmoOtolally.  of  oouree. 
the  world's  fastest  oyster  opener,  Chef  Oardlner  himself.  We  bad 
beard  of  the  rare  avis  who.  after  opening  100  oyatera  In  6  mlnutea 
at  a  recent  «how  In  Madletm  8<iuare  Oarden.  New  Torit  City,  waa 
proclaimed  tbe  worlds  champ  oyster  sheller.  Tb  tbe  best  of  oar 
miOnnatlon  and  bdlef  that  proclamation  waa  all  wet.  for  aa  we 
atood  In  the  Bm  Ttee  kitchen  and  watched  Chef  Oardlner  per- 
form, we  counted  'em,  no  leas  than  25  oysters  opened  In  a  minute, 
or  6  oyatera  per  minute  better  than  the  record  ao  widely  pro- 
dalmfd  la  behalf  of  tbe  Ifadlson  Square  Garden  performer. 

Chef  Gardiner  is  a  full-blooded  Narragansett  Indian.  Bis  an- 
cestors lived  upon  the  shores  of  Charleston  Pond  near  FawcatodL 
This  Is  an  Inland  salt-water  pond,  and  ftom  its  waters  ttx  cea- 
turtee  came  the  principal  food  supply  of  Chef  Gardiner's  an- 
cestors, always  a  goodly  number  of  Charleston  Pond  oysters,  and 
it  waa  tqxm  members  of  this  bivalve  family  tbat  Chef  Gardiner 
periormed  his  dum^ionahip  operations,  opening  the  oysters  faster 
than  we  oonld  eat  themr-the  kind  of  an  oyster-opniing  ccmtest 
we  like  to  be  in  en.  CharlestMx  Fond  oysters  are  on  tbe  cozn- 
munlsUo  order;  they  live  in  dumps,  one  for  all.  an  for  one,  and 
they  have  a  mild  salty  taste.  Now  taste.  Now  a  little  further 
south  from  Pawcatuck  you  oome  upon  Connectlcat'a  own  Ifumf ord 
Oove  oysters  (the  oove  Is  Jiist  a  little  west  of  Noank.  and  to  get 
there  by  auto  you  leave  No.  1  Highway  Just  east  of  Poquonock 
Bridge).  Ifumford  Cove  oysters  are  highly  indlvldualistlo  mol- 
luafc^  peferrlng  to  live  separate  and  clumped  Uvea,  and  they 
dearly  love  to  establish  their  coloniee  on  clean  samd.  where  they 
move  and  have  ttielr  being,  ctferlng  not  a  syllaUe  of  wmrnpf^i^t^  gg 
regret  as  the  roofs  over  their  heads  and  under  their  feet  gtva 
way  to  akUlful  touch  of  such  masters  of  art  of  iHipnswniinLi  aa 
Chef  Gardiner. 

A  wbale'a  eardrum.  There's  treat  for  curious  eyea.  We  cannot 
say  for  sure  anything  about  the  siae  of  our  own  eardrums,  bat 
wa  do  know  tbat  a  whale's  eardrum  is  a  monstrous  oontraptloo. 
Toa  win  find  them  on  exhibition  in  the  whaling  museum  main- 
tained by  tbe  Mariners  Savings  Bank  next  to  the  post  oOoe  la  Mew 
liondon.  and  to  which  the  public  baa  a  atanrting  invttatkm.  pro- 
viding tbe  vlritlng  la  done  during  banking  hours.  The  wbale'a 
eardruma  look  like  pink  abalooe  shdla— one  from  a  flnbatA  vrtiala, 
the  other  from  &  humpback  whale.  And  In  the  same  cabinet, 
almost  ncart  to  the  whale's  hearing  •ppmn.tOB,  are  a  pair  of  copper 
eaniusi  wbieb  once  danced  from  the  can  of  Ci^.  Asa  Baijaa^ 
aoAsd  aa  aa  Inqiartaat  figure  in  the  Williams  *  Havens  fleet,  home 
port.  MOW  Xjondon.  And  aU  aorta  of  scrimshaw,  bits  of  handiwork 
Blade  by  whaling  men  when  ttane  htmg  heavily  upon  their  eea- 
bardcned  bands;  and  r«^tntHn|p  deplcUng  thriiih^g  scenes  of  old 
wbalers  in  whalera  In  action;  and  the  beautiful  exemplars  of  wood 
sculpture  by  tbe  late  Ci^ytaln  Tripp,  whaler  extraordinary;  a 
eoUeetlon  of  whalea  in  miniature.  aU  executed  by  Captain  Ttipp 
aad  bta  trnaty  pocketkntfe.  And  off  In  a  comer  a  headboard  wltn 
tbm  aamaa  of  10  men  carved  in  it;  a  bit  of  carving  of  outstanding 
merit  and  unusual  origin,  for  the  names  were  carved  by  1  ofM 
men  aboard  a  aeurvy-strlcken  whaler,  aU  of  whom  died  Oboard 
tbaIr  lU-f atad  ablp,  the  last  of  them  casting  the  headboard  Into 
tbe  eea  to  be  wadied  up  and  found,  and  to  unfold  the  tragic  story 
of  tbe  laat  trip  of  the  good  baA  AiueU  Ofbb  loot  off  Marble  isle. 
Budson  Bay.  IX  you  have  a  boy  with  a  yen  for  eea  by  aU  means 
turn  him  loose  eome  sunny  afternoon  in  the  Mariaera  Bank 
MUaenm.  and  see  his  young  eyee  bulge. 

Coaneeticut  is  a  land  of  rich  memorlea.  varied  Intareets,  and 
aU  you  need  to  do  to  enjoy  them  is  perocdate.  Just  pereotete. 


On  Receiyiiis  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL,  JR. 

or  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  10, 1937 


ATHniMRB  BT  HOW.  JAMEB  F.BYRNBS.OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  AT 
THS  PBS8BYTEBIAN  CX>LLBOK  OF  SOUTH  CABOLDfA 


Mr.  RUSSEUU.    ICr.  President,  I  ask  tmaoimous  oooaent 
to  luure  printed  In  the  Rkcokp  the  ^^f^r*^  delivered  bg  tbe 


tMBk  00001  OtfoiiiM  nor.  Bnmi  ■!  ttw  Tim/br- 
tsten  CSoONPe  of  Soutli  OuoUo*  en  April  aSr  US7.  on  lOOch 
9enHttn  tbe  Aegree  «f  Deetor  «<  iMn 
blm.   The  ■rtrtrwi  bee  reiewnee  to  itiee  In  the 
of  the  Uhtted  Statok 

Hmk  belDff  ao  objection,  tbe  eddrev  wm  otdend  to  be 
printed  In  the  Raooes,  et  foOowt: 

Tliat  the  Ptaairtanf  and  tiuataaa  of  this 
eomd  Had  IB  my  puhlle  aamoe  tustlllcatloa  SOr  aoBfarrlnt 
me  tbla  danaa  aialoaa  ma  bMqxy  mdaed. 

To  me  tMn  la  no  flald  aBanam  irarter  oppectniitty  for 
ttmn  the  field  ot  tfofammant.    I  am  vUttng  to  aay  tbe  Held  oC 
polltloa.    Mr.  WAatar  gtres  to  tbat  word  two 
ttia  aetanoa  of  pwanuaa&t;  the  otbar,  potmaal  ti 
ma  potttfea  at  a  nattoK  tfkooid  ha  rtaaHWart  m  tba  good  aeaaa  or 
ta  «bs  bad  auwa.  mate  enttiely  wftb  tbo  paopia.    Folttk 
Joat  aa  pood  or  aa  bad  aa  tba  people  vani  ttiam  to  be  and  par- 
tttt  tbaoi  to  be.   I  do  not  aaderrtaad  tba  attttoda  or  tbe 
wbo  In  time  of  war  wm  wflUogty  aaertflea  bla  Ufa  to 
■ovammeiit,  and  In  tbaa  of  peace  win  aafcrtflea 
nor  Mean  to  asrra  tbat  poeenimiiBt     Kor  do  I 
aaa  wbo  wm  aot  take  tba  tnaa  to  mta  ta  aa 
•flar  wffl  9SM1  aU  of  bla  ttaa  nttUiattm  tba  aetloai  of 
wbo  are  ariaeCad  by  Urn  ivlsn  ta  tbe  olee6oa.    X  tbiak  tbafer  a^ 

ttfeade  lata  aoaaa  iiiaa dna  to  tba  tafiaanoe  of  tbe 

■^^nnHi— '  gf  cynka*  ganacaily  BMa  of  tatai 
wbobtUofo  tbat  tt  Is  erMsnoe  of  tnjanectaal  amiaii<a»|  to  pco- 
Boqpt  for  poUtioa  aad  for  potttidaaa.   Bat  I  do  aot  oa- 
b0V  tbaaa  eyaloB  oaa  wttb  atucsiitj 
tor  tbeir  |e««rBaMBt»  aad  tbaa  bold  la 

etttdaBa  who  dotanntae  Its  poUdaa  aad  admlirtater  tta 
•  aasa  «f  eoaim  wbo  today  ladnlpM  ta 
of  poeeramaat  ogciaia,  rwflsceinf  opon  tbatr 
tbatr  tetsmpBiwa.  auMt  aot  be  aoipclaad  If  i 
wbo  boar  ttaam  aad  aoo^t  aa  troa  tbefir  ^aleal 


If 


Let  aw  ipaak  of  tba  OtanvceaB  of  tba  Xtolfead 
yeaia  Z  bftfa  awed  ta 

ebai«M efary  a  pMBiX  tblak Z bam aened  wltn  mOQO 
eoaia  tram  efory  walk  of  IStt,  aad 
of  tba  oooatry    IRie  flitac  **«'*** 

i  tlMbr  abaolato  boaeaty.  Aa  a  nda  tbay 
Dally  tbay  an  aoblsetBd  to  twnptatlnna.  aad  yet  of  tbf 
1,000  mea  wttb  wbom  Z  bswa  aenad  Z  kaaar  of  only  S  wbo  waea 
eoBTieted  of  nMwnmt  acta.  Tteaa  two  wore  alaetad  ta  polttftcal 
Xn  a  eongrasaifinal  dlatrtct  wbsra  oae  of  tba  i^aat 
Is  aormaUy  la  nnmplatw  oonttol  aa  oawortby 
Biaa  may  asea,  i  tbe  aomlaatton  of  a  aitaortty  pai*y  beeaose  tt 
la  baUofOd  to  be  of  ao  veins.  A  ponttaallawieuda  aiay  tbaa  sweep 
tba  ranittflane  of  ttia  oilaocfty  party,  tnriwllng  tbls  vawortby 
ladtTldaal.  Into  oAea.  Bat  Z  oaa  give  you  tbe  ooaatortlag  aaBa»> 
aaoe  tbat  "poBtleal  aortrianta*  are  asidom  radaetod  to  Ooacraas. 

Ibaro  are  peaona  wbo  woald  ooaoada  tbe  poeslbm^  of  lei^a- 
iKtors  betas  bonest  bat  woald  aot  admtt  tba  poaaffrtlffar  of  tbair 
bsiag  tBtemgaat.  Tb  q^eak  disparagingly  of  tbe  lataUlgMioe  of 
lagtsfatma  la  zegazdad  by  aoma  aa  tba  "smarts  tbiag  to  do  (aa  daa- 
atta  proof  of  oneli  Intdleetttal  aopsrlortty).  Zt  ii  tbe  drawlag- 
foom  paattma  or  passooa  wbo  ace  oonvtaoad  of  tba  laf aUfbmty  of 
tbelr  owa  optalonai  bat  wbow  fOrtoastely.  oaaaot  ladaoa  maay  of 
tbatar  aalglilKn  to  abars  tbat  eoavlettflsi.  Wtom  aqr  Intimate 
kaowtodge  of  tba  ZIbltad  States  Oanpeas,  aad  a  talzly  wide 
m"**"**"^  wttb  tlioae  engaged  ta  tlia  igrfeartmiB  aad  tadns- 
trlea,  Z  exprcaa  tba  opialoa  tbat  tbara  baa  aovar  baea  a  tbaa  dor- 
lag  tbe  leat  90  years  a^ien  tbe  toteingenee  of  Ite  Memiiars  woald 
aot  bove  oooaaared  Umamtij  wMb  any  araop  of  SCO 


n  I  liad  aay  erittelam  to  make  of  oar  aatlfwiaJ  Isgirialwa,  tt 
woald  not  be  tbat  tbey  are  laektog  eltbsr  la  dienetsr  or  tatsUl- 
ganee.  bot  tbat  at  tbnea  tbey  are  laf^dag  ta  potttleal  ooanage. 
Let  me  eay  tbet  tbty  are  poor  man.  aad  povar^  aaakaa  oowardsof 
maay  men.  As  a  role,  wiiea  a  Oongrsaman  dlea.  be  IsarVes  debts, 
aot  assets.  Wben  a  legMator  aacxtfloea  a  ooavletfcm  aad  votes  aa 
aooie  gnnm  of  eeoMtaeata  dame,  tt  ta  dee  not  to  fear  for  blmaeif 
bat  tear  for  bis  ttrif  ml— **■  Tbeee  bmb  wliea  dtaided  to  once 
TOttio  ftom  tiMir  ^nfiMliiB  aad  biataesa.  When  tbey  are  retired 
ftom  pabUo  life  tbey  oaaaot  ratom  to  tbatr  fonar  asoeattoiis 
wltb  Btodb  bope  of  sneeaaa.  Wbdle  Z  edmtt  aoaae  jaaMBoaMan  for 
tbe  erttWam  as  to  lack  of  poiltloal  ooaBMBb  X eassrt  tti^ttioee  wbo 
aie  willing  to  sacrlfioe  their  oonvktlana  bi  mattaes  of  prtartpia  are 
tbe  asoeptloai.  aot  iaie  role.  _  "^  _^ 

A  tofealaitor  Is  oftaa  uilaJudgBd  booaaMS  aKiar  aoDCNBaiDg  uH 
view  of  a  partlealar  qoeotton  bo  modlfiaa  ttatnewto  bitag-ebo^ 
a  oompromlse.  Z  oaa  andorataad  tbla  erttlelam  from  a  ouaUMn 
aceeotlve  who  la  aocoatomed  to  reacb  a  ooncbMtoai.  aanoraee  that 

r  ti»^  ttfTit^i**  fall  oooqtlaaaok    Tbat  la  aot 

ibia  la  »  lagidattva  body,  wbers  eadi  aaambar  may  beva  a 

«jrtiwiww  aad  eaob  one  baa  aa  eqoMl  zigttt  to  Ida  opnaoai. 

nibaaa  laglalatar.  after  MMMiimct^^blajp^^      a  P^jg"*"^  JJj 

aSSaa,  tt  tt  mi  awMMtlnn  of  ooaraga,  bat  maay  wtU  ballavB  tt 
•fideaoe  of  oom^tloa.)  ..     .        ^_ 

aeopla  wbo  la  melr  aalbaalaam  for  a 
tbat  tt  la  a  great  akocal  q:uestlon.  aot 


wblen  Z  bold  tba 

I*  BHiy  BO  lagarcna  as  a 
Is  not  tobe  jodged  by  tbe  aambar  of  Ita 
of  tta  bnffclfiiga,  or  tba  amwiiit  of  fta 
be_Jadgsd  by  tts 

OoOege  Is  tralatag  tba 
_'  ttmt  . 

aoeaaanttal  to  edocatlan  aad 
li  a  graat  taatttntton  becaasa  of  tba  _ 
nmt  aeidty  baa  laetodad  great  acholag^  gieat 
cbaraetm.   Ibaea  aien  luiTa  aaaaU 
graator  tbaa  Z  eoadd  ever  hope  to  raodor, 
totlaanoe  tipoa  tba  itree  of  tboaa  wbo  ftave 
btto  ewy  vMDt  of  llie»  and  la  tnra 
OoOage  are  liiHiiaiiBlag  tba  Uvea  of 
to  nefca  tbla  flgailaaad  nda  watlOB  a 


tKfuBOf 
lag.   Xl 
of  It*  SMcaty. 


Wivo  lafl  then 
ftomtnii 

orr 


Our  FoidlgB 


EXTENSION  OF  RRMARK3 
HON.  JOHN  H.  OVERTON 


Dl  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UIOTED  STATES 

t,Ma9i»,lB9f 


OHMATI^IWT 


Ur.  oyna^TGK.   llr.  Fiealdentk  I  a* 
to  tasee  pfllDtodIn  the  AppeadtK  of  the 
deBycred  by  nor  eoBeague  the  paaaior  Senator 
tnana,  Mr.  Kr,T.ginm,  oyer  the  Onbimbla 
tern  on  Ifap  •.  IPST.    Tbe  euUect  ti  the 


There  being  no  oldectlao.  the  addreaamM 
printed  In  the  Baooea,  aa  fdHoiro: 


la  Our 
to  be 


baaattfolly  atAad  aad  aoiamaly 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECOEB 


JLPFENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  KECOiU> 


l€t7 


bulH  pttta,  Mad  whrtlHf  til 

„    mom,  mind  joo.  tbMa  bUUont  van  ad- 

te  fiff«*««T  to  tiM  bSUoMi  alTHidy  do*  our  Qonmmmnt 

kf  «N  AUIad  auyoiM  M  ft  twatt  of  Imam  aoMid*  to 


•W*  to  bonw  fram  o«  paopl*.  bvt  feUUoM  vara  loaiwd  to  ]»lv«to 

SSwaSpaiDm^       •ad  p^oSeH  mMiviilflm.    So 
M  W9  poaraa  oar  Mmam  to  tlio  lap*  of  tooM  foraii 
nTrrr  Oiagr  dM  •  IiwiimhIw  Iwirtint  vltb  um  aoano  yi 

atha  ttnTmi-**  sum  of  atanost  #t/X)0,MNMlOO.   Hum  foRtgiMra 
aat  ctoo  vbat  Um  eoat  of  our  marrhaiifllM  vaa— tDoj  tkea^ij 
an  tbaf  ooQId.  atnnr*y1  ear  pdoe.  and  paid  ua  vtQi  our 
.   Bto  luMfnifi  pcomnd.    Hm  abaraa  and  boadc  d 
laduiferlM  ikfrociefead  durtof  tliaa*  pioapcroua  daji, 
to  coBtool  aTttaaaa  glcantle  toduatrtaa  mad*  milltoina 
In  jwttM  to  tlMM  oattato  foraisn  dabtaBa  I  may  aajr  tliat  ao 

a  a*  tkaf  v«to  akia  to  todoe*  oar  Ainartran  bankva  to  maaafa 
flnanoto  to  tola  ooaBtrr  the  baytog  poipar  o<  our  paopio  oaa 
anmawTiat  ->««««««»«*^  ««««  aqBoait  awanbnuadi  of  Induatxy  vaa  to 
lair  dMpa  unto  pajr  daf  eana  aloof.  Wtma  tt  va*  finally  detoetod 
Cbal  oar  tonHtm  dabtata  did  nol  pay  and  oould  not  pay.  fbelr 
cradtt  vaa  ato^pad:  aad  gradaaily  our  tocaign  trada  dacraaaed  to 
tto  toMat-abbu.  BOllaiia  of  tiMM  awatUTaaa  Tnulm  booda  have  da- 
ad.  and  X  oaa  aM  no  bopa  for  their  paynant  to  tha  boidna. 
dtlaaM  «bo  bold  tbae*  bonto  era  to  a  iiana  cwirtitinn  tbaa 
WXt  tfl  tbe  Bover  aft  bla  ooenaand  own  be  baa  ap- 
fianttOy  ba«B  batolaaa  to  ftma  eoOaeyon.  aad  an  be  la  able  to  do 
k  to  aand  ble  dahtara  a  wnUn^r  mbh  •  nxtotba.  Tbtok  of  tbe 
eawnw—tonount  tbat  vUl  be  fia*  by  oar  ilflaana  B  tbat  meney 
bad  baaii  to»aetod  ban  tor  dam  alearanoa.  tbe  bdndbokkna  vould 
at  leMt  baa*  tbe  liii|a<iiaaiMi*a  om  tbalr  earn  aelL 

mm,  vbait  an  wm  fotof  to  do  aboot  tt?  Sban  w  eanoel  tbe 
oM  daMa  aad  tbariby  make  rooaa  tor  man  llnanrtiw  to  oar  ooon- 
Hy  by  than  difamtanf  Bbaa  «e  paDUit  our  aeUb&  flnanelen  to 
toahi  aaon  ■»«*1*'**-  and  at  tbe  iaaM  tiaia  pan  tbe  way  for  a»* 
•tkar  Bunpaaa  yntt  Sban  va  aactaad  cndlt  to  tban  flibttoff  eoAa 
to  tbait  tm9  eaa  aqnto  Oaaaaaina  ottb  mrtlam  inKrooMnta  of 
dmrneUaB  aad  proMMy  attaoipt  to  turn  tbem  on  oat  I  bnoar 
«bat  tb*  aavaw  of  tbe  ^nr'*'nn  peo^  trffl  be.  Z  am  oartato 
Hiat  ttw  bKvartL  of  oar  JUMdaaa  oMllaatlaa.  tbe  facman  aad 
tbttoilarn,  tMS.  to  oalaan.  aagr  aa  awutbatm  mor 

■Mr»  Il0i  aM  iva  to  aaowani  ttf  We  may  not,  aaoapt  nrobably 
If  tom»  eawi  tlMto  dabto  to  be  paid.    I  voold  ratber  bt  tbeae 

to  fltftt^  Aoot  n.    Ibi  niotldai.  ae  t  an  It,  ta  to  pnnnt  tbem 


tloa  of  mazkettof  ma  ruled  uz 
paadenn,  tbea  Loulafana,  my 
union.    Under  that  toterpret 


Lrt  oa  pot 


»lr  iuat 


badtatto  to 


biafeltUat  imtn  tbey  pay  up  tbeir  _ 

to  OB  n  tbey  bad  agreed  to,  If 


to  ^iwttltm  Mniaaa 

a 


of  tbe  Ulitlad 


baae  paid  tou^ 

Jnogtog  ftoBi 

.-  -      *  ^    — .^ 
co  ouwk>  aacn 

ban  no  aybqMby  nor 

'to'  advonto  beCon 

»  ilgfil  atraagtbanlng  of  tbe 

'    oftole  law  bad  tetandad 

of  tbe  boDda  of  eay  Aaelgii  gov* 

an  to  dof  aalt  to 

to  tbe  Gonrnmant  of  tbe  untied 


to  oazxy  oat 


of  Oaaadatotbe 

to  TliTTfitf~n  of  tbe 

ML'laaidattbattinetbatlvotfdnaicantotegpreta- 

off  tta  aat  inn  the  pnpar  Mdarai  aiittoii'lty,  aad  tf  oon* 

■n  vtooa  I  voiM  eeak  to  anead  the  aot  w  aa  to  een^iiy 

rltm  d  aAat  tbe  tov  oagbt  to  be  to      ' 

bytla 

Kt.  Z  oaa  adrlaad  tbat  tbe  Do- 

m  IWiwai  aabdtvtttoa  """i"***.  aad  inaiarca  did  not  ooom  vltbto 
of  the  ael.   Tnm,  Canada  baa  a  a»-caUad  autonomoua 

oftheKing. 

Jihotanpnaaatodfef  the-      \  "    ^ 

by  the  Oonaaor  Oea«al  for 


of  lagWattoa 
and  logola^ 


ruled  unconstitutional.  IT  that  ^MIls  tode- 
native  State.  Is  not  a  part  of  the 
toterpretatlon.  It  Is  dear  to  me  that  only 
Sngland,  Vtaaoe,  Italy,  and  other  defaulters  are  pravented  from 
bommlng,  but  all  of  tbeir  poaacaalons  and  political  subdlrlsloaa. 
t«i»i^iT>g  their  munldpalltlM,  not  in  default,  can  dlspon  of  their 
booda  to  the  Amertoan  people  and  thereby  destroy  the  purpon  of 
tbe  Jcdmson  Act. 

I  was  further  adrlsed  that  our  debtor  nations  vera  not  to 
deteult,  ao  long  as  they  made  small  token  payments.  In  other 
vords.  Bnglanrt  or  France  could  pay  us  a  few  mflllnns  per  year  axul 
then  borrow  a  few  billions.    Pine  business. 

Again.  I  was  advised  that  any  bond  iasue  that  was  floated  by  then 
defaulters  prior  to  April  IS.  1034,  the  date  of  the  Johnson  Act, 
oould  be  renewed  or  adjusted  and  eold  In  this  country,  and  such 
a  transaction  would  not  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  Johnson 
Act.  Upon  that  toterpretatlon.  should  Kngland.  France,  Germany, 
or  Italy  have  five  billions  or  more  outstanding  bonds  dated  prior 
to  tbe  Johnson  Act,  they  could  be  disposed  of  here  without  violat- 
ing tbe  said  act.  I  am  sure  that  without  further  explanation  tt 
is  i^ato  that  such  an  toterpretatlon  of  the  act  defeats  Its  purpon. 

Be  tbat  M  It  may.  I  now  have  a  hill  pending  before  the  Oon- 
gran  which  makn  It  unlawful  for  a  person  to  purchan  or  sell, 
or  to  act  u  the  agent  of  another  person  for  the  collection  of,  or 
payment  of  Interest  on.  the  bonds  of  any  foreign  government 
tssbed  after  i^vll  18,  1084.  while  such  government  Is  to  default  of 
its  obligations,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  the  Government  of  the 
united  Statee.  As  to  renewals  and  readjustments,  the  bill  appUn 
only  to  bonda  actually  owned,  by  dtlaens  of  this  country,  ix  pur- 
ehaaed  prior  to  April  IS.  1984.  Tbe  bUl  deflnn  a  fwelgn  govern- 
ment to  be  "any  foreign  government  or  political  subdlvlalon  thereof 
and  any  organtvitlon  or  association  acting  for.  or  on  bttialf  of  a 
foreign  government  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  and  all  gov- 
ernments owing  allegiance  to  the  same  sovereign,  or  to  the  samo 
general  government,  shall  be  considered  political  subdivisions  of 
the  eame  gownment  and  a  default  on  the  part  of  any  of  them 
Aall  be  held  to  be  a  default  on  the  part  of  aU  of  them."  In 
other  words,  any  pmeaalon.  municipality,  or  subdlvlalon  of  a 
defaiflting  nation  is  prohibited  from  selling  Its  bonds  to  our 
dtlaens  so  long  u  the  mother  country  remains  to  default. 

Tlie  bill  further  provides  that:  "A  foreign  government  sban  be 
held  to  be  to  default  at  any  time  when  it  has  failed  to  pay  to  fun 
any  payments  or  princ^ial  or  totereat  due  to  tbe  United  Statn 
by  such  foreign  government."  We  want  no  mora  token  paymento 
tbat  wis  permit  tbem  to  thus  borrow  our  cash. 

Aa  yoa  nan  no  doubt  nottoed.  I  ban  attenq;>ted  to  draft  an  bun- 
clad  act.  and  it  la  to  be  bapei  that  the  Canons  wlU  kxA  upon  tt 
with  favor  and  mOapt  tt  at  an  early  date.  Let  tis  not  be  alarmed 
that  such  a  policy  win  harm  us.  We  are,  of  courn.  desirous  of 
erpanrttng  our  foreign  trade,  but  if  we  ban  to  lend  our  cash  to 
toreignera  n  aa  to  Indun  them  to  trade  with  us.  and  then  find 
ouieafM  holding  toelr  worthlen  bonds,  surely  we  wiU  be  better  off 
If  ve  would  extend  tlM  credit  to  our  own  people  for  thrtr  better- 
ment. If  money  is  advanced  to  then  for  improvementa.  we  wHl  at 
leeet  have  the  improvemente  on  home  soil.  Nations  an  no  different 
from  indtvlduala  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  trading.  Tbey 
win  buy  for  cash  n^en  they  can  get  the  best  bargalna.  and  If  tbey 
ban  no  cash,  then  i^iere  they  can  get  the  beet  credit  advantagea. 

Let  ue  keep  our  money  for  use  to  our  own  country.  Money  la 
like  any  other  oommodtty.  It  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand.  The  more  of  it  that  is  loaned  abroad,  the  ecaroer  tt 
becomn  at  home  and  the  higlier  wlU  oxir  intereet  ratn  be.  Let  oa 
nee  it  to  our  Ration  to  aid  agriculture,  to  provide  the  farmer  with 
Cheap  money,  to  help  todustiy,  to  combat  illiteracy,  to  clear  our 
Stoma,  and  thereby  afford  our  own  people  with  better  placn  to 
wbicb  to  live,  and  oontlnne  to  ma^  our  beloved  country  tbd 
graadeat  and  beat  Nation  on  the  fan  of  the  earth. 


Elihn  Root 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 

OF  YKBMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  Maw  10, 1937 

AnrauBvi  bt  cmzF  justicx  hughcs  BSFOBn  AiciRiaAN 

LAW  maiTiVlB 


lir.  AX7ST1N.  ICr.  President,  Chief  Justice  Hughes,  befara 
a  meeting  of  the  American  Lav  Institute,  held  in  the  ctty 
Qt  W—hington  on  lilay  6.  1937.  delivezed  a  short  address 
eolociiing  tbe  late  Elihu  Root,  statesman  aad  lawyer,  and 
pc^thic  cot  the  necessity  of  ma<w»A<»«Tig  the  instrumentali- 
ties lor  the  Impartial  determination  of  controversies.    I  ask 


to  have  the  address  of  the  CUef  Jostloe 
prtBted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rocok*. 

There  being  ho  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Raooaa,  as  faUows: 

For  tbe  ei^th  time  ft  la  my  prtvUefe  to  greet  you  ad  Hda  aiunial 
lenduiiaeua  ef  the  maaabera  of  tlie  bar  and  beach.  Laat  year  we 
pau  oar  trtooto  to  Geotge  WMtoarabeea.  wboaa  oatataadtag  aarvloe 

it  of  tbe  &M>le«B  £aw  molltato  wee  tbe  crown  of 

Tadey  we  raeaD  jfte  badiiiatilp  of.lMbn 

foree,  ead  dlwwdliig  akOl  we  faagely 

atarprtee  of  itotoWin  tbo  law 

_      the  uaeertototy  and 

tty  wbleb  toK  tte  admiaiatratloa. 

Btou  Boot  wlB  be  i—iaaliiiii  ae  oae  of  amariea^  aaeal 
atatnaman     Bia  aervtoe  aa  aaaratory  of  Wiar  aad  ■acNtary  of  State 
wm  ativays  be  eooapieaoiaa  to  an 


owe  tbe  eetoWlehment  of  tbia  great  < 
aad  rHDOviflg  to  a  ■ubatoaMal  degree 


tortinlqne  ef  bla 

aotoBlytotba 


fully 
ebaned  wttb 
HawTOrk  be 


tba 

of  hia  eBaaito  bat  to  tbe 

of  pqMie  duty  to  leiiiioa  » 

to  Impaoviag  tbe  adatfaiatoattaa  of 

ao  DaHaao  vbbs  oaiy  wMee  wao  aaow  aaai  waai 

bte  paaatooato  aaai  tot  bottaatoaat,   Wbaai  X  waa 

to  ttoi  goveramaBt  of  tbe  State  of 

my  baart  aad  gam  toe  bnali  ootoage  by  bla 


aad  hM  goidtog  bead  to  caaiytog  tharn  out. 

to  Mee 
ptoanoted  the  lagantaailiai  of  the 
DelMatee.  which  waa  the  nudetai  ef  a 
UWted  atatea.   Hie  iigaiiHj'  pototed  tbe  way  to  tbe 
tbe  'f^^***—  irtdeli  beaat  tbe  laganltoniai  «(  tbe 
Oovrt  of  intemattanal  Jnattoa.    Mo  Idte  f aad 
thought  or  made  bla  atfocte  vala.    Wbaaever  1 
were  vtaloB.  prartlcabte  propooala,  aad  aklUful 
tbe  dmerieaa  Law  Xnetttdto  waa  oqpmtoad.  he  etartOed  tbe 
be  ibowed  tba  aeeeaaaxy  method.  be_piocnx«d  tbe  llaaaoli 
whielk  made  tbe  enterprlae  poaatote.    A  bad  ao  lOaaton  aa  to  tiM 
dtflmitlaa.    In  bla  initial  addreae  be  aatd.  'Ttoliapa  we  eaa  iMtp." 
The  "making  of  a  penaancat  oeganlaattfwi  to  aoceaMMah  tbe  t»> 

alaliii Ill  of  tiM  tow,  wttb  tbe  earnaet  and  real  mtntft  to  the 

aiA^eet  on  the  part  of  real  aiaB.  wm  balp:  aad  aa  tttw  goes  aa« 
tbe  organtoatkm  ^rtilcU  yoo  have  mada  may  aiMwinplbti  aoab  rela- 
ttoaa  wttb  oOker  organfaaflreia  aad  aasb  addlttaoal  dntlea  and 
avatt  Iteeif  of  atrh  opportunltlee  ae  to  aid  aU  along  the  Bao  to 
the  reform  of  tow  and  the  raform  of  paaeedae."  A  paoplieuy, 
wbldi  I  hope  wm  be  ftofllled  aa  you  afifkoacb  tbe  ooaapteMoa  of 
your  ftrat  peat  teak.  And  he  added:  ^e  xomr  no«  eaeoeed;  but 
we  eaa  try.  Bare  la  one  tbtog  we  can  try.  It  la  eooaMklng  tbe 
need  «f  wlilcb  la  untvaraally  reoognlaad.  It  la  aameHitog  tbe  re- 
apoaalbtt^  for  wtattib  raote  eapedaBy  vpoa  oa.  tt  potato  tbe 
pathway  where  we  wm  be  acknowledged  the  natural  ItoSara  of 
tM  dauaieacy  to  Ito  atrvwlM  towaid  batter  Uto.  toward  parma- 
aaaey  of  iiamutloaa.'* 

V  BUra  BooVa  aaatbod  waa  tbta  to  marabal  tbe  faeaaa  of  toteBI- 
iaaee  to  otdar  to  meet  a  apoelfle  aeed  to  a  aan(MMe  toahioa.  Aad 
tbroiHh  tbe  vn  of  tbla  method,  be  bad  toMb-'aa  abidiag  tolt^^ 
tbmt  tbe  ooofietaney  of  "**«««^****  to  suieia  Itaalf  tbroopi  demo- 
eratto  toatltatleaa  oould  be  vtodleated,  Taur  aotoble  aiiilote 
aento  Iwve  been  doe  to  tbat  metbod  aad  bava  been  toepfred  by 
that  fidttk^Hi  labertoaa  metbod  todead.  toit  what  labor  la  too 
vaat  If  it  aaay  aerve  to  liUtUtoa  to 

Uber^    We  eeeet  ae  toOBuakeBfta  to 

We  boaor  Blbu  Root  for  ble  apartllB  earvtOM  to  tbe 

Boalty,  but  aot  laaa,  xatbar  ctUafly,  maauw  bie  toteUeetual  power 

praetlcal  |Dd«nant>  matebad  by  seal  tor  tba  pful^c  food. 


It  haa  been  my  cuatom  on 
woric  of  tba  amaraae  Ooort. 
report  at  thaae  aaealinsa  toat  tbe 


to  feCar  briafly  to  wW 
J  baive  beea  aMe  to 
ia  tally  up  wttb  tto 
I  Mn  b^py  to aag  tba*  tbla  lateuaof  tba ovrea*  tana.    Wa 
oeadndtog  tbe  bearing  of  argmaaBSa*  aad 
beard  aU  tbe  oMee  that  ase  ready  to  be 
bava  been  argued  wbftdi  ware  died  aa  toto  aa  Apm  M^ 
ao  toorrtlnate  or  m<uatlfted  detays  to  tbe 

She  flgurea  far  tlw  oumat  tacto  do  net  1  __ 

of  tbe  tame  ef  raoea*  yaen  aad  I  abaU  aot  troMbta  yon  wttb 
anay  of  tbeai.    Tba  total 
tba  ottirant  team  ia 

tana.    Aa  of  May  1  tbare  weia  Md  oaaea  on  mu 
tbla  term  aa  agatoat  986  laat  team,  or  40 


to  Individual 
upeal  and  oaaM  to  wbldi 


We  have  tbae  far  durtog  tl 
tor  oartkxari  aad  dealedin. 


ttet  of 


tforarita 

aot  latoaoiaaitly, 

the  wmir 

It  aay  alee  be 
have 

dlatrtbuted  to  tbo 
by  tba 
d  IS  to 
la 

_  atotal  of  MS      . 

atonbar  of  oaaae  tbat  will  be  dlapoeed  of  aa 
eaa  only  ba  datemyaad  at  Ito  «taa%  but 
eiaat,  X  tbtok,  to  gtaa  y«n  a  falrldea  of  tbe 

of  tba 
faderal  oourto  fi  tba  laige  poaaaataga  of 
emmant  la  dbieat^  Intareated.    Imt  faU  tba  At 
nported  to  tbe  Ooaiemoe  of 
4Sjm  eftvfl  csa»  (aMbntoa  of  baaJknstcy  caatoi  a 
tog  aa  Of  Jtme  to,  IgN.  to  the  Vadarmi  eoorta.  U,tll 
Stotee  otm  oaaaa."    m  J^me  lau.  tba 
of  dvfl  OMM  waa  47  JIt,  of  wbldk  tta  Xtoitad 
10.aes.    In  tba  SoprtMne  Oburt  tbe 
entty  a  larnr  penwntofi  of  tbe  wf 
last  annual  report  of  to*  aoUettor 
age,  tbat  aapmtokateily  tfparoaat  of  tba 
Oonrt  are  GovamMut  caaM. 

Siaoe  tba  eatabtebBMat  of  tba  droolt 
IgBl  tbaae  aato  bsab  four  witotondlng  ■  ■■  for 

ndaa.  pcoandgatad  tif  tbe  SupreeM  Oout  to  Mil,  to 

etptitr  pleadtog  aad  prectlDe.    A  oeoond 

dietuaal  Act  of  IMS.  to  which  I  baa* 

Juriadletton  of  tbe  Boptene  Court.    Tbat 

««ata  of  tba  matsat  totnortaaoa.    Oaa.  bg  aabutdag  tiM 

of  eaaee  to  wbleb  Jortoftcrtlon  aboald  be 

tba  graat  of  oertlorari.  mada  tL  poaiiMe  for  tba 

to  devote  ftaaif  to  tboae  oeato  i&ieh 

OBUM  of  tba  pubtte  inportaaoe  cf  tbe 

oot  soeb  a  irniltattna  ao  oonrt  of  laat 

fom  Its  esMttgal  ftmction  to  tbbi 

tatkto  upon  jnriadletiaa  bto  tMckadwell.  aad  iba  rake  of 

Sopreaae  Ooart  aad  tbeir 

toa  ostvytog  out  of  tbo  latoat  ef  tba 

tiM 

tawn^^^  too  opatatfdn  of  tbla  ^      .  _ 

Oourt  baa  beta  abto  to  act  aa  a  unit  to  deaBng  wttb  atl  tba 

before  it.    In  thia  rmlqm  eenrt  of 

funetton.  tbat  eort  of  aotloa  li  believed  to  ba  blg^ 

It  baa  ttM  aanetlen  af  loag  uaaga.    Svaiy  aaaabar  of  i 

f  eela  toe  peraonal  raaponalhility  aad  meete  it  to 

to  tbe  rare  tnatenrea  wbasa  a 

qualifled. 

Kven  if  a  Juatlea  la  vaavoAdably  abeant  eo  tbat  be 
beard  oral  argument,  be  etm  haa  the  opportunity  to  etudy  tba 
brlaia  siBd  auy  toka  part  to  flie  ooatfarenoe.   Ia  thm 
ttoulty  of  oBtntdBtatftm  and  eoneantratloa  of 
«.>««t>tw^     It  abould  be  inaaaiiaiiS  that,  ae  a 


L 


may  be  dla- 


quenoe  of  tbopriaolplee  of  eeto 
ttie  caeto  wv  bear  atv  iaportaat 


aa.   There araof( 

of  importanoe  but  tbe  oaato  eeaw  to  aae  beoaaae  of  their 
portent  charaeter.    The  attentioa  of  tbe  gaaarat  pnbtte  la  aat- 
wmlly  engroeeed  to  dedatoni  of  great  eoaetltottoaal  gueetloaa. 

tmportaas  lii(wiws  tSiy  vatoto  to aMJaoto  to  ^OUk  Mig  happen 
to  be  eqwelaUy  intereeted.    Ifaay.  even  towyen,  are  too 
to  obeerve  tbe  Important  tiupHratlnaai  to  a^ang 


ato  alwaye  aiiva  to 

a  crltioaf  eye.    Oaaw  which  the  ordinary 
to  be  ttiMTtoly  uBbaportaat  amy 
aad  tbey  require  tharou^ 

oaptlonal  vigilaaea  to  a  ooort  wbldb. 
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•ad  to  pot  aa  «ad  to 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  €0NGRE3SI(Mf iOi  lECCAO 


tot  praOSdiml  IIMVOWMBt  WM  ta#  IMBUt 

bf  ttm  CoK^fmm  of  tha  ilnato  glTtng  th*  gupi«u> 
Ooort  KottiafMv  to  fonralate  ndas  of  cMl  ptwtfuia  for  fhe 
ttrMet  eocoto  of  tt»  U&ttid  1—  aad  ttt*  eeorta  oC  tlM  DIatrfct 
of  ^■■■T"*^  TlM  Ooort  doddad  to  undntoko  tlw  fnpantkm  of 
»  imillil  i^olMB  of  0HMnl  nriii  Dor  omm  la  aqulty  «nd  Mthno 
■t  law  ao  aa  to  aaeora  oaa  fona  of  tfvfi  aolkm  aad  proeedun  for 
bettt  daana  of  oaaoa  vblla  matntolnlnt  laTlolata  tba  xfgbt  of 
tMal  by  Jan^  to  aaaoKlwina  wlCk  toa  aavaoth  amatMtmant  of  Htm 
Oooatttotloa  of  toa  Uattod  mataa  aad  wtlhovt  altortac  aObataa- 
ttva  rtghta.  Tb  |t«a  the  iwrnaaify  ■■Irtaneo  la  tlila  uadertaklng 
tiM  Oonrt  appetotad  aa  advtafr  eotaadttaa  ooaalatinf  of  mem- 
IMTS  of  tha  bar  aad  proftoauH  of  lav.  TUa  oaaunittoe,  eompoaed 
of  aminant  aip«to,  tnno  ha««  had  tha  adyytogaof  vide  wqpenenpa 

■lady  of  paaeadwal  i|iMMoBa>  haa 
ritti  uanatftttaf  ladoahnr.  Ho  wada 
of  ailaa  oaa  pay  adaaoato  hrlhato  to  tha  aeal.  aartdulty,  aad 
tatrtltianBa  with  ahtah  tha  aiatohata  of  tha  ooaimtttea  haia 
A  piar  a«o  tha  ooaOBlttaa  aatoattlad  to  tha  Oeait.  aad 
vtth  ito  apiaaial  dlauawlad  for  tha  ortttclaa  of  Judfaa  aad 
»  parttodaarr  *an  of  tha  prapoaad  xtdaa.   Tbia  dnft  had 

#%kA  ^^km^0*tW    ^^M^rtd^^i^Atttf^M    tf^    ^bMI^^m    -^-^-^    d^   jM^^Maa44^^^M    «^    t^^m^^^m 
■BV  wHKvK«U  W^BWBBTODD   wK   JwQHW  bob  vK   OQ^BDwXVwBBB  vC    JBivtUB 

otfOoRa.  vlth  tha  xoaott  that  Iha  adylaosy 


debatad  to  aarwal  loeti  oonfennooa. 

ddloiia  la  eoaaMvtac  aQ  thaaa  etttl^ 

aad  haa  aov  ooeipialed  a  flaal  dialt  vhleh 

~  to  tha  Ootot  aad  win  ba  aTaOabla  for 

X  traat  thact  thla  flaal  draft 


win  ihofftly  be 
hf 

vm 

to  tha  tan  tha  oonualttoa  may  have 

advlaa  that  Jndfea  aad  tovyaca  may  oara  to  give. 

■k  vhldi  haa  caned  fto  the  aipart  ahOtty 

of  tha  bar  aad  beadli  la  approaidilac  com* 

X  tafee  thla  opportoatty  to  iipiii  tha  grateful  appre- 

of  tha  wemben  of  tha  Ooart  of  tha  aeraaat  vortc  of 

tiMir  thaa  to  thla  aadaavar  to 

piwadiua  tor  tha  nderal  coorta. 

AB  Ihoaa  attrto  era  to  aiafea  aiar  tha  patha  of  jurtlee.   Tha 

of  dwaoctatte  luatltuUiJBB  Uea  to  the  anficeai  of  the  proe- 

of  toaaoa  aa  oppooad  to  the  ^taaay  of  toroe.    Betacea 

If  aoelaty  ctwwaoe  the  prooaaaea  of 
It  znaat  wialntotn  tha  UiaUtuUooa  ahieh  embody  thoae 
tatlaaa  for  the  ognrdn  of  the  lav-maktog  power 
ftar  tha  WMwgitIca  of  lava  mtMt  have  their  fitttog  oomple- 
t  tolaaUtttUuaa  for  the  tatenretetfcm  aad  appUeatkm  of 
lava,  for  the  aafecaardlag  of  ladtiidual  rlghta  through  a  eom- 
aeteat  aad  tadapaadeat  judiciary.  The  flna  aad  true  adaUaia- 
InMloa  of  ioatlee  te  thua  ttm  primary  coaoem  of  dTlUaed  aodety. 
That  admtotatratkm  araat  flad  Ita  uttlaiate  aamraaoa  aot  to 
tonaa  Imt  to  tha  aaatlaiaBt  of  a  free  people— them- 
■at  aad  riaaoaabto  aad  kaaaiy  altva  to  tha  nfv>ftit*-j 
Of  laetiHaliilng  the  laalruaifeatallttea  tor  the  tamartlal  deter- 
aitoatioa  of  eoattwaulea.    Ih  tha  Mpttit  aad  method  of  ymir 

how  that  aad  any  ha  achlafad. 


G^vcmment  mud  PaliticB 


EXT£:NSI0N  of  RigUAiurg 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  DIETERICH 


m  THB  SESATE  OF  THE  UMITED 


JtaMf  iL  Itelej  bdtdrv  tbt 
nU  dan  Apill  17,  IMT. 


T)fgfpf|  pott  ht 

drtteicd  to  bo 


to  the  aerrloaof  the  Hitlaa.  aad  X  am 
yoa  have  played  to  tha  derelopaMnt  aad 


It  hi  axiattk 


of  the  Uatled 

I  do  not  tsiaw  that  X  caa  teU  you  aay  aew  thlag,  but  pertiape 
I  Biay  be  able  to  realBnn  eome  old  facte  aad  to  oorreet  aome  eno> 
aeooa  Impfeeitoae  begottea  of  reoeat  erenta. 

They  t^  us— I  nteaa  the  folks  of  the  oiqpoeltlan  teU  ua— that 
thla  la  a  Gofaraaieat  of  cheoka  aad  balanoea.  Aaybody  who  gate 
his  aotloa  of  the  progress  of  areata  to  the  Vedwal  adailalftnttloB 
aad  to  national  pollttes  ailght  thlak  from  toe  q>eeehaa  wb  have 
llateaed  to^  aad  aome  recent  edltorlala  we  have  read,  that  it  ]§ 
a  gonrenuaeat  of  slogans  and  humbug.  -.r 

Firtu^M  It  Is  aatural  that  to  political  aad  econooile  ooatoorar- 
slee  we  should  se^  to  make  it  appear  that  the  other  fellow  is 
devoid  of  sense,  reason,  conscience,  and  paMotlsm  to  tha  effort 
to  ooaTlaoe  the  people  tl»t  all  totelllgenoe.  vlrtua,  boneaty.  and 
qMrtaaaanriilp  are  on  our  aide.  It  Is  hardly  aeoessary  at  a  vet- 
eraaa'  dlaner  to  ranlad  my  hearexa  of  tha  storlee  of  atrodty  so 
widely  otrculatad  Just  before  and  during  tha  World  War.  The 
enemy  prees  and  oratora  told  their  people  that  w«  wwa  eeml- 
savagea,  forced  to  fight  by  nkeroenaty  leadna  who  had  been  diqied 
aad  bribed  to  taring  America  toto  a  merelleai  war  aftnf^  g^ 
hcfloie  pecvle  struggling  to  defend  themselTae  agatoat  world  ag- 
grwatoa.  The  aatKms  asaodated  with  us  oa  the  other  haad  plo- 
tnred  ua  as  a  gallant  country  proud  to  be  among  thoae  •T^gwgwl 
to  saTlng  ctTillaatlon  from  tha  ruthlaas  tyranny  of  a  powar-ttad 
enqteror.  later  on.  when  It  came  to  meeting  their  d^ta.  we  loot 
aU  the  magalflcent  diaracterlstlcs  they  had  mdowad  aa  with 
and  wa  became  **Unda  Shylock'*.  deaiandlng  his  pooad  of  fleah. 
But  that  la  aaother  story.  Tiooktng  back,  we  woadv  If  wa  really 
behaved  the  talaa  that  were  told  ua—auch  storlaa  aa  that  Amailean 
war  prtaonan  to  Gennany  were  paraded  to  cagea  tor  tha  edlfl- 
oatkm  of  the  eaamy  populace.  Aad  I  suppoee  tha  average  Oenaaa 
dttasa  wooden  to  the  same  way  if  he  actually  gave  credeace  to 
what  ha  had  beea  told  about  ua. 

Thoae  of  you  who  faced  tha  fbe  90  yeaa  ago  aaeertalaed  thaa 
that  ha  waa  a  capable,  hard-li^tiag  aokUar;  bat  ft  took  loagar  for 
the  folks  at  horns  to  leain  that  aU  on  tha  other  aide  ware  aot 
devlla  aay  mora  than  aU  on  our  sida  were  angels. 

It  Is  something  like  this  to  politics.  Hardly  a  day  goea  by  that 
aoBM  heated  orator  doea  not  trot  out  a  special  hobfolHto  to 
acare  the  people  toto  beUering  hla  way.  The  daaslcal  fflftplif  of 
this  waa  a  oelebrmtod  ^neech  about  grass  growing  to  the  alreeta 
of  our  dUea  If  the  Demoersto  won  the  1033  electlan  and  awaheyed 
vlto  the  eaered  pOUdes  of  the  Hoover  admlalstratian. 

Just  now  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  terrific  battle  over  ohangea 
to  the  Supreme  Court  recommended  to  Oongresa  by  the  Prealdent. 
The  f  oundatkms  of  the  Republic  are  reported  as  tottering  under 
the  onslaught  of  the  giecuUve  on  the  judicial  braneh  of  the  Oov- 
emment.  So  you  see  the  President  of  the  United  Stotea  pictured 
as  a  scheming  would-be  dictator  engaged  to  swiasilnatlin  our  lib- 
erties and  tewing  down  every  American  safeguard  against  tyranny 
and  deapotlsm.  The  people  who  are  screaming  ludi  charges  ac- 
tually know  that  FTanklto  D.  Rooeevelt  is  a  hard-headed  practical 
person  who  has  canrled  on  his  badc-breaking  Job  suooeeafully  for 
4  years  and  was  ordered  by  28.000.000  people  to  get  on  with  It  and 
finish  his  task. 

When  he  started  in.  It  was  Oongrees  which,  acoonltog  to  hla 
enemies,  was  being  bulldosed  and  bludgeoned  to  carry  out  hla  wlU. 
Tbm  we  heard  about  a  'Vubber  stamp"  Ooogresa,  ahamefully 
cringing  under  the  Xncutive  lash,  and  effecUng  legttlatlan  t^f^t 
waa  bound  to  bring  the  fabric  of  the  American  Oovenunant  dowa 
toto  a  daaoB  of  onmnmntsm.  well,  the  legislation  went  ttuw^^gh 
and  the  fabric  of  Government  did  not  faU  to  ruina.  Vat  a  oomSo 
of  years  the  uaoonstttotlonal  N.  B.  A.  functioned,  deczeaatoc  uo- 
employment  and  increasing  bustoess.  Pte  tbe 
anooaotltotloaal  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
fatmora.  far  from  being  to  a  state  of  mass  bonknmtov. 
stotad  to  tha  purchasing  olses  of  the  population.  Itwaa  too  bad 
that  thlaanionnt  of  pnaperlty  reeulted  from  infraction  of  tha  tow, 
bat  ftetorlee  got  their  wheda  to  turning  and  dmoa  aad  atoraj 
SoubA  cnatomers  agato  becauae  of  ItTand  reoovenr  aot  ^^ 
headwaytokeep  on  moving  when  theee  fifmrtes  of 
Ttttlmk  were  outiawed  by  the  Si^reme  Court. 

Baoovery  is  not  a  limited  pror—a.    stopptoa  a 

ooastttute  flood  ooatrol.  for  tha  totter  tovb^  prvfaBttonwiaw 

Booaevdt's  Job  waa  not  eompletad  when  Uhtted  States 
payaieat  of  dlvtoaada.    There  are  atffl  Bumom 


wilhwrt  amplflyiaMit  aad  the  relief  faadi  required  for  the  fae«r« 
•ad  honatog  of  tha  deatltnte  are  sttu  of  large  proMrtloMrA 

aot  ataad  atfll;  it  either  advaneea  or  drapebMkT 
—  .w  «*^«»*"*oP«»»wotod.ieavtogthlMaaaoS^L_ 
for  tha  atanpla  reaaon  that  thtogs  would  not  atop  aa  thOT^aMT  It 

n»  S^V-IIL*!^  '-52*^  "1  proepertty.  A  great  aurptw 
2St,^SiiS^-2Ll''**%"*^  drought  nUgfat  easOy  Cheek 
«— .  ETSS"^'^*  .A";?**"  ™""  •»>  ffcctorlea  aia  fte  the  aioat 
SS/^Sf  ^^.SSL!'^"*'**'  .•«*  »«*-o«»  thraatena  tha 
SriLi2?^SJL^2?^w  J^^«nP»«»yer  must  make  money  to 
ISLS^f^^^^^LSL^  *****  caa  buy  aad  eo  ooaiSw  tha 
«r^^  !21  ?I2!?***'^  «****^  ■>  *****  *>»  wolvtog  wheda 
2iS£  ^iS2**^^!?2!l-*"°»  formula  must  befouad  to 
J^*?^ JSif-H!?*!L5~°'^  ■•t-backa.  Which  tovolve  aot 
oo^r  a  parttealar  ladustey  or  a  dngie  aet  of  eaiployaea,  but  tha 


A  flfto 


J<ih>ed  to  a 


•  WUl. 

neoesBlty  of  finding  a  way  to  cure  It. 

crtria  daeaieps  ha  to  atfted  upon  to 

la  aot  a  atoi^  hnr  oa  the  atotuto 

to 

n 

to 

^  wto<  the  toto  of 

Ooort  oonstdeea  their  validly, 
sfter  repealed  toato  that  toar  i».mb>jw  tT 
to  take  the  raacltoasay  vlawteavery  otoi 
baek  aad  forCi  botween  a  Itbaral  aad  a 
wa  hsnw  had  withto  a  peiKwl  of  a  tow 
iffwjMiattn  both  vnya.  A  llttto  while  ago.  one 
dadstoB  that  aaM  vliiua&y  that  aelthar  the  ' 
eral  power  had  Jarladlulton  to  mattent  afcrtlag  hoora  of  oertato 
types  of  laibor,  and  the  eraathm  of  a  Hgd  aonaaat^  toad  waa 
ftwfVfflffl  The  ottMT  day  tbe  moat  -aarlaUa  Juattoe  Jotaad  to  a 
deddon  that  a  State  Ad  have  each  luitoH>,ttton.  aad  one  of  ny 
vlttar  odUe^nte*  renamad  the  daobttiffl  togal  torrttonr  '^BotartH 
laad."  There  any  have  been  aome  toely  drawa  Iqpd  toebntealtty 
of  diffarence.  too  mtoate  to  be  paiodtad  Uy  »  >m  wtiA  ttort  aa^ 
plalaa  tha  Inooaahtooay.  But  what  haa  to  hi  "  ^^ 
iagalhalr  qAtttof.  but  tha  aotaal  afEaet  on  tha 
pertty  of  the  TTatted  States. 

Hear.  I  haaa  aot  the  aUfhtaei  nspaas  to  aacdha  anfafr  aioavaa 
to  tha  <ynMir«att«a  Juattoea.  Iton  haae  dOBaead  ^laam^  ti»^ 
aad  afU  'n^Pnw  to  dlflsr.  TrnrtrnMr*ly  tha  foadaaaatal  tMe 
fin  tha  hlg^  Oouft  mm  psrtooyy  ataeeca  to  todtog  ttet  thdr  way 
d' looking  at  a  prtodple  la  the  right  «^.  It  Jast  ao  happaaa  Iha 
tha  r— *-!— *  of  ttoia  haa  alaoed  thaa  to  a  podtloa  adasaa  to 
I J  'liiri'  "*yy  tbeaght^  It  aae  h^nr****^  bafosa  to  JUatory.  Jef- 
lenoa  Hamiiintawd  tt  and  aaei  It  with  laaieilteT  inaawiwa  baalda 
jyhteh  Prwlrtant  Boaaaeato  reenrnmendstWie  aesm  aalld  and  taay. 
Imnag  tta  otoar  thtawa  ^aOsraaa  did  thrmigh  Ouagreas  waa  to 
f^yifm^  the  ♦n'T**"-^  of  the  aapaaaaa  trthund  tor  Id  montha  by 
abollahing  one  term  of  the  Court. 

'nanflae  of 

that  ia  ttvw  bahw  direoaea  bf  tha  vpeduaa  at 
xt  Booaevett.    Umb  were  heard  tha 


mtoded.  far-eeeii«  third  Preddent  of  the  United  Statea 
childish  and  ridiculous  to  tha  Jlght -or  tha  hato  history  haa  placed 
ar^mnd  the  great  statesman  and  patriot.    X  imsgine  that  what  hla 


abaurd  to  posterity. 

Let  me  tell  you  also,  While  on  the  subject  of  the  atnoerlty  of 
the  cmpodtlon  to  the  plan  for  TodUal  reform,  that  X  aacrlbe  no 
unworthy  moOtoa  to  aueh  Uteaacaito  aa  towa  adapted  a  courae 
of  hoatlllty  to  the  plan.  I  have  worked  with  theee  men  and  have 
a  high  regard  for  their  ahUltlea  aad  their  honesty  of  purpoee.  even 
thoudx  I  am  thoroughly  oondaeed  that  thair  condudons  are 
wrong.  It  la  not  aaiprlstog  thto  laeryera,  edaesAed  to  precedent 
and  reverent  to  their  attltnda  te  the  tradlttans  of  thdr  own  pro- 
foeslnn,  should  aea  pedl  to  aaary  variation  or  change,  If  It  had 
been  left  eaeladvaly  to  lawyera.  X  toar  JuitipiMdiBMiu  weald  not 
have  proceeded  from  the  gtfm  towa  of  the  apdent  crud  pendtlea 
to  the  preeent  stage  of  reaaonable  enlightenment.  As  X  have 
aald.  X  have  worked  with  theee  men  who  now  oppoee  ua.  and  X 
gpugt  to'wadtJtahaaaaaay  with  ghaaa  agato.  liiiBi«h«ha 
piophedea  of  ruto  and  dlaaator  that  -aW  never  come  to  paaa,  the 
ditfuptlon  of  the  Democratto£acty  over  the  Court  lasus  is.  per- 
hftp«  the  most  abaurd  of  aU.   Whm  the  Court  legtdatfon  haa  gone 


to  ouf  _ 

of  the  xeab  of  tha  damocrajrio 

ttetm  aad  tha  eoattouanee  of 

that  la  an  tha  pohtled  effeet.    Our  party  haa 
atdar  xtfto   It  haa  ran  oa  for  a  osntury  aad  to  tha 
thaaa  totarparty  dOMenoea  aeem  trivial  todaed     So  we 
oa  and  on  and  win 


syad'Sy  the  vlolMice  of  an  advoeato    /uat  now  It  Is  ba- 

fUa'tha  Uattad  Statea  Senate,  a  body  eompoeed  of  paopte  to 


doeed  out  of 

the  bin  Is  nportad.  X  auppoaa  wa  win  ga  through  tha 
thlaga  aa  the  effort  develope  to  talk  toe  bfll  to  deato.  Fer- 
h^M  we  may  hava  tha  aadaflaa  <of  peetldpafetoa  by  the  BepnbU- 
can  mtoortty.  That  haa  been  the  badcboae  of  toe  oppodttaa 
atnoe  the  beginning.  Thdr  party  aOUatae  aeem  to  hava  aiqipUad 
the  funda  tor  ^tha  aaoat  anhiBBlaoi*  prnagaada  diplilbullou  thla 
couatry  haa  aver  asqiarteatod  Otftalde  off  aa  atoettea  period.  Xto 
coat  must  approdmato  oampalpi  expeadltnre.  aad  to  variety 
and  vlruBnioa  It  aaa  not  exeaaded  eaan  tor  tha  4aitoBt  of  tha 
BepuhUom  ■laaaMtiii  laat  year,  iadwttog  «te  pawluiftaia  of  tto 
figurdieada,  fake  orgaalaatlflna.  aad  auheldiaed  agaadaa. 
While  the  O.  O.  P.  waa  paytog  the  hOla  and  putohag  out  tha 

left  it  to  thdr  Deaiooratle  ooaverte  to  dash  the  eyadada  aad  beat 
the  druBBs  to  and  oat  af  OmigieeB.  Theaa  is  nothliw  hard  to 
understand  about  the  Itepiihlioaa  attitude.  They  fOaght 
the  recovery  prqpim  duitos  tha  1»M  oawpaign.  aad  ' 

^'^•'--  "  -"  "     -.  ^ 

the  verdlot  of  the 
poee  the  Praeldeat  If  ha  offarad  tha  Taa  CXamnandnMrito,  for  thdr 
oaa  hone  of  joagalatog  aontrol  of  tha  Ohnaramaatto  totoaakdaara 
faiB  popttertty.  and  tbmt  Ihaoty  la  tost  whatoaar  ha  4o«  la 

wvBBig.  viOH^B.  aaa  anw^H^.     ^  ^^V  ^^kt*  ^^m 

«-*'«''^-^  poltttcai  hat  tha  O.  O.  P. 
aa  the  conaaryatiia  party.  _ 

T  ha(fa~  BpiBdi  to  "you  tealght  prton^any 

tlon  that  X  hava  amda  It  the  aabject  of  my  talk.    Bat  It  Is 
toNW  uBpanaoat  to  tha  pobUe  aatod,  and.  X 
portantmatter  Oat  haa 
his  great  teak  of  pnlltog  thla 

-     "7.  It  aaaaw  to 
ofhla^ 

of  thla  IsctdatlBB. 
beA  suOh  a  fog  raised  over  m»  thlag;  thaaa 

'  dMat;  ae  aradi 
that  faalonwia  thla  ^Ppertaalty  to  ait 
tor 

to  hatha      ,  nr  tha  oppanaato  of  tha 

to 

Mhf 
1  haaa  . 

-  _  to 

tap  ttoaa  faartara  at  tha 
IS  paaa^  to  oavaat  a 


tt  waa  totandad  to  be.    Heaoe  the  reownnyndattna  of  jm 
of  tta  Btdnbanhlp.  pending  tha  partod 


niTmrnkmrv  mrk  fpxrp  nnysn.'OVQGmu  i.T .  T>T?.r!n"Pn 
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Anvj  Daj  Mcanfe 
EXTENSIQN  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROYAL  S.  COPELAND 

OF  Kww  Ton 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

JToMtey.  Jrof  10. 19X7 


mu 


IBZBD  ABMT.  Of  JOOtT  DAY,  AFBIL  C 


llr.  OOnBAND.  Ifir.  President  Z  Mk  imantmoM  eooKnt 
to  print  In  tte  BvossB^e  AxnpDij  wpmubh  ty  Iftki.  CI«l 
Qmqes  Ym  ■om  MattiKW*  oanBuadlnc  ttw  Tliini  Anny. 
Tlw  IMrt  Amy  li  conpoMd  of  tiw  tnops  In  tlio  I^mtUi 
Oo^  Azw,  vtth  iMadqputen  In  AOiaata.  Qa.,  and  than  of 
tlMSIifatti  Ctapt  Aim*  nHOk  hwrtgnirtim  at  San  Antonia 


ovdflPBd  to  bo 


JJMIQ  DHUB  nO  OmoCQan,  loO 

Sriutod  in  tha  Baoaaiti  as  fBOomi 


wbltfi  go  to  tmpRMw  It,  for  m  rsAUa*  bow 

ti  fcr  ptuHwrlty  in  peace,  how  neQeeery  far  Tlatasy  ta 
and  tbat  will  be  ao  until  we  reach  that  perfect  daj  when 
all  awn  aball  pnt  awaj  the  bwokiL 

In  tba  last  addreat  of  our  Oonunander  in  Gblat— tba  Prwl« 
deot  to  the  Ibtton.  he  aald.  "1  want  to  talk  to  jou  ahnply  about 
tti^  need  for  pieeent  artlim  In  this  iilsli  Ihs  need  to  OMet  the 
unanswend  challenge  of  one-thlxd  of  a  Katloa  111  nourlihed.  in 
Ul  bouesd."  Be  could  have  added  that  several  mllUon 
tha  darellets  of  sjrphllls  are  crowding  our  puhlia 
tTOftf1^T*VT?iT  and  tbat  that  disease  alone  Is  now  recruiting  over 
fiOOjOOO  »  year,  thua  doing  greater  pwmanent  damage  than  all 
lined.  In  tha  last  analrals  tts  armed  tones 
be  no  stranger  than  the  manpower  from  which  they  are 
What  then  Should  be  the  Aimfa  appeal  to  the  Ration 
todsyt  n  I  could  be  pen&ltted  to  voloe  li  It  would  be.  'Xaw  and 
cedar  behind  our  Unaa."  With  friendly  nations  to  tha  north  and 
to  the  south^-with  a  wide  ezpanee  of  ocean  to  the  east  and  to 
tha  westk  self  •contained  as  we  are  In  the  production  of  those 
things  "rtilcfa  are  vital  to  us.  certainly  w«  hava  all  the  means  at 
hand  for  living  in  peace.  If  we  go  Into  a  foreign  war  It  will  be 
mder  the  leadrrshlp  of  the  almighty  dollar.  But  If  we  avoid 
foreign  entanglements  the  only  things  that  can  harm  us  are  thoee 
unfortunate  conditions  whldn  result  from  ovar  f alluva  to  put  our 
house  to  order  at  home. 

Nowhere  In  the  world  are  the  human  rights  of  an  Individual 
better  protected  than  they  an  today  in  the  American  Army.  Law 
and  order  jvevall  throughout  tbat  great  human  Instltntton. 
and  Instmetlons  are  drawn  fataiy  and  enftoreed  Justly. 
toy  an  ranks,  and  the  general  must  Ob^  tha 
of  tbs  sentry  with  even  Braater  predsion  than  anyone 
But  wim  It  aU  there  eztata  the  right  of 
aOle.  not  once,  but  repeated^. 

If  we  would  have  International 
to  It  must  be  discipline  at  home  behind  our  lines,    tike  Jmek  of 
SUA  rtlsrtpmie  Is  soraetlmas  disturbing  to  the  am».  for  If 
Ibr  our  dvn  law  enforcement  agendee  Is  not  malntalnsd  the 
may  come  when  tbe  law-abiding  people,  fortunately  stm  In  tha 
gnat  minority,  may  be  wnpeHed  to  turn  to  the  Army  to  put 
bouse  m  order. 

This  Armv  of  whldi  I  qpeak  Is  your  Army.  Today,  with 
local  dlsturbancee  hen  and  there,  the  Nation  can  look  to  It  with 
e.  Tou  can  trust  It  thoroughly.  It  Is  the 
o(  Gibraltar,  guarding  our  llbeitles  the  abaoluto  guamntor 
that  in  tha  last  snalysis  the  will  of  the  majority  shaU  folgn  la 
tbeland. 


Effect  of  Supreme  Court  Decisions  on  Lftbor  and 

A^cnltore 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  M.  M.  LOGAN 

OF  KSNTDCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Jfondoy,  Mtty  10, 1937 


BT  HON.  HXNRT 


A.  WAUWkCB.  SBOSBTABT 
AORXOUI^TDRS 


lir.  LOQAN.  Mr.  Prealdentv  I  ask  nnanlmoM 
to  have  printed  In  the  Ricokd  a  statement  made  by  Hon. 
Hemy  A  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  relative  to  Uie 
effect  of  recent  deciatona  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  labor  and 
also  on  agriculture. 

There  being  no  ofajectioai,  the  statement  was  nnlfifd  to 
be  printed  in  the  Racoso,  as  follows: 

The  Supreme  Court's  dedslan  In  the  Wagner  cases  bM  opened 
tha  way  for  labor  to  make  long  strides  shead.  bat  It  alao  has  left 
agneultun  ciposed  to  seven  legal  tnequallty.  Tha  dlecrmdnatlen 
•gslnst  agneultun  will  continue  as  long  as  the  DuptSMis  OOurt's 
decision  In  the  A.  A.  A.  ease  stands.  Tlie  JUstlcs  who  wrate  the 
majority  opinion  that  knoAed  out  vital  parts  «t  tha  Agricultural 
Ad^itinent  Act  In  1086  now  wldds  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
Oourt.  Tha  situation  Is  such  as  to  cause  completo  unoertatoty  m 
to  What  futon  Oourt  dedalona  hold  for  farmers. 

Buslnees  hss  long  had  the  right  to  act  nationally  Ihzoiqih  the 
corporate  form  of  organizations.  In  the  Wagi  «r  ease  ii*»f«««*nff 
litfwr  now  has  won  a  similar  rlghl  But  1^  dBdakm  of  the  8o- 
prwBM  Court  in  the  Hooeac  mUs  caee.  aflSctlnK  tha  A.  A.  A- 
•grietiltun  Is  stin  legally  a  local  problem. 

Tba  decMon  of  the  Oourt  in  the  A.  A.  A.  caee.  that  aaHeuHuw 
Is  a  local  matter.  stlU  discriminates  agaliMt  the  ftemsn  and    -    - 
«K^  —  ■  Hi,  waswilng  of  tha  Oourt  majortty  h    " 


•■^ 


WM  IB  dimet  ooBlrHe  wttb  tb»  i wifug  of  tha  majortty  In  Iba 
Wi«iMr  caaea    m  tbs  latter  ttts  Oooft  reeogidaed  that  tha  em- 

goyment  of  labor  affects  Interstate  twsnmsrce  In  tha  maentng  of 
la  Ctmstttotlon.  Bat  In  tha  A.  A.  A.  ease  tha  Court  eompletely 
Ignored  tba  fact  that  farm  pitcsa  and  ptwlwtluii  In  one  State 
affect  farm  prtoee  and  production  m  other  States.  Tha  Ooort  baa 
aald  In  affieet  tha*  tbe  taimeta  cannot  coopente  with 
and  with  thatr  Oofemmont  to  protect  tbrtr  Inoomei 
pricea. 

m  tbe  past  tha  tiouhlsa  of  agihiUHuio  hnTs  been  largely  das  to 
the  fact  umt  tamen  »'**«^  on  6,000,000  terma  acattered  over 
48  Statea  wan  unable  to  bargain  on  a  baste  of  equality  with  the 
that  wen  well  ismiilafHl 
fth  Wg  bustnsss  having  the  right  and  the  ahOtty  to  operate 
thxouah  lain  aeala  units,  and  labor  ginn  naadad  protastlan  by  the 
GoTemnMnTln  Ite  afforto  to  organlaa.  what  Ja  foing  to  happen  to 
the  farmscsf 

I  want  to  maka  It  cisar  that  I  am  for  tha  dartskms  In  Ibe  Wagner 
cases.  But  I  want  to  zaaka  tt  equally  daar  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  faimsn»  thsas  dedsloms  ban  made  snaetmant  of  tba 
pxaildant^  plan  of  Judiciary  rofccm  men  Imperatln  than  ever 
hefora.  n  tnsra  wen  any  douhte  that  tha  farmenr  real  Intersste 
lay  in  supporting  tbe  Preridantls  Judiciary  ^laa.  an  such  douhte 
ban  been  remond  by  the  Courts  dadslnns  In  tha  Whgner  esses, 

In  the  Wsgner  dorlslfmfft.  the  Court  has  faced  eome  of  thB  reali- 
ties of  tha  pniaiiTit  day.  But  te  that  any  gusnuatee  that  the  present 
eourt  will  iweme  Itself  In  the  caee  of  agrlouKun?  wicx  four 
JUsttces  flatly  bostOa  to  vltaUy  needed  legtilatlnn  snd  ttta  OourTs 
dtftlffl^*  now  Bwiming  to  dspead  on  tba  nrlahte  opinions  of  a 
single  member,  bow  can  anybody  tdl  what  futon  doelittons  may 
bef  A  year  ago.  following  tha  A.  A.  A.  decision,  the  Court  seemed 
to  be  guided  by  a  man  ennghtenad  Intoraretatlon  cf  the  Constitu- 
tion whm  It  upbdd  tbs  T.  ▼.  A.  Act.  But  a  few  weeks  later  the 
Court  nnrted  to  narrower  views  whan  It  nmUdated  tha  Ouffey 
Act  and  the  Hew  York  mtnlmum-wage  law. 

rartbB  preeent,  agneultun  te  left  tn  an  uncertain  sttuatton  by 
tha  eoutlnulng  effsete  of  tha  A.  A.  A.  daetslon.  The  fate  of  farm 
legislation  now  appanntly  to  In  tha  hands  of  Ote  one  Justice  who 
wrote  that  ogrlcultun  to  a  local  matter  and  outeldB  of  effecUn 
Mdsral  h^to. 

Agricultun  cannot  afford  to  be  subjected  tndeftnltely  to  the 
nnoertalnty  cf  shlftti«  Judicial  interpntatlons  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Tbe  only  eafa  thing  for  faimen  to  do  to  to  go  ahead  woric- 
ing  on  new  Hg*^***^  that  will  eope  with  farm  pcobleme  on  a 
national  basto  and  radoubto  th^r  support  of  tha  rreslrtant^  plan 
for  Jodldaiy  reform. 


Service  DisabiUties 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  BULKLEY 

or  omo 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATE3 
Monday,  May  10, 1937 


AXnCl^  BT  JOB  D.  CHl'lTENDDf 

Ur.  BUUHXY,  Ifr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoos  conaent 
to  hafe  prtoted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rcoota  an  aitlck  txam 
the  Fortign  Serrloe  Magastne.  written  by  Joe  D.  Chlttendfti. 
■ervlce  director  of  tUe  Veterans  of  Foreisn  Wars. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  aitide  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Baooui,  as  foUowa: 
Toa*ra  009  TO  laova  "aiaiaji  comncnoii*.  ana  tod*vs  oor  vo  warn 


TBM  sViaawcs  that  bbau.t 
{By  Joe  D.  Chittenden.  Director.  National  Senrtee  Bmaa  and 

National  BehabUMatiaa  Ofltca  of  the  Veterans  of  Iteelgn  Wars 

of  the  United  Stetea.) 

Cbnfirenow  with  . 
msnt  pow-wows  to  and 


tha*  wfllald 


rsctor  of  your  national  ^ 
an  Tcry  anxious  ttiat  they  be 
Ibam  in  tbe  pseparattou  of  m — 

Tba  natnn  of  the  SflvManoa  to  promb^yk. 
relatianShlp  In  genena  hM  been  owwwd  eisawhssa  In  ^^~~^ 
flemoe.   »to  articles  therefora.  deatowt^^aeawtagofmsdlMl 
and  lay  avidenoe  for  tfeie  purpon  of  itoewlag  that  tha  ntewan  did 

fonowad.    Tba  afldeao*  mustta  bfl«hmate«toia^^ 

to  be  movant  '^'^J*!?***  Wf^J'iiiSr^S?^ 
■  Dean  mads  so  aa  toiaiBlst  In  getttag  at  tha  tetttb  of  the  fiMta 

Remember,  that  un«^er  Veterans'  AdrntototeaticnngiitotlMi^ 

claimant  to  not  required  to  estahUsh  the  serrtoe  origin  and  •««-»• 


cf  Ids  dtosMBty  to  a 

must,  bowenr.  eatabltoh  both 
tha  avidaaai.  •  B  to  atoo  wan  to 

«f  aB  zattog  ageada 

totntlon  not  to  aDow  any  ctotos 


f  acton  by  a  _ 
thatit  to 
of  tba 
It  to 


I   r 


duty 


by  tha 


Tbe  nttng  agendee  eeldom  ban  the  adnntege  of 

tn,  that  a  . 

I  deten  ao  aa  to  glva 


AU  stetemente  submitted  must  be 
with  a  aeal  ^x»»»»«g  autborlaatlon  to 
stetement  ao  anbraltted  should  contain  tha  letssanis  fidl : 
identifying  nambsr.  and  tbe  fun  name  and 

Wherea  claim  to  baaed  upon  phyAial  dtoablllttoa  It  to 
of  course,  to  psasent  tha  testlaaony  of  phyatolaaa  who  hi 
aminad  and  treated  the  nteran  for  the  dlsablUtlas  for  whtob 

■  daitaad.    Xa  many  caasa.  bowenr,  saeb  madtnal  orl- 
to  not  Obtainable.    In  such  caaes  It 
to  aeciaa  afldavlte  Cram  psraons  not  tnlaed  In 
laysaen  can  and  do  itoamllio  In  many  tnslanan 
oertato  'TlTr«1"t«T-  ao  cleatty  and  In  aueh  detail  that  the  nttat 
auttmi  Itlee  get  a  dear  picttae  cf  tbe  dlaabUltlaa. 

lAy  erldence.  bowenr.  glnn  In  gotaal  terms  and  containing  a 
dtognoato  to  usually  worthtoes.  On  the  other  hand,  a  statement 
In  Ihe  layman's  own  language  stating  deany  what  ha  aetnaOy 
obeemd  conwmtng  the  nteran*B  dtoabUlttoe  may  result  In  eerrloa 
conneethm  betaig  granted.  Far  esamplo:  An  sada»lt  by  a  toyman 
that  prtvate  JOhn  Doe  had  rheumatlan  In  1919  win  not  be  gma 
mutdi  wei^t.  but  sinoe  tha  general  syn^rtoms  of  rbeumattom  an 
kxxnm  to  aU  of  ua.  a  stateooent  deecrlblng  sai±i  symptoUN.  tha 
dates,  and  under  what  eoudltkma  thay  wen  chesmd.  wiB 
comtdenbie  weight.  The  eama  to  Ukv 
and  other  dtoeeaea. 

Remember,  that  a  slmpte,  direct  stetement  teOs  a 
cffeetlT^.    It  fODows.  therefon.  that  the  aiact  language  of  tba 
person  T"»*'«»«g  the  statement  to  most  eAeuUn.    tn 
do  not  try  to  put  tba  anrage  toynwnls  stetement  In , 
of  a  phyaleUm. 

If  then  tbe  afltont  states  that  John  SBattlh  waDosd  fifes  a 
with  spavin,  or  John  Jones'  breathing  white  witting  up  hfll 
Bounded  like  a  blacksmith's  beilowa.  or  that  John  Doe  drank  as 
muc9i  water  as  an  oz  and  ate  as  mudt  candy  as  half  a 
children  for  th»  pnrpoee  of  showing  the  dtrnhfltties  cf 
mptrmtory^lment  or  diabetes,  respectmiy.  hto  ^  ' 
D0  quo'wOh  ^r^^wft wiBA« 

It  has  been  said  that  modlcal  eridenoe  to  the  bast  arldanee  to 
SstabUdi  ssnrloe  coonecUon.  Such  madioal  efvldsnes.  howerer.  to 
practlGany  worthtoes  imlew  it  fiwws  giedflcany  tbs  date  and 
place  of  each  irm-r*"**'""  Thto  to  eepoctaUy  tone  as  to  date  of 
first  examination  for  tn  practically  all  dahna.  time  to  the  con- 
tndling  factor.  Ihto  to  easily  understood  slnos  bstons  ptesoaiptln 
ssmce  connaetion  can  be  granted  under  tha  tow.  certain  dto- 
ahnmee  most  ban  been  present  to  a  10-peroant  dsgrea  or  man 
btfon  a  certain  date.    (8ee  World  War  Veterans*  Act.) 

(LnnjittMr  ttilug  of  Tttsl  toiportanoe  which  a  phntoteali  statement 
should  wHitfrfn  to  a  detallad  rqwrt  cf  tha  symfrtoras,  physleal^attd 
chnleal  **y*M^vp_  which  tod  to  making  a  certain  diagnnate. 
faete  an  of  much  mon  tooportanca  to  tha  ratlag  baasd 
men  diagnosis. 

In  asany  tnstaness  the  j^iyaicton  baa  not  kapt  reeords  cf 
l"****»»«  and  tsaatonent.    In  sooh  eaan  It 
that  tha  datea  ba  Aaad  by 
reoaU  to  bto  mbid  toa  drte  of 
many  ways,  such  sa  dianginB  leeatten  of 


It.  date  of  the  Mrth  of  child  to 
to  of  neoad  oaa  can  wbsrsnrvtoa 
late  waaflasd  by  a  reea^pt  for 
1^  a  asstain  period  cf  tima  li 
peered  In  tha  dty  tetophorw  dtoeetory.    The 
partleular  can  waa  dear  aa  to  tba  natnn  of  tseataMnt 
plaoa  of  Toefclonrio  of  the  dalmant  but  could 
tbadatoof  andt 


What  to  true  with  regard  to  azlng  drtn  by 
wtoa  tras  of  stetamwite  mada  «^  '■gy"  — * 

why  tbe  aOant  rememtoen  tbe  tbtnga  he  oOsn  to 

In  ordsr  to  iBustnte  and  dartfy  thto 
tain  fTT*'!''—  win  be  used  bsrdn 
aaeqaate  atatemsaas  oy  aoca 
mente  wlH  be  baaed  upon  a  nt  of 

Knuimto  no.  1.  It  to  sssnmed  tl 

nteian.  filed  daim  tor  twsnpansatlen  to  M  _     

snff erinc  with  pubnonary  tubenulosto  sad  that  be  was  tnsmsl  by 
jSeSs.  K.Y>,  of  Kttisaa  City.  Mo.  to  Jtote  IIW .  The  MSl 
aervtoa  cAper  oontaota  Or.  Doe  for  a  statomant  la  yaas  litT.  Or. 
Doa.  balag  a  May  nan  and  wttbcot  knowtodM  of  ^irtsisiis*  Ad- 


lb  whom  U 
Ibto  to  to 
WoddWar 


ttMt  I  tnatod  Btobstd  Bot  of  ibto  dty.  a 
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I  ftmad  him  lugefUig  with  pnHmonary  tuber- 


is: 


(SlgMd)    Jtmm  Dom,  M.  D. 

thaa  goas  to  the  Betli«  Board,  end  after  due 

It  la  found  to  be  practleaay  wurthleei  far  the  pur- 
flf  OT*r!r*«^«^  a«i1oa  ooiapeetlon  for  pubnonary  tubereu- 


Itov  let  «i  aae  «tay  thii  Btstemeat  la  wortblaaa.  Ftoat.  bear  la 
mmim^  thsl  uBd«  toaj  Isw.  before  earvlee  coniMrtinn  can  be  granted 
tar  tnberruliMla  the  iHealillllj  mnet  befe  esftrted  la  aettte  form 
aad  111— MHij  to  a  degree  of  10  pcro«Dt  or  more  pMor  to  January 


Oban  analyila.  then.  «e  find  that  the  dftte  of  treatment  le  no* 
rmrl^L^nj  Mfc  forth.  Btnca  the  etateroent  waa  made  June  15, 
IMT.  the'eflant  eould  have  treated  the  veteran  for  1  year  ha- 
tha datca  of  January  1.  IBOS.  and  June  16.  1937.  for  TB. 
iRiuld  be  after  the  date   aerirtoe   oonneetkm   oould   be 


whleh 


'Seooodly,  no  mention  waa  made  of  eympinma,  phyaleel  or  <fllnlcal 
4i~H«.««  tj^  ttmo  of  treatment  upon  which  e  dtagnnale  of  eoti-ve 
Mimonaiy  tubcrotilnale  oouM  be  baaetL  The  aiBant  even  failed 
io^my  whatbar  or  not  the  pulmonary  ooadttkm  waa  aetlTe.  If  It 
waa  not  acttva.  eertftee  oonneetlaa  cannot  be  given  under  the  law. 
nor  would  the  mere  atatement  of  actlTtty  aufBoe  unlem  backed 
up  by  phieteal  or  eumoal  flndlnga. 

loTue  aeeume  the  aame  eet  of  facte,  with  «  further  aa- 
that  the  poet  aarvloe  oAeer  hae  given  the  phyaldan  a 
Idea  IS  to  Veteraner  Admlnletratlan  lawa  and  regulatlone. 
the  light  cf  thla.  then,  the  pbyafadan  makee  a  etatement  cover- 
tly the  eame  eeae. 

Kamms  Cm,  Ua^  September  15, 1927. 
f  whom  if  flMy  eoaeern: 

TbH  la  to  eerttfy  that  X.  John  Doe.  IC  XX.  of  Kanaaa  City,  Mo, 
tiiialeil  Blehard  Boa.  a  World  War  veteran,  of  916  Temide  Street. 
thiB  City,  for  active  pulmonary  tUbereulOBle  from^  June  IBM  to 
June  1981. 

X  first  f*— '''^  him.  according  to  my  oOoe  rccorda.  June  15. 
1900.  aol  my  iHaciwele.  upon  firet  eiamtnatlon.  waa  pulmonary 
liibMiiiilirta.  active.  Thla  dlegnnele  waa  baaed  upon  the  fact  that 
■t  the  ttmaoC  thla  examtnallon  he  ran  an  afternoon  temperature 
oC  101  Mtntm.  There  waa  atao  preeent  fine,  peretotent,  etlck  r*lee 
te^holh  tn^pk  X  nfesred  him  to  Dr.  Bmlth.  of  290  Third  Street. 
thla  dty.  for  ipatam  teet  and  Z-ray  eiamlnatmn.  The  qratgm 
waa  pealttve  for  tttbereuloete  bacUU.  The  Z-ray  eiamlnatlon 
then  found  unneoeeeary,  aa  the  other  aymptome  dettnltely 
active  pulmonary  ttfberculoala. 
ThiB  coamlnatlon  waa  confirmed  through  other  eramlnettone 

5  ma.  and  Mr.  Boe  raaatned  undv  my  treatment  for  a  pmlod 
a  ynr.  foOowt^  my  matruettoBe  aa  to  reet  and  diet,  at  the 
jrnf  OB  Whieh  ttm*  hie  tuherenloue  condttkm  reaehed  arreet. 

Tllpon  fine  essmlnatioo  Mr.  Boa  itiTatwl  hie  TmivTm»l  history, 
whidi  led  me  to  bdleve  that  hie  condition  waa  toraned  in  mni- 
gave  a  history  cf  having  been  gaaeed  and  hoe- 
la  fkaaee  for  pneumonia,  aad  following  paeumonla  he 
treated  on  two  orcaslone  for  a  condition  rtlegnneert  ae 

totally 


Over  the 


period  that  Mr 
following  any 


X9n. 


tobefois 


received  treatment  ha 
of  any  kind. 
(Signed)    Jon  X)o^  M.  XX 
thtelfth  day  of  September 


JTotery  PuMie. 

ttet  tt  deexly 

It  aleo  gives  a 

cf  aettve  pufanoaary 

wtfli  this  set  cf  findings  but 


19.  1999; 

thsglvta«  of 
thefoOowlag 
to  fit  the  etoth".  will 


to  cover  an 

fSiseof  elatenwiU 

the  iBfcriiiatkm 


Was  an  operation  of  any  Character  performed  w    XT  so,  de- 

•erlbe .    Xf  not  done  by  you.  state  by  whom  and  whero 

done            > 
lUd (veteran)  relate  any  history  which  led  you  to 

bdleve  that  his  oondltlon  was  Incurred  la  mlUtary  eervloe  b 

Jf  eo.  give  this  history . 

To  what  extent  did  his  disability  Interfere  with  the  performance 

of  his  usual  occupation .    Why . 

.  M.  D. 

Subscribed  end  sworn  to  before  me  this day  of 1037. 


-,  Notary  PuVUc. 


Bnmple  no.  3:  Xjet  us  <Mf««i"i*'  that  Pvt.  George  Brown,  Conq>any 
F.  Twenty-sixth  Infantry,  while  servlzig  In  France  suffered  an  at« 
tack  of  rheumatic  fever,  for  which  he  wu  hoepltallaed,  and  a 
record  was  made  of  the  disability.  Service  connection  hss  been 
granted  and  compensation  paid  from  date  of  dlacharge,  June  1919 
until  June  1023.  at  which  time  It  was  foxind  upon  examination 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  that  the  disability  no  longer 
existed,  and  no  further  examtnstlons  prior  to  his  fatal  lllneee  were 
made  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  or  privets  physicians. 

Let  us  further  aasume  that  Private  Brown  did.  In  fact,  have 
recurrent  attacks  of  rheumatism  tmtll  his  death  In  1032,  and  the 
death  oertlflcate  shows  that  the  cause  of  death  was  fnHuensa. 
contributory  cause,  heart  disease. 

The  widow  Is  now  dalmlng  death  compensation.  We  now  have, 
eo  to  speak,  a  "double-barrel  claim."  The  first  proposltl<m  Is  to 
show  that  the  recurring  attacks  of  rheumatism  brought  about  a 
heart  condition  which  contributed  to  the  veteran's  death.  The 
eeoond  prq^tlon  is  to  show  that  the  disability  for  which  eervlce 
connection  had  been  (^ven  was  dlsahltng  to  a  degree  of  30  percent 
or  more  tmder  the  provisions  of  Public,  Bo.  484.  Since  medical 
evidence  Is  not  available  it  becomes  necessary  to  attenq>t  to  prove 
one  or  both  propositions  by  the  statements  of  laymen. 

Let  us  further  aasume  that  veteran  John  Jonea  worked  with 
veteran  Brown  from  1923  imtil  his  death  In  1932.  Veteran  Jonee 
Is  then  contacted  by  a  poet  service  offloer  and  asked  to  maks  a 
statement  concenalng  veteran  Brown's  physical  condition.  Be 
makee  a  statement  something  like  this: 

Draorr,  Mich..  Jsnuory  1,  193$. 
To  whom  tt  fflsy  coneera: 

This  is  to  certify  that  X  knew  George  Brown  before  he  want.ln 
the  Army  In  1917,  and  he  was  a  strong,  healthy  man.  I  also 
knew  and  worted  with  him  after  the  war  and  his  health  was  poor. 
Ee  complained  of  rheumatism.   He  was  also  short  of  breath. 

(Signed)    JoBW  Joxaa. 

This  statement,  of  course.  Is  abeolutdy  worthleee. 

1 .  It  is  not  sworn  to  before  a  notary  public. 

3.  It  doee  not  set  forth  any  epedOe  date,  and  the  period  of  work 
he  refers  to  might  Just  as  well  have  been  between  June  1010  and 
June  1022,  over  which  period  the  Veterans'  Administration  knew 
the  physical  condition  of  Veteran  Brown. 

3.  He  doee  not  give  any  details  with  reference  to  what  ho 
actually  obeerved  about  Veteran  Brown's  physical  condition. 

Now,  let  us  aasume  the  same  eet  of  facts,  with  this  exception,  the 
poet  service  offloer  has  become  famQlar  with  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion laws,  evidence,  and  Its  preparation.  He  then  tqyproaches 
Veteran  Jcmes  and  gets  the  f c^lowlng  statement  covering  the  case : 

X3KXSOXT.  MzcK.,  June  1, 1935. 
To  whom  tt  may  eonoem: 

ThlB  Is  to  certify  that  I  am  45  yeare  of  age  and  that  I  have  known 
George  Brown  (C-312121) ,  now  deceased,  for  the  past  20  yean.  We 
served  to  the  eeme  orgiinlzatlon  m  Prance.  After  his  dlsdiargs 
from  the  Army  I  did  not  aee  him  agam  until  the  winter  of  1028. 
Item  that  date  untU  June  1032  I  worked  with  him  for  the  Smith 
Ooostruetloa  Co..  wbaae  offlcee  are  located  at  223  Bay  Street. 
Detroit.  Midi.  During  that  time  we  were  both  working  as  carpen- 
tsn.  and  the  company  was  erecting  dwrillng  houeee  for  various 
real-estate  corporations  and  private  individuals  In  Detroit,  Mich. 

During  this  time  the  veteran.  George  Brown,  coo^dalned  con- 
ttouously,  eqiedally  In  bad  weather,  of  rheumatlwn.  X  have  ob- 
eerved <m  a  number  of  oocsslons  that  the  Jdnts  of  his  hands 
were  red  and  swollen  and  that  at  frequent  Intervals  he  had  a 
decided  limp  and  stiffness  In  the  Joints  of  his  legs.  This  condi- 
tion continued  at  intervals  throughout  the  entire  period  we  worked 
together.  On  eeveral  oceaslane  dxirlng  the  lunch  hour  when 
George  Brown  removed  his  shoee  for  relief  X  noted  the  sams  oon- 
dltUm  of  the  feet  and  anklee  as  In  the  hands. 

Be  aleo  complained  of  shortness  of  breath,  and  this 
of  breath  was  qulto  apparent  to  me  and  other  fellow 
when  tt  became  neceeeary  for  him  to  do  any  climbing  on  the 
aeaflioids  or  taking  any  violent  exertion.  X  recall  upon  one  oco^ 
slon  In  1081  that  while  George  Brown  waa  ri«»n*?^^  a  acafloid 
one  cf  the  workmen  with  me  on  the  rrslfirid  remarked  "Oangway 
for  the  bla^amtth'a  beUows." 

This  man  was  conaidered  by  all  of  tu  aa  an  wB^TIwtt  worker 
and  the  foreman  of  the  verlous  Jobs  for  the  Smith  Oonstructloa 
Co.  favored  him  aa  much  as  pffmiWs  by  giving  him  Inalde  work 
In  bad  weather  throughout  his  whole  period  cf 

X  do  not  know  the  exact  amount  of  time 
beeauae  of  hia  dlaabUtty,  but  would  aay  that  a 
BMrte  would  ba  ahoot  ooa<<ourth.    Definite  laf ormattaa 
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nat 


ittff  thto  point  ciia'piMialbiy  be  aeoured  tkom  the  pay  mus  ot  ths 
amtth  CXiiMiiiiMitInn  Oo. 

(Slgaed)    Jdaor  Joans. 

8tS  Jofitn  Stmt. 

Sworn  and  subaerlbed  to  before  me  this  Xst  day  cf  June  1998. 

Jsooa  Saons.  Me*ttr§  Pahlie. 

The  eoatraet  of  these  medical  and  toy  etatements  to  <>bvl0wa  and 
MBUlres  no  farther  explanation.    If  they  are  atodlad  by  the  peat 
-         tt  ti  btflsred  that  they  win  ba  able  to  "^ 


They  have  been  tadnded  hereto  merdy  aa  a  guide  fbr  the  poi* 
service  cfitoers  aad  act  with  aay  ttooght  to  mtad  that  they  be 
fnfiasneed  to  devtoto  from  the  factual  basie  to  prepaitog  a  chdm 
for  aubmtaskm  to  the  Veteraas'  Administration. 

B^wttwiw  the  cflloe  cf  poet  eervloe  oflkser  Is  a  posttlan  of  tnvt. 
and  while  the  cAoer  owee  a  duty  to  hie  dleabled  comiadee  he  aleo 
owea  a  duty  to  the  Oovtrnment  of  the  United  Statea  to  deel  wtth 
It  hmeetly  and  fairly  and  to  accordance  wtth  the  aplrtt  of  the 
law  to  the  preparatton  and  submlsskm  of  evidence. 


ktiag  thla 
Ghlaa  li  today 
quarter  of  a 

China  Into  a  great  natton.    Ohlaa 
thaa  Oea.  Chtaaf  Kai-Shek,  who  la  tta  . 
Mllttary  AfiafeB  OonaalBBlaB.  aad  c—miiiuutly 


EXTENSION  OF  REMABKS 

OP 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OF  MI9S0DSI 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
—         Monday,  Mat  10,  i$S7 


kis  hrtUlaat  aad  ehaivilag  wife,  ths 

who  le  of  the  greatt  Socag  faaiUy 

are  Mrae.  Boa  Tat  Baa.  Bftae  H.  IL  Kuag; 

Dr.  B.  B.  Knag.  Mlalster  of 

to  the  ooroaatlon  of  the  Klag  aad  Queen  of 

also  aa  aMe  Meutenaat.    The   OdilBet   la.  In 

H.  H.  Kunc  fwi^waert  qft 


taira^  Bio  Tlar^hlaff;  Mary.  Chea 

Wai«  Bhto-AIA; 


BY  BOW.  L.  O.  DTHl,  POBMBBLT  A 
TIVB  PBOM  MIS80UBI 


Ur  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  adc  uninhncwo  ooofient  to 
extend  my  xemarks  in  the  Appendix  of  tbe  Rboou  to  In- 
dude  oome  remarks  fecently  made  by  Hdo.  L.  C.  Djer.  for 
many  years  a  Representatiye  in  OongreBs  from  lOsBOorl. 

Mr  Dyer's  remarks  have  to  do  with  a  very  Important  sub- 
ject that  we  are  an  interested  in— (hat  is.  fonign  trade,  wtth 
medal  refeience  to  tbe  Fhr  East  and  CSiina  in  partknilar. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  U  there  any  object&oa  to  tbe  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  iilssouri?    [After  a  paoseJ    Tbe  C3ialr 

bears  none. 
The  remarks  referred  to  are  as  foDows: 


Ghtauk  Mr.  T.  ir.  fiocng.  fttmar  Ifliilef   of 
of  the  board  of  dheetara  of  tbe 
of  the  Itotianal  Brmwmlc  OoaadL 
set  forces  far  fibe  Mhafldlag  of  Ghlim  li  the 
Oouncai.    Thrwigh  Its  able  direetfcm  great 
to  highway  ocaatruetlon.  water  eonaervat  ..  . 
cultara.  aad  ednnattna.    Through  the  spleadld 
Chlaeee  Ooverameat  aad  ths  national 
private  ladostrtss  hase  apnug  tq».  wtth 
goneeally  Is  giriBg  forward 

—  -  -    full   to 


IXirlag  my  kmg  aerrtce  to  Oingrem  X  have 
to  Chlaa  for  the  purpoee  of  finding  out  toe  ]2g»  •»»  "S21  ** 
Imsrovlns  our  friendly  and  buslnees  relations  wtth  the  Oitoess. 
*°gSr5?th?JiSSr3  my  «*lvlj^  tothto 

toto  law  of  the  Ghlaa  Trade  Act    This  tow.  peaaed  bJ  Oo^peaa 
to  1^  eLl  mneaited  to  1936.  baa  prared  of  greet  beaeflt  to 
/ir^fT^^n  merehaata  eagaged  to  the  development  of  _ 
Ohlna,  aad  pute  our  nationals  on  the  same  favorame 

their  foreign  wanpoUtor^      ,_.,^  ^  w^^imM^  «iitfte 

The  act  providee  for  the  issusnm  of  Psderai  caarve 

esrtato  condltlonB  and  restrictions,  to  Amrrlran  concerns  to  ea- 

SSrSi  iSSTta  Ohlna.  a  uniform  cods  of  law  «ider  whlA 

SS  may  operate.  This  act  has  also  OP"*^,^*  "^^  «^*2 
tovestmeatfor the Ohinaee Lualiiesnnan  by  enabUng htototoveat 
ikta  .—litai  lotothr  with  American  bustiussnwin  to  corporanone 
^UnStgeSet^ly  lb  China  and  under  United  Stotea  Govern- 

"^iS^'Surn  from  my  laat  trip  to  Chtoa  iw-^^ 
L-L-naTuT  iiiMMir  tav  the  T**"^-**«— '  cf  onmiiieroe  end  other  Dusmsss 
TSASwSmStSLlt^citj.  The  address  that  X  delivered 
JJ'JlSttS^SS^^uhllshid  li  pemphlet  ftjrm.  yar  that  ma- 
Sn^^^otbean  JbiTtoconiply  wtth  tha  maayiegpeete  that 
X  have  reeetved  fifoml  fttelga  toade  humans,  chambam  of  oom- 

nM(WL  aad  eo  forth.  f4r  copleB  of  tt. ^_^ 

"S%S?.  SiSSi.^»^^«*y  *•««  toow  Chta«,^aadoftoe 
opStUmlUee  that  awa»  us  there  to  reaew  ud  baereeoe  the  Wade 
3?S«SSjSi*  wtth  that  country  «d«m»tertj  M 

^^n2swhtoh  X  nwds.  wtth  eertato  addltlane,  to.., 

g;,;;'jroSer  that  I  may  fural^  oogeeto  toojs^^ 

r^  gmet  Bepubile  of  the  Weet  aad  the  sooa-^a-be 


A  fwther  evtdenw  that  China  is 
iS  appointoieiit  of  _ 
fin*  ftnibsaaailnr  from  Chlaa  to  the  Umted 
d^^kaaat  of  the  hltfmet  order  aad  ao  liffriiiiL 
cooatry  stands  higher  at  Washington  and 
■iwmfci     vnUk  — «-fc  mMk  ^  th^  wa  flaiwrir^  fhU  Is 
good  Win  eahStat  between  China  

Our  biMtneee  and  eodal  relatione  wBh  China  began  sfiwn  wa 

eSe  FmMeat.    On  February  29. 17»4.  the  ship  Aapnees  c/  CMmi; 
nMMMtrlac  900  tons.  saOed  from  Hew  Toiic  to  Chtaa  wttk  a^ 
of  glTMong.  s  root  groem  to  North 
great  valne  to  Ghlaa  for  msdlohial  t  _  . 

^ton  on  April  99. 179*.  taking  S  aaon&a  to  makatha  trtp 
Bsw  York  to  China.    Bavtog  aold  Ito  cargo  of  glinnig.  It  pur- 
chMed  eOks  and  tea  from  the  Chlneee.  whlA  It  divaaed  of  on 
Ite  return.    On  thla  ahlp.  ths  Csipress  of  CMm, 
ftma  MM  Task  on  August  99.  1T9S>  mm  Malar  '-^- 
^fiyi  ]iIb&  a  commlsBlan  from  President  Oec~ 
eoosul  sad  oonuasrclal  ^snt  of  tbe  Halted 
at  Oaaton, 

wfthCblaa.    X» 


msta  thaOMl  Wi 
trade  wtth  Chlaa 


with  «bs 
It  hn 


of  that  warms 


tha  ttaaa  whea 

a 


lot  of  bartaem  wtth 
couatry  aad  the  Far 


<7hfi*^  but  jiwt  now  oixr  trade  wtto  that 

last  haa  faDen  off  to  oas-thlrd  what  It  was 

WU  waat  to  mend  that  altaatfcm  for  the  good 

i^dl^ormatlon  moet  lataresUag  sad  bansfi- 

ths  united  Statsa,  we  should  cuUtvato  a 

6^  ztiatfema  aodaX^  and  ocmmenslally  Ae^ 

Xf  wa  really  kaow  the  Chfneee  ae  they 

dive  wadanna  to  ' 


forward  wtth  abiUty  and 
atlK  a  aatlonal  fofemment  that  li  wall  organr 
be  able  to  gtvB  prutectton  to  tha  peopto  d 
-      Thti  grso*  leader  of  tha 
to  Dr.  BL  B. 

^__ Blatar  of 

a  aound  fiaaadal  natem  la  tos  maliispriag  of 
ts  ao  gmeter  espert  aloi«  thie  line  than  Dr. 
OhlnA  fliTTin''*^*  aystam  la  vutklag  ao    ^'' 

Chlaa  tevliw  pcit  tts  houaa  to -  ^_ 

;  lacBBMS  o«r  trade  with  that  eonfny  bf 
It  appeem  wa  have  bemi  mthar  aasleatful  «c  * 

tnaltlas  to  thla  laspert  to  the  last  few  ^ .^^  ^ 

Far  Bast  reste  our  opportunltlss  for  finding  luarnsMi  fsr 
aasam  mudueta.  Ifema  1991  to  1991  oar  tnade  ttiera  mm  vanr  J 
aH>#^  £ni  tt  baa  fanan  cff  uatfi  aow  tt  la  at  a  low  Shb.  We 
S^aSeet  thi.  aaeet^to  our  feaelga  trade.  »  »  «V  ^  _  ^ 
erameat  aatf  peopla  to  bettarour  m»«tto—  ^  T»t  ?^"*^_^« 
r!»i«T^^  ^nA  to  convtnoe  ths  Chlnass  uovemflMBS  laas  wa  ors  so 
aa^ooi  to  matotato  bonnraWe  relations  wtth  China  todsy  ae  ww 
were  to  our  twirlnnlnff  ae  a  aaUon. 

Tha  Bureau  of  Ftoalga  aad  IXmiestIn  Ooaunsroe  to  Ite  last  iw- 
nort  h?«S  ton^Ttopart.  reeardtag  our  tcads  with  Chlaa» 
prapet:  •X>ur  trade  wtto  China  dlsSaed  «  JSK^  toilanoe  to  19W 
Srtoe  fimt  yesr  slaoe  .1990.  *S«2^«B^^?,SJf*JS*^ 
«««  4i  pTwnt  ■aaikr  thaa  to  I9i(  and  9T  pwsHK  betow  19SS.  tha 
«Mwian>  i0v  of  recent  yeare.  whereea  hnporto  of  991.900.000  were  49 
"^^^-^  -  thaato  Saprevtoue  yawimd  149  peieent  abova  the 

much  to 
our  buBl- 

^.  ^^  «■»,»  ..  WW  — _^  _  w Xt  la  up 

toAi^^lea'a'tor-slghte^ieBi  to  £idtb»  gctd'cC  <^ihir.    Wo  natton 
Ss  ab^  chMoa  with  Chtaa  to  this  lagard  toaa  ^e  Unltod 
SitL.    we  have  atwaya  insisted  that  ettier  nattons  keep  thi^ 
>  off  China  and  ssek  no  speelal  prfilegM    ThaS  laaad  has 
our  policy.    In  faot^  one  of  ths  tw»  ftaalgn  •aualaattenB  «g 


r 
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ItaNidfllMlHaovwnBMBtwMtte  *h:)P«b  door  for  Chlaa."   R 
iSnS^BMtuf  9t  etaum  ta  IIW.  wlio mUnUA  Om  man- 
_jtlDW«*  tiM  f omd  ■BBipHniH  bf  tiM  po««n  of  tb«  ptto- 
tfpH  ttiai  iflhiy  iwold  aB>  dalm  for  thrir  <wm  B«tlfliM»to  iitUiln 

iMBrt^SmTi  d^vT  baibor  dvMi  tntmpattmtioa  ehargw.  Me. 
Ite  TJ&Mod  StalM  OofomnMnt  bas  bon  th»  fMnid  of  CMna. 

^^^^    «v.    Cblm  is  dMktnodto  beeooao  •  gnat  nation.    It  lo 

tanntd  mildly  to  «tat  ond.    Wo  htvm  omy  ••■«»tt*o 

'  began  tto  f*«*— "*  ao  %  tmdlng  nattoo 

this  tact  had  a  laiso  port  tn  litfixm  our 


of  tho  worid  thoro  ataads  oat  . 
aoone  of  latorest  tp  aU  tbe  peo|rio.  It*  hla- 
tory  la  oaa  of  ODdhaBtmont.  kncnrtodfo.  and  benafit  to  aU  maa- 
UmL  nio*  H  an.  toov  m  to  ttaa  aid  China.  B  la  no  laoo  tmo  to 
tho  nov  CMnft.  With  Its  TMt  az«aa»  tts  laigi  popolattan,  and  the 
ynmrmm  it  to  m»^"t  la  ladustry  tt  dMwId  caaw  tho  mutad 
to  taha  s  feavMr  integast  In  ovaryttalng  that  peitotiui  to 
cnoMtunHy  la  thos.  Cur  flnl  oAelal  nlatton  with 
»  poUcy  of  fooognHlDC  Chlns's  sovwelgnty. 
M  raokBln  In  poMoartoa  and  ooatNl  of  hm 
w  win  net  oonatonaiMO  tbs  action  of  any  other 
Otatnft  of  any  part  of  tta  territory.    In  this 


of  Gtdna  is  the  oldost  la  ths  wortd.  and  China 

I  a  coaMMOonry  of  Orasoa.  Wgnu,  and  Boms.  Wtom  aooo  B.  C. 

to  IMS  A.  O.  tho  fhiaaaa  wore  a  tappy  and  a  prosperofoe  peopls. 

Thoy  la- 

r,  prlat- 

oaakloc.    They  mads  freat  eontrfbottono  of  Uter»- 

'    '  "       '  f,to  morals  aad  ethlca.  to 

,  to  bortassB  aad  baaktog ,  to  the  domeefieetloin 

re.  in- 
ito  by  ths  Chi- 
ef ths  Qraa*  Wan.  ths  Ming 


aad  ths 


This 


tts 


>  wtll  fOralgnsrs 

starting  at  Omton  aad 

I  sfvr  petpetratsd  vpoa  a 

ham  thaa  aayuilng  else.    TlUa 


■  irtnatnows  faaai  tqioa  Obaton.  Chlen  Lung 
■aal  Lta  to  Oaatoa  la  igW  to  do  w  peomto  to  cod  the  emunUng 
of  optnaa  Into  Chiaa.  Bs  dU  not  sooessd.  sad  China  has  swered 

\   Ptom thftt ttms oa to thspreemt 

bent  tti  best  olforta  to  ksep  fram 

ireotleB,  saeh  as  heroin  aad  oocatne. 

the  bad  efleet  It  hae  inpon  Its  people.   Ad> 

leevtad  for  the  puipose  of  dls- 

of  It.   Porelgnsri  are  to  biaate.   If  thcfy 

wtOi  Ooa.  Chlaagjgal-ahe^  goftom* 

would  oeass.    Whosrer  woald  onrtdi  tltam- 

flf  sqA  aerhasiqiMB  thsChlnsss  psopis 

tqnn  by  theotvillMd  world. 

who  has  gtvsa  asaotly  •  (piarter  of  a  century 

s  pwuc  eOdal  of  the  United  Statos  to  battering  our  foreign 

ide  and  eoBBiaeree.  I  beHew  In 

Its  leadsrst  aad  pec^ds.    MOthlag  would  give  me  greater 

thaa  to  dsvoto  unstinting  of  my  tlms  to  furtter  the 

tloas  aow  enrtsttag  bsiwesu  the  peo|rtes 

of  these  two  ouutiUtee    la  dotag  eo,  I  kaow  that  Z  would  be  ald- 


every  effort  to  trade  with  Ohlaa  aad  they 
ea.    It  then  took  •  months  to  travorm  the 


due  to  that  greet  pkmeer. 
America  to  China  la  stew 


who  blaaed  ttM  path  to  Asia  after 

have  faith.    They  ere  loyal  to  the  teafthmge  of 

,  8aa  Tat-esa.  who  never  turned  his  bode. 

jt  today  enehrlusd  in  the  hearts 

live  to  honor  his 


TUs  C^ngraat  k  Doing  Nothuig 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

or  WMTEB  BtAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPKESENTATIVES 

HUMT'IL  Ifir.  fltpeaker.  ttaccv  tn  Ovee  cliwcii  of 
IB  tM»  oounlnr  wte  WKst  ttae  Pratident  to  have  tiM 
to  BMike  Biwtoiale  apmlntznaits  of  Judges  of  the 


Pint  Those  who  honestly  believe  the  Supreme  Court  Is 
the  (mly  stombllnff  block  to  regaining  our  proqierlty.  With 
those  I  have  no  quarreL  They  have  a  right  to  their  opinion; 
and  I.  for  one,  respect  their  views. 

Secood.  Those  who  support  it  because  they  are  drawing 
a  salary  under  the  administration,  or  are  afraid  if  they 
eppoat  the  President  they  will  not  be  redected  to  offloe, 
Tliese  men,  many  of  them,  are  not  otherwise  in  favor  of  the 
move.   Men  who  wiU  take  this  stand,  for  salary  or  for  office, 
are  cowards  In  their  own  eyes  and  In  the  eyes  of  everyone  else. 
Third.  Those  ^^o  know  that  when  the  President  is  given 
t^fa>  power  and  the  judges  are  aiwointed,  that  that  in  itself 
wUl  not  change  our  economic  situation  in  the  least.    They 
admit  it.  but  they  say.  "It  is  a  step  in  the  right  direettoo." 
What  direction,  I  adc?   In  the  direction  of  the  final  destrue- 
ti(xi  of  this  Qovemment  and  the  building  of  a  n6w  one, 
which  is  their  hope  and  dream.    These  supporters  are  too 
smart  to  ever  believe  for  a  minute  that  this  power  granted 
to  the  President  will  right  our  economic  wrongs,  but  they  are 
aU  for  the  President   If  this  class  was  straightforward  and 
honest,  they  would  say.  "Changing  the  Oourt  will  not  change 
the  'profit  system.' "    Putting  all  this  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  President,  who  is  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  keeping  the 
tools  of  production  in  the  hands  of  i^vate  interests,  can- 
not, in  the  nature  of  things,  further  the  interest  of  those 
who  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  profit  system.   Thdr  philoscvhy 
probably  is  that  in  this  country  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the 
profit  system  without  first  destroying  the  present  Qovem- 
ment    Under  our  present  Government  and   under  the 
present  Constitution,  we  are  right  now  faced  with  giving 
employment  to  9,000.000  people  whom  private  industry  can- 
not mploy.  no  matter  if  all  Government  restrictions  as  to 
them  were  withdrawn.    The  Government  must  furnish  this 
emplosrment,  and  the  inesent  Constitution  authorises  it 
Production  for  use  Is  close  at  hand.    Those  who  object  to 
the  term  "production  for.  use"  can  call  it  scnnethlng  else; 
they  can  call  it  "cooperative  production";  it  means  the 
same  thing.    The  people  will  cooperate  with  the  Govern- 
ment for  wOTk  that  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere,  and,  of 
course,  if  this  woik  Is  handled  scientifically  and  honestly, 
there  can  be  no  profit  for  ansrone.   This  is  all  authorized  by 
the  Constitutton  without  any  amendment  Biy  advice  to  this 
class  of  supporters  is,  do  not  attempt  directly  or  indirectly 
to  destroy  the  ConstitutKm  and  the  Gkyvemment  yTtetltig 
under  it;  do  not  destroy  the  Supreme  Court  which  has,  time 
after  time,  handed  down  decisions  giiaranteelng  the  most 
jniceless  element  of  free  government — namely,  free  speech. 
Name  one  Govenmient  existing  today  where  the  citizen  can 
go  on  his  way  molding  public  opinion  by  free  speech  and 
a  free  press,  as  is  the  situation  in  this  country.   You  cannot 
do  tt  in  Russia.   Tou  would  be  shot  at  sunrise;  you  would  be 
shot  in  Italy  before  noon;  in  Germany,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night 

The  Supreme  Court  may  hold  some  act  of  Congress  un- 
constitutional, but  many  of  those  who  vote  for  the  acts 
know  they  are  imconstitutionaL  The  President  himself,  has 
vetoed  221  acts  of  Congress  in  a  little  over  4  srears.  He 
seems  to  have  less  regard  for  the  wisdom  ci  Congress  than 
has  the  Supreme  Court,  yet  some  pe(q;)le  ^plaud  the  Pres- 
ident and  comkmn  the  Supreme  Court  for  doing  less  than 
the  President  has  done  in  a  wholesale  fashion.  The  "divine 
ri^t  of  kings"  is  still  in  our  bones.  The  tendency  in  Amer- 
ica toward  hero  worship  is  quite  as  dangerous  to  democracy 
as  has  been  the  prindirie  in  other  countries  of  the  "divine 
right  of  kings."    It  may  be  that  the  peoide  in  America  do 

not  want  democracy — democracy  always  moves  slowly it 

cannot  be  otherwise  in  a  country  with  130,000.000  peoi^. 
It  has  many  drawbacks,  but  absc^te  power  in  the  ***tnA*  of 
any  one  individual,  whether  king  or  hero,  invariably  ends 
in  the  loss  of  individual  liberty.  Search  the  history  of  the 
world  for  any  other  conclusion.  Should  PrankUn  D.  Roose- 
vdt  be  not  the  President  and  should  some  othor  obtain 
absolute  power  in  this  country  and  iise  it  against  the  people, 
the  same  Ftanklin  D.  Roosevelt  would  fight  the  system  with 
what  force  and  power  he  possessed.  Would  tt  not  be  the 
wisest  idan  to  not  take  a  course  which  has  any  possUjilities 
of  eodlDg  in  ahsolntism.  either  good  or  bad?. 
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As  a  matter  of  f ajct.  In  ttie  readjustment  of  our  economic  life 
the  Supreme  Cour;  matter  is  not  even  an  issue.  If  the  Presi- 
dent could  appoint  the  entire  nine  members,  and  all  saw 
just  as  the  President  saw,  we  would  still  be  tn  <<»M»ni^*i 
bondage.  This  issue,  however,  has  disrui^ed  this  present 
CcMsgress.  Evenrthing  awaits  that  issue — parties  are  divided; 
the  peoide  of  the  country  are  divided,  familiea  are  divided. 
fUendships  are  broken.  Congressmen  are  condemned  by  half 
of  the  people  and  congratulated  by  the  other  half,  every 
seat  in  Congress  is  in  Jeopardy,  every  seat  in  the  Senate 
open  to  attack  ih  1938  may  have  a  new  occupant  The 
Members  of  Congress  will  get  particular  heU  from  more 
constituents  than  they  ever  dreamed  th^  had;  aU  over 
nothing.  I 

While  we  are  tliius  fighting  on  nothing  but  a  gesture  the 
real  barnacles  on  the  ship  of  state  increase  in  size  and  im- 
pede our  progress.  Certain  things  must  be  done  and  doat 
now.  We  must  rdieve  the  people  from  the  burden  of 
Interest;  we  must  make  them  secure  in  their  homes,  for 
America  without  homes  is  not  America;  we  must  make  the 
aged  people  In  this  country  more  than  mere  objects  of 
diarity.  Common  principles  of  humanity  cry  out  against 
our  present  scheme  of  making  them  eke  out  a  miserable 
end  of  life;  peoide  who  are  hungry  must  be  fed— we  cannot 
do  it  by  destroying  food  as  the  New  Deal  commands;  people 
who  have  no  homes  must  be  allowed  to  have  homes,  we  can- 
not do  that  by  taking  homes  away  from  the  farmers  and 
dty  pecqile  by  the  program  of  Goveroment  foreclosures; 
people  who  are  naked  must  be  clothed— we  cannot  do  that 
by  <testroying  cotton;  the  American  ptapHe  must  be  relieved 
of  an  annual  interest  burden  on  the  public  and  private  ddM 
of  $15.000,000,00O{— we  cannot  do  that  by  contlmdng  to  issue 
interest-bearing,  iax-free  bonds;  we  cannot  do  tt  by  luting 
private  interest  use  our  money  and  credit  for  their  own 
profit. 

No.  we  are  not  even  attempting  to  solve  the  real  problems 
confronting  us — we  are  in  one  big  row  over  nothing,  while 
the  country  is  sinking  further  ttad^  day  in  the  mire  of 
universal  ruin.  The  Immortal  lines  of  Ignatius  Donnelly, 
of  Minnesota,  literary  genius,  and  once  a  Member  of  this 
House,  should  be  read  in  every  home  of  America: 

Oounge,  courage,  courage — ^thls  sbould  be  the  word  written 
In  undying  letters  at  flame  In  the  temple  ot  every  htonan  aouL 
Olie  Indomitable,  the  Inconquerable  q>lrit  never  to  submit  or 
yield  to  Injustloe. 

If  the  people  desire  this  change  in  the  Court  they  have  a 
right  under  the  Constitution  to  make  the  change.  Ihey 
have  changed  the  Constitution  21  times  since  it  was  adtqited. 
Many  claim  that  it  will  take  too  long  to  change  the  Consti- 
tution under  the  regular  provisions  since  three-fourths  of 
the  States  must  ratify  any  such  act  If  the  peopke  are  as 
solidly  behind  the  President  in  this  change  as  they  were  in 
the  last  electltm  it  will  not  take  long  to  make  the  change, 
and  the  people  will  suiHKxrt  the  President  Then  1  say  all 
right  for  the  following  reasons: 

The  Revolutionary  War  was  won  under  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  When  the  Government  was  formed,  the 
Declaration  at  Independence  was  the  foundation  iqxm  which 
the  Constitution  was  built  and  the  Government  established. 
In  other  words,  this  Dediuution  of  Independence  was  the 
charter  of  our  action.  In  reading  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, we  find  this  language: 

We  hold  theae  truths  to  be  aeU-eyident  that  aU  men  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights,  tb*t  among  theae  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  TispptnnsB  That  to  secure  theae  rights  governments  are  insti- 
tuted among  men.  derlvingi  their  Just  powers  from  the  oonaent  of 
the  governed.  That  whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes 
destrucUve  to  these  ends,  it  U  the  right  a£  the  people  to  alter 
or  to  abolish  it  and  to  Institute  new  govermnent  laying  Its  foun- 
dation on  such  principles  and  organising  its  powers  In  such  form, 
as  to  them  shall  seem  mart  likely  to  eif  ect  their  safety  and 
happiness. 

When  the  change  is  made,  the  people  will  have  the  Und 
of  Government  they  want  but  for  this  Congress  to  indirectly 
do  what  only  the  people  have  the  direct  right  to  do.  seems 
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a  dangerous  attadc  by  turn  branch  of  the 

against  another  and  must  eventually  xMOlt  In  the  laas  of 

liberty  for  which  the  whole  f  ramewoik  of  govenunent  mm 


For  Cangxeas  to  Indirectly  do  an  act  wht^  has  the  effect 
at  changing  our  organic  law  is  to  say  that  the  people  art 
not  supreme  In  their  oontiol  over  tte  Govcrament  Par 
fwunple.  if  I  vote  for  the  dMrnge  as  a  CumiUBimsn.  how  do 
I  know  wliat  the  people  of  North  Dakota  desire  to  have  done. 
So  far  in  the  debate  the  senttmrnt  of  the  people  seems  to  be 
sharply  divided.  Letters  and  petttlaas  inrtiratie  a  larver  per- 
centage against  tht  ^ange  than  for  it  but  not  every  voter 
expresses  himself  on  the  suhjeet  Many  pec^le  are  for  tlie 
clunge  Just  because  many  of  thetar  old  poWtteal  enemtm  are 
against  it  There  are  thousands  of  voters  tn  North  Dakota 
who  never  did  support  me  tn  electtops  becauae  I  have  been 
a  mxigressive  out  and  out  Many  of  theae  same  voters  are 
against  the  Court  diange;  hence  on  this  iasne  I  find  myself 
agreeing  with  them.  If  my  political  .opponents  are  right  on 
some  particular  subject  it  would  not  be  honest  to  disagree 
with  them. 

Politically,  this  Court  issue  is  a  dangerous  barrier  to  an 
progressives.  A  progressfve  who  votes  against  the  ^i^nge 
will  not  gain  the  support  of  organisations  whi^  have  always 
been  against  him.  and  he  is  bound  to  lose  a  lot  of  support 
from  those  with  whom  he  has  been  associated  in  flghtiitff . 
these  opposition  groups.  In  my  own  case  it  is  apparent  that 
standing  firm  for  wtuA  I  believe  to  be  ritfit  will  ioie  rather 
than  gain  support  However  that  may  be,  I  would  rather 
serve  4  years  tn  this  Congress  and  do  it  honestly  and  aocord- 
Ing  to  my  conscience  than  to  remain  here  the  remainder  of 
my  days  knowing  myself  to  be  a  polltleal  weather  vane  and 
knowing  that  I  contributed  to  a  movement  that  cannot  pos- 
sibly end  m  anything  but  the  final  dsslnietftoa  of  the 
greatest  democracy  cm  earth. 

The  pcditical  atmoqihere  of  Vbe  world  Is  saturated  with 
fasdsm.  and  If  this  country  escapes  the  soowve.  every  ctt- 
tsen  must  guard  the  liberty  he  now  has  with  a  vlgOanoe 
commensurate  with  ite  highest  XKrtvUege  which  any  gov- 
ernment can  bestow  upon  its  people.  A  one-man  govern- 
ment is  getting  to  be  in  f adUon  the  wortd  over.  Four-fifths 
oi  the  area  of  Europe  is  now  under  the  heel  of  fasrism 
When  this  progxam  is  once  estaWtshed  every  other  fteioist 
group  seems  determined  to  unite  with  Fudats  and  drive 
democracy  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  present  Gov- 
ernment of  Spain  was  established  by  the  majority  of  the 
pe<q;ile  voting  for  that  kind  of  govenunent  Other  powers  h& 
Europe  axe  determined  to  set  aside  the  will  of  the  people  In 
l^jMUn  and  estahtish  a  government  oontraxy  to  irtiat  the  peo- 
ple of  Spain  have  willed. 

Trust  no  one  man  to  keep  aUve  on  this  cnnttnent  the 
institution  of  democracy,  which  is  the  hope  and  prayer  eC 
tile  world.  Do  not  grant  any  such  power  to  a  good  man, 
or  any  man.  Let  us  preserve  oiur  demoeracy  and  ccBMlantly 
make  it  better.  Armed  with  free  speech  and  a  fine  press  and 
a  free  nuUo.  the  people  can  mold  pidiUe  opinian.  In  this 
country  we  axe  guaranteed  that  right  Through  this  power 
we  diall  be  able  to  readjust  the  affairs  of  our  people.  Under 
tilts  Govermnent  and  under  no  other  form  of  giiiiwiiwint 
known  tn  the  world  today,  we  are  able  to  reiwtsMtrti  hers 
now  the  fundammtals  of  our  charter  of  UbartieSk  which  are: 

AH  men  are  created  equaL 

Every  dtlaen  shall  be  guaranteed  and  protected  In  Vtm 
right  to  Uf e.  hboty.  and  the  pursuit  of  lisjuimaii 

If  we  have  in  the  past  permitted  aelflsh  intaraat  to  under- 
mine this  Government  gaining  a  private  nwneiwly  upon 
the  necessities  of  life;  If  we  have  slept  at  oar  posts  until 
oToe  half  of  our  population  la  In  flnanrtal  dMnaa;  tf  we 
have  been  so  bUnded  by  the  unsatlsflfd  mania  to  make 
profits  that  millions  are  out  of  woifc,  ragged  and  houseless; 
if  we  have  been  so  jeaseleas  aikd  iikdlff ersnt  to  our  general 
wdftoe  as  to  pomlt  a  fOw.  through  special  privilege,  to 
amass  over  90  percent  of  the  Nation's  wealth  In  tiie  hands 
of  7  percent  of  the  population,  while  93  percent  sidrer.  our 
plain  doty  as  Members  of  this  Oongrsia  Is  to  light   ~ 
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Hwtwv.  TlMrwmwIiyttlMWpenntttcdtiineeaiL- 

to  olik  is  teoMM  ttas  ptople  bftve  been  adeep  at 

tbetr  poets.  We  hftve  bad  so  mndi  donooracy  tbat  ve  bate 
tolls  bOMltti.   BiPB—  w  bam  slept  to 
irtir  ^ve  should  ewMnly  take  a  eoorse  of  eeS- 
I  the  aMBBtnt  i»e  wake  opt.   Weai 

„   tiiisc 

flat  the  eimpvt  ct  the  DMoe  Baler  oC  Ilia  UBtveiee^ 

y  w  wfO,  wJae  ttile  Oweiuuiwit  lemood  to  the  principies 

DteeeL   laalead  e(  n** '!'""*"*">  the  Got- 
aad  lijailliM  It  toward  iuelBi,  let  m  rctahi  it.  let 
tt  aad  Biake  It  what  the  taccoee  of  Mbotr  la- 
It  to  be. 
weeaa  gato  aoaae  toeeaUfe  te  act  aoir  trom  the  Baae  at 
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ttedMlt 
la  ttM'livH^  pmmbU 
vRhln  aad  God  o'«BMdI 


IMBcaika  cf  FMcral  BiriMii«  mt  Garj,  Ini. 

SmSMSION  OF  liKMARKS 
HON.  WILLIAM  T.  SCHULTE 

or  oiDiiau 
IN  THK  BOXrSS  OF  SEPBXSEMTATIVES 
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Tka  tBipoatnc  ediflo*  for  whleli  we  are  now  l«7laf  ta*    

rtgno  Is  to  tw  tba  oOlcial  hc«<lquBitera  of  the  American  Ckirem* 
ment  m  tlUa  great  dtj;  a  tnHUttng  f  or  fbe  uae  of  an  ttta  peopla. 
It  a  being  oourtmeted  with  a  view  to  rendering  improfad  pcartal 
aenhOB  to  ttie  reaUenta  of  ISUs  oommunlty.  ai  bare  tbe  aeianl 
Iiun4ml  otlwr  jmrt-'^niT  boUdlnga  tbat  bAve  been  conatmetad 
tbxtnKhoot  tbe  eoontry  xuider  tbe  preaent  admlntstratlon's  poet* 
eOeamkttBg  program.  This  buildlzig  was  antboriMd  under  tba 
act  of  Congreaa  of  Angnat  U.  19SS.  at  whiob  tune  $435,000  waa 
iiMde  available  for  tbia  project.  Thla  amount  was  later  increased 
by  eTSjOOO.  »««>^i"g  a  total  limit  cost  of  more  tban  balf  a  million 
OoDan. 

This  new  VMaral  building  is  but  one  of  many  taings  on  an 
sMcB  of  xm  wblA  Oder  TislkAe  evidence  that  we  have  in  Washing- 
ton toAty  a  PzaMdent  and  an  administration  which  sre  actusBy 
trying  to  help  everyone.  Only  tb»  historian  of  the  future  wlU 
be  able  to  ptopeity  eatlmato  ttie  far^eaChlng  efltoeU  od  Prsttdant 
Booeevelt's  many  measures  which  have  been  designed  to  make  Ufa 
a  more  plaaaant  and  secure  expeilanoa  for  us  an. 

Xveiyuilng  that  has  been  done  in  Washington  slnoe  Ifiuch  4. 
IfSe,  has  been  idanaed  as  a  help  to  the  worker.  Tou  kvow  as 
wau  aa  X  do  that  today,  if  he  feels  he  has  been  unfairly  treated 
by  Ma  an^loycr.  be  has  tba  right  to  aiveal  to  aa  unblaaed  um- 
P^,  tbe  National  UOxs:  Relations  Board.  Xvary  laboring  man  In 
&]•  great  stoel  center  knows  of  the  benefits  that  have  accrued 
to  him  aa  a  reault  of  the  Wagner  Labor  BelatloBa  Act.  which  was 
ipooaorad  by  UMt  great  humanitaxtan  In  the  White  Houaa.  Pree*- 
deot  Bocoeveltk  and  which  waa  reoenUy  tq>hald  Iqr  tbe  Supreme 
Court  of  the  ITnited  Btatea. 

n  tbe  worker  has  saved  some  money  he  can  put  It  tat  a  bank 
wtth  the  abaotuta  titp"*"'*^  tbat  it  win  stm  be  there  when  ha 
waata  it;  tbat  aiganee  backed  by  the  financial  strength  of  the 
federal  Oovcnunent  Iteelf .  Only  tboae  who  have  seen  their 
Xtfe'k  aavtngs  swq>t  away  because  some  bank  was  mismanaged  can 
appreciate  vMui*  tbat  meaaa.  Ifav«r  again  wiU  thla  country  aae 
ttnae  long  tlnee  of  paato-strlokan  peoffle  outside  banka  hcplng 
tbat  they  caa  get  to  tbe  window  and  withdraw  tbair  momay  bafoca 
that  window  cloeea  for  aU  time. 

With  the  aM  of  bis  Government  the  oaaU  wage  earner  Is 
today  providing  for  bla  future  security  vrlth  that  nlghtmaie  of  all. 
a  depeadsBt  old  age,  gone  forever. 

PedMpa  of  even  greater  importance  tban  any  of  tbeee  la  tbe 
Ptasldentli  determUuttloa  that  what  happened  in  ISSe  aad  the 
teanlting  4  yeera  of  horror  muat  never  happen  again.  Ovar- 
eztenslan  of  credit  for  unbridled  speculation,  palming  off  of 
worthlaes  stocks  and  bonds  whose  chief  value  Is  the  paper  they 
are  pruned  on,  are  aU  brtng  eliminated  as  rntfdly  as  poaafble. 
The  d^f  ef  the  stock-market  racketeer  to  over. 

Ttiere  is  no  need  foe  bm  to  cover  the  whole  list.  Bvciybody 
knows  of  the  work  of  tbe  Nstional  Touth  Administration,  tbe 
Civilian  Conservation  Ccvps,  which  gave  to  thousands  of  yotmg 
men  a  chance  to  get  off  street  comers,  to  earn  money  aad  keep 
their  self-reapect.  Tbe  VMeral  Gowremmcnt  came  to  the  raaeua 
of  thousands  of  communltiea  with  money  for  public  improve- 
msDts  already  too  long  ddayed.  Aurms  and  homes  have  been 
saved.  Great  strides  have  been  aaade  in  the  ll|^t  against  aoU 
erosion  and  floods. 

Thanks  to  President  Roosevelt,  the  time  la  coming  when  the  fast 
that  this  is  the  finest  country  in  the  world  wiU  rMlly  mean  that 
to  aU  and  not  to  the  privileged  few. 

It  is  only  fitting  on  an  occasion  of  this  kind  that  I  apsak  to  yoo 
on  tta  subject  of  ths  United  States  Postal  Servloe.  Svery  Ameri- 
can la  fanilllar  with  the  poet  office.  It  to  the  favorite  Institution 
of  an  our  people.  There  is  scarcely  any  individual  in  the  UUlted 
Btsbeoc  rich  or  poor,  who  could  carry  on  hto  datty  pursuits  without 
Its  hal^  and  X  need  not  inform  you  that  It  has  been  tba  outstaad- 
lag  factor  ka  ths  growth  and  devfikymant  of  this  great  Nation. 

Our  post  oCke  had  Ite  origin  in  colonial  timca.  As  early  as 
lese.  a  postmaster  was  appointed  at  Beaton.  The  first  post  road 
waa  ostabUAed  in  1079,  and  by  1001  steps  ware  taken  fior  a 
unified  postal  system  for  aU  the  Odonlea,  under  a  Postmastar 
Qeaaral  appointed  by  the  British  Crown.  In  the  years  before  the 
Bavolutlon  the  system  was  gradually  extended  and  Inqiroved. 
Fost  nmtea  with  regular  schedulee  were  estabUSbad  la  all  the 
Qplonlea  aad  man  boata  were  placed  in  servloe  between  Aaarloaa 
porta  and  the  West  Xndlee.  In  1753,  Benjamin  Ftanklin  was  ap- 
polTitart  Postmaster  General.  In  1774.  Just  before  the  Revolutton. 
IM  waa  dlsinlwf*!  by  King  George  for  insubordination,  but  when 
ha  left  eOea  post  roads  were  running  from  liaine  to  Vkalda  aad 
trom  New  York  to  Canada,  aad  the  maU  was  beiag  eaniad  to  aad 
trom  the  British  Isles  on  a  monthly  schedule. 

At  the  time  of  Wssblngton's  inauguration,  thefa  were  post 
oOoea  la  75  towns,  and  the  mails  were  carried  by  post  ridexa  aver 
l.TM  miles  of  post  roads,  conatsting  of  one  princ^Md  route  along 
Vbi  seaboard  and  a  number  of  eroas  or  feeder  routes  serrtag  tb» 
iBlaBd  towns.  There  were  no  envelopee  and  no  postage  stampa 
ta  thoas  days.  The  sheet  or  sheets  of  a  letter  were  folded  aad 
aealed.  aad  addreeaed  on  the  back.  Postage  was  paid  in  catfk.  the 
rate  varying  Aram  0  cente  a  Sheet  for  distances  not  over  SO  ssiles. 
to  ee  oento  a  Sheet  for  distances  greater  than  460  miles. 

TbtB  eflteleney  and  usefulness  of  the  Postal  Servloe  waa  greatty 
Increaaed  under  our  early  Preeidents.  Before  the  <doea  of  Waah- 
laglQB'B  second  administration  the  nimxber  of  poet  offloes,  the  mUe- 
afs  of  poet  roads,  and  the  vcdume  of  the  malls  had  all  Increased 
fivefold,  aad  16  years  after  WatfUngton's  death  there  wave  8,000 

Bat  oABaa  m  tba  XhnMad  States,  the  malls  were  carrtod  over  almoat 
/N»  mUea  of  post  roads,  and  there  was  schediUed  maU  aervioa 
between  the  centers  of  population  aad  aU  tba  asss  aatOemaato 
whldti  wwa  iprlTigliig  up  in  the  Inlaad  tenttory.    Newapapecs  aad 


Mmphleta  from  the  eastern  dttee  were  tredy  cfreulated  In  the 
West.  Pioneers  in  ths  wfldemess  exchanged  letters  with  their 
[friends  and  raiatlvea  at  the  aeaboard.  CommiBrdal  and  aodal  Inter- 
^courae  was  maintained  among  an  aecttona  of  the  rapidly  growing 
'oounlry.  The  Post  Oflloe  Department  waa  a  factor  aeoond  to  none 
In  the  settlement  and  devtiopment  of  our  Nation  dtring  tbe  period 
l|>efore  the  ClvU  War. 

<  The  poet  oAoe  of  thoee  tlmee  did  not  fuaetlon  akme  In  the  mat- 
tar  of  providing  a  oommnnicatiom  aervlce.  It  waa  through  tbe  poet 
office  tbat  we  laid  the  foundations  of  our  national  traanorto- 
tioa  system.  First  the  stage  coachea.  and  later  the  railroads  and 
steamship  lines,  received  contracto  ftom  the  Post  OIBoe  Depart- 
mant  baaed  nooalnally  vpaa  the  nqieditloua  handling  of  the  malls, 
vi^il^  had  aa  tiaelr  real  object  the  crsatlan  of  traaq>ortatloa  faoUl- 
tlea  which  were  eeaentlsl  to  our  ooounereisl  dervlopment.  Just 
before  the  Clvtt  War,  for  Instenfe,  the  Government  was  occtq>led  in 
ancotffsglng  the  settlement  of  our  Padflc  ooaat  tetrttory.  aad  la 
tboae  years  a  huge  part  of  the  total  poatal  axpeadtturaa  waa  paid 
out  oa  nutU  oontracte  ooveriag  ooeaa  aad  overland  aervtcea  to 
Calif  orala  aad  other  far  Weatern  Stotea. 

'  For  eo  yeara  after  the  adoption  of  the  Cctastltntion  postage 
diargea  were  paid  la  cash  by  the  maU  users.  Stampa  were  first 
provided  la  1847  for  the  greater  ooavealeaoe  of  patrons  la  mailing 
their  letters  aad  aewq)apera.  Stanqwd  envelopea  ware  In'roduced 
e  years  later— In  1868.  The  r^istered-man  servloe  was  established 
Jn  1856.  BaUway  poatal  cars  for  ths  dlstrlbutloa  of  letters  while 
la  traaslt  were  first  used  la  1883.  Free  d^very  la  the  cities  was 
authcariaed  la  1863  aad  tba  moaey-order  system  waa  iaaugurated 
a  year  later.  Postal  cards  were  introduced  in  1873  and  spaclal 
delivery  in  1886.  Theee  added  featurea  niuatrate  the  p6Ucy  which 
lum  alwaya  been  pursued  by  our  Government  not  only  to  employ 
tbe  post  oOoe  as  an  aid  to  the  devel<^mieat  of  aew  territory  and 
Bew  national  reeoaroee  but  constantly  to  iacraaas  the  aoope  of  ite 
usefulnees  to  tbe  people  ta  every  oommunlty. 
'  Four  outstanding  additloaa  to  our  poatal  fadUtiea  have  been 
made  witbia  the  mcmory-af  a  great  many  of  the  preaent  generatlmi. 
Bural  tree  delivery  was  inaugurated  on  an  experimental  basis  m 
18B6.  and  by  1007  was  in  fuU  operation  in  an  parte  of  tbe  country. 
XiCtter  carriers  now  bring  to  36.000/X)0  people  on  our  farms  the  same 
housa-to-hooss  ssrvlee  whldk  is  available  to  those  who  Uve  in  tba 
great  ettlML  In  1011  the  Poatal  Saving  Syatem  waa  founded,  and 
fh»  poet  oOoe  of  today  to  the  depoattory  of  aavlnga  belonging  to 
more  tban  a.000.000  peopto  and  ttoountlng  to  more  tban  $1,200.- 
000,000.  The  year  1013  saw  tbe  estabUahment  of  tbe  parcel  post— 
largdy  for  ths  benefit  of  tbe  termers  and  those  who  reside  la 
amaU  placaa  not  reached  by  railroad  or  txpnm  aervlee.  By  weight 
and  volume  parcel  post  now  constitutes  almoet  two-thirds  of  aU 
the  man  which  the  Poet  OOce  banrtlea.  The  last  important  addi- 
tion to  poatal  f  aeiUtlee  waa  the  air-man  system,  which  had  ite 
beginnings  la  1018.  aad  at  the  pseaeat  tima  emtaraoea  routea  aggre- 
gating 88/NM)  mUea  la  length.  llaUa  an  flowa  every  day  aomethlag 
like  175.000  mUee  aad  there  to  Ift-hoor  ntoU  service  between  the 
Atlaatic  aad  Faclfle  aeaboarda. 

Xa  oloatag.  X  waat  to  aay  that  thto  a«w  fMeral  bolldlag  win  staad 
aa  a  monument  to  our  great  Preeldent.  who.  in  carrying  oat  hto  tar- 
seeing  plana  tor  the  reatoratKm  and  recovery  of  our  national 
proq>erlty,  seised  tba  opportunity  to  provide  enqdoyment  and  to 
Btir  the  sluggish  tides  of  buslnees  with  a  building  program.  Thua 
h»  aerved  both  tbe  Poet  COoa  needs  aad  tba  greater  need  tor 
getting  people  to  work. 

It  seems  to  me  that  loyalty  to  htaa  axul  faith  la  hto  poUdaa  to 
the  fiaest  sxpressloa  of  gratitode  tbat  oould  be  exteaded.  Just 
at  «»«■  ttaaa  you  know  that  the  same  toroes  that  sought  fotnely 
to  prevent  hto  radeethm  last  year  are  aow  engaged  la  trylag  to 
undermlas  eonfldenoe  la  htaa  aad  oado  the  result  of  laet  year's 
election.  A  tew  members  of  my  own  party  have  Joined  la  thto 
awvemeat.  aad.  whUe  I  queatlon  aelttar  thatr  stncerlty  oor  their 
patriotism.  It  ssemsto  ate  thsy  are  aiaklBg  a  rsgrettaMa  mtolahay 
and  X  axpeet  that  when  the  Prasldaat^  Judicial  program  to  eaaelad. 
as  It  win  be.  and  the  country  views  the  results,  thsy  ivin  aae  their 


Prsaldent  BooaevSIt  baa  btought  ttto  eotmtry  through  the 
est  trfypmnttk  crtoto  la  Ite  history.  Futnrs  giaratlons  wlU  i  _  _ 
elate  hto  graatoees  evea  aiors  thaa  wa  do  today,  aad  the  peopto  of 
Gary  wUI  regard  thto  useful  aad  worthy  addition  to  your  lastttu- 
tlons  as  a  memorial  to  the  wisdom,  the  humanity,  and  tar-«lgbtad 
tor  the  pubUe  welfare  of  ftankUa  D.  Booaevalt. 


A  Political  Lament 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondag,  Man  10, 1937 


pane  BT  cLAxns  n.  click 


ICr.  HOUSTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  imder  pennteUm  to  ex- 
^y^  mj  xcmgxks  In  the  Rbccid,  I  Quote  a  poem  iRltten  by 


Ur.  Claude  N.  CUck.  of  Darant.  OU^  prior  to  llie  1«M 

electioD.  as  It  is  forever  applicable  to  ttaoae  of  tbe  minority 
party,  wtao  are  still  inclined  to  indulfe  In  lengthy  and 
abusive  discourse  concerning  this  admlrrtstratioo  and  prato 
about  a  balanced  Budget: 

BepubUcaas  tor  8  long  yeara 
Have  shed  their  coata  aad  akJaa  aad 
To  tall  tbalr  oomrartwa  how  they  faal 
Begardlng  Booaevelt's  New  DaaL 

Vac  8  long  years  they*va  pUyed  tor 
But  never  mentioned  9-caat  oatK 
They  aay  thto  Hew  Deal  atuff  to  rottoa. 
But  aever  ^wak  of  4-oaat  ootton. 

For  8  long  years  they>e  wept  aloud 
iStw<  ooHed  "thto  nsmey  apaniTIni 
They  eay  of  Uber^  we>s  been  sbosa. 
But  Bot  a  breath  of  9-«aat  oora. 

For  8  long  yeers  they>s  yeDad  aad  ravud 
"Tttb  Constitution  must  be  aaved". 
But  with  their  puarUa  prato  aad  prattle 
Thsy  alag  ao  aong  of  a-cent  eatOa. 

For  8  long  years  they^  been  at  aea 
And  now  they  oome  to  you  aad  aia 
Aad  offer  us,  as  bait  tor  votes, 
Ifors  a-cent  steers  sad  8-oeat  oata. 

For  8  long  years  they've  ye^jied  and  wallad 
And  tei:  us  how  the  New  Dsalla  tailed; 
They  teU  us  bow  we're  giriag  to  qtoU. 
But  never  mention  10-oent  olL 


8  long  yeers  they  tuaia  aad  tret 
And  hammer  and  slander  our  New  Deal  art; 
They  t^  ua  all  Booaevdrs  a  cheat. 
But  tozget  to  talk  of  "a-blt*" 


They  offar.  aa  la  daya  of  old. 
"A  crown  of  thorns,  a  croas  of  gold**— 
"A  balanced  Budget**— «an  you  beat  ttt 
wau.  oaa  thlag^  snrs^  you  eaaaot  aat  tL 


Goyernor's  Reply  to  An  Editorial  in  The  NatloB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEON  SACKS 

or  PBMMm.TANXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  10, 19S7 


IXraOk  FBCM  BON.  QBOBOB  B.  XABLi; 

PSNNSTLVAMXA 


Mr.  BACKS.   Mr.  Speaker,  undtf  the  lesfo  to  extend 
remarks  In  tbe  Baooao.  I  badnle  the  f  oOowIng 
liy  Hon..George  H.  BailB.  Gofcmor  of 


To  the  Maaam  or  nm  NAXsoir:  I  have  raad  vrtth 
editorial  Spain  la  flamaa.    wm  yo«  ba  Mad 
thto  lafetv  la  aaawart 

I  ouueunad  la  the  flndlngs  of  tha 
bacaow  l^ala  In  names  was  too 
propagaada  of  tha  Buropeai 
World  War. 

Bow  Biaay  thouaaada  of  our 
to  thto  propagaada? 

One  of  tha  aubtttlea  of  thto  pletora 
mntaiy  Bqperleaoe  to  OOeer  Its  '      ' 
a  dheet  Invttatlan  to  our  World  War 
aervad  la  tha  Navy.  Army,  aad  Nattaaal  Otaard, 
of  mOltary  sehools.  to  onllst  la  tha  Opaalrii  Lofaltot  Mtmaf 

Tha  Nation  laa  nadooMed^  dona  a  magalflMBSjOh  la  Hi 
py»nitpi«<a  eiralnat  tha  daagar  of  taarfsm  la  thto  eaoatiy. 

But.  nr.Bdttor.ao  tar  aahumaa  liberty  to  aenoynad.jga8  Irtish 
to  the  dlflereaoa  between  taactom  aad  rummnntomt  Bath  aea 
zvlgaa  of  terror.    Tha  head  of  tba  sacrst  poUea 


tbe 


of  aay  maa. 


mualaUe  eoantry.  aad  ttey  wfll  dtoappaar. 


Both  taactom  aad  oaauanatom  have  abaolute 
dam  <a  ths  piass  aad  trssdom  of    . 
Conunnatot  Bueda  both  have  lallgloaa 

That  tha  anay  of  Qonsral  Vfeaaso  to 
there  to  ao 


^r 


uos 
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fiiiiiiTnrmrti.  and  AawBhlstof  Jb  tba  M atloa  ao 
Bitv*  as  to  biUava  tlia*  tba  ^[?«»^«***  Oofanunaiit  would  ba  reoelY- 
li«  tha  too  paiail  luiaiin  of  ttaa  Soflat  Oofcmnaot  unlaaa  tba 
Boftata  iww  umlnuad  flpain  vooltf  ba  aanaBimlatte  la  tba  afant 
tt  fittuaj  tot  tba  Oowpunant  foraaat 

laka  a  tito  to  rmamfifxdk  and  learn  haw  tba  Uberal  Demo- 
entte  ailBiliihliillim  and  li^liiaUiH  tban  la  gtrbic  fair  pUy.  for 
tba  flmt  ttmak  to  Hw  veiftar  In  Famayivaiiia.  TImu  eosnpare  thla 
coodttloa  to  arbat  la  bMiBWtm  to  tba  watkat  tn  vaaetat  Oannany 


_  _  I  aj^tt  waa  a 

OolfBai  pot  down  tlia  SodaUata  la- 

tbB  anttva  oountiy  outatda  ot 

to  Htttar  and  wttbln  6  vaaka 

voald  bavo  baea  undar  tba  Wllghtlnt 


0^  advantmooa  and 
tiedalda.  tBema  tba  ba 
vldad  tba 


«t  anj  aUan 

flC^tba  aaeriiloa 

tba  Matkm.  tkanklr  I  valooma  tt.  pso- 
faMy  joat  wbiitiba 


Vacy  mdy 


Hirtgiblcs 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  IL  O'CONNELL 


nf  THE  BOUSE  OF  SEFBESENTATIVES 
Mcmta9.  Mtm  10, 1937 

Ur,  cyoONHEUL  of  BbodB  Idaad.  llr.  Speaker,  the  on- 
fBtanate  km  of  Urn  HliUkmUug  on  be  aaerlbed  to  only 
one  ttanm  ttwt  Is  the  ow  of  Ugfaly  tnltemmaWe  lUtlng  gas. 
If  tlie  HiuatMlmrg  bad  been  fllkd  vlth  tift«t«<i^mtn^u 
brftam  gas  tliemdtatt  eoifld  not  have  oecmred  and  tt  la 
pvobaUe  tt  voidd  haw  opaated  Its  aebedule  in  crossing  tbe 
flflantlr  fiii  yiiiial  jisiir 

XI  Is  InDoaoetvable  ttmt  fba  Untted  States  should  fafl  to 
realte  that  tha  Bbtdeabtarg  had  dfimcmstrated  the  eom- 
gwwtal  ?aloe  9t  4kltlUkB  i^jjMP*.  With  ttie  oonstmctkiD 
oC  iBuauvad  Aaserloaa  dMgHilM  and  the  use  of  *****"**» 


In  crtendinc  oar  f oceicn 

Has-tt  Is  now  aftoat  Important  Hiat  ve  do  not  ddaj  tn 
appraftaf  the  eonstiuctiaa  of  American  airddpa.    I  am 

atniUpi  ta  be  tMata  epnale  with 
wMii^.  tib  do  not  have  to  vociy  about 
aa  fe&  the  BiaBenoary,  tot  our  ^**^mt*^ 
•rbam;;  ta  t^gk  U  mUidim  oat  mm. 

wtae  «C 

mSl  mtat 

iBineoiBMlaB  of  this  potfntial  value 

en  Marrti,  Ml  inb,  was  given  entire 

ttie  dM%Mu  liMlrurttai.  and  qwiatkma  oC  Ameri- 


thrse  aJMitpa  and  for 


:X  aiad  M»  iwall  lb  fw  tba  maanar  hi  vtkidi  the  Hbvy 
fUhnied  tta  tnBt>  the  tmgle  end  of  tba  alwhipa  tlw  Itavy 

Hon  of  tfaaiii  itahtop  «tn  vtthhUd  ft«n  the  p4|tflc. 
lEi  Jhwt jiyar  oiliMa  ffarir  Ihitftsd  tt  of  aiaidpa  hvie 

Mffpna  tBH.w'Wbp  auacted  to  develop  ittMElcaB  nhtfilfn 
only  baofcoii Ufa  itnJhrtp  dMnoBatBatad  Its  vortti  tn  action 
dnrtny  thb  EWHId  Wtt.  The  lact  tta  WwF  had 
ipP^rtMd^  Jto  .iHBB  fba  valoa  af  akaMpa  vsat 
Iml' eMP^  TiWiBh  apprafbd  the  dodgnu  oonatrtBtlfln,  and 
MMwHi  H  the  ainhlpa  iribkh  proflded  ao  Basited  naval 


Ek  pctvpti 


whcii  an.otpMitaatlimi  hai  appfoved 
Mpiaaiae  of  thna  laive  stnie- 
ef  inllsai  whWh  wmf  aassi  thsf- 
Mr  weakMss  al  viiaA  pBlbts. 


such  an  organlzatian  would  be  TwaMe  to  setuie  other  work 
of  the  same  type,  nor  would  its  advice  be  credifted  as  of 
value.  But  the  Navy,  after  its  17  years  of  signal  faltare, 
still  considers  Itsdf  our  hl^iest  American  authority  on 
airships. 

If  we  gave  the  same  conslderatian  to  the  disasters  credited 
to  airplanes  as  we  have  to  the  few  disasters  affecthig  air- 
tfdps,  it  is  doubtful  that  America  should  have  advanced  to 
become  the  leado^  of  heavier-than-atr  craft  today. 

Durtog  this  period  of  17  years  private  enterprise^  also 
founded  on  the  eaqperience  of  World  War  air  serviee,  has  de- 
veloped both  naval  and  Aimy  airplanes  to  be  equal  or  better 
than  similar  planes  of  other  nattcms.  and  from  practtcally 
nothing  has  devek^edour  commercial  heavler-than-air  serv« 
iee  U>m  pusiUuu  of  leadership  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Over  this  same  period  of  17  years  we  have  seen  the  dirigible 
aizahlpi  improved  by  Germany,  secure  a  leading  position  in 
overseas  air  tranaportatlan.  In  commercial  service  Oennan 
alrrii!^  have  travded  about  a  mlllian  and  a  half  miles  with 
100  percent  safety  of  its  passengers  and  crews  prior  to  the 
Bfadenbvrff  disaster.  The  United  States  may  itoelf  have  had 
Vbe  leading  place  in  airdiips  instead  of  Germany  if  our  Amer- 
ican prof  essional  engineers  had  been  employed  in  place  of 
the  Navy. 

The  record  is  suffldent  to  dicw  a  new  approadi  to  the 
proUem  of  Ughter-than-alr  development,  whicb  the  l^s 
H.  B.  2252  and  2253  effecttvely  im)vlde. 

I  do  not  bdieve  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  streai  omr 
need  of  commercial  dirigible  airdiips.  Tlie  construction  of 
this  type  of  aircraft  has  been  advocated  by  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  Aeronautics;  the  Federal  Aviation  Com^ 
misskm;  the  Science  Committee,  of  wiilch  Dr.  Durand  Is 
diairman;  the  Department  of  Commerce;  the  War  Depart- , 
ment;  and  by  even  the  Navy,  in  amte  of  its  discouraging  elt- 
perience  with  naval  alTwhipB. 

Who  will  build  these  ainft^  and  estaldish  a  grea 
American  transportation  system  which  win  supply  a 
service  to  complmipnt  oar  merrhant  marine?  Private  capital 
may  not  invest  in  American-constructed  Zqppetins  unless 
ttie  Oovemment  snnplies  a  large  construction  subsidy  or  mail 
contract  Besi^tes,  private  o^iital  thinks  that  whatever 
another  nation  can  do  in  oonstructirai  our  engineers  can  do 
batter.  Capital  wants  better  ainhipa. 

Thus  the  failure  of  the  Navy^  own  ainnoved  airdiips 
after  so  short  a  period  of  operation  has  XM>t  only  diaoour- 
a«ed  the  construction  of  dirigibles  i^iidb  may  develop  to  ba 
a  primary  means  of  defense  for  our  country,  but  haa  also 
tctaided  construction  with  private  capitaL 

Apart  from  the  interest  which  all  Members  of  CoogiMB 
diouki  fed  in  the  development  of  dbigible  ainfalpa  by 
Americans,  I  want  to  point  out  to  the  dialrman  and  mem- 
bers of  a  few  sdected  committees  of  the  House  some  facts 
of  spedal  interest  to  each  such  committee. 

MfWibers  of  the  Committee  on  Conomerce  riiould  reoog- 
ntae  the  dlrigilde  airship  as  bdng  a  potent  means  for  ex- 
tsndtng  our  trade  relations  with  overseas  "ft^jTmn.  thw  tn- 
cstaaing  the  drmand  for  American  agricultural  produeta 
and  tfae  pfodoets  of  our  mines  and  factories.  WemaybuHd 
marine  vessels  and  airships  to  visit  foreign  semtorts,  but 
only  the  airship  may  cruise  inland  to  rich  marketo  which 
lack  modem  transportation. 

There  can  be  no  international  commerce  without  timna- 
portatlon.  When  a  nation  faOs  to  provide  modem  transpor- 
tation its  standing  among  other  nations  Is  adversely  affected 
and  its  international  trade  Is  reduced. 

The  commercial  dirigible  airship  is  in  its  infancy  but  has 
already  impressed  other  nations  with  its  potential  value. 
Germany  has  greatly  increased  its  trade  with  South  Amer- 
k»  through  the  operation  of  the  Graf  Zeppelin,  the  Hindtn^ 
Imrg  had  begmx  its  second  year's  «r>»Ai^«iy  to  the  United 
BtaXm  tills  month.  Holland  has  ordered  two  airships  of  the 
Hindenbttrg  type,  one  of  which  is  now  under  construction, 
to  be  employed  la  joint  German-Dutch  optfation  to  the 
Bast  Indies. 

You  are  doubtless  aware  that  very  recently  a  Brttlsh- 
Zeppelin  syndicate  has  been  formed  in  ienyi*tw|  to  piniihatr 
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nA 


Zeppelin  airships  for  service  between  Canada.  Wngland,  and 
India,  with  later  eztenslcm  of  the  a^vioe  to  South  Africa. 
Japan,  it  is  also  reported,  win  purchase  airships  for  service 
between  Japan  and  our  Padflc  coast  It  Is  certain  ttiat 
such  operations  will  expand  rapidly,  for  the  German  Zep- 
p^  Co.  has  already  douMed  its  plant  production  and  is 
expected  to  expaiMi  its  construction  facilities  again  in  the 
near  future.  The  Committee  on  Commerce  should  seriously 
weigh  these  facts  as  alf  eeting  American  interests. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  Is  aware  Great  Britain's 
high  standing  amai«  the  nations  of  the  world  is  based 
largely  on  her  trade  relations.  Her  vast  shipping  Heei  has 
carried  her  flag  and  goods  all  over  the  globe.  If  a  great 
fleet  of  American  dirigibles  were  regularly  operating  to  ttie 
commercial  centers  at  the  world,  then  AmiMlcan  influence 
with  an  nations  would  be  strengthened  and  the  bUent  of- 
fensive and  defensive  power  wtiich  such  a  fleet  would  imply 
would  tend  to  reduce  the  possibilities  of  war. 
:  Ttie  committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Wsfaeries  should 
know  the  American  merchant  marine  must  be  supported  by 
the  vohme  of  our  foreign  trade  and  wlU  be  benefited  to  the 
degree  that  dirigible  airships  may  socoeed  m  stimulating 
this  trade.  Captain  Dollar,  of  the  Dollar  Steamship  Unes. 
has  well  said: 

Wban  oar  Imnliwai  laiaaaautatiiaa  can  Tfalt  tbaftr  foaalcn  eua- 
tOBBMra  mof*  qul^ly.  tbay  will  go 
and  our  ablpa  wUl  tai  man  caigoaa. 

The  Ooflunlttae  on  Commeroe,  in  its  report  on  tiie 
ehant  aiiahip  blB  (H.  R.  0601,  June  15. 1002),  stated: 

Tb0  alrablp  aa  a  new  Ttfiicia  far  tba  aorvloa  of  our  foaalgn  tnala 
man  fftva  aa  IneNaaa  la  vaad  ovar  oar  aHattag  teat  ia»a— n 
iTTT"***'*  to  tbat  f olkwlng  tba  nplaemoat  of  mU  by  ^mm  la 
tba  laat  oantury. 

Dirigible  airships  can  cross  the  Mlantic  in  one-third  the 
time  xeguired  by  the  Queen  Jfory,  the  fastest  pamenger 
stfiamship  of  today.  Ten  great  Anwrican  dirigible  abships 
may  be  constructed  at  the  cost  of  one  Qaeea  JTory. 

The  Post  Office  Committee  should  reallae  an  Amrriran 
dirigible  fleet  would  ptovide  means  of  estahHshlnt  an  inter- 
iMtional  postal  service  of  tremendous  vataie.  The  difference 
between  pcesent  Btfam^*r  service  and  a  dirigihic  service 
would  be  like  the  diflerence  between  the  pony  express  and 
the  steam  railway.  The  large  freight  o^actty  of  the  dirigi- 
ble would  make  for  reasonable  postal  ratea,  and  the  safety 
feature  of  air  transport  by  dirigible  render  tt  a  very  desirable 

Bif^iiim  for  Kf**"*'*g  malL   PiovlsiQn  can  be  made  In  the 

bill  to  Include  the  following  amendments: 

IfaU  dian  ba  cairted  oa  tbaaa  abab^  m  aoeb  qoa^^  *"1^ 
poatal  rataa  aa  may  ba  raocamiMndad  by  tba  Uaitad  Btataa  Poat 
omoa  napartaient,  and  tba  paymant  by  tba  ~  *-  -~*»* 

alnblp  naall  traniiiartatlon  aaay  not  ba  iMa 
rata  cbaiged  for  caitytag  fltat  rtaw 


far  aoob 


Also— 


awfoa,  foe  tba 


aad  to  raeatra 
baavaflabla 


TD  provide  a  faatar  and  aafer  beaTlcr-tbaa-alr 
trmnnortatloa  of  unTwaa  mall,  tba  abtb^M  tfud 
for  beaTler-tbaa-atr  antt  to  n>ook  oa"  tba  atnblpa 
gaaoUna.  oU.  and  ottiar  atqipUea.  aad  rati 
to  all  oaaunarolal  baaTlcr-tban-alr  craft 
tanns  and  foni1tVn*T  aa  iball  ba  approved  by  tba 
.meat. 

Further— 

Tt>  supply  tnf  ormatfcm  oanoonlng  matearoiogleal  ooadltioos  and 
«eatbar  reporta  along  Ita  route,  and  tbua  may  prorlda  greater 
ZS^or  Ma^^eaSilad  tor  alreraft  eanrilng  bmUb.^  dirtguSa  air- 


.ablPB  diall  ba  equipped  wltb  at  least  one  baavler-tbaa-alr  cnrit 
'that  is  capable^  fUgbts  to  bigb  altttndeai  and  may  serve  in  tba 
same  manner  as  beavler-tban-«br  craft  are  bow  aimllarly  am- 
Soiad  from  land  atatioas  by  tba  Weatber  Bureau,  and  sball  ^ro- 
VMemeana  to  transmit  snob  information  by  radio  to  tbaWeatber 
^Bureau,  wbicb  may  provide  remuneration  for  suca  services,  if 
employed. 

Committee  on  Labor:  The  devel(«xnent  of  a  great  Amer- 
ican industry  provides  new  means  for  the  employment  of 
labor  If  the  loan  of  only  $12,000,000  were  provided,  in 
accordance  with  the  bUl  H.  R.  2252.  there  wouU  be  work  for 
approximately  5.000  employees,  in  direct  and  Indirect  labor, 
for  the  flxst  12  months,  and  approximately  $10,000,000  may 
be  paid  for  such  labor.  Compare  this  with  the  report  oftte 
Department  oC  Conmieree  on  air  tudostty  for  1936.  giving 


the  immber  of  wa«s  eamen  employed  aa  U,3M  and  their 
total  wi«es  as  $14382,800. 

To  show  that  new  industries  of  this  character  may  espaoid 
qukdcly,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  rapid  baerrasa  In  tha 
construction  of  heavier-than-atr  craft  in  the  past  18  monttis 
and  to  the  recent  announcement  of  Itaa  nmiglas  Abneraft 
Connration  that  new  orders  will  make  tt  neoeasaiy  to  In- 
ereaae  the  number  of  its  emptayeea  to  10.888  by  next  Janv- 
aiy  1.  Thus  only  one  mmpany  may  soon  laqoya  nearly  aa 
many  employees  as  the  entire  air  lialusiiy  lewlrad  tx  1888. 

Committee  on  Mtaies  and  Mining:  Behnm  hi  '"  " 

known  gas  for  use  In  Ughter-than-air  craft 
ment  has  expended  nearly  $154)80,080  fOr  tha 
and  productlapof  helium,  and  the  Amarteai 
ably  the  only  one  m  the  world  wbkh  Is  suffldent  to 
large  fleet  of  dblgibieB. 

The  loas  of  the  BtadnOmrg,  through  the  lihilnn  cf  tta 
fnflaremaWe  Bftiag  gas.  ooaM  not  have  bean  poasibla  tt 
helium  were  ea^MFed  instead  of  Ufdiug— >.  Tte  taet  tiM 
United  States  has  a  lazga  supply  of  faettam  limdd  be  aa 
incentive  for  our  constructing  large  i  laiiHfiiil  ali#iipa  fir 
attending  our  foreign  trade.  One  of  the  suvlvuta  of 
HhtdeiOmro,  a  resident  of  Washington,  whi 
be  would  asain  fly  m  a  dirigihie  reeled,  11  tbey  flD  tt  with 
helium,  yea." 

Tlie  members  of  the  Committee  on  naval  AflMH^  cf  wUbh 
X  am  proud  to  be  a  member,  must  know  fMtt  ttair 
tion  wtth  me  that  I  am  kiyal  In  my  support  af  oar 
The  fact  I  condemn  the  acts  of  ttia  Mghf^-tta 
as  being  In  my  Judgment  Incampetent  and 
NavylB  name  to  retard  Amerlean  developnMBi  of 
should  net  reflsct  apan  the  other  d^iartu—dB  of  l 

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  navy  'iHhter  than  air 
be  diseoothraed.  nor  that  the  traintaig  of  ahaUp 
at  Lakehmat  be  changed.  WBleas  to  entana  and  ea 
tnming.  I  taoegniae  aad  approia  the  valaaWa  warttaf  4ha 
naval  Tii^ter-than-air  dtriskm"  In  danonatrallig  tka 
water-recovery  system  and  of  proving  tbt  dIriglMt  alnUp 


>i 


of 
to  the  eredtt  of  the 
dwuld  ba  vahMbie  to  the 

Mjr  dmrge  Is  that  the  Ifavy  la 
tibe  dtsigii  sod  oonRfUfltioii  of 
and  I  condnnn  its  practice  of 
mxUm  irtio  have  Ideas  of 
prejudging  principles  ahleh 
if  luuperly  terted.    I  do  not 
the  leader**  when  that 


the 


Seppdhi  type  of  ahafalp  can  be  Improved 
engineers  can  derise  soefa  luiproi ement  If  ^ 
tiie  oppoitunlty. 

The  Ounuuittee  on  MlUtary  Aflalis 
tfffM"H"'T  of  General  Weatovsr,  upon  Ma  . . 
the  fMend  Aviation  Oommlttee.  when  hb  stated  the  dizlflble 
airship  may  ba  of  great  valoe  in  national^  defense  for  the 
tranportatlon  of  mtWfary  personnrt  or  vabrnMa  eoirtpaMna 
and  for  the  transport  of  mllttary  ahrpiaiiiBa  to  the  pettk 
where  they  may  strike  and  then  be  rdeasad  t»  I 

aircraft 

The  committee  most  reoognias  the  valaa  af 
effective  moUUaatlon  of  oar  armed  foroaa.   Wtaa 
States  has  a  great  Heet  of  oommerelal  aliiitfpB,  widah 
be  conveiied  to  naval  or  mllttary  servloe,  IPS  weaid  haw 
eflOct  scores  of  "asifal  airpofts*.  each  wflpped  istt 
group  <rf  fighting  ahpianae,  and  can  ba  laswsd  ta  psiata  of 
threatened  attack  at  a  speed  of  no*  tern 
hour.   Our  cttles  eodU  be  better  ptataetad 
or  bombiE«  with  defense  weapons  of  tide  d 

The  Committee  on  Appropriatlona  shoOU  conalder  that 
the  Ufli  H.  B.  228K  and  H.  It  8288  wmdd  provide  fuadstta 
expenditure  of  which  win  benefit  our  enike  Mtfr 
such  drcmnstaafoea  tile  appropriation  aiwIM  be 
irithont  iepafiiiwit  to  the  Oovensasot,  yet  fha  Mfla 
provision  for  only  toaaa  to  be  xcpaM 


\V 
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IB  B.  R.  391.  «biali  vmMn  dKRdd  tte  Nsvy  aeeept  tbfc 
fuOy  eqntpped  10.000.000  cubic  feet  atniiip.  tte  $0,000,000 
mold  te  flmoded  upon  (kUfOT  oC  tte  •Inriilp  with  Its 


rfMUld  anpveetete  ttet  tte  bffl  H.  R.  2262 

of  «ily  t«i>4iilrdi  tte  unoaatk  vfakfa  nlilit 
fgttecoMttiicUaulaABigicaflttwoOjDOOjOOO- 

fett  l9pcilii-t9pe  smiilpt  and  tte  two  giMt  atcshlp 
providBd  fta  tte  MB.  If  eoMtmetcd  won  tte  wbb- 
oCora  cnplovvd.  Ite  talB  oontemptatfls 
tf  a  arv  troe  ol  dodc^  dwlgnwl  on  tte  sa«en- 
vttactpta.  foBr  approved  toy  leadtng  Anexleea 
and  Mdtftactii  ai  a  eatiac  of  atent 


Tteie  ocMti  of  American  coostractlQA  «C  SSsppettB-type 
avetsona  pmiaai  ^iIiIqIi 
to  tte  MdBfal  ATtattan  OamaiMae  te  tte  MetateHt 

■Mie  ior  Mnoaatke.  In 

rippciHi  ainliipi  of  «i4r  7J0OJMO 

«*.150400^  and  an  Atlantte 


alwtiMBaln 
IViUikte 


of  Aifuuairtka  of  tte 
tte  fact  tte 


fegr  ttedovenuneat 

i«nwUm  «f  tteaotporatton  win 

as  ttw  oon^lPMttaA.  pgagieeeee  preferred 

te  aoU  !»  proilde  fwida  for  tte 

Ql  MnMpi:  tlHw  It  ie  poHUe  ttet 

kSFttewlaifeaAdUk 


te  given  to  tte  fact  ttefc.  tte 

«9k  tte'atnUpa  and  oOmt 

9ltfek  ttet  loaaa  ii  revrived.   Ite  cobt 

no  patst  lopatty  payaientB  or 

gnlnrtfi  qf  ^|«»^w**m  oOpen  ft«»il 

asdnrtvOly  Xor  WDik.oC  tte  ttwpocaftlan 

te  UmttM  aa  jiiiiiMid  lu  t^  JAidMBt  Hadae  Act  of 


Xteve 
fMldi  :1b  te 


takHr  tte  imnaBt  f  oir  ancopriaUaff 
kf  tte  aecrataiy  of  Ite  Ttmmuw  for 
—tfiirttnri  X  am  In  toll  aoeor^  «i^ 
tte  f»ort#«ifc  m  IM«  i^orti  ta  g^ftre  Qovenapwit  a^pendl- 
«H«a  Md  to  Mioaa  tte  Budiirt:  2to  tills  cmh  Z  l^ei^ava 
^fatol^b  atekto  '  laikai  ia  of  Bamnoant  Jtmrfirtinnft 
to  o(v  Itefion  Mid  ftfhna  to  pnvlda  Xonda  ior  ttelr  Imme- 
diate eonotnietlim  woold  te  uneoonoinlcal  and  tnflc. 

VftaMaa  MogidKatlOB  vlikli  BnBiBted.tte  enactniest  of 
tba  Miwtent  lAudne  Act  of  IMjt.  pravldiaf  OvnxiamuA 
Jotfio  ta  poliato  aatacpdH*  tootiflH  vte  HBpcopriatlona 

'     lor  tteOov- 
ln  tnoaooeanlc  alnMI^  as  providedln  tte 
lluioa  Aat  1  or  sea  vfiwfli.  can  1^  provided  in  an 
totteUHsIf 


telamtazMi 

iofliii  omfoDdi, 

|i|daoa«9WV«  gofcjto 
of  liis  typo  of  ainiitft 


emplooinc  leadinf  American  strttctural  and  aerodynamie 
englneexB.  ooostnwtiiv  and  testing  a  model  to  estahWih  j 
proof  of  tte  oorreetnesB  and  Tslae  of  tte  suspenaion-hridge 
type  frame  for  dirigible  atrdiipB,.  and  in  promoting  publio ' 
interest  in  American  Ughter-tban-air  defrelopment. 

It  is  my  opinion  ttet  Mr.  ReipeoB  knows  as  mnoii  about 
airships  as  any  otber  man  in  tte  entire  vorUL  His  ingeniH 
ity  as  an  inventor  Is  unquffltlnned,  and  te  lias  secret  idaas 
for  airship  improvement,  irtilch.  ntntn.  tested  and  i^vrovad, 
may  requiie  tte  unusual  procedure  of  applying  for  secret 
patents.  Be  is  of  an  age  when  te  may  do  his  best  iforlE, 
Is  a^tfs  in  hrrtinfiM.  and  healthy,  but  should  anytfedng; 
occur  to  take  him  away  from  us  before  his  airabips  art 
constructed  I  fed  it  would  te  a  national  loss. 

To  return  to  tte  consideration  of  American  airshtpo.  tte 
bill  R.  R.  2252  requires  that  tte  organiaitlon  of  tte  BevesB 
H^y|ir,^fn^M«m^«»*f«ii>K«4iif  Coiporatlon's  engineertng  and  op* 
crating  personnel,  wltti  adrlaory  engineers,  sdentlstai  ianran-, 
tors,  and  terhntRal  organizatiflns.  shall  te  ooBBposed  of 
retSgniaed  leading  American  professional  taknt  and  may, 
alK>  iDctaidB  rspseseBtatfaras  of  tte  NaTy.  Anny.  OBuaneroe, ' 
V  other  departsacnto  of  tte  Oorenmient  as  advisors  in  tte 
design,  rnnstrnftlnn.  operation,  and  eouipment  of  tte  air- 1 
ships  to  te  constructed.  I 

Tte  porpooa  to  to  provide  for  private  enterprise,  engaged 
In  tte  eonstraetlao  of  Amwican  dlrigUde  airabipe,  tte  nwst, 
capable  and  unbiased  American  engineering  organisation 
It  Is  possible  to  secure.  Mb  provlaion  reQutoes  that  tte 
Respess  sivpendon-bcidge  type  frame  te  employed  If  a 
better  oonsfcructiQn  can  te  had. 

It  is  intended  to  produce  tte  best  airships  for  American 
xxse.  Iherefbre,  any  plans  or  ideas  fw  improving  ainiitpB[ 
which  others  may  offer  will  be  received  confMentlalTy,  iH)l< 
te  eomidered  on  their  merit,  and.  if  deemed  wananted,,' 
models  may  te  constructed  and  tested  at  tte  expense  of  tte  < 
corpormtion.  Wot  any  plans  ttet  may  te  accepted,  a  suit* ; 
aide  remuneration  wiU  te  allotted  tte  inventor  as  ssay  ta 
approved  l^  him. 

In  oondusion.  some  dato  concerning  tte  Respess  aizship 
win  te  presented  without  tetdmical  description.  Upon  tte 
completion  of  tte  model  test  wldeh  oonf  armed  to  tte  speel- 
flcattons  of  tte  Naval  Bureau  of  Aotmaoties  tor  tte  oon> 
stmction  of  tte  Akron  and  Macon,  a  firm  oi  leading  Amer- 
ican engineers  wte  are  recognised  as  authori^  on  tension 
structures,  desiijMd  on  suspension-bridge  principles,  weca 
employed  to  mate  a  comprehensive  study  and  report  ttelr 
conclusions. 

Ttese  totiDiectB  reported: 

WlMairii  BM(7  be  mU  ol  the  pert onnaaoe  of  tbe  ZeapfMn  slr- 
.rti%>  irill  apidy  equally  to  tbe  Bmimtm  Alnblp,  bat  toe  Beipess 
airship  would  have  la  addlttow  tbe  XoUowlxii  advaatagae: 

Greater  etrength  and  nf ety. 

Oteater  Inherent  strength. 

IiweaaeS  length  ot  him. 

Decreaeed  y*y^^^%T*^ft'^T^  rpnta 

More  efBdent  uea  of  materlaL 

Bednction  ia  cost  of  oonstructloB. 

Beduetloii  la  time  of  oonatructloa.    i^rmus-am: 

■eee  ot  construction.  TT  vT^^ 

SlmpHnlty,  accuracy,  and  deflnltenees  df^odemttlon.  ) 

The  etieeete  In  this  airship  never  reverse,  thereby  removing' 
an  fear  of  faUure  in  the  hull  throiigh  fatigue  and  cxyataUlHttlon. 

Tbe  net  pay  load  will  be  unusually  high,  fadlitatuig  econom- 
ical oommerdal  operation. 

When  funds  are  available  fen*  tte  i»ogram  in  H.  R.  22S2 
tte  work  win  te  rushed  and  because  of  tte  simplicity  of  ttelr 
oenstmetlon  tte  two  g.000.000-cubic-feet  airships  are  ex- 
pected to  te  completed  in  about  12  montte,  Tteae  alr- 
diips  should  te  cspable  of  a  schedule  speed  of  100  miles  per 
hour  crossing  tte  Atlantic  and  it  is  expected  win  te  able  to' 
operate  during  all  seasons  of  tte  year,  each  airship  makins 
at  least  one  round  trip  weddy. 

Statements  made  by  Commander  Ednner  Indicate  tte 
conuncrdal  operations  of  tte  Zeppelin  ahrshlps  teve  been 
proAtable.  After  tte  dose  of  tte  HMtenburg'i  operatiag 
aeaaon  last  year  travel  agendes  reported  In  December  that 
an  oaoe  on  tte  ilist  2  montte  of  tte  Htndenbwr^'g 
AtlaBtlo  avwsea  HUs  year  had  been  sold. 
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Ite  two  terger  and  f airter  American  airships  provided  in 
H.  R.  2252  oould  carry  much  larger  pay  loads  tttan  tte 
Hindenburg,  and  tte  net  earnings  of  their  flrst  year^i  serv- 
ice as  conservatively  estimated  wiU  at  least  equal  tte  cost  of 
tte  two  airships. 


Economy  in  Federal  Expenditures 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BERTRAND  H.  SNELL 

OF  KSW  TORE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Maw  10, 1937 


BADZO  ^pr>Pie»g  BY  HON.  BEBTRAND  H.  SKELL,  OF  HKW  YOBK. 

ON  MAT  8.  1M7 


Mr.  SNEUU  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permissioh  to  eztoid  my 
remarks.  I  desire  to  teve  printed  in  tte  Racoso  tte  queedi 
that  I  made  over  tte  National  Broadcasting  system  Saturday 
evening.  May  8.  as  follows: 

LadlM  and  gwitlfir*",  temlsht  I  want  to  talk  about  eocnomy  In 
VMeral  «xpendltarw.  Wo  BepubUcaaa.  as  you  vr^  toow.  hav» 
been  tandBg  about  eoonodny  for  a  long  tlmo  now.  AtlastweMcni 
to  ha^e  converted  a  good  BiMBy  Democrato.  mejr  an  at  iMct  talk- 
Ing  about  economy  noiw— Kmetfalng  they  baire  not  done  for  a  long 

time.  M. 

I  want  to  pcdnt  out  to  you  that  talking  about  eoonamy  haa  not 
been  a  pleasant  taA.  It  bas  been  an  estremely  unrlnMant  one. 
Wben  you  taUc  about  aoonomy  people  oaU  you  a  aldiifllnk  THey 
caU  you  bard-bcarted.  Tbey  aay  you  are  not  Intereeted  In  we  poor. 
They  say  you  are  for  the  rich  taxpayen  against  the  poor. 

That's  what  we  Bepubilcans  In  Coogreas  have  had  to  IMen  to-- 
ftam  some  souicee  duriiy  the  whole  o<  the  last  4  yean.  Now  I 
am  not  going  to  give  you  any  kmg  line  of  statlsttca.  That  Is  no* 
neoeasary  to  prove  the  one  point  which  I  am  going  to  mate.  Wt 
me  rtate  ttiat  point  clearly  and  simply.  Oovemmental  waste  and 
extravagance  ends  by  hurUng  the  poor  a  great  deal  more  nian  it 
hurts  tbe  rich.   That's  tbe  actual  fact.    And  let  me  now  show  you 

how  and  why. 

When  the  New  Deal  admlnlstraUoa  came  m  there  was  an  emar- 
Kency.  TlJe  President  reeognlnd  that  there  was  an«iergMcy. 
We  Republicans  agreed  and  went  right  along  with  tiM  Damoorats  In 
voting  for  a  great  many  emergency  measures.  But  I  want  to  remind 
you  of  one  of  those  emergWMy  nMasjffes.  ^ 

It  was  called  the  Boonomy  Act.  That's  what  the  President  him- 
self caUed  it.  He  recommended  It  to  the  Oongrea^  His  own  advis- 
ers wrote  It.  I  voted  for  It.  It  contained  provitosfor  many  dlfier- 
ent  sorts  Of  economy  throughout  the  Federal  Oovemment.^  Ana 
the  PTMldent  made  It  clear  that  economy  Is  not  only  a  good  con- 
servative principle,  he  made  tt  dear  that  eoonfioxy  Is  also  a  good 

Tbe  ^Sdent'at  that  time  made  a  famous  remark.  He  said  that 
we  had  to  have  economy  because  many  governments  have  been 
mecked  on  the  rocks  of  loose  flaeal  poU^  Bto  he  did  not  a^^n^ 
ply  "govcmBwnts."  He  said 'liberal  govemmnts.'*  Let's  quote  hla 
own  exact  words: 

nxio  often  in  recent  history  liberal  governments  have  t)een 
wiedced  on  the  rocks  of  kMse  fiscal  poUqr.*^ ^ 

And  by  kxMe  fiscal  poUcy  be  meant,  ct  conraB.  eiUaiagannejor 
llvlnE  bevond  our  means  He  meant  living  on  borrowed  nxmsy.  Be 
m«int  that  he  was  against  the  thing  that  the  admlnlstntkm  haa 
been  doing  ever  dnoe.  Because,  aa  you  mSl  know,  the  Vedsna  Oov- 
enunent  haa  spent  SS  for  every  dollar  at  Income,  and  rninawrlly 
has  been  Uvli«  largely  on  bmrowed  money  from  that  day  to  thla. 

And  what  has  been  the  oonaequenceT  The  cooaeqnenee  is  that 
we  now  have  a  crisis.  I  do  not  mean  to  try  to  oom^bioe  you  that 
there  Is  a  crfals.  Tbe  President  admits  thsre  Is  a  crisis.  Demo- 
etatlo  Oabtnet  mfTi'**fi  Donoeratto  Benatoca.  Democratic  Mem- 
bers of  tbe  House.  Demoeratle  Journalists  tall  us  almoat  every  day 
there  Is  a  crisis.  Four  years  ago  we  had  an  emeigency.  HOW  we 
have  uiiiftieasiiil  jf  we  have  piogresssd  from  an  emergency  to  a 
crisis.  Tbat^  Is  the  outemne  of  4  ysais  of  Mew  Deal  eSoct.  And 
what  Is  t>»*¥  crisis? 

It  is  a  crisis,  ss  I  need  hardly  inform  yon.  oT  hl||^  prtoea.  It  la 
a  crisis  of  prloee  starting  to  go  higher  and  hli^,  faster  and 
fester.  It  to  a  crlsto  at  the  beginning  at  what  we  BepubUcans 
have  called  Inflation. 

I  almost  apolftgl'^  for  using  that  word  Inflation.  We  Bepubll- 
t^tt»  bave  used  It  very  often.  We  have  warned  the  country  that 
auiMiuaental  estravagaace  would  bring  toflatkm.  People  have  said 
^at  we  were  crying  ''Wolfr  "Wolf  r  Our  X>emoeratle  friends  are 
now  f— «"g  him  and  hearing  him.  Ttey  are  now  afraid  of  Ihla 
STbadw&lf  they  have  unleartMd.  •^ff.  «00j«tal^j  about 
lidatkm.  They  have  adopted  many  and  see  dlsmisilng  oOier  gov- 
TSSS^  tSmxtm  fwrwl^alnlii  tt.  AU  thTadvters  of  the 
Pnsident  are  trying  daq^erately  to  find  some  way  of  preventing 


prtoee  froaa  getug  vp  threngh  the  roof. 

iipisss  tt.  to  put  a  "oeUlDg"  to 

want  to  ctafsA  &at  Inflation  which 

TtkHf  new  Join  ua  Bepidilloans  In  fsartng 

Ing  to  stop  it  before  tt  gatbeie  so  much  Soroe 

etop  tt. 

I  want  to  aay  very  eerloosly  that  we  BepubUeana  wm 
with  the  Democrats  In  every  praotloal  Msasuts  for   ' 
tkm.    For  It  can  be  stopped— If  there  to  oourafe  to 
it  must  be  etoppedl    For  what  to  Inflatloar 

TO  the  prastleal  man  tt  to  Just  one  thing.    Pihiss 
that  wagee  eanaok  keep  iq>  wtth  them.    It  to  a  sttoatiaB  la  wbtoih 
you  have  to  pay  ao  much  for  your  Uvtog  aspenaas  ttaaS  yon 
cannot  earn  enough,  unless  you  an  already 
injiiiiMes.    It  to  a  attuatton  In  wlileh  your  ' 
keep  up  with  your  outgo.    The  aaa»  tojuat  aa 
emment  taeoma  and  outgow    It  to  a  alfatloi 
ttme  am*  time  egain  la  the  litotory  of  tb» 
you  ba^^e  lirtlaflmi.  go  np  like  akyxocfeeta. 
They  lag  behlad  the  inflated  prloaa.    They 
the  reoovl  cff  every  !T*-**n'  that  ~ 
yxp  thrott^  tlM  roof  and  wagaa  rise  after  thsm  but 
much  above  the  floor.    The  lift  In  prtoaa  to  fialer,  and 
11^  fMter.  than  the  lift  tn  wagn.    All  aavtogi  an  eventnaUy 

That  to  the  history,  ttutft  to  the  tragedy,  teat  to  tte  homaa  dto- 
treas,  the  human  auSttlug.  the  human  agony  o( 

In  other  wonto.  aa  -^«*«'^  can  be  a  panilsa  for 
but  tt  to  autonwtte  wreok  and  rata  aad  uaatftlgaSad  mlasry  In 
tbe  end  for  an.    And  today  we  stand  at  ttejpnrtals  of  It. 

That  to  What  I  want  to  emphaalBe  to  yoa.  Wb  afeaad  a*  tte 
portata  of  mflatkm  beeaoae  after  tne  einergenfty  we  eoBUB^sd  to 
njeet  that  oonaervatlve  prlndida.  that  libera  prtactole  gutera- 
mental  eocnomy.  And  what  did  we  do  histeadt  Lot  me  juiS 
trace  the  ooum  «C  tt  for  yoo.  Tten  yo«  wlU  sea.  X  tbiak.  that 
we  Just  simply  have  to  quit  dolag  tt 

We  went  to  tlie  banka.  That  to.  the  OovemaMnt  went  to  the 
benks.  It  said  to  tbe  banka.  "Wt  want  to  borsow  aoDey.**  Aad 
wliat  did  the  beUks  do?  They  oouiftLt  give  tte  Oovwoment 
what  It  wanted  la  gold  or  attver.  They  eooldat  even  give  O* 
Oovenunent  enough  regular  oumacy.  Ilk*  huadnd  dollar 
No.  They  atnqily  did  not  have  enough,  aad  ao  tta^  had  to 
their  aeoount  hooka  aad  write  tn  thon  hooka: 

One  million  doilara.  or  ten  million  doOen^  cr 
million  doUan  ondtted  to  the 
no****"g  but  money  made  to  eatto 

And  then  the  Oovemment  drew  chaeka  agalaat  thto  ondtt  to 
pi^  Its  empioyeea.    It  handed  them  to  tbe 
wlMm  It  waa  buying  snniUea.    Aad  thoee  — 
fc^jflnf  fiyi^    d^oeited    thoee    «»**t**f    ia 
oounte.    Aad  eo  the  "thla  air"  which  the  Oofemment  had 
rowed  from  the  banks  was  duuiged  In  that  way  latoeuxieat  baak 
deposits  and  Oovemakent  debts.    Aad  the  beak 
grow,  and  the  Oovenunent  debts  grow  aad  grew. 
we  have,  not  new  mlUlnne.  but  aew  bOllona  aad  Mllkna  of  boiak 
dqwalta.  and  new  blUlons  and  bllllona  of 
duoed  largdy  out  of  governmental  bank  b 
be  paid.  M  the  Pnaldent  oaoe  eaid.  out  of 
sweat  of  every  man  who  labcn." 

That  waa  stage  one.   Nowwecoaoeto 
eial  Inflatlonaf  credit,  all  that  artifleial  _ 
to  push  prlcee  artlflolally  up.    At  flrst  gradually, 
to  push  thank  vp  rapidly.    Mow  tt  to  beginning  b 
at  such  aeeetoreltng  repkUty  that  the  ailiiiiiiielwllisi  to 
alarm. 

Since  the  Movember  eleeUoa  pHoee  of  ewnhnanitfaetui 
for  inatanee.  have  hem  going  tqp  at  the  raSe  of  nan  than  %\ 
percent  per  month.  And  tbe  pneaa  ot  oertam  saw 
aa  lead.  atne.  aad  copper,  have  bean  golag  up 
than  ever  befon  in  our  htotory.  Tte  Pnaldsnt  hhaaaif  haa 
polntad  out  the  menaoe  of  theee  inexeaaaa  for  whMt  tttoadialBlB- 
tntlen'e  poUolea  are  mainly  reai 
get  oairted  forward  ultimately  lafto  tbe  prtoes  of  the 
prodaeta  which  the  averaae  maa  buys  for  hlnaslf  aad  hto  ^^ 
why.  then,  inllff****  will  be  really  vmoa  -m,  aad  te  hiafasie  dhtof 
vietlBi.  the  poor  maa.  will  be  tta  chief  vietlai  agata.  2^.^ 
BMA  wfll  at  lent  be  ahto  to  buy  the  aeeeanilaa  of  Ufa.  The  poor 
man  will  not. 

We  aU  nuKt  do  everything  that  we  can  to  pie»ant  tb»ta^ 
of  that  dM.  Both  parttoa  mnat  join  to  praianl  te  sntvaL  Miit 
I  want  to  repeat  tm^  the  one  baale  thtaig  thad  can  pweit  Ms 
azttval  to  the  lUmlaatlon  of  giniwii mental  waala  aaiS  •aansagpttwa> 

We  do  aot  believe  that  the  eitoto  of  today  ot  aof  cteHk  far  thaS 

'tis  estnvaaaea.    WS  aaee 


I 


t^k 


whien  mc 


twow  An  that  w^- 


BM^Hjer.  can  be  cured  by ^      __  .__ 

uotated  out  that  the  chief  auflaietv  fra 

woald  uttlmaSely  be  the  famMr  aad  the 

meaaa.    Our  propheey  on  that  polat  to  m 

true.    Inflationary   prleaa    an    threatening   tte  liaJiglBMi 

Mcurtty  of  the  maseiiB  Of  otir  ippqiatkm     BMnssad  tetos  i 


securt^  of  the 

have  act  aad  wOl  aot  eave  ua.   0o  we 
oontliioad  sad  will  CTatlmit  to  dedai 
ony.  must  not  only  be  prsaebed  bnt 
Tte  prospect  for  tte  eomiag  flnal  yitf.  as  tfM« 


of  the 


la  Ite] 


ition,  to  tlwt  durtag 


tiMa  STjOOOjOOOiPOa.   TUs  Is  a 


■dmiiUstratloB  4  yaan  ago.  whea  the  depresi 
We  an  aot  preparing  to  q^end  less  than  we 


wtoiipMitay 
at  its 
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ttet  we  BapobUfOMM 
voold  flp>l|y  prodUM 

to  atf  »  ttiB.    n  IB  attB  vaplMMBt  to  ny  it  nov. 
MT  tt.   It  !■  the  tnith.   And  no  poUtical  party  vbleb 

the  ««tii  is  tnrty  ewTlac  tke  9«pi^ ^  _ 

Mttav  eeHlBK  for  letfuetton  of  aovenonent  «• 
■^^         S  mil  I  Mil  In  •  feeotetloB  tntro- 
w  niiiai— iieii  TuH.  or  new  Terk.  Id  tbe  Boofw  of 

^  jq^  at,  Itrr.   Xkla  reKlvtlOB  calle  Car  m 
10  penMt  IB  tbe  anproprlattaae  for  «U 

Ita  this  maw 

X«oa?  ««Bt  to  end  by  t>lkii«  atooot  pglttleel  pertlea.    X 

«Mt  to  end  bv  ai9*m  J««*  **>••:  _    __,    _  , -^ 

Mo  BaM«  irao  to  to  Hhm  (or  tbm  oMa,  tbe  erlele  le  taese.  No 
■Httor  wbo  H  to  Mmm  tor  ttM  poHlMlily  oC  tiriltifm.  tbat  poHt> 
biilto  to  bMO.  Aa  tbe  IsMv  «f  tbe  BiipwbitoeTi  minority  In  tbe 
HoaM  of  nuiiiiiibinito^  I  bqpe  tbat  bm  of  eU  partlM  tmr  be 
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Slips  DlMrlBiBatiMi  AgaiMl  Railniids  mad  Rail- 
x«U  WockHB  Md  Prcw«te  lAidM  CoBcciitrmtioii 
«f  lad wirks  Mdl  PoralatiMi  Oft  uid  Naur  OcouM, 
Iskm,  aad  Mf ,  sad  Encovages  Developmait  <tf 

~  lBt«riw,TlMrcfe9FPrwMtH«tfc«  General  Welfare 

«ftlMNattea  

EXnaiSION  OF  REMARKS 

.or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ROBSION 


IK  THE  HOnSX  OF  REPBESEKTATIVSS 
Tkmtdtm,  AprU  8. 1997 

<lB«bo  MU  OL  a.  MM)  to  modiCy  eeetSom  4  o(  tbe  XnteBrtoto 

niitoiliii  ill   mi  rir r'~r — 

ICr.  BaBaxom  or  Kentucky.  Mr.  Spaoker.  m  tbe  time 
iNM  ttntted  fer  delMto  on  B.  R.  Iflft.  the  KKoelled  Petlengffl 
MIL  leiMw  te  nedtfy  eaetian  4  of  tlie  XaterHate  Oommeroe 
Mi,  §XL  V^*"****"  did  act  have  an  mnwtuultjf  to  state 
tmk  vtem  <n  Htdm  iBtportant  VOL  and  X  aou^t  and  was 
gnalei  unaBbnoos  edninit  in  the  Boom  to  now  do  ao. 

HUB  Wfmrtfiit*  BMMon  wm  up  before  tbe  Boose  dnrlns 
t^  •efCDty-fMntb  OoHfteas  and  tbe  BDuee  paoed  It.   It 
Ite  SMMfee,  bat  no  astion  was  takw  on  it  In  tbe 
I  foted  and  lyfced  tor  Itsyaie.   Wi  aMMore 
vstr-fBortb  Oonfxen  hf  leaeoB  of  ttke  fact 
lattad  ta  aet  on  it   Ow  eoOeagae,  lir. 
ianliniiiriflbla  WD,  K.  R.  tt^and  it  la 

ToMnt  te  tliB  paMtB  of  ttiia  un. 
HI  SMPiai  te  oqad  kor  tba  faflaoad  vortsttB  aa  waQ  aa 
te  aqr  dMriek  and  tbe  nation.   A  reiy  Inpa 
at  mr  atatMiamiti  engated  in  imkm  buetneei  ac- 
baia flfendnivpBtly  faoneslad  ae  to  amort  tbla 
ML  .m  aaa  to  ar  dirtrtrt  Mgrseiid  yoeltiop.    After 
a  Miafvt  iladF  ec  Hai  pnpoeed  Jegkiattai  afar  a 
t£witB9  Javi^  Z  aai  tboraai^dy  eoovlacad  tbat  tbe 
timk  MB  am  ba  la  the  piMia  iatmet  m  aell 

v9  OHP'  HHVMMB  4HMI  HM  ISiroKI  wVaMIS^  SDCI 

Z  aai^basBr  to  gha  tt  aqr  aaraetr  aad  aetiva  eopport. 
-^  ^  Mt  liiiaiiH  a  Iwr  aiarty  lo 

la  tMl  ael  tba  aHMattPt  piafiilflB 

fMto  la  ^MMaa  4  iT  4I»  aet 

AK  aadydor  iaikt  fSMi  «r  ftat  aet  tbm  bad  ba«i 

-    -^       fti  iti'adif  df^atCbNaT' iMBtatltioa  bi  laMa 

n.  taaaMtMlbr.  aad  albi :  J_ 

aad  wIMr  ^natieii.   WKb  tta 
-  tba  Xalmbifta  Otaai- 


duty  of  urerentlfla  dlaorlminfttlona.  rebates,  and  so  foitb. 
Tbis  great  Ooaunisskni  bas  aeoomidldMd  tbe  purposes  foai 
whieb  it  was  created.    It  rihnlnatficl  the  erils  and  dkH.\ 
crlminatlans  tbat  were  songbt  to  be  corrected  under  seo*  > 
tioTi  4. 

The  Pettengm  MS  betore  us  does  not  wipe  out  oiUrdy 
section  4.    Tbe  biU  esQxrsssly  states: 

Provided,  That  the  Oommlailon  may  from  time  to  ttane  pre- 
acrlbe  the  extent  to  which  common  oarrlen  may  be  relieved  from 
the  operation  ec  MCtlou  4. 

Wbenerer  It  may  appear  necessary  to  the  Commission  in 
order  to  prevoit  any  injustice  to  the  ahlppexa  and  to  the 
jmbUc  generally  or  other  agencies  of  transportation,  tha 
Commission  may  invoke  the  provisions  of  section  4. 

It  appears  to  aae  tbat  there  is  good  reason,  with  the  ez- 
cepticns  noted  above,  to  relieve  tbe  railroads  of  the  provi- 
sions of  section  4.  It  turns  out  as  a  matter  of  fact  that 
section  4  greatly  discriminates  against  the  railroads  in  favor 
of  water,  highway,  and  air  transportation  and  greatly  dis- 
criminates against  the  people  and  industries  of  the  interior 
of  the  Nation  in  favor  of  the  industries  and  people  residing 
akng  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico,  and  the  Pacific  coast. 

Statlsttes  dearly  indicate  ihe  evO  effects  of  tbis  discrimi- 
nation against  the  railroads.  During  the  last  few  years  tbe 
piqnilatloD  and  industries  have  increased  90  percent  in  tbe 
terrttory  of  the  United  States  that  has  the  advantage  of 
wai«r  transportation,  while  tbe  interior  of  the  United  States 
on  tbe  wtiols  during  that  same  period  has  made  practically 
no  increase  in  population  and  has  lost  many  of  its  industries, 
vo  ■■RBXcnom  oir  watb  oa  ab  TaAMSPoarAnDM 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  has  been  no  act  of  Congress 
placing  any  restrictions  on  rates,  rebates,  or  other  unfair 
practioes  as  against  water  or  air  tran^xutatlon.  Tbey  can 
make  and  dumge  their  rates  at  their  own  will.  Tbey  can 
diaciiminate  in  favor  of  one  section  or  one  city  as  against 
another.    We  torn  them  loose  without  halter  or  bridle. 

Tbcre  is  some  regulation  under  a  recent  act  of  Congress 
(m  intMstate  track  and  bus  business,  but  the  truck  and  bus 
business  are  not  subject  to  the  long-and-short-haul  provi- 
sions (tf  section  4  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  The  rail- 
roads are  tbe  only  agoocy  of  transportatioQ  that  is  haltered 
and  tied  with  this  sa-caQed  Kmg-and-short-haul  provisions, 
and  the  railroads  have  been  and  will  be  subject  to  the  dosest 
sanitiny  and  regulation  of  aU  th^  freight  and  pcusenger 
ratee  and  in  many  other  respects. 


TO  WAtn,  AH,  AHD  MOT0«  TKAinrOKTATIOir 

TbB  tazpayera  of  the  Nation  have  provided  very  large  suIh 
sidles  for  water,  air,  and  motor  transportation.  Tbe  9Bd- 
oal  Qovemment  has  expended  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
in  tanproving  water  transportation  in  dredging  harbors, 
bofldmg  wtiatves,  oonstraettng  canals,  and  lighthooses.  con- 
tributions in  creating  and  maintaining  a  merchant  marine, 
and  in  doing  other  acts  helpful  to  water  transportation. 
Tbe  ysdsial  Government  and  the  States  have  expended 
several  bOIIon  ddlars  tn  constructing  highways,  streets,  and 
bridges  tbat  aid  BU>tor  transportation;  and  likewise  the 
Vedecal  Oovemment,  dties,  and  States  have  expended  large 
suma  of  tbe  taxpayers'  money  in  providing  aad  maintabiing 
landing  fields,  airwayi,  aad  other  instrumentalities  to  aid 
afar  teaniportatlnn;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  raHroada, 
tba  ptoneeai  in  tranqKVtation,  must  provide  their  own  road- 
badi,  rgDinf  stock,  aad  other  equipment.  Tbey  must  sup* 
port  tbeaifelyef. 

JfDW  li  II  fabr  to  bobble  aad  bridle  tbe  raUroads  and  at  tba 
aaaM  time  turn  other  instrumentalities  of  traaqwrtatloo 
lopae  wttboot  bobMa  or  bridle? 


ooT  a 

Tbis  lavoritlam,  especially  to  water  transportation,  baa 
tbrevB  our  Natloa  out  of  balance.  Because  of  tbe  reatrio- 
tlona  ander  aeetioii  4,  Ibe  railroads  have  been  unable  to 
stdplba  prodaeta  from  tbe  eoast  to  tbe  Interior  or  from  tba 
Iptgkir  to  tbe  coast,  ot  from  coast  to  coast,  in  competttion 
idtb  water  transpirrtatitm,  and  b^tCT^^wft  of  ^<*  eondition  not 


«i 


5^ 


only  hundreds  but  thousands  of  large  and  small  industries 
have  moved  from  the  interior  of  the  country  to  pc^ts  at  or 
near  these  great  water  courses,  such  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
the  Great  Lakes,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  as  we  have  pointed  out,  60  percent  (tf  the  increase  in 
population  and  industries  is  on  or  near  these  waters  while 
the  Interior  has  either  lost  or  made  no  appreciable  gains. 

These  concerns  locate  i^-near,  or  within  100  miles  of  these 
waters  so  that  they  may  take  advantage  of  the  cheap  water 
rates,  and  it  can  be  seen  at  once  that  this  has  centered  the 
Nation's  population  and  its  industries  in  great  cities  like 
Boston,  New  York,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  other  dties 
on  or  near  the  Atlantic;  Buffalo,  Cleveland.  Chicago,  and 
Detroit  on  the  Great  Lakes;  New  Orleans,  and  Galveston  on 
the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Biexico;  and  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  and  Seattle  on  the  Pacific,  and  we  have  the  con- 
trol at  the  Nation's  economic,  industrial,  and  political  life 
centered  in  these  great  ciUes  at  or  near  these  great  water 
courses.  For  instance,  industries  located  in  the  interior  of 
the  country  cannot  ship  their  products  to  dther  the  west 
coast  or  the  east  coast  <x  to  the  Great  Lakes  or  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  in  competiticm  with  water  transportation;  therefore 
they  remove  their  factories,  miUs,  and  shops  to  the  water 
courses  so  that  they  may  avail  themsdves  of  the  low  water 
rates,  and  thus  unduly  expand  the  Industries  and  pc^nilation 
of  the  central  points  that  I  have  mentioned. 

This  is  not  good  for  the  country.  Congress  should  not 
thus  discriminate  against  the  growth  and  development  of 
the  interior  of  the  United  States  by  stripping  it  of  its 
factories,  mills,  shops,  and  other  industries  which  afford 
employment  for  its  citlzras  and  markets  for  the  products 
of  its  farms,  dairies,  orchards,  and  mines. 

We  are  assured  tf  the  PettengiU  bill  is  passed  it  will  tend 
to  correct  these  conditions.  It  will  aid  in  the  general  de- 
vdoiMnent  of  our  country  and  restore  the  interior  to  its 
proper  place  in  the  industrial,  economic,  and  political  life 
of  the  Nation. 


In  1920  there  were  approximately  2,000.000  railroad 
workers  on  tbe  railroads  of  this  countiy.  Today  there  are 
approximatdy  1,000,000  employed,  with  approximately 
1.000,000  experienced,  trained  railroad  men,  not  equipped  to 
follow  other  vocations,  without  employment,  and  we  are 
assured  that  the  discrimination  that  I  have  pointed  out  con- 
tributed greatly  to  this  unemplojnnent  situation  among  the 
railroad  workers. 

A  great  deal  of  our  commerce  on  the  water  is  carried  by 
foreign  vessels  emplosring  foreign  crews.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  very  unfair,  not  only  to  American  railroads  but 
to  American  railroad  woricers,  for  Congress  to  permit  this 
discrimination  in  favor  of  foreign  vessels  with  foreign  crews. 
These  foreign  vessels  and  foreign  crews  use  the  harbors  and 
other  facilities  provided  by  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
and  pay  no  district,  town,  dty,  county.  State,  or  Federal 
taros;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  railroads  must  provide 
their  own  roadbeds  and  equipment  and  at  tbe  same  time 
pay  very  substantial  taxes  to  aU  the  school  distrlcto,  vifiages, 
towns,  dties,  eountlea,  and  Statea  through  which  tbey  paaa, 
and  at  the  same  time  pay  tazea  to  the  Federal  Governmant. 

This  measure  merdy  grants  to  tbe  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  tbe  right  to  esamina  these  eondltlons  and  sttua- 
tlons  and  to  eorreet  tbem.  It  4oes  no  violenoe  to  tbe  motor- 
transportation  industry.  It  i^aoes  tbe  raUroads  more  or  leas 
on  aa  equality  with  motor  traaaportatlon  aad  eaaMea  tbe 
trucks  aad  buaaea  with  tbe  rafiroada  to  oompeto  on  a  mora 
equitable  baala  with  water  aad  atar  traaaportatlon. 

I  am  not  oppoaed  to  building  up  motor  or  abr  tranaporta- 
tlon  or  bufidlng  op  our  merchant  marine,  but  I  aae  no  good 
reason  why  tbeee  agencies  of  transportation  with  tbdr 
aubaidiea  from  tbe  Government  abould  go  without  halter  or 
bridle  and  at  the  same  time  place  the  raihroads  in  a  straight- 
Jacket  so  that  the  railroads  cannot  compete,  and  throw  a 
million  or  more  railroad  wcacken  out  of  employment  and 


give  a  lot  of  busineaa  to  foreign  ab^pownara  vitb  f oreigB 
crews. 

Ih  other  words,  I  am  thoroughly  oonvlnoed  tbat  this  <B8- 
crimination  against  the  railroads  and  the  railroad  wurkars 
is  unjust  and  unfair,  and  I  strongly  indulge  tbe  hope,  as  ex- 
pressed by  those  who  favor  this  legislation,  tbat  it  will  to  a 
substantial  way  relieve  this  condition,  permit  tbe  interior 
of  our  country  to  develop,  and  prevent  undue  eoneantratloii 
of  industries  and  populaticm  in  a  few  places  to  tbla  ooontry. 
We  seek  only  to  promote  the  general  wdf are  of  tbe  people 
of  this  country. 


ForeifiTB-Trade  Profits  for  New  York 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OP  NXW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  Februanf  11,  1937 
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BAzno  ATunRiwa  bt  hon.  bmanusl  ckllbb.  op  mxw  tobk 


Mr.  CELL£R.  lir.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  tbe  Appendix  of  the  RxocMto.  I  include  tbe  fol- 
lowing radio  address  delivered  by  me: 

It  la  — *fiiT*>H  that  more  than  360,000  men  are  enploTad  In 
tbe  harbor  tradea  oenterlnc  upon  the  great  port  at  Mew  York. 
Not  only  are  there  many  thouaanda  of  aaUora.  atevedorea.  Ugbtar- 
men.  truckmen,  warehouae  employaea,  and  ahlpyard  warkare  wtaoee 
employment  directly  dqienda  on  the  acttvtty  at  tbe  port,  but  elae- 
where  throui^ioat  tbe  dty  many  otheia  are  subject  to  the  portli 
ttuctuatlooa  whom  tbe  ptdidlc  doee  not  reoognlaa.  C  " 
brokera  and  fivlght  f orwardera.  raUway  men.  ■WpHwppty 
watetfrmt  property  ownen,  »nd  wockera  <tf 
tradea  help  to  siroU  thla  totaL 

Wherever  dtlaena  of  New  York  travd  ftom  their 
weat.  north  or  aouth.  they  soon  reach  tbe  waterfront  on  whleb  tbe 
proaperlty  of  thto  great  city  eeeurriy  raata.  Tou  eannot  ubaerie  It 
«t  Forty-eecond  Street  and  Broadway,  but  when  trade  lags  and 
iblpa'  cargoea  are  Ughc  the  eenaiUve  baroai«tMr  at  tmi  aatate 
valuea  caixlea  tbe  aewa  to  every  parcel  of  prupeHjr  In  tbe  dty. 
ZXirlng  tbe  bel^t  at  the  depreerton  more  than  SOjOOO  famUtea 
weredeprived  of  tbe  eervloea  of  tbdr  wage  eamera  alaoet  eatlraly 
becauae  of  tbe  falling  off  of  the  trade  of  Httw  York  Harbor. 

Thla  la  tbe  port  which  baa  tbe  greatest  ataka  m  tba  oountry^ 
foreign  trade.  Tbe  Inveatment  value  of  Its  plen  aad  warabouaaa, 
of  the  enonnoua  eatabllabment  whldi  keepa  tbe  trade  aetlve  aad 
moving,  la  doae  to  a  billion  dollara.  Tlie  ablpptng  oparatkNW  of 
tbe  port  bring  in  direct  revenuea  to  oiar  dtlaena  of  oe«r  fTSjOOOjOOO 
a  year.  Ibport  and  import  bank  aooeptaaeea  to  tbe  accooaS  e( 
our  foreigB  trade  eantribute  hanking  buatnaaa  In  Mew  Toik  at  a 
rate  wdl  ovw  $180/100.000  a  year. 

Thaae  are  aome  of  the  reaaona  why  tbla  ettf  bsilafa  la  fnwifn 
trade  and  wanta  more  of  it.  It  la  tbe  Itfebbod  of  tbe  greeted 
port  m  tbe  wotUL  Beoognlslng  tbat  fact,  tbe  perl  of  Wnr  Tortc 
not  only  vlgoroudy  pursuee  aU  modem  metboda  of  addlac  So  its 
trade  but  enperimenta  with  new  metboda.  One  of  tbeaa  la  wblek 
I  am  pereonally  and  partlculaily  intereeted  la  the  free  port 
waa  opened  at  Stapleton.  Statea  lUaad.  oo  tbe  lat  of  M 
of  tbiB  year.  Ike  operation  of  tbla  port  wUl  undooModly  la 
greatly  faemtate  the  ualatammted  flow  of  ssoda  tktoogb 
port  and  wlU  reduoe  ehatfaa  and  coeto.  It  dose  not  In  tbe  alight 
est  aSeet  tbe  piaaaut  tarkl  struoture  of  tbe  eoaatry,  but  tt  loss 
proride  aa  iniportant  aad  valuable  depot  wbsr*  fooii  oan  be  ast 
down  fkae  ef  doty  for  raahlpmant  to  otbar  eeuathes  or  for  uHl- 
BMite  nmtpt  into  tbla  country  wttb  tbe  <ii»piiitiiiilty  «  paaing, 
— '"'"g.  soffttag.  and  other  proMsass  not  ST 

Tbe  proklMtlon  agatnat  nMsufseturiag 
as  tbs  rasolt  of  fSan  wbleb  tt  la  benoMd 
location  of  Amarleaa  trade  would  ensue.  I  ballafa.  If 
tnm  were  pefmHtad.   Tbe  legWaflnn  was.  kowtfer.  tbe  raaolt  «f  a 
eompfwaiae  aad  to  dtanlnkb  tbe  ondne  oppodtlon  of 

I  bad  ttie  Honor  to  pceantt  tbe  bffl  la  laat  wktak 
Odiar  Ponign  Tkade  Zonae  Act.  During  tbe  priswf  oaadon  of 
nmiafw  I  propoae  to  amend  my  Mil  to  pvmtt  maimfXiMmug  and 
aleo  to  permit  tbe  esblbltion  of  gooda. 

I  diall  confine  my  remarka  on  tbe  fkee  pert  to  tbeee  aaaaral 
obeerratlona,  aa  Tunderatand  tbat  my  frtend  Ifr.  Jobn  JfelTensle, 
dock  ooounladon«r  of  Mew  York.  wlU  alao  apeak  to  you  a  mtle 


^   I 


»- 
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ammK  vBa*   ■■■■,  «»   w  a   ]lli^>t»  - 

ttttmeU^  aobjKt  Ooid  In  Xtaw  Tortc  Ktfbar.  and  Z  urge  jtn  all 
to  Uitai  to  bim  «k  tlwt  tlm*. 
Ibis  iMMi  SBO  to  aaotlMr  lutwrnUug  de?«lopBMnt  in  oor  gnot 

Krf  Wiir  T«rt.    On  May  10  o(  tbim  ywr  Sto  opcM  to  tee 
Auttaottty  Ommbono  Building  tte  flnt  farclgn-tnide  lafr 
iSSTSTSi  TOilt«l  Btot-^iyr  «f^ 

oC  tiM  MBRhuito  AModatlon  o(  If«w  Totlc.  ia  tbo  dUrf 

5TfB«%w  ctf  that  Cidr.  and  tta  board  of  dlraetota  ouoiiirlM 

a  0mip  of  ■  I  ■  Hnai  *»«  MflBoBiatiila  man  «bo  are  iMdm  to  ttao 


Hi*  totr  it  iMlBf  teld  far  tba  pmpoaa  of  foatMrlnc  tbe  itamgn 
trada  o(  ttila  oonnlry  bf  bringing  togetber  tba  vary  baat  pro^cta 
avallabla  both  in  our  import  and  asport  trada.  It  U  matoiy  a 
eaouHMcelal  fair,  but  tt  la  bound  to  ba  a  graat  edncatlcaMJ  enter- 

Bilaa  for  tba  ganaral  bortnMi  public.  

^fot  only  la  a  vvy  nnaawMiaM?o  oaoaa  atetloa  e(  our  foreign 
tnda  to  ba  Ob  asblblt  at  tba  fUr  but  a  vary  grapblc  vtew  at  our 
tenorta  vlll  ba  avallabia  to  tba  exblbtti  of  tba  1«  foreign  natlona 
ShKi  HATa  oAoiaQy  i«read  to  partle^ata  to  tba  talr.  Moreover, 
our  own  aoveminant  baa  contrtbotad  tta  avqpport  and  tta  partld- 
nation  to  tba  eiKblbltB  to  a  vary  aubetantlal  degree. 

Aooofdlna  to  the  diiaiitma  of  tbe  fair,  tba  Ooferaaaant  exblbtta 
vbleb  bava  baea  votfead  oat  diartng  tba  paat  few  aaontba  will  ba 
ona  of  tba  mi^  to^ortaat  and  unmaual  f eafcurea.  and  I  am  cure 
soa  win  ba  Urttftiwl  to  bear  aoaae  of  tba  plaaa.  For  example. 
Koogb  a  aamlladlaial  body,  tba  tMrtff  Onwiinllnn  la  ma^ng 
lite  flnt  eablbtt  cf  tta  work  on  ttila  oee  wka  to  tbe  form  of  a 
nondar  damonatimtaon  of  ttM  vaat  range  of  foreign  produeta  necea- 
mijM  tbe  AnMtfteaa  atandard  of  Itvtog.  Bampiea  of  tbeee  prod- 
«ato  vm  ba  Uafead  by  ellk  tMea  to  a  large  van  map  pleturtog 
«ha  60  or^aora  eountriea  of  tba  world  wblob  aiqiply  indbpeneabla 


l» 


aa  tbe 


of  mate,  wbleb  la  generally  to  ebacga  of  tba 
—  wm  bave  a  aertee  of  atrfktav  waQ  panda. 
_  jidurtilM  aMsat  balpfttlfy  afleeted  by 
to  f oeeign  trade.    Tba  8teto  Department 
win  alao  put  Ma  jiaeeijiat  dlvtokm  on  view  and  will  demooBtrato 
aMMrafilii 

to  the  ilBBiBi  of  a  ipai _ 

of  Oeoanane  wlB  dlaplay  • 

lhafleelBe  emwIMw.  wttb  tba  lueaf  ion  of  an 

ta^nad.  «taig  tmb  a  tdralght-ltoa 

/of  wbat  iiappena  to  eft  Anwiean  anort  order  from  the  tlma 

11  n  fliat  devaioped  to  a  fonlgn  aonlry  by  tba 
•wvtaa  of  tbe  Bmaan  «f  Pcmgn  and 
an  Ito  etowe.  until  tba  ' 


to  tba 

of  Agrtooltora  wfll  aet  wp  a  aamplate  axblbtt 
wpemeny  anptoa  and  oMna  frutta,  and  win 
I  atabarato  aartbod  of  gueadtog  the  blgb  atand- 

^rtottltarai  prodoete.  mataty  eotkm.  tobaoeo 

' ModelB  of  an 

win  ba^eablbMad  to  tba  ortgtoal  ptodueto  under 
of  Agrlcnttnral  ■esaMaidea. 
wm  bava  a  fowlgn-man  mblbtt 
r  aervlee  wttb  eoaepleto  retwada  of 
of      "  "    ~ 

of  tba  largeet  eabtott 

win  tofliude  a  qirclal 

of  tba  League  of  Mbtlooa. 

from  tba 

to  tedna- 

*%uto* 
T  feH 
a  pro- 
of lMi«  for  labor. 
'    of  tba 
tfarougb- 


ov  etty.  Do  not  eonfum  It,  bofwwver.  wttb  tba  deftotto 
ijlmilj  marfcad  diattoetiona  between  tt  and  tba  Woiid  Two-Way 
Ttode  VWr.  lliat  event  will  not  be  for  1  year  only:  It  will  be  Ilka 
tba  Lelpaig.  Bruaeda.  and  BrttlBb  Induatrlee  Fair,  and  many  oAbor 
faatdUar  aad  atandard  Induatrial  f atre  of  Kurope,  an  annual  ooea<- 
ilon  to  be  bflid  eada  year  aa  a  fixture  to  tbe  world  of  Amarieaa 
foreign  trade. 

New  Tockera  do  not  reallae.  and  many  otber  Ammlcana  atlU 
leee,  tbat  laat  year  abnoat  100,000  foreign  vtaltore  came  to  tbla 
country.  Many  of  tbem  came  frankly  aa  tourlata,  but  a  major 
proportion  alao  oama  wltb  a  genuine  totereet  to  Amerloan  bual- 
naai  and  Induatry,  bent  on  aedig  our  good  roada,  our  engineering 
eiileipilaea,  our  modem  maae-productlon  Industry,  our  ebofie^ 
botelB.  and  porta.  Tbe  outetandlng  value  of  tba  World  Two-Way 
Trade  FUr.  to  my  mind,  wlU  be  to  foeua  tbe  benaflto  to  tbe  yeare 
to  coma  of  tbla  stream  of  foreign  visitors  ao  that  at  ona  time  and 
place  tbey  may  see  at  an  Industrial  fair  of  our  own  a  gra^lo 
picture  of  Amerloan  life  and  American  industelal  laugieea.  Tbio 
wfll  mean  more  bustoeea  for  our  people,  sKire  activity  to  car 
porta,  and.  to  the  long  run.  more  friends  abroad. 

I  believe  to  the  future  of  our  foreign  trade,  and  I  atand  ready 
to  bdp  It  to  all  ctmstructlve  measures.  Our  exporta  laat  year 
were  abnoat  70  percent  greater  than  at  the  depth  of  tbe  daprae 
akm.  Our  foreign  trada  la  being  vlgoroosty  resmned.  It  boMa 
tba  proqpect  of  more  proAta  for  New  York  and  a  better  aeeurlty 
for  our  people  as  a  wlurie  to  maliitainlng  a  genulnrty  Amerlcaa 
atandard  of  living. 

I  desire  my  audience  to  become  toterested  to  our  giaat  bacbor 
and  port  of  Mew  York.  I  know  of  no  better  way  than  to  beoooM 
toterested  to  our  World  Two-Way  Trade  Fair  to  be  held  May  10 
to  aa.  1937.  at  Coounerce  HaU,  Port  Authority  Commeroe  Bulldtng, 
■gbtb  Avenue,  IHm  York  City.  Your  toterest  wlU.  Indeed,  ba 
repaid  a  thousandfold  and  your  pride  to  tbe  magntfleent  develop^ 
It  of  Itow  York'a  foreign  trade  will  be  greatly  enhanrad. 


Consumers  Bureav 


to  aeO'  foods. 

to  W9W  York  Ctty. 

to  tba  Ufa  of 


The  Late  Benjamin  Enrtz  Focht 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  ROLAND  KINZER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  10, 1937 

l£r.  KINZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  mindful  and  conscious  of  a 
P^Tytwfti  loss,  I  desire  to  express  my  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  our  late  colleague.  Benjamin  Kustz  Focht,  who  on  liarch 
27. 1937.  was  called  to  his  eternal  reward.  On  that  day  his 
district,  tbe  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  this  body  tat  a 
true,  flJble,  and  loyal  son.  citizen,  and  ReiMresentative. 

Bom  in  New  Bloomfleld  on  March  12.  1863.  the  son  of  a 
Lutheran  minister,  Mr.  Focht  pursued  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  and  later  at  Bucknell  University,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  and  Susquehanna  University,  where, 
under  religious  and  patriotic  Influence,  he  became  well 
grounded  in  fundamental  principles  of  government  and 
economic  development. 

Ih  the  field  of  journalism  and  politics  he  devoted  his  life 
and  talents  to  the  service  of  his  people  with  those  qualities 
of  ability,  flddity,  and  understanding  that  so  endeared  him 
to  all  his  friends  and  acquaintances. 

Mr.  Focht  was  a  veteran  legislator,  throughout  a  long 
and  distinguldied  public  career— onbracing  10  years  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Oeneral  AsaemUy  and  State  Senate,  and  al- 
most 20  years  as  a  Member  of  this  body— he  enjc^ed  the 
triendship,  confUipnce,  and  esteem  of  his  colleagues  and 
ooa8tttusnt&  He  knew  his  people  both  as  indivldiialB  and 
groups.  He  knew  the  farmer,  wage  earner,  tradesman, 
merchant,  and  manufacturer.  He  knew  the  soldier,  the 
wldoiw,  and  dependmts.  to  each  and  all  ot  wbam  he  ex- 
tended true  sympathy  and  such  hdpfulness  as  was  within 
bis  power.  In  his  8ervV:e  to  his  home  pecmde  he  knew  no 
pcdities.  no  sects,  and  no  classes.  His  life  was  spent  in 
fthamptmnlng  the  cause  of  the  expressed,  and  he  was  a  firm 
believer  in  the  high  principles  upon  which  his  pcdtUcal  party 
was  founded. 

Bis  colleagues  in  this  body  and  the  citixens  d  bis  State, 
particularly  at  tbe  Eighteentii  Congressional  District  at 
Pennsylvania,  have  lost  an  aide  public  servant  whose  memory 
will  long  be  cherished. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  ItERRY  VOORHIS 

OP  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thurs^y,  April  8,  1937 

Mr.  VOORHia  Mr.  Speaker,  the  one  universal  interest 
of  all  citizens  of  America  is  their  commcm  interest  as  con- 
sumers. We  have  been  a  Nation  of  tMroducticm-minded 
people,  and  this  has  had  its  advantages.  But  tbe  interests 
of  various  groups  of  prot^ucers  are  frequently  in  conflict  and 
we  greatly  need  at  present  to  counterbalance  this  by  tbe 
development  of  an  economic  interest  that  can  be  universal 
in  its  appeaL 

THS  commcB  lis  tbs  "womunniMm  wouamT 

And  yet  the  consumer  has  been  as  badly  neglected  as  any 
population  element  in  America,  so  far  as  practical  govern- 
mental service  is  conoeifned.  Bureaus  which  mifl^t  render 
him  invaluable  service  are  either  hidden  from  his  view  so 
he  hardly  knows  they  cpst,  or  else  have  become  primarily 
concerned  with  renderiiog  service  to  groups  of  producers. 
For  example.  I  believe  the  invaluable  information  possessed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Stamtuds  is  available  to  manufacturers 
but  not  to  the  citizens  Of  tbe  Nation  who  support  this  Bu- 
reau with  their  taxes.  Qome  of  the  recent  work  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  demonstrating  throu^  its  publi- 
cations the  necessary  cojmmunity  of  interest  of  farmers  and 
consumers  offers  an  en^uraging  exception  to  this  general 
statement  I 

As  consideration  is  giTen.  therefore,  to  the  proposal  of  the 
President  for  a  reorganiisation  of  the  executive  departments. 
It  seems  most  fitting  t<|>  suggest  that  the  interest  of  130.- 
000.000  consumers  be  djefinitely  and  qyctflnally  recognized 
in  our  governmental  organization. 

THS  XEU  fU  IB  »ST  ZJiW-BXrOBCUTO  AOMKT 

There  are  a  great  many  departments  of  government  whose 
work  normally  creates  a  body  of  fact  and  information  whi<di 
would  be  invaluable  to  the  consumers  ot  the  Nation  if  made 
generally  available  to  them.  Indeed,  while  we  are  worrying 
about  tbe  possibility  of  enforcing  pure  food  and  drug  laws 
we  ought  to  consider  the  power  of  information  and  knowl- 
edge in  the  hands  of  consumers  as  the  most  effective  means 
of  such  enforcement  that  could  probably  be  devised. 

The  consumers  of  the  United  States,  moreover,  are  be- 
ginning to  wake  up  and  develop  a  "consumer  consciousness.'' 
Especially  amcmg  women's  organizations  and  among  con- 
Bumers'  cooperative  groups  is  this  true.  All  that  is  needed 
is  a  little  guidance  and  some  encouragement,  and  we  may 
quite  possibly  develop,  through  the  consumer  cooscioos- 
ness  a  correspcniding  devotion  to  general  public  interest, 
which  undoubtedly  our  Nation  needs  badly  at  present. 
-  It  has  been  demonstniited  over  and  over  again  that  when 
a  bureau  or  agency  of  government  is  once  set  up  to  serve 
the  people  in  a  certain  way  it  becomes  a  focal  point  for 
what  would  otherwise  be  sporadic  and  oftentimes  fruitless 
effort. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  earnestly  suggested  that 
In  the  working  out  of  plans  for  a  reorganization  of  tbe  ex- 
ecutive department  careful  consideration  be  given  to  tbe 
setting  up  of  a  bureau  in  the  department  of  social  welfare 
to  be  known  as  the  consumers'  bureau.  The  personnel  of 
such  a  bureau  need  not  be  large,  for  most  of  the  detail  and 
fact-finding  work  is  already  being  done  by  existing  depart- 
ments and  bureaus. 

The  proper  duties  and  activities  of  such  a  bureau  become 
easily  manifest  on  a  moment's  consideration.  It  should 
have  the  authority  and  the  duties  of  representing  the  con- 
sumers of  the  Nation  in  the  f ormi;dation  and  administration 
of  governmental  policies.  It  should  collect  information  of 
interest  to  or  protective  of  the  consumer  from  the  various 


dopartments  of  government,  such  as  tbe  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, Bureau  at  Mines,  Bureau  of  PubUe  Healtb,  Food  and 
Drug  Adminlstratton,  Department  d  Agriculture,  and  De- 
partment of  Labor,  and  make  such  information  easily  avail- 
able to  tbe  consumers  of  the  Nation.  It  should  have  a  par- 
ticular duty  in  exposing  and  preventing  false  and  decepUva 
advotislng  or  to  assist  the  policing  agencies  of  govemmoit  in 
getting  tbat  job  done.  Publication  of  tbe  Consumers' Guide, 
now  published  by  tbe  Consumers'  Counsel  in  tbe  Department 
of  Agriculture  should  be  continued  by  tbe  newagiancy  and  tbe 
scope  of  Its  subject  matter  broadened.  Standards  of  weii^t, 
measure,  and  quality  might  eventually  be  set  up  to  cover 
omsumptton  goods  and  aniropriate  labels  or  tags  prepared 
and  made  available  to  vendors  of  goods  that  met  tbese 
standards. 


A  division  of  consumers'  organizations  might  be  a  desirable 
part  of  such  a  bureau  or  department  By  mefa  a  division 
guidance  to  groups  in  the  f  (mnation  of  coopentttves  could 
be  given  and  tbe  various  organizations  having  altogether 
millions  of  members  who  are  now  eac«r  to  do  something 
but  at  a  loes  to  know  what  to  do  could  be  directed  in  their 
efforts. 

In  short  the  suggested  bureau  or  department  would  be- 
come the  watchdog  of  the  consumers*  interest  in  tbe  Nation. 
It  would  aim  to  protect  tbe  consumer.  It  would  have  a 
direct  interest  in  seeing  pure  food  and  drug  laws  effectively 
enforced;  it  would  assist  in  making  tbe  consumers'  doUar 
go  farther,  thus  in  effect  inereastng  tbe  purchasing  power 
of  the  people.  It  would  be  tbe  effective  weight  to  halanwi 
the  effort  of  producers  to  raise  prices  b^rond  reasonable 
levels. 


AU.  oamnnatKt  ooohbbls  saouut  wobk  oot  or 
If  it  were  desired  to  go  a  step  further  in  the  Interest  ot 
efflcioicy  and  greater  effectiveness,  an  tbe  consumers'  coun- 
sels which  axe  now  functioning  in  many  different  depart- 
ments and  agencies  could  have  tbdr  work  coordinated  under 
this  bureau.  Tbe  bureau  ought  then  to  have  aa  paii  at  tti 
duties  tbe  responsihtHty  of  representing  the  consumers'  In- 
terests before  all  tbe  regulatory  commissions  of  the  Govem- 
ment 

The  end  and  aim  of  the  work  of  the  propoaed  consumer^ 
bureau  would  be  to  assist  the  consumers  of  tbe  Nation  In 
obtaining  a  steadily  increasing  supply  of  goods  of  estabUsbed 
quality  at  fair  prices,  so  that  a  constant  advanconent  In 
their  standards  of  living  may  be  accomplished. 


KO   ABOXXXOirAL 

AD  this  could  be  accomplished  v^th  a  very  small  personnel, 
since  tbe  principal  need  is  for  the  coordination  of  tbe  results 
of  wo^  already  being  done  or  sumrased  to  be  done  in  many 
different  branches  of  Government  Savings  resulting  from 
such  coordination  should  offset  any  additional  expense. 

Every  American  is  a  consumer.  We  need  this  wnphasti 
on  our  common  interest 


Thirteentii  Anniversary  of  the  Foim&ag  of  tho 
Order  of  Aleph  Zadik  Aleph 

EXTENSION  OF  REBIARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  F.  MCLAUGHLIN 

OP  NKBSASKA 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  19, 1937 

Mr.  Mclaughlin.  Mr.  speaker,  at  this  time  I  destae  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House  to  an  event 
of  importance  to  the  Second  Congressional  Dtstrlet  at  Ne- 
braska. On  May  9  this  year  there  win  be  odrtirated  tbe 
tbhrteenth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  iatenuttional 
order  Aleph  Zadik  Aleph,  tbe  junior  B*nai  B'mb,  in  ttia 
city  of  Omaha  by  a  fellow  eitlaen,  Sam  Beber,  of  tXie 
Mmi<»  city.  Today  tbat  same  movonent  numbers  over  200 
chapters. 


fr 
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Ttah  >«tah  900V  nn^  trngfaOMation  it  devc«ed  to  the 
«aik  of  detafciPing  «&  f"»*g»»**'^*^  citiaoiry  by  Its  mtense 
viwiam  of  enltaxil,  aoeW  flerrtoe.  leUgkNtf,  todml.  and  al^^ 
leUDMdTltj.  Brtriodm  to  fto  nwt  detoWc  form,  to^ 
ftf  tMchioc  an  nndastandlnf  of  and  devotioo  to  the  gxeat 
dnm^HlBah  of  onr  country,  has  been  the  real  aim  oT 
tfala  fine  yoaHh  wunuMOoL  ,   , 

I  «B  told  that  tho  tlitrtoatb  birthday  In  Jtowtah  drelea 

lioCiaalilgntteanoe.  ^^^^^^^^JT^Erf^^ 
vten  a  Jewiih  youth  beoonuB  a  "aon  of  doty."  TteA.Z.A. 
li  eri«taKmtti«  tta  thirteenth  birthday  In  a  qpMt  of  rededicar 

tiBB  to  doty.  I  dBitre.  thcrefort.  on  behalf  of  my  conettt- 
MBto  and  vyeetf .  to  eomtmtwlate  Aleph  Zadft  Aleph.  and 
to  w«i  it  «ontlnn«l  itrwfth  and  euooeia  as  it  eendjltoe^ 
to  duty  to  Jewish  youth  of  onr  Matton  from  its  birthpiaoe 
•odlmne,  Omaha.  Nebr. 


BeorfUiizatkii  of  Uw  Fedcnl  JndiciuT: 

EXTENSION  OF  BKMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALVA  B.  ADAMS 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


VT  BOH.  WaWASD  B.  BUBXS.  (»P 
OH  MAT  10,  urn 


__^_ X  Mk unaBbBoas  oonoent  to 

tetn  printed  >a  the  Bnooaa  an.addnas  dslteored  over  the 
by  tha  JttDtar  Dnnatnr  from  Nebcsska  CMr. 

vas  Qcdarad  to  be 


rougho-  treatment  will  su&n  to  f oree  tlie  unwUmig  patient  to 
Bwmllow  that  lor  which  he  Has  no  Uklng  at  an.       

We  refer  to  the  proposed  lacreaae  In  the  number  ot  mmaatn 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Preridente  propoMl  may  be  wed 
thus:  Whenever  a  Juatloe  of  that  Court  reachea  the  •|«^«_™j 
after  10  years  eervlce,  and  does  not  resign  or  retire  wlttJn  « 
months,  the  President  shall  name  an  additional  jTidge,  tmtU  the 
total  reaches  18.  Slnos  eteryone  knovs  that  six  ct  the  present  nine 
members  have  already  passed  that  arbitrary  age  ™t  •»*J^T? 
shown  no  present  need  or  Indlnatfcm  to  cot  short  the  duties,  whidi 
they  are  Mrtomlng,  It  should  not  be  forgotten.  In  rtrtet  aocord- 
amde  withttie  terms  of  ttie  Constltotlon.  It  must  be  aasmned  that 
an  Immediate  Court  <tf  IS  Is  oontemplated.  Tmrnwllata,  and  per- 
manent, for  so  wads  the  Instrument.  ^ 

Tlie  bOl  was  tntrodoesd  In  both  branehM  of  Oougraas.  By  ecan- 
mon  eaoasnt,  the  Bfooss  eloeted  to  stand  by  untU  tha  Ssnato 
gtiggM  aot.  There  the  measure  earns  to  the  Oommtttes  cntiy 
ludldazy.  The  tadc  at  pUottng  tt  through  rocka  and  tfioals,  wMdi 
day  iqipear  more  liswi  iliw.  devolved  upon  the  chatnnan  e( 
eommtttoB.    May  X  twnppslr  from  ttioss  who  UMbb  to  my 

I  tonight  a  tear,  or  peshaps  better,  a  prayer,  for  our  balovad 

«.ii»«tTiw>t^,  orwrHf*'  his  unhappy  pU^t.  A  few  rihort  months 
ago,  en  ttie  floor  ct  the  Senate,  he  dedared  wttti  fading,  and 
utmost  apparent  sbioolty,  that  It  was  an  unjust  crttloism  to  even 
suggest  that  the  Presl^snt  woold  oooaldar  Inorsaslng  "the  mem- 
boStilp  a(  the  Smveme  Court,  so  that  his  policies  might  be  main- 
"I  repeat  the  CKaet  words  of  onr  cihalrmaa,  beeaoM  no 
Trrir»w»«^  of  the  proposal  has  so  adequately  desorlbed  tie 
uMi    Here  they  are:  ^^ 

"A  mora  tldlculoini^  absurd,  and  unjust  erlttelsm  of  a  Prsstdent 
never  has  been  made.    No  person  whose  optnlcn  Is  laspccted  hae 

favored  attemptbig  suoh  a  rsoklass  theory  and  pollcy.'V 

n  mwt  be  admitted  that  fate  hM  dealt  very  unkindly  wtth  our 
aUs  i'»r««*"**»<  In  pirttlng  him  now  In  charge  of  the  very  UVrntlcal 
mh  whlota  he  so  lately  aad  so  completely  excoriated.  To  add  to 
his  dUBeoltftee,  he  now  finds  that  a  decided  majority  «f  his  oom- 
nittee  agree  with  hto  fonaer  poaltkin  and  do  not  care  to  be  pot 


In  the  daas  of  persons  whoss  opinion  Is  not 

At  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol  almost  equal  embaRaesment 
would  prevail.  In  an  the  stages  through  the  House  of  this  pro- 
posal to  add  six  membera  to  the  StqKeme  Court  for  the  obvlons 
porpose  of  affecting  its  deetrtona,  the  present  dtsUuguished 
EtoetJcer,  and  his  coUeaj<bes.  would  have  constantly  before  their, 
eyas  the  words  of  the  late  lamented  ^waker  Byrns.  Tou  wm 
remember  that  he  said:  , ^^ 

"Z  am  not  in  favor  of  any  proposal  to  Increase  the  membernlp 
of  the  Supreme  Court  because  of  Its  deolskn  upon  any  case  pend- 
iitg  before  It.  *  *  *  Z  would  not  under  any  dzcumsBsnoes 
favor  any  such  proposal.  *  *  *  I  know  of  nothing  that  would 
be  more  detrimental  to  our  form  of  government  than  for  o«ur 
legislative  body  to  eiMhieynr  to  inlhienow  declelone  on  oonetlta- 
tt«n^  qiwstloos  by  a  threat  of  this  kind." 

ftMaker  Byrns  was  a  patriotic  and  far-seeing  statesman.  In 
^U  hour  of  pecUfhs  sober  judgment  of  mUltons  of  Americana  la 
rwpnmrtlni  to  his  warning. 

Ot^mn.  weeks  of  public  committee  heatlngB  followed.  Hie  pR>- 
ponoits  oontmtvd  themselves  with  a  few  witneeees.  irbo  <hed 
BtaeTtt  any.  li|^  ui>on  tixe  subject.  MOst  of  them  left  the  Im- 
TsBSBlnn  that  they  have  no  stomadi  for  the  Ull.  In  faet^  many 
ct  them  an  on  recent  record  as  omiQsing  the  principle  involved. 
rax  fTTPr**-  there  waa  Bdltor  Brant,  who  within  the  year  wrote 
a  book  in  whkih  he  declared  his  firm  conviction  that  to  add  mem- 
bera in  the  effort  to  increase  the  liberal  sentknent  would  be  to 
nska  of  the  Supreme  Court  "a  poUtleal  chameleon,  ohanging  colar 
««th  every  change  of  administration."  We  must  maka  allowanoe 
for  the  vrltnesB  Letm  Oreen.  who  came  to  the  stand  direct  firam 
eonferenoes  at  the  Department  of  Justice  and  was  obliged  to 
•dmlt  that  at  the  very  moment  he  was  testifying  la  favor  of  the 
MO.  in  contndletton  of  his  previously  declared  viewa,  his  name 
waa  before  the  Attorney  General  for  conskleratlon  In  filling  » 
vacancy  on  the  circuit  court  of  aiveals.  Also,  we  must  exoqyfe 
the  BOnocahle  Smith  W.  Brookhart,  who  did  not  attempt  to  deny 
Oat  he  oonstdersd  hlmsslf  In  Une  for  appointment  to  the  Inter- 
state fX"i%»>*iiw  Oonuoission.  llorsover,  he  frankly  deolared  hla 
dssln  to  do  away  with  judloUd  review  altogether.  He  adopU  the 
ntwirtfinfi  p^  only  as  a  oonstdetable  step  in  that  dlreetton. 

Then  followed,  day  after  day,  a  long  line  at  witnesses,  who  eaase 
far  iHstan-f.  at  their  own  expense,  to  express  their  vital  oppoal- 
tlon  to  a  proposal  to  increaae  the  star  of  our  high  Court  in  order 
to  weaken  the  t"*"**"^  of  Judges  whose  opinions  are  not  always 
In  Bne  wtth  the  present  executive  aad  legislative  wUL  Oae  after 
aaether.  thses  progresstve,  liberal,  patriotic  dttaens  eaposad  the 
weaknesa  aad  the  terrifying  danger  of  this  bold  attempt  to  replaoe 
an  Independent  Court  with  one  that  would  be  subeerrient.  In 
eoB^riete  accord,  most  of  them,  wtth  the  social  and  eoonomle  <rt>- 
Jecttvee  of  the  Invalidated  legislation,  ttwy  denounced  thle  method 
of  tri^ng  to  eecure  its  i^jprovaL  Some  pleaded  for  the  righte  of 
mlamltleo.  leliglous,  racial,  and  political  minorities,  who  are  in 
eonstant  perfl  without  the  assured  protection  of  a  fearless  and 
Independent  Court.  Others  saw.  and  clearly  empheslaed.  the  fu- 
tntty  of  the  Bwasnre  and  feared  the  eetabltshment  of  a  precedent 
itiat  might  very  well  at  some  time  be  the  means  of  untold  dam- 
age to  the  cause  of  progressive  democracy.  World-famous  sbholan 
and  hlBtortans  traced  the  faU  of  repubUes  as  starting^  always  with 
of  the  courts  to  executive  domination. 


teadhen  of  oonatttntlonal  law  amphastasd  the  impetattve  need  of 
an  hidepMident  judiciary.  They  expooed  the  fallacy  of  the  con- 
tention  that  there  can  be  found  in  the  history  of  our  Nation  a 
shigle  valid  precedent  for  this  astounding  proposaL  Through  aU 
the  tesUxnony  ran  a  note  of  poignant  grM  and  fireqnent  deep  re- 
sentment that  hcHMred  and  consdenttogs  Judges  dkould  be  tra- 
duced and  vlllfled  because  there  are  some  who  do  not  agree  wtth 
their  decisions. 

Out  of  aU  the  testimony  and  disensalan  thus  far,  certain  facta 
and  conduBlons  stand  forth  In  clear  relief.  I  attempt  a  brief 
summary. 

Virst.  No  addition  to  the  Supreme  Court  whatever,  not  six. 
nor  twok  Bor  one.  Is  eaUed  for  on  the  ground  of  aqiedltlng  liti- 
gation. The  Court  promptly  hean  and  deddea  all  eases  that  oc»ne 
before  It.  To  Increase  the  slae  of  the  Court  would  tend  to  make 
It,  not  more  proa^  but  less  so,  not  more  aadent  bat  serkmsly 
veaksned  tn  efllrlency. 

Second.  No  merit  attachea  to  the  contention  that  age.  and  the 
wisdom  that  cornea  from  long  enerlenoe.  are  a  handicap  in  the 
proper  functioning  of  a  judge.  It  may  be  that  biistnwas  exeeu- 
tlvee  aad  military  leaden  are  required  to  maka  dsulslims.  whldi 
would  be  dlfleult  for  a  man  of  advanced  years.  Coaunon  seaee. 
fortified  by  Innumerable  qwdflc  eremplee.  demonstntea  that  this 
rule  has  no  appdleatlon  In  the  case  of  a  Judge.  Moreover,  the 
pending  bill  cannot  diorten  by  a  singis  day  ^e  ssrvloe  of  any 
Judge,  whatever  his  age.  Nor  dose  the  bin  oontaia  any  require- 
ment for  the  H>Po^tment  of  young  men.  This  measure  might 
well  result  In  a  permanent  Court  of  15  dd  men.  So,  the  age 
argument  goes  Into  the  discard,  along  with  the  plea  for  the  rdief 
of  a  congestion  that  don  not  exist. 

'  Third,  complaint  is  made  of  divided  dedstons.  If  this  be  an 
evil,  the  pending  plan  don  not  toodi  tt.  It  ml^it  ehaags  5  to  4 
Into  8  to  7,  but  what  prcftt  la  that? 

Anirth.  In  one  breath,  it  Is  said  that  the  Independeaoe  of 
the  Court  will  not  be  aftocted.  The  new  appotnten  wlU  be  ti9» 
to  dedde  all  questtoos  as  they  en  fit.  A  monMOt  later,  we  learn 
that  to  add  then  six  win  do  away  with  the  uecmslty  of  amend- 
ing the  Constitution.  Why?  Becaun  onoe  they  are  appointed, 
they  can  be  depouled  tipon  to  oonstrus  the  preeent  provlsiona 
of  the  Constitution  to  mean  what  the  propoaents  ef  this  jdan 
want  then  provlslans  to  msan.  Bther  one  of  two  thlngi 
be  true:  The  measure  Is  a  blind  le^  la  the  dark,  the 
enrenion  of  a  fond  hope  devoid  of  all  certainty,  or  the 
JUcteea,  If  they  then  may  be  called  sndi,  would  be  etpeeted  to 
aet  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  their  placn  ware  created,  aad 
they  were  am)olated,  to  do  a  definite  Job.  that  it  is  eipected  they 
would  carry  out  what  would  be  at  least  an  Imi^ied  tmderatandlng. 

yifttiu  The  eoafldsnn  of  the  people  tn  thdr  ladspsadent  Court 
would  be  shattered.  la  the  eyn  of  mlUlons  of  our  people  this 
whole  echeme  is  consideped,  whether  rightly  or  wra^^,  a  de- 
liberate attempt  to  bend  the  Court  to  the  wm  of  the  faeeutive. 
This  Is  the  very  negation  of  btdependenn.  It  wovld  put  aa  ««d 
to  the  doctrine  of  ea  uatrammded  Court,  bound  only  to  resolve 
every  rciesrmshlfi  doubt  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  acts  of  Oon- 
greaa  and  the  Kxeeuttve.  If  this  fOaa  were  adoptsd.  It  would  be 
necessary  for  every  Judge  to  oensMsr  eooMthtng  mere.  It  is  the* 
aomethlng  wfaidi  measum  the  differsnn  between  aa  ladepnd- 
ent  and  a  subservient  Court. 

One  other  factor  should  be  considered  before  I  propoee.  what 
seems  to  me,  the  propor  solution  of  ttils  dttteuit  situation  Into 
which  we  have  bsen  thrust  by  the  Ol-edvleed  siibeilsslcw  of  this 
revolutionary  plan  to  subcrdhnte  the  Jodldaiy.  Oongnn  to  at 
a  practical  vHr*!"*"^  A  hif^y  Important  kgiriatlve  program 
that  might  be  of  mudi  benefit  to  the  country  reodvn  no  serious 
eonslderatkm.  neeovery  Is  held  bedt  benun  of  uaesrtalaty  and 
fear.  Continued  Insistenee  upon  the  peesage  of  thla  bOl,  or  at 
any  substitute  that  embraoes.  in  whatever  abteevlated  term,  the 
plan  to  increan  the  alas  of  the  Court  in  order  to  Iniluenoe  Its 
dedslons.  means  weary  months  of  continusd  stagnation.  By  thla 
time  there  dxmid  be  no  doubt  In  the  mlad  of  anyone  that  then 
who  bdlen  in  a  wholly  Independent  Supreme  Court  win  not 
permit  It  to  be  subordinated  without  a  struggle,  so  bitterly  con- 
tested, and  so  long-4tawn-out  that  yean  wUl  be  required  to  heal 
the  gi4>lng  wounds.  Opponents  who  an  oonvlnoed  the  adopdon 
of  this  plan  mnns  a  fundamental  change  In  our  fdm  of  govern- 
ment and  Incaleulabie  danger  to  tmbom  generations  have  thought 
the  matter  through.  They  am  wllllag  to  fan  the  oonaequsoon 
of  their  oppodtloa  no  matter  how  serious.  Defeat  la  oonoetvahle. 
Surrender  of  prladple  In  this  matter  could  not  be  tolerated. 

The  whde  ooutruVetsy  can  be  prompay  ssttied  with  nttafaetlon 
to  aU  if  the  Committn  on  the  Jadldary  of  the  Senate  will  adopt 
a  oonstructm  substitute  In  plan  of  the  makeshift  now  under 
consideration.  A  decisive  majority  of  the  oonunlttM  Is  opposed 
to  the  prlne^e  of  the  pending  bill,  n  It  Is  reported,  tt  will  be 
adversdy.  That  wlH  transfer  the  bitter  struggle  to  the  door  of 
the  Senate.  Pndoi^ed  debate  wfU  ensue,  with  the  finiA  ovtoane 
shrouded  in  doubt.  There  is  a  proper  solutkHk  available  at  this 
time. 

'  We  ask  four  questlona.  b  It  the  will  of  the  people  that  Ufa 
tenure  of  Judgn  should  give  way  to  a  definite  retlrenMBt  age  la 
order  that  new  blood  may  mon  readUy  be  Infuaed  Into  the 
Court?  Is  it  the  will  of  the  people  that  acta  of  Oningwn  should 
not  be  invalidated  by  a  bare  majority  of  the  Oonrtt  la  It  the 
wffl  of  the  people  that  complete  lad^endenoe  of  the  Court  fkon 
bv  the  executive  aad  taMattn  brandm  mast  be 


AU  of  this 


oontce^  whldi  hae  dIsrupStd 

entire  country,  should  be  bronght  to  a  speedy  end? 

is  posdble.  and  easy  of  aeoompUahmsnt. 

Suppon  the  committn  diau  announce  that  It  wm  not 
the  peadlag  bffl  at  an.  aetther  la  Its  pnsent  tons,  aor  ar  — 
in  any  cttbm  ways  suggeeted  by  varloua  ooneetsatlous 
who  hare  been  earnestly  seeking  a  proper  solution.    Suppoee* 
further  that  the  committn  don  promptly  report  to  the  Senate 
a  resolutlQn  for  a  eoastltutloaal  amendment  raading  sohetaatlally 
M  foUows: 

nme  judldal  power  of  the  Uhlted  Statn  diall  be  vested  la 
one  Supreme  Court,  eompwed  of  a  Chief  Justtos  aad  eight  Aaso- 
elate  Juetloee,  aad  la  such  laferlor  courts  aa  the  CWpen  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  aad  eetabUah.  la  the  enrdn  of 
judldal  povw.  ao  aet  of  OBB«rsn  ahaU  be  daotewd  hrralMI  .by 
the  Simrame  Court  eaoept  upon  the  ouneurieun  of  no 
eeven  of  Its  members.  The  Judges,  both  of 
Inferior  courts,  shaU  hdd  their  oOn  dnrtng  gooa 
ProoMed,  That  when  any  Judge  reachn  the  age  «i  10 
shaU  ban  asrved  10  yean  oontlBuoaily  or  otherwm  n 
judge,  he  may  retire,  aad  upoa  readilBg  the  age  of  fB 
every  such  judge  shan  retire:  ProvMed  further.  That  la  aay 
calendar  year  oaly  that  Judge,  upon  aay  ooait  eonpeaed  of 
more  than  a  single  judge,  who  shall  hare  first  readied  the  age 
of  T8  yeen  BhaUbe  rsthed  under  this  provlataa.  AU  Judgn  shan. 
at  stated  thnaa,  rseeive  for  their  seiilun  a  eoBapeaeatlen  whldi 
shaU  not  be  diminished  dunng  their  oonttauaaee  tn  ofitae  or 
during  retirement.'* 

Tbla  propoaal  wffl  plan  before  the  people  for  dedslon  tb»  tram 
tlon  whethsr  they  desire  to  suhstttun  for  On  pinsut  eonatttu- 
tlonal  life  tenure  of  Psdsral  Judgn  a  definite  isiliMneiit  ege.  It 
wffl  make  poastble  aa  orderly  Inftidon  of  new  blood  lato  tha 
Federal  cofurta.  It  wffl  do  away  with  S-to-4  taA  (hto-*  decldona 
on  cunaUiuttonal  questtcne.  It  wffl  pnesrve  lavlaiaSe  the  tada> 
of  the  juolDlary.  It  vrffl  ranon  aay  futtlisr  flsngw  fxeaa 
to  ovac^rtMin  the  Suprean  Oenrt  by  tka  addttton  of 
Judgn  for  *>>^  purpon  of  influeadag  dedalooa  of  the 
Court. 

Beyond  aB  that,  adoption  of  this  eonm  wffl  end  at  can  the 
bitter  struggle  that  othsrwtm  wffl  rage  on  lialemilfely.  The  «aar 
that  gripe  ttie  beerta  of  our  people  wffl  be  dlsdpalsrt,  Ooanna 
and  the  country  wffl  be  f>ee  onn  mora  to  nM>n  forward,  a  a 
adution  Is  desired  ttiat  wffl  •«'**»"r**^*  then  worth-while  eada 
and  stffl  be  fne  tmm  attendant  evfla.  let  the  Senate  cDeaailtln 
bury  aU  pending  propnals  aad  report  this  iaediille&  Let  botli 
Pousn  of  Oongran  take  aotlon  to  insure  its  eaity  pasaags  by  the 
necessary  two-thlrda  vote.  I«t  the  reeduUon  be  euteaitted  to 
oonventicnB  promptly  oaOed  to  the  48  Stataa.  Then  the  peopto. 
m  la  their  right,  may  calmly  dedde.  Tliia  can  be  dnw.  It  wM 
be  done  if  the  people  now  let  their  volcn  be  hsacd  la  laapsntlee 
demand  for  thla  soratlon  of  the  Supreme  Court  oootzovetsy. 
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jtomlnation  by  the  executive  aad  kgUtettn 

■Mlntalnad?    Is  It  the  wffl  of  the  people  that  this  unfortunate 


Bfr.  WBELCBSL.  lir.  Qpeaker.  tn  my  jaOfBoaA,  ths 
dvfllan  CoDservatloa  camps  have  acoomidtahed  mors  and 
coostttufte  the  most  outstanding  oggHnhatinn  which  we 
dmammate  as  an  "emergency  agency.**  It  has  been  of  tai- 
***«*»*"<'  value  In  many  ways.  It  has  helped  to  baSd  diar- 
acter,  by  taking  the  youth  of  oar  land  tram  off  the  streets 
and  giving  them  gainful  ooeopatiaD,  throwtaif  good  tnfln- 
ences  annmd  them,  and  affording  an  opportontty  for  them 
to  devdq;>  physically,  mentally,  and  morally.  Statistics  show 
that  there  has  been  a  vast  reductlan  In  crime  among  bay* 
between  the  ages  of  17  and  33  slnoe  these  camps  have  been 
jN^tA^Jiiyh^,  (Sue  largely  to  the  activities  of  these  camps. 

I  am  heartily  In  fAvor  of  any  measure  that  helps  the 
masses,  esperlany  the  young  pe^;de.  at  a  time  whsn  they 
need  so  much  the  right  environment  and  taygrnctlon,  aad 
the  C.  C.  C.  camps  afford  them  an  ovportOBSier  to  study  thi 
natural  resources  of  our  country  and  to  make  better  mm. 
in  every  sense  of  the  term.  This  work  hcips  then  to  h^ 
themselves,  and  be  forced.  In  many  Instances,  to  stultify 
their  conacieiwn  by  acoqutlng  direct  relief,  and  this,  to  my 
mind.  Is  the  proper  way  to  help  them.  In  so  dolBf  we  are 
not  only  nrr*'*f**g  them,  but  .their  famlUeit  who  In  mant 
cases  axe  needy  but  too  proud  to  accept  a  dde. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RKJORD 


tm 

-^€  fmm  Jort  CMM  to  be  pnttd  dr  tbe  nwk  atKiid^ife- 
ti^TT»**>**^  br  the  C.  C.  C.  csnpik  ttd  let  m  hope  tbis  to 
tat  tbe  beglBBtav;  aot  only  for  tte  good  of  our  bogv  wd 
Si^  f-"«fa»  Ml  for  ow  iMitif«  bMtth.  OertsHdr  ne  dkl 
not  tat&i  too  oooB  tn  the  irark  of  ton  conservsttan  and  0» 
!■— iiitinn  of  our  mtanl  leewuxt.  We  hMitt  •  wonder- 
jrt  unniilij  Mid  we  Aoaid  do  our  atnool  to  maerve  tt 
Z  foCed  to  make  this  lettelatlnn  permaiieat  inetead  of 

a; 
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F^Midty  Is  a  WholMoiw  Bcned7  and  Pvonpte 
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or 

HW.  CHARLES  J.  COU)EN 

or  CAUVOIMIA  

1Z<  TBEB  B0U8B  OF  VSPSBaEMTATIVES 

moeday,  Jr«y  li.  if J7 

lfir.€OUMMl  Mr.  Qpealwr.  X  totodOiriMfc  H.  IL  cm— 
m  HB  to  MMil  fWWIilaM  «o  the  iikumm  tai  lew  ^etaiittlBr 

pniittdiy  J^  of  fliimea  ptkl  *♦  <«^*  ««i!La?®^  ** 

liMnatiwM  iftaf«.$lMOO  per  launok  ^  Hdtt  Oila  Je  a 
iMTMLIt  1»  s  — iiijg  to  veelal  fefwfleae;  tt  ia  oar 
ttiWfthat  JJ^irillj  wi  liirmrn '-  -  i  '  "■  *-  **-  **^ 
SmTliSfatte  pObllB  haa  a dgtit  to l3ioi#  bo* mis^ 


...  fegrthevCQpoaetittoilf  flbe^ffitlMt  II 

A  CM  of  iBOjDOO  a  year  to  (be  Tbr^anzy  to 
ofUdaltaL   Z  aaa  not  to  •  poittlan  to  dia- 
.  Imt  I  am  tocttaedto  toapew  ttat  the 
aaatia  ■gMweatod  and  Hiat  tt  li  jqptWlHl    Jhftlle  optatan 
kr^MlSrittiemMe  knovliMe  af  tito  grryit*^  of  as- 

n^Mil  iiiiiMiinwiliiaa  it  ta  lOto  irtie  t&iEt  tovor  oAelah  tf 
ooipot&&  ftadltbKBiifedB^aillei  ate  M  paid  aoeotdtog 
to  tbrtr  abimy  and  ttti  abrtiee  i^iEiired.  but  upon  stntfdc 
mttmiOatm  to^ipa  i<iutotiatl»^dto«iHiM  vottof  proatoa. 
It  M  leeaOed  tlwt  a  few  jeacajvo  one  of  the  great  tobacco 
^■rT*****^  wnaMylBS  t^  jwrtdeat  of  tbaoooBpany  moca 
ttwa  $lJ6Mii  a  year. 
It  waa  Itoo  dmtoped  tbat't*  the  aame  ttane  tbe  tobaooo 
Itolttlbir  tti4^toai«  Mto  Mag  mm€  that  the 
reoaMv  anobd^oO  per  year  for 
I  vm  ti  hnm.QtwBOm  and  land. 
'l)iBr''-lill  of  ttle  inaim  iaad  tfaOdtai  %aa  re- 
eggiad  to  obtato  tStoUM  Jrtfeato^  SBMa  people,  by  the 

the  alraift^.af  thrtrantf^  and  the 
_„^ala  ^tetHhBtt^  htoi^  to  ttie  out- 
or  tbi  Tttttooo  Tmat  tltovaegtiabaMr  the 
b^^  upon  Cbbi  eort  of  pcfdtea  baa  dona  Baodi 
of  theae  pampered  and  ooddlad  pata 
dl»mL  iNi  ttMftf  it  vm  have  tbe  aame  affect  bi  tbe 
HgfaT^  tevial  tbe  pratodft  bnr  and  tQ  tofviip  tbtoe 
iObdMt  lA  l^nntt  a  MallipttoB:<|f  the  baa  p^^ 


■V 


na  ^WMtite  waa  alto  lahad  to  tha  iggpoppto  of  tba 

a  B«:af  ,tbci»  blMMh><i&  ctttoto  llaa.adver- 

rmwB^ftwit  1h»  enttby.coift  kitovB  Hif  fba  pucker 
It  wat «» tbbt  ttMto  moto  tNttt  wed  by  aalenKn. 
abroac-atto  vthn^  a^  nwlDitaas  and  otbm  1M19  prey  on 

7i35m  or  watt,  p«  year  tan  be  «ito4M  M  "Boeknir 

a  "  " 


toto 
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Tbe  tazeepaldoti  real  eetate  and  pfireonal  property  totb# 
dty,  tbe  county,  and  tbe  Btote  are  pubik;  property  and  open 
to  tbe  in^^"******  of  the  piildlc.  Everybody  knowa  tbe  salary, 
of  the  teacher  to  our  pnbUc  schools  and.  in  fact.  aU  gotvern* 
xnent  ofltotoh.  whether  Federal,  State,  or  other  poUtical 
dtytadons— aU  are  imblie  property. 

The  taacpayer  Who  fails  to  meet  his  obligations  Is,  acccnd**, 
hv  to  the  tows  of  many  Statea.  publisbed  to  the  newspaper^ 
xtot  only  his  name,  bat  tbe  descrlptioa  of  the  iHUpeity.  and 
tbe  amount  he  owes  Is  heralded  to  public  print.  Acoordtog 
to  tbe  puipoees  of  this  bill.  H.  R.  <215.  If  he  is  the  fortanate 
employee  of  a  great  corporation  with  a  salary  of  $IMOO  or 
moe,  it  ia  a  seeret  bidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  pnbUe.  Tbe 
law  stepa  to  and  draws  a  blanket  over  these  higher  salariea 
for  ttie  pnrpooe  of  proiecttog  tbe  beneflciariea.  It  is  Idle  to 
aay  that  ttie  pafalio  has  no  oonoem,  because  ulttoiately  the 
^.^iiMwn^  and  tbe  pobUe  pay  these  extravagant  satoxies. 
The  moL  and  women  who  pay  the  bill  have  a  right,  at  least 
a  SMVal  right,  and  dioukl  have  a  legal  right  to  knoe 
beeomes  of  thefar  eamingB. 

tHB  MAv  OM  taaar 

contrast  these  fortanate  few  who  are 

to  hide  their  salaries  with  the  man  who  is  down 
and  (Mit  and  who  amriies  for  relief.  He  must  not  only 
tftratib  information  as  to  his  own  salary  and  income  but 
aiao  that  of  all  the  other  monbers  of  his  family.  His  tocoma 
la  gone  over  with  a  flne-tooth  comb.  I  would  not  repeal 
the  law  or  the  roles  and  regulations  that  requhe  this  eare- 
fill  scrutiny  of  the  apidlcant  for  relief,  bat,  on  the  other 
tend,  I  would  hot  repeal  the  law  that  provides  for  pubUci^.. 
of  thoeewith  magnlflcent  incomes.  As  I  have  before  stated, 
it  is  ootair  to  the  puUic  to  pass  the  bill  and  it  may  aid  to 
ttie  evasion  of  income  taxes. 


It  is  wen  known  that  a  number  of  large  corpoiattona  and 
famoua  leaden  of  big  business  have  made  it  a  praMioe  to 
reaort  to  devious  and  insidious  methods  of  evading  a  ioA 
ihare  of  taxea  Just  recently  the  Attorney  General  of  tha 
Xmtted  Statea  haa  brought  suit  against  two  of  the  sbtolDg 
Qghts  of  the  liberty  League— two  Gold  Dust  Twins— 
Pierre  a  da  Pont  and  John  J.  Baskob.  These  men.  famoua 
flgorea  to  tbe  stock  marfcets  and  worid  of  finance.  Indnlgad 
to  waafa  sales  in  order  to  defeat  the  income  tax.  They 
sold  stacika  to  each  other,  which  on  their  face  showed  a 
heavy  lose,  to  ordar  to  make  deductions  from  their  incoaiea 
and  tbeteby  defraad  the  Government  of  a  just  tax.  After 
tUa  loas  on  p^^er  had  served  its  purpoee,  eadi  reaold  and 
labougbt  bis  focmer  stocks.  This  was  clearly  a  cover-up 
game  for  the  purpoee  of  def fating  the  Govermnent.  Thia 
ease  h  not  exactly  at  point  with  the  higher  salariee  that  aro 
xeferrad  to  to  B.  R.  8215,  but  it  does  illnstrate  a  tendency 
on  tha  part  of  men  of  great  wealth  to  cheai  the  Govern* 
■mt  Fttbbeity  prevents  many  franda;  it  may  be  pitUeaa 
but  it  bt  potent  for  the  good  of  aU. 

Wa  hear  mudi  critidBm  of  tbe  sit-down  strikers  for 
takta«  illegal  posseaston  of  tbe  property  of  others,  but  tak- 
tog  the  poBseealan  of  property  of  others  is  an  old  American 
Tbr  yeaca  the  few  at  the  top  have  been  preying  on 
aacea.  the  eamtngs,  and  the  savinga  of  thoaa 
at  the  bottom.  If  we  are  going  to  dispossess  those  who 
Illegally  take  possession  of  the  ittDperly  of  others,  sodi  a 
law  dMold  apply  to  the  top  as  wen  as  to  the  bottoia.  Tha 
Baaa  with  a  salary  of  IIMMKK)  or  more  per  year  idimdd 
live  up  to  the  law  teat  is  made  for  the  man  who  wocfca 
for  $30  per  we^  In  this  oountry  of  ours  based  on  a 
fundamental  principle  of  demociaoy  "equal  ili^kto  to  all 
and  spedal  privilege  to  none^  the  law  should  be  enf oreed 
agatost  the  rich  and  the  poor,  tbe  high  and  the  low,  the 
flpoient  and  the  idla  To  revoke  publicity  for  a  f  aiorad 
«ew  to  a  viobition  of  the  «tilt  of  democracy  and  the  xltfito 
of  oor  population. 
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Federal  Belief  and  Its  Adadnkteatimi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  HALLECK 

OF  ZNDIAMA 

IN  TliE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tue$da»,  Mag  It.  1917 


RADIO  ADDRBS8  BT  HON.  CHARTgt  A.  BALUBCK.  OF 
ZNDZA2IA.  ON  ICAT  8.  1837 


Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  to  the  Racoas  I  insert  an  address  I  made  over  the 
radio  on  May  8, 1937,  as  follows: 


B«prMeot«UT»  SifBx  bas  talked  about  tlM  naeeHtty  for 
la  SOTemment.  Sooae  paopla  maj  Iramxdlatoly  onnchMln  that  to 
talk  about  eoomomy  neceoiartly  means  ctociplDg  or  curtaniBg  rdlef. 
Tbat  11  a  falae  cionriiiirton.  Tbo  BepcOilfcaa  Pwrtf .  atrlTbig  for 
•oonomy  for  tbe  raaaons  ootUnad  bf  Mr.  Sksu.  la  Jnat  aa  oogw 
to  mtnlator  to  tba  neada  of  our  uiKBiiHilofod— Juat  as  oonoanaad 
with  their  welfare  and  thetr  future— aa  Is  the  majority  party. 

Xtrery  American  tradttkm  demands  warmth  of  heart  and  ren- 
aroalty  of  puree  m  meetlnc  the  aeeda  of  thooe  wtthoot  jobe. 
and  their  dapendenta.  I  know  that  the  American  people  the 
great  majority  of  whom  are  wage  wutkata  and  farmaca  who  knofw- 
Ingly  or  unknowtng!^  all  pay  taaee  feel  daspty  for  tbe  men  and 
women  out  of  work  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  Mb  one  can 
honeetly  aay  that  the  American  peo^  have  not  been  fair  and 
raaponslTe  to  the  proMems  of  relltf .  They  have  actually  q;>ent  for 
relief  $9^1.1004)00  through  the  Federal  Oovemment  alone  from 
July  1.  10SS,  to  April  1,  laST-^tbla  In  addition  to  the  other  large 
espendlturea  made  thxoui^  State  and  local  goremmenta  and 
through  private  agendee. 

I  would  not  erttlclae  the  expenditure  of  one  dollar  of  that  sum  If 
the  entire  amount  had  gone  to  the  men,  women,  and  ohlldiea 
of  Am«ff<f!^  who  were  entitled  to  reUef .  But  we  of  the  BepUbllcan 
Party  believe— and  I  think  the  great  majority  of  the  American 
pec^Ie  beUeve — that  too  large  a  portlcm  of  this  money  has  been 
diverted  Into  other  channds.  There  la  abundant  evidence  to 
support  this  btf  lef . 

Tbe  BepubUcan  Party  recognlaea  Vbm  reeponatbtUty  for  aiding 
the  unemployed  and  for  the  creation  of  (^portunltlee  for  reem- 
tdoyxnent.  We  think,  also,  that  we  have  another  duty  to  perform. 
We  ee  a  minority  have  a  legitbnate  right  aa  wtXl  aa  a  duty  to 
crtUclae  eonatruetlvely  relief  poUdee  and  methods  of  the  preeent 
admlnlstratloo. 

In  the  first  place,  the  preeent  system  of  administering  work 
relief  has  added  greatly  to  the  cost  of  relief  without  actually  giv- 
ing the  asstftii~^  to  the  needy  which  the  eipendlturee  would 
otherwise  permit. 

In  the  eeoond  place,  admlnletretlaii  poUoleo  have  leatileted  op- 
portunltlee  for  en^ik^rment  In  many  waya. 

In  the  third  place,  oentrallaed  administration  of  relief  Uas  not 
and  cannot  posaUHy  take  into  oooslderatlan  local  needs  ~" 

m  the  fourth  place,  the  New  Deal  is  and  baa  been  tor  4 
preeeribiag  renedlee  without  having  made  a  tharoogh 
of  the  troubla. 

Let  us  look  at  thla  fourth  point  m  aooae  detafl.  B  you  an 
seriously  01.  you  naturally  woi^  go  to  a  physlclaa.  Ton  would 
heeltate.  If  not  refnae.  to  taka  a  plU  tf  the  phyrieli 
one  before  he  had  looked  you  over.  Maatfostty,  yov  woukl  have 
little  UiXb.  In  a  doctor  who  pcaseribed  wtthoot  flzat  having  a»de 
madti  a  itlagif"*** 

The  analogy  can  be  appUed  to  tha  mm  Deal  trsatmit  of  tha 
unenqdoynent  proUtan.  Than  la  no  awmiata  tafUKmattoB  wtlh 
regard  to  tha  number  of  employahle  petaona  out  of 
lnjtT^,  the  flguzea  of  the  National  Induatrtal 
Board  for  ^Numary  show  8.f08j000  persona  out  of  work  and 
of  toe  American  Ftdsratlnn  of  Lahor^aaada  at 
ahow  10j2flBjOOO  paisuita  oat  e(  work,  indeed 
In  the  Dapartaaant  of  Labor  and  ulaawhwe  eonoeda  tha*  the  num- 
ber of  unemployed  ettlaena  la  unknown.  Apparently,  an  eatt- 
nuttee  are  what  might  popularty  be  called  iSbota  m  the  daric.* 

Admitting  the  dUBcultlee  of  prompt  aetlaa  In  respeol  to  » 
ceneua  of  the  tmemptoyed  at  the  beghining  of  hia 
the  Pieeldent  could  at  thla  time  have  certainly 
Information  than  Is  now  avallabla.  Soma  of  hia  stantihaat  sup- 
porters have  Joined  ue  In  demanding  a  census.  Yet  we  have  had 
the  atttrtTMllng  spectacle  of  the  Pnialdent  refuatag  for  4  yeera  to 
find  out  by  reliable  methoda  the  nundwr  of  petaona  unemployed 
and  entitled  to  relief. 

There  may  be  eeverai  reaaona  for  toe  admtnlite^an'a  unwin- 
Ingneei  to  have  a  count  made.  PtMSlbly  It  la  baeauae  of  the  fact 
that  should  thaae  flgtnee  be  unduly  large  It  would  proee  tha 


faflnracCtbaltewDeaitoprovtdetheemplujwwit  _ 

laed.  or  If  the  number  waa  unusually  Maah  tt  WeOla  tilt  to 
sustain  the  large  approprtattona  which  tha  Haw  Deal  cuuilauaa 
tossek. 

The  need  for  aeenrste  inf omatlan  not  only  aa  to  the 
of  unonployed.  but  aa  to  the  work  which  th»^  could 
apparent  to  everyone.    Ita  value  Ilea  chlady  m  gtvta 
an    Intdllgnt   reeaoploymant    jf'H'f" 
would  earve  to  lift  the  rtfMt  chlselera  off  the  bocfea  of  tta 
can  workmen  for  the  benefit  of  tboee  genumaly  to 
consequently  reduce  tha  burden  on  thoaa  now 

Durli«  the  peat  4  yean  the  New  Deal  haa 
attitude  on  rdilef .    Ite  sijiilLeauieii,  eeUav 
abort,  contend  that  we  «hall  always  have  a  larga  nuaobir  of  uaam- 
Idoyed  workers.    Tbat  attitude  mnnMaailfj  weuwa  ftoaa  toe  ad- 
mlnlBtratlon^  leenlngi  toward  pollrtis    ■ 
profits  tea    wliltih  reduces  reiouroea  for 
which  cr^ifde  the  enlargement  of  employmant. 

We  reject  that  defeatist  attitude  toward  reiM  aa 

nUelee  on  wMeh  tt  le  baaed.    Wb  add  ttal  la* 


le 


poUelee 

aound  and 

aU  lawB  agalait  mont^oUae  and  mgnopolli 

with  a  friendly  and  ooopentlve  attitude  ' 

neea,  win  rcaoit  In  men  Jobe  and  more 

before  for  the  man  and  women  of  thla  Mattoa. 

Wb  bold  «tet  the  Government  haa  a  vital  duty  to  perCona  la 
thla  conaectlca.  Let  us  prcioote  good  wfll  iMtwau  eaiqplaMr 
and  emplaaree.  Let  tbe  Oovemment  serve  boto  and  hctttg  about  a 
coopm^vw  faeU^  between  the  two.  Let  the 
don  tta  antagoniatle  aStttnda  toward  aay  poe^  Abaia  aU, 
toe  Govanunent  adopt  a  policy  of  eoc 

stimulate  producttcn.    Thie  would  lead  to  lower  Drioaa  and  to 
the  eUmlaatlon  of  unemployment. 

Tl>e  poeHblltty  of  Imaasnaely  enli  _  .    . 

in  the  fact  that  even  In  uae.  when  wa  ojpwtad  e» 
IcfMl  of  iwrtiistrlal  capacity  ever  m  our 
third  of  the  populatlan  did  not  have  an  tha 
generally  reopgnlaad  aa  daelrable.  The  Psealda 
year  that  at  torpneant  tima  at  laeat  one-third  «f  tha  population 
doesnothave  tha  gooda  naoeaaazy  to  maintain  aa ada^uala  Stwd- 
ard  of  living.  The  memta  of  theeepeople  can  only  bo  mat  by  toe 
increased  production  of  goods.  Throikh  euah  taeesaaad  wedao- 
tlon  greater  employment  wffl  vaenlt.  to  f aot.  peiaatlel  flawaato 
an  ao  great  that  tf  they  could  actoany  be  mat  than  would  be  a 

ahortsge.  nther  than  a  suzplua  of  labor.   Thus  " ^ 

hag  proAoctlon  at  lower  prtoee.  the  eauaee  of 
beeUmlnated. 

Now.  f»  another  point.   We  bellen  that  the  _    _  _   ^ 

to  caiiTlngon  a  program  of  reUef  la  to  turn  beca  to  t&e  Btaaaa  the 
edmlnlstnttve  re^MmsIblUty  for  Ito  eiEeetttlan.  We  woidd  b«ve  the 
Vaderal  Government  make  grante-m-ald  whl^  together  wtth  i^ 
piopriatkma  by  the  eeverai  Statea.  would  pronata  a  eooparattve  un- 
dertaking between  the  States  and  the  Federal  Oovemment.  Tbe 
advantagee  of  thla  idan  Should  be  ^mannt  to  everyone.  A  een- 
traUaed.  an^powerful  reller  admlntstrattcn  eaaai 
lens  peculiar  to  the  48  Statee.  and  by  not  Inowl 
tt  cannot  do  Juatlw  to  tbe  legitimate  needa  of  tha'  ... 

Local  adminiatratlon  tnr  tooee  familiar  and  afnyatoetlc  wtto 
local  conditions,  chosen  for  their  ablUty  and  tadapaBieaca  aad 
aot  for  their  pdttlcal  aettvttlea.  can  do  a  better  Job.  a  aaon  ean- 
edantloui  Job.  than  a  poUttcai  manhme  In  WaahtMton. 

Local  w^min%^br%\an>,j(Saama  ttcm  anoac  nrimhon,  win  Jba 
cenerous  where  generosity  la  needed;  they  wtn  be  xtfr  aaid  balpCul 
to  the  daaerri^  unemployed,  but  thay  win  aot  to  duped  tr 
fwlttlffifl  "f**— 1— •  and  tbe  uiiilwaiiing 

rtf  PreeMent  la  aaklng  ai,SWAOOjOOO  for  leUaCtor  tbe  aort 
llaeal  yeer.  Thla  requeat  la  not  baaed  on  enet  lulKwiiatKat   Tto* 
aa  I  have  eald.  doee  not  eel*.    Tha  eattaaato  la  a 
Or,  m  the  language  of  tha  DaBManaie  Maw  Terk 
thla  eattmate  la  Just  aaonisr  igaaaa-thaata."    Wa  Bepub- 
UoaiM  think  that  "itiwaa  tlmateaT  an  not  awwgh, 

we  ShaU  auHMTt  tha  PnaldeBt  to  cgitatntog  augdant  monar  to 


Wa  ahaU  vote  to  zadan  the 
to  the  needy.   Wa  ahan  vote  to  gat  aa  nnto  aa 
reUaC  ddlar  to  tha  nian  and  woman  on  mitL    Wa  toafl 
emancipate  them  aa  mndi  aa  poaatble  from  tha 
the  chleelars.    Wb  bellen  that  In  that  way  a  .9^ 
aspwaditun  can  be  eSMted  and  at  tha  aaaa  tto 
the  aincen  and  boneat  man  and  woaaen  on  tha 
be  aKxe  genaaonafer  eeaialdsBad. 

Whila  I  am  spaaktwg  aa  an  Individual  BapuMba 
fnm  the  State  of  ladiaaa.  I  faai  that  I  volaa  thi 
the  BepubUcan  Mtm**—  la  tha  Houn  and  m  tbe 
I  aay  that  tha  i 

tlsed  toelimlaata  waate  and  waefean  for  tha 
of  tboee  iiltlanna  who  an  not  on  raUaf  and  toe  tl 
thoaa  who  are. 

Ih  doaing  thla  brief  paeeentatlon  of  the  views  of 
ean  Far^Tlat  aae  eay  ttila: 

Tha  boneat  aaan  who  oaanot  ga4  a  Jab  le  aot  1 
haa  a  right  to  xeUef.   When  the  afeoay  of   ~ 
paces  aftosUay.  It  win  not  be  a  atoty  of  ertttfltoa  of 
women  who  honaady  OMataied  aid.  but  one  ef 
for  enduring 


lUi 


APPENDED  TO  THE  <X)N(mESSIOKAL  RECORD 


-  UMn^Mrfm^tetH  of  PermMtft  Prorisioni 

EXTENSION  OF  RJRMARKS 
HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  AvmwA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ifr  IfDRDOCK  of  ArticauL  Mr.  Speaher  axul  Memben  of 
tt»  nwi.  wtaOe  the  Civilian  CoBMrrmtton  Oorpt  mmmm 
WW  beftee  ttie  Commtttee  of  tbe  Wlxde  TUaadar  frftemoon. 

I  had  In  »p«"<<  to  staitt  an  amcDdmoit  irtiicSi  would  make 
llie  ednrayiTiMi  ptawUtBtm  namlatnir  9itm  tt»  lint  amend- 
meat  waa  odoptad.  wlilah  dwngid  ti»  ertifaMd  hm  ftyn  tta 

maiMlatanr  isovtelona  to  »  pennlaBtTB  iRuvialou.  nndmc 
tbat  X  eoold  SM^  In  Ibla  <;aia  Btopoae  an  aiwemlinfut  to  an 
amendment  amaOw  adttpted  In  tlia  Oemnlttoa  of  tbo  Wbole 
Book.  X  maw  pvopoae  to  can  for  »  aepanta  vote  on  tiK  first 
unifidmaiit  ^***"  ttaa  UD  la  taken  ap  in  ttw  Boose  Wednea- 
«V  ICr  liopa  te  ttet  tbe  wBendment  made  in  Onrnmlttae 
flf  the  Wbala  wfll  1M  velad  down,  te  oedcr  that  we  majr  sob- 
gUlBle ll»  word Irtudrin Bea  of  tt»  wotd  nnaj^.  in  tbe  flzat 
itne  on  pace  3.  as  now  provldad  m  the  first  amandment 
Umitm  by  tisa  CSonBittsa  at  tte  White.  Lst  ma  indieate 
■y  imwim  for  liriB  move  ftr  »  BiaadatesT  pntldaci. 

numw  fbtUflf  that  Oia  edaeatloaal  phase  of  the  camp 
Is  Oia  moak  ^v*»^  ^aaent  isi  Iha  whote  C.  C.  C.  pro- 
I  «B  «w«ro.  of  eoana.  thattthaaa  yowng  maa  ware 
off  the  highwaya  and  brways  of  America  and  from 
«(  flea  and  cftme  to  be  ptaoad  in  camps  where 
_  jieadi  conkl  ba  weB  takosi  care  of.  their  en- 

„.„,,    for  eoBStroettve  wo*,  and  at  flie  same  time 

XbaU  avnliMPiaint  toward  the  sopport  of  themaehes  and 
their  depoidnta.  Aside  from  the  ednrattmial  sigwifleance 
to  the  DiilliWiil  fniaOeef.  the  relief  bensfffes  dmlnc  me 
piflod  of  d«nirioA  and  the  eantrikattons  to  paMic  needs 
frnm  ttaas  mm^a  wcae  aho  gssai.  aotrever,  X  beiieva  that 
Hli  tvm  r»r*1*"— '  ***»•  *»  *»«•  MMiilliMa  waa  tha  areateBt 
r'1*"*"*^'  of  thii  most  saDoessfal  of  Nnr  X>eal  eipert- 
Xaof  that^  knewtag  fUl  w«n  the  Wmttatkins  on  the 
_  pvi  of  the  camp  pwnrain,  Xf  ihaae  benaAta 
,  so  treat  In  the  pMtk  X  fbd  ttwl  Ihflf  may  be  even 
tetha  ftttnra. 
If  I  map  mMUbm  the  C.  C  a  psopaam  la  any  rcapect.  X 
fid  that  in  tBBdnl  some  egnp  oniaMBaadsni  may  not  bava 
had  jnAGtaH  iaOasist  tn  Iha  ednrationaT  part  of  the  pro- 
-am. J  tevw  had  a  tseltM  thai  thisw  was  oftoa  a  lack 
of  munanitlnn  and  vrnpatbatla  iiiidsislaiMliin  between  tbe 

\jyfy^  ^ym^lfmJmA^  Mwl  <iia  m^mmtWmmi  m^wiamr     Xf  SHCh  HaS 

hami  iha  ease,  lbs  aoasmaadv  prabafelir  minbnised  the  fa- 

Aaol  bafekta«  up  the  ediHaliQBal  advher.  IT  the  ptovirion 
MnhlR^hyi  laiMnly  iwiulmlw>  m  thei&Bt  anwmrtirent 
lilaWf  tav  4lMt  asHB  oaoDs  smp  te  the  ta- 


mid'  the  thtati 


hr  iPajr  of  books,  sappUee,  and  the 


Uiia 
X  listened  in  on  a 


aoik'ttudte  fof 
Etfla  or 


In^tts  eatBest  caq^eilmental  states, 
but  asm  two  troopa  of  C.  C.  C. 
I^ar  tt  aamp  ooomsaadera  and  a  tke 
^fMim.  Itrvipteaaedatthealref 
whi^  as  a  adlttanr  man,  sensed 

yldennad  a 

ifer.  I  waa 

to  aasopM  thai  the  ednrattofwl 

abo«(  bstr  nalnn^  aboat  the 

oftaaefatag. 


aaflUsdvtth 


the  cnllaofocirpidriieHKdiool  system.  They  looked  von  tiie 
avttage  enroOee  as  a  boy  with  whom  the  public-school  sys- 
tem had  failed.  Therefore,  they  seemed  to  think  it  was 
necessary  to  begin  and  to  conduct  his  education  all  over 
again,  using  none  of  the  techniques  of  the  American  school 
system. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  commanders  did  have  that  feeling 
toward  the  educational  leaders,  amounting  perhaps  in  cer- 
tain cases  to  contempt,  both  for  the  leaders  and  their  meth- 
ods, they  are  quite  apt  to  loae  no  oncKirtunity  to  minimise 
the  educational  part  of  the  camp's  woriL    I  am  not  saying 
that  all  military  commanders  of  the  camps  have  that  atti- 
tude toward  the  educational  program  within  thetr  camps, 
nor  the  feding  I  have  suggested  toward  the  educational 
leader  in  the  camp.    However.  I  fear  that  some  of  that  un- 
favorable attitude  has  prevailed  heretofore.    If  we  now  midre 
edncatianal  training  optional  in  the  camps  through  this  per- 
missive provision  in  the  bill.  I  fear  a  great  educational  op- 
portomty  to  help  thoae  boys  is  going  to  be  lost.    I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  leave  it  optional  with  the  emtdlees,  as  to 
how  much  schooUng  they  wish  to  receive  in  the  camps,  baft 
not  optional  with  the  camp  authorities  as  to  providing  these 
educational  facilities,  nor  how  much  shall  be  provided. 
owumnD  ulkm's  amtwcnsm 
It  has  been  suggested  Uiat  organised  labor  oppooes  a 
mandatory  provision,  fffrr^*^^^  if  it  pertains  to  vocational 
education.    From  the  remarks  of  Mr.  ComiBT.  chairman 
of  the  committee,  who  so  frankly  explained  why  labor  op- 
posed vocational  education.  I  have  the  feeling  that  that 
oppoalticn  was  aroused  by  the  original  mandatory  feature, 
fcroHHW  labor  assumed  that  the  law  mi^t  provide  danger- 
ous mandatory  vocational  training.    If  organised  labor  is 
opposed  to  vocational  training  in  tbe  C.  C.  C.  camps,  and 
OQWcially  exposed  to  mandatory  vocational  training  because 
it  is  f eazad  that  the  boys  will  get  a  certain  amount  of  in- 
dustrial training  which  win  deceive  them  into  feeling  thai 
they  are  fully  pr^jMured  on  leaving  camp  to  enter  the  indus- 
tries, then  I  must  say  that,  in  my  Judgment,  organised  labor 
has  the  wrong  view. 

m  the  ihst  place,  these  C.  C.  C.  camps  are  not  to  be  trade 
sdiocris.  nra:  anything  remotely  resembling  trade  schooils.  Xt 
woold  cost  far  too  much  to  supply  these  camps  with  ma- 
chines and  the  equipment  to  teach  the  boys  the  trades.  It 
takes  far  too  long  a  time  to  train  a  young  man  in  any  of 
the  trades  for  anyone  to  hope  that  C.  C.  C.  camps,  under 
the  most  Uberal  provisiixu  and  the  most  f  avoraUe  dreum- 
stances,  could  do  that  thing.  Organised  labor  has  nottdng 
to  fear  from  such  vocational  schooling  in  C.  C.  C.  camps^ 
The  very  best— -or  what  might  seem  to  organised  labor  ttie 
very  worst^-which  C.  C.  C.  camps  could  furnish  young  men 
to  vocational  training  would  be  some  of  the  simpler  arts  and 
iftHIs  whi^  every  man  should  have  to  pronote  his  uaefid* 
noBs  as  a  citizen  and  b&ffpineaa  in  life,  but  not  as  a  means 
of  livelibDod.  I  think  it  would  be  beyond  the  wildest  dream 
of  ai^  advocate  of  vocatiooal  training  in  C.  C.  C.  campa  te 
expect  or  to  hope  that  such  camps  oouM  fit  young  men  to 
step  into  the  trades  in  competition  with  regular  workers. 

I  should  like  this  bio,  H.  R.  6551.  on  final  passage  in  the 
Honae  to  provide  i^  least  for  mandatory  general  educational 
and  vocational  training  in  dementary  form.  Many  of  these 
enroOees  have  left  the  schools  in  the  lower  grammar  grades. 
and  some  of  than,  although  now  having  arrived  at  man's 
estate  pbysloaOy,  are  mere  children  educationally.  Is  tt  likely 
Hat  a  taO,  awkward.  18-year-old  boy  who  has  not  advanced 
beyond  the  third  grade  in  the  puldic  school  is  ever  going  back 
to  a  puUk}  school  to  enroU  in  the  fourth  grade?  If  we  do  not 
give  him  (Hvortunity  to  get  a  little  "hook  learning**  and  ta 
derdf^  some  knowledge  of  tods  and  how  to  use  them  In  the 
C.  C.  C.  camps  the  Government  is  misstog  a  great  opportunity. 
I  should  lifce  to  see  at  least  a  minimum  of  edneatiop  suitaUe 
to  their  needs  made  mandatory  in  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  of  the 
future.  Only  thus  can  we  JusUfy  such  a  vast  expendttore  as 
this  bm  cnntfmplatps. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON,  WILLIAM  E.  DIETEBICH 

OF  nxiiifois 

IN  THE  SENATE  09  THE  UHITED  STATES 

ruesdoy,  Mag  11. 1B37 


nATmaarr  sr  bok.  atJiWBicx  v.  ooqdwin.  of  atumaw  of 

THE  BOABD  OT  TSB  AMSBICAN  JUDiCATOBX  SOCDTIT 


M^.  DIKraaCE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  oon- 
to  hata  prhited  in  the  Raooaa  a  itirsaifiiit  by  Hon. 
OlBTCDoe  K.  Ckwdwtai,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
can  Jodicatiire  Society,  at  tta  annoal  masting  in  the 
flower  HMd.  Washington.  D.  C«  on  May  &.  1817. 
statement  is  in  reference  to  tba  praposal  to  tncrease  the 
nnmber  of  Jostioes  of  the  Simreme  OourL 

Thars  being  no  ohiectkm.  the  italoBMnt  waa  ordered  lo 
be  pctated  in  tbe 


of  ttaa  Amttlosa  JiMllimfeu*  ikmiaii    VhAt  X 
is  to  atato  MiOy  fhs  FxasUtaUli  prapoaal  with  rataanoe  to  addl- 
tioiis  to  tbaSiiprMBO  Oourt  and  what  mma.  tba  pMndpal 
ia  its  tMor,  witti  aooM  osmmtnt.  on  i^  «cMlaal  tad    " 


of  flMpMpOMO.  ••  iMt  tt.  to  that 
eligibia  for   iirtMinij   lumiii— i  oom 

■luJl  appoint  aa  addltlooal  JusMob,  bvt 
number  of  the  Jtwtloea  mumA  Vk    Of  thoae  now  tflglbia  tor  re- 
tirement one  to  81.  <me  78,  three  75.  end  one  71.  

The  most  peisustfvv  Tsasoas  pot  fu  vacd  Cor  9Xtf  hwreass  m 
the  ttrntdwr  of  the  mwihwri  of  the  Ooartaeaftte  be  the 
that  tt  liM  mcreasm^ly  dtormarded  tbe  BiuilattoBO  on  Ito 
Stttotkmal  sutbocttT  end  hai;  m  praettoe,  tmwBited  the 
mant  of  'vshd  sfeatntee  baeauee  of  a  bdtof  hi  their 


the  fuilher  xveaon  that  an 
tloD  of  younger  men  to 
juetlee  bj  that  Oourt. 
m  thtofotmorh 


to  the  eOetent  admlntatrmttoa  m 

bare  not  been  put  f  orwaM 

bat  they  nam  to  be 


In  cnastrtwing  the  cwrtentton  tbat  the  Suprwiie  Ooatt  has 
numaniQC  oooaskato  dellbei  ateiy  sooe  beyond  the  bWiinde  ef  t 
eoostttotkmal  authortty  aome  reterenoe  may  weB  be  made  ta 
tinmioflliun  of  tba  OttuatltuUonal  Oonventlop  of  17tt  ae 
wbtoh  may  afford  a  backgreond  for  tbto  dtoctaekm.  I 
tha  leamed  dean  eleet  ot  the  Harvard  Law  School,  tbe 
Aunas  If.  Landl^  haaon  two  ooeasuma  potaxted  out  tbat 
ware  two  f  ig^W'^'^w  niieuipiB  iiiaiiw  m  me  %xuxywBCvKB  py 
and  IRnisanto  enbtfgB  the  power  of  tbe  fltqimne  Oooft  by 
it  a  part  of  a  wxinisll  of  legMatite  Tvrtolon.  niase  atSempla  i 
^tcttffriy  dsfSstad.bcthemahitalnathatmigtteofttd»faet 
Oourt  fram  thoe  to  t&na  eavetoae  tbe  Tsty  power  ^teoiad  It 
tba  OOoTsstlonnd  does  not  do  ao  aa  a  pinrt  of  a 

iJl  that  was  add  on  that  sObjeet  ta  the  OonrBBtlen 
cf  most  oanaast  conaWwratlop,  and  ao  I  wnture 
tcaefti  whidi  may  be  ttmety. 

In  the  eazly  days  of  the  OOnjreuUan^lgr.  Madtocm 

Hon   4bay  wSS  proleet  thatr  OqiartaaBt.  and.  oitftad  with 
Bmeotiva.  mahe  If  nagatlre  mora  .strong.**   Mr.  Otsty 
thto  on  the  groimd  that  the  jodtotatfy  wodM  haro  a 

't  anoroacihmexda  on  thefr  own  dmasFhasStt  by 
of  the  bnvB  which  tuvolved  the  power  of  deoldlBi 
their  fti'TisllHilJi'ifT^lly    "On  itt.  Oetij^  motloa,  ahldi  pave 
SsaeottTe  aicna  wtthoot  the  paOktaKjJi 

-thfrda 


5 


the  laws  qnlaw  omraled  by  two-thhda  of 

t'lhtieetfi.  aye:  Oonaaofctoot.  noc  Nsw  Tort,  aye;  Pemaiiltauta, 

DaiawMa.  ara:  Itaiyiaad,  no;  ynslnbw^aye:  Mortb  OteoUna. 

South  fhrnilna,  aye;  Oeorgla,  aja.*' 

adltkm.  VOL  Jjpp.  88-70.) 


Later,  on 


10  that  the 
with  the 


SI,  ntt.  wnson  moTSd  as 


Mattonal 

[f  m  the 


nroposltlop  had  been  made  before  and  XaHed; 
flnoed  bj  ndactton  In  the  aptahm  of  tts  ntn^  that 


it  tncnmhent  onlilm  to  make 

to  hata  aa  onportualty  of 

flraachaaeata  oa  tba  ptwyle  aa  weQ  aa  tbanuelvaa.   It 

aaldtbat  tlM  jadgea  ae  eipnaltMa  of  the  laaa  woold 


walgfat  bi  tlito  imBBiutliw;  bat  thto  power  of  the 
go  far  enough.  X^nrs  may  be  uaJaat,  aaay  bo 
dangerooe.  may  be  deetmettve.  ana  yet  aaay  not  ba  ao  aaoonakt* 
tstloaal  ae  to  JastlCy  tba  Jodgas  in  refaatag  to  gtsa  them  eOeel, 
Let  them  have  «  etwre  la  tba  MrlelOBary  powoc,  and  they  wiU 
have  an  opportunity  of  taking  aotty  of  theee  oluunactwa  of  a  law, 
and  of  oonnteraetbig,  by  tbe  acflgbt  of  Uiah  mHaliw,  tbe  ha* 
proper  Ttewa  of  tbe  togtototara.  Iflr.  Madiarm  aeoopded  the  mo- 
'  in  BinKmii^  n  I 

•ottte 
a 

of  ear 
Be  aaad  It  would  be  nakhig  etaSaaowa  «r 

of 
R  waa  maklBc  the  eqwaWma  «f  the  laws,  the 
be  done    •    «    *. 


There  are  a  nnmber  of  ttdage  ta  cnnnaetion  wtth  tha 
[adtoon-wnson^pnpasato  which  I  think  im^nstlin,    ik  ttMi 
place.  I  cuggMt  mat  aa  orerwhdndQg  majority  of  tha  itotorl 
BCDevee  wbm  wie  wopwe  voor*  wonany  ^aBmeea  wm 


wdldtty  to  ataSotaa  ta  doflaaeeof  tbe 
tba  aaqr  bagtaalng,  that  the  Oanct  wlU  net 
Udltyu  dtor  bqroBd  a 


dowfl^  drat  by 
froapt  tta 
T«Q  win 

oa  the  *X>ngta  and 


aad  law 
8.  1888,  by  tba 
taw  of  tha 
In  Ofdca  _t, 

tlon  waa  a  doidittm.oaa.  said:  tt  I  oo«dd 
favor  of  tbe  oBaamutiiiieB^  ot  the  law    * 
gowaa  than  thto  doabt  ao  Mtjmd 
woold  In  isy  esllaMta  ba  a     " 


flf  S.    BIh 


.1 


i 

i 

t 


f 


It 


,  ^ 


,5  if:    il 


•1  r; 
a,! 


^ 
t* 


i/N  fffiTT-ci  n/\VTnT>T?C!QTAXrAT.  'RF.fin'R'n 


fii  TnpriiT  r^njnnv>Qsniw  &r.  irr#vn>i\ 


^i«b 


im 


to 
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do*  to  Ite  ItffUUKttf*  bedif  by  trbtth  any  tew 

-   n5*  7^  Oowt  «bn  tbat  tttbjMl  bM 
3  X  Inov  n  «ni«MM  «M 

aouT 


beside  tb«  stetate  irWich  to  dudlenged  and  to  deeld*  wbftber  ^ 
SS?  •SJw  with  tbo  fanaur-^  proc«i  <iuite  m  mocbiiVml 
and  mO^  m  tb»  ooo  wbleb  Mr.  Thayer  condeinxiad. 

OS  A 


o< 
Oovt  of  Vvw 

ft 

ftir  «b»  OMTt.  tbo*  iTi  ao  dovMtal 
kgWMtvo  Mi  to  bo  oontniry  to  tbo 


lor  tlio  pMnUff.  dMiod  the 
role,  baft  tte  Me— rTiTMittf  oowt 
'^•^  "^  '^^        ^  eaoptwili  that    •    •    • 
•    •    mnrn  ttathn  •  itototo  vol 

1  leaeonaWo  dooM.    A 

_^„__^ oitfllelt^  maintained,'' 

tcwtad  aa  teTtag  been  dB^vately 
Iti  ■titrrl*-'^  aad  tan"  (Tbayara  Lcial 

iwatM 

IB  tbo 
votadlnaaay  tatar  caaw  a  wide 

aa4  ito 

that  It  wilt  not  dodaio  aa  act  ua- 

I  ttM  vaotoeto  o<  boiflag 

the  vattOUy  o<  a  ototatok  white 

wttb  an  -  


If  thaM  to^  ae  the  propoaenta  of  the  P»r*fl!K!!r,5'?K'£,2!l£ 
adaouato  ovldnioe  that  four  of  the  nine  Juctloes  of  Uae  Bu^woe 
oSStrw^ttd^Md  oonatantly  hold  acalnet  the  nOldlttr  of  atotateo 
BotbeeaSirS  O^  actual  unooniututlonalltj  but  beeauae  they 
an  ooBTtooed  that  the  etotutea  la  queetloa  •»•  «*2JL^^ 
daageraw,  with  the  rwuit  that  wherater  oae  of  the  fl«b*' Ave£iw- 
SeeelolaB  with  them  the  etotuto  to  o?erthrown  on  grouada  wbleb 
tuaedthalr  ooaeUtutloaal  authority,  aad  If  It  baa  beeome  cos- 
tonary  to  dtoregatd  the  nde  that  aets  of  Oongrem  an^oot  to  be 
S»Sm  tfSn  to  a  reaeonabte  doubt  of  tteir  lanMdlg;  thg 
a  flOMtttuClooal  ertoto  estota  which  requlraa  a  ooaatttattaaal 
J^gSrObrSwirJwlffoa.  like  togtolators.  may  «»m(1  Mr 
ooBftttutloBal  authority,  may  neurp  power,  may  «»«^  £«*> 
tloaa  daatod  them,  may  act  ae  a  aupw  iagUitm  .y^.fF .•  "56; 
ii— «Mt»i^  toCo  atrtp  OoBcreai  of  aaratary  eonstltotloBal  amhonty 
BeoMaaiy  to  pnaervo  oar  doBMrtto  traaquUlity.  wuaro  tae  ■■t>«i^ 
ttoo  acta  la  »  way  net  lawfully  authorlaed  hto  uaeoactltattoaal  or 
iiu«>i  actloa  to  nunifled  where  the  action  to  drawn  In  questten  m 
eomrT  flRmflatly.  the  unoonetttutlonal  acta  of  Cc— -  -•— 
la  <iuartloa  before  the  Court,  are  nullified. 
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abte 


for  a  Tavlaw  of  the  aiiBual  taaaBMr' 
within  tlie  aoope  of  the  Ooartla  appeUato  ]urto<tlc«lim 
tode  f;  P»tf***  la  tte  wo»t:  of  the  Jodldid  qoBaamee  of  the 
ntirOottMlL  I^atteatfed  a  aearton  of  tikto  oourC  at  the  **MlrlTfit 
ipviiatloa  of  Lord  Moultou,  aad  oa  that  da^  heattf  a 
tag  ttio  TletoittttdM  of  a  Hnx  on  luwbei'  la  uaaalt  fa 

a  bonae  brw  of  aa  at  ladlaa  llBatty.   It 

OB  ooBottlvtloBal  q^MotlOBS  atlalug  hi  Obaada  aad  ItM 

of  the  MmiMre.   n  oaBiteta  of  a  doani  or 

J  «be  Konl  OhaaoBllar  aad  oOMn.   l%BiW/  fl*e 

OK  ala  tftM-atBdlB  iMa  aad  ao  oCtarwsy  oould  tbo  boalaoa  of 

court  be  dtopateted    -   -•-    - 

I  of  dtounlteiaij  (W 
l»  write 

X 


lad.  Tbeio  to  a  tfmtlart^  betwaoB  the  nBa» 
ippeato  Ib  the  Judluirt  CfcwincJi  aad  petntaaa 
Mb  the  ^iiiiwne  Ooort.   PHor  to  the  Ttael- 


Tnc^  Svprcn^  Govt  ntf  wt  CbobIUvdmi 

SrnSNSXCffr  OF  BSMARKS 

HON.  EMANUEL  CEUJBE 

OF  XSW  TQUL 
DC  TBI  BOVSE  OF  WXPKBgBmATtfn 


Tbto  to  la  aeoont  with  our  ayatem  of  eheCka  and  bal»M:  but 
vhoB  the  todlelary  acta  beyond  ita  conatltatttmal  awttorlty  how 
are  Its  unooostltutlaiDal  flata  to  be  restrained?  Surety  no  matter 
how  KTBat  the  ooosUtutlonal  ertoto  may  be  supposed  to^jst.  at 
the  present  time.  It  to  nothing  at  all  when  compared  wttt  the 
estaot  to  whldi  such  an  unconstitutional  ooune  may  tgwet  the 
eoulUteivm  of  our  constitutional  GoTemment  If  it  oonttnnee 
to  go  xmOnKiked.  Wa  hare  a  tyrrtcally  Anglo-Saxon  rererence  ft* 
praoedent  and  If  these  preeedenta  continue  long  enoui^  the  an- 
tofVity  of  the  Judletary  to  pass  on  the  poUey  of  legtotetlve  -"-^t- 
BkBBte  will  be  aa  thorraghly  established  aa  though  '" 
bodied  la  the  Constitution  Itself. 


It 


The  remedy  surest  ed  to  to  counterbalance  the  InflueiMW  of 
«K9^  on  the  Court  who  constantly  disregard  the  llmltattone  of 
their  oonatltutUmal  authority  by  the  addltinn  of  othera  who  may 
be  taeoonably  aapected  to  regard  them.  ■"»**»»«>•  «»«!2S!r 
Yn^l^».^i  oblectlan  to  such  action  to  now  unlTsraally  admittad. 
the  quMUon  of  the  number  property  to  be  added  I  wlU  diaenai 

teter. 

oousz  xmesxcT 

R  to  til  order  now  to  consider  a  aeeond  reaaoa  P5""^^^2 
aa  addltloB  to  the  membership  of  the  Ooort.  It  to  etelmed  that 
the  ettetongy  of  the  Court  would  be  Imnroved  by  the  addtOoa  of 
a  jartloaJa  the  case  of  every  Justice  dlgible  for  retirement,  na 
nrnportof  the  first  ground  discussed,  thereto  alao  the  claim  ttat 
Seage  of  a  Justice  dlglble  for  rettrement  Indlnea  him  to  wfy 
to  s«»port  legtolattTe  enactments  neeesmiy  to  meet  the  "■"'—*- 

■  ^Uch  ""  *  '" 


grow  out  of  the  oomplesmea  of  our 


vHh  tbe  postttve  evtatnty  of  four  af  bla 
to  ttoa  wjwoMmmaiamy.  of  <ba  act>  JboHbl  bare 
tu  latoa  a  laaBaianie  ilmmt    AB»|Bdlfa^wae  from  time 

of  aoiha 


of  oatoMittBoBal  lateipretatiaB, 

do^,  «•  ara  told,  to  the  mere  aad 

>  wnUBSi  aadeompaHBg  one  wtOk 

.  .—^  -^  -^aa  they  an 

If  they  ar* 

^'of  ca«nlag  tato  eWeot  tbo  Ooottttutton  aa 

~    "    Z^  ordtoaiy  vbA  humbte  duty  aa 

Ik.   ^E^  W jgpnttlag^^gjBtog 

a  tttot  **lboBa  nanow  and 
^jfuld  oauaa  ofMta  to  ftagW  m 


wuu  wen  be 
la  tlBlted  yatea 

to  the  oo^toUtoaonal 

baa  otaiy  Okie 

to 


ladOBtrlal 

_  have  Bot  dtoeuamd  thto  because  It  seems  evideat  to  me  ttrt 
Bfhat  tbe  altnatlon  loqulred  waa  not  Juadeee  Who  aympathlaa  wWa 
legtoiattoa  but  Justices  who,  like  the  tote  ICr.  Juattce  Holmea.  wQl 
gmmort  *"y  leglstetlon  which  cornea  within  the  aoopa  of  Oon« 
nSa  oonstttntUmal  power  whether  they  approve  of  it  or  not. 
i^i— n— ■,  we  find  that  the  question  of  a  constitutional  or  im- 
ujiMlHutlnnel  attttode  of  a  Justloe  In  the  eacerctoe  of  hto  antbortty 
doea  not  have  any  rdatlon  to  hto  age.  Tbe  oldeek  HWimber  of  tbo 
Court  may  show  a  dsar  conception  of  the  need  of  legtolatlon  ad*> 
mMto  to  meet  the  Increasing  complexity  of  our  Industrial  attua- 
tton.  and  m  giving  a  broad  liardiaU-Uke  conatructlon  to  the  great 
aa  intewtH  to  permit  us  to  function  aa  a  Nation,  ramember 
to,  to  a  Constltutkm  that  he  to  expoimdlng:  whDe  the  fuuugeai 
ib^  of  the  Court  may  g^ve  a  construction  of  the  same  power* 
ao  narrowed  aa  to  be  without  precedent. 

The  oontentlflbi,  however,  that  the  effldeney  of  tbe  Court  to  bn- 
pamd  by  the  c«e  of  ita  members  to  one  that  to  property  debatabte. 
Zhave  atndled  with  Interest  the  letter  In  nfblth  the  Chtof  JUa- 
tlee  supported  by  the  two  senior  members  of  the  Court,  who 
have  i^<h1Wt«d  very  dlvtfgent  views  In  regard  to  matters  of  eon- 
atitutlanai  Interpretation,  stoutly  denies  that  there  to  any  bn- 
palrmeat  of  effldeney  and  Instot  that  long  practice  has  gained 
for  the  Justlcee  a  gr«it  faciUty  In  the  dtopi^ch  of  buslneaa.  tia- 
quaetloDably  judgee  who  have  eerved  for  two  decades  or  a  quarter 
of  a  century  do  attain  a  rematkabte  facility  In  the  groove  whldH 
their  daUy  routine  has  worn.  Also  at  75  or  even  70  dectolon  on 
a  given  proposition  becomes  almoet  automatlo.  All  thto  to  a  re- 
aonroe  for  the  Court  which  the  Chief  Justice  rightly  esteema. 
But  to  It  might  there  not  Im  added  that  capacity  and  will  to  ex- 
plore so  characteristic  of  Marshall.  Wilson,  and  others  when  they 
were  in  their  forties  and  fifties.  My  own  experience  aa  a  lawyer, 
as  a  trial  Judge,  as  an  appellate  judge,  as  a  student  of  Judicial 
proeedtue,  and  of  the  enlightened  efforts  constantly  being  made 
by  thto  sodety  and  other  organizations  to  improve  the  artmtnla- 
tratfon  of  Juattee  convinced  me  that  means  and  method!  oaa  ba 
devised  that  will  add  to  the  efflcienqr  «f  ttM  Oourk 


<lssnm1ng  that  tbo  Oonrt  Aoidd  be 
be  added?    Becentty,  m  looktaig  over  the 
editloa  ef  Beewell'a  JMarnal  of  a  Tovk  to  1 
beertfac  'WUabui^  Id  AugBBt.  1771".  ■»  eya  fell  on  Hw  fbllow^ 
lag  passaoe:  "Wo  waBtad  out^  that  Dr.  Jo' 
of  the  *K™g*  whieh  wa  haeo  to  sImv  bI  Bdfnhmwft     Wte  wmit 
the  Parilament  Bouae.  where  the  Parliament  of  Beottead  aat  aad 
where  the  Ordlnery  lisrda  of  Beaalen  hold  their  oeoita;  mad  to 
the  Bew  Session  Bouse  adjotmat  to  It,  where  our  eont  ef 
(tbe  14  OnUnaitaa  wMlTtte  Lord  nesiik  ati  at  thsir  head)  alt  m 
a  court  of  revtofw."    The  tact  thi^  divtag  tho  mldiis  «f  ttoa 
eighteenth  century  firunl  Scotlaad.  wtth  a  poputetlaB  ef  only  • 
mUBon.  aad  »  qjoaitar.  Aould  have  BUMte  uaa  of  a.  ooort  of  review 
or  16  members  would  Indloato  that 

upiaaaonabte  la.  our  haalaB  a  IbiuraiBa  OMst  of  that  number  to 
take  care  of  tbe  matter  of  Qie  Bateal  ravtew  of  nttgathm 
out  of  hUhly  rfanallrated  sitnatlone  caused  by  b  nopafitkiii.  a 
hnadrsd  ttmes  aa  lame  and  the  evistanm  of  4S.  fitatea  basOy 
engagad  fix  enaratig  lagWaHewpi  whldk.  aa  to  tta  waiainiiltnnalttT. 
OGBOtomtly  atttaete  judicial  e^rtttiay. 

But  my  own  answer  to  the  queetlon  aaked  above  to  that 
cireumstancea  demand  an  tnrT|»ee  In  tbe  Gomt  to  matora 
tutkmal  equBlbrtum.  la  govarnmeat^  ao  more  aboultf  be 
than  the  naedk  of  the  sttuatHm  reqatoe.    AB  that  the  Rottttnt 


lad  Obngrem  can  jnstty  ask  to  a  Court  which  wfllpaas  on  qnaa- 
ttona  of  the  uouatitutli  eianty  jof  atatutes.  qiart  ftant  any  conBd- 
ermtloB  of  their  policy,  aad  nbt  a  ObOEt  wtUcB  to  iiiiiiisisinj  In 
Booardwlth  Urn  poBdaa  of  ^  Omgram  aatf  the  BiauBUre  tat 

Thoae  who  aopport  the  Keibdent^  vnoam 
there  ara  now  on  the  BbpremeiBench  atnaa 
ouusmuttonar  attltudo  eanabt  Do  qqesHoaart.    FenoBaHy.  X  woolB 
add  to  thto  group  tba  eougage<)>Be  and  fbrwatd-loofclng 

tloe.  who  was  fbnaar^  preatdR|xt  of  thto  society;   But  tet 

vie  mbihHum  of  three  and  ooiiBldar  the  poaslbOity  Qtet  two 
Qfhenr  will,  at  times,  Jptn  ttoe  four  whose  attitude  oaona  thto 
great  controvOTy.    How  many  eonatttoB^mifiy  mindwir^  JudjBi 
ititist  bo  added  to  lUMue  Chat  ao  uunstltutlui>aT'  act  of  ODog 
will  be  overthrovmY    The  aatfaner  to  dearly  ttree,  fbr  with 
equally  divided'  Osurt'  aa  act'  of  Ctaogr^  ~^    "~    ^ 

lonr  uuiw  appv^n  vd  pv  no  juMmnnsim. 

woBxit  ■nerezofo,  auBeax  ina*  foe  snuasmr  eoBnuanisB  oh 
bo*  remedied  eMhsr '  by~  fnilug  the  iiuiiiber'  of  tite  OMUt  at  tS  or 
adding  a  pieivleu  to  taebfll  uaoer  ywnskteHiBiiu  that  bp  more  thsca 
g  ef  the  authorlaed  additional !  JodBes  tfiaB  be  apiKdutoir  hr  IWft; 
and  i  addltlianid  JuaHcee  la  ejyh  taluudai  year  hereafter.  IT  M 
be  said  that  ttw  addltlen  of  three 

teBve  bidf  the  Oburt  peat,  and  |on  thrwverage  fir  peet,  tbo  age  of 
letUemeut  thread  answer  to  that  to  to  a  dtaatioB  whfctr 


an 


IS 


that  to  4  court  of 
an  act  of 

On  the  main  queetlon  I  suggest  that  no  mal 
eonstltutlonal  ertoto  may  be.  vfrisdom  rtrmanrta  that  In  remedylag 
It  there  be  moderation  and  leMralnt. 


i^ 


■ifi 
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bOttMAttM 

9t  wmtlw^  of  _ 
wooUte 
in 


•MMsd  •tatuto  ««•  to  to  •VSUfd 
•ad  to  State  •tatatas  m  th«  fMd 
flC  wfarBBMBl  tmdv  oar  dual  syatem,  than 
tta  oBDortoattv  to  aBtaad  tta  oauatttuttonal 
«ridaat  ttoo^MiM  of  tto  oChar  by  tbe 
wlil^  baftxa  tb»  Buvnmm  Court,  moat  be 
than  la  Ktm  to  otlMr  f  onaa  of  go^ram- 
to  tto  laaiWM  at  tto  Oooatltatton  itaelf ." 
Thm  rtmhlont  ta  aMBM  Bfflmailly  to  avoid  oonatttutlasMl 
ttT^  only  lapniaiite  all  thoaa  wbo  aupport  bla  pro- 
bnt  to  ti  ^to  ptotaettBff  tto  fudainental  potftton  of  a 
■AfHrtty  of  ttooa  vtob  althoofh  ttoy  aza  now  <vpostDg  bis 
^  -  ~  ~  ^  —  trtth  aqoal  vlfor  aiqr  oraatltutUmal  amend- 
,.«»  .»  ....^ap  ipa  Auat  aarama  ttot  a  very  larga  ma- 
lorttv  et  tto  ^-r****"!  pacnla  vlah  to  avoid  a  oonatltuUooal 
SSiiiitmmir  Md  ttol  tt  iroSd  to  -mj  dtBcolt  to  obtain  tto 
iiiiriMag  amort  of  tvo-tbbrda  o(  botH  Bouaaa  of  OonsrMB  and 
Uuiw  rouilto  of  tto  Staftaa  In  fatvor  of  a  eooaUtutlonal  amend- 
SMttt.  at  IrnUL  bfCon  r-*^'*'***^  avary  paartWa  matbod  of  avoMtng 
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jtMljetel 

a  mtnorttf  of  tto 

or 


ta  tto 


teno  doubt 
.  — ^..^  of  tto  paopla  appcova  of  tbat 
of  tto  Ooastttotftoa  vblob  la  aupported  by 
naaaOofiBt.   llUa mlnottty oonalata generally 
Stont.  Oaidoaoi  and  ton  fragoently  Bogbaa. 
tmcaeloin  fnt*'*-1  that  than  la  aapla  power 
tor  tto  fMaral  aovomment  to  enact  leglala- 
to  ir"*'T****  tto  major  Mew  Deal  Objeetttea. 
It  mwfe  to'  tuamarimi  ttet  1tc*t'*^V'  foond  valid  by  a  atibatan- 
«M  oalMffltir  of  aid*  JMfaa  on  tto  Bopiama  Ooort  (aopportad  by 
„      ^  .  f _^^_^_,j  ^^  ^  OTrtatnwt  by  a  raaaon- 

n.    Vofor  loBtleaa  auatalnad 

tto  A.  A.  A4  tbor  aoatalaad 

tot;  foor  aortaUiad  oid-ag»  penalona 

BBttal  atanenta  of  ooal 

■Hi^HiiB.  awH  ,  ,     I  ,      Bi]iiimim>wa0a  lawa. 

11  fi  Ml  Ite  oumitultoc  bat  a  detotaWa  oonirtrao- 

«f  IM  "OiMjallimiiai  adopted  hf  %  toia  itoJ«*ltjr  of  tto  Oourt, 

MocUac  tto  HOW  Uaal  weaan.    X  daplara  tto 

m  nM^  aoaaa  opponanw  of  tto  PnaldeBt  bare 

.  — ft  a  Tiallnn  atHto  *— r>«(p  to  obaema  tbla  fact; 

and  to  BMto  ttM  paopla  ballev*  tbat  Oongraaa  and  tto  President 
IM% 'Mto  Vi*''e  to  alMclaa  powaia  ifbMi  wan  dearty  nneon- 
MI.  ima  HUB  daaptta  tto  Am*  tto*  X  dto«ree  wKb  tto 
Mf  flailtoitt  Hiliig  aadWtoMJ  Jodfaa^to  reptafsa 


laNM  coafld  not  ba 
pvelilbMad  an  audi 


Supreme  Ooort  anyone  wto  waa  not  a  lawyer  of  aoch  ontatandbat 
abluty  and  mental  integrity  tbat  to  would  never  conaent  to  ae*  as 

tto  mere  xepreeentative  of  tb»  Prealdent.  ^ 

Xfery  Prealdent  appolnta  a  large  number  of  Vaderal  judgea;  bto 
no  Piealdent  baa  ever  bad  tto  tbougbt  tbat  aueb  judna.  ^^lo  aro 
oommlaaioned  and  sworn  to  tq>hoId  tto  law  and  to  enforce  Justice, 
would  permit  Ito  man  wbo  a]n>ointed  tbem.  or  any  otber  man.  to 
dictate  tbeir  oplnlona.  Tto  Prealdent  of  tto  United  Statea  knows 
tbat  wben  to  names  a  Jiidge.  and  wben  ttot  Mnwintment  la  con- 
firmed by  tto  Senate,  tto  Judge  cannot  tbereaftar  allow  gratitude 
for  bla  appointment,  or  dulgatlon  to  tto  Prealdent  wto  appointed 
^«^q.  or  to  Senators  wbo  voted  for  bla  oonflnnatlon,  to  welgb  aa 
moeb  aa  a  grain  of  aand  In  tbe  scalea  of  Justice. 

All  ttot  tto  President  can  do  In  H>Po^ting  Judgea  la  to  endeavor 
to  select  men  wto,  in  bis  ni^p'"".  will  to  tto  most  competent,  im- 
partial, and  oonacientloua  public  servants  wto  can  to  cbosen;  and 
to  must  aiinm***T  ttot  tto  moment  a  Judge  aaoenda  tto  benob  to 
bccomea  com.pIeteiy  independent  of  any  oontrol  or  influence  from 
any  source  wbataoever.  exotipt  his  own  conscientious  convlctlaoa. 
It  la  ttot  last  fact  wblcb  makee  it  so  vitally  bx^MXtant  tbat  men 
of  fundamentally  Uberal  vlewa,  men  wto  betove  most  ivof  oundly 
in  sustaining  tto  legislstlve  power  of  tto  elected  repreeentattvea 
of  tto  fmopim  to  i^nvaiae  public  needs  and  to  enact  meaanraa  for 
tbelr  aatlirfiMTtfA^.  aball  to  ohoaen.  It  la  becaoae  Judgea  must  act 
in  accordanoe  with  their  conscientious  convictions,  tbat  men  wto 
believe  tto  courts  should  ezodse  a  final  control  over  tto  wladoaa 
of  pubUo  poUdea,  and  prevent  what  they  regard  aa  unwlae  eanr* 
etoa  of  lagliaative  power,  tfiall  not  to  pmnltted  to  dominate  tto 
Judldaiy. 

With  this  toue  made  clear,  many  of  those  who,  at  tto  outset, 
ware  ofmosed  to  tto  President's  program  may  coma  to  aee  It  not 
aa  an  effort  of  tto  President  to  pack  the  Supreme  Ckrart  in  order 
tbat  tt  may  req>ond  to  his  will,  but  to  provide,  by  a  serlaa  of 
atepa— all  of  which  may  not  to  neoeeaary— f  or  tto  eventual  llbaral- 
laatlon  of  tto  Ckiurt. 

Tto  President  baa  proposed  a  program  of  far-reaching  Impor- 
tance. It  ilkonld  to  considered  In  the  light  of  reason  and  not 
under  emotKmal  strain.  Above  all  things,  it  should  to  contfdared 
on  the  ssBomptlon  that  the  President  of  tto  United  Statea  la 
appointing  Judges,  tto  Senate  in  confirming  them,  and  tto  Judgea 
in  aasamlng  ttolr  oOlce.  will  all  be  faithful  to  ttolr  oatto  of  oOee 
and  win  sKercise  a  conscientious  Judgment  In  tto  fulfillment  of 
ttolr  dutlee. 

Kvery  dsmor  now  raised  against  any  part  of  tto  Presldentl 
program  really  could  tove  been  raised  against  tto  adoption  of  tto 
OoxMtltotlon  Itself.  Tto  Ctmstltution  gave  tto  Congress  tto  power 
to  determine  tto  number  of  Judges  in  tto  courts.  The  Coiistltu- 
tlon  gave  tto  Preeldent  tto  power  to  appoint  aU  tto  Federal 
Judgea.  Tto  Ocmstttutlon  gave  to  the  Senate  tto  power  of  oon- 
flrmmg  or  rejecting  Presidential  appointments. 

Are  we  at  this  day  to  attack  tto  exercise  of  tboee  powers  aa 
dastraotlve  of  tto  fundamental  institutions  of  our  Oovemmentf 
Or  are  we  calmly  to  consider  how  and  wben  those  powers  should 
to  wwTl^*^  In  order  ttot  tto  entire  Government  of  tto  United 
Statea  may  function  as  It  waa  intended  to  function,  to  entfeaa  in 
tto  lawa  of  tto  XTnlted  States  tto  wlU  of  tto  people  of  tto  Ubited 


tto  wi^  to 


te  preeeBt  dtfkulty. 
MU.    When  tto  ~ 


X 
Both 

Jndldary 
reported  tbla  aelf  • 


•  a 
tto 


It  la  not  tto  law  written  150  years  ago  by  tto  people  of  tto 
United  Sti^ae,  but  tto  law  written  In  the  last  few  years  by  five 
Justleee  of  tto  Supreme  Oourt.  which  a  majority  of  tto  people 
brieve  should  to  changed.  If  tto  people  object  to  tbe  lawa 
written  by  Members  of  Oongrees,  they  exprees  tbemselvee  by 
^?hw»MfT^  tto  Ifembers  of  Congress.  If  tto  people  objected  to  a 
law  written  by  a  Judge  wto  was  subject  to  deetlon.  ttey  would 


undoubtedly  insist  also  upon  electtog  another  Judge  In  bis  place. 
But  wben  a  majority  of  tto  Judges  of  tto  Supremo  Court  write 
law  which  Is  objectlonalde  to  me  people,  they  cannoi  Cbanga 
ttoae  Judgea,  because  they  are  appointed  for  life. 

Tto  Obvious  way  m  iriilcb  tto  people  can  change  ttot  Judge- 
made  law,  la  to  induces  Judges  who  do  not  imderstand  and  are 
not  reaponalve  to  tto  prevailing  opinion  of  tto  times  to  retire,  so 
that  Judgee  equally  leezned  in  tto  law  but  tovlng  a  better 
undaratandlng  of  existing  social  and  econnmlo  proUema  may 

It  la  no  reflection  upon  tto  integrity  or  oonadentloua  devotUm 
to  duty  of  a  Justice  of  tto  Supreme  Oourt  to  crttldae  bis  oplnlana. 
or  to  suggest  ttot  a  Judge  wto  Is  out  at  stq>  witb  tto  generation 
for  wbleh  to  la  a  public  aervant  ahould  reUre.  On  tto  oontcary, 
we  murt  reoognlae  tbat  a  Judge  wto  la  oopselenttously  convinced 
that  laws  enacted  by  tto  OoncTees  are  Inoonstetent  with  bis  Inter- 
pratatlon  of  tto  Constitution  csnnot  to  expected  to  change  bla 
oplnloa  merely  because  it  is  unpopular.  Nor  Should  there  to  tto 
SUgbteat  suggestion  that  any  man  i4>polnted  to  tto  Supreme 
Oourt  of  tto  united  Statea  ahould  suirender  his  convictions  re> 
gaiding  tto  law  of  tto  Constitution  merely  because  of  pubUo 
opinion.  But  It  Is  reasonable  and  proper  to  assume  tbat  Judgea 
vmo  believe  tto  Coostttntifln  should  to  narrowly  construed  to 
raetrtet  tto  lagldatlva  power,  and  Judgea  wto  believe  tbat  ttio 
Oonstttntlon  ahould  to  UberaOy  construed  to  suataln  tto  leglsla 
tive  powv.  will  decide  many  vital  queationa  of  ooostltutlaoal  lav 
entlxaly  dtffarantly. 


proper  solution 

optional 

of  which  I  am  ranking  member,  reported  tbla  aelf-aame  un  oat 

during  tto  last  aaaalon.  we  were  autborttatlvely  mf ormed  ttot  if 

tto  bill  were  passsd.  at  least  two  of  tto  Justkxs  would  retire. 

Therefore,  there  waa  dislnclinatloa  of  tto  JUdgee  to  retlie.  be- 
cause tto  statute  only  provided  that  Judgea  wto  bad  aerved  at 
least  10  years  upon  reerblng  tto  age  of  70  tod  tto  right  to  resign 
at  full  pay.  Tto  late  lamented  Justice  Bblmea  bad  reaigned;  but 
unforttmately,  tto  toonomy  Act  cut  bla  eelary  In  half.  A  qpedal 
bill  waa  pe— rt  to  restore  tto  cut;  and  then  one  of  tto  deflctency 
bills  inadvertently,  again.  Interfered  with  such  iMpnd  at  a  Judge 
wto  had  resigned.  A  Judge  wto  has  raelgned  la  no  longer  a 
Judge.  Ttorwore  to  doee  not  come  within  tto  constitutional 
prohibition  ttot  Cimgrass  cannot  curtail  bla  aalary  during  bla 
natural  life.  A  Judge  wbo  baa  retired  la  a  Judge  subject  to  caU. 
Bla  salary  Is  immune  to  oongresslonal  tittark 

Tbla  retirement  bill  of  tto  last  Oongrees  bad  bean  approvad 
by  oar  Judldary  Committee  and  bad  bean  reported  favondsiy  to 
tto  Boom,  irtMre  It  waa  defeated  beoanae  of  activity  on  tto  part 
of  tto  American  Bar  Association.  Tbat  aaaodatlon  baa  no^ 
tto  llgbt  and  approvee  tto  bUl  on  tto  PreeJdenfa  deak  for 
ture.  It  toiving  paaaed  both  Ilousss  during  tto  past  fortnight. 

I  recently  bad  a  eoaf erence  m  Washington  with  a 
Jortst  of  blgbeet  antharlty— to 

tram  bbn  worda  of  rare  wiadom.  Ha  eonneeled  dd»y. 
taiat  time  eettlea  aaany  thlnga;  tbat  m  doe  ooarae  tto  problem  of 
tto  court  would  eettle  ItMdf .  Whto  to  did  not  Indicate  tt  in 
eo  many  worda,  tto  fair  implication  of  bla  languaea  waa  plain— 
twob  If  not  mora,  of  tto  Joattcoa  would  aoon  retire  If  tto  rrtlre- 
ment  bill  were  paaaed.  I  aaked.  "WltUn  wtot  perlodr*  He  re- 
qMnded.  "Vix  montto  to  1  year."  Ptankly  I  beUeve  it  to  to  most 
deairable  to  wait  a  year.  If  neoeesary.  to  mato  some  of  tto  older 
tto  handwriting  on  tto  wan. 

Of  oouae,  while  tto  ptptn  carry  headltnea  on  tto  oontroveny. 
no  Juii^te  would  to  Ilk^  to  retire.  It  mlfht  to  deanwd  reaign»- 
tlon  under  fiie.  It  might  to  considered  q>melees  surrender.  Later, 
wben  pasBlans  die  doKm  and  calm  returns,  retirement  may  to 
made  with  grace  and  dignity. 

In  any  event,  aa  aoon  as  tto  Preifdant  algns  tto  retirement  bill, 
I  betove  we  can  point  out  ttot  tto  issue  Is  now  with  tto  Court 
Itself.  In  a  certain  sense,  tto  Court  baa  been  tdiallenged.  In 
a  aense,  tto  President  has  thrown  down  tto  gauntlet.  Several 
times  before  In  our  history  the  more  vigorous  of  tto  Jtidges  bad 
Importuned  one  or  more  of  their  more  saiifla  oolleagnea  to  retire. 

Chief  Justice  Hughes,  in  bis  lecture  at  Columbia  university  In 
1038,  Informed  us  tbat  a  onmmtttee  of  tto  Oourt  widted  upon 
Instice  Qiifer.  to  adviee  him  of  tto  daalrablHty  of  bis  retirement. 

Chief  Justice  Hugbee  said: 

"Some  Judgee  tove  atayed  too  long  on  tto  Bench.  •  •  • 
PWd  tarried  too  loog  on  tto  Bench.  It  Is  extrMrdtaary 
reluctant  eged  Jto^ee  are  to  retire  and  to  give  up  ttolr  ao- 
3Kk.  They  eeem  to  to  tettadous  of  tto  i^ipearaaoa  of 
adequacy.  I  beard  Justice  Harlan  t^  of  tto  amdety  UtOtb.  tto 
Oourt  bad  felt  becaoae  of  tto  condition  of  Justioe  Pidd.  It  oo- 
ourred  to  tto  other  memtora  of  tto  Court  tbat  Juatloe  PWd  bad 
aerved  on  a  committee  whleh  waited  upon  Juatloe  Gxlar  to  eng- 
gest  his  retirement,  and  it  was  thought  that  recalling  that  to  bla 
memory  might  aid  mm  to  decide  to  retire.** 

Justies  Harlan  waited  upon  Justice  PMd,  and  drew  hta  atten- 
tion gracefully,  but  with  dlAculty,  to  tto  need  for  bla  retlrHnent. 
Soon  after  JUdge  Pldd  retired.  It  la  now  tto  duty,  atmllariy,  of 
acme  of  tto  virile  and  younger  Judgea,  within  tto  next  0  nuKitto 
or  a  year,  to  peaanade  ttolr  cdder  and  leea  vlgoroua  bretbran  to 
ratira.  If  tbeee  Judgea  fall  to  tato  bead  or  warning,  ottor  rem- 
edlee  may  tove  to  to  devleed  or  adopted. 

Parbiqia  requiring  a  dedazation  of  a  staute  aa  unoonstttutional 
should  reqtdre  aMre  than  a  bare  naajorlty  vote  of  tto  Justiosa. 
PBitai4»  b^  a  vote  of  7  to  2.  Ooneurrenoe  of  at  leeet  two- 
thlrda  of  tto  Juatioea  to  declare  a  law  uzMxmstitutlonal  was  talkad 
about  over  a  hundred  years  ago.  and  twice  almost  was  enacted 
Into  law.  Of  course,  tto  preeent  Court  would  not  permit  Itaelf 
to  to  thwarted  by  such  •  meana.  It  would  declare  sudl  a  atatute 
uneonstitutlonaL 

Tto  nrnjority-rule  prlnelpie  eeema  to  to  Inherent  In  oar  poUtioal 
system.  It  is  age  worn.  Therefore,  a  constitutional  amendment 
may  to  necessary.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  tbat  a  bare  majority 
vote  la  often  employed  in  our  political  system— Impeachment  pro- 
ceedings, ratilleation  of  treatiee  by  tto  Seikate,  preeentmcnt  of 
constitutional  amendment  by  Oongreaa.  and  ratiflcatton  by  tto 
Statea.  PurttocoMre,  It  might  to  well  to  add  tto  ptovtoun  that 
tto  Supreme  Oourt  eball  tove  exclusive  Juxlsdlotion  over  oonstt- 
tutional  oases  with  tto  requirement  tbat  eaasa  Involving  tto  ooai- 
stttuttoiMaity  of  stattttee  shall  to  brou^t  to  tto  Snpraaae  Ooort 
Immediately,  with  consequent  avoidance  of  oostty  dday. 

What  other  remedlee  should  to  sdopted  only  ttoo  oaa  tell. 
I  oounael  delay  and 
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HON.  PAT  McCARRAN 

OP  NXVAOA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  Mag  12  iJegisJaUve  day  of  Tue$dajf,  Mag  11),  199f 


ABiiaui  VBOM  n.  a  aib 


Mr.  licCARRAN.    Mr.  Preride&t,  I  aric  iiiwiilmfrng 
sent  to  have  tnaerted  In  the  Rboosb  an  aitl^  appearing 
in  U.  a  Air  Servioee*  entitled  'Tour  Attwitton.  Mr.  Crowlerl* 

There  being  no  ohjection,  the  article  waa  ordeved  to  ht 
printed  in  the  Baoon.  aa  foOows: 


IWnm  V.  &  Air  Servtoe  for  May  tttTi 

Tofoa  AiiBsmmr,  Urn.  Qaow&art 

Ton  are  ambttloua  and  you  love  powv.  Karl  Orowley.  Tto 
record  of  your  oOolal  aettvttlee  auppurla  ttda  alalamenL  Ton 
eeem  to  have  eboaen  to  mato  tlds  Nation's  alr-teanaportaUon 
problem  your  atapplng  atone  to  aonewtore.  Ttore  la  nothlnf 
wrong  wttb  that  If  your  alma  and  mettiods  are  constructive  and 
your  motlvas  patrlotto.  But  what  of  your  alma,  metboda;  and 
motivas?  Why  era  you.  a  oounaekr  to  admlnlatrators.  ao  mudk 
ta  tto  ^Mtlle^t?  Are  your  aaeoclataa  m  tto  Post  OOkse  De|wrt- 
ment  embarraaaed  wben  you  eeem  to  Invade  tto  pravlnoe  of  odun 
In  tto  Departmentr  Are  your  mettoda  injuring  tto  prestige  at 
your  Dqiartmentf 

on-Kur  ofvoaanar 

If  it  Is  trae,  as  reported,  tbat  you  stated  recently  before  a 
fnngitsalnnal  oonuntttee  that  yon  ware  tto  only  one  In  tto  Boat 
OOee  Department  wto  tree  actively  oppoelng  tto  bllla  8.  9  and 
H.  B.  628i.  tbat  la  aewa  worthy  of  ptOOic  attention.  Tbeee  bOlS 
are  aald  to  propoee  for  air  llnee  subsmntially  tto  same  control  and 
opportunity  for  stability  tbat  Oongrees  in  post  years  prescribed  for 
tto  rallroada.  We  believe  they  are  In  tto  puMIe  lutsjeet.  and  they 
eeem  to  give  tto  Post  Qffloe  Department  even  more  power  over 
alr-mall  movemente  than  tto  Dqiartment  now  baa  over  raUway- 
mall  movemoits.  m  our  opinion  sueb  leghflatma  la  f onowlng  a 
natural  oourae.  and  we  are  not  ImpreaBed  by  jour  arguments 
against  ttoae  bUs.  IS  yours  a  pereonal  campaign  In  oppoemont 
Are  Ifnasra  Parley  and  Braadi  In  aimnathy  wlca  jour  oomnienU 
on  pubto  policy?  Are  such  asttiemwd  boUders  of  tto  Air  Mall 
Servloe  aa  Maaaia.  Clsler  and  Oraddtek  tn  i^^raanent  tdtb  jont 
Candidly,  we  doubt  ttot  you  tove  any  Inqiartant  sqpnoKt  In  jour 
campaign  against  tto  abovw-mentioced  oonstmcttve  kigMlatlnn. 

Our  readera  may  not  knov  ttot  as  Solicitor  of  tto  Poet  OOot 
Dqiartmant  (and  we  believe  tto  only  departmental  aoUdtor  nofe 
appointed  by  tto  Prealdeot)  you  were  tto  oounsdor  wtoos  advlos 
was  followed  by  Postmaatar  General  Parley  when  to  oanwtlad  tn 
1884  all  contracta  for  tto  oanlage  of  air  audL  Ton  vera  tto 
author,  aooocdtaig  to  Mr.  Pariey,  of  a  latter  dated  flibniaKy  U.  1894k 
aigned  by  tto  Poatmaater  General,  saatenlng  reaanms  tat  one  of  tbm 
strangest  events  In  Amsrlcan  poUtlcal  hlstccT.  tto  oancaitng  an 
maaee  at  one  fell  awoop  of  an  entire  group  oc  oontracfea  with  tto 
Government  ooverlag  an  anttni  governmental  aetlrtty.  Ro  donbt 
tto  thrill  ttot  oomai  fkoaa  tbtb  aaamiee  of  pcsto  sarged  through 

TOUT  ^V'ICDS  ttv  vSlttw  tittB^ 

We  tove  ao  destow  to  drag  oat  tto  atolstinn  ef  2SM  la  ttto  thM 
year  of  new  faoaaandnew  alr^naa  oonftaeta  la  tto 
bidnstry.  Bowwver,  a  review  of  yoor  aottvttlBs  la 
oar  national  aviation  probiam  has  beeome  nanwaasry^  and  tto  faoS 
tbat  Postmaster  General  Padnr  ota*ed  to  a  Senate  oonnamee  la 
19M  tbat  to  was  dolag  what  to  did  and  making  bla  auaaaia  hg 
advice  of  couneeU  la  In^ortamt. 

"At  leeat  17  timea  tto  PoaUnaatar  Oenarsl  teattlkMl  beAxo  oa  that 
to  did  what  to  did  upon  tto  advloe  of  and  npon  tto  launoaula 
ttonsmadetobfanby  ttotmaa"  (Cfeowley).   We  are  q^ioaag  trom 
zemarka  on  tto  floor  of  tto  Dnited  Statea  Senate  In  Aprfl  1984. 

"Wb  tove  Cruwlsy's  artratmton  ttot  what  was  taken  to  tto 
Prealdent  waa  tto  docnmrnt  wblefi  we  tod  la  our 

to  cratte  tto  luipreeaion  ttot  there  bad  toimftadd  and  ooOv 
Xa  lettlag  tto  contracte,  ta  making  tto  astenalani^  aad  in 
tng  contracts  Into  oertifloatea.** 

Ttora  tove  beea  bearings  during  tto  past  9  i 
changes  m  tto  *>ladlcttva'*  Air  Mall  Aet  of  199^  and  la  all  oC 
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oC~ea>istraeUv«  ehancM.  It  la  aU  a  lengthy  record  printed  a^ 
bound.  "Om  jmt  1887  flnda  you  atltt  active  In  an  effort  to  control 
c  mmmBe  alr-tnuMpart  legidAtkm.  WHy  do  you  do  it?  Why  do 
wa  intarfera  wltH  tbe  deUberate  aetkm  of  ooocreealonal  commlt- 
ta«  on  an  wfltyr*"'*  prdiiem?  Tliere  an  many  cUtements  by  yoa 
Koonlad  In  oocuMCtlon  wltb  1937  bearings  on  bills  8.  a  and  H.  R. 
iaS4  tbat  W9  beUere  to  be  eleariy  outside  tbe  scope  of  tbe  func- 
tions of  a  aoUeltor  of  the  Post  Offlce  Department. 

saootD  foar  owKB  oomtboi.  aim  tbamspoktt 


Tlw  foOowtnc  to  typical  of  editorial  comment  we  Have  seen 
tartam  tbe  past  month:  _^         ..^ 

"neommrasBnae  Is  to  ha^e  any  standing  In  oonneetlon  with 
NKUlatkm  of  trmnnortatlon  by  air,  the  whole  Job  will  be  turned 
•fw  to  the  IntenU^  omumawe  Oommlsskm  for  ez6hislTB  han- 
dllns.  It  is  the  only  way  by  which  the  Industry  can  be  protected 
firom  potttlcs  and  given  a  chance  to  develop  Itself  so  as  to  render 
to  the  pobllo  tbe  beafe  poariMe  aervtoe.** 

Tou  will  ptobahly  say  that  this  sounds  like  the  lemazk  of  some 
BeonbUcaa.  to  answer  to  which  we  wm  quote  you  from  the  remarks 
oflOMt  ootBtaadtng  Demoerat.  Senator  McCtwaw.  Be  said  during 
the  in4  Ssaato  d«bata  on  the  present  Air  MaU  Act: 
^hre  now  BRPOae  to  enact  new  leglrtatkm  that  wlU  take  the  place 
•f  at  least  a  past  of  the  lieMary-Watres  As*.  •  •  •  But  are 
we  bolldlBc  or  ara  w«  mei^  tearing  downf  •  •  •  There  must 
OTm»rwfWT?g  out  of  this  (tbe  alr-mall  eontraet  cancelation  and 
iflM  Air  Maa  Ast)  that  will  be  forgetful  of  tbe  past  and  only  used 
•Ta  ftuaniark  by  which  we  will  build  the  future.  •  •  •  Let 
W  bofld  tffp**«*«i^  that  win  be  worth  while.  •  •  •  Oommer- 
Mal  aviation  diould  be  out  of  the  haada  of  the  Post  Offlce  Depart- 
■MDi.  It  baa  no  place  there.  The  Post  Offloe  Department  has  a 
Momodtty  to  ship,  by  commercial  aviation  and  by  rail  and  by 
vater:  but  the  fact  that  it  has  a  commodity  to  ahlp  is  no  reason 
%hT  It  •hoold  control  the  avenues  throui^  whlcih  the  commodity 
Snnid  be  flipped  any  more  than  a  private  individual,  a  great  sblp- 
■.  sboold  control  the  avenues  by  which  his  commodity  should  be 
'  '       '  from  one  State  to  another." 

TtnoKttM  am  nampoor  auuuui  nor  m 
eontinua  our  quototion  from  the  Senate  record  of  mnazks 

.  Democrat,  ftom  Nevada:  ^ 

aometims  nast-T  do  not  know  why— the  office  of  the  Poat- 

Oanaral  hM  been  the  oOoe  through  which  public  patronage 

to  hava  bean  dealt  out  under  different  administrations. 

•    Why  Mwidd  we  say  that  a  great  govenunental  agency 

to  tta  eoBtrol  ons  of  the  most  vital  thtDgs  in  national  life, 

,  the  dhteHmtloa  and  carriage  of  mall— and  which  by  an 

law  aaana  to  have  Inherited  the  distribution  of  polltt- 

tfioaM  also  oontrol.  by  leglalatlon  enacted  by  Con> 

^  of  the  mall  ^  air.  when,  aa  a  matter  of  fact. 

of  air  "and  the  mi^***Ml  of  canylng  tbe  man  In  that 

la  a  new  Ktfftr^  only  to  Ite  making?    •    •    •    why  shfould 

the  method  heretofore  followed,  when  an  that  we  can  say 

of  iMrt  lagMatlon  to  tbat  we  have  brought  a  ttaoA 

tt  ftDsiaar  matmaster  a«ieral  and  broui^t  the  present  ad- 

to  tta  ftiat  tfOemma.  by  reaeon  of  tbat  very  agency? 

ffifiwiat.  I  ^rtoh  to  God  that  Postmaster  Genend  Parley 

had  eontrel  over  the  air  man    *    ••    it  baa  preaented 

or  avenue  for  erttidsm  on  the  part  of  thoee 

eritlelMrthe  prseeat  admtototratlan    •    •    *    yet  Uie 

totroduesd  by  the  chairman  of  the  Cbmmlttee 

~(oadi  rMcKBxaB]  proposes  to  put  that 

It  wea    •    •    ♦.* 

tittered  to  1984.  Senator  IfoCanAW.  of 
■tently  urged  legislation  to  eoneet  un- 
fiMtinea  to  tha  Air  Matt  Act  of  imT 


•al 


a 


"As  a 


Favoaae  x.  e.  c 

Democratic  dudrmaa  of  the  wen-known 

to  Inveatlg^e  Air  MUl  and  Ocean  MaU 

MrOaaair  to  the  debate  of  1894.  and 

1  **"-**^»>»r  snbecrfbe  to  the  Senator'^  (MeCaaaAara)  Idea. 

m  te  ■iiitomanils  that  we  shoold  take  It  out  of  the  Post  Ofltoe 

I  a^ifl  im  ^p«rj  iffMA  tnrtomt  It  the  blU  ahaU  be 

•    •    •    ao  that  tha  L  a  a  may  take  durge  and  fix 


rwaiwtaw  Mai»  a  KJm 

"Am"  Mmb.  of  the  Bboae  OoaBmlfetae  on  the  Poet  Offloe 

oonatraetive  to  vm,  and  to  <iuoted: 

to  ma  that  oar  eoaunlttee    •    •    •    made  the  revtolon 

mrnqpij  wtttk  the  adntototratlon'k  requeat  that  we 

to  atady  efvery  phase  of  aviation."    (Scfor- 

of  the  hm  ptopoab«  Air  MAU  Act  of  1994 

ouBtoslion.)    "The  blU  sete  up  a 

military,  naval,  manufacturing. 

of  aviation,  and  to  reeonunead  the 

of  a  national  avtatlon  poUey.    And  tbat  I  bdleve  wm 

helpfid  to  tha  todustiy  and  the  oooatry." 

OBBviLr'a  anwovai. 

the  study  referred  to  by  Congress 

of  the  PTMidenfa  letter  of  tranasnlttal 
tiie  rqport  when  It  was  given  to  the  Oongreae 

si«geste  that  the  I.  C.  C.  be  given  temporarily 
to  lower  or  increase  alr-maU  rates  aa  warranted,  to  their 

fuu  tovestigation.    The  puipoeo  of  thto  to  to  pre- 

^■mT  llwllailinitfciii  of  any  efflelentty  operated  part  of  the  preeent 


system  pending  suitable  consideration  by  the  Congress  of  what 
permanent  measures  shotild  be  taken  and  what  amendment,  if  any. 
the  present  general  transportation  policy  of  the  OoTemment  should 
undergo.    I  conciir  to  this  recommendation." 

PCaFSCTLT   BXU.T,    MB.   CKOWLST 

It  to  for  yotir  benefit,  Mr.  Crowley,  that  we  have  been  quoting  aU 
of  thto  good  Democratic  philosophy  relating  to  air  transport  in  thto 
country.  Probably  more  than  any  one  man  In  the  Oovemment. 
you  are  responsible  for  the  gradual  growth  of  a  coolness  between 
tbe  Post  Offlce  Departinent  and  the  air-mail  contractors.  We  have 
talked  with  a  number  of  them  and  find  a  feeling  of  regret  that 
thto  to  true.  They  appreciate  fully  the  pioneering  guidance  and 
encouragement  given  by  the  Post  Offlce  Department  during  the 
development  of  the  Air  Mall  Service.  They  praise  highly  Mr. 
Ctoler,  superintendent  of  maU  transportation,  and  Mr.  Oraddick. 
supototendent  of  air  mail,  for  current  activity.  They  are  puzzled 
and  baffled  because  Mr.  Branch.  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, in  charge  of  air  mail,  says  so  litUe.  while  you  say  so  much 
that  foments  unrest. 

Another  thtog — you  cannot  afford  to  have  an  outstandtog  Demo- 
crat like  Senator  Whsslcb  saying,  "It  is  perfectly  silly,  Mr.  Crowley, 
to  make  such  a  contention  as  that",  as  he  did  dvirlng  some  of 
your  arguments  before  hto  committee  April  8.  That's  no  kind  of 
build-up  for  a  man  who  has  been  mentioned  as  gubemattx'tol 
timber  to  Texas.  Purtbermore.  Congress  will  probably  agree  with 
WasBUta  on  the  potot  that  under  some  circumstances  air-line  con- 
soUdationa  should  be  permitted.  He  said,  "It  seems  to  me  that  the 
power  (to  permit  economic  consolidations)  ought  to  be  vested  to 
some  body.  We  permit  consolidations  of  railroads.  •  •  •  We 
not  only  have  pennitted  them  but  we  have  tried  to  get  them  to  do 
it  to  certato  cases.  That  to  a  policy  that  was  laid  down  by  the 
Oongresa." 

CBOWLKT^  OfUKIB  IKCOiraiSTEIfCT  ON  CONSOUDATIOira 

Why  did  you  get  into  an  argument  with  Senator  WHXKLa  to 
opposition  to  an  amendment  designed  to  make  economic  consoli- 
dations towful,  when  you  mxist  have  known  that  your  approval  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Airlines-Central  Airlines  consc^dation  wo\ild 
raise  a  question  of  legality  under  the  present  Air  Mail  Act?  Sec- 
tion 15  of  the  Air  Mail  Act  provides  that  "it  shoiild  be  unlawful  for 
air-mall  contractors  competing  to  parallel  routes  to  merge  or  to 
enter  toto  any  agreement,  express  at  implied,  which  may  result  to 
common  control  or  ownership." 

You  permitted  the  two  named  Unes  to  transfer  their  mail  con- 
tracte  to  a  consolidated  company  and  you  told  Senator  WmsLxa 
t>»*^  "both  of  the  contractors  •  •  •  insisted  that  •  •  •  thto 
prohibition  ^jplled  to  the  transfer  only  of  air-mail  routes."  In 
Tn^fciwg  that  last  stetement  you  asked  for  what  you  got,  and 
WaxsLxa  let  you  have  it  to  the  foUowlng  form:  "Do  you  take  the 
word  of  the  airplane  people,  or  do  you  construe  the  law  yours^?" 

Before  we  leave  tbe  Perm-Central  matter  the  fcdlowing  bit  of  1937 
dialogue  may  be  of  toterest  to  posterity: 

"Senator  McKnxaa.  If  these  companies  have  violated  the  law, 
they  ought  to  be  proeecuted.  The  fact  that  tbe  Postmaster  General 
gave  them  the  right  would  not  excuse  them  for  violating  the  law. 

"Senates  Whsblb.  Excepting  thto,  that  of  coinee  they  coiild  not 
have  done  it  If  the  contract  had  not  been  transferred. 

"Senator  M^ltT^t*.  i  think  It  to  clearly,  to  my  mind,  a  violation 
of  thto  law.  and  I  never  would  have  advised  tbe  Postmaster  General 
todolt." 

So  even  Senator  Mf<r«fj-t«  had  to  deeert  you  here— a  serious  tod- 
dent  for  you.  when  one  recalto  how  faithfully  he  endeavored  to  ask 
you  the  questions  you  appeared  to  want  to  answer,  during  recent 
hearings  on  8.  a  before  Mr.  WaaaL^'s  Senate  committee. 


WHAT  TO  DO  ABOtrr  rr? 

AD  that  has  been  steted  above  to  put  down  with  the  hope  that 
you  may  graq>  mentally  the  seriousness  of  your  personal  position, 
which  seems  clearly  not  oonstructive.  The  American  peopto  want 
stable  asKl  r^d  avtotion  development.  Their  patience  wlU  be 
abort  lived  toward  any  individuato  who  attempt  to  retard  that 
development.  Tou  helped  teach  a  few  WaU  Streetera  that  leaon 
to  1934. 

Why  not  reoonsldar  your  own  course  and  become  a  oonstruetive 
factor— a  builder  of  our  national  avtotion?  Why  not  alMmdon 
your  ridiculous  contention  that  air-mall  contractors  (collectively) 
are  subddiaed  thto  year?  It  to  not  true!  We  challenge  you  to 
prove  that  it  to  true,  and  we  do  not  totend  to  accept  the  published 
Poet  OiBoe  Department  figures  based  upon  an  annual  count  for 
1  week  to  only  800  of  forty  thousand-odd  post  offlces  in  the 
ttolted  Btatea.  Upon  the  basto  of  the  questions  raised  during 
the  I.  O.  O.  hearing  on  Air  MaU  Docket  No.  19  thto  publication 
totends  to  become  a  crusader  against  the  insidious  propaganda 
that  air  mall  to  subsldlztog  scheduled  air  transport  to  tbe  United 
Stotes.  We  do  not  beUeve  it!  Whether  or  not  we  underteke  the 
Job  of  telling  the  American  people  the  facto  retoted  to  the  subject 
of  Air  MaU  Docket  No.  19  wIU  depend  largely  upon  your  attitude 
during  the  coming  weeks. 

Lest  there  be  some  doubt,  let  us  make  it  clear  to  the  Poet  Offlce 
Department  that  thto  publication  will  also  crusade  against  any 
air-maU  contractor  a-  group  of  contractors  who  may  to  the  fu- 
ture  contend  f<v  yareasonable  alr-mall  compensation.  We  want 
to  see  tbe  Poet  OfDce  Department  pay  a  fair  price  for  the  carriage 
of  tbe  air  maU.  We  believe  the  alr-mall  carriers  want  no  more 
than  to  reasonable.  We  beUeve  the  I.  C.  O.  can  determine  what  to 
fair  and  reasonable.  So  why,  Mr.  Crowley,  should  anyone  engage 
to  sUly  misrepresentation?  Let's  get  together  on  a  national  avia- 
tion policy  based  on  economic  facts. 
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Control  of  Floods 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OF  MISSOUBI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wedne$dttv,Ma9  IZ  UegUaUve  day  o/  TwetdagM^  it),Xi3I 


WDTTOBXML  VBOIC  TH>  8T.  LOUIS  STAB^TIMB 


Ur.  CLARK.  Mr.  Preeident,  I  aift  xBaMJdxnaaa  conaeot  to 
ham  priBted  in  tbe  Am>endlT  of  tbe  Raoou  an  edttoiUd 
tram  the  8t  Lovds  Star-Times  entttled  'Tbe  moods  and 

Tbere  being  no  dbjectkm.  tbe  edttoclal  wae  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  tbe  Raoou,  as  foUoiis: 
[Rom  the  St.  Louto  (Mb.) 


Into  an  equally 


The  latsat  flood,  tombltog  down  the  cailo  and  threatening  the 
ffi—i—tppi  iHa  than  4  lm»«*^^  after  the  vest  davaetatlon  of  Janu- 
ary and  Psbruary.  to  the  atrongeat  argument  for  getting  an  ade- 
qoate  flood-oontiol  program  through  thto  seMilon  of  Oongreas.  The 
movement  to  that  dheetlon  began  while  the  midwinter  eataatiraphe 
was  atlU  vividly  real,  gained  momentum  ertth  the  SS-State  oon- 
fcreooe  held  here  to  March  under  auqiloes  of  the  Mtoatos^Kd  Valley 
Aasoetotion.  Next  week  to  Washington  a  Mtoatoalppi  flood-eontrol 
oommittee  will  meet  to  add  Ita  force  to  the  fight  tor  legtotottve 
action. 

unfortunately,  thto  program  to  nnmtog 
powerful  congrssBlonal  tiend  toward  moviMmnf  mMm*.  •  ,mmm,m<m„ 
Bodget.  Thto  trend  Iteelf  to  to  be  commended,  but  It  most  be 
remnnbered  tikat  there  to  always  hoetnity  to  Ooogress  towaid  any 
leal-fltoed  prognm  of  flood  oontztd.  The  beet  dumoe  for  meh  a 
program  to  while  the  argent  need  for  it  to  being  driven  home  hr 
two  mighty  floods. 

Ma}.  Oen.  S.  M.  MarUiam.  Chief  of  the  Anny  Sngtoeete,  to  an 
addreas  to  the  St.  Looto  flood  oonferenoe  to  March,  estimated  the 
ooet  of  the  last  9  years'  floods  to  the  Otoio  Valley  at  1^100,000,000. 
Tlie  cost  of  flood  oontrol,  he  stated,  would  be  about  one  and  one- 
half  tlmea  that  much,  and  would  protect  the  valley  probably  for 
**an  time.**  At  the  same  eonfemoe  Senator  Oumx.  dectered  that 
thorough  tests  by  Army  englneen  to  the  lower  Mlaehalivi  b*^ 
demooetratad  that  they  can  efleettvely  oantm  floods,  and  %^ 
failure  of  Oongrem  to  appropriate  for  an  adequate  flood-oontroi 
program  at  thto  seeston  would  be  "criminal  foOy.** 

Them  can  be  no  qoaetlon  that  the  major  part.  If  not  all.  of 
the  flnn~i"g  of  the  program  must  be  done  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
amment.  So  sadden  and  ao  widespread  to  the  havoc  done  by  a 
flood  like  that  of  last  winter  that  it  would  bankrupt  most  loe»li- 
tles  to  attempt  to  recoup  their  lomaa  bjr  their  own  resouree^ 
nnieh  ]«mai«i«e  to  a  oontral  ivogram.  Add  to  thto  the  ■ertoua 
natkmal  efleeta  of  enormous  farm  land  eroaion  and  desttoetlan 
of  crone  and  repeat  thto  picture  of  deatruction  acato  and  agato 
aa  BiitiilaBfiin  floocto  have  tbtiT  way  with  one  of  %b»  most  fertile 
areas  on  earth. 

n  a  hoetile  army  wen  threatening  to  wrest  thto  great  valley 
from  us,  with  Its  cities  and  farms  and  unazoeUed  natural  re- 
souroea,  there  woold  be  no  healtetlan  to  flnannlng  a  program  of 
def ensr*  There  to  a  far  more  deadly  enemy  to  the  floods  devouring 
thto  nglon  and  destroying  it  b^pond  hope  of  recapture.  The 
to  Ooiwam  to  take  aana  agatoat  the 
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Br  O.  B.  Allen 
Roman  am  abroad  to  the  aviation  todastry  eft  aa 
wtween  vartooa  alr-ltoa  operators,  of  ptaaa  to  Igo  off 
ervation"  and  tovade  ea<^  otherls  terzttory  with  panllal 
under  the  dtogutoe  of  ''todependanlly*'  onanlmd  aam|wala&  Ift 
begins  to  look  aa  If  the  boom-time.  pmt-.fin<nwtgh  flto>t  arm  o( 
dog  eat  dog  competition  to  air  tranmiortatian  to  ahonl  to  be  ush- 
ered to  agatoontoit  of  aU  the  headaebw  that  haim  baCaOai  the 
industry  In  the  last  4  yeea.  Some  observers  say  that  If  the 
trend  tint  ehecked  tt  will  end  to  ^laoe;  oChare  toMat  it  to  the 
only  path  to  oenttoued  piugiem  to  avlatlan.  VlewpolBto  prob- 
ably dmend  to  a  large  degree  upon  whether  the  pnphet  to  eCrtv- 
tng  to  hold  on  to  aomethlng  he  has  or  trying 
Bometiitog  he  wanta. 

XTnder  present  atr>«kall  laws,  of  oooiee,  one  air  Itoe ' 
Itoh  parallel  aervlow  to  tenrltory  served  by  a  rival 
Jeopardialng  its  own  Fast  OOkse  Department  eontraota.  Batw  of 
pay  under  them  are  levtoed  from  time  to  time  on  the  beato  of  the 
air  Unas'  eamtags,  from  other  sooroea.  and  the  aovenunant,  logi- 
cally enough,  has  refused  to  permit  any  off 4lne  a»At»IUm  by  one 
oontraetor  whldi  would  cut  to  on  the  passenger  and  uipnim  reve- 
nues of  another  and  thereby  force  it  to  make  up  the  letters  losess 
to  larger  alr-mall  paymento. 

At  the  same  time  neither  the  Post  Offloe  Depevtment  nor  any 
other  branch  of  the  Government  now  has  the  power  to  prevent 
en  operator  without  alr-mall  oontiacta  from  starting  up  a  eon^eti- 
ttve  passenger  and  eqiress  service  on  any  route  to  the  oountry 
which  mppmia  to  him.  provided  he  meeto  the  same  akandarda  of 
safety  veqatred  of  the  estaUtohed  ahr  lines. 


CiMBpetiti<m  in  the  Air 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAT  McCARRAN 

OF  MKVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday, May  12  ilegislatioe  day  of  Tuesdaw.Maii  11),  1937 

AEOICLM  FBOM  TBS  HSW  TOBK  ITlHt*Tf>  TBiBUHB 

.  Mr.  licCAKRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  imanlmoas 
eoDsent  to  bave  inserted  in  tbe  Baooas  an  arttde  appearing 
In  tbe  New  York  Herald  THbune  of  Sunday.  MAy  2.  by  Mir. 
C.  B.  Allen  entttled  "Air  lines  Face  Possible  'War'  Over  Ib- 
fasion  of  Bacb  Otber^  Sstablisbed  Boutes.** 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  tbe  azttela  «M  osdend  to  be 
pEbxted  In  tbe  Bbooib.  as  f  oiknn: 


During  the  depression  thto  possibility  was  only  an 
menace— no  one  exhibited  any  eerlous  toterest  to  trying  to  run  an 
air  line  without  a  guaranteed  bostoem  baiAJog  of  atr-mall  patron- 
age—but with  the  return  of  more  proeperoue  times  thto  picture 
la  changing.  Htonerous  *\mtslderB~  are  begtoning  to  look  with 
oovetoua  eyw  on  tiM  "czeem  route"  monapoltae  of  the  cnrrent  air 
transportattaa  map  of  tiie  United  Statea.  and  oertato  of  tiie  prment 
operators  have  indicated  their  eagerness  to  find  ways  and  meens 
of  extending  their  sphere  of  activitim  at  the  erpJanee  of  their 
competitors. 

One  of  the  most  probable  and  imminent  developments  to  thto 
fleld  to  a  route  between  Hew  York  and  Boeton  parallrilng  a  awvloe 
that  baa  been  maintained  by  Amsrlcan  Alrltoee  and  Ite  pradsesmnrr 
oompantas  for  10  years.  R^xxta  Indicate  that  thto  iiutoipttoe  will 
be  laundMd  to  the  neer  futum  by  a  gronp  wtlh  Biiiane  L  TUtf, 
fensMT  Dheetor  of  Ato  Oommstes.  at  tto  hsed  and  1»at  «e  eqvlp- 
msnt  to  be  uesd  will  be  Dou^ea  DO-a  monoplaaw  suppJled  ay 
TTanaoonttoentel  ft  Westen 
are  leplaeed  on  T.  W.  A.'s  rontte  by 
Imm  which  T.  W.  A.  ordared  some  time  ecsL 

Avowedly  the  dsel  between  Mr.  Vldal'a  group  and  T.  W.  A.  wlB 
be  an  out-and-out  transaction  to  eaoond-hand  ahplawm  for  whlA 
T.  W.  A.  hae  mtiB  or  no  fuitter  use.  But  Amertnen  AkUaea.  a 
toe  of  T.  W.  A.  to  the  traneoonHnental  and 
fleld.  hae  alieedy  Mt  the  atinr  of  mss  wsr 
praetlem  reeorted  to  by  tto  rival,  and  Is 
to  ao  sudk  tonncent  view  of  the  "tanataa"  of  Ite 


<] 


\ 


Possibly 


trying  tohead  off 
good  bluff,  but 
around  that,  when  and  If  sntwhUe  T.  W.  A. 
between  Mew  Tork  and  Boeton.  a  fleet  of  sbnilar 
no  longer  vftod  to 
of  to  H 
T.  W.  A.'S  Utm  Tock-Ptttebuzgh  run. 

It  to  alao  Tumored  that  the  "Yavrtoel  roole".  pnrdy  m 
of  InnliMiM  enteipttoe.  of  eouree.  might  be      '     '  ' 

iMl  flissrtran  ftlrltnm  hi^peMi  to 
fadlltlM  to  Pittebun^  Ootumbua.  nsftanapnlto.  Bt. 
Lonto;  and  other  elttw  along  T.  W.  A.1s  iwote  whtah  are  used  to 
eoiuksotion  with  tts  present  network  of  nrHnmsupetitive  linear  and 
tt  could  eoerody  be  peneMewd  by  the  Poet  Ottoe  pspertmmt  If  tt 
allowed  a  friendly  oompany  which,  had  taken  a  bat^  of 
leeoent  ataplanM  off  tts  hands  to  um  thsm  abrway  aida  o 
ahte  terma. 

The  poaslbtlttim  of  Ihto  sort  of  cottfaroeS  eonpetttlon. 
Btorted  by  the  nuijor  air  Unas,  em  ahnoet  llmitlsea.  Borne  of 
feel  that  it  to  oertato  to  be  ruinous:  othsn  iqmarently  sm  not 
m  sum  that  the  *'cheas"  tt  would  ersato  tar  ttronrtog 
tmnmortettan  pletare  wide  open  agato  mlg»  not  pme 
fldal  to  the  lor^  run.  If  not  to  avlatlan  m  a  whoteb  at  laest  to 
the  survivlM  operatoce.  Which  to  oorxeet  and  whether  tbe  Intfua- 
try  ever  win  be  farced  to  face  thto  fmt»  only  time  een  tdl. 

At  the  moment  a  majority  of  thorn  to  the  toduelry  aaam  to 
Ibvor  hgtslatton  pending  to  Oongrem  which  woold  pittthe  air 
T«»M»  wtaoUy  undnr  eontrol  of  the  mtsratate  Oomnaroe  Oonunla- 
(rtAP  and  make  tt  Impoeslbte  for  operatom,  be  tbey_alr-maO  eon- 
tracton  or  otfaerwtoe.  to  set  up  new  rontw  wtttcwt  flnS 
X.  O.  O.  iitinsatm  of  eoaxvenlenee  and  aaoaaatv.  miS 
be  oMslasd  by  tsllroBda  bsf om  they  ean  setebliih  a 


pdnfeed  in  tlkB  Baoou,  M  f oUovi: 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Tba  I.  CO.  aiiwidy  iMciwan  tanportant  function  with  w^pect 

«o  tM  ~%^^^^^p^  o«oe  XtapMMni  for  flTlnc  the  m»U. 

Is  uij  iMiiwnt  WM  of  pffvventtnc  uuiMlileted  compen- 

«n  tiM  pwi  «(  eampuilM  wbleh  hold  Air-mall  ooa- 


_r  VMal  ttrti*^"^  that  vlde-open  eompetttfcm  on  radi  bM^7- 
ti£  TOtttM  M  that  botvMn  l«*w  Torlt  and  Boaton.  New  York 
andWadUngton.  and  New  York  and  Chicago,  .tlmulatea  f  armoxe 
[^travS^tSmevw  would  weult  If  any  one  line  were^owed  to 
tefTa  monopoty.  in  wpport  of  thie  he  citea  the  i««rd  of  ttto 
STtM^m^mUBM  fftun  hen  to  WaAhington.  with  which  he  was 
Soomcted  befon  becoming  Olreetar  of  Air  OcBODtroe^hMi  m 
Sstwmany  nanwuiurn  nJmrr  have  been  canned  between  thcM 
two  cities  as  wmflown  when  Ludlngton  and  SaRtem  Air  Trans- 
port wwe  flghttng  for  patronage  on  this  rim  6  jaaxs  ago. 

wirauwT  Man. 


And  Mr.  Vldal  beltovas  that  with  modern,  large-capacity  planea. 
tbs  sort  of  operation  that  enabled  the  Ludlngton  Une  to  "stay  m 
the  biMk"  dv*i^  the  time  he  was  with  the  organlaatkm.  decplte 
the  fact  that  it  had  no  alr-mall  contract,  will  make  it  poertble 
to  run  a  New  Tork-Boslon  pasMnger  and  eivreaa  route  on  a  ▼ory 
"able  basis  This  Is  particularly  true,  in  his  opinion,  be- 
a  ivw""*"  oontraetor  can  set  hla  schedules  to  suit  tlam  con- 
oC  tba  tnvtflng  public  and  not  the  odd-hour  reqiilre- 
of  ttM  Port  OAoe  Department,  which  frequenUy  moavate 


Civiliaii  Conservatioii  Corps 


the  O.  C.  O.  a 

ne  proposltlan 
and  Msals  of  dwuiaacy. 
_  is  prohibrave.  Ths  snggest 
ffeom  ths  standpoint  of  what  Is 


ABMrlcan  instl- 
and  Is  oontrary  to 
thsc^ense  to 
Is  dsf  astattngly 
for  the  youth  of 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OP  VKBMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Twuda9,Ma9ll,1937 

Ifr.  nJOMlXT.  Ut.  Qpnker.  no  man  In  this  Hoose  has 
feseo  BMm  ontapotenly  an  advocate  of  the  C.  C.  C.  as  a 
tM^otaiy  fi*"**^**^  than  I  have  been.  I  am  emphaticaQy 
ummod  to  maldnv  tt  a  pennanent  activity  of  the  Oovem- 
BMOl;  aaA  to  the  creation  of  another  permanent  bureau. 

Ih  the  llrak  place  the  equenee  Involved  Is  to  be  considered. 
It  li  fwttmatnt  ttial  the  oontinataif  ammal  cost  will  run  jhrom 
tMiJOmjMO  to  $500,000,000.  dependtaic  upon  the  number 
~~  '  MOir.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  undertakes  to  laj 
for  the  expenditare  of  the  tasqpayen'  money  on 

-T_— , But  here  he  oomes.  as  heretofore  he  has  come. 

seeoBunendtng  the  i^jproprlation  and  iht  expenditure  of 


Mm  oar  Mend  Mr.  Rick,  from  Penn^hranla.  has  so  often 
,  •*f7hsre  Is  Um  money  comtaig  fromt"  ^^thapuUio 

tu  fact  approftmating  $40,000.- 
a  itfP^tt  for  this  T^Bor  whldi  wfll  come 
HMO.000,000  Bore^  X  tKf  that  the  proczam  of 
Wm  taipayvs*  mooey,  vhich  Is  endorsed  and  en- 
tar  the  Preektant  hlmseif .  and  carxied  out  bar  those 
y/l»  are  Owmttog  ovt  the  doOan  with  ttie  abandon  and 
of  toebclatedhwendlaxlst^  mast  be  stopped,  and 


Ih  the  swoad  plaes,  there  is  a  strtous  question  whetlser 
there  Is  f'»»t«*'  any  iifif4*l*j,  irtf*r***f  from  the  standpoint 
«f  nrftf*tT.  tat  this  ptur***"'**'  kind  of  training  for  Amerl- 
•■mm  bogn.  Z  am  mmuiicd  to  denying  inttialivo  and  crash- 
Jb«  iiMjeuUfe  and  tndtvldaaibBi  br  indnrtng  or  fostering  the 
#rovtti  of  a  lmlI^fi^li^l  aimy  of  300.000  American  boys,  who 
■wBk  be  M  to  beUere  and  given  to  understand  that  the 
Oofetnaeut  owes  them  a  living,  and  that  this  is  a  good 
Qovcnaflnt  to  live  under  so  kmg  as  they  can  Uve  off  it. 

Ibo  C  C.  C.  ntver  dimdd  be  made  permanent.  This  at- 
OsB^pl  to  ifsits  «  penMBent  corps  of  MMiOO  and  upward  of 
tto  KOth  of  thii  eooDtar  to  be  fed  and  ctottied  and  housed. 
.^  uk  OBveiBMnl  eipeve— and  ^»*«  mraTii  the  tft^f^y**?* 

the  aUttOM  of  those  bogs  who  hare  the 


intestinal  fortitude  to  woi*  their  own  way  on  farms,  the  roads, 
and  In  the  lumber  camps,  in  industry,  and,  in  fact,  in  any  old 
place  where  they  can  make  an  honest  dollar,  get  a  living,  and 
an  education;  this  allnement  of  class  against  class  is  devas- 
tatingly  unfair  and  invidiously  discriminating.  In  the  long 
run  it  will  engender  hatred  and  strife  and  breed  all  the 
"isms'*  except  Americanism.  It  is  an  insiilt  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  upstanding,  red-blooded,  self-respecting  young  men 
of  America  to  suggest  that  there  is  no  future  for  them  except 
a  hand-out  of  a  dole  and  Uiat  their  on[»rtunities  are  not  as 
great  as  those  their  fathers  had. 

The  end  of  all  things  has  not  come  to  and  for  American 
youth.  It  will  not  come  if  we  realize  oiu:  responsibilities  and 
put  a  stop  to  such  propositions  as  ttiis,  to  put  the  youth  of  this 
country  on  a  perennial  and  perpetual  dole. 

There  is  another  thing  about  this  present  measure  wliich  I 
do  not  liice,  and  that  is  it  contains  the  proposal  to  give  the 
President  unwarranted  and  unlimited  power  over  an  agency 
which  Congress  is  creating.  It  is  another  attempt  by  the 
Executive  to  make  this  a  one-man  government;  to  usurp  the 
rii^ts  and  prerogatives  of  Congress;  to  take  away  from  the 
legislative  and  appropriating  branch  of  Oovermnent  the  right 
vdiich  is  its.  and  which  it  should  continue  to  control,  namely, 
to  insist  upon  the  right  to  say  how  and  when  and  wliere  the 
money  which  is  appropriated  by  it  shall  be  expended. 

I  will  not  vote  to  give  the  President  or  the  Director  of  the 
C.  C.  C.  any  such  potential  power,  and  possible  authority  as 
is  contemplated  and  is  undertaken  l)y  tliis  act  to  vest  in 
them;  either,  or  both. 

The  needlessness  of  the  proposed  program  of  permanency 
for  the  C.  C.  C.  is  incidentally  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  100,000  vacancies  still  existing;  they  cannot  get 
the  fun  and  complete  enrollment  for  which  the  money  they 
are  seeking  to  have  iMPpropriated  will  be  expended.  Appar- 
ently 100,000  jobs  have  been  found  by  those  who  otherwise 
might  have  been  seddng  the  comforts  afforded  by  the  C.  C.  C. 
camps.  That  is  the  answer.  And  it  is  the  answer  to  the 
whole  business. 

A  Job,  not  a  dole,  is  what  every  self-respecting  American 
boy  wants.  Industry  and  private  employment  are  emlMur- 
rassed  today  by  their  inability  to  find  the  necessary  help,  be- 
cause many  of  these  boys  from  17  to  23  prefer  the  life  and 
opportunities  afforded  by  the  C.  C.  C,  rather  than  the  Jobs 
which  farmers,  liuibermen.  and  private  industir  bave  to 
offer. 

It  wm  be  a  sad  day  for  America  when  350,000  boys  get  it 
into  their  heads,  annually,  that  Uncle  Sam  is  a  Santa  Claus. 
The  time  to  stop  making  temporary  bureaus  permanent 
Is  now. 

The  time  to  stop  the  reckless  spending  of  the  pe<9)le*t 
money  was  yesterday;  and  always. 


Blame  at  Valley  Forg^e 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  0.  BREWSTER 

OF  MAINX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  12, 19T7 


^pnn»a«  bT  HON.  RALPH  O.  BREWSTER,  OP  IfAIMX.  AT 
VALLST  POROS,  PA..  ON  APRIL  25,  1937 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Ricoso,  I  include  a  portion  of  my  address 
representing  Gov.  Lewis  O.  Barrows,  of  the  State  of  Bfaine.  at 
the  dedication  of  a  bell  in  the  carillon  at  the  chapel  at  Valley 
Forge,  given  by  the  Maine  chapters  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  April  25,  1937. 
as  follows: 

Amertea  may  wen  sow  pander  why  Valley  Forge  la  a  household 
word.    More  than  uiy  other  place  on  thla  oontlzient  tfc  sjrmboUaea 

tlM 


the  valley  of 


lad'hta  httle  bead  cf 
Shadow  and  emerged  Into  eternal  glory. 


BlarlBBg  as  tt  now  taemi,  it  la  wril  to  remember  that  Maine, 
pethi^ie.  played  a  freater  role  at  ViaHey  Porfe  than  any  other 
section  of  our  land.  At  the  right  hand  of  Oeorge  Waahhagton 
Mood  Ocn.  Bemy  Knqs.  tnm  Maine,  as^flhtdalng  as  13>e  rock- 
kotind  ooaet  tt  our  bdoved  Pine  Iftee  State. 

m  that  UtCle  band  of  10^)00  heroes  we  may  not  remtnd  oor^ 
saifea  too  often  that  there  wwre  nwre  than  1,000  men  from  Maine. 

The  iMufluea  of  Maine  eoBBprlaed  a  popuhrtlon  of  54,488.  aoaroely 
ene-alxtleth  of  the  approilmately  8.000.000  that  then  nfminnaiiil 
Iha  popalattoa  of  the  embatUed  Ooloalea.  Tot  the  eoneiwrated 
of  that  provinoe  fomtthed  one-toxtti  of  the  men  who 
with  wesUngbm  thnmghoot  that  ttaglo  wtnt«  at  vaoay 


than  afac  tlinwa  oor  proper  (iimiIa  reeponded  to  tlut  epiD 
can  and  cama  aqoaa  800  mllea  of  Ittii  iiiMHnfniliit  roads.  beaK  at 
every  torn  by  TViry  threati.  Ihey  left  *'■*»*»»'*  noBBS  and  loved 
onaa  la  the  uneertaln  perils  of  the  wildemeas  and  the  savage  and 
the  eoBBtaat  menaee  to  thla  provinoe  Item  the  Brlttth  on 
the  north. 

Let  na  remember  alao  that  600  mllea  m  1777  was  eaally  the 
equivalent  of  6,000  mflee  today.  If  one  onntemplatea  the  means  of 
transportation  and  eoeununteatloB  that  were  avaUalde  In  tboaa 
days. 

What  agonlaa  of  tgnwmiiioe  cmelfled  both  those  who  *irera  left  «k 
bOBM  and  thoae  who  were  auffertng  here  at  VaOsy  Vorge. 

we  VkB  to  thhik  that  thaae  men  were  typtoal  of  the  steal  and 
fiber  of  Maine.  We  like  to  think  that  we  today  are  worthy  to 
be  «**wiit<Mi  M  tbefr  km. 

A  gieat  eeer  baa  w^  aaM  that  histary  Is  the  dMdow  of  Its 
peat  men.  8o  the  qptrlt  of  Wkahingtoa  oasts  Ite  shadow  mm 
VUIey  PNxge  aoroas  the  mgas  of  snifennc  and  devotlan  that  mark 
the  pregreae  of  the  worid. 

And  beatde  Wluhlngton  at  VSQey  Forge,  as  weQ  ae  at 
and  Torktown.  marched  at  hla  right  hand  a  man  from 

Through^  thoeetembie  8  years  of  eaflSrtng  aw  ___^-- 
fivm  tba  iiege  of  Boaton  on  to  the  ti'lHiiiphant  siege  of  Torktown, 
and  on  throng  ^'^t^.Z**?^  ^^  Preeldenqr  ateod^jike  a  jramte 
bulwark  ftem  the  F^'ftur  coMt,  the  flgme  of  Oen.  Beuijf  Xnoor. 

Oatning  the  eeiilldence  of  Wmhlngton  In  his  cooiege  and^  da- 
tsrmlnatloii  by  bringing  the  cannon  thnm^h  the  woods  tMm 
Vermont  to  aettle  the  siege  of  Boeton.  Hairy  Book  waa  tbm  falth- 
fal  aide  of  hla  great  niaetfi  In  the  tetrille  teat  ttiat  lay  ahead. 

Though  dlBetfltica  and  tMawmragwiifnt  threatened  on  every  tfde. 
WiStitngtep  eoifld  always  tnm  with  ftdl  coiiHrtepne  to  Knoc. 

When  Wadiington  went  aboard  the  llagsh^  to  eoBBdlt  Admiral 
Unetiambeaa  at  Torktown  on  the  plana  for  ta>e  joint 
with  the  neucb  fleet,  on  wlilota  eo  modi  depended,  his  only 
panton  waa  Oenerat  Knox,  tram  Maine. 

'XTie  Boaton  book  defk  became  Chief  of  ArtlDEry  and 
sively  Chief  of  Staff,  and  tn  later  d>ya  our  fln* 
tMth  jurladfetion  over  both  our  Army  and  oor  Ravy  m  oor  astlooal 


One  may  plctuie  with  what  oomfort  and  conaolatlfm  Piealdeut 
WSahlngton  turned  to  his  old  oomrade  in  arms  In  the  seloos  of 
the  Ciditnet  which  were  already  dlsturtied  with  the  conflicting 
Ideas  of  fTamftten  and  Jefferson. 


A  MUMS  WOaUK  a*  VAUKT 

One  rarely  thinks  of  women  In 
Tet  MSrtha  ^nMUt^^toarwaa  tbe  ministeritaag 
n«nli«  and  kntttlng  wtth  tbe  in 
MglittagBle  for  the  needs  of  10.000  soAsriag 


of  Maine,  who  left  bar  patrMan  reiattvBs  la 
bsr  life  lot  with  the  -     -    -    -    _ 

to  dedicate  tUs  ben.    Ms^  this  baO  ring  ostt 
to  eoaae  tbe  atoey  of  the  besnlms  et 
xilleedhera  180  psacs  ago  to 
May  tba  peala  of  thla  boll  thqatra 

at  every  totora  Valley 


A  Katiomd  Land  Policr 
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sadlo  addveoB  I  ddtvend  oveir  ttis  OBJiBiilto 

network  firam  Wasirtngton.  O.  C.  oo  Wedaeaday,  IfMy  IS, 

U37.  as  fdOows: 


I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Columbia 
tnvtttng  ass  to  use  its  faallttlea  at  thla  tbaa  to 
perenataliy  tbe 


wttb  tba 
vhSob  I 


of  this 

In  tbe  hour  of  emergency,  arUfldal  stimulants  have 
»/twiiTitMfair^  ».r^  tticiac  in  piapoe  of  leadarihtp 
gesMy  to  esaters  tba  eooatry  to  Ha 


dfll- 


Other  ^'ww*!'  maasurea  of  siiwai 

Jn  one  Impcttaat  flsld.  however,  tbit  of  agrteoltve^  otfy 
porary  emerfSM^  teseSssent  baa  yet  beea  gNan.     - 

Thsee  baa  bean  no  legMattan  adopted  which  wfll 
wwtaWteh  tba  farm  popntatlna  of  tbaa  Batlon  an  a 
higbaala. 

As  aMwnher  of  Oingiias.  X  am  pnmottBg  a  aettasMa  land  pio-t 
gram  dmlgned  to  sefjcwapllttt  this  lesult. 

There  are  those  vbo*  In  dealing  with  thla 
the  In^metioal  and  TsitttiTtlq  tbtnTltt  of  aodi 
nlBPB.  which  lues  vm  away  flrom  tbe  trae  pattnmg  of 
dom,  and  oeay  lead  ns  deepw  Into  tbe  ellilsi  usss  of 

I  propoee  tatX  we  letuiu  to  *"i^md 
Ooogreas  at  thla  time  wiady  appropriate  maeSly  a  aoaall  pactkm  of 
the  annnal  eom  wbitih  It  is  now  t— v*«ng  on  a 

IVUBs    BvOkCUB    aft    B0OVlOlttflr    9k    OtRDflttM 

rwestantliith  our  turn  pqimlaikm  In  fhair  owa'ftem : 
debt,  and  thus  pennaaantly  raatore  tbe  Batka^  rasaL 
me  to  a  oopdltkm  of  aonpal  pcospart^. 

Agrieultaes  la  the  tenMatloa  of  oor  eeosn 
there  baa  always  peevaned  la  this  oountiy  a 
baa  aasHiad  the  faoa  pnpwlatlen  of  free  aeases  to 

Pftee  farm  homeetsada  have  oooatltatad  a  eomsoaaaa  ef  ear 
ftee  goeanimant.  Tbay  have  been  a  ctty  ef  retaga.  eaoeibMr  a 
haven  of  aafety  whaee  a  iilflei  n  asay  protlda  ttm  asaaasHlw  efUle 
for  his  family  fiee  fkom  the  thrsat  of 


the  national  poUcy  of  flnee  farm 
And  tbe  ItadmA  eavenaaat  ] 
zaplace  it. 

Ptar40  yaaa  agnenltara  to  tbe  UMted 
tectlon  of  a  definite  national  land  poUcy,  haa 
ing  into  tba  oBitsh  eC  aeaBmae     ' 
have  prevailed  for  centuriea,  and  whl^ 


toa 
under  euA  enrol  ttiasis  Crsa 

of  tbiB  Ballon  are 
pMght  car  great  aystsui  or  ftea 
erumbiB  and  deoay. 

provide  a  sure  meana  of  eecnrii^  the  Indmoidenoe  of  MBtooltureL 
and  I  flnnly  believe  tMt  tbe  IMssal  niiisiHBisiil    ' 
oor  homcatead  poUdea  to  meet  tbe  present  vital 
Baskm%  farm  popolatlaeL 

Two-thirda  of  tbe  B«tlaB«  farm 

Thoae  who  advoeate  a  system  of  Federal  latm 
aa  a  method  of  raUaf  are  pnnwadiig  a  program  which  win  oBhr 
add  fuel  to  tbe  flisiis 

The  farm  morttage  Is  Ibe  liislinawiil  by  ahkh  tee  fSrm  family 
has  been  reduced  to  poverty*  ikad  It  la  futile  to  think  that 
Oovemment  UMataagea  oaa  or  will  aocompUA  any  nMre  Ja  aolviiMr 
tbe  famMTS  peSbkma  than  have  iiinrliaaii   teass  Br  prtvate 


Oovemment  nMrtgage  loaaa  only  lead  to  fMflsal 

oiily  way  out.  Theae  tinmeateada,  however,  should  not  bo  anbjart 
to  future  debt  or  encumbrance.  Thla  la  tbe  atwmdeet.  tbe 
practical,  and  the  moat  economical  method  by  which  the  probleme 
of  opteoltare  sesg  be  ealved. 
There  la 
old 
aa  a 
of  fkee 


lnthla_ 
which  for  over  80 
forelvfl  eoaduelb  deerly  eote  tsMh  tbe 


of  tba  Thirteen  Original  Oakmias  was 
farm  lands  wees  given  to  thsm  free  of  debt. 


by  foadllas 
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tblM  JSa  iaoiMvar.  X  pro; 
ttoBkt^tiBtn  twcunilTiig wifcjtt 

ThlB  tow  vffi  to  ilwtr*-*'-»a^ttwgh  tte  CkDwi*  %m^  <>»«• 

**^'"*        |y  lijriiiifr  tto  f*  liui<w  mm      . 

Till!  lijliHtlnn  M  aoC  tiM  «o(k  of  «ll«fi  vnttmtn  or 


up  tmtbUt 


9tm 


ih» 


cTMai. 


tiM 


fMhmfltoopidfiom 

wttk  iMbtt  iB  tbair 

)qr  *  tlilalar  clad 

_,  oalf  lOf  •»  cppnriimity 

X  b»v«  M«B  tHam  itaad- 

r^vlthaoliop*. 

ft  S  irtPOMle  MeOon.   ite  l»v  toe  bMn  faUUlM.   Tb*  not- 
MTbM  MbbmSSmT  And  UMfttarjood  Amarksn  faafly  Hm 
SSsdfhvitotnHi^T^HiMcn.   iStem nortfKe Hm 
of  flMfr  dovnCUL  

?  jlSSi!!?  S  >wSm  otAgnSea  aid  dwmujflui,  onr 

vaj.   It  Is  aoltlM  rigbt 

tar  »  wipwaa  pcMNr.  tefv  tb*  mbm 

m  yoa  aadl.    And  tbej  bsva  a  dlrtna 
tlM  Mfl  liw  aaeaaiMlaa  of  Itti. 
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to  Hm  opportuotty  o( 


bf  fraa  dttania  la  an 
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JOS  ffTABMB.  OP  ATAWftlfA.  OH 
MAT  9k  XMT 


STAmOEB.  Mr.  Qpeaker.  OBder  xwmlardan  griiifeed 
Bw  to  cxInAiiv  nmaits  in  tha  Raooo.  I  aai  ixiwittng  an 
«da»i  ^iMN— di  1^  mo  to  Uii  AWBtrtHMWitfrr  at  Amagtop. 
ytL,  flOBd  tooodcaat  o««r  MBC  network  DMiaij>  Iffey  0. 19S7, 
on  MottMH  Ony  pNgnai  apaoMved  feqr  tiia  natiMial  orpoi- 
Mrttad'of  Aanteth  Wir  Motban,  na  foDova: 

tblahQir 


laith  IB  the  IfatloB  tiMy  aerred  so  ganantly  and  oar  aOeglaxMa  to 
Its  liMUtutlona. 

It  la  a  well-eamed  trftaita  w  pajr  to  tbeaa  mothers  wlw  ba«* 
win<!t^  thsmaelvaa  no  keep  alive  and  devek^  the  qilrtt  tbat 
pcomptad  world  sarriee;  to  inalnt4iln  tbe  ties  of  fellowah^^  bom 
S  tb*t  aerrloe  and  to  aaaist  and  further  any  patriotic  work:  to 
1nrnlTitt»  a  aenaa  of  IndlYldual  obUgatlon  to  tbe  oommiinl^,  State, 
and  Natton;  to  work  for  the  welfare  of  tbe  Army  and  MaTy;  to 
aMlat  in  any  way  in  tbelr  power  men  and  women  who  eerved  and 
wan  woimdad  or  Ineapaeltated  in  the  World  War;  to  foater  and 
procaoto  IMendablp  and  understanding  between  AmMl<m  and  tbe 
Alllea  la  tbe  World  War."  _      .     ^    . .^  ,      ^  ^ 

aarrloa  la  tbe  keynote  of  ebaraeter-4or  tbe  Individual  and  tat 
tba  nation.  Ibe  type  of  aerrloe  rendered  unerringly  Indlcatea  tbo 
nMt  of  tbe  Indifkhaal  or  tbe  nation.  Tbe  spirit  wbleb  motiTOtea 
tbi  life  of  a  mdtber  la  one  of  self-denial  and  tmsrtflab  ssrrloa. 
Would  to  Ood  that  more  of  tbls  ^Irlt  and  aerrloe  oould  mottvato 
tbe  aOdra  of  natlona  today.  ^  .  .    ^    ^  „ 

Tbia  VatloB  waa  founded  by  men  wbo  bellered  In  tbe  fuU  and 
unfettersd  development  of  tbe  q^lrit  of  IndlTlduaUsm.  Tbo  Oov- 
emment  tbey  ereated  baa  fostered  this  spirit  uatU  aaalua  and 
mitiatlTe  have  brought  to  flower  tbe  liner  things  of  life.  Today 
wa  bear  much  of  tbe  doctrine  of  what  tbe  Oovemment  owaa  tbe 
Individual— and  many  patenuOlstlc  tendcndea  are  being  enoour- 
agad  by  ao  many  that  n  seems  proper  to  call  to  tbe  attenttoa  of 
sS  tbe  Obligations  the  Individual  owes  to  "community.  State,  and 
Hatloo."  Ai  an  Individual  unit  in  our  complex  ciylUftlwi,  eaeb 
<ittlasn  ibould  cheerfully  sacriflce  a  certain  amoimt  of  Individual 
freedom  for  tbe  oommnn  good  when  tbe  imdue  enrdee  of  that 
freedom  Injuree  or  infringea  upon  the  rights  of  bis  f eUowa.  Bo 
diould  willingly  make  his  contribution  In  service  and  taiea  to  tbOr 
support  of  the  institutions  of  community.  State,  and  Nation  for 
tbe  iyff»"^«"  defence  and  to  laromote  the  general  welfare.  Stnoo 
tbls  is  a  govenmient  of  laws  enacted  by  legislators  of  bis  own 
choodng,  eataned  by  an  executive  selected  by  him  and  bis  fellows, 
and  interpreted  by  an  independent  Judiciary,  he  ahould  be  obedi- 
ent to  Ito  WY*"******  and  inculcata  a  q>lrlt  of  law  obeervance  and 
re^wct  for  duly  constituted  authorities  In  the  body  poUtto  of  tbo 
HaUon.  Hb  man.  of  high  or  low  estate,  rich  or  poor,  great  or 
bumblf^  Is  above  the  law. 

A  setC-dlediained  nation  Is  a  law-abiding  nation.    A  law-abJdlng 
natiim  reqwcta  ita  obligations  to  Ite  own  dtlaens  and  serupulousty 
Ite  treaties  and  compacto  with  other  nations  and  thereby 


eeto  the  etamnle  of  the  "good  neighbor.' 
Ameriean  war  Mothers  have  asslHtert  in  promoting  a  bett«  un^-. 


derstanding  of  the  needs  of  an  adequate  national  defenee.  Today 
we  have  the  moet  eOdent  Navy  In  our  history  and  an  Army  rapidly 
bt><»w»^^Pg  a  modem  motorlsed  and  mechanised  force  bl^y  edl- 
dent  for  service  in  war  or  in  peace.  The  eqjvit  in  all  onmehea 
of  tbe  aervioa  is  high.  Thinking  men  and  women  predate  tbo 
value  of  the  Nation  of  theee  gallant  eona  of  ours.  They  are  pco- 
aarvera  of  tbe  law,  the  defenders  of  our  Inatltutlona  and  oonunand 
ttie  reneet  of  otheza  for  our  righta  among  the  family  of  natlona. 

In  UUs  troubled  wodd  today  there  Is  need  for  the  healing  balm 
of  friendship  and  the  exercise  of  cordial  good  wQL  We  need  to 
discuss  our  pnAlems  openly  and  frankly  around  the  ooundl  table 
where  reason  and  JusUoe  may  prevail.  Barrlera  to  trade  and  to 
a  proper  understanding  of  our  dlfflcultlee  must  be  removed.  Tbo 
promotion  of  trade,  reqwct  for  treatlee  and  oWUgatlone.  an  ez^ 
change  of  Ideas  and  the  diffusion  of  aodal  culture  will  foater  and 
promote  friendship  and  imderstandlng  between  America  and  the 
otber  nations  of  the  earth. 

In  all  ttacae  much  deslrecl  activities  mothers  with  their  tended 
mnpatblea  and  teoad  spirit  of  understanding  lUumlne  tbe  way. 
wag  it  wae  mother  wbo  walked  unafraid  Into  the  valley  of  abadowa 
to  eamge  with  a  new  life.  Upon  tble  bud  of  life  sIm  showered 
her  teaderaet  devotion.  Her  care  and  loving  attention  developed 
tbe  bud  until  It  eamanded  to  full  bloom  and  shed  upon  the  wodd 
ttie  eweetneas  and  nagranoe  of  a  life  devoted  to  sendee.  MOtbena 
beeaet  fumlahee  a  gentle  haven  for  childhood,  her  spirit  tbe  ln« 
splratlon  of  youth,  and  her  life  the  lodeetar  of  maturity.  Vrom 
the  cradle  to  the  grave  she  keeps  alive  the  flame  of  flUal  devo- 
tion upon  the  altera  of  the  home.  When  her  eon  by  yeera  of  un- 
sdflsh  servioe  or  by  sheer  genlue  (rf  diaracter  and  InteUeet  reacbee 
the  loftiest  heighte  of  human  endeavor  her  pride  and  Joy  exceeds 
all  others.  When  the  wayward  one  plumbs  the  depths  of  degra- 
dation, her  love  and  her  understanding  spirit  reaches  down  and 
llfta  him  up. 

She  reetores  his  spirit,  oonflrms  his  faith,  and  plante  his  feet  on 
higher  ground.  Not  only  does  mother  bring  forth  Ufe;  she  aleo 
polnto  the  finger  of  faith  to  the  perfect  life. 

"O  gradous  guarder  from  the  primrose  way, 
O  loving  guide  when  wayward  feet  would  stray; 
O  inspiration  sweet  when  the  heart  sings, 
O  patient  mlnlstrant  to  sufferings, 
Down  tbe  long  rood,  mother  mine,  may  I  aee  your  faee." 


Tbe  eona  of  Amfrtcan  War  Mothers  fought  for  the  right  of  self- 
determination,  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  to  make  the  world  safe 

Vlctesy  perched  upaaa.  tbe  banners  of  our  Alllee  by  reaaon  of  tbo 
unquestlaoed  gallantry  and  the  sacriflcee  of  theee  men.  Aa  a 
rssolt,  millions  of  people  throughout  the  world  are  today  enjoying 
tbe  bencflcences  of  peace  under  an  enlightened  form  of  government 
of  tbelr  own  choodng.  New  natfama  were  bom  and  people  wbo 
bad  long  auflersd  from  tvranny  and  want  are  now  bl^>py  and  ITee. 

nfa  mof 


by  Decatur  and  bla  gallant  ai 
tbe  earlier  daye  of  the  Bapnblk!.  such  is  not  the  eaae.  Tbe 
must  f orevw  remain  a  free  highway  for  ooauneroi 

of  tbo 


In 


ff  oov  flekhk  tbe  fkulto  of  onr  labor  and  Induatry,  and  caning 
dtlaena  of  our  BMUbUe  upon  lawful  and  proper  missions,  tbey 
dionld  and  muat  bavo  tbe  aasuiaaco  tba  ahaugUi  of  ttda  vMlo 
notion  abaa  afford  fifll  ptotaettott.  Only  by  nnnimaniWag  raapoal 
for  oor  fflithia  haoo  va  pown  great  and  pawfal  and  oaly  by 
following  tbia  oouna  abaU  wa  maat  our  •bllgattoaa  as  a  woild 
pooar  and  attain  our  fun  daakiny. 

Amedea  today  la  Ilia  rtitnlng  aaamplar  of  eoaatttotlend 
raey  bn  the  fHsliy  of  aationa.    After  yeasa  of  Meady  p*- 
■Mgnaa  for  a  tiaM  «aa  bBpadad  bir  ftalrkMtf  aMCa.  bot 
tad&aoiubUlty  of  tbo  Union  waa  finally  and  daOnlt^y  aattlad  by 
tbe  arWtramaot  of  the  aoord  Dbt  aiada  rapid  lycfraw  la  daralop- 
lag  bar  natural  raaoureaa  and  eapaiidiug  mt  bsduRrlaa.   Mo  natton 
kaa  ever  enperlenoed  a  aaaro  lapM  and 


Tbe  atdn  teat  of  a  wodd  war  waa  aaat  by  a  aaabillaatien  of 
manpowar  and  induatry  on  a  aoale  navar  wltneeaad  before.  No 
aatkm  better  auiTlred  aor  lewfaiad  mar*  taakUy  from  tbe  mad- 
atrom  of  paartoo  and  bate  of  tbe  Wodd  War  nan  oac& 

In  tbe  npM  and  feaMdoaeople  rHai^sa  af  Manaa  affbtas  dudng 
tbe  past  decade  a  world-wide  ■ssnsniln  crisis  caused  tbrooae  to 
totter  and  fall,  nradndng  ravolutlan  and  Wnnrtdieil.  Monareblee 
pasaed  under  flba  yolEoof  dlctatonliipa  or  tbo  nd  band  of  oom- 
mnnlam.  Freedom  of  upeeeb  and  action  In  tbeee  countxiea  became 
a  myth.  Yet  In  A"vi**^  a  trtumphant  democracy  baa  met  and 
conquered  tbe  giaalad  eonnomVn  odda  and  peacettaia  aaat  of  bla- 
tory  without  tbe  loaa  of  a  dn^  eicmant  of  libera,  equality,  or 
juBUoe.  To  tbe  contrary,  tbo  aieiepii  dttaen  in  America  enjoys  a 
wider  degree  of  freedom  and  a  atranger  aaaae  of  oeaaooda  aecurtty 
and  aodal  Judioe  today  than  ever  before.  lb  no  otber  eoontry  la 
the  Individual  dtiaan  aocordad  a  wider  degree  of  aetloo.  a  greater 
ezerdae  of  the  freedom  of  speech  and  prses.  or  a  more  unlimited 
field  in  following  the  dictatce  of  his  conscience  In  walking  before 
tbe  Deity. 

The  laitb  of  our  people  hea  been  reetored.  With  tbe  MMoratlon 
of  tbelr  faith  the  full  exercise  of  the  Inventive  genius  of  tbe  Indi- 
vidual Is  opening  new  Adds  fOr  ooniservlng  and  utUlatng  onr  great 
pataral  rssouroea  for  tbo  benefit  of  wankltHl.  WItb  tbe  aadlOb  tbe 
airplane,  and  tbe  wide  uee  of  dectric  Mwrgy  we  have  annlbllated 
^UB  and  apace.  Avenuee  of  Information  and  onlture  are  afforded 
tiMhumUest 


Greater  than  oor  expansion  of  industry, 
I^HaMi  souroes  of  pbyaieal  energy,  visibie  and  invisible,  la 
todomitable  courage  and  qrirlt  of  our  pec^de.  To  our  people 
demoeibcy  Is  no  hmgar  an  Ideel  or  a  dream;  R  la  a  Bvtng.  vital 
namf.  It  la  neitbfer  a  tyrant  nor  a  corpotate  atata.  bat  li  la  an 
liialiiiindilantj  far  tbe  premetion  of  tbelr  waUacs  and 
Tbey  hold  aloft  tbo  tor^  of  dsmoeraey  to  tbe 
the  path  of  progiaaa  to  a  mora  abundant  me. 

Motbera  of  aocib  gallant  man.  I  aalote  yool 


may  give  tbo  impunaloii 

yiddad  to  a  taaa  of  byatacla  and  repudiated  tbe  doetrlno  of  tbe 


Tbe  War  in  Spain 

EXTENSION  OF  REICARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  J.  O'CONNELL 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
TKaddif.  Mat  It,  1917 

Mr.  OXX>NNSLL  of  Montana,  llr.  Speaker,  jeateiday 
Ixitti  Bouaea  of  OoncreaB  echoed  witti  the  Indianatkia  of 
Bopnaeatattvea  and  Benaiora  wbo  had  x«ad  In  Oiair  morn- 
ing papera  ot  Rancor  spy  rtag  and  Ita  aetMtlea  in  the 
United  States,  m  the  Senate  Ur.  Nts  and  in  ttie  Bnoae 
my  ooHaaigat,  Mr.  Baiaaaa,  oAHuaaid  tbe  abocA  and  aacer 
wtaidi  aU  of  ua  feel  at  thia  euwaure  of  violatkaia  of  paavort 
prtfflBgea  and  oor  newly  enaetod  noitrality  iawa. 

Jnat  laat  veak  I  aant  a  latter,  allied  hy  ayaelf  and  tfane 
colleaggfa  In  tfala  Booae,  and  addreand  to  aeeiataiy  HUL 
"Wt  caned  the  attenthm  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
maaaacre  of  Ocicrnloa,  leported  by  aU  the  foreicn  ooczo- 
■apnnrtffrta  of  aecfedtted  neaiapapcta  to  be  the  woct  of  Ger- 
man planea.  German  bondsa,  and  German  pOota.  We  aafeed 
fim  State  Department  to  take  oOctal  notice  of  what  ]|  oom- 
mon  AsBDVIedfc;  namely,  that  Gexauyiy  and  Italy  are  In 
fact  benigerenta  in  the  war  of  invaaion  now  fofoc  on  In 
egain.  And  we  pointed  out  that  aa  befllgeieiAta  Gennany 
jynd  Xkaly  coma  under  tbe  aima  embario  aa  Mi  taCb  In  our 
neutrality  lawa. 


Ai  hia  aevly  ta  oor  leMar.  the  Oacjataiy  ^ 

he  agreed  with  Soiator  PxTnaur.  wbo  raeantly 

"there  ia  no  evidenoe**  that  Germany  or  Italy  are  pBtidtpat- 

Ing  in  the  SpaniBb  invaaion. 

No  eridenoel    Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak  yon  what  la  Ite  iwian 
Ing  of  "evidence''  in  the  Toeabolary  of  thefltatePe»itmeiitt 

The  correapondenta  of  many  nuwmapua,  both  for  tbia 
eoontry  and  far  anclaiid.  aimed  ttMlr  aamaa  to ! 
reetted  In  detatt  the  "evldenoe''  the  Btirte 
flhooaea  to  Ifaote.   One  of  tboaa  eoriaipondaat^  <!>  L.  i 
cabled  to  the  New  York  Thnea  from  Bilboa  en  Jfrt 

Xbava 
wbleb, 


ainea  X 


ft^  onorsMtia  ^^bhTt 
tbrougb  tba  towa  tba  day 


almnliwun 


German 
ai 


'VieladDif  ybetory, 
anwioyad  ware  tba 
la  111,  aedlam  faat 


laoandlacyboB^^     ,  ^,__ 

too  Juanaa  Jb  aW.  aaafy 
aadOabduiaa 


Steer  wvnt  on  to  QDOte  atata  ineiita  d 
when  captured  early  In  April,  adwittfd  that  the  lueuiieut 
alrplanea  are  "manned  entiitly  by  German  pQota,  whUe 
nearly  aU  the  crewa  are  Oerman." 

It  aeema  that  tbe  State  Department  doea  ootTCtard  n- 
porta  by  reaponaible  eyewttneaaaa  aa  "ewidanea."  Baft  to  the 
man  on  the  atreet  erideaee  that  Gataaany  and  Italy  are 
engaged  in  the  moat  bmtal  tfauftitfr  of  aB  htrtoay  appeara 
incootroverttfale.  And  aadi  dlattngnWifnl  Seiiaton  aa  Mr. 
NTS  and  Mr.  BoaaK  aeam  to  Had  it,  to 


Pollowinf  on  thia  fwmiiiie  of  ttie 
peculiar  ideaa  regarttof  the  nature  of  ''evidenoe''.  I  find  new 
canae  for  coutei'n  hi  repoata  of  the  peaanMse  In  tbia ' 
of  Fhmco'a  apiea  and  porcfaaainff  agcmta.  I  iiiiiliiaianil 
now  that  tbeae  men  have  been  ezpoeed  In  the  pabUc 
the  State  Department  ia  "inqubtog  Into  tlMir  atataa."  I 
flhaH  await  wtQi  Intereat  their  flndinca. 

In  the  meantime  I  aak  unanbnoua  ccnaent  to  extend  my 
remaito  in  the  Racoaa  and  to  Inchide  an  IBiiminating  article 
by  H.  R.  KniefcerbodDor,  which  appeared  to.  the  HbaWnatoa 
Tbnea  of  BOiy  10.  Thia  arttcie  cuutalua  an  luhailew  with 
aaather  aont  of  Gea.  Rmnciaco  Ranoo,  graiitfld  to  Snk±v« 
bockar  wMla  he  wa  with  the  limirrnt  faroaa  ba  S»aln.  X 
ahoold  bice  now  to  read  just  one  pai  agrapti  floaa  tltfe  i— an 
ing  atory.  The  qiaatar  uaea  Ite  imyduiuiii  of  Makv  San- 
cbea,  aiad  tawa  iaivhat  ha  told  Knicfcateekar  of  the  bbad  of 
aod^  Franco,  if  be  wina.  wfll  eatabiiah  in 


Jle)  la  a  typlnal 

paralyala.  but  be 

We've  got  to  do  away  with 

"Major  Sanches"  ia  against  apb^wJn 
auffrage.  -He  ia  frankly  agalnat  democracy,  and 
ancholy"  for  dapa  foBowing  the  election  of  Breaident 
velt    Aa  for  liberty,  be  aays: 

In  our  atate,  people 
montba  iftiut. 


going  to  have  tba  tlbetty^to 


Thia  interfiew,  which  I  am  going  to  paini  in  f«B  ba  dw 
Raooan.  givea  a  naked  pfetare  of  PtaneioDO  Itaaico^  apanta 
and  their  phUoaopby.  and  givea  it  in  tbe  worda  of  one  of 
them. 

Such  worda.  apoicen  far  aeroaa  the  water  tn  Spain,  are 
appalling.  Knowledge  that  aoch  men  exiat  even  on  fareign 
aborea  makea  my  blood  run  cold.  But  it  la  not  only  In  far- 
ofT  Spain  that  Ftanoo'a  aervanta  hatch  their  murdaroua 
plota.  Bare  in  Amerlfia.  ao  we  have  learned  to  our  horror, 
other  nance  agaata  carry  on  their  fflepal  weak  and  Sout  the 
lawa  we  make.  I  bebeva  thia  Bouae  will  not  wait  too  koc 
for  further  '^evidanea.-  I  beliefe  we  abaU  aean  aaigeat  to 
the  State  Department  in  no  uncertain  terma  that  the  evi- 
dence ia  pbdn.   Let  them  look  at  lt-«Dd  act! 

eC  May  M^  mri 


i 


I 


yiMOM  to  a  ftnaoC  li|«t«rto  and  rcptidlated  tta*  doetrtna  of  tlM 
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o(  Major  fcnrtw ■  ono  o(  Ifeaaeo^ 
_MBt  win  twitfy  to  his  ovn  opfi^MM. 
far  oountlas  be«a%  and  ttdi  !•  •      *^' 


■Ifttri  iKM  and  a  rular  race.  — -.— .  --  .- 
to  tbe  anaitlilfti.  an  an  Hafva.  It  la  oar 
w  Hw  Mi^~  potchalaaon 


.  tbo  aofontonth  In  his  Una.   Ba  looks  do^ 
fit  tha  Maaftdi  nofedOtty  and  •?«&  iqpon  zaemt 

Ba  Itvaa  tn  ona  «<  tha  oUta* 

Met    Be  haa  lived  to 

oClurava'aad 


imdd  hsva  kfllad  off  not  «  the -tBtf 

-_.__  of  Ahm  la  •  tg^loal  ease.   He  ml^Mhttfe 

'off  hr  iBfaaiUs  paraljiftk  h«*  ha  waa  •▼ed  from  It 

"f  ""^IRI^^^to  do  sway  with 


iiiiliiMliitT  for  days  attar  the 
•  Baaevelt  laadsHde.   Be  saldr 
•AM  fOd  DaMoerali  are  Just 


o(  var  and  not  an  as  hetore. 

S^^fH  thls'erdw  ipould  loea  the  war.    His  favortte 


tite  view  M  that  att 

te  ««««^*»  rn»>f»«^*«»*  tar  death.    lAbor  must  ae- 
aneaon  of  ttie  ovaan.    Bla  idea  for  peasants 


sehools  vhleh  Um  so-eanad 

It 

tt 


thia  «a«B.  aC  ^Md*  eehaola  vhleh  tiMso-eaoaa 
nurV  Till  davea  to  refolt.    It  is  ^ufBdcnt 
to  laav  jost  enooA  readme  to 


«»i 


b«i  aovporla  ttM  ehocth  as  a 

Should  vote.   Httbody   shoold 

got  to  ba  noad  bf  a 

folBg  to  Obey  thrtr 

to  lafKa  tho  right  to  shoot  aaj 

-    the  rlChla 


wmdofsd  bf  ttw  *n$it  to  fbol  the  eo-caSad 
^^TlMVia  aro  fol^  to  ha»a  the  Ubertr  to 
aaonths  drat.* 

"M<|g"  If  laii  iido  trtoa,  BanntiTT  waa  eloqocnt: 
_^  to  ehool  60.000  m  Madrid.    And  no  mattar 
and  Laito  cabaOaro  (the  Premier)    and  aU  that 
tv  to  iwana:  wa'B  eatsh  tham  and  km  ovaiy  laat  man. 
^  -^ -— thawortd.- 


It  ir»s  my  prlvflefe  to  have  known  Bir.  Focm  for  many 
yean.  Ax  a  newsP^^ermAQ  he  represented  the  highest  Idcaals 
in  Journalion.  and  his  influence  upon  the  thought  of  hiscom- 
munltrwBS  very  gre»t-  He  always  took  an  active  intereit  is 
public  affain,  and  the  peo^  of  his  district,  recogniilnff  hig 
extraordinary  ability  along  this  line,  sent  him  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Oeneral  Awemhly  and  Senate  and  to  Congress.  Am 
a  Ifember  of  this  body  for  almost  20  years  he  rendered  dis- 
tinguished service  to  his  country  and  constituents. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  him  as  a  member  of  the 
Onnmlttee  on  War  Claims  during  the  present  session  of 
CoDgreas,  and  we  of  that  committee  wiil  miss  his  friendship 
and  counseL 

In  his  death  we  in  this  body  have  lost  a  real  friend  and  wise 
oounseter  and  the  citizens  of  the  Eighteenth  Coogressiaiial 
District  of  Pennsylvania  a  real  public  servant  who  continually 
had  their  interest  at  heart. 


IHe  Late  Benjamtai  K.  Focht 
EXTENSION  OF  REICABKS 

HON.  ALBERT  G.  RUTHERFORD 

or  tWHHSXLYAMA 

m  THE  H&OSE  OF  SEPBESKMTATIVBS 
VeiMsday.  JTdy  12, 1937 


Mr.  mnHnvQBDL  ut. 


of  this 
my  trOmte  totfae 


The  yanishing  Alien  in  the  United  States 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NEW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
WedneMlay.  Ifay  12. 1957 


ADDRESS  BY  EDWARD  J.  SHAUGHNBBST  BEFORE  THE  HA- 
TIOMAL  CX>UNGIL  ON  NATUBAUZATION  AMD  GXTIZBN- 
SHIP  

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  tSi.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rscobo,  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Edward  J.  Shaughnessy,  Acting  Commissioner  of  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization,  before  the  National  Council  on 
Naturalization  and  Citizenship.  New  York  City.  April  2, 1937: 

Ttmlght  I  am  golBg  to  deal  with  two  phases  of  the  alien  queatkm. 
FtntTTam  Kotog  to  refer  to  the  "vanlahing  alien  In  the  United 
mates",  and  secondly,  to  discuss  briefly  the  leglalattaa  greattj 
uoDrtoil  that  ws  hope  to  hare  enacted  In  the  preeent  seaidon. 

I  would  like  to  ^v«  what  I  consider  as  accurate  m  statistical  pie- 
tare  as  possible  of  the  alien  sitaattcn  in  this  country.  I  know  how 
dry  statistics  always  are  and  with  that  knowledge  I  was  reminded 
while  preparing  for  my  appearance  here  of  having  listened  to  aa 
able  orator  who  opened  his  remarks  as  follows:  "The  qieaker  and 
the  audience,  at  least,  have  one  thing  in  common — both  an  won- 
dering what  he  is  gt^ng  to  say."  I  know  that  in  my  own  wqaertence. 
after  listening  to  most  statlstlnl  talks,  X  am  generaUy  left  in  hope- 
leas  confusion.  However.  I  hope  that  I  wlU  be  able  to  draw  a 
picture  which  will  carry  forth  the  dealred  thought. 

It  was  Just  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  to  be  exact,  ICardi  6  of 
last  year,  v4wii  our  late  Oofnmlsrtonar.  CoL  Daniel  W.  llacCormack. 
uneijutort  to  your  or^tnlaatlon  a  very  able  report  on  the  progress 
that  had  been  made  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  ooooemlng 
Immlgratton  and  naturaUsatlon  with  which  our  Scrvtee  has  to  deaL 
At  that  time  he  tpOj  stated  that  questloos  coming  undw  each  d 
the  subjects,  namely,  tanmlgratlan  and  naturalhpttion,  are  so  Inter- 
ivlated  that  they  cannot  M  separated  and  must  be  '       ^ 


Maich  If .  IM1. 


The  term  "Immigrattoa'*  always  seems  to  precede  the  term  "nat- 
urallaatkm",  and  after  i^  this  seems  to  be  ttie  logical  order,  because 
an  alien  cannot  be  naturaUeed  untu  he  has  been  throuipk  the  immi- 
gration procedure.  I  wish  tonight  that  time  would  permit  of 
detailed  oonsideratlcn  at  both  of  these  subjects.  However,  as  it 
does  not,  I  have  decided  to  devote  my  time  to  a  diaaisalon  of  Imml- 
gratfcm— 4hat  part  ot  It  with  which  the  Service  Is  most  dlreetly 
coBocmed  at  ttie  preeent  time  and  which  Is  of  ttie  hlgbast  inqwi^ 
tance,  namely.  Irgtslatinn  to  be  Introduced  in  tha  present  sewinn 

It  is  weU  known  that  In  the  fiscal  yean  of  IMS.  1906.  1907,  1910. 
191S,  and  1914  we  admitted  to  the  united  States  over  a  mSDian. 
aliens  each  year.  NaturaUy.  as  the  result  of  these  hxige  immigrar 
tions,  we  had  shortly  thereafter  a  very  large  resident  alien  pcqmla- 
tlon.  However,  the  picture  has  Changed  decidedly  durli^  the  last 
decade.  At  ttils  point  I  wish  to  emphartew  as  mudh  as  poaslUe 
that  statistics  eovertug  the  aUen  populattan  in  the  Untted  States 
can  never  be  termed  absolutely  exact.  Likewise  some  of  tha 
other  figures  X  shall  give  are  not  absolutely  accurate.  However, 
all  have  a  eound  bests  and  are  not  drawn  out  of  a  etear  sky  as 
are  seme  of  the  eetlmates  made  by  other  peraons  lutstsiied  la 
the  aUen  pnbien. 

Tha  census  of  1990  showed  that  there  w««  7.«ao„B0O  aliens  not 
BaturBUSBd  nddlag  In  the  United  States.  Tbm  1990  census  ibomA 
aa  altea  populattoo  of  iJSMlt.  or  a  ilncressi  of  1446.198. 


n  ne 
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dortag  this  decade,  anTi-fllimitHy  18 
m  q>ite  of  tfea  fact  that  doiteg  each  of  Itia 
1900  to  1999.  tnctostva.  then  mlgxated  to  ttae  Utatted 
a  Balnhnum  of  979.S7B  to  a  maxtmom  of 
BOW  *^**—« *■  tbat  dnrtiv  t^  past  T 
^"^  ^^JS*"  *'>cl*"'^*'  ^*^  alien  pepniatinn  ' 

When  thaae  flgnrea  ware  first  hanrted  to  bm  by 
ttdaa  Z  Staled,  siiaslainiallj.  '^ou  moat 
Let  us  anatyns  the  varloos  sjemgnts  whtdi  go  to  niata  a 
IB  attan  popmrtten.    We  find  four  sf  tttsm.  aanety:  (1) 
(gnSmltetlon.    (S) 

of 
(4) 
Lst  Of 
aad  wa  sea  that  the  aamiai  tanmlgratioa  is 
In  oumpariaen  wttti  the  lamlgiatloa  for  the  10  ptethms  ysara  In 
whleh  pertoC  as  I  haia  atetod.  there  was  a  Ssctrisss  tn 
popotattoB  of  9««r  1.000.000.  as  atkawn  by  the  tmmm  ef  11».  In 
oompartaea  with  llw  eeiMus  of  1990.    In  1990 
aliens  admitted  to  the  United 

t  yean,  wa  find  the  foOowtiw  artmlsilowi;  In 

«d  to  M>yB:   In  1989  to  a 

In  1894  thaia  were  99,4T»:  la  1898.  84J88;  aad  la  198C 

la  other  wordii  daring  the  past  T  seen  wa  taaaa  admlktad 

with  O96J10  far  Ike  freredlng  18 


past  T  jsan  wm  TIJTI,  as 

tog  10-faar  parted.    Par  the  laat  8 


to  44J09O. 
In  which 

of  antvals  < 
Ing  tha  psaeeding  18-yaar  period  t 
of  8J012.780.    Ikt 


of  figuNB  ataoa  that  during  ibm  peat  7  yi 
to  ba  a  dsnpsaas  to  the  alien  popniatton  greatly  In 


with  498481 

of  this  T^ysar  pertod.  tlM 
ttM  last  l-fmt  period 
■a  4oj4f  who 
flf  97J907.    Dur- 
re  was  an  eaeen  of  arrlvala 
It  wffl  be  aeaa  fnm 


But  then  an  ether  ftotom  to  be  oenaldere<|  tn 
this  matter,  and  they  an  tlae  aatunllaatiwiB.  dsrtvattn 
shipe.  and  deatha.  I  wfll  not  attempt  to  dlaeosi  to  detail  by 
these  varlons  flgnras.  Let  me  mertfy  give  you  a  few  totals, 
the  90-year  period  mm  1917  to  1988.  Ineluslva,  8J40J01  aliens 
wan  recorded  aa  Inunlgranta;  1.977,465  wen  leoordad  aa  having 
8478418  wen  naturaUaed;  an  estimated  1410400  derived 
1^  either  through  the  natomHaatmn  ef  the  fsttitf  or  the 
husband  (you  will  recall  that  prior  to  1033  a  wife  dertvad  dttaen- 
shlp  through  the  naturalisation  of  her  huriaand);  and  then  was 
an  estimated  total  of  9,464,801  deaths.  Becapltalatti«  we  find 
that  during  this  90-year  period  then  was  a  total  of  8,716;978 
persons  who  either  left  the  country,  became  naturaUaed.  derived 
dtJaenshlp  through  someone  else's  natutaUaatlan.  cr  died,  as  oea- 
trasted  with  SJ40,901  immlgranta. 

Just  take  one  mon  glance  at  stotlstlw.  and  then  we  will  leave 
that  subject  for  which  I  know  you  wlU  be  duly  ^ratafuL  Last 
ywr  our  flgurea  show  that  for  every  new  alien  added  to  our  pop- 
ulation, then  was  a  decrease  of  i^ipraimately  eli^t  aliens  tf 
one  means  or  another,  such  aa  I  have  hentofon  mentlnnad;  that 
Is  to  aay.  by  departun.  naturallaatlon.  derivative  dtlaenahlp.  or 
ni  1986  the  ratio  was  about  8V&  to  1:  to  1984,  about  10  to  1: 


to  1983,  about  14  to  1.  and  to  1983  the  ntlo  was  about  11  to  1. 
nieae  oompKrieons  cannot  but  diow  the  most  dnpUeal  that  the 
aUen  popnlatloa  Is  rapidly  deoreaatng. 

Then  Is  one  iwei  lalliiii  that  must  be  made  to  the  atatlstles 
above  dted.  This  statement  does  not  aeoount  for  the  aUens  who 
have  entered  the  cwmtry  UlegaUy.  It  doee  not  atteoqit  to  account 
for  thMB  beeauw  than  la  no  way  ef  avea  uelliiiatlug  aeowataly 
how  many  aliens  gained  entry  to  the  country  to  an  unlawful 
aaannar.  Varloas  olBlals  and  oShsn  totsreeted  to  the  probl«a 
tokve  tram  time  to  tloM  estlmatod  or  gneesed  that  then  an  an 
She  way  Itam  M8J80  to  4jloe4IOO  allma  unlawfully  han.  la  men 
noeat  yean  tha  tato  Beontary  wmiam  N.  Doak  eeftmatwl  that 
then  wen  not  mosa  tliaa  UMMMO  aliens  msgaUy  to  the  wiuntty 
and  aubjeet  to  dBpertotton;  tha  lato  rusiimlsBlisMW  MaaOsnnaefc. 
after  a  survey  eS  the  dtaattan  a  year  or  two  ago,  fiaally  naehad 
the 

Z  wfil  dlKUss  rtsmants  baaed  oa  toct  whldi 


Kto  whleh  ban  a  beartog  aa  the  aubfeet 

manber  of  aUeaa  fflegaDy  to  the  Uatted  Statea. 

1888.  Mavch  9.  to  be  aaaeS,  a  law  was  vaaetsd  providing,  to 


to  JOBS  8,  1881,  had  oonttnooorty 

KB  of  good  eharaeter.  but  to 

for  lawful  rasldsnoe  could  ba  f oond.  might  ba 
Is  to  say.  he  could  haw  aaated  an  toaals 
of  permaaent  r*->«»-*«"   aa  of  the  ttate  he  aikgeil  he 

,  the  uatted  Statee  prior  to  JtoM  8. 1981.    Da  net  Ion  slgbt 

of  the  fact  that  this  law  passsd  to  1939  was  dsalgiiiii  to  take 
of  an  nalawful  adBOsslonB  of  peraons  ef  good  moral 
who  entend  the  country  ittagaUy  as  reeantly  aa  8 
to  that  ttaaa.  as.  naaaely.  laaa  8.  1881. 

ttaaeaw  to  me  tost  If  Own  wan  SBflUaaa  af 

I.  M  has  baea  alleged,  and  aa  tttto  aat  aaada  It  wo 

"tar  aa  aUaa  UlasaUy  han  to  ha«a  a  seeoad  of  peiuiansiit 

'tar  him.  tfaH^by  putttag  htoi  to  a  poslttnn  to 

to  iilltewiBlini  taoA  mem    '^'  "         "       '       ~* 

of  tovtvl 


to  toe 

«f 

li  given  80 
which  to  nshtp  taralgn.    ZalOSStthad 
perseas  that  as  high  aa  a  quarter  ef  a  admea 
eouatty  Illegally  aaeh  year  to  tiM  guise  af  aaaaan.    WedoaotksiB 
any  staUattos  dealing  dlnotly  wtto  tha  mwatltwu  baoaoas;  ttlm  afl. 

IsaUmltasto' 
ef  tols  kind: 
tothat 


ill 


Tork  as  aaaay  as  a 
to  say  that  out  of  186.888 
aot  "~ 

Ctrtalaly  thay  an  did 
that  year  rtiowad  eonparattveiy  few  chances  to  the  attea 
dte  this  mHMly  aa  aa  exaaaple  of  eaaggerattans  which 
made  ^eineiiilwg  toe  number  of  aUroa  lUegtfly  tot 

Since  the  nauMs  of  ttilB  Investigation  coBeemtag  aeanea 
publle  t  have  not  heard  eo  many  wn»»niiym««  ijsatlin,  to 
of  alien  sssmen  who  entered  the  euuulry  itlig^lty. 

Z  hope  that  I  ban  been  able  to  make  dear,  from  the  atoMMes 
Z  have  suhmtttod.  the  fact  that  tike  alien  popniattaB  to  Ike  United 
Statee  Is  toevltobly  decreeatog  and  dnmtasinf  at  a 
rate. 

I  would  new  like  to  aay  a  l^nr 
Iwglslatioti  wa  hope  to  hava 
ef  Ooi^creas. 

Why  do  wa 
taunlgratlan  tows?  We  need  man  law  to  giva  as 
the  one  hand,  to  dsport  aaany  ertmtoal  aBans  net  asw  eitoject 
to  dsportatton.  and.  oa  the  other  haad.  to  perailt  aUeaa  af  good 
charartitr  who  an  han  to  aasn  or  Isbs  teiamical  vmiaftea  of  law 
to  remato.  partinilarty  to  eases  whsn  they  han  ftaiailian  iilllmi 
ftaaUles  and  when  <i|)ertotlon  would  amount  to  mafetog  poAiUe 
dMugM  of  these  depnident  relatlw  until 
naoh  an  age  when  they  wlU  be  nlf  eiMifaliiliig. 

Mbny  people  have  nked  me  to  gin  them  a  brief  idaa  ef 
anbetanoe  of  ov  lagldattva  piaa.  In  m 
ef  but  one  *— t**  haa  been  aoAeieBt  to 
of  a  law  whkdi  will  supply  the 
to  the  luiadgiatleB  aeS-up.  Z 
A  and  B.  A  Is  a  psnoa  vrtM  bee  beea  to  the  UaiSed 
poeslhly  16  yaan  snd  bee  apent  a  gnat  |»u|iniiiua  of 
to  JaU  or  atlMr  penal  toatttBtftaaa.  However,  ha  waa  aoS  am- 
toMied  wtthto  6  yaan  after  hla  eatry  to  imprlsoBmeat  for  a  year 
or  man  for  a  crtoae  tovolvtog  awral  tapttade  aor  has  he  diatog 
his  15-year  period  of  lestrtenne  beea  ssatemad  en  man  tha 
orrarinn  to  a  pcstod  of  1  fear  or  man  ftar  ertaiea  tovolvtog 
turpitude.  He  fti.  aevertodeea,  a  oonfirBied  ortaUnal.  a 
menace,  and  eteariy  daanld  be  deported.  Tet  heeeon  of  the 
extreme  torhnfcnaltttn  ef  ealettog  law  wmeeraliMr  tke  ea|wilatiin  of 

Let  us  now  take  the  earn  ef  B.  B  entered  the  uaited  Statee  to 
the  latter  part  of  1884  ae  a  Banteaalgaat^BternaUuiial  trader.  Aa 
an  toteraatldnal  trader,  tt  wae  neesaeary  tor  lilm  to  eondast  a  bnd- 
nees  tovolvii«  a  prependeraaee  of  totemaStanal  trade.  Bat  to  the 
oourae  of  ttow  the  buslneea  developed  to 
eventually  found  himself  a  ' 
failed  to  matotato  his  atotas  as  a  annlmmlgrant  totamatlanal 
tnder  and  aatwnatlraHy  beeaaie  subject  to  dqicrtatlan.  Ba  Is  a 
man  of  excdient  diameter,  and  to  the  18  ynn  whtah  have 
his  entry  to  1888  ha  haa  I 
lent  mion  him. 
ask  theae  Inqniettom  as  to  which  one  they  would  prefer  to 
dqnrt.  A  or  B.  They  Immedlatdy  eay  that  they  wsttld  deport  A 
and  leave  B  hera^  and  Z  ten  them  aadar  Ike  law  «a  tousi  4epart  B 
and  cannot  dsftort  A.  Thia  existing  sltaatHm  le  ea  rtdtrntoua  that 
It  Is  dflBeult  Ibr  thsm  to  understand  and  ftoqueatly  lepaUBuu  Is 
AsZ 
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mi 

liirtMil  Of  fManl  IMVB.  dwold 

txaotnm  tbtom  •Uana  who,  after 

^  act.  ■»  oeavtetod  HI  tte  Unttad  8ta«M 

iS^  tbrnnTptondwl  tbiT  •»  oo«nmttUd  to  an  UuMtrtHon  a.  a 

Snort  aUm  iiliiiliwla  who  hava  batn  ooQTleted  within  6  yaan 
Ste  «i!w  ofTSSt  InwiTlng  moral  turpltado  and  aM*?|»«* 

^Jl  >^iimt«  *^^  one  oeeaatan  bean  ao  oonTletad  and  aentenoed. 
5f T!  ^^.^tted  toSiJiDroSSttiat  daporUtlon  of  this  additional 

SSle  totSStDlaiaSSmi  la  naoaaaary  to  auch  *»^>^J5!2SS 
Srthta  i^tnxa  bacanaa  without  It  It  would  be  mandatary  to  deport 
fi£5i?JS; Sahara  UTed  taera  praetleallj  hla  entlw  Uf a.  waa 
t£SSd  of  a  i^dflmaanar  whltih  &otTad  moral  tunrttude,  and 
SSTaharf  SSToTSmltment  to  an  In^tutton.  Oa^ 
STroMMt  want  to  deport  thla  type  o«  a  P««onJ»^  ^ 
StoaTfcSwn^tf  ha  bSd  a  woord  auCh  aa  deaertbed  to  tt« 
jS^t!L  ffim  to  tba  eaaa  o*  aUen  A.  deportation  would  be  both 

'dMliahtaimd  poaatbla  tmdar  aoch  a  pro^rlalom  aa  thla.  

^^SrSJrt  SaaBprtwldBB  tor  tha  daportatton  of  aiggag«»  jg 
allS  ttdto  the  f oath  cla»  prwIaloBto^ 
«(  «Mfi«  contletad  of  tha  crtma  of  lioaaaarlng  orcarrytot  oopwwJg 
S  ^SmTweapona.  tJadar  tadlclal  toterpntatlau  of  moral 
tuiuttuSLtT  Jiaa"taen  hdd  thai  auch  a  oopyld8ton  doee  not  to- 
^SSTSte  damnt  of  moral  tunittnde.  t7nder  thla  proHaton  it  la 
tbJUmma^  ba  ahla  to  affect  tha  daportatton  of  many  aUan 


m  aaotbv  ptftTSa  program  It  la  propoaad  to  gran*  autbortty 
to  pnS^UNM  of  good  Charaotw  who  ara  mora  or  leaa  te^- 
^llyMdMaet  to  dapflrtrtian  to  tomato  bar*  under  certato  oomU- 
caoy  Bu^K«  iSoSSonaaira:  That  tbay  ahaU  not  ba  xound  to  ba 
tha  lawa  mating  to  tha  daportatfam  of  «*•■«>- 

na,  ertmtoali^  and  laoBflral  daaaea.    Itlazurther 

^^^dmanad  that  to  ooma  wtthto  thla  dlaootlonazy  power  the  allan 
^riHMof  flood  moral  chitfactar  and  etthar  have  lived  eontton- 
ondv  to  the'XbUted  Btataa  tor  a  period  of  not  laaa  than  10  year* 
?SJ?lM^££uou«ty  in  «he;^ltad  8t-ta||«or  atlejg  lyejr 
M^  ^  Itvtoc  to  tha  Uhltad  Btataa  a  parent,  apooee.  legally  reoog- 
Sd^OdTor  If  a  mlaar.  a  brother  or  alater  who  haa  been  tow- 
njlj  ailwIHail  to  the  Itolted  Stataa  for  pennansnt  lealdenoe.  or 
iBAflttoBa  of  the  Ttattad  Matea. 

T^niMo  Other  provMona  to  tha  program  which  are  deelgnad 
to  Imwiaie  tha  lftw»  meh  aa  to  adeanoa  the  leglatry  date  from  June 
rSrWjuly  I.  wa*;  to  charaa  acataot  eodattag  quptaa  all  caaea 

^^  Si  thla  hill;  to  to4«ove  tha  machlmry  tovolvlng  tha 
of  r^ff^  by  anllMrtotog  na  to  dealgnata  field  oOoeza 

to  a 


triad  to  daewOM  to  you. 
to  thaaa  few  mtautaa,  a 
tobetoteet. 


akaftcfay 

the  alien  aa 

by  thoea  who  have 


It  la 


that  Immlgrsttan  baa  dadtaad  eharply.  while  nat- 

M  nroeeeded  upon  a  large  aeala.   WbUe  there  la  a  very 

for  wmtYf  ItSbUkMi  to  etnmgl'hrf  the  tounlgraUon 

— _  — -*  mora  ■■atillii  tha  deportatlan  of  alien  crlmtoala. 

Start  fcaWiMht  iiiiiiiMllj  f^ff  iim  ■  "*  -^— ^*-«*t  *"  — '*^ 

I— itw  vlth  »  Umttad  wamimt  of  alleni  of  good  moral  character  who 
"    '  — Hb  tba  ^-«»"'«^»  tame  of  the  deportation  etatutae.    On 
ttamy  vril  bo  that  tha  pmeamaa  alraady  deeertbed  by 
I  BMber  of  attom  to  tha  UBtted  atatae  haa  decreaaed  ao 
win  ooBttana  to  ao  operate  that  by  ttM  end  of  tha  next 
ba  a  oonparattvely  aearea  IndmduaL 


Let* 8  Balance  the  Budget 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  RICH 

or  pmiQisrLVAMiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESEKTATIVES 

Wedaeadmg,  Mcy  12, 1$S7 


OK  MAT  11.  1M7 


,  OF  nDORITLVAKIA. 


to 

to  tbe  RaooBB,  I  tedndt  tbe  foOovliif  addreai. 

vitUt  X  MImnA  iMt  aigbi  ow  tbtt  fOo: 

Owkm  aw  iwyhood  d^pa  my  father  eooaaladtta*  tf  IWMtodto 
ha%rVaR5Sa  ejMaen  lHanM  laarm^owjAa^^^work  hej* 

2£«n?Srt&  that  r*a«M  mm  omIi  waeit  •  part  of  tha 

SSmh  IMi  m  X  neau  «ho  flnt  #tM  I  aK«a«.   I  loaned  It  «k 
tipetiiil,  wt  Itoi  ant  yew  ttat  flM  uanrtd  ma  ti^  ao  I  m«  only 


would  earn  money  for  me.  »  wffl  do  the  same  for  you.  It  la  Mt 
how  much  money  you  cam  but  how  much  you  aave  and  properly 
toveat  that  counta.    That  principle  Is  aa  sound  today  as  it  waa 

Wlae  saving  and  wlae  investing  la  capitalism.  ^J^^^^***,*"^ 
lag  and  nrtodple  our  Nation  has  funcUoned  successfully  far  iw 
years.  We  have  built  up  our  Nation  and  Government  to  that  Ptfjfn 
of  time  to  be  the  greatest  country  on  the  face  of  the  earto.  Our 
workera  receive  the  beet  pay.  the  most  prlvUegea,  and  greatest  free- 
dom that  any  people  to  any  land  have  ever  enjoyed. 

Changes  In  our  lawa  may  be  necessary  from  time  tolttme,  ao^ 
und»  our  republican  form  of  government  that  can  be  accompiMnert 
any  time  our  people  deem  it  wise  or  desirable.  Up  to  191C  we 
had  a  national  debt  of  tl^as.OOO.OOO.  but  the  World  War  ranlt  ^ 
to  138000  000.000.  after  which  we  reduced  it  to  910.000.000.000  on 
the  principle  that  we  should  balance  the  Budget  and  on  a  pay- 
aa-you-go  policy.  That  was  sound  then  and  It  la  aound  now.  It 
Is  a  sound  poUcy  for  the  home  and  a  neceeslty  for  any  bustneaa. 
If  the  toeomedoea  not  equal  the  outgo,  there  Is  trouble  ahead. 

During  the  pi«vloo8  administration  our  naticmal  debt  «aa  to- 
creased  gS.481.000.000  on  account  of  the  d«P?[«M*oa-_  ^     ,.__  .^ 

UT  Rooeevelt.  to  hla  speech  at  Pittsburgh  October  Vt,  1033.  ra- 

feRtog  to  the  Hoover  administration  said— and  I  quote:  "Thatj^my 

trten^    •    •    •    is  the  most  recklees  and  extravagant  pace  I  have 

been  able  to  dlacover  to  the  statlsUcal  record  of  any  PMO>^^.S^ 

enmient  anywhere  anytime."    Mr.  Rooeevelt  then  evidently  beUeywl 

to  economy  to  government.   With  10,000.000  men  out  of  work  whm 

he  took  oOce  he  started  war  on  the  depreesion.  a  qpree  of  qpending, 

a  New  Deal  Idea  never  tmdertaken  before— and  where  do  we  find 

ooradves  today  after  4  long  years  priming  the  pump— that  old  praap 

brovcht  down  from  New  York  State  with  a  worn-out  audcor.    After 

pomtog  toto  the  pump  to  the  tune  of  sixteen  thotisanrt  million  dol- 

Un  we  find  the  pump  sucker  completely  gone,  the  barrel  bent,  and 

the  handle  warped.   Sixteen  billion  doUars  gone  through  the  pmap 

and  a  glgantio  debt  to  be  paid  by  future  generationa.    Still  B.000,- 

000  unemployed,  as  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Vsderal 

Beeerve  Index  shows  today,  five  timee  more  unemployed  than  to 

1999 

Ifr.  Rooeevelt  on  March  10.  1933.  to  addressing  Ooogreaa  aald. 
and  I  quote:  "For  4  long  years  the  Federal  Government  haa  been 
on  the  road  toward  bankruptcy.  With  the  utmost  seriousneas  I 
point  out  to  the  Congress  the  profound  effect  of  this  fact  upon 
our  national  economy  •  •  •.  Too  often  to  recent  history  lib- 
eral governments  have  been  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  looae  flacal 
policy.    We  must  avoid  thla  danger."  ^^ 

ICr.  Booaevelt's  dtf cits  from  March  4.  1933.  to  January  80,  1987. 
will  be  over  918.000.000.000.  Can  you  imagine  how  Mr.  Rooeevelt 
must  feel  now  creating  this  enormous  debt  and  unemployment 
stm  not  scdved.  Ftom  1776  to  1916  the  total  coat  of  our  wars  waa 
•17,000.000.000;  from  1933  to  1938  cost  of  relief  and  public  worka 
win  be  $19,307,000,000.  Six  years  of  Rooeevelt  depression  will  ooat 
two  billion  more  than  140  years  of  war. 

On  July  a.  1932.  the  President  said  to  his  acoeptanoe  q>eech — 
and  I  quote:  "1  propose  to  you,  my  friends,  that  government 
•  *  •  be  made  solvent  and  that  the  example  be  set  by  tha 
Ftesldait  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Rooeevelt  evidently  did  not  mean  what  he  said,  for  be  cer- 
tainly did  the  very  (qn>OBtte.  His  economy  in  government  became 
a  veritable  avalanche  of  unprecedented  qpending. 

I  agato  quote  from  Mr.  Rooeevelt's  speech  at  BrocAlyn.  Novem- 
ber 4.  1932:  "The  people  of  America  demand  a  reduction  of  Fed- 
eral expendlturee.  It  can  be  accomplished  not  only  by  reducing 
the  expenditures  of  »»-rt«±ing  departments,  but  It  can  be  d<me  by 
ii^ti^nahinj  many  useless  «vw«intwrinw«,  hureaua,  and  funrtiona.  and 
It  can  be  dona  by  consolidating  nuuxy  activltlea  of  tha  Oovem- 
ment." 

No  previous  administration  has  created  as  many  new  functlosia 
of  government  as  this  Mlmlnlstratlon.  It  has  not  consolidated  the 
bureaus.  It  has  not  aboliahed  the  uselees  commisslona.  Instead. 
It  haa  created  and  ia  still  creating  new  and  uselees  bureaua  and 
adding  further  burdens  to  the  tsjcpayera.  The  national  debt  la 
now  thirty-live  bUllons,  the  largest  to  our  history,  and  still 
Bowtog.  Our  average  dally  loss  thla  year  la  over  g7j935.000. 
This  la  an  Increase  over  the  daily  loss  of  last  year  of  over  $646,000 
a  day.  It  la  an  astounding  and  deplorable  situation,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  we  have  had  a  new  tax  bill  each  year. 
Last  year  Congress  passed  the  most  damaging  of  them  all.  the  Ini- 
quitous oorporate  undistributed  income  tax  of  1936.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Waya  and  Ifeans  Committee  stated  the  tax  would  not 
apidy  to  Insurance  eompanles  nor  banks  because  It  would  Impair 
their  stabUtty.  Tet  he  would  ^q>ly  it  to  buaineaa  enterprlaa.  the 
plaoe  where  the  woriEer  gets  his  job;  the  busineas  that  paid  bll- 
llmkB  from  surplua  to  stockholders  during  the  depreesion. 

The  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  admit  tti 
principle  is  wrong.  Will  they  have  courage  enough  to  change  It. 
and  do  it  now  before  this  Congreas  adjourns?  The  tax  waa  hun- 
dreds of  minions  short  of  anticipated  revenue,  and  that  feature 
la  not  aa  bad  as  the  principle  of  the  tax — ^the  harm  It  win  do 
to  the  toetitution  that  createa  Joba  for  our  workera,  the  most  Im- 
portant function  of  aU  bustoess  enterprises  for  happtoeoa  and 
eententmeat.  Taxation  la  driving  people  out  of  bustriees,  ereat- 
tog  less  Jobs;  and  remember  that  taxation  bears  down  on  the 
wags  earner  to  greater  prtyortion  than  it  does  on  the  hlgher- 
aalaried  people.  For  Instance,  the  $150-a-month  man  pays  more 
taxea  from  hla  wagee,  to  proportion,  than  the  $10.000-a-yaar  man. 
Tou  pay  taxea  on  your  bread,  taxea  on  your  butter,  taxaa  on  your 
rent,  and  taxea  on  your  ctothlng.    In  fact,  taxea  on  ewythtog 
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jg  todlreetly.  UnlOes  we 
to  Oonremment  spending  forthwith,  we  wfU  have  stm 
to  pay.  I  am  a  believer  to  the  theory  that  the  more 
the  more  taxea  he  ifbiHiVI  pey«  T****"f***  and  to- 
heritanod  tax  ean  atdve  the  wealth  problem  and  be  a  leveiar  of 
man  flnanrtatTy 

I  are  too  high  and  they  rtiould  and  muat  be  cut 
Pta  4  long  yeara  I  have  been  a^tog  on  the  floor  of  ttte 
the  qnsatloa,  **Where  are  you  going  to  get  the  moneyT" 
Thla  warning  did  not  oonoem  many  Membera  of  Oongresa,  and  I 
am  sore  It  dM  not  ttie  Chief  Baecuttve.  Badk  year 
more  and  taxed  more.  Now  Vbtj  find  the  rsoak  the  rich' 
poUey  la  not  ao  loorxtlve  and  they  mnat  tax  everybody.  The  rich 
•re  about  exhensted.  aa  the  tax  letuma  wlU  abow.  The  old  etate- 
ment  that  6  peroent  of  the  people  own  80  peroent  of  the  wealth 
haa  proved  to  be  a  fallacy. 

I  BOW  have  eonpany.  The  Prealdent  now  aaka.  with  the  VIee 
rroaldent  and  the  majority  leaders.  "Where  are  we  going  to  get 
the  money?"    Tlw  ead  answer  muat  be.  "From  taxing  everybody." 

I  have  advlaed  the  Prealdent  and  CVmgTeaa.  and  I  do  It  agato: 
8t(9  iiiiunnsaaary  Oovemmoit  spending.  oonaoUdate  departmenta. 
al>olt«»>  usslssB  futtctiona  of  government,  and  take  the  Oovemmant 
out  of  buatoaaa.   And  do  It  now  before  It  la  too  late. 

I  bfdd  no  lU  will  for  Mr.  Booserrtt  or  any  other  pubUe  oAolal. 
but  when  they  promlaed  eoorwmy  kdA  a  balanced  Budget,  and  Mr. 
Booaevett  haa  put  on  the  greateat  abow  of  espendtturea  of  any 
nation  of  the  wvkML  at  any  ttom.  and  knowing  It  to  be  oMnund 
policy,  it  is  my  duty  as  a  ptaiUc  olBclal  to  register  obJectiosL.  I 
beve  been  doinc  ao  fbr  4  yeara  with  my  vote  and  volee.  Why 
promlae  the  Amarioan  peopte  an  eeonomic  rule  and  then  make  It 
jmt  the  onMotter  Beoently  Prealdent  Boooevtft  agato  atated  be 
wlU  eoonomlae.  Tt>  what  extent?  In  view  of  peat  perfoimanoea 
and  iiiTHiilera.  can  the  American  peofde  expect  him  to  do  aa  be 
says  to  reference  to  flnanoeat    He  never  baa. 

The  House  and  Senate  ahould  assume  their  legislative  funetiona 
and  fullUl  their  ObUgatlona  to  the  American  people.  Let  them 
mi^^  mppnpriMtkum  tar  lellef  and  administer  It  tbroo^  the 
Stataa  aw*  local  aubdlvlalona  where  they  know  the  needs  of  the 
people,  and  cvtt  out  poUttea.  Separate  from  Ooverxunent  pay  roUa 
ptdltioal  paraaltee  who  are  aeeuzing  over  80  poreaat  of  the  money 
niont  to  admlnlater  It. 

The  idea  that  the  Government  must  siqiport  the  people  la  not 
to  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Oonstltutlon.  The  people 
Should  aupport  the  Government.  Regulated  maea  produetlan  for 
a  time.  It  neoeesary;  and  not  the  pay  rolla  of  the  Federal  Tkuasury 
should  solve  the  imemployment  situation.  People  want  and 
should  have  work  to  Industry.  We  must  work  for  our  dally  bread, 
and  woric  means  Independence.  Tdleneaa  breeda  diaoootent,  but 
bwy  haada  occupy  the  mind  and  body.  The  Government  out 
of  bOBlneas.  balance  the  Budget,  and  eetehllah  oonfWenoe  to  our 
nftf*^**  affaire,  and  Government  bonda  wfll  reeaato  abore  per. 
and  buatoeea  wlU  Improve,  and  Idlenam  eease  If  we  do  no*  do 
tii»«.  we  wm  have  Inflation  and  repudiation 

in  the  Anal  year  1988  we  ooUeeted  $4,715,966.18  and  we  spent 
$8,879,79ej61.  Our  dsflcit  waa  over  four  and  one-half  baUan  dol* 
tera.  I  anticipate  a  deficit  of  doee  to  $8/m>,OOOj0OO  to  lan.  Oon- 
gtesB  this  week  wlU  fintah  anaroprlating  for  the  two  eoMrvency 
and  nine  regular  appropriation  bills  for  1938.  which  wUl  amount  to 
more  than  $5,500jOOO.OOO.  This  wlU  be  to  exoaas  tf  iSOOjOOOjDOO  of 
their  total  to  1987. 

Mir.  Booeavelt  haa  advocated  artdiUonal  meaaoras  that  Vlll  ooat 
more  than  $5,000,000,000,  Which.  If  enacted  toto  law,  mnild  be  ap- 
psoprlatlona  of  $11,000.000X)00  at  this  seeskm  of  Ooogreaa.  Sane 
men  wfll  not  eonttone  to  do  what  OOngnaa  haa  been  doliif  for  4 
years  peat  to  i4>proprlatlona.  Oongreas  should  curb  the  nealdenfa 
orgy  of  spending  and  do  the  Job  themaelvea. 

I  hope  the  PreeldMit  la  now  ainoere  to  hla  desire  to  enrb  ex- 
ncmsfls  and  get  beidc  to  aound  fnndamentala  to  Oovemment;  tha* 
Le  reallaee  we  must  ipend  leas,  tax  more,  or  bust.  Tha  orgy  of 
pending  must  atop. 


Coopei&tioii  of  Local,  Stated  mad  Fedenl 
Goyemments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^TTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  12, 1937 


ADDBBSB  BY  HOW.  KASL  A.  CROWLBt.  BOIJCnOB  OF  THB 
POST  OFFICK  DEPABTlIEirr.  AT  BBOWHWOOD.  TEC,  ON 
MAT  Xa.  1987  

Mr.  PA1MAN.  ICr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  eztcsid  my 
remarks  in  tbe  Raooio.  I  Inchxde  the  tdOamtog  address  of 
llie  HoDoraUe  Sad  A.  Grovley.  the  SoUettor  o(  tbe  Put  OfBog 


DepartmcBt.  to  tlw  West  Texas  CShaoiber  of  Oommeros, 

Brownwood.  Ttox..  Uaj  U.  19i7: 

It  to  axpteas  my  daap  appraeiatkm  of  yonr  tovltatlon 
to  ttila  greet  asaoctatlon  and  tta  vlattasa. 
tor  the  pnviloge  I  ha^  of  seetof  so  many  of  ay  eU 
neli^bora,  especlaHy  meeabere  of  the  bar  ef  weat  TMaa.  w 
I  base  piectleert  lew  for  the  past  SB  PMH^ 
Weet  Ttxae  Chamber  of  CoBBMsee  la  icBOvn  $•  be  one 
moat  aottre.  pregieaslfe,  and  egeetive  eryaalMklaBa  of 
ktod  to  America.    It  wm  and  la  spuuaured  by  _ 

of  weet  Tbiae  and  baa  the  lespsnt  end  good  will 
Amwig  the  apuuaura  of  _  _ 

great  lawyer  and  altl—n.  Boner  P.  BraMord,  «t 
orlgtoal  hooM  town  and  wbare  I  prectlead  lew  It 

Tear  aaenolaHoB  baa,  by 
cored  the  proner  raoognlton  of  the  dghta  of  weet  Tmbs  to 
aaaua  of  oar  mate,  and  tta  toftuenoe  baa  bean  lalt  to  the 
Oapttol  at  WaiAili«toa.    It  la  naoaaaary  that  the  Inmwiwe  ef 
a  qdendld  organisation  oonttone  to  be  felt  to  the  eaptlele  of 
State  and  of  oar  Matton.  If  oar  State  and  MatieB  an  $e  fe 
ward  and  oonttoue  to  boUd  and  prosper  as  we  beee  to 

mesmoch  ee  I  am  oonneeted  with  the 
dont  Booseeait.  I  think  It  apprepslete  for  aea  to 
during  the  abort  period  of  time  attottad  to  me  tm 
problems  now  ooafronttog  the  Amarkmn  peopl 
directly  aa  taxpayera. 

We  ean  aU  look  hmek.  on  the  dark  daya  of 
recall  the  broken  morale  of  the  A 
did  not  feel  tt>e  deprearton  to  the  extant  that  it  wm  fait  to  the 
industrial  Bast,  nevertbdeea.  we  aU  do  reoaU  that  to  the 
daya  foUowlng  the  Hoover  debede  mertgagsa  oa  farma 
ranebee  were  being  forecloeed  by  the  tboimendi^  benknnrtqr  of 
btialness  had  reached  the  blgbeet  point  to  the  history  of  Xex 
pnoes  ef  Uvestook'-eattle.  ~ 
and  other  farm  produota  bad  aux^  to  a  level  for 
of  production.  We  oen  recall,  aleo,  thet  from  behind  the 
clouds  of  despair  came  the  bright  and  sMning  leedsrahlp  of 
Franklto  Booaevidt  to  eave  America  from  the  threetsned  oolwpee 
of  ohril  government. 

He  not  only  reecued  ua  from  a  dangerous  approeeh  to  dieaeter 
but  leetored  to  ua  an  era  of  proqMrt^  suoh  aa  we  have  not  wlt- 
neawBrt  to  a  hundred  yeera.  llila  Is  a  proqierlty  built  i^on  actual 
production  and  aoeumulatioa  and  not  on  the  mythical  ptpttt 
of  the  Wall  Street-Hoover  daya  ef  "aB.  The  Ameririan  peopli 
a  debt  that  can  never  be  paid  to  the  arofa  foe  of  loot»  boO.  pillage, 
and  privilege;  to  the  friend  of  the  oommon  seen;  to  tne  fristad  of 
hosMst  bustoess  and  agriculture  of  our  eountry— -Ranklto  Dw 
Booeevelt. 

But.  my  frlanda.  I  ask  you  If  we  ouiaelfea  are  not  putting  too 
heavy  a  burden  upon  the  national  admlnlstratiaa?  I  aak  you  tC 
we  have  not  shifted  too  many  of  our  own  paratmel  leymalbllltlee 
on  the  abouldera  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  WantogtonT  X 
aak  you  if  It  Is  not  high  time  that  we  to  Teiaa.  pertlculatly,  who 
truly  Iwlieve  to  the  rigfate  of  local  aelf -government,  should  not 
show  onrselvea  worthy  of  that  right  which  we  retato  as  people  of 
a  aovcrelgn  State  by  reaasuming  some  of  the  duties  and 
bUltlee  whlbh  we  have  thrust  imon  WaahtogtonT 

The  enemlea  of  Booeevelt  would  make  tt  appear  that  1m  wents  to 
aet  hlmaelf  up  as  a  car.  that  he  wants  to  exttogoMh  tlie  Statanw 
the  leglalatare.  and  the  Judiciary.  Then  enemlea,  the  <srnefim 
of  privilege  and  predatory  toteieefei,  are  not  only  the  enanln  cC  oar 
great  President,  they  are  the  encmtea  of  Ttaas,  and  they  era  the 
enemim  of  every  farmer  and  livestock  man  to  every  part  of  tlile 
country.  They,  who  haee  looted  the  IMeral  TiesMj  lor  geaara- 
tlona  and  (ta^wlVwl  the  faraar  by  hlgih  tartOi^  have  enmpiafnart 
beoaun  this  admlnlatraaon  has  aided  agrteultare, 
and  the  briMrtng  man.  In'^itte  of  them  tfats  needai 
been  given  and  our  country  Is  agato  proai>eroMa  and  bifipy. 

Now  ttnt  proaperlty  Is  isatored.  tt  ia  14gh  time  for  our  etttosns  to 


f 


>  f 


..  .J 
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for  their 


lettaefilglMBttotteblatary.    Today  we  owe  8S8/NXMi0e4MO.  the 
t  flgore.  aooordtog  to  the  neeeonr  atatMlei^  iMtaf.  ee  of  Aprtt 
1987.  the  sum  of  •8«JM1JSO7,807.01.    TUs  reqolna 
ita  of  8SS0JQ00/W0  a  yaer. 
Oongren  ttUe  year  wfll 
g^ipi'nBlmatsly  ^flfiOOfiOOfiOO  or : 
aa  much  ee  theeiveBn  of  the 
War.    PoOowtag  the  request  for  i 
unr^twr  shook  waa  reomtly 
tax  paymoita  have  dropped 
the  estimated  amount  of  n 

bllla  wen  pnsed.  and  mudi  of  our  sw«"prtattnna.  ay 
been  fumtahed  by  the  Oovemment  for  un  by  ' 
own  internal  lmp"T*TTf*w**** 
A  day  of  remaning  4a  ooming.  but  milsn  we  want  te  an 

a  iiietmiittiwi  of  the  funda  now  provldtag  for  State 
nuea.  ^tending  muat  be  reduced.  It  win  not  be 
we  quit  artring  for  Pederal  grants  for  Stataa. 

This  debt  must  be  peld.  It  Is  your  drtit.  It  le  my  diAi.  It  la 
the  debt  of  every  tai^ayw  of  the  Ubited  Stataa.  and  It  can  only 
be  paid  by  cutting  down  our  ^pending.  Oovemments  must  opsr- 
ate  their  tmslnnan  exactly  like  todlvlduala  do.  We.  aa  todivlduala. 
borrow  to  tide  us  over  some  emergency.  When  we  do  that  we 
dgn  notn  exactly  Uke  the  Pedetal  Ooremment 
lataeek  exactlyuke  the  VMaral  Ooeerament  doaiw  mt 
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M«ii  do  not  kMP  QD  boRovtiw  JMT  iB  uMI  JMr  oot.  becMW  ^cy 
S!L  flS^tSThSSy^rSeSljBWOoal  ^n  la  such  luihlon 

SSMMf  •Mwament.  Stale  or  Hattaaid,  »  <«»»f  .«*S^JSi 
S£^  to\pMd  twice  It.  remitie.  «>•«««»*»■  i"fi»*^ 
ffS^op  ^biida  cC  emy  ingjidug^whethg  he  tod»  to  the 

S?  UiTdmS  iraperoae  Statee  to  tbe  TtokjA.  Oar  oil  end 
ygi??!S«Sto  tte  UWon  capaWe  (rf  t^diifca«^af  h^ 

S,iSSDS  STTStSl^wne  <M«p«OD  ««»  5°«»  «»^ 

^S3tB«that  th^'ss^r,.S^SS:^5SS!l,^i£^ 

> «-  -^— -  «■  If  tbay  tbooilit  mooey  grew  on  tnee  in  wruaiUBffm. 

Si  ttSTof  Se  52S.  STSi  people  at  «f«ry  MaU  to  the 
trSSaSdoSfi?  W*an»«tol«i^thetl^lW«to 

SJStoVtSelaflBey  while  thegetttof  tef««-.  JS^l^ISl^S  ^ 
MM  trm  to  fool  owMlvea.   When  we  gai  an  appgoprlatlon  from 

»»  wy™».«.«""?J'?f^  ,,j^^  8t,te  leta  a  dmllar  grant. 

Mv  for  thaee  granta.  ftfta.  or  dffl»- 
wma  the'iyywijrtrtion  to  made  the  woutj  mint  be  bor- 
er It  amet  ••  pwwdod  l^  WJher  tama|^         -^ 

nanv  nm  to  thla  room  have  attenrteil  maettogR  of  mmi 
I  ■adchambM*  of  uaiuawee  and  dadded  to  aend  a  oammtt- 
lae  to  WMhtawtOB  to  eee  If  "tbef  ~  wmtfd  not  f^^^^^Baa  VOder^ 
mmdf  Xthtoi  wa  all  luwa.  When  wa  «ad  oar  iMyntayeeto 
CStaiataawlth  eopty  Meka  eapeettog  tbtm  to  be  filled  with 
TSoto^  dow7thtok  thaP2ta^  era  getttog  ^  maner 
?^itiS3;  off  hidden  goldt  OTtately  noC  We  hnow  th^ 
to  oidar  to  »eet  our  demndii  are  booowtog  it  and 

Tdo  not  weak  any  off  rwto  umliailenillbat ' JJ*«£2fij;v"5[* 
'  ^TTiti^v^  for  TtvM.    Qidte  to  the  euulnury.  oar  Mato  govern^ 

■»—«  "^^ ^al  OinMiMiMint  to  ofery  great 

on  good  off  oar  oonntry.   Many 

,  far  rnelBiim  whkb  wm  aflOet  tte  entire  agrleal- 

popolatlan  off  tha  eoontry.  whwe  » J*5***7  **?^ 

BMBte  to  oooBento  with  tte  IMeial  aofomment  to  toe  end 

wSl  ttaaiciB  be  wortid  out  for  the  eoramon  good  of  alL 

pmUtiSSSaa  to  awb  Matlon-wlde  undertaktoi^  wn  nactB- 

ftttoe  w25m  P«ee^  and  prapertty  off  thla  Matien.  bot  If  we 

to  aafea  aSnol  proMeaM  oak  off  porehr  loeal  aoairo, 

nSBamSSmr  to  tteMvai  Ooverament.  then  dowly  but 

^^^^^HteratoartS^  averv  eovenlCB  Btato  to  thla  Nation  win  be 

whoDy  '^" 


t^  ia  eee  tart  wtMt  we  have  been  getttog  to  Ttaea.   Ihe 
tuTofftho  liaaavy  hM  J»*  told  me  th^raderal  ezpendttisee  to 
S7&^WtaM  darloi  the  flaeal  year  1998  wen  the  foDowtog 
mna  off  uum0f'.  jTOHon 

doOor* 
IgiMtUltiaal  AdloetoMfBt  Admtoletralloa  rental  and  benefit 

9.7 
90.9 
99.9 
15.9 


idl  toll  aaoney  for  Bothlivt    Ovtatoly  ao*:  we  are  bound  to 
lAov  ttek  wa  oABiivea  anat  pay  tar  tboM  luiprpieinente. 
1  BiiiMMd  IMuito  hieii  n»  flanilltinef  nf  Tiinmel  niiirmii  oa 
Ad  by  Turn  etMana  tothe  IMaral  Ckxvenaaent.    la 
1999  wa  paid  ibdKid  taaa  aavaatHw  to  9TM914M7. 
an  «p  «b«^10  f  toPi,  doe  to  tte  hlgwr  ntaewid 
rooe  eaoMttoan^  ao  ttal  thli  year  poaaMy  oar  jwato 
wm  paj^  tidwal  to«a  atoowltag  to  ewimlmalrty  9299^/100. 

Wb  wm  not  lit  one  hondtod  «d  mi-auii  aad  one-half  mil- 
1km  doilate  thla  year.  Wi*  wffl  aak  m*  tk 
Mrt  herd  to  Ibna  aad  «a  «g*r  a  toed 


wa  wffl  ooattooe 
totherMenl 


between  the  Statee.  Then  there  Is  a  gigantic  orexliead  expenee  off 
the  Oovemment  not  only  In  the  Federal  Ooreminent  at  Waahlng* 
ton  but  for  the  vaet  niimber  of  men  and  women  employed  to  the 
field  eerrloe,  which  reaehee  to  every  nook  and  cranny  of  thla 

couuLry*  _^_         ^^ 

U  theee  flgnrea  are  correct — and  I  hare  no  reaaon  to  doubt 
them— the  pe<q>le  of  Texas  will  pay  far  more  toto  the  Federal 
Treasury  than  we  will  receive,  and  we  and  our  children  will  con- 
ttoue  to  pay  and  pay  and  pay  out  of  our  tocomea  and  from  tazea 
until  the  staggering  debt  of  $35,000,000,000  is  paid. 

I  want  to  cite  lust  one  example  of  request  for  Federal  aid  which 
I  do  not  think  we  can  Justify.  I  have  reference  to  rdief  funds. 
If  any  Stote  to  the  Union  can  support  her  own.  it  is  Texas,  and 
yet  a^  find  our  ottdals  constanUy  pressing  for  larger  and  larger 
gnata  for  so-called  reUef.  This  pressure  and  demand,  coming 
from  every  quarter  of  the  covmtry.  has  made  it  appear  neecesary 
for  a  eonttouaUoa  of  Federal  aid  for  relief,  without  any  definite 
cAUgation  on  the  part  of  local  commimitlea  to  share  to  this 
expttose.  As  long  as  the  money  is  spent  from  Washington.  Just 
tiuit  long  will  the  National  Government  be  beeleged  wito  daman 
fa^A  ^|^^T*^"**^  fOT  moTB  and  more  money,  so  that  local  commimitlea 
can  have  mon  of  their  tax  money  for  other  purpoeee.  Bath  a 
lystem  leads  to  waste  and  extravagance  and  Federal  aid  for  relief 
ghflmM  be  stopped,  except  to  eases  of  din  dlaasten  and  to  emer-- 
geodee.  It  will  not  be  stepped,  but  will  oonttoue  for  as  long  as 
toe  local  ofllcials  and  the  majority  of  the  SUtes  dodge  their 
iraponslbllttKa  and  ahif t  their  tnmlens  upon  the  National  OovenHf 
nent.  _ 

Then  an  aiiswen  to  tte  prtiblem  and  then  is  a  solittion.  Theae 
w)gnv*^  expenditures  heretofore  neoeesary  can  only  be  reduced  by 
tte  cooperation  of  the  peo^  and  the  first  step  to  this  direction 
may  te  taken  by  the  people  of  Texas  to  stopping  their  demanda 
f or  VMeral  hand-cuts.  Let  Texas  te  sdf-sunnrtlng  because  It  le 
the  soundest  ecosKuny  to  the  long  run.  But  Texas  cannot  be 
eelf-snpportlng  \mleaB  our  dttoenship  determtoee  that  ihe  tfiaa 
be.  She  cannot  te  then,  unless  we  back  up  that  determination  by 
tte  deetkm  of  frugal,  honest,  courageous,  azul  competent  oOdala 
to  administer  tte  affain  of  our  local  govenunento  froai  county 
ooDunlaslooen  to  tte  Oovnmor  of  tte  State. 

Then  was  never  a  truer  saying  than  that  >ftemal  vlgXIaaoe  Is 
tte  price  of  liberty",  and  it  is  as  applicable  today  ae  it  waa  whaa 
our  anoeston  fought  for  their  freedom  from  a  foreign  tyrant.  3Z 
we  an  to  uieeene  property  rlgfhts,  men  of  toteUigence  and  hafing 
imn^tnfa>g  to  fight  for  mnst  agato  become  crusaderewMb  tte 
Object  of  keeping  us  tree  of  economic  shackles  imposed  vcpon.  us  by 

^Vffiwirnmife.  hypocrttee,  and  political  racketeers.  

I  ran^**^  agree  ttet  tte  Federal  Government  is  n^n  competent 
to  admtoMer  sound  government  than  tte  Stote  government,^  but 
I  do  feel  ttet  we  cannot  oonttoue  to  preserve  a  true  repwWIcaa  - 
form  of  government  of  Statee  for  local  aflain  witt  tte  Natkmal 
Government  ouucemed  only  witt  national  problema  of  govern- 
ment, xmlees  each  State  squarely  meets  Ito  own  nsponeibiUtlee. 
Tha  t<t««*  has  come  for  true  bdieven  to  Amtflcan  liberty  to 
^[ffntmmtt  tte  sdectlon  of  men  for  oOloe  who  are  more  than  political 
ncketeers.  Texas  can  and  will  point  tte  way  to  tte  Nation, 
gtaendttares  made  by  the  Ctcvemment  as  direet  peyiaentt  to  tha 
Stmte  of  Texas  under  oooperative  arrangements  dtaing  the  fiscal 
1938* 

$137,841.19 

1,641,475.01 

41,090.00 

15.904.940.50 


Deportment  off  Agriculture: 

Agricultural  experiment  stotions^. 
Agricultural  extension        " 
funds 


Blghways 


do  ate*  go  back  to  the 

Ma,  to 

of  tte 

of 


Department  of  tte  Interior: 

OoHeges  for  agriculture  and  mechanic  arte 

Payments  from  recdpts  under  Mineral  Leasing 

Act 

Payments  under  certato  tpedal  funds 

Ooopentlve  vocational  education  and  xeteblll- 

tatlon 

Ofllee  of  Kducation — 

Puerto  Bico  ReoonstznetloQ  Admlnlstntion — 

Bedamatian  Servloe-_ — — 

Department  off  Labor:  U.  S.  Snqdoyment  Service—. 

Navy  Department:  State  marine  schooia . 

Tipaeiiiy  Department: 

TO  promote  educatkm  of  tte  Mind  (American 
Prtotta^  Bouse  for  tte  Blind). 
War  Department:  National  Guard — 
It     - 


70.000.00 


667.199.99 


605.781.47 
49.568.04 


4.397.97 
1,990.496.99 


ftymente  to  Stotee  under  FMeral  Water  Power 
Act 

State  and  Terrttorlal  homea  for  disabled  sddlen 
and  sallfiTSi     .     , — 

IMeral  Emergency  Belief  Administration 
grants 

Pederal  Emergency  Adminlstratian  of  POldlo 
Wozks  grants 

Works  Progress  Admlnlstntion 


Paymente  to  States  under  Social  Security  Act— 

Paymente  to  States  under  sec  13,  Tennessee 

Valley  Authority  Act,  1933.. 


9,717,499.71 

13,990,519.94 

35.670.999.39 

1.887.178.99 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALFRED  R  BEITER 

OF  NSW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  12, 1937 

Mr.  BETTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  President  Roosevelt  in  his 
message  to  Congress  oa  January  12, 1937,  pr(q;>osed  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Depwtment  of  Public  Works.  A  bill  in  con- 
nection with  this  will  be  presented  to  Congress  in  the  near 
future.  

The  question  immediately  arises.  What  effect  wHl  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Department  of  Public  Works  have  on  the  P.  W.  A.? 

The  Public  Works  Administration,  headed  by  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes.  was  establisbed  in  1933  with  the 
purpose  of  relieving  unemployment  throughout  the  country. 
Hundreds  of  th"****"^*  of  workmen,  skilled  and  unskilled, 
have  since  been  given  employment  at  prevailing  rates  of  pay. 
In  addition  to  this  employment  fuznished  on  the  construction 
sites  of  the  schools,  waterworks,  sewerage  work,  hospitals, 
highways,  bridges,  dams,  and  other  projects  which  make  up 
the  program  of  P.  W.  A^  over  twice  that  amount,  or  close  to 
100,000,000  additional  man-hours  emplosrment  were  created 
In  the  hard-hit  capital-goods  industries  through  orders  call- 
ing for  the  production,  fabrication,  and  transportation  of 
vast  quantities  of  materials  which  go  into  the  type  of  projects 
being  built  by  communities  throughout  the  country  with 
P.  W.  A.  funds. 

The  types  of  projects  undertaken  by  the  P.  W.  A.  have 
been  carefully  weighed  as  to  their  necessity  and  usefulness 
to  the  community.  Thus  many  a  dream  matcrialiaed.  Many 
a  community,  which  desired  to  obtain  for  its  dtiaens  mu- 
nicipal improvements  to  safeguard  health,  to  provide  better 
and  more  modem  schooling  facilities,  and  so  forth,  but  were 
handicapped  financially,  were  enabled  to  do  so  through^  the 
45-percent  outright  grant  giv«i  by  P.  W.  A. 

All  projects  on  the  P.  W.  A.  construction  program  are 
being  erected  by  experienced  contractors  on  competitive 
basis  supervised  by  well-trained  engineers,  thus  stimulating 
and  expanding  building  industries. 

Many  communities  throughout  the  Nation  have  been 
badly  in  need  of  waterworks  and  sewer  systems;  others  need 
schools  and  hospitals.  The  cost  of  doing  thla  work  with- 
out the  aid  of  P.  W.  A.  would  be  prohibitive. 

The  P.  W.  A.  has  proven  to  be  an  agency  of  great  value 
in  reviving  and  m9<^*^*"<"g  employmoit  throo^umt  the 
coimtry;  it  has  hdiped  communities  to  obtain  mudiHieeded 
puldic  works,  which  would  have  been  impossible  at  this 
time  without  Federal  grants;  Its  constmctton  program  was 
imt  on  a  sound  basis  with  a  complete  lack  of  waste  and  red 
tape;  it  has  proven  to  be  a  most  elPetent  and  worth-while 
organization.  It  is  the  concern  of  all  communltleo,  those 
which  have  benefited  by  the  P.  W.  A.  as  well  as  those  which 
are  to  benefit  in  the  future,  that  the  life  of  the  P.  W.  A.  be 
not  curtailed. 

The  P.  W.  A.  should  by  no  means  be  discontinued,  but 
absorbed  within  the  proposed  department  of  public  works, 
in  order  to  provide  for  long-range  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  projects  to  take  care  of  future  emergency  condi- 
tions. 

If  that  comes  to  pass,  the  continuance  of  P.  W.  A.  should 
receive  favorable  ccmsideration  and  its  functions  continued 
until  such  time  as  private  investment  can  take  care  of  the 
country's  needs  in  this  direction. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS      ' 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  BULKLEY 

OF  omo 

.IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  13, 1937 


ADDRESS  BY  GILBERT  H-  MOKTAOOE,  OP  TBB  NEW  TOBX 
BAR.  BEPOSB  CONSTrnTTION  DINiaSB  OFNATMHALSO- 
CIETT  CXXONIAL  DAMBB  OP  AMERICA  AMMUAL  OOKVai- 
TION.  WASHINaTON.  D.  C  MAY  «.  1997 


Mr.  BULKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  adc  unantanoos  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcord  an  address  entitled  "Tte 
Constitution  and  Magna  Carta",  ddivered  by  GUIbert  B. 
Montague.  Esq..  of  the  New  York  Bar.  before  the  constitu- 
tion dinner  of  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  BocieCy 
Colonial  Dames  of  America,  at  the  Sboreham  Hotel.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C  on  May  6.  1937. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  onSered  to  D9 
printed  tn  the  Bbcoks,  as  follows: 


At  mldnlgbk  In  the  evenmg  at  Jtme  97,   1797.  In  1m 
OTcrlooklnK  Lake  OcneTm,  an  SngUiAuDan  waa  walking  In  a  i. 

As  b0  took  aevaral  turns  undar  s  oofvawl  walk  at  acadas,  tb* 
■ky  was  aecene,  all  Mature  was  sUsnt,  and  tbs  moon  was  rtfeeted 
In  the  waters  of  the  lake. 

Tbe  »»g"«>»t«>n  was  Edward  Gibbon,  and  In  his  Autoblograpliy 
he  describes  this  evening  and  also  his  sensations  when.  ItMt  be- 
fore midnight  In  a  mall  houss  In  his  garden  by  the  lake,  h* 
laid  down  his  pen  after  writing  tbe  last  lines  at  the  last  page  oC 
the  History  <a  the  Dedlne  and  Pall  of  ths  Roman  Empire. 

On  the  same  day.  at  the  exact  moment  while  Edward  Oibbon 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Geneva  was  oooqdettng  his  history  of  the 
fall  of  the  neatest  empire  that  the  world  has  ever  ssen.  there  waa 
drawing  to  a  dose  In  the  city  of  Phllartriphla  a  momsntoM  ses- 
sion  of  the  OonsUtutlonsl  Convention,  which  several  wests  befor* 
had  assembled  for  the  pvopose  of  proposing  a  ujusntutfcm  for 
the  United  States  of  America— then  the  newest  IX  not  the  weak- 
est, nation  In  the  world. 

Throughout  the  entire  day  In  PhUadriphta.  lAther  Itertln. 
member  of  tbe  Convention  and  attorney  general  of  Maryland  aad 
one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  In  America,  had  been  spealrtng  to  bs- 
half  of  the  small  Statee  to  opposition  to  the  Idsa  of  a  strong 
Federal  Goremment.  ^      ^ 

As  midnight  drew  near  to  Lausanne,  and  as  tbs  aftemocn  wore 
on  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  to  Philadelphia.  I«tbsr 
MarUn  still  held  tbs  floor  of  the  Convention,  and  next  day  ba 
doeed  his  addrees  with  a  peroraUaa  declaring  that  tteplaa  for 
a  strong  Federal  Government  which  had  been  put  forward  to  tha 
Convention  tovaded  the  sovereignty  and  todspeartimcs  of  tbm 
nn»nmr  stetes.  snd  that  sooner  than  submit  to  this  plan  be 
would  prefer  to  see  the  nation  dissolved  and  partial  ooafMsradas 
take  its  place. 

This  was  tbe  critical  moment  of  tbe  CcnsmutJonal  Oanvna- 
tlon  of  1797,  and  It  was  on  tills  occasion  that  Benjamin  Itsnklto. 
painfully  Izopreased  with  the  wide  and  apparently  Ineeonrllabla 
dlaondance  of  views  which  had  been  manifested  to  the  Canv«B>- 
tion,  caUed  for  prayers  Implortog  tbe  ssslsfanne  of  Beavmto 
calm  and  enlighten  the  oouncUs  of  tbe  Oonventlan  to  tty  effort 
to  heal  the  dMstans  arising  from  contending  local  tolarasts. 

or  x.AW~  Am 


Ptmnklto  and  tbe  other  sponsors  of  a  --—^  -  --^~  ^  ,;«-  ..^ 
eventuaUy  prvralled  to  tbe  Oonsttfeatlonal  Oonyaatloa  of  1797.  aad 
Luther  Mhrtto  and  tbe  rest  of  the  opposttlon  were  defeated. 

rib  Placate  this  opposMloo.  bowevsr,  aad  to  prsvsnt  any  pos- 
slbU  bppresskm  by  tbe  Govarament  eet  up  by  «'>»^<*n*»^**2?' 
one  ofthe  first  sets  of  tbs  new  Govsmnsnt  was  to  add  to  tta 
recently  adopted  OonsUtuticm  10  amendment^  «bl^  anfta- 
quenUy  deeerlbed  as  tbe  Bill  of  Righta  of  tbe  Aaertean  Oonsttta- 

tion.  .     ^  , 

Among  other  liberties  goaraateed  to  tbe  pao^  tbase  MMOd- 
mento  forbid  OongresB  to  prohibit  tbs  free  encdae  of  reiigkm,  or 
to  abridge  freedom  of  speech  or  of  tbe  p~ 
right  of  tbe  people  to  be  aseuvs  to  tbair 


;.:!■ 


li' 


that  no  pereon  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  llber^.  or  property 
out  due  procees  of  law. 


Total.. 


09.700. 730. 90 

*The  amounts  shown  to  this  statement  are  not  addltlanal  tow 
but  are  Included  to  the  amotmts  shown  to  statement  no.  1. 
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I  vrtttMi  Into  ilM  ABQcrl- 

^^dS!^S^  of  law"  appMnd  m  aa  AeC  of  1603  of  tli*  Oencnl 
Govt  of  liMelnMitta  SSfTMid  MOn  bMl  appMntf  In  an  Act  of 
ptfUameat  adopted  In  1856  tn  tbe  reign  of  BdwKd  m. 

Tike  Idea  toehl^''diie  nroceee  of  law"  waa  old  eren  tax  1603  and 
in  uiff or  iT^  ontf  ^Sito-jcr-t^lawoftte  1^ 
vhlch  tbe  iimlMlfinrt  banoa,  ■tuliiieettw,  aad  ImigMa,  r<pre» 
— .Mt.»  tbe  AisUBh  nation  m  tte  canteet  wtth  Xtng  Jolm.  wxvte 
latoiiivna  carta  vhleb  tb«j  extorted  tsam  King  Jotin  on  tlia 
hMocie  nwartrnr  of  Bonnymede  oa  Job*  If.  111ft-  ^  ^  ^  ^^ 

-we  hate  aleo  panted-.  KiBf  *»hn  wm  forced  toei^  •»  »• 
ti— ««w«tiw  of  ICacna  Carta,  "to  an  free  men  of  our  ktnsaom,  tor 
uTaadoar  hettaforever.  aU  tbe  xoderwrltten  Ubertlee.  to  be  had 
Si  baM  bf  tbes  aad  tbelr  beta,  ef  va  aad  «b  beta  ttinwKr 
*flJ!rr  M|aM  "qBdMailHaii  UbeitUT  were  fnadamantal  lava 
•adiiBSaBt  LiiBliian  vhleb  vara  old  awn  at  tbe  date  of  Mafna 

"And  tbe  eltr  of  Lendoa  ahall  have  an  the  aadent  Ubertlee 
•ad  fMe  CTBttinm  •  •  •  furtbermore  we  decree  and  grant 
tbat  aH  otber  etttaa.  btrrn*".  towna.  and  porta  abaU  bava  aU 
tbair  Ubertta  aad  fraa  caatonaT  (Magna  Oarta.  cb.  18). 

"Vto  fiaeaiaa  rtian  be  taksa  or  (aad)  Imprlaoaad  or  dtaelaed 
or  wriMI  er  In  any  way  daetruyert.  nor  wfll  we  go  upon  blm.  nor 
eaMd  tnan  hUa.  eaaaat  by  tbe  bnrfid  Jndgmant  of  bto  paera.  cc 
(a«i)liftba  law  ef&e  bttid-  (Magna  Carta*  cb.  80). 
-  *AB.  naa  nMda  with  vm  natnaay  and  agajnat  tbe  Uw  of  the 
laM.  aad  dl  aiuuuuueuta  tapoaed  antoatly  aad  agalaat  tbe  law 
of  tbe  laad.  abaU  be  eatlrriy  remttled  •  •  •  (Magna  Oarte, 
j^  HI. 

•ntbe'law  of  tbe  lead"— "the  lawful  Judgmant  of  bla  peat**-- 
"all  tbe  aadeat  Ubertlee  aad  ftee  custoaiar— tbeaa  wan  the  terms 
la  wM*  aMinllainn  Ubartf  waa  amiiwaiiil  hi  Maoa  Oaita  in 
laiiL 


JHOtim  tbe  period  of  the  Ameileaa  Bevotatton.  begtamtag  wtth 
tbe  VbSalSB  1^  of  Blgbta.  tbe  pbraee  of  Magna  Carta,  "the  law 
of  the  iHBd".  tnw  tii«w*««««  tn  tt^  eoastttothmal  prmrWone  of 
of  the  Orlgbial  Thtrtaea  Statea. 

aoaaa  of  law",  aa  a  pan^hraee  for  "the  law  of  the  land". 
_  by  aaMOdment  to  the  new  Ounatttutlon  of  tbe  Ulilted 

uid  later  tbbi  nhraae  "due  pioriiai  of  law"  came  graduaOy 

tatoiw  ta  State  Ooaoa&totlans.  aad  now  la  ftiuad.  wtth  few  ezoep- 
ttom.  Id  an  ttaa  State  OiuaUtuttapa. 

Stndgbt  tnmk  Magna  Oaita  la  1115.  down  through  the  ceamiee 
aad  Into  our  own  IMaral  aad  State  Ouuatltutiona.  "^lue  process 
of  law"  baa  aona.  trifrtitnt  tta  great  leeeon  that  the  Anglo-Sazon 
wSt  aarcr  permtt  any  ■uienimeat  authority  to  plaoe  tteelf 
the  ampnwn»*Tr  of  foadamental  law. 
I  iB  a  oonaptlon  that  tbe  Qreeka  once  dreaoied  of : 

aaghl  tDbeffOferned  by  prtne^pieB  of  ratkmat  geOi- 


««,  wbo  BMi  tbe  law  rcOe.  Uda  Ood  aad  naaon  rale    *    •    *. 
Tte  laws  Should  be  the  ndera    •    •    *.    laws  ought  to  bs  sn- 


mlght  atffl  he  ocOj  a  draam.  If  wtdeepread 
their  Immedlata  irenttaas  ta  raspeet  of  aeut- 

.    aroqgh  ciaguiMa.  trade  prtrOeBaa.  local  conrta, 

Hal  of  oHmt  maltan^  so  xsawla  fkm  aaodarii  espod- 
"OitliniiBlaaa  now  diBata  aa  tn  iHiat  aome  of  then& 
had  aot  tot  a  uallad  body  of  B^nOLbaioas.  KigUtii 
— • «— — • —  to  taks  arms  agaiast  13ng  John  fix  tbs 


i^t  of  ardent  bargatafngat 

slsfaaeaa  la  baataaaailBa 

^ilelk  tfaea  baa  beea  aOM 


Pftaat 


meant,  and  what  the  founding  fathers  intended  by  "the  Uw  of  the 
land"  and  by  "due  procees  of  law",  when  by  amendment  they  wrote 
tbe  Isttor  fdiraee  Into  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

"They  did  not  attempt  to  define  tbe  meaning  of  the  pbraee". 
Chief  Justice  Hughes  has  said.  "Doubtlees  it  appeared  to  them  as 
hsTlng  an  Indefinite  content,  and  It  was  all  the  better  for  that. 
They  wanted  protection  against  tyranny,  wherever  and  bowerer  It 
might  hit.  aad  they  were  not  careful  even  to  try  to  Umtt  by  exact 
definition  the  guaranty  ot  their  Ubertlee.  •  •  •  They  preferred 
flcxlblUty  to  certainty.  The  phrase  Mue  process  of  law*  was  vague, 
tta  meaning  waa  unsettled,  but  It  was  not  mea nlngless,  nor  was  It 
limited  by  anything  short  of  the  general  purpoee  to  afford  lm> 
munlty  from  any  ytolatlon  of  fundamental  rtghta." 

"A  word".  Justice  OUver  WendeU  Hcdmee  has  remarked.  "Is  not 
a  crystal,  tmaqwrent  and  unchanged:  it  Is  the  akin  of  a  IMag 
thought." 

Tbe  flcxlbUl^  <rf  "due  proceea  of  law",  "freedom  at  spee<A". 
"fiMnliiiii  of  the  prees",  "commerce  •  •  •  among  the  eevend 
Statee".  and  other  utifasnn  In  which  the  limitations  and  powers  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment  hsve  been  written  into  tbe  Constltutkm 
of  the  United  States,  has  at  every  period  In  our  national  history 
required  the  exercise  of  the  highest  degree  of  judicial  dlecretlon  oa 
the  part  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statea. 

Chief  Justice  MandiaU  expi-eeetd  this  idea  In  the  greatest 
ot  his  judicial  utterances,  that  "It  is  a  constitution  we  are 
es^ounding." 

John  MarabaU'a  aupremaey  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  aa  a  great 
coBstttutlonal  Judge  ley  in  the  skiU  with  which  he  utUlaed  this 
flexibUlty  to  achieve  the  practical  needs  of  government. 

"Cteeat  constitutional  provisions  must  be  administered  with  cau- 
tion". Mr.Justtoe  jinimmm  hsa  said.  "Some  play  must  be  aUnwed 
for  ttte  Joints  of  the  machine,  end  It  must  be  remembered  that 
legtriatores  are  ultimate  guardians  of  the  Ubertlee  and  welfare  of 
the  people  tn  qvlt*  as  great  e  degree  as  the  cotirts." 

Mae  than  SO  years  ago  Justice  Matthews,  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  atated:  "There  Is  nothing  in  Magns  Carta,  rightly  eon- 
stmed  as  a  broad  charter  of  public  right  and  law,  wbldi  onght 
to  ^Klude  ttke  best  Ideas  of  aU  systems  and  of  every  age.  •  •  • 
On  the  otmtrary,  we  abouki  expect  that  the  new  and  various  ex- 
periences of  our  own  situation  and  system  wlU  mold  and  Shape 
it  Into  new  and  not  lees  useful  forms.  *  *  •  As  It  would  be 
Incongruous  to  measiDre  and  restrict  them  by  the  ancient  custom- 
ary F"e^*«>'  law.  they  must  be  held  to  guarantee  not  particular 
forms  of  procedure  but  the  substance  of  individual  rights  to  life, 
liberty,  and  property." 

What  Is  this  substanoe? 

.  This  is  a  question  which  for  neerly  150  years  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  repeatedly  been  called  upon  to 


CaiTHUSM   AKD   "rSlUTlOW"   OM  HOT   "UBS 

"Both  congress  and  the  State  legislatures",  said  Chief  Justice 
Huc^es.  "must  have  a  wide  field  of  legislative  discretion  ttiat  la 
essential  to  the  exercise  of  l^islatlve  power.  Tbe  due-process 
clause  does  not  substitute  the  Judgment  of  the  court  for  this  dla- 
eretlon  of  the  legislature.  The  legislative  action  may  be  unwise 
wtttaout  being  arbitrary  to  the  point  of  transcending  the  limlta 
of  its  authority.  Its  action  may  be  eeonomlcaUy  unsound  with- 
out bebig  constitutionally  invalid.  •  •  •  Changing  sodal 
eoadttlons  require  new  remedies,  the  novel  exercise  of  the  police 
power,  to  care  far  both  social  and  Individual  Interests.  •  •  • 
Those  who  find  fault  with  the  mult4)liclty  ctf  laws  and  with 
vexatious  laterfereneee.  normaUy  must  address  tbemeelvea  to  the 
leglalatura.  aad  not  to  the  courta;  they  have  their  remedy  at  tbe 
baOot  box." 

"ChedEsaad  balaaeee  were  estaUlshed  te  order  that  this  abouM 
ba  *»  gwesramspt  of  laws  and  not  of  men' ".  dedared  Mr.  JusUoe 
BmnrtstiS  ot  the  Supreme  Court.  Tbe  doctrine  of  the  ssperatloa 
of  powen  waa  adopted  by  the  Convention  of  1787.  not  to  promote 
efleieoey  but  to  pre(dude  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power.  The 
pwiposa  was  aot  to  avoid  ftletton  but,  by  meeaa  of  the  laevttabie 
hlflilaa  Incident  to  tbe  distribution  of  tbe  gorernmantal  powers 
aawoff  tbe  three  dapartments^  to  save  the  peqfde  from  autocracy. 

Sow  a  government,  of  course,  must  have  its  leglalature,  aad 
juat  as  certainly  must  aleo  have  a  oourt  to  Interpret  legMatkm. 

To  establish  such  a  govemm«tt  wsatbe  puqioee  <tf  tbe  Ooastt- 
tntloh  of  tbe  United  States. 

la  tbe  most  natural  way.  therefore,  aa  a  result  of  the  oreatton 
of  a  VMeral  Oovemment  under  a  written  Oonstitntion  eonf  erring 
United  powns.  tbe  Siqireme  Court  of  tbe  United  States  caoM  Into 


It  auist  nei  be  inferred  trom  aU  thia.  however,  that  It  la  leas 
mmjette  to  crlticlae  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Uaited  statea,  any  more  than  it  Is  lese  majeste  to  criticise  stet- 
ataa  eaactad  by  OnngTias.  or  to  crlttelas  acta  of  the  President. 

maA  crmrtsm,  even  when  directed  by  the  leglslaUve  or  axeeo- 
ttve  branch  of  the  Gownment  against  the  Jtidicial  branch,  may 
be  only  an  essential  and  wholesome  Incident  of  the  "Inevitable 
friction"  which  the  founding  fathers  Intmtionally  wrote  Into 
the  Coostltutian.  when  they  ordained  that  there  should  be  three 
departmento  of  the  Government — the  legldatlve,  the  ezectttlve. 
and  tbe  judicial— la  order  that  each  mli^t  aerve  m  a  check  aad 
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balance  against  the  other  two.  and  thus  matntatn  "a  government 
of  laws  and  not  of  men." 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  President  Lincoln.  In  his  first  inau- 
gural address,  at  one  of  the  most  critical  momenta  of  American 
history,  referring  to  the  Dred  Scott  decision  declared  that  "if 
the  policy  of  the  government,  upon  vital  questions  affecting  the 
whole  people,  is  to  be  irrevocably  fixed  by  decisions  of  the  Su- 

Sreme  Court,  the  Instant  they  are  made,  in  ordinary  Utigation 
etween  psurties  in  personal  actions,  the  people  wUl  have  oeaaed 
to  be  their  own  rulera,  having  to  that  extent  practicaUy  realgned 
their  government  into  the  huids  of  that  eminent  tribunal.  Nor 
la  there  In  thia  view  any  assault  uix>n  the  Court  or  the  Judges.  It 
is  a  duty  from  which  they  may  not  shrink  to  decide  cases  prop- 
erly brought  before  them,  and  it  is  no  faiilt  of  theirs  if  others 
seek  to  turn  their  decisions  to  poUtical  purpoeee." 

"It  is  a  mistake",  said  Mr.  Justice  Brewv.  of  the  Scqireme  Court, 
nearly  40  yeare  ago.  "to  supposs  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  either 
hmiored  or  helped  by  being  spoken  of  as  beyond  criticism.  On 
the  contrary  •  •  *  tta  Judgmenta  (should  be)  subject  to  the 
freest  criticism.  The  time  is  pMt  in  the  history  of  the  world 
when  any  Uvlng  man  or  body  of  men  can  be  eet  on  a  pedestal  and 
decorated  with  a  halo.  True,  many  critidsms  may  be.  like  their 
authora.  devoid  of  good  taste,  but  better  an  sorta  of  criticism 
than  no  criticism  at  aU.  The  moving  waters  are  fuU  of  life  and 
'  health;  only  in  the  stin  waters  is  stagnation  and  death." 

"BKLF-ZmUCTXO  WOUWHS" — HlWOaiCAL  CATAOLTSlia 

Reviewing  the  Supreme  Conrt'a  decisions  feo  tbe  Dred  Scott  case 
In  1857,  and  in  the  Legal  Tender  oseet  in  1870.  and  In  the  Inooaoe 
Tax  cess  in  1886.  Chief  Justice  Hughes  has  said  that  after  the 
DttA.  Scott  decision  "it  was  many  years  before  the  Court,  even 
,  under  new  Judges,  was  able  to  retrieve  Ita  reputation",  and  m  tbe 
Legml  Tender  eases  the  dectalon  "shook  poptilar  reqiect  for  the 
Court",  and  in  the  Tncom^  Tax  case  the  decision  "aroused  a  criti- 
cism of  the  Court  which  has  nevw  been  entirely  stilled."     

"Putting  sslde".  Chief  Justioe  Hughes  declared,  "the  long  course 

of  criticism  of  tbe  Court.    •     •     •    with  req>eet  to  vrtileh  the 

'Court  has  either  been  vindicated  In  puUlo  opinion  or  the  crttt- 

Icism  has  had  but  slight  effect  upon  the  general  rqratatlan  of  the 

iGourt.  it  remains  true  that  in  (these)  three  notable  instanww  the 

Court  haa  suffered  eeverety  from  eelf-infiieted  wounds." 

Historical  cataclysms,  like  eerthquakes.  are  generally  the  result 
of  preesures.  which  far  below  the  surf acs  alowiy  gather  over  long 
periods  of  time  with  greater  and  greater  strength  and  Intensity, 
untu  the  eqviiUbrtum  of  the  understructures  is  suddenly  broken, 
and  the  whole  earth  Is  shaken,  and  structures  aiul  parte  of  tbs 
landsc^M  that  t<x  generations  have  aeemnti  Immutable  are 
suddenly  sbitfc*n  to  their  foundations. 

Such  a  cataclysm  was  the  French  Revolution.  Another  was  tte 
War  between  the  States  and  the  changes  in  our  National  Govern- 
ment which  followed.  Similar  cataclysms  were  the  great  World 
War.  and  the  violent  and  revolutionary  changes  in  government 
and  resulting  losaes  of  Uberty  that  have  since  resulted  in  many 

naticms.  _.. 

The  genius  of  Magna  Csrta  is  the  genius  of  the  OoosUtutlan 
of  the  United  Statee  and  the  genius  of  Anglo-Saxon  clvfllaaUOT- 
Thls  Is  the  genius  that  has  furnished  the  sklU  with  whl^  poUtt- 
oal  leaders  in  the  two  great  branchea  <rf  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  • 
the  Britiah  Smplre  and  the  United  Statea  of  America— eo  fra- 
quenUy  have  corrected  preasures  of  dangeroua  strength  and  la- 
tensity,  and  thua  have  averted  historical  cataelyBna  by  aplvlng 
consUtutional  orlaes  before  they  have  reached  the  cataoysmle 

"^Sb  than  6  months  ago  the  entire  world  stood  breatbleai  whUe 
the  British  Empire,  in  quiet  Anglo-Saxon  manner,  served  a  great 
constitutional  crisis  by  accepting  the  abdication  of  one  monarch 
f^nH  p) fusing  his  succsssor  upou  tbs  throne.  

The  coronation  in  London  this  month  la.  In  a  very  real  smse, 
not  merely  the  cortmatlon  of  a  monarcb.  but  also  the  coronatkm 
of  a  great  principle  of  democracy,  whicib  gow  back  to  Bunnymerte 
and  Magna  Carte  In  1315. 

gunoDca  oouar  soLvaa  coJisniuTiowati  onn 

Less  dramatlcany.  but  no  less  certainly,  the  Suptwae  Oomt 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  performsncs  of  tta  "P**"*  "w 
under  the  Constitution,  has  set  in  ?«>«"•■  *f*h«^  ^  jfJ 
weeks,  the  solution  of  a  constitutional  crisis  wbidi.  If  left 
unsolved,  might  weU  have  led  to  a  historleal  catadysm. 

On  March  39  of  this  year,  the  Supreme  Court  exerdeed  Its 
Judicial  power  to  overrule  Ito  decision  of  1*  Jff?  JS*^,*^  S* 
juuuns  esse  which  held  unconstitutional  the  Dlatxlct  of  Columbia 
lifiTtimiim  Wage  Act.  ^       ^ . 

Speaking  for  a  majority  of  the  Court,  Chief  Justice  Hughes 
upheld  on  March  39  of  this  year  the  minlmum^wage  law  of 
the  Stete  of  Washington,  on  the  exivess  ground  that  "the  Im- 
.SStSeTtrf  tSrSSttoo:  in  which  many  States  iJa'tog  rimflar 
KTare  concerned,  the  cloee  division  by  whteh  the  decision  to 
tbs  Adklns  cass  was  reached,  and  the  economic  oondltlons  which 
have  supervened,  and  to  thellght  of  w*^^^"**  "'^'^SS^IS 
of  the  exercise  of  the  protective  poww  of  «^«»J».  "»»*S* 
considered,  make  it  not  only  appropriate.  Imt  we  thtok  Impera* 
^Ir^Tto  deciding  tbe  present  case  the  subjeet  ataoold  xeoelTB 
fraab  conslderaUoii." 


Agato  •Tf^'^*^  for  Vbm  majority  of  tbe  Oowrt.  Chief 
Hughes,  on  hpm  13  of  this  year,  upheld  to  five  cases  the  Ha- 
tlooal  Labor  Relations  Act,  on  the  ground  that  present  condi- 
tions as  exemplified  to  these  five  casee  compelled  the  concluston 
that  this  Act  feU  wlthto  the  power  which  the  Ooastttutton  of 
the  Uhlted  States  oonforred  upon  Congress  to  regulate  "oom- 
meroe    •     •     •    among  the  several  Statee." 

In  the  ease  of  the  Negro  agitator  Hemdon.  whoea  parpoeea  aad 
methf>dff  were  undoubtedly  abhorrent  to  evwy  menUMr  of  the 
Sui»ane  Court  of  the  United  Statee,  Justice  Roberta,  speaking  for 
the  maj(slty  of  the  Court,  on  AprU  36  of  thia  year,  eet  aside  tbe 
conviction  of  this  Nsgro  on  tbe  ground  that  "tbe  power  of  a  State 
to  abridge  freedom  of  q>eech  and  of  aassmbly  la  tbe  eTsptloa 
rather  than  the  rule.  •  •  •  The  Judgment  of  tbe  legislature 
is  not  unf rttered.  The  IlmKation  upon  individual  Uberty  moat 
have  vppropt\aX»  rdatlon  to  the  safety  of  the  Stete.  legislation 
which  goes  beyond  this  need  vioiatea  tbe  prladple  of  tbe 
tutlon." 

In  every  orlsts  of  Anglo-Saxon  Uberty.  Magna  Oaite  baa 
the  Ideal  and  symbol  to  which  the  Aag^k>-Saxoa  race  lim  always 
repslred. 

In  yean  of  quiet.  Msgna  Carta  may  be  forgotten. 
was  able  to  write  bis  entire  play  King  John  wttbovt 
tionlng  it. 

But  whenever  there  Is  any  relaxation  of  the  lustrafnla  bapoaed 
upon  government  by  tbe  aiqseme  law  of  the  land,  tbe  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  Instlaetlvely  turm  to  Magna  Carte  aa  the  palladtum 
of  Ite  Ubertlea. 

TUs  was  ao  to  the  contesta  between  PaxUament  aitd  the  King 
to  tbe  days  of  Coke  and  Jamee  I.  aad  of  Hampden  aad  Pym 
and  CramweU  and  Cbarlea  I.  It  waa  so  to  tbe  Bevolutlon  of 
1688  that  depoeed  Jamee  n.  It  was  so  to  the  American  Bevotutkm 
Bgatost  George  m.  It  was  so  whea  the  American  Oonstltatten 
was  being  written  to  the  Constltntlonal  Convention  of  1787.  And 
It  is  eo  to  tbe  preeent  ferment  of  sodal,  economin,  aad  poittloal 
life  of  the  United  States  to  1987. 

surauor  cuuax  am  tub  naoRxov  < 

Principles  of  law  and  Uberty  which  the  _ 
stoutly  <tTMl  riTntl^y**'***y  asserted,  soeaetlaiee  with  aiach  blood- 
shed, for  mere  4haa  790  years  staee  Magaa  Osrte  to  1215.  aad 
for  160  yeers  stoos  tbe  Conetttutlanal  CoavntloB  sat  to  Fhtla>- 
delphla  to  1787.  are  not  Ukeiy  to  be  forgottea  by  aay 
mladedness  to  these  preeent  daya. 

Uetea  to  Chief  Justlcs  Mardudl.  q>eak1ng  for  tbe  tha 
Buuienie  Court  of  tbe  XTnlted  Statea  to  1808: 

"Tbe  dlsttoctioa  between  a  govetnmant  with  ItanM  nad 
Umlted  powers  Is  aboUshed".  ssld  Chief  Justioe  MarsbaU.  "If 
Ihalte  do  aot  coofine  tbe  persons  on  which  tbsy  are  Imposed,  aad 
U  acta  prohibited  and  aete  aUowed  are  of  equal  obligation" 

Then  f oUowB  a  pssaage,  whieb  is  Utsraturs  as  wdl  ss  law : 

"It  is  a  prmoaitioa  too  plsto  to  be  conteetedT.  oonttoued  CblaC 

Justtcs  Me^*«^'.  "that  the  Constitutloa  conteois  aay  leglsiattTe 

act  repi«naat  to  It;  or  that  tbe  laglslatuxe  may  alter  tbe  Ooa- 

sitution  by  aa  ordtoary  act.  .    .    . 

"Between  theee  altemattvea  there  la  no  middle  ground.    •    •    • 

"If  two  lawa  oonfilet  wtth  each  other,  tbe  oonrto  must  dadds  on 
%t\m  oDsratlon  of  earti  .. 

"SoTu  a  law  be  to  opposition  to  the  Constfttttlan:  If  bott  tte 
law  and  tbe  Constttutlon  apply  to  a  pMtlcular  ease,  ao  that  Vam 
Court  must  elttaer  decide  that  «>•  e»'«m^  to  ^elaw.JUa. 
regarding  the  Constitution,  or  oonf ocmahly  to  the  Ognatttuticn. 
(^regardtog  the  law.  the  Court  mast  determine  which  of  these 
^.^Tpeii^ng  rules  governs  tbe  case. 

•This  Is  of  the  very  essence  of  Judldsl  flutr"         ^^ 

"la  thsM  words",  declared  Judge  Oardooo.  "»^»  f»^*ft«'J£» 
Supreme  Court,  "we  bear  tbe  voice  of  the  law  apeaklag  by  tte  coa- 
aeorated  mlalstera  with  the  *«i«"r""—  aad  assutaaoe  that  an  bom 
of  a  ssiMs  of  msetery  aad  power.  ^ 

nhus  Maxshan  sosmed  to  Judge,  aad  a  hush  faBa  ya^nn.  us  even 
now  BS  we  Ustea  to  bis  words.  _  ^  «,      .^    ^-.-  ^  ^w. 

"Those  orsaa  tonss  of  bis  vera  msaat  to  flU  eatbedrals  or  tte 
mo^  ateltedof  txibaaalB  •  •  •.  The  thzffl  la  tnealstlble.  We 
feel  the  mystery  aad  the  awe  of  toaphed  rweiaticm  ••  •. 
Nothtog  la  here  of  doubt;  aothlng  of  apolonr:  «»  **™*  •252 
xi»t«^irS«  iinee.  There  Is  no  middle  ground.*  The  ehotee  ttat  IB 
Tn****  Is  'of  the  very  essenrs  of  Judicial  duty.' " 

Quietty.  effectively,  end  to  the  aimple  performance  of  their  eoo- 
stttutlonal  duty.  Chief  Justlcs  Hughes  aad  the  Bapreme  Ocmt  m 
1837.  to  their  decisions  to  tte  oases  of  the  mtobnum-vage  la^r  of 
the  State  of  Waahtogton  on  lOrch  39,  aad  to  tta  eaaa  of  tte 
Natloaal  Labor  PifV"*""  Act  oa  April  IS.  aad  to  the  eese  of  the 
Heno  Mltatar  Hemdon  on  AprU  36.  have  set  to  paograaa  the  soto- 
tton  ofaeoiastttuttonal  crisis  whldi  raitfi^Jbamw^nA  wan 
ssrtous  than  aay  that  eoafronted  Joha  MaMhaD  dnHag  bla  M 
yeers'  tannra  as  Chief  Justioe  of  that  Oourt. 

Tbe  Supreme  OOnrfs  dsrtslons  duxlag  Maieb  aad  Aprfl 
yeer  cainrtoward  the  Ideals  of  law  aad  Ubwtyttatwtee^ 
toto  Mir*^  Carte  to  1315.  aad  later  vara  written  toto  ttie  GDn- 
stttutkm  of  tbs  Uhlted  States  to  1787.  aad  theea  dertslone  otf  tbe 
Supreme  Oourt  are  a  fitting  and  dramatto  eonuB' 
sevea  huadrsd  aad  twenty  second  aaatverMry  of 
of  tbe  one  hundred  and  flftlett  aanlveraaiy  «(  tte 
Convention  of  1787. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  FREDERICK  VAN  NUYS 

cm  mfWAWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thwrtiag,  Mag  IZ.  1937 


_  or  mm.  j.  f.  t.  aoomoat,  oompi«oixjbb  _of  ™ 

OUBBSCCT,  B0OBK  TH«  FOTTT-HBST  AWfUAL  0^"V^- 
TIOTOP  THS  JKDUMA  BAimBS'  AflBOCSATSOV.  ZIIDUM- 

Mr.  VAN  NUTS.  Mr.  Fresldait.  on  May  6  the  Oomp- 
tnOer  of  tbo  CUReDcy,  Mr.  J.  F.  T.  (yoonnor.  deltvered  • 
^wtA  lutmsUug  addrooi  before  the  Ihrtiana 
at  JaUumpoUM,   I  aak  imanlmoua 

that  fate  aAbtM  maj  be  pdnted  lii  the  Bbookd. 

Item  being  no  objectkm.  the  addreoi  was  ordered  to 
be  prtnbed  In  the  Baooo.  aa  foOova: 

^Ijtm  Mate  cC  Tft***^**^  iMM  an  IntaratlBC  blBtoclaJ  oonxMctlasi 
nUh  tb*  BiiiMii  at  tha  OoaBptnUv  oC  tlia  QoRvnej.  Dm  flzrt 
m— iilinnw  Mfpiiirttif  br  ri—Ukint  Ataabam  TJnonin.  came  from 
nrtWafM.  STHTMn  tco.  Bogb  MeOoOongh  ZMt  onlj  orsui. 
iHd  Hm  BaMm  « tiM  OoagptroDar  o<  th>  Ownreney  Mid  wmlned 
la  oAw  ftr  f 


IB  Ilia  tMOk  Mr.  MeCuUaogh 

•I  nib^^Sa^SSfpolitteal  Ufa.  aaa  tha  aarty  litolofy  of 

Pvmlt  ast  to  laad  yoa  aoBM  awiMMaa  firoot  hla  book. 

to  «ba  la%ia  «(  tba  Suvnaaa  OBiir«»  ba  tald.  "I  am 

mat  ana*  iMv  JimUm  tbaa  BbMkf ord.  Daim,  and 

1^  iMk  beta  baaatoOBd  ta  any  aaort  to  «ba  Ubttad 


to  tba  Crank  to  mdl- 

MMali  aa  ipaakata  and  to 

CaBaptettMH  aiHwn  Hhwia 

B.  Bmttb.  Bicftard  W.  Tbgnpawi. 

mBgan,  aaaratf  Paikar,  Bovaoa  P. 

t  a  itttta  M«  Oaaqpa  O.  and  wmtaaa  MoBee  Dam.* 
nptaatad  aaeratacy  of  tba  Ibtotlor  by  M^-  Ltoeoto  and 
vaiMppetotod  Boeretanr  «f  «ba  Maty  by  MrBayea. 

fSibaarto  aay  a  flair  vordi  abofot  Uncf 

X  btoid  vaak  tvon  a  platform  to 

X  «aa  to  aaeoad  vHb  WmdaU  Rdl- 

to  tba  ootakm  ba  amaamd.  Ito*  aat  oolir  aMNHd  voaam  ba 

tomak 

fta  tfia  01  ,    . 

«tiaallinior.Jaat    ^ —   «* 


„ f<»  cbanga.  and  wbat  -WBra  called  "ahtoplaater^  (fTaa- 

^iftnai  currency  Issued  by  States,  cosnpanlea,  or  ouipoiatkaia,  Vk* 
amant.  at  coarse,  azoept  to  tba  nelghborbood  ct  ^^*;^J^ 
to  many  eaam  wortblass)  became  the  naceasazy  sobstltute  for  tt. 
Credit  was  known  only  to  name.    Tbe  wtaole  country  seemed  to 

bo  upon  tbe  vetga  of  absolute  bankruptcy.  

It  mlKbt  not  be  oat  of  place  to  recall  Mr.  MfeOuucugbii  comment 
on  tba  Demoeratlc  Party:  "Tyiet  vetoed  Mr.  CUy^  bank  bUl.  and 
h^wMBMi  aimated  from  bis  party,  and  at  the  next  deetlon.  tba 
OemocmUe  Party,  whlcb  bad  been  apparently  buried  so  deep  that 
tta  iBsmiactlon  was  impossible,  again  had  the  control  of  tba 
becottva  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Folk,  a  conqMratlTely  undla- 
ttngulsbsd  and  unknown  man.  over  Mr.  Clay,  who  bad  been  for 
yearn  tba  laartrrr  at  bis  party  and  tbe  most  personally  papular 
man  of  his  time." 

ffrtflV1««g  fnrttier  cT  tbe  depression.  Mr.  MoOuIloagh  said:  "Tbe 
itoaemliiiralilnti  prevailed  from  1837  to  iSiS  cannot  be  tmdeistood 
^any  who  did  not  witness  it.  It  was  widespread  and  all- 
pervading.  It  affected  an  ilsssss.  but  tbe  greatest  sufferem.  next 
to  tbe  day  laboiara.  were  the  farmers.  Everything  which  tba 
tonnar  bad  to  aau  bad  to  be  dtgioaed  at  to  barter  or  for  current 
St  mlnoas  prftcaa.  I  wttneaaed  to  1841  a  sale  to  a  hotel  keeper  to 
T«»iM>«>pftH«  at  oato  at  6  cents  a  bushel,  chickens  at  half  a  dollar 
a  Unmin.  and  eggs  at  8  cents  a  doaen.  Other  fann  prodnoto  ware 
proportionataly  low;  two  cents  and  a  half  a  pound  net  for  to* 
wttle  and  bogs  was  the  ruUng  price  at  Cincinnati— at  that  tlma 
tba  great  mart  for  beef  and  pork.  Theae  prices,  so  ruinous  to 
rs,  would  have  been  of  advantage  to  consumers  bad  they 
merely  the  result  of  overproduction,  but  this  was  not  tba 
Money  was  as  scarce  aa  prices  were  low.  The  doUar  had 
gnat  porcbaaizc  power,  but  the  dollar  was  dUBcult  to  get." 

A  farther  comment  by  Mr.  MoCulIoagh  is  worth  preeentlng. 
attboogh  a  century  old:  *Tn  February  1886  a  bank  tmder  the 
nasae  at  tbe  Pennsylvania  Bank  of  the  United  Btates  was  char- 
tered by  tbe  Leglstature  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  tbe  soeeessor  at 
tbe  united  Stotee  Bank  and  with  the  same  oi^dtal.  Tba  result 
at  theee  «Himi«i^i  entwprisee  was  a  very  large  increase  to  tbe  dt' 
eubittog  rfff«f*^""  and  an  eqiansloQ  of  credits,  which  led  to  to- 
iMtiiMiiit  to  all  kinds  of  ptopeity  and  to  wild  ^>eculatton.  Wltbto 
a  period  o(  1  or  8  years  cotton  advanced  from  7  or  8  oenta  a  pound 
to  15  and  10,  wheat  from  a  dollar  a  bushel  to  83.  and  almost  aO 
oHMr  agrleultaral  productions  to  the  same  ratio.  The  advance  to 
the  prieea  of  cotton  and  wheat  lands  was  stffl  greater,  and  millinna 
at  aena  of  Oovemment  wild  lands  were  bought  for  purely  qiecu- 
lattve  purpoees.  Unfortunately,  however,  as  is  frequently  tba 
ease,  to  times  of  seeming  proeperlty,  todxistry  and.  consequently, 
production  declined,  and  in  1836  many  articles  of  prime  import- 
ance commanded  exorbitant  pricee  by  reason  of  their  actual  scar- 
etty.  In  July  of  that  year  the  Oovemment  dlvoroed  itsrtf  from 
tbe  banks  snd  issued  what  was  called  the  Specie  Circular,  pro- 
hfbtttng  tbe  receipt  ci  anything  but  gold  or  silver  for  publie 
dues.  This  checked  to  some  extent  the  rise  of  the  tide  of  specu- 
lation, but  it  conttoued  with  dtmlnlithed  force  untn  the  spring 
of  1887,  irhen  tbe  current  of  exchange  having  turned  against  the 
united  States,  the  banks  to  the  seaboard  dtiee  were  heavily 
drawn  upon  for  coin,  and  on  the  10th  of  May  1837  the  banks  to 
New  Toik  were  compelled  to  suspend  specie  paymento.  Tbooe  to 
the  other  etttea  and  throughout  the  country  suspended  also  aa 
aoon  as  the  totelligence  of  tbe  New  York  suspension  reached  them, 
and  thus  was  commenced  that  protracted  pCTiod  erf  terrible  deprea- 
sloa  to  which  I  have  referred,  dmlng  which  the  accumulations  of 
yean  wera  swept  away  and  many  States  and  most  at  tbe  enter- 
prising dtlaens  of  the  country  were  forced  toto  banknqrtcy. 

The  stay  and  qjpraisement  laws  whldi  were  enacted  by  Stoto 
l^^bdaturea.  Instead  of  giving  relief,  aggravated  the  evils  by  tbo 
destruction  of  credit.  No  one  who  was  not  an  observer  of  the 
tooobles  which  then  overwhelmed  the  cuuntiy  can  have  any 
eonoeptton  of  their  extent  and  severity. 

An  incident  cited  by  Mr.  MteCuIloutfh  has  a  familiar  ring: 
•■nian  was  another  bank  whieh  came  to  grief  by  having  too  much 
money.  Tbe  Bank  of  Michigan,  at  Detroit,  bad  for  yean  been 
managed  wtib  gnat  prudeneei  meriting  tbo  conlldenoe  which  tt 
.enjoyed.  It  was  one  of  the  lyet  banks',  snd  a  favorite.  In  Jan- 
nary  1886  I  had  some  business  to  transact  with  it.  and  I  called 
mwn  tbe  pteeldBnt.  Mr.  Hastings,  Just  sfter  the  adjournment  of 
wa  board  of  directors.  BCe  was  not  to  his  usual  good  himior.  and 
be  evplalned  tbe  cause.  T  have*,  he  said,  nieen  overruled  by  my 
dlreetora.  We  owe  the  Government  a  million  of  dollars  and  wa 
baive  mora  than  that  to  New  York.  I  wanted  to  squsre  tbe  ac- 
eoant  and  dissolve  our  connection  with  the  Govermnent.  Tba 
dlrectois  did  not  agree  wtto  me.  The  idea  of  giving  up  the  uaa 
of  a  mlTllon  of  doilan  for  which  we  were  paying  no  toteieat 
aseeasd  to  them  absurd.  They  Instructed  me  to  use  the  money  to 
euiraut  bustoea^  and  I  must  be  governed  by  their  instructions.* 
Tba  money  was  loaned  when  tbe  qteculative  tide  waa  at  Ito 
baigbt.  and  tba  bank  went  down  to  the  graersl  crush,  hopdessly 


Ton  adgtat  be  toterested  to  Mr.  MeCuIlough'S  reference  to  tba 

taat  matrqpoUs  at  Indianapolis;  TndisnapoUs  had  been  made 

t  at  the  State  government  to  1881,  but  was  not  ooeiq^ed  sa 

aneb  vntil  1835.    It  bad  been  selected  for  tbe  capital,  not  bccauaa 

ras  anything  atUacUn  to  the  sltustloa.  but  becauae  tt  wm 

tba  geographical  center  at  tba  State. 
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—  •  •  As  a  director  of  tbe  State  bank.  X 
neceestty  for  many  yean  of  making  quarterly  trlpa  on  borseba^ 
from  Fort  Wayne  to  Indianapolis  through  a  eountry  almost  bn- 
paasable  by  carrii^ea  of  any  kind,  and  yet  I  navsr  enoouatorad 
mud  deeper  or  mua  tenacious  than  to  tba  streeta  of  tbe  e^^ltal 
of  the  State.  I  have  seen  many  of  tba  ineiplent  towna  of  tba 
West,  but  none  so  utteriy  forlom  aa  TndianiH^olls  appeared  to  me 
to  the  spring  of  1888.  It  had  no  local  advantages  esoept  tbe  fact 
that  it  was  surrounded  by  a  very  f ertQe  country;  nothing  to 
recommend  it  but  Ite  being  tba  metropoiis  of  tbe  Stato"  But 
later,  Mr.  MoCuUough  says:  *Vo  one  who  saw  Indianapolis  when 
I  saw  it  for  tbe  first  time  couM  have  antleipated  ite  npid  growto 
and  present  oondltlon.  Nb  one  could  have  dreamad  that  to  half 
a  century  this  almost  Insooesstbla  vUlsge  wotOd  beooma  a  graat 
railroad  center,  with  large  and  varied  manufaetiffe%  a  populatlan 
of  a  hundred  thffWiwtTT'l  souls,  one  of  the  best  tmllt  and  moot 
populous  cities  to  too  union  not  situated  imon  navigable  waters. 
The  ens^neen  who  surveyed  it  and  platted  it  were  wiser  than 
their  ottles.  Tbe  pUt  wbkA  then  seemed  eo  preposterous  to  tba 
extent  of  ground  whlcb  It  covered,  baa  been  agato  and  agata 
extended  by  additions  to  meat  tba  wante  of  ite  ctmstantty  to- 
creasing  popiriatlon.** 

Mr.  McCuUough  pays  a  high  tribute  to  aoms  of  the  early  foond- 
an  of  Indianiqxflls:  TndlanapoUs  was  fortunate  to  tbe  ebaraeter 
of  ite  early  settters.  Such  men  as  Nlebolss  McOarty,  Ames  Blake. 
Samuel  Merrill.  Harvey  Bates.  Calvto  Fletcher.  Jamea  MCBay.  John 
Cobum.  and  Dr.  Ooa  an  rardy  found  to  any  plaee.  Tbelr  su- 
periora  to  totelligence.  to  enterprise,  and  moral  worth  can  ba 
found  nowhere." 

Mr.  McCunon^  left  tba  practice  of  tba  law  to  engage  to  bank- 
ing and  war  made  a  director  of  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana,  wbioh 
was  chartered  to  tbe  wtoter  of  1888  and  1884.  with  10  toancbes. 
Mr.  McCuIlougb  took  chuge  of  the  eirventh  branch,  whlcb  was 
eatabUabed  at  Fort  Wayne.  Mr.  MoCoIlough  aald.  "I  bad  no  prac- 
tical knowledge  whatever  of  banking,  and  f  said  so  to  tbe  directors; 
but  tbey  supposed  that  I  was  better  fitted  for  the  place  than  any- 
body dae  whoee  servloea  tbey  could  obtain,  and  X  did  not  feel  at 
Ubtfty  to  decUna  tbe  appototment.  I  did  not,  however,  intend  to 
abandon  my  proftorton.  and  I  accepted  tba  appototment  with  tba 
undentandtog  that  I  should  be  at  liberty  to  .resign  at  any  time 
after  the  organisatksi  had  been  perfected  and  business  bad  been 
fairly  commenced.  I  did  not  reslpii.  I  liked  toa  bustoaas  of  bank- 
ing, and  had  no  dtopoaltlon  to  resume  the  practice  of  law.  In 
line  I  WM  appototed,  by  the  dlrecton  of  the  branch,  a  director  of 
the  State  Bank,  and  I  held  tba  office  of  cashier  of  the  branch 
and  dbaetor  of  tbe  bank  until  tbe  exptoitlon  of  tba  diarter  to 
1857." 

Ref  orlng  to  the  State  Bank.  Mr.  MeOuUo^  said.  *Tn  nothing 
was  tbe  wisdom,  the  practical  good  sense,  of  tbe  rBpreeentativas 
of  tbe  paoBto  of  Indiana  to  tba  legtailatlva  ssssmlily  aon  strik- 
ingly exhibited  than  to  tba  charter  of  this  bank.  In  some  respects 
It  resembled  tbe  duurter  of  the  United  Statee  Bank;  but  it  oon- 
tatoed  granto  and  rWlgtrtV*— .  prlvils«M  and  laatrlctlona  quite  un- 
Uke  thoee  whlcb  wen  to  be  found  to  any  other  bank  obartar,  and 
which  wera  admirably  adapted  to  tbe  wmdltfcm  of  tba  State  and 
the  dreunwtaaoea  of  tbe  pecpla.  Tba  number  of  branebai 
limited  to  18,  tbe  oiiltal  of  each  of  which  waa  to  ba  fl60jD00. 
half  of  which  was  to  be  fumtabed  by  tba  State. 

During  tba  eslstenoe  of  tbe  charter  no  other  bank  or 
ff^t^Mwy  iBstttotlon  waa  to  ba  aulhortosd  or  pefiiillted  to  tba 
State.  As  tbsra  wan  no  capttalista  and  taw  men  of  mora  than 
very  modarato  UMaaa  ta  Indiana,  tba  diartar  provided  that  to 
avery  stoekbolrter  who  ibould  pay  818.75  on  each  $50  Khan  by 
torn  sobsorfbad  for.  tba  State  sbonld  at  bis  laqnaat  advanoa  as 
a  loan  9SIM,  m  that  ttm  stock  mlgbt  ba  foDy  paid  np.  Tba 
loan  was  to  ba  aoemad  by  bond  and  mortgage  on  real  ailato  at 
one-batf  Ite  appralaad  vataa.  Tbe  stockholder  was  to  ba  duagad 
6  psroent  an  tba  toaa  and  crsdttad  wlto  whatever  dividends 
might  ba  dadand  on  that  part  of  tba  stodc  which  was  tbua 
to  be  paid  for  by  tba  Stato  As  an  Ulnsfaratton.  a  stoekboldar 
who  sbomd  stdMcriba  for  100  ebstas  of  atock  (86j00e)  would  pay 
81.878  and  tba  Stats^  at  bbr  option.  wtHOA  pay  for  bbn  88485. 
Tbe  dlvldenda  on  tba  latter  wera  to  be  raoatved  by  tbe  State  and 
cradlted-4q;)on  tba  loan.  Many  stoftkboMen  availed  themsrivea 
of  this  option,  and  aa  to  moat  of  tbe  branfcbes  tba  dlvldenda  largely 
eBoeedaa  8  peieenlk  tbsy  ftwipMH  ISiemsslvea  bafbra  tba  aitpliatlon  of 
tbe  charter  to  be  tbe  ownen  cf  the  stodc  subsorfbed  fer.  fraa  ftom 
the  lien  of  tbe  Stato  m  tba  best-managed  branchea.  tbe  Uen  of 
tbe  State  waa  dladiaxgad  aoma  yean  bef on  tbe  charter  eqtired. 
The  branch  at  Fort  Wayne  was  not  tba  best,  but  tt  was  one  of  tba 
best-managed  branchea.  Ibe  proOte  of  this  brandi  ao  much  ex- 
oaedad  6  percent  that  tbe  loan  was  paid.  If  I  reoollect  rightly,  7 
yean  before  tbe  explntton  of  toe  diarter  (during  which  period  ttie 
largest  profite  wen  made) ,  and  the  borrowing  stoAbolder  received 
for  that  pKlod  the  dlvldnida  on  tbe  full  amount  of  bis  sharea. 
Nor  was  tnls  an.  At  the  winding  np  of  tba  buatoees  of  tba  brands 
be  racdved  xiot  only  tbe  par  vahis  of  bto  stock  bat  an  equal 
mfnmmt  tToox  the  accximxilated  surplus. 

Time  will  not  permit  revlewtog  tba  banking  history  under 

tbe  eo-called  Ftoe  ?»»«»fc^"y  Act.  whan  promoten  pnrebaaed  bonda 

of  Statee  on  credit,  secured  currency  tram  tba  State,  and  prepwed 

tbe  way  for  the  flntir^*i  crisis  of  1857.  or  to  review  Mr.  Me- 

•  OnUougb's  intareatlng  Uliistratlon  of  a  ^peculatoc  wttb  810,000 


to 


a  dreulation  af  iOOOjOOO 


Whan  tbs  national  banking  system  was  plaesd  to 
1868  ladlana'a  paogrMaiva  spblt  was  evidenosd  by  tba  faet  that 
8  of  tba  flnt  80  banka  which  wan  granted  national  ebartan 
wera  to  yoor  State. 

Under  tba  orl^aal  act  bank  diarten  e^^taad  at  a  daflntta 
time,  and  to  aome  laatanoaa  tba  original  ubaJata  aipliad  baiara 
Oongreas  passed  the  Bank  Aet  of  July  11.  18M.  parasltttog  an 
axtenskm  of  ebarteis.  and  tbarefora  tt  waa  naeaannr  for  thaaa 
banks  to  go  toto  vduntaiy  UquMatlon.  and  a«har  banka  wa 
chartered,  under  tba  aama  titlea.  to  aooooed  tba  Uqoldated 
datlana.   X«t  ma  caU  yaur  sttsntlaB  to  sobm  af  tba 

to  active  operation  whlcb.  by  original  ehart«  or  dnaea  

my  ba  n^piidMl  as  aniai«  tba  oldaat  banks  to  to«  Stato  aim 
remaining  active: 

Tbo  Ftaat  National  Bank  of  Blebmaad.  obartwsd  Jnna  80i  1M8: 
tba  First  Merdwnte  National  Bank  of  Latoystto.  etuvtsrad  J^ 

I.  1868:  tba  National  aty  Bank  of  Xvanarma,  ebartvad  Mhrtt, 
186S:  Tton  Baute  First  National  Bank,  ^artand  Augnat  8.  ISOt: 
tbe  First  National  Bank  of  Martiaon.  diartarad  Oatabw  H.  1888! 
the  First  National  Bank  of  DanviUe.  ebartered  DeoswrtiW'  11.  1188: 
tbe  Fbst  Itatlonal  Bank  of  Bkbart,  diartered  January  10.  1884; 
tbe  First  National  Bank  of  Vavay,  diartered  Manb  !•»  1864:  Fbat 
National  Bank  8t  Ttuat  Co.  of  La  Porte,  cbartend  Apriljl. 
tbe  First  National  Bank  of  CrawtosdsvUls. 
16.  1864;  tbe  First  National  Bank  of  Aaron, 

II.  1865:  tbe  Mcrdiante  National  Bank  of 
an  March   8.    1865;    the   Fbst  National  Bank 
diartered  on  Manb  8.   1885;    and  tbe 
of  todianiqiwlis,  chartered  on  April  6.  1868. 

The  course  of  the  depreesion  to  your  Stato  and  your 
Journey  on  tbe  road  of  recovery  can  be  teaeed  tbraugh  tba  fol- 
lowing llguna  for  dapodte  to  your  national  banks: 
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■f  fl«hV>  to 
to  aat  sMiiHiy  to  mak»  anf  eomoMiit  on  tbe  herculnan 
volMd  to  toe  atotiftiilhm  at  ihia  bug*  •nm. 

to*  *r«r"f  iMiUdaf  i,8M,40O  ebeeks  baw  baen  lamed  to 
lar  oaa  to  tba  pi^ymaat  of  dlvtouida  to  depoattow  aa4 
and  dyrtog  toat  parlod  toeza  waa  mada  avallabto 
to  csadMon  to  doaad  natonal  baaka  toe  aum  of  $UlM2jOUiJUl. 

a(  y~«Hy^  toace  van  M  ziatfcmal  banka  to  xa- 

to  toe  *r-'*^~i  holiday,  and  aubaaqnamt  toercto 

OC  tola  totol  amabn,  1  vaa  raatovad  to 

lean  oonpletaly  liquidated.    Thaaa  SO  had 

at  date  ctf  eloati«  ot  $4jUii,4iH,  and  toara  vaa  aaade 

to  dapariten  and  otbMT  cradltan,  tiv^"«*'"g  trfftatt  al> 

HJOliMO.  sr  totol  diabufaaBoanta  at  VIA  pavoant.     Tba 

toa  IkptldaUoa  «aa  Ut  pcfceat  of  toe  to£al  cdnactloaa. 

to  oHmt  wea4i»  oat  of  every  dollar  oollaoted  by  the  leoaiven^ 

a  Uttta  0f«r  91  eeato  waa  Miada  available  to  tbe  cxedttoca. 

At  toa  III  I  aim  I  tone  tbava  Mra  66  national  baaka  to  noelwablp 

to  T«^^.»«   jfiiQ^  4q»oatto  at  date  o<  faUun  of  •66,037«8m  and 

made  avallabla  to  ftepoaltofe  and  other  oredttoa 

M7JMdLM8.    Tba  aven^  pooantaca  of  total  dlabiiraaraeate  to 

total  Uabintka  waa  77.4  pcroant.  and  the  coat  ot  Uqnldatloa  to 

date  la  6u4  pgoanb  d  the  total  oollerttoni     Additional  dtvktoMia 

wm  be  dUboraad  to  the  dapoaltora  to  thaaa  baaka  aa  tbe  book 

Taloa  oC  the  nnwaertM  aMeta  amounte  to  927^46,918.  and  the 

have  wtlanatfd  thaaa  aaaete  at  »10Jfla.886     In  order  to 

dlstiibiitloDa.  66  racalvacahlpa  obtained  loana  from  the 

Vloanoe   Corporation   anouatlsg   to   913,581  JOBS, 

wbldi  were  aaeured  agatnat  loine  of  the  aaaeta  of  the  tmata,  and 

$11,715,007  haa  bean  rq^ald  on  tbeaa  loana.    In  addltUm.  gotog 

have  made  loana  to  two  reoelverahlnB   to  the   aum   of 

«a3«7,70a.  of  which  $1/M0.400  haa  been  repaid. 

One  of  toe  moat  far-readdng  changaa  to  tbe  banking  laws  dor- . 
tog  the  pceaant  admlnletratlon  waa  the  act  eaftabliahtng  the  nd- 
artf  Dcpoatt  Inaoraooe  Corporation  to  June  1983.  Up  to  liaztb 
81  of  the  preeeut  year  80  toamed  taank%  with  dqpoatta  of  tfXL- 
9i7JQQ0.  had  f aOad  atooe  depodt  insurance  went  toto  effect.  8tx 
oC  thaw  banka  ware  By*Vyp*^  banka  and  74  were  State  toatttOp* 
tkaaa;  73  pooent  of  their  total  diQMatta  waa  Insured  by  tbe  Cov- 
iMratton.  Becoverlee  by  the  Corporatlan  to  theae  banks  up  to 
Snurcb  81  amounted  to  94.088,474.  Stooe  March  31  aeren  toanrad 
State  banka  hare  failed,  but  flgurea  to  cocnectloa  with  tham  am 
not  yet  aeaOatfle.  Hie  tooome  of  the  Corporation  from  Ite  Javeat- 
aaente  to  Oovenamant  bonds  haa  been  more  than  suffldent  to  date 
to  pay  tbe  laaaea  and  the  ovarbead  aspanaea  of  the  OorporatUm, 
the  orli^inal  capital  and  the  aaseaemante  paid  by  tlM 


Ragggmwation  of  the  Federal  Jvdiciaxjr 

EXHa^SION  C^  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

or  mOBASKA 

IN  THE  SSNATE  OF  THE  UIOTED  fiTAIfS 
Tftursdoy.  Man  13. 1937 


JAMES  TBDSLOW  AOMIB.  OP 

BSABINO  OH  TBI  FBXBIDSIITS 


Mr.  BTTRTTK  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unaziimoiis  oaoaeoX  to 
Iwiu  liMiiliiil  In  lliii  iluiwiiilli  of  the  Rsoobd  a  tflfignMni  aA- 
4mB8d  to  me,  8lgn«l  by  James  Tnidow  Adama,  of  SovQi- 
poct^  Odoil,  and  otbexs,  beartog  on  ttia  FresUtent^  Coozt 


being  no  oliJeetioQ,  ttie  telegrani 
in  Oke  Record,  tm  follows: 


mn  onlend  to  ba 

Ana  80,  1887. 

VmUd  gtetas  SenaU.  Weihimoton,  D.  O. 

We  xeapeetf  Idly  urge  you  to  take  your  atand  wtDk  Qm 
toajaiXtf  of  Sanato  Judiciary  Oommtttee  to  oppoatog  Preridentm 
utovtmato  Oonrt  propoaaL 

At  stake  to  thla  atruggle  are  not  only  the  Independence  and 
totality  of  the  Judldary,  bat  alao  the  dignity  and  indapendenoe 
ctthe  OopgrawL  Iter  Ocngreas  to  serve  aa  a  mere  ralldattog  agency 
to  apinoTa  meaaurea  drafted  for  It  by  persona  outside  Its  member- 
ship  is  to  renounce  tbe  autborlty  and  responsibility  .whltih  be- 
'to  the  OoDgreaa.  Tbe  people  count  upon  the  Msutbera  of 
to  eurdae  the  lai^tfattTe  and  deUberatlTe  fnnetlona 
wlOdi  they  haTB  delegated  to  the  Membera  of  toe  Coogreaa.  and 
Vhldx  It  la  tbetr  duty  to  psrf onotor  toepeople.     _ 

If.  OB  thla  major  Inne,  the  dtdy  elected  tvpraaeiitottvea  of  tba 
people  are  reduced  to  subordination  by  tbe  Executive,  and  meekly 
validate  a  dangeroos  maaaure  dratted  by  anonymooa  raf o 
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not  only  the  todldiaiy  bat  Ooagraaa  tiaelf  will  be  eSaoad  aa  a  Utal 
force  to  American  Government. 

Tou  owe  tt  to  the  people,  to  Congreaa,  and  to  the  Integrity  of 
our  democratle  aystem  of  government,  to  aaaart  the  rl^to  of 
Congreaa  by  repudiating  any  measure  which  would  concede  the 
dangnofus  prtodple  that  one^  branch  of  government  may  Impair 
tbe  todepeadence  and  proper  funotlontog  of  another. 

We  toereSore  requectfully  urge  that  you  refuaa  to  accept  any 
comprcnnlae  whatever  other  than  the  aubmlaslon  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  the  people.  Packing  the  Court  by  even 
one  member  win  ooneede  a  vlcloaa  prtm^de  and  aet  for  tbe 
future  a  highly  damaging  precedent. 

We  speak  on  behalf  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peofde  to  all 
Stotea,  who  repreaent  every  walk  of  life  and  who  are  telngtog 
their  viewpoint  to  you  through  tbe  Committee  to  Uphold  Con- 
stitutional Government. 

Jamea  TtoSlow  Adama,  Soutlmort,  Conn.:  Bev.  J6ha  Raynea 
Holmea,  New  Tork.  N.  T^  Amoe  Ptodiot.  New  Tork. 
N.  T.;  Dr.  Norman  Vtaoent  Peale.  New  York.  N.  T4 
Rt.  Rev.  ^nillam  T.  Manning.  New  Tork.  N.  T.;  Fkank 
B.  Gannett,  chairman;  XXirotoy  Thompeon.  New  Tork, 
N.  Y.;  Loula  J.  Taber.  Columbua,  Onto;  Samuai  EL 
Wllaon,  Chicago.  III4  Doutfiaa  W.  Jobnaon.  New  Tork. 
N.  T. 


Conditioiis  Under  the  New  Deal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  BULKLEY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

TJtursday,  May  15, 1937 


ADDBMBB  OF  HON.  JAMEB  A.  PARLBT  AT  CUfCINNATI,  OHIO, 

APRIL  88.  1987 


Mr.  BULKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  adt  unanimoos  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Racoao  an  address  delivered  hy  Hon. 
James  A.  Farley  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  April  29,  19S7. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rxcoab.  as  follows: 


As  we  look  out  over  our  eountzy  today  snd  obssrve  toe  eondltloBo 
which  prevaU  generaBy  wlthto  ita  borders  I  thUk  that  most  of  us 
have  a  fSeltog  at  satlaf  aetton.  When  our  thougtate  itm  bock  to  the 
state  ol  things  4  ysan  ago  we  feel  aaora  than 
enerfcnee  not  only  a  eense  oC  relief  tut  one  ot 
nesB.  At  that  *«—>*.  1^  the  refiklato  aetton,  the  odd 
and  the  incredible  toaiartanry  of  thoea  vrbo  ware  toeoBtrator 
enuasnt  and  binlnflas.  our  whole  eoonomtB  etructuie  had 
brought  to  the  vary  brink  at  ruin. 

Confronted  wlto  that  prospect,  we  made  a  change  to  onr  Oovem- 
mant.  We  dsdded  we  needed  a  New  Deal,  and  we  got  It.  Wedtoee 
FrankUn  D.  Rooasvelt  to  take  the  befan.  and  Immedlatoly.  alettil- 
caUy.  the  whole  altuatton  waa  tranaformed.  By  Iha  swift,  iiusrgetle 
action  <rf  the  new  Pieeldent  and  by  hla  Inaplrlng  courage  and  bcne- 
fiiiniea  the  mll1^^*^»^  which  had  been  tearing  heertlong  downhUl 
toward  the  abyss  was  placed  undar  control,  pototed  away  from 
danger,  and  aet  on  tbe  iq)grade.  I  do  not  need  to  ipactty  aB  the 
thlx^  that  were  done  to  aave  ua  to  that  hour  of  peril  and 
tlon.  Everybody  at  the  moment  laaTlead  the  gnatoeaa  of  tba 
and  appreciated  the  cffectlveneaa  ot  the  reeeae.  AU  toat  la 
atory  and  I  woukl  not  reteU  It  eaoapt  for  the  aake  of  the  raooed  and 
Ita  rdatlon  to  the  eventa  that  have  oome  after. 

I  have  Just  eald  that  everybody  i^tpredated  the  aaeettvenaaa  oC 
the  reecue.  That  waa  true  for  a  while,  but  aa  bappsna  to  private 
as  weU  aa  public  Ufa.  thara  are  alwaya  aome  whoaa  nataraa  ara 
InfertUe  eoU  for  gratitude,  and  ao.  aa  aoon  aa  they  fonnd  toem- 
eelTee  aaf a,  aa  aoon  aa  they  dlacovered  that  after  all  their 
erty  was  not  going  to  vaUUh  oompletely,  tbey 
aelvea  tbere  bad  never  been  much  to  wasry  about  and 
how  thlnga  would  have  been  aU  rl^ift  If  tlM 
to  nm  toettr  natural  eouree.  It  waa  aa  If  a 
dragged  from  the  water  attar  he  had  gone  dosm  ttie  third 
had  fiffn««^n**«^  thoae  who  had  pulled  htan  ont  f«r  totettsrtog 
wlto  hla  lnd*p<rff^1f^^  and  assiit<ii1  that  his  soaked  dothtog  waa 
due  not  to  the  water  but  to  perspiration. 

Happily,  to  thla  f*"*«"**  tbe  eectton  of  the  publle  whldi  waa 
inaroreclattve  of  what  had  been  dona  for  them  was  ae  emaU  to 
number  aa  It  was  loud  to  deOlamatlan.  An  uveiatiaiintT>j  ma- 
jority of  toe  people  recognised  the  tost  that  the  eoontry  had 
bem  dote  to  diaaatar  and  apinovad  the  aoathodB  by  whldi  ths* 

disaster  had  been  averted.    That  waa  d  

they  returned  to  Ooogress  at  the  mldtmn  alectlnn  toe 
m  men  with  the 


reaponstbla  for  tba  first  Mew  Deal  legiaiatlaB. 
an  unusual  and  emphatie  endorsement  of  the 
Istratlan,  stoos  it  ts  not  at  aU  ran  tor  the 
power  to  hae  sbrngth.  If  not  eontrol,  to  the 
slonal  dsetlons. 

The  new  OongrsM  oonttonsd  ite  support  of  the 
humanitarian  poiidea  and  then  eama  the  liSt  natkmal 
to  which  Pteddant  Booaevdt  want  before  the  paopte  for 
or  dlaapprovd  of  hla  administration.    Tou  knoer  what  the 
waa.    Tou  have  not  fotgotten  that  by  the  _ 
and  by  the  gieateat  po|ralar  and  elaotoral  majmltf  In 
of  the  country  Frealdent  Booeevdt 
waa  and  carry  on  ea  he  had  been  detag  for  the  weUaia  of  aU  tlia 
peopto.    Forty-ete  oett  of  the  4S  atatea  aeked  hhn  to  do  that. 
Twenty-eight  million  people,  over  llfitOfiOO 
aatd  otherwloe,  approved  of  the  Preaktant^ 
aa  plainly  aa  apeeJah  can  mafca  dear  to  a 
wished  him  to  ooottoue  on  It. 

Thete  mUUone  of  peopto  knew  what  toay 
they  voted  for  Ptaaklto  D. 

"ali^  unseen."    Thigr  ware  not  buying  a  pig  to  a  _ 
knew  from  hla  acto  to  hla  flrat  admtolatratian  and  Ikon  hte  poblto 
utteranoM  to  the  campaign  exactly  irtiat  to  aipaaf 

m  hte  aaaeptaiina  siieocb  at  Ranklto  Flald.  Phfiadelphlik  laai 
Bununer,  Prealdent  Booeevdt  said:  "Today  we  atand  eonunittad 
to  the  pmpoattlan  that  freedom  la  no  half-and-half  aoair.  If  the 
average  dttaen  le  guaranteed  equal  opportunity  to  the  pcUtag 
place,  he  muat  have  equal  oppattaxOtf  to  the  market  plaee.  The 
ecoBomie  royaUste  oomplato  that  we  eedc  to  oearthMw  the  Inall- 
tutlOBa  of  Amarlca.  What  they  really  wnplatn  eC  te  that  we 
to  take  away  thdr  power.    Our  allegtenee  to  -  —    ^ 

requires  toe  overthrow  of  this  kind  of  poiwr. 
adobrete  be  eald:  "We  seek  not  msr«y  to 
merhantcd  Implenient.  but  to  give  It  the  vibrant 
aotor  that  la  the  embodiment  of  human  eharl^.'' 

Tbere  la  nothing  decepttve  to  thoee  eenttaaanta. 
to  tbea  that  ooukl  eauae  the  peopto  to  be 
beliefs  or  his  pwpoaes.   Again,  to  his  speedi  to 
Democratto  convantom  at  ^riaeuM,  ~ 
moat  aertoua  threat  to  our  instltBttona 
to  faoe  the  need  fer  change.  TilbanJtnn 

the  far-dghtad  "" ■"—     •    •     • 

totall%ent  eoni 

world  worthy  inatttnttona  oan  only  be  eonaarved  by 
to  the  ehanglxv  ttote."  Mbthtog  to  that  about 
quok  of  letniig  thtoga  met.  of  a  do-notbtog  . 

And  to  hla  fliMl  apoocb  of  the  ■rimr**g**  at  Madtswi 
dan.  New  Task,  ~ 


the  objeettwa  he  bad  to  mind.   tJf 

ttnue  to  iMprwte  worklag  oondtttoae  for  the 

lea,    •    •    *    to  and  the  labor  of  cbOdreB.  to  wipe 

abopa,    •    •    •   to  end  uMnspoiy  to  bnatoesB.  to 

bergalnlx«,  to  atop  unfair  ooapetttton.  to  aboUah 

praptlcaa,   •    •    *   towarkfor 

on  tha  fiHxas.  for  tow  Interest  raiaa.  for 

wtetmt  out  of  atuns^    •    •    •    ooBttonaoi 

fMBBMB,   *    •    •   provlda  usstul  work  for  tba 

OC  eoniae.  Uw  rtoddsnt  saldi  he  planned  to  da  aU  of 

and  conclwded  with  eniplisdst  "Vorthes 

tbsm  we  hava  only  poMt  begun  to  flght." 

Wtth  suBh  a  fteaii  nil   program  of  .     . 
thenu  la  it  poasllile  toat  any  of  tba  agjDOa^gOO 
lote  for  Ttaiidaait  Booaevdt  and  tbe  (  " 
had  any  danbte  alaiteiai  dnnt  hla 
and  unprejudiced  pereon  can  think  ao. 

I  baUevathat  thmitewrti 
caaaa  of  hte  niUautlea  panrmality.   There  wm  a. 
hte  dear  toaeeh.  to  his  frank  and  ma  dial  mannar,  to  hia 
way  of  to^dng  al  things,  and  abofve  m,  to  hte  splendid  ootwacs. 
But  grsntoag  an  these  undenlabiy  graataaaat^Idanalbdlesathsy 
predoastaated  to  tosvtog  the  —«?««—<»»»*>  »p«»  Mm  <n«i>  iiiiimMi 


;. 


; 


i 


!i^ 


I 


X  flzmly  ballafve  tba  paepto  vatad  for  bta  to 
■■■itti—  heoawa  thqr  wanted  Mm  to 
dnztog  hte  eaeond  term  to  tha  aasM  mUik  ba  did  to 
hte  flrat.  They  wanted  him  to  cosittona  tha  flght  wr  asal  damoo- 
raoy.  to  poA  jnattee  and  heert  into  goeernment. 

Bow,  at  the  »««g«"«««c  of  hte  aaoond  term,  tha  FMsManl;  to 
oonf oemlty  wlto  tha  mandate  he  reedved  team  the  peento  and 
HiMleaiialiM  to  ewxy  It  out.  oonae  to  ue  wlto  a  nsltal  «<  wha*  hpa 
bean  doMs  and  what  te  needed  etOl  to  be  dana^  Be  says  that  to 
tha  dark  days  4  yean  ago  tha  probtem  waa  to 
and  Inaqtedlttea  whteh  had  thrown  onr  eeonoaste  apstssa  ao 
fyhMty  out  of  Joint  and  to  take  lueaauite  to  prsvitet  tha 
ranoe  of  tlia  avlC'^Tbdter.'*  be  eald  to  hte  xadto  addna  af  MarA  •, 
*'wa  ara  ooAy  part  way  thfoviiSi  tha*  progiaai.  •  •  •  Battenaft^ 
to  eonqptoto  that  piugmm.  •  •  •  it  wm  take 
out  our  zaotedteo  adaatolatea- 
te  paeaed     To  rnmplate  cwr  pragrato 

National  Oovemment  haa  power  to 


rt 


It  te  obvtens  to  oU  ftan  what  wa 
ant  has  aald.  that  tha  p 
tha  ttaaaa  and  endoraed  by  tha  peopto 


by 


«ei    ^«fif^%Ti>^T>-R»CIC*T^WT  a  T      TlV:«rV\BT>< 
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Suitaiy  Tnaty  With  Argtntimi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

OF  TCNNESSEB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thwrtdav,  May  13, 1937 


LRTKB  "FBOM  HOlf .  COKUKLL  HDU<.  8BCBBTABT  OP  BTATtL 
TO  THE  BKatXTABY-TBXASDBSB  OP  THX  ILLINOIS 
TRSBIIUBY  IfSDICAL  ASSOdATIOK 


ICr.  IfcSBLLAR.  llr.  Pntident.  I  ask  unantmoos  con- 
■eat  to  bave  printed  In  the  Raoou  a  letter  written  b7 
Hon.  Oorden  Bntt.  Secrctary  of  State,  to  the  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Illinc^  Veterinary  Medical  Association  on 
the  subject  ai  the  sanitary  treaty  with  Argoitina. 

There  being  no  ofaJecUon,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  ttaoaas,  as  follows: 

Uktmmxmmmx  or  SrATx. 

WmaMmfttm,  Mat  h  i937, 
O.  O.  ~ 
Seeretarjf'Tnaaurer,  ItUnola  State 

Vetmfmay  Metier  A»»oelaHom,  wmUmuvOU,  Jtt. 
liT  DBAS  Hk.  HAsroras:  I  hAW  nostYWl  your  letter  of  Hareh  % 
1937.  with  wbl^h  you  tranimltlad  for  my  oonrtderatlon  a  oopy 
«(  a  reaoltttlim  adopted  tagr  the  nunoia  Bute  Veterlaary  Medical 
AawetettoB  wtitrtmrtng  oppoaltloii  to  the  ratlfleatlon  of  the  Sani- 
tary Trtaly  with  Argentliia  on  the  ground  that  it  wo\ild  tnvolTe 
dttDfer  of  the  Introduction  of  foot-and-mouth  dtiieeee  Into  thla 
country. 

~  Involved  with  rMpeot  to  this  auSlar  aiw 

■tmple.    When  the  Bawley-Aaoofe  Tartff  Act  was  pewed.  tfacfv 

Indoded  In  It  a  prorlslon  contained  In  section  306  (a) ,  under 

the  terms  of  which  an  abeotuts  Mnltary  embargo  was  ptesenbed 

•satast  any  oountzy  as  a  whole  when  foot-and-mouth  dlsssws  or 

vcponxre  to  tt  is  found  to  exist  in  any  part  of  etith  ooontry. 

Pzisr  to  the  enactment  of  this  prorlslon  the  Departm«3t  of 

Agrlcultne  paasflasad  and  asTrtsed  full  auQunlty  to  Impose  aaai* 

against  any  country  or  part  of  a  country  found 

to  be  Infected  or  exposed  to  Infection.    This  broad  authority. 

which  was  based  upon  a  aeries  of  enabling  statutes  running  ba^ 

of  tb»  last  century,  did  not  ecmpel  the  De- 

of  Agrlouttore  to  apply  the  embargo  to  the  entire 

of  a  ooontey  when  there  was  Infection  or  exposure  In  only 

The  Department  had  dls- 

authoBlty  to  make  an  exception  of  any  sna  cr  no— 

wtthlB  sndh  country  tf  It  wen  eauTlnced  that  this  ooutd  be  done 

of  mtroduGlag  the  Infeetlaa  Into  the  United  States. 

tot   (a)   thus  added  nothing  to  the  already-exJstl^ 

quarantine  safeguards  of  the  American  Uvestoclc  Indusbry.    What 

tt  dM  dOh  In  effect,  was  to  mppiement  the  very  hl|^  dutlea  m 

duties  haflng  been  Tlrtually  donUed  In  the 

Ba«ley*flinooi  aet— with  this  sweeping  sanitary  embargo,    undsr 

of  sanitagy  legulatlaa.  whole  oountrtes  were  thaneafortlfc 

to  he  euMctsd  to  soch  flmhsmoos  eren  though  they  might 

by  the  OoBgrHs  without  the 

of  iigrlealture^  being  consulted  at  any  time  oooeantng 

itsasseMa  and  In  the  face  of  the  ffect  that  no  addlttoDal  powem 

by  that  Depsctment.    The  real  obfeet  was  zm* 

of  tiM  rinmastio  Urestoek  tndnstry.    The  real 

to  estafaliah  what  amounted  to  an  embargo  tariff 

the  gulae  of  sanitary  regulation.    It  was  Smoot-Hawleyism 

of  ffinlMgu  prabsotlonlsm. 
as  was  deer  at  the  time  would  be 
part  of  i^antlna,  namdy,  the  f ar- 
■tad  to  as  Patag^onla,  oecuplca  a 
m  that  throaghoat  the  entire  peat  then  Is  ae 
■sa  In  that  xeglon. 
has  naturally  tafcan  exoaptlon  to  the 
mjuatloe  cf  applying  a  sanitary  amhaiio 
thase  Is  no  Infection  or  eipoaurs  to  In* 
la  that  ledaB.   tt  »■««  i^riitin..^^  Turh  nrtlTiii  In  immsM 
to  eiery  rule  of  JuMoe.  fair  play,  and  fair 
It  has  aataraUy  lesenfesd  the  fact  that  the 
of  aa  enibarto  to  every  part  of  the  ouimlry  haa  tended  to  atlf- 


oor  trade  with  aigeiiUiia  haa 
our  exports  to  that  eoi4ntry 
the  high  duties  of  the  ' 


Argentina,  oa  her  part,  adapted  a  policy  of  "buy  from  those  y^bo 
buy  from  us."  In  1886  our  exports  to  Ai^enttna  were  valued  at 
only  $66^10.086. 

Where  U  the  gala  to  tiie  United  States  In  such  flgurea.  or  to 
the  American  livestock  Industry?  Of  course,  there  la  none,  but 
on  the  contrary  sheer  loss.  That  the  export  trade  affected  In  this 
case  Is  chiefly  m  manufactured  rather  than  farm  products  Is  no 
answer.  Such  a  trade  loss  means  reduced  Indxistrlal  activity  and 
employment  right  here  In  the  United  States  and  hence  shrunken 
domestic  outlets  for  products  of  both  farm  and  factory.  Not  the 
least  of  such  products  Is  beef  Itself,  the  demand  for  which  Is 
especially  respmislve  to  upswings  and  downswings  In  consumer 
purchasing  power.  This  vast  trade  loas.  with  Its  adverse  repercus- 
sions upon  our  whole  domestic  economy.  Is  one  of  the  unsolicited 
and  untoward  results  of  the  rampant,  embargo  protectionism  of 
which  this  sanitary  provision  was  a  mischievous  manifestation. 

These  were  the  Immediate  clrqumstances  which  led  to  the  nego- 
tiation of  the  sanitary  treaty.  There  Is  nothing  complicated  or 
sinister  about  this  treaty.  It  afflnns  the  right  of  either  country 
to  prohibit  inqxirtation  of  animal  or  plant  products  from  terri- 
tories or  zones  of  the  other  country  which  the  importing  country 
finds  to  be  affected  with  or  exposed  to  plant  or  animal  disease. 
But  it  denies  to  the  importing  ooimtry  the  right  to  prohibit  im- 
portation from  territories  <x  sones  within  the  other  country  which 
It  (the  Importing  countir)  finds  to  b^free  from  dlaeaae  or  ex- 
posure, simply  because  such  infection  9  exposure  Is  found  to  be 
present  In  other  parts  of  the  exporting  country.  Aa  already  stated. 
Its  effect  in  the  Instant  case  is  to  restore  to  the  United  Statea 
Department  of  Agriculture  the  discretionary  authority  ^ilc^  that 
Department  possf  ssed  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1030  to  exempt  trom  the  foot-and-mouth-disease  embargo  a^ 
area  or  eone  which  it  finds  is  free  from  mfeetion  or  exposure.  It 
U  precisely  a  proposal  to  do  the  very  thing  mentioned  In  your 
Ict^  transmitting  the  reeolution  of  the  Ullnols  SUte  Veterinary 
Medical  Association,  wherein  you  state  that  "It  Is  the  opinion  of 
the  veterinary  profession  of  this  country  that  the  judgment  of 
officials  of  the  Uhlted  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  can  be 
relied  iqxm  in  all  questions  ooncemlng  the  possibility  of  Importing 
foreign  animal  iM'f •'*'>'  Into  this  coiutoy." 

The  draft  of  the  treaty  was  discussed  with,  and  carries  the 
uproval  of  the  Departinent  of  Agriculture^  The  txptrta  of  that 
Department  have  given  careful  study  to  clalmi  0(moemlng  out- 
breaks of  the  *^«—i»««»  in  Patagonia  aiul  have  fbund  no  evidence 
to  support  them.  The  entire  area  of  Patagonia  is  recognlaed  as 
free  from  foot-and-mouth  disease.  The  only  packing  V^^ 
however,  are  In  the  southern  section.  These  plants  are  practically 
Inacoeeslble  to  livestock  from  northern  Patagcmla,  owing  to  the 
vastneas  of  the  intervening  semlarld  area  and  the  lack  of  rail 
communicatkms.  POr  export  purposes  Uvestock  from  northern 
Patagonia  woiild  at  preeent  be  dependent  vsptm  packing  plants 
In  the  Infected  regions  to  the  northward  and  would  therefore 
continue  to  fall  within  the  sanitary  prohibition. 
'  This  treaty  must  not  be  confused  In  any  way  with  the  tariff. 
tt  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  tariff  and  would  not  tie  our  hands 
In  any  way  hx  regard  to  tariff  matters.  It  would  leave  abao- 
lutely  untouched  the  i>'««M«g  duties  on  beef,  lamb,  and  mutton 
said  would  not  handier  in  any  way  the  freedom  of  the  United 
SUtea  Oovemment  in  regard  to  ragulation  of  the  tariff  dutlea 
on  meat  or  any  other  livestock  product.  It  would  restore  sanitary 
embargoea  to  their  legitimate  functions  Mid  tarlffk  to  their  legiti- 
mate functions;  and  either  could  be  used  by  our  Oovemment  to 
'the  fuUest  extent,  within  the  socqw  of  Its  proper  function.  This 
Oovemment  is  committed  to.  and  stands  foursquare  behind,  all 
neceesary  measures  for  the  sanitary  control  of  plant  and  animal 
rtlaranna  It  is  accordingly  committed  to  the  malntmanoe  of 
such  quarantine  measures  with  regard  to  fanporta  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  that  purpose.  It  does  not  favor,  however,  the  resort 
to  subtufuge  which  takes  {dace  when  sanitary  regulation  Is 
oised  as  a  doak  for  oovart  protectionism  of  the  nnlwrgo  type. 
I  This  distinction  is  basic  and  vital.  Bmbaigo  protection  under 
the  guise  of  arbitrary  and  sweephig  sanitary  uwasiiiia  la  an  evil 
tmiteraaUy  recognlBed  by  aU  oountrtaa.  TUa  la  not  akme  be- 
cause of  its  obvious  bearing  on  the  problem  of  reviving  and  ex- 
panding world  trade,  vitally  Important  though  that  la.  Even 
more,  it  la  owing  to  the  need  of  removing  souroeo  of  suspicion 
and  friction  between  nations  such  as  are  provoked  when  any 
coimtry  arbitrarily  abuses  Its  perfectiy  legitimate  powers  to  take 
'Whatever  measures  may  be  necessary  to  protect  Its  animal  and 
plant  life  from  Infectious  diseases.  This  present  bistanoe  Is  a 
concrete  lUustratUm  of  the  way  In  which  such  arbitrary  and 
unwarranted  action  tends  to  corrode  and  undomlne  the  f oun- 
Idatlons  of  peaceful  and  friendly  relations  between  nations. 

There  Is  another  aqpect  of  this  i»oposed  treaty  that  needs  to 
be  stressed,  namely,  its  significance  from  the  standpoint  of  safe- 
guarding our  own  export  trade  ttam  arbitrary  and  extreme  sanl- 
tery  measures  by  other  countries.  That  such  occasions  do  arise 
when  "the  shoe  Is  on  the  other  foot"  Is  a  matter  of  record. 

TO  Illustrate:  In  lOM,  following  outbreaks  of  foot-and-naouth 
dlnnano  In  CallfomU  and  Texas,  New  Zealand  {daoed  an  embargo 
on  imports  of  grains,  bay.  Uvestock.  plants,  fruits,  and  vegetables 
from  the  noneqpoeed  States  of  Oregon  and  Washington  and  the 
nonlnfected  regions  of  Calif ivnla.  It  was  more  than  2  yean  be- 
fore the  New  Zealand  embargo  was  completely  lifted  and  It 
cauaed  sever*  losses   to  Pacific   Ck>ast  farmera  i^xo  had  bunt 


up  a  thriving  trade  la  fruits  and  vegeUtdes  with  that  ooontry. 
In  1M8  the  United  Kingdom  placed  an  embargo  oa  anhnals.  hay. 
straw,  and  alfalfa  meal  Imported  from  any  part  of  th*  Uhlted 
Statea.  The  reason  given  was  an  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  In  the  SUte  of  Oallf omla.  FoUowlng  upreaantatlons  by 
our  Oovmunent  showing  that  the  disease  waa  rsatrlcted  to 
California,  the  embargo  was  lifted  as  against  other  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

TTinen  expertencea  occurred  before  the  enactment  of  Section 
806  (a)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1830:  that  Is,  at  a  time  when  wo 
could  consistently  a^  for  modifications  In  the  foreicn  embargoes 
as  described.  Slnoe  1880.  however,  our  portion  In  the  aaatter 
of  aecurlng  such  modifications  has  been  rendered  far  more  diffi- 
cult. The  presence  upon  our  statute  bo(du  of  Ssctloa  806  (a) 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1080  idaoea  the  United  Statea  in  a  whODy 
Inconsistent  and  disadvantageous  position  when  It  cones  to  pro- 
tecting o\nr  own  export  trade  against  shnllarly  sweq>lng  sani- 
tary measures  in  other  countries.  Surely  It  must  be  dear  that 
If  we  are  to  safeguard  our  export  trade  against  foreign  sanitary 
embargoea.  apftkad  to  vast  unexposed  arsas  within  the  United 
Statss  slmidy  because  of  Infection  In  one  Umlted  area,  we  must 
be  willing  ourselves  to  refrain  from  nqplylng  shnllarly  arhitrary 
measures  In  oonnectloa  with  imports. 

Plnally,  It  remains  to  take  note  of  the  widespread  and  reeKtaae 
assertions  to  the  effect  that  adoption  of  the  treaty  would  lead 
to  a  vast  increase  in  Imparts  of  meat  from  Argentine,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  American  livestock  Industry.  Such  dalma 
would  aippoax  to  be  eatirdy  without  foundation.  There  are 
practically  no  beef  cattle  in  Patagonia,  aivl  no  beef  is  produced 
for  e^MTt.  It  is  a  sheep,  rather  thaa  a  cattle,  region:  and  any 
imporution  of  meat  which  developed  following  ratification  of  the 
propoaed  treaty  would  accordini^y  be  oonfinod  to  lamb  aad 
mutton. 

The  prdapeet  of  any  significant  Irurease  in  Imports  of  lamb  or 
mutton  from  Patagonia  la  negligible.  U  the  sanitary  emhaifo 
against  Patagonia  ware  removed,  that  area  woukl  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  sharing  with  other  countriee  in  whatever  market  exists 
for  f or^gn  laaab  and  mutton  in  the  United  States  under  present 
tariff  and  price  condltinnr.  But  it  la  dUBcult  to  sea  how  thne 
could  be  any  significant  Increase  in  Imports  undsr  present  tariff 
and  price  rffni1«*V^'*«  As  already  stated,  the  aaattaiy  trsaty  dose 
not  touch  tariffs.  It  leaves  the  duties  on  meat  undMuibed.  On 
mutton  the  praeent  duty  Is  6  cents  a  pound:  on  Iamb.  7  oeata. 
XTnder  the  act  of  1888  the  duty  on  mutton  was  8^  cents 
lamb  4  cents  a  pound.  UntU  1887,  when  ai 
of  the  Department  of  Ai^riculture  raanlted  in  a 
against  all  importa  of  freah.  ftoaen.  and  Ohilled  UMat  from  Argen- 
tina, the  only  baxtler  to  Unpcrtatlon  of  lamb  aad  mutton  was 
theee  dutlea  of  8)4  and  4  oeata  a  pound,  reapeetlveiy.  Tet  the 
fact  la  t>*^«=  the  average  ^"ww^i  imports  of  ]aad»  aad  mutton  dur- 
ing the  4-year  period  1088-86.  Induslv*.  amounted  to  only 
8.878.000  pounds  (less  than  slx-t«>ths  of  1  pereeat  of  the  avarags 
annual  slaughter  in  the  United  States  during  thla  ported),  cf 
wbidh  only  1,387.000  pounds,  or  86J  pwoent,  cams  tnm  Argentina. 
Prom  the  whole  of  Argentina  lni]xarts  of  mutton  and  lamb 
amounted  to  cmly  about  one-fifth  of  1  percent  of  our  domeatle 
alaughter.  Under  preeent  oondlMone  any  importa.  whetiier  from 
Argentina  or  dsewhere.  would  have  to  aeale  a  tariff  waU  nearly 
twice  as  hlfl^  aa  In  1888-87.  ^  ^    ^ 

To  suppoae,  in  the  lifl^t  of  the  foregoing  facta,  that  the  mere 
addition  of  Patagonia  to  the  list  of  possible  souress  of  invert 
suKdy  would  result  in  any  significant  Increase  in  imparts  la  la^ 
deed,  a  heavy  tax  on  the  Imagination.  Our  Imparts  of  lamb  and 
mutton  are  negligible:  we  are  even  on  a  small  eiport  basis  at  the 
present  time.  In  1885  total  imports  of  lamb  and  amtton  were 
47  888  pounds,  mostly  admitted  free  for  use  ta  aOa^}  stores.  Ih 
1886  imports  ware  80.818  pounds  (figures  for  frse  vetans  dutiable 
not  yet  avaUatale).  On  the  other  hand,  in  188t  we  exported 
481.880  pounds  of  lamb  and  mutton,  or  more  thaa  It  thaea  the 
amount  imported. 

In  view  of  all  the  dreumstancea.  the  oppoaltloei  whldi  It  has 
been  sought  to  stir  up  against  this  trsa^  Is  wholly  unwarxantsd 
and  unfair.  Without  addhig  one  iota  to  the  aasuranea  of  fuU  sani- 
tary protection  of  our  herds  which  would  still  prsvafl  tfths  treaty 
were  ratified,  sudi  opposition  merely  obstructs  the  eBorts  of  our 
Oovemment  to  Improve  our  many  east nti  ai  rriatlnnahlps  with  otbor 
countries.  Such  improved  IntematkwisJ  rdaOcaOh^ps^  baaed  upon 
good  wm  and  fair  t^f^^t^Es  ***  indfcqtensatde  to  eadnring  wortd 
peace  and  the  economic  wdl-betng  of  nationa.  TbtHm  who  opposs 
the  uiouoeed  trea^  move,  wlttln^^y  cr  unwtttlngty.  In  the  dlree- 
tion  of  imperiling  the  great  benefits  whidi  the  Impaoveeaant  of 
trade  and  other  ueaintlal  rdationshlps  between  us  aad  other  na- 
tions confers  upoa  sU  poiqps  la  tbs  UUtted  Statss,  tnrtnrttng  the 
liveatodc  industry. 

TX>  bbA  to  ccmvey  the  in^rasslan.  aa  many  uppMisnts  of  this 
treaty  have,  that  this  admmiatrstlaa  la  unfriendly  to  the  interasts 
of  agriculture.  lnBtxy1«"g  the  livestock  produoen.  Is  manifestly 
abaurd  In  the  light  of  the  actual  record.  No  adminlstratkm  In  our 
entire  history  has  sou^  more  eameatiy.  or  mote  sneceaafully.  to 
meet  the  dlflteult  probieme  that  beset  American  agrleolture.  Ab- 
aotutdy  vital  as  a  part  of  any  audi  program  la  the  escowry  of  cur 
fctvlga  trade  to  mudi  higher  levds  than  thoee  of  recent  years 
and.  in  consequence,  a  healthy  expansion  of  our  markets  for 
farm  ptoduets  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Thla  proposed  treaty 
is  distinctly  a  stqp  In  that  direction.  In  that  tt  would  remove  one 
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our  z«BaDB»  wtth  Azventtea  for  the  conUmiance  at 
vhltih'ttMn  H  0»  Jntlthmtmn  «r  mcow  mm  tbs  •taadpolnt  of 
•ay  ttrtenst  liMlvMI  for  this  ooantry.  XT  tbaro  wm^  taxj  tml 
dttwar  to  «ar  liiMlmJi  produoow  from  nrtHinottna  <tf  «ho  tn^, 
ttriftwlBdnftrtnnaB  woold  bo  tho  Im*  to  utf  imttfleMon.  Bat 
tlMM  li  ao  oMii  «Mic».  Bad  tlMTo  or*  gnto  dlMdvaafeoseo  and  la- 
ta   

joon. 


Tlie  Sapreme  Court  and  the  Spirit  of  the 
CoBstitvtioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  ROYAL  S.  COPELAND 


IN  THE  SE3iATE  OF  THE  TTNTIED  STATES 
nmndag.  Maw  U.  2tS7 


PAT  MOOAKUOK,  09  nWfKDK  AT  FBILA- 
PA^  MAT  10.  IMT 


Mr.  CORLAMIX  Mr.  FcMMmt,  7  Mk  imanlmauB  mo- 
weaX  to  teve  prtaited  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscok»  an 
■ililUM  Mtvend  I9  oar  eoOeagne.  tlie  imdor  Senator  fnm 
MTOda  Otr.  Mfinaw*»3>  In  PttfladripMa  on  the  nlchi  of 
Ibgr  10.  IttT.  I  bad  the  privilege  ef  Uitanlng  to  the  ad- 
tfr8H»  vUeh  «•■  fltoQiNOt,  laipMnt.  and  eonrlndng. 

TbBBt  beinc  w»  ohJeeUon,  the  addraee  ma  erdsed  to  be 
prtatad  In  the  Bnooao.  as  foDcms: 

Tvacat 

u  At  tb*  ontaot  tt  may  to 

joa  M  ooo  irtio  by  bis  voitobM 

o(  ttaa  edmtwlitnitlfnw  of  Pmt- 

to  tbo 
Party,  'wbltfi  In  part 
win  ountlaaa  to  aaik  to 
althta  ttw 

Kttod  by 


tboaght  of  that  atmple  aoull  HO  lived  and  fought  and  died  b» 
the  qiirtt  of  the  lowly  and  the  hnmUe.  He  had  Joioed  handa 
with  his  fellows  in  a  former  historic  usemblage  from  which  had 
emanated  an  expression  heard  roond  the  world— the  Declaration 
of  Indqiendence.  He  had  ezperlenoed  the  iKlTations  of  war  and 
the  thrill  of  a  Tlctoriooa  peace.  He  had  been  an  emissary  for 
his  country  abroad  and  his  operienoe  caused  him  to  sign  a 
wmoement  against  the  tyrumy  of  a  king,  wherein  it  was 
"He  has  made  Judges  dqtendent  xsfoa  his  wHl  alone  for 
tenure  of  oOoe  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their 


lids  eapreeslon  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  waa  made 
with  raferenee  to  King  Oeome  m— let  it  not  be  confused  with  a 
later  datoi  It  was  given  to  the  world  out  of  a  decent  reipeot  for 
the  oplnloBs  of  mankind,  as  one  oi  the  reasons  for  a  dedara- 
tton  of  independence  by  a  Uberty-lovlng  people  in  the  Western 

TKB  CODSia  SHOULirBB  ZmMtRNSBXT 


The  War  of  the  Bevdntloa  wae  fought  and  the  blood  of  mar^ni 
shed  in  the  q»ixlt  that  would  prevent  a  ruling  power  from 
_  Judges  depiendent  upon  its  will  for  their  tenure  of  oOoa. 
The  spirit  that  inqrtred  that  Une  into  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendenoe,  that  prevailed  thxough  the  burning  years  of  the  War 
of  Bevohitkm,  is  a  ehaUoe  on  the  attar  of  this  shrine  at  which  w 
are  sssiirahiBd  here,  after  the  passage  of  150  years. 

A  government,  whatever  its  form  may  be,  depends  primarily  and 
fundamentally  upon  the  oonfldenoe  given  to  it  by  the  people  who 
submit  to  ite  orderly  direction.  POr  this  160  years  our  growinf 
population  haa  lent  the  strength  of  ite  oonfldenoe  to  the  mandate 
of  the  courte  established  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stotea. 

That  the  constitutional  court  and  the  courte  pomitted  by  the 
OanstituUon  shoxild  be  Independent  of  the  will  or  dlctete  or 
domfnanre  of  any  other  authority,  is  the  spirit  of  the  organic  law. 
Were  that  principle  to  be  queetlomed  or  doubted,  the  pagee  of 
Anglo-Saxon  dvUlsatian  are  replete  with  confirming  authority. 
Interference  by  the  ruling  monnrchH  of  Great  Britain  with  the 
courte  of  the  land  was  stc^iped  on  the  field  of  Bunnymede.  In- 
terferance  by  Oeorge  m  with  the  will  of  Judges  in  the  Western 
Bemiqihere  was  stopped  on  the  Add  of  Torktown. 

A  FALSI  PRILOSOPHT 

Sponaorshlp  of  the  pending  bill  1b  not  to  be  ascribed  to  aagr 
IndlvlduaL  I^Kmsarshlp  Is  to  be  found  in  a  rampant  philoaaphy 
that  has  been  blared  like  a  false  note  in  the  rhythm  of  our 
national  anthem. 

We  are  txM.  by  some  weQ  grounded  In  the  law  that  this  plan 
of  reorganizing  the  Judiciary  is  entirely  possible  under  and  within 
the  Oonstttution.  May  we  not  reflect  vopon  the  words  of  wtsdom 
which  suggest  that  "the  letter  killeth  but  the  spirit  giveth  Ufe." 

It  was  never  within  the  spirit  of  the  wganic  law  that  the  Judg* 
meat  of  an  individual  member  of  the  8tq>ieme  Court  could  be 
colored  yes;  even  vetoed,  because  he,  when  by  dint  of  the  fleet- 
ing wings  of  time,  crossed  the  line  of  70,  there  would  be  suto- 
matleally  placed  opposite  him  another,  chosen  for  the  express 
purpose  of  veto  or  augmentotlon.  If  we  so  write  the  law  as  to 
thus  give  the  Executive  veto  power  over  the  individual  Judgment 
of  a  member  of  the  Court,  we  will  do  eo  In  violation  of  the  q)trtt 
ef  that  lofty  independence  which  has  been  conferred  on  members 
of  titet  Ooort  by  every  line  of  history  in  the  background  of  that 
tifimnaL 

ABAFncnr  Am  oomfooott  »  ihx  aaxAaia 

But  we  are  tcdd  that  our  Government  Is  to  be  likened  to  a 
three-hocto  team:  and  If  one  of  the  horses  does  not  pull  in  cob- 
fomfty  wtth  the  other  two.  then  the  plow  will  faU.  By  this  and 
other  espnsBlanB  of  like  Import  we  are  advtnd  that  the  pmpoea 
of  this  bin  Is  to  have  the  courte  conform  to  the  views  and  dnee- 
tk»  of  the  political  administration  in  charge  of  the  Government. 
In  other  wordSt  adi^tatioQ  and  conformity  is  the  plea  mvi  tha 
demand  btiilnd  this  bUl;  and  this  pUha  and  demand  It  put  forth 
to  the  pec|de  under  the  golden  ^azoour  of  a  pronouncement  that 
tt  Is  ounatitutlonaL.  It  would  be  more  candid  to  liave  said — ^"^e 
waiaA  a  eomt  that  win  conform:  forget  the  OonsUtutlon.*'  Ify 
fellow  eoontrymen,  the  history  ol  our  Ooveiument  and  *lw  splrtt 
that  pervaded  the  framing  of  the  QmitltuHon.  denouneee  the 
phOoeoiaiy  declared  as  Justiflcatlan  for  this  reformation  of  Vbm 
JMWM  ana  of  the  Government. 

**zua  aauuKcri  oomx  un  a  wUKnmu  ttaaif 

Bow  prophetic  were  the  expressions  of  Jamee  Bryoe.  the  worlds 
ootatandlag  eommentetor  on  our  form  of  government.  In  hia 
work  the  4merican  Commonwealth,  when  he  said: 

*^Che  fathers  of  the  Oonstttution  studied  iv>tM«g  more  «>»**«  to 
secure  the  complete  Independence  of  the  Judiciary.  The  Frest- 
dsnt  was  not  permitted  to  remove  the  Judges,  tat  Congrem  to 
dtmtniah  their  salary." 

Addrearing  himself,  tn  the  year  1888.  to  that  which  we  find  at 
this  hour  to  be  Invtdved  in  the  blU  now  pending  before  tha 
Senate,  the  great  author  said: 

"Suppose  Congress  and  the  President,  bent  on  doing  something 
w^efa  the  Brqireme  Court  deems  conteary  to  the  Oonstitutlim. 
pasa  a  stetute.  A  case  arises  under  it.  The  Court,  on  tbe  hear- 
teg  of  the  case,  unanimondy  decUree  the  statute  to  to  null,  aa 
tomg  tojrond  the  powers  of  Congress.  Congress  forthwith  passes 
and  the  President  signs  another  statute  more  than  doubling  tha 
anaber  of  justleea.    Tte  Ftealdeat  i^ppointe       '     " 


\l 


tlceehlpe  men  who  are  pledged  to  hold  the  former  statute  oon« 
stltutionaL  The  Senate  confirms  his  iqppolntments.  Another 
case  raising  the  validity  of  the  disrated  statute  is  brought  up 
to  the  Court.  The  new  Justices  outvote  the  old  ones.  The- 
statute  is  held  valid;  the  security  provided  by  the  protection  of 
the  Constitution  Is  gone  like  a  morning  mist.** 

IXtMSriTU  I'lUM  MAT  PBOTSCT  AZX  TBS  WUiUM 

Continuing,  this  great  author  said: 

"What  prevente  such  aasaulte  on  the  fundamental  law,  assaulte 
which,  however  immoral  in  substance,  would  to  perfectly  legal 
in  form7  Not  the  mechanism  of  government,  for  all  ite  checka 
have  been  evaded.  Not  the  conscience  of  the  leglilature  and  the 
President,  for  heated  comtotante  seldom  shrink  from  Justifjrlng 
the  means  by  the  end.  Nothing  but  the  fear  of  the  people, 
whoee  broad  good  senss  and  attachment  to  the  great  principles 
of  the  Constitution  may  generally  to  relied  on  to  condemn  such 
a  perversion  of  ite  forms.  Tet,  if  excitement  haa  arisen  over 
the  countrv.  a  majority  of  people  may  acquieece,  and  then  it 
matters  litUe  whether  what  Is  really  a  revidutlon  be  accomplished 
by  openly  violating  or  by  merely  distorting  tto  forms  of  law. 
To  the  people  we  come  sooner  or  later.  It  is  upon  their  wiedom 
and  self-restraint  ttot  the  staldllty  of  tto  most  cunningly  de- 
vised scheme  of  government  will,  in  the  last  resort,  depend." 

Citizens  of  Aznierlca.  what  a  wamingl  Bow  fitting  do  we  find 
this  advice,  how  unanswerable  the  guldanoe!  As  against  this 
clear  propibuecy  and  to  meet  ite  cogent  argument,  tto  proponente 
of  the  bill  now  pending  point  with  pride  to  the  last  general 
election  and  to  tto  overwhelming  vote  and  confirmation  given 
by  the  people  to  this  administration,  and  then  say  ttot  tto  elec- 
tion was  a  mandate  to  carry  on.  Yes;  that  was  a  solemn  man- 
date for  a  great  administration  to  carry  on  imder  a  great  leader 
within  tto  lines  of  tto  Constitution  of  tto  United  States,  but 
not  otherwise.  The  law  is  not  tto  people.  Tto  people  to  hot 
tto  law.  Tto  law  is  tto  ^irtt  of  Justice  governing  tto  people, 
and  ite  application  to  individuals,  to  associations,  to  every  form 
of  civil  life  must  to  so  hedged  around  with  reverence  and 
security  ttot  tto  civil  courte  estabUshed  by  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Constitution  may,  in  an  hour  of  popular  peaetnn.  protect 
all  the  people  from  tto  tyranny  of  wtot  might  to  a  lawless 
majority. 

It  was  for  and  on  behalf  of  strug^lng  minorities  ttot  tto 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  pronounced.  It  was  for  and 
on  behalf  of  minorities  that  tto  Constttutian  of  tto  United  States 
was  written.  It  was  for  and  on  behalf  of  minorities,  yea,  more. 
It  was  for  and  on  tohalf  of  tto  lowly  minority  of  tto  most 
himible  private  dtiaen  ttot  there  was  written  Into  tto  Consti- 
tution of  tto  United  Statee  tto  following  provisloeis,  now  aacred 
to  civiliaation  and  comforting  to  thoee  who  leave  tto  heritage 
of  citizenship  to  their  descendanta  Let  us  redte  them  as  we 
woiUd  recite  tto  Beatitudee: 

"No  religious  test  shall  ever  to  required  as  a  <tuallfleatlOB  to 
any  ofllce  or  public  trust  under  tto  United  Btatea." 

"Congress  shall  mato  no  law  reqieetlng  an  eetabUdunent  of 
religion  or  preventing  the  free  exerdae  thereof,  or  abridging  tto 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press." 

"No  soldier  shall  in  time  of  peace  to  quartered  In  any  house 
without  tto  consent  of  tto  owner." 

-Tto  right  of  tto  peoifle  to  to  eecure  In  their  persons, 
papers,  and  dfecte  against  unreasonable  aearchee  and 
ahan  not  to  violated." 

"Private  piTjpMty  shall  not  to  taken  for  pubUo  use  without  Just 
compensation." 

"Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  aervttude.  except  aa  a  puniah- 
ment  for  crime,  shall  exist  within  tto  Uhtted  States,  or  any  place 
subject  to  their  Jurisdiction." 

"The  right  of  dtieens  of  tto  United  Statea  to  vote  ahaU  not  to 
denied  or  abridged  by  tto  United  Statea  or  by  any  State,  on  ac- 
count of  race,  ocdor,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude." 

"No  State  shall  mate  or  enforce  any  law  whidi  win  abridge  tto 
privllegee  or  Immunities  of  tto  dttaens  of  tto  United  Statea." 

"No  State  shaU  deprive  any  pereon  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  dtie  process  of  law.  nor  dray  to  any  person  within  ite 
Jurisdiction  tto  equal  protection  of  tto  laws." 

FinLoaoPBT  raunt  to  tbs  xbtxoxs  ov  a  wauiui  coarsnnnxoM 
In  this  hour  you  are  called  upon  to  think  for  youreeivea  and 
for  your  country.  On  tto  one  hand  staada  a  philtoophy  falae  to 
tto  teynoto  of  a  written  Constitution.  On  tto  other  hand  stands 
the  preeeribed  guaranteea  of  individual  human  liberty  which  I 
tore  Just  quoted  and  which  you  will  hand  down  aa  a  heritage  to 
your  posterity.  Was  tto  enforcement  of  theee  guaranteee  and 
their  preeervatlon  placed  hi  tto  custody  and  control  of  tto  Xseeu- 
tive  branch  of  tto  Oovemmentf  Was  tto  enforcement  of  theee 
attributee  of  liberty  placed  in  tto  control  and  subject  to  tto  will 
of  tto  legislative  branch  of  tto  Government?  If  such  had  been 
tto  case,  if  such  were  true,  then  theee  golden  guarantees,  reduced 
from  tto  crudble  of  men's  triaUthroui^  tto  avenue  of  agee.mlgto 
to  changed,  abridged,  or  abrogated  wtth  eadi  succeeding  eleetlon. 
The  Homana  wiaely  dedared:  "The  voice  of  tto  people  la  tto 
voice  of  God."  But  when  tto  people,  hearing  tto  voice  of  God. 
Indent  the  same  into  their  oxipuile  law.  and  when  through  tto 
trial  of  ages,  this  indentine  is  found  to  to  worthy,  then  ite  pro- 
nouncemente  by  an  independent  arbiter,  oonstituted  tat  that 
yuzpoea,  atould  to  Xorew  insured. 


Tto  Supreme  Court  of  tto  Utalted  Statea  waa  created  to  to  aa 
independent  arbiter  standing  tot  ween  tto  State  and  when  I  vee 
tto  term  "State".  I  mean  tto  orderly  body  of  tto  people— and  tto 
GovemmeBt.  whldx  Government  under  democratie  form  might 
itself  ofaimge  from  period  to  pertod.  Tto  Supreme  Court  is  eesen- 
tiaUy  an  instrument  of  tto  State  and  not  of  tto  Oovemmseit. 
Tto  Government  Is  a  temporary  majority  running  tto  State 
machhiery.  But,  however  much  tto  dumge  might  come  about, 
tto  princ^dee  of  individual  human  liberty  are  nevarthdess  prsssnt 
and  ttolr  pronouncement  and  enforcement  left  by  tto  organlo 
law  to  tto  courte  and  not  to  tto  executive  or  legislative  braadtea. 

"xr  XB  jxacoBAL:  XT  B  Aimcxmsni  vtnutna." 

Tto  Constitution  of  tto  United  Statea,  written  where  we  now 
Btand,  dedared  for  an  indqwndence  of  courte  and  that  tha* 
independence  should  to  abeolute,  not  oonditloaal:  entire,  not 
partial:  perpetual,  not  temporary.  It  dedared  that  our  Court 
of  last  reeort  stould  to  a  constituted  authority  upon  whidi  Preal- 
dente  ml^t  lean,  in  which  Congreeses  might  abide,  and  to  which 
the  lowly  and  humble  might  i^ipeal  for  tto  redress  of  wronga 
and  tto  pronouncement  of  ri^^ta. 

Ify  individual  intereet,  aside  from  my  oOolal  doty  In  tte  qosa- 
tlon  of  tto  hour.  Is  aa  deqp  eeated  aa  my  patriotism.  I  tove  but 
one  worthwhile  herttacs  to  peas  on  to  my  chBdrsn.  and  ttot  la 
tto  guarantee  announced  by  their  Government  that  whatever  their 
station  in  life,  however  hmnhte  their  podtion.  whether  fortune 
may  lead  them  to  plow  tto  furrow  or  to  plead  for  tto  llvee  of  men. 
to  sit  In  tto  eeate  of  worldly  power  or  to  walk  tto  way  of  tto 
lowly,  to  mold  public  cvialon,  or  to  serve  tmder  tto  symbol  of 
their  Savior,  no  hand  shall  to  lawfully  raiaed  *g*«**-*  tto  dijoy- 
ment  of  their  libsrtlee.  No  momentary  power  shall  tato  from 
them,  by  reeaon  of  a  tidal  wave  or  w^ilm  of  tto  hour,  tto  right 
of  life,  liberty,  and  tto  puzauit  of  happinees. 

When  a  challenge  to  thoae  ri^te  oomee  ttoy,  Ifta  tto  dilldrea 
of  other  men.  may  rest  in  sseuilty  thai  tto  vdoe  and  mandate  of 
an  Impartial.  Independent,  finite  Court  oonstltatlaetally  ertsttng 
win  pnmoonoe  their  rights,  redrees  thdr  wrongs,  and  give  them 
onportnntty  and  encouragement  to  love  their  Government  and 
to  work  out  thdr  destinies  in  their  choeen  waUca  of  Ilfto. 

If  any  authority,  however  much  admired,  can  hold  at  Ite  be6k 
and  can,  or  effect  even  to  tto  least  Jot  or  titOa.  tto  judgment  of 
ttot  Court,  then  to  that  extent  Individual  Utorty  la  Jaopardlaed. 
tto  spirit  of  tto  Constitution  Is  adulterated,  and  our  form  oC 
government  Is  challenged.  There  to  no  conadatlon  In  tto  aaaor- 
anoe  ttot  tto  measure  now  penrttng  before  tto  Senate  of  the 
United  Statea  may  to  constttnnonally  enacted.  Th  that  aeaertlon 
I  reply  in  tto  language  of  Sir  Aunaa  Bryoa:  *Tt  to  Immnral;  tt  la 


A  IOWX.T 


By  tto  lAdloaophy  bahind  thto  measurs  It  to  dedared  that  the 
BfU  of  Blihte  would  never  to  vldated.  that  freedom  of  tpttth, 
freedom  of  aasfmbtage.  freedom  of  tto  pwse.  aseurtty  In  life,  lib- 
erty, and  property  would  never  to  challenged.  My  countrjrmen, 
law  takes  Ite  greatest  force  and  Ite  meet  eecure  foundation  whan 
It  reste  on  tto  fomm  of  eiperlenoe;  and  how  toe  oar  Ooort  of 
last  reaort  In  tto  paat  been  called  upon  to  eontzlboto  to  that  great 
fortlfleatlon  of  tto  lawf  tn  CumsUaew  v.  Jf iaovrl^tto  rttfbis  of 
tto  lowly  dtlasn  walking  in  tto  pathway  of  tto 
Bilrttof  tto  Conatttotlon  by 


protected  in  tto  BpMt  of  tto  Conatttotlon  by  daalarlag  that 
State  shaU  pass  any  bffl  of  attoktar  or  ex  poet  fheto  In  tanr." 
In  tto  mnigaa  case,  sutraunded  by  tto  frsnrtert  wate  of  tte 
Civn  War.  It  waa  tto  Supreme  Court  whldi  egstatwart  a  lowly 
dttoen  against  an  aot  of  Coacreas.  snuwirtlng  tte  rlgtot  of  trial  by 
Jury.  In  tto  cam  of  Pferee  v.  The  tMetf  of  Sfsters,  tt  waa  tte 
fHnVfTVf  Court  ttot  proaooneed  tte  tnallenaWe  right  of  tte 
fathers  and  mothere  of  America  to  guide  tto  destiny  of  ttelr 
own  dUMren.  when  that  power  waa  chsllengad  by  an  uaooaatl- 
tuttonal  act  of  a  aofereign  State.  Only  a  few  mentte  ago  In  tte 
Seottsboro  casea  tte  rig^te  of  a  Negro  to  tove  ooonad  ware  ophdd 
by  thto  Ooort  under  tto  doe-prooeai  daoea  of  ttte  OonatttutlflBk. 
On  llardi  96  of  thto  year.  In  tto  Hemdon  eaaa  tto  right  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of 
Only  a  few  weeto  ago  tte 


tlon  to  TTph**l  ttM  Wagner  Labor  Act.  ___ 

thto  bin  now  psndtog  before  us,  say  tte  Ooort  to  aflktad  atth 
hardening  of  tte  Jodldal  artartea  and  requliaa  tnfiMlon  of  new 
blood.  Ii  tt  tte  mdady  that  oonoena  tte  doctors  or  a  daeire  to 
peifotm  tte  post-mortsmf 

Thto  to  not  tte  only  epoeh  In  whidi  there  were  Oemaada  for 
tto  very  thing  we  hne  deal  with,  m  an  hoar  of  glamaroos  fory 
following  tto  blood  and  fire  of  tto  Clvfl  War.  wten  tto  Saprema 
Court  dared  to  Invoto  tto  Ocmatitutlon  and  denied  tto  right  In 
to  auspead  trial  by  Jury,  tto  oaU  for  Increase  In  tte 
Bs  made  by  powertui  leaden.  Bow  epteadldly  did 
tto  thhd  tone  to  tto  team  of  government  wtthatsod  tte  lash! 
Bow  true  and  wdl  waa  tte  furrow  ptowed,  and  when  tte  duet 
storm  had  blown  away,  a  united  pe^pte  waa  guided  by  tte  line. 
Tto  M«P«g***  4TPh*'^  fixed  tte  policy  of  a  nattoou  aad  goosed 
tto  iKl'"**^**""  of  tto  world. 

I  tove  drawn  attentton  to  tte  mandate  ef  Ite  eoort  of  last 
reeort  T«i>»rt»g  'or  and  enforcing  tte  rlaihte  of  tte  indtvldoal 
dtiaen.  however  lowly.  It  to  that  type  of  dtflin  that  foea  to  mato 
up  tte  body  aad  awas  of  tte  fcaat  labor  poqp  of  thto  oooatqr. 
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. B  IB  «IM  pMt  tlM 

^^'MB  *»>«S.V*i«  to  tb*  ladtTldiial  cttlMB.  maj  no*  tb*  Oay 

«bM  tiM  figM  of  «M  toOffB  o(  AavlM  to  Mrlka^  BdgM  b« 

It    WIM*  sMMf  or  raUiorttf  «fll  ^Hid  to  pwnwtow  tho 

tfco  igEt  of  v-iiifiH  ■■■mupt   T>o  muto  of  Irtor 

fef  otbar  fiiiwi—nti.  tot 
•  aov  lofrtod  to  ft  dmlal  to 
'cf  tto  i«bt  to  OttflB*.    OOOM  thU  biVP«B  bMMt    B  »  oboOld. 
flMB  to  wlaglMdupirtwt  Mfettor  woidd  th*  toOlDff  mamm  d 
tbo^^oontiy  tmnY 
IPi  aoott  not  bo  tfnM  of  d>'totio<i<p  to  IMo  odmtDMnttlon. 

fliollo  tfltluii  lij  Itili  nirtloiir  lliot  ttiiiwtiiw  Tir  It  li  tbo  dloop- 
of  ii«1""  fi«m  tti  ptaeo  1b  bVMB  I— Mo    tlw  ob- 
■Iticli  uiootM  •  void  to  bo  flUod  m  mrktos  sodtao  Imbo." 
of  AaKleo  bvfo  toQKlit  for  owy  otfnDoaBMBt  ttior 
boM.   Tbif  vffl  IB  tbo  totno  bo  tooro  ooovo  tf  tbo  tbfiaio 
tteft  b«to  ooow  to  «Mm  by  dlBt  of  ttaao  aatf  olmneto  ««  fortlfled 
lerttltb.   X  vofoM  iBtonobto  la  tbo  wrdo  of  tbo  poot  OooKlaB 
nm,  «bo  tyi:  *mo  OuiwUtmHi  lo  r^y  oUoat  wad  KM 
tho  vflly  foo  Z  Mk."  WMftann  yoa  em  fltfit  wttb  ttao 
IB  MV  bon^    Mttar  to  brook  tbo  ooofc  of  tlBlay 
■n  Obb  to  oofentt  to  «oiatay  ood  tfvmy  for  • 

of  Ite  ^PUTT—  Oooit  boffo  MDc- 

10  potto  of  bJotary  oro  rqplato  wltli 

tBoabofor  of 


bo  ooid  tB  fuillwioiiiw  of  qto  . 

IB  tbo  orpBMBk  tbst  tbo  JadgBwnt  of 

of'ttao  niiiiiiiimiil  tfMoM  bo  molded  by 

of  tho  oCbw  tvo  IwMwihw.  BDd  3«t  tbat  lo  tbo  ^mrr  poipooo 

of  tbo  poadUv  bflL   Ito  oao  cob  wd  tbo  ipriortiw  of  thooo  to 

looi  taMo  booB  iltoB  to  tbo  pobUo. 

0  to  oav  eoMtiBlQa  ottw  tban  tbot  tbo  anakbor  of  tbo 

Ooartli  to  bo  InnrmBil  br  tt  at  tblo  ttaM.  oooh  ono  of 

lo  to  bo  ft  Obflok  OK  b  wto  ontto  JadgaMnt  of  taj  mmbor 

0(0  of  70  foBO  v&o  folio  to  oantona  to 


«f  ttM  f^temlJ««ciu7 


SZraSNaHMf  OF  RRMAEKa 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

dV  MLMUIUU 

nr  CTB  SKKA3S  OF  TBS  VKSIED  BCAinBS 


•ad  ttio  Aaiorlcoa  1701001  of  govonuBont 
OflO,  lUMdco  Oorry  woo  nghttng  to  boTO  tbo  Ooa- 
itftta  the  Bill  of  Blghto.  I  know,  as  eroy  tWTikIng 
tbat  tba  fuoraatoeo  of  elTll  and  rtilglous  Uberty, 
wbl^  woro  later  made  a  part  of  the  Oonatltatiom  because  of  tba 
bettle  waged  by  lilm  and  otber  lovers  of  liberty  of  that  day, 
are  endu^ered  under  thlo  propooal.  And.  as  a  Senator,  I  am 
gravely  oonoemed  because  I  see  In  tbis  plan  a  most  serious 
tbroat  to  democracy  Iteelf . 

I  ropreeent  In  the  Senate  a  State  with  a  tradlttan  of  rellglouo 
ftoodom  that  goee  badk  to  Roger  Williams.  Rhode  Island,  like 
Biaay  other  Stotea.  lo  the  hooae  of  people  of  many  religious  faiths 
and  of  many  racial  stocka^  all  of  them  mlnorltlee.  It  is  because 
I  know  this  00  wen.  and  It  is  because  I  feel  that  the  people  who 
Biake  up  tbeee  mlnorltlee  do  not  reaUee  the  dang^  that  beeets 
Hmob.  luat  I  feel  more  than  eror  duty  bound  to  set  forth  tho 
fbeto  as  I  see  them. 

In  his  massage  to  OongreoB  on  February  the  fifth,  the  President 
xoooaunended  legWatlon  to  reorganise  the  Federal  judiciary 
and  arittd  approval  for  a  law  providing  that  wben  a  Federal 
Jodge  loacbed  the  age  of  70,  and  after  6  months  did  not  resign 
fkom  the  bendi.  tbo  President  would  bo  empowered  to  app<tot 
anoCbor  Jodgo  to  serve  with  him.  As  regards  the  Supreme  Court, 
bo  would  bo  empowered  to  make  tbo  ^ip^ntments  until  tho 
OBOBberBbtp  of  that  tribunal  reached  IS. 

Advbeateo  of  the  President's  idan  have  deserted  the  dalm  that 
tbo  dodket  of  tba  Supreme  Court  Is  overciowded.  That  was  noth- 
tnr  fiat  sugar  coating  for  the  pin  tbat  the  doctor  wants  us  to 
owaUow. 

I  am  certain  that  tbo  patlsnt  lent  going  to  owanow  It. 

Tbo  supporters  of  the  PresidenVB  plMi  say  tbat  the  needs  of  tbo 
time  demand  a  Supreme  Court  that  Is  mere  sympathetic  to  tbo 
program  of  the  President.  Tbey  oay  that  the  President  Is  a  man 
wbooe  heart  lo  In  the  rlgbt  place,  and  If  bo  Is  given  this  power  bo 
wm  not  abUM  It.    Za  s^art;  thoy  oay.  Tot  your  oonfldonco  In  tbo 


Tbo  more  poptilor  an  Bnentlve  lo,  the  greater  Is  the  danger  of 
bio  taking  mere  power,  becanoe  the  vlguaaoo  of  the  people  la 
goardlng  tbelr  zli^ts  Is  relaxed.  Let  as  om  what  Thaoaas  Jeffer- 
son said  about  oonfldence: 

TkM  gownment  Is  founded  on  Jeolousy,  not  In  confidence. 
*  *  *  In  qoestlans  of  power,  thea.  let  no  more  bo  beard  of 
oaafldenco  la  man.  but  bind  him  down  firom  miorhlrf  by  tbo 
tftatas  of  tbo  OanstttaUon.** 

It  was  wttb  an  understanding  of  these  principles,  and  a  knowl- 
odgo  of  tbo  otrug^  of  humanity,  thxao^  hundreds  of  yean,  to 
free  Itodf  tram  dMpotlsm  of  every  kind,  that  the  fathers  created 
OB  Independent  Imuclary,  to  protect  the  minorities  as  wen  as  tho 
majoelues.  and  to  preeerve  ttie  fundamental  rif^ts  of  the  Indi- 
vidual. Tliey  aet  up  this  Court  to  safeguard  the  individual  in  hlo 
rights  to  worship  Ood  aooordlng  to  his  oonaeience,  to  rest  seoixro 
In  bis  home,  and  to  speak  freely  on  any  proposition  confronting 
tbo  KstlaD.  We  know  what  happiam  to  people  who  try  to  exer- 
doe  tbeoe  ilgbta  in  countrleo  In  Europe  where  the  courts  are  ao 
longer  ftoe.    That  Is  tragic  history  today. 

Why  did  the  fathers  Insist  on  Independent  judges?  Beoauae 
tbey  knew  the  bartor  of  having  judges  who  were  political  hirelings. 
Tnrtgos  and  juries  In  the  Polonies  were  not  always  deciding  cases 
to  tba  oatlsfirtlnn  of  the  Oovenunent  In  England.  Three  yearo 
bcfove  Lexington,  the  revenue  schooner  G««pee  was  btaned  in 
nairagaaaett  Bay.  In  the  face  of  a  royal  order  in  council  demand- 
Ing  ue  deliverance  of  the  culprits,  Stephen  Hopkins,  the  chief 
laitloi  of  Rhode  Xdaad.  refueed  to  sanctkm  their  arrest  beoauae 
BO  know  the  pxojudgment  that  awaited  them  In  London.  Can  wa 
wonder,  thai,  on  their  Insistence  on  Independent  jtidgesY 
.  To  oaake  our  study  of  personal  government  more  oompleto,  wo 
ooa  mad  Cram  Trevelyaa.  tbo  ICnglkh  historian,  of  tba  dismay  of 
tbo  Klag'a  MlzUatecB: 

'^Omto  was  BO  UBO  In  having  tho  law,  good  or  bad.  on  their  aldo 
tt  tboM  wbo  laterpnted  and  administered  It  in  America  woro 
iDdopeadoBt  of  their  Influenoe  and  dictation.'* 

It  was  for  thla  reason  that  the  Grown  arranged  to  have  the  judgeo 
of  Massaebasetu  paid  by  tbo  Ckown  and  not  by  the  colony.  And 
It  was  because  the  Crown  did  this  that  this  charge  appears  in  the 
tnrttetment  drawn  against  George  the  Third  In  the  Deelaratkm  of 
todspoudeBce:  '*Be  has  made  jodgeo  dependent  on  his  wUl  alone. 
tor  tba  tenure  of  tbelr  oSoea^  and  tba  amount  and  payment  of 


It  Is  undoiAtodly  for  this  reoson  that  tbe  United  Stotea  Coo- 
toado  spedflo  provlskm  that  'The  judgee,  both  of  tho 
and  taiforlor  oovrto,  sbaU  bold  their  crfUccs  during  good 
and  iban.  a*  stated  tlmeo,  receive  for  their  eervlcee  ft 
wbl^  diaU  not  bo  diminished  during  tbelr  con- 
ttauaBfoe  la  oOke." 

Why  <0d  the  founding  fathers  attadi  so  much  importance  to 
tbo  am  of  Rl^ts?  Beeaose  tbey  bad  suffered  wbm  those  rlgbto 
woro  traonyied  on.  WO  know  that  thoy  had  aeon  tho  legbdatureo 
of  tour  Btateo  and  Rhode  Uland  was  ono  of  thenk— deprive  tbelr 
of  tbe  right  to  trial  by  jury  In  dvn  oases.  Tbey  bad 
State  legl  ma  tares  pass  bills  sentencing  men  to  dsatb  or 
it  without  a  orlmlnal  trial  by  jury.  lUey  knew  ttsd 
tbo  leglslatqreo  of  atanoet  aU  tbe  Statea  bad  deprived  ettlascis  of 
tboar  propty  wMiout  doe  pro  roes  of  law.  What  a  trawety  on 
govornmeat  this  was!  Take  away  tbo  sofegaard  of  tbo 
Ooort  and  ask  yoursdf  If  it  could  bappoa  today. 
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wo  takao  for  gnortad  tbo  freedom  of  tbo  preos.  bat 

ea  tbo  Massacbusetta  LeglOlatura  maka  a  modcery  of  tbat 
freedom  by  ronflscatory  taxation.  Wo  eaw  ono  of  tho  Stotea  nuke 
the  same  attempt  only  a  few  years  ago.  and  wo  saw  aa  Inde- 
pendent Supnmo  Coort  pot  down  tbat  atteaqyt.  Wo  may  oay 
that  no  fovemaMBt  would  quarter  troopa  on  tbe  people  la  time 
of  peace,  but  tboM  mea  kaow  tbat  tho  Royal  aovemmoat  bad 
done  it.  Today  many  may  think,  althou^  thoy  fronld  not  care 
to  say  It  atoad.  tbat  tbo  ilgbt  of  aaonnbly  might  bo  oaxbod;  tbow 
Biea  saw  tt  orusbod.  In  liaritend.  tbey  ooor  tbo  OfttboUoo,  who 
offered  rellglouo  ftoedom  to  aU.  tbomselvoo  oaado  tbo  object  of 
pctoecutlon.  They  know  what  religious  pofsoeutlon  wao  and  thoy 
determined  that  we  would  have  none  of  It.  Tboy  knew  what  mea 
bad  done,  men  might  attempt  to  do  agala. 

Tbe  SuproBM  Court  lo  tbe  guardlaa  of  tbeoe  rlgbt^  and  If 
tbe  Supreme  Court  la  aaytblag  but  aa  tadopoadont  body,  tbow 
precious  righto  are  uaprutectod. 

TlM  supportero  of  tbis  plaa  may  tdl  ua  tbat  ao  Amerlcaa 
PreaMeat  and  no  Aaorlooa  Congieas  wlU  over  vlolato  tho  BUI 
of  Rlglits,  but  wo  know  that  nM  lees  than  10  tlmoa  baa  Oon- 
greos  or  ono  of  Ito  brancbeo  done  tbis  very  thing. 

Ton  ttaneo  baa  our  fuadamental  diartsr  of  rdlgtoao  and  dvn 
liberty  boon  ottortwd.  and  thla.  Daark  yon.  wttb  aa  todependont 
Supremo  Court  otondlng  guard.  Put  political  jadgoa  la  tbotr 
place  and  thoy  wlU  bo  pot  there  by  oad&  sufCiooodlng  President 
once  wo  start  tbo  gome  end  what  wtU  happen  to  oar  oystsm  of 
governmaatf  Put  otz  judgeo  on  tbo  bencft  aoor,  and  a  Half  doBHi 
more  wUl  bo  put  on  later;  If  tbo  monborsb^p  lo  raised  to  lA,  It 
can  bo  brought  up  to  21.    Whore  lo  It  aU  to  ondt 

Ah.  yeo,  when  tboy  reany  think,  tbo  Amorioan  pooplo  kaow 
that  aa  ladependoBt  jadldary  la  tbo  loot  safeguard  for  rtgbto 
which  tboy  dMrtHi.  Wbon  aa  Indepondont  Soprsmo  Oowt  de- 
dared  lavalld  tbo  Oregon  prlvate-aebod  law.  It  gave  ito  protoo- 
tloB  to  a  right  wbkh  la  bold  dear  by  tbo  pooplo  of  my  State. 
TUm  Uosguago  of  tbat  opiaion.  la  tho  eaoo  of  Ploroo  against 
Sodoty  of  Stototo  of  tbo  Holy  Maaoo  of  JOooi  oad  liary.  dianld  bo 
la  tbo  aUado  of  tboee  who  are  too  ready  to  gfvo  tbelr  onnfirteaoo 
to  any  leglslaUvo  body,  or  to  aay  Saeoutlvo.  It  sboidd  be  a 
clarion  ^cau  to  yrooei-io  tbo  Intogrlly  of  ft  body  wblcb  boo  provoa 
itodf  a  true  defOader. 

Tho  Court  said  this: 

"Tbo  fundameatal  thocry  of  liberty  upoa  wblcb  aU  govenk- 
ments  in  the  Union  repoM  excludes  any  general  power  of  tbo  St«to 
to  standardloe  Ito  dmdrea  by  f ordag  tbom  to  aooept  lasti  action 
from  publlo  teadkoro  only. 

nbo  ebUd  ti  aot  tbe  more  creature  of  tbo  State;  tbooe  who 
nurture  him  and  direct  hlo  deotlny  bavo  tbo  rlgb^  couplod  with 
the  hl^  duty,  to  recognise  and  prepare  blm  for  adrtttloaal  obtl- 
gatlons.** 

Agala  tt  waa  aa  todopeBdeat  Suproao  Oonrt  wbldft  la  tbo  oaoo 
of  Meyer  agalmt  Netaeaoka  aftrmad  aaotbor  great  rlgbt—tbo  right 
of  the  poront  to  bavo  hlo  ehtld  tougbt  tbo  language  whloh  la 
Identified  wltb  tbo  famSyls  tttdltlons. 

In  tbo  fayotorla  of  tbo  days  of  prohibition,  wttb  •  majority  tem- 
porarUy  in  power,  tbo  Smirooao  Court,  aloof  from  tbo  wblmo  of 
tbo  momoat.  stood  foot  to  pMoorvo  a  right  wblob  la  ao  bard  won 
and  as  ch— ^T*f*^  aa  Mty  wo  onjOT.  nteowocttty  of  tbo  homo 
against  searob  and  oeliure  was  uphold.  Becaon  of  tiio  Supremo 
Court's  otsad  It  ooOM  otfll  bo  oald  of  tbo  baabiost  bauo  as  Pitt 
tbo  elder  said,  tbat  irtiUo  *nt  moy  bo  fmU.  ito  roof  moy  ababe.  tbe 
wind  Buiy  blow  through  tt.  tho  otonao  may  eater,  tbo  rala  nay 
eater,  but  tho  King  of  England  may  aot  enter.  AH  bis  f oroM 
dare  not  eroos  tbo  tbroshold  of  tbo  ndnod  tonomeat.'* 
OM  worda  tbat  naonrs  tbo  spirit  and  warm  tbo  blood.  Tboy 
bo  little  move  tbaa  pretty  jpbrasss  without  aa  Independent  jadl- 
dary. Let  ua  not  forget  that  tbe  legidatlvo  branda  waa  wfiOlng 
to  vbflato  tbe  home,  and  more  tbaa  ono  oioouUvo  dBeer  tried  to 
tbo  fluoobold.    It  waa  anpiy  tbe  Court  tbat  bade  tbom 


In  dt^Vlh'g  ao  It  did.  tbo  Court  did  nothing-  awre  tbaa  It 
Obould  do.  It  is  not  for  the  Court  to  make  tbo  laws.  Its  fttno- 
tlon  is  to  Inteipret. 

I  am  not  an  alarmist,  but  I  wodid  be  w«rw  tban  an  alarmM 
If  I  ignored  tbo  leoeone  of  blotory  oad  If  I  Olooed  my  oyoo  to  wbat 
Bkoa  have  done  la  our  very  day  at  hoBM  and  abroad.  Tbo  laooon 
cannot  be  overtooked  that  when  aU  power  Is  vested  ta  ono  man. 
tbe  blessings  tbat  men  enjoy  oeaae  to  be  rtgbto  and  become  glfto 


graatod. 


wblcb  bo  nuy.  or  maij  aot.  oboooo  to  confer. 

Look  at  wbat  happened  to  a  European  oooatvy.  A 
for  greater  powers  from  tho  leglOlatlvo  body.  TboM 
Now  tbat  body  roaUy  doeo  aot  oxlot. 
:  Tbo  leoder  then  took  otepo  to  ouib  ovoryoao  wbo  ndght  provw 
troublesome.  Tbe  funds  of  the  labor  unions  wore  oetoed  and  tbe 
vmlons  WRo  aboUahed.  Beetrictions  wore  placed  on  aU  religions, 
on  Protestaats.  Catholica.  aad  Jews.  It  was  xuyt  only  the  mlnarl- 
ttos  who  suffered.  Tbo  auOority  of  tho  pooplo  are  Protoetahto. 
^^ey  are  subjected  constantly  to  throato  aad  latlmhlatlon. 
desgymea  of  an  oeods  are  tormented,  and  ta  tbe  trials  wo  sm 
tbo  judgeo  acting  as  pruoecutlng  attorneys,  and  tbo  Individuals 
are  tried,  not  on  ebargee  of  treaaoa.  but  of  proparlag  for  trtooon. 
Tbooe  thlnga  caa  bappoa  hero.  Oaly  reoeatly  wo  witnessed 
oomethlag  aotcidsblag.  Wo  saw  tbo  Presldoat  of  tbo  Uaitod 
Aatoo  stretch  out  bis  haad  to  selae  the  Svqnomo  Court.  Aad  wo 
board  blm.  a*  bo  attonipted  tp  destroy  tbo  ladepoadenoo  of  tbo 
jadldary.  oay  to  tbo  loadoBo  of  OaagmM  tbat  tbora  most  bo  ao 


rhonge  to  IIm  ptoa. 
for  an  praetleal  paq 
eaeeattva.   tbe 


to  ono  aot.  lo  an 
to  oomblBo  to  btaMolf  tbo 
vo.   aad   tbo   judMal 


OfftMto 

of  tho 
of   tbft 


Wo  bavo  oeoa  to  ttilo  plaa  aa  asoaatt  on  tbo 
the  jadldary  aad  wo  know  that  the  reUgtouo  aad  dvU 
of  our  peo^  oro  oadaagered.    Lot  tbo  ptoa  go  tbtoogb 
their  preolouo  rigbta,  bow  protaetod  byaa 
may  be  token  fron  tbom  by 
agree  tbat  tbey  obould  bo  matotataed. 

WO  bavo  oeen  on  oocoaioBO  Xbo  dovolopoBflBt  off 
agalaot  raew  aad  creodo  to  tbe  united 
movenwato  oro  deed  aow,  bat 
igaoraaoo  wiU  don  ooobo  bow  fftai 
faataatle  aaaae.  aad  reoume  tbo  oge-oUt 
toieraaee.    Let  us  stand  faet  to  our  loyalty  to  aa 
Supreme  Oeort.    Tliero  It  otando    the  vaUaat  #ifllBidMr  iff 
dook— tho  outeot  guaraatM  of  ABMriooa  Uboitgr. 
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Of  St«tt» 

Oottan 
•ddnss  maj 


Iti.  MUKSLLAR.    ICr.  Fx«BldBnt,  tba 
Boo.  Corddl  BUD,  on  Maj  11,  ddtverad  ovfsr 
¥07  Immed  and  interesting  address  to  the 
Carnival    I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  Ids 
be  inserted  in  tbe  Bboobs. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  tbe  address  was  m^end  to  be 
Inserted  tn  tbe  Raoou.  as  follaws: 

to  tbo  1087 


I  WHOOBB0  tOjB  ODBQV*IUU«y   wO 

Aaaual  Ooltoa  damltol.  trbMi  la 


my 
bol^  btfd  to 

Cotton  Is  oatwlBod  to  tbo  very  warp  aad  woof  of  oar  **^*««*»^ 
economlo  llfo.  Ooe^tblrd  of  tbo  fsoB  wfuwrtollisa  oC  tbe  Dbltod 
StotoB  Is  oagagod  to  tbo  growtog  of  ootooB.  Bilf  the  rTni*T>tltTH 
of  tbo  oottoB-growlag  areoo  Is  dopondeat.  directly  or  ladlrootty, 
uponoottoo.  WboB niiMiBiliiw  strtboo  tbe  " 
of  tbo  flootb,  tto  oOeato  are  nnmmmitnotod  to  ibo.  agficaSaral 
groopa  wblOb  oiqiply  tho  flootb  wttb 
other  farm|goducts.  oad  to  tbo  akaaafbotuitof 
out  tbe  eatbo  oostoir 

The  puzpow  of  tho  cotton  oonatval  la  to 
to  cotton  aad  to  sttauilBto  tto  ~ 
romoMtod  tbo  approval  of  ototyjMibiirHiplrttod 


aataraily  bolag  gtvon  to 


to 
lorolga 
nor  to 


to  dsA  wttb 

offoetod  tbo  demond  for  raw  oottea. 

toward  tbo  detoiflpmeat  of 


loodecB  to  tbo 

are  moaooring  tbio  ooralval,  on  oTblbitlBg 

ta  tiidaed  *»'— »w»»»«^*'M» 

la  tbo  eOort  to  flad  aew  aa«  for 
pertoat  thai 
ootbJB  liwUistrf  lo  BMst 
otill&t.    la  Mc 

bavo  boea  aotttaf  forward 
daoaooUe  todostrlal  usto  of  farm 
dabBB  aad  broad  taf oreaew  to 
sboold  dlspiaiTf  o8orto  to 
tatktag  aad  actlag  aa  if  oocb 


tt 
anooarotfqtaa 


It  progreos  caa  be  made  ta 
to  oOOrto  to 
neboEOrts^  tbat  wOl 
If  such  a  proeam  la  to  be  dangled 
sotntioa  of  tbe  flgm  proMoo^  ^.^  ^ 
a  meant  of  dltotttag  onr 
roTMag  oar  fomga  tmdiw  tbaS  tea 
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X«*  « icmeaiber  Ifaaft  tbe  OovcBrBmeot  OBW  own  «t  leMt 
aoOjOOO.000  acres  of  forest  land.  azMl  more  is  seqtdred  eadi 
year.  Most  of  fbat  land  needs  additiooal  plantings,  some  of 
it  ttober-iaiinuvumut  mcfc.  like  ttrinirint  or  seieetive  co^ 
Hat.  Hre  Itaam  »ust  be  baflt  and  lires  must  be  ejitliipiW  wd. 
Tlit  mfliUe  H<wi«LTn*»  tliat  trans  be  built  Into  these  aatioDal- 
aoA  ttiat  oamp  sites  be  pny^kied  so  that  a  famitr 
a  weokli  vacatton  rlglit  out  in  tbe  open  and  ba 
doae  to  Katw.  TtacRfoie,  it  wiH  henceforth  leqoh'e  an 
avmy  «f  aevecal  baadred  thonsand  to  plant,  maintain,  and 
patrol  this  vast  area  of  JPedeial  forest  land. 

We  taHc  ft  8ie  cost  as  bdng  about  $1,1<»  per  anroHee  per 

year,  irfaldi,  of  coarse,  is  being  rednced  rapidly,  and  no  doubt 

-wan  be  cansidecaMy  less  the  next  year,  beeause  the  original 

««it  of  theasangis  and  an  e^atpmffnt  is  indnded  In  that  ait 

•cost.    But  then  let  ns  also  consider  the  other  side  of  the 

iBigar.  The  Oovemment  vill  own  20(M)00,000  or  mace  acres 

of  ionst,  npon  vbteh  Is  growinc  a  crop  of  timber  that  is 

jcailj  increasing  in  value,  tmd  -whan  flnaBy  iMurvested  Ihe 

J¥teal  Qovemment  will  xeoetve  75  percent:  Ihe  other  29 

to  the  State  or  cowity  in  which  this  forest  is 

of  this  fonat  will  be  ready  to  harvest  selec- 

tivebr  within  10  to  15  years,  soch  as  polpwood.  a  large  per- 

cantige  of  whidi  is  now  imported  from  Canada     Oh,  yes; 

many  Mwnheit aoeum  aae  of  favoring  the  retention  of  the 

C.  C  C.  becanae  I  lave  many  camps  in  my  distriet,  wUch 

mctna  bostnesfi  to  those  localtties,  and  re-oieates  tbe  forests 

that  were  destioyed  by  ihe  hmheniipii,  and  more  so  by  forest 

ftna.  Tes;  I  admit  it  does  add  a  HtUe  to  local  boaiiMaB,  even 

thoivh  praetieafly  everyttUng  used  in  these  camps  is  booitht 

wholesale  and  shipped  in  from  elsewhere.    But  as  to  (ha 

forest  land  itself,  it  is  a  great  loss  to  tbe  Bundcipallty,  at 

learit  tot  ttie  ptreaent.  because  the  Government  pays  no  taxes 

<m  this  land.    But  I  grant  that  it  Is  a  benefit  to  my  State  as 

a  whole,  because  these  C.  C.  C.  camps  — *«kh^k^  tbatt  are 

dslag  jaraetteal.  useful  work  that  wHI  eventaafly  repay  all 

ttiey  cost  the  Federal  Government. 

On  the  other  band,  how  much  has  or  wm  Wisconsin  get  out 
of  the  money  appttnirlated  for  Hood  control?  Last  year^ 
ftoad-coBtna  bm  aathorfaed  over  |3m.Mg.«W.  and  oidy  about 
$90JOW  was  for  ^FIHsconsin.  But  that  is  as  it  should  be:  wa 
need  ooB^acativeiy  little  flood-oontiol  aid.  but  are  in  need  of 
ropiaBtIng  mod  wiatntaintng  our  forest;  mtdth,  m  torn,  is  part 
of  necessafy  flood  control.  There  will  have  to  be  taOBoas 
spent  fdr  flood  control  duibag  the  next  few  years,  and  Z  am 
for  tt  and  am  ready  to  go  the  Bmit  to  rtiminatie  these  annual 
dlMstsis.  I  cannot  agree  with  statements  made  by 
Mtenibeis  Ihat  the  boys  in  these  camps  do  noQdnr 
warfh  while  and  osdy  tool  aroimd  and  Un  time  while  pea- 
twrftng  to  work  a  few  hours  a  week.  I  have  visited  manr 
caBQa  and  have  cost  figures  for  different  types  of  work,  such 
aa  Ughway  eonstmctian.  graveling,  stream  improvement 
boading  of  lew-coot  wooden,  etone.  and  earth  dams,  and  so 
forth,  that  compare  very  favorably  with  similar  contiaet 
wofi^  and  In  many  instances  costs  less.  &i  all  the  eampa 
in  my  dlttilct  the  Ix^  put  in  a  good  hard  day's  work  and 
plv  aratHdy  after  the  work  period. 

laoondaHon  I  wlA  to  <]oote  from  some  eorre^Mndenoe  I 
rqeeheda  few  days  ago  that  wfll  convtcuce  anyone  that  in  my 
dMrictat  leaat  wehave  an  efficient,  conscientious,  alert  work- 
ing unit  in  the  C.  C.  CL  and  forestry  set-up  timt  is  aiwaya  on 

the  )0b,  pteteetlng  the  Interests  of  their  employer,  who  hi  this 
Is  TTnde  Sam.    I  <ioote: 


Hm  army  asd  Hmrf,  with  tSidr  wir  games  In  wUch  Sbam  iMt- 
Jas  tart  and  improve  flghttng  knoetodga  and  ^m  in  prepaxattaa 
for  aetoal  oomliat.  Iiave  notblng  on  fba  X7ntted  Statea  P&eat  Serr- 
lee.  i0bitti  ctagoa  iham  battles  agalnat  its  red  enemy,  flze-^ne- 
paDng  for  tbe  time  vlien  It  wOl  try  agam  to  plant  Its  lala^  and 
nldecms  Xoot{irlntB  on  the  ooaxitryslde.  Such  Mh^tn  battles 
egamia  an  were  teatmree  of  a  a-day  fire  scZumsI.  hdd  at  Brtoks 
Q.  C.  CL  can^  In  tbe  lloqqab  distriet  of  tbe  Gbeonam^on  Natlaaaal 
Vprwt  on  WRsdneeday  and  nnnsday  of  tbls  weo.  under  tbe  dlree- 
«n^ J^TJIotner.  nnaer  of  tbe  Ifoquab  district.  Attended  by 
■fawwai  nnst  Serrloe  olBcials.  State  foswt  rangers.  C  O.  O.  aaoad 

ma  aojaeent  temtory,  tbe  atboa  was  opened  Wednesday  mom- 
iBg  wtth  a  ntiBw  oC  tbe  flre  "*»»»"«''  and  a  '**»^v^m  of  fire  xe> 
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port  and  amolce  ehaaer  report  tonaa.  m  tbe  aftenaooo  job  a^ 
slgnments  for  latse  firea  and  tftrttas  of  Hre  ilglrtan  were  dtsOTHat. 
Itarrls  K.  Oreen.  siip«nntanden«  of  Delta  a  a^O.  eaaq^  eondneted 
a  demonstration  of  proper  llro  Una  ooastnMtton  by  band  and 
plow.  The  -toM  Uck^metbod  of  flre  Une  bnOdlag.  tn  wbldi  tbe 
forest  flre  fighters  have  botiueed  ladurtrfa  Maa  of  tte  aansa- 
bly  nw,  te  an  Mitsnl.  was  iHiiniiT^ftrll  m  an  tatsi 
A  traetor  erasbed  Hiroagb  tbe  bmsb.  dragging  a  Imge  ^bw  wbidk 
left  a  wide  ftorow.  In  which  walked  a  single  file  of  iO  O.  O.  C 
boys  armed  with  axae.  mattocks,  and  sbovela.  Baoh  took  *^oaa 
lldc"  at  spots  in  tbe  furrow  asl  be  walkad  along,  and  by  tbe  time 
tbe  last  man  bad  paased.  tbe  foifow  was  clean  of  aaytblnf  that 
would  permit  a  ground  flre  to  eroas  it  and  eonstltuted  an  adeq:nate 
barrier  to  patrol  and  from  wtaJeh  to  baekfln.  This  method  permtts 
oonstructlon  of  flre  line  at  the  rate  of  S  or  8  mllea  per  boor. 

me  most  iHliwitlm  dmoofltrattott  waa  1^  bolkttng  of  a  laks 
forest  flre  to  t«*  tbe  eOMenqy  and  ^peed  of  tbe  flio  deteettoa  ttod 
suppression  Mwviea  J.  X.  Buieoe,  of  Brule,  district  rangar  of  tbe 
8tate:  Sam  Warg.  asristant  ranger  of 
George  icitoiitfl.  oonetroctlfltt  ftanmaD; 

and  aent  out  to  etert  a  flM  somewhafe  in.  the  _    ^ 

have  no  danger  of  qveadlng.  but  which  would  tteow  up  plenty  of 
smoke.  In  &ielr  flrst  effort  tHey  were  dsteated  by  the  seal  of  a 
trvckload  ef  O.  O.  O.  boja  who  ware  not  'in"  on  tte  gaoM 

Kyed.  The  flre  was  started  and  tb»  "pyroaaaDlaair  fled»  but 
lis  Boolnskl.  kMkout  In  the  Lenawee  towar.  spotted  tbe 
tbe  group  of  O.  a  O.  boys  paased  by.  saw  It,  and  extmgulBlMd  » 
with  entfauelaam.  Their  eeoond  effort  wae  spottsd  Imraertfatwly  by 
Bosmskl.  who  took  a  dtrectloiial  reading  on  tt  and  reported  by  tel- 
epbone  to  Brinks  camp.  Bie  wae  not  aware  of  tbe  gaoM  In  progrees 
and  be  reported  that  be  bad  eeen  nbe  AoBka  who  etai^dit  mattig 
tbelr  get-away  down  the  road."  A  dtreetlatt  chedc  from  anottMr 
tower  gave  tbe  enet  loeatlon  of  tbe  flre  neer  Pine  lefca,  and  the 
eiren  on  tiM  Brinks  flrs  truck  ttiat  Btsods  ahMfo  rsedy  wae  aowndsd. 
Within  2  minutee  tbe  flre  truck  full  of  a  a  a  boye  wae  racing  to 
tbe  flre.  followed  by  another  truck  beating  thoee  attaodlng  the 
ecfaooL  It  wee  a  practical  deraoBstrattaB  of  tbe 
of  tbe  flre  detsetkA  and 


I  fed  eonfldent  that  this  organimtlnn. 
directian  of  Ur.  FMhner,  have  done  a 
wwk.  and  if  made  permanent  could  plan 
work  with  the  Forest  Department  to  the 
beneiit  of  both. 


tteellletant 
pleoe  of  piiblto 


advantage  and 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALFRED  N.  PHILLIPS,  JR. 

or  COMMBCnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tharsdop.  Jfay  1  J.  1937 

Ur.  PHniilFS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  panted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks  hi  the  RaooaD.  I  insert  a  statement  I  ia- 
sued.  tbis  statement  regarding  a  MH,  H.  R.  9799, 1  teoontly 
Introduced  to  establish  a  c^lme  iiquidatiott  barean. 

My  experience  in  the  pdst  as  mayor  of  Stamford.  Conn., 
for  three  terms,  and  preddent  of  the  Oonneetleat  Leagim  of 
Municipal  Executives  (comprialng  mayors,  first  edeelmen. 
and  other  municipal  chief !  executives  of  towns  and  citiea  in 
Oonnectlcnt)  for  two  temja,  has  given  me  as  inttmato  in- 
sight into  the  workings  of  |  local  municipality  polloe  depart- 
ments. Ihis  knowledge  m^  aoQuhed  ceiivlnoea  me  that  the 
average  municipality  p6ttc^  department  in  small  or  average- 
siaed  towns  ai^  cities  is  only  organised  and  fbisnced  to 
cope  with  current  crimes.  By  tbat  I  mean  that  if  a  major 
crime— a  f elony^-is  unsolved  for  a  period  of  90  days  it  grad- 
ually becomes  'l^laced  on  the  shdT*,  to  to  speak,  tends  to 
remahi  unsolved,  and  thus  to  aU  taitents  and  purposes  is  for- 
gotten 80  far  as  the  utttrnke  sohitian  and  the  apprehension 
of  the  criminal  involved  are  eooceitied.  Stating  the  matter 
another  way.  municipaBtibs  have  not  police  fadUties  avail- 
able for  iirw*ii»wtiny  puxsijiit  of  crimhials  guilty  of  a  f ekanr 
tmtil  tbelr  mthnate  apprdienslon  is  aooompUsbed.  X^ical 
boards  of  ibianee  or  otherl  bndget-controntaig  bodies  wtn  not 
appropriate  enouiEh  money  for  local  police  departaaents  to 
estabttsh  ptdicy  or  persosinid  and  equipment  neeeaMry  for 
Bn^Ti«^«"g  pursuit  of  crtninals  guilty  of  a  fetonyuBta  they 
get  their  man.   Oenerall^  speakhig.  aU  that  local  appro- 


_  ,  win  snow  is  a  budget  sufletaBttaeanr^a 

tibe  ordinary  poOetaw  duttea  of  a  city,  sndi  aa  tnae  eontnl, 
looking  after  school  children  at  crossings,  and  80  fiorth.  and  A 
relattve  anan  deteottve  fnree  and  other  tnaldental 
to  tbe  proper  funedon  or  these  mea^ben  of  tfeffpaBflt ; 
andOiattealL  The  leaiilt  is  tha*  the  ordMMiy  looal 
department  H  only  aUe  to  aohre  minflr  cfimag  for  the  most 
part  of  a  purdy  loeal  nature. 

The  iUial  result  aa  I  see  it.  of  ttda  iltoatlaa  it  that  felo- 
nies are  committed  an  the  time  hi  America  vtth  titefehm 


eaeaptogta  acme  commnnlty  elsewhere;  thai  betot  In  a  peit^ 
tion  to  itq^eat  Ms  oAense  or  commll  still  oOmt  tOmm-dtm^ 
when,  oflen  tn  another  State.  Theref on^  I  iMW  hitnK 
dttced  a  bill  whidi  I  have  entitled  '*A  bOI  aglsiMhIitlif  a 
Uhited  States  CMme  Uouldatifln  BareaQ."  1^  HiiBn^  li 
that  we  should  give  the  Attorney  General  of 
States  the  authority,  the  responsibility,  and  ttia 
and  equipmeut  to  pursue  these  unapprdMnded 
wlkom  I  have  Just  diaeussed  mtfl  thsy  an  tttttfii/L  anl 
brought  to  justloe.  My  thought  is  thai  wa  can  make  the 
same  tegal  asBunipUon  as  regards  the  unnanght  eitaiinal 
wlioae  guilty  act  has  been  outstanding  without  BmuMalluu 
aolution— for  00  days,  that  the  law  haa  made  hi  the  ease  of 
the  80-adl8d  Lindbergh  kirtnapfrig  law;  it  Is  this: 
asBumptien  is  made  that  a  State  Une  has  been  eroased 
ftderal  agenclea  may  be  mvoked. 

My  feelint  is  that  if  my  MM  to  establhh  a  ttalted  States 
Crime  XJquidatkm  Bureau  becomes  law  It  wfll  hafve  toe 
douUy  good  result  of  (1)   apprdiendiiig  bm 

guilty  oC  faionlom  crimee;  (a)  taring  about  a  v«ry 

effect  from  the  ftfi***1r*^'**  of  dime  prevcnlioB  taeesnse  oC 
the  fact  that  notice  will  be  served  on  the  criminal  world  tliil 
crlminids  will  be  apprdiended  and  thos  that  *'r 
not  pay." 

Ihis  bin.  R.  R.  6730.  has  been  referred  la  the 
on  the  JhtHdary. 


Th«  Bdkf  Ptobka  in  the  Mmmtefai  MiA 

States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAHKB 
HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

or  CAUyOBHXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  SEPBESENTATIVS8 
rhandoy,  Mag  U,  t9ST 

Mr.  SBEFf^ARD.   Mr.  Speaker,  and  Umattm  ct  the 

Houses  oalaa.  deliberate  coneideratkm.  stripped  fl  aaetlanal 
and  partisan  oonsiderattens.  is  rmpartfiiay  Mbpd  far  e 
hnnan  problem  that  aboBld  chaOenge  the  tetcrvit  and 
pathetic  eoeperatlcin  ot  even  the  moat  lilihi  bawid 
ttve  hi  the  oonntiT* 

That  iTDbkm  Is:  What  are  the 
Statea  to  do  about  or  with  the  lOOJOO 
iliBa  that  have  eoaM  withta  their  bocdera 
firrilfiff  land  on  which  thar  can  support 
off  tbe  leUef  roQa.  raise  their  clilldraB,  aad 
self-redacting  eltluna? 

It  is  no  anawv  to  assert  that  these 
fezeed  off  the  land  hi  their  hoane  States  bar 
Uuse^i  crop-cmtallment  program,  fdr  the 
began  tang  befiora  FreaMont  Roosevelt 
the  agricuttaral  problem  of  the  Nation. 
gulMMuginal  land,  eroaloa.  and  heavy  i 
they  had  no  control,  are  responaible,  aad  wa 
dragging  in  politka.  State  or  aeotlnnal  prlitei<r  f 

Ftem  famfliea  from  every  State  in,  the 
poasible  exception  of  Delaware,  have 
tag  into  the  Western  Statte  in  radent 
akne  been  the  States  hardest  hit  brilie 
eontxibiitBd  to  this  f«ii|rni'*irt  hot  Jans 


^ 


*- 
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ferfi'ife* 


Ibe  Otal»  TiriliV.  tram  New 
JtaMj  IMHW  fi«a  liw  «•  if«U  «• 

wtUmUeh  flMT  bM»  noted  Imd 

luHPt  be«i  teoed  to  wuk.  •id 

jenfik%  apt  ^  tlMlr  Mm  vott- 

ttooT  b^~bea»ie  ttiey  eoold  flod  M  iMid  «b  wlikii  tlMr 

mil  iu»  tf  ma  tti  miMif  iTiiiiiMiiip 
Vtet  tiM  eotfc  oC  tut  diplonlito  condltkB  of  aflitai  has 

MD  to  ttw  IWml  TkooflBT,  to  tli*  8tatoo  «Bd  tocottUoi» 
Mgr  aw  >»  fcawm,1>qt  tho  pooiort  Jwi  lii"  ly«  degrty- 
U  tfwoo  poB§l8^  » <Mitw tunlly  to  Mofco  >  Itrlpg. 
H^  IMV  dMinfaMwd  ^l■n^alo  of  tlMo  Bouot  stand  om 
•dMI  OB  MoBdi  M  and  dHMOMO  ttM  aolF 
piwi  yit  f arttod  ta  jratMo  land  fotttooa 

Xtaoy  til^  o(  oonbrflm-* 
tbey  doaot 
andzoCooo  to 


_,  ^«MttMK9bapao|llii^otonrttwttiDie 
to  boMttBd  aft  tttfo  point.  Hdltaor  aft  ttw 


^ap  samt  ka  drtaiM  tibe  maft  maifcoft  Oia  Wi 
idHd  t»  tba  ladootrtal  pndacfti  at  tta SMt.  lild- 


«iA.aBaih»  ao  vellaa  tlia  iabaooa  and^oitoa  of  Hm 


^^.  flfUpo  of  tka  fom  (ontflloo  tbaft  ba«»  takaa 
te  aO  of  tho  Ifwmtoln  and  Aetflc  Btoteo  an  not 

(r-todoB  ipv  hafo  to  an 

^edEo^iiieSMwaf  eviilnof  ttMtoCBdfnntoJi 

ttaft  JMido  ty  theBgreaa  of  Want  QnaTantlne,  tlnited  Stofao 
Dopartnonft  of  AgtkxSSatt,  on  tte  Bia&  talgbways  enteriag 
CMttaidC  ttmiJatm  id,  liM»  toiJton  Jft;  IMI^  npoctod  ta7 
■dvaid  J.  BovoD.  wntnnallalwradfloor.  of  tlw  RooetOemeiit 
iiliiiliiloliolhii.  in  tbe  '^T*^^  labor  Revleir.  Deeonber 
int.  A  flowaft,  af  aatOtooWka  and  arynpaitio  oeeidng  em- 
'  for  tbe  l>«MBlft  period,  wltb  casual 
also  €a]tf ondaao  returning  to  their 
"  ',  i-     "  '     ' 

Into  CSaUfdrtiia  In  Ibaft  1 
1.000  faaiffloo. 


idM>  bad  stopped  temporarily  in  tbese  Stateo.  ebanged  aato« 
mobfle  tteonaes.  aad  moved  on  to  California.  Rom  Ocapon 
«Bd  WaiAilBftoQ  tbere  ivere  9jsn,  and  from  the  other  liovm* 
tain  States  there  were  9.300,  doubtlms  moving  on  from 
fltatm  farther  east  taaaoot  Inatanees. 

*nM  sanMydoes  not  cover  those  able  to  dig  up  laflroad 
or  bos  fares  or  titMse  irtio  came  In  over  roads  not  patrdled 
fep  ttw  jianf  tin^Tii*i^Fy*  men. 

In  tUs  alngte  UHBionth  period  there  were  chewed  into 
Odlf onda  a  totsl  of  71,047  petwns  from  other  fltateop  ex- 
ebishre  of  15,000  CaUfbrnlans  returning  from  efforts  to  find 
wm'lL  ttBawaere« 

A  euiiBM  vsilfo  asHwwrty  te  that  the  amober  of  persons 
HKed  as  oombig  bxto  Ca&fonda  br  Mr,  RowcQIb  articles  to 
that  pcsdod  represents  one-balf  or  less  of  the  total  mmiber 
of  foam  rsltipee  familioB  moving  bito  the  11  Western  Stotaa 
to  the  iMt  8  months  of  lilt  and  tbe  first  f  months  of  1900. 
It  Is  v^  known  that  U)b  Angdes  aad  Southern  Cabfomla 
eWos  BBSMde  efforts  to  turn  back  these  farm  families  at  the 
Arlaaim  border  becaose  of  tbe  jnsWMty  to  place  them  on 
land  or  provide  emploBrment.  Thouautds  of  fawfHpo  weM 
dstcDOd  from  coming  la  tar  the  publicity  given  that  effort. 
Bicn  at  that  IM  Angeles  hid  MOO  farm  fansiUes  on  lelkf 
ttiB  flxat  of  this  Tear. 

Ob  Apai  19,  193S,  C6L  Lawrence  Westtoook.  deputy  ad- 
Bitolstiator.  F»  &  R.  A.  reported  to  the  House  Agriodtaral 
nisaniHlinii  there  wore  8M00  farm  families  to  the  rural  dt»- 
tdeti  of  the  11  Western  States  '^oC  on  land"  aad  on  rdief. 
or  atranded  la  the  cities  and  on  reBef.  There  ware  mora 
than  iOjOOO  farm  faaoiUes  on  land  on  reUef  in  the  11  States 
at  the  same  time,  and  most  of  these  were  famillsa  fton 
Nates  who  bad  oodm  in  since  1930  and  had  t>oen 
to  And  irrigated  (v  other  productive  land. 

of  the  eflorte  of  tbese  families  to  aiea 
flofc  attrteg  wIthoQt  going  on  relief  testify  to  the  rBooivo»- 
fulness  and  honest  desires  of  these  farm  families  to  support 
themsdvoB.  They  have  made  shacks  out  of  anything  avail- 
able, have  souiht  to  pan  gold  In  the  creeks  or  dig  in  the 
mountains,  worked  wherever  and  whenever  they  had  a 
chance.  They  do  not  want  to  becrane  or  remain  objects  of 
chazlty.  AU  ttegr  ask  for  is  a  (dianoe  to  get  on  land  where 
they  can  have  a  garden,  a  cow  or  so,  and  opportunity  to 
reestablish  themselves. 

Tham  is  JBO  point  In  saying  that  these  people  should  not 

have  left  Missouri,  Mimipaota.  Iowa,  or  the  maJOT  drought 

Btotes,  or  even  New  T<Hrk  m  Pennsylvania  or  the  South. 

They  have  left  and  they  have  come  west.    When  they  reach 

Cabf otnia,  they  can  go  no  farther  west  and  they  cannot  be 

toto  the  Fadflc   Tbey  wiU  not  go  back:  thegr  refuse 

.  for  raUioad  fare  or  gaatdlne  for  that  purpooe,  aad 

If  ttiey  did  leave,  they  would  probably  be  no  better  oCL 

Is  it  sooisleBs  and  harmful,  as  tbe  gentlwnan  from  Mia- 

CMr.  Kmnaov)  remarked  on  March  10,  to  provide 

iBtgated  lapd  for  theOOO  families  from  his  Stato  who  cama 

to  CattOonda  to  1030  aad  19007 

A  low  aerea  of  brrlgated  bmd  for  each  of  these  famiUei 
POiild  bd»  them  off  the  relief  roUs  and  permit  them  to  be 
sBif  siMtilnlng.  Would  they  grow  crops  to  oompetitlfln  with 
tbooa  prodaoad  to  Mlniwsoto,  Iowa*  Missouri,  or  any  other 

or  Soutbem  States? 

Ton  knew  they  would  not  and  could  not»  but  on  the 

to  a  few  years  they  woukl  contrlbuto  to  the 

Bt  to  the  reclamation  Stotes  for 

the  agrlgrbmal  aad  industrial  products  of  the  Midwest, 

the  Bss^  aad  the  South. 

Ma  leelamatton-project  farmers  have  been  on  raUef,   Do 

for  it,  but  that  was  tbe  fact  fouad 

hwW.m.  Sehmitt.  editor  of  the  Sngineering  Neaa-Beeord. 

YoA,  aad  Joha  W.  Haw.  of  the  Morthem  Paolflc 

tovestlgation  of  the  rerlamatinn 

few  fean  ago.    They  fouad  the  relief  load  to 

natles  to  the  West  kyw  "aad  those  on  rdlef 

praleet  farmers  but  inunigraats  from  tbe  drought 

'  ea^Tiloyment  aad  aa  4WPortuai]^  for 

lato  to  1934,  and  the  facts  todaf 
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Ittve  %Bii^  ^"il  tatty  aggravidad  by  an  Inereaslngl^  large 
nnmber  of  farm  families  from  States  outside  the  West. 

The  modest  program  provided  to  the  proposed  appropri- 
atUms  for  reclamation  projects  is  inadequate  to  speed  ttks 
day  ntuack  these  toooming  farm  families  can  be  piaeed  on 
irrigated  land.  It  is  a  st^  forward,  howevo:.  aad  oae  that 
will  aid  materially  to  reducijog  rriief  rolls  pennaaently. 

Members  of  tills  House  from  the  East.  Oeittral  West, 
Sonto.  and  Southwest,  from  vdiose  Statca  thnnsands  of 
famines  have  come  to  the  West,  have  a  respoastbility  to 
the  solutioa  of  this  problem  as  great  as  our  owa.  It  Is  aot 
a  local,  sectional,  political,  or  partimn  matter.  It  is  aa- 
tloaal  to  Ito  so(9e  and  effect.  Prompt  sohition  wffl  be 
national  to  ite  benefits,  aside  from  the  human  dement 
which,  if  nothing  else  touchea  your  hearts,  should  command 
yoor  support  aad  help. 


The  Case  for  tlie  Central  VaUey  Water  Project 

i 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  H.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  OAUFOSNXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of'  S^RESSNTATTVES 
Thwraday,  May  13, 1937 

Mr.  VOORHIB.  Mr.Spea^,  one  or  two  Members  of  the 
Baaae  have  had  sonw  critical  things  to  say  about  the  Coitral 
VaDey  water  pro ject  of  Calif  omla.  It  is  interesting  to  notlee 
that  these  attacks  have  ooa^  from  people  who  live  a  vear 
long  distance  tnm  our  Stot^. 

Xt  has  been  said  that  we  should  save  tbe  mooey  ttuit  this 
bUl  approprtotes  for  the  Oekral  Valley  water  project,  aad 
li  vnn'^^  that  the  connt{ry  will  be  better  off  if  that  bi 


I  wish  merely  to  pdat  ou^  that  Calif orala,  aU  ductog  the 
depression,  has  bem  striving  to  do  her  part  to  meet  the  need 
of  the  people  of  this  whide  country,  caufonda  has  made 
a  unique  contribution  to  thf  national  emergency.  She  has 
carried  to  one  respect  a  far,ifar  heavier  load  than  any  other 
State.  Par  duitog  the  past  few  years  hundreds  of  thon^ 
aands  of  neoly  elttoens  of  practically  every  other  Stato  to 
the  Uhion  have  oome  to  CalffOmia  to  search  of  work  or 
some  form  of  livelihood.  At  this  very  time  an  avarage  of 
11/100  persons  who  are  to  tomiediato  need  of 
to  ordn  to  subsist  are  entering  our  Stoto  from  every 
of  the  XAdon.  Many  of  these  people— indeed,  most  of 
them  havr  been  on  the  relief  rolls  to  othsr  States:  aad  to 
moviag  to  Calif  onda  they  have  lessened  the  nnemplogment 
problem  to  the  other  Stotes  and  tocreased  It  to  GaBf onto. 
Tear  by  year  about  05,000  to  100.000  persons  have 
to  California  under  theee  dreonstanees. 

fin  the  face  of  these  facts  Caltfomto  has  faced  a 
dous  probleBL   Should  VMeral  work  ndSef  be  further  cot 
down  by  aa  appropriatfon  of  loss  thaa  $2,800,000,000  for  that 
purpose,  an  addttlonal  number  of  peopte  will  be  thrown  onto 
«ie  Stoto  and  counties  of  cailf orato  for  subslatenee. 

All  Calif  onda  is  aAlng  to  this  appropriation  for  the 
Central  Valley  project  Is  stanple  justice.  If  we  are  to  *o 
OB  aftnmil"t  a  eonslderable  proporttoa  of  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  of  all  the  United  Stotes  through  the  migra* 
tSon  of  people  to  our  State,  we  believe  that  we  are  at  least 
eatitled  to  have  money  advanced  temporarily  for  the  pur<?^ 
pos^  jpf  -vffrH^g  our  owa  people  to  make  a  Ibdag  on  their 
toad.'  TbafU  aU  we're  asUag.  Our  peoples'  fanns  to  the 
San  Joaqnto  Valley  are  drytag  up  and  the 
fWoed  off  of  their  toads.  Land  to  Caltf  orato  Is 
without  water.  The  water  to  many  of  our  wdls  has  diB<- 
appeared  entirely;  to  others  it  Is  so  low  that  it  sm>  longer 
pays  to  pomp  it  for  agrleultural  purpoaea. 

We  want  the  Central  Valley  project,  no*  to  open  new 
toads^  but  to  make  self -sustaining  agriculture  oonttonously 

We  want  to  keep  CaWfnrato  a  ptooe 


of  opportunity  socli  aa  riie  will  eertatolf  einie  to  be 
our  wata  resources  are  conserved  and  property  used. 

It  Is  no  HMse  than  Just  that  Califocnto  be 
matototo  ttie  praqpertty  of  her  agriculture  aad  wa  are  aric- 
Ing  nothing  unfair  of  the  rest  of  the  Matien  When  we  seek 
a  project  which  wiU  save  our  own  farmea  ttom  betog 
forced  onto  relief  to  addltloa  to  the  thtaimnds  of  folks 
from  other  Statea. 

Our  problem  to  America  Is  nationwide  and  what  tecreaaes 
the  prosperity  and  wdl-being  of  oae  section  inevitably  bea- 
eflte  other  aeefclons  as  weB. 

It  dMNdd  be  reraembofed  that  every  bit  of  the  eoat  af 
the  Central  Valley  project,  except  $1X000,000  tot  navlga- 
tton.  will  be  repaid  to  the  United  States  by  tlM 
dteetridty  aad  water  to  CaUf orala. 
that  <mly  tbe  fMeial  iusn  luti  on  the  Baa  Jbaqidtt  Btvar 
ffhfiiTd  be  buQt  aad  no  work  done  on  B^ennett  dam  and 
power  hooae  to  the  north,  are  really  aoOTeattog  that  the 
mato  source  of  lewiuue  from  whieh  revcnae  Is  to  be  de- 
rived to  effact  the  rexiayments,  be 
thia  would  be  impractical  and  foolish. 


Federal  Resore  BaiddBff  fjjrgtwi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  Mxaaouai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPSESENTAfl^nSS 

Wedaesddy,  If  ay  12, 1937 


nHBri«  MOMgLu  saoBSTAsr  dr 

GP    aOVXBROBS     OP    TBM 


Mr.  COCBBAN.   Mr.  Speaker,  foDowteg  Urn  mmtks  of 
my  good  fdend.  the  gentleman  from  Ohto  VMt,  Tjwamrl, 
the  St  Louie  Foot  Diiprtoh  pabUsted  an  aittele  wtdeh  n 
number  of  my  eotistltiieats  sent  aoe  and  reoosstod  lBfeRna>  i 
tlon  regarding  tbe  stotetnentB  attrfboted  to  oar  ooOeagne.. 

I  referred  that  asttatei  topelher  with  a  Jettsr.  to  tttoj 
Secretary  of  the  Tmasuij,  who  to  tornssnt  It  to  the  Be — ' 
of  Oovcrnors  of  ihe  l^ederal  Reaerve  Cofstem.    Z  am  to 
csipt  of  a  reply  and,  for  the  inf ormatian  of  the 
well  as  the  oowitry,  I  ampiactog  It  to  the  ] 


J.  OOOBBAar, 

of     , 

Wtahtt^toK  D.  a, 

.  Oocmuur:  me  mCks  to 
Ton  enrtflssrt  a  eusptog  fraia  toe  St 
H,eadmqnMta 

to  BflBOM 

»  im6  ibvwtiafnt  a  toak* 
^DilaUM  toe  maaaMT  to  wlilCh 
Umm:  _    ._ 

*nfbe  IkaeflBy  mSgs  tot  Mdi  for 
boad&   AbuifeirMVBhewm-MteOljoOOjOoewartti 
TfeBMury  on  hn  boea  wttti  ai4MW/NK>.  UmiIm 
wttfa  a  W 
mfMtonl 


JBor^iiir. 


IB 


a  a 
1 


crertited  to  toe 
~  to ]i«f«aoMttoa| 


xtenre  tnsy  to 


the  tiiooojooe  avoBit 


OSOe.  K»nowbee»lM4»touuiiattjj|to»i 
■DOBlt  be  eradttea  to  the  Ttnmrr.    ■•  eWl 


InveetxDMit  o(  0000. 

lllill0t«lM 


or  bf  Rational  and  Slata  banks  that  an  mtMbwi  «C  toe  fClail 
nuwitw  Sjatem.  It  la  thooKht,  tbereCora,  beat  ta  ■aylaia  toa  xko- 
oedora  by  whMh  Miaial  ■■aiii  notao  an  obtaiaad  by  .Fwiiaffal 


Boaf  rnmiar  «(  grtd 


ZJ333— i^)|>-— — 7S 
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OB  Apm  an  tm,  tte  IMml  B<«Bn>»  b>alM  hgd  oto^ncd 
M.4M^i8i)00  Of  TMetal  Bi— if  notas  fton  tb*  IMoral  BeaarrB 
■MntB,  or  vtaieh  H.1TS.W0JM0  ««r»  in  Mtaal  dreuUtion,  Md 
^TJaaooa  ««•  iMld  by  the  ydanil  B— TTB  tMita.    ^^«2f 

S^TB^vSrSSrSs  VMmi  BMerw  taid^  b»d  deported 
M318.1saU)00  oTgald  ontlflcstea  wltb  tha  VManl  Bewnre  agents 
■TeoO^ml  for  •deb  notM.  tt  «m  b«  noted  tbsk  ttw  amount 
or  told  aarttflcafeaa  dMMattad  with  tha  Vadaral  Baaaira  aevnta  vu 
tn  noem  at  tbe  totafamount  of  Fadoral  Beaerra  ootaa  obtalnad 
hr  ttaa  IMval  naawia  banka  from  ttaa  Faderal  Bcaerre  agenta. 
Oa  tlia  mat  data  ttaa  radaral  Baaarva  banka  alao  bad  pledged 
$l0M8J0n  of  allglbla  vmpK  and  $ajOI»fiOO  at  umtad  Ststea  Oor- 
ernment  aacurltlaa  wltb  tbe  Federal  Baaerve  agwata  aa  ooU&teral 
far  fMaral  now  la  notaa  laroad  to  tbem.  Tbe  total  amount  of 
eoltetanl  pledged  wltb  tbe  VMteral  Beaerre  agenta  waa  •86.- 
ttf.OOO  III  iiiiw  or  tba  notee  iMuad  to  the  banks. 

ttM  tte  iMaral  Baaarra  buika  bad  pledged  94.511.182.000  of 
•aid  earttflcttbaa  with  the  Vbdaral  Baavre  aganta  agatnat  Fwl- 
aral  WasMia  aotaai  only  •4478.900.000  of  wbl^  ware  In  actual 
etxculattoB.  »  la  ^parent  that,  taking  tbe  '•^«»1  »«!«7« 
System  aa  a  wbole.  Tadanl  Beaerre  notaa  «a  merely  ifftetttutea 
toe  ttaa  gold  aarttfleatea  Which  mm  aagragafad  aoad  held  against 
tbam.  Aa  coat  ctf  printing  mf\  nrliiiinlnt  Tertml  Bititti  ni*^ 
and  Ahipteg  tbam  lo  tba  VMetal  Baaatfe  bwata  dmlM  l^Mw 
•3.178.110.  ail  Of  Whlcb  «9eBaaa  ware  abMbed  *T^»« 'J*** 
Hit  had  bean  tba  policy  to  nee  gold  oertUlcatea 


Bmm  banka.  U  It  had  bean  tba  policy  to  nee  gota  oenincawa 
for  drettlatlng  iminnaaa  tba  »»«^«"^  of  Vbdoral  Beaerre  notee 
In  eireidauan  would  baTa  been  greatly  redueed.  If  not  practleally 
tflmtnated.  ■■«  ttaa  «eat  of  aivplylng  gold  wrtttlaatoa  to  «^ 
ftm  niAM  <tf  itad^ml  THeiii  n  notes  would  baTe  been  paid  by 


the  place  of  Mdaial  Baaarre  notes  would  baTe  been  paid  by 

tba  titattad  Btatae  Oovemment.    During  1988  tbe  VdmlB^ 

-Mrva  banka  laiialiafl  aJB8.4iO.000  plaeaa  of  wmanoy.  and  3.888.- 

1904W0  cotni  ftwa  '*'SS!JSSJ!'''*''^JS?  tSL  waSa 
t^^JtH  to.  .fte  Tiigal  Biiawii  banka  dntng  1988  in  handling 
Sa^an^  MqSwMKla  of  the  nObUa.  «Mhiatia  of  tbe  cost  of 
VMtaral  lleasi  n  notaa.  aaoantad  to  over  94.000/MO. 

It  «  BMkaal  «r  Btata  bank  maaOMr  of  tbe  Vbder^  Beeerve 
■■■^■n  w^A^  to  <AtatB  PMMral  Beewa  note%  or  other  cur- 
nmtnm  a  Vbdacal  Baaarva  bank  tt  nay  do  ao  by  having  the 
ttnoont  of  Bolaa  deatnd  etaafgad  to  tta  rwui »«  aoeount  with  tbe 
IMeial  niBBiia  bank,  flhotdd  the  balance  m  Be  reeerve  ac- 
aouMt  m  a  laault  fan  below  tba  mtntmum  tt  la  required  by 
inr  to  nsir  on  dnortt  wta  the  Mdval  Baaani  bank  it  would 
bava  to  laetlDca  raaTieaami  btianoa  to  tbe  ntnlmtmx  required 
by  law  or  pej  a  penalty  fbr  de&elent  rasarraa. 

^    «aeUe    fltuatratkm    credited    to    Bcprceentatlve 

a  aMObv  bank  may  auheesibe  to  91.000.080  of  United 
laant  obUgatlona  and  pay  for  sueh  Oovemment 
eredtOng  tbe  Treaauiy  on  tta  bocfta  with  the  coat 
iiiiriihaaiil  The  aoMunt  tbua  credited  to 
WW  M— iw»^.wpij>t  OB  the  beoka  of  tba  mambar  bank  la  aub- 
Jaet  to  wttbdmwal  by  tba  Tieeaury  at  any  ttaa.  and  aa  long  aa 
itnmalba  on  dapoatt  tba  bank  must  itfadge  tbe  seeorttfea  pur- 
^  '  or  otbar  •oeepCabIa  eoOatasBl.  aa  aecurtty  therefor.  The 
^    ^ ,1^  TOalted  Btatae  aoremment 


\J^''i 


.a  governmental  body,  appointed  by  the  President.    (9) 

Tbe  FBdsral  Peaerve  banks  are  not  operated  for  tba  purpopa  of 
making  profita,  but  for  tbe  purpoee  of  aerrlng  the  public  tntereat 
In  wmya  preeeribed  by  the  law.  Kamlnga  of  the  Federal  Ileeerve 
banke  above  cxpensee  and  dividends  go  Into  a  suridxis  account 
which  In  case  of  liquidation  bel<»3g8  to  the  Oovemment.  (8)  The 
amount  of  money  in  circulation  Ib  determined  by  the  needs  of  the 
public  and  not  by  the  Federal  Beserve  banka.  Thia  la  what  la 
meant  by  an  elastic  currency. 

X.  vsonAi.  axsaava  bamks  mmm  SBaapcBuo  inaruuiJum 

Bach  of  tbe  12  Federal  Beeerve  banks  haa  9  dlrectorB.  of  whom 
8.  1iMa^(ng  the  chainnan.  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Oover- 
nocs  In  Waahington.  Tbe  app(^tments  by  the  directors  of  tbe 
presidents  and  first  vice  presidents  and  all  salaries  fixed  for  of- 
flosrs  and  employeea  of  tbe  Reeerve  banka  are  subject  to  iqiproval 
by  the  Boerd  of  Oovemora.  The  Board  of  Oovemors  also  haa 
control  over  discount  ratea.  that  is.  the  rates  that  the  Reeerve 
banks  charge  for  their  loans  to  member  banks,  and  constitutes 
a  majority  of  the  Federal  Open  Market  Coounittee,  which  deter- 
mines the  amount  of  Oovemment  securitlea  the  Federal  Bcaerva. 
banks  shall  buy  or  sell.  The  Federal  Reserve  banks  are  privately 
owned  institutions  In  the  sense  that  their  capital  stock  it  owned 
by  the  WHffln**T  banks,  but  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  the 
stodduriders  elect  only  six  of  tbe  nine  directors,  and  the  actions 
of  the  directors  in  all  matters  of  national  importance  are  subject 
to  review  by  the  Board  of  Oovemors  in  Waahington. 

xmder  the  law  tbe  Board  of  Oovemors.  through  Ita  local  repre- 
aentatlve.  the  Federal  Beeerve  afpmt.  has  authority  "to  grant  m 
whole  or  In  iMrt  or  to  reject  entirely  the  application  of  any  Federal 
Itcwtirro  bank  for  FOd^al  Reserve  notee.**  The  frequently  made 
asBrTtlrm  that  the  Oovemment  haa  tximed  over  the  power  to 
Issue  money  to  a  private  agency  which  uses  such  power  for  Ita  own 
proAt  la,  tbeiefora.  contrary  to  tbe  facta  both  aa  a  matter  of  law 
and  aa  a  matter  of  practical  operation. 

aasaava  BAmca  Aas  wor  oi 


The  Federal  Beserve  banka  were  created  for  purposes  stated  as 
foUows  In  the  preamble  to  the  Federal  Reeerve  Act:  "To  fuznlab 
an  elastic  currency,  to  alTard  means  of  redisoountlng  commercial 
paper,  and  to  establish  more  effective  supervlslCD  of  banking  In 
the  Umtad  Stataa.**  They  were  not  created  for  tbe  purpoee  oC 
t»i«n«g  profita  for  private  interests.  The  principal  funeUona  of 
the  Federal  Beserve  System  are  to  exert  an  influence  on  changea 
In  tbe  Bopptj  and  cost  of  credit  with  the  view  to  accommodating 
eoBuneroe  and  business,  to  hold  the  reserves  of  member  banks,  and 
to  make  advances  to  them  when  they  are  in  need  of  addWonal 
funds,  to  supply  an  elastic  currency,  to  facilitate  the  collection  of 
checks  kdA  interregional  transfers  of  credit,  to  act  as  fiscal  agenta 
and  depoaltariea  of  the  United  States  Treasury  and  other  govern- 
mental agendee. 

Bamlngs  of  the  Federal  Reeerve  banka  are  derived  from  Interest 
obtained  on  their  loans  and  investments,  the  volume  of  which 
reflects  prindpally  credit  policies  adopted  in  the  public  Interest 
and  not  for  the  purpoee  of  obtaining  profits.  Of  the  total  earn- 
ings since  their  eatabllahment  in  1914.  the  Fedval  Beeerve  banka 
have  q>ent  nearly  one-half  in  meeting  expenses,  a  large  part  of 
which  represents  tbe  cost  of  collecting  checks  drawn  on  deposit 
balancee  in  member  and  nonmember  banks  and  in  the  mainte- 
nanoe  and  distribution  of  an  adequate  supply  of  currency. 

After  the  Federal  Beeerve  banks'  expenses  have  been  met.  they 
are  required  to  pay  out  of  their  earnings  a  6-pCToent  cumulattva 
dividend  to  stockholding  member  banks.  Of  the  amount  earned 
by  the  Reeerve  banks  above  expenses  from  the  time  of  their  estab- 
Ushment  to  the  end  of  1935,  about  one-fourth  has  been  paid  as 
dividends  to  member  banks,  which  in  addition  to  their  oontrl- 
bvtlon  to  tba  OHpital  funds  of  tbe  Beeerve  banks  are  required  to 
bold  much  larger  reeerve  balances  with  the  Reeerve  banks  on 
whldi  they  receive  no  tntereet,  one-fourth  has  been  paid  aa  a 
franchlaa  tax  to  the  United  States  Oovemment,  imder  a  provl- 
akm  lepaalad  in  1988.  one-fourth  waa  i^ppropriated  by  Oongreaa  In 
1988  aa  a  oontributlon  to  the  coital  of  the  Federal  Depoalt 
Xasuraaoa  Oorporatlon.  on  which  the  Federal  Reeerve  lianka  are 
not  entitled  by  law  to  taxj  return,  and  the  remaining  fourth 
baa  baan  paid  into  tba  Baaerve  banka*  aurplos  account.  Tba 
sucplua  Innreasss  tbe  ability  of  the  banka  to  aerve  tba  pubUs 
and.  whan  earnings  are  insufflcient  to  pay  enensea  and  dlvldandsi 
it  may  be  drawn  upon  to  make  up  tbe  defideney.  In  case  a 
Vbdaral  Bsaarvs  bank  is  Uquldatad.  Ita  aurplua,  after  meeting 
all   ohHgatkwa.    beoomea   the    property  of    the    United    Btataa 


It  la  apparent,  theraf ore.  that  three-f ourtba  of  the  net  »^"*}^*fm 
'  tba  Wflamiu  banks  atnoe  their  estaUlahment  have  been  devoted 
pnbile  puipuaaa. 


a.  nn  fbbai.  aansvi  SAinca  novns  aw 
Tbe  amount  of  money  In  circulation  at  a  given  time  .,~^ 
what  ttaa  pvbUe  eoUeottvdy  wants,  aince  currency  always  .^r^w 
out  «f  tba  Federal  neeenu  banks  when  the  demand  f or  It  in- 
cnaaea  and  retuma  to  them  when  the  donand  subsides.    This 
la  what  Is  meant  by  an  tiastlc  currency.   When  currency  Is  noodoiX 
tba  paUle  obtalna  it  fknm  ita  local  banks,  and  the  latter  bMala  * 
tt  from  the  Federal  Beaarvu  banks.    When  It  la  not  ncodnd,  tlM 
pubUe  d^poaita  it  in  the  local  banks,  and  the  local  banka  in  turn  ' 
radepoatt  It  in  the  Federal  Reserve  banks.    The  FMeral  Peaeiifa 
banka  saay  be  regarded  aa  reeervolrB  from  which  additional  eufw 
mcy  la  drawn  when  the  piibUc  requHes  it  and  to  which  cuaaney  ' 
not  required  by  the  public  la  returned.   Tbe  Federal  ~  '      ' 
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of  tassvlaB  tat  aheulation  a  largv  asBouBt  «f 

than  tba  p"**^**  xaqulKea,  or  zaducteg  tba  *««»«»"*«f  of 

currency  tbat^the  pSbUc  needs  toflnanoe  ita  current  opezattraa. 

"*"ne  demand  for  currency  Is  determined  by  varloua  eondttloaa. 
A  eartalB  ndBfeHSBsa  Is  raquliad  for  day-^ft'daQf  catfk  aspsndltBBSS 
of  ladtvktaBta;  a  avtalB  adntanusa  Is  laqoind  for  pay  vdOa.  Ttaars 
are  tlmea  when  paraonal  expenditurea  rise,  aa  duzins  boUday^ 
and  tb«re  are  tlmea  when  pay  roDs  rlaa.  as  during  harvest.  Oer- 
tala  iBdivHhNla.  IiibIiiwh.  and  aosMBBBltfaa  bavw  tbelr  own 
pavtoda  wtaan  ttasy  aaad  more  or  naad  laaa  mA  than  ordlnaiBy; 
Tba  net  affect  of  all  of  thaaa  faetora  la  a  nooaal  and  legularty 
repeated  cyde  of  demand  for  currency  year  after  year — alack  after 
the  Ist  of  JKuraaiy,  when  retail  trade  fblla  off  fottowlng  ttw  bdli- 
^■9^  laiget  dvtor  tbe  -"*— ■^'"g  qprtag  SMattM^  wboi  pay  roOs 
Inonaaa  and  KfvMHuae  industrtaa  fr*«?fflr*»  nctlvs.  alaok  i^aln  *w 
mldsuDUStf.  and  ateadUy  Inctaadng  during  ^nt^m'n  and  eaziy 
wmtsr  to  the  ngniar  patt  In  Peotnbar. 

m  addttlen  to  tttfa  tagidar  aBBual  eyda,  tba  aiKmnt  of  awr- 
taaey  alao  raaponds  to  limaaaas  sad  ftarraaaaa  Ib  tiaa  vulnms  oT 
xatail  trade  aad  of  pay  zoUa  aa  ttaa  amount  of  bastMaa  dona  by 
Oka  country  increaaea  or  dacreaaea.  There  have  bean  timee  also 
far  onrrency  was  gresMy  Inereaaad  aa  In  tbe 
m  baaktng  bdMBy  In  1988.  m  tba  eouiaa  of  a 
at  that  crttloal  ttana  tbs  radial  Baaarvs  banka  tar- 
Blsbad  tba  publlo  with  aa  mucb  aa  gajOOOjOOajDOO  of  adrtltVwial 

nr  aaera  than  90  years  tbs  Federal  Baaarvw  banfea  have  MUy 
met  the  norxaal  deaaanda  of  ttaa  cuwitry  for  CBUwey;  tbey  bava 
alas  fully  met  peak  damanda  both  1b  tlaaaa  of  ptuapaiUj  Mtd  In 
tbnea  of  depraasioB,  aad  tbey  have  made  It  posBtMe  icr  ttaa  volume 
of  aaonsy  to  deeHne  awtomatlrally  when  tbe  pubUe  denmnd  for  tt 
derlinart,    Tbs  tiastacttr  o<  ov  enrxaacy  Is 


tt 


Beftew  a  VMei'al 


bank  can  obtain  PMaial 
with  tbs  iooal 


raproaantatlvv  of  tba 


equal  in  aaMWOt  to  tba  nntus  to  ba  Jasoad.  TblB  fi>]f*ttral, 
aa  provided  by  law.  oay  consist  only  of  the  foDowlDg  assets: 
(1>  Prnnif  nry  notes,  drafts.  blBs  of  axebaage,  or  aeeeptaneea. 
usually  isflgisd  to  as  ^MUgttla  paper**;  (3)  goU  OBtUkalss  an 
band  or  due  from  tbe  Uhlted  States  Treasury;  and  (8).  until 
June  80,  1939.  Unltad  Bfatea  Oovemment  eeeurltlee  bought  tn  tbe 
open  markeU  In  addlttoo  to  being  aacund  bgr  tbs  pladge  of  ape- 
elflc  oODattfat.  Mderal  Ita— inu  notes  an  a  first  Ben  on  an  tbs 
aaasts  of  tbe  issuing  Federal  Bmmtrm  bank,  and  a  40-peroent  raaervs 
In  gold  certlflaatae  must  bs  matntalnad  ir*""^  tbeai. 

In  all  caaea  Bsdsral  Bsasrva  notaa  ass  taaasi  only  for  an 
adequate  consideration.  The  cunency  an  Individual  receivea  from 
bla  local  bank  Is  diaigad  againat  tbe  amount  be  already  baa  to  bla 
cndlt  OB  the  baaTb  booka.  aad  tbe  cBttsney  tbs  Isoid  bank 
receivea  from  the  Federal  Beeerve  bank  la  charged  against  tbe 
amount  It  already  haa  to  Ita  credit  on  the  latter'e  hooka,  t— it»^ 
currency  far  puipoaaa  of  eIrcalatlaB  Is  at  all  potBta.  tbsftf ore,  an 
asdkange  of  oath  for  anmethlng  of  equal  value. 

Aa  of  Sqitembar  3. 1998,  tbs  Fadsral  ■aaarva  banka  bad  obtatoad 
•4jMIO/)0Oj0O0  of  Federal  Beeerve  notea.  of  wbtob  94/M04W0jQ0O  ware 
ta  dMolatlaB  asid  8800j080,009  ware  taeU  In  tba  vaaMs  of  tbs 


a<dd  certlflcates  on  tasad  and  dus  tram  XMtaA 


united  Btatae  Oovemmsnt  aauuilUea- 
■Igible 


H>  801. 080. 900 

78.000,000 

8^900.809 

<9V,  008^089 


a  tba  Hatted  Btatae  naasuzy  for  gnld 
anca  wltb  the  Ooid 


htmMgtA  94.900^000,000  of 
OOO^Ov  of  tbs 


OoId  sertlfleataa  ara  reoelpta  whldi  era  laansd  to  tba 
isaawa  b***M  by  tbif  TFnttm] 
ttb  it  m  coB>i3ftanfia  wltb  t 
raqulrad  «n  Bnaslai^gjBklhi 


Act  orX9S4.  Wblcfa 
ts  bs  «allv«i«d  9s 

to 

.^_-  _  _  1441001- 

thslr  own  notes  In  drcwtatioHi 

at  piiiul  aM  sIrtaaBy  sMlslllBtis  far  geld  tasM  bi  HM 
Unltsd  Statea  Iteaaury.    Tbey  oonatitttte  about  two-thbrda  of  Hm 
total  t€  f9JW0Lfl1W>j900  of  awney  1b  dwnlattan 
The  bnaqpuiey  BabBnf  Act  of  ICareh  9.  MS,  atttbotjaad  lbs 
baitka  (IhBBig  liis  period  of  tbs  emamaBcy  to 
aas  to  ba 


Satiaaataa 
duscft 


taaaqnali 
WBiaaHOBs 


amount  of  ooQa^aval.  wbtdi  nsf 
of  lbs  Ubitad  Stataa  or  of 


Act.  Then  ass  sboiit  •MjBQO.OOO  of  tbssa  notaa  hi  drwlatlaBi,  but 
banks  bavs  dq^oattad  a  aafltefaat  amount  of 
"     ~  topioeldsfoi   ■" 


alao  ara  no  longav 
lags  of  Isme  wblob  ■»«*«**»***  banks  f  ormarty  bad  has  baan 
tinaed.  and  tbe  banka  have  depoetted  wttb  tbe  Ttaaanry  sulBdent 
foada  to  zedaam  an  tbalr  outstaadlag  notaa.    An  other  klnda  of 
monsy-Uhlted   States   notes.   sUver   certtflcates,   and 
aBdnatfsly  by  tbs  Ubltsd  Btatas  Tlessury. 


CmsI  CNmrd  SeBphuie  Btoe  NeeMf  te  Sta 
FiaadBCG  Buy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JOHN  H.  TOLAN 

C9  GAUFOBMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPSBffilNTATIVSS 


.--< 


Thwndap,  Maw  IS.  If  ST  -iSf^^ 

Mr.  TOLAN.   Mr.  flUoiter.  ooaiiy  2  ptan agm  aa'jwia'^ 
ues.  I  iatoodttBOd  b  bUl  la  tte  Howe  i«qu9BttBg  tbe 
taiy  of  tbe  T^easurr  to  nalntBta  a  ODtt  of  OoMt  OubdA 
pfauMB  99  ptart  9t  tbe  9Q/iismKtt  oi  ****  ^i*^tt  ^Jw^ 
GtaffenuBcnt  UeaC  Alameda  Oouoty.  Ctaltf .,  or  «i  tbe 
plane  base  of  tbe  Qaklaad  Municipal  Alxpofft^ 

At  ttaat  tfene  I  Bxged  tbe  CoBiBMadant  of  tbe  099it  OuBitf 
to  ntiUae  tbe  autbocttir  graoted  fay  aa  aet  ef 
proved  Ausuet  39,  UM,  and  to  oonatniBt  and 
atr  etation  ea  tbe  flan  Ftanciaco  Bey.  At  tbe  ttaia  ef  tbe 
Intxodocttoa  of  my  bill,  Ut.  Speeker,  eeien  gtattaie  baA 
b9en  oonetnicted  end  plane  were  heiim  cumpkUtA  for  ac^ 
additkmal  statioB  at  Pert  AxmOm,  Huix. 

IBfonnatasi  was  given,  me  by  tbe  Ooast  Oaacd  tbat  |bi- 
der  Oie  prevfooi  autbcrlty  of  Ccogteae  tbey  bad  0Qttrtittef94 
Coast  Ouard  air  statbms  at  Salem,  llasg.;  cape  libty  TSLT4 
Charlerton,  8.  C^  SL  Petenbuzf.  Ha.;  MlamU  Ha.;  ttlqitf; 
IDss.;  and  San  IXego.  Calif.  Stnoe  tbat  diite  Qie  RDt 
Angelee  station  baa  been  completed. 

m  reality  tbe  AQantic  seaboard  bas  tbns  bgen  gtim  tbe 
facilities  and  tbe  advanteges  of  six  Ooast  Ouard  atr  tCatlottf 
and  tbe  padflo  coast  bas  reoefved  only  two  gtatlons  Mr. 
Speaker,  tbe  oiiglnal  aiitlwitlBttten  act  lIZBd  tba  MPctaBimi 
number  of  stadons  to  be  eetabUsbed  at  16  i^AdT  feedatlv^i 
l^boa  are  under  oonslderstton  by  tbe  t3oast  dnitd  to  «fUU»- 
Usb  a  station  on  tbe  Great  lAkee.  At  tbe  peeeeut  ttate  B 
nev  afr  station  tt  USng  constructed  at  Tloya  BeoneCt  Mr^' 
port.  New  Yoik.  and  when  completed  tbe  present  air  station 
at  Gape  Ifiqr.  N.  J.,  wtt  be  piaoed  cut  of  comflriartesL 

T»Ma  tbe  99P  between  Cheileston,  a  C,  aal  liHr  Teilc 
tbe  Coast  doard  plans  to  eonstniet  a  ststkm 
tweentbees  two  points.    Wbentbe99planaan 
10  statlona  anthorlwd  nwler  tbe  oalglBal  act  wilt  baSB  1gpi| 


under  tbeee  conditions  we  brcogbt  my  faOl,  flL 
before  ttie  Boose  levieeting  aoBttKidly  to  I 
grant  of  a  site  by  tbe  city  of 
tbelr  new  sea-pboie  baee  at 
Airport  Carrying  a  unantmons  faTnmWi  lopott  «t  tba 
Committee  on  Mercbant  Marine  and  Ftebertes*  ttile  antbori-. 
mtlan  biU  passed  tbe  House  unanimou^y  on  May  1  and  la 
BOW  up  for  oonslderatian  in  tbe  Senate. 

Ibe  ab:  distanoa  from  Fort  Angeleik  "WailL.  to  flui  naa- 
ei9D0 19  Ttt  statute  miles  and  fism.  Sin  Dkgo  to  Bui  Han- 
d9oo  Sa  443  statute  miles.  Ttde  di9tanoe  prerenti  tbe  utOt* 
sation  of  tbe  9er?lce8  and  ynitectlon  of  the  Cbast  Ottttd  a» 
stations  at  Vatt  Angdes  and  Sin  Itandsoo. 
ment  of  a  station  at  Sen  Frandseo  vfll  ptOflde  tbe 
for  effeetltebr  meeting  pobBe  ciueigeuilBs  itiiuiilug  tbe  ay- 
fletsnoe  of  abr  creft*  9nd  tax  tbe  proeecutton  of  CMat  Ooaitf 
and  eustoms  duties  in  wliScb  atr-craft  IbefllCMa  are  now  en* 
geged  along  oCber  99etifln9  of  our  eoB9t 

m  reporting  to  tbe  Oommittee  on  Mlerebtot  Marine  and 
nsberias  tn  lef erenoe  to  my  bOI.  Acting  Seaeiaiy  ef 
B. 


and  Totaas  oC  jaartaa  sad  sir 

■ay 
fsst  tae  ~ 

tton  la  tkls 

.  Tba  asad  Sot  tba  astsbUSbaMBt  of  a  Oasft  Qaaai  alt 
between  san  Dfagd  sad  Port  ABfelaa  Bea  bsea  Mt  By  tbs 
Ouard.  and  vttb  tba  view  of  aelecting  a  acdtabls  stts  tor  so^  a 
station.  If  provlslfla  ba  nuMla  for  tta  oonstruetton,  a  esnCol  survey 
was  mads  about  a  jokc  ago.  wttb  tbs  raaolt  tbat  tba  Baa  ffeandaoo 
Bay  rai^  waa  agreed  iq^on 


•ttlMl 
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unr 


^ A  itt*  for  tMs  ateUoB  hM  bacn  reterved 

n»ndMo  Abport  and  aArad  to  Um  OoMt  Outtd.  The 
laldera  ttd*  loeatloik  MMlly  sttaated.  prorlded 
bt  aooompUalMd  to  pannK  t£  tb*  banifltng  of 


tt  H  tte 


o(  ttlB  PmaHuiMt  tiMt  tb*  Ckrrvmment 

Ktage  of  the  opportunltj  of  Mqti&liig  thla  stta, 
for  iMUh  ttM  hfU  undv  xwtio*  makM  prorlalon. 

Ifr.  Spcftker.  nben  X  mtrodnoed  my  ortgtaua  MB  at  the 
bcflimlnff  of  this  imiiliw  nf  ronfrrm  I  took  into  consklera- 
W^f^  tb»  itoct  that  atnoe  my  original  ptcpoaal  had  been 
brootfit  to  the  atttntlim  of  the  Tkeaniry  Department  thej 
had  w**^<»  an  intenitve  sarvej  of  the  San  Ptandaoo  Bay 
Ttgioo.  IbcT  did  not  feel  that  raflleleot  nMm  for  a  take- 
off «M  sfallable  near  ttw  OaUaad  ahpoii  or  adjacent  to 
OofenuBBnt  Uaad  I0  Alameda  OWmty. 

TI1B  STCMBt  itta  of  the  Alaaeda  aeaptane  base,  whidi  ae- 
fwniiwwiitri  llw  Fta  a**"**^!'  Alrvaya  Tiraas-Paoillc  Clip- 
per dripn  wffl  BOl  he  atvaflable  to  the  Ooaet  Qnaid.  aait  vffl 
he  tafem  over  bar  the  Navy  Depaztnest  as  the  site  au- 
iHdbTthehtflOoBKneiftvanaTalairstattaL   Atthe 

of  Vbb  mnv  the  clly  of  San  ftaaeieeo  came  f onrard 

amd  oiteed  to  fiant  a  rite  to  tiie  Utatted  States  Coast  Qoard. 
n  WM  the  dBcWon  of  the  Department  that  ti>e  San  Vtan- 
ano  alq^ect  wtm  ttm  best  loeatloB  and  noold  moat  efll- 
dntty  eott  the  xeqntrpneBts  of  tho  Coast  Ooard. 
.  Mr.  Stoeakff ,  It  hai  been  my  eoneem  to  brint  a  Coast 
Qnaid  c«lsttoa  mitt  to  the  Saa  glaiiUwjo  Bay.  The  San 
Btanoleeaaiywitoahaa  become  mote  hamPdBas  than  ever 
dne  to  the  QOBilraottoii  of  the  saa  Raaeleoo-Cakhmd  Bay 
Bridie  and  Oie  Odden  Gate  Brtdfe,  the  hierease  in  the 
awbcr  of  sbmH  iwloe  craft  and  the  taereased  traflle  of 
iHid  ilaaea  operathif  over  the  nnftee  of  the  bay. 

"Dm  coast  of  Qdttiocnla  lacks  adeqoate  protoetloa  in  the 
fbriB  dt  C}09Pt  Onwd  Bforflivhig  stotkms.  and  I  voold  Uke 
to  place  Ih  the  Kadoaa  a  summary  of  the  aids  rendered  the 
to  nU  and  ma  by  the  Coast  Qoazd  aviation 


iCttid 


;  ttw  mend  pvposes  of  the  Coast  Ooard 
of  1— "^^***yT  the  enforcement  of 
of  iMcviciUlon  and  other 

^ ,  ,   and  votorinats;  the  en- 

Wd^l  <nd  wgBhitlBns  ggvendnf  tte  anchorage 
jJBHiiMit  «ttam»  wtottva  to  ell  poPntton; 
-.  dtlMi  MMMw  to  Immtiiatiii.  qoaranttne, 
:  tht  fltvtac  onUd  and  pnpvtydloiiff  the  coast 


,_^  dotieihi 

AtolMMPttbeavipable  asristaace  of 
ionlnpid  irtth  radto*  vrtiem 
aM  pnmtt  of  ImImi  cnft  cin  be  directed 

bMi  in^  hriMiar  acddmiB.   we  are  an- 


nually increasing  the  air  trai&c  of  land  planes  over  the  San 
Francisco  Bay.  llie  acquisition  by  the  armed  forces  of  the 
T7nit«i  States  of  Wff»"<1*:^«'*  Held.  Sunnyvale,  and  the  new 
Alameda  Naval  Air  Station  are  bringing  hundreds  of  addi- 
tfwfigJl  airplanes  to  our  locality.  Our  rescue  facilities  murt 
be  quick  and  avaflable  at  aU  times. 

Ihe  Coast  Ouard  air  stations  on  the  Pacific  coast  as  con- 
structed at  San  Diego  consist  of  a  hangar.  120  by  120  feet 
in  the  clear  on  the  inside,  and  two  lean-tos  each  120  by  SO 
feet  In  the  lean-tos  are  administration  offices,  storerooms, 
<9eratiaii8  offices,  and  machine  and  repair  shops.  A  ramp 
has  been  built  for  the  handling  of  seaplanes  and  a  gaso- 
line fueling  system  installed  for  the  fueling  of  abndanes. 
There  are  necessary  aprons,  roads,  wiJks,  and  so  forth.  Two 
barracks  have  been  built  for  the  housing  of  1  officer  of  the 
day.  4  visiting  pilots,  and  SO  enlisted  men.  The  barracto 
have  compile  messing  facilities.  There  is  also  a  garage  for 
necessary  tractors,  trucks,  and  so  forth.  At  the  air  statJon 
there  is  radio  equipment  for  use  in  ccmnection  with  aircraft 
in  fHght  and  also  to  f onn  a  link  in  the  general  Coast  Ooard 
radio  system.  The  hangar  is  constructed  of  steel  and  con- 
ezeteand  the  barracks  buildings  are  of  concrete. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  Government  officials  that  the 
eost  of  the  San  Randsco  base  wiU  approximate  $600,000 
and  60  men  pwrnanently  assignad  to  duty  in  the  statioii. 

lir.  Speaker.  I  want  it  clearly  understood  by  the  House 
that  the  amendments  designating  the  location  of  this  air 
statton  were  drafted  in  conunittee.  For  my  part.  I  am  satia- 
lled  with  the  Coast  Guard's  sdeetion  of  a  site.  That  H 
their  concern  and  their  respcmsibility.  I  deem  It  a  prlr- 
ikge  to  have  initiated  and  participated  in  bringing  a  Coast 
Guard  air  statloQ  to  the  San  FTancisco  Bay  region. 


The  Late  Benjamin  Kurtz  Focht 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

OF  MASSACHDSKrrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thvraday,  May  13, 1937 

Mr.  liARTIN  of  ICassachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  with 
great  shock  and  infinite  sadness  we  learned  of  the  unex- 
pected death  of  our  beloved  coQeague,  Bshjamxh  Kons 
FbCBT,  on  the  evening  of  March  27.  1937. 

Cnif  a  few  days  before,  he  had  stood  forth  boldly  in 
the  HooBe,  fighting  f ot  the  econcmlc  issues  be  believed  in, 
and  for  the  security,  bi^pplness,  and  properlty  ci  the  people 
of  his  district,  who  had  many  times  honored  him  vrlth  hli^ 


Bnr  VbcHT  was  no  imitator  or  "rubber  stamp."  He  was  a 
strong  individualist,  of  that  fine  type  of  leadership  which 
made  possible  the  marvelous  growth  of  the  American  Ba- 
pvddic  He  had  real  convictions,  formulated  throuidi  yean 
of  eipenence  and  study;  and.  best  of  all.  he  never  lacked 
the  courage  to  fight  fCr  them  no  matter  how  unpopular  they 
mitfit  be. 

Bnr  VocBT  was  a  fMendly  man.  He  loved  people.  He  had 
qniok  sympathy  for  those  who  had  felt  the  hard  pressure  of 
calamity.  His  efforts  were  untiring  devoted  to  lifting  up 
the  dlsiressed,  that  they  might  enjoy  more  €i  the  suntfdne 
cC  hfo.  Be  was  especially  devoted  to  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  we  have  in  political  life  today— okl-age  seevtty. 

It  was  quite  fitting,  tai  his  tost  utterance  in  ttiia  Bouses 
that  he  caned  attention  to  his  pioneer  eff  arts  for  a  pension 
tat  aged  people,  and  pleaded  for  early  legislatton  to  bring 
neededrelicf  to  those  old  folks  who  have  contriboted  to  tilt 
UpbuSdtng  of  the  Nation. 


•-^ 


De4tli  has  felDO¥ed  a  great  statesman  from  *"***^  us. 
Bla  friendly  smQe  and  cheery  salutation  will  greet  us  no 


But  ate  memory  of  Baw  Focrt^  fine  Bf e  will  ever  linger 
with  those  of  us  irtio  were  privileged  to  serve  with  him  and 
en)oy  his  friendshipL 


Death  Dealing  Economy,  or  life  Ghing  lavestaiftT 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  ABIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESSNTATIVBS 
Thandag,  Man  li»  1837 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arteona.  Mr.  Speaker,  hi  the  fierce  de- 
bate that  opened  the  oonsideratlan  of  the  Ihterior  X>epart- 
ment  appropriation  bill,  it  was  repeatedly  asserted  by  the 
opposttlaa  that  our  national  frrigatian  projects,  past,  present, 
and  future,  had  been.  were,  and  woUId  be,  an  ever-increasing 
extravagance  and  sheer  waste  of  public  funds.  With  great 
vidksmmce  the  advocates  of  eomomy  pointed  to  our  unbal- 
anced Nattonal  Budget  and  our  present  natkmal  hidebtedness 
and  demanded  a  halt  in  such  appropriations.  Mow.  I  am  as 
much  ccmoenied  over  our  national  inddotedness  and  our  un- 
balanced Budget  as  any  Mfember  of  this  House.  However.  I 
would  like  to  inquire,  what  is  real  economy? 

We  have  In  this  country  millions  yet  unemployed.  Of 
course,  we  would  prefer  to  have  private  industry  call  them 
Into  employment.  I  am  in  favor  of  voting  money  for  relief, 
only  to  the  extent  of  absolute  necessity,  for  I  do  not  want  to 
pauperise  our  people.  Most  Amifricans  are  respectable  and 
want  to  work  and  earn  a  respectable  living.  Tb  the  extent 
that  the  Gtoyeznment  Is  required  to  furnish  funds  for  employ- 
ment* X  mudi  prefer  that  it  be  done  in  a  manner  to  give  us 
lasting  puMic  improvements  rather  than  that  it  be  merdy 
*1nade  wark".  vrtddi  Is  equivalent  to  chari^.  I  belteve  that 
sound  and  f easiUe  reclamation  projects  are  in  the  nature 
of  sndi  worth-white  pubttc  Improvements.  Certainly,  great 
tzTlgatlon  and  power  projects  come  wlflitai  ttmt  dass. 

It  is  true  that  most  of  the  reclamation  projects  are  west 
of  the  Mlssimlppl  River,  nAiereas  the  money  needed  to  ma- 
tertahae  them  comes  from  the  Miatlonal  TTeasmr.  This  Is 
quite  obvious  to  certain  Mteihers.  Bbwever,  there  are  three 
great  facts  in  connection  with  this  dass  of  national  improve- 
ments apparently  not  so  obvloos  to  ttiooe  same  Members. 
Ih  the  first  place,  these  great  puhBc  improvements  are  adf- 
hqiridating.  They  will  pay  for  themsdves  many  times  over. 
0Ddi  appropdatians  are  therefore  not  a  gift  but  an  bavest 
ment  la  the  second  plaee,  an  of  the  materials  and  most 
of  the  labor  ossd  In  siKh  grnt  public  WQcfcs  must  eome  from 
the  Bast.  JFte  every  man  empkyed  on  ttM  spot  several 
'others  In  remote  parts  of  the  country  are  giveu  employment* 
and  bnshiess  piosptts  accordingly.  Ih  the  third  piaoe,  ae- 
cordlng  to  the  best  authority  on  aooanmlcB,  cvn  In  times 
of  depreoston.  when  the  wheda  of  private  Industry  have 
slowed  down  or  stopped.  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Oovemment  to 
invest  Oovemment  fundi,  first*  In  a  wise  program  of  Gkiv- 
emment  building,  and  then  to  encourage  prlvade  huikthig  to 
any  feasfUe  and  reasonable  extent  naeessuy. 

Jh  this  oonnectton  we  should  note  the  wutnaMty  of  hv- 
tseests  among  the  parts  of  the  country.  Donastiiiairs  anj«- 
one  east  of  tha  Rocky  MountahM-fisd  tiMt  tt  weifld  bo  food 
bostneti  and  ecoBwmy  for  the  country  to  mftitmiie  or  stop 
Vtm  emhange  of  raw  products  from  Wsst  to  Xm*  or  of 
ffadsfaed  products  tran  Bast  to  West?  Certainly  not  That 
would  be  very  poorbastnaai.  Bbw,  the  promoting  of  great 
rechonatkm  proieets  In  the  West  is  but  a  long-run  phase  of 
ttiat  mutual  profitable  businesB 


The  Supreme  Court  Proposal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BYRON  N.  SCOTT 

OV  GALEPOSMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Frtdtm,  Maw  14, 1$37 


ABXICUE  BT  IHUBMAH  W.  ABKOUi,  SPSGIAL 
TBI  ATIOBNST  niWlBJTi 


TO 


Mr.  SOOrr.  Mr.  speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  BMwaa.  I  induda  the  fdknring  artlote.  A  Be- 
Piy,  by  Thnrman  W.  Arnold: 

tWxcm  tbm  Aaaerkwi  Bar  StwthinoB  Jooma  far  ll^p  2SST| 

A  _. 

nr 
wut. 


I 


iiiiiBiiii    enifs 
G^  TbnnBMi  W.  Arnold.  _ 

to  tlw  AttonMy 
It  te  wltn  «■&•  nluctaaoe  thaX  th*  nzttar  raHMa*  to  a 
ftom  »  mnmlwir  of  tlie  JaanaTu  bowd  Cor  an  artlflte 
tba  Presidents  Simnme  Court  pmooaid.    In  IIm 
■rgoe  in  a  bosUte  teum.  with  ttm 
malrlng  a  cumyt  Ttrtoal^  dKilod 

tlM  arttdM  appearlag  in  ihe  last  lama  of  tha  JOanMl  Ilia 
ident's  prapoaal  la  ao  tfaotharad  in  syAbollHa  and 
poatzy  ttiat  It  la  dUBealt  to  nply  In  aa  oHtady  and 
Tlilzay,  I  rqdj  to  vrltm  vbo^  for  ttia  taoat  ptt%,  ilur  at 
wliara  tlia  Ominma  Oonrt  la  oooovnad.    Such  a'^^'^^r  tm. 

as  that  tiM  Oonatttoyon  la  wbat  tba  JudgMM  tt  liTtittS 
Oonrt  oonftrola  far-roadtfng  molt  an  of  aodal 
polky,  that  JtodfM  in  tboir 
not  to  ba  raqngnlMd  by  thoa*  to 
undanlaMa.    lliaa  to  aigm  adaqoatolj  X 
of  which  af«i  tha  li^mMi  1 
too  gwat    tha  thoa  is  too  ihort. 

OdSty  onoquh.  Z  find  myartl,  aa 
pcaetial  man  to  bo  VMlMa,    Iha  aat-qp  la 

Foorthly  and  flnaDy.  a  wadlnif  of  ttia 
haa  noUad  Bay  dlqporttlon.    On&iaillyai 
I  ftna  myartf  aoraiy  twiytaa  to  ba  NImi  wlaa     IMM  la 
handktap  which  fionfffowta  mm  at  tha  atatt.   z  wlU 
handicap  bgr  iw^lawlag  tha  daaaan  whlA  tha  nokaaaMa  tor 
aaalortty  naw  «f  "  ~  " 

tha  Piaaldanni  prapoaaL 

Xn  tha  Apm  laaaa  of  thla 
alaxaaad  laadara  of  tb0  bar  and  oim  editor  hava  aate  IS 
dantly  dear  that  tha  pri4Mwal  la  Andamntally 
being  ao.  It  toUowa  that  tha  w^w  of  ala  ara 
of  a  aiaaiaihal   wnnwirHWt  ahaaaetor  Uoa  to 

r.  and  at 
anotoof 


I 
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J^FENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Ik  to  ao  Mwvw  to  ttM  to  ny  th«k  matbh  «  thing  ooiild  no* 
tB  tMi  «aimtry.  Ik  turn  fr^rr*****  clMWlMre  In  ooontrlM 
eMUwd  than  oon.    Ik  liaa  happwuwl  In  Oetxnany  uul 


.^^^. IB  Ite  MTtleto  Ut.  atamf  peinti  oak  ttek  OeimMiy  and 

Italy  annok  kiM  only  comntrf  wbleh  w  nwy  become  like.  We 
may  alao  liwime  like  tlie  Sonkh  AmerlceB  BcpabUee,  oC  wboee 
taScteiT  ICr.  Okney  aevM  to  be^  m  low  cpkntom  The  trouble 
with  Oemaay.  Ra^.  and  the  Sontb  AmeHran  BepubUea  la  that 
In  their  bUadnMe  they  bowed  down  to  the  wioog  prInetpieB.  like 
the  heetfien  Mr  — ««»rF«  the  Oennan  people,  having  a  chcrioe 
bekwMA  the  rtgbt  pnndplea  and  the  wrong  onee.  choae  the  wrong 
onea.  f^tewnttpn  of  the  Jiewe  and  *  eiilieiii  Hiinl  Judiciary  anto- 
Bwtieally  followed  (ae  etccyone  knew  they  would).  This.  Mr. 
Oimy  thinks  la  toogh  on  Oennany:  bqt  It  la  a  lucly  break  for 
1M,  twneiiw  now  labor  and  the  undcrprMleged  graopa  can  see 
the  dangva  of  getting  what  they  wank. 

>  li  aktnwted  to  Ifr.  Otney^  analyria  of  the  eomplex  oon- 

I  to  HBwpa  end  Bottkh  Aaaertca  becaaee  he  mekee  It  eo  eltple 

toadantand and  tfwwa  ftst  why  we  are  on  the  verge  of 

»  tbHe  eenntrlee.    Be  doee  ask  kaB  w.  however. 

r.  If  toe  ReaMentra  pleai  la  adoptod,  we  will  bewne  Vke  Oer- 

r.  Italy,  and/or  the  ^bath  AnMriean  BcpubUee  aeparate  and 

tn  annrertinn.  la  etlliai  ■■  am  nieiiiiiTilii  elT  oCthcm  at  the  none 


erenaany  peo- 

Oonrt  haa  bean  Tetotng  Uwa  by 

itod  by  the  langnage  of  the  Oonstttu- 

thak  tk  la  Twry  wrong  to  make  aueh  a  claim. 


,  ita  Judicial  doky  In 

Ik-to  aocord  with  the 

to  gfeee  the  flCMt  to  toe  tanr  to  oonfllck  with 

IMT  iBvaildf   And  khta^  and  only  khli^  la  aU  that 

we  think,  ki  beantttully  lUuBtrated 
e<  icr.  joaUoe  McB^rnolda  firam  the 

that  power.    81z  eenturlea  ago  to 
Ive  c(  toe  eoverelgn.    •    •    • 
irtMKt  haa  been  done  here  today. 
*    *   The  peopleli  ftmdamental  rlghta 
Some  dey  the  truto  win  be  aeen." 
Bok.  talvitoof  aDkhtab  eome  people  peniek  to  dahntog  that 
I  been  dedartag  lawe  InralM  to  a  eonqplet^  tmwar- 
maked  way.    ThU  tmfOrtoBate  tidency  la  one  of  the  dangna 
wltf«h  Mr.  Otoay  la  warning  tie  to  tola  article.    It  would 
ha  ae  bad  if  aodi  resMrika  wave  confined  to  Irretpiiiiinile  peo~ 
to*  tk  la  dangenwii  to  find  them  to  the  higheak  placea.    Bor 
Stone,  to  the  A.  A.  A.  eeee.  ^earfy  Intimated 
MMT  to  the  eaewJae^  otf  w^^  toey 
Ml  onfef  ba^  ttaatted  hy  their  own  eeonomlo  predSeetlone.    And 
OUir  Jlitlee  INgtii  wee  evm  moee  ouleftwAeu  and  ^edflc 

to  the  nrflway  penakm  Oeae  irtien 


tke  eMMtorion  reaped  li  a  dcnarture  from  ooond  prto- 
li  piaoia  an  uuwauantod  ^1"»*f****»>  vpaa  the  commerce 

toa  Ooort,  Mr.  Otoey  aagra.  are  "nntme"  end 

'      ~   to  publle  ere  *tela* 

u**'  <Ih  filtnaai  to  Mr.  Oinay.  however.  It  ebouM  be  mM 

'   from  Me  artlde  le  that  be  la 
loatlee  Skene. 
-,,  -_-^^  .^..  to  Npeak  the  langnage  of 
to  pWbile.) 

i^lMmt  the  Gouit  not 
ere.  however,  not  the  mato 
oat: 

Oonrk  and 

to 

by  reeeen  of  them 

to  aol  to  be  Biw»awil  with  the  Augv  tohtfeak  to  the  propoeai 

Ihak  Ctontk" 

far  human  llb- 
to  aay  abouk  the  old  eoort 


Ledber  potota  out  another  qie<dfle  danger  which  no  one 
dee  haa  thought  of.  "What",  he  aska.  "would  happen  to  Sfcato 
rl^ta.  for  wratnpK  If  the  Preeldent  were  to  appotot  the  Honorable 
JtOm  Dtckineon  ***.**  I  oonfeea  that  thle  Is  a  real  body 
blow  beeauie  Mr.  DIcklneon'e  praeent  poaltlon  aa  general  aoUottor 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Ballroad  la  such  an  effective  dliyilae  for  hla 


The  next  article  le  by  George  Wharton  Pepper.  Mr.  Pepper  li 
eonvlneed  that  the  enhugement  of  the  Court  in  effect  amounta  to 
the  unoonetltutional  removal  of  the  extotlng  Juatlcee,  even  though 
they  are  apreai^  permitted  to  remato  by  the  act  itaelf .  Thle  la 
an  toteraettng  Idea,  but  the  writer  confeeeee  that  he  doee  not 
understand  It  very  well. 

The  reet  of  MT.  Pn>per^  discussion,  however,  is  quite  dear 
because  it  deals  wlto  the  broader  teaues  of  freedom  and  reepect 
for  government  on  which  all  sound  lawyers  agree.    Be  eaye: 

*^ere  the  question  Is  not  whether  A  or  B  shall  be  elected  to 
pidltlcal  office  but  whether  A  and  B  shall  be  deprived  of  their 
guarantiee  of  civil  and  religious  liberty." 

He  seee  in  the  plan  danger  to  labor  and  the  Jews  and  toe  Oatho- 
llos  and  the  eehoiols,  and  potots  out  that  prof  eeeora,  like  the  writer, 
are  foee  to  education  wlthto  its  own  household,  becauee  they  do 
not  realise  that  the  defeat  of  the  plan  is  essential  to  aeartemlo 
freedom^  He  obeervee  that  "Unless  labor  leaders.  Jews,  Oathoilca. 
educatora,  and  editors  oome  to  their  aensee  before  it  is  too  late 
toey  will  find  toemsdves  to  an  America  which  is  anythtng  but  a, 
land  of  the  free." 

Mr.  Peeler's  article  is  particularly  ^oomy  because  he  Shows 
that  so  far  as  this  generation  is  concerned  the  harm  hae  already 
been  done.  When  Mr.  Booeevett  agreed  wlto  the  dlesfnttng  JUa- 
tioea  that  the  A.  A.  A.  was  not  forbidden  by  the  CXmstttotkm.  but 
was,  therefore,  ctestroyed  by  Judicial  veto.  Mr.  Pepper  saya,  "Be 
did  mors  liarm  to  10  aeoonds  than  patriots  can  rqMUr  to  a  gen- 
eratton."  It  was  MT.  Wallaoe.  however,  who  drove  toe  last  nail 
to  the  coffin,  according  to  MT.  Vtpptit,  who  eaya:  "When  his  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  publicly  critidaed  the  A.  A.  A.  decision  aa  a 
legaUaed  steal'  he  was  subordinating  the  good  of  hla  country  to 
an  emotional  satisfaction.  Such  Intemperate  eqireesions  by  men 
to  high  pUoe  give  great  encouragement  to  the  lawless  dement  to 
toe  oountiy    •    •    •." 

Thoe  le  an  toterestlng  paradox  here  which  is  dUBcult  to  explain 
to  toe  layman  and  which  even  toe  writer  does  not  understand 
very  well.  ITiat  paradox  is  toe  fact  that  it  is  perfectiy  proper 
t(x  Justices  of  toe  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stotee  to  write 
dlasentlng  oplzilonB,  but  highly  dangerous  and  subverdve  to  repeat 
the  eentlments  contolntng  these  (pinions  to  puhUo. 

Mr.  Pepper's  fourto  and  concluding  potot  is  as  follows: 

"But  toe  meet  dangerous  of  all  the  oonaequenoee  of  toe  Pred- 
dent's  proposal  la  the  inevitable  Impairment  of  respect  for 
government." 

Thia  argument  haa  a  c«rtato  familiarity.  The  writer  recaUa 
that  to  1S38.  toe  doaing  days  of  prohibition,  a  pdl  was  taken  by 
a  national  economic  or^mleation  of  prcMninent  lawyers  and  eoon- 
omiata.  They  were  asked  to  point  out  what  they  oonddered  the 
greateat  danger  facing  America.  An  overwhelming  maJoriW  said 
that  it  was  lack  of  reqpect  for  law.  The  depression  which  f dbywed 
Indicated  that  the  lade  of  respect  tcx  law  engendered  by  the  pro- 
hibition  amendment  was  actually  not  such  a  real  dMigar  aa 
something  dae  itoich  the  distlngtilshed  lawyers  and  eoonomlsts 
overlodced  at  the  time — to  wit.  maldistribution  of  purdiasing 
power  throughout  the  country.  However,  "lack  of  reqpeet"  la  the 
kind  of  argument  toe  older  generation  alwaya  uaee  against  toe 
younger,  nnd  toerefore  it  is  not  surprising  to  eee  It  bA**Wng  up 
agato  in  the  debate  on  the  Preddenfa  proposal. 

The  next  big  gun  to  go  off  is  Mr.  Oeorge  Bogert.  Mr.  Oeorga 
Bogert  la  a  legal  acfadar  like  the  writer  and  not  a  practietog 
lawyer.  Thla  makee  him  a  little  more  cautious  to  hla  predlettans 
of  disaster  because  legal  echolars  are  not  doedy  in  touch  wlto 
toe  world  of  affairs  and  therefore  more  academic  and  less  practical. 
However.  Mr.  Bogert  \»  convinced  on  the  mato  laaue,  and  that  la 
that  "he  ki  forced  to  see  to  the  new  plan  f^nittMng  subtty  im- 
moral and  dishonest  *  *  *."  Mr.  Bogert  is.  of  ootirse.  not  the 
kind  of  man  who  is  willing  to  Justify  immorality  of  any  kind  and 
therefore  he  is  against  the  plan. 

Mr.  Donovan  then  q>eaks.  He  andyaes  the  groiqa  that  aie 
to  Inuntoent  danger  from  the  plan.  They  are  reUgloua  gioupa, 
racial  groiqiw,  dtizens  of  foreign  descent,  labor  imions,  and  persons 
chaiged  wlto  crime.  All  of  toese  people  would,  to  Mr.  Donovan'a 
opialon.  be  to  a  bad  way  If  more  Justloee  w««  added  to  the  Court 
under  the  plan. 

Thm  comee  Dean  Smith,  of  Columbia  Univerdty.  Be  admlto 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  "read  toto  the  Constitution  limita- 
tions upon  ttie  powers  of  government  not  required  by  Ite  lan- 
guage." Be  ttonka  thla  is  a  bad  ttong.  However,  he  bellevea  that 
whan  the  Siqxeme  Court  goes  wrong  13  Statee  eeattered  todlaorhn- 
toatdy  all  over  the  country  should  be  pomitted  to  perpetuate 
that  error  forever  by  having  toe  power  to  bloek  an  amendment. 
Of  eourse,  as  a  schdar  he  knows  that  toe  Prealdent's  plan  la 
oanstttatlomal.  However,  he  thinks  that  it  Is  a  very  weak  potot 
to  the  Constttutton  and  that  toe  constitutional  fathers  were  very 
wrong  to  giving  to  Congreaa  this  power  to  avoid  an  tmrttaoo 
lietawu  toe  Court  and  the  legldatxire.  He  proves  this  by  qitf»t-tng 
Mr.  James  Bryoe.  an  ghgllahmsn,  who  saw  this  -t*T*^^t  which  the 
fathers  had  made  and  called  it  "a  weak  potot."  Dean  Smito  now 
laalste  ttiak  the  time  has  come  to  create  a  sort  of  ttntlmfutal 


g 


to  the  Oenatiknllak'liaeoaeokkhas  nrialaal  biondar  of 
the  Skkhsn  pototed  ouk  by  Jai;nee  Bryoe.  Be  doea  not  think  that 
khia  asnttmental  ■»»**h»«himm|,i  should  be  sitomitted  to  the  people 
bsrawae  Ik  te  toe  hard  for  thau  to  waderatand.  Bla  theery  la  as 
foUowa:  Oongreas  should  aot  attanpt  to  eaarctae  a  oonattkatloBMa 
powet  oesr  khe  Oowrk  wnlsss  tti  la  not  only  a  powsr  khak  hM  bean 
iven  to  Congrsas  but  alao  a  power  that  oqgM  to  haaw  baaa  given 
la  other  wesda.  flong'sas  enghk  aot  to  exsrslae  any 
powsBs  wtooh  v^ere  gtvea  but  ttolcb  ou^  aok  to 
««>  glveev  aveia  khoui^>  to  doing  so  they  ooBcactaai 
tokerpretattona  which  tjba  ooock  om^k  aok  to  iwso 
TMs  polak  to  a  vsry  adwiarly  one  and  saqulraa  a  good 
•kady.  If  yon  read  Ik  over  aad;  over  agato  aeveralktoM^tk 
more  dear  than  on  the  first  reading.  Be  to  agatoak  tho 
•oholarly  giouadB.  and  for  uk.  BoaaavetTs  ganaral  ob| 
aeei¥Mnte  gowada.  Be  to  kooj  good  a  Issal  sohoiar  to 
awmomlo  Idaaa  to  gat  alaad  ap  wtkh  hto  togal  ansa. 
Hon.  Vkaak  B.  Atwood.  of  too  Jaflasaon  GMy  bar.  flxaa 

«hok  to  kha  barrage.    Judge  

eaya:  Tf  aothtog  auna  than  '^nmirtant  >">ia^n>  of  asw  bload  to 

would  hardly  ba  «bal- 
By  tlito  bo  aMaaa  khak  If  ttM  ~ 


'«f 
kb 
to 


bigbaitar  of  kba 

basB  to  ba  objeettvo  and 
to  ba  saaUatle  r         - 
to  khak  andu  aa 


hope  to  ossry 
plaa  to 


aay  toonbla.  tola  plaa  would  ba  aU  ngbk.    Ik  to  the 
of  khe  PneldenkiB  ^aa  to  4vold  aa  taipssss  lislwsaii  Iho  to^ 


dropped,  be- 


latura  and  kha  Oourk,  whteh^ndfs  Atwood  khiaka  to 
podtlon  to  a  Uktto  Ilka  Doaa  Smito'a.  eooonk  that  be  thiafcs  that 
tho  power  of  Ooagtass  ovar  Itis  psroaaaal  or  tba  Oaovt  to  portKtiy 
an  n^  to  easrdsa  wbea  thspe  to  ao  particular  oeeaalon  for  it. 
Be  to  vwy  mnoh  woaxled  about  aoeaethlng  which  beoalto  labaohxte 
eoUeettvlam".  wbtob  ba  aago  haa  atosady  dsatooysd  kha  demooradea 
of  oonttaankal  BaRipa.  Ha  eloa»  wtOi  a  tomOlar  quototlon  from 
the  weU-kaowa  poek  MOevlaa. 

On  flntohtog  Judge  Atoraod'a  lartlda.  the  wnker,  wfw  bad  been  on 
the  reodvfag  and  of  kUa  barra*!.  Cbaa^Kfak  that  the  flrtag  bad  ended. 
Bowerer,  he  eoon  found  that  ha  waa  —«**-*—'  The  editors  of  kha 
Journal  did  aok  eoaalder  thatT thaae  a^^  heavy  togal  hiiallasis 
wars  quite  mflatonk  to  blow  {toe  plaa  oompiBkBly  out  of  water; 
eo.  to  make  thlnga  abaotutdy  olire.  Ihey  dropped  aa  editorial  bomb 
on  It  of  more  than  uaaal  welgbk  and  toasrto;. 

I  am  glad,  however,  that  tola  editorial  bomb 
it  makes  some  thtoga  clear  whldi  had 

themacivea.  For  laatanoe.  MT.  Pepper  had  said 
that  the  plan  waa  really  one  for  the  lemovd  of  the  Judgee,  to  sptte 
of  the  fact  that  the  propoeed  statute  not  oeily  let  the  Judgee  stoy 
but  preaeired  their  right  to  vote  aad  to  daUvor  'y'lifmT!  and  Mr. 
Lecher  tothnatad  that  the  plaa  might  be  unoonstftutioBal  becauee 
tk  "tanatttnkee  aa  uneoaetttuktoeial  aktea^  to  ddeyate  leglaisttvo 

— ^' — "y  •*-  •^- r  "^  *~^^'[ ^ "11  I  If  Irr  Tlia  Trialrteail 

of  asurpU^  toglSlattea  powsrs.'^  Boto  of  tbssa  tdaai;  and  parttoo* 
latly  the  leak,  are  very  nnmpllratad.  Uke  tlia  tonito  illmenslmi. 
aad  a  littie  dUBeUlt  to  vrasp.  I  thought  at  first  that  MT.  Leeher 
that  the  dedstoo  on  the  Wi 
the  aot  Itadf 
dsdartog  It  ouaiaUtuUonal  would  eerkalaly  ba 
However,  the  editorial  dears  the  difficulty  rap  very  nioety  by 
tog  out  that  tf  the  aew  IV-Jndge  Court  ehooM  deelMa  the 
den^  propooal  ooiMkltaklaBial  booauaa  It  f  oBowed  kba  totter  of  tba 
Oeaiakttutloa.  It  would  be  aa  naoonatttuttons 
editorial  pate  tt  to  tbto  way: 

"If  the  propoeed  act  vtototas  the  qjirtk  of  kho 
toreatena  the  breakHtowa  of  aa  ssssnrisl  park  ef  tt^ 
motallty*  ovtalnly  forblda  It.   TO  act 
ahnpiy  to  axsretoe  a  brute  power.   And  the  alrtk  to 
than  the  letter.    Aa  long  aa  the  spirit  of  ths  OisnelUMUcn"  to  toi- 
lowed.  theca  wfll  be  aoadl  troohto  about  the 
Instrumsnt  and  guaranty  of  our  liberties  to 
letter  to  followed  to  dlsregaid  of  the  wftttk^ 

Tha  more  the  wrlksr  oasMMsrs  khto 
tianal  morality^,  the  aMVS   he 

Tba  besoky  of  tbto  ktod  of  asgumaaik  to  that  to 

1,  ao  that  tor  «aa  ba 
boto  sideeof  aay  aioral  qaeattoB  allboul  tba  assr  bali« 
wlto  vtoak  kha  Oonstltutton  sotuaUy  aays^    llooaan.  I  da  aok 
khtok  It  to  fair  for  nae  to  uae  on  my  ode  aa  argument 
thought  up  by  the  oppealto  aide,  ao  I  wlU  aok  do  tt., 
Tha  edttoclal  eloate  on  a  high  poetto  note,  aa  foUowa; 

"Zk  waa  aok  auida  wlto  tha  mrrnntains: 
1ft  to  aok  one  wiQi  toe  deep: 
-         -  tk; 


X  have 


tba  Olvtl  Witt.   Xr  Ibnr 


of  It 


khto 


Ik 


mmM.  ktmaa.  aad  am  atfll  aok  qutto 
na  that  mora  men  abooid  be  added  to  toe 
Baqpreme  Court  or  xwk.  In  any  avank,  tk  to  oertalaly  a  very  lovely 
thoqgfat.  beantlfuny  uipreaaBiL  aad  qotta  to  taaplng  wlto  tho 
general,  atmoapbsrs  of  the  mkba  tosua  of  tha  JiooznaL 

I  hope  that  the  reader  wffl  undaratand  from  Ihto  brief  nvtov 
«f  the  April  baoa  of  the  Joonal  why  I  waa  zaiuekaat  to  latao- 
dooa  a  aote  of  doobk  or  ladE  of  fUth  to  such  a  xovSval 
I  do  aok  wkto.  bowever.  to  end  my  rkirtow  off  that 


a  dkukiea  all  I  oms  d 
_  _      .  wbleh  abow  why  X 

to  not  only  a  oomaaD-aeaee  meaauia  buk  alaa  a 
■saUiodof 
la  tha  fink  plaos^  I 
of  a 
Spato.  or  Souto  Aaaartea.   tt  to 
really  baafiaid  ef 
of  aa  •JMt^iai^f^i  — 

of 
of  hope 

.  X  aaavk  that 
wm  happm  ta  fttkore  geaerakkoaa  to 
totoeia  did  not 
B.  tbay  equM  have  dona  nottatog  to  pflrank  tk. 

of  tha  Olvl^  War  men  -  .   - 

autetnobOe  v  aaiy  of  IBe  kacaasa 

ptoee  to  tbto  eou^ry.   Zh  1MB  ao  one  bad  anr  Idea  of 
and  maguikuds  of  tba  daiaeaalwt  wbtob  was  to  t^tktw. 
portsmyaifUBMnk  doea  aoTdesarva  a  piaos  to  a  i«tlS  ( 
alon  of  «i»to  iii'trHtii 

Bi  the  third  plaea;  X 
tha  uaifced  States  dosa  aot  oreaent  tha  ipffftefit  of 
tnOetol  trtooaal  'j— Mug  to  aa  sliisoiilMas  ef 
Ik  haa  loak  too  eoaBdenoe  of  large  aaoktans  of  tba  *T*Ttnn  murtft 
beeauee  ik  tapweute  two  nxutnaBy  tnoooneOUAto  groopa  wMob 
swiag  back  aad  fbrth  meearOt^  to  the  optotai  v  one  or  tab 
men.  The  very  fact  that  wiieUtoUoBal  law  to  now  balag  xifsnud 
to  aa  "Bebeito^  tauuT  todteatea  the  oooplate  IsA  offiifto  to  tbt 

lectioaa.    TX>  take  a  eonspieuous  ottanpie.  I  <b  nortito  hamSfw 
one  eaa  deny  that  eeaaattkutlonal  taw  today  to  IB  Tfffrt^l^tt 
fnaloa  wlto  the  Chifltey  Coal  Act  dectoton  aad  ttot  "^  '  '  "■ 
Aot  deolalon.  both  akanding  aa  tha  taw  of  Hto  toad. 
m  the  fmrto  plaoa,  I  aas«k  that  tba  Ooott  ^ 
of  two  bitter  iwwHsJtabte  gronpa  who  asa  _ 
from  tha  beaich.  even  to  aa  atoipla  aattoattan  aa 
by  toe  Beradon  cast,  when  no  social  te  anoanmto  polfctoai  but 
only  civil  Bbsrty.  waa  tovotved.   Hamdoa  waa  keck  tojaa  tor  a 
6-to-8  dsototon.   Bs  was  Utosatad  by  a  S-to-C  ^Stfon.nii^aa 


to  aiippused  to  prataet  htoL    Tha  Oosoet 

f  1  'tfTi'irtlaWft  xp""}  w?^  prsMm  Ite 


tea 


la  toe  fifto  ptaoe.  I  aasM't  that  when  a  court  wMeB  to  atoaoatol 
to  repriaent  the  Ideal  of  rule  at  taw  and  tba  sftoML  at  aafVaial 
unity  beoomas  a  bitter  battleground  batwaaa  IT"***!  iH*Hwf 
tha  oBily  reaiady  to  to  mppotxA  aton  on  the  Ooort  % ' 
a  of  tba  function  tba  Obost  muak  aiay 
to  eyiTM'lHr  adequate  j"«y*'<*T  ^  ^ 
Inattkotten  torn  by  surh  tstsKnal  dimenalon  d 
of  leadenldp  whui  the  Snprema  Oovt  of  tha  matted 
te  the  Aaasricaa  paopte. 

Mora  pototo  eould.  of  oootos.  ba  addMl  an 
these  aasertlona  conld.  X  totofc.  ba  taakovad  by : 
meat.   I  eea.  bowew.  no  j^otot  to  tbto  tnpt  «C 
Tha  real  sfiUMlii  to  balaaen  psanOcal  eoaaaa 
irtjeTtoiaii,    ta  aneb  a  stniggto  |gsa>ihliis  to 
detailed  facte;  analogy  to  mora  a 

Ceaturtaa  ago  paopte  leskad  at  khe 
upon  eoelal  Inetttutlona  today.    Bach  organ  had. ite 
tlbn  ami  nnyi^Tir  who  tnttiiaiiart  that  tba  In 
not  the  beet  oanatttotion  that  could  havo 
oommunlcatad  for  bera^.  la  auch  a  ***""1t  of  fji'^i^iri  tha 

found  to  Peru.    It  to  now  oalled  quiatoa. 

T7p  to  thatthaa  the  renaedy  for  tever  bad  been  Uaadli«  the  pa- 
tieat.  Ik  was  an.  cneDank  reiaedy,  bacaatoe  it  waa  at  tba  anaa 
time  ao  logleal  aad  so  iTIsagieiabhi  Xk  waslotlnd  baeaoM  fbvar 
was  supiwjasd  to  be  a  hnaaor  whleb  had  gotkea  lato  the  blood. 
Obviously  to  tmA  to  ba  dsatosd  out  befsre  tba  pokton*  atood  «iy 
chaaoe  of  iweorary.  Mora  paopte  died  of  fitfoiliiw  tbaa  «t  toaar. 
But  tt  waa  all  to  a  good  oaaae.  tor  wan  they  aok  iaIlliM  rM  of 
humorat  (I  should  esptato  that  tbto 
It  waa  nek  a  deUhsrate  practteal  Jtte  oa  the 

The  tact  that  tbto  sum  for  few 
faito  Biaa  bad  to  tk   Xa 


I 


1 


^■) 
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It  EM*  taam 


ueo 

mfltariag  ttatff  wm  amnCTWI  to  be  good  for 
Aaractar.    Aa  tba  SiqwHoe  Oourt  hM  fir»- 

^ .        only  naUm  that  w  Have  got  a  Cooatttu- 

tt  pUidMa  aad,  tbewrfora.  fiwit  ear*  sbould  be  Ukiux 
aot  to  ao  eomtnie  n  tbat  tt  doaa  not  ittnclfc  beeanae  otberwlae  we 
tfl  about  It. 

aiguad  tlM  wtaa  men  of  the  Middle  Age*.  » 

riwmlT  like  Ulaeillm,  ahoold  not  Uglitly  be  ttanown 

•  In  faevr  o(  one  vtoldte  atmpiy  OMde  tbe  pattant  fad  better. 

!•  vera  alto  people  wbo  diaUtad  the  Jwnlta.  who  potatod 

that  grave  4taac»  that  if  Jaaottleat  reaaedlee  were  und  the 

ml^t  be  plui«ed  Into  Jeeultlam— j«at  aa  today  nHrvooa 

thWBdir  that  tC  nwtlry^  powv  la  land  to  eoive  nattonal 

wm  beooma  Uke  OenBaaf .  or  Italy,  or  we  wlB 

etart  drlnklBg  vodka  like  ttie  Bmetana    Then 

na  a  thM  grevp  who  wwe  learned  in  tbe  grnat  funda- 

pfteeiplea  ofaaedlelne  handed  down  by  the  oonatttgttonal 

of  the  hanaaa  oaaatttatlan.    Theae  aeoD  proved  by  ex- 

tntothemedietf  optofcma  oC  the  peat 

Oalen.  m  «lto  «( the  faet  that  he  had  never  heard  of  quinine. 

aed  to  tt  on  grtnc^pie  end  that  he 

In  hla  groM  whenever  it 

toted  oak  that  qiilnlne  waa  a 
cauaed  only  aa  artmctal  leoovery. 
mtobt  fael  better  at  the  ttaa.  bat  he  would  raaUy 
dfme  lat«  beeaMe  he  had  violated  the  fundamental 
of  medldne  and  left  the  aoskiae  haeeare  etUl  to  the 
to  pnf  beomae  th^  always  did  die  later. 
What  advantage  thla  teaipocary  rellaC,  theee  great  autborltlae  aald. 
U  In  orthf  tt  we  ondannlae  the  moad  and  fondamantal  prtadpioe 
•(  aMdMBe.  ileiiinj  our  rMpeot  for  medical  aathority,  turn  the 
wtold  over  to  the  Jeeulta.  laaviag  the  noxloua  hnmoore  etill  In 
the  Moed.   Midlaal  prtndploa  an  net  thlage  which  changB  from 

«irtodar. 

And  w  Che  Utatvenllf  of  Varia,  whidk  oocupled  to  the  efw  of 
iMMMi  end  maMwueliie  pcoale  dmoet  the  mme  idaoe  that  the 
Bunfi  ODivt  of  the  Uhtted  atatee  dom  today,  banned  the  uee 
«(  oatahM  aa  a  sitoedy  by  any  pfayeMan  under  Ite  jvledlctkm. 

Itow.  tbe  odd  thiBf  ahool  ttle  hMorloal  tnddaiit  wee  that 
there  warn  many  peepb  at  the  time  who  knew  that  quinine  wae 
a  b^ler  rmaedy  f«c  faver  than  WeeiHi^  they  did  not  think 
thalttc  fniMliiMiilel  prtndplai  of  medlctoe  required  that  tt  be 
baOHidr^^Che  wttamMe  who  havu  tiattted  to  oppoettkm  to  the 
niiilUMni  pmoatd  hava  jraotHwlly  aU  been  awe  that  the  ma- 
Jeitty  of  the  wipreme  Ooort  hM  been  mlelnterpretiog  the  Oon- 
~  »  many  to  the  Kiddia  Agae  who  felt  the  eeme 

on  qolntoe.    Bat.  thay  eald.  to  eptte  of  thla, 
la  toe  time  ft*  an  md  men  and  true  to  eome  to  the  aid  of 
Qhtvenlky  of  Peria.  It  la  mnch  better,  they  eolemnly  totooed. 
any  emonnt  of  euSMtog  and  ormfnakm,  even  that 
iSher  than  damage  the  pwetlge  of  that  great  medt- 
Where  wwddtoe  leainliM  of  the  Middle  Agee  be 
tf  tt  weto  not  liar  tbe  Qtatvenlty  of  Ptotif    Themfom.  If  we  are 
to  bito  cay  pvtootolH  left,  we  mart  not  damage  the  autoortty 
■ttmioB  by  any  cemawa-eeaeemMiods.    Mertlntne 
too  fMt  aayltow.  they  eald.  and  we  have  got  to 
to  ord«  to  feaep  tt  back.    Xa  tUa  parOeuiar  effort  their 
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loBf  tlBW  atoee  thla  toddMt  to  tbe  hiatory  ef 
4.   Wa  know  now.  hawaiai.  that  had  aiara  Uberal- 


put  on  tfea  faodty  it  woidd  not 
bat  galaad.    Wb  know  that  the  toetttattooe 
'wouM  not  have  faOea.   We  kaow  that  laatttu- 
not  tiMn  to  autoort^  adMai  ooanpoeed  of 


a  they  do  aot  keep  up  to 
oourt,  ha*  ever  been  de- 
re  ahrewt  of  tbe  tluMa. 
the  Middle  AgM  to 
we  live. 


livslily  «f  T^mOMMrt  f or  th«  Tcnttwrj  oC  HawmU 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

H^^.  JOHN  J.  DEMPSEY 


Df  THE  HOX78S  07  SEPSESKMTATIVES 


tito  f oOowtDc  mohifeloa 


I  introduced  at  a  meeting  held  by  the  Committee  on  l^errl- 
toiies  (tf  the  House  of  Re^esentatives  on  liAay  12.  1937: 

Whereee  HawaU  la  an  organlaed  Terrltwy  and  liaa  been  ta- 
eotporated  toto  the  United  Statea  as  an  integral  part  thereof,  and 
aa  sudd  la  entitled  to  equaUty  of  treatment  with  other  parU  of 
the  United  8tatae;  and 

Whereaa  this  committee,  after  hearings  on  December  S9-at, 
IMS.  approved  a  bin  afflnnlng  the  right  of  the  Ttorltory  of  Bawan 
to  "share  upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  any  of  the 
Stafeae^  to  the  benefits  of  ▼arlous  spedfled  Ftederal-ald  acts,  wtileh 
measure  waa  enacted  Into  law  on  March  10.  19M  (43  Stat.  17.  Ig). 
and  recogalasd  the  principle  of  equaUty  of  treatment  to  Pbdaral 
leHlslatliiii.  and 

vVhereea  It  Is  the  duty  and  province  of  this  committee  to  OM 
that  the  rts^te  and  Intorests  of  the  Terrltary  of  HawaU  are  reooc- 
nlaed  and  lespected:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Besoieed,  That  this  committee  hereby  afflnns  that  the  Terrl- 
tary of  HawaU  Is  enUtled  to  equaUty  of  treatment  with  the  Stotee 
to  aU  matters  of  general  legislation:  and  be  It  further 

Beidped,  That  a  copj  of  this  resolutkm  be  qpread  upon  tha 
permanent  mtoutee  of  this  committee,  and  a  copy  thereof  be  de- 
Uvered  to  each  and  every  committee  conslrtering  leglalatlop  which 
toe  Teirttory  of  Hawaii. 


Dedicatioii  of  Federal  Baildins:,  Galesburg,  ID. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  CHESTER  THOMPSON 

OF  ILLmOIB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  14,  1937 


AX3DBE8S  BT  HON.  JAMEB  A.  FABLXT  AT  QALBBUBO.  ttj. 

AFBIL27,  1937 


Ifr.  THOMPSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rccou>,  I  include  the  following 
address  delivered  by  Hon.  James  A.  Farley,  the  Postmaster 
General  of  the  United  States,  at  the  dedication  of  the  new 
Oalesburg.  BL.  Federal  building,  on  April  27. 1937: 

It  la  a  real  pleaeure  for  me  to  be  here  In  Oaleebiirg  today,  and 
have  the  himar  of  participating  with  the  dtlaens  of  this  pro- 
gieeslie  western  Illinois  dty  In  the  dedication  of  your  new  VMeral 
bulldliv. 

ThlB  qdendld  edifice,  which  stands  as  a  memorial  and  ^mbol 
of  our  national  strength  and  unity  le  the  oOlclal  headquartem  la 
Oaleeburg  of  the  American  Oovemment.  It  Is  a  buUdlng  for  the 
nee  of  au  the  pec^le  and  one  which  wae  erected  by  the  preeent 
admimetratlon  for  the  purpose  of  enabUng  the  residents  of  this 
eoaamunlty  to  receive  better  maU  serrlce  than  they  have  at  any 
time  m  the  history  of  the  Oaleeburg  post  oflloe. 

Thienew  Oaleriiurg  PMsral  buU<Ung  Is  one  of  hundreds  of  new 

buildings  that  haye  been  and  are  being  constructed 

"  the  country  under  the  preeent  administration's  poet- 

ng  program.    This  particular  project  was  authorbMd 

under  the  act  of   Oongreas  of  June   19,    1084,   at  which  time 


$102,000  waa  allotted  for  the  acquisition  of  land  and  the  ccmstruc* 
tlon  of  a  new  Pbderal  buUdlng  for  this  city. 

When  the  hletory  of  the  current  era  iM  written.  I  have  no  doubt 
bttt  that  the  piibllo-warke  program  (rf  Preeldent  Rooeerelt.  which 
made  ttUs  buUdlag  poastble,  wlU  be  recorded  as  one  of  the  moat 
bnportant  single  factors  bi  bringing  us  out  of  the  recent  economic 
depiemloa  whldi  had  engulfed  the  country  when  Preeldent  Booas* 
velt  took  oOoe  4  years  ago. 

In  Inaugurating  this  program  and  carrying  It  through  In  the 
faoe  of  Tlgoroue  oppoeltlon  and  hoetUe  crltlclam,  he  made  certain 
that  proverlty  would  reach  Into  every  eectlon  and  comer  of  the 
United  Statee.  Be  guarded  against  one-sided  or  sectional  reeov- 
vy.  The  return  to  better  times  In  our  agricultural  areas,  to  which 
Oalesbvrg  and  the  neighboring  eountryalde  so  w^  atteet  Is  bal- 
aaeed  on  the  other  hand  by  tb»  revival  of  trade  and  Industrr  in 
ear  gnat  commercial  and  industrial  centers. 

Ttoday  we  are  enjoying  the  fruits  of  the  wise  poUdee  enacted 
under  the  able  and  humane  leadership  of  Preeldent  Booeerelt  dnr^ 
mg  the  past  4  years.  Our  banks  are  sound  and  solvent,  Indastnr 
hae  been  restored,  the  farm  nurkets  have  been  raecued  from  ruin- 
OUB  pricea.  and  the  laboring  people  of  this  great  Natton  are  at  hMi 
•ySS*-*'*^."*?*  **  '  ■•^  "'^  fsr-rsachlng  promaerity. 

trtoe  in  Oaleeburg  for  the  purpose  of  taking  part  with  you  m 
S»^"*^gg°»  «<  70VX  new  poet-oOce  building,  it  Is  only  fitting 
tf»t  I  talk  to  yoa  on  the  subject  of  the  United  Statee  FMd 
Oet  vice. 

Aa  for  thepostal  earvloe  here  In  Oaleeburg.  our  records  at  the 
Dspertmeat  *"  W^-***TigtTm  «~T!fete  that  tha  u*ral  poal 


WM  estrtillAad  jw«  100  yearn  ago.  «m  fleptemtar  JO.  107. 
wtth  M.  H.  Lossy  aa  ita  first  i OnasUii.  X  ww  Intarsoled  In  leak- 
ing back  over  the  early  hietoty  of  Oaleebiiig  and  Its  postal  esrrloa 
to  kam  the*  Foetmaslar  Lossy  jOHM  here  aa  a  aettler  taaoa  WhItsa- 
bora.  IB  S9  own  State  ef  New  JTork.  tha  peer  prior  «o  hto  mmoU^ 
■ssnt  as  postaaatar.  X  waa  a]a<>  Intereeted  to  bum  thaS  Oalmbarg 
derived  Ms  name  from  Bev.  OcMrge  W.  Qales.  another  settler  frooa 
Whiteeboro,  who^  aooording  ti^  the  eeily  hletory  df  UTHials.  had 
been  appotnted  to  proeure  eettlers  for  the  proposed  colony  at 


The  earUeet  neord  of  poetal  yeoelptB  at  the 
la  for  the  veer  MM.  when  the  as*  veoelpSi  at  the  local  poet 
oofy  OML    Thle  figure  la  ha  strlfctaK  oontraet  to  ihe  i 
at  the  neleshuig  poM  oflee  Xor  t 
Ml  to  gldMSL. 
8lnce  the  eotahilahaaant  of  the  Oalaehaqg  post  oAse  100 

bean  served  by  Iftp 
Be^ph  Bawthone.  trtm  was 


ef  the  United  States,  In  the 


January  10.  1006.  In  thle  oonjnertton  I  want  to  aay  tti*  X  doubt 
If  OalaslHm,  hae  seer  Mpsived  bettv  mall  sMflos  than  It  Is  neslv- 
IBC  today  under  PoetBuatar  BewthonM  and  hie  etaff  ef  lesal  eaa- 
plQjFsss.  aU  of  whom  are  Madertog  •  She  pubUo  ewlea  to  the 
gftblssl^ 

X  hatve  parflrlpeted  in  tha 
In  prantlf  eUy 
wliloh  X  have  aaade  a 
_  _  aottaaa  of  the  Postal 

.  of  which  areainwet  unkjJMwn  to  the  aeerMo  cItlaBn. 
Owing  to  tha  gaograpMeal  Jocatloa  of  Oaleeburg  and  tta 
tsnee  aa  a  poetal  cwibsr  to  tha  sjdlaeeut  rural  fam 
I  felt  that  you  would  be  Interested  In  hearing  Titrotithlng  about  the 
Pest  OSes  nspaiiissiii^  Bural  MaU  Ssrvtoe.  one  of  tho  asoet  im- 
portant hranehas  of  tha  UMted  States  Pootol  Ssrvta 
imich  servee  approKlmately  aSfiOOfiM  patrona. 

The  first  rural  maU  aendee  hi  the  Uhtted  Statea  waa 
a*  OMTlee  Town,  SaOtown.  and  UvlUa  to  Weet  Vhgtato 
1.  1806.  and  tt  was  IcH  than  »  montte  latar  whan  Ihs 
laail  rauto  waa  wtoWtrtied  to  tlw  Stato  ef  XUInole.    This  totter 
route,  which  operated  from  the  Auburn,  BL,  poat 


ont  ef  tlse 
1.  1001. 

routee  were  W.  M.  Wooleey.  Wi 
Kttigfat.  aooording  to 
At 


which  are 


to 


Smt  rtnal 
M.  Tinglldar,  and  Danlei  O. 


rural: 


ito<  . 

IdO  mttsa,  ^M  en 
thahopottoal  matt  boaae. 
to  tiy  Stato  of  XUnola  1J86  rural 
average  luaglh  of  apiaoalmatrty  40  mfles.   The  ai 
lengto  of  the  88,738  rural  routaii  to  operation  t 
try  la  ainnwhuataly  41  miles.    Tbsee  routes  en  esrved  by  88j8Bi 
there  being  a  number  of  Inatanoee  to    ' '  '   ' 
ttam  the  eaaee  ofitoe  are  aenred  on 
The  average  salary  of  sU  rural  i 
not  toJndlng  toe  allowanee  mida  to  cover  tlie  cost  of  equlpaBent 

1  an  aveiagB.  la  0M8  par 
are  at  preeent  800  women  eervlng  to 

to  the  Bural  Deltvery 
ee  regular  oarrlais  to  the 
Service  are  frequently  outstanding  ctti— a  of  their  mniiimiilttss 
SUbstttuto  eanlarp  to  the  Baral  XMlvery  Servlee  are  not  to  the 
'  otvU  ssrvloe.   They  are  sslsBted.  wMhout  legiud  to  elvll- 
hf  the  rsgniar 

ithepodltlonefi 


mnnitj.    Just  recenttr  it  canuk  to  my  attentloa  that  a 
ofloe  to  one  of  the 
of  tlieStoto: 
oil 
subetituto  reOi  heeauee  ef  his  hOMhto  a 
a  lettw  to  the  DspattoMBt  nd 
stotsd  that  bs  seivM  net  afford  to  givs  up  ths  pOiltleB  «f  1 
fund  earrler.  whieh  be  had  held  Dor  ovsr  ■  years,  aad  Otot.  If ) 
aary,  to  order  to  retato  it,  he  woUM  gUdly  resign  aa  a  miibsr  of 


The  fsot  that  the  subject  of  one  of  the  prto^^rlsnlng  pletuiso 
at  the  biennial  (omo^Uon  now  being  held  at  the  OUruunm  CM- 
tary  of  Art  to  Wtohlsgton  Is  a  wonan  leeelflBg  nail  at  a  nail 
bos  on  a  jural-ddtvery  nmto  Is  but  one  tadleatiaa  that  this 
branch  of  the  Postol  Ssnies  Is  raongnlssd  m  a  ftoture  to  tbs 
dsily  000  of  a  very  bugs  gvoup  of  Amerlcsts. 

Ootog  beyond  the  Boni  MSll  Service  snd  takli«  the  Postal 
Ssrvlos  ggneraUy,  you  know  aa  wsD  m  X  do  that  ttem  Is  baldly 
SB  tndlvldttsl  to  ttie  United  Stotn  wbo  could  carry  on  bis  dally 
pnmlto  without  tta  turtp.  aad  X  need  not  lafOrm  yoa  that  tt  has 
been  the  outstuidlng  factor  m  the  growth  snd  devtfopmsnt  of 
thla  gjreat  MaUon. 

our  poet  ofBee  had  tts  orlgto  to  cotonlal  times.  Aa  early  aa 
saw  a  postmaster  waa  anpototod  at  Boston.  The  first  post  roid 
was  T*r^*'*^'*  to  ion.  vA  to  1001  steps  wen  tskan  for  a 
unified  postal  system  tor  an  the  Oolonlee.  under  a  poatmaster 
■ansral  appointsd  by  ths  Bdtbb  OKown.  Xa  the  yearn  bsfare  thS 
BavolutleQ  the  OTtem  waa  nadnaOy  eatended  and  la^proved. 
Post  rontos  with  ragnlsr  ertteduTee  were  eetsWiShwl  to  aU  tba 
Ontonlas  aad  aaU  boato  wbts  plaesd  to  service  betweei 

Xh  1788  Bsnjaimn  Maaklto 


tad 
hm  laft 


IB  VTH, 


Id  by  Xtof  Oeoage  fc^Buubostftoattaa,  bu* 
pom  soeds  were  ranatod  fitan  Maine  to 
V  Teik  to  Gsaeda,  and  t&a  anB  was  beU« 
to  aad  Croat  the  Brtttsh  Iries  on  a  SKnttily  trbsdwls 

Ptonklto  wall  undaretood  the  value  of  .an  eaUi^toaned  puhUo 

opinion,  and  undtf  hla  administration 

ware  eaodad  to  the  mafls  tea  or  at  tow ; 

odtoe  of  his  day  waa  a  tasBMadoaa  feetcr  to 

teofaOlng  of  toeavasate  Ooinnlee.  and  tt  had  a  oaat  Ami  to  4a 

with  the  cceatlaB  of  tba  national  aanttmwt  v^loh  lad  to  tba 


. 


l.ttf 


aad  a 
Inland  towna.    There 
to  thoee  daye.    The 


of  a 


the  rate  varybag  fSsto  S  omto  a 
mflee  to  85  ssBde  a  sheet  ftw 
Vtanklto'S  poUoy  of  according  tow 
■tlU 
theee 
to 
The  eOeieney  aad  nefffnlnem  of  the  Poetal 


paid  to 


oy  of  according  tow  poBtegs  ratea  to  aeuspepsis 
to  tfSet.  and  during  Watfitogton'b  admtoistrackm 
!lad at  1  cant eetfb.  or  a ssnt sada bait,  acoordlas 


Ingtonis 
mlleege  of 


of  the  UMlla  bad  aU  l»- 


roede.  and  tha 

8,000  poet  cflton  to  the 

atanoat  60.000  mUee  of  post  roads,  and 

swioe  but  ween  the  osntsrs  of  popntatloB  and  all 

mento  which  were  iprlnglng  19  in  the  Inland  tsmtutf. 


fcted  to  tbe  Weet.    Plnnei  to  XbtatimStK  eeetjoa  of 
eirhanged  lettars  wtth  their  fidandSAad  relatlvaB  at  tbe 

matotalned  among  an  eeetjoae  of  the  lapidty 


noaa  to  tha 

period  btfya  fta  ClfflWy.^ 

The  poet  oAee  ef  thoee  thuto  did  aot 
matter  of  providing  a  oommunloatlon  aarvlee.    It 
jMst  Qgoe  that  we_Jakl  the  tomkUtione  of  ov 
portetlcQ,  system.   Plsrt  tbe  etage  coeEfaeSk  aad  to 
and  iteamShip  Itoss.  noelved  oontracti  trom  tbs  Post 
partment  baaed  wanimny  upon  the  eipedftkms  *«— ****■»  d 
maUs.  iShleb  had  aa  their  reel  Object  tt 

JUst  before  tbs  Ohll  war,  ffar  tostsnoe.  ths 

pied  to  enoonngtog  the  eetttaamt  of  onr  PaulAu  < 
and  to  those  yesm  a  base  past  of  the  total  poald 
was  paid  out  en  mall  centiaois  cofeihig  «oaaa  and 
iBH  to  OaUfcnto  and  other  fbr  Wtotnn  Statea.   bs 
the  Poet  OfBoe  DepertoBcnt  nent  OS,TDOjOdO  to  provide 
tor  the  SOO^OOO  peopto  then  ttvteg  to  the  Stoteeof  ~ 

Oregon  end  the  Ttoxttorlee  of  Utah  end  WbAtost  

OIMOOJMO  aspenSsd  to  fomldi  poetU  fafllMttaiSr  the  SOjAMOi 
ef  people  wutfling  to  tha  rest  of  tha  Uhlaa.  R  Is  aso  tobe  sua* 
~  eeverTtoat  thle  was  to  raaBty  aa  miamiltoa  tor  uastol 
Mors  than  a  mlUlon  doOan  Waa  paid  to  uafitostaos- 


h 


(J 
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nu 


IMS 


tbtt  MMbBiABMBt  of 


Bd  hrnOnadof 

„ paretf  pod  vam  tfoom 

•WW— »«  «.  aB  tlM  BBidl  lAkh  tht  port  «ffle»  btadl^       . 
«—*«»*«»**  aiWI"""  to  postal  HwJIIUoi  «•§  tlw  tr-umi  iranBt. 

rattiM  wmi^Sg  MjiBO  mflw  In  taofCb.    IfaOo  »•  bow  flown 


day 


In 


met  ITSjOeo  mflw.  and  tbera  la  15-lwiir  mafl 
tlM  Atlantle  and  ftdfle  waboardt. 
I  acam  vsn*  to  wf  that  tt  baa  bean  a  rinem 
f orme  to  aaMt  wltb  tba  cttlaBna  a(  OaJcabuxf  today,  and 
_  tinniM  oTtf  HHi  new  bmidlBg  io  raa  t%  U  taj  bopa  that  In 
SMklncw  of  tli  faf"t*«f  toq  may  anjor  uneiffaWart  man  mr%' 
Mtbaaama  tima  I  wast  to  eipra«  tha  iM^a  tba*  m  maldnf 
«r  thu  bolldliv  yen  wffl  ba  icmlndad  of  that  giaa*  loader  wbo 

U  uiaallJla    nartflaiil  fkaSkUn  D.  " ^ 


Tkt  tIZJKOjmfiOO  Gold  fiasco 
EXTENSION  OF  RKMAKKS 
HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

ortmw  TOBK 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  BEPEESEMTATXVSS 

fvifar.  Mar  u,  i$S7 


cm  Max  Hi,  tmi 


flnnted  to  oKlend 
I,  X  Inclodp  tdj  ndio  ipw>cli  orer 
00.  xod  netiMck,  Mdaj  eveaiac. 

of  tiM  Mnr  Oaot  la  to  tneradflHa  and 
ttm  It  Ja  dtaeolt  to  mto  t&a  Aaflrteaa  peopla 
balag  moletad  ngbt  and  laft  by  um 


wltb  laiia  (Old  ra* 
_  „  M  ataadOy  wnloxtlm  thsir  gold  on  «  at 
Off  aaMntaluittfy  tvlea  tba  ooat  o(  prodnetloiL 

lOt  faSreioMtoldletloa  that  tba  foSd-baylnc  poiley 

aOBtaMMttim  to  tba  balgbk  of  ill  irev  Daat  f oillaa.  Tbia 
maad-flRd^JadpwgnunHianiaiy  dratolm  tboPaaaury 
$  tiiiiMi"  ^y»  *»Mt  ■*  1^  <*  »  onutlnw  guaxantaaa  bngt 


l|«t9^£l 


inotadlnf  Ita  dnmltrfnna,  and  to  floflat 
at  tmnojBnfl.000  o«t  of  tba  TkaaMny  cf 

audi  a  bi|^  prtta  for  ooid  wa 


I  aattmata  tbat  dS  pareant  of  an  tbs  gold  tn  tba  woild 
tba  EMtiab  dommiona  and  la  mined  from  fifteen  to  twenty  doUan 
per  oonoa.  Wbat  the  ooct  of  mining  gtdd  la  tn  Soviet  Boadn 
n^tody  knowB.  tmt  tt  la  wen  tinder  that  of  the  Brltleh  pnaaeealfina 
TIM  Amcrlean  taipaycm  have  become  the  "angeia"  of  Great  Britain. 
SoTtet  Boiata.  and  Fkvnce.  which  had  a  large  gold  leauie.  and  w« 
an  now  beating  by  our  tnane  policy  to  finance  theae  oountrlea  m 
their  made  race  for  mlUtary  and  naval  armamenta. 

But  theee  are  not  the  only  nations  unloading  their  gold  npon  na 
at  exorbitant  profits.  Hm  record  dlacloees  that  practicaUy  aB 
nations  have  joined  In  the  rash  to  tap  the  Tkeasuiy  and  the 
poeketbooks  of  the  American  people  by  selling  their  gold  to  us. 

I  do  not  ask  anyone  to  take  my  word  for  this  highly  fantaatte 
sttuatton.  Here  Is  what  the  British  commercial  eounarior  in  Waab- 
Ington  wrote  some  months  ago  to  his  Government,  which  subatan- 
tiates  my  remarka  that  we  are  subsidlElng  Great  Brttain  and  otiier 
gold^MOdndng  eountilea  with  American  dollars  squeeaed  oat  of 
oar  bantaned  taxpayers  and  for  no  advantage  or  benefit  to  oar 
own  people  t 

"Itoeh  greater  price  advantagea  havo  aoemed  to  the  united 
Kb^dom.  •  *  •  It  la  tmpoasiUe  to  estimate  the  Indlreet 
prodta  and  attmnlatlon  to  tnkto  and  industry  whl<di  the  United 
States  gold  policy  baa  brought  in  other  oountrlea.  It  la  certain 
that  •  •  •  the  balance  of  advantage  haa  heavily  fisvored  aU 
BrltUh  coantrlea.  The  hl|di  price  placed  on  gcdd  and  anllmlted 
porcbaalng  by  the  united  States  of  America  are  largtiy  reymslblo 
for  the  remarkable  proqierity  of  the  unkm  of  South  Aftlca.  and 
conaequently  for  the  diare  which  the  United  Kingdom  Inveabnenta 
tn  and  exports  to  Sooth  Africa  have  had  hi  that  proqwrity. 
- — "-  " —  eflOeta  are  traoeatalo  In  the  oaaa  of  *—*—*•- 


Ilia  quotations  are  anthentie.  Tlie  document  waa  oompoaed  by 
H.  O.  Otaaatj.  O.  U.  a^  O.  B.  ■..  Brltiah  commercial  counaaikr 
here.    He  says  aU  tbla  and  more: 

"m  fMt",  be  concbalea.  "the  eariy  Brttidi  f^ars  that  tba  unttad 
States  wonld  get  any  trade  advantage  over  bars  fkom  gold  davalo- 
atlon  have  been  dls|au>wd  by  tba  reeulta.** 

The  Cbalkley  report  la  dated  last  Deoember,  bat  was  made  publlo 
tn  LsDdon  only  a  few  weeka  ago.  A  British  commentator  snrmlawa 
It  might  have  been  better  if  the  United  Kingdom  department  of 

Ofitasas  trade  bad  ddaysd  publication  for  a  oooplo  of  yeora 

Ke  '^oddars  to  think  of  wbat  wOl  hHipen  wban  Amerlran 
giiiiiinii  t^  hold  of  It." 

under  thla  mlagaldad  and  costly  gold  poUey.  atanoat  on  a  pai 
tlw  high  «*"^'?*«*"g  of  John  Law's  M*— '^■^tt*  Bnbbla,  tba  Amartean 
people  teva  been  turned  Into  milk  cowa.  to  be  milked  by  ovary 
xorrtgn  nation.  We  have  already  bad  an  unfortunate 
with  tba  war  debts,  bat  at  least  they  orlgbiaUy  bad  ~ 
yuipoaii  Later  on  we  were  «»*iiwmi  ij  the  aale  of 
and  marka  to  the  extent  of  aeveral  bllllona  of  doUara.  throogh 
wblOh  Germany  paid  repaimtuma  to  Vtance  and  other  coantrlea. 
WO  are  now  betag  deliberately  milked  by  every  nation  aa  a  rsanlt  of 
the  •««"«•««»  blundering  and  the  etupidlty  of  the  fWeIgn  fsld- 
ryfrf*"g  poUoy  of  the  administration. 

^nalgu  investors  and  speculators  buy  our  sscurltiea  wttik  tlialr 
gold  and  reeetve  the  bmeftt  of  Intereet  and  dividends,  wbsreaa  wa 
Joat  pay  and  pay  and  pay.  The  gold-hoarding  fiaaeo  of  fUjOOO,- 
000.000  la  the  war-debt  fiaaeo  over  again  and  exactly  tba  saaaa 
amount.  Only  tba  fatve  wlU  tell  how  much  we  wiU  recover  from 
altbar  of  theee  white  elefdiants. 

U  wo  triad  to  aaU  the  gold  bad:  ImmedUtdy.  wa  woald  probably 
not  receive  more  than  60  oenta  on  the  dollar.  If  we  lowered  our 
prloa  to  080  an  ounce,  tt  would  only  accentuate  the  ruah  to  unload 
on  tba  American  Government  and  would  probably  eauae  aa  ovsr- 
wbsiwlng  gold  wave  to  take  advantage  of  even  a  prloa  of  $10  aa 
ounea  beCoro  It  waa  again  reduced. 

We  already  bava  a  iriague  of  g<Ad  In  the  Tkeaaury  or  borlod  la 
tba  billa  of  Kentudiy.  Like  Midas  of  old.  everytbtng  wo  toadi 
beeoaaaa  golden,  but.  unfortunately,  like  him.  wa  cannot  eat  gold: 
It  doaa  not  produce  Intereat  and  In  Ita  aterlllaed  fonoa  la  a  wtdto 
elephant  oonoelved  by  tba  brain  trusters  and  ndieal  jairfinaoia 
wlttaoat  practical  finanrial  training  or  eipsrlenee. 
gold  p<dley  la  dangvoua  and  vleloaa  and  bound  to  be  a 
boomerang,  first,  beeaosa  wa  have  already  loot  bflUooa 


foarten  of  a  MBlea  mora  than  baa  aver  been  alatad  before  mib- 
UOly.  But  wbat  Is  a  mistake  of  three-quarters  of  a  bOllon  dollars 
la  dealing  with  ttio  gigantic  gold  flasoof  I  repeait.  it  H  ao  fan- 
taatlo  that  ttie  p«Mlo  vrin  shrug  tbeir  atenMea  and  aay.  "Wbat 
dUtarence  doea  one  bllllen  tame  or  leas  maker*,  or  ttMy  wfll  eay 
tida  la  a  partlaaa  talk  and  It  la  too  much  Ilka  a  fairy  atory  for  na 
to  swaUow. 

However.  X  aaa  merely  atattng  the  laota.  wbk:h  can  aaaOy  ba 
tie  Department  of  OoaanMrea.  nMre  la  aa  old 
"varttas  oMuma  eat  at  pcaovaUbtt"— tba  trutti  ts 
mi^ty  and  will  prevaU.  Sooner  or  later  the  imtb  win  prevail, 
bnt  tn  tiie  meenwhfie  vre  are  squandering  our  reeouwea  to  boy 
gold  from  foreign  nattans.  enildilng  them  and  Ini^vailililnt  our- 
aeivea.  we  are  paying  gM  an  oonoa  for  foreign  gold,  wbleb  la  aa 
arttfldal  and  arwtiary  price  that  no  other  oount^  wlU  pay. 

Tbe  administration  blindly  continues  to  barrow  money  and  pay 
taterest  on  the  butiowed  mimwy  to  purdiaae  and  hoard  OTiormoaa 
quant  Itms  of  gold  tiMt  wo  do  not  need  or  want.  Tbte  vast  board 
Is  Btarillaed  and  burled  In  fortified  vaulta  In  Kentucky  wlthovt 
benefit  to  the  Amertoan  people. 

We  must  remember,  that  gold  in  Itartf  li  of  no  llnanrlal 
It  operatee  to  faclTltste  trade.    This  gold  aams 
doas  It  lead  thi^  hungry.    Unoia  Sam  la  aow 
of  gold  m  tba  world,  after  f ocblddli«  by  lav 
American  dttawna  from  owning  or  hoarding  gold  tbumawTvea. 

We  aro  biqring  on  the  average  of  OS^OOOJOOO  tai  gold  ovary  day. 
The  gold  proUem  baa  bean  deplorably  mlsoismnsd  by  tba  ad- 
mlalaferatlon.  and  wa  am  now  reaatng  tba  whirlwind  of  that  foUy. 
How  long  win  the  American  poopio  nand  for^beln^  robbed  of  oar 
Inberltanca  by  foreign  nattrwiw  who  have  repadlMed  their  debts 
to  oaf 

Hie  national  debt  la  gaUoping  r^ldly  upward,  having  paaaed 
>15j000d000j000.  Within  tbe  last  week,  making  new  high  reoords 
ateadfly.  The  national  debt  Is  more  ttian  double  what  tt  waa  In 
ItlO,  and  we  are  ao  nearer  batamdng  the  Budget  today  tbaa  vm 
veta  4  yaara  ago^  la  ipite  of  the  repeated  praatasa  aad  p^nlgnr 
of  tbe  Prasldent.  Tbe  Budget  baa  baooma  a  political  f  ootbaU,  to 
be  kicked  around  and  around  by  tbe  Realdeni  tn  a  vidous  drde. 
*lmt  eomes  out  nowhere.  We  are  stin  eonfronted  with  tacfeaatng 
Oebta.  dafialts.  aad  borcowlngB.  The  way  to  balaaoe  tbe  Badgel 
la  to  balaaoe  It.  TiMra  are  two  direct  methods:  One  by  radoelag 
appropriatlona  and  tba  other  to  atop  buying  fQcel|n  ^>ld^ 

We  have  already 
algn  gold.    TIm 
general  fund  of 

At  thla  rata.  It  wlU  oort  tbie  Tkaaaury  alaoat  tljBOni>no.noo  thla 
year,  throwing  tba  Bwlget  that  maeh  farther  o«t  of 
making  the  national  debt  go  iq>  Ilka  a  toy  balloon. 

Hiiw  kmg  can  tbe  United  Statea  oontlnt  to  ba  the 
•oata  CUmb  of  the  wtrtdf  Tba  brala  traalna  aovat  eavlaipMi  a 
■oidHi  lofiuz  that  would  swamp  tbe  Tkoa«tfy.  It  baa  aofeoallr 
become  the  greataet  gold  rush  in  the  history  of  the  world  at  tba 
enenae  of  our  poaple.  Tbeas  balf-bafced  theotlals  of  the  Mew 
Deal,  by  aatttag  aa  arbitrary  pnea  of  ito  aa  ooBoa  ovanralaed  gold 
and  made  the  United  Statee  the  dumping  ground  for  the  goid 
aupply  of  the  world. 

X  have  tried  to  tdl  the  facts  m  almple  bmgwagw.  eo  that  aO  may 
our  flsoaey  la  golag  aad  the  laaasaa  wiv  wo 
to  bMvo  aa  uabalaaoed  Budget  aad  axuvMly 


kdy  vent  this  year  a  total  of  OdSOjOOO/XIO  tor  for- 
mecMy  to  pay  for  tMs  gold  baa  coma  oat  of  Om 
the  Trsasiiry.  aad  Is  chargad  to  the  publlo  doML 
wm  oart  the  Tkaaaurv  alaaoat  tljBOni>no.nOO  thla 


'^tM 


w^*\Mm»»x  debt. 

TXia  Itealdent  said  In  bis  second  taaangnral  address: 
turd  of  a  natlan  ffl-houaed.  fll-«lothed.  and  Bl- 
tms  after  4  yaass  of  11m  Bow  Deal  finairlal  aad 
iBsnta  aad  nat«ralty  raOacts  ssrleiuAy  on  thali 

liasa  poverty  In  the  midst  of  plenty.    We  have  lei ^ 

taxea.   We  bava  abundant  promtees.  but  not  the  more  ahundaat 
BfO  that  waa  preadaed.    The  housing  aad  the  PcMleWOrtai      ~~- 


Wa 


la  ooraertng  and  boarding  gold.  and.  aecondly.  beeauae  the  valoa 
of  gold  or  any  cocrancy  thrtvee  on  uee  aad  faith  but  dalvda  In 
dlsoee  and  fear. 

What  can  and  ttionld  ba  done  before  we  commit  PuMKlal  iwiMidt 
la  buying  up  aU  the  gold  of  the  world?  The  only  altarnattyea 
asem  to  be  either  to  reduce  the  American  price  or  atop  baying  gold 
from  foreign  natkmsL  For  the  time  being  tbe  latter  seena  the  most 
advlsalda  oooraa  to  porsoa.  I  introduced  such  a  reaoltttlaa  la  tt» 
Boaaa  a  few  day*  ago.  which  reads  as  follows: 

"JBesoloed.  etc.,  Tliat  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be.  aad  bo  Is 
hereby,  directed  not  to  Import  or  buy  any  gold  tram  forelgB 
aooroM  eso^pt  in  payment  of  mffrrhanrtlwe.  servloes.  or  lav^ 
debta." 

Wa  are  faced  with  a  aerlous  dilemma,  which,  unlem  solved  by 
oonstroetlve  and  prompt  action,  win  inevitably  beoome  tbe  single 
greateet  financial  embarrassment  to  the  admlnlstratlonli  fiscal 
and  monetary  pcdlclee,  and  the  most  ooetly  and  dlsastroas  of  aO 
New  Deal  experiments. 

e^Msklng  in  the  House  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  steted  that  wa  had 
botqiht  four  UlUons  of  (toOars  of  foreign  ffdd  since  the  OOld  Be- 
awe  Act  went  btto  effect,  on  January  SO,  1934.  I  waa  naing  flg- 
orea  4  monttis  (dd.  and  understated  the  tacts.  The  aetoat  anaoont, 
m  of  Miv  Uk  I98T.  la  approximately  04.780/100.000.  «t 


..»•.«.  the  ndaoui  gold-buying  poUey  of  tba  admlalakzatlan  As 
causing  tantastle  deflette  and  undemunlng  oar  entire  tlnanrtal 
structure.  UntU  we  stem  buying  fcnwlgn  gold  at  smit  a  high  prtee 
•e  to  be  a  magnet  fbr  the  world  gold  wupgif.  oao4h|M  of  J^ 
Aaiarteaa  people  are  apt  to  ooatlhue  to  be  lU-bouaed,  lU-okithed. 
and  Ol-noi^^&d.  and  both  ttie  relief  and  pubUc-woiks  program 
win  have  to  1w  ladoeed  to  the  minlmnm  aad  aU  aaoroprlaaaaa  oat 
10  pefoeat  or  more  If  ocafidenra  la  to  be  ' 
I  pat  la  order. 


P.  A. 


•lo  to  need.    lilBlnnt  of 
today  tbroudi  no  tenlt  d  tbelr  own.    Thli  to  pclaiMilir  m 
probleni  of  tMsnui  rlitite.   tt  must  bo 

Tbe  f olkwlBf  ftattotlca  tcU  a  vivid  stoiy.    Tbe  W. 
roOi  have  bem  cot  dnatlcaOy  duiag  reoeat  montho. 
are  bdtaf  vedooed  further  each  week, 
be  thrown  out  of  woric  In  your  State  without  oidotti 
quenoes?    Tbe  BudfcC  muat  not  be  balanoed  at  the 
of  tbe  unenaptayed.    There  are  other  waya  of  doing  It 
an  eztrentty.  aodal  eoilapee  to  more  eerioua  than  a 
ekU  tareakHknm. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMAREB 

HON.'  ROBERT  G.  ALLEN 

or  pBiirsn.VAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATTVES 

Friday,  May  t4. 1937 


IBT.  ALUeaf  of  FennsylvBnia.    Mr.  Speafcer,  neit 
wClbe  called  upon  to  vote  funds  for  rehef  yuijiueea.^^ 
to  not  a  man  In  Oongress  who  to  tmwiBtnK  to  iwofMe 
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Tlie  late  Benjawrin  K.  Focht 
EXTENSimf  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  DITTEB 

OF  fWaiLTAlBA 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEB 
Fri4a9,  May  ii^  tm 

urmSL   Mt.  Bprnkett  one  oC  the 
eome  to  tboM  Who  etrve  hi  the  HDoee  of 
to  the  pfMtote  «f  fdmlar  iMtttg 


I 
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'  m  o(  Iby  22.  1937.  to  apprazlmately  HJtOflOOfitn,  «r  tlHPe»- 


]i  not  a  man  tn  Coogita  ivbo  ti  umrfBUiv  to  protloe  for  i 
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'APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


tat  nstural  Uiat  flsdnes  eomes  wben  these  ftienddilpe  are 
temfnated  as  a  result  of  fbe  death  of  a  eoOeagoe.  I^xog 
before  I  becaice  aeqnainted  personally  wfOi  Uie  Honorable 
BkWAMnr  K.  Focar  I  knew  of  him  and  of  the  hUAi  regard 
In  which  be  was  h^  bar  the  people  of  the  community  m 
whldi  he  lived  and  the  State  which  was  ptood  to  dalm  him 
as  one  of  her  sods. 

ICr.  Toen  came  of  a  family  «Ueh  had  long  been  Identl- 
«Bd  with  the  best  Interests  of  the  8tate  and  which  had 
it^^to  a  cootrfbatioii  of  hdpfidnees  during  the  early  days  of 
the  Commonwealth.  As  a  young  man,  Mr.  Foor  became 
Interested  In  pabhc  affairs,  exerting  an  ever-increailng  in- 
Itaence  for  good  among  those  with  wtiom  he  was  associated. 
Be  served  three  terms  as  a  mrmhw  of  the  Pennsylvania  As- 
— «My  and  for  4  yeara  ably  represented  his  district  in  the 
State  ssnata.  Durtng  his  tnTni'"**—**^?  he  sponsored  Impor- 
tant legldatlon  wbkib.  wffl  always  stand  as  a  credit  to  his 


At  the  «wMi  of  his  death  he  was  serving  his  tenth  term  in 
tho  Bbne  of  Sepnoentattves,  in  which  body  he  established 
a  zepotatloii  for  himsdf  as  an  indefatigable  worker,  as  a 
oourageoos  crusader,  and  as  a  capable  Representative  of 
tike  great  Keystone  State.  BO  was  a  stanch  Republican 
and  on  aB  ftfm««^f  guarded  jcakiusly  the  interests  of  his 
party,  espoariw  on  the  Itoor  of  the  Bouse,  and  in  the  news- 
paper whkb  be  p«^^H»*^.  the  cause  of  good  government 
under  a  masw-utaMw  democrKy.  As  an  editor  be  won 
MatloB-wldi  recognition  The  tntoests  of  his  oonstttuenU 
and  the  advaneement  of  the  causes  of  Pennsylvania  were 

Bis  asmosy  li  dear  to  ttwusands  who  ddighted  to  can  him 
afiiend.  Be  has  reared  by  his  eoBSdenUons  pabUc  service 
an  endurhw  flsonument.  No  greater  tribute  can  we  pay  to 
any  man  than  that  we  bdleve  is  Justly  due  our  departed 
coBeegue.  when  we  mw  that  be  was  faithful  to  the  trust 
eenmltted  to  him  by  a  people  whom  he  delighted  to  serve. 


AscricmB  or  Mcxtoui? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  AaraftWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESEMTATIVES 

FrHa9,  May  14, 1937 

Ur,  ICORSOCK  of  Arimia.  lir.  Speaker,  a  former  gen- 
aration  of  oor  people  acquired  tram  Mezieo  by  conqnest  or 
pvchase  tlis  fairest  portian  of  the  toritory  of  the  Mwriean 
Bfimyte  These  awiulstttons  had  formeriy  been  the  northern 
ootpoats  an  tbe  remote  fringe  of  Mew  Spain.  Andnofvthe 
foistian  TJi^tft****"  u^  was  this  aoqulsltlfln  worth  the  hav- 
ing, or  would  our  Mattai  be  better  off  had  these  lands  never 
bffin  aoqpBliadT  I  am  not  now  eonstdering  the  cedtag  of 
ttirso  tends  to  Mcsioo,  tat  am  merdy  polnttng  out  that  a 
.  teiys  porttai  of  this  vay  tend  might  Jort  as  wdl  be  ceded 
to  MsatoOb  if  va  now  ptopose  to  take  the  wsiter  which  be- 
au ttda  ^"*— ^— »  land  and  fumisli  the  water  to 


water  Is  the  most  preelous  mineral  in  the  West  ^nthont 
this  vital  neceeri^  m  a  semlarld  and  desert  tend,  life 
^nw%t^  tgUL  There  is  not  enough  of  this  vital  necessity  to 
supply  aB  el  our  neadk  Tct,  wa  aseas  to  contemplate  a 
poBcy  whkb  wwdd  fnmteh  a  terga  share  of  the  greatest  river 
of  the  West  4a  the  foretaiers  beyond  our  border.  Sonoe 
Ifembesa  of  ttUa  fionse  aiay  regard  it  as  economy,  but  I  re- 
gart  It  aa  unpaiaDdad  geueiualtF. 

The  Oolerado  Blv«  h«  taflt  np  an  aBnvial  delta  at  the 

Iiga4  aC  tlis  Ckilf  of  GWtf omipk.   This  soil  Is  as  rldb  as  the 
otitallite.  Bowever.  prior  to  the  recent  ooBudetlan 

ef  Mealeo  had  been  un- 


ness  of  tills  wild,  turbulent,  and  moody  stream,  fliey  could 
not  hazard  dlverelon  of  water  from  it  so  as  to  utUiae  the 
rldi  poesiUlities  of  an  agricultural  enplre.  Accordingly, 
that  portion  of  the  Mexican  RepuMlc  lying  between  Yuma, 
Ariz.,  and  the  Qulf  of  California  had  not  been  developed. 
ezoepUag  an  insignillcant  part  of  it  watered  from  an 
American  canal  that  flowed  through  Mexico  to  carry  water 
into  Imperial  Valley,  Calif.  However,  the  scene  has 
entirely  changed  since  the  completion  of  the  Boulder  Dam. 
Now  that  that  great  engineering  marvel,  the  Boulder 
Dam.  has  been  finished,  to  serve  as  a  flood  protection  for 
all  land  along  the  river  from  the  dam  site  to  the  sea,  and 
to  generate  a  giv«i  load  of  electric  power,  the  river  ought 
to  have,  for  all  time  to  come,  an  even,  moderate,  regulated 
flow  of  such  waters  as  pass  through  the  turbines  at  the 
power  plant.  It  is  goierally  considered  that  about  7.500,000 
acre-feet  of  water  will  pass  annually  through  the  wheeto  at 
Boulder  Dam.  Having  produced  electric  power  at  that  site, 
what  wm  become  of  this  7,500.000  acre-feet  of  water?  It 
will  flow  down  the  Colorado  River  to  the  Parker  and  Im- 
perial Diversion  Dams.  At  Parker,  a  part  of  it  will  be 
diverted  to  go  through  <a  great  aqueduct  to  Los  Angeles; 
at  Imperial  Dam.  a  part  of  it  will  be  diverted  to  go  through 
the  AQ-American  Canal  into  two  valleys  of  southern 
CaUfomia. 

California  has  agreed  to  limit  herself  to  a  little  more  than 
4.200.000  acre-feet  annually.  Subtracting  4J200.000  acre-feet 
from  7.5004)00  acre-feet,  by  simple  arithmetic,  we  discover  a 
quantity  of  water  of  more  than  3,000,000  acre-feet  which 
would  either  be  diverted  from  the  east  end  of  the  Imperial 
Dam  or  pass  over  that  dam  on  its  way  toward  the  Oulf .  A 
half  mmion  good  but  thirsty  acres  of  American  land  within 
the  State  of  Arizona  and  within  the  proposed  Oite  project 
could  use  that  water,  or  an  equal  amount  of  good  but  thirsty 
land  in  Mexico  can  use*  that  water.  Tlie  vital  question 
before  Uie  American  people  at  this  very  moment  is,  who 
Shan  have  it?  It  is  up  to  the  Seventy-fifth  Ccmgress  of  the 
United  States  to  make  answer. 

Some  may  say,  as  was  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Bouse  a 
few  hours  ago  in  debate— 

liBZlao  did  not  oootrtlmt*  one  cent  ol  th«  $114,000,000  put  mto 
Tbeicfon  MaOoo  la  not  entitled  to  reap  any  benefits 


Obviously  that  is  true  from  the  moral  and  legal  stand- 
point. But  since  when  have  we  repealed  the  tew  oi  gravity? 
Bow  will  this  Cougresa  prevent  the  watera  of  ttoe  Colorado 
River  from  flowing  down  hill?  It  may  be  said,  as  it  has  been 
said  on  the  floor  of  this  House  within  recent  hours.  "Ueadeo 
can  acquire  no  legal  title  to  this  water  except  by  treaty 
agreements  between  this  coimtry  and  Mexico.''  Assuming 
that  that  Is  a  statement  of  legal  fact,  does  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Lbwis],  who  made  the  statement,  deny 
that  we  would  refuse  to  recognize  Mexico's  right  to  water 
which  she  had  been  using  when  we  enter  into  some  future 
treaty  agreement? 

That  same  water  tew  which  has  grown  up  In  the  West 
and  vrtilch  is  so  appropriate  to  the  semlarld  West.  lAiidx 
Colorado  herself  helped  to  foimutete.  which  is  sometimes 
known  as  the  Colorado  water  tew  but  also  known  as  the 
tew  of  prior  appropriation,  would  inevitably  and  Justly  pre- 
vail as  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  That  tew 
briefly  put  is  "first  in  use.  first  in  right."  Let  Mexico  put 
that  water  aa  her  land,  before  it  Is  put  on  American  tend, 
a  thing  which  she  Is  at  this  moment  doing,  and  it  is  inevi- 
table that  we  must  recognize  her  right  to  it.  Thus,  more 
than  34)00,000  acre-feet  of  water,  or  enough  to  irrigate  nearly 
a  million  acres  of  land,  which  is  American  by  right,  will  to 
Mexico's  by  our  gift 

The  foregoing  statement  is  too  brief  to  te  comprehensive. 
This  formerly  unoccupied  and  practically  unkxx>wn  portion 
of  the  Mexican  Republic  In  the  delta  of  the  Colorado  is  today 
a  scene  of  feverish  activity.  Such  crcqps  as  cotton  and  wheat 
are  being  grown  and  greater  acreages  contempteted  by  an 
aggressive.  Mexican  agrarian  policy.  These  lands  in  Mexioo 
wlU  to  In  direct  competition  with  the  cotton  farmers  of  oor 
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South  and  the  wheat  growers  of  our  Midwest  It  most  to 
pointed  out  that  a  similar  body  of  land  in  Artaona,  now  blis- 
tering under  the  sun  and  worthless,  would  have  produced 
lettuce,  cantaloupe,  citrus,  and  vegetable  products,  with  that 
same  quantt^  <tf  water,  thus  supplementing,  rather  ttian 
competing  with,  our  major  Amrrican  farm  products.  If. 
however,  the  water  is  consigned  to  Mexican  tends  by  our 
policy,  the  American  lands  in  Arizona  will  Ihettlbf  to  eon- 
signed  forever  to  the  desert.  After  which  they  win  certainly 
not  compete  with  any  other  American  lands,  excepting  in 
producing  sagebrush,  cacti.  Jade  rabbits,  and  coyotes.  TUs 
Is  not  a  cry  *^o]f ,  wolT*,  wbett  there  is  no  wolf,  but  a  solemn 
statement  of  verifiable  facts  designed  for  the  iiif ormation  of. 
and  consideration  of.  the  American  Congress. 


The  Late  Fostor  Y.  Browm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  SAM  D.  McREYNOLDS 

or  TKNNXSSKB 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  14, 1937 


BMaaLOTxatm  bt  thk  Hamilton  oountt  rnonr.)  bab 

ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  McREYNOLDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honorable  Foster 
V.  Brown,  tete  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn..  was  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress,  from 
the  Third  Congressional  District,  of  iHiich  I  now  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  and  served  wlUi  great  distincUan.  He 
died  at  his  home  in  Chattanooga.  Tenn..  on  March  28.  1937. 

He  was  one  of  the  outstanding  tewyers  at  that  bar.  The 
Hamilton  County  Bar  Assoctetion  recoitly  met  In  tbt  circuit 
court  rtxan  of  the  Hamilton  Coimty  Courthouse  at  Chatta- 
nooga. Tenn..  and  passed  certain  resohitions  relative  to  the 
Uf e  and  service  of  this  distinguished  man.  They  have  sent 
me  a  copy  of  ttoae  resolutions,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  have  the  i^vilege  of  inserting  tte  same  in  tte 
ArPffnd^-'f  of  the  CavcxissioaAL  Racoio.  as  an  extension  of 
my  remaiks. 

Said  resolutions  are  as  follows: 

FosCar  Vlziosnt  Brawn.  tlM  son  of  Joaeph  and  >'«y?'"J^*^ 
ffMa>h«ii  Brown,  was  bom  near  Sparta,  Wbite  Ooontj,  Tenn.. 
PtiwTfrt*  34,  issa,  and  difBd  at  bla  boma  In  camttanooga,  Ttan« 
on  liaicb  06,  10S7.  _ 

Ha  Mt  surrlvlnB  bSm  tala  widow,  wbo  was  Iflts.  I^ea  Pope 
niflmaa;  thatr  dat^h.ter  Uary.  now  Ifka.  W.  J.  Ijadi^^flC  Wln- 
ehaatar;  r»y*  llv«  children  by  a  fonner  marriage — Joe  Brown,  ok 
Caiattaaooea:  BcKh  Brownu  of  BIrmlngliain;  ICta.  J.  M.  Thovpe,  ct 
BryeooSSr  H.  O;  lto.^ainea  litDonald.  ot  Boty.  jdalio;  wd 
Vtater  V.  &own.  JC  of  tba  united  States  Army  Atr  Oorpa.  Ona 
dai^bter.  Oladya,  lata  tba  wtfo  of  John  O.  Martin,  died  i 

Ifr.  Brown's  anoeakn  and  raJatlvea,  before  the  Otvfl  Wm, 
Wbiga  and  foUowers  of  Benry  day.  and  when  the  eaeanm  oc 
whether  or  not  TrnneTr  would  aeoade  from  the  Union  waa 
voted  on  his  father  and  many  other  itfattree  Toted  agaJni*  the 
prapoeltlon.  but  wben  It  carried  his  fatb«  caat  hie  lot  with  hla 
native  State  and  became  a  malar  In  Ool.  Ben  HB1*b  legtment  in 
the  Coofederata  Army.  He  was  a  gallant  aoldler.  was  w%  -"^ 
at  SM^o>*.  but  on  his  jrecoyery  returned  to  the  army  and 
thxoush  the  war. 

IfrT^rown  was  Juat  a  emaU  boy  when  hla  father  rode  »way  to 
the  war.  but  he  rememb««d  It.  and  alao  remembered  modh  that 

hu>pened  during  thoee  fearful  yeara.  

^Be  received  bis  education  at  a  private  sdMoI  in  BldDory  Taney. 
In  White  County,  at  Burrltt  OoUege  at  Speneer.  read  law  trader 
T.  B.  Murray  at  McMlnnvIUe.  and  then  attended  Oumfcenand 
University  at  Lebanon,  where  be  graduated  in  law.  ShorUy  there- 
after be  came  to  Chattanoofa.  but  on  ttw  advice  of  Judge  D.  M. 
Key  he  went  to  JaqMr  to  locate  and  to  practice  hie  choaen  picfee 
slon.  His  funds  were  low.  so  be  went  on  ttie  train  to  Whtteilde 
and  from  there  he  started  to  walk  to  Jasper.  After  ffotng  S  or  S 
mil*,  be  stopped  at  the  home  of  Maj.  P.  T.  Banktn  and  requeued 
to  be  allowed  to  tpeaA  the  night,  evidently  beiag  fooMe  and 
weary.  Be  was  hospitably  received  and  as  tl  waa  oaturaay  eve- 
ning Mr.  Bankm  soggeeted  that  be  wait  uatQ  Monday,  aa  ha 
going  to  3mpm  to  attend  ooonty  eonot  «id 


for  him  to  ride  one  of  hla 
about  6  flBOas.    llUa  tnvltatlan 
on  the  flrat  Mopday  In  January  ia74.  hie  ahrlved  at 
ha  atatad  that  he  thomht  that  he  met  moet  of  the 
town  on  the  fln*  day.    Be  obtained  board  at  the 
WUltam  Bennett,  agneing  to  pay  the  asm  of  $10 
altboagb  b»  eeens  to  have  had  aome  doUbt  aa  to 
waa  owning  froaa.    However,  he  waa  employed  to 
of  the  ieailing  fanners  In  a  small  lawault;  «hleb 
reoetved  a  f  ee  eC  tM.  and  thia  aettled  the  matter  of 
first  month. 


efttw 


'Si 


boasd  tsr  tha 


a  pari- 


A.  A.  Hyde,  who  waa  the  leading  tawyw  m 
aboot  the  only  one  than,  tadd  Mr.  Brown  that  he 
Bar:  Ma  heaMbi  waa  not  robust.    Be  had  a  good 
library,  and  he  ftft  that  Mr.  Kown  would  Juat  suit 
yoong.  ^ 
ML    The  _ 
rk  the  fint  year  for  hfts  board  and 
did  not  allow  him  any  ^yendlng  money,  guaranteed  him 
tndepenrteaoe  for  at  leaet  a  year.    Later  he  waa  taken  Into  fun 
parteetahlp.  and  later  Mr.  Hyde  aaoved  to  CSiattanenga  and  Mr. 
Brawn  Bueeeeaed  to  hla  practice  and  had  eeletillebirt  a  good 
tloe  of  his  own. 


polbiy  partly 
but  eartalBly 
timfe 


IB 


WbSe  Uvlng  In  the  home  of 
mbone  and  probably  other  like  literature, 
on  aooount  of  the  Whig  teantnga  of  hla 
only  after  a  very  earefnl  study  and 
the  stand  of  the  BepubUcan  Party  tar  a 
the  beet  Intereet  of  the  Itetlon.  and  he 
BepubUcan.    Hiereafter,  an  eieotor  on  the 
peered  to  qwak  at  Jaiper    Ool.  Joe  GUft— and 
one  to  answer  him.  aa  wee  the  euetom  m  thoee 
called  for  an  anawar  and  wperlally  ealled  on  MT. 
appeared  and  made  a  ringing 
bis  side,  and  It 

argument;  and  It  muat  have  bean  vary  good,  for  i 
became  a  B^NibUoan.  and  he  end  MT. 
piatform  fOr  the  same  eausa. 

In  1884  Mr.  Brown  waa  sent  aa  a  delegate  to 
national  eonventioB.  which  nfU^nated  Jamee  O. 
A.  Logan  Prealdent  and  Vioe  Preatdent.    Ae 
1900.  aa  a  dti^ate  from  the  State  at  large,  and 
the  convention  that  nominated  WDllam  MdDnley 
Booeevdt.    ^to  wee  aent  again  aa  a 
trlct  in  191S,  when  ca>artee  Bvana 
President. 

In  1886  Mr.  Brown  waa  eieeted  attorney 
eizcuit.  oervtng  a  term  of  8  years,  and  waa  i 
Member  of  theJBoaee  of  BepeeerHallvea  ef  the 
grees.    In  the  Plfty«40wth  Oongieee  he  waa  madi 
Important  Jodlcfary  Oommlttee.    Be  wee  a 
Oongreee;  and.  whfle  he  wae  a  Bqrahlleaa.  he.  wtm  a 
her  cf  other  Bq>uMloana.  si^ipmted 
effort  to  maintain  the  gold  slaiMlanl  and 

urged  to  run 
~  to  maka  i 
owal^  Puerto  Blea^  wt 
algned  that  be  might  come  baek  te  Ihaaaaaee  to 

While  only  tertee  a  eanrttdate  for  puhUe  ofltae 
ceetful.  he  entered  inito  nearly  aU  we  can 
chine  politician  but  aa  a  patriot  and 
wrifata  of  Ida  party  and  hla  oountry,  and  hla 
were  In  great  dmuuML 

While  Mr.  Brown  lived  In  Temw  ha  waa  fofemost  la  olvte  afldo^ 
w^  a  lasder  in  jirtM^»*A««»«»i  BMnML  ai^  t—tttA  w^  ^Banted  iumm 
to  lend  aid.  eamwui^eineat.  and  support.  Be  eontrjiwrtad  ef  Mi 
tima.  talanti^  and  laeans  to  the  erection  of  Prjor  Xnatttote.  a 
tralxiing  echool  erected  at  Jeeper.  whldi  fornlahed  hlgh-^caiooi 
facilltleB  and  ptetoBege  traliimg  for  boya  and  gMe  m  Se- 
quatchie Valley  and  eutroundlng  UtilUay.  Be  wae  aeUve  in 
Church  matters,  betag  a  Banday-oebool  teadher  and  dder  m  the 
churdi.  and  In  taet  gave  aMi  MnewregMnent,  and  support  to  an 
good  inatitutlaaa. 

m  1800  he  moved  to  Ohattanooga  and  tnm  ttat  ttaae  until  his 
death  he  reelded  In  this  dty.   ^  was  a  leader  at  the  ber, 
end  In  the  smroondlng  oonnttee.  frequently  beteg  called 
Chattanooga  to  parttelpate  In  the  trial  of  toqwrtant  IMgatlDn^ 
dally  in  the  three  countlee  In  and  aome  of  the  counties  juat 
of  SequatidUe  VUlay.   It  1>  oor  belief  that  ttiere  ^ 
rounded  tew]W  thaa  VDOter  T.  Kown.  Be  wae  at! 
from  the  loweet  to  the  highest  and  had  praetloed  m  all. 

On  coming  to  caiattanoQga  Mtr.  Brown  foonad  a  .     ' 
the  late  O.  D.  Oaik.   About  18M  Mr.  Clark  waa  ^pointed  Judge  of 
the  umted  Statae  dlelrlct  court  and  Mr.  Brown  and  Itank 
^■i^—iH  into  a  naiiiin Strip  In  the  , 

until  hie  death.  Thie  baa  been  obe  of  tha  gnat  iaer  finaa  of  the 
ggnfii  ffp<^  they  »»»»«<«*•<*  mndi  Important  sad 
always  msiieiiillin,  their  dlenta  ffti^fniiy  tayd 
anoe  of  thia  partnenhln  for  mete  than  40  yean  Is  a  iplendtd  eom- 
mentary  of  the  faithfidnees.  eAokney,  and  ^^landM  qdrtt  of  both 
members  of  tte  Ann.  Jkm  Brown  has  been  a  member  of  this  finn 
and  only  reoently  W.  Du  i 
at  Imt&e  Mr.  Brown  waa  a  i 
a  MTlety**^  lawyer  and  gentleman,  and  later  Ittmad  a 
wtdi  Ool  W.  d.  Spa 
Ghattmooga  In  UOO. 


m 
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-**Hr 


«m  am  m  anvct  oomptmum.  wun  toe  oocton  larmers  ox  our 


-i^ 


lies 
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Itiroald  to  tnpiMDtle  wttbln  tb«  I«D(th  ef  any  ocdlnaiy  arttde 
to  tdl  of  Ibi  InpQrtMrt  ttttgvttofn  tbst  ta«  took  pMt  in.  for  to  lilin 
•n  tlw  IttlgaStai  tbsfc  &•  WM  In  wm  importwie.  It  WBini  tbat  b« 
M««r  omwotad  •iqrtlitaif  in  »  lanmutt.  Be  «m  always  pcqwred 
Md  tried  tlMn  so  eaattj  and  so  MBOotlily  ttet  it  appeared  tbftt  It 
wttbent  imparaticm.  However,  be  followed  the  maslin. 
to  BO  tTft*M**~  wltbont  great  labar^*  Be  was  an  tndef att- 
lalrie  wortar  and  tiM  rastdts  were  alwaye  eseeltant.  He  ccwnmanded 
SoraBaet at  tbe eotats. tbe  Juries. OHPosMg Iswyers.  and  tbe  laity 
in  fCBsral  beeaoM  bs  ftwght  f alrff .  fougbt  m  the  open,  trat  always 

iim  nsfsr  told  an  amicidnte.  be  never  tned  a 

His  apeeebee  w—  abort,  fcecetnl. 

pOTracful.  and  to  tbe  point,  and  be  waa  ekxroeat  In  the  sense  tbat 
*Moqusnoe  Is  rmson  red  hot.* 

1^.  Brown  rendered  splndld  aerrlee  during  tbm  World  War.  be- 
IBC  •  nantor  of  tbe  draft  board,  and  of  ooorse  stfred  without 
dotng  a  treoMndotM  work,  but  canned  It  on  unomn- 
mg  ai  bbneelf ,  bis  ttine,  and  bis  talents  as  freely,  as 
d  as  oonqilatdy  M  tfaongb  be  waa  working  for  oompen« 
We  fert  sure  that  no  man  during  tbe  trying  days  of  IT 
and  'It  gave  more  eompletely  of  bUneelf  and  rendered  greater 
senrlce  than  Mr.  Brown. 

r,  that  In  bis  ftwem  &dd — the  law — that  he 
This  was  bis  first  lore,  his  chosen 

It  neret  bad  oaose  to  be  Jealous  of  him: 

bs  wM-earaful.  learned,  and  painstaking;  In  tbe  trial 
of  hlB  eaaes  be  wm  atwmys  prepared  and  be  preeented  bis  side  fairly 
alweaFSk  but  It  sewnert  thai  be  could  always  make  bis  facts  stand 
out  men  boldty  in  bla  own  behalf  and  tbe  law  always  eeeinwl  Just 
to  fit  tf»  fM*s  as  be  bad  devciaped  them.  Be  had  a  wosMlerful 
todmlqae  in  tbe  trbd  of  caam,  and  thoae  who  heard  him  In  the 
courts  ware  of  opinlOB  ttiat  be  was  the  peer  of  any  lawyer,  and 
tti^  applied  eoRMri^  to  tba  criminal  eoun.  the  drenlt  ooarfc,  tbe 
sbMiBW^  co»t>  aad  aU  «t  tbe  appallato  oourls.  Be  never  used 
i«Mla  arta  «  4ntoi»  astlw*  bat  ha  went  strmlgbi  to  tbe 
of  lh»  la— mi  and  eonvlnoed  eourts  and  Jurlaa  by  bis  fsir 
of  ttaa  facts  and  his  unaaawecaUa  logle  In  pneent- 
c(  the  aMTit  and  Jastoeas  of  bis  eilant*s  cause. 
\  lMF|ar  baa  been  ^r****^  m  *X>na  wbo  masters  his  caae. 
who  gIvH  •  tear  abare  of  bis  surplus  ttans  to  tbe  advancement  of 
-  -  artonas  bla  fun  duty  of  dttssnshlp.  and  wbo 

wttb  court,  ctlaat,  oppnalag  eouaael.  and  hhnadf ." 
Y,  Brofwa  maaaored  v^  to  thia  standard. 
tttbarafgra 

by  tbe  ChmtUnooga  and  Bmrnmon  Ckrnnfy  (Tenn.)  Sor, 

,  to  tbe  «Mlb  c(  ftaater  Vlnoont  Brown  wa  bava  loot  a  great 

lawyer,  m  MmA  that  we  loved,  a  eTetiieman.  a  patriot,  and  a 

—  bla  insBliii.  bat  wa  are  thankful  that  be  Uved 

bis  loae.  wa  reeognlae  tbe  fact  that 

was  to  his  family,  bs  being  atenider.  loving,  and 

and  fatbar.  and  In  this  hour  wa  estend  to  them 

•  ttforthar 
a  copy  of  this  nsdvtlon  be  fumlitaed  to  toe 
of  tbe  Bbttad  atotes  of  Amerlea.  of  wtaieh  be  was  formerly 
a  MMnaer.  for  eBnUmeBt  ODOO  Its  reocrdi:  Be  It  farther 

Of  thsse  reeolatloos  be  prueenied  to  tbe 
and  to  bla  family. 

FUD  B.  Bwjjia^  CTUrfmoiik 

P.  K 

1I.B. 

JfeaiariBt  Coaiiaiftee 

Is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  reeolutlone  paaeed  by 

of  too  Chattanooga  and  Bamnton 

ouveatd  to  tbe  dreult  court  room 

Oountj  courthouse  at  Cftattanoega.  Ttan. 


•  taiisly 
County  B 
of  tbe~ 
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Mr.  QimQf.    ICr.  SpMker. 

iKtoiB  ttit  WliitfiiBKtoii  HfiiiUHe 
igBftjipfptBBattar 


1HB  WA8B« 

AMD  TBE  MBDIOAL 

OP  O0I.DMBU,  WASB- 


Cltoriei  Bdwaard  XUiaell.  a 

ctarar.  6iikftanA  an  addrets 

MonttOBBDeiety.^jptflSS. 

Z  Inrtiirtw  this  ttddren  In 


Then  are  many  strange  things  In  this  vroild.  Mr.  CSudrman 
and  ladles  and  gentlemen,  and  one  of  them  I  wish  to  bring  to 
your  serious  attention  tonight.  Here  we  have  In  virtually  every 
considerable  city  In  this  country  an  organization  with  noble. 
^w%— i«i«h  objects,  called  the  Humane  Society,  or  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Crudty  to  Animals,  or  Animal  Rescue  League, 
or  Women's  Lesgue  for  the  Protection  of  Antmnls — excellent 
eodetles  <q>eratlng  with  great  elBclency.  In  the  old  days  when 
we  had  teamsters.  If  an  Ignorant,  unediwated  teamster  beat  or 
maltreated  his  horse,  one  of  these  societies  was  there  to  bring 
him  to  Justice.  If  a  dog  strayed  on  the  street,  escaped  the  dog 
catcher,  and  was  In  actual  suffering,  one  of  these  sodetlee  would 
slways  relieve  It.  The  hearts  of  the  members  are  warm  and 
open  to  the  kindliest  Impressions.  Yet  all  of  them  together 
stand  by.  allow  the  proceeeee  of  the  most  barbarous  cruelty  to 
great  numbers  of  dogs  and  never  seem  to  raise  a  protest. 

The  rceiinn  for  n  strange  a  condition  Is  this:  It  is  generally 
known  to  Intelligent  people  that  what  Is  called  animal  expert- 
mentotlon  (which  is  only  a  euphemism  for  animal  dissection  or 
vivisection)  is  common  and  widespread,  but  we  are  continually 
assured  that  the  dogs  thus  dissected  or  experimented  upon  do 
not  suffer  because  they  are  always  under  the  Influence  of 
anaesthetlCB  before  the  scalpel  la  applied  to  them. 

I  must  confess  that  for  myself  I  should  be  perh^ie  more  inclined 
to  be  tolerant  of  these  proceedings  If  the  experimenters  did  not 
sling  that  miserable  old  fiction  in  my  face,  because  in  the  great 
majority  of  Instancee  there  Is  no  use  of  anaesthetics  in  these 
enerlments. 

For  example.  In  this  country  we  have  no  records  concerning 
vivisection,  the  public  Is  excluded  from  what  are  called  the  clini- 
cal laboratcrlee  (which  is  only  another  name  for  the  dissecting 
room),  snd  we  do  not  know  what  goes  on  behind  thoae  walls. 
Bat  In  *ngiAnrt  the  law  provides  that  every  experiment  upon  a  Uv- 
Ing  animal  must  be  recorded,  wlto  the  reasons  for  It.  the  results, 
and  toe  "»<»t***»^  Therefore.  In  England  they  have  a  record  of  bow 
much  use  there  ii  of  aneethetlcs.  and  In  the  year  10S5.  according 
to  theee  records  in  toe  possessKm  of  the  British  Government,  toere 
were  738^000  experiments  performed  upon  living  animals.  In  which 
there  were  only  84.000  Instancee  where  anesthetics  were  tised. 
Conditions  are  not  different  In  Rnglanrt  and  the  United  Stotea.  so 
we  may  bdleve  the  average  here  to  be  about  the  same;  that  is.  In 
about  6  percent  of  tbe  coses  anesthetlce  were  ussd. 

But  the  fact  that  anestoetics  are  not  and  cannot  enter  Into 
many  of  theee  experiments  is  ^iparent  to  anyone  that  will  under- 
take to  read  the  accounts  cf  animal  experimentations  that  appear 
from  time  to  time  in  the  medical  Journals.  This  constltiitee  un- 
assailable testimony,  this  Is  evidence  that  cannot  be  attacked.  In 
many  Instanrifs  the  doctors  themselves  that  have  performed  the 
experiments  are  the  reporters  in  toese  Journals,  snd  whosoever  has 
the  bsrdlbood  to  plow  through  all  the  sickening  tales  of  horror  that 
rssult  will  see  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  toe  nature  of  tba 
experiment  is  such  that  anaestoetlcs  are  absolutely  impoesible. 

For  Instance,  when  a  dog  Is  starved  day  after  day  to  Observe 
tbe  effects  of  deficient  nutrition  uptm  living  tissues,  no  anestoet- 
ics are  passible.  When  toey  apply  boiling  water  to  toe  back  of 
the  neck  of  a  rabbit  to  observe  how  much  toe  rabbit  suffers.  If 
toe  rabbit  were  anestoetised  toere  would  be  no  chance  to  obeeive 
toe  desired  reaction.  When  toey  run  a  dog  until  he  dn^e  of 
exhaustion  to  see  how  long  he  can  run  agato.  there  Is  no  chance 
for  arxwthfiBia 

But  even  to  tooee  cases  where  anestoetics  are  possible  and 
where  tbe  dog  Is  insensible  when  toe  scalpel  bc^gtos  upon  him. 
even  to  tooee  Instances  toey  never  tell  you  a  word  about  what 
the  dog  suffers  when  he  comes  out  from  toe  effects  of  the  drug. 
Tou  must  read  the  doctors'  own  accoxmts  to  realize  how  terrible 
tooee  sufferings  are. 

One  of  the  experiments  frequently  repeated — ^f or  a  strange  thing 
about  this  whole  savagery  is  that  they  are  never  content  wlto 
doing  a  thing  once  or  having  it  done  In  one  laboratory,  but  when 
It  has  been  done  to  New  York  it  must  be  repeated,  apparently,  to 
every  clinical  laboratory  aU  toe  way  to  San  Diego — ^was  to  see 
whether  a  dog  would  live  wlto  one  kidney.  They  cut  out  one 
kidney  and  aswed  the  wound.  The  record  showed  this  poor  dog 
Uved  on  fOr  months  but  he  lived  to  agony  and  finally  died.  That 
is  the  thing  that  follows  all  toese  operations.  The  dog  may  not 
fed  the  aaJfti  vtoen  he  Is  operated  on.  but  he  feels  tbe  effects 
of  It  for  tbe  rest  cf  his  life,  and  of  such  thtogs  toe  rivlsectlonlsts 
do  not  tell. 

I  sulmlt  that  any  process  to  himum  affairs  thst  requires  per- 
sistent lying  to  enable  it  to  go  on  is  not  for  men  addicted  to- 
ward honesty  to  toloate.  U  the  cause  is  so  bad  they  have  to  He 
about  It.  let  It  be  mariced  at  once  as  hopelees. 

Why,  then,  does  animal  experlmentetlon  continue?  Why  should 
tbasa  be  so  much  of  It?  Dr.  Hay,  who  U  a  good  and  reasonable 
autbort^,  has  made  his  tovestlgatlons.  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  about  MOjOOO  dogs  sre  used  every  year  to  the  clinical  Ubora- 
torles  cf  tbe  United  Btetes.  This  consumption  has  lately  gone 
to  such  lengths  that  ths  dog  BUpplj  is  nearly  exhausted.  There- 
fore tbe  vlvlsectors  have  gone  toto  many  cities  and  Obtained 
tbe  passing  of  ordinances  whereby  toe  dog  catcher  Is  to  deUver 
to  tbe  cllnteal  laboratory  every  dog  that  he  finds  on  the  street. 
mnax  this  does  not  produce  enough  to  meet  the  demand  for 
Uvtog  tiasae  to  plaoe  under  the  scalpel  to  sate  the  morbid  curiosity 
of  Immature  «w^TM*f. 

I  have  asksd  why  wa  have  these  things.  Part  cf  the  qusatkto  la 
not  easily  answered  bocauss  tba  reasm  Is  psycbolOKlcaL    It  la 


y 


goUig  to 


to  attend  ooumy  aenrt  won 
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UM 


dtBecOt  to  anderatand.  to  aB  of  its  ksigto  and  finarttb,  oalaw 

el  have^ven  attention  and  thought  to  this  phase  of  the  fr*- 
;  but  toere  Is  among  mankind  a  certato  ndrtt  cf  tbe  gvdld. 
Dootors»  though  they  may  quanel  among  thsmaelvca,  when  Ik 
eomes  to  rrnfsaslniiBl  deftaise  will  all  bimg  together— and  I  bava 
•eaa  some  of  them  that  I  wished  might  hang  rwfsrattly  Bui 
they  have  a  guild  tpixlt.  Thqr  go  to  medical  schools  and  they 
have  qiicnt  years  to  the  stody  of  tbe  hocus-pocus  thsy  aia  plaased 
to  call  medical  selsaoe.  and  then  th^  coma  out  toto  a  wcsld. 
know  nothing  about  the  wonderf  lU  mystsrlea  thay  bava  HarmtT 
and  toua  they  are  banded  together  to  a  sfdrit  of  oonftotemlty. 
Because  Slmtm  TIexnCT.  reoognlad  as  the  first  walking  dslante 
of  the  Doctctar  Itade  UhloB.  says  vtvlsseUoa  Is  good.  Ihonwads 
of  doctors  to  ths  United  Statea  must  echo  »«"v  t.irimrs  tfe  Is 
Simon  Uexnar  that  saya  tt.   That  is  one  ruasnn. 

Hers  Is  another  reason.  I  dont  know  whether  you  have  ever 
•topped  to  think  about  tbe  Immense  growto  of  the  serum  business 
to  tba  United  Btatea.  Oreat  o^iital  has  been  toveatod  to  It. 
There  are  great  serum  factorlee  and  toe  eerum  factories  use  many 
dogs.  The  administering  of  ssnun  remedies,  so  called,  for  varkMoi 
dlseaeea.  has  become  a  medical  fad.  and  tbe  poor  dear  «*iM*wt, 
being  tons  abutted  toto  a  blind  alley,  not  knowli^  anytotog  tias 
to  do.  follow  the  lead  and  say.  "We  must  have  serums",  and 
aarama  are  maanfaetured  through  the  torture  or  dogs.  Tbsitftoa. 
torture  the  dogs.  Thus  the  cspital  tovasted  to  tba  serum  bud- 
ness  beooraes  one  of  tbe  explanations  for  dog  torture. 

Otmaacted  wtto  the  serum  zBanuf  acture  are  large  i*rtmru>tmt  ij^. 
tsreeta.  and  tbssa  having  Invested  money,  tba  bmstowa  must 
proeper  or  there  win  be  no  dividend,  and  this  apdn  >««*i«i"i»  ons 
of  the  pivotal  factors  to  peipetoatlng  vivisection. 

Then  there  Is  to  be  remembered  a  mlgfa^  and  toceesant  propa- 
ganda. If  yoa  read  tba  newq>apera  you  must  have  mfttoid  that  oo 
aa  average  of  onee  a  weA  there  oooms  out  a  spread-head  story 
or  soma  WQOdstful  naw  dlacowj  to  toa  meOcal  world  that  is 
going  to  be  a  panacea  for  eome  long-oonttouad  itlissse  taesstof ore 
baflUng  what  toey  are  pleased  to  caU  medical  sdenoe.  That  ti  all 
you  bear  of  It,  but  the  unthteklag  mind  aocepta  It  as  ■wwun^hiTu 
of  value  really  dtsoovsred,  and  baa  a  dim,  vague  notion  that  at 
soma  time  or  otoer  ttdr  disease  that  is  saM  to  be  doonaed  by 
medical  discovery  will  really  be  put  out  of  f»»ftftnw>.  But  you 
never  hear  anything  auxe  about  it. 

Nevertheless,  oaot  weA  toey  win  announce  anotber  disoovaiy. 
and  it  would  be  totereetlng  If  somebody  would  kmp  a  scn4>book 
of  theee  suecesslva  *tUaoorerles*  that  week  after  weak  flood  the  col- 
umns of  the  nawapapsra.  and  watch  for  any  ventabie  ootcoma. 

One  of  toe  latem  Is  of  a  truly  marvelous  nature.  We  leam  now 
that  toe  sweatings  from  tba  floor  of  a  barber  shop,  the  hair  that 
Is  cut  from  human  heada.  if  treated  to  eome  decoction  and  oom- 
Maed  vrito  tbe  sauce  that  Is  ussd  to  chop  au^.  will  ba  a  aura 
eura  tat  oanoer.  Of  oourae.  you  can  am  tor  joacmU  bow  zaaaon* 
able  that  la.  They  take  the  hair  and  boO  It.  soul  make  tba  sirup, 
and  season  It  wlto  chop  suey.  and  cure  canoer,  and  a  large  part 
of  th«  pObUc  is  so  grdliUe  that  this  Is  actuany  believed. 

In  Ji&y  lOSg  the  world  was  presumed  to  be  eieetrlfled  by  tba 
news  that  two  chemists  to  Bngland  had  at  last  succeeded  to  tree- 
lag  and  capturing  and  inittlng  toto  captivity  the  kmg<«ought 
canoer  germs.  GUad  tidings  of  great  joy.  We  are  now  about  to 
abolish  cancer. 

The  week  after  aa  aanoanoeaasnt  appeazad  that  a  ehamlst  to 
Germany  had  done  the  same  thing  before,  snd  he  said  thsse  two 
men  to  England  were  imposters  becatise  he  was  the  real  discoverer. 
Not  long  after  that  aa  American  doctor  bobbed  up  and  eald  be 
had  dtowvaied  It.  Thay  are  still  dlscusatog  who  discovered  It. 
but  the^  have  never  cured  wlto  all  thair  dleooverles  cf  canoer. 
Thay  have  the  germ  to  csptlvlty,  and  now  they  dont  know  what 
to  do  wlto  It  any  mors  than  they  did  before.  Instead  of  dtmtolto- 
iBg  cancer  to  aay  way,  I  am  grlevad  to  say.  statistics  ihow  that 
ysw  aftsr  year  cancer  Inereasss,  40«/X)0  dogs  aia  sacrlllesd  ovary 
year  to  the  United  Statee.  and  they  an  Just  as  b<»psless  to  tba 
lace  of  canoer  as  they  were  before. 

The  natural  qneatlen  arlasa.  What  la  tha  assf  Bat  let  me  not 
Bssm  too  aevara  1900  the  practiee  of  vivlaectloa,  or  unfair,  be- 
caosa  It  Is  tmdaalalde  that  vivlaeotlon  has  dona  sonasthlng,  and 
Z  have  here  a  little  record  cf  soma  of  Its  achlevemeats. 

I  note  about  the  dog.  Vivisection  baa  shown  that  a  dog  wfll 
llva  lor  asvaral  waaba  or  perfaims  montha  wtth  ons  kidney.  But 
tfukll  wa  undertake  to  ours  rheumatism  or  arthritoi  wlto  that  fact? 

Than  discovery  waa  mads  that  you  can  cut  off  tha  left  hind 
leg  of  a  rat  and  than  make  an  toclsloD  to  the  back  of  another 
rat  and  plaee  this  aaqmtated  leg  to  tbe  todslon  and  bind  it 
up,  and  the  leg  wfll  stiek  then  and  grow,  and  that  rat  will 
bava  five  legs.  If  that  doesnt  oonvtooa  yoa  of  tha  vatoa  of 
vivisection  I  do  aot  know  what  wOl. 

Another  truth  Uiay  deaaonstrated  wlto  vlvlsectkm  iq^dlss  to 
what  I  was  si^tog  about  aaestbetiea.    Thay  took  two  pigeons 
and  d^med  aU  tha  ftothsrs  from  them.    Than  toay  plaeed  theas 
one  to  aa  lea  box  and  kept  them  thoe  M  hours  sad  araiwfiwid 
from  ttma  to  ttans.  aad  they  aaade  the  discovery  that 


pigeons,  wttoont  aay  feathers,  plaeed  upon  lea,  grow  cold.  But 
this  momentous  discovery  was  not  allowed  to  go  wisupported. 
ft  waa  prtotad  to  tba  medical  Joumale  and  eemebody  wondered 
If  other  ^»*«<«^»»  would  grow  cold  to  tha  earns  way.  80  thsy 
took  kittens  and  ettpped  toe  fur  off  aad  put  them  oa  lea,  aad 
tba  kitteas  got  cold,  too.  whea  they  were  en  loe. 
I  apoka  of  tha  experhnant  to  regard  to  tha  ruaalag  cf 
'  to  Chlcmo.    Thay  bnitt  aa 


,  of  that  ktodL  and  H 
by  alactrldly.    Tha  dog  was  eonttouaUy  stlmnlatsd  to  keen  a« 
Apparently  tbay  wished  to  see  bow  iax^  ba  aould 
would  *ap  from  wfnknewe.  aad  thay  mads  a 
of  aowaa  it  waa  added  to  tba  rich 


In  Chicago,  agate,  thay  flxad  up  a  swhnmlag  paol  and 
a  dog  to  It  aad  attondatsd  his  aetkm.  and  thay  ' 
long  he  could  kasp  swimming  befors  ba  saak. 

Nttt  it  was  found  that  a  dog  could  bava  r*'^*r**^«i.  so  thay 
made  a  number  of  dOgs  m  wtto  pnecononta  aad  thaa  tha  docs 
either  got  waB  or  died.    When  they  got  'wett  tkiv  '^^ 

pneumonhk  agato  and  sgaia. 

I  have  mentioned  the  eipealmeut  of  the  dog  wtth 
The  next  was  to  aaaka  an  todslon  to  tha  dofis  back  aad  plant 
the  kktoey  to  that  todslon.  when  it  was  found  that  the  kidnay 
would  adhere  and  grow  there.  That  was  rsgardad  as  sooosasful 
except  that  a  dlsissa  developsd  to  tha  place  whata  the  laoMon 
was  and  tha  dog  died.  But  ba  did  aot  die  uata  aCtsr  gg  days 
of  suffering. 

Another  recant  dlsoovay  Is  tola,  that  by  Uista^  tba  Jarvaa  of 
certato  Insacts  and  fisatliig  them  to  a 
duce  an  Insect  that  baa  three  eyas  tostsaa  af  twa ' 

In  the   Govemmeit  healto  reports   for  IMruary  aad 
tor  this  aMBth,  yon  wfll  toKl  »*«'W|^^i^  ^  eaaarttoMto  < 
an  at  tha  Uattad  States  Naval  Mwltpsl  School,  iha  aahool  of  toa 
Naval  Servioa.    The  object  was  to  tovasOgato  a  dlstass  caJMI 
*btack  tongas.**    Th«y  took  asvaral  dop  whkh  thsy 
bslag   to  90dd   healto   aad  atrsngi   aad    ilBiaijisfl 
tongua  to  ftva  toataaosew   It  ti  a 
It  desdops  assea  aad  oonditlons  so  repuWva  that 
leal  wpqrtssay  tha  odor  was  lilsliiMsfin   Ih  oto« 
was  made  tHwtilf  to  nt  away. 

thsy  dossd  than  deas  with  acass  isawiij  aad  Itoasd  that  tha 
ady  waa  a  failure.    One 
for  SOda^a.  aad  it 


dog  lived  for  U  dasa,  o 

reoorded  thstttiey  all  Itvad  to 


for  If  di^fa.  aad 


and  that  ^ 

by  driving  a  sharp  toatrument  down  into  It  anl  ~ 
ptdeattons  of  the  heart  sftcr  It  waa  ruptvad.    ~ 
entty  that  If  you  penalnas  tha  heart  of  a  dog 
notatanos.   Whatoer  thsy  thought  that  tlH| 
If  they  peaatrated  bis  heart  tba  dog  would  ttva 

It  was  raoorded  that  whsn  the  heart  of  a  dog  Ii 


«f  a 


n.' 


At 


vivlascticn.   They  bava  reaped  a  large  nuaaher  cf  prlneisas  tacts  Ufca 

thess.    But  what  I  Insist  upon  Is  this:  That  wlto  aU  cf  this  tfaugh- 

tsr  and  wlto  aU  of  this  horrible  pato  that  thay  ' 

terrible  toat  few  penona  ouMde  «f  tha : 

the  odd.  alaapla  Saeti  reported  to  tha  medlod  . 

have  dona  all  tUa  year  to  aad  year  out  they  have  not  yat  < 

one  slngls.  perfset,  dependable.  tofslTlble  curs  for  ona  atogla  humaa 

aOaient.  and  I  stand  hara  sad  chaQsaga  tha  whole 

sloa  to  show  ma  ona.    Z  waat  to  know  just  onai    Wh«alatt' 

what  Is  It  and  what  wlU  it  curs?    I  want  tham  to  dMSV  aaa 

atnf^  rsmaOy  that  thay  have  ever  producad  by  tha  tartars  of  dogs. 

^id  tliey  nssd  not  ten  me  aaytldng  abovt  tasoUa.  Ztisabahit 
of  thdrs  to  throw  that  word  •toaufln"  at  you  as  sanisaii«  And  aad 
waaaswaiahls.  Tha  man  that  preduesd  Inoolto  at  Toronto  Is  asM 
to  have  sacrlfloed  soma  hundreds  of  dogs  before  ha 
oovery  of  insuUn.  aad  then  it  was  ballad  as  the  long- 
far  dlabetee.  It  has  never  oartA  a  dngla  csss  of 
rsocrds  Sheer  that  It  has  been  to  use  about  Ifl 

^     of  diabatka  and  «( 
deaths  from  diahetea  has  most  startliagly  lacreaaed  uadar  tha 
of  inralto.  aad  th^  aacrtaeed  thoae  dc^i  to  prodnea  a 
la  auilblees. 

When  Is  thslr  can  for : 
care  ona  of  tha  most  oommnn  of  all 
Briefs  disease;  they  csxmot  curs  tuberculosis.    Aftar  aB 
slaughters  they  are  no  nearer  to  a  cure  for  tubcrenlods  thaa 
warsbdora. 

80  far  aa  hosaaa  toteraat  Is  aoacemed.  vlvlsseHsn  19  to 
preeent  mf?mwit  la  tha  mod  odossd  f allun  to  huaBMUi 
and  stm  they  go  on  wtto  It.    And  thay  an  not  satBAsd  to 
stray  dogs  on  toe  street,  aad  thay  an  aot  satuflad  to  addwp  yott 
pd  or  Btfaa.  hot  aosr  th^  want  to  nln  d^s  «n  •  wtalama  haslB 
n  that  thsy  oaa  bava  a  fuU  awply. 

Then  Is  ons  otoer  reason  why  wa  ban  tosas  thingtL  Zh  my 
ddlberato  conviction,  after  all  than  nan  of  obssrvadon.  I  an 
sure  that  a  great  part  of  thia  nnlinal  nBna  and  aU  this  •■**■'*» 
pato  to  trannbla  dteaetly  to  tha  aaahd  ayatan  andar  whtto  wa 
Uve.  For  when  you  coma  to  think  about  it.  oeold  aaythteg  ba 
mon  preposterous  thaa  a  curaUn  agney  that  mart  Un  only 
tmcn  the  prevalence  of  dlsaassf  Tha  aeon  dissan  tha  ndn  saa- 
pk^maat  aad  the  aaon  profit  ftar  iha  doetara.  WmM  it  not  ba 
madi  eaaer.  a  moch  aaon  resaenabia  prseess,  to  leidt  to  Ohtaa, 
where  one  pays  the  doctor  when  ona  H  wdl  and  not  whsn  ons  la 
dck?  If  wa  had  that  to  the  United  Stain.  I  wooSd 
then  wooidbaao 


PBniM||tvaal%  hn  totrodnosd  a  bin  to 
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may  _ 

ttmrtet  of  OoianUHft. 


ilatlM 
I  nm  yon  to  «nitclM  your  rlghte  m 

ctttiHM  aiMI  put  Cora  evvrj  oOovt  to  obtain  tlM  pMHgo 

■f  tliftt  MIL  tiMt  tiM  Quttal  or  thla  HMkm.  vlUoh  ooi^  to  toad 
•B  tiM  t«rt  la  tho  twTs  of  cMUatd  Itfo.  mmf  b*  clMMd  of  thi« 
Mot  upon  its  nsnia.  And  700  taav*  la  jwur  bands  a  uuwu  fid 
^  ttat  voa  eaa  UN  to  tWa  moat  daotraMa  and.  WMta  to 
•ad.  atfll  mora  tmpartaat,  vtlta  to  tlM 
ttuanfom. 


Yocmtional  Edncmtion  Needs  in  CaHfonila 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  a  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CAUFOBMIA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVES 
Frtdav.  Mag  14.  1937 


lir.  Spadnr.  a  careful  iiir?eT  was  mads 
of  ttie  vmcbat  of  Ui^  sehocds  iHilch  should 
iMTfie  voefttlaDal-M3lonttQre  dqnartments,  and  (Ud  not  have 
tlMm  al  tlM^  time.  Only  schools  which  were  senrinc  nu^ 
crsas  and  In  which  enTolhnmt  was  snlSeient  to  justify  the 
tBPrtem  ct  a  fnn-tine  teacher  were  indnded.  Tte  nmiAer 
was  found  to  be  101.  Sinoe  that  date  10  of  these  schools 
tebUbed  the  woKk.  leaving  «1  still  wtthout  depart- 
&i  addition  to  this  number,  however,  there  are  many 
maDer  sdlools  In  whKh  the  work  could  be  profitably  given 
9a  a  part-tlaee  basis,  and  about  3i  lanlor  ooUegce  which  are 
waigUli  located  to  serve  young  men  who  win  return  directly 
lo  *«^^  ISwre  are  in  the  State  now  155  sefaoob  retan- 
buned  Older  the  Bmith-BuiAies  plan.  It  may  be  correctly 
eslteated  that  only  about  50  percent  o<  the  students  needing 
TOfUnnil  Imtwicttou  In  agriculture  are  now  being  reached. 

SdiOQl  itatlstlci  show  a  total  of  approzimatdy  42j000  boys 
In  the  State  living  on  farms  between  the  ages  of  14  and  20. 
Of  this  mmibar  «bout  20,000  are  in  school  and  for  the 
evrent  year  oidy  7400  are  preparing  for  farming  through 
irrtnntttr  higbHidiool  oounes.  It  is^  obvious  that  about 
an  on  farms  in  Cabfomia  wtthout  sy»- 
tratniiv  m  faming.  Of  Ibis  number.  It  Is  iwtimated 
that  abont  19  percent  wfU  eventually  enter  the  farming  vo- 
eatloB.  Huh  about  24^000  young  men  now  without  any 
training  In  Improved  agrleidture  will  be  in  the  next  genera- 
tioQ  of  famenrln  CaUfOrma. 

Bequests  for  programs  and  service  from  various  labor  and 
industolal  ergaabartlflna,  trade  aiodatlonB.  and  so  fortluare 
bsost  miBBBetous.  We  are  requested  to  give  additional  In- 
glxuciiun  tn  tem  credit,  in  cooperative  marketing,  in  the 
bencOts  of  greater  consumption  of  dairy  products,  in  grading 
ef  meats,  and  In  other  special  Udds.  The  reanests  come 
jptliie|pa16r  ftrem  producer  organimtionB,  such  as  the  various 
ooupetattves,  the  Ifeat  mstttute,  the  Dairy  Council,  and  the 
produetfcm-credit  assoriattnns.  Under  present  conditions,  it 
lisii  Isifii  inuiiiBBibIn  tii  ninit  tTiiir  innnniti  iltTimiBti  tlir  mn 
tcrtel  to  be  yuecmtod  woidd  be  dffbiitrty  valuable  to  the 


is  a  scrtooi  need  of  aditttlooal  funds  for  evening 
•ehools  fbr  adnita.  As  a  result  of  changing  eeonotnic  condi- 
tloiie,  drouihi  and  flood,  tho  populatifln  of  CaUfOmia  has 
ntfsasgd  fey  more  than  a  batf  mfflion  in  the  last  few 
HMOS  peoplt  hav9  drifted  to  the  large  centers  of  popu- 
lation, only  to  ebb  bock  mto  anaBer  cnmrnnnities  and  to 
ftnns.  Most  of  than  hoire  never  Homed  under  the  Inigatlon 
plan  neeeawfr  hi  thia  State. 

Tin  aiQwe  iMiitlUa  flu  iilolil  ailiimis  an  ataneat  unlimited, 
and  the  o>peadtt«e  of  fttndi  fbr  this  porpoee  can  pay  equally 

She  leghmal  superviaaea  report  that 

dmrid  be  taught  m  at  leaat  00  of  the  present 

with  additional   adult   evening 


Is  In  need  of  just 

for  aoil  eonaervatien.  for 

ooeiieiatlvea.  crop  itaWWaatInn  and 

of  agrienltare,  have  treated 


an  educati<mal  problem  of  great  magnitude.  Tliat  wUteh 
the  farmer  does  not  unciterstand.  he  rejects.  This  is  equally 
true  of  the  results  of  scientific  investigations  and  experiments 
wbicb  result  in  new  methods  and  materials— unless  they  are 
systematically  explained  to  farmers  ilirough  such  a  medium 
as  a  nisht  school,  they  do  not  become  effective. 

Even  beyond  this,  agriculture  itself  is  changing  rapidly.  It 
is  necessary  to  advance  even  to  stand  still.  New  dairy- 
sanitation  laws,  plant-quarantine  laws,  crops-inspection  and 
standardization  laws,  and  so  forth,  must  be  taught  in  addi- 
tion to  improved  farming  methods. 

If  the  full  $14,483,000  is  appropriated.  California  will  re- 
ceive a  total  of  1505.779.52,  divided  as  follows: 

agrieolture- fTS,  469. 01 

•mOM  and  industrial  education 217, 2S0. 18 

Hone  9CtmotakCM 108,984.72 

DiBtrtbutlve  oocupattODs 64. 612. 38 

Teacbtec  training — — ^^—    46. 610. 88 

Plans  have  been  made  v^iere  California  win  use  this  money 
so  that  the  bo]^  girls,  men,  and  women  who  have  long  been 
deprived  of  this  training  will  be  given  a  chance  to  train  them- 
selves, that  they  may  be  able  to  meet  the  problems  cf  life  in 
the  future. 


The  Home  Owner  Must  Be  Saved — ^A  Hearing:  on 
My  Bill  H.  R  6092  Should  Be  Held  Immediately 
and  the  Bill  Passed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  ELLENBOGEN 

OP  PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridav,  Majt  14. 1937 

Ifr.  ELLENBOGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  2,  1937,  I  in- 
troduced H.  R.  6092.  which  reduces  ttie  interest  on  H.  O.  In  C. 
mortgages  from  5  and  6  percent,  now  being  charged,  to  S*,^ 
percent  and  spreads  over  a  period  of  25  years  the  install- 
ments which,  the  home  owner  must  pay  on  his  H.  O.  L.  C. 
moitgages. 

This  bill  iB  similar  to  H.  R.  10638,  which  I  introduced  on 
January  27,  1936,  in  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress.  Both  of 
these  bills  have  been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  i*i*«>riT>y 
and  Currency. 

Bnx  pmsoro  nr  comaTTBt  butcx  jamttabt  st,  i»s« 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  has  now  had 
this  matter  under  consideration  since  January  27,  1936. 
Since  that  time  some  90.000  home  owners  have  had  their 
homes  foreclosed  by  the  H.  O.  L.  C,  most  of  them  because 
they  were  unaUe  to  meet  the  installment  pasrments  de- 
manded of  them. 

ooaocxxm  HSASuraa  uqubtbd  on  h.  b.  cms 

By  letter  dated  April  34,  1937,  addressed  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  I  requested  a 
hearing  on  H.  R.  6092.  I  renewed  this  request  on  May  12, 
1937.  in  the  following  letter  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee: 

CkmouBB  or  not  Untrd  Stars, 

HOUSB  OV  BBPiaBKNTAnVIB, 

_       _  Washington.  D.  C,  Maji  12. 1937. 

Bern.  HxNiT  B.  SxKAiuzx, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currenep. 

.^      .       _  House  of  JiepretentaHvea. 

omM  Uk.  Sraoaix:  Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  H.  B. 
6080,  which  I  introduced  in  the  Houae.  and  which  proTldes  for  the 
reduction  of  the  rate  of  Interest  cm  H.  O.  L.  C.  mortgagee  from 
6  percent  and  6  percent.  iu>w  being  charged,  to  8^  percent,  and  for 
the  extenaicm  of  the  date  of  maturity  from  10  and  16  yean,  aa  now 
provided,  to  35  years. 

Am  at  Much  31, 1937.  there  were  84,336  foreclosures  on  H.  O.  L.  O. 
mortgages,  with  a  face  value  of  $331.848372.  The  H.  O.  L.  C.  Board 
esUmates  that  by  the  end  of  the  next  llscal  year  foredosuzes 
will  amount  to  30  percent  of  the  loans  granted,  totaling  about 
•600,000,000. 

Naturally  tt  Is  the  purpose  of  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  In 
iWllertlng  payments  due  under  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  plan  to  prerent 


to  the  Ooverunent,  and  perhaps  even  to' realise  a  proflt,  but  the 
method  employed  Is  self-defeating  and  contrary  to  the  public 
toterest.  It  may  be  necessary  to  foreclose  in  cases  where  the 
property  has  been  abandoned,  where  the  home  owner  has  refused 
to  comply  with  the  terms  of  his  obligation,  or  where  the  <»war«<^^i 
situation  oi  the  home  owner  la  beyond  repafr,  but  the  R.  O.  X<.  O. 
bas  forecloaed  in  thousands  of  casss — and  I  have  proof  of  It  tn  my 
own  flies— ^where  the  home  owner  had  employment  ^»*d  was  r^f*^"!! 
substantial  payments. 

MMs  foredosores  as  a  method  of  saving  losses  to  the  H.  O.  Xi.  a 
la  self-defeating,  because  by  taking  ever  such  a  large  number  of 
properties  the  OoTemment  is  bound  to  suiter  losses  In  the  adminis- 
tration and  disposition  of  these  properties.  A  Oovemment  agency 
centralised  in  Washington  cannot  effldently  manage  300,000  small 
homes  situated  throughout  the  country. 

My  examination  of  the  problem  convinces  me  that  the  trouble 
lies  in  the  law  Itself.  The  plain  fact  Is  that  the  monthly  payments 
tmder  the  H.  O.  I>.  C.  plan  are  too  large.  This  Is  due  to  the  rate  of 
tnterest,  which  at  preeent  is  5  to  6  percent,  and  to  the  fact  that 
the  principal  mxist  be  amortized  over  a  period  of  10  or  16  years. 

The  bill  which  I  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
neduoes  the  rate  oS  Interest  to  3^  percent  and  extends  the  time 
of  payment  to  38  years.  This  will  reduce  the  monthly  payments 
tram  nearly  88  per  thousand  per  month  to  about  86.  Tens  of 
thmisands  of  home  owners  who  are  unable  to  pay  $8  per  thousand 
per  month  could  pay  86,  and  thuu  avoid  default  in  their  current 
obligation.  If  this  change  in  the  law  would  be  made,  many  loans 
which  are  now  being  foreclosed  would  be  in  good  standing,  homes 
!Woiild  be  saved  to  their  owners,  and  the  Government  would  be 
^■aved  a  loss. 

I  have  explained  this  bill  in  detail  In  remarks  Inserted  in  the 
CoNoaxsBioNAi.  BacoBD  appearing  Monday.  May  8.  which  I  am  en- 
doslng.  I  hc^ie  you  may  find  it  convenient  to  look  over  these 
remarks. 

Thli  bin  is  the  same  as  H.  B.  10088.  which  was  intzoducsd  on 
January  37,  1936.  Since  this  matter  has  been  btfore  the  com- 
mittee for  some  time  and  the  matter  of  foreclosures  is  becoming 
more  serious  every  day.  I  reqisctfully  request  an  immediate  hear- 
ing on  H.  B.  0003  before  the  Committee  00  Banking  and  Currency. 
Very  sincerely  youn^ 


Tens  of  tho!i>m"'<«  of  home  owners  are  desperate.  They 
are  unaUe  to  meet  the  high  installments  which  are  de- 
manded of  them.  They  will  lose  their  homes  unless  we  act 
quickly.  I  hope  that  the  great  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  will  order  immediate  hearings  on  H.  R.  6092,  so 
that  this  matter  may  have  the  immediate  attrition  of 
Congress.  I 


West  yirginia  Leads  the  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  |0P  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridaif.  May  14,  1937 

Ur.  RANDOLPH.  liCr.  Speaker,  I  was  very  intensely  in- 
terested recently  to  comd  across  a  comparison  of  the  p»- 
centage  of  eligible  voters  in  the  48  States  who  voted  in  the 
last  Presidmtial  election  and  to  find  that  the  State  of  West 


Virginia  was  far  ahead  of 
92a. 

West  Virginia,  it  was  re| 
based  on  the  1930  census 
1936  election  was  829,945 


the  others  with  a  percentage  of 


has  900,987  people  over  21. 

and  the  total  voUng  in  the 

If  we  were  to  take  into  considera- 


tion the  small  number  of  ^Jiens  we  have  in  our  State,  around 


24.000,  the  percentage 

Naturally.  I  am  proud 
own  State.    However,  it 
the  figures  for  the  tan 
of  Uie  total  number  of 
ally  took  advantage  of 


d  become  94.6.- 

the  figures  as  they  relate  to  my 
rather  aivalling  what  we  look  at 
United  States  and  find  that  out 
ble  voters  only  67.5  percent  actu- 
precious  right  in  the  last  Presi- 
dential election.  In  some  oi  our  States  we  have  ytacy  low 
pereoitages  of  those  eligil^  to  vote  who  actually  did  so  last 
-November. 

The  future  at  our  denkocratic  system  of  government  in 

National  as  wen  as  Statej  afAOrs  rests  with  the  citiaens  of 

the  United  States.    It  is  only  when  we  have  an  electorate 

LZZXI-nApp ^74 


that  acknowledges  not  only  its  opportunity  to  TOte  but 
ognlzes  its  responsiliility  to  do  so  as  weU  that  we  shall  hope 
to  have  the  fullest  expression  of  the  princlpiei  of  fofsm- 
ment  by  the  people. 

I  am  placing  herewith  in  the  Racoea  a  table  showbig  the 
Situation  with  respect  to  voting  in  each  of  the  48  States. 
This  is  not  intended  as  a  criticism  of  any  individual  State. 
In  many  States  the  contests  come  in  primary  elociiam,  aBd 
for  that  reason  the  f<41owing  percentages  are  not  to  bo 
taken  too  literally.  Rather  do  we  find  the  tnterpKitf  vote 
bringing  out  the  greatest  interest  priw  to  the  general  elec- 
tion. I  ma«Iy  present  it  in  the  hope  that  tt  wifl  be  h^pfttl 
in  making  our  people  more  vote-conscious  and  wfU  serve  to 
awakoi  this  33  percent  of  our  citiaens  to  the  duty  which  to 
theirs  to  perform. 

Based  on  1930  census  and  vote  fn  19i9  PresldentUd  eleetioa 


stets 


AUbuu>. 
Arteona. 


CsUfonite.... ^^- 

Colondo -.— .^.. 

CoDiMetioat .. 

I>elawire 

Florid*  > 

OMTKiftl . 

Idaho, 

Dliaoia _. 

Indkaa. . 

lowm ... 

Kanns 

KentoAy-.. 
Louiflsaa 


Ml 

Mietaifui. 

MimwMtft. 

MMMppl  >_... 
MtaKwn.. ...... 

Montaaa 

NobndE*^ 


Nevada.. 

N«ir  HaniMbfa*.... 

New  J«nt]r. ._ 

New  York 

New  Mesieo 

North  I 

North  Dakota... 

Ohio. 


Oklahoina ..... 

Onffoe 

Peims^'vaala 

Rhode  lilaod. 

Sooth  CaroOna  >.. 

Sooth  DakoU 

Tnnnwwn'  -- 
Tesas '.      ... 

Utah 

Vcnnoot 

VJTfinJ*  I..: 

WMhiMtOB 

WntVfei^iiia 

Wianonsta. ........... 

W  jwaini.  ........... 


Pamladoo. 

nyeanar 

OTar 


i,Ma«n 
Mi,n$ 

M8L»I 
3k8M.38S 

98S.7n 

i«.7n 
sat,  US 

i.M1.7W 
1001,019 

i,aDs.i» 
i.«o,w 
i.4na4 

1.1K8SI 
«7.Uf 


1.117,081 
1.0S1.M7 

xtn.tgj 
si8.eii 

8U.4» 

aaTM 

»4.0S5 

i^iawt 

31«,flB6 

i.»am 

SSi.US 

inzisi 

i,a7.ut 

m,tn 

4n.i9t 
8i«,a« 
»5.m 

1.41^144 

ttuKtm 

SH«8 

tan,  an 

1,010, 1S7 

9001  oar 
i,7a;8i!i 

IS19B4 


atiM 

1711419 


.4aam 

aaokm 

iir.flM 

t»,4a 

aaatTB 

laaaM 

i.9ii.ai 

1.990,  ar 

i.M».m 

899,  anr 

9K.I99 
S»,7TS 


l,8l9tlg 
L88iCM| 

i.imni 


1.    . 

MlSU 

90B.0BS 
41^949 

1U.1M 
1.9901498 
Ik  m,  999 

MtIM 


3711719 
8,01X998 

748.  T40 

41^991 
iiaiUB 

811.118 

iifc4sr 
ai4ai 

478. 9M 
848,481 

n8,989 

I4X8M 
SK 


1.8Ba7U 


80L4 
98.8 
18.9 
98.8 

18 

18 

sar 

87.8 
MLS 
88.4 

78.8  • 
18.8 

U.t. 

99 
«L« 

s: 

8L4 

18.4 

US 

Si 

718 

74.8 

78.1 

n.1 

7X4 

9X7 

79 

918 

7X4 

7X8 

a  : 

4X8 

7X1 

1X8 

1X1 

1X8 

8X9 

8X8 

8L8 

9X1 

9X7 

8X8 

8X1 

n.1 

7X7 


>  Statee  lery  »  poll  tax. 


Flood  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  14, 1937 


ADDRgSS  BT  HON.  SAM  BATBUBV.  OP  TECA8,  AT 
PORT.  UL.  ON  AFBIL  34.  1987.  AND  RBBOLimOlIB 
BT  THB  BSD  BIVXB  VALLBT  XllFBOVBIfBNT  ABSOCZATIOM 


1 


ICr.  BROOKS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to 
my  remarks  in  the  Rscou,  I  include  the  foDowinf 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  lUTvon].  ddivered 
AprU  34.  19S7.  befoce  the  Red  River  Valky 


U7t 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


fcrtiM 


■t  ttrmport.  X4L,  tad  ftlio  rMoiufloBt  adopted 

oaAprtiai: 

H  li  fOBflVlS 


;i£'ieH^ms?^s^S 


_  to  tte  i«a< 

ioUL^a  ISM.  U,00O.MO'peo|ito  ^n2«^»f.t«>_^      ^ 

r-.  „        «e«tt«(wi  tfaraugboot  tbs  Isngtli  aad 

ith  tf  tt»  iMd  Mi  hannc  bnnnf  pcwwr    *    •    *.    Atto- 

la  19  pMrMBt  of  tiM  •nklra  pcptilatton, 
ikgtrcyed   er   gwtiwd   to   ftirtthtnt 
it.    b  tiMKO  sny  tpood*  tlurt  fuwlimw  ciolhn»—i1  or  man  ttum 
«(  all  dHHEMtaa  dosed  tbalr  doon,  went  oat  off  boil- 
mt  tlM  m$mt  tunta  ct  ttarir  dapoittani?    Wo 
o(  trvtag  to  noton  this  buying  powr. 
IsaottermatOMy.  bnttlto  Msovwy  kss 
^t.   >niwU|  !•  aM»  »  nonaol  atals  oad  «o  sm  bovIbc  for- 
itoBloimiij.  _ 

■  ■!■  jfrniBiliiliil  tn  !■!■ nut  Ti>Tn  rmnn  f  ni  TT  i   i    r 

I  wmr  or  vfD  oobbs  thli  yssr.    Ws  an  tUOiiOOjOOO  »  qasrter 

InthsfaU  of  1M8: 
to  f SB  »iOOjOaojW»  bskw  sntletpstBd 
d  flov  Into  tbs  TIsssuiJ  It  im  1^ 


AUw 


wm  not 
diuliic 


•    •    • 


w  1  hf  wtdMd  th>  ftrtimy  of  son  te- 

■aO  dHfl  Into  ifvm.    If  tfeJs  crmtjnms 

MttlHsin  tta  pMt»  «•  soon  vfil  be  knktef  for 

Ifeo  ttalapi  to  eioMM  end  Issd  ns  aad  not 


pttfDt  tt  a— lea.   Wtaot  aniyjwie 
OB  Bid  Blveit  tbo  |euduiiM(ei  of 
we  ba«e  tbe 
ttMlsBgth  and  taeadth  of  the  land. 
I  not  es  a  sqpnsiBlnttea  e(  tho  Denlaon  Dam  project 
earns  h«e  mmMtim  m  a  fkland  at  Otiahnma  aad  Its 
aad  tti  jprejedtK  X  esaar  ham  wpmirtng  as  a  friend  of 
tta  prohwaaa  and  ttajprojeota;  I  oome  here  jtwieWnK  as 
A  fMsad  of  ItfQIslaaak  Its  praunns  sad  protjscti;  to  bespeak  co> 
of  tftMb  tdRS  'WHttk  8tatH^  Cheir  poatfMUttsa,  ttMtr  oook~ 
,     t  mmtm^  thsgpiw  la  WMhiagten  to  do  the  thlnfi 
thaa  ooAt  to  be  dooeu 

I  haw  hmmm  UtmMm  of  PWmii  fcr  K  yeasa  aad  bate  nerer 
lulrodMssd  4HD  toapaad  »  Mbr  of  IMval  awasf  m  the  dla- 
triet  Z  tepraaHst.  IbMs  aaapw  to  be  ea  argumsBt  or  dlfferenee 
of  mtaim^  tfc»  ^miwnbae  Uymaacm^  wtth  wftrance  to  who 

tboee  ttatafs  tfM«dd  be  doao^    X  feaie  anpolnted  many  atodents 
to  WbrtMst  antf  I  tMat  ■WMftnUy  wbo  im  done  jobs  of  stBOar 
«  dnii^  anelfcirltfc    •    •    •    not  to  do 

hgr.   It  th«t 


tape  and  oaaaUa  «f  da 


fti  that  ana  and  addttlonal  power  faelUtlas  wlU  of 
to  MMS  to  that  ecNBmunUjTi 
•    •    •    laduttnr  foUowa  cheap  power.    Tou  eaa  take  a  map  of 
aad  |0tt  wttl  find  operatioaa  are  laavlaf  the  dlstnola 
power  M  hlfta  aad  art  movlag  iato  thoie  Mctloae  wbert 

la  MnTlBikMid  tntllt  ladaetrle*  eoMratrtted  tHart  at  laiil 
biff  a  milmn  a«o,  but  thia  haa  teaaid  ta  bt  aod  thff  art  aioviai 
lalka  OMallBaM  ana  Oeorala,  whert  milder  aUaiatti  fMaillMa 
aaiMiMpafarlf  IWMatjritfaMpawaf  icfto^  .9  i^  *f!f^**^ 
imf  MfStfaaiiNa  M  MM  fiivif  Dam  Ut§  im  will  it  waM  waria 

_.        ^.  .^ ^ ..^ 


f§  Wl 


iWfa 


imlppi  aiid  Mi  imm^ 


la  Ifftt  wa  tkavaM  wt  fead  M 


iitiBpiTwaata  flaadc  would  be  aentrelM,   Xa  IMT  ttMia  waa  a 
Sadte  HM  loiwf  MIglMyi  VaUef^  daetrmd  a  lilOgW.00P 


■MOff  It  wovid  take  to  eontrttf  floods  not  only  la  the  lower ; 
Uppl  Vol  la  oU  Ita  tribtitarlea.  0(  eourse,  reremiee  from  lanteaaed 
taeorae  would  jnsttfy  oontrol.  This  program  cannot  be  done  ta  a 
month  or  yeer»  but  It  will  take  seTeral  years.  There  tfMuld  be  a 
aelaotlfe  eonmlttee,  wles  enough  to  eMrdss  the  responslbUSty  that 
win  be  piaeed  upon  them. 

Somefiainf  has  to  be  done  la  the  Ohio  TOIley.  SomeChlng  most 
be  done  in  tbe  Bed  RlTer  Valley.  Suppose  in  a  period  of  10  yeen 
we  mient  aMO,OOOX)00  in  order  to  control  theee  floods;  that  would 
be  a  anall  amount  added  to  tbe  great  Budget  of  tbls  oonntry, 
whieak  U  today  more  than  17.000.000,000.  Zf  these  floods  can  be 
controlled.  If  this  teiriUny  can  be  preeerved.  more  than  038.000.000 
per  year  would  flow  mto  the  TVeasury  of  the  United  Statee  from 
people  wbo  would  be  protected  In  that  territory    *    *    *. 

Tte  Freeldent  told  me  last  spring  there  was  revolving  In  hla 
mind  a  long-term  program  of  the  expenditure  of  $500,000,000  per 
year  for  flood  control.  Improvement  of  navigable  rivers.  Irrigation, 
ete.  I  agree  100  percent  with  that  program.  I  believe  thla  Is  tbo 
Improvement  that  must  be  planned.  We  must  have  a  program, 
and  no  haphsgard  business  will  reach  the  proUem  or  solve  It. 
However.  I  congratulate  you  upon  your  far-elg^ted  efforte  In  your 
resolutions. 

If  thass  four  Statee  will  stand  together— «I1  for  one  and  one  for 
an — and  not  let  little  Jealouslee  and  the  priority  of  projects  get 
mixed  up  among  us,  we  can  get  a  long  way  in  this  problem.  Some 
people  of  Oklahoma  •  •  •  this  proposed  dam  at  Denlson  at 
bdleved  some  other  dams  above  there  should  be  authorised  at  the 
same  time.  Tben  might  be  a  preemption  of  rights.  I  do  not 
know  that  one  Improvement  should  or  can  stand  in  the  way  of 
another  great  Improvement.  I  went  to  the  President  personally 
and  asked  him  to  allot  enough  mcmey  to  bring  about  a  survey  on 
some  of  theee  creeks  and  rivers.  I  feel  tliat  way  not  only  about 
Oklahoma  but  about  Arkansas  and  Louisiana. 

lliere  la  a  program  In  lower  Bed  Blver  In  the  State  of  Louisiana 
that  haa  bsm  wortced  out  by  lir.  Bmltherman  and  otbera  that  we 
are  for  100  percent,  and  we  do  want  nothing  we  may  do  to  retard 
bringing  It  to  a  successful  end.  •  •  •  Whatever  poeltlon  and 
trtiatever  power  I  may  hare  In  WadUngton  stands  ready  to  put  It 
behind  au  the  program  you  have  inaugurated  at  the  first  meeting 
of  this  new  association.  Also^  ma^  I  repeat  that  an  work  cannot  be 
done  at  one  time.  Ibmy  projects  wlU  have  prioniy.  If  we  an 
aland  together  tn  the  yean  to  cone  we  can  oomplete  aU  of  them. 
Alao^  may  I  say  again  the  problem  at  thla  «"'"*^«Tit-p  hour  tn  Wash- 
togtoa  la  quite  a  one.  It  Is  a  serious  matter,  a  very  serious  matter. 
for  a  bariness  or  government  for  its  revenues  to  run  btfdnd  Ita 
eaqpendtturee  ewer  a  kmg  period  of  time.  It  is  our  hope  far  tbo 
flaoal  year  laaa— certainly  for  1980— we  wUl  have  a  balanced  Budget. 
We  hope  f cr  It  In  1038.  feel  certain  of  it  in  1930.  There  is  nothing 
that  could  happen  that  will  be  as  bad  at  this  time  as  another 
poclod  of  miiatlnn;  an  unbalanoed  Budget  of  ona-half  blUlon  dd- 
lara  la  one  of  the  things  that  win  likely  brii«  it  about.  Another 
thing  would  be  people  who  have  cursed  everything  done  to  try  to 
temg  about  recovery  would  be  the  ones  to  benefit  by  Inflation,  and 
they  would  tiwn  around  and  damn  the  administration  for  brlngliM 
about  Inflation    •    •    •.  — »— • 

*  *  •  TO  bring  about  a  weU-counded  planning  for  the  preeer- 
vatlan  of  tlie  natural  reaouroee  of  the  land  that  has  more  on  them 
than  •  *  •.  In  the  peat  natural  reeouroea  have  been  gobbled 
up  By  puvaas  uiausuy. 

My  thoof^  la,  natural  reaourcea  of  the  country  on  top  of  the 
grouad  aheuld  be  preaerved  for  the  benefit  and  servloe  of  an 
people  and  not  be  gobbled  up  by  a  private  concern,  "nmt  doea 
aot  aaaaa  Ctoveiament  eoB^Mittlon  with  private  tndurtry.  It 
mtana  a  aane  piannlwg  for  the  generatlona  that  are  to  rwn 
Ihatt  they  may  be  left  some  of  the  things  that  God  gave  theaa 
la  the  bagtnnhig    •    •    •    that  the  benefits  of  society  ahan  flow 

'  to  »  faw  but  to  an. 

Z  aaaj^  topladps  to  you  my  beat  aOorta  to  bring  to  a 

aaCnl  nWh  tbo  thtma  that  wo  have  uppermost  m 
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today,  aad  to  my  to  you  Z  tfiati  trr  to  Itotp  aay  hand  on  tbo 
fwdaa  of  aotinty  dowa  bere  and  la  waahlngloa  of  ttaa  boat  way 
to  do  thla  Job.  Lot  ma  ropaat  thai  ualam  tbo  fonoratlon  la 
whioh  wo  Uft  aad  aaa  thai  la  to  follow  it  «m  bolbr  Jadgmoal, 
havt  bottor  pUmi  for  tbo  proiorvtlloa  of  aaianil  noourom,  for» 
tiUty  of  fou,  that  wa  will  fo  dowa  tho  tloM  with  hlolory  taol 
aoBdamaod  tu  for  bolan  aoi  loaf-oifatod.  far-Motac,  plaaaiaf 

™Sfa  ^gajwJJLJyN****  malttn  ttm  w^.  im*  W  1m 

afisr  la  waflMaaiaa<  z  aai 
rMf  ttiii  ■gMfliiaji  km 
la  iM^iMBja  WMiMfl|fl 

m  lo  *'E.F'^*'v    *  ' 

uuS^  es  MMMmJkJu,^^  tl^jut^   fc»»^   ^   bessfase   sAd   hare 
psopOyy  ^^ j^m^S^  wai  ff^v  aai^a  i^mHMOiaaa  taey  Mia  owaa  to  ^vb^b* 


)9  SlnmwS^mm  MvaMvff  i 


iiiavlM  III  Ma  iar  to  i&ilirlo 
lnia,P«lin  Md  Ufa  to  ioa  tMa  fraatltod  Mvor 
VallMr  ptagnua  aohlarM  ll  wW  bo  Um  yofttlMMoa  af  aaa  of  fto 
bappbiji  AMWM  of  my  itfo.  Z  tblak  tbo  d«a  M  Doaiioa  lo  tbo 
bayaoto  of  tbo  iltaatloa.  If  Z  sbaU  bare  bad  *  Uttto  part  la  brlag - 
lag  about  tbo  baUdlng  of  that  nicbty  projool  for  ttM  ssnioo  of 
tbo  people  of  thla  whole  valley.  Z  wlU  bo  aajmd  of  It  oo  aaythtag 
Z  have  baaa  ablo  to  do  la  aU  my  ■anrloa.  Today  Z  dadleato  myself 
to  the  objeeta  aad  purposes  of  this  aasodatton.  Zf  Z  did  not  Ilka 
the  Piesldeat  of  the  United  Stotsa  personany.  Z  would  Ilka  him 
polltleaUy.  but  Z  do  like  him  personally  because  he  and  I  have  a 
good  many  thlnga  In  oommon.  Z  have  done  a  great  many  thlngi 
at  his  re([ueet;  he  haa  done  a  grsat  many  things  at  my  rsquest. 
We  have  a  little  laugh  evei^  once  in  a  while  In  January  because  It 
happens  we  wv  bom  In  the  sams  year  and  earns  month  of  that 
year,  which  makea  me  think  he  le  a  very  young  Preeldent. 

X  do  iu3t  know  what  would  have  happmied  if  he  or  someone  had 
not  come  along  with  vision,  purpose,  determination,  power,  ability, 
ismd  courage  to  carry  that  program  out.  Tbe  remarkable  thing  is 
Hthe  pec^ile  who  In  calamity  howled  out  requests  for  hdp  from 
Washington  when  they  could  not  get  any  further  with  their 
efforts  and  when  Incomes  had  been  reduced  to  nothing.  •  •  • 
when,  as  a  result  of  his  a^rtion  and  leaderslilp,  prosperity  was  re- 
stored and  Incomee  mounted,  again  thoee  that  cried  loudest  to 
bim  in  distress,  raised  their  voloee  and  began  to  cry  that  he  was 
Ift^twg  us  into  socialism. 

Against  the  crlee  of  pessimists.  In  the  face  of  thoee  who  hate 
^im,  of  one  who  placed  bread  In  their  hands,  we  are  not  onblt- 
tered  toward  them.  We  are  going  on  with  this  program  of  re- 
covery. refaabiUtotUm.  of  planning,  and  preservation  until  It  la  so 
complete  that  It  reaches  every  section  and  class  of  people  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  BepubUc.  Sometlmee,  ^i^ien 
Z  get  an  audience  like  ypu.  Z  take  too  long,  so  Z  am  going  to 
dose  by  again  endorsing  your  program  and  purpoae  and  to  aay 
what  endorsemente  are  made  cm  rivers  in  drcumstanoee  like  oars, 
or  navigation,  when  floods  are  contndled.  we  hope  and  believe 
our  river  wiU  be  in  that  program  and  not  trailing  in  the  back- 
ground. 

Resolutions  urging  the  approval  of  several  Red  River  Valley 
projects,  itwbitting  flood  contixd,  erosion  contnd,  and  naviga- 
tion restoration  projects,  were  adopted  by  the  Red  River 
Valley  Improvement  AsBodation.  which  met  in  Washington- 

Youree  HoteL 
The  fun  text  of  the  combined  resolutions  foDows: 

Be  it  resotocd,  Tliat —  ..      ^    .     ._. 

Whereea  the  aeveral  leVee  boards,  drainage  boards.  Louisiana 
State  Flood  Oontrol  Committee  and  Its  engineers,  and  the  advisory 
board  of  the  State  Public  Worka  Administration  have  heretofore 
approved  the  construction  of  the  projecta  along  the  Bed  Blver  and 
Atchafalaya  Blver,  vrtiich  projecto  are  intended  for  tbe  lurotectlon 
of  life  and  property  and  ihe  Improvement  of  living  and  economic 
conditions  and  to  f  acUltete  the  use  of  the  landa  along  the  Bed 
Blver.  which  projecte  with  the  pmpoee  to  be  asrved  by  each  and 
the  eetabllshed  coet  of  the  construction  thereof  are  Usted  hereln- 
below;  and 

Whereas  the  deslrabiltty.  economic  worth,  and  feaalblllty  of  tho 
aaid  projecto  have  had  the  repeated  consldemtlon  aad  recom- 
mendation of  the  engineers  of  the  above-named  bodies  and  of  the 
eneineers  and  executive  committeee  ^nK>lnted  by  the  President 
for  the  review  of  aU  P.  W.  A.  and  W.  P.  A.  projecte.  especially  toe 
Mississippi  Valley  Committee,  now  the  Water  Soriroee  Division  of  tbe 
National  Beeoxnrcee  Board,  and  have  in  moat  Instanoee  had  the 
approval  of  the  Corpe  of  Army  Engineers,  and  have  been,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  of  the  projects,  indurted  In  the  omnibus 
flood-control  bUl.  and  have  consequently  had  oongresalooal  ap- 

^"whwwS  a  review  of  the  necearity  for.  the  eeonomie  justlflcrtlOB 
of  and  the  deelrabUlty  and  feasibility  of,  the  construction  of  these 
projecto  have  been  carefullv  studied  and  renewed  by  the  Bed  mter 
▼alley  Improvement  Assoomtlon,  now  fwnpoaed  of  t«P««""^""" 
of  the  four  Statee  of  Arkansaak  Louisiana,  cartshoma.  and 
Bolt 
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Jtaooleoa.  no*  tbio  oomolatlflB  mfoo  thaa  ttaa  aaooaary  o»»> 
pnatioa  bo  atado  for  tbo  Immodlato  ooootmoUoa  of  tbo  oaidbolop 
aamod  pi«|ooto  aad  tbal  tbo  oioeutlvo  nommnaoo  aad  afloon  of 
thla  aosoolatioa  bo  laotmolod  to  take  ouoh  itoao  aai  mttm  an* 
aaoiataaoo  to  tbo  varlouo  lovw  boordi.  dralaofo  aaiMI^  faai-aaalKl 
nnmmltnai,  aad  OBflaam  aad  auttMhlMa  waiatatta  vMhla  Mf 
paaw  to  Mattro  ttao  ooflomiaMaa  aad  oanploiiaa  al  ttM  aaa 
ai  tlw  avfioil  pawtan  aaaMali 

r«aa«s«aMa«a«   ai 
■•••■•■•••••a  If  I 
raaa ■• ••• ••••• ••••• 


aa«aa«aa*«***«*««a«** 


"im'dsam:*:: 


a*X*""""**"*» 


aavaaaaa 


^9E5 


•WiPw   wttw  WtKf^   N^V  W^T^»    TBH^y    _  . —    — . 

I'liM   v9   IMldf  to  0OMPl9i#  %b§  MBflniiliMi  0t 

of  tbo  AMMfataya  BtforftoiiiflMBoi  Blvor  to  tho  Oalf  of 
aad  tbal  la  tbo  ooaatniotloa  of  oald  attfda  or  jpoolooMea  lofoo  a 
obaaaal  oufldaat  to  latanapt  aad  duobaipt  Am  wolwi  o(  ttto 
latoreeptad  stiaaaia  be  properly  eoaslruetod  with  tfeo  view  of  na- 
derlng  aaaia  aavtoiMo  aad  be  ao  ooaatnaeled  that  tbo  awmmirtalal 
watara  laay  be  ultlmatrty  utOlaad  for  the  Ifrtgatioa  of  nee  aad 
auger  areaa  of  eouthwest  Louisiana;  be  It  further 

Besoloed,  That  the  Bed  Blver  Valley  Zmprovament  AaMXiatlatt 
approvee  the  steps  already  taken  by  the  XTblted  Stataa  Ctofaiamsal 
In  making  an  eroelonal  and  aoll-conservatlon  aurvey  of  the  vaUsy 
and  blntetlanda  of  the  Bed  Blver  VaUey  and  ui|ea  that  " 
Invaluable  surveys  be  eonttnued  untQ  tbe  aald  survey  baa 
completed  and  the  dtiaena  of  tola  region  are  made  aware  of 
neceestty  of  and  the  value  of  aoH  cons 
control;  be  It  further 

Besoloed,  Tliat  the  Bed  Blver  Volley  Ittqirovcment  Aasodatloa 
^iprovee  and  recommends  tbe  action  taken  by  the  Uhtted  Sttttea 
Oovenmient  in  having  made  a  partial  survey  of  tbe  neoeadto  fOr 
rural  electrification  in  the  Bed  Blver  Valley,  and  eepedauy  to 
tboae  urban  and  rural  sections  where  the  use  of  eleetrld^  would 
add  80  great^  to  the  health,  happineas.  oonvenlenee.  aad  eooaoaUe 
well-being  of  the  vast,  rldi.  and  unserved  areaa  atoflg  the  Bed 
Blver  Iteelf  and  Ita  main  trlbutanee.  TUa  aasortatkm  iiiiintiiloaa 
the  vast  Add  for  the  devdopment  of  hydroelet  ti  la  power  la  tbH 
vaat  vaUey,  eepedally  In  the  States  of  Arfcanaaa,  OUaboam. 
Tnaa.  aad  directa  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  aorrey  of 
area  shows  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
and  smaller  Industrial  planta  are  entizely  without  aiectrtcal  i 
The  United  Statee  eeneus  of  laso  shows  that  tbars  is  a  Itttto 
than  two  and  a  quarter  million  people  Uvlng  to  OUaboma  aad 
Texaa,  wltfato  13S  mllea  of  the  Denlson  Dam  alta.  aad  authaatia 
reporta  ahow  that  the  uae  of  eieetrlo  power  to  I 
has  doubled  eadi  6  years  for  the  last  30  years  prior  to 
that  to  spite  of  the  dq;>resslon  the  ealee  of 
at  an  aU-tlme  hlgb:  be  It  further 

Beaoloed  by  the  Red  JMoer  VeUef  /mproeesMWf 
recent  surveys  of  the  valley  and  hinterlands  of 
Valley  show  that  eactenalve  atudy  tfiould  be  made  of 
and  headvrater  regions  of  the  valtoy  for  the  purpuea  of  i 
uttllalng  the  waters  of  the  river  and  Ita  tributary  stosaaBS  for  lnl» 
gatlcm;  that  the  rapid  uae  of  the  vaat  f  oreet  of  the  aUddle  aeetton 
and  lower  section  of  the  valley  suggeeta  the  urgent  ueuussltj  tor  a 
reforeetatlon  and  for  the  protection  <tf  the  pressnt  oslsttog  ymmg 
forest  of  this  srea;  that  the  poestbllltles  for  wlldllto  refi^pss  aad 
wUd-^ame  preeervoe  to  the  lake  reglona  aad  lower  aeoUona  of  tho 
Bed  Blver  VaUey  and  tta  outlet,  tbe  Atchafalaya  Blver,  are  unUau* 
Ited  and  atoM  ahould  be  teken  for  tbe  further  deveHapinen*  of 
theee  natuMd  leaouroee  aad  the  pieaMiistton  of  tbe  flab.  gams, 
and  wndUto  geaaraOy  of  toeae  rsgtons;  bs  It  further 

Besoieed.  That  the  Xtolted  Statee  Oovemment  through  tta  board 
of  engineers,  lie  requeeted  to  make  a  survey  aad  reMudy  of  tbo 
posBlbflltlee  of  the  restoration  of  practteal  navlgathm  on  tbe  Bed 
and  Atchafalaya  Bivera  and  their  trfbutazy  si  i  sains,  eipentany  tbo 
-Tedie  and  VetmlUon  Blvera  and  Oonrtahleaa,  Bodean.  and  Ojpiam 
Bayous.  Indudlng  the  restoratloa  of  navtgatkm  of  Twslve  Mile 
Bayou  and  caddo  Lake  to  Jeseraon.  Tte..  by  the  eetoMlOhafisut  of 
a  abnple  lo^  at  the  Caddo  Lake  Dam.  It  appoon  that  tba  ased- 
em  tuga  and  puweaed  bargee  are  so  built  aad  rtaalgnad  aa  to 
require  only  4  to  6  feet  of  water  for  practteal  navlgatloa.  Tbo 
aasmistlAn  qiedally  urgee  that  su^  study  toduda  lewaicli  aa  to 
the  poeslblllty  of  connecting  the  great  tntereoartal 
throvKh  the  Mleslsslppl.  Atcbaf alaym.  and  Bad  Btwei 
inland  waterway  which  threads  the  Bed  Blver  VaOay. 


-! 


\ 


Be  If  nebbted.  That  tbe  Bed  Blver  VUley 
tlon.  fftmi-M'rg  of  members  from  tbo  four 
LouMana.  Oklahoma,  and  Tsxaa.  to  meeting 
port.  La,  on  Aprfl  94,  1987.  reeognlaee  that  the 
Dam  for  flood  oentrol.  wito  the  bydroetaetrta  fM 
built  to  nrnj*"*"***"  therewith,  la  reoognlasd  aa 


Stataa  of  Arkaaaaa. 


i 


•! 


plaattoba 

'  oa 
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to  irtt! 

i  rtbowt  half  €f  «lw  ,^__  ^ 

ftar  ttala  »tf«r  snd  ndiiM  M  to  •  taaRnlea  rtnamjMm  pandaon  to 

MfctteSuo»opett  Tftot,  Alonndrto  •  ImI.  Bod  mtrm  LoadHiff 
1  faot.  sad  th^raeli  flood  oootrol  voOld  pratMt  IJM^MO  Oflno 

ct%lOja00fiO0  off  tbo  eoot  th«BO<  to  «bo  flopd-oatrtwl 

£lte  eoooteaotka  off  tlio  vopooid  ltfdiu>loc<i _^ 

;  ttt  tbo  OonlMn  Com  vould  enote  404100  kUowoMi  off  prtnio 

and  eoMUtanUo  oddWoMl  Meoodary  poMr  dnrtaiK  tbo 

and  Mdy  arliM  MoaoiM.  vbaa  addWflnol  vemrn  wookl  be 

_  _jBand.    SUCH  010111111111  lo  OMdid  1b  tho  vort  urm  trtng 

vtthiB  900  mflao  off  tte  lompooed  daoa,  irtyw  awaiy  anaU  tovno 

itSU  OBd  oOflddi  aio  fTMtly  In  aood  off  •dequ^ 

1  iliooiMT  powor.    Tbo  eoBotanf  fii— Uri  off  oloctno 

at  tho  Pf**~»  Ooaa  wmld  saloooa  tbo  yoor  aRNmd  not 

tfrie  teat  par  aooond  and  m  wMbb.  m  lOjBOO  oidUe 

off  VKtv  «bl6b  would  malntatii  math,  oonotant 

Bod  Mint  boiov  tbo  dua  ao  woold  nako  tbo 

bf  Bodni  tugo  and  yupwod 


lor 

off  tbo 


off  tba  DoBloon  Dam 
^  tbo  ootabUibniflnt  of  tbo 

Mdnoo.  Iff  not  muianij  ramoTo,  tbo 


off  tbo  rtov  and 


It 


to 
to' tbo 


tboa  too  mflOB. 


aottCb  off  tho  rtfw.  o  dl^oTw  off 

4.  Hm  eoMrtraetlon  off  tbo  On ,       ^ 

k  In  ttM  wakaoi  tttmuA  tbo  T**^?*'**  BooonnlT.  and  tiuougb 

wMBft  flovofffigHb  valor  In  tba  itvor  voodd  mako  prac- 

aad  foaolblo-  tbo  oooqilotton  off  on  adoquoto  trrlgotlnn 

^  for  tbo  zkb  ite*  OBd  matU  •>««  ^Ing  oootb  off  AloranrtTta 

1  havfiw  an  ana  poatar  tban  tbat  off  ^  Stato  off  Bbod*  Uaad. 
t.  Tbo  oanotmetkan  off  tbo  Tlwloiin  Dam  would  cxoate  ono  off  tbo 
talvlar  lakao  1b  tbo  Unitod  Btatoa>  would  make  poo< 
off  tlw  01001001  loofoatlonal  CTTrttrr  voot  off  tbo  lilMio- 
MwyK  MwK.  and  would  oMtfte  a  voct  cuaa  xoffUfo  Ib  an  ana  vbleb 
la  Maaantly  practlcany  artttiouft  aneb  xofugo. 
f^f^tm  uiiiBliinilhHi  (€  ITi«  nniilemi  Tiam  try  praTimtlnf  n  i  rrflin- 

*^  itt  i1rftT"ftf  off  lioclLwaler  owompa,  or  tbetr  oventual 

„  tar  ovwponttoB.  tboo  anwnpMihlng  oOecSthfo  nolarlal 
to.  ttM  vaBn  Mtov  tbo  dom  Mto.  o^ara  banftoda  off  tbou- 
I  off  ^Wlan  010  aov  being  vent  tntfoaHvoHr  tat  tbat  purpoae. 
BlBtad  flomr  off  tbo  rtraom  htiam  tbo  dom  would  ootvo  tbo 
KT  fTTflWim  tor  ooavmitntttaa  alone  tbo  oocoaa  off  tbo  rlfor. 
a  aMtttanr  pwbi— a  era  at  ufoaeni  conotaatly  beonmlng  man 
I  dartttf  few  wolar  atagea  off  tbo  ztnr. 


Vwrm  TottBcy  1m  OUalMBa 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JACK  NICHOLS 


m  THE  HOUSE  OF  sepsesentauvss 

10r.IIBOBOC&   Mr.apMker,!        

Jb  Biy  iltrtilrt  tevB  twoo.  » 
MfcjMMf  iBtlMllittaB.   i*  iBut  M  penonft  o(  tlM 
IB  ny  dMdel  are  ooo^plBd  «Bd  eoMfated  hy 
lid  ibor  MB  B»  ao  v«nr  iMie  roKTiw  in  me 

Wttb  tbe  dnnclifei  of  xeeent 

flnmfil  Aa 


«MB' 

„    ^  A  Mtm  BgowihiPH  of  tte  difldxen 

mN  toreii  to  stior  cot  of  aefaooL  at  loiak  Ai  ted  nwther, 
.te  feidk  of  cMbH.  aanvBT  italksd  ttM  InkL   tbtt  iwtkm 

for  aMK«  tiMB  teS  of  tiMiM  to 

hope  •odfigor. 

riltacBieof 

^Utd  ttMir  ffeadUee.  «Bd 

enofttieelook 

am 


to  tlita  time  and  for  the  blewrtngii  of  nln  end  son  Hut  they 
have  recetved  this  gprlng. 

,Aff«i  I  think  that  tbdr  example  is  a  good  one.  I  think 
ttiat  the  whole  Nttion  needs  a  rebirth  of  faith  in  the  Al- 
miility.  We  need  to  get  cloeer  to  God's  irian  for  the  work- 
ing out  of  our  problems  and  the  conduct  of  our  dafly  lives. 
We  need  to  thank  Wm  more  for  the  blessings  that  we 
leeeive,  and  to  take  more  of  our  trouliles  to  Wm  in  prayer. 

I  llimly  believe  that  God's  hand  is  on  our  Chief  Eaceeu- 
ttve  and  that  he  has  been  guided  with  a  wisdom  that  we 
cannot  understand  through  our  most  troublous  days.  I  find 
that  many  of  my  people  areflrmly  convinced  of  this. 

It  is  natural  that  those  who  till  the  son  should  be  doae 
to  Ood  and  be  convinced  of  His  intervention  in  human 
affairs,  for  their  success  or  failure  is  utterly  dependent  upon 
the  BMMKffiff  and  deliverance  from  insect  pests.  The  farmers 
of  CAlahoma  are  just  as  rel^ous  as  their  forefathers  who 
ereeted  ttidr  little  log  churches  when  they  first  came  there. 

I  am  hoptful  that  we  will  have  an  old-fashioned  revival 
of  real  religious  worship.  We  need  the  spiritual  blessings 
tbat  this  would  bring.  We  need  the  f  eelipg  of  willingness 
to  care  for  our  toothers  in  need.  Such  a  revival,  I  am 
firmly  convinced,  will  do  much  to  prevent  us  from  falling 
back  into  the  depths  of  despair. 


The  Unmaskmg  in  Spain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NEELY 

OF  WEST  VntGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mondatf,  May  17  ilegisUttive  day  of  Thursday.  May  li),  1937 


KDTTOBIAL  FBOM  THK  WHEELINO  INTXLLIGKNCBB 


ICr.  NEELY.  l£r.  President.  I  aadc  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Riookd  an  editraial  entitled  "The  Un- 
masking in  e^^ain",  which  appeared  in  the  Wheeling  In- 
teSigenoer  on  the  7th  day  of  May. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edittnial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rsooss,  as  follows: 

[rtom  tbe  Wbeellng  (W.  Va.)  InteUlcencer  of  May  7.  ItST] 

xmuAMKOM  or  aPAHf 


It  la  no  leogar  war  In  W wading  l^paln.  It  la  lUraghtar;  cnMl, 
oold.  '^i'-"''**^^  extermination  of  man.  women,  and  children. 
.  TbMne  baa  been  tatrar  on  both  aldea,  aa  alwaya  In  sucb  a  con- 
flict, but  nowhere  In  aU  the  ihocldng  recorda  haa  one  read  of 
aoeh  flendliih  ferocity  aa  that  exhibited  by  the  Nasi  aviators  ait 
Ouenilca  and  Durango.  with  their  leaden  hallatocm.  polaon  gaa, 
and  Incendiary  bomba  let  looee  on  the  fleeing  populace  of  tha 
paaeeCul  and  plouely  Oathollc  Baeque  country. 

Dtrtatorahlp,  aa  lepreeented  by  Hitler  and  Itoaaollnl.  and  tba 
woBld-ba  dictator,  Ttanco,  has  left  a  fitting  memorial  before 
BUlNMw  befom  whibh  liberty-lovtog  and  humane  pec^le  everywhere 


I  faBve  not  besx  emhittcired  hf  their  espericoeea; 
to  thank  Ood  for 


TSm  wotat  of  the  liooca,  or  the  moat  vldona  of  (Spaniards,  ooold 
not  have  been  capable  of  such  diabolic  deeds. 

Only  dletatorah4>.  aa  we  have  coma  to  know  It  In  preasnt  dayi^ 
oould  hava  eoneelvcd  auoh  a  plan  of  stopping  short  of  a  military 
objective  to  provide  "education"  for  Innocent  clvUlans;  for  mere 
Shew,  m  ghwillah  way.  that  dictators  are  accustomed  to  being 
obeyed  and  what  happena  to  people  when  they  resist. 

Only  dlrtatnrshlp  would  be  capable  of  conceiving  propaganda 
throng  the  pltaoua  and  terrifying  sight  of  streets  filled  with  dead 
and  children;  of  shattered  churchea  and  charred 
of  dead  nuns,  marhtnd'  gunned  aa  they  ran  acroas  a  oon- 
_  rdan. 

That  la  what  dictatorship,  beginning  with  the  persecution  of 
Jmn,  Oathoilcs,  and  Proteatant  reUglonlsts  at  home,  and  the  ruth> 
laai  raping  of  Xthlopla.  haa  come  to.  finaUy,  in  Spain.  Maddened 
at  the  heroic  resistance  of  the  Spanish  Oovemment,  and  the 
Upantsh  elvUlaa  flght«ta  defeiKUng  their  homeland  against  invad- 
ing mtwiwiarlea,  It  haa  torn  the  mask  from  lU  face  and  dlaalayed 
ftmU  1»  an  Ma  bldeouanasa. 

la  ^Mdn  have  been  doug^ied  away  by  this 
attafk  OB  the  Waatpins. 
It  haa  been  made  plain  that  the  Important  thing  to  remember 

Utat  Fkaneo  and  his  foreign  troopa  are  tarmien  eeeklng  to 
overthrow  a  government  that  the  *^"««^  PMple  dvdy  elected  at 
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the  polla:  that  ngardlBS  of  tta  many  mltalrim  poUdea,  It  was 
a  constitutional  government. 

The  situation  Is  no  different  than  If.  fcdlowtng  one  of  oar  aia»> 
tlons,  these  same  dictatorships  should  «*»«»^p4i  to  mvada  the 
United  States  and  attempt  to  set  up  their  idea  of  how  we  Should 
be  govemedt 

That,  precisely,  la  what  la  h^ipenlng  In  Spain. 

Under  the  guise  at  combating  communism  tho  old  royalist 
party  of  wealthy  landowners  and  monarchists  are  trying  to  over- 
throw a  government  of  the  peq;>le  and  aet  up  a  dlctwtorShlp. 
And  Mussolini  and  Hitler  have  gladly  enlisted  aa  active  partners 
In  this  foul  crime  against  democracy.  Neither,  with  handa 
deep-dyed  In  the. blood  of  mass  murder,  can  longer  dlnvow  their 
responsibility  for  the  flying  Kaal  volturea  raining  death  on  civil* 
lans.  and  with  Italian  troops^  under  Italian  cAoan.  In  the  field. 

What  happened  la  an  assault  on  humane  aenslbllitlea  of  tn» 
people  everywhere,  and,  far  beyond  the  bordMs  of  Spain  tlks 
oeqMdrlng  cries  of  the  Baaque  men  for  the  evaeuatton  of  their 
women  and  children  la  being  heard,  and  already  »ng1lah  ahlpa  are 
standing  to  the  rescue. 

Basque  men  wlU  stay  and  fight  to  the  last  man.  tf  need  be, 
and  the  sympathy  of  all  who  stm  love  human  fteadom  win  ba 
with  them.  And  surely  somfriiow,  someway,  thoae  aavlng  foroea 
In  the  world.  Christianity,  human  conscience,  decent  concepta  of 
humanity,  must  finally  come  to  their  aid.  Already  we  aee  proteafe 
adrrlng  aa  Kgland  and  Ranee  join  efforta  to  be^  the  atrtdnn 
refugees.  And  when  once  arouaed.  8U6h  foroea,  aa  dictators  evcno 
tually  wUl  learn,  are  stronger  than  all  "the  nateta  of  dartntaS* 
and  an  the  arte  of  execrable  fury. 


Conseryatioii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROYAL  S.  COPELAND 

OF  NKW  TOBX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  May  17  Otgialatkoe  day  o/  ThMnday,  May  13),  1937 


RADIO  ADDBIBS  BT  BABRT  Q.  VAVBA.  NATEON AL  FKBIDBNT 
OP  THB  BDUCATIONAL  OONSBBVATION  SOCSXTT 


Ifr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  ooii> 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rcooao  an  ad- 
dress delivered  over  the  radio  by  Hairy  O.  Vavra,  national 
president  of  the  Educational  Conservation  Society  and  di- 
rector gracralof  the  Conservationists  of  Amrrfca 

There  being  no  oblectlan.  the  address  was  ordend  to  be 

printed  in  tbe  Rxcou,  as  tcOawn: 

mends  of  tba  radio  aaafamna.  it  la  a  real  pieasura  fbr  ma  to 
estend  greetlnga  to  you  on  the  occaalop  of  American  Oqnagyrtlon 
Week  and  at  tba  eama  time  onmmend  the  nerole  work  of  thoea 
Meaelee  and  onanlaatlaai  that  have  been  fighting  the  recent  fiood 
menace.  We  all  know  of  the  great  loas  of  life  and  pcupet^  whldi 
It  IvOcH^  about.  Baoantly  the  flooda  were  foUowad  by  dust  Btocma 
which  JecvvxUaad  the  health  of  the  people  In  pneumonia  and 

In  addittwi  to  floods  and  dust  storma  we  are  continually  fioed 
with  such  other  aerknia  ralamltlea  aa  droughta,  f oreet  flrae.  and  pol- 
lutlon  of  Inland  and  coastal  waters.  Whyf  Chiefly  baeaoee  wa  ba?a 
been  uslx^  our  natural  leauuicea  In  waataful  and  dMliuiHia  ways. 
Now  we  are  endeavoring  to  reatora  them.  It  rtioald  ba  empHaafwl 
that  wise  and  econnmlfl  use  Is  batter  than  rwtoratton.  Onoa  a 
natural  reaouroe  Is  gosie  It  may  to  gona  f  orefer.  and  any  effort  to 
restcra  It  may  prove  futlla.  Such  haa  been  the  sttuatkm  with  many 
flseclea  of  wUdUf e.  Our  wildlife  Is  In  need  of  mflrs  oliamplona  Uka 
^  late  Dr.  William  T.  Bomaday. 

We  are  too  prone  to  forget  that  the  pinneer  for  trade  whIA 
played  an  tmpertant  part  In  our  early  hUtoy.  and  tbe  flSherlea  aa 
well  as  the  lumber  Industry  whldi  hava  been  giving  eo^doyment  to 
great  numbers  of  men  are  ttireatened  with  edtauetlOB. 

We  are  too  prone  to  forget  that  oor  mineral  indnstrlaa  whldi 
form  the  keystone  to  oor  modem  elvillaatkm  are  not  tneshaiistlbla 
either.  In  fact,  we  are  tndlned  to  forget  that  oor  natoral  reaouroea 
form  the  basis  of  national  pnxperity.  wealth,  and  h^pteeas.  and 
have  great  qilrltnal.  aesthetic,  healtttftil.  and  reoraatloaal  aa  wdl 
as  economic  valuea.  They  need  to  be  ocaiaeifed  Uk  pcesest  and 
future  generatlona. 

The  vast  and  Increasing  pqinilatlon  of  ttia  world  and  tbe  great 
number  of  wanta  and  neoeesltlaa  that  people  Uvlng  under  modem 
tffiindltV^n*  require  are  using  up  many  cC  the  naoat  Important  eob- 
atancea  and  products.  Hot  only  wfll  our  waatefulneea  eanae  want 
to  thoae  that  come  after  us,  bat  we  oorMlves  often  sailer  wtthoot 
realising  how  or  why. 

■very  bit  of  waste,  and  needleai  onnamnptlon  of  tbat  wbl^  baa 
eoat  money  or  labor  to  produce  li  a  violation  of  tba  prtndpls  of 
Many  peopte  think  ^tf  oowaa  waste  Is  wrang.  bot 


wbatmtlal 


tobs 


Tet  If  a  million  or  a  hnndred  mllllan  othan  aet  ea 
prlndpla  tba  taaaltaat  waste  wfll  ba  eooraMoa. 

Waatefulneea  In  othera  la  no  eieuae  for  oor 
selvaa.    It  wtmld  probably  oaaaUy  ba  oaalaoi  to  Iry  t» 
others  fkom  doing  aa  they  pleaae,  bat  every  parsop  ilMNdd  at 
keep  fMe  tnm  saeh  guilt  hereSIf  or  btmsalf  and  avoid 
bad  example. 

Almost  everything  tbat  wa  need  and  oaa  has  aet  only 
labor  and  aaooey  to  prodoos,  hot  bai 
Mature,  whkb.  even  thoogh  tt  be  an 
right  to  oonwime  and  destroy  nendleasly  or 

Already  tba  scqiply  of  sooaa  of  tba  In^ynttant  saedaets  off 
tore  la  gettlBg  lower  than  aeancmlsta  bka  to  tbMTaboat. 

The  siqipty  of  erode  oil  la  far  tnm  lasKbaaaHUib  and  11m 
poaitB  of  coal  and  era  of  tba  Important 
dant  enough  and  aufllcleatty  easily  aalned  to  be  of  ommIi 
merdal  value  are  by  no  meana  unlimited.     Good   ' 
lumber  la  beciomlng  aThawatad.  aofd 
for  wood  pulp  and  almllar  porpoaea  la 

It  la  growbg.    ftoalon  and  neglaet  are  dee&oylag  tba  fMtOlty  of 
our  aoU. 

It  woald  aaem  at  flrat  algbt  hardly  niniewry  to  oondiaBB 
mean  and  salftSh  principle  that  uimieee  wwla  hanauea  *lt 
not  cost  ma  anything".  yH  thia  la  onaof  ttM 
agalnat  tba  prtbctplea  of  coeiaui  lalluu  and  of  rtght 
which  we  all  have  eommtttad  at  ttsM^  WBlbhdklaily 
llberateiy.    It  haa  coat  aomebody  thne  or  labor  to 
It  will  ooat  aomebody  time  or  labor  to  repiaea  Hiat  wbklft  la 
I  to  BMntkm  the  loes  of  tba  soatvlala  1 


; 


Iba  child  wbogoea 
or  an  etoetrle  11|^  innmli^  la 

the  heat  or  poew  tbat  ti  ttirown  away.    Tbat  eoal  Is  aa 
plaoeabla  natiir**  leaooroe. 

When  tbe  ooal  Is  gone  It  wfll  ba  _ 
that  the  dilld  la  amklng  aqpeua  Cor  tta 
ttiat  wtaldfc  tbey  can  vend  on  the 
membera  of  the  fiynlly. 

Conservation  muat  ba  a  mafler  of  eduoathm  aa  waO  as 
ttoa.     Tba  algnlfleaaoa  of  Amarioan  oooearvatliMS  wask  li 
ctaUy  brooglit  out  by  the  great  number  off  MUa 
Ccngreea  to  protect  our  natural  berttaga. 
Introdueed  for  the  prevention  of  poDmloa  and  floods  tor 
preatrvation  off  enwnio  beawty«  wttdttfa. 
Insurance  of  a  eentinuoaa  and  anq^  supply  off 
and  aeeurlng  the  benefits  of  f oresta  In  the 
supidy  and  atnam  flow,  and  Ut  Um  ynmamak  off  aofl 
Many  laudabla  propoaala  to 
one  which  prnvMes  for  changing  the 
partment  to  DspartsBsiit  of 
caning  upon  the  PreaidBnt  of  tbe  Hatted  tatea  to : 
can  oonaarvation 
In  prot4W'tlng  oor  natural 

We  muatrndlae  thattteattrertimy  off  gotttag  pi'otaetlutt  fttr 
ourselves  fktMn  future  duwights.  tSreat  flseik  and  floodic  with  Iba 
oonaequent  loea  of  Ufa  and  property,  and  from 
wUdltte  eartermlnatlon.  destnietloo  of  aoU.  mineral 

tlon.  whieb  In  a  tew  years  wfll  ba  In  ooatrol  off  tba  HMHij  off 
the  Nation,  understand  theaa  aerloos  facts. 

Therefore  we  ibould  mtroduce  cooaervatlan  aa  a  regular  aobjaet 
Into  aiaty  acbooi  in  Amertea.    Furtbermon^  aisff  oeOma  or  am- 
ooght  to  bava  a  ipecial  itniiliiiaai  or  sobool  at 


of  tbe  most  Iiiiihs  tant  oonsetvatton  BMssores  la  tba 
history  off  tba  U&tled  gtataa  Is  tba  bia  pravMIng  torlMMal  eoap- 
eratlon  with  tba  Statea  in  tba  prMnoMoa  off  laueanatlon  adoeatian 
in  the  pubUe  riwnantary  scbooiu  high  ac3iooi^  consgw^  and  oal- 
veraltlea  and  In  paying  tor  tba  aalarles  andprepi 
supanijaaen  and  dlrewees  off  oooaecvatlon  anbjaoti.    There  Is 

aduqatam  hi  tba  Dbttad  ^ates  Oflea  off  thsaliaii,    We 
advance  ttM  liiaiiwtliai  off  oar  boya  and  glila  aa  wall  aa  aMNi  in 
the  iHTitefitlon  off  natural  reaouroeS. 
A  progreesiva  State  departmant  off  pubUe  iurtnaiUun  bsa  tnilr 

'  Is  a  ebaced  acttvlty 


goal  vddeb  movaa  ever  ahead.    Tba 

uieee  flelda  haa  been  carxled  cnlaxgdy  by ! 

iwmmon  intareat    duba,  aoolat 

settlxv  idMUld  approach  tiiia  llfS  attqatlon  aa : 

the  pupile  tbtmeeifee  abould  undo  ^     * 

■dunatlonal  Conaervatlon  floda^  la 

desired  oatcouM  thnmgh  proaaoting  tba . 

eenelliailela  off  America  (open  to 

afeudanta)  and  the  Senior  Dtvlalaa  off  tba 

loa  (<ven  to  cionage  and  unlventty  atodants).    Jn  Ibis 

tba  aodety  welooaBee  the*  oooperatlon  off  the  Boy 

Sooota.    ianlar    Andnbon    Ctaba,    Wattonian 

women's,  and  oatdoor  duba,  aa  vdl  aa 

Now  to  oooatdar  wiMt  ottaoi 
to  do  to  advaaoe  the  progrtos  off 
local  «*«—«**♦♦■—  BMy  ipwivffT 
nataral  iMOureea.  and  look  after  the  protaetloa  off  foraeta.  wild- 
life,  ud  eommnnlty  beaiitlfleatkai  goaaa  eloba  aaay  stsoss  ss^ 
foreetatlan  and  daaeiflcatlan  off  wooded  aiaaa  as  Jureia  laad  t» 


tba  Old 


to  tiMDK  ooaior 


owthiow  a  towxunent  that  the  Bpanlih  peopte  duly  alfteted  at 
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Tkt  CmmUAwtion  and  the  Court 


EXTENSION  OF  RElftARKS 

HON.  PAT  McCARRAN 

or  MXVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  17  {legislative  dap  of  Thwrsdap,  Map  13).  1937 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RE.  COX 

IV  THB  BOVSM.  OF  SEFBSSEMTATXVXS 

Mawtf,f9Sr 


JVPrmiBW  BY  HOH .  BGTAL  8.  OOPELAMD.  Of  HEW 
FHZLAmLPBXA.  PA^  ON  MAT  10.  1M7 


Mr.  M oCARRAH.  Mr.  PresMentv  on  May  10.  in  the  etty 
of  FbUadelidiiak  ttie  soiior  apTM^tiyr  from  New  Yoifc  tMr. 
CopiUDiB]  dettrend  one  of  tbe  fliiest  addresses  that  baft  been 
made  on  tl»  aiAJef^  of  ttie  Sunreme  Coort.  I  ask  titwt  bis 
addreis  be  inserted  bi  tbe  Bxoony. 

Ttaere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
iplnted  in  the  Rbcoi»,  as  foUowe: 

It  Is  fitting  Indeed  that  in  tbe  peat  State  of  Pennsylvania  there 
ilkoald  be  a  naeeting  like  this.  Here  was  written  America's  Ifagna 
Carta.  Ban  It  was  that  tbm  Uberty  Bell  rang  out  the  signing 
of  tbe  Declaration  of  InJ^endence.  Here  it  was  that  Lincoln 
made  his  Immortal  Oettysburg  addrces.  It  was  here,  quoting 
TjTtiviiTi  "oar  fathers  brought  ferth  on  this  continent  a  new  na- 
tion. oonoelTed  la  Ubcr^  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
all  men  are  ewted  eqwO." 

What  Is  It  that  Insures  to  eT«y  American,  equality  before  the 
law?  Is  it  that  all  men  are  created  equal?  Is  it  that  a  group  of 
soul-stirred  patriots  met  tn  Philarte^)hla  and  so  deelarad?  What 
Is  It  that  guarantees  the  liberty  and  equality  tluit  we  posses  and 
are  determined  to  pieseiyeT 

It  Is  not  the  Dedanrtkm  of  Independence;  it  Is  not  tbe  enact- . 
ment  of  laws  by  the  Congress  and  the  several   State  leglsla- 
tnrBs;  It  Is  not  the  &nMmm  ef  the  Chief  Kteoottve.    The  cemer- 
stone  of  our  liberties  is  the  ft^iirf^r  Court  of  the  United  States. 

It  took  the  Declaration  to  bind  the  States  together  to  make  pos- 
sible the  waging  of  a  war  agn^nst  oppression.  It  took  the  B««oh»> 
tlon  to  wta  oar  wsy  to  freedom.  It  toe*  the  CoBstltotlaoal  Con- 
vention to  set  up  a  form  of  geeenMoent  to  make  permanent  the 
liberty  and  equality  for  which  our  forefathers  bled  and  died. 

mafMone  said  of  tbe  CumUUiUoo  wrttten  tn  Phnartsiphta  tkat 
•^  is  tbe  aaost  wodetfui  work  ever  atrock  off  at  a  given  thn* 
19  tte  brain  and  parpoae  of  man." 

It  was  all  that  Oiadstone  said,  but,  even  so.  It  was  not  a 
pecfeet  pronouncement  of  liberty  and  equality  until  the  adoption 
of  the  bfll  of  ngtata.  In  these  first  M)  amsBdmsnts  to  tfea 
OeoslitsMan  Ues  tlw  laal  charter  of  our  liberties. 

Here  is  the  guarantee  that  God  may  be  worshipped  aeeordlaf 
to  the  individual  conscience.  It  is  the  first  amendment  to  tba 
CUuKliutlon  that  ptotscls  tbe  Jaw  fNas  the  abwses  thai  have 
mnisB  lUi  n^ipiness  ana  m  ssverai  oewnviss  m  curapa  siaigiii 
to  km  his  xcbfl^on.  In  America,  eo  long  as  the  Siqnreme  ObMTt  Is 
ttm  mad  taagpeaOaA,  he  may  werAiip  the  Ood  of  Isratf 

It  wfU  be  raeaDad  that  before  the  Bevolutkm  Obadlah 
was  fined  heavily  and  "wen  whipped"  In  the  streets  of 
lor  holding  a  religious  servioe  in  a  house  in  Lyzm.    Ivea  In  Vlr- 
gtoliw  Bspttsts  were  Imprmned  far  their  fatth. 

were  committed  before  we  had  the  OuustltuUcn. 
then;  but  sfter  the  Convention  of  178T.  tlM*e 
guvanty  of  rellgloua  fireedom.    But  even 
that  right  has  slnoe  been  sumended  temporarily,  as  I  shall  Is- 
shortly.    It  waa  the  Supreme  Court  that  rli^ted  this 
imiptlon  of  power. 

of  the  petqile  to  sssemhie  together  la  the  prlvUega 
of  free  Americans,    It  will  continue  to  be  until  a  bigoted  and 

and  Chief  Xiecutive  succeed  In  tearing  mn^ 
of  the  Court.    PTeedom  of  speech  and  iTaa 
by  the  BID  of  Bl^bta. 
Bight  of  trtai  bf  J«ir  la  guaianteed  by  the  emended  Coostttutlon. 
Itla  a  ilgkft  not  alona  for  ttie  rich  and  Influoitlal  but  for  the  poor^ 

•  colored  bofs  at  Soottaboro  ware  saved 
by  the  decision  of  the  Court  that  a  fUr  trial 


Wtthovtafrsa 


no  paMlo  can  be  sscure  from  tibe  evil  cffeets 
Tiwgilning    The  rlarlffn  call  of  the 
many  a  community  and  State  by  Its  due  and  tlmebT 
^  the  threatened  ennwachaasnt  of  tocal  abuses  or  m- 


of  public  and  private 


at  the  paopla  nwnsehly  to  sssemtiTs.  and  to  be  sseusa  In 
I  pwawsty    all  of  theee  and  other  human  rUhSs  an 
itssd  tar  AaMrtea'a  Ibgna  Carta. 

OoiMMtutlon  as  we  have  It  todsy  eets  up  what  wa  imbMI  as 
unant.   But  what  food  Is  thsi  fovammaiit  to  fha 

lakai  tiMra  li 

•etuaSy  tomake 
bs  BNMrvad  eveB  In 


wif  to  aanrt  to  sKisWigh.  to 
IS  ftwt  oTinMlsilH  rnuSmd^ 
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nMBta  en  them,  «r  tyiure  of  the  eiaeuUva  dspartment  to  enforea 


This  Is  not  done  by  appeal  to  the  Preiddent  of  the  United  Statm  or 
by  his  actlfln.  <nie  ConnesB  of  the  XTBlted  Statea  la  beyimd  the 
reach  of  the  IndlvlduaL  His  aole  hope  Is  the  Sunrema  Court  of  tfaa 
united  Statea. 

Iliat  body  has  neither  purse  nor  sword.  But  through  a  ceututy 
and  a  half  It  has  been  effective.  Why?  IBt^aTiiw  the  Court  has  been 
free  and  Independent.  It  yields  neither  to  the  '^*^^*i'mg  at 
friends  nor  to  the  threats  of  foes.  Ae  tbe  great  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall  said  of  the  Court  In  tbe  Dartmouth  College  cam:  •••  •  • 
It  never  can  have  a  motive  to  do  more  than  Its  duty  *  *  *.  It 
Is  not  for  Judges  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  persuasive  <>iAT"i*nfi>  or 
popular  Bjipeal.  We  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  pxtoumnoe  the  law 
as  we  find  it;  and  having  done  tUa,  our  justlficattans  must  be  left 
to  the  Impartial  Judgment  of  our  country." 

Thank  God.  the  impartial  Judgment  of  thom  who  have  thought 
through  the  problem,  with  all  its  Impllcatlona,  Is  that  the  Court 
doee  do  Its  duty.  It  wUl  continue  to  do  Its  full  duty  unlem  In  a 
moment  of  weakness  the  countxy  yields  to  the  demand  that  the 
Court  bend  its  Judgments  to  the  demands  of  those  who  seek 
dictatorial  power.  I  pray  I  may  not  live  to  see  that  day.  In  my 
opinion,  so  long  as  Americans  I'lve  liberty,  that  day  wlU  never 
come. 

The  effect,  perhMM  the  purpoee,  of  the  PrealdmtlB  scheme  to 
pack  the  Court  Is  to  desteoy  the  Indqjendenoe  of  the  Judges. 
According  to  his  friends,  his  purpose  Is  to  make  the  Court  re- 
sponsive to  the  will  of  Congrees.  If  this  Congrem  can  override 
the  Supreme  Court,  other  Congresses  will  not  permit  their  pur- 
posee  to  be  thwarted.  If  the  Justices  are  to  be  sidMervlent  to  the 
will  <tf  Congrees.  the  Court  would  no  longer  afford  protection 
against  unconstltutlanal  laws.  Then  we  should  no  loqger  have 
the  kind  of  government  the  founding  fathers  established.  Tliey 
had  had  bitter  eq^erienoe  with  Judgm  under  the  doodnatlen  of 
the  King  and  the  British  Parliament.  Here  In  Philadelphia,  on 
July  4.  1776.  our  forefathers  set  forth  to  a  "candid  world"  ao  that 
future  generattona  mi^t  read  and  profit  thenAy,  that  one  of  tha 
grave  complalnta  against  the  King  of  »'*ii«nM  waa  his  »"**^*«g 
Judgee  *'dq>endent  up(m  his  will  alone  for  the  tenure  of  thebr 
offloee  and  the  amount  and  payn»nt  of  their  salarlea." 

When  the  delegatea  to  the  Constltottonal  Conventlan  In  this 
dty  drafted  our  charter  of  Uber^.  they  tbomiht  that  tot  an  ttane 
to  oome  they  had  utterly  destruyed  this  nnn  of  tyrani^f  In 
America.  They  planned  to  put  It  beyond  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  Ocmgress.  or  both,  either  to  omt  tbe  Jndptm  or  to  bring 
prearara  to  bear  tQxm  them  in  tha  form  of  saliry  redoottons. 
The  abecdute  Independence  of  tbe  Judldaiy  waa  their  aim.  They 
were  chartering  a  new  government  of  human  Ubotles  and  placing 
In  the  ootirts  otf  the  land  the  sacred  diity  of  enforcing  re^«ct 
for  tsvuAi  liberties.  They  sought  to  make  oertatn  that  the  funda- 
mental rights  at  American  dtlaeos.  rich  and  humble  alike,  should 
not  be  trampled  under  foot  by  tyrannical  oflldala  or  Intolerant 
majorities. 

Throughout  its  history  the  Supreme  court  has  Independently 
and  fearleesly  discharged  this  duty.  Tbe  Courtis  very  aloofness 
trom  partisan  politics  and  popular  damor  has  heretofore  been 
eoBsldered  its  crowning  virtue— a  virtue  wesentlsl  to  the  Impartial 
interpretation  and  wpucatlon  of  oonstltiitlonal  leatrloUuua.  And 
the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers  has  bean  ani|dy  dwnonstratad.  It 
is  wdl  for  us  that  this  is  true,  because  almost  ev«7  fundamental 
liberty  guaranteed  by  the  Bin  of  Rights  haa  been  violated  at  one 
time  or  another  by  law  of  Congress  or  of  boom  State  legislature; 
the  Siqireme  Court,  In  tbe  performance  of  Its  doty,  haa  had  to 
extend  protection  against  the  enforoement  of  suen  laws.  The 
rl|^t  to  labor  In  tha  field  of  one's  caning,  the  rlgbt  not  to  be 
tried  fbr  a  capttsl  crtana  eseept  iqwn  Indletmsm  by  a  grand 
Jury,  tha  right  of  trial  by  Jury,  the  rlgbt  to  be  aeeova  bi  oaa^ 
person  and  papers,  the  right  not  to  ba  twlea  pot  In  Jeoparftp  for 
the  same  offmee.  freedom  from  ez  post  faeto  lawa  and  btua  of 
attainder,  and  the  right  of  every  persra  not  to  ba  foroad  to  tsaUfy 
against  hhnaeif  eaeh  of  thaae  goamntees  has  on  vadous  oeraslons 
been  violated  by  sn  act  of  Congress. 

At  the  dose  of  tbe  OlvU  War  tha  State  of  Mlasoim  stteiiiptad  to 
take  away  from  ndnjatsrs  Iba  right  to  aasiylm  tbslr  dtvbM  oamng 


tmlem  they  should  first  take  an 


to  tba  eOset  that  tbay 


eatna.    A 


tn- 
Omrt  could 
in  tba 


lawa 
of  ttaeb  elvfl 


not  aided  or 

Wfrnipti  Catbolle  priest  who  bad  not 

and  thrown  Into  Jan  for  tba  high  crtma  of  clvbig 

of  preadilng  tbe  fo^si  In  a  land  bnasting  oT  Ite  rs 

m  those  days  of  pasalon  and  prejndloa  only  an 

bimal  of  the  integrity  and  diaraotsr  of  tbe  Sop 

have  reached  out  Ito  protecting  arm  as  tbe  Oaurt  did 

ease  of  Cummingi  v.  jnsso«ff  (4  WSO.  XTt),  It 

tmconstltuUonaL    m  that  tSRlbls  era  Oonpess 

aentlment  and  waa  Itself  bnstty  engaged  In 

Ing  mlUtary  commissions  and  dtvesttng 

and  poUtleal  rlghta—towa  wbleb  were 

tlonal  by  tha  Supreme  Court.    We  need  not  go  bask  to  that 

period.    It  waa  only  rsosntly  that  tba  Ooort.  tbnragh 

Brendds,  had  to  extend  protection  to  tha  dspsndente  of  a 

veteran  beeauM  Congress  had  attempted  tar  tba  Boonoaiy  Aet  to 

f  orf dt  the  proeeeds  of  term  insursnoe  whin  tha  Ck>vecnment  bad 

solemnly  aoaed  to  pay. 

If  tba  hlghsst  Court  of  lbs  Isnd  is  to  ba  paekad  so  tbat  all 
maasursa  aaaetad  brto  law  win  ba  given  tba  stamp  of  '       '  ' 
•aprovalj  to  whom  saa  tba  pasifis  torn  for 
aSarttas  SM  buradsd  tof  laglilattfe  sdtsf 


Let  w 
worthy  BMttvaa.    B  wa  safaWISh  tbe  pwnsilsnt  at 
Court  for  tha  pnrpoee  of  bsndtog  It  to  tba  wfll  «f  tba 
and  Onngress.  it  wffl  mean  ttm  and  of 
tt  at  any  tima 

reaassrt  tta  conatitutJenal  power  aa  tba 
Ubertlea.  It  would  only  be  neoeesary  for  a  atrong  Pmrfdsnt,' 
majority  in  Oongress,  to  increase  the  nmnber  of  tba 
the  purpoee  of  nullifying  tlie  dedalon  and  pottlof  into 
measure  the  Preddent  and  Oongiiiae  ehoold  daetta.   In  aatb 
tt  oould  not  ba  alleged  ttiat  ana  a  prooednre  waa  net  In 
with  our  Institutions,  because  tha  preoedant  would  bava 
established.    Tbe  fitantlo  attei^it  of  tha  parUsasB  «f 
dentii  proposal  to  ouiiatrua  peevkiaa  ehai^v  in  tba 
the  Court  aa  attempte  to  paok  tha  Ooort 
that  would  ba  attached  to  any  frank  and  «inyn- 
kager  woold  tba  Coostltatlon  ba  tha  bv 
opprBBsed.    It  would  ba 
nwanlng  of  whlob  woold 


•; 


with  amajoctty  In  Onngrew.  aU  tbiea 
could  be  brought  under  the  dominance  of  tba 
la  aeserted  on  behalf  of  the  Preeldent  that  ba 
establlshiag  adletatonb^  and  thia  may  ba 
statement  of  the  PreddenVa  attttuda.    Bot 
PMbw  of 
by  wlildi  ficae 
not  allay  tbe 
refers  to  a  "tbiaa  b 
tngethsr,  giving  oa  to 
over  an  tbiaa  branebM  of 

Tbla  iMoa  la  too  grava  to  ba 
Many  of  tbosa  who 
damra  obJscUfaa  am 
Sbodthat 

of  goverament  wbo 
on  tba  sribjbet.    No 
to  ba  aaaetad.  tba  fdea  la  too  giaat  to 
of  a  fbnelad  or  mal 
at  tha 

of  OS  wte 
this  fstal 
andottlyanB.  WSaeakto 
freedom  wbicb  wa  ^»»d 
We  are  rtalai  mliiwl 
snuffed  out  by  tmptooa  handa.   We  are 
of  alien  atandards  of  government  ettaU  not 
Wi  want  no  peisuMal  government 
tutlon  la  left  Inviolate  and  the  Judgee  free 
dictatonhip  win  aver  ralae  tta  horrid  head  in 


BeorganizafkNi  of  iht  Sapreme  Court 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OP  msaouu 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mondap,  Map  tt  (tepUkOiDe  dap  of  Tkandaw,  Maw  ii),  liS^ 


.  JOSIAH  w. 
AT 


.  o» 

PA. 


Mr.  CLARK.   Ml*.  Resident.  I  aA  ""*»*'T»«t« 
that  there  be  Imerted  In  tbe  Appendix  oC  tba  Bmob 
dress  entitled  'Tbe  Meanbif  of  tbe  FivsldBnt^  »■  ,         , 
dellyered  bsr  tbe  Senator  tnm  Mdrtb  CtebUna  tUt,  Buunrl 
at  PbOaddpiibk 

Then  bdng  no  obtertlan,  the  addni  warn  oidsrad  to  bo 
printed  ta  the  Raooaa,  as  foDowa: 


tba  proposal  of  tba 
CafOit.lB  not  a  prppooal  to 
'  to  aid  tba  Court.   It  la  a 
Osort  to  tba  wm  of  tba 
mAeidtbs  Isgidatton  prapoaed  by  tba 
would  not  ba  Mfom  OS.    In  hia  radto 
the  paopla  in  plain  tstma  that  ba 
In  order  to  have  osrtain 

BS  OQomlalned  of  osrtain 
jact  of  lagldstinn  wblch"bad  batn 
and  aflrmad  that  ha  most  have 
Tba  bin  did  nstorlgbiato  In  tba 
Iba  Wbtta  aooss. 
Bdr  to  tba  Dropoaal  to  ba  dsscnbsd  sa  n 
Osart»   Ifers  pssemty  tt  to  a 
Id  tba  PtaauSSa 


trm 
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spint  tiuffr  la  tte  ««l  «<  «» 

or  our  RepubUe.    We  are  forgetting  our  Uttto  questloMe 
mm  AM  fo«gstttiig  our  pmtf  ^wmngto^  ^  •»  togattj^^onr  M^ 

jeographieal  dtflannoM.    llizmvlMUk  tbia 

tte  ■inline  aM  wtfttng  te  a  etaamoa  mnm.    Wa  wttl  pa»- 

our  Constlttttlan  becaiiae  tt  preaerves  our  BepubUa.    Wa  mU 

^  oar  maiatll  111  hill  baeaaaa  tt  daCenda  our  iti^tB.    Wa  «1U 

our  i^T— ~«  Oont  and  protaet  tt  agalaat  an  «bo  tpoold 

tt  bacttwa  tt  upbaMa  and  pcotocta  our  OuMatitutfcm  and  la. 

oar  aaif  rtwHirw  when  rtgltti  aa  latactous  aa  Ufa  Itaatf 

^  Ort.   Wtttoout  apology.  vltaioatoaBBpNBBlaa.  ad  wtttafluk 

^t»yr.Ki«|f  ttie  Aaartoan  paopls  are  raadj  for  tida  aferuf^a.    And 

I  tt'ilMdl  taava  anted  tlUa  generatton  and  tha  next  vSl  knov 

ttka  OumUtuUon  la  aaeon  and  over  all.  that  tiM  Ooort  tiaat 

mmmmJUkt  — »*  «ah— »-  |t  |b  todepflBdent  and  iBTtelate,  tbat  the  Be- 

piddle  of  the  United  Statea  la  a  ccnatttittlanal  repnaantatlva  ra- 

■■*"    -t  fkWBKn.  vorllty  to  laeatva  and  to  maintain  the  notiSaat 

iif  fliaii    tlMir  nav  oMkr  of  tha 

JoalUO 


Labor  Relatiom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMABKS 
HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

OF  MASSiiGHUSBTTB 

Of  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Jfontfoy.  Jf«v  t7  ileatBkUkfe  day  of  Thmniaif,  Jf«y  il).  l»3f 


BT    HON.    H. 

ON  MAT  IC  1M7 


lit.  UXXSL  Ifr.  Preitdent,  I  adc  tmantmoiM  oonaent  to 
tafe  prtBted  in  tb/t  Rbcokb  mn  address  dealmff  wtth  labor 
rdalloos.  deiiyexed  fay  tbe  distinguished  Senator  from  Nev 
HMnrtlt*TT  (Mr.  Bksobb]  last  night  over  the  radio. 

TlMve  betaf  no  obieeticm,  the  address  was  ordered  to  bo 
yctoked  in  the  Rbcokb.  as  folkms: 


of  labor  peiattona.  Z  am  aura  W9  will  aU 

hianan  problema  of  the  modem  world. 

and    thou^tful    oonaldoratlon.    Wa 

trj  to  BOtra  thia  problem  without  Tlolenoe  and  wtthout 

d^  strife.     We  must  tey  to  eolTe  it  without  permicttng  anf 

it  oar  Amancan  Uta  by  anf  aoelal  dam  aaaong  us. 

to  aolva  tt  wtthoiit  permttttng  any  domination  by  tha 

Wa  iboiikl  aol¥a  tt  In  harmony  with  ttnly    ' 

aeif -gowmtng  prlnolplea     That  is  the  task  of  our 

of  our  48  Stotes  in  this  matter. 

It  ateouM  SMvar  ba  forgottan  that  a  part  of  the  task    and  a 

hi  tha  hands  of  the  Statea.    It  la.  and  tt 
aolva  the  labor  problem  simply  tnm  tha 

I  found  tX  to  ba  traa  while  I  waa  Oovacnor  of  the  State  «C 

I  took  port  then  In  many  andearon  having  to 

it  af  tbe  walfsra  of  labor.    X  became  «e»- 

deaUng  with  labor  within  our  States 

to  a  ■isffbunaii  of  sAaetirooses. 

Da  cvrHaw  Bampshlro  State  Labor  Departaaant  wa  sroetad  throe 

Saallng  with  mlnknwn  wagea  for 

nsmpkqrmant  of  tbe  unemployed,  and 

wtth  unesnployment  Insurance. 

Ikns.  and  I  tad  now.  that  with  ndntmom  wagea  a 

In  Induatdea  threatened  1^  awaatshop  oondlttona 

ba  any  return  to  the  uarognUtod  state  of  affairs 

ttiat^alBted  In  tias  past.   I  found  that  tha  mlnlmim-wage  dUrlaion 

ctnwnt  was  aUe  to  have  a  etrcuig  Influenea 

won  tha  hapaoaoaaent  of  wages  even  In  the  days  when  there  waa 

iMI  a  legsl  dootot  as  to  tbe  constitutionality  of  mlnlmnm  wage 

'  whan  tha  dlvisian's  only  real  weapons  wsm  nags 

Vow  that  tbe  United  Statm  Suproaae  Oomt 

todes  from  the  path  of  tha  Statm  In  thia 

I  hope  that  tbay  will  aU  go  forward  to  put  a  oompleto 

ttalr  bordan  to  all  aweatabop  emfettatlan  of  til 


a  similar  bJpa   with  ragard  to   nnemploymeot- 

by  the  States.     Unanoployment  inauranoa 

aa  a  temporary  meaauro  rtsalinail  to  most 

of  the  rtepranslon.    It  nniat  not  be  regarded  aa  a 

It  Is  part  of  a 

aauiulli  for  the  Amertean  paqpla.    Our 

St  tt  fta  tha*  way.  and  each  State  ahonid  try  to 

fttt  own  unenqdoyment-lnsuranoa  law  Inaaaatagly 

be  a  last  ptMeta  tbe  Caet 

Boalal  Bsoortty 
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employment«!nsurance  law.  This  act  later  became  the  first  sudi 
act  to  qualify  under  the  prorlslona  of  the  Federal  law.  I  take 
further  pride  In  the  fact  that  our  New  Hampshire  law  has  been 
termed  "the  best  of  all  the  unamploryment-compennatlon  laws'* 
by  no  less  an  authority  than  the  aea«tary  of  the  President's  Oom* 
mlttee  on  Economic  Security. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  labor  policies  of  the  Federsl  Oovem- 
ment.  Tbe  Federal  aoremment,  by  legislation,  has  glTen  its 
sanction  and  its  support  to  the  prlncii^  of  coUecttre  bargaining. 
It  began  doing  so  in  a  posttive  way  in  1936.  In  that  year  a  Re- 
publican Oongrem  enacted  and  a  Republican  Prealdent  signed  the 
Railway  Labor  Act.  I  want  to  quote  to  you  one  passage  from  that 
act.    It  is  this: 

"All  diqiutes  between  a  railroad  and  ita  employeea  shall  be 
oonsideied  and,  if  passible,  decided  in  ctmferenoe  between  repre- 
sentatives designated  respectlyely  by  tbe  carriers  and  the  cm- 
ployeee.  RepreaentotiTes  shall  be  designated  by  the  reapeetiva 
paitlea  without  interference,  influence,  or  coercion  ezerclaed  by 
elttier  party  over  self-organlaatton  by  the  other." 

That  passage,  with  Ite  legislative  endoraement  of  ooUeetive  bar- 
gaining, was  signed  by  President  Calvin  OooUdge.  He  did  not 
regard  It  as  revolutionary.  It  Is  not  revcdutlonary.  It  is  merely 
a  Federal  enforcement,  in  Interstete  commerce,  of  a  constitutional 
privilege  of  all  American  dtiaens.  The  right  to  cdlecUve  bar- 
gaining, tho  right  to  aelf-organlsatlon.  haa  recr^itly  been  de- 
scribed by  .;he  United  Stetea  Supreme  Court  aa  a '"fundamental" 
right.  It  cannot  be  questioned  bf  any  dtlaen  who  loyally  aocepte 
our  Supreme  Court  as  the  final  lnten>reter  of  our  constitutional 
system.  COUaetlve  bargaining  haa  grown  within  the  American 
oonstttutional  system  in  a  pvfectly  natural  and  Ineviteble  way. 

We  must  remember  that  in  every  such  devek^mtent  there  are  two 
Bides.  Uke  the  two  sidca  of  a  coin.  One  side  U  the  right— the  right 
In  this  case  of  collective  baigalnlng.  Ihe  othor  dde  Is  the  social 
reivmalbillty  that  goes  with  that  right.  CoUacttve  bargaining,  as 
aancUoned  by  the  Railway  Labor  Act  of  1036  and  by  the  Labor 
Relations  Law  of  1035.  givea  to  labor  ocganisatlans  a  vast  power. 
It  therefore  glvm  them  an  equally  vast  rasponsibUity. 

The  onplc^er  by  law  in  hia  dealings  with  his  en^oyem  must 
refrain  from  unfair  practicea.  Labor  organisations  win  surely 
see  that  it  la  to  their  beat  Intereata  that  they.  too.  must  ratraln  from 
unfair  practicea. 

Kmployeta  must  not  hire  labor  qtlea  and  conduct  an  espKmaga 
system  against  worken.  Workers  should  not  seek  to  gain  their 
goal— no  matter  how  just  that  goal  may  be— by  such  in-considered 
action  as  the  sit-down  strike.  I  voted  against  both  theae  practicea 
In  the  United  Statea  Senate  and  I  shall  conttnue  to  condemn  such 
errors  on  the  part  of  dther  employer  or  employee. 

The  process  of  collective  bainlning  is  now  up<ni  a  legal  basis.  A 
legal  basis  means  a  peaceful  basis.  It  meana  the  rttmlnatlon  of 
violence,  of  coercion,  of  intimidation,  of  unfahnem  by  dther  dde. 
Labor  organisations  must  accept  this  respondbllity  of  ooUeetlve 
bazgainlng  if  they  desire  successfully  to  preserve  tha  fuU  rlghta  of 
collective  bargaining. 

These  righte  are  to  be  cherished.  I  may  now  my.  not  only  because 
they  are  righte  but  alto  becaum  private  eoUective  bargaining  can 
be  made  into  a  safeguard  against  the  greateat  evil  of  modem  timeo. 
That  evil  is  all-powerful  government.  Imidoyers  and  employeea 
must  adjust  their  differuioes  through  prtvate  endeavor  among 
themselves  or  Inevitably  the  Oovemment  will  step  in  stiU  further 
to  dictate  to  both  of  them.  I  cannot  Imagine  any  situation  more 
destructive  to  our  national  progrem  and  proepertty  than  govern- 
mental dictations  and  fixations  of  all  tha  working  oondltions  of  aU 
the  industrlM  of  all  the  varied  regions  of  this  enormous  and  com- 
plicated country.  This  would  be  the  hand'  of  death  upon  our 
growth  toward  a  larger  livelihood  for  aU.  TO  stay  that  hand  from 
falling  upon  us  we  should  use  every  effort  posdUe.  The  oooak 
ncceeaary  of  all  such  efforts  is  the  rcoondllation  of  employen  and 
employeea  through  bargaining  among  tbemadvea.  Private  coUae- 
tlve  bargaining  can  greatly  help  to  prevent  Government  interven- 
tion.   I  profoundly  hope  it  wilL 

I  would  not  have  you  think,  however,  that  Z  aea  no  Add  for 
govenunental  acticm  in  the  labor  problon.  I  have  already  spoken 
of  State  govermnentd  action  In  my  own  State  of  New  Hampahlro 
regarding  unemployment  tnsuranoe  and  regarding  mlnlmmn  wagea. 

I  believe  firmly  that  sweatshop  ezpldtation  of  labor,  through 
exceadvdy  small  wagm  or  exoeadvdy  long  houra,  la  damaging  to 
the  physical  health  of  the  American  community,  and  that  there- 
ton  the  checking  of  It  is  properly  within  tha  police  power  of  our 
public  authoritlea.  This  pdloe  power  should  be  azerdsed  primarily. 
I  think,  by  our  local  State  govenunante  in  their  aeveral  aeparate 
leglalaturaa  or  by  oompacto  through  i^Uch  two  or  more  local  State 
govemmento  act  together. 

m  this  matter  may  I  again  can  your  attention  to  the  record  of 
my  own  State  of  Mew  Hampshire.  I  had  tha  honor,  while  Oover- 
nar.  to  sign  the  doctunent  which  brought  into  eUstmcw  the  first 
interetate  compact  In  our  national  history  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  conditions  of  labor.  Thia  comiMct  deals  wtth  uniform  stand- 
ards for  oondlttona  of  enjoyment,  particularly  wtth  regard  to 
»it»imiim  wagea.  It  sete  up  in  each  of  the  dgrmtory  States  an 
administrative  machine  for  the  determination  and  enforoement  of 
Tif^ttitmiim  standazds.  Tbe  signatory  States  are  Ifassachusetts.  New 
HampehlTC.  and  Rhode  Island.  A  readution  Is  now  before  the  Oon- 
greas  of  the  United  Statm  for  the  granting  of  Pbderal  spprovd  to 
Ibis  first  of  interstate  tabor  charten.  I  hope  that  tt  may  be  f  d- 
lowed  by  many  othen.  .^      ^ 

We  must  preserve  our  local  State  initiative.  We  know  from  «c- 
perlanes  that  local  eiperUnmtatkm.  If  tt  »  soeoessrul,  qireads  wttit 


reasonable  nmldlty  into  other  localltles.    Wa  Should  ael  In  this 
mattsr  first.  I  think,  by  Statm  and  then  by  Intantate 
and  we  should  leave  to  tbe  Fednral  Govamnwnt  only 
of  this  matter  that  are  unavoldahly  FsderaL 

Tlte  endny,  I  repeat,  la  a  central  govemmant  donilnattilg  all 
activitlea  hf  capital  and  aU  activitiea  by  labor.  To  oombat  that 
enemy,  unnatxural  as  it  is  among  our  Institutions,  let  us  dUlgantly 
cultivate  ooUactlve  bargaining  between  the  emirtoyer  and  emplayaa 
and  let  ua  also  diligently  cultivate  aU  aendble  and  uaaful  lagum- 
tlon  by  our  Statea  severaUy  or  in  vdxmtary  groupa.  Wa  ahaU  In 
that  way  hdp  to  produce  in  tbe  United  Statm  i 
society  more  ddnocmtle.  mora  free,  more  humane,  and 
dBdent  than  any  that  can  be  exhibited  in  any  ether  land. 

At  thia  point  I  want  to  q;>eak  Just  one  word  of  waning. 
en4>loyer  nor  employee  should  forget  that  there  la  a  gananl 
tlonal  Intareat  supwlor  to  the  Interest  of  elthar  one  of 
alone.  Ibe  National  Oovemment  must  ba  kapt  advent.  It  Is 
sound  to  borrow  money  for  emergendea.  It  la  not  aoond  to  bor> 
row  money  to  pay  currant  opetmtlng  eqpendttaiea  In  rsaaonably 
normal  tlmea.  The  Oovemment  should  adopt  tha  poUey  of  any 
prudent  dtlaen  who  dom  not  spend  more  than  ha  can  raasoDsbly 
earn  and  who  dom  not  borrow  mora  than  ba  may  ultlmatdy  ba 
able  to  pay. 

The  revenue  of  our  Oovemment  haa  bean  snbstanttsUy  In- 
annual  Inooaa  at  tbs 


It  has  now  almost  doubled  the 
previous  admlnlstratlozL  And  deq>'te  the  enormoua  inoreaw  la 
revenue  and  deapito  Inereaaed  buslnem  activitlea.  Wa  an  oontlnu- 
Ing  to  pile  up  large  defidta.  Unlew  thia  dtuatloa  la  oortactad 
and  this  trdid  stopped  there  win  be  inflation  of  prlOM  aa  wsD  as 
back-breaking  taxea.  The  peoide  oS  this  country  hasa  already  ftft 
the  increased  cost  of  Uving — higher  priom  for  tha  nsossmrfm  of 
life.  How  win  it  profit  the  wage  earner  if  hla  wagm  do  go  op  10 
percent  and  the  prlcm  of  the  neoeesarim  of  Ufa  aa  they  Inevitably 
must  uzuler  Inflation—^  up  30  percent  and  more? 

The  en^^loyer  is  not  alone  an  employer  and  tha  enpleyaa  la  not 
alone  an  en^loyw.  They  are  alao  dtlaena.  They  anlntveatod  not 
only  in  legislation  affecttog  capltd  and  labor  but  In  tha  lagldatlva 
and  administrative  polidm  which  affect  aU  of  our  dtlasna  diractty 
and  indirectly.  Some  of  the  poUdrn  of  the  present  administration 
today,  if  oontlnnad.  could  give  ua  an  tnflatton  whldi  would  wipe  out 
aU  the  legitimate  prodto  of  buslnam  and  aU  tha  gahia  labor  has 
Obtained  through  ooUectlve  bazgainlng  and  higlalatlva  anaetmant. 

We  muat  take  the  long-range  point  of  view.  Let  us  tealla  tbat 
oar  problems  are  natlnnd  problems  requiring  wisdom  In  tboui^it. 
unselfishnom  in  4>int,  and  cooperation  In  actton.  In  no  other  wagr 
can  wa  program  toward  the  aOhlevement  of  that  ideal  state 
there  is  equal  opportunity  for  alL 

In  doalng  may  I  leave  thia  thought  with  you.   Tha 
Nation  have  orte  common  objective— to  make  Amcrtea  a 
bMppiee  place  to  hve  In. 

I  would  ask  capital  to  remember,  I  would  aSk  labor  to  *«»«>»»«>, 
I  want  an  of  us  to  remember  in  ttita  oormeetlon  tbe  words  of  a  great 
American  Prealdent,  Theodora  Rooaevdt,  who  add: 

"Thia  country  cannot  long  be  a  good  plaoa  for  any  of  na  to  Ufa 
unlem  tt  Is  a  good  plaoa  for  an  of  ua  to  Uva." 


The  Cotton  Textile  Industry 

EXTENSION  OF  REBfARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  BANKHEAD,  2d 

OF  ALAaAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  Mmi  11  HegUUMve  day  of  Thwrtday,  Mmy  iJ>,  19J7 


/ipratmm   BT  HON.   JOHN  H.   BANKHBADi  Sa.  OF    at.miam^ 
BKFOBI  THN  AlHRICAN  COTTON  MANUrACnnUEBS* 
dATXON  ON  ICAT  18.  1037 


Mr.  BANKHBAD.  Mr.  President.  I  deUveted  an  addrsig 
to  tbe  ammal  meeting  of  the  American  Cotton  Manofactor* 
ers  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.  on  May  IS,  ltl7.  X  xequeit 
unanimous  oonsei^  to  have  it  printed  in  the  frr*^"'''  oC 
the  CosousnoirAL  Raooab. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  addreoi  was  ordered  to  he 

prbited  in  the  Bsookd,  as  follows: 

Thia  aaaodatlon  repraaente  ana  of  the  laigaat  Industites  la 
America.    That  la  true,  both  from  tha  atanrtpoint  of 
of  money  invaded  in  tha  Industry  and  tha  number  of 
It  tbe  prodoetlon  of  the  row  eotton  and  tts 
tha  f arma  to  the  ootton  mffla  and  auaiiMti  Is  Bownaraa  aa  a 
part  of  the  ootton  teattle  Indoatry,  then  I  fad  aaro  that  thia  aaao- 
datlon repreaante  the  largest  and  moat  Importaat  tadnatxy  ts 
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Fiuui  ttie 
In  tbe  ootton 


Informatlan  avallabia  ei,eoo/)pOjOOO 
vinagaa.  and  pttaer  phyaled  fmimty 
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Th»  piqr  nO»  «f  fto 
-     only  •!?  » 


UTS 

■riDs.  ff 
Monti  to 

BtlaBIBill 

■n  uiStDOTm  mimtar  of  dipandint  i«Utt««k  •>■>  brta^  •bant  a 
r  o(  aomf  In  tb*  rtianiuli  «f  ttad*  in  tte 
the  coMoa  mllli  an  looatad. 

law  mfttailal  tat  the 
It  vmdd  b*  *T-^*^  to  BMk*  an  tntilUtait  MMBato  of  th« 
B^db«  of  PMDl*  —mauya  tn  an  tandlTeek  way  and  wbo  b«i«fit  tn 
an  iwimet'm  fi«m  the  wMon  indoatiy.  TIm  fMt  la.  that  tbe 
hmtnam  eandtttlaBa  Md  the  fiHOMlal  aOatis  of  naaHy  an  peoirie  in 
tba  Osteon  Bait,  on  tha  tanam,  and  In  tba  ttmvm.  an  rdatod  dl- 
netlr  or  tndlfMtly  to  tha  annaal  tneoma  et  tba  eatton  farmar 
aad  to  tha  OBamttons  of  Om  eotton  mHla  looalad  in  tha  OoMon 
Brtt.  Aboot  T>  p«ant  of  tha  eotton  totHa  piMrta  ai«  kMatad  In 
tba  Sovtliam  Stataa.  Thaaa  plantB  wpun  M  pmant  oC  tha  ooMon 
■annufautuiad  m  tha  Obitad  fltataa  In  IMS. 

Tary  fav  paopto  tn  thla  eofontiy  xaaUaa  tha  omftandtng  part 
that  tha  eoMon  tadnatey  haa  playad  In  «ar  oiuiuiama  with  tba 
-t)Um  Mtloaa  of  tha  tracM.  Sfaiea  ovr  porta  vara  opanad  hi  ITBI. 
to  and  Indadlnt  U>d>  out  aaeaaa  at  au  aqiorta  ofar  all  tanporta 
m  valoa  ammmlad  to  •tTjMO.IW/IOO.  Our  aiporto  off  unmanti- 
faetoMd  eotton  fiom  tha  flxat  raeorda  tn  noi,  to  and  mdintinig 
IfMk  in  totaa  ammmad  to  |>14aMflM00.  Our  aqiarta  of  eotton 
■Nttvfnetuna  alaea  UM  to  and  thnmgh  SfM  aaooatod  to  «.> 
nvjiljno.  rrte  totol  vatna  of  aiMrte  of  faw  eotton  and  inaan« 
fbetiaad  eenoo  tfnea  tha  aatabOdimant  of  the  Qof«mma»t 
^■.«nf*M  to  $nfiUjmjHO.  nam  It  wUl  be  aeen  that  eotton 
11  r<np«?fr«»«iT  for  all  of  ocr  faTotahle  babmea  of  tzadewttH  an 
the  wortd  riaoa  oar  Oevanunent  vaa  catabUrtiad,  aaeept  ft,> 
M8,MU0tO.  and  Imt  ter  ecMon.  an  of  o«v  world  trade  ifotfld  not 
have  ani^l^MMl  thlt  eountiy  mote  than  tha  laltor  flgura.  Mb  tort 
of  nph  WtTT,  no  aBvt  to  Igntte  tha  fandaawntal  facta  Inyaved 
iB  on  ftna^B  eomanaroa  can  bedood  the  wmihu  inet^al  zeeord  tbat 
In  tuciraartnt  oat  nattonal  waaltti  and  promoting 


Tha  ccttop  tMEtSa  aBanntfectuiofa  tn  'vavy  laiga  part  hsfe  xeoag- 

BlMd  nuqr  of  the  

M  a  nattt  of  tba 


of  the  laq^QBtfbilltlw  vhieh  raat  upon  tfaair  diotildBa 
tliey  ooeqpy  tn  the  eonosnarelal  and 


eowrtry.^  TO<  atrtrnnant  la  /gay  aup- 
"^     *"  ""    '  "^    cotton* 

re- 


potted tf  ibe  puailhJii  taken  by  tha  managimimt  of  the  coti 
am  toOaptiT  wbMi  the  K.  X  B.  A.  «aa  piiil  duiSng  the 


The  Ant  ebde  of  any  oonaeaaanfOa  waa  adoptad 
fey  the  eottan-affl  mannfhetiaen^  and  ba  It  aald  to  the  cradlt 
of  the  ootton^  tndoatry  that  the  management  agiaad.  among  otbar 
thtnp^  to  ilMMtor  hoom  for  the  wta^am  to.  thafr  planta  and  for  a 
^tary  anbatantlaT  Innrnaat  In  their  weOtSj  wagea.  The  cotton 
tMMle  eoda  nnrtafftoa>  to  ailmtnato  ontthroat  cwnpatlUon.  adilbh 
la  atwaia  ilaaUiMiMia  to  any  imluatty  and  injadooi  in  the  long 
ton  to  the  pabUe  wri&xe.  It  alao  mtt  tba  managanMat  In  port« 
to  uammtt  weeorete  of  the  imafnaai  and  man  eqattaUy 
of  op«atloo  tiataeim  capital  and  labci'.  The 
an  of  the  other  latga  todnrtrlaa  tn  thle 
euuntiy  fa  aafcing  codae  for  fair^'tgada  praetkie  and  more  ganeroua 
traalaent  of  their  anaalof  ta.  That  action  a4U  stand  aa  a  monu- 
aaant  down  thiongb  the  ytoea  to  tbe  good  Indgmant  and  tlie 
fine  heart  of  thla  laiga  group  of  nMa  who  took  Into  eooiideratlon 

not  only  the  wottHe  of  their  atockboidvp  hot  alao  tha  bettannent 
of  the  oondttton  of  tbair  aaaptofeaa. 

Ifcay  of  the  trnprotemento  fa  woattng  eoodltloae  and  fa  tha 
ratae  of  pay  aat  w  iind«r  the  eotton  code  have  baan  ratalned. 
n  tm  m9  ptmamA  ln4)9  «MI  ■■njgiinibl  am  go  iorwatd  and 
Hem  ttaii  to  the*  60  tooae  tor  tbeVwctafea  fa  tfto  eotton  rnHla. 
Z  ballave  the  aaiithiient  Z  baae  amrtaiinl  la  raaUy  allva  fa  tbe 
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ga«e  of  Ihalr  time  and  valuable  experlenea  and  good  Judgment 
fa  halptng  the  Mende  of  tbs  farmara  fa  Oongnea  to  aeeomplidk 
their  objeuttvei. 

The  f«f"«'««i  atatua  of  all  the  pec^fle  of  the  ootton-growlng 
Statoa  dapanda  upon  tbe  price  of  cotton  tnm.  yaar  to  year.  While 
cotton,  aa  baa  bean  ahown.  oonstltutaa  practically  our  anttre  bal- 
aam  of  trade  with  foreign  countrtee.  tt  alao  conatttutea  the  chief 
coouaodlty  of  cammeroe  between  the  Southern  Statea  and  the 
roat  of  tbe  country.  Money  flowi  out  of  the  Cotton  Belt  every 
day  fa  the  yaer.  going  to  the  faduatrlal  and  flnandal  areee  of 
the  XTnttad  Statoa.  Tou  may  go  fato  tbe  largeat  department  atore 
fa  tha  Sofirth  and  t**"««"»  tbe  atock  from  the  baaement  to  tb»  top 
floor  and  practically  everything  in  tbat  atore,  you  wlU  find,  waa 
laedneed  ootalda  the  cotton-producing  anaa.  MnHnna  of  doUara 
move  mtb.  year  from  tbe  South  to  flnancliil  centera  to  pay  fater- 
eet  Tqpon  loena  of  all  kfada,  pranluma  iqx>n  Inauranca  pollclaa»> 
and  dtvldanda  upon  tbe  atocka  and  bonda  of  the  utllltlaa,  and  ot 
tha  large  faduatrlal  corporatlooa  operating  fa  tba  South.  Where 
doea  all  tbat  money  come  from?  Very  few  artldaa  of  ccanmarca 
move  fkem  the  South  Into  other  aectlona  of  tbe  coimtry.  We  gat 
a  return  flow  of  money  fa  volume  but  from  one  aouroe,  namely, 
for  the  aale  of  raw  and  manufactured  cotton.  Unfortunately,  1^ 
leaaon  of  the  low  price  of  cotton,  for  many  yeara  tbe  t>alance  of 
trade  waa  conalatHitly  agalnat  the  Statea  of  the  Ootttm  Belt.  That 
tr^^tyf^  of  trade  liaa  from  year  to  year  been  converted  fato  fater- 
eat-liaarlng  Indebtedneaa.  Tlie  burden  has  been  peculiarly  op- 
lataalia  upon  tbe  cotton  producera  when  the  price  of  their  eaah 
crop  waa  below  tbe  coat  of  production. 

Whether  aome  of  our  people  kxA  upon  tbe  farmara  as  a  de- 
tedMd  dement  fa  our  p<q[iulatlon — as  mere  struollng  and  labor- 
ing fdlow  humans — the  fact  la  that  every  man,  woman,  and 
dilld  reridtag  fa  the  Cotton  Belt  baa  a  direct  Interaat  fa  the 
wrifare  of  our  cottixi  jvoduoers  and.  therefore,  fa  a  reaaoiiaMe 
pirtce  for  each  cotton  crop.  I  have  <tften  thought  that  too  many 
of  ear  dty  population  do  not  vlsuallae  and  properly  aypralae  the 
faterdependent  relations  of  tbe  country  and  the  dty  population, 
neither  can  proeper  without  tbe  other.  The  city  peo|de  need 
an  adequate  aupifly  of  food  prodtioed  on  the  farms.  They  must 
have  cotton  goods  and  their  fadustrlea  must  have  a  trade  area 
fa  which  the  oonsumera  are  enabled  to  buy  tbe  output  of  tbe 
pianbk  milla,  and  mlnea.  Z  am  oertafa  tbat  tbe  cotton  min  cpera- 
tora  aa  a  whole  are  anxious  to  eooperate,  not  only  fa  bettering 
the  condtttqns  of  their  own  employeee.  but  fa  worUng  out  a  pro- 
gram for  the  atablllBatlon  of  a^eulture  and  for  maktrrg  life 
upon  farma  more  camlortoble  and  more  proeperous. 

The  way  to  accompUah  tha  deabed  result  is  a  big  problem,  and 
H  baa  given  not  only  buatneaamen.  but  tbe  best  stateamen  fa 
the  Soirth.  anxiety  and  concern  during  many  long  yeara  of  ad- 
vecatty  and  suXfertng.  Unfortunately,  nxunerous  obatatdes  stand 
fa  the  way  of  advancing  tha  flnancial  standing  of  fanners  wlio 
depend  upon  eotton  aa  a  aola  aource  of  cash  revenue.  Aa  tbe 
years  have  pasaed.  production  of  cotton  fa  67  countrlea  of  the 
world  haa  brought  coo^Mtitlon  to  cotton  producers.  Gradually 
the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  fa  foreign  countries  has  increased 
and  fa  aomt  coontrlea,  like  Braall,  Is  still  increasing.  Subatltutea 
for  cotton,  like  rayon  and  other  commodltlea  have  appeared  aa 
another  aerloas  threat  to  tbe  market  of  cotton  farmers  and  ootton« 
mill  operatora. 

Ho  one  but  tboae  who  are  aeUsbly  concerned  fa  tbe  *«»"'"*»»g  of 
qoantttlas  of  cotton,  regardleaa  of  prlcea  and  tbe  raaulta  vqmn  the 
people  of  the  South,  want  to  see  the  cotton  farmers  foroed  to 
enter  upon  a  campaign  of  reducing  the  price  of  cotton  low  enough 
to  drive  cut  of  tbe  field  of  production  tbe  cheap  and  Ignorant 
laboracB  fa  foreign  countrlea  laborers  wbo  have  never  known 
anything  of  a  decant  atandard  of  Uvtng.  During  tbe  period  of 
U-eent  Oovatnment  loans  on  cotton,  wbiCb  waa  a  great  bteaatng 
to  tba  aoutham  farmeni,  we  heard  much  propaganda  to  the  aOeet 
ttat  ttie  price  of  cotton  waa  then  ao  hl|^  tt  waa  deatrojrfag  oar 
eotton  eqiort  bualneas.  Those  of  us  wtio  had  atudled  the  attoa- 
knaw  tbat  dalm  waa  totaUy  unsound.  We  knew  that  reduc- 
fa  a^Kirta  waa  the  result  of  foreign  eountrlaa  — ^tT^tt  tq^ 
qoaa^ttlea  of  cott<m  when  the  price  waa  from  6  to  7  eanto 
par  pound  and  carrying  tt  over  during  the  aubaequent  yeeia.  We 
alto  knew  that  foreign  oonaumptloa  condltlona  were  advarae,  Juat 
aa  they  wwe  fa  America.  When,  however,  conaumptlcn  tneraaaad 
fa  thla  eoontry  and  afaoad.  wtien  the  accumulated  atoCka  of  cot- 
ton fa  the  foreign  warehooaea  bad  been  reduced  to  the  vanldKlng 
pofat.  than  the  flaq»ort  bualneaa  waa  very  largtfy  farraMed,  aot- 
wtthatanrtlng  ttie  jprtca  of  cotton  waa  18  centa  and  bettv.  Zb  ether 
werdi,  the  price  <nd  not  control  export  trade.  It  waa  governed  by 
ttie  old  teade  law  of  aupidy  and  denumd. 

The  time  may  come,  however,  when  aubatttntea  and  liuiiiaanil 
teelgn  productkin  may  force  tbe  American  cotton  prodocars  to  a 
danMrai  between  contraUfag  and  reducfag  production  to  fit  ttie 
AaaHean  mffl  oonaumptkm.  plus  whatever  foreign  maifcato  may 
be  un  to  ««.  or  to  contfaue  with  rniltmltert  ptoduetton  at  alarv»- 
tlOQ  pctaaa.  The  bast  wisdom  of  the  South  abould  Iw  bww«ht  to^ 
gathar  and  oaad  fa  working  out.  fa  cooperation  with  the  farmenik 
a  ptoghun  for  cotton  production,  eotton  distrlbutton,  and  cotton 
prtaaa.  Zn  my  Judgment  no  group  of  people  are  better  fitted  to 
fake  a  leadfag  part  fa  the  devtiopment  of  a  program  tbat  will  xe- 
dound  to  the  welfare  tt  all  who  are  concerned,  dtreetly  and  tndl- 
teekly,  than  the  cotton  manufaeturen  of  the  Southern  Statea. 
Z  had  aamaatly  hoped,  when  a  yeara  ago  Oongreaa  aat  artde  SO 
«f  the  savannaa  on  Importa.  tha  aum  amounting  to  man 
•lOQ^MMMMM.  and  anthoriaad  tha  Saeralaxy  of  Ag^lnAtam  to 
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expend  money  from  that  appropriation  to  aid  fa  the  export  of 
mantifactxired  cotton,  that  pi  widespread  and  aucceaaful  campaign 
would  ba  Instituted  to  seU  manufactured  cotton  gooda  fa  many 
quartera  of  tbe  world  not  now  available  to  ua.  X  do  not  know 
ef  any  better  way  to  expend  money  set  aside  for  the  advanonnait 
of  agriculture  than  by  promoting  tbe  facreaae  of  manufactured 
eotton  fa  thla  country.  It  has  always  seemed  a  tragedy  to  me 
tbat  our  raw  cotton  should  be  distributed  over  the  face  of  tbe 
earth  to  provide  the  material  for  tbe  operation  of  foreign  cotton 
mllla.  If.  instead  of  manufacturing  6.000.000  balea  a  year  fa  thla 
country,  we  could  double  our  mill  output  fa  tbe  United  States, 
we  would  thereby  double  tbe  number  of  enqtloyees  engaged  fa 
that  gainful  occupation  and  greatly  enlarge  tbe  favestment  of 
oqittal.  Tucea  for  tbe  support  of  local.  SUte.  and  National  gov- 
ernmente  would  «firrw»pmirHTigiy  ix  increased. 

The  cotton-mill  fadtutry  cannot  compete  throughout  tbe  world 
vritb  pauperieed  labor  engaged  fa  production  of  cotton  and  fa 
tbe  manufacture  of  cotton  goods.  It  is  an  abeolute  impoaslbiliiy 
for  our  manufacturers  to  meet  that  sort  of  competition  and  it  la 
a  scandalous  and  indecent  suggestion  tbat  oxxr  worters  on  the 
farms  and  fa  the  mills  should  meet  the  same  competition.  Un- 
less Oovemment  aid  fa  some  form  is  forthcoming,  we  should  face 
the  facte  and  prepare  for  a  reduction  instead  of  an  Increase  fa 
the  exportetlon  of  both  raw  and  of  maniifactured  cotton. 

I  ardently  hope  that  our  Secretary  of  State  and  our  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  can  find  a  way  to  do  what  Congress  expected  them  to 
do  when  the  money  was  voted  fa  1036  to  increase  our  foreign  trade 
fa  cotton  goods. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  for  some  years  about  the  do- 
mestic-allotment plan.  Congress  has  favored  it  and  has  provided 
money  for  it,  but  for  some  reason  nothing  has  come  of  it.  If  we 
cannot  enlarge  foreign  markete  for  raw  cotton,  tben  we  must  look 
to  the  American  cotton  mlUs  as  the  chief  consumers  for  our  cotton. 
Without  a  very  extended  development  of  new  uses  for  cotton  and 
also  enlarged  foreign  markete  for  cotton  goods,  we  cannot  depend 
upon  consumption  of  more  than  6,000,000  bales  a  year  by  the 
mills  of  the  United  States.;  Under  the  domestic-allotment  plan 
vrhen  put  fato  operation  the  producer  vrill  receive  beneflto  upon 
appnndmately  6,000,000  balea  of  tbe  crop,  assuming  that  American 
consiunption  continues  as  it  is  now. 

How  can  the  cotton-mill  Industry  be  helpful  fa  working  out  the 
Idea  underlying  the  domestic-allotment  plan?  Tbe  money  must  be 
raised  to  pay  the  farmers  the  difference  between  the  world  price 
and  the  agreed  price  for  his  proportion  of  the  crop  domestically 
consumed. 

Let  us  remember  that  a  strong  buying  power  by  the  millions 
of  consumers  fa  the  Cotton  Belt  will  be  the  equivalent  of  regaining 
lost  foreign  markete  and  will  also  replace  cotton-goods  consumption 
Where  substitutes  have  favaded  the  former  cbannela  of  cotton- 
textiles  trade. 

I  beg  to  present  for  the  consideration  of  the  cotton-mQl  indus- 
try a  plan  which  can  probably  be  administered  succeasfully  and 
at  the  same  time  will  save  the  collection  of  taxea  by  the  Oovem- 
ment for  payment  to  the  farmers  imder  the  domestic-allotment 
plan.  The  cotton  mills  are  interested  fa  a  standardlaed  price  for 
cotton.  Of  course  tbey  do  not  want  tbe  price  excessively  high, 
for  that  would  faduoe  buyers'  resistance.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  want  a  price  distressingly 
low  for  the  producers.  If  all  the  cotton  mills  could  get  their 
entire  supply  of  cotton  at  the  same  price  within  the  llmite  above 
suffiested.  they  would  thereliy  eliminate  one  of  the  troublearane 
problema  fa  the  <q)eratlon  of  their  business,  namtiy,  the  ivoepect 
of  paying  mme  f(v  their  raw  cotton  than  their  competitors  are 
required  to  pay.  Tbat  would  also  eliminate  the  cost  of  hedging 
their  cotton  purchases  on  the  exchange  so  as  to  protect  them 
against  Ituctuatlons  of  prices  which  might  work  to  the  advantage 
of  their  competttora.  It  would  also  tend  to  steblllae  the  aalling 
prlcea  of  tha  mill  output. 

Secretary  Wallace  haa  for  aome  time  been  advocating  an  ever- 
normal  granary.  Under  that  plan  a  year's  supply  of  cotton  could 
be  bought  by  tbe  Government  at  parity  price  to  farmera  and 
held  fa  readfaess  for  delivery,  aa  needed,  to  the  mlUa.  TIm  parity 
price  of  cotton  at  thla  time  la  17  cente  a  pound.  The  parity  price 
would  be  paid  whether  the  world  price  facreaaed  or  decreaaed. 
The  plan  suggested  would  give  the  cotton  mills  a  atandardlaed 
price  upon  which  their  budget  could  be  beaed  and  their  aalea 
eontracte  for  the  year  predicated. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under  the  |»opoaed  idan,  would 
then  estimate,  under  the  usual  rulaa  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  Tnftfc^ng  such  estimates,  the  quanttty  of  cotton  that 
would  be  domestlcaUy  conaumed  during  the  crc^  yaar.  and  tbe 
percentage  that  auch  /vnT^^^wTtinn  would  beer  to  the  entire  cn^. 
For  illustration,  if  consumption  of  6.000.000  balea  Is  estimated 
and  ia.000.000  balea  of  production  is  estimated  then  each  farmer 
would  be  paid  tba  parl^  price  of  17  cente  on  80  percmt  of  bla 
crop  and  the  other  half  of  the  crop  would  aell  at  the  world  prlcea. 
Under  this  idan.  If  the  world  larioa  of  cotton  is  10  cente  per 
pound  the  farmva  would  average  IS^  cente  for  the  entire  crop. 
T^  er(9  under  the  suggeeted  plan  would  yield  the  farmara 
gaiO.000.000  more  than  Ifibe  crop  waa  aoid  at  the  world  ivlee. 

To  tfc«#  group  of  pe(9la.  moat  of  wliom  are  without  caah  be- 
tween tba  harvesting  aeaaona.  $310,000,000  added  to  their  other 
retium  la  no  mean  item. 

If  the  cotton  manufactures  are  willing  to  pay  the  parity  price 
fur  the  cotton  ^un  by  them,  the  Government  abould  cotq^erato 
aa  followa: 


(1)  Plaoa  a  tariff  upon  ahort-etaple  ootton  and  eo*tan 
to  cover  the  dUTarenoa  between  tbe  world  prloe  of  cotton  and 
the  United  Statea  parity  prioa.  adjuatfag  the  tevtff  on  eotten 
gooda  to  cover  the  dlfferenoe  fa  the  ooat  of  prodoctton  hare  and 
abroad. 

(2)  Fix  quotaa  of  permlaalbla  hnporte  of  cotton  goods  ttkat  maf 
be  allowed  after  paying  tha  tariff  ratea. 

(3)  Provide  that  no  raw  ootton  Included  fa  tbm  domaetic  aUa*- 
ment  and  no  gooda  manttf aetured  therefrom.  ahaU  he  aUowad  to 
move  fa  fatarstate  or  foreign  commerce  tinlem  the  parity  prloe 
haa  been  paid  therefor  to  tha  producer.  A  prOhlMtlve  windfall 
tax  should  be  levied  in  an  appropriate  way  upon  eamlnga  darlead 
from  proceaafag  cotton  for  wtilch  the  partty  prloe  waa  not  paid. 
If  thla  organisation  entera  fato  a  compact  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  pay  the  parity  price  I  do  not  believe  there  would  be 
many  chlsders  to  punish. 

(4)  Put  a  prohibitive  tax  on  Jute. 

(6)  Levy  a  compensatory  tax  on  competing  aUbatltataa  like 
rayon. 

(6)  Pay  an  export  bounty  for  manufactured  cotton  gooda  to 
enable  our  cotton  mlDa  to  secure  a  reasonable  amount  of  forelga 
busfaess. 

If  the  cotton  producers  can  get  the  parity  prloa  for  t^ielr 
domeatic  cotton  allotment  and  can  contfaue  to  receive  paymanto 
tmder  the  Conaervatlon  and  Domeatic  Allotment  Aot^  and  VMlar 
that  act  will  coc^oate  to  avoid  exceaaive  produetlon.  all  vrlll  be 
wan  throu^out  the  Ootton  Belt  for  cotton  mllla  and  oottoa 
farmera. 
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HON.  AUGUSTINE  LONERGAN 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  17  ilegMative  day  of  Thursday,  May  iJ),  IfJf 


ADDRBSS  BT  BOH.  BOYAL  S.  OOPSLAND,  OF  NSW  TORK. 
FOBS    THX    CSAMBSR    OP    COMMBBCB    OP    THB    UMnVD 
STATS8  ON  APRIL  27.  1937 


ICr.  LONBROAN.  Mr.  Presideiit,  I  ask  unsBimous  con- 
sent to  bave  printed  la  the  Appendix  of  the  Racou  an 
address  on  the  subject  of  flood  control  delivered  by  tba 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Copklahb]  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Chamber  of  Commaroe  of  the  United  States  held 
at  Washington,  D.  C  April  27,  1937. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Racoao,  as  follows: 

lir.  Chairman,  five  ladlea,  and  the  XTnited  Statea  Ghamiber  ct 
Commerce,  it  vaa  good  of  you  to  cheer  a  little  bit  aa  I  got  iip^ 
If  there  la  anything  in  the  world  a  United  SUtea  Senator  Ukaa  tt  la 
applause,  and  we  get  little  of  It.  Kven  the  children  are  tai^i 
to  be  atuplcloua  of  tia.  There  waa  a  amall  boy  In  the  gallery 
of  tbe  Senate  the  other  day  for  tba  flrat  tlma  and  ba  happened 
to  be  there  whan  the  chiH;>latn  opened  tha  pwifaaillnga  Tba 
boy  piilled  hla  father'a  coattaU  and  aald.  "Tapa.  Is  to*  sil&- 
iater  praying  for  the  Senatora?" 

■TVo",  aald  hu  wlae  father,  "ba  looks  at  tha  Seaatora  and 
praya  for  tha  country." 

I  know  asactly  how  you  tael  about  nanalota.  I  auppuea  ttiat 
every  man  bare  haa  mora  than  glJO:  tbarafora.  you  ara  undar 
auqHdon  when  you  ooma  to  Waahtngton;  but  I  am  ana  Demo- 
erat  who  la  wflUng  to  aaaodata  arttb  men  wbo  bava  manay.  tt 
I  bavant  any.  Tou  aaa.  I  can  truat  mjatU,  and  tbaS  makaa 
you  aafa  tool 

Mr.  Cbalrman,  Z  bava  hare  a  lot  of  vapan  but  thaaa  do  not 
rcpreaent  my  apaach.    Thay  are  maitriy  tba  aadilMta  and  I  win 
uae  tham  Tary  brlafly,  and  I  hope,  to  aooa  Talua  In  tba 
ment  of  tba  aubjeet  under  dlacuaaton. 

X  waa  much  Intareatad  in  what  tba  fliat  apaabai 
calling  In  eq^erta  to  aaalat  In  tbe  fonralatton  of  law. 
know,  I  have  bad  a  auapldon  for  a  long  ttaa  tbat  tt  wotdd 
ba  a  good  thing  If  wa  bad  aoma  aaqperta  wbo  would  fomulaaa 
our  lawa.  and  than  tbey  woold  bava  laaa  tnraMa  about  gatttag 
them  through  ttta  Suprama  Court  after  tbey  war*  praparad. 

Z  lOced  what  tha  laat  ^laakar  aald  about  tba  need  for  dadnlx 
tlon  of  tba  end  aougbt.    That  la  one  thing.  I  bailata.  tbat  too 
often  In  tba  Owigraaa  wa  naglaet.    Wa  ara  too  baaty  In 
legislation.    Wa  do  not  tblnk  out  In  advanea  JtMt  a 
wa  ara  going.    Oonaaqnently.  we  do  atep  on  tba  toaa  of 
people  In  attempting  to  do  aoma  good  act.    And  ao  Z  baaa 
tTy^^g***!  may  Z  aay  to  you.  Z>oetar,  tbat  tt  la  a  paat  diaad 
vantage  to  a  man  wbo  baa  had  a  adantlflo  training  to  ba  a 


md  I  Ihaa  $100jOOO,000.  and  antliarUted  tite  Secntery  of  AgrtnAtan  to 
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«nlnL  Ai  I  mid,  ttmy  wrto—  altfWi  bag.  I  ^tnUaftlK^ 
war  Bort  kvortnik  mO&n.  R  li«  down  a*  BilB>  Fotafeon  tte 
Mmmb  mwr  Itw  flood  ttek  H  M«  fltt  and  «ta»  flood  iMilSh  lo 


fiy^  llM  flood  iMUSh  10 

p«ti  of  thla  ooaBtqr.    Tlw  ftvan  •*•  iMoff 
S  M  X  am  •••  tbavt  !■  no  vMMo  oaart 
r  to  pnvaBi  Umoo  floedi. 
Xa  Oo  «ili  «r  MMOh  BMeeb  tbe  nwlilinr  Mid:  "Ibe  Ohio 
Mwr  aad  tto  DMit  Bowt  an  BfOt  ooBfanaslj^  ^'^^T^ 

Uvaa.  la  oar  pnparty.  «rln  tba  barttaca  oC  our  aofl  untn  ^  ^wa 


tba  baJMta  e(  tba  OUo  Btvar  and  tlia  I>art  Bowl.   An  tba 
■M^  c<  ISM  yoa  ai^  X  and  aU  «bo  aappartadna  took 
CaObio  Bt««r  and  tbo  DiMt  Botd.    wa  aald.  XX 


oC 


CTrttBtw  oar  affcrta  for  drooght  and  flood  eantrol. 
tbtt^i  w  baM  oQlf  Joit  bagoa  to  fli^*  ^ 

'"  w  tedhrldaany  oc  aa  » 
la  yaotyaaa  «r  r«k  Mnf  ftoaa  tbM  flfbt  «n  adsioa  of 

a  wppoaa  aMM       ^Qigg  Mmin^Mi  qa  tba  lavaoa  at 


. on  tba  lavoaa  at  OatrOb 

IT  tbay  knaw  tba  faeta.  imfld  know  tbat  bMt  yaar.  aa  yoa  aald, 
for  tba  flnt  tlMt  la  ttM  biatanr  d  tba  OoniraBi  w  dedaxad  a 

lood  oootroL    It  doant  maka  any 
la  OB  papor.  tt  la  vltboot  vahia  ud- 
fOQ  b««a  aoMa  mamf  to  aaarj  It  mto  aOaei.   Wa  aalbfOrtaed 
aa  aapanditura  of  HlOjMDjBOO  to  ba  ■»«*  «mm  *  Pf^od  oJ«J- 
«Bly««.Md  daflaltaly  avtbodad  9tOfieojK»  to  ba  tadadadm 
r^"  uool  laat  f«ar  to  otdar  tbat  tba  mA  mlgbt 

attblatbaa.   Mot  a  oaat  of  tbat  moaqr  waf  appro- 
To'mf  aiad  mm  of  tba  oioat  tatanattat  e^crtaBoaa  I 
bad  to  tba  Oemfpnm  U  tba  bMory  of  tbat  flood-oontnl 
MIL   Xt  i»«a  pandtoB  balon  bo«b  bodlaa  for  a  knag  tiBM.  bat  on 

tba  fld  of  Jnaa  tba  fcff*«'g*fj|  ^  *^  "*'^*fS^^SS  "^tba 

Mlb  of  Jona.  and  tba  bm  vaa  not  algaad  by  tba  Pwldaot  oattt 
tba  ad  of  #UBa.  S  daia  aflar  adJoamBMBt. 

Xt  mf%  tba  flWlt  of  tba  Oniyaaa  of  tba  qbHad  fltataa  tbat  iw 
■a  aat  praaaadbw  vMb  tba  vovk  nam,  Xt  la  doa  to  tba  paeuuar 
tota  vbleb  rnst  ttla  bOL  1  waot  to  toafca  <>■>  "Jy' ^f"!*;  J 
tefa  aomaltaiaa  bean  ccttlclaad  aa  a  ooaotbor  of  tba  law  tbat  I 
dMa^  nt  any  monaj  to  pot  tt  totoaflaet. 

bat  it  ^oold  ba  xaallaad  tbat  to  flaaaoa 

_  bf  tba 

awlorttTor «» teoMnlioi  MOi aov  pandtog  to 

of  flood 


▼aDcf  aotbotltj.  the 
Btrer  autborttgr.  tbe  Arkanaaa  ¥allqr  a»- 
tiw  OoiUBibla  ▼ailfliy  autborttj.  tbe  CMorado  Valley  a»- 
Hwinj,  tbo  *"—*— Tr*  VaUay  aatbactty.  and  then,  of  oouraa.  tba 
T.  V.  A^  alzBady  to  axlatence. 

X  don^  know  bofw  yoa  feel  abont  tt»  bot  perannany  I  am  qolta 
anvilltog  to  bow  a  lot  more  '^utbcntttao*  aet  iq>  to  deal  wttb 
tbaaa  prabmaa.  X  am  wiUtog  to  tnu*  ttie  Board  cf  Army  BogU 
Men.  Bar  150  yaara  tbay  bave  abown  tbeir  boneety  ami  Integrttf 
and  aetanttBo  eapaotty»  and  they  are  the  onea  to  do  thla  irork. 

Ttala  tain  to  wbldi  I  hxm  Juat  ratared  provldeo-aad  I  want  yoa 
to  knovttoa;  baeaoaa  I  want  you  to  be]|>  atral^tten  tt  oat— tba* 
Board  AaU  eunatnict,  ttaroagb  tbe  Army  wnglmwiiai,  but  a 
of  Ti^lmiw  tbat  vfll  ba  like  the  Supreme  Ooort  vban 
they  bave  a  lot  of  i*«t  nuraea  to  take  care  of  tbem. 

Itae  we  bava  a  laiv'—tt  la  tbe  Uw  vtiftcb  aeti  forth  a  potiey. 
lot  mo  raad  tariefly  from  thla  law:  '^t  la  hereby  rBrogntawl"— 1 
quoting  irom  tlw  ao-eaUed  Oopeland-WUaon  law— nttat  da- 
-  '  upon  tbe  rtvara  of  the  United  Stataa.  upeetttog 
«f  mi»>I>  log^  at  life  *"«*  property,  «««ii««ii»n 
of  laada,  and  Impairing  and  obatructlag  navigation. 
Jtroadi,  and  other  caumnria  of  oommwoe  between  tbo 
ouuetltuU  a  aoenaee  to  natkmal  wrtfaze;  that  It  la  the  aeaao 
of  nniniam  tbat  flood  oontral  on  noTlgable  watera  or  tbeIr  trlbu- 
tvlaa  ti  a  nropar  aetinty  of  the  Badaral  Government  to  eooperatkm 
wttb  atataa.  ^alr  poUtleal  aobdlTlaloiM.  and  locaUtiea  thereof;  tbat 
liiiiaritatmna  and  Imnrofementa  of  riven  and  other  waterwaya,  to- 
dudlng  wateraheda  uereof .  for  flood-control  purpoeee  are  to  tba 
tatemt  of  tba  ganaral  welfare;  tbat  the  Bedaral  Oovamment  abflold 
Impinia  or  partletoata  to  the  Improvement  of  navigable  waten  or 
tbetr  trftatarloa,  i««ii«n»g  wateraheda  thoraof ,  for  flood-oontral 
puipoeei  If  tbe  beneflta  to  wboraaoever  they  may  aocroa  an  to  ex- 
eon  of  tba  aattmateft  coata,  and  If  the  llvee  and  aodal  aaoarlty  of 
people  an  otberwlM  adveraely  affeoted.** 

'  iSiat  la  tba  dadantian  of  policy.  We  oet  forth,  farther,  tbat  to 
tba  aarrytog  out  of  the  projecta  propoaed,  no  project  abould  bo 
f^vr^^j  undertaken  union  It  had  the  fun  approval  of  tba  Army 
~  Tbat  Board  muat  bring  to  Oongren  to  each  toatanoo 


regarding  a  project  to  order  that  It  may  t>e  demonatrated 
tbat  the  baneflta  oonxcrred  are  to  esoen  of  the  money  apent. 


to  ba  dealt  wttb 


aottcnt  Tbay  are  noy  ftlgbtanod  to  death  to 
tba'  watar  «*— *»y  dawn  tba  ffvar.  IRiat  water 
to  tba  8la*o  «r  Ciloc  11  bogtoa  in  to  Biaw  Ttek 


and  .to 


Hetbtog  to 

01  do 

It  la 

/.   X  am  Joat  aa  good  a 

aa  Una  tottaimid  todag^bct  X  know 

coanaut^  or  MiyBtaia  todeal 

i  tar  ttattf .   Iban  moat  bo  natad  cait  a  wathod 

wm  bo  aOtetlvo.  and  tbat  eoa  only  ba 

tba  atatn  and  «r  aottoa  ct  tbo 


iS 


Burther.  It  la  expected  that  the  loealtttoa  diaU  provide  the  landa, 
ita,  tbe  rlghta-of-way  for  tba  projecta.  and  fOr  tbo 
neorvohr  altea.    In  no  imrtance  ahaU  the  eipeime  to  the  Oovem- 
ment  be  to  ezoen  of  one-half  of  the  coat  of  the  work. 

lir.  Chairman,  that  law  ought  to  be  carried  toto  effect.  WO 
oo^t  to  make  thla  vear  to  the  pending  Army  H^proprlatlona  bin  aa 
Mproprtatton  auflfaaent  to  do  a  reaoonable  amount  of  thla  work  to 
tbh  eomtog  flacal  year.  We  thould  have  done  It  laat  year.  Wo 
provided  laat  year  for  $00,000,000.  ezpectlsg  to  a  period  of  10 
yean  tbat  thla  work  might  be  completed.  Thla  year  wo  oogbt  to 
^tpcoprlate  not  len  than  $00,000,000  to  order  that  wa  may  go 
forward  with  tt  and  make  jxp  for  the  dereUetlon  of  laat  year. 

^  iPt  poaatMe  f or  the  Golden  Triangle  to  FltlOburgb  to  bo 
aaved  fronx  deatractlon  year  after  year  by  any  efforte  that  tba  city 
Buqr  make.  X  ban  already  aald  that.  And  tbat  It  true  of  tbO 
other  cttlM  down  the  river.  And  ao,  to  tbe  totereet  of  tbo  goneral 
welfan  I  ttitak  tt  la  plainly  the  duty  of  the  Oongren  to  provldo 
tbo  mooay  to  go  forward  Inatantly  with  tbe  eotrectlon  of  thla 
neat  ovfl,  locuiiliig  flooda. 

TOa  know  It  to  aald  that  ligbtnlng  never  atrlkn  twice  to  tbo 
aamo  pioea^  bat  it  did.  We  had  that  gmt  flood  laat  year  on  tbo 
Ohio  and  we  bad  a  great  flood  tbto  wtoter  on  the  OtUo.  Aoeord- 
Ing  to  an  the  reports  we  an  gotogto  have  another  flood  tbto  weaK 
on  tbe  Ohio.  To  guard  tbe  totereet  of  ttw  dtlaona  of  tba  Ohio 
Vaaey  then  projects  abould  go  forward. 

X  have  not  apoken  of  the  lower  mntoetppl.    I  have  oaaetly  tbo 
aaan  foettog  about  that.    I  have  no  objection  at  aU  to 
toefmikBi  to  tbe  approprtatlaa  bin  of  tbto  project  and  tbo 
projecta  to  different  parte  of  the  country.    Forty  Statn 
ba  banofltad  by  tbe  Oopeland-wnaon  law.  and  to  my 
to  ao  qontlon  whatever  that  we  ought  to  go 


tbe 


am  dad  tb»  laat  qMaker  qx>fca  about  tbe  Kattonal 

X  billon  to  tbat  Board.  I  think  tt  to  right  that  tbero 
be  a  govommental  body  aU  the  time  atudylng  tbe 
aa  oostot^,  witat  can  be  done  to  prevent  ooU  eroelan. 
bo  doaa  ngndtog  reforeatatkm.  what  can  ba  doi 
danlopment  of  metals  and  other  mineral  prodncta  wbicb  eaa 
to  tba  united  Statea.  X  am  glad  that  Govamor  Ptoebot, 
ttontot  of  the  United  Stataa,  to  hen.  Ha 
a  great  work  which.  If  tt  had  been  conttouod,  would  bavo 
a  dtttarcnt  United  Statn  today  than  we  have  t^^'-^^nn  (tf 
f allan  of  tbe  country  to  go  forward  wttb  tbe  great  piaiM 
be  preaented. 
to  no  quntlon  about  our  legal  power.  We  ban  tovoHod 
wli^eh  an  given  over  to  tbe  FMeral 
ctf  navigation  and  tbo  protection  of 
So  long  aa  tbne  flooda  take  plan  on  the 
tba  Ohio,  of  naoeortty  navigation  to  totctf end  with. 

an  put  out  of  baatoeaa.  no  longer  can  the  merctaanta  

to  and  fkom  tba  doeka;  tboe  can  be  no  quaattan  tbat 
._^""*?1?  H  bitemred  with  by  reason  of  then  gnat 
iaad  ao,  ifr.  Cbalrman.  I  hope  tbat  your  great  body  wlB 
ttealf  to  help  promote  thto  national  benefit. 

aasMtiOBa  about  your  group.    I  happen  to  llvo  to 
X  bavo  beaad  your  orgaatoattoa  condnnnad  "from  baB 


as  followa: 


I  vantage  to  a  man  who  baa  had  a  aclentlfle  ttalalag  to  bo  a 
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im 


to  teeakfaat"  on  tbe  floor  of  tbe  Senate.  I  always  have  a  feeling 
of  reeentment  to  my  heart  whoi  I  hear  tlxm  criticisms.  But  I 
do  feel  that  the  great  chamber  of  commooe  ought  not  to  over- 
look a  matter  which  I  will  mention.  You  an  doing  weU  to  the 
protection  of  inialnen  and  to  the  aiding  of  buslnen.  Tbat  to 
right.  We  need  it.  i  want  to  sn  every  dtiaen  to  the  United 
Statn  privately  onployed^-not  on  a  dole  or  on  relief.  It  to  only 
when  buslnen  prospera  that  thto  ideal  state  of  affaln  can  y»«T^, 
But  to  addition  to  your  doing  that  great  work.  X  beg  that  you 
wUl  not  overlook  the  human  side,  tbe  gmt  social  aide  of  then 
problema.  Ibey  are  Just  as  Important  to  the  laat  analyato  as  the 
economic  aide.  We  are  all  human  belaga.  Moat  of  us  an  f  athen 
of  children,  and  grandf athna.  We  an  anxious  to  have  our  United 
Statn  a  decent  place  to  which  our  deaoendanta  may  live.  Tba 
great  chamber  of  oommqm  can  nnder  an  enormoaa  aervln  to. 
the  country,  not  alone  by  dealing  with  then  great  buaincn  and 
economic  problems,  but  pj  helping  ua  on  the  w«m,  eome  of  ua 
who  ahan  your  views  regarding  then  matten,  and  at  the  aame 
time  helping  ua  becaun  in  an  alao  totereated  to  tbat  other  alda 
of  hiunan  eztotoioe. 

And  ao.  Doctor.  X  want  the  National  Beeouron  Board  to  con- 
alder  not  only  tbe  material  moaron  of  our  country  but  tbe 
human  reaomcn  aa  wdl.  When  aU  work  to  that  end  we  win 
ban  a  better  country  and'  be  proud  of  it  u  we  ban  a  riglit  to  ba, 
but  we  want  to  be  prouder  of  It  aa  the  yean  go  on. 


Tom  Mooney  Has  B«en  Denied  Doe  Process  of  Law 
as  Guaranteed  by  the  Fifth  Amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 
Mondav,  Mat  17,  1$S7 

Mr.  BURDICBL  lir.  j^^eaker.  looking  over  Uw  ooort  rec- 
ord of  tbe  Tom  ICoonej  trial  irhere  be  was  charged  with 
partictpating  In  the  bombing  of  the  Preparedneae  Daj  pa- 
rade In  San  Ranelaco  in  1916,  it  appeals  certain  tbat  at 
the  close  of  tbe  trial  there  was  absolutely  no  evktence  con- 
necting Mooney  with  the  crime.  Various  witnesses  tes^bd 
to  seeing  Mocmey  near  tbe  scene  of  the  crime,  but  since 
tbe  day  of  that  trial  tbe  balk  of  that  testimony  has  been 
repudiated. 

Tlie  principal  agency  active  In  the  prosecution  of  this 
crime  was  the  Law  and  Order  Committee  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chamber  of  Cwunerce,  and  we  can  easily  rrmember 
how  Intensdy  patriotic  most  business  organisattons  were 
preceding  and  after  the  declaration  of  war.  We  remember, 
too,  that  many  businessmen  who  were  so  patriotic  during 
the  war  did  not  fare  too  badly  as  to  profits. 

When  the  case  was  merely  one  of  circumstantial  eyldence, 
In  the  first  iriace,  bolstered  by  evidence,  all  of  which  has 
since  been  repudiated.  It  would  seem  that  the  State  of  CaU- 
f omia  is  doing  Itself  a  great  injustice  by  keeping  Mooney 
kmger  in  prison.  From  a  Califamia  standpoint  there  seems 
to  be  no  Intention  of  freeing  Mooney.  California  is  repre- 
sented by  a  progressive  group  here  in  Congress,  and  still  the 
California  delegation  is  silent  upon  this  case.  Why  all  this 
silence? 

The  judge  who  tried  Mo<Miey  has  stated  more  than  once 
that  there  should  have  been  a  new  triaL  Who  should  know 
mcoe  about  it  than  the  man  who  tried  the  case? 

It  is  a  long  way  to  Califamia,  but  from  here  it  looks 
like  the  greatest  crime  committed  in  the  Mooney  case  is 
the  crime  bek«  now  committed  by  the  State  of  California 
In  retaining  a  man  in  prison  21  years  when  even  the  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  has  been  repudiated. 

In  1917  the  principal  witness  against  Biooney,  a  Mr.  Oz- 
man,  repudiated  his  own  testimony.  M  that  time  the  trial 
judge.  Franklin  A.  GrifOn.  requested  of  the  attorney  general 
of  California  to  stipulate  with  Mooney'S  counsel  that  a  new 
trial  might  be  bad.  When  the  case  reached  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  California  they  refused  a  new  trial,  on 
some  technical  ground,  although  a  written  stipulation  for  a 
new  trial  was  before  them. 


Tbe  ease  cane  before  the  Supreme  Ooort  of  fbt  united 
States  on  a  writ  of  certiorari,  but  Inasmuch  as  no  Federal 
question  had  been  raised,  the  Court  ««w«i— '^  the  writ;  not, 
however,  without  tndtffating  in  what  way  the  case  could 
be  brought  to  that  Court.  Tliat  was  never  done,  and  the 
record  is  silent  as  to  the  reason  why  the  cast  was  never 
brought  back  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  tbe  United  Statea. 

President  Wilson,  of  his  own  motion.  In  Septeatber  1917, 
requested  the  Mediation  Commissian  to  Inquire  Into  tbe 
Mooney  case.  This  Commission  reported  to  the  President 
on  January  18. 1918.  refusing  to  make  any  <iTvw»f  as  to  the 
guilt  or  Innocence  of  Mooney.  but  they  did  reeommend  that 
President  Wilson  use  his  good  oOoes  wHh  the  Governor 
of  California  to  revoke  tbe  order  for  Mooney'S  executkm. 
This  President  WOsod  did.  resulting  In  the  oonunutatioa 
of  Mocmey's  sentence  from  death  to  life. 

In  1930  the  National  Commission  for  Law  Ofasemuwe 
and  Enforcement,  f  amillariy  known  as  the  Wlckexaham 
Commissioo.  appointed  by  PxesldaBt  Hoover,  made  Inqnlxlci 
into  the  Mooney  case,  but  that  part  ot  the  report  was 
never  made  pubUc 

As  a  matter  of  interppjUng  the  cold  letter  ot  the  law,  no 
one  outsidB  of  the  State  of  OaUf omia  has  any  right  to  de» 
mand  the  release  of  Mooney.  but  if  our  Ooutttntkm  Is  to 
be  Interpreted  In  the  light  of  right  and  justice  instead  of  the 
cold,  dead  letter  of  "some  law",  then  everime  hi  this  ooim* 
try  has  tbe  right  to  ask:  "Why  Is  Mooney  kept  in  pHson 
when  the  evidence  against  him  has  been  repoiuatcd,  whm 
the  presiding  judge  tUnks  a  new  trial  abould  be  granted, 
when  the  ttihrfant  prpeecutui'  thinks  the  case  shoold  be  le- 
tried.  when  tbe  trial  judge  asked  the  attorney  CHwral  to 
agree  to  a  new  trial,  and  when  tbe  attorney  general  «f 
California  did  actually  sign  and  preaent  to  the  Saprene 
Court  of  OaUfomia  a  stipulation  to  tluit  efleet?** 

Tbe  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (fifth  amendment) 


diprtfvd  of  lift.  UlMrty.  ct  pnpMty.  wUSwwl 


No 


tfisniM 
oClmr. 

Has  due  process  of  law  been  f oOowed  In  the  _ 

Is  it  due  prooeas  of  law  to  keep  a  defendant  tocked  op  tn 
prison  when  tbe  evidence  upon  which  he  was  eenvleted  !■» 
been  repudiated?  IS  it  due  process  of  law  to  xeflM  a  de- 
fendant a  new  trial  idaen  tbe  attorney  general  of  a  ainte 
stipulates  In  wrfttog  that  a  new  trial  can  and  sboold  be  bad? 
IS  it  due  process  of  law  to  refuse  a  Mmt%Am*%*^  ^^  ^yg^  ^guj^ 
when  the  judge  who  presided  at  tbe  trial  titw.t^*ffit  that 
the  subsequent  repudiation  of  the  Stated  evidanee  wanants 
a  new  trial?  Sonewhere  along  tbe  line  of  tbe  pnoeedii«a 
in  thia  case  "our  due  process  of  law"  I'^tainrtl  in  tbe 
Constitutian  has  failed  to  come  to  tbe  reeeoa  of  one  of  Ua 


Every  dtiaen  tn  this  country  has  the  right  to  inquire  whit. 
President  Wilson  had  the  ri^t  to  inquire  why;  Freakknfc 
Hoover  had  tbe  right  to  inqube  why;  this  Oongreas  now  has 
the  riflbt  to  Inquire  why.  When  OaUf  onoda  came  Into  tba 
Unton  she  promised  to  obey  ttie  Federal  Conatltuttan.  It  la 
now  up  to  California  to  sferlp  aside  red  tape  and  iutrleaeisa 
of  the  law  and  apply  justice  and  reason  to  this  case  and 
actually  extend  to  Mooney  and  his  eodef  endant  the  protect- 
ing hand  of  the  FWeral  Constitntlan. 

There  la  nothing  that  destroya  confidenre  inooorts  qotte 
as  fast  as  to  admit  that  a  thing  should  be  done,  bot  LLnnwa 
of  some  'technicality*',  to  say  it  cannot  be  done  under  the 
law.  It  can  be  done,  and  every  court  in  ^"»*"*ni  la  clothed 
with  a  power  higher  than  mere  words  of  law— It  baa  the 
powo*  to  do  justice  and  eqtdty  In  aU  eaiaa,  both  elvil  and 
criminaL 

If  Preaident  Rooaevelt  doea  not  fed  enwipeiled  to  f oDow 
the  nrampie  of  the  W<vld  War  President^  Wioodrew  WOson. 
and  have  ttiis  case  investigated  on  Ida  own  motion,  then 
this  Congress  outfit  to  pass  a  resntotion  aothoilaing  a 
gressional  investigation.  This  report  sboald  be 
n  it  is,  Oie  people  of  CaUf  omia  will  aoon  zUbt  tbto 
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EXTEHSSON  OF  KKMARKS 

HON.  FRANCIS  H.  CASE 

OV  fOVTH  DAKOC4 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEFRESEITTATIVES 
JfOHday,  Jfoy  17,  1937 


OAKDTA.  OK  MAT  M.  1M7 


Mr.  GAflB  of  BaaOx  Dskiota..  Mr.  flpMkar,  nader  penni»- 
rion  to  extend  my  icauofct  I  offer  the  foOofrlng  taBe  Z  fave 
JMt  migM  orer  the  Qui— Me  Bwedgertlnr  BTetem: 

TBmwIf  Z  fot  a  letter  trcaL%  ByqMt- 

IB 


■ood  to  Know  yon  DiwiblkaiMi  are  worktag  on  %  poatttv*  b»o- 
SvoB.  Anm  ttMn."  AxA  tlMm.  he  added.  "Wttb  70a  ooaM  get  tn 
SaCMI  iirtaa  of  tdka."    1MB.  vtaa  »•  fcaa»a  na  taalgM^  ba 


a  Joint  naelvtloii, 

iBd  In  tha  Hooaa  tf 
Social  Saenrlty  Board  to 


to  thoae  ratlrlng  within  tha  next 

have  aecmmdated  wry  Utile  by  ttair 

UDoId  xeeatva  only  aaaall  moatldy 


of  peiMJopa  In  1999,  twafiaed  tt 
tew  ptoTldea.    We  need  eeemlty 

ThtBd,  to  provMe  thirt  tha  pay-roQ  tax  remain  at  tha  preaent 
t  paiaent  fbr  at  leaat  ft  yeara,  Imtead  of  tiinifiaalrn  to 
•  parewl  tgr  19491.    The  atadlee  ahowed  tbla  eould  be  done. 

The  laauiutlwt  alao  aakad  the  Soda!  Seeorlty  Board  to  sttMly 
tha  puthmtj  at  astendtaig  the  contmmtory  oM-age  beneftte 
to  large  graiva  to  whoai  tte  door  la  doaed  by  the  preaent  act. 

m  other  wordit  we  want  to  lower  the  taaea,  but  teeiaaae.  hasten. 

by  flttodnatlBg  the  eoetly  and  needleea 
devloe  and  ualng  a  pay-aa-you-go  jdan.  The  947,000.000,- 
900  bond  HMfi  la  dangarauB  becaase  It  atantfa  aa  a  petpetoal 
tavltaitloa  to  malntoin  an  estraTagant  poUle  debt.  Instead  of  a 
gwaraa^cf  baaeflta,  tl  eould  beoome  a  derloe  to  prortde  a  mar* 
hit  foa  Oo^wrauMnt  bonds,  waddltTig  a  moontlng  mtueat  burden 
onto  taxpayers  wbft  have  afevady  paid  In  thehr  wage  tazea.  ~ 
a  reeerre  la  not  neceesary  becavaa  tha  QoTemment.  unlike 
prlvata  Insnranoe  oompany,  Is  guaranteed  a  oontlnuooa  ilow . 


LaTk  asa  tf  onr  na^lw**^  dialmian  waa  right  In  a  recent  broad- 
tal  whan  ha  aald,  "The  BapubUean  Party  to  not  a  party  ot 


Z  hmv  ttam  tonight  to  Tlstt  with  yon  on  only  one  ankiaefc.    Tb 
%ril  ]oa  em  thtuc  wa  BepOtMcaai  hay  dope  In  this  g<ey* 

la  tha  . 

yoQ  may  haw  haactf  that  tha  Aipub- 


B  company, 
taiatiosti 


Tha  New  YcA  Tlmea  la  a  Democratte  nawapapar.  Zt 
Ifr.  Booaerelt  for  election  In  1933  and  for  reelection  In  1986?  Tha 
Ttanes  has  called  the  Bepuldlcan  reeolutlons  "a  rational  and  un« 
blaaed  reeonsiaMfattoo  of  the  Soelal  Beeurtty  Act"  and  points  out 
the  neertlws  extra  coat  to  the  workers  and  the  tajq>ayers  of  tha 
huge  reeenre  fund. 

Arthur  Xraek.  chief  of  the  ITew  Toilt  Tlmea*  Washington 
bureau  and  admittedly  doeer  to  President  Booeevelt  than  any 
other  newap^Mnnan,  said— and  I  quote  words  ffton  the  New 
Tortc  Ttanes  of  February  S,  1987— Ihe  BepubUoana  IwTe  *^p- 
proaahed  the  problem  aa  national,  nonpartisan,  and  economic, 
too  worthy  to  be  the  object  of  a  poUtleal  gMture."  Tlie  BepubU- 
can  reeolutlan.  said  Ifr.  B:rock  (and  a«nftln  I  quote  his  words)  "li 
a  sfnmathatfte  appaaadi  to  the  Social  Security  Act  with  a  tfaw 
to  getting  iwsenttid  hnprofements.  It  can  be  aeen".  he  said.  **tlMA 
thki  Is  neither  sniping  nor  the  tdd  poUtleal  derice  of  trying  to  dis 
a  bola  forlhe  enemy.** 


that  the  r eeulathjn  mlgfc» 
pigwmfiated  and  forgotten  by  the  New  Deal  aaa|c<lty. 
Baa  It?   It  waa  not.   what  happened? 

On  Tueaday.  May  11.  another  dispatdi  appeared  In  the  New 
^  It  aakl.  and  Z  qolto  the  Assocteted  Preee:  "A  Bepub^ 

■OBB.  BaawMant  to  revlaa  the  Social  Security  Act  braught  the  ap« 
polntmant  today  by  the  Social  Security  Board  and  tha  flsnato 
Flnanaa  Subcommittee  of  an  advisory  oouncU  of  94  to  atudy 
peartbia  fundamental  changes  In  the  law.** 

■bw.  the  Soelal  Security  Board  la  not  a  Bepublieanboaad.   Ttaea 
Bert  a  single  BepitfiUoan  on  It.  The  Senate  Plnanca  Sttbeonulttaa 
la  net  a  Bspuhilcan  oomBoittae.    Tha  only  BepubUcan  mtTw>f<ff  la 
Vaadanberg. 
we  have  a  factual,  unbtaaed  aeoonnt  In  a 


_  out  that  tha  handful  of  BepUblSeans  In 
haa  led  the  majortty  party  to  eonatdrr  a  Tltal 
In  tha  Soelal  Security  Act. 


OOmSXXUCTZVB  OOOPXaAXZOlI 

At  this  point  I  want  to  oommenrt  the  people  who  are  •^w^wto- 
the  Soelal  Seenrtty  Aet    They,  probaMy  more  than  anyone 

of  the  act  aa  it  now 
they  hare  votuntarlly  agreed  to 


Both  graupa,  those  who  worked  on  and  thoae  who  hare  aeoepted 
tha  aaggeettoaa  In  good  spirit,  fundah  a  splendid  examj^  for" 
linlia  today.  This  attttude  of  eonatruetlva  oeopantlen  Is  what 
tha  oounUy  needs  and  what  the  BepubUcan  Party  wlU  encewn^a* 
Wa  need,  tn  puhUe  aSalia,  tha  oourte^  that  zeq;Mcts  tha  alnoaitty 
or  people  with  whom  we  may  not  always  see  eye  to  eya.  Na^ 
ttanal  aaaaa  ealBng  is  not  the  road  to  national  unity. 

m  Uke  West  wa  have  an  old  umottten  law.  If  a  traaolw  eame 
to  a  liiBHiwisadis^  itomtk,  ha  eould  put  up  for  the  night  esen 
tf  tha  owaar  waa  away.  He  eould  use  his  faaoon  and  flour  but 
waa  eipected  to  waih  the  dtshea.  If  a  stranger  came  to  a  wittuw^iM 
and  toond  himself  cold  and  weary,  he  eooM  baDd  a  tf, 
MatmU,  and  rest.  But  befon  going  on  his  way,  ha  ntUt 
kIndUng  ao  aa  to  teava  tha  pile  Just  aa  lacna  If  not  tennr 
thaahatoondtt.  ^^^ 

Thatk  Z  think.  Is  the  true  spirit  behind  aodal  aeeurtty.    We 

— *  ~-^  "- ^  the  backs  of  the  next  genvatkm  the  buidaua 

Id  In  onr  own  gwnaraHon.    Indeed,  we  msmlt 

5'_?*f  ^ly  ^rtieapeoplo  can  ^ipioadi  okL 

^^        .  and  without  fear.    The  true  spirit  of  America 

thejufrtt  of  peopla  on  the  mardi.  determined  that  IT  they 

aaaiMBtfaaateBterlhaptanlaedlamd.  at  leaat  thiy  wm  bUMr 

r  M*«n  aaanr  to  tt.    That  aanat  be  tha  qdrtt  bdtfnd  tha 

lea  of  any  pottUeal  party  m  Anuwica.    And  it  la  tha  anUt 

Bepnblloan  Party  In  this  pitjgram  whtcb  I  ~         '^^  ' 


Qriliaii  Conseiratioii  Corps 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OP  WASHIMGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  11, 1937 

Ut.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rkcoro  relative  to  H.  R.  6561,  a  bill 
to  establish  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  under  consid- 
eration in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  Tuesday. 
May  11.  1937.  and  passed  by  such  body  on  the  same  date, 
with  sundry  amendments.  I  wish  to  submit  the  following 
supplemental  observations  to  my  own  remarks  and  to  the 
debate  of  that  day. 

Much  was  said  relative  to  the  benefits  to  the  youth  of 
the  Nati(m  from  these  camps.  Having  some  knowledge  of 
the  inner  workings,  and  fully  appreciating  the  tenor  of  the 
newly  proposed  bill.  I  believe  it  goes  without  argument  that 
this  phase  of  the  so-called  New  Deal  has  been  of  inestima- 
ble value  to  the  participating  youth  at  the  Nation.  Tlie 
C.  C.  C.  contains  three  phases  of  benefits.  One.  enhance- 
ment of  the  moral  and  phjrsical  well-being  of  those  en- 
rolled; two,  the  resulting  benefits  to  our  natural  resources 
and  futta«  national  wealth  from  the  operation;  and.  three, 
the  relief  given  to  unemployment. 

Tlie  first  result  must  be  ccmceded.  and  this  direct  benefit 
in  turn  has  a  further  result,  touched  upon  only  Ugjitly  in  the 
discussion.  TUs  one  advantage  alone,  if  figures  could  be 
obtained,  mji^t  well  justify  the  entire  cost  of  the  operation 
of  these  camps.  All  of  the  enroUees  are  young  men  between 
the  ages  of  17  and  23  srears,  not  only  in  needy  circumstances 
but  without  employment.  It  has  often  been  well  said.  'They 
were  walking  the  streets  of  our  cities."  Many  Members  of 
Congress  have  at  one  time  served  in  the  capacity  of  prosecut- 
ing attorney  and  in  prosecution  work.  I  am  sure,  one  of  the 
things  most  forciUy  brought  to  their  attention  and  most 
bemoaned  by  them  was  the  number  of  young  men  around 
the  age  of  the  enroUees  in  these  camps  that  became  involved 
In  cr&ne.  Even  as  late  as  1934  the  average  age  of  the  in- 
mates in  the  penitentiaries  of  the  United  States  was  23 
years.  The  annual  crime  bin  of  the  United  States  runs  w^ 
over  a  billion  dollars.  If  this  figure  could  be  broken  down, 
one  would  find  that  at  least  50  percent  of  the  cost  oi  this 
intolerable  situation  involved  the  youth  of  our  country. 
What  has  been  the  actual  decrease  in  crime  cost  by  youth 
since  the  operation  of  these  camps  has  not  been  compiled. 
Could  that  be  done,  s(»ne  startling  facts  would  evolve.  I 
know,  as  a  former  prosecuting  attorney  in  a  large  metn^xdi- 
tan  area,  serving  a  term  of  office  that  began  just  prior  to 
the  operation  of  these  camps  and  ending  when  they  had  been 
estabUshed  for  a  considerable  period,  that  In  one  sectkm 
of  the  city  alone  wherein  youth  deltnqueney  was  the  highest, 
after  the  recruiting  of  young  boys  living  In  that  district  to 
these  camps,  the  situation  Immedlatdy  became  more  toler- 
able. It  Is  common  knowledge  to  those  with  some  eiperienee 
in  the  crime  problem  that  most  youths  who  became  so  in- 
▼(dved  do  80  not  because  of  any  Inhermt  criminal  tendencies 
but  becausr  they  find  themsdves  without  occupation  and 
with  too  much  idle  time.  Everyone  of  the  eim^Qees  of  the 
C.  C.  C.  camps,  being  as  they  are  In  circumstaneee  that 
would  justify  thdr  emtdtanent,  and  coming  under  the  neces- 
sary specifications,  were  potential  youthful  (lenders  d  ttie 
laws  of  our  State  and  Nation.  These  youz«  men  are  now 
beyond  that  environment.  The  cost  (tf  taking  them  away 
ftom  such  environment  is  of  minor  consequence  when  com- 
pared to  the  almost  assured  poodbility  that  trouble  lay  ahead 
for  most  of  them  had  they  ccmtinued  in  such  circumstances. 

It  costs  as  much  per  capita  to  maintain  a  reformatory  as 
a  O.  O.  C.  camp.  I  have  talked  to  many  tmnates  of  re- 
fOrmaumes.  Ih  almost  every  Instance  the  boy  was  nnem- 
Idoyed,  In  needy  circumstances,  and  idle  at  the  time  he 


became  entangleil  with  the  law.  And  it  was  iliiliiiiilm  to 
note  In  eases  that  tome  of  these  Inmatas  had  trted  to  eatar 
the  C.  C  C.  camps.  Not  that  all  C.  C  C.  enrnileeg  would 
be  Inmates  of  reformatories  were  It  not  fbr  flie  C.  G.  C. 
camps,  but  I  strongly  urge  that  thigr.  m  their  past  dream- 
stances,  were  potential  candidates  throat  no  fault  of  their 
own.  At  the  time  of  the  estabUdiment  of  the«  camps  the 
Department  of  Justice  was  urging  three  adrtltkmal  Federal 
reformatories.  In  the  past  4  years  that  need  has  been 
obliterated.  In  my  own  State— Washington  the  Monroe 
Reformatory  was  crowded  in  1932;  1937  finds  the  number 
of  inmates  greatly  lessened  deq>ite  increase  la  p^T^^»ttfif« 
This  same  8ituati<m  must  exist  in  other  seeUons  of  the 
Nation,  especially  In  metropolitan  centers  from  wlienee  41 
percent  of  these  enndlees  were  recruited.  X  am  advised. 
and  this  coincides  with  my  conclusions,  of  the  fact  thai  the 
establishment  of  these  C.  C.  C.  camps,  irtileh  at  ona  tioM 
took  care  of  2,000,000  needy,  is  responsible.  Can  we  vend 
money  in  any  better  way?  Is  not  the  moral  vdl-beinf  of 
our  youth  beyond  dcriHar-and-cents  vatuet  X  Ualnk  so  and 
so  do  you.  What  have  we  now?  Touns  bmu  with  a  dif- 
ferent outkHdc  on  Ufe.  young  men  fiPed  with  tbe  diaraeter 
2md  thoui^  that  has  &Ade  America  great  and  Insaree  fli 
future. 

Consider  the  fact  that  the  demand  fbr  C.  C.  O.  enlMiBeDt 
far  exceeds  ttie  available  vacancies.  Whjwoi^aToanf  1 
or  his  family  be  so  eager  to  take  sodi  a  poettka  at  a 
flnanctal  return  If  there  were  available  private  employBieBt 
that,  at  Its  lowest,  would  pay  more  than  trtpte  the  C.  C.  O. 
salary?  lacking  job  opportunities  such  a  group  mnst  pezforee 
be  idle  or  go  to  school  WnandaHy  sdiool  is  out  of  the  qaea- 
tion  for  a  great  percentage  of  these  yoang  men.  A  ftvtlier 
large  percentage,  according  to  the  director  In  dtatie  and  Itt 
the  ojpiakm  of  many  educators,  vn  *"**^if*ii1  for  fartber 
formal  schooling. 

One  and  eight-tenths  percent  of  the  mroHeBt  have  been 
located  In  my  State.  Almost  an  of  them  are  from  tbe  streets 
of  large  Eastern  dtles.  They  have  learned  to  love  the  PadUe 
Northwest,  with  Its  mountains,  forests,  streams.  Idands.  bays, 
and  wealth  of  natural  resoufcei.  Many  of  them  wfll  tematn 
after  their  term  of  enrollment  to  make  new  homes  In  this 
great,  undevdoped  section  which  they,  with  their  own  hands, 
have  helped  to  improve.  We  of  Washington  wdoome  them. 
We  have  no  fear  of  their  future  devotion  to  good  cttiaendilp. 

We  pass  over  the  second  phase  of  this  great  project  with  a 
few  brief  remarks.  The  natural  resources  of  a  ooaatary  oonstt- 
tute  its  national  wealth.  The  Resident  of  the  Uhited  Statea 
had  this  in  mind  in  the  creation  of  these  camps  and  it  wta 
one  of  the  chief  motives  bdiind  the  Inoepttan  of  the  idea. 
When  the  President  proposed  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  in  his  laea- 
sage  to  Congress  on  March  21,  1933,  he  made  tbla  suednct 
statement: 


I  propoaa  to  ocata  a  ClTlUan 
alm^  work,  not  intwf artag  with  nonnal 
iDg  ttadf  to  imeaUj.  tha  pravanilon  ct  aoB 
and  ■Imllar  pgojacta.  I  can  yowr  attantlon  to  tha 
of  work  la  of  dafinlta.  practical  inlvm,  not  only 
anandalloa  but    ~ 


tlon  at  gzaat  piaaBiit 
futuia  national  waatth. 

The  accompUshments  of  the  corps  rdattve  to  ear  natlnnal 
resources  have  been  great  and  tbe  viJae  of  tbeir  work  to 
future  geaerations  Is  uiUoId.  Reforcstatten,  sofl  amatai. 
road  building,  botanical  preservation,  and  daaibif  ct  wtt- 
demesrhave  been  their  main  aouroe  of  woik.  Oamps  dotav 
this  work  have  been  established  In  an  sections  of  tbe  countiy. 
During  the  debate  numerous  Mwiibeia  of  Congrasa  pive  U^ 
timony  to  aocompuafamenta  ffi  their  particular  tocaUtles  and 
reiterated  that  the  benefits  from  the  operation  of  tbeae 
camps  far  exceeded  tbe  cost  We.  of  tbe  Bacifle  Northwest, 
probably  appreciate  this  beneficial  phase  of  tbe  ptfiied  mon 
than  In  any  other  aection  of  tbe  country.  Tbe  last  renudnp 
ing  stands  of  virgin  timber  lie  in  our  dlatrieta. 
years  theee  forests  have  been  ravaged  by  fires 
Incurred  has  run  into  bfflions  of  Aillara.  It  Is  aJgnWcant 
that  since  the  advent  of  the  C.  C.  C.  In  the  Padfle  Northwest, 
since  the  estahliwhment  of  camps  and  the  Uaainf  of  traila 
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APPENDIX  TD  !rHB  COMfiHBSfflONAL  MSCQBB 


_  cte  Fadfle  Nortlnra^  wd  paitteutarlr  tte  State 

cC  WtaUiVleii  «hiBh  ontaliii  the  lu«eil  d  tbe  vinin  tii»- 
tar  standi^  baa  been  vltbont  aiv  liade  grave  f oreefe  flra 
abioe  193S.  Thta  ana  tbbv  alone  baa  conflDead  tbe  people 
of  tlMt  aacttan  tfaal  the  e^endltiire  baa  been  tbe  beat  f oraat 
w  ooQid  bave  pnrrtiawd.  at  a  pceBniiim  re- 


fhiiwy  Into  hill*"*'  laluai*  tbe  wmk  by  Vbem  bi^a  tai 

^  tbe  beantr  of  onr  aecUfln  cannot  be  eatbnated. 

d  tfaa  iiKfi'H-"  of  tbla  eoat  came,  aa  aaual.  from 
_  -rfnoKltr  akli»  tbe  Repabliffan  MaadMn  <tf  Gongreaa. 
UMe  vMaaM  ^00*  tbe  retuina  to  our  national  vealth  front 
r  emfattana  bi  doUara  and  oenfti^  Tbia  aaay  be  beeaaae 

Hid  ao  fM"Wchinc  bita  tbe  foture 

vahw  can  be  vlaoed  open  tbem. 

I  bdlem  banever.  ftaat  aa  ttaoe  loea  on  fOtare  gencrattans 

k  It  una  m  anarfUe  natlenel  In- 
Z  9Pata  tnan  lira.  Booaefalt^ 

aiUfee.    33m  State  flC  WiMbtaatoB.  to  Meb  in 


1 9i  yia  III  nil  Inn  to  mj  mbad.  in  itev  of  aona  of  tbe 

tai  the  natna  of  being  penny- 


;  tbaa  tbe  two  pbaaea 
aatfealir»tba 


^  of  onr 

^  CL  a  C  ffaa  tbnt  of  ytiwnplnnnant.  and  any 

bi  fta  Bpow  xaiatife  to  tbe  conthmattnn  of  Ibis 

ineniy  faee  fUa  pnUem.  Ibittl  ve  solve 

^ «|  iBMnipkvment  of  yonCb  ve  are  xespansQde 

far  llMir  ntfMMfiw.  the  dbeet  reeponaibffitr  for  Ibis  aohi- 
ttSD  UaaxBon  vith  thia  body  than  any  one  other  abigle  group 
flC  paagia.  Wa  have  aoi  aoited  that  problem.  We  cannot, 
flHnfonv  vift  9ood  grace  coudentloaaiy  ciritKitiw»  ieglsla- 
ttoo.  flMi  oHik  or  fba  mottiia  that  create  a  pcoMet  to  take 
en  of  ttMie  mcaplitfed  yon^  M  aa  fine  a  my  aapoaslhle 
lAca  w  muaelwB  are  mora  or  leea  reqponaible  for  thelt 
are  thoee  here  today  vho  tathnated  that  we 
youtha  afaift  for  theuiaelws.  It  aeema  to 
t  fh«t  I  heard  durtM  the  comae  of  the  afletnofln^  debate 

1^  fH«inty»  jfgg  y^^  —  tmt>m  iiiifimil  np^m.  farmtr  Pwftrf- 

4«l  irtOi  the  term  "toned  tDdtvldnattaBL**  there  were 
thdea  wbB  aaid  fht  yooth  of  the  eomtnr  coidd  nov  cMahi 
«BpiQ9Bflnt  tai  prtvata  bodneaL  wa  know  tfalB  la  not  trae. 
W$  kaem  that  today  «  yomig  man  between  17  and  as  yean 
tf  agii  oombig  out  of  achoel.  baa  a  noce  dUBenlt  tbne 
ftadkii  enpiflomaat  than  ever  btf ore  hi  the  htotoor  of  oar 
eolBtiy.  It  waa  aanewhat  anmitaig  to  hear  the  erttica  of 
thia  bill  make  sabb  statementa,  amnrtng  became  ve  loxnr 
of  theae  same  ciltks  have 


ItlaalMhge.    lie 
m  our  bxventtve 


The  Democrata,  my  party,  have  not 
solved  It.  We  are  moving,  however.  In  the  rl^t  path.  The 
BqxibUcans  bave  done  nothing.  This  Is  one  piece  of  legis- 
lation in  the  dgfat  <ttreetian.  We  am  going,  to  continue 
along  this  front.  American  youth  is  not  to  be  a  lost 
generatton.  A  nation'a  wealth  lies  in  tbe  charaoter  of  tta 
young  men,  its  natiffal  resources,  and  in  a  contented  working 
people.  This  l^islation  i^esorves  all  three.  The  only 
danger  I  can  see  in  the  project  is  the  impBcatian  of  tenden- 
cies of  fascism.  Bat  when  we  weigh  that  possfbOity 
against  the  necessity  of  taUng  care  of  youth  in  this  man- 
ner, with  Its  res^ting  benefits,  we  most  oonelode  to  go 
ahead  thCBly  milil  miemploym^  is  sohred.  We  can  only 
tnst  that  the  Pxeaklent  of  these  UnHed  States  wlB  not  aDow 
the  set-up  to  be  so  abased  or  miaosed  to  the  extent  of  the  eom- 
plefee  itghnentation  of  American  yooth.  I  am  confident  that 
we  can  Justify,  from  past  experlencea,  aoch  faith  so  idaeed 
te  hbn. 

These  C.  C.  C.  camps  strike  at  the  very  heart  of  unempioy- 
ment  among  yooth,  and  ontfl  we  solve  that  problem  they  are 
a  i>fi^f#*fj  part  of  goTNrnmental  paternalism  to  its  people, 
a  patemaBsm  that  returns  to  our  Hation,  in  material  wealth, 
many  ttanea  ever  the  doBars  expended  and  returns  to  each 
oonmmnfty  former  onemployed.  needy,  and  almost  helpieaa 
yoong  men  and  women  as  good,  dean,  strong  Americans. 


Proposed  CoBiaiittee  Act  of  1937 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARENCE  F.  LEA 

OF  GAUFORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Thmndttp.  Mat  13, 1937 

Ifr.  IJBA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  11th  of  May  1837,  I  fDr 
tradoead  H.  B.  6968.  a  bia  to  amend  the  Securities  Act 
of  ms.  by  adding  a  new  title  to  that  act  inoviding  for 
tiae  rcgniatloo  of  solidtati^ms  and  other  matters  in  connec- 
tkm  with  reoivaniiations  and  voluntary  readjustments  and 
debt  arrangements.  Tbe  bill  proposes  that  the  litfaiation 
when  fnartfMl  shall  be  known  as  the  Ccnnmittee  Act  of 

m7. 

I  annex  hereto  a  brief  analysis  of  the  principal  provislona 
oftbialitlL 

It  ia  the  purpose  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Fm> 
dgn  Coaunerce.  of  vAiich  I  am  chairman,  to  take  up  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  as  early  as  tbe  wodc  of  tbe  committee 
willpennit. 

The  purpose  of  this  UU  is  to  give  greater  protection  and 
mom  faittifol  Aejacseiitation  to  stockholders  and  bondholdem 
m  rmrganiwrflon  proceedings.  It  applies  alike  to  vohmtaxy 
and  invohmtary  proceedings,  to  municipal  and  foreign  debt 
arrangements,  as  well  as  to  corporate  reorganizationB. 

The  need  for  legislation  of  this  type  is  disclosed  by  the 
atodtes  of  tbe  Securities  and  Exchange  CSommission  made 
pmaaant  to  section  211  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
USi.  m  pubbc  hearings  and  m  reports  to  Congress  the  Oom- 
miaslmi  baa  dmwn  that  under  present  reorganization  pro- 
cedures it  ia  not  <mly  possiMe  but  all  too  common  tox  selfish 
predatory  interests  to  set  themselves  op  as  a  ao-caUed  pro- 
tective committee,  which  purparts  to  represent  the  mt^ests 
nf  the  taivestoxa,  and  to  solicit  and  obtain  the  support  of 
aoiiatantlid  namben  of  security  ludders. 

When  a  buatoem  entenirise  gets  into  financial  difBcultiea, 
or  when  a  readjustment  of  its  capital  structure  becomes  nee- 
easary.  it  is  impraeticabie,  if  not  bnpoasible,  for  anall  security 
hoidera  scattered  through  asany  States  to  take  individiial 
action  for  the  protection  and  enf orcancnt  of  their  righta. 
Adeqaate  taif ormatkm  with  resi^eet  to  the  true  flaaacial  eoo- 
^tttion  of  the  distreatd  company  amy  wen  be  unavailable. 
The  expenee  to  mdtvidaal  aeeority  holders  of  taidivldaal  aetten 
is  prahibttlve.  They  cannot  even  eonununicate  with  other 
aeeortty  holden  because  the  lists  of  the  namea  and  addreaKa 
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ployed,  in  needy  circumstances,  and  idle  at  the  time  he  '  since  the  estamlahment  of  camps  and  the  Uaaing  of  traila 
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el  the  iuwastuH  are  ewnmnnly  manopoUaed  by  the  iaauing 
eompany,  ita  management,  or  ita  underwxtters. 

Thus  the  nnf  ortonate  mvcator  baa  but  little  <dioice.  He  is 
tanely  hdplesB  to  help  himself  .  Ha  Ja  at  the  mercy  of  adf - 
constituted  and  self-amwinted  committees  whose  objecttvea 
are  frequently  incompatible  with  the  objectives  of  the  m- 
vestors.  He  may  throw  m  bis  lot  with  those  who  amumwe 
ttiemselves  as  his  protectors— on  terms  rtlfft*ted  by  them — 
and  trust  to  their  fairness  and  honesty,  or  he  may  remain 
aloof  and  take  his  chances  on  receiving  bis  fair  sham  in  the 
ultimate  settlement. 

Theee  protective  committees  have  a  useful,  V'glttmate  func- 
tion to  perf <»in.  When  they  are  dominated  Ijy  such  sdfldi 
groups  thdr  function  is  perverted,  if  not  destroyed. 

fiivestors  re<iaire  protectirai  against  pratecttre  com- 
mittees more  interested  in  enriching  themselves  from  tbe 
fees,  commissions,  and  other  anohnnents  incident  to  the  re- 
organization than  m  honestly  and  competently  representing 
tbe  security  holders  whom  they  purpart  to  protect.  They 
require  prc^tlon  against  reorganization  committees  whose 
primary  interest  is  in  retaining  or  gaining  control  of  the 
reonaniaed  euteimise  for  (he  sake  of  the  profits  vrbkh  may 
accrue  to  them  by  reason  of  that  controL  They  require 
assurance  that  committees  will  have  as  their  maJMr  objective 
the  rebuilding  of  the  enterprise,  on  a  sound  busbiess  basis, 
for  tbe  benefit  of  stockholders,  bondhoktes,  and  emidojiees. 
And  they  require  that  this  be  done  expeditiously,  effldently, 
and  economically. 

Protective  oonmiitfiees  are  ftequently  guilty  of  withholding 
pertinent  tnf ormadcm  ftom  secmlty  hoktars.  Ifimy  protec- 
tive committees  are  exempt  from  tbe  disclosure  requirements 
of  the  Securities  Act  of  19SS,  and.  so  far  as  committees  are 
eoncemed.  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  is  of  limited 
ikpplication.  The  first  stQ),  therefore,  m  setting  up  a  system 
of  administrative  control  is  to  impose  disclosure  require- 
ments, similar  to  those  of  the  Securities  Act,  mxm  peracms 
who  assume  to  solicit  authorizations  to  represent  secuilly 
holders  or  to  solleit  their  assents  to  reorganization  plans. 
Under  this  bill  sacb  persons  are  required  to  file  a  declara- 
tion similar  to  the  registration  statement  required  under 
the  Securities  Act,  and  to  furnish  to  the  persons  solicited  a 
prospectus  similar  to  the  Securities  Act  prospectus. 

If  the  legislation  were  to  be  limited  to  disclosure  require- 
ments, however,  the  Commission  would  still  be  powerless, 
where  full  disclosure  was  made,  to  regulate  or  control  ttie 
practices  of  reOTganization  committees  and  the  standards 
of  th^  membership.  The  Commission's  study  reveals  that, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  management  and  bankers  <tf  the 
company  have  been  able,  throui^  possession  of  the  lists  ot 
security  holders,  to  control  the  sdection  of  motecttve  com- 
mittees and  to  dominate  their  activities.  The  oM.  manage- 
ment and  its  underwriters  may  be  interested  in  concealing 
possible  causes  of  actim  against  themselves  or  in  preaerving 
for  themselves  control  of  the  reorganized  enterprise  and  the 
monetary  advantages  that  fiow  from  such  controL 

On  many  occasions  conmiittees  have  had  ottier  mterests 
actually  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  security  holders  they 
purport  to  represent.  In  others  they  have  been  dominated 
bf  mdividuals  who  had  no  interest  but  to  wrest  control  of 
ibe  enterprise  from  those  presently  m  power,  m  such  cases 
disclosure  of  the  facts  is  of  little  piuctical  utility  for,  as 
stated  above,  the  individual  investor  has  no  real  altemattve 
but  to  auth«iee  such  persmis  to  represent  him  however  gross 
the  conflict  of  interest  and  however  oppressive  the  terms 
dictated  by  tbe  cmnmittee:  He  Is  still  at  the  mercy  of  an 
unfair  c(Hnmlttee  or  an  unsound  plan.  It  win  be  of  small 
comfort  for  him  to  know  that  those  who  purpOTt  to  repre- 
sent him  are  disqualified.  When  abuses  of  this  character 
become  persistent  and  widespread.  Injury  to  the  capital 
markets,  to  mvestors.  and  the  general  public  inevitably 
follows. 

Accordingly  the  system  of  administrative  control  proposed 
by  the  bill  goes  beyond  mere  requirements  of  disclosure.  It 
provides,  through  an  extension  of  the  refusal  and  stoiMVder 
devices  contained  in  the  Securities  Act,  a  means  of  prevent- 
ing persons  who  have  palpably  eonflicting  mteresU  from 
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to  act  in  a  fldndary  capadtr;  tnm  Miawiing  to 
rlgbta,  pttvUegea,  and  tmmnnitifa  Infiwislatiaif 
with  their  poalUan  aa  flrtncfariee,  and  from  usurping  un- 
necessary, arbitrary,  and  opprearive  powers.  Where  ttaaaftt 
axistB  and  ia  dlaLOvered  before  the  declaration  becemaa  ef- 
fective a  refosal  order  is  issuable  under  sections  6  or  7.  tha 
affect  at  which  ia  to  i»event  such  solicitation  1^  use  of  tha 
mails  or  instruments  of  mterstate  ooamierca. 

When  the  evil  does  not  arise  <v  is  not  discovered  imtfl  * 
later  date,  a  stop  order  will  be  issuable  under  section  t. 
whidl  has  the  effect  of  preventing  further  solicitation  fay  the 
use  of  sudi  means,  and  <ii  mvaUdating  authorizations  or 
assents  previously  obtained,  unless  the  Commission  other* 
wise  orders.  In  this  way  the  imoantroUed  right  of  ooaunlt- 
tees  to  determine  their  own  fees  and  expenses,  to  trade  te 
securities  of  the  company  and  otherwise  to  profit  from  their 
fiduciary  position,  and  provisions  rdieving  the  oommlttee 
from  Uability  for  breaches  of  its  fiduciary  duties  am  to  be 
outlawed. 

Committees  are  thus  to  be  prevented  from  soliciting  the 
deposits  of  securities  wlsere  doraaits  are  not  neceasary,  and 
from  impoaing  unreasonable  restxictlons  on  the  right  to  re- 
voke a  proxy  or  deposit.  Coonnittees  may  not  aollcit  aiarinis 
to  a  fdan  which  has  been  propoeed  by  persona  who  have  no 
bona-flde  interest  m  the  reorganization  or  whose  iuUiiiati 
obviously  confiict  with  those  of  the  security  holders.  Nor 
may  a  committee  prejudice  a  court's  determination  as  to  the 
faimeas  of  a  plan,  and  deprive  security  holders  of  the  pro- 
tection thus  afforded,  by  sollritlng  and  marshaling  assents  to 
the  plan  in  advance  of  sudi  determination. 

In  addition,  exoqit  m  the  case  of  municipal  or  fotalgn- 
debt  arrangonents,  the  Commission  is  to  be  vested  with  the 
power,  and  m  some  cases  tbe  duty,  of  rendering  adviaory 
r^xvts  with  respect  to  plans.  Ct^^ies  or  approved  sanunarieB 
of  these  reports  must  be  Inchided  m  the  prospfftw.  The 
Commission  is  likewise  vested  with  tiie  power,  and  m 
eases  the  duty,  to  intervene  m  certam  Judicial 

Similar  abOMs  have  been  foand.  to  exist  m  the  field  of 
municipal  and  foreign-debt  readjustments  and  to  a  degree 
similar  adndniatrative  controls  are  estataUdsed  for  eommit- 
tees  operating  in  thoae  fidds. 

mnrtiber  protectkm  is  afforded  to  the  holders  of  defaulted 
foreign  bonds  by  profaibtttDg  the  use  of  the  malls  or  inatni- 
mmts  of  interstate  commerce  in  the  mMttriation  of 
bonds  at  the  rednoed  prices  induced  by  the  default. 


ACT  or  &MT>-AHAX.TBB  Of  THE  BILZ.  BT 

Scope  of  solioitation  control:  The  liill.  by  section  4  (a) 
thereof,  prohlliitB  the  use  of  the  mails  or  any  means  or  in- 
strumentality of  Intentate  oommeree  to  sidlcit  proxies  or 
dqxsits  m  connection  with  reorganizations  or  municipal  or 
foreign-debt  arrangements,  or  to  solicit  proxies,  deposits,  or 
assents  m  connection  with  voluntary  readjustments,  except 
in  accordance  with  ecrtam  dedaration  and  proqwctua  re- 
quirements. Persons  who  cause  any  mxh  aolleitatlon  or 
who  permit  the  use  of  ttieir  names  in  any  suiSb  sidieitation 
are  simject  to  the  same  requirements.  The  foregoing  pro- 
visions are,  broadly  speaking,  comparable  to  the  registration 
and  prospectus  requtrements  of  the  Securities  Act  of  19S3 
with  respect  to  the  offering,  sale,  and  delivery  after  sale  of 
securities  (sec.  5  of  the  Securities  Act). 

A  "proxy"  is  an  authorization  to  act  for  or  to  lupiosent 
a  security  hcdder  wbkih  involves  the  exerciae  of  diaeretion 
(sec.  2  (15) ) .  A  "doMstt"  is  a  surrender  of  custody  or  poa- 
session  of  a  security  whidi  constitutes  an  anthoaizallon  to 
act  for  (H*  to  represent  a  security  bold  (sec.  2  (lt)>.  And 
an  "assent"  is  an  assent  to  a  plan,  or  an  authoriaatteB  to 
assent  to  a  plan,  other  than  an  authorizatian  evidenced  by  • 
proxy  or  deposit  (sec  2  (IS) ) . 

"Reorganizations"  include  proceedings  tor  reorganjaatinn 
under  se<^lon  77B  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  and  reeeftvenhlp, 
xehabilltation,  and  foreclosure  proceedings  (sec  3  (S)>. 

"Municipal-debt  airangements"  include  modifleatftons  and 
exchai^es  of  securities  issued  or  guaranteed  by  political  aob- 
dirisions  or  public  instrumentaUttes  of  States  or  Teiiitcrtss, 
or  any  asserUon  of  rights  on  any  such  security,  bat  do  not 
include  exdianges  ezclnaively  for  caah  (aec  2  (ft)). 


1  Hwuiivy  ooioers  pecanae  we  usts  ox  toe  names  and  adoreeKS 
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■Tbralgn-deM  anancements"  Inelttde  simflar  transactkms 
vttlfc  iwpect  to  aeeorttiea  leaned  or  guaranteed 
tf  foTCign  gufemmeati  er  politlcai  sdbdtviiloDs  or  Isstm- 
keraeCCeecS  (10)). 

icadjoitments"  inetade  etatntory  mersets  and 
Mtos  of  ■obstantially  an  the  aaets  of  a  "pcr- 
i",  and  mmUflrftt^^*  or  exchanges  of  aecuritieB  for  wbicfa 
the  vote  or  cooMnt  of  seeurity  boldsrs  is  reqatred,  unless  such 
mower,  oanaoUdatlan,  sale,  modification,  or  ezcbange  Is  ef- 
fteled  m  tbe  course  of  a  "reorganiattion''  or  "debt  arrange- 
ment" Sales  and  eaolMnges  exelnsii'^  for  cash  or  other 
iauiieity  are  not  ineiuded.  and  in  addition,  the  OommisaiaD 
is  empofiPBred  to  exclude  modifications  and  exchanges  which 
do  not  have  a  substantial  effect  on  the  security  holders. 
BeCtlOB  2  (7). 

A  trfan"  is  the  general  arrangement  designed  to  effect  a 
reorgaalsatlon.  voluntary  readjustment,  or  debt  arrangement. 
aBelianB2(t).a  (8).  2  (11).  and  2  (12). 

Bacemptlons:  Section  3  (a)  exempts  certain  solicitations 
ftom  an  proTialoos  of  ttas  act  except  sections  19  and  23.  Sec- 
tiosi  If  iKoliibits  solieitatiaii  by  fraudulent  or  mislPsdlTig 
methods,  and  "pufBng*  by  ostcDsUdy  dislntererted  persons 
vlttafltDt  d*T'*^rg  the  faet  that  a  consideration  is  being  re- 
ealfed  fay  them.  Seetlon  23  provides  criminal  penalties  for 
tkilatlmis  of  the  act. 

Whcte  any  person  has,  prior  to  ttie  effective  date  of  the  bill. 
ofctainert  SBsents  to  a  readjustment  plan,  or  proxies  or  deposits 
■iB'Teapsot  of  the  support  of  any  plan»  from  the  owners  of  50 
yetosnt  or  more  of  any  class  of  security,  any  finther  scdici- 
tatkA  of  assents,  prozleB.  or  deposits  m  reepeet  of  such  plan. 
-liHlftMr  by  tte  same  or  my  other  person,  is  entitled  to  the 
eBeavUoD  prorMed  by  section  2  (a)  (1) . 

ftjHnlYatinpa  tn  respect  of  securities  issued  or  guaranteed  by 
the  Utattad  States  er  by  Vederal  instrnmentattties,  or  Iqr  any 
Skate  or  Tteitery  or  by  the  District  of  Golumtala,  are  simi- 
laily  exempted.  Paravrmih  (7).  The  exemption  provided 
vttn  req»ct  to  securities  issued  or  guaranteed  by  political 
■abdMskme  or  pcdaUc  Instzumentatttles  of  States  appiiee  cmly 
to  aottaltattaiia.tap  the  sobdlvlalaii  or  instrumentality  and  its 
emptoQweB,  hasMRNr.  It  does  not  cover  solicitations  by  others. 
Indnrting  independent  contractors  or  agents  not  in  the  regu- 
of  sueh  sabdlvislim  or  instrumental!^  (par.  (8) ) . 
in  connectleu  with  leovgaidaattesis  or  read- 
of  Interstate  raflroads  or  In  connection  with  re- 
OK  reaiHai^BtsiitB  under,  the  suprrvisfam  4>f  the 
Curresief  or  of  banking  or  ineuranee  com- 
or  similar  oflinlah.  and  soliettations  in  respect  of 
lerclal  paper  and  secuiltlea  of  eWnwMjmary 


Cpars.  (2>  to  (0).  industve). 

(0)  and  (10)  of  section  9  (a)  are  deeigned  to 
sslicitattons  by  a  person  In  reepeet  of  seoiritles  in 
»  faaa  a  bsneflelal  irtereett  and  seBeifcatiens  by  fboan- 
elal  and  imcrtmaxt  services. 

In  artJitlnn.  the  OommisBion  may.  by  rule  and  regulation. 
e»mp(  additional  classes  of  eoUeltattons,  when  the  amount 
of  outstanding  securities  of  the  class  to  be  soUdted  is  less 
Iban  OIOOOXIO.  or  where  the  soUdtatkn  is  of  such  a  limited 
tfmracter  that  comtpllanoe  with  the  requirements  of  the  bin 
is  not  necessary  in  the  piddle  taiterest  or  for  the  protection 
eftaveetors  (sec  S  (b)). 

FlnaBy,  tmivlBton  is  niade  that  the  act  shaU  not  prevent 
groups  of  not  more  titan  12  security  holders  from  acting 
jointly  on  their  own  behalf,  through  a  representative  or 
otherwise  (see.  2  (O). 

Dedaratten  machinery:  Section  6  of  the  MU  estaWsbes 
wi'htiiwy  not  unlike  the  registration  machinery  of  the  Se- 
eorltlca  Act  (sees.  6.  7.  and  8  ttiereof)  for  the  fOing  of  a 
the  heoeming  effective  thereof  and  of 
in  the  ease  of  soliettations  of  proxies 
cr  dssMJtfc  liie  deeiMWtinn  aaMtbeflled  by  the  person  who 
the  aafhflclly  oonfsrredfay.  sooh  peoiKy  or  de« 

MV*ttt-t^^  may  be  filed 

by  »iii  ifs  who  prepoosi  to  soitelt.  cause  to  be  aoilctted.  or 

^  itte  flf  his  aune  to  aettett  such  amenfes.    A  de- 


clarant may  designate  in  his  declaraticm,  or  in  any  amend- 
ment.  persons  who  are  to  be  authorised  to  soUdt  oa  his 
betttlf.  TtB  declaration  becomes  dfective  only  as  to  the 
declarant  and  such  authorized  solidtors.  and  the  regular 
salaried  employees  of  either. 

As  under  tlie  Securities  Act.  the  requirements  with  respect 
to  the  Information  to  be  contained  in  the  declaration  are  s^ 
forth  in  schedules  annexed  to  the  IdU.  Schedule  B  is  ap^ 
plicable  in  the  case  of  municipal-  or  foreign-debt  arrange- 
ments and  schedule  A  is  applicable  in  the  case  of  aU  other 
reorganizations  and  readjustments,  voluntary  or  otherwise. 
Both  sctedules  outline  the  information  required  to  be  finr- 
nished  with  respect  to  the  issuer,  its  ci4>ital  structure  and 
financial  condition:  the  identity  of  the  underwriters  of  its 
outstanding  securities;  the  declarant  and  its  affiliations  and 
interests;  the  purposes  for  which  and  terms  upon  which  the 
solldtation  is  to  be  made;  the  persons  proposing  the  plan 
and  their  affiliations;  and  a  detailed  description  of  the  plan 
itself.  The  CTommission  is  given  power  to  add  to  or  subtract 
from  these  requirements  as  the  public  interest  or  the  intoest 
of  investors  requires  or  permits  (sees.  5  (a)  (1)  and  5 
(a)  (3) ) .  Further  flexibility  is  given  by  a  provision  permit- 
ting  the  omission  of  information  which  is  not  obtainable  by 
the  declarant  without  unreasonable  effort  or  expense,  or 
which  rests  peculiarly  within  the  knowledge  of  an  independ- 
ent third  party  (sec.  5  (a)). 

A  dedaration  becomes  effective  within  such  reasonaUe 
time — but  not  less  than  20  days — after  the  filing  thereof  as 
the  Ck>mmlssion  may  fix  by  rule  and  regulation,  unless  the 
Commission,  iiaving  reason  to  believe  that  grounds  for  the 
issuance  of  a  refusal  order  exist,  issues  an  order  to  show 
cause  why  the  declaration  should  become  effective.  If  a 
show-cause  order  Is  issued,  an  opportimity  for  hearing 
thereon  must  be  given  within  10  6B.ys.  and  within  a  reason- 
able time  thereafter  the  Commission  is  required  to  enter 
dther  an  order  fixing  the  date  mi  which  the  declaration  will 
beccune  effective,  or  an  order  under  section  6  or  section  7 
refusing  to  permit  the  declaration  to  become  effective  as  to 
one  or  more  or  aU  of  the  persons  designated  in  the  declara- 
tion (sec.  5  (c)).  The  grounds  for  issuance  of  a  refusal 
order  are  discussed  at  a  later  pomt  to  this  memorandum. 

Exemption  from  Securities  Act:  A  solidtotion  which  is 
subject  to  this  bill  may  also  under  some  circumstances  con- 
stitute an  offering  of  a  security  for  which  registration  under 
the  Securities  Act  of  1933  would  be  necessary.  For  A-rftTwpi» 
a  sohcitotion  of  deposits  may  constitute  an  (Bering  of 
certificates  of  deposit.  And  a  solidtatina  in  respect  oS  a 
idan  may  involve  the  registration  of  the  securities  Issued 
or  to  be  issued  under  the  plan  in  exchange  for  securities  of 
the  class  to  be  solidted.  In  order  to  avoid  imnecessary 
.  duplication,  therefore,  section  4  (b)  exempte  such  securities 
from  the  necessity  of  registration  under  the  Securities  Act 
If  a  declaration  is  effective  as  to  such  solicitation. 

Refusal  orders;  (1)  Qualification  of  declarant:  Paragraph 
(1)  of  sections  6  (a),  6  (b),  and  G  (c>  is  intended  to  insure 
that  the  declarant  is  a  bona-fide  security  holder  or  the  direct 
representative  of  a  bona-fide  security  holder.  Under  these 
paragraphs  the  Commission  must  refuse  to  permit  a  declara- 
tion to  become  effective  unless  it  finds  that  the  declarant 
or.  if  a  c(xnmittee,  each  member  thereof,  is  the  beneficial 
owner  cur  the  representative  of  a  beneficial  owner  of  securi- 
ties of  each  of  the  classes  to  which  the  declaration  relates, 
or  in  the  case  of  municipal  or  foreign  debt  arrangements  of 
at  least  one  of  such  classes.  If  the  declarant  proposes  to 
solidt  two  or  more  classes  of  security  holders,  the  Commis- 
sion must  first  find  that  there  is  no  material  conflict  of 
mterest  between  such  classes  or  that  such  action  Is  necessary 
or  appropriate  in  the  public  interest  or  for  the  protection  of 
Investors  (par.>(2)  of  sees.  6  (a),  6  (b),  and  6  (c)). 

A  refusal  order  must  also  issue  in  the  case  of  reorganiza- 
tions or  vduntaty  readjustments  unless  the  Commission 
finds  that  ndther  the  declarant  nor  any  member  thereof  is 
the  tamer  or  ia  or  was  within  1  year  prior  to  the  flUng  of 
the  declaration,  a  director,  officer,  partner,  <x  empkqree  of 
the  issuer.  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  6  (a)  and  6  (b).  In 
the  case  of  a  voluntary  readjustment,  as  rHotM'^iHhM  from 
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a  Judidal  leocgamaaUon.  however,  a  representative  of  a 
jknrlty  of  the  directors  elected  by  a  particular  class  of  aeeority 
holders  may  soUdt  members  of  that  daas.  Tbese  psovlslons 
give  recognition  to  tiie  fact  that  the  'iaeuer*  Is  In  reality 
ttte  managemoit.  and  that  the  management  Is  ttie  rqve- 
sentative  only  of  those  who  elected  It.  Thej  also  take  Into 
account  the  further  fact  that  when  the  prddeme  confront- 
ing the  issuer  have  become  so  serious  that  their  eolation  re- 
quires resort  to  reorganhtatlon  in  the  courts,  tbe  time  has 
come  for  the  managonent  to  give  an  account  of  its  steward- 
ship to  an  security  hddexs,  indudtng  those  who  elected  tt. 
and  that  Its  intereet.  actual  or  potential,  in  oeneeaUng  its 
possible  shortcomings  and  in  retaining  Its  position  In  the  re- 
organlaation  Is  such  as  to  disqualify  it  ftom  soildttagatithor- 
laations  to  act  in  a  repreeentettve  eapadtgr.  Section  10  (a) 
(4)  (C)  is  IntMxIed.  among  other  tUngs.  to  prevent  ready 
drcumventton  of  the  prindple  embodied  in  this  distinction, 
througb  sdidttng  authorizations  or  assento  to  a  iten  as  a 
voluntary  idan.  although  court  proceedings  are  Imminent 
and  in  faet  follow. 

Under  paragrai^  (3)  of  sections  6  (a).  6  <b).  and  6  (e). 
the  Conmyssion  is  requh^  to  find  that  ndther  ttie  declar- 
ant nor.  If  the  declarant  is  a  committee,  any  member 
thereof,  is  or  was  an  underwriter  of  any  outstanding  aecorl- 
ties  of  the  issuer,  or  is  or  was  within  1  year  prior  to  the 
filing  of  the  declaraticm  a  director.  dBcer,  partner,  or  em- 
ployee of  meh  an  underwriter.  Die  underwriter^  interest 
in  concealing  its  possiMe  shortcomings  In  the  flotation  of^e 
securtttos  or  to  its  deaMngs  with  the  issuer,  and  its  interest 
in  preserving  its  control  oi  the  issuer  and  retaining  the 
emoluments  of  such  ccmtrol.  make  it  necessary  to  disqualify 
it  and  its  officials  from  acting  in  a  fiduciary  eapadty  with 
respect 'to  any  dass  of  securities  of  the  issuer. 

In  addition,  by  paragraphs  (3)  to  (7),  induslve.  of  sec- 
tton  7.  the  Commission  is  authorised  to  refuse  to  pennit  a 
declaration  to  become  effective  if  it  ftaids  that  the  declarant 
or  any  member  thereof  owns  or  represents  any  securities, 
dahns.  or  interests,  the  ownerahip  of  which  Involves  a 
material  conflict  with  the  Interests  of  the  security  holders 
to  be  solidted;  or  if  it  finds  that  Vbt  dedarant  or  any 
member  thereof  stands  in  such  rdation  to  a  person  who 
would  be  dlsquailfled  from  bdng  a  declarant  as  to  make  it 
necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  puMic  toterest  or  for  the 
protection  of  hivestors  to  disqualify  the  dedarant  or  sodi 
member;  or  If  It  finds  that  the  dedarant  has  authoriaed  any 
person  to  solicit  who  would  be  disqualified  from  betog  a 
dedarant;  or  if  it  Itaids  that  unlawful  methods  of  soildtntlon 
have  been  or  are  being  emptoyed  by  the  dedarant  or  any 
member  thereof  or  any  authorised  sottdtor. 

Refusal  orders;  (2)  soUdtotions  rdating  to  plans:  In  the 
vase  of  solidtations  of  proxies  or  deposits  constttottng  an 
authorisation  to  accept,  approve,  or  assent  to  any  plan,  and 
in  the  case  of  soUcitetions  of  assento  to  plans  of  readjust- 
ment, the  Commission  must  find  that  such  solldtation  Is  In 
Respect  of  a  spedflc  plsai.  Bectkms  8  (a)  (8),  8  (b)  <8>, 
and  6  (c)  (5) .  These  provishms  are  intended  to  prevent  ttie 
solicitoti(xi  of  genoral  authority  to  assent  to  a  plan  whldi 
has  not  yet  been  formulated.  Security  holdera  are  thus  to 
be  given  an  opiwrtunity  to  see  what  Is  covered  by  their 
assent  or  authorization  to  assent.  Further  protection  Is 
given  by  the  restrictions  on  the  purposes  for  which  deposits 
may  be  soUdted.  and  the  provisions  with  respect  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  on  whidi  soUdtotions  may  be  made,  which 
are  referred  to  below.  

In  addition,  the  Commission  may  refuse  to  permit  a 
dedaration  to  become  effective  if  it  finds  that  sndi  plan  Is 
not  being  proposed  in  good  faith,  or  that  it  Is  not  being 
properly  proposed  within  the  meaning  of  section  11  or  that 
it  does  not  conform  to  tl»  requirements  of  section  12. 

Under  section  11,  the  person  proposing  the  plan  nrast  be 
the  benefldal  owner,  or  the  authorized  representotive  of  a 
beneficial  owner,  of  securities  of  or  claims  against  the  iMoer, 
or  a  trustee  undo*  a  trust  indenture  quattfied  under  the 
TVust  indenture  Act  of  1937,  or  a  duly  authotteed  coBrt 
officer.  A  plan  may  be  deemed  to  be  impttHwrly  proposed 
If  any  person  proposing  the  plan,  or  caiiatog  it  to  be  jpfh 


posed,  is  an  underwriter  or  Is  or  was  wttfain  1  jmt  prior  88 
the  filing  of  the  dedaration,  a  dtawkor  or  vHtma  of  an 
onderwrtter,  vmVm  the  persons  propoolnf  ttie  plan  hafs  % 
substantial  •eeurlty  toterest  to  the  iasner.  m  the  eaae  «f 
reorganteatlmi  plans  similar  restrictions  apply  to  dtredtars 
and  ofltoers  of  the  issuer. 

Seetlon  12  requires  that  the  plan  make  adequate  disdosure 
of  arrangeraoits  for  underwriting,  for  obtaining  addltkmal 
cash  or  eapttal.  and  for  the  management  of  the  continuing 
or  reorganised  cmnpany.  and  adequate  disclosure  also  of  the 
fees  and  expenses  to  be  paid  and  the  treatment  to  be  ae- 
eorded  the  varioos  dasses  of  security  holders. 

m  tbB  eaae  of  reorganiaattons  pending  before  ftieral  er 
Stato  courts,  offldals  or  agencies  having  Jorladlotlon  to  pas 
upon  the  fairness  and  equity  of  the  plan,  a  di»>rmtnattnn  on 
that  Issue  is  a  prerequidto  to  soUdtatton  of  authorlaatloaa 
in  connectton  with  the  support,  adopttan.  or  approval  of 
the  plan  (aec.  8  (a)  (5)).  And  In  the  eaae  of  reerganlBa- 
tions  pending  before  Federal  courts.  oOdala.  or  agenelos. 
the  Cbmmlsslan  must  haive  been  given  an  opportanity  to 
render  an  advisory  report  on  the  plan  to  advanee  of  sudi 
determlnatton,  If  the  tadebtedness  of  the  lamer  esoeads 
$5,000,000.  The  Court  Is  thus  given  an  opportunity  to  make 
an  Inf ormad  determination  cm  Hat  Issue  of  fairness  and 
equity,  free  from  the  Indef enatUe  pressure  of  a  maas  of  aa- 
sente  and  autiiorlzatlona  soHdted  beforo  the  detarminatVm 
Is  made.  And  the  security  holders  are  afforded  the  addi- 
tional protection  of  Court  scrutiny  of  the  plan  beforo  they 
are  called  upon  to  commit  themsdvea.  Vtotber.  under  aeo- 
tlon  10  (a)  (4)  (B)  .provision  must  be  made  that  the  author- 
ity conferred  by  the  proxy,  deposit,  or  assent  wOl  cease  upon 
rescission  of  the  approval  order,  or  on  amendment  of  the 
plan,  unless  the  Court  finds  that  such  amendment  does  not 
P^^fjiH^ny  affect  the  fairness  and  equity  of  the  plan. 

In  order  to  prevent  evasLons  of  the  lequkemento  with 
rcQiect  to  Court  approval  of  reorganization  plans,  as  weU 
as  to  protect  the  serarity  holders  adidted  from  being  mis- 
led as  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  whero  Judicial  pro- 
ceedings are  Imminent  and  to  fact  f dlow.  sectkm  10  (a)  (4) 
(C)  requires  that  aU  authorisations  and  sssenti  aoHclted  to 
respect  of  a  plan  as  a  ''voluntary"  plan  provide  that  the 
authority  conferred  thereby  is  to  termtoato  if  reorganization 
proceedings  are  subsequently  Instituted  and.  to  ttie  case  of 
involuntary  prowwdl^g*.  are  not  dismissed  wtthto  80  daya. 

Refusal  orders.  (3)  Terms  of  solidtotion:  Ih  the  eaae  of 
aoUdtatioDs  of  deposits  the  Commission  must  find  Qiat  the 
anfhortty  oonf erred  by  such  deposit  is  to  be  Umlted  to  the 
yuipoeea  for  whidi  depoatts  are  authorised  by  aeeUon  10 
(a)  (5).  Ihoae  purposes  are  the  tender  of  the  depositod 
securities  to  order  to  bid  for  or  purchase  propeHy  of  the 
issuer  at  Judicial  or  ftoredosure  sale,  pursuant  to  the  plan,  or 
to  order  to  effect  an  aoceptanee  of  the  plan  or  an  eadauage  of 
the  securities  pursuant  thereto;  and  the  lusUUitkm  of  ntts 
and  the  ooDectlan  of  putial  payments  vrtiera  dq^ostts  are 
neoessazy  for  those  puipuees.  The  Oommission  ms^  permit 
the  sdlettatton  of  depodto  for  other  purpoaes,  wheroihe  Oom- 
mission  deems  it  necessary  for  the  protection  of  tovestors 

(sec.  10  (a)  (S)>. 

The  OmiBlafrfon  mnt  alio  find  tha*  adequate  provtrion  is 
being  made  for  the  independent  review  and  determinatton  of 
the  fees  and  expenses  of  the  dechirant.  and  for  at  leart  an 
annual  report  apd  aooounttog  by  the  declarant,  to  the  form 
required  or  approved  by  the  Onmnrtsston.  copies  of  which 
report  and  accounting  are  to  be  filed  with  the  Commission 
(sees.  10  (a)  (1)  and  10  (a)  (2)).  And  the  Commlasiou 
must  find  that  adequate  provlskms  have  been  made  prohibit- 
tog  the  dedarant  and  tts  members,  and  thehr  afflUated  inter- 
cats,  from  trading  to  securities  of  the  issuer  or  eotlflcates  of 
deposit  thflfef or,  while  acting  to  a  fiduciary  eapadty.  or  from 
havtoc  or  aoquhlng  bustoess  rdations  with  the  issuer  or  the 
■wsceasor  eompany.  othenrJae  than  as  dtreeter.  oOcer.  or 
employee  (sec  18  (a)  (S)>.  The  ptovlsldia  with  respect 
to  tradtof  by  the  dfrfM-M^t  gnd  Its  lueinbei's  are  lalBf orosd  by 
the  espnto  pnhlMtlan  contatosrt  to  aeetton  If. 

Ih  addtttan.  the  Comndaskm  may  nfoae  to  perarit  a  deela- 
ntton  to  beoQBM  effeottre.  If  ttie  soHcltatleB  H  BOi  nblsel  to 
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jptkteetory  ^■'ttf^^'r'*"  on  tbe  employmeiit  of  attorneys  hsv- 
||«  or  wuMKHttng  matettelly  wwlllrthw  taiterests,  and  sat- 
Mteefeory  jKwirtoM  with  raqoeck  to  tbe  riglito,  powers,  duties. 
and  Mahfltttea  ctf  tbe  declarant  Xseosw  7  (8)  and  10  (b) ). 

BefOMd  orders;  (4)  other  grounds:  Tbe  Commission  may 
also  nCuse  to  pormtt  the  declaration  to  become  effective  if 
H  iiBda  (hat  tbe  dedaration  or  i»x)q;>ectus  does  not  conform 
to  ttM  reqalrements  of  tbe  act  or  that  it  contains  material 
or  nmiswioni  (sees.  7  (1)  and  7  (2>>. 
under  section  8  the  proqitectus  which  is  re- 
paired to  aocompaoy  or  precede  the  s<dicitatton  must  o<xi- 
tatn  such  of  tbe  inf onnatltm  contained  in  the  declaration. 
and  sodi  additional  Information,  as  the  Commission  may 
prescribe.  In  addition,  the  prospectus  must  include  a  copy 
or  appioycd  summary  of  any  court  opinion  with  respect  to 
tbe  fairness  and  eguity  of  the  plan,  and  of  any  report  ren- 
dered tasr  the  Commission  with  respect  to  the  plan. 

Reports  by  Commission:  Under  section  13  the  Commis- 
sion is  required  to  render  a  report  on  any  reorsanizaUon 
pfausi  penrtlTH  before  a  Federal  court,  if  the  indebtedness 
of  the  issuer  is  $5.000j000  or  more,  unless  the  Commission 
;  that  by  reason  of  its  status  as  intervenor  it  can  other- 
prescnt  its  views  to  such  court. 

m  addition,  the  Commission  may  render  a  repeat  on  any 
oCbto  reorpmiHitlon  plan,  ugon  request  of  the  court  whi^ 
has  Jurisdletlon  toapprore  such  plans.  ' 

finally,  tbe  Commission  may  render  a  report  on  any  plan 
folber  ttian  a  plan  of  debt  arrangement)  where  it  aivears 
Meessaiy  or  approiniate  in  the  puimc  interest  or  for  the 
prataction  of  Invastors. 

Sucti  reports  need  contain  only  su^  findings  or  comments 
as  tbe  Oommiasion  deems  necessary  or  appropriate,  and  are 
advisory  only. 

Interventloii.  and  so  forth:  Tbic  Commission  ts  empowered 
bgr  seedon  14  (a)  to  Intervene  in  any  reorganizatiem  pro- 
ceedings, but  in  tbe  case  of  reorgazdsation  proceedings  pend- 
ing before  a  State  court.  ofBdal,  or  agency,  It  may  do  so 
only  with  the  consent  of  sudi  court,  official,  or  agency. 
'Rx  Comndsstou  is  required  to  intervene  in  all  reorganiza- 
tlflii  proceedings  pending  before  Federal  courts,  officials,  or 
aflneiw  where  the  indebtedness  exceeds  15.000,000. 

Under  section  14  (b)  the  Commission  is  authorized  to  act 
as  arbiter  between  any  declarant  and  the  security  holders 
by  It. 

Sections  16. 16,  and  17  with  respect  to  unlawful 
trading  In  securities,  unlawful  methods  of  solicitation,  and 
tbe  repatriatim  of  defaulted  securities  of  foreign  govem- 
HMQts  and  subtfivlsions  have  already  been  discussed.  The 
wiroalnlTw  sections  follow  the  pattern  already  established  In 
tbft  three  ads  now  being  administered  by  the  Commisslixi. 
These  aectioacis  rdate  to  tbe  general  powers  of  the  Commls- 
doo  with' respect  to  tbe  Issuance  of  rules  and  regulations: 
tbe  artmlnlslratton  and  enforcement  of  the  act;  the  ris^t 
to  Judicial  review  of  orders  of  the  Onmmtoison;  liability  for 
statements;  and  penalties  for  violation  of  the 
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HON.  JOHN  L,  McCLELLAN 

Otr  AMKAHSAB 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESEMTATIVES 

FHdcnr,  May  i4, 1937 

Mr.  MflCUDUUkN.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  possibility 
that  X  wm  m^  have  an  opportunity  to  address  the  ISouse 
emetgauoy  relief  appropriation  bill  is  linr 
nd  because  I  am  vitally  intcicsted  in  tbe 
of  aa  amendment  that  win  be  oOoed  to  tbSs  legis- 
I  dMira  to  oaU  tba  membcKibip^  attention  to  it  and 


clearly  state  my  views  and  the  reas<Mis  why  it  shall  have  my 
suKXirt. 

Recognizing  the  necessity  tat  farther  approiHlatl(»ui  to 
finance  the  construction  of  projects  in  order  to  provide  re« 
lief  Jobs  for  many  still  unemployed,  and  anticipating  that 
this  Congress  would  take  some  definite  action  in  that  re- 
qDect,  on  March  5  I  introduced  H.  R.  5371.  a  bill  to  furnish 
employment  by  providing  for  emergency  construction  of 
public  highways  and  related  projects,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, the  object  being  to  provide  Jobs  on  a  character  d 
projects  that,  when  constructed,  would  leave  something  of 
lasting  benefit  and  obtain  value  received  for  the  amount 
expended. 

The  i»t>visions  of  said  bin  authorized  an  appropriation  ot 
$150,000,000  a  year  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30.  1938,  and  Jvme  30,  1939,  respectively;  $125,000,000 
of  which  each  year  was  to  be  expended  in  the  con- 
structiim  of  Federal-aid  highways  and  $25,000,000  each 
year  to  be  used  in  the  c(«istruction  of  secondary  or  feeder 
and  farm-to-market  roads.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
bill,  these  funds,  when  appropriated,  were  to  be  apportioned 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  the  several  States  by  the 
method  provided  now  under  section  21  of  the  Federal  High- 
way Act  for  the  apportionment  of  regular  Federal-aid  funds. 
The  matching  of  these  Federal  funds  by  State  funds  was  not 
required.   This  bill  was  referred  U)  the  Committee  on  Roads. 

On  May  6  I  appeared  before  the  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  having  under  considera- 
tion this  general  relief  appropriation  bill,  and  urged  the 
committee  to  earmark  $150,000,000.  or  10  percent  of  the 
total  amoimt  of  the  relief  appropriation  for  road  purposes 
to  be  allocated,  aiH>ortioned,  and  expended  in  the  manner 
provided  by  the  terms  of  the  bill  H.  R.  5371,  which  I  had 
introduced. 

Thereafter  the  Roads  Committee  of  the  House  took  up  for 
consideration  my  bill  and  referred  it  to  a  subcommittee,  of 
which  I  was  ctiairman.  After  carefully  weighing  and  con- 
sidering all  the  attendant  and  relevant  facts  and  circum- 
stances and  taking  into  account  this  huge  general  appro- 
inriatlon  for  relief  purposes,  the  subcommittee  having  under 
consideration  H.  R.  5371  concluded  that  by  earmarking 
funds  from  the  relief  appropriation  bill  for  road  benefits, 
as  authorized  by  the  bill  my  subcommittee  had  under  con- 
sideration, we  would  obtain  the  desired  results  and  that  this 
method  or  course  was  the  logical  one  to  pursue,  rather  than 
report  out  H.  R  5371.  The  subcommittee  so  reported  to 
the  Roads  Ccxnmlttee  and  recommended  that  an  effort  be 
made  to  have  the  Appropriations  Committee  eannaric 
$150,000,000  of  the  relief  funds  for  highway  construction. 
It  further  recommended  that  in  the  event  such  a  ivovldon 
was  not  incorporated  in  the  relief  bill  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  chairman  of  the  Roads  Committee  be  di- 
rected to  offer  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  an  amendment 
to  the  general  emergency  relief  appropriation  bill,  which 
would  set  aside  $150,000,000  of  Federal  funds  for  road  pur- 
poses to  be  expended  under  the  supervision  of  the  several 
State  highway  departments,  with  the  approval  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Public  Roads  in  the  same  manner  that  Fed- 
eral-aid moneys  are  now  expended.  This  report  of  the  sub- 
committee was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Roads  Com- 
mittee, and  such  an  amendment  will  be  offered  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Roads  Committee  piu-suant  to  the  authority 
and  directicms  contained  in  the  resolution  thus  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  amendment,  when 
presented  by  Representative  Cartweioht,  chairman  of  the 
Roads  Committee,  win  be  accepted  by  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  general  relief  appropriation  bill,  and  If  xiot 
accepted,  I  trust  the  membership  of  this  House  will  over- 
whelmingly support  it  and  incorporate  it  In  the  relief  bill. 

The  justification  for  the  large  appropriation  that  Congress 
is  about  to  make  is  predicated  solely  upon  the  need  to 
furnish  jobs  for  many  able-bodied  citizens  who  are  unem- 
ployed. In  order  that  they  may  earn  a  livelihood.  It  is  not 
warranted  for  any  other  purpose.  In  providing  these  jobs 
it  is  our  duty  and  our  responsibility  in  selecting  them  to 
choose  and  ado^  projects^  giving  preferred  consideration 
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to  tbe  need  of  tbs  particular  classes  and  ktnds  of  imivove- 
ments  and  their  permanent  value,  as  weU  as  their  location. 
in  order  to  make  the  woiIl  avallaUe  where  unempliQinait 
exists. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  Ihe  major  pmtion  of  these  rdief 
funds  should  be  eicpended  for  three  general  purposes — school 
Imildlngs,  roads,  and  fiood  control — and  I  should  like  to  see 
Bidjstantlal  and  definite  amounts  earmarked  and  set  aside 
for  these  purposes.  Inmy  judgment  Congress  will  be  dereUct 
in  its  duty  if  it  fails  to  take  such  action.  I,  for  one.  do  not 
believe  that  the  emergoicy  is  so  acute  as  to  warrant  us 
writing  a  blank  check  far  a  blUlon  and  a  half  dollars  to 
turn  over  to  aaergency  agmcies  to  be  expended  as  the 
heads  of  those  agencies  may  determine.  A  great  deal  of 
that  responsibility  can  and  should  be  assumed  by  the  Con- 
gress. We  are  just  as  near  and  close  to  the  people,  to  ttieir 
needs,  their  problems  and  local  conditions  where  unem- 
ployment exists,  as  are  bureau  heads  and  dqiartmaital 
cbleCs,  and  no  os»  will  challenge  the  truth  of  the  statement 
that  these  three  purposes  schools,  roads,  and  flood  oon- 
tXfA — stand  out  over  and  excel  In  importance  any  other 
class  of  projects  that  can  be  suggested  and  on  which  emer- 
gency joaoaty  migbA  be  expended  to  advantage. 

Tliere  was  a  time  when  roads  were  regarded  largely  as 
community  projects.  Lster  the  interest  became  more  ex- 
tensive, and  the  development  and  progress  in  means  of 
transportation  have  made  Imperative  the  oonstruction  of 
hi^ways  on  a  scale  and  oi  a  quality  to  accommodate  and 
serve  motorlaed  travel  and  commerce.  Today  as  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  I  am  interested  in  tbe  roads  of  every  State,  and 
ttie  dtinns  of  every  State  are  concerned  about  the  kind  of 
xtmds  I  have  in  my  8tal«.  With  25,000.000  of  automoblleo 
in  the  United  States,  traversing  our  highways  with  speed 
undreamed  of  a  few  yetirs  ago.  and  ocmveylng  passengers 
and  commerce  in  numbers  and  quantities  almost  beyond  cal- 
culation, road  development  and  construction  command  na- 
tional interest,  and  the  Federal  responsibility,  with  regard 
to  both  planning  and  cost,  is  constantly  Increasing. 

ICr.  E^iMker.  we  are  gcdng  to  spend  this  money  for  some- 
thing. That  Is  the  purpose  of  appropriating  it.  We  can 
get  far  more  in  value  if  we  will  expend  a  substantial  amount 
of  it  for  highways.  The  amendment  that  will  be  proposed 
win  set  out  $75,000,000  to  be  expended  on  Federal-aid  roads. 
$60,000,000  on  secondary,  feeder,  and  farm-to-market  roads. 
and  $25,000.00  on  tbe  elimination  of  grade  crossings. 
While  this  money  will  be  expended  under  tbe  suporision  of 
State  highway  departments  on  projects  approved  by  the 
Biveau  of  Public  Roads,  relief  labor  will  be  employed.  By 
expending  it  In  this  manner,  and  under  this  arrangement, 
the  State  highway  departments  win  sdect  the  projects  and 
loads  to  be  constructed,  with  the  approval  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  and  certainly  no  one  can  claim  that  tbe 
W.  P.  A.  or  any  other  agency  Is  In  a  better  position  to  judge 
m-  more  competent  to  select  road  projects  than  axe  the 
State  highway  agencies  and  the  Bureau  of  PuUlc  Roads. 

Tben  Is  another  advantage  In  having  tbe  money  expended 
through  this  medium.  The  State  highway  departments  9it 
already  equipped  with  machinery,  much  of  which  stands  idle 
today  for  lack  of  adequate  funds  to  finance  a  program  for  its 
use.  This  machinery  could  and  would  be  emidoyed.  'Hm 
State  agencies  would  also  furnish  the  technical  perwinnel 
such  as  engineers.  constnicUon  foremen,  and  such  other  help 
as  Its  regular  official  set-up  and  personnel  would  supply. 
Thus  we  see  the  advantage  that  Is  gah&ed  by  having  these 
expenditures  made  hi  this  fashion.  More  roads  would  be 
improved  and  more  funds  would  be  available  to  emptogr  a 
larger  number  of  penaoB  now  cm  relief.  

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  85  to  87  percent  of 
every  doUar  expended  In  road  construction,  in  its  final  an- 
alysis goes  for  labor.  This  is  a  high  ratio  for  labor  in  ttie 
comparative  cost,  and  since  that  Is  our  o«>  jecttve— to  supply 
Jobs— tbe  fact  that  such  a  large  percent  bi  this  class  of 
oonstruction  does  go  to  pay  wages  is  very  persuasive. 

The  provision  for  farm-to-market  roads  win  permit  of 
projects  being  set  up  In  the  rural  ccmmunlties  and  thus 
improve  that  part  of  tbe  roads  used  by  farmers  daily  hi 


carrying  on  their  activities.  That  expended  on 
Idghways  wffl  strengthen  and  Improve  and  sopptr  many 
needed  links  in  our  present  national  routes.  Tbe  dimlaa^ 
tion  of  grade  croaslno  wiU  further  contrtbiit>»  to  tbe  saf  elf 
of  the  traveling  public  and  result  hi  the  prevention  «f  raanf 
accidents  and  the  saving  of  human  Uves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tbe  amendment  to  be  offered  tay  my  eoUeagva 
and  the  (dialrman  of  the  Committee  on  Roads,  pursuant  t» 
the  resolution  adopted  by  such  committee,  shoidd  receive  the 
unanimous  suvpari  of  the  membership,  and  I  trust  will  be 
written  into  the  law. 


Ameriea  and  the  Right  of  Political  ABylwm 
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Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 
tend  my  remarks  in  the  Racoao,  I  Include  my  address  over 
stations  WOR,  New  York,  and  WOL.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mutual  Broadcasting  chafai,  on  Toesday.  May  IS.  1*37,  aa 
follows: 

Amsrlca  wm  lUsoovczed  by  one 

taJlmA  to  iiaijli  th«  Ohaai.    U  ha  had  known  tlie  tmth.  ha  would 

have  died  a  diaadfoUy  diaaniotatad  man.    WiTwtbatoai.  blfllaty 

imtaa  him  aa  one  of  the  itiaaUaf  men.  baeauaa  ba  mmmtnail  tkli 

i^^«.^i  biundar.    Under  this  nrtatafcr.  lia.  and  the  mtpUmn  who 

fallowed  him.  however,  opensd  up  to  tte  maaa  pnpiilatinuB  «C 

Kurope  aveMuee  «r  eaeape  txom  upptaeilnn    iinoininniiH. 

and  pomieal'-<cr  many  yeata  to  eene.    Many  have  beaa 

aoola  ivho  eaaw  hare  team  OcnaaBy.  »ngia«rt,  Ftoanea,  Bnaala,  Italy. 

all  aetuatod  by  tbm  aama  umtl»ee  aa  our  immlgnmtB  of  today.    411 

vera  detenatned  to  eaoape  rellgloaa  and  poltMcal  tortuN  aad  to 

improve  thair  •eooMiAr.  and  Uvliig  aondttloni    To  mm  tt  aeama 

aBomatoua  vrtoen  the  ileef  unrtenti  of  the  flnt  aettlon  "tma  up 

thefr  noaae"  at  raoantly  arrived  ImaUgranta. 

haughty  MMB.  If  they  were  to  trace  their 

enough,  might  find  ttuU,  although  aome  eall 

Damee  or  Danghtora  at  the  amrrtnan  RavolBtkm,  they  may  be 

deaoendanta  of  thoae  v^io  came  from  Suropean  almihrwiafi  and 

jalla.    During  ootoolal  ttmae  "aeA 

If  not  the  aceepted  piaetsoe,  in  maay 

drained  their  poorhwieae  and  prlaaaB 

804180  cnmlnala  weia  east  to  the  Thlitea 

I  often  grew  impeitlent  nrhM  Z  hear  aventona  east  by  the 
ita  of  such  "Indautared" 
tbe  recent  refugeea  who  ooaae  flaett  . 

cation,  who  eooae  hare  to  eaeape  the  eopeentrattnw  ewa  of  a 
Bltleriaed  OeraiBay.  the  pUlaging  and  ploadertag  of 
tatee.  the  poUtleal  ortttfttae  ot  the  naUaa  Faadatl.  aal 
of  Romania. 

Many  of  the  great  namea  of  Revoiutloaary  hMovy  aae 
early  eetttere  who  Ultawlae  eame  here  to  evade  tortui*  and  _ 
tton    Befauyler  from  Bonand,  Herklnwir  from  OeRuany.  JWm 
from  Pkmnee.  Uvh^rton  from  HwHieiMl.   Ointon 
Morrto  from  Walee.  Baron  OtaCben  from 


here  there  waa  no  eaete.  no  autocraoy    only 
Ixmiiw  are  kh^  and  awlee  and  brawn  prima  ■ 
PoUtleal  and  rel^knia  gBfogeee  atm  aedE  to 
leaeh  of  uppreerton,  the  knout  of  deepoMwn;  Oatholka 
eoourge  of  Hitler;  the  Jtowa  avoftdtaig  the  cruel 

ywawt^  and  Itallaiiaa  imiil  lug  earoeaee  from  faeefc 

We  have  always  gloried  In  the  fact  that  our  oooatry  hao 
a  haven  for  tbe  upijreeeed.    m  Mew  Tork  heitor  we  hava  the 
famooB  Statue  of  LUierty.    At  the  beat  of  that  pm 
ment.  perpetually  carved  m  etooe,  are  the  worda  of 
aruB.  a  famous  poeteee: 

"Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 
Your  huddled  insMfw  yeunlag  to  breathe  fraa^ 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  iImm. 
Bend  tbeee.  the  homdees.  temjieet-taeeed.  to  saa: 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door." 
X  would  f otever  bold  up  the  lamp  of  welcoma  to  tea  polttkalty 
ly.TPt'^—  and  tbe  viettana  of  cmti  political  and  rellgloaa 
■Ixoad.   Our  door  should  always  remain 
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I  haw  introduced  H.  R  6«87.  »  bill  to 

polttlMU  and  rtfJgknM  rwfucoM  Mgrliun  within  the  United 
.  R  provktaa:  "N6  alien  ahaO  be  eachKled  from  admission  to 

or  deuBitiad  fram  ttia  ttatted  States  of  Araerlea  If  such  alien  Is  a 
T^vmt  tat  pttnttm.  xmeM,  or  rtflgloua  reasons  from  the  counuy 
ot  bia  flilgln."  The  bin  eachidee  communists,  imbecnes,  and  those 
Uktiy  tobeoiome  public  chsfges  and  those  mandatorily  excludable 
wMtar  our  hnmlfratlan  statutes. 

I  bsUava  It  is  a  blot  upon  our  escutcheon  that  the  principle  of 
WVlum.  whldi  has  so  long  been  a  cornerstone  of  our  democratic 
laatltutlflna.  is  beli«  dally  weakened  and.  in  fact,  is  being  well-nigh 
dartrofad.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  removing  that  blot  that  I  have 
iBlMdaeed  thla  MU.  so  that  there  may  be  perpetuated  in  this  lalr 
land  at  ours  the  principle  of  asylum.  To  the  end  also  that  the 
tyrants  and  foes  of  democracy  now  stalking  unmolestedly  abroad 
OMT  laallae  we  Americans  are  unafraid  and  that  we  wish  always  to 
hold  wide  open  the  door  at  welcome  to  the  vlctlma  of  hate  and 


Ifvt  assuredly  a  reasonable  number  of  political  and  religious 
T«rt^aee  can  be  readily  taken  care  of  without  injury  to  our  economic 
eoadltlaea.  I  siiy  thla  itirtT  the  eoonomlc  d<ddrums  into  which 
wa  have  been  driven  as  a  result  of  the  depreeslon.  I  am  firmly  con- 
Tlaoed  that  these  refugees,  sxtlng  such  harbor  and  shelter  here, 
vpcB  Irm^tpt  dtlaens  tn  our  land  would  be  an  asset  and  a  boicflt 
to  our  prograsB  in  etrftlaatlan. 

I  oannot  remind  my  Uataaan  too  strongly  of  the  historic  policy 
of  our  country — ^that  of  affording  asyltun  to  political  and  religious 
rsfugeee  and  emphatleally  draw  their  attention  to  the  fact  that 
BMuay  at  these  "tempest  tossed"  contributed  much  to  the  weal 
and  welfare  at  our  land. 

Oertalnly  we  can  do  no  leee  than  OaechosloTakla.  Ed\iard 
Pverident  at  CMehoelOTakla.  in  1833.  while  its  For- 


*X>nr  prMe  is  to  oOar  Oarman  rsfugeee  a  lafuge.  Just  as  once 
America,  Sngland,  and  Ptance  could  pride  themselTes  on  offering 
ao  asftusa  to  tbe  panscutad." 

It  la  latsteattnt  to  note  that  the  Qseebosloraklan  Ba>ublic  to- 
4t^  la  ihtftanng  a  latge  number  of  political  refugees  from  Oer- 
wmaj.  and  that  Fragua  la  the  eenter  of  aetlTttles  for  the  Oerman 
•odal  Dsnooatle  Party.  wUeti  la  outiawed  toy  the  Hitler  regime. 

air  John  Stanon.  hi  1988.  whUc  Brltiah  Secretary  of  State  for 
Affalra.  m  the  course  of  a  memorable  debate  in  the  Htnise 

of  paqple  who  are  endeavoring  to  leave 
afa  applytnf  to  astv  at  oar  ports,  and  to  spend  a  time. 
,  tn  oar  own  oonntry.    The  House  will  have  notload 
tha  anawar  ttuit  waa  given  by  the  Home  Secretary 
day.  wbsa  be  was  aakad  a  queatlaa  on  this  aubject  and 
~  the  Booaa  that  In  aeoordanoa  with  tha  time- 
off  thla  eoiintfy,  no  uonaoassary  obataeia  would 
hi  the  wny  off  fnrslgners  aaekhag  artmisrton.    There  are. 
pnetteal  conalderataoos  which  nuiat  be  bonie  In  mind, 
off  ow  own  dtlaens  are  quftta  prapeity  put  In  tha 
at  tha  ealeidatloB.  but  tor  my  part.  Z  proi^dm  myaaif 
to  that  aehooi.  wliftdi  hoMa.  on  tha  irtkola.  and  with 
that  the  ailmlaiion  to  liila  aountry  of  peo^  off 
air  trade,  and  eaperlanae  wtth  thsaa. 
to  thla  aountry.    I  am  ausa  that  at  tha 
ff  our  oan  paopla  will  not  wish  ua 
or  aJggaRlly  In  »^«"««»««ttjnng  that  bvaneh  off  tbe 


off  tba  Intarlor  off  Vtanoa,  tn  um 

off  Daputlea  that  ha  reOeetad  tba 

aptxtt  wban  ha  sapreaaed  sfaqiathy  for  tha 

off  hundrads  off  thousands  off  men  who  "find  tbemarivea 

>  off  parlaha  In  ttMir  oonntry."    But  mora  Inmortant 

'*  •  •  I  laauad  pre- 
'Wbo  oaaaa  fer  atstum  to 
Should  ha  made  waioome  In  aceordaaee  with  aU  the 
eff  Pteaeb  boapttallty."  •*•  •  •  dnoa  tbe  end  off  tha 
war,  poitttaal  tafngaaa  caaa  In  larsa  mirobera  to  our  country." 
'"Whether  they  were  Rnealane.  Itallana.  C^panlards.  they  received, 
of  than,  tba  beat  poaathie  weteome." 

bat  following  the  wampla  off  prdilatoric 
trfbaa.  Tba  prlvUaga  of  aqiimi  was  alwaya 
an  iBligral  part  off  tba  Jewish  law.  both  ^bUcal  and  Taimudlc 
II  aan  ha  traced  to  tbe  ancient  Oiaaka  and  Bomana.  Canon  law 
tbe  diBliabnUj  off  asylum.  It  always  has  bean  part 
parcel  off  tbe  hlatory  off  Cbrtstlan  statea.  Hitter.  Ooeilng. 
and  otbar  dictatora  am  ohlivtaus  to  history 
tba  dietatas  off  oonsmon  humanity.  Indeed,  thay  would  tear 
■1^  tba  pagee  off  canon  teal  law.  Sven  the  dictator.  Napoleon  I. 
-waa  jiMra  msMtfuI.  Wttting  to  tha  Banata  off  Bainburg,  which 
bad  ylddad  to  «ha  Brttlab  OovemBMnt.  In  179Q.  certain  Irish 


"Virtue  and  aoorace  are  ttte  enpport  off  atatea;  aervlllty  and 

tbalr  r«tn.    Tou  have  violatad  tbe  laws  off  hospitality 

a  maiBiar  wbIA  would  bring  tbe  blueh  of  shame  to  tha 

idering  tribea  off  the  deaart." 

It  la  waO  to  raeau  George  Waahlngton'a  Thanksgiving  ivodama- 

off  Jannary  1,  ins.  wban  ba  aald: 

Artantly  to  baaescb  ttw  kind  Autbor  off 
to 


vm  tbe  Vbflnia 
MB.    


"The  proposed  eetabllahment  Is  a  departore  from  that  generoua 
policy  which,  offering  an  asylum  to  the  peteecnted  and  oppreesed 


of  every  nation  and  religion,  promises  a  luster  to  our  ooun^ 
an  accession  to  the  niunber  of  Its  citiaens.  What  a  melancholy 
work  is  the  bill  of  sudden  degeneracy:  Instead  of  holding  forth 
an  asylimi  to  the  persecuted,  it  la  Itself  a  signal  off  peraeeu- 
tlon.  •  •  •  The  magnanimous  sufferer  imder  this  cruel 
scourge  in  foreign  regions  must  view  the  bill  as  a  beacon  on  our 
coast,  warning  him  to  seek  some  other  haven,  where  liberty  and 
philanthropy,  in  their  due  extent,  may  c^er  a  more  certain  ra- 
poee  from  his  troubles." 

There  are  many  other  clarion  calls  in  favor  of  asylum: 

Thomas  Jefferson,  in  his  famo\is  Presidential  message  off  Decexn* 
ber  8,  1801,  which  soimded  the  death  kneU  of  the  alien  and  sedi- 
tion laws,  said: 

"Shall  we  refuse  the  unhappy  fugitives  from  distress  that  hoa- 
pltallty  which  the  savagea  of  the  wildemeas  extended  to  our  fore- 
fathers  arriving  in  this  land?  Shall  oppressed  hvunanlty  find  no 
asyliun  on  this  globe?" 

Secretary  of  State  Seward,  in  the  Lincoln  administration,  wrote 
in  1884: 

"That  the  practice  of  dviliaed  nations  and  especially  in  thla 
country  has  maintained  this  privilege  of  asylum,  and  that  thla 
'Nation  at  least  wovUd  consider  its  honor  engaged  to  vindicate  It, 
no  one  will  be  disposed  to  deny.  This  privilege  is  undoatood  to 
embrace  refugeea  fnxn  personal  oppresaion  and  from  the  conaa 
quence  of  political  offenses." 

Ovir  course  toward  Louis  Kossuth,  the  Hungarian  patriot,  after 
the  abortive  Hungarian  Revolution  of  1848,  was  very  signlflcattt. 
After  Austria  put  down  the  Hungarian  rebellion  with  Russia's  ald« 
Kouuth  and  some  of  his  assodates  fled  to  Turkey.  Austria  de- 
manded their  extradition.  Our  Government  went  out  of  Ita  way, 
instructing  our  minister  at  Constantinople  to  Intercede  for  tba 
patriots.  Congress  passed  a  special  resolution  requeeting  tha 
President  to  send  a  public  vessel  to  Turkey  to  convey  Koesutb 
and  his  assodates  to  the  United  Statea.  When  Koesuth  arrived 
here  he  was  received  as  a  hero  and  as  the  guest  of  the  Nation. 
He  was  introduced  to  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  presented  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Daniel  Webster,  to  the  President. 

Koeata  was  an  associate  of  Kossuth.  Austria  demanded  hla 
return.  Secretary  Marcy  refused  to  yield  him,  and.  answering 
the  Austrian  charge  in  September  1853,  wrote: 

"To  surrender  political  offenders  •  •  •  is  not  a  duty:  but* 
on  the  contrary,  compliance  with  such  a  demand  would  be  oon- 
sldared  a  dishonoraMe  subserviency  to  a  foreign  power  and  an 
act  meriting  the  reprobation  of  mankind." 

Be  it  remembered  that  I  am  making  no  plea  for  the  admia- 
sion  off  Anarchlats  or  Communists.  They  are  excluded  by  sub- 
sisting provisions  of  our  immigration  laws,  aa  construed  by  tho 
courta.  I  hoUL  no  brief  for  them.  I  am  concerned  with  tiou- 
bled  Germany  and  the  monsters  now  ruling  that  benighted 
country  who  are  persecuting  the  liberals,  including  social  demo- 
crats, padflsts,  internationalists,  labor-tmion  leadera,  Cathollfla, 
Jrwa,  and  Masons.  I  am  concerned  also  that  reprobatea,  ruling 
other  countries,  are  following  the  ignoble  path  trod  by  that 
marplot.  Hitler,  and  his  gang.  They  merit  the  world's  reproba- 
tion. We  must  set  them  thm  good  example  and  afford  a  havaa 
ot  refuge  to  those  who  are  brave  enough  to  repulse  their  crud. 
Miotic  and  aamtne  acUvitiea. 

It  is  well  for  my  liateners  to  be  advised  that  there  la  a  bitter 
struggle  going  on  today  between  the  croes  and  the  swastika.  On 
one  side  all  the  Christian  churches,  from  the  CathoUc  to  tha  ultra 
Protaatant,  united  beyond  denominatioaal  differenoea  by  a  "0"«i»«m 
peril,  all  cemented  by  the  necessity  of  upholding  the  fundamantala 
of  Christianity,  with  its  liberty  of  conscience  and  liberty  of  con- 
tamHaa.  On  the  other  side  stand  Hitler,  Goerlng,  Goebbds.  pledged 
to  a  sort  of  pagan  totalitarian  Weltanschauung.  They  wish  to  set 
theiiisflves  up  aa  gods  off  Valhalla.  They  would  substitute  pltllisa 
heroism  for  Christian  charity  in  Germany.  All  priests  and  minis- 
ters who  will  not  bow  down  in  servile  obeisance  are  received  with 
a  policeman's  dub  and  consigned  to  concentration  campa.  «»n^ 
wmider.  therefore,  that  priests  and  nuns,  ministers,  anrf  liwrrnt  are 
fleeing  Germany— fleeing  the  new  national  socialist  r*e*"*Tr 
Should  we  not  wdcome  theee  brave  souls  seeking  our  shelter? 

All  I  seek  by  my  reeolutkm  is  to  afford  the  unhappy  fugitive  ■^'Mf 
welcome  and  not  to  deny  any  alien  that  hoqiltality  which  even 
the  savagea  off  the  wilderness  extended  to  our  forefathers  landttMr 
In  this  country.  I  simply  want  to  fcdlow  Abraham  Lincoln,  who 
wrote  the  Republican  Party  platform  off  1864,  wherein  waa  set  forth: 

"Besoiaed.  That  foreign  immigration,  which  in  the  paat  has  added 
ao  mueh  to  the  wealth,  development  of  resources,  and  Increase  off 
poara"  to  the  Nation,  the  asylum  of  the  opiH'essed  of  all  lands,  should 
be  fostered  and  encouraged  by  a  liberal  trnd  Just  policy." 

There  are  many  pcHltical  refugees  in  this  country  today.  It  la 
dlflkxilt  to  give  the  exact  nimiber.  In  pursuance  of  the  strict  In- 
terpretation of  immigration  statutes  they  are  here  Illegally,  having 
eao^Md  into  this  cotmtry  by  way  of  Canada.  Mexico.  Cuba,  and  other 
routea. 

Unfortunately  the  present  administration,  as  well  as  the  Hoovar 
administration,  have  refused  to  distinguish  between  the  cases  of 
poiltlcal  and  religious  refugees  from  the  general  deportation 

There  are  some  very  dlsti  easing  cases  where  our  own  

baa  caoaed  the  arreat  of  aliens  because  of  their  pcAttlaa  <^>inlons 
and  prmioimaamanis  and  where  our  Government  seeks  to  dowct 
ttiem  to  the  country  of  their  origin,  where,  in  most  casesTio^r 
prison  terms,  or  even  death,  awaits  them.  In  other  words,  pdltlcal 
rttaasnterw  are  being  Indudad  among  the  deporteaa.    Thla  la  do- 
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IMadly  wrong.  IT  not  tngle.  Tbara  ara  baMaBeaa  wtaen  tbe  do- 
portaaa  are  amatad  for  activity  In  tbe  United  Stataa  a^lnat  tba 
Oovemmenta  off  Pasdat  Italy.  Kaal  Qarmany,  or  Cubau  Tbis  la 
decidedly  wrong  and  must  atop.  Tbe  Ubltad  Statea  ahan  not  vol- 
tmtarlly  vmdertafce  to  deilvar  to  a  foreign  govenunent  one  of  Ita 
pQUtteal  enemlea  wboea  only  offense  is  boatttlty  to  tba  feaelgn 


government  wbUe  here. 

While  It  la  true  that  tbe  Department  of  Labor  baa  aooght  to 
modify  tbe  eevertty  of  deportation  by  offering  tbe  prlvBege  of 
volUBtary  depasture,  nev«rtbdeea  that  la  not  tbe  reinedy.  WbUe 
It  is  true  that  tbe  deportee  need  not  go  to  tbe  aaaniaj  at  bla 
origin — ^Italy  or  Germany,  for  tnatanow — neverthelesa  be  must  leave 
tbe  country.  Very  likely  be  Is  tranaatalpped  to  another  bmd 
wboee  habtta  and  language  are  atrange  to  btan.  and  wbsva  be  baa 
DO  fManda  or  vdatlvee.  Pnrthermore.  neither  by  tnaty  nor  prece- 
dent la  there  any  aort  off  obligation  Impoeed  iqion  tbe  govern- 
ment off  the  country  to  whldi  the  alldx  votuntarlly  dqiarts  to 
offer  any  aort  off  haven  or  aaylum  to  aucb  refagee  wbom  we  aend 
iortb. 

Often,  however,  tbe  jprlvllage  off  voluatary  departate  la  denied 
many  aliens.  Their  only  alternative  la  tbe  priaona  and  concentra- 
tion campe  of  the  reactionary  oountrlea  of  tbelr  orlgina.  Vdtm- 
tary  dn>vture  is  not  a  matter  of  rif^t — merely  a  matter  off  grace. 

I  will  make  application  shortly  to  tbe  Committee  on  Tmintgra- 
tton  and  Naturalisation  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  a 
hearing  on  my  bill.  I  welcome  your  comments.  If  compatible 
with  your  viewa.  I  urge  that  you  c<nnmunleate  with  the  chairman 
off  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalisation,  Congrees- 
man  Samttzl  Dicxbtsim.  requeeting  immediate  consideration  of 
my  bUl. 


Dedicatimi  of  tlie  Bronx  Central  Post  Office,  One 
Hundred  and  Forty-ninth  Street  and  Grand  Con- 
course, Bronx,  N.  Y. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

BON.  EDWARD  W.  CURLEY 

OP  NEW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
riMVday,  May  18.  1937 


RADIO   ADDRESS   BY    HON.    EDWARD    W.    CURLBT.    OF    MEW 
YORK,  ON  MAY  15.  1937 


Mr.  CURLEY.    Mr.  Spealcer,  under  the  leave  to  extend 

my  remarks  In  the  Rxcord,  I  include  the  ttiOawiDg  address 
which  I  delivered  over  the  radio  on  May  15: 


Mr.  Postmaater.  reverend  dergy,  distinguished 
gentlemen,  and  our  mutual  friends  at  the  radio  awdlewoe.  It  givee 
me  genuine  pleeenre  to  .lolnt  In  thla  oetsmony  attending  tbe  dedi- 
cation of  this  magnlfloent  building  to  a  aauch-needed  pufaUo  awloe. 
Tat  SS  years  a  oontlnuooa  effort  waa  made  for  a  Bnok  central  post 
cAoe.  Every  civie  agsnlaaUon,  puhUo-^trlted  dtiaen.  political 
and  fratetnal  oiganhmtionB.  the  clergy,  and  puhlie  oAolala  that  took 
active  part  In  the  long  yeeia  et  pattent  effort  to  seciue  this  ^aax 
omoe  ( 


poet  olBoe  rtciirre  the  gratitude  of  tbe  entire  populatloa  at  Brona 
Oounty.  Thla  la  one  praetleal  illuatralKm  at  tbe  tnrtb  at  tbe 
rnaadm,  Tatlenoe  la  a  virtue  and  alwaya  pays  dhrtdends."  In  tble 
ease  the  Bronx  central  poet  oOoe  la  tbe  dtvldapd  resllasa  after  three 
tlwadw  of  Investment  m  patient  eooomunlty  effort.  I  am  delighted 
to  be  h««  to  give  articulate  e^nesalon  to  the  grateful  aenUment  of 
tba  peo^  of  the  Bronx,  m  well  aa  of  tboae  oigeged  In  Industry  and 
Inislnim  bete.  Thla  Is  Just  aaotber  lUuatratlan  at  Unde  Sam'a 
dun  ail  mas  In  hla  itummf  program  at  athnxilaitJnn  at  dormant - 
anargy  by  takii«  firp"""""*^*—  such  aa  tbe  Bronx  Into  partBacshIp 
tn  the  cenatruetiop  of  each  ueeful  servlee  atatlona. 
T.  w.  A.  emroiAtns  aeuuvaai 
During  the  peat  8  years  under  President  Booeevtit  tbe  Mdenl 
huUdlng  program  Included  many  needed  improvementa  In  tbe 
Foetal  Servloe.  Under  the  law  enacted  by  Congreas  June  19,  19H. 
the  Democntte  administration  sponsored  an  appropriation  of 
•65,000,000  for  puhUc-bulldlng  ooostruetlon.  and  on  Auguat  U, 
1985,  Congress  appropriated  another  900,000,000  for  tbe  same  pur- 
noee.  Under  these  anthorlaatlons  718  projeeta  will  be  erected^ 
feghty-nlne  of  these  are  now  finished  and  over  950  more  are 
^^p<u»r  contract.  Theae  new  buildings  are  under  conatructlop  all 
over  the  country  m  every  State  in  the  Union.  Of  all  the  Federal 
departments  tbe  Poetal  Dq;>artment  Is  the  meet  Inqxirtaat.  eO- 
elent,  and  outatandlng  from  the  point  of  puhUe  aervioe.  Jtist 
think  of  It:  last  year  tbe  D^Motment  handled  over  39,000,009,000 
pleoM  of  maa.  Aside  from  that  It  Indicates  theretum  of  buslnesB 
ncovary.  By  virtue  of  the  heavy  inoreaae  to  poirtal  reoe^jta  rad 
the  relative  eoonomlc  value  to  the  Natton  It  la.  a  ml^ty  good 
Harmneter  of  good  thnea  ahead  for  tbe  United  States  of  Amsnoa. 


UMiraU  STTA' 


FOBTAL 


BVICK  HXJlCAXiraB 


In  addttian. 
attending  the  subetttntes.  which  nsarty  aU 
Into  regular  employment.    The  pustmMturs  of 
their  bilge  staff  of  emfdoyeee  are  entttled  to  tbe  gtatftode  of  tbe 
HattoB  for  tbe  eMdent  and  aatlsf  aetory  manner  la  wbieh 
Department  baadled  the  dtstrlbutlon  of  tbe  leteiane'  bonua. 
other  agency  ooold  have  made  such  a  aplendld  record  of  a  b 
dlfieult  ynb. 

Aa  the  Bepreeentattve  of  tbe  Twenty  eeoond 
Ukft.  X  wish  to  volee  ttie  gratHnde  of 
are  resident  and  tbe  bmslnsssmen  wbo  operate  In 
of  the  Bronx.    We  fed  we  have  been  raoMntwd  tn  a  very  aub- 
atantlal  and  oonente  manzMr  by  Frsaldent  Booaerdt  la 
of  public  service.    We  know  that  thla  Nation  uadsr  bla 
la  safe  for  dsaMcraoy.    Ttie  record  la  tbe  proof. 


If  my  memory  eerves  me  oocreotty.  tbe  hletory  of  tbe  T*«gii 
to  obtain  offtelal  recognition  of  the  need  of  a  new  poet  oOoe  In 
Bronx  Ooun^  wne  InlUated  by  the  late  Oongrsasmaa  Joesfib  M. 
Ooiilden  long  before  it  bequne  a  eenn^  way  hack  over  a 
of  a  century  ago.  Be  totrodueed  a  leedvUon  In  tbe 
on  November  94,  1908,  to  provide  (or  tbe  purdiaae  of  the 
on  which  to  erect  a  Federal  poat-olBee  bunding.  Tbi»  Initial 
aOfetti  effort  waa  foUowed  and  badcad  up  bf  f  eraasr  Oongreemaa 
Henry  Bruckner  and  ddegatlona  of  Bronx  dtlnena  prfimtlns 
volumes  of  strengthening  pistitlons.  Indicating  tbe  sentiments  of 
the  puUlc  on  the  question.  By  aa  aot  of  Oonpeas  June  9.  1906, 
authortaatlon  waa  provided  tor  ttw  purfffieee  of  the  site  on  whieb 
to  erect  a  Federal  building  tn  tbe  Bronx.  On  Umj  96.  1910.  the 
lyiyeity  locdjed  on  the  nortbeaat  corner  of  One  Biqpdied 
Forty-ninth  Street  and  Matt  Avenue  (now  Qnmd  Oonooane) 
purchased  from  tbe  owner,  Henry  lewia  Morxls,  for  tbe  eum  of 
9100,000.  By  authority  of  the  act  of  Congress  under  date  of  Oo^ 
tober  sa.  1918,  ttie  land  adlacent  to  tbe  aCot 
quired  from  the  owner  on  July  17.  1914.  Tbe 
M.  Kdly.    Hm  ptloe  paid  was  9175J96. 

raiamtiiT  BooaBVK.T  aumoEa  acowsr 


While  there  was  no  let-up  in  tbe  efforts  to  oonvlaoe  tbe  ffMI« 
eral  authorities  of  the  necessity  of  tbe  post  oBee,  It  waa  not  oatll 
the  present  admtnistratian  took  an  acUve  Interest  la  tbe  aropod" 
tlon.  ttirough  the  efforta  of  Poatmaster  Oaaerd  Jsmes  A.  Farley*  that 


authorlsatlan  for  the  erection  of  the  buQdlng  was  seeored.  under 
the  act  of  Oongrsss,  June  19.  1984,  when  fonds  for  pabllo-bafldlac 
oonatmetloa  were  made  avallable  to  tbe  Foet  Ofltae  aai  Tieaeuii 
D^anaments,  91J76g090  waa  secured  tor  ereetloa  of  a  Federal  Oov« 
emmant-owned  building  on  the  aforeeald  aovemmant-owaed  laad. 
It  Is  worthy  of  ooBunent  to  note  thla  aetalevement  wai  doe  to  tbm> 
oomblned  eflOrta  of  the  lata  Anthony  J.  Cfarlfln.  fonnar  Mnaber  if 
Oongzees  mm  the  Twen^^-eeoond  Oaofireadonal  DiaMet*  Mev  ToriL 
FBstmaater  Oensial  Farley,  and  tbe  Saeretary  of  tbe  Tkeeauty  of 
the  United  Ratea.  ttie  Honorable  Henry  MOrgentbau,  Jr.  tn  doa- 
Ing  penmt  aw  to  state  I  only  wlsb  former  OoBpeosawn  OeuldM 
and  OrUBn  were  alive  today  to  aee  tbe  firults  of  tbelr  effnrte  to 
obtato  a  poet-oAoe  atatkm  balidlag  at  thla  very  atta,  flaally 
reallaed  by  the  dedlratlnn  of  this  magnlfloent  stmotora. 
thanking  yon  who  ai«  rBqxmalble  for  mis  ementlaT  pdbile 
post  dane  baUdto«.  I  wlah  to  emphaatae  tbe  fOet  It  la  tha 
tieal.oonflnto  eddenoe  of  patient,  oAdent  perfntmanee  of 
Biritod  dtlaena'  eooperatkm  of  effort  to  dMelop  and  tanpeove  tba 
avillsatlan  of  Bronx  Oounty. 


Vocatkmal  Ediicatio»--4f  Micy  Well  Spent 


At  this  time  I  believe  we  should  appreciate  the  bumanlaatloa 
of  tbe  work  of  the  anployees  of  the  Foetal  Servloe.  I  mean,  by 
humanhdng.  tbe  placing  In  opentton  tbe  4«>-hour-woek  law  Xoc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  BYRON  N.  SCOTT 

OF  CAUFOSNIA 

UH  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPSESENTATIVES 
Tueadav,  Mag  19, 1997 

Mr.  SCOrrr.  Mir.  speaker,  when  we  reach  the  tectioD  of 
the  Interior  Department  appropriation  bill  provliMng  for 
vocational  education  an  amexidinent  will  be  offered  to  in- 
crease the  appnvriation. 

I  ask  membeiB  of  the  Ooounittee  to  remember  that  any 
appropriation  by  tbe  Federal  Government  innst  be  matelied 
^yjiar  for  doQar  by  the  State  receiving  the  grant. 

In  addition,  may  I  ask  the  Members  to  consider  one  very 
beneficial  result  of  vocational  educatkm.  We  may  by  Ifals 
activity  take  people  from  tbe  lists  of  the  unemployed  and  the 
relief  rolls. 

As  evidence  of  this  f act*  I  gubmit  the  results  of  the  efforts 
of  the  John  Dewey  Ttade  ftrtenslon  School  in  Long  Beach. 
Calif.,  my  home  town. 

Most  of  the  stodoits  In  a  dass  In  metal  flnttfilnf  oon^ 
ducted  by  lir.  Walter  HUmiakrr  were  on  relief  or  unem- 
ployed.   Unsolicited  by  me,  Mr.  Bunsaker  has  sent  me  a  list 
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i(  •tadente  «bo,  m  s  lesolt  of  the  training,  have  secured 
cBslognnent  lai*tvate  industry. 

Tmty-seven  were  employed  ty  General  Motors.  6  were 
«aplQ9ed  by  Chrysler  Ifoton.  1  was  employed  by  Willys 
MMar  Co..  19  were  emploTed  by  Ford  Motor  Ck).,  12  were 
t&idoyed  tv  smaller  concerns,  and  3  are  In  business  for 


flfatf  •eicu  people  wwe  taken  Irom  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
onplayed  and  ptaeed  In  iobs  by  one  class  In  one  schooL 

could  you  tj^  for  better  results?  Is  not  this  what  we  are 
iiylug  to  do? 

When  results  are  a^eved  I  believe  the  uKmey  Is  wen 

Award  of  Coiitnrc»ioiial  Medal  of  Honor  to  Dr. 
George  E.  Holtiapple 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  HARRY  L.  HAINES 

OF  nENHSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPSESENTATIVES 
Tuesdan,  Map  18, 1937 

Mr.  EAIMB&  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  asked  the  Congreas  to 
ftwiM  a  Oongreaaional  Medal  of  Baoar  to  Dr.  Qeorge  E. 
Hf»**iT**-  of  Yatk,  Pa.,  for  his  great  contribution  to  medi- 
ttIf*Hfvr  and  humanity,  as  per  my  bill,  H.  R.  1810. 

Oil  March  f,  186S.  Dr.  HOltsapple  was  called  to  the  bed- 
sue  of  a  Mr.  Red  Oahle.  residing  in  LoganviUe.  York 
CSMpky.  nu  who  was  snCTerhag  with  pneumonia.  He  found 
Qm^  awn  searing  death  from  the  ravages  of  this  disease. 
«llv  aB-JBWwn  methods  had  failed  to  hdlp.  Dr.  BOltsapple. 
Ifefea  only  in  his  ftfty-flnt  we^  as  a  ptactidag  physician. 
DHJ^mwHl  to  his  ofltoe  where  he  gathered  together  chemicals. 
iHt^HhOi.  and  a  blow  torch  and  equipment  to  produce  ozy- 
OBB.  nftturamg  to  the  bedside  of  the  vlettm.  and  with  the 
H|i»ip  of  Mrs.  QaUe.  iKoduced  the  oxygen,  and  in  30  minutes 
||»   patiOit   showed    improvement    and    later    recovered 


of  hia  woik  there  is  now  placed  in  the 
a  sketch  depleting  the  Ijlrth  of 
Uft  poBumoDia  sufferers  aa  a  lasting 
The  story  of  Dr.  Hidtnpide^  tntro- 
treatment  Is  a  tale  at  triumph  by 
and  conlldnfice  over  the  ills  of  man- 


j|«-a  leeogmoon 


It  ietBH  to  me4o  ha  most  attlDg  ttsd  the  OonaxeM  Aoukl 
•ward  such  a  medal  dmtng  the  lifetime  of  this  great  man. 

Dr.  HoHmmle  waa  toetn  in  Tori^  County.  Pa.,  on  May  22. 
IMS.  His  ancestry  goes  back  to  the  Revolutionary  days. 
His  tetbsr,  a  poor  man.  was  first  a  shoemaker,  when  shoes 
were  made  W  hoad.  aat  later  a  farmer.  Dr.  Holtiapple 
atteadsd  sehbols  of  his  birttiplaee;  gradnattng  from  the  York 
nnBiilitf  Institute.  He  took  graduate  course  in  philosophy 
aft  f<rtraa*fn  VUley  OoBese,  located  in  Anville,  Pa^  and  he 
iMM  given  a  degree  doctor  of  seknoe— by .  the  Busque- 
huaaa  l^ihmatty  in  192ft  as  a  vpedal  honor. 

Be  took  his  aMdical  oouzae  at  BeBevue  BpgptM  Medica) 
CoiMve  in  Hew  York  City.  Cram  which  he  was  graduated  In 
UM.  with  the  degree  of  doefeor  of  medieine.  Later  he  took 
post  g*ii*^^*t  courses  at  Johns  Hopkins  Medteal  School. 
Vi^aid...aad.thclfe«  Tcrk  Post  Oraduate  MMtical 
aad  HbvttaL  3ka  JNI  l|  Tears  of  his  medical 
to  general  p^ijptlce.    Since  then  his 

ta  jptanaid  rtsdidne,    Hfe  has  been 

tfur*"'*  Inr  layBBpiH!*^  of  his  profession  in 
reeofBltleB  of  his  servloes  ahd  oontrtbntlans.    He  is  con- 
f^r*****"  and  president  of  the  staff  of  the  York 
a»A  for  M  years  has  lectured  to  nuiaes  in  trahi- 
k^   Hi  li  foraMr  AUBlihnf  oT  the  York  County  MOdieal 
Bwtstf.  aadti  a  feikm  of  both  the  Amcrtcan  Medical 


dation  and  the  American  College  of  Pliysicians.  For  many 
years  be  has  occupied  a  promlnoit  i^aoe  in  the  American 
Association  for  the  advancement  of  science.  During  the 
World  War  he  was  the  first  physician  to  offer  his  services 
so  far  as  the  sectlm  of  our  community  is  concerned.  Be- 
cause of  his  eyesight  and  heart  condition  he  was  rejected. 
However,  that  did  not  stop  him.  He  rendered  great  servlee 
at  home,  as  he  was  chairman  of  the  Medical  Advisory  Board 
and  was  a  meir^r  of  almost  every  local  c<nmnittee. 

He  was  director  in  the  York  County  Chi4>ter,  American 
Red  Cross,  and  chairman  of  the  first-aid  courses.  Thia 
fjne  gentleman  deserves  all  the  honor  that  his  generation 
can  bestow  upon  him  while  he  lives. 

As  his  Representative  and  by  direction  of  a  great  host  of 
my  constituents  I  appeal  to  the  Congress  for  the  Medal  of 
Honor,  feeling  that  this  fine  gentleman  richly  deserves  it. 


Norse  Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  18,  1937 


RADIO  ADDBBBS  BY  HON.  HABOU)  KNTTTBON,  OF  lONNEBOTA. 

ON  MAY  17.  1967 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  (m  yesterday 
our  c(dleague,  Mr.  Kmittsoiv,  oi  Minnesota,  delivered  a  talk 
over  a  Natton-wlde  radio  hook-up  as  a  part  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-third  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the 
cosistitutlon  of  Norway.  Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcord,  I  include  Mr.  KNvraaa'B  address,  as 
follows: 

This  day  has  a  deep  slgnlficanoe  for  ttaoee  of  ua  who  can  boast 
of  None  Uood.  It  is  our  natal  day  and  marks  the  anniversary  of 
tta0  adoptioa  of  the  organic  law  of  old  Norway.  Today  thousands 
of  fijvu>rir^nm  of  NoTse  ancestry  are  gathered  to  commemorate  that 
graat  event. 

The  Norseman  did  not  come  here  that  he  might  have  freedom, 
twCTiUtt  he  had  sever  been  slave  or  serf.  Bather  he  was  drawn 
taeas  becafe  of  the  sup«rior  advantages  to  be  foxmd — land,  op- 
portunity, ecpiallty — these  were  s(Hne  of  the  magnets  that  drew 
our  fathMS  to  these  far-away  shores. 

Tbs  sarly  Nbrseman  faced  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  froDr- 
tier  Uf»  wtth  all  the  courage  for  which  his  great  and  brave  xaoe 
baa  been  famed  for  thousands  of  years.  For  him  it  was  much 
work  and  little  play.  There  were  homes  to  build— often  at  sod 
or  logs — and  ehurebes  to  establish,  for  he  came  from  an  sin- 
ItgtitfTw*^  race  that  believes  In  education  as  well  as  in  the  tenets 
that  were  laid  down  by  the  lowly  Nasarene  nearly  2,000  years  ago. 
Wherever  be  went  ha  eetabUshed  law  and  order,  for  lawlessness 
and  disorder  are  as  foreign  to  the  nature  at  the  Norseman  as  they 
are  rapogaant. 

Tour  tnae  Norseman  ts  adaptable  and  easily  and  quiokly  ad- 
Justs  htmselT  to  new  environments:  hence  he  readUy  became  hn- 
boed  with  the  great  principles  upon  which  this  Qovemment  was 
ftnmded.  Norsemen  have  occupied  high  positions  of  trust,  and 
I  do  not  recall  one  who  has  been  false  to  the  trust  wiposed  In  him. 
'  liy  countrymen,  the  past  is  a  luminous  figure  on  the  eastern 
horlBoa  that  we  loire  and  revere,  but  It  Is  to  the  present  and  future 
that  we  must  address  oursdves.  We  are  now  emoglng  from  a  most 
painftd  period  of  readjustment,  during  which  fortunes  aiMl  savings^ 
have  been  wiped  out,  homes  lost,  and  values  dqxTMtated  to  a  frac- 
ttosi  at  their  former  worth.  As  a  result  a  new  order  has  been  m« 
angurated  which  mariu  another  milestone  in  the  progress  of  the 
Amwlean  people,  and  to  the  promoUon  azkl  welfare  of  that  new 
order  Americans  of  Norse  ancestry  have  dedicated  thamsttvw 
without  reservation. 

Morwi^  is  a  beautiful  land,  with  her  mntintalns  and  vallsyiL 
forests  and  waters.  Ood  has  given  that  land  many  advantage 
whl^  I  am  sure  are  iq^vedated  and  enjoyed.  Thla  summer  mamr 
thonsand  Americans  of  Norse  ancestry  wUl  visit  the  old  homrtaml. 
and  thsy  will  take  with  them  our  best  wishes.  It  Is  oar  hope  sad 
prayer  that  Norway,  the  cradle  of  modem  democracy,  will  remain 
true  to  her  best  tradltlona,  and  we  who  live  In  ^m^irir*  wQl 
tmue  to  be  prood  ttiat  the  blood  at  (ISTrntlei  vndufi 
through  oar  velaa. 


fuSSiSS.  ttie'lSiiS^rc,^^  unsolicited hy me. Mr. Hunsawrnas sen. means. 
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Ytniatioiial  Edncaiioii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  18, 1937 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment amiroprlation  bill  there  is  an  item  for  vocational  edu- 
cation. No  Member  of  Congress  more  fully  realizes  the 
value  of  vocational  education  than  I  do.  Tliis  is  not  (mly 
true  as  to  the  rural  sections  but  also  in  the  urban  centers. 
In  my  own  city — St.  Louis — ^we  have  outstanding  schods 
that  teach  vocati(mal  education.  We  likewise  have  an  ex- 
cellent trade  school  that  vras  endowed  by  one  of  our  lead- 
ing citizens  many  years  ago,  long  before  the  Government 
entered  the  field  of  extending  Federal  aid  for  this  purpose. 

In  my  25  years'  experimce  in  Washington  I  have  never 
come  in  contact  with  a  group  that  is  better  organized,  fnnn 
the  standpoint  of  placing  its  views  bjfore  Members  of  Con- 
gress, than  is  this  group  Interested  in  vocational  education. 
Members  of  Congrras  are  more  rehictant  about  opposing  this 
group's  recommendations  than  any  that  comes  before  them. 
Hie  Interest  among  the  Members  in  this  question  is  Intense. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  more  than  a  few  Members  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  views  on  this  subject 
Mi^en  the  paragraph  is  reached  In  the  bill,  and  it  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  am  now  expressing  myself  and  explaining 
v^  I  Intend  to  support  the  Appropriations  CoavmMee 
rather  than  vote  for  amoidments  which  win  be  offered  in- 
creasing the  appropriation. 

I  received  the  following  telegram  from  the  head  of  one  of 
our  large  public  vocational-education  schools  in  St.  Louis: 

St.  Louib.  Mo..  Jfsy  15.  1937. 
Hon.  J.  J.  CocHRAir. 

Member,  Hotue  of  RepresentoHves: 

The  membera  of  the  l^aeouri  Vocational  Association  interested 

In  vocational   training  reqwctfully  ask  yo\ir  continued   support 

tor  the  full  apprc^rlation  of  $14,000,000,  as  provided  in  the  Oeowge- 

Deen  Act,  when  bill  is  called  before  the  House,  probably  tomwrow. 

E.  W.  AiaaAMscB. 

To  this  telegram  I  have  replied,  and  in  my  letter  I  explain 
the  situation  fully  and  Just  what  the  Government  has  done 
and  what  the  Appropriations  Committee  recommends  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  It  seems  to  me  any  fair-minded  person 
cannot  but  agree  that  the  committee  has  been  most  llboral. 
It  is  only  fair  that  the  report  of  the  committee  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  should  be  awaited  before  an  attempt  is  made 
to  increase  this  amount.  Whether  we  are  Justified  in 
ap|NX)priating  more  than  was  appropriated  last  year  is  even 
debatable.  The  letter  I  have  mailed  to  Mr.  Alexander 
follows: 

Mat  18,  1937. 
Mr.  X.  W.  ALBXANDEa, 

Care  Hadley  Vocational  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mt  Dear  Mb.  Alxxandss:  Receipt  is  aclcnowledged  of  your  tele- 
gram In  reference  to  the  vocational  educational  appropriation. 
We  thought  this  matter  would  be  settled  yesterday,  but  it  has  g(me 
over  until  Wednesday. 

No  one  is  more  Interested  in  vocational  education  than  I  am. 
I  realize  its  value  and  have  always  been  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
laws  under  which  it  is  operated.  Tou  probably  are  aware  that 
under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  there  Is  a  pomanent  i^>proprlatlon 
of  $7,167,000.  A  permanent  appropriation  means  that  it  cannot 
be  touched  by  Congress  unless  it  is  repealed  or  amended.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  has  no  power  vmder  such  a  law  to  re- 
duce the  amount.  It  doee  not  even  appeu-  In  the  appropriatloti 
bill,  but  when  the  fiscal  jrear  starts  the  Tteaaurer  tuxler  the  law 
grants  that  amount  to  vocational  education.  Under  the  act  Uiat 
expires  this  year  $3,000,000  addlttonal  was  anxrapnated.  which  waa 
$10,000,000  plus  for  vocational  education.  This  does  not  Include 
the  money  for  vocational  education  for  those  to  be  rehabilltatad 
v^io  are  Injurad  in  industry. 

Laat  year,  to  take  tha  place  of  the  tan^Mirary  act  vrtitdH  was 
about  to  ^cpire.  a  new  authorlaattom  was  provldad  In  what  la 
called  the  Oeorge-Deen  Act.  This  bill  aa  tt  came  from  the  oom- 
mtttee  authoriaed  an  approprlatkm  of  $BfiOOfiOO,  whidi  waa  a  100- 
percent  increase  over  the  than  existing  law.  This  MU  waa 
amended,  however,  and  whea  It  flnaUy  reached  tba  FkasMflBt  tt 


camed  an  authorisation  at  $14,ttS,000.  This  aaoimt  plas 
permanent  appropriation  of  $7,167,000  means  that  tt  tha  tun 
amount  was  appropriated  It  would  be  $21.S00,000.  which  wooM 
be  in  Uau  at  tha  $10,167,000  aUowsd  tot  tha  preaaot  fiscal  year. 
Thla.  you  will  aaa,  la  aa  loflraaae  of  over  100  paceeat.  I  hav*  had 
membera  of  tha  commlttaa  that  handled  thla  bill  In  tha  Booaa 
teU  ma  that  If  they  thought  that  the  amount  would  have  ba«a 
Increased  over  $6,000,000  they  never  would  hava  voted  to 
the  bUl  out  of  the  ocnimlttaa. 

When  the  reoonunendations  came  from  the  Bodgat  for 
year's  i^iproprlatlon.  It  was  for  $3,000j000.  The  ocmunlttaa  0d 
something  that  it  rarely  doea  and  Increased  tba  amount  over  tta 
Bureau  of  tha  Budget  raoommandatloo  to  aheot  80  paroant  at 
the  new  authoriaatloa.  or  $7,341,800.  Thay  flguiad  that  If  thU 
was  enacted  Into  law  there  would  be  $14,406,000  available.  Inehid- 
Ing  the  permanent  appropriation,  which,  as  you  sea.  was  a 
liberal  incraaas  ovar  the  existing  appivfirlatlon  at  $10,167,000. 

Mr.  Dbbv.  of  Oaorgla.  who  waa  tba  author  of  tha  $144BBIj000 
appropnation.  propossa,  I  understand,  to  offer  aa  asBendoMBll 
for  the  full  amount.  Ux.  Foxxaa,  of  Aikansaa.  told  me  yester- 
day that  he  will  ofTer  a  substitute  for  75  peroant  of  -^ha  full 
amount,  in  lieu  of  the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  MT.  Danr. 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  that  tha  Preeldant  waa  vary  ttfuetaBt 
when  he  signed  the  Geotge-Daan  new  authorlsatloD  act.  and  at 
that  time  he  aiq;>olnted  a  special  committee  to  conatdar  the  en- 
tire question  of  vocational  education.  That  oommtttaa  has  not 
made  Its  Onal  zaport,  and  pending  that  report  the  Buraan  at  tha 
Budget  limited  its  reoommandation  for  next  yaar'a  aaatoprlatloa 

whlcOk  la  tha 


whkb 


to  $3X)00,000.  luider  the  Qewge-Deen  authorlaatkm. 
exact  amount  that  was  appropriated  for  thla  flacal 
ends  June  80. 

As  you  know,  the  Prealdant  aant  a 
Oongreaa  a  few  weeks  ago.  calling  attention  to  tha 
the  condition  of  the  Tteasiuy  and  also  advlaiag  the 
that  the  revenue  expected  from  the  new  revenue  Itw  w 
himdred  mllUan  dollarB  short  of  what  waa  anttelpatad.  Ttwnittnt 
in  a  further  Increaae  in  the  deficit.  In  that  measaga  tha  Piaal- 
dent  \irged  us  to  hold  appnqjulatlons  down  Just  aa  much  aa  wa 
possibly  oould,  and  said  it  was  absolutely  essential  for  tha  wel- 
fare of  the  Oovsnuaent  to  balance  the  normal  Budget  tn  tttB. 

As  a  strong  supporter  of  vocattonal  edueatton,  tt  la  aiy  flna 
belief  that  a  mistake  is  being  made  in  trying  to  UMraaaa  tha 
amount  abova  tha  very  liberal  figure  reoommendad  by  tha  Booas 
omnmlttee,  which,  as  I  aay.  went  beyond  tha 
at  the  Bureau  at  tha  Budget,  inereastng  tt  oasr  160  pveent. 

What  I  reaUy  fear  is  that  the  Presldaat  la  going  to  mat 
one  of  the  appnyriatlon  bills  to  the  House  and  In  hii  veto  _ 

wni  insist  that  If  we  are  going  to  continue  to  Increaae  approprta 
tlons  that  wa  should  provide  for  additional  revenue  by  tin  iiiatfug 
taxea.  The  people  of  thla  country  at  the  preaent  tlaaa  an  aom- 
plalning  bitterly  about  tha  Federal,  State,  county,  and.olty  taxM 
they  are  required  to  pay — and  Justly  so.  Taxes  are  such  a  buitlan 
now  it  Is  hard  for  one  to  even  attaint  to  answer  their  axgxunents. 

I  have  stood  squaraiy  behind  the  Prealdant  In  his  «— w— 1»«^»«^^ 
tktna  in  tha  past^  and  it  la  my  puzpoae  to  do  ao  in  ttM  tutura,  and 
I  have  also  supported  tha  rmt^n^wn»nA^t\^^^  gf  xh»  Appropriations 
Ooinmlttee,  and  that  policy  I  pnxioae  to  continue. 

Since  the  Prealdant  d^vered  bla  massage  I  took  tha  lattlatlve 
In  opposing  the  anaotment  of  two  new  BMlaral-ald  projaeta.  aUb 
which  had  as  Its  puipose  tha  pravantloa  at  stiaam  poUuttan  and 
the  other  providing  for  the  distrlbutloa  of  treea  and  ahruba  for 
reforestation  purpoaea.  X  was  fully  In  aoeord  wtth  ttw  prIneMaa 
in  both  bllla.  but  It  waa  baoanse  of  tba  Prealdanra  msssagsaad 
the  condition  of  tha  Tkaasury  that  I  oppoeed  tha  mnawiiaB 

Much  as  I  am  In  favor  of  vocational  education.  I  thlak  It  would 
be  a  mistake  at  this  thhe.  In  view  of  the  flzuuaclal  sttuatlon  that 
confronts  the  administration,  to  approprlato  tha  fun  amount  an- 
thonaed  under  tha  Qaorge-Oaan  law.  It  la  tbacatera  aay  purpoaa 
to  support  tne  reoommandation  of  tha  Approprlatlona  Oommlttyt. 
which  Is  an  increaae  of  m(»a  than  $4,000,000  over  tha  amount  aet 
aalde  by  tha  Congreas  during  tha  preaent  flacal  year  far  vooatlonsl 
education.  With  Uad  peraonal  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  youn^ 

J<m»  J.  COCHBAM. 


Counselor  of  the  State  Department 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASaACHUSBTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  12. 1937 


On  the  bill  to  create  the  odtoa  at  Counaelor  off  tha  DapartaMDt 

of  State  (a  8100) 


Mrs.  ROCnSRS  of  Mnssarhnwftts  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
strongly  in  favor  of  this  measore  to  create  the  offloe  of 
Counsdor  of  the  Departmrat  of  State.  It  seems  to  be  an 
<men  secret  that  Judge  R.  Walton  Moore  wffl  be  named  to 


percent    increaae    over    the    tlien    existing    law.    TUte   bUl    wm 
liovever.  and  wliea  tt  flaaUy  reactiMl  ttaa  FkwIdfliBt  tt 


ixnumaar  ok  uk  AjeparHiiait  oi  suite     i*  oeeniB  no  dc  sa 
<q7eii  lecret  that  Judse  R.  Walton  Mooro  wlH  be  named  to 
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m  tte  pMltlon.  I  hare  «poken  before  of  hte  fine  abffity. 
ISiQtf  of  m  who  aerred  with  btm  in  Congress  know  of  his 
4b9  liiliiuil  in  tte  aCaizs  of  the  Department  of  State.  We 
itmember  hit  lone  and  faithfoi  senlee  while  a  member  of 
tte  Foreign  MMrt  Oommtttee  of  this  Rome.  He  is  a  won- 
4arfttnty  fine  gentleman  in  every  eenae  of  tte  word.  As  you 
know,  and  I  know,  te  is  keen  minded,  alsrt,  and  one  of  tte 
bcit-litfanned  lesel  persons  In  the  Department  of  State.  He 
tgk  ben  a  member  of  tte  bar  of  his  native  Stote  of  Vir- 
glnla.for  97  yeaia»  daring  which  time  te  has  been  stgnally 
hoBorad  by  beint  named  to  many  appomtire  and  dective 
portions. 

I  tepe  tte  enactment  of  this  measure  will  mean  an 
addition  to  tte  rfrtfiMlnfrrf  personnel  of  tte  Department  of 
B$alr.  I  do  not  know  of  a  department  in  our  Qoremment 
ibiat  needs  ft  saxxtt.  I  do  not  know  of  a  department  which 
operates  in  a  more  economical  manner  than  does  tte  De- 
partment of  State,  and  this  apptes  to  all  parts  of  Its  rami- 
Acattons.  Bqiecially  is  more  personnel  needed  In  tte  For- 
eign Service.  There  Is  no  queetion  but  ttet  tte  Service  is 
OBdHrmanned  and  underpaid.  Tte  Director  of  the  Budget 
sboaM  have  made  a  greater  increaae  In  tte  amount  to  care 
fhr  peraoond  for  tte  coming  year.  There  was  a  sUi^  in- 
crease over  ttie  previous  year,  but  not  enough.  This  is  one 
«f  tte  seifhtea  of  our  Gtovermnent  ttiat  helps  te  pay  Its  own 
wa^i  ttiroQi^  f  6es  received  for  services  rendered,  and  every 
ote  of  xm  wte  has  traveled  alffoad  knows  of  tte  character 
cf  tteae  aervioea  and  of  tte  fine  spirit  In  wliieh  they  are 


The  total  acmoont  asked  lor  tte  Department  of  State  ac- 
tivittaa  for  tte  coning  ilseal  year  aggregatea  $lfi.2S4.M8^. 
ha  UBiwId tiring  thia  anm,  however,  It  nraat  te  remembered 
ttmt  tMti.M6.40  of  tte  amount  Is  not  for  operating  ex- 
cf  tte  Department.  It  is  tte  United  States  Oovem- 
In  sopiMrt  of  various  intematlooal  undertak- 
Ouf  eminent  b  obBgated  by  International 
and  by  atatote  to  partldptte.  Besides  this  $5.- 
HM$M  th«ra  moat  te  deducted  from  tte  total  amount 
a— a  |l,iag.iOg,  whidi  repreaenta  conanlar  and  paasport  teee 
'VMcil  wlB  te  coBaeted  te  tte  llacal  year  IS38.  OamUnine 
ttMB  apatt,  we  find  tha^  tte  actual  draft  on  the  Treasury 
lor  te  nnoiBg  aKpeaaaa  of  tte  Dqiartment  and  tte  Foreign 
ntn  te  ci4r  tltJtMn^TMa  anntoiMB  than  tte 
tat  any^  other  cincHtlve  dgphrtinent  for  tte 
i«  «m1  it  lajiuMlla  ayppracdmaiely  on»-fllth  of 
I  pereanfc  af  tte  Mai  avpreprtatioDa  for  tte  Federal  Oov- 
e^BgaaBt  for  19ST.  It  la  a  venr  small  aum  to  tate  trom  ttie 
XtaMMmir  far  tte  opecatlan  of  a  dapartlnent  of  fte  hnpor- 
tMlag  aftd  BngBMada  of  tte  Department  of  State  and  for 
Out  bmIBMhumso  of  a  l^ccdgn  Osivlte  wM&  a  personnel  of 
flmg  JUiML  vttti  hofldtnsB  and  tenda  ateoad  r^maenttng  an 
oC^nr  IIM9MM. 

Act  was  pot  telo  opfnUsD,  our  For- 
tB  floauwrn  IgtQi  tte  otter  regular 


not  fUM  beeatee  tte  Department  did 
to  pay  item.  Before  tte  Beonniny  Act 
Tn  onoera  awthorfaed.  hot  at  one  time  tte  list 
}  ^  divwied  to  tte  low  point  of  CM  oSoo*  actively  on  tte  Ust. 
At  ttie  ponagnMneat  ttene  are  tPl  oOeexs  on  active  serv- 
lof,  about  M  of  wtem  are  youaf  men  with  little  or  no  ez- 
pefisBcl  Tte«  te  aathoKltgr  la  tte  fieawlee  feel  that  thia  is 
a  very  unaafe  eopdltlon  aft  tte  preaeht  time.  Ttey  believe 
ttaft  tte  Servlee  tfiould  te  broaght  back  to  at  least  775  men. 
rite  idMea  te  dlflauut  pliti'gf  ttw  wuHA  are  te 
of  Okaiia  who  have  mmrttelnnii  as'vice  consuls. 
Tter  *MdA  bo  hi  cliazie  of  touted  career  men. 
tb  ralae  tte  taimtfrtnal  Jhength  of  tte  Fsrefgn  Service 
te  dtoet  iilM  tta  «teBiBi«  Of  ctteteKy.  There  would 
tefBwiftdthiMv  teateiBg  and  more  pro- 
f^r  aa  yauas  «Bl8tt«  oOoera.  Idonot 
«l  hMgmMPiai^  tte  aaotea  te  m9  aay-.  I.  I»ve 
'iimJgfiiyf.lMi  te  ote  gf^aiig  tei^tedwagi  of 

»^  i^  ^^nr  tc^i^  itaiiam  flsKilDe  aAoflBa  oan  teap 
m flM  ^  IniMa  tte*  aai^  iiii  iiliiTlj  ooit  na  mOHona  of 


dollars,  to  say  nothings  of  thoiisandi^  of  lives.  If  not  dealt  with 
properly. 

Our  trained  career  olBoers  are  men  of  tte  very  hig^hest  type. 
Tte  distinguished  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  Dr.  Eatow, 
has  spoken  of  what  a  fine  public  servant  Wilbur  Carr  is. 
Sumner  Welles,  tte  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  and  tte 
probable  future  Under  Secretary  of  State,  is  an  expert  te  tte 
affairs  of  tte  Americas,  as  is  Stanley  Hombeck  an  expert  te 
Far  Eastern  affairs.  The  work  of  these  experts  is  vital  te 
safeguarding  the  international  safety  of  the  United  States,  as 
well  ae  preserving  our  economic  well-being.  We  teve  had 
numerous  instances  in  the  very  recent  past  of  their  ability  to 
handle  themselves  and  the  affairs  of  our  Nation  te  times  of 
crisfts.  We  know  tte  work  of  some  of  them  during  tte  World 
War— men  like  Irvte  LaughUn.  Joseph  Grew.  Robert  Woods 
lOJss.  Hui^  CUbson,  WUliam  Phillips,  and  many  others.  We 
shall  not  forget  tte  wonderful  work  of  lylinister  Engert  and 
his  courageous  wife  te  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia,  when  our  lega- 
tion was  attacked  by  a  mob  of  bandits.  Nor  can  we  ever  for- 
get tte  wonderful  services  of  that  young  Foreign  Service  oOL' 
cer.  Eric  C.  Wendelin,  and  of  his  wife,  Mrs.  WendeUn.  who 
stood  shmilrifir  to  shoulder  with  ter  husband  when  te  stood 
by  his  post  in  Madrid.  Spate,  until  our  citizens  had  tte  op- 
portunity of  leaving  that  terrilale  war -stricken  dty.  It  was 
not  a  political  appointee,  tte  Ambassador,  who  stayed  at  his 
post,  but  a  career  man.  a  young  secretary.  These  men — and 
I  mean  aH  of  the  men  te  the  career  service — ^take  a  personal 
pride  in  their  work.  They  make  a  life  career  of  tteir  serv- 
ice. Many  of  them  live  in  dangerous,  fever-infested  areas 
and  woik  under  conditions  entirely  tecompatible  with  tte 
ranimeration  they  receive.  I  hope  a  way  can  be  found  to 
give  them  more  adequate  pay.  It  would  be  a  sound  tevest- 
ment  of  tte  Qovemment's  money.  It  would  be  an  added 
insurance  for  peace  and  for  our  well-being  among  otter 
nfttio"T 


RecM-gaaizatioii  of  the  Federal  Judiciary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPh't.  ROBINSON 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  19  ilegUlatiM  day  of  Thursday,  May  IS}, 

1937 

ABTICUC  BY  USOR.  JOHN  A.  BTAN 


Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  oonaent 
to  tetie  pxteted  te  tte  Rbcorb  a  brief  statement  putriUated 
te  Tte  Commonweal  of  the  issue  of  April  16.  1937,  from  tte 
pen  of  Msgr.  John  A.  Ryan,  relating  to  the  proposal  affecting 
tte  Supreme  Court 

There  being  no  objection,  tte  statement  was  ordered  to  te 
printed  te  tte  Rscokd,  as  fdtows: 

[Prom  Tb«  OommonwMa,  Apr.  16.  1987] 
THB  mamaa  ootmr  obbatx — ooTnr  axroKX  Aim  acufoBxnsB 
goma  of  ttia  objections  to  the  Prasident's  propoMd  for  reocgan- 
letag  tiM  SopreoM  Court  are  curious  and  extraoEdlnary.  Poa- 
idMy  Um  mort  eurtooi  uad  the  most  sactraordliuury  Is  that  wbkH 
to  tooo^t  forward  ostaaaib^  on  behaU  at  rtflgious  mJnorttlaa. 
It  umauy  takes  snhstantlaUy  this  form:  A  few  years  ago  tba 
avptmaa  Oeist  declared  uneoDstitutlonal  a  Neliraaka  law  undar 
witfelk  aa  iastructor  was  prosecuted  for  toa^TirfTtg  the  Oemiaa 
language  m  a  Lothsran  paroehlal  school;  a  short  time  later  the 
Oomt  auUtted  an  Oregon  law  which  fortMule  ehUdren  below  the 
ilghtli.  grade  to  attend  any  other  than  public  sduxda;  some  day 
BapvaBue  Court  might  sgaln  be  called  upon  to  review  laws  of 
•raeler  and  even  to  pees  upcn  a  Pederal  statute  wbtoh, 
the  pretcoct  of  promoting  the  general  welfare,  would 
the  eirtstsfnoe  and  fnneticaalag  of  the  GathoUo  Chmch — 
otter  tfhureh;  ttie  rtflgioos  mlnoritlea  have  »  pertloalar 
la  preserving  the  indsfMndenoe  ot  the  Supreme  Ooort; 

tiie  FxmUUmt'u  plan  for 
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tern  the  aa^ottty  of  the  people.    And  tba*  Is 

aasoDDM  that  ha  dtoragafda  the  law  and  the 

most  wpwae  etttaer  that  he  has  aa  amy  at  hto 

arbttrailv  usee  to  enforee  hto  dee 

of  overraeioyag  pnhUs  oplwlnn   In  ettiMr 

dletatnrtilp.    laaoyeTSBtkaOoart 

dasUojed  any  of  the  rlghte  of  rrtlgtime 

poesUite  without  a  rerolutlon  In  pubUc  optaton.    GU' 

jevoiuUon.   the  ohnoadoua   dectoton   would 

precedents. 


be  more  eonoemed  about  the  »»»hrt«»^f||y^  gf 
Judiciary  than  any  other  groi^  in  the  oommunltf .  Obnodaly  thto 
to  not  true.  AU  other  minority  groiq^  and  acme  majortty  groopa 
would  be  m  danger  of  Injury  if  the  «»M*Tt»i^iw  of  the  eourta 
were  destroyed.  As  for  the  laat  rwrttiwt  la  the  ImmedtoMy  pre- 
ceding paiBgnqih.  It  wlU  not  be  aeeepted  by  any  person  who 
CTamtnes  the  faets  and  probablUtlaa  crttlcaUy  or  reallstlraHy. 

80  Atf  aa  I  have  obeerved.  no  one  has  had  the  tunerlty  to  aasMt 
that  Mr.  Boosevdt  wffl  ^ipotait  men  to  the  Supreme  Court  who 
would  uphold  any  law.  State  or  Pederal,  that  Interfered  with  re- 
Ugious  rji^ts.  Tlie  aUaged  danger  would,  therefore,  come  from  the 
Court  at  some  tntnre  time  whm  its  pereonnel  had  been  changed 
by  some  future  President.  The  objection  that  we  are  now  eon- 
aldanng  assumee  that  some  ■woceseor  of  Praeldent  Roosevelt  would 
appoint  men  to  the  Supreme  Bench  who  wave  vrllUng  to  dlaregaid 
the  rights  of  rdi^^lous  mlnorlttoe  or  would  be  abto  to  ooBpel  the 
Court  to  conunit  thto  poUtloal  and  Judicial  crime. 

While  netthcr  of  Iheee  hypottetleal  eventa  to  either  meti^ihyM- 
catty  or  phyeleaUy  hoposefhle.  they  are  both  eatrsmely  tmprcrtiaUe. 
Meverthdees.  we  ShaU  assume  that  snmnthtng  of  thto  sort  wUl  hap- 
pen, say.  sometime  within  the  nert  30  years.  Let  us  assume  first 
that  Oongrees  will  enact  a  statute  outlawing  parochial  schot^  or 
otherwise  interfering  with  the  dvU  righto  of  Catholtos.  Thto  as- 
sumption to,  in  turn,  dependent  upon  another  assumption,  namely, 
the  election  of  a  definitely  antl-OathoUc  Congress.  Let  us  aiwHime 
that  thto  highly  laqnobahto  event  occurs.  In  passing.  It  must  be 
noted  that  the  only  constitutional  provlrion  under  which  Congreee 
could  plausibly  enact  a  bill  of  thto  sort  to  that  which  authortoes  It 
"to  promote  the  general  welfare."  The  law  would  be  contested 
before  the  B^ipreme  Court  on  the  ground  that  It  viototes  th»t 
clause  of  the  fifth  amendment  which  forbids  Congress  to  deprive 
any  person  of  life,  Uberty.  or  property  without  due  process  of  law. 
If  the  Court  to  snlBelently  antl-CathoUo  or  sufidratly  under  the 
domination  of  either  Congress  or  the  Preeldent,  It  will  upbcdd  the 
law  and  thus  destroy  freedom  of  education  or  fteedom  of  rrilglon. 

What  connection  would  thto  dei^orable  dedtfon  have  with  the 
Court  reorganisation  propoaal  advocated  by  Mr.  Booeevelt?  How 
could  thto  i»ropoeal  reaac»>aUy  be  regarded  as  In  any  d^ree  reepon- 
BlMe  for  thto  future  event?  By  the  time  It  woidd  oocar.  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Court  would  have  been  endndy  dUTerent  from  what 
It  to  now  and  completely  different  from  what  It  will  be  after  the 
appolntmente  desired  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  have  been  made. 

Apparently  the  opponents  of  the  President's  proposal  that  we 
are  now  considering  would  answer  that  the  bad  precedent  whiidi 
the  President  seeks  to  set  up  would  move  a  future  Congress  and 
President  and  Supreme  Court  to  tender  such  an  unjust  decision. 
It  to  dllBcult  to  take  thto  asaertlon  serlouBly.  Something  mere 
than  the  Rooeevelt  propoeal  enacted  Into  tow  would  be  reqteUred  to 
bring  about  the  Section  of  a  bigoted  Oongrees  and  a  bigoted 
Preeldent  and  a  bigoted  Court  dectoton.  A  precedent  created  today 
would  exert  but  a  feebto  Influence  ao  years  hence.  On  the  other 
hand.  If  pubUc  opinion  should  become  eo  perveree  as  to  elect  such 
a  Congrev  and  sodi  a  President,  and  If  the  Court  should  so  dis- 
regard aU  prevloua  Judlctol  precedeato  as  to  be  wUUng  to  rmder 
such  a  dectolon.  the  Booeevelt  precedent  would  have  become  totaUy 
Irrelevant  and  unnecessary.  Tlie  bad  tow  would  cam«  and  the 
wrong  dectolon  would  come,  rsgardlees  of  anytlitoig  that  Booeevelt 
does  today.  The  assumption  that  Ifr.  Booovv^'s  teiijiiMal.  if  en- 
acted Into  tow.  would  produce  thto  IcngHttstanos  revotuttanacy 
result  to  one  of  the  most  feebto  and  unreaUetto  that  haa  ever  been 
excogitated. 

Let  us  consider  now  the  hypoOieeto  of  a  State  tow  forbidding 
the  operation  of  parochial  schools.  That  aetuaUy  happened  a  torn 
jtaxB  ago  In  the  State  of  Oregon,  m  thto  situation  there  would 
be  no  need  of  any  action  by  Congrees.  AU  that  to  necessary  to 
that  scmie  €Kate  ehould  enact  each  a  laiw  and  that  the  eourts 
should  disregard  the  dectolon  In  the  Oregon  caae  and  hokl  that  the 
new  statute  doea  not  violate  the  "due-process  dauae"  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment.  Of  course,  we  have  to  assume  that  before  the 
supposed  law  arrives  at  the  Supreme  Court  some  future  Praaldant 
or  Preeldento  have  appointed  one  or  more  Judgea  who  are  either 
bigoted  thonselves  or  completely  dominated  by  a  bigoted  Rreel- 
dent.  Once  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  the  appolnteea  to  the  Court 
would,  of  course,  be  under  no  legal  oomputolon  to  obey  the  Presi- 
dent's behests;  so  we  must  suppose  that  they  would  be  following 
their  own  Inclinations  in  holding  such  an  imjust  statute  con- 
stitutional. Aa  in  the  case  of  the  obnoxious  Pednal  statute,  we 
a^  here.  How  could  Rooeevelfs  Oourt-reorgantoatlon  prupoaal 
Influence  or  become  reaponslble  for  the  future  decision  that  we 
are  considering?  We  repeat,  too.  that  a  Court  and  PrasUtent  that 
were  determined  to  produce  thto  civil  result  would  do  se  anyhow, 
regardlees  of  remote  and  feeble  precedents. 

Whether  the  deploraUe  dectolon  concerned  a  State  or  a  Pederal 
law.  it  would  imply  a  previous  revolution  in  publio  opinion  con- 
cerning dvll  and  religious  rights.  It  would  mean  that  the  people 
had  elected  a  Congress  wllUng  to  set  aside  the  constitutional 
guarantees  covering  these  rights,  or  that  they  had  tiected  a  Sen- 
ate wllUng  to  confirm  bigoted  Judges  or  that  they  were  upholding 
the  dlctat<fflal  action  ot  a  President  in  dominating  the  members 
of  the  Court.  In  any  ot  theee  sltuatlans  neither  favorabto  nor 
unfavorable  precedento  would  exert  any  significant  Inliuenoe. 

There  to  much  looee  talk  today  about  some  future  Preaktent 
becoming  a  dictate.     If  we  are  to  think  with  psoetokm  and 


tha  second  last 


oorraei  aotoept  the  laat  two.    As  tt 
suggests  that  zeU^jous  mlnorlttos  should 


IqF  thto  term.  If  we  think  of  a  dictator  as  one  who  aeto  enttrtfy 
within  the  tow  and  the  Constitution  and  who  attains  hto  mastery 
by  persua^on  or  preattge,  we  must  aswime  that  ha  haa  baek  of 
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In  passing,  tot  us  point  out  that 
tory  and  pirehology  who  think  that  the 
provide  an  eflieetlve  protection  against  gmulne  < 
the  favorabto  condttlona  arrive  a  dictator 
not  only  Oongreas  but  atao  the  Court  and  the 

Moreover,  too  much  rdtonce  to  plaeed  by  aoi 
the  Supreme  Oouit  as  a  protsctor  of  OathoUe  nghla.  Bo  fK  as  I 
know,  the  deetoton  m  the  Oregon  School  oatss  to  ttw  only  mm  tn 
aU  our  history  whtoh  siqiporto  thto  sBnnaptton  It  wwdd.  hs 
more  prudent  and  more  den>oeratte  to  pot  nan  tntot  te  tea 
aeleetlon  of  the  right  kind  of  leglriatora  than  to  ptoao  att  oar 
reltonce  upon  the  Judlctary.  Mot  the  toast  of  tbm 
the  former  method  would  be  Ito  ^Teet  la 
citiaens  concerning  the  rnasmiahlniMiSB  of  oar 

Hm  moMos  to  Cathoito  lateresto  from  ttM  hanfnl  preeadant 
aawumert  to  be  latent  In  the  Prasldenfs  Court 
posal  to  very  much  less  than  that  which  ««wild  eaally 
any  conslderahto  CattioUe  opposition  to  the  pawpeaal  ttosK.  Uka 
other  dttoene,  Oatholtoo  eaa  reaaonably  set  tiMmeslVM  i^daafe  the 
Praddent's  plan  for  reorgantobig  the  Bopreoae  Ooart.  ll  to  only 
oppasttlon  bassd  iqion  the  hypothsttoal  danger  to  oar  — Mg*i—  or 
edneattanal  welfare  at  aome  Indefinite  time  tn  the  fotore  that  to 
definitely  dangerous.  The  danger  will  beoon 
sld»abto  munber  ot  our  non-OattioUe  fellow 
slon  to  some  such  crttletom  as  the  following:  *Toa 
no  genuine  interaat  In  the  weltore  of  oar  eountiy.  Ton 
no  proper  eenae  of  proportion.  Becauae  of  a  future, 
thetlcal.  and  improbabto  danger  to  whldi 
reorganlaatlon  propoaal  haa  ao  atgnlfleant 
entlrdy  the  preeent,  actual,  grave,  and  pubBo  aoeaartty  of 
legislation  whldi  Mr.  Boosevdfs  .... 

Without  unduly  strainto^  our 
following  protast  from  Cathoito  repmaesntaMvea  cf 
profeee  to  be  greatly  afraid  of  a  future, 
improbidite  menaoe  to  our  «^«">»"««"«  Cathoito 
indlBeteut  to  the  preoent  gitet 
Am^ican  wooers,  Cathoito  and  oon-CathoBe. 
Comrt-reorgantoatkm  proposal  must  baeoma  tow  If  Conivioas  to  to 
have  the  power  to  fix  minimum  wagee  and  maxhnnm  hOon.  Utolll 
theee  aaaasuses  ate  adopted  mlTitona  of  our  peopto  wOl  be  unsiSe 

to  obtahi  llvlag  wagaa  and  other  mtlltoni  wffl  nmala spliijH 

We,  too.  think  that  yoa  havo  no  proper  sanoo  of  proper  tton." 

I  repeat  that  I  am  not  here  »-Htwfc^»n  of  any  iippnaHtun  to  the 
Court-teotgantoaflon  proposal  which  to  baaed  upon  aay«ttiamaaoB 
than  Its  aaeimiail  tfeet  as  a  prseedent  fmr  ta»mtmmtm  wtMr  tee 
rellgtoaa  or  edueatlonal  righto  of  mlnorittoa.  Aa  I  hava  trtad  to 
«how  In  the  foregolgc  paragrapha.  that  argument  and  that 
upon  iBStBBtolent  copwldaratton  and 


Radio  and  the  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OP  KSMTTJCnnr 

IN  TH£  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  19  (legislattve  day  of  Thursday,  May  IS), 

1937 


AnPRWBS  OP  GBOBOS  HXNBT  PAYHB  AT  MBW 

APRIL  80.  1937 


M^.  BABELBY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  ccmsent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rsooaa  an  address  entitled  "Radio 
and  tbe  Law",  delivered  by  Commissioner  Oeorge  Heniy 
Payne  before  tbe  New  York  CShapto*  of  tbe  NMIooal  law- 
yers' GKiild.  on  AprU  80,  1037,  at  New  York  City. 

Tliere  betng  no  objection,  tlie  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoao,  as  follows: 

It  was  akiney  Smith  who  said  that  there  to  »»<^>««^»g  of  whtoh 
nature  has  bsen  morebountlXul  thm  poeto.  Thex  swaoa.  he 
Uke  tbe  apawu  of  eodArit.  wfih  a  Tictous  fecundity, 
end  deolsr«fed  la  WaahfBvaan  teoi 
ttre  industry  to  foaglBg  ahead  with 
oonduded,  I  fear,  that  poeto  are.  as  to  towTers,  a  mild  and  not 
ttab  m  tha  faoa  of  a  deraatatlag 
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M  VOOBM  hM*  Blum 


east  m  milliooti 


of  '  Muidc.  t] 


•teadc.  tb*  Mooail 


ooKTMt  asoepk  tlw  lart  tvo.    Ai  It 
iMt  auggesto  tbaX  reU«^ous  mliaaritlai  ihoulil 


bj  penuaskm  or  prestig*.  m  nmit 


that  li*  has  bade  cit 


MA  m  ttM  ttfM  of  ft  deraaUttag  Idagoa. 
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:afpendix  to  tbr  congressional  record 


I  eaoBlade  wltli  a  gnat  maaaaga  that  baa  been  left  to  na  by 
JUm  fltoivt  *"»j  one  of  tba  i^«y*p*—  of  Bentlum  and  ooc  who 
owed  mnob  to  Bentham.: 

wbo  haa  area  croaaed  the  threabold  ot  political  pbiloa- 

Ikat  OB  many  of  tta  qaeatlons  the  f  alae  Ttew  la  greatly 

plaiirtUa.  and  a  large  pcartlaD  of  Ita  truttia  are,  and  muBt 

Bin.  to  aH  bat  ttxiae  who  have  specially  atudled  tham 

as  eontnuy  In  i^^iearance  to  omnmon  aenae  as  the 

tbat  tthe  earth  moves  loond  the  son.    nie  moltttude 

«m  never  bdltava  tktiom  trutha  tmtll  tandered  to  them  from  an 

atBOuartty  In  which  ttiey  have  as  wnllmttert  oonfldanoe  aa  thtqr 

have  m  ttm  unanimous  veloa  o<  astranomera  on  a  quaatlon  of 

MtTCoamy.    That  they  ahonld  have  no  ao^  conflrtfmoe  at  paaaant 

la  no  dlaeradlt  to  them,  for  wbere  are  the  peraona  who  are  entitled 

to  ttt    Bat  w«  are  weU  aattafled  th^  it  wlU  be  given  aa  aooo  aa 

knoadadga  shall  hava  made  auSdent  progress  among  the  tnatruetad 

rlnnsrn  themaelvea  to  produce  aomething  Uka  a  general  agreeBMOt 

—  ^  "^  opinlona  <m  the  Irarttng  pointa  of  moral  and  poUtleai  doe- 

■ven  now.  on  thoae  pdnta  on  which  the  Inatroeted  daaaaa 

-  the  unlnatrueted  have  generally  adc^ited  their  oplniama.'* 


BfiHtaiT  Control  of  C.  C.  C  Camps 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LYNN  J.  FRAZIER 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  Jfoy  19  ilegislative  day  of  Thursday,  Man  IJ), 
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Aamcut  BT  o.  o.  villabd  in  OFPoemoN  to  thb  mhitabt 
cxnmioL  OP  thb  c.  c.  o.  cabips 


thatr  own 

thli«  haa  bean  tha  patience  «r  ttomanlty- 

lu  thta  ooontiy^br  yara>  tha  great  lagat  lumiaanea  headed  by 

Kant  and  Jaaspto  8lo^.  w^gad  bittar  warfare  agalnat 

to  aboIWi  the  piB|iiBtj  raqnlreaaent  for  voting.    It 

10  raoall  waiiT  cMmc  bittar  flgbta  agalnat  progress 

stimulate   the 

aa  to  wiMt  piugw  there  m%ht  have  bean  In  aodal 

had  there  been  a  dominating  daalre  to  r»- 

Oum  to  ufibfaKI  tl»  adlMb  flMHry  of  atub- 

'     ,  la  aoir  aa  It  abooM  he.** 

Ik  BO  flsM  la  ttkcra  a  pwftv  aatd  *r  broad  and  humane  ooo- 

«g  tbapr^Maaaa  that  ouiBftw|jia  than  to  that  eeettan 

a(  vonaigfttl  dlaaovenae  and  dajfainananta.  maka'tbla 
iBttBtry.  and  aelance  the  ttoat  dttraettve  of  aettvitisa. 

t,  practically  oovtflng  tbit 
of  Vm  ooontry.ltae  ra^onaWHtlty  of  the  men  aolving  ita 
laar  imUmbb  la  unloaa. 

Bmt  aMb  or  hoir  Utlla  tine  ttaara  la  givan  among  %bt  radio 
iMTfan  to  — ^*»»t«f  thii  vaapanaOaillF  I  would  not  venture  to 
gaam^  bnt  I  do  know  that  aMa  man  of  high  casaraeter,  and  leaders 
of  wiMut  la  known  aa  tlia  fbdaral  OennnmleatlMBa  Oonmlaaion 

.sntattv  tfea  woiMBtanL   Ibna  tlM9  add*  nthv  pMtfuUy.  that 
1>ii  aann  <a  aBjtfctog  ahont  ft  baeanaa  no  one  ta^a  the  umaga 

tha  Jntiii     «bf«;  tfaay  aay  m  W<Milngtan 

who 


lAr.  FBAZIER.  Mr.  Presklent,  I  ask  unanimous  oonaent  to 
bnve  printed  in  the  Appendix  ot  tlie  Rkoobb  an  article  tor 
Oswald  Oarrison  Vinard  in  (^ipositlan  to  the  military  control 
9t  C.  C.  C.  camps. 

Ttaoe  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rioord.  as  follows: 

Mow  that  thwe  is  a  proposal  befia^  Oongreas  to  make  the 
O.  C.  C.  oampa  a  permanent  institution,  the  qucsUon  at  control 
of  greater  and  greater  importance.    Moat  Amsrlcana  feel. 
X  think,  that  the  C.  C.  C.  haa  been  one  of  the  meet  aatiaeaetary 
of  the  President's  New  Deal  emergency  relief  meaaurae. 
:t  baa  dona  wonders  for  the  physique  and  health  of  thoee  attend- 
ing tha  canqM;  the  practice  of  wending  moat  of  the  pay  bade  to 
thoae  dapandent  upon  the  boys  at  home  haa  meant  that  rdlef  haa 
really  reached  thoae  for  whom  it  ia  intended;   and,  finally,  tha 
wartt  aetoaUy  achieved  by  many  of  tba  campe  is  of  laatlng  value 
practicaUy  all  over  the  country. 

But  thla  fine  record  should  not  hide  the  fact  that  theee  camps 
are  potentially  a  dangerous  weapon  for  thoee  to  get  hold  of  iMu> 
wiah  further  to  mllltarlae  the  United  Statea  or  to  bring  about  a 
Famlat  eontrcd  of  thia  country.  It  would  take  very  little,  indeed, 
to  make  tham  oomparahle  to  the  faned-labor  camps  of  Germany. 
How,  so  far,  the  civilian  side  oi  the  camp  administration,  headed 
by  Bob»rt  FechDer.  haa  done  moat  exo^ent  work  in  trying  to 
alamp  the  dvlllan  character  of  the  undertaking  upon  an  Ita 


But.  doubtless  for  reaaoiiB  of  economy  at  first,  the  subordlnata  ' 
aAcera  In  the  camp  have  been  either  Regular  or  Reserve  offlcen. 
It  la  my  obeervatloo— 4inilted.  it  is  true,  and  therefore,  perfaape, 
not  oonelustve — that  moat  of  the  oOloers  now  connected  with  ^e 
eaaapa  are  naaans  ottcers.  and  that  the  purpoee  of  Congress  to 
have  tham  run  by  active  officers  who  are  not  actually  needed  tor 
duty  with  troops,  la,  therefo-e.  no  longer  being  lived  up  to  aa  at 
""  ontaet.  Now,  these  Beaerve  oOkxara  are  young  dviliaiH  who 
oaUed  to  duty  with  troops  only  every  other  year  or  so.  Tbay 
obvlottsly  men  who  have  applied  tot  active  duty  and  full 
Aaaay  pay  becanaa  they  could  not  get  Jobe  elsewhere.  If  It  Is 
merely  a  queetlon  cf  giving  them  Jobs  they  could  perfectly  well 
ba  aartgnart  to  theee  eampa  in  thdr  civiUan  ci^Musity  and  t<dd  not 
to  wear  thfelr  uniforms. 

Bat  behind  tham  stands  the  War  Department,  which  haa  tnm 
tlM  Utat  atftied  to  get  ita  hands  <m  those  camps.  It  has  been 
propoead  by  aome  Army  pec^sle  that  theee  young  workera,  on 
paaiing  out  of  the  ouapu,  should  be  given  8  months'  intenslTe 
traintag  with  rtllee  and  then  paased  into  the  Regular  Army  Re- 
sarvs  and  held  In  'that  by  a  regular  anntutl  retaining  fee  of  any- 
where from  $12  a  year  up.  Hence,  what  the  sitiution  calla  for, 
tf  the  C.  O.  O.  la  to  be  permanent,  is  a  complete  divorce  oi  these 
oampa  from  Array  control.  There  is  not  a  single  reason  why  the 
mansganiunt  of  the  camps  should  be  distributed  among  two  or 
three  departments  of  the  Qovemment.  There  is  every  reason  why 
ooatrol  should  be  vested  in  only  one,  the  Dq>artnient  of  tha 
Tntarlor,  which  Is  Just  aa  competent  to  run  them  as  is  the  Army. 

Mare  than  that,  the  reputed  efforts  of  the  War  Department  to 
eontral  tha  reading  matter  and  the  educational  programs  of  tha 
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eampa  la  another  vital  reaaon  why  the  War  Department  ahould 
be  divorced  from  all  further  relationship  to  the  O.  O.  C.  oampa. 
Army  oAoers  are  notoriously  intolerant;  they  are  Just  as  ready  m 
most  cases  to  dictate  the  reading  of  young  men  as  are  their  col- 
leagues in  other  countries.  The  fact  that  the  War  Department 
has  taken  no  action  agalnat  the  publication.  Hanpy  Daya,  ainoe  ita 
outrageous  atta<A  upon  Champion  of  Youth  reinforces  this  point. 
It  is,  of  course,  true  that  Happy  Days  is  not  a  Govenunent  publi- 
cation, nor  is  it  sixpparttd  by  any  government  agency.  None- 
theleas,  it  is  fredy  circulated  in  the  campe  and  therefore  may 
seem  to  many  to  have  at  least  the  approval  of  the  War  Dqiart- 
ment  officials  behind  Its  blatant  nationalism,  its  intolerance,  and 
its  incitement  to  vi<denoe  against  the  editors  of  Champion  cf 
Touth  because  its  editors  do  not  like  the  views  of  the  latter  pub- 
lication. The  trend  of  fascism  in  America  is  definite  and  dang«> 
OU5.  We  must  not  let  this  fine  C.  C.  C.  institution  be  warped  so 
that  it  will  beocxne  a  ready  weapon  for  the  hands  of  any  dictator 
or  group  of  would-be  dictators  in  this  country. 


The  President  and  the  Court 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIBE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  May  19  (legislative  day  of  Thursday.  May  13), 

1937 


ADDRESS    BT    HON.    BOTAL    8.    COPSLAND,    OP    NEW    YORK. 

APRIL    16.    1937 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  Presidtot.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Rbcokd  an  address  delivered  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senate  fr(xn  New  Yart:  [Mr.  Cops- 
LAND]  at  Hanover,  N.  H..  on  April  16  relating  to  the  pro- 
iposal  to  enlarge  the  Supreme  Court. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Not  since  the  War  between  the  States  hare  the  Amertcan  people 
been  so  stirred  as  they  are  today  President  Rooeevelt's  proposal, 
regarded  by  its  opponents  as  a  scheme  to  "pack"  the  Court,  has 
excited  the  Nation.  It  is  regarded  as  an  attack  upon  America's 
Magna  Carta,  the  Constitution. 

The  President,  eager  to  complete  his  New  Deal  program  for  sodal 
reform,  more  liberal  labor  and  agricultural  laws,  and  an  almost 
revolutionary  reoiganization  of  government,  is  unwilling  to  accept 
what  he  regards  as  too  slow,  the  constitutional  method  of  aooom- 
pushing  his  purpose.  He  se^Ji  to  add  6  membera  to  the  Suprane 
Court,  increasing  the  number  from  9  to  15.  He  does  this,  he  says, 
in  order  that  it  "may  function  in  accord  with  modem  necessities." 

A  recent  writer  has  said.  "Hie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
is  the  supitonest  supreme  court  In  all  the  world."  But  it  has  fallen 
on  evil  days. 

Several  of  Its  recent  dedsKniB  wera  quite  generally  unpopular. 
No  one  can  quesUon  that  great  disappointment  and.  in  soaoe  quar- 
ters, bitter  resentment  followed  the  ▼erdicts  of  the  Court.  I  should 
not  be  candid  if  I  did  not  acknowledge  my  own  chsgrin  over  the 
Invalidation  of  the  minimum-wage  law  oi  my  State. 

When  one  feels  that  something  be  regarded  as  vital  to  human 
happiness,  health,  and  eoonomlo  well-b^ng  has  been  destroyed 
it  is  natural  to  be  resentful  and  even  blttagly  crltleal  of  those 
who  might  be  considered  the  agents  of  that  dsstmetion.  To 
erect  a  long-desired  building  and  to  have  pride  in  its  completian 
is  one  thing:  to  awaken  some  morning  to  find  the  structure  in 
ruins  is  quite  another.  The  poignancy  of  the  Ices  causes  tha 
owner  to  overlook  the  facts  that  bad  Judgment  in  the  location  of 
the  building  and  insufficiency  of  Its  foundations,  or  the  defective 
timber  in  its  framewwk  wwe  the  real  reasooi  for  tha  disaster. 

Changing  the  court  to  tncrease  a  ruler's  power  Is  a  piactloe 
faznUiar  to  the  students  of  history,  mis  ptdltleal  maneuver  doea 
not  necessarily  take  the  form  of  adding  numbers  to  an  independ- 
ent bench.  Sometimes  it  Is  easier  to  aooompUsh  a  given  end  t^ 
subtracting  from  the  membendilp  of  the  ooort.  or  subtracting 
first  and  then  adding. 

For  Mcanqile,  James  n  of  "'^g'*"'*  detetmlned  to  gain  ascend- 
ancy by  enlarging  the  army,  »tt*""C  tt  subservient  to  his  will  by 
appointing  officers  vrtio  would  be  governed  by  his  doctrlnea.  He 
announced  that  he  would  grant  rommliwIanB  zegardleas  of  the 
test  act,  a  law  whissh  neoessltated  the  taking  at  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  English  tradition,  and  rsgarded  by  the  king  as  Itrtmlcai 
to  himself.  The  oOloers  having  been  appuihitert.  Paittsment  de- 
manded the  recaU  of  the  Illegal  cowimlsslons. 

James  determliMd  to  oMaln  from  the  Judges  what  legally  he 
could  not  get  otherwlae.  to  do  this  he  iwmiwVilBd  the  bendi. 
^IVnniawJne  f OUT  Judgcs  wlio  refused  to  lend  theaneelyee  to  hla 
scheme.  Theee  were  replaced  by  conipislsant  sObaUtntea.  By 
the  hifl^-handed  procedure  at  parting  the  court  he  aooompUkbed 
hiB  purpoee. 


Xn  ttieee  days  we  are  hearing  mueh  of  "Nprisals*  asid  wh^  wlB 
haiyen  to  Senatoia  and  Oongressnwn  who  oppose  the  Wbtta 
But  then  Is  reaUy  nothing  new  about  suei&  threats  H  ' 
much  the  same  in  1687;  one  official  after  another  wh» 
foUow  the  King  was  dismlsewl.  James  was  determined  to  have  a 
compliant  Parliament.  His  cry  was:  "I  am  Kinr.  X  wffl  be  obayedr 
Be  called  on  the  eteotors  to  ohoose  such  memhem  as  woaM  bring  to 
a  successful  end  the  policy  he  had  begun. 

It  is  ccoBf orttng  to  know  that  the  demands  of  Jamea  came  to 
naught.  In  the  words  of  John  Richard  Green,  the  OBfOrd  hl»> 
taruin.  "The  Jury  had  been  packed,  the  Judgee  wwa  nen  toOto  «C 
the  crown,  but  Judges  and  Jury  were  alike  overawed  taf  the  ta- 
dlgnatlon  of  the  people  at  large."  Xn  the  end  T 
by  everybody.    As  a  result  of  his  own  acts  he  lost  the  tbrone. 

To  attenqyt  to  bend  the  courts  to  the  wfU  of  one  man,  no 
how  great  or  well  bdoved.  will  always  be  resleted  by  a  fMe  i 
It  makes  no  dlfferenoe.  either,  whethw  the  plans  he  has  la  nlad 
are  quite  generally  approved  by  the  maj<»lty  at  oMlasas.  In  tiM 
present  crl^Ui  thax  Is  no  division  of  thought  ee  to  the  tamoctaaoe 
of  new  laws  to  meet  new  conditions.  This  Is  my  own  visw  and. 
in  my  c^inion.  it  is  the  consoisus  at  the  senatorial  group  of  whioh 
I  am  a  menaber.  But  it  is  unthinkable  that  uaooasttttttlonal  law* 
should  be  declared  constltutianal  by  ravishing  tlM  Ooort. 

PersonaUy,  I  favor  the  taking  of  Immediate  stspa  to  amend  the 
Constitution.  In  saying  this,  however.  I  am  not  anmladful  oC  the 
lamentable  defects  of  the  administration's  kigWattrm  which  was 
sent  to  the  Congress  with  instruetlaDS  to  "sign  on  the  dotted  Uaa." 
I  r^er  not  to  the  spirit  and  worthy  intsnt  ef  the  proposals  but 
to  the  loose  and  ill-considered  form  of  the  propoeed  leglslstlnn 

A  few  days  ago.  the  Supreme  Court  unanimously  m>hald  tiM 
Frader-Leoike  Farm  Mortgage  Moratorium  Act  of  IMS.  TSie 
urtginal  Frazier-Lemke  Act  was  invalidated  »  years  ago  ta|y  aa 
opinion,  likewise  unanimous. 

In  commenting  iqion  the  recent  decision,  Repraeentatlve  iMim, 
coauthor  of  the  law.  said.  "I  was  oxivlnced  the  Gofurt  would  typ- 
hoid the  Mortgage  Act  the  way  it  was  written  the  second  ttana. 
If  Congress  would  take  pains  with  the  laws  tt  drafts,  tewec  would 
be  declared  unocmstitutionaL" 

Mr.  Lbkxk's  statMoent  is  true  as  gospti.  No  bettar  neocg  la  to 
be  f otmd  than  the  actions  of  the  Court  in  these  two  oecisloaB. 

I  hsf^pened  to  be  interested  in  the  bill  and  followed  the  debate 
with  great  care.  When  it  was  before  us  in  1835.  the  able  lawyan 
of  the  Senate  analysed  Its  language  and  gave  closast  attenUoa 
to  formulating  it  within  constltutkmal  llmltatloas.  They  pre- 
pared a  measure  of  equal  value  to  the  farmirs  that  the  orlpaal 
act  poeseesed  and  jret  preeented  it  to  the  Court  so  wtil  prepered 
that  it  received  unanimous  i^^iroval.  MT.  Immmm  put  his  flngsr  on 
the  sore  spot.  Greater  care  in  the  draftlag  of  the  welfare  and 
economic  laws  would  change  the  picture. 

The  break-down  of  the  President's  program  Is  not  wholly  Ills 
fault,  of  course.  TIm  Members  of  ttie  Congress  have  taken  a  soietnn 
oath,  well  and  faithfully  to  discharge  the  dutlw  of  the  oOee. 
Siirely  one  of  theee  duties  is  to  do  their  very  best  la  properly  shap- 
ing the  legislation  coming  before  them  for  oonsideratlcMi 

The  first  FTaaler-Lemke  farm  moratorlxun  measure  Is  a  aoiaMe 
example  of  a  poorly  written,  caretoesly  prepared  bllL  The  New 
York  Times  recently  said  of  It:  Tt  is  pertinent  now  to  rseaU  tiMt 
this  earlier  version  was  enacted  in  a  great  r\uh  at  tb»  tag  end 
of  the  1934  session  of  Congress:  that  its  enactment  was  foreed  toy 
the  threat  of  a  filibuster  made  by  Huey  Long,  and  that  the  Mil 
was  so  crudely  drawn  that  the  President  said  of  It.  when  he  signed 
it.  that  in  some  reqwcte  it  was  loosely  worded.'  It  now  devdops 
that  its  loose  wording  saade  it  unconstitutional.  It  also  develops 
that  a  Uttle  time  and  eflbrt  have  been  able  to  eocrset  the  fault." 

In  rendering  his  c^lnlon  for  the  Court.  Justice  Brsadels  rsdted 
the  Imperf  e^ons  of  the  original  PTaaler-Lamke  law.  Ttaaes  Im- 
perfectlone  neoeesltated  the  Court  through  him.  a  grsst  Iftsnft 
to  declare  it  unooastttutional,  which  it  did  by  unanimous  vote. 
Congress  want  over  the  later  blU  carefully  In  Its  efforts  to  auke 
it  valid,  and  JUstloe  Brandeis  said  the  Oourt,  "after  a  full  and  free 
discussion,  concluded  that  ttie  bill  enacted  was  free  from  the 
objectlonahle  featnrcs  wkloii  had  been  fatal  to  the  original  act." 

But  In  qprite  of  thla  careful  process  on  the  pert  of  the  Oongrsaa 
the  Justices  inquired  whether  the  new  act  was  perfect  ta 
phaseoiogy  in  that  particular  seetkm  affecting  the  nMrtgagor^ 
tight  to  imsnesnlnn  Even  now,  Mr.  JUstloe  Braadste  said  k  Is 
lacking  in  dartty.  liSt  me  quote:  -•  *  »  alaee  the  act  is  not 
free  from  doubt  *  •  *  we  are  Justified  In  sesklng  enligbtan- 
it  from  r^MTts  of  nisniiwdiiiisl  notnmlttees  and  eiplanatlons 


given  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  Senate  by  thoee  hi  charge  of 
the  meeauie."  HS  was  oonvlnoed  by  this  eiamlnatlca  that  le- 
gaxdless  of  lack  of  darity  m  dra<tanuuuAk4»,  the  latent  of  Congress 
was  clearty  set  forth  In  such  manner  as  to  make  It  ooastltutloaaL 
Bo  the  unanimous  decision  against  the  original  act  wss  tumsd 
into  a  unanhnoai  i^iroval  of  the  later  set 

When  left  to  itsw  the  Congress  does  study  carsfuUy  ail  phasss 
of  a  bUl.  particularly  with  rtf erenoe  to  its  constttutmnsllty.  Too 
much  lTrgirhitV*r  durtng  ths  peat  4  years  has  been  fevoed  upon  the 
Congress  with  a  plea  for  Immediate  enactawnt,  undianged  la 
form.  It  Is  act  astonldilng  that  such  blUs  when  enacted  into 
law  have  met  Judicial  dlai«vroval.  It  would  have  beoa  far 
astonlahli«  had  they  besn  endorsed  by  the  Court. 

In  words  that  the  man  la  the  street  will  understsadj  ther 
been  too  mnch  "pessU^  ths  bodk"  ts  tbs  Siq^reiao  Oourt. 
Justtoes  oaaaot  pot  Into  a  law  irtaat  was  not  witttsa  ttasrs;  tbmf 
cannot  take  from  a  law  thoes  features  that  maks  it  nneonsMto- 
tlonaL    They  must  desl  with  tt  as  it  is  pmnnted  to  ths  Court. 

mePreHdent  may  hooMtty  thmk  that  his  falturs  to  obtain  his 
Whole  program  Is  the  fault  of  the  Courts    With  "* 
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to 
taighar. 
Is 

tb» 
ttaatr 
■nn-TiiB—   that  eharn   taaa  li««n  <l»flTittrty   — ^^    _     ,.   ^. 

S  tlfi-««b«»  rf  addliif  lw»  one  to  ila  Jo;tto»  at  hljplejra 

avvd  uneoBrtttnttenikl  irtll  b»  iwxiuildawd  Md  ty jy  «edlM^ 
to  fc»  euwUmHotMl.    Wo  InfennBd  powm  dl^pntw  tlito. 

Sifte  Ooo«tmit*(«  for  MttiBg  MMe  *r^"  oL5*SSS.iS?*«?! 
.for  eaanqrie.  is  tiM  conritwllng  pvagrmpb  cff  » 

'l  raeeutly  rmA:  

»  cnv.  JMretore.  fcxm  the  TMonU  of  the  0°»^yg>.<° 
fWT.  thkt  the  ft»nd««  of  the  IhHted  Statai  Oow«Binent  rgneed 
in  tli»  OoootttwtloiMl  OoiweBtton  to  fNe  to  the  jqfllcMgy  »• 
mw  to  Mi  MM*  Mle  pMnd  1>t  «w  Hettoml  I«glBlAtare.'* 
^tSm  etoteeMnt  to  aiiyth!i«  too*  troe.  n  iro  ate  to  fo  to  the 
hotton  of  the  ooeetlaB.  hofW«*«r.  tw  moet  loe«le  ttie  piece  to  tte 
SgS^  of  Mvtfmnent  thet  the  fethen  eeetgned  to  ttie  ftipreme 
Cttort  TV>  detetmiae  whmt  the  Oonetttotlon  «»•«»  we  nwwt  piy 
aSt  Item  the  ieeordr«  the  OoiiTentloii  their  reel  taitBixt.  A  een- 
tSr  end  e  taiOf  hwlcy  pMWd.  how  een  reUahle  teeMmony  aa  to 
tte  facts  be  addocadT 

Aa  I  aee  tt.  the  oroeedure  moat  be  aa  follewe: 

W»  nwt  atudr  «M  moMer  rcoorda  of  the  Oooatltutlonal  Oon- 
Mkf  nod  'te  lettasof  thoae  who  ptttldpated.  examine  the 
^eiSoSr  of  the  Otmrt  rendered  while  moat  or  aotne  of  the  dele- 
SSaitfl  m^  axid  um^  the  Obnatttatkm  Itadf . 
^Thlle  the  Convention  had  been  called  to  meet  In  PhOade^itale 
«tt  the  14th  of  May  mr,  a  quoram  of  Statea  did  not  appeer  nnUl 
%b$  SSth.  It  waa  not  nntn  Mtsj  39  that  eonelderatton  was  jtren  to 
tba  ival  uu-poaca  of  the  Oontentlon.  On  that  date  Bdmund 
BsadkilDhrto  craoto  the  Racxjao.  '^opened  the  main  boalneaB.'* 
MtvoaiuneQltef  on  the  dtOcolttea  of  the  national  crtaia  and 
petattat  Oot  tha  lamentabie  anemiraaia  etf  the  eztadng  Ve<ta«l 
H  i|i  I  *tf  uieeauted  »  aetlea  of  raaotutlons.  the  remedy  propoeed 
tv  ThStnla.  m  which  Stete  the  Idea  of  the  Convention  tsrtglnmted. 

"^tbe  alaCb  of  theee  iKtvantls  read  aa  ftdlows: 

-Th«t  %  national  Judldazr  be  eataMUhed.  to  conalst  of  one  or 
ma*  ffiwy^»  tnimnala  to  hcdd  their  ottoea  daring  good  behavior. 
ahd  tofSeetve  punetoally  U  stated  thnea  fixed  coanpenaation  for 
—  -         'la  whlfh  no  nuroaar  or  dhalaotlan  uall  be  made 


IQ  ^^  to  afltet  the  peraana  actually  In  olDoe  at  the  thne  of  auch 
or  dfmtnwttS-" 


lawa  ae  baiac  against  the  Constitution.  Thla  waa  done,  toow 
wtth  cBtiflnl  aoprobatlon.  It  wm  quite  foreign  from  the  nature  of 
olT oAeeto make thm  Jodgee of  the  policy  of  public  measurea." 
Ifr.  aaiK.  m  aecondlng  the  motlan  of  Mr.  Oerry  to  poatpone 
n  on  the  cooncU  of  revlalon,  aald.  "The  Judges  ought  to  be 
to  <T^»»««*  the  law  aa  it  ahould  cosne  befoce  them,  free  from 
Haa  of  taavlag  partklpated  la  Its  formation."  In  paadng,  may 
Z  My  this  la  a  very  latoeattng  obeo'vatlon  because  it  Is  an  early 
Indfrat^""  the*  the  Judlcdary  was  expected  to  deal  with  nothing 
caBoept  the  faets  of  the  case  aa  they  are  preaented  to  the  Court. 

ffi^i«w»  according  to  the  notea  of  Mr.  Pierce,  made  on  June  4. 
la  a  very  able  "^  ingenious  q>eech,  "was  of  the  opinion  that 
w«Hiy  the  Judge  wtth  the  supreme  Executive  Magistrate  would 
be  strictly  proper  and  would  by  no  means  interfere  wltti  that 
iBdapeadenoe  ap  much  to  be  approved  and  distinguished  in  the 
several  dq>artmenta." 

But  Pierce  oonttouad,  "Mr.  Dickinson  could  not  agree  with  gen- 
tlemen to  Mending  the  natlooal  Judicial  with  the  BKeeutlve  be- 
eaoae  the  (me  Is  the  expoimder  and  the  other  the  executor  of  the 

nir.  King  waa  of  opinion  that  the  Judicial  ought  not  to  Join 
to  the  negative  of  a  law  (to  the  council  of  revision),  becauee 
the  Judges  will  have  the  expoondtog  of  those  laws  when  they 
come  before  them:  aad  they  wm  no  doubt  stop  the  operation  of 
such  as  shall  appear  repugnant  to  the  Constitution." 

lAto  to  July  1787  Mr.  Biadlson  was  still  pressing  for  favorable 
action  on  the  pnyoeal  for  a  council  of  revlskm.  He  wanted  every 
posslMe  chedc  against  "pursuit  of  those  xmwlse  and  unjust  meas- 
ures which  constituted  so  great  a  portion  of  ovu*  calamities." 

He  feared  that  the  legislative  branch  would  be  an  "overmatch" 
for  the  other  branches.  What  would  he  think  now  if  he  could 
wltnem  an  effort  on  the  part  of  executive  and  legislative  to  combine 
against  the  Judiciary  to  make  the  Court  subservient? 

Madison  eonttoued:  "experience  In  all  the  States  had  evinced  a 
powerful  tendency  to  the  Legislature  to  absorb  all  power  toto  Its 
vortex.  This  was  the  real  aource  of  danger  to  the  American  Coa< 
stttutlon." 

Oerry  rushed  toto  the  fray,  expressing  amazement  that  "this 
potot  which  had  undergone  full  discussion  should  be  again  re- 
vived." He  protested  against  "establishing  an  improper  coalition 
between  the  executive  and  J\idlclary  departments.  It  was  making 
statesmen  of  the  Judges.  It  was  making  the  expositors  of  the  lawa 
the  legislators,  which  ought  never  to  be  done." 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  ConventUm  desired  that  the 
Judiciary  be  left  free  and  Independent.  They  believed  that  the 
exposition  and  toterpretation  of  the  laws  should  be  the  exclusive 
function  of  the  Court. 

Bather  dryly,  Mr.  Oerry  suggested  that  Instead  of  a  coxincU  eg 
revision  "a  better  expedient  for  correcting  the  laws  woxild  be  to 
iqppotot,  as  had  been  done  in  Pennsylvania,  a  person  or  persons 
of  pn^wr  skill  to  draw  bills  tot  the  legislature."  I  have  heard 
It  hinted  on  aU  sides  that  better -drawn  bills  for  carrying  out  the 
social  and  agricultural  measures  of  the  preeent  administration 
mliht  have  met  a  different  fate  to  the  courts.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Oercy's  ideas  eqtresaed  to  1787  would  have  saved 
many  heartaches  If  they  had  been  appUed  a  century  and  a  half 
later.  It  la  clearly  not  the  fault  of  the  courte  if  looeely  drawn 
aad  haatUy  penaofl  legislation  fails  to  conform  to  constitutional 
■tandarrti  I  do  not  abaoive  the  Congress — ^it  was  not  necessary  to 
sign  on  the  dotted  line,  but  having  done  so,  it  must  share  with 
the  becuttve  the  blame  for  the  preaent  situation. 

The  trial  of  the  famous  ease,  Marbury  against  Madison,  marked  a 
dramatic  end  of  the  attempts  at  political  control  of  the  8uprem« 
Oeurt.  Ltkewlae  it  win  stand  out  forever,  we  hope,  as  the  final 
eaqaealon  of  what  powers  the  founding  fathers  conferred  on  the 
Bmaeme  Court. 

In  every  generation  there  Is  a  man  who  stands  out  as  the  ex- 
pounder of  the  Constttutkm.  Portimately  for  us  we  have  aaoix  a 
■Ma.  I  refer  to  Senator  wnxuM  S.  BoasB.  Tou  may  not  agree 
Idth  his  political  phUoaophy,  you  may  dispute  his  poattlon  on 
eonent  Isglatatlon,  InA  when  It  oomee  to  deq>  Insigfat  toto  the 
orlgla.  meaning  and  apfJlratlon  of  the  Oonstitutlan  to  preeant- 
day  uowla.  thia  great  Hwiatnr  afeands  above  most  others. 

I  aant  you  to  hear  what  the  Idaho  Senator  said  about  Joha 
ManhaU  and  the  effect  of  the  Marbury  case.  This  statement 
oonplataB  the  taatlmony  aa  to  the  nature  of  the  functlona  a*> 
Mgnad  to  the  Supreme  Oourt: 

T  tradarstand  perfectly  that  whenever  the  Oourt  wndara  a 

jaelatOB  of  great  moment,  holding  that  a  statute  Is  to  ooafllct 

with  tlks  Oonattttttton  and  therefore  void.  Jbhn  Marshall  ta  agato 

aaauBonad  to  the  bar  of  public  opinion  and  denounced  aa  a 

iHurpflr.    That  haa  been  going  on  for  over  a  hundred  yeara. 

■o  greater  myth  was  ever  paraded  before  aa  totelUgent  people. 

Tt  Is  aa  todlqratable  historic  fact  that,  at  the  time  John  Mar- 

ilMll  wrato  the  t«"«*»<  to  Maihury  against  Marttson,  anaoonolng 

(ha  doetrlae  that  a  atatuto  to  confiict  with  the  Oonatttutlon  muat 

IM  iMid  void,  this  doetrtne  waa  well  eatabllahed,  and  had  baen  for 

to  our  ivatem  of  Jorlaprudeskoe.   Teara  bcfbra  John  Manrtiall 

tt  waa  a  aattled  dootriae  to  the  Odonloa  that  aay 

Mt  of  a  OotoBial  laglalatara  muat  be  held  void  tf  to 

of  ftinrtamantal  law  of  the  Oolany.    Zt 

a  doeCrlna  whkli  gnw  i^  with  our  cooatitattaoal  hMan. 

It  WM  •  <toeMa*  wlUcta  gmr  tip  wttti  AaMriean  law.    Ofar  aoo 

-  -    vw  iMid  void  it&dar  tfeila  pilMlyldt 
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"The  truth  la  that  the  only  thing  original,  or  new.  to  the  opinion 
of  Marbury  against  Madison  was  the  remorseless  logic  and  con- 
summate genitis  with  which  Marshall  stated  the  doctrine. 

"I  must  not  burden  this  article  with  long  quotetlons.  but  may 
I  say  Marshall  was  a  Psderallst  and  Chief  Justice  Tuiey  was  a 
Jacksonlan  Democrat;  but  they  were  in  abedute  accord  on  this 
queetian.  Taney^  place  to  history  has  suffwed  by  reason  of  the 
Dred  Scott  decision.  Nevoth^ess,  to  power  of  intellect,  to  moral 
courage,  to  legal  erudition,  he  must  be  placed  next  to  Chief  Jus- 
tice Marshall.  Fifty  years  after  Marshall's  opinion,  without  any 
reference  to  Marshall's  opinion  or  to  any  preoedento,  but  relying 
on  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  one  of  the  great  opinions 
of  the  CoiiTt,  he  said: 

"  'By  the  very  terms  of  the  grant  the  Constitution  Is  under  their 
(the  Coiut's)  view  when  any  act  of  Congrees  is  brought  before  them, 
and  it  is  their  duty  to  declare  it  void  and  refuse  to  execute  it  if  it 
Is  not  pursuant  to  the  legislative  pow««  conferred  upon  Congress.' 

"But,  aside  from  the  precedenta  precedtog  the  optolon  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  had  the  Court  refueed  or  rejected  the  power  to 
hold  a  statute  to  contradiction  to  the  Constitution  void,  that 
would  have  been  to  direct  violation  of  the  plato  terms  of  the 
Constitution  mtiHTtg  the  Constitution  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land,  and  that  would  have  been  the  end  of  a  government  under 
a  written  constitution.  If  an  act  of  Congress  Is  eqtial  to  force 
and  dignity  to  the  Constitution,  then  the  Constitution  Is  not 
supreme,  whereas,  if  it  is  supreme,  then  It  is  the  simple  duty 
of  the  Court  so  to  declare  when  a  citizen  calls  upon  the  Oourt 
to  determtoe  whether  the  Constitution  or  the  stetute  is  to  prevail. 

"But  the  real  potot  is  not  whether  Marshall  usurped  this  power; 
but  did  anyone  usvirp  this  powert  Does  the  Constitution  give 
power  to  the  Court  to  declare  a  law  void  when  to  contravention 
to  the  Oonstltutlont 

"This  does  not  seem  to  me  to  reqtilre  any  learned  argument. 
The  Court  caimot  of  ito  own  Initiative  declare  a  law  unconstitu- 
tional. The  Court  Is  powerless  to  act  unta  the  citizen  amwoaches 
It  and  says: 

"  'By  reason  of  certato  laws  passed  by  Congrees,  I  have  been  to- 
Jxired,  I  have  been  Imprtsoned,  I  have  had.my  property  taken  from 
me.  I  have  been  denied  the  right  to  assemble  with  my  neighbors 
and  discuss  public  questions.  Laws  passed  by  Congress  deprive 
me  of  rlghte  guaranteed  to  me  by  the  Constitution.  I  ask  the 
Oourt  to  protect  my  rlghte  luider  the  Constitution.  These  stat- 
utes so  grsvtiy  sffecttog  my  totereste  seem  to  me  to  vicrtate  the 
plato  terms  of  the  Constitution.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  Am 
I  boimd  by  the  statutes,  or  am  I  protected  by  the  Constitution? 
I  find,  according  to  the  Constitution,  that  this  Constitution  and 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  shall  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  I  cont«id  that  these  statutes  of 
which  I  complato  were  not  made  In  pursuance  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  find  also  tiiat  the  Judicial  power  extends  to  all  cases  in 
law  and  equity  arising  under  the  Constitution.  -  I  am  adctog  for 
relief,  and  I  invoke  the  Judicial  power  granted  under  the  Consti- 
tution. I  want  to  know  why  I  am  made  to  suffer  by  an  act  of 
Congress  which  is  to  violation  of  the  supreme  law.  This  is  a 
legal  question  which  I  am  presenting  to  you.' 

"Under  the  cbrumstances,  what  must  the  Oourt  do?  If  it 
refuses  to  act.  it  violates  Ite  supreme  duty^  If  it  doee  act,  It  has 
no  choice  but  to  uphold  the  law  that  Is  the  supreme  law. 

"If  the  most  unlearned  and  unskilled  pamm  to  the  land  should 
appear  before  the  Coiirt  with  such  an  issue  and  the  most  skillful 
lawyer  in  the  country  should  appear  on  the  other  side,  the  Court 
would  put  aside,  as  it  has  often  done,  the  learned  argummto  and 
declare  that  It  was  txnmd  by  the  simple  terms  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  venture  to  think  there  is  not  a  person  ta  the  United 
Stetes,  Sociallsf,  Communist,  Anarchist,  or  what  not,  but  would. 
If  he  were  denied  any  constitutional  right  under  some  law  passed 
by  a  Stete  legiSUture  or  by  the  Congress*  at  once  appeal  to  the 
courte  to  declare  such  law  void. 

"It  may  be  well  to  remember  that  this  denial  of  the  power  of 
the  Court  to  declare  a  stetute  unconstitutional  waa  bom  of  par- 
tisan politics.  It  has  never  been  seriously  urged  exc^  to  heated 
party  confllcto  to  which  the  Court  refxised  to  bend  ite  opinions 
to  conform  to  partisan  demands.  Let  lis  place  this  doctrtoe  of 
impotency  upon  the  part  of  the  Court  where  It  belongs,  and  that 
Is  with  bltod  partisanship.  When  you  destroy  the  Court's  power, 
you  pvill  down  the  pillars  of  the  temple. 

"1  do  not  mean  to  say  the  decisions  of  the  Ooivt  are  above 
criticism  or  that  the  people  should  not  be  entirely  free  to  ex- 
press their  views  touching  the  decisions  of  the  Court.  But  I  do 
mean  to  say  that  without  the  power  of  the  Court  to  declare  acte 
of  Congress  In  contravention  to  the  Constitution  void,  the  C<m- 
stltution  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  disappears,  and  we  pass 
from  a  constitutional  government  to  a  parliamentary  government 
or  a  dictatorial  government,  and  every  right,  every  privilege,  every 
guaranty  of  personal  liberty  which  the  people  have  written  Into 
the  Constitution  become  the  plajrthings  of  politics,  and  the  Court 
the  cowed  slaves  of  partisan  dlctetlon. 

"The  Supreme  Court  is  not  a  dlvtoe  institution,  and  Ite  mem- 
bers are  not  always  wholly  exempt  from  the  Influence  of  politics. 
But,  In  my  opinion.  It  is  ths  most  nearly  perfect  human  institu- 
tion yet  devised  by  the  wit  of  man  for  the  dispensation  of  Justice 
and  for  the  preservation  of  liberty  aa  defined  by  the  people  them- 
selves m  the  MMurter  oadar  wtileh  they  have  dadarad  thalr  daaiiv 
to  Uv«." 


In  his  June  •  radio  qpeeeh.  the  Prealdent  allagas  the 
Court's  neglect  of  what  he  calls  "the  wdfare  elanae."    Hla 
sion  of  the  constltutloaal  power  of  the  Oongreaa  la  that  tt 
levy  taxee    •     •    •    and  provide  for  the  ccimmen  defaaaa 
the  genoal  welfare  of  the  United  States."    Let  aae  quote 
exact  language: 

"I  hope  that  you  have  reread  the  Oonstitutloa  of  the  UaftaA 
Stetee.    Like  ttie  Bible,  It  ought  to  be  read  agato  aad  agato. 

"It  is  an  easy  doctunent  to  understand  utmn  you  remambar 
that  It  was  called  toto  being  because  the  ArOdea  of  ObnfederatlOD 
under  which  the  ordinal  13  States  tried  to  operate  after  ttaa 
Revolution  showed  the  need  of  a  national  government  with  power 
enough  to  handle  national  problems,  m  tta  pnwunlfla  the  Con- 
stitution stetes  that  it  was  Intended  to  form  a  more  perfeet 
Union  and  promote  the  gmeral  wrifare;  and  the  pcmmu  gtVen  to 
the  Congress  to  carry  out  thoee  purposea  can  be  beat  deacjlbad 
by  saying  that  they  were  all  the  powers  needed  to  nteet  eadH  aad 
every  problem  which  then  had  a  national  character  and  whMii 
could  not  be  met  by  merely  local  action. 

"But  the  framera  went  further.  Having  to  nitod  that  la  mo- 
ceedlng  generations  many  othor  problems  then  Tandraamed  of 
would  become  national  problems,  they  gave  to  the  rnngraaa  tbe 
ample  broad  powers  'to  levy  taxes  •  •  •  and  provide  far  ttaa 
oonunon  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  uaitcd  Stetea.' 

"That,  my  friends,  is  what  I  honestly  believe  to  have  bean  the 
dear  and  underlying  purpose  of  the  patrlota  who  wrote  a  Fadaml 
Constitution  to  create  a  national  govemmeat  with  Ti»*^f^r»l  poww. 
totended  as  they  said,  'to  form  a  mora  parfMt  uataa  •  •  • 
for  oiirselves  and  our  posterity.' " 

The  most  charitable  comment  on  his  Idea  6t  the  welfare  '■'trir 
Is  that  the  President  Is  utterly  misteken  to  hla  oonoeptloa  or 
memory  of  the  language.  The  power  to  the  Oongreaa  that  he  wen^ 
have  his  listeners  believe  really  exlste  is  not  to  be  found  to  ttaa 
Constitution.    What  that  Instrument  actually  aaya  la  this: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  levy  and  colleet  taxes,  iliitln. 
impoete,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debte  and  provide  for  the  eommtm 
defense  and  g^ieral  welfare  of  the  United  States." 

Let  us  examtoe  briefly  the  reasons  for  the  !*H"tlDn  la  t(M 
Constitution  of  this  particular  clause  and  attempt  to  set  forth  ite 
exsct  meaning.  To  this  end  we  turn  to  the  Journal  of  the  Coaven- 
tlon,  August  21.    I  quote: 

"Oovemor  Livingston,  frmn  the  Committee  of  Bevea,  to  whoen 
was  referred  the  propositions  req>ecting  the  debte  of  the  several 
Stetes,  and  also  the  militia,  entered  on  the  IStta  Instant.  deUverad 
the  following  report: 

"  The  Legislature  of  the  United  States  shall  have  power  to  fiMlll 
the  engagemente  which  have  been  entered  into  ty  Congrees,  aad 
to  discharge  as  well  Ute  debte  of  the  United  Stetes  and  the  deMa 
Incurred  fc^  the  several  States  during  the  late  war.  Sot  tt«  fT^r*^ 
defease  and  general  welfare.'  " 

The  orlgto  of  this  proposal  lies  to  the  eighth  of  the  arttotea  «( 
Confederation.  There  we  find  that,  "all  chargee  of  war  aad  aB 
other  expenses  that  rtudl  be  tomared  foe  the  f^— "mi  dafeoaa 
and  general  welfare,  aad  aUowed  by  the  United  Stataa  ta  ikm- 
gress  assembled,  shall  be  d^rayed  out  of  a 

It  must  be  adaittted  that  many  peraena  las 
Msume  the  President  is,  have  diatocted  the 
clause.  It  is  a  dlscusston  which  goee  back  to  the  Ufatlrae  of  ttaa 
f ramMS  of  the  Ccnstitatlon.  In  a  letter  to  Jaraea  Madlaoa,  la 
1830,  Andrew  Stevenson  said  that  the  terme  "oooamon  defense"  aad 
''general  welfare"  were  atUl  regarded  by  eeoM  aa  aMei^eyim  to  Oev- 
grees  a  substantive  aad  todeftotte  power. 

In  reply,  under  date  of  November  IT,  1880.  Mr.  Madison  wrote 
at  length.  I  oommend  to  all  who  are  totereatad  In  the  weJfaw 
clause  to  read  this  letter  car^ully.  After  traoiag  the  artgto 
and  history  of  the  clause,  as  well  as  Ms  oooraa  ttaioogh  tf 
vention.  Madison  said: 

"If  it  be  asked  why  the  terms  'common  defanaa*  and 
welfare',  if  not  meant  to  convey  the  oomprehenalva  power,  whiflh 
taken  literally  they  expreea,  were  not  quallflad  and  explahwd  hf 
some  reference  to  the  psrtlcular  powers  subjotaed.  the  aaswar  la 
at  hand,  that  althoui^  it  might  easily  have  been  doate.  yet  the 
omission  Is  accounted  for  by  an  laattenttoa  to  ttaa  phraeaalogy. 
occasioned,  doubtless,  by  ite  identity  with  the  hai 
attached  to  It  to  the  Instnunent  from  whloh  It  waa  Ikmuw 

In  the  writings  of  Madison  is  a  meanoraadum  wlattng  to 
letter  I  have  Just  mentioned.    I  find  this: 

"•  *  *  it  was  not  the  Intention  of  the  general  or  of  the  State 
conventions  to  express  by  the  tise  of  the  terms  'common  defense* 
and  'general  welfare',  a  substantive  and  indefinite  power;  or  to 
Imply  that  the  general  terms  were  not  to  be  explained  and  limited 
by  the  q[}eclfled  power,  succeeding,  to  like  manner  as  they  ware 
explatoed  and  limited  in  the  former  Artldee  of  Oonfederation  from 
which  the  terms  were  taken." 

In  short,  there  Is  no  foundation  for  the  fear  sxpireaaad  by 
Richard  Henry  Lee  in  letters  to  Samuel  Adams  and  the  Oovemor  of 
Virginia  to  1787,  that  this  clause  would  permit  the  "submission  to 
Congress  of  every  object  of  htmian  legislation."  Tet  the  Preatdaat 
to  the  apaaph  I  have  menttened,  implied  that  It  might  be  ao 
and  that  he  waate  a  Oourt  which  Is  "wllllag  to  auoroa  ttaa 
atttutlon  aa  written."  But  there  is  no  eootfort  to  be  dartvod 
the  geiiaoii  aolf  a  itmmmt  ttala  la  nnanHii 
to  ooateto  no  provMon  of  power  to  aaaet  aay 
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It  ti  a  Umttetkm  upon  tb* 


IM  m»  ntar  to  ttw 


at  tiM  Utalted  maXm,  and 


In  tlM  Dtftnooth  OoUaft 


tiSn'*  omtan  aaok  CbMtf  JuMm  Manluril  noted  bis  dlo- 


bring  >enui  to  oa  tbo  dlstcMO  o(  tb* 
Oourt    Tbcy  can  wdl  «j  tdth 


c(  tha 

tbte  Jndgmantk  it  baa  not  far  ona  mcmant 
afcnlt.  and  imgrarkwa  la  ttia  taik  de- 
i^yi»«i»t  In  i^kb  tbla  Oourt  atanda 
fta  zdatton  to  tba  lUtkm.  at  large,  la  full  o(  perplazUtoB  and 
^^  —lannenta.  It  to  eaOad  19011  to  decide  on  caueea  betvena 
U  dtatwit  0tatM,  lielButiii  a  State  and  Iti  dtiaens,  and 
lUteaBt  8tat«^  R  atandi.  tberefore.  la  tba  mldat  at 
and  rtfaMee  of  oonfUcting  partlaa.  vltb  tba  moat  nio- 
Intnaete  wm*^'**  *"  **■  '•^**  Undv  aubb  etrcumstanoea 
It  new' can  bava  a  mottva  to  do  more  tban  tta  duty;  and  I  tniet 
n  wm  alvan  be  found  to  powiM  llxunaea  anough  to  do  tbat. 
•  •  *  It  kaoC  f or  JodgM  to  Usten  to  tba  Toloe  oT  p«nniaalT« 
Mk  or  popular  aapaaL  We  bare  notblng  to  do  but  to  pro- 
.  tba  lav  aa  we  find  It;  and  bavlng  dona  tbla.  our  Juattfi« 
1  nwt  be  Mt  to  tba  tanperOal  judgment  of  our  oounttT." 
It  la  In  tbbi  nMt  w  deelza  to  baire  tba  Oourt  rendor  Ita 
•oMoiH.  It  nraKnot  ba  nwfad  by  tba  eQllrttattnne  of  frlenda 
r  tbe  tbreaits  «(  foaa.   It  araat  ba  tree  Cram  anproa<d&  and  above 

1 Bo  hng  aa  it  lamalna  tba  free  and  inde- 

bodr  tba  fattere  Intendad  tt  to  ba.  buman  rli^rta  and 
^^^-      ie  ealit  in  the  Vblted  Statea. 

prapoeal  le  oC  Ibe  grareet  coooem  to  tbe  rank 

and  file  at  Amltane  wbo  cnjoj  tbe  Weeetngi  at  treedom  tkom 

form  at  auf  eminent.    Tbe  n<Ai  and  powerful 

f ooBd  wafB  and  meana  to  protect  thwnertTee  under 

■imeiiaieii!     9r  tbe  penaiBn  of  tbe  pradbag  measure. 

Uli  the  meee  at  eoaHbon  people  taTSe  United  Statea  wbo  wlU 

and  tt  wa  be  a  mbme  wbIA  camiot  ba  corrected  by  Oon- 

Jnetlcea  wbo  wlU  undertake  to  elter 
Interptetatkm  wUl  take  odloe  for 
lite,  and  nieienai  taoM  not  reoaeva  tban.    It  will  be  powerteea 
tiM  mieeblaf . 

at  tta  propoaad  tew  la  to  maie  tba  Simreae  Oourt 

to  Hm  wflteT OengTMi.    It  tba  pneant  Oongreai  can 

Oourt.  subaequent  nnngrtieeM  will  not  per- 

to  ba  tbwwted.    Wbatber  tbe  Juatlcea  ibould 

to  tba  will  ol  OeogrMN  or  abouM  oarl- 

tfMlr  tnrtepenrtenne  tba  Suprena  Oourt 

otaetlon  agalnet  uneonatltutlonal  laws. 

Oovammant  oar  fonCatbare  eotabilebad. 

wtparlanoe  wltb  Judges  under  tba  domlna- 

mm9t  tb»  warn  md  tba  Brmib  FecUaoMnl    la  tba  Dadaratlon 

«r  aMMSiiiMattay  Ml  fortb  to  a '^oaadld  world",  ee  tbat  future 

-'  -^ — * bat  one  of  tba  grata 

I  Me  ' 

tnrare  of  tbabr 


p— ulfaw  1^  wad  and  proftt  tbwrfroi 

SmSSS tSSbls  will  alone  i?Crti 
tfea'aMOOBl  iii  pif  mil  «f  tboir  ealarlea. 


1m 


tbey  bad  ellMlnated  tbla  torn  of 

to  aona.   Tbey  ptamad  to  put  tt 

or  Oeagiaei,  «  botb.  eltbv  to 

to  bear  upon  than  to  tba  torn 

of  tba 

a  aaw  goMmBent  of  bi 

tba  iMdtbaaaered  dutf  of 

Itef  aougbt  ta  nMba  a«taia 

rlgbte  of  AaMfflcaa  «H&na  ailgM  not  ba 


ttitba 


mmi.jr^m^mm  cSmm  m»  fSiSmmm  at  m  amy  im  fad 
ilgfct  o  laflriif  Sif  iiif  irt PS  §t  aatf  wtllsg,  Ifcy  tUM  «■>  tw  ba 


tta  ftebt  of  trial  bjr  Jury,  tba  rlgbt  to  be  aeenre  tn  ooaH  peraoi 
■apenTtbe  rlgbt  not  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  tor  tbe 
o^ee.  tiaedam  tram  as  po^  facto  tewa  and  bllle  of  attainder,  and 
tba  rlgbt  of  every  pereon  not  to  be  forced  to  teettf y  egalnst  blm- 
mll  TeTT*"  of  tbeee  guarantiee  baa  on  various  occaalnna  been  violated 
br  an  act  of  Oongrean 

At  tba  eloae  of  tbe  CSvU  War  tba  State  of  lOeeocin  attempted 
to  dnctve  mlnlsterB  of  tbe  rlgbt  to  eserdae  their  divine  oaUlng 
iininee  tbay  ahould  flnt  take  an  oatb  to  tbe  effect  that  they  bad 
not  aided  or  aven  sympathlaed  with  the  Confederate  eauae:  a 
anm—  oiithH*«?  prleet  who  bad  not  taken  the  oath  wae  otrn- 
vieted  and  thrown  into  Jail  for  the  bi|^  crime  of  preaching 
tho  goepal  In  a  land  twi^"g  of  its  rellgioua  freedom.  In  thoee 
daya  of  paeetnn  and  prajudlce  only  an  independent  tribunal  of 
tbe  Uilagrlty  and  diaraeter  of  the  Siqprcme  Oourt  could  have 
raaetaed  ou*  tta  protecting  erm  as  the  Oourt  did  when  in  the 
eeee  of  Cumminga  v.  JflesoMri  (4  WalL  277).  it  declared  tha 
law  iiiMmnatttiithinel 

In  tbat  terrible  «a,  Oongreas  reflected  popular  eentiment  and 
^nm  i^t¥tt  biMUy  engaged  in  paeeing  laws  establishing  military 
eommlHloiMi  and  divesting  eouthemers  of  their  civil  and  political 
righta — lawB  which  were  aleo  dedared  uncoostttutional  by  ttom 
Bupwm^  Oourt.  And  tt  was  ODty  recently  that  the  Cknirt. 
through  Justice  Brandeis.  had  to  extend  i»oteetioo  to  the  de- 

rdMxts  of  a  disabled  veteran  because  Congress  had  attempted 
tha  ■w«"«"»y  Act  to  forfeit  the  proceeds  of  term  insuranoe 
Which  tbe  aovemment  bad  eolemnly  agreed  to  pay.  If  tbe 
KiytMu*  Court  of  the  land  la  to  be  packed  so  tibat  all  measures 
tnio^^^H  In  law  win  be  given  the  stamp  of  approval,  to  whom 
can  tba  people  turn  for  protecticm  when  ttieir  Ubertlee  are  In- 
vaded by  an  act  of  Congreee? 

Let  no  one  be  deceived  by  breast  beating  and  proteatatlima  of 
worthy  moCtvee.  If  we  eataWish  the  precedent  of  packing  the 
Court  for  the  purpoee  of  bending  it  to  the  will  of  the  President 
Mi4  Congress,  tt  will  soean  the  end  of  eonstituttonal  government. 
If  at  any  time  hereafter  the  Supreme  Court  should  attempt  to 
reamert  ita  constitutional  power  aa  the  guardian  of  the  people's 
Uherties,  it  will  cmly  be  neceeeary  for  a  strong  Preeident  with  a 
majority  In  Coaigress  to  increase  tbe  number  of  the  Justicee  for 
tbe  purpoee  of  nullifying  tbe  decision  and  putting  into  effect  any 
measure  tbe  President  and  Congreee  should  desire.  In  such  cases 
It  eoxild  not  be  alleged  tbat  such  a  procedura  Is  not  in  keeping 
wltb  our  institutions,  bscause  tbe  precedent  would  have  been  ee- 
taWlrtwl,  Tbe  frantic  attempt  of  tbe  partisans  of  the  President's 
proposal  to  oonstrus  previous  cbsngas  In  tba  mamberehip  of  tba 
Oourt  as  attampte  to  pack  tba  Oourt  abows  tba  importancs  tbat 
would  be  attaebad  to  any  frank  and  outright  proosdant.  Mo 
longer  would  tbe  Oonatltutlon  be  a  haven  of  refuge  for  tba  op- 
It  would  be  a  realllant  and  unstable  dooumant,  tba 


«*^*«"g  of  wblob  would  depend  entirely  upon  tbe  oomplexlon  of 
Oongriee. 

intb  a  majorl^  In  Crmgnm,  all  three  branebes  of  Oovemment 
eould  be  breiugbt  under  the  dominance  of  tbe  lieeutlve  power. 
It  iB  e— ^tiil  on  behalf  of  tbe  President  tbat  ba  has  no  intention 
of  eataMlehlng  a  dletatorsblp.  and  this  may  be  aooepted  as  a  cor- 
reel  ■tetemeni  of  tbe  Prasldentii  attitude.  But  be  baa  reeorted 
to  aeene  which  tbe  IMbar  of  bla  Country  has  obaraeterlaed  aa 
the  oortomary  weapon  by  wblob  tree  governments  an  daitroyed. 
A  man  may  have  no  Intention  of  oonmltting  burglanr.  but  tf  be 
le  tbund  with  a  burglar'e  tools  he  cannot  complain  if  be  himself 
Is  bcought  under  eusplolon.  The  Preeident  does  not  help  to  allay 
the  sumlelon  of  dletatorrtUp  when  he  refers  to  a  "tbree-hone 
team**  imleh  be  would  make  ptin  together,  giving  us  to  understand 
that  he  would  eraok  the  whip  over  all  three  branebes  of  Oovem- 

BMttt. 

Thla  leeue  Is  too  grave  to  be  placed  on  the  beels  of  party 
loyalty.   Many  of  thoee  wbo  whole-heartedly  eympatbiae  with  tbe 
Heeldeiil'a  obJeeMvee,  are  opposed  to  tbe  method  wblob  he  would 
method  thM  hM  been  eondemned  by  etety  eUteeman 
of  goverusMBt  wbo  has  heretofore  ever  exproMad  an 
oB  the  eubjeet.    Mo  matter  how  merHorlous  the  leilsla- 
to  be  enaetad,  tbe  i^rlee  Is  too  great  to  pay  tor  the  eaie  of 
Oder  the  laeh  of  a  taneled  or  real  emergiMMy.   Tba  proposal 
at  tha  firy  vttala  of  our  form  of  eonstltutlonal  govem- 
it.   Ttaoea  of  tie  wbo  would  guard  our  Instttutlons  from  this 


tuated  only  by  a  desire  to  preeerve  for  our  ooe- 
ot  eonetltutlonal  treedom  which  we  and  our  rata* 
haft  Mjeyed  for  IM  yean. 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH  CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


The  United  States  Supreme  Court 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


C9 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  BULKLEY 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  Mav  19  ilegislative  day  of  Thursday.  May  13) , 

1937 


ARTICLE  BY  HENBY  M.  HART,  Je^  APRIL  16.  1837 


Mr.  BUIKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recorb  an  argu- 
ment by  Henry  M.  Hart,  Jr.,  which  appeared  in  the  Harvard 
Alumni  BuDetin  on  April  16. 1937.  cntitied  "The  United  States 
Supreme  Court:  An  Argument  on  the  President's  Side." 

Ther«  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcorb,  as  follows: 

President  Conant's  public  sUtement  opposing  the  propoeed  m- 
crease  In  the  number  of  Supreme  Ooxirt  Justices  raises  severs! 
Questloos  which  Invite  further  consideration,  bearing  both  upon 
the  merits  of  the  proposal  itself  and  upon  the  prooees  by  which 
oplnlcm  Is  being  formed  on  the  Issue.  ^ 

Plrst  President  Roosevelt  Is  described  as  attempting  to  "P»<* 
the  Court  m  order  "to  affect  decisions  on  the  oonstltutionaUty  of 
acts  at  Congress."  Like  so  many  expressions  which  achieve  wide 
popular  currency,  "pwklng  the  Oovirt"  contains  a  criUcal  am- 
bSulty.  Does  it  mean,  as  the  analogy  to  Juries  and  the  House  of 
LOTds  suggests,  that  President  Roosevelt  la  attempting  to  secure 
spedfle  decisions  on  spedflc  legislation  from  subservient  Justices 
pledteed  to  render  8u<A  ctodslons?  If  so,  the  charge  enoountera  the 
dlfflcvUUes  that,  under  our  system.  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Oo\irt, 
once  appointed,  are  Independent  of  the  Executive;  that  ap- 
pointees of  a  character  mean  enough  not  to  exercise  that  in- 
dependence in  acmie  cases  would  be  the  surest  ultimately  to 
abuse  It  In  others,  and  so  to  defeat  the  larger  purpose:  that.  In- 
deed, experience  has  shown  that  the  Independence  will  be  exer- 
cised and  that  the  attempt  to  predetermine  future  votes  Is  futile. 
Xnilesa  those  difficulties  are  met.  the  chsrge  casts  a  reflection  upon 
the  integrity  of  the  Prsaidant,  the  Senate,  and  the  prospecUve  v- 
polntees.  which  seems  out  ot  place  in  anticipation  of  the  event. 
And  it  reflects  also  upon  present  members  of  the  Ootirt  whose  con- 
currence would  be  necessary  to  make  the  scheme  effective. 

Or  does  the  expression  stanply  describe  an  effort  to  secure  more 
JuBtlees  ot  a  certain  east  of  mind — tn  this  case  Justices  who  will 
practice  the  Judicial  self-restraint  exemplified  by  Holmes.  Brandels. 
Stone,  and  Cardozo?  This  Is  qiUte  a  different  matter.  For.  of 
course.  Presldwits  In  the  pest  have  steadily  thxis  Inquired,  with 
entm  propriety,  at  toast  mto  the  philosophic  attitude  of  proa- 
psctive  ^^Mlntees  toward  the  Constitution,  and  often  into  their 
^ws  on  the  sufaetantive  Issues  of  the  day.  There  remains,  indeed, 
the  serious  question  whether  a  President,  with  the  concurrence  of 
OongresB.  should  be  pOTmitted  to  create  an  opportunity  to  do  this 
with  iwpnrt  to  six  members  of  the  Court  aU  at  once.  But  ttw 
gravity  and  difficulty  of  this  question  are  obscured  by  the  emotional 
sloipui,  "packing  the  Court." 

Second.  President  Oonaat  sees  In  the  propceal,  as  mary  others 
have  seen,  a  threat  to  "freadom  of  qwech  and  taqulrf",  to  liberty 
itidf."     He  refers  to  "the  number  of  mshinres  In  whldi  the 

Suprams  Court  served  to  protect  ths  fundamental  prtnclplcs  of  m 

free  oountry^-freedom  of  apeedh  and  assembly ."  He  does  not  sug- 
gest that  these  pexaonal  liberttes  will  net  be  safe  for  the  time 
bemg,  evaa  in  the  haatto  of  the  pttjpoeed  vmw  Josttaea.  Rather 
«•  w  asked  to  look  totPMid  to  •  later  crtals  when  the  faandattou 
T.»««» — App       19 


of  democratic  society  are  cnmbllng.  If  the  second  of  the  two 
meanings  of  "pacldng  the  Court"  Is  the  proper  one.  this  is  an 
ejqjresslon  of  fear  that  a  proposal  now  advanced  for  a  defensibl*. 
purpose  will.  If  adopted,  be  later  perverted  for  a  sinister  one.  , 

Whether  the  siirvival  of  personal  liberties  In  the  United  State* 
ij  so  largely  depenlent  upon  the  Supreme  Court  rs  this  waminf 
ixnplles  is  worth  Inquiry.     That  a  healthy  state  of  civil  society, 
and  not  the  Court,  is  the  ultimate  safeguard  of  all  clvU  liberty 
wotild  have  seemed  axiomatic  were  It  not  so  widely  assumed  to 
the  contrary — and  now  with  the  authority  of  the  country's  xm- 
offlcial  first  minister  of  education.    So  far  as  concerns  the  Interest 
most  immediately  dear  to  a  university — ^freedom  of  scholarly  in- 
quiry   and    eiq>resslon — ^the    assumption    plainly    wUl    not    hold. 
That  interest  can  be  in^Milred  in  ways  too  subtle  to  be  vindi- 
cated, in  any  Important  degree,  by  the  relatively  crude  mechanism 
of  constitutional  guarantees  invoked  in  litigation.    Its  protection 
depends,  as  It  always  has  depended,  upon  the  vigilance  of  a  free 
people,   convinced   of   its  importance.     Courts   are   not   barrlen 
against  mischiefs  like  the  teachers'  oath  acts.     Is  the  case  sig- 
nificantly different  as  to  those  other  liberties  of  expression  which 
members  of  a  university  exercise  in  common  with  aU  cltteens? 
To  conceive  of  a  situation  In  which  the  Supreme  Court  first  re- 
pels an  assault  upon  personal  liberties  and  Is  then  sought  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  Congress  and  the  President,  we  mtist  conceive  slso 
of  the  circumstances  vmder  which  Congress  ot  the  President  would 
either  desire  or  dare  so  to  act.    The  assmnptlon  is  that  what  Is 
now  done  will  have  a  bearing — In  such  a  climate  of  national  c^ln- 
lon — on  what  then  hi^pens.    But  does  experience  show  that  the 
actions  of  a  would-be  dictator  are  thus  determined  by  jjrecedent? 
Are  popular  majorities,  stirred  by  deep  forces  to  give  support  to 
such  a  leader,  thus  respectful  of  the  guidance  of  the  past?    The 
assvmiption  is  also  that  the  Supreme  Coiui;  itself  would  be  un- 
affected by  the  forces  which  made  for  such  a  state  of  opinion.    It 
is  a  relevant  but  minor  point  that,  so  far  as  constitutional  power 
goea,  many  members  of  the  present  Covirt  have  consistently  taken  a 
restrictive  view  of  the  scope  of  civil  liberties,  even  In  normal  times. 
The  major  point  can  be  made  by  recalling  that  the  Supreme  Court 
did  not  decide  Ex  parte  MUllgan  untn  after  i^pomattox;   that 
Abramt  v.  United  States  fairly  represents  its  attitude  during  the 
Great  War.    These  facts  should  be  a  warning  against  easy  confi- 
dence that  In  some  dread  cataclysm  of  the  future  the  Court  as  an 
institution  will  set  itself  in  such  matters  against  the  emotional 
temper  of  the  times.    But  suppose  that  the  Court  does  so  set  Itself. 
What  then?    Decisions  of  the  Court  defending  civil  Ubertlea.  It 
must  be  rem«nbered,  are  an  infinitesimal  part  of  aH  the  Instances 
occurring  in  the  Nation,  whether  in  normal  times  or  emergency, 
in  which  dvll  liberties  are  brought  into  question.    Of  course,  thoaa 
decisions  have  large  symbolic  value.    But,  so  far  as  Jiidldal  action 
coimU  at  sU.  what  is  primarily  decisive  Is  the  action  of  trial  courts 
ftT>rt  Juries,  which  the  Supreme  Court  can  only  in  a  limited  measure 
control:  ft^vl  trial  courts  and  Juries,  even  more  than  the  Supreme 
Court,  are  responsive  to  deeply  felt  c\irrents  of  popular  opinion. 
Again  and  sgain  we  are  thiis  thrust  back  upon  the  question. 
What  Is  It  which  will  set  those  currents  of  anger  and  Intolerance 
in  motion?    It  Is  no  service  to  the  cause  of  civil  llbMty  to  neg- 
lect this  Inescapable  nexus  between  the  satisfaction  of  the  reaaon- 
able  wants  of  T"'*"if<"«^  and  the  survival  of  democratic  prooeMes. 
Two  conditions  will  be  lndlq>ensable  to  the  success,  or  near  SttC- 
cees,  of  any  movement  seeking  a  violent  break  from  estahlUhed 
ways.    The  first  will  be  many  empty  stomachs,  the  second  wlde- 
Rjread  despair  of  filling  those  stomachs  by  the  estabUtfied  ways. 
Consideration  of  the  relation  of  President  Roosevelt's  propoaal  to 
the  future  of  personal  liberty  must  lncl\ide  consideration  of  the 
relation  of  his  larger  pxupoees  to  the  avoidance  of  those  two  oon- 
dltlons.  ^ 

Third.  Of  these  broader  questions.  President  Oonant  say:  T; 
am  not  one  who  believee  that  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  confront  the  country  with  no  serious  problems.  I  beUere 
they  do."  The  limitation  of  this  statement  to  the  "recent  de- 
cisions" of  the  Court  may  convey  the  impression  that  we  have  to 
do  solely  with  a  current  controversy  between  President  Booaerdt 
>T»d  a  transient  majority  of  the  Sv^veme  Court.  Sudi.  of  ooorae. 
Is  not  the  fact.  We  are  witnessing  the  culmination  of  a  hlstorle 
in  a  disaster  foreKen.  ••  loog  ago  •■  1908.  by  Ur.  Joettoe 
la  bis  i1lT"'n^'"g  opinion  m  LoeAner  t.  New  York,  In  whMi 
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flTe  lusMoes  held  that  a  State  law  fortolddlxig  employees  In  bake- 
ahopB  to  work  more  than  00  hours  a  week  was  arbitrary  and  c&- 
inlckNia,  and  bore  no  reaaonaUe  lelafelon  to  any  legitimate  pur- 
pose of  government.  Such  cases  as  the  child-labor  case  (1918), 
thr  Adatr  case  (190S),  and  Coppo0«  t.  Kaiuat  (1916),  have  sub- 
stanttaUy  tbs  same  contemporary  slgnlflcanoe  as  the  A.  A.  A.  case, 
the  Ouffey  coal  case,  and  the  New  York  mlnlm\im-wage  case. 

President  Cbnant  does  not  elaborate  upon  the  "serlotis  prob- 
lems" with  which  the  country  is  confronted,  except  to  express  his 
own  preference  for  "the  present  Constitution  as  written,  but  as 
Interpreted  by  the  minority  of  the  present  Court."  Yet  the  Impli- 
cations at  that  statement  are  at  thie  essence  at  the  question.  For 
the  differences  between  the  majority  and  the  minority  at  the  pres- 
ent Court  an  not  differences  as  to  what  is  good  for  the  country. 
They  are  differences  as  to  how  fsr  the  Court  can  properly  go, 
under  the  OoBstltutifm.  In  Imposing  its  own  view  of  what  the 
country's  good  Is.  One  who  alines  >»»m«»if  with  the  minority  of 
the  Court,  therefore  alines  himself  with  the  opinion,  which  Is 
widely  and  seriously  held,  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  over- 
stepped the  limits  of  its  appropriate  functions  imder  the  Consti- 
tution. But  what  does  this  mean?  It  means  that  because  of  the 
unconstltutlaial  action — in  effect— of  five  or  six  men,  women  In 
New  York  must  continue  to  lab<v  tar  Inadequate  wages.  (This 
letter  was  written  before  the  recent  decision  upholding,  by  virtue 
at  me  Justice's  change  of  vote,  the  Washington  minimum-wage 
law  for  women.  Thia  decision  places  the  Court's  own  authority 
behind  the  statement  that  earlier  decisions  invalidating  such 
leglslatHm  were  themselves  "uncoostitutlonal."  It  underscores  the 
problem  presented  by  the  continued  presence  of  four  Justices  who 
stlU  regard  themselves  as  authorlxed.  under  the  Constitution,  to 
pronounce  even  so  familiar  a  type  of  regulatory  measure  as  this, 
beyond  doubt,  arbitrary  and  capricious  and  without  reasonable 
relatl(»  to  any  legitimate  purpose  of  government.)  Children 
must  be  kept  in  factories.  The  legitimate  alms  of  labor  organlza- 
Uoos  must  be  frustrated.  Widespread  defiance  of  law  must  be 
exkcoaraced  by  lawless  judicial  dedslcms.  The  efforts  of  Congress 
to  master  natlofnsl  economic  problems  must  again  and  again  be 
smharrassed.  delayed,  or  nullllled. 

These  are  serious  problems.  Indeed.  They  are  the  more  serious 
because  they  are  problems  arising  out  of  the  state  of  mind  of  con- 
sdentlous  Justices,  exercising  normany  tmrestralned  power,  who, 
being  coosdenttous.  are,  of  course,  oxitslde  the  purview  of  the 
oorreetlve  process  of  impeachment.  And  they  are  problems  of  lib- 
erty. They  are  problems  of  actual  InqMlrment  of  present  liberty 
which  have  to  be  taken  into  account  no  less  fully  than  problems 
of  hypothetical  danger  to  future  liberty.  Diagnosis  of  the  evil 
must  precede  consideration  of  the  cure.  The  ovenrtielmlngly  hnr 
portant  Issue  now  before  the  country  is  to  determine  whether  the 
•SMTted  evil  Is  a  real  one.  The  keenness  with  which  any  commen- 
tator nallaes  the  gravity  of  the  prOUem  to  which  the  President's 
proposal  ts  addressed  and  the  carefulness  with  which  the  problem 
is  stated  ftnrnlsh  the  best  Index  to  the  adequacy  of  the  comment. 

The  tmportaace  of  formulation  of  the  problem  In  discussion  of 
the  curs  Is  wtly  illustrated  at  two  points  in  President  Oonant's 
statement.  Thus,  attention  la  called  to  the  need  of  trr^mintT^g 
with  the  greatest  care  the  claim  that  an  emergency  exists,  lest  "the 
ooontry  may  proceed  under  the  banner  of  emergency  legislation 
down  a  roed  which  leads  to  the  abcditlon  of  democratic  govem- 
msot."  A  propossd  whittling  away  of  constitutional  limitations 
Is  one  matter.  An  accompU^ed  whittling  away  of  constitutional 
Is  another.  If  the  second  Is  the  true  problem,  its  ultl- 
Mlntlon,  by  whatever  means  adopted,  wUl  entaU  not  the 
•hatttlfltt  of  democratle  government  but  its  restoratlan.  Democ- 
ncy,  fitnted  a  breathing  spell  between  the  last  depression  and  the 
nnrt.  nay  hurry  to  restore  to  ttsdf  Its  own  powers,  where  it  should 
be  irtov  to  tree  ttadf  from  its  own  restraints. 

AcitB,  President  Oonant  f oroefuBy  points  out  that  "the  appeal 
of  law  Is  in  the  last  raaort  to  the  conscience  of  mankind",  and 
that  It  Is  Important  that  law  should  satisfy  that  conscience.  But 
he  coasMew  the  application  of  this  canon  only  to  the  S^resldent's 
proposaL  Is  the  New  Yotk.  minimum-wage  eaee  satlafMtory  to 
the  ooasdence  of  mankind?  Or  the  child-labor  case?  Is  the 
wasdence  of  mankliKt  satisfied  that  a  narrow  majority  of  Su- 
pnoM  Oourt  Juskloes  should  continue  to  hand  down  other  de- 
dalom  which  it  is  reascmable  to  believe  are  Inqvoper  for  them  to 
head  down?  These  questions  cut  deq>.  RfftprmslMo  men.  of 
vrfaafesner  political  faith,  have  earnestly  to  ask  themselves  whether 
the  iBfcreaslng  popular  dlasatlaf action  with  the  Oourt  may  not  so 
uadarmmsi  re^Mct  for  the  Court,  and  for  all  courts,  as  to  threaten 
damage  far  exceeding  anything  which,  by  any  calm  view,  may  be 
anticipated  from  President  Roosevelt's  suggestion. 

Vocoth.  If  an  evU  exists,  what  solutions  are  possible  other  than 
IMdeat  Roosevelt's  prc^wsal?  Grave  diOcultles  are  involved  In 
•n  the  various  drafts  of  a  constitutional  amendment.  President 
Oo^»t  recogniaes  this  in  declaring  his  own  preference  for  "the 
y«m>  Constitution  as  written."  One  such  amendment,  how- 
ever, be  doea  mention.  "Iven  the  proposal  now  before  the  Senate", 
he  saya,  ns  cast  as  a  constitutkmal  amendment  (thereby  fixing  the 
alM  of  the  Oourt)  ml^t  be  defensible."  Surely  this  amendment 
would  be  particularly  dUBcult  to  defend.  The  clearest  objection 
S.*?*^^"*  Booeevelfs  plan  U  that  a  Oourt  of  15  Is  too  large. 
Th^  objection  can  be  outweighed  only  Iqr  the  belief  that  greyer 
,  daayrs  threaten  the  Oourt  and  the  oouhtry  than  the  danger  of  a 
a^uersone  memhenihlp.  Such  an  amendment  would  f*>»i^?rl^  the 
OMBt  with  a  peiaaaaent  haiidlcap  In  order  to  ramedy  an  «vfl 
«hl6h.  tt  can  be  hoped,  wm  be  temporary.    The  whole  AmcflcaD 


tradition  of  a  flexible  constitutionalism  would  be  a  reproach  to 
such  hand-to-mouth  statesmanship. 

Although  President  Conant  concludes  by  \irglng  that  there  la 
ample  time  "tot  submission  of  an  amendment  to  the  country",  tt 
appears  from  the  context  of  the  statement  that  his  primary  In- 
sistence is  not  upon  an  amendment,  as  such,  but  upon  some  kind 
of  submission  "to  the  voters."  He  regrets  that  such  a  submission 
was  not  made.  Woiild  a  more  thorough  consideration  and  a  wiser 
verdict  have  been  possible  had  the  issue  been  injected  into  the 
heat  of  the  campaign?  Or  was  it  necessary  or  preferable  to  de- 
cide first  the  Issues  which  were  decided  in  the  campaign?  Evi- 
dently these  are  debatable  questions.  One  can  say  only  two 
things:  First,  the  Immediate  question  is  the  merit  of  the  measure 
not  of  its  proponent:  a  measure  which  Is  for  the  well-being  of  the 
country  should  not  be  rejected  out  of  hand  becaiise  erf  the  clr- 
cumstances  under  which  it  was  proposed.  Second.  If  the  infer- 
ence Is  that  the  Issue  will  not  now  be  settled  by  "time,  discussion, 
debate,  orderly  processes  of  government",  it  can  scarcely  be  ac- 
cepted. If,  as  Senator  Ashxtrst  suggests,  the  Senate  will  not  come 
to  a  vote  untu  July,  we  shall  have  an  abundance  of  these,  though 
we  may  never  count  heads.  The  discussion,  moreover,  will  have 
the  benefit  of  being  concentrated  upon  a  single  problem  Instead 
of  being  distracted  by  many.  In  that  great  national  debate  the 
transcendent  need  will  be  to  defend  the  Court  from  the  charge 
which  has  been  brought  vigalnst  it,  If  it  can  be  defended;  and.  if 
not.  to  aid  In  a  wise  choice  among  the  various  proposals  for 
corrective  action  or  inaction  that  are  advanced. 


Vocational  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  ALBERT  G.  RUTHERFORD 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  19, 1937 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  the  vocational  educational  part  of  the  Interior  ap- 
propriation bill  is  of  much  interest  to  my  constituents.  I 
come  from  a  rural  district  where  the  Democrats  as  well  as 
the  Republicans  believe  in  old-fashioned  economy.  I  came 
to  Congress  on  an  economy  platform  and  as  desired  by  my 
constituents.  I  have  voted  consistently  against  increased 
appropriations  however  without  much  avail  'Hw  major- 
ity of  the  rural  citizens  of  my  district  own  tb^  own  farms, 
and  a  large  number  of  those  living  in  the  towns  own  their 
own  hemes.  The  great  majority  of  the  people  living  In 
my  district  know  the  value  of  a  dcdlar  because  they  have 
to  work  hard  to  get  it  and  they  do  not  like  to  see  CongzesB 
spending  money  recklessly  which  win  mean  large  tax  in- 
creases in  the  future.  Although  they  believe  in  economy, 
they  also  believe  In  educaticm.  Many  of  the  families  in  my 
dlstilet  deaay  themselves  what  many  people  consider  the  neces- 
sities of  life  in  order  that  some  member  of  their  family  may  go 
to  college  or  normal  schooL  lliey  do  not  begrudge  the  money 
spent  for  educatiim  nor  do  they  begrudge  the  taxes  spent  tor 
education. 

Knowing  the  value  of  education  and  knowing  the  value  of 
vocational  education  in  their  various  counties,  many  of  my 
constituents  have  written  me  asking  me  to  support  the 
Fuller  amendment.  For  the  past  15  years  I  have  been  active 
in  Grange  work  in  my  county,  and  I  know  from  experience 
that  the  Judgment  of  the  Orange  members  on  the  various 
phases  of  legislation  is  good  and  can  be  relied  upon.  Many 
Oranges  have  written  me  asking  that  I  give  this  amendment 
my  support  and  the  National  Orange  is  also  asking  t^fit 
this  amendment  be  approved.  As  I  stated  before.  I  have 
received  hundreds  of  letters  from  my  constituents  ajdring  me 
to  sunxot  this  amendment,  and  while  the  volume  received 
does  not  compare  with  that  received  against  the  Presidenffe 
proposal  to  pcu:k  the  Supreme  Court,  nor  against  the  recip- 
rocal-trade agreement,  yet  it  has  been  of  such  volume  and 
from  the  best  citizenry  of  my  district  that  I  feel  compelled 
to  comply  with  their  requests  and  vote  for  this  amendment 
even  though  it  means  an  increase  in  the  appropriation  over 
and  above  the  amount  suggested  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Bud- 
get and  the  committee.  Last  session  Congress  passed  the 
Qeorge-Deen  biU  autfaorlzing  the  expenditure  of  $14,300,000 
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for  the  development  of  vocational  training,  with  the  under- 
jBtanding  that  the  States  were  to  match  a  certain  percentage 
of  the  Federal  grants.  Many  of  the  States  have  made  the 
necessary  provisions  to  comply  with  their  reouixements,  and 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  Federal  Government  is  morally 
bound  to  comply  with  the  spirit  of  the  act  and  provide  the 
necessary  funds  so  that  the  States  can  carry  out  their  pro- 
posed programs.  Let  us  give  the  boys  back  on  the  farms  of 
our  country  a  chance  to  get  an  education  that  wUl  be  bene- 
ficial to  them  in  their  choeoi  vocation.  Money  spent  for  vo- 
ffttJAnitl  training  is  always  wdl  q;)ent. 


Land,  Labor,  and  the  Wagner  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ECKERT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednetdaif,  Man  i9, 1937 

Mr.  ECKERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  is  being  accUdmed  by  labor  as  one  of  its  greatest  achieve- 
ments in  the  long  and  weary  struggle  for  tts  rights.  The 
weeks  and  months  that  its  life  was  hanging  In  the  balance 
i*>iftr  was  filled  with  anxiety  and  deqpatr.  The  actions  of  the 
courts  were  awaited  with  bated  breath,  and  when  at  last,  on 
the  12th  day  of  April  1937.  the  Supreme  Oourt  of  the  Uhlted 
States  pronounced  the  act  a  living  thing  there  was  great  re- 
joicing in  the  ranks  of  the  workers.  And  this  not  without 
reason,  for  the  principles  for  which  labor  f oi^ht  and  strug- 
gled throughout  the  years  were  at  last  sanctifted  as  the  law  of 
the  land.  The  rlf^t  of  self -organization  and  ooUecttve  bar* 
gaining  have  been  regarded  by  the  champions  of  labor  among 
their  most  Important  and  effective  weapons. 

That  labor  should  be  unduly  enthusiastic  about  the  out- 
come of  the  legal  battle  over  the  Wagner  Act  and  anticipate 
greater  benefits  than  can  possibly  be  realised  most  be  ex- 
pected. Ifor  the  rank  and  file  of  labor  have  not  only  been 
schooled  in  tiie  efficacy  of  self -organization  and  collective 
bargaining  by  their  leaders  but  the  Supreme  Court  enter- 
tains and  declares  the  same  view.  In  the  light  of  the  teach- 
ings of  the  leaders  of  labor  and  the  decisions  ai  the  Supreme 
Court,  it  is  but  natural  that  practically  everybody  is  enter- 
taining the  thous^  that,  with  the  Wagner  Act  and  related 
legislation  securely  on  the  statute  books,  labor  is  about  to 
enjoy  its  Just  rewards. 

Without  mtn«t«i«iny  In  the  slightest  degree  the  importance 
and  value  of  the  legislation  embodied  in  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act.  it  may  be  wdl  to  remind  ourselves  that,  not- 
withstanding the  legal  recognition  of  the  much-coveted  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  Wagner  Act,  the  war  for  the  fun  lightB 
of  labor  has  not  yet  been  won.  and  that  many  bitter  battles 
remain  to  be  fought.  Candor  impels  the  neoessity  to  re- 
mind labor  that  the  enjoyment  of  the  foil  fndts  of  labor 
can  come  to  pass  only  when  the  basic  element  of  produc- 
tion will  be  available  to  all  on  equal  terms  and  the  rights 
of  the  people  to  their  God-given  inherltanoe  restored. 
Bquahty  before  the  law  and  the  right -to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  are  delusions  so  long  as  labor  most  pay 
tribute  to  the  prtvileged  few  for  the  opportunity  to  labor 
and  produce. 

In  the  celebrated  case  of  the  National  Labor  RelatioDs 
Board  against  the  Jones  k  Laughlln  Steel  Corporation,  re- 
cently decided.  Chief  Justice  Hughes,  who  delivered  the  ma- 
jority opinion  of  the  Court,  said: 

The  right  of  employees  to  ■df-<»ganla»tion  and  to  Mlect  np- 
reeenUtlTsa  of  tbelr  own  ehooalxig  for  eoUeettve  taigftlnlng  or 
other  mutcnl  proteetkai  without  rectnJnt  or  ooerdim  by  their 
employer  Is  a  fundamental  rtfl^t.  employees  have  as  dear  a  right 
to  organise  and  atfect  their  repreeentatlTes  for  lawful  puxpoeee 
as  the  leqKmdent  has  to  organiae  tts  business  sad  select  tts  own 
oOoen  and  agents.  Dtserimlnatton  and  coercton  to  pravent  tha 
free  enrdse  of  the  right  oT  employees  to  seU-oqtaalaBMan  and 
representation  Is  a  proper  subject  for  oondcmnaitlioii  by  eompetent 


legUlatl^e  authority.  liong  ago  we  stated  tlie  reason  for  labor 
organizations.  We  said  that  they  were  organised  out  of  the  neces- 
sities of  the  situation:  that  a  single  emi^oyee  was  helplees  la 
deidlng  with  an  employer,  that  he  was  dependent  ordinarily  on 
his  dally  wage  for  the  maintenance  of  hlmsdf  and  family;  that  It 
the  employe  refused  to  pay  him  the  wages  that  he  thought  fair, 
he  was  nevertheless  unable  to  leave  the  employ  and  realst  arl>l- 
trary  and  unfair  treatment:  that  union  was  essential  to  glva 
laborers  opportunity  to  deal  on  an  equality  with  their  employer. 

Ftom  these  words  it  may  be  f  aixly  Inferred  that  a  laborer, 
as  a  member  of  a  labor  organization,  is  on  a  basis  of  equality 
with  his  emplosrer  and  therefore  In  a  position,  through  the 
power  of  collective  bargaining,  to  demand  his  full  rights. 
But  before  accepting  this  conclusion  and  ringing  down  the 
curtain  on  the  pn^lem  of  labor,  let  us  examine  the  facts. 
And  in  ctmsiderlng  this  problem,  let  it  first  be  observed,  in 
order  that  laborers,  either  individually  or  collectively,  may 
deal  on  an  equality  with  their  employer  it  is  necessary  that 
such  laborers  enjoy  freedom  of  contract  It  goes  without 
saying  that,  unless  the  right  to  bargain  on  the  part  of  the 
contracting  iMuiles  is  free  from  pressure  or  duress  from  any 
source  whatsoever,  there  cannot  be  equality  between  the 
parties.    It  has  been  said: 

Reedom  of  oontraot  begins  wiiere  equality  of  bargaining 
begins. 

In  other  words,  there  is  no  freedom  of  otmtract  where  the 
bargaining  power  of  the  contracting  parties  is  unequaL 

fteedom  of  contract  is  a  deceptive  phrase.  Americans  are 
boastful  of  their  so-called  freedom  and  accept  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  the  Inallfnahle  rights  with  which  man  is 
endowed  are  theirs  to  enjoy.  Upon  pTamlnatlnn,  however, 
this  is  a  Urid  and  unjustifiable  assumption.  America  has 
not  yet  achieved  that  station  of  economic  and  political  devel- 
opment where  it  can  be  truthfully  asserted  that  the  wage 
warkers  are  free  and  Independent  True  f reedim  is  impos- 
sible in  an  economic  order  when  even  the  most  obscure 
worker  is  denied  the  opportunity  to  use  his  labor  for  the 
satisfaction  of  his  wants. 

Do  laborers,  even  with  the  right  of  self -organisation  and 
ocdlective  bargaining,  enjoy  the  economic  freedom  necessary 
to  use  their  labor  to  satisfy  their  wants  or  to  deal  with  their 
employers  on  a  basis  of  equality? 

The  basic  factor  in  production  is  land,  and  the  word  '^and", 
as  here  used,  iihcludes  the  whole  external  world  accessible  to 
man.  with  all  its  forces  and  powov.  Fteedom  of  contract 
Is  impossible  when  equal  access  to  land  is  denied.  Today 
land  is  not  acoessiUe  to  labor  on  equal  tennB,  hence  labors 
bargaining  power  or  ability  to  use  its  labor  for  the  satisfae- 
tion  of  its  own  wants  is  not  on  a  par  with  those  who  enjoy 
q)ecial  advantages  over  the  basic  dement  of  productian. 
Before  lidior  wlQ  be  on  a  basis  of  equality  the  baste  factor  in 
production,  to  wit,  land,  must  be  freed  from  the  grip  of 
monopoly. 

In  a  state  of  nature  ttiere  is  no  miemployment  The  tramp, 
the  beggar,  ttie  man  without  a  job  are  oonoomltantB  of  civili- 
sation. Hence  the  phpnoiiifnon  of  unemployment  Is  doe  to 
man-made  inatttutions.  and  the  reason  we  ate  stiwnhWng 
•long  without  disoeming  the  chief  cause  of  unemployment 
Is  oar  failare  to  comprehend  the  relation  of  Indnrtry  to  land. 
When  hard  times  ovextake  us.  when  we  ars  in  the  grip  of  • 
depression,  and  the  highways  are  resounding  with  the  tramp 
of  the  army  of  the  unemployed,  we  waste  time  and  energy  in 
a  wild  attempt  to  ascertain  the  number  of  unemployed  in- 
stead of  ascertaining,  if  possible,  ttie  reason  why  able-bodied 
men  are  out  of  work;  wliy  they  are  miable  to  find  opportuni- 
ties to  use  their  powers  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  wants; 
why  their  serriees  are  not  in  drmanrt. 

We  are  aocustomed  to  saying  that  there  is  no  demand 
for  the  unemployed.  But  an  we  can  mean  hf  such  a 
statonent  is  that  ho  emplorer  wants  their  set  flues.  Inas- 
much as  our  physical  wants  can  be  satisfifd  by  labor  and 
labor  alone,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  always  the  same 
demand  for  the  lalMr  of  every  man  that  there  was,  for 
examxde,  for  the  labor  of  Robinson  Crusoe  ikme  on  his 
island,  namdy,  the  need  of  satisfying  his  oem  waulfc  ^Why. 
then,  cannot  the  demand  he  metf 
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Ttae  denial  of  access  to  land  is  the  chief  and  pirlmary 
cause.  As  has  wen  been  said  by  John  Sturgls  Codman. 
In  a  little  book  entitled  "Unemidoyinent  and  Our  Revenue 
Problem".  Robinson  Crusoe  needed  no  employer.  He  re- 
quired only  that  there  be  no  interferoace  with  his  use 
<a  the  natural  resources  of  the  island.  Why.  then,  in 
this  country,  where  we  have  natural  resources  greatly  ex- 
ceeding the  needs  of  our  comparatively  scanty  popula- 
tion, where  we  have  all  the  advantages  of  modem  knowl- 
ei^e  concerning  the  methods  of  facilitating  production  in 
cooperation  with  our  fellow  men,  should  not  all  of  us,  who 
are  able-bodied  and  sane-minded,  be  able  to  earn  an  inde- 
pendent living  far  better  than  that  to  which  Robinson 
Ousoe  aspired.  Instead  of  being  periodically  obliged— many 
of  us— to  walk  the  streets  to  find  work? 

Why  unemployment?  Why  do  men  lack  opportunity  to 
work?  When  it  is  remembered  that  land  is  the  basis  of  all 
labor  and  aU  production,  the  answer  is  obvious.  Without 
access  to  land,  labor  is  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  c(mtrol  the 
natural  resources.  Unless  the  primary  factor  of  proauction 
la  available  at  the  command  of  labor,  unemplojrment— or  em- 
ployment on  unfavorable  terms — Is  inevitable.  The  rights 
of  labor  are  so  intimately  related  to  the  land  question  that 
the  one  cannot  be  considered  independently  of  the  other. 
lliey  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  problem. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  there  are  thousands  of  unem- 
ployed. Ibese  thousands  of  unemployed  have  the  same 
drmanrt  for  labor  for  the  satlsf action  of  thdtr  own  wants  that 
BoMoaon  Cmsoe  had  on  his  isUmd.  But  they  have  no  oppor- 
tunity to  work.  Why?  Because,  first,  no  employer  wants 
their  services:  and,  second,  the  necessary  and  basic  element 
ip  the  productive  process— to  wit,  land-^s  monopoUzed,  and 
benee  not  available  to  the  unemployed. 

As  iUostratlng  the  vital  part  land  plays  In  the  problem  of 
empioymeiit.  let  us  suppose  that,  adjoining  Uie  District  of 
ColuinUa.  there  should  arise  as  If  by  magic,  out  of  the  Poto- 
mac River,  a  strip  of  land  equal  in  area  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  that  the  land  of  this  new  magical  world  is 
rMi  with  gold  nuggets  from  which  a  laborer,  in  a  day's 
woric,  ooold  produce  from  the  land  $10  worth  of  pure  gold. 
And  suppose  that  every  foot  of  this  magical  Island  would 
poawas  an  equal  quantity  of  gold  and  that  its  production 
woidd  reqatre  the  same  amount  of  labor.  And.  again,  sup- 
pose the  Government,  being  desirous  to  free  Itself  of  the 
present  rdief  load,  would  announce  that  after  a  given  day 
any  unemployed  resident  of  the  District  of  Columbia  would 
be  given  the  exclusive  possession  of  1  acre  of  land  of  this 
maglfal  Island  upon  which  to  woriL  How  would  this  affect 
the  unemployment  situation  in  the  District  of  ColumUa? 
Obviously,  every  able-bodied  unonployed  person  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  willing  to  work  would  Immediately  make 
xequisltion  for  an  acre  of  this  gold-i»roducing  land  and,  with- 
out the  tntorention  of  an  employor,  go  to  work,  and  at  the 
end  of  each  day^  labor  have  in  his  possession  at  least  $10 
worth  of  gold.  Vnda  sucdi  conditions,  unemployment  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  would  be  at  an  end  and  would  remain 
ao  as  kmg  as  the  land  retained  its  gold-producing  capacity. 
It  would  alao  raise  the  wage  level  to  a  minfatinm  of  practi- 
cally $10  per  day  throughout  the  District  in  all  lines  of 


Of  course,  aU  this  sounds  tentastic,  but  the  only  fantastic 
part  Is  the  magical  island.  The  other  features  of  the  illus- 
tration are  facts  demonstrable  In  every  growing  community, 
as  upon  reflection  may  be  discerned.  The  factor  in  the 
lllastratlon  that  transformed  the  anny  of  tmemployed  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  into  a  group  of  free,  happy,  and 
contented  workers  was  the  accessibility  of  productive  land. 
It  may  be  said  that  in  America  all  productive  land  is  in 
we,  and  therefore  the  land  question  Is  Irrelevant.  This, 
however.  Is  far  from  the  truth.  In  every  center  of  popula- 
tion there  may  be  seen  many  areas  of  vacant  land  or  land 
only  partially  wtd,  as  may  be  xwted  by  the  following 


In  fun  view  of  the  Capitol  and  within  a  stone's  throw  of 

^^e  White  Hduse  there  Is  a  tract  of  land,  located  in  the 

C^^tal  City  of  the  lUttion.  bounded  on  the  west  by  Fif- 


teenth street,  on  the  north  by  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  on  the  i 
east  by  Fourteenth  Street,  and  on  the  south  by  E  Street,  | 
containing  about  1  acre  of  land.  This  tract  of  land  has ' 
great  productive  powers.  It  has  a  potential  productive  ca- 
pacity many  times  that  of  a  single  acre  of  the  magical 
island.  That  is  to  say,  while  one  person  working  on  1  acre 
of  the  magical  island  would  produce  $3,000  of  wealth  per 
year,  upon  the  tract  described,  if  put  into  production  to  Its 
maximum  capacity,  there  would  be  produced,  not  only  many 
thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  wealth  annually  by  virtue  of 
the  inherent  productive  power  due  to  its  advantageous  loca- 
tion and  the  services  rendered  by  society  and  government 
but,  at  the  same  time,  hundreds  of  laborers  would  receive 
employment,  while  millions  of  capital  would  be  brought  into 
use.  The  point  being  that  land — ^Mother  Earth — ^is  a  vast 
workshop  wherein  there  is  a  Job  for  everyone  willing  to  work. 

In  the  foregoing  illustration  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  society  and  government  render  very  distinct  serv- 
ices in  the  process  of  producing  wealth.  It  must  be  borne . 
in  mind  that  these  services  are  of  first  importance.  All 
proper  activities  of  government  and  the  normal  association . 
and  cooperation  of  the  people  of  the  community  constitute 
the  services  that  society  and  government  render  in  the 
productive  process.  The  net  econcxnic  result  of  these  activ- 
ities attaches  to  and  is  reflected  in  the  value  of  land.  This 
may  be  seen  in  every  center  of  population. 

For  example,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  as  In  all  other 
cities  of  comparable  size,  land  has  great  value.  The  most 
valuable  is  found  in  those  sections  that  offer  the  best  op- 
portunities for  trade,  shopping,  amusements,  and  other  ac- 
tivities and  conveniences  that  accompany  modem  civilized 
life.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  a  very  distinct  and  pos- 
itive relation  between  population  and  the  value  of  land. 
The  proflt  arising  from  these  values  belongs  to  the  people. 
J.  Ramsay  MacDonald.  former  Prime  Blinister  of  igngia.n<i, 
during  his  Premiership  had  occasion  to  observe  that — 

Rent,  "ground  rent",  la  a  toU,  not  a  payment  for  aenrlces.  By 
It  social  values  are  transferred  from  social  pools  Into  private 
pockets,  and  It  becomes  the  means  of  vast  economic  exploita- 
tion. •  •  •  Rent  is  obvioiisly  a  common  resoxirce.  DUfer- 
ences  in  fertility  and  value  of  site  must  be  eqtialized  by  rent,  but 
It  ougbt  to  go  to  common  f iinds  and  be  spent  in  the  «""«™"n 
Interests. 

If  the  econcxnic  rent  of  land  were  collected  and  put  into 
the  Public  Treasury  for  the  conmion  benefit  of  all  the 
peoide,  as  suggested  by  the  ex-Prime  Minister,  the  con- 
fusicm  and  bewilderment  concerning  the  labor  problem 
would  inunediately  be  in  process  of  clarification  and  solution. 

It  may  be  well  to  pause  and  recount  the  benefits  that 
would  accrue  to  the  people  under  a  proper  and  Just  adminis- 
tration of  the  Nation's  natural  resources.  Our  imagination 
need  not  be  stretched  to  see  that  If  the  value  of  the  services 
rmdered  by  society  and  government  were  apprciHlated  for 
puMic  use  in  lieu  of  the  present  onerous  taxes  on  the 
products  of  labor,  government  would  not  only  be  simplified, 
but  at  the  same  time  inlvate  business  would  be  freed  from 
many  of  its  present  burdens,  vexations,  restrictions,  and 
regulations. 

With  the  reform  of  our  revenue  system  along  the  lines 
Indicated,  the  Government  would,  so  far  as  its  revenue  policy 
Is  concerned.  fimcticMi  witiiin  well-defined  natural  law,  and 
thus  observe  the  principles  of  morality  and  justice.  This, 
too,  is  a  matter  of  first  importance.  The  life  of  human 
society  is  dependent  upon  moral  virtue.  No  nation,  no 
civilization,  cki^  long  endure  unless  firmly  rooted  in  the 
princiides  of  eternal  Justice.  Whenever  and  wherever  na- 
tions have  departed  from  the  path  of  righteousness  and 
Justice,  then  and  there  they  were  overtaken  by  ruin  and 
disaster. 

President  Roosevelt  has  publicly  declared  that  the  most 
effective  guide  for  the  safety  of  this  most  worldly  of  worlds 
Is  moral  principle.  This  is  ancient  wisdom,  api^cable  at 
all  times  and  imder  all  circumstances.  Unless  the  activities 
of  govenmient  have  the  sancticxi  of  ethics  and  good  morals, 
evil  ftmts  will  be  the  harvest.    Good  morals  decrc 

Thou  Bbalt  not  cteaL 
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This  apiAles  to  natfons  as  wen  as  indlvidnals.  The  vloe  of 
the  violation  of  this  moral  preoept  Is  the  taking  of  the  ligfat- 
fnl  property  of  another  without  his  consent.  Goivemments, 
In  the  exercise  of  the  taxing  power,  ruthlessly  Ignore  the 
MpbAt  of  this  rule.  They  have  a  fashion  of  widdlng  the 
power  of  taxation  with  an  abandon  of  good  morals  and 
ethical  precepts  that  woukl  put  to  ahame  the  Captain  IQdds 

and  Al  Oapones  of  aU  times. 

Let  It  be  repeated,  the  essence  of  theft  and  robbery  Is  the 
taking  of  the  property  of  another  without  the  other's  con- 
sent Yet  governments,  by  the  Indlacrimlnate  use  of  the 
taxing  power,  commit  this  offense  without  let  or  hindrance, 
as  may  be  seen  upon  examination  of  the  revenue  gystons  of 
aU  |{"T*^  iiiiiwffiM. 

Labor.  In  conjunction  with  capital.  Is  the  creator  of  an 
wealth.  The  f^u;tors  Involved  m  Its  production  are  land, 
labor.  capitaL  Equity  decrees  that  each  factor  shsU  be  com- 
pensated In  proportion  to  the  oontribntion  that  each  makes 
towarti  Its  production,  and  this  allocation  may  weU  be  left 
to  the  apentixxa  of  the  natural  laws  governing  the  dbtxiliu- 
tlon  of  wealth.  The  portion  allocated  to  land  Is  rent;  the 
portion  aUocated  to  labor  Is  wages;  and  the  portloa  aUoeated 
to  ffftpl*^'  is  interest. 

The  Item  "rent"  Is  a  social  prodoct.  and  Justice  decrees 
ttiat  It  be  appropriated  by  government  tar  the  benefit  of  aU. 
f^n^  hands  off  wages  and  industry.  In  practice,  however, 
governments  permit  rent  to  be  collected  by  prtvato  Interests 
and  thus  are  oompeOed  to  exact  tribute  from  the  wages  of 
Mtxir.  and  the  Interest  of  capital  for  public  revennea.  m 
^yiiTif  ao  they  violate  the  commandment.  "Thou  shalt  not 


But  It  Is  said  that  the  persons  whose  labor  created  the 
wealth,  as  otttans  of  the  couuliy  under  whose  government 
they  live,  are  In  duty  bound  to  bear  their  Just  share  of  the 
cost  of  government.  Granted.  But  It  must  be  borne  In  mind 
that  the  laborers,  as  produoers  of  wealth  and  units  of  society, 
make  a  distinct  and  decisive  eontrfbutkm  to  society  and  gov- 
ernment. This  contribution,  as  stated  before.  Is  reflected  In 
the  value  (rf  land  and  constitutea  the  fund  provided  by 
Nature  and  Nature's  God  for  the  support  of  society  and 
govemmmtal  needs  of  the  community.  To  permit  this  fund 
to  be  privately  appropriated  is  an  un^eakable  sin  of  omls- 
alon  on  the  part  of  governments  and  tanpds  governments  to 
commit  the  Indef oislble  crime  of  robbing  labor  and  capital 
In  order  to  obtain  the  neceasary  taxea  for  community  needs. 

Bcdton  Han.  a  prranlnent  lawyer  and  a  noted  publicist  of 
New  York,  In  a  few  doQuent  passages  expounds  the  pcln- 
dples  under  discussion  In  these  words: 

of  man**  mimrj  la  made  by  mankindli  mhitiliM 
Uws  Iqr  applying  work  to  land  and  to  %b0  prodnete  of 
land  la  tbe  aouroe  at  food  and  at  aU  raw  matwlala     No 
can  oraata  wealth  or  am  Uv«  wttliovk  aocaar  to  land.    Only 
tboaa  who  qpaeulata  or  ihan  ta  aoma  ■Boaopoiy  ean  gat  Hclx 
without  working. 

Even  a  *i<g»*)«M'**i-  or  a  pickpocket  would  starve  If  he 
did  not  woric  at  his  business. 

Independenoe  dgptnda  not  upon  aoBaeone  giving  you  a  }ob, 
but  upon  tree  aeeeas  to  plaoee  to  work,  rcaeeartnn  of  eadi 
piece  of  land  by  aU  la  trnpoaaiUe,  but  enJuBlte  oceopancy  mast 
be  aeauxed:  therefore  each  i^umvmar  at  land  dxmld  oompenaate 
thoae  excluded  from  the  more  dealraUe  boidlngi 

Aa  land  value  la  created  by  the  priwjiKO  and  aoCtrttlea  of  the 
eemmunlty,  each  Hr«*>««*'**^  thoald  pay  to  the  oommiintty  the 
annual  rental  value  of  whatever  site  or  other  land  he  holda. 
At  preeent  we  pay  tbeae  bUUona  as  land  tent  for  permfilon  to 
lire  on  thla  earth  to  landhoMen  who  do  not  earn  them. 

If  the  community  got  the  fnU  value  of  the  nrvloe  tt  renders, 
there  would  be  ample  revenue  to  maintain  that  aervlee.  Taxes 
would  be  unneoeanxy.  and  labor  and  capital,  being  tax-enmpt. 
would  get  as  wagea  aU  they  produce  and  If  money  monopollas 
were  destroyed,  they  would  get  whatever  interest  superabun- 
dant capital  might  bring. 

As  nfft*'1*!g  could  be  made  from  land  without  using  tt.  land 
would  be  held  only  for  use.  and  an  unuaed  land,  tofthidlng  water 
power,  mines,  etc..  would  be  available  free  of  purchaae  pdoe. 
The  doors  of  opportunity  would  be  open  to  aU. 

If  l*y*H  lent  were  not  paid  to  landhoiden,  no  on*  ooold  get 
mace  than  wages;  henoe.  aa  one  oould  not  get  wagea  by 


and  poverty  would 
age  of  oar  dreame  woidd  be  aaade  poarthle 

Thla  la  not  belahavim  nor  communism.  Tlkc  Hew  Tock  State 
Oonstttutlan.  strtlde  I.  aectlon  10.  reads:  *n%e  paople,  tn  their 
H^t  of  auteielgnty,  are  ilsemnil  to  posssss  the  orlghial  and  ultimate 
propel  ty  In  and  to  all  lands  within  the  jurlsdletlaa  of  the  StiUe.** 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  Blactatone,  the  great  BngUsh 
law  commentator,  dedares 


It  Is  an  undeniable  prlnc^^  of  law  ttiat  aU  lands  ta 
aie  held  tmmedlatriy  by  the  King. 

And  wnuams,  on  Beal  Property.  In  the  same  vein,  says: 

The  first  thing  the  student  hastodolatogatrldofthe  Idea 
of  aheolute  ownership.  No  man  In  law  la  ahaotute  ownar  of  his 
lazkde  but  only  hoUa  estate  In 


tabor,  exploitation  would  be  ImpoaslWa 
would  have  a  tair 


The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York,  as  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Hall,  Is  simply  in  line  with  the  wen-recognlsd  prln^ 
clple  that  the  true  ownmhlp  of  the  natural  resources  Is  in 
the  sovereignty  of  the  peo]^ 

Statesmen  and  economists,  Industrlallste  and  merchanto, 
businessmen  and  bankera.  labor  leaders,  f  aimers,  and  others, 
meet  daOy  In  the  Capital  City  of  the  Nlttloa,  planning  and 
worrying  In  a  vain  attempt  to  solve  the  eluitive  and  vexing 
proUem  of  unempkxymoit.  If  these  groups  would  make  a 
Idlgrimage  to  the  little  plot  of  land  lying  opposite  the 
north  side  of  the  Ccunmerce  Building,  they  would  see  a 
tract  containing  about  1  acre  of  land  that  In  appearance  Is 
not  unlike  the  thwisanrts  of  acres  of  pasture  and  fallow 
land  in  aU  sections  of  the  Nation.  Yet  If  their  Imagination 
were  stirred  and  quickened,  they  would  perceive  that  this 
vacant  tract  of  land  has  greaX  potential  productive  capacity. 
In  fact,  before  their  very  eyes  there  would  arise  a  veritable 
El  Dorado  that.  If  pi^  Into  production,  would  yield  fabulous 
quantities  of  wealth.  With  thla  expolenoe.  peihaps  their 
imaginations  would  again  be  stirred  and  comprehend  the 
fact  that  labor  and  capital  are  caUed  upon  to  pay  billions 
annually  as  tribute  to  the  privileged  lanrthnldlng  Intereste 
oi  America  for  the  mere  privilege  of  producing  wealth,  and 
furthermore.  reaUae  the  futility  of  attempttng  to  solve  fun- 
damentally ttie  problem  of  unempiayment.  wiXb.  tts  attend- 
ant misery,  so  long  as  the  illogical  relation  between  land 
and  production  ipr'Hi 

An  our  ecnnnmlr,  actlvttles  are  drpendftit  upon  land.  Be- 
fore a  farmer  can  tin  the  soil,  the  miner  prodnee  ooal.  a 
manufacturer  turn  a  irtied.  a  merchant  seQ  a  900I  of  thread, 
a  banker  discount  a  note,  a  lawyer  write  a  brief,  a  teacher 
conduct  ho:  school.  (Mr  a  preadier  expound  the  laeuepis  of 
religion,  qiiaoe  must  be  rmted  or  bought.  That  Is  tnearapaWe. 
and  since  sudi  space  of  the  earth's  surface  is  hmited  In  quan- 
tity. Its  oontrol  becomes  a  ooveted  pri»  because  of  tts  Inherent 
power  to  exploit  labor.  The  privileged  landhokUng  intereste 
of  America  are  In  control  of  the  natural  resources  of  America. 
And  It  Is  this  tmett  that  enables  them  to  denumd  of  labor 
binions  of  doUaiB  fi*w'w*'»r  for  the  mere  rii^t  to  work  and 
produce.  This  Is  the  great  Iniquity  of  our  ecnnnmtc  order, 
and  so  long  as  this  condition  odste  laboms  cannoi  be  free  to 
contract  upon  Just  and  eqottable  terms,  even  thwigh  they  are 
dothed  with  the  power  of  unionization  and  ooDective  bar> 
gaining. 

The  Importance  of  the  land  question  and  tte  relation  to 
the  labor  proUem  are  wdl  illustrated  In  the  anthracite  eoal 
reglan  of  Fennsyivanla.  There  thousands  of  men  were  un- 
employed. The  principal  occupation  of  these  unemployed  is 
coalmining.  When  the  depreeslon  came,  the  operators  doeed 
tfaemlnes.  The  miners,  of  coarse,  lost  their  jobs.  Botsome- 
thlng  happened.  Here  were  large  quantities  of  virgin  ooal  In 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Tmt,  ttaese  ooal  beds,  under  the 
present  scheme  of  things,  are  private  property.  Bat  some 
of  the  miners,  faced  with  their  own  and  ttaeir  f$aaaOkar  wants, 
flouted  the  law.  took  poswesrinn  of  the  private  properly  and. 
without  the  aid  of  employers,  are  busily  engaged  In  the  pro- 
duction of  eoal  and  thus  are  sdving  their  own  problem  of 
unemployment.  They  are  sdvtag  the  problem  of  making  a 
living  for  thcmadvcs  and  their  famflies  wttlxxit  the  aid  of 
cmpiogrera,  the  Psderal  Oovcmment,  the  W.  P.  A.,  the  N.  B.  ▲, 
or  the  wdftee  agencies  cf  their  fwmmunftira. 
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Tlw  lictor  that  hss  made  this  ocmditloii  possible  in  the 
anthracite  coal  regi<m  of  Pennsylvania  is  access  to  land. 
Labor  there,  as  Robinscm  Crusoe  on  his  island,  went  to  work 
without  asking  embarrassinff  Questions  about  the  ownership 
of  the  natural  resources. 

Hm  fundamental  wrong  from  which  Woor  is  suffering 
cannot  be  settled  by  merely  bargaining  and  entering  into 
agreements  between  employer  and  employee.  The  wrongs 
InndTed  are  so  deep-rooted  in  the  economic  structure  that 
failure  to  reform  the  iniquities  inherent  in  the  system  along 
juit  and  basic  lines  means  hardship,  suffering,  and  misery  to 
MiplOFir  and  employee  alike.  Before  labor  can  achieve  eco- 
nomic freedom  and  enjoy  the  power  to  bargain  on  a  basis 
et  eouality  with  the  employer,  it  must  recognise  the  great 
truth  that  'The  earth",  in  the  words  of  Thomaa  Jefferson, 
"bcioogi  In  usufruct  to  the  Hying." 

Bltber,  ye  Ulnd.  from  your  futito  beadlogl 

Know  the  rlgbts  mmI  tb«  rights  art  woo, 
Wroog  sbsD  dw  wttb  the  ttmtortrandtng; 

One  truth  eleer,  sad  the  work  i»  done. 
Iltturo  to  hlcbw  than  progrow  or  knowledge 

Whow  noM  to  ninety  mNftfad  for  ton; 
Ify  word  ihaU  vUnd  against  mart  and  eoUogo; 

The  plaaot  belongi  to  Ita  Urlng  mani 


Aathoritj  of  Armj  Engineers  in  Navigation  and 
Flood-Control  Projects 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  19. 1937 


VrATWMBTT  OP  BON.  CLEVELAIVD  A.  NEWTON  BSPOR8  THB 
HOU8B  BIVBRS  AMD  HARBOitS  OOlaflTTBB 


Ifr.  MANSFIELI}.  Mr.  I^peaker.  imder  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Rscois,  I  include  the  following  statement 
of  Hon.  Clereland  A.  Newtcm.  farmer  Btonber  of  Congress, 
at  hearing  before  the  Rlyera  and  Harbors  Committee  of  the 
Bouse,  dealing  with  the  Bonneville  Dam  project: 

lir.  CbaJiman.  I  ifvpear  here  on  bdulf  of  the  IClaslBSippl  Valley 
Aandatton.  WttneMW  have  ^ppearad  before  your  committee  In 
■uppoit  of  this  propoeed  leglaUtlon,  some  of  wbom  urge  the 
eortallmcnt  at  the  authority  of  the  Army  engineers,  and  othors 
WIS  the  ellmhiatlnn  of  their  sanrloss  in  connection  with  these 
proposed  projects.  The  valley  association  has  faith  In  the  ability, 
ebaraeter,  and  integrity  of  the  Army  engineers.  That  faith  is 
haasd  vffim  a  long,  suoeessful,  and  psMotle  rsootd  of  aehlsTement 
m  the  pabUc  ssrvloe.  The  valley  association  urges  that  nav^tloo. 
Aood  eoBtxol.  and  all  other  usss  of  our  navigable  waters  be  kept 
'     the  direction  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 


Oft  Mardh  It.  1987,  the  VaUsy  Aaaoclatkm  held  a  omf  erence  in 
St.  Louis  dealing  with  flood  control  and  related  problems.  That 
eonfsrenee  was  attended  by  delegates  from  i4>prozlmately  M 
mates  m  the  valley.  Flood  control  and  kindred  subjects  were 
euifUIly  and  sshanstlvely  ooosldered.  At  the  dose  of  the  ecm- 
fMest.  rsMiutloas  were  adopted,  among  which  was  the  following: 
'^e  earnestly  urge  that  the  Corps  of  Bnglneers  of  the  United 
Skates  Army,  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  be 
— Btlnnsd  In  its  present  status  In  diarge  of  surveying,  making 
and  qwwilirattons  far.  making  contracts  for.  auperrlstng  the 
««wMraeklon  «f .  and  maintaining  and  operating  flood-control  and 
navigation  projects,  with  the  cooperation  of  all  related  United 
States  Ocvemment  agendes.** 

By  loog  esperlenoe  and  training  the  Army  engineers  are  pro. 
eaotnently  equipped  for  the  construction,  maintenance,  and  opera- 
tion of  waterway  and  flood-ocmtrol  projects.  In  order  to  legallas 
•admake  ccmstltutlanal  the  production  of  power  by  the  FMeral 
Oofwnment  such  power  must  be  Incidental  to  navigation  and 
flood  oontroL  Unqiiestlonably.  navigation  and  flood  control  can 
bo  ssrved  by  the  Army  engineers  irt»o  have  constructed  and 
thoee  ssrvloes  slnoe  the  foundation  of  the  Govern- 
The  Taney  AssodatKm  bdleves  that  It  would  be  a  serious 
"  *?  ****  1^"  Important  works  away  from  theee  trained 
jenenoed  oflleers  and  turn  them  over  to  any  new  and  un- 
tried bureau,  agency,  or  Instrumentality. 
Any  nw  cf  oar  waterways  vrhldi  Is  teddental  to  navlgatlan 
ntrol  should  likewise  be  under  the  direetlonimd 
cf  the  Army  englneen.    A  divided  authority  where  In- 


terests may  conflict  is  not  in  the  public  Interest.  There  is  a  con* 
fllct  of  Interest  between  power  and  flood  control.  A  reeervolr 
is  useful  for  flood  contrd  when  It  Is  empty.  To  be  useful  for 
power  It  should  be  full.  If  It  Is  full  It  cannot  hold  back  the 
onrushing  waters  In  flood  time.  If  It  U  empty  It  cannot  tvim 
turbine  wheels.  If  one  authority  Is  charged  with  prod\iclng 
power  and  another  authority  Is  charged  with  controlling  floods 
at  the  same  point  on  the  same  river  a  conflict  Is  Inevitable  from 
which  the  public  must  suffer. 

It  Is  our  conviction  that  the  services  of  the  Army  engineers 
in  dealing  with  flood  control,  channel  Improvement,  and  mainte- 
nance, as  well  as  the  services  of  other  highly  speclallxed  and 
trained  agencies  of  the  Gk>vemment,  cannot  be  dispensed  with 
or  curtailed  without  dlsastrotu  results  to  the  public  and  great 
ilffwugt  to  the  Oovenunent  Itself. 

The  Army  engineers  constitute  the  only  general  englnemng 
ofganlcatlon  of  large  magnitude  in  the  Oovemment  servloe. 
Most  of  the  other  Federal  engineering  organizations  are  special- 
ists who  devote  themselves  to  the  class  of  work  for  which  they 
were  created.  Wo  agency  of  national  defense  In  otur  entire  Mili- 
tary Istabllshment  is  of  more  vital  importance  in  time  of  war 
than  the  engineers  of  the  United  States  Armv,  and  in  order  that 
they  may  be  efltolent,  prepared,  and  ready  for  any  sudden  war 
neessslty,  they  must  be  constantly  trained  and  developed  in  time 
of  peace. 

MlUtarv  experts  advise  tis  that  there  Is  no  activity  In  peacetime 
which  will  so  effectively  and  thoroughly  train  and  develop  our  engi- 
neers for  national  defense  as  dealing  with  raging  floods,  construct- 
ing flood-control  works,  confining  the  channels  of  our  turbulent 
rivers,  and  organizing  men,  equipment,  and  materials  for  relief  from 
these  great  catastrophes  of  nature.  The  public  records  are  full  of 
evidence  of  the  accomplishments  of  our  Army  engineers  in  the  hour 
of  dire  national  need. 

Clearly  there  is  no  group  of  civilian  engineers  in  the  country 
so  thoroughly  skilled  and  so  well  equipped  for  flood  control  and 
river  and  harbor  work  as  the  engineers  of  the  United  States  Army. 
For  more  than  a  centxiry  they  have  had  charge  of  these  works. 
Their  records  are  replete  with  the  results  of  study,  experiments. 
and  tests  dealing  with  these  problems.  In  no  other  place  in  the 
world  is  such  a  fund  of  valuable  data  available.  After  graduating 
from  West  Point  near  the  top  of  his  class,  for  he  must  be  an  honor 
student,  an  Army  engineer  is  sent  out  as  a  student  officer  for 
3  years  with  a  river,  harbor,  or  flood -control  district.  There  he 
learns  every  duty  from  lockman  to  dredgehand,  from  surveyor  to 
chief  of  party. 

After  this  an  Army  engineer  lakes  a  p>06tgraduate  course  for  1 
year  at  one  of  our  leading  technical  Institutions  in  order  that  he 
may  be  In  touch  with  the  best  the  coxuitry  affords  frc»n  every 
available  source.  He  then  takes  a  special  river,  harbor,  and 
^flood-control  course  at  the  engineering  school  at  Port  Belvoir. 
Va.  He  there  gets  the  benefit  of  study  under  specially  trained  and 
skilled  engineers  which  is  not  available  at  any  other  Institution 
in  the  United  States.  After  completing  this  course  he  is  de- 
taUed  to  duty  as  assistant  to  a  district.  Later  he  is  In  line  for 
promotion  to  district  and  then  division  engineer,  for  membership 
on  the  Board  of  Engineers  and  services  on  the  force  of  Chief. 
It  is  impossible  for  a  civilian  engineer  to  procure  such  specialized 
training  for  river,  harbor,  and  flood-control  work  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

During  the  period  of  education  and  development  Army  engineers 
are  paid  from  natonal-defense  funds.  By  utilizing  Army  engineers 
on  these  important  public  works,  we  not  only  get  the  beneflt  of 
the  most  highly  skilled  and  thoroughly  trained  hydraulic  en- 
^ne«B  in  the  country,  we  effect  an  enormous  economy  In  en- 
gineering cost.  Because  of  the  needs  of  our  national  defense  these 
engineers  of  the  Army  must  be  kept  in  constant  training  and 
their  Mlwles  must  be  paid  whether  their  training  is  effected 
through  the  construction  of  xiseful  public  works  or  otherwise  If 
their  services  are  to  be  supplanted  by  those  of  civilian  engineers 
the  engineering  cost  to  the  Oovemment  win  be  an  added  load 
upon  the  Treasury.  -«««*  auw* 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Act  of  January  1,  1927,  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  May  16.  19M 
and  other  acts  of  Congress,  the  Army  engineers  have  made  a  com- 

S*5?r^'Jfi»!I!!r«7J^**J*l?**y  °'  ****  ''*'«^  resources  of  the  rivera 
of  the  United  StatM  with  respect  to  navigation,  irrigation,  flood 
con^,  and  power  develc^anent.  Theee  siun^eys  and  studies  have 
If****»^^yj9J?*PP^  "^  ^™*y  engineers  to  deal  effectively  and  InS- 
^S^^l  ]^  ^,^*^"°°'J^  control.  Irrigation,  and  power  devel- 
opment <m  all  of  the  navigable  rivers  of  this  country.  It  required 
a  period  of  more  than  8  years  and  cost  $10,624,612  to  make  these 
surveys  and  studies,  compUe  the  results,  and  make  a  report  uoon 
each  project  to  Congress.  *«*w»  u|«un 

Thus  after  long  and  dUlgent  effort,  the  Army  enghieers  have 
B^de  a  complete  survey  and  study  as  to  navigation,  flood  controL 
imgatlon.  and  power  development  on  all  the  rivers  and  streams  of 
any  consequence  in  the  United  States.  Those  reports ^tfTncnr 
available.  The  Information  contained  in  these  studies  and  reports 
have  served  as  a  basis  tw  every  power  development  and  flood* 
control  project  which  has  been  proposed.  ^^^ 

^^•'f^"*^  ^'  ^*®2,  the  Duluth,  Minn..  Herald  printed  an 
2^*2^:1  *""*ir*."^P  ^^«  Engineers  on  the  Jo?^^  to  ^vSS^  45 
set  fcath  so  admh^ly  and  forcibly  objections  to  such  legislation 
as  would  remove  the  engineers  from  these  public  WOTks  that  I  hew 
leave  to  quote  It  here.    It  follows:  ^ 

iJT**"..*!,?*?**"**^  ^  "^  situaUon  that  Is  stronger  than  mete 
logc  and  that  is  the  way  the  Army  engineem  have^ndled  SS 
in  all  the  kmg  history  of  river  and  harbor  work  ""*<^ 
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ItM  flower  of  the  Ukitted  Ststse  Army  wtileb  Is  asssniWsd  la  tb» 
Arasy  Tnglnmr  Oocps  with  tts  high  stsndawls,  Its  nobis  traditions. 
Ms  fteedoon  from  pcditles.  tbses  is  not.  so  far  as  we  know,  eveo 
the  feintest  sunlelon  of  the  graft  and  disorder  and  waste  that 
all  too  coeuaoiuy  are  assoolated  with  ctvillaB  beadllag  of  pubUe 

Indeed.  If  eU  pohUe  opscmtlooe  w«e  taaadlad  ea  wall  ae  tboae 
for  which  tlks  Axmw  snglnesrs  en  iMponslble.  the 
Oovemment  owaanlklp  and  operation  would  be 
iteoog  ae  tt  le  now.  ui  the  fees  of  tble  splendid  leoerd.  It  would 
be  ft  grave  mlsteke  to  lemove  these  venr  Inuortant  works  tnm 
the  Amy  end  turn  them  ovsr  to  any  poutloal  Mmta." 

No  gi««9  of  tMfnetrs  In  this  eotauy  or  abroad  Bews  to 
eredtt  more  abnadeitt  evldenet  of  achleveaaent  tbaa  tlie 
of  tlM  Ualted  Stetea  Armv.  The  eoastnietlea  of  tiM 
Oaael  wee  eoe  of  the  werld^s  owtrUndlng  eagla 
grtet  teak  wm  flnit  uadartekaa  tad«r  eivUlea  dlieetloii,  ead,  efter 
fiiBwur  mglnewi  bed  given  up  the  Job  m  dsipe^  Oeoend 
Ontmali.  ea  Anav  ■nglniiw.  wee  pleesd  la  sbarfs.  The  lemte 
«e  well  kaown;  tte  work  wee  eerrfed  on  eyitamitlwiTly  end  «A- 
etantly  end  the  Jeb  wee  flnlsbed  auieb  eeiUar  tb*n  enected.  Tbe 
Paneaift  Oeael  rwinds  ee  •  psmiftnent  mowimeBt  to  me  skill  end 
abOtty  of  the  Army  ei^neefi 

At  Bonneville  tt  bee  been  proposed  by  some  thet  tbe  lodv  and 
navigation  fertlltf  ibaU  be  under  tbe  euporvlekm  of  tbe  Army 
— "g*^"".  but  tbal  tbe  power  plant  and  water  oontvol  for  power 
purposes  idiall  be  oadsr  some  other  Federal  egsney.  Others  pro- 
pose that  tbe  Army  eiigliisers  be  entirely  removed  fSrom  tbe 
worka.  Why  this  dsstrs  to  place  Fsdaral  power  prodostlon  under 
political  oontrol?  Tbe  Arioy  englnners  oonotructod  and  have 
maintained  and  operated  tbe  Panama  Oaaal  for  mors  tbaa  ft 
quarter  of  a  oentivy.  They  have  operated  a  iteawiahlp  line  be- 
tween New  York  and  Panama.  They  have  operated  the  Panaoaft 
Railroad  systraii.  They  have  operated  drydoeka.  machine  shops, 
eoal  yards,  oil  stations,  hotels,  and  other  aotlvltles  In  Panamft. 
They  have  constructed,  maintained,  and  operated  a  power  plant 
with  transmission  lines  which  has  sxqnriled  power  and  light  for 
aU  of  these  Federal  aetlvtttes  In  Panama.  Theee  operations  have 
been  Indepenitent  of  Panama  Canal  toUa,  and  they  have  not  only 
been  self-sustahilng.  they  have  yielded  a  substantial  i«oat  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  Why  place  the  power  ^ant  at  Bonneville 
under  poUtleal  control? 

The  Army  engineers  bnflt  the  Wltem  Dam.  and  a  disparaging 
eomparlscm  has  been  made  between  that  dam  and  the  reoent 
power  dams  built  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  on  the  Ten- 
nessee River.  The  Wilson  Dam  was  authorlaed  and  built  as  a 
war  measure  for  the  purpoee  of  manufacturing  nitrates  and  other 
war  supidles.  It  was  built  appnslmatdy  ao  years  ago.  Tremen- 
dous progress  has  been  made  by  the  Anny  engineers  slnoe  then 
In  constructions  of  this  kind.  To  eompare  a  hydxoelectilo  power 
plant  of  that  age  with  one  of  reoent  cocstructlon  is  Uks  oomiiar- 
Ing  a  "Tin  Lizzie'*  of  1918  with  an  up-to-date  Ford  Itmmislne 

The  engineers  are  building  the  Fort  Peek  Dam.  which,  irhm 
completed,  wm  create  the  largest  artlflalal  leesi'^alr  m  the  world. 
They  built  the  locks  and  dams  upon  the  Ohio  River,  which  have 
suooessfully  »«>ir«t*«~H  a  dependable  e-foot  waterway.  They  have 
built  approximately  35  locks  and  dams  up(m  the  upper  Mississippi 
River,  whldh  compare  favorably  with  the  sngtneerlng  works  on 
the  Panama  Canal.  They  have  constructed  our  harbors,  opened 
ttie  fy%mnr^^M  throtigh  the  Great  Lakea,  buflt  tbe  locks  at  Sault 
0le.  Marie,  and  canalised  and  stshlllvsd  the  banks  of  the  alluvial 
Mississippi  and  Its  trfbutartes.  They  have  hnmeassil  the  raging 
floodwaters  through  tbe  lower  MleslMtppI  DeKa  so  em  lunsnilly 
that  little  damage  was  done  In  that  section  during  tbe  recsnt 
disastrous  flood. 

If  you  wooM  see  their  monuments  In  Weahlngtan,  you  have  only 
to  look  around  you.  Tbe  dty  cf  Wasbtngton  was  bdd  out  by  ft 
French  engineer,  but  It  was  surveyed  by  a  professor  of  matbsmanrs 
at  West  Point,  and  the  devdopment  of  tbe  dty  was  contlnoed 
tbereafter  by  tbe  Army  engineers.  Aftor  Uae  ^Mmaore  of  the 
Wadilngton  Monument  bad  failed,  tbe  Axmy  engliMwtrs  rsbnOt  %bm 
foundation  and  carried  the  structure  to  oownplellon  It  was  the 
Army  engineers  who  designed  and  constraeted  our  MfttlonBl 
Ou)ltoL  They  buUt  that  beautiful  monument— tbe  Library  of 
Ocmgiees  the  Oovemment  Printing  OOlce,  tbe  State.  War,  and 
Hftvy  Building,  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  TtMy  bollt  CftMn  John 
Bridge  In  1855.  They  boot  tbe  Francis  Scott  Bey  Bridge.  Tbey 
bunt  tbe  Arlington  Msmorlal  Bridge.  Tbey  located,  surveyed,  and 
built  the  foundation  of  the  Memorial  Highway  to  MOnat  Vemon. 
tbe  meet  beautiful  highway  In  America,  and  they  did  It  at  a  cost 
of  $1,022,000  less  than  the  lowest  bidder.  The  low  bid  was 
$1,880,000.  The  Army  engliiews  did  tbe  work  at  a  cost  of 
$887,000.  Wherever  you  turn  in  Washington  you  see  cxx.  tmrj 
hand  beautlfnl  montunents  testifying  to  the  skill.,  ability,  and 
achievements  of  tbe  Army  engineers.  Bmo  Scott  Watson.  In  a 
tribute  to  the  Army  engtaeerB.  had  the  following  to  say: 

"Perhi^js  one  reason  why  the  Corps  of  Engineers  stands  so  high 
In  the  estimation  of  both  Oovemment  oOdals  and  the  public 
lies  In  the  fact  that  the  efficiency  and  houeaty  of  tbe  Army  Bngl- 
neers  has  become  proverblaL  Millions  and  millions  of  dcdlars  of 
public  m«iey  have  been  expended  under  their  direction,  without 
the  subtest  breath  of  scandal  or  question  as  to  their  ability. 
And  peAaps  another  reason  for  this  confldence  lies  In  the  dose 
association  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  with  the  United  States  Mlll- 
tary  Academy  at  West  Point,  where  the  motto  Is  'Do^y— boner — 
country.'  Duty,  the  bedrodc  upon  Which  their  character  Is 
founded  and  tbeir  careera  are  bunt;  honor,  the  carrier.  mvMhie 


bat  Invincible,  which 
that  aittust.  godlike 


bouade  to 
to 


eettvttlaa;  eountry* 
their  Uvea  ace 


In  the  face  of  this  unparalleled  rseord  et  skm. 
end  petilotlo  poblle  ssrvloe,  tbe  MWslaslppI  VaUey 
NnMftls  to  you  to  keep  tbe  Ami^  snglnssrs  en  tbe  Job.    Do  no* 
eonunlt  these  trnportant  pubbe  work*,  so  vltol  to  tbe  wottars  og 
tbe  country,  to  any  poiitloal  body, 
limited  by  no  obUjgMtton  other  than  that  which  they  owe  to 


CompcantloB  of  Vstcnm^  Hosyttal  Atteadanti 
EXTENSION  OF  REICARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

^r  DIDIAIU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Werfiiadag.  May  19, 1997 


BADK)  AmiBKBS  OP  BON.  OUBXK  CBISWOLD,  OV  XBDIAIIA. 

MAT  15,  1«7 


Mr.  IJfJDUyw.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  RaooKD.  I  include  the  f  oUowliig  addreM 
d  HoEL  OLnv  GbUBWOLD,  of  Iniliana.  over  radio  gtatton 
WJSV,  Sotazdajr.  May  15: 


When  the  newspapers  carry  a  story  that  a  bm  has  been  Intro* 
duced  In  Congress  to  relieve  veterans'  hoepital  attendanta  from 
oouipulaory  doduetione  from  their  pay  for  quarters,  subeMenee. 
and  launcfry,' thers  Is  no  drama  in  such  an  item,  and  It  makee 
little  Impression,  probably,  on  those  who  read  It.  unless  th^ 
happen  to  be  hoq>ttal  en4>lo|«es  themselves. 

But  many  a  sorrow  mlii^t  be  Ughtaned.  and  psrfasps  many  a 
femUy  tragedy  might  be  averted.  If  Oongress  were  to  peas  sach 
a  bin.  The  employees  at  veterans'  hoq>ltals  are  poorly  paid 
Indeed;  for  many  of  them  the  base  pay  is  only  $1^080  a  yttr, 
and  not  all  of  that  Is  In  cseh.  For  the  majority  of  theee  em- 
ployees the  aotaal  pay  checks  they  receive  from  Unde  Sam 
amotmt  to  only  about  $80  or  $80  a  month.  fOr  $S3A0  a  month 
Is  deducted  for  meals,  and  as  a  rule  $10  for  lodgings,  at  the 
institutions.  The  deductions  are  made  in  many  Instanrea  even 
though  the  meals  are  not  eaten  and  the  rooms  are  not  uaed. 

Someone  may  Inquire  why.  when  employees  receive  eo  littlo 
pay.  they  do  not  use  the  aooommodatlons  provided  for  them 
or  eat  the  meala  oflCered  by  the  institution.  Tbe  reason  Is  tha$ 
in  recent  years,  when  eoonomic  hardships  have  beeet  tbe  country. 
It  has  been  found  that  a  pretty  high  type  of  employee  has  come 
Into  the  service  of  the  veterans'  hoq>ltala — Ciunlly  men,  with 
wives  and  children  to  care  for.  They  must  flnd  quarters  for 
th^r  v—nnto*  outside  the  hospital  walla,  and  natoielly  Oiey 
want  to  be  wtth  them.  For  sucb  smptoyaes  quartve  In  ttie 
institution  are  valudeas,  bat  tbey  are  ctaacgad  for  tbsea  never- 
thelees.     It  Is  only  fair  to  say  that  tbe  Veterans'  Administration 


the  most  flascltarkiae 


has  shown  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  with 
through  tbe  cioeperatton  of  the  ' 
ment   BDaployeee,   tt   baa  obtab 
rdleve  tbe  situatlan  Inaofftr  as  a  number 
cftSBs  are  concerned. 

As  for  msals.  It  Is  true  tbat 
tbe  meala  oOsrsd  by  tbe  liietltuthm  to  m  greet  en 
poHlhle.  They  have  to  make  every  penny  ooont,  end  attbougb 
they  would  much  prefer  to  be  peld  In  eatfi.  and  enjoy  "  ' 
wtth  tbsir  tammse  at  home,  tbey  era  toroed  to  eat  at  tl 
they  can.  But  when  •  nan  bee  family 
be  mast  forego  tbe  eabaistenes  aUawanae  sented  by 
the  Instttotton:  tfaoes  fuilly  reiponalhilttlse  eaay  eaU  Mi 
at  tb»  eerflest  possible  moment.  And  If  be  dose  net 
aasal  the  bospttalptortdas  f or  hbn  be  Iwe  to  peyjbr  It 

many  esamplss  tbat  adgbt  be  cMed  of 

eemers  who  <*»"<  tbe  piTisBlfi  tadc  of 

more  than  a  little  dbBoiflt.    Fsrliape  tbe  story  of  ft 

oceuired  only  a  little  moie  than  100 

throw  the  bitter  hatdsblpe  cf  tble  dans  at 

rdief. 

This  is  the  tragedy  of  a  beeuUful.  ambttloua  tfiA  wbo  wee  f ouOy 
n^itttmnA  beeaose  she  did  not  beve  a  dbne.  Hsr  lelbar  was  an 
enipkiiee  of  ttw  VetKans'  Admlniatrattaa  bospttftl  at  Onalissillhi. 
Pa.  It  Is  the  afeary  of  Bden  Mayer,  of  wbiob  yon 
In  the  newapapers,  but  perhapa  you  did  not  reed  In 
the  one  dbcnmatanDe  «Mt  east  Helen  her  Uto. 

"Xhls  ndgbt  never  beve  happened  If  we  oooM 
10  eenta  bus  tee.**    Sndi  was 
Nellie  MelbaMofBr,  nede  to  a 
of  hsr  daoghteili  fnnaral. 

Tbers  wees  sbc  In  Ibe 
•t  euoao  ft  ysee.  tnm  wbleb  gno  wee 
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«l  the  hapttal.    ni*t  left  tb»  family  rTBO.  or  $14  • 
prond*  for  aU  the  alx. 

TIM  Ifofen  Uved  at  Ifodena.  Hden  wanted  to  go  to  bl^  Khool 
■t  Ooateavffle.  tt  vaa  a  lO-oent  boa  fare  each  way.  The  family 
waated  her  to  hare  aa  good  an  education  as  poaillde.  but  $1  a 
waek  for  boa  tan  waa  almply  out  of  the  question.  Helen  solved 
1Sb$  problem  by  inliintiierliic  to  walk  one  way.  She  would  ride 
OB  the  bw  to  atihooi  1b  the  momlng  and  walk  home  In  the 


B  waa  while  ehe  waa  walkhw  home  one  dajF— to  save  the  10 
cents  that  a  young  man  of  wealthy  family,  by  his  own  confession, 
dtflbsrately  ran  her  down,  attacked  her,  threw  her  body  Into  a 
wril.  and  sealed  the  weU  by  blasting  it  with  dynamite. 

The  lack  of  10  cents  for  bus  fare,  the  determination  of  an 
ambltloua  gh-l.  and  the  lust  of  a  wealthy  moron  were  a  combina- 
tion of  dreumstanoee  that  remlted  in  murder. 

When  this  Mow  stmdk  the  Moyer  family  it  revealed  to  the 
world  the  hand-to-mouth  frtstenoe  of  those  employed  as  attend- 
anta  In  Teterana*  hoH>ltala.  It  Is  only  just  and  fair  to  tbe 
memcry  of  Htien  lloyer  that  the  conditions  among  boepltal  em- 
ployeee  which  had  so  direct  a  connection  with  her  death  shall  be 
remedied  at  the  earlieat  poaslble  moment  in  order  that  other 
attractive  and  ambtttona  gfrls  may  not  suffer  the  day-to-day  hard- 
ahlpo  that  she  experienced  or  face  the  menace  that  confronted  her. 

The  employeea  of  veterans'  Ixxpltals  have  a  right,  as  American 
dtlaens,  to  exptct  their  families  to  be  brought  up  in  reasonable 
standards  of  health  and  comfort,  and  with  reasonable  regard  to 
the  safety  of  children  vmahle  to  protect  themselves.  The  American 
federation  of  Government  Employees  has  been  fighting  a  battle  In 
their  behalf,  in  which  it  has  had  my  most  earnest  asBlatance. 

Four  years  ago  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  in  a  small  way  remedy 
the  situation.  The  Mil  was  the  object  of  determined  oppoaition 
and  auffered  various  vldssltudee  untU  hearlzigs  were  obtained  In 
the  Isst  Bosslnn  of  Congress.  As  a  result  of  the  Introduction  of 
that  bm  and  the  constant  effort  of  Colonel  Stengel  and  other 
repreeentativee  of  the  employees,  some  progress  has  been  made, 
but  the  general  public  is  not  yet  fully  aware  of  the  conditions 
under  which  many  of  these  people  are  forced  to  exist  with  a  low 
pay  scale  and  much  even  of  that  little  taken  away  by  legalized 
deductions. 


Secretary-  of  the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes  Urges 
Youth  of  America  to  Its  Responsifaility  of  Future 
Citizeiiship 
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or 
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MAiao  Annwicpw  bt  sbcretaby  op  thb  intkrior  barold 

L.  ZCKB8  ON  THB  NATIONAL  SCBOOL  ASSEMBLY  PROGRAM 
FBOM  WASHINGTON.  O.  C.  MAT  14.  1937 


Itr.  RANDOIPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  I  called 
attention  to  our  duty  to  exercise  the  vote  which  we  have 
in  our  democracy.  It  was  highly  pleasing  to  me  to  read  the 
addreflBB  of  Secretary  Ickes,  in  which  he  urged  the  Nation's 
youth  to  realise  its  duty  in  this  respect  For  its  fine  expres- 
sion I  have  included  the  following  excellent  message: 

If  enyoiie  bed  told  me.  when  I  went  to  echool.  that  en  aaeembly 
of  aevenl  mnnone  of  pxq;>lle  would  aome  day  be  held.  I  couldnt 
have  beUefed  him.  But  m  theee  days  we  have  to  get  need  to 
that  operate  on  a  giant  eeale.  Who  would  have 
MB  10  yean  ago.  that  man  would  have  the  boldneae 
the  power  to  change  the  mighty  Colorado  from  a  treacherous 
tonrent  mto  a  river  hemiMeed  to  eerre  the  people? 

We  flC  the  older  generation  haTO  had  to  learn  to  think  and  to 
act  In  teme  of  auch  undertaklnga.  To  learn  theee  habtte  of 
ttttntlng  has  been  dlAcult,  and  aometlmee  palnJtul.  for  us.  But  I 
know  that  for  yoa  tt  will  be  eaaler  to  aeeume  rolee  in  even  larger 
enterprlaea.  X  know  that  in  your  daairooms  you  have  alrevty 
learned  to  think  not  only  of  your  home  and  your  commtmlty  ^nd 
your  State,  but  alao  of  yoor  oouutry  ae  a  whole. 

Aa  I  eel  hen  la  Waehlngton  and  realise  where  my  voice  Is  go- 
ing, the  mOea  it  is  travell^  and  the  ntmiber  of  widely  differing 
wwBimWee  that  It  la  readbilng.  I  feel  a  new  sense  of  the  great- 

JtflIB  Ok  OW  OOQOtinr* 

What  Is  this  grestweset  We  an  knoer  that  Amstea  is  lazge  in 
ana:  th«t  it  la  the  home  of  1S04»OJOOO  people.  We  know  that  it 
Isaolacis  that  thla  pcogiam.  going  oat  over  American  radio  sta^ 
tloaa,  rsaehes  eUnatoe  varying  from  tropical  to  arctic. 

Howeiver.  It  la  not  mere  alas  that  I  have  In  mind.  X  am  think- 
lag  ef  the  gna*  gtfta  whteh  nature  haa  laviehed  upon  thla  coun- 
yy-  » !■  w«*  gtfta  vftleh  make  as  feel  that  America  has  a  gnat 
rotore,  m.  which  yon,  nan  than  we  of  an  older  gF»pf*ntlon,  will 


Some  of  them  richee  about  which  I  ehall  speak  yon  wll!  never 
see.  Some  cannot  be  seen.  Nevertheieas.  you  vrill  shan  m  their 
development  because  you  an  a  part  of  the  Natlom  which  they 
enrich. 

Among  theee  gifts  an  the  natural  reeources  of  oar  country.  X 
like  to  talk  about  our  natural  resources  because  I  am  the  Seere* 
tary  of  the  Department  of  your  Government  which  haa  the 
stewardship  of  many  of  our  resources.  It  Is  the  duty  of  this 
Department  to  conserve  them  for  you.  By  conservation  X  mean 
the  prudent  use  of  our  public  lands,  of  our  national  parks,  of  the 
minerals  beneath  the  soil,  of  the  power  In  the  riven;  of  all  the 
llfe-i^vlng  and  wealth-making  elements  of  the  public  draaain. 
Such  un  will  bring  the  greatest  good  to  the  largest  number  of 
people. 

I  always  like  to  speak  of  the  great  resources  of  America.  But  It 
gives  me  especial  pleasure  to  8i)eak  of  them  to  you.  the  youth  of 
the  Nation,  who  are  the  greatest  resource  of  all.  It  Is  for  yoa 
that  we  are  trying  to  conserve  the  wealth  of  our  land. 

I  am  deeply  Impressed  by  this  national  school  assembly  pro- 
gram today,  because  you  and  I  are  now  using  another  great 
natural  resource,  the  air,  for  an  entirely  new  purpoee — a  Nation- 
wide school  assembly.  How  stimulating  it  is  to  think  that  radio 
waves  can  be  used  to  bring  us  all  more  closely  together  as  cltlaens 
of  a  vast  Nation. 

I  realize  that  no  other  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  ever  had 
the  opporttmlty  of  addressing  so  many  young  people  Just,  pre- 
pcuing  to  step  Into  the  real  exercise  of  their  citlsenShlp — ^young 
people  gathered  in  towns  and  cities  and  rural  districts  that  are 
spread  out  as  widely  as  the  public  domain  itself.  You  are  nearer 
to  each  other  and  to  your  Government  than  you  could  poeslbly 
be  without  the  modem  miracle  of  radio. 

At  no  time  in  our  history  has  there  been  such  a  need  for  a 
mighty  bond  to  tie  our  citizens  together.  At  no  time  has  then 
been  a  greater  neceesity  for  Americans  to  understand  the  prob- 
lems of  their  fellows  in  distant  parts  of  the  covmtry,  so  that  they 
may  live  and  think  and  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  In  building 
the  Nation  as  our  forefathers  planned. 

And  so.  while  we  resolve  to  conserve  Natun's  heritage — our 
lands  and  forests  and  streams — ^let  us  not  forget  another  heritage, 
the  distinctive  heritage  bestowed  upon  us  by  our  fathers.  This 
heritage  is  the  American  dream. 

It  has  been  said  that  Americans  an  a  materialistic  pe<q;de,  more 
Interested  in  things  than  in  dreams.  I  do  not  think  so.  We  have 
proved  that  we  can  rally  to  the  defense  of  the  power  and  tha 
glory  of  the  democracy  which  is  the  American  dream. 

In  some  other  countries  democracy  is  now  being  assailed.  Tlie 
right  of  the  common  man.  of  every  man.  to  ehan  in  the  rights 
of  citizenship  is  threatened;  faith  in  his  abllty  to  contribute  to 
and  preserve  self-government  is  repudiated. 

In  this  cotintry  you  have  been  learning  to  practice  democracy 
almost  from  the  day  you  were  bom — in  your  homes  and  schools, 
on  the  baseball  diamond,  and  in  every  other  association.  For 
those  of  you  who  leave  school  this  spring,  the  pattern  of  life  will 
change.  Certain  trends  of  oxir  social  order  are  being  challenged. 
I  urge  you  to  let  the  philosophy  you  have  known  since  childhood, 
the  philosophy  of  the  democratic  way  of  life,  be  always  yotur 
philosophy. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  you  are  entering  a  world  In  which 
we  must  engage  in  great  enterprises.  We  must  harness  nature, 
plant  forests,  and  generate  power  for  the  use  of  millions.  But 
may  I  remind  you  of  even  greater  tasks  ahead.  I  warn  you  that 
It  is  more  dUBcult  to  remove  a  mote  of  prejudice  than  It  is  to 
move  moimtains  or  to  change  the  course  of  a  river. 

I  leave  with  you  two  great  responsibilities.  The  first  is  the  con- 
servation of  our  natural  resources,  which  means  using  them  moet 
effectively  for  the  common  welfare.  The  second  is  the  preservation 
of  the  sturdy  traditions  of  democracy.  Tliis  is  a  task  even  more 
difficult  than  the  first. 

We  could  not  h^  to  live  without  natural  resources.  No  mon 
can  a  democracy  hope  to  exist  without  intelligent  and  responsive 
citizens  and  votere.  You  have  been  learning  a  great  many  facta 
In  your  school  yeara,  but  they  will  prove  useless,  imlees  you  make 
them  the  basis  of  Intelligent  decisions.  The  man  or  woman  who 
does  not  vote,  and  vote  intelligently,  has  no  right  to  complain  If 
his  city  or  his  national  government  doee  not  suit  him. 

And  so  in  bidding  you  farewell,  I  make  this  prophecy,  a  prophecy 
for  the  class  of  1937,  If  we  plan  intelligently  and  work  f<»  the 
preeervatlon  of  natun's  gifts  and  our  fathers'  dreams,  the  new 
en  for  which  we  all  hope  will  surely  come. 


Benjamin  Enrtz  Focht 
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or 
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lir.  SNEEJ^  Mr.  Speaker,  our  late  colleague  "Bar  Focax, 
as  he  was  affectionately  known  among  us,  whose  reoeni 
sodden  departure  we  deplore  and  whose  pft-«iT^g  we  mouni, 
was  a  ■rJiolarly  gentleman  and  an  aUe  legislator. 
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He  belonged  to  that  meful  and  influezrtlal  p«of esflkm 
known  as  the  Fourth  Estate.  From  the  time  he  was  18 
years  old  he  was  engaged  in  some  capacity  as  a  news- 
paper man,  and  in  later  life  was  the  editor  and  pcddisher 
of  a  newspaper  of  wide  dixmlation  and  influence  in  his 
hacae  city  of  Lewisbuig,  Fa.  He  had  a  facile  and  trenchant 
pen  which  he  used  with  equal  facility  as  advocate  or 


ctty 


Mr.  Focht  inherited  from  his  father  the  art  of  pubUe 
speaking  and  was,  therefore,  an  orator  whose  rounded  periods 
of  f didtous  ezpreB8i(M&  delighted  his  audiences.  A  profound 
student  of  pontics  and  of  history,  he  would  draw  upon  his 
great  fund  of  information  and  knowledge  with  which  not 
only  to  adorn  but  to  fortify  an  argument  or  thesis.  I  recall 
that  in  the  heyday  of  his  long  and  laborious  service  in  this 
House  Mr.  Focrt  was  in  donand  in  every  campaign  as  an 
able  exponent  of  the  doctrines  and  principles  of  the  political 
party  of  which  he  was  an  ardent  and  enthutiastic  supporter. 
But  above  all  he  was  an  American  whose  patriotism  was 
genuine  and  which  found  expression  in  earnestness  of  qieech 
and  action  that  carried  convicUcn  and  sincerity. 

If  there  was  (Hie  characteristic  of  "Bnr"  Focrt  more  pcD- 
nounced  than  any  other  it  was  his  hiimanltariantsm.  This 
was  exemplified  by  his  introduction  in  the  House  in  1915  of  an 
old-age  pension  bill  at  a  time  when  it  seemed  improbable,  if 
not  impossible,  that  any  such  proix)6itioQ  from  a  national 
viewpoint  would  ever  be  entotained  seriously  by  Congress. 
In  his  very  last  speech  here  less  than  2  months  ago  he  said: 

Wipe  away  the  tean  of  all  the  (rid  men  and  women.  liBt  them 
have  comforts  and  happiness  at  home.  Then  Is  plenty  hen  In 
this  wortd  to  take  can  of  everybody.  Sveryane  could  have  comfort 
and  hi^iplneea. 

He  believed  in  the  ultimate  destruction  of  poorhouses. 
Truly,  Bin  Focht  was  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  social  security. 
He  could  have  no  better  monument.  Doubtless  many  of 
his  bereft  constituents  of  any  and  all  classes  whom  he 
served  well  and  faithfully  could  testify  to  his  unfailing 
interest  and  labors  in  their  behalf  both  here  and  in  both 
houses  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature. 

An  able,  diligent,  and  efflclent  public  servant  has  left  this 
House  and  the  country  poorer  for  his  passing;  bat  his  good 
works  will  abide. 


Hie  Bonneville  Power  Project 
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ADDRESS  OP  HON.  JOHW  E.  RANKIN.  OF  inBBlHffTPPI.  BEFORE 
THE  KIVZBS  AMD  HARBORS  OOIOIITTEE 


Mr.  MANSFIB[i>.  Mr.  B^pesiax,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  the  able  and 
informative  address  delivered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi [Mr.  Ramkzh]  before  the  Oommlttee  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors  when  it  had  imder  consideration  the  questicxx  of 
distribution  and  sale  of  surpbis  hydroelectric  powtt  to  be 
IHoduoed  at  Bonnevifle  Dam.  Mr.  RAinmr's  address  is  as 
follows: 


Mr.  ChaJman.  let  ne  say  to  tte  mendieB  ef  the  eommtttee  that 
my  Intereet  in  thla  propoaitkin  la  haaed  on  tha  natlooal 
pollclee  of  this  admlnlstntlon.  with  which  I  have  beei 
cloeely  coaneeted  Cor  the  laa*  aeveeal  yeara. 

I  went  throuch  this  same  0gbt  with  leferenee  to  Ifasde  Shoals 
and  in  connection  with  the  creation  of  the  Tenoceaee  TaOey 
Aothortty.  This  Is  not  a  local  flglit.  Tbim  Jseal  eontroverey  re- 
minds me  of  the  eame  battle  ttet  we  had  anmad  Maede  Shoals 
whenln  the  eitlea  of  Florenoe.  «hel»M.  and  TMcsomMa  hattlad 
for  the  building  of  an  enormous  Indoetital  onr— natty.  We 
would  have  tte  same  flglit  at  Bonktar  Dam  If  tban  woe  any 
eWes  near  Boulder  Dam.  The  ehanoM  an  that  whan  <3rand 
Coulee  Is  developed  we  may  have  a  repetition  m  a  momsaaee  ot 
the  same  oontrover^r  there.    It  has  always  happened.    Mothlng 


lapuhUe 

ikould  be 

"O^Bn  Is 


In 


VaUey  Au- 


r  the 

promotion  of  Its  own  tntereeta.  espedaUy  In  iieaiielltliai   with 
Its  nrtghbora. 

What  we  an  atrtvlng  to  do  la  to 
this  Nation.    The  power  In  aU  of  theee  navigable 
property,  from  oar  viewpoint,  or  natkmal  weair 
used  for  the  beneAt  of  aU  of  the   American 
>iM<«n*t  of  It  to  niTPly  e>M|  iMOM,  to  aapply 
establishment,  and  probably  run  aU  (tf  the  indt 
The  majocl^  of  tt  la  bow  golBg  to  waste. 

We  started  out  by  the  development  of  MoBBle  Shoala  Atltoacto 
Shoals  we  ^^dled  the  yardatlck  which  haa  mved  the 
people  and  I  hope  that  every  mender  of  the 
this  statement  If  he  doea  not 
and  that  la  thla.  that  In  the  year  UM  the 
thorl^  saved  the  electric  light  and  power 
$687,000,000.  The  Tennesaee  VaUey  Authcri^ 
people  enough  money  last  year  to  buUd  the  Fanama  Canal  and 
have  enough  left  to  build  Boulder  Dam.  It  did  it  by  the  eiaaiple  of 
its  yardstick,  that  has  forced  rates  down  In  every  Stote  In  this 
Unkm.  We  used  62  bllUon  kUowatt^Mjun  of  eleutiHiU  In  IMa. 
for  whk^  we  paid  $1,800,000,000.  Last  year  we  need  M  bUUon 
kUowatt-hours.  for  which  we  paid  $a.074X)00/>00. 

Mr.  CoLomr.  Mr.  Rankin,  do  you  Include  the  wlude  United  States 
In  that? 

Mr.  RawKzw.  Yes.  elr;  I  Include  the  whole  United  Btatee  in  that. 
If  we  had  paid  the  same  ratea  last  year  as  wen  paid  In  Itta,  whteh 
we  would  have  done  had  It  not  been  for  the  T.  V.  A.  and  Its 
yardatlck.  It  would  han  cost  the  American  peofde  $S87jOOO,000 
mon  for  the  dectrlc  light  and  power  they  consumed,  and  yet  half 
of  the  American  people  get  no  power  at  aU. 

Bef on  I  forget  It 

The  CHAiaafAir.  One  question  befon  you  get  too  far  along.  What 
Is  the  ooodltlOB  In  other  ooimtiies  as  to  the  proportion  of  the 
people  that  get  the  benefit  of  electric  light  and  power? 

lor.  Rammr.  In  all  of  the  countries  that  I  have  investigated.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  situation  la  this:  In  Qermany.  France.  Norway,  and 
Sweden  all  of  the  people  In  the  dUee  have  aocees  to  electric  light 
and  power,  and  00  percent  of  the  farmen  In  thdee  countilee  have 
acoees  to  dectrtol^.  Tlte  same  Is  true  In  Denmaik  and  probably  In 
Ita^.  although  I  am  not  sun  about  Italy,  but  I  think  the  same  la 
true  there.  In  Holland  and  SwlCr^irland  they  have  100  percent  of 
their  homes  electrllled.  In  other  words,  every  home  In  thoee  coun- 
tnee  haa  access  to  electricity  If  they  want  It.  In  Japan  aU  of  the 
people  of  the  dtles  have  electricity  who  want  It  and  00  percent  of 
the  people  In  the  rural  districts. 

Mr.  CoLBaar.  I  might  Inject  then  that  In  SwlUriland  practically 
all  of  the  railways  an  operated  electrically. 

M^.  RoncDr.  Oh.  yea. 

Mr.  SiOTB.  When  the  International  Power  Oongrem  met  recently 
hen  In  Washington  an  dectrlcal  englnetf  from  Stodchcim  nuule  the 
statement  that  in  Sweden  then  was  a  larger  percentage  of  pigsties 
on  the  farms  electrified  than  of  the  farm  homee  elecnllled  In  the 
united  Stotea. 

Mr.  RAincm.  I  dont  doubt  it;  but  let  me  finish  with  this  otHer 
matter. 

I  made  that  statement  on  the  floor  some  time  ago.  and  a  Con- 
gressman from,  I  believe,  Pennsylvania — although  I  am  not  sure — 
raised  the  question  that  thoee  goverxunenta  wen  man  or  leea 
soclallstle  and  XbaX  the  cumitrlee  wen  old  and  thlddy  aettled.  X 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  In  New  /lealand.  a  new  and 
sparsely  settled  country.  65  percent  of  their  f  arma  an  eleetrlfled. 

Now.  I  want  to  rep^  to  Mr.  Clabx  of  Idaho.  I  wish  that  be 
wen  hen.  I  waa  utterly  suiptleed  at  his  statement  that  the 
people  of  Idaho  did  not  want  this  power  dlstribotod  then,  and 
that  he  wae  wflilng  to  Une  up  with  tfte  oppoeltlon  for  Hurt  reeeon. 

Mr.  CviMJX.  I  think  he  anq;>llfled  that  to  the  eOeet  that  h* 
figured  that  If  this  Bonneville  power  wen  brought  Into  Idaho  It 
would  foredoee  the  creation  of  power  dams  and  Oovemmant 
m  Idaho. 

Mr.  RawKzw.  Tea.  I  find  that  I  do  not  have  the  Idaho  report 
with  me.  but  I  win  get  It  and  give  you  thoae  Sgures  In  a  moment. 
But  I  want  to  call  your  attentloa  to  this:  That  I  fleand  irambem 
and  mmubcn  of  toems  In  Uaho  whoe  they  an  iiajliig  froaa  It 
to  19  cento  a  kOowatt-homr  for  electrlotty.  I  found 
which  they  an  paying  a  maidmum  of  19  oenta  per 
I  win  han  Vbiam  flguna  hen  befon  I  oompleto  my 

In  ottier  words,  that  waa  a  manUectatlon  of  the  attttode 
oppoees  the  devekyment  of  power  for  the  benefit  of  tha 
of  the  American  people.    Oar  poeltinn  Is  ttda,  that 
should  be  developed  by  the  Oovenunent  and  the 
lines  buUt  by  the  Oovemmcnt  and  an  cLarged  to 
When  I  aay  tieiiemlmluii  ttnea,  I  mean  the 
that  tidn  thla  power  to  the  awitehbovd.  when  tt  tt  sold  to  a 
little  oomnraalty  or  to  a  oooperatin  or  to  a 
sale,  to  be  distrllmtod  to  the  idthnato 

Tt»  CtuaauM.  In  ottier 
T.  V.  A.  la  operating? 

Mr.  Rajomv.  Abeolutriy. 

NOW.  I  would  also  kan  the  amxtanum  retail  rate  tmA  by  tha 
admlnlstcator.  If  yon  do  not  do  that,  laS  «•  an  wfent  poittlaa 
you  an  going  to  be  In.  Suppoee  that  yon  go  out  hen  sad  build  a 
dam  on  a  river — ^we  will  take  the  T.  ▼.  A,  for  " 
have  three  dams  flnlahed  and  aeveral  othen 
One  contract  has  Just  ^mired  by  which  Ouhbikimi 
em  purchaeed  666X100.000  kllovalt  hduis  of  elauiifcily 
At  the  rate  that  IS  is  fealag  asad  la  the 
mm^  aasiahm  hotoss  ffist  asMnat  of 
minion  homea.  An  we  going  to  build  thoee  dams  and  keep 
power  up  then  In  the  hope  that  somebody  with  a  ameltlng  plant 


a  Bcnoilarly  genUeman  and  an  able  legislator. 
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tbere  and  tuw 


or  a  gla«  f aetary  or  an  aotnmnWIa  plant  may 

ttf    If  ao.  wby  tax  ttaa  reat  of  ua  to  build  tt? 
Ify  portion  la  that  aka«  with  theae  dama  ibould  ba  built  tnma- 
^^-      Kbiaa  to  raarh  aa  lar  aa  400  milaa  in  vnrj  dUactlon  If 


The  CBAiBKaii.  b  tt  not  a  fact  that  at  Ifoaela  Shoala.  bafof* 
the  T.  V.  A.  tna  twated.  they  found  it  utterly  impracticable.  If 
not  taftpoaatbla.  to  try  to  aaU  power  until  they  did  put  In 


I.  Tea.    TTiey  refused  to  build  tranamlaalon  llnea, 

and  \hmtfn  they  left  ua  out,  and  had  no  market  for  their 


At  aoma  point  tn  your  remarka,  Ur.  Baincxir.  I 
wmild  like  to  have  you  dlaeuaa  the  management  of  the  Wllaon 
Dam  under  the  Anny  eiifliMwii  aa  oooqwced  with  the  preeent 

mxm.  I  win  get  to  that  In  a  moment. 

ouw.  80  aa  to  gtre  ua  a  viewpoint  of  the  actual  ex- 

QOW&  mMC^« 

^.  ...uncm.  I  win  do  that  tn  a  moment. 

Mr.  Cmxnv.  lart  along  the  line  that  the  gentleman  la  proeeed- 
1^  now.  I  would  like  to  have  him  dlatlngulsh  sharply  between 
the  procedure  suggeeted  In  Oregon,  that  seems  to  have  devtioped 
two  aehocds  at  thought  there  one  to  aeU  this  power  In  bulk  to 
the  manufaetortaa.  and  the  other  to  distribute  It.  It  seems  to 
me  that  yon  are  Inevitably  coming  to  that  point  of  oolllalon  In 
thf»  situation. 

llr.  Bahxxx.  No  question  about  tt. 
\    Ifr.  Cmjcm.  And  I  would  like  to  have  the  gentleman's  deflnlto 
dptuUm  on  that  queetlon. 

Itr.  RAiamr.  Xiet  me  put  ^eae  Idaho  flguree  In  the  record. 

Ifir.  Cvxjoir.  Tou  were  Just  at  that  poLot  when  I  Interrupted 

you.  _     .„      .     i 

Mr.  RAMKnr.  Tea.  sir.    If  you  win  excuse  me,  I  wlU  refer  to 

theee  Idaho  flgurea. 

Mow.  understand  that  the  unfortunate  thing  about  that  coun- 
try out  there  la  that  they  are  dominated  by  these  power  com- 
panies. In  Arco,  Idaho,  the  maximum  paid  la  12  cents  per  kilo- 
watt-hour, and  ftom  there  on  down  this  list  I  do  not  find  a 
single  town,  with  one  exception,  that  pays  under  7  cents.  Carbar- 
ton  pays  1S.84  cents;  Carey.  lOM  cents;  Chanis.  19  cents;  Cascade, 
ia.M  cents;  and  so  It  goes  down  the  line. 
Mr.  OaxKir.  Thoee  power  companlea  are  privately  owned. 
Mr.  Runaw.  Tes. 

Mr.  OaxBW.  And  the  power  Is  produced  by  steam  plants. 
Mr.  RAiaaw.  Tes:  some  of  It.  Now.  Jiist  to  give  you  an  idea, 
let  me  aay  that  thoee  are  rural  districta,  such  as  the  district 
that  I  received  a  letter  from  thla  morning,  in  which  Uie  man 
said  that  he  lived  ao  milca  from  Tupelo,  and  he  uses  lights, 
radio,  electric  iron,  electric  refrigerator,  one  electric  heater,  elec- 
trle  toastor.  and  water  pump,  and  that  he  uses  125  kilowatt-hours, 
at  a  cost  of  g4J6— gl  of  vrtilch  goea  to  amortlase  his  line. 

Tliat  la  what  we  are  trying  to  do  for  Uw  people  throughout  the 
country,  and  I  am  unable  to  undenrtand  the  attitude  of  a  man 
repneenting  thoae  people  who  saya  that  they  do  not  want  thla 
power,  when  the  people  are  being  thua  mercilessly  held  up  with 
oeeaaive  Ught  and  power  ratea. 

Now.  let  me  go  hatM.  to  the  question  raised  by  the  gentleman 
ftom  New  Tack.  If  yon  give  a  preferential  rate  to  the  people  at 
or  naar  a  dam,  what  wiU  hi^ipen  la  that  you  wm  have  power  on 
your  haada  that  yon  cannot  aau,  for  one  thing,  and  if  you  do 
aall  tt  yoa  wlU  be  '''**»«"g  <^  f v^  industries  in  there  to  consume 
tt.  and  the  reat  of  the  people  win  be  in  the  same  sltuatian  that 
they  are  In  Idaha  Thanf  ere  theee  long  tranamlaslon  llnea  should 
ba  eonaldKed  a  part  of  the  project  and  the  cost  of  them  a  part 
OK  toe  mveoHDens. 

IPa  boot  theas  dama  en  the  TsnTifaein  Blver.  We  protect  the 
lamieitj  of  the  people  along  the  stream.  We  also  improve 
navigation  for  the  peofde  along  tiM  stream  and  charge  them 
T«i*h*»«g  tor  It.  That  la  charged  off.  The  ttilrd.  or  whatever  the 
aaaoont  la  that  la  ohargad  to  power  muat  be  paid  by  the  power 
coBsumera.  Tte  ta^ayen  who  do  not  Uve  on  the  streams  help 
to  pay  aU  thla  lliarafare,  if  aay  dlOarenoe  ahould  be  made,  the 
away  from  the  atraama  Aould  be  given  preference,  or  at 
they  dkooM  be  gtvea  equal  treatment, 
hundred  auiaa  from  Norrla  Daaa  wiU  reach  the  northtfn 
of  the  State  of  nilnola,  almoat.  or  the  northern  boimd- 
avy  of  the  Slato  of  Obio.  It  win  reach  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  Mato  of  I^inlalana.  and  over  into  Virginia.  We  have 
aaeugk  power  there  to  eiecUifj  every  home  in  that  area,  tlie 
majority  of  whkh  have  never  had  any  tiectric  light. 

Hoiw.  woQld  it  be  right  f or  ua  to  say.  "An  right,  vre  win  buDd 

a  Itne  up  into  Tlllmita,  but  yon  people  must  pay  for  it"?    Why 

not  BMka  II  a  part  of  the  orlgtoal  Inteafanent?    Tou  may  aay 

that  I  am  talktng  agalnat  mfwtU  there,  but  I  am  talUng  honeaty 

and  Joatlce  to  the  American  people.    I  could  go  home  and  sit 

down  if  I  saiiiiiMiil  the  attitude  that  this  is  a  selfish  pnmoaitlon, 

to  uw  a  wnmnn  mpgusloa,  T  am  atttlng  pretty."    i£j  town. 

a  malortty  of  my  district,  are  electrllled  from  T.  V.  A. 

Swaau  Bow  far  are  they  tranamitting  power  from  Muscle 

nowt 

r.  lb  Tupelo,  100  mllea  away. 
That  la  the  gieateat  distaneet 
W«U.  the  air  Una  la  18  m|taa 
What  la  tte  oleaeat  cttyT 
Thetn  oitteB  are  right  at  the  dnn. 
'  at  Ttvolo  aa  t»  to  at  ffaa  ttf- 


MT.  Raxxhc.  No;  it  la  a  UtUe  different,  and  I  wffl  go  Into  that 
right  now.  But  what  I  want  to  do  Is  to  charge  these  heavy  lines 
as  a  part  of  the  investment,  and  if  a  power  company  has  a  com- 
peting line  and  is  willing  to  sell  it  to  us  at  what  it  la  actuaUy 
worth,  buy  it — and  tb*t  is  the  way  that  we  have  been  doing.  We 
do  not  propoee  for  them  to  buy  power  at  1%  miUa  a  kilowatt-hour 
and  to  sell  it  to  us  for  10  cents,  as  they  have  done  in  the  past. 

Mr.  CoLDKir.  Has  there  been  a  definite  policy  established  In  that 
r«q>ect  so  far  as  the  T.  V.  A.  is  concerned?    I  refer  to  this  policy; 
that  you  liave  Just  stated  of  buying  competing  llnea  at  what  they 
are  worth. 
Mr.  XUmaH.  Tee. 

Mr.  CounN.  That  takes  care.  I  assume,  of  the  actual  Inveetment, ' 
exdxialve  of  any  "water"  that  there  may  be  in  that  situation? 

Mr.  Ramkim.  Tes.  sir;  and  listen — we  had  no  trouble  about  that. 
The  T.  V.  A.  bought  the  power  lines  in  about  10  oounUea  in  north- 
eastern MlsslBBippi,  and  their  engineers  went  there,  and,  of  course, 
they  do  not  pay  what  it  would  cost  to  build  them  new.  because 
some  of  the  pcdee  were  rotted  down,  we  will  say,  but  the  wlrea 
were  always  good,  and  the  transformers  aa  a  rule  were  good.  80 
they  paid  them  what  they  were  estimated  to  be  worth. 

Mr.  Cuucnr.  How  was  it  appraised? 

Mr.  Rankik.  They  do  not  have  any  trouble  about  that.  Tou 
would  never  have  any  trouble  about  i4)pralalng  power  linea.  Iie- 
cauae  you  can  take  a  good  engineer,  and  he  can  go  there  and 
inveetlgato  it  and  ten  you  Just  what  It  is  worth. 

Mr.  CuLKnr.  May  I  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that  that  la  an  in- 
telligent policy. 

Mr.  RAMxnv.  wen,  it  la. 

Mr.  Cuucnr.  And  it  wiU  get  your  propocdtkm  further  and  faster 
ahead  when  it  is  frankly  declared. 

I  have  noticed  this  difference  between  Dr.  Morgan  and  Mr. 
Lllienthal.  and  I  only  know  what  the  press  says,  that  they  had  a 
difference  on  that  issue.  We  do  not  think  anybody  queetlona  Dr. 
Morgan's  loyalty  to  the  people's  ownership  of  their  own  facilltiea. 
and  his  procedure  in  that  respect,  if  correctly  stated  in  the  papera, 
seems  to  me  to  be  sound  policy. 

Mr.  RAinoM.  It  Is  sound  policy. 

Mr.  CuucxH.  Because  in  the  background  of  these  Investmenta, 
Irreqiective  of  the  sins  of  the  promoters,  is  the  little  fellow  that 
haa  hla  investment. 

Mr.  lUmoN.  The  gentleman  from  New  Tork  absolutely  outlines 
the  proper  attitude  when  he  says  we  should  pay  what  those  prop- 
erties are  worth,  and  not  pay  for  the  watered  stock. 

But  here  is  what  they  are  trying  to  do:  They  are  trying  to 
destroy  thla  yardstick  whereby  we  are  showing  the  American 
people  what  electricity  is  worth,  and  saving  money  for  the  peo- 
ple in  every  State  in  ttila  Union,  $537,000,000  anniudly.  But 
these  power  companies  have  gone  and  built  these  holding  com- 
panies, and  issued  watered  stock,  and  sold  that  stock,  and  what 
has  happened?  I  wiU  say  that  the  members  of  tills  committee 
are  aiiove  the  average  intelligence  for  Congressmen  even,  and 
yet  there  is  not  a  man  on  it  who,  when  he  pays  his  power  bill 
back  home,  can  t^  who  gets  the  money,  because  there  are  so 
many  holding  companies  stacked  up  on  top  of  one  another  to 
■tphon  this  money  out  of  your  pocket,  that  I  doubt  if  any  of 
you.  and  I  say  it  with  aU  deference,  can  teU  where  your  money 
goes. 

Under  the  T.  V.  A.,  under  this  policy,  you  know  whom  you 
are  dealing  with.  The  T.  V.  A.  says,  or  the  War  Department 
saya,  "We  can  produce  this  power  at  Muscle  Shoala  at  1JS2  mlUa 
per  kUowatt-hour,  and  we  can  sen  it  100  mllea  away  at  1.M  mllla 
a  knowatt-hour  and  pay  4  percent" — and  I  am  reading  from 
the  report  of  the  War  Department  on  the  Tennessee  Valley, 
sidled  by  Secretary  Hurley  when  he  was  Secretary  of  War.  We 
can  deliver  it  360  mnea  away  at  2.77  mllia  a  kilowatt-hour,  and. 
In  order  to  be  perfectly  safe,  the  T.  V.  A.  adds  a  Uttle  to  that 
and  charges  it  according  to  the  amount  cf  electricity  that  we 
buy.    It  is  graduated  to  aome  extent. 

Mr.  Paxsoms.  What  is  your  rato  at  Tupelo  for  reaidentlal  uaet 

Mr.  RAMKnr.  Wholesale 

Mr.  Pabsoms.  Give  me  the  wholesale  rato  first,  and  tlien  the 
residential. 

Mr.  RANKnr.  Let  me  give  you  the  wholeaale  rato  lint.  Aa  X 
said,  we  are  approximately  100  mflee  away.  We  need  10337JOO 
kllowatt-homi  of  electricity  last  year,  and  we  paid  4.79  mlUa  a 
kilowatt-hotir  for  it  at  the  dty  gate. 

Mr.  Smith.  Is  that  wholesale? 

Mr.  Rakkin.  Tliat  Is  Wholesale. 

Mr.  Paksons.  Tupelo  is  munidpally  owned,  la  tt  sotf 

Mr.  Ramkik.  Tupelo  Is  muntcipany  owned. 

Athens.  Ala.,  is  slightly  cloaer— In  fact,  I  think  that  it  la  abool 
40  miles  from  the  dam.  Tliey  cnly  used  8,469,960  Idlowatt-bourB, 
and  they  paid  an  average  of  6.53  mills  a  kUowatt-hour. 

Florence  is  right  near.  and.  while  they  started  in  late,  they  are 
using  a  great  deal  more  than  we  are,  and  their  average  rato  was 
4Xn  mUls  a  kilowatt-hour. 

Mr.  Pabsons.  They  are  right  at  the  dam.  are  they  nott 

Mr.  Ramkik.  They  are  right  at  the  dam.  In  other  words,  they 
are  paying  over  twice  as  much  at  the  dam  as  the  CommonwealtH 
*  Southern  waa  paying  last  year  at  the  dam;  and  yet  when  the 
T.  V.  A.  waa  creatwi  the  Commonwealth  &  Southern  waa  selling 
thla  power  to  the  people  in  Florence  at  10  cento  a  kilowatt-hour, 
or  a  qnead  of  6,000  percent. 

Mr.  Oounr.  wm  yon  distinguiah  between  the  prfvato  utnitlee 
and  the  pubiUIy  owned  uUUtlea  in  thoae  dtleet  Are  they  aU 
mnnlflpafly  ownedt 


'    Mr.  RAmmr.  Ties:   Rorence.  Athena,  and  Ti^Mto  are  an  mu- 
Btdpany  owned. 

Mr.  PABaowa.  What  about  Sheffleld  and  Tuacumblat 

Mr.  RAMKor.  Tuseumbla  to  now.  but  I  believe  that  it  haa  only 
become  so  in  the  last  few  months. 

Here  to  Amory.  Amory  to  40  mttee  beyond  Tupdo.  They  only 
used  S.469,000  kUovratt-hours  and  paid  6.58  mills  a  kUowatt-hour. 
80  it  to  baaed,  to  a  large  extent,  on  the  amount  of  deetridty  that 
one  takea.  For  Instance,  the  Tombigbee  Becteic  Power  Asaoda- 
tlon.  wtiich  geto  its  power  at  Uie  iSiipdo  busbar,  used  ZfiOSjOOO 
kUowatt-houra.  and  paid  6.72  miUs  per  kilowatt-hour,  a  Uttle 
more  than  the  dty  of  Tupdo.  becanae  of  the  ammmt  eonsumed. 
Tlieee  rates  ou^t  to  be  readjusted.  In  my  opinion,  and  probably 
wUlbe. 

Mir.  PABSOwa.  la  tlie  eoet  of  the  tranamtoakm  llnea  amortlaed  in 
the  wholeeale  price  or  tn  the  cost  to  thoee  dtlea? 

Mr.  RAioEzir.  Hie  cost  of  the  trar—nlsdon  linea  to  aome  extant 
haa  been  flgmed  in,  but  the  tranamlaslon  llnea  are  largdy  figured 
aa  a  part  d  the  entire  inveetment. 

Mr.  Smith.  Has  your  line  loet  anything? 

Mr.  Rahkzm.  Oh.  yea.  On  the  line  loesage.  you  heerd  Mr.  Boaa 
aay  yeeterday  that  if  you  increeaed  your  voltage,  you  could  send 
power  400  mUes  with  a  Ices  of  only  5  percent.  The  line  Iomega 
to  very  UtUe.  It  to  true  that  we  loet  conalderably  more  than  the 
average  laat  year,  but  we  had  a  eydone  that  blew  the  town 
away.  and.  of  eonrse.  a  great  deal  of  thto  power  was  need  yd 
never  accounted  for  tad  the  hub-bub  of  gathering  19  the  wounded 
and  dead  and  of  reoonstructtng  the  town. 

Now.  we  buy  that  power  at  wholeeale.  and  where  they  eoid  tt  at 
a  maximum  of  10  cents,  ccaling  it  down  to  5  oenta.  we  adl  tt  at  a 
Twi^Titwwm  of  3  oenta,  scaling  tt  down  to  4  mllla. 

Mr.  Cdlkik.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  eetimato  that  the 
engineers  made,  throu^  Secretary  Hurley? 

Bfr.  RAmcm.  What  we  are  paying? 

Mr.  CuLKnf .  Tea.    It  to  in  exceea  of  that  figure. 

Mr.  Rajoox.  Bto  waa  approximatdy  2  miUa  per  knowatt-bfonr. 
or  IM  miUa. 

Mr.  Cuumr.  They  said  that  they  could  ddiver  tt  100 
away  and  amortlae  tt  at  6  peroent  at  1J9  mllla? 

Mr.  RAmmr.  Tea;  4  percent. 

Mr.  Coucht.  And  it  to  now  how  much? 

Mr.  RAmmr.  4.78  miUa  wholeaale. 

A  thousand  kOowatt-houra  8  yeara  ago  wooM  have  eoet  the 
sumer  in  my  town,  or  in  Florence.  Ala..  #66.10.  and  today  It  le 
88.90.  Four  yean  ago.  when  we  were  paying  866J0  for  U)00  kilo- 
watt-hours, it  was  costing  the  power  oompany  %IM.  Today  it 
coats  ua.  wholeaale.  84.78  at  Ttq;>do. 

Now,  what  are  they  klddng  about?  Here  la  wliat  the  whole 
fight  to  about.  It  to  not  about  our  taking  their  linea,  but  tak- 
ing their  right  to  rob  the  unprotected  consumers  of  America; 
about  our  taking  away  their  ris^t  to  reach  Into  your  home 
and  into  jfour  pocketa  and  dpbon  away  from  the  American  peo- 
ple a  billion  or  a  billion  and  a  half  donaxa  In  overchargea  every 
year.  Ami  i  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Tork  [Mr. 
CuuKiN)  that  tn  1986.  according  to  the  T.  V.  A.  ratea.  the  peofde 
of  the  Stote  of  IHm  Tork  were  overcharged  8160,906^000.  That  to 
hto  SUte.  Aoeordlng  to  the  Ontario  ratea.  they 
8164.666.000:  and  aooording  to  the  T^ooma  ratea  they 
charged  8190327,000;  and  aa  a  result,  your  oonaumptloB  to  bdd 
down  to  where  your  pecqile  in  the  Stato  cf  New  Tocfc  are  using 
less  than  60  kilowatt-hoora  a  month,  on  an  average.  In  Tupelo  we 
oae  167  kilowatt-hours  a  month,  on  an  average. 

Hl^  ratee  do  two  things  Ftarat,  tt  to  an  Indlreet  tax  on  you 
tor  etoctrlcal  energy.  Then  high  ratee  keep  you  from  using  dee- 
tridty.  and  that  keeps  you  from  using  dectrical  appUanoas. 

When  theee  new  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  ratea  went  into  effect,  we 
were  uatng  168  dectrical  refrigeratora  in  my  town.  Today  we  are 
«r  1.100.  AU  other  dectrical  appliances  have  Incrsaesd  the 
way.  Now,  thto  policy  to  to  reach  everybody  in  America,  and. 
■  there  to  some  qucetian  about  theee  ratea  that  you  want  to 
aak.  I  win  proceed  to  diacuas  another  matter. 

Mr.  BMxrH.  I  wouki  like  to  ask  one  additional  queetlon,  Theae 
ratea  that  you  have  given  ua.  of  course,  are  beeed  on  a  variation 
In  quantity? 

Ifr.  Ramxim.  Tea. 

Mr.  Smith.  In  comparing  theee  ratea.  It  eeemo  to  me  tiM*  tt  to 
adf-evldent  that  If  the  quantity  were  the  same,  baaed  on  the 
figurea  that  you  have  given  ua.  there  would  be  a  higher  rate  at 
those  pdnts  farthest  removed  from  the  dam. 

Mr.  RAHxm.  Tea. 

Mr.  Smetb.  80  ifiparentty  you  have  no  uniformity  cf  ratea. 
Tou  have  not  audi  a  thing  aa  a  poatagC'etamp  rato  at  Muade 
e>K**^«.  and  there  must  be  figured  in  there  somewhere  the  cost 
of  tranamlaslon  to  those  points,  because  there  certainly  to  a  dif- 
ference  in  the  rate  for  the  same   quantity  of  power   to   the 

Mr.  Ramxih.  Tee;  there  to  figured  in  aome  eoet  ct  tranamlaslon. 
And  let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Waahington  that  while 
yoa  have  dieap  ratea  in  Washington,  that  la,  in  Tacoma  and 
Seattle,  wonderful  ratea  and  wonderful  systems,  last  year  the 
people  of  the  Stato  of  Washington  wue  overcharged,  aooording 
to  the  T.  V.  A.  ratea,  wlklch  are  a  Uttle  higher  than  the  Tteoma 
ratea.  818.616.000.  and.  according  to  the  Taooma  ratea.  ttiey  were 
overchJurged  812^630,000,  and  aooording  to  the  Ontarto  ratea  they 
were  ovwcharged  816,669,000;  and  I  dare  say  that  a  majority  c( 
the  people  of  the  Stato  get  no  electricity  at 

Mr.  Coucur.  Let 


Mr.  Ramoar.  IM  me  pot  the  Oregon 

Mr.  Cmaam,  1b  Taooma  munidpally  owned? 

Mr.  Ramkin.  Tea. 

In  toe  State  of  Oregon,  aooording  to  the  T.  ▼.  JL 
were   overcharged   87,818.000.      Aooording   to   the 
they  were  overdiarged  87.788X100.  and  according  to 
ratee  they  wore  ov«vharged  89.664.000. 

Of  course,  you  understand  that  the  peopto  in 
Washington  last  year  uaed  2.a94;OOOX>00 
people  In  the  Stato  cf  Oregon  only  uaed  968/WOjOOO 
houra.     So  the  overdiarge  per  kUowatt-hafur  to 
State  of  Oregtm  than  it  to  in  the  State  of  Wi 
you   have   thoee   two   great   public   planto 
Seattle. 

Mr.  Smith.  There  to  a  dUBerenoe  tn  pqpulattcn. 

Mr.  Rakkxw.  Wan,  Z  do  not  know. 
Waahington? 

Oh.  yie:  about  half  a  milUan 
May  I  aak  a  question? 

In  the  early  part  of  your  remarka  you  made  the 
ttoe  T.  V.  A.  would  anpply  light  and  posMT  for  a 
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Mr.  CoLoaar.  That  would  taMdude  the  dty  of  Chtoaga 

Mr.  RAmmr.  I  beUeve  that  tt  would  raaoh  tke  dty  of  Chleago^ 
almoat. 

Mr.  ObuBT.  Let  me  ask  you  thto:  Have  yoa  sofldent  power 
devdoped  to  mtpptj  aU  cf  that  terrttory.  or  to  tt  contemplated  to 
build  other  dama  than  thoae  cf  the  Ttenneaaee  Valley? 

M^.  Rammr.  Wdl,  other  danw  are  bdng  buUt.  We  have  enough 
power  provided  for  now.  If  uaed  only  tor  domedle  conaHmpilon, 
to  tap^j  every  home  wtthln  400  miles  of  any  dam.  We  wlU  have 
enough  power  generated  on  the  Tenneasee  Blver  to  mxppij  the 
domestic  oonauiiMia  and  the  commercial  oonaumers  for  400  mflea 
■round  every  dam  on  that  rivar.  and  ttiat  to  a  oonaervatlve  eeti- 
mato. 

Mr.  OouBsr.  What  about  the  industrial  requlrementat 

Mr.  RAxxnr.  Mr.  Oolbkh.  I  am  not  an  induatrlattot.  We  are 
gradually  buIMlng  tqp  a  few  amaU  Induatrtoa.  tocaUy  supported,  to 
abaorb  our  unemployed  Ubor  and  balanoe  with  our  agriculture; 
but  thto  cannot  be  unlversaUy  or  entlrdy  an  induatrtol  country. 
I  think  that  It  to  a  mMr*^  to  start  out  on  the  theory  that  you 
are  going  to  take  ttie  trig  Induatriea  and  plant  them  near  theee 
dama.  In  the  first  jflace.  the  country  to  probably  overlndustrlal- 
ixed  novr.  and  tan  the  next  place,  by  such  a  pcUcy  we  would  aa- 
teenri«*>  the  people  m  the  Btatea  who  are  already  Industrlallaed 
and  have  to  depoid  on  industry. 

Another  thing,  and  that  to  that  I.  lite  the  gentlemaa  from  Naw 
Tork,  Uve  in  an  agricultural  country,  and  I  would  rather  Uve  in 
a  prosperous  agricultural  country  than  to  Uve  amnng  a  lot  of 
crowded  indnatrtal  tenementa. 

Mr.  CuLKor.  Mr.  Rammr,  I  heard  last  year,  frcm  a  very  rqnitahto 
source,  that  a  repreaentattve  of  the  T.  V.  A.  went  to  a  going  con- 
cern on  the  Budaon  River  that  waa  uaing  dectrldty  In  ite  opera- 
tion. *™*  auggeated  that  they  move  that  ^ant  down  to  the  T.  V.  A. 
aection.  The  owner  of  thto  plant,  whoee  father  a-eated  tt,  aald 
that  the  thing  waa  very  attractive,  and  that  he  would  think  it 
over,  but  he  tdd  them  finally  that  he  could  not  do  tt.  that  there 
were  employeea  that  had  been  in  their  employ  for  two  genera- 
tlona.  and  that  they  had  bought  homea  around  thto  plant,  and 
that  aort  of  thing,  and  that  he  Just  could  not  do  It.  oecauae  It 
wouM  be  dtoloyal  to  the  help,  would  disrupt  the  hdp  and  their 
Inveetmento  In  the  way  of  homea,  and  aU  of  that  kind  cf  thing, 
and  that  he  thought  that  he  would  atoy  where  he  waa.  Then  thw 
diap  said  to  h«Tn.  *Tf  you  do  not  do  tt.  we  wm  give  you  aome 
cuDpetitlon  down  there." 

Mr.  Rahxxh.  I  do  not  know  anything  aboot  that  But  I  wm 
aay  to  the  gentlemaa  from  New  Tork  that  twrnpetltlnn  wm  neoaa- 
aarfly  grow.  There  are  vast  industrial  reeources  along  the  Tennea- 
aee  lUver  and  la  t2ie  Tenneesee  Valley  area. 

Mr.  Cuucix.  I  want  to  aay,  to  make  thto  dear  on  my  own  ae- 
eount.  that  I  beUeve  to  giving  every  localtty  tha  baaefltt  of  tta 
propo*  and  rightful  development 

Mr.  RAMxnr.  That  to  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  CuuoH.  Tb  the  fuUeat  extent. 

Mr.  RAmmr.  Tl&at  to  what  we  are  trytng  to  do. 

Mr.  ODiiXXir.  But  no  one  ahould  be  able  to  fcreclcaa  any  locality 
In  that  respect,  and  I  am  oppooed  to  any  governmental  agency  dia- 
rupting  or  attempting  to  dltfupt  existing  oondttlana 

ur.  Rammr.  AU  right;  you  and  I  agree  on  that. 

Let  me  for  a  moment  talk  to  you  aboot  the  divided  aathocf^.  X 
hope  that  when  you  rqxxt  thto  bffl  out  tt  wm  be  with  the  orlglttal 
provision  of  the  Smith  bm  or  the  Pleroe  bm  on  that  prenosttlon. 
Tou  cannot  atford  to  have  divided  authortty.  With  all  of  ttos 
jealousy  exiatlz^.  you  wm  have  onmpHnatlona  that  wm  retard  In- 
stead of  promote  the  development  of  thto  great  project. 

The  rceeon  that  we  are  so  much  interested  In  BonnevlDe  to  that 
tt  to  the  key  to  the  attuatlon.  What  to  done  at  Bonneville  we 
propoee  to  do  at  Grand  Coulee;  we  eqwct  to  do  It  on  the  Ohto 
River;  we  expect  to  do  tt  on  the  Connectlent  River,  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  on  ttae  Savannah,  on  the  Braaoa,  and  on  every  other  river 
to  the  milted  States,  and  I  kncar  from  comerlenoe  that  tt  to  bast 
not  to  have  a  dlvidad  authortty.  and  I  aay  ''experience"  beeaose  we 
have  had  exparlenoe  along  that  Una  on  the  Ttanaaaaa  Blver  ak 

Mr.  Oouav.  wm  the  gentleman  dabocmte  en  thatf    What 
been  that 
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Ttmn  It  ft  tarrlfle  jMloosy  ttutt  vditi  betvwn  gov- 

&tal  dafMtftmtntii,  mmI  tf  70U  ganUcmui  bave  not  Men  it  crop 
out  in  th*  iMt  f«w  dB|«  I  am  surprtMd. 

Mr.  SMzn.  or  ooon*.  th«  Ww  Deputme&t  bad  csclustve  jurls- 
tfktloa  tlMt«  for  a  number  of  yean. 

Mr.  BAMDir.  Tee;  and  it  ms  not  untu  w«  ebanged  It  that  It  wae 
leiitfai  tiiij 
Mr.  SaonK.  In  wbat  reapeet  was  It  unMttsfaetorTt 
Mr.  RAHKJir.  In  tbe  first  place.  «e  felt  tbat  tbe  War  Department 
leazied  back  on  tbla  question  of  tbe  distribution  of  power  and  tbat 
wa  did  not  get  tbe  proper  consideration  in  tbe  surrounding  area. 
And  long  before  the  President  was  elected,  we  know  wbat  be  stood 
for;  long  before  be  was  elected,  be  agreed  to  stand  for  a  power 
policy  tbat  would  use  tbe  power  on  tbe  Tennessee  River  for  tbe 
benefit  of  tbe  Aswrlcan  pec^.  and  be  bas  done  It. 

Let  me  say  anotber  tbUig.  Someone  Juix4>ed  on  tbe  Department 
of  tbe  Interior  yesterday,  said  tbat  It  never  developed  a  dam.  I 
wonder  If  you  do  not  know  tbat  a  large  number  of  tbese  dams,  or 
of  tbeae  reclamation  projects,  bave  been  built  by  the  Department 
of  tbe  Interior.  I  wonder  tf  you  overlooked  the  fact  tbat  the 
Departaeat  of  tbs  mtsrlor  built  Boulder  Dam.  and  tbat  it  Is  now 
bufidlng  Grand  Ooulee. 

Mr.  OosABW.  Mr.  Rankin,  they  also  built  tbs  Roosevdt  and  tbe 
OooUdge  Dams  In  ^T'y*^* 

Mr.  Raaanic.  Tes:  tbsy  are  largely  reclamation  dams. 
'  Let  me  say  siso  about  tbe  Tennessee  River  that  the  War  De- 
partment and  tbe  Army  engineers  go  around  and  pat  themselves 
on  tbe  back  and  brag  about  themselves— and  it  is  all  right;  I 
dont  blame  tbem;  we  all  do  it  sometimes.  But  I  wish  the  mem- 
bers ot  this  committee  could  go  down  to  the  Tennessee  River 
and  Just  compare  tbe  dams  built  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  engi- 
neers and  those  built  by  tbe  Army  engineers.  There  is  no  com- 
parison, in  my  opinion,  between  tbe  Wilson  Dam  and  the  Norrls 
Haas.  At  tbe  Wilson  Dam  they  made  two  or  three  very  serlotis 
*»*■*•**-—  In  tbe  first  nlace.  tluiy  did  not  make  it  high  enough 
to  ecntrol  tbe  fioods.  ozuy  made  it  high  enough  to  impound  water 
for  tbe  generation  of  power  and  for  the  navigation  of  vessels.  By 
bulUUng  tbat  dam  higher,  as  was  done  at  the  Norrls  Danx.  they 
otmld  have  Impounded  the  fiood  waters  dtoing  the  period  of  those 
floods,  and  held  tbem  out  of  the  Ohio  River. 

Tbe  Cw>TSM*w.  Tou  realize,  do  you  not,  that  when  Wilson  Dam 
was  constructed,  power  for  general  distribution  was  not  contem- 
pl^ed,  as  I  understood  It.  I  was  here  In  Congress  about  the 
time,  and  tbe  Wilson  administration  was  advocating  a  power  plant 
there  for  tbe  purpose  of  manufacturing  ezploelves  in  time  of 
war  and  fertlUaerB  for  tbe  fsrmers  in  time  of  peace. 

I  do  iu>t  believe  tbat  they  contemplated  at  that  time  tbe  dis- 
tribution and  sale  of  power. 
MX.  ttAKMXM.  Ob,  yes. 
Tbs  CHsaiSAK.  Did  tbeyt 
Mr.  Hunan.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  P*asom.  But  that  was  not  the  major  psrt  of  Muscle  Shoals* 
original  construction,  whereas  power  was  and  Is  the  majOT  product 
BOW  at  Norrls  Dam.  together  vrlth  a  little  flood  control. 

Mr.  Runow.  I  will  tell  you  what  fiood  control  in  the  Norrls 
Dam  did  this  year.  It  held  the  fioodwaters  out  of  the  Ohio  River 
and  saved  tbe  city  of  Cairo.  If  that  water  had  gone  down  the 
Tennessee  River,  it  would  bave  broken  over  at  Cairo  and  de- 
stroyed that  dty. 

I  know  that  there  bas  been  a  systematle  attempt  to  discredit 
tbe  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  In  the  first  place,  they  pub- 
Usbsd  tbe  statement  around  here  tbat  they  bad  bad  a  normal 
rainfall,  and  tbe  normal  rainfaU  there  during  that  month  was 
a  lltUe  more  than  4  Inches,  whereas  they  actually  had  about  11 
or  12  mcbss;  and  to  show  you  tbe  difTerenoe,  on  tbe  Cumberland 
.  Rtvar,  wbleb  parallels  tbe  Tennessee,  they  had  a  terrific  flood. 
but  the  Noma  Dam  and  the  Whedsr  Dam  held  back  a  sufllcient 
aBuant  of  this  water  until  tlie  flood  crest  bad  passed  Cairo,  and 
savad  tbe  dty  of  caixo;  and  if  you  bad  bad  a  normal  rainfall  on 
tbe  MIssoiiTl  River  'and  tbe  upper  Mississippi,  and  these  dams 
bad  not  been  on  tbe  Tannessaa.  we  would  have  had  the  same  dts- 
aatroos  overflow  on  the  lower  MteisBippl  tbat  we  had  in  1927. 
Ton  cannot  protect  rivers  with  low  dams  and  levees;  It  never 
bas  been  done.  They  bave  been  on  tbe  MlailSB4>pl  River  for  100 
years,  and  tbe  floods  became  more  dlssstrouB  as  time  went  on. 

Me.  Cuuam.  No  one  questions  Er.  Morganis  outstanding  ability 
as  an  engineer  and  as  a  worker  in  the  sodal  field.    I  think  that 
be  Is  probably  equally  preeminent  in  both,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  ^e  attitude  of  tbe  engineers  In  connection  with  these  dams 
can  propeily  be  cntldaed. 
Mr.  Ramxzw.  I  am  Just  making  a  comnailsan. 
Mr.  Coucnr.  lliey  are  tbe  greatest  public  servants  In  the  world, 
and  not  only  that,  bqt  it  bas  been  slways  tbelr  deelra  to  keep  the 
"•ttonal  sassts  In  tbe  bands  of  tbe  iiecmle.    They  have  always 
dona  that. 
Ur.  Runcm.  That  Is  exactly  wbat  we  are  after  here. 
Mr.  Counw.  rniat  is  wbat  they  bave  always  stood  for. 
Mr.  Bamow.  But  we  do  not  want  any  divided  authority.    We 
•  bad  Just  tbat  same  flgbt  in  creathag  tbe  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
1^  we  bad  the  sams  battle  to  go  through,  and  we  decided  that 
there  sbouM  be  no  divided  authority,  snd  as  a  result,  while  it  has 
bsen  hedged  about  with  an  kinds  of  Utlgatloos  and  injunctions, 
we  have  mansged  there  to  cany  on  tbe  work  and  to  distribute  a 
^  suadant  amount  of  power  to  show  tbe  American  people  what  it 
was  woatti  to  reduce  ^bt  and  power  ratee  to  the  American  people, 
and  last  year  tbat  reduction,  resulting  from  the  example  of  the 
T.  V.  A.,  saved  tbs  Amwlran  oonsumers  of  alectrldty  $^7iW0.000 
In  1  year. 


HOW,  there  was  something  said  yesterday— and  I  presuma  that 
you  gentlemen  expect  me  to  touch  on  that — ^wlth  reqieot  to  tba 
fact  that  we  are  stsrtlng  in  on  a  national  ptdicy.  I  am  sorry 
that  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Batbs]  is  not  here. 
We  expect  to  divide  the  country  up  Into  seven  or  eight  different 
authorities,  regional  areas,  with  an  authority  for  each  one.  One 
of  these  authorities  wUl  be  In  New  England.  lUe  prlndpal  river 
in  that  territory  is  the  Connecticut  River.  The  prlndpal  river 
that  would  affect  the  gentleman  from  New  York  Is  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Of  course,  we  are  having  some  difllculty  in  getting  the 
treaty  ratified,  but  I  think  that  we  will  be  able  to  do  so. 

Now,  when  we  go  to  generating  that  power,  why  should  we 
charge  the  people  In  the  whole  district  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  their  transmission  line  exclusively,  or  the  people  in 
that  area,  when  we  build  a  dam  to  protect  people  from  floods  and 
Improve  the  navigation  for  the  people  along  the  streams?  Boston 
and  Salem,  the  home  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  Is 
possibly  ISO  or  200  miles  from  the  Connecticut  River.  They  are 
close  enough  to  enjoy  the  use  of  electricity,  but  If  we  oonflne  the 
sale  of  this  power,  or  so  hedge  it  about  with  rate  discriminations 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to  transmit  it  over  a  long  distance  and 
sell  It  at  reasonable  rates,  the  result  would  be  that  eastern  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  resides,  would 
pay  its  part  of  the  taxes,  but  would  not  enjoy  the  use  of  tbe 
dectrlcal  energy  generated. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  bring  this  power  to  every  home 
In  America.  Just  as  they  are  doing  In  other  coimtries,  and  for 
that  reason  we  are  starting  out  on  this  national  program,  and  I 
for  one  am  In  hopes  that  we  will  be  able  to  make  it  apply  alike 
to  every  section  of  the  country,  and  that  in  building  these  trans- 
mission lines  we  will  make  the  difTerentlal  Just  as  small  as  pos- 
sible— charge  the  people  in  the  remote  districts  for  the  line  los- 
sage,  for  Imtance,  and  probably  a  small  differential  there  to  take 
up  other  losses,  but  I  would  not  charge  them  for  the  entire  amount 
of  the  construction  of  the  line. 

In  other  words,  this  is  a  national  proposition  that  affects  all 
of  the  American  people,  tbe  majority  of  whom  do  not  live  along 
these  streams. 

Mr.  PAxsoifs.  I  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  this  qties- 
tlon  yesterday:  What  would  be  your  objection  to  placing  In  one 
authority — and  that  Is  what  I  understand  you  to  say.  that  you  do 
not  want  any  divided  authority — ^In  placing  the  operation  and  the 
administration  of  this  matter  in  the  liands  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

Mr.  Rankxn.  I  would  not  agree  to  that.  I  would  rather  bave 
an  auth(»-ity  for  each  region,  and  tf  you  are  going  to  have  any 
authority  at  the  head  of  It  in  Washington,  I  would  rather  have 
one  man  on  wh(»n  we  could  fix  responsibility. 

Mr.  Pabsons.  Tou  certainly  are  going  to  have  divided  authority 
if  you  set  up  an  administrator  for  each  one  of  the  seven  or  eight 
regions.  You  will  be  endlessly  troubled  with  discriminations. 
Mr.  RANKUf.  Well,  I  do  not  know;  I  doubt  that. 
Mr.  Pabsons.  With  Industry  coming  down  and  plasrlng  ball  with 
these  seven  or  eight  administrators,  each  one  will  try  to  give  It  tbe 
best  rate  in  this  section  or  that  section. 

Mr.  Rankin.  We  will  do  as  we  did  with  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority;  we  will  write  some  things  into  the  law  that  they  cannot 
Ignore.  We  wrote  Into  the  law  that  this  power  should  be  dis- 
tributed equitably  among  the  States,  counties,  mtmlclpalitles.  and 
cooperatives  within  the  distribution  radius,  and  we  gave  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  the  right  to  fix  the  retail  rates. 
Many  of  our  cities  would  have  boiight  this  power  at  the  rate  that 
they  are  buying  it  today,  and  sold  It  to  tbe  ultimate  constuner 
for  10  cents  a  kilowatt  hour,  and  that  is  one  thing  tbat  you  bave 
to  watch. 
Mr.  Smitb.  You  give  the  preference  to  public  bodies. 
Blr.  Rankin.  Yes;  and  now,  when  we  shoxUd  sell  power  to  the 
Commonwealth  tt  Southern,  we  say  to  them  that  we  will  not 
sell  it  to  them  unless  they  sell  It  at  the  same  yardstick  rate.  In 
the  past  they  have  been  buying  It  at  1.56  mills  and  selling  It  at 
these  enormous  rates,  and  Florence.  Ala.,  buys  it  at  the  same 
switchboard  at  4.07  mills  and  sells  it  at  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  standard  rate. 

I  live  in  a  town  of  8.000  people,  and  If  we  consumers  pcdd  the 
same  rates  for  the  power  that  we  used  last  year  that  we  were 
paying  3  years  ago,  it  would  have  cost  us  $349,000  more. 

Mr.  Passons.  Why  should  you  give  the  Commonwealth  ft  South- 
em  a  rate  of  1.56  mills,  while  the  other  public  bodies  are  oavins 
3.  4.  and  5  mills?  *~/*-» 

Mr.  Rankin.  Their  contract  was  made  while  the  Army  engineers 
were  in  control  of  it  and  before  the  T.  V.  A.  was  created. 
Mr.  Pabsons.  Do  you  propose  to  renew  It  on  that  same  baslaT 
Mr.  Rankin.  No.  I  would  not  have  renewed  It  on  that  baals  at 
all,  but  would  have  reqtilred  them  to  pay  wbat  Florence  Is  paying, 
for  Instance,  and  then  would  have  reqiilred  them  to  sell  it  at  the 
T.  V.  A.  yardsUck  rates  and  to  distribute  It  to  the  people  in  the 
rural  sections.  In  fact,  I  prefer  not  to  sell  to  power  comoanles 
at  all.  j~«- 

Mr.  CuLKiN.  Is  the  gentleman  familiar  with  the  situation  today 
on  the  St.  Lawrence?  Under  some  sort  of  an  arrangement.  mm1^» 
pursuant.  I  assume,  to  the  direction  of  the  President,  a  contract 
has  been  entered  into  with  the  New  York  Power  Authority, 
a^iereby.  for  the  smn  of  approximately  $89,000,000,  Mew  York 
State  takes  over  the  power  structures  and  tbe  power  In  tbo 
St.  Lawrence. 

Aswimlng  that  that  is  tbe  policy  of  the  President,  la  that  not 
at  variance  with  the  program  suggested  here? 


/ 


Mr.  Cuuow.  Oh.  yas:  a  eoatraet  waa  made,  aikd  mlgbft  I 
•0  ttw  gentMmaa  that  it  waa  ratified  by  tba  Boom,  and  It 
done— I  think  that  I  am  not  vlolatlnt  any  oonfldanee  at  tba 
expraM  request  of  the  President,  who  waa  part  and  paroal  of  tbU 
St.  Lawraaee  dtuatka  from  the  time  that  ha  beeams  Qovamor. 

Mr.  BamoN.  I  saw  the  report  of  the  New  York  Power  Authortty. 
irtklch  I  have  in  my  oOkee.  I  dM  not  bring  It  bora.  It  etatee  that 
they  oan  lay  that  power  down  300  mllea  away,  vrtildk  would  eover 
a  large  portion  ot  l£e  State  of  New  Yoik.  at  SVfc  asllla  per  kilowaU- 
hour.  I  preaoma  that  be  meant  undsr  that  eontraet  that  tt  they 
can  lay  this  power  down  to  reach.  I  think.  New  York  City,  although 
I  am  not  sure „       ^    ^ 

Mr.  Cuuoar.  Tteea  hundred  makm  would  not  xeodi  New  York 
Citr 

Mr.  BaMxnr.  n  they  can  lay  tt  down  aoo  milee  away  at  8% 
niUs  per  kllowstt-bour.  they  can  snrdy  carry  It  anotber  hundred 
intii*  xor  annt**<»>  mill.  Tbe  difference  made  here,  I  notice,  be- 
tween the  dam  and  Tupelo  U  lese  than  two-thirds  of  a  mill,  so  that 
this  would  provide  poww  to  tbe  pe<^;>le  of  the  SUte  of  New  York 
that  vrould  not  only  save  you  a  $190,000,000  overcharge  tbat  you 
are  paying  but  you  would  txable  the  use  of  electrtdty  In  a  few 

Ur.  CouoK.  I  undtfstand  that,  but  the  passage  of  thia  bUl 
would  do  violenoe  to  the  present  program.  irtOeh  I  say  baa  already 
been  ratiflad  by  the  House.  The  gentleman  probably  remembers 
that.  It  did  not  pass  the  Senate,  but  it  passed  tba  House,  as  I 
understand  it.  at  the  request  of  the  President. 

Mr.  BaMxxw.  I  will  correct  the  gentleman  from  NOW  York.  That 
to  a  trea^  between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Mr.  Cuzjoxr.  No,  no;  It  la  not  a  trsa^.  I  am  very  familiar 
wttb  it. 

Mr.  Raxxnr.  An  right;  that  trsaty  baa  to  be  ratiflad. 

Mr.  CuucxM.  I  imderstand  that,  but  thla  waa  a  contract  entered 
Into  between  the  englnaera  and  the  New  York  Power  Authority, 
whereby  they  agreed  to  take  over  $88.000j000  of  the  expense  of  the 
amstrucUaii  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  and  they  were  to  obtain 
the  power,  and  tbat  pasnrti  the  Hotise  3  years  ago,  and  it  i>assed 
tbe  House  at  tbe  request  of  the  President,  so  I  was  informed 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee. 

Mr.  Rankin.  Mr.  Walsh  Is  tbe  chairman.  I  believe,  of  the  New 
York  Povrer  Authnlty. 

Mr.  Cttueih.  Yes;  and  they  are  strongly  public-mtnded. 

Mr.  XUmciK.  I  am  vary  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  WalSb  snd 
talked  this  propodtion  over  wtth  him.  but  not  that  partlciilar 
phase;  and  In  lils  report  lie  shows  that  they  can  lay  this  power 
down  300  mDes  away,  which  I  bdleve.  tf  I  remember  correctly, 
was  beyond  the  dty  of  Utlca 

Mr.  CtruuN.  At  least  that. 

Mr.  Rankin.  At  3^  mills  per  kflowatt-bour.  __ 

Mr.  Cducin.  Has  the  gentlemsn  talked  wtth  Mr.  Walsh  or  with 
any  lepieeeutatlva  of  the  New  York  Power  Authortty  about  this 

ftftntng  bill? 

Mr.  Ramkov.  No,  not  partlculsriy. 

Mr.  CcrrKZN.  What  to  the  status  of  that  bill  now? 

Mr.  Rankin.  I  cuinot  tell  you.  I  presume  that  it  to  awaiting  the 
devdopment  of  thto  general  bill. 

But  now.  tf  you  wUl,  take  this  schedule  here  published  by  the 
War  Department  a  few  years  ago.  You  wUl  tha  tbat  100  miles 
away  it  was  1.99  mills,  and  at  the  dam  tt  was  IJSS  mtlls.  That 
waa  an  Increase  of  about  two-ttiiids  of  a  min.  Two  taundrsd 
miles  away  It  was  iSl  mills,  which  was  only  an  mcnease  of  about 
one-third  of  a  mill.  Then  300  miles  away  It  was  2it2  mills  per 
kllowatt-honr.  whldt  vras  an  increase  of  only  .31  mfll  for  the  sd- 
dltlonai  100  miles.  So  tf  you  can  deltver  this  power  800  miles 
from  the  St.  iAwrence  River  for  3V^  mflls  a  kilowatt-hour,  you 
can  certainly  ddlver  tt  100  miles  further  for  less  than  1  mill 
more,  and  I  think  that  would  readi  eveiybody  In  the  State  of 
Hew  York. 

Mr.  OoLKOr.  Wbat  I  have  tn  mind  to  thto:  I  have  no  quarrel 
wtth  the  gentleman's  flgises.  but  In  the  drafting  of  thto  bill  did 
be  bave  in  mind  ttie  present  statos  of  tbe  St.  Lawrenee  seaway 
dtuatlon,  of  the  power  there,  and  tiMs  eontraet  ttiat  has  been 
made  tmder  the  dlieetlon  of  tbe  PresMent? 

Mr.  RANKnr.  Yoo  mean  thia  general  bUl? 

Mr.  CuuKiw.  No.  Thto  general  biD  should  tak*  that  Into  son- 
sMeratlon. 

Mr.  Ramcm.  Yes;  I  Oilnk  so.  too. 

Mr.  CvLBDv.  I  think  that  tt  diould  be  done  In  ooQahoration 
wtth  that  group. 

Mr.  RAVKDf .  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  firoaa  Itaw  York  tbat 
I  am  the  first  man  aa  our  dde  of  the  House  tbat  openly  eipouHd 
tbe  caTise  of  tbe  St.  Lawrence  power  devdopnent  tn  OoBgress.  at 
least  since  I  have  been  here.  Some  on  your  skto— at  least,  the 
minority  leader,  who  was  the  majority  leader,  I  believe,  at  that  time. 
Mr.  SwBx.  apousocad  it,  and  at  that  time  I  bsttova  that  I  was  the 
only  man  on  our  side  of  the  House  that  took  the  floor  tn  favor  of 
tt.  I  did  tt  bacsose  I  regMd  thto  as  a  nattonal  program.  When 
you  build  one  of  theee  power  lines  up  to  a  homa  tt  to  thara  for  all 
tlae  to  come  tf  the  home  remains  then. 

I  want  to  say  another  thing,  and  thto  to  about  the  Ohatraiaali 
State,  naa  I  am  not  trying  to  abasr  19  sny  of  the  othar  Skates. 
bw»yti>^>  mine  to  vrarss  than  soma  of  the  othsrs;  outalds  of  the  mile 
«ea  wo  have  bsea  sMa  to  light  cisar  In  northan  MMstodppt  they 
are  paying  a  terrlflo  rate.  We  tuive  been  able  to  dsctrlfy  quite  a 
.  large  n*!"***^  of  oounttes  thars  and  thcwtoanrts  of 


f  HOMrs  tiMt  I  have  avar  asaa  tn  that  oountnr. 

true  among  the  farm  women. 

But  thsia  to  soo«^  gas  and  thto  ovght  to  bs  tafeiMi  Into  ooa- 
sMaratkm  In  thto  ganacal  bill— totng  to  waate  In  Taaaa.  blown  Into 
thin  air.  to  develop  a  auAetoat  asaount  of  power  %a  wvply  four 
Btatea  tha  atae  ot  Tana  Tte  htghast  rataa  for  powar  and^  light 
In  tbe  United  Btatea  are  In 
ahira,  ytt  Timilil^nf  and 

abundanee  of  water  power  that  baa  bean  gobbled  up  by  tha 
trte  Bond  *  Share,  and  they  have  a  aarfirlatot  asaount  of  gas  _ 
to  waste  in  Arkansas  and  loutotons  both  to  alaiitftfy  tha  antlia 
States  and  beat  every  homa  taa  tbsm  Bo  wa  have  aosaa  to  tha 
crux;  whoever  oontroto  the  water  power  of  thto  Kattoa  In  tba 
yeara  to  ooaaa  will  control  tha  Katkaa,  and  If  we  loaa  tt  now.  tt  to 
gone  forevw.    It  to  the  greatest  wealth,  outatoa  of  tha  aofl.  that 

Amsrlca  go m.  inftaaitdy  greater  than  aU  of  the  gold 

all  of^the  oU  Adds  In  tbe  world,  added  to  aU  of  tha 
of  the  world.  As  I  say,  it  to  tha  richest  source  of  wealth  on  earth, 
outside  of  the  soil,  and  by  uatng  It  wa  do  not  exhanst  a  natural 
reaouroe.  Imt  wa  develop  and  oo«isei»e  natural  resourea.  Beddas. 
tt  to  inexhawtlble;  It  will  last  as  long  as  ralna  eontlnua  to  faU 
and  rivers  run  to  the  sea.  For  Ooogresa  to  quibble  along  at  thto 
time  when  other  natlona  are  wide  awaka  and  developtog  water 
power  and  ddlverbag  it  to  the  masses  of  their  people  now  and  for 
the  future  to.  I  think,  nothing  short  of  a  crime.  We  dtould  take 
advanti«e  of  thto  opportunity  to  make  thto  tha  rinbad  oounhty 
tbe  world  has  ever  seen. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  y«i 

Mr.  OotaeN.  I  desire  to  aak  tbe  gmtleman  some  questions. 
Mr.  RAMKDf .  I  am  dwaya  glad  to  yidd  to  ttke  distinguished  ge»* 
tleman  from  CaUfomto. 

Mr  Coaaasf.  Mr.  Bamaw  hns  dtoniased  tha  building  of  traaa- 
mlMlon  lines  by  the  New  Ya^  Power  Authortty.  Now.  what 
would  you  s<«gest  as  a  remedy  for  a  sttuatlon  Uke  that  at  Boul- 
der Dam.  where  the  city  of  Loa  Alleles  ham  aqiendsd  approd- 
mately  $33,000,000  to  build  Its  own  transmission  lines? 

Mr  RamoN.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from  California  tbat 
I  heard  the  discusdon  here  yesterday,  and  I  am  in  thorough 
•ooocd  with  tiim  that  a  pofUm  of  tbat  expenae  ou^t  to  be 
dtarged  up  to  flood  control,  or  navtgatVai,  or  tioth. 
Mr.  Cocjiaai.  And  irrigation,  too. 
Mr.  RANKOf.  And  Irrigation. 
Tlie  CBAnusAJi.  And  the  Interest  rate. 

Mr.  Rankin.  And  the  interest  rate  should  be  laduoad.  Now,  If 
that  Is  done,  you  are  buying  power  there  of  fatUag  water,  we  win 
say.  St  1.68  milla  per  kllowatt-bo\u>,  bxit  you  bava  to  gantrale  tt 
yoorself .  It  costs  at  the  dam  about  8.2  miUs  per  kilowatt-boar, 
snd,  by  the  way.  yesterday  they  said  that  they  loot  8  percent  tax 
traiMmlttlng  it  to  Loa  Angelea.  If  you  gentlemen  want  to  know 
how  wuch  Ices  there  to  when  the  power  company  geta  to  talking 
alKnit  line  loeses,  you  Just  mviltlply  2.2  mlUs  by  8  pcrosnt,  and  you 
will  see  how  much  that  line  loea  really  amotmto  to  to  tha  aaan 
who  pays  the  ultimate  bill. 
Mr.  Smtth.  la  it  almost  Inflnltcslmalt 
Mr.  lUwKm.  Of  course. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Odlfomia  that  I  fbvar  his 
amendment  to  thto  bill,  and  if  It  to  not  put  in  thto  MO.  I  would 
favor  It  tn  a  aqiarate  bill.  By  giving  the  WMWiBwsrs  ths  bsnailt 
of  thto  allocation  to  flood  contool.  Irrigation,  m 
forth,  you  will  bring  Boulder  Dam  in  line. 

•ntere  to  not  any  use  trying  to  stop  ttito  thtaf. 
as  well  attempt  to  stand  on  the  siadiere  and  acgoa  back  the 
tnoomlng  tidea  ef  the  ocean.  We  are  gotag  to  etoulilfy  thto  ecsm- 
tryat^e  T.  V.  A.  ratea.  and  then  reduea  them  as  tha  years  go 
on  and.  by  doing  that,  we  are  going  to  brtng  tta  T.  ▼. 
Dam.  BonnevUle.  and  Grand  Ooulee  tn  Una.  and 
wtth  these  other  projects  that  win  be  oonstroetsd.  Than  wa  wlU 
have  a  untform  poUey  ttaroughoot  the  oonstry. 

Now.  <m  your  line,  nobody  uses  that  Una  eaoept  tha  atty  of 
Los  Anodes. 

Mr.  CoLBBv.  Tea;  I  thtnit  that  Hwy  are  wsad  by  FaaarhiiiB  and 
CBendale. 

Mr.  Rawxnr.  I  would  be  wtntng,  and  I  think  tha  Oovamsasnt 
ought  to  tie  wtmng.  to 
ABgdea  that  it  would  assnms  taaaid  any 
munldpaltty.  and  ahould  bear  a  portloB  at  lesst  of 
of  the  losses.    Boweivsr.  I  am  not  wUhng  to  apply  that  polley  to 
the  transBBlBlan  of  power  to  be  add  to  pttvato 
for  them  to  extort  eKorbttaat  ratea  from  tha  ult 
But,  aa  I  undsrstand  It.  Los  Angelea  baa  bought  out 
system  vrtthln  the  dty.  and  the  power  that  goss  ovar  Its  Ihw  ^ 
only  to  pubne  bodies  or  mnnletpaltttes  to  asn.  toot  fbr  proAt,  but 
for  servlee.    That  to  tha  dlffarenee  in  thto  fight.    Wa  m 
for  snrvlee,  and  tha  power  eompantoa  are  flghtfaf  flar  proSta. 

I  beard  something  said  about  salartss  yastsrday.  I 
that  the  president  of  the  Ooeamonweatth  *  Sovrthsm  *ew  8180.- 
000  a  yew  aa  hto  salary  In  1883,  which  to  8100/MO  aaoas  than  tha 
salarlea  of  aU  three  of  ttie  diiactors  of  the  T.  V.  A.  So  wa  ara 
battthv  for  aervlea.  to  geasrata  thto  power  aad  get  ft  to  tha 
American  peo^  at  vrhat  It  to  worth,  and  thsy  aia  trying  to 
mwimwdtaa  tt,  to  sqaseas  you  sad  to  ring  froaa  tha  uMfeaMto  oaa» 
penny  that  tha  trsfls  wffl  bssr,  aad  than  vsa  tt  to 


makes  the  Teuot  Dome  seandd  look  tnalgnifleant. 
ML  Z  dsstra  to  aak  aaaw  furttasr 
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In  1  j«ar. 


A^  mfta  UM  American 


at  electxlclty  $SS7XX».000 


AwRimlng  that  that  Is  the  poUcy  of  the  President,  Is  that  not 
at  varlanoe  with  the  program  suggested  ha«7 
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I  mnt  to  a*  the  genttoman  ftom  lOasiSBtppi  If  he  contem- 
plaitss  Introdoelng  a  oompanlon  bill  to  the  Nonis  blU  in  the 
8»iate. 

Mr.  Bamcnf.  I  probably  wUI.  We  ha^  not  yet  determined  on 
it.  but  a  bin  will  probably  be  introduced  in  the  next  few  days. 

Mr.  Oou»r.  Is  there  any  proTlslon  made  for  some  authority 
to  adjust  and  eootdlnate  the  rate  and  other  problems  that  would 
arise  in  the  el^t  zegiooal  districts? 

Ifir.  XUmoK.  The  bill  is  not  entirely  completed  yet.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  that  that  question  is  being 
Tery  serloudy  debated.  For  my  part,  if  I  had  my  way,  I  would 
lay  down  a  policy  of  having  praetleally  the  same  rates  for  every 
human  being  in  the  United  States. 

Another  thing  on  this  rural  dectrifleatlon  is  that  If  you  under- 
take to  chuge  a  man  for  his  line,  the  farmer  in  your  district  liv- 
ing on  the  back  «Me  of  his  idaoe  from  the  road  will  be  shut  off, 
and  what  Z  am  tryhig  to  do  is  to  organise  a  whole  county  system, 
a  network,  so  that  the  man  living  on  an  isolated  hillside  who 
could  not  tooild  a  line  himself,  win  get  the  benefit  of  this  power 
at  reaeooable  rates.  X  think  that  should  be  done,  because  we  can 
find  his  son  when  there  is  a  war,  and  the  young  men  are  being 
drafted,  and  the  tax  gatherer  can  find  him  also,  and  so  we  want 
to  include  him  In  the  whole  county  network,  or  of  two  counties, 
or  whatever  number  we  may  include  in  one  complete  set-up  so 
tbMX  we  can  leacfa  everybody. 

Mr.  OouDBT.  I  infesred  tram  a  former  statement  that  you  made 
that  if  then  la  such  a  siqterauthorlty.  you  would  prefer  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  a  board? 

Mr.  Raiixzh.  Most  assuredly,  and  In  saying  that  I  have  no 
erttletsm  ct  any  other  department.  As  a  Member  of  Congress. 
I  usoally  say  about  what  X  think,  but  <m  this  power  question 
there  Is  not  a  man  connected  with  this  Gkivemment  who  is  mcxre 
thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  administration's  program  or  who 
has  devoted  more  time  to  it  or  who  is  more  conscientloudy  com- 
mitted to  the  policy  that  I  have  advocated  here  than  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  Therefore  I  would  prefer  him  if  anyone 
Is  to  be  at  the  head  of  this  organisation. 

Mr.  SaczTH.  That  legislation  would  supersede  the  bill  that  we 
are  ooosldertng  nowt 

Mr.  BsMxiw.  But  that  ou^t  not  to  check  this  bin,  because  It 
may  be  soms  time  in  passing.  Tou  want  to  be  using  BonnevUle 
power.  Here  is  where  you  people  wUI  come  in,  and  I  am  sur- 
prised at  the  arguments  that  have  been  made.  They  asked  Mr. 
Oorbett — you  know  who  he  was  about  the  rural  sections,  and  he 
said  that  he  never  heard  them  discussed. 

Mr.  CDuoar.  Who  was  Mr.  Oorbett? 

Mr.  RAWxnr.  The  head  of  a  chamber  of  commerce,  and  of  all 
the  people  that  the  power  companies  seem  to  Inculcate  ideas 
Into,  it  li  the  heads  of  the  chambers  of  commerce.  I  have  found 
that  almost  universaQy  they  can  give  Ocmgress  vaan  information 
for  the  amoont  of  information  that  they  do  not  have  than  any 
group  of  men  on  earth. 

Mr.  SMBnL  And  misinformation. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  patience  In  listening  to  me. 

Mr.  Cvumt.  They  are  espedauy  vivid  on  the  subject  of  Con- 
gress at  times. 

Ifr.  Baanow.  That  Is  right.  They  got  this  thins  out  and  sent  it 
-withjhrtr  bms  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  which  is  headed.  "No  miracles 
siptflad",  and  then  they  go  on  to  say  that  the  ool<mel  in  charge 
of  tbs  Bonneville  Dam  oonstruetlon  and  the  Chief  of  the  United 
Btatea  Army  ffnglnears  have  said  of  the  northwest  city  that  **lt 
will  be  ecwiwnic  waste  if  •«««t««g  transmission  and  distribution 
Itnes  are  not  used  to  handle  BonnevUle  power,  there  is  no  economic 
senss  In  paraUellng  these  lines  with  newly  constructed  lines." 

That  is  the  same  old  doctrine  that  they  preacdied  to  us,  but  we 
MM.  "Weil,  we  wont  parallel  them  If  you  will  reduce  your  rates 
to  what  they  should  be  or  aiB  your  lines  at  what  they  are  worth." 
As  I  say,  that  is  the  same  eld  dootelBe  that  we  had  to  go 


_  I  go  iq>  against 

ta  the  TteassBse  Valley  ana. 

How,  I  am  going  to  put  these  tables  In  the  Baooas  this  morning, 
and  I  hope  that  every  Ooogressman  win  rsad  them,  and  if  you  do 
it  win  give  you  an  astounding  pleture  of  the  condition  in  your 
o^  Slate.  It  shows  the  amount  of  eleetrtolty  produced  for 
oflOMOBptioii.  for  ooDBMrelal  consumption,  and  for  in- 
eoMomptlon  in  year  fltatsa  last  year.  It  shows  what 
for  It  and  how  Braeh  tha  overelMriBs  ware  aocording  to 
▼alley  Anthony  ralas.  aeeordlnf  to  tha  Taeoma 
_  rdtof  to  the  Ontario  rslas.  Far  Instaaee.  the  gen- 
ftam  Ohio  gets  out  rather  lightly  for  his  domestic  oon- 
ofwdMsgad  Uf 4N)OX>00— that  la,  the  housaboidsn 
In  ftBMflvaala  it  la  M0,0004M». 

Omi  yoa  tsO  ma  what  It  la  la  Tnasf 
Tas.  Hr.    IB  tha  Slala  of  Ttaas  you  hava  WtjOOO 
^  to  tha  Ttanaasae  VaUey  Au- 
tha  domsstle  eoBaumsra  ware  overcharged 
AMording  to  tha  Ihcon*  rataa,  thay  wws  overcharged 
tl^lStHS'  ^^^w**"*  to  tha  Ontario  ratae,  they  w«m  ovanaiarged 

OfcowBBS.  that  is  Just  for  tha  iHwaastiti  eonaamsrs,  and  then  the 
wtawilal  and  the  industrial  """■"■■>— t  run  that  overchanre  ud 
to  Ite  cMsBt  that  I  wm  htdlcata.    Under  tha  T.  V.  A.  latca  thnf 
m  Ttaas  laat  year  $81,79M0O;  under  tha  Tteoraa 
the  Ontario  rata^  •S7jMB,000u 


that  la  in  a  State  where.  If  the  facmtles  that  they  have— the  gaa. 
the  oQ,  and  the  water  power — were  prop>erl7  used,  they  could  have 
cheaper  power  than  they  can  in  the  T.  V.  A.  area. 

Mr.  Obscn.  Let  us  have  thoee  figures  for  Florida.  Miami,  Ha..  Is 
]vesumed  to  have  the  highest  electric  rate  In  the  world. 

Mr.  Rakkin.  In  Florida  your  domestic  overcharge,  according  to 
the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  was  $6,367,000;  according  to  the  T&coma  rates, 
$6,350,000;  and  acceding  to  the  Ontario  rates.  $7,044,000;  and  now 
your  commercial  consumers  are  overcharged  about  the  aame 
amoimt.  So.  for  the  entire  State  of  Florida,  for  aU  purposes,  your 
overcharge  ranges  from  $11,939,000  \inder  the  T.  V.  A.  rates, 
$11,684,000  under  the  Taeoma  rates,  to  $13,679,000  under  tha 
Ontario  rates. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  there  any  other  questions? 

Mr.  Cxjuojf.  One  question  for  my  own  satisfaction,  Mr.  RAmcnf. 

Mr.  Rankin.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  C17I.KIN.  You  are  beautifully  informed  on  this  subject. 

Now.  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  T.  V.  A.  case  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  Government  had  the  right  to  seU  this  power? 

Mr.  RANKnr.  Oh,  yes.    Now,  Ubten 

Mr.  CuLKDr.  And  that  decision  was  broad  enough  to  cover  the 
contemplated  program? 

Mr.  RANKnr.  Listen.  Ilie  Supreme  Cotirt  could  have  reached 
no  other  concliision.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  decided  100  years  ago 
that  we  had  a  right  to  improve  these  streams  for  navigation. 
WeU,  We  have  asstnned  the  right  to  do  it  for  fiood  control — and 
that  is  not  in  the  Constitution;  it  is  implied  power,  the  same 
implied  powers  that  give  us  the  right  to  improve  for  navlgatiox^ 
give  VLB  the  right  to  Improve  for  flood  control  on  interstate  streams. 
They  do  not  mention  electricity  in  the  Constitution,  because  it 
was  not  discovered  for  the  purposes  of  light  and  power  untU  80 
years  after  the  Constitution  was  adopted. 

Then  Chief  Justice  Hughes  said,  in  words  that  nobody  can  fan 
to  understand — and  I  sat  there  and  listened  to  him — that  the 
power  in  this  falling  water  was  property  belonging  to  the  United 
Statee,  and,  being  property  owned  by  the  Government,  the  Gov- 
ernment had  a  right  to  seU  it,  and.  having  the  right  to  sen  it.  they 
had  a  right  to  do  whatever  was  necessary  to  take  it  to  a  market. 

So  that  there  is  not  any  question  about  it  in  this  world,  an  of 
these  injimctions  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Mr.  CmjcxN.  Tliat  decision  closes  that  door? 

Mr.  Rankin.  Yes. 

The  CHAiaacAN.  ^>eaklng  of  Injunctions,  the  people  along  the 
river  on  which  I  reside  in  Texas  borrowed  $16,000,000  to  instaU 
their  own  dams,  and  the  power  interests  have  even  gotten  out  an 
injimction  against  that. 

Mr.  Rankin.  You  saw  the  decision  of  the  drctdt  court  of  appeals 
yesterday? 

The  Chaikman.  Yea. 

Mr.  Rankin.  Every  decision  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  that 
I  have  found  yet  has  upheld  both  the  right  of  the  T.  V.  A.  and 
of  the  Oovemment  to  Improve  these  streams  and  to  generate. 
transmit,  and  seU  its  power. 

Mr.  Smtth.  What  Is  the  statxis  of  the  Duke  case  now? 

Mr.  Rankin.  It  lias  been  decided  adversely  by  the  lower  court. 
It  is  now  bef (H«  the  circuit  court  of  appeals — ^I  have  forgotten  the 
number  of  the  district — ^in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia;  but  they 
have  already  passed  on  it,  and  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  yester- 
day quoted  that  opinion  in  the  Duke  case,  where  they  upheld  that 
rifi^t;  and,  by  the  way.  the  same  thing  was  decided  here  yester« 
day,  and  if  this  case  goes  to  the  Supreme  Covut  before  they  ad- 
journ, which  by  aU  means  it  should,  that  wUl  settle  the  whola 
thing. 

This  business  of  trying  to  paralyze  this  Government  by  injune- 
tions  is  going  to  cost  a  lot  of  the  lower  judges  their  placea  if  they 
don't  mind.  The  Government  will  not  stand  for  m  few  jvejudiced 
Judges — and  I  am  talking  about  the  lower  court  judges,  not  of  th« 
Supreme  Court,  for  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  fair  in  this  propo- 
sition, and  their  decisions  are  correct,  but  when  theae  Judgea  fly 
in  the  face  of  the  greatest  movement  that  the  Government  has 
ever  embarked  on  and  issue  injunctions  in  violation  of  law  to  tlo 
up  this  great  project,  it  is  grotmd  for  Impeachment,  in  my  opinion, 
and  I  have  so  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  HOuse  and  I  think  I  wiU 
press  it  to  a  decision  before  the  Congress  adjourns.  AU  of  the— 
means  that  they  have  brought  to  bear  to  paralyze  this  develop- 
ment,  to  prevent  the  local  communities  from  InstaUlng  their  own 
distribution  systems,  is  an  abuse  of  Judicial  power  that  the  dreuit 
court  of  appeals  and  the  Supreme  Court  have  not  indulgad  la. 

I  rather  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  decision  by  theclrcult 
court  of  i^ypeals  yesterday  would  settle  the  Braaos  case. 

Tha  Cwsmmw.  I  wonder  what  the  age  of  the  Judge  waa. 
(Laughter.] 

Mr.  Raxxzw.  There  were  five  of  them. 

Mrs.  HowancAsr.  Mr.  Chairman,  earUer  In  his  remarks  Ifr. 
Sankln  said  that  he  would  develop  a  Uttle  bit  <a  comparison  be- 
tween the  operation  of  a  dam  by  an  adminlstratar  or  by  the  Army 
engineera. 

Mr.  RAinnw.  Tea.  I  said  that  I  would  have  an  admlnlstrmtor 
operating  the  dam. 

Mra.  Honztman.  I  thought  that  you  were  going  to  give  ■^m* 
reasons  for  it.  »  — •        o 

Mr.  RawKur.  The  main  reason  Is  that  the  Army  engineers  ar« 
not  akllled  m  the  use,  devekq^ment.  and  distribution  of  power. 
Anothw  one  Is  that  you  would  likely  have  so  much  Jealou«y  tbera 
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that,  with  a  divided  reqwnslbiUty.  you  would  have  friction  that 
oxight  not  to  «clst.  The  man  who  is  making  the  contract  to  de- 
liver power  ought  not  to  have  to  go  ask  somebody  else  for  the 
power,  and  J\ist  as  surely  as  you  put  that  divided  responsibility  in 
ttds  bin  you  are  going  to  regret  it.  Personany  1  say  this,  and  with 
an  due  deference,  that  I  win  oppose  any  bin  that  wiU  divide  the 
reaponsibUity.  I  have  gone  through  this  fight  so  often  I  know 
what  it  meana.  I  am  so  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  would  bring 
disaster  that  I  would  not  be  wiUlng  to  su^iKMrt  a  provision  that 
dividea  that  responslbUlty. 
I  thank  you  for  putting  up  with  me  for  so  long. 
The  CuAixicAN.  We  thank  you  for  the  information  that  you 
have  given  us. 

Mr.  CoLDSN.  May  I  make  a  brief  stat«nent  at  this  point? 
The  Chaibmam.  Certainly. 

Mr.  CoLOXN.  I  desire  to  say  to  the  committee  that  I  am  very 
much  in  favor  of  these  national  projects,  and  particularly  of  the 
distribution  of  this  power  to  the  farm.  I  think  that  it  reaches 
Into  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  our  coimtry. 

Young  men  are  prompted  by  their  hopes  and  their  ambitions, 
and  the  old  man  reUea  upon  experience;  and  as  I  look  ba<*  »t  my 
life  on  the  farm,  and  at  the  drudgery  that  accompanied  that  life. 
I  see  the  reasons  why  I  tried  to  make  my  way  into  some  other 

field  of  activity.  ^    ^  .    ..  . 

On  the  old  farm,  we  had  to  saw  and  chop  wood;  we  had  to 
Bhen  com;  we  had  to  pump  the  water  or  draw  it  up  witt  a 
'  bucket,  and  I  remember  that  in  July  when  we  would  be  working 
In  the  hay  field,  my  father  would  frequently  say  to  me  at  noon- 
time, "Charlie,  whUe  we  are  resting,  we  wUl  have  to  grind  the 
clckle."  And  I  remember  standing  under  that  old  apple  tree  ana 
tximlng  that  grindstone  around  with  the  sweat  poiiring  off  of 
me,  and  I  want  to  say  that  that  1b  real  drudgery,  and  power  on 
the  farm  reUeves  tis  of  that  sort  of  drudgery. 

Mr  RspMw  has  said  something  alx>ut  the  women  on  the  farm- 
Think  about  the  farm  wives  that  bend  ov«  waahtuba,  hot  wat«r 
and  suds,  on  a  hot  day,  and  over  the  ironing  board  of  the  old 
farm  home.  Even  this  drudgery  is  removed  from  the  backs  of 
the  farmers'  wives  by  power  and  light  in  the  home.  I  want  to 
say  that  I  believe  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  people  have  left 
the  farm  is  because  these  wives  and  mothers,  when  they  went  to 
the  city,  saw  their  city  cousins  touch  a  button  and  turn  on  the 
light.  Instead  of  having  to  clean  globes  and  fin  keroeene  lan^M, 
imd  they  saw  that  they  were  free  from  the  old  broom,  washttib, 
and  the  old  hot  iron.  They  saw  that  life  was  much  eaaier  in  the 
city  and  that  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  motivee  that  has  led 
Deople  from  the  farma  and  caused  them  to  gravitate  to  the  dty. 
where  many  of  them  are  living  today  in  slums,  and  they  even 
prefer  the  slums  to  the  old  farm  with  aU  of  its  drudgery. 
Mr.  Rankin.  WUl  the  gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  CoLDSN.  Yea.  ^^., 

Mr.  Rankin.  I  Just  referred  to  the  electrical  appUancee  awhUe 
ago  that  belonged  to  a  man  who  lived  30  mUea  out  in  the  country; 
imd  here  is  a  letter  from  that  man.  which  says: 

•We  have  running  water,  hot  and  cold,  in  the  house,  and  have 
our  bathroom  and  kitchen  fizturea  Just  as  convenient  as  we  could 
have  in  the  city.  We  have  running  water  at  the  bam.  in  the 
chicken  yajtU  and  aU  over  the  place  where  it  is  needed.  Without 
T  V  A.  we  never  could  have  hoped  to  have  these  conveniences. 
T*  v'  A  power  has  taken  lots  of  the  drudgery  off  of  our  farm  Ufa. 
and  it  has  helped  to  make  farm  Ufa  happy." 

Last  summer  there  was  an  <^d  fellow  who  came  into  town  <me 
morning,  and  one  of  our  young  upstarts  met  him  and  ssld.  "Unde 
BUI  you've  come  to  town  to  get  the  news,  did  you?"  He  looked 
at  htei  and  answered,  "No,  begad;  I've  come  to  bring  it.  I  got 
UD  tM«  morning  before  you  woke  up."  «  ^^. 

I  have  aoo  letters  from  people  teUlng  of  the  benefita  of  this 
rower  on  my  desk.  There  Is  not  a  farmer  but  who  haa  a  radio. 
They  have  brought  a  new  day  to  the  farm  home  life. 

1^.  Smxth.  This  la  a  powerful  argument  in  favor  of  rural  oeo- 
trlflcatKm. 
Mr.  BAiaair.  It  Is. 

Mr  SinrH.  It  la  the  grandeet  thing  that  we  are  doing. 
Mr'  CcoDnr.  You  remember  thoae  hot  daya  on  the  farm,  when  a 
hnaXh.  of  air  waa  almost  Uke  an  odor  from  heaven:  the  fan  and 
the  ice  box  on  the  '•«i  are  tremendous  convenlencea. 

My  ooUeagua  from  New  York  smUea,  because  he  has  lived  In  the 
Up  of  l^wy.    Ha  does  not  know  anything  about  these  haid- 


f  Ramxxw.  BC  1b  a  fanner.   What  ars  you  talking  about? 
£.'  OviMXH.  Would  the  gentleman  also  aboUah  the  old  oaken 
bucket?  

l£'  Ctjumr.'  Do  you  not  Intend  to  lesve  any  poetry  on  tha  fWm? 

Z'.  OouBV.  Lsavo  It  to  tha  poetry  and  not  to  the  daUy  iitm  on 
the  farm. 

Mr  Bainair.  Here  la  a  man  90  rnOes  from  a  railroad  station,  and 
ha  mm  that  ha  haa  lights  In  hla  homs  and  In  hla  garage,  and  a 
radio,  an  daetrle  Iron,  a  rafrigsrator,  an  electric  stove,  an  daoMe 
h^Twater  heater,  perortator,  and  electric  water  pump,  and  who 
used  171  kUowatt-hours  last  month,  which  coat  him  $4.90.  $1  of 

which  went  to  amortize  his  Una.  ^,.,„»  ,„  ♦»,.  ««,m 

That  la  wfaat^thla  program  meana;  and  nothing  in  the  world 
th%t  thia  OongTMB  ever  did  or  ever  wffl  do  for  the  farmers  of  thla 
country  wlU  amount  to  what  t^  program  win  give  them. 


Si^  Dischargre  Petition  No.  12  and  Help  Many 
Millions  of  Worthy  Americans  to  Obtain  a  Fair 
Hearing  of  H.  R.  4199,  General  Welfare  Act  of 

1937  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  OLIVER 

OF  MAINS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  19, 1937 

Mr.  OLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House, 
under  permissioa  granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish 
to  call  to  your  attention  discharge  petition  no.  12  filed  by 
Hon.  Harkt  R.  Shxppaks,  of  California.  An  immediate 
consideration  by  this  House  of  H.  R.  4199,  otherwise  known 
as  the  General  Welfare  Act  ot  1937,  will  be  made  possible  )xy 
the  completion  of  218  signatures  upon  this  petition.  I  am 
asking  you  in  the  name  ot  millions  of  good,  worthy,  and  most 
deserving  American  citizens  to  cooperate  with  those  of  us 
who  are  waking  to  bring  this  proposed  recovery  plan  before 
this  body  for  free  and  open  discussiim. 

Rnr  more  than  4  months  I  have  listened  conscientiously 
and  carefully  to  the  many  mllHons  of  words  of  dd»te  on 
the  state  of  the  Unicm  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I 
have  observed  with  great  interest  the  membership  of  this 
body  devek^  an  uneasy  comsdez  of  fear  as  the  returns  from 
flT^«^F><.i«i  and  economic  sources  have  indicated  that  aU  la 
not  wdl  in  America.  I  have  seen  the  smiles  and  happy  ex- 
pressions (tf  post-election  victory  slowly  give  way  to  the 
clouded  appearance  of  worry  and  concern  because  of  the 
accumulated  evidence  from  all  sides  indicating  that  the  vie- 
torious  chant  of  Hi4>py  Days  Are  Here  Again  is  now.  not 
unalloyed  with  uncertainty  and  fear.  I  have  been  most 
interested  to  note  the  gradual  loss  of  confidence  and  debo- 
nair cocksureness  amcHig  the  Members  at  the  majority  party 
as  its  consciousness  has  become  awakened  to  the  conditions 
of  mass  poverty  and  insecurity  which  are  still  overwhelming 
the  people  oi  this  great  coun^. 

Slumping  prices  of  Government  bonds  Indicating  that  an 
end  of  deficit  flnanring  is  near;  labor  controversies  indica- 
tive of  tlie  discontent  of  the  masses  of  the  employed  be- 
cause of  their  inadequate  annual  income;  rising  costs  of  the 
necessities  of  life  placing  the  unemployed  and  economically 
ostracized  segment  of  our  people  on  a  further  reduced  stand- 
ard of  living;  disasters  of  nature  destroying  our  natural  and 
devtioped  rcsoinrces  crytog  loudly  for  intelligent  human  ac- 
tion and  not  getting  it  because  of  lack  of  a  proper  eomptt- 
hension  of  the  true  nature  and  function  of  pitfier  dollars— 
all  of  these  factors  and  others  too  numerous  to  point  out  are 
slowly  but  surdy  Indicating  the  utter  failure  of  the  tempo- 
rary makeshift  national  program  of  the  past  9  yeazs  of 
national  leadership. 

Tlie  President's  dramatic  appeal  for  the  "third  of  our  Na- 
tion which  is  m-dad.  ill-housed,  and  iU-nourtBhed"  finds  this 
Congress  unable  to  cope  with  the  problem  and  unwHUng  to 
face  realistically  the  facts  of  poverty  that  actually  exist 
Tlie  present  economic  situation  stands  as  a  forceful  Indict- 
ment of  the  failure  of  past  and  current  policies  of  both  pri- 
vate and  public  leadership.  Tlie  present  Impasse  where  we 
recognize  that  the  1939  levels  of  empjoymait  and  prodnc- 
tion  are  reached  and  yet  we  are  eoofrooted  wltti  mass 
insecurity  should  be  reason  enough  for  consideration^  a 
new  course  of  action.  But  no.  The  pendulum  now  seenis  to 
be  swinging  back  to  the  right  and  we  must  contract  and 
withdraw  from  our  course  of  developing  a  oonsdousness  of 
the  urgent  need  f <nr  national  application  of  national  resoureee 
to  a  i;ux>blem  which  threatens  the  very  Uf e  of  democracy. 

A  contraction  of  Federal  disbursements  under  a  policy  of 
leadership  by  rliht-wing  cooservativeft  and  reactionarlea 
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viU  meMU  ft  draftte  and  immediate  withdrawal  from  the 
marketo  of  the  Federal  dollars  which  have  been  mpportixig 
and  furnishing  purehasinf  power.  This  must  result  in 
another  deflationary  spiral  which  again  will  result  in  utter 
collapse  and  a  recurrence  of  the  utter  hopelessness  and 
despair  so  overwhelmingly  apparent  during  this  depression 
period. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  communism  and  fascism  are 
always  best  nourished  on  the  scrap  pile  of  human  misery 
and  insecurity.  Already  merchants  and  market  manipu- 
lators are  weighing  very  carefully  the  sincere  and  delib- 
erate attempts  which  are  being  made  here  in  this  session 
of  Congress  to  cut  down  on  Federal  disbursements.  A  re- 
duction in  spending  wiU  mean  a  contraoUcm  of  business. 
In  torn  this  will  result  in  a  qiUckened  collapse.  On  the 
«ther  hand,  continaed  deficit-dollars  financing  will  lead 
to  a  runaway  inflationary  spbral  of  prices  which  leads  to 
a  progressive  increase  in  the  amount  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  relief  and  the  carrying  on  of  regular  departmental 
functkns.  So  it  is  that  we  flnd  the  present  situation  of 
vacillating  policies  as  to  the  future  course  of  action. 

We  cannot  go  bade  any  more  than  we  can  unscramble 
eggs.  We  cannot  stop  here  without  going  into  a  nose  dive 
that  WiU  make  the  period  from  1929  to  1933  resemlde  an 
amateur  performance  of  deflati<m. 

So  why  not  take  a  step  forward?  We  have  no  need  for 
fear— we  have  no  lack  of  anjrthing— on  the  ccmtrary,  we 
have  an  abundance  of  natural  and  developed  resources;  we 
have  a  wealthy  nation,  a  large  population,  an  intelligent 
and  tremendous  productive  capac^:  we  have  a  consumers' 
market,  wide  awake  and  desirous  of  goods  and  services. 
Our  people  are  in  a  position  to  coasume  all  and  more  than 
we  can  produce. 

Through  the  medium  oi  H.  R.  4199  we  can  make  a  start 
hv  lifting  one  group  of  our  people  over  60  years  of  age  to  a 
standard  of  security  and  consumption  that  will  help  mate- 
rially to  keep  our  productive  machine  occupied.  By  so 
doing  we  will  extend  to  our  young  people  an  opportunity  to 
woric  in  productive  industry  rather  thau  retaining  our  isres- 
ent  policy  of  sending  than  into  made-work  camps  at  coolie 
wage  levels. 

Tou  say  H.  R.  4199  is  fantastic  and  crackpot  legislation, 
fet  today  we  are  doing  things  that  2  short  years  ago  were 
eaUed  ImpoMlble.  The  Social  Security  Act  is  being  admin- 
Mcred  on  a  basis  of  card  indexing  thai  once  appeared  to  be 
ft  monstroas  fantasy  of  administration.  Tou  have  legis- 
lated into  exlsteDoe  the  prindj^  of  old-age  assistance:  but 
bMftWt  tt  has  beoi  placed  on  a  poverty  kvd  through  a 
0lftfe§  contribotory  basts,  miUioos  of  worthy  people  of  this 
eoyttkiy  are  being  denied  the  slightest  figment  of  security. 
ne  rettreoMnt  age  is  too  high  under  this  act  to  meet  the 
SvoUens  of  mllUons  of  our  worthy  dtlasns  who  are  denied 
any  smnhlanpe  of  fair  play.  The  eootrllmtory  phase  of  the 
letiiMttsmt  annuity  section  of  the  Social  Seenrity  Act  is  only 
ft  sobteifnge  to  obtain  doUars  from  the  pay  roDs  of  wage 
earners  to  hdp  carry  current  Federal  delletta.  These  pres- 
ent eontribulon  are  given  no  contractual  security  for  pen- 
stons  later  on  In  life  when  they  ocme  up  to  the  TTeaniry  to 
eoUect.  One  group  of  workers,  namely,  the  younger,  as  well 
as  those  who  are  better  paid,  are  forced  under  this  pay-roll 
deduction  to  contribute  more  than  they  will  collect  in  pro- 
portion to  their  tax  pasrments.  Above  all  else,  there  has 
been  made  possible  a  Treasury  financial  bubble  which  will 
burst  of  its  own  expansion  in  the  form  of  excessive  and 
unheard-of  and  unnecessary  reserves. 

Why  not  get  down  to  earth  and  petition  H.  R.  4199  out  of 
eoBunittee?  Ihen  we  shall  go  on  a  pay-as-we-go  basis; 
then  1^  Shan  give  the  good  folks  over  60  a  fair  break  now; 
then  we  diaU  avoid  Infiation  by  iJ<y^g  on  all  transactions  a 
deflationary  tax;  then  we  shall  scdve  our  problem  cf  mass 
unemployment  by  a  logical  and  intelligent  course  of  putting 
those  under  60  back  into  productive  indurtries  making  goods 
and  giving  services  to  those  over  60.  Certainly,  by  any 
stretch  of  the  Imagination  this  Is  not  as  fantastic  as  the 
course  we  are  now  pursuing.   Inevitable  chaos  and  ruin  la 


due  if  we  continue  on  our  dizzy  deficit-financial  policy  of 
today. 

H.  R.  4199  perhaps  is  not  a  panacea  for  an  our  troutdes, 
but  the  principle  involved  therein,  together  with  the  proper 
monetary  legislation,  win  allow  us  once  mare  to  function  on 
a  normal  basis  where  we  may  live  and  let  Uve.  At  least,  if 
you  worthy  Members  of  this  House  do  not  believe  in  the 
General  Welfare  Act  of  1937.  you  do  believe  in  fair  play.  AH 
that  we  are  asking  at  the  present  time  is  an  (n)p(nrtunity  to 
be  heard  and  judged  on  the  merits  of  our  proposition.  In 
my  (pinion  the  Wajrs  and  Means  Committee  of  this  Bxxaat 
have  not  acted  in  the  unprejudiced  and  impartial  manner 
that  we  expect  from  men  of  the  high  caliber  and  abiltty  who 
are  members  of  this  committee. 

We  ask  you  to  forget  the  pcdltical  blunders  that  we  tn  Uds 
group  1^0  are  supporting  H.  R.  4199  have  made  in  Uie  past, 
and  we  ask  you  now  to  help  us  discharge  the  Ways  and 
oceans  Committee  from  further  conslderatl(m  of  this  biU  bj 
signing  petition  no.  12  and  thereby  giving  to  milhons  ci  good, 
sincere  American  citizens  the  American  opportunity  for  free 
debate  and  discussion  of  H.  R.  4199,  the  General  Welfare 
Act  of  1937. 


A  Program  for  Work  Relief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  19, 1937 

Mr.  BETTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  activities  of  the  Congress 
during  the  past  4  years  have  been  more  or  less  confined  to 
the  single  purpose  of  maintaining  oiur  imemployed.  In  1933 
an  emergency  confronted  us,  and  Democrats.  Republicans. 
Progressives,  Independents,  all  thought  alike  in  that  a  crisis 
was  upon  us  and  inrompt  action  necessary  and  expedient. 
It  was  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  public  crisis,  and  the 
public  objective  desired  by  a  majority  of  all  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  was  attained  through  granting  emergency 
powers  to  the  Chief  Executive. 

These  powers  were  well  used  and  the  great  army  of  un- 
emidoyed  put  to  woric  almost  without  delay.  The  Works 
Progress  Administration,  the  Public  Works  Administration, 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  and  the  National  Youth 
Administration  all  were  created  in  an  effort  to  take  care 
of  the  country's  idle.  We  confined  ourselves  to  this  spedflo 
problem  because  this  was  the  problem  at  the  time  which  was 
giving  us  specific  concern.  However,  we  cannot  now  be  di- 
verted from  the  impwtant  question  of  what  can  be  done 
along  permanent  lines  to  relieve  unemjrioyment  since  the 
emergency  is  over,  but  the  problem  it  created  is  definitely 
still  with  us. 

Now,  after  4  years  oi  work,  let  us  contemplate  just  what 
can  be  done  about  getting  to  the  root  of  the  unemidoyment 
problem  and  engage  in  a  long-range  program  that  will  re- 
lieve the  situation  and  prove  less  costly.  There  is  little 
doubt  but  that  the  Congress  will,  and  Indeed  must,  at  this 
time,  make  another  large  appropriation  for  work  relief. 
Whatever  the  sum.  it  will  probably  be  insufficient  to  ade- 
quately relieve  the  entire  unemployment  situation.  How- 
ever, we  must  tackle  the  problem  and  obtain  facts  and  fig- 
ures to  shape  future  pedicles  on  the  retief  question.  The 
country's  needs  in  this  matter  are  acute  but  no  less  so  than 
those  of  the  Treasury.  The  burden  rests  with  the  Congress, 
and  I.  for  one.  recognize  both  the  need  and  the  responsi- 
bihty  of  it. 

This  entire  relief  problem  was  heretofore  solely  a  respon- 
sIbUity  of  the  48  States.  It  is  only  too  true  that,  during 
the  depression  period,  local  governments  were  too  hard 
pressed  financially  to  assume  in  many  Instances  any  part  of 
the  cost.    Whether  they  can  do  so  now  is  problemattcal  but 
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on  both  W.  P.  A.  and  P.  W.  A.  work  relief  projects  the  com- 
munities have  been  doing  what  they  can  to  share  tn  the 
cost. 

I  would  not  approve  any  movement  at  this  time  to  increase 
taxes — ^they  are  large  enough  already — ^and  for  this  reason 
it  seems  apparent  that  some  less  costly  method  of  solving 
the  work-relief  problem  must  be  found.  In  short,  we  are 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  furnishing  adequate  means  of 
relief  and  at  the  same  time  avoiding  any  major  catastrophe 
in  the  matter  of  our  public  revenues. 

The  American  public  has  something  to  say  on  the  subject 
this  week  In  the  poll  conducted  by  the  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion.  Suggestions  are  made  that  the  hours  of  labor  in 
business  and  industry  be  shortened  to  spread  employment 
among  a  wider  number.  Undoubtedly  this  would  help  con- 
siderably. Other  statements  in  the  poll  indicate  that  some 
portion  of  the  coimtry's  citizens  believe  the  relief  appropria- 
tion should  be  curtailed.  All  seem  agreed,  however,  that  the 
unemplosnnent  problem  can  be  solved  in  some  way. 

We  are  about  to  consider  additional  appropriations  for 
relief  and  while  the  6.000.000  families  estimated  to  be  still 
depending  on  public  funds  must  be  taken  care  of  it  would 
seem  that  IT  a  method  can  be  found  whereby  the  States 
and  local  governments  can  share  in  this  expense  certainly 
this  would  be  advisable. 

I  have  proposed  the  earmarking  of  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
posed relief  appropriation  for  worth-wlille  public-works 
projects  in  which  the  local  communities  share  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  cost.  I  am  convinced  that  this  form  of 
public  relief  is  advisable  and  less  costly  to  the  Federal 
Treasury,  and  incidentally  the  taxpayers  of  the  country. 
The  FWeral  Emergency  Administration  of  Public  Works 
has  a  program  whereby  55  percent  of  the  cost  has  been 
borne  by  the  local  communities  in  the  past.  Proposals 
whereby  an  even  greater  percentage  of  the  cost  of  these 
projects  will  be  borne  by  the  municipalities  sponsoring 
them  are  now  pending.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  only  recently  fixed  the  grant  that  could  be  offered  to 
applicants  at  a  flgm^  that  would  require  greater  participa- 
tion by  the  sponsor.  Obviously,  the  Gtovemment  cannot 
continue  to  wholly  finance  a  works  program  such  as  has 
been  undertaken  in  many  instances  in  the  case  of  some 
W.  P.  A.  projects.  For  this  reason,  it  is  desirable  at  this 
time  to  require  the  States,  cities,  and  towns  to  pay  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  cost,  thus  sharing  in  the  responsibility 
to  the  unemployed. 

The  P.  W.  A.  program  would  furnish  work  to  the  needy 
and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  cost  and  relieve  the  burden 
on  the  United  States  Treasury. 

In  providing  for  a  program  to  take  care  of  the  actual 
relief  cases  we  cannot  forget  the  man  who  has  sacrificed 
everything  to  keep  from  going  on  reUef .  In  my  district  we 
have  a  im>blem— and  I  am  sure  the  same  condition  exists 
elsewhere— presented  by  those  men  who  are  not  on  the 
relief  roUs  but  are  in  just  as  much  need  as  if  they  were. 
We  have  another  problem— which  is  just  as  poignant — pre- 
sented by  the  men  who  have  reached  the  age  of  40  years 
or  more  and  are  not  acceptable  to  industry.  They  are  too 
old.  This,  to  me,  is  the  greatest  problem  of  all.  TY)day  we 
are  faced  with  an  army  of  unemployed— all  between  the 
ages  of  40  and  80 — to  an  extent  unparalleled  and  unbeliev- 
able. We  cannot  exactly  blame  industry  for  this  situation. 
The  workmen's  compensation  laws  in  some  States  are  so 
rigid  Industry  cannot  in  fairness  to  their  business  hire  men 
who  have  passed  their  first  youth.  It  should,  therefore,  be 
the  task  of  Congress  to  provide  a  planned  work-relief  pro- 
gram to  protect  these  men  from  the  dangers  which  threaten 
them  in  the  industrial  world. 

The  W.  P.  A.  program  could  be  utilized  to  take  care  of 
these  young-old  men  who  are  too  j^ung  to  be  definitely  dis- 
carded for  work  opportunities  and  too  old  to  secure  woric  in 
private  industry. 

If  the  Gtovemment  Is  to  continue  this  business  of  relief 
we  must  sift  the  good  from  the  bad,  weed  out  those  poli- 
cies which  are  unnecessary  and  too  expensive,  and  arrive  at 


an  orderly  process  (rf  administration.  Any  appropriation 
made  should  be  specifically  earmarked — that  is,  definitely 
interpreted  as  to  just  what  it  is  to  be  used  for.  Congress 
must  write  its  own  relief  ticket.  In  order  to  do  that  we 
must  understand  the  problem  and  approach  intelligently  a 
method  for  solving  it. 

We  cannot  have  economy  in  relief  without  paring  the 
costs.  We  can  pare  the  costs,  obviously  in  only  one  of  two 
ways — by  curtailing  the  relief  program  and  the  jobs  pro- 
vided by  that  program  or  by  having  the  States  and  local 
governments  share  in  the  cost.  The  latter  course  is,  of 
course,  preferable  since  none  of  us  want  to  deprive  the 
needy  of  work  relief.  It  Is  about  time  for  us  to  decide  what 
we  can  pay  for  and  eliminate  those  things  that  we  cannot. 
Let  us  inaugurate  for  ourselves  a  style  of  relief  to  which 
we  can  become  accustomed  and  quit  charging  our  deficits 
to  the  future  taxpayers. 

It  is  my  honest  belief  that  continuation  of  the  PubUc 
Works  program,  wherein  only  a  small  part  of  the  cost  is 
shouldered  by  the  Federal  Qovemment.  is  more  acceptable 
to  the  jobless  themselves  and  the  taxpayers  who  are  asked 
to  share  in  the  bills.  The  workers  prefer  to  have  jobs  at 
decent  wages  in  their  own  trades  and  occupations.  P.  W.  A. 
provides  them,  not  only  directly  but  indirectly,  through  the 
materials  and  producer  goods  industries.  Relief  labor  is 
employed  in  project  construction,  as  well  as  others  irtio  are 
not  actually  on  relief  but  who  are  in  dire  need.  Home 
owners  who  are  not  eligible  for  actual  relief  but  are  in  im- 
minent danger  of  losing  their  property  can  find  employment 
through  this  medium. 

I  am  in  favor  of  economy  in  Government  insofar  as  It 
can  be  carried  out  without  bringing  distress  to  those  In 
need.  I  am  not  asking  that  the  relief  amnropriation  be  in- 
creased in  any  way.  I  do  ask  that  a  part  of  it  be  spe- 
cifically earmarked  for  the  Public  Works  program,  believing 
thatjthis  is  an  economy  measure  that  will  carry  on  a  pro- 
gram' of  work  relief  less  expensive  to  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment and  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 


The  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  Foreclosurcfl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  19, 19S7 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  tn  law  what  ii 
called  a  prima-fade  case.  In  other  words,  when  facts  so 
preponderate  agalntt  an  individual  as  to  leave  very  little 
doubt  as  to  his  guilt,  we  may  say  that  a  prima-fade  case  la 
established  against  h«?"  One  man  falls  in  the  street  from 
a  gunshot  wound  and  another  one  atonds  on  the  curb  with 
a  smoUng  revolver  in  his  hand.  A  prima-fade  case  Is  estab- 
lished against  the  man  in  whose  hand  Is  found  the  revolver, 
and  the  burden  falls  heavily  upon  him  to  so  disengage  him- 
self from  these  clearly  established  facts  as  to  tibem  that  he 
was  not  tn  fact  the  person  who  conunitted  the  crime  d 
shooting. 

The  situation  in  reference  to  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Cor- 
poration in  Shreveport,  La.,  presents  such  a  prima  fade  case 
agahist  the  Corporation. 

Cn  Biarch  22, 1937, 1  stood  hi  the  House  of  Representattvee 
and  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  situation  pre- 
vailing In  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  in  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  Louisiana.  At  that  time  I  prophe- 
sied a  campaign  of  foreclosures  which  would,  within  the  next 
few  monttis.  take  from  the  home  owners  of  my  ctmgressional 
district  a  laige  percentage  of  the  hcmies  upon  which  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Corporation  had  made  loans.  At  that  time.  I 
was  merely  prophesying  and  adted  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  accept  my  word  to  this  effect 


A  TtTk-ct-kTi^rv  mr\  fnrrc  nf\um>TPQQTfYhJ  M .  PF.PmJn 
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I  DOW  no  longer  vnti^esy.  I  bring  70U  the  concrete  evi- 
dence of  what  I  then  declared  would  shortly  be  the  facts 
wltt^ttie  Fourth  Congressional  District.  I  hold  in  my  hands 
copies  (rf  the  morning  and  evening  iMpen  publi^ed  in  the 
city  of  Shreveport,  La.,  recently,  showing  whole  pages  of 
H.  O.  L.  C.  foreclosures.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  in  these 
inaes  of  the  daily  press  of  Shreveport.  La.,  published  on  this 
one  day  71  homes  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction  by 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation. 

This  is  indeed  a  prima  facie  case  agatost  the  Home  Owners* 

Loan  Corporation  and  the  burden  falls  heavily  upon  those 
In  authority  to  show  that  its  Louisiana  (rfOces  have  not  been 
guilty  of  wantonly  depriving  our  people  of  their  homes. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Hundreds  of  additional  homes  have 
.been  checked  with  the  red  mazka  for  immediate  foreclosure, 
and  when  this  thing  f|"««H^,  the  Shreveport  office  of  the 
H.  O.  L.  C.  will  have  executed,  in  my  opinion,  against  1 
oat  of  every  4  homeowners  who  originally  made  loans 
witii  the  Corporation.  In  addition  to  that,  there  are  hun- 
<beds  of  persons  from  wbnn  the  ShrevQxnt  office  have 
accepted  deeds,  thereby  increasing  to  an  alarming  and 
astounding  extent  the  repossessions  made  by  the  Shreveport 
oOoe  in  this  congressional  district. 

On  liazvh  22.  in  this  Hall,  I  charged  that  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Corporatkm  in  Louisiana  was  pcditicallaed 
from  Uv  to  bottom.  I  again  make  this  charge,  saying  that 
it  is  politicaliaed  from  top  to  botUxn.  from  stem  to  stem. 
Its  management  iil  Shreveport  and  in  the  State  of  Louisiana 
li  a  purely  political  appointment.  Its  management  in 
Louisiana  is  incompetent,  and  has  prostituted  the  hi|^  pur- 
pOMS  for  wfaUdi  this  Corporation  was  orlglnaUy  organised 
into  a  skin-flint  collecting  and  repossessing  agency. 

The  dty  of  Shreveport,  in  which  most  of  these  unfortunate 
bonaeowners  reside,  is.  in  my  opinion,  <m  the  eve  of  a  great 
oil  and  gas  boom.  The  demand  for  bouses  in  Shreveport  is 
verj-  real  and  urgent.  Rents  have  increased  and  the  Home 
Owners'  Laan  Corporation  has  seen  the  possibiUty  of  making 
money  by  quick  f (veclosures  and  repossessions  of  homes  from 
thousands  who  came  to  them  in  their  original  misfortunes 
as  a  haven  of  rtfuge  from  those  persons  and  institutions 
wtaldi  sought  to  take  advantage  of  the  world-wide  de- 
pressicms. 

In  response  to  my  complaints,  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  at  Wash- 
ington sent  an  investigator  to  this  congressional  district  to 
find  out  what  the  facts  are  regarding  tliis  set-up.  This  in- 
vestigator has  been  there  and  If  he  has  viewed  with  an 
unbiased  and  a  sympathetic  eye  the  most  unfortimate  situa- 
tion which  surrounds  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
the  Shreveport  office  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corpora- 
ticm  and  its  incompetent  and  potttlcalized  methods  of  col- 
lecting these  loans  and  foreclosing  upon  the  home  owners, 
bis  report  can  be  nothing  liut  condemnation  of  the  local 
management  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation. 

But  in  Kpitt  of  the  facts  that  this  man  was  in  Shreveport 
for  aeveral  dajRs,  this  orgy  of  foreclosures  still  goes  on.  I 
was  promised  an  entirely  independent  investigation,  with  an 
<OTwrtimtty  to  be  given  an  witnesses  to  talk  to  this  so-caUed 
invtgtigator.  In  this  reqwct  I  wish  to  say  that  the  investl- 
tatkm  was  made  in  the  headquarters  of  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  at 
BhrevQXHrt.  and  under  the  watdiful  cgwa  of  the  very  man 
wbam  it  was  the  prime  purpose  to  Inffitlgite.  He  was 
there,  present,  to  see  that  no  facts  hurtful  to  himasif 
reached  this  medal  rcpreacntatlve.  Z,  therefore,  charge 
ttuit  no  fair  and  imWaswl  independent  Investigation  has 
been  made  and  that  this  representative  who  came  here  to 
Investigate  has  failed  to  see  the  very  persons  whom  an  in- 
dependent investigation  would  require  him  to  see.  In  such 
a  situation  your  report  can,  Mr.  Investigator,  and  will  be 
nothing  bat  a  whitewash.  Uke  the  Roman  Emperor,  Nero, 
who  fiddled  while  the  dty  of  Rome  burned,  you  have  sat 
down  in  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Louisiana  and 
have  watdied  one  home  after  the  other  go  under  the 
hammer. 

liy  frlmds,  I  have  accumulated  a  idude  suitcase  fun  of 
iBf  oimation  on  B.  O.  U  C.  loreckMutM.  and  I  ten  you  that  tho 


TionlirfftT*»  <dDces  of  this  Corporation  are  most  unfslr  and 
unjust  to  the  home  owners,  especially  in  three  respects: 

Rrst.  In  a  large  numlier  of  cases  this  office  has  refused  to 
accept  partial  pajrments  from  home  owners  who  are  in  arrears 
and  who  tendered  partial  payments  in  an  effort  to  catch  up 
with  their  arrearages. 

Second.  It  refuses  lump-sum  payments  when  the  home 
owners  borrow  the  money  to  make  the  payments,  and  gives 
as  its  reason  for  this  refusal  the  alleged  fact  that  by  borrow- 
ing the  money  to  pay  past  due  installments  the  h(xne  owner 
has  not  betterM  himself,  but  has  simply  transferred  a  part 
of  his  obligation  to  a  third  person. 

Third.  It  refuses  to  recognize  the  human  element  In  the 
kMn  and  recognizes  nothing  but  the  flnancial  element. 

I  have  in  my  files  letters  from  persons  who  have  tendered 
partial  pasnnents  on  the  loans  and  I  also  have  in  my  fUea 
letters  from  the  Home  Owners'  Locm  Corporation  refusing 
these  partial  payments  and  returning  the  cashiers'  checks 
and  the  money  orders  which  have  been  sent  by  the  poor 
struggling  home  owner  who  is  not  aUe  to  take  up  aU  of  the 
past-due  payments  but  is  trying  to  make  a  partial  pasonent 
on  the  amoimt  past  due. 

I  likewise  have  in  my  possession  letters  refusing  large 
lump  payments  from  men  and  women  who,  in  a  desperate 
effort  to  save  their  little  homes,  have  gone  to  friends  and 
have  borrowed  money  from  them.  The  cold,  inhuman  an- 
swer of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  is  that  the 
flnancial  position  of  that  man  and  that  woman  has  not 
been  improved  by  the  borrowing  of  this  money. 

I  have  taken  up  case  after  case  of  foreclosure  with  the 
H.  O.  L.  C.  and  I  have  the  explanation  of  the  Corporation 
in  almost  every  case.  You  would  be  surprised  my  friends 
at  some  of  the  reasons  cited  to  show  the  necessity  of  an  im- 
mediate foreclosure.  One  instance  of  which  I  am  con- 
versant, the  loan  was  delinquent  by  48  hours,  and  it  was 
marked  for  immediate  legal  action.  In  another  case,  which  I 
investigated  in  my  own  behalf,  the  answer  of  the  H.  O.  L.  C. 
was: 

'*nie  borrower,  age  71.  is  an  invalid."  FV)redo6ure  was. 
therefore,  necessary. 

In  another  case  a  Mr.  Smith  (I  am  using  this  name  as  » 
matter  of  convenience)  was  sick  with  heart  trouble  and  the 
Shreveport  offices  of  the  Corporation  proceeded  relentlessly 
with  its  foredosure.  Pilled  with  worry  and  anguish  over 
the  approaching  loss  of  his  home,  Mr.  Smith  died,  and  on 
the  very  day  of  his  funeral  his  home  was  sold  by  the 
H.  O.  L.  C.  to  the  highest  bidder  at  public  auction. 

I  quote  from  an  independent  report  that  I  have  caused 
to  be  made  of  his  particular  case: 

A  year  ago  Mr.  Smith  had  blood  poisoning  which  came  near 
costing  him  his  life.  He  was  Incapacitated  so  long  that  he  lost  his 
hTwIness  and  had  to  reestablish  himself  and  begin  all  over  again. 
Before  be  cotild  get  on  his  feet,  augmented  by  foreclosure  star- 
ing him  In  the  face,  he  suffered  a  heart  attack  aiui  Is  still  oon- 
llnedtohls  bed. 

I  quote  from  a  subsequent  report  that  I  caused  to  be  ob- 
tained on  this  same  case: 

with  reference  to  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  ICr.  Smith  died  and  was  burled 
on  the  very  day  that  his  h<Hne  was  sold  on  the  block.  Mr.  Smltb 
left  no  Insurance,  no  assets,  and  a  helpless  family. 

In  another  case  ^rbich  has  been  called  to  my  attention,  the 
bonrower.  a  veteran,  was  sent  to  a  Veterans'  Bureau  hosidtal 
a  short  while  before  foreclosure  proceedings  were  instituted 
because  of  insanity.  His  wife  remained  in  the  home  and  at- 
tempted to  carry  tax  for  horself  and  for  him  as  best  possible 
pending  the  application  c^  her  husband  for  allowance  of 
a  swioe-connected  disability  claim  by  the  Veterans'  Bu- 
reau. On  foredosure.  the  T^nisii^nft  office  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Corporation  purchased  the  property  and  im- 
mediately following  the  purchase  took  steps  to  forcibly  dis- 
possess the  wife  of  the  borrower,  who  was  left  in  flnancial 
straits.  Within  10  days  after  sale  of  the  property,  the 
Ttonisiana  oflloes  of  this  Corporaticxi  called  upon  the  sheriff 
of  this  parish  and  my  congressional  district  and  issued  what 
we  can  a  writ  of  possession  to  forcibly  remove  this  lady 
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from  her  home.  I  am  thankful  to  be  able  to  say  here  today, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  sheriff  in  a  pointblank  manner  posi- 
tively refused  to  f ordbl^  eject  this  lady  fr<nn  her  home,  and 
Insisted  that  a  reasonable  time  be  given  her  during  which 
other  arrangements  could  be  made  for  another  place  of 
shdter  for  herself.  I  have  in  my  files  a  copy  of  the  original 
letter  written  asking  that  this  lady  be  dispossessed  and  that 
her  furniture  and  property  be  placed  out  on  the  streets  of 
the  city  of  Shreveport. 

The  examples  which  I  have  mentioned  are  merdy  a  few 
of  the  many  which  I  have  in  my  possession.  They  show, 
however,  the  trend  of  the  activity  of  this  Corporation  in 
northwest  Louisiana.  They  show  the  attitude  of  the  Cor- 
poration to  distress  and  suffering  within  my  congressional 
district. 

Such  are  the  activities  of  the  governmental  agency  created 
to  serve  the  home  owners  of  America.  Such  is  the  activity 
of  an  agency  created  to  relieve  suffering  and  distress  among 
the  mUUons  of  the  people  of  our  land  who  love  their  homes 
and  want  to  keep  them  for  themselves  and  their  children  and 
during  the  declining  days  of  their  lives. 

The  old-line  insurance  companies  who  lend  money  on 
homes  tell  me  that  the  average  percentage  of  foreclosure  in 
the  entire  liquidating  period  of  a  loan  over  8  or  10  years  is 
not  greater  than  6  percent.  During  the  course  of  a  few 
months  with  loans  that  are  not  over  3  years  old.  the 
H.  O.  L.  C.  has  already  built  up  an  average  of  11  percent  in 
my  congressional  district.  They  contend,  so  I  am  tdd,  that 
the  percentage  of  foredosure  in  the  Poiuth  Congressional 
District  will  run  as  high  as  16  percent  oi  the  loans  made. 
In  my  opinion  the  percentage  will  run  much  higher  and 
even  to  the  point  where  one  home  out  of  every  three  or  four 
upon  which  loans  have  been  made  win  be  forcibly  repos- 
sessed by  this  Corporation.  Tliese  foredosures  go  for^xd 
in  the  face  of  a  prosperous  condition  in  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District,  where  homes  are  at  a  premium.  The  Cor- 
poration proceeds  in  a  high-handed  arbitrary  manner  to 
force  its  own  will  upon  the  working,  struggling,  distressed 
home  owners. 

In  conduslon.  I  wish  to  say.  my  friends,  that  I  agre» 
that  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  should  be  run  on  a  businesslike  basis. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  remember  that  this  institution 
was  conceived  for  the  purpose  of  saving  to  the  men  and 
women  of  America  their  homes.  The  present  Ix>uisiana 
poUcy  of  the  Corporation  is  in  direct  violation  of  these 
objects  and  purposes.  The  Louisiana  management  and  the 
management  in  the  city  of  Shreveport  is  in  the  hands  of 
one  who  is  not  even  a  resident  of  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  and  is  not  acquainted  with  conditions  in  this  area. 
The  Louisiana  management  is  thoro\ighly  pollticalized  from 
Sir.  Paul  Habans  on  down.  It  is  ineffident,  and  it  has 
prostituted  the  high  and  beneficent  purposes  for  "wbich 
this  organization  was  originally  created  into  a  money-mad 
skinflint  collecting  and  f oredosing  agency. 


iana  shall  be  the  maximum  amount  of  $550.  X  am  insert- 
ing a  copy  of  that  decision.  It  will  be  noticed  that  testi- 
mony secured  by  a  special  congressional  investigating  com- 
mittee was  quoted  by  Ifr.  Justice  Roberts,  who  deUvered  the 
opinion  of  the  Court 


Supreme  Court  Decision  on  Louisiana  Chain  Store 

Case 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TXXA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES^ 

Wednesday.  May  19,  1937 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Monday.  May  17.  1937.  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  sustained  the  validity 
of  a  statute  adopted  by  the  State  of  Louisiana,  which  pro- 
vides a  tax  upon  chain  stores  according  to  the  number  of 
stores  within  the  State,  and  which  provides  further  that 
where  the  sborea  outside  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  exceed 
600  in  number,  the  tax  upon  each  of  such  stores  in  Louis- 


AprO  24.  1935.  the  Honorable  JoBir  J.  Cocbxan  Introduoed 
House  Resolution  203.  providing  for  the  investigation  of  the 
American  Retail  Federation.  The  resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  House.  Mr.  Cockkah  was  not  in  a  position  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  the  investigating  committee,  and  the  Honmable 
Joseph  W.  Byms.  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
an>ointed  the  following  committee  to  make  the  Investigation: 
WaiGHT  Patmax.  Texas,  chairman;  Sol  Blooic.  New  York; 
Scott  W.  Lucas.  Illinois;  Jorw  F.  DocKwxnAi,  California; 
DoHALD  H.  McLkah,  New  Jersey;  W.  STxauira  Cole,  New 
Yoi^:  Gkxalb  J.  Bon.xAU,  Wisconsin. 

June  4.  1935.  there  was  an  amendment  to  this  resdution, 
which  provided  for  an  Investigation  of  the  trade  practices  of 
Individuals,  partnerships,  and  corporations  engaged  in  big- 
scale  buying  and  selling  of  articles  at  wholesale  or  retail  and 
their  associations. 

It  was  adopted  June  4.  1935.  and  the  committee  com- 
menced its  work.  Mr.  Rowan  Howard  was  selected  as  clerk 
of  the  c(»nmittee,  who  also  acted  as  Investigator. 

This  committee,  without  the  aid  of  counsel,  spent  several 
months  making  the  investigation.  Reports  on  both  the 
American  Retail  Federation  and  that  part  of  the  resolu- 
tion concerning  Ug-scale  buying  and  selling  were  made 
within  a  year  fi«m  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  the 
committee.  . 

OOFT  OV  aSPOKT  or  WfWCXAL  COlfMI'W 

The  report  on  Ug-scale  buying  and  selling  was  as  follow*: 
nroBT  or  arKut.  ooiraiaBBiowAi.  ooBoarm  mfamnaarnm  twb 

^^nm^fAW    BR*n.  VBBBATXOir    OW   THAT   PAST   OT   TKS   BaKJCVTIOIf 

nr  M«*»«>  TD  Bzo-ecALB  BtrtxHO  Am  numo 
lir  Patmak,  from  tbe  ^welal  CommittCB  InvMtlgatlng  Ameri- 
can BeUU  PMermtiaa.  submitted  the  XoUowlng  report  [ptnuuit 

SvUlenoo  xMTMywl  (pursuant  to  H.  Res.  380,  74th  Ooog..  1st  and 
ad  seat.)  during  tha  Invastlgatkm  of  tha  trade  praetloes  of  Indi- 
viduals, partnerships,  and  corporations  engaged  In  blg-sealo  buy- 
ing and  selling  of  articles,  wholeeale  or  retail,  shows  that  manu- 
factuzers  make  a  practloa  of  airtendlng  to  certain  buyers  prloa 
concessions  and  other  trade  advantagea  not  given  to  others  who 
purchase  the  same  quantities  under  the  same  oondltlona. 

This  committee,  therefore,  recommend  enactment  of  legislation 
m^Mwy  It  unlawful  tcx  any  person  engaged  in  Interstate  oom- 
meroe  m  the  course  of  such  commerce  either  directly  or  Indirectly 
to  iHiifrlTninstTT  in  price  or  terms  of  sale  between  dilterent  pur- 
chasers of  commodities  of  Uke  grade  and  quaUty  by  granting  prloa 
concessions  or  other  advantages  under  the  guise  of — 

1.  Advertlatng.  salsa.  promoUooal.  or  other  aUowanoes  when  the 
same  ar«  not  earned  and  offered  openly  to  tha  trade  gsnarally. 

2  ftokerags  fees  and  commissions. 

3  Volume  or  quantity  discounts  not  oOfered  to  the  trade  gsa- 
eraUy  and  which  are  not  made  on  the  basis  of  dUfsysnoss  In  tba 
cost  of  manufacture,  sale,  tranqiortatlon.  and  distribution. 

4.  Bebates.  ^    ^  ^ .  ..^ 

We  further  recommend  legislation  to  prevent  every  type  or  oia- 
crimlnatlon  where  the  effect  of  mtth  dianimlnatlnn  may  be  to 
substantially  leesen  oompetitlan  or  tend  to  create  a  monopoiy  m 
any  !»"#  of  commerce  or  promotlva  of  deception  or  unfair  con- 
petltlon  or  tend  to  Injure,  destroy,  or  prevent  eompetttlan  wttt 
any  person  who  either  grants  or  knowing  reoelvss  tha  »-«-«»*  «» 
such  discrimination  or  with  tha  euafeomars  of  althar  m 


tT  BacomaDiBAnoir  atAoa  law 

June  19.  1936.  the  President  of  the  united  Statea  signed 
the  Robinson-Patman  bin.  and  It,  therefore,  became  law. 
This  bill  carried  out  every  recommendation  mads  by  our 
q;)edal  committee. 

May  19,  1936,  as  chairman  of  this  spedal  committee,  X 
executed  a  certificate  which  enabled  the  attorney  for  the 
supervisor  of  public  accounts.  State  of  Louisiana^  the  Hon- 
orable E.  L.  Richardson,  to  use  in  the  case  decided  on  last 
Monday  a  copy  of  the  hwirings  before  our  special  oommittee. 
This  was  done  at  Mr.  Richardson's  request  It  waa  in  that 
way  the  unccmtradicted  evidence  Mr.  Justice  Roberts  refers 
to  in  his  opinion  was  made  available  for  consideration  by 
the  Court.  It  is  referred  to  in  the  brief  fUed  for  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  paces  39-42. 
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Oar  spedal  coouBlttee  veoi  $10,000.  which  was  an  Insig- 
niflesnt  sum  compared  to  the  amount  of  work  that  was  done, 
and  tbe  membem  of  this  eommlttee  have  the  ooDSolation  of 
knowlof  that  our  woric  was  not  In  vain,  that  even^  recom- 
mendatioii  we  made  was  enacted  Into  law.  and  almost  within 
1  jear  from  the  time  we  were  appointed. 

•nhe  Robinson-Patman  law  contains  a  few  other  provisions 
Itfaiilni  the  ones  incorporated  in  our  recommendations,  but 
our  i«ooBunendatiaiu  of  May  19,  1936.  contained  all  of  the 
major  n"*^  and  all  of  them  were  included  in  the  law.  The 
Boliinsoii-Patman  law  has  been  enacted  in  more  than  half 
the  States  in  order  that  it  may  apply  to  intrastate  as  well 
asintovtate  commerce. 

oruiigw  nv  xxnnaujrA  cHAOf-axoBS  oasb 
Tte  maiortty  opinloo  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Stales  in  the  LooisiaQa  case  is  as  foUows: 
garaaaa  covrt  or  th«  wntam  mttirwa.  m>.  •»»— ocit»«B  tsbm.  i»m 
The  Ormt  AOanUe  *  Pmsl/Ui  Tern  Co.  et  mL.  mppeUanU,v.  AlUx 
Lm  OrwMM.  auvuvimar  o1  PubUe  Aeeomnt$.  SUne  o/  Loviaiana.  et 
tL    JksMiaftamtlM  OUferlct  Court  of  the  United  States  for  tbe 
Sa^em  OtsUfict  of  LouUUma.    [Mmj  17.  1937.) 
Ifr.  iQstloe  Roberts  (MlTered  the  oplnkm  of  the  Court. 
This  cause  presents  the  questions  whether  the  method  pre- 
jfrt^f^  b7  *  chain-store  tax  act  for  ascertaining  the  rate  at  taxa- 
tkm  offends  the  fourtocnth  am't"'*"**"^  and  the  commerce  clause 
at  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Ih  Itsa  the  LegMature  of  Louisiana  adopted  an  act  levying  an 
iMM-UUStlri  or  license  tax  upon  chain  stores  (No.  19  of  1932:  Acts 
of  Lootstana.  1933.  p.  135).  under  which  the  exaction  was  $15 
each  of  two  <x  more  stores,  not  In  excess  of  five;  upon  each 
m  excess  of  S.  but  not  exceeding  10,  $25;  and  the  amount 
In  taradcets  for  additional  stores,  the  Isst  bracket  em- 
Uxss  In  exeess  of  M  opoo  each  of  which  the  tax  was 
laoo. 

By  act  51  o<  1934  (Acts  of  Louisiana  1934.  p.  351).  the  eailler 
law  was  amended  to  lay  the  tax  on  "persons,  firms,  partnerships, 
eorpcvattons  or  sssorlsflnnn  of  persons  engaged  In  the  bUBiness 
«<  cpsrattng  two  or  mors  stores  or  mercantile  sstahliahments. 
oOfS  or  mora  of  which  Is  located  In  this  State.  •  •  •  under 
the  same  general  iiisiisgniiMint.  si^enrlsion.  ownership,  or  oon- 
tral  *  *  *."  Section  3  provides  that  the  tax  "shaU  be  based 
on  the  number  of  stons  or  mercantile  estahllahments  Included 
^mitof  tha  same  general  management,  supei  vision,  ownership,  or 
control,  whether  operated  in  this  State  or  not,  and  Shall  be  fixed 
and  graded  as  folkrws  to  wit:  (l)  Upon  stores  or  mercantile 
astabliihments  opsrated  in  this  State  and  belonging  to  a  tbaOn  at 
V^aap  having  a  total  of  not  more  than  10  storas.  the  annual  li- 
cense shall  be  $10  for  each  such  store  operated  in  this  State." 
niere  are  15  additional  pangrai^ks  pregrulvrfy  Increasing  the 
rate  per  store  in  Louisiana  of  larger  chains,  the  last  fixing  the 
rats  for  a  store  belooglng  to  a  chain  of  more  Hum  800  at  $650. 

The  Great  Atlantic  *  Pacific  Taa  Ca.  aa  Attaona  corpormtlon. 
v^r^f^f,  Tf*^1"g.  or  controlling  16.aB  stores  In  the  United 
States.  Canada,  and  elsewhere.  106  of  which  are  in  Louisiana,  filed 
tts  bm  In  the  district  oouzt  to  restrain  the  appellees.  State 
oaoers.  fitnn  enforcing  the  statute.  Other  oorporatlans  operating 
r*^-t-T.  some  units  of  which  an  located  In  Louisiana.  Intervened 
as  plaintiffs.  A  temporary  restralntog  flcdsr  Issued,  the  i4n>ellees 
answered  the  bm.  and  the  cass  was  heard  iqKm  pleadings  and 
proofs  by  a  irt^^^ly  constituted  court  of  three  lodges,  which 
UplMid  the  statute  and  illsmlsseil  the  Ikin  (16  F.  Supp.  489) . 

The  OQBstttutteial  IxdtimUf  of  the  act  is  said  to  oonslBt  In 
arbitrary  discrimination  In  favor  of  local  as  against  national 
ahalas.  In  the  attanpt  to  tax  pruyty  and  activities  which  are 
beyond  the  State's  juiladlctlaa.  and  la  burdening  Interstate  coat' 
We  hold  the  teglslatinn,  Impregnable  to  attack  on 
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la  aa  ooeu|>atlan  or  license  tax.    The  sub- 

within  Ttoutilana.    Without 

of  the  fourtcMith  amrad- 


■acnt  a  State  may  separately  classify  for  taxation  the  conduct  of 
a  Chain  store  {Tax  Commlananen  v.  Jadaon.  968  U.  8.  637;  Liggett 


Oe.  ▼.  Lee.  M6  U.  8.  617) .  and  may  Incwass  the  rate  in  proportion 
to  the  lacrsass  m  the  number  of  stares  within  the  State,  since 
the  ofpottonltlea  and  powen  of  a  cihain-store  operat<v  become 
fraatar-JWftti  the  growch  of  the  nmid>er  of  units  maintained 
(Fbs  ▼.  gesndord  Ofl  Co.,  394  U.  8.  87.  100) .  The  ^ipellants  assert 
4haS_  Im  adlitsMng  the  rate  for  a  chain  store  in  Louisiana  the 
fctnra  may  not  take  into  account  the  slas  of  the  chain  to 
the  store  bdoogs,  by  counting  the  total  number  of  its 
located.  So  to  do.  It  is  claimed,  is  arbltrarUy  to 
acalnst  ssrtlnnal  or  nattonal  chains  in  favor  of 
alns. 
district  court  found  that  the  testimony  offered  by  the 
—  gfaiijiair  to  that  in  Tax  Commiasionen  v.  Jaekaon,  supra: 
'  the  dISMcnce  in  type  of  operatian  between  the  opcra- 
i*ore  and  the  operator  of  many,  and  the  varlanoe 
i  and  mode  of  operation  with  the  number  of  units  In 
In  addition,  the  court  found  that  all  the  stores  of  a 
duin  contribute  to  the  central  iwii  rbasli^.  power  of  the 
tnampactlva  of  State  lines  and  location  of  stores,  and  in- 
the  per-unit  multiple  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  operator 
— ' that  the  greater  the  number  at  units  the  greater 
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the  purchasing  power  of  the  chain,  the  greater  the  rebates  and 
allowances,  the  greater  the  advantages  in  advertising,  the  greater 
the  capital  empl^ed,  the  greater  the  social  and  economic  con* 
sequences,  and  the  Iowa-  the  cost  of  distribution  and  overhead. 
"In  fine,  the  record  In  this  case  shows  the  contribution  to  the 
advantages  made  by  each  unit  in  the  chain,  and  the  per-unit 
advantage  made  possible  by  the  whole  system,  and  in  that  resfiect 
only  does  it  differ  materially  from  the  proof  which  was  before  the 
court  In  the  Jadcson  case."  These  findings  are  assigned  as  error, 
but  they  have  substantial  support  in  the  record  and  we  therefore 
accept  them. 

If  the  competitive  advantages  of  a  chain  increase  with  the 
number  of  Its  component  links,  it  Is  hard  to  see  how  theee  ad- 
vantages cease  at  the  State  boundary.  Under  the  findings  a  store 
belonging  to  a  chain  of  100.  all  located  in  Louisiana,  has  not 
^e  same  competitive  advantages  as  1  of  100  Louisiana  stores 
bekmglng  to  a  national  chain  of  1,000.  The  appellants  lean 
heavily  on  the  findings  of  the  court  reqiecting  the  relative  busi- 
ness in  New  Orleans  of  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Co.  and  the 
H.  G.  TT<"  Stores,  Inc.,  a  Louisiana  corporation.  Tlie  coxirt  foimd 
that  the  operations  of  the  two  are  generally  of  the  same  char- 
acter; the  fcumer  conducts  106  stores  in  the  State.  63  of  which 
are  in  the  dty  of  New  Orleans;  the  latter  93  in  the  State,  of 
which  87  are  in  the  city.  Each  concern  conducts  grocery  and 
meat  stores  with  substantially  the  same  line  of  merchandise  and 
their  sales  methods  are  practically  the  same.  The  gross  volume 
of  sales  of  Hill  In  New  Orleans  is  much  greater;  it  has  more  stores, 
and  does  more  business  per  store  in  that  city  than  the  Atlantic 
ft  Pacific.  The  court  fiirther  foimd,  however,  that  the  total  pur- 
diaslng  power  of  the  Atlantic  ft  Pacific  is  much  greater  than  th«t 
of  Bill:  that  Atlantic  ft  Pacific  has  field  oflices  located  at  primary 
markets,  which  are  In  charge  of  specialists  and  supervised  by 
central  purchasing  offices  in  New  York,  and  maintains  divisional 
warehouses  throughovrt  the  country,  whereas  the  operations  of 
Hill  are  confined  to  Louisiana,  and  chiefly  to  New  Orleans.  Under 
the  sUtute  Hill  Is  taxable  at  the  rate  of  $80  per  atom  as  against 
$550  assessable  against  Atlantic  ft  Pacific.  7%ese  facts  are  said 
to  demonstrate  that  the  act  denies  the  appellant  and  other  inter- 
veners the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  by  arbitrarily  discriminat- 
ing against  national  in  favor  of  local  chains.  But  the  contention 
is  answered  not  <mly  by  the  ^lecific  finding  re^>ectlng  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  companies'  methods  but  by  the  general 
finding  that  addition  of  units  to  a  chain  increases  the  competitive 
advantage  of  each  store  in  the  chain. 

The  court's  findings  are  supported  by  evidence  bearing  upon  a 
variety  of  advantages  enjoyed  by  large  chains  which  are  unavail- 
able to  smaller  chains.  One  striking  illustration  Is  furnished  by 
the  uncontradicted  proof  that  the  Atlantic  ft  Pacific  Co.  received 
in  the  year  1934  from  its  vendors  secret  rebates,  allowances,  and 
brokerage  fees  amoimting  to  $8,105,000,  'vhlch  were  demanded  by 
the  company  as  a  condition  of  pxirchasing  from  the  vendors  In 
question.  T^e  leverage  whl^  accomplished  this  was  the  enormous 
porchaslng  power  of  the  company.  The  amount  thus  obtained 
equals  $590  for  each  of  the  Atlantic  ft  Pacific  Co.'s  stores,  or 
nearly  the  amount  of  the  tax  exacted  by  the  statute.  The  appel- 
lants Insist  that  these  facts  are  not  significant  because  there  is 
testimony  that,  in  the  drug  trade,  qu4ntlty  discounts  usually  do 
not  increase  after  a  certain  voliune  of  purchases  is  reached,  but 
the  testimony  does  not  specify  the  point  whera  quantity  discounts 
cease  to  grow.  The  record  discloses  what  would  be  plain  enough 
without  evidence,  that  generally  volimie  of  purchasing  power 
spells  lower  prices,  special  terms,  and  other  advantages.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  discuss  the  evidence  supporting  the  flntiinpy  with 
respect  to  other  facilities  enjoyed  only  or  in  increased  measxire  by 
the  larger  chains. 

Hie  appellants  urge  that  the  act  arbitrarily  discrlminatee  In 
favor  of  local  chains  because  it  is  Inconceivable  that  a  f-hain 
cq[Mrating  whoUy  within  the  State  would  have  600  stores,  not 
to  mention  upward  of  15.000,  the  nvunber  maintained  by  the 
Atlantic  ft  Pacific.  The  argument  Is  inconsistent  with  the  finding 
that  additional  xinits,  wherever  situate,  increase  the  advantages 
and  economic  effects  of  the  chain  as  a  whole  and  of  each  \init; 
and  Ignores  the  possibility  that  a  chain-store  company  of  n^>t^«t>^^^ 
scope  might  well  be  Incorporated  In  Louisiana,  whose  stores  la 
that  State  would  be  rated  for  taxation  according  to  its  total 
stores  within  and  without  the  State. 

Other  Instances  of  the  working  of  the  act  ara  cited  to  show  that 
It  arbitrarily  discrlnilnates  against  national  (diains  and  in  favor  of 
local  ones  solely  because  they  are  such.  Thus,  it  is  said,  if  a 
naUonal  chain  owning  501  stores  in  other  States,  establishes  a 
single  store  In  a  Louisiana  city  where  there  is  a  local  chain  of  two 
or  three  like  establishments,  the  national  concern  must  pay  a 
license  of  $650  for  its  one  stora  whUe  tlie  stores  of  the  local  chain 
are  taxed  but  $10  each.  The  ai^)ellee8  ret<n:t  that  since  the  earlier 
law  in^xjaed  a  tax  of  $15  on  each  store  in  the  local  chain  and  none 
upon  the  one  Loxilslana  store  of  the  national  chain  it  was  more 
vulnerable  to  the  charge  of  arbitrariness  than  the  act  under  re- 
view. Whatwer  the  pertinence  of  the  reply,  the  facts  foimd  re- 
q>ecting  the  advantages  of  a  larger  chain  as  compared  with  a 
smaller  Justify  as  not  unreasonable  or  arbitrary  the  imposition  at 
a  higher  license  tax  on  the  xmlts  of  the  former  which  an  main- 
tained within  the  State.  Even  one  unit  of  such  a  national  «'»<it«n" 
located  In  Louisiana  enjoys  competitive  advantages  over  the  stores 
of  the  local  proprietor  conseqtient  upon  its  relation  to  the  far- 
flung  activities  and  facUides  of  the  chain. 

The  act  under  review  Is  to  be  dlsttnguished  tram  tba  Florida 
statute  considered  in  Liggett  Co.  v.  Lee.  supra,  which  increased 
the  tax  if  the  chain  happened  to  have  stores  in  two  counties  of 
the  State  rather  than  ta  one.    The  lacrease  of  rate  wm  held  arbi- 
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trary  because  It  was  unrelated  to  the  sise  or  character  of  the  dialn 
and  was  conditioned  solely  upon  the  location  of  one  or  more  of 
Its  units.  The  T.nr^^i«i^TiR  act  adopts  no  such  basis  of  classification. 
A  small  chain  of  three  storee.  one  of  which  Is  in  Louisiana  and  two 
In  Mississippi,  will  pay  exactly  the  same  tax  as  a  slmUar  organiza>- 
tlon  having  the  same  number  of  stores  all  in  Tiouisiana  A  con- 
cern having  03  stores  scattered  over  10  States.  7  of  which  an  In 
Louisiana,  will  pay  exactly  the  same  tax  per  Louisiana  ston  as 
the  H.  O.  HUl  Stores,  Inc.,  an  of  whose  93  stores  an  in  Louisiana. 
Thus  it  appean  that  the  classification  is  not  based  iipon  the  loca- 
tion of  the  stores  within  or  without  the  State  but  upon  the  type 
of  business  conducted,  the  scale  of  that  business.  Its  accompany- 
ing competitive  advantages  and  economic  results. 

Finally,  since  the  cavort  below  found  that  the  sales  and  earnings 
of  the  individual  stores  of  a  chain  differ  in  various  portions  of  the 
country  ftwd  those  of  the  T,io\ils1ana  stores  have  been  below  the 
average  for  all  stores  of  many  of  the  appellants,  the  claim  is  that 
the  statute,  by  taking  Into  account  all  units  indiscriminately  in 
fixing  the  rate,  arbitrarily  disregards  the  value  of  the  local  privi- 
lege for  which  the  license  fee  is  charged.  We  cannot  say  that 
classification  of  chains  according  to  the  number  of  units  must  be 
condemned  because  another  method  mon  nicely  adjusted  to  rep- 
resent the  differences  in  earning  power  of  the  individual  stores 
might  have  been  chosen,  for  the  leglslatun  is  not  required  to 
make  meticuloiis  adjustments  in  an  effort  to  avoid  incidental 
hardships  (Compan  Undaley  v.  Natural  Carbonie  Gas  Co..  330 
U  S.  61.  78;  Chesapeake  A  Ohio  Ry.  v.  CorUey.  380  U.  8.  513.  533; 
Contiriental  Baking  Co.  v.  Woodring.  386  U.  8.  353.  371;  Fox  v. 
Standard  Oil  Co..  supra.  101.  103).  It  is  enough  that  the  classi- 
fication has  reasonable  niatlon  to  the  differences  in  the  practices 
of  smaU  and  large  chains.  The  ststute  bears  equally  upon  all 
who  fall  into  the  same  class,  and  this  satisfies  the  gtiaranty  ot 
equal  protection  (Tax  Commissioners  ▼.  Jackson,  supra,  p.  643; 
Fox.  V.  Standard  Oil  Co..  supra,  101). 

Second.  The  appellants  contend  the  act  deprives  them  of  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law  because  the  tax  is  imposed,  at 
least  in  part,  upon  things  which  are  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  ca 
Louisiana.  The  State  may  not  tax  real  property  or  tangible  po-- 
sonal  property  lying  outside  her  borders  {Louisville  Ac.  Ferry  Co. 
V.  Kentucky.  188  U.  8.  885;  Delaware  L.  A  W.  R.  Co.  v.  Pennsyl- 
vania.  198  U.  8.  341;  Union  RefHgerator  Transit  Co.  v.  Kentucky, 
199  U.  8.  194);  nor  may  she  lay  an  excise  or  privilege  tax  upon 
the  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  a  right  or  privUege  in  another  State 
derived  from  the  laws  of  that  State  and  thMeln  exercised  and 
enjoyed  {Frick  v.  Pennsylvania,  368  U.  8.  473) .  But,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  subject  of  the  tax  in  question  is  the  prosecution  of  a 
defined  business  activity  within  the  State  of  Loulsiansr— the  con- 
duct of  a  retaU  store  which  Is  a  part  of  a  chain  under  a  stogie 
management,  ownership,  or  control— a  legitimate  subject  of  a 
license  or  occupation  tax.  The  meastm  of  the  exaction  Is  the 
number  of  units  of  the  chain  within  the  State— a  measure  wmc- 
tloned  by  ovu-  decisions.  The  rate  of  tax  for  each  such  xmit  is 
fixed  by  reference  to  the  size  of  the  entire  chain.  In  legal  con- 
templation the  State  does  not  lay  a  tax  upon  property  lying 
beyond  her  bordere  nor  does  she  tax  any  privUege  exercised  and 
enjoyed  by  the  taxpayer  In  other  States.  The  law  rates  the  privi- 
lege enjoyed  in  Louisiana  according  to  the  nature  and  extent  o« 
tlMit  privilege  in  the  light  of  the  advantages,  the  edacity,  and 
the  competlUve  ability  of  the  chains  stores  in  Louisiana  con- 
sidered not  by  themselves,  as  if  they  constituted  the  whole  organ- 
Izatlon,  but  in  their  setting  as  integral  parts  of  a  much  largwr 
organization.  We  cannot  hold  that  this  privilege  is  unaffected  by 
the  status  of  the  Lotiislana  stores  as  members  of  such  a  chain  or 
that  recognition  of  the  advantages  and  capacities  enjoyed  by  them 
as  a  result  of  that  membership  Is  forbidden  in  classifying  them 
for  progressive  Increase  of  rate.  Such  classificaUon  !« JQ^  la 
legal  effect  the  taxation  of  property  or  privU^fes  possessed  or 
enjoyed  by  the  taxpayer  beyond  the  borders  of  the  State. 

MaxweUv.  Bughee  (350  U.  8.  525)  goes  far  to  sustato  the  valld- 
itv  of  the  act  (see  the  comment  on  Maxwell  v.  Bugbee  in  Fnem 
V.Pennsylvania.  868  U.  8.  at  p.  495) .  The  exaction  In  ^«  P'*??^ * 
case  18  even  less  open  to  the  accusaUon  of  extraterritoriaUty  thsji 
the  one  there  imder  consideration,  because  here  it  cannot  be 
claimed,  as  it  was  there,  that  not  alone  the  rate,  but  to  «>me  ex- 
tent, the  measure  of  the  tax,  is  affected  by  the  enjoyment  of 

extra  State  privileges.  «,».i«««. 

Our  decision  need  not,  however,  rest  on  conceptions  of  subject, 
measure  and  rate  of  tax.  Much  broader  considerations  touching 
the  State's  internal  policy  of  police  sustain  the  exaction.  The 
tax  is  laid  solely  upon  intrastate  commerce  (Not/ion  v.  ^"*;^' 
8  How.  73.  80-81;  Rast  v.  Van  Dem^n  dk  Leu/is.  340  U.  o.^^9W)}. 
In  the  exercise  of  its  police  power  the  State  may  forbid,  as 
inimical  to  the  pubUc  welfare,  the  prosecution  of  a  particular 
type  of  business  (Lteetwe  Cases.  5  How.  504;  Mugler  v.  Kansas, 
1»  U  8.  633.  663-663;  WiUiams  v.  Arfconso*.  317  U.  S.  79;  Centrol 
Lumber  Co.  v.  Smith  Dakota.  836  U.  8.  157,  163),  or  replate  a 
business  in  such  manner  as  to  abate  evils  deemed  to  arise  from 
its  pursuit  lOzan  Lumber  Co.  v.  Union  County  Bank.  307  U.  8. 
iSllEngel  v.  O'JfoUey,  819  U.  8.  128,  137).  Whatevw  a  State 
may  forbid  or  regulate  it  may  permit  upon  condition  tbAt  a  fee 
be  paid  in  return  for  the  privilege  {Wiggins  Ferry  Co.  v.  East  St. 
Louis  107  U.  8.  365,  373,  374-376),  and  such  a  fee  may  be  exacted 
to  discourage  the  prosecution  of  a  business  or  to  adjust  compeU- 
tlve  or  economic  InequaliUes  {American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  v. 
Louisiana.  179  U.  8.  89,  93-95;  Reymann  Brewing  Co.  v.  BHst^. 
179  U.  8.  445,  453;  Williams  v.  Fears.  179  U.  8.  270.  376;  W.W. 
CargiU  Co.  v.  Minnesofo.  180  U.  8.  453,  469;  McCray  ^-UiUted 
States.  195  U.  8.  27,  60;  Broum-Forman  Co.  v.  Kentucky,  317  U.  8. 
563.  573:  Quong  Wing  v.  KirkendaU,  823  U.  S.  60,  «fc  Braaea  v. 
MUMgan,  341  U.  8.  840.  842;  Aloita  Fish  Ca  ▼.  Smith,  265  U.  & 


44:  Liberty  Wcrelhoiise  Co.  v.  Tobacco  Ofx>ipert  Assn.,  276  U.  & 
71.  96;  Sproles  v.  Binford.  286  U.  8.  374,  394;  Magnano  Co.  ▼. 
Hamilton.  293  U.  S.  40.  48.  44;  Fox  v.  Standard  OU  Co..  394  U.  8.  87. 
100;  SOHMtnaky  ▼.  United  States.  No.  614,  October  Term.  1986). 
Taxation  may  be  made  the  Implement  of  the  exercise  of  the 
State's  poUce  power  (Oundling  v.  Chicago,  177  U.  8.  188.  188.  189; 
Bast  V.  Van  Demon  *  Lewis,  supra,  368;  Compente  Oefterol  v. 
CoUeetor,  375  U.  S.  87.  95.  96;  Sofisiiulcy  v.  United  Stataa.  supra); 
^nn  proper  and  reasonAble  discrimination  between  classes  to  pro- 
mote fair  competitive  conditions  and  to  equalise  economic  advan- 
tages is  therefore  lawful  (Bradley  v.  Richmond,  227  U.  S.  477,  480, 
484;  Hammond  Packing  Co.  v.  Montana.  838  U.  S.  881.  333-684; 
Bast  V.  Van  Deman  A  Lewis,  supra,  p.  868;  Tanner  v.  Little.  340 
U.  &  369.  383-883:  St.  Louia  Poster  Advertising  Co.  v.  St.  Louia, 
349  U.  8.  369.  874).  .        .  ^ 

If  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  State  the  leglslatun 
deemed  it  necessary  either  to  mitigate  evils  of  competition  as 
between  dngle  stores  and  chains  or  to  neutralise  dlsadvanteges  of 
small  chains  in  their  competition  with  larger  onea,  or  to  discour- 
age merchandising  within  the  State  by  chains  grown  so  large  oa 
to  beccune  a  menace  to  the  general  welfare,  it  was  at  liberty  to 
regulate  the  matter  directly  or  to  resort  to  the  type  of  taxation 
evidenced  by  the  act  of  1934  as  a  means  of  regulatloa.    The  ap- 
pellants, by  Incorpontlng  in  aama  other  State,  or  by  spreading 
thehr  business  and  activities  over  other  States,   cannot  set  at 
naught  the  public  policy  at  Louisiana.    The  claim  la,  essentially, 
that  even  if  local  evils  flow  from  the  appellant's  methods  the 
State  cannot  control  thoee  evils  because  Its  power  is  limited  to 
conditions  created  by  the  members  of  the  chain  found  within  the 
State.    The  conclusion  Is  that  the  State  must  treat  these  stores 
as  If  they  were  something  different  from  what  they  really  are, 
since  to  do  otherwise  would  be  to  reach  beyond  the  borders  of 
Louisiana  for  the  measure  of  the  tax.    The  argtunent  answen 
Itself.    The  policy  Louisiana  is  free  to  adopt  with  respect  to  the 
business  activities  of  her  own  dtlzens  she  may  apply  to  the 
dtleens  of  other  States  who  conduct  the  same  business  within 
her  bordere.  and  this  irrespective  of  whether  the  evUs  reqxilrlnff 
regulation  arise  solely  from  operations  In  Louisiana  or  an  in  part 
the  result  of  extrastate  transactions.    It  is  not  a  denial  of  due 
process  to  adjust  such  license  taxes  as  an  hen  involved  to  meet 
the  local  evil  resulting  from  business  practices  and  superior  eco- 
nomic power  even  thoi^  those  advantages  and  that  power  are 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  taxpayer  does  buitnass  not  cnly  la 
X/ysj1«tftTia  but  in  other  States. 

Third.  Montgomery  Ward  ft  Co..  one  of  the  appellants,  filed  a 
bill  of  iDterventicm.    In  addition  to  the  objections  already  con- 
sidered it  contends  that,  as  applied  to  its  bxisiness.  the  act  of  1934 
ccHostitutes  an  interference  with  and  a  regulation  of  Interstate 
commerce  forbidden  by  article  I.  section  8  of  the  Constitution. 
The  allegation  is  that  this  appellant  owns  and  operates  6  storee 
in  Louisiana  and  486  othere  apraad  over  45  Stetes;   owns  and 
operates  9  mall-order  houses  located  in  SUtes  other  than  Louisi- 
ana and   19   so-called  order  stations  located  at  various  pointe 
outside  Louisiana,  the  mall-order  houses  and  ordor  stattone  an 
being  exclusively  engaged  in  Interstete  commoce.    The  order  sta- 
tions an  installed  in  r«xted  spaces  with  one  regular  employee  a$ 
each  and  with  a  stock  at  samples,  the  only  business  transacted 
in  them  being  the  taking  of  orden  which  an  transmitted  tow 
and  filled  by,  the  mail-order  houses.    With  respect  to  the  opera- 
Uon  of  the  act  Uie  bill  stetes:  Tntervenor  aUeges  that  while  the 
present  admlnistraUve  Interpretetlon  of  said  act  51  of  the  Louisi- 
ana LeglsUture  of  1934  apparently  llmlte  the  operatian  of  sal4 
act  to  the  lnterven<H"s  retaU  stores,  the  words  'mercantile  eiteb- 
lishments*  used  in  said  act  apparently  include  the  aforesaid  mail- 
order houses  and  order  stations  owned  and  <^>erated  by  the  in- 
tervener.   Said  act  does  not  by  Ite  tenns  exclude  from  ite  opera- 
tion said  eetebllshmente  engaged  in  interstete  oommeroe  and. 
therefore,   vlol*tee  the  commerce  clause  of   the   United  Stetee 
Constitution    •     •     •." 
The  trial  court  found  the  facts  as  foUows: 
"Montgomery.  Ward  ft  Co,  an  Illinois  ccHrporatkm,  operates  • 
mail-order  establlshmente  engaged  In  filling  orden  received  frotn 
pointe  in  the  United  Stetes  and  foreign  countries  through  the 
mail.    None  of  these  maU-order  estabUshmente  an  altuated  in 
Louisiana.    The  company  also  has  19  mall-order  atOaaa.  none  of 
which  an  situated  in  Loulstana:   17  class  A  department  storee 
carrvlnK  a  complete  line  of  general  merchandise,  naaaa  of  which 
are  slti^ted  in  Louisiana;  456  daas  B  retaU  storos  of  Umlted  else 
and   carrying  a  limited   line   of  merchandise,   of  which   6   an 
located  in  Louisiana:  and  16  class  C  stores  devoted  excluslvtiy 
to  the  sale  of  haxdware,  household  appliances,  automobile  tiree 
and  tubes,  of  whl^  none  an  located  In  Ixmlslana.    The  five 
Louisiana  dase  B  stares  take  orden  to  be  filled  bymall  from  the 
cranpany's  mail-order  esteblishment  located  at  Faart  Worth,  in 
addition  to  selling  merchandise  at  ntaU  at  Ite  place  of  business 
to  the  public."  ^ 

As  a  conduslQn  of  law  the  court  bdd:  "The  daha  (of  the 
intervenor]  does  not  merit  seriotis  consideration.  The  statute 
by  ite  express  terms  applies  only  "when  goods,  wares,  merchan- 
diise,  or  commodities  of  every  description  whatsoever  an  sold  or 
offered  for  sale  at  retail.' "  _^.  ,.^  ^   *w^ 

Ertae  U  n— «g"«^  to  the  district  court  s  eonduslon,  and  the 
appellant  Insiste  that  the  stetute  ta  bad  because  it  Imposes  a 
single  and  indivisible  tax  for  the  privilege  of  oonducthig  a  bxisi- 
neesboth  Interstete  and  intrastete.  partly  measured  by  intorstet* 
opoatlons  wbOUy  extrastate. 

As  reepeete  the  reguUtion  of  Interstete  oommeroe  the  Inter- 
venor's  bQl  Is  premature  and  without  equity.  The  stetute  wss 
approved  July  12,  IMi,  and  became  aOecttTa  lor  tlio 
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iwr  ISBB.  and  wabatqant  jmn.  Fetanurr  «.  WM,  both  tite 
Sm  «f  tlM  OfWit  Atlantic  *  Padflc  Tea  Co.  and  Montgomery 
Stod  *  OD-Ttat^vanlag  bOl  war*  filed.  The  zeoonl  dlaelaaes 
w>  ndea  orTcralatkina  promulgated  by  the  »PPeU«fLS5i«2?^ 
ai  PuMie  Aeoounte.  and  no  ruling  by  any  reiponalWe  State  oOdal 
M  to\rtiich  of  Montgomery  Ward  *  Oo.-a  eatahtmimwrta  are  to 
be  ttK^oded  In  reetamlng  the  total  of  Ita  retail  atorea.  ^JorfO 
that  aoDeara  neither  Ita  mall-order  houaca,  nor  tta  order  ataaona, 
Mr  mSputaymt  itoraa.  win  be  indiided  In  the  oonqmtatloii. 

R  li  nanlfeat  tha*  Montgoaaary  Ward  *  Oo.  eannot  npcm  mere 
■nnMBltlon  that  the  aet  will  be  unoonetttotlanaUy  oonetrued  and 
mued  lit  leepect  of  tta  flw  atoree  In  Loolalana  ototaln  an  ad- 
Uiui  jUctcd  that  the  act  nraet  not  be  ao  admlnlsterad  aa  to 
bmden  or  regulate  hiteratato  coBUOOTee  (ooaapare  Sod^e  Co.  ▼. 
Cinetnitati.  384  U.  8.  8»5.  338;  Continewtal  Baking  Co.  ▼.  Wood- 
SJ^STu.  a  8M.  888;  iUI^iDander  T.  TeniM»ee  VMeg  Authority. 
M7  n.  B  988.  894).  .  .      _ 

me  tadgment  of  the  dlatrlet  eourt  li  alBrmed. 

--  /oaUoeVBa  Devanter  and  Mr.  Inatloe  Stone  took  no  part 
or  dedaloa  ot  thla 


It  WM  my  prlTflege  to  be  the  chairman  of  anolher  Inves- 
tigatiog  fnmmHAjMi,  vhicfa  Investigated  the  guanUanshlp 
racket  InvolviDg  estates  of  veterans  acgregating  $160.- 
Mt,0OO.  It  was  appointed  Jane  4,  1934,  and  was  composed 
o(  the  following  Members  of  the  House:  Wright  Patman. 
Tens,  diairman;  Lamar  J^ffers.  Alabama;  GOenn  Qriswold. 
Indiana;  Paul  Brown.  Georgia;  Randolph  Carpenter,  Kan- 
sas: Randolph  Perkins,  New  Jersey;  Edith  Nouxse  Rogos, 
HasMchusetts;  Cliarles  A.  nvmley,  Vermont. 

HrrCail  IfiUer  was  secretary  of  tlse  committee. 

This  committee  also  worked  less  than  1  year  and  wlQiln 
1  year^  ^v^  secured  the  enactment  Into  law  of  every  recom- 
mendation that  was  made  1^  Ute  committee,  which  wUl.  for 
an  «*»»«*  to  oome.  protect  estates  ot  veterans,  their  widows 
and  orphans  from  gh^yV^^g  racketeering  and  swindling 
practices  that  were  dlsdoaed  by  this  investigating  committee. 
This  committee  spent  $7,500.  It  hdd  hearincs  in  many 
principal  dties  where  there  were  complatnts. 


It  is  my  pnaonalbdef  that  there  is  no  proper  liace  in 
j\y»MrH#iaTt  buUnflSS  foT  abseiftee  ownership  of  either  stores 
or  banks,  that  nftt**'***^  corporate  chain  stores  and  Iwanch 
banks  wm  eventually  become  institattons  of  the  past.  The 
American  people  realise  that  a  proAt  system  is  the  best; 
ttat  one  should  be  encouraged  to  work,  cultivate  initiative. 
and  earn  a  return  or  profit  for  his  knowledge  and  labors. 
The  brtiad  road  of  qmortunity  must  remain  open  for  the 
young  people.  No  one  objects  to  paying  a  fair  price.  It  is 
only  with  good  pcloca  and  good  wages  that  this  country  can 
proaper.  sod  the  people  can  pay  their  debts  and  taxes..  Na- 
ttanal  oorporale  chains,  however,  require  the  people  to  pay 
unreasonably  high  prices  a^ben  they  destroy  the  local 
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EXTENSION  (^  REMARKS 

HON.  A.  LEONARD  ALLEN 

or  LOUXSIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

h  Mag  19, 1937 


Ifir.  AIUN  of  Towilslaha  Ifr.  Speaker,  public-school 
fliBSds  fBf^bcatkaial  education  have  been  roniing  from  tlie 
aBtth-Bugfaea  Act  andthe  Oeorge-EPiey  Act  The  George- 
Bay  Act  ends  on  June  SO  of  this  year.  To  take  its  place 
and  to  farther  suppieoient  the  aid  for  vocatkmal  education 
OeofresB  last  year  passed  ttis  Oecffie-Daen  Act,  wbieh  au- 
fhortaa  an  appraprlatian  of  $14,483,000  for  further  voca* 
tjii^tf^i  assistance. 

Tile  Oonndttee  on  Appropriations  1b  siAnitfitng  the  bill 
for  anpnqjslatlons  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for 
the  fiscal  year  endliw  June  SO.  103$,  instead  of  writing  Into 
the  bill  the  fun  amount  authariasd  by  the  10S6  Oeorge- 


Deen  Act,  cut  that  figure  in  half,  and  now  asks  us  to  appro- 
priate 01^  $7,241,500  under  that  act.  It  has  not  been  a 
year  since  Ocmgress  passed  that  act,  and  now  in  making 
the  very  first  impropriation  under  the  act  we  are  asked 
to  give  this  very  important  item  only  half  of  what  Congress 
authorized  a  few  months  ago. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  discuss  the  merits  of  voca- 
tional education  in  an  enlightoied  day  like  this.  I  do  not 
tiiink  that  any  informed  or  thinking  person  can  or  wlU 
question  its  value.  It  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
give  many  of  the  best  years  of  my  life  to  publie-school 
work,  both  as  teacher  and  as  parish  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Louisiana,  and  I  believe  I  know  from  esqierience 
something  of  the  vahies  and  needs  of  vocational  edua^ 
tion. 

llany  Members  of  Congress  want  to  see  the  appropria- 
tion authoriaed  by  this  act  increased  to  the  full  amount 
as  authorized,  namely.  $14,483,000.  Some  argue  that  half 
of  that  sum.  $7,241,500.  as  provided  in  this  appropriation 
bill,  is  sufAcient.  and  it  is  argued  further  that  we  cannot 
afford  the  larger  sum  at  this  time.  I  wish  to  undertake  to 
refute  these  two  arguments. 

za  THIS  smc  munof 

In  the  hparlTtE?  (pp.  599-600).  Mr.  Johnson  asked  Dr. 
Studebaker,  United  States  Commissioner  oi  Education,  the 
following  question: 

Mr.  Johnson.  Doctor.  Isn't  It  a  fact  that  many  States,  assum- 
ing that  the  committee  would  follow  the  authorization  bill  for 
14  mllUon.  have  gone  ahead  and  made  arrangements  to  estab- 
lish vocational  training  schools;  and  woxildn't  you  say  that  every 
doUar  of  that  amount  and  more  ought  to  be  used  in  the  United 
States  in  the  coming  year? 

Dr.  SrnDBBSKBB.  I  undnstand  that  what  you  say  la  a  f&ct. 

There  are  15,000  rural  high  schools  in  the  United  States, 
only  64.51  of  which  offer  courses  in  vocational  agriculture, 
which  means  there  are  approximately  9,000  such  schools 
filled  with  boys  from  the  farms  having  no  agricultural 
training.  We  are  informed  that  3,000  more  high  schools 
are  requesting  this  training  now.  Only  17  percent  of  the 
boys  nuroUed  in  rural  high  schools  are  taking  vocational 
agriculture.  Only  17  farm  boys  out  of  a  hundred  are  talcing 
a  course  in  the  very  thing  that  has  supported  them  and  their 
parents  and  will  probably  be  the  means  of  their  support  in  the 
future.  If  the  ansropriation  is  increased,  as  we  ask,  then  this 
number  can  be  at  least  doubled  over  the  1936  figures. 

There  are  21,594  high  schools  in  the  United  States  need- 
ing a  course  In  home  economics,  and  only  4,285,  or  fewer 
than  20  percent  of  them,  have  It  taught.  More  than  1.600 
schools  are  asking  additicmal  home  economics  teachers  now. 
What  wUl  our  answer  be  to  these  yoimg  men  and  women? 
The  vocational  agriculture  is  confined  largely  to  the  rural 
high  schools,  to  the  boys  in  the  country,  on  the  farms.  I  am 
pleading  for  these  coimtry  boys,  bom  and  reared  in  the 
country.  Just  like  I  was,  to  have  a  chance,  and  I  want  them 
to  have  a  better  chance  than  I  had.  I  am  pleading  for  the^ 
Uiousands  of  young  girls  in  country,  town,  and  city  to  have 
a  chance  to  learn  to  be  better  cooks,  better  homemakers. 
These  boys  and  girls  will  soon  step  out  into  life;  they  are 
doing  so  every  day;  and  whether  or  not  they  will  be  prop- 
erly prepared  is  a  question  largely  for  us  to  answer.  Gen- 
tlemen, what  will  your  answer  be? 

I  know  as  a  former  school  man  that  the  charge  Is  oiten 
leveled  at  our  school  system  that  the  boys  and  girls  leaving 
our  hj^h  schools  have  but  very  little  of  the  practical  side 
of  life,  and  tn  many  cases  this  is  so.  The  great  mass  of 
high-school  students  never  reach  college;  and  if  we  fail  to 
give  them  this  vocational  work  now,  they  may  never  get  tt. 
I  remember  reading  when  a  boy  the  old  statement,  "We 
learn  to  do  by  doing."  It  seons  to  me  we  mic^t  learn  ri^t 
here  a  great  lesson  from  the  Jewish  people.  Bible  students 
know  that  every  Jewish  boy  had  to  learn  some  trade.  Saul 
of  Tarsus,  who  became  the  great  Apostle  Paul,  althxragh  his 
family  was  no  doubt  above  the  average  in  finances,  was 
tau^t  to  make  tents,  and  he  made  his  living  twf^irf^g  tents 
while  carrying  on  his  missionary  work.    It  is  a  well-knowa 
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fact  even  now  that  every  Jewish  boy  learns  his  father's  busi- 
ness at  an  early  age.  Is  it  any  wonder  why  they  are  so 
successful? 

SmTATION    IN    LOXnsZANA 


In  Louisiana  104  white  schools  and  30  colored  schools 
have  requested  assistance  in  establishing  vocational  pro- 
grams and  are  on  the  waiting  list.  There  are  over  22,000 
farm  boys  out  of  school  and  unemployed  because  of  lack  of 
training  in  some  vocation.  Only  about  20  percent  of  the 
program  needed  can  be  handled  with  the  funds  at  hand  as 
of  1936.  At  least  200  schools  now  are  in  need  of  home 
economics  programs.  If  the  funds  should  be  supplied  as 
authorized  by  Congress  last  year,  this  program  could  be 
immediately  laimched.  The  need  is  imperative  not  only  in 
Louisiana  but  in  every  other  State  largely  engaged  in  farm- 
ing. I  give  below  some  figures  going  to  show  what  Louisiana 
received  in  Federal  funds  in  1936  for  these  purposes  and 
how  these  funds  were  spent 

LOriBIANA 

1936  dllotmenU  for  vocational  education 


Asricultore 

Tndfluid 
industry 

HonM 
economics 

Teacher 
traininc 

Total 

Bmlth-HuRhes 

Qeorge-EUxey 

1701083.15 
27.110.04 

$36,522.14 
13,801.03 

'miAirss' 

$17,  US.  66 

$124,300.87 
64.3SS.30 

Total 

97.W2L19 

50,324.07 

34,464.33 

17, 189. 98 

18S.n6.17 

1936  expenditures  for  vocational  education 


AKrlcaltnre ... 

Trade  and  industry.. 

Borne  economics 

Teacber  training 

Qraod  total 


Federal 


$07,278.66 
36.771.02 
30,474.73 
17.185.58 


181,718.90 


state 


$5,009.70 


2,20a00 
16, 080. 57 


23,350.27 


Local 


$02,2n.96 

36,771.02 

28,234.73 

1.106.01 


158,320.72 


Total 


$194,575.82 
73.M2.04 
60, 000.46 

31,  381. 16 


363.407.08 


Enrollments 


Evening 

Part  time 

AH  day 

Day  unit 

Total 

A^culture .—— 

2.791 

83 

1.479 

1,460 
2,471 

4.909 
Z802 
6,843 

350 

9.619 
4.756 

TfnmA  pfyinomics 

8,322 

Total 

4.253 

3,931 

14,  IM 

sn 

22,687 

You  will  note  that  Louisiana  received  a  total  of  $188,776.17 
and  spent  $363,407.98  for  these  programs,  the  difference 
being  supplied  by  State  and  local  taxes.  In  1936  Louisiana 
had  over  22,000  students  taking  these  courses,  as  is  shown. 
Now,  if  the  full  amoimt  should  be  appropriated  as  author- 
ized in  the  George-Deen  Act,  instead  oi  receiving  $188.- 
776.17,  as  we  did  last  year,  we  would  receive  $413,039.74. 
This  would  enable  the  State  to  more  than  double  its  voca- 
tional program.  Who  can  say  that  all  of  these  agricultural 
States  do  not  need  this? 

CAN   WK   AITOSD  THIS   APPKOFIXATIONf 

Now.  let  US  see  if  we  can  afford  the  outlay  of  the  full 
appropriation  of  $14,483,000  as  authorized  by  law.  In  the 
interest  of  so-called  economy,  or  whatever  you  wish  to  call 
it.  we  are  now  asked  to  take  from  these  boys  and  girls  who 
will  be  the  men  and  women  of  tomorrow  exactly  half  the 
amount  which  Congress  authorized  last  year.  Bear  in 
mind  you  are  taking  this  money,  insofar  as  agriculture  is 
concerned,  almost  wholly  from  the  country  bojrs.  You  are 
denying  to  a  large  part  of  9.000  rural  high  schools  a  chance 
to  teach  to  the  boys  the  very  thing  on  which  they  and  their 
parents  have  depended  for  a  living.  We  appropriate  large 
sums  for  agriculture,  for  Irrigatiwi  projects,  for  reclamation 
projects,  and  various  other  phases  of  agricultiu^,  but  we 
balk  at  a  small  appropriation  to  teach  the  boys  how  to  farm. 
If  we  figure  the  peculation  of  the  United  States  at  127,000,- 
000  the  additional  sum  we  are  seddng  in  order  to  adequately 
teach  and  train  the  hoys  and  girls  how  to  make  a  living 
amounts  to  only  5.7  cents  per  person— less  than  6  cents  per 
person.  We  have  Just  passed  the  C.  C.  C.  bill  which  will 
cost  at  least  $300,000,000  per  year  to  continue  the  Civilian 


Conservation  Corps— a  cost  of  $2.36  for  every  person  In  the 
United  States.  Nearly  a  billion  dollars  have  been  awro- 
priated  by  this  Congress  for  the  Army  and  Navy — a  cost  of 
nearly  $8  for  every  person.  This  very  bill  calls  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $31,000,000  for  the  few  Indians  in  the  country— 
a  cost  of  nearly  25  cents  per  year  for  each  person  in  our 
country. 

Yes;  Congress  can  ask  each  person  in  the  Uhited  States  to 
pay  $2.36  per  year  to  keep  up  the  C.  C.  C.  camps,  $8  per 
srear  to  keep  up  the  Army  and  Navy,  25  cents  each  to  take 
care  of  the  Indians,  but  when  we  ask  for  less  than  6  cents 
to  better  prepare  citizens  to  take  over  this  great  Nation, 
the  cry  is  raised  that  we  cannot  afford  it.  Is  that  good 
business?    Is  that  real  economy? 

HOW   DO   WK  COMPAU  WITH   KUBOPE  IN  VOCATIONAL   SDUCATIOirT 

Let  us  see  what  we  are  doing  in  the  way  of  vocational 
education  as  compared  with  European  nations.  In  the 
United  States  less  than  2  percent  of  all  educational  ex- 
penditures go  for  vocational  education,  and  when  we  turn 
to  Eluropean  countries  we  are  astonished  to  find  that  we 
perhaps  pay  less  for  it  than  any  of  them.  The  figures  are 
as  follows: 
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HOW  AMBtXCANS   BPKKO  TRBB   MONST 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  how  the  American  citizen 
spends  his  dollar.  In  1934  we  spent  $3,066,304,033  foa:  life 
insurance— about  $24  per  person;  we  spent  $1,290,4004)00  for 
new  passenger  automobiles — about  $10  per  perstm;  for  to- 
bacco we  spent  $1,344.000,000— about  $10.50  per  person;  far 
soft  drinks,  ice  cream,  candy,  and  chewmg  gum  we  spent 
$1,229,073,000— about  $9.70  per  person;  for  theaters,  movies, 
and  other  amusements.  $600,000,000— a  little  over  $4  each; 
and  for  toilet  articles  and  beauty  parlors  we  spent  $314368,- 
000 — nearly  $2.50  per  person.  If  the  American  citisens  are 
able  to  spend  these  sums  for  these  and  similar  items,  dont 
you  think  we  ought  to  sp^id  this  small  additional  sum  of 
less  than  6  cents  per  person  for  vocational  education?  I 
hope  the  Ccmgress  will  not  refuse  less  than  6  cents  per 
person  to  foster  the  greatest  asset  which  America  hsn  her 
boys  and  girls. 

Improyement  of  Federal  AdministratiTe  Serriee 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  M.  M.  LOGAN 

OF  KSNTUCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
TTiursday.  May  20  ilegislatioe  day  of  Thursday,  May  13),  1937 


ADDBE8S   BT   O.   B.   McOXTIBX   BEPORB    IBB   FBDBRAL   BAB 

ASSOCIATION 


lilr.  LOGAN.    BCr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  d  the  Bscois  an  address 
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delivered  toy  OoL  O.  B.  McOuire  before  the  Federal  Btf 
AantkaXkm  on  tbe  mliject  Improvement  of  the  Federal 
Administrative  Senrice. 

Tliere  beioff  no  objection,  the  addre»  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Baoou,  as  follows: 

Tte  IMefil  adminlatmttve  wnrlee  In  th*  oaeuUfV  femtdi  of 
the  aovanment  ovm  tu  wrtrtmo  to  •totntcs  and*  In  a  few  In- 
■iMiow.  to  mBteaOf  onlars  or  rulM  And  ngutettons.  It  cooalBto 
Id  T«tn  and  womim  and  the  machinery  ot  (ovemment  to  them 
•atriMted.  When  we  veak  of  in^trofement  of  that  aerrtee  we 
BiMt  neeaaMrUy  th«**^  of  Improfement  In  both  penmnnel  and 
technique  of  gorenuotient.  Hoihlnc  euheUntlal  la  aooomidlahed  In 
the  Improvement  of  the  one  without  tmprorement  of  the  oth». 

Ours  la  a  democratic  fonn  of  goTemment;  to  nae  the  late  Presi- 
«nt  Ltneoln's  fine  phzaae:  "A  govcniment  by  the  people,  for  the 
pec^le.  and  of  the  people."  It  la  copoelTed  on  the  basla  that  the 
public  employee  la  a  aervant  of  all  the  peofde  and  that  no  or- 
.CUdaed  minority  ahall  be  permitted  to  ride  booted  and  qrarred 
over  ttie  uaorvuilaad  majority  of  the  people. 

The  people  have  a  rl|^t  to  expect  and  demand  at  the  hands  of 
their  public  aerranta  an  efBdent  and  economical  goremment,  and 
thiM  neceaaarOy  ^ir- «»«*■  not  only  a  hlg^  grade  at  personnel  but 
aadk  machinery  of  government  that  the  personnel  may  qperate  an 
sAcient  and  in'«**i:*»"«*— »  government.  Untrained  and  sdflsh  em> 
ployfiei  and  outmoded  madblnery  find  no  place  in  any  modem 
adieme  of  efltefent  govenunent. 

The  National  Civil  Servioe  Reform  League  and  the  American  Bar 
Aasoctatian  are  agreed  that  all  jxKttloDS  in  the  Pederal  adminis- 
trative swlce  ahoold  be  flUed  on  a  merit  basis,  except  the  com- 
paratively few  policy-making  positions.  The  house  of  delegates  of 
&e  Amsrtean  Bar  Aseodatlon.  In  a  reeohitioQ  adc^ted  at  its 
January  1997  meeting  in  Ocdumbus.  Ohio,  has  urged  the  adoption 
of  a  aalecttve  civil  servioe  for  all  nonpOllcy-maklng  positions 
eioept  the  dtflcal  positions  which  would  continue  to  be  filled 
under  Tff******g  dvn-eervloe  procedure.  The  Ibtional  Civil  Service 
Bef  onn  league  and  the  AnMrtcan  Bar  Aseociation  appear  to  dllf  er 
In  the  belief  of  the  latter  organization  that  applicants  for  the  pro- 
ftwlnnsl  or  managerial  gradee  of  the  I^ederal  service  should  possess 
a  college  degree  from  a  recogniaed  institution  oC  higher  learning; 
Bhould  have  profeeslonal  training  and  experience  in  addititm 
thereto;  and  after  paesing  an  examination  for  appointment,  the 
iqipolnting  authority  should  have  discretion  to  sdect  that  indi- 
vidual from  tiM  eligible  list  who  is  best  fitted  by  temperament, 
•to,  for  the  particular  position.  There  is  a  serious  question 
whether  derieal  emidoyeee  should  be  permitted  to  advance  to  the 
laijfwilnnBl  and  mani«ertal  grades  until  they  have  acquired  the 
educational  and  profeaslonal  experlenoe  needed  for  such  posltlona. 

In  substance,  this  is  the  requirement  of  the  »»£<<«»'  Civil  Serv- 
ice. In  fact,  the  plan  is  used  U  some  extent  today  in  the  selertlon 
of  emplofeee  pursuant  to  ncmassembled  examlnatlona,  and  If  I 
understand  him  correctly,  one  of  our  preeent  OvU  Servioe  Oom- 
mlsBloners  conslderB  that  there  la  a  great  deal  of  merit  In  such  a 


During  the  Preaidsntlal  earapaign  laat  year,  both  the  Democratle 
and  BepuUlcan  platf orma  contained  a  plank  to  the  effect  that 
the  mvit  system  should  be  extended  In  the  adeetion  of  Federal 
eaaploysas  to  an  nonpoUey  making  and  technical  poaltione.  Preal- 
dent  Booaeveit  In  hla  Jaooary  1987  maaaage  to  the  Congress  ap- 
proved the  nrrrrmmimiln^tm  of  hla  Oonmitttee  on  Administrative 
Management  that  the  civil  aemoe  sibould  be  extended  upward, 
ootwaid.  and  downward,  tbm.  we  have  the  President  of  the 
united  8tat8a»  tha  Hatlooal  CtvU  Swlee  Beform  League,  and  the 
Amsrlean  Bar  ftaanrlatinn  agreed.  In  efEsct,  that  the  laekaonlan 
^vindpla  to  the  vletor  bdooga  the  ^olla  of  oOoe  la  no  longor  in 
keeirtng  with  the  eownileilttBa  of  a  government  of  today— however 
'weil  the  apofla  jiatWDui  ma^  have  operated  tn  the  "horee  and  buggy" 

Bat  may  I  aasBd  a  note  of  wamlnf  to  my  fdlow  dvn-eervloe 
aiinilnjeee  In  partkidar  that  we  muat  not  get  the  Idea  that  the 
'  *  '  |a  to  ua;  that  we  should  never  f  aU  in  being  en- 
Msrate.  )UBt»  and  helpful  in  our  deallnga  with 
pubUe  and  with  othar  organlaatlona  in  the  admin- 
that  we  must  not  forget  that  the  A^i^rV^n 
nted  by  the  majorttar  In  ««trol  of  the  leglala- 
ttve  and  executive  branchee  of  the  Oovornment  are  oititled  to 
out  their  programe  wtthln  the  Oenetitution  regwdless  of 
views  of  such  programa;  and  that  it  is  both  our 
and  duty,  whenever  oonsulted  beoause  of  our  long 
and  experlenoe,  to  adviae  thoee  in  control  to  the  best 
of  our  ability.  Obeerve  the  magnifident  »"«^"ffT  in  which  the 
British  dvu  aarvlee.  from  top  to  bottom,  aided  and  guided  the 
recent  Labor  Government  m  Great  Britain  aa  it  placed  its  un- 
trained hand  to  the  helm  of  state.  I  think  that  by  and  large 
the  dvn-eervloe  men  and  women  in  ttte  Federal  service  may  be 
equaUy  eounted  on  to  faithfuUy  aarve  whatever  party  may  be  In 
oontrol  of  our  Government. 

Personally.  I  am  convinced  that  wtthln  a  few  abort  years,  at 
aaoet.  we  ahall  eee  the  end  of  a  Pedsal  administrative  service 
Witt  praetlcaUy  aU  key  poattlona  la  the  handa  of  poUtloal  an- 
polnteea,  with  the  door  to  advancement  doeed  In  the  face  of  a 
trained  dvU-eervioe  employee  simply  beeauae  he  doee  not  have  the 
■elitleal  M|mt  for  that  advanonasnt.  m  tact.  It  would  appear 
thrttheend  Is  In  eight.  Wliiiaai  the  fact  that  a  great  many  tey 
>ei<tleMa  In  the  Foat  Ofltoe  Department  durh^  thle  admlnlstrmtUm 
■ave  bean  flnad  by  advanodnent  tnm  tha  ranks  and  P>^  tha 


Preeldent  baa  shown  himself  very  friendly  to  the  carear  eavlue  In 
Government.  However,  the  task  of  those  interested  in  improving 
the  personnd  of  the  Federal  service  will  be  made  much  easier 
tf  we  but  do  our  part  In  whatever  position  in  that  servioe  we  may 
hold. 

We  are  told  that  bricks  cannot  be  made  without  straw  and. 
Federal  emplc^eee,  however  competent,  ere  unable  to  innperly 
perform  their  dutlee  unless  they  are  famished  with  iny)roved 
machinery  of  government. 

Tliere  has  been  little,  if  any,  improvement  in  administrative 
technique  of  the  Federal  Government  since  Preeldent  Waahlngton 
and  his  secretaries  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Treasury,  and  War  De^urt- 
menta.  with  the  aid  of  an  Attorney  General  and  a  Postmaster 
General — brotight  over  from  the  Government  of  the  Confedera- 
tl<m — started  the  wheels  of  our  Government  moving  in  1789. 
lYue.  we  have  added  the  Navy,  Interior.  Agricultural.  Commerce, 
and  Labor  Departments  and  we  have  created  Izidependait  estab- 
Ushmenta.  boards,  commissions,  authorities.  Government-owned 
corporations  and  other  executive  agencies  galore.  We  have  cre- 
ated a  Departeoent  of  Justice  for  the  Attorney  General  and  we 
have  made  the  Postmaster  General  a  member  of  the  Cabinet 
with  one  of  the  greatest  business  organizations  In  the  wotid  under 
his  immediate  charge.  With  the  tremendous  expansion  of  both 
papulation  and  territory  since  1789  we  have  extended  the  scope 
of  activities  of  the  original  departments  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  Is  doubtful  if  Alexander  HamUton  woxild  recognize  the  Treasury 
Department  as  the  one  he  presided  over  in  the  early  days. 

Neverthelees.  with  all  of  our  improvements  in  technocracy. 
Increase  in  papulation,  and  miiltlplled  demands  on  Government 
we  have  made  little,  tf  any.  improvements  In  the  machinery  of 
conducting  the  public  btisinees.  Fundamentally  the  State,  Treas- 
ury, War,  and  Navy  Departments  continue  to  function  admin- 
istratively today  much  as  they  did  140  or  more  years  ago  and 
while  the  newer  departments  have  shared  with  the  original  de- 
partments the  great  Increase  from  time  to  time  in  the  activities 
of  the  Federal  Government,  such  newer  departments  have  made 
few,  if  any.  contribtrtlons  toward  an  improved  techniqtie  of  gov- 
ernment. The  independent  establishments,  boards,  commissions. 
Government-owned  corporations,  and  other  executive  agencies  are 
but  departments  in  miniatxire — sprawled  across  the  governmental 
horizon  to  such  an  extent  that  President  Roosevelt  in  his  mes- 
sage of  January  12,  1937,  pointed  out  that  there  are  now  over 
100  such  organizations.  He  pertinently  stated  that:  "Neither  the 
President  nor  the  Congress  can  exercise  effective  supervision  and 
direction  over  such  a  chaos  of  establishments,  nor  can  overlap- 
ping, duplication,  and  contradictory  policies  be  avoided." 

Plans  tat  reorganization  ot  the  Federal  administrative  service 
are  in  the  air.  Men  will  differ,  both  within  and  without  the 
Government,  as  to  some  of  the  details  of  any  proposed  plan  of 
reorganization  but  I  think  there  are  few  men  and  wcmien  in 
the  Federal  Bar  Association  who  do  not  realize  that  there  is  long 
overdue  a  sane  and  aenslble  reorganization  of  the  Federal  service 
and  who  do  not  realize  that  whatever  the  reorganization,  there 
can  and  should  be  made  Improvements  in  the  technlqiie  within 
the  administrative  service.  Such  inxproved  technique  la  abeo- 
lutely  neoeesary  if  ava  Government  of  today  is  to  carry  ex- 
pediously,  economically,  and  fairly  the  tremendous  loiul  now 
upon  it. 

At  this  point  the  spedal  committee  on  administrative  law  of 
the  American  Bar  Assodation  has  devoted  more  than  5  years  of 
study,  and  it  has  had  during  the  past  year  the  intelligent  and 
unadflah  assistance  and  advice  of  the  Federal  Bar's  committee 
on  administrative  law.  Aside  from  the  q>eaker,  who  hai^>ens  to 
be  dialrman  of  the  American  Bar's  committee  and  vice  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Bar's  coxmnlttee,  we  have  on  these  two  committee* 
eome  of  the  best-trained  men  in  America  in  the  field  of  admin- 
istrative law,  and  we  have  had  the  unaelflsh  service  of  profeseore 
of  administrative  law  in  various  imiversitiee.  of  practitlonets  at 
the  bar.  and  of  research  organizations.  Not  once  have  I  been  able 
to  detect  in  any  of  these  men  a  selfish  suggestion  In  this  moet 
Inqiortant  work  for  the  good  of  our  counUy. 

I  do  not  have  time  now  to  dlsciiss  in  detaU  the  improved  teeh- 
nique  as  to  which  we  have  about  agreed.  I  may  summarize  by 
saying  that  it  is  contemplated  requiring  the  administrative  serv- 
ice to  implement  by  rules  and  regulations,  not  only  the  prooedural 
but  the  substantive  law  requirements  of  the  statutes  each  admin- 
istrative department,  etc..  is  called  upon  to  administer  and  to 
provide  a  method  of  review  in  the  Court  of  Claims  for  any  intor- 
ested  indlvid\ial  or  corporation  to  test  any  such  rule  or  regular 
tlon  to  determine  whether  it  is  in  accord  with  the  Constitutkui 
and  statutes  under  which  Issued.  The  Court  of  Claims  is  an  able 
court.  It  has  had  long  experience  In  hearing  and  determining 
many  classes  of  daims  against  the  United  Statee. 

Such  Implementation  of  the  statutes  with  provldcn  for  test- 
ing out  the  implementations  wiU  result  in  much  lees  litigation 
between  the  United  Statee  and  its  dtizens.  FOr  instaiice,  I  am 
Informed  by  Mr.  E.  Barrett  Prettyman,  whoae  ability  and  single- 
neaa  of  purpoee  are  recogniaed  by  aU  those  who  know  niTn,  that 
with  the  passage  of  the  workmen's  compensation  law  for  the 
District  of  Cdmnbla  he  had  the  statute  Implemented  in  detail, 
and  that  there  has  not  been  a  single  case  to  go  to  Judgment  in 
the  eoorts  under  that  statute.  The  doubts  were  deared  up  in  the 
nfles  and  regulations,  and  eo  fairly  that  employera,  amployeea. 
and  suietlee  were  falriy  well  satisfied.  Contrast  that  sltoatlom 
with  the  one  loevaning  in  a  certain  State  having  a  irfmiii^r  statute 
bat  no  Implementtng  mlea  and  regulatkms  with  acre  ^*^  ooo 
•MBS  In  the         '" 
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Furthermore,  the  implementing  of  the  statutes  by  rules  and 
regvilations  wiU  make  it  unnecessary  for  the  courts  to  fiU  in  the 
gaps  in  the  law  by  Judicial  leglslaUon  and  will  remove,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  cause  for  the  courts  coming  into  conflict  with  the 
other  two  branches  of  the  Government.    Such  implementation 
WiU  remove  the  basis  of  conflict  between  the  administrative  and 
the  Judicial  process,  except  m  thoee  instances  where  a  rule  or  regu- 
lation is  declared  void  as  in  excess  of  the  Constitution  or  statute. 
Further,  in  most  of  the  departments  and  establishments  of  the 
Federal  Government  there  is  no  machinery  for  determining  ad- 
ministrative appeals.    Some  of  the  departments  have  been  com- 
pelled by  the  vast  amount  of  woric  to  create  Intradepartmental 
boards  over  the  years  but  for  the  most  part  such  boards  have  had 
and  now  have  no  authority  to  summon  witnesses,  take  testimony, 
hear  arguments,  and  get  to  the  bottom  of  fact  controversies.    "^ 
independent  boards  and  commissions  have  such  authority.    We 
are  considering  the  recognition  by  statute  of  the  intradepartmental 
boards  with  authority  and  Jurisdiction  In  them  to  summon  wit- 
nesses, take  testimony,  and  buUd  a  record  as  you  would  in  a  dis- 
trict court  or  as  is  done  now  before  the  independent  boards  on 
which  an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  or  to 
The  a)^t  rf^CTalms  if  the  case  is  otherwise  within  its  Jurisdiction 
Upon  such  appeal  and  with  a  slight  extension  of  the  scope  of 
review  there  may  be  corrected  any  substantial  error  or  bias  or  ex- 
ercise of  the  Messiah  complex  In  the  administrative  finding  <rf 
facts  and  conclusions  in  the  various  types  of  controversies.    Such 
a  svstem  wiU  permit  the  development  of  administrative  law  and 
JhSSd^ot  res\nt  in  the  substitution  of  Judicial  discretion  for 
SSstiTtlve  discretion  honestly,  fairly,  and  fo^^P^^^Wy  ««'! 
dsed     Furthermore,  such  a  system  will  assist  the  President  and 
huTchief  assistants  in  keeping  the  administrative  service  wito  the 
Sw  whatever  that  may  be  in  particular  lnstanc«-4he  taw  stated 
in  the  Constitution  and  statutes  in  ac«x.rdance  therewith. 

The  Ulan  is  not  radical.  It  is  beautiful  In  its  slmpUcity.  And 
frSanl^Jerlence  of  some  20  7^^^ J^^H^^'^^^^l^rj^F^ 
as  weU  as  In  the  courts.  I  am  convinced  that  such  a  plan  wUl  give 
Se  American  people  a  simple,  inexpensive,  aad  an  expedltous 
^thod  of  handimg  the  public  business  as  free  of  'aj^f  *^™  »f>J 
IsDossible  to  operate  a  democratic  form  of  government.  Political 
flxwscannot  operate  in  the  white-light  publicity. 


Bombing  of  Guernica  in  Spain 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  May  20  {legislative  day  of  Thursday,  May  13),  1937 

ABTICLE  FROM  THK  NEW^TORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE.  MAT  10. 

19o  < 


Mr  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  an  article  published  In  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  May  10,  1937,  entiUed  "Guernica 
Raid  Denounced  by  76  United  States  leaders." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  foUows: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  May  10,  19371 
GtraaiwcA  Rato  Dntouwam  bt  76  United  Statd  LsAiwaa— Afpeai. 

TO  CONacnwcE  of  Woau>  CoinwMi«Knxmo  of  NoKro«aATA*rt»- 

Lamdon  Among  8iow«s— Sbvkn  SiacAToas  amd  Two  Oovxawoss 

Join  in  Cablxno  Fbanco 

An  "anneal  to  the  conscience  of  the  wwld",  denoundng  the 
sU^htef^oncombatants.  women,  and  dxildreiY  ^^^^^^^ 
rtTthe  ancient  Basque  dty  of  Ouemica  by  8i»nl8h  Insurgent  dr 
SrottT  onAprll  27was  is«med  yesterday  over  the  signatuwe  at  76 
JSSg^eS  Americans.  indudSg  seven  United  gjt-  8^^ 
five   RepresenUtivee,   two   Governors,   and  four   former   Cabinet 

°^?Speal  was  issued  f»m  the  ofllce  of  Bldiop  Ptancls  J.  »toOra- 
neUTof  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  160  FlfOx  Avenue.  Btah^ 
^Comidl.  who  is  chairman  of  the  North  American  Committee  to 
Aid  Spanish  Democracy,  drcularized  the  appeal,  of  which  he  wim 
one  ofttesigners.  He  was  in  Minneapolis  yesterday  attending  the 
eeneral  conference  of  the  Commission  on  Evangelism.  ^  ^.  _^ 

Among  the  signers  are  Senators  Ho«««a  T.  Bonx.  of  Washington; 
WnxiAM  E.  BoaAH,  of  Idaho:  Aarmia  Capp«,  of  Kansas;  CA«i»a 
GX.AS8.  of  Virginia;  Gbalb  P.  Ntk,  of  North  Dakota;  Buoa  TBoms^ 
of  Oklahoma;  and  Bonmr  Wacnxb,  of  New  York.     ^^ 

Also  Alfred  M.  Landon.  RepubUcan  candidate  for  President  in  tne 
last  election:  Gov.  Herbert  H.  Dehman;  and  the  t^f;^^J?^ 
presidents:  Dr.  James  Rowland  Angell,  of  Yale  Unlverd^,  Dr.  Ray 
Lyman  WUbur,  of  Leland  Stanford  Unlverdty;  *«»«•  ^^^S-^SS^J^. 
ofMount  Hdyoke  CoUege;  and  Dr.  William  Allan  Nailaan.  of  Smith 
COUege. 


TKZT  or   APFSAL 

The  text  of  the  appeal  follows: 

•The  ancient  Basque  dty  of  Guemion  has  been  raaed  to  the 
ground  by  Fascist  insurgent  airplanes.  Unfortified  and  unarmed. 
its  houses,  churches,  and  defensdess  inhabitants — 10,000  men. 
women,  and  children,  induding  refugees — ^were  bombed  and  ma- 
chine gimned  for  neaily  4  hours  without  ceaaing.  The  toU  of 
slaughtered  innocents  exceeds  800  persons.  This  is  the  crime  of 
Guernica.  And  this  is  the  unspeakable  crime  of  war  on  women 
and  children,  waged  with  a  brutaUty  and  callousness  unparalleled 
in  modem  times. 

"The  massacre  of  Guernica  has  been  confirmed  in  dl  its  horror 
by  such  siirvlvors  as  Canon  Alberto  Onalndla.  of  Valladolid  Cathe- 
dral, and  by  foreign  correspondents.  One  ot  them,  a  distinguished 
staff  member  of  the  London  Times,  described  the  machine  gun- 
ning of  helpless  dvUians.  and  added:  The  only  counter  measures 
the  Basques  could  employ— for  they  did  not  possees  sufldent  air- 
j^anes  to  face  the  insurgent  fleet — ^were  those  provided  by  the 
heroism  of  the  Basque  dergy.  The  dergymen  blessed  and  prayed 
for  kneeling  crowds — Socialists.  Anarchists,  and  Communists,  in 
addition  to  the  dedared  faithful— In  crumbling  dugouts'  (built  for 

safety  from  air  raids) .  

"Will  the  prayers  of  Guernica's  dead  and  dying  go  unanswered? 
Or  will  300.000  dvilians.  women,  and  children  soon  meet  a  similar 
fate  in  Bilbao  without  the  voices  of  civiUeed  people  being  raised 
in  overwhelming  protest? 

"We  refuse  to  condone  such  atrodties  by  our  silence.  We  do 
not  attempt  to  assess  the  contending  causes  which  now  struggle 
tor  mastery  in  Spdn..  but  we  do  insist  that  this  ruthleaa  aerial 
warfare  upon  women  and  children  stands  outdde  the  pde  of 
morality  and  of  civilization.  We  Insist  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  partisanship  where  this  kind  of  mass  mmxler  occurs  or  la  per- 
mitted to  occur.  We  denounce  the  monstrous  crime  of  Guernica 
in  the  namw  of  Justice  and  humanity.  We  demand  a  revival  of 
that  noble  world  conscience  which  manifested  itself  in  the  day* 
of  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  and  again  when  the  Ar- 
menian people  lay  prostrate  before  the  Turtcs. 

"For  these  reasons  we  call  upon  all  men  of  good  wUl  to  protest 
this  immense  crime  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  sacred  to  human 
moraUty  and  human  decency — and  in  the  name  of  Almighty  God." 

OTHXB  SXGNXaa  OF  AFPBAI. 

other  signers  of  the  apped  were  the  foUowing:  Miss  Grace  Ab- 
bott, socld  worker  of  Chicago;  RepresenUUve  Thomas  R.  Amlle, 
of  Wisconsin:   Newton  D.  Baker,  former  Secretary  of  War;   Dr. 
Albert   W.   Beavana.  president  of   Colgate-Rochester   Thedoglcal 
Seminary:    Repreeentative    John  T.  Bernard,   of   Minneeota;    Dr. 
Charles  A.  Beard,  historian:  Van  Wyck  Brooks,  whmar  of  the  1937 
Puliteer  prize  for  history;  the  Reverend  Dr.  George  A.  Buttrick,  of 
the  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church;  Dr.  Wdter  B.  Cannon, 
of  the  Harvard  Medlcd  Schrxjl;  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  feminist 
leader-  the  Reverend  Dr.  Albert  Buckner  Coe.  of  the  First  Oongre- 
gatlond  Church,  Oak  Park,  ni.;  Dr.  Harvey  Cushtag,  of  the  Yde 
Medlcd  Schod;    Clarence  Darrow.  lawyer.   Dr.  Stephen  Duggan. 
director  of  the  Institute  of  IntemaUond  Education:  Dr.  Albert 
Einstein:  Dr.  Haven  Emerson,  of  the  CoUege  of  Physicians  and  Sxir- 
geons   Cdumbia  Unlverdty;  Edward  A.  FUene.  of  Boston;  Repre- 
sentative Hamilton  Fteh,  Jr..  of  New  York;   The  Reverend  Dr. 
Harry  Emerson  »)sdick,  of  the  Rlverdde  Church:  Bishop  James  S. 
Freeman,  of  Washington;  Albert  F.  Oilmore.  former  president  of 
the  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist  of  Mother  Church,  in  Boston; 
William  Green,  preddent  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor; 
Dr  Christian  Gauss,  dean  of  Princeton  Unlverdty;  the  Reverend 
Dr!  Ivan  Lee  Holt,  of  St,  Louis:  Rabbi  Edward  L.  Israel,  of  BdU- 
xatxt;    Ernest  Lee   Jahncke.   former   Assistant   Secretary   of   the 
Navy:  the  Reverend  Edgar  De  Witt  Jones,  preddent  of  the  Fed- 
erd  CouncU  of  Churdies  o*  Christ  in  America;   the  Reverend 
Dr.  Rufus  M.  Jonea,  ol  Haverlord,  Pa^   the  Reverend  Dr,  John 
H.  lAthrop,  of  the  Fhwt  Unitarian  Church.  Brooklyn;   UmlM  E. 
Kirstdn,  Boston  merchant;  Judge  Julian  W.  Mdik.  of  Hew  York; 
Babbi  Lo\iis  L,  Mann,  of  Chicago:   Bishop  William  T,  Mannhig. 
of  the  Protestant  Bpiscopd  Diocese  of  New  York;  Dr,  W.  O.  Men- 
delhall,  preddent  of  WhlUier  CoUege.  WhitUer.  CaUt4  Gov.  Harry 
W  Nice  of  Maryland;  Beprasentative  Caroline CDay.  ot  New  York; 
William  Church  Osbom.  prtfident  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of 
New  York;  Bishop  Edward  L.  Parsons,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Califcvnia;  the  Reverend  Dr.  Hardd  C.  Phimps,  of  Cleve- 
land:  former  Gov.  GUfrard  Pinchot.  of  Pennsylvania;  the  Reverend 
Dr   Danid  A.  Poling,  of  Philadelphia:  Mrs.  Frances  F.  Cleveland 
Preston,  of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  widow  of  Preddent  Grover  Cleveland; 
Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Idand;  DrBda 
Schick,  at  the  RockefeUer  Institute;  Dr.  Henry  X.  Slgerwt.  dlreetcr. 
Institute  of  Medlcd  History.  Johns  Bc^kins  Unlverdty:   Rabbi 
Abba  HUlel  SUver.  of  Clevdand;  the  Reverend  Dr.  Rd^  W.  Sock- 
man  of  Christ  Methodist  Epiecopd  Church,  New  York  City;  James  IC 
Speers,  director  of  the  Committee  for  Chrld;lan  German  Refugees; 
Miss  Estelle  Stemberger,  executive  secretary  of  World  Peaoeways; 
Henry  L.  Sthnson.  former  Secretary  of  State;  Bishop  Ernest  M. 
Stiree,  of  the  Protestant  Epiecopd  Dlooeee  of  Long  Island:  Leland 
Stowe,  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Chartes  P.  Taft,  ad.  Cin- 
cinnati, attorney,  son  of  Preddent  WUliam  Howard  Taft;  Dorothy 
Thompeon.  spedd  writer  for  the  Herald  Tribune;  Repreeentative 
Henry  O.  Tdgan.  of  Minnesota;   Bamiid   Untermyer,  New  York 
Uwyer.  Miss  LUllan  Wald.  founder  of  Henry  Street  Settlement: 
Frank  P.  Walsh.  New  Ywk  lawyer.   Dr.  Charlee-Bdwazd  Amory 
Wlnslow.  of  the  Yale  Medlcd  SChod;  Dr.  Stephen  8.  Wlaa.  of  the 
Free  Synagogtie;  Bldiop  George  Craig  Stewart,  of  the  Protestant 
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l^teeofMl  Dloc—8  of  Chloigo:  WUlUkm  Allen  White,  editor  of  The 


Tb»  text  of  the  •vptal*  with  the  juuaee  of  the  fllgnetB,  Is  lielzig 
•Bttled  to  Qcn.  Ftandsco  rrahco,  Spitnlsh  Insuzvent  leader.  It 
iraa  eimotmoed  that  Bishop  llcCbnnell  1b  eendlng  B.000  copies  of 
the  appeal  to  devsymen  throushout  the  country,  with  the  ztquest 
that  tt  be  lead  from  the  pulpit. 


4>mmnnMim  in  CoUecTes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

09  UOUISIAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
nhsrtdcy.  May  iO  ilegUlaUve  day  of  Thursdap,  May  13} ,  1937 


MaenctM  bt  boh. 


THBODORB    O.    BILBO,    OF   lllBHIHHIHyi. 
(lOBS.)  fBBB  PBSSS.  MAT  18.  1987 


t 


Mr.  President.  I  ufk  imanimocis  con- 
■ent  to  hate  printed  in  tbe  Rsooks  an  article  on  the  sub- 
ject Oomnmnlam  In  oar  Coneges.  written  ta7  the  jonior 
Senator  tram  Mississippi  [Mr.  Bilbo]  and  published  in  tbe 
Foplarvllle  (Miss.)  Ftee  Press  of  the  issue  of  May  13,  1937. 
Tliere  being  no  objectifm.  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
prtnfcad  in  the  Riookd.  as  follows: 

[Wtcm  the  Poplarnile  (IClaa.)  Free  Praae  of  Ifay  IS.  188TT 

WiMUUifOTOir,  D.  C  JTiqf  B,  1837. 
Ob  Jkpra  18  I  received  the  following  telegram: 

Benator  Thsubom  O.  Bnso. 

Wathtngton,  D.  O^ 
At  a  qmdal  meeting  this  afternoon  a  reaolutloB  was  unanl- 
UBOtfy  xieewiil  endonlng  the  Qavagan  bUL  We,  as  students  who 
have  just  seen  a  typical  erample  of  mob  vlotanoe.  urge  your  sup- 
port of  this  bin  In  Its  preeent  f onn.  We  pass  this  eTprrsslon  of 
•snttmeul  and  this  responslbUtty  on  to  you. 

MBJMtrm  CoLUBB  Cbaftb  or  tbi 

Amarriw  &ruiiawT  Uwxogr. 

Upon  TCOSlpt  of  this  message  fnm  students  In  a  highly  reputa- 
Me  lOsBiaBtppl  college.  I  was  astounded  to  learn  that  there  could 
be  foODd  anywhere  in  M<«^Tr*-  alther  out  or  In  a  college,  a 
group  of  young,  patriotic,  ambitions  nattre  IflwBlsstpplans  who 
would  endorse  the  antUynchlng  bill  now  mder  coaulderatlon  In 
CongrsBi  and  be  so  bold  as  to  urge  a  Senator  from  their  own  State 
to  stqiport  this  iniquitous  measure. 

Batwally  I  was  solicitous  to  know  what  sinister  Inftoences  had 
becoi  operating  upon  the  mmds  of  tbe  college  students  of  my 
State.  Tbe  course  of  ptocedure  recommended  to  me  by  these 
tiMtrnta  of  musaps  Oollege  was  so  ooaq^deteiy  out  of  harmony 
•nd  at  Tarlanee  with  the  oplnloas  held  almost  imanlmoudy  by 
the  people  of  liP— <— *rr*.  that  It  aroused  In  my  mind  an  Irre- 
MstOde  urge  to  make  a  thorough  Invertlgatlon  In  an  tf  art  to 
aamlslii  ttie  underlying  causes  for  the  expression  of  a  sentiment 
■o  ntterty  tnsqillcaUe  as  erldenced  In  the  above-quoted  telegram. 

ta  the  outset,  pcormtt  me  to  make  it  dear  that  praetteauy  all 
law-abiding  dtlaens  of  this  cowutty  are  opposed  to  mob  violence 
cr  to  lynralsg  In  any  of  Its  hideous  forms.  Tbe  dlfTerence  of 
^«f**»>««"  appertaining  to  the  subject  Is  confined  ezclualTely  to  the 
for  coneOlag  the  erlL  The  vital  pdnt  at  Issue  la 
or  not  It  Is  a  Fadsral  or  a  State  reapooslblllty.  The 
In  Crmgress  from  tbe  Southern  Statee  who  nat- 
tniUy  reOeet  tbe  sentiments  of  their  eooetltnaits,  are  practically 
unaatmons  In  contending  that  all  fcglslstlou  pertaining  to  lynch- 
ing and  mob  vloleoee  tfiould  be.  and  of  odostltutloDal  right  ought 
to  be.  State  and  not  FMeiaL 

Without  discussing  the  coostttntlanaltty  of  the  Gavagan  antl- 
lynehmg  bm  or  any  of  its  impractical  and  unwise  provisions,  I 
now  return  to  an  tsKpaai  of  tbm  influences  that  have  ptomptxA  a 
of  Mnisaps  Oollege  students  to  swallow  this  antUynchlng 
Una,  and  rtsiksr. 

Ml$  first  atsp  was  to  call  up  the  ofllce  of  the  Conmlssloner  of 
Sdncaaon,  Wadilngton,  D.  C.  and  make  Inquiry  as  to  the  origin 
and  fuactloBS  of  the  American  Student  Uhkm.  a  chapter  of  which 
Is  m  milsaps  OoUege.  I  was  taTormed  that  they  organised  about 
1  faars  ago  In  a  conference  In  Xvanston.  m..  Northwestern  uni- 
that  It  Is  a  oomblnatkm.  a  merger,  a  coalition  of  two 
organlaatkms.  namely,  the  Z^eague  for  Industrial  Democracy 
and  the  Hatlonal  Student  League,  and  that  their  headqusjters 
were  at  113  B«t  Rlaeteenth  Street.  New  York  Ctty.  I  then  wired 
the  sscretary  of  the  organisation  In  New  To^  requesting  tnf or- 
aaatton  with  rs^Mot  to  the  M*"r-irt  dMVlar  and  leqaUed  the  UA- 
lowtng  tslagrsm  la  nply: 


p^nftV^  Thiodoix  G.  Bilbo. 

Waahington.  D.  C: 
We  have  chapter  of  50  members  at  Mlllsaps  Ck>Ilege.    Can  be 
reached  by  addressing  American  Student  Union,  Mlllsaps  College, 
Jackson.  Miss.    Have  chapters  In  185  colleges  with  an  approxlmata 
membership  of  25.000.    Letter  follows. 

Joseph  P.  Lash. 

National  Secretary. 

The  letter  referred  to  in  the  above  telegram  was  received  on 
April  ao,  and  Is  as  fcdiows: 
Benator  Thsooo&s  O.  Bn30. 

Senate  Office  Building.  WasfUngton,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dbab  Sxnatob  Bilbo:  I  hope  my  telegram  gave  yon  the  In- 
formation 3rou  desired  in  order  to  reach  the  chapter  of  the 
American  Student  Union  at  Mlllsaps.  We  have  a  strict  rule 
against  giving  out  names  without  the  permission  of  the  persons 
Involved,  and  It  is  for  that  reason  I  coxUd  not  give  you  the  name 
of  the  secretary,  although  there  Is  no  pvirpoee  in  this  instance  for 
withholding  It  from  you.  I  am  sending  you  tmder  separate  cover 
literature  which  will  acquaint  you  with  the  work  of  the  American 
Student  Union.  In  general  our  objective  is  to  make  the  Ameri- 
can ulversity  a  fcxtress  of  true  democracy  and  to  keep  American 
students  from  being  the  shock  troops  of  reaction  In  this  country, 
as  they  were  In  Oermany. 
Sncerely  youn, 

J08SPK  P.  Lash, 
National  Secretary. 

It  was  Interesting  to  note  that  the  secretary  would  not  give  the 
names  of  any  of  the  officers  of  the  Mlllsaps  chapter.  The  gen- 
eral purpose  or  objective  of  the  organization  was  claimed  to  be 
to  keisp  American  students  from  being  the  shock  troops  of  reac- 
tion in  this  country  as  they  were  Ux  Oermany,  and  to  make  the 
American  university  a  fortress  of  true  democracy.  A  very  high- 
soimdlng  and  seemingly  righteous  purpose  motivated  the  organ- 
ization. 

I  then  sought  Information  through  the  legislative  reference 
service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  and  other  sources  and  I  found 
that  the  League  for  Industrial  Democracy,  one  of  the  parent  or- 
ganizations of  the  American  Student  Union,  was  a  militant  So- 
cialist body  and  was  controlled  by  Robert  Moiss  Lovett,  a  man 
who  for  years  had  been  very  active  in  Communist  organlzaticHis; 
that  it  was  heavily  subsidized  by  the  Oarland  fund,  of  which  Z 
shall  Q>eak  lat»,  and  that  its  purpose  was  to  spread  Socialist- 
Communist  propaganda  and  literature  in  colleges;  that  it  operated 
chapters  of  intercollegiate  council  in  about  140  colleges  and  that 
Its  q)eakers  in  1033  addressed  about  175.000  people  in  various 
States  of  the  Union.  Norman  Thomas,  Paul  Blanchard.  Carl  Bor- 
ders, and  others  of  like  faith  spoke  to  about  60,000  students  In 
leo  colleges  and  universities  in  40  States.  They  distributed 
thousands  of  Commimlst  leaflets  and  pamphlets  and  the  organi- 
sation edited  and  published  four  magazines  such  as  Disarm. 
Revolt,  and  Student  Outlook.  These  publications  were  widely 
used  by  college  classes  throughout  the  Nation  and  most  of  them 
were  paid  for  by  the  "red"  Oarland  Fund.  The  Student  Out- 
look carried  a  want  ad  on  the  first  page  of  the  Feteuary  edltioa 
In  1933  headed:  "Wanted— Students  with  guts  •  •  •  with 
the  re)Q)onsibillty  of  escorting  a  petition  or  putting  up  posters. 
If  you  have  enlisted  imder  the  banners  of  socialism  you  have  got 
to  carry  the  Job  through."  In  another  paragraph  of  the  same  mag- 
azine, these  words  were  used:  "Persons  who  give  you  mcn-e  than 
a  ffi»iaee  will  not  mistake  our  colors."  The  headquarters  of  this 
Communist  organization  was  112  East  Nineteenth  Street,  New 
York  City,  the  same  headquarters  now  occupied  by  the  American 
Student  Union. 

The  National  Student  League,  the  other  parent  of  the  American 
Student  Union  had  chapters  in  150  schools  and  colleges.  Tbia^ 
Communist  organization  cooperated  in  riot  demonstrations,  'Yed" 
student  tours,  the  Scottsboro  agitation,  and  demonstrated  In 
front  of  the  Japanese  Consulate  In  Chicago  Tor  the  defense  of 
Cbineee  Soviets." 

Prof.  Donald  Henderson  was  the  organizer  and  the  national 
executive  secretary,  and  when  he  was  ousted  from  Coltnnbia  Uni- 
versity was  tendered  a  riotous  protest  demonstratlan,  at  which 
Rivera.  Mexican  Communist,  harangued  the  students.  Bender- 
son's  wife,  herself  a  Commimlst  candidate  at  one  time,  was  ar- 
rested In  a  Negro  "red"  riot,  as  reported  by  EUzabeth  DllUng,  author 
of  Who's  Who  tn  Radicalism.  The  official  organ  tor  this  organi- 
sation was  the  Student  Review.  It  advocated  the  lAole  revolu- 
tionary communistic  program. 

Because  of  the  strenuous  competition  In  eommunlstle  activities 
between  these  two  parent  organizations  of  the  Anksrlcan  Student 
Union,  it  vras  decided,  as  reported  by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion In  Washington,  that  the  two  organizations  should  be  com- 
bined and  thereafter  known  as  the  American  Student  Union. 

Referring  again  to  the  letter  of  the  national  secretsxy  of  the 
American  Student  Union,  It  will  be  noted  that  he  stated  he  Waa 
sending  me,  tmder  separate  cover,  literature  explaining  the  work, 
at  the  organization.  That  literature  was  a  Journal  entitled  "The 
Student  Advocate",  Issued  April  1937.  On  page  21  of  this  publi- 
cation I  find  an  article  entitled  "1  Was  Railroaded  From  Annap- 
olis—Is  the  Naval  Academy  Barred  to  Negroes?"  by  James  Lee 
Johnson.  Jr.  This  Johnson  Is  a  Negro,  appointed  to  Annapolis 
tgf  Congressman  ICbchkll,  a  Negro  from  Chicago.    Be  was  dl»- 


mlssed  a  abort  time  ago  from  AnnapoUs.  I  quote  from  his  article 
In  the  Student  Advocate:  "A  large  number  at  the  first  and  second 
class  midshipmen  are  avowedly  determined  that  no  Negro  ahaU 
ever  receive  a  commission.  The  very  first  ni^t  of  my  stay  at  the 
Academy  the  second  classmen  threatened  that  every  means  would 
be  used  by  the  midshipmen  from  the  South  to  insure  that  my 
life  as  a  midshipman  would  be  short  and  ui4>leasant — ^through 
dissemblance  they  led  me  to  believe  that  they  were  Interested  In 
my  welfare.  I  now  see  that  their  air  of  friendliness  was  merely 
an  affectation.'* 

Here  we  have  a  Negro  star  eontributor  to  the  Student  Advocate 
charging  that  his  rtlsmlssal  from  Annapolis  was  due  to  the  activi- 
ties of  midshipmen  from  the  South. 

On  the  second  page  of  this  publication  is  another  article  en- 
titled "Striice  Against  War"  and  sponsored  by  the  United  Student 
Peace  Committee.  To  quote  from  this  article,  "by  the  strike  let 
us  demand  that  colleges  and  universities  be  demilltariaed:  oppose 
the  billion  d<dlar  war  budget;  urge  that  the  Oovemment  define 
the  phrase  'adequate  national  defense.'  " 

Now.  let  us  consider  certain  members  of  the  United  Student 
Peace  Committee.  First,  the  American  League  Against  War  and 
Fascism.  This  organization  was  formed  by  the  Communist  United 
States  congress  against  war.  This  organization  staged  a  demon- 
stration in  New  York  on  November  13.  1933.  A  newspaper  of  that 
date,  the  Dally  W(»-ker.  gave  a  graphic  account  of  that  demon- 
stration, as  follows:  "Along  Broadway,  along  Riverside  Drive, 
through  the  heart  of  the  silk-stocldng  district  the  demonstration 
paraded — at  the  monximent  speakers  of  the  participating  organi- 
zations emphasized  tbe  need  for  mllltantly  protesting  the  war 
provocations  against  Soviet  Russia,  the  workers'  fatherland.  They 
urged  that  the  students  become  traitors  to  their  country  and 
refuse  to  fight  to  protect  their  profits." 

The  organizations  participating  In  this  march  were  the  National 
Student  League,  League  of  Struggle  for  Negro  Rights,  and  the 
Young  Commimlsts  League  Workers.  These  organizations  are 
openly  Communist. 

Second.  Committee  on  Militarism  in  Education.  This  is  another 
supporting  organization  of  communism.  It  received  (12,300  from 
the  Garland  fund.  S5,400  of  which,  according  to  the  Garland  fund 
report,  was  for  preparation  and  distribution  of  pamphlets  on  mili- 
tary training  in  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States 
written  by  Socialist  Winthrop  DeLane.  This  pamphlet  was  dis- 
tributed by  the  League  for  Industrial  Democracy  and  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation — organizations  also  supported  by  the  Garland  fxmd. 

Third.  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation.  This  is  a  radical  pacifist 
organization  engaged  principally  in  spreading  communistic  propa- 
ganda. One  of  the  leafiets  issued  by  this  organization  states  its 
I>08ltion  and  pvirpose.  which  was  to  infiuence  churches  and  the 
Christian  student  movement  and  secure  their  cooperation  in 
spreading  radical  Christian  views  on  war  economics  and  race  is- 
sues and  for  demonstrating  left-wing  Christianity.  The  organiza- 
tion (Mlglnated  in  Holland  about  1914.  and  the  American  branch 
was  organized  in  1917  by  Norman  Thomas.  A  pamphlet  was  issued 
by  this  orguilzatlon  and  distributed  August  29.  1929,  in  which  was 
stated:  "We  \irge  on  all  fellowship  members  the  study  of  the  ex- 
I>erlment  of  Soviet  Russia  in  relation  to  the  dass  struggle." 

The  above  three  organizations  sponsored  the  article  in  the 
Student  Advocate  entlUed  "Strike  Against  War." 

Time  and  space  will  not  permit  discussion  of  further  articles 
appearing  in  the  American  Student  Union's  official  magazine,  all 
of  which  contributed  to  the  inevitable  and  Inescapable  conclu- 
sion that  this  organization  that  has  iu>w  found  root  and  suste- 
nance in  at  least  one  Mississippi  college  has  successfully  camou- 
fiaged  its  underlying  purpoee  and  is  in  reality  the  origlnatar  and 
propagator  of  the  germs  of  communism. 

One  further  proof  in  tbe  aectunulatlng  evidence  of  Its  com- 
munistic migln  is  its  support  indirectly,  and  its  progenitors  sup- 
port directly,  by  the  Garland  fund.  The  American  Fund  for  Public 
Service  Is  properly  known  as  the  Garland  fimd.  or  the  free-love 
fund.  It  was  founded  by  a  radical  named  Charles  Garland,  of 
Massachusetts,  who  served  a  term  in  the  penitentiary  for  running 
a  free-love  farm.  He  turned  over  his  Inheritance  to  form  this  fund 
In  order  to  promote  the  radical  cause  he  championed.  According 
to  the  official  report  of  the  Oarland  fund.  $lj878.000  was  given  away 
and  9780,000  loaned  between  1922  and  1930.  Ihe  directors  of  this 
fund  had  for  their  basic  purpose  the  undermining  and  overthrow 
of  our  present  tarax  at  govenunent.  FYom  this  fund  was  made 
contributions  to  practically  evoy  communistic  organization  in 
America.  To  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  was  given,  in  1928.  131,652,  and  advanced  a  loan 
of  $5,000  in  1930.  From  this  fund  was  donated  money  to  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers,  tbe  Teachers  Union,  and  other 
educational  organizations  too  numerous  to  mention,  all  of  which 
were  of  commxinlstic  calgln,  and  parading  under  names  disguising 
their  basic  purpose  and  intent. 

My  purpoee  in  giving  this  discussion  of  the  source  and  activities 
of  the  American  Student  Union  and  its  connection  and  coopera- 
tion with  other  organizations  of  similar  objectives  is  to  arouse  an 
awareness  in  the  put>lic  mind  of  a.dark  and  sinister  infiuence  tak- 
ing root  in  our  colleges,  spreading  like  a  cancerous  growth  and 
feeding  upon  the  finer  attributes  of  our  oollege  students  with 
appalling  consequence.  I  have  no  criticism  to  make  against  any 
student  who  enrolls  as  a  member  of  this  organizatloo.  I  know 
that  they  have  been  misled,  misguided,  and  deceived. 


Z  can  understand  how  the  New  York  representatives  of  this 
communistic  organisation  can  persuade  unsuqieotlng  students  to 
enroll  themselves  in  a  crusade  for  peace.  These  reinvaentatlvee 
who  are  i»actlced  in  the  science  of  deception  are  able  to  fire 
the  ambition  of  youth  to  high  and  noble  endeavor  by  convincing 
them  that  their  objective  is  to  make  the  "American  xmlvenlty  a 
fortress  of  true  democracy."  These  students  are  not  to  be  om- 
sured— they  are  to  be  enlightened.  The  president  and  faculty 
of  every  educational  Institution  in  Mississippi  should  make  It 
their  bustnees  to  ferret  out  the  tmderlylng  purpoaoa  and  motives 
of  every  organization  formed  In  the  student  body.  Btemal 
vigilance  Is  the  price  of  freedom. 

The  students  of  our  colleges  are  entitled  to  protection  from 
the  wily  overttves  of  designing  propagandists  bent  upon  the  de- 
struction of  our  democratic  form  of  government.  The  poison  they 
inject  into  the  receptive  minds  of  youth  sinks  like  a  sensuous 
porf  tune  into  their  impressionable  souls,  and  only  when  some  un- 
accountable manifestation  of  its  seductive  influence,  as  the  tele- 
gram from  the  student  group  of  Mtllsaps  College.  Is  apprehended 
do  we  become  alarmingly  impressed  with  the  potency  of  tbe  vile 
distillation. 

A  complete  overhauling  and  reorganization  of  the  *— ^»<t^  force 
of  any  college  or  university  that  will  persist  in  permitting  this 
secret  spread  of  communistic  doctrine  among  the  student  body  is 
not  only  timely  but  imperative  if  we  are  to  safely  guard  the  lives, 
happiness,  and  forttmes  of  the  young  men  and  women  of  the 
country  and  the  democratic  institutions  of  government  ovw  whlcb 
they  are  soon  to  take  wfttwiwwH 


Vocational  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  B.  FRANK  WHELCHEL 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  20, 1937 


Mr.  WHELCHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  go  on  record 
as  being  heartily  in  favor  of  the  full  appropriation  of  $14.- 
433.000.  plus  $350,000  for  administrative  purposes,  as  car- 
ried in  the  George-Deen  vocational  education  bill. 

This  amount  has  been  cut  down  in  the  committee,  and 
no  doubt  in  good  faith,  but  on  account  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  this  work,  I  think  that  the  entire  amount 
should  be  restored.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  go  into 
the  merits  of  vocational  education,  as  that  la  ctmceded,  and 
now  to  have  this  w(»-k  curtailed,  cr  crippled,  in  any  way 
would  be  no  less  than  a  calami^,  in  my  Judgment  This 
does  not  mean  that  I  am  not  in  favor  of  economy  in  gov- 
enmiental  affairs  wherever  and  whenever  feasible,  but  in 
this  instance,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  false  economy  to 
curtail  the  appropriation  for  this  much-needed  work. 

Tliere  is  nothing  more  important  than  education— edu- 
cation iK>t  only  to  train  our  minds,  but  our  hands,  our  bodies; 
in  fact,  every  function  of  our  being,  in  order  that  we  may 
more  intelligently  and  effectively  carry  on  for  the  good  of 
ourselves,  tbe  present  generation,  and  for  posterity. 


Soil  Conservation  Pngnm 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  H.  SCHWARTZ 

OF  WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  May  20  ilegislatiDe  day  of  Thursday,  May  13),  1$37 


RADIO    AnnRICBS   BT   HON.    CLTDK   L.   HSBBDrO.   OP   IOWA. 

MAY  17.  1037 


BCr.  SCHWARTZ.  Mr.  President,  Tuesday.  ICay  17,  over 
the  radio,  the  junior  Senator  from  Iowa  [lir.  Hnuva]  de- 
livered an  aide  address  on  Federal  legislation  affecting  agri- 
culture, and  dealing  prlndpaUy  with  the  Mil-conservation 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


I  n^  Qnolmous  coment  ttiat  ttw  sddres  be 
pcinted  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoks. 

There  being  no  objectian,  the  address  was  ordexed  to  be 
pdntod  in  the  Rboobs,  as  foDows: 

Til*  lVkdilz>Kt<m  star  Radio  Vorum  Is  a  iplepdld  Instltutkm. 
tbe  1%v*\Wf^  at  vhlch  I  alxicerely  appredate  haylxig  placed  at  my 
dlspoaal  tbla  erenlxig.  I  am  glad  of  tbia  c^portuiiity  to  talk  over 
vlth  thooghttol  people  of  city  axid  fana  irtao  are  ItrtentTig.  aome 
cf  tlM  cuzTcnt  leglali^lon.  eqtedally  tbat  part  of  the  Federal 
prognm  which  directly  affecta  agriculture. 

VtexL  ffi*<M»tng,  and  abelter  have  been,  and  win  eontlnne  to  be, 
man'a  particular  and  unlvenal  oonoem.  The  city  dweller  actually 
has  a  nmTer  problem  than  the  farmar.  became  his  supply  of 
fgodstdb  can  ao  much  more  eatfly  be  interrupted  by  the  wlll- 
fidlneai  of  man. 

Therefore  tbe  aoliitlon  cf  our  afrleultural  problema  is  ta  equal 
If  not  greater  concern  to  men  and  wnnen  railding  In  cities  than 
to  tamiUcB  JMom  on  farms. 

The  farmers  of  the  T7nlted  States  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
tho  progress  which  they  have  made  during  the  past  4  years. 
Tbgf  have  polled  themselves  out  of  one  of  the  most  de^erate 
and  disheartening  situations  in  which  any  group  of  people  in  the 
history  of  our  country  ever  found  themselves. 

Tou  farmers  know  how  you  stand  today  as  compared  with  your 
plight  of  4  years  ago.  Tou  remember  the  disastrous  prices  which 
you  received  for  your  bogs  and  cattle,  your  wheat,  cotton,  com. 
and  tobacco.  Tou  know  the  great  gains  which  have  since  been 
made,  not  only  in  the  thines  you  sdl.  but  In  the  incomes  of  those 
who.  in  spite  of  drought,  have  had  something  substantial  to  send 
to  market. 

Because  I  come  from  a  farm  State.  I  think  about  recovery  since 
1938  in  farm  terms.  Thoss  daya  of  1933  now  aeon  miles  away, 
and  many  years  removed. 


1»CAI,M  MCSaCH,  ISSS 

Bected  Ck>vemor  cf  Iowa  in  November,  1983.  I  have  definite 
reooUectkXM  of  March,  1833.  with  ite  bank  failures  and  farm-mort- 
gage foreclosures  and  Its  lengthening  bread  lines;  fanners  selling 
their  com  for  a  dime  or  less  a  bushel.  That  admixture  of  bank- 
ruptcy, trsfedy,  and  rtlssster,  was  dropped  into  my  lap  as  Oov- 
emor.  Just  ss  it  was  brought  to  the  United  States  Ckmgress  and 
President  Roosevelt  m  a  national  way. 

Thiwutij  back  over  what  the  national  farm  program  has  done 
for  Iowa  since  1933,  it  is  easiest  to  state  the  gidns  in  dollars. 
nie  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Bconomlcs  reporte  that  in  the  first  3 
^nmmtrhm  of  1987,  Iowa  farmers  wars  paid  for  their  produce  and  for 
their  work  in  oonssvlnc  soU  fSrttUty.  a  total  at  flsajOOMO,  as 
eomnared  with  only  $n.OOOjOOO  for  the  same  period  In  1988,  or 
nsanji  two  and  ono-qiiartsr  tlmea  as  much. 

Hor  doaa  this  mean  asardy  a  doabUng  of  farm  income.  Tlia 
9MjOOOfiOO  ooUeeted  m  1988  did  not  moot  nperatmg  costs  teTSs. 
Intsrest,  feed,  and  other  unavoidalile  expense. 

The  farmer  of  1938  was  in  the  position  of  a  etty  worker,  lei 
na  say,  who  has  worked  full  time  for  1  week,  and  who,  at  the 
end  of  the  period,  tnetrsd  off  rsoslvlng  his  wages.  Is  handed  a 
MH  ahowlBg  he  owes  the  insiiagiiimiat  $10.  TOdsy,  wtien  the 
fsnncr  steps  iq>  to  the  cashier^  window,  he  la  given  930  instead 
Of  owing  910. 

Koto  too,  that  tax  many  Bnes.  Iowa  farmers,  who  are  now  taking 
la  twtea  as  mxatb.  maney  as  tn  198S,  are  paying  out  lees.  Taxes 
are  a  case  In  poti^  Tbe  avenge  tax  on  farm  land  in  Iowa  Is 
lower  today  than  hi  1983. 


xw  oosanarans 

In  1989  a  farmer  was  required  to  pay  in  taxes  on  a  190-acre 
laraa  the  equivalent  tn  dollars  of  the  return  from  the  sale  of  33 
bivi.  waHhtng  900  pounds  eacb.  Lsst  ysar^  tax  bill  was  paid 
from  tbe  revenue  froaa  7  sueh  hogs,  '■***mi  of  SS. 

More  ii^portant  than  the  increase  in  cash  Ineome  are  the 
things  which  that  steadQy  tncrsastng  tnoome  has  bought. 

Incrsased  farm  Inoomes  have  bean  tranalated  Into  long-needed 
Improvements.  Bams  and  housss  have  been  repainted  and  recon- 
ditioned. Venoes.  machinery,  and  equipment  have  l>een  repaired 
or  replaced.  lime  la  betnc  spvBod  on  sour  fields.  Bxtia  doUars 
ocmlng  in  have  meant  a  new  dress  or  a  new  hat  for  the  farmer's 
wife,  shoes  for  his  children,  pvhaps  even  a  new  stove,  car  an  elec- 
tric washing  machine.  Sometlmea  it  has  meant  buying  a  new  car 
The  farm  f  amlUae'  better  Income  baa  bscn  trsnslatsd  into  better 
living,  and  has  brought  a  modest  share  of  security,  comfort,  and 
hope. 

The  whored  purchaabng  power  of  the  farmers  has  Nsulted  In 
Improved  business  conditions  in  ths  cities.  Factory  wheels  are 
apdn  tumtag  to  produoe  mactitnery  and  goods  to  fill  the  accu- 
mulated buying  orders  of  f  aroMia.  who,  through  the  lean  years  of 
depression,  were  unable  to  satisfy  their  actual  wanto. 

And  an  tails  has  been  gained,  as  you  wQl  remember,  in  the  face 
of  natural  disaster— the  drovqihte  and  floods  of  recent  years. 
Strangely  ennwigb.  the  awful  eensequencee  of  natural  calamity 
have  not  been  as  severe  aa  the  man-made  disastsr  of  1889  to  1988. 

uat  tuam  tmaxABSBUi 

Witt  Ike  eoOapse  of  foreign  markets  tn  tlM  late  twenties,  Amer- 
"**  """Bsses  fMmd  thsasstvse  with  the  larvast  surphiscs  In  our 
.  and  wtttemt  avalUMe  piirrhaaniu  Then  lellowad  our 
•ooswmte  cataclysm.  TO  further  oompUcate  our  Ti«tfnn«ti 
pioblsBM,  drought  and  flood  conspired  to  make  the  lot  of  our  peo- 
ple ta  the  affected  anaa  weU-nl^  unbearable.  Only  the  fact  ttiat 
the  aovemmemt  stood  ready  to  render  tiw»»»^^«*r  and  «w»ithi^|iTig 

aadnUsff  mrn^  Urn  '**rrVvn  — "l^riHti^^ 


The  farmer  found  himself  in  the  situation  of  a  man  runnlnf 
for  his  life  from  the  rising  waters,  and  no  sooner  had  he  dragged 
MTw»if  to  safety  into  a  house  on  a  bit  of  high  ground  than  tba 
house  was  struck  by  lightning  and  burst  into  flames.  At  <me 
moment  he  was  in  danger  of  drowning;  the  next  he  was  Ukely 
to  bum  to  death. 

Quite  obviously  the  most  desirable  equipment  would  be  a  pump 
which  would  enable  htm  to  use  some  of  the  excess  water  to  over- 
come the  fire. 

The  Oovemment  provided  such  a  device,  and  the  farmers,  witli 
markedly  satisfactory  mults,  undertook  to  operate  it. 

TOday  the  floodwaters  have  receded.    ITie  fire  is  exttngulshed, 
but  the  farmers  are  anxious  to  keep  the  pump  handy.    Ttie  waters  ' 
may  again  rise.    Ughtning  may  once  more  strike  the  boose. 

^mth  the  facte  of  national  recovery  clearly  in  mind,  the  United 
States  Senate  last  Thiirsday  passed  an  agricultural  appraprlatloa  ° 
measure,  which  included  $450,000,000  for  the  soU  eroston.  son- 
conservation  program,  and  continued  in  tf  ect  most  of  the  benefite 
of  the  Triple  A. 

paotntAic  BSiBD  xnr  mxxd 

The  Oovemment's  present  farm  program  and  futiue  farm  policy 
have  been  evolved  out  of  the  experience  of  the  past  and  in  the 
light  of  the  need  for  continued  national  recovery. 

The  imiirovement  In  conditions  which  I  have  described  has 
not  been  accidental.  Nor  has  It  been  restricted  to  my  own  State 
of  Iowa. 

Under  the  Triple  A  program  several  million  farmers  throughout 
the  48  States  banded  themselves  together  In  a  common  effort  to 
cooperate  with  State  and  Federal  Oovemmente  in  carrying  out 
national  farm  programs. 

The  problem  confronting  tbe  farmers  was  twofold.  First,  they 
were  compelled  to  make  dispoeitlon  of  great  surpluses  for  which 
there  was  no  normal  market  either  at  home  or  abroad:  secondly, 
they  realized  that  they  must  restore  and  conserve  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  upon  which  the  prosperity  of  the  farmers  in  normal  timea 
depends. 

Under  the  A.  A.  A.  the  Oovemment  had  the  dlfllcult  task  of 
taking  care  of  those  surpluses,  and  also  to  act  as  a  shock 
absorber  for  the  farmers  in  years  of  drought.  The  program 
helped  in  both  ways. 

If  you  take  a  40-acre  field  that  has  been  In  com.  and  seed  it 
to  grass  or  legiunes,  you  do  two  things.  You  reduce  the  supply 
of  com  and  thereby  help  the  price,  should  the  season  be  favor- 
able. If  it  turns  out  to  be  a  bad  year  your  shift  frcm  com  to 
grass  has  given  you  a  better  crop  than  you  would  have  had  other- 
w^.  Com  bums  up  in  a  dry  year.  Grass  snd  legumes  provide 
some  feed. 

Ask  any  farmer  in  the  drought  area  which  he  would  have 
preferred  last  year:  A  field  of  com  or  a  field  of  alfi^a. 


TO  be  forced  to  meet  two  different  kinds  of  disaster  in  the 
space  of  a  few  years  Is  a  test  for  any  administration.  The  success 
of  the  Rooeevelt  administration's  program  in  meetix^  that  test 
was  the  result  of  sound  ^^echnlcal  knowledge,  expert  management, 
and  a  healthy  reliance  on  the  ability  of  several  Tnini/>Ti  individual 
farmers  to  work  together  on  a  national  program. 

The  Interest  which  the  Oovemment  has  taken  in  agricultnra 
has  not  been  for  the  sake  of  agrlcxilture  alone.  The  larger  M^^ 
has  been  national  recovery.  The  progress  made  by  agriculture 
has  been  of  tremendous  help  to  the  entire  Nation  in  riaing  from 
the  depths  of  depression. 

Not  everybody  realiaes  it.  but  the  national  farm  program  Is  a 
primary  triumph  for  economic  democracy.  Tbe  farmers  for  tha 
first  time  had  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  ability  to 
work  together,  to  elect  their  own  local  administrators,  and  con- 
tribute their  constructive  ideas  to  the  development  of  a  aound 
national  agrarian  policy. 

The  Tt-lple  A  operations  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  are  at 
preeent  taking  several  forms.  The  principal  operation  is  tha 
conservation  program,  supplemented  by  markettng  agreements, 
surplus  removal,  commodity  loan,  and  flood  and  drought  relief 
measures. 

The  last  few  yesrs  have  taught  us  that  tf  agriculture  is  to  be 
kept  in  a  soimd  condition  it  must  have  protection  against  tha 
dangers  of  price  coUi^tse  and  crop  failure. 

Bstremes  of  weather  have  brought  hc«ne  to  farmers  the  reality 
of  both  of  these  dangers.  The  farmer  scarcely  knows  which  is 
worse:  To  have  a  biunpn  crop  to  sell  at  a  pitifully  low  price  or 
to  see  prices  skyrocket  while  most  of  his  crops  are  ruined  by 
drought.  The  city  consxuner  suffers  quite  as  much  from  these 
extremes  as  does  the  fanner.  Depressed  prices  bring  on  unem-> 
ployment  in  the  cities.  High  prioas  create  almost  prohibitive  liv- 
ing coeto.  When  drought  sears  the  great  producing  regions,  the 
city  consumer  pays  the  bill  in  sharply  rising  prices. 


FBOVKD  VALOX 

Tite  sou-conservation  program  has  demonstrated  Ita  value,  and 
la.  in  my  opinion,  here  to  stay.  It  is  the  foundation  of  an  eoo- 
nomically  sound  national  farm  policy. 

Building  on  this  foundation,  leaders  of  farm  organixations  have 
been  working  among  themsdves  and  with  members  of  Ckmgreaa 
OP  supplemental  legislation,  which  includes  safeguards  for  food 
■oppllss  and  farm  Incomes.  A  central  feature  of  this  newly  pro- 
poeed  legislation  Is  the  plan  for  an  evar-normal  granary  to  store 
up  reserves  from  surplus  years  for  use  in  lean  years.  The  total 
^ect  of  these  various  measures  would  be  to  preserve  and  build 
up  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  stabilixe  the  supply  and  prices  of  farm 
prodticto  and  to  protect  farm  income.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
thla  aaw  program  can  be  financed  and  Ite  immMn^  iisef ulneas  to 
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larmera  and  oonsumers  be  obtained  within  the  limitations  of 
funds  now  earmarked  by  f**^*nf[  legislation  for  programs  carried 
on  imder  the  Ttiple  A. 

The  opponente  of  agriculture,  with  their  isolated  examples,  com- 
pletely ignore  aU  of  the  essential  facte  about  the  program. 

The  facta  are  that  imder  the  1036  program  conservation  prao- 
tlcea  were  carried  out  <m  68.000.000  acres  of  land.  Nearly  34,000,- 
000  acres  of  legumes  and  7,000.000  acres  of  green  manure  crops 
were  planted.  More  than  8,000,000  acres  of  paisture  land  were  im- 
proved. After  years  of  talk  about  the  terrific  damage  from  ero- 
sion, farmers  for  the  first  time  had  an  opportunity  to  cooperate 
in  an  acttul  efloort  to  combat  eroaion  on  the  privately  owned  farm 
lands  of  the  country.  Erosion  controls,  such  as  terracing,  liming, 
strip  fallowing,  and  contour  furrowing,  were  actually  employed 
on  6,000,000  acres.  Besides  all  of  this,  30,000X>00  acres  of  land 
were  diverted  from  soil-depleting  crops  to  soil-conserving  crops 
or  practioes.  Yet  we  are -told  that  the  farmers  are  simply  being 
paid  for  what  they  would  do  anyway.  The  achlevementa  of  this 
program  for  agriculture  and  the  Nation  are  the  best  answer  to 
the  objections  raised  by  opponente  of  agriciUture. 

amcH  smx  to  >s  oomx 

We  have  accomplished  a  great  deal  in  our  efforte  to  restore 
national  income.  Much  remains  to  be  done.  The  farmer's  share 
in  national  income  for  many  years  wss  about  13  percent.  Today 
it  is  only  10)4  percent.  Our  farmers  are  not  demanding  more 
than  their  fair  share  of  the  Nation's  income.  They  urge  such 
measures  as  will  help  to  restore  prosperity  to  the  entire  popu- 
lation, and  they  will  be  content  if  they  receive  their  Just  share  of 
the  restored  national  income. 

Just  as  in  the  Triple  A  Act.  provisions  have  been  made  to 
eqiialixe  prices  and  prevent  their  rising  above  the  pre-war  level, 
thus  {MTOtectlng  both  the  farmer  and  the  consumer. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  an  occasional  payment  has  gone  to  a  few 
gentlemen  farmers  who  may  have  l>een  well  able  to  afford  soil'^con- 
servation  methods  In  the  past.  But  I  do  not  see  that  such  a  hap- 
penstance is  a  good  reason  tot  jxmking  the  whole  farm  program.  I 
believe  that  100  years  ago  argumento  were  made  that  money  should 
not  be  spent  to  establish  a  pubUc-scho(4  svstem.  It  was  said  that 
country  gentlemen,  with  ample  funds  of  tnelr  own  to  pay  for  the 
educaw>n  of  their  sons  and  daughters,  could  have  their  offq;>ring 
educated  at  public  expense.  The  chance  that  they  could  shift  the 
expense  of  educatKm  to  the  pxiblic  was  said  to  prove  that  public- 
school  systems  should  not  be  established.  But  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  regarded  the  general  usenilness  of  a  public- 
school  system  as  vastly  more  important  than  the  fact  that  it  might 
help  a  few  country  gentlemen  who  didnt  really  need  to  be  helped. 
In  State  after  State  public-school  systems  were  established.  Tha 
sons  of  the  country  gentlemen  rubbed  elbows  with  the  other  chil- 
dren, to  the  benefit  of  all.  It  is  my  opinion  that  in  spite  of  ite 
grattiitous  asslstsnce  to  a  few  gentlemen  farmers,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  will  demand  the  oontJnnanne  of  ths  soil- 
conservation  program  because  it  serves  so  well  tha  broad  Interesta 
of  the  United  States. 

FASSC  ICASKXrs  AlCPUTATXO 

As  fair-minded  people  of  the  coimtry  think  it  over  and  detect  the 
sources  of  the  opposition  to  the  f  armen'  program,  I  believe  they  will 
be  more  and  more  astounded.  It  is  strange,  but  it  is  true,  that  the 
same  forces  which  compelled  the  farmers  to  tiun  to  their  Oovem- 
ment for  help  are  now  leading  the  drive  to  take  this  help  away. 
These  forces  backed  the^  policy  at  persistent  discrimination  against 
agriculture  which  was  pursued  for  12  years  prior  to  1933.  It  wss 
this  discrimination  which  made  the  agricultural  adjxistment  pro- 
gram almost  inevitable.  The  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
which  these  same  forces  backed,  amputated  the  farmers'  msrkete. 
This  tinconscionable  legislation  invited  retaliatory  tariffs  abroad  and 
threw  back  upon  our  shores  the  agricultural  surpluses  which  tha 
farmers  produced  for  those  lost  export  marketa 

This  la  the  day  of  mass  production  and  corporate  power.  Oreat 
corporations  extending  over  many  States  sell  their  producto  and 
their  seciirities  throughout  the  Nation  and  employ  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  imder  central  direction.  Some  of  the 
monopolies  fiourish  behind  the  horse-high  and  hog-tight  tariffs 
erected  imder  the  Smoot-Hawley  law.  Not  a  few  anporatlons 
have  the  right  and  the  ability  to  expand  and  to  contract  pro- 
duction at  wilL  During  the  depression  many  of  them  reduced 
their  employment  and  maintained  their  price  levels,  while  wage 
levels  and  the  price  of  agricultural  producto  went  crashing  down. 

But  do  these  proponenta  of  Smoot-Hawleylsm  concede  that  if 
farmers  are  to  exist  in  an  economy  dominated  by  corporations, 
they  must  be  given  righto  which  at  least  partly  offset  the  cor- 
p<n-ato  powen? 

Tliey  not  only  refuse  to  make  any  concessions  to  the  farmera 
and  other  unorganised  economic  groiQJS,  but  they  Jealously  guard 
the  specisl  privUeges  accruing  to  the  powerful  beneficiaries  of 
protection. 

A  STTLHra  WAS  HAnJD 


Moreover,  the  people  who  hold  most  tenaciously  to  the  theory 
of  high  tariffs  and  other  economic  privileges  for  onporations  are 
largely  the  same  as  those  who  hailed  with  delight  the  decision  of 
the  united  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Triple  A  Hoosac  Mills  case, 
wherein  the  Court  held  that  agriculture  is  purely  a  local  matter. 
The  force  and  effect  of  that  dm^ision  wss  to  deny  to  the  f armen 
any  righte  equivalent  to  the  righte  of  corporations.  This  legal 
interpretation  stands  in  the  way  of  effective  national  cooperativa 
programs  •""""g  farmers. 

The  farmers,  on  the  other  hand,  believe  that  the  Court  holda  to 
a  legal  fiction;  that  tbe  requiremento  of  agricultura  are  national 
m  scope,  and  that  tha  Intaresto  off  tha  Isdustiy  are  natlon-wldak 


For  that  reason,  among  othen.  the  farmers,  individually  and  la 
groups,  are  standing  staunchly  behmd  the  President  in  his  request 
for  Judicial  reform. 

The  American  people  are  not  going  to  be  misled  by  the  argu- 
mento of  those  who  would  for  purely  selfish  and  personal  reasons 
defeat  the  purpoees  of  sound  economic  recovery.  There  is  not  a 
city  (X  a  town  in  the  United  States  which  is  self-sustaining.  Ths 
lar^  the  city  the  more  dependent  is  it  upon  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  people  living  in  the  outlying  sectlaoa.  nie  normal 
buying  power  of  80,000,000  farm  people  is  necessary  to  keq>  the 
Nation  marching  ahead  toward  social  security  and  financial  inde- 
pendence. 

Those  extremisto  in  Congress  and  outside,  who  try  to  strike 
down  the  farmen'  econtxnic  reconstruction  programs  are.  in  effect, 
advocating  the  same  policies  of  discrimination  which  this  Nation 
foUowed  through  the  twenties.  Our  course  is  cisarly  one  of  en- 
lightened progress.  A  return  to  the  old  policies  of  thoss  years 
would  only  serve  to  return  us  to  the  morass  of  misery  and  remorse 
out  of  which  we  have  but  too  recently  emerged. 
vaiAm  roa  son.  axBunjuwa 

The  majority  cf  otir  people  can  be  relied  upon  to  reject  the  ad- 
vice of  reacUonarles  who  would  have  us  return  to  a  policy  of  soil 
waste  and  overproduction:  discriminati<m  against  agriculture  and 
national  depression.  Ths  people  of  the  Nation,  city  dwellers  as 
well  as  farmers,  are  demanding  a  farm  pcdiey  which  will  rebuild 
the  soil,  protect  farm  income,  safeguard  the  consumer,  and  keep 
agricultiuw  moving  forward  in  step  with  national  recovery  and 
returning  proQ>erity. 

Against  the  danger  of  surpluses  and  low  prices  we  must  con- 
tinue to  work  for  an  expanded  Kaxoptaai  market  through  the  re- 
ciprocal-trade agreemento  and  in  other  ways.  Against  the  danger 
of  natural  disaster  we  must  keep  adequate  reeervcs  of  food  and 
feed  on  hand.  Crop  insurance  should  be  developed  further.  A 
larger  percentage  of  tha  land  Should  be  put  into  drought-rssistant 
crops. 

The  great  oonoem  of  aU  of  us,  whether  we  reside  In  the  dttes  or 
on  the  fsrms,  is  the  mounting  cost  of  government  and  the  rate 
of  taxation.  Many  of  our  people  believe  that  the  national  emer- 
gency is  past  for  which  much  of  ths  rsoent  legislation  was 
required.  They  contend,  and  not  without  some  Justification,  that 
the  only  way  to  curtail  expenses  is  to  stop  yndlng  so  much 
money.  T^eee  programs  for  soil  conservation,  orop  oontrd,  and 
rural  tieetrificatiOB  do  cost  money.  

I  am  for  economy  in  government.  When  I  took  over  the  re- 
KKmsibilities  of  state  in  Iowa  one  of  my  first  demsnds  was  that 
governmental  expcmditures  l9e  placed  in  a  strait  Jacket.  We  passed 
the  budget  and  finanos  control  act,  and  with  a  State  comptroller 
was  lodged  the  responsibility  to  keep  oar  expenditures  within  our 
Income.  I  beUeve  that  we  should  attempt  to  mn  our  Federal 
Oovonment  on  a  program  of  "eaah  and  carry*  aa  nearly  as  la 
t>racticable.  But  I  am  linprfsesri  that  it  would  1m  grave  f oolhardl- 
ness  to  withdraw  from  theae  praiseworthy  enterprises  the  govem- 
mental  assistance  necessary  t.  complete  these  progrsaas  and  eman- 
cipate the  farmen  of  the  Nation  so  that  they  may  reaome  their 
usual  and  independent  place  in  the  national  economy. 


BBuuc'ilom  axnr  vox 

The  time  Is  approaching.  I  sincerely  believe,  when  It  will  ba 
possible  to  make  some  substantial  reductions  In  budgetary  re- 
quiremento.  but  tbe  reductions  should  be  made  on  the  govern- 
mental e^jendltures  aa  a  whoto,  and  should  not  work  a  hardship 
upon  some  especial  and  underprivileged  groiq;). 

With  the  m^rfcJKt  improvement  in  business  generally.  It  Is  to  ba 
hoped  that  government,  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor  can  work 
out  a  practical  basis  of  cooperation  whereby  industry  snd  agricul- 
ture will  reabsorb  In  increasing  numben  the  millions  of  employ- 
ables, whose  reemploymmt  and  restored  purchasing  power  will 
add  materially  to  our  national  proq>erity. 

The  Iowa  farmera  and  the  farmen  of  the  Nation  win  gladly 
carry  their  share  of  the  tax  burden  if  they  can  be  protected 
against  the  grave  dangen  of  depressed  prices  because  of  farm 
surpluses  and  scarcity  in  times  of  drought.  They  want,  as  wa 
1^  want,  a  balanced  budget.  They  know,  as  we  all  know,  that 
that  can  be  secured  only  through  balanced  abimdance.  Their 
goal  is  social  Justice  and  plenty  for  both  fanxker  and  consumer. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  stated  that  the  administration's  farm 
program  of  the  past  4  yean  has  not  only  Ivougbt  increased  buy- 
ing power  to  the  farmer  but  also  it  has  brought  increased  pros- 
perlty  to  the  entire  country.  It  must  now  be  obvious  to  every 
informed  American  that  the  farm  juoblem  is  not  local  Irat  na- 
tional. 

As  Oovemor  of  a  great  farm  state  during  4  crltloal  years,  I 
came,  through  daily  contacto.  to  know  that  problem  not  merely 
as  one  of  farm  iT*«v«»n*  alone.  It  is  a  problem,  too,  of  hiunaa 
rtiaUons.  I  came  to  see  it  through  the  eyes  off  farm  women,  who 
fought  with  all  the  vigor  of  their  pioneer  ancestry,  against  tha 
ravages  of  nature,  against  the  disasten  of  depression;  of  women 
who  were  grimly  determined  that  in  the  land  of  plenty  and 
equality  of  opportunity  their  children  should  not  be  made  to 
suffer  needlessly,  and  who  were  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  to 
assure  security  of  their  homes  and  families. 

The  vast  industry,  which  is  sgriculture,  is  made  vp  of  millions 
of  individual  farm  ownen,  farm  tenanta,  and  their  families.  If 
they  are  impoverished,  the  citizenry  of  the  country  as  a  who!e 
is  to  the  same  deg^ree  impoverished. 

Our  national  aim  should  be  to  improve  the  eondltlon  of  aU  «C 

our  people.    Certainly  the  Oovemment  owes  it  to  every  Ameri- 

■  can  dtlaen  to  deal  with  agrieultura  fali^.  wissty.  and  with  jttstieei 
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What  Kind  of  Economy?— False  Economy  or  True 

Economy? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OP  ARIZOXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATTVES 
Thundav.  M«n/  20, 1937 


Ut.  MURDOCK  of  Ariana.  Ux.  Speaker,  throughout 
ttie  dlflcosslofi  on  tUs  apiiroprimtlan  measure,  we  have  been 
continually  reminded  of  the  President's  eall  for  economy  and 
the  country's  urgent  need  for  the  same.  I  am  neither  deaf 
to  Qmt  call  nor  unaMvedatlTe  of  the  need.  I  submit,  bow- 
ever,  that  it  is  even  more  lB4»rtant  that  we  consiripr  the 
natoie  of  the  economy  we  are  trying  to  effect  than  that  we 
merdy  reduce  appnvclations  and  bring  about  a  species  of 
bookkeeper's  eoooomy.  When  the  agricultural  appropria- 
tion taffl  was  before  the  House,  and  again  today.  I  heard 
several  gentlemen  proposing  or  demanding  a  10  percent  horl- 
mntal  cut.  or  IS  percent  leeway,  or  som4»thing  of  that  sort. 

nnc  tMKXtim  mkmo 

ICy  notion  of  "absolute  aero"  in  wisdom  concerning  taring- 
latm  about  economy  is  a  "horttontal  cut"  or  slash.  That 
method  always  is  a  lazy  man's  way  of  doing  it.  Instead  of 
merely  perpetuating  the  inequalities  and  injustices  of  the 
first  arrangemmt.  the  horizontal  method  of  modifying  the 
figures  really  onphasises  and  exaggerates  any  inequalities 
and  injustices  that  may  have  existed  in  the  first  draft.  I 
realize  the  uselessness  of  suggesting  individual  considera- 
tion of  items  before  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.  Even  so. 
a  hoclaontal  cut  is  very  unwise. 

I  recognise  that  the  Subccmunittee  on  Appropriations  have 
done  the  best  they  could  to  recommend  to  us  proper  and 
Just  appnwriatioD  items,  and  I  think  those  subcommittees, 
f^Fpmt^i^nj  the  one  having  prepared  this  bill,  have  done  good 
work  and  are  to  be  commoided  highly.  I  realise  further 
that  If  changes  are  to  be  made  in  the  committee's  report, 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  is  not  in  a  position  to 
see  the  whole  picture  and  view  each  separate  item  in  its 
proper  relaticD  to  the  whole  appropriation.  I  would  to  Gk>d 
that  we  had  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  necessary  to  appro- 
priate wisely  and  Justly,  and  also  to  withhold  appropria- 
tkms  in  regard  to  the  interest  of  true  eeconomy. 

Whoi  the  measure  was  being  voted  on  a  while  ago  to  go 
beyond  the  committee's  recommendation  for  vocattcmal  edu- 
cation, raisbiic  It  tram  seven  millions  to  fourteen  millions.  I 
voted  in  the  aflxmative.  I  wanted  a  UtUe  time  to  make  clear 
my  views  before  the  vote  was  taken,  but  there  was  InsufBcient 
time.  I  appeared  before  the  subcommittee  and  urged  the 
fuU  amount  at  that  time,  and  I  also  pointed  out  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  our  looking  faith"  with  the  educational  forces 
of  the  vartoos  States.  One  thing  not  suffldently  brooi^t  out 
m  the  debate  on  that  Item  today  was  that  there  was  a 
dbaxme  Inaugurated  in  which  the  Federal  appropriation  is 
henoef orCh  to  be  spUt  five  ways.  Instead  of  three  ways  as 
fbnnerly.  Such  a  fivefold  division  demands  more  money. 
Now«  in  the  face  of  the  most  urgent  need  for  national  econ- 
omy, I  am  willing  to  stand  before  any  tribunal  axul  Justify 
my  stand  on  this  vote. 


■AM  oe  A 


aOMT 


When  my  Missouri  trirad  (ICr.  ShoktI  spoke  so  eloquently 
of  human  values  as  ccnnpared  with  the  material  values 
wliieh  have  recdved  so  much  consideration.  I  was  reminded 
as  to  values.  In  ancient  Athens  there  was  an  original  Mis- 
sourian,  long  before  the  time  of  Mr.  Shobt  and  myself,  by 
that  there  has  been  a  conflict  of  opinian  through  the  ages 
ttie  name  of  Diogenes  who  ariced  dilBcult  questions  and  had 
.most  peculiar  notions.  Although  I  neither  aiq;nt>ve  of  his 
^dress,  nor  address,  I  am  tncTtned  to  regard  Diogenes  as  a 
philosopher  rather  than  a  fool.  On  <xie  occasion,  he  was  at 
a  neighboring  city  in  Greece  about  the  time  of  the  axmual 
fWr.  He  obsenred  (diildren  running  around  ruJred  in  the 
in  Inclement  weather,  and  he  also  saw  prise  livestock 


car^ully  blanketed  and  housed.  This  caused  the  old  sage 
to  remark:  "In  Megara  it  is  better  to  be  a  man's  ram  than 
his  son." 

If  Diogenes  should  look  over  the  a]n>ropriation  bills  made 
by  this  house,  even  after  the  si^ndid  item  for  vocatiimal 
education  was  raised  from  7  to  14  millions,  he  might  be 
prompted  to  say.  "In  America,  it  is  better  to  be  a  man's 
prise  ram  than  his  neglected  flesh-and-blood  son." 

SAVINa    AT    TH«    SPIGOT,    AlfD — 

The  earnest  plea  of  Congressman  Lewis  of  C(dorado  for 
economy  aroused  my  interest  a  little  ^i^ille  ago.  I  wanted  to 
ask  the  gentleman  a  question,  but  he  could  not  yield.  In 
view  of  his  determination  to  get  an  appn^iriation  iton  for 
the  Oila  project  eliminated  from  this  measure,  he  no  doubt 
feels  satisfaction  for  having  saved  at  the  present  momesrt 
$1,250,000. 

Without  doubt,  the  gentlemen  will  call  his  move  economy, 
since  it  saves  an  outlay.  By  the  same  logic,  I  suppose 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  would  eoomMnise  in  his  own 
personal  affairs,  if  confronted  by  this  situation:  Suppose 
that  the  gentleman  should  be  notified  of  a  large  bequest  of 
a  million  dollars  left  him  by  a  distant  relative,  which  might 
be  his  for  the  notarizing  of  some  legal  documents,  proving 
his  relationship,  and  so  forth.  Would  not  the  gentleman 
logically  say,  "Oh,  never  mind.  I  will  save  the  $10  fees  re- 
quired for  notarizing  the  papers.  TeU  them  to  give  that 
money  to  my  nearest  neighbor." 

What  really  was  more  logical  than  the  Colorado  gentle- 
man's particular  items  of  econcuny  was  his  motive  iirompt- 
ing  the  economy.  He  begged  us  to  remember  that  this  is 
not  our  money  we  are  voting  away,  but  the  money  of  the 
American  people.  That  is  a  sobering  thought.  But  some- 
how my  mind  goes  back  to  the  Gila  project.  Tbe  saving 
which  the  gentleman  brought  about  through  eliminating 
the  Gila  project  from  this  measure  is  not  his  personal  sav- 
ing, nor  a  saving  to  the  State  of  Colorado;  it  is  a  saving. 
such  as  it  is,  to  the  American  people.  And  what  a  saving  1 
Through  the  temporary  saving  of  a  few  million  dollars,  we 
shall  effect  a  permanent  loss  to  the  whole  coimtry  of  hun- 
dreds of  m"ii"m  of  dollars.  That  is  one  brand  of  economy. 
I  sulmjit,  gentlemen,  that  that  is  not  even  in  a  class  with  the 
ancient  foolishness  covered  by  the  expression,  "saving  at 
the  spigot  and  wasting  at  the  bung." 

Is  my  meaning  entirely  clear?  Let  me  recall  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  my  frequently  made  assertions  that,  if 
we  do  not  develop  the  GUa  project,  more  than  3,000,000  acre- 
feet  of  water  annually/— water  rightfully  belonging  to  no 
American  State  other  than  Arizona — emd  all  of  the  agri- 
cultural devel<q>ment  which  such  an  amoimt  of  water  would 
make  possible  in  Tuma  County,  Ariz.,  will  be  thereby  do- 
nated to  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  With  that  amount  of  water, 
over  and  above  what  they  are  now  using.  Mexicans  can 
and  win.  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  increase  the 
value  of  lands  in  Mexico,  now  worthless,  to  the  extent  of 
from  two  hundred  millions  to  four  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars. On  the  other  hand,  a  wise  aimual  expenditure  on  our 
part,  such  as  was  provided  in  this  bill,  of  $1,250,000.  or  a 
total  of  $20,500,000,  would  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury produce  this  development  on  our  own  soil  instead  of 
donating  the  same  to  our  neis^boring  Republic.  By  elimi- 
nating the  Gila  project  we  are  "saving  at  the  spigot  and 
wasting  at  the  bung." 


A  Saggested  Substitiite  for  the  Administration 

Relief  BUI 


EXTENSION  OF  REBIARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  BACON 

OF  NBW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  20. 1937 

Mr.  BACON.    BCr.  Speaker,  on  May  11.  19S7,  there  was 
Introduced  in  Vbe  Senate  and  the  House  identical  bills  on 
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the  subject  of  rdief.  In  the  House  the  bill  is  H.  R.  7000, 
and  the  full  text  is  given  at  the  conclusion  of  this  statement. 
It  will  be  offered  as  a  suggested  substitute  for  the  adminis- 
tration reli^  bill  now  pending. 

This  proposal  follows  the  philosophy  that  the  responsibil- 
ity for  relief  decisions  and  for  relief  administration  shall  be 
returned  to  the  States  where  they  belong.  It  sets  up  a  bi- 
partisan national  relief  authority  which  shall  make  general 
relief  allocations  to  the  States,  based  upon  relative  size, 
resources,  and  needs;  requires  of  each  State  that  it  shall 
provide  at  least  25  cents  out  of  each  total  dollar  spent  for 
i^lef ;  and  leaves  to  each  State  the  decision  as  to  what  type 
of  rdief  shall  be  provided.  This  substantially  eliminates 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  and  the  duplication  and  waste  and 
political  exploitation  which  is  involved  tn  the  present  for- 
mula. It  restores  the  only  effective  restratots  which  can  ever 
hope  to  police  a  system  of  this  nature— namely,  the  power  of 
home  responsibility  and  neighborhood  opinion.  Ttuis  is 
guaranteed  a  bigger  ptapoarOon  of  each  reltef  dollar  to  tlie 
legitimate  benefldaries  of  the  relief  system.  It  still  accepts 
the  Federal  reqponsiblllty  tor  providing  the  flnanrtal  back- 
log for  primary  relief  necessities;  but  it  puts  an  end  to  Fed- 
eral experimentation  in  these  fields  and,  by  express  terms,  it 
tenninates  an  prejudice  and  favoritism  <m  account  d  race, 
rellgian,  or  politics. 

Rmdamentally,  the  intHXisal  cuts  away  from  all  the  fan- 
tastic experimental  expenditures  which  burden  reU^  v:ith 
needless  extravi«anoe.  It  estaMished  a  clean-cut  definition 
of  State  responsibility,  with  liberal  Federal  assistance.  It 
offers  the  best  assurance  that  the  largest  possfide  propor- 
Uan  of  every  relief  dollar  dmll  go  to  those  who  deserve  tL 

A  bin   (H.  R.  TOOO)    to  provide  relief,  work  relief,  and  Increue 

employment  by  graati  to  tbe  States,  TerrttorleB.  ftnd  the  Dis- 

larlct  <tf  Ocdiimbla.  and  for  otber  purpoaea 

Be  it  emaeted.  efe..  That  to  provide  reUef  and  wok  raUef  and 
to  Increaae  employment,  there  U  hereto  appioprfated  the  aum 
of  $  .  which  Bhall  be  available  for  tbe  flacal  year  endliig 

June  80.  less. 

8ec  a.  (a)   Not  mora  than  •  of  the  aum  appropriated 

by  aectton  1  ihaU  be  availaUa  for  granta-in-ald  to  States  to  aaaist 
them  in  flnaTi/Hng  and  admlnlaterlng  such  forma  of  r^lef  and 
work  relief  and  methods  of  Increasing  employment  as  may  be 
determined  upon  and  undertaken  by  them.  Slnch  amount  Shall 
be  allocated  by  the  Federal  Belief  Board  (hereinafter  esUbUahed) . 
with  the  approval  of  the  Prealdent.  among  the  several  States 
upon  the  basis  of  the  Board's  flndingw  and  eonduskms  with  reqtect 
to  the  facts  ocmcemlng  and  weight  to  be  given  to  unemployment 
and  living  costs  tn,  and  population  and  financial  resources  of, 
the  several  States.  Not  more  than  IS  percent  of  au^  amount 
shall  be  paid  to  any  State. 

(b)  The  sum  allocated  to  a  State  under  aubaectlan  (a)  shall 
be  paid  quarterly  by  order  of  the  Federal  Belief  Board  to  the 
State  If — 

(1)  The  Governor  (or  in  the  case  at  the  DIatrlet  of  CMumbla. 
the  District  Commlaaloners)  hsa  certified  to  the  Federal  Btilaf 
Board  that  there  has  been  established  a  board  of  relief  trustees 
In  such  State,  the  membership  of  which  la  not  oompoeed  solely 
d  individuals  who  are  members  at  the  same  pcditleal  party,  and 
that  su<di  board  haa  the  power  and  duty  of  reeelvlng  aad  dls- 
biirslng  simis  which  may  be  granted  such  State  under  this 
aectloD! 

(3)  Tbe  State  board  has  eertlfled  to  the  Federal  BeUef  Board 
that  the  State,  or  Ita  aubdMakma,  or  both,  have  provklad,  or  are 
prqiwred  to  provide,  an  amount  equal  to  not  lass  thaa  S3H 
percent  of  the  amount  allocated  to  it  under  this  aection  for  relief, 
work  relief,  or  methods  of  Increasing  employment;  and 

(8)  Hie  State  board  haa  agreed  to  fumlah  to  the  Federal  Relief 
Board  swdi  reporta  (respecting  the  admialstratlan  of  the  xtilef. 
work  relief.  <ar  methoda  of  Increaalng  enqAoyment  with  rsapect. 
to  which  funds  allocated  to  the  State  under  this  section  are 
used).  In  such  form  and  containing  sudi  Information  as  the 
Federal  Relief  Board  may  from  time  to  time  require,  and  to 
comply  with  such  provisions  as  the  Federal  BeUef  Board  may 
from  time  to  Ume  find  necessary  to  aasuro  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  such  reporta. 

(c)  If  the  Ftoderal  Bdlef  Board  finds  that  any  part  of  an 
amount  granted  to  a  State  under  this  section  haa  been  diverted 
to  a  puzpoee  not  reaaonably  within  the  puipoae  of  fumlahli^ 
relief,  wortc  relief,  or  Increasing  employment,  or  that  mora  than 
IS  percent  of  the  amount  devoted  to  such  pmposes  haa  been 
expended  out  of  gnmto  under  thla  aection.  the  amount  of  future 
grants  to  be  made  to  the  State  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amoimt  the  Board  determlnee  has  been  diverted  or 
the  amount  the  Board  deterailnes  to  be  watSx  excess. 

(d>  me  Federal  Belief  Board  shaU  allocata.  out  of  tba  som 

^>eclfled  In  subsectl<m  (a) ,  such  sums  aa  It  deems  necessaiy  on  the 

basis  of  the  needs  of  Puerto  Rlco^  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
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canal  Zone  tor  rdlef ,  work  relief,  and  lnes«aalng  empioymant. 
Such  sums  ahall  be  expended  aa  the  Board  preacrlbea  aa  neoeasary 
for  such  puxjKiaea  and  aubject  to  such  requbement.  tt  any,  aa  the 
Board  may  preacrtbe  for  ooatxfbutlon  toy  the  poeieaaonB  to  siMih 

Sac.  3.  Not  mora  than  8100.000,000  of  the  aum  appropriated  by 
section  1  Shan  be  available  to  enable  the  Federal  Btilef  Board,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Prestdemt.  In  Ita  dleeretlon  and  on  Ita  order,  to 
make  such  granta  or  loans  to  States  aa  It  daema  ngirwaaary  la  order 
to  meet  eatraordlnary  and  unforsaeaa  energmelaa,  aad  auch 
granta  or  loans  shall  be  made  without  regard  to  tbe  ptovlalans  of 
section  2.  The  sum  q>eclfied  in  this  section  shall  alao  be  availaUe 
for  an  administrative  exptuata  of  the  United  Stotaa  In  eaixylag  out 
tbe  provlskms  of  iwtlflB  2  and  thla  satlkai. 

Sac.  4.  (a)  Then  Is  hereby  established  the  Federal  Bellaf  Board 
whl^  BhaJl  be  composed  ca  three  members  i^^xilnted  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  coneent  of  the  Senate.  MM 
more  than  two  of  the  membera  of  the  Board  shaU  be  "*—"**—  of 
the  aame  potttlcal  party,  and  the  Prealdent  ahall  deslcnafe  one  of 
the  membezB  aa  chairman.  Bach  mrmbcr  ahall  receive  a  aalsjy  at 
the  rate  of  flOjOOO  per  annum. 

(b)  Ttom  Board  ahaU  have  the  power  and  duty  of  carrying  out 
sections  2  and  8  of  this  act.  and  aueh  powers  and  ilulMis  shatt  be 
exerdaed  under  the  direction  and  aubjaet  to  the  approval  of 
the  Prealdent. 

(e)  The  Board  Is  authorised  to  mate  aoeh  eKpendlturaa  and. 
aubject  to  the  elvU-eervloe  laws  and  rtriaa  and  ragulatlona  made 
thereunder  and  the  Claastflratton  Act  of  1028.  aa  amended,  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  campensatlon  of  such  oOoers  and  employees 
aa  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  tto  powers  and  duties. 

Sac.  6.  Any  person  who  knowingly  makea  any  falae  statement 
tn  connaetion  with  aeeurlng  a  grant  or  kion  or  waking  any 
report  or  furnishing  any  Information  under  eectlon  2  or  8.  or 
who  aollclta  or  receives  political  contributions  from  any  person 
who  directly  or  Indirectly  receives  any  part  of  a  grant  or  loan 
made  under  aeetfam  2  or  8,  or  any  poaon  who^  In  adaolnlstertng 
any  such  grant  or  loan,  discriminates  agalaat  any  peraon  on  ae^ 
count  of  smce.  religion,  or  political  afllllation  shall,  on  oonvlotlon 
thereof,  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  fined  not  mora 
than  $2,000  or  imprtscmed  not  mora  than  1  year,  or  both.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  eectlon.  trndi  paymaut  made  toy  a  State  to 
mhith  a  grant  or  loan  haa  been  oaade  tmder  aactifon  2  or  8  for 
relief,  work  relief,  or  increasing  employment  ahall  be  considered 
to  consist  tme-fonrth  of  funds  of  the  State  and  thrse-fonrtha 
of  funda  of  the  United  States. 

SBC  6.  Thera  Is  hereby  appropriated  the  auoa  of  %10JtOtifiOO 
which  ahall  be  available  for  carrying  out  during  the  fiacal  year 
ending  June  30,  1938.  tbe  provisions  of  written  contracta  made 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act  under  authority 
of  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1985,  or  the  Bater- 
geney  BeU^  Appropriatton  Act  of  1086.  &coept  the  auBM  appro- 
priated imder  thla  section,  no  part  of  the  sums  appropriated  un- 
der this  act  ShaU  be  available  for  carrying  out  such  acta.  No 
contoaet  shall  be  entered  Into  under  such  iBt  at  lUS  or  1888  after 
ttie  date  of  the  enactment  of  thla  act. 

Sac.  7.  As  uaed  In  this  act  tbe  term  "State"  maana  the  asseral 
States,  Alaska.  Hawaii,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sac.  8.  This  act  may  be  dted  as  the  Belief  Apptoprlatlon  Act 
at  1087. 


Yocatioml  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  W.  CREAL 

OF  8XMTUCKT 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thttnday.  Maty  20, 1937 

Mr.  CRBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  enacted,  tbia  propnaed 
ampndmftnt  lor  vocational  education  is.  in  my  Jadgnifnt, 
capabli*  of  producing  more  far-reaching  benefldal  results 
tban  any  item  in  this  voluminous  MIL 

The  course  of  study  in  high  school  and  college  has  mndi 
that  could  be  eliminated  without  material  loss.  Tbe  orig- 
inal ohJections  in  days  gone,  hy  those  not  in  sympathy  with 
collegiate  work,  was  that  so  many  things  were  taugbt  in 
which  tbe  average  man  could  see  no  real  connection  with 
practical  business  and  life  occupations. 

There  exists  yet  a  large  amount  of  material  In  ooUcca 
work  which  when  learned  has  no  purpose  exce^  to  be  able 
to  teach  it  to  someone  else.  So  *  large  number  of  things 
are  taught  and  learned  for  tbe  sole  purpose  of  *^>»r^hing  jt 
to  someone  else  but  no  one  ever  applies  it  to  the  methods  of 
business  or  ever  uses  it  in  the  practical  ISelds.  of  like  work. 

The  vocational-educational  work  teaches  that  which  is 
not  only  educational  but  is  helpful  in  making  a  success  of 
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■B  ooeiqMitlon.  It  popularises  an  edncatlan  by  demonstra- 
tion of  knowledge  aoQUired.  GMrls  irbose  Uf  e  work  is  to  te 
tiM  bead  of  a  heme  need  domfrtlr.  science,  kltcbcn  eoon- 
omy,  and  ability  to  properly  manage  a  home,  whether  done 
by  hendf  or  by  servants  under  her  direction,  far  more  than 
she  needs  to  know  a  dead  language  that  wUl  be  deader  sttU 
when  school  days  are  over. 

HOW  many  of  you  fellow  meinlwis  have  ever  been  able 
to  ap^  in  business,  in  lawsuits,  on  the  farm,  or  in  your 
work  beiv  that  algebraic  theorem  that  the  ''square  of  the 
•am  of  two  quantities  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  first 
pioi  twice  the  product  of  the  first  by  the  second,  plus  the 
square  of  the  second*^  ^         ^  ^_, 

A  dty  school  superintendent  once  told  me  he  contacted 
10  of  the  most  sucoessful  business  and  professional  men  of 
his  dty  and  asked  them  what  aid  in  finding  the  greatest 
common  divisor  had  been  to  them  and  that  only  one  of 
thfw*  knew  it  was  something  about  arithmetic. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  curriculum  of  hii^  school  and 
coOege  take  on  more  practical  things,  and  time  and  public 
opinkm  will  eventitfJly  force  a  revision.  The  boy  who  ez- 
peets  to  become  a  farmer  should  know  more  of  scientlfie 
facts  about  seed.  soil,  and  blood  lines  of  stock  than  he 
iif»5f«vf  about  French.  The  county  agent's  work;  the  4-H 
dub:  the  cooking,  canning,  and  sewing  clubs  an  enable 
these  students  to  put  their  newly  acquired  learning  to  a 
practical  use  in  their  own  homes  when  they  have  one.  They 
pass  it  on  to  their  children  snd  children's  children — the 
benefits  never  cease. 

We  appropriate  money  for  relief  in  various  forms,  out 
outside  of  ten^Mrary  emergency  there  is  nothing  that  goes 
on  from  that  to  enrich  other  generations. 

What  is  more  absurd  than  for  a  giri  in  an  humble  home, 
who  is  destined  to  work  for  a  living,  that  cannoi  cook  or 
sew.  to  spend  2  or  4  years  reading  Caesar,  or  studying  Greek 
f^fymt^y  or  a  boy.  having  no  definite  ideas  of  the  differ- 
ence between  scrub  and  purebred  poultry  or  livestockT 
mwt  learn  that  back  at  home  from  parents  or 
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But  what  About  the  parent  that  does  not  know,  etthert 
Then  where  is  that  stadent  to  get  the  necessary  inf  ormation 
if  not  at  some  schod?  The  old  scfaod  course  was  made  as 
tt  an  students  were  to  be  foreign  diplomats  or  ladies  of  the 
court.  But  at  last,  hi  this  late  hoar,  there  has  come  the 
zealiaation  that  if  education  is  to  pay  for  its  Iceep  It  must 
have  more  practical  things  for  the  minions  of  people  who 
are  to  lead  average  practical  lives.  This  arm  of  the  work  is 
Hie  one  that  needs  encouragement.  Who  can  gage  the  end 
of  the  good  effects  of  this  appropriation  that  wiU  be  felt  by 
ddldicn  yet  unlMmT  Some  schools  have  such  vrark,  and 
ollieis  needing  tt  are  anadous  to  have  tt 

The  vocational  educational  work  is  not  for  frills,  or  orna- 
nent;  It  to  for  those  boys  and  girls  who  wIU  be  the  con- 
stmettve,  piogiessive  workers  in  the  business  life  of 
tonorrow.  that  make  up  that  great  mass  of  producers,  the 
nit  of  the  earth,  and  the  bulwark  of  the  Nation. 

It  should  be  weU  remembered  that  while  the  country  is 
dotted  with  ooUeges  and  universities,  yet  only  a  smaU  per- 
ent  of  the  Americans  ever  attend  any  schod  except  the 
local  sdfeods.  There  Is  sametfamg  in  the  program  of  a  gen- 
eral fiMmt****  that  hdps  those  who  are  to  be  business  and 
prafesstonal  people.  There  should  be  something  in  such 
Tr»»«wii«  to  bdp  the  masses  better  their  work  whidi  they  are 
to  fdlow  in  hfe. 

The  State  sdiod  funds  are  not  sufficient  tar  this  work, 

and  ttie  only  way  It  could  be  done  from  State  schod  funds 

would  be  In  a  redaction  of  salary  of  the  rural  sdiod 

teadierSi  and  this  is  already  too  low  and  Should  not  be 

-fttrttw  rednoed—tt  ahonU  be  increased  Instead. 

m  the  amdety.  due  to  necessity,  to  famish  this  vocational 
Z  Imx  further  inroads  in  the  funds  allotted  roral 
Tins,  while  supporting  a  good  cause  in  providing 
HdB  meaas  for  vocational  education,  we  are  protecting  the 
I  nnl  tsMtasx^  nlaiy  at  the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERRON  PEARSON 

OF  TENKBSSES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  20, 1937 

ICr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  much  interested 
In  the  adoptisn  of  the  pending  amendment  to  the  Interior 
appnqxrlation  biU  which  wlU  make  ample  provision  for  car- 
lylng  on  the  vocational  educational  work  throughout  the 
country  under  the  Oeorge-EUzey  and  the  Oeorge-Deen  Acts 
of  Congress,  and  hope  that  it  wiU  be  adopted. 

I  realize  that  the  increase  which  is  aslced  for  is  not  in  line 
with  the  economy  pn^ram  which  the  administration  is  now 
launching,  and  in  which  I  heartily  concur,  but  I  think  there 
are  many  other  instances  where  foolish  expenditures  are 
being  authorized  and  made  and  in  which  economy  could 
have  been  practiced,  and  I  do  not  favor  exercising  an  eccm- 
omy  which  would  curtail  a  most  beneficial  agency  being  con- 
ducted under  Qovermnent  supervision.  After  all,  the  in- 
crease which  is  being  required  in  this  appnqpriation  is  com- 
paratively smaU.  I  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  observe 
for  myself  the  wonderful  woric  which  is  being  done  throui^ 
the  vocational  educational  organisation,  and  happen  to 
know  something  of  its  present  and  future  needs.  I  felt  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  in  its  wisdom  and  f  atr- 
ness.  would  accede  to  the  demands  of  so  many  of  us  who 
appeared  before  the  *v«ww>«*«:**  in  sunxirt  d  this  proposal 
and  thereby  save  us  the  embarrassment  d  having  to  go 
contrary  to  their  recommendations  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
I  beUeve  that  every  member  d  the  committee  Is  in  sym- 
pathy with  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  but  fed  that  tt  Is  their 
duty  to  make  an  honest  effort  to  economise  and  are  there- 
fore foregoing,  with  sacrifice,  an  apportunlty  to  make  a 
recommendation  in  accordance  with  their  personal  f edinga 
and  convictions. 

If  this  amendment  is  not  adopted  it  wm  mean  that  the 
vocational  wwk  in  every  State  d  the  XThion  win  be  ham- 
pered and  curtailed  to  the  extent  that  it  cannot  render 
maximum  benefits.  I  think  this  would  be  a  calamity  and 
the  Congress  should  not  permit  it  to  occur. 

Considering  the  situation  from  the  standpoint  d  the 
needs  d  my  own  State  it  is  not  amiss  for  me  to  can  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  156  high  schools  in  whldi 
are  enro^Vd  large  groups  d  boys  from  farms  who  are 
damoring  for  the  vocational  work  but  cannot  obtain  tt 
under  xnesent  amvopriations;  only  56  d  the  3S9  hlib 
schools  in  ttie  State  now  offer  courses  in  vocational  home 
economics.  AU  d  them  offer  a  course  d  some  kind  but 
many  d  them  are  maimed  by  teachers  lacking  in  training 
and  equipment.  In  industrial  work  practically  no  ooorses. 
other  than  a  few  in  building  trades,  are  offered  outside  the 
largest  dties  and  many  groiQis  even  in  the  dties  cannot  be 
reached. 

The  demand  for  new  txaintng  centers  is  far  In  excess  of 
funds  available.  Sixty  communities  have  applied  for 
teachers  d  agriculture  and  about  the  same  number  for 
teachers  d  home  economics.  In  many  d  the  schools  In 
which  these  training  courses  are  being  offered  they  are  not 
atrie  to  carry  on  programs  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  d 
the  communities  served.  The  classes  are  too  large  for  the 
fj*a<»hiwy  force  and  it  has  resolved  itself  into  mass  Instruc- 
tion  rather  than  individual  and  personal  training.  A  re- 
cent survey  d  the  State  shows  that  more  farm  yoaths  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  25  are  out  of  schod  than  there 
are  in  schod  and  comparatively  few  d  these  have  ever 
enjoyed  any  occupational  training.  Only  about  16.000  d 
the  1308,420  on  farms  in  my  State  have  been  reached  In 

Another  50.000  have  been  rendered  in- 
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dividual  services  but  such  services  are  entirely  too  limited 
to  serve  their  real  needs.  Only  about  3  percent  d  the  home- 
makers  d  the  State  are  being  reached  in  organized  in- 
struction, and  the  situation  in  industry  is  Uttie,  if  any. 
better.  It  appears  that  this  is  about  aD  that  can  be  done 
under  present  appropriations  and  ff  this  work  is  to  be  ex- 
panded and  carried  into  the  communities  where  it  is  so 
badly  needed  funds  must  be  provided  for  that  purpose. 

I  fWwir  thai  my  district  has  more  vocational  training 
courses  being  ofl^ered  than  any  other  dtotrict  m  the  State, 
aynl  yet  there  are  now  18  communities  aslttng  for  teachers 
and  eqaipment  to  carry  on  such  course  in  tiielr  schools. 
These  reqoests  come  from  comanmities  popidated  with  boys 
and  gh>ls  iKbo  need  this  eduearidos.  and  in  many  mstancee 
unless  their  can  obtain  vocational  training  throu^  this  plan 
they  WiU  Ukely  never  have  an  oppiu'tunity  to  do  so. 

I  am  coBvinoed  from  way  observation  of  the  work  irtiich 
is  being  done  through  the  George-Deen  Act  It  is  bringing 
benefits  to  those  who  need  It  the  most  and  every  dollar 
apivoiniated  and  expended  is  an  investmeiU  in  manhood, 
womanhood,  and  citizenship. 

AU  d  us  have  seen  funds  appropriated  by  tbUs  Govern- 
ment for  emergency  purposes  wasted  in  many  ways,  but  I 
dare  say  no  one  will  make  the  statement  that  any  of  the 
money  heretofore  appropriated  for  vocational  education  has 
been  wasted;  but  anyone  who  knows  tiie  facts  is  ready  to 
testify  that  the  funds  have  been  well  and  wisely  used  for 
the  upbuilding  of  farm  and  industrial  comnumities  which 
are  now  better  places  In  whldi  to  live  as  a  result  of  the 
work  done  among  the  youth  d  those  communities,  giving 
them  an  opportunity  to  take  their  proper  places  as  dtiaens 
and  leaders. 

I  sincere  urge  the  membership  d  the  House  to  lend  its 
smwort  to  this  amendment  and  thereby  have  a  part  in 
the  continuation  and  expansion  d  this  great  educational 
progranL 


Unjast  Attacks  on  IrrisratkNi— Western  States 
Contribute  to  Ehtire  Nation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  COLDEN 

OF  CALIFQRNIA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESBNTATIVES 
Thursday,  Ifay  ZO,  1937 

Mr.  COLEffiN.  lifr.  Speaker,  certain  RepuUlcan  Members 
from  New  York  and  Penn^lvania  never  raise  an  opportuni^ 
to  attack  reclamation  and  irrigatkm  in  the  11  Western 
States.  Although  the  larger  part  d  the  mcmey  for  these 
projects  comes  not  from  the  National  Tteasury  but  Ttam  the 
sale  d  pubUc  lands  and  leases  in  the  territory  mvetved.  and 
these  projects  repay  their  cost  over  a  period  ot  years,  yet 
this  does  not  i»T>tect  them  from  these  unfair  assatdts. 

When  you  stop  to  consider  the  bHIlons  d  dollars  that  have 
been  contributed  to  the  banks,  insurance  rontpanim.  the 
steel,  the  cool,  and  num^ous  other  industries  of  these  two 
great  Eastern  States,  3^e«i  would  be  indined  to  think  that 
these  facts  woidd  be  taken  into  constderation.  While  the 
Federal  Government  does  not  spend  mcxiey  for  reclamation 
and  irrigation  in  New  York  and  Pem^sylvania.  yet  It  does 
spend  millions  upon  millions  annually  for  the  improvement 
of  rivers  and  harbors,  for  flood  control,  for  the  navy  jrards 
at  Brooklyn  and  Philadelphia,  and  the  ara<lBniy  at  West 
Point.  The  11  Western  States  pay  their  vropottLaa  to  all 
these.  To  the  western  Memliers  the  attitude  d  these  oppo- 
nents appears  to  be  provincial  and  blind  to  the  national 
interest. 

THS  WEST  ▲  QOOO   CU8TOMSB 

CaUfomia  in  botidins  its  famous  bridges  at  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland,  consumed  raiUloas  d  pounds  at  sted  from  the 
Industries  d  the  East.   Los  Angeles  has  bought  hmidieds  d 


miles  of  oopDcr  wire  and  also  thousands  d  sted  standards 
for  its  power  transmission  and  distribution  lines  from  the 
eastern  industries.  Most  d  the  appliances  and  equipment 
used  in  the  building  d  the  bay-distrlet  Mdges.  d  the 
Boulder  Dam  transmission  llBe.  and  d  the  metropditan 
water  district  aqueduct  and  the  AB-Amwican  Canal,  cune 
from  the  East.  Tremendous  investment  has  been  made  In 
drills  and  excavation  machinery  in  building  the  great  tun- 
nels and  cuials  from  PEti^er  Dam  to  Uie  eonst  dties. 

California  is  a  vainsMe  consumer  d  the  flovr  and  other 
cereals,  the  bacon,  the  ham,  and  the  bed  d  the  Middle- 
West.  California  and  the  11  Western  States  hMW  a  puichafr" 
ing  power  above  tiiat  d  the  average  ttiroo^hout  the  entire 
country.  Complaint  has  been  made  by  the  gentlemen  from 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  conceming  agricultural  com- 
petitlDn  front  tiiese  Western  States. 

TBB   TMWftriT    V4IXXT   MX  WMMMWIM 

Let  us  take  the  LaH>erial  Valley  in  southern  California  aa 
an  example.  One  d  the  chief  exports  from  this  district  li 
the  wtater  vegetables  ttiat  find  a  place  on  the  dining-room ' 
tables  ef  our  eastern  friends.  Do  they  wish  to  be  deprived 
d  the  lettuce,  d  the  radishes,  the  tomatoes,  the  earty  caata- 
kmp.  or  the  vegetrides  from  sonthem  California?  We  be- 
Ueve that  these  products  contribute  to  the  health,  the  eom> 
fort,  and  the  pleasure  d  those  who  consume  them  in  the 
Eastern  States.  Rdoence  has  heok  made  to  the  cotton 
growing  d  seutiiem  Cabf emta  and  Ariaana.  This  cotton 
is  of  the  long-staple  variety  and  competes  with  imported 
cotton  from  Egypt  It  does  not  to  any  great  extent  compete 
with  the  cotton  d  the  South. 

Somethhig  was  said  on  the  floor  d  the  House  conceminc 
tile  field  d  private  enterprise  in  irrlgntion.  Private  enter- 
prise does  devekH)  the  projects  that  are  easily  financed.  Thi4 
has  occurred  all  through  tho  irrigated  lection  d  the  country, 
but  there  are  much  larger  projects  where  tt»  capital  In- 
volved is  d  a  considerable  amount  and  where  it  is  very 
difflcidt  for  private  enterprise  to  finance.  Ben  la  whoe  the 
Bureau  d  Reclamation  steps  in.  ; 

A  HAvm  voB  ■nowomc 


The  fertile  valleys  d  the  11 
afford  a  happy  and  prosperous  refuge  fbr  thousands  d 
worthy  dtizens  who  have  fled  from  th«  congested  slums  d 
the  Eastern  cities  or  have  been  driven  by  rttossalty  from 
impoverished  and  eroded  farms.  These  irrigated  lands  af- 
ford a  new  life  and  new  hope  to  the  modem  pilgrims  seeking 
a  new  oi^xirtunlty.  These  idooeers  move  westward  wtth  the 
mardi  d  time  and  civilization  and  are  fallowing  ttie  courage- 
ous exaeaple  d  the  early  settlers  who  laid  tite  fosudation  d 
those  industrial  empires  whose  short-sii^tted  MSmbers  of 
Congress  now  moan,  lament^  and  begnide  the 
d  ttie  gnat  West  1^  irrigation  and  redaawtfett. 
axr  THx  KAXioKAi#  voMPaaa 


The  viewpohrt  d  our  opponents  appsar  to  be 
rather  than  national.  TV)  a  limited  degree  it  may  be  true 
that  these  projects  are  local,  but  they  have  ib  very  valuable 
naUmial  aspect  because  these  piojects  to  a  gnat  extent 
afford  scqpeiior  fruits  and  vegetaUes  fbr  the  tuueuBieis  d 
the  East,  and  furthermore,  afford  a  very  valasUe  market  fbr 
the  multiple  products  d  the  industriaUsed  States,  which 
particularly  inchides  New  York  and  Feonsyhfaala. 

Ifr.  Speaker,  I  appeal  to  my  benitfited  ooBeagnes  to 
broaden  their  vision  and  to  apea,  their  minds  to  theee  great 
prccieets  in  the  progressive  Western  States.  We;  too^  are  a 
port  d  Ihis  grand  country  and  we  are  makiac  a  jost  een- 
Lrlliutiua  to  the  growth  and  development  d  this  great  Ra- 
tion. We  are  membos  d  this  sisterhood  d  Stntas  and  wo 
resent  the  Imptiratlnn  that  we  are  stcpdnfldren  of  the  older 
Commonwealths.  We  but  request  that  consideration  wfaidi 
is  legally,  morally,  and  economically  ours.  The  results  from 
the  Boulder.  Roosevelt.  Codidge,  and  other  dams  in  con- 
verting the  desert  into  f roitfd  Adds  and  happy  and  prosper- 
ous American  homes  refute  the  opposition  and  afford  an 
unanswoable  argument  to  every  witness  at 
mental  enterptlsea. 
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The  Presideiif  8  Court  Proposal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KKNTUCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thmradag,  Mav  2$  Oeoiaaiive  dag  of  Thmnday,  Mat  i3) » 1937 

nADSO  ADDBXBB  BT  PROP.  BOSOOB  T.  tfilPPKH  DBJVK^P 
AT   mm    ZHNNXB    OP    TES    NATIOHAL    LAWTXBS'    OUILD. 
T08K  CaXT.  APBIL  80.  1987 


Ur.  BARKLE7.  Mr.  Prealdmt.  I  aak  imanimoas  conaent 
to  luive  printed  In  fbe  Raoon  a  radio  address  relative  to 
the  President's  Court  proposal,  dellyered  at  tbe  dinner  of 
the  National  Lawyers'  OuOd  in  New  York  City  on  Friday. 
April  30.  by  Prof.  Roscoe  T.  Steffen.  of  the  Yale  Ism  SchooL 
TbBK  »r«"ir  no  oh^ection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
priDted  in  the  Raooao,  as  fcdlows: 

r  ItoMtBiMtar.  Jades  Devaney.  ladlea.  and  gentlemen,  iw^we 

'neTtng  the  doee  of  the  thlfd  moxith  of  detete  on  the  Preal- 

dent's  Court  pr^ossL  Svery  nook  and  eranny  of  the  subject  has 
eEfdotedT  llie  writings  of  our  most  revered  ancestars  ha^e 
ssaidied  painstakingly,  and  they  have  been  called  upon  to 

^^  ^^nr^t  for  and  same  against  the  piauo— and  some  I  fear  on 

both  titles  of  the  Issue. 

Although  the  propoaal  Is  enttrdy  constitutional — ^no  one  has 
ever  had  any  real  doubts  on  that  soote— althou^  it  is  designed 
simply  to  encourage  an  orderly  retirement  plan  for  the  Court — 
tfftT»f^t«g  which  no  one  sertouSly  doubts  has  been  long  needed — 
ffn*,  although  retirement  at  70.  tf  the  Justice  has  already  served 
10  vwrs  or  more  on  the  Court.  Is  admitted  by  an  to  be  fair  and 
rsasonsfiis  sflH.  notwtthstandlnc  an  this,  the  bare  suggeaMon  of 
a  crtttelam  of  the  Oupteme  Court  has  been  so  charged  with  emo- 
tion and  so  overlain  in  the  minds  of  many  people  with  partisan 
fading  and  misconception  that  It  has  been  difllcult  for  them  to 
^itfi^aui^  the  plan  calmly,  or  In  sosae  cases  to  consider  it  at  aU. 
m  the  mtate  at  many  people  the  Court  has  become  a  sacred  insti- 
tution, not  to  be  queeUoned  by  ordinary  mortals,  which  in  itself 
Is  a  ■«g«*i  t**^  a  dangerous  situation  has  come  about.  I  feel  that 
the  PreeldeBt  is  to  be  commended  for  not  having  thrown  his  sug- 
■Mtton  Into  the  huily  buily  at  the  last  campaign  It  Is  one  de- 
swlag  of  a  fair,  lacmaitlal.  and  unhuzrtsd  debate. 

At  the  canter  oCtte  oontroversy  is  fear,  genuine  on  the  part  of 
sdoM.  but  Himnstiil  an  the  port  cf  a  great  many;  fear  that  the 
■SMoaal  wai  luiiiiMfclSij  ehaafs  our  fona  of  govsmment;  that  it 
irtU  be  a  iint  stay  toward  eseetittve  dictatorship.    Of  course,  no 

— --  — -  — Mident  wlstaeo  to  become  a  dictator,  and  no 

says  that  tbe  ■oropeaa  dletatorshlpa  came 
.And  wl^  ttaa  ntfremsnt  of  one  or 
e<  70.  should  have  any 

__ jolalid  Ottti    OartaiBly  ao 

awloMly  doatots  that  the  ProaidnCasttMr  toy  and  with  ttead- 
rtmvlmB  tsnsls,  saa  aad  win  anreHofis  eonstttutloaal  fnae- 

wlM  an  tuUy  as  aMa  and  eoosBlea- 
tta.    Aad.  1  flMf  say.  fully  as  lada- 

thal  m&y  trooblM  BMOt  eppoaeata  of  ttaa  plan  la  the 
-  m  ilatmii  which  hava  basn  taild  ttaooostt- 

^   wm  too  louad  upon  rusamlnstlMi  toy  a  new 

OMVt  to  bt  «tttto  wtthJa  ttao  tooUe  taw.  Zt^wpuld  asim  now,  la 
nm  of  nm  mm  dsoMoas  of  ttao  Court,  that  BMrt  of  the  jrew 
Bool  Isao  iBvolldatad  lofll  year,  and  aaado  a  polltlaal  Imm  to  dtf a^ 
ttaa  pnoaal  admlnlomtlon  taol  fall,  are  fully  ooaotttutlonaL 
OMtlas  wtae  f  sor  oueh  aa  outeooM  eonvtot  ttaaaaalvoa  of  two  thlupi, 
Mid  ttaay  eoanot  too  pioad  of  eltta«.   In  tbo  flnt  plaoa.  ttaoy  display 

-.   •-  -^  ^-le  nenassaiT  nttitnaas  nf  the  Jwlgmant 

aad  toy  ao  dolag  ttasy  go  a  long  way  to 
10  agalnol  ttaa  laissnl  Court,  to  asy  that  tta  Judgmenta 
polittcaL    m  &a  aaoond  plaoa,  they  show  UtUe  confl- 
la  «M  abttlty  of  ttaa  aieeled  rnreesntattvao  of  tbe  people  to 
BMB  atatolsa  la  the  puhUe  welfare,    ft  woold  senn  that  it  is  theee 
people  wtao  would  Itte  to  sse  our  tradttlonal  fonn.of  government 
ifY  -y-m^    rbansod.  that  Is,  from  one  havlsg  three  rqwriH  branctaea 
to  one  whsrs  the  Judicial  brands  la  domlnaat  and  holds  oOce  for 
Hie.  or  uBta  anoOier  ujnsenstlve  Pusirtsnt  la  deeted. 
It  fti  taV&  time  that  the  aven^  votar  ahould  know  exactly  what 
been  happonlng  la  hie  courta.    Wok  a  generation  aad  more  the 
erne  Court  haa  been  sharply  divided  in  the  degree  of  tcderanoe 
whldi  It  has  viewed  the  eftarta  of  the  people  through  their 
Isglsbukurastoaolvetlidr  own  proUsma,  aad  in  their  own  way.    Tbe 
court  haa  atao  been  shaiply  divided  la  ita  economle  viewpoint,  a 
namw  majority  whldi  has  nung  on  through  aU  theee  years  beliw 
lateat  on  freeing  bustness  from  any  Qovemment  control  which  n 
adgtat  ttiak  uiwlialialila,    No  ene  dlqmtea  theee  propceltlonB  to- 
day.   Indeed.  It  has  been  {dam  to  evetyosie  that  the  Jttstlosa  have 
their  retlremenia  ao  to  make  ao  sure  aa  poaslbis  that  new 
a  would  share  the  personal  vlewa  of  the  retiring  membora. 
ta  art  the  natural  os«w  of  tlilnga;  this  la  pomioa    Ttaatttaa 

upon  ftao  pcortaoo  of  ttaa 


VHlilshiie  tn  recent  3rears  admits  of  no  doubt.  Words  of  the  Oon- 
etttutlon  bave  been  given  meanings  never  mtentded  by  the  fcre- 
fathem  In  order  that  the  econooiic  views  of  the  ocoservatlve  ma- 
lortty  should  prevail,  depreaslans  and  a  changed  national  viewpoint 
to  the  ccmtemry  notwithstanding.  Indeed,  it  can  fairly  be  charged 
*t*»t  tt  was  this  interference  on  tbe  part  of  the  Court,  preventing, 
aa  it  did.  any  adeqiiatft  control  of  business  or  protection  for  the 
working  population,  which  made  this  depression  the  sharpest  In  the 
history  of  the  coiintry. 

The  coutioversy  over  the  minimum-wage  laws  wfll  IHuslarmte  my 
point.  Why  did  the  Court  hold  the  statute  unconstitutional  In 
Adktna  V.  Chadren'$  HotpUalT  The  majority  said  that  the  statute 
InfrGiged  the  fifth  amendment.  In  that  it  took  liberty  and  property 
without  due  process  of  law.  What  was  the  Uberty  or  property 
being  taken?  The  Court  said  It  was  the  right  of  employeee  to 
work  toi  lees  than  a  living  wage.  Where  did  it  get  this  meaning 
for  the  words  of  the  fifth  amendment?  The  fact  is  that  it  made  It 
iu>  out  of  whole  cloth,  for  when  the  words  "due  process"  were  used 
by  the  forefathers,  as  part  of  the  people's  Bill  of  Rights,  they  meant 
simply  due  procedinv  according  to  the  usage  and  practice  of  the 
country.  Tbey  had  meant  nothing  else  since  the  time  of  King 
John.  There  is  no  quMtlon  that  the  Court  in  Its  use  of  the  due- 
process  datiae  has  trespassed  gravely  upon  the  provtnoe  of  the 
legislature.  The  Court  has  now  admittMl  as  mu^  by  Its  recent 
dedsioQ  overruling,  by  a  5-to-4  vote,  the  Adkins  decision  and  sus- 
taining the  Washington  stetute. 

The  minimum-wage  cases  are  but  one  Ulustratlcm  of  what  has 
been  happening  generally.  So  long  ago  as  the  Lochner  case,  decided 
In  1005,  when  the  Court  held  that  New  York  might  not  provide  a 
eo-hour  week  for  bakeshop  employees,  ICr.  Justice  Holmes  said: 
"This  case  was  decided  upon  an  economic  theory  which  a  large  part 
of  the  country  does  not  entertain."  And  some  years  later,  again 
speaking  of  the  Court's  distortion  of  the  due-process  clause:  "As 
the  decisions  now  stand,  I  see  hardly  any  limit  but  the  sky  to 
the  invalidating  of  those  rights  (of  the  Stetes)  If  they  lu4>pen  to 
strike  a  majority  of  this  Covirt  as  f  ch*  any  reason  undesirable."  Ob- 
viously the  matter  has  gone  far  beyond  the  point  where  it  can  now 
be  corrected  by  constitutional  amendment — unless,  indeed,  the 
amendment  were  simply  to  provide  that  the  Court  Should  again 
return  to  Ite  Judicial  function. 

Now.  I  am  insensible  to  the  point  that  no  Judge  ever  lived  who 
cculd  decide  a  case  entirely  free  from  social  and  economic  predi- 
lections. But  I  do  insist  upon  the  point  that  the  thing  Is  a  matter 
of  degree,  and  that  the  Ck)urt  in  recent  years  has  so  far  allowed 
Ite  economic  views  to  intrude  upon  its  deliberations  that  they  have 
at  times  obscured  the  plain  words  of  the  Constitution.  As  Mr. 
Justice  Stone  said  in  the  triple  A  case,  "Courts  are  not  the  only 
agency  of  government  that  must  be  assumed  to  have  capacity  to 
govern  *  *  *.  language,  even  of  a  constitution,  may  mean 
what  it  says." 

The  thing  comes  down  to  this,  the  Court  was  never  Intended  to 
be  a  legislative  body.  Yfben  the  point  came  up  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  It  was  expresidy  denied  any  power  to  veto  legis- 
lation. The  XXmrt'a  function  was  simply  to  construe  the  Con- 
stitution, not  to  pass  upon  the  policy  of  legislative  acta.  Tliat  Is 
the  real  issue,  whether  Judicial  dominance  can  be  tolerated  In  a 
democracy. 

This  Issue  has  come  to  the  fore  time  and  again  In  our  history  at 
tlmaa,  as  la  the  Dred  Scott  ease,  with  near  dimatrous  results.  It 
was  ttaa  thhig  that  made  the  first  Boosevelt  advocate  the  recall  of 
decisions  in  1912.  In  my  opinion,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  in  the 
opinion  of  a  majority  of  tbe  Tale  law  faculty,  the  President's  pro- 
posal Is  better  calculatad  than  any  other  to  settle  the  matter— at 
bart  for  aaottaer  80  years.  The  raqulremeBt  that  new  men  bo 
put  oa  ttaa  Court  from  thao  to  time,  bringing  a  now  vlowpolat  aad 
a  BOW  toloraaoa,  oukaa  ttaa  point  that  the  country,  under  the  Coa- 
stltutlon.  Is  bigger  ttaaa  tbo  pononal  views  of  any  single  Justloa, 
taowovor  able.  ^>n  tbat  ttaoro  ean  bo  no  compromise.  Wtaen  a 
oourt  aaton  ttaa  political  arena  It  doaiaada  a  polftleal  reapoasa. 

In  eloolng.  lot  ma  say  to  ttaosa  who  seek  a  mandate  ftam  ttao 
paopls  before  taking  action  on  the  President's  proposal,  ttaat  ttaoy 
nave  a  standing  mandate  In  the  words  of  the  Declaration  of  Indo- 


peadence.    m  a  democracy  such  as  ours  It  must  be  true  alwaya 
that  "Oovamment  derives  ite  Just  powers  from  the  c 
We  have  no  place  for  Judicial  autocracy. 


from  the  consent  of  ttao 


Bonneville  Power  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

OF  TKXA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  21, 1937 


flTATBfBNT  BT  HON.  HAROLD  L.  ICEBB.  SBCBSTABT^OP  TO 
nmCBIOR.    BEFOBB    THB    OOlfiaTrEB    ON 
wAitTinna  oP  THX  HOU8S 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.   Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
xemaxti  X  am  i~»i"*«riy  a  statement  Secretary  d  the  la^ 
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terUn*  Hiordld  L.  Idces  delivered  before  the  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Monday. 
May  10.  1937.  as  fcdiows: 

On  Pebruary  94,  President  Rooeevelt  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress with  his  approval  a  progress  report  of  the  National  Power 
Policy  Conunittee  ccmtalning  recommendations  regarding  the  op- 
eration of  the  Bonneville  project  on  the  Columbia  River.  This 
report  represente  the  unanimous  views  of  the  mfmhers  of  the 
committee  of  which  I  am  chairman.  In  making  ite  recommen- 
dations the  committee  regarded  the  Bonneville  project  as  one  unit 
of  "a  great  developmesit  of  the  Columbia  River  in  tbe  Northwest 
undertaken  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  endeavored  to  sug- 
gest a  form  of  administration  readily  adapteble  to  the  Inoorpora- 
tion  therein  of  the  Chrand  Coulee  project  upon  ite  completion. 

Althotigh  the  BonneviUe  project  was  undertaken  primarily  for 
navigation  and  the  Grand  Coulee  ^primarily  for  Ixrigatton  and 
flood  control,  the  power  development  tncldent  to  such  primary 
piuposes  is  so  important  that  in  the  Judgment  of  the  committee 
It  reqtilreB  special  eoosiderstlon. 

In  ite  progrees  report  the  National  Power  Policy  Conunittee  ao- 
oordlngly  recommended  that  an  phases  of  the  Bonneville  project 
relating  to  power  devdopment  should  be  placed  under  a  civilian 
administrator  who  should  be  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  generating,  transmitting  and  mariceting  electrie  energy.  Va- 
rious safeguards  were  suggested  to  Insure  conformity  with  a  na- 
tional power  poltey,  to  give  preference  to  pulrilo  and  nonprofit 
cooperative  agenctes,  and  otherwise  to  encourage  the  widest  poe- 
slble  economic  use  of  electric  energy  so  as  to  distribute  wisely 
and  equitably  the  benefits  of  an  integrated  power  development. 

There  are  now  pending  before  your  committee  three  billB — ^the 
Smith  bill  (H.  R.  4948).  the  Honeyman  bill  (H.  R.  6151).  and  the 
Pierce  bill  (H.  R.  6387) — all  purpmting  to  provide  for  the  <^)eration 
of  tbe  BonnevUle  project.  The  SmlUi  biU  (H.  R.  4MB),  as  origi- 
nally Introduced,  conformed  to  the  general  recommendations  at 
the  national  power  policy  conunittee,  as  do  the  others,  but  I  am 
Informed  tbat  Congreasmsa  Mabsiw  P.  Sxrra  haa  stxKe  Indicated 
a  desire  to  modify  his  bill  so  as  to  take  the  control  of  the  power- 
generating  facilities  fnxn  the  civilian  administrator  and  place 
them  imder  the  Jxirlsdiction  of  the  War  Department.  Mrs.  Homr- 
KAJf's  biU  (H.  R.  6151)  likewise  divides  control  of  the  power  facm- 
tles  between  the  War  Department  and  the  administrator,  giving 
the  one  oontnd  of  the  generating  facilities  and  the  other  control 
of  the  transmission  facilities.  In  light  of  the  propoeed  amend- 
ment of  the  Smith  bill,  the  Pierce  bill  <H.  R.  6387)  alone  would 
gve  to  one  administrator  effective  centred  over  an  unparltioned. 
itegrated  power  development  at  BonneviUe. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  National  Power  Committee  that  there 
should  be  Xko  partltKm  ot  the  Govmunent  power  facilities  con- 
structed in  connection  with  the  Bonneville  project,  but  that  the 
generation,  transmission,  and  marketing  of  Government  power,  so 
far  as  the  same  is  undertaken  by  the  Oovemment,  should  be  under 
tbe  control  and  direction  of  (me  civilian  administrator.  This 
implies  no  reflection  upon  the  work  erf  the  War  Department.  The 
Army  engineers  are  skilled  and  competent  in  their  field;  they  have 
great  experienoe  and  proficiency  in  the  oonstrucUon  and  op««tion 
of  navlfpstion  facmtles.  but  their  primary  interest  does  not  lie  In 
the  field  of  power  development.  To  sever  the  control  oi  the  power- 
houss  at  the  dam  from  the  control  of  the  transmission  lines  over 
which  the  power  is  to  be  directed  and  marketed  would  lead  to  inefll- 
dency  and  incraased  cost,  and  endanger  the  achievement  ot  the 
widest  possible  social  and  economic  beneflte  to  be  obtained  from 
the  project.  It  Is  much  mors  Is^xirtaat  that  the  powar-bouse 
and  transmission  lines  be  undar  one  management  than  that  the 
operation  of  the  locks  and  the  power-housa  be  tn  the  aaaie  bands. 

The  generation  of  powar  Is  osrtalnly  nMca  doaaly  linked  with  tha 
transmission  of  power  than  It  la  with  tha  oparatloo  of  tha  locks 
and  flab  laddara.  Tbera  la  a  aiarkad  and  important  dlSsNBoa  ba« 
twaan  tha  navigation  and  pow«r  aspaote  of  multi^a-purpose  proj- 
•ote.  Navigation  raqulremante  are  usually  flaad  aa  to  masimum  and 
minimum  unklte  and  flexible  within  thaaa  llailts.  Therefore  any 
manner  of  releasing  water  which  belpa  within  theae  very  wide 
Unite  woold  fully  satisfy  tbe  rsquiremente  of  navigation. 

Tha  use  of  water  for  hydnelectrle  purpoasa  atands  on  a  wtudly 
tflflerent  footing.  TO  control  the  ralaaae  of  waters  aoaa  to  obtain  a 
Biaartmum  ou^mt  of  salable  power  and  to  avoid  tha  waste  of  water 
power,  frequent  aad  ancting  adjustaonte  must  be  made,  and  such 
adjustmente  must  be  coordinated  to  tbe  requlremente  of  the  trans- 
mlaston  system  and  the  system  loads.  For  eaan^ile.  a  substetion 
operator  at  the  far  and  of  transmission  Unee  aniat  be  abto  to  direct 
the  power-plant  operator  to  increase  or  decreaae  the  ventage  as  the 
load  risee  or  falls  each  day.  or  even  a  number  of  tlmee  during  the 
day.  in  order  to  maiateln  a  constant  voltage  at  the  customer's 
premises. 

In  order  to  dispose  of  power  the  agency  charged  with  Ite  market- 
ing must  know  with  certamty  not  merely  the  preaent  generating 
capacity  but  the  futore  Incremente  of  generating  capacity  which 
may  be  available.  It  would  be  dttBcult  for  the  agency  seeking  to 
find  market  outlete  to  negotiate  contrscte  for  the  eale  cf  power  to 
be  generated  from  installations  to  be  made  in  tbe  future  unices 
that  agency  could  q>eak  with  authority  and  certainty  as  to  the 
amounts  of  additi<mal  capacity  which  would  be  Installed  and  the 
time  of  <TftnllatliTn 

Generating  equipment  is  a  part  cf  an  Integrated  electric  system. 
It  must  conform  in  sise,  type,  electrical  characteristics,  and  maimer 
of  operation  with  the  transmission,  substetion.  and  other  facilities 
with  which  tt  is  connected.  To  put  the  installation  aad  operatlaa 
«f  the  senexatmg  facUitlsB  under  one  branch  of  ttaa 
ttte  oonstructioa  and  operation  of    ~ 


another  and  whoBy  indapendent  branA  cf  tha  Oovanuneat  la  to 

divide  reqymslblllty  and  invite  dlaocrd  and  troubla. 

In  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of  1988  and  In  tha 
amendmrnte  thereto  m  1985  tha  Cosiipees  detoBdnad.  and  I  be- 
lieve very  properly,  that  the  Corps  of  SnglnserB  should  merely 
operate  the  locks  and  llfte  In  aid  of  navigation  and  that  the 
Tennessee  VaUey  Authcrtty  shoxild  control  the  stream  flow  and 
operate  tbe  bydro^eotrlc  poww  ptent.  Tide  aKraagcment.  I  am 
informed,  has  worked  very  satisfactorily  In  the  Tsnneasae  Valley, 
and  I  see  no  reaaon  why  It  ahould  not  work  equally  well  on  the 
Columbia  River. 

Another  recommendation  of  the  National  Power  Volley  Commit- 
tee which  haa  been  the  subject  of  dtscnsalon  baCom  your  oom- 
mlttee  goea  to  the  question  of  uniform  rates.  Hie  Power  Policy 
Conunittee  reomunended  that  the  administrator  should  have  the 
authority  to  esteblish  uniform  rates  or  ratea  uniform  throughoot 
praecribed  traaamlaslon  arsaa.  It  waa  wA  eaggeated  that  the  ratea 
must  be  uniform  or  that  the  ratea  Should  be  the  same  aa  those 
charged  for  power  developed  at  other  projecte  wider  substantially 
different  conditions  and  oosts.  But  It  waa  snggaated  that  there 
should  be  nothing  in  the  eet  which  ahoold  require  the  artmlnia- 
trator  to  eeU  power  at  the  switchboard  at  a  price  which  ahoold 
exclude  all  cost  of  transmission. 

Such  a  policy  would  impoae  an  undue  cost  upon  dtatant 
sumers  and  would  narrowly  reatrlct  the  market  outlete  for  ~ 
Such  a  policy  would  be  very  short-sighted,  becauaa  chesf>  powar 
depends  upon  the  development  of  wide  maxketa.  It  la  unttxlnk- 
able  that  the  beneflte  of  national  expendlturea  fbr  the  develop- 
ment of  power  should  be  confined  to  a  smaU  ana  near  tite  power 
site  and  not  distributed  equitably  among  the  comrnnnltlea  within 
transmission  distenoe.  A  wise  natUmal  policy  requires  that  tha 
administrator  be  given  adequate  power  to  treat  traasmlsalan 
coste  v^olly  or  partly  aa  an  over-au  charge  ao  aa  to  develop  the 
widest  posrfble  markete  for  power  In  tbe  great  Northwest. 

I  am  Informed  that  the  Federal  Power  Conunlasion  haa  objected 
to  the  plan  outlined  for  the  eataWlshment  of  ratea.  The  Power 
Policy  Conunittee  suggested  that  the  rate  scbedulea  should  be  pre- 
pared In  the  first  Instance  by  the  administrator,  because  the  fix- 
ing of  ratea.  during  the  eariy  yeara.  at  least,  win  dqwnd  largely 
upon  an  Informed  Judgment  of  potentially  available  markets, 
which  can  be  made  only  by  a  study  at  oloee  range.  Such  study 
may.  It  would  seem,  be  more  affectively  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  the  administrator  on  the  spot  than  under  the  dlreo- 
tion  of  the  Power  Commission.  On  the  other  hand.  It  would  be 
desirable  that  the  administrator's  allocation  of  ooate  between  tbe 
various  purposss  of  navigation,  flood  control.  Irrigation  and  power 
which  inlght  be  eerved  by  a  multlple-purpoee  project  like  Bonne- 
ville or  Grand  Coulee,  the  estlmatea  of  operating  costs,  and  the 
poUdea  to  be  pursued  to  develop  the  widest  poaslbis  markete 
might  approprlatdy  be  diecked  and  audited  by  a  aatiooal  agency 
in  the  light  of  national  policy.  The  primary  responsibility  for 
the  development  of  rate  echedulea  adi^teble  to  regional  clreum- 
stanoea  ahould  be  the  admlnletrator's,  but  osrts^  advanta«ss 
might  be  obtained  by  having  the  rate  aobedulea.  after  they  are 
prepared  by  the  administrator,  approved  by  a  national  agenqr  aa 
being  In  conformity  with  national  policy. 

Insofar  as  the  Power  Commission's  objection  ti  that  It  baa  no 
elear  authority  to  revlae  the  schedules  aubatttad  by  the  adosln^ 
istrator  if  it  flnda  them  unsaUafactory,  that  objection  might  be 
taksn  eaie  ^  by  adopttng  the  language  aaed  In  tkm  Pleroe  blU 
(H.  R.  8887) .  If  you  will  turn  to  peges  10  and  11  of  the  Pierce 
bill  aad  take  the  language  running  from  line  17,  en  pege  10,  to 
line  1.  on  page  11,  you  will  aee  that  the  point  la  taken  care  of. 
Let  me  read  that  language,  with  additions  which  I  should  siimi^ 
for  purpoasa  of  clarlflcatlon.  TlMaa  additions  I  tadloate  by  Itallos 
In  my  auuniaarlpt: 

"Bate  selkedulaa  aad  revlsloos  tbereof  shall  from  time  to  ttme 
be  pr^Mied  and  submitted^  by  the  admtnlstntar  to  the  TwOani 
Powar  CoBUBlarion  and  shall  bsoome  effective  aa  approved  by  the 
PMlaral  Pow«r  Oommtsslon.  Pram  ttme  to  time  tbe  administrator 
amy,  and  imoa  the  request  of  the  Psderal  Power  Oomailasloa  shall. 
ptepan  and  submit  new  tevlsad  or  modlflad  rate  sobadutaa  to  the 
Fsdml  Powar  Conunlasion;  and  such  rate  sebadutes  ahaU  beeome 
affeottve  aa  improved  by  the  Psdsral  Power  Onmnrtsstnn.  If  any 
rate  sobadale  sobmlttad  by  the  admlnlstratar  is  not  wproved  by 
the  Psderal  Powar  Commission,  tbe  Psderal  Powar  Onmmlssfcm 
amy  levlsa  audi  adiedule  in  conformity  with  the  ataadar 
aer&ed  by  thla  act,  and.  aa  ao  revised,  aueh  achedule  itoeU 
affective.'' 


EanBarkinsr  Funds  for  Road  Constmctioa  in  tbM 
Relief  Appropriatioii  BiU 

EXTENSIO^f  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRE8ENTATIVES 
Frtdag,  Mag  21, 1937 

Ur.  CABTWRUGmr.    Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  proper  ttmt, 
comderatlQo  of  BooBO  Joint  RantaUoa  3tl, 
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«pim>priatlon  far  reiki  purpoees.  Is  resoxned  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House,  I  plan  to  offer  an  amendment  to  pro- 
Tide  that  not  koB  tban  $150,000,000  of  tbe  relief  funds  sbaU 
be  allocated  for  the  survey  and  construction  of  public  roads, 
to  be  expended  by  the  several  State  highway  departments  on 
projects  approved  by  the  Bureau  ot  Public  Roads  of  the 
Depoutment  of  Agriculture. 

The  amendment  I  shall  offer  has  the  unanimous  support 
of  the  Ckimmlttee  on  Roads  of  the  House,  and  I  regret  was 
not  drafted  and  approved  by  the  Roads  Committee  in  time  to 
be  presented  to  the  Appropriations  Committee  before  the 
relief  bill  was  reported. 

The  amendment  provides  for  $7S.000,000  for  highways  on 
the  FMeral-aid  highway  system;  $50,000,000  for  secondary, 
feeder,  and  farm-to-market  roads;  and  $25,000,000  for  elimi- 
nation of  railroad  grade  crossings,  and  reads  in  full  as 
follows: 

Pi^  S.  between  Bnee  18  and  If,  Inaort: 

"Of  tbe  amount  tptr^A*^  tar  talghwaya.  roads,  and  streets,  not 
less  tban  HSjOOOjOOS  sbaU  be  aPocated  for  tbe  survey  and  can- 
straetlon  oC  pUbbc  blgbways  on  tbe  Pederal-ald  blgbwaj  sya- 
tsm  and  not  Ihs  tban  ^tOjOOOJOOO  tar  tbe  survey  and  construc- 
tlesk  of  nnrr^'-vr  or  feeder  roads,  tegT^*T^  tenn-to-market  roads, 
ratal  free  donvegy  maU  roada,  and  publlc-ecbocl  bus  routes.  8ucb 
•U0W  i"*^"  be  appoitlopfd  in  tbe  m^**"*''  provided  by  section 
3M  (b)  of  tbe  MatlOBal  Indostrlal  Becovery  Act  for  ezpendtture  by 
tbe  State  blgbvay  departmenta  under  tbe  provlslans  of  tbe  Fed- 
eral Wgtxmta  Act.  as  Tn"*"****^  and  suppleinented.  Not  leas  tban 
aaBjOQOXioO  diall  be  anffpa^m  for  tba  survey  and  construction  of 
projaeOB  tar  tbe  etimlnatvifn  of  baaarda  to  life  at  railroad  grade 
ovaabvx  on  tbe  Federal-atd  blgbway  sTStem  and  elsewtoere.  In- 
cbadtac  tbe  ssparatlim  or  proteettoo  of  gradee  at  cmeslngs.  tbe 
8eijiiion"i  tlwi  nf  enstlr^  rallroed  grade  crossing  structurca,  and 
the  itfocatton  of  blgbwafs  to  eUmlnate  grade  croeslngs,  and  kban 
be  anDortlonBd  and  fp-*'**^  in  acoordanee  with  tbe  provtstoos  of 
aoettont  of  tbe  act  of  June  16,  ISM,  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  tbe 
IMsral  Aid  Bgbwiv  Ank,  approved  July  11.  101S.  aa  amended  and 
j^umHinw^^^.  and  for  otber  purpooae.**    Mo  pert  of  tbe  tunde 

"'  " ^ed  to  any  State  or  T^anrttocy  undor  this  paragrsnb  need  be 

..^  by  kto  State  or  l^rrltoiy.    Tlie  P.-esldent  sbfiU  prciscrlbe 

and  TCg\datlasw  for  etnfiag  Into  effset  tbe  pcevMona  of  tbls 


I  atao  wioli  to  have  printed  In  the  Raooas  a  table  showing 
•ppvoximat^  tlie  amounts  that  will  be  apportioned  to  each 
Stata  and  Territaty,  for  expenditure  during  the  next  fiscal 
few  on  State  highways  and  roads,  if  the  amendment  is 
adopted.  Tbese  amounts  win  be  in  addition  to  apportlon- 
moBts  of  regular  Federal  aid  for  roads  and  will  not  need  to 
to  matched  with  State  funds.  The  table  follows: 


DUtrltuiien  of 


fimt»  for  roads  meeording  to  Statet,  ae 
f»  CmrtwH^U  mmendment 


Stale 

S«nlw 
iid 

"nads 

Onds 

Total 

1.270,000 
1007.000 

i.ooaooo 
•a  000 

004,000 

001000 

1.001000 
1.001000 
1,430,000 

•■,000 

cziooo 

1.  MO,  000 
1401000 
lOBlOOO 

1001000 

1.401000 

l.«1000 

001000 

on.  000 
i.m.000 
i.oor.000 
laiooo 

1.001000 
1.001000 

imooo 
i.7«r.ooo 

017,000 
0(1000 

1.071000 
001000 
001000 

aiooo 

001.000 

1.271.000 

MIOOO 

1217.000 

1.211000 

1.271000 

1271000 

on  000 

727.000 

431000 

401000 

031000 

LOOIOOO 

1.  an  000 

•01000 

imooo 

07.000 

001000 

•71 000 

241.000 

001000 

TOLOOO 

1011000 

1.201000 

721000 

1061 000 

LUIQOO 

^771  So 

tOHOOt 

laoiooo 

1S7.000 
447.000 
007.000 
221000 
211000 
131000 
081000 
•11000 
201000 

1.SI1.000 
004.000 
?O1000 
0M.00O 
401000 
401 000 
171000 
301000 
524,000 
001000 
071000 
401000 
701.000 
231000 
447,000 
121000 
121000 
401000 
211 000 

L7UO0O 
•31 000 
401000 

2H,«» 

1401000 

121 OOS 

§8 

13,181000 

"_i 

1.701 000 

-  - 

isn.ooo 

nstv-r*" 

1001  ooo 

^*!?*h:2 

1401000 
1117,000 

TWIita 

1001000 

—        ',. 

1701000 

lOHOK 

lOHOOO 

-    "  - 

1011000 

— 

1881000 

-»     — 

1881000 

— 

ion  000 

J     »  '  -- 

1241000 

IMbIim 

1331000 

"Mmj^iI 

1381000 

1001000 

HMitaH         

1041000 

HinnwDti 

ion  000 

*^'   '  ■'■"' 

1001 000 

hSt--*^ 

1001000 

1071000 

—  • 

1011000 

Tfrrads 

1951 000 

Ifnr  Hairirrti^ 

727.000 

ffwrhtmr        ■  ■ 

1801000 

HnrMnlm 

lOHOOO 

>f,irY«V , 

1791000 

TTn  111  Tb  iJiM 

1081000 

NflrthT>ikwla 

1231000 

OMn                      ,      J     .     , 

loeiooo 

1401000 

— 

1211000 

■p         ' 

1^411000 

niQoo 

loSooo 

^^^1^  B^,k^^ 

vaz 

9firv„  1^ 

XMftriZmfion  of  work-relief  funds  for  roade  according  to  Statea,  m» 
provided  in  Carturright  amendment — Continued 


State 


Utali. 


Vannont. 


VliSinla- 
WtthinKtoD.. 

WiacoosiQ... 
Wyomliic.. 
Distriet  o(  Colnmbii 

HswaU 

PoartoBko 


TotaL. 


Resnlar 

Pedenl 

aid 


$4,583,000 

785.000 

363,000 

1,404.000 

1151000 

850,000 

1,842,000 

863,000 

363,000 

364.000 

441000 


71001000 


SeoondaiT 

or  feeder 

roads 


$3,055,000 
531000 
231000 
831000 
772,000 
567,000 
1.221000 
£68,000 
242,000 
2M.O0O 
201000 


51000,000 


Qrada 
crossiiiss 


$1,301000 
161000 
121000 
471,000 
384,000 
331000 
621000 
171000 
131000 
121000 
181000 


21001000 


Total 


HOOIOOO 

.1.487.000 

714,000 

1811.000 

1314,000 

1,751.000 

1001000 

1.501000 

731000 

711000 

011000 


151 001 000 


■Emergency  Relief  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  G.  TEIGAN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  21, 1937 


STATEMENT  SIONED  BY  10  MKMRKRS  OP  THE  HOUSE 


Mr.  TEIOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  before  ttie 
House  is  of  most  vital  importance.  It  is  undoubtedly  of 
greater  importance  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  than 
any  other  measure  that  has  been  acted  upon  by  this  body 
during  the  present  session.  The  greatest  duty  of  Congress 
is  to  see  that  the  needy  and  unemployed  are  taken  care  of. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  inserting  a  state- 
ment signed  by  19  Members  of  the  House  in  support  of  the 
Boileau  amendment  to  the  resolution  asking  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $3,000,000,000  for  the  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
traticm  during  the  fiscal  3^ear  1938. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 

The  greatest  responsibility  thet  we  as  the  legislative  branch  oC 
the  Ooremment  have  Is  to  care  for  those  of  our  people  who  are  In 
want  and  distress. 

The  Joint  reeolution  before  us  at  this  time.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 361.  is,  in  our  opinion,  qvilte  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs 
that  conditions  have  entaUed.  OoTermnent  figxires  show  that  the 
unonployed  papulation  of  the  United  States  has  not  been  maten> 
ally  reduced.  Moreover,  the  owners  of  Industry  have  not  as  yet 
shown  any  deelre  or  ability  to  absorb  any  appreciable  portion  of 
this  stantUng  army  of  unemployed. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  it  Is  our  duty  as  the  repreeentatlves 
of  tbe  peofiB  to  suiqxirt  an  increased  appropriation  for  the  Works 
Progreee  Administration.  In  our  opinion  an  i4>pro|>rlatlon  at 
S3j000,000,000  tor  the  fiscal  year  1938  will  be  barely  sulllelent  to 
meet  the  requirements  that  the  conditions  In  Industry  require. 

Henry  O.  Telgan  (Minnesota) ,  O.  J.  BoUeau  (Wisconsin). 
Bobert  O.  Allen  (Pennsylvania) .  John  T.  Bernard  (Min- 
nesota), Thomas  R.  Amlie  (Wisconsin),  B.  J.  QehrmanB 
(Wlsconstn).  Knute  Hill  (Washington).  Dewey  W.  John- 
son (MlnneBOta).  Wm.  Xjemke  (North  Dakota),  B.  T. 
Buckler  (Mlnneeota),  Harry  SautholT  (Wieccmsln).  Mer- 
lin BuU  (Wisconsin).  Geo.  J.  Schneider  (Wlsconstn). 
Usher  L.  Burdlck  (North  Dakota),  Jerry  J.  O'ConnsU 
(Montana),  Prank  W.  Pries  (minois).  Jolm  M.  Ooffee 
(Washington),  Jerry  Voorhls  (Callfomla)  (with  this 
reservation:  $3,000,000,000  ta  undoubtedly  needed:  U  It 
can  be  raised  by  taxation.  I  should  support  its  being 
appnq^rlated) ,  Byron  N.  Scott  (California). 


Emergency  Relief  Bill. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OP  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  21, 1937 

SHAFER  of  Michigan.    Mr.  Speaker,  tbb  blD  now 
being  considered  appropriates  $1,500,0004)00  for  xeUef  pur- 
far  ttie  next  fiscal  jeaz. 
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This  problem  of  rdief  has  for  5  pears  bem  the  greatest 
■Ingle  problem  facing  this  country.  After  liaTing  spent  in 
one  way  a*  another  in  the  neighborhood  of  $10,000,000,000. 
the  Government  is  today  without  any  accurate  information 
BB  to  the  extent  of  the  problem.  Its  gravity,  or  the  period  of 
Its  iMTobable  duration. 

It  is  inconceivable,  and  yet  a  fact,  that  after  spendftog 
these  sums,  which  are  inoomprdiensible  to  the  human 
mind,  we  have  made  no  eCTort  to  determine  how  effective  the 
ezpenditares  have  been,  how  many  have  received  relief  who 
were  not  entitled  to  it,  how  many  who  have  not  received  r^ef 
who  are  entitled  to  it,  how  many  may  be  regarded  as  per- 
manent recipients  of  relief,  and  how  many  may  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  be  absorbed  in  gabiful  employment  in  the 
future. 

Various  Ckyvemment  authorities  and  palvate  agencies  have 
differed  so  greatly  in  their  estimates  of  the  unemployed, 
unanployaUes.  and  the  amount  necessary  to  take  care  of 
tliis  situation  that  It  has  become  perfectly  obvious  that 
something  must  be  done  and  done  qnickly  to  aacertain  the 
facts. 

Relief  is  not  a  partisan  matter.  It  Is  not  regarded  hj  any 
rti^it-thinklng  citizen  in  the  li^ht  of  a  partisan  question. 
Unfortunately,  there  has  been  too  much  partisanship  dis- 
idayed  in  the  administration  of  relief,  and  whether  this  is 
the  fault  of  the  present  administration  or  whether  it  mi^it 
be  equally  true  under  a  RepuUican  regime,  is  beside  the 
point.  The  real  question  which  must  be  determined  if  we 
•re  to  administer  relief  on  a  sound  and  economical  basis  is 
what  the  necessities  are  and  the  most  econnmlral  and  prac- 
tical methods  of  meeting  those  necessities. 

Hie  question  must  be  ajHvoached  basically  from  a  stand- 
point of  man's  humanity  to  man.  Nobody  for  a  moment 
believes  or  advocates  that  any  individual  in  the  United  States 
incapable,  either  through  incapacity  to  maintain  himsdf  or 
inability  to  find  an  opportunity  to  matntain  himself,  should 
be  allowed  to  suffer. 

FroDX  the  standpoint  of  a  taxpayer  it  is  vital  that  we  get 
on  a  ratlmal  basis  by  ascertaining  the  facts  in  order  that 
the  least  amount  of  money  necessary  shaU  be  expended  and 
that  the  greatest  amount  of  money  expended  shall  go  to  the 
direct  purpose  and  functimi  ci  rtiieving  those  wbo  are  en- 
titled to  relief. 

There  is  no  questitm  but  that  there  are  many  thousands 
on  the  relief  rolls  who  do  not  beloof  there.  Those  who  are 
ineligible  tor  reUef  should  be  roooved  and  that  relief  should 
be  extended  to  those  who  are  reaUy  and  hcnmOj  entitled 
tolL 

X  cannot  stress  too  emphattralTy  my  belief  that  the  whole 
question  of  relief  should  be  surveyed  from  a  nonpartissn 
standpoint,  with  the  single  view  of  determining  tlie  facts 
rationally,  ooarageously.  and  effeettvdy.  to  the  end  that  we 
may  not  only  know  the  extent  of  this  ptoUem  and  the  prob- 
able duration  of  it  but  that  we  may  also  know  that  the 
burden  of  taxation  necessary  to  carry  on  wmtlal  reUef  is 
only  that  which  is  absolutely  needed  for  the  work. 

No  one  ean  object  to  this  view,  and  everyone  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  both  those  to  be  relieved  and  those  who  are 
paying  toe  that  rdief  certainly  must  favor  soch  a  move. 

Personally,  I  want  to  state  beyond  any  posslbfHty  of  mis- 
understanding mj  own  positicm  in  this  matter.  I  am,  and 
always  have  been,  tor  adequate  relief  for  those  entitled  to  tt. 
And  I  am  in  f avw  of  getting  away  from  all  partisan  discns- 
sion,  all  poUtical  expediency,  and  facing  this  grave  problem 
in  a  businesslike  way,  to  tbe  end  that  we  may  know  what  is 
best  to  do  to  rdieve  the  suffering  of  those  who  are  un- 
fortunate enouiAi  to  be  unable  to  sustain  themselveB.  and  at 
the  same  time  to  relieve^  as  far  as  possible,  what  necessarily 
is  a  very  great  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  tbe  taxpayer. 

I  supported  this  relief  appropriation  asked  by  the  admin- 
istration this  year.  But  before  we  are  again  called  upon  to 
make  such  an  appropriation  we  should  be  furnished  '*»^f***^ 
information  as  to  the  amounts  needed. 


Matioaal  Purks  Are  a  Sound  InTcstaeBt  for  All  the 

People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  GOLDEN 

OP  CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTA1TVES 
Friday,  May  21, 1937 

Mr.  CX3LDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  watchdogs  ef  the 
Treasury  on  the  minority  side  i^io  are  always  barldng  for 
economy  seem  to  have  a  keen  scent  for  projects  of  the  West 
and  South.  When  projects  for  lrrifl»tion  and  reclamation 
are  under  consideration  from  the  West  or  the  T.  V.  A.  frmn 
Ttanessee  and  Alabama  their  barks  of  protest  and  wam- 
tug  roll  and  ring  up  to  the  rafters.  However,  vrtien  appro- 
priations are  being  considered  for  Federal  projects  in  their 
own  States  they  are  strangely  sQent,  and  apparently  suc- 
cumb to  a  sectional  coma. 

Tlie  Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  which  has  for  its  purpose  the 
connection  of  tbe  Rhwiandoah  National  l^nik  in  Virginia  with 
the  Great  Smoky  Mountain  Park  in  Tennessee  and  North 
Candlna,  has  particularly  aroused  the  h«^Wng  and  the  bay- 
ing of  the  watchdogs,  who  evidently  tHwugh^:  they  had  dis- 
covered a  mouse.  The  Monbers  of  the  House,  only  too 
famfHar  with  these  partisan  attarkn,  substantially  supported 
the  Honorable  Rosxar  L.  Dodobtoh,  of  North  n^m|iiHv.  in 
his  battle  for  this  worthy  project.  TUs  proposed  highway. 
30  feet  wide,  in  a  paiinray  800  feet  wide  and  476  miles  in 
length,  is  a  monument  not  only  to  its  sponsors  but  also  to 
the  broad  vision  of  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Repier 
sentatives. 

KATIONAI.  PASXa  ZW  CAUVtM»XA 

As  a  Representative  from  California,  I  fed  a  keen  interest 
in  national  parks.  My  State  has  been  favored  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  four  great  parks~4he  Yosemlte,  Se- 
quoia, Gbant,  and  Tassen.  Tliey  are  valuable  assets  not  only 
to  the  peqple  of  Calif  omia  but  to  the  entire  Nation.  No  one 
can  sit  at  the  foot  of  El  Capttan,  or  be  fascinated  by  the 
beautiful  falls  of  Yosemlte.  or  look  upward  to  the  gig^nfip 
swpinias  without  being  deeply  impressed  hy  the  forces  of 
Ni^nre.  It  makes  one  forget  the  little  vexations  of  Ufa.  tt 
broadens  the  vision,  it  opens  the  soul.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  Yellowstone  Niitional  Park,  tbe  Grand  Canyon,  and  other 
majestic  portions  of  our  great  country. 


P4T  miMuiua 

It  is  true  that  these  great  national  parks  are  wltlkheld 
from  local  tsTatinn.  but  it  most  be  remembered  that  these 
great  recreational  areas  brhig  millions  of  vlsiton,  iibo  axe 
a  valuable  commercial  asset.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  the 
tourists  to  the  Yosemlte  Naticmal  Park  contribute  much  more 
to  the  commercial  welfare  of  the  State  d  Callfomla  than 
would  the  amount  of  the  taxes  if  this  piopcrty  were  tax- 
able by  the  State  and  withdrawn  for  park  purposes. 

California  has  been  enthused  by  these  great  recreational 
areas  afforded  by  tbe  Federal  Government  In  Motion  to 
these  four  marvelous  parks— Ybsemlte.  Sequoia,  Grant.  Ij»- 
s»— the  State  has  established  a  park  systeas  of  her  own. 
These  State  parks  are  putcfaased  and  mslntatwart  br  State 
funds.  However,  some  gifts  have  been  made  by  benevolent 
dtisens.  Borne  at  these  State  parks  are  scattered  along  the 
Redwood  TraH  in  the  northwestem  section  of  the  State. 

This  is  one  of  ttie  most  marv<dous  drives  to  be  found  on  file 
globe.  Every  Califomian.  every  individual  from  whate^ 
part  of  the  world.  1b  awed,  and  carries  away  a  Ufa  impcearion 

reach  hundreds  of  feet  toward  the  ddes. 


or  M 


The  East,  where  the  greater  population 
keted  to  promote  these  large  and  valuablB 


prevails,  has 
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HiU  nctJon  of  the  eoantry  hai  a  gnat  need  for  flieae 
ttODSlpario.  TbeSBwDandoahNitioiialPuk. the Bhie Ridge 
Pukway.  and  tlie  Qreat  Bsuakj  Ifonntatnn  wffl  afloord  mil- 
lions of  people  an  oppartani^  for  a  few  wMkn*  xeet  and  lecre- 
atlooL  Itaeee  tndtfidnals  ivin  be  inqpiied  by  the  scenery,  their 
longs  win  be  pqrged  by  the  ftesh  air  of  the  mountains,  they 
lim  xetnm  rested  In  body  and  in  mind.  A  vacation  in  this 
section  wffl  be  a  tonic  for  the  souL 

In  f^«««"  to  the  recreational  value,  these  parks  will  pre- 
serve vast  areas  of  forests,  a  valosble  asset  to  future  genera- 
tloDS.  These  fbiest  anas  win  cuusatve  the  moistim  in  the 
mountains,  wffl  furnish  streams  of  dear  and  pun  water  and 
snstatai  the  normal  flow  of  thertven.  and,  to  a  considerBble 
extent,  wffl  prevent  the  rapid  flow  of  the  mountain  rain  and 
Aestiaiw  the  floods  below. 
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■ftUTI    tJlimuUIXMUD 

Mr.  Sneaker,  X  have  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  com- 
pleted portion  of  the  Sl^^iine  Drive  in  the  Shenandoah  Na- 
ttanal  Park.  R  is  one  of  the  beautiful  drives  of  the  workL 
It  may  la^  the  majestic  spimdor  of  some  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  drives  or  the  Rtm-of-the-Workl  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, at  the  marvelous  sweep  of  the  sea  and  the  distant 
meontains  of  the  Falos  Verdes  Drive  that  leads  out  from 
my  home  town  of  San  Pedro,  Calif .  It  may  lack  the  historic 
aspect  of  the  Qrand  Comidie.  between  the  Apennines  and 
the  Meditoranean.  made  famous  by  Caesar  and  Napoleon. 
bat  it  docs  possess  a  distinctive  beauty  and  a  rarity  not  par- 
aOetod  anywhere  on  this  grand  continent  with  tlse  possible 
emeptieii  of  the  OMrk  Mountains.  The  aBurements,  the 
tBsgiratkm  of  this  great  project,  wffl  hav«  no  competition  in 
this  section  of  the  country,  and  those  who  have  breathed  its 
refreshing  air  and  brikdd  Its  mountain  beauties  wffl  have 
imjlanlort  in  them  a  deep  and  Irresistible  desin  to  visit  tbB 
other  great  national  parlEs  of  our  country. 


Mr. 


A  SOUS  ov  oooe  wnx 
r.  I  desin  to  ccngratulate  my  ooDeagae.  "Bcs* 
r,  for  his  mffltant  qtfrlt  in  sumporting  and  carrying 
to  a  SQoccflsful  concTiBrton  in  this  House  this  monumental 
Investment  Uiat  wffl  pay  dividends  for  centuries  to  come  and 
that  wffl  Uess  the  generations  yet  unlxMm.  It  wffl  eontrflmte 
to  ttie  breaUog  down  of  prejudice  between  the  various  sec- 
tions of  tibe  country;  it  is  a  bond  of  good  wffl  stretching 
frcnt  north  to  sooth;  it  is  an  asset  to  an  the  veasHe  of  our 
country.  X  am  happy  to  note  the  House  has  not  been  de- 
terred from  a  worthy  deed  by  the  sdf -appointed  and  self- 
annotated  watchdogs  that  bark  with  partisanship.  Imt  seldom 
Aem  the  teeth  of  statesmanship. 


PMpofled  AmendBCBts  to  the  Work  Relief  Bfll  to 
FiBABce  P.  W.  A.  Projects 


EXTENSION  OF  REBCARKS 

HON.  ALFRED  P.  BEITER 

or  mnr  tohc 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEKTATIVES 

Mr.  HKri'M*,    Mr.  speaker,  I  am  listing  herewith  the  two 
which  I  am  propoiiMg  to  the  peiuHng  leHef  bffl: 

wo.  1  TO  WtMISB  MUlt  WMBOCXTTtOK  99X 

Ob  pegs  a.  Ua*  ae.  aflv  tiM  iiilciwl add  -Prootded.  THat  trom 

tkt  MMuoto  ^pmlflad  for  tlw  ftaigmag  nliiii.  $SOO.OOO,ooo  ihaU 
■iBonatad  to  tb»  F^tlmtl  Bnaqpnwy  i<leiliililiBlk«i  of  Puldlo 


a,  attv  Uae  M,  add  aafv 
to  amtntaln  or 


tiM  nd«tml 
aftar  ooDod  the  Admlaistrfttar) 
to  tttto  n  of  th» 


Act  of 
ot  PvJaUc  WctkM  U 
and  wtta  ntd  dote  li  benby 
•II  tanetkni  vUeh  tt  to 


a«i 

liT  proTUUiv  for 
ktad  oad  tikuametm  for  wMdi 
of  Pabllc  Works  (hflrein- 
bototofoco  Buido  loooa  or  gnats 
'  Indasfertal  BeoorBry  Act.  the 
oC  uaa.  or  tbo  ~ 


eoottirasd  unta  Judo  90.  ISSa, 
to  wmtlnoo  to  pcrtttia 
to  poKform  on  Ibi     ~ 
■iloealsd  to  tb» 


AdndntotrstUm  of  Potdlc  Works  ahsU  bo  wed  for  tbo 

■n^irtwy  of  loMis  or  grants  to  flxumoe  or  aid  In  tbo  flnaannltig  of 
■oeh  projects,  and  In  addlt«<w>  thereto  the  Administrator  to  boebf 
autborlaed  to  uw  funds  on  hand  or  to  be  received  from  the  sale  at 
seemrtttes.  for  the  making  of  loans  or  grants  to  finance  or  aid  m 
the  f|iMff"4wg  of  such  projects:  Prooidad,  That  after  Vbm  eOeothw 
date  of  thto  act  no  allotment  shall  be  made  for  any  pwjeti  llie 
MppUcatlon  for  which  has  not  been  approved  by  the  eramlntng 
mvtoions  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Admlntotratton  cf  Pnbllo 
Works  prior  to  the  effectlTe  date  of  thto  act:  Pnwldtd  furthtr. 
That  no  part  of  the  sum  made  available  by  thto  paragnq^  afaan 
be  looned  or  granted  for  any  project  unless,  in  the  determination 
of  the  Administrator,  the  conq>Ietlon  thereof  can  bo  substantially 
aoeompUshed  prior  to  July  1,  19S9,  and  adeiittBto  pnyvtslen  has 
been  made  or  to  assured  for  financing  such  part  of  tbm  enttrs  cost 
thereof  as  to  not  to  be  supplied  through  the  IMsral  Boasrfenoy 
Admlntotratlon  of  Public  Works:  Prorided  further.  Tbat  thto  llnu 
Itsftlon  upon  time  shall  not  ap|dy  to  any  project  eojolned  In  any 
Federal  or  State  court:  Provided  further.  That  any  grant  taeva- 
af ter  made  by  the  Federal  Emergency  Admlntotratlon  of  Publle 
Works  to  aid  in  the  flzumclng  of  any  project  for  which  the  Initial 
allotmMit  to  made  after  the  effective  date  of  thto  act  tfhall  be  90 
percent  of  the  cost  of  such  project,  plus  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  paid  In  salaries  or  wages  to  wockers  enq»lagred  on  soeb 
project  who  have  been  certified  as  being  in  need  of  reUsf  by  tho 
Wwks  Progress  Administration  or  any  agency  or  agendea  desig- 
nated by  it:  Prot^ided  further.  That  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  total  earned  grant  on  any  project  the  Administra- 
tor Shall  exclude  the  cost  of  work,  materials,  or  servioss  whleb 
have  not  been.  In  hto  opinion,  performed  or  suf^lied  in  aocordanco 
with  the  terms  and  conditions  cf  the  financing  agreement  between 
the  Government  and  the  grantee.  The  finergency  Appropitetlon 
Act.  fiscal  year  1835.  approved  June  1934.  as  suiylemented  by  tbo 
Emergency  Relief  impropriation  Act  of  1935  and  the  Emergency 
Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1936,  to  hereby  amended  by  striking 
out  from  the  paragraph  autharislng  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Conxvatlon  to  purchase  securities  from  the  Federal  Snergenoy 
Administration  of  Public  Works  the  colon  and  the  following: 
'Prootded,  That  the  amount  that  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Oor- 
poraUon  may  have  invested  at  any  one  time  hn  such  seeurttlea 
Shan  not  exeeed  $360,000,000'.  and  inserting  in  lieu  thenar  a 

Sod.  The  Independent  Ofllces  i^iproprtotlon  Act.  1938.  to 
Aiy  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  In  oonnectum  with  the 
liquktotlon*  in  the  provlsi<m  relating  to  administrative  expenses 
of  the  Admlntotnton  of  Public  Works,  and  in  addlttraa  to  the 
funds  made  avallabto  for  administrative  expenses,  in  said  act,  the 
Federal  Eknergency  Administration  of  Public  Works  to  hereby  au- 
thorised to  use  not  to  exceed  SlD.OOOXMM  ctf  the  funds  allocated  m 
thto  Joint  resolution  for  admintotrativo  eipenses  during  the  final 
year  IflSS.** 

Tlie  first  amendment  which  I  wQl  offer  on  Monday  makes 
no  change  in  the  class  of  work  to  be  undertalnn  for  which 
this  relief  apprcqprlatlon  is  made.  It  mer^  provides  that 
$300,000,000  of  the  $1,500,000,000  appropriated  in  the  WH 
dtiall  lie  set  aside  for  the  Federal  Emergency  AdnHnistivtion 
of  Public  Works  tot  useful  public-works  projects.  It  is  de- 
signed to  finance  those  projects  now  pending  In  the  PuWe 
Wozla  Administration  approved  by  the  «^*mint«ir  divisions, 
for  which  no  funds  are  otherwise  available.  These  projects 
originate  in  congressional  districts  all  over  the  tJnited  States 
and  have  been  submitted  in  good  faith  Iqr  local  communi- 
ties which  we  all  represent. 

The  second  amendment  which  I  am  oiferinK  proposes  4 
mtnimwm  base  grant  of  20  percent  of  the  project  cost  to 
cover  indirect  relief  labor.  The  formula  which  I  propoee 
for  determining  earned  grants  on  P.  W.  A.  iHOjeots  wHl  at 
least  guarantee  applicants  a  minimum  grant  of  20  percent  of 
the  total  project  cost.  The  amendment  also  proposes  in- 
creasing the  grant  that  can  be  earned  by  whatever  amoont 
is  paid  to  relief  labor  emplosred  directly  on  the  project.  If 
this  formula  is  accepted,  localities  having  little  unemplop* 
ment  will  receive  little  or  no  grant  in  additicm  to  the  base 
grant  of  20  percent.  Localities  having  large  nmnbers  of 
unemployed  qualified  construction  workers  wffl  receive 
grants  ranging  from  30  to  45  percent  of  the  total  project 
eoet  In  any  event,  an  sponaors  of  non-Federal  projects 
would  receive  Federal  aid  in  direct  proportion  to  the  direct 
and  indirect  relief  labor  burden  they  assume.  Hie  fixed 
minimnm  grant  of  20  percent  of  the  project  cost  wQl  be 
sufBcient  to  encourage  puUic  bodies  to  undertake  needed 
improvements. 

Hie  proposed  amendment  also  xntyvldes  that  workers  who 
are  certified  as  being  in  need  of  public  relief  shall  have  the 
same  eligibility  for  employment  as  those  who  are  actually 
on  the  putflic  relief  rolls.  This  wffl  protect  those  who  have 
sacrificed  everything  to  keep  from  becoming  pubiie  burdens 
and  prevent  their  having  to  go  on  relief  before  they  are 
eligible  for  emidoyment  on  projects  fi«ft»w^  in  i^Mle  €C 


in  part  fay  the  Federal  Qovenunoit.  Heretofore  mly  those 
workers  who  were  actually  on  the  public-relief  rtdls  have 
been  certified  for  emplf^ntnent  on  such  projects. 

P.  W.  A.  statistics  show  that  for  all  projects  coEMtracted 
the  average  anKHmt  paid  for  labor  was  30  percent  of  the 
total  project  cost.  On  this  basis  the  following  examples 
show  how  the  grant  f(»mula  suggested  in  the  proposed 
amendment  wffl  aivly  to  a  project  costing  $100,000: 


When  20  percent  of  the  labor  employed  directly  on  the 
project  is  reUtf  labor- 
Base  gnnt  for  indirect  relief  labor  (aoperoeirt  of  |loe,000)_  $90,000 

Total  labor  cost,  $30JOOO. 
Grant  from  direct  reUef  labor  (30  percent  of  SSOjOOO) 6.000 

Total  grant . 28, 000 

In  this  case  the  applicant  would  receive  a  total  grant  of 
26  percent  of  the  total  project  cost,  and  would  have  to  put 
up  $74,000. 


When  40  percent  of  the  labor  employed  directly  on  the 
project  is  relidT  labor — 


» grant  for  indhMctrBUefUborCaOpereent  of  $100,000)..  tao.QOO 
TO&d  labor  cost  (SO  percent  of  $100,000).  $30,000. 
Orant  from  direct  reUef  labor  (40  percent  of  $30.000) 13, 000 

Total  grant 82. 000 

In  ttiis  case  tiie  applicant  would  reodve  a  total  grant  of 
S2  percent  of  the  total  project  cost,  and  would  have  to  put  up 
$68,000. 


When  60  percent  ot  the  labor  employed  directly  on  the 
project  4s  relief  labor — 
Base  grant  for  Indirect  rdlef  labor  (30  percent  of  $100,000)..  $30,000 

Total  labor  cost.  $80,000. 
Oiant  from  direct  veltef  labor  (SO  percent  of  $30,000) 18. 000 


Total  grant. 


38,000 


Ih  this  case  ttte  apfriicant  would  receive  a  total  grant  of 
38  percent  of  the  total  project  cost,  and  would  have  to  put 
up  $62,000. 

Construction  on  af  ew  small  P.  W.  A.  projects  started  about 
October  1.  1933.  Severe  cold  dming  the  winter  of  1933-34 
seriously  retarded  construction  of  projects  on  those  projects 
that  did  get  undoway  before  the  edd  weather.  P.  W.  A. 
construction  did  not  actually  l)ecome  an  impcntant  factor  in 
the  relief  of  unemidoyment  until  the  late  spring  of  1934. 
There  was  ivy^TM«>n»>M«»  criticism  of  P.  W.  A.  in  the  beginning 
on  account  of  the  slowness  in  getting  into  action,  but  after 
it  (Bd  get  organised  it  really  went  to  town,  and  it  ts  stffl  going. 
The  following  figures  wffl  give  anyone  something  to  think 
about: 

Up  to  liiay  1  of  ttiis  year  dependable  statistics  show  that 
P.  W.  A.,  Federal,  non-F^^laral,  and  housing  projects  had 
furnished  1,350,577,048  man-hours  of  direct  employment. 
An  extensive  survey  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
shows  tbat  on  P.  W.  A.  projects  the  ratio  of  indirect  to  direct 
labor  is  2.6  indirect  to  1  direct.  Thecefore,  the  trmad  total 
of  direct  and  indirect  man-hours  of  labor  created  by  P.  W.  A. 
projects  was  4,863,077,373.  as  of  May  1  of  ttiis  year.  It  must 
be  ronembered  that,  with  relativdy  few  exoeptions,  P.  W.  A. 
has  been  <9aating  on  a  30-hour  week.  P.  W.  A.  statistics 
sliow  that  on  the  basis  of  the  30-hour  week  workers  averaged 
about  25  hours  a  week.  Labor  and  climatic  ctmditlons  and 
the  r^noteness  of  some  of  its  projects  made  it  necessary  to 
pennit  some  projects  to  proceed,  at  least  for  certain  pertoite 
of  time,  on  a  40-hour  week.  P.  W.  A.  statistics  Oiaw  that 
in  these  cases  workers  have  been  able  to  average  only  a  little 
over  81  hours  per  week.  Taking  the  P.  W.  A.  program  as  a 
whole,  for  botti  dh-ect  and  indirect  labor,  it  seems  safe  to 
estimate  that  workers  have  not  been  able  to  average  much, 
if  any,  over  30  hours  per  week.  Up  to  Btoy  1, 1937,  P.  W.  A. 
had  aetaally  been  engaged  in  eoiutruction  186  wedos.  On 
the  basis  of  a  30-bour  week.  871,340  workers  had  been  kept 
directly  or  Indirectly  employed  by  the  P.  W.  A.  program  from 
October  1,  1933,  to  May  1,  1937.  The  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministratUm  estimates  tiiat  ea<di  person  employed  is  eqitfva-  , 
lent  to  keepfng  five  persons  off  the  pubiie  zettef  zaili»  JX  j 


that  estimate  Is  correct,  the  P.  W.  A.  program  kept  4,356.700 
people  off  the  puMic  relief  ToUi  from  October  1,  1933,  to 
May  I.  1937. 

The  foregoing  figures  do  not  take  into  aomnnt  empiosrment 
furnished  contractors,  scftwontractors,  engtoeers.  ardiitects* 
and  the  administrative  staff  of  the  Public  Woiks  Adininistnu«i 
tion.  In  other  words,  the  executive,  artminiwtrattie>  techni-l 
cal.  and  doical  staffs  of  the  Qovemment,  puUlc  bodies,  con-i 
tractors,  and  sidKontractors  engaged  in  the  planning  and 
executing  of  the  P.  W.  A.  program  have  not  been  taken  into' 
account.  Neither  are  the  executive,  administrative,  techni-| 
cal.  and  derieal  stafis  of  investment  brokBn,  laaniee  oonr^ 
panics,  mines.  miUs,  factories,  processing  and  aasembling 
plants,  and  transportation  organizations  taken  into  account.; 
If  accurate  figures  could  be  assemUed  to  show  this  indirect 
effect  of  the  P.  W.  A.  program,  another  sparkling  gem  would 
be  added  to  the  already  glittering  crown  of  this  organisation. 
No  wonder  it  ia  one  of  the  most  popular  oiganimtionB  the 
Federal  Qovemment  ever  established.  No  wonder  tens  of 
thousands  of  telegrams  and  letters  are  pouring  in  to  Members 
of  Congress,  the  President  of  tlie  XThtted  States,  and  others 
who  have  something  to  do  with  the  destiny  of  the  PubUo 
Works  Administration,  ideading  for  its  extension  and  money 
with  which  to  keep  up  its  good  wotic 

For  the  information  of  ttie  Committee  of  the  Whole  Bouse 
relative  to  the  unempk^ment  of  Allied  workers,  I  siribwitt 
herewith  letter  sent  to  me  tm  Ifoy  20  by  the  American  Fed- 
eratian  of  Labor  irtiich  indicates  that  any  statement  to  the 
effect  that  there  is  a  dK>rtage  ot  ^ffled  buHdlng-tradeB 
woikers  is  erroneoiiB  and  without  foundation. 


BozLBoro  Msn  OuMsiauciiuM  Tsmwi 


WaAingUm.  D.  O,  ifar  Ml  i*^* 
Hon.  ALnaa  F.  Bbrs. 

Congreatman  of  Mew  Tor*,  , 

Bcmae  of  JltprsNiif  flimi,  WaaMnften,  O.  C. 
Dmu  OoMOv/MMaxr:  I  beMeve  it  opportwse  at  ttds  time  to  talng  to 
your  n»*^«t|*>n  the  unemployment  oondltloTUi  wblcb  eslst  In  ttao 
construction  Industry. 

vnthlB  tke  past  80  days  I  sent  out  o  qtwetlonnsdre  to  ear  building 
and  eonstractlan  trades  councils  requesting  InfOnnatkm  with  r»> 
tpetX  to  uneoqilog^nciit  in  e«r  tndustry. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that  to  dAte  I  am  In  receipt 
of  letters  from  the  secretaries  of  our  councils  tn  the  foDuwtag 
cttlei;  y/too  report: 


New  Haven.  Ckmn. 


Etat  St.  Louis,  in 

Vlort  Wayne,  Ind 

Pecrte.IU 


80 
40 
40 


Chicago.  UL 


Tampa,  Fta 

norenoe,  Ala 

BpckMDB,  Wash. 


Bvecett,  Wssh — 


Boston,  Mass. 

Atlanta.  Oa 

Ctty.  Iowa — 


Perry  Coun^.  Oblou. 

Centralia.  Wash 

RayuuMid,  Wash  — ... 
Charleston,  W.  Vai — 
Watartowtt.  Wis — 

liaoQn,aa 

8t.  Louis.  Mb 


80 

.  80 

.  80 

80 

86 

...  80 

SO 

80 

85 


Alton.  UL 


as 

80 
..  80 
..  40 
..  80 
..     XO 


The  secretary  of  our  New  Tock  BuOtUag  and 
CouncU   zaporU   60,000   sUUed   bulldiog-tradss 
enployment. 

X  am  sure  that  within  the  next  10  dsys  I  could 
a  more  oamaete  report.    However,  I  baUsve  that  the 
wUl  give  you  a  genasml  idea  of  the  nnastotf  ot  sklllsd 
woricers  wiOiout  employment  at  tha  presaut  time, 
ttHs  Is  the  season  when  construction  Is  at  Its  peak, 

farthoeo 


OHt     Ot 

ypu  wltti 


percent  ot  the  sUUed  bulldlBg-trwdss  wortHso  asw 


a  Shortage  Ot  akUled  tonlldtng  trades 
and  wltlwut  f  c 


IbaOevolhat 
te  that  at  least  40 
without  employment. 

Any  statement  thst  there 
watars  In  tlris  oesmtry  is 

mas  bonding  and 
can  FMeratton  o<  Labor,  which  rspresenta  aU  o( 
building  trades  workers  In  the  United  States,  Is  InslsHng  tbat  Con- 
greei  moke  a  subslBBtlal  appropriation  for  the  eontlnaatlon  of  the 
P.  W.  A^  alao  the  law  tfxmld  Indnde  a  provlsloa  provkMag  for 
oondltlans  which  wiU  fwnish  employoaeBt  opportmilties  to 
ployed  building-trades  workers,  who  In  many  tnstsnoes  at 

due  to  the  asrisfanee  fomMiad  ty 
or  Which 
otLtmtd 
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aCHw 


.  I 


ftartb* 
wfllaoite 


with  ~ 


iMkh  prvmHa  In  the 

tha*  OoB^nm  wfll  b*  Jurtlflad  In 

_  sa  ao  M  to  provide  •«  l«Mt 

of  the  P.  W.  A.  end  undor  oondl- 

jatnrt  laxgs  r*™***—*  of  onr 

■ad  not'on  raitaf  zoUs. 
miiuiriil  tn  i^«*««~«»«ir  ****  **™  ** 
tor  your  cmitiuued  ■occMi.  I 


J. 


trttmt$a,  1.  F.  0/ 


of  Tftks  y  and  VI  of  the  Sodal  Sccorilj 
Aet  to  Puerto  Rico 


1 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  SANTIAGO  IGLESIAS 

BBSIDSMT  mtnntuaamm  FBOM  PUXBTO  RIOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 
Fr1dtt9,  Mag  2t,  19S7 

Ifr.  miUHTAR  Mr.  Speftker.  tbere  Is  no  commtmtty 
under  the  AnKertcan  flav  In  greater  need  oi  the  beneflts  of 
tttka  y  and  VI  of  the  Social  SecsBltj  Act  than  the  island  of 
PMrtoBico.  With  Its  exceeding  dense  pofmlatlon  of  aiH 
proaJmatdy  2JIIOO.00O  Amfrtcan  citinns  and  a  relatively  low 
aewMmlft  status;  wemuwdlng  In  dwellings  as  a  result  of 
jnSsery  and  pofcrtj,  besides  its  tropical  en?iroament,  the 
Mand  is  eoofranted  with  sezioas  health,  social,  and  welfare 
probkBMi  wtaldi  cannot  be  mupeily  attendfd  to  with  its 
limited  rasonroes. 

Title  y  of  the  Sodal  Seentltj  Act  provides  aid  through 
the  catfldrent  Burean  of  the  United  States  Department  at 
Labor  to  the  States  and  Tertttories  fOr  work  tn  maternal 
and  difld  health,  aid  to  crlppied  children,  and  child  welfare. 

Title  yi  provides  aid  throat  the  United  States  Pubiic 
Bealth  Service  to  the  States  and  Territories  in  the  estabUah- 
laaat  and  malntmanne  of  adeqqate  health  serrlees,  espedally 
jn  |frtilnnf**iirTl*r  raal  eonmsniticsL 

The  qweeHnn  of  the  extension  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  Puerto  Bleo  has  ahrcady  been  considered  by  different  de- 
partmente  and  agencies  of  the  VWeral  Qovermnent.  The 
Departanent  of  the  Sotolar  has  just  recently  comuMinlcatert 
with  the  Tnamaj  Department  and  the  Department  of 
Labor,  lespettlfely,  aAing  their  assistsnce  tn  securtng  ex- 
tension of  ttOes  y  and  yi  to  Puerto  Rico.  After  a  hearing 
befbre  the  Social  Oeuultf  Board  as  to  extension  of  the  aet 
to  PnertD  Ittoo.  the  Board  indicated  It  would  be  willing  to 
endorse  tbt  frtmslon  of  titles  y  andyi  to  the  idand. 

The  insular  government  has  a  well-organiied  department 
of  heatth.  whose  standards  of  work  are  recognised  as  8ati»- 
factoiy  by  the  Children's  Burean  and  the  United  States 
PubUe  Health  Service,  which  artmlnlstfT  titles  y  and  yi  of 
the  Social  Secortty  Act.  Insular  funds  are  now  provided  by 
the  government  of  Puerto  Bioo  for  pobUc-health  yutpuaes, 
taiduding  maternal  and  chUd  healtti.  child  welfare,  and 
other  health  activities,  but  they  are  totally  inadeQuate  to 
meet  the  proper  needs  of  the  liiand. 

Tbe  average  general  annual  death  rate  in  Puerto  Rico 
during  the  past  6  years  has  been  twice  that  of  the  United 
States  registration  area  for  deaths.  Tbe  average  annual 
tuberculosis  death  rate  during  the  same  period  in  the  island 
has  been  300  per  lOOjOOO  population,  or  ftve  times  tbe 
tuberculosis  death  rate  in  the  continent.  Bookwonn  is 
widdy  prevalent  and.  aocording  to  surveys  canied  out,  i^h 
pronimatrty  90  percent  of  persons  in  rural  «vwmmtH<^  ami 
40  percent  of  thoee  living  in  urban  distrlcte  are  infected. 
llUarIa  Is  a  serious  problem,  especially  on  the  eoastk  where 
as  many  as  40  percent  of  the  inhaUtante  harbor  the  malaria 
parasite  in  their  blood.  Infant  mortality,  considered  by 
most  sanltartums  the  most  sensitive  index  of  social  w^are 
and  aaattary  Improvement,  Is  rrrefrttngly  hiidt^— 114  per 
IJOO  lift  births  daring  1030--as  compared  with  the  rate  for 
oontlneatel  Amet^eaa  conmmnitkiL  where  rarely  tt  exeeedi 
fO.   Mortality  from  caoses  noniMwtfd  vtth  dtfU  Mrth  to 


comparatively  high— 53  J  per  10,000  total  Urths  In  1934  and 
05.8  in  1933. 

A  conference  of  State  Governors,  held  during  the  year 
1935.  with  the  attendance  of  Maj.  Oen.  Blanton  Wlnship^ 
Oovemor  of  Puerto  Rico,  passed  a  resolution  requesting  that 
the  beneflts  of  the  Social  Security  Act  be  extended  to  the 
island.  The  Conference  of  State  and  Provincial  Health  Au- 
thorities of  North  Amerira.  which  met  in  Washington  D.  C^ 
on  April  5  and  6  of  this  year,  passed  a  resolution  requesting 
from  President  Roosevelt  and  the  Members  of  Ooogress  the 
extensi<m  of  titles  y  and  yi  of  this  act  to  Puerto  Rico.  A 
resolution  was  introduced  and  ^proved  at  the  annual  con- 
ference of  the  American  Federation  of  labor  which  con- 
vened in  Tsmpa,  Ra..  in  November  1936  requesting  from 
Congress  the  extension  of  the  benefits  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  Puerto  Rico. 

Tn  view  of  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Social  Security  Board,  I  introduced 
a  biU  (H.  R.  6524)  designed  to  extend  the  provisions  of  titles 
y  and  yi  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Puerto  Rico. 

A  bin  was  introduced  and  i4>proved  by  the  insular  Legis- 
lature of  Puerto  Rico  in  its  present  session,  vrbitb.  dosed 
on  April  15,  1937,  to  authorize  the  Department  of  Health 
of  Puerto  Rico  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Oovemment 
through  its  appropriate  agencies  in  administering  a  program 
of  service  for  promoting  tbe  health  of  moUiers  and  children 
and  in  maJntalTilng '  adequate  public-health .  service;  also 
the  necessary  appropriation  for  matching  Federal  funds  has 
been  included  in  the  budget  approved  by  the  insuho'  legis- 
lature for  the  fiscal  year  1937-38.  The  extension  of  titles 
y  and  yi  to  Puerto  Rico  wlU  not  entail  the  setting  up  of 
additional  Federal  administrative  ofBces. 

The  recommendatlcms  tar  extending  titles  y  and  yi  to  the 
island,  above  referred  to.  are  included  in  the. following  let- 
ters written  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Hon.  Harold  Im. 
Ickes: 

WoA*nffton,  Fibmmrjf  XI,  l$3f, 

Bon.  AuuuB  3.  Axsmm, 

Chairman,  Social  Saewrttf  Board,  WaaMnffUm,  D.  O. 

IffT  DB«m  IAl  Alsmxtb:  X  am  Informed  that  tta«  Soelal  OamuHy 
Board  doatrea  ttia  rkma  of  tbla  DBpartment  on  H.  B.  148t.  Intro- 
dooed  in  tha  Booae  cf  Bqvcacntatlvea  on  January  5,  19ST.  bj  MT. 
TgJTi>a.  Oommlasloner  from  Puerto  Rloo,  to  ainend  tba  *tk)olal 
Seenrtty  AetT,  apprond  August  14.  1935.  ao  as  to  Induda  Puerto 
Bloo.  I  earnestly  taTcr  the  extension  to  Puerto  Bleo  ot  thoae  por- 
tlons  of  the  aet  of  whleb  the  Insular  government  may  be  able  to 
avail  ttself  at  tbe  present  time.  Including  partlculaily  titles  V  and 
VI,  "maternal  and  child  health  aemoes".  "serrloes  for  cr4>pled 
chOdren**.  "chOd  wtUan  servloes",  "vocational  rebabilltatlan".  and 
"pObUo-bealth  work." 

Probably  no  tenltocy  under  the  flag  at  the  Uhlted  States  Is 
moN  In  need  of  the  benefits  provided  In  the  Sodal  Security  Aet, 
particularly  of  thoee  conf  ened  by  theae  tltlea  V  and  VL 

Insular  funds  are  now  provided  by  the  government  ot  Poarto 
Bleo  for  pubUo-health  purposes,  including  maternal  and  rMi4 
health,  and  the  care,  education,  and  vocational  training  at  da- 
pendent  children  and  of  the  blind.  These  funds  T;«^»«'-«-tr 
|l.900/)00  annually,  and  are  e^>ended  under  the  direction  of  the 
department  of  health.  They  are.  nevertheless,  entbeiy  Inadequate 
to  care  for  tbe  dense  population,  now  averaging  some  690  pimK?iw 
to  the  square  mile. 

The  pubUc-health  servloe  of  Puerto  Bleo  and  the  publle-heatth 
units  under  Its  direction  are  at  present  fully  able  to  comply  with 
all  Federal  requirements,  and  additional  funds  oould  be  und  ad- 
vantageously in  extending  pubUc-health  units  to  those  parts  of 
the  Island  irtilch  are  not  now  served:  In  strengthening  the  services 
now  rendered  by  tba  addition  of  new  trained  personnel;  In  suptf- 
vlslng  sodal-sorvlce  Investigations  '^'^"fmtng  dependent  diUdren 
and  finding  homes  for  them;  and  In  rehabilitating  the  physically 
disabled.  Such  additional  resources  as  might  be  made  available  to 
Puerto  Bloo  under  the  Social  Security  Act  would  be  used  In  ex- 
tending vahiable  services  to  many  persons  not  now  receiving  such 
asBlstanre.  particularly  In  the  rural  sections. 

PuMtd  Blcans  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  then  ap- 
pears to  be  no  good  reason  why  Puerto  Bleo  should  be  excluded 
from  such  of  the  benefits  of  the  Social  Security  Aet  as  It  may  be 
In  position  Immediately  to  utilize,  or  from  like  opportunity  with 
the  other  Tterltorles  and  the  States  fully  to  avail  itself  of  all  of  the 
beneflts  of  the  act  as  socm  as  it  may  be  In  financial  posltl<m  to 
do  so. 

A  part  of  the  unrest  In  Puerto  Itlco.  aside  from  that  derived  from 
Ita  dllDcuIt  economic  situation,  has  been  due  to  a  oonvlotlon  on 
the  pctft  of  many  Inhabitants  of  the  Island  that  Puerto  Blffg  la  a 
sort  of  stepchild  of  the  ITnlted  States  and  bears  the  brunt  of  legla- 
latlon  designed  to  benefit  other  sections  of  the  country,  not  bene- 
fldal—cr  even  actually  detrimental— to  Puerto  Bleo.  It  Is  dlfflcutt 
to  explain  to  Puerto  Blcans  why  their  Island  Is  w^jludwt  white 
"~  and  BMndl  aiw  mpfudad  la  thsptovMons  of  the  0odat 


Beourlty  Act.  Lnmediate  extension  to  Puerto  Bloo  of  at  least 
ttioae  proTlslona  of  the  act  of  which  the  insular  ffovemmcnt  may 
be  In  position  immediately  to  avaU  Ita^.  particularly  titles  V  and 
VI.  would  go  far  to  offset  the  feeling  that  Puerto  Bloo  Is  tbe  object 
«f  unfair  diacrlmittatlon. 

Tlie  BBderal  Oovemment  baa  never  extended  to  Pnsrto  Bieo 
f^Y^w^Mmi  aid  anywhere  nearly  eompaiabla  to  that  artenrtad  to  the 
States.  As  tfxnm  by  the  detailed  tiMea  herewith,  the  total  Mdccal 
xegular  and  emergency  aid  per  capita  fer  the  last  8-yaar  period. 
$38.51,  is  less  than  that  given  to  any  State  or  other  TBnttery.  It 
la  true  ttiat  Puerto  Bleo  reedves,  in  addttton.  the  benefit  of  the 
United  States  rMrtrrrr  duttes.  intnnal  wviainM.  and  IneoiDe  taxea 
coUected  hi  Puerto  Bloo  and  retained  tbera,  and  that  the  Federal 
Intemal-reventie  lawa.  in  general,  have  not  been  extended  to  the 
Mand;  but  tbe  total  of  aU  thoee  Itema  has  amnantwd  for  the  last 
S-year  period  to  only  •S.4S  per  oqiita  for  the  Island,  making  a  total 
of  only  SSSJBT  per  capita  for  Puerto  Bioo  fer  ail  Federal  regular  and 
emergency  aid.  together  with  the  beneflts  of  tbe  castnms  dottea. 
intemal  revenues,  and  inoome  taxea  aUotted  to  tbe  lalaad.  As 
■hown  by  tbe  taUea  berewttti.  tbat  total  is  Isss  than  one-half  of 
tl»e  avcsage  FMeral  aalstanoe  per  captu.  at  9MAI.  given  to  tbe 
States  and  other  Terrltarles.  including  the  Dletriet  of  Oolinnhta; 
and  It  is  only  alMmt  three-flftlis  of  tbe  average,  of  $55.72.  given  to 
the  other  TerritartaB. 

•nuB  IslaiMl  is  In  kmnsdlate  need  cf  Federal  ■aHlstsnrs  at  least 
,yffnfpa>«*>L»  to  tbat  given  the  other  Stafeea  and  Ttatxttorlea.  par- 
ticularly because  of  tbe  Increaslngty  heavy  problem  facing  Puerto 
Bleo  in  the  great  and  increasing  dsnai^  of  Its  pofmlatlen. 

Furthermore.  It  riMiald  be  aaid.  im  falmeas  to  Puerto  Bieou  not 
only  that  it  needs  and  is  entitled  ta  aid.  on  the  same  baala  as  tbe 
States  and  the  otiknr  Tsnrttories.  but  also  tbat  tbe  people  of  the 
Mand  have  shown  themselves  to  dtserve  full  recognition  on  tills 
basis.  In  tbe  38  years  that  Puerto  Bice  has  been  an  integral  part 
of  tbe  potiUeal  and  eeonomlc  stractnre  of  the  United  Stipes  the 
Mend's  pnrrfinsns  ftam  the  mainland  have  Inereeeed  from  about 
$9,000,000  in  IMO  to  about  $106,000,000  In  1036.  Tbe  island  now 
tanks  seventh  aa  a  pur^uaer  of  *^*«''*— ***  pnaducts.  umedlng  aU 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  except  Canada. 
Biaooroly  yoim. 

H>antJ>  L.  ICKXt, 
BaartUrf  ot  <*«  /sterier. 


Umnh  9,  iSJT. 
Bon.  8&im*co  IcuMsum, 

Mtetldent  Commiationer  from  Puerto  Meo. 

Bouse  of  itepraaeniaUvee.  WathlmgUm,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dsab  Mb.  Iglesxas:  I  have  your  letter  of  February  15.  In 
whkdi  you  requeet  tbat  I  do  what  I  can  to  baes  the  pmviiaans  of 
tbe  Soelal  Security  Act  extended  to  Puerto  Bloo. 

Dbector  Brnest  O^uenlng,  of  tbe  Division  of  Ttorttorles  and 
•Uand  rosswslniw.  and  Ool.  Winiasn  C  BIgby.  counsel  for  Puerto 
Bloo.  had  a  eonfvenee  wttb  tlM  Social  Secortty  Board  on  Febru- 
ary 10.  At  that  time  the  question  was  Slsmiseil  aa  to  whether 
tbe  entlie  Social  Security  Aet  dMuUL  be  made  appileable  to  Fnarto 
Bleo  at  this  time  or  only  those  parts  of  tlie  aet  of  which  Puerto 
Bleo  would  be  able  to  avaU  Itsstf  Immediate.  It  appeared  to 
be  tbe  opinion  ef  the  Board  that  tt  piotalaly  wenld  be  better  to 
ask,  at  the  present  time,  for  the  extension  of  only  ttttas  ▼  and 
VE  to  Puerto  Bleo,  and  then  to  watt  perhaps  untU  some  subsequent 
year  or  xmtil  tbe  Island  la  really  ready  to  avaU  Itself  of  other 
provisions  of  the  aet,  before  lequeatlng  fwtber  legislation  from 
Congress.  Tlie  Board  was  unanlmnusly  in  favor  of  the  extension 
to  Puerto  Rloo  of  titles  V  and  VI.  ..^    ..  **.  * 

Flowing  tlie  above  conference,  and  upon  being  advised  that 
the  Social  Security  Board  desiied  the  views  of  this  Department 
concerning  H.  B.  14B4.  I  wrote  a  letter  on  February  27  to  Hon. 
Arthur  J.  Altmeyer,  Chairman,  a  ec^y  of  whleh.  together  with  its 
enclosures.  I  transmit  berewiUi. 

As  you  probably  know,  I  made  eff<xts  to  have  Puerto  Bleo  In- 
duded  tn  the  original  Sodal  Secarlty  Act.  but  was  unBuccessfuL 
I  am  entirely  in  sympathy  with  having  the  provisions  of  said  act 
extended  to  Puerto  Btee.  but  Oovemor  Wteship  has  advised  that 
It  will  be  imponible  to  take  advantage  of  certain  of  Its  provisions 
at  present.  I  therefore  believe  that  we  should  work  in  lymcaay 
with  such  rmnromfn'latffMBs  as  may  be  made  by  the  Social  Security 

Board.  

Sincerely  yours,  Habold  L.  lens. 

'  '  Secretary  of  the  iuUriar. 


Foreign  InvanoB  <^  Alaska  Fisheries 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND 

DELSGATB  FBOM  AlJiKKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  21, 1937 

Mr.  DlMOlfD.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  inyl^  tba 
tlon  ol  the  Hoiue  to  the  cerloas  oonditlon  which  cadafei  with 
zespect  to  tbe  Alaska  salmon  fl^wrtw  Iv  aMoa  at  tim  \ 


threatened,  aod  In  part  actual,  invaiton  of  Vbem  flsherles 
by  the  Japanese.  

TUB  morning  I  reoehred  a  telegram  from  Mir.  WHUam  B. 
Began.  United  States  Oommissionn'  at  Naknek. 
stating  that  he  had  just  received  tatformatioii  oC  the 
«ioe  at  tfpo  Japanese  floating  canneries  tying  off  Fast  MoUtf 
on  the  vest  side  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  tn  Bilsfeol  Bay.  and 
stating  his  understanding  that  the  JapikBese  bad  agreed  to 
stay  out  of  Bering  Sea  until  the  oontroivcny  Is  settled. 

So  fer  as  I  am  aware,  the  Japanese  hav<e  made  no  agree- 
ment to  remain  out  at  Bering  Sea.  but  have,  on  ttie  other 
hand,  prodaimed  their  intention  of  fishing  m  they  pieaie  to 
Bristol  Bay  and  to  Bering  Sea.  and  to  fact  tfgijwUme  dn 
cff  tbe  AlaAat  coast  beyond  a  distance  of  S  miles  from  share. 
So  far  as  I  know,  they  bave  not  indicated  their  totention  af 
fishing  withto  S  miks  of  the  shores  of  Alaska.  Flo«llng 
eannexies  anchored  off  Port  MoUer  indicate  that  the  Jap- 
anese are  fishing  to  that  region.  With  the  mile-long  nets 
used  by  them,  extending  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  they  are  bound  to  take  large  quantities  of  salman 
during  tbt  annual  salmon  run.  and  thus  measurably  deplete 
the  Aiai^k^^  KftTrwftTi  fisheries. 

Stoce  yesterday.  Mr.  Speata*.  I  have  received  information 
indlcattng  that  one  statement  contained  to  my  remarks  of 
yesterday  is  not  entirely  correct  I  ttien  said  that  Norway 
claimed  exclusive  fl.sheries  rights  to  the  Westf Jord  lying 
between  the  Lcrfoten  Islands  and  the  mainland,  but  that  no 
definite  limits  to  tbe  waters  thus  claimed  appear  ever  to 
Ittve  been  spedfled.  TUs  morning  I  leam  that  a  Norwegian 
nqral  decree  of  July  12,  1935.  does  deflnitdy  9eclfy  the 
limito  of  the  waters  daimed  to  the  Westf  Jord  and  includes 
all  of  thooe  waters  withto  the  Norwegian  fishertes  aone.  The 
outer  limit  of  the  aone  thus  claimed  is  4  mUes  bcTond  the 
outer  Islands  wtidti  fringe  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  there- 
fore the  Etogdom  of  NcMway  claims  tbe  exclusive  fisherlsa 
rights,  not  tmly  to  the  Westflord  but  4  miles  beyond  the 
extreme  outer  Umlts  of  a  lliie  drawn  from  Shomvoer  to 
Myken  Islands,  which  lie  at  tbe  northerly  and  sootheriy 
extremity  at  the  entrance  to  the  Westf  jord.  This  claim 
which  has  been  maintained  by  Norway  down  the  ccnturiea, 
and  is  reiterated  and  made  exidicit  fay  the  n^*!  decree  of 
1935,  is  definite  proof  tbat  no  general  3-mile  Umit  applying 
to  an  cases  has  ever  been  generally  accepted  fay  tbt  dvlHaed 
nations  of  the  world,  and  therefore  the  so-called  3-mlle  limit 
for  all  ipurposes  is  not  a  part  at  totemational  law. 


Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski 


EXTENSION  OF  REBCARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MKaiOAN 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Frtimg,  Jfag  21, 1$37 


^■nrrawsn  bt  BOV.  IfARTXN  L.  SWCCBLSK.  QT  OHia  itT  CLKVB- 
ItAMD,  OHIO.  ON  MAY  2,  1087 


Mr.  DXNOEU*.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
lonarks  to  the  Racoaot.  I  include  tbe  q;>eecb  at  Baa.  Mjmxsk 
L.  SwaaaxK,  delivered  at  the  unveiling  of  the  nwntimwnt  to 
honor  of  Brig.  Gen.  Count  Casimir  PUlaskl,  at  PalasU 
Square,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Sunday,  May  2,  1937.  as  follows: 


Mr.  Cha&maa.  Bight 

ladlci^  and  geatlemen.  I  am  very  happy  to  have  this  .... 

journey  from  the  Wetland  Oqaltal  to  Join  wltt  you  today  la 
.tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  great  character,  a  soldlar.  aad 
pMrlot.  Brig.  Oea.  Ooont  Casimir  PolaSkl. 

I  bitDg  yott  tbe  gieetings  of  my  ooOeagvM  tba  Himomhie 
IiBmMKi,  (iiMigiessiiisii  trem  m*"^*!".  wtoo  waa  to  ha  a 
q)eaker  on  this  occasion.  Unfortunately,  he  was  detalaad 
trnportant  fTig»gpf"*"*  In  hds  own  city.  It  woiM  hasve 
uluustrci  to  have  him  with  ns  today,  and  to  OMUiy  of  you  a 
tohaar  htm  sililism  thla r"y«***"*  gattaarlag  In  IHs aatt 

Is  - 

a  splanrtkl  type  of  PoUin 

..       So 

whlchhs  Is  a  partk 
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Tb  dtaeoH  thff  TCBUtBtSc  CMWf  of  Brig.  Gtan.  Oonsfc 
POlaAl  to  uk  Midleiiee  of  PolUh-AiMrtaii  cltlMi»  woold  be  lite 
-caRylzM  ooato  to  MwcMtto."  I  dlraet  my  remurks  today  to  thoM 
«r  TOO  ■imtilml  bm  vtao  are  not  at  PoUab  eztracUoD.  and  vbo 
vndoabtadlT  an  M«er  to  iMm  aametblnc  of  this  dlatlngnlaMwl 
psMol  in  irtMM  taonar  «•  dedlcata  tlUa  mflmAtel  today. 

Uuittrtuaatrty.  very  little  baa  been  written  about  tbe  nmantle 
eaxeer  at  Btlg.  Oen.  Ooant  Oaalmlr  PuIaakL  Here  la  a  field  for 
fPfttm  modem  bletorlaa  to  cultt^ate.  We  know  he  came  firom  a  dla- 
tiagoiilMd  aoMe  family,  a  family  that  waa  oomfortably  situated 
aaf ar  as tte raatertal  thlnfi  of  life  go.  and  who  always  had  a  deep 
ompathy  ter  the  poorcr  daae  of  peaasnts  In  their  homeland 

Tbe  PulMkl  family  were  ardwk  kjeera  of  Uber^  and  took  part  In 


ispelliBC  the  invaders  at  every  «WU«m"ig-.   ^S^L^^TS  JS 
ai^acimrw  m  tts  UtMSt  ssnss  Of  ths  word.  ttds  noUe  temlly  led  by 


ODvmt  ioentfi  Pidaakt  with  his  three  eons^  Indndlng 
raeiiiili  who  waa  not  yet  ao  yeem  of  age.  In  1768  suceeetfolly  rained 
an  anny  of  ovw  SjOOO  men  m  an  effort  to  repel  the  attack  of  BuHia. 
bent  on  mMik  their  native  eoonlry.  The  mlUtery  aeoompllBh- 
ff^fita  of  this  family  were  known  thranghont  ■urope.  and  the  brav- 
«y  of  youmt  ^^-«"'*-  PulaSkl  soon  bf*"***  known  to  the  American 
OdonlM.  vmo  were  then  organMng  for  battle  to  achieve  Independ- 
enee  for  what  to  now  known  ea  tbe  United  Statea. 

Tbe  story  of  the  Pidaekto  to  a  lad  sicry.  Often  were  the  loos 
^M^.p«n^  to  take  np  ema  to  prevant  In  tann  the  Invaalon  of  the 
riiieileiMi  the  Aust^aiM^  and  the  Itnerierw  Tbe  Polaaki  family 
not  only  gave  of  their  physical  strength  but  thcqr  betoed  to  finance 
and  sustain  the  newly  organlaed  armleB  In  the  struggle  for  Poland's 
tndependenee.  On  August  6.  im,  after  flgbtlng  In  a  hopelese 
cauae  Poiand  found  herself  humbled  wtth  the  signing  of  the  treaty 
of  parUtloa  at  8t.  Petersburg.  Tbto  treaty  took  from  Poland  over 
ow-ttilid  of  ber  territory  and  placed  SfiOOJXO  at  her  peofde  under 
B^w^*«"  domination. 

Young  caelmlr  PutatfU  wltneeeed  the  humiliation  of  hto  people 
vrtth  the  itgnlnn:  of  thto  treaty.  Undaunted,  he  fled  to  Tnrlny, 
where  be  qient  considerable  time  eeeWng  to  Incite  the  Turka 
against  the  Ruarians.  After  Turkey  made  peace  with  Busila  In 
1774  Caslmlr  Pulaski  fled  to  France.  In  Parts,  fearful  of  expo- 
sure, he  retrained  from  reporting  to  the  military  authorities  of 
that  country,  and  sought  out  hto  former  ecbnolinet4>.  Dr.  N.  Belle- 
vlUe.  who  was  then  servUig  hto  intemeahlp  In  one  of  the  military 
boepitato  In  Paris.  Dr.  Belleville  made  poerible  the  historic  meeting 
with  our  own  Benjamin  Franklin,  wba  waa  at  that  time  In  Burope 
BOdtim  aid  for  the  i^nnmrtt^mn  Colontaa.  Ftanklto  knew  of  the  mili- 
tary record  of  the  joung  Polish  hero.  Without  hesitation  be  fur- 
nished him  with  letters  of  Introdvetlon  to  Gen.  George  Washington. 
PulaSkl  nkade  known  hto  desire  to  fight  for  Independence  and  the 
Am  »tciaB  Oolonlea. 

Be  sallod  from  Soropo  and  arrived  on  America  on  Angoat  17. 
1777.  Be  Immediately  prceentcd  hto  credentials  to  General  Waah- 
mgton,  who  was  so  impressed  wtth  tbe  young  Ptdiah  sOldtor  that 
without  dtfay  be  wrote  the  Oongrese  ur|^  that  Pulaski  be  given 
tbe  *«~r«^"^  of  the  boree.  Pulaski  accepted  the  reeponslbiltty 
yyt  tn  a  short  time  thereafter  he  accredited  hlmaslf  wtth  valor  at 
the  Battle  of  Brandywlne.  Because  of  hto  bravery  in  thto  battle. 
Oeneral  WMtalngtm  caused  tbe  Oongrcas  to  Issue  to  him  a  eommls- 
*  slon  as  brigadier  gsnacal  In  onrnmand  of  all  tbe  Oavahy  of  the 
ABkBrtcan  forote.  It  can  be  truthfully  awerted  that  Pulaakl  was.  In 
fact,  the  "father  of  the  Amertcian  Oavalry."  After  distinguishing 
hfmartf  at  the  Battle  of  Ttentoa  and  seeeral  other  engagements,  we 
find  PulMkl  with  900  of  hto  trained  boseemen  participating  in  the 
atoge  at  aavaamab.  Oa..  In  which  battto  ha  reoelved  the  wound  that 
broovbt  about  hto  death. 

I  like  to  think  of  the  brigadier  general  ae  a  splendid  military 
laadv.  I  also  like  to  think  of  him  aa  a  Christian  gentleman.  Let 
me  read  to  yon  tbe  stateaaent  attrtboted  to  Major  BogowAi.  one 
of  hto  oAoera  who  waa  wtth  him  whan  be  received  the  fatal  wound. 
Z  reed  fimn  the  Georgia  Rtotorleal  Quarterly,  from  the  edition 


t 


pabUdMd  nanfiiinlier  IMO.  on  toe  oooaslon  of  the  Pulaakl  eeequl- 
oantennlaLTbto  publication  to  sponaored  by  the  State  of  Georgia 
Btotorleal  Society.    Major  Buguwifcl  ^peaka: 


**For  half  an  hour  the  guns  roared  and  blood  flowed  abundantly. 
Doling  an  opening  between  tbe  enemy*8  work.  Pulaski  resolved, 
wtth  hto  lei^aa  and  a  small  detartiment  ot  Georgia  cavalry,  to 
ehaige  throng  enter  the  city,  eonfuee  the  enemy,  and  cheer  the 
Inhabltanto  with  good  tidings  General  Ilncohi  approved  the  dar- 
fg^  plan.  Ittpilanng  tbe  belp  of  toe  Ahnlgb^,  Pulaski  shouted 
to  wkBSB.  Ttrwardr  and  wa,  900  strong,  rode  at  full  speed 
after  him,  the  earth  loaiiuiwllwg  under  the  hoofs  of  our  ehargera. 
the  Snt  9  mhralsa  all  want  waO.  We  aped  like  knls^te  Into 
rver,  aa  we  paaisrt  the  gap  between  the  two 
a  eroea-are.  Uka  a  pouring  shower,  confused  our  ranks. 
I  looksd  around.    OhI  sad  moment  ever  to  be  remembered!    Pn- 

I  leaped  toward  him.  thinking 
hto  wound  waa  not  dangerooa.  but  a  canister  shot  had 
hto  thl^  and  the  blood  was  flowing  from  hto  breast.  pr(rt>- 
ahiy  from  a  aaoond  wound.  Falling  on  my  kneee,  I  tried  to  raise 
him.  Be  said,  in  a  faint  voloe.  'JeensI  MarU!  JoeephI'  Further  I 
knew  not.  for  at  that  moaaent  a  muaket  ball,  grulng  my  ecalp. 
bUndad  SM  with  blood,  and  I  ftfl  to  the  grwmd  In  a  state  of 
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a  tnae  Cbrtotlan  gentleman.    It  dlgnlflea  the 
the  FoUrti  people,  who  through  centuries  of  oppree- 
_~    for  tndependanoe  never  left  tbe  faith 
Tbey  remalnsd  ateadfeat  and  are  today  loyal 
Oathohe  fatth.  wbtoh  ■nslatned  them  ta  ttisir  dark- 
Pohk*!  gave  evldnee  of  ttda  faith  irtien  be 
atthsBataaof 


A  few  years  ago  I  was  delighted  to  learn  that  the  City  Oounofl 
of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  had  adopted  a  reeolutlon  qxmsored  by  my 
friend,  the  Bonorable  John  M.  Bulaman.  then  a  member  of  the 
dty  council,  who  graces  thto  occasion  with  hto  preeence  on  the 
platform,  for  tbe  dedicating  of  thto  area  of  our  dty  to  be  known 
aa  Pulaski  Square.  It  was  a  fltting  tribute  on  tbe  part  of  the 
dty  government  tn  honoring  one  who  did  so  much  to  bring  about 
the  Independence  of  our  country.  I  trust  our  f sDosr  dtiiens,  as 
they  paas  thto  section  cf  the  dty.  will  come  to  know  more  of  the 
life  and  dwracter  of  the  man  we  honor  today. 

Tbto  canncm  whldi  we  unveiled  today  In  Pulaski's  honor  waa 
used  in  the  last  World  War.  It  to  an  Instrument  of  death  and 
ordlnarUy  would  be  repulsive  to  the  thinking  men  and  women  of: 
the  preeent  generation.  Ito  historical  backpound,  however,  tdla 
us  that,  as  in  Pulaski's  day,  physical  force  to  the  aeoepted  weapon' 
In  any  struggto  for  Uberty  or  national  defense.  Brig.  Gen.  Count 
caslmlr  Pulaski.  Ilka  our  own  Washington  and  linooln.  undoubt- 
edly in  hto  heart  despised  war;  but  he  waa  a  practical  man  and. 
Ilka  others  who  are  charged  with  reqwnslbllity  of  military  and 
naval  defense,  knew  that  there  was  no  other  way  to  settto  national 
and  Intematlimal  dtoputea  when  reason  and  common  sense  are 
virtually  destroyed. 

With  war  douds  hanging  heavy  over  the'  dvUiaed  nations  of  the 
world,  with  dlctatoTBhip  and  communism  raising  their  u^y  heads 
in  many  parte  of  the  0obe.  to  it  not  about  time  that  we  who  are 
fortunate  In  being  dttoooa  of  the  greatest  democracy  of  aU  tlme^ 
in  the  grcAtest  country  of  the  world,  give  serious  thought  and 
consideration  to  protecting  and  retaining  the  freedom  and  liberty 
we  now  enjoy,  and  which  to  denied  to  many  of  our  fellow  men  In 
other  nations? 

I  am  a  stnmg  believer  m  national  defense  and  styported  every 
reasonable  national  defense  program  in  tbe  Congress  of  the  United 
Stetes.  but  I  pray  the  time  is  iiot  far  distant  when  the  tremendous 
amount  of  money  we  spend  for  armamento  and  for  weapons  tor 
the  destruction  at  human  life  and  property  can  be  utlliaed  in 
eradicating  dtoease.  In  developing  culture,  and  securing  proqierlty 
for  our  fellow  beings,  not  only  In  thto  country,  but  throughout 
the  entire  world. 

We  are  strong  enough  to  lead  a  movement  in  a  war  to  end  wars 
by  destroying  the  profits  which  some  greedy  indlviduato  make  from 
tbe  blood  of  their  fellow  men.  It  is  well  that  we  keep  aloof  froox 
the  so-called  League  of  Natlcnu  as  it  is  now  constituted,  with 
Ite  intrigue  and  selfish  Ideato  and  ito  concern  with  material  ad- 
vantagea  rather  than  the  Idealism  for  which  it  was  created.  When 
the  time  comes  that  we  shall  have  a  family  of  p*tlAn«T  seriously 
united  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  war,  the  United  Statee  cdT 
America  can  properly  take  the  lead  without  a  surrender  of  any 
part  of  our  national  sovereignity. 

There  are  montunenta  to  Brig.  Oen.  Count  Caslmlr  PulaSkl  in 
the  dty  of  Washington,  D.  C.  in  Savannah.  Oa..  and  the  q>lendid| 
Pulaakl  Skyway  which  reaches  for  many  mOee  through  the  Stoto 
of  New  Jersey,  terminating  at  the  gateway  of  the  greatest  metrop-' 
olto  of  the  world.  New  York.  Hto  greatest  monument  to  the  history^ 
of  hto  contribution  to  the  cause  of  American  independence  re*, 
corded  In  the  archives  of  our  national  history.  Let  us  and  the* 
future  generations  study  and  revere  the  romantle  career  of  thtt< 
young  BoMler  who  died  at  the  early  age  of  31.  but  whoee  life  waa 
crowded  with  actlvltlea  in  behalf  of  liberty  and  freedom  for  hii- 
fallow 
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ABIICLB  BT  BON.  H.  JEBRT  VOOBHIS.  OF  CAUFOBRIA.  AND 
BON.  MAUBT  MAVERICK.  OF  TEXAS 


BCr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  herein  an  illuminating  and 
challmglng  article  written  for  Tlie  Nation,  a  Uberal  weekly; 
periodical,  by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Itfr.  VoorhxsI 
and  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mavkhick],  entitled 
"Don't  Sell  Out  Prosperity."  This  article  sums  up  in  suc- 
cinct argument  the  entire  relief  situation.  In  it  the  two 
authors,  who  have  but  recently  been  written  about  favor- 
ably by  Dr.  Stanley  High  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  give 
a  penetrating  analysis  of  the  present  relief  situation  and 
conclude  with  their  own  prognosis  of  the  future  with  refer- 
ence  to  relief.  I  commend  the  reading  of  this  article  to  aU 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  citizens.  The  two  authors  ar« 
airtive  among  the  liberal  groups  of  Congressmen,  in  which, 
number  may  be  found  many  men  of  sidendid  intellect,  warm 
beazW  and  gieat  promise. 


Tbe  aiOde  Is  as  ftHlows: 


[From  the  Natlm  for  May  1.  1937] 
Dow^  Sox  Oct 


(By  H.  JnafT  YooKHxa  and  Manar 

r,  D.  C  May.  4.— Preeldent  Booee>elfa 
that  rrilef  be  eut  to  a  billion  and  a  half  broke  like  a  thunderclap 
ofcr  Coogreai.  in  ooatqaartson  with  the  preeedlng  year^  outlay 
on  W.  P.  A.,  P.  W.  A.,  and  Boaettlement,  ft  meant  a  draatle  cot. 

Imniedlatrty  It  aent  the  btrda  of  spending  flying  high  and  low. 

A  gioop  of  Otongreaamen  eotnetimeB  referied  to  ae  the  Tlberal  Uoe" 

Mid  the  amount  should  be  two  and  a  half  billion,  atnee  there  are 

<atUI  ofer  a.000;000  unenq^oyed.    Thia  figure,  on  the  baaia  of  past 

ezpoidlturea,  seems  about  right.    Other  suggeetlona  went  aa  high 

ae  $4,000,000,000.    But  many  persona  said  the  Prealdent  wanted  far 

too  much.    Some  of  tike  low  flyen  said  a  half  billion  more  should 

be  lopped  off.  leaving  a  blllicm.    Some  eeen  said  relief  should  be 

.  allmlnatwd  altogether.    At  any  rate,  the  economy  druma  are  beat- 

'kkg  and  roaring,  and  the  cut-to>«he-bone  boys  are  admittedly  way 

out  In  tmnt. 

So  what?  It  an  armistioe  were  de^azed  and  the  thhig  dSacuaaed 
oidmly.  evetjone  would  hare  to  admit  that  nobody  knows  wtth  any 
great  aeeuraey  what  amount  ought  to  be  appropriated.  But  then 
la  no  armistioe;  and  the  economy  boys,  if  yon  ask  them.  my.  Tf 
the  money  gives  out.  we  can  get  a  deficiency  lOTroprlatlna.**  Shut 
yoor  eyes  and  watt  and  see. 

But  why  zu3t  look  reality  in  the  face  for  once?  There  la  only  one 
sensible  couzae.  There  should  be  a  pennanant  dqiartment  of 
government — eaU  It  aodal  welfare  or  government  works,  or  what 
you  win.  Just  so  It  is  permanent — ttiat  would  function  aa  a  national 
building  aeency.  There  should  also  be  a  oomprehensive  unemploy- 
ment survey,  and  not  Just  one.  but  a  i^atem  that  would  provide 
a  running  record  day  by  day.  Uhtfl  we  have  such  a  system  we  are 
boxing  in  the  dark  with  the  g^Uost  of  unemployment. 

We  know  that  several  milllcm  of  the  persons  now  unenqiloywl 
win  remam  unenqdoyed  for  yean  to  come — barrinc  of  eouiae, 
some  fundamental  change  m  our  economic  ^stem.  Hence,  what- 
ever Congreea  does  with  regard  to  the  unemployed  la  going  to  de- 
termine the  permanent  lot  In  life  of  several  million  famlllea.  Bven 
viewing  the  problem  as  a  temporary  one.  If  the  preeent  plan  ot 
reduction  goes  through,  the  amownt  impropriated  wlU  stm  be 
entlrdy  InsuQlclent.  The  W.  P.  A.  haa  done  a  good  Job  In  meet- 
ing an  emergency  situation,  hut  for  the  long  run.  for  the  perma- 
nent poUdas  of  the  future,  we  have  done  practJcafly  nothing  at  all. 
Tbr  that  we  need  a  faith,  a  philoaophy.  and  ddlnita  information. 

Everybody  should  know  that  If  America  increased  by  10  percent 
tts  available  fertile  soUa,  the  ninnber  of  ita  deeent  habitable 
homes,  the  quantity  of  Its  preeerved  food,  the  ci4)aclty  of  its 
power  plants  to  develop  electric  energy,  tbe  acreage  of  its  forests, 
the  effectiveness  of  its  educational  and  cultural  fscllitlee  ev.7- 
body  should  know  that  if  this  happened  America  would  be  rkAier 
by  ^^proximately  10  percent  than  it  was  before.  But  some  of  us 
stin  have  the  ndicnlous  idea  that  we  shan  go  b?oke  by  ineraastng  tbe 
national  wealth  or  by  hiring  people  to  buUd  up  the  national  wealth. 

We  know  that  no  nation  on  earth  haa  ever  maintained  Itself  aa 
a  atrong  and  vigorous  people  if  it  condanned  any  oonskterabla 
number  of  its  pec^Ie  to  beoHne  an  outcaat  group.  Yet  we  are  in 
danger  of  doing  this  very  thing  today.  And  we  know  also  that  no 
modem  nation  has  escaped  the  necessity  of  facing  In  some  way, 
honest  or  dlahoneat.  the  problem  of  its  unemployed.  Japan  has 
dealt  with  It  by  cutting  wages  to  the  point  where  It  ooold  under- 
sen  the  world.  Britain  has  adopted  a  general  dole.  Hitler  has 
put  his  unemployed  into  compulsory  wwk  campa  where  they  get 
no  wages  at  an.  Mussolini  has  carried  on  two  wars  to  prevent 
people  from  discovering  they  were  unemployed.  Bussia  haa  gone 
Communist — or  something.  In  America  we  have  got  to  decide 
now  whether  we  are  going  to  face  this  problem  and  solve  it  or 
whether  we  are  Juit  going  to  wish  the  unemployed  had  gone  back 
to  work,  and  brhvg  on  another  depresslan  by  cutting  off  their 
buying  power. 

A  constructive  approach  to  this  problem  aannnes  that  the 
Nation  win  require  that  the  work  done  by  the  unemployed  on  a 
Government  program  shaQ  be  of  such  character  as  to  yield  a 
dollar^  vahae  for  every  dollar  spent.  We  need.  In  other  words,  to 
knock  tn  the  head  the  Idea  that  the  rest  of  the  Nation  is  stm- 
portmg  the  unemployed,  and  to  arrange  the  program  so  that  ttis 
unenq>loyed  wlU  be  clearly  supporting  themselves  and  adding  to 
the  sum  total  of  national  wen-being. 

we  must  face  In  this  picture  tbe  problem  of  the  very  young 
and  of  those  over  48.  Men  over  48  must  be  given  tbe  oppuriunlty 
to  earn  a  Uvlng  and  not  thrown  on  the  human  Juzdc  pOa.  Alao. 
the  requlrementa  that  one  must  be  ion  reUef  in  order  to  get 
woric  on  Oofemment  projects  must  be  eliminated  altogether.  It 
has  destroyed  morale  and  prevented  tbe  hiring  of  many  of  the 
;  best  wuckuien  ^"^wg  the  unemployed— tboee  wtio.  though  out  of 
Jobe,  have  managed  «o  atay  off  relief. 

Neoeseary  work  shoidd  be  done.  Ptood  control.  Our  soQs;  they 
are  washing  and  blowing  away.  Our  homee;  we  need  new  homes 
hy  tta  teas  of  tbooeands,  by  tbe  hundreds  of  thrmsanrts.  And 
alaee  the  T.  ▼.  A.  haa  opened  ow  eyea  to  what  oheap  tfactifcJty 
win  do  In  ralalng  the  standard  of  Itvbiff  of  the  people,  let  ua  have 
T.  ▼.  A.1B.  We  need  to  take  surplus  crops  from  oar  farmera 
that  we  can  pimme  tbe  health  of  the 
of  iJMntrfllfs  on  reilsf .  Wa  need  to  plant 
We 


away  from 

buUdings.    And  these  an  Jobs  that  prtvata 
We  must  conceive  it  aa  a  national  duty  to  gi 
ployed  the  right  to  work  and  earn  a  Itvtng: 
rt^t  to  use  the  labor  and  the  wmarttlaB  cf 


eannot  dow 
the  «Mm- 
aa  a  naHnnal 
la 


People  aay.  *TmA  "em:  tfa  cbsaptf."  But  tba  amwar  to  that  all 
the  permanently  necessary  things  can  be  aooompilahed  by  aide- 
bodied  m«i  doing  sdf-respecting  wortc  And  as  for  "taedtn*  'em*, 
that  le  about  aa  aenslble  ae  If  a  ntb.  farmer  had  hto  workais  Ua 
around  and  do  »»««*»««'^  at  half  wi^es  Inrtaad  of  havhw  *»*— «  make 
a  crop  for  him  at  fun  wagea. 

Aa  we  have  said,  there  ahoold  be  a  r— '*****^Tit  dspaitnent  of 
the  Govemment  to  handle  tbe  "^'iTillini     All  wMff 
be  cleared  through  thto  departakent.    — 

shooU  be  run  Mke  any  other  liiMlimss  Feonto  dwiM  be  hliad 
who  can  do  the  Job  well,  and  strtotly  on  ««~'*^*mm  tbat  tiMre  to  no 
private  Job  avaOabto  for  them.    Tba  procram  Aoold.  of  eoona.  ba 

peoplafhat 


espanded  only  to  the  eitsnt  ttnt  it  poto  to 
pnvata  indni^  eaot  uasu    Wbsn  ptivata  hi 


jobatotaka 
tiffixt  to 


jmiiiji  1^  Ana 
man  and  women  should  ba  ahia  to  toava 
tnnporary  private  enaptovmant  wttboot  givlag  up 
get  back  on  a  publie-wasks  Job  after  tta  prtvaf 

Wages  should  be  worked  oat  oa  tba  basto  of 
Ineooae.    Thto  to  even  more  Important  than 
vailing  howriy  wages.    Peopto%  standarda  of  1M]« 
not  by  what  tbu  make  tn  an  hoar  bat  by ' 

But  now  we  hear  the  mwrtitnsw  «*"■*«■ -iMrt 
now.  arent  yea  forgetting  that  the  mwmpioyed 
eoelel7?    Arent  yoa  everlooklag  tbe  faet  that  If 
aoma  work  there  wlU  be  that  xaatax  torn  work  foi 
do9    It'a  ao  apsnalve  to  pot  our  nnaoD^iioysd 
Gkiod  Lord!    We  havo  to  balance  the  Bodget.    We  have  to 
money.    Thto  thing  eant  go  on.    ITs  got  to  stap  soumUumI" 

No:  we  bavsnt  forgottest.  And  further,  wa  beitova 
greateat  and  most  tragte  mtotaka  haa  been  tto  flasd  Mm  that  Jwt 
aa  aoon  aa  wa  get  started  preduolng  and  eoasamli«  a  Uttto  more 
than  wa  did  before.  tTs  got  to  atop.  THm. 
before."    Indeed,  yea.    It'a  our  aU-Amsrleai 

In  the  paat  few  yeam  the  OevemaMnt  haa  bonuwed  aanch  of 
tts  own  credit  from  peopto  who  dldnt  taKve  it.  Tba  tamiks'  total 
aaseto  amounted  to  87.000.000.000.  Tbe  United  Bbatm  Oovenment 
"borrowed*  ei^teen  billion  from  the  banks  by  the  sale  of  tMm^ 
Worse  yet,  the  bonds  sold  to  effect  thto  borrowtng  were  tas-anaqit. 
Than  we  took  the  credit  which  tbeee  banka  advanced  and  hired 
unemployed  peopto  to  add  to  tbe  wealth  of  America.  But  beCoso 
we  got  tbe  wealth  we  had  given  away  title  to  to  to  ttta  people 
who  bought  the  bonds,  and  w<a  had  even  promleed  not  to  tax  that 
amount  of  wealth  at  alL 

Cockeyed?  Of  course.  What  we  Jhouid  have  dona  waa  to 
tend  tbe  credit  of  our  Govemment  dlreetly  so  long  as.  and  on 
ditlon  thatk  those  in  <dMurge  of  our  pidiUo-worfcs  pm^am  faith- 
fuUy  mw  to  it  that,  for  every  dollar  of  credit  advanced,  a  doflar's 
worth  of  new  wealth  should  come  into  eatotenee.  or  a  dollars 
worth  of  new  valuable  service.  And  eo  long  as  such  an  erpanslan 
of  credit  was  matched  by  a  iweiemMsulliin  Increaee  In  productbm. 
no  Inflation  could  result. 

The  price  America  must  pay  for  in«<T»tmiTi«»n  ^  sjbImii  of  free 
economic  enterprise  to  tbe  cost  of  security  for  tboae  wimm  In- 
dustry wni  not,  and  perhapa  eannot,  emptey.  We  tmn  latra- 
duced  a  bin  aaklag  for  8a.6a0jQ0a000  for  tbs  amx  year  and  tba 
employment  of  8,000.000  peopto  about  one  oat  of  eveqr  two  and 
one-half  or  three  of  tbe  unenqiloyed.  A  revtolOB  of  our  tasas 
could.  In  our  opinion,  raise  thto  amount  and  keep  tba  Budget  In 
balance.  We  believe  many  projeeta^  mxH  aa  *"»*«'*g.  power  ^ 
veUyment.  fiood  control,  and  the  Ilka,  can  be  made  era-lteuU 
Ing-— at  toast  In  part. 

No  Budget  to  or  ever  win  be  balanced  iinifs  It  jnrtmtoB  an 

quate  ^iproprlatlon  to  enable  able-bodied  unemployed  peopte  to 
work  and  earn  a  Uvlng  and  make  tbeto  eontrlbutlon  to  a  new  and 
better  Natlan.  Beonomy  to  right.  Thrift  to  rlgfht.  But  tf  every 
unwnployed  man  were  put  to  work  at  somcthtng  iisiassaij  to  tba 
national  weUara.  we  ahould  be  practicing  brtter  •f^'^M'm: 
thrift  than  tj  lettlng,men  go  hungry  and  the  ooimtry  go  to 
Why  throw  a  half-mllllon  able-bodied  *"»*«^**fT  baek  Into  tba 
aoQp  ttnaaf 
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•ddien  ddlfct«d  ofver  the  xadio  lay  the  gentleman  from 
CUifamla  [lir.  VoobbbI: 

Mb  fie*  BstloB  la  the  wortd  has  yet  dlaoorcfrad  bow  to  pretoai 

-  periods  of  brief  proqiMnty  from  taming  into  periods  <tf  depres- 

Saiou  suffering,  f aUure.  and  sodsl  confoslosi.   Therefore,  to  pr^ent 

^^teAtt^r  iieuiteifcin  In  this  country  in  the  next  few  years  we  bsTS 

got  to  do  thliKS  dUterently  from  what  we  have  done  them  before. 

Meet  people  admit  the  key  to  business  aetlTlty  and  employment 

lg  eoosi^Brbaylng  power.    Ifbet  people  admit  our  mato  trouble 

.  Jiaa  been  that  buying  power  has  noi  kapt  up  with  the  produetlTS 

uow  of  our  farms  and  Industries.  

If  these  t*«'"g«  axe  true,  then  to  arold  a  new  and  worse  de- 
Xssssiim  we  murt  attack  the  problem  of  Iniylng  power— and  we 
must  keep  on  wortlng  at  It.  ..  ^ 

We  must  bsat  the  next  deprassloD  with  a  new  poUey,  one  not 
tried  bef orew  for  the  slnqiie  leeeon  that  nothing  we  have  tried 
^  ksfot*  has  bsaten  a  ilHMieslmi     And  that  new  policy  has  to  center 
tn  the  buying  uow  oC  the  commoB  folk. 

8ane  peqpL  say,  -WeD,  wef*  got  prosparlty  bai^  so  we  ought 
to  eat  down  on  the  aopropilatlons  for  pnttlBg  our  unsnqdoyed  to 
wetk."  But  the  truth  Is  that  weVe  only  got  proqwrlty  for  part 
oC  the  people.  Aal  stnee  thH*  Is  a  )ust  God  In  the  untverse.  It 
Is  iBpoeilUe  for  any  aatloa  to  have  proqwrlty  If  It  oondemns  to 
paapsrtim.  iiilssij  and  want  a  large  eeetUm  of  Its  population. 
WvwSir  eaat  esttt  tor  some  while  others  hsfs  plenty  without 
hKwtxm  the  poverty  eat  up  the  pkoity.  Our  national  well-being 
to  iMsanrtil^  the  wril-beb«  of  the  folks  at  the  bottom  of  the 
'  Male.  Z  mean  the  nif^r*'?"*'  g***^,  earaeet,  sdf-reepeetlng 
peoBl*  who  waoKt  to  work  but  who.  to  the  number  of  about  10.- 
MOOO.  cant  get  work  today  my  more  than  they  oonMSyaam  ago. 
Tmay  be  Intetesttng.  Dslwetu  1994  sad  19»  income 
ei  Is,  proHts,  dliidendi,  interest — inereeesd  70 
In  the  form  of  wages  and  salsriee  marssssd  odoly 
hardly  inmsMil  at  all.  Ih  the  year 
Uti  psoftte  liMiiiisssil  00  peroent:  wsgrn.  UH  peieent.  We  added 
tgOOjOOOOOO  to  the  Income  of  ownem  of  eepMal  and  Ol.fl00.000/)00 
to  the  tnoooM  of  all  workers.  We  know  what  happened  In  1090. 
B  wlU  hfiT— »  again  unless  we  boiater  the  inoome  of  poorly  peld 
workars,  nnlim  we  revise  our  tans.  and.  above  all.  unlees  we  mehi- 
Oala  the  bayl]«  power,  the  hope,  the  f atth  In  Amertea  of  thoee 
who  otfaarwlee  will  have  nothing— namely,  the  unemployed. 

Omttm  the  past  few  years  W.  P.  A.  haebeen  eeaploytng  ahoat 
1  out  of  every  4  of  the  uuempioyed.  nMreCore  W.  P.  A.  Is  re- 
daebw  Its  rolls  today,  not  by  haivtng  people  put  to  wotk  m  private 
lobe  but  by  forcing  tham  onto  teikf  rolls  of  dty  and  county 
Sbirtty  atpmfemtloM.  Pradnetlan  Is  beid:  to  1990  levris.  But  even 
tn  1090,  SjBOOjOOO  or  more  were  unsmnioyed.  and  mdustiy  Is  em- 
plartag  dboot  64N0/m»  less  peopto  today  than  it  did  m  1090.  ae- 
'^^^^  to  iHrtT*~«^  ^unltton  Instttuts  figures.  And  each  year 
400jOQO  young  people  have  gradnatsd  from  sdiod 
to  ths  numbsr  sertliig  Job*.  Thle  makes  nearly 
9J00O.O0O  adilUkwisl  unen^Hoyed  workem  and  brings  the  total  vp  to 
at  Isast  0,OOOjOOO  or  10.0QO.000.  Balf  a  minion  people  now  on 
t^Ott  are  at  this  moment  fuUy  esrtlfled  for  work  on  W.  P.  A.  and 
mtmmltf  takti^  and  *rgB*"g  for  anttk  work.  We  are  eaytng  they 
«mt  have  tt.  8o  for  every  person  laid  off  by  W.  P.  A.,  one  more 
ti  added  to  the  rdkf  rolls— not  to  the  pay  roll  of  Industry. 

Man  J  people  think  of  1090  ee  a  year  of  eudi  heavenly  condl- 
ttomtlMEt  if  only  we  could  get  baA  to  1090  all  would  be  vren. 
'  %%  population  has  grown,  her  needs  have  Inereased. 
of  bar  people  ami  lug  work  has  risen  by  IjOOOjOOO 
n  If  we  had  reMbed  a  1090  level  In  both  pro- 

wvHMMMB  -1 ,,,  piwymmt    wlihili  we  havent— we  would  need  to 

conttBOS  with  the  Job  of  espandtng  the  Imytng  power  of  the  Nstkm 

unta  we  had  raached  a  level  of  psodnetlcn  and  employment  far 

that  of  1090  before  we  woidd  be  Justlied  m  cutting  down 

p.  A.    The  time  has  not  yet  come  for  a  dellatlon  of  the 

and  the  right  to  work  of  tb»  American 


r 


Ik  wm  have  east  ths  W.  P.  A.  srenethlng  over  t9.000/)00.000  thle 

to  onmloy  an  average  of  9.fl00/M»  people.  Bight  now  9.204,000 

lUwoik  on  the  projects  of  W.  P.  A.  g  only  nJKOjOOOJMO 

only  1.O4OJ00O  can  be  aeMloysd  In  the  coming 

tlijOQO  of  those  now  working  will  hare  to  be  foroed  off 

W.  P.  A.  M^Fbe  ttwy  vrlll  gel  a  mtte  rtflaf  from  their  dtles  and 
mjtn  not.  That  mmna  suSertng.  conssrvatlan,  and 
m  half  a  ->«"«««■«  homss,  rve  been  In  thoee  biMiiae  Iwls  of 
Z  think  Z  kBow  what  a  cut  In  W.  P.  A.  msans. 
n  Is  tnaortaak  to  remember  that  W.  P.  A.  wont  get  aU  the 
bflllcn  ud  a  hatt.  Othsr  s»-cal]ed  rellet  aganetas  wOl  get  pert 
of  it.  And  an  ths  funds  for  the  mssWlamsnt  Administration  will 
evt  of  It.    Ihs  Bessttlsmetit  Administration  has  been  trying 


one  third  ef  the  Hatton's 

IsetsateiL    In  our 

have  had  to  depend  afaneet 

of  OU  A  aMBlh  from  lee  Bessttlemant  Admln- 

liTtng.   But  If  only  one  and  one-half  Mllkm 

then  wOl  be  ae  aeaMy  for  such  grants  after 

This  la  Important.    It  might  be  very  tragic 

that  the  annraarlaUon  be  eut  to  ftliiOO.- 

I  flad  It  b««  to  tpmJt  about  It.   It  msaas 

■ta  fjf  ofwa  jwoos  of  OilttoralA  a  cut  fnm  110.000  aow  amplofsd  to 


b«f«  to  be  foNid 
lodaotica  of 


Itr.   It  ua- 
ollofw  tto 


RIatlon.  whldi  Is  one  of  the  things  Its  advocates  may  dsstre.  Z 
hSTO  Uttle  doubt  that  this  would  mean  the  beginning  of  the  next 
dcpreenlon.    I  cannot  believe  Congress  will  do  this  thing. 

It  would  be  different  If  we  were  helpless.  But  we  are  not.  We 
are  talcing  our  choice  between  balancing  the  Bvidget  at  the  expense 
of  an  America's  working  people  or  balancing  it  by  the  revision  of 
our  tax  laws,  so  we  can  raise  revenue  for  this  our  most  Important 
governmental  expenditure.  I  hope  Ck>ngreeB  will  not  decide  that  It 
is  p<dltlcally  easier  to  cut  off  the  iinemployed  than  It  is  to  rsTise 
our  tax  laws.  And  as  we  go  about  cutting  expense.  I  hope  we  will 
remembor  that  one  010,000  salary  would  employ  19  heads  of  fanU- 
Ues  on  the  W.  P.  A.  for  a  whole  year. 

There  is  a  biU  presented  for  $4,000,000,000  for  W.  P.  A.  and  for 
direct  relief.  No  doubt  It  is  needed.  I  cannot  argue  against  it 
except  to  say  that  I  am  ccmvlnced,  like  many  others,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  direct  relief, 
and  that  we  ought  to  balance  our  Budget  as  soon  as  we  can  and 
do  it  by  tax  revenues  and  not  by  bond  sales.  Because  we  can  show 
that  revenues  can  be  obtained  to  meet  the  cost,  some  of  us  are 
atruggllng  and  will  keep  on  struggling  to  ths  end  to  Increase  the 
appropriation  to  $9,500,000,000. 

fi.  as  seems  right,  we  assign  $300,000,000  of  this  to  the  PuhUe 
Works  Admmiatratlon  to  carry  through  our  Oovemment's  moral 
ObUgatlaQs  to  the  communltlee  of  the  Nation.  If  the  Besettlement 
Administration  recelvee  an  amount  sufficient  to  put  our  most  dis- 
tressed farmers  on  their  feet,  end  if  W.  P.  A.  subsistence  wages  are 
raised  to  somevrtiere  nesr  the  coet  of  mighty  sin^ile  living,  then  this 
$9,800,000,000  figure  would  provide  barely  enough  to  inevent  W.  P.  A. 
b^ng  c\it  below  this  year's  levels  snd  to  employ  one  out  of  every 
three  or  four  of  our  unemployed  on  worth-while  projects  of  per- 
manent value. 

Indeed,  the  TThlted  Statee  conference  of  mayors  has  said  con- 
vincingly that  $9.900.000/)00  should  be  provided  tar  the  W.  P.  A. 
alone. 

Where  Is  the  money  coming  from?  A  word  or  two  wiU  <how  that 
the  funds  can  be  obtained  if  Ckmgrees  will  do  the  courageous  thing. 
The  FhilatMidila  Record  published  an  editorial  on  April  90  which 
read  in  part  as  foDows: 

T^urixv  the  last  5  years  there  has  been  a  rise  of  $50,000X100.000  in 
the  value  of  listed  stodcs  and  bonds  and  about  forty  blUlons  more 
in  unlisted  stocks  and  bonds.  The  5-year  'incubation'  period  Is 
ending  now.  Liquidation  has  begxm  ss  the  lucky  owners  turn  their 
gains  into  cash— on  whldi  they  enjoy  a  00-peroent  income-tax 

Tf  that  exemption  were  wiped  out  on  estimated  profits  of  thirty 
bnuons  on  securities  held  6  years.  Uticle  Sam  would  have  at  least 
$700,000^)00  a  year  more  revenue,  the  difference  between  the  pro- 
possd  $1,500,000,000  W.  P.  A.  program  and  a  $9.900/)00.000  program, 
v^ildi  would  stimulate  an  business." 

Bevislfm  of  the  ciq>ltal-galns  tax.  then,  would  answer  the  major 
portion  of  the  need. 

But  thoee  who  know  the  Inside  of  things  tell  me  that  If  the  loop- 
holee  In  our  present  tax  laws  were  plugged,  our  upper-bra^et  In- 
heritance, gift,  and  income  taxes  would  yield  a  great  deal  more 
revenue  than  they  do  now.  even  at  present  ratee.  Again,  the  income- 
tax  rates  on  the  moderately  wealthy — ^thoee  between  $4,000  and 
$95X)0O— are  considerably  lower  than  they  were  in  1010.  They 
could  and  prdaably  should  be  raised. 

Plnally,  we  must  remember  that  people  on  State  pay  rolls  are 
today  exempt  from  Pederal  taxation. 

Such  lecovery  ae  we  have  had  to  date  has  been  due  mainly  to 
the  fact  that  our  Ck>vemment  has  seen  to  it  that  a  portion  of  our 
tmamployed  had  at  least  a  smaU  amount  of  buying  power.  This 
iB  our  main  prop.  We  cannot  aafely  knock  it  out  without  threaten- 
ing the  whole  structure. 

Meet  of  us  have  little  sympathy  with  the  person  who  demands 
a  living  from  the  Government. 

If  we  have  hearts,  however,  we  have  a  very  Intense  sympathy 
with  the  man  or  wranan  who  demands  a  real  Job  from  the  Oov- 
emment if  he  cannot  get  one  elsewhere. 

I  think  every  Government  Job  should  be  a  real  Job.  I  think 
our  pubUc-wcrks  program  should  employ  the  best  workers  we 
can  find  anv^ng  the  imemployed.  I  think  our  Government  work 
should  be  run  as  efBdently  and  vigorously  as  any  Job  anywhefe. 
I  do  not  think  there  should  be  any  stigma  of  "relleT*  hung  onto 
it.  And  I  am  convtnoed  the  workers  would  reapond  to  such  a 
program.  I  believe  the  principle  of  P.  W.  A.  of  doing  only  neoei^ 
sary,  useful  work  of  IssUng  value  should  be  combined  with  the 
priiuBlple  of  W.  P.  A.  of  sun>lylng  unemployed  pe(q;>le  to  do  the 
work  sad  that  one  department  should  be  given  charge  of  the 
vrtMde  prugram. 

By  thii  time  #s  ou$fht  to  Know  that  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment Is  not  one  that  can  be  dealt  with  by  emergency  relief  mea** 
urea  so-called.  Oongreea  ought  right  now  to  get  down  to  Its  real 
bustacss.  which  Is  the  pssasge  of  legislation  that  wm  correct  the 
weaknesses  and  faults  in  W.  F.  A.,  give  the  Nation  dollar  for  dollar 
value  for  the  money  it  spends,  and  give  the  unemployed  a  deoant. 
honorable,  challenging  {dace  In  society. 

We  talk  about  sivportlng  the  unemployed.  We  ought  Inetead  to 
be  talking  about  how  very  much  our  uaemployad  co^  do  to  baip 
mmport  UM  Nation  if  we  nve  them  the  chance. 

We  need  Ikiod  oontroi.  we  eaa  get  the  work  done  if  w  an  tho 
labor  of  our  uaemplflyed  people.  We  need  houses.  If  «•  do  aol 
fit  the  Wagaer-tteemUl  bin,  whioh  I  hope  we  wm  fsl.  why  aol 
at  least  hove  tho  W.  P.  A.  build  soom  bouassf  We  ai  '  " 
of  peoalo  to  work  at  that  moil  laipottaat  of  $a 
Joko-&  Jo»  of  «N1^  tho  MOO  of  our  IMloo. 
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parks  and  recreation  centers  In  our  Mg  dtiee.  They 
wre  the  beet  eeourtty  we  have  against  crime.  We  need  droo^t- 
freventkm  work.  A  large  share  of  it  can  be  done  with  very  little 
aost  eseept  the  labor  cost.    Our  unemployed  can  do  It. 

America  needs  a  policy  on  unemidoyment.  She  needs  tt  dea- 
peratsly.  Ttne,  she  needs  laws  regulating  houn  and  uagie.  Ttue, 
She  needs  a  sensible,  national  Old-age  prasion  system. 

Ttue,  she  needs  to  Inersaae  productkxi.  But  ahe  needs  also  an 
ordsrly,  sdentlflo  program  on  Oovemment  work  for  the  unem- 
^yed.  Because  I  believe  this  so  mu^,  I  have  introduced  a  bUl. 
bT  R.  6665,  now  la  the  hands  of  the  Labor  Committee,  vrhich 
would  establish  a  poUqr.  cooeentrate  our  woske  program  In  <me 
jdepartment  of  Oovemment,  and  set  the  whole  thing  on  a  sound 
basis.    I  hope  eome  day  my  bill  may  pass. 

TO  dose.  I  should  lue  to  quote  the  last  paagrapha  from  an 
arttde  by  CVsigisasinaii  liAmrr  Mavsuck  and  myssu  whleh  ap- 
peerert  this  week  la  the  Nation. 

Tn  the  past  few  years  the  Oovemment  has  borrowed  much  of 
its  own  credit  from  people  who  didnt  have  it.  The  banks'  total 
aaasts  amounted  to  $7/100.000.000.  The  United  Statee  Oovera- 
xaent  Ixirrowed'  el^teen  binian  from  the  banks  by  the  eale  of 
bonds.  Worse  yet,  the  bonds  sold  to  effect  this  borrowing  were 
tax-eaen^t.  Then  we  took  the  credit  which  theoe  banks  ad- 
vanced SAd  hired  unemployed  people  to  add  to  the  wealth  of 
America.  But  before  we  got  the  wealUi  we  had  given  away  title 
to  It  to  the  people  vrho  bought  the  bonds,  and  we  had  even 
pramlssd  not  to  utz  that  amount  of  vrealth  at  alL 

"Cockeyed?  Of  course.  What  we  should  heve  done  vras  to  ex- 
tmd  the  credit  of  our  Oovemment  directly  so  long  as.  and  on 
eonditlon  that,  thoss  in  charge  of  our  public-works  program 
faithfuny  saw  to  it  that,  for  every  dollar  of  credit  advanced,  a 
dollar's  worth  of  new  wealth  should  come  into  existence,  or  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  new  valuable  service.  And  so  long  as  such  an  ex- 
pansion of  credit  was  matched  by  a  conreqxmding  Increass  in 
production,  no  Inflatlnn  could  resiilt. 

The  price  Am«»rtr«i  must  pay  for  maintaining  a  system  of  free 
economic  enterxnlse  is  the  coet  of  security  for  those  whom  indus- 
try will  not,  and  perh^ie  ctmnot,  employ.  We  have  introduced  a 
hiU  asking  for  $9JS90,OOOX)00  for  the  next  year  and  the  employ- 
ment  of  JjOOOjOOO  people— About  1  out  of  every  9V^  or  S  of  the 
'  tQxmpIoyed.  A  revision  of  our  taxes  could.  In  our  cq;>lniQn,  raise 
this  amount  and  keep  the  Budget  in  balance.  We  believe  many 
projects,  such  as  houring.  power  development,  flood  control,  and 
.  fbo  like,  can  be  made  self-Uqiildating— at  least  in  part. 

*7To  Budget  is  or  ever  wiU  be  balanced  unless  it  indudee  an 

adequate  amiroprlatlon  to  enable  able-bodied  unemployed  people 

to  work  and  earn  a  living  and  make  their  contribution  to  a  new 

'ond  better  Nation.    Economy  is  right.    Thrift  is  right.    But  if 

.•very  unemployed  man  were  put  to  work  at  something  necessary 

■'to  the  national  welfsre.  we  should  be  practicing  better  economy 

'and  thrift  than  by  letting  men  go  hungry  and  the  country  go 

.to  waste.    Why  throw  a  half  *"""""  able-bddled  Americans  back 

Into  the  soup  llnesf* 
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Frtdav.  May  21, 1937 

lir.  WHIIB  of  Tdabo.  Mr.  Speaker  and  liembero  al  tbe 
I  Booae.  In  ooneiderlzig  the  approprlatioa  for  emergency  itiM 
.'  now  bef  oiTo  the  House,  ^rtiteh  is  prinuuily  to  xnovlde  work  for 
>  tho  unemptoyed.  much  of  this  money  moot  neoosaarily  be  used 
to  finance  relief  organizations  and  cany  oat  the  program 
already  undertaken  by  the  Federal  relltf  agondes.  Themost 
practicaUe  and  useful  program  for  pubUc-woifcs  projects  and 
im^mpioywMmt.  reUcf  Is  bcing  carried  out  by  the  PuUic  Works 
Administnitkm  with  an  efficient  arganiaatkm  al  experienced 
and  *«chtrf«^i  trained  personnel,  which  has  made  a  opiendid 
record  in  t>*Ti«nfT>g  the  vast  ezpenditores  of  public  money  in- 
vested in  a  Katkm-vlde  conotnictkm  prognuiL  flnanced  tor 
Federal  money.  I  urge  that  the  reUef  money  to  be  appro- 
priated In  this  bffl  be  oet  aside  for  the  conttaoatlon  of  putalic- 
woxks  projects  under  the  direction  of  the  PubUc  Works  Ad- 
mintetratian,  azid  that  a  substantial  amount  of  the  money 
appropriated  be  aOocated  for  the  coDStmetlon  at  poUSo  roads 
thxoughout  the  oomxtry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  in  many  of  tho  rommimittoo  in 
the  district  Z  hmro  the  honor  to  ropreoont  havo  aoeepted  the 
offer  made  by  tbe  Federal  Oovonunent  to  aailot  In  flnaneinf 
pufaUo-lmproraBMBt  pratoett  uadflr  Hm  t«ni  Mt  up  br  Ite 


Pobifc  Worto  Aitmlnistratlon.  and  in  many  cases  pursuant 
to  these  terms,  rules,  and  regulations  baye  at  conslderabto 
expense  and  in  good  faith  obligated  themsdyes  through 
municipal  or  cMc  organisations  to  oonstniel  pobUe-worka 
projects;  and  now,  after  an  the  plans  have  be«i  made  and 
expenses  incurred,  they  have  been  notified  that  the  terms 
have  altered  and  the  rules  ohangorl.  and  find  themadyes 
unable  to  conform  to  the  new  {dan  that  Is  presented  and  are 
faced  wUh.  en^MErassDunt  and  serious  loos.  M^.  Bj^eaker, 
I  urge  that  our  Oovemment  keep  faith  wHli  ttioae  — — *«^»tf^ 
and  civic  organizations,  and  that  we  amend  this  bffl  to  pro- 
vide for  the  completion  of  public-works  prajeetg  oovered  far 
the  application  accepted  under  the  terms  in  force  at  the  time 
that  tbe  application  was  made.  Ttiat  the  MisrabSB  of  the 
House  may  have  inf  onnation  as  to  the  oondtttons  hi  my  dis- 
trict and  the  views  of  the  people  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent, I  include  a  number  of  telegrams  received  outlining  the 
situation  and  urging  that  the  necessary  legislation  be  adopted 
for  the  comxdetion  oi  the  projects  that  have  been  set  up  under 
the  public-woiks  program. 
The  telegrams  are  as  follows: 


iref  20,  10J7. 
Hon.  CoBOToir  I.  Wnrrm, 

Ctmgrttatium,  Washinffttm,  D.  C: 
We  luideretand  Congress  has  under  Immediate  conslderatloa 
resolution  for  extension  of  P.  W.  A.  for  2  more  yeers.  We  uzge  you 
favor  this  extension  upon  basis  <H  45  peroent  as  heretofore,  par- 
ticularly upon  such  projects  wherein  bond  elwtflnns  have  besn 
called.  We  are  hoJdli^  a  bond  electlan  next  Wednesday  for  build- 
ing a  muoh-needed  courthouse  based  upon  45  peroent  assiatance 
trotn  tbe  Government.  Without  It  we  wUl  undoubtedly  taXL 
In  such  cases  there  exists  a  xnocal  ohllgatlon  on  the  part  of  the 
Govemment  to  make  funds  available  on.  terms  upon  which  elee- 
tion  Is  being  held.  Htmdreds  here,  m  addition  to  the  undersigned, 
favorable  to  this  plan. 

A.  P.  Smztb. 
Chairman,  Democratie  Centrul  Committae, 

Pretidr^,  BUbfrUom*  Chtb. 
J.  C.  Bbhot, 
Oonuaaftder.  Post  f  OOC  V.  F.  If. 
O.  A.  Show. 
Chatrmanj  RejmbUoan  Central  Commtttat, 
BtVfXA  JOme, 
Presldeia,  Ooicmfy  Daughter*,  Utah  PUmeen,  Idaho  DMaUm. 


Chairmant  Board  of  Countif  CoatwUtaitmera. 

Runar,  Idabo.  Maj/  20,  1937, 
Bepreeentatlve  Coicfxow  I.  Wnam. 

Wm^tmgtom,  D.  P.: 
W^  uxge  your  iwipport  of  P.  W.  A.  apijeuptlaHun  bill  coottBUlng 
46-peroent  grant  by  Oovenunent.  Oti^  of  Biqwrt  voted  and 
paoed  bonds  for  new  civic  building  cootlngsnt  on  iHiwroent 
grant  fktjm  Oovemment.  hnpeeslbls  to  flnanee  bnlUliwg  other 
than  on  that  basis.    Tour  ooopecatlon  will  bo  appreciated. 

K.  ■.  PksaiB, 
Citt  of  Rupert, 


Mat  M.  i»37. 
Hon.  COMROW  L  Wrxtk: 
Befetzlng  to  relief  bill  before  OongrsM,  It  would  be  ewknts  mls- 
to  starve  such  agencies  ee  P.  W.  A.  and  Biaeau  of  PWbUs 
to  tsed  W.  P.  A.  lataat  and  Indastrtal  activity 
o(  P.  W.  A..  Bureau  of  Publle  Roads,  and  lerlsmatlna  pra4 
closely  apgoacfa  condltlniiB  of  normal  recovery  thanposslide  undsr 
srtlllelal  W.  P.  A.  relief  projects  of  doubtful  benefit. 
ef  P.  W.  A.  pv^eets  ciuiiipleNrt  with  rsspoosible 
funds  assuree  Nation  greater  value  for-  money  erpeuded.  At  eaaae 
thne  such  useful  activltlee  keep  mace  wockezs  ftom  turning  to 
relief  agendee  for  hdp.  Please  lend  your  support  to  ooottnuanee 
P.  W.  A.  a  more  years  and  earmarUng  OSOO/MWjOOO  for  Its  use 
with  grants  bassd  oa  pereentags  of  total  coat  alsD  adopthm  of 
Cartwrl^st  amendment,  earmarking  at  least  bundled  ftfty  mllUna 
for  Bureau  of  Publle  Boada. 

H.  W.  MoaaiMt, 

Oa,  fiM. 


irog  J«,2fty. 


Waaunfton,  D.  C. 
TtoiM  district  is  alarmed  about  possible 
omission  of  non-IMeral  projects.    Oar 
loan  uijgway  nsedid  for  tehsbflltatlon  approved 
no  allotment  made.    Will  _       ' 
and  octaen  la  like  postttoiL 


ct  bobIb 
fer  p.  W.  A. 
ipobut 
toaM«e 
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;  laan,  Mtg  W,  UST. 


D.Cj 
€€  48  lytcent  ptaoed  many 
'votsd  In 
fidtti.    W*  lifO|w  for  yofor 
br  P.  W.  A. 


iMmiMum,  IMHO.  M9g  29, 1937. 

WaaMngtom,  D.  C: 
WW  foa  to  wauBfiaX  MH  aartcndlnK  P.  W.  A.  as 
C.  Asnnm  AanmaaoK.  of  laaaoart  MMf 
%  aobatantlal  appwprtatton  tor  tha  P.  W.  A. 
{orvofk  relief. 


L 
■ 
oCP, 


iBABQ.  jr«r  M,  1M7. 


A.  4&-panant  gnint  tor  tazmg  vnlta  who 
Bopcrt  ct^  tn  aacti  da«.    Mad 
aa  van  aa  auUra  wiiiiiiiimt^. 


BMrgmalsatioB  of  Federal  Jndiciaix 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OP  WAJHUHIltlM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
JTondBf ,  JfOf  U,  1$S7 


BtMom^m. 


I  Me.  flCBWBXaiBACH.  Ifr.  FMktant,  trom  1905  to  UU 
Ifct  atrto  rf  Wniiteglan  w  ihbimiiUhI  In  iwrt  to  thti  body 
ty  aaoMl  K.  Plkft  BO  WM  o  llf flksw  RcpHUIeoiL  Xo  1989 
te  vw  oppolDtod  tor  RwMnt  BWdtaff  as  MnMer  to  Oo- 


Z  lisfo  bso  on  oddraB  dttvBOd  hf  fuiiuu  flnotcnr  Fllei 

to  kMO  It  prtBtad  to  tfa*  Boeooi^  OBd  I  cooiflMnd  tt  to  tlM 

I  opon  tho  oOmt  Mt  flf  Itw^nibcr,  as  be  If  one  of 

nden  of  tlie  WepiiMlwn  Forty  opeektas 

of  the  FieMtantli  Ooort  pcopoey. 

Ut.  JMWJB.   Mr.  Pfertdent*  X  dnlxe  to  odd  nj  word  of 

OBipofol  to  the  wftence  joat  mode  to  f onner  Senator  Flies, 

of  tlM  Stole  of  Washliwtan.    I  bee  to  endone  to  eftty 

tke  statement  JuBt  Blade  fegr  Hie  junior  Senator  fn»n 

Oftr.  ScKwnunscad. 

nooWecHon.  the  oddicas  was  ordered  to  be 


Iwan  atbxad  vflbi 


eontand  tbek  tba  |>lan  Aaaid  not  ba  adoptad  nnlai  nwrl- 

ondf  aanctlooad  bj  »  oonstttutlonal  amendment;  othan  taat  It 
an  aet  of  Congxaai  ahall  provide  for  tbe  enlargament  tt  vlll  ba 
the  ^yf"«"g  wedge  to  tbe  deateueUon  of  our  form  of  goeamnient. 
Of  thia  I  have  not  tbe  aU^teet  fear,  for  tbla  Oovamment  wm  not 
bom  to  die  but  to  live  en  and  on  In  tbe  bearta  of  a  great  txtb 
people. 

The  Oooatttntlon,  ftom  Ita  adoption,  baa  provided  for  a  Biqireme 
Ooor^  but  left  tbe  nxnnber  of  Jostloee  of  which  It  aball  be  com- 
poaed  to  Oongreaa.  Why,  then,  conenme  time  In  testing  a  qnestlcn 
whldi  li  deuly  within  the  power  of  Oongreaa.  and  iqnn  which  « 
vote  m  reaUty  ahready  baa  been  taken?  Bferyooe  knew  what  thia 
Preeldenf  a  poUelee  were  during  the  campaign  They  wan  dli»- 
maefiit.  extolled,  and  applauded,  ridiculed,  and  derided  ftam  one 
end  of  the  oouutry  to  the  other.  On  the  one  hand,  w«  were  told 
the  Oomt.  In  derlartng  unoonstttutkmal  certain  acta  ot  Oongreii 
>TpfwiH*T<g  Preaklentlal  poUcles,  waa  out  of  touch  wtth  the  nuireh 
at  eventa  and  the  maaeee  of  our  peq;de  aa  the  elactibii  of  thfi 
Demoeratle  candidate  was  sure  to  demonstrate. 

Tbe  people  were  aasured,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Oovrt,  In 
declaring  the  acta  refored  to  unconstitutional,  had  saved  tbe 
country  from  wreA  and  ruin;  that  If  reelected  the  Preaident  woidd 
teei  that  his  poUdea  had  been  endoraad.  and  that  he  woold  then 
find  aome  way.  imder  the  dlctatonblp  be  was  charged  with  at- 
tenmtlng  to  aeC  up,  to  put  his  poildea  fax  force  dcantte  the  mllnga 
of  the  Court;  that  tbe  only  th^.  therefore,  for  the  paopie  to  do 
was  to  tfeet  the  BepuUlcan  candidate.  I  am  deaUng  with  taets, 
not  wtth  fandea,  when  I  say  that  the  Issues,  as  stated,  were  fuUy 
and  fabdy  submitted  to  the  dectorate;  and  what  tt  did  to  the 
BcpnbUcan  Party  wUl  be  long  and  painfully  remembered.  It 
would,  therefore,  ai^ear  to  be  a  mistake  for  anyone  to  attenqit  to 
dodge  or  obecure  the  meaning  of  the  overwhelming  atiajort^  tbe 
Preaident^  poUdea  received  in  tbe  late  dectkm. 

Under  our  repreeentatlve  form  of  government  the  majority  ndea, 
and  In  tbe  preaervatlon  of  this  form  of  government  tt  la  highly 
Important  that  the  voice  of  ttw  majority  be  re^Mcted.  The  Oon- 
greaa aptmkM,  votea  for.  and  repreeenta  the  American  people  in  all 
national  and  International  affairs;  and  the  voters  In  the  IVovember 
eleetloa  told  fYiHgifeii  and  the  country  that  they  want  tkm  Deal 
poUdea-pnt  Into  effect,  and  they  spoke  tax  the  telling,  kmd  enough 
to  be  beeid  dear  around  the  world.  I  am  sure  that  Z.  in  wwrnnon 
wtth  every  other  Republican,  heard  what  they  said. 

Let  ua  aasome.  then,  for  the  eake  of  azgument.  that  If  the  bin 
recommended  by  the  Preaident  shaU  pass,  he  will  "«»"<^***  thoee 
wlM  win  be  M  synpathy  wtth  Hew  Deal  poUdea.  If  they  are.  their 
views  win  harmonlM  wtth  those  of  the  overwhdming  majority 
aa  mpreaaud  at  the  poOa.  And  the  men  nnmlnatert  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  Supreme  Bench  can  be  In  sympathy  with  hie  poUdee 
and  stm  lie  great,  honest,  feerlees.  Independent^  and  -upright 
American  lawyers  and  Judges,  deeply  attached  to  the  Oonetna- 
tlon  of  our  country.  This  is  Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  many 
able  and  distlngniahwl  lawyers,  now  aerring  In  tbe  United  Steitaa 
Senate,  are  supporting  the  blU.    That  others  equally  able. 


that 
lint 
an  mcraaae  in  the  meeKbenhlp 
we  an  still  altva  to  tiM 


of  the  BtuMeme 
of  our  eonntty* 


and  rtlstlngnlshed  ontese  It  la  eumulattve  evidence  of  the  death- 
leas  loyalty  of  the  legal  prof  casion  to  ita  lof^  ideala  and  alnoeBa 
oonvietlona. 

It  la  of  little  avaa  to  say  that  tlie  predee  queetion  was  not 
voted  upon,  far.  Judging  from  tlie  election  retnma.  It  would  have 
carried  by  an  unheard  of  majority  had  tt  Iwen  spedfleaUy  sui>- 
mitted.  It  may  not,  therefore,  be  aerloualy  argued  that  tlia  voters 
did  not  understand  tliat  the  propoeed  plui.  or  aomethtng  almilar. 
would  be  attempted  if  they  reelected  the  President.  Besides,  it 
is  wall  to  note  hitn  Snd  now  that,  from  an  lypearancea  and 
aetiona.  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Ublted  Stataa.  other 
opinlooa  to  the  eontfary  notwlthetandlng,  thm  had  and  now 
have  the  firm  bdief  that  the  man  who  alte  yondsr  in  the  White 
Boom  la  by  nature  the  friend  of  humanity,  and  that  if  he  Uvea, 
he  win  do  his  utmost  to  sss  that  the  stniggllng  masses  have,  as 
be  has  daalgnated  it.  *%  BMce  abundaat  l^Vmoi 
bapptneas  In  tbe  future  than  they  have  had  in  the 
it  la  certain  that  they  would  have  stood  not  only  A  tbe  brides 
for  him  but  that  they  would  have  taken  any  bridge  be 
them  that  tt  waa  as  pessary  tar  them  to  take  in  ocdev  to 
his  wan-known  polides  eSaetive. 

Tbe  Prasldsnt  has  no  power  himsslf  to  enlarie  the  Ooort.    XC 
increased,  aitthortty  thenfor  must  eome  from  ~ 
ttioae  the  people  bars  deeted  to  speak  for  and 

shaUi 


nominate  for  the  i 
eit  la  that  great  Judlolal  trfbonal 
bw  the  Uhited  Otatae  Senate,  a  liody  fompneert  very  larasly  of 
aUe  and  eiperlenosd  lawyers.    To  assume,  thersfore.  thi&  they 
would  eoDflrm  mwimpetent  puppete  le  little  lees  than  the 
tlon  of  an  abeoidity.    Why.  then,  aU  tlila  nnsasmwa  aboot 
Mailan  going  to  tlie  damnation  bow-wowaf 

Why  worry  aboot  ttie  Oourt  being  packed  when  there  le  not 
a  lawyer  at  the  American  bar  *^*  c^^ngh  and  dlstln^nlibed 
to  iM  nominated  iff  tlie  Prcddent  or  conflrmed  by  the 
who  would  att  upon  that  great  bendi  under  an  agree- 
wpreaasd  or  implied,  to  dedde  any  queetion  preeented  to 
him  tbe  way  any  man.  Preaident  or  dictator,  wanted  him  to 
dedde  It. 

Whatever  his  decision  diaU  be,  you  may  be  aaaured  that  it 
wm  be  the  reeult  of  an  honeat,  slncae  ocmvletlon  reached  after 
a  thorough  condderatlon  of  the  Issuee  involved. 

Here  let  us  evamlne  for  a  moment  the  rttuation  fimn  a  logical 
stan<^tnt.  If  a  constitutional  amendment.  Instead  of  a  statote. 
Bhdl  anthorlae  the  Increeee.  the  President,  after  much  delay.  wlU 


BeverfbeleaB  be  In  a  podtion  to  nominate  Juetloea  who  lidieve  In 
his  poUdek,  and  the  so-called  pecking  could,  therefore,  be  aa 
sucoeesfuUy  accomplldied  under  a  constitutional  amendment  as 
onder  the  propoeed  act. 

Notwithstanding  aU  that  baa  been  said  on  tbe  subject,  It  baa 
been  dlfflcult.  If  not  Impoeslble.  for  the  masaee  of  a  great  Nation, 
and  for  many  lawyers^  to  concur  in  the  often  e^resaed  opinion 
that  five  out  of  nine  Judgee,  or  any  other  nimiber  of  Judgea,  have 
power  under  the  Oonstltution  to  declare  congreasional  enactmente 
unconstitutional  that  deal — now,  mark  what  I  aay — that  deal 
with  the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Oonstltution 
ttsdf  ezitfeesly  provldee  that  tbe  Congress  ShaU  have  power  (I 
quG^)  "to  provide  for  the  common  detenee  and  general  wdfare 
of  the  united  Statee." 

A  great  many  have  long  bdleved  that»  alnoa  the  ISembera  of 
Congreee  are  dected  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people  and  keep  m 
dose  touch  with  them,  the  fnuners  of  the  Constitution  and  those 
who  adopted  tt  aa  weU  aa  thoee  who  now  Uve  under  it,  were, 
and  stlU  are.  Iietttf  qualilled  than  any  other  branch  of  the  Oov- 
emment  to  say  wliat  is  beet  for  the  general  wdfare  of  the  United 
Statee:  and  that  the  declaration  of  a  poUey  t>y  Congress,  under 
the  guneral-w^are  provision  of  tbe  Oonstttutlan.  Is  not  a  Judicial 
but  a  poUtlcal  queettan  over  which  tbe  Sv^treme  Ooort  baa  no 
controL . 

There  Is  also  a  rather  wide  belief  m  aU  partlee.  that  ttie  people, 
acting,  of  course,  within  the  law,  are  entitled  to  have  what  Ihey 
win  at  the  poUa.  fevwy  4  years  we  enter  into  a  conteat  ae^  to 
whether  we  ahaU  have  a  Republican  or  Democratic  administration. 
Ttie  suoceesful  party  puts  Its  poUcles  In  force  to  the  greateat  poe- 
dble  extent  aU  over  uie  Uhlted  Statea  withoot  let  or  hindrance. 

Why,  then,  ahould  any  man  attemi>t  to  fod  btmseif  with  re- 
elect to  the  last  contest.  It  was  not  a  pindy  Democratic  vlctary; 
It  was  a  trtunqtb  of  the  msiewri,  speaking  for  and  out  of  aU  partlea. 
There  Is.  therefore,  UtUe,  if  any,  reaaon,  as  I  see  It.  for  the  Injec- 
tion of  blttemees  In  tlie  conteet  the  President  is  maldng  to  put  bla 
polides.  the  pOUdes  tbe  people  approved,  aa  be  seee  tt.  In  force, 
or  for  anyone  to  misunderstand  the  meaning  of  ttiat  victory. 

Viewed  from  a  poUtlcal  angle.  Is  It  not  better  for  the  Rqratfllcan 
Par^,  now  lyhig  flat  on  its  back,  that  New  Ded  poUdee  be  tried 
out  at  an  early  moment?  If  they  fall,  ttie  Democratic  Party  wiU  be 
as  badly  i^m  in  IMO  as  it  was  in  1860.  and  the  Grand  Old  Party 
win  come  bade  with  flying  cd<»8.  If  ttiev  succeed,  the  Nsthm  wfll 
be  h^>py  and  prosperous.  Sudi  a  condition  ahould  not  only  aat- 
Utj  but  gratify  aU  partlea. 

It  waa  contended  in  tlie  last  campaign  that  the  Preaident  had 
not  had  time,  becauae  of  adverse  rulings  of  tbe  Siqueme  Oourt,  to 
put  his  poUdes  in  force.  Why.  then,  leave  tbla  queMon  open  for 
ttie  IMO  campaign?  For  it  Is  as  odtaln  ae  nl^t  fdlowe  day  that 
the  mnnnrti  are  determined  to  keep  on  flirting  for  New  Deal  poU- 
dea untu  they  ahaU  be  fuUy  and  fairly  tried  out. 

Pear  la  eipiaasKl  that  if  tbe  blU  ahaU  be  enacted  into  biw  a 
precedent  wlU  be  eetabllshed  for  the  enlargement  of  tbe  Oourt  by 
any  future  Preaident  who  shaU  beeoeae  dlsaetlsfled  with  Supreme 
Oourt  dedalona.  Do  you  fed  any  real  uneaslneas  on  tlila  point?  I 
fed  none,  for  if  the  bUl  ahaU  paaa  a  constitutlanal  amendment 

'  can  be  adopted  in  due  time.  In  order  to  aatldy  the  ^H»ehendve. 
fixing  tbe  numlier  of  Judgee  of  which  the  Oourt  ehaU  be  compoeed. 

i  Zn  ttie  meantime  the  poUciee  for  which  the  people  undoubtedly 

'  voted  may  be  teated. 

Vau  alao  la  esf  eaaed  that  if  the  liin  shaU  peas  the  gtqpnmif 

( Oourt  win  loee  its  independence  and  f earteBBneas.    I  And  no  founda- 

,  tlon  for  thia,  alnoa  tbe  men  wlio  now  make  up  that  Court  and  thoee 
who  ahaU  hereafter  be  inducted  into  it  are  not  and  win  not  be 

.  lawyera  who  feer  to  expreee  thdr  oonvietlona.   On  the  other  hand, 
is  It  not  wissfor  us  to  do  a  UtUe  worrying  for  feer  that  the  Ooi«reaa, 

.  ilxadlng  Ita  poUcy-making  power  drifting  into  tbe  handa  of  the 

.  Oourt.  WlU  lose  not  only  its  Independence  but  its  ussfulness  as  the 

I  repreeentatlve  cf  American  thought  and  Idealism, 

Oonstttutlonal  govemmenta,  my  frlanda,  are  addom  Inherited. 

'  Vhey  come  from  tb»  blood  and  bone  cf  great,  of  baroie,  peoplaB.  and 


;  t|ie  laglabrtlve  body  that  is  to  give  voice  and  aetkm  to 
■of  a  Aee  people  Aould  be  prawrved  at  aU  baaarda.    Ito  dignitv, 
I  power,  nsefufnesi.  and  independrnce  should  new  be  impaired. 
;  much  less  destroyed. 

The  feer  of  impairing  the  Independence  and  fsarissanaai  of  the 
.  Si^reme  Oourt  cornea,  I  imagine,  mere  from  our  hedtancy  to  depart 

*  from  oid-tlme  pietiedsuy  OMn  Crom  anflltfag  dee.    At  aa  early 
,  date  the  Oourt  iriedy.  it  is  generally  ocndderad.  aeagtsd  the  power 

to  ihtmntnr  ttM  ocastltationattty  cf  acta  cf  Ocagrsea.    We  have 
lived  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  under  this  Judidd  policy,  aad 

•  we  badfets  q^itte  aatnraUy  before  modifying  or  changing  it  la  aay 
'  leopeet,  aad  without,  I  thiak.  stopping  to  coaslder  that  In  aodotog 

cf  the  Oonatttutton  aiMl  ttie  peofde  wlio  adopted  It,  becauae  they. 
:  in  creating  a  rmdaUeaa  form  cf  goeemment>  a  great  democracy,  in 

wlUch  tbe  pefl^  rule  themedvee.  broke  aB 

Had  th^  allowed  fear  of  breaking 
,they  would  have  adhered  to  tbe 
.•trhlch  our  Declaration  of  Independence  eo  vlgcroualy  Invetgba,  and 
*we  would  today  be  standing  at  the  burld  ^aoe  of  a  hoped-for 
republic,  a  form  cf  government  under  wlilch  alU  can,  when  properly 
'  adadnietered,  enjoy  real  life,  true  lIlMrty,  and  supeeme  bsppfnsss, 
,.  If.  therefore,  the  people,  tai  struggling  through  a  greet  crleta. 
,  have  found  that  tt  beet  bdioovee  tbe  wdfare  of  tbe  Nation  for 

them  to  overthrow  Old-time  precedents  and  try  a  poUcy  that  Is 

In  kaqiing  wtth  thdr  preeent-day  hopee.  we  may  rest  assured 
I  that  they  wiU  flnd  a  way  to  put  that  poUey  into  eneutlon. 
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It  takee  no  profoond  atudeat  cf  evanta  to  acta  the  vaal  but 
peaceful  cbsMDge  that  has  taksa  place  In  this  country  during  tha 
laat  few  yeara.  It  la  fdly  fcr  any  man  to  dose  bla  eyee  to  " 
fact  that  we  are  liviag  la  a  aew  age,  aa  age  la  whlA  ttM 
and  not  what  they  have  dealgnated  ea  the  dees 
to  try  out  poUdee  vrhiCh.  aa  they  aee  it,  wlU  give  tbeaa  a 
diance  in  life. 

AU  wUl  admit.  I  think,  that  acmettiing  muat  be  deae  to 

m*taAtnf^    CWMlitJOPS   In   ttliS.   thC   WedthMBt   »XMt 

land  on  the  face  Cf  the  gtobe.    Juat  what  that  aemathtaag  is  I 
unable  to  eay  aince  I  am  poweileae  to  uavaU  the  future, 
dtbou^  I  am  atanding  on  tbe  annset  dope  of  Ufa.  I  hope  to  live 
long  enom^  to  eee  that  day  wtiea  puieity    eoii.  etaik, 
hldeoua  poverty,  that  underminer  aad  dastioyef  cf  the  beet 
le  In  the  human  race    abdl  be  benlslMd  from  tbla  lead.    I 
to  Uve  long  enough  to  wdeome  tbe  day  whei 
weary  women  diett  oeeee  to  walk  fttwte  behind  dcaed 
dcrlng  how  and  where  they  diaU  be  able  to  flnd  food  for 
underfed  or  stsrvlng  dilldren. 

Tlicee  daya.  my  countrymen,  and  the  day  w 
and  ambltlouB,  the  day  when  proud  gray  beada.  bowed  in 
hmniUatton  and  grid  aa  they  recaU  lu^ipler  daya    dl.  aU 
lug  along  public  highwaya    in  queet  of  what?   The  ptbaittve  right 
of  man  to  earn  and  eatw    Thoee  days  alaaply  amK  be 
from  thia  Ood-gtven  land.   And  the  man  wlw  flada  thatt  i 
wbldi  wUl  annlhllate  thoee  daya  wUl  flad  more  than  a  pot  cf 
at  the  end  of  hie  rainbow. 


Thirteoitli  AnniTersuy  of  Foimdlnir  of  Aleph 

Zadik  Aleph 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

OP  NKBHAfWTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  Man  24, 1957 


RADIO  AIHJSOBS  BY  SAM 


Ut.  BURKE,  lit.  President,  on  May  9.  ICr.  Sam  Beber.  o 
XxromJnent  attorney  of  Omaha.  Ndir..  deUvered  a  most  in- 
teresting and  Instnictive  radio  addreae  on  the  oooadon  of  tbe 
celebratten  of  the  thirteenth  annlTerBary  o(  the  f  oondlnf  of 
Aleph  Zadlk  Aleph,  the  Junior  Order  of  B'nid  Birtth.  I  a* 
unanimous  consent  that  tbe  address  may  be  printed  In  tbe 


•niere  being  no  objection,  tbe  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Raooaa,  as  foDows: 

The  number  "XT'  le  coaddend  onlneky.  Wot  esaaratWia  it 
baa  been  regarded  ae  taboo  and  baetMeaavol 
boy  cdebrataa  bla  tbineenth  Mrtbday  aa  hie  day  of 
Thirtaea  baa  algnlflert  manhood  aad  the  aeeeptenee  of 
blltty  M  a  member  of  bla  people  fcr  mUlicna  cf  Jewish  boya. 
Ths  thirteeBth  birthday  of  the  mde  chOd  la  for  the  Jew  the 
cauM  cf  much  rejddi«  aal  csraaoay.  It  la  the  Bar  MUaeafe, 
or  tbe  taitiatioa  iato  tb»  Jewftrik  f dd.  The  bey  beccmaa  a  aon 
of  bla  people— he  baa  attatnert  manhood  What  syodMUam,  what 
prapacatlaaa,  and  what  dgntiinanne  a  Bar  Mtlavah  means  to  ttie 
Jewish  heme!  The  boy  muet  study.  Be  most  dl^lay  hie  kaoirt- 
edge  cf  tbe  Bible.  Be  la  on  dreea  parade  bdcre  aU  bla  famUy 
and  frlanda.  The  eatira  wwgregatma  Joine  ia  the  edeUatlcn 
aad  turns  out  to  do  him  hcacr.  Smau  wondar  thea  that  the 
Bar  mtsvah  has  sorvlved  and  la  being  cbesrved  tcdaf  tbfoaglk- 
oot  an  tbe  dviUasd  world  ediarover  there  are  JCwsk     > 

And  so,  havlaic  sorvlved  theea  IS  years  lad  paat,  A,  S.  A.  Is 
edebrating  ite  Bar  imavah.    Aad  wliat  la 
pcoprlata  then  that  A.  Z.  A.'s  Bar  mtsvah  dMOld  be 
eennectlon  wtth  what  le  MottMr^  Day  to  the 
Day  to  A.  2.  A.    laddeataUy.  let  me  eiplatai  Che*  theoaly 
aon  A.  B.  A.  edebrataa  Parents' Day  iaatsad  cf  tbe 
Day  aad  Patlierii  Diqr  <•  tbmt  we  pnUr  to  ■ 
father  and  nnH****'  In  the  eelekretlcn  cf  a 
to  parenthood  for  thdr  Jdat  share  la  hem 
rearing.    ChUdrsa  Shoold  be  taoglit  act  to 
thdr  parente.    This  eea  be  eaoooragad  by 
llotber'a  Day.  and  Patbsris  Day  into  a  more  maaiilngfiil,  and  firi^ 
aome  Parents'  Day. 

TtUrtem  years  Bar  lOtavah— tbe  attainment  cf  car  majority. 
Thoughts  which  carry  me  bedc  to  May  ISM.  We  had  graibad  a 
diarter  to  a  smaU  groop  of  ao  boya  In  Omaha  witti  aU  tha 
ademnlty  and  aU  the  oeremoay  tliat  ba^inkis  cor  dotssnilnatlcn 
that  tbat  aesaU  groop  Chould  only  be  tbe  f c 
of  similar  groupa  which  would  in  the  coorae  cf  time  girdle 
globe.  This  must  not  be  Juet  enother  boys'  dUb— Just  aad 
fraternity.    It  ahould  have  SB  of  the  trapplnga  and  an  of  the 
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tsk; 


«(  •  McU  IMtemftj  ud  7^  ft  would  h«ve  Ite  nrloai 
n  ribooM  prarrkte  atliletlea  and  daacw  for  tta  ^Mmtan.  but 
~        to  tlMlr  flfthlMl  and  raUgfofta  requlremwita  •■ 
tb«  «wp  and  «oo(  cT  aU  of  tto  mtOvHOm 
to  bMomt  nBfvMd  and  fOir  than  muat  ba 
^    tba  tea  tat  firm  ttitcadi  of  Aaartcaatam 
Tbcna  p|ff»nti1  its  f oundva  In  USM,  and  ao  It  waa 

«f  M  bofa  iMa  BMiltQiaed  tax  tha  eoutae  of  tbaaa 

'  li  taaoA  in.  neaily  100  ottlaa  of 

TITO  hundrad  and  two  diaptcn 

Z.  A.  aio  today  oaUfaUng  ttda  Bar  mtsrali.  and  at 

_  trfinitato  lliair  fiitbna  and  motbcn. 

S.  A.  mna  tba  ffHtnit  of  joaag  mek'a  naeda 

of  boya  batwaau  tha  agw 

UaadSl.   R  la  a  cbaraetir-balldtnc  agamqr  aaalMnc  tha  home 

olMei  tn  tmtnlnc  oar  JtmUtk  boya  to  beooma 

wan  uarfin  1  III— w     A.  Z.  A.  aMka  to  pyn  Its 

of  laiponalbmty  by  eairytng  on  a  pogram  of 

Z.  A.  tH^jitan  ^wnwr  Boy  Scout  troops. 

-fltOi  aasEoal  xaport  Ktvaa  by  the  Boy  Scoots  of 

to  tha  OBMBas  of  tha  imitad  Statea  raosntly.  the  Boy 

BVOriwllaB  said  that  *tha  eoopwatlon  of  tha  A.  Z.  A.  is 

of  vadid  msBtloB.    It  haa  made  a  long  atrlde  tovard 

ehastar  tha  nwrnwr  of  a  Boy  Seoot  troop.*  ** 

'  tte  boy  la  dofilBpad  through  Matlon-wlda 
eonteats.  dabataa.  and  cratorloal  toaraamenta.  Ba  rellgloaa 
pu>itfts»^fjtaf  ai-Q  enoouragad  by  having  A.  Z.  A.  chapters  ofBclally 
conduct  Sabbath  serrloas  In  synagogues  and  temples  throughout 
thU  aootttry.  on  yMkb  ofnaskia  tha  serrloea  an  eanductad  by  the 
boya  thamaaiTea.  Social  acttvttlaa  and  athletlca  constitute  part  of 
tba  pngram  so  that  A.  Z.  A.  aeAlfltles  «e  all  InclnslTe  and  appeal- 
ing to  tha  many  typaa  of  boya  who  constitute  our  membership. 

To  further  dsvalop  aaK-callanoa  and  train  for  leadership,  A.  Z.  A. 
to  antlztfy  siJf  gmwaiilin  Tha  boya  manage  their  avm  affairs 
and  dhaet  thair  own  actlTttles^  Annually  a  convention  is  held 
la  vartoua  tirtlOT>T  of  the  country.  Last  summer  it  was  In  Cali- 
fornia, and  tbla  -^«n»**>  It  win  be  in  Hew  York.  Tha  convention 
la  bald  at  a  camp  in  tha  great  out  of  doon,  and  if  It  were  only 
pflaslMift  tor  aU  of  my  Uatenara  to  visit  with  us  at  our  next  con- 
ventkB  IB  tba  OataklB  Ifouatalaa.  the  work  that  A.  Z.  A.  la  doing 
would  beoonia  far  mora  appamnt  than  any  descrlptton  of  ft  that  I 
oould  gtf. 

Wa  are  firmly  committed  to  the  prcqtosltlon  that  "as  the  twig 
la  bant  ao  la  tha  traa  tncllned*.  and  wa  are  trying  as  beet  we  can 
to  BMd  tba  twig  to  tba  dbtctta  of  teal  atnagOU  of  chaTaetar  by 
rtaapimlng  tba  ia»et*iMja  of  our  youth  for  Ita  ancestral  faith  and 
atwngthantng  tta  loyal^  aa  fotwa  cttlaens.  In  this  day  and  age 
<af  aMlBlal  irogwai>  tba  aaad  tm  cbaraeterla  sticngi  ttiaa  ever 
batoaa.  It  ww  MHrtte  Lnthar  who  said  that  "the  well-being  of  a 
not  on  tha  abondanee  of  its  xavenuea,  nor  on  tha 
Ma  fts llfcilli— .  nor  oatba  beauty  cf  ita imblle  boUd- 
itt  oooBlalB  In  tbo  wmttsv  cf  tti  endttvated  dttaBBi^  In  ftia 
of  adwaattaa  and  cbarnster.'* 

■rartar  la  tha  xaaOtk  of  training  and  fita  tba  boy  f orUfeman 
asytblBf  wbldi  eaa  ba  gtfan  lilm  by  our  great  uulfaiittlea. 
R  la  ^araetar  whl^  aerves  man  In  hla  hour  of  need.    Mm  Uva 
■ud  ilili^  ll>a  iBfaaiiiMialiii  yaaraof  ailnliTiaHfi  ft  la 
that  tba  piaatic  mind  of  youth  ba  liiif  1  iiiiil  with  m  aat 
of  Bfanaafda  and  Ideals  that  will  oarry  hfm  saf dy  past  the  pftfaUs 

Ma  of 


hi  tba  twtUght  dhn; 
bad  no  f  earn  Sat  blm; 
OB  tha 
Af*^  bollk.*  Mi%s  to 

*.  aald  a  fUlow  pllgrln. 

atrsBgth  with  building  heca; 
~  and  with  tba  Boding  day; 
Toa  naaar  again  naat  paaa  thla  way; 
Ton  bava  apossirt  tba  wnasm.  deep  and  wlda> 
Whf  bolld  yon  tba  teldga  at  tha  afcntidar 


bnOdBr  Hflad  bla  old  pay 
«^Gkiod  ftiend.  m  tha  path  I  bava 


foDowvth  after  ma  today 
A  yoolli.  wboa*  Itoet  anist  paaathla 
Ihia  dbaam.  that  baa  ba«a  nMiAt  to 
lb  tfeat  fWr-babad  yodth  anr  a  pItfUl  ba. 
.m,  toOb  aanat  eroas  In  tba  tdoigbt  dim: 
OeodftlBid^  I  mbolMlM  tha  bKktaa  tor 


Five  Grave  Problems  Conf  rontins:  This  Natbm 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


ov 


HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  Mav  20, 1937 


APPW"*  BT  HOlf .  J.  PARNKLL  TELOMAB.  OP  NBW  JBB8BT.  AT 
r^rirrnmixx  PABK.  N.  J..  ON  MAT  19.  1837 


Mr.  THC^AAS  of  New  Jersey-  Mr.  Speaker^  tmder  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  tn  the  Rkcoeo,  I  Include  the 
following  address  I  delivered  at  RochcDe  Park,  N.  J.,  on 
Wednesday,  May  19.  1937: 

It  was  once  said  that  this  Nation  could  not  surrlre.  half  fine  and 
haU  slave — ^nor  did  It.  But  neither  can  it  survive  three-fifths 
bureaucracy  and  two-fifths  democracy — not  will  It.  We  certainly 
cannot  survive  as  a  great  power — as  a  true  repxiMlo— if  thxee- 
flfths  of  our  people  desire  and  demand  one  form  at  government 
and  the  other  two-fifths  have  no  government  at  aU. 

Now  that  our  Government  has  become  so  divided,  it  la  almost 
beyond  Ihe  power  of  otir  people  to  correct  the  evlL  It  la.  however, 
in  the  power  of  our  Government  to  so  change  Its  character  that 
the  people  have  one  Government  for  aU.  Bush  a  change  In  govern- 
mental character  must  be  brought  about  by  the  Uberala  in  power 
l[w>r^«n<wg  more  conservative  and  by  the  conservatives  in  power  be- 
coming more  liberal.  The  President  himself,  who  is  the  titular 
head  ott  the  Nation,  must  realize  he  representa  and  govema  not  only 
tha  27.000,000  people  who  voted  for  him  at  electitm  time  bxit  also 
the  17,000.000  people  who  imposed  him  at  election  time.  He  must 
not  look  at  two-fifths  of  the  people  through  dark  glasses  and  at  tha 
other  three-fifths  through  no  glasses  at  all. 

And  in  order  to  bring  about  this  change  In  character  of  our 
Government,  both  the  executive  and  legislative  tonuichea  must 
reallaa  that  certain  grave  prohlema  hang  over  thla  Nation  today 
as  a  fog  hangs  over  a  Lond<m  street  on  a  murky  night.  Tlieae 
IMoUems  which  must  be  solved,  at  least  five  in  number,  must  be 
acAved  before  all  of  our  pec^le  wUl  feel  that  they  are  onca  moca 
anjoylng  tha  true  precepts  of  democratic  goivemmant. 

FntAHCXAL 

One  at  the  prtfMems  is,  of  eourse,  financial.  Oar  Budget  la  nn- 
iMlanoad.  We  q)end  more  than  we  take  in.  We  are  living  on  bor- 
rowed money.  Our  national  debt  of  $364)00/)004M0  >■  tba  largest 
on  record,  md,  even  worse.  It  is  Increasing  with  each  year.  Our 
taxes  are  *Mw*<w>«T<g  unbearable;  not  alone  la  the  rich  man  bearing 
most  of  the  burden,  but  through  hidden  taxes  the  sm^  man  la 
shouldering  a  top-heavy  load.  For  instance,  a  man  or  woman 
"«*-*^g  only  $18  per  we^  without  real  or  personal  property  to  oe 
taxed,  pays  out  $116  per  year  in  hidden  taxes,  and  a  man  or  woman 
«»»rn«»«e  $150  per  month,  without  real  or  peraonal  property  to  be 
taxed,  pays  out  $239  per  year  In  hidden  taxee.  Our  eorpomtlooa 
are  being  taxed  ao  tliat  were  we  to  have  another  eeoiiomic  defffea- 
alon,  they  wouM  have  no  eurpliis  to  fall  back  on.  yet  tha  nreatdent 
promlaea  economy  and  reorganisation,  but  what  have  you?  Kotlk- 
Ing  but  increased  federal  a^qitroprlations  and  new  bareaua.  Out  of 
nine  appiupriatlon  blUs  pssscd  to  date  In  this  session  of  OoBgreas, 
six  show  Increasee  of  approximately  $1,494,000,000  over  1$87. 
Added  to  this  is  the  prectflous  condition  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  bond  market,  which,  luckily  or  unluckily  (at  the  moment) . 
niaventa  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  borrowing  any  mora 
funds  to  finance  a  reckleas  governmental  q>ree  with  loi^term 
Federal  Government  bonds.  As  I  see  it,  there  Is  only  one  way  out 
of  our  financial  dilemma — either  we  mnst  have  eeonomy  and  reor- 
ganlaatlon.  or  wa  must  have  Increased  taxation,  or  we  must  have 
Inflation. 


pazvATB  owHsaaiy  ow 


HAXXOM'S 


voBuc  owmaaHip 


Then  there  la  the  problem  of  whether  oiar  great 
to  be  natlonallaed  aa  they  have  been  in  both  tha  oommunlstle  or 
Faselst  statea  of  Europe,  or  whether  they  are  to  be  allowed  to 
*let  live"  under  private  ownership  and  soma  governmental  su- 
pervision which  has  been  the  custom  in  ^^^mru-m.  fat  over  160 
years. 

There  is  already  in  this  eountry  a  weD-deOned  and  oonoerted 
effort  cm.  the  part  of  minority  groupa,  bureaucrati,  and  damagoglo 
poUtldans  to  nationalise  our  tndustriee.  This  plUaglng  eff<vt  is 
exerted  under  the  guise  of  liberalism,  that  the  people  have  certain 
hDdMSent  rights  in  aU  the  land,  in  aU  of  the  watCT,  and  In  all  o< 
the  atr. 

Tbtt  power  plratea  would  have  the  Government  take  ever  all  tba 
power  and  light  altea  of  the  Nation  by  any  meana,  fool  or  fair. 
It  makes  no  dUtaenee  to  them  whethnr  by  taking  ever  a  power 
tftob  by  breakbiff  a  pubUo  vttUty  company  ftanahlaa,  by 
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lag  wtth  a  prtvattly  owned  company  they  destroy  tha  vataa  at 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  securities  now  held  by  thrifty  paopla. 
InclTiding  wldowa  and  orphans  or  held  by  aavlngi  banks  aa  aaeurtty 
for  ttw  depoatts  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  poor  people. 

It  makea  no  difference  to  theee  power  pirates  whether  thaIr 
chief  experiment,  fha  Tenneaaee  VaUey  Authority,  operatea  at  a 
profit  or  not.  Nor  doea  It  make  any  difference  to  them  whether 
the  Tenneaaee  Valley  Authority  leada  to  the  ultimata  destmctlain 
of  one  of  tha  Mation'a  i**i<«wg  industrlee,  employing  hundreds  of 
fhonsanda  of  wortcen. 

However,  if  theee  bureaucrats  and  demagogle  polltidana  are  al- 
lowed to  natlonaUaa  this  Indnatry,  what  la  there  to  prevent  them 
from  moving  on  to  another  indintry,  such  as  the  railroada.  the 
ateel  business,  or  the  insurance  busineaa?  In  fact,  already  there 
Is  a  demand  in  the  country  from  these  same  bureauerata  and  poll- 
Udana  for  governmental  oontrol  of  the  mnnltiona  indnatry  and 
the  hanking  Industry.  And.  the  Government  is  even  now  com- 
peting with  many  smaller  private  industries,  such  aa  the  building 
trades,  ahlpbuildiog.  fomlture,  and  even  the  making  and  distri- 
butitm  of  rum.  In  ta/cH,  this  Mew  Deal  may  become  tha  worid'a 
leading  rum  runner. 

Theee  demagogle  power  ptratee  are  one  of  the  worst  eeonnmle 
nulsanoea  factag  thla  country  today,  not  alone  because  of  what 
they  may  do  to  a  privately  owned  power  industry,  employing  htm- 
dreda  of  thcusands  of  hard-wortlng  Americana,  but  because  of 
what  future  Industrial  destruction  their  preeent  soccees  may  lead 
to.  To  my  humble  way  of  thinking,  their  movement  la  about 
aa  un-American  aa  anything  can  poasibly  be- 

LABOBla  JOSr  KXWAXD 

The  third  aeute  iHoblem  fadng  tike  United  Statee  la  that  oon- 
eerhlng  labor.  Aa  we  all  know,  labor  is  tmduly  restless  and  per- 
bapa  lightly  ao.  for  labor  haa  seen  wagee  dedlne  rapidly  through 
the  depression,  haa  aeen  wagea  relxmnd  at  what  might  have 
aeemtid  too  dow  a  pace,  haa  seen  the  coat  of  food  and  clothing 
rebound  at  too  fast  a  pace,  and  then,  tn  addition,  labor  haa  been 
whipaawed  between  internal  labor  dlfferencee  on  the  one  hand  and 
gownmental  oppression  of  managemwit  on  tha  other  hand. 

The  struggle  for  oantRd  of  labor  between  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and 
the  C.  I.  O.  would  normally  in  Itself  be  enoui^to  keq^  labor  stirred 
up  to  the  point  of  dissatisfaction.  In  addition,  however,  the  Labor 
Department,  tinder  Iflsa  Perklna,  haa  ever  jtnce  the  woman  8eera- 
tary  took  oOoe  been  stirring  thlx^  iq>  through  the  sowing  of  seeds 
at  discontent  and  distrust.  On  top  of  this,  the  Preaident,  by  point- 
ing to  management  aa  economic  royalists,  princes  of  privilege,  and 
dishonest,  haa  exerted  an  undue  and  uncalled-for  Inflnence  on  la- 
bor. Tlien,  by  the  acts  of  the  whole  New  Deal,  labor  haa  had  to  pay 
larreastng  prices  for  Its  food,  tta  clothing,  and  tta  tent.  We  ahould 
aympathlBB  with  labor.  We  who  are  in  Government  sbookl  cxart 
whatever  inlluenee  we  have,  to  correct  the  evila  which  are  battering 
labor  from  one  aide  to  the  other.  At  the  same  tlma  we  ahould  make 
oertain  that  the  lahoolng  man  is  not  only  given  an  opportunity  to 
work  peaoemily,  live  in  decent  surroundings,  enjoy  good  food  and 
dlothing  at  reasonable  prices  but  alao  he  must  ba  sitfUy  protected 
agalnat  future  hard  timea  and  adversity. 


Unemploymemt  Is  tha  poilticlan'a  pet  f ootbalL  R  matters  not 
to  the  demagogue  how  many  unemidoyed  there  are.  or  what  ulti- 
mately becomea  cf  the  unemployed  ao  long  as  there  can  be  shouted 
from  the  housetops  a  demand  for  vast  sums  of  money  at  the 
expenaw  of  the  wlekad  taxpayera. 

Unenqiloymant  rtUat  haa  become  a  Jeke  vaat  anma  of  money 
are  appropriated  for  It  out  of  whlA  tha  unfortunate  unea^loyed 
nltimattiy  receive  only  a  small  share.  For  this  small  pittance,  the 
tmemploTBd  are  made  to  be  political  pawns  to  be  pushed  around 
at  eleetioa  Ume.  m  aome  caaes  they  have  avm  ha4  to  give  iq>  part 
of  their  nurager  wagea  for  pplltfr*!  canqtaign  funda. 

Under  our  system  of  Federal  unemployment  relief  wa  .find  ana 
of  the  wosld's  leading  mr^mpl^^m  of  bureaucratic  government.  Tlia 
whole  thing  la  top  heavy  with  higft  salaried  overeeers.  poltttcal 
parasites,  and  untold  unravelable  red  t^jie. 

There  la  only  one  answer  to  it— relief  is  a  nrighhorhood  problem, 
ao  Its  ^m'"*«*^"""  should  be  placed  in  the  political  aubdlvlaloDa, 
where  the  wdrthy  unemirioyed  can  receive  a  much  larger  diare  of 
relief  funda.  Tha  only  psirt  in  It  that  tha  Federal  Govemaamt 
should  play  la  to  make  grants  or  loana  to  tha  munldpalitlea,  tha 
eountlea.  or  to  the  States,  v^iichever  the  State  legidatures  detar- 
mlne  to  administer  the  relief.  The  Federal  Government,  however, 
should,  without  further  dday.  conduct  a  national  unemployment 
oenaua,  which  eanaua  should  be  conducted  by 
mental  agency,  such  as  the  postal  authoritlea. 
ata.  BooaavxLr'a  BBxatnorATioir  to  cbcuxcvbit 

JUIIII'IIIT.  AROCXrT 

TiM  laat  and  pcrhapa  the  moat  aerlous  proMem  confronting  thla 
rauton  which  I  would  like  to  dlseuss  tonl$^t  is  the  President's  idan 
to  pack  tha  Siqpranbe  Court.  Thla,  to  me.  la  a  wall  *»*''««flf**  oak 
acbeme  to  dreumvent  the  Constitution  by  Judicial  atzodty.  Bade 
of  it  must  lie  a  boat  of  legislation,  perhapa  much  more  radical  than 
anything  wa  have  yet  seen.  And  there  la  even  a  poaslbillty  that 
back  of  it  Ilea  the  detsrmlnatkm  to  aeeura  EiacuUw  powar  to  maeH 
an  extent  that  only  a  dictatorship  or  Fsadst  atate  wlU  ba  left  It  la 
the  most  insldiooa  and  diaboltc  political  acbeme  ever  concocted  In 
the  united  Statea.   Certainly  It  would  give  more  power  than  a  good 

or  a  bad  Ftestdcnt  should  havai   -       - 


of 
tta 


Ood.  tha  paopla  bava  not  been  caught  napplBf  . 

tta  dangta  and  vnlMa  I  am  mjataken  UMy  win  reM 

enactment  la  BO  imosrtaln  teima. 

BrtoOy  thasa  are  the  major  problema  which  cooftont 
today  and  whldi  nmat  ba  adved  before  we  enjoy  tha  trxia  . 
at  damocratle  govamment.  They  are  not  unsolvahla.  bat  they  can- 
not be  advad  until  those  in  authority  in  thla  Government,  from  tha 
President  of  the  united  SUtea  down,  make  up  their  mlnda  that  aU 
of  tha  people  dasire  and  deserve  fuU  recognition  and  full  rqweeeuta- 
tioD.  America,  stnea  before  the  Declaration  of  ladepandance.  haa 
met  Its  problema  squarely,  courageously,  and  honestly.  We  have 
'  whoa  other  natkma  have  failed.   Wa  muat  and  can  do  It 
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HON.  ROBERT  L.  BACON 

OF  MEW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 
Mondoif,  Mav  24, 1917 


RADIO  APr'B*'W 


BT  BON.  ROBHtT  L.  BACXMI.  GiP 
ON  MAT  as.  10S7 


Mr.  BACON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  lemve  to  eztaxd 
my  remaAs  In  the  Bacon,  I  include  the  f  aOowing  radio 
addreas  tbat  I  delivered  over  the  Coiiimhia  BroadcasUnc 
Syatcm  on  Sunday.  May  23.  The  full  text  of  mj  radio 
addreas  is  as  follows: 


Z  do  n9t  datan  to 


for 


I  qieak  aa  Just  one  BepubUcan. 
tha  whole  party.    I  speak  aa  ai 
aented  a  New  York  dlstrtct  in  OOngrees  for  15 

In  19U  I  aamaatly  supported  Theodora  Booaevdt.  Z 
him  the  greatest  BepubUcan  leader  ainoa  IJnodn,  I  baUava  la 
hla  prlneipiee  aa  more  than  a  memory.  I  bdlava  In  tham  tn  tliatr 
ap^lcatlon  to  tha  new  problama  of  right  now. 

Tliaodora  Boosavalt  thought  tha  rank  and  lUa  dioulld  mla  tlia 
party.  Of  eoacaa  It  ahoold.  becauae  tha  Bepoblloaa  Party  aaaka 
to  bring  about  aana  and  auooassful  human  welfare  aaaong  all  oar 
people.  TO  make  thalr  rule  mora  eHecttva  thaaa  BiqNibUeaaa  In 
the  ranks  moat  take  a  greater  Intereat  In  the  asiactloo  of 
to  repreaent  tham  tn  the  party  ooundla,  not  only  In 
trlcta  and  wards  but  right  19  the  Una.  and  saa  to  It  that 
leadera  reflect  tbdr  vlewa. 

BepnbUcana  aspect  thalr  party  to  aympathlaa  wttti  tha 
aspixmtions  of  American  woildng  men  and  working  wonan.    They 
want  their  party  to  move  forward  on  tha  Una  of  unending  Amerl- 


Unendlng— thatiB  the  right  word.  I  think  for  pragriss  la  thla 
country.  UnendingI  Some  people  eeem  to  think  that  wo  ought 
to  be  hHipy  becauae  we  are  ahead  of  Borope.  1  say  It 
good  to  tdl  Americans  they  are  better  off  than 
generation  of  Americana  haa  tha  right  to  ba 
preceding  generation.  Americana  want  to  ba 
than  tbqr  are  today.  Tliere  is  no  limit  to  tha  Amarleaa  horlaoa. 
The  BepubUcan  Paity  must  share  that  wnltmtted  *— »'«***«'^ 

And  It  wlQ:  becauaa,  aa  we  aU  know,  the  BepubUeaa  Party  waa 
bom  to  prootote  htunaa  freedom,  And  freedom  rtoaent  atop.  IS 
keepe  moving. 

TiM  BraubUean  Party,  by  its  own  natora.  haa  to  ba 
lawful  extension  of  freifdom 

And  we  cannot  tdl  tree  men  Juat  what  aort  of 
they  muat  have.    Soma  wage  workara  want  to 
craft  by  craft.    Thatis  their  right.    Some 
want  to  organlae  thimeeifas  industry  by  Induatry.    WaU.  thaSls 
their  rM^t.    Wage  workers,  it  saema  to  ma.  have  the  right  to 
bargain  with  their  employers  not  only  through  any 
but  also  throogh  any  unite  that  they  themsdvee  xaaif  ptafir. 

I  see  no  laaaon  for  getting  hot  and  bothered  about  aoA 
tlons.  Forward-looking  boaineasmen  are  not  dlatoibad  by 
«{ueattons  either.    They  aee  the  JnsUoe  of  the  sltuatkm. 

A'few  daya  1*0  the  Toung  Bepublicana  of  my  State 
Ing.    Theae  Toung  Bepuldieana,  I  may  aay,  ara  a 
They  are  yooag  men  and  women  of  rsspnndWa  asa.    I 
quota  to  you  their  xesdutlon  on  labor.    Ttaaea  Tc 


nKTe  bdieve  that  labor  ahould  be  protected  la  Ma  right  to 
lae  freely  for  coUeetiva  bargaining  wtthovt  any  tottmldatlan 


*^a  favor  dimtnattna  of  tha  ooaipaBy-caoimiad  aaloa. 
•^e  favor  legislation  to  ntofeact  aU      ' 
bdag  diaerimtnatad  agataat  by  aaaoa  a 


i- 
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fMor  pralKtIaB  o(  tlM  vorket  ■galwr  tb* 
'WtOk  tmniKkMm  tm  ■&  aitKiiMte  aatnlmnm  aiunMl 
Tlian  thalr  ranlutUm.    It  Is  wld«^  raeopilaed  todaf , 

must  taM*  oaottnnlng  protecttm  «(  UmAt  rtglit  of 
r.-Aiid  tb*t  all  abuns  of 


te 


li  BO  mflkdanfc  noosnltlaB.  bowewr,  cf  the  too  tmpuBBit 
pOtf^  c<  aUo  wodDMB  wlK>  bavo  aUpped  Iv  tbe  acB  of  4S.  Tbeyan 
tHnaOy  Just  oonlaf  to  some  of  the  bwt  yean  of  their  Vcnm,  and 
fat  tndoatiy  often  ekaoips  theai  aritftnrlly  aa  past  the  age  of 
'  \\ntm.  We  eanaot  oowitenanee  thla  oold.  ibort- 
We  rannot  deny  to  theea  men  and  voaan  thetr 
M  to  contlntie  In  useful  actlTe  work  for  the  benefit  of  them- 
of  their  families,  and  of  our  whole  society.  Here  is  a  prob- 
lem that  Industry  mist  ttj  to  sotve. 

■ow,  let  me  ask  yon,  too.  to  note  tn  ttiis  resolution  of  the 
Toong  Bepubtioans  that  phrase  "adequate  minimum  annual 
wafe."  Why  not?  What  good  doer  it  do  a  man  to  get  a  good 
UtUic  wage  per  day  tt  ha  works  only  half  «C  the  year?  How  is  be 
mota^  to  ma  tba  net  of  the  days?  This  Is  one  of  the  great  prob- 
Isns  of  the  eoontty. 

In  moat  Industrlee  ooUeetlve  baigalnlng  can.  and  I  hope  wUl. 
aol^a  this  pmWsm,  I  hope  that  snvloyata  and  si^loyses  together 
may  be  able  to  work  oat  a  living  annual  wage  among  themselves 
by  their  own  efforts.  That  would  be  the  beat  way.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  many  pcugNsslvelNisinesnBen  hatf*  aheady  met  this  prob- 
lem on  ttasir  own  InttlattTa.  IT  legtslatfon  becomes  neceesary,  and 
if  It  can  be  ocmpeteaMj  oosititwed,  to  help  American  business  to 
a  year^  work  and  a  year's  pay  to  every  American  worker 
I  will  be  for  it.  American  families  must  be  secure  In 
Uvea,  not  Jost  f or  a  day  «fe  •  time  bat  aU  the  y«ar 
toond.    That  is  minimum  humanly. 

It  is  idle  and  futile  in  theee  days  to  think  that  society  can 
atsays  hold  aloof  fiom  isoblems  of  »"«"*"'""'  humanity.  For 
enaipls:  I  taka  aoma  peieimal  prids  hi  the  ftet  that  my  name  is 
sasociated  with  the  ls3)or  tew  irtilGh  was  paamd  during  the  last 
BspohUean  adminhtratiop.  providing  that  contractors  who  are 
siaMJiiMilliH  puhile  works  for  the  Umted  Btatee  Oovenmient  mxist 
pay  ttMfr  eoployaaa  the  rats  of  wagsa  pswalllng  In  th^r  eona- 
munlty. 

Some  chiawling  cuniraclors  were  paying  leas  ttian  the  prevailing 
mts  of  wages  on  Ckwemment  work.  So  the  legMatiOo  became 
naasamry.  and  today  through  a  BepubHesn  effort,  skilled  and  un- 
iklOed  labor  ssw  paid  the  prevattli«  ratee  In  Une  with  union 
This  law  also  bentfted  the  honest,  reputable  con- 
who  wanted  to  pay  fair  wagee  bat  could  not  because  of 
by  the  chlerter. 
We  live  tn  an  age  of  ocganlaed  cooperation.  Wto  must  get  that 
|g  fbst  mto  oar  miada.    WO  have  ssen  our  capitalists,  oor  In- 

into  eerpyatlops.    We  see  our  farm- 
tnto  ooopeiiatlves  and  our  wage  worken 
Into  unions.    I  think  that  eorporatioos  and 
all  serve  the  cause  of  cframoo  progieas. 
Rit  aovetnment  must  not  allow  any  of  these  organisations  of 
■hsr,  er  ef  capital,  or  of  agriculture  to  become  unfairly  monooo- 
Urtlc 

The  Itow  Deal  Is  having  a  tough  time  trying  to  find  out  wliat  it 
tUnks  shoot  moBopoty.    Somettmca  It  denounces  monopcOlstie 
In  Its  platforms.    And  yet,  at  other  tlmee,  it  actually 
aaonopoUstlc  praetloea  in  Its  laws,  as  in  the  case  of  the 


toyoo 


^-'s^- 


sgo  the  Mew  Deal  mpnasml  a  serious  doubt 

the  words  of  Attorney  Qeneral  Oommlngs), 

of  the  antl-trast  laws  for  ttw  sohxtkm  of  the 

as  It  now  esislB  m  the  TTntted  States.'*    I  say 

proMsm  here  of  a  want  of  law. 

ef  a  swUliwKl  pwpoas  to  enforce  the  law. 

wa  what  It  ttUnka  about  mooopoty. 
It  startsd  proving  that  way  ba<^  In  1880 
Anti-TtQst  law.    The  Republican 
Mity  eonmlttsd  ttsiif  then,  and  It  has  never  changed  Its  stand. 

Wam»  iMtaMmMn  aMnplsiii  iboat  the  sntl-trust  laws.    I  do 
ac^  and  the  balk  of  busUaeaBnen  do  not.    The  only  way  to  llfl^t 
li  to  flgh*  prtvate  monapota;  and  thus  sssnre  a 
ue  sjslim.    The  Begpubtlcan  Party  had 
a  need  ibr  mere  toeedem.  Md  Itsjroper  deetlny  is  the 
of  MsD  0ea«sr  frsedooL    GKiveiumeut  sometimes  has 

But  tfali  does  not  mean  slmtOy 

It  aim  means  more  re- 

PdhUe  ophdoa  is  mors  effective  than 

In  thla  ouiyigato  agsi  to  ttils  eoopsrattve  age,  hi  thle  union 

^^  of  every^  other  dtlsen. 

When  yoo  drtok  yosv  mPk  hi  the  uwmlng,  you  find  yoarsdf 

'  fer  yew  araspapcr  to  ask:  lb  the  farmer  getth«  a  fair 

buy  a  suit  ef  dothes. 


*w_^    -.^^  -       •■*  ^■■y  **•  ik— rhleet  In- 

tp.  thor  a^tvtttee.   How,  and  aoma  of  the  credit  for  the 

tothefr 


't-r 


a*  Ingth. 


But  iBoaUy  there  Is  no  mention  of  that  vital  fbetor  oCptodaetloiK-* 


I  btfleve  that  every  corporation  report  idioald  contain  a  section 
dealing  with  labor  conditions  In  the  company's  planta.  It  should 
dieeuss  hours,  wages,  overtime.  It  should  tell  of  the  working  con- 
dltlone  of  the  men  and  woman  employed.  It  Aoidd  go  into  a 
diseusBlon  of  any  pension  system,  slrknuss  hunzranoe,  aocldent  in- 
surance, maternity  benefits,  saving  fund,  vacation  plaas,  or  other 
■u<^  company  aettvlty.  Inirtdentally.  let  me  nmind  yoa  that 
theee  benefit  plans  are  in  operation  In  many  more  companies  than 
li  ordhMttlly  realized. 

We  can  no  longer  tcderate  a  sttuatkni  whsse  stockholders  are 
carefully  Informed  of  the  condltlan  of  the  machinery  owned  by 
the  company,  but  are  told  little  or  nothing  about  the  working 
eoodttknis  of  the  men  and  women  employed.  Let  me  tell  the 
stockholders  of  America  here  and  now  that  they  tfiould  deotand 
from  our  corporations  labor  reports  as  wen  aa  the  oostomary 
financial  reports. 

And  I  believe  that  labor  bhouid  have  a  part  In  the  writing  of 
this  eectlon  of  the  company  report,  elthar  through  the  heads  of 
the  labor  organizations  in  the  plant  or  through  some  other  reprs- 
sentstive  of  labor's  own  duooslng. 

In  this  sge  no  group  is  sufficient  to  itsslf .  Ih  this  age  w«  all 
have  to  work  together,  or  else  all  be  out  of  lack  ssparately. 
That's  the  world  we  live  in — a  world  where  piegrms  mfeaas  devel- 
oping more  and  more  mutual  reqwnslbillty  and  mntubl  he^. 

As  a  RqrabUcan,  I  believe  that  in  moat  Instancee  this  mntual 
responsibility  and  mutual  help  can  best  be  promoted  by  the  free 
activity  of  responsible  individuals  snd  groups.  I  admit,  however.' 
that  there  will  be  tlmea  when  private  efforts  will  not  be  enoogh. 
Th«i  Oovemment  should,  and  I  say  Oovemment  must,  act  to 
insure  that  progress  so  far  as  it  can.  I  brieve  that  BepoUlcans 
win  guide  their  party  on  the  course  beet  guaranteed  to  achieve 
that  full  progrees  vmder  freedom  which  the  American  poofla  caa 
cightfuUy  c^ect. 


Relief  Appropriatioii  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  NELSON 

OF  MISSOUBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  21, 1937 

Ut.  NEUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  today,  during  dis- 
cossion  of  tbe  bill  under  consideration,  had  too  much  intem- 
perate talk.  If  Uiere  ia  ever  a  time  when  reason  sbovikl 
rule  and  politics  be  forgotten,  it  is  on  such  an  occasion  as 
this,  when  the  House  is  ccmsidering  a  money  hiii  having  to 
do  with  two  great  classes  of  citizens,  those  needing  rdfef  and 
the  taxpayers. 

Eighteen  years  ago  this  wedc,  a  special  session  having 
been  called  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson.  I  came  to  enter 
upon  my  duties  in  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress.  By  this  do 
not  understand  that  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  House 
lor  18  years.  I  was  out  6  years.  Before  starting  to  Wa^- 
ington  at  the  time  mentioned  I  went  over  to  the  <AA  farm 
home.  As  I  said  good-bye  to  my  father,  he  remarked.  "My 
son.  I  am  going  to  ask  God  to  give  you  courage  and  Judg- 
ment and  wisdom  to  do  what  you,  as  a  Member  at  Con- 
gress, should  do." 

At  no  time  in  the  years  I  have  been  here  have  I  fdt 
greater  need  of  ttiese  qualities  than  now.  All  of  us  seed 
courage  to  do  what  our  consciences  ten  us  we  rtxmld  do. 
We  need  Judgment  to  make  use  of  the  Information  or  wis- 
dom which  we  are  able  to  acquire,  and.  as  with  the  bill 
under  consideratkm,  this  is  sometimes  lamentably  limited. 

Every  man  on  this  floor,  I  believe,  wants  to  vote  every 
doQar  necessary  to  look  after  the  needy  and  to  carry  oa  the 
work  that  must  be  done.  I  am  equally  convinced  that,  at  the 
same  time,  aU  of  us  desire  to  exercise  due  saving.  In  short, 
we  had  to  vend — we  have  to  save.  To  ctmtlnue  to  poor  out 
money  from  Washington,  as  tn  the  past.  Is  an  utter  impos- 
slblUty.  On  other  other  hand,  we  cannot  at  this  «t»w»  en- 
tMly  cease  pending.  Nobody  knows  how  many  people  are 
In  actual  need.  I  wish  we  did  know.  Nobody  kziows  what 
ttie  condttian  of  our  country  win  be  in  midsummer  1938. 
Bveijbudy.  tboagh,  knows  that  times  are  now  better,  far  bet- 
ter* than  at  the  b^lnning  of  the  Roosevelt  admlnlstratloa. 


Bight  now  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  President  RooaevelL 
An  effqrt  has  been  made  by  one  or  two  speakers  to  have  it 
appear  that  those  of  us  who  honestly  feel  that  $100,000,000 
a  month  for  relief,  if  properly  expended,  is  enouii^  are  not 
standing  by  the  President.  I  regret  this.  No  man  in  this 
Congress  admires  President  Roosevelt  more  than  I  do.  I  love 
him  for  what  he  is,  for  what  his  valiant  spirit  has  enabled 
him  to  ovenxxne,  for  his  courage,  his  matchless  leadership, 
and  because  he  has  a  hearL 

Tei  I  would  not  have  it  understood  that  I  feel  bound  to 
follow  out  to  the  letter  every  suggestion  made  under  the 
Roosevelt  admhiistratiOD,  perhaps  by  the  head  of  some  de- 
partment, or  )sj  some  man  not  directly  answoiable  to  tbe 
people.  The  great  man  in  the  White  House  makes  no  such 
demands. 

As  I  have  heretofore  declared  on  this  floor.  I  feel  that 
President  Roosevelt  is  the  hope  not  only  of  America  but  of 
the  world.  Because  of  the  efficiency  and  humanity  ot  his 
administration,  our  Nation  has  gone  forward.  Where  moe 
there  was  fear,  now  is  faitil;  where  once  despair,  now  hope. 
Under  him  »«««ft»«  of  homes  have  been  saved.  Times  are 
wonderfully  better. 

I  speak  especially  of  the  Second  Missouri  Congressional 
District,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  I  have  long 
felt  myself  fortunate  in  representing  such  a  district,  and  espe- 
cially do  I  feel  so  today.  In  this  district  nobody  has  starved. 
Our  people  would  not  permit  starvation.  If  the  State  or 
Federal  Government  did  not  help,  neiiAibors  would.  And 
nowhere  in  the  world  are  there  better  neighbors  than  back 
there  in  the  heart  of  old  MlssourL 

Ours  is  an  agricultural  district,  and  were  we  to  pause  azui 
compare  prices  today  with  what  they  were  under  the  Hoover 
admlnistratiim,  or  at  the  time  Mr.  Roosevelt  became  Presi- 
dent. I  am  sure  that  it  would  be  demonstrated  that  the  people 
of  the  congressional  district  which  I  represent  are  not  so 
greatly  in  need  of  Federal  aid  as  they  once  were.  What  we 
need  is  a  good  season,  a  bumper  crop,  and  to  share,  to  a  rea- 
sonable extent,  in  a  bill  swjh  as  this— «ot  a  \Ag  bill,  but  Just 
enough,  a  bill  that  will  do  Justice  to  ttie  taaqwyer  and  to  the 
man  on  relief.  ! 

Yesterday  hogs  in  ChicaSo  sold  at  $12  per  hundredweight. 
Compare  that  with  $2.85  per  hundredwei^t  under  President 
Hoovo:.  When  Mr.  Hoover  was  inesident,  I  sold  wool  from 
my  own  farm  at  11  cents  pfr  pound.  This  year  I  received  40 
cents. 

But  I  hear  somebody  from  ttie  dty  say.  "Itaat  is  aU  the 
more  reason  why  cities  need  more  relitf ."  Not  so.  Pros- 
perity begins  with  and  depends  upon  tbe  farm.  When  the 
farmer  has  a  good  crop  and  receives  a  decent  price  for  it,  he 
has  money  to  spend.  He  hjja  goods  at  the  local  store,  the 
merchant  orders  more  goods  from  the  wholesaler,  the  i^ole- 
saler  places  orders  with  thcT  Jobber  or  manufacturer,  and  he, 
in  turn,  buys  more  raw  material.  In  aU  this,  labor  shares. 
Uiere  is  employment  and  ab  good  wages.  It  is  to  this  that,  as 
a  people,  we  must  look  with  hope  and  confldenee  rather  than 
to  continued  large  Federal  appropriations  for  aid.  if  we  are 
to  have  sound  and  permanent  prosperity. 

As  I  have  said.  I  wish  we  could  actually  know  how  mu^ 
money  is  needed.  Some  have  spokoi  f<v  $1.500j000,000.  others 
tor  less,  and  yet  others  for  more  than  twice  as  much.  Per- 
sonally, I  favor,  as  a  oomlpromise,  and  as  the  only  one  on 
which  we  can.  under  the  rules,  now  get  a  direct  vote,  the 
amount  suggested  by  Representative  McRamMin,  of  Tenn- 
essee, whose  amendment  calls  for  $1,200,000,000.  This  would 
represent  $100,000,000  a  m<»ith,  in  addition  to  some  funds  re- 
maining, for  relief  purposik  while  to  the  taxpayer  it  would. 
'  in  round  numbers,  call  fmp  additional  taxes  of  $10  for  each 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States. 

I  strongly  feel  that  $10b.000.000  per  month,  and  I  favor 
the  provision  limiting  expsnditures  by  the  month,  would,  if 

and  wisely  used,  be  enough    Of 
is  no  opticm  as  to  choice  between 


economically  expended 
course,  in  Uie  end  if  there 


this  amount  and  the  amount  suggested  by  the  committee. 


$1,500,000.000, 1  shall  vote 


for  the  larger  amount  as  we  can- 


not immediately  cease  all  relief.  In  spending  taffllons  of  dol- 
lars we  surely  should  have  learned  something,  and  as  a  result 
ought  to  be  aide  to  make  a  dollar  go  very  much  further  than 
a  doUar  once  did.  One  trouUe  has  been  that  the  spread 
between  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  and  what  the  man  on  relief 
rec^ves  has  been  too  great. 

Qpeaking  of  the  man  on  reUef ,  this  man  who,  through  no , 
fault  of  his  own,  has  had  to  look  to  the  Federal  Oovemment 
for  help,  I  have  great  sympathy  for  him.  Ih  the  debate. 
today  we  have  heard  trequmt  use  of  the  words  "radcet" 
and  "rackrteering.'*  I  do  not  bdieve  that  these  tenns 
properly  apply  to  many  of  the  needy,  and  I  am  eooeOy  eer- 
tain  that  they  do  not  apirty  to  most  admlnisteatore,  if  I  nay 
Judge  by  Missouri.  Of  course,  it  would  be  too  much  to  say 
that  this  legislation  or  any  other  whidi  the  Oongrea  might 
enact  would  make  aO  men  honest  Uhdoubtedly,  ttme  are 
in  places  of  trust  and  responsibility  some  irbo  have  not  done 
right  Then  on  the  relief  roDs  are  some  names  which  dioald 
be  stricken  off  while  others  ought  to  be  added.  In  this  oon- 
nectlon  I  am  glad  that  in  the  pending  bill  there  Is  no  longer 
a  requiranent  that  a  man  in  ordor  to  be  helped  must  have 
heretofore  been  on  rdief. 

The  man  <m  relief  deserves  consideration.  The  taxpayer 
deserves  consideration.  As  to  the  latter,  I  am  tlrtnlrtng 
especially  of  the  man  of  moderate  means,  the  man  viio. 
patriotic  and  with  commendable  pride,  has  stinted  and 
saved,  perhaps  by  placing  a  mortgage  on  his  home,  using  his 
little  bank  account  or  borrowing  on  his  life  insurannr,  and 
so  stayed  off  of  relief,  while  at  the  same  time  paybig  hU  pait 
of  the  additional  taxes  to  help  others.  I  have  scant 
patience,  thoufl^  with  the  big  oorporationt  and  men  of 
great  wealth  who  complain  that  beeaose  of  fbe  Rooaevdt 
relief  program,  they  have  been  called  upon  to  pay  higher 
taxes.  The  facts  are  that  but  for  the  Rooaerdt  program, 
we  might  have  had  rev^Hution  in  our  country  and  as  a  result 
the  rich  who  constantly  complain  might  today  have  no 
TpToperty  on  which  to  pay  taxes. 

One  of  ttie  most  important  features  of  the  bffl.  as  I  see 
it  is  to  "earmark^— how  the  use  of  that  word  has  nhangfid 
since  I  was  a  boy  on  the  farm,  irtien  we  put  "crops  and  sUts" 
and  "underblts''  in  the  ears  of  our  hogs  eierj  dollar  poa- 
sible  so  as  to  make  it  certain  that  the  money  win  be  vent 
vrtiere  it  ou^t  to  be  spent  We  should  see  to  it  that  pco- 
vision  is  made  for  the  completion  of  projects,  bniklingii,  and 
other  works  irtilch  have  already  been  approved  or  the  papers 
for  which  have  been  duly  filed,  so  that  mmnmnttlws  vrtikh 
have  voted  bonds  wiU  not  be  dJaappointed.  Uade  Sam 
never  afford  to  break  faith  with  the  people. 

In  conchiaion,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  tfaooght 
tn  the  *i*g*""*»^.  I  trust  that  I  may  have  the 
Juftement  and  wisdom  to  do  Justice  to  the  people  ef  ttie  dle- 
trict  I  iepieaent»  Justice  to  the  needy,  and  Justloe  to  tlie 


Unofficial  Steerlnir  Committee  Bill  for  Gofcnment 
Ownership  of  the  Twelye  Federal  Reserve  Baaki 

EXTENSION  OF  REliARKS 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEFBESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Mag  24,  1937 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  group  oompooed  Of 
Democratic  Monbers  of  the  House  met  this  morning  in  Uie 
Ho\3ae  Caucus  Room  and  adopted  a  bill  provkUng  for  Oov- 
emment ownership  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks.  lUs 
bin  was  prepared  fe^  ell  the  members  of  this  group.  We  had  a 
number  of  meetings  at  which  the  views  and  snggvattoiia  of 
each  member  were  given  consideration  In  the  drafting  of 
the  bilL    It  can.  therefore,  be  truthfully  said  that  eadi 
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of  oar  granp  it  a  coftMngryCo—thnr,  and  cotponsor 
TtMb  bBHam  idDomsz 

amumUtpat  tbvVedand  Bumii  »u 
and  for  oiber  pfurpoHs 
•■  tt  flMttoiL  «te«  TSiat  It  to  hevdiy  declared  to  te  ttM  poUey 
of  QiiiiMrii  to  prorUto  (or  Oorenunent  ovxwrahlp  of  the  13  F«d- 
•nl  Bmbtm  tMUOkc  to  piwezifc  Injvrtoui  eacpaoslon  ■nd  ocoxtnc- 
tkm  cC  cndtt  md  cuntawr.  to  atsMUae  imd  matntatn  a  dollar 
«f  m'*"—  nadUMhic  jiiicu  for  ttaa  poqioaa  of  aanirlng  the 
fefe^  of  dollar  wbleba  iMMraMeii  >M>ce  wlB  bave  tbe  Mone  pnr- 
4b«liM  and  deM-purli«  povar;  to  petmlt  an  banka.  the  dqMalta 
at  irtkfeli  an  tnrared  by  tbe  VMerat  Depoitt  maanmoe  Corpon^ 
ttaa.  to  leeetfo  all  ilg^ita  and  prt^Oegea  twta.  «ho  Pwleral  »e- 

tb*  oooMM^ton  tlHft  tho  looal  beak  makaa  to  tl|o  social  and 
Hp^tmh^  twttananit  of  the  local  comnnmlty. 
—mmo.  S.  fa)  Tbe  Seaetarr  of  ttw  Tteaauzy  la  aatbarteed  and 
dta  Mootoo  aad  iMid.  en  bili^  of  tbe  Ukitted  Statao.  aU 
<f  «MlM  ataoK  of  %km  Ttrtaial  nawnra  baiAa  btfd  tagr 

of  tbe  WwiMnl  Baaenre  Bjatem.    IQwa  anzxendar 

tar  aav  aoeib  ri— wImf  baalt  of  anj  aneb  atock  to  tbe  Secretary. 
to  SSb  hU^ — ^  a  cnd»  fcr  awft  ba^c  tai  tba  IMeral  neowiii 
baak  la  m  anwant  a(|aal  to  tta  caib  paid  aatbaolpuao.  wttb  In- 
tantfe  «t  tba  rata  «C  nat  *-ti**  of  1  poroant  per  xaoBib  fran^  tbe 
^IbIb  of  tbe  iMfc  dtvldond.  vnUl  tlM  anaetment  of  this  act.  H  any 
yi^mtt^  bank  IMte  to  aurioader  tta  atock  prior  to  the  eftctlire 
data  of  tbla  aet,  It  iball  not  be  entttled  to  enrelae  any  pciniacaa 
^  ^^i^Mrttfp  la  ttM  Ibdani  BoHrra  Syatan,  after  a  tender  to 
bMik  by  tbe  aeantary  of  the  Treasury  of  an  amount  equal 
«  eadk  pan  sdbaerQ»tlon  for  sncSi  stock  andtnterest  as  above 
mainuOm  ef  sneh  aloek  aad  acooptaaea  of 
of  ntenl  la  i  lansit  tbaroef.  sacb  bank  abal'  ' 
__  of  aatH  meiabwrtHp. 
Cb\  Hm  SMSta.  pruuei'ty.  and  raoords  of  tbe  Vederftl 

be  tbe  property  or  tba  TTkdted  Statea,  bat  tbe  tmtfer 

~        1  Basene  baafca  to  tbe 

beak  «f  tta  rtgbta 

Aet.aa 

~  (el  Jffeor  an  aaoeaMtr  iiinanwi  bsre  been  paid  or  prorldad  ftv. 


aad  caniKaaBa  aa  tbe  Board  of  aovamon  of  tbe 

"bo  onttdsd  to  aD "r 

Braa  de^  aa  aBBaaded.  If  flodi 
a  IMnal  BaMrva  baak.    Any  aoeb  bank 
to  wtibdraw  at  irfU  from  aneb  jIBUatlon  vpon 
to  tta  Board  of 


<    I 


i 


MBd  alt  oGhar  prtvBaBaa  od  aoy  muniber  of 
aaki  boordTand  13  mamhera  appointed  by  tbe  FresldBaft  of  the 
Ibidted  Btatsa.  by  aad  attb.  tba.  adaloa  aad.  oonaent  of  the  Senate, 
than  one  4>po*htlv«  membir  (diaU  be  selected  from  any 


for  by  ttila  section  Aan  be  lypnUitwl  with  tenna  as 
~  laay  91,  WiX;  e^-to  eMbro  Jaaasry  81. 
Jtaanary  SUlMfi;  one  to  eqitre  Aanary  81. 1M7; 
Janosil  tl.  1M0.  Tba  tenn  of  oOoe  of  the  mem- 
fer  a  tsna  oapldnc  Janaary  81.  1938.  la 
natU  JaaoBiy  SI,  1988.  Tbe  term  of  odkoe  of  each 
to  any  appoiatiTe  member  tn  oflioe  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  ttda  aot  m  api'latett  aa  the  first  laeumbeat  of  a  member- 
sbi^  created  by  ttite^  aet;  Shan  bo  »  years  from  the  eaptration  of  the 
tKm  of  bis  pradsoessor.  Whaasvar  aader  erlstlTtg  law  the  cancur- 
ranoe  of  ftmr  or  mors  of  tba  members  of  tba  Board  of  Ooveraors  of 
Ibe  ndmal  Bsssiva  ^patan  la  recpdred.  aoA^  reqmbeaaant  of  law 
Aan  be  held  to  bo  ownpHed  wttb  bf  tbo  ooncurrence  of  el^t 


6.  CSaasea  A»B.  aad  O  dbractosa  of  each  baak  abaU  be  ap- 
by  the  PreaMiiut  by  aad  wtth  tba  advloa  and  oonaent  of 
of  aay  ciss  ifeall  be  aa  eAssr.  dlrsetor» 
of  aay  baak.  Bach  direetor  of  any  Md- 
I  baak  shall  be  axaaMeat  of  tta  IMeral  W  saw  is  district 
aodk  baak  Is  toeated.  Bhcli  director  ttan  be  afpoijitta. 
nr  a  term  of  t  yaara  after  tba  lint  appolutmont.  Tba  appolnt- 
■MBlBataall  be  aa  artantsd  that  tta  lepdar  tsrm  of  one  dtasctor 
at  aacb  baak  win  azplsa  aadi  yssr.  Ik  ttaU  ba  ualstafal  for  aay 
dHacUi  of  a  Vadesal  Jttmn  m  baak  or  an  oOdal  of  tbe  Board  of 

Beaarw  baiiis  to  be  wwrtoywl  by  soy 
vttbta  t  yaais  ftom  tba  tlBM  of 


7.  Tbe  FMeral  iydvlsory  Council  eraated  by  aaethm  13  of 

the  Federal  Beaerre  Act.  aa  amexided.  is  hereby  abolished. 

tec.  8.  The  Board  of  Goremors  of  the  Federal  Beserve  Board 
shall  hereafter  constitute  the  Federal  Open  Mai^et  Ckuamittee. 

Sac.  9.  All  positions,  except  those  of  dlrectora  aad  olBeess.  tn 
tbs  Federal  Reserve  bcuiks  are  hereby  included  in  the  "**— 'fnl 
civil  service.  Tbe  Incumbents  of  such  positions  shan  acquire  the 
aame  status  under  the  classified  civil  service  as  thou^  certifled 
after  n»r^tyitMmn  by  the  Clvn  Service  Ckanmlssion.  if,  at  the  ex- 
piration cf  the  probationary  period  of  6  months,  their  services  are 
certifled  to  the  Commission  as  being  satisfactory.  No  officer,  di- 
rector, or  employee  of  any  Federal  Beeerve  bank  or  Federal  Re- 
aerve  Board  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  In  esoass  of  806.000. 

Sac  10.  Bxamhuitians  of  member  aad  aflWtatfwt  banks  of  tlie 
PMaral  Beserve  aystem  by  any  Federal  agency  tttaJl  ba  made, 
without  charse  or   assessment   for   costs  thereof   against  such 
banks. 

Sac.  11.  Tbe  Beard  ef  Ctovemera  ef  tlw  Federal  Beeerve  System 
Is  authorized  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  aa  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  tba  pcOidas  and  provisions  of  thla  act. 

Sac.  12.  This  act  shall  take  effect  on  January  1.  1938. 

Sac.  18.  AU  IBWB  or  parts  of  laws  In  conflict  herewith  are  hereby 


tec  14.  There  la  hereby  authorlaed  to  be  appropriated  mth 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  oarry  out  the  provisiona  of  this  act.- 

The  150  members  of  this  groop  by  States  are  aa  foUovs: 
Alabcuna:  Patrick. 
AHflooa:  Ifnrdoek. 

Aiiomsas:  Craveos,  Miller,  MoCkaian.  Kitchesa. 
CaMamia:  BicQroarty.  Voorbia*  Kramer,  Fonl.  ColdeD, 
Toian.  Soott,  Sbeppard.  J»c. 
Goiorado:  C?nmm1ngs,  Martin. 
Conziectlcut:  Kopptemann. 
Delaware:  MVm. 

Plorida:  Caldwell,  Oreen,  Hendricks,  Petenon.. 
Georgia:  Petoraon. 
Idalio:  Wbite. 
BUnois:  Long.  Sabath.  Beyer,  Kdly,  Rfgney.  IBcXecm^] 

Indiana:  Schulte.  Ladlo^^,  C^ay,  Oriswold.  Ctowt.  Lana*> 
bee. 

Iowa:  Eidber.  Wearin,  Harrington.  Jacobseo. 

Ksnsas:  Pattersoo.  Hotistoii. 

Louisiana:  Brooks,  Griffith.  Fernandez.  Mills. 

Massachusetts:  Ccmnery,  Healey.  Casey. 

Michigan:  Olbrien.  Hook.  Sadovski.  LQe<dA  DingeD*^ 
l^ransue,  LeslnskL 

Minnesota:  Ryan. 

Mississippi:  Ford.  Colmer,  RMikln.  CoIUns. 

Missouri:  Nelson.  Shannon.  Wood,  Zimmermaau 

Montana:  O'Connell.  O'Connor. 

Nebraska:  Lu^vy,  Binderupw 

Nevada:  fiCTUgham. 

New  Jenesr:  Kenney.  O'Neill.  Wena. 

New  York:  Bany.  Beiter.  Gavagan,  Strovkb. 

North  Carolina:  Wearer. 

Ohio:  Aleshire,  Dizon,  Lamxteck,  Ashbrook.  Kirwln.  Enlf'- 
fin.  Harlan.  McSweeney.  Hsurter.  Croaser.  BIgelow.  Fischer, 
Sweea^.  Fleger.  Hunter.  Secrest 

Oklahoma:  Nkhols.  Rogeas.  Disney.  Borea,  Johnson,  Cart*. 
Wright.  MasBlngBlr.  Hill.  Ferguson. 

Oregon:  Pierce,  Hcmc^man. 

Pennsylvania:  Crosby,  Bradley.  Stack.  AOen,  Daly.  De-* 
Muth,  Gildea.  Qoinn.  Dunn,  Flannery.  Mbeer,  Doxsey,  Eckert,' 
Draw,  Haines. 

Bhode  Island:  Fnnnd,  CCtnndL 

South  Carolina:  Gasque. 

SoQth  DakoU:  Hildetoandt. 

Tmneasee:  Chandler.  Atkinson. 

Itezaa:  Sanders.  Jones.  Thomas.  MansftpW.  MoFarlana, 
Maverick.  Patman. 

Utah:  Bfurdock.  Robinson. 

Virginia:  TTamfltow 

Wadiington:  Smith,  Leavy.  Wallgroi,  SOU,  Coffee,  Mag> 
niBon. 

West  Virginia:  Randolph.  Ramsay. 

Wisconsin:  OMalley.  Cannnn 

WyomlDg:  Greever. 

The  R^puUican  Members  are  organistBg  a  rimilar  group, 
and  the  Progressives  have  one  already  organized  to  support 
this  type  of  legislation. 


It  has  been  called  to  my  attention  that  other  Members  of 
the  House  were  present  at  these  meetings  whose  names  are 
not  contained  on  this  list,  since  they  inadvertently  failed  to 
iMve  a  written  request  that  their  names  be  included.  Any 
name  that  is  omitted  will  be  placed  tn  the  CoHaaxsaioiru. 
RcooKD  and  become  a  part  of  this  list  in  the  bound  or  per- 
manent volume. 

This  bQl  contains  tbe  foDowtng  major  provlsiosxs: 

First.  Ttiat  the  Secretary  of  the  T^^asury  shall  purchase 
and  hold  for  the  United  States  an  stock  in  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks.  As  you  know,  this  sto^  now-amounting  to  ap- 
intjziinately  $130,000,000,  is  held  by  the  national  banks  and 
the  State  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
aggregathig  about  6.600  banks,  irtiich  includes  about  1,000 
State  banks. 

Second.  Member  banks  dull  continue  to  have  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  in  the  use  of  the  Federal  Reserve  bank 
that  they  are  affiliated  with,  but  shall  not  be  required  to  own 
stock  or  make  any  other  investment  of  any  kind. 

lliird.  All  net  earnings  after  expenses  to  go  to  the  Treas- 
ury. It  is  not  our  purpose  to  cause  these  banks  to  be  money- 
making  institutions,  except  insofar  as  they  may  become 
money-saving  institutions  for  the  Government,  but  aU  earn- 
ings acquired  after  expenses  should  go  to  the  Government. 

Fourth.  All  State  banks,  the  deposits  of  which  are  insured 
by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  shidl  be  en- 
titled to  an  privileges  under  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  if  they 
carry  their  reserves  with  a  Federal  Reserve  bank.  We  ino- 
pose,  too,  that  such  banks  shaH  be  permitted  to  withdraw  at 
win.  This  provision  win  aiqply  to  about  8,000  banks  that  are 
now  denied  the  benefits  of  this  great  system. 

Fifth.  The  Board  of  Governors  to  be  increased  from  7  to 
12,  so  as  to  have  one  from  each  district  uid  to  abo  include 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  OomptroOer  of  the  Currency, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion as  monbers  of  the  Board,  trtilch  will  'increase  tbe  Board 
to  15  members. 

Sixth.  We  propose,  too,  that  the  Board  d  Govemora  be 
permitted  to  change  reserve  requirements  of  banks,  indnd- 
ing  member  banks  and  afllliated  banks,  to  prevent  undue 
:  expansian  or  contraction;  that  the  Open  Market  Committee 
that  is  now  constitated.  should  be  ahoHBhert  and  hereafter 
the  Board  of  Governors  to  constitute  the  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee: and  that  the  Federal  Advisory  Council,  which  ia 
now  ccmpoeed  of  one  member  from  each  Federal  Reserve 
district,  should  be  abohdied. 

Seventh.  Tbe  nine  directors  of  each  of  tbe  13  banka 
,  would  be  appointed  by  the  President,  one  each  for  a  tenn 
'  of  9  years,  and  confinned  by  the  Senate. 

Eii^th.  An  poffttiOTM^  except  dlrectora  and  offlcera  to  be 
placed  imder  United  States  civil  service. 

Ninth.  EzaminattoDS  of  member  and  affiliated  banks  by 
any  Federal  agency  shan  be  made  without  charge  or  assess- 
ment of  cost  thereof  against  such  banks.    It  is  our  hope 
that  such  examinations  can  be  ]<twifA«i  to  one  agency  and 
that  agency  be  permitted  to  draw  \xpoa  tbe  wealth  of  knowl- 
edge, infonnation.  and  experience  gained  by  the  different 
departments  of  the  Government  in  this  type  of  woric;  that 
'  such  act  shaU  take  effect  on  January  1.  1936;  that  it  is 
declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  prevmt  injurious 
\  expansion  or  contraction  of  credit  and  currency  to  stahillae 
'  and  mftjiit-^n  a  dollar  of  uniform  purchasing  power  for  the 
purpose  of  assuring  the  kind  of  dollar,  which  a  generation 
hence  win  have  the  same  purdiasing  and  debt-paying  power 
and  to  oicourage  tbe  sound  local  bank,  recognising  tbe  con- 
tribution that  tbe  local  bank  makes  to  the  social  and  finan- 
cial betterment  of  the  local  community.    Our  group  pro- 
poses that  ^'^  Board  of  Governors  shaB  accept  this  ptdicy 
\  as  a  mandate  and  carry  it  out  so  far  as  it  may  be  possible, 
practicable,  and  feasible  under  all  existing  facts. 


Hie  chairman  of  tbe  ^^'^fc^ng  and  Currencr  Committee 
of  the  Bouse  baa  already  been  requested  to  grant  us  a  hear- 
ing on  this  bilL  A  bearing  is  expected  within  a  reasonaUe 
time.  Evoy  effort  wm  be  made  to  secure  its  passage  at  tba 

rliest  practicable  data. 


Politics  and  Courts  in  18G9 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

or  WX8T  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
JTonday,  May  24, 1937 


ABXIGUI  BT  PBAWKUH  L.  BURDCi'l'K,  OP  FBJOKCKrOtK 

UMIVBUSITT 


Mr.  H^/T.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
an  article  on  the  subject  "Politics  and  Courto  in  1860~, 
written  by  FtanUin  L.  Burdette,  a  West  Virginian  and  a 
mmber  of  the  faculty  of  Princeton  University,  be  printed 
in  theRaooao. 

There  b^ng  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscobb,  as  foUows: 

[TtoBOL  the  NaUonal  BepabUe  far  April  I9B71 
Am  ooDRS  or  !••• 


(By  Raaklln  K  Burdette,  Department  <tf  PoUttea.  PrlxMetoa 

U&lvKidty) 

Preeident  Boaaevdt  brieves  that  be  has  f ouxul  ea  180Q  prece- 
dent for  his  pn^oeel  to  rettie  Judges  of  the  fMenl  oourte  at  70 
or  dee.  as  aa  alternative,  enlaige  the  courts.  In  his  radio  addreee 
at  liareh  9.  the  Preeldent  eald  at  hie  plan.  "Tt  hae  been  dleaiced 
and  approved  by  many  peBnns  of  lugh  aufthort^  ew  atnoe  a 
similar  propoaal  paawd  tbe  Bouee  at  Bepieeentattvee  la  1380.**  It 
Is  true  that  a  plan  "twti**  to  that  of  the  nealdent— eo  similar. 
In  fact,  that  one  wonden  If  It  la  not  the  eourae  of  the  Fneident'e 
lilw  paMnd  the  nmien  nf  lleiirneiiiitetlirni  rm  Iftirrh  »  IBW  But 
one  of  eeveral  lemerkahle  things  about  that  praoadait  Is  that  aot 
a  rtngle  Demoozat  east  his  vote  for  it. 

By  March  aa.  1880.  Utyeeee  B.  Qrant  had  bean  more  than  S 
weeks  Preeldent  of  the  United  Statee.  To  the  B^ubUean  Cob<- 
graea  the  days  of  an  y"**^******  Chief  XBeeutive  were  over.  In  tba 
long  battle  with  Andrew  Johneon.  Congreee  bad  stra&'at  the 
oourte.  and  at  the  ftiip— »*^  Court  In  particular,  to  strike  tho 
Pterident.  Wben  Johneon  eewimwl  the  Chtaf  IfMlstraey.  the 
Smxema  Ccort  [loiwrietwl  of  10  Judge*— a  Ghtaf  Jnstlos  aad  ntna. 
aaenrletna  Tkue.  the  membenhlp  of  10  waa  of  neent  adoption, 
tor  tn  1888  OoivraaB  had  added  the  tenth  Justice  otantfaly  to 
pnyfldo  for  the  admlnlstratloa  of  a  dicuit  court  tn  Oalttonla  aad 
Oragon.  But.  irttether  or  not  10  Judges  were  needed  to  oondnct 
tte  liiielnMi  of  the  higbeet  tribunal,  zadloal  BeiimJIfani  tn  Oott- 
gteee  knew  that  tt  any  mfrf**"'  of  tbe  Court  abould  be  Inooa* 
aldtfate  enou^  to  die  or  reelgn.  Andrew  JOhneon  would  hoM  tho 
power  of  appolntmant.  To  remedy  that  attuatlan.  ghasTly  to  all 
loyal  BepubUeane  of  the  radical  etrlpe,  an  aet  waa  paeaed  to 
redODe  the  slae  of  tho  Court  gradually  as  Jnetlcee  Aould  leave  It. 
Tbe  pronrion  was  almpte:  no  vacancy  ahonid  be  filled  In  the 
oOoe  or  ^f**^***  Justice  tin  the  number  lAiould  be  vedaeed  to 
gta.  at  wtalBh  It  diouM  remain.  The  aet  tharaf on  ccatwnpiated 
a  Ooott  of  eeten  tumatian,  a  Chief  Justice  aad  ak  aaoolatea.  MO 
wm  aaade  for  the  reduction  of  the  Court  In  caee  of  a 
m  the  oOoe  of  Chief  Justloe;  If  the  oooatry  kset  tho 
rvloes  of  Chief  Justloe  SalSaan  P.  Chaee,  Andrew  John- 
son aad  the  Senate  would  fight  the  matter  out. 

m  Uartb.  1888.  iMwevcr.  ta  the  eyee  of  a  majority  of  the  Members 
ef  riii|iiii'eee.  a  aaf e  and  aane  man  once  more  oeoqiled  tbe  Real- , 
deney.  When  the  Porty-flret  Cangreee  met  In  eeerton  on  MSr^  4. 
It  was  patent  that  the  time  had  conie  onoe  more  to  trust  the  Cblef 
Xncutfrewith  tbe  appointment  of  members  of 
Indeed,  now  that  the  i^ipolntlng  power  ooold  b 
wcukt  be  a  distinet  advantage  tn  tta  eiarelBe. 
for  the  eafety  of  reoanstmetlon  leglrlatlan.  always  In  dangar  ef 
hostile  review  by  the  Bupreeae  Court,  bad  new  been  at  reet;  aad 
a  few  estra  Judgee  wowd  be  ccnTenlent  and  leamuhng. 

Tbaa^  the  Supreme  Court  had  et^ped  werfly  regarding  re-j 
ooDstruetian  legMatlon  tn  general,  men  had  not  tuigottan  the  1888 ,' 
dedalan  tn  the  caee  cf  Kx  parte  VOHpsn.  Unantmnntfy  the  Court 
had  held  that  ""<<g*»i  a  dvlUan  dtlaen  of  liwttana.  could  not  be . 
tried  or  convleted  by  a  mlUtery  ccmnnleeinn  eet  up  by  the  Preddentr 
outside  the  theater  of  war.  ¥n»at  waa  worae  to  the  Oongreaanen. . 
five  Judgee.  In  the  written  opinion  of  the  Court,  held  that  netttier 

the  Fteeldent  nor  Oui^eee  could  euthorlse  a  mllttaxy  oc '~' — 

to  cserdee  such  povera,  e«cq>t  wlthtothe  acturt  seans  at ' 

dvll  uuuits  were  no  i«i"gw  open.    Pour  of 

that  the  PreeUent  oould  not  eetabUsh  aneh  a 

ouiucurring  In  the  reeult  of  the  Courtii  Judgsaesk,  were  uawilUiig ' 

to  subecrlbe  to  the  view  that  not  even  Oumtesa  eoold  araate 

such  a  military  court.   At  the  least,  luiasvei,  the  louuusliutitlaidst 

BeimbUeana  ware  confronted  wtth  a  Court  po<ientlBliy  hoetOe  toy  a 

dl^akm  of  8  to  4.    Ttue.  U  waa  that  the  aeirt  year  thi 

In  MiatUftppt  V.  JbhiMon.  dtwdalmed  Jwftadletlaa  cvar  a 

for  an  injimetlan  andnat  Htm  Preetdent  to 

nantof  ttM 
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•  eoonllnate  baoieli  at  the  OovcTniaeiit,  cazmot  1m  constrained  by 
tbm  oourts;  and  in  Georgia  t.  Stanton  the  Oouit  declined  Jurladlc- 
tfton  over  on  InhmcUon  petttkm  egalnst  Secretary  of  War  Edwin 
If.  Stanton  on  the  theory  tiMt  the  tames  involved  were  not  Judicial 
toot  political.  These  deetaloos  were  more  heartaiihi«  to  the  recon- 
otruetlonlsU.  but  the  alarm  In  Oongrees  became  acute  when  the 
Court  assumed  jurladlctlon  tn  the  cause  Ex  parte  McCardle,  In  be- 
half of  a  IflsslBS^ipt  editor  who  sought  a  writ  at  habeas  carpus  to 
Mcapti  the  tolls  of  a  military  commission  created  by  a  recouBtruc- 
turn  act  of  Ooocress  Its^af .  

This  case  bcvoght  the  eoastttutKmaUty  of  reconstruction 
•quanly  before  the  Court.  Bj  this  time,  moreorer,  the  member- 
Sip  at  the  Cocnt  had  fisUen  to  eli^t  under  the  1866  act  to  prevent 
President  Johnaoo  fran  r"»*^"t  appointments;  the  death  <rf  Jus- 
tice Wayne  (who  had  Joined  in  th»  protest  against  the  majority 
view  wlileh  held  In  mi  parte  MBUgan  that  even  Otta^Km  had  no 
MXthonty  to  create  a  miliary  trttiunal  in  areas  where  hostilities 
did  not  exist— left  the  Court  aattoeoonstructlonlst.  on  the  basis  of 
the  Miw^g^w  dedaUm,  by  a  ma^ln  of  6  to  3.  Congress  met  the 
MM  muugiu.  law  by  lepeaUng  the  appellate  Jurisdfcrtlosi  of 

-  tMbeM  mnms  wxits.  and  the  MoOardle 
the  docket  o<  ttie  Court.    All  would  be 

If  the  Issne  Should  not  be  presented  by 

vrttol  lawyers  tn  aome  new  form.  

With  the  tnaaguratlon  of  President  Orant.  Congnss  was  nos 
Mow  la  ti*iM  stHB  to  eoBtrlva  a  more  friendly  Court.  Vsvr  days 
after  the  inauguration  a  blU  was  Introduoed  In  the  Senate,  and 
on  March  as  that  body  psssnil  a  measure  to  mcresse  the  sl»  of  the 

Hi  the  Boom  at  ■spreesntatlVBB.  aseonetmetlonlstB  were  so  eager 
to  iirtmott  a  OKia  sweimlin  plan  that  they  did  not  wait  for  the 
Senate  bm  to  be  referred  to  a  eoaandttee.  Indeed  on  Ifaxth  20 
tha  Th****"«"  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  RepresentatlTO 
JMm  A.Btngbam.of  Otalo.  wheae  ehlef  cialm  to  emtaMnce  reote  in 
'  -  '  -  of  Qm  Hooae  ■laiisgiirn  in  the  hnpeaohmeat 
.  beCose  the  Senate,  annwwwied  ^lat  he  had 
[  by  this  OBBMBlttse  to  propoee  a  etfbetltute  for  the 


thlnka  that  he  finds 


to  BIB  ooBuzvcee, 


bUL 


Prasldent  itankUn  D.  Boeeevett 

\pport  tar  eidaiflng  the 

of  the  muted  Stalaa. 

ttiat  the  Senate  bOl  had  not 
bat  lirtslnil  that  the  wheie  quBsllon 

toy  tba  committee  in  eopaeetlop  wMli  a  House 

Dm  propoeal  ^rtiieh  he  euhuiKted  did  not  distesto  the  Senate 
yi— 1  tor  an  Immediate  vdnrfsment  of  tlw  Supreme  Cenrt  to  nine; 
tat  It  wvnt  fwrtiier  In  laovirteHe  whicte  left  no  definite  ttndt  what- 

««^to  tbeslMef  tlwOocvt.    The  aiftstMvte  added  to  the "- 

Stan  a  jrufliaon  that  any  Wadmni  )wdge  70  years  of  mgt 
Cm  M  ycMV  in  avrlee  mdght  file  wHh  the  PresklcBt  a 

•  wt*ed  te  reUre,  Mid  ttMreafter  he  should  reoelva  his  fun 
torttteaad  retain  the  honors  and  prtvflegee  of  oAee  should 

eaerCMS   »ncfll.       xae    nvMMMO%,    uwivvvwi,    aiaviau    wmmr 

a  saceesBor.  Miiieow.  If  a  Judge  ef  the  pre- 
teo  laoonpetent  or  too  Inoapactteted  to  file  a 
jte  of  iiUlisaMiiil.  It  might  be  filed  for  him  after  evidenoe 
any  jndge  ef  the  Bmasnie  Court.  In  a  separate  section,  the 
'  wKh  Ihs  remarkahto  ]»wrlsian  that,  idiould  any 
e  of  TO  and  not  tts  a  certJOoate  of  retliement 
1  ya».  theftuslduut  shortid  nererChBlsBi  lypotota  simsiir. 
IteuiinBiitellis  ?"»§»«•■»  admitted  at  mice  that  any  Judge  thas 
•oneraBmaled  might  onmttnwB  to  alt  upon  the  bench,  or  he  might 
NtantothebcmtttoeaathlBwtelncrttledftaBaes.  Butthepur- 
poBB  of  the  plaa  was  denr;  onperawnTiatXI  Judges  would  be  expected 
tokneiw  that  fhefer  arttfe  Bsrvtces  had  andsd.    Eren  If  they  were 

■jtaswy  with  9mm  and  dSutUig  the  Jiirtgiiwiit  of  the  Court. 

the  Oigrema  OBvt  was  oonoemed.  two  Jurtloes  wofidd 

tual  Melson.  appointed  toy 

O.  drier,  apnotnted  byPresldent  Folic. 

majority  which  had 

in  Bi  parte  lAll^ 

ef  fibe  Court,  and 

t»  mmsiBtuBtkm  and  to 


Mr.  Bteghsm:  *Tt  is  weU 

of  tliat  bench  is  not  able 
to  It  by  tha 
It  is  toot  fit  and  praper  that  soch  a  man  Bhoidd  be 
gNon  Iha  oppartnntty  to  xettra  i^on  hla  salary,  cazxytDg  wltb 
MMMshanan  of  oAae  and  hdMtag  his  oanBmiaslon  until  the  day 
I  do  not  Bsy  that  hB  will  xeitlre.    But  this  amend- 
htoi  the  antttorlty  to  rBttra.  and  tt  wttl  be  ghrtng 
n  Is  the  wffl  of  a  peat  paopte  that  hs  should  be 
to  hiB  eld  aga  to  Nttra  wttti  his  fionmrtndnn  and  he 
*«aMted  tof  tha  will  ef  a  grateful  paepls  to  his  fttll  salary  daring 

to  wiD  toe  aMa  to  BBoara  tar  the  paopte.  Itom  tlma  to 

ha  uiOBiiLifeLi    may  artM.  a  Sopiema  Goart  c^Mbto 

M  ma  as  nontnOy  «f  iniiiHlng  the  lenuteemente  «f 

•n  the  tniste  mMead  by  tha 


Whatever  the  hidden  motives  for  political  action,  agitation,  good 
or  bad,  is  always  placed  upon  a  plime  of  patriotism  and  altruism. 
"The  peojrte"  and  -the  trusts  reposed  l^  the  C<mstltutlon"  are 
never  forgotten,  whether  the  arguments  are  those  of  rich  or  pooc. 
Donocrats  or  R^ubllcans. 

Vocal  oppoeitlon  to  the  scheme  came  from  the  Democrats.  In 
the  Initial  skirmish,  Representative  Woodward,  of  Pennsylvania, 
foroed/fram  lir.  Bingham  the  admission  that  Ifr.  Justtoe  Orler, 
though  lame,  was  of  clear  and  sound  mind.  But  more  vitriolic 
(^position  came  from  Bepresentative  Michael  C.  Kerr,  of  Indiana, 
who  had  been  the  Democratic  nominee  for  Speaker,  who  was  one 
of  two  Democratic  members  of  the  strongly  Republieaa  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  who  was  destined  to  be  elected  a^ieaksr  of  the 
Party-fourth  Congress.    Said  he: 

"It  Is  an  attempt,  by  indirection,  not  to  Increase  the  number 
of  Judges,  so  as  to  augment  their  wortdng  capacity  to  do  the 
busmeas  of  the  Court,  but  It  is  personal  In  ite  implication  to 
certain  members  of  ttie  Court,  and  it  Is  a  mode  devlBed  to  get 
rid  of  the'n,  to  retire  or  supersede  them.  Those  are  the  Judges 
over  the  prescribed  age  of  70  years.  They  represent  the  most 
highly  conservative  part  of  the  Court,  and  by  tiielr  age,  great 
losmlT^.  "T»fafUt  pidariatlam.  and  rbsafnnnd  or  satisfied  ambition, 
tbqr  contribute  Invaluable  Influence  to  dlvoroe  the  entire  Court 
from  the  control  of  politics,  and  to  place  it  above  the  suspicion 
of  bias  from  the  (dumglng  and  distracting  evente.  motives,  and 
HfWTwi.  of  the  outside  wtx-ld.  Dteplaoe  than,  and  put  in  their 
seats  youn^'er  men  of  more  ardent  impulaee  and  anMtlon,  more 
fully  Identified  in  sympathy  and  feelings  with  tfae  euzsmt  evente 
In  the  country,  and  you  will  do  Infinite  prejudice  to  the  exalted 
character  and  Influence,  if  not  to  the  Judicial  impartiality  and 
purity  of  that  great  trflnmal." 

Continuing  his  denunciation,  ICr.  Kerr  prodatmed:  *Tt  seems 
to  me  that  this  provision  will  Introduce  into  ovdc  Judicial  qrstem 
and  Into  the  control  of  Congress  over  It  a  most  dangerous  prlncl- 
Irie  of  Interference,  one  that  will  go  to  the  very  fundamental  idea 
-upon  which  that  Court  was  arganiosd,  xqixm  wtdefa  ite  great 
esrvioe  as  a  coordinate  d^iartment  <a  the  Oovemment  must^ 
always  rest.  It  wHl  go  directly,  most  logically  and  most  danger- 
tualy,  to  disturb  the  Independence  of  that  department  of  the 
Government,  and  to  place  It  as  w^  as  all  others,  luider  the 
power  of  the  legUatlve  department     *     *     *.** 

However  vocal  might  be  the  cqipoeltion.  the  radical  Bepubllcans 
were  sure  of  their  ground.  On  two  ron-call  votes  the  scheme  passed 
the  Boose.  On  the  first,  to  substitute  the  committee  propoeal  for 
the  Senate  Mil.  the  yeas  and  nays  stood  09  to  iO,  with  47  not 
-voting:  and  on  the  passage  of  the  tUll  the  vote  stood  00  to  53,  with 
63  not  voting.  In  neither  call  of  the  roll  did  a  single  Democrat 
cast  an  affirmative  vote.  (Anthony  A.  C.  Rogers,  of  Arkansas, 
who  voted  for  the  committee  substitute  is  sometimes  classed  as  a 
Democrat,  and  was  later  defeated  for  Congress  on  the  Demoeratio 


k« 


tn  tlha  toXMor  coorta  craotod  hgr  jtoor  JamaJ* 


tlfdcet;  but  he  was  elected  to  the  Con^vas  which  met  in  1860  as 
the  "people's  candidate",  although,  as  his  biographical  sketch  In 
the  CongresskRial  Directory  polnte  out,  he  had  been  far  years 
identUted  with  the  Republican  Party.)  In  oppoaltlan  to  substi- 
tution ai  the  oommlttee  plan  for  the  Senate  bill.  11  Republicans 
jcAatd  39  Democrate;  and  in  (^position  to  passage  at  the  bill,  14 
Republicans  voted  with  39  Democrats. 

In  toe  Senate,  however,  the  JiuUclary  Committee  c>bjected  to  the 
possibility  of  members  of  the  bench  already  retired  returning  to 
cast  tlielr  votes;  aiMl  the  committee  proposed  an  amendment 
iThlch  discarded  virtually  all  of  the  House  scheme.  Explained 
Senator  liyman  Trinnbull,  <rf  Illinois,  ctu^rman  at  the  committee 
for  vWhich  he  sp<Ae:  "The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  thought 
thla  ebjectionabte,  as  it  would  continue  the  persons  upon  the  bench 
as  Jud^  stfll  although  they  were  retired.  There  would  be  nothing 
to  prevent  their  coming  haiA  In  an  emergency  and  sitting  on  tbto 
bench,  said  we  n^ght  have  SO  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It 
wmdd  Involve  a  dUBeulty  as  to  what  should  constitute  a  quorum 
of  it,  and  there  might  be  some  question  as  to  the  propriety  of 
allowing  those  peraons  to  be  still  fudges  who  were  unable  to  per- 
form the  duties."  The  Senate  committee  amendment  permitted 
Jadgea  to  resign  voluntarily  at  70  yearsof  age  and  thereafter  receive 
full  pay  for  Ufa.  The  Bouse,  after  a  further  amendment  to  re- 
milre  10  years  of  service  before  retirement  tqion  fun  pay.  accqrted 
"me  arrangement  and  the  bill  became  law. 

If  one  sedcs  In  the  House  plan  of  IfiOO  a  precedent  for  Oie  1087 
Booeev^t  proposals,  he  must  acknowledge  at  least  one  major  dla- 
Mnctlnn  In  all  the  debates  of  1869.  not  one  of  the  advocates 
openly  submitted  the  plan  as  a  prq;>osaI  to  validate  In  the  courts 
a  legislative  program  which  mi^t  otherwise  be  declared  uncm- 
stttatkmaL  Ommnente  charged  that  the  ■'*»ff«^  was  intended 
to  create  a  pcAltical  Court;  but  no  proponent  so  nroeh  as  inti- 
mated that  any  opinion  of  the  highest  tribunal  In  the  land  would 
be  changed  by  an  altered  membership.  By  their  very  sUenoe 
iqpon  the  political  motives  which  prooqited  the  prapositlon.  ad- 
vocates tadtiy  admitted  that  r*^*"g  the  Court  to  change  or 
govern  ite  policy  would  be  poUUcaUy  icprehensihla.  It  might  be 
done,  but  good  politics  demanded  that  It  be  done  as  qtiletly  aa 
poBsiltfe. 

If  the  plan  la  a  precedent,  there  are  few  hlstartans  who  wooki 
call  It  a  creditable  one.  Today.  North  and  South.  Americans  are 
free  to  admit  that  rectmstructlon.  perpetrated  by  a  Congress  mad 
with  hate,  is  a  black  chi^iter  to  the  history  of  ttie  MOtton.  Bad 
the  House  plan  been  adcfited.  that  chapter  may  wail  have  been 
toloeksr  stUl.    M  tt  was.  President  <^aat  within  n 


apprtnted 
two  members  of  the  Supreme  Bench  whoee  votes  overtomed  the 
policy  of  the  OiKirt  regsrdlng  flat  money.    By  levoioliig  the  ded- : 
Blon  of  the  Court  and  declsxing  valid  aa  legal  tanfiHr  |,issnlisitB 
vhich  hod  alreodi  been  adjudged  uncuusmuOonal.  the  Judiciary^' 


ikOtwIthBtandlng  poealttle  merlto  of  the  decision,  lost 
rsBpeet  which  it  reeovsred  only  with  the  pssBags  of 
Bad  the  Houw  plan  to  alter  the  Court  become  law.  tbm 
erotic  prsdiction  of  oamfdete  subjection  cf  the  Judidazr  to  po- 
litical manouvering  mi^t  w^  hove  bsen  the  rasalt. 


The  Late  Ben jamm  K.  Focht 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

am 

HON.  BENJAMIN  JAJRRETT 

OP  PBNNSTI.YANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIH'ATIVES 

Momdn,  Man  24. 1937 

Ut.  JARRETT.    Mr.  Speoker  and  Members  of  the  House. 

in  tbe  pMBing  of  Bduakzii  K.  Focby.  our  coUeacoe.  Peon- 

cytvanla  bas  lost  one  of  its  plctarescnie  figures.    He  bas 

been  In  public  Hfe  for  many  jeaw— ttiree  terms  In  the 

bouse  of  xemesentaUTes  of  Pennsi^Tania  and  one  term  m 

the  senate  of  Feonfljlrania.  State  water  supply  oommis- 

skmer  and  deputy  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 

•  sylvanla.  and  served  nine  terms  in  Confress  and  was  re- 

,  elected  and  entned  upon  his  tenth  tenn.    I  bad  known  of 

Ur  Ftocmr  for  many  years,  but  it  was  never  my  pleasure  to 

'meet  blm  personally  until  I  came  to  Congress  on  Annary 

5, 1931.    Be  served  Pennsylvania  in  the  'different  capacities 

wdL 

I  bad  looiEed  forward  to  meeUnc  fatan  pcreonany.  bavtnc 
been  acQualnted  with  him  by  reputation  for  many  years. 
'  and  I  was  thrilled  when  as  a  new  Member  I  Was  introduced 
tohim— the  yean  of  his  activities  all  rolled  before  me.  The 
thrill  came  that  I  was  meeting  that  man  of  whom  I  had 
heard  so  much  and  held  in  so  high  esteem  by  reputatioiL 

In  meeting  him.  he  was  the  man  that  I  had  anticipated 
he  would  be— stem  but  kind.  He  was  outspoken,  m  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  we  always  knew  where  he  stood,  and 
in  my  short  acquaintance  with  him  that  characteristic  was 
verified  by  personal  contact. 

We  Members  of  Pennsylvania  never  had  any  dtfBculty  hi 
getting  the  opinian  of  Bumamdi  BL  Focht.  He  was  admired 
in  Pennsylvania  for  that  trait  of  charactrr  and  we  admired 
him  here.  

I  observed  Um  In  the  House,  as  no  doubt  many  of  you  did. 
He  generally  sat  In  the  front  row  to  the  left  of  the  Speaker, 
and  listened  attentivdy  to  every  Mrtnlifr  who  addressed 
the  House.  He  always  wanted  to  get  the  other  man's  view. 
He  voted  his  own  convictions. 

I  admired  him  for  the  great  reject  i^iSch  he  showed 
Members  at  the  House  in  general  and  his  re«ect  for  the 
'  rules  of  the  House.   He  graced  the  floor. 

His  long  term  of  service  from  the  Eighteenth  IMstrlct  of 
Pmnsylvania  and  his  other  services  in  the  State  ocmclu- 
sively  prove  ttiat  he  was  a  real  public  servant. 

He  will  be  mJased  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  he  will 
be  missed  here.       

Meddenlniis  Declaration  of  Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OP  KOBTH  CABOUNA 

IN  TB3S:  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTBD  STATES 
Mondav,  Mom  24.  1937 


ADDBMaS  BT  HON.  BOBBer  B.  BKTMOLDB  AT  CBABUXm. 
N.  C.  MAT  ao,  19S7.  ON  TBI  OOCASKMt  Of  TBBDBDICATION 
OP  TBS  ICONIOZPAL  8TAX3CDM  AND  TBM  ONE  HUNDBaP  AND 
BXXlT-fiaOQND  ANNIVXRSABT  OP  TBS  MBCKLBIBUBO 
DBCLABATIOil  OP  IHDBPBNDKNGS 


Ur,  KBTHCXUB,    Mr.  President,  a  few  days  ago  X  was 

permitted  to  participate  in  the  dedication  of  a  municipal 
stadium  at  Cbariott^  N.  C«  whkh  is  to  be  known  as  the 


Amerlean  Lsglen  Memocial  Stadium,  at  whkh  tuns  I  de- 
Uvered  an  addrsss  to.  oommemoratian  of  the  one  hundred 
and  sizty-aecood  anntveraaiy  of  the  stgidng  of  the  Mecklen- 
burg Dedaration  eC  Jndepodenoe.  I  ask  wnanlmnns  oon- 
sent  that  the  address  be  printed  In  the  Appenrttr  of  the 


There  being  no  dfajeetion.  the  address  was  ocdered  Co  be 
printed  in  ttie  Rsoobd.  as  foUows: 


zecetved  the  kind  taTitatian  from  my  Mand  Mi4-  VmA  TounH 
your  disttnguUhad  postmastsr.  to  be  with  yoo.  the  good  ettlana 
of  the  d^  of  OharlottB  and  ouirwindtng  coontsy.  X  aooMtBd 
unhositattngly.  as  it  la  alwofa  a  lilsniuiB  to  ha  la  year  oMdoL  X 
am  espertaliy  grateful  for  the  invitation,  aa  it  not  only  i 
oppoctnntty  to  paitlrtpate  in  the  dadioatlon  of  ttM 
stadium  to  tha  dty  of  Ohadotta  to  be  known  aa  the 
Ligian  lisnaclal  Btodtom.  and  it  also  pBovidsa  ma  with  i 
tontty  to  dWBll  brisdy  <»  that  gnat  hiatan-asakiag  asent  whlA 
took  ptaes  hsn  Itt  ynus  ago  today.  I^song  lilstwy  was  made 
heta  on  that  day  tn  May  1775.  New  hiotosy  la  belag  made  hsKO 
today— hlBtocioal  inaofar  aa  thla  gzoat  iiiariopiiillan  oantsr  of 
flhartrrtte  ia  eonovnad.  What  la  mora  naosBBaiy  to  ths  Ufa  and 
growth  of  a  city  la  thsaa  ds^a  than  la  a  wMniclpal  otadtnmt 

As  yon  gasB  aboot  thla  maoTUfWwnt  amphlttkoatsr  amoiy  you 
cannot  hot  marrd  at  its  trapnsiiig  hsaoty  and  strongCh  and  fMI  a 
of  dvle  prldo.  I^thiiA  it  wooM  be  ta  kiipHig  on  an 
of  this  kind  to  hHsOy  giio  jou  tha  hlstary  at  tta  oon- 
and  Boaaa  intsresting  facts  eoneemtag  it* 
This  Btodiinn  was  ons  of  the  thrnisBwlB  of  W.  P.  A.  prajaats 
approvod  througboot  the  ontlra  oountry  as  the  ■eeatl  of  the 
destTB  and  determination  of  onr  gnat  Democrolto  leadsr.  the 
Piesidant  of  tha  Yhitted  Stotaa,  PkoidtUn  D.  BnaBafslt.  to  glva 
aaasiofnMirt  to  the  many  thoosanda  who  for  montha  and  mnntha 
had  been  wtttMOt  work.  Mtaiy  of  theaa.  aa  the  naatt  cf  tha 
iHiaBSsiiBi  and  tfamogh  no  fWilt  of  thair  own.  had  bosn  eslBttng 
on  the  bara  usiiisBltlss  of  llfB.  This  profaet  was  one  of  many 
which  was  awiiisil  bj  tha  W.  P.  A.  odhdala  In  NOfth  OMwMna> 
inm  whioh  fine  edlAoBa  such  aa  Beboola»  mnnlrlpai  bolld- 
olamnmB.  onnoiieB.  hospitala,  ete.,  hava  aHasn.  It  Is  just 
prajaeto  aa  thla  osta  which  will  stand  for  yaaia  aa  a  nonu- 
to  tha  laartsfBhlp  of  our  President  and  oar  p-eat  I>sn>ncrstlo 
Partr 

Wosk  was  oooamencBd  on  the  stadium  on  Januaiy  4.  IStt.  and 
tha  main  stadium  was  eomplstBd  asptembsr  U.  ISSi,  with  the 
four  auaUiary  lwill*«*"gp  to  be  nompletail  by  J«Jty  1.  iaS7.  Tha 
major  ttsoas  of  material  inTolirBd  in  the  oonBtruotion  are  wy 
liitBiBBflin  TiMra  woB  UBBd  in  ttiB  stadium  78/100  pounds  of 
rainf arcing  atael:  as/MM)  aqusra  feet  win  iiierti  rainf orolx 
H.000  feet  form  lomber.  ICSOO  bags  of  osment;  MOO 
pavil:  1 J60  tons  of  oanl;  and  UfiOO  feet  of  saat  tuosbBr 
WOB  alBO  iBtMiaiaitiiil  in  the  oonstmctlon  of  tha  stadium  OSjno 
'"■"  hums  or  708H  man-months  of  labor.  The  SMtsrlalB  cook 
$35,794  and  the  labor  was  paid  9nfil4.  As  the  leault  of  the 
stsBi.  pnvol.  Band,  and  luashar,  togBther  with  skiUful  Bnglwsing 
and  rfliitf*^^  man  power,  you  now  have  this  bsauttful  aoaphi- 
tbaater,  and  thosa  who  took  part  la  tta  areelion  should  f  esl  piond 
as  it  is  dsdieated  and  turned  over  to  ths  ct^  of  Chaiintte  whsra 
It  will  be  UBBd  not  only  by  inowing  youth  for  athlettes  tout  for 
^  kinds  of  cfviB  oaiatorationB  and  larga  outdoor  gsMMiliigi  It 
otvui  ma  tha  gruatost  of  pjaasiim  on  bObalf  of  the  dtp  PflhrlBlB 
to  oAstally  rtsntrata  to  tte  d^  of  riharlotte  this  startfti.  and  X 
know  that  both  young  and  old  wfil  anjcy  asaay  happy 
within  its  walla. 
Ttoday  we  BtiMiiatB  tha  vmivsnary  of  tba  signing  of  the 

In  the  monttas  of  Mardt  and  Afea,  1775.  the  Isartlng  litlosin  In 
tha  omm^  of  m**^*— '**■*!  hdd  varlouB  aaaBttngi  to  aBMCtaln 
the  feeling  of  the  peonle  relative  to  tha  tin|Kltinn  of  tasM  and 
the  regulating  at  tbe  mtamal  poUdee  of  tha  edontaa  by  tha 
BrtUsh  ParltanMnt.  GoL  Th""**  F^itk.  tb»  " 
m^w^m^  c(  tha  bounty,  was  InstraBtad  to 
of  militia  to  call  a  oompany  maattng  to  dad 
hfti  '~«-»r^"r  to  meet  ia  gBnerol  oomaatttBe  at 
leth  of  May  and  t^f*^  tly  ialegalBs  an^epowar  tojidopt 

oaoM  of  *— *-*^««»g  ttM  rli^itB  of  Um  oolony  and  to  hastitfd  thdr 

^     _  ^^  __    _  _^      ■A.J        ^K^B    ^^»^^fr    a«M    ^^Aa^^nb^A^^A   #^Ba    ^l^A   4^M^V   ^^B^S^^M^^B^l— 

*»i^  oommittBa  was  asBsasblad. 

On  the  day  tha  oanventlan  met  tha  first  nova  of  IK*  SMtta  oC 
Leziincton  waa  lecdiort  in  CSiailotta.  (Juat  thtok  of  ttl  Iba 
actioni  at  T>«»«««g*««  and  Oonoord  took  piaea  oat  tfea  Ifth  of 


April,  and  1  month  latsr  ttie 

as  Chartotte.    Ibday.  with  our  radio,  tolepbona.  and 
oonmunicBtlona,  it  would  take  only  a  few  minnlaa  to 
paonla  of  Chartotte  what  was  taking  ptace  m  " 
mSarj  tdla  us  that  tho  news  produead  tha  BM 
on  tha  larga  gatlnatng  of  people  wtUch  had  aadoiMBd  to 
the  proeeedli^  of  the  eonuntttee.    Thara  wen  criaa  of  "Ld  t 
Lot  UB  dadara  our  indBpendBncB  add  mtamtl  It 
our  uvea  ana  foflnnaar* 

The  _    _ 

wera  BTibnilt*t^  to  tha  gBnafol  fionimlttoB     I  Bh 
dz  of  the  raaotntlanib  birt  duril  zood  IMML  a  and  g. 
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tba  pfliltVm*  bonds  vlileh  hmwt  oon- 
oooBtrj,  waA  alMOtv*  aamltwm  from 

orawm  ablarlaf  aQ  polttlcal  couwo- 

hM  vmtsBly  tm&iMd  aa  onr  xl^bta  and 
Innoomt  blood  of  ^.tnoirtoms  at 


JtCTOlrfif.  Tbst  w»  do  bcceby  declar*  uiuaelfea 
*  flM  «aa  tampaadMBt  pM|d«:  that  va  an  aad  of  xigfit  ought 
to  be  a  aowalgn  and  a^-«of«niliif  paopio  under  ttie  power  of 
Qod  ^»"<  the  GeiMnl  Oonigreaa;  to  the  matntenance  of  which  In- 
ve  aotaaaly  ^edse  to  each  ottwr  cwar  nmtoal  coopera- 
fijinji¥ie>  and  oar  noet  aaercd  honor." 
mj  frtenda.  aaazked  tiM  IMt  forwaM  step 
',  aitd  pcodtfnied  to  the  other  eoJonies  and  to 
I  Brttafii  that  the  peopto  of  Warlh  CaroUna  had  had  enou^  of 
BMtMi  rale  and  tyxaony.  After  the  slgntaig  of  the  dedaration  the 
isiiiinflngf  we  tianamltted  to Phflartelphla  bj  Capt.  James  Jtit 
'XVttfieatlanliTttieOnittakeBtaiOoosreaB.  Bowerer,  at  that  time 
ilnTOnfffr  the  suhleet  of  the  reeolxxtlosks  "premature^*. 
dent  of  the  Ooni^eai  dedtned  to  sabmlt  them  to  that 
tadr  ftr'ooMMeratkm.  Tbia  trnwUUBgnees  to  lecofntsw  the  Ife^- 
IsBun  Dechgation  of  ladwwndence  was  doe  to  the  tact  that  when 
the  maanngcr  arrived  tn  Phllad^hla  he  found  ttie  Oontinental 
OaacRM  not  only  omosed  to  mdcpendenee  mdlrldually  Imt  ac- 
toaUy  prepaartar  a  pctttion  to  B3nr  Otaorge  in  derdartaog  loyalty  and 
MBQdlaUM  ttie  dcAe  for  takdependenoe.    Captain  Jadt  aald  to  the 


V 


r-r 


\-i* 


•iVtBlnn  ''•flmtlfinimi  you  may  debete  hare  about  recooclliatkm 
and  mMnanaUBB  your  Bxog.  but  bear  In  mind  Medlenburg  owes  no 
aUrtlanro  to»  *«^  la  separated  ftem  the  crown  of  Great  Britain 
ftxerer."  Deep»e  the  aetKm  which  waa  taken  by  the  Continental 
ObmresB.  thnr  new  government  was  maintained  throuf^  Its 
Oemmlttee  ef  Safety,  and  Brittah  nfle  forever  oeaaed  at  Oiariotte. 

H.  C,  fircan  Mny  ao.  1175.  

The  iatf»i*'>»»""H  dedaratftan  waa  signed  l/f  80  determined,  brave, 
leeJUte.  aad  eourageous  men.  Little  did  they  realise  the  far- 
TsarlitTH  effect  thatthelr  action  would  have  on  the  other  colonlee. 
tt  was  lltendly  dynamic  In  tts  sffeet.  and  In  my  oplnloB  crystaniaed 
aiinlliiMiiit  m  the  Continental  Ooiigreas  In  favor  of  the  Declaration 
«f  tedependenee  tirtileh  waa  signed  at  FUlade4;dila  on  July  4.  1776. 
- '  X  knvw  tiwt  there  Is  some  conflict  among  historians  as  to  the 
enct  date  of  the  signing  of  the  Ifeddenborg  declaration,  but  fkom 
wn  study  ef  the  hlstoclee  X  am  eoolldent  that  this  dedaration  wae 
etaoMd  OB  lii^  SO.  17TS,  and  ttet  then  are  many  valid  and  plaudble 
■■■■rsii  tTij  tt  wae  not  the  Slst  of  May.  which  contention  is  hdd 
bf  sene. 

Bsgarmsas  ef  the  iwwsllBa  as  to  Ike  ezaet  date  of  the  algnlag. 
the  fact  fiiMsfne  thM  then  waa  a  popular  emventloB  la  session 
aOtlMl  time,  aad  thedtlaena  wen  determtaed  to  take  sootio  afllnna- 
ttve  aettaa  i^alast  the  upiafiliu  rule  of  Oeorge  HI.  The  Colonlee 
ww»  allsmfi:  Paul  Beiei'e  had  already  made  his  fsmous  ride  firom 
Boalea  to  I<mlngton  and  Ooaeosd  to  want  the  otthmry  that  tiie 
*irttlsh  wen  ooBing^;  men  •verywhsn  throughout  the  entin 
IMrteea  Ooloales  wen  eaDlat  aksstiags.  and  flery  speedMa  wen 
%«tag  fliiliwtil.  pavlag  the  way  for  aa  outburst  of  patrtotism 
i^oh  waa  to  naott  In  Amarteaa  fnedom. 
itt  this  stage  la  the  blsKty  of  oar  mate  aad  eoantry  nbeOMa 
» waa  ao  flte  tn  Hotth  cenUaa  that  wtthm  1  weA 
oooaty  daehued  Itsrif  ladepandent  the  xmg^ 
foned  to  mm  firom  Htm  Barn,  the  eeat  of  govern- 
to  tahe  refuge  la  VVvt  Tdiiiafniii,  on  the  ClqpiB  Fear 
Safa  latar  ha  waa  foned  to  take  rtfoge  on  a  British 
Fifty  &Kf  after  ite  adraMoa  of  the  Meekienbnig 
•  pOHIe  eall  waa  made  tar  ttM  deetlon  of  ileligatwi  to 
HK^  Provincial  Onagw  tHlMborough.  N.  C  mnety 
days  fkom  the  dedaration.  aad  In  spite  of  a  fuzlooa  prorlamatlrm 
-ftaaa  the  Baytl  Oaiiaaia  OotMMlag  «be  people  to  eleet  ddegatee 
to  the  Bmaborough  Ooogrcsak  and  oAaiag  a  rawaal  tor  the 

of -So  leaden  of  Ike  aaonmeat.  etoettona  wen  held 

I  duly  chosen,  aad  tiks 

86  wwmtlee  Into  whidi  the 

and 
an.  and  lj8t  _ 

•t  BOlSbOKoagh  OB  Aagust  SO^  1T78. 
four  TlgftT^  ct  the 
1  It  was  leaulied  that  the  Coloay  be  tmrnerttately 

Cla  a  stale  ef  drtnaa  aad  that  IjOOO  mgiflar  troopa  be  raised  to 
t  the  Bag^  seny.    Oa  the  eeeond  of  the  laooth  WUUam 
_  -    loaentonpre- 

and  the  next 

Joha  Penn,  who  wss 

ITfSwto 

Bocth  GaroUaaiB  signers  to  that  Immortal  dwmment.  the  Dedara> 
Hon  ef  ladveadmee. 
WUUam  Hooper  was  bora  la  Bosloa.  liSss.  la  1748.  anoved  to 
H.  a.  la  1788.  aad  died  at  HOldioKoagh  la  October 
la  innfftnn.  N.  J.,  la  1780.  settied 


provladal  a^ 
Ite 


a.  aad  died  la  PfalladdphU  la  1779:  John  Penn 
la  GHdtae  Oounty.  ▼»«  la  May  1741.  died  la  Septeakber 
r.  Oaawail  aa  a  vspreseatattn  of  the  Ooi^ 
Berth  Oamtam  1m  September  1778. 
18th  of  Septentber.  the  hMt  8  daya  of  the 
eoaveatloa.  the  ddegatei 
Qrsat  BMtala  by  adopting  a  oonatttirtloB  for 
of  the 


and  Bteth  Carolina  was  at  last  a  self-govemlng  Oommonwealtlv 
whoae  rights,  llbertlee.  and  ivlvlleges  they  wwe  ready  to  defend 
with  their  lives  and  f  ortiinee.  This  all  took  place  8  montbe  bef on 
the  Continental  Congress  advised  the  Colonies  to  change  the  form 
of  their  governments.  The  signers  of  the  Mecklenburg  declar»« 
tion  could  not  have  desired  anything  better  than  that  which  was 
planned  and  executed  by  the  Provincial  Congress.  The  men  of 
MecUenbiirg  had  the  great  satisfacticm  the  f oUowtag  spring  to  see 
the  Congress,  which  met  at  Halifax  on  April  4.  1776,  reeolve  on 
American  independence  as  their  county  had  done  on  May  20.  1775, 
before  the  representatives  of  any  other  Colony  had  taken  this 
dedsive  step. 

So  my  friends.  It  is  easy  to  understand  what  a  great  part  la 
the  history  of  our  State  and  the  Nattcm  waa  played  Iqr  the  sign- 
Ing  of  the  Meddenburg  Declaration  of  Indq>endenoe.  Is  then 
any  wonder  that  we  North  Carolinians  point  to  It  with  pride 
and  feel  that  our  very  lndq)endence.  our  existence  as  a  great 
nation  and  world  power,  fkee  from  the  domination,  of  any  other 
country,  is  directly  due  to  the  courage  and  determination  of  thoee  . 
men  and  women  assembled  in  Charlotte  on  those  eventful  days 
of  May  19th  and  aoth.  1775.  when  they  gave  voit  to  their  real 
feelings  and  through  the  six  resolutions  contained  In  the  declara- 
tion shook  tTxmx  their  shoulders  forever  the  yoke  of  Brttlah  tyr- 
anny? 

I  would  Uke.  on  this  happy  annivwsary  date,  to  take  a  few 
moments  to  reflresh  In  your  minds  some  of  the  history  of  our 
bdoved  State,  and  to  pay  tribute  to  thoee  heroee  and  patrlota 
or  the  long  ago.  whoee  deeds  have  Indelibly  Inscribed  their  namee 
tcs  all  time  on  the  pages  of  our  history.  Every  State  la  the 
entire  Union  naturally  points  with  pride  to  its  history  and  to  the 
accomplishments  of  its  founders  and  settlers,  and  this  Is  par- 
tlctdsrly  so  among  our  sister  States  that  comprtsed  the  "Rilrteen 
Orlghial  Cdonles.  But  there  Is  no  State  In  the  Bast,  West,  BouOi. 
or  North  that  can  boast  of  more  real  history  than  can  North 
Carolina. 

In  Massachusetts  its  citizens  cherish  the  memory  of  Paul  Be- 
veze.  and  that  eplc-makinc;  ride  Is  taui^ht  in  every  achoolroom 
throughout  our  country.  In  North  Cardlna  we  have  our  own 
Paul  Revere  in  the  person  of  a  yoimg  girt.  Betsy  Dowdy,  whose 
name  Is  entitled  to  be  recorded  along  with  that  of  Paul  Revere, 
ffistory  tells  us  that  in  the  winter  of  1775  heroic  Betsy  made  her 
famous  ride  along  the  coast  cotmtry  of  Itarth  Carolina  to  take 
word  to  Gen.  William  Skinner,  of  Pcsviulmans.  so  that  his  mllltla 
might  Join  the  forces  of  Col.  Isaac  Gregory  and  Col.  Robert  Howo 
at  Great  Bridge.  Va.  lliere  they  were  to  engage  the  British  under 
jjottL  Dunmore.  If  the  British  wore  successful  at  Great  Bridge,  it 
meant  that  they  would  overrun  all  that  portion  of  Virginia  and 
Ni»th  Carolina.  Betsy  rode  her  pony  all  through  the  loi^ly  night 
with  only  the  stars  to  giilde  her  to  deliver  the  f atefxil  menage  of 
the  Impending  battie  to  General  Skinner.  The  result  of  thla 
heroic  deed  on  the  part  of  this  young  North  Osrollna  girl  waa  that 
flkmner'e  forcee  Joined  thoee  of  Gregory  aad  Howe;  the  British 
wen  defeated  at  Great  Bridge,  forced  to  abandon  Norfolk,  and  our 
Betsy  Dowdy's  ride  had  made  history.  Tills  toave  act  was  only  aa 
examine  of  the  determination  of  our  dttena  during  thon  ttylng 
days. 

Maaeachusette  also  points  with  pride  to  the  Boaton  Tsa  Party. 
Well,  we  had  our  own  "tea  party"  In  North  CaxoUna.  On  the  24th 
day  of  October  1774.  51  ladles  met  at  Bdenton.  N.  C  and  simed 
nedutions  to  the  effect  that  they  would  no  longer  drink  British 
tea  and  would  boyoott  the  use  of  British-man  ufartured  dothea 
until  the  tax  on  tea  should  be  repealed.  This  was  but  annther 
instance  of  the  fortitude  and  determination  of  our  ancestry  to  no 
longer  tolerate  British  rule. 

And.  <tf  course,  my  friends,  you  an  all  fmiUM-  with  tbm  swdl- 
Ing  of  pride  that  cobom  to  the  dtlaena  of  our  great  alster  State 
of  Vhs^nla  when  in  a  diacussion  of  history  or  of  State  accom- 
pUshments  they  r^er  you  to  Yorktown.  and  to  the  old  Moon 
farmhouse,  when  the  artlclee  of  surrsnder  wen  drafted  by  Oom- 
walUs.  This  was  mdeed  a  great  moment  In  the  deatiny  of  our 
country  when  the  British  arms  wen  stacked  In  long  rows  and 
Comwanis*  sword  was  handed  to  General  Washington.  I  say  to 
you  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  thoee  bran  Nc«th  Oanilaa  ploneen 
who.  together  with  their  brother  fhmttersmen  from  what  Is  now 
the  iplendld  State  of  Tennessee,  and  thon  heerty  patxleta  from 
South  Carolina,  who  banded  themsdvee  together,  fought  and  won 
the  Battle  of  Kings  Mountain.  N.  O..  defeating  the  British  under 
Colonel  Fergueon,  one  of  their  moat  daring  and  eourageous  ofll- 
cere,  then  would  not  have  been  a  surrender  at  Torktown. 

Historians  and  military  strateglste  tell  us  that  the  crushing  de« 
feat  administered  to  Colonel  Ferguson  at  Kings  Mountain  caused 
CcxTiwalUs  to  completdy  change  his  '^fty*fp4^lgp  plans,  eventually 
leading  to  his  retreat  and  his  subseqiient  siege  at  Yorktown,  and 
finally  his  surrender.  I  repeat  that  without  the  great  victory  of 
Kings  Monntaln,  then  would  never  have  been  a  anmnder  at 
Yorktown. 

Naturally.  Virginia  and  Ms—ichusette  en  proud  of  their  dti- 
aens  who  have  attained  the  Presidency  of  this  country.  Hen 
again,  my  friends.  North  Carolina  keepe  stq;>.  ^Hthln  the  conflnee 
of  our  own  Commonwealth  two  men  wen  bom  who  later  attained 
the  hl^Mst  honor  which  can  be  given  to  any  dUaen  of  our 
eonntiy:  namdy.  elevation  to  the  Preeldency.  They  wen  Pred- 
dent  Jamee  K.  Pdk  and  Preddent  Andrew  Johaaon. 

Jamee  Knox  Polk  was  bora  on  November  8.  1796,  In  Mecklenburg 
County.  He  left  North  tTmriMw^  and  moved  to  TiiimisTiri  when 
11  yean  of  age,  and  was  educated  at  tha  imtnnt^  of  Hortb 
ChroOna,  from  which  tuaUtuUun  ba  waa  mainiBliMl  hot  1818^  with 


ttrat  honon  in  both  mathematlca  and  Htm  rlaadra.  Hie  retanMd 
to  Tenneesee  after  his  graduation  from  the  university,  and  in 
1810  began  the  study  of  law.  was  elected  to  Congreee  la  1888.  later 
became  ^leaker  of  the  Houee  of  Bepresentativee  \mder  Preeldent 
Jackson,  became  Governor  of  Tenneeeee  on  October  14.  1839; 
dected  President  March  8.  1848.  and  died  June  18,  1849. 

Andnw  Jdinaon  was  born  In  Raleigh  on  December  29,  1808. 
and  remained  then  until  1890  when  he  struck  out  for  Greene- 
vllle,  Tdin^  when  In  1827  he  opened  a  shop  of  his  own — the 
"A.  Johnson  TPallor  Shop",  renowned  In  song  and  story.  In 
1841  he  waa  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and  in  1848  the  Greene- 
Tllle  taUor  was  elected  to  the  Twenty-eighth  Congrees.  when 
he  eerved  ftn  tenns  until  1863.  InaK^urated  Governor  of 
Tenneeeee  In  1858.  and  at  the  end  of  his  second  term  aa  Gov- 
ernor, waa  unanlmoudy  choeen  by  the  leglslatun  to  a  seat  In 
the  united  Statee  Senate  in  the  Thlrty-flfth  Ccmgresa;  served  as 
Military  Govemar  of  the  Stete  of  Tenneasw  m  the  early  slxtlea; 
dected  Vice  President  of  the  TThlted  Stetea  In  1884,  and  eerved 
until  April  18,  1868,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  Presidency  due 
to  the  death  of  Pnaldent  IJnodn;  redeeted  to  the  Senate  In 
187&.  the  only  ax-Prasldent  ever  so  honored;  and  disd  July  98, 
1876.  Both  of  then  nattn  North  Carollntana  asrvad  their  State 
and  country  with  «t««M~^M/«  and  honor. 

The  flrst  F**g'«i*»  settlement  eetahllShed  In  America  was 
founded  on  Roanoke  ISlaad.  and  than  the  llrat  white  dilld  born 
In  ^rnmritm.  Mw  the  light  of  day.  In  Auguat  of  this  year  we 
an  to  celebrate  the  three  hundred  and  fiftieth  annlvenary  of 
the  b&th  of  Virginia  Dare. 

In  addition  to  then  outstaadhif  hiatorleal  evente  X  can  your 
attention  to  tha  fact  that  North  Oardlnia  played  a  prominent 
role  in  the  framing  aad  adaption  of  the  Oonetitutlon.  Three 
of  our  notable  dtiaana  dgned  thla  sacred  document.  They  wen 
William  Blount,  of  Mew  Born.  N.  Oa  BIdiard  Dobba  Bgmi^it,  of 
New  Bern.  N.  C:  aad  Bngh  Wffllamenn,  of  Bdenton.  M.  C. 

My  frlnula,  we  North  Cardlnlana  han  much  to  be  prand  of, 
and  whenever  history  aad  historical  contributions  of  vartoua 
Stetee  an  dlscusnd.  North  Carolina,  the  'X>ld  North  State". 
takee  Ite  hl|^  plan  with  the  leaders. 

Our  State  la  goli«  forward  by  lem»  and  bounda;  tta  ptopess 
In  the  past  95  yean  has  been  phenomenal;  our  people  an  hivpy 
and  contented,  and  we  must  continue  to  forge  ahead  to  mahiteln 
It  on  that  pinnacle  of  success  and  leadership  vdien  our  fore- 
fathers, the  petnote  and  algnen  of  the  Me^lenberg  Dedaratlan 
of  Indq>endenoe.  by  their  action  of  May  90.  1775.  Intended  that 
tt  should  be.  ), 


Civilian  Conservation  Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  P.  POPE 

OP  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  May  24, 1937 


RADIO   ADDBBBS  BY  HON.   LEWIS   B.   SCHWKLLBNBACH.   OP 
WASHINGTC»f,  ON  MAT  99.  198T 


Mr.  POPE.  ICr.  President.  I  ask  tmaoimoiis  oonsent  to 
have  iHlnted  in  tbe  Appendix  of  the  Rccoao  a  very  able 
address  cm  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  delivered  over 
the  radio  by  the  Senator  from  Washington  [ICr.  Schwkl- 
lshbach]  in  Washingtim,  D.  C^  on  May  22, 1937. 

Ilia^  being  no  objecticm,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoio,  as  follows: 


During  the  next  week  the  CfrngTeaB  wOl  determine  the  fntora 
of  the  ClTlllan  Oonaenratlon  Corps.  On  Ajirll  5  of  thla  ysar, 
Preeldent  Booaevelt,  In  a  measage,  made  the  foUowlng  statement 
to  the  Congrees:  "I  trust  that  the  Cengrsee  will  desm  It  wlee  to 
enact  legislation  maJrtng  permanent  the  Gtvillan  OuuasrtaUnn 
Corps," 

Last  wed:,  the  HOuse  of  Bepreeentativee  passed  a  bUl  under 
the  terms  of  which  the  Civilian  OonacrTatlon  Oorpa  was  daaaed 
as  a  teaqxxary  emesgenqr  eetebUShoaent  wt^sh.  In  the  eoome  of 
the  nest  9  Fean^  will  be  terminated  and  abandoned. 

On  Thursday  of  this  week  the  Senate  amended  the  Booae  hm 
eo  aa  to  accept  the  President's  reconunendattoo  and  make  the 
ootpe  a  permanent  agency  of  government.  The  question  aa  to 
which  of  theee  two  blUa  win  become  law  wlU  be  deddad  by 
confsreea  between  the  two  nouses  within  the  nest  week.  The 
decision  tq>on  that  question  probably  wlU  depend  f^on  tha 
Interest  ahown  hf  and  the  activity  vqpon  the  part  of  the  Amertran 
people  within  the  nsoEt  few  daya. 

It  Is  becauee  of  the  nzgen^  of  the  sttuatka  and  the  Importanee 
of  the  problem  that  I  have  aaked  ttM  National  Broadcaating  OOk 
to  make  avaflaUe  their  fadUtiee  In  order  that  Z  might  dtauaa  18 
with  yon. 


th»t  tha 


Paraooally.  Z  have  never  lodkad  upon  the  drlliaa 
Corpe  as  a  temporary  emergency  Instituttan.  It  Is 
neceesltiss  of  govsmmcntal  asslstenne  for  our  youth 
during  tiM  psrlod  of  depreeslon  than  under  noraaal  eeonomlo 
conditions.  However,  the  need  for  providing  a  training  of  our 
young  b(^  ezlste  during  even  the  moet  pro^Mrous  period.  A 
rather  cloee  eontaet  with  the  problema  of  education  has  con- 
vlnoed  me  that  there  exlste  m  the  Uvee  of  meet  boys  who  are 
compelled  to  teave  echool  at  the  end  of  their  grade  w^boal  educa- 
tion or  during  or  Immediate  after  their  hl^-echool  edxacatton 
a  period  when  It  le  necessary  to  break  the  vlcloua  eirele  whl^ 
arlsss  from  the  feet  that  boya  Just  out  of  school  are  unable  to 
obtain  jobe  wltiiout  aiperlence  and  are  unable  to  get 
without  Jobe. 

Many  tlznee  Immediately  after  the  war  I  heard  the 
made  that  the  returning  eoldlers  who  suffered  no  physteal  dis- 
abllltlee  actually  gained  from  their  military  eiperleaoe.  The 
ClTlllan  Conaervatton  Corpe  has  proved  that  tt  lsn*t  neeeemry 
to  ha^e  a  war  In  ecdar  to  give  those  bene&te  to  the  youth  of  the 


I  dont  mean  by  that  that  the  CtvUlan  OoMervatlan  Oorpa 
has  been  or  le  a  military  organisation.  It  has  provided  and  dose 
provide  phyeieal.  educational,  and  character-building  advantagea 
without  any  of  the  military  dlaadvantagee  of  Am^  training. 

To  Justify  a  permanent  continuance  of  the  O.  O.  O.  we  must 
neoeesarUy  find  that  Justiflcation  in  tts  record  of  aeeompUShmenta. 
I  assert  with  no  fear  of  contradiction  that  every  dollar  which  tha 
Government  haa  qient  upon  the  O.  C.  O.  baa  resulted  in  a  return 
in  the  form  of  material  benattte  for  ite  eqwndlture.  Time  will 
not  permit  s  detelled  statement  of  the  work  which  has  besi 
All  I  can  do  Is  to  give  you  a  few  of  the  high  Ughte. 

Uhder  the  oorpe  1.700,000  young  men  have  been  pcovlded 
and  tralntttg  In  9,888  campa  located  in  every  State  in  tha  Union. 
Theee  boys  have  oona  from  all  walks  of  life:  58  paroant  fram  tha 
ettiee  and  towns.  M  percent  from  the  rural  population.  The  work 
done  by  theee  boys  has  been  in  no  senss  "made  wok.**  The  Im- 
provemente  have  been  of  a  permanent  nature  and  have  tnereaeed 
the  value  of  the  lesourcee  of  the  country.  The  natnrs  of  the  work 
haa  extended  all  the  way  from  building  bridges  to  eiadieatlng 
f oreet  and  plant  pasta.  Let  me  give  you  a  f*w  sampias  of  their 
accompllahmente; 

Porsst  improvement  thtnnlngi  have  been  carried  out  In  toon 
than  9.700,000  aeree  of  land. 

Over  8.000  lookout  hoxiees  and  towers  have  been  completed. 

Over  StjDOO  miles  of  new  tdephone  llnee  have  been  built. 

Over  87,000  mHaa  of  new  tralk  have  been  built. 

Dlaeaae  and  inaeet-iiest  control  have  been  carried  on  over  aa 
area  of  15,000,000  acsee. 

Over  40,000  bridges  have  been  constructed. 

Over  ijaoOfiOO  cheA  dame  for  eroalon  control  have  been  oon- 
structsd. 

Publie  camp-ground  f aeOltloa  have  been  oonstructed  in  over 
48.000  oommunmee  throughout  tiie  country. 

Bffecttvs  rodMit  control  haa  been  dona  on  94,800jDOe  acrm  ef 
land. 

One  bflUon  twenty-five  mflUon  f  oreet  tress  have  been  planted. 

gbrty  thousand  touildinvi  have  been  conetruetsd  of  18  msjor 

Two  minien  eeven  hundred  thoueand  acrea  of  f onat  stand  Im- 
provement have  been  completed. 

mne  mfiiiati  two  hnndred  and  fifty  thooaand  rods  of  feneaa  and 
guard  lalle  have  been  completed. 

Twenty-nine  mflllon  five  mmdred  thooaand  aorea  of  timber 


I  migiit  go  on  todeftnltrty  outlining  tn  detefl 
aeeompUsbad  by  thla  eospa  for  tiie  protection, 
improvement  of  ew  naflnnal  reeoureee. 

The  money  9snt  on  the  Clvllisn  Conservation  Ootpe  haa  not 


TO  my  mind,  however,  the  Importenee  of  tha  material  gain  tr 
the  oorpe  la  far  oulshadowed  by  tha  other  human  beneUt 
benefita  wlUch  cannot  be  nieaeured  In  yarda  or  mHaa 
The  fonnattve  period  In  the  life  of  a  boy  la  haportaat  not  only 
because  of  the  dsngem  it  presente  but  also  beoanas  of  tha  poaal- 
hmtles  It  presents.  B  is  the  period  of  phyiieti  devtfopment.  ~ 
8  months  of  dean  living,  outdoor  aettvt^  wOl.  In  most 
make  the  digerence  between  a  healthy  maturity  and  a  mature  Ufa 
In  which  the  individual  la  eonstantiy  hirsiwed  by  nTnaas  Oooi- 
petent  phyaleal  Instruetora.  famniar  with  what  a  hof  shonid  do  and 
what  he  ahooidnt  do  to  strengthen  his  physieal  being,  are  aaaigaad 
toeadi  one  of  tbe  Olvlllaa  Oonaervatlon  can^a. 

rpon  enroUmeht  enronees  axe  given  a  thorough  phyrieal  earnl* 
nsMon.  at  which  time  a  notetion  tomade  of  sud^  j^byaieal  daftata 
aa  are  not  sii1flf*^ntly  grave  to  prevent  enralUaent  hot  do 
eorrecttve  treatment.  T&oughont  the  period  of  earaOment 
cal  attention  is  avaflaUe  in  eaoh  camp  and  dentlste  visit  an 
periodically  to  treat  the  teeth  of  tbe  enronees.  Laetnea  and  In- 
atruettons  In  psrsonal  hygiene  and  aanitotkm  era  given.  WourtSb- 
ing  and  abundant  fbod,  vlgorona  physical  enxetee  tn  the  open  air. 
both  at  work  and  play,  and  the  healthful  aunouiidlngi  aad  vago- 
lar  routine  of  camp  life  effect  markad   Improvemaala   in  me 


physique  of  enroDeee.   The  average  gam  tn  wel|;ht  during  the  first 
8  montha  of  enrollment  la  7^  povmb. 

It  is  important,  too,  that  oor  boys  should  be  lentlil  how  to ' 
There  ie  a  very  diattnet  benefit  which  eomea  from  tl 
of  actually  wutklng.    Tha  astf-aaaarsaoe,  asif  ratlanfii 
from  the  suiweeefui  perfkanaooe  of  the  taaka  of  a  real  pay  Job 


«* 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Utvwal  tin 


In  tb*  O.  OL  O. 

^•B  and  itrj  •&  tb*  wt^  £ram  bufldlat  tn 

to  dztvtag  tnwtan.   A*  the  iiui|atttj  of  bofai  imon 

with  ttM  work  done  bf  tb*  a  a  O. 

_    UMt  be  doBfB.    I  tblnk  tt  to  to  tlw  «radtt 

tbat  tbo  bo|«  an  tavgbt  aofe  o^ly  «b«t  to  do 

*  '      tt 

of  wmeOem  b««o  Jofk  tbo  O.  O.  C.  to 

ooBod  ipoBHiciolly  for  trpoo  a<  pnetleal 

OL  G.  O.  o«M««otl 

a  €L  a  tiM  bta  w^Kttf  of  bofo  do  not 

tovMtoolo  oiul  oqntpmant. 


by  oetoal  votk  In  teoet^  poifta,  and 
It  MAd  oympatbotlc  f  oranen.  and  leave  ombui 
and  tbo  «m  to  vork. 

at  tbo  maof  jpoeUla  tjpeo  of  pno- 

"  |0b  to  C.  G.  C:  Aato  "»«''**»»«i*. 

tam-«bo««l  operMor.  toad  gnder. 

WarlriniltTi.  bridge  oonstnictlen. 

amp  Toarttng.  dzafttog,  fence  boUdlng, 

^   .-    ..     _^.  iBtog.  imeeUj  practJoe.  xoad  and  trafl 

MMtraotlOiW    iMdMi    ' 

AKhnn#t  no  aAwt  la  niada  ta^  tbo  oampa  to  eonmel  zellgloai 

toalnlBff  and  on^  tkUm  ftfwi|Jalna  are  ■arigneil  to  tbe  OttpsT  the 

at  tbo  enowira>Bment  of  attonrteTiae  at  zcdlgkKw  acrvieee 

bf  tbo  fact  tbat  doting  tbo  year  1138  tbe  avenge 

d  nOglaaa  aui  vloBO  bf  enrnineee  tbroo^boot  th»  ooon- 

S  veeka.    I  voUld  Bke  you  to  ahow  aae 

geoop  of  boio  tbat  can  boast  of  an  ****«'<«~^  to  tbat 


on  In  tbe  eampa.  R.  too,  la  vd- 
_  And  It.  too^  baa  bam  soeoeatfuL  In  everj  eamn  there 
li  a  lill-tbBO  adocatkmal  adviser  and  an  wwartOt*  aaristant  ff<mra- 
tkaial  adviser.  I  ml^t  say  tbat  the  edxicaUcnal  adviser  Is  the 
anelsaa  aKooad  vblcb  tbe  ntfter  houis"  educational  pR«ram  la 


oCtba 


an  tbe  way  txom  the  three  B'a  to 
op  and  the  men  In  tbo  oamp.  To 
I  end  aoope  of  tbla  pcogram  I  cite  the  foOow- 
.  by  tbo  DIreetar  o(  O.  C.  G.  Chn4>  Bdncatlon.  as 
firam  tnOvldual  camp  reports.  *"Rie  avwi^  T'nTn>iM»  of 
wwaBeee  mrtintaating  in  aftw^tlnnal  acUvlUee  for  tbo  year  1086 
vaa  waMt,  at  riM  paroent  of  tbe  strai^th  ot  tbe  corps. 
^Of  tbo  l.TOd/nO  boys  who  have  pssipil  throoi^  the  campo  stnee 
WB^/m  mttinte  enioileee  bavo  been  taught  to  read  and  witte; 
WW)0  eooBpleted  tblr  made  eehoot  aubjeeta,  iOOgOOO  base  taken 
•odMol  eohjeots.  andfO/WO  batve  pureued  coUMa  ceunea. 
partleular  tntneat  la  the  report  made  pubUe  last  week  by  the 


llattOMl  Advlaory  nntnmtttee  on  Qdaae.  ftoa  which  I  quote:  rche 
ViP'  *^'  ■■*  k**h  diseaMed  ao  often  aa  an  ^'>fHtrti>  msaswe  that  Its 
vMsr  sadal  valne  la  sonietlmee  oveiSocdDed.     It  has  fitMr^*^ 


wltb  vrtilch  to  make  an  etfeetlve  attack  on  aany  of  the 
aodal  ccndltlona  which  may  be  crime  oondlUons,'* 

It  la«  hm    a  dlsesiMagliii.  vnfortonate  fact,  but  nsveithsiees  a 

*^'T  ~Tr-t  nf  thn  rrlmna  tn  rwaaniUlMl  liy  tirije  Ijilweim 

(  17  aad  25.   Ton  oan  s»  Into  any  orlminal  oeist  In  the 

1  any  aixalgnment  day  and  llndapttttui  Una  a(  yootbful 

^I  |_^.  .M^'IfyXbcikMaoCthoaaostsertoMsmagnltwis.  The 

^^^.y^*^^^^*"— **»^  smplofment*  the  boy  whoee 
swnre  hoMs  no  promise  of  cBmrtunlty  to  the  most  fertile  ai»W  for 
^  .^    _*-         ^    •*•  should  follow  the  easy  path 
to  tbo  reCorm  s^moI  and  the  penltenttary.    Zf  the 

"un  campa  bad  done  nottabag  more  than  movlde 

vttb  wbl^  to  combat  tbto  cnrll.  they  woidd  have 
ir  e(  the  tai^ayer's  money  espenrted  upon  than. 

cv  tbo  credit  tag  tbe  sncnesrfui  eocomnliibments  of  the  awtm 
be  gtean.  aa  bo  baa  hmu  lu  Tita^t»f!!nZft21Z»jJ!^.^*''^ 
Tbasa  asan    as  Z  with  ameh.  of  yon  oovld 
■BtfrtaiBB  coma  Into  the  a  a  a    I  have  aMs  many 
lao  i^n.  nntoantad.  atskfllad.  and  antlachooLX  have 
ym  i>M  and  work  imd  loam  and  dmkv  witb  the  patmag 
X  baw  sem  tbem  laasis  the  oaams  mon  «>»^t^Vn  ^ 
ofMrvioa.    MM  of  them  bavonvtteed  tt^ 

whloh  X 


be  Cmnd  In  our  yooCh. 
they  havie 


fitted  to  earn 

amplayaMtnt.  and  Osongh  their  tobora  they 


bava  •»*— *r*nfl  the  Ukitled 
of 


Isobaatttbto 

wOTbe 


tbto 


by  the 
tbtoK  ,,».  .^>^^ —  '-^^JSrSmmmSmiitilS  in 

wS'iiJIi^'Sr"**"  **  ''^  '«  ^  take  iS  tbto 
«  y«n  bmova  m  tbto  prograau  If  yon  btftosa  la  tbo  mm- 

BKm.  Hbaiadw,  and  lMi£  ocina  ' 


FBVtb  at  tbe  Nation— I  nrge  that  yon  and  your  fkienda  and 
crganlaattone  and  your  localltlee  let  the  Members  at  Gar 
know  how  10U  fmtL. 


What  Do  Ton  Know  About  the  Gila  ProjectT 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ABIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Th$tr$dav,  May  20, 1937 

Ur.  MUBDOCK  of  Ari»ma.  Mr.  ^)eaker.  the  Xnterlor 
•Pfvoiviatloti  un,  whidi  we  considered  again  today,  ear- 
ried  an  Item  of  one  and  a  quarto:  million  doHars  for  the 
Oila  project  as  the  biU  was  reported  to  the  House  from  the 
committee.  This  reocnnmended  appropriati<»i  was  the  sec- 
ond put  up  to  Congress  on  a  $20,000,000  project  to  irrigate 
139,000  acres  of  land  in  Yuma  Comity.  Aris..  near  the  mouOi 
of  the  Qila  River.  Ihe  water  that  the  project  contemplated 
for  the  land  is  not  from  the  Oila  River,  but  from  the  CoJo- 
Tado  Riv«r.  This  particular  item  was  ruled  out  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  on  a  pctot  of  order.  The  dn^plng  <rf 
the  wpropriation  from  the  GOa  project  is  most  xegiettafale. 
—2^*  .l*|stobe  hoped  that  this  appropriation,  and  other 
needed  appropriations  for  the  reasonable  and  businesslike 
development  of  the  semiarid  West,  will  be  restcH^  1q  the 
firatte  and  eventually  become  law,  nevertheless,  it  is  re- 
grettable that  the  merits  of  this  Oila  proposal  are  not  bet- 
ter known.  Each  Member  of  the  House  may  say,  "Wen,  let 
the  Congressman  from  Arizona  look  after  that;  it  is  none  of 
my  eonoem."  That  would  be  very  much  like  my  saying, 
concerning  the  hole  in  the  ground  in  Hardin  County,  Ky., 
in  ^lich  Is  burled  a  stock  of  gold,  "That  is  no  concern  of 
mine.    Let  C(Migressman  Ckxal  look  after  it.** 

There  is  not  quite  the  national  value  involved  in  this  Oila 
proposition  In  Yuma  County,  Ariz.,  as  the  value  involved  in 
the  national  gold  storage  In  Hardin  County,  Ky.,  but  the 
concern  is  national,  not  local,  in  both  cases.    It  is  extremely 
regrettable  if  any  Member  of  this  House  is  indifferent  in 
either  of  these  cases  to  so  vast  a  national  interest  Involved. 
Had  this  item  on  the  Oila  project  come  to  a  vote,  as  did 
a  numbo:  of  others,  such  as  the  Pine  River  project  in  Colo- 
rado, In  exactly  tbe  same  legal  situation,  it  is  quite  likely 
It  would  have  carried  Just  exactly  as  the  last-named  item 
carried.   However,  the  point  of  order  raised  against  the  Gila 
project  could  not  otherwise  have  been  ruled,  because  there 
was  at  least  one  possible  ground  on  which  a  point  of  order 
^ght  properly  lie  against  it.    Assuming  that  a  point  of 
wdcr  must  necessarily  be  raised  Iqr  someone,  it  should  have 
**cn  against  the  proviso  attached  to  it  In  the  printed  bllL 
Qpg  ground  of  the  point  of  order  made  hy  Congressman 
iMwtB  of  Colorado  was  that  tiiero  was  no  authority  (rf  law 
for  this  project  and  also  that  no  work  had  been  done  on  the 
IBOject.    Neither  of  ISiese  contentions  Is  correct.    A  re- 
XMding  of  the  bound  CoHCBxssioirAL  Rxcohd,  volume  80 
part  0,  JOne  16,  1936,  pages  9392-9393.  will  show  that  the 
nme  objection  was  raised  against  this  Item  last  sesston— 
that  It  was  not  duly  authorlaed  by  law^-«nd  it  was  con- 
(dusivdy  dtown  at  that  time  by  Congressman  Buchanan 
that  the  project  was  duly  authorized.    The  charge  that  vlr- 
totfy  no  work  has  been  done  on  the  project  Is  eguaHy 
ecroDeoas.    I  produced  at  the  momoit  an  official,  tabulated 
tet  of  projects  made  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for 
ttie  ose  or  the  Appropriations  Committee  and  brought  down 
to  date.   This  official  statement  shows  that  one  PresidenUal 
•DotBMDt  and  one  congressional  appropriation  have  been 
BMde^Md  that  man  than  a  million  d(dlars  has  been  «pent 
en  eoBstmetion  and  $2,000,000  obligated.   While  the  charge 
mat  the  item  is  oat  of  order  is  not  pr<^;>erly  based  on  the 
•■■mjtiflD  at  no  aotharisatkm  and  no  work  in  progress, 
Pototoforter  that  the  proviso  attached  was  legislation 
WW  ■iWi.lfni  to  warrant  tbe  Chataman  in  reding  the  item 
out    Another  regrettable  thing  in  the  minds  of  informed 
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and  thoughtful  Members  is  that  there  was  any  proviso 
attached. 

During  the  hearings  on  this  project  before  the  subcom- 
.mittee  I  urged  that  no  such  proviso  be  attached  to  this 
^Item.  A  c(msiderable  delegation  from  the  Upper  Basin 
States  Insisted  that  a  far  mon  stringent  and  questionable 
proviso  should  be  attached.  One  of  their  suggestions  was 
that  not  a  penny  should  be  appropriated  for  the  Oila  proj- 
ect until  the  State  of  Arizona  had  ratUted  the  Santa  Fe 
compact.  I  begged  the  Appropriations  Committee  not  to 
tie  on  any  such  proviso  on  that  item.  While  I  f dt  that  the 
proviso  that  was  attached  and  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee was  entirely  unnecessary,  and  while  I  tat  further 
that  the  proviso  In  the  bUl  certainly  gave  the  upper  State 
objectors  adequate  protecti<ni.  Congressman  Ijtwis,  de- 
manding a  still  moro  extreme  proviso,  if  any  ainnoprlation 
should  be  made  at  all,  finally  challenged  the  item  in  the 
House  by  raising  the  point  of  order  against  it 

The  bill  has  gone  to  the  Senate  without  the  Glla  appro- 
priation, and  also  minus  other  Items  imperatively  needed. 
The  only  hope  for  next  year  for  such  commendable  projects 
is  through  favorable  action  In  the  other  body.  Should  no 
favorable  action  be  taken  before  final  passage,  it  does  not 
require  much  mathematics  to  figure  our  preliminary  loss 
on  the  QUa  project,  which,  I  assure  you,  is  merely  the  intro- 
ductory loss— that  of  the  $2,000,000  already  spent  and  ob- 
ligated. Since  this  appropriation  was  on  a  project  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  which  was  $20,500,000,  the  generous-minded 
may  say  that  to  throw  away  the  tenth  part  Is  not  so  ex- 
travagant, since  it  did  furnish  s(Mne  emidoyment,  after  all; 
but  I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  the  $2,000,000  already  spent 
Is  not  only  not  a  tithe  of  our  loss.  In  the  event  this  project 
is  killed,  but  the  $2,000,000  gone  Is  not  even  1  percent  of  the 
ultimate  loss  due  to  our  action  and  Inaction. 

■BAX.  raacKTAKCK  or  thx  oila  fbojxct 

I  eamesUy  request  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  this  explanation  of  the  factors  involved.  I  scarcely 
need  to  remind  you  that  Boulder  Dam  was  finished,  less  than 
a  year  ago.  It  is  an  engineering  project  of  which  our  Na- 
tion may  well  be  proud.  The  great  dam  and  power  idant 
were  built  at  a  cost  of  about  $135,000,000.  This  wild  rh'er 
has  been  stopped,  or  at  least  checked,  in  its  nukl  career  and 
is  piling  up  In  Lake  Mead  above  the  dam.  Rrom  now  on 
there  will  be  no  more  floods  on  the  main  stream  of  the 
lower  Colonuto  River  below  the  dam.  instead  of  altemat- 
irig  floods  and  low  stages  of  the  river,  at  least  seven  and  a 
half  million  acre-feet  of  water  will  pass  ttie  dam  annuaTly 
In  a  regulated  flow.  What  a  change  this  will  mean  In  that 
delta  near  Its  mouth! 

The  Colorado  River  has,  through  untold  ages,  built  up  a 
delta  at  the  head  of  the  Oulf  of  GaUf  omia.  This  river  runs 
on  a  hog**  back  to  the  sea.  At  any  place  in  the  delta,  which 
is  in  Old  Mexico,  it  is  easy  to  irrigate  the  rich  alluvial  land 
on  either  side  of  the  river  if  a  constant,  regular  flow  of 
water  Is  carried  at  an  times.  Such  was  not  the  case  prior 
to  the  completion  of  the  Boulder  Dam  a  year  ago.  At  no  time 
during  the  last  400  years,  during  which  the  ^^xmiards  and 
Mexicans  made  Infrequent  entradas  into  ttiat  Uttle-known 
waste  land,  was  it  possible  for  them  to  depend  upon  utiliz- 
ing this  "American  NOe."  Now,  however,  throuilL  American 
effort  and  our  vast  expenditare,  they  may  utihae  ever?  drop 
of  the  regulated  flow  of  that  river.  Do  not  deceive  yourselves 
that  they  lack  the  energy  and  initiative  to  do  it.  But  why 
should  we  Americans  coneern  omrselves? 

The  gentieman  from  Colorado  some  days  ago  exi^alned 
that  there  Is  a  new  water  law  in  the  arid  and  semiarid  West. 
Out  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  area  the  law  Is  that  he  who  flrst 
takes  water  and  apidies  it  in  beneficial  use  establishes  a  legal 
claim  thereto  against  all  later  comers.  Rii^  to  water  is  a 
question  of  priority  of  time  and  beneficial  use.  Not  only 
does  this  hold  between  Individuals,  but  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  said  that  it  holds  between  States, 
and  it  will  hold  In  our  International  relations  with  Mexica 
Our  Government  has  recognised  already  that  this  principle 
holds  as  between  two  Nations— our  own  and  Mexiod.  The 
Mexioans  knofw  exactly  idiai  tfaey  are  doiDg  and  what  tHey 


may  riihtfally  and  legally  expect  of  Uncle  Sam.  even  though 
he  is  theh:  "Colossus  of  the  North**,  If  only  they  work  fast 
enough  to  establish  water  rights  before  American  lands  es- 
tablish a  right  to  that  same  water. 

While  our  oiglneering  and  legal  arrangements  now  pro- 
vide that  at  least  7.500,000  acre-feet  of  water  shall  annually 
pass  Boulder  Dam.  California  herself  has  limited  her  appro- 
priation to  4,400.000  feet  After  water  passes  Boulder  Dam 
there  are  only  three  political  units  that  may  be  interested 
in  it.  namely.  Arizona,  California,  and  Mexica 

Mexico  has  been  using  and  has  a  claim  upon  7504M0  acre- 
feet,  which  she  obtained  by  agreement  with  this  country,  out 
of  the  old  tntemati<mal  canal  which  supplied  Ihiperial  VaDey 
in  California.  My  contaiti(m  is  that  we  are  undor  no  oUi- 
gation  to  furnish  Mexico  the  nearly  3,000,000  acre-feet  of 
wat»  which  marks  the  difference  between  the  ti^sJs  just 
indicated,  but  we  may  do  it,  and  win  do  It.  If  we  kill  the  Gila 
project.  Not  only  may  we  turn  over  tills  3.000,000  acre-feet 
<tf  water  which  every  soisible,  patriotic  American  dtlam 
thinks  should  go  on  land  within  our  own  country,  hut  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  upper  basin  States  are  now  using  only 
about  half  of  their  7,500,000  acre-feet  aUotted  them  by  the 
Santa  Fe  compact  there  must  inevltaUy  be  for  several  yean 
to  come  neariy  4,000,000  acre-feet  ot  their  water  going  down 
to  Mexico  very  conveniently  for  foreign  use. 

Therefore,  there  Is  a  decided  prospect,  with  the  Gila  project 
killed  and  no  immediate  plans  for  development  in  the  upper 
basin  States,  that  this  country  shall  donate  to  Mexico  about 
7,000.000  acre-feet  of  water  annually.  Such  would  be  just 
lUbout  the  right  amount  required  to  force  Into  abundant  pro- 
duction liexico*s  2,000,000  acres  of  aUuvial  aoU  in  the  delta 
ot  the  "American  Nile.**  Can  you  imagine  how  much  cotton, 
alfalfa,  and  an  kinds  of  garden  v^etables  thrifty  Japanese 
farmers  can  produce  In  Mexico  so  conveniently  near  our  back 
door  with  water  donated  by  this  country? 

During  the  past  season  jurt  dosed,  up  to  May  17,  3,876 
carloads  of  IHtuce  and  other  vegetables  had  been  shinned 
from  the  Tuma  Valley  east  over  the  Southern  Padflc  Rail- 
road. Some  of  this  lettuce  sdd  on  the  maitet  for  as  much 
as  $4  a  crate.  Now,  if  a  paltry  40.000  acres  In  Arizona  can 
produce  nearly  4,000  carloads  at  Tuma.  just  calmlate  bow 
many  carloads  TJOOOfiOO  acres,  or  50  times  this  Ammiran 
acreage,  can  produce  In  Old  Mexico,  a  few  mllea  bdov  Ytma. 
Remember  that  all  this  competitkin— the  competition  at 
Mexican  lands  and  at  Mexican  and  Japanese  labor— will 
give  our  own  farmers  a  run  for  tfaetr  monsy,  irtiUe  we  con- 
gratulate ourselves  upon  oar  good  nelghborltness  and  gen- 
erosity in  furnishing  foreigners  the  water. 

But  you  ask.  "How  about  the  ofajeetlaa  from  the  gentlwiiin 
from  Ooteado.  Did  he  not  have  some  motiva  In  making 
the  point  of  order  other  than  eaiwany  and  •nerastty?'* 
Yea;  ha  said  that  to  develop  the  GOa  project  M  Arlaana 
would  rob  the  upper  States  of  thdr  water  rights.  How 
absurd  Is  this  contention.  Gentlemen  of  the  opposttkm  used 
a  worn  oat  flgtue  of  speedi  about  the  "camdlB  nose  in  ttia 
tent**  That  Is  a  very  powerful  simile,  but  It  can  be.  and  la 
In  this  instance,  misused  and  hence  powerfully  deceptive. 
They  would  have  you  believe  that  this  small  apprnprlation  of 
one  and  a  quarter  millions  commits  this  Government  to  a 
total  of  $80,000,000,  whereas  it  really  commits  us  to  a  total  at 
only  $20,500,000.  Quite  a  different  propositian.  "Ah**,  tbej 
may  say,  "you  have  talked  of  reclaiming  585,000  aciei  at  a 
cost  of  $80,000,000  haven*t  you?**  Well,  what  of  ttf  Wetaavo 
talked  of  irrigating  several  minions  of  acres  In  Ariaooa*  if 
we  only  had  the  water  and  the  money.  We  have  land  enoogh. 
to  use  the  Sacramento  River  and  the  Mlsstsstppl  River  if 
we  could  apply  them. 

The  gmtiemen  of  the  onMSItion  seem  perfectly  content 
to  trust  our  State  Department  in  any  treaty  making  to  pro- 
tect their  water  lights  agatust  the  newly  acquired  rights  and 
claims  of  Mexico,  but  they  are  unwilling  to  trust  this  Con- 
gress to  protect  their  water  rights  against  the  poastble  but 
immobable  claims  of  Arizona.  What  a  strange  attuatkml 
Natural  law  and  international  law  are  both  on  the  side  of 
Mexico  to  her  acquiring  water  rii^ts  now  from  all  of  ua. 
On  the  other  hand,  ao  big  Is  the  andertaklng  andao  great 
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tbe  eoik  d  utiltatos  Colorado  water  in  my  state,  that  ofoly 

the  IMted  States  lYeaaiixy  can  aid  Ariima  in  acquiring  any 
"~*—  xlglita  wbatBoever. 


of  the  Colors  Service  at  Wfishinston 
Cathedral 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAiwA<,Hiiaang 

Df  IBB  HOUSE  OP  KESPRESEMTATIVES 

Moudav,  M09  24, 1937 


W,  LOCAa.  OP  nUMOIB,  AT 

fMBDMonam  gatbbxul,  mat  a*,  vm 


Ut.  MCOOBMMCK.  lir.  SHcaks,  tnider  the  leave  to  ax- 
my  raoMuto  in  the  Hbccm,  I  include  the  f  oilovinc  ad- 
of  Bon.  800TT  W.  Ijacm,  Menber  at  Oongren  from 
liteaia,  at  ttie  iiiaMliig  of  the  eolan  serrlce.  Washington 
Cathedral.  May  as.  1937: 

emMaiMtte  of  aoalHttlniiig  deeds  ot 

J  liiliri  nMch  hire  plufd  adtoOaettw  put  in  molding 
_^' «( a mli^tV Matleo.    In tite voUd'k moct saoe«tfalde- 

J  tbm  flag  has  been  a  xaoat  patriotic  and  ttahnirlnir  inftoence 

iBtlMblitelcaBleBoCeteteikOod.    For  a  oentory  and  a  balftt  baa  been 
**-  booB  «wniaiiiuu  eft  the  Araghtar  of  Uberty.  and  ao  m  theae 
1 9t  mvmmtltr  naoHtalaty  tl  la  eooalarttng  and  aoatatntng  to  find 

^  by  tba  hUKdrada  m  efverj  valk  «(  Ufa  «*TTrtiw  hne  mo- 

itMrUj  in  tba  abadov  at  the  eathadral  to  wttaeaa'tbe  ««ftii-n^ir 
<"  vma  lauua  mauMa  or  ametwan  aovaialgiity.    Tlie  deep  jerpect 

Old  CGtory  and  aU  it 

»m»»%  tarn  mmm^mmumtj  mi^Biicw  HilOllgll  tba  martllllll  of 

la  paaoa  or  war.  vgtsm.  land  or  aaa*  tba  awmwh^^ti  flag 

or  my  Wa  la  minted  wttb 
B»  ag»  tba  Imrttthtm  biy 

;,  Franca .  Am  tba  "*«"^«"g 
1  flrcm  tba  porthole  of  my 
and  BIrlpea  proudly  fljing 
— "^  ay  aool  and  taara 

a  ■ 


Ubarty 


thablgbi 


«(  a  hi 


oCCha 

_    A  fkrv 

. tba  pert  tt 

aim  llttad  tba  mlat  from  taa  sea  I 

to  and  IB  the  iimaiii  11  the 

j^xm^^^ 

- -^  fllteg  ao  brairdy  In  afcaajgn  dbna.    In  that  flagl'nw 
imnmMutuirf  ^tam  or  Wu^aglantBa  laftgrette.    In  that 

'      iSSurtyliimmA  to 

Wha  aaaor  to  btnaatt  hath  aia^ 

"ma  to  my  ovn.  my  nattvB  landr *" 

the  tiMplriTig  and  pietureauua  aeenea  vhldi 

. -  P«Syf»  te  obaaw  aooia  o<  Vatnxe's  delicate 

m  oar  own  bouittd  Amertea.    I  iaewt  been  tfatflled  l>y 

I  haw  been 
of  AmarlM'a 

_  of  oolor  ^iTgt^f 

into  tnatgntflcance  vhen  every  momtnc  tba 

ikoB  to  ma  trom  the  Nattoa'a  Capitol. 

of  hBBor  ovar  tba  toyae  frartrhea  of  Oovean- 

a  qiMfe  of  naMnwa  antty.  and 

.„^       aaa  an  of  tba  IdeaU  of  a  Itee 

^^apped  In  that  flag  are  aU  of  oar 

and  ao  of  oar  hopea  for  the  fttfeoia.    It  ti  tba 

a  zaaUaea 
that  tba 

Bvt  today  tba  Amarleaa  flag  radlatea  vtth  <dieer  and 
of  peepto  vtae  aaa  dadlciatad  to  a  n»- 

.  It,  dlctotora  aBsar  at 

await  n,  bat  ftniarliaiia.  taaa  tba  acdiotdboT 

aged,  lova  and  oberlah  tt.  realising  that  the  flag  zepreaenta 

»~  tba  dnama,  and  tba  aaptratlona  of  a  true  democracy. 

*■■■' "^ '"•'""  to  thii  aptrttnal  and  patrtotte  atmoa- 

' —  fUBdaBBanftala  iqton  which  ti^  2fa- 

_^fl  •«  5a  pntoet  thoaa  ideala  in  a  ceremony  ot  thla 
^oa^toaQy  pay  a  lofty  trfirate  to  thoaa  who  made  tba 
aasaaee  to  order  that  liberty  might  endure. 

imttuy  ordar  of  tba  World  liar  tor 

aoaad  aarvleea    I 
...    ^ .  to  theae  enrrctaee  tor  their 

I  prodabB  tbia  iMBUad  eerwDony  aa  a  toua 
of  Bwa  amaieanf..     » la  ana  oftte 

ttiaamot 


tUul  themea  In  the  recognition  of  the  apirittial.  Tea;  it  ia  Indeed 
an  outstanding  memorial  of  oiir  unquestioned  faith  to  Ood  and 
country. 
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The  Development  of  Vocational  Education  Should 

Be  Encouraged 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  COLDEN 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tluarsday,  May  20, 1937 

BCr.  COIJ3EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  development  of  vocational 
education  should  be  encouraged.  H.  R.  6958,  the  approprla- 
SSiSSiSr  ^'^epepartment  of  the  Interior,  approximating 
gll5jw0,000,  whUe  a  much  smaller  amount  t^f^  the  large 
approprlatian  biHs,  has  aroused  as  much  or  more  discussion 
than  many  of  the  others.  The  Interior  appropriation  bill 
covers  topics  of  tremendous  national  totcrest.  such  as  irriga- 
tion and  reclamation  in  the  11  Western  States;  the  question 
at  national  parks,  which  is  also  of  a  wide  interest;  and  that 
of  vocational  education  and  Government  aid  to  this  modem 
trend  in  our  schools.  Peiiiaps  no  movement  In  education 
possesses  the  velocity  at  the  present  time  as  that  of  the  voca- 
tional features.  The  fact  that  the  House,  by  a  sutetantial 
majority,  doubled  the  amount  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  approved  the  amendment 
providtog  the  $14,483,000  is  documentary  evidence  of  the 
popular  attitude  toward  vocational  education. 

▲  psaaoNAL  QfczDnrr 

PCTsonaHy  I  feel  a  deep  interest  in  this  subject.  It  re- 
minded me  of  an  incident  that  occurred  in  the  Midwest 
more  than  30  years  ago  at  the  establishment  of  a  State 
tochers  conege.  The  president  of  the  board  of  regents  of 
tills  particular  coDege  was  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  voca- 
tional education.  He  succeeded  in  establishing  agriculture 
manual  training,  and  household  economy  in  this  new  col- 
lie, but  aroused  bitter  opposition.  On  one  occasion  at  the 
baccalaureate  services  a  local  paster  preached  the  gradua- 
tion scmon.  The  president  of  the  board  of  regents  sat  on 
the  platform  and  before  a  large  audience  heard  himself  de- 
nounced as  commercializing  the  schools,  which  would  re- 
ault  in  a  dtiaenship  of  the  type  of  Abe  Ruef ,  the  notorious 
gafter  of  San  Francisco,  who  was  being  exirtoited  on  the 
front  page  of  the  newspapers  of  that  time. 


SHS  out  mrmt^f^jj^ 

The  older  men  and  women  of  this  time  <iuite  weH  remem- 
ber the  character  of  the  teaching  of  the  country  school  50 
yeara  ago.  The  country  teacher  had  no  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture and  disregarded  the  needs  of  manual  training 
domestic  science,  and  household  economy.  In  those  days 
many  pupils  were  required  to  commit  to  memory  long  and 
eompteK  rules  from  Ray't  Arithmetic.  There  was  the 
Connecticut  rule  for  computing  Interest.  It  had  no  prac- 
tical value.  The  same  appUed  to  the  rules  for  cube  root  and 
square  root  and  many  other  complex  mathematical  sub- 
jects. Yet  not  1  teacher  in  20  could  tell  the  farm  boy  how 
to  measure  the  hay  in  a  stack  or  the  com  hi  the  crib  The 
Mithmetic  was  f uU  of  problems  of  the  counter  and  the 
bank,  but  absolutely  Ignra-ed  the  mathematics  of  the  farm 

Pupils  were  teught  to  draw  maps  of  Africa,  but  nobody 
evCT  thought  it  wortti  while  to  \iaee  a  map  of  the  school 
2«nct  and  Its  streams,  highways,  bridges,  and  farms 
Pages  of  history  were  memorized  but  the  interesting  lives 
of  the  local  pioneers  were  never  penned  in  biogn^diy  The 
young  lady  was  prompted  to  study  French  and  the  piano 
imd  was  utterly  unaware  that  Uiere  was  a  science  applicable 
to  the  rural  home.  The  young  man  was  lured  cityward  by 
S^  P^<*y^  fiour  ™"J«  o'  Minneapolis,  Uie  steel  mills  of 
^sbaigh.  the  taU  buildings  of  New  York,  but  no  instmc- 
tton  was  avaUaUe  In  the  construction  of  a  pig  trough,  a 
cattle  feeder,  a  fazm  gatc^  or  to  the  growing  o<  eom  and 


wheat.  Shice  those  early  days  much  has  been  done  by  the 
colleges  In  training  teachers  to  prepare  them  In  everyday 
practical  lessons  that  may  be  apidled  to  the  life  about  them. 


PIOMSBM  or  VOCAXIOIMX. 

St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  early  established  training 
scho(^,  many  <a  which  are  now  being  devekved  Into  a 
wider  apidication  of  trade  schools.  This  type  of  education 
has  been  used  extensively  in  the  rdiabllltatlon  of  veterans 
of  the  World  War.  It  Is  a  real  step  forward  In  education, 
and,  like  social  security,  the  teaciiing  of  vocatioial  suhjecte 
developed  In  European  countries  before  It  did  In  the  United 
Stetes.  I  remember  my  very  vivid  Interest  In  the  London 
trade  schocds  of  many  years  ago. 

TKI8  mwmmaan  za  ooco  soohomt 

Some  of  my  colleagues  expressed  the  opiniim  that  we 
should  economise  and  follow  the  committee  In  Its  recom- 
mendations to  keep  these  appropriations  within  the  Budget 
No  doubt  there  are  many  Itons  of  governmental  expense 
that  should  be  trimmed  or  eliminated,  but  vocational  educa- 
tion is  an  Investment  in  a  field  where  it  is  very  helpful.  It 
enables  the  young  men  and  the  young  women  of  this  period 
to  have  some  preparation  and  some  training  for  their  actual 
duties  In  life.  It  Is  admitted  that  foreign  and  dead  lan- 
guages have  their  value  as  a  mental  training;  that  the  study 
of  literature  has  a  cultural  value  and  broadens  the  mind, 
but  the  life  of  a  great  majority  of  the  graduates  of  our 
schools  and  colleges  and  universities  demands  not  <xi]y 
training  of  the  mind  but  involves  the  strength  of  the  arm 
and  the  sklU  of  the  fingers.  We  are  able  to  approi»1ate  a 
billion  for  national  defense;  we  are  ajniroiKiaAing  a  billlcm 
and  a  half  for  relief;  we  appropriate  minions  to  war  against 
bugs  and  grasshoppers:  the  14  million  for  vocational  edoca-- 
ticm  will  render  invaluable  human  aid  and  Is  but  a  "drop 
In  the  bucket"  of  nati<mal  expenditures.  It  is  an  Investment 
In  human  values  and  Is  a  high  type  of  national  ecanomy. 
Few  appropriations  afford  equal  results  to  this  one  in  pro- 
ducing a  better-equipped  cttisenship. 


The  Late  Benjamin  K.  Focht 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  PiNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSp  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondav,  May  24, 1937 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  tt  Is  my  privilege  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  distinguished  departed  Member  of  tUs  body, 
the  HonoraUe  Bauuan  K.  Focht.  of  the  Eighteenth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Pennsylvania.  I  had  the  honm:  to 
serve  in  the  House  of  Representatives  with  Mr.  Focht  since 
his  return  to  the  House  In  the  Seventy-third  Congress.  I 
considered  him  a  good  frtmd  and  a  loyal  par^  worioer;  I 
enjoyed  associating  with  him  and  found  him  to  be  ever  con- 
cerned In  looking  after  the  Interesto  of  his  ooostltaents  and 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  the  wdf  are  of  our 
IThlted  States  of  America.    Mr.  Focbt  was  a  great  patrtot 

Born  at  New  Bloomfield,  the  son  of  a  Lutheran  minister, 
our  late  colleague  was  educated  in  the  schools  and  collies 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  at  the  age  of  18  years  en- 
tered the  newspaper  field  by  becoming  editor  of  the  Lewls- 
burg  Saturday  News.  Throu^out  his  life  he  kept  In  close 
touch  with  this  early  endeavor  and  contrflrated  valuable 
articles  to  the  News,  even  after  his  rise  to  hii^  posttton 
In  the  world  of  pcditlcs,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death 
president  of  the  Saturday  News  Publishing  Co. 

Entering  the  political  field  early  In  life,  he  served  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Assembly  and  State  Senate;  was  at  (me  time 
Stete  water-supidy  commission,  and  also  deputy  secretary  ctf 
the  Commonwealth.  He  rendered  valuable  service  to  our 
State  and  the  Nation.  He  Is  known  as  the  father  of  leglda- 
tlon  to  famish  free  school  books  to  Pennsylvania  students; 
and  also  of  other  important  laws  of  Fennsylvaolai 


Ih  1909  he  entered  the  National  Bouse  ef  Peiactutativeg 
as  a  Member  of  the  Siztleth  Congress,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  had  the  longest  record  of  serrioe  In  this  body  of  any 
Pennsylvania  Member,  although  such  servloe  was  not  con- 
tinuous. Mr.  Focbt  was  a  pioneer  In  the  proposal  of  (rid-age 
pension  legislation,  and  advocated  such  bmeflts  as  early  as 
1916,  as  may  be  seen  by  ref  erenoe  to  the  CasnatBBraRaL  Racoaa 
of  September  8. 1916.  which  Is  a  dear  tndlcatton  of  his  ability 
to  foresee  and  to  Judge  the  vahie  of  legislation  for  the  futursL. 

He  was  ever  interested  in  the  prindpka  of  Americanism, 
and  served  as  a  valuable  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ihuni* 
gratlon  and  Naturalization  of  the  Hbuse.  Mir.  VyxRX  was 
also  a  mffmhwr  of  the  Committee  on  the  Census,  Oonunittee 
on  Pensions,  and  War  Claims  Committee. 

Beh  Fockt  was  devoted  to  his  family,  and  their  wdfare  was 
his  itrst  consideration.  Ws  son.  Brown,  has  followed  In  his 
footsteps  by  becoming  editor  of  the  Lewlsburg  Saturday  News, 
as  did  the  late  Congressman  at  the  beginning  of  his  career. 

He  was  a  scholar,  a  man  of  wide  knowledge,  and  had  an 
unusual  command  of  the  English  language.  We  weie  espe- 
cially fortunate  In  having  the  benefit  of  his  experience  and 
seasoned  Judgment  In  our  National  House  of  Representatives 
during  the  past  several  years — a  period  ot  r*^**99  and  uncer- 
tainty—and  I  know  that  he  will  be  sorely  missed  In  the  future. 

While  we  shall  mourn  his  loss  from  our  midst,  our  loss  wUl 
be  his  gain.  For  he  has  gone  to  that  Congress  of  «^int% 
where  toil  and  strife  are  no  more  and  where  aU  is  peaotw 
happiness,  and  rest. 


In  Memoriam 


EXTENSION  OF  REliARKS 
HON.  ARTHUR  D.  HEALEY 

OP  MASSACHUSBTrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE8 
Tuesday,  May  25, 1937 


BMBOLWIUMS  OF  TUX  COUMrTTWE  QW  TH>  JUPICIABT 
THB  HOUSE  OP  BXPaBSBfTAtlVaB 


Mr.  HBAIJSY.  Mr.  G^^eaker.  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Raoots.  I  Include  the  f  oDowlng  resolutions 
adopted  tv  the  Judidaiy  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representetives: 


TlM  Ooouaittea  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Booaa  of 
ttvea  hereby  raoorda  ita  great  loaa  and  deep  aorxow  In  the  death  ef 
ita  eateamad  faUow  member.  WAissir  J.  Dowar.  of  Oblo,  who  died 
on  July  7.  1986. 

Waaanr  J.  Duriai   entered  the  HOoaa  of  Trtipnwntatt 
Ifarch  4.  19S9.  and  aarved  aa  a  member  of  tba  OOaamtttee 
Judidary  sinoe  Mardi  14.  1938. 

Aa  a  member  of  thla  oommmae.  Ur.  Duwsr  vanda 
and  valuable  aervloa  to  Oongreea  and  to  tba  Hatioa.  In  an  out- 
atanrtlng  degree  he  combined  aAolarly  and  JndUtfal  »*^t«i»w»t^ 
with  aound  praeUeal  common  aenae.  Be  aobjected  aU 
and  amendmenta  coming  before  the  oommittaa  to 
Judicial  aortitlny  and  atody.  Hla  oonvletlona  onoa  ff  rTMMt  ha 
acted  with  a  comageuui  Independence  of  ****^itfl*%  and  judgmeat 
wliich  oontrlbated  aubataatlaUy  to  the  ddlberatloiM  and  ooneta- 
alona  of  the  committee.  Sincere,  honeet,  tqvight.  learned,  and 
capable,  he  waa  beloved  t^  aU  on  the  committee  for  bia  ganatl 
good  will  toward  all.  Tlie  warmth  of  hla  nature,  the  benlgnancy 
of  his  character,  and  the  generoalty  of  hla  fMendahlp  endeared  bJm 
to  all  who  had  the  fortune  to  know  him  and  claim  him  for  a  Mead. 
Ba  eared  during  a  period  of  intenae  natUmal  atreaa  and  eaaar- 
gency,  and  hla  lovable  qualltiea  were  a  comfort  and  «nT*T»tlqn  to 
ua  alL  Tlie  death  of  Wmmxoi  J.  ZXTvrrr  has  loat  to  ua  not  alona 
a  capable  legislator  and  devoted  national  aervant  but  a  warB^ 
loyal,  and  generooa  friend.  IndivlduaUy  and  ooUeetfvdy  wa  de- 
plore bia  death  aa  a  loaa  to  the  publie  aarvice  of  the  Hatlon.  Be  it 
therefure 

Retolved,  That  the  membera  of  the  Oommittee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  Honae  of  Bepreaentativea  do  hereby  eipreaa  tbelr  p»iaf«^<nd 
aorrow  and  aanae  of  deep  perarmal  loaa  in  the  death  of  their  former 
colleague,  WABoar  J.  Dumcr,  and  direct  that  tbia  reaolutam  ba 
qiread  uixm  the  minutea  of  this  committee  and  a  copy  ba  ami 
to  the  members  of  the  family  of  tae  ' 


Clerk.  Commtttee  on  tba  Jadielsry. 
of  -  - 


JMZ 
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cC  New  JetMjp,  fttVywwl  coUeagiM  of  ttw 
OonunlttM  on  the  Judtdary,  a  fMtHful  representative  of  his  people, 
in  able  lavjer.  aait  •  oumshswis  man.  died  In  serrlce  May  S6, 1996. 
BsfvaBHitetfeta  Kaauia  bad  a  dtatmruMbed  career.  He  served 
In  thf»  Ifmiaa  oC  Bapsea^Ktatlvaa  IS  years.  B^on  his  electlan  to 
the  HipiMe  he  had  been  mayor  of  WestOdd.  N.  J.,  and  a  member 
ef  the  Rew^  Jersey  LesMBture.  At  the  thne  of  bis  death  he  was 
ttM  mikteg  mtnacl^  —wber  cC  tike  Coauntttee  on  the  Judldaiy. 
.     CWBtsooB.  modarti  sad  ftlMwyy.  be  was  loyal  to  the  highest 

tgadttlons  erf  bis  mminlttfe      WilUngly  be  sss nl  the  heavy 

ilwiiHtTiinflee  of  bis  membership  and  aealoutfy  discharged  every 
ttaiy  ssBlgxMd  bbn.    Bs  meinery  will  ever  bo  eberisbed  In  the 

JtosolMd^lbat  tbe  Qaoayttee  on  the  Jtadldery  roceed  oar  deep 
gdef  at  tte  pasrtng  q<  onr  ooUeagua,  Hon.  BAHnos^g  Pnacnw;  and 

to  the  bereaved  family. 

Klkokb  W] 
Clsrfe.  CbsuBittBe  <m  tfte  JUdMarw, 


L 


';  ot  KanttMdcy. 
caned  to  his  last 

feMbftf  to 
has  lost  a  biyat  sad 

bad 

COCHt^, 

istzlBtof 

in  the 

1  d  bis  death  bad  been  renotnlnated  for  a 

at  Hb0  Cbuuultieeon  the  JtaMclary 

i^tbbcd.    and   aevufty-lonrth 

ability  and  knoerledv  o(  tbo  fanr  commanded  oar  respect;  his 
of  sptitt  endeared  him  to  all:  Wherefote  be  It 
That  the  OaBSilMa*  an  the  Jadldary  record  our  deep 
at  the  passing  of  oar  coDeegue,  Hon.  WnxzAX  Voaxs  OsaooKT; 


be  qaead  at  large  on  the 
mtnntee  of  the  oommtttee,  and  a  oooy  thereof  be  transmitted  to 
tbo  bereaved  funlly. 

w^^^wsa^Vf 
on  tbo  Jsdictery, 
'  <^  Mtrrmmtativii.  Vntted  States. 

ttaelndlGlaiy  ef  the  House 
record  our  great  loas  snd  deq>  sorrow  in 
of  our  f cDow  mwmbwr  snd  wtuuund  colleague,  Amorxw 
MOVTssuK  of  Vtagtatek  who  died  on  Janiuuy  34,  1937. 
m  iirwssH  If  nana,  who  bad  been  one  of  Tnigtela's  oi^ 
_  Onewnors,  witstsd  the  Houee  of  Btpeeeeutstlvea  on  the 
#tta  of  March  IVU,  weU-nl^  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  had 
a  msmber  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judldary  since  1921. 
of  our  eoaBBBlMeo  Mr.  MosnacDs  Bendered  a  vnique 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Natkm.    To 


that  came  before  the  oonmilttee  he  gave  careful  and 
■Qgbt.  an*  bis  sptaion  was  always  valnsd  by  hto  frt- 


not  only  because  of  his  erudition  and  fc— «■«■—  bat 


bis  motive  was  the  high  and  wTt«»ie«ti  goe  of  serving 
and  bis  MbtiaB.    Bto  waa  ever  the  scholar,  calm  and  col- 
li ftaaftiMss  was  eiriy  eqoaled  by  his  vrfflfngness  to  bearfeen 
qf  e<her%  even  the«i»  h»  iMssgniiiL    Our  departed 
no*  only  an  able  dMiater  but  always  the  coarteoos 


tts  work,  bat  tar  beyond  the 


eeOeagueli  help  In 

of  a  valasd  eoBoboniter  ii  tte  loss 

ef  tboeemmlttee  bad 

brings  to  us  the  lasttiq; 

'  at  a  vQlea  that  Is  still": 


Jodlelavy 

profound 

ki  tfie  death  of  their  former 

and  tbata  oopy  of  thte  leao- 

of  thli  ramwitiiii,  and  »  eeny 

fkmtlyoftbe 


^aer*.  Oomsitttee  ois  tJU 

<^  AqweamDittpee.  UMtad  Slates. 


The  Late  John  T.  Buckbee 


JEOT^^ON  OF  REBiARKS 
HON.  LESLIE  C.  ABENDS 

OP  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEMTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  25. 1937 

♦JS?"*  ^*'"^  /***•  *»•■*«•.  tn  this  life  we  come  In  con- 
t«et  wtOi  9Si  ktnds  of  meo.    It  irotdd  be  a  queer  world  if 


aB  were  of  the  same  tanpemnent.  the  some  type,  nod  ef 
the  same  mind.  8o  it  seems  that  each  man  must  conduct 
his  life  <m  an  Individual  plan.  Scxne  pursue  one  course 
and  others  pursue  another,  some  are  more  energetic  than 
others,  some  prefer  a  business  career  while  others  prefer 
public  service. 

Today  we  honor  the  memory  ot  one  who  proved  himself 
capable  of  not  cHily  creating  for  himself  a  successful  busi- 
ness career  but  also  served  his  country  ably  and  well  as  a 
Mftnhpr  of  Congress  from  the  Twelfth  CongressiMial  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois  for  a  period  of  10  years.  Ccmgressman  Jomr 
T.  BucsBBB  was  not  only  an  able  legislator,  but  was  a  horti- 
culturalist  of  no  mean  ability,  having  studied  in  Austria, 
France.  Hollanrl.  Denmark,  Sweden.  Bdgimn,  Italy,  and 
Great  Britain.  Who  amongst  us  being  a  close  student  of 
the  magnificent  works  of  Mother  Nature  can  help  but 
absorb  some  of  the  beauty  she  teaches  and  who  can  entirely 
sopfo^ss  acKne  of  the  traits  of  character  that  are  bound  to 
be  to.  evidence  by  reascm  of  such  study? 

"Wh^  I  only  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Congressman 
BccKsnc  for  a  short  space  of  time,  and  only  served  with  him 
during  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  nevertheless  I  admired 
him  and  respected  his  Judgment.  He  served  his  country  to 
the  very  end,  and  even  though  his  body  was  wracked  with 
pain  he  refused  to  retire  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labors. 

The  State  of  Illinois  has  indeed  lost  one  of  its  valued 
native  sons  whose  memory  wHI  not  soon  be  forgotten. 


Lynehing  Must  Stop 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  SCHULTE 

OF  IHDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  ZS,  1937 

B4r.  SCHDiaK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  view  of  the  recent  pas- 
sage and  submission  to  the  Senate  by  this  body  of  House 
bill  1507,  an  act  to  aaaure  to  persons  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  every  State  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and  to 
punish  the  crime  of  lynching,  the  hopes  of  hberal-minded 
citizens  have  taken  new  life  at  the  prospect  of  wiping  the 
foul  scourge  of  lynching  out  of  our  land. 

For  more  than  40  years  the  national  campaign  has  been 
waged  to  eradicate  lynching  bees,  which,  now  that  slavery 
has  ceased  to  be,  bids  fair  to  become  our  '♦peculiar  institu- 
tion." Efforts  to  pass  a  Federal  anttiynch  law  began  in 
December  l«9l,  when,  following  the  wholesale  lynching  of 
11  aliens.  President  Harrison  recommended  that  the  Con- 
gress enact  legislation  to  protect  aliens  from  mob  violence. 
Senator  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  ckew  up  and  i^esaited  such  a 
bilL  It  was  the  subject  of  a  long  and  bitter  debate,  which 
waa  continued  to  such  lengths  that  oblivion  claimed  it  after 
interest  died.  Similar  bills  were  Introduced  in  the  Senata 
hi  1803.  1890,  and  1008,  and  in  the  House  in  1900  1002 
1903.  1905,  and  1907.  Finally  in  1908  the  State  Depart-' 
mcnt.  after  another  outbreak  of  lynchings,  the  vlctina  of 
which  wore  aliens,  sponsored  a  hiU  for  the  protection  of 
individuals  against  mob  violence.  This  was  the  result  of' 
the  serious  diplomatic  repercussions  as  the  result  of  the 
lynching  of  aliens  and  the  consequent  demands  for  In- 
demnities l«r  foreign  governments  whose  suhiects  were  vic- 
tims of  these  outrages.  An  antilynchlng  law  was  then 
drawn  up  and  presented  in  the  House,  where  the  usual  ob- 
jections were  raised,  but,  notwithstanding,  it  passed  the 
House,  but  only  with  the  deciding  vote  of  the  Speaker 
The  bill  was  then  referred  to  the  Senate,  where  it  quietly 
expired  in  committee. 

In  later  Congresses  in  1909. 1915, 1917.  1919.  and  1920  like 
bins  were  Introduced.  aU  meeting  the  fate  of  their  predeces- 
sors, through  either  failure  of  enactment  in  the  body  of  their 
origin  or  dying  in  committee  of  the  other.    The  Dyer  Act  of ' 
im.  which  also  included  the  alien  clause  as  originaUy  rec-' 
ommended  by  President  Harrison  30  years  before,  likewise 
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went  down  under  an  avahmche  of  objectioii  coming,  as  usual, 
principally  from  the  Southern  States.  The  traditional  feel- 
ing has  been  In  the  South  that  antilynch  legislation  was 
directed  solely  at  that  section  of  the  country,  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  most  antiljmch  laws  made  provision  for  the 
similar  protection  of  aliens. 

In  1933  a  series  of  lynchings  in  the  States  of  California. 
Maryland.  Missouri,  and  Tennessee  brought  again  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  Nation  the  inability  of  a  State  to  offer  ade- 
quate protection  against  mob  violence.  The  late  Governor 
Rolph,  in  condoning  the  San  Jose  mob,  drew  the  public  cen- 
sure of  President  Roosevelt  for  condoning  "disrespect  for 
law."  Under  the  consequent  wave  of  aroused  public  opinion 
it  was  only  natural  th&t  demands  should  be  made  upon  the 
National  Congress  for  legislation  to  put  an  end  to  such  fla- 
grant disregard  of  a  citizen's  guarantee  by  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution to  protection  against  violations  of  his  rtg^t  to  Bfe 
and  liberty  without  due  process  of  law. 

President  Roosevelt,  in  addressing  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  of  America,  in  December  1933,  gave  words 
to  this  demand  when  he  said: 

This  new  generation,  for  rxsmpie.  Is  not  content  with  preschlags 
against  that  Tile  tram  of  collective  murder — lynch  law— which  has 
broken  out  In  our  midst  anew.  We  know  that  it  Is  murder,  and 
a  tteUberate  and  definite  disobedtaDce  of  the  oommandmsnt.  "Thou 
Shalt  not  kilL"  We  do  not  excuse  tbose  la  high  plaoes  or  In  low 
who  condone  lynch  law. 

FoUowlng  the  President's  address  literally  scores  of  anti- 
lynchlng bills  were  presented  to  the  Congress.  It  has 
hitherto  been  the  fate  of  aU  such  bills  to  be  filibustered 
out  of  existence.  What  arguments  have  been  or  can  be 
presented  against  proposals  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  punish  the  heinous  crime  of  lynching?  It  has  been 
contended  that  these  bills  vi<date  the  rights  of  the  States; 
that  the  power  of  Congress  to  fine  a  county  within  a  State 
was  tantamount  to  destroying  the  independent  existence  of 
the  States;  that  the  interference  of  the  Federal  Government 
would  result  In  laxity  cfn  the  part  of  State  officers;  and  that 
lynching  is  on  the  decrease  and  can  be  effectively  controlled 
by  the  States  withouti  the  need  for  Federal  prompting  or 
interference.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  not  difficult  for  anyone  who  appreciates 
the  vast  extent  of  our  Nation  and  the  sovereignty  of  the 
States  as  the  soundest  I^Mtsis  of  democratic  government  to  re- 
spect the  idiilosophy  ui^derlying  these  arguments.  Certainly 
no  rational  person  can  take  Issue  on  pure  principle  with  the 
distinguished  senior  Seiiator  from  Idaho  who  declared: 

The  dass  of  crimes  tQ  which  lynchings  belong  can  only  be 
prevented  by  education  of  the  people,  by  building  up  public 
opinion  against  It,  and  by  bringing  the  people  to  realize  that  It 
is  to  their  detriment  and  to  their  everlasting  ■hmftyi  to  have  such 
crimes  committed  in  Uielr  reflective  oommunitles. 

Surely  every  State  should  have  the  kind  of  local  govern- 
ment which  Its  people  want.  But  when  such  a  government, 
whether  through  indifference  or  deliberate  plan  permits  the 
most  sacred  right  of  American  citizens  to  be  outraged.  It  is 
high  time  for  the  American  people  in  theh*  national  will  and 
their  national  strength  to  step  In  and  call  a  halt.  Under  the 
Federal  Constitution  it  is  the  most  sacred  duty  of  the  Na- 
tk»al  Government  to  provide  all  its  citisens  with  protection 
against  loss  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law.  The  passage  of  House  Resohition  1607  with  its  con- 
sequent penalties  on  State  Jurisdiction  and  State  officers 
wherein  these  atrocities  occur  would  result  in  a  more  diligent 
effort  on  the  part  of  State  officers  charged  with  the  pro- 
tection of  prisoners.  In  addition  to  the  moral  motive,  whidi 
unfortunately  is  too  often  hiadequate  in  itself,  taxpayers 
would  have  the  immediate  financial  incentive  to  see  to  it 
that  their  officers  not  (mly  obey  but  abo  enforce  the  laws. 
Far  from  being  on  the  wane,  the  lynching  evfl  shows  no 
signs  of  abatement;  and.  In  fact,  a  new  lynching  season 
seems  to  have  Just  recently  begun.  If  the  doctrine  of 
State  rli^ts  needs  for  its  continuance  the  wanton  and 
bestial  sacrifice  of  a  single  Innocent  human  Ufe,  It  seems  to 
me,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  utmost  deference  to  tbe  «»twi«mt 
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CQoistttuUoQal  lawyers  of  ths  opposition  that  CheK  to  some- 
tUng  radically  wrong  with  the  doctrine  of  State  rights. 

T*e  problem,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  really  a  simple  one  of  giving 
leglslattve  fonn  to  carry  out  the  goanrnteei  «f  tbe  four- 
teenth amendment  to  the  Coutitatkm.  Any  axvument 
based  on  secttonal  or  other  grounds  cannot  reftite  ttie  propo- 
sition that  lynching  does  deprive  a  ettiaen  of  his  right  to  big 
life  without  a  fair  and  proper  trial. 

It  is  not  conceivable  to  me  that  tn  this,  tte  most  en- 
lightened period  of  Amffrican  Ooveinmeut.  this  horrible 
practice  whl<ii  since  1882  has  claimed  over  S^MO  victima 
white  and  colored,  both  men  and  women,  and  which  In  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  country  causes  many  to  live  a  constantly 
haaardous  mristence.  shall  be  condoned. 

yb[.  Speaker,  when  the  history  of  this  administration  to 
j^ttt^  with  an  its  record  of  Uberal  social  legislation.  I  hope 
that  this  law  which  Is  so  piahdy  designed  for  the  proteotton 
of  manti  most  fundamental  right,  that  right  which  guaran- 
tees the  protection  of  his  Federal  Goveniment  i«amst  vio- 
lation of  his  right,  whin  accused  of  crime  to  a  fair  and  hn- 
parttal  trial,  shall  after  abnost  half  a  century  of  failure 
take  its  place  with  those  other  humanitarian  acts  that  ai« 
now  on  the  statute  books. 

In  his  poon.  The  I^fndilng  Bee.  William  Bleiy  Leonard 
describes  the  horrible  details  of  a  lynddng  orgy.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  day  will  soon  come  when  the  bitter  irony  of 
his  conclusion  wm  become  a  portrait  of  the  real  fact: 

Tou  cringe  and  shrink? 

It  makes  your  own  eyes  in  tfaetr  soctets  aebet 

O  squeamish  listener,  but  think 

It's  all  a  midnight  dream,  and  bo  one  As 


^  la  the  morning  with  the  boboUak, 
Well  see  togetlier,  you  and  I, 
The  flowers,  the  fields,  tbe  sun.  tbe  sky, 
And  the  masnolia  blossoms,  white  and'plnk. 


Adequate  Federal  Relief  Appropriation :  A  Neceasity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

<3ir  NEW  JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  25.  19i7 


On  the  joint  reaohztlon  (R.  J.  Bee.  861)  makti« 

rdlcf  purposes 


anvoprlattoDs  fdP 


Ifr.  WOLVERTON.  liCr.  Speaker,  my  attitude  With  respeet 
to  relief  for  the  unemployed  is  well  kuown.  Ttane  and  agafai 
by  speech  and  vote  I  have  expressed  my  belief  in  the  neces- 
sity and  propriety  of  the  Federal  Oovenunent  giving  as- 
sistance to  alleviate  the  distress  taiddsnt  to  mMmptoyment. 

The  problem  of  relief  under  existing  ocnfedltloos  Is  neeeasarily 
one  that  calls  for  Federal  action.  States  and  municipehties 
are  unaUe  to  carry  the  cost  of  relief  beeaiMe  of  the  inability 
of  local  taxpayers  to  assume  the  burden.  Abeadr  rapidly 
mounting  tax  rates  have  brought  about  a  eonditiafi  that  It 
alarming.  Bbdden  of  real  estote.  upon  whom  fab  the 
burden  of  raising  k)cal  funds,  fhKl  it  diffleult  to  icsposKL  We 
are  an  oonsdons  of  the  vast  number  of  properties  heb^  taken 
over  by  k)eal  tax  authorities  because  the  ownen  are  unable 
to  make  payment  of  the  taxes  asKssed  against  the  propeitlee. 

Bach  year  since  the  Federal  Government  assumed  the 
major  part  of  the  responsibility  of  providing  i^ief  there  has 
be«i  hope  expressed  and  promises  made  by  tbe  President  and 
the  other  officials  who  administer  Federal  rdtef .  that  the  suc- 
ceeding year  would  find  conditions  so  greatly  Improved  tbat 
it  would  be  poasible  to  make  material  reduction  hi  the 
amount  necessary  to  be  appropriated  by  the  Fed&al  Govern- 
ment. In  each  instance  the  prophecies  have  faBed  to  mate- 
rtfthae.  Instead  the  amount  has  steadily  Increased  mitH  the 
total  appioialatlons  already  made  have  now  zeached  the 
staggering  total  of  $8,080,000,000. 
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Tbe  proUcm  is  again  knocking  at  the  door  of  Oongieas  for 
aotukkm.  At  fhto  ttma^  under  a  plea  fttr  icdnoed  govan- 
BiHital  c^pendtturaBk  an  effort  is  being  made  to  curtail  tlw 
awrutaiatione  for  reUef.  NotUng  in  the  f onn  of  reliable 
■tattrtica  has  been  wibmlttfirt  to  indicate  that  the  need  is  any 
lew  or  that  the  local  mnniclpalitles  are  any  more  able  to 
aasiDne  the  burden.  It  is  nothing  more  or  leas  than  a  dtiib- 
erate  attempt  to  save  Federal  fnnds  at  tbe  eacpense  of  tte 
needy  or  to  place  the  load  on  local  taipajreis.  Isobmitthat 
this  does  not  indicate  any  real,  grnnine.  or  honest  eoooomy 
upon  tbe  part  of  Federal  anthorlties.  It  is  in  effect  a  mere 
transference  of  the  bnrdeni  to  othens.  and  those  to  whom  it 
is  transf  eimd  are  less  aUe  to  bear  the  barden.  The  net  re- 
Stat  win  be  less  asHtstance  to  those  in  need  or  an  increased 
burden  upon  State  and  local  governments. 

No  one  wHl  dispute  the  necessity  and  destrabOlty  of  pro- 
Hdlng  fonnnmy  in  governmental  expenses,  but  real  economy 
is  based  upon  the  eliminatlwi  of  unnecessary  expenditures. 
But  that  which  is  now  contemplated  by  some  is  not  that  type 
of  economy.  It  is  only  fmnnmj  in  name— it  is  neitlier  real 
nor  genuine.  If  this  latter  type  of  economy  is  desired,  it 
can  be  easily  attained  by  cutting  down,  or  better  yet.  dim- 
Inating  altogether  the  expentfve.  inrttldwit  poMticaBy  con- 
trolled and  managed  rdief  administration.  The  statemmt 
has  bsen  repeated  many  times  that  only  61  cents  out<xf  each 
doDar  appropriated  by  Cangress  for  relief  actually  goes  to 
the  use  of  those  in  need.  Tbe  balance,  with  tbe  exception  of 
a  anall  amount  for  supplies  or  material,  goes  to  the  use  of  a 
vast  army  of  political  workers,  not  on  relief,  who  have  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  administration  of  rcBef  funds.  These 
individuals  in  many  instances  receive  large  salaries  far  be- 
yond wliat  the  duties  of  the  particular  oCBce  would  entitle 
them  to  receive  or  their  abittty  could  elsewhere  demand. 
With  few.  if  any.  exceptions  the  positions  they  occupy  and 
the  duties  they  perform  could  as  w^  be  done  bf  those  on 
relief,  and  in  most  cases  even  better.  It  is  this  kind  of  waste 
of  Federal  funds  appropriated  for  the  relief  of  the  needy  that 
should  be  stopped  before  curtailing  the  amounts  paid  to 
those  actually  in  need,  or  idadng  the  burden  on  sorely 
pressed  local  taxpayers. 

Nor  should  those  seeing  reduction  of  Federal  expenses 
overlook  tbe  fact  that  approximately  300.000  new  employees 
have  been  added  to  the  Federal  pay  roO  since  March  1, 1933. 
in  most  cases  without  any  pretoise  of  a  dvil-serviGe  exami- 
nation as  to  fitness  or  <iualiflcatlons  and  solely  upon  the 
basis  of  political  tnflumce  and  activity.  Like  an  invading 
army  they  have  taken  possession  and  Vbey  remain  untouched 
while  the  needy,  now  on  relief  roDs.  are  either  denied  ade- 
quate assistanoe  or  aie  tnraad  over  to  k>cal  taxpayers 
already  heavily  oppressed  by  tax  burdens. 

The  Republicans  in  Omgrcss  have  recognised  the  injustice 
that  is  behig  done.  While  anxfoos  to  economise  in  every  re»- 
sonabla  way  they  are  not  witting  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of 
the  needy  unemployed  and  leave  untoonhert  tbe  poUtlcal 
werkcrsft  not  on  rdief .  wte  are  enjoying  such  a  large  portion 
of  the  moneys  agprapriated  for  reUef .  Therefore,  to  pro- 
vide a  moee  efldent  administratton  of  relief  funds  and  to 
iBBore  the  payment  of  a  larger  part  of  the  relief  doOar  to 
thaw  la  need  tbe  Repuhhrnns  base  offered  as  a  substitute 
for  the  prewnt  pnlitlcsJly  controBed  administration  of  relief 
funds  *jlan  that  would  plaee  the  9Btem  upwi  a  nonpartisan 
bans  and  torn  over  to  the  several  Statw  Federal  granto  for 
reUef  to  be  utiliaed  by  each  State  tn  such  manner  as  it  eon- 
sldcss  belt  suited  to  tbe  needs  of  its  people.  The  adoption 
of  this  plan  would  not  only  save  tbe  ratlef  funds  tor  tbe 
uw  of  tbow  eAiom  Ouugxew  <»*— »*1M  tp  provide,  but  it  would 
remove  any  posritaUity  of  the  relkf  cost  being  placed  upon 


Benjamin  K.  Focht 


The  merit  of  this  plan  should  appeal  to  those  who  think 
^  in  terms  of  honest  economy  and  yet  do  not  wish  to  accomplish 
it  at  the  expense  of  those  in  need,  lly  support  shall  be  given 
to  providing  adequate  Federal  relief  funds  and  with  the  hope 
that  the  plan  I  have  advocated  for  administratiaai  of  tbe 
same  from  tbe  standpoint  of  tbow  In  need  shall  be  made  a 
partof  it. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

V  or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  GOLDEN 

OF  CAUFOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  25.  1937 

Mr.  GOLDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Member  of  the  Houw 
of  Representatives.  I  feel  keenly  the  loss  of  our  colleague, 
BnuAiox  K.  FocBT,  of  Pomsylvanla.  He  was  a  genial  and 
friendly  souL  He  always  greeted  one  with  a  word  of  cheer. 
I  met  and  chatted  with  him  the  day  before  his  death.  Be 
appeared  to  be  in  good  health  ami  was  in  fine  spirits,  and 
he  talked  to  me  about  proofreading  tn  a  country  newspaper 
office.  We  had  a  common  bond  and  talked  a  common  lan- 
guage because  of  a  mutual  experience. 

Mr.  FocHT  kindly  placed  me  on  the  mailing  list  of  his 
weekly  newspaper,  published  at  Sunbury.  Pa.  I  read  it 
with  much  ideasure.  I  enjoyed  his  splendid  frank  editoilals. 
Td  me  he  was  a  typical  country  newspaperman;  a  man  with 
a  broad  understuiding;  a  humanitarian  who  sympathised 
with  his  neighbors  and  his  constituents;  a  man  who  was 
well  balanced  in  his  Judgments  and  In  Us  opinions. 

I  frequently  addressed  him  as  "Ben  FtankUn."  To  me 
he  aiveared  to  resemble  Benjamin  Franklin  in  appearance. 
He  deeply  impressed  me  with  his  everyday  common  sense 
and  with  a  philosophy  much  Uke  that  of  *Toor  Richard." 
I  always  enjojred  his  remazto  on  tbe  floor  of  the  House,  be- 
cause they  were  always  of  a  constructive  character.  Not 
only  has  the  House  of  Representatives  lost  a  lovable  and  a 
valuable  Member  but  the  newspaper  world  has  lost  a  splen^ 
did  editor  of  a  passing  type.  Too  few  modem  newspaper- 
men give  thought  to  an  editorial  page  as  Mr.  Focbt  did. 
Tlie  Influence  of  a  newspaper  In  any  community  Is  meas- 
ured by  the  character  of  the  man  behind  the  editorial  pen. 
He  did  conscientious  and  valuable  newspaper  work.  He 
furnished  the  same  sort  of  service  to  his  constituents  as  a 
Member  of  Congress.  I  siiare  with  his  many  friends  the 
Ion  of  a  valuable  colleague  and  a  lovable  rjompHnjon. 


On  Earmarking  Fnnds  in  a  Relief  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  25,  1937 

Mr.  MDRDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had 
a  hard  struggle  with  this  relief  biU  today,  and  on  preceding 
days,  as  to  the  total  amount  to  be  autboriaed,  and  also  with 
regard  to  tbe  many  proposed  amendments  directing  bow 
the  money  shall  be  spent.  While  I  have  not  the  least  con^ 
ception  of  the  full  amount  needed.  I  feel  that  we  must,  as 
leader  Ratsdih  says,  depend  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  greatest  humanitarian  and  the  best-informed  man  fn 
the  Nation-^the  President.  Therefore,  I  favor  the  total 
amount  of  $1,600,000,000. 

I  am  also  in  favor  of  providing  at  least  $300,000,000  to 
keep  faith  with  hundreds  of  municipalities  and  school  dis- 
tricts in  carrying  to  comidetion  P.  W.  A.  projects  already 
begun.  I  should  have  been  willing  to  increase  the  bUlion  and 
half  total  to  $1,800,000,000  before  earmarking  the  three 
hundred  million  for  P.  W.  A.,  but  since  that  could  not  be 
done.  I  was  in  favor  of  earmarking  $300,000,000  for  P.  W.  A. 
out  of  the  $1,500,000,000  total  amount  of  the  bill. 

The  heartfelt  earnestness  of  many  of  the  Members  who 
begged  for  a  total  apsKtqiulatian  of  $2,200,000,000  np  to 
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four  bimons  impressed  me  greatly.  It  was  not  that  these 
Members  were  more  humane  and  synutathetic  with  tbe  poor 
among  us  than  the  rest  of  the  membership,  but  that  those 
most  insistently  demanding  the  larger  amrwinti^  w&re  from 
areas  where  there  Is  a  deeper  degree  of  sulTerkig,  such  as 
the  Dost  Bowl  or  certain  portions  of  our  country,  g^rh  as 
southern  California,  where  so  many  thnnsfl^n^y  of  homeless 
from  other  States  drift  with  the  hope  of  getting  employment. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  feeling— I  hope  I  am  not  Hririinj 
myself — ^that  conditions  are  actually  Improved  generally  in 
this  country.  I  believe  that  the  Representatives  frcxn  ^^Aff 
districts  where  ^e  suffering  is  stin  very  acute  have  an  eaug- 
gerated  picture  of  the  present  condition,  and  that  there  really 
is  no  such  OEtreme  demand  for  reOef  fimds  as  the  Congress- 
men from  areas  worst  stricken  reaDy  fed.  Such,  at  least,  are 
my  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  grand  total  of  this  bill.  And. 
although  we  have  provided  that  the  total  amount  must  be 
budgeted  over  12  months,  yet  If  we  found  at  the  CHpening  of 
the  next  session  that  we  had  underestimated  the  need  at  this 
time,  there  Is  a  remedy  within  the  power  of  Congress. 

While  the  leaders  vaged  the  House  not  to  destroy  "a  rdief 
measure"  by  fftrmarlrtng  the  total  amount  for  101  different 
objects,  even  so  to  my  mind  it  was  certainly  logical  to  ear- 
mark an  adequate  amount,  say  $300,000,000.  for  P.  W.  A. 
There  is  such  a  definite  connection  between  rriief  f\inds  and 
publlc-wtnic  funds  that  I  can  see  no  Inconsistency  in  that 
earmarking.  Certainly  I  cannot  agree  for  one  moment  with 
those  who  contend  that  earmarking  a  part  of  this  total  reUef 
fund  means  taking  bread  out  of  tbe  mouths  of  hungry  chfl- 
dren.  It  is  true  that  with  P.  W.  A.  funds  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  money  goes  for  materials  and  less  for  labor  than  with 
the  W.  P.  A.  funds. 

Granting  that,  we  must  remember  that  the  providing  of 
the  materials  also  caOs  for  labor  and  wages,  perhaps  in  a 
distant  r«rt  of  the  countr/  and  also  at  a  higher  rate  of  wages 
than  the  relief  funds  pay.  We  adbouM  further  remember  that 
with  P.  W.  A.  projects  we  have  lasting  pubUc  works,  well 
planned  and  wen  engineered. 

These  enduring  and  needed  public  Improvements  wffl  last 
Ion?  enough,  at  least,  to  show  our  children  why  the  burden 
of  debt  was  created  which  wffl  be  passed  on  to  them.  Again, 
wtaOe  it  is  an  act  of  mercy  and  of  duty  for  the  Oovemment 
to  keep  people  firom  starving,  it  is,  furthermore,  an  act  of 
Mercy,  duty,  and  statesmanlike  puMe  poUey  in  times  of  de- 
pr^don,  vrtien  many  laborers  are  thrown  out  of  private  em- 
l4oyment^  for  the  Govonment  to  embark  upon  a  wise  course 
of  needed  improvments,  thus  stimulating  business  and  em- 
plbymMit  unto  prosperity  stiaD  return. 

A  tdegram  today  from  W.  A.  SuBtvan,  president  of  the 
Arlaona  Municipal  League,  eaptessed  the  lesoimton  of  a  State 
meeting  at  Tucson  of  mayors  of  Arlaona  dties,  voiced  ap- 
PKOval  of  the  splendid  P.  W.  A.  program  in  my  State,  and 
urged  conflnnatlon  of  the  same  for  a  time.  I  migbt  say  that 
these  a&itafstrattve  ofldab  are  in  a  position  to  make  com- 
parisons of  values,  and  it  is  significant  that  they  esiiieased 
sudi  vpprtekMon  of  P.  W.  A.  Let  us  consider,  too.  that  with 
that  portion  of  the  relief  fund  spent  through  the  P.  W.  A. 
eacb  commnnity  diares  in  tbt  enterprise.  That  is  as  it 
should  be.  We  must  not  make  our  people  too  dependent 
won  the  Katicxial  Govermnent  for  tUs  vast  work  of  rdief . 


The  Toatb  of  Today  Is  tlie  America  of  Toohhtow 
EXTEI4SI0N  OF  RQiABKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ROBSION 

or  KBNTDCKr 

XK  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Mow  20, 1937 

Ox  thA  t>m  (H.  B.  SPSS)  maUng  i^proprlatlotuB  far  tbe  Intexiat 
DffNiiluuut.  Mkd  tor  otber  porpoaes 

Bfr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.    Mr.  l^Deaker,  (me  of  the 
most  Important  ttems  canled  in  (hia  bUL  is  the  appraiida^  1 


beginning 


tion  for  vocational  educatian  for  the  *>««*y 
July  1.M87. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  President  m  his  Bucket 
message  urged  that  Congress  appropriate  only  $3,000,000  for 
this  purpose.  Tlie  Apiiropriatlons  o^^raitti'ft  that  had  tbie 
bUl  under  conslderattan  reoommcnded  f7.341JtO.  Tlie 
amendment  under  ccmsideratlon  calls  for  $14,483,000.  X 
strongly  tevor  ttiis  amendment. 

In  aU  my  years  of  service  hi  the  Boom  and  Senate  I  bav# 
consirtmtly  favored  and  strongly  urged  tbe  IMmd  Govern- 
ment to  cooperate  with  tbe  States  in  vooatUmal  ediieattoa. 
The  Qeorge-Deen  Act  was  passed  to  tbe  Seventy-ftarth 
Congress  and  in  this  act  we  authorised  the  appropriation 
covered  hy  this  amendment  of  $14.4g34m.  I  doubt  if  any 
item  of  anpropriatlon  made  by  tbe  Seventy-fifth  Congress 
has  provoked  more  interest  than  tbto  Item.  Tteoi«h  the 
yearsthe  Federal  Oovemment,  the  States,  counties,  towns, 

and  dlstrieta  have  been  more  or  less  Ubcfal  in  provkBBg  edu- 
cational funds.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  primary  purpose^ 
was  to  make  doctors*  lawyers^  teaehers,  and  preachers  out 
of  everybody.  Training  was  directed  almost  scdely  to  the 
mind.  We  have  discovered  it  is  quite  as  important  to  have 
trained  men  and  women  In  agriculture  and  industry  as  It  is 
to  have  trained  Uwyers,  doctors,  teaebeta,  aikl  preachexa. 
We  have  neglected  to  train  the  minds  and  hands  of  those 
who  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  agriculture,  industry,  and 
home  economics. 

As  evidence  that  this  amoont  of  money  is  necessary  and 
can  be  and  wiU  be  judiciously  spent,  tbe  nwnber  ef  those 
enrolled  in  vocational  education  classes  in  trade,  industry, 
home  economics,  and  agricutture  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  3*.  1M6.  was  appctiximately  UM4NX).  The  number 
enrolled  at  the  end  of  tbe  fiscal  year  Jane  SO.  1930.  was 
approximately  1.400.000.  Nearly  400jOOO  of  theaa  were  being 
trained  in  agriculture,  approximately  MQijOOO  in  Nwne  eco- 
nomics, and  nearly  600.000  In  trade  and  Induatey. 

Miadi  has  been  said  favorable  to  the  C.  C.  a  cmps.    Ift. 
those  camps  the  qnota  is  apprasimatdy  SOOjOOO  boys  and 
young  men.    Tint  activity  has  cost  tbe  Fsdanl  Government 
on  an  average  about  $350,000g000  per  year  and  appreai^ 
mateiy  $uaoo  per  annum  for  eaxdi  enroUea. 

Here  we  have  more  than  four  times  as  many  young  men 
and  young  women  being  trained  tn  agrtenttae,  industry, 
and  home  economics,  and  we  are  asking  for  only  $14,483,000. 

After  tbe  pasiage  of  the  Geocge-Oeen  Aet  last  year  the 
country  was  ledT'to  believe  that  the  sum  awthnrlird  in  that 
aet  was  necesiary  to  meet  the  lequiiements  of  thto  lB«ior- 
tant  activity  ef  tbe  Government  and  tiaat  PiSMrces  wouU 
appropriate  approaimately  that  sum.  and  wttb  that  gcnenl 
impression  prevailing  throughout  the  country,  the  StatM, 
counties,  and  cities  developed  a  program,  erected  boUdlnn 
and  employed  teadiers.  If  we  should  iyiHMfB<y  tk  Wt 
sum,  it  wottki  disorganise  and  throw  into  eenftision  this 
spiendid  set-up  that  has  been  made  tbrougbout  tbe  Naiteo. 

Roughly  peaking,  this  sum  is  to  be  aUoeated  m  foilowa: 

$4, 010,000 

^•oo.ioe 

<oeo.ooo 

—-■ .-    1,000,000 


Voeatkaui.  •AamtUm  te _.._ 

Vbcatlanal  •daotlon  In  tnulas  sad  mduatn. 
VorafitoniT  edtieatlan  tn  teae&er  traming. 


We  are  gynding  more  than  $400,000,000  aanuaOy  for  sofl 
conservation.  Tbe  training  in  agricultuie  received  tv  the 
young  men  and  young  women  ef  these  sefaocds  wiU  krlng 
much  larger  returns  to  tbe  American  people  in  «wwiiiiniii»y 
agzicutture  and  protecting  tbe  soil  than  ai^  otbsr  like 
amount  of  monor  spent. 

The  Government  is  vending  milUons  of  doBHS  to  iBiKov* 
health  and  for  rural  dectriflcation.  The  training  that 
young  women  are  receiving  in  besae  ^— »*""fnt  will  iM-t*^ 
greater  returns  than  any  other  similar  — irnrrt  ef  w^orty 
being  spent  to  Improve  American  luanta;  and,  apdn,  the 
$4,000,000  spent  to  train  young  men  to  use  tbair  harnln.  as 
weB  as  their  minds,  in  impcoviog  ttaelr  siiiiwuislli^  on  tb» 
farm  and  home  wiU  bring  rich  retuna,  Tbe  mfUf^  ^ofc- 
lars  appnvxriated  for  tbe  fa'a««*«»y  «f  t^^tyff  j^i  vocational 
educatioB  is  of  flnrt  immrtinfo 
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to  te  gooA  fumen. 


flMal  ytar  then  wll!  be  ipent  by  tbe  Fsd- 

tar  imttonal  def oise  In  tbe  nelgbbarfaood 

It  Is  Importent  to  train  oar  peqide  to 

tf  it  maj  beceme  neoessarj.    It  to  qntte  m 

opinloa  to  teadi  our  younc  people  to  write. 

good  homemakns,  and  aidlled  In  hand!- 


ii 
fa 


$14.4tl4NW  Is  a  modest  fom  for  tbte  great  work.    No 

of  tbls  Boom  need  apoioglae  for  Us  Tote  In  bdialf 

mmdnwint    It  ti  not  a  makwiiift  or  a  stopgap.    It 

bnOdtaKta a nibshintlal,  totrlHgmt,  and  pennanent  way 

fWoitt.    It  Is  to  teach  our  young  people  to  tMe  their 

m  wen  as  tbdr  ndnds.    It  wffl  mean  more  and  better 

;  it  vffl  mean  more  and  better  fiom- 

and  better  band  craftsmen;  it  vill 

■df-fdianee;  and  2n  an  It  vffl  mean  a  bigger,  better. 

;  and  tberefdre  it  gives  me  mmraal  pleas- 

acUvdy  and  slnocr^  this  salutary  amend- 


tlis 
it 
to 


Sdief  Ezpcnditiirts 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DAVID  J.  LEWIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
raetdoy,  JToy  25, 1$S7 

Ifr.  IXWm  of  Iftryiand.  ICr.  Speaker,  perbaps  tbe  rdief 
eoOld  have  been  done  better.  It  was  being  done  for 
the  flrst  tima.  I  always  find  It  prafltaUe  to  look  over  the 
iiwIghlMifli  fenee  to  see  bow  be  does  it  when  I  have  any- 
thing new  to  dsi  AHhnngh  onr  rtilef  experience  has  been 
to  ns.  tlie.swftil  dniHsiluu  has  been  commnn  to  all 
inrtiwttlalised  nations,  tnelnding  the  great  triology 
d  states.  Oennany,  Qreat  Britain,  and  oar  own  country. 
TTnitir  hke  fenersl  conditloos  to  what  extent  have  these 
other  eoontrles  undertaken  to  shield  their  cttlaens  against 
tf ering  and  want? 


WeD,  ilr.  I  Had  that  Gtermaay  expends  a  wnth  larger 
aasaoBt:  that  tha  country  over  whieh  the  Ifaw  of  Oreat  Brit- 
ain waves  has  been  ipWHttng  a  mnoh  larger  amount  than 
we  en  this  tauBiane  and  Christian  object.  I  And  tlMt  during 
a  t-year  pertod  of  comparison,  m  terms  of  onr  population. 
BBgland  expended  $10315 JOOJOO;  Oermsny  expended  $1S.- 
9gtjMOjOOO,  9M  eoapared  with  an  expenditure  of  $6,M5,- 
SM;7»  ta  tha  united  states,  whldi  som  tndades  om  dty. 
comity.  State,  and  Vedsral  eontribatlons  for  tfaoR  great  pur- 
of  public  reHif.    The  flgurea  represent  money  pay- 

» to  the  unemplogred*  w«fc  projects  initiated,  to  employ 
.  psnlans  to  the  indigent  and  dependent  aged.  The 
paynwnts  In  Qreat  Britain  excoeded  ours  dmlng  the 
period  fey  04  percent*  aiille  thoee  of  Oermany  also  exceeded 
Tftdted  Slates  was  OUjOS  per  capita  of  our  populatlan;  in 
each  country  during  this  period,  the  annual  burden  In  the 
United  Stales  was  OlOJS  per  captte  of  our  popuktion;  in 
Bngfand,  laOJO:  and  In  Oemany.  04aJ9.  The  figures  cover 
tha  yeaia  l«n.  ltt«.  and  1035  ftr  the  TJhited  States  and 
Cheat  Brllaitt  and  the  yean  1183.  1983.  and  1034  for  Oer- 
asany.  ttit  teleit  flgores  avaflsble.  Ifoseever,  the  Uhlted 
aiates  has  the  value  of  the  praleet  work  done  as  a  partial 
Mt  9tiUrf^  MliWMllinrBa.  Ba^snd  has  no  such  set-oif. 
It  Ii  a  eeamon  saying  that  misery  loves  company,  and  an 
iny  for  oar  flnandai  oslserlesi  if  a  eompari- 
«r  eaq^SBdMns  tar  aodal  xeUef  porpoaes  Is  a  teat  of 

has  our  highest  bortai  been  so  high  as 
i  hi  tha  yesta  of  the  deptesriun.   Never- 

,  tt«0  ba MEWKd  that  an  expendttore ef  0OJ06JSO,775 
woSfOMBlOBI.  1984. 1|W  It  an  egregtous  sum  even 

BlsalaiiaflBi.XgxantyoiL  Ildiould 
hi  better  iftMi  by 


ance  systems.    Corporate  thrift  did  not  f afl  to  make  such 
provisian  for  Its  dependoit  Investors. 

MMXSm  AOTAMOC  PWJVUIOM' 

Sir,  I  hold  In  my  hand  a  statement  showing  tbe  dividends 
paid  In  the  XAilted  States  daring  4  years  of  the  depression. 
Altogether,  for  the  years  1030  to  1933,  Inclusive.  $21,214,- 
035,000  have  been  paid.  Of  this  sum.  $17,267,9204)00  have 
been  paid  by  those  companies  out  of  reserves  built  xtp  trcm 
the  profits  of  predepression  years.  Compare  this  seventeen 
unions  with  the  total  sums  paid  In  relief.  farinrfiT^  r.  p.  c 
and  Public  Works,  and  tbe  comparative  numbers  of  people 
Involved. 

Sir,  I  do  not  think  this  fact  dMndd  be  taken  as  a  matter  of 
reproach  to  tbe  employers  of  the  country.  The  practical 
drcumstanee  is  this,  that  boards  of  directors  had  control  of 
the  dividend  funds  at  their  source  and  were  able  to  establish 
a  system  of  enforced  thrift  for  ttieir  stocUudders.  They  did 
not  bA  the  stockholders.  Ttiey  simidy  set  the  funds  aside 
in  tbs  form  of  reserves. 

Now,  the  workers  were  In  no  position  to  cantral  such  funds 
at  their  source  and  say,  "So  much  shaU  be  set  aside  for  our 
day  of  tribulation — for  tbe  day  when  the  factory  whistles 
fan  to  bknr." 
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WOBU»  own   A  MAM  A  CHAHCS  TO   MAMM  A  XXTOn 

ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  hope  that  our  industrial  order,  like 
the  Industrial  orders  which  have  preceded  it.  wlU  act  on  its 
obUgadoQ  to  meet  the  primary  needs  of  the  hnm^ti  race 
which  it  has  rendered  dependent  upon  It  Previous  systems 
have  not  denied  such  a  duty.  Under  the  feudal  system  a 
place  was  found  for  the  humblest  villein.  Even  under  slavery 
the  owner  failed  not  in  his  obligation  to  feed  and  clothe  and 
doctor  the  slaves,  no  matter  what  might  happen  to  crops 
or  to  ma^ets.  So  long  as  Industry  does  not.  and  untn  it 
does,  a  less  efBdent  and  surely  less  satisfying  Qovemment 
assistance  system,  half  dole,  must  be  employed  to  meet  these 
elenmtal  needs.  Ttie  world  does  not  owe  a  man  a  Uving. 
I  grant  you,  but  it  does  owe  him  a  chance  to  rna^^  a  living; 
and  It  is  the  duty  of  our  industrial  order  to  so  administer  the 
emidoyment  asset  that  any  man  willing  and  competent  to 
work  may  secure  his  Just  share  oi  the  employment  available. 

^re.  str,  is  a  right,  the  equal  right  to  vrark;  a  right  as 
old  as  dvOlzatlon,  a  right  that  none  wlU  dispute.  Yet  this 
right  wHI  not  assure  a  single  woxter  against  a  breadless  to- 
morrow or  his  family  against  eviction.  What  a  parody  on 
the  lawmaker,  who  is  as  much  bound  to  provide  legal  pro- 
tection for  persons  as  for  prcq^erty.  idy  right  to  my  pnq>- 
erty.  Ah,  that  is  fuUy  protected— fran  the  cat  to  the  cow. 
from  the  cow  to  the  castle.  There  the  lawmaker  has  left 
no  gap  in  the  legal  sanctions  available  for  protection.  But 
for  the  worker's  right  to  work  we  have  provided  none. 

Sir,  I  speak  for  a  new  class,  the  men  and  w(Hnen  denied 
their  right  to  work  at  45.  I  christen  them  "America's  im- 
touchables."  The  "competitive  struggle",  the  employers  truly 
say,  compels  them  to  emidoy  only  those  of  it«t-ritnii^  ca- 
pacity. But  are  the  others  to  be  cuUs.  fit  only  for  tbe  dole, 
although  able  and  willing  to  work?  The  most  Important 
asset  society  possesses  today  Is  the  employment  asset.  Tbe 
empkiyer  may  naturaUy  assume  that  It  beloscs  whoUy  to 
him.  It  does  not  belong  to  him  wholly.  The  employment 
attribute  belongs  also  to  the  woxter,  who  must  have  It  to 
live.  The  lawmaker  has  a  duty  here.  It  Is  to  so  equaUse 
the  condittons  between  employers  in  competition  so  t.Mt  the 
lesser  efficient  as  weU  as  the  supereffldent  workers  can  be 
employed  withoot  involving  the  employer  in  a  competitive 
disadvantage.  The  emidoyer  is  surely  entitled  to  a  reason- 
able return.  But  our  industrial  system  must  also  give  recog- 
nition to  the  fact  that  it  is  under  an  obligation  to  provide 
totiy  whole  human  f amUy.  FeudaUsm  did.  Even  davery 
aoeepied  an  obligation  to  support  the  slave,  no  matter  what 
mltfit  happen  to  crops  or  markets. 


A  UOBT  Zar  TBI  OOiUi  _ 

®"WW  ^f^  M^.  Speaker,  go  to  the  coal  mtaie  for  light  on 
our  duties  as  lawmakers?  WeU,  sir,  it  seems  we  should  not 
go  there  in  vatn.  Harkpn,  my  coUeagues,  to  tha  f oUowIiw 
front  the  ooal  mines  of  BUnc^ 


to  CD 

■Mka  tn 


eoajuauwM 

Qxu^mm,  Uxu,  Maj  91.— Vblimtwlly  entoadsed  ^ 
tbe.gfth'g  tmrtmot,  approxlmataly  600  mtiMn  wttled 
VBdergroiixid  ezlstenee  today,  tnaoguimtlng  •  att-down 
the  Sapextor  Ooal  Oo.'s  no.  4  mlBe  at  waaaBTlDe. 

The  strike  wta  called  late  jesterday  to  •uppart 
Aaz»-tbe-vark  i^an  with  800  cnptoyeea  «f  tbe  eon 
iMt  WB^  by  the  dosing  of  aoottaer  ptt  forivpatta. 

flir,  even  from  the  bowels  of  ths  eartii  cornea  tha  cry  for 
equal  rights  with  its  torch  bearers  to  light  the  way  to  the 
uplands  of  social  justice. 

May  I  say  that  I  have  introduced,  itavt  in  19SS.  a  bin  to 
legalise  the  right  to  work  as  a  substitute  for  tbe  peoposed 
SO-hour-week  biU.  Tbe  bUl  H.  B.  4955  Includes  a  plan 
originally  proposed  by  Mr.  Swope.  president  of  the  Oeneral 
Electric  Co..  for  the  stabilization  ot  Industry.  The  indus- 
tries covered  indude  manufacturing,  mining,  transporta- 
tion, building  construction,  electrical  communication,  the 
distrnntioa  of  gas,  p*far>if^mit  and  the  printing  trades,  in- 
cluding about  19.000.000  employees. 

To  efTectuate  staWltwtion  of  Industry  and  some  other  ob- 
jectives now  included  in  the  Social  Secortty  Act,  Mr.  Swope 
proposed  national  trade  associations  for  each  tiMlustry,  each 
to  be  managed  by  a  board  of  nine  persons— three  empfcyers, 
three  employees,  and  three  representatives  of  the  pubUc 
Mr.  Swope^  proposal  was  approved  by  the  United  States 
CSiamber  of  Commerce.  The  trade  associations  eompiyiii^ 
with  the  act  are  exempted  from  the  Shaman  ^ntitmst  law 
if  they  do  not  fix  prices. 

But  how  about  the  jobless  men  "^  the  gate-?  They,  too, 
have  a  right  to  nve.  Tbe  world  does  not  owe  a  mai^  a 
Uving,  I  repeat,  but  just  as  eertsinly  as  it  rests  on  moral 
-  foundations  it  does  owe  a  man  a  chance  to  make  a  Uving. 
The  bffl  makes  provision  for  these  jobless.  The  worker  may 
apply  for  work  in  his  trade  to  the  workmen'^  accident  com- 
mission of  his  State,  and  If  it  Ifaids  him  competent  it  notifies 
the  trade  assoclati<m,  which  Is  then  iriaced  under  a  legal 
duty  to  give  him  his  share  of  the  work  available  or  pay  him 
the  wages  it  refuses  him  a  (dianoe  to  earn.  The  association 
may  refuse  employment  for  a  reascmaUe  period  if  the  wortser 
had  been  discharged  for  trade  misconduct. 

Tb  enforce  the  act  an  excise  tax  of  1  pei«ent  is  Impoaed 
OP  the  gross  income  of  corporations  onptoylng  it  or  moi« 
persons,  with  a  drawback  of  99  percent  to  those  complying 
with  the  act.  No  new  offices  are  created  by  the  bUL  Its 
administration  Is  entrusted  to  tbe  trade  nrrrlntimn  and 
the  existing  State  workmen's  accident  commissions,  with 
I4)peals  to  the  Federal  lYade  Commission. 

I^  industry  give  each  his  diare  of  tbe  work,  and  save  us 
also  from  an  nnpnrtlhg  and  Budget-breaking  dote. 


Fatnre  Air  Conqacsis 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  Mat  25. 1937 


BADZO  AnnR«B8  BT  BOV.  WILLIAM  GIBBS  lIcAOOO.  OP  OKLL- 
VOBNIA.  ON  MAT  34.  1BS7 


Mir.  MINTON.  Ux.  President,  on  Msy  24.  1837.  over  the 
Wstinnsl  Broadcasting  System,  the  junior  ft*»>fitAr  fkom  CaU- 
fomia  [Mr.  McAdoo]  delivered  a  very  able  address  on  fntar« 
air  conquests.  I  adc  unanimous  consoit  ttiat  it  may  be 
inserted  in  the  AppendU  of  the  Raooaa. 

Theare  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ovtaed  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rsoou.  as  fbHows: 

Tventy-nine  jtmim  ago  the  Wrlcht  lKt>tlMn  nuida  fhemaelTM 
Immortel  bj  their  flirt  air  XUgbt  at  Kittj  Ktwk,  H.  a    A»«*«^^n  I 


koM  tha  flna  . 

M  osaw  to  the  Btmculoaa  afrctan 
TlM  viQtSd  waa  »  loB« 
Btfteaaoa  a(  tha  WUght 
gaTe  tha  haanrtar-thaMitr  enKt  Ite 
foU  niaaaliit  «(  the  aalgbty 
unftfl  May  II.  vam.  lO  ywa  agow  wtan  a  taU.  rtt 
tha  wntu  by  dnpptog  oat  of  tha  aktaa  to  an 
after  aa  aaHwl^  flight 

AMaBtte  Ooaan.    Tha  peawaa  plaaa  ha  asafl.  firit  to 
partaon  with  tha  giant  aky  mSm  «f  ^^ 

•  youic  hato  whoea  Iroa  

la  hia  fraa  crart  acroaa  tha  BOataty  At 
tMltkna  (mr  thla  ■»*-*»  « 

Ifke  tha  WHgfat 

a  few 


had  the  vlatan  to  aee 
to  manktwd  oouM  he  imdMad  If 

hy 


I  eeBSramttaM  to  tha 
the  Mate  and  atttaM 


^ er  nvHiiaa  flftag  haw  «. 

acroBB  the  Padfle  Ocean,  the  Carribean  Sea,  the  wmten  vhM&teM 
the  iteree  ef  Oeninl  and  Booth  AmertaTaad  wlSe  bSd  pten! 
0v  enplane  eervtoe  aeroee  the  AttonUedra  bmt  Maitagfri^!!!^ 
I  J=r°Slf?  o^  ooottnent.  men  of  Uke  vMob  to  IMppe  have  «q. 
Uetod  effeeUTdy  for  the  erestloB  of  gieat  tnoiaeeBtta^tol  a^pua 
wWch  an  today  the  flnert  of  their  ^p^  tatbTm^M  •I'waia 
OChv  heroee  of  avtetlon  are  the  men  whoee  gaBtne  1mm  deretoped 
^.'^'y  •°j'  B>Tlcatlen  tnetramenta.  wi^Mrt  whhAnoSne 
2?7?  ^?S?*"5^  ."''•  A™<«g  tt»«tt  1  refer  to  Olcnn  Martin, 
w.  a.  Boelnc.  Donald  W.  Doi^m.  Vlnemt  ^>-«^«».  »nd^  — ««?. 


The  ootetandlng  «dtaraeterlatle  of  modem  etrlBaatlon  haa  been 
2S1JS2S2SS1*°T^  Ai^?*^'*  ^P^  ^  tnunportattonS 

!S?7..?^  "C!?-  ^^»  telegraph  led  erentqally  to  the  deveUipmSt 
of  the  telephone  on  a  worM-wMe  aeale.  to  the  nwllo,  with  tte^M. 
zS  ^°^^^  penetrate  the  immltaWe  ether  and  carry  the  hnmaa 
▼Otoe  to  the  remote  plaoee  of  the  earth.  The  iaatflBble  desire  for 
q>eed flaally  vodueed  tbe  axitcmobOe.  which hatmltdScaM  ma 
economic  and  eodal  life  of  the  world.    H»e  fmflroada^^^ 


becoming  merUmnd  until  ttey  trantformed  ItiiiniwyTt  »ir^fTi  In^ 
hintaig  acenelca  of  tranapartatton  by  impronng  their  eoatemenS 
Md  pTOTWing  greater  need.  Hov  inin  to^eet  the^et^ 
demand  for  speed  esoqit  by  development  of  air  tnnsportt  It  la 
theooly  medium  through  whieh^T^efetam^rMd  can  1w 

tton  are  gocged  with  paaeenger  automobUeei  motor  trueka.  and 

S^  E?T:  "S!,,!!!™^  **.  automobUe  ttaaMMrtottoTarelNK 
fleete^to  the  appalling  eanual  itat  of  deathe  aaj^eanaltlea.    Ilie 

atreete  In  our  dtles  and  »/wiitin«(f(^  higbways  thiougb^^jaehmii 

tun  to  the  unUmtted  air  m  the  eafea  '"^"'^ 

at  hlgheet  epeed  of  the  aillUenB  of  no 

dated  in  tbm  not  dlatant  future.   Zabeaatha 

aotwllaUinrttng  aome  tzagle  aneld«Bta,  the  recant  of  air  fllahta 

thla  Mfetlon  and  thim«faoat  tha  worfd  haa  dao«n  oooelMtirSr  thai 

far  the  nunbar  of  pawBi^ie  caxrlad  It  la  «ft  mfil  meSodaC 

traMpnrtatfcm  of  any  which  modeni  ISMnulty  hM  lot  itaTleert 

^^waktag  flrat  of  the  Intomatlonal  aaaacti  o(  avtotton.   tha 

Uhtted    Stataa    atands    flnt    In    «»~»«»S;:^    anaiMiMdkliiimiile 

With  Miami.  FtaL.  aa  Ito  baaa.  tha  ha  iMaraaii^  "  fr*—  *»^ 

amerioan  flag,  has  developed  a  marTelaairaySim^of  St^ 

pottatian,  reaching  Mnleoi  tha  Oentnl 

Oaaal  Zone,  waetem  and  aartera  South 

iDdlea.    Banently  It  haa  eatoaded  tta  Mni 

Ooean  ao  that  a  paaeenger  may  now  go  to  7 

eiaoe,  eta  Boaohidu  and  Manila,  to  Bom  I_ 

of  9fi00  mllaa.    I  made  this  trip  to  Boiw 

October.  18,000  mnes  over  water,  and  I  can  twttfy  p— T«'f^'T  to 

tta  praetloabaity  and  aafety.  '  "^^^ 

Ptom  Hong  Kong  one  may  coatlana  by  Brttlah 
acroaa  Indochina.  SUou  Indian  and  Vgypt  to  ^-"t^*^  Oaly  tha 
Atlantte  Unk  remalna  unfinldied.  Hm  Padflo  Ocean.  **^'^-g^ 
y*iT  ^hdtt  than  the  Atlantic,  pimcmla  Ur  man  fatonhla 
metootoiogical  coodltkms  for  flying  than  the  stormy  and  totmet- 
able  Atlantic:  but  already  thla  wUd  ocean  hctae  ti  about  to  be 
subdued.  Pan  Amerloan  Air  Unea  and  Bcltlah  hnparlal  Alrwasa 
have  entered  Into  a  Jotot  agreement  for  a  trana  Sflaiitlt)  aarvtoe. 
and  It  Is  cspectad  to  be  in  oparatoMi  wHhto  tha  asat  U  ^n'-in^. 
VThen  this  Is  done.  It  will  tie  easy  to  fly  tha  cnUra  auno  auiea 
anmad  the  globe,  and  within  aa  tecetdibly  *art  mmm  «tf  time 
The  wildest  Imagination  would  scarcely  hate  predicted  •^jt 
•  years  ago. 

It  la  tateieatlng  to  consider  aoma  ai  tha  dtfBealtlw  which  k« 
be  overcame  before  a  Horth  Atlantic  flight  can  be  "fHfitwitvn     l 
aniat  try  to  daaeribe  aome  of  thaw  to  '*^*r'»iirti^l  tsrma  ao  that 

mim   HU^   QIlCHBBwMlQ* 

Fteet,  we  OBUst  study  the  meteoroiagieal  oandMoeia  aanm  tha 
north  Aliantle.  Brety  atudant  knows  that  tha  ooU  waters  fkom  the 
Aretftc  ocmlag  down  to  the  Oulf  Stnam  caMS  deiwa  Km  and  rain 
and  toorm  oonditiona.  Tnaaa  am  the  graatsot  daMMs  to  air  aavl- 
gatlon.  Por  many  montha  the  reeearch  ataiEs  at  the  gnat  air  linte 
have  been  studying  the  meteorology  of  tha  north  and  central 
of  the  Atlantio  Oceea.    Bf  northam  route,  taking  off  froea 
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top  at  OBlj  IjMO  aiilw 
bntttls 


ocwttttoBs  to  pnettottl  nflthtny- 

jMan  e(  stiMly  of  wlMt  «•  can  tiM 

tbtat  ia,  tte  mob  about  ao^RN)  to  a5j000  fiot  (4  to 

M»  lofol,  li  pncMeollj  f 

St  ttaOM  ottttadM  li  oaly  ttboot  t 
tothmmpmniaak.  Wo  Hf  tn  an  ■tnwi*MH  of  «boat  U 
lack  at  aao  lovcL    Ik  can  bo  aaan,  tlMnCa 
It  win  bo  nil  woiiy  to  tnct aaw  tho  cahtn  iwiuio  artifldally  In 
to  nako  bvaan  mmportattai  Mte  and  eonCortablo.   m  tlM 


ttiiip  nxoat  bo  arttflBlall|r 


Again  tbo  uifBwii  onpplj  la  wy 

wtXkk  uftigou.    Hmm  tfUBeul- 

by  oanotraetbig  vbat  la  eallod 

^  a  oaMn  atNOf  onou^  to  wHh- 

In  tbe  air  frmmm  to  meet  huznan 

to  note  that  tbe  men  aet  «(  winwwtiic 

tliat  vlth  o  CHitaln  amooat  of  regulation 

to  tho  neoMmry  pfeoRoro  and 

at  tho  Mono  ttma.    Tho  next 

This  can  bo  rwrtUly 


nylng  at  an  altttoda  «f  tvonty  to  tw«kty-flvo  thouMnd  feet  w 
tag  and  bad  iwathiii.  eiaeiit  for  orraetmial  thunderiMada. 
BO  im  to  a  peak  and  can  be  eaatlj  aTCdded.  The  llgbtneM 
«f  tho  air  in  ttw  aubatimfeavhwo  cnaUea  the  ■tmecehaifed  englnea 
of  the  alrplano  to  anMl  It  along  at  a  gcoatly  mrwiaaert  ■peod-aoo 
to  SM  mllea  per  hour. 

Tho  neat  qpieetlon  that  arlaea  la  how  to  land  the  ahip  from  theee 
high  aitttudea  If  the  Imbdo  port  le  obeeored  by  fog.  Ktraordlnary 
•dvaneaa  haoa  been  aaade  In  hllnd-AjIng  Inatruments,  wtth  irhioh 
tteee  idktee  vfll  bo  equipped.  There  la  no  doubt  that  mf  e  blind 
Simg  vlU  be  an  a«wn|il1rtied  fact  before  theee  aubetratonhere 
ugh  MO  undertaken  ^ 

The  raMar^  buTBaua  of  the  tran^iortatlan  rtmmj^nf^  of  the  air 
***""'*"**" frig  rnnipanlee,  of  the  edHtttBta  and  meteorokigleta 
have  all  cnmhinert  to  adUove  tho  ^rpo  of  aircraft  I  have  pertlaUy 


The  Pan  Aa«leaa  Go.  haa 
Ing  flight  ffeom  Honolulu  to  How  ygeoland,    Thla  bold  advaaeo  Into 
the  aouth  Sma  and  tho  otperionoe  aoqulrod  thantrom  have  deter- 
Amenean  Oo.  to  eetaWleh  en  air  Una  tram  Honolulu 
Zealand,  thua  giving  a  dMrt  and  dboot  olr  route  from  8aa 
to  the  South  FboAb. 
So  a  maaikahly  abort  «aoe  of  time  «*T«"**ftMt  air  tmnHwrtatloa 
I  «S1  bo  pantlded  to  an  parte  of  tho  world.  brU^lng  aU  raeea  Into 
BdaUo  ooouannleatlon  and  laying  the  baals.  I  think, 
o  batter  approach  to  peaee  among  the  "*ttimt  than  any  alx^e 
laatnnMntaltty  or  method  yet  devleed  by  man. 
While  the  united  StaOaa  le  fOr  In  advance  of  an  tho  other  graot 
In  eaoBMrolai  avtetion.  It  la  far  behind  them  In  wMr>plane 


The  aMano  did  not  I 
1M4  to  maT  Tho  bMt 


In  battle  unM  the  grmt  World  War. 
In  that  war  had  a  flylzyi 
of  only  lis  mllie.  or  about  m  far  ae  from  Waehlncton. 
n.  CU  to  T^Miten.  H.  J.  Their  ipged  and  armamante  imooom- 
very  fOeblo.  We  now  have  bomWng  ptanee  with  a  radtw 
BMaHo  armamoBtB.  Theee  lateat  bomberd- 
Anny  can  fly  1.S00  aallea  and  back  Main 
withoat  a  atop  and  at  a  ipeefl,  under  normal  eondldmia.  of  about 
MO  mUae  par  hour.  Vtfteen  hundred  mllee  by  air  la  more  than 
half  tho  dlitawea  tram  Wuhlngton  to  flan  Itandeco.  U  we  trana- 
into  ■orapean  dtetencee.  urtn*  Parle  ao  a  contnr.  aam  of 

In  any  point  in  Hurape. 

tho  alxde  of  Cbreat 

a  ttoae  part  of  Iceland.    And  thla  le  not 

"■      wfllbe 


of  tho  day  la  the  race  la 
tte  In  Xurape.  Tho  great  natlona  there, 
by  mora  artmdal  llnee,  raaUae  that  over  tho 
land  tbe  alrplano  la  llkaly  to  prora  tto  moet  eflOetlve  and  do- 
oaapon  ta  the  next  war.  The  race  for  air  armament, 
la  prooeiidlm  with  great  mtenalty.  As  of  June  M. 
.  la  aimpoMd  to  have  hi  wmnnlartnn  94)00  mlUtary 
planm  Bwrta.  4^400:  Ibdy.  s.600:.PtRnce.  SjOOO;  and  Xi^land.  o^ 
Japan  haa2400.  United  Statee haa  S.000  naval  and  military  frianee. 
nie  beet  flgwee  aoallaHo  indieate  that  tho  umbv  of  alrplaMB 
MMtmotlon  by  each  of  theee  natlona  in  1917  la  as  foUowa: 
_^  1 JOO;  Oarmaay.  S.400;  Qraat  Britatn.  t.T0O:  PVanee.  2.800; 
Italy.  ajW^  Japan.  y»0t  the  united  States^  TOO.  or  1  JOO  tarn  than 

Of  eeauae.  them  flgaoa  am  eeflmatea,    Aoeurate  foreign  data  are 
M^svaOaUo. 

n  ts  not.  however,  tho  number  of  alipiaaee  which 
m»  air  alrength  of  a  nation.  It  la  tho  aOBleacy.  the 
fhe  ermamont  of  tho  craft  irtikh  delMinliim  n. 


ddn  have  oorabtned  to  make  such  rapid 
In  elreraft  oonstruetlan  that  idaaoa  ftoqpieatly  bo- 
I  within  a  ehort  time  after  thoy  have  been  ooounlo- 
aloaod.  It  ti  probably  true  that  a  large  part  of  tho  aircraft  of 
tho  united-  Statea  Army  and  HOvy  Is  already  Obooleto.    TO  what 

iti  of  otbv  aatiana  an  obaoiote  «h«o  la 


no  means  «f  knowing.  But  In  any  ease  It  Is  our  lint  duty  to 
maintain  our  air  armaments  at  the  highest  standards  of  eflldeney 
and  eSectlvenea. 

Intensive  development  of  mlUtary  aviation  in  Burope  and  In  the 
Par  Hast  compels  tbe  United  Statee  to  construct  a  f ormldahlo  air 
armament,  ao  that  no  mattv  what  eventuality  we  may  have  to  face 
we  AaU  be  adequatd^  prepared.  Becanae  the  Atlantle  and  tho ' 
PacUlc  Ooaans  offer  us  some  protection  which  other  nations  do 
not  have,  we  can  get  along  with  a  smaller  air  force  than  any  of 
them:  but  when  tho  Atlantic  Ocean  may  be  flown  in  lees  than  34 
houra  by  giant  bombers  the  people  of  the  United  States  would, 
indeed,  be  stupid  If  they  did  not  reailas  the  potential  mf»n#ft  of 
those  great  Suropean  air  annaments. 

Alniklps  and  pilots  are  a  part  only  of  the  essentials  of  an  ade- 
quate air  force  either  for  commercial  or  military  purpoees.  Bade 
of  them  are  the  great  factorlee  which  must  make  the  p'*"w.  the 
stafliB  of  aclentlsts,  engineers,  and  experts  not  only  In  the  field 
of  mechanicB  but  in  the  field  of  meteorology,  the  ground  foroee 
to  maintain  the  planes  in  first-class  repair,  and  the  airports  and 
landing  placea  throughout  the  country  which  are  vital  to 
ful  flying. 

Badlo  equipment  la  one  of  the  most  Important  of  an  the 
tlals  to  safe  <q;>eraUon  of  airplanee.  And  an  eeeentlal  part  of  radio 
la,  of  couree,  the  dissemination  of  accurate  Inf  ormatlon  at  aU  stages 
of  the  Journey  conoemmg  weather  condltlops  over  the  route  to  bo 
traveraed. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  the  question  of  education — the 
creation  of  a  general  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  growing  youth 
of  the  land  of  the  edenoe  and  technique  of  flying  and  tta  tan- 
portanoe  to  the  future  of  dvlUaatlon.  In  Oemumy  and  In  Italy 
aviation  la  taught  in  the  schools,  and  the  Interest  of  the  gnnrtng 
population  is  enlisted  in  aviation  practice  and  devdopment.  Thia 
educational  system  is  a  useful  f aetor  in  the  devdopment  not  only 
of  the  oommerdal  but  the  mlUtary  strength  aa  well  of  the  Nation. 
In  America  we  an  giving  little  or  no  attention  to  the  question  o< 
aerial  education. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  with  an  adequate  Ifevy  and  air  force 
we  can  keep  the  United  States  at  peace  vrtth  tbe  teet  of  the  wccld. 
and  I  am  equally  convinoed  that  without  it  we  dwU  court  unnnnee 
eary  and  grave  danger  in  the  future.  I  apeak,  with  eome  knowledge 
when  I  say  this,  because  I  am  certain  that  if  the  United  Stctce 
had  poassesed  a  Navy  in  1917  capable  of  taking  cnmma»id  of  tho 
aea  we  would  never  have  become  involved  In  the  Worid  War.  Let 
us  never  again  repeat  thi^  error.  The  best  guaranty  of  peace  for 
Amwica  Is  to  be  prepared,  not  for  aggression  but  for  the  eeB«iilliin 
and  maintenance  <rf  every  vital  American  r^ht.  I  am  atrong  for 
peaoe.  and  I  am  strong,  too.  for  national  security,  becaura  our 
ability  to  maintain  our  national  security  means,  la  my  opinion, 
peace. 

In  our  country  we  are  making  a  grave  blunder  In  giving  no  au- 
thoritative and  organised  direction  to  tho  devdopment  of  oamnMr> 
dal  aviation. 

Of  course,  military  and  naval  aviation  should  and  must  remain 
in  the  War  and  Navy  Departments.  Commercial  aviation  is  a 
national  proUem.  alnce  the  Federal  Oovemment  haa  exeludye 
control  over  Interstate  and  fiuelgn  commerce  and  beeauae  air* 
planea  know  nothing  of  State  lines  in  the  course  of  their  opera- 
tions. Our  Government  has  scattered  among  aeveral  departments 
authority  over  commercial  aviation.  Hie  Department  of  Com- 
meroe  haa  certain  functicms  to  perform.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  Is  endowed  with  authmlty  over  cotaln  phasee 
of  air  transportation.  The  Post  Office  Department  haa  a  large 
measure  of  control  through  the  operation  of  the  air  mail.  There 
ahould  be  a  concentration  of  authority  over  commercial  aviation 
ao  that  aU  phases  of  this  great  develcqunent  may  be  under  highly 
inf<Hrmod  and  skilled  direction.  Some  of  the  Xurcqiean  govern- 
ments already  have  air  ministries,  which  are  equivalent  in  our 
country  to  a  aecretary  of  air  commerce.  In  ottner  woxda,  they 
have  dignifled  it  with  a  cabinet  status.  While  I  do  not  advocate 
that  such  a  cabinet  podtion  should  be  created  now,  it  is  eeeentlal. 
in  my  Judgment,  to  concentrate  the  authority  in  some  reepondhls 
bureau  ax  independent  commisdon  of  the  Government. 

In  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Bepreeentativee  this  great 
and  n4}idly  developing,  highly  technical,  and  important  Industry 
is  a  side  issue  to  certain  of  their  staikung  coaunltteea.  There 
should  be.  In  my  Judgment,  a  standing  committee  of  each  Bouse 
of  Congrem  changed  with  the  sole  duty  of  conddering  aviation 
legislation.  More  and  man,  as  time  goes  on.  this  wiU  become 
obvious  and  urgent. 

At  preeent  our  Government  has  no  definite  commercial  aviation 
policy,  and  it  can  have  none  tmtil  we  effect  the  necessary  organi- 
sation to  study  it  and  to  formulate  it.  Once  this  Is  done  we  can 
drive  conrtstently  and  persistently  at  a  definite  objective  in  the 
general  devekqmient  of  aviation  for  our  economic  and  aodal  re- 
quirements. One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  our  Govern- 
ment should  give  every  poedble  aid  and  encouragement  to  the 
development  of  aviation.  All  nations  are  ddng  this,  and  wo 
ahould  not  be  indifferent  or  oblivious  to  tbe  neceadty  for  reason- 
able siq^ort— financial,  adentiflc.  and  educational— by  the  Oov- 
emment. 

A  haphaaard  growth  of  air  f  aciUtiea  over  land  and  over  aea  win 
render  us  as  a  nation  less  capable  of  doing  the  things  neoesssry 
to  meet  the  highest  demands  of  our  people  now  and  in  the  future. 
We  Shan  prove  recreant  to  the  duty  impoeed  upon  ua  by  -^ntfirTt 
destiny  If  we  alt  complacently  and  with  obacurad  viaiosL 
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Foreign  I>ebtB  Yersas  Pemeo 


EXTENSION  OF  REBfARKS 

HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

OP  MISSOUBI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
W0dnesdaw,  Maw  26, 1937 


BADEO  ADDBHBS  BT  HON.  AUXS  J.   

OP  liODISIANA.  ON  MAT  26.  1887 


Ifi*.  TRCICAN.  Mr.  President,  I  aik  anaolmous  ooosent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Raoou  a  radio  ad- 
dress ddlyered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
ExxKHsn]  (HI  May  25,  1037,  on  tbe  subject  Foreign  Debtg 
Versus  Peace. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addreas  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoid.  as  follows: 

raiow  Americana,  a  esfefxil  study  of  tbe  oaoae  ot  aU  huterna- 
tlonal  wan  will  show.  In  my  opinion,  that  tew.  If  any. 
fought  fOr  reasons  othsr  than  conquest  and  »»'»»oinift  _ 
ment.  The  acBPmsf s  s  In  meet  of  theee  wan  have  had  aa  their 
object  the  ezpanalon  of  their  own  tenltary  and  a  aeUrti  trade 
advantage  that  would  ulttmatdy  mean  aUvery  and  tmnrtagn  to  tho 
defOated  natlona.  In  many  instanoee  eountrlea  haos  hecn  dnwn 
Into  existing  oonllicts.  so  as  to  pxotect  tltrsiilw  fiom  nnssllnhi 
oppreeslon  and  futun  combat.  " 

Now  tho  qusatlons  that  I  propoee  to  dlsonm  with  you  thte  eve- 
ning an:  Oan  wo  maintain  peace  with  foreign  naMoni  and  at  the 
same  time  hslp  to  finance  them  for  futun  wan  mmcam  thsm- 
selvest  HOW  oan  we  enforce  the  payment  to  our  Oovwnment  and 
to  its  oitlBsns  of  the  moneys  due  hy  our  foreign  d«»T?»flf*  except  by 
force  of  araas? 

The  19  yean  following  the  adminlstnttlan  of  President  WOodiww 
Wilson  will  doubtlees  go  down  in  history  as  tho  dwkast  In  the 
triumph  of  eelflsh  qiecial  intensts.  Ooooentnttan  of  wf  uii 
among  the  few  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Human  rights  were  disregarded.  labor  gradually  lost  most  of  the 
gains  it  had  won  in  the  past,  and  agricultun  waa  phmglng  toward 
bankruptcy,  with  the  powen  that  be  tnatlng  its  Javt  demanda  with 
utter  indUTerence.  At  the  end  of  this  tragio  period  <^w«i»  the 
li^ltable  crash,  which  threatened  the  very  foundatton  of  our 
American  instituttans. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  large  banking  establishments 
of  this  country  were  permitted  to  mulct  the  smaU  banks,  countless 
widows  and  orphans  and  persona  of  moderate  Inooma.  out  of 
bimons  of  d(dlan  for  the  benefit  of  their  foreign  clients.  Mmians 
of  dollan  in  discounts  were  paid  to  these  large  H*w»fT<g  houasa. 
and  at  the  end  the  smaller  banks  and  the  Investlzur  public  found 
t^Emselves  the  holdew  of  beautifully  emhoBsedfotelgn  bonds, 
solemnly  impreased  with  the  great  seal  of  the  country  Issuing  t***™ 
How  many  billions  wen  lost  by  our  people  will  never  be  known. 
Many  billions  wen  purchased  by  fonlgn  agents  for  account  of  their 
governments  for  as  low  as  ISO  fbr  each  tl,000  bond.  TVjday  then 
still  remains  tn  the  hands  of  our  petqde  over  five  bilUcnis  of  these 
almost  worthleai  securities,  with  nearly  two  bOllons  thenof  in 
actual  default,  and  the  rest  an  not  tn  default  only  because  they 
an  not  as  yet  due. 

*^*^J2-"**^**^  **»«*  oounttoes  bmions  wen  In  addition  to 
the  thirteen  billions  now  In  default  and  dew  to  our  dear  old 
Undo  Bam. 

*'*?!  ^^  ^'•"  ^^  numey  borrowed  by  these  foreign  govem- 
mentst  What  was  It  used  for?  Some  of  you  no  doubt  remember 
of  reading  and  aeelng  photographs  of  the  extensive  park  system, 
the  slum  clearance,  and  Other  public  tmprovanexrts  m«<<^  by 
Oennany.  Other  countries  did  likewise  and  also  r^utbllitated 
many  of  their  factoHes.  all  at  the  expense  of  the  Amerloan  people. 
HOW  muOh  better  would  tt  have  been  to  carry  on  sudi  work  in 
this  country?  If  we  had.  we  would  at  least  now  have  the  parkas 
moderalaed  tenements,  and  other  public  tnuxovementa  on  Amerl- 
can  aoO. 

During  tOl  of  this  high  financing  our  eountry,  ot  eourss. 
prospered  to  a  certain  extent.  The  rtdb  got  rldMr  and  the  power- 
fid  mon  potent.  "Hieee  forelgnen  bought  our  goods  In  large 
quantities--they  did  not  eVen  ask  us  the  prices  for  fMr  of  of- 
fending us.  They  desired  their  credit  maiotalaed  so  that  they 
could  keep  on  borrowing  ttom  ua  and  paying  us  tat  our  goods 
with  our  own  money. 

Now  what  an  we  going  to  do  about  It?  Oan  we  keep  on  lend- 
ing them  money  and  maintain  peace?  Shidl  wo  canoeSold  debts 
and  thenby  open  the  door  for  further  Httmr*t4itr  In  our  country 
by  these  dufamten?  Shan  we  permit  our  sel&h  finanden  to 
make  man  millions  and  dt  the  same  time  pan  the  way  for 
another  Biaopean  war?  ShUl  we  extend  credit  to  theee  fluting 
so  that  they  oan  eqlulp  themsdvee  with  modem  instou- 
of  destmotlon  and  pmhafaly  attempt  to  torn 


win  la 


•wjt  tyjoroife 


im  paoplak 

pay  up  their  jiatt 
dsMon  oouM 
to^  If 


haw  jMJd  toua. 


Iamo«taln  timt  the  peaoe<4ovtaB  American 
say  an  emphatic  "Xo.''^ 

Now.  how  an  we  to  prevctit  ttf    We  ^ 
cause  foreign  dabto  to  bo  paid.    Z  woold 

faulten  owe  us  tlU  doonaday  than  to  aaectl.^ 

fl^oroe  Pigment.    The  solution,  w  I  aae  It^  la  tn 
from  furQier  borrowing  one  thin  dtma  from  tba  ' 
I<et  ua  put  them  on  our  blaek  list  uatU  " — 
debts  In  aooordanoe  with  their  ■§!— "»«"^ 
han  dlschttged  their  obUgatlona  to  im  as 
only  they  bad  had  faith  In  each  oUmt.    fet 
thev  have  been  n>endlng  the  "yHM'TPv  thay 
and  In  addition.  hOlians  mom.  for  war  pn 

Judging  from  preas  reports,  amamthoai  .,„ 
to  outdo  each  o&er  m  preparing  for  the  next  ,», 
to  keep  peace  at  home.  It  is  inmentive  that  w»  do : 
credit,  leet  we  become  involved.    I  have  no  syn 

With  theee  defaulten^  and  I  propoee  to  advocate  — «••  ».  — ., r 

of  theTThtted  States  a  rigid  strei^thenlng  of  the  ao-caDed  jSoaan 
law^The  psTOonents  of  this  law  halt  intenikBd  to  onvant  tho  mIs 
or  purehaae  of  the  bonds  of  amr  foreign  govenaiusnt  to  taw  aa  swdi 

foreign  govframents  an  m  de&ult  tn  tbe  payment  of  tiSfr  " 
tlons  to  the  Oovemment  of  the  TTnited  StKea. 

On  January  ae  of  this  year  I  cHtlctasd  beftt«  «•  TTnited  >»«« 
Senate  the  aale  of  certain  bonda  of  the  Domtnton  tf  Canada  to  Hm 
American  people,  ontitmidlng  that  the  aala  waa  In  vtolaften  at  Vtm 
Johnson  Act.    I  said  at  thaf  time  that  I  would  — ^^^'^^  ^  ^" 


la  on 


tion  of  the  act  from  the  proper  WBderal  Mrtbority.  and  ft'caSSgr 
to  my  vlewa  I  wmdd  aeek  to  amend  tho  act  ao  ia  to  ooBmly  wll£ 

To  my  surprlae  and  dlsappointmettt.  I  waa  advised  that  the 
Dominion  of  Oanada.  although  a  part  of  tho  BMUtfi  Imptn.  wm 
not  a  political  subdivision  thenof.  and  thertfon  dldnot  «*»»*» 
within  the  purview  of  the  aet.  Ttue.  Osnada  has  a  ao-eallad 
autonomous  guyeiimient.  but  the  Domtadon  Parliament  taco^'' 
pooedof  the  iCl^Who  la  repieeeuted  by  the  Oovcmor  Oeneral. 
^y  s*o*te^  comprised  of  96  membera.  who  an  appointed  by  the 
OOvernor  Oeneral  fbr  Ufa,  and  the  Boose  of  ^yi"'n^iia  oomnrlMd 
offjjmembw^  electodby  po^ 

stttuendes.  The  exeenttve  functions  of  the  Qovcrament  devolve 
upon  the  Oovemor  Oeneral  and  Hie  OaUnot  The  oahlnet  la 
usoaUy  aelaeted  from  the  House  of  Oommou  nd  holds  otkx  so 
^og  as  tt  haa  the  eonfldeaoe  of  tbe  Howe  of  Commons.  The 
House  of  Commone.  although  tieettve.  may  be  diaaolvod  at  the  wiU 
^tt^oovwor  Oeneral,  who.  aa  I  olatMl  above,  to  tho  peoonal 
repiostutottve  of  the  King  of  Bigland.  lUe  Demlakm  Paniamient 
5?*J.^!l'S2?!L5^  *•*•  P^***"  ***  •"*  iwr*«ty,  tbe  regulation 
2iS2S5  ^  tSST2L*"'*T5P^  ^  coinage,  hanks  and  6uiUng, 
nffltary  end  naval  defenae,  the  pootat  aerrlee.  roadways,  navteT^ 
tkm.  and  so  foMh.  And  to  top  aU  of  this,  ifee  aeta  of  the  Domta^ 
ParliaoMnt  an  subject  to  n^  by  ^PttffCmStnh^Si 
and  may  bo  declared  nun  and  void.  *«»«h, 

,  Borne  of  you  win  no  doubt  recall  that  last  January  a  masa  at 
iM^itatton  through  whkdi  the  Ouiadlan  Parliament  soucht  to 
crtnM^h  unemirtoyment  insurance,  houn  of  labor,  mlnlmuin%lagea. 
and  regulaticm  of  marketing  waa  ruled  tmoonstttutlonaL  H  that 
■pdteJndepM^enoe,  thenLouialana,  my  natlva  State,  is  »>ta 
part  of  the  Union.  Canada,  although  an  independent  natkm  Itr 
pmpesee  of  borrowing  money,  la,  when  It  eomaa  to  interaatlooal 
commerce  and  trade,  a  member  of  the  BrltMi  Oommonwealth  at 
Nations.  Under  that  Interpretation  it  ia  dear  to  me  that  only 
Sagland,  PVaaee,  Italy,  and  other  defauHen  an  prevmted  tnm 
borrowing,  but  aU  of  their  piwsiosiuus  and  poUtlad  subdivlalana 
Indndlng  their  ■wmirtpalttieB.  not  m  dcteuttTean  dlspeae  of  i^ 

TSlSiSHm^SS!^  "^^  "^  """^  *-*^  "^  ^""^ 

I  waa  fttther  advlaed  that  ow  debtor  aatloBB  wen  not  hi  default 
ao  long  aa  they  made  wnan  token  paymenta.  Bi  other  wotm. 
»"g*MMl  or  ftaaee  could  pay  us  a  fOw  mllUona  par  year  and  fhm 
barBow  a  few  bOlloaa.   Pfaie  bwlneasi  ^^ 

Again  I  waa  advised  that  any  bond  issoe  Ikat  waa  floated  hv 
theee  defiaultan  prter  to  Aprfl  is,  1M4.  the  date  of  the  Johnson 
Act,  eould  be  renewwd  or  adjtwted  and  sold  tn  thla  eountry.  and 
rarti  a  tranaaetton  would  not  como  wtthln  the  meanii«  of  tbo 
Johnson  Aet.  Uhdor  that  Interprstatlan.  should  wSSmS,  VtaaBa. 
Oennany,  or  Italy  have  fin  bUllona  or  man  outstanding  ^^^^ 
dated  prior  to  the  Johnson  Act,  they  could  be  illsnnsrid  of  hen 
without  vlotetlag  the  aaid  aet  I  en  son  that  w&oot  forOMr  ' 
explanation  it  ia  plain  that  auch  an  interpretation  of  the  aet 
defeats  its  purpose. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  now  have  a  bill  pending  bafon  the  Oongreas 
which  makes  tt  unlawful  for  a  persm  to  purehass  or  ■^i  «  to 
act  as  the  agent  of  another  person  for  the  collection  oC  or  payment 
of  interest  oo,  the  bonds  of  any  fora^n  govammeat  tmul  after 
April  13,  lOM.  while  such  gonmment  Is  to  dateult  of  Hs  Obliga- 
tions, or  any  part  thereof,  to  the  Oovemment  of  the  United  SttSeo. 
As  to  renewals  and  readjiustmentB.  the  bill  appUao  imly  to  bonds 
aetuaUy  owned  by  ottaasns  of  this  country.  ttpantMiiad  prior  to 
i^vil  IS,  1034.  The  biU  defines  a  foreign  govesnmeot  to  be  "anv 
fonlgn  government  or  political  subdivision  ttasnof  and  any  oraam 
aaUon  or  association  acting  for;  or  on  behalf  of,  a  fonlgn  govm- 
msnt  or  poUtleal  subdlvMon  thenof.  and  aU  govwia^stawi^ 
allegiance  to  the  aaoaa  aovereign.  or  to  the  esfeaa  general  govern- 
ment,  shall  be  consldend  poimeal  subdivislotM  oTthe  same  gov- 
ernment and  a  default  on  the  part  of  any  of  them  ■k^ii  be  held 
to  ha  a  default  on  tho  part  of  mat  ttam.**    la     '  ^^       ^^ 


Bfrtf 
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mwama%  an  eqort  to  Vtm 


m 

I 


Mtmlelpiltty.  or  nAdMalaB  ct 

pmnbttod  txom  aaOinf  tta  boa*  to  oar 
ameOtm  toiuMf  twaaabm  In  defMHt. 

Th*  MO  fUrtbor  prarMH  that  *%  taniga  gofemmoBt 
MM  to  bo  to  diftwit  a*  any  ttma  wban  tt  baa  taOad  to  pcj  ta 
^  *»?-''gyy^,  **  prtocjpal  or  infemot  doa  to  tbo  uSttod 
aa  Of  aaoa  foraifn  gawarameBt.'*    Wo  wank  ne 
■anla  fbat  win  pmntt  tbem  to  tfaaa  boRov  oar  OMh. 
bavo  aaotbar  bffl  pendinf  bidoro  Oo^nm  wbSeli  adte  a  m^ 
TTnw  T  S,y*  ?'?''^y*  ^  maktac  tt  unlawful  to  aaO  m  tbo 
vuiiad  Ratoa  aocurllioo  laraad  bf  s  lig»a%ii  gommuont  unloaa 

meh  aaonilttto  bjr  tbo  lamta«  gor. 
vtfuo  of  tbo  aacnrttta.  onapt  tbat 

^ _^    -r-^— z-^r — »-  Oommlarton  may  tDem  a  aamoo 

g^rga  of  not  to  WMd  <_porPont  of  tbo  par  value  to  ba  dodnetcd 

pmpoaa  of  tbo  bm  la  to  nduea  tbo  iVraad  betuoan  tbo  prloe  paid 
^J°^!!f^>'**'"™*"^  <*  ^l**!'  IM»^  uod  tbo  pvlco^U  uSS^ 
aocfa^bjBada  araoArod  to  tba  pubUo.   A  f ocolgn  bond  for  wbieb 

»»»  !» jaw  on  tbo  ABMrteaa  maAok  for  W  poraont  of  ita  ftee 

_  pubUB  la  lod  to  biUovo  that  it  l»  gotUng 

tbo  aala  prtoa  la  atOl  bokm  par.    Tba  ^dor- 

.^       y*<*»  profltiL   It  la  baUovod  tb^  aoch  a  aitoa- 

to  aa  unwanaatad  aBMami  of  foraiga  flnaadac  In  tbia 

'^       In  tbo  ooBduet  of 


e{li2S*^?S5iS^tlST°'  the  IRedena  Goremment  and  Our  Iferehant  Bfaiine. 
"~»  recently  deUvered  by  Joseith  P.  Kennedy.  Chainnan  of  the 

pi  govemmoBt  aball  bo     United  States  Maritime  Commission,  at  National  ICaritime 

Day  celebration  and  fifteenth  anniversary  banquet  of  the 
PropeDer  Club  of  the  United  States  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New 
York  City,  on  Saturday  night.  May  22.  1937,  broadcast  over 
the  Blue  NaUon-wide  network  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  and  by  short  wave  throughout  the  world  by  skatloa 
WyXAT*. 

I  beard  the  address  over  the  radio.  It  is  a  very  remarkable 
one  and  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  merchant  marine. 

niere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rcooho.  as  follows: 

No  one  ^lo  knows  wbat  has  been  huipenJng  In  the  wotld  mtru^ 
1914  haa  any  doubt  that  tbo  American  people  need  an  adoonate 
Aacrlean  merchant  marine.  Nor  Is  there  any  doubt  that  one  way 
araaotber  the  Amican  people  are  going  to  have  it.  Our  ex- 
pertaUM  In  the  World  War  aettted  that.  America  than  loamod  to 
n"  MRow  that  It  could  not  rely  upon  foreign  ships  to  carry  Ameri- 
can oommeree.  And  deq>tte  the  dlaappolntmentB  of  oionnoiH 
fl^oMllture  and  Indifferent  results,  a  rasolTe  then  fonaad  la  atOl 
■tnmcand  uneompromlslng  to  have  Am>r<flaa  ablpa  avaOabto  for 


tMevataa  for  Its  boBdOk  Ina  tbo  aardoa  cbaigao  alloiiod  by  tkm 
'y™"'*"fcy«  wbkSi  ooold  aot  for  tbla  pnrpoae  cocoeed  a  psnont 
^■^^^  ?■*■»•  ^«*  «»•  PnOta  dr^TundanRttancoSd 
caqr  ba  anaawfo  tf  tba  boada  ware  ofBand  totha  pabUe  at  a  nrics 
It  la  fUt  tatot  tbto  fbei  would  tsad  to  leAwe^ 
JViMd  now  pearibla  aad  lead  to  aaars  cartful  ooa- 

1  <b1  ^flSTt^^.  ^.f**  ^^"'^^  ^  latoBtlBg  pttbUo. 
X  laal  oonlbiaiit  tbat  tbo  pawagii  of  tbeaa  two  acto  is  a  stop 
la  tba  iltftt  dbwtton  tbat  wfD  aot  oady  lasuxo  peace  bat  win 
-j  tba  pobile  la  tbebr  futma  «««^»ff«g«  in  ^«Wtow  WffnH^ 
^  PyPgy. « .jnat  obUgatioaa  to  a  endltor  bya  debtor. 
"**  tba  debtor  ba  a  nation  or  aa  IndlridnaL  la  bouad  to 
r  uakbadly  fiMUaga  botwoea  tbo  twa 
.Jf^^L'^  ^  olaiwad  tbrt  aneh  a  policy  wm  hmm  ua.  WO  aiac 
S  g?!'!LJ-'»?»  <*  «P— «"nc  ow  ionlga  trades  but  If  wo  bavo 
!?  'g^  •?  _«^  >P  iraigbmi.o  oo  aa  to  laduao  tbaai  to  trade  with 

«•  win  at  laaot  have  tbo  tmpnmoMttta  on  b 

I  are  aa  dtfhNBt  £raBs  ladifvidnaia  wiiMk,  tt  aooMO  toa 

igottte 
kgetthe 

^ofttMvlewa 

.  -    -^ of  aecretary  KulL    I  sbnply  do  not  aooe  with 

i£j^ ISLi?SS?'J'  "**  *P2»1«T  *i foUowwL   iSatloa 
^oBow  a  aatloa  tbat  baa  ao  arsdtt.    tamiar  »^"— «»«^  la 

-  to  blaeouatiyBM  tbat  ba  wffl  BMte  a  atimowtelS 

f^^^K  mU-mitmmucf.    Wbat  Kr^bara  n  Dnoe  la  tbat  ho 

onatant^  iSSl^'^J^S^  S?^  •«*»>•  m«^  thssef oso  to 
ooatant  to  «nM<»f*  Us  psepio  to  grow  tbebr  owa  ll^ag  aad  to 

_^ If^  v^ei*  wm  oOar  htaa  oodtt.  aad  see  1^  baa. 

?  ^H^  ha  would  buy  a  good  pertlaa  of  oar  aumliM  £m 

*^  *— ^*--r  TTTinii  Ills  piaaanlfS'— Mnt  — -•        ™i™i  «• 

lite  a^  iSr'SSSS/*l?t  2i£a*Tf  S^^'  IfSSJi 
rS  S!j;. .TTv^tV  "^"^'  .1*^?  ""•*••*  to  the  laws  of  mamatr 
uwdmud.  naa  aaore  of  It  tbat  la  loaaod  abraait  the  aorar 
tt  baesaaaa  at  hoaio  aad  tte  bigkar  wffl  our  lataMt  mtMtel 
^^"*  JSa  *L^  °**  Mfetlon  to  aid  ^^Efaultara.  to  pnvido  Si 
with  cboaa  Boasf .  to  help  to^K^toiombrtmStiSlI 


bttaabaaL 
ciauii  ad 


.-    *w    «_ii^  -^ —  *•  ^^ititi  to  Ufa. 

_^-^^  — ^ ^  In  tbo  Worid  War  have  taMht  im 

ilMMild  avoid  la.  tbo  fntava  to  pravant  a  lapo^da  of  tt„  _ 

^*-*^**_^._«¥—  -artfa  made  by  our  Mattoa.    Gto^' 
•a  boaaa  aad  I  aasaa  to  vply  and  iBosp  It  ^ 


Ae  FetaralO«ivcnMait  aod  Oor  Mferduuit  Marine 
BXTENSIGS  OF  RiinrA^KS 

HON.  ROYAL  S.  COPELAND 

0»  NBW  TOBK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
WeOmadag.  Mom  2$,  inr 


P.  Kmwi/t.  CHATBMAlf  OF  THE  Trmrtwut 


Ifr .  OOPBLAmx    Ur.  fteaMeat.  I  arte 
to  have  printed  tn  tlie  Rnco  a  xadlo 


•(idrHi  on  the  subject 


the 


^Btfore  our  entry  into  the  Worid  War  tto  tfuvtage  of 
o^ptod  ua  aa  a  oommerclal  power.  Upon  our  entry  into 
WoridWar  the  •hortsge  of  Teosele  erippedw.  as  a  mSa^ 
Although  wo  are  aeif-«Aelent  m  eo  many  ways  ss  to 
*??  °*.''y*  nations,  our  AehUles  bed  was  and  still  Is  our  shto- 
pfaif.  Baffrdlees  of  how  peaceful  we  may  destoe  to  to  or  how 
ytoy,^  •»•  to  "iwood  the  gospel  of  the  "good  neighbor".  Wo 
donot  forget  that  a  good  neighbor  respecta  h£a^-!«tot^^ 
bcdna  at  home.  Iflnimum  prudence  haTmado  tbo  AmartonnT^ 
pletaglSUto  insistently  for  an  adequate  mntihant  marine. 

faesldent  Boosevolt  In  his  msMsge  to  Ooi«r««  on  tto  4th  <« 
Uanh  US6  told  us  why.  We  hanS^toTo^aTidequata^fli^^ 
■"^^  ^_?!i!**  ***  Prmarw  fair  eompetitiaa  In  trade.  A  mala* 
war,  oten  with  tto  United  Statee  alSuteal.  to  wanSd  ut  SS 
Mrioualy  cr^iple  tto  oonmeroe  of  tto  country.  And  '^*rn  "~L, 
tto  American  flag  were  Indispensable  In  tlmee  of  war  notonlVM 
naval  amdUariee  '^nt  aleo  f or  tto  m^tiit.«.»^  ^f  xeaMMbto 
nooessary  commoelal  Intereourae  with  other  natlcoa."  HO 
minded  us  amlnouOly  that  "we  should  remember 
In  tto  lest  war." 

Ttore  tove  been  abaip  claatoa  ahjut  our  maritime  noUetea  In  tto 
tert  4  yeen  not  only  in  tto  committee  rooms  and  HaUs  of  " 
but  In  public  foruBM  and  tto  pre«.    But  In  an  tto 

charges,  countercbaiiwe.  aceueatioM^  mpart^  t^...^,.^ „  ^^^ 

d^ttee  which  pnceded  tto  present  Ifglslatlon.  afl  eopteadlM  fao- 

2Sia"SSr5ton?L^-  *"  "*''  "^  ^™^  "»^  "^^  « 
Tb^  Tmatn  of  tto  American  people  has  been  tto  driTtna  f one 

JS^^^J"  ^'  OonKf^*  wrestled  with  tto  pKobl«m  of  proyidlne 
■tojpjuader  tto  American  flag  for  our  f orSST^tmSSribul 
wtihoot  nirnoaB,  ~  ^ 

Tmrneniiie  sums  of  money  were  expended,  an  administratis  wencv 
J?J^  ^°*'*'?*!?'"1P?"«™  was  set  up.  and  tto  OofemmentltaS 
J^JIJg  ^PJJgt '«<«•  reason  «  another  i^?dld^ 

-ti*^  2**^^?*"^  decided  that  only  tbroi«h  a  eorapi^Mn. 
1?.2S!^*^  auboldleo  could  tto  Job  bedine.  Aid  WM^tsaSd 
ttaroogh  ttMi  maU  contracts.  Tto  Ooremment  oonteaetod  tocaS 
OMt  over  waOfiOOfiOO  per  annum  to  shipowners  In  this  way.    TTooa 

SlS^2^S^rS.*l^E2«?°»  "Wpowners  and  ttofrla^ 
aeuKried  to  store  tto  "Treasury's  htfgeess."  But  once  sgain  tto  mo- 
ESi  ^iiJ!S?%ZfV.^"^  Despite  large  grants  and  literal 
^as,  relatively  few  sh^w  were  constructed  to  repiaoe  our  agUm 


.JSSL^y  T^  "^  S_!W°«  *"^  '»  American  Sblpplm 
S5?2SrS££?2!^,.  ^^'^^^^  world-wide  eoonomie  c3: 
l^PO*  tod  a  lot  to  do  with  it.    And  I  agree  ttot  tto  sins  of  tto  few 

lSSSii*°'ir*r*?«* '"P"*  •''»«»»•  SSStry.  NerwSetoss^LSS 
oonfldmce  m  tto  shipping  busmes  wae  Justiflably^aSSw  tSff 
2SL?*?"5vf  J5?^  inveetlgatlng  committee  hwSedSaSS^ 
mJ«rtJ^mmclardorio^  and  other  abuaee  which  showed  tb^S 
"swhsMlBB"  had  been  abuaed.  — «'w»»  «iUM>  uw 

It  li  eoaTlndng  proof  that  tto  American  neoDle  wfli  nmwm-  aiim. 
doa  thoir  determination  to  tove  tS^^^'SSl^t^JSi^ 
tt-;»mialiona  Oongreaa  was  willing  to  matoi:  SS  vS5t  iS 
S"  >■«*»«*  "commended,  tto  neiTw*  under  VhS  ttollarl! 
^ioO«uiUssS«a  is  funeuonlng  abolishes  ^T^bSSwfJf^ 
SSiSr^hJSL""*?^  ^  Oovemment  Is  to  pS^rTwwtort 

J2SJSSS*!!L  &!J*  p*y™«»*  to  tto  shipoiM  of  theS«^ 

wwB  oecween  tne  American  and  foreign  operatlna  eoate  Ti**  o^hi* 
Is  payment  to  tto  shipbuilder  of  the  iuSSoetotSSi  S^^S. 
*^"  •?.?.  foreign  costs  of  construction,  ito  keynote  this  *«»w>  te 
oompetttlve  equaUty.  not  favoritism.  «/««•  ™w  wto  « 

—5'  ^JlLSf**  *«*•»*  •«  to  shipping  is  put  upon  a  Itank.  onen. 
sad  ^JOTOboard  tosls.    Candor   hMmanTaSdObnoSr^dS^ 

weare  veMag  and  wtot  we  are  paying  for.    We  can  keep  nil 

boota.    Aad  even  a  romantle  bualneasTannot  IgnonaiSlbeaaL 

8o  long  aa  we  know  what  we  are  doing  we  need  not  to  airald 

of  tto  word  "sabaldy.-    That  wort  toTSne  to  <to«S^a«JS2f 
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ui^te"  or  dishonor  Tot  It  meana  nothing  but  tto  payment  of 
public  funds  to  maintain  and  proto«riStodustrydeSJd^iiS 
tial  to  toe  public  welfare^  Frankly  tt  Is  a  bount»-a  tariff  to  le- 
▼erse.  It  may  fulfill  the  same  hf^id  funetloa  aa  tto  tarlfl.  It 
may.  <rf  course,  be  subject  to  tto  same  abOMa.  AdmlalstratlOB  can 
make  It  one  or  tto  other.  "»«wii  vma 

Bete  tton  is  tto  third  try  of  Oongresa  at  what  tto  Aw.«y|^.,n 
people  deslrB  ao  intense]^.  For  tto  third  time  Oongxeaa  has  re- 
jected OoTemment  ownerlshlp  as  a  way  of  securing  an  amnonriata 
mewhant  mariiMi.  Pertops  it  would  not  to  untSn^  to^^st 
that  In  view  of  such  an  IntMise  purpoee  to  have  an  adequato 
merchant  marine,  tto  faaure  of  prirato  enterprise  thti  ttme  may 
bring  atout  a  dlffa«nt  method  of  achtering  tto  goaL  If  the<iov- 
emntent  has  to  ptdl  tto  whole  load  snln.  tto  peoirie  mar  want 
to  own  tto  tow  as  wdl  aa  tto  tug.  '         »~*'i«'       f  ''^ii, 

It  strikee  me  that  this  writing  on  tto  wall  is  elear  enough  so 
that  private  shipping  Interesto  know  that  if  they  are  to  SKvelSam- 
aelvea  they  tove  no  choice  but  to  make  tto  present  law  work. 

The  Ciommiasion.  tto  ship  <«Mrator.  tto  statobuUder.  labor  aad 
Uia  public  tove  a  Joint  respcNoaibiUty  for  the  suoeeaa  of  this  law. 
How  can  each  of  these  groups  oontributo  to  tbat  common 
objective? 

Bo  far  as  tto  Onmrnlssioncrs  are  coaoemed.  the  Nation  may 
count  upon  their  unaniimoua  determlnatlan  to  admlnMer  ^to 
act  with  aU  tto  Aill  antl  f aimaaa  at  their  command.  We  must 
meet  many  dlflleult  problems  ot  xindenitandlng  aad  Judgment. 
We  must  tove  more  tium  fa>pi*n*^^1  skilL  We  must  to  itatramfin 
who  can  both  harmoniae  tto  Individual  toteteata  of  tto  various 
groups  affected  by  this  st|atate  and  sidmrdlnate  atssh  Interests  to 
tto  national  welfare.  Wej  are  tto  agenta  of  no  tfaak  We  ax«  tto 
aervants  of  the  whole  Am{Briaan  people. 

Tto  determination  of  a  proper  mOtadj  Is  certain  to  to  a  dlfll- 
eult task  dependent  on  |nany  variaMea.  In  tto  h«g<T>|UT.|£  q^j^ 
approach  may  not  to  as  sclsntlflo  as  we  would  like.     " 

But  of  this  you  may  to  sure:  We  shaU  not  forget  the  teraw  of 
the  statute  ttot  we  do  noi  serve  as  guarantors  of  profit.  We  have 
not  been  appointed  to  a^beidlse  Isrinesa,  tneflirtenry.  and  po(x 
management.  No  greater  bUgbt  can  come  upon  tto  shipping 
Industry  or,  for  ttot  matter,  upon  any  operating  enterprlee,  than 
the  belief  that  its  success  or  failure  is  determined  by  tto  profit 
It  can  make  out  of  the  Oovemment.  The  talent  for  getting 
money  out  of  tto  Treasury  is  not  the  talent  tbat  makee  a  busi- 
ness go.  We  tove  seen  too  often  wtot  happens  when  shiining 
ventures  are  managed  froin  Washington  law  olBees. 

On  the  other  huid.  every  legitimate  encouragement  should  to 
given  to  private  enterprise!  so  that  much-needed  new  aqjrttal  may  to 
attracted  to  the  shipping  business.  One  of  tto  prizMslpal  ways  In 
which  tto  Commission  is^y  furnish  encouragement  la  through  the 
stability  of  its  adminlstraftlon.  Capital  wlU  not  to  attracted  by 
Immediate  subeidles  and  n(|ithlng  more.  XavestorB  will  ask  for  proof 
that  tto  commission  win  to  fair  and  businesslike  *««<  tbat  Its 
policies  vrill  not  to  snbjecit  to  change  without  notice,  vnth  such 
an^aasuranoe  there  win  to  a  real  stimulus  for  new  capital  to  grt 
btiitnd  this  great  industry,  an  industry  which.  In  my  Judgment,  is 
entering  upon  a  most  profitable  era. 

Tto  Alp  operator  is,  of  course,  tto  key  to  tto  suoceas  of  tto  whole 
^ognun.  So  far  aa  to  is  iixmoerned.  if  tto  Commlarion  determines 
that  to  operates  in  an  esB|entlal  trade  route  and  ttot  to  is  finan- 
cially able  to  cany  out  his  Venture,  he  need  no  longer  fear  tto  tttfeat 
of  unfair  competition  in  cOsta.  Under  thia  law  It  wiU  then  become 
a  contest  of  his  intelligence,  sklU,  Industry,  and  thrift  against 
similar  qoalltlea  In  bis  competitor.  There  la  a  deeply  Ingrained 
tradition  of  tto  American!  buameesman  on  land  or  on  aea  to  ask 
for  nothing  but  "a  fair  fiel^  and  no  favor."  Tto  American  shiiminK 
Industry  may  take  heart  that  any  pnaent  dlaadvantage  arising  out 
of  its  posiUon  in  an  IntehiattanaUy  competitive  busmeas  wlU  to 
eliminated  and  ttot  in  tto  appUcation  ot  tto  law  political  or  other 
lmpr(^>er  conslderatioas  are  to  have  no  -**-^*ng  whatsoever. 

8o  far  as  tto  shipbuUd^  is  ooncemed.  we  mwt  frimkly  reoog- 
nl»  ttot  the  stotuto  represente  an  effort  to  subsidize  his  industry 
Tills  has  not  been  done  because  tto  admlnistratl<m  has  a  par- 
ticular affeetkm  for  tto  dUp-oonstmctton  "^^f^rs^^  of  i^ 
country.  Not  at  all.  It  was  done  becatise  a  realistic  Congress 
recognized  that  In  tto  seheme  of  national  defense,  ss  well  as  for 
the  proper  assurance  of  replaoemeate  of  our  merchant  mi^Hnf  the 
preeer^tion  of  the  shlpbuUdlng  Industry  must  to  maintained. 
And  shipyards  to  to  reaUv  malntatned  must  to  tised  as  vren  ss 
equipped.  They  must  not  rust  whfie  they  watt— they  must  to 
going  concerns. 

Of  coursewe  wiU  pay  more  for  ships  so  constructed.  But  we 
wni  be  paying  for  more  than  Just  tto  Shtps  themsellves.  This 
oonstructlon  differential  subsidy  is  tor  the  builder,  not  the  oper- 
ator. And  ev»i  for  tto  bulkier  tto  only  advantaae  WIU  to  bla 
mcreased  business.  In  ttot  American  labor  and  material  i««t» 
win  participate.  ^^ 

Ttow  need  to  no  profiteering.    The  Oovemment  te  permitted  by 
tto  atatuto  to  enter  tto  shlp-coostruetttm  indurtry.  If  TinnsMii 
to  stop  profiteering. 

^But  regardless  of  tto  powers  the  Government  has  to  prevent 
unfair  practloes,  I  feel  ttot  the  leaders  of  the  Industry  are  going 
voluntarily  to  show  themselves  to  to  broad  gaged  enough  to  reoo? 
nla»  ttot  the  future  of  their  btisiness  depends  on  the  succees^ 
faUure  of  our  present  efforta.  U  a  sound  and  constructive  ad- 
ministration reeulte  tma  the  coopextMon  of  aU  groups,  tto 
tfilpbuUding  industry  can  to  assured  of  an  ordariy  program  of 
rqplacemente  to  create  a  steady  demand  for  tts  servloes. 

Now  let^  get  down  to  cases.  First  thln^i  flrat.  Wtot  have  w« 
aetoany  got  now  in  tto  way  of  ahlpa  flying  our  flag?  The  answer 
ja  dlaoQuraglng.   Moat  of  Our  tfdpa  are  w  old  *^H,  r'mni*ng  20 
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^^^^-^°*I^°^  ^  needed.  That  alngle  atatement  showa  cleaHv 
the  dUaa  laetng  our  msrehant  martoe.  Wbat^  tto  aenae  of  talk- 
ing about  an  adequate  or  a  first-elaaa  mercbaat  marine  to  tto 
xaoe  of  anch  taetsr  Par  us  an  adequato  merdunt  mvlne  has  to 
oea  new  merchant  marine.  Tto  queatlon  oobmo.  Wtot  are  we 
goteg  to  do  about  W  The  answerV  Bulld\iS»-4to  beat  sal 
most  modem  ships— and  build  them  right  awiwr 

Tto  Oovemment.  with  tto  sasistaBce  of  tto  alilpphv  industrr 
must  begin  a  program  which  wffl  euutp  our  MsaS  teaSTS 
that  It  may  to  second  to  none  to  flni-^«  euuluuiaul.    V^tte 

5°»»f  to  lay  tto  keels  for  new  feat  ablpa.  jSHT^  ^^ 
Qo  It  now.  ■"  "      " 

How  about  the  men  to  man  theee  Shlpat  Wbal  doea  the  act  do 
for  than;  wtot  does  It  aak  of  them?  ^^  «•  ■«:»  w» 

alte^t  S.^L^ISS^'?!  S?^*"  with  ■^,ping  must  iw- 
auae  inac  toe  oonunlsslonii  Job  to  enoonrace  itrat  fisS  n«wmB«i 

^_?HS?  ^  V  ™***  Important  even  thu  tto  bulldhwoftoe 
■kQw  ttomselvea.  We  know  perfectty  well  ttot  todavM  in  tn* 
f^  «f  'woden  Ships  and  tao^Tmea.  hm  mSZm^Si  S^Si 
to  ttosafet^of  tto  paaaengers.  tto  cargo,  aad  tto  MMIoa^m 

SlJ^  SST^^TT-.f  F^  "^  hya  a  marebaat  marina  with 
fliat-elaas  aiaa  avea  If  they  aall  aaoaBd-«laaa  atalpaL  but 
daas  aaaa  caat  to  trusted  on  tte  flaest  ablpa  ttot  float 

The  act  raquliaa  ttia  Ooanmaetaa  to  aatahto 
mle^  mlnlmnm-wage  acales.  aad  raaaaialiia  wosklag  «— ^^tM'^i 

ST  -.g????-.^  "^y".  «°y9y^  «  •"  *nw«  of  vaaaela  laeetvtog 
an  operating-diasrantlal  subsidy.  Tto  act  fnrtter  noridee  that 
any  tocrease  to  operation  coete  by  reaeon  of  a  rise  to  wagee  or  a 
change  to  woridng  conditions  shan  to  added  to  tto  ship  moratory 
differential  Mbaldy.  Tto*  meau  that  tto  OovaKamnwtnowdeter. 
mlnee  tto  atandards  of  a  self-reqMetIng  Ufe  at  tta    anrl  tto  tax- 


paying  pubUc  pays  the  additional  cost. 

Any  oppnntcn  of  Amfrtnan  seaman  that  ttey  may  tove  chanm. 
able  to  toe  urtafr  attitude  of  ship  opentton  to  ttia  past  is  h«ree^ 
£ir.2fSLTS  *7  '^S.**  «» -totute;  and  because  tto  OommSS 
«^^ST^-*^*  SP«ton^  ^  manpower  on  ahlpboard  and  ttot  it 
cant  to  had  to  thia  da(y  and  ago  of  aompetltlon  aahore  without  a 
square  deal,  shipping  labor  can  rest  assured  that  for  economic  as 
w^  as  humane  reasons  tto  OommlsBlon  wlU  see  to  It  ttot  thev 
get  a  square  deaL  ^^ 

In  return  the  Commlssicm  truste  ttot  tto  American  sosmfii  wffl 
give  the  Commission  and  tto  taxp^rhv  publle  a  aquare  deal 
„  f  ^  •"  »oto«  to  make  this  thtog  succeed,  tto  seamen  must 
think  and  act  to  the  spirit  of  this  Uw.  They  must  want  leadm 
who  are  honest  and  atooate.  In  thia  bialaaaa  there  la  completion 
to  personnel  as  weU  as  to  management.  If  we  are  to  compete, 
toe  men  who  man  the  shlpe  must  to  toyal  aad  dladnUned  to  tto 
Itoeat  traditlona  of  tto  aea.  •  k——  «*  «« 

lAbor..  the  Oommiaalon  believes,  mmt  denaoaalrato  that  It  la 
JIIfS^JSL*^  ^?f^  treatment  which  tto  Amerleaa  publle  la  wffl- 
tog  to  give  It.  It  owes  Itself  tto  devetopment  of  a  sense  of  voton. 
tary  responsiblUty.  There  can  to  no  sowusa  fOr  eoattv  M»«t  btt^ 
facUonalten  which  U  harmful  to  everyoao  to  tto  load  rua  NO 
businesB  can  survive  a  constant  threat  to  tta  awteetrom  evwr 
aort  of  fanciful  and  irresponsible  cause,  m  particular  labor  oualrt 
tote  wiUtog  to  fttego^niiart  to  mitnammSmiSZ^i 
exlste  peaceful  machinery  for  adjusting  tta  grtevanoes. 

Tto  Commission  hss  £Mth  that  labor  leaders  wffl  show  wisdom 
and  restratot,  that  tto  seamen  wffl  ehooae  their  i— ^yrt  for  those 
quaUtles  that  ttoy  wffl  devdop  cwaflaeaes  to  tto  f alr-mlndedneM 
of  the  Onmmlssmn.  and  finally  that  ao  dUputo  wittata  oar  Juris- 
diction wffl  ariss  at  whtchitoere  wffl  notto  ^  iMwt  a  ^^^^ 
attempt  at  reasonable  negotlatiaB. 
Tto  greatsst  state  of  aU  to  this  vantuiu  te  tto  publle^ 
Bveiy  American  must  view  ooauaetdal  '  ' 
ttonal  defense  as  primary  ends  of  bis  Oc 
emment.  Tto  public,  piioat  of  aU.  mvt  apiwai  late  that 
quate  marehant  mariae  la  tto  oaly  way  to  irtd^wa 
riste  to  our  conuneroe  when  home  Bae<to  call  '  ~ 
from  their  nonnal  routea.  Tto  fear  of 
discriminations  cannot  worry  tto 
posesss  our  own  aaerehant  shlpptog. 

In  turn,  aa  we  attato  tto  kind  of  »n— wH«nt 

tto  pubUc  aa  ablpper  and  r^aiinoiir  la  bouad  to  plato  toteOlama 
to  support  it.  This  U  true,  whether  we  rely  upon  tto  obltoi^toew 
of  patriotism  or  tto  dictates  of  oocamon  ssawe.  It  ti  th*  k^LS 
of  nonssnse  for  us,  aa  a  people,  to  subsldtes  '    "         " 

taxation  while,  as  a  people,  we      ' 
our  competitoea. 

This  American  merchant  martaa  is 

own  treesure,  oiv  own  ohlpa.  and  our  own  . 

with  the  pride  and  tto  entbualaam  aad  tto „, 

nations  emotlonaUy  and  finaadaUy  give  to  ttoir 
time  come  wtoa  we  wffl  turn  our  back  oa  aw^pjwmi  tern 
enterpriss?    Congress  has  given  an  — irtwrtle  *Ttor    No 
can  can  do  lees  than  give  It  bis  whtriebearted  mppurt. 

Our  merdumt-marine  poUdes  are  not  to  to  ^^p^itKl  m  a  two- 
gram  of  rutblassness  against  thoss  nar -'= *^ 

portion  of  our  commerce.    We  do  not 
from  tto  carriage  of  Amerleaa  trade.    Bntttla 
to  create  aa  adequate  awrebaat  aau 
program  of  adf -deCeaee  tto  Amerkaoi 
tbebr  natural  right. 

This  pcaasat  law  la.  I  aaa  ooafldaDl;  adaoBatototto 
American  people.  Tto  Ifai  II  ima  "qmuiijSiIml,  1  ^^ 
administer  this  law  H«r*i**««j^  Wti^  rf<^  van^ttNttoallH.   XI 


tto  sh^  of 


Oat  behind  II 
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«C  ft 


It 
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i 


tram  tlM 

pubUe. 

^tocli  eoopwfttfcm  in  bm  Imve  If  tm  «•  t»  do  jov  pMt  tn  ttm 
•^S??" Ji5  iiS?**  AmBlBft  now  molhg  on. 

Oar  ahlpB  wffl  te  iMten  wtth  tta*  fnunisente  at 
better  ocMmtcy  for  an  o(  « to  ltv»  In. 

agnt  agftlMt  our  grit—t  w>emy--f ar.    V^aar  Is  aftm  ftaoClMr  nniie 
for  iBdceMan  and  indactatoa  la  tbo  dread  of  iiiakli«  a  besliiBinK 

fciif iSf,J?!!StJS^,£r22!f*  «*  ■!*««««  taattmanj.  toaTofi; 
DU>7  me  not  wtllioot  n»  vocrlaa  and  alamw: 

Ittlnk  tba  fntora  of  AuMTtea  to  aanirad  to  be  ooa  of  tmanomied 
proepertty  and  greater  h^iplneaB  for  greater  nombenthan'the 
vorid  bee  ever  known.  •— «  •«» 

Z  tblnk  ttw  Immediate  oatloak  for  bnelneae.  and  In  that  f csm  la 
embracedowidKde  people.  «aa  never  better.  Tbe  few  cloud?  to 
be  aeen  will  be  blown  awaj  bj  the  meeroiea  of  atateaaumabiD  now 
In  tbe  making. 

I  tblnk  that  a  aaall  gmcqp  of  xm  bere  In  tbe  iMi 
cart  onlj  tn  ma  own  Imi^lwatlnaa.  We  suffer  tram 
lafted  to  Mtaaltttoa.  ^^ 

.  ^w*^*  wwiiaigingmagnWIcentty  tram  tbo  graateet  deprcaelflD 
m  biancy  and  eoma  at  we  am  omven.  Oourege  and  «**t»«<UTM^ 
Aould  be  oar  pammsda.    Wie  bave  the  lint,  and  we  sbould  bam 

pot  toemrpone  the  final  queetkm:  "wni-tbe  dream  at  a 
ct  ft  eantorr  baeoma  the  maUtj  of  tomoRow— ehall  we  bam 
of  tbe  title  'AnkSEieanT* 


Adminlstnitioii  of  Federal  Relief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

or  mart  'vtbgdiia 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednetdng,  Mag  2$,  l§3f 


Ut.  HOLT.  Mr.  President.  I  aak  mianimoas  eonsent  to 
limTe  prtnted  in  the  Rioou>  an  article  written  tay  Mx.  ftank 
R.  Ktat  entitled  "XWng  Belief  as  a  dub",  and  puldished  in 
tbe  BaWmw  Sun  of  this  date. 

Tlwre  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoio.  as  follows: 

CPtam  tbe  Balttmora  Sun  or  Muf  as.  issT) 


Bj  Rank  B.  Kent 

n  If  ft  Uttle  dUBeolt  for  any  ordtnarr  man  to  keep  bla  >*«i«»w<» 
When  aoddenly  lifted  ftom  the  nmited  field  of  aettvitr  in  wbiS 
!*.y**"  '*  *>-  labored  obecurely  m  a  mtaor  ofleial  to  a  poalttm 
«ff  tmm^MMiM^  m^m^  -^  — yg^^  undmaBMd-oC  bimoM  at 


ef  tho  w.  P.  ▲, 


-_-_—  and  a  _    .  ^ 

1  with  tMorable  pobileity. 

that  c(  Mr.  Bmy  L.  BafitSom^A 
for  ia>.  Pteler.  who^^nSmTS 


that.  In  addition  to  demiopiug 

wlBdomo<  ble  own 
wbo  dfiftr  with  thi 
It  lithe 


\i^ 


eaacnxMtA  ct  tt» 

.  IvaaqMattloB  which  bo 

pohMpB  Bhould  be  made 

^(vlapBd  In  hie  peat  publle 

■    .   . 2- 1  tble  week  wOI  adTobogram 

a  now  appn^tlatloB  of  a  bdUon  and  a  half  deOan  tarnest 
^^'  fLlT'  SJ***'^  •«"  ootelde.  them  taTuTmerndtaS 

^'^  2SS?!SSJ^  «ijtti^Sl;S[et!S^i^ 

-K-*  iJ?  252S2?*  "•''■«**y  *»  wntoed— In  view  of  tbem  thlnn. 
V^USiSff1S^i^^7>y  **  P-tleniar  lnt«mt  to  tlS^ 
K  ^!Sr!S*  JS^^  iL2**  P*'^  generally  wbo  wffl  pay  tte 
£&  ^y  "yr^yp*  *»**»«  ««»«•  claaam  o*  Whom  Mr  Hot- 
Wn*  vaahi  with  Miah  ecom  and  oontnnpt.  ^'^ 

«i«S!IL!f  i!^'£LJ?-5°P**™^  ****•  *"•  »«>eemit,  took  an 
TOqUT^SL??*  «"»*  *«»«>  on  two  tblnga-ono  wae  ti^the 
yMm^oemmmit  ultimately  mwet  get  out  of  -thla  botlxiMB 
«fry«-^ttie  other  wm  that  poUtlm  abould  not  enter  ortoSS 

eonal  mmrmnt,    jg  «m  tafcM  for  granted  that  In  &  deeln^- 


ISif'  ^^  aommm^tgetttng  out  of  the  reBef  boatnem  lir  BOp- 

dent.  Certainly  in  tbe  matter  of  keeping  poUtlca  out  be  did.  No 
one  could  bam  been  mom  indignant  then  he  last  year  over  the 
ehargee  that  the  politicians  wera  capitalizing  relief  and  that 
rtfitf  had  become  one  of  the  greatest  of  admlnlstntion  ameta. 
Yet  the  capitalization  was  so  crude  and  so  wide  that  It  could  not 
be  inissed.  and  the  great  poliUcal  value  of  relief  to  the  New 
Deal  campaign  was  generally  recognised. 

3S?  ?**"-*?®  points,  in  an  interview  In  tbe  New  Totfc  Tlmea 
lart  Sun^y  Mr.  Hopkins  spoke  his  mind  in  a  way  that  desCTvea 
SSSIi.^!^*^*^  JP^  "^^^^  "^cle  said  that  Mr.  HopkhttlS 
;|r^her  irritated"  when  reminded  of  the  Rooeevelt  declamtlon  Uiat 
,  must  get  out  of  this  businem  of  relief."  The  Praeldent.  ha 
wgalns,  with,  as  the  Times  mys,  "a  patience  amounting  atanoet  to 
forteaMttce",  was  not  referrtng  to  work  relief  but  totoect  leUrf 
Thla  laat  very  sensible,  because,  despite  all  the  talk  about  morale 
SSlf^I!?rK*^*J*H?  ^^  diff^nce  between  wortiSlSISl 

•mHttag  the*  "relief  le  going  to  cost  considerably  more  mobey^m 
we  we  H>«ndtog  now^  Mir.  Hopkins  declamd  th/t  "therTSa^i^ 
two  ways  aboirt  it.    The  Federal  Oovemment  is  in  the  relief  bu2. 

^Sti'J^J^^U^  Government  that  trlee  to  get  out  of  it  alto- 
gather  probably  wont  remain  in  office  very  long." 

That's  a  pratty  bold  sUtement.     It  reversee  the  Prealdential 
•^ouncement  of  1934.  and  it  sweepe  "out  the  wtodow- ttSe^S: 

SSSKf*  1.22:55*^  ^  Rooe^^did  beUevrsShoW^^M 
q^cMy  ea  poBsible  the  problem  should  be  ntu^ed  tothe  Shrtmu 

^^Ji^W.^S^.-S^?*"?^'*^  utterance  on  the^SS^Btet 
r^jwtheworks  program",  he  said,  "thorn  who  otbtti^  SoSd 

lam  vwy  much  mistaken  they  wm  um  thefa*  political  nower  tei^ 
^l^'tL^L'^  ^  P««~^  *•  oontlSSISt'^rS.SSJS 
S?t?!Si£'-''°"**^  ^"^  ^  perpetuate  It.  labJr  wmr^^jS 

♦^'J.H'^^f^??  **'*'*  ®'*'*'°*««™«»t  ft«a  the  head  of  the  W  9  a. 

-«£rl.!^  PMeral  Government  in  the  relief  busbMBsTtti^ 
Sp^^t1L5f^?2!\ J*  ^^'^^y  eontradicte  tSTSStt*^ 
»e»erid^t  both  as  to  the  permanency  of  FMetai  mlfatimd  the 
neceeatty  erf  keeping  It  nonpoUtical  in  effect,  what  Mr  S^S 
i^tiL  ST  T"S^  "»**  *°y  admlnlstmtion  St^SteStato 

KifX'ssSn^srrs  Si?  5  "Sf rSr^^^ 
to^'sss.'^  "^  ronn  ai^si^'i^sr^S'-g^ss 

on«  ^2Jr?SS  i^'  5?**^  repreeentatlm  of  a  Pnsldent  who 

SSiSIS^^  Sf,J?**''TJ?*°*  "^^  8«*  «»*  <rf  ^SiSd  thai 
2?^^^2L'*'?*L°*^^  ^°*  ^  mixed,  swings  the  relief  vote  sak 

^ty^^r-r  .SiiSftef ^"ro^-S  S^ 

SSStJS  SS^  S*^  to  perpetiSe''SSiJSS'to  ^SS'  hJ! 
oom^^^a^^lemocratlc  form  of  government.  JT^'  *^ 


Some  Aspects  of  Federal  Jiirisdictioii 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NBW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
ruc*dop.  May  18, 1937 

'^"^'^"^  2I«i222"«SS2!™  *«•  Moscowrra;  of  thi 

XAfflSBN  DIBTBICT  OF  MtW  TQBK 


lir.CTMjER.    Mr.  Speaker.  United  states  Diatrict  Judge 

F«aerai  bench,  has  written  a  very  interesting  article  on 
Some  Aspects  of  Federal  Jurisdiction  for  tbe  January  1M7 
issue  of  the  United  SUtes  Law  Review.    His  statenSte  2e 
very  compelling  and  worthy  of  wide  acclaim. 
^^^J^W  Moecowltz  begins  his  article  with  the  following 

m4*t  h2f°^JS5;^^,l!S2?5  **^  *!?»«^  "^  «»•  »*<>«»»  Qovem- 
mrot  bas  become  a  subject  of  popular  Incnilry  It  mav  nnt  yv»  tn 

2rs.S."~Sf ^  r^  "p^"*  the^'iSrtirt^^<J  ou?*p3: 

M*l  courts.  Not  that  them  questions  have  not  been  coxuid^d 
SS^S.'^^T^rfSSS^'  ^"^  I«>Wems  Which  lim  5S^£K^ 
SJS ^y^^  ■^*«»  V»x  after  year  will  certalnlyiSt  TOffer 
WMluly  from  renewed  .tudy.   Perhapi  repettttaTwS^Wmm^S 
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revitalize  Interest,  with  the  hope  that  a  swtalned  Internet  mav 

storing  about  an  ultlmat^  sdutlon.  if  one  be  possUrfeT^^       ^ 

JiSfi^^cSdI2i°°  **^  ""  Federal  district  courts,  as  defined  by  the 

Judge  Moscowitz  comtinues — 

W-^."*"^^y  "epem^  into  two  parts.  Flmt,  there  Is  that 
Jurisdiction  which  is  defined  to  terms  cfsubject  matter.  As  eam- 
ples  of  tlUs  we  have  the  bankruptcy,  admiralty,  and  patent  Inrla- 
»i^S^.  ^f****  *S^*  heading  may  be  taiduded  also  all  the  eaaas 
which  involve  a  Federal  question  and  which  are  for  that  reason 
within  the  Jurtsdlction  of  the  district  courts.  The  second  nart 
embraoes  the  cases  in  which  the  Federal  conrts  have  jurlsdictiaii 
by  virtue  of  the  character  or  situation  of  the  partim  Utlsant  In 
this  group  of  caaee  the  Utigatlon  in  which  fMnal  lurlaSctton  ta 
Involved  on  the  ground  6f  diversity  of  State  cttlaeivhip  is  perhaoe 
the  best  faiown  and.  quantitatively  at  least,  the  most  ImpOTUnt 
It  should  be  remembemjl  that  to  these  eases,  among  othem  thwe 
is  an  additional  Juriedl^ional  requirement  that  tte^SSmtS 
controversy  shall  be  not  less  than  $3,000.  — ««».  «« 

',,J^«  **^"*  survey  of:  this  Federal  Jurlsdlctl<m  reveals  that  the 
Utaited  States  is  not  ab  hitereetcd  party  in  all  actions  In  the 
Federal  courts.  Curiously  enough,  there  seems  to  be  a  ponular 
misconception  among  laymen  and  to  some  extent  even  amone 
Baembers  of  the  bar  that  the  XJhlted  States  have  an  Interostto 

^^^^L^^  2!*'**  ~^^'^-  ^  *  matter  of  fact,  the  report 
of  toe  Attorney  General  of  the  Uhlted  States  for  the  fiscal  mar 
ending  June  30.  1934.  reveals  that  in  only  M.781  out  of  62.832 
caeee  pending  in  the  dlgtrlct  courts  at  the  end  of  toe  fiscal  vear 
was  the  United  States  actually  an  intereeted  party,  and  apparenUy 

S^iJST^^Sf  °*^  *°;?^'^'**  bankruptcy  casee.  of  ^ch  g382TO 
pending  at  the  same  time. 

Of  course,  where  toe  United  States  has  an  bitereet  It  aeems 
reasonably  clear  toat  a  Federal  forum  ought  to  be  provided.  As 
to  the  retnainder  of  the  present  Jurisdiction,  the  question  artaes 
whetow  all  toe  eases  encompasaed  by  It  merit  the  attention  of 
the  Fsdoml  courts.  The  nature  of  the  subject  matter  of  some 
naturally  makes  the  Federal  court  toe  more  appropriate  fortnn. 
As  to  otoera  we  become  more  dubious.  In  toe  coune  of  a  abort 
paper,  one  can  nMther  hope  nor  expect  to  analyae  toe  premises 
and  reasoning  by  which  one  might  Justify  or  condemn,  as  to 
each  dan  of  caaee.  its  tnd-nslon  among  tooae  in  which  toe  Ped- 
eral  oourto  now  assume  Jurisdiction.  It  may.  however,  prove 
valuable  to  meUte  the  tasnes  created  by  th^  long-dl^SS 
problwi  tf  divemlty  of  dtlmnship  Jurisdiction.  InSlJwrflS 
cfowded  Federal  calendar,  toe  qumtlon  arlsm  whether  toeee  caem 
chovid  be  tried  In  a  Federal  court  The  hKseased  burden  on  the 
oouru  brought  on  by  nimierous  77B  caaee  makee  the  nroMem 
even  more  urgent  than  it  baa  heretofore  been.  A«^'»n»i 

Judge  Moscowitz.  further  dilating  upon  the  important 
subject  of  diversity  of  citizenship,  says  that— 

Tb^  ultimate  source  of  diversity  of  oiUaeBBhlp  jurisdletlon  is 
to  be  found,  of  courw,  in  the  provision  of  the  Oonstttutlon  of 
the  United  Statm  that  "the  Judicial  powv  shiOI  ortrad*  •  • 
to  oonteoversles  •  •  •  between  dtlaena  of  diffeNnt  Statea* 
^?^;.°^.5P-.^^',  The  daum  came  taito  the  Oonstltuthm  aa  part 
<rftlM  Virginia  plan.  It  has  been  mid  that  the  surpristnTtfalS 
about  toe  clause  was  not  toe  vigor  of  toe  attack  whiohmettoe 
att^ipt  at  Its  induaion.  but  the  apathy  of  the  defense.  Xvna 
MMlaon.  the  father  of  the  Virginia  pUn.  when  calSd^to  oo^ 
ment  on  this  proposed  grant  of  Jurisdictlott  to  the  fWeral  courtai 
said:  "As  to  its  cognlmnfe  of  disputes.  I  will  not  mv  it  tea 
^^ter  of  much  tanportanoe.     Perhaps  it  might  be  left  to  tbo 

In  some  respects  the  atta^  on  diversity  JurtsdletlQa  waa  part 
of  a  general  antlpatoy  toward  giving  any  substantial  orlid^ 
jimladlcUon  to  toe  Federal  courts.  ThuTlt  was  urged  toattoe 
Fed»al  Judiciary  be  gimn  only  appellate  Jurisdiction.  This  suc^ 
gesUon  conforms  somewhat  to  the  preeezU  system  in  AustnSa. 
where  no  lower  federal  courU  have  been  establiahed.  althouS 
the  constitution  permits  them,  the  state  oourU  having  been  in- 
vested  with  much  of  the  federal  Jurisdiction  and  toe  central 
high  eourt  serving  largely  an  a]n>dlate  function. 

Thla  extreme  poaitUm,  however,  as  we  know,  never  met  wlto 
general  approval  in  toe  Constitutional  Convention.  Uany  amu- 
ments  were  offered  against  It.  the  most  effective  being  <Mie  which 
an^wed  toe  underlying  fear  that  toe  establishment  of  a  full  set 
of  Federal  courts  would  tend  to  undermine  the  State  Judlciarv 
Its  substance  was  that  the  authority  of  the  State  tribunals  would 
be  less  undermined  by  a  grant  of  original  Jurisdiction  to  toe  Fed- 
eml  courts  than  If  only  appellate  Jurisdiction  were  given,  the 
argument  being  that  conatant  appeals  tram  the  State  to  the  l>d- 
wal  courts  would  probably  have  an  even  more  fatal  effect  On  the 
f?*^*?..^*  ®^*®  Judiciary  than  any  which  would  insult  from 
toe  establishment  of  a  full  set  of  Inderal  courts. 

There  was,  of  courm.  anotho-  factor  which  made  toe  establish- 
ment of  lower  Federal  courta  neoeosary.  The  need  for  an  admlraltv 
court  was  urgentiy  felt,  and.  whatever  oonduilons  ware  mached  on 
other  matters,  tols  requhemeut  had  to  be  met.  And  when  provi- 
f  °U?*f  °^*  '°'  ***•  establlahment  of  FMeral  trial  courts  cases 
to  jrtUch  there  was  diversity  of  cltteen«hip  were  induded  among 
thorn  of  which  they  wen  to  have  Joriadletion.  ~««ig 
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Tlie  Judge,  in  splendid  fashion,  draws  attention  to  the 
fcdlowing: 


toe 


In  the  attempt  to  lay  a  aoond  bmla  for  aa 
jurisdietlon".  various  atteaapm  have  bean  -»Mif  to  -_„..., 
pe««itage  of  easm  whkh  find  their  way  Into  the  IMenl 
on  the  ground  of  diversity  of  State  dtlaeiHhln.    KnT^ 

basrtjop^  a  stj^y  of  a  sertm  Of  FKleral  Reporten.  oond^wT^ 
a?  percent  of  the  oaam  artae  in  that  wt^^i^T      a«»/<ti»^  an 
reachm  the  oonduslon  that  only  11.9  psmnt  ao  azlaa.    White 
of  the  wrltera  has  attempted  to  n|4am  the  ^^ 

!^.  *^.'*»y»  yet.  whtehever  figure  ba  a««iMii.  w  m 

S^  iSlS^^^^^tJ^'^^^^ir''^^^^^  mipoon 

m  me  yeoerai  eourta  la  baaed  on  divemttar  of  nitlaia^iiii     li  tiU 
ultimate  problem  be  the  detemlnatlon^etf  ^     "  **• 


^*JJ.^P°*''*°*  *^*»  ^  ^°^  «»*t  »  lM»e  number  of  toe 
brought  taito  the  Fedeeal  courts  on  gnmndTof  d^et^tTt^ 
ahlp  are  oaam  m  which  diveiatty  iTarSdaUvaSSd 
vloee  by  which  thla  has  be«i  achieved  ham  beea^teinv 
ardlaed  and  toe  courts  have  not  ftawned  on  toem    tSS. 
human  poaons  are  potential  litigants,  it  baa  «tiw  bena 
to  remove  to  another  State  to  crmte  dlmnttv     As  far  tmt^  — 
i£S.SS2a?Sd  :*****^  ^  ^  ""^^  Oonrt  for  the  oiSk  S 
•Tt  is  wry  days  practice  for  a  dtiaen  of  one  Stale  to  nmm  tn 

S2!**f'5l^^l!?  *'~°^  »  *^***«»  o*  «>•  »»««.  to  order  toSbS 
htm  to  proeecute  sulta  and  assert  his  taitanete  la  ttM  eourta^ 

merely  nominal,  and  he  has  tnily  become  a  «ttt*in  of  i^to^ 
State.  I  have  never  understood  that  his  motive  fm>  tiM^^^ta 
InquiraUe  into  or.  if  bis  motive  la  to  proeec^ea  iutthi  thi  Su£ 
g  toe  united  Statm.  that  sudi  a  aSSTSSil'SiSt^'SS 

Sinoe  ootporattona  have  eome  to  be  retarded  aa  oKiaens  withto 
the  meaning  of  the  dlveralty  of  eltiae»tom  flrare    aS^fnriJL? 

2ftw2^**^.***^5'?'"*»*  ^  b;«lo2dSSI5^pSiSed  to 
be  that  of  toe  State  of  inoorpomtlon— J^MgUng  ^the^ 
devim  has  been  attempted  to  gam  entnnoe  to  toe  M^ 

raxioab  A  Fratw/er  Co,  decided  bv  the  Sniiiwirrn  iTT  «?^ 
Umt^  Statm  to  W  Si^SSitSi  pSteSKSiSSiiSl 
in  a  different  State.  tmnsfenwdaU  tta  ametato^^nrS?^ 
tlon.  and  then  dissolved  the  old  entity,  all  for  the  nunoM 
creating  dlversi^  of  dtiaenshlo.   The  CffatmkT  P«Pom 

"Ihe  motivm  which  induoed  the  creation  of  naDondait  to  h« 
come  .Aicceesor  to  its  Ksntucky  grantor  and  takeatno^^  m. 
Property  ham  a^  hmuenoTon  toe  valSW  of  toe^^ 
Which  am  the  sBbJect  of  the  aulT  T^mmSaate 

SSJf^SS'r^?*^?*.  "f^-^-^ty  ooiowbla.    In  them  elzcum- 
tencm,  courts  wiU  not  inoulre  into  ^otivM  wtMn  <i«o<<tt»-MX!: 

cernlng  tt>etr  JurledlcttoaruVmo5£^to^rr5>Su2?U^ 
xeal  party  to  totmeet.''  «i«»»^ii  ma*  rmponosnt  U  tha 

Thus  toe  faoUity  wlto  which  dtvaratty  at  cttiaandUp  eaa  ba 
created  brings  withto  their  Jurtsdlction  manr^Mm^kAMM! 
undertoedivrartly  da^ 

eral  oourta  fffeiim  thev  are  iwtanfrM  «»*«»  ^  «M^nZTi  »^J/     ^^ 
of  artiflclaUy  created  diJwSty!^**^  "^  ^  ""^'^  *« 

Against  this  baUi^ouad--^ 

Judge  Moscowitz  further  states- 
one  can  begto  to  consider  the  aigumenta  wMch  bam  been  __  -^^r^ 

It  have  been  unable  to  point  out  eaamalm  of  mwJwwe  tjns 
writer  points  out  that  a  consldemtion  of  some  of  tlCT  sn^Omttto. 
tton  oaam  reveala  that  no  prejudice  ealsted.  1Wu*ftS«5iSni- 
ment  hm  today  to  view  of  tt^  oloecr  oohealmiySiitSl.^ 
dlfllcttlt  to  my,  but  it  coatinum  to  be  advaaaad  wtth  ^^^  "  " 
vigor. 

Another  contention  made  by  thom  who  would  < 
quo  is  that  tha  present  Jurisdiction  la  nnrnwaij  to  tha  < 
of  national  commerce.    Ihis.  too.  is  an  anument  au^entilii*  ^ 

la^ual  proof  or  disproof  onl7  Wlto  thelmtSaTdllM 

One  further  amument  haa  been  advanmd  wlto  mudk  te 
has  been  urged  that  diversity  of  dtlaraahip  Joriadlctla 
uniformity  of  dcclslan  to  mattan  of  ganeriaiMr.    Ito 
tola  tt  is  neceasaiT  to  recaU  the  famous  erne  tf  J»M  V 
It  was  said  that  in  mattcn  tovolving  the  general  eob 
Federal  courta  would  fdlow  their  own  oonoapt  of  tha 
and  would  not  be  governed  by  tbe  '*rr1iArfOB  o(  Mate 

snmably,  therefore,  a  dngle  rule  would  govern  «a  auoL 

caaee  to  the  Federal  courts,  thereby  brlsttliK  about  a  i^tiAi''u^ 
fWnlty.  R  is  perhape  worto  whUe  to  oSSLTwtetomtoi^i^ 
effective  and  advisable  means  of  achlsvUM  oalfoanttv  mwhatiZ* 

S^2S??:^v£StSr°''"^  on^Sm  sSS^mS  Stol 
Americanly  Instttute  are  not  to  a  better  poattkn  to  Krt«»  mbaS. 
an  integrated  unlfoemlty.  If  that  be  dechahku  ^^  ^^ 

ViKturally.  as  to  all  controversial  Isauea.  ***fn  bam  baai  m^a 
mentson  the  other  side,  some  of  mere  oonvlnGli«  fame  thanoSa! 
One  of  the  mere  totereattng  Is  that  ^Mf^  lamiiiiiii  *S!^  !SS^ 
cpraoesof  thedoctotoeof  Sipf/tv.  3ryto»i.  />  was  to  tem^IdL 
to  *5?i^  .?**  f^^^y  common  law  often  rmoltM  to  am^anoa 
la  the  ndaa  prevafltog  to  toe  fMexal  and '    •-^""••"^ 
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I  that  attcraeyt.  sware  of  th»  durerent  mles.  voRdd. 
wlMca  ttaay  ooBflletad.  cbooaa  tha  forom  wblch  would  mora  probaMy 
naka  for  tba  dl9oattion  at  tba  caae  m  tbetr  tevor.  ¥^tli  tlia  da- 
irleaa  tor  en«ttag  an  artafldal  dtrmdty  at  dttaenahtp  readOy  avafl- 
aUe,  no  BnaU  amount  of  legal  Jodceymg  has  occurred,  with  tte 
fMnilt  that  aoBM  hsvo  urged  that  dlTeretty  c€  ctttaanahlp,  ao  l<Rig 
M  It  ta  eouplod  with  tha  doctrtne  ai  Swift  ▼.  Tfwon,  la  hoatUa  to  the 
Rign  t£  Iftw.  In  the  Black  and  White  Tudcab  caae,  heretorore  men- 
Uonad.  la  *  perfect  eiaraple  of  Jodteylng  for  a  fsforable  applleahle 
laiw.  Tha  contract  there  involved  waa  one  m  which  »  railroad  gava 
•  tailcab  eoBsqiiany  tha  esduMTe  right  to  aoUctt  bualncee  at  tta 
^>T— w«^*i  In  Bowlliv  (been,  Kj.  Aoeordlng  to  tha  rule  of  the  Ken- 
tncfty  courta.  anch  %  oantract  would  have  been  voM  as  against 
poMlo  pottcf .  The  aopreme  Court  of  tha  United  8t«tea  decided 
that  tha  qiMsttfim  waa  oaa  of  ganaral  law.  Hsnea  tha  Court  waa 
not  bound  bj  tha  State  rule,  and  tt  taaid  that,  aa  a  matter  of  general 
krw,  tea  eontraet  waa  valid. 

I  of  Swift  V.  Tfaon  la.  of  eousaa,  not  the  aola  Inoanttva 

to  pkkf  iae_poitatm  In  ohooalBy  between  tha 

eowta.    DUtatancea  in  prooadural  rulea  are  also 

Thna,  In  tha  Vsdaral  courts  tha  burden  of  proving 

janea  la  on  tba  defendant,  whareaa  generally  tha 

Itek  nda  la  that  tha  platntlfl  haa  tha  burden  of 


J 


highly  InoQDgmoua  that  two  oaaw.  Involving 
trtsd  often  only  »  tew  bloeks  apart,  should 
digwantly  manly  becauaa  tha  defendant  In  one  aetkm 
a  etuaan  of  New  Jsraay  and  hla  phitattfl  a  etttam  of  Hew  York, 
wbna  tha  parties  In  tha  other  action  wws  blaaaed  or  owaed  by 
of  Mew  Totk. 

aifumanta  have  eoaoa  forth  In  oppoaltkm 
to  dtvamty  jurtidletlon.  iNtt  they  are.  on  the  whole,  tenhntcal 
attacks  on  aome  minor  results  of  the  praeent  rule,  tteentiaily.  I 
bdleva.  the  "diversity"  rule  ought  to  stand  or  fall  on  a  l)alan«ifig 
of  the  local  prejudlee  aisumant  agalnat  tha  pedtkm  advanced  1^ 
tha  opponaota  of  tha  statue  qnov  namely,  that  dlventty  |urladl&- 
tmn  liilinii  into  tha  ftderal  courts  for  ad)adleatlon  matters  whldi 
InlMBiiillj  bekag  in  tba  Btete  courts.  If  it  could  be  eetaMlshed 
that  local  1we^Idleea  aotnally  exlat  agalnrt  Utismiu  of  other  States, 
thie  would  probably  justify  a  continuation  of  ttke  status  quo.  But 
one  Is  reminded  of  tha  fact  that  as  yet  we  have  no  adequate  sur- 
vey to  determine  wbathar  audi  prrjudlee  eshrta.  Then,  even  aa- 
anmlng  that  they  aHat,  what  of  an  tha  artlflelally  crsated  jurlfr- 
dtetlon?  What  of  the  aorparatkm  tneorporated  In  State  A.  but 
doing  Ml  of  lt«  binl  rises  m  State  B.  whkdk  eeeka  to  Invoke  tha  aid 
of  a  Federal  eoivt  wbsn  aned  in  State  B  by  a  dtlaen  of  State  B 
ov  a  transaction  wholly  arlatng  tn  State  Bt 

One  thlag  would  ssem  to  be  fairly  baabe.  We  are  operating 
under  a  Oonstltutlfla  WbUh  recogniase  a  dual  eet  of  eoverelgntka. 
That  Oenatttutlon  baa  been  interpreted  aa  jiiewinliit  the  doctrine 
of  Statea*  rights.  While  wa  are  working  under  audi  a  Cunatltu- 
tlan->and  I  do  not  wiah  to  be  understood  aa  taking  any  stand  on 
tba  laaue  of  whetber  we  ought  to  continue  the  Statea'  rtghte  theory 
In  our  baalelaiwor  by  amandmant  aboUsh  tt— 4t  eeems  to  me  that 
eourts  Should  not  reach  out  to  bring  eaaes  to  them- 
nor  should  they  encowaga  tha  aasunqitlan  of  Jurlsdlctlan  In 
the  subject  matter  of  tba  aetian  makes  the  State 
oonrt  the  natural  fbrum  and  only  aoasa  unnaturally  devlaad  di- 
vacatty  opene  the  door  to  the  Federal  court.  Of  course,  under  tiia 
law  aa  It  now  stands,  the  court  la  m  no  poaltlan  to  deny  Jurladle- 
tfcm.  however  strongly  It  may  f^Ml,  wbve.  on  the  decided  cases^ 
Jurlsdletton  haa  bean  properly  Invoked. 

lbs  dUBoulty  aa  tt  now  cxiata  can  perhapa  be  beat  IllustrataC 
by  eonaldaratlfla  of  «  Urn  f aMy  typloal  caesa  In  which  the  Juris- 
dlctka  of  tha  Fsdaral  eourt  waa  bwokad  an  tba  ground  of  dl- 
vwslty  of  atttnnahlp.  and  in  whtoh.  under  tha  ealstbiff  law,  Jnrla- 
dlettsn  aould  not  ba  dartinert.  taut  In  whldi.  tt  would  aecaa.  tt 

todacUna  Jurladlctlon. 


Jodse  Moscowlti  sets  fortb  these  cues  m  follows: 


a  case  in  tha  Pedaral  'district  court 
Involved  about  •lOOjMO.OOO.    All  the  Inter- 
Tba  Isane  waa  over  a  mine  In  Mex- 
of  Maclean  law  ware  Involvad  and  had  to  ba  tried 
of  faet.    PractlcaOy  an  tha  wttneaaee  had  to  ba 
ao  that  It  waa  i^parent  that  Mexico 
fomm.    Tat.  by  meana  of  having  tha 
la  tba  Ublted  Statea,  jorladlctloa  was  given 
and  It  eouki  not  ba  dadlnod.    While  tha 
Its  tba  tntacnatloniA  problem,  tt  la  a  good  ax- 
le hapiientng  with  even  greater  frequency  in  tha 
Why  ibould  tha  thna  of  the  court  tn  New 
upf    Tba  trial  of  tha  action  took  about 
wltti  niwiawiua  praMmtnary  motions  before  tha  various 
la  tbaSdiBlMet. 

In  anctbar  caaa.  aiaa  Isvolviac  a  laifa  aum  of  money,  a  corpo- 
ration, laooqporafead  ta  another  State  but  having  snbatantlally 
all  of  tta  aaaata  la  Mrw  Tbik,  waa  aoad  by  a  ettlaen  of  New  York 
on  a  cunHaBt  made  la  Maw  York  tavotvlag  buataeas  to  have 
la  Maw  York.   Becauaa  It  waa  aominally  a  dtlaen  of 

itlon  ruDMivad  tba  caae  to  tha  VMstal 
courts  aa  ttbad  tba  rigiu  to  do  undar  tha  axlstlac  law. 

Tbaaa  anm^aaaarva  to  ntnalrata  another  potnt^  namdy.  that 
many  of  tba  tftvcratty  caaes  are  eaaw  tn  whlA  a  foraign  corpo- 

m  tha  State  la  whieb  It  la  auad. 
to  tba  IMaiat  oourt^   R  haa  ban  aaM.  la  faet.  that  SO 

lavotva  a  eorporata  par^.    Bvaa  If  tt  ba 


aasnmed  that  mterstate  antagonisms  and  prejudices  actually  exist; 
tha  queetion  asked  by  a  recent  writer  would  seem  to  be  worthy  at 
ocnsideratlon : 

"When  the  ordinary  man  who  does  business  with  a  corpora- 
tion rarely  knows  where  it  was  formed,  can  one  t«*«t«*«^»i  se- 
riously that  there  is  prejudice  against  such  a  corporation  In  every 
Stirte  except  that  one  whoee  law  give  it  being?" 

The  same  author  goes  on  to  say  that  whatever  prejudice  there 
Is  agalnat  a  corporation  Is  probably  not  geographical  but  eoonomto 
in  its  nature.  If,  then,  the  local  prejudice  argument,  which  has 
been  the  bulwark  of  tha  suppoiters  of  diversity  jurisdiction,  finds 
ao  baals  in  the  case  of  the  foreign  corporation,  and  if  one  accepta 
tha  premlso  that  under  our  Constitution  as  it  now  stands  tha 
direction  of  the  flow  of  cases  should  be  to  the  State  rather  than 
to  the  Mderal  courts,  why  permit  diversity  jxniadlction  tn  the 
eaae  of  foreign  eorporatlons? 

Judge  Moscowits  brings  his  very  learned  dissertation  to  b 
dose  with  the  toSiomtng  interesting  oteorvations: 

The  problem  la  clear,  but  what  haa  been  done  and  what  la  to  ba 
done  about  tt?  In  1032,  during  the  first  aeadon  of  the  Seventy- 
aeoond  Oongrees.  there  waa  a  whole  battery  of  propoeed  legislation. 
Tlie  most  extreme  suggestion  advocated  the  abolition  of  aU  Juris- 
diction baaed  on  diversity  of  dtlaenshlp.  A  second  1^  urged  aa 
Increaae  of  tha  jurtadletKnial  amount  from  the  praeent  figure  of 
S8.000  to  17,500.  Tlia  dlfflculty  with  such  a  suggestion  is  that. 
Willie  it  may  aid  In  relieving  the  FMeral  courts  of  some  of  their 
praeent  burden,  it  gets  us  nowhere  in  the  solution  of  tha  dUBculty 
now  before  us.  In  avoiding  the  real  Issue  it  merdy  pute  off  until 
another  day  the  struggle  for  the  sdutlon.  A  third  bUl.  introduced 
in  both  Bouses  of  Congress,  would  have  made  cocporatlona,  for 
purpoeea  of  diversity  jurisdiction,  dtiaens  of  the  State  in  which 
they  carry  on  buslnees  in  all  litigation  between  them  and  dtiaens 
of  such  States  arising  out  of  such  business.  This  was  reaUy  a 
conqyomlae  podtion  between  thoee  ^rtio  aought  the  complete  abdl- 
tion  of  dlverdty  jurisdiction  and  thostf  who  thought  that  no 
chaosB  was  advisable.  It  made  no  attempt  to  strike  at  the  root  of 
the  whole  problem,  but  it  did  search  out  one  of  the  most  sendttva 
points.  It  is  Interesting  to  observe  that  if  this  bUl  had  been 
enacted  there  would  by  now  be  a  new  serlee  of  cases  cm  the  quea- 
tlon  of  what  constitutes  "doing  of  business",  a  queetion  which  for 
many  yeara  haa  given  the  courts  oonoem  when  they  have  had  to 
determine  whether  or  not  a  corporation  was  soflldently  within  the 
Jurisdiction  to  permit  servloe  (hi  it  or  to  subject  it  to  rules  gov- 
erning foreign  corporations.  For  a  while  there  was  every  indica- 
tion that  tha  bill  would  be  passed.  President  Hoover  advocated 
tta  passage  in  a  meesage  to  Congrees.  Numerous  legal  scholara 
ware  called  on  to  offer  their  comments.  In  the  end.  however,  no 
legislation  vras  enacted.  Since  that  date  nothing  of  any  substan- 
tial slgnlflcanoe  can  be  said  to  have  occtirred. 

We  are  left.  thus,  with  the  question.  What  should  be  dona?  It 
Is  dlfflcult  for  a  judge,  in  duty  bound  to  accept  the  existent  rulea 
of  Jurladlctkm,  to  become  unduly  critical  or  tmduly  commenda- 
tory of  them.  He  cannot,  however,  with  easea  pasdng  dally  be- 
fore him,  fan  to  sense  certain  difficulties.  The  feeling  thus  en- 
gendered, though  not  statisticaliy  conTincing,  should  serve  at  least 
as  a  stimulus  to  Investigate  further  for  the  Durpoees  of  ascertain- 
ing whether  there  is  actual  basis  in  faet  for  what  has  hereUtf ore 
an  impreeskm. 

Obvioualy,  acme  intelligent,  reasonably  rdlahle  study  of  tha 

aoa  of  local  prejudices  rnxxst  be  made  if  we  are  to  proceed  on 
something  more  substantial  than  conjecttire.  The  dlfflculties  of 
suob  a  stody  are  apparent.  At  the  outset  one  is  met  with  the 
question.  Can  convincing  statistics  be  gathered?  Perhape  they 
cannot.  But  this  can  cmly  be  determined  by  an  attempt.  If 
the  attempt  diould  prove  unsuoceasful,  would  it  not  reveal  that 
heretofore  we  have  been  proceeding  on  hundkea?  Would  it  not 
imply  that  we  should  give  more  wel|^t  to  the  srgument  that  the 
VMeral  coorts  are  now  handling  much  litigation  which  properly 
bdonga  in  the  State  courts?  Such  a  study,  tt  successful,  would 
bo  one  means  to  a  solution.  In  Its  absence  the  dlfflculty  might 
perhaps  be  met  by  the  abolition  of  dlwslty  jurisdiction,  except 
tn  those  Instances  wlMre  a  party  can  afflrmativdy  show  local  preju* 
dloe.  Tlte  propoeed  legislative  enactments  which  have  been  men- 
tioned preeimt  other  alternatives.  What  remains  is  to  make  a 
ebdoe. 
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RepresentaUre  Randolph  Perldiis 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26. 1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  pubUc  servloe  of  Hon.  lUinMxm 
PxBxzics,  late  a  Representative  from  New  Jersey 

Mr.  MICHENER.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with  sadness*  indeeds 
that  I  feel  called  upon  to  say  a  word  about  the  life  and  cbar- 


aeter  ot  one  of  my  doseet  friends  In  the  Oocgreas.  Bepie- 
soitatlve  Randolph  Pkkkins.  of  New  Jersey,  was  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  of  which  I  am  also  a  member. 
Our  awioriation  on  that  committee  h^gem  with  the  Seventy- 
fourth  Congress.  As  a  Member  of  the  House,  I  had  known 
him  personally  and  well  since  he  entered  the  Congress.  He 
was  a  brilliant  lawyer.  He  was  what  the  practical  man  might 
term  an  all-round  lawyer— a  splendid  advocate,  a  deep  stu- 
dent with  exceptional  judgment.  It  did  not  take  Mr.  Pkuons 
long  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  when  a  legal 
proposition  was  being  analyzed.  He  made  his  impress  on 
worth-while  legislation.  In  his  committee  work  and  in  per- 
forming his  legislative  fmictions  he  was  never  partisan.  His 
whole  purpose  was  to  enact  benefldal  ledslation.  and  even 
though  he  did  not/avor  proposed  legislation,  he  was  always 
willing  and  amdous  to  perfect  the  context  from  a  Ug^ti 
standpoint.  Many  a  statute  now  the  law  of  tlie  land  bears 
Witness  to  hia  wisdom  and  p^«"«»^fc^"g  efforts. 

If  Ransolph  Psuoms  was  ever  skck  or  had  bad  days,  his 
friends  did  not  know  it.  Such  was  the  make-up  of  the  mun 
He  radiated  good  cheer  and  was  always  the  life  of  the  party. 
I  am  not  familiar  with  his  background  before  he  came  to 
Congress,  but  I  do  know  that  he  was  ever  alert  m  behalf  of 
all  the  people.  To  do  or  to  say  anything  that  would  array 
class  agaj^ist  class  was  to  him  abhorrent.  He  beUeved  thor- 
oughly m  the  American  system  of  government,  and  he  was 
ever  watchful  to  prevent  insidious  inroads  on  fundamental, 
constitutional  liberalism.  One  couki  not  know  this  »««^n 
without  feeling  personally  acquainted  with  his  splendid 
family.  I  have  known  few  men  who  took  greater  pride  and 
showed  greater  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his,  family  A  gen- 
tleman by  instinct,  he  was  lacking  in  artificiality.  Hie  w<vld 
is  better  because  Randolph  Pikkins  lived  in  it. 


Rural  Elecfrificatioii  as  a  Relief  Measnre 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ow 

HON.  FINLY  H.  GRAY 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25. 1937 

On  the  ioint  resolution  (R.  j.  Rm.  861)  making  spproprlstlons 
for  relief  poipoees,  and  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  BAHxnr 
at  lilsstssippi 

Ut.  CStAY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sponsoring 
this  amendment  with  the  gentleman  tnm  Mississippi  [Mr. 

RAMKUr]. 

Tlie  demand  for  rural  electrification  Unes  by  the  farmers 
is  far  exceeding  the  money  made  available  for  that  purpose 
under  the  rural  electrification  law. 

As  the  farmers  come  to  know  the  benefits  and  Winarit^g^ 
of  electricity  on  the  farm,  they  are  becoming  more  and 
more  concerned,  anxious,  and  impattent  to  have  their  dis- 
tributing lines  built  and  the  system  put  in  operation  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

Farmers  are  coming  to  realize  that  electricity  is  not  only 
lifting  a  great  burden  from  them  in  pumping  water,  grind- 
ing feed,  sawing  wood,  and  operating  many  other  labor- 
saving  devices  and  machines  on  the  farm,  but  that  the  use 
of  electricity  is  Increasing  their  m^mtngf,  and  inccnne. 

And  the  farmers'  wives,  as  they  come  to  know  the  use  of 
electricity  tn  the  farm  home  and  the  irksome  buidms  and 
drudgery  it  is  lifting  from  them  in  their  everyday  house- 
work, are  even  more  anxious  to  secure  the  service  and  help 
of  electricity  In  the  home  than  the  fanners  in  their  outtide 
farm  woik. 

The  farmers'  wives  are  marveling  In  the  power  coming  in 
over  one  small  wire  to  light  the  homes,  sweep  the  floors, 
do  the  washing,  cook  th^  light  meals,  run  the  fan  in  the 
warm  weather,  and  at  the  same  time  operate  the  refiriger- 
ator  for  cold  storage,  and  pump  fresh  water  into  the  house. 
Tbtee  with  many  other  uses  and  aervtoes  at  comparatively 
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trivial  cost  are  giving  the  farmers'  wives  time  for  otal.  for 
entertainment,  care  of  the  body  and  cultivation  of  the  mind, 
make  electricity  the  most  sought  after  and  desired  helD 
which  can  behrought  to  tha  farm  home. 

Electricity  wherever  made  available  Is  ravotutionlztng  Ufa 
on  the  farm,  not  only  in  solving  farm  labor  problems  but  in 
bringing  comforts,  conveniences,  and  entertainment  at  the 
fann  home,  under  which  the  exodus  of  the  young  f aim  popu- 
latlon  to  the  cities  is  stopping  and  turning  back  to  the  farm. 
It  is  affording  all  the  pleasures  and  enjoyment  of  life  af- 
forded in  the  towns  and  eitles.  and  making  farming  the 
most  reliable  and  pleasant  occupation  to  be  followed. 

It  is  doing  what  an  the  preachers  and  an  the  editora  with 
gj^<*^<*^  to  caU  the  young  people  back  to  STflS 

Ihe  rural  electrification  law  Is  proving  a  great  farm^rellef 
measure,  and  thia  amrndment  if  adopted  wHl  go  further  to 
Inorease  farm  relief  and  wlU  provide  more  farm  comf  orto 
and  conveniences  than  any  other  provision  of  leslslatitti 
adopted  by  the  Congress.  «»««m*«i 

Many  farmers  have  Justly  onmplainfd  of  xelM  appro- 
priations bringing  Uttie  or  no  benefit  to  them,  but  at  the 
same  time  taking  away  their  farm  help  at  a  time  when  sea- 
sonal aid  and  help  to  idant  and  harvest  the  crops  was  the 
most  necessary  and  required. 

This  amendment  If  adopted  wffl  make  it  possible  In  the 
administration  of  this  measure  to  make  a  broader  «read  of 
relief  benefits  among  all  the  people,  the  rural  population, 
heretofore  overlooked  and  neglected,  aa  weO  as  the  doodIb 
of  the  towns  and  cities.  *~»*« 

Tliere  are  no  other  projects  which  can  be  promoted  and 
whi<^  will  stimulate  and  Increase  production  and  demand 
for  the  employment  of  labor  as  the  construction  of  rural 
electric  lines. 

First,  the  project  wffl  caH  for  the  cutting  of  many  tfaou- 
ands  of  poles,  digging  the  holes  for  their  xdacement.  and 
finally  the  hanging  or  stringing  of  the  wbcs  to  carry  the 
current  of  electricity  to  the  farmers,  ramifying  like  a  network 
over  the  farm  territory. 

But  this  Is  only  one  part  of  the  labor  demanded  In  build- 
ing the  lines  and  the  manufacture  of  electrical  equipment 
which  wffl  call  for  the  employment  of  labor.  The  fanners 
wffl  need  many  electrical  appliances  for  usfaxg  electricity 
on  the  term,  m  the  farm  home,  and  In  outside  farm  opera- 
tions as  wen. 

QP  the  building  <rf  these  lines  the  farmers  wffl  need  and 
promptly  demand  many  different  kinds  of  electrical  machin- 
ery and  devices,  and  which  wffl  be  constantly  increasing 
^om  time  to  time,  making  this  demand  for  employment 
permanent. 

This  wffl  make  the  demand  tat  labor,  both  sklUed  and 
unskffled,  come  throughout  the  farm  territory  and  wffl  be 
carried  to  hundreds  of  lines  of  manufacturo  and  production 
in  every  dty  in  the  land. 

There  Is  no  demand  for  manufactured  articles  for  Imme- 
diate use  which  in  any  way  wffl  compare  with  the  demand 
of  the  rural  population  when  the  farm  electrical  Unes  are 
completed,  and  the  farmers  are  ready  to  use  electrical 
equipment. 

It  has  been  found  and  definitely  '"i^yrtalrifd  that  a  sid>- 
stantial  part  of  relitf  Is  InvariaUy  used  and  >T>fftdffd  to 
pay  the  costs  of  the  administration  and  distribution  of  the 
relief  funds  provided  and  only  a  part  in  fact  goes  to  reUeve 
suffering  unemployed  people. 

It  Is  also  found  and  definitely  known  that  Invariably  in 
administering  relief  many  people  are  receiving  relief  money 
more  aUe  to  support  themselves  than  many  others  more 
needy,  but  under  the  technicalities  of  the  law  are  unable  to 
obtain  relief  or  employment. 

It  Is  also  known  and  understood  that  much  of  the  relief 
money  Is  expended  and  paid  oat  for  wrnlc  sometimes  of  a 
txirlal  nature,  or  on  projects  of  a  temporary  character  or  of 
no  substantfaJ  or  permanent  benefits  reautaixm  to  show  for 
the  expendltuzesw 

And  yet.  because  of  these  evils  and  abusM  tovarlahly  at- 
tending ttie  admlnlstmtion  of  xcUef  motm,  it  woold  be 
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fttfmnwm  wad  mithinikattfe  to  dmj  and  itop  an  xvitaf  and 
lesfv  tlM  uncnmloycd  to  wottts  tor  want  ct  fdod,  dollilBf* 


Wblle  couUnulnt  a  idSef  profnun.  It  therefore  beconw 
cur  duly  to  f oDow  a  poUey  wliicli  will  provide  tlie  ireatMt 
WBooiit  of  cmpionneBt  for  the  greeteit  nuB^ber  of  people 
sad  for  the  eoaetmetlan  of  projeete  of  the  moet  piinMimt 
•Dd  irthrtentlel  nature,  and  at  the  leaet  ooet  n  burden  to 
the  Tuawiiij. 

Hie  fanners  of  Indlaaa  are  not  aakinc  for  a  donation 
or  the  gift  of  a  tfngle  daOar.  Tbej  are  only  asking  for  a 
loan  with  which  to  boild  llMir  eleetrle  lines,  with  every 
dollar  of  prinelpal  and  taterest  to  be  paid  back  In  fnlL 

Itey  are  only  aaklnc  that  such  loans  be  vtonrtded  on 
long-time  payments  with  km  and  reasonable  Interest.  In 
their  modesty  they  are  not  addng  fOr  Interest  as  low  as 
Is  bdBg  given  to  the  fMeral  Reserve  bankers,  at  three  one- 
hondredths  of  1  percent,  bat  are  willing  to  pay  from  1%- 
peteent  to  2^>pereent  Interest,  and  want  to  pay  this  to  the 


This  win  afford  re&tf  provkled  without  a  cent  of  cost  to 
the  Oovenmient  and  to  be  used  for  permanent  and  sub- 
stantial ImprovenMnt,  and  for  an  expenditure  which  will 
can  for  more  employment  and  labor  than  for  a  temporary 
rcUcf  program,  with  every  doUar  to  be  charged  to  the 


IT  safBdent  money  was  loaned  to  the  farmers,  every  cent 
ef  whldi  they  are  to  pay.  to  bufld  electric  lines  to  carry 
eleetrleity  to  their  farms  and  to  purchase  dectric  equip- 
ment which  wffl  at  once  be  needed,  and  whkdi  would  be 
promptly  purchased  to  begm  the  even  use  of  electricity,  there 
are  not  enough  unemployed  men  to  work  upon  all  the  labor- 
saving  machtnfs  and  working  night  and  day  to  supply  the 
farmers  with  their  needed  dmiands,  nor  to  keep  pace  with 
production  with  their  ever-lncreasing  needs  for  electrical 
machinery  and  equipment. 

The  refief  problem  would  not  only  be  solved  but  It  would 
be  prompOy  and  permanently  solved,  and  without  the  crea- 
tion of  an  Interest-bearing  debt  or  a  charge  upon  the 


Such  a  demand  from  the  fann  people  wouki  increase 
many  factory  pay  roOs,  Increase  and  multiply  factory  pro- 
duction. sttaBUttte  many  new  enterprises,  and  wwdd  caU 
tat  the  employment  of  labor  vrlth  the  demand  ■*'^«*^»*g 
ttiesncvly. 


la  Memoriam 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESEMTATIVES 
irediusday.  Mag  2g.  1937 

Mr.  8MRH  of  Waddngton.    Mr.  Speaker,  these  memorial 

i  MTvieei  iare  a  solemn  admonition  that  death  is  ewer  in  our 

'  midst.    It  seems  but  yesterday  that  our  departed  ffftiw»^ffifif 

jm  here  amimg  «,  alert  and  active  In  the  discharge  of 

their  ^fllelal  duties,  and  now  "they  are  gone  the  way  whence 

they  Shan  not  rstam."   AU  too  soon  shaU  we.  In  the  words 

cf  LongfOow.  Join  them  on 


,  on  WlMW  *l>h*t«y  bMcb 

Tb«  i%Ma  WB  MS  and  the  ■ooDds  w  hMr 
— .  ^ — .^^  ^  ^  j^j^  j^j^  ^  ^^^^ 


Mr.  Speaker,  this  long  roD  of  our  faanored  coDeaguea— f 
Members  of  the  Saiate  and  15  Mmnbers  of  the  House— who 
have  been  summnnrd  away  within  the  past  year  is  ■«M»«if 

proof  of  the  aidiaoos  service  and  exactteg  laboza  of  tboae  who 
•re  oommlarioned  by  the  people  to  meet  and  dlsdiarge  the 

mMBy  dtflBcolt  tasks  and  trying  reaponsibaities  of  pofcfic  offloe 
during  one  of  the  most  emdal  periods  of  American  history 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Umlt  of  time  wffl  not  aObw  my  paylnf 
proper  and  adequate  tribute  to  each  of  these  distinguished 
pufaile  servants.  I  shaU  be  able  to  only  briefly  refer  to  some 
of  the  outstanding  traits  and  characteristics  of  those  of  them 
whom  I  knew  best 


p.  WfUCaUMAB 

I  Shan  alvrays  rscaO  one  Incident  arising  out  of  my  re]»- 
ttons  with  the  late  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Ciom- 
mittee,  Mr.  Bochaman.  which  left  a  lasting  Impression  upon 
me.  It  illustrated,  I  think,  the  gentler  phase  of  his  per- 
scmaltty  which  those  who  did  not  come  In  doee  intimate 
contact  vrith  him  might  never  have  suspected  him  to  ponnnin, 
as  his  attitude  was  generally  one  of  firmness  and  militancy. 
In  the  evening  days  of  this  session,  immediately  preceding 
the  hearings  on  the  first  defidmcy  appropriation  bill.  I  was 
a  member  of  a  small  group  (tf  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest  who  conferred  with  him  in  re- 
gard to  the  emergency  in  our  section  of  the  country  caused 
principally  by  the  Infiux  of  many  of  the  sufferers  from  the 
drought  area.  He  listened  to  us  patiently,  but  did  not  offer 
us  much  hope  for  any  increase  in  the  allocations  of  work- 
rdlef  funds  to  our  States.  A  few  days  later,  when  we  ap- 
peared before  the  subocnnmittee  of  which  he  was  ^^hittrman 
and  made  our  statements,  he  produced  a  letter  from  Hon. 
Harry  L.  Hopkins  stating  that,  at  his  requMt,  our  alloca- 
tion had  been  Increased  to  meet  our  situation.  This  was  a 
very  gradoos  act  on  his  part  and  revealed  that  hidden  under 
his  gruff  exterior  was  a  heart  beating  in  sympathy  with 
suffering  humanity. 

AXOBXW  J.  KOHTAaOS 

Governor  MovTAGns.  of  Virginia,  I  shall  always  remember 
tjecause  of  his  unfailing  courtesy  and  iHnriUnpwi  He  was  a 
▼ery  interesting  and  charming  conversationalist  on  account 
of  his  wide  reading  and  rich  experiences  during  a  long  dis- 
tinguished  public  career.  He  was  particularly  devoted  to 
the  profession  of  the  law  and  the  courts  and  often  referred 
to  the  important  role  our  lawyers  and  Judges  have  had  in 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  our  Government  and 
tnstituttcms.  He  rather  deplored  the  increased  ri«»mftti^iT 
upon  Members  of  Congress  in  regard  to  routine  matters 
which  left  them  littie  or  no  time  for  deep  study  of  the  prob- 
lems and  issues  facing  the  country. 


I  served  with  our  late  colleague,  Bkhjakxh  K.  Focat,  at 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  Pensions  Committee  during  the  firsts 
4  years,  and  believe  that  the  veterans  of  our  wars  had  ho 
more  loyal  friend  in  Congress  than  he.  When  our  commit- 
tee was  considering  the  legislation  to  restore  the  pensions 
to  veterans  of  the  Spanish-American  War  he  never  missed 
a  meeting  and  always  expressed  himself  in  no  uncertain 
terms  in  regaad  to  the  injustices  inflicted  upon  them  by  the 
so-called  Economy  Act  of  1933.  He  was  also  deeply  inter- 
ested in  old-age  pensions,  and  I  am  informed  that  he  was 
one  of  the  very  first  Members  of  Congress  to  sponsor  such 
legislation  many  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  it  was  very  un- 
popular to  do  so.  He  apparently  believed  that  no  one  truly 
lives  who  lives  for  self  alone.    He  believed  that— 

Ba'B  tme  to  God  who's  tme  to  man  whenever  wrang  is  dona 
Td  the  humblest  and  the  weakest  "neath  the  aU-beholdlng  wm 

HKNBT   X.   arUBBS 

HnntT  E.  Stubbs,  of  California,  was  one  of  Nature's  noble- 
men,  and  I  knew  him  more  Intimately,  perhaps,  th^n  our 
other  coileagues  whom  I  have  mentioned.  He  was  quiet, 
modest,  and  unassuming,  but  followed  very  closely  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  House  and  was  faithful  and  punctual  in 
his  attendance  upon  the  sessicms  of  the  House  and  the  com- 
mittees of  whi^  he  was  a  member.  He  was  a  minister  of 
the  Christian  Church  before  his  election  to  Congress  and 
oumif  ested  to  a  marked  degree  that  spirit  of  tolerance  and 
forbearance  which  cme  would  expect  from  a  gentleman  of 
his  calling.  He  was  sincerely  interested  in  providing  a 
greater  measure  of  security  to  the  aged  citizens  of  the  Re- 
public, and  opoily  espoused  the  Townsend  plan  because  he 
believed  in  Its  principles.  I  have  an  aUdlng  faith  tn  the 
Immortality  of  the  human  soul  and  know  that  men  of  the 
aspirations^  the  yearnings,  and  the  desires  of  Tax'*  Stubbs, 
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as  he  was  known  to  his  friends,  can 
We  shall  meet  agi^L 


never  wholly  pedA. 


Z  speak  last  of  my  friend  and  late  ooUeague  from  my  own 
State  of  Washington,  Mabioh  Ziohchbcx. 

His  colorful  career  that  of  the  Inunlgrant  boy  who  at  the 
age  of  86  rose  to  a  seat  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States- 
was  summed  up  in  his  last  note,  penned  with  his  own  hand: 

liy  OBly  hope  la  Ufa  wm  to  Impraws  the  oonditlon  at  sa  ufstr 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  brave  young  qrirlt  of  Mssioir  ZmwcHacx 
hurled  itself  against  what  to  him  appeared  and  proved  to  be 
an  impassaUe  stone  wall,  which  he  did  not  have  the  patience 
and  fortitude  to  climb  or  surmount,  nor  the  phlloeophy  of  Uf e 
and  attitude  of  compromise  to  go  around. 

These  verses  which  he  composed  In  1934, 2  years  before  his 
tragic  death,  seem  prophetic: 


'  the  hard  Uowb  rang 

l^pon  mj  battered  shield. 
Bome  lark-Ilka,  soarliig  spMt  sang 

Abore  my  battlefield. 
And  through  my  aoul  of  stonny  night 

The  Eigzag  blue  flame  rang. 
I  asked  no  odds — 1  fought  my  tgUU^ 

Xfents  against  a  man. 


'^ashingrton.  City  and  Capital",  Gnidebook  of 
W.  P.  A.  Is  Good  Work.  First  ComprehensiTe 
Treatment.  Necessary;  Beneficial.  Money  Well 
Spent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


»f 


HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OF  TKZAg 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thuriday,  Apra  8, 1937 


COLLUL 


HATS  BXBHT  TO  XXVS 


Mr.  IflAVERICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  are  cooslderlng 
the  matter  of  unemployment  and  the  Works  Progress  Admin- 
istration, let  us  ccmslder  s(»ne  of  the  things  they  do.  W.P.A 
has  been  criticized  for  making  resewch,  and  having  historical 
projects.  Acceding  to  an  amendment  adopted  to  the  W.  P.  A. 
bHI,  some  of  the  most  Important  functions  of  the  W.  P.  A  will 
be  eliminated.  Among  them  win  be  many  "white  collar^ 
projects,  dealing  in  research,  and  valuable  studies. 

Undoubtedly,  there  has  been  some  waste— but  on  the  other 
hand  work  of  permanent  value  has  been  done.  For  instance, 
there  has  now  come  off  the  Oovemment  press  a  guidebook 
and  publication  known  as  Washingtcm,  Ctty  and  CapttaL 
It  is  the  second  vdimie  of  the  American  Quide  series. 

I  shall,  therefore,  review  the  book  because  of  Its  import- 
ance as  a  part  of  the  Federal  Writers'  Project  and  as  an 
event  in  American  literature.  It  tells  the  story  ci  the 
CitfHtal  and  much  of  the  reading  Is  first  class  and  quite 
fascinating. 

I  admit  that  the  Idea  I  am  presenting  horrUles  some 
people.  For  there  are  those  who  believe  that  the  W.  P.  A. 
should  be  ccmfined  to  hard,  dirty  workL  that  anything  dean, 
cultured,  or  thoughtful  is  a  sin.  The  guidebook  of  the  Capi- 
tal, by  that  token,  is  a  book  of  sin,  because  it  is  ckan, 
cultured,  thoughtful  woiIl 

It  is  a  pomanent  contrfixitlon  to  our  r>miitm\»\  uf e.  it  is 
really  something  Congress  should  be  proud  of.  I  think  a 
majority  of  us  are  proud  of  it;  but  I  have  heard  a  lot  of 
thonghtlees  criticism  of  some  W.  P.  A  activities  simply  be- 
cause the  results  of  the  labor  were  bound  in  books,  others 
framed  in  frames.  A  picture,  some  think,  especially  if  done 
by  a  living  Amerlcaniuul  not  by  a  dead  master.  Is  also  a  sin. 

But  let  me  describe  the  guidebook. 

Many  of  the  pe(9le  connerted  with  the  GtovenmienU— 
some  of  us  who  are  In  Congress  eva>— have  been  so  busy 
that  we  know  little  of  the  city  of  Washington,  what  It 


tains,  ita  history  and  backgnamd.  Ifbst  of  xm  have  under* 
stood  in  a  vagoe  way  that  Washington  was  a  ''ptanned" 
dty.  Most  of  m  know  that  It  was  fstahtlidisd  primarfly  for 
the  pmpose  of  «  head  of  the  Fedenal  Qofemment^  and 
about  the  only  thing  that  Vhglnta  and  Mswarhnsstts  had 
in  common  was  a  hate  against  okl  King  OooKva  m. 

Personally,  I  have  never  gotten  beyoad  the  aehool-day 
conception  cf  Oeorge  Washington  and  M^iat  LXnfant 
standing  somewhere  beside  the  Potomae  laying  out  the 
nation's  Capital  with  a  happy  divegaid  ef  the  mdlani; 
Oongrsssmen,  and  real-estate  dealers.  lartead  it  profVftdM 
us  with  a  comprehensive  story  of  its  Ufa  and  Ita  people  at 
well  as  of  Its  bdUdlngs  and  monuments. 

Rom  a  tertmiral  viewpt^t  It  diows  that  the  Oovenmient 
Printer  can  do  ezoelient  work.  It  Is  a  snappy  Job.  The 
quite  comprehensive  book  has  4004M0  words  In  it,  and  con* 
tains  130  photographs,  maps,  and  lltostrmtlooa. 

It  offers  a  conudete  lecture  of  contemporary  wadilngton 
and  what  may  be  termed  a  contemporaneous  picture  of  tta 
eventful  earhr  years.  In  addition  to  artleles  on  the  Federal 
Government  departments  there  are  articles  rtnaTtng  with  the 
geographical,  historical,  and  cultural  background  of  the 
dty. 

There  are  six  major  sections,  apart  from  the  eonelae  iBtroi 
ductory  chapters  of  general  information  and  the  calendar 
of  events.  These  are  the  Oeneral  Background,  with  essays 
on  climate,  topography.  Indian  and  subsequent  history,  art, 
architecture,  the  L'Enfant  plan,  music,  theater,  litenUureb 
science,  and  religion;  Wadihigton  Today,  and  Its  points  of 
interest;  tours  of  the  dty  and  surrounding  areas;  executive 
departments  of  the  Federal  Qovenunent;  Indq^endent  agra- 
des  of  the  Federal  Government;  District  (tf  r^,a„nm,t^ 
agencies.  The  book  is  also  snppUed  with  historical  chro- 
nology and  a  bibliography.  The  large  detalkd  odor  mape 
enclosed  in  a  back  poOuit,  as  weU  as  the  smaller  maps, 
enable  the  reader  to  place  eadi  story  on  Its  proper  location. 

As  the  editors  of  the  volume  say  in  thdr  preface: 


Thia  Tolum*  is  one  of  sa  eztenatve  nrlai  tt  Amarlesn  OuidM. 
conmUed  and  edited  by  the  Federal  WMten'  rtojeett  of  thf 
Wona  Progreaa  AdmlsiatcatUni.  In  plaa  and  eeope.  this  tntns 
goea  beyond  the  general  ooneept  of  the  eooTenttonal  guldebotik. 
Its  objective  la  to  pteaent  aa  oonqAete  a  plotnre  as  poaalMa  of 
amfiriran,  eomnnnHtlaa,  their  poUtteal.  eeonomic.  iaAmUiaL  and 
cultural  hlBtory.  their  oonteo^jorary  aoene,  aa  weU  aa  the  ^>»rtfl» 
points  of  Interest  ordinarily  sought  out  by  the  tourist. 

The  main  eerles  of  legloiial.  State,  and  loeal  guides  will  be 
siq>|deinented  and  relaf oroed  by  a  number  ct  asparafes  pUbUoa* 
tioDs  dealing  with  Amrrtfan  folkloM,  archtteoture,  artiitattnn. 
blbllograpfay,  Indian  culture,  and  numeroua  other  subjects  oon- 
oemlng  which  m  vast  store  ot  valuable  flr el  head  mfonoatlon 
has  been  aaaemMed  by  the  Matkm-wlde  omHilaatlon  of  the 
Federal  WMtos*  Projects. 

That  Is  an  honest  statement,  and  essentlaf  to  dww  the 
purposes.  More,  it  shows  the  purposes  are  worth  while; 
quite  necessary  to  Intdligent  living  and  governing.  Whf 
should  we  not  q;>end  money  of  the  Government  to  ftaid  out 
tiaese  things? 


V   OAFIXai.    IWIISI.IIUSB 

Typical  of  the  authoritative  handling  of  subject  matter 
in  "Washington,  City  and  Capttal",  is  the  chapto*  on  archi- 
tecture as  weQ  as  the  architectural  references  throi«houl 
the  book.  It  Is  probably  the  first  treatment  of  the  subject 
that  aqpiaiDB  to  the  cmlooker— Onrigi  sssmsn,  home-town 
vlsttor,  or  tourist  from  abroad  the  wlv  and  wherefore  of 
the  preponderantly  rhmiinil  motif. 

Far  from  maligning  the  arehtteetural  ahuiwlaiif  of  the 
ctty,  as  some  proponents  of  our  arcfaiteetore,  rlglit  or 
wrong,  have  tried  to  prove  by  hfttng  phrases  here  and 
there,  the  dty's  architecture  becomes  fairly  nndentandabto 
to  the  reader  and  sudi  controvcrslos  as  range  over  Vbe 
construction  of  new  arirtltlnns  to  it  azo  mads  a  part  of  hia 
experience.  Ferscnally,  I  am  glad  to  ha;ve  tUs  Informa- 
tion; it  was  not  heretofore  easily  avallaUa. 

SImilariy,  other  phasee  of  the  dtyls  Ufa  rsodve  from 
the  energetic  pens  of  the  Federal  Writers'  Project  a  dy- 
namic vlsuaUsatlfln  that  aOowa  the  reader  to  see  for  hlm^ 
self  the  true  state  oC  the  Ufa  of  tlie  eountry. 
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A  XMl  eomntihaBitve  skmljr  of  Wadhtngton  has  new  be^ 

rnmn  Is  that  ire  are  not  as  old  as 
Tlds  luMebook  now  does  tbfa— 
cr  at  tan  forms  ft  aoHd  basis  for  tt 

WaablBttai.  jaa  mot  reallie.  is  a  mm  ctty  as  compared 
irtth  cttir  world  capitals.  e?en  llttdoo  Ctty.  Tike  art  I 
lead,  far  InrtaTire,  aomf  thing  abool  lamoas  American  artists. 

Tliae  Is  RcmtaaadI  PiMle,  of  ChartaBtoa.  &  C  down  to  Bett- 
BaldMusbof  todaj.  Ttae  galleries  and  walls  bete  m  Wadi- 
chart  Mttes  Amrrtcan  art  that  started  vigoroudy. 
tM^jgt  swampwl  In  the  old  romantie  cessyuuls  of  the  «*»*•- 
teenttk  oentvy.  flnaQy  emerging  as  hmwnm^twf^  ^^^  pictur- 
ing oar  modsm  tedustilo-agrlcattiiral  life  as  It  is. 

lUs  It  a  polBt  wcrthj  of  emphasis,  Fat  the  influence  of 
act  laWisMngton  upon  art  throughout  the  country  cannot 
tecnamaied.  U  Washington,  caty  and  Capital,  did  notUng 
qie  It  wwild  be  memoraMe  tor  Its  tntrtHgcnt  and  frank  treat- 
of  art  la  the  CSapttal.  from  the  ^g^gt*^  if  sUghtly 
to  the  myriad  equestrian  statues  that  leave 
I  wMh  ne  eoBdoBlan.  grattfylag  to  a  Ttaan  of  course,  that 


Bi^  M*wrrtnre  and  jcamaUan  get  individual  chapters,  not 

■*— —  ^-uraaltai  eamot  be  Uteraturs.  but  beeaose  It  is 

to  tieat  jcamahsm  to  the  Capital  separately. 

a  eonsldenble  flowering  of  Itterature  though  fts 

^  ^  *•«*-' .^"^  w*  so  iiwwillcany  regional  as  to  other 

— I  aeotiKsy.  Walt  WUtoaaa,  Hark  Twain,  and  many 

«.  w  J^  *■  Wartitagton  and  eoniributed  to  Ite  literature. 

H  hardly  need  be  emphaslapd  that  Washii«ton.  stoee  tts 

Oov.  has  been  the  nerte  center  of  joornaUsm.  Hi  some 

tMs  chapter  Is  one  of  the  moat  ahsorUng  In  ^e  whole 

mterast  as  famcvs  balktog8.1br  It  eootribales^  the  viBual- 
hof  the  cMgr  to  introdoetog  to  the  reikter  a  substantial 
to  i^at  gees  en  there. 

^.T— --  J?  •"  ^""^  tale  of  The  Oaaette^  which  f ormu- 
taedMeraoBlan  poBcy.  fought  such  Federalist-inapired 
*"****TCa  as  toeAHen  and  Sedition  bffls,  duming  that  jour- 

InWMhhigtcn  has  been  of  the  ntmost  significance  to 
-- — ^— >  wmmc  optolon.    The  tattent  details  of  this  story 

ftom  the  days  of  the  Potowmack  Packet  to  the  present  (there 
«e  BMre  than  SM  papers  repreaented  to  Washington  today 

«r  vaeial  agendes.  to  addttkm  to  the  variooB  prem  assoda- 
tlOB».  provfdea  the  material  for  this  chapter. 

However.  It  does  not  have  so  much  about  art  and  letters 
ttat  potots  of  toterest  are  neglected.  Fbw  guides  to  any 
Er*  ""SfLS^  had  such  expert  and  complete  coverage. 
Jwaaatow  dtlm  may  boast  so  mneh  of  toterest  to  be  seen. 

mthtogtoBi.  Ctty  and  capital,  accomidlshes  niore  than  Just 
to  show  us  the  town. 

The  White  House,  for  tostance.  Is  not  mei^  described. 
Bride  and  oat.  tat  the  reader  Is  made  aware  of  how  it  was 

«M«8eik  leeeptioii  tuned  Into  a  root  with  Jackson  fleeing  fay 
way  of  a  rear  entrance,  when  Ltoeota  received  his  midwestem 

-to  their  eowhMe  boots,  ami  so  on.  through  the 

i«fl9ilteBoaaeld8tmy.  ««.  ««wiao  we 

^^^5"*  tt«*»«aaas  to  terms  of  an  umtastandh*  of  the  func- 
OontogofanygreatcttymaybaweilnidsrBtood.  Inthepna. 
oat  tostance.  however,  we  are  ato  f^TOffrnfti  with  the  gov- 
cnmahaccntsr  of  an  entire  coantry.  Thus,  any  compre- 
ivr  trMtmait  of  the  dty  mart  also  comprise  some  treat- 
of  ttiePMeral  Govenoieat. 

«K-  ^-'"y^y"**  fi""'   •«*>   coeaervatifln   to 
*i!T  *^^^  Oboervatory.  for  lattance)  are  a- 

ttqr^are  Oortothian.  Dorie.  or  ptato  Oom-HUAr  (m«  m  ti^ 
^"  ■  niM}  iovi  undesatandtog  of  the  fanettou  of  this 

'  ,?*,——  applfcs  to  tostitwttoM  and 
of  this  book  to  of  tor  ' .«*  » «»«aiog  or  we 


than  the  recommendaUon  that  it  be  studied  and  read  (for  ft 
is  to  be  studied  and  read,  not  simply  perused)  by  everyone 
toterested  to  the  C^apital  caty. 

^"A*  'H*  *■■»  TRXHK8  OF  TH«  WASHIMOTOir  auwrnatj^if^ 

This,  then,  is  the  opiiilon  of  one  individual,  who  happens 
to  be  a  Texas  Congressman.  What  about  the  reception 
accorded  the  book  by  critics  and  commentatons?  Thefr 
favorable  reaction  can  hardly  escape  even  a  casmd  reader 
of  newspapers.  Almost  mumimously  the  press  Welcomes  it 
as  more  than  a  guide,  as  a  splendid  Job  of  writing  as  well 
as  an  tovaluaUe  source  of  information.  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  to 
her  syndicated  column  "My  Day",  calls  it: 

i«^  ™^  comprrti«j«iv»  and  rwdly  wonderful  book  on  W«*h- 
™8*«»»:  .  "■  content  la  quite  thrtlling.  I  am  cure  that  anwoe 
who  vtelta  Washington  will  be  Interested  In  having  It.        '^ 

Thete  are  many  others.  The  Santa  W  New  Mexican 
writes  that  it  is—  — «u«ui 

AdJapasrtonat^  trnthftil.  and  esfaausttv«  treatnwnt  of  Wa«h- 
togton.  D.  C^  omitting  neither  the  glories  nor  the  anomalies  of 
ttut  astonishing  dty.  And  unlike  other  books  of  VTSSiiS 
SSS2^V***  5°?*«»*-  «»•  Washtogton  guide  contains  a  series  of 
historical  and  deserlpttv*  essays  which  tre  readable  and  wStm^ 
of  a  genuine  literary  quality.  *^ 

^  The  New  York  Times  Book  Review  informs  us  that  the 

general  survey  of  the  city  in  the  first  chapter  is  especially 

attractive."  and  that —  v^»-«v 

In  the  ^lapter  called  "Llteratupe  In  Washington"  we  mar  siot 
SSLtL^  J55?^  "^  ^•»*  Whitman  and^STrAdMnTS  Ste 
S?TL?!!2L??  .«n>M^^that  the  Battle  Hym£  of  the  Bepub- 
uc  was  vrlt^  in  a  Washington  hotel  and  that  Uncle  Tbrnl 
Cabin  was  first  published  in  a  Washington  perlodlc^r 

The  Christian  Science  Monitar  says— 

JS^JH^^^  "w-Tw*  ^'^  "^*  confined  themaelires  to  cut 
•5*  **^.£**'*  *«**  ^^"^  ^rt«l  to  gl»»  aooiething  of  the  atmos- 
Phsw  of  the  Capital  as  weU.    At  the  close  ^tt»e  In^iSSJ 

5!S?!n?^.?**  '■«?'2?1_***  ""^  '^y  with  him  a  memoiy^ 
casual  gihnimM  and  fragmentary  obeerratloDa. 

Now  I  should  like  to  quote  a  lot  of  the  comments  that 
have  appeared  about  the  book  to  many  cities  and  towns 
ttroughout  the  United  States,  but  I  witt  conftoe  myself  to 
Just  one.  typical  of  the  viewpoint  expressed  to  a  majority 
of  publications  to  its  statement  that  the  Capital  "has 
received  iwt  only  thorough  but  distinguished  treatment.** 
This  paper,  the  Chester  Times  of  Chester,  Pa,  says— 

Oda  has  only  to  run  rapidly  through  the  paoes  of  Washlnfflm. 
City  and  Capital,  to  lefStoTthat  ^ST  v^l£*dew,«  toffS 

jajrt  the  moderate  cost   ($3)    for  such  a  liige  and  Vaiu^ 

Ifir.  8peaker»  this  is  one  very  worthy  accomxdishment  of 
the  W.  P.  A.    We  shoukl  not  scaflT  at  it. 


Bepresentative  Andrew  J.  Montage 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


or 


HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wtdneaday.  Mam  26, 19Z7 

On  the  Itfe.  character,  and  public  serrloe  of  Hon.  m 
MOHZMnn^  tete  a  Bepresentattte  from  Virginia 

BfcMlCHENER,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  privileged  to  pay  my 
tribute  Of  love,  honor,  and  respect  to  the  late  Representative 
Airosrw  J.  MoHTAcmc,  of  Virginia.  When  I  came  to  Con- 
ges to  1919,  one  of  the  first  men  with  whom  I  >w»«M>fnf  ^,^11 
acQuatated  was  Oovemnr  Momtagui.  That  friendship  grew 
as  tteyears passed,  m  those  early  days,  together  we  visited 
Sf  ^  ?!^  ^  members  of  a  congressional  committee. 
On  trips  of  this  ktod  one  becomes  wen  acquatoted.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  I  came  to  understand  and  to  know 

!S  iSf i?!^,.^^^  *****  ^^    Coming  from  the  North. 
•ad  with  Httle  rspericnce  to  the  South,  I  had  taeaid  ttd 
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read  of  the  true  southern  gentlemen  of  the  old  South. 
Bmbodied  to  Govanor  MowxAeoi  was  a  compostte  of  those 
sidendid  traditions.  Gentle  and  consldente  to  a  fault,  yet 
he  was  always  resotute  and  firm.  ^  was  a  man  of  strong 
convictians.  and  with  courage  and  vigor  proclaimed  those 
convictians.  At  the  same  time  his  was  an  open  mind  and 
todulgent  of  toe  other  manls  viewpoint. 

I  served  with  Governor  MdnAooe  00  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  it  was  here  that  Ids  strong  character 
showed  itself  to  the  best  advantage.  He  was  not  only  an 
exponent  of  the  law  but  he  was  always  a  student  of  the 
law.  He  was  a  sdiolar  to  every  sense  of  the  word.  There 
are  none  among  us  who  have  greater  leverence  and  respect 
for  the  Federal  OanaUtirtiQn  and  the  tUngs  for  which  it 
stands.  He  lived  to  the  present,  but  realised  that  the  future 
could  only  be  made  better  if  we  profited  Iqr  the  experiences 
of  the  past  During  the  last  f*w  years  of  his  life  Governor 
JfaeTAOcx  was  not  the  same  phyricaUy.  His  battle  against 
the  inroads  of  disease,  however,  was  fought  without  com- 
plaint, and.  regardless  of  his  personal  feeltogs,  he  always 
julded  radiance  and  good  cheer  to  any  group  with  which  he 
was  associated. 

In  this  passing  of  this  good  man.  his  friends  ted  a  personal 
loss,  and  his  State  and  his  country  are  deprived  of  the  sov- 
ices  of  a  loyal  pnUic  servant,  a  distinguished  stetesman.  ah 
outstanding  Dmocrat,  and.  above  all,  a  genuine  patriot. 


The  Lftte  Honorable  John  J.  McSwain 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or     . 

HON.  G.  HEYWARD  MAHON,  JR. 

OF  SOUTH  CAKOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEl^ATIVES 

Wednetdey,  Ma§  2$,  1937 

Ob  the  Ufe,  diaracter.  and  pablle  serrloe  of  Bon.  Jonr  J.  IfcSwanr. 
late  a  Repcesantattve  from-floixth  Oaroilna 

Mr.  MAHON  of  South  Carolina.  Ur,  Speaker.  "Jorw 
McSwAZH  is  dead."  That  brief  message  reached  me  at  the 
county  seat  of  the  county  to  which  my  «««fiwffiti«ih^  prede- 
cessor was  bom.  Naturally  I  was  shocked  beyond  words. 
tcr  he  was  my  friend  and  was  for  many  years  my  neii^ibor. 
Those  four  words  shocked  the  pe(4?te  of  the  district  which 
he  had  faithfully  served  for  16  years,  because  they  loved 
him.  Thoee  four  words  shocked  the  Nation,  for.  todeed. 
JoRir  McSwiUH  had  become  a  national  figure  through  his 
untiring  efforts  to  the  toterest  of  the  national  defense,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs.    It  is  not 

■necessary  for  me  to  say  to  what  extent  his  colleagues  to 
the  House  of  RepresentoUves  were  diocked. 

Mr.  McSwAXH  had  announced  during  the  qprtog  of  last 
year  that,  on  the  advice  of  his  doctors,  he  would  not  agato 

I  offer  tcT  reelection.  Ete  had  been  spending  his  vacation  to 
camp  with  the  Two  Hundred  and  Sixty-third  Coast  Artillery 
of  the  South  Canfltoa  National  Guard  at  Fort  Moultrie. 
8.  C  as  an  honorary  member  of  the  ifiniitt    He  was 

;  stricken  on  the  trato  while  returning  to  his  home  to  Green- 

iviUe  and  died  at  the  veterans'  hoMtal  at  Columbia  on 
August  6.  1936. 

This  was  a  case  of  another  pubUc  servant  givtaig  his  life 
for  his  country.  Uesp&U  his  knowledge  of  his  physical  con- 
dition, he  would  not  slow  up  to  his  efforte  to  render  real 
service  to  his  constituento  and  to  his  country.  Be  was  as 
hard  working  a  man  as  I  ever  knew.  It  is  my  oi^zdon.  how- 
ever, that  he  died  as  he  would  like  to  have  died— "with  his 
boote  on." 

I  have  not  been  surprised  but  I  have  been  greatly  pleased 
at  the  response  that  I  have  gotten  from  my  colleagues  here 
to  ttM  Congress  when  I  have  told  you  whom  I  succeeded. 
Without  exception,  when  I  have  stated  that  I  succeeded 
Jam  McSwanr.  the  reply  has  always  been  '*WdlK  John  was 
a  wonderful  fellow"  or  "John  was  a  lovable  character"  or 


"McSwADT  was  a  great  Oongreosman'*.  or  similar  compli- 
mentary and  deserved  remarks. 

He  apparently  was  known  and  toved  by  every  Member  of 
the  CBngi  msts  to  whieh  he  sorted.  ^ 

J<»ar  McSwAiw  was  a  kindly  man.  Be  was  friendly  and 
therefore  made  friends  and  counted  his  friends  by  the 
thousands.  He  was  sympathetic  to  the  hlghmt  degree  and 
always  toterested  to  everyone's  troubles,  as  well  as  their 
achievements.  He  was  a  good  mtoer  and  lifcsd  people.  De- 
spite his  soocea  he  nevur  lost  the  commnn  tooth  and  was 
never  more  at  home  than  when  convening  with  dboae 
friends  on  e  farm  or  to  a  ootton  milL  Tet  he  was  not  oat 
of  place  when  talking  with  the  leading  figures  of  the  Nation. 
Be  was  what  we  to  the  South  like  to  refer  to  as  a  "southern 
gentleman"  or  "a  gentleman  (tf  the  old  schooL"  He  was 
modem  to  his  ideas  but  old-fashioned  to  his  »«%wT^fT  and 
habits.  He  no  doulit  had  faults  and  made  '"*«»*^^.  even 
as  aU  men  to  pubUe  office  have  f aulte  and  make  wnt«^|?«^, 
even  as  you  and  I  have  faulta  and  make  aristakes.  His 
accomplishments,  however,  far  outeumbered  hte  mistakes, 
and  his  virtues  were  a  thousand  to  one  ahead  of  his  f  aulte. 

Jomr  Jacxsow  McSwaxh  was  bom  at  Cross  win  Laurens 
County.  S.  C,  on  May  1. 1875.  the  son  of  Dr.  X.  T.  McSwato 
and  Janie  McGowan  McSwi^n.  He  attended  the  rural 
schools  tohis  section  and  later  the  WoffonLFltting  School  at 
l^partanburg.  In  1S93  he  entered  the  South  CaroBna  College, 
and  graduated  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  summa 
cum  laude.  to- 1687.  After  his  graduation  he  read  Jaw.  and 
later  mtered  Uie  school  of  law  of  the  Utatversity  of  South 
Carolina.  Bt  was  admitted  to  the  bar  to  )M1  and  entered 
the  practice  of  law  to  GreenviUe.  serving  as  referee  to  bank- 
ruptcy from  1913  to  1917.  On  April  36.  1906p  hs  married 
Mia  Sarah  C.  McCuUouih.  The  widow  and  two  '*f«w**^'tn. 
Janie  and  Sarah,  survive,  and  still  reside  to  the  family  home 
toCbeenville. 

Immediately  after  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  Into 
the  World  War  Mr.  McSwaxw  vokmteered  his  services  and 
enWstfd  to  the  oflloers'  training  caiiQ>  at  Port  Oglethotpe. 
Ga.  He  was  sent  to  Camp  Beauregard.  IAh  where  he  received 
a  commisBian  as  captato  and  was  asitgnrrt  to  ^^'*'"ri**r  A. 
One  Hundred  and  Rfty-f ourth  Infantry.  Be  went  overseas 
to  August  of  1918,  where  he  remained  tat  about  6  months. 
He  was  mnstered  out  to  March  of  1919  and  xesumed  the 
practice  of  law  to  Greenville. 

Jomi  McSwAXK  did  not  have  to  go  to  war.  but  he  went. 
Bven  thoui^  he  had  a  family,  he  did  not  take  advantage  of 
this  exemption,  nor  did  he  wait  to  see  whether  or  not  he 
would  be  drafted.  He  volunteered  for  this  servtoe.  as  he  did 
for  so  many  others.  I  will  never  forget  that  I  was  to  Green- 
wood, S.  C  vdiere  a  company  of  my  battalion  was  on  (hity. 
when  M^.  McBwia  came  down  to  be  f*fi^«ptd  to  connec- 
tion with  his  i4n;>Iicatton  for  •'<"'«**Bnrr  to  the  Oflloers* 
Timining  ConK.  I  recall  distinctly  that  when  he  came  into 
the  ofllce  of  the  ffxamlnlng  medical  oOcer  he  had  an  um- 
brella with  him.  I  teased  him  about  this  and  reminded  him 
that  soldiers  never  carried  umbreOas.  and  that  he  should  get 
rid  of  it  if  he  oqiected  to  qualify.  He  had  a  good  laiiah  over 
this,  and  we  frequently  xefened  to  the  incident  to  later 
years.  He  made  a  good  soldier.  Just  as  he  made  a  good 
dtiaen. 

In  November  1930  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  Fourth  South  Carolina  Dtetaiet,  and 
thereafter  was  returned  by  the  people  of  the.distrtct  for  eight 
consecutive  tenns.  He  was  asslgnpd  to  the  Committee  on 
Militaxy  AflUrs.  and  became  chairman  of  that  Important 
body  to  1933.  Be  was  deqily  interested  to  matters  pertaining 
to  the  national  defense  and  fought  valiantly  to  have  enacted 
toto  law  measures  that  would  bring  about  peace  and  take 
the  profit  out  of  war.  Unfortunately,  he  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  see  aU  of  his  cherished  plans  come  about,  but  he 
did,  during  his  service  to  this  House,  bring  about  many  re- 
forms to  the  Mmtary  SstabUdunent  of  the  Natka. 

On  the  day  that  word  came  of  his  deatti  the  ^'•'"I'^'gn 
party  of  which  I  was  a  member  was  to  Laurens,  B.  C.    The 
four  men  who  were  seddng  the  seat  iriilcfa  he  had  success 
ftally  held  for  so  loog  and  which  he  no  longer  sought  were  an 
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txkBUM  of  Ua.  We  diKaaed  the  poidblltty 
•C  eMMdtaw  tike  meettiw  for  tfaift  cvenlns.  bafc  all  deddnl 
HMt  Ifc  wmM  tmy  bmt  his  vtah  tint  ve  go  ataaid  ulth  the 
wumaJgn  and  take  tbe  niwiaffii  to  the  people  wbaux  he 
jpuMl  and  «te  tofad  hte.  Badi  o(  as  gafe  moat  oC  oar  time 
to  taabm  the  tfaincB  that  were  in  oar  hearta  regazdlBg  oar 
hlfWF  ealaeaMd  departed  Mend.  I  recall  that  I  dosed  my 
left  that  eeentac  hf  VHttnf  a  veD-knovn  tbsw  taken  from 
The  Biieuao  of  the  Dead,  ty  Theodore  O'Hanw  in  wbidb. 
it  vaaneeoHDT  that!  change  two  vovdi  and  cnlj  twain 
ectertohaveitflthlacaae.  I  thtaik  that  tt  la  Ittting  for  me 
to  doae  thfti  BMBive  today  with  that  Mme  verse: 


tntii 
vtth 


IKNUld 


0|g»!  Stopt  W.  P.  A.  BOl  Has  Ben  Earmaifced  to 
DmUl  It  Is  No  htrngtr  a  BeKef  Bfll;  It  Is  a 
Ttork  BaneT  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 


IK  TBE  HOUSE  OF  SEPBESEKTATTVES 
riMedap«  iray  25, 1997 


Ifr.  Speaker.  eiefv.Mug  my  right  to 
and  esfeend  my  remarics.  I  make  this  statement:  That 
on  Vbft  W.  P.  A.  now  being  canddered  by  the  House 
ilddtod  (hitwgh  with  so  many  hales  that  it  is  no 
a  nSket  bm  at  alL    Every  amendment  om^  to  be 


A  majottty  have  agreed  that  at  least  one  bflUon  five  hmi- 
dred  mlBlon  dioald  be  appropriated  for  rdief.  Now,  by 
^10  "tonnaifclngs  the  bflS  has  been  cot  down  to  where  it 
IbwdbflOy  lifff^'M*^  in  meethig  the  imemployment  sttoation. 

XiSt  IB  sumcae  out  the  pork.  In  that  way  we  can  adopt 
a  MB  which  is  bffirflrtal  to  the  whole  cocmtiy  Instead  of 
harias  Pork  projects  here  and  there  wiiich  may  benefit 
onl^  a  few  heavy  indnstries. 


BeBef— RodnctioB  in  AppropriatioBs  and  Eanaark- 
iBf  Will  Increase  IMreet  Relief  Burden 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  FRANK  J.  G.  DORSET 

oar  rmmmYAMA. 

IH  THE  HOXRSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThMndtm,  Jfay  27,  US7 


W 


T,  on  April  90  PreflMent  RooBe> 
velt  sitibmltted  his  Budget  message  to  Ooogress,  in  whidi  he 
aald,  in  part*  *^  reooanmend  that  an  api»t>priatiQn  of 
9SJNM0MM  he  provided  ler  weric  relief  for  the  fiscal 


m  that  sane  message  he  reeomwenrtBd  iStuA  govern^ 
mental  eipemHluies  be  leduned.  Bince  ttiat  date  it  is 
^pdfee  apparent  ttiat  an  eoonoBay  wave  has  hit  Congress. 
There  has  been  a  rush  to  get  on  record  for  a  reduction  in 
appropriallem:  and  as  a  rendt  of  this,  deqptte  the  fact 
Ihat  the  President  coupled  an  economy  jdea  with  a  direct 
leqoest  for  an  apieupiiation  at  one  and  one-half  bfilian 
doOars  for  vAeft  ttxre  has  been  a  detemdned  effort  to 
reduce  the  anmmt  of  appcoprlatlan  for  actual  relief  to 
$]JNOjDOOjOOO  or  less  through  eazmazklng.    CCDmeuUng 


OB  this,  ICr.  Hairy  Hopkins  has  been  reported  in  the  pabllB 
press  as  saying  that  such  a  sum  could  not  be  made  to 
meet  the  mininram  needs  of  tbe  destitute  Jobless. 

If  I  were  a  mend)er  of  tbe  board  of  directors  of  a  businees 
organiiation  I  would  have  much  more  oonfldmce  in  the  re&> 
ommendation  of  the  executive  officers  and  tbe  engineer  of  a 
company  than  I  would  in  the  word  of  a  stockholder,  wlio  is 
thinking  solely  In  the  terms  of  dlTidends.  And  so  it  is  with 
the  Nation.  The  CX>ngress  of  the  United  States  can  be  lik- 
ened to  a  board  of  directors  to  determine  tbe  policies  of 
the  Government  reganllng  what  is  best  for  tbe  people  of  the 
oountry.  As  a  member  of  that  board  of  dtre^ors  I  would 
much  rather  take  the  word  of  tbe  President  of  the  United 
States  and  tbe  admii^strator  in  charge  of  its  wnrks  rtiief 
program,  who  day  after  day  are  in  contact  with  the  intimate 
and  pressing  paroblems  involved  in  the  administration  of  relief, 
than  I  would  the  statements  of  those  who  base  thdr  judg- 
ment on  their  casual  observation  of  tbe  results  of  the  wort;. 

We  are  pxtme  to  draw  our  conclusions  from  those  condi- 
tions ¥ddch  are  brought  to  our  immediate  attention  wittwut 
giving  full  ccmaideration  to  the  broad  aspects  of  the  problem. 

As  we  work  out  of  the  worst  part  of  tbe  depression  and  as 
we  further  advance  on  tbe  road  to  complete  recovery  it  is 
recognised  that  we  must  gradually  reduce  governmental  ex- 
penditures which  were  made  necessary  fay  the  emergency. 
However,  I  fear  that  too  much  economy  talk  win  ev<aitually 
have  its  reaction  on  tbe  minds  of  the  people,  as  it  did  in  tbe 
days  of  Hoover,  resulting  in  a  boarding,  stinting  comidex  that 
will  have  its  serious  reactian  on  business.  When  the  people 
stop  spending,  when  fear  creeps  into  their  minds,  then  pre- 
pare for  darker  days.  We  have  advanced  too  far  to  now  take 
a  backward  step. 

The  American  people  have  learned  definitely  from  the 
depression  that  they  cannot  take  tbe  ckunor  of  certain  self- 
ish groups  and  interests  too  seriously.  Why  all  this  shout- 
ing about  economy?  It  Is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the 
spending  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  saved  the  Nation. 
Tbe  Oovemment  borrowed  money  for  recovery  purposes 
and  as  a  result  the  national  income  increased  from  less  than 
$40,000,000,000  per  year  to  more  than  $60,000,000,000  per 
year.  Can  we  say  that  recovery  is  complete  even  now  with 
9,000,000  people  unemployed?  Are  we  willing  to  stop  re- 
covery and  perhaps  set  back  the  clock,  dumping  thousands — 
yes,  perhaps  a  million  persons  off  works  relief  on  to  the 
direct  relief  rolls  of  cities  and  States  that  today  cannot  stand 
the  burden?  A  diagnosis  of  tbe  patient  today  would  show 
that  some  people  are  suffering  with  a  severe  attack  of  debt- 
phobia. 

It  was  Senator  Borah  who  once  said,  in  discussing  the 
Questim  of  Budget  balancing,  that  "we  must  first  balance  the 
Nation." 

In  October  1936  President  Roosevelt  was  apparently  im- 
pressed with  the  more  vital  needs  of  the  Nation  than  to 
balance  these  needs  against  the  necessity  of  bftiRiir^ng  a 
budget,  for  at  that  time  in  Pittsburgh  he  said: 

A  wom  M  to  thla  f ooUsh  feu  about  tbe  crushing  loed  this  debft 
win  Impose  upcm  your  children  and  mine.  This  debt  Is  not  going 
to  be  paid  by  oppreaslTe  taxes  on  txitmre  generations;  It  is  not 
ffotng  to  be  paid  by  taking  away  the  hard-earned  savtags  of  the 
present  gen«satkin:  It  Is  going  to  be  paid  out  of  an  Increased 
national  Income  and  Increased  Individual  Incomes  produced  by 
Increased  pnxperlty. 

The  President's  statement  as  to  increased  income  was  jus- 
tified in  the  lii^t  of  succeeding  events,  for,  because  of  the 
qpending  attitude  of  the  Oovemment,  the  national  inccmie 
has  been  increased  tremendomly. 

At  Ifikttson  Square  Qarden  on  November  1  of  that  same 
year  the  President  said: 

Of  ooaree,  ire  wffi  provide  vsefol  wart  for  the  needy  unemployed. 
We  prefer  useful  work  to  the  pauperism  of  the  dole.  •  •  • 
Toor  GoTamment  Is  still  on  the  same  side  of  the  street  with  the 
Good  Samaritan  and  not  with  those  who  pass  by  on  the  ottier  side. 
Wa  win  ctmtlnua  oar  soooeasfol  df  orts  to  Increase  purdiasing 
power.  •  •  •  Vat  these  things  •  •  •  and  oihen  lika  tltea 
w»  JMva  only  Juat  begun  to  flghk 


„  Are  we  now  going  to  throw  the  monkey  wrendi  in  the 
machlnwy  and  stop  the  process  of  recovery  by  a  deht-phoWa 
complex? 

We  cannot  say  that  lecoveiji  has  anfllriently  advanced 
when  we  reaUae  that  •,000,00g  people  are  unempkqred.  We 
caimot  base  our  conchMJons  soldy  on  the  proOt  statements 
|of  corporations  and  business  vrtiich  have  profited  most  from 
the  upending  of  our  Oovemment.  Yea;  I  fear  even  these 
.gidns  win  disappear  if.  by  not  providing  enomh  money  hi 
this  appnq;)riation.  we  reduce  tbe  spending  power  of  the 


Perhaps,  as  was  stated  on  the  floor  in  this  ddEwte.  some 

j  sections  of  the  country  have  sufficiently  recovered  that  ttiey 

ibo  longer  are  in  need  of  work  relief.    That,  however,  does 

!  not  bold  true  with  our  great  industrial  centers.  As  of  Uay  8, 

1937.  hi  the  hidustrial  State  of  Pennsylvania,  whteh  I  have 

.the  honor  to  represent,  there  was  then  a  total  of  151,459  cases 

'on  direct-relief  roDs,  representing  relief  to  455,055  persons. 

.Bi^t  hundred  and  thirty-seven  cases  were  added  to  the  relief 

rolls  during  the  we^  aiding  on  that  date  because  they  had 

lost  works  program  emplayment. 

An  analysis  of  the  appropriation  recommended  in  this  bin, 
$1,500,000,000,  shows  that  it  will  be  a  decrease  of  30  percent 
below  current  eiq;>enditures.    The  figures  presented  in  the 
hearings  show  that  there  was  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
,W.  P.  A.  projects  from  April  1936  to  April  1937  of  184  per- 
.oent    The  decrease  in  tbe  total  of  all  works-program  em- 
ployment during  tbe  same  period  was  18i)  percent.    The 
recommended  appropriation  will  provide  emplcgrment  for 
:l,04O>OOO  persons  on  the  works  program,  a  reduction  of 
(615,000  persons  from  the  average  of  1937.  or  29.5  percent. 
,<   In  the  light  of  the  optimistic  statement  conconing  the 
^reduction  that  vrould  take  place  by  June  30,  1937,  it  was 
shown  in  the  hearings  that  the  actual  results  were  not  in 
accord  witti  t,^iis  estimate.    It  is  a  most  optimistic  view  to 
take  that  there  will  be  a  further  reduction  of  such  a  great 
number  during  tbe  fiscal  year  1938. 

The  facts  show  that  the  reduction  has  been  slower  than 
estimated,  and  that  expenditures  were  kept  within  the  esti- 
mates, not  by  reducing  solely  the  numba  on  works  program 
projects  but  mainly  through  reduction  in  administratiTe 
expokse. 

In  the  State  of  Pennsyhmnia  on  September  26. 1936.  there 
were  292,990  persons  on  works  relief  projects;  on  Mar^  27. 
1937.  there  were  244393.  a  reduction  of  48,097  during  the  6 
months,  or  16.4  percent. 

Even  if  the  present  rate  of  reduction  continues  and  relief 
funds  are  allotted  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  same 
proportion  as  they  have  been  etnce  1933.  it  can  be  seen  that 
.  this  appropriation  will  not  be  sufBdent  to  take  care  of  the 
needs  of  that  State,  and  the  burden  of  relief  will  fall  upon 
tbe  State  and  its  municipalitiea. 

.  No  one  will  deny  that  there  has  been  extravagance  In 
public  expenditures;  but  that  was  inevitable.  If  the  condi- 
tions had  continued  as  we  fomd  them  before  Roosevelt, 
not  only  would  we  have  had  16,000,000  pec^le  unem^oyed 
and  <m  the  verge  of  starvation,  but  we  would  have  had 
Infinitely  more  on  short  rations.  The  Nation  was  subjected 
to  a  mass-psychology  strain  which  soon  would  have  reached 
the  breaking  point.  Relief  by  the  Federal  Oovermnent  saved 
us  from  that  situation.  We  have  encouraged  people  to  live; 
we  have  enabled  the  artist,  the  painter,  the  teacher,  and 
the  artisan  to  follow  the  pursuit  in  which  they  had  been 
trained.  We  have  freed  their  minds  from  worry.  They  have 
been  shown  the  li^it  of  a  better  day.  In  the  saving  of  human 
souls,  in  the  strengthening  of  morale,  in  the  restoration  of 
faith  and  confidence  in  our  democracy,  the  expenditure  of 
billions  shice  1933  is  Justified.  The  dividends  cannot  be 
I  measured  akme  hi  tangible  value  as  evidenced  by  brick  and 
mortar  and  concrete,  but  its  great  value  is.  nevertheless, 
refieeted  in  those  Intangibles  which  reflect  the  heart  of  a 
nation. 
Beecher  said: 

It  is  not  wortc  that  kills  men;  It  la  worry.    Work  Is  healtlty. 
Tou  can  hardly  put  more  iq>Qn  a  man  than  be 
ja  rust  upon  ttaa  blade. 
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Men  and  wonen  want  to  work.  X  deny  the  aTVigatloB 
which  has  been  made  that  woukl  doak  the  W.  P.  A.  hi  a 
ahrond  of  racketeering.  Rnfabteg  aboidden  with  the  work- 
higman  day  In  and  day  out  eonvlnoaa  ma  ttiat  the  prloe- 
ksB  pnasfSBlon  of  the  average  American  eitlaen  la  aelf- 
respeet.  The  men  who  want  to  work  and  eaanot  woifc  for 
reasons  beycmd  their  control  are  doiddy  uufmtunate.  Xtader 
such  conditkms.  can  we  charge  them  with  hMS  of  adf- 
respect  when  tttey  k»k  for  help  and  ^tMtt  from  thehr 
Oovemment?  Can  we  not  save  them  sooie  of  the  shame 
of  seddxv  private  ^lartty  by  giving  them  ttie  aatlstectkn 
of  a  iob7  It  is  tbe  duty  of  society  and  a  diarge  upon  Gov- 
ernment to  protect  our  dtiaens  in  their  rl^  to  a  Job; 
otherwise  the  administration  of  government  beffotaei  a 
mockery  and  democracy  fails. 

Mr.  Harry  Hopkins  very  pertinently  innijHHf  it  in  hia 
remark,  that  "only  a  Job  can  answer  the  problem  of  a 
JoMeas  man." 

The  conditions  have  teproved  in  some  seetlons  of  the 
country,  but  the  same  measure  of  improvemmt  has  not 
been  noted  in  the  district  and  city  whidi  I  repteaeut.  Fat 
3  years  before  coming  to  Oongreas  I  aerved  as  the  treasurer 
of  a  local  relief  organisation.  Day  after  day  I  saw  mothers 
and  fathers,  highly  respectable  people  In  the  oommunity, 
coming  to  me  with  pleas  for  assistance  people  irtio  were 
wUUng  and  capaUe  of  working.  They  were  not  lookhig  for 
a  dole  but  looking  for  work. 

Many  of  these  people,  sttn  unable  to  help  themadvca. 
are  dependtaig  upon  works  rdief  for  their  very  sustenance. 
Are  we  to  again  drive  them  to  the  dole  and  dependence 
iipon  private  charity? 

We  have  a  problem  which  goes  far  beyond  the  qoeatlon  of 
immediate  appn^riations  to  take  care  of  the  unemployed. 
It  has  been  developing  in  this  oountry  for  many  years,  and 
the  seriousness  of  the  question  was  forced  upon  ua  daring  the 
d^iression.  Even  in  the  height  of  prosperity,  two  and  a  half 
million  persons  were  unemployed  in  this  country.  The  ma- 
chine age  has  upset  the  economic  equilibrium  and  we  have 
given  very  little  attention  to  it.  It  is  a  problem  nailwml  in 
scope  and  cannot  be  solved  through  State  action.  Only 
thrtnuh  regulation  of  hours  and  wages,  giving  iifen^wt 
income  to  the  masses  of  tbe  people,  can  we  hope  to  elimi- 
nate this  pressing  proUem  of  unemployment  relief. 

xmtli  it  is  solved  Congress  must  face  the  re«g»on«fhfflty  of 
providing  for  those  ndio  cannot  help  themsehrea.  Oongreas 
has  a  direct  reigymsftifllty  to  maintain  relief  at  a  level  that 
will  insure  complete  recoveny.  Saving  and  reducing  expend- 
itures cannot  accomplish  tbe  results  ^rtien  it  Is  taken  oat  of 
the  bides  of  those  who  have  the  least 

Uhtil  these  adjustments  are  made,  unto  those  who  are  able 
and  wining  to  work  are  given  a  Job.  until  the  problem  cre- 
ated by  technological  improvemoits  in  industry  and  mass 
production  can  be  solved  to  the  benefit  of  the  average  work- 
ingman.  who  is  the  backbone  of  tbe  Netion.  then  we  must 
face  tbe  responsibility  of  providing,  tbroutfi  a  works  program. 
yOM  for  those  who  cannot  secure  employment  in  private  busi- 
ness. A  nation  worthy  of  its  name  for  demooacy  must  lodk 
after  the  welfare  of  its  people,  and  those  who  represent  than 
in  administrative  and  legi^tive  capacities  must  accept  this 
responsibility,  because  they  tuAA  their  posltinns  through  and 
fay  the  wm  of  the  people. 


Govemmeiit  House  Rum 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OP  WDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESEMTATIVEB 
Tuesday,  Maw  2S,  1937 

Ut.UJOUOW.  M^.  Speaker,  of  an  the  novel  patemaUstle 
enterprises  that  have  been  wished  on  Uttde  Sam,  I  sub- 
mit the  partidpiUkA  by  the  Gknremment  in  the  nm  bosineaa 
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topi  tbe  Bmlt.  Of  aB  tht  indefeadlde  fonys  by  ttie  00^- 
vomeat  into  tiM  rttdm  of  Uiiine— >  wtMre  tt  ought  never 
to  anfc»,  ttiis  «na,  I  Mieve,  to  the  wont. 
.The  Govenynent  (ttitUkryln  the  Virgin  IsUoMb,  fte«noed 
tB^  the  doDan  of  the  American  taxpayen,  has  been  working 
■taadQir.  prodadng  M  paraent  proof  mm.  Th»e  was  lome- 
fhlnc  ct  Hrtnep,  as  w<dl  as  amueanent.  hi  the  statement  of 
oonolaear  who  deacrlbad  Ooivemment  rum  as  a  bev- 
Qt  each  aothoEl^  ttiat  "one  drink  at  tt  would  make 
•  labbit  git  in  a  bufl-dogli  faee."  In  183S  the  Oovemment- 
flnanned  cnrnpany  made  230j000  faUons  of  this  rum.  in  1936 
tt  made  SSfljOOO  pOkns,  and  tn  19S7  it  is  expected  to  pro- 
dyoe  aoojog  faOons.  Its  infenfeory  carries  600.000  gallons 
9t  rum  on  hand  at  the  Mcumt  time,  ndued  at  $690,000. 

This  alechoUe  flood  u  high  potency  is  to  be  turned  loose 
ta  the  united  States. 

"When  is  the  prodnci  at  the  distlUery  dlspoeed  or?"  a  wit- 
nesB  betote  our  subcommittee  on  deftciencles  was  asked. 

'^t  is  dlqNised  at  under  a  oootract  with  the  W.  A.  Ta&tor 
DIstiibatbig  Ootporation  of  Mew  York."  was  the  answer. 

*Vor  couomptian  in  the  united  States?" 

'^es»  air;  it  is  one  of  the  large  distributors  of  Uquor.  We 
haso  shipped  aboot  IQJOOQ  oases  within  the  last  week  or  two 
to  the  W:  A.  Tbylor  Oo." 

Tbe  akfldeet  mannered  person  Imaginable  could  hardly 
contemplate  this  governmental  opowticn  with  a  less  ex- 
pressive remark  than  "Such  a  business  for  the  United  States 
toeivageinr 

Tbe  label  under  which  this  rum  is  sold  is  a  bit  disin- 
genuous and  obscure.  The  product  is  not  branded  as  Qov- 
einment  rum.  but  the  attractive  label  on  the  bottles  intro- 
dnoea  it  to  the  trade  as  "Qovernment  House  Bum."  Just 
what  the  word  "House"  meaiis  in  that  connection  is  not 


Hie  laborers  who  develop  this  rum. production  in  the 
Virgin  Islands  are  paid  60  cents  a  day  dinring  the  cultivating 
ieasnn  and  60  cents  a  day  durbig  the  grinding  season.  The 
operation  is  under  control  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Co., 
which  leoelved  a  P.  W.  A.  grant  of  $2,000,000  as  a  capital 
ftand  with  which  to  boy  cane  producing  land  and  to  rdniild 
and  reconditiop  sugar  mills  and  the  distillery.  Two  grants. 
one  for  gSOOjOOO  In  Jtily  1934.  and  one  for  $170,000  in 
October  1936.  and  a  loan  of  $150,000  in  July  1934.  have  fur- 
nished a  capital  fui^  of  $530,000  from  the  United  States 
Duaeiiij  to  carry  on  the  tyeraMons  of  the  company.  Tbe 
testimony  bef oce  our  subcommittee  was  that  the  company 
has  been  liighly  suocessful"  and  that  if  it  were  to  be  im- 
mediately Bouldated  it  would  have  a  profit  of  more  than 
100  percent  on  its  operations. 

I  would  not  take  a  narrow  or  bigoted  view  of  this  matter 
bat  sazehr  this  is  one  business  in  whi^  the  United  States 
should  not  engage.  Soi^  this  is  one  business  the  Govern- 
ment tfionld  get  out  of  as  soon  as  poasHde.  I  do  not  asperse 
or  ouestkm  the  motives  of  the  oOclals  who  have  led  the 
Goranment  into  this  strange  and  lll-etaned  enterprise.  I 
cannot  find  tt  in  my  heart  to  critlciae  than  although  I  dis- 
agree  wttti  them.  Tbey  have  found  the  IHrgln  Idands  to  be 
a  white  Elephant  of  great  magnitude  on  their  hands  and  they 
axe  inspAndhy  an  honest  purpose  to  drag  them  out  of  the 
econowitc  mire.  But  they  are  making  a  mistake.  Tliere 
would  be  money  big  money— to  be  made  by  Investing  the 
dollars  of  the  Amwfran  taxpayers  In  Ihe  manufacture  of 
optum  or  heroin  to  supply  the  trade  in  narcotics,  but  the 
taxpayers  do  no$  want  their  dollars  Invested  in  the  numu- 
jjbi^iire  of  opium  or  heroin,  and  neither  do  they  want  th^ 
aoOars  invested  in  the  manuf actore  of  mrgtai  Islands  rum. 

If  one  poor  inebriate,  craaed  by  Oovemment  rum,  should 
an  ax  and  bndn  his  children,  it  would  take  all  of  the 
ont  of  ttils  experiment. 

The  moral  sense  of  the  Natkm  ought  to  demand  that  the 
Government  back  oat  of  this  enteipriae  immediately.  AU  of 
ttie  doDarBtai  the  world  roOed  hvto  profits  would  not  Justify 
a  f*f"*^^rMM>nrp  of  ^%  mistakSb 


Hon.  Marion  Zionchedc 
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MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASmNGTOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

W^nesday.  May  26, 1937 

On  tbe  life,  character,  and  public  aerrlce  of  Hon.  Mamow  A. 
ZioifCHacs;,  late  a  BepresentatlTe  from  Waahlngtrai 

Bfr.  OO^^BE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late  ICauow 
Zimiuimac,  former  Membo:  of  this  body,  died  upon  the  field 
of  battle,  a  sheU-ehocked  veteran.  All  his  life  he  had  been 
strug^ing  against  eocmomic  inequalities  and  social  injustices. 
He  had  thrust  his  sensitive  head  against  the  stcme  wall  of 
inertia  on  so  many  occasions  he  finally  cracked  under  the 
impact. 

Someone  has  said  that  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death. 
So  was  it  with  BAakzon  Ziohchxck.  I  had  known  him  for 
many  years.  His  voluntary  act  in  ending  bis  life  in  tada 
Uiirties  was  a  devastating  blow  to  all  of  us. 

It  was  W.  J.  Bryan  who  said:  "Death  is  but  a  narrow,  star- 
lit strip  between  the  memories  of  yesterday  and  tbe  hopes  of 
tomorrow."    I  like  to  think  of  that  as  an^ied  to  Mahow 

ZiOSrCHBCK. 

In  his  home  city  of  Seattle  he  was  beloved  by  the  humblest 
ettiaens — the  unemployed,  the  down-and-outer,  the  too  often 
forgotten  man.  the  war  veteran,  the  member  of  organized 
labor,  the  peace  lover,  the  inartieulate  masses  generally— all 
alike  felt  that  tn  Mahon  Zioscbkk  they  had  a  tested  friend. 
It  was  Shakesq^eare  who  said  in  one  of  his  phiys,  "Hast  thou  a 
friend  and  his  adoptiaa  tried?  Qrapple  him  to  thy  soul  with 
hoops  of  steeL"  The  people  of  Seattle  and  vicinity  heeded 
that  literary  admonition. 


RBB  Lin  WAS  A  CO] 

Makior  Ziokcbxck  was  educated  tn  the  pul^ie  schools  of 
(Mympia,  Wash.,  the  State  ci^^tal.  In  his  formative  yeara 
his  unusual  intellect  and  complete  freedom  from  regimented 
thought  and  attitudes  attracted  the  attention  of  his  precep- 
tors. Attending  the  University  of  Washington  at  Seattle,  he 
was  an  outstanding  student  leader.  Identified  prominently 
wiOi  ncmfratemity  men,  he  rm>idly  ascended  the  scale  in 
student  politics,  and  became  eventually  the  i^esident  of  the 
student  body,  known  offlctally  as  the  Associated  Students  of 
tbe  University  of  Washington.  The  latter  institution  for 
many  years  was  emlntriled  in  hectic  political  turmoil,  its  board 
of  regents  being  political  appointees  of  the  Qovemcn'.  Ziow- 
CBicK  was  impressed  with  certain  features  of  student  man- 
agonent  of  finances  and  inveighed  against  the  manner  and 
method  by  which  certain  studoit  enterprises  were  financed. 
He  clashed  with  certain  of  ttie  aocially  elite  students.  For 
his  temerity  in  condemning  accepted  practices  he  was  thrown 
into  Lake  union  by  student  athletes. 

ZtomcBMCK  was  never  afraid  to  attach.  He  bearded  the 
Hon  in  bis  den.  He  stormed  the  citadel  €t  accepted  methods 
and  political  practices  with  lances  sharpened  with  satire  and 
vltri<Mic  wit. 

^  SIIIIS  BBCAltS  KB  aATTMBaOTWD 

Graduating,  he  entored  taito  the  local  arena  of.  politics  very 
promptly.  Finding  that  a  certain  mayor  of  Seattle  had,  in 
his  judgment,  misconducted  his  oflice  and  allied  himself 
with  power  interests  and  other  groups  Inimieal  to  the  welfare 
of  the  metrtHDC^  of  the  Pacific  Ncxthwest.  Ziohcrxck  organ- 
iBSd  a  recall  movement,  "^th  a  flying  squadron  of  speakers 
and  the  able  assistance  <rf  f  ramer  classmates,  he  carried  to 
success  the  recall  of  Mayw  Ftank  Edwards,  of  Seattie,  and 
immediately  became  a  p^tical  figure  of  startling  and  formi- 
dable proportions.  The  recall  mo^remmt  had  iMOUght  into 
the  pubUc  eye  a  number  of  brilliant  young  men  of  great 


promise,  who  today  are  among  the  pnnninent  leaders  of  the 
State. 

xnnMFiorED  cmuuia'  iMAoxjwa  vouhb  huc  a  mxini 

The  depression  caused  great  misery  and  hardship  in 
Seattle.  Unemployed  citizens'  leagues  were  formed.  Zxoif- 
cRKcx  led  in  this  organization.  Commissaries  were  estab- 
lished. Self-help  oiterprises  were  instituted.  Under  Zxoh- 
cHxcx's  blazing  importunings  the  county  ccnnmlssioners 
were  persuaded  to  appropriate  large  sums  of  money  with 
which  to  stock  the  commissaries.  Ztohchbck  became  attor- 
ney for  these  powerful  unemployed  citizens'  groups,  liaj 
30,  1932,  the  senior  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Boml. 
Mahxon  2boKCHECK.  and  I  attended  together  at  Tacoma 
the  first  convention  of  the  United  Producers  League  of 
Washington.  We  were  then  in  the  nadir  of  the  depression. 
Nobody  knew  What  the  future  had  in  store.  President 
Hoover  was  in  the  saddle.  Hunger  marches  took  place  in 
eastern  cities.  The  Farm  Holiday  Association  was  resisting 
farmers'  evictions  by  force.  An  air  of  desperation  pervaded 
all  industrial  groups.    The  peoide  were  in  a  restive  mood. 

BCaktoh  Ziohcbkck,  the  young  Chevalier  Bayard,  filed  in 
the  congressional  primaries  as  a  Democrat,  seeking  to  wear 
the  toga  held  40  years  before  by  the  now  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois,  Mr.  Jaios  HAiOLToir  Lswis.  In  the  33-year 
period  prior  to  1932  the  Seattle  district  had  unfailingly  sent 
to  Congress  a  regular  Republican.  Mabjoit  ZIioncbxck,  am- 
bitious, sanguine,  and  with  fire  in  tbe  fiesh,  embayed  upon 
the  dllBcult  task  with  serene  confidence  in  the  ultimate 
result.  £Ds  charming  and  beautiful  sitAa,  Mrs.  "^^nUiam 
Kadeau.  his  grand  old  mother,  and  his  coworkers  in  the 
unemployed  groups  labored  tirelessly  in  the  poUticai  vine- 
yards.  The  result  was  an  overwhelming  victory. 


BDMCHXCK  WAS  A  OOOD 

ZioNCHKCK  made  good  in  Congress.  A  member  of  its  most 
powerful  committee,  ApproiHlations.  Zzohchzck  was  unwill- 
ing to  dodge  hard  work.  He  accepted  the  unpopular  rede  of 
Objector.  He  did  research  far  into  the  night.  He  was  con- 
vivial and  a  good  mixer,  ftankly.  he  liked  a  good  time. 
But  he  was  a  creature  of  moods.  He  brooded  over  injus- 
tices. He  worried  because  so  few  J(^ed  with-  him  in  his 
nltrallberallsm.  But  he  stamped  his  name  indellUy  upon 
the  pillars  of  the  temple  of  progress.  Too  young,  alas,  too 
young  was  he  crushed  down  with  the  weight  of  the  world's 
cares.  He  was  aspersed,  cursed,  ridiculed,  intempo^tdy 
denoimced,  humiliated,  and  rebuked  by  those  who  failed  to 
tmderstand  him.   His  last  words  were: 

I  hare  tried  to  bnprore  the  ctHidltkm  at  an  tmfatr  economic 
system  that  hokU  do  prcHnlae  •  •  •  even  a  decant  chance  to 
•urvlTe.  let  alone  live. 

Marion  Zionchick  was  a  devoted  family  man.  Yet.  though 
he  adwed  his  mother,  his  wife,  his  sister.  Mrs.  Nadeau.  his 
last  dramatic  act  was  maiiked  by  refiecting  upon  the  lot  of 
the  oonmum  people  wh<Hn  he  had  chosen  to  serve.  He  was  a 
soldier  leader  in  the  patient  armies  of  the  pocnr.  How  he 
would  have  been  exalted,  stimulated,  encouraged  by  the  cries 
of  affectionate  anguish  which  arose  from  the  thousands 
higubriously  overcome  by  the  horror  of  his  draniaUc  suicide! 


MAtxoir  ZxoiiCHxcK  now  rests  in  his  eternal  abode.  Those 
of  us  who  succeed  him  are  carrying  on.  The  people  of  west- 
em  Washington  are  liberal-minded.  They  are  idoneers  In  a 
region  scenically  incomparable.  They  are  unwedded  to  tra- 
dition, and  Maxxon  Ziohchxck  was  the  embodiment  of  their 
refusal  to  kowtow  to  privilege  and  reactiML 

Tite  great  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  has  a 
beautiful  custom.  At  11  every  evening  in  every  edifice  <a 
EUcdom  throughout  the  world  the  li^ts  are  turned  out.  the 
members  stand  up,  figuratively  drink  a  toast,  and  murmur, 
*rro  our  absent  teothers."  The  motto  of  the  EUes  is  'XTolpae 
nostrum  f ratrum  in  harenis  seribfnras,  sus  vlrtutes  in  tabletis 
amorls  memorlaeiiue''— "The  faults  of  our  brothers  we  write 
upon  the  sands,  their  virtues  upon  the  tablets  of  love  and 
memory."    So  let  tt  be  with  ZmauucaL    He  was  a  man  of 


human  faults,  failings,  and  foIUes.  as  are  we  alL  But  his 
briUlant  mind,  his  indiive  and  peneti«tlng  intellect,  his 
courage,  his  indomitable  energy,  his  toyal  devotion  to  the 
imderprtvll^ed  will  live  long  in  our  mfmortes.  May  tm  rest 
in  peace. 


RepresentatiTe  Warren  J.  Dnffejr 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26, 1937 

On  the  life,  diaracttf.  and  pubUc  eerrloe  of  Bon.  Wamodt  J. 
late  a  Bepreeentatlve  from  Ohio 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  slneere  regret 
that  I  recall  the  passing  of  our  good  friend  and  ooDeagiie, 
the  late  Representative  Waubt  J.  Doitkt.  of  Ohio.  My 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Dditxt  was  not  of  kmg  duration.  X 
first  met  him  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary in  the  Seventy-fourth  Ccmgress.  To  know  WAunr 
Dumr  wen  was  to  like  him.  He  was  one  of  those  individ- 
uals of  whom  it  might  be  said,  *'He  was  all  wool  and  a  yard 
wide."  His  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond.  He  was  ever 
loyal  to  a  principle  and  to  a  fHend.  He  had  fixed  notions 
about  the  functions  of  government,  and  conceived  it  to  be 
his  duty  as  a  legislator  to  at  all  times  uphold  the  things 
for  which  we  as  a  Nation  stand.  He  always  prided  himself 
on  the  fact  that  he  was  the  poor  man'b  friend,  and.  as  I  hav« 
heard  him  say,  "That  does  not  mean  that  I  am  the  rich 
man's  enemy."  He  sought  to  make  the  country  a  better 
place  in  wiiich  to  live,  and  when  he  had  reached  a  conclu- 
sion it  was  impossible  to  change  his  attitude  unless  his  own 
Judgment  dictated. 

Tbe  congressional  district  which  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent in  tbe  Congress  is  in  the  southeast  eomer  of  Michi- 
gaiL  Mr.  DurrxT  represented  the  adj(rfnlng  district  in  the 
northwest  comer  of  Ohio.  The  environment  and  conditions 
of  our  respective  constituencies  were  similar.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances our  problems  were  often  of  a  like  nature.  From 
him  I  always  expected  and  received  coopen^lon.  I  am  sure 
tbat  he  had  a  reciprocal  feeling.  He  was  a  Demoent  and 
I  a  Republican,  but  that  made  no  difference  personally,  and 
when  major  issues  were  involved. 

Mr.  Dufrt's  death  was  sudden  and  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  last  session  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  attend  the  funeral  serviees  eondneted  in 
bis  home  city.  It  was  impressive,  indeed,  on  ttmt  hot.  sum- 
mer morning  to  see  the  large  turn-out  of  the  people  of  his 
home  city  to  do  him  honor  and  to  express  a  feeling  of  sin- 
cere regret  at  his  untimely  paasing.  They  were  all  Wakisv 
Domtr's  friends  and  neighbors.  They  had  known  him  from 
bcqrhood.  They  gloried  to  his  aocomiHIdunents  and  in  his 
sterling  integrity  and  independence.  Waimdi  Dnrrrr  waa 
human  and.  Like  all  of  us,  had  his  faults,  but  'The  faults  of 
our  brothers  we  write  upcm  the  sand,  th^r  virtues  upon  the 
taUets  of  love  and  memory." 


American  Money  for  Americans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  AUZOKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thanday,  May  27, 19S7 

Mr.  MURDOCK  d  Ariiona.    Mr.  I^teaker,  the  action  of 
the  Oommlttee  today,  having  under  consideratlan  the  relief 
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opinkiw  wIm  snd  geimuui  bm  to  wbon  ttie 
Bight  rMch.  I  hop«  the  Oommtttee  action  on  that 
it  taacatdng  Anaerirang  and  aUcns  may  not  be 
MfOEKd  to  tbe  HtMK.  There  were  manj  Tvlio  felt  tbat  an 
aUens  should  be  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  Fedend  relief. 
Others  felt  that  oaif  foreifBers  in  this  country  unlawfully 
should  be  flaeiiided.  And  some  M%  that  bo  foreigners  as 
such  should  be  excluded,  but  that  any  and  all  fOTelgners 
should  receive  seooodaxy  consideration,  in  that  Americans 
should  receive  Ibst  consideration.  That  seems  to  me  to  be 
fkir  enough. 

Numerous  letters  have  come  to  me  complafning  of  the  use 
of  reli^  funds  In  Arizona  to  care  for  aliens  during  the  de- 
pression who  might  have  become  Amfrican  dttissens  during 
the  prosperous  years  and  yet  failed  to  do  so.  My  State  lies 
akmg  the  international  border  and  many  aliens  have  slipped 
teto  this  coontey  through  the  back  door.  It  was  easy  on 
account  of  the  long  wad  inadequately  guarded  border  line. 
Then,  too,  the  industries  In  my  State  have  sometimee  called 
to  toelga  labor  when  we  might  better  have  gotten  along 
wtthout  audi  an  influx.  My  State,  like  many  others,  during 
-the  deynnion  has  had  to  pay  deariy  In  relief  for  the  cheap 
labor  it  got  in  that  way  before  the  crash. 

Ordinazily,  I  And  myself  diaaoreetng  with  my  colleague 
trom  New  York  CMr.  Fiss],  but  at  least  twice  during  the 
fleaskm  thus  far  I  have  had  to  agree  with  him.  as,  for  in- 
stance, this  afternoon,  in  regard  to  favoring  American  cMiaens 
in  CKtending  relief  employment.  I  found  it  easy  to  agree 
with  him  on  that  and  upon  the  other  proposaL  Although  a 
good  Demoeiat  had  planned  to  offer  the  same  Ain»nrftpA»>t 
the  Oonunittee  acted  upon  the  Fish  amendment  first  because 
tt  was  offered  fhst.  Wise  and  Just  legislation,  Wh^Jicr  on 
relief  or  any  other  matter,  is  not  a  partisan  question.  The 
wintncnesa  of  Democratic  Meaabtn  to  voto  for  the  Fish 
amfndment  today  is  a  wholesome  indication  at  Democratic 
noect  for  fair  and  reasonable  wgp'gUnns  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle. 


Relief  AppropriatioB  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  RF!MAPyci 

or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OP  WMamsGrroK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tfatndev,  May  27. 1937 

ICk.  IfAOmnaON.  Mr.  speaker,  under  permission  of  the 
Bouse  toextcod  my  remarks  in  theRxoou  relative  to  eertain 
proposals  aflectinc  House  Joint  Resolution  861.  the  relief 
api^ropriatton  bill.  I  offer  the  foOowing: 

I  mtamittad  to  the  Committee  oC  the  Whole  House  during 
CQiMkleratioii  qt  this  bin  the  so-eaUed  ^Tcrmmn  amendment 
Wnwkttxm  for  the  insertion  and  aaitbocintion  tn  the  tain  of 
pravWoas  for  the  eontinttatlflin  of  self-help,  a  cooperative 
profnuBi.  PtoDowlng  an  e9q;iianation  of  the  basic  prineiK^es 
iMvotovd  kk  the  amenrtmpnt,  the  liMtngnishmt  dkatiman  <tf 
the  Subcommittee  on  Approprtaitionft  »*^»w<ii»y  the  taUl  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  agreed  to  the  insertion  of  the 
amendment  and  the  same  was  carried.  I  want  the  Rkcokd 
to  ezpseas  tty  sinoere  appreciation  and  thanks,  not  only  on 
behalf  of  myself  but  (m  behalf  of  those  interested,  to  the  able 
fmtleman  fMm  VtaHnia  (Ifir.  WoooeinO,  the  afore-men- 
tkmed  «hainnan,  for  his  fair  treatment  of  this  amendment. 

Por  the  past  4  yean  the  PWetal  eeaergeney-reUef  set-up 
has  in  a  wtaaJk  way  sponsored  self-help  projects  in  many 
•ectlflns  of  the  Nation.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  bill 
now  undw  eoMldaattai.  approprtating  a  faffllon  and  a  half 
to  reUef .  may  pediaps  tneliide  the  aothorlty  to  oontinne 
these  projects  under  the  general  phraseology  of  the  bill. 
^tov^rer.  so^keeniy  Interested  am  X  in  the  fiK-xeaching  and 
BWipflrtal  efltets  of  these  prajeds  in  oor  zi^ef  program  that 
I  wanted  to  make  certain  and  <leflnite  tte  antliansatton  for 


their  oantinoance.    Uhder  my  amendment,  now  a  part  of  the 

bill,  that  certainty  of  authorization  is  definitely  established. 
The  self -hdp  cooperatives  have  been  the  finest  things  in  the 
entire  relief  set-up,  both  fnnn  a  dollars  and  cents  valve  and 
from  the  point  of  maintaining  morale.  It  was  probably  wiihi- 
Ottt  realization  on  the  part  of  many  of  my  ccHleagues  of  the 
far-reaching  possibilities  of  this  program  that  they  voted  for 
the  amendment.  I  might  say.  however,  to  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  these  projects  that  their  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment was  a  substantially  libotJ  vote,  onbodying  sound  prin- 
ciple^.  in  an  attack  on  the  relief  Question.  Tbat  vote  was 
entirely  justlfial^,  and  on  behalf  of  those  int^ ested  in  the 
movement  sincere  thanks  are  deserved. 

What  are  these  self-help  programs?  A  report  from  ICr. 
Udo  Rail.  Director  of  the  Division  of  Self-Hdp  Cooperatives 
in  the  Federal  Emergency  Administration,  gives  us  aocoe 
st^tling  facts.  Prom  them  we  can  draw  the  conclusion 
that,  as  far  as  they  are  specifically  concerned,  these  proj- 
ects  have  met  the  relief  problem  head-on  and  have  salved 
it.  I  appreciate  that  there  are  many  in  the  w^Uff  of  Con- 
gress and  in  the  Nation  who  would  labti  such  an  operation 
with  the  adjective  '^socialistic",  and  there  are  even  those 
who  would  go  so  far  as  to  call  the  self-help  cooperatives 
"communistic^,  and  because  they  believe  that  the  principles 
involved  fall  in  those  categories  they  expose  the  movement. 
They  must  fully  realize,  however,  that  regardless  of  how 
they  might  label  these  operations  they  are  the  one  single 
method  of  the  Federal  Emergency  B^ef  Administratian 
which  has  not  only  met  the  proUem  in  a  sensible  way,  but 
has  returned  in  d(dlars  and  cents  far  in  excess  of  what  has 
been  expended.  In  effect,  self-help  cooperatives  have  been 
paying  dividends  into  the  United  States  Treasury.  That 
being  the  case  we  must  admit  their  valiw. 

It  is  more  ttuui  interesting,  therefore,  that  than  be  laid 
before  the  Congress  and  the  public  the  report  of  the  Division 
of  Self -Help  Cooperatives  taken  from  Extract  from  Hear- 
ing before  the  8ubc<»nmlttee  (A  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. House  of  Representatives,  in  charge  of  deficiency 
appropriations— first  deficiency  i^M^ropriation  bill  for  1931; 
Seventy-fifth  Congress,  1937  (copy  A) . 

Can  we  now  deny  their  value  or  their  basie  soundness  in 
meeting  the  relief  problem?  Of  course.  I  realise  that  these 
projects  are  not  feasible  in  every  locality  in  the  country, 
and  I  realize  further  that  there  are  many  other  ramifica- 
tions to  c<msider  if  these  projects  were  to  go  beyond  pur* 
self-help.  But  it  is  a  cardinal  principle  that  if  peoirie  az« 
unemployed  and  want  to  help  themselves  to  become  a  lesser 
burden  on  the  Government  that  sustains  them,  then  there 
can  be  no  answer  from  that  Government  but  to  encourage 
such  motives.  The  only  alternative  that  Government  would 
have  woukl  be  the  solution  of  the  unemptoymeat  problem. 
Until  that  is  solved  the  case  of  self-help  cooperatives  must 
receive  a  unanimous  verdict  of  approval  from  the  Govern- 
ment and  its  citizens. 

I  heard  many  statonents  made  on  the  floor  at  the  TTonoot 
by  llepubUcans  and  Democrats  alike,  that  many  of  thoee  oa 
the  reUef  rolls  would  not  work  if  jobs  were  offered  them. 
In  &ibstantiatiDg  that  assertion  those  individuals  invariably 
Poln«  to  some  isolated  case  within  their  personal  knowledge 
and  i  tate  that  that  justifies  the  conclusive  Indictment  of  all 
unem  iloyed.  I  challenge  those  statements.  I  thtr^fc  we  can 
safely  say  that  the  great  bulk  of  unemployed,  yes,  even  99 
percent  of  those  on  relief  rolls,  sincerely  and  honestly  want 
to  ftod  work.  Further,  that  same  group  would  rather  not,' 
tf  posstole,  be  a  burden  upon  their  Government.  They  have 
tried  to  find  jobs  and  have  failed.  If  they  wish  to  he^i 
themselves,  how  can  we  honestly  deny  them  that  right  and 
base  that  denial  solely  upon  the  grounds  that  in  so  doing— 
that  is,  in  helping  themselves— they  embody  in  their  organi- 
sation, political,  social,  and  Aftnnnn^^c  principles  that  are 
somewhat  foreign  to  our  American  system?  I  contend  ^at 
we  cannot  do  so.    Surely  the  fine  record  of  these  «»if->i*ip 

cooperatives  in  the  past  4  years,  as  shown  In  the  above  report^ 
would  not  justify  any  opposition  as  to  results.  Even  those 
reactionaries,  who  eternally  bemoan  the  cost  of  government. 


must  agne  wfth  a  program  tbat  taves  the  Government 
money. 

If  thebr  oppogUiaa  is  based  on  other  grounds,  then  to  be 
honest  with  themsetves  they  will  have  to  fl>?t»v1ffn  either  one 
principle  or  the  other,  and,  until  the  unemployment  is  solved, 
they  must  accept  the  sensible  pbSboaoBbj  embodied  in  self- 
help  cooperatives. 

In  my  own  State  of  Washington  during  the  past  2  years  a 
group  of  sincere.Jiberal-minded  thinkers  have  conducted  a 
campaign  of  political  education  along  the  lines  of  self-help 
cooperatives.  This  liberal-minded  group  called  it  by  another 
name — ^"production  for  use."  Th»  principle,  however,  re- 
mains the  same.  They  met  with  serious  om)osition  and  in 
the  last  election.  w(»*king  under  our  initiative  and  refer- 
endum laws,  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ingt(m  an  initi&tive  embodying  the  productim-for-use  prin- 
ciples. It  was  defeated,  but  received  a  very  substantial  vote. 
They  had  no  results  such  as  Mr.  RaU's  report  to  back  iq) 
their  program.  Could  they  have  shown  by  practical  opera- 
tion such  splendid  results  as  embodied  in  the  above  report,  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  the  plan  would  have  received  more 
substantial  support. 

The  Federal  self-help  cooperative  idan,  however,  deals  only 
with  the  imemployed.  Its  results  are  down  in  black  and 
white.  Its  continuation  is  whoUy  Justifled  by  those  results. 
The  future  results  and  future  ramiflcatioDS  of  the  basic 
principle  behind  this  movement  cannot  be  foretold,  but  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  if  future  results  bring  in  the  same  propor- 
tion of  returns  of  unemidoyment  solution,  the  matter  is 
going  to  have  to  be  given  more  serious  consideration  by  the 
Congress,  because  apparently  unemployment  may  be  a  per- 
manent institution  in  this  country.  That  bdng  so,  self-help 
cooperatives  on  a  larger  scale  may  be  the  very  solution  to  the 
probten.  The  House  of  Representatives  made  history  in 
recognizing  this  principle.  The  bill  now  goes  to  the  Senate 
and  it  is  hoped  by  those  at  us  interested  that  that  body,  in 
its  wisdom  and  in  its  earnest  desire  to  solve  the  unemploy- 
ment in^lem,  will  retain  the  House  amendment  authoriz- 
ing self-help  cooperatives.  When  the  bill  ultlmatdy  be- 
comes a  law  it  is  hoped  that  the  President  and  Mr.  Harry 
Hopkins  will  continue  with  an  increased  enthusiasm  to 
support  this  project.  Neither  the  Director  of  Emergency 
Relief,  the  Congress,  or  the  President  can  afford  to  igncR« 
the  record  of  this  division  as  embodied  in  Mr.  Hall's  report 
to  me. 


<V  BltlSIUlf  tW 

(Titken  from  octnct  from  hearlag  before  the  •nbeommlttee  of  tlw 
Committee  on  i^ipraprtatlons.  Houee  of  Bepreeentettvea,  In 
charge  of  deficiency  approprlatUHM— first  deficiency  approprlatUm 
bUl  for  1937.  7fith  Oong^  1937) 

During  1931.  before  the  Federml  Oovermuent  entered  the  relief 
field,  unenqdoyed  and  deetltnte  people  In  vartona  parts  of  the  coun- 
try f  onned  thonaelvea  Into  groiqia  that  endeavond  to  wapflj  their 
needa  oooperatlTely  by  bartuing  their  Idle  aan^iwwer  for  varloas 
gooda  and  aa^ioea.  From  the  beginning  there  have  been  aeveral 
different  kinda  of  eooperativea.  Some  wen  trading  poata  where 
nemhen  brought  In  thingi  to  exchange.  Some  were  labor  ez- 
changea  trading  not  gooda  but  aernoea.  aocfa  aa  tfioe  rqialrlng. 
barberlng.  and  malring  over  of  uaed  dothtng.  In  aome  the  grovp 
traded  Ita  groiq»  labor.  For  Inatanoe.  tn  1981.  when  eropa  In  aome 
ateaa  ware  qMlllng  m  Um  fields  beoanaa  tfeM  coat  or  harvMttng  waa 
greater  than  the  aale  pdoa,  r^^  tn^*'tv  ware  made  to  harveat  the 
whole  crop  tn  exchange  for  a  part  of  It.  In  aome  Instaaoea  the 
eooperativea  repaired  houaee  for  a  landlord  In  exchange  for  nat, 
and  did  Joba  such  aa  oar  repairing  or  painting  in  rtrimnmt  for  pco- 
f  eaetoDal  aenioea.    AU  thie  waa  dlrsOT  barter. 

In  the  Bnergeney  Bdief  Act  of  19SS  the  VMeral  BDMrgeney 
Brtlef  Administrator  waa  given  the  power  "to  aid  In  aealatlng  coop- 
erauve  mU-iMip  aaandatloina  for  the  barter  off  goods  and  aemeea.** 
Shortly  thereafter  the  divlsloei  of  edf-ha^  oooperattvea  waa  eatab- 
llahed  In  the  Pederal  Kuieigeucy  Btilef  Admlnlatratton  to  atody  the 
groapa,  to  aaelst  State  emexgoii^  relief  admlnlstratlona  deirtrlng 
to  eponaor  aelf -lielp  efforts,  to  advlae  the  croupe  themaeivea  in  prob- 
lema  of  organliatlan.  prodnctlan.  and  wmnangw.  and  to  make  granta 
for  working  capital.  A  preliminary  study  todlcated  that  the  groiqia 
were  grea;^  hampered  by  la^  of  adeqoate  tools  and  ecja^pment 
and  by  lack  of  casta  for  soeh  necessUtsa  aa  gaanitne.  sugar  for  can- 
ning, and  pubUo  utility  blUa. 

Aa  ahofwn  In  the  table  on  page  141.  troea  August  1833  thnogh 
October  SI.  1933.  $3^64.713.48  haa  been  granted  to  36  Statea.  tbm 
District  of  Ootumbla.  Puerto  BIco.  and  the  Vhgln  Islanda  for  the 
development  of  aelf-htfp  cooperative  aettvttlea.  Included  m  thla 
total  Is  a  grant  of  iSOO/MM)  for  coopsrattve  actlvttlea  epo—ored  by 
the  Trnnesses  YaUey  Aathortty.   Iha  detaUad  xaoords  of  the  dlvi- 
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of  aelf-btfp  eeopsrativBB  do  not  cover  the  srfV-tMlp 
of  the  Insular  poaseseloeM  nor  of  the  Tenneasae  Tallsy  Authorltv. 
Of  the  33J38JU.48  granted  to  36  Statea  and  the  DMrlet  of  Ootum- 
bla. 3S.140.i40  bad  been  espeaded  by  Ootober  31. 193t.  but  the  total 
value  of  equipment  and  Inveatorlea  on  hand  waa  rspottad  to  be 
$1,596,229  (see  table).  Goods,  services,  and  casta  Ineoene  to  a  total 
value  of  $4.145J967  had  been  received  by  members  of  aelf-hdp 
gronpe  aa  the  reanlt  of  their  partle^iatloei.  Hielr  **«— mi>*h  aetlvl- 
tlea  reeulted  In  about  15.000.000  man-hours  worked  by  October  31. 
1980.  with  a  canaerratlvely  estimated  aavlng  of  $3,758  JU  in  relief 
oosta.  BCUef  budgets  have  been  reduced  through  theee  coopera- 
tive actlTltlea  and  some  famlUea  have  succeeded  In  removing  thgm- 
aelvea  from  the  relief  rcdla  entirely.  Food.  ri«*>>ttn  ahtitcr.  medi- 
cal and  dental  aerrlcee.  etc..  have  been  euppUed  through  the 
efforts  of  eooperativea  Instead  of  through  regular  relief  ^k«»«»«^« 

It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  not  all  people  on  laUef  are 
suited  to  function  In  su6h  eoopen.UT9  organlaattona.  Borts  to 
establish  effective  cooperatives  In  the  larger  dtiea  have  proved 
unsuccessful  on  the  whtfle.  Except  in  Oallf omla  and  a  few  Iso- 
lated loealltlee.  the  successful  coc^ieratlvaB  are  functioning  in  oom- 
munltlee  of  leoe  than  60.000  inhaMtants.  On  October  81.  1986. 
there  were  182  active  asaodatlona  with  a  membership  of  10.029 
However.  It  Is  eatlmated  that  over  the  total  period  about  35.000 
participating  famlUee  have  benefited  from  theoe  special  granta. 

Appllcatlona  for  grants  were  made  either  by  a  adf-help  coop- 
erative through  the  State  emergency  relief  admlalstrra<m  or 
directly  by  the  State  emergmcy  relief  admlnlstratlaa  to  the  Fed- 
eral Kmeigeucy  Belief  Administration.  In  elttaar  case  an  a|^- 
catlon  had  to  be  accompanied  by  a  letter  of  i^proval  from  tha 
State  emeneucy  rdlef  administration  and  by  a  f onnal  i^ipUea- 
tUm  ftum  the  Oovemor  of  the  Stata.  XJfoa  approval  by  tha  IM- 
eral  BUieqieucy  Bdlef  Administrator,  a  mieclal  grant  over  and 
above  the  regular  relief  grants  was  made  to  the  Oovernor  of  the 
State  on  behalf  of  tha  spedfio  sdf-help  cooperattva  or  for  the 
Stated  sdf-he4>  program  as  a  whole.  Tha  funds  wen  turned  ov«r 
to  tha  rs^yecUVe  State  emergency  rsUaf  admlBlatratloBa  which 
were  charged  with  the  respcaialbUtty  of  administering  thaaa  granta 
and  of  siqwrvlaing  their  expenditure  In  acoordaaoa  wttta  prescribed 
regulations. 

All  funds  advaaoad  by  tha  Federal  auaigaucy  BaUef  Ajtit^i*- 
tratlon  for  the  aid  of  aelf-lydp  cocpsratlvaa  ware  la  tha  fona  of 
pants.  The  policy  of  expending  theee  funds  varied  with  dUBeraat 
State  emergency  relief  admlnlstratlona.  In  aoma  oasaa  all  of  tha 
grant  on  btiialf  of  a  specific  eelf-hdp  cocpetaUva  was  pasasd  on 
aa  a  grant.  In  other  caaes  only  that  part  uaed  for  tha  purehaaa 
of  equipment  waa  rsssnil  on  as  a  grant  and  tha  remaining  bal» 
ance  was  used  for  loans  oa  operating  cspttal  which  were  to  be 
rq>ald  In  time,  either  In  the  form  of  gooda,  aervloea,  or  caah. 
The  repaid  funda  were  uaed  for  relendlng  for  the  aame  imiiiueee. 

In  Statea  where  the  State  emergency  relief  adaUnlstratlon  waa 
discontinued,  self-help  grant  balances  and  other  aasete  were 
turned  over  either  to  eome  other  State  agency  eoeicerued  with 
relief  or  to  a  semlpubllc  nonprofit  corporation.  whlSh  assumed 
the  reepooalblllty  of  administering  tha  funds  and  aopervlatng 
the  eelf-hdp  program  in  the  State. 

While  a  Um  States  have  ooatrlbutad  funds  of  ttair  own  to  thla 
aelf-help  program  and  while  some  other  adf-hdp  cooparattvea  have 
had  limited  reeouroea  of  tlMlr  own.  tha  results  of  this  program  are 
on  the  whole  aacrlbable  to  the  Federal  aid  extended.  Bycaaq>aring 
the  amount  of  grant  funda  espended  with  the  valna  d  eqalpownt 
and  Inventorlea  still  avallabla.  It  ivpears  tbat  tha  net  coat  of  tn* 
program  to  date  has  been  approximately  $600^10.  "**"?"*■«  thfe 
amount  with  the  value  of  beneflta  received  by  the 
help  eoopersttvea  through  their  i**'  *  f"*r*^*^^-  tt 
Federal  daOar  used  up  la  thla  program  haa  halpad  16 1 
valued  at  nearly  $7. 

Federal  funds  have  enabled  tha  mupseaUtsa  ts  aog^e  la  new 
of  peuduetlaa  for  thdr  own  needs.   Ikoaa  ooouModlttss  wMeta 

ttasy  entHesiia  to  obftsia  by 


anglBf  tiMir  awpiua  and  thetar 
e  haa  nad  """ 


120  active  organlXBtlnns,  45  of  wmeh  have 
prodttctfcm  with  aqulpmeat  bought  with 
a  large  aumbsr  of  uatta  wmklug  la  ds 
tham  toeatabllsta  a  gedwattpa  for  mutual 

a  number  of  oooparatives  are  fnacttoBliig  la 
~  warebousss  for  ttaa  exchange  of 
fSMfbia.  thua Obviating  the  iieiieaelQ  foraala of  goodsla 


Into 


that  the 
Is  limited.    Tha  produefce  of  s 
wttta  tha  dedrea  of  tha 


who  are  wUIInf  to 


acts  availabis  la  tha  arrhange  sjsliim.   Slaea,bya 
IMsral  Smergeney  Belief  ArtmlnlstjaUon  grants, 
restricted  In  their  eadi  salSB  to  produeta  &at  WUI 
competitive  market,  they  have  gradually  devdoped 
in  anaagmg  baiter  daato  with  peopla    ' 
thdr  goods  and  aervtoeafor  those  of  the  ooopsrattva. 

Qtowlng  of  f oodstnfllB,  canning, 
making  of  dothing  are  aottvlUea  «*—»"»««  to 
tfal  list  of  oUior  aetlvltlss  Indudaa  dalrylag, 
raising,  nlUBBbtag,  fishing,  carpentry;  the 
beauty  sbopa.  launrtrfas.  and  oafeteriaa.  and 
tha  maklag  of  aoap  and  cosmetics,  mniia  atnqi; 
and  tha  r^alr  of  anfnmntiilas.  dM 

of  thase  *rf  nlxirf*ififf  'v^  thdr 
la  ■oowaS 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


UmttAhs^/tt^ 


i : 


fouad 

pwokMttUe  irith  MElp  or  GsadMB  ar*  of  ItBfted 
timrt— cy  te  pagr  at  toMt  »  portion  of 
itafeM  a  cMb  lacoiM  for  tbe  «oaper»- 
KttaBM  icqiMsted  aid  la  tte  fcrm 
BTMiti  In  onlar  B*t  te  be  mOttttt  te  rastrto- 
until  tbe  loMi  ie  rmelil 
the  aopemrica  oC  the  FedanJ 
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the  eelf-hflilp  groapa  vblch  have  participated  In 
-htfp  program  cS  the  IManl  Xmetgancy  Belief  Admlnie- 
taatidlng  totaila  granted  by  States,  have  been  Ueted.    In 
granta  irere  made  to  the  varloua  Statea  for  the  benefit 
of  eelf-hcap  coaperatlvcB  in  thoee  Statea.    In  aumy 
then  are  grant  balaaeea  aa  yet  unallocated  to  vpedflc 
onnalwttTig  in  part  of  lepaymeBta  of  loaaa  made  to  aelf - 
by  ttie  State.    It  la  theratore  impoBafble  to  gtre  ezart 
granted  to  each  tBdlytttnal  coopeiaUve. 


Rcfief  Appr^riatimi  Bill 
EXISNSION  €^  RCaAARKS 
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HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 
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IN  THE  H0T7SE  OF  SEPBESQSNTATIYES 
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I  for  bar  fo«A4HPiflles.  faoM  a  perpetual  imeiapkvBMat 
lil7«knrv«tlan  tlMB  and  now  to  tbat  ttaefev  sfayi- 
tOiB  a  tnek  allocated  to  the  vneBUdoyod  in  Britain  is  not 
,  doCte.  and  teed  deoenUy  Ihese  indivldnals. 
!  1  aeter  learnt  that -wiibin  a  fev  abort  yeaxs 
VKAflMed  iraatth  and  natural 
lesuuitcMPoahiieacha  period  in  oar  Tiatlnnal  existence -rtien 
be  feroed  to  adopt  a  dcde  ajatfin  to  praveirt  ttie 
flf  a  freat  portioa  of  ««r  popuMloB.  It  is 
to  letlev  the  aittfldal  pQet-frar  protperity  of 
the  liiimfn  filie  adminjatratioM  of  Hted- 
We  need  not  xeiteir,  attfaooBfa  ipe  cannot 
fervet,  Che  indDsfcriti.  UnanrhJ,  and  aodal  eoQapBe  of  the 
Mttai  oader  the  vadOaUng   artniliiWratlan   of  Herhert 

inOi  Oie  dawn  of  ike  flnt  adBliriBtrattaii  ef  RaiAIn 
ffooaevett  bold  and  xadicBl  steps  vere  taken  to  satyage  tram 

and  State  sovennentB 
te  aannae  fhe  lespopsMMty  «f  etotfainr.  feedbv,  and 
dbttter  to  mUBons  of  fine  ikmetican  dtiaens  who  were 
ttie  Tictims  of  a  Mon^daadedepBeeiian.  the  MatieBaKlofem- 

roMfliiUun  hy  ts&lug  coamand  of  a  miglity  dangemos  vflna- 
tloQ.    The  artrninistration  recognised  its  responsfiiaity  to  see 


that  no  one  starved  in  a  iand  of  jden^.  Vaxloas  acendes  of 
the  Oovemment  were  created  to  solve  the  in'oblem  of  unem- 
ptoyment  and  relief.  ]ffiMioBs  of  doUais  hare  been  spent  to 
date  seekiag  a  sdution  of  the  problem. 

Though  not  in  accord  with  the  Booaeveit  adndnistratian 
on  many  of  the  f  andamental  approaches  to  tiae  soiutton  of 
the  relief  problem,  I  am  happy  to  state  that  I  whole- 
heartedly  supported  Federal  atHnutirlatiDPs  for  these  pur- 
pese^  recognizing  foil  well  that  mitil  such  time  as  industqr 
is  able  to  absorb  all  ajrie-bodied  persons  who  are  wiUing  to 
worlc  and  until  we  find  a  sohitioa  for  the  disptauxment  of 
labor  by  modem  machinery,  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  wtU  have  a  oontinuoos  unemployment  iHobieai  on  its 
hands. 

Tlae  present  jdnt  resotoiou  imder  eonsldeiatioa  seeks  to 
appropriate  gl,SO0,0M.O0O  for  Federal  reUef  for  the  coming 
fleeal  Fear.  I  voted  for  tiie  Boileau  ameadmeat,  which 
eouglit  to  dodde  that  amumt  Had  that  amendment  car- 
ried and  Use  measure  subsequently  became  law,  I  am  fnQy 
convinced  that,  with  the  ezpenihtace  of  a  least  $1,000,000/- 
000  of  this  amount  for  flood  and  draught  control,  for  the 
elimination  of  grade  crossings,  and  for  the  oon^tiuctl<ni  of 
national  highways,  the  peoi^  of  tbe  United  States  would 
approve  the  attempt  to  create  improvements  of  permanent 
value.  Why  would  it  not  be  possible  to  take  every  unem- 
ployed man  physically  able  to  work  and  every  C.  C.  C. 
enxollee  Musically  able  and  i^ace  them  in  work  on  con- 
atmctive  projects  like  flood  and  drought  control,  hic^iway 
projects,  and  the  dimlnation  of  grade  crossings?  We  have 
had  two  disastrous  flood  periods  during  the  last  year.  No 
eerions  attempt  has  iwen  made  to  build  against  the  repeti- 
ttoB  of  these  disasters,  whidh  bring  destruction  of  property 
and  loss  of  life  in  many  secCicMis  of  our  country. 

We  have  tried  one  experiment  after  anotho:,  and  the 
best  we  can  dalm  is  that  we  saved  from  actual  starvation 
the  UDonployed.  Why  not  £top  tbe  boondoggling,  the  trail 
Waring,  aiKl  the  tree  planting?  We  have  had  enough  of 
these  projects  for  the  time  being.  Let  us  place  the  unem- 
ployed on  projects  of  a  permanent  value,  as  I  incUcated, 
and  pay  them  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages.  This  win  en- 
dide  them  to  properly  support  their  families  and  create  an 
increasing  ixuHiasiTig  power. 

The  Public  Works  Administration  is  an  example  of  what 
is  in  my  mind  when  I  discuss  projects  that  have  a  permanent 
value.  I  join  with  my  courageous  coUeagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  earmarking  funds  in  tiiis  appropriation 
bill  for  the  creation  of  projects  that  have  a  permanent  it««* 
lasting  value,  and  shoidd  give  the  taxpayers  a  run  for  their 
money.  BCany  Members  of  the  present  Congress  believe  that 
the  time  has  passed  when  a  blank  check  should  be  given  to 
Mxxj  Sxecutive  to  spokL  as  he  or  his  agents  arbttrazily  decide. 
Ooegress  frcHa  ikiw  on  should  exercise  its  prwogative  and 
control  the  purse  strings  of  the  Nation. 

It  Is  fefiy  to  say  that  the  deinession  is  over  and  the  prd>- 
km  of  iielief  shodd  be  turned  over  to  the  locd  munlclpdities. 
No  one  seems  to  know  how  many  unemifloyed  there  are  In 
tbe  United  States,  figures  still  range  from  seven  to  ten 
million  persons.  Why  not  determine  how  many  are  unem- 
ployed? Why  not  determine  why  men  of  45  are  refused 
employment  in  many  of  our  industries  ti^rn^^gti/Hit  the  ooun- 
txT?  Why  not  approach  the  problem  with  a  view  of  secariog 
for  those  who  are  able  to  work  and  want  to  work  an  azmual 
living  wage?  It  Is  a  mockery  and  sheer  hypocrisy  to  say»  as 
some  lieBibers  have  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Hoiae.  tlwt  the 
wages  paid  W.  P.  A.  workers  represent  a  stanteid  ftmetlcaa 
wage.  The  record  discloses  that  the  average  wage  paid  b7 
W.  P.  A.  throughout  the  coimtry  is  $55  a  month.    Sow  in 

Ood^  name  can  any  man  provide  shelter,  food,  dotUng.  and 
other  necessities  for  himself  and  his  family  in  the  face  of  the 
ilslng  piice  of  commodities  and  enjoy  an  American  standard 
of  living  on  $55  a  month? 

Iliat  ttMxe  has  been  graft  and  politics  in  fhe  administra- 
tion of  this  huge  relief  problem  no  one  will  seriously  deay. 
Bespansihiitty  for  these  abuses  rests  with  those  in  charge  «tf 
tbe  wdadmstratlQQ  of  Oovermnent  ftiads.  I<0t  the  phito- 
"Crats  of  Wafl  Street  and  the  ovmers  of  oar  great  hiduatiiea 
complain  of  the  xising  cost  of  Qoverrmient.    If  they  refuse 
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to  eocq^erate  and  do  not  assume  the  reevonsHbOity  for  creat- 
ing empkyymcnt  teat  American  dtiaens  who  are  aide  to  work, 
then  we  can  expect,  throui^  rerduticm  if  necessary,  a  dras- 
tie  change  in  our  econunie  and  social  order.  Recent  events 
indicate  that  the  emidoyers  of  labor  in  the  mass-production 
fl^  especially  recognise  that  ttelr  emidoyees  have  a  right 
to  bargain  coUeetively  and  demand  wages  sufficient  f  mr  them 
to  maintain  themselves  and  their  families  decently. 

Mr.  (^leaker,  the  situation  today  remains  substantjafly 
unchanged  since  Bfarch  4,  1933,  ^i^ien  the  inesent  admin- 
istration came  to  power.  Despite  every  serious  attempt  to 
iminove  the  sad  condition  of  millions  of  our  fellow  dtiaens, 
pestitence.  actual  hunger,  and  ¥mnt  are  still  waging.  When 
President  Roosevelt  on  liay  24,  1937.  in  his  message  to  the 
Ccmgress  urged  legislatimi  "further  to  help  those  who  toil 
in  factory  and  on  farm",  he  said: 

Tlie  overwhelming  xn&jartty  of  our  popnlatton  eems  its  dally 
bread  eitliflr  in  ai^lcaltura  or  In  Indiutry.  One-thlTd  of  our 
population,  the  ovenrhrtmlng  nu^oclty  of  which  la  in  agriculture 
or  Industry,  Is  Ul-nourlahed.  Ul-dad.  and  Ill-housed. 

The  ovenrhelmlng  majority  of  this  Nation  has  little  patience 
With  that  mail  mlnarlty  which  vodferates  today  tiiat  proepeilty 
has  retuzned.  that  wages  are  good,  that  crop  prlcea  are  high,  and 
that  tha  Ooverxuncnt  should  take  a  holiday. 

m  the  face  of  this  startling  indictment  of  ccmditions  as 
they  actaaSy  exist,  coming  from  the  leader  of  the  greatest 
Nation  in  the  world.  Congress  should  sit  up  and  take  notice. 
Responsibility  is  ours  to  recognize  "we  are  our  brother^ 
keeper",  and  ttiat  the  hnndUest  of  our  fellow  dtisens  are 
entitled  to  the  opportuni^  to  properly  feed,  clothe,  and 
shdter  loved  ones  aopording  to  the  highest  American  stand- 
ard of  living  that  we  demand  for  our  own  immediate 
famlUea. 


Fann  Conditions  in  Nebraska 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF  NXBBASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATIVES 
Thwsdan.  Maw  27, 1937 

Mr.  ST1EPAN.  Sir.  Speaker,  in  order  that  the  membership 
of  this  House  may  be  informed  regarding  conditions  in 
my  district  of  Nebraska  I  tal»  this  means  of  giving  you 
some  detailed  information  as  to  what  may  hanien  if  we 
should  experience  another  crop  failure.  I  do  this  at  this 
time  because  we  are  about  to  pass  the  new  relief  biU  vdildi 
carries  a  total  of  $1,500,000,000.  I  also  present  these  mattos 
to  you  now  so  that  the  entire  membership  of  this  House  will 
know  where  relief  money  win  i)e  needed  most  dwuld  nature 
be  unkind  to  us  in  Ndsraska  and  we  again  lose  our  com 
crop.  I  win  endeavor  to  v^prlse  aU  of  the  departments  of 
our  Oovemment  interested  so  that  they,  too,  shaU  know 
our  condition  at  the  present  moment  and  i^hat  may  be 
demanded  of  the  Oovemment  should  another  emergency 
arise.  Out  there  tn  the  Third  District  of  NebradEa,  lihich 
for  jrears  pest  has  been  known  as  the  richest  agriculture 
section  in  the  world,  we  are  short  of  rainfaU.  Practically  aU 
of  the  feed  and  aU  ctf  the  hay  and  com  has  been  fed  up. 
An  of  the  com  that  is  now  coming  to  us  is  being  imported 
from  other  States  and  it  is  fed  up  as  fast  as  it  arrives.  In 
other  w(nds,  so  far  as  feed  for  hvestodt  is  concerned,  we 
are  living  from  hand  to  mouth.  Our  termers  are  in  a  worse 
condition  to  face  a  drouth  this  year  than  they  have  ever 
been  before  so  far  as  livestock  feed  is  concemed.  We  are 
an  prasring  for  abundant  moisture,  and  n^dle  we  pray  Ihat 
Nature  win  be  kind  to  us,  I  feel  that  those  in  power  here 
in  Wadiington  should  watdi  our  corMHtlcm  earefUUy.  In 
any  evmt  I  fed  it  my  duty  to  keep  you  dl  apprised  of  it 
in  order  that  we  wffl  be  prepared  far  in  advanee  diaidd  any 
drouth  or  emergeney  prmeat  itsdf. 

Mr.  l^iei^er,  T  am  i»roud  of  our  farmers  in  NebradoL 
While  numy  of  them  bAve  been  forced  off  thcfr  fanna  and 


while  hundreds  of  aeret  of  land  have  been  left  kDa  because 
the  f aimers  were  without  feed  aiul  seed  or  money,  other 
farmers  have  stepped  into  many  voids  and  have  piairted 
abandoned  farms.  Many  idle  acres  have  been  rented. 
Where  many  of  these  farmers  got  thdr  feed  and  seed  is  a 
mystoT  to  many  of  as.  But  it  displays  the  kiyalty  our 
farmers  have  to  our  good  Nebradca  land.  It  dimilayB  their 
fdth  in  nature  and  our  sdL  These  tanncrB  have  faced 
many  disappdntments  in  the  past  few  ysaia.  With  the  de* 
presslon  came  our  droughts,  our  IdizBards,  oar  grasshopper 
plagues,  and  starving  livestock,  and  in  many  oaaas  starving 
liuman  beings.  But  our  Nelnraska  farmers  have  been  in- 
sphed  by  the  fdth  of  their  fathers  irtio  have  gone  through 
many  similar  experiences  and  many  of  them  have  rduaed 
to  abandon  the  homes  of  their  forefathers  and  they  are  out 
there  now  planting  their  crops.  For  these  fdthful  and  hard- 
worldng  farmers,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleading  today.  I  make 
the  idea  because  of  tbB  detailed  information  I  have  at  hand 
ix^ch  already  diows  what  the  future  may  taring.  I  beg  of 
you  to  read  these  details  carefully  beeauae  they  represent 
the  conditions  of  our  land— land  which  prodnoes  the  things 
you  eat,  the  food  which  keoK  you  alive.  It  represents  the 
IMesent  outlook  of  the  best  customer  you  people  tai  the  indns* 
trid  East  have  today  the  American  farmer.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  indebted  for  much  of  the  following  data  on  Ndiraska 
crops  to  Prof.  H.  J.  CHamlidi,  of  the  Ndiraska  Agricdtnral 
College,  who  is  today  ta  Washington  and  who  has  aided  me 
in  determining  that  the  time  has  come  to  bring  this  report 
to  you. 

Permit  me  to  say  that  as  of  May  24  practteaOy  the  entire 
State  of  Nebradca  was  very  deficient  in  mddure.  RainfaU 
since  January  1  has  been  leas  than  50  percent  to  moat  places. 
The  f  aU  moisture  was  very  Ught,  and  consequently  there  is 
ix>  reserve  in  the  soiL  Lade  of  mdsture  during  the  past 
few  years  has  very  deflnitdy  curtailed  the  irtieat  crop. 
Adde  from  a  very  limited  area  near  the  Missouri  River,  the 
wheat  has  been  very  seriously  hurt,  and  prospects  for  a  fair 
cxojfi  are  aU  but  rilminated.  ..„ 

Of  course,  it  is  too  early  to  forecast  anything  regarding 
com  and  late-aeason  crc^^o.  We  have  a  large  acreage  planted 
to  com;  and  dumld  we  have  an  unusually  wet  season,  we 
could  have  a  bumper  crop.  Oonditions  producing  sudi  a  crop 
probably  win  not  develop.  At  least,  I  have  a  fe^ig  that 
we  in  Nebraska  should  give  very  serious  thought  to  the  worst 
dde  of  this  dtuatiorL 

I  think  rldit  today  conditions  vrith  us  are  the  worst  they 
have  been  at  any  time  since  the  depresskm.  from  a  stand- 
point of  Uvestock.  Feed  supiriiea,  I  would  aay.  are  practicany 
aU  Uie  dd  reserve  and  have  been  used  up.  Tb  give  you  a 
very  vedfie  illustration:  When  the  drought  of  19S6  hit 
Nebraska  we  had  approxtanatdy  554M04I00  taushds  of  ear 
com  under  Oovemment  seaL  There  was,  of  course,  other 
com  on  the  farms  which  was  not  uiuler  seaL 

In  contrast,  on  January  1. 1937.  there  was  esthnated  to  be 
only  t,000.000  bushds  of  com  on  an  the  farms  in  the  State. 
On  April  1  this  was  reduced  to  a  Uttle  over  4.000.000  budwls. 
Since  that  date  practically  aU  of  thia  com  has  lieen  fed  and 
most  of  the  com  ikjw  being  used  is  imported  from  other 
States  and  fed  upon  arrivaL 

Ar¥>ther  apedfic  examine  would  be  the  dilf eranoe  in  tiM 
poaddUty  of  routftage  at  this  time  and  1  year  avo.  A  wet 
May  and  June  in  1935  nmde  it  poadble  for  Nebraska  to  pro- 
duce a  very  heavy  crxqi  of  native  hay.  In  moat  of  the  counties 
in.  the  Third  District,  which  produces  a  large  «"«"nfifo  of 
native  hay,  the  1935  crop  was  almost  doulde  the  normaL 
This  was  true  in  aU  of  the  hay  valleys  in  the  — whbiih  area. 
A  condderable  quantity  of  this  hay  was  not  fed  in  tbe  win- 
ter of  1935  and  1936,  consequently  when  the  1980  summer 
droudit  hit  us  we  had  considerable  dd  hay  on  ranches  arul 
farms.  This  has  virtually  an  been  used,  and  hxtay  Nebraska 
stands  virtually  in  a  haj^ess  condition. 

In  the  4;iring  of  1936  we  raised  a  pretty  good  sBan-grain 
crop.  Ihe  irtieat,  rye.  barley,  and  oats  which  we  produced  in 
1936  have  been  fed  to  Uvestock  during  the  past  winter.  Thieae 
rattas,  oonpled  wfth  ddpped-in  com  and  supplyiBg  of  old  hay 
and  audi  crope  ea  were  produced  tn  1936,  enabled  Nehradm 


xiMs  KimuuHnaan  recognuea  its  responsumuy  to  see  •  complain  oi  tbe  rising  cost  of  Oovermnent.    If  they  refuse 
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today  iwHiht  best  be  described  by 
to  tbe  Old  MottMr  Bnbbaid  story,  as  our  cnp- 
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•io  at  Ibli  time  «e  wen  ripening  quite  m  good 
off  rye.   Ibday  tbere  is  practically  no  rye  In  tbe  State. 
erin  be  vecy  btUe  irtieat.    PraetlcaDy  none  in  most 
tbbd  dislihl     Oats  and  barley  bave  made  very  slow 

artdHlonal  moisture  wiH 
AS  Ndanuka  tatmets  have  been 
pigs  and  other  Uvestoek  as  best  they 
lb  the  I  ipiwtatlfiiii  of  having  some  small  grain  by 
and  later  anew  crap  of  com. 
Hams,  and  other  ItvesluA  came  through  the 
hi  tbb  *»»*"■■■■*  oondttkm  ever  witnessed.    Pastures 
about  starttog  and  old  feed  nmpUes  gave 
eo  ttat  mneh  stock  was  carried  on  limited  rations  or 
taaBty  of  roughage  for  conMeraUle  period  waiting 


In 


about  the  situation,  not 
NHvaAa,  but  Ukewise  in  the  strip  from  tlie  Qutf 
to  Canada  and  from  the  lUBsenrl  River  vpest  to 
Mountains.    They  feel  that  eondltioos  today  in 
this  aiea  are  potentially  wane  than  at  any  time  stnoe  the 
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Z  do  not  wish  to  alarm  my  eolletgnfe,  however,  I  think  a 
glanee  at  the  Weather  Bureau  map  showing  raiuCall  from 
JMraaiy  •.  IMT.  to  May  1.  19S7.  wiU  substantiate  why  I 
make  this  statement.  States  to  the  east  of  Nebraska  have 
an  experienced  better  than  100  percent  normal  rainfalL 
Admntertly  tn  many  places  there  has  been  too  much  spring 
fain,  eo  much  in  feet  that  they  an  at  this  time  pjenttng 
m  parts  of  nimals.  Such  a  condition  mitfxt  indicate 
aaaall  nadonal  crop  of  snudl  grain  and  should  Ne- 
agam  be  the  victim  ef  a  dlsastrons  drought,  our  peo- 
ple would  have  to  pay  very  high  prices  for  feed  that  would  be 
imported,  to  take  can  of  their  basic  animals  At  the  pres- 
ent time  com  is  ntailing  to  farmen  in  Nebradca  at  about 
ILdt  per  bndkeL  TUa  Is  1)^  cents  per  pound  or  $3JtO  pv 
bnndnd.    Admittedly  a  prohibitive  price. 

b  coBclusian,  may  I  remind  you  that  the  total  com 
bnhhl  In  Mdnsfca  In  the  three  seasons,  1934. 1935.  and  1936 
amodnted  to  one-half  of  a  normal  yearls  production.  Bear 
In  ahid  that  Rabcaska  nermally  husks  a  crop  of  230.000j800 
buafada-that  we  were  the  third  State  in  com  production; 
late  as  lass  we  were  second,  betaig  excited  by  nu- 
hMt  year  we  were  twenty*<txth,  being  eaoeBed  hi 
by  praeUcalty  all  the  States  eest  of 
river,  wbbfti  ainee  the  days  of  eariy  America 
fawMHis  for  evesything'  >wr.*!pt  com. 
Z  trust  that  this  word-plctun  of  oondlttons  In  Nebraska 
be  osalal  to  you.  Z  do  not  widi  to  throw  too  bhie  a  pic- 
tun;  on  the  other  land  Z  think  we  might  as  well  face 
dtUena  as  they  are.  and  be  ready  for  the  worst. 


Schooh»  EdvaUlmi,  and  Cttizensh^ 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ECKERT 

or  FBOISTLTAllIiL 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESEMTATIVES 
rk«raday.  Jfcy  2f.  1937 

Mr.  BCKBBT.   Ut.  Bpmiaat,  the  Ameriean 
f^HBajHonally  vtadad.   That  ait  kast  Ban*  be  the 
jHbe  debate  hi  the  Bouse  oC  Bapnaentatftvm  on  the 


Department  appropriation  bin  relating  to  voeattonal  edoeiKj 
ticn  is  an  indication  of  tbe  temper  of  the  people.    Sddom- 
does  any  pubUc  matter  attain  such  univeiBa]  anpr^batian 
as  was  accorded  the  vocational-education  provisian  of  this 
bUL    No  discordant  note  was  heard.    Those  vrtu>  publicly 
voiced  their  sentiments  were  as  one  on  the  subject  of  voca- 
tional educaticm.    Tlie  only  point  upon  which  there  was  anyr 
difTarence  of  opinion  was  as  to  the  amount  that  the  Fedval 
Qovemment  ought  to  anxropriate  for  this  purpose  In  the 
face  of  a  mounting  deficit. 

Of  course,  the  exuberance  manifested  by  the  pcq^ukur 
branch  of  the  Congress  in  behalf  of  vocational  educatlan  is 
simirty  in  keeping  with  the  feeling  ot  the  people  on  the  subject 
of  education  genexaUy.  Ever  since  the  initial  prejudiceai 
that  evary  new  idea  Incurs  were  beaten  down  puUic  educ»*j 
tion  has  been  gaining  popular  favor  by  leaps  and  bounds; 
and  so  the  enthusiasUc  supxKxrt  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  full  an7r(q;xriati(»i  of  the  aotbori- 
sation  ccmtained  in  the  Oeorge-Deen  Act  is  not  surprising. 
It  is  simply  in  line  with  a  growing  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  American  people  for  more  and  more  money  for  educa- 
tional purposes. 

The  founders  of  the  American  Nation  especially  the  groups 
that  cherished  the  democratic  tbeor  of  government — In- 
sisted upon  a  scheme  of  public  education.  tmUtifi^iniTig  that 
the  people  must  be  informed  so  as  to  enaUe  them  to  take  an 
inteOigent  part  in  their  government.  Among  tbe  most  en- 
thusiastic champions  of  public  education  was  Tliomas  Jeffer- 
son. Early  in  his  public  care^  he  is  found  mnkiwg  piay>t  and 
drafting  bills  for  a  system  of  public  schools.  Jefferson's 
thought,  expressed  in  his  own  words,  as  to  the  need  and 
purpose  of  general  education,  was  "to  enable  every  man  to 
Judge  for  himself  what  will  secure  or  endanger  his  freedom." 
It  will  be  noted  that  he  was  concerned  about  the  freedom  of 
the  people.  He  realized  that  an  ignorant  people  could  never 
be  free  and  self-governing,  and  fully  appreciated  the  need  of 
an  enlightened  citizenship  if  tbe  liberties  of  the  people  were 
to  be  secured  and  maintained.  Throughout  his  long  life  he 
insisted  that  the  most  effective  means  of  preventing  the 
perversion  of  governmental  power  into  tjrranny  was  to  illumi- 
nate as  far  as  possible  the  minds  of  the  people.  To  that  end 
he  applied  himself  assiduously  in  and  out  of  ofBce  for  the 
creation  of  a  plan  of  general  education  which  he  maintained 
every  man  must  possess  in  order  that  he  may  Judge  for  him- 
self what  will  secure  or  endanger  his  freedom.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  masses,  which  was  a  burning  passion  during  his 
long  and  colorful  life,  might  well  be  reviewed  with  profit  this 
late  day  by  educators  and  statesmen. 

Americans  are  vociferous  in  their  demand  for  education. 
Tb  such  an  extent  has  this  urge  for  mcMre  and  better  and 
higher  education  larogressed  that  America's  bill  for  education 
alone  exceeds  $2,000,000,000  aimuaUy.  America  need  set  no 
limit  upon  the  amount  that  can  be  wisely  and  profitably  ex- 
pended for  educational  purposes.  But  the  funds  expended 
for  education,  no  less  than  the  funds  expended  for  other 
uses,  ought  now  and  then  be  scrutinized  with  an  eye  single  to 
the  benefits  rec^ved. 

Do  the  American  people  receive  in  true  educational  valuea 
their  money's  worth?  Is  our  public-school  system  loyal  to 
the  basic  principles  upon  which,  it  was  foimded?  Are  the 
minds  of  the  people  illumined  by  the  schools  so  th^^  they 
may  j^titect  themselves  against  the  perversion  of  govern- 
mental power?  Do  the  American  peoide  receive  at  the 
hands  of  our  public  schools  the  education  that  enaUes  them 
to  Judge  for  themselves  what  win  secure  or  endanger  their 
freedom?  These  are  questions  that  are  pressing  for 
answers. 

The  thought  uppermost  In  the  minds  of  the  f  oundere  of 
car  lystem  of  public  education  was  to  ecpiip  the  citizens 
for  the  intelligent  exercise  of  the  duties  of  citizenship. 
FWIing  hi  this,  they  rightly  concluded,  would  defeat  and 
mock  the  basic  reason  for  the  estabUshment  of  our  system 
of  pnfaUc  education. 

Obviously,  the  high  aims  of  our  educational  system  aa 
eonoetved  tv  the  founders  have  been  a  t*Tn^«fcah^  failure. 
The  founden  were  quite  rigl^  in  their  assertion  that  the 
fidmaiy  vnrpooe  of  any  system  of  pobtte  education  is  to 
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prq;iare  imd  develop  the  citizen  to  become  a  socially  intel- 
ligent and  socially  moral  unit  of  society.  Is  this  end  being 
achieved?  In  the  light  of  xnresent  conditicms — politically, 
economically,  and  morally— can  it  be  truthfully  and  sol- 
emnly contended  thajt  our  educational  system  is  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  moment?  If  the  minds  of  the  people  were 
illumined  through  the  process  of  education  so  as  "to  enable 
them",  as  Jefferson  bald,  "to  Judge  for  themselves  what 
would  secure  or  endanger  their  freedom",  would  America 
find  herself  In  her  present  plightr 

A  candid  eTamlnatiftn  of  our  Nation's  political,  eomomic. 
and  moral  conditions  Impels  the  conclusion  that  thus  far  our 
educational  achievements  along  the  line  of  social  intelligence 
and  social  morals  are  far  short  of  our  expectations  and 
needs.  In  truth,  America's  and  the  world's  failure  to  meet 
and  conquer  the  social  problems  of  our  times  may  be  trace- 
able to  the  fact  that  education  genially  is  limited  to  a 
curriculum  that  totally  ignores  the  subject  of  social  under- 
standing and  social  morals. 

BCan  is  a  social  betQg.  and  as  such  he  nrast  leam  the  art 
of  living  in*concard  and  peace  and  mutual  helpfulness 
among  his  f eUows.  Since  the  branch  of  education  that  fits 
and  develops 'the  individual  to  live  among  his  fellows— not 
cmly  as  a  well-behaved  member  of  society  but  that  illuminee 
the  way  he  must  go  to  secure  his  rights  and  freedom— is 
ignored  in  the  present-day  educational  system,  a  group  of 
devoted  and  self-sacrificing  citizens  have  organised  the 
Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science  for  the  purpose  of 
overcoming  the  defect  in  our  educational  system.  The 
school  is  chartered  by  the  State  of  New  York,  with  national 
headquarters  at  No.  211  West  Seventy-ninth  Street.  New 
York  City,  and  is  devoted  solely  to  the  t^^^Mng  of  funda- 
mental economics  and  social  philoet^hy.  It  is  purely  edu- 
caticmal  in  character  and  method,  and  prohiUted  from  tak- 
ing part  in  political  activity  of  any  kind.  It  is  a  nonprafit 
institution,  tuition  being  free,  and  matriculation  conditioned 
only  upon  ouni^iance  with  the  revdrements  of  the  cur- 
riculum prescribed. 

Illustrating  the  character  of  the  phfloaophy  taught  by  tbe 
Henry  Oeorge  School  of  Social  Science,  there  is  here  quoted 
a  brief  passage  from  one  of  the  textbooks  used  in  the  course 
of  study: 

That  mankind  should  dwdl  together  tn  rmttj  la  the  erldent 
Intent  of  the  DlTlne  mind;  of  that  wUl  iTpriMeiiil  in.  the  Immutable 
laws  of  the  physical  and  moral  universe  which  rewazd  obedience 
and  pimlsh  disobedience.  Tlie  dangets  which  mtnaw  modem  so- 
ciety are  but  the  reveiae  of  Mraslngs  which  modem  society  may 
graap.  The  oonoentratlon  that  Is  going  on  In  aU  bnuM:hes  of  Indua- 
toy  is  a  necessary  tendency  <rf  oar  advaaoa  In  the  material  arts. 
It  Is  not  tn  itseir  an  evlL  If  in  anything  Its  resnlta  are  evil,  tt  Is 
simply  because  of  our  bad  sodal  adiustmsnts.  Tbe  euusUtuiton 
of  this  world  in  which  we  find  oursures  is  such  that  a  t^A^snnd 
men  working  together  can  produce  many  times  mors  th»«  the 
same  thousand  men  working  singly.  But  this  doss  not  make  it 
necssssry  that  the  990  must  be  the  Tlrtual  davcs  c(  the  1. 

Let  me  repeat  It,  though  sgaln  and  again,  for  It  Is,  It  ssems  to  ma. 
the  great  lesson  which  agiting  eoclal  facts  Impress  upon  ntm  who 
studies  them,  and  It  ts  all-Important  that  we  should  heed:  The 
natural  laws  which  permit  of  social  adTanoe.  require  that  advance 
to  be  InteUeetual  and  mocal  as  weU  ss  material.  The  natural  laws 
which  glTe  us  the  steamship,  the  loeookotlTe,  the  telegraph,  the 
printing  press,  and  aU  the  thousand  inventions  by  whlA  our  mas- 
tery over  matter  and  material  conditions  is  increaeed  require  greater 
sodal  Intelllgenoe  and  a  higher  standard  of  social  morals.  Bqw- 
ciaUy  do  they  make  mora  and  more  Imperative  that  Justice  between 
man  and  man  whidi  clfmands  the  recognition  oC  the  equaUty  of 
natural  nghtm, 

"SeA  ye  first  the  klzigdom  of  Ood  and  hla  rlgbteousasss"  (right 
or  Just  doing):  "and  aU  these  things  than  be  added  unto  you." 

Tbib  first  step  toward  a  natural  and  healthy  organisation  of  so- 
ciety Is  to  sscure  to  all  men  their  natural,  equal,  and  inalienable 
rights  m  the  material  univsne.  To  do  this  is  not  to  do  everything 
that  may  be  aeoessaiy.  but  It  is  to  maks  aU  ties  saslsr.  And  unlw 
we  do  this  nothing  else  will  avail. 

In  the  foregoing  quotation  there  is  indicated  the  high  mcnal 
tone  and  the  profound  social  understanding  that  dbaracter- 
iees  the  teachings  of  the  Henry  George  School  of  Social 
Science.  Its  avowed  purpose  is  the  teaching  of  a  social 
phikwopfay  that  is  in  harmony  with  Nature  and  Nature^  Ood. 

Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and  thirst  after  ri^teousnesa^ 
for  they  dtan  be  fUied. 

'  are  tbe  pure  la  heart,  for  tiMy  flhaU  sse  Gk>d. 


Be^resentatiye  James  P.  Bn^aaaa 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

ov 

HON.  LYNDON  JOHNSON 

or  TSZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  16. 1937 

On  the  life,  diaraeter.  and  public  service  of  Han.  Jamsb  P. 
BucBAitAar.  late  a  Bepreeentatlvs  from  Tteas 

BIr.  LYNDON  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  to  me  a 
suixeme  and  solemn  privilege  to  pay  reverent  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  a  vriae  and  brilliant  statesman,  a  construc- 
tive builder,  a  great  and  good  man.  your  late  fellow  Mem- 
ber, my  illustrious  predecessor,  the  late  lamented  Honorable 
Jaxxs  p.  BucBAHAir.  Twenty-four  yean  of  diffttnguiahfd 
service  to  his  State  and  Nation  were  terminated  Feteuary 
23.  when  the  mlrit  of  this  great  son  of  Texas  passed  on. 
Humanly  speaking,  a  long  and  useful  career  ended  on  that 
Ueak  February  day;  but  the  noble  deeds  of  that  life,  the 
great  fOroe  set  in  motion  by  that  indomitable  spirit,  the 
insiriratioa  of  that  great  infhienoe,  have  not  aided.  On 
them  tbe  linger  of  death  leaves  no  impress. 

A  great  life  never  dies.  Great  deeds  are  imperidiable. 
Oreat  thoughts  are  as  imending  as  eternity.  Be  who  kyvee 
his  fellow  men,  who  accomplishes  ■"■w<»fc*»fa*g  for  hunmn 
happiness  and  human  good,  who  lives  not  to  himsdf  alone 
but  freely  and  fuUy  for  aU  mankind.  Uvea  on  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  a  grateful  people.   He  knows  not  death. 

Such  a  man  was  your  late  Member,  the  hmcred  Con- 
gressman, the  Honorable  Jambs  P.  Bucnsasx,  of  the  Tenth 
District  of  Texas.  His  kmg  and  successful  tenure  of  legis- 
lative service  vras  charactoiaed  by  devotion  to  duty,  re- 
markable ability,  high  courage,  invtaicible  determination, 
and  unimpeachable  integrity.  He  served  ably  the  agiAcul- 
tural  interests  of  his  section  with  far-seeing  vision.  He 
recognised  the  importance  of  soil  and  water  ooneervation, 
and  canled  forward  an  extensive  program.  Tlae  magnifl- 
cent  structures  now  nearing  completion  on  the  Colorado 
River,  the  Buchanan  and  Inks  Dams,  stand  as  monuoients 
to  his  f <neslght  and  energy. 

As  chairman  of  the  important  Approprlattoos  Committee, 
his  policy  of  sound  economy  and  practical  statosmandiip 
made  him  an  mvaluable  leadv.  Bis  honeety,  strong  convle- 
tions.  fearlessness,  and  moral  and  political  integrity,  com- 
bined to  make  him  secure  in  the  confldeDce  and  affeetioa 
of  not  (miy  his  constituency,  but  aU  America.  Hfe  stood  fore- 
square  before  every  wind  that  blew.  Be  served  his  people 
with  intelligence,  flddlty.  and  energy.  It  is  beautiful  to  re- 
member that  he  passed  away  as  he  wished,  Tn  the  saddle— 
riding  hard",  deeply  toved  and  rejected,  leaving  to  the 
State  and  Nation  the  legacy  of  a  life  of  hli^  and  honorable 
endeavor,  of  noble  and  splendkl  achievement.    Peace  to  his 

He  has  passed  on  to  Join  that  brmiant  galaxy  of  states- 
men repreeenting  the  Tenth  Texas  District.  All  of  them 
have  gone  to  a  final  and  rich  reward  save  one,  Oungiese 
man  Boghaxsm's  Immediate  predecessor,  Oen.  Albert  Sid- 
ney Burleson,  who  served  in  Congress  and  President  Wil- 
son's CaUnet  with  rare  ability  and  distinction.  He  Is  aa 
honored  private  citizen  m  the  capital  dty  of  his  beloved 
State.  Oeneral  Burieson  enjoys  the  sunset  of  ids  wise  and 
excelfcnt  life  and  a  briUlant  career.  Othen  among  that 
number  are  the  able  and  eloquent  Wadi  Jonea,  popiilar  and 
talented  John  Etanoock,  wise  and  good  Joseph  Bayers,  whom 
it  vms  my  fortune  to  know.  All  great  men,  all  good  men. 
How  potent  and  far  reaching  the  Uvea  of  the  former 
Congressmen  of  the  Tenth  Texas  Distilct,  my  iUustrioiM 


With  deep  hrnntlity  and  reverence  I  bring  my  laurel 
wreath  in  memory  of  the  sainted  Buchavait.  My  feeble 
tribute  of  homage  to  him  and  to  those  gallaat  souls  who 
preceded  him  in  his  sendee  to  the  Texas  TenUi  Districts 
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•boot  an  flf  Item  tt  BMr  to  Mid.  *1Eb  1PM  »  nan.   Take 
trim  f  or  aU  In  alL    I  dnll  noL  Jook  upon  his  like  tMhir 

Awed  by  tbelr  gkKiOM  >ccotnpi1iannnnt»  of  consecrated 
servloe.  insptied  br  Gwlr  falKh  imrpose.  thongb  humbly  con- 
adous  of  my  limitations,  thoofh  ardently  eager  to  emnlate 
these  heroM  af  Tteas.  I  pr$y  Itds  fervent  pnjcr:  May  God 
make  me  worthy  to  f  oOow  in  their  footsteps. 

Rcscve  the  Home  Ownei^-'EnBghtened  Newspapers 
Support  tiie  EUenbogen  Bill    - 

EXTENSION  OF  PiJ^ATiTrR 
HON.  HENRY  ELLENBOGEN 

or  immaiurAanA 
m  THE  SOUSE  OF  BEFRESENTATIYE9 


__. r.  foreelosares  by  the 

'  Loan  Oocpomttan  an  cutlniiliig  to  take  ptaiee 

atantolaHlbilisIr     As  of  Ifsrch  Si.  IMT.  there  were  tuts 

jwuluam  w.  teMBU^  H31jm^.0C0.    A  Month  later,  m  o<  April 

M,  this  tad  iMRaaed  to  t8.1fl.  totahnc  $set.l43.000. 

The  danger  inbannt  of  the  evirHDaoanttng  tondosarw  of 

br  the  Bmm  OWDVt*  Loan  Oorpofratlfln  hM  became 

Ai  MX  tesoi  of  May  IS.  1*17.  the  PttOa- 

[  an  edttarlal.  Reseue  the  Home  Own- 

This  editorial  bellepes  Oaat  the 

I  of  file  H.  O.  K  C  hM  created  a  HKtIoMd 
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the  Benhota  bin  and 


the  home  owner* 


EXTENSION  OF  KEMARXS 

ov 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NXWTOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Mondat,  Mag  24, 1937 

ICr.  CEILBR.  Ifir.  Speaker,  all  drastic  efforts  that  are 
being  made  to  whittle  down  the  expenditures  for  direct  re- 
lief and  fear  the  Works  Progress  Administration  axe,  to  my 
mfn^,  most  deplCHtible.  Reducing  these  expenditures  to  one 
^iWfm  or  to  one  and  one-half  blUion  dollars  cuts  too  deeply. 
You  cannot  suddenly  bar  relief  to  so  vast  a  number  of  per- 
sons without  creating  tragic  consequences. 

I  am  for  reducing  appropriaticms  and  expenditures,  bat 
this  must  be  done  gradually  and  not  precipitously.  B  is 
estimated  by  the  President,  as  well  as  by  Harry  Hopkins. 
>u>tkA  of  the  W.  P.  A.,  that  a  curtailment  of  aivroprlatlons ' 
to  one  and  one-half  union  dollars  would  mean  casting  onto 
the  relief  rolls  one  of  every  three  persons  now  employed. 
What  are  these  persons  to  do?  It  is  inconceivable  that  pri- 
vate Industry  could  absorb  at  one  fell  swoop  such  a  vast  num- 
ber of  pecqde.  The  local  communities  and  the  various  States 
have  already  absorbed,  to  the  very  limit  of  their  resources, 
those  unemployables  who  have  to  date  been  dronDod  from  the 
Vederal  Oovemment  relief  rolls  as  a  result  of  reduced  I4>- 
pnvriatifns.  The  communitlfw  and  the  States  an  over- 
burdened. They  cannot  and  th^  will  cot  care  for  and/or 
employ  those  who  will  be  prejudiced  by  this  proposed  cur- 
tailed expenditure  for  the  W.  P.  A.  Stark  poverty  and  pri- 
vation; paucity  oi  clothes  and  shelter;  shall  such  hardships 
be  the  portion  of  these  imfortunates?  Shall  we  set  up  in 
this  country  a  class  of  untouchables  such  m  in  India?  Shall 
we  return  to  the  bread  lines?  Shall  we  create  a  poverty- , 
stricken  class?  Does  not  this  run  counter  to  that  which  the , 
President  stoted,  that  in  this  country  no  man.  woman,  or 
child  shall  starve?  The  matter  is  most  serious,  and  com- 
mands our  most  profound  study  and  thought. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  many  of  those  now  on  rdief 
have  always  been  self-respecting,  hiurd-worUng  individuala. 
Throofi^  causes  largely  beyond  their  control  they  have  beoi 
reduced  to  poveily.  It  is  certainly  incumbent  upon  us  to 
restore  their  self-respect  by  ajnvopriating  enough  money  so 
thai  ttiey  may  be  reemj^oyed.  Otherwise,  by  reason  of  these 
highly  mmeeessary  enrtaOments.  the  last  vestige  of  hope  is 
taken  from  them. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  our  mounting  national  driit.  How- 
ever, neither  am  I  unmindful  (rf  the  fact  that  in  this  country 
we  have  resources  of  a  llmttlws  nature.  Eni^and,  with  less 
reaouroes  than  the  United  States,  has  a  national  ddM  far 
greater.  We  can  readily  withstand  the  augmenting  of  our 
national  debt  by  eonUnuki^  the  W.  P.  A.  appropriation.  Our 
ereittt  is  still  good  and  will  contimie  to  be  good  whether  we 
appropriate  two  ot  one  billicKi  dcdlars.  We  have  not  reaicdied 
the  point  in  our  national  indebtedness  when  we  need  fear  the 
slightwst  dimimxtion  of  credit. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  argue  that  the  W.  P.  A.  shall  be 
pennanent.  That  would  be  a  sad  commentary  on  our  n- 
soureefulness  and  our  abQity  to  extricate  ourselves  from  the 
dnldngns  into  which  the  depression  plunged  us.  We  must  not 
loae  heart.  Recovery  Is  well  on  its  way.  The  instant  year 
hM  sem  tremendous  strides  made  in  reonployment.  Recov- 
ery wHl  be  even  greater  during  tiie  ensuing  year.  The  Qov- 
einment.  however,  most  continue  to  stand  by  and  offer  the 
greatest  help.  Private  industry  stm  needs  the  pnnis  and  the 
iuppuit  or  the  Government  through  the  W.  P.  A. 

I  am  pleased  to  record  that  I  voted  by  a  USket  vote  for  an 
appropriation  of  $2,500,0004)00,  and  when  this  was  defeated. 
I  voted  finally  for  the  anpn^viatKm  advocated  by  the  Presi- 
dmt.  namely  $1,500,000,000.  I  did  this  rehictantlr.  IwooM 
have  mudi  preferred  that  my  vote  for  ttke  entire  ft*****"'^ 
would  have  been  suocesBful. 


We  must  continue  our  W.  P.  A.  program  so  as  to  give  to 
every  able-bodied  person  amongst  us  an  opportunity  to  work, 
to  earn  a  livelihood.  Only  in  this  way  will  we  be  assured  that 
there  will  be  no  let-up  in  the  i»t>gress  we  are  making  toward 
real  recovery. 

The  Golden  Gate  Bridge  Formally  Opened  Today  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
TAicrsday,  May  27. 1937 
Mr.  WBUCISL  Mr.  Speaker,  since  man  flrrt  pierced  the 
wilderness  of  this  western  emptae  and  began,  with  intrepid 
f  orUtude.  to  create  In  San  Ftancisco  the  metropolitan  city 
of  a  new  era.  the  majestic  Ck)]den  Gate— the  marine  hi^- 
way  connecting  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  with  the  Pacific 
Ocean— has  by  its  expansiveness  challenged  the  genius  of 
yw^n  This  serene  arm  of  the  sea  in  the  f  onn  of  a  natural 
barrier  has  prohibited  San  Rrancisco  from  betog  joined  with 
her  neitfiboring  sister  counties  of  northern  Galif  omia  by 
%  system  of  highways  which  would  permit  the  channels  of 
agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce  to  flow  unrestricted  into 
this  gateway  of  the  West 

The  hope  and  visualisation  of  connecting  San  Ftandsoo 
with  the  hinterland  by  a  bridge  crossing  the  Golden  Gate 
flnt  received  ito  ofllcial  inception  on  November  12.  1918. 
when  I.  then  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Superviaon  of  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Frandsoo,  and  chairman  of  the  San 
Francisco  Commercial  Development  and  TYans-Bay  Bridge 
Committee,  tatroduced  the  origtoal  resolotion  which  was 
the  first  public  and  official  declaratimi  for  a  bridge  to  van 
the  Golden  Gate.  This  resohition.  which  was  unanimously 
adopted,  provided  for  the  necessary  legislation  and  for  a 
topographical  and  sounding  survey.  Subsequently  a  defihlto 
solution  of  the  problem  of  spanning  the  Golden  Gate  was 
specifically  undertaken  by  the  present  chief  engineer  of  tho 
Golden  Gate  Bridge,  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Strauss. 

The  bridge  has  the  longest  single  dear  span  in  the  world. 
OOO  feet  long,  four-fifths  of  a  mile,  three  times  the  length 
of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  in  New  Torfc.  and  700  feet  longer  than 
the  greatest  previous  span  ever  built,  the  famous  George 
Wadiington  Memorial  Bridge  at  New  York. 
This  bridge  has  a  total  length  of  0,450  feet,  or  1V&  mOes. 
The  towers  are  121  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  740  feet 
above  h^  water,  the  highest  and  largest  bridge  towere  in 
the  world,  extoiding  approxbnately  200  feet  hiidier  than  the 
Washington  Monument. 

The  wifwiTniim  vertical  clearance  is  220  feet  above  hi|^ 
water.  The  total  bridge  width  is  90  feet,  divided  into  a  60- 
foot  roadway,  with  six  lanes  of  vehicular  traffic,  and  two 
10^-foot  clear  width  sidewalks.  The  two  mato  cables  are 
36^  inches  in  diameter;  each  cable  weighs  11,000  tons  and 
T-nnt^AinK  27,572  separate  wizca.  two-tenths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  total  wire  length  is  80.000  miles,  long  enoui^ 
to  girdle  the  globe  more  than  three  times. 

This  publicly  owned  public  utility  was  constructed  during 
the  depression  years  at  a  cost  of  135,000,000.  It  is  the  only 
major  project  constructed  during  the  depression  without 
Government  financial  aid. 

Breath-taking  in  ite  majestic  beauty,  the  greatest  single 
span  conceived  in  the  mtod  of  man  graoefuDy  soan  over  the 
mile- wide  portal  of  the  Golden  Gate. 

The  f<dlowing  poem  was  written  by  our  esteemed  col- 
league, Hon.  JoKir  Srsvur  McGboaxtt,  poet  laureate  of  the 
State  of  California,  for  this  great  occasion: 

TBS  Bsmu 
(By  Jonr  Srvmr  iscOboabtt.  poet  laureate) 
Dream  of  the  yean  and  ages  past — 
Now  ilEy  and  sea  are  spanned  at  last. 
Tiie  seTered  land  to  Joined  omoe  more 
As  In  Xbm  aeons  gone  beCore. 
And  OBoa  agiOn.  brtght-wlngad  of  FUa, 
Tba  gods  nlufea  tba  aolden  Qate. 


Now  shaU  we  caU  from  Ttmeti  dim 
•nie  mighty  ghosts  of  other  days. 
Pantlsts  and  saUonnen  and  all 
-Who  saw  the  empires  rise  and  f  sll. 
They  that  In  their  hovr  and  day, 
A  strlTlng  worM  set  <m  its  way. 
Striking  new  mllestonas  on  the  land. 
Teaching  new  cunning  for  the  hand 
or  gropUkg,  stumbling  man.  that  ha 
m^t  mark  the  trails  and  chart  the  SM. 

Ghosts  of  old  Pootlsts.  dead  and  goosw 
Who  hfldged  the  streams  at  Avignon. 
Who  wrought  where  tides  of  Tiber  ran. 
Who  laid  the  stones  of  Isfahan. 
BuUders  in  Albbm  and  Cathay — 
Bennle.  Abbas,  and  Beneast. 
And  ha  who  In  the  naw-bom  Weak 
Put  mm  and  fumaee  to  his  test, 
BoeMlng.  whose  vlna  of  steel  rtiays 
The  Jungle  vlnea  of  ancient  days. 
And  yet  upon  the  ghostly  screen 
The  first  man  and  the  dark  ravUia 
He  crossed,  from  baxners  free. 
Upon  a  storm-atmg.  fallen  tree. 

Wlraltha  of  the  mariners  who  dared 
Tha  unknown  tldea  and  aeas,  i 
To  find  In  flame  of  sunset  fire 
Tha  lotus  shares  of  Hsart^  Desire. 
A  land  that  only  dreams  can  mak»~ 
Puget.  Cabrillo,  and  Ftancis  Drake, 
Viaealno  and  hts  ships  In  flight 
Off  Oavlota  in  the  night. 
And  then  the  dearest  of  them  an 
That  erer  aallad  a  brig  or  yawl. 
Swart  Juan  Ayala.  crew  and  mate. 
Tha  flrit  to  win  tha  Ocdden  Gate 
Steering  ftom  cypress-ahored  Oaxmal. 
Prow  of  a  Spanish  caravel. 
Bager  and  bcrid.  and  on  Ita  lea 
A  shalkv  from  a  redwood  tree. 

Qhoats  of  builders  and  sallarmea 
Coma  from  the  dust  and  wave 
Look  on  this  wonder  time  has  aped 
On  the  dim  way  your  Tlalons  led. 

Here  on  the  road  tha  cable  qmna 
Is  cciasBlnsn  elamar  of  cataTaos, 
Laden  with  qxdls  of  plain  and  flald. 
Fruit  of  tha  vine  and  orchard's  yMd. 
Gifts  of  the  loom,  meat  for  tha  mart. 
SOrer  and  g^d  from  earthls  ds^>  haar^ 
Msglo  lampa  for  Aladdln'a  eyas. 
And  fumaoe  flama  la  tha  midnight 

Goda  of  tha  treea.  the  vtaa.  and  atone. 
Lord  of  the  Covenant,  does  this  atona 
For  burdens  borne  and  the  bitter  load 
That  left  Its  scars  on  the  age-old  roadt 
Is  this  raward  for  tha  stone  and  traeV 
Thia  mighty  path  o'er  tha  mlgh^  as^ 
This  sky-swung,  darailng  drsam.  elatsw 
A  starUt  roof  for  the  Golden  Gate. 

Man  and  his  serrant  Time  stand  hersb 
Builder  and  toller  and  engineer 
Who.  In  tha  grtme  of  their  labor,  smfla 
And  go  to  their  tents  to  rest  awhile. 
Tha  kln^  battle  they  waged  la  won. 
The  bridge  Is  bullded.  the  task  It  dcna. 
Ttub  ttaej  told  that  was  long  to  tell — 
And  God's  In  Hla  heaven  and  aU  la  wO. 


The  Cartwrisht  Highway  Amendaioiit  to  BeUef  Bfll 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OV 

HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

OF  <«LAB01fA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPEESENTATTVB8 
rbtcrstfaif.jray27,lfl7 


Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Qpeaker.  tinder  fibe  pemdt* 
sion  granted  to  me  late  today  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RccotD.  I  desire  to  make  a  hrief  statement  regaidliic  the 
pending  relief  hffl. 

Acting  for  the  Ofunmlttee  on  Roads  of  the  Boom,  as  an^ 
thffiiT*i1  and  instructed  hy  nnanlTnnns  vote  o(  a  meeting  at 
the  committee  on  last  Ttwaday,  X  otttnA  an  amftiifment 


vouia  nave  oeen  sucoesBiui. 
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providing  that  $150.0004)00.  or  10  pereent  of  the  toUl  amount 
of  the  woiic-relief  approiHiatioxi,  be  allocated  for  roads— 
$75,000,000  for  construction  on  the  Federal-aid  highway 
system.  $50,000,000  for  ooDstnietiaii  of  feeder  or  farm-to- 
market  roads,  and  $25.0004M0  for  projects  for  the  elimination 
oi  hazards  to  life  at  railroad  grade  croesings.  TUs  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to  In  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  by  a 
vote  of  more  than  S  to  L 

There  Is  nothing  new  or  revohrtkmary  about  the  pro- 
posal embodied  to  this  aiwmdmfiit.  Emeigeuey  road  con- 
structicm  fuxu&i  bav«  been  provided  to  the  same  manner 
to  previous  legislation  enacted  by  Congress  to  practically 
the  same  words  used  to  this  anrndmait. 

In  the  National  Budustrlal  Recovery  Act  passed  to  1933 
It  was  provided  that  "the  President  is  authorised  to  make 
grants  to  the  highway  departments  of  the  several  States  to 
an  amount  not  less  than  $400,600,000.  to  be  expended  by 
such  departments  to  aeeordanee  with  the  provisions  of  the 
IMeral  Highway  Act.  as  amended  and  supplemented",  and 
so  f<Nrth.  And.  to  addition,  to  the  same  act  it  was  provided 
that  "not  less  than  $50,000,000  of  the  amount  made  avaU- 
able  by  this  act  shall  be  allotted  for  national  forest  high- 
ways and  roads.  Indian  reservation  roads,  and  reads  through 
pcdUle  lands.** 

m  House  Joint  Resolution  117,  making  appropriations  for 
relief  purposes,  paned  by  Congress  and  approved  by  the 
Preaident  on  April  8. 101$.  $4004»0,000  was  appropriated  for 
highways,  roads,  streeti^  and  grade-crossing  elimination 
tor  expenditure  by  the  State  highway  departments  under 
the  provisions  of  the  VMeral  Highway  Act" 
Thus  there  is  ample  precedent  for  the  aetkm  of  the  Roads 
'  Committee  to  advocating  this  provision  to  a  reUef  loill  and 
for  the  actl(m  of  the  House  to  adopting  this  amendment. 

Any  references  to  advocacy  or  support  of  this  amendment 
as  ''revolt'*  against  the  administration  or  as  an  "insurgent" 
move  seem  to  me  to  be  peeuharly  toappropriate  and  mis- 
leading, if  not  unf  abr. 

Ukewlse.  any  effort  to  make  It  appear  that  to  sponsoring 
this  amendment  I  have  been  actuated  by  any  OaUke  of  Mr. 
Barry  L.  Hopkins,  Administrator  of  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
mlnlstrfttian.  la  eantouy  to  the  facts.  This  was  shown  to 
the  House  today  i^ten  on  a  teOer  vote  I  voted  against  a 
proposal  dnsigaeA  to  decrease  Mr.  Hopktos*  salary.  His  out- 
standing ability  and  naQuesttemable  integrity  have  impressed 
the  whole  Nation  and  I  have  often  said,  and  am  i^ad  to  re- 
peat ben.  that  I  marvel  that  he  has  successfully  done  the 
Hg  Job  ha  has  to  a  field  where  there  were  practically  no 
precedents  and  has  made  so  few  mtrtakwt  and  received  so 
UtUe  criticism. 

I  also  have,  to  common  with  many  thousands  throughout 
tbti  Nation,  a  very  hitfi  regard  for  ttie  totegrity.  judgment. 
and  administrative  aUUty  of  Mr.  Thomas  H.  MacDonald,  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  PiAlic  Roads,  of  the  Dqartment  of 
Agrioilture.    As  Secretary  Wallace  said  to  a  recent  radio 


Dmlng  ttw  d«|— iMi.  troBi  whldi  we  ars  ncm  emerging,  Mr. 
MMDooAld  bas  admlnteterwl  the  expenditure  of  a  bUllcm  dollan 
<tf  9tdBm  money  on  roads.    This  money — 


baa  given  Jota  to  mm  tons  at  people.  We  have  thousands  of  bridges 
pads  I  niaslms  and  about  60,000  miles  of  Improved  roads  to 
tor  the  Mmt  at  Ite  nea  whdae  time  a^ght  ^erwise  have 
wasted.    Tea.  roada  undoubtedly  rank  with  the  C.  C.  O.  camps 

as  one  at  the  beat  ways  at  uieellug  unemployment  In  time  ot 


I  Shan  not  duurge  that  the  gmtlemen  who  oppoae  this 
load  ammdment  do  so  becanes  they  want  to  oppose  Mr. 
UacDonald,  but  I  shall  afty  that  I  am  not  greatly  impressed 
fay  efforts  to  construe  as  an  "anti-Democratic  revolt"  a  pro- 
posal to  place  admiaiatration  of  a  fund  tm  road  construc- 
-tion  under  the  dlrectian  of  a  great,  totemationally  known 
Zdtfiway  engineer  who  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  XXnlted 
teteiBDreaa  of  PifliUe  Roads  since  he  was  traced  to  that 
poritfcm  during  a  Democratic  admtolstradon  nearly  two 
ago. 

the  Piesldeul  himself,  the  record  of  few.  if  any, 
in  Omgiiw  will  jSkiv  a  mare  mmrtitent  siQipart  ot  tta 


policies  ^tnri  proposals  than  my  own.  and  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress has  a  greater  respect  or  more  stocere  admiration  for 
our  great  national  leader. 

A  biU  (H.  R.  5371)  to  appropriate  $150,000,000  for  highway 
ccnstniction  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  an  addltJooal 
$150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1939,  was  introduced  to  the 
House  (m  March  5  by  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellan],  a  monber  of  the  Roads  Committee,  and  a  simi- 
lar bill  was  sponsored  to  the  Senate  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Black]. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  House  Roads  Committee,  composed 
of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  MoClsllaii],  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  CMr.  WrarrnrGTON},  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wolcott].  reported  a  resolution 
to  the  full  c(Himiittee  on  May  11  favoring  an  effort  to  allo- 
cate or  earmark  $150,000,000  of  the  relief  funds  for  roads, 
us  had  been  done  to  previous  relief  bills,  as  already  stated. 
The  resobitiim  was  adopted  unanimously,  and  w  chairman 
of  the  committee  I  was  authorized  and  instructed  to  oflier 
the  amendment  and  work  for  its  adoption  to  the  name  of 
the  committee. 

Immediately  upon  adjournment  of  this  meeting  of  the 
Roads  Committee  I  went  to  the  ApproiKriations  Committee 
to  request  consideration  ot  the  prt^osed  amendment  by  that 
eommittee  and  learned  that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
had  just  voted  to  report  the  relief  bill;  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  [Mr.  WoodrumI  uixlerstood 
at  that  time,  16  days  ago,  that  the  amendment  would  be 
offered  en  the  floor. 

The  action  of  the  Roads  Committee  and  the  plan  to  offer 
this  proposal  as  an  amendment  to  the  relief  bill  was  re- 
ported to  the  press  of  the  Nation  that  same  day.  May  11. 
The  letters  and  telegrams  which  have  come  to  me  and  to 
other  Members  of  Congress  from  every  State  since  then 
indicate  widespread  approval  and  suiq?ort  at  the  proposal. 

At  that  time,  and  at  all  times,  the  effort  to  bdialf  of 
this  amendment  to  provide  for  road  construction,  on  the 
primary  and  secondary  State  highway  ssrstems,  has  been  an 
independent,  above  board,  all  cards  on  the  table  move- 
ment, led  by  members  of  the  Roads  Committee  and  sup- 
ported by  others  who  are  thinking  to  terms  of  "the  2.000,000 
miles  of  roads  that  have  not  been  improved  at  all  and  the 
400,000  which  have  been  only  partially  improved" — quoting 
agato  from  Secretary  Wallace's  radio  address,  delivered  on 
the  very  day,  tncidentally.  that  the  Roads  Conunittee 
endorsed  this  amendment. 

This  amendment,  as  I  view  it.  Is  to  an  entirely  different 
class,  with  a  different  history  and  background,  and  with  dis- 
tinctive merit  and  Justification,  from  any  other  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  to  the  relief  bia  With  all  due  defer- 
ence to  all  other  ixt^Msals,  and  their  sponsors,  I  earnestly 
submit  that  this  amendment  providing  for  road  constructlcn 
should  ix>t  be  considered  to  connecticui  with  any  other 
amendment  or  proposal.  It  should  stand  or  fall  on  its  own 
merits,  and  I  tovite  and  urge  the  cooperation  of  aU  Members 
to  ensurtog  individual  consideration  of  this  meritorious 
amendment 
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HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  May  28. 1937 


ADDRESS   BY   ASSISTANT   ATTORNEY   GENERAL   ROBERT   H. 
JACKS<W  BEPORB  THE  QEORGIA  BAR  ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  to  the  Rkooko  an  address  delivered  by  Hon. 
Robert  H.  Jackson.  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the  United 


States,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Georgia  Bar  Assodatian, 
now  to  session  at  Sea  Island.  Ga. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  to  the  Bsooas,  as  fdllovs: 

llemben  at  the  Owxfla  Bar  AanctetloB.  few  ttens  ctmillnlilMid 
buslneM  present  a  challenge  to  tbl*  ooontry  so  InaMent  •■  the 
aetUement  of  an  attltode  tovani  tbe  increaetng  oonoentratton 
of  buslneaa  oontroL  After  47  yeara<tf  eqwlenee  with  the  Staaraaaa 
Antitrust  Act.  the  caajton  Act.  the  Federal  TtadaOomailarton 
Act.  the  Nattonal  Recovery  Act  and  the  Boblnson-Patmaa  Act, 

senator  WAona  commented  that  this  «P«rt"!«..^,P»«*YS?f .« 
ooheient  aystcoi  ot  Industarlal  control,  and  aald.  "BmU  at  ^  laws 
S«^  I^OongiM  lepreeent  one  aehod  of  thought,  the  other  half 
Mother.  Moona  can  state  authoritattvsly  what  our  national 
prtlCT  is-  (New  Tort  Times  of  May  9,  IM7).  ,^  *  ,  . 
^B  Amertcaa  tnwlTiiiai  were  wise,  it  wofold  agree  that  fair  en- 
forcement of  a  policy  against  monopoty  It  all  to  the  good.  Amerl- 
can  oeoDle  will  not  pennanently  tolerate  monopoly.  Xvary  ousl- 
nessmaaknows  thaCf or  he  Is  htanaelf  agatnrt  erery  moncpoly 
except  his  own.  Antitrust  oomplainta  originate  almost  entfrriy 
with  buslneesmen  against  businessmen.  Tet  business  as  a  whole 
hss  been  nlunalnK  httrnl'img  down  the  road  that  leads  to  Ooremr 
ment  confitTMirger.  oonsolldadon.  omcentraHo^  and  ar^^ 
of  small  competitora  goes  on  apace.  Complaining  bitterly  oC  Oov- 
emment  interference  and  of  "regimentation'*  they  drive  In  a  di- 
rection that  leaves  no  alternative.  

Our  national  policy  toward  monopoly,  and  toward  zegalanon  of 
theform  and  sSmoI  business  Is  not  to  be  setQed  solely  or  ersn 

predomlnantty  by  lawyers.  It  U  a  <a>f5«nSP  *«  "'^^•^SJSJSlS* 
irtilch  affects  all  groups  and  cisseea  of  ctttaena.  I,  therexora. 
wUl  not  discuss  the  econamie  conslderatlnns  that  must  ent«  into 
the  formulation  of  a  policy,  nor  the  economlr,  factors  wbiai  have 
helped  to  neutraUae  antttrust  laws  to  the  past.    ^^ 

T^  lawyers  ai»— or  should  be— mote  deeply  Interested  and  bet- 
ter  informed  than  other  dtlaena  in  the  methods  and  eSacttvtness 
of  enforcement  of  whatever  poUcy  the  Nation  adopts.  ^ JawyMS 
were  orlalnally  entrusted  with  the  entire  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
trust tKOier  at  the  United  States.  For  about  ao  years  court  mo- 
eeedh^iiwere  relied  upon  to  carry  out  the  V^^^ejtBA.jlheai^ 
proved  inadequate,  adminlstrativ  proceedings  before  ttie  Federal 
5S[ie  ^mSssion  were  added.  Ptew  policies  strike  root  more 
deeply  into  the  economic  and  aodal  life  of  our  people  than  the 
lawiMainst  monopcly.  An  almost  unanimous  verdict  upon  the 
47  yean  of  lawyer  Svorts  would  be  that  the  enforcement  has  be«a 
more  spectacular  than  suooeesful.  that  legal  proeeeotlons  have  not 
suppressed  monopoly  ao  much  aa  they  have  educed  bustneas  to 
avoid  the  cruder  and  more  easily  proven  contrasts  and  oombina- 
tions  in  restraint  of  trade.  A  half  century  of  litigatlan  and  judi- 
cial interpretatton  has  not  made  the  law  either  understandable  or 

^foreover.  a  half  century  of  experience  has  been  so  inconclusive 
and  unixutructlve  that  business  today  does  not  know  what  p6Ucy 
it  wants  the  Government  to  pursue.  A  part  of  the  bustoees  wortd 
vigorously  demands  laws  to  protect,  pieserve.  and  extend  ecn^^etl- 
tlon.  Another  part  complaliis  of  the  effects  of  too  vigorous  oom^ 
petition  which  it  is  the  purpoee  of  our  laws  to  maintain.  ICbst 
men  who  come  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  complaining  of  some- 
one's else  price  fixing,  tanplore  us  to  teU  them  how  to  "stabfUae** 
their  own  industry,  which  is  a  polite  term  for  restraining  of  com- 
petition that  they  find  It  dllBeult  to  meet.  Buslneesmen  disagree 
vicdently  whether  it  is  to  much  eompetttlan  or  too  little  competi- 
tion that  causes  most  evUs  in  businees. 

Results  show,  however,  that  the  policy  to  restndn  cencentrany 
cf  wealth  through  comblnatlofw  or  ccasptraetae  to  restrict  compe- 
tltlon  have  not  achieved  their  purpoee.  Concentration  cfvwvet' 
ship  and  control  cf  American  industry  was  nerver  greater  than 
toctoy.  We  cannot  deny  that  it  f dl  to  lawyers  at  the  bar.  on  the 
heath,  and  in  administrative  posts  to  eneota  the  poll^  whltih 
has  thus  resulted  la  dieapptdntment.  ^  ^  ^.    ^_ 

We  hear  on  aU  hands  the  defeatist  pbtlfopby  that  this  disap- 
pointment is  Inevttable.  that  no  anttiraia  law  can  be  enforced. 
I  do  not  accept  that  gloomy  view  of  enr  pecplls  puaw  amt  Ito 
own  eocoomy.  Ifonopoty  can  be  broken  and  wevMited  in  ma« 
industries,  it  can  be  controlled  to  all  if  the  peofte  are  vMAy  top^ 
the  necessary  price.  But  it  cannot  be  done  on  a  half-hearted 
basis.    Two  **««»»g«  are  neeessaxy. 

First,  a  BBtlaaal  policy,  to  wUen  aU  governmental  controla  are 
dedicated  to  stopping  mmw^joly  inrtead  of  part  trying  to  wgipreBi 
and  part  trytogto  foster  monopoty  aa  the  aituatloa  baa  been  for 
i^ais  past. 

SectrndTa  judldaiy  that  wffl  not  sabotage  that  poUey.  whUfli  it 
has  done  to  the  past  and  Is  doing  today.  

Now  as  to  the^nt.  The  settlcm«it  of  a  coherent  p^ley  is  for 
the  lawmakers,  and  I  wto  only  potot  owt  soma  cf  the  most  obvious 
conflicts  to  oar  poUey.  ..  ^  . 

While  the  Natum  has  forbidden  mcnopoly  Ijy  csie  set  o*  »vw 
it  has  been  creating  them  by  another.  Patisnt  lawa.  valuable  aa 
they  may  be  to  eome  reepecta.  often  father  monopo^.  Unless  we 
axe  prepared  to  reoonsidsr  the  condittnns  upon  which  we  wffl 
extend  patent  protection  we  can  have  no  consistent  anttmonopoly 
policy. 

While  the  country  has  fwbldden  monopoly  it  has  alao  been 
subeldlEing  it.  ifonopoly  has  had  tax  advantagea  that  hava  aided 
its  rise.  While  the  sale  of  a  small  business  to  another  who 
wished  to  conttooe  it  as  such  would  be  subject  to  a  capltal-galna 
tax.  if  it  wara  abaorbed  by  a  big  buitoeaa  the  »■**«  e^  be 
azraaged  to  tha  form  of  a  tax-trsa  reorganlaatlnn    Tha  tK-4rea 


aatt- 


a  powerful  tooenttve  fcr  tha 
eoncentratliw  of  buslaeeB.  Ttte  advantace  to  atni^  trsnaanflnn^ 
at  the  ocstd  tha  Treasury,  has  often  exceeded  the  whoU  annual 
amxoprlatlaB  for  antltmst  enf oroement.  Knf orosmant  baa  been 
^««t  Is  inadequately  flnanoad. 

Mcreover.  the  prlvOsga  of  paytag  dlvldsad  peoAta  fna  of  tea 
from  one  corporation  to  another,  cq^erated  aa  a  subal^  fCr  the 
holding  oompanlee  one  of  the  moet  favored  fenaa  of  ersattog 
and  operating  monopoly.  The  recoit  repeal  of  thla  prtvUait*  •hA 
the  substitution  of  an  teterccrporate  dividend 
proved  highly  effective  to  dissolving  hcMlng  eompamaa.  ana 
doubtedly  aa  increaae  to  that  tax  would  prove  an  antomatle 
couragemcnt  cf  that  particular  type  of  antltrast  violatiana. 

Only  whMi  the  patent  laws,  the  tax  lawa,  tha  Daeurttles  Aa^ 
and  all  other  lawa  of  tha  U&lted  Btatea  are  brought  to 
preesures  toward  tha  encouragement  of  small  bnsinesi 
than  toward  its  destruction,  can  we  say  that  we  have  a 
policy  against  moncpoly. 

The  eecond  neceastty.  If  any  part  of  the  aatmanopaly  poUey 
la  to  be  made  eOacttve  through  UOgatlca.  la  that  tt  be 
tned  with  toierance,  if  not  with  sympathy,  by  tha  ea« 
us  look  brtaOy  and  generally  at  a  few  outstanding  antltniat 
dsions  to  learn  tha  general  Judicial  attltode. 

In  laeo  the  Sherman  antltruat  law  wascBacted.    It 
every  contract.  coasMnatlon.  or  couspliacy  to  restratot  of 
and  dedared  every  attempt  to  monoponaa  any  part  of  the 
or  uanmaree  mmat^  tha  aevaral  Statsa  to  be  Ulsfy.    Tha 
case  reached  the  Siqirema  Court  to  lOM  to  Untted  Statt  v.  M.  O. 
Knight  Co.  (166  U.  a  1).    Thla  comMnatian  controllad  1 
cent  of  the  sugar-rsflning  bastosss  of  the  whole  United 
but  tbe  Coorthdd  that  Ita  aettvittaa 
commerce  between  the  States  or  with  foreign 
holding  that  tt  coold  not  be  attadoed  under  ttia 
trust  law  asrved  to  protect  not  only  the  moaopoly  to 
ftoing  Imt  all  other  maBufaetortog  moaopcllaa  fir 
No  one  doubts  that  tha  augar  monopoly  waa  a 
the  ehaiaet«  Oongrsas  tried  to  prohfbCt 

eerver  aa  WlUlamK.  TWt  baa  said:  "The  effect  of  tha  dadiioa  to 
the  Knight  case  upon  tha  popular  mind.  and. 
grcas  aa  well,  waa  to  dlsooinagB  hope  tbat  tha 
uaed  to  r""*"!'**'**  Its  manlfwat  poipaae  and  omb  tha  , 
dustrlal  trusta  •  •  •  So  strong  waa  tha  limassrtfai  mads  liy 
the  Knight  case  that  both  Ifr.  OIney  and  Ifr.  Ctovstaad  aon- 
duded  that  the  evil  must  be  controlled  throogh  State  Isglslatlni 
and  not  through  a  natlnnal  statute,  and  thay  said  ao  to  tbafr 
^n»wm»mifi%^fltu  to  Oongrsaa.** 

Tha  effect  of  that  dedsloB  Is  well  stated  by  Frofaanr  Obrwto  to 
be  that  it  "did  to  aU  Intents  and  puipuese  motofy  tha  Sfaeman 
Act  and  kept  it  nullllled  during  tha  BMat  orttloal  period  to  oar 
entire  history  when  moat  of  the  gnat  trusta  were  tamed,  and  tt 
did  thla  to  copsequenee  of  the  Courfa  cuuaUtmkmal  thacrlsa.* 
Thus,  the  Court  erected  a  shdter  for  industrial  mopopoHaa  durtag 
the  period  of  their  formation.  Tha  legal  rwaamUng  of  tha  Khlgtat 
case  may  be  read  beside  tha  reasoning  of  OhMf  Josttea  Bughee  to 
the  eaae  of  Jonee  *  faugWIn.  receuOy  daddad,  by  thoaa  who  enjor 
studies  to  oontraat. 

Takli«  tha  law  aa  now  estaWishart  to  be  sound  wo  are  fosead  to 
aitaBlt  that  tha  early  straggle  agalaat  menopoly  was  paiaiyaad  by 
the  Court  and  that  ita  dadaUm  waa  not  even  good  law. 

to  1904.  to  the  Itar^iem  8eeurUte$  case  (IM  U.  B.  197), 
Theodore  Booeeveit  administration  attempted  a  revival  of  " 
tzvst  Uw.  Tha  Bm«eu>e  Court,  bewevw.  lefueed  to  appiy 
provlsloBa  for  flrlotoial  panaltlea  to  spite  of  tha  iirutaat  cf 
Jusdce  BOtoMS,  wlw  inalated.  "So.  I  aay.  we  must 
before  us  ea  If  tha  qneetlon  were  whether  two 
groesn  sboold  go  to  Jan."  Such  a 
Piofsasor  Imeat  Sothertaa< 
-Tha  precedent  estabitrtiad  to  tha  Mortham 
merely  ir'«i«*«"«"g  copontions  found  guilty  of  erhatoal  ooonlnMy 
from  conttotoM  their  crtmea  to  tha  future  waa  conslslntty  toi- 
lowed  by  the  Court.  It  la  therefore  iinnsrimsery  to  toOow  to  dKall 
the  prolonged  and  tedlona  farce  of  tha 
enforce  tha  Sherman  Act.  Many  truafes 
but  fear  of  the  law  aa  amaarwlated  by  the 
slight  that  aU  the  tone  many 

X_ __-  --  -* r  .it  •• 


We  are  an  fammar  with  tha 

rule  of  xeaaen,  whereby  tha  Supieuia  Court 

trust  lawa  a  Itmttatliw  that  they  shofuld  apply  coly  to 
cf  trade  whiah  tha  Court  should  view  as  uuiusamati*- 
that  Ciui^iees  did  not  mean  what  tt  aald  when  tt 
every  restraint  of  trade. 

NO  one  better  knoM  than  tha  lawTsn  . 

and  Judgca  and  tha  lawyen  themadvee.  catdi  the 
Supreme  Court  and  govern  themedves  aceordtog  to  tha 
it  annninnoB-    The  cue  to  wtottle  down  tha 

reduce  them  to  tnmotencv  given  by  the  Sumeua  OMft  In  

casee  wae  caughtby  dMrlet  courts  throi^bout  tha  laad.  and 
tha  offeiMe  of  attempting  to  restrato  trade  caaaa  to  be 
as  frivolously  aa  the  offence  of  parting  overtlma. 


to  an  effort  to  strengthen  the  antttrust  poUey.      

ansa  waa  enacted  aa  a  part  of  the  Intsrrtato  Oanaeree  Act  to 
divcroe  transportatloB  tram  production  and  to  order  to  put  an 
end  to  dlacrlntoiatlons  whldi  grew  up  where  a  railroad  ecmpany 
occupied  the  mconslstant  podttooa  cf  both  carrier  and 
The  Oovcmment  made  an  effort  to  prevent  use  of  the 

aa  a  davtoe  fCr  avadcn  and  the  Cotot  to  1999 

to 


stwmn.  w  UH  -  jHonen  u.  .laccsan,  ngmsnint  Aoorney  Qenenu  <tf  tne  United 
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Staal  Oaipantkm1»  •waanUp  of  tta*  Bglm  JoUrt 
(aot  U.  8.  4M).    Tba  dKMon  tuaiad  oa 


I 


kottk^tto  nUiOMl  sBd  oartola  wfclro—  «v«r  its  hnm. 

TlM  aovemincnfs  proof  of  control  «•»  kv  aucik  'xcte  ••  ttiaa*: 

~  all  ctf  tte  i»ilraa4  eairital  afaMk  and 
tuniMied  m  parcMMt  of  ttt  tontif     tt  mirixitaiBMl  tiow  and  cob- 
qMrvtalHi  ttiMWUti  ooattrtnoBs  wl  coiwapimitiinrn.    Tbm 
iMd  ao*  laM  ttaMB  f  ow  •ftaatv  and  dttvetocs  of  the  Steel 
It*  BMBt  twperfent  odlctele  on  tbe  rea- 
l's boeid  e<  dtoectew.    Hi*  be»d  of  dtreefeen  «ee  eeieeted  end 
tv  the  ptoBT  far  tte  8le4  Ooipemttea.    The  presMenl  then 

-         -  fe9  the  toenl  at  hie  suc- 

•  aattled  ptartlea  of  ealaKlnc  into 
•Fpravalhr  the  hoard  of  directeB% 


h 


A  fittw*  to 
wh«l  thaf 
th»Oawt 


ttoy 

r.  SM  U.  a  aT4>  that 

in  xaatnUfBA  e£  trade  tf  they  afc- 

ef  any  Ann  ttieft  vaa  obsbskI  In 

antiiy  oon^MMEatxve  fttnftlae  of 

vffi  and  It  liitaieelliii  to  mote  the jOettetty 

fctton. 
lor  tmtv  jaemvlth  aBovta  to  coiacoe  the 
the  Oaaotk  the  Oonipaae  mieitert  tbe 
Aot.  vMeh  vee  daalgiied  to  add  to  the 
eslattng  rwnediea  egalnst  mcmopoly  pmeeedtaise  before  en  admime- 

n  ma  thaactot.  avpeaeatfy;  that  tf  tbe  eoarte  would 

they  wanldlat  euaaiienj  elee  do 

m 

hM  had  tta 

J^    and  pMtieUL 

or  MHHBII.  It  vee  IiiuibhUiIb  to  deAne  hy  atatate 


Bwthoda  of  oonpctltlan.    But  the  Supreme  Omiit  proa^itly  de» 

ikHmmiam  ae  a  t1***  ef  lam  whet  they  lndader%  and  tt  vent 
back  to  tta  eM  faiBi*ila  far  the  deWrtttw  (Federal  rmde  Ceoi- 
liaaina  ▼.  IFerraaw  28t  U.  &  4»}.  The  Ooort  next  dectded  that 
It  wonid  not  enly  deftna  the  taniM  b«tthat  It  vaaild  idaoesandne 

•he  laenea  praeentcd 


(Feaanai  TMde  ceanrtaatei  v. 

jr.a0OU.8.saa).  Chlet  JoattooTeftlUed 

ef  which  ia  that  he  ime  nnrtle  to  deride 

that  the  iMlnrtrj  »m  danhlliii,    ItWMeweNnt. 

^.  mww^  .he  wtBiiBii.  ea  the  Ghntnnea  of  the  OODMriaelon 

that  the  Cowt  had  datmed  the  pamm  to  ftama  en  laeiM 

to  atvpoat  It  by  Ma  own  tadlD9  <(  fMt. 

ihm  to  the  OaawntaitBa  vae  Aoalt  In  FedemI  Trade 

T.  Bmmtr  (aw  U.  &  219)  Md  Federal  rrade  Com- 

T.  ■aladai  (Jn  D.&  MS).   Profaeeor  Bates  deecrthee  the 

ai  Ombo  two  diMlaliina  to  bo  that  lAmi  the  Oemniaaton 

tt  f  duDd  that  pnbllc  deoaptkm  wae 
the  laaentfeT.  and  when  tt  atteanpted  to  cboak  pubtte  -^rmmftn  tt 
that  menopa^  woo  the  eaanttel"  of  tta  power. 

of  preat  con- 
of  apjp^aeh  to  the  proMcoi 
X  ahatt  net  dlaeuaa.    The  feet 
la  fteqtwnfeir  ofartaohed.  la  theft  M.  B.  A.  would  never  hove 
been  ettenq>ted,  nor  would  any  neceeetty  for  It  have  taeeome  a|v- 
If  tho  milder  and  aaaro  annrtarBte  leaaedlee  i«ainet  bnsl- 
entiawd  bf  the  couzte  to  funettan.    Ite 
1^  the  fliipaiBB   Court  wae  not  a  new 
m  the  hhftoty  ef  trade  xegulation.    It  wae  o  rapetttion 
«<  vhad  had  tiappMiA  hi  wbatanee.  to  tho  Shennan  Act.  the 
Id  tta  Bedaaal  !Dada  nraaiiilaatiMi  Act.  only  they 
trtthnejilMUiB  InteByrataMaMi.  irtdle  the  B.  B.  A. 

of  this  loBB  read  we  read  Uhe  M»  epitBv«i  SeMtor 
-      "no 

Tho  fltnetw  qxihe  with 
it  wall  haivo  odded  ttat  no 

bevBdar  the  attttiada 


It  ti  always  iwra*TTg  pEoaounceinents  in  which  It  flBaio  dletafoiN 
thlp.  and  always  professlnif^  fear  lest  friinlsinental  tnetituUons  be 
Impaired  or  undermined.  At  the  eeaae  tlaao,  no  Rioap  In  the 
united  Statee  has  so  oonetstently  thwarted  the  eBoets  of  the 
democratic  government  to  eetabMeh  and  enfoaee  a  poUey  eea^ 
cededly  within  its  constitutional  power  aa  have  the  lawyers,  on 
the  beach  and  off.  They  haw  systeaaatteally  ftaaaluied  and 
a^'rltt'f'^  every  statutory  policy  designed  to  repraea  monopoly. 

It  has  eeoned  to  me  that  the  legal  prof eeaioa  ndght  as  a  gnap 
petiorm  greet  service  to  a  democracy.  It  could  establish  orderly 
piotedure  for  the  esprcsBlon  o:  the  popular  will  and  guide  the 
fotees  of  goTcmment  Into  legally  eOectlve  rhennels.  Popular 
opinion  today  Is  that  litigation  Is  a  Uind  alley  down  which  the 
Qovemmrat  starts  with  great  nolee  and  fury  and  usually  ende  up 
acidnst  a  Monk  wen.  No  reaUet  bcBetee  that  any  pubhc  poBey 
tenditeg  big  tousbieBe  can  be  entrueted  to  the  lepd  profeeahm 
to  enforce. 

We  lawyers  have  become,  in  fhet  as  well  as  by  repute,  a  cult  of 
Obstruction.  The  legal  profeeakm  today  is  tbe  center  of  reaetlott 
in  the  ITnlted  Statee.  The  leaders  of  the  bar  are  today  more  re- 
actionary, leea  aware  of  preestng  proUeeas.  and  lees  symjiathetle 
with  present  trends  than  the  leaders  of  big  busineea. 

Rtvate  Industry,  as  well  as  labor,  consumers,  and  public  tnter- 
eete,  have  grounds  to  doubt  lawyer  wiedom.  Industries  have  eni»< 
bated  upon  controversies  with  Government  under  the  advice  of 
lawyers  whose  knowledge  of  precedents  was  better  than  their 
knowledge  of  trends.  Business  received  and  placed  widespread 
and  mistaken  trust  in  the  unsi^lclted  opinion  of  68  leading  law- 
yers who,  under  Ubotj  League  auspices,  imequivoeaUy  branded 
tbe  Wagner  Act  unconstftutional.  Leaders  ot  tbB  American  Bar 
Association  have  declared  tinconstltutlonal  one  after  another  of 
the  laws  of  recent  Congresses  whtA  the  courts  have  sustained. 
Tbe  attack  on  the  constitutionality  of  tbe  Social  Security  Act 
waa  not  based  on  the  oppositian  of  business  but  upon  tbe  theoreti- 
cal criticisms  of  lawyers.  Tbe  OonsQlMated  Bdlson  Co.  of  Mew 
Toik  Joined  the  Oovemment  In  defending  the  attack  on  old-age 
benefits.  Businessmen  generally  (except  during  the  campaign) 
recognized  the  menacing  nature  of  tbe  problem  of  <dd-age  destitu- 
tion and  of  uncompensated  unemployment.  While  tben  was  dif- 
fSrence  of  opinion  as  to  the  adeqtncles  and  polldes  of  the  present 
l^llslatlon.  business  generally  regarded  the  legislation  aa  an  at- 
tempt to  solve  Important  problems  of  life,  ^(^ile  ttie  lawyers  saw 
tn  It  only  a  technical  croes-word  puzzle. 

Those  who  have  cotmseled  business  to  carry  to  court  on  techni- 
cal grounds  tbe  battle  against  needed  reforms  have  perfcamed  poor 
service  to  business  and  none  far  the  courts.  The  courts  have 
lately  decided  that  such  counselors  did  not  even  give  sound  legal 
advice,  and  tbe  fruitless  legal  controversies  have  been  costly  to 
buslncas  m  goodwlU. 

Government  ccanpetttlan.  "yardstick'*  enterprises.  Oovemment, 
ownership  or  cq>eratlon,  and  drastic  types  of  regulation  and  "death , 
sentences"  are  the  products  of  ritMarpf>tntmii^  over  the  nonen-  ^ 
foroement  of  the  laws  governing  rates,  commercial  practices,  and', 
restraints  of  trade.    It  behooves  the  lawyers,  from  motives  of, 
self-defense,  to  coldly  examine  tbe  practices  of  our  courts  and 
our  bar  in  tbe  enforcement  of  tbe  antitrust  and  other  laws  to 
aea  how  far  we  are  provcdthig   automatic  remcdlea  Instead  of 
rBmedlea  through  court  proceedings,  by  which  craft  we  have  our 
weaUb.    In  tbe  revision  of  the  antitrust  laws  which  Attorney 
Genetal  Cununlngs  has  suggested  and  which  mxist  certainly  occiur 
within  the  next  few  years,  one  of  tbe  important  questions  for  tbe 
lowmakers  Is  tbe  extent  to  which  they  will  replace  court  proceed- 
ings with  more  effective  remedies. 

Tho  legal  ptofeasion  is  by  theory  an  arm  of  the  court  and  the 
court  an  arm  ot  tbe  Government.  It  has  never  been  intended 
that  the  lawyer  abould  be  more  powerful  than  the  law.  Yet,  tf 
our  bar  engaged  our  courts  m  soliition  of  mere  tj>ft»T^i/»i  lagal 
conundrums  while  great  public  policies  are  defeated  or  miscMcry. 
can  we  bhuae  the  public  for  not  holding  am  in  high  esteem?  No 
service  to  Itself  or  society  and.  In  the  long  run  to  its  clients, 
would  bo  mov*  dtatlngulabed  or  surprising  than  genuine  coopera- 
tion from  ttie  bar  to  moke  our  antitrust  laws  understandable  and 
cooperation  from  our  courts  to  make  them  re^MCted.  Such  a 
duty  fnllllled  would  be  o  contribution  to  matntalnlng  our  system 
of  free  enterprise,  free  alike  from  regimentation  by  govenunest 
and  from  strangulation  by  monopoly. 


Agricultural  and  Business  StabiHtj 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

am 

HON.  GEORGE  McGILL 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Fridav,  Mau  2&,  1937 


ABSTRACT  OP  AN  ADDRESS  OF  H.  R.  TOLLET,  AIMdIWISTRA 
TOB.  AOBICCLTDBAL  ADOUSTlflNT  ADMIKEERRATION,  BB 
BOBB  TBB  UMi'iXU  8TA3XS  CHAMBBI  OP 
APBILaS,  1987 


ICt.  Mconii.    Ifr.  President.  I  ask  rnianlmwa 
hsve  printed  in  tbe  Appendix  of  the  Rkou  an 


to 
de- 


livered by  BCr.  R.  R.  TbHey.  Administrator  of  tbe  Acrieultiiral 
Adjustment  Administration,  before  tbe  Vxdted  States  Cbam- 
ber  of  Comzneroe  on  April  28. 1937. 

■Riere  beinf  no  objection,  tbe  address  was  cmlered  to  be 
printed  in  tbe  Rkcchu).  as  foDcws: 

We  have  been  hearing  a  great  deal  lately  afcoot  o  balanced  Na- 
tkaaal  Budget.  I  am  convinced  that  ovor  a  pestod  of  yoara  agrlott^ 
tural  stability  and  business  stabUtty  has  a  elose  reiatfton  to  a  bal- 
anced Budget.  But,  Important  as  it  Is.  a  balanced  Budget  by  ItMV 
does  not  con4>letely  guarantee  stahUl^  ef  business.  A  balsnead 
Budget  in  the  twenties  did  not  prevent  the  eaoeseee  of^uas  and 
1929  an^  the  coU£4;)ee  which  followed  in  the  thirties.  The  trouble 
then  WM  that  even  though  the  Tteasuit  budget  was  balanoed  the 
NotkiBal  Budget  was  unbalanced  m  other  iButMots.  fhni 
Ing  power.  fr"Tt— ^  of  being  baaed  on  demaiul  of  a  aound  and 
tlntdng  nature,  was  baaed  m  largo  part  on  UBSound  foreign  1 
When  these  loans  turned  out  to  be  bad  the  Amcrtean  holders  of 
foreign  bonds  and  the  Amerlean  farmers  were  both  Mt  holding  the 
bag.  It  was  impossible  to  keep  the  Tteasaqr  budget  balenned  when 
the  budgets  of  ladivMuidB  and  oorporatkam  wore  far  aekew. 

Most  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  part  ttiat  agrlenltural  reooouy 
has  ployed  In  national  leooeeey.  Vtem  caah  Income,  whtdi  the 
TMple-A  programs  were  intended  to  boost,  rose  from  ii^400,000j000 
In  1932  to  98.100,000.000  In  1980.  IXtrlng  tho  saao  period  national 
incoase  roee  from  thlr^-nlne  and  one-half  bOUons  to  an  estimated 
Blz^-one  bimons.  Various  anthotltleSk  tndudlng  the  National  Cl^ 
Bank  of  New  Tork.  hove  ezpreesed  the  opinion  that  tho  Increase  In 
firm  Income  pro^dded  the  InMal  driving  f  oroe  ef  tho  nattonal 
recovery  movement. 

Now,  althou^  farm  Ineomo  is  not  yet  ot  a  porlty  wMh  other  in- 
come, we  have  arrived  at  a  time  when  many  indlvMual  budgets 
have  bera  brought  Into  botenoe.  and  it  is  poeslbie  to  thiiA  about 
hearing  down  and  working  toward  a  balanced  National  Budget. 

Stability  of  bUBlness  depends  upon  oontlnidty  of  msTketa  These 
markets  should  not  be  subleet  to  sudden  oontractloos.  Neither  hi 
It  healthy  to  have  them  expanding  too  suddmly. 

Continuity  and  healthy  expansion  of  markets  depend  tmon  oon- 
tlnul^  and  sustained  groorth  of  piiribaifng  power.  BosinesHnen 
who  saw  their  markets  gradually  disappear  In  1980  and  1981  and 
1982  know  what  oonttnul^  of  purchaamg  power  would  have  meant 
In  thoae  yeara. 

It  Is  clear  that  ffpurohastng  power  Is  to  be  kept  stiMe  and  wMe- 
qsead  without  the  tpeaaiag  at  large  sueaa  in  Oovemment  relief 
money  each  year  the  various  elements  of  the  nationid  bwrinees 
mechanism  mtnst  be  kept  In  working  order  and  In  bOUnoe.  Agri- 
cultural prlcea  and  nonagrleultural  prices,  while,  of  course,  not 
static,  rtkould  be  kapt  In  a  faMy  wtil-balanced  rdatlon  to  eodi 
other,  in  keep  them  In  a  stable  and  balanoed  relation,  supfdles 
of  farm  commodities  must  be  stabtlieed  with  a  view  to  assorfng 
plen^  for  domestic  consumption  and  foreign  markets,  and  nonfarm 
commodities  must  be  produced  in  abundant  quantities  and  sold  at 
prloes  that  are  as  low  as  productive  eflldeney  and  the  poytug  of 
reasonable  wages  win  permit. 

Not  only  should  Aim  Inoome  be  restored  to  o  fun  portty  with 
nonfarm  income,  but  as  recovery  conttnuee  and  notional  Income 
Increaees  farm  income  should  tncfease  In  step  wttti  It. 

Do  buslnesBmen  want  to  go  through  another  period  like  that 
troea  1980  to  1983t  If  they  do  not,  they  should  lecognlne  that 
two  things  are  vital:  Plrst,  to  prevent  a  boom  like  that  of  1998 
and  1939;  and.  second,  to  provide  eho^  absorbers  so  that  when 
there  is  a  rsriailon  in  buslnaas  tt  can  be  held  within  bounds. 

Both  kinds  of  preventive  ought  to  be  the  objects  of  any  long^ 
ttane  national  farm  program.  The  purpoees  ef  such  a  i<»ig-tlme 
program  were  doftnen  by  President  Boosevdt  a  year  ago.  When  Iw 
signed  the  Son  Conservation  and  Domestic  AlIolm«at  Act  the 
Preetdent  said:  "The  new  law  has  three  mojor  objectives  which  are 
fneeparably  and  of  nsoasaity  linked  with  tbe  national  wrifltfe.  The 
llzst  of  these  alms  Is  consHrvaticm  of  the  eoU  Itself  through  wfse 
and  proper  land  uae.  The  eecond  pmpoee  is  the  reestaUlshment 
and  malntenanoe  of  farm  Income  at  fair  levtis  so  that  the  great 
gains  made  by  agrtcolture  In  the  past  8  yoars  can  be  preserved  and 
national  fecovei7  can  oontlnae.  The  third  major  onjoetlve  is  the 
protection  of  consumers  by  aasnrlng  adequate  st^ipUee  of  food  and 
fiber  now  and  In  the  fnture." 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  If  the  remaining  aofl  fertfltty  of  the 
Natten  la  to  be  conserved,  soil  depletion  and  eoU  eroeUm  mnst  be 
halted.  TTie  recent  erosion  survey  made  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  has  Indicated  that  approalmat^  60,000.000  acres  of  for- 
merly good  farm  land  has  been  destroyed  tar  cultivated  crope  by 
guUy  eroakm;  that  as  the  reeult  of  aocderated  eroelon  the  produe>- 
ttve  topeoU  has  been  destroyed  from  another  125.000.000  acres  of 
land  stiU  larg^y  in  cultivation,  and  that  approzimolely  another 
100.0004X10  acres  of  cultivated  land  are  endangered. 

If  the  increase  of  erosion  tm  the  remaining  prodxicttve  fsrm 
lands  of  the  Uhlted  States  Is  to  be  halted,  eoU-oonservlng  and 
soil-building  practices  must  be  encouraged. 

Ukewlse,  reestabltehment  and  malntenanoe  of  farm  Inoome  de- 
pende  to  an  Important  degree  on  preeerration  of  a  premier  balance 
between  intenalvdy  grown  soll-de^etlng  crops  and  the  lees  Intm- 
slvely  grown  eoQ-coneerving  crope  su^  as  grasses  and  legumes. 

The  third  objective  named  by  President  Rooeevrit — protection  of 
consumers  through  the  aasuranee  of  adequate  siqiptles  of  food 
and  fiber— also  depends  i^xm  maintaining  such  a  balance. 

Irfyng-tfane  protectkm  depends  upon  the  preservation  of  soil 
resources.  But  what  is  peihape  not  so  geneniBy  realised  to  that 
iikort-tlmo  protection,  too^  li  aSOt'ded  bj  this  type  of  pngnia. 
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WhOo  baTsniart  uudoetloti  of  aoP-Hn>1eftnt 

crops  has  the  enot  of  mfntmlalng 

iwiipei  iBiHi  years.  It  Inmaoie  the  produetton  of  ft 

yean  of  drought.    This  Is  bscause  the  soO-cenaMvlny  crope  waeh 

as  graiaee  and  legumea  are  drought  rssMoBt.    VOwv  aeras  tn  com 

or  wheat  make  Uttle  dilfaonoe  in  total  prodnethm  In  a  drovHbt 

yoar  when  aven«e  productSon  per  acre  Is  tar  below  aormal;  but 

drought  matwiaUy  bMseoses  tho  Uvestook  feed  sopply  ooar  what  It 

would    DO   Ott^MTOTlSO. 

Ih  the  drought  of  1984  It  was  the  latA  of  adequate  Itod  •uppiMs 
which  foroed  the  diet  rem  marketing  ef  Bvoaloefc  and  ttd  to  the 
■Mat  sherti^  and  itiatlvely  high  priees  to  ooaaoHMKa  whieh 
followed.  But  In  the  1936  drought  the  better  belanead  piudwttwi 
which  hod  been  adUeved  afforded  a  much  more  nesrty  adequate 
supply  of  Uvestodt  feed  and  meat  mtppBea,  and  prtees  were  not 
dzoMeaBy  affected  as  they  had  been  fotlowlag  the  drought  ef  18M. 

Ih  the  Dust  Bowl  oQoaervatlon  praetleas  h^  to  keep  tho  son 
from  blowing.    BminoMmen  who  live  in  Uie 
whoee  businesses  have  been  affected  hy  the  duat 
predate  what  rettef  ftnm  theee  stomo  may  mean. 

Tou  may  wonder  why  Oovemment  poymonti  to 
needed  to  got  them  to  adopt  soU-oonservIng  praetloaa.  Why  do  not 
ftemars  do  those  thhigs,  anyway,  without  any  help  ftom  the 
Oovemment? 

Competitive  fbetors  are  su^  that  f amsfa  eaoBOt  oBbrd  to  shMt 
part  of  their  tasad  ttito  soQ-eonservlng  crops  firem  soU  d«|ile<lng 
crope  without  Oovemment  old. 

Ono  reason  for  this  to  that  the  tarmar^  totaioota  aa  aa  individual 
do  not  eomsHto  with  the  interests  of  fhrmara  as  a  group  or  with 
these  at  the  Nation  ae  a  whole. 

For  another  thing,  the  farmer^  sfunt-ttmo  inUitesU  are  not 
the  earns  as  hto  long-time  Intereets.  Over  a  period  of  years  the 
win  find  It  advantageous  to  malntotn  the  IwtBlty  of  hto 
But  with  his  neighbors  seUing  eoQ  fertOlty  eheop,  he  haa 
to  respond  to  the  foroee  of  oon^Mtition.  Boonomlc  neeeaiAty  often 
oompeio  him  to  gid  as  nmeh  caah  aa  ho  oan  fnm  tho  current 
yeorii  eropa.  without  regard  to  what  may  happen  la  tho  futmo. 

For  these  two  reasons,  Oovemment  aid  to  mafee  vp  tar  tho 
farmer's  immodtata  eaah  socxlflce  to  meenttol  If  tho  fanner  to  to 
partic^te  in  the  conservation  program. 

ApproTlmately  84KW,800  implications  for  granta  ispieenattng 
perh^jjs  4,000.000  farmets*  were  filed  under  the  1986  program. 
These  Include  more  than  1,300^)00  in  the  10  States  of  the  North 
Central  region,  wUoh  rou^tly  approatanotee  the  Com  Belt,  and 
nearly  900.000  In  the  South.  Crop  land  on  the  3,000.000  farma 
totals  nearly  384,000,000  acres.  This  U  68  percent  of  aU  the  crop 
land  in  the  iTnlted  Btotea. 

The  total  nimiber  of  acres  on  which  conservation  practloea 
were  carried  out  xmder  the  program,  according  to  preliminary 
estimates,  was  oesilr  OtJOOOfiOO.  New  seemncw  of  aoO-conssrvlng 
crops  made  under  the  program  Included  nmny  84,000.000  acreer 
of  legumes  alone  or  in  mlsiures.  sround  TUMM.OOO  scree  of  green-^ 
manure  crops*  and  nearly  a^MOjOOO  aciee  of  now  or  la^roved 
pasture. 

A  stlU  more  important  part  of  tho  pmgram.  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  conservation  and  of  supportbig  farmen'  Income, 
was  its  diversion  of  aroimtf  80,000,000  acree  uf  land  from  aoU- 
depleting  oiuus  to  sofl-oaussi  ilug  crope  or  praetloM.  ~ 

The  present  oonservatton  program  goae  part  way  towad  otaM- 
lirlng  agricultural  production,  but  thto  program  oan  ha  oflOettvo 
only  t4>  to  a  certain  point.  Additional  measuree  may  be  needed  to 
guard  the  Nation's  supply  of  food  and  fiber  and  tho  famMta^  in- 
eomee.  We  know  that  no  matter  how  wOU  the  acrsage  of  the  va- 
jdouB  cropo  nay  bo  balanoed,  we  cannot  oontrol  the  weather.  In 
the  paetk  buBBoer  crop  yean  have  often  alternated  wltti  yoeia  of 
crop  failure.  Insteod  of  lotting  the  faimers'  bustasss  and  tho 
Nation's  bustneas  be  subject  to  such  extreme  upa  and  downa,  ft 
aeems  the  part  of  conunon  eense  to  store  some  of  tho  erops  pro- 
duoed  tnthebumpar  oRip  years  for  use  ta  the  yaaa  ef  tfwet  oaopa. 

That,  in  a  nutsheU,  to  tho  pehM^ilo  of  tho  swi  maaal  giouoiy 
plan,  which  Secretary  Wallace  long  has  advocated  and  which  rqpro- 
schtattvas  of  the  laailfim  farm  groupa  hi  tho  United  "  ' 


ThuB  the  next  step  In  ^beweioptng  a  national  fOrm  piugiaiu  ahoidd 
be  the  eupplementhig  of  the  oonaervattan  program  with  an  ever- 
normal  granary  providing  for  storage  of  farm  conunodtCles. 

T>o  poealble  ways  of  eotaWtoMng  an  ever^oonnal  granary  •»» 
through  the  use  of  crop  Insurance  or  through  oommodfty  loans. 
Howe  for.  slnoe  ft  appean  that  for  some  time  to  eooae  crop  Insur- 
ance by  Itsrtf  wfil  not  be  sufflelently  widespread  toaarao  an  ever- 
normal  granary,  a  system  of  commodity  loans  probably  will  be 
needed  to  plaee  It  in  effeet. 

m  order  to  assure  that  fsrmen  and  the  enthe  BOISob  would 
not  suffer  from  a  repetition  of  what  happened  unCtor 
ftrm  Board,  some  provision  would  have  to  be  made  Av  i 
action  when  the  granary  beglna  to  run  over.  It  woo' ' 
feir  nor  wise  to  make  the  tartaen  the  vlcthns  of  a  pOBey  canlod 
on  in  the  NktUm's  interest.  Also  a  financially  aound  policy,  iMaa 
the  standpoint  of  tbie  XThlted  States  Tlesamy,  would  call  for  atfa- 
guards  against  price  ooUapae.  ao  that  the  Oovemment  would  not 
loee  heavUy  on  commodity  loans  In  caae  prices  should  dedlne  after 
they  were  made.  Under  su^  dreumstanoea,  then,  provision  should 
be  made  for  storage  of  fertmty  In  the  soU  to  supptaaent 
of  grsin  in  the  bin. 

A  thlnl  step  that  has  been  prgpoeed  to  meet  aiael 

'  to  tba  nwdtfhaillnin  of  tho  bihim  laHiia  pnnam  ta 


tot 


fbu  tiM 


*  nave  prmted  m  tbe  Appendix  ot  the  Ricou  an  address  de- 
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daftDlMy  tbaa  sfc  pnmntt  for  tnilwirtng  tbe 
CTHHn    Dm  coB&tntiOioii  ttptetB  of  tlw  pio- 
aoc  BMd  to  b«  ■Mliwurt  st  all.  but  gnnto  «r  oohf- 
bf  ttm  GtoMnuneiit  Bltfbt  b«  acHMte  oouUngant  upon 
of  ■crufi  <a  apMiac  oropa  m  wen  as  upon  tljye 
of  tbe  eonawetlon  pnctlaee. 

rognm  woald  tattvOm  aaH  eonserrmtlon. 
^  i^rleutturel  atfjwtnent  gnnta  or  eon- 

mrplus  remoTOl  pnTcbawr.  and  maAetmg 

Prabobly'  all  tbeae  iiiiaiiiif .  tnaofar  ae  direct  ^ipro- 

nwrturt.  rmHit  be  «*»«»"*«^  wttb  tbe  amount  of  money 

bf  CtangnM  undnr  oBletbv  leglalatVin  for  canrytog 

k0ir  a«Blnb«end  by  tbe  A^rlealtuna  MJoabnent 

of  tbeeoMervetlon. 
Ufedy  voold 
But  tf 
crap  yeen.  eni 
all  tboM 


eonmodtty  lom.  and 

to  take  oaie  of  aU  oidl- 
paatbg  idwuld  telaf  a 
mm  migbt  aeeumulatte  tn  eocb 
put  totetber  would  not  keq> 


To  meet  tt»t  klnA  of  emeicency  tbere  ibanld  be  prortoten  for  a 
fonrtb  type  of  uwjp— >  glTtng  poalttve  commodity  oontroL  Poe- 
^Uy  tbe  we  of  tlw  tasbv  prtaK^de.  ae  In  tbe  old  Ben^head  or 
Sn  Owllli  J0ta  aOectliv  oottoi  and  toboeoo.  wonld  be  tbe  anewer. 
Wben  and  If  aacb  attuetlane  arlae.  tbere  ebonld  be  provMon  for 

' — HM  raenpttete  oontral  mieMwnne  vltbout  too  long  dday.    Of 

,  tbate  ilwiuld  alao  be  prorlakm  for  BOipendlng  tbeee  measuree 

s  ae  tbe  need  for  tbem  baa  peaaed. 

Wttb  Bioflrion  for  tbe  program  I  bave  deerrlbert.  agriculture  and 

ttMltatfton  would  be  nonerantly  In  •  state  of  prepeiedneaa  againet 

jlieaelii    arletzv  eltber  from  crop  failure  or  price  coWiye  and 

w«uU  be  In  a  poelttwa  to  go  forward  on  a  aound  and  bealtby  basis. 

Wbat  I  beve  given  bcre  la  tbe  outttne  of  a  farm  program  wbiob. 

If  owatad  aaaalbly  and  adairtfil  to  tbe  Tailed  sltuatlona  tbat  are 

to  ailaa,  abouM  eorre  agrtenlture  and  tbe  Nation  for  many 

to 


as  I  see  tt.  Ilie  big  question  now  la  wbetber  or  not  we  really  bave 

■sad  an  Impartant  leaaon  from  tbe  boom  of  tbe  late  twenttae 

kd  the  ooDapee  of  tbe  earty  tblrtlaa. 

Vow  tbat  reooreiy  Is  weU  under  way.  win  we  cast  aside  aU  preean- 
and  go  bUttely  Into  anotber  boom  and  craSb?  wni  we  go 
to  tbe  piudcipfwelnn  lack  of  any  natfcmal  agrleuttucal  pOUcy? 


Bnlmrseneiit  of  Supreme  Court 


EXTEa^ON  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MORRIS  SHEPPARD 

<v  Txzaa 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Frtdav,  Ma9  2t.  1937 


BT  BCm.  RBBMAH  WBKfflT 
CAN   UiOlOII    POST   AT   AMARZLLO. 


OK   MABCB    16. 


-t 


ICr.  SBISPPARD.  ICr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  conaent 
to  bttPB  inoonwrated  in  tbe  Racoaa  an  address  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ttie  proposed  reorganlatioB  of  tbe  Smxreme  Court 
ddtrered  by  Hon.  Herman  Wrlgbt,  of  AmariUo,  Tex^  on 
Marcb  le.  1M7. 

Iters  being  no  objeetion.  tbe  address  was  ordered  to  be 
prtsled  In  tbe  Rscobd.  as  follows: 


Tou  man  bete  wbo  knew  tbe  bomna  of  our  war  to  make  tbe 
world  eefe  for  democracy,  you  women  bcre  wbo  gave  your  lored 
to  tbe  end  tba*  we  mlgbt  end  aO  wars— yon  beve.  and  rlgbt- 


fuQy  so.  e  deep  and  lasting  Io«a  foe  wbat  we  call  our  American 
tastttutloas.  And  iust  aa  you  f ougbt  for  American  tnstltuttona  In 
1917  and  1911.  so  I  Mleve  Ranklin  D.  Booeefelt  bas  fou^t  for  tbe 
iiieiefliei  of  tboea  Instltntlone  from  IMS  to  1987. 
W^  do  I  remember  tbat  daik  ^  of  llarcb  4.  19S3.  wben  PieH- 
BooerMlt  declared.  *%  StankUn  Delano  Booeevelt.  pledge 
to  iqpbold.  protect,  and  defend  tbe  Oonstttutlan  of  tbe 
United  Statee  of  America."  AU  around  ua  tbat  day  stalked  feer  and 
tenor,  mlsscy  and  suffering.  Aa  around  us  was  desolation,  imuons 
oC  st«nrtBg  man  and  women  trudged  tbe  liJi^ways  of  tbls  greet 
In  searcb  of  bonest  work.    Tbere  wss  no  work  fOr  tbem. 

Ifany  wbo  were  em|rioyed  received 


',  eo  low  tbat  tbey'were  Improperty  fed,  Inqiroperty  boneed.  and 
iBipwpwly  dotbed.  nctorlee  bad  closed  down.  Bualneeece  were 
baakzupt.  Benke  bad  ebut  tbetr  doors  In  tbe  face  of  walling  depoa- 
Itots.  yarmew  bad  lost  tbetr  fiuma.  QreiA  f ortunee  bad  been 
orernlgbt.  Krery  newn^er  waa  full  of  Inetawrea  wbera 
commttted  eulclde  In  ebeer  deepondency. 
On  tbat  day  tbe  future  of  donocracy  In  tbls  counter  bung  by  a 


Z  am  proud 


of  our 
SMstme 


;  sslknow 
tbat 


period  of  Mrtfs 


Itftng 


Booesvdt  Is 
wttbonttbe 
snelBel 


tbat  we 
of  asbigle 
'  tbetwe 


ef  gofcmment.  Some  otber  countrlee.  faced  wltb  »  like  psOblea, 
beve  dMsen  zanedles  wblcb  mean  a  cbange  In  tbelr  form  of  gov- 
ernment fiom  a  repiAUc  to  a  dlctetorShlp  or  cooMaunl«n.  Amerlce 
bas  eooKbt  and  Is  seeking  remedies  wltbln  our  preaent  form  of  gor- 
cmmentT  We  must  prove  that  a  democracy  can  meet  tbe  altuatlcai 
effectively.  Otherwise  I  fear  for  the  future  of  our  democratlo 
Institutions.  _j.     _k 

Furtbcrmora.  wltb  President  Roosevelt,  I  believe  we  must  act 
and  act  now.  Tbe  people  are  reeUees.  Tbe  recmt  tft-^ewn 
strtkee  are  a  evmptom  of  existing  unrest.  We  mey  txpaet  other 
Uke  symptoms  unless  and  untu  our  social  and  economic  problems 
are  solved.    As  Preeldent  Booeevelt  declared  on  liarcb  4 : 

"Here  is  one-tblrd  of  a  nation  Ul-novulsbed.  Ill-housed,  and  Ul- 
py^tMMJ — now."  .    . 

*'Hei«  are  thousands  upcn  thousands  of  farmera  wondering 
wbetber  next  yeer's  prices  will  meet  tbelr  mortgage  Interest— 


"Here  aie  thoueands  upon  thousands  of  men  and  women  labor* 
Ing  for  long  boura  in  factoriee  for  Inadequate  pay— xkjw.** 
-Here  are  thmiimn'<f  upon  thousands  of  children,  wbo  should  be 

at  eebool.  working  In  mines  and  mills — ^now."  

"H^e  ere  strikes  vaxxt  far  reaching  than  we  have  ever  known. 

costing  nU"*"™*  of  dollars — now."  

"Bere  are  apristg  floods  threatening  to  roll  again  down  our  river 

valleys— now."  ...  m 

"Bere  is  tbe  Dust  Bowl  beginning  to  blow  again— now. 
Because  our  Constitution  provides  for  three  separate  and  d]»* 
tlnct  branches  of  government,  action  now — or  any  otber  time,  for 
that  matter — requires  cooperation  from  each  of  thoee  branchee 
with  tbe  other  two.  Without  that  cooperation  nothing  can  be 
done. 

Undtf  tbe  Constitution.  Congress  Is  a  policy-forming  body, 
efaarged  wltb  the  duty  of  deciding  whore  and  how  our  Oovemment 
ahaU  go.  TO  the  President  is  delegated  the  duty  of  eeeing  to  it 
that  we  go  where  and  bow  Congress  shall  direct.  The  puzpoee  ox 
the  Supreme  Court  le  to  make  sure  that  Congress  does  not  go 
beyond  the  pieecrlbed  boundarlee  eet  by  the  Ccmstitutlon.  It  la 
not  a  functkm  of  tbe  Supreme  Court  to  set  Itself  up  aleo  as  a 
pOlicy-fonnlng  body  by  passing  upon  the  wisdom  of  legislation 
which  is  within  the  preecribed  boundarlee  <a  congreeslonal  action. 
Deq>lte  the  fact  that  the  courte  do  not  have,  and  have  never 
tt%t|,  the  power  to  pass  upon  the  wisdom  of  qieclflc  plecee  of  legis- 
lation, tbe  Supreme  Court,  since  the  decision  of  John  Marshall  in 
the  cess  of  Jf  orbury  v.  Jf  sd<so»,  has  gradually,  case  by  case,  under- 
tsken  to  pass  both  upcm  the  wisdom,  and  reasonablenees  of  legis- 
lation. Tbomaa  Jefferson  saw  the  poeslbillty  of  this  Judicial 
usurpation  of  power  and  said.  "It  has  long  been  my  opinion,  and 
I  have  never  shrunk  from  its  expreeslon,  that  tbe  germ  of  dissolu- 
tion of  our  Federal  Government  is  the  Judiciary— tbe  irresponsible 
body  working  like  gravity  by  day  and  by  nl^t  gaining  a  Uttle 
today  and  gaining  a  little  tomorrow,  and  advancing  tta  noiseless 
atq;>  like  a  thief  over  the  field  of  Jurisdlctton  untU  all  shall  be 
usurped." 

Tbe  charge  that  tbe  Supreme  Court  baa  aet  Itself  aa  a  supreme 
arbiter  of  tbe  wisdom,  soundness,  and  leaeonableneee  of  economlo 
and  social  policy  decided  upon  by  Congress  bas  most  often  come 
from  the  Judges  themselves. 

As  early  as  1895,  Justice  Harlan.  In  tbe  caae  of  PoOoek  v. 
Farmen  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  said.  Tollcy  and  economlo 
consideration  rather  than  law  actuated  the  majority  in  tbelr  eock- 
cluslon."    Justlcee  Brown,  Jackson,  and  White  sgreed. 

Tben  In  1902  Justice  McKenna,  in  tbe  case  of  CaiumUjf  v.  Vnkm 
Sewer  Pipe  Co^  said:  "Courts  are  not  to  determine  wbetber  laws 
are  arbitrary,  oppreesive.  or  ci4>ricious." 

Again  in  1906  Justice  Harlan,  with  Justices  White.  Dey.  and 
Hcdmee  egreeing.  In  tbe  caae  of  Loehner  v.  New  Torfc.  aaid:  *Tt  Is 
not  tbe  province  of  the  Court  to  inquire,  tmder  our  system  of 
government,  whether  or  not  this  be  wise  l^^datlon.  Hie  courte 
are  not  concerned  with  the  wisdom  or  policy  of  legislation.  We 
do  not  regard  it  as  within  the  fimctton  of  tbe  Court  to  determine 
wbat  is  sound  economic  theory  in  the  realm  of  labor  legislation." 
Justice  Holmes  also  added  this:  "Tbls  case  is  decided  txpoa  an 
economic  theory,  which  a  large  part  of  tbe  country  doee  not  enter- 
tain. If  it  were  a  question  v^iether  I  egreed  with  ttiat  theory,  Z 
ebould  desire  to  study  it  further  and  long  before  »«»«rt<n  ygp  mr 
mind.  But  I  do  not  conceive  that  to  be  my  du^.  because  I 
strongly  beUeve  that  my  agreement  or  disagreement  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  right  of  a  majority  to  embody  their  opinions  In 
law." 

Then  tn  1911  Justice  Harlan  again  wrote  In  Standard  OU  Co.  v. 
United  Siaiea:  "I  am  impelled  to  say  that  there  is  abroad  in  our 
laxMi  a  most  harmful  tendency  to  bring  about  the  ^m>»initng  at 
constitutions  and  legislative  eiukctments  by  means  alone  of  Judicial 
construction." 

In  1923,  in  tbe  Bums  Baki$ig  Co.  v.  Bryan  case.  Justice  Brandels 
dsdared:  "Tbls  is  an  exercise  of  the  powers  of  a  superleglalature. 
not  the  performance  of  the  constitutional  function  of  Judicial 
review." 

Again  tn  1923  Chief  Justice  Taft,  Justices  Sanford  and  Hotanee. 
In  the  case  of  Adklns  against  Children's  Hoepital.  said,  "It  Is  not 
the  function  ot  this  Court  to  hold  congressional  acta  invalid 
simply  because  they  are  passed  to  carry  out  economic  views  wblcb 
tbe  Court  bellevee  to  be  imwlse  or  unsound." 

Finally  In  1930,  when  a  majwlty  of  the  Court  struck  down 
tbe  A.  A.  A..  Jtistlces  Stone.  Brandels,  and  Cardoso,  said,  "Tbe 
oourto  are  concerned  only  with  the  power  to  enact  statutse^  noS 
with  thetr  wisdom. 

•TKrblle  unconstltutlanal  exerciae  of  power  by  tbe  eoneutlTe  and 
leglstetlve  branchee  of  tbe  Government  Is  subject  to  Judicial  re- 
straint, tbe  only  dieck  upon  our  own  exerelas  of  power  is  oar 


of  self-restraint.  For  the  reaaovml  of  unwlee  lanes  from 
the  statute  boolM.  appeal  llee  not  to  the  courts  but  to  the  ballot 
and  to  the  proceaeee  of  democratic  government. 

**Conrta  are  not  the  only  agency  of  government  tbat  naust  ise 
assumed  to  have  capacity  to  govern.  Congress  and  tbe  courts 
both  unhappily  may  falter  or  be  mistaken  in  tbe  performance  of 
tbetr  ooBstttutlKial  duty.  But  InterpietatUm  of  our  great  chartor 
of  government,  which  proceeds  upoa  any  assninplliwi  that  tbe 
reapaneibUlty  for  the  preeervatlou  of  our  tnstltutlana  le  tbe  exdu- 
Btve  concern  of  any  one  of  tbe  three  brancaiee  of  tbe  Govemmmt, 
or  tbat  It  alone  can  save  tbem  from  destruction.  Is  far  more  Ulcdy, 
In  tbe  long  run.  to  oblltexmte  tbe  iiMiBtmieui  meuibeie'  of  an 
indeetmctlble  xmlon  of  tndeatmctlble  Statee  than  the  fiezdc 
reoognltian  tbeit  language  even  of  a  constitution  may  mean  wbat 
tt  says.'" 

Along  with  these  dasgee  by  members  of  the  Obnrt  tbat  tbe 
Court  is  usurping  power  tanat  never  rlgbtfuny  btfonged  to  tt, 
b^e  coeae  Uks  cbacgea  by  eminent  men. 

filnnnln.  In  bla  Inaugural  addrees  eald.  "Tbe  candid 


dtleen  mnet  eoaf  eaa  ttiat  If  tbe  pcdlcy  of  the  Government,  vcpoo. 
vital  qoestlona  afleettng  tbe  whole  people.  Is  to  be  Irrevocably 
fixed  by  dtclalnns  of  tbe  Supceme  Court  tbe  Inatant  tbey  are 
made,  tbe  peafH  wfll  have  oeaeed  to  be  their  own  rulers,  having 
to  that  extent  practlcany  veelgneil  their  Oovemment  Into  the 
banda  of  tbat  onlnent  tribunal." 

Tbeodote  Booaevelt  in  1919  dedazed:  "Tbe  Amoican  people, 
and  not  the  courts,  are  to  determine  their  own  fundamental  pcll- 
dea.  •  •  •  Our  prime  concern  Is  that  In  dealing  with  the 
fundamental  law  of  tbe  land.  In  aewnmlTig  finally  to  Interpret  It. 
and  therefore  ttnaUy  to  nuke  It.  the  acta  of  tbe  oeorts  should  be 
subject  to  and  not  above  the  final  control  of  the  people  am  a 
whole.  I  deny  tbat  tbe  American  people  have  suzrendexed  to 
any  set  of  asen,  no  matter  wbat  their  poeltlon  or  tbelr  character. 
tbe  final  rlgbt  to  determine  those  fundamental  questions  Mpaa 
which  free  self-government  ultimately  depends." 

Tbla  growli«  tendency  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  set  ttaelf  up 
as  a  superleglslature  has  readied  an  acute  stage  In  tbe  last  4 
years.  Tw  4  years  now.  tbe  President  and  Cangreas  have  worked 
In  doee  harmony  for  tbe  gradual  corieuUon  at-aat  preeent  social 
azKl  economic  maladjustments.  Dcorlng  that  same  4-year  pffrlT«d. 
however,  the  Supreme  Court  has  worked  overtime  rmitnfng  what 
the  other  two  branches  bad  done.  T^rti^h  it  was  no  new  or 
novel  declaration,  tt  was  this  continuous  irruioty^  by  the  Court 
tliat  led  Booeevelt  to  declare  reoently:  "Ibe  Judicial  branch  of  the 
Government  Is  also  asked  to  do  its  part  in  "'■v<»»g  democracy 
successful.  We  do. not  ask  tbe  courts  to  can  nonexistent  powers 
Into  being,  but  we  have  a  right  to  expect  tbat  conceded  powers 
or  those  legitimately  Implied  shall  "be  made  effective  Instruments 
for  t3ie  cfimnwin  good.  Tbe  prooeaaes  ct  our  democracy  must  not 
be  Imperiled  by  ttie  denial  of  fesentlaT  posrers  of  free  government.'' 

Whetlier  you  or  I  agree  with  everything  that  liae  been  done  In 
the  way  of  ao-called  New  Deal  legislation  Is  not  now  an  issus. 
If,  sfter  observing  the  disturbing  social  and  ecoiKmilc  conditions 
of  the  day.  you  agree  that  ""mjiihTi^  wbetber  tt  Iw  a  New  Deal 
something  or  not.  must  be  done,  you  sre  then  faced  wltb  tbe 
question  of  wbat  can  be  legally  done. 

Here  Is  wbat  Bosbr  M.  La  Fouxxtb,  flenstor  from  Wisconsin, 
says.  T  say.  as  one  wboee  bustneos  tt  is  to  find  ou*  wbat  can  bs 
done,  that  as  the  Supreme  Court  now  Interprets  the  Oonstttutlan. 
It  Is  utterly  Impossible  for  either  Oongrsss  or  tbe  States  to  take 
action  which  Is  anything  more  tlum  a  legal  gamble  on  minimum 
wages,  unfair  competition,  collective  bargaining,  eodsl  security, 
crop  insiuance.  soil  erosion,  unenmioyment  rdUtof,  bousing,  the 
protection  of  our  river  valleys  from  floods,  or  our  natund  reeowcee 
from  a  waste  that  wptila  ultimate  nstlonsl  dlmstsr.  Bven  the 
Supreme  Courts  itself,  as  tbe  divlston  among  tta  Jnattcee  abow% 
no  longer  knows  wbat  the  Oonstitutkm  means." 

If  you.  as  l^rmcn,  were  to  read  tbeae  reoent  oplalona  of  the 
Court.  I  am  confident  tbat  not  only  would  yon  admit  tbat  you  did 
not  know  wbat  could  be  done,  but  that  you  would  have  to  nnnffiee 
that  none  of  these  <qilnlons  sounded  anything  like  wbat  you 
Ibougbt  tbe  Constitution  said. 

Several  remedlea  for  tbe  condltian  of  our  Court  have  been  ad- 
vanced slnoe  Booeevelt  made  bis  prepossi.  AU  of 
except  fibai  of  ftealdent  Booeevet^  Involv*  a 
nkent.  And  tbere  are  almoet  ae  ntany  foxma  of 
there  are  indivlduala  wbo  oppoee  Preeldent  Booeevdrs  plan.  Be- 
cause tbey  do  require  constitutional  amendments  they  isprsssnt 
departures  ftam  tradition.  Some  of  thoee  amendments  call  for  a 
more  radical  departure  than  others. 

Out  of  aU  tbess  dosens  of  suggestions  for  dsslliw  with  the 
Bupifsim  Oourtrs  admitted  usurpation  of  leglelstlve  power.  I  be- 
Ueve President  Booeevelt  has  adapted  tbe  mnrtget  His  propoattlon 
dees  not  tinker  with  the  Constltutlan.  It  doee  not  curb  tbe 
Supreme  Courts  powers  In  any  reapect.  Tbere  la  no  suggeetlan  for 
requiring  unanlmaus  dedslcna  or  two-thirds  majorities  or  any- 
thing except  tbe  present  simple  majority.  He  rw***'  oo  reatrlc- 
tloD  upon  existing  appellate  power.  Tbe  Supreme  Court  can  eon- 
tbxue  to  dedde  wbat  constitutee  Interstate  oommerae  and  due 
procesa.  Its  Judicial  veto  of  deany  unconatltatlonal  legldatfton 
remains  xmlaqialxed.  In  other  words,  bis  is  tbe  «i»«p»— *^  moot 
oonservBtlve  means  of  saving  "tbe  Constttotlon  from  tbe  Court 
and  tbe  Court  from  itadf ." 

Bolted  down.  Preeldent  Booeevelt  propoeee  slm|dy  this:  "When- 
ever a  Judge  or  Justice  of  any  Federal  court  baa  readied  tbe  age  of 
70  and  does  not  avaU  blmeelf  of  the  opportunity  to  retire  on  a 
pcnekin.  of  990.000  per  year,  a  new  member  Shan  be  appointed  by 
Ibe  PtteldBnt  tiaen  m  oOoe.  wttb  tbe  ^iixoval.  aa  requ&ed  by  the 
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Oenstltutkm.  of  the  Senate  of  tbe  Obited 
Judses  to  be  appmntert  woirid  depend  wbdly  on  tbe 
present  Judges  now  over  70.  or  those  wbo  wouM  i 
reach  tbe  age  of  TO."    So  tf  thoee  Jndgee  on  the  Court 
ehooee  to  retire  under  tbe  plan,  no  new  planaa  woald 
Therefore,  "although  tbere  ean  never  be  more  than  19. 
bejmly  14  or  18  or  U.  and  there  may  be  only  9." 

Bvery  man  who  baa  tbe  abmty  to  eee  and  tbe  pewer  to  t>t>ii% 
wlU  ofpete  with  me  that,  as  a  g^cral  rule,  aeen  10  and  over  b««« 
lost  tbdr  physical  and  aaantal  vigor.  True,  tbere  are  wrwptyf^ 
But  ttkoee  exBHpttona  do  not  alter  the  n«e.  Bo  gmeraUy  Se  the 
rule  recognised  that  the  age  of  retirement  for  dvn  eervlee,  tbe 
^"gy*  the  Wary,  many  untveteitiea.  and  praetleally  en  Beat  prtvata 
ouslnesB  enaerprlBee  le  TO  jeeie. 

To  me  President  Booeeveltb  plen  offers  four  buieBto  over  md 
above  sU  other  pnTweale.  each  caie  of  which  nronaSIa  admlta 
there  le  need  for  eoneChmg  to  be  done.  T 

Fkst.  Bis  plan  la  ttie  mfldeet  and  eaoet  ftntmu  laUie  of  ail. 

Seeond.  His  plan  ean  be  put  feoto  operation  now  not  10  or  a 
years  from  now.  when  It  may  be  too  late. 

Third.  It  wfll  permit  tba  eonttnuous  ^^^»*M^i^^^  of  xiem  and 
younger  blood  In  the  Court.  Thoee  men  now  on  the  Oonrt  rentw* 
eent  a  past  generation.  Tbelr  di^  In  tbls  world  la  almost  gens. 
The  preeent  Justlcss  have  not.  are  not.  and  wlU  xnfe  be  confronted 
with  the  edutlon  of  our  probleou. 

^  Tbg»e_te  a  wise  and  ancient  legd  itff*rtnm  fjnt  expounded  bf 
JustSee  WtadilBgton.  that  no  law  will  be  '<o«'in*tii  unconstltutlanal 
BO  lf«g  ee  there  la  a  •^iiaaiiiaTiln  doubt"  as  to  Us  r«ii«titnn^w>^if«y 
In  our  criminal  law  tbere  la  *»wii^^«w  wlae  and  »w«»ivnt  i«g*i  dw- 
trlne  tbat  every  man  must  be  proved  guilty  beyond  a  '^eeaiiielila 
doubt"  before  be  can  be  convicted.  And  in  our  «'«^»»«*'*««  law  we 
bold  tbat  there  Is  a  "reaeonable  doubt"  eo  long  as  1  of  19  Jurors 
beMeves  tn  tbe  Innoeenoe  of  tbe  man  being  tried.  Certainly,  then, 
two,  tlnee,  and  fbor  Justlcee  on  tbe  Supreme  Court  being  of 
opinion  tbat  a  law  is  constttutlonal  ought  Iftewlae  to  ratee  a  rea- 
sonable doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  It  be  oonstttntlanaL  But  ta 
the  mad  acramble  of  some  of  tbe  members  of  tbe  ««n««-rr*  Court 
to  decide  wbat  Is  good  and  not  good  for  tsi,  ratbor  than  ediat  la  con- 
stitutional and  not  '•'^f*1tTTt*ffnal.  thla  rule  of  "reesrinehlii  doubT* 
bas  been  lost  aomewbere  ^»»«n"g  our  ancient  books  of  the  law. 
So  I  bet  ee  my  fourth  benefit  under  Boosevelfs  propoeal  over  and 
above  any  other  propoeal  that  It  will  permit  tbe  appointment  of 
men  who  believe  that  the  eoneem  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  tbe 
constitutionality  of  laws,  not  their  wisdom,  and  men  wbo  believe 
that  the  opinion  of  two.  thzfae.  or  four  out  of  thetr  nine  membcra 
raises  a  "reasonable  doubt"  wblcb  ought,  ss  In  criminal  law.  to  be 
resolved  in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  tbe  law  under  ctm- 
slderatlon. 

Here,  as  in  most  matters,  there  are  some  wbo,  for  personal  rea- 
sons, seek  to  doud  and  mlsrepreeent  the  issue  before  the  people. 
Then  these  are  thoae  who.  beeauae  they  ace  not  Informed,  take 
up  tbe  cry  of  thoee  who  malidousty  nHsrepreeent. 

Wbat  about  thla  argument  of  the  calamity  bowlers  that  tM# 
propoeal  makes  a  dictator  of  BoeeevettT  The  procedure  of  ap- 
pointment of  Judgea  Is  provided  In  the  Oonstlttitton.  and  such 
procediue  la  not  altered  under  Booaevidrs  plan.  So.  suppoae  to- 
morrow morning  six  Justlcee  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  to  die, 
which  Is  as  large  a  niunber  of  men  as  Boosevelt  could  axqjwint 
under  bis  plan.  Boosevdt  woidd  then  Intas  the  ngbt  and  doty 
tmder  the  Coiastttatlan  to  appoint  nMn  to  fill  the  vacanctee. 
Would  he  then  be  a  dlctatw.  assuming  dictatorial  poweref  Cer- 
tainly not.  Up  until  Booaevdt  awnnned  office  every  Preeldent 
nomudly  appohited  aeveral  members  of  the  8upr«ns  Court. 
Preeldent  Tbft  eppdnted  five  membees  saad  nsmsd  a  Chief  Ma- 
tlce.  Wee  Teft  ttten  a  dictator?  Preeldent  WUsen  j^pelnted 
three  niemheis.  Wss  wnson  then  a  dlctatm^  President  w#»**t«f 
named  taax  metnbeiu.  Waa  Wanling  then  a  dktaterr  Pieeldeui 
Hoover  appointed  three,  tnrlodtng  a  Chief  Josttes.  Wm  ■oovsr 
then  a  dictator? 

Bven  If  a  Preeldnit  ebould  b^tpen  to  ^ak  to  ^qjMlnt  all  nhM 
members  of  tbe  Court,  or  any  number,  for  that  aaatter.  woald 
he  then  be  a  rtkitatort  Oertalnly  not.  The  Senate  most  eonilrui 
tbe  iqqiKJlntment.  That  Is  cheek  no.  1.  The  Fi's^diiJH  Is  elected 
by  the  people.  Tbat  is  check  no.  9.  Tbe  Senate  Is  dected  by 
the  people.  Tbat  is  dwdc  no.  9.  After  a  Jodge  Is  appointed  he 
holds  oflloe  for  life  cv  dnrlng  ffsod  behavlnr.  That  is  check  no.  4. 
Flxudly,  unlaw  you  and  I  have  faith  in  the  honor  and  Lnt^^ty 
of  our  fteeldent  and  duly  elected  Senators,  democracy  Is  doomed 
to  faanre,  anyway,  and  diotatatatalp  «f  the  Supreme  Oevt  wholly 
untmportant. 

What.  then,  sbont  theory  tbat  euch  a  pmpcissi  sets  a  dsvgarans 
preosdent?  If  this  be  a  rtsngwroni  precedent,  now  Is  no  tlflM  to 
urge  the  argument.  Thoee  wbo  now  eay  It  le  a 
(lff(\^  ougbt  to  have  KMfeen  tbelr  pleoe  ed 
eentlon  at  Philadelphia,  for  It  was  there  that  the  |'  «  i  wm 
set.  Tbe  Gonetttotlon  dearly  gives  to  rnngiese  tbe  power  sad 
duty  of  ssttliv  vp  tbe  SivresM  Court  and  flUng  tbe  nmiAer  of 

precedent,  tbere  h  plenty  already  nvallBMe  wtthoot  wsliig  this 
iBstanor  The  nmnber  of  Jwsrtoas  bas  bs«i  ehangsd  Bee  ttmes 
befOce— In  the  edmlnlstratloiw  of  JMa  Adama,  ThosMS  JrfLisuii, 
Andrew  Jadcson.  ttirsbam  IJnenln.  snd  IRyaeas  &  Oraat.  "Ftm* 
damentaDy.  If  tbe  future  America  rannttt  trust  tlst  Csawress  (and 
President)  tt  deeta  team  abuse  of  our  nrmstmithmal  xm^m  daawe- 
racy  will  have  failed  far  beyond  the  Importanee  to  It  tf~iny  khi^ 
of  preoedmt  feewerntf  the  Judiciary."  "AU  the  laws  and  aU  the 
preoedenta  wUl  not  iirevent  tbe  rtalng  of  a  iUfftfittwr  in  a  oountix 
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whkk  CBonol  imka  tta  ecanomic  tyattm  irark  In 

«lkld&  hm  •  fovcnuBent  imwlllliig  or  unald*  to  enact  mnd  enxorw 

Iswa  for  ttM  nUBt  of  nich  oondltioni."  .  *^  * 

t^w  iM  oooM  to  this  tetfrt^Md  and  qwdoaa  arBument  that 
tha  KDMaal  amoonta  to  "packing"  tba  Court.  If  the  appointment 
o?BMa2Mn  oC  the  SoprenM  OOortanwantato'liMC^ 
^Omi  efery  Preetdent  and  Senate  we  have  ever  had  haa  packed  the 
Mrt.  nft.  when  he  appointed  five  mamheiB,  pM^ked  the  Court. 
■oofw.  vM  he  named  threeTpacked  the  Court.  IZ  thoee  who 
nme  t»»t«  anrnment  mean  that  "ipinrtwi  puppete"  would  be  ap- 
wSnted.  then  I  aay  that  thoae  tndindnala  have  already  loat  faith 

That  k*»wi  'of  Jnrttee  can  only  ha  appolnteil  when  the  people. 
hv  tM*T  halloti,  have  aieeted  eorrupk  men  to  the  Senate  and  a 
oarroDt  t— "  to  the  Preaidmny  and  thoae  two  are  aide  to  find  a 
eorr^  ^pointee.  Thiin  I  thbdc  you  will  agree,  la  an  impoa- 
■Mitiiittw  to  lone  aa  demooraey  la  aaeoeatfnl.  Furthermoee,  if 
Booeevetfa  ptopoaal  amoonto  to  paefcli«  the  Court  in  the  aenae 
of  Dutttnc  men  on  the  Court  who  would  not  oonoem  themaelTes 
wtnTSewledom  of  our  lawa  but  with  the  oonatttutlonaUty  only. 
and  men  who  have  had  aoma  eipertimce  with  the  problems  of  a 
nmden  etvfUaatkm.  then  I  my  that  the  truth  of  the  matter  ia  that 
iM  k  n**f*'*'^**g  tp^-tiiart  of  p^^)T<**g  It. 

ThounyvNOi  and  I  often' try.  like  the  ostrich,  to  hide  from 
the  v^eaaant  tnevttable.  we  are  never  suooeasful.  The  seed  of 
revolutian  la  sowed  when  we  permit  our  scetal  and  econcoolc  con- 
dttloBa  to  get  too  far  out  of  adjustment.  A  free  people  wlU  not 
long  codnre  a  government  that  doea  not  provide  an  opportunity 
for  them  to  live  on  a  decently  high  standard.  So  loii«  •>  our 
Bupreme  Court  conttnuea  Ita  present  unwarranted  course,  ws  as  a 
people  cannot  do  those  things  neoeeeary  to  bring  about  a  better 
adloBtBMSit  of  our  social  and  economic  conditions,  thereby  pre- 
venting any  unnatural  and  radical  change  in  our  institutiona. 

I  can  do  no  better  than  to  take  my  leave  with  a  quotation  from 
•  flcat  and  earty  Democrat:  "These  are  the  timec  that  try  men's 
sovde.  The  summer  soldier  and  sunshine  patriot  wni.  in  this 
eristo,  ahrtDk  from  the  service  of  their  country,  but  he  that  stands 
It  now  gseuiiiis  the  love  and  thanks  of  men  and  women.  •  •  • 
Tei  we  have  thla  oonaolatian  with  us.  that  the  harder  toe  con- 
fllet.  the  more  glortoua  the  triumph.  What  we  obtain  too  cheap 
too  Ui^tly:  it  la  deamess  only  that  glvea  everything  Its 
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ADDBBB8  BY  SBCBB- 


Mr.GBSORaB.  Ifr.  President,  on  befaatt  of  the  aeoior  Sen- 
ator fltm  TTtah  IMr.  K&ro],  I  ask  tmanimoos  consent  to  have 
Inserted  In  the  Appendix  of  tlie  Rxcoas  the  message  of  the 
President  on  Maritime  Day  and  Foreign  Trade  Week  and 
also  a  radio  address  on  the  subject  "Tlie  Next  Step  for  Ttade 
and  Peace",  delivered  by  Hon.  Cordell  Hull.  Secretary  of  State, 
from  Wadiington.  D.  C  on  ICay  22, 1937. 

Tliere  being  no  objectian,  the  message  and  address  were 
cedered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raooas,  as  follows: 


DAT 

Tbm  Whxtx  Hottsb. 

s  WaAinffton, 
years  hfti«  noiw  elapsed  sinee  I  hsd  the  pleasure  of  pro- 
yiTit^T"«"g  the  first  National  Maritime  Day,  created  by  act  of  Con- 
gress to  honor  the  Smvantmh,  pioneer  transooeanle  steamship.  I 
am  0aA  to  send  oooe  more  my  hearty  felldtatknui  to  all  who  are 
partlctpattng  In  its  otioenranoe. 

Manthne  Day  has  now  been  combined  with  another  obaerranoe — 
Poreign  Trade  Week.  Ihls  Is  a  logical  development,  for  without 
tha  eatfiango  of  goods  among  nattona  there  would  be  no  eeomHnle 
reason  for  the  malntenanea  of  an  adequate  merchane  marine. 
Mnrign  trade  Is  the  Ufeblood  d  tfhlpplng.  It  Is  an  tndii9)ensable 
part  of  prosperous  eronnmtn  aettvtty  throughout  the  land. 

MurltlnB  Say  and  Vorelgn  Ttade  Week,  dedicated  to  the  single 
objeetlva  of  a  pv'^ter  «aehange  of  goods,  dononstrate  the  acttve 
Uitawat  of  tha  thilted  States  In  ^orrtgn  trade  and  the  determlna- 
of  thds  eooatry  to  do  Ms  part  In  restoring  and  expanding 
and  thoa  la  bonding  ths  foundations  o3 

D.  BooasTBS. 
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n  I  wer»  to  walk  tonight  Into  a  typical  Amrrlcan  ham»— any 
home  to  which  at  this  moment  the  soxmd  of  my  vo4ce  Is  carried  by 
the  miracle  of  the  radio— I  should  be  disappointed  and  distreeeed 
It  I  were  to  flnrf  the  family  living  in  that  home  at  odds  within 
Itself,  with  its  members  la^fcing  in  mutual  affection,  imderstand- 
Ing.  helpfulneae — ^in  all  those  thingB  which  make  for  genuine 
fimily  patriotism.  But  I  should  be  even  more  disappointed  and 
«t««t-cnnfif1  if  I  were  to  find  that  family  without  a  friend  In  the 
community,  attempting  to  live  a  hermit  ezlstenoe.  sdf -contained, 
hostile  toward  its  neighbors,  withdrawing  itself  from  the  affairs 
of  church  and  school  and  economic  betterment,  and  all  the  other 
commuwui  Interests  that  make  the  lives  of  Individtuls  fullv  and 
rlcher-^n  short,  devoid  of  broader  patrlotiam.  viskm.  and  coopera- 
tion, which  are  the  bases  of  organiaed  society. 

I  say  I  should  be  even  more  disappointed  and  distressed  to  find 
tha  family  leading  such  an  existence  as  I  hava  Just  described, 
because  I  know  that,  thrown  solely  upon  tiielr  own  msterlal  and 
^rtrltual  resources,  its  members  will  inevitably  drift  Into  dis- 
sension and  discord,  become  generaUy  decadent,  and  make  life  a 
burden  to  themselves  and  their  actions  a  menace  to  others. 

So  It  Is  with  nations.  International  relations  rest  fundamentally 
upon  simple  and  tmlversal  principles.  In  their  essenoettiey  are 
no  different  from  the  basic  relatlonshlpe  whlOh  exist  within  and 
among  families  in  any  community. 

Domestic  strife,  clash  among  factions  and  groups,  lack  among 
the  dtlsens  of  mutual  respect  and  regard,  and  of  a  spirit  of  coop- 
eration, all  these  are  terrible  things  which  in  the  end  destroy 
xuttlons.  And  the  danger  that  these  conditions  may  spring  Into 
existence  and  spread  Is  far  greater  in  a  nation  which  attempta  to 
Isolate  itself  from  the  rest  of  the  world  than  in  a  nation  which, 
on  the  contrary,  seeks  to  live  on  friendly  terms  with  the  other 
nations. 

No  country  today  possesses  within  its  own  frontiers  sufficient 
resources,  in  terms  of  either  natxiral  endowment  of  human  wisdom 
and  skill,  for  its  population  to  be  prosperous  and  contented  with- 
out a  large  measure  of  economic  and  cultural  intercourse  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Countries  may  attempt  to  make  themselves  self- 
snfflclent.  either  singly  or  In  groups,  by  shutting  themselves  up 
within  their  borders;  by  foregoing  mutually  beneficial  exchange  of 
goods  and  services  with  other  countries:  by  refusing  to  learn  from 
the  experience  of  others  and  to  contribute  their  own  experience  to 
the  treasure  house  of  ctilture  and  progress  common  to  all  mankind. 
But  even  the  largest  of  nations,  embarking  upon  such  a  course, 
cannot  escape  pa^ng  a  heavy  penalty  in  the  form  of  lowered  living 
standards  and  lowered  levels  of  cultural  existence  for  its  dtlsens. 
Unless  a  nation  is  content  to  sink  into  abject  degradation,  the 
economic  and  q)irltual  impoverishment,  which  is  the  Inevitable 
acc(»t4>animent  of  national  self -containment  and  isolatlcm.  sooner 
or  later  leads  to  growli^  dissatisfaction  among  its  pe<^le,  to  do- 
mestic strife  and  frequently  to  a  break-down  of  orderly  democratic 
government.  A  nation  suffering  from  widespread  unemployment, 
plunged  into  deepening  economic  distress,  cannot  be  organized 
behind  a  stable  structiire  of  business,  government,  and  peace. 

A  nation,  falling  into  this  unhappy  state,  can  easily  be  mUled 
Into  threatening  to  wrest  from  others  by  force  of  arms  what  It 
could  have  obtained  much  more  satisfactorily  by  peaceful  mieans, 
were  it  to  follow  a  policy  of  cooperation  rather  than  one  of  hostile 
IwMatlon.  A  nation,  thrown  into  a  state  of  desperation,  may  even 
embark  upon  the  supreme  folly  of  actually  attempting  to  attain 
these  ends  by  means  of  military  adventure. 

Such  a  nation  has  no  friends  in  the  great  community  of 
nations  which  comprises  the  human  race.  By  its  misguided  at- 
tempts to  thwart  the  forces  of  reasonable  action  and  thus  to  tium 
back  the  dock  of  progress.  It  can  only  bring  injury  upon  itself,  as 
well  as  upon  others. 

There  is  another  way — and  a  far  better  way — of  national  and 
International  life.  It  is  the  way  of  friendly  attitude,  of  coopera- 
tive effort,  of  fair-dealing. 

The  world  is  abundantly  rich  in  natural  resources.  The  human 
race,  in  its  ages  of  civilized  existence,  has  accumulated  a  vast 
store  at  wisdom  and  knowledge.  All  these,  humanity  posgesses  in 
adequate  measure  to  enable  all  nations  to  advance  toward  higher 
and  higher  levels  of  satisfying  men's  needs  tmd  aqiiratlons  throu^ 
processes  of  peaceful  and  constructive  effort. 

The  grim  panoply  of  strife  and  war  may  bring  a  semWanee  of 
momentary  glory.  But  that  doubtfiil  glory  is  all  too  soon  swept 
into  oblivion  by  the  material  and  moral  destruction  which  Inex- 
orably follow  in  the  wake  of  an  armed  conflict. 

It  Is  not  through  gradually  impoverishing  isolation  nor  through 
the  sudden  catastrophe  of  civil  strife  or  intematicmal  war  'Uutt  the 
nations  can  secure  for  their  dtizens  the  Messlngs  of  freedom, 
of  orderly  government,  of  advancing  ciiltural  devdopment,  of  con- 
tinuing employment,  and  of  rising  standards  of  living.  Only  by  a 
determination  to  live  at  peace,  within  and  without,  only  by  dall- 
Ing  with  each  other  fairly  and  reasonably  In  all  of  the  numerous 
worth-vrtiile  international  rdationshlps,  can  the  nations  of  the 
world  enrich  and  ennoble  the  lives  of  their  dtizens. 

The  most  bade  among  these  rdationshlps  are  thoae  which  oom- 
prlse  the  exchange  of  goods  among  nations.  Today  thla  process  of 
mutually  beneficial  trade  Is  obstructed  by  a  mtiltltude  of  barrlera 
expresdve  of  the  search  by  individual  nations  or  groiq;>B  of  nations 
for  means  to  ensure  varying  degrees  of  national  laOlAtkm  and  aalf- 
ctmtalnment. 

Tb  be  sure.  In  recent  years  much  has  been  done  to  bring  down 
tbaee  excessive  barriers  and  to  place  economki  rriattana  amoofl 
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lyoi  1^  basis  of  fair  rtoaTing  mkI  of  equality  of 
We  hi  the  United  States  have  worked  wMi  vigor  and  determination, 
through  our  trade-agicema&ta  program,  to  attain  thees  vital  objee- 
tttea.  M«cny  other  nattODS  have  Ukewlea  made  s  oontHhaUon  to  a 
reversal  of  daatnietlve  and  dl«tq>tlve  trenda  In  Intamatlonal  eoo- 
ncmlc  relations.  A  redoublirg  of  effort  In  this  direction  Is  the  next 
Indtapensable  step  In  the  reBtoration  and  expension  of  world  trade. 

It  Is  also  the  next  step  for  world  peace.  Many  nations  are  caught 
todiqr  in  a  stifling  net  of  mutual  mistrust,  of  poUtieal  hoetlU^.  of 
exhausting  and  eulddal  race  for  mlUtary  power,  of  continuing  eco- 
nomic warfare.  A  demobilization  of  all  theae  armaments — moral. 
polltl<a>l>  mflltary.  and  econouile — ^Is  necessary  for  durable  peace. 

In  this  vast  and  dlfltenlt  proeess  of  rebulMlng  a  peaceful  world 
out  of  the  animosities,  tensions,  and  f  eara  that  hold  sway  ai  the 
preeent  time,  r^^""?*^  rehabilitation,  conodved  In  terms  of  re- 
newed fan  empkqrment  and  rising  standarda  of  living,  la  a  taak  of 
the  utmost  urgency.  It  repraeente  the  most  tangible  and  oonvtae- 
Ing  f«r»<MMini  at  hope  whldii  must  replace  cuueut  and  wldeainaad 
deqiair  If  the  world  Is  to  be  spared  from  catastrophe.  And  no  phase 
of  economic  rdiablUtatlon  Is  more  vital  than  a  restoratkm  and 
Tixpatidom  of  Horsign  trade  through  a  rcestabllahment  of  fair  and 
friendly  and  ooopeBattve  tntde  reliitlnns  among  the 


A  Sensible  Hensuifi:  Pntgnm  With  Proper  Em- 
phasis Upon  Residential  Construction  Would  Not 
Only  Pnt  Us  Deiniteljr  on  the  Raad  to  Elimina- 
tion of  the  Slams  and  Slatterns  That  Bfark  Our 
Shame  bnt  Would  Go  Far  Toward  Picking  Up  the 
Unemplosment  Slack  and  Providing:  the  Assur- 
ance That  Relief  Will  Not  Be  a  Permanent  Insti- 
tutioB  in  This  Conntrj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVES 
Fridav,  Meet  28, 1937  '     . 

Mr.  DIRKBEN.  Iffr.  Speaker,  as  one  reviews  the  ddiate 
wUch  occurred  on  tbe  TeUef  blU  last  week,  its  teatpa:  and 
quality  Inspire  no  especial  pride.  So  much  of  it  was  in  gen* 
eralities.  Some  of  it  was  mere  harangue.  Some  of  it  was  a 
bit  ludicrous.    And  some  <rf  tt  was  a  bit  pathetic. 

It  is  a  bit  pathetic  tliat  Impassioned  and  emotional  utter- 
ances scarcely  founded  in  or  related  to  tbe  facts  should  be 
so  freely  uttered  and  permitted  to  go  to  the  country.  Hie 
statement  that  Mr,  Hoover  used  polaon  gas  on  the  bonus 
marchers  does  not  SQuare  with  tbe  facts.  Tear  pui  may 
have  been  used  but  certainly  nothing  so  Inhumane  as  palson 
gas.  The  allegation  that  tbe  economy  sealots  on  the  ma- 
jority side  were  Jolniiv  with  ttie  BepobUcans  to  make  rdief 
and  the  amount  appn^in-iated  for  relief  a  partisan  issue  was 
scarcely  warranted.  The  intimatkm  that  those  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  believe  that  a  biihoa  dollars,  weU  ad- 
ministered, is  sufficient  ior  tbe  next  fiscal  year  are  caDous 
to  suffering  and  Insensible  to  distress  is  hardly  a  fair  state- 
ment, evmi  when  made  in  tbe  heat  of  the  moment.  Tbe 
customary  shafts  leveled  at  tbe  IBnoitomy  League,  the  Uberty 
League,  and  the  National  Manufacturers  Association  would 
hardly  be  deemed  a  constructive  oontnbotlon  to  file  leOet  de- 
bate. The  emotional  appeal  to  the  sense  at  loyalty  of  the 
Ifonbers  on  the  majort^  side  to  stand  by  the  President  was 
Indeed  a  bit  thin.  Were  I  a  member  of  fiie  majority.  I  be- 
lieve I  should  feel  a  hit  resentful  about  such  an  u'gument 
because  of  a  reflection  thai  it  carries  upon  ^ny  capacity  for 
independent  Judgment  while,  at  the  same  time,  keeplag  my 
party  loyalty  intact.  AH  In  an.  It  must  be  said  that  much 
of  the  argument  was  not  very  impressive. 

Since  the  amount  to  be  appropriated  for  rdief  dioald  be 
directly  contingent  upon  the  state  of  lectfveiy  of  the  Natton, 
and  since  so  many  claims  have  been  made  as  to  fiie  extent 
oi  recovery,  it  would  have  been  far  more  interestinc  to  have 
heard  lecoveiy  discwed  and  that  dism—lon  hnpkmented 
with  facts  and  figures  rather  than  with  leneraltatians. 
Such  a  discussion  would  have  dtsctescd  flie  weak  spots,  tf 
any,  la  the  ma/A  of  ieeovei7  and  Indtoafert  tha  flald  M 


which  Ooosness  ndght  dliwct  its  eflotia  to  tdtvt  ttis  prottem 
of  relief  rather  than  artwtnlster  K's  aooual  econoosio 
mustard  plaster.  It  will  never  be  solved  if  we  continue 
content  to  •/<mhi««tor  a  palUiUive  poultice  instead  of  using 
tbe  legid^ttlve  scalpeL 

I  direct  your  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  figures  carried 
in  the  March  issue  of  the  Federal  Reserve  BuIleUn  relative 
to  recovery.  Using  tbe  years  1923  to  1925  as  an  index  of 
100,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  finds  that  the  raamtfacturlng 
index  for  UOO  was  119  and  for  March  of  1987  It  was  117. 
Apparently  factory  iKtKluctlan  is  neax  the  all-time  peak  of 
1929.  In  saining,  the  productkm  Index  for  1029  was  115  and 
for  Mandi  of  1937  it  stood  at  127.  Mineral  production  is 
therefore  weU  over  the  Index  of  our  peak  year.  Factory 
pay  rolls  acoordhig  to  tbe  flndtngs  stood  at  UW  in  1929  and 
at  101  in  Mar^  of  1927.  Here  Is  some  dispartty  as  com- 
pared with  the  peak  year  and  yet  it  indicates  a  healthy  ap- 
proximation toward  our  all-time  higji.  Factory  emplo^nent 
in  1929  Is  set  at  105  and  for  Mardi  of  this  year  at  101. 
These  figures  would  indicate  a  high  degree  of  reoovny  and 
would  Indicate  further  that  In  dealing  with  this  combined 
problem  of  rdief  and  unemployment,  Uttle  hope  could  be 
held  for  great  acpanskm  in  mining  and  ftMJtory  empbiy- 
meat  unless  consuming  power  Is  greatly  ezdarged  and  plant 
capadty  which  was  unused  In  1929  is  now  put  to  use.  If,  aa 
Is  alleged,  we  do  have  nearly  8.000.000  persons  still  unem- 
ployed, what  hope  is  apparent  for  creation  of  Jobs  In  Indua- 
try  imder  such  drcumstuices  and  If  12iat  be  true,  is  It  not 
ttane  that  we  were  explorh«  the  field  In  which  Jobs  might 
be  created.   How  etoe  shall  we  ever  get  away  from  rdlef  7 

Here  also  the  Federal  Reserve  findings  died  some  light. 
Tbe  oonstniction  tndex  for  1929  stood  at  117  for  all  fonns  of 
construction.  Today  it  stands  at  55,  or  substantially  lesa 
than  one-half  of  what  it  was  9  years  ago,  when  both  residen- 
tial and  heavy  ccmstructlon  was  at  the  peak.  Here,  then, 
is  a  field  In  whidi  we  might  do  some  work.  It  Is  scarcely 
necessary  to  argue  that  there  is  today  a  pressing  need 
tor  homes.  The  lag  in  home  oonstiuctiCMi  during  the  de- 
presskm.  the  growth  In  populati<m.  the  Increase  In  mar- 
riages, and  file  presoit  demand  for  hranes  are  all  too  dbvlous 
to  require  discussion.  But  desi^te  tbe  need  and  the  demand 
for  homes,  the  findings  ci  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Indl- 
eate  too  w^  that  the  construction  index  Is  far  below  normaL 
Here,  then,  is  a  field  in  which  we  ayght  very  weU  expiore. 
Manifestly  a  rdiabiUtatlan  of  the  constructian  Industry  would 
go  far  toward  a  solution  of  unemploymci^  and  tbnef ore  tbe 
relief  problem.  It  requires  both  skilled  and  naskfflrid  help. 
8ach  a  revival  would  set  tn  motion  the  production  of  all  fonns 
of  building  supplies,  in  which  a  large  percentage  of  un- 
skilled help  is  emptoyed.  It  would  create  a  greater  dwnaml 
f<»-  steel  and  stone,  for  lumber  and  cement,  for  wallps^Mr 
and  plaster,  for  flooring  and  nails,  for  brick  and  lime,  for 
mUlwork  and  Shingles,  for  pihmihing  and  hmttng  suptilSB. 
It  woidd  provide  an  incidmtal  rtwnanri  for  fumllure  and 
furnishings.  It  will  ithnulate  cadoadlngs  and  aid  tha 
partatkm  Industry.  Here  again  tbe  Beaerve  Board 
are  doquent.  Carloadlngs  tar  1989  wtn  stt  MO  as 
with  88  for  Mtareh  of  1987. 
as  an  Indication  of  the  lag  to  duraMe  goods  and  partjpmstftr 
construction. 

Revival  of  construction  would  go  mnch  farther  flian  all 
fiiat  in  Its  salntaiy  effects.  Bank  deposits  for  aB  banks  an 
mora  than  $70,000j900,000.  Here  is  idle  money  that  wooid 
UkB  to  go  to  work.  Here  Is  kDe  money  thstt  weald  Wk»  to 
Join  with  Idle  hands  to  aaefU  and  nsossson'  iiilimllun. 
What  a  boon  to  aU  people  If  this  money  eoald  be  set  to  woBk 
to  the  oonstraelftan  field.  Bat  there  Is  a  serloas  lag.  Bis 
the  dlsoonlBaft  note  to  the 
tlon  Is  the  horlaan  to  wtalefa  we 
nUef  k»d  aad  fha  oncBBVtaoneat  prnWkw.  Tei  bom  Uttto 
has  been  done  about  it. 

As  early  as  1938  tbe  nnwaikii  Flirty,  to 
Iflg^^p^yi  aiioi^iiBii  In  fhiragn.  ttatfil 
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fti  IMS  the  Demoentle  pl^tfonn  adopted  In  PhfbidelphUi 

itetad.  unonff  other  thlmcs,  ttaat^ 

^  SvwT  enoourmgement  ihould  be  gtnn  to  tlw  bonding  of  new 
henm  Xxf  prlT»te  enterprlac,  and  tluit  the  Government  ebould 
etewUlT  esEtend  Ite  housing  program  toward  the  goal  of  adequate 
hMMlng  for  thoae  farced  through  economic  neoeaidty  to  Uve  In 
UBliMlthy  and  Avm  oondltlona. 

After  these  professioos  of  interest  in  bousing,  what  have 
m  to  show  in  the  field  of  houslngf  To  be  sure,  the  Federal 
ytnnring  Administration  did  good  worlc  vnder  the  modem- 
Isation  program  proi^ded  by  title  I  of  the  PMerai  Housing 
Aet.  and  the  insurance  of  mortgage  loans  under  title  n  of 
the  same  act.  but  these  actlvltifii  cannot  be  construed  as  a 
hooitfnf  program  in  the  accepted  sense.  The  Resettlement 
Administration  and  the  Sutasisteoce  Bomesteads  Divisicm  un- 
dwtook  sons  ao-calM  low-cost  houring  enterprlBes.  but  the 
only  ttainf  w«  have  to  show  are  such  projects  as  ReedsviUe, 
W.  Va^  where  the  Federal  Ooyemment  will  lose  more  than 
IS.000  on  each  home  that  was  built,  and  such  projects  as 
Qreenbelt.  Md^  where  it  Is  expected  that  home  units,  costing 
as  much  as  $12,000  each,  are  to  be  leased  to  peoide  in  tb^ 
low«r  income  brackets  ranging  from  $1,200  to  $2,000. 
Xverything  thus  far  undertaken  in  the  field  of  home  building 
has  upon  it  the  stamp  of  rare  failure  and  inspired  ineffi- 
ciency. The  P.  W.  A.  Housing  Divlaion  has  undertaken  a 
few  large  units  in  various  sections  of  the  country  and  ac- 
i|uir«d  a  considerable  backlog  of  procedure  and  methods,  but 
at  that  point  our  housing  efforts  have  stoiqwd. 

Tear  after  year  we  have  been  content  to  apply  a  poultice 
to  the  canker  of  unonplosrment  and  relief,  instead  of  cour- 
ageously plunging  the  scalpel  into  it.  And  the  longer  we 
tcmporte.  the  more  difficult  it  win  become  to  secure  na> 
tional  rdief  from  relief.  Had  we  come  to  grips  with  this 
:^^  whole  problem  of  housing,  instead  of  blithely  contending 
\  iMiw  many  dollars  would  be  necessary  for  relief  in  each  of 
the  last  3  years,  we  might  have  been  able  to  boast  of  ^ome 
definite  progieas  in  stdvirig  unemployment  and  its  twin 
atstor.  relief.  Great  Brita'ji  has  built  more  than  one  and 
one-Quarter  million  housing  units  since  1919.  I  understand 
that  another  quarter  of  a  miUitm  slatterns  are  marked  for 
donoUUcm  and  more  than  a  Quarta*  of  a  million  home  units 
scheduled  for  construction.  Here,  then,  is  w<»-k.  And  we 
have  been  shmards  in  our  aivroach  to  this  possible  solu- 
tion of  our  own  jnroblcni. 

If .  as  the  President  has  said  over  and  over.  one>third  of 
cur  peacHe  are  ill-housed,  is  it  not  high  time  that  we  do 
■nww>»hi¥*y  About  it  bcsides  confcss  this  national  shame. 
Yet  no  aggressive  effort  has  beoi  made  to  produce  housing 
]tgiTf«H^i»i  A  hoixring  bill  goes  Just  so  far  and  then  dies 
anlgnomtnouB  and  untimely  death.  If  the  Wagner  housing 
bOirpassed  by  the  Senate,  is  faulty,  and  if  the  Wagner- 
SteagaU  WD.  now  pending.  Is  faulty,  surely  by  devotion  and 
diUgent  effort  this  OongresB  could  easQy  develop  a  residential 
housing  and  shnn-dearance  program,  providing  for  a  fair 
dlstrflBvtlon  of  avaflabis  funds  among  aU  the  States  and 
•mog  aU  cftiss,  large  and  snan,  that  would  give  impetus 
to  eonslraetlon  and  take  up  this  serioui  lag  in  construction, 
n  lag  wMeh.  In  consMerabls  degree,  at  least,  bears  upon  the 
•Boont  which  we  must  annoaBy  appropriate  for  relief. 

Bam  It  ever  oeeuiied  to  tbs  Ifembers  of  the  House  that 
tks  $IO,OtO.«0  proposed  to  bs  SKpsnded  en  a  second  memo- 
stel  to  Ibonas  JsOsKaen  In  St  Laols  would  build  10.000 
costing  $1,000  oachf  Btm  It  occurred  to  the 
llMt  tho  $ltt4M0.M0  ptopossd  to  be  expended  upon 
n  Vtalte  coua  ttet  Is  osrtatnly  not  necessary  at  this 
tiBW.  tf  at  aB.  would  boUd  at,000  nodest  homes  for  American 
ctttans.  Tet  bow  Imlshiy  the  OongresB  has  autboilaed  the 
of  monsy  for  stanllar  enterprlsss  iriMn  the  same 
of  money  devoted  to  hmuilng  would  do  wonders  In 
our  people  and  tfevaUng  the  home  Ufe  of  the 
Nation. 

The  shadow  of  adjournment  ii  abreody  upon  us.  and  day 

by  day  it  beccimee  apparent  that  onee  more  we  tSaaJl  go  home 

without  ii*****g  eoaseOiing  definite  and  eonstmettve  about  the 

Ntact  winter  we  shall  return  to  leeume  our 


labors  and  doubtless  ai^opriate  more  funds  for  relief  with- 
out having  gotten  at  the  cause  of  relief. 

It  is  scarcely  disputable  that  so  long  as  there  is  enforced 
unemployment  because  of  Job  scarcity  there  wiU  be  a  need 
for  relief.  It  may  be  local  relief,  State  relief,  or  Federal 
relief,  but  it  will  be  reUef  by  whatever  name.  There  will  be 
abuses  in  the  future  as  there  have  been  in  the  past,  as  has 
been  so  freely  admitted  by  both  parties.  But  there  will  be 
no  eacatte  from  the  abuses  ncH:  f ran  the  drain  upon  the 
Treasury  until  some  forthright  attack  is  made  upon  the 
unemidoyment  proUem. 

A  sensible  housing  program,  with  proper  emphasis  upon 
residential  construction,  would  not  only  put  us  definitely 
on  the  road  to  elimination  of  the  slums  and  slatterns  that 
mark  our  shame  but  would  go  far  toward  picking  up  the 
unemployment  slack  and  providing  assurance  that  relief  will 
not  be  a  permanent  in^tution  in  this  country. 


Drought  Conditions  in  Montana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS     . 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  May  28,  1937 


ABTICLS  BY  GALE  ANDERSON 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  very  graphic  description  of 
conditions  in  one  of  the  drought-stricken  communities  of 
Montana.^  being  an  article  by  Rev.  Gale  Anderson,  published 
in  the  Missionary  Herald,  a  national  missionary  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

[From  the  liOssionary  Herald] 
Wht  Montana  Nkbds  Aid 


By  Gale  Andenon 

In  tlie  BprtDg  of  1936  we  had  the  greatest  hopes  for  a  good 
crop  that  we  have  experienced  for  a  long  time.  The  spring  rains 
were  perfect.  But  we  had  only  a  short  time  to  rejoice,  for  the 
sun  bepm  beating  down  upon  us  In  a  terrific  fashion.  And  the 
sun  beat  down  day  after  day  with  no  rain  and  no  let  up  untU  w* 
beipan  to  think  we  could  not  stand  it  any  longer. 

Crops  dried  up.  grass  stopped  growing,  and  the  bumper  cn^ 
we  had  expected  was  destroyed  completely.  But  we  conacded  our> 
selves  by  saying,  "WeU.  well  have  some  feed  for  the  stock,  anyway, 
and  well  make  out  some  way." 

llien  the  grasshoppers  started  coming.  Axul  it  seemed  that  Um 
harder  the  sun  beat  down  the  faster  the  grasshoppers  multiplied, 
and.  of  course,  the  faster  the  grasshoppers  multiplied  the  laatar 
the  grass  and  feed  crop  disappeared. 

Then  we  all  became  panicky.  What  could  we  do?  There  are 
no  factories  or  other  means  of  employment  to  absorb  the  men 
who  wanted  work.  To  mortgage  the  livestock  to  buy  hay  and 
grain  was  out  at  the  question,  since  hay  and  grain  oast  so  much 
delivered  In  Carter  County^ 

Ttiere  was  only  one  tlUng  to  do.  ship  the  cattle.  Sheep,  and 
horses,  use  the  money  to  pay  up  debts  and  mortgages,  tad  hope 
that  the  Government  would  help  untU  we  ooold  get  started  again. 
And  so  la  the  month  of  August  practically  every  bit  of  ttMrilve- 
•toek  was  ahlRMd  out  of  the  country  and  most  everyone  tried  to 
get  relief  work. 

Then  hope  earae  again.  Through  appeals  to  our  State  govern- 
ment, the  relief  agencies,  and  the  Natkmal  Government  w*  began 
to  work  on  a  water-oooservatlon  program.  With  the  hrip  of  the 
relief  we  started  building  dams,  for  Uvestock  but  more  for  Irriga- 
tion purposes. 

Then  surveycxs  went  to  work  again  on  tte  'little  ICssourl  Irri- 
gfttlon  projeet"  which  alone  would  supply  wftter  for  Irrigation  por^ 
poses  on  S0.000  acres  of  land  In  Carter  County,  lloet  at  the  men 
and  heads  of  famlllee  were  put  to  work  on  the  various  projects, 
and  we  could  see  a  great  ll^t  ahead.  Tor  this  meant  work  and 
something  to  eat  and  wear  again;  but  more  Important,  It  meant 
that  a  permanent  remedy  was  being  made  for  our  greatest  prob- 
lem hare — drought. 

But  again  we  were  not  allowed  to  rejoice  for  very  long,  for  sud- 
denly the  water  conservation  was  stopped.  That  was  tndeed  a 
hard  How.    But  we  straightened  up  our  shoulders  and  were  thank- 


toys  and 


ful  that  most  of  the  men  vrtio  were  in  desperate  flnanrtal  drcum- 
stanoes  were  sttn  working  and  seemed  to  be  aasund  of  soaoe  tnoome 
to  keep  ttam  starvtaig.  And  we  stlU  lived  tn  hopss  that  we  eoukl 
get  the  watw-conservatlOQ  program  going  again  later. 

But  again  w«  had  hardly  time  to  enjoy  that  aasiiiamis  when  men 
were  laid  off  by  the  P.  W.  A.  right  and  left  In  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber. We  had  a  very  gloomy  Christmas.  However,  the  gioommrss 
of  Christmas  was  greatly  gladdened  through  tb»  boaes  of  \ 
r|n±hing  sent  to  US  iTom  vsrlous  diurehea. 

Those  i^M  helped  to  bring  joy  to  Carter  Ooun^  were 
Circle  at  Leominster,  Mai;  the  Msple  Street  Church,  at  Denver^ 
Mass.;  the  boys  and  girls  In  Mr.  Blakdy^  Sunday  Behool  In 
tnytffn,  Oonn.;  the  Sbepherd-QuOd  at  Cambridge.  Maaa.;  and 
Bolbrook  Ooogrsgatlonal  Church.  Uvlngston.  Ifont. 

But  we  are  stlU  faced  with  the  heartbreaking  situation  of 
out  of  work,  no  work  avaflaUe,  and  no  Indication  that  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  ffomg  to  do  anytUng  to  halp  us  la  the  Immediate 
future.  We  need  help  here,  and  need  It  badly.  Quite  a  large 
number  of  folks  have  oome  to  the  county  seat  hare  in  Ekalaka, 
saying  that  they  were  entirely  out  of  food  and  dothes,  and  some 
wars  so  dsspsrate  that  thsy  refussd  to  go  home  nntU  they  received 
ha^). 

Zt  WM  oertalnly  good  to  have  the  bona  of  dothes  on  hand  at 
that  time.  But  they  are  all  gone  now,  and  Z  dont  know  what 
well  do  when  more  fblks  oome. 

Then  are  some  tamiltea  when  medleal  aid  Is  needed,  Irat  It 
oannot  be  given  because  of  lade  of  available  funds.  Wt  awfully 
hard  to  have  a  BMther  oome  to  you  tiUIng  what  you  already  know 
is  the  truth,  that  her  husband  must  have  medical  attention  in 
order  to  live  at  aU  and  that  her  children  are  without  proper  food 
and  dothee  and  that  she  must  work  like  a  man.  hauling  ooal  and 
wood  to  keep  from  freealng  through  the  winter  but  that  ehe  can 
reodve  no  help;  and  you  can  do  nothing  to  help  out. 

One  thing  we  are  all  deflnltdy  agreed  upon.  Is  that  we  do  not 
want  doles.  We  do  want  aatnB  encouragement  In  working  out  a  pro- 
gram that  will  be  permanently  hdpftil.  The  water-coosKvatlon 
program  which  was  started  last  faU  Is  exactly  what  will  make 
ftdks  In  Carter  County  financially  Independent.  Our  soil  Is  rich 
and  new  and  will  produce  abimdant  crops  with  the  right  amount 

But  Carter  County  Is  only  <«e  county  In  Montana.  Diere  are  14 
or  15  coxintles  In  this  great  State  In  a  similar  condition.  In  the 
eastern  part  of  Montana.  And  Montana  Is  only  one  of  the  drought 
SUtea. 

However.  Carter  County  Is  Isolatad.  off  the  main  highway  and 
off  the  rallioad.  it  iM  thinly  peculated,  and  it  Is  In  the  extrane 
southeastern  comer  of  the  State  of  Montana. 

Just  to  give  you  an  Instance  of  nbaX  I  mean;  last  fall  Carter 
County  youth  ware  not  employed  on  N.  T.  A.  projects  because  we 
were  eo  Isolatod  that  It  took  10  days  or  mora  for  a  letter  tc  travel 
frc«n  '^«^«*-*  to  the  south  part  of  the  country  and  for  an  answer 
to  get  back  to  Ekalaka.  a  distance  of  100  miles  or  less.  The  quota 
of  the  State  was  an  used  up  befbre  Oart»  County  oouU  get  their 
i^tplicatlons  in  to  the  State  office.  We  dont  ask  for  anytldng  that 
is  not  just  and  fair,  but  we  dont  want  to  be  left  out  entirely  just 
because  we  Uve  In  the  '^sticks." 

However,  we  are  not  sitting  down  and  giving  up  hope.  At  the 
preeent  time  we  are  doing  all  we  can  to  boost  an  eastern  Montana 
organlBatlan  to  send  a  repreeentattve  to  Washington,  D.  C,  to  our 
State  capital  at  Helena,  and  to  appeal  to  our  Oongrsssmen  for  help, 
and  especially  for  hdp  In  working  out  a  long-time  program  of  relief 
sudi  as  the  water-oonaervatioQ  program. 

I  have  mentioned  an  this  so  that  you  may  know  what  X  am  talk- 
li«  about  when  I  say  that  we  m  the  Ekalaka  Larger  Fatlsli,  whldi 
Is  atenltory  almost  as  large  as  the  State  of  Connecticut,  are  facing 
grave  difflcultles  and  that  untU  we  can  properly  devek^  the  natuna 
reeoTOces  of  the  eoonty  we  shaU  need  financial  assistance.  And 
you  who  are  sending  aid  into  this  teiiltuiy  dxMild  be  Interested.  I 
have  good  rsasnns  to  believe  that  we  can  be  sdf -wqiportlng  with  the 
proper  halp. 


Flood  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  PAT  HARRISON 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  Maw  29, 1937 


BADUO  ADDBBS8 


BT  RON.  BBNMVrr  CHAMP  CTARK,  OF 
MISSOURI.  ON  MAT  37,   1837 


Bfi*.  HARRISON.  Mr.  President,  I  adc  onanimoaB  eoosent 
to  have  incorporated  in  tl»  Rxoou  an  exceedingly  interest- 
ing and  mumlnating  address  deUrered  by  the  dtotingiiWied 
senior  Senator  Irom  IfiflBouri  [Mr.  Glaik]  over  the  OobBn- 


Ma  Broadcasting  System  on  MSy  27,  ItSt.    In  ttae 

ttie  Senator  from  MJosoarl  dlatuhses  the  tltal  qaeetlon  of 

the  control  of  floods  on  the  Mlssissipt^  Rircr  and  its  tzlhu- 

tariee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rsooid.  as  follows: 


In  a  radio 
s  st- 


Neazly  6  months  ago  during  the  height  of 
m  the  CMUo.  St.  Ptancla.  Mlitelppl.  and  other 
addraas  I  mads  the  statsmsnt  that  it  was.  Indeed, 
soeh  drsadtul  flisaatstB  shoold  ahsafs  be 
teotaon  of  tbm  Matton  upon  the  vital  usiwlty  of 
of  tnOx  catastTophse  In  the  future.    X  further 
at  that  time  that  with  the  wnBeslon  of  the  flo 
pMBlng  of  the  mmm  temporary  ai 
dlsatir.  the  poMlo  Interest  hi 
than  so  acute  In  ikm  face 

and  that  we  would  ones  more  be  subjeet  to  the  dttatory  ertas  of 
"Wetk.  wait.    Oo  alow.    Stop.    Lsk  us  wait  tor  n|fai«s  ftam  a  lot 
of  new  oommlssions  to  be  oreatod  to  study  all  kinds  of 
some  closely  and  aome  only  remotely  oonneoted  wtth  flood' 
trol.''    I  regret  to  say  that  in  both  partleulars  my  feaa  have  in 
the  mtervedng  months  proved  only  too  wtfl  founded. 

De«piU  the  feet  that  the  intarvening  months  have  wltaaaad  a 
second  dieaatrous  flood  in  the  same  vaUsia,  despite  the  taet  that 
the  residents  of  the  lloodwaj  on  the  Mlanait  aids  of  the  Mlsrtwlrnil 
have  onoe  more  been  driven  from  their  homes  by  flood,  the  dne 
public  fervor  of  enthtaiaam  for  prompt  aetkm  haa  notftooably  sOh- 
slded,  crleo  oC  "pork  barrd"  once  more  go  vip  from  aoaroea  hoattla 
to  any  measures  for  eOtoetive  flood  prevention  at  any  pnpoaal  that 
Oongrsss  shall  authortes  qpadflc  projects  and  appropriate  tho 
necessary  money  to  inaugurate  the  woik  upon  them.  Itam  the 
hl^test  sources  oome  propoaala  that  the  work  of  tbm  pesventlon 
of  floods  which  in  any  year  do  damage  conqiarable  to  th^  total 
cost  of  permanent  improvement  to  obviate  forever  waA 
shall  be  sidetracked  and  pos^Mned  untfl  a  number  of  new 
shall  have  started  in  a  Am  and  halting  manner  a  ssttas  of 
studies  of  the  problem.  It  la  now  soggasted  that  tlM  remaikabia 
and  oomprebenslve  woik  already  done  by  the  finest  body  of  engi- 
neers in  the  world— the  Ooqn  of  Bngineers  of  the  United  Statsa 
Army— be  tossed  Into  the  discard  and  that  the  vital  problem  of 
flood  relief  be  held  In  abeyance  while  floods  recur,  while  mllTlona 
of  our  dtlaens  are  driven  from  their  homes,  whlls  dsath  and  de- 
struction and  jMstUence  prrtndloally  stalk  the  land  aa  a  rsault  of 
these  floods. 

The  fact  that  the  control  of  floods  la  a  major  national  msponsl- 
bllity  seems  so  obviow  that  it  la  dlAsult  to  TimhrrrtTin^  how  ftk 
or.uld  ever  have  been  dilated.  r>««iiH««y  of  timber  lands  at  the 
headwaters  of  the  Obio  m  Pennt^vanla  and  Weat  Vlrglnta  may 
contribute  mistily  to  the  inundation  of  Louisville  in 
Water  from  ewoUea  trtbutartaa  in 
Kentorifcy  may  destiuy  Cairo  or  Pi 
flood  rich  farming  lands  in  MIesiHiil  and 
the  upper  reachea  of  the  Mlasonil  may  sabmargs  ffansas  City  In 
Kansas  and  MLssonrl.  Waters  coming  down  from  Mew  Ytttk  may 
do  Inestlmahle  damage  In  the  rich  Bwsrpmhanna  Valley  in  Pann- 
vylvanla  and  Maryland.  BctraonUnaiy  flooda  upon  aay  of  the  Im- 
portant trlbutariea  of  the  Misslaslpri  were^  until  tlss  pannanent 
work  done  tn  the  lart  S  or  9  years  by  the  Piadaral  Oiiiwiiiiiaiit 

Louinana,  Mississippi.  Aitansas,  Tmnsasse.  and  l&Baan.  Ihfs 
drainage  of  a  swamp  In  the  St.  Ptanela  Baain  In  Mlaaatnl  on- 
doubtedly  contributed  hugely  to  ^'^''^""g  dtlmaa  of  Artsnsas  aa 
wdl  aa  Mlasoan  out  of  their  fertile  farms  many  timsa  In  the  lest 
few  years. 

The  national  scope  of  the  problem  smears  mora  olaaify  whan  we 
see  the  mayor  of  LoolsvIUa,  xy..  foraed  to  call  tog  IMsral  troopa 
and  to  appsal  to  the  mayots  of  St.  X<oula.  Cblcagog  Zndianapoiia. 
and  other  ettlsa  for  poUeemen.  doetora,  nurass,  blanksta,  and 
medldnea,  and  theae  freely  given  reinf  oroements 
the  State  lines  by  plans,  train,  track,  and  boats.  It  Is 
plainly  vdten  Psdaral  rsUsf  agsneias  are  tiHhed  to  (ha  front  to 
ameUorate  distrsss  whethsr  it  was  eaussd  by  unosoal  rains  or  any 
of  the  tributartaa  of  the  Ohio  or  the  St.  Ptands  or  the  White  or 
any  of  the  many  Interrtata  aHeams  upon  vrhleh  fleode  oeenr.  The 
forces  of  nature  do  not  operate  along  the  linea  of  arbitrary  State 
boundariee  aet  up  by  man. 

In  1937,  after  the  terrlfle  floods  which  ravaged 
Veiley  wtth  Its  loss  of  lumdreds  of  mllllons  of  do 
a  terrlfle  fl^  and  vtndant  oppoettlon.  the  pilnclple  that  the 
prtTtntl*^  of  flood  loeeea  and  the  utUlBatftan  of  floedveSsrs  was 
a  national  problem  was  finally  astabUshed.  But  this  aet  aspUed 
only  to  the  aoain  stem  of  vbm  lower  Mlartartppi.  «e  e  lake  tn 
Plortda,  and  to  one  river  In  Oallfnnla.  It 
flooda  on  the  trlbutaiy  itieanis  of  the  Mississippi,  or 
great  streams  of  the  country,  sudi  as  the  MenlaDack,  the  Con- 
nsetieut.  the  Ootumhia.  the  Susquehanna,  and  many  mors  afford 
a  national  probleBB.  Any  dtats  to  have  the  anbjeoe  dealt  wtth 
in  a  oomprafaendva  wsgr  were  berated,  zkbculed.  and  thwarted. 
Shouts  of  "pok  barrel"  went  up  in  the  HOuae  and  flan  ate  and  in 
ttie  magartnan  and  newnapers  of  the  country  at  any  attenmt  to 
meetfie  attoatlon.  Whet  bttter  hcny  do  thaae  erlmee  aeem 
today  and  how  remoraeful  diould  theee  c^oios  feel  aa  they  con-J 
template  the  wreckage  of  the  floods  of  1986  and  19S7  with  their 
loss  direct  and  indirect^  of  probably  a  billion  and  a  half  of 
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tax  tbetr  tnin  aad 


Tt>*fTai«i  wmJXtk,  vKh  pastOeno*  foQovtaig 
known  dMrtte  veil  into  tlio  tteowintii 

TIM  «stnMXdbciai7  flood  of  1890  In  the  CanneeUcut.  liBxrtanack, 
BtMOMlianna.  and  upper  (HUo  ▼»Ilej«  finally  stlzred  a  aloggUx 
tni»-mBtixm.    A  law  looUng  toward  flood  prevention  was 

,  jobraetiMt  onlf  tboae  projoeta  moat  ursottly  auggeetod 

tbo  Army  cnslnMra  aa  belx)«  vttaUy  neccanry  for  tmmwHata 
uawliiM  thm  to  pfwant  Inqiendlng  dlaaater.  Thla  measure  was 
by  tba  OoB^esa  and  algned  by  the  President.  Utofortu- 
iMiwfer,  at  a  ttaae  wben  hondieda  of  mlUlcma  o(  dcflars 
tw^  spent  vpau  matters  of  fltf  less  Tltal  Importance,  this 
act  eonttZied  a  Umltattan  of  •W/XXMWO  to  be  expended  In  any 
1  year.  Mote  unfortunate  eCUl.  we  did  not  set  the  apprcqprtatlon 
even  tm  to  the  llmltn^*^-'  Hot  one  penny  waa  appropriated  under 
the  aei  MOt  one  projeet  waa  started.  Mo  loas  of  property  or  life 
kM  y«t  leeuMed  tram  tt.'  But  dtorlng  this  period  nearly  a  hundred 
"  »  a1V«r***^  to  Dr.  Taswell  for  hla  eq>erlmenta 

the  Bseettleaaent  AdmlnlatKatlon.  Included  in  theee  ez- 
01,000.000  for  the  tntvdlng  expensee  of  his 
•ad  01.400000  for  ttfephooe  and  telegraph  tolls  alone. 
Thto  earn  alane  wmdd  have  made  a  sobetantlal  start  vtpan  wortca 
o(  endorlBff  value  la  the  preewatlon  of  our  national  wealth  by 
the  areventlen  of  tta  deetraetkm  by  floodwaters. 

In  tha  same  period  riiinjiies  and  the  Prealdent  authorised  and 
•BBroBrtetad  hundrede  of  r*"'***"  of  doUara  for  armament  for 
a  now  wv  whl^  we  ought  never  to  fl^t  and  this  included  000.- 
OQOiOOO  for  the  ualiiMlliBi  of  two  new  battlceh1pe>  which  are 
before  they  are  oonetrueted. 
efj  Is  myw  ralaed  In  the  Intaieet  of  economy  that  flood 
be  definite  poatponed.  The  fact  Is  that  the  Oon- 
revlew  the  temporary  and  emergency  ezpmdlturee 

. onr  eg^endltarse  by  the  cutting  off  of  imjustlfled 

«r  nonvttal  appropilatlona.  rather  than  by  the  postponement  <tf 
fBveatBwnt  which  will  return  a  very  high  percentage  of  return 
to  oar  aft*«*»«>»  wealth  in  the  flret  year  and  Increasingly  high 
TCtami  year  by  year  thereafter. 

I  yMd  to  no  one  In  my  deelre  for  economy  and  In  my  recogni- 
tion fiar  He  iiimwsHj  I  Insist  that  retrenchment  should  take 
plaee  In  the  fltfd  of  useless  acUvttlee  or  which  may  be  postponed. 
T^aay  that  »i*««y»»»«—  shcfuld  now  be  begun  at  the  eipense  of 
espeodlturee  which  will  return  such  savings  as  will  the  pre- 
vention of  the  great  loeeea  from  floods  la  a  stupendous  national 
foOy. 
Ttw  floods  of  the  laet  2  yeeie  have  demonstrated  that  the  very 
rkahle  vqwlments  of  the  Army  engineers  In  ibm  experi- 
ital  basin  near  Vlcksburg.  where  any  poMible  situation  on  the 
_  of  the  Mlmlesli^il  by  rgeean  of  the  flooding  of  any 

of  Its  trlbotailae  can  be  reprodiuoed  In  miniature,  can  actually 
be  the  egenf  J  of  bringing  about  nearly  complete  proteetkm  to 
great  valleys.    And  this  wae  accompllehed  at  very  small  ezpenee. 

Omuanl  Ifarkham.  Chief  of  ■ngtoeers,  has  boma  wltnees  to  the 
£aet  that  at  a  very  low  eetlmete  primary,  direct  propeity  damage 
la  the  last  a  yeare  tat  the  Ohio  Valley  alone  exceeds  •TOO.OOOjOOO, 
thii  smn  repreeente  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  amount 
to  psRBanent^  protect  that  rich  vaUey  forever  from  a 

with  economy  la  the  direction  of  conserving  our 

aeeesiftlssL    Tbm  question  of  adequate  provision 

prevention  ilea  definitely  at  the  door  of  two  of  our  three 

~  M.    It  cannot  be  charged  to  the  Judiciary.    If 

psovliian  for  flood  prevention  Is  not  made  at  thle  seeelon 

of  tb»  OaoBrem.  the  respnmalblltty  Is  chargeable  equarely  to  the 

to  the  Pieeldent. 


BcprcsentatiTe  Warren  Joseph  Duffey 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

Of  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneadat,  Mat  2$,  1937 

ibUe  ssrvtoe  of  Bon.  Wi 
itattvefrom  Ohio 


On  the  Ufa.  charaetar.  and 
DofsxT,  late  a 


■.J. 


Mr.  SWBBNE7.  Ifr.  Speflker.  fis  I  sat  in  tbe  Oumber  of 
the  Bouae  of  R^preaeotetivet  today  axid  Ustened  to  the  elo- 
qoont  tributeo  paid  to  our  dereaied  collfagiiea  who  haye 
paiBWd  awaj  since  last  we  met  for  our  aannal  memorial 
aei  vices,  I  am  sttrred  to  deep  motion  when  I  realiae  that  the 
Qxim  Reaper  has  exacted  durtm  the  past  few  nun^hs  a  heavy 
toll«  hastmert  no  doubt  by  the  stzess  and  strain  of  the  seri- 
ooB  rwponslWllty  of  poblic  service  Aenulied  today  of  one  who 
as  a  Representative  In  the  Oongreas  ot  the  United 


Amnaig  those  whose  memory  we  revere  today  was  my  iier- 
sonal  friend  and  colleague.  WARRcr  Joseph  Dutrt.  As  a 
Representative  from  the  I'nnth  Congressional  District  of 
Ohio,  he  spent  his  i^iysical  strength  without  stint  in  behalf 
of  hiis  constituents. 

Wben  young  lawyers  we  entered  together  on  our  public 
careers  as  members  of  the  Eightieth  General  Assembly  of 
CMo  in  the  years  1913-14.  Wakbkn  Joskph  Dnrnr  was  a 
serious  student  of  government.  He  gave  evidence  at  an 
early  date  of  a  trained  legal  mind  that  was  destined  in 
later  years  to  characterise  him  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
members  of  the  legal  profession  in  Lucas  County,  Ohio.  As 
a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  mechanics  Uen  law,  which  legal  pattern  was 
f  oDowed  subsequently  by  many  States  of  the  Union. 

After  leaving  the  general  assembly  in  1914  to  enter  the 
practice  of  law  in  his  native  city  of  Toledo.  Ohio,  he  was  for 
many  years  general  counsel  for  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Lumber  Dealers  of  America.  His  character,  reputa- 
tion, and  fine  concept  of  a  high  standard  of  legal  ethics  en- 
deared him  to  countless  clients,  rich  and  poca*.  who  emplosred 
him  as  their  advocate.  During  the  shears  1917-18  he  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Toledo  City  CoundL  In  this  body  he 
distinguished  himself  because  of  his  fidelity  to  his  tusne  city 
and  the  general  welfare  of  its  inhabitants. 

He  was  elected  to  the  Seventy-third  Congress  and  subse- 
quently to  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  became 
in  a  short  time  one  of  its  most  reliable  and  active  members. 
His  exceptional  talent  as  a  lawyer,  his  extensive  knowledge 
of  l^al  problems  served  him  well  in  performing  his  duties  as 
a  member  of  this  major  committee. 

He  served  in  Congress  at  a  time  when  we  were  experienc- 
ing our  greatest  national  distress  and  when  the  demands  of 
our  constituents  were  greater  than  in  any  former  sessions. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  discuss  with  him  on  many  occasions 
various  responsibilities  and  duties  incumbent  upon  the  ofBce 
we  were  honored  to  represent.  Despite  the  many  duties 
assumed  by  him  as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  he 
found  time  to  participate  in  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  to  visit  various  governmental  agencies  in  the  interests  of 
his  c<mstituents. 

Wasrkn  Josbph  DnrrxT  was  a  splendid  Christian  gentle- 
man, truly  devoted  to  his  wife  and  family  and  absolutely 
loyal  to  the  many  friends  he  was  privileged  to  make  during 
his  short  life  span.  In  his  make-up  there  was  no  animosity 
or  vindictiveness.  He  exemplified  in  every  instance  toler- 
ance, candor,  and  sincerity.  He  was  not  in  accord  with 
some  of  us  on  questions  of  economic  and  social  improvement, 
but  we  always  knew  wben  he  reached  a  concIu8i(m  It  was. 
after  mature  deliberation  and  that  the  opinion  was  definite. 
His  sudden  death  came  a  few  weeks  after  he  had  cele- 
brated his  fiftieth  birthday.  It  came  as  a  shock  to  me  and 
to  many  of  his  collogues  in  the  Ccmgress  of  the  United 
States!  I  was  privileged  to  join  the  congressional  e<Mnmlttee' 
who  Joumejred  to  Toledo  to  attend  the  funeral  services  at  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales. 

One  of  the  attendants  at  the  Requiem  BCass  was  his  per- 
sonal friend  and  former  schoolmate,  the  Most  Reverend 
Bishop  E^arl  J.  Altor,  of  Toledo,  scores  of  clergymen,  business- 
men, and  professional  men.  with  a  vast  throng  of  the  common 
people  he  loved  so  well  registering  their  grief  on  this  oc- 
casion in  paying  public  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Wakbxm  Joseph  DxrrFXT  was  a  sincere  husband,  father, 
and  companion.  He  lived  for  his  helpmate  and  his  children, 
who  are  worthy  representatives  of  his  paternal  devotion,  and 
they  represent  a  splendid  contribution  to  his  county,  his 
State,  and  the  Nation  which  in  turn  honored  him  with 
public  service. 

Desi^te  the  bitterness  that  oftentimes  enters  into  political 

fiampalgns  and  sometimes  attaches  itiself  to  the  career  of 

many  men  in  public  life,  our  friend  was  never  known  to 

i  utter  an  unkind  w(u:d  of  his  fellow  men.    He  possessed  that 


Tirtue  of  Undness  which  is  so  rare  In  these  days  nH  selOsh- 
ness  and  matertallwn,  a  virtue  which  is  beautifully  epito- 
mized by  a  poet  of  his  laoe.  John  Bo^  O'ReiUy,  in  his  poem 


WBAT  n 

THut  Is  real  good? 
I  aSked  m  nnulxig  mood. 
'  Order,  said  the  law  court; 
Knowledge,  said  the  school; 
Truth,  said  the  wise  man; 
Pleasure,  said  the  fool; 
Love,  said  the  maiden: 
Beauty,  said  the  page: 
Rvedom.  said  the  dreamaie; 
Home,  said  the  sage; 
rjUDA.  said  the  aoltfier: 
Xqulty,  Xbs  seer. 

flpake  my  heert  full  eadly. 
*iniemDMmve  Is  not  here.** 
Uim  wltlilu  Txtf  boBoiH, 
Bortly  this  1  heud: 
*Vadi  heart  holds  the  aeeret; 
WHwrtTMi  tB  the  word." 

Wauxk  Joseph  Dotpbt  was  beloved  by  aU  the  Memhfrs 
Of  the  Seventy-third  and  Beventy-foorth  Ooogresaes,  irre- 
spective of  polttical  lines.  In  him  they  saw  an  exponwit  of 
frankness,  eoorage.  and  k^r^*******  His  plaoe  will  be  bard  to 
fin  among  those  who  knew  him  as  some  of  us  did  as  a  dear 
filend.  and  a  faithful  public  servant  He  died  in  the 
Cliristten  faith  he  was  so  proud  to  putaUcly  extol  during  his 
lifetime,  and  I  close  this  eulogy  (rf  my  dear  frtend  and  c(4- 
league  wil±L  the  prayer  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
utters  over  the  mortal  remains  of  those  who  have  passed  to 
the  Great  BeFOod:  "ICayUssonlaodtfaesooisof  thefatthZul 
departed  rest  In  peace." 


Sugar  Legislatioii 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

or  MKSIGAK 

Ui  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Map  28, 1937 

Mr.  BOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  afteraoon  the  Dde- 
gate  from  Hawaii  IMr.  Kntal  saw  fit  to  xefbr  to  me  In  a 
veedi  on  the  floor  of  this  House  with  reference  to  the  sivar 
leglslAtian  ttiat  has  been  under  oonsldaatioii  I^  the  suIh 
committee  and  later  the  full  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
The  Delegate  from  Hawaii  seems  to  be  overexercised  with 
vegard  to  this  sttoation.  I  do  not  know  irtiether  he  is  moti- 
Tated  by  personal  or  party  reasons,  but  I  hold  ta  my  hand 
a  newspaper  cUpptng  from  a  paper  from  Honoltdn,  refbrred 
to  as  Star-Bulletin  Bureau,  Washington.  April  30,  the  ood- 
tents  of  which  is  as  follows: 


Hon  of  ia»  delugsfe  from  BBawafl  with  the  Bfewallan  Sff 
Five,  Republican  controlled,  and  whose  capttal  owns  the 
sugar  industry,  shipping.  lifl^t  and  power,  gas  rompany. 
teSetdmne  company,  newapi^iers.  traction  company,  baxdcs 
and  loan  companies,  and  all  other  utilities,  including  ttnirist 
hotels,  abo  the  courts,  to  say  noMiing  of  ttx  Icfldature, 
F.  E.  R.  Av  and  W.  P.  A.  funds.  On  Ttaoisda7.  Usj  20,  on 
page  €809  the  speecih  referred  to  in  the  newspaper  Item 
quoted  above  is  recorded  In  the  CoHaussroiux.  Rixxwb. 
Delegate  8am  Kims  did  not  at  any  time  during  lliact  speedi 
interpose  any  questions  or  make  any  suggestions,  and  when 
Che  newspaper  Item  stated  that  Ddegate  Kdig  shot  bock  at 
Representative  Hook  as  follows:  "We  are  as  American  as 
yonr  and  any  other  State**,  it  driiberatcly  lulsqauled  (he 
Reooh)  and  Itie  party  who  Informed  the  press  wtfli  regard  to 
this  deHbenttely  Ued.  I  am  quoting  for  a  maMer  of  «aii- 
feuleuce  and  Inf onnation  tlw  fuH  contents  of  Oiat  spetCh 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Hook.  ID.  Cawhrman.  Z  rise  In  ogtpoeltkm  to  the  pro-fcnna 
arowMliiiwrti. 

Ifr.  «•»»««—«  n  wfll  he  sodoed  Shis  paragniAi  ntaa  to  the 
Derrltary  of  HaindL  I  want  to  naentldn  at  thle  ttsM  that  ew 
iiwmhwf  at  a  subcoertinlttee  cenahVyed  leglrtaiaon  having  to  do 
with  sugar  leglStatlan  have  been  working  for  about  1  iiwmtlia 
(m  «  aasar  Ml.  and  dwlag  ttie  OBoatdaeatlan  of  ttiaS  Mil  tta 
mwerinn  esoae  up  aa  to  wiMShar.ar  aot  we  were  flslai  to  veoag- 
Blae  the  TBBzttorf  -ot  Hawaii  and  give  It  the  essne  etanflhic  end 
the  same  heneflt  as  a  Btate  of  Che  "Onlted  Btatee.  W  eaw  fit  to 
aet  up  In  the  frapoeed  hSl  the  ^BflereBee  we  actoeDy  aee  sMween 

United  SUtea,  and  I  think  we  were  right  m  aabag  eo.  I  tibtak 
there  Is  «  dlSerence^  and  to  damonstrate  thla  dlff erenee  I  want  to 
read  to  the  Oumnlttee  a  slateuieut  with  Tegsrd  to 


ooMoaxaBicAN  »  bsbuksd  bt  ibli  

MSMT  BSTDUUira  TO  HAWAII  BBSIDXim  AS  SOT  AKSaaCAH 

Delegate  Pam  Xnca  In  a  weU-recelved  speech  on  the  House  floor 
Irte  Thursday  took  iincaillnTi  to  can  down  RepreeeoteAhFe  V^awk  K. 
Book  (Democrat.  lOehlgan)  on  the  queetkm  at  auger  legHlstloa. 

Bepreeentattte  Hook  reee  to  aay  that  In  connectaQB  with  sugar 
Isglalatkm  "we  must  take  care  of  Amerkmns  first." 

"We  are  aa  t^r^^rit^n  ««  jour  and  any  other  State".  Delegate 
Emo  ehot  haibk. 

nepieeeulatme  Hook  «hen  qnallfled  hla  atatament  by  aaylng. 
«We  miwt  take  eare  o(  the  matiHanrt  firat.** 

IfentiQoJBg  the  strategic  mlUtary  position  of  Hawaii.  Ddegate 
Kino  then  said  "^ou  slways  say  Americans  when  referrtog  to  this. 
But  on  tfther  mattets  you  refer  to  tai  ea  an  off-ehore  erea,  «  tonn 
whieh  I  and  ottiaa  In  tlw  Territory  recani  as  otmadoas.** 

PoOowtiV  a  icruMd  atotement,  Driegato  Kmo.  under  ajrmpattietlo 
questioning  by  BqireeentattTe  Rub  L.  CaAwvoao  (BcpuhUcan. 
Michigan),  devekped  the  high  federal  income-tax  payments  and 
ether  Hawaiian  contmMxtfcms  to  ttee  national  weD-4iehig. 

The  statement  carried  In  this  news  item  Is  a  downrlslit 
deliberate  He.    It  was  probably  motivated  by  the  connee- 


nlalnta  mt  the  auger  wmters  of  HawaU.  who  aald  that  Shay  warn 
there  tn  a  state  hordeilng  onmedleval  eerritude.  The  iSantatloa 
guaids  tuMuddated  the  worken  Wtth  itiarMne  gWM.** 

Mey  Z  aay  «hat  to  Hhwnli  ttay  Iwtag  their  iSswtotfcw  Uliaaw 
Aram  the  Ptdl^ptne  Tslearte  wider  lahor  eentoaetf  Tbm  tare  la 
paid  trom  the  Philippine  Islands  to  Hawaii,  and  If  tha  woskcra 
do  no*;  tm  tm  to  the  ountraet  ttaey  are  ntA  aent  ha<9E  wtttttare  paid. 

•fay  I  a«K»  oaU  sUmHHw  to  aa  Mem  as  Lskor  moietin  »a.  SM. 
reading  as  toUann: 

"Amerlaana  do  not  worit  on  plantetlona  in  HawalL    ISaere  waa 
only  one  American  adrtft  onthepnrTollaef  thelriandeCBawaU  la 
1099.    Klghty-«lght  psroant  eff  «U  tha 
plantattons  are  FUipdaoa  and  Jivaasaa." 

ISiat  sjanaaie  on  page  3.    On  page  11  we  find  that  tb»  m% 
wage  Is  oiay  glOM  a  week. 

On  p^ge  H  we  feid  this 

'■m>^  juuHia  of  anpply  haa 
twam  wfclrti  labor  haa  been  to^^orted  to 
plantaticms  under  labor  oontracta.  Independent  omyilaatlap  Js 
not  TMsognlaed.  Vie  ixuly  lahtw  osgaalaatMn  ivoognnMl  ■  las 
harttor'a  wnisB.** 

1».  fih»«fwT«"j  wtesi  the  ottgar  Iwglnlstlaa  ooaass  to  ttde  Httoss 
for  oo^slderatlan  we  are  going  to  he  asked  to  plaoe  the  TttritcKf 
at  HawaU  and  the  oOier  Sxnficr  aceaa  on  a  plaw  wtth  llie  States 
er  the  TTtoNed  atatee.  The  eeguBasBt  wU  be  pift  tMCh  that  fhay 
are  aadnr  the  Amsrtoaa  ftag.  Vfaa*  may  be  sU  wan  and  goad.  buS 
Hawaii  to  atm  a  Teoltory.  I  plead  wttSi  yoa  today,  and  will  whaa 
that  bin  ocmee  on  the  floor  for  oonaldendaan.  to  ptutott  Amecl- 
esai  labar  and  een!tlnental  lahor  aa 


Mr.  XmaKT.  WiB  the  gentTeraan  yteid? 

Mr.  Hook.  I  yield  to  the  gffntaeman  Ifeom  Hew  lers^y. 

Mr.  Knmai.  Hawaii  Is  jauduOug  and  tetlnlBg  sagtf  mp_tm 
eapaetty  now.  whUe  tha  I 
yet  Hawed  waati 
Bsore  sugar. 

Mr.  HOOK  ^lie  gentleman  to  _ 

Ifr.  CSudnnan,  we  hare  reflnert  aagar  neiBlng  into 
fMm  Otitm.  which  we  bare  oat  in  order  ^mim  kBdurt  . 
in  the  United  Stataa.    When  we  atoitod  to  teame  thto  bfll  the . 
bers  of  our  subcommittee  decided  that  we  were  going  to  wRte  onr 
own  liiitohitlaa     TImk  aeme  ttttte  $100  or  (126  a  montfa  derka 
came  In  and  told  ua  we  could  not  write  omt  cam  HIL 

Elng  to  write  it,  and  we  are  ■oSds  to  a*  ysn  to  i 
t  «i  be  leghSston  and  not 
clerks  or  department  heads. 
MT.  Hoevmaa.  Wfll  Hw  geattomaa  ytoldt 
I  yidd  to  the  jsntlewien  fton 
~       to  «hat  hlB  salBa  to  be 


Mr.  Hook.  Z  would  like  to  know, 
tt  oat  ^apite  uMPasltlrw  at  the 


Wa< 


fiiaUasXar 
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I  win  voU  wttH  tlM  gantteDiMi  on  tt.  but  wbm  la 
te  folac  to  bclBg  It  ont? 
{Bera  tbe  gaVd  felL] 

You  Win  note  tliat  in  the  above  newspaper  Item  tbat  it 
was  stated  that  Repreaentatlte  Hook  then  qnaUfled  his 
statement  toy  saying.  "We  must  take  care  of  the  mainland 
flnt."  This  was  not  only  a  deliberate  misrepresentatioa 
bat  a  deliberate  lie.  and  I  charge  the  Delegate  from  Hawaii 
with  deliberate  manipulation  of  such  misinformation.  The 
tactics  iMed  by  the  Delegate  frcm  Hawaii  are  the  tactics 
t^Mt  have  been  used  by  the  Big  Five  tn  Hawaii.  I  charge 
that  they  are  un-American,  unprincipled,  and  without 
foundation. 

There  are  six  families  that  control  everything  in  the  Ter- 
ritory of  HawalL  There  are  five  corporations,  known  as  the 
Big  Five,  that  I  Just  referred  to  above.  One  man  is  presi- 
dent of  four  of  these  cMpaoratiaDS  and  vice  president  of  five. 
Each  corporation  has  the  same  secretary  and  the  same 
treasurer.  The  corpomtionB  are  interlocking  so  that  the 
she  families  control  an  oflkoers  In  the  five  oorporaticma. 

Let  ns  see  why  the  Ddegate  from  Hawaii  might  be  so 
nudi  Interested  in  tbis  situation.  Let  us  go  back  to  the 
beneflt  paymente  under  the  Jooee-Costigan  Act  and  see 
what  this  Big  Five  received.  The  Kg  Five  benefited  Im- 
mensely under  the  Jooea-Costigan  Act.  because  the  beneflto 
paid  were  $S,700.000.  and  there  were  only  39  contracts,  and 
out  of  the  S9  contxaete  the  smalkst  benefit  payment  received 
In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  was  a  Uttle  over  $40,000.  the  largest 
a  mtte  over  $14M».000. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Big  Five  that  contrcdled  the 
Hawaiian  Territory  axe  Republicans,  and  I  am  Just  wooder- 
taig  how  much  waa  dumped  into  the  coffers  of  the  last  cam- 
paign, where  no  record  has  been  made  of  sudi  ctmtrlbutions. 
It  would  probably  be  a  fit  subject  of  investigation  by  this 
OoiwreBS.  Probably  that  account^ed  for  the  statement  made 
on  the  floor  of  IBtm  Hboae  by  the  Ddegate  irom  Hawaii  that 
his  opponent  xeoeited  a  lot  of  applause  but  did  not  receive 
tte  votes.  I  haTe  heard  of  organiaatioas  manlptilating  votes 
^iiwtyti  contributions  before. 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  tbe  Delegate  ftom  Hawaii  in 
Us  ■rofjch  hi  his  revisiOB  of  naaaka  admitted  that  there 
was  only  one  American  adult  on  the  pay  ndls  of  the  island  of 
Hawaii  In  ItSt.  I  note  that  the  Delegate  referred  to  the 
average  wage  of  $10 J2  a  mA  (refer  p.  11,  Bulletin  534)  and 
later  tried  to  Justify  his  remarks  by  stating  that  the  real 
wage,  including  value  of  peniulsites.  was  found  to  be  over 
$7S  a  aoonth  for  unskiUfid  agrtcultural  emidoyees.  I  pre- 
sume that  it  is  the  Big  Flye  that  detennines  what  the  value 
tf  per^Bdlsites  are:  and  if  they  haie  anyttiing  to  do  with  it, 
tt  certainly  is  set  hl^  enough  to  make  a  record  for  them- 
selves. While  we  axe  on  this  subject,  let  me  say  that  I  have 
a  letter  tram  Honolulu.  Hawaii,  dated  May  18. 1937.  which  I 
am  authcnrted  to  include  as  a  piurt  of  this  speedL  Thesitua- 
Uon  Is  so  tKTiUe  in  the  island  of  HawaU  that  even  though 
this  man  holds  a  responsible  positioQ,  he  asked  me  to  treat 
his  name  as  ronfldpfnttal.  because  his  Job  would  be  in  Jeop- 
ardy if  it  was  ever  found  out  that  he  gave  out  this  inf orma- 
tlen  to  anytms.  The  oontente  of  the  letter  Justifies,  I  briieve, 
siniHilliig  that  a  nongrwewlonal  investigation  diould  be 
made  of  the  conditions  that  now  exist  in  that  island,  both 
fk«m  the  angle  of  a  violation  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
and  £ram  the  labor  conditions  and  immigration  condittona 
ttiat  exist  in  the  Tterrltary  of  BawalL 

BoxoLULO.  Hawaii;  M«y  IS,  li37. 

Wiuliimfttm,  D.  C. 

ok:  Just  Uk\  Uks  «1i«Mwg  off  a  Um  Items  of 
tDtarea*  to  tbe  AnMrlam  OonfraM. 

For  yoar  persoud  information  X  •m  taking  tbe  Uberty  to  lend 
you  the  encloeed  eUpptng  ftom  oar  p^Mr  (BepubUcan).  ineident- 
any  bottt  afe  owned  and  oontMOed  1^  tbe  Big  Five— BqrabUcan. 
In  torerttf  win  try  and  eninnerate  a  few  reaeoM  why  Biawall 


nrat.  tt  la  nded  and  owned  by  the  Big  Fire.  Wboae  ei^ltal 
the  eugar  ladastry.  ihlpirizig.  light  and  power,  gaa  company,  tele- 
pbme  company,  newqiapers.  tiactkm  company,  banks,  loan  oem- 
panles.  and  aU  o«b«r  utOtttas.  Including  tourist  hoMs:  also  the 
courts,  to  say  nothing  oC  tbe  laglalsturs^  F.  B.  B.  A,  and  W.  P.  A. 


.  TlM  iwenue  ftom  HawaU  is  not  a  oomprehenslTe  leptesentatkn 
of  status  of  American  dtiaenship.  Tlkere  Is  fW  more  moneys 
going  out  of  BftwaU  to  wpgi^nH  and  Scotland  erexy  year  than  Is 
paid  in  income  tax  to  the  Unlterl  States  aoramment. 

There  is  a  law  issued  £rom  Japan  to  the  effect  that  every  Japa^ 
nase  away  from  J^>an  is  compelled  to  eend  $10  gold  per  month 
back  to  Ji^Mtn.  Subaequent  to  the  "off  the  gold  standard",  they 
pay  t>*<f  amount  to  the  American-Japanese  Co.  here,  who,  in  turn, 
forwards  it  through  a  ring  to  Japan.  These  JaF»  are  exempt  Si 
for  each  t!**nA  bom  here,  hence  the  proUflc  breeding.  Bach  family 
striTes  to  have  10  chUdren.  In  detaU  to  illustrate,  the  planta- 
tions brou^t  over  from  Japan  laborers  by  the  thousands  and 
never  sent  them  back  at  the  termination  of  their  labor  contracts. 
Next  they  legislated  for  the  "picture  brides'*,  women  and  grla  at 
random  to  serve  as  chlldbearers  for  these  laborers.  These  women 
arrived  here,  were  not  legally  married  (HnuM  Jokmsom,  from  Cali- 
fornia, can  Inform  you  of  their  status!.  

TiM  labcvers  were  not  American  citizens,  neither  were  their 
"picture  tHldes"  and  also  their  bastard  offspring. 

Through  the  smu^Ung  ring  here  they  are  still  coming  in  by 
the  thousands.  (Will  be  pleased  to  fiimlsh  statistics  to  substan- 
tiate this;  also,  the  birth-certificate  scandal  or  racket  as  practiced 
here.) 

There  are  at  least  100.000  yotmg  Ji^tanese  here  who  can  neither 
read  mat  write,  let  alcme  q)eak  English.  Tee;  they  attended 
American  schools  here.  A  fact  that  Is  hardly  possible  to  bdleve, 
bat  many  of  the  school  teachers  are  Japs,  and  find  it  easier  to 
teach  the  children  in  Japaneee  than  to  Instill  American  pronun- 
ciation of  gngit**'  words  to  their  lessons.  Eadh  child  must  leave 
the  American  school  after  class  and  spend  the  rest  of  the  after- 
noon in  Japaneee  hingiiage  schools.  (Will  go  into  detaU  in  my 
next  letter  tf  you  would  request  it.) 

Just  a  little  thought:  If  these  children  are  American  citltBens. 
widl.  then.  I  am  a  monkey's  uncle. 

I  maintain  a  skiink  bom  In  the  New  York  Zoo  Is  still  a  pole- 
cat and  not  an  American  buffalo. 

In  the  next  S  years  these  same  Ji^;>s  will  have  control  of  tho 
votes  here  in  HawaiL  Of  coisrse.  they  wlU  vote  only  one  ticket — 
the  Big  Five  tleket    They  dare  not  vote  otherwise. 

BoonomlcaUy  they  have  lowered  the  standard  of  living  to  sudk 
a  low  level  that  the  poor  Hawallans  are  not  unlike  the  AnMClcan 
Indians  in  the  mainland. 

Theee  Jimtaneee  socm  leave  the  plantations  and  enter  into  all 
branches  of  commimlcatlon  in  the  towns  and  cities.  There  are  at 
least  150.000  of  them  here;  they  outnumber  the  whites  5  to  1. 

There  are  at  least  a  million  good,  hearty,  white  American  citl- 
xens  throughout  the  lliddle  West  who  would  give  their  eouls  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  living  in  the  paradise  of  the  Pacific,  for  a 
chance  to  have  pleasant  employment,  to  esc^M  the  freealng 
winters,  the  scorching  summers,  etc. 

The  cost  to  the  United  States  to  keep  these  thousands  of  Ji^m 
on  TtA\et  is  at  least  $10  per  week  or  $600  per  year.  Why  not 
pay  their  passage  of  ^i«tiximately  $00  return  trip  one  way  to 
Japan  thus  saving  $iOO  a  year  to  the  United  Stataa  on  every  one. 
When  you  multiply  this  $400  by  at  least  60.000  it  wfll  total  (julte 
a  sum.  Also  it  wHl  provide  80.000  Jobs  for  deeerving  white  dtlaens 
o(  the  good  old  United  States  of  America. 

Adding  to  this  amount  of  saving  would  be  at  least  ISOfiOH  of 
Ji4)s.  times  $10  a  month  going  out  of  here  to  Japan. 

Tliese  same  Japanese  never  patronise  a  "haole"  of  white  mcr- 
(dianta,  they  patronlas  only  their  own  countrymen.  "Mads  in 
J^Mn"  goods  are  everywhere  here  and  they  underseU  by  ao  par- 
cent  any  American-made  goods. 

The  poor  devils  are  compelled  to  live  this  way  in  order  to  send 
their  $10  a  month  back  to  Japan. 

Pleaae  grant  me  the  opportunity  to  go  Into  dataU  as  per 
eoonomlcs.  civic  survey  which  I  have  been  compiling  through  tito 
past  6  years.  1.  e.  tax  evasion;  business  methods;  sduxds  and 
education;  smuggling.  hTiman  and  narcotica;  fishing  monopc^; 
living  standards  and  religious  organisations. 

Will  be  pleased  to  enter  these  Interesting  facts  and  stattsOca 
to  convince  those  men  like  yourself  that  HawaU  should  not  be 
given  statehood.  Ood  forbid. 

Very  truly  yours.  '_ 

We  have  always  been  a  naticm  proud  of  our  protectlcm  of 
the  Individual,  proud  of  our  traditions,  and  I  believe  that 
my  esteoned  and  beloved  colleague  frcan  CoUjEvdo  [Mr. 
CuioMiNGs]  should  be  congratulated  on  the  stand  that  he 
has  taken  with  reference  to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  con- 
coming  the  proposed  sugar  legislation.  Let  me  emphasJze 
the  contents  of  the  letter  that  has  Just  been  quoted,  and 
ask  you,  as  representahves  of  great  districts  of  the  United 
States,  whether  or  not  the  labor  in  the  sugar  industry  aS' 
any  other  industry  in  the  continental  United  States  should' 
not  be  protected  against  such  un-American  tactics.  When 
an  Industry  in  one  of  our  Territories  seeks  to  und»mine  the 
standards  of  labor  and  undermine  the  industry  of  the  States 
in  the  United  States,  then  I  say  it  is  my  duty  and  the  duty 
of  every  real  American  to  stand  up  and  protect  our  local 
labor  and  industry. 

The  proposed  sugar  legislation  has  been  bef(H«  the  sub- 
committee and  the  Committee  cm  Agriculture  for  some  time. 


Z  stated  in  my  apeedi  on  May  20  that  "American  labor  and 
continental  labor,  as  well  as  our  indastry  on  tbe  conttnent, 
diouki  be  protected."  I  stiU  adhere  to  that  prindpie.  I  re- 
sent represoitativcs  of  any  department  coning  to  Membesa 
<A  C(»greBS  and  dictating  to  thras  what  the  principle  of 
legislation  should  be.  It  is  the  duty  of  MendNis  (tf  this 
Congress  to  l^ialate;  it  is  tbe  duty  of  courts  of  thia  Nation 
to  interpret  the  laws  after  we  have  passed  upon  them;  it 
is  the  duty  (tf  the  d^Mirtmenta  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittees and  give  them  statistical  and  expert  advice  ia  con- 
nection with  the  drafting  of  legislation;  and.  after  thai 
legislation  has  been  drafted,  it  is  the  ctuty  of  the  depart- 
ments to  administer  that  leglsjatjcm  as  laid  down  fay  tUs 
Congress.    It  seems  that  we  have  gone  far  afield. 

Let  me  review  what  happened  with  regard  to  this  sugar 
legislation.  A  very  valiant  and  hard-working  subcommittee 
sat  for  days,  weeks,  on  into  the  months  wrestling  with  very 
intricate  problems  concerning  this  very  vital  subject.  We 
held  open  hearings  and  the  proponents  and  opponoits  of  the 
proposed  legl^tion  were  heard,  but  when  it  came  time  fen: 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  present  their  witnesses  they 
refused  to  testify.  One  of  the  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  informed  the  subcommittee  that  several 
of  the  different  departments  opposed  the  suggesti(ms  of  the 
committee  and  said  that  they  were  going  to  submit  a  draft  to 
the  committee.  When  that  draft  was  submitted  to  ttie  com- 
mittee we,  as  members  of  this  legislative  body,  ootdd  not  agree 
with  the  suggested  ttrsft.  Every  member  of  that  committee 
studied  the  draft,  and  amendments  were  pn^xised.  When  the 
departments  finally  realized  that  this  committee  intended  to 
be  legl^ton  instead  of  rubber  stamps  a  representative  from 
the  Department  (tf  Agrictdtnre  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee and  attempted  to  testify  off  the  recorcL  The  commit- 
tee reused  to  hear  him  imless  he  testified  for  the  record.  He 
finally  testified  for  the  reconL  lUs  committee,  after  hear- 
ing that  representative,  went  into  further  cottferenees  tatA 
meetings,  and  after  miKdi  serious  consideration  decided  on  a 
real,  true,  fair  piece  of  legislation.  We  were  fair  to  Louisiana 
and  FlcMlda,  representing  the  cane  industry;  we  were  fair  to 
the  Com  Beit;  we  were  fair  to  the  sugar-beet  area,  not  only 
in  the  United  States  but  Ih  the  otL-tAum  areas  and  the  for- 
eign countries,  but  pressure  was  brought  to  stop  this  legisla- 
tkm  that  was  suggested  by  the  eomndttee.  and  we  were  tidd 
that  it  may  mean  that  we  would  not  have  any  sugar  legisla- 
tkm.  Has  this  Congress  come  to  the  point  where  they  must 
bow  in  submission  to  the  overlords  of  the  different  depart- 
ments, or  are  we  going  to  be  real  men  and  act  as  the  peo^  of 
this  Nation  expect  us  to  act.  representing  without  fear  or 
favor  labor.  Industry,  and  agricidture? 

The  offisHfcnghts  of  the  press,  the  criticism  that  has  been 
heaped  upon  us,  has  not  deteried  ttie  vaUant  membcis  of  that 
o(»nmittee  hi  their  hffliesty  and  falmesB. 

I  am  informed  that  at  a  press  eoitf erence  Secretary  Wallace 
made  tbe  statement  that  the  Agrlcultaral  Cbramittee  woidd 
have  to  accept  the  departmental  bffi  as  submitted  or  there 
wotdd  be  no  sugar  leglslaticm.  Once  when  has  Secretur 
Wallace  beeome  a  dictator  with  regard  to  the  Committee  (m 
Agriculture  or  with  regard  to  the  policy  of  legidatton  to  Xbi» 
MaUon?  It  is  about  time  that  the  Members  of  this  House  act 
in  unison  and  protect  thefr  committees  from  the  onslaaghta 
of  these  department  heads  and  departmental  elerin. 

Secretary  (tf  State  Hull  iqipeared  before  the  committee  In 
an  executive  sessioQ,  and  tt  was  my  miderstanding  that  the 
heartog  was  (tf  an  eaecatlw  nature,  but  the  real  facta  are 
that  his  statement  began  at  10:30  in  the  mcmSaag  vdA  did 
not  ^nd  until  after  13,  and  Without  the  knowledge  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Agrieidture  a  press  release  of 
tte  statement  made  in  executive  session  vras  rdeased  by  3ie 
Secretary.  It  may  not  be  to  my  p(^tiea}  advantage  to  resent 
such  actions,  but  as  a  Member  of  this  House,  in  tiie  Intovst 
of  fair  play,  to  the  Intersil  of  uphcMing  the  tra(Uttons  of 
this  House,  I  believe  that  the  dignity  of  Ooi«reas  staoukt  be 
protected.  Rionars  have  been  rife  that  if  we  as  Members  ctf 
Congress  insist  on  our  prerogatives  and  bring  in  the  legida- 
ti(m  as  we  see  fit  that  the  President  will  v^»  such  a  bill.    I 


do  not  believe  thai  such  ts 
President,  who  has  been  the  finest 
leader  of  any  political  party  since  the  »»^B'<«^*^y  of  our  hb- 
tery,  sbould  not  be  maUgned  to  this  way.  He  has  the  power 
to  veto  but  he  witt  use  that  to  the  advaastage  of  the  American 
peoide,  and  I.  for  one.  will  not  be  cowed  down  by  aooh  ttareate 
fnxB  men  who  have  no  anthortty  to  speak  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

This  committee  has  seen  fit  to  ledooe  tlM  <aata  of  nm 
sugar  from  Cuba  and  to  increase  the  <iuota  for  the  oontt- 
nentai  cane  for  the  Stotes,  especially  the  Stataa  of  v^««»«i«»«^ 
and  PloriihL  I  believe  we  are  Justtflsd  in  our  aeCleiL 
committee  has  seen  fit  to  reduce  the  amount  of  xsw 
that  is  to  be  Imported  not  only  from  Cuba  but  ffeoos  the  off • 
abore  areas  to  the  interest  (tf  canttoentol 
tinental  labor.  I  believe  we  are  Justified  Ib  that 
This  committee  has  seen  fit  to  ghitnw^^  tlM  piacttoe  of 
la  liming  to  liquid  sugar  over  and  above  the  regular  <iaota. 
I  believe  we  were  Justified  to  that  action.  In  foot,  tids  eooa- 
mlttee  has  seen  fit  to  be  fair  with  the  foreign  ooontrles  and 
to  allow  a  fair  margto  of  trading  under  the  reciprocal-trade 
agreements.  I  bdleve  we  have  been  Justified  to  that  action. 
The  legislation  as  proposed  by  this  committee  la  a  protection 
not  only  to  the  consumers  of  the  United  States  but  to  the 
iaduatry  and  labor  of  the  United  SCotea.  — p^'^^r  cooM- 
Tiiffwi'4^1  America. 

In  dosing,  let  me  say  that  this  bOl  should  be  reported  out 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  whether  the  dQMurtmenta 
are  opposed  to  it  or  not.  Just  because  there  are  a  few  pete 
that  the  departmcnte  wish  to  protect  is  no  reason  that  the 
American  people  as  a  whole  should  not  be  protoeted.  It  Is 
high  time  that  favoritism  be  f»minar.ed  from  legislation. 

When  the  Jones-Costlgan  Act  was  discussed  recommenda- 
tions were  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  suefa  recom- 
mendations were  made  on  the  theory  that  the  Jones-Costigan 
Act  was  purely  temporary  because  of  the  acute  eeonomic  dis- 
tress to  Cuba.  This  conditi(Hi  m  Cuba  is  now  much  im- 
proved, and  we  should  not  view  the  sugar  bffl  of  today  to  the 
hght  of  eireumstances  that  attended  the  pnwwatfi  (tf  the 
JOnes-CeMgan  Act  at  the  time  of  ite  consideration  by  Con- 
gress. The  suggestions  of  the  committee  studying  the  sugar 
legislatfen  are  sadi  that  will  protect  the  toterests  (tf  Ameri- 
can labor  against  petty  bureaucrat  who  feel  that  foreign 
lalxH*  is  (tf  greater  Importance  to  the  American  system  than 
Ameriean  laborers  Jobs;  who  apparently  want  to  formulate 
and  right  legldative  policy  instead  (tf  aUowtog  the  Repre- 
sentatives to  Congress  the  right  and  lyivUege  they  are 
dfreeted  to  have  by  the  Constitution  of  this  Nation. 

It  Is  with  much  regxet  that  I  am  caDed  away  for  several 
days  on  important  business.  However,  "mbea  I  return  I  will 
paint  a  complete  picture  of  ttie  sugar  situation  with  regard, 
to  the  proposed  legislation,  both  from  the  standpotot  (tf  the 
(xxmnittee  and  the  standpcdnt  of  the  departments.  Let  me 
say  that  I  want  to  congratulate  aB  the  members  of  our  com- 
mittee for  their  valiant  stand  against  the  onslaught  (tf  those 
who  wocdd  try  to  dlctote.  I  ccmgratulate  aU  members  (tf 
this  cxHumtttee  (m  their  decision  to  draft  this  leglslaticni  to 
the  toterests  (tf  tiie  American  ccmsumers.  the  American  pub- 
lic, American  todustry.  and  last  but  not  least  to  the  toterest 
of  American  labor. 


More  libera!  Old- Age  Penskms 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  S.  BIGELOW 

or  OBOo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE8 

Thwrtdau,  Mav  27, 1937 

Mr.  BIOCLOW.    Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  now  on  the 
desk  petition  na  19.  by  which  it  ta  hoped  to  tarlair  oHt » 
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Ubenlte  the  State  oId-i«e  penskm  sFstons  ntddi  are  ftd- 
mlntetered  under  title  I  of  tbe  Social  Security  Act. 

Tills  bin  is  H.  R.  5780  tagr  Mr.  OoiamT. 

1^  purpose  in  addresstng  the  Hooae  is  to  ezidatn  the 
Oonnery  bill  and  to  appeal  to  the  Members  to  siqiport  the 
bill  bj  dgning  petition  na  19. 

Members  are  avaxe  that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
Is  cooperating  with  the  Social  Security  Board,  and  an  ad- 
visory council,  to  consider  amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
ACL 

It  is  announced,  however,  that  the  intention  is  to  amend 
only  titles  n  and  vm  of  the  act  These  are  the  titles  which 
provide  for  the  payment  of  old-age  benefits  out  of  taxes  on 
wages  and  pay  xoUa.  Tlw  Social  Security  Board  will  pro- 
pose only  administrative  changes  on  which  there  is  general 
agreement  and  will  not  propose  to  this  Congress  any  funda- 
mental **«*"g—  in  the  act. 

Tills  ttien  is  not  the  time  to  consider  the  general  scheme 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
old-age  dependence. 

It  may  be  wen  at  this  point,  however,  to  state  what  this 
seheme  is.  The  act  recognizes  the  responsibUity  of  society, 
acting  through  the  Qoverxunent,  to  famish  support  to  the 
aged  dtlaens  who  are  without  private  means.  .But  in  order 
that  the  tax  bistlen  mi^  not  become  too  heavy  there  is 
established  a  system  of  compulsory  insurance,  by  which  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  million  workers  are  required  to  pay,  in 
part,  for  their  own  old-age  pensions.  These  workers  wiU 
boaeflt  by  the  fact  that  their  onployers  are  required  to  pay 
an  equal  amount.  The  part  of  the  burden  which  falls  on 
pay  rolls  win.  of  course,  be  shifted  to  the  general  puUic. 
The  tax  on  wages  is  an  income  tax  on  Incomes  below  which 
no  income-tax  law  has  dared  to  go. 

It  is  a  question  as  to  whether  this  is  a  Justifiable  scheme  of 
taxation,  and  it  is  also  a  question  as  to  whetho:  advantages 
to  be  gained  can  justify  the  appalling  Job  of  bookkeeping 
involved  in  keeping  ^ jack  of  the  wages  and  the  shifting  about 
of  30,000,000  workns  throughout  their  entire  working  life. 

These  questions  wiU  not  be  discussed  here.  If  it  is  oon- 
duded  that  this  general  seheme  is  unsound,  it  win  not  be 
untU  after  a  more  extended  experience  with  it 

However,  it  must  be  admitted  that  milllona  of  workers  and 
farmers  arid  aU  housewives,  and.  in  fact  more  than  half  of 
the  population  are  left  outside  the  scheme. 

It  must  also  be  achnltted  that  for  many  years  to  come  none 
of  the  benfflfiarifs  of  the  scheme  wiU  be  able  to  draw  any- 
thing like  an  adequate  old-age  pension. 

If  a  worker  receives  a  wage  of  $100  a  month,  and  never 
missed  a  day.  and  paid  his  wages  tax  every  week,  he  wmild 
have  to  work  and  pay  for  90  years,  or  from  now  until  1957. 
and  if  then  he  was  65  years  old  he  could  draw  $32.50  a  month. 
But  to  get  this  he  would  have  to  stop  work.  There  would  be 
nothing  for  his  wife.  The  two  would  have  to  Uve  the  rest  of 
their  days  on  this  allowance  of  $16^  a  month  each.  There 
are  now  32  States  that  are  paying  a  pension  higher  than  that 

When  the  facts  are  realised,  wm  the  workers  be  content  to 
pay  taxes  for  20  years  to  get  a  smaller  p&asixm  than  other 
woikers  get  out  of  public  revenues  without  any  contributions 
on  their  part? 

It  is  evident  that  most  of  those  Included  within  this  pen- 
ston  scheme,  as  wen  as  aU  those  not  included,  wlU  have  to 
derive  a  part,  if  not  an.  of  their  pensirai  sun;)ort  under 
title  I  of  the  Sodai  Security  Act— that  is.  from  general  tax 
funds  supplied  by  the  States  and  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment B  is  this  title  I  that  the  Connery  biU  proposes  to 
amend. 

It  is  a  duty  which  Congress  cannot  Justifiably  postpone,  to 
face  the  question  as  to  what  is  an  adequate  pension  and  how 
it  is  to  be  providtd.  We  must  9A  ourselves.  Are  the  pension 
systems  as  now  administered  in  the  States  satisfactory:  and. 
if  not,  what  shoukl  Googxes  do  about  It? 

Voting  would  womHimes  be  different  in  this  House  If 
Members  had  less  dread  of  getting  out  of  step  with  their 
own  party  crowd.  As  one  Member  expressed  it  he  did  not 
want  to  get  his  tail  In  the  wringer.    That  was  the  reason  he 


gave  for  thinking  one  way  and  voting  another.  He  did  not 
want  to  get  his  tafi  in  the  wringer. 

I  am  afraid  this  is  a  weakness  of  aU  of  us.  I  do  not  want 
to  profess  to  be  superior  to  it  But  now  and  then  there  wiU 
be  a  subject  of  leglslaUcm  an  which  we  are  dead  enough  in 
earnest  to  stand  alone. 

Four  years  ago  Ohio  adopted  what  at  the  time  we  thoufl^t 
was  an  old-age-pension  act.  I  had  dreamed  of  this  and 
w<ni:ed  for  it  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  But  now. 
after  4  years  of  experience  with  our  system.  I  am  deeply 
dteappcHnted  with  it 

What  we  have  in  Ohio  in  not  an  old-age  pensioi.  It  is 
relief,  grudgingly  measured  out  to  aged  persons,  on  the  basis 
of  dire  need. 

We  asked  for  a  pension  and  they  have  given  us  a  diarlty 
dole. 

Having  Uved  for  so  many  years  with  these  hopes  of  a  real 
pensio/a,  I  am  the  more  disideased  at  what  has  ha]n;)ened. 

I  resigned  from  the  City  Council  of  Cincinnati  to  come  to 
this  Congress,  because  the  city  councU  could  do  nothing  to 
give  the  people  of  my  State  a  real  pension  system,  and  I 
hoped  that  I  could  help  get  such  action  from  CcMigress. 

It  would  hdp  the  people  of  aU  the  States  if  ttUe  I  of  the 
Social  Seciulty  Act  were  amended  as  the  Connery  bin  pro- 
poses. 

On  this  subject  I  hope  and  believe  that  we  are  going  to 
forget  party  lines  and  perform  a  real  act  of  mercy  for  the 
aged  pe<H>le  of  all  our  States.  I  hope  that  we  are  not  going 
to  w(HTy  about  getting  our  tail  in  a  wringer.  Some  tails 
may  get  in  the  wringer  aU  ri^t  but  it  should  be  the  tails 
of  those  who  are  caUous  to  the  needs  of  the  old  people  of 
their  district 

Surely  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  plead  for  the  principle 
of  adequate  old-age  pensions.  Let  me  introduce  an  old  mar- 
ried couide  of  my  acquaintance.  Tmagine  that  they  are 
right  here  before  you  now.  Tjiey  are  real  people  whom  I 
know  in  Cincinnati.  Tliey  are  the  loveliest  <M  people  you 
could  Imagine.  You  could  wish  the  old  lady  were  srour  own 
mother.  It  is  a  pity  that  they  are  not  cherished  in  the 
home  of  sons  and  daughters,  with  an  homxed  place  at  some 
happy  flretide,  with  grandchildren  plasring  at  their  feet 

But  for  this  old  couple,  to  wh(xn  I  introduce  you.  these 
dreams  of  home  and  children  have  vanished.  They  are  left 
alone,  childless  now.  and  utterly  without  means.  They  had 
worked,  aU  their  lives.  Ck>d.  bow  they  had  worked!  But 
the  race  is  not  alwajrs  to  the  swift,  as  the  Bible  says,  nor 
the  battle  to  the  strong.  Time  and  chance  happeneth  to  aU 
men.  Time  and  chance  has  happened  to  them.  And  so. 
here  they  are.  at  near  their  Journey's  end.  p»»»"«»««p  and  old, 
with  nothing  left  of  aU  their  labors. 

Now,  what  does  my  State  do  for  these  fine  old  people? 
It  gives  them  what  they  caU  an  old-age  pension.  But  It  is 
Just  what  they  give  younger  people  and  caU  it  reUef. 

The  State  sends  a  lip-stick  social  worker,  a  professional 
charity  doler,  into  their  wretched  tenement  nxxns  to  hold 
an  inquisition  into  their  affairs,  to  teU  them  how  much  they 
win  be  aUowed  for  fuel  and  light  how  much  wUl  be  paid 
on  their  rent  and  how  many  pennies  a  meal  they  may  spaad 
for  food.  Their  allowance  is  pinched  down  to  the  last 
penny.  And.  on  this  rational  budget,  these  did  people  com- 
monly go  to  bed  early  to  save  fuel,  and  go  to  bed  hungry. 
They  are  shabbily  clothed  in  their  old  age  and  poorly  housed 
and  iU-fed.  This  is  what  we  caU  an  old-age  pension  in  the 
State  of  Ohio. 

What  if  these  were  your  parents  or  mine?  Should  we 
not  wish  to  do  for  aU  men's  mothers  and  fathers  what  we 
would  wish  done  tor  our  own?  Would  not  t^^t  be  following 
the  Golden  Rule  of  Christian  brotherhood? 

Old  age  at  best  is  a  trial  that  we  mortals  have  to  face. 
It  is  the  time  that  a  poet  of  the  Bible  has  described  as  the— 

JBvll  dftys  when  the  keepers  of  the  hauae  shall  tremble,  and  the 
Btnxig  men  ahaU.  bow  thunaelves.  and  the  grinders  cease  because 
they  are  few  •••(»•  ever  the  sUver  cord  be  loosed,  or  the 
golden  bo^  be  broken — ^because  man  goeth  to  his  in"g  home 
and  the  mouraen  go  about  the  streets. 


TY>  this  pain  of  approatdiing  dissolution  shaU  we  add  the 
oold  and  hunger  and  pain  of  povoty?  Surdy  we  could  wish 
for  an  old  peoi^e  securi^,  at  least  fran  such  needless  priva- 
tion. We  wish  they  might  aU  have  a  cottage  of  th^  own 
and  security  from  want  toi  sit  in  this  autumn  time  with 
folded  hands  and  peace  of  m|ind  waiting  for  that  mysterious 
summons  that  men  caU  death. 

ShaU  we  add  to  the  distn^  of  old  age  the  bitterness  of 
poverty?  "Age  and  want",  cried  the  poet,  "Age  and  wantl 
Oh.  m-matched  pair!" 

But  this  House  does  not  need  emotional  uppeals  to  its 
pity.   Pity  we  have  for  aU  those  who  are  both  old  and  poor. 

Counting  on  the  fuU  measure  of  sympathy  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House.  I  come  at  once  to  the  practical  question 
we  must  ask:  What  should  the  Congress  do  about  this? 

Such  is  the  interest  of  the  Members  that  a  large  number 
of  bills  have  btesa  introduced,  and  many  different  ways  of 
deaUng  with  the  problem  are  proposed. 

A  number  of  Members,  who  had  introduced  plans  of  their 
own,  held  a  soles  of  conferences  and  agreed  each  to  aban- 
don his  own  proposal  and  unite  on  a  comxiromiae  plan  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  CoHincBT  in  H.  R.  5780. 

I  wish  to  commend  H.  R.  5780  as  being  in  the  judgment  of 
its  friends  the  line  of  least  resistance,  the  way  that  we  may 
hope  to  get  an  thaJt  it  Is  reascmable  to  expect  frtm  the 
Congress  at  this  time. 

But  in  doing  so,  I  wish  to  pmphasly  that^  have  no  si^t 
of  ftnfggnniCTn  toward  any  different  or  more  ambitious  pro- 
posal of  any  other  Member. 

The  Connery  blU  leaves  the  pension  age  at  65,  where  It  Is 
now.  I  would  like  to  see  It  60  years  or  even  less  If  we 
could  afford  it. 

Some  in  the  House  stress  the  importance  of  having  a 
straight  Federal  pension  of  the  same  amount  to  everybody, 
and  paid  directly  by  the  Federal  Government  I  win  ^adly 
vote  for  such  a  proposal.  But.  if  the  House  does  not  ap- 
prove of  such  a  straight  Federal  pension.  I  hope  that  we 
may,  at  least,  pass  the  Ccmnery  bilL 

The  Connery  biU  does  not  disturb  the  existing  plan  that 
Is  operating  undo'  the  Social  Security  Act.  It  leaves  each 
State  free  to  determine  ^^lat  Its  own  contribution  shaU  be 
for  old-age  pensions.  It  leaves  the  administration  of  the 
pension  system  where  it  is  now  In  the  hands  of  the  States. 
But  it  does  provide  that  the  grants-in-aid  from  the  Federal 
Government  shaU  be  two-thirds  of  what  the  States 
contribute. 

It  provides  that  the  Federal  Government  attaXL  pay  to  the 
States  $2  for  one  Instead  of  paying  doHar  for  doUar,  as  at 
presmt 

The  Connery  bffl  Involves  no  change  in  administration 
methods.  It  creates  no  new  madilnery.  It  merely  pledges 
the  Federal  Government  to  double  its  oontributicm  to  the 
States  for  (rid-age-pensioa  purposes. 

It  is  true  that  under  any  pension  plan  the  costs  are  cer- 
tain to  go  up  as  time  passes.  At  the  present  time  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  pairing  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
minions  a  year  to  the  States  to  match  State  (dd-age-pension 
expenditures.  On  the  basij  of  present  pension  allowances 
fixed  by  the  States,  the  Connery  bfil  wlU  cost  the  Federal 
Government  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  a  year  instead 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions. 

But  we  do  not  disguise  the  fact  that  this  sum  fa  most 
certain  to  increase,  because  it  must  be  presumed  that  the 
States  win  in  time  increase  their  own  contributions.  Uhdcr 
the  present  act  when  a  Scate  adds  $1  to  Its  own  pension 
expenditures  it  costs  the  Federal  Government  $1.  Ihit 
under  the  Connery  taOl  each  artrtltAwml  State  dollar  win  cost 
the  Federal  Txeaanry  $2. 

TO  make  the  pension  $30.  mxler  the  present  act  the  State 
is  compiled  to  contribute  $15.  But  under  the  Oonnery  bfll. 
If  a  State  contributes  $15  of  its  own  funds,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  contribute  830.  and  the  pension  would  be  $45. 
The  Connery  bOl  provides,  however,  that  if  more  than  $46  a 
month  la  paid,  the  excess  above  that  amount  must  be  borne 
wholly  by  the  State. 


This  biU  makes  no  departure  from  the  preaent  poUey. 
whkdi  is  to  leave  to  the  Judgment  of  each  State  what  the 
pension  requirements  are  for  its  own  dtiaens  and  how  large 
a  contribution  its  own  taxpayers  can  stand. 

This  is  a  fiexible  system  which  sacrifices  uniformity  to 
States'  rights.  The  Connoy  bUl  has  been  constructed  with 
a  view  to  getting  a  substantial  improvement  with  a  ■»iw««rwti« 
amount  of  dumge. 

Ttie  impression  prevails  that  <rid-age  needa  are  toon  to  be 
adequately  met  by  the  compulsory  insurance  plan.  Let  me 
repeat  that  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  poiCDt  act  it 
can  never  be  extended  to  aU  the  aged,  and  even  for  the  most 
of  those  who  come  under  the  plan  it  holds  out  no  promise  of 
an  adequate  (dd-age  pension,  The  »»iftirimn«r>  mMier  the  com- 
pulsory plan  is  $85  a  month.  But  who  could  ever  get  that? 
Only  the  workers  who  for  more  than  4A  years  had  never 
missed  a  pay  day  and  had  never  earned  losa  than  $3J00 
a  year. 

Mr.  Albert  Linton,  president  Riovident  Mutual  life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  Hxiladelphia,  comments  on  the  benefiU  under  the 
contributory  feature  d  the  Security  Act  as  txOkms: 

The  marlmiim  pension  that  anyone  can  recelTe  Is  I8S  a  month, 
and  oonsiderabto  pobUetty  has  been  gtrsn  to  ttiaS  figure.  ThiM  Is 
unfortunate,  for  tt  tnq^res  ttiat  hopes. 

To  quaUfy  for  an  $86  pension  a  person  must  be  credited  with  a 
total  of  $129,000  ct  eanUnga  subject  to  that  tax.  At  the  mayimiim 
of  $3,000  a  year  this  means  48  yean  of  serrlee.  Stnoe  thU  servloe 
must  be  completed  before  age  66,  It  must  oommffnoe  not  later 
than  the  twenty  second  birthday.  Purthermore.  since  the  only 
serrlee  that  ooonis  la  titat  following  1980  tiae  Irst  pension  of  $88 
WlU  be  payable  In  1980.  I  Imagine  you  wUl  agree  with  me  that 
we  have  more  pressing  problems  than  estlwatliig  the  amaU  n\uiber 
at  pec^de  who  wlU  be  aU*  to  qualify  fbr  an  $86  penslop  In  the 
years  foUowIng  19T9. 

It  win  aaslBt  us  to  see  the  plan  tn.  better  penpecttve  when  we 
reaUse  that  according  to  the  estimate  the  average  pmskm  that 
WlU  be  paid  tn  1080  Is  about  $46  per  month.  Some  will  receive 
as  low  as  $10.  A  select  few  wlU  receive  $88:  but  the  average  wm 
be  $46. 

We  have  bean  talking  ahoot  the  year  1980.  What  about  the 
more  launedtate  future?  Here  we  must  be  prepared  for  something 
qtxlte  diffnent  from  an  average  pension  of  $46.  Ih  1946  the  figure 
is  $19  per  month;  tn  1986  it  la  $26;  in  1966,  $S8;  and  so  on  t^  to 
tb»  1960  average. 

Tliere  Is.  therefore,  no  solution  for  this  generation  In  the 
contributory  system  alone.  Any  adequate  old-age  system 
must  lean  on  the  nonccmtrlbutory  system  ot  title  I  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

We  must  not.  In  our  generosity,  forget  the  serious  prob- 
lems that  are  Involved  in  this  subject.  If  we  reduce  the 
pension  ag$  flrom  OS  to  60,  we  thereby  increase  the  expense 
60  percent. 

We  might  mef  er  a  pensicm  system  that  could  pay  a  flat 
sum  to  evenrbody.  irrespective  of  any  means  test  That 
would  reUeve  the  system  of  an  taint  of  charity. 

But  a  pulsion  of  $50  a  month  to  everybody  65  years  of 
age  would  cost  the  producing  part  of  our  population  over 
$4,020,000,000  a  year.  and.  reduced  to  60  years,  such  a  pen- 
sion would  cost  $6,4^,000,000  a  year. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  and  expected  that  the  States  wfll  liberal- 
iae  thdr  systems  and  eliminate  (rflensive  means  tests.  The 
requirement  that  homes  must  be  surrendered  to  the  State 
seems  a  cruelty  that  should  be  discontinued. 

To  make  old  people  Uve  with  relatives  who  do  not  want 
them  is  a  cruelty,  or  to  make  than  accept  support  from 
coerced  relatives.  But  one  means  test  that  can  hardly  be 
avoided  for  the  present,  besides  that  of  age  and  residence.  Is 
the  test  of  Inoome.  It  is  too  much,  in  vtew  of  dtpwHsed  eco- 
nomic conditions,  to  expect  the  payment  of  a  flat  sun.  A 
person  should  be  required  to  state  what  private  inoome  he 
has.  and  the  pension  should  be  eAwtever  mm  may  be  neces- 
sary which,  when  added  to  such  private  inoome,  wlU  make  a 
total  maximum  income  of  a  given  anvwrnt,  This  is  my  pri- 
vate opinion,  based  on  some  rtudy  of  how  oosto  mount,  but 
such  questions  of  poUcy  are  left  to  the  States. 

So.  too,  the  question  of  what  such  a  guaranteed  Income 
should  be  is  a  matter  TT-r_fft>rh  Btatir  to  dedde.  Cnnrtltkms 
very^  and  a  son  whleh  might  be  unneeeseKUy  laive  In  ene 
State  might  be  aa  much  too  moaSk  In  another.  Bsch  State  It 
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the  jodge  as  to  any  sach  differenttala.  lUs  Is  the  plan  of  the 
existing  provlsiaos  of  the  Social  Secozlty  Act  whkh  the  Can- 
nery bin  woold  not  disotrb. 

The  Cannery  bin  is  conseryatiye.  It  se^s  no  great  diange. 
It  asks  merely  that  there  be  increased  aid  from  the  Federal 
Oovemment  If  this  House  wishes  to  go  ftnrther,  I  Shan  be 
glad.  But  one  thing  I  cannot  understand— how  any  Con- 
gressman could  bear  to  go  home  and  face  the  dUL  people  of 
his  district  after  having  refused  to  do  even  this  much  for 

Even  if  thumbs  are  turned  down  on  this  Connery  bffl— 
even  if  we  are  not  permitted  to  bring  it  to  a  roU  caU  in  the 
House— the  petition  which  is  poiding  <m  the  Clerk's  deA  win 
be  as  good  a  record  as  a  roU  caU  and  wiU  diow  inefTaceably 
how  every  Member  sfauMSs. 

Far  the  sake  of  pitiful  old  people  whom  I  know  tai  my  State, 
and  whom  yon  must  know  in  yours.  I  appeal  to  you.  my  col- 
leagues, to  sign  petmon  no.  19.  and  idease  do  so  promptly. 

AYiation  Day  and  Aviation  Development 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  CLARENCE  F.  LEA 

or  GAUFOBMIA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridoif.  Mat  2t,  1$37 

Mr.  LEA,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  authority  of  an  act  of  Con- 
grcsi;  the  Presklent  has  proclaimed  the  28th  of  May  at  Avia- 
ttonDay.  This  is  a  tribute  to  the  importance  of  aviation  and 
the  ezpresBlfln  of  the  Matkm'S  antidpatton  of  Its  future  devel- 
opment It  reflects  the  sentiment  of  the  American  people, 
who  are  interested  in  fostering  and  developing  this  newest 
method  of  transportatkm  which  so  readily  typlflea  modem 
Piogi'Mi  and  the  American  spirit  of  advancement 

Perhaps  those  who  taisptred  this  aetkm  by  Congress  and  the 
Resident  bi  estahlishtng  Aviation  Day  were  not  conscious  of 
any  parUeular  date  which  ooukl  most  appropriately  be  se- 
lected as  the  anniversary  of  the  original  event  and  outstand- 
iiui  Importance  to  aviatkm.  It  so  happens,  however,  that 
this  is  the  very  day  of  the  month  upon  urtiich  America  20 
yean  ago  decided  to  launch  one  of  its  most  forward-looking 
steps  looking  toward  air  superiority.  That  was  the  day  on 
i^ich  the  decision  was  made  to  design  what  later  became 
known  as  the  liberty  engine. 

That  dedflian  resulted  in  the  devekipment  of  the  greatest 
engine  of  that  type  of  Its  di^  and  represented  America's 
most  outstanding  contrlbiitkm  to  aeronantical  constructian 
during  the  World  War.  As  a  member  of  the  investigating 
oommtttee.  my  duties  led  me  to  take  a  partlculai  interest  in 
the  history  of  airplane  development  prior  to  that  time  and 
with  particular  reference  as  to  the  activities  of  the  United 
States  in  the  World  War  In  ooonection  with  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  airplanes.  Much  of  the  hiformatlon 
oor  Investigation  defeknied  la  embodied  In  part  2  of  House 
Report  No.  697  of  the  Sizty-stzth  Congress,  second  session. 
and  liberal  excerpts  from  which  are  pubUdied  In  the  hear- 
ings OB  H.  R  58S4.  as  reported  for  the  8th  dMj  of  April  for 
this  year. 

Much  mlsinfofmatlon  cnriRemtiig  Amertea'S  air  war  activi- 
ties has  passed  as  historfcal  facts  staiee  that  time.  One 
really  Interested  in  the  <iaestlon  of  aviatkm  would  do  well  to 
temmariae  hfanseif  witti  the  facts  ceocemlng  our  war  activi- 
ties, and  from  them  he  cannot  help  but  learn  lessons  of  im- 
portance eonwrning  air  operattav  and  military  prepared- 
ness in  generaL  Least  among  the  exaggerations  and  mlscon- 
eepttais  of  a  generation  ago  are  many  truths  which  establish 
nhat  basically  was  the  fault  in  the  ftdena  organiatkm  of 
air  fOroes  when  America  entered  the  World  War. 

<te  the  »d  day  of  Dfiemiber  1907  the  Army  advertised  for 
aMa-air  airplane,  the  main  re^pihwmeats  of 
that  It  woukl  reasaln  eonthniously  in  the  air  for 


1  hour  and  develop  a  speed  of  at  least  36  miles  an  hour.  The 
trial  flight  of  the  Wright  machine  fulfilled  the  requirements 
of  the  Army  specification  in  September  of  1908.  It  did  so  in 
the  presence  of  the  President,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  a 
lai^  group  of  Congressmen,  military  men.  and  the  pubUo. 

If  any  spectator  present  at  that  exhibition  fli^t  then 
grasped  the  full  significance  of  that  event,  history  has  failed 
to  reveal  to  us  who  that  person  may  have  been.  Many 
iqieculated  upon  the  possible  future  of  aerial  navigation  but 
none  anticipated  Its  real  importance. 

The  common  military  viewpoint  was  that  the  airplane 
might  become  useful  as  a  means  of  transporting  military 
messages  and  serving  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Signal  Service. 

Pursuant  to  that  thought,  military  aviation  was  turned 
over  to  an  aviaticm  section  in  the  Signal  Corps.  The  assign- 
ment of  air  navigation  to  such  a  minor  role  may  have  been 
justified  in  1908.  Perhaps  that  was  a  proper  assignment  for 
its  early  develoixnent.  but  the  airplane  for  a  number  of 
years  was  destined  to  faU  to  gain  its  proper  xdace  in  the 
military  life  of  the  United  States.  It  was  only  when  Qen- 
eral  Pershing  was  out  on  the  ocean  en  route  to  Europe  that 
he  made  the  order  separating  aviation  in  the  A.  B.  F.  from 
the  Signal  Corps. 

It  was  left  to  other  nations,  particularly  France,  to  ad- 
vance the  art  of  air  navigation,  profiting  by  Its  origination 
in  America.  As  measured  by  the  support  given  to  airplane 
development  up  to  the  time  of  the  World  War  the  UDited 
States  ranked  about  ninth  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

During  the  World  War  the  United  States  made  great  prog- 
ress in  aviation  and  particularly  in  qrianttty  production  of 
engines.  We  learned  much,  but  we  lacked  much  because 
of  the  want  of  that  skill  which  only  time  and  experience  can 
give  and  for  which  there  are  no  substitutes.  We  had  failed 
to  advance  aviation  as  the  circumstances  demanded  and  as 
opportunity  was  accorded  us. 

Since  the  World  War.  dvil  and  military  aviation  has 
advanced.  We  are  now  confronted  particularly  with  the 
commercial  aviation  problem.  Better  construction  methods, 
greater  scientific  and  technical  skill,  better  designs,  improved 
mechanism  and  aviation  aids  with  increased  SEifety.  in- 
creased speed,  and  greater  load-carrying  capacity,  today 
places  commat:lal  aviati(»i  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  period 
in  aviation  development 

Again  we  meet  a  challenge  somewhat  like  we  faced  In 
military  aviaticm  20  shears  ago.  Our  decision  is  of  import- 
ance to  the  future  and  success  of  avlatlan. 

A  decade  ago  there  was  a  small  field  for  commercial  avia- 
tion outside  of  postal  service.  There  was  then  a  limited 
field  for  the  civilian  airplanes  as  there  iM;>peared  to  be  for 
the  military  airplane  in  1908.  Now.  with  new-found  aUlity, 
commercial  aviation  is  seeking  its  real  mission  beyond  the 
confined  activities  of  any  one  economic  or  govonmental 
agen<7. 

The  modem  transport  plane  is  rapidly  taking  its  place  as 
a  very  important  adjunct  ta  a  national  transpcatatlon  plan 
adapted  to  present-day  activities.  By  speed,  load-carrying 
cmMkdty.  and  greater  safety  it  is  attaining  a  new  status  In 
the  transportation  world. 

In  all  probaUlity.  within  two  decades  the  rules  of  the  road 
in  the  air  are  going  to  have  new  importance.  Congestion 
on  air  lanes  is  going  to  be  a  problem  of  air  tranqmrtation. 
Gbreat  numbers  of  passengers,  great  Quantities  of  express  and 
freight  are  going  to  be  carried  in  the  air. 

Two-thirds  ot  the  Income  of  the  transport  lines  Is  now 
derived  from  the  passenger  and  express  service.  In  a  few 
years  relative  support  from  the  maU  service  has  been  cut  in 
two  and  the  revenue  from  the  other  service  doubled.  Much 
greater  progress  is  in  the  near  future. 

Progress  in  commercial  aviation  is  largely  a  matter  of  TCd- 
ume  of  business,  and  as  that  increases  tranqxirtatloa  oosta 
are  going  to  further  decrease  and  thereby  invite  more  busi- 
ness. As  practically  every  studmt  of  air  commerce  reaUaes, 
this  new  development  should  be  under  the  helpful  regulatloa 
of  the  Government 


As  air  mail  must  be  confined  to  one  or  a  very  limited  num- 
ber of  carriers  between  siieciflc  points,  so  commercial  avia- 
tion in  the  very  natinre  f)f  the  present  situation  should  be 
regulated  as  we  regulate  other  ageadieB  ot  transpartation. 
particularly  the  rail  and  motor  vehicles. 

Certificates  of  operation  should  confine  interstate  com- 
merce between  different  points  to  one  line  or  such  limited 
number  of  lines  as  are  pioperly  qualified  to  give  good  coor- 
dinated service.  Cutthroat  competition,  se^dng  to  succeed 
by  starving  out  competitors,  should  be  denied.  The  trans- 
port lines  should  be  aided  in  giving  security  and  stability  to 
their  activities  by  being  assured  certificates  for  their  opera- 
tion so  long  as  they  provide  adequate  service  and  give  no 
just  reason  for  revocation  of  their  certificates.  

We  are  tnring  to  bring  about  this  situation  by  H.  R.  7273, 
reported  to  the  Congress  today  by  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee.  The  general  purpose  of  this  proposed 
legislation  is  to  constitute  tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission as  the  regulatory  body  to  exercise  over  commercial 
aviation  the  same  genera!  regulatory  powers  now  exercised 
over  rail  and  motor  vehicles  in  Interstate  commerce,  so  far 
as  applicable  to  air  transportation. 

This  measure  provides  the  usual  features  of  regulatory 
legislation,  such  as  the  control  of  rates,  methods  of  latx^e- 
dure  upon  complaints,  the  control  of  the  issuance  of  securi- 
ties, the  prevention  of  interlocking  directorates,  and  the  vn- 
vention  of  mergers  and  consolidations  and  ctmtrol  except 
under  limited  ccmditions  approved  by  the  regulatory  body. 

"nie  proposed  legislation  would  extend  to  existing  air 
carriers  in  Interstate  commerce  certificates  of  convenience 
and  necessity  to  continue  their  existing  service.  It  is  made 
the  duty  of  every  air  transport  in  interstate  commerce  to 
carry  mail  irtien  requested  in  the  manner  provided  liy  this 
legislation. 

The  Postmaster  General  al<me  would  be  authorized  to 
Initiate  proceedings  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  air-mail 
route.  His  petition  would  be  granted  subject  only  to  the 
veto  powers  of  the  r^rulatory  body  in  cases  where  it  is  de- 
termined that  the  creation  of  such  new  route  would  nnrea- 
acmatdy  impair  the  service  of  an  existing  certificate  holder. 

The  Postmaster  General  would  not  be  required  to  tender 
mall  to  any  certificate  holder  for  transmission  by  every  plane 
c^erated  by  such  certificate  holder,  but  in  his  discretion  may 
distribute  the  k)ad  as  the  needs  of  the  Postal  Service  might 
require. 

The  Postmaster  General  woiild  have  sole  control,  so  far  as 
the  Government  is  ccMicemed.  as  to  schedules. 

Mall  would  be  tendered,  carried,  and  delivered  in  accord- 
ance with  rules  and  regulations  and  schedules  proclaimed 
by  the  Postmaster  GeneraL 

At  the  present  time  all  operating  maH  carriers  have  their 
rates  fixed  by  the  Interstate  Coouneroe  Commisslnn.  This 
method  of  fixing  compensation  continues  to  i4>ply  to  all 
holders  ctf  certificates  authorising  mail  transportation, 
whether  now  existing  or  hereafter  granted. 

I  think  it  not  an  undue  appraisal  of  the  Importance  of  this 
proposed  legislation  to  say  that  its  early  passage  means  much 
to  the  progress,  orderly  development,  and  greater  expansion 
of  commercial  aviation  during  the  next  few  years  in  the 
United  States.  It  win  be  of  greater  encouragement  and 
security  to  investment  in  commercial  aviation,  it  will  stabilize 
the  industry,  it  will  protect  the  public  against  unfiOr  prac- 
tices and  di8crimlnati(Kis.  and  give  greater  safety  to  the 
traveling  pubUc 

Without  this  legislation  the  Federal  Government  has  no 
control  over  the  transportation  of  passengers,  express,  or 
freight  in  interstate  commerce  other  than  a  limited  control 
exercised  in  reference  to  air-mail  transportation.  Fw  some 
years  at  least  commercial  aviation  cannot  progress  under 
condlti(»is  of  cutthroat  competition  or  unregulated  interstate 
transportation. 

Soon  the  time  win  be  here  when  the  very  number  of  planes 
in  the  air  win  be  an  unbearable  hazard  unless  coordinated 
and  synchronized  by  intelligent  regulations  by  some  author- 
ized body,  such  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 


We  have  leoelyed  many  assurances  of  support  for  this  legla> 
lation.  We  am  eoofldoxt  of  Its  adoptloo  by  the  Coogreas. 
We  present  It  with  assurance  that  It  otters  a  practical  solu- 
tion of  a  very  important  {voblem  now  oonoeming  our  com- 
mercial air  service. 

We  iKesent  this  legislation  with  a  confldeDoe  tttat  we  are 
doing  a  good  service  not  only  to  commnclal  aviation  but  also 
promoting  the  husinfss  life  and  welfara  of  the  country 
generally. 


The  Constitatioii  and  Religioos  liberty 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  SAMUEL  B.  PETTENGILL 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  27, 1957 


RADIO  AnORBRB  BY  HON.  SAlfUXL  B 

INDIANA.  ON  MAT  38,  IMT 


nrnBKxnit,  op 


ICr.  FVlTENUHlj.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  eztewi 
I  attach  copy  of  a  radio  address  given  hy  me  on  Sunday.  May 
23.  1937.  over  WOU  Washington  D.  C.  on  the  suhlect  The 
Constitution  and  ReUglonB  Liberty,  as  followa: 


Complete  zellgloua  Uberty  cxlato  nowhere  In  the  wodd  asoapfe  m 
the  United  Stetee  of  Amerioe.  Nor  did  it  ezlct  In  this  oouutrj  pclor 
to  the  edoptloo  at  the  Constitution  end  lU  BUI  at  Blghta.  Ite 
achieve  complete  separation  ot  chur^  azid  state  and  freedom  to  the 
indiTidual  to  wocahip  God  in  the  light  oC  hte  eonertence  has  n- 
quited  a  bloody  struggle  of  6.000  yeaa.  That  stniggis  hm  bssa 
crowned  with  r,KO«ai  only  in  this  country,  and  In  this  oouatty  for 
only  146  years. 

At  first  thought  these  statements  are  estiwitsMng.  but  they  ai* 
true.  Take  a  survey  of  the  world  beyond  our  borders.  Look  aS 
Mexico.  Japan.  SkMOn,  Octmany.  Italy.  Bussta:  whare  is  freedom  «< 
worship  among  their  millions  of  people?  ftanoe  is  fotbiddso  teo^ 
t(vy  to  certain  religious  orders  and  has  psssed  laws  to  nstlfsisHw 
in  other  words,  to  oonfl scats — the  tjroperty  at  churches. 

In  "wn^mrkA  ^^  rsoent  coconation  osramonlal  and  the  KIb^s 
oath  prove  the  uni^,  rather  than  the  aeparatlon.  of  the  state  and 
the  established  chiuch. 

In  soms  at  these  countries  thsre  is.  thank  Ood.  a  great  dsal  <( 
religious  toleranoe:  In  othera.  very  little;  in  aome.  aca^leally 
Nevertheless,  nowhere  on  the  globe  does  a  people  live  today 
each  azMl  every  one  at  its  eiUaens  enjoys,  and  to  the  asmn 
as  we  do,  that  prtosless  Wnsflng  which  we  call  raligioas  liberty. 

Theie  are  reaaons  for  an  this.  Ttomm  are  reasons  why  we  have 
religious  libv^  in  this  country,  lliey  mtm,  first,  the  Sect  that  oar 
fathers  had  suffered  its  denial  for  many  centttrles;  ssoond,  the 
guaranty  at  free  worship  set  forth  in  writing  in  our  fundamental 
law;  and,  third,  that  we  have  ooorts  to  safeguard  those  guaimntee^, 
courts  whi^  we  have  eo  far  maintained  free  from  iaglalatlve  doml* 
nation  or  Bsecutlve  ooeroian. 

Tliere  are  reasons,  also,  why  the  stnigi^  of  •jOOO  years  hss  ia 
other  lands  yielded  eo  little  fruU.  In  the  first  pteoe  it  is.  and  has 
throughout  the  centartrs.  been  a  human  frailty  for  saany  men  to 
brieve  that  they  can.  and  should,  impom  their  raUckous  Idsas  oa 
othsr  men  against  thslr  wlU  or  dsstrs,  and  so  ttiey  atlempt  to  um 
the  power  of  the  state  to  ooeroe  their  fellows  to  their  own  bdisfi. 

That  oomes  from  the  rdlgioos  slds  o<  man's  nature.  Hie  oklMr 
reeson  oomes  from  the  poitUoal  rtde    and  is  probably  the  eUouget. 

Man  lovee  power.  During  the  age-long  etrug^  fdr  political, 
for  religious,  and  for  eoonomin  libtfty,  rulers  have  eought  to  gala 
control  of  the  agencies  of  religion  as  a  means  to  grsatsr  power. 
Hius  they  attempt  to  eeiae  the  human  coneetenee  and  uee  It  to 
augment  and  magnify  the  State.  That  is  going  on  today  m 
Bun^jie.  as  I  shall  point  out. 

Sometimes  the  State  and  the  Church  have  made  common  eauae. 
Ambitious  clerics  and  ambitious  politicians  have  Joined  hands 
and  made  logrolling  agreemente  for^he  greatsr  glory  of  each. 

But  whatever  the  cause  or  causes  religloue  llb«ty  hse  been  won 
only  after  the  greatest  sacrifice,  and  when  wcm.  is  undsr  mnrtant 
and  teirifle  pressure  to  whittle  it  away.  Bteraal  vtgllanroe  Is  the 
price  of  religious  as  well  as  pc^tical  liberty. 

When  the  Constitutional  Convention  which  mat  In  PtHladelphIa 
160  years  sgo  this  month  submitted  ite  final  draft  to  the  people 
for  ratifloatlon.  objection  was  made  that  the  Ooostitutian  did  not 
contain  a  sufficient  guaranty  that  thess  Tights  of  the  tndlviduel 
should  not  bs  infringed  upon  by  the  new  OoveinmeKt  which  IS 
WS8  profmsed  to  establish. 

With  reject  to  certain  matters  our  fathars  Insisted  upon  a 
*^o  man's  land"  upon  which  no  Oovemment  official  tftould  ever  ba 
permitted  to  treqiats,  no  matter  how  large  a  majon^  ha  aaay  ha«« 
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to  ■nTctontmn     R  ivaa  tiMrafon  apwd  tlMi*  •  Bfll  of  BIghti 

dded  to  th*  Ooasmutton  at  the  wilkrt  oppartanlty.    Bs- 

for  nils  •manaet  the  Oonstttutloii  would  zioC  bavo  been 


snd  pnetlaUly.  t 
vortd.    Altboogh 


.    ^ 


r- 


<  f 


n  bMUM  the  biHliMH  o(  ttao  Fbat  OoogreM,  tborefai*,  to  jrat 
In  vrttlng  tiMW  guarmntiM  and  submit  tben  to  tb«  pebiite  for 
Tbls  was  dome  In  tbe  fona  at  10  smMate  amenrtmanta 
to  all  euoceedinff  Amcrtcans  aa  the  Bm  at  BlAta.  Tbej 
fc  of  the  OuBaUtutlop  ea  December  Ift.  1791. 
Hut  daia  may  tberef  ote  be  aakl  to  mack  tiM  tairtli  of  xellgloaa 
needoin  aa  an  effeetlTe  principle  of  government,  for  tbe  llait  time, 
for  tbe  only  time  anywbere  In  tbe  blstorj  of  tbe 
mocb  of  our  Oonstllaitlom'bas  been  edited  by 
otber  oonntvlee,  nevertbelesa  la  tbe  century  and  more  wbleb  baa 
deperrt.  not  a  single  odicr  nattea  baa  achieved  eooqilete  eqwri^ 
tlon  of  cbnrcb  and  State.  Ouravaa  m  fact  a  new  order  of  tbe  ages. 
It  la  slgnlilcant  that  although  our  fathers  desired  to  pro- 
teet  many  baid-won  tOmtim.  the  ^rst  article  of  tbe  BUI  of 
Bl^te  and  vbe  first  worda  of  that  article  deal  with  tills  precious 
imttinr  of  reUgloas  liberty. 
^  n  la  iMBSttbeied  that  tt  la  the  tendency  of  an  leglslatiTe 
to  astaad  ttMtr  power,  it  is  worttiy  of  note  that  tbe  flxst 
press  to  eonvene  under  tbe  Constitution  adopted  llmitatlnns 
atiletloaa  upon  the  power  of  tbemaelirM  and  all  future  Con- 
ies. The  words  are  ''Congress  eball  make  no  law  rfayeetlng 
rTtafTi1t^^lnTrt  of  reUglan  or  prohibiting  tbe  free  exercise 
wf."  Ussabsin  tt  waa  provided  that  "no  religious  test  shall 
be  requlTBd  as  a  quaimcatloa  to  any  office  or  public  trust 
the  United  Btatea." 

problbltlans  upon  governmental  power  are  ebeolute. 
admit  of  no  qualUlcatloa.  "Congress  shall  make  no  law." 
«lfo'rdlglo«s  teat  shall  ever  be  required."  As  long  aa  tbeee  pro- 
IVHtflfflBT  rt-rni  It  la  plain  that  oar  fathers  Intended  to  place  tbe 
nghts  so  gnaidsd  beyond  tbe  power  of  any  party,  however  power- 
tms  any  uiajetltj.  however  great;  any  mandate,  however  hnpiee- 
stvo:  aof  rriaiiriss  huwe»er  strong;  sny  Preeldent.  however  popu- 
lar; any  eerteHeetlc.  however  Intolerant;  any  poiltlctan.  however 
ambltloaB. 

OUmigW  laagnage  could  not  be  used.  By  no  Jot  or  tittle 
tbeee  ilgMs  to  be  whittled  away.  Ttaey  were  written  by 
who  had  a  profound  aeqnalntance  with  and  a  distrust  of  tbe 
wsakneeeee  and  tbe  greed  and  ambition  of  men. 
llie  thought  that  prompted  them  baa  never  been  better  ex- 
It  would  be  a  ilameiiwis  '*t*'T"*'^  If  our  eoolldenee  m  tbe  men 
of  our  eholoe  should  sUsnoe  our  feam  fer  tte  eaf ety  of  our  rights. 
Owiliitence  Is  eveiywhere  the  paieiit  of  deepotlsm.  Ree  govern- 
ment Is  founded  OB  Jealon^r.  not  on  onwftitence.  It  Is  Jesluusj 
whldn  preeattee  ttnatted  conatltutlops  to  bind 

W  ttTB  ODuflBBQ  ^O  tl^Mt  Wittl  DOVQf  •     OUT  OotX* 

■tttntkm  baa  accordingly  fixed  tb»  Umtts  to  which  (and  no  fur- 
r)  our  confldenee  wlu  go.    In  qusstloas  of  power,  tiken,  let  no 
be  heetd  of  wmftrtwiue  In  men.  but  Uml  them  down  ftom 
by  the  ehalna  of  the  OoneMtatlan.'* 
Upon  the  tomb  of  Jcffeiaon  are  engraved  the  words  "Author  of 
of  meugtous  PMedom."    It  la  a  sad  but  true  corn- 
ea human  nature  that  the  fean  expreiesea  by  blm  were 
at  the  ttma  and  by  subaequeni  events.    Men  need  to  be 
by  the  dudne  of  the  OuaaUtutloa." 
the  dosp  signmrawwe  of  wu^Hiifliwiel  es  against  per- 
rameat.  IFndtr  It  the  peopie  mlf  and  are  the  source  of 
eB  pew.   Bat  ttey  nde.  ea  it  were^jaa  second  thought^  not  on 

stituUon  repreeeuts  tbe 

r,  nc*  the  exlgenelee  of  the  hour. 

thought  of  mankind,  deelgned 

of  aaaes  emotlaa.    It  la  the  ''stop, 

by  the  pest  to  prevent  disaster 

and  the  futtuse. 

a  law  denying  rellgloua  liberty. 

a  rtflglens  tsst  aa  a  quallfleatlon 

east    Theee  thlnge  have  aetuidly 

to  AoMrtcA.  tle^'tti  the  words  of  liw  constttutfcm. 

^ ^wm  ttM  words  aave  our  Uberttsat    Ho.   What  wffl? 

•  OMit  whidfc  win  proaoonce  nun  and  void  axnr  such  law 

f  »am test wtaMh the OuasUtuHua  forblda.  eventtowh  such 

the  fiiuuiaij  nmjortty  sentiment  of  tbe 

of  their  tadsietftve  acentL  or  the  puipoee  of 


And  that  Is  a  people 

ai^  pretext,  under  any  sup- 

"       '  to  deprive  thebr  courts 

loaest  judgment  when 

tr  that  freedom  can  be  In- 

oa  economic  or  polttl- 

be  lafklnged  iqpon  to 


....  ,^  -i^w^-j!J^  ertieWnr  oar  courts  have  always  ben 
Tight  hu*  whetter  ttaey  riian  atwotya  be  flee  to  act  zlgbtly.    Or. 

M  iLft.f%f  3??l5X-?*'*'5SJi»**  whether  they  have 

_ap«nart  jch  but  whether  any  other  i^en^  of  goveramsnt, 

ofhumu  balnvi^  can  do  a  better  job.    The  quea- 

ve  rlgbte  of  mtnorltlee  are  safsr  In  the  banck  d 

n  ^       .     '  *?  **>•  *»•»■*  «•  ftmwpwiirteiu  coorte.    And  we 
an  mambSM  of  eome  minority. 

hoekspiwve  that  rsltgloas  UbarttM  see  not  safe 
are  nee.    m  the  sbsence  of  nach  ooorta  they 


A  few  years  ago  tbe  State  of  Oregon  psswid  a  law  requiring  an 
Children  between  8  and  16  years  of  age  to  attend  only  the  piAile 
schools.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  close  aU  private  and  parochial 
sgbooia  and  to  deprive  all  fathers  and  motbets  of  tbe  right  to  send 
their  children  to  echools  where  they  might  receive  rdlgloua  In- 
struction. Tbe  act  applied  only  to  children  16  or  under.  But  If  -^ 
tbls  was  a  valid  "legislative  policy"  with  reqwct  to  16  or  under.  It 
would  have  been  equally  valid  with  respect  to  16  or  over.  If  valid, 
therefore,  such  legieiatlon  In  Oregon  or  any  and  aD  other  Statss  or 
the  National  Congress  could  close  every  H««rw.»ti.»«*Wf>.«^  irrbmrt  or 
college  In  the  country,  whether  Protestant.  Jew,  or  CathoUc,  Ixwlttd- 
Ing  such  Institutions  as  Notre  Dame  XTblversl^.  In  my  congrea- 
slonal  district. 

Tbls  esse  of  Pierce  ▼.  The  Soetetf  of  Siatera  of  Jeeut  and  Jfarp 
wae  tberdEore  of  the  greateet  In^Mrtance  and  waa  def eiMed  not 
only  by  tbe  schools  directly  concerned  but  by  the  *m*Tlffan  Jewish 
Committee,  the  Seventh-Day  Adventlsts,  and  the  Protestant  ^;>l8co- 
pal  Church  of  the  United  States. 

The  Supreme  Court,  speaking  through  Justice  IfeBeynolds.  held 
unanimously  that  the  act  was  Invalid  and  in  wonls  of  simple 
doquence  said  that  "the  child  Is  not  the  creature  of  the  State.* 
Because  it  was  a  free  Court  and  not  a  political  Court  U  overroda 
the  people  of  Oregon  on  a  legislative  pcrilcy  which  conflicted  with 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  Because  It  did  so  It  guaranteed  that 
every  father  and  mother  In  Amrrica,  now  or  In  the  future,  who 
may  wish  to  aend  their  boys  and  girls  to  schools  or  coUegee  where 
they  will  receive  religious  as  wen  as  secular  educatlan.  may  do  eo 
If  they  chooee.  Anuxig  the  denominations  which  conduct  prtvata 
or  parochial  elementary  and  hl^  schools  In  the  TTnlted  Statee  are 
the  B^>tlst.  Congregational.  Episcopal.  Qiiakers.  Latter-Day  Saints^ 
Ifethodlst.  Preebyterlan.  Lutheran.  Oathoilc.  Seventh-Day  Advent- 
lsts. and  othore. 

If  In  any  other  State  or  In  the  National  Gspltal  there  ehouM 
eome  day  be  thoee  who  held  similar  views  of  le^Uatlve  ptdlcy  aa 
those  In  Oregon,  and  If  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statea 
might  be  controlled  In  Its  decision  by  creating  additional  Judgea 
who  would  overrule  the  case  of  Pierce  against  Society  of  Sisters, 
what  would  the  rli^ts  of  religious  mlnorltlea  then  amount  to? 
They  would  be  gone  with  the  wind. 

Abroad  the  children  of  Italy  are  regimented  aa  the  "mms  at  tbe 
wolf."  In  Germany  am  Ifay  1  Adolf  Hitler  declared.  "I  wlU  not  tol- 
erate that  the  Oerman  people's  authority  shall  be  mMmmr^  ttom  any 
quarter.  That  holds  good,  above  all.  for  the  cburchee.  •  •  •  We 
propoae  to  accept  fuU  reqxmslblllty  for  the  morals  of  the  State  and 
ita  people." 

In  Italy  IfuseoUnl  li  the  constitution,  m  Germany  Hitler  la 
the  Bupreme  court.  Both  of  Uitem  say  In  substance  to  their 
peqide.  "Tbou  shalt  have  no  otber  gods  before  me." 

But  In  America  the  state  Is  the  servant  of  man.  not  his  master. 
Here  It  Is  recognised  by  cur  fundamental  law  that  man.  because 
he  Is  a  child  of  God,  has  certain  rights  and  dlgnitlee  sa  a  human  * 
aoal  that  are  beyond  the  power  of  prlncee  or  the  might  of  ma- 
joclUee.  Democracy  U  the  political,  as  Christianity  Is  the  rellgtous. 
recognition  of  tbe  sovereignty  of  the  soul  and  not  of  the  state. 

Ify  friends,  constitutional  government  is  now  under  lire  aU 
over  tb»  world.  Ita  first  and  perhaps  its  final  refuge  le  here  In 
America  and  in  the  hearts  of  Americans.  It  is  ours  today  to  hav« 
and  to  hold.  It  is  not  ours  to  give  away.  We  hold  it  only  aa 
life  tenanta  in  trust.  It  is  a  precious  legacy  from  our  fathere 
to  hand  down  to  our  children.  If  we  breach  that  trust,  we  aiw 
traltcra  to  all  the  past.  If  we  are  faithful  to  tt.  our  children 
and  our  children's  children  will  rise  iq>  and  bless  us^  aa  we  bleat 
ouf  fathers  who  went  before. 


Shall  Any  Fimds  Be  EarmarkedT 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OP  AHZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridai/.  Map  28, 1937 

ICr.  BCURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  couUoveiaf 
has  raged  over  this  relief  biill  f or  3  legldatlye  da^s.  and 
mostly,  it  seems,  it  is  the  oftrTTmrvitig  of  certain  funds  i^ilch 
is  the  chief  contration.  The  newspapers  would  have  the 
country  beUere  that  rebellious  Democrats  are  in  favor  of 
eaimarklng  the  whole  bill,  that  they  may  put  through  "potk- 
barrel']  legislation.  These  independent  Democrats  ^^lo  have 
suggested  earmarlrlng  funds  for  various  purposes  maintain 
that  they  are  merely  exercising  their  congressional  preroga- 
tive and  doing  their  congressional  duty,  not  as  rubber  stamps 
but  as  the  didy  accredited  representatives  of  their  constitu- 
ents. T^wy  claim  that  the  purposes  for  which  they  have 
demanded  earmarkings  are  such  ^^olesome  and  benefldaX 
purposes  ttiat  no  true  charge  of  **pcak  band"  toyii«i^*«nr»^  jobj 


be  ijropeily  lodged  against  their  efforts.  On  tbe  other  hand, 
party  leaders  have  warned  us  that  this  blU  is  about  to  be 
earmarked  to  death,  and  that  if  we  nontlniw  as  during  the 
past  3  leglslBtive  da^  there  wiQ  not  be  anything  left  in  it 
for  reUef  purposes. 

In  my  own  case  I  have  favored  earmarking  funds,  particu- 
larly for  the  P.  W.  A.  and  N.  T.  A.,  and  have  given  in  the 
Racou)  my  reasons  for  earmarking  P.  W.  A.  funds.  Worthy 
as  flood  control  may  be.  I  voted  against  earmarking  any- 
thing for  that  purpose  in  this  bilL  Worthy  as  permanent 
roads  may  be,  I  failed  to  follow  my  inclination  to  vote  to  set 
apart  any  portion  of  this  rdief  amount  for  road  construction. 
I  thought  these  could  be  taken  care  of  otherwise,  and  I  wanted 
to  keep  this  a  rdief  measure.  If  I  could  have  my  way.  I 
would  not  earmark  more  than  a  total  of  $300,000,000  out  of  a 
billion  and  a  half,  thus  leaving  at  the  least  one  biUion  two 
hundred  million  to  be  used  for  relief  through  the  W.  P.  A. 
set-up.  I  wish  it  might  be  more,  but  In  view  of  preastaig  econ- 
omy needs,  perhmis  such  an  amount  is  not  far  wrong. 

The  biU.  as  reported  from  the  committee  originally,  con- 
tained ^me  earmarking.  I  notice  that  $75,000,000  is  sug- 
gested for  the  National  Youth  Administration.  This  proposal 
met  little  or  no  opposition  in  our  Committee  of  the  Whole.  I 
stnoerely  trust  that  the  setting  aside  of  this  amount  for 
N.  Y.  A.  will  be  approved  both  by  the  House  and  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Such  earmarking  has  more  than  my  anproval-4t  has 
my  most  earnest  support. 

As  a  college  man  of  some  years'  experience,  I  brieve  I  am 
qualified  to  apeak  concerning  the  need  of  and  the  benefits  of 
such  an  allotment  as  we  have  sanctioned  for  the  National 
Youth  Administration.  Of  course  we  have  not  tiied  this  new 
method  of  aiding  young  people  to  attend  high  school  and  col- 
lege k>ng  enough  to  say  that  the  system  is  perfected,  but  we 
have  had  sufficient  experience  to  Judge  stane  of  the  results. 
Permit  me  to  make  a  few  obeervaticms  about  such  aid  and 
draw  on  my  own  experience  as  dean  of  a  college  in  the  West. 

ooaa  XT  PATt 

In  this  college  in  Arlxona,  with  a  student  enroDment  of 
about  1,000,  we  had  about  a  third  of  the  number  of  the 
students  paying  their  way  througAi  school  wholly  or  in  part 
through  student  emplojrment.  ^lAiich  program  was  financed 
to  the  extent  of  33^  percent  through  Fedovl  N.  Y.  A. 
funds.  I  know  personally  that  a  large  percentage  of  my 
own  students  who  thus  paid  their  way  through  college  were 
the  most  worthy  and  competent  of  the  entire  student  body. 
Incidentally,  they  made  the  best  showing  in  the  matter  of 
scholastic  records  and  in  the  various  activities  of  college 
life.  Presumably,  none  of  the  336  students  woirking  their 
way  through  that  college  during  the  year  of  whidi  I  speak 
could  have  attended  college  without  the  opportunity  to  sup- 
port themselves  wholly  or  in  part  by  Oovemment  em- 
ployment. 

I  know  by  name  and  character  several  htmdred  students 
who  graduated  from  this  one  college  during  the  years  of  the 
great  depression  and  who  were  enaMed  to  do  so  only  because 
of  this  wise  Federal  aid.  What  is  most  interesting  to  note 
is  that  these  very  same  young  college  graduates  iiAio  re- 
ceived ttielr  diplomas  in  the  darkest  economic  hour  of  our 
Nation's  history,  and  who  are  freouently  numbered  with  the 
ao-called  lost  gmeration,  are  today  making  thdr  way  in  the 
world,  self-sustaining  and  indeperident.  and  with  high  cour- 
age and  hope.  Who  can  estimate  what  an  economic  value 
this  N.  Y.  A.  fund  has  helped  these  young  people  to  create 
and  hy  vrtuA  yardstick  studl  we  measure  the  values  whidi 
such  young  folk,  represent? 


About  3  years  ago.  at  a  service  dub  meeting  In  my  home 
town,  a  gentleman  from  another  State  pointed  out  that  our 
great  neigtibofing  State  had  an  overwhelming  problem  in 
taking  care  of  its  wayward  youth.  As  he  blimtly  expressed 
It,  "They  carmot  build  reform  schools  fast  enough  for  the 
new  irmxates."  He  further  pointed  out  that  it  cost  about 
$1,500  annually  to  take  care  of  boys  and  girls  in  such 
schools.    The  State  director  of  N.  Y.  A.  in  Artana  was  at 
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the  sendee  dub  meeting.  Seising  tUs  favorable  opportunity, 
i  told  the  dub  of  several  ambitious  young  persons  who  had 
consiUted  me  that  very  morning  about  enrolling  as  coDege 
studoits,  provided  they  could  get  as  modi  as  $16  a  month 
of  student  employment  to  supplement  their  own  funds.  In 
this  way  they  hoped  to  pay  their  waj  through  ooUege.  This 
I  encouraged  them  to  do.  and  it  was  arranged. 

I  further  explained  to  the  servioe  group  that  on  a  total 
outlay  of  $400  a  college  year  a  student  could  atteiMl  my 
college  and  be  deprived  of  no  acadfmlc  at  sodal  privileges 
or  benefits.  Thus  I  pointed  out  that  a  fUnd  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen  hundred  dollars,  which  amount  is  requlied  to  keep  a 
boy  or  girl  in  a  reform  schod.  would  keep  four  cdlege 
students  in  a  good  modem  college.  These  statements  wera 
literally  true  2  years  ago  as  a  comparison  of  college  cost 
and  values  in  my  own  community. 

The  National  Youth  Administration  has  been  allotted 
money  for  the  aid  of  high-school  students,  as  well  as  of 
cdlege  students.  Without  quoting  statistics.  I  fed  that  the 
money  thus  ment  through  this  agency  of  the  Qovemmeiit 
toward  keqjing  our  young  people  in  high  sduid  and  college 
in  such  pank^  times  is  the  most  significant  investment  our 
country  has  ever  made  In  permanent  human  values.  If  it 
costs  four  times  as  much  to  ke^  a  boy  in  a  refonn  school, 
or  the  penitentiary,  than  to  endrie  him  to  maintain  himadf 
in  my  college,  and  such  were  the  facts,  tt  indicates  in  a  small 
wur  the  value  of  the  National  Youth  fund.  Only  a  few  days 
ago  we  heard  enthusiastic  Members  pointing  out  in  this 
House  the  remaikaUe  benefits  of  the  C.  C.  C.  for  boys  and 
young  men  of  the  depresskm.  I  do  not  want  to  mtnimtw  the 
work  of  the  C.  C.  C  for  I.  too.  recognise  its  valuable  con- 
tribution In  taking  boys  from  railroad  trains,  highways,  and 
bexk  alleys  of  the  Nation  and  giving  them  a  sense  of  secuilty 
and  a  brighter  outlook  on  life. 

Howevo-.  I  stoutly  maintain  that  the  same  amount  of 
money  spent  in  keeping  a  young  man  in  a  high  sdMid  or 
in  a  college  will  do  much  more  for  him  aiMl  for  the  future 
of  the  country  than  sudi  a  sum  spent  on  htan  in  a  C.  C.  C. 
camp.  I  would  not  discriminate  against  any  of  these  edn- 
caticnal  agencies.  I  favor  them  aU  and  a  generous  support 
of  the  same.  It  may  be  that  some  of  our  hard-headed 
practical  businessmen  may  fed  that  we  are  attempting  to 
educate  too  many  too  far  in  this  oocmtry.  But  when  I 
attempt  to  measure  the  cultural  and  spiritual  values  grow- 
ing out  of  our  educational  emuenditures,  I  become  more  en- 
thusiastie  that  our  Govenunent  shall  do  its  uttermost  for 
the  young  peoide  of  the  land. 

In  a  sense  it  Is  a  misnomer  to  speak  of  this  N.  Y.  A.  fund 
as  a  part  of  a  relief  fund.  It  is  here  only  because  it  la 
Inconvenient  to  have  it  in  any  other  MIL  In  another  sense 
It  Is  sottperly  a  relief  fund,  if  "rdieT*  means  more  than 
feeding  the  body.  Man  shall  ruvt  live  by  bread  alona. 
Whatever  sum  Is  earmarked  ultimatdj  for  this  work, 
vdiether  It  be  seventy-five  minion  or  more,  it  Is  a  national 
investment  In  the  future  of  those  whose  value  in  Irartwihtp 
and  service  cannot  be  computed  In  monetary  teems. 


Positrre  Goreimmeiit  for  DemocracT; 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  POPE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuetday.  Jtaie  1, 1937 


ADOBBB8  BT  JOBBFH  GABB.  or  KEUOOO,  XXOBO 


ICr.  PCS>B.  lir.  President,  I  ask  unantanooi  eoBsent  te 
have  inserted  In  ttie  Appendlz  of  the  Raooaa  an  addiess  bgr 
Mr.  Joseph  Oarr.  of  KBDogg.  Idabo,  recently  deiifeied  at  ttat 
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Untvcnltj  «r  Uabo  on  the  subject  of  Positive  Govemment 
for  Demoexsey. 

Ifr.  Cvr  Is  a  stodeat  at  the  university,  and  his  address 
ivas  asrarded  first  piaoe  In  a  cootest.  It  is  signiflcant  o<  the 
took  and  smrrhing  iMHvaisal  being  made  by  young  men 
•od^vomen  of  vltel  proUems  at  our  day.  Tbej  axe  to  be 
encouraged  Mid  commended  in  tbeir  efforts. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  tbe  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  m  tbe  Saooao  as  folkyws: 

aHurtj  a  hundrad  and  fifty  yean  'w  tten  Uved  undor  tta* 

of  tbm  ABMrtcsn  OovmmamA,   In  that  ttna  vm  bave 

ttata  tb»  Atlantic  to  tha  Padfle.  eonquerad  fOract  and 

plataK  bust  narvaioaa  ctttaa^  and  adorned  ooantlcsi  tains  and 

wMt   Iwipli    d   iMRilBg   and   taberoadca   at   rtflgion. 

mtntww  at  taoam  awiili  tlw  ■aoka  Iran  family  attan. 

InMbanda  and  vtvaa  tmlmad  with  the  ptonaaring  qilrlt 

tbalr  dilldran  about  tbem  and  dream  at  tbe  day  when 


tSelr 


r  aoaa  and  daughtara  with  mlnda  and  Umbo  unfettered  shall 
tha  road  of  opportanliy  ef  gaining  tha  same  good  Ufa  that 


vqixm  them.   But  destiny  obaeuxea  their  vlaton.    The 
onml^otcsit  touch  of  diaiMe  haa  p^l^^^lf^  alanalng  *"**  fonntflaWe 
before  thalr  eyaa. 

lUUene  9t  man,  woeaen.  and  even  children,  working 
g  each  meager  cempnTieatlnn  that  they  are  not  able 
to  obtain  the  bare  aacaaeltlee  o(  life.  They  eee  cherished  demo- 
«*tte  InstftutlonB  falling  before  the  macblnatlnns  of  selfish  men. 
see  the  dark  mist  of  Injustloe  spreading  over  the  lives 
o  are  danled  equal  opportunity  to  an  edu- 
sndto  improve  thata*  lot. 
Ihsf  see  tha  glaring  aflllctton,  of  a  vicious  eoonocnlc  depceeskm. 
see  one-third  of  a  nation  lll-houaed.  in-clothed.  and  in- 


■J 


betaa  them  Uke  a  honrlbie  dream.  For  what 
evfl  spint  casts  down  upon  thsm  such  demorallalng  and  devastat- 
fog  problams  of  human  suffering  and  economic  Injustice.  With 
aolng  hearte  they  eet  forth  to  seek  a  stdutkni.  Preecrfiatng  to 
firoatlsr  phlloeopby  that  dearad  the  forests,  eultlTated 
and  boat  ttie  roada,  they  fatt  Into  the  deptlv  of  eon- 
PUtUe  are  their  patrtotle  and  devotional  efforts.  Tha 
world  they  have  known  was  different. 

In  1778  there  were  only  a  few  mUlkm  persons  scattered  along 
Urn  IkttKHtkt  seaboard.  Thirteen  small,  egrvlan.  Jealous  Oolonles. 
eaf«h  largely  eelf-eubslstent,  natwally  preaanted  dlflerukt  proUeme. 
Soooomleally.  the  Nation  of  that  day  was  seU-contalned.  The 
farm  and  village  population  depended  prhnarily  upon  their  own 
eOdrts  lor  thalr  weU->belag.  Tha  country  waa  Is  a  state  of  Im- 
matare  mttlwiupt.  When  economle  oosMlltloos  became  prmsing 
In  one  place  Instead  of  endeavoring  to  aolve  tham  the  people  eo 
I  moved  to  the  new  lands  m  the  Weet. 
today  the  economic  eltustton  Is  entlrdiy  different.  We  no 
ha»a  «ba  fMotler.    People  no  loag»  ttve  In  remot 


remote  ▼Ulageo 

ttoovitfkoat  tha  oonntry;  but  w« 

banlaed  towna.    Tha  Independent 

the  past  tat  the  most  part  has  been  supplanted  by 

*■  '^ "~  "' "^    essoclatic 


Ion.  and  the 
have 
an  have  become  a^  liiluiauvMi  into  a 
aiinBMnlB  net  that  spart  from  a  few  prlmttlvs  fanneta,  no  one, 

"^"^ jUg  yftipam  at  mduetty  and  thrift  may  be.  lives  unto 

by  his  osm  eAxts  ai^Ued  to  n«ore% 


^  tha  laolated  farmsrs  are  net  made  aft  home  or  m  a  nearby 

vmppa,  but  hundrads  of  mlisa  away,  and  not  by  Individual 
Mt  fy  mtm9  madar  the  dmettan  ef  a  large  susla  enterprise. 

■MoB^  la  aaarlea  ahametatissd  by  a  highly  eonudleated 

«an&  ef  mtidwrtlan  and  dlatrlbeSlon.  baft  tha  telegraph,  the  tela- 
radio.  ttke  ahplana.  and  the  utlllaatlona  of  eleetriclty 
Biaee  tta  moat  dtetant  portions  mto  a  highly  soUdlfled 
Wb  llva  IB  a  nbantsirBfiiinwiUii  envtainaaHnt.    Kven 
OeoUdge.  who  has  been  eaUed  the  mvior  of  our 
jBlaance  of  thle  when  he  eald.  "Wa  are  In  an  era 
to  whioh  X  do  not  baliwig.  aad  Ift  wooU  asft  be  pamstk»  tor  me  to 

a4|ast  myaair  to  It.    When  Z  hear  of  the  new  n laaisi  which  aia 

ao  popular  now.  IreaUae  that  my  time  In  pnbUc  affairs  to  peat." 

The  Amerleaa  ftoaftist  era  waa  one  of  the  fear  timee  in  himian 
hlstery  whldi  aapportod  tmquaBflsd  badlvMuaUmB.  This  phflos- 
ophy  na^naUy  preaerlbed  the  Umlta  and  natoia  of  our  Oovvn- 
mertLMrong  pavanmeaft  waa  feamd.  .  In.  the  Old  World  the 
forefatbers  bed  known  a  tsmbia  yDfee  ef  opprmstocL  hnpoeed  upon 
them  by  aeilleh  men  thzoiagh  the  medium  of  Oovamment.  Ab^ot 
aawit,  goverament  eould  be  nothing  mora  than  an  tnatnuiMnt  of 
a^ottsjttwfc.  la  imwrins,  tha  quamtae  at  aeir-iillaiMiw  mitiattve. 
^mJT^^T!^'''^^^^  not  to  be  raetratned.  Sveryone  could 
**  *Ti?? '"^•'*'****^  The  raflwmd  baOdsra.  on  barons,  mining 
gam,  steel  magnatee.  and  flnandal  wtearda  were  given  free  ntiL 
^ffy  ga^»ed  cyportiinltim  when  and  whara  tiMty  mm  them  wtth- 
ootaaKIng  pcmlBslaa  or  patrwiage.  wittovt  the  bordan  of  con- 
sMarMton  for  aeommnntty  theft  waa  not  yet  artlenhrte,  but  atanply 
^<be  y.  ef  the  ^Mlflcatlan  of  th^-owujieSiaeklSrffi- 


of  our  Gk>vemment  became  tempered  from  this  eoaomtlon.  80 
flnnly  embedded  in  tbe  political  morality  of  the  peojue  did  the 
theory  of  lalmeB  fslre  become  that  in  a  later  day  we  find  heedlees 
aqtloltera  of  natural  reeoiirces  and  human  beings  destroying  almost 
every  vestige  of  control  In  the  intereet  of  the  pubUe  with  lltUa  or 
no  resistance.  Acrimoniotu  and  devastating  attacks  were  toveled 
upon  all  newer  economic  and  social  theories  in  the  nsme  of  pa- 
trkifttem  by  means  of  Injunctions,  blacklists,  provocation,  and  even 
InyrlHonnwmt.  Ihe  fl|^t  against  labor  unions  waa  Incorpraated 
under  the  banner  of  Americanism.  The  profit  lords  and  aequlsltlva 
businessmen  were  enthroned  as  the  messlahs  of  this  Nation.  It  la 
with  the  deepest  regret  that  we  view  the  remark  of  a  former  Cabinet 
ofllcer  of  our  Oovemment  as  a  result  of  an  interview  on  the  de« 
preeslon  He  said.  "Our  chttdren  are  apt  to  luroAt  rather  than 
suffer  from  what  is  going  on."  Those  destitute  "^""/yrvr  could 
invigorate  their  hearts  with  the  thought  that  their  suffering  was 
a  tribute  to  our  sublime  institutions.  As  they  were  told.  Govern- 
ment interference  to  alleviate  the  sevectty  of  tha  dqnesslon  would 
mean  tyranny  and  the  dreadful  c^preeslon  of'  their  predoua 
liberties. 

The  economic  royalists  fnnn  their  pedestals  of  concentrated 
wealth  led  the  suoceasful  propaganda  campaigns  declaring  that 
any  Interference  on  the  p»rt  of  government  in  ironing  out  malad- 
justments in  our  economic  structure  was  un-Amerlcan.  It  would 
undoubtedly  lead  to  commimiam.  fascism,  or  bolshevlsm.  De- 
mocracy could  only  be  attained  by  rtt^tntng  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  of  Just  how  that 
democracy  worked  and  works  today.  The  advantagim  and  oppor- 
tunitlea  bestowed  upon  those  in  economic  position  does  not  foster 
democracy.  We  see  the  distinctions.  We  have  a  residence  mean- 
ing, ezeltislve  sta>urbs  for  the  rich,  sltmis  for  the  poor.  We  have  a 
euitore  meaning:  Bspensive  art.  symphony,  and  opera  tickets  and 
European  travel  for  the  rich;  Jasa,  crooners,  movlea,  or  cheap  publi- 
cations tor  the  poor.  We  have  political  meaning:  The  rich  are 
important  members  of  the  community,  the  poor  are  nulsanoea^ 
troublemakers,  beggars  asking  for  relief  and  adding  to  the  >»»t««nm| 
debt.  We  have  a  legal  meaning:  The  rich  have  the  most  eniert 
coiinsel  to  represent  them;  the  poor  take  what  they  can  get.  If 
the  poor  have  no  employment,  which  is  most  often  due  to  no  faun 
of  their  own.  and  farced  upon  relief,  we  are  not  sure  of  whaft 
bemmes  of  their  guaranteed  rights  In  the  Constitution. 

For  many  of  our  people  there  is  an  immediate  need  for  a  new 
definition  of  their  rights  and  a  new  assurance  of  protection  from 
oppression  by  economic  power.  The  guarantees  of  life,  liberty, 
and  tbe  pursuit  of  happiness  are  Just  as  important  today  whsn 
applied  to  the  huge  business  combination  and  concentrated  wealth 
as  they  were  a  century  and  a  half  ago  in  their  application  to  gov- 
wn mental  action.  The  extreme  rugged  individualist  of  the  past 
must  be  rooted  out.  Our  national  philoeophy  must  no  longer  ba 
subservient  to  industrial  oligarchy. 

Today,  if  democracy  is  to  be  real  under  modem  industrial  techc 
nlque.  government  must  provide  for  its  citiaens  a  treasury  reserve 
or  storehouse  of  surpluses  sufflcient  to  nourish  self-respect.  In. 
our  case,  this  used  to  be  land.  Now  It  must  be  social  Insuranco 
agtdnst  the  disastrous  workings  of  a  precarious  economic  system. 
No  man  can  be  called  a  democrat  in  any  vital  or  wholeeome 
sense  if  he  has  nowhere  to  turn  when  the  impulsions  of  eeonomlo 
pressure  become  too  nraeh  for  hhn.  There  must  be  an  etrapt 
provided,  each  dtlaen  must  have  a  card  up  his  sleeie  that  no  one 
can  trun^. 

Today,  government  must  experiment.  To  paraphrase  ^^■»*itnf(| 
Nawaian,  "To  live  Is  to  change  and  to  obtain  perfection  Is  to 
change  often."  The  maladjustments  in  otir  economic  society  <mn 
be  connected  only  through  the  trial  and  error  method.  The  mis- 
takes of  that  government  imbued  with  a  moral  passion  to  attain 
a  better  state  of  affairs  is  far  more  conducive  to  "warm-hearted" 
democracy  than  that  government  which  lacks  couraga  f oresitfit^ 
and  aggreesivenesa.  for  fear  that  It  might  err.  ~    ' 

Today,  government  must  keep  democracy  from  taking  a  holiday. 
That  fraternal  doctrine  of  Jefferson  and  Llnooln  must  be  seen 
throvgh  different  lenses.  The  ruggednees.  the  sfinwhniws,  and  tha 
MMoclai  quaUtlea  of  the  indlvlduahsm  of  the  pioneers  mwt  ba 
qttacted  without  destroying  the  «^"rt«»"^'  qualitlea  of  Inltiafttve, 
raaourcefulness,  and  self-reliance  which  have  been  truly  ezemidl- 
fioaln  American  achievement.  The  freedom  which  govemmmt 
must  preserve  in  the  modem  wcMid  la  not  the  freedom  of  tha 
!S?  ^f^  ^  **™*  and  to  live  alone.  But  civmaad  man  must  be 
^♦^  kT'  is,'  weU-orgaaUaed  community  where  he  works  with 
and  for  his  fdlow  men,  where  he  fulfills  obligations  to  **^»^  and 
they  in  turn  fulflU  their  obligaUons  to  him.  ^^ 

No  nation  faced  with  multttudlnous  eeonomlo  maladliKtments 
eae^Ms  ^^VOimm  terment  of  aoclal  unrest.  This,  as  we  have 
learned  from  the  past,  has  been  the  mysterloiis  counterpart  of  all 
violent  ree^uticms.  In  Russia,  it  Invoked  the  St.  Petenbuiv 
Rnke.  In  ftazice  it  sounded  tbe  alarm  for  the  storming  <rf  the 
Bm^.    In  Italy,  it  beat  the  drums  for  the  march  uponRoma 

«JsU"  iSMJS*^,  ^'™***. '^^  "*•  experiences  of  these 
^^  w  J225?  '^^^  ^  "*  democracy  as  a  puny  flower  befaig 
*y°?  by  pernicious  weeds.  Ciovemment  mtist  be  «VHl1i«s<?ed  to 
toe  artasmtoatlonj^  tlMse  weeds  by  positive  action.  Than  wa 
ttauaee  thft  growth  of  a  hardy  flower  rooted  In  social  good 

''^^Zt^^t'tSU^^'?^-*^  youngest,  the  most  vlg- 
_,^-  «»">«*  Wpuy  mtaUeetual  and  moral  force  In  tha  wodd. 
We  ahaa  aaa  tUs  forca  working  to  iMnilld  damocm^  ^^ 
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IteqMnsiliUity  of  Goyemmeiit  to  the  Peopld 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  DENTDCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  1, 19S7 


THE  POSTMAemB  CSmBBAL.  JAIIJBB 
AT  CmCAOO,  UL.,  MAT  M.  UtT 


A.  FABLKT, 


IfCr.  BARKUEY.  Mr.  President.  I  %A  unaniiDoas  cooeent 
to  bave  printed  In  the  Rbcoko  an  address  on  tbe  subject 
The  Oovemment  and  Its  Responsibility  to  the  PetHde,  de- 
livered by  Hon.  James  A.  Farley,  Postmaster  General,  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  Loyola  University  Alumni  Associatian  at 
Chicago.  UL.  liay  24.  1937. 

There  bebig  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  RacoKs,  as  follows: 

Thoae  of  you  who  have  long  been  aaaodated  with  the  growth  and 
development  of  Loyola  University  must  have  a  feeing  of  warmth 
and  mtlsf action  In  the  sto  and  character  of  this  Impressive  gather- 
ing here  tonight.  A  scholastic  Institution  which  can  bring  together 
nearly  3.000  loyal  sons  cm  an  occasion  like  this  has  an^  reason 
to  feel  oimtent  with  the  present  and  confldent  at  the  future. 

It  Is  a  good  thing  also  for  the  State  of  minols  and  the  dty  of 
Chicago  that  Loyola  Unlvenrtty  Is  m  such  a  llourlAilng  condition 
and  that  Its  alumni  are  constantly  playing  a  greater  part  In  both 
dvlc  and  professional  Ufe.  The  students  who  leave  Loyola  bava 
been  grounded  deeply,  not  alone  In  knowledge,  but  In  the  aense  of 
their  obllgationa  to  their  Creator  and  their  feUow  men.  Tha 
results  of  su£h  a  training  are  bound  to  have  a  wholesome  effect 
In  Influencing  the  pattern  of  community  Ufa. 

These  are  dsys  In  which  momantoos  events  tumbla  over  each 
other  so  fast  that  each  year  seems  like  an  epoch.  G^wed  seems  to 
be  of  the  essence — even  In  politics.  We  are  accustomed  to  hlgh- 
tpeoA  communication  through  the  telegn4>h,  the  telephone,  and 
the  radio.  We  are  getting  accustomed  to  high-speed  transporta- 
tion through  the  motorear,  tbe  streamliasd  train,  and  the  air- 
plane. Bven  hhrtory  Itself  seems  to  be  taking  on  somathlng  of  this 
breathleas  diaraetar  of  preeent-day  Ufa. 

SaOh  week  aeems  to  bring  a  new  crlsiB  in  Kuropean  affairs.  In 
fact,  before  the  bewUdered  readera  of  the  dally  ptem  leara  tha 
facts  about  cne  crisiB.  they  flnd  themselves  eonfkonted  with  a 
whOUy  new  one.  The  news  brings  reports  of  menacing  military 
^iitMin—  AjKl  of  growing  armaments,  of  dictators  growling  at  one 
another,  and  of  merciless  fighting  in  guarrilla  warfare  that  threat- 
ens to  Involve  a  continent.  Xven  tha  dumbartng  Orient  Is  mov- 
ing faster  than  It  ever  did  before. 

While  the  paoe  hasnt  been  quite  so  severe  oa  this  side  of  tha 
ocean,  after  the  past  few  years  It  could  hardly  be  said  that  Amertoa 
is  in  the  doldruma  There  waa  an  eeonomie  depression  of  uiq»ece- 
dented  extent  and  eevolty,  followed  by  a  aerlee  of  swift  and  vital 
strokes  Intended  to  hdp  the  Nation  regain  Its  eeonomie  balance. 
And.  of  oonsae,  for  thoae  irtio  like  excitement,  than  was  the  stir- 
ring Preeldenttal  dectlon  of  last  faU.  In  which  each  of  the  great 
p<dltlcai  partiea  did  its  patriotic  best  to  warn  the  country  of  tha 
Inlqultlea  of  the  other.  After  such  a  series  at  events  it  could 
hardly  be  said  that  Americans  were  havhag  a  dull  time. 
.  Tto  thoee  peopla  who  dlsUka  change.  It  is  only  natural  that  timas 
nfco  theee  uould  bring  nnnaslnrns  That  fact  alone  explains  why 
a  great  many  folks  of  ctmservatlve  turn  of  mind  are  dead  eet 
against  any  revision  In  the  eoeial,  eeonnmlft.  and  poiltirial  order. 
But  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  this  Is  an  afe  of  change  and  rairl- 
aion.  Tha  entire  world  le  In  fermexKt  because  of  the  renewed 
aq>irmtlons  of  pec^e  who  are  impatient  at  the  cootlnuanoe  of  old 
wronga  and  abuses  and  who  are  demanding  a  better  worid  In  which 
to  live. 

The  Uhtted  Statea  haa  not  eaeaped  this  ahnost  univwaal  fsellng 
of  discontent  and  uncertainty.  The  profound  efforts  at  polltloal 
diange  which  have  taken  plaoe  In  the  last  few  yeara  did  not  ger- 
minate hx  the  minds  of  a  few  vtrionarlss  aad  Idealists  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  power,  despite  the  wishful  thinking  of  those  who 
make  that  aasaiTliin  Theee  dianges  had  thalr  beginnings  dssp 
down  In  the  consoiousnsm  of  a  people  sroussd  and  angersd  at  the 
lne«inltlea  aad  ineq«mlltles  which  were  permitted  to  exist  imder 
the  old  order.  The  Rooeev^t  admtnlstrattoa  was  mads  the  Instru- 
mant  of  dumge  beeauae  three  prevloos  admlntrtrattans  had  sat 
mottonlssB  and  inarasitlve  to  what  was  taking  plaea. 

Tbnlght  it  Is  my  privilege  to  dlaeuas  tha  social  mssntng  at  tha 
program  wlilch  the  adminlstrataon  has  UBdsrtaksai  In  raapoBaa  to 
thlB  inaistent  demand  on  tha  part  of  tha  Oleetorata. 

The  aoclal  obJecUvea  of  tbe  Roosevelt  admlnlstrstlan  are  two- 
fold—41ia  oooawatlon  oC  natural  xaauuiuas  aad.  above  an.  tte 


eonaervatlOB  of  human  belnga.  There  Is  nothing  aaw  In  that, 
a  broad  aenae,  theee  objectlvee  form  the  ultimate  goal  of 
government  worthy  of  the  name  and  to  a  conaldarable  extent  tt 
every  other  organlaatlon  whldi  haa  for  ita  purpoae  the  better- 
ment of  wiawMtmI 

The  only  new  dement  Is  the  fact  that  Praaldent  Booeevdt  In- 
sists we  must  do  something  about  obtaining  those  objectives.  Ba 
Insists  that  now  Is  ths  time  to  uproot  old  avila,  to  correct  tha 
errors  of  the  past,  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  better  way  of  Uving 
and  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  human  JustSoa.  Ba  haa  no 
patience  for  the  phlloec^y  of  drift  and  do-nothing.  Be  lays 
down  the  simple  prcyosttlon  that  tt  we  beUava  what  wa  advocate, 
then  the  only  eoutse  open  la  to  strive  with  all  oar  might  to 
Itaraality. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  peo|de  who  dissent  vlgorooaly  fifom  1 
proposition  that  the  Oovemment  must  attend  anything  at 
which  haa  to  do  with  the  eodal  alma  of  mankind.  Thsy  kiek 
government  ss  a  poUoeman  whoee  only  task  la  %o  protect  Ufa  and 
piupatty  from  direct  and  Illegal  aamult.  They  offer  aa  an  altviia- 
tive  for  tthe  eodal  program  of  the  admlnlstratton  the  enq^  f onanla 
of  do-nottiing  in  the  vain  hope  that  oondlttona  wiU  Improve  and 
manifest  abusss  will  oorreet  themsdvee. 

The  only  trouble  wltti  that  phltaeophy  is  the  fact  that  it  won't 
woriL  If  the  events  of  the  past  few  years  faHad  to  teach  thla 
country  that  the  road  to  national  aecurlty,  and  tha  rood  to  Indi- 
vidual aaeurity  as  weU,  liss  through  tbm  adoption  of  wm  pobUe 
polldea,  then  mankind  will  never  learn  anyudag  firam  tha  hard 
of  sxperienoe.  There  waa  a  buslnem  daprasskm  that  loft 
of  iMeartaiiiiieiB  stranded  In  dty  areaa  where  they  were 
abadutaiy  halplam  to  win  even  tha  bare  neaeasltlss  of  fOod  and 
shdter.  Those  of  you  who  have  been  cleeely  awoclstad  with  tha 
wortc  of  diarftable  and  aodal  agenetea  riallae  better  than  anyone 
elaa  how  futile  would  have  been  the  struggls  wtthout  Govern- 
ment aid. 

There  was  an  agrtcultural  depwalnn  that  pllsd  vp  aoraly 
sto^s  of  food  products  vpoo.  the  farms  whils  tha  growan 
bankruptcy  aad  rain  beeauae  the  sale  prleo  waa  lam  man  the 
of  produetfcm.  Aad  to  those  aoonomle  evfls ' 
parfla  of  lagtng  flood  watara,  of  _ 

dut  atonal  that  were  iawiiiliHi  over  the  land  aad  brtaigliv  vrttli 
them  death.  fWnJatkm.  and  daapatr.    It  Is  easy  to  prate  about  tha 
vbtoee  and  rewards  of  Individual  sOorta..  e^Mdally  If  a 
fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  for  btmaalf  tbm  Meadng  of 
security,  but  only  a  madman  would  have'dared  to 
policy  during  the  period  from  whldi  we  are  Just 

Thnre  are  two  never-to-be-forgotten  facta  in 
the  dtuatton  In  which  America  flnda  itadf  today. 

The  flrst  la  that  the  TTnited  SUtea  la  Uidustrlallaad  to  aaeh  a 
high  degree  that  a  humane  public  poiiey  must  bo  wmkad  oat  on 
a  national  acala  to  protect  mflllona  of  wortars  flfom  tha  crud 
haaarda  of  uncertain  employment,  recurring  dapraaaloni^  owiipai- 
tkmal  dangera.  and  early  do  age.  Tha  day  baa  anrtved  whan  tha 
pubUe  eonsdanee  will  not  permit  Industry  to  foputt 
women  during  the  prime  of  life  and  than 
human  eerap  heap  whenever  It  appears  that 
active  workers  will  bring  graatar  profits.  Ths  ohjaetlva  ■  ao 
longer  what  la  good  for  Industry  alone  bat  what  Is  good  for  In- 
duatry  and  eodety  as  wdl. 

Tbe  foregoing  propoattkm  Is  so  slnqile  and  so  tras  that  no  ana 
wfll  dissent.  But  the  diorus  of  dissent  win  laacii  eai*<|>littlBg 
proportions  If  an  attenqvt  la  made  to  do  snmsttifng  aboat  tt. 
tTnbsUevable  as  it  may  aound  tn  this  oahghtanad  aga.  tt  was 
untU  the  year  ltS7,  or,  to  be  mors  exact,  untU  a  few  weeks  1 
that  it  was  lawful  in  this  eountiy  for  a  State  te  eaaot  mtatmiam- 
bSatlon  to  protect  women  workers  from 
sweatshop  operators.  Mo  Indivldnal  who 
for  hia  rqputatlon  or  honor  would  defend  tha  ^^ 

women  worksra— but  tlioasanda  of  reaetionaiias  wera  aUa  to  flad 
a  pi^iiff*****  legal  excuse  to  keep  it  In  exirtenoa. 

There  la  another  slgnfflrant  factor  tn  tha  praaant  uuudlUuu  at 
tha  oountry,  the  importance  of  which  may  not  ba  ovcrtookad. 
That  la  the  constant  change  whldi  Is  taklag  plaea  la  ths  eoaa- 
tryli  natural  rcjouroee  and  m  the  physical  content  of  Ita  soil 
aad  watsr.  Thla  Is  no  longer  a  eoatliiiRit 
vhgln  tlmbsrland,  of  rich  lands  for  pasture  and 
exliaastlbla  minaral  dspostts  aad    '  ~ 

gams  fldu 

On  the  euatrary.  tlie  Korth  Amnleaa  contlaaBt  has  aged  at  a 
rapid  pace  during  the  past  cocqile  of  uenturlaa.    It  pnaaats  a  fv 
cUflerent  pletnre  than  It  did  in  the  early  -^ — 
hardy  aettiMv  arrived  from  Kmnpe  prafjarsd  to 
fortune  ftom  tha  wfldamem  with  nothhig  bat  aa  aaa  aad  a 
bust  faith  In  tha  goodneea  of  Ood.    The  tiamenf 
have  oocurred  atoee  then  bava  been  doe  part^  to 
partly  to  man.    Aa  aomeone  waa  aald.  tha  AaaatlaBa  paajpta 
ploo^ied  the  ground  reekleaaiy.  laid  waste  tha  fotaata  wtxh.  It 
strokss,  and  caaght  flah  fkom  tha 
had  deflnlte  asBorance  of  a 

Thla  waststnl  policy  toward  tlie 
was  carried  on  In  every  aaction  of  tha  country, 
until  very  reoent  tfanaa.    Tha  idea  that  tha 
Amertea  adght  ever  be  ao 
beconddwad.   Man  and  women  were  too  boay 
and  thdr  chOdMS  to  giva  bead  to   ' 


a  whit 
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■V. 


tethla 
BooMVtf  t  In  on*  ct  lite 


to 


told 


imi*  groopa  nt  aaniMt  man  and  ««nen  hftv» 

of  thia  tuiToc  of  ttie  cutUng  of  th«  Urt  cUnds  of  Ylxfln 

tiMliT.  of  4lM  liiiiwlin  floods,  of  tbe  wirtilng  avmy  of  mllltcma 

o<  matm  of  vat  tapmHOm,  of  the  lowHtlat  of  our  wtar  tabteB.  of 

of  nnn  rrry  fWinliig,  of  tfao  doplotton  of  our  mtn- 

art.  tlM  •nis  tiMt  «•  liftva  taou^t  yxpoa  aanAnm 

todBf  snd  tbo  ofon  giMtor  ovUs  tlMtk  viU  attend  our  chUdran 


! 


qnotetlon  pnaenti  tetaOj  and  aeeorattfy  tbo 

tlia  Anartean  peopla  today.   It  la  not  exag- 

genited  or  omdravn.    Tbo  wamtng  which  it  i^vas  to  the  Xatian 

labranBlrt  IHMM  tow  alaaoat  dally  In  tha  nova  aaeounta  of  the 

the  oountiy  la  agooaed  at  raporta  of 
~  lamaalvaa  angrily  down  the  prtnetpal 
vaBaya  of  the  eoontry.  For  daga  and  daya,  and  aoaBeUniee  even 
wiilra,  the  pohMa  laada  of  the  haroic  aflorta  aaada  by  r^lef  agenetee 
to  grt  tbcNMndi  at  awn  and  vanan  oat  of  the  path  of  tbe  raging 
taataraL  In  fbe  main  thaae  aSbrta  an  ooeeaaadal.  and  yet  the 
anmal  death  toll  froan  ikwda  la  i^paDlng. 

are  over  the  pahlle  vecy  oftaai  llnda 

kmd  of  natkwal  oalamity.    Tbe  eyae 

of  theMallan  ane  tamed  to  the  paot  Oratn  Belt  where  landa  are 

witbertng  at  ttM  root,  and  oattla  are 
off  In  thooaanda  baeanae  natara  haa  failed  to  provide  enough 
to  anatolB  Ufa.  Uiaca  la  something  awful  and 
a  draught  whkli  ruM  tta  Mlghtli^  oourae  over 
of  good  peatuie  and  farm  land.  The  alght  of 
_  In  tta  air.  ofnmli^  the  sun.  and  blotting 
oat  the  landaoape  aaaaaa  like  a  warning  from  the  Almighty  for 
man  tomend  Ma  waya.  Of  late  yeara  there  have  been  too  many 
such  droughta. 
To  every  ptm^i  of  tntamgaaaee  and  reasonable  mind  tt  maat  be 
It  that  tt  would  be  an  act  of  natkmal  folly  to  neglect  or 
wamlngi  of  fliaaeter  brooght  to  ua  by  floods  and 
be  nation  Jost  cant  alt  bacx  and  wait  for  the  aitoa- 
tloB  to  eore  ttaeif.  To  thoae  erttlea  who  aaawt  that  the  adminla- 
rattan  In  Wartitngnn  la  In  too  mneh  haete,  that  It  Is  emteavortng  to 
do  too  mudk.  the  boneat  answer  Is  that  time  end  natoxe  wont 
walk  The  eonactlva  meeawTaa  now  being  attempted  are  long  over* 
dne.  TlM  adrnmiatratlons  which  guided  the  destlnlae  of  the  Nation 
In  the  flnat  decade  after  the  World  War  ware  too  wen  eatlaOed  with 
ttie  apeetada  ef  a  booming  atoek  market  to  bother  about  the 

tvbm 


of  America  win  have  cat 
to  be  gmtetul  for  the  censer  vailcn  program  Inaugurated  by  the 
Bocaavalt  admlnlatratlaa.  Tlie  fmeeUj  work  of  the  a  a  O.  boys, 
tbe  flood  and  IsrlgatlGn  dame  built  by  pubUc  works,  and  the  re- 
haWntatlon  work  of  oChsr  aganrles.  all  fit  Into  a  single  program. 
eltecta  of  which  are  written  aooae  the  fece  of 
ocaan  to  oceen.  The  continuance  oC  thia  program 
wfn  liMRBa  the  phyaleal  lobteth  of  tbe  contlnant. 

Tbe  crttldam  la  heard  ftequanUy  that  the  Fednal  Government 
during  tbe  peat  oonple  of  years  bm  amharkarl  on  various  enter- 

eH^  nooa  of  wbldb  la  itfated  to  the  other.    If  thoae  crttica  win 
fair  they  win  dleeovar  that  every  mamma  was  fa»t^m4Bd  for  one 

m  to  laUava  the  dicdca  and  bmarrte  of  industrial  life. 

When  tbe  tnaanlt  and  tfwuting  of  pcUtlcal  parttaanChto  bm 
diad  away,  the  Booaavait  era  wlU  be  recorded  by  blatorlana  m  the 
parted  In  wbldk  tbo  average  American  ctttam  regained  bte  eco- 
rigtatak  It  la  eefe  to  eev.  da^tte  tbe  clamcr  of  tbe  oppoel- 
that  tbe  galna  made  In  utle  period  win  never  be  anooeHfutty 
bf  ear  poUtleal  peaty.   Bam  la  a  partial  box  acom  of 


safb  by  tbe  Depoett 

protected  egainst  fraud  by  the  actlTttlm 

a  deeant  living  by  the  varloas  fiurm- 

for  eultlvatlQn  by  the  oonstmctkm 

to  care  tat  %tm  nnemployad  by  the 


« 


of 
lb  their  eld  age  by  the 

fiwtmug  li  »  partial  anmmary  of  what  tbe  Booeevett 
li*>aUaM  bm  ea>dmvorad  to  do  to  beto  tbe  American  people 
In  wiiiawmtlng  the  proidoaM  brooght  on  sy  «*"«p»M^  industrial 
Ufa  and  by  dapleted  netiiial  raermiem, 

/.  and  with  a  paoper  un- 
ci tba  manartng  owidUfciua  wbiab  they  are  daaupaed 
It  la  bard  to  reaiam  that  %  flame  storm  of  eouUovetsi 
lqr.t>M  akapia  pa<iy<iami.Mia  wtaleh  wo  have  ^lat 
It  eeeaaa^  la  wUUng  to  enncada  that 
doeoBMtblng  to  ramom  the  perlle 
_  mon  le  willing  to 
ba  aaiaeled  to  aet  up  o  bigbor  atMidr 
to  tndnstry  and  to  tnaum  n 


and  a 
in  tba  bletory  ef  tbe 


lie.  Tliom  people  who  stood  with  the  Chief  Bmeotlve  have 
made  the  tuget  fCr  a  barrage  of  criticism  and.  at  tlmeek  of  bilater- 
ing  pereonal  abuse  heaped  upon  them  by  Individuals  and  organ- 
iaations  who  were  ready  to  go  to  any  lengths  in  order  to  defeat  or 
to  sidetrack  the  administration's  program. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  all  wisdom  Is  bound  up 
in  the  decisions  of  my  own  political  party  or  that  everything  the 
administration  does  Is  marked  with  tbe  stanq)  of  perfeotlan. 

Faced  with  the  necessity  of  rechartlng  the  political  couzae  of 
the  Government,  at  a  time  when  every  act  was  hurried  by  the 
pressure  of  a  grave  economic  crisis,  it  wm  only  natural  that  ttie 
efforts  of  the  administration  were  subject  to  errors  of  Jtidgment 
and  mistakes  of  adminlstratian.  Only  a  man  suffering  from 
political  blindness  could  claim  otherwise. 

But  despite  that  fact,  the  American  people  have  exceUent 
graunda  for  doubting  the  sincerity  of  the  'X^orlM  and  Bourtxma 
who  charged  themaelvee  with  tbe  dubloua  task  of  scuttling  the 
social-reform  program  of  the  Roosevelt  administration.  Their 
Insincerity  was  demonstrated  by  the  character  xst  their  own  acta. 

Them  TOrtes  did  not  confine  themselves  to  oppoalng  poUdee 
which  they  conaldered  harmful  to  the  Nation.  On  the  contrary 
they  battled  Just  as  relentleesly  and  Jtist  as  stubbanly  to  frus- 
trate every  alngle  administration  measure  which  they  fdt  waa 
agalnat  their  own  personal  tlTianclal  Interesta.  They  were  not 
concerned  at  all  over  the  unfortunate  plight  of  80,000,000  fellow 
dtiaens.  They  fought  relief  for  the  farmer,  they  condemned 
work  relief  for  the  unen^iloyed.  they  hired  hl^-prlced  attomeya 
to  overthrow  State  mlnimmn-wage  acts  and  other  needed  Indus- 
trial regulations.  They  scoffed  at  public  works  and  tibey  uaed 
every  known  legal  subterfuge  to  defeat  the  Govemment'a  housing 
prograni. 

The  record  stands  against  the  Tories.  The  evidence  la  over- 
whelming that  they  poured  forth  their  money  and  their  efforts 
to  blodc  badly  needed  reforms  and  to  f osta  and  protect  social 
wrongs  and  injustlow  which  have  been  condemned  by  tbe  moral 
aenee  of  mankind.  If  the  money  which  they  poured  out  to  strike 
down  minimum-wage  and  ma^mum-hour  legislation  had  been 
need  Instead  to  advance  rather  than  to  retard  thoee  causae,  tbe 
worid  today  would  be  a  happier  place  to  live  In. 

The  pcdldee  now  being  pinsued  by  the  Federal  Government  are 
partisan  In  a  sense.  And  yet  behind  thoee  policies  is  an  insist- 
ent demand  t^xm  the  part  of  the  overwhelnUng  mass  of  dtlmns 
for  a  fairer  share  of  the  wcudd's  goods  and  a  greater  degrm  of 
security  against  the  pnrin\e*.\-t\^  currents  of  modam  life.  Tlie 
American  public  is  too  well  ediicated  to  be  content  with  a  Govern- 
ment that  gives  leee.  Those  minority  groups  standing  in  appotl- 
tlon  wlU  find  it  easier  to  sweep  back  the  tides  thitw  it  vfll  be  to 
thwart  the  win  of  tbe  American  people. 


Conseryation  of  Natural  Resources 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

OF  MEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuuday,  June  1, 1937 


BAmO    AOnRKBS  OP  BON.    LBWIS   B.    8CBWXLLENBACH    QP 

WASHINGTOM 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  last  erenlng  the  Senator 
£rQm  Washington  [BCr.  Schwulkhbach]  delivered  over  the 
radio  a  very  able  address  on  a  very  important  subject,  the 
orauervatioQ  of  our  natural  resources.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  address  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  t^dend  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rbcoko.  as  follows: 

At  the  outset,  may  I  ezpieea  to  Mr.  Kuhn  and  the  Waahinffton 
Star  mj  appsedatlon  tor  tbla  opportmUty  to  dlacuaa  ttlslm- 
portant  qoestion  with  you. 

The  term.  'XXnaaTatlon  of  natural  reeoureea".  deaolto  Ito 
dramatisation  by  Preeldent  llModore  Booeerelt.  haa  alwaya  bad  a 
rather  vague  and  far-away  aort  of  meaning  to  meat  of  ue  We 
have  tbonght  of  It  ae  oonelstlnK  of  the  withdrawal  tH  aexeace  ef 
tenet  lands  er  the  areatkm  of  ofl  reeerrea.  It  waa  eometb^  of 
wblidi  ereryone  approved,  but  about  whlcb  no  one  did  anvthlns. 
Weee  we  not  the  rfcaieat  HMkm  to  the  wocld?  Did  not  wapoeMaa 
Ikmtleae  reaouieee?  Our  attitude  waa  that  whUe  our  neat- 
grandobUdren  might  poarildy  eufler  from  our  lack  of  attenttoi  to 

2S!"2I!S*^^\C5?"'  *'*^  ^"'^  **'•  "**  Biaater  knowl- 
edge tben  we  that  theve  waa  no  need  for  wviy. 


people  bave 


OVTOnAT 

only  too  laat  tew  yeaza.  tfnoa  tbe 
of  the  Ratiooal  Ptaomoee  Board  that 
braoght  to  tba  zealiaatkm  that 


^erelopmant,  and  pneerietton  of  natmal  leeouioea  li  a 
and  teUlng  peobiam  wtddi  taoee  ua  today  and  wtatdi  mnak  be 
adved  today.  Let  me  read  to  you  ttom  tbe  reoent  zeport  of  tba 
National  BeaouieeB  Oommlttee.  I  quote:  mia  fact  la  that  moat 
of  the  territory  occupied  by  tbe  United  Stotea  la  not  naturally 
aulted  tor  a  permanent  drUiaatlon.  It  la  like  the  land  of  tbe 
Mayas  of  Yucatan  or  the  land  of  Babylon— a  itch  country  wtMre 
ita  dTlllaatton  would  flaab  toto  a  biaae  of  glory  and  then  cmllanae 
to  a  tew  gmeratlona  toto  ruin.  Our  aoll  to  not  enriched  by  the 
uaual  methodi  of  culttratlon.  but  tmpofeiiabed.  By  the  normal 
prooeeeea  of  our  tazming.  our  mining,  and  our  lumbering,  we  are 
creating  a  deeert.  The  Americana  need  to  reaUae  ttiat  aU  ttwlr 
national  hopea  and  aaplratlona  an  aeeondary  to  toe  queatton 
whettMr  we  can  oonttooe  to  eat.  Wttboot  a  flettHe  eoU  and  aelt- 
renewlng  toieeta.  tbe  problem  of  oar  bankrupt  cttlee  win 
a  lastly  )oka.  Azmlea  and  navlea  cannot  defend  a  nattoa 
the  ecourge  of  wind  and  flood;  eonetltatftona  and  eourti  have  no 
authority  oter  natural  law.  Any  nation  wboae  land  naturally 
tends  to  turn  toto  deeert  muet  take  maaeurM  to  pujeurve  tba  land 
or  it  wttl  surely  dte." 

In  addition,  we  to  thia  country  bave  viewed  toe  problem  of 
conservation  from  a  purely  local  Tiewpotot.  We  to  the  West  have 
read  of  the  floods  to  the  Bast.  We  have  ahuddered  at  them.  We 
have  sympathlaed  with  their  rictlms.  But  it  waa  not  untU  re- 
cently that  we  have  appreciated  tbe  fact  that  our  own  praaperity 
was  affected  by  them. 

In  the  past  we  have  had  a  similar  attitude  toward  tbe  droughta 
and  the  dust  storma  of  tbe  Middle  West.  Tou  people  to  the  Bast 
have  never  appreciated  the  fact  that  your  proqwrlty  and  your 
future  might  be  affected  by  the  destruction  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  people  of  the  Middle  Weat  thzoiigh  tbe  failxin  of 
their  crope  or  by  our  failure  to  the  West  to  make  the  proper  use 
of  the  reeourcee  with  which  we  wen  endowed.  The  last  few  yeara 
have  brought  to  us  a  much  wider  range  of  vlalon.  We  have  coma 
to  know  that  America  cannot  long  reaoato  prosperous  or  happy 
when  any  portion  of  the  population  is  neglected  by  the  rest  of  the 
population. 

The  American  pet^le  should  not  need  man  argument  to  per- 
suade them  to  tills  conrluwlon.  Do  you  reallae  that  a  dam  con- 
structed to  Tennessee  or  Alabama  on  the  Tennessee  Biver  or  one 
constructed  way  out  to  Montana  on  the  Mlasouri  River  may  be 
the  one  factor  which  will  reeult  to  the  protection  of  the  lives  and 
the  property  of  the  people  of  Arkansas  or  BflMlsslppi  or  Toulwlana 
to  the  event  of  a  flood  to  the  lower  Mlsstorippl  rei^on?  If  you  do. 
you  certainly  can  fully  comprehend  the  extent  to  which  our  people 
are  toterdependent. 


The  woiker  to  the  great  Industrial  dty  of  the  Bast  may  find  the 
ooet  of  his  bread  and  hla  meat  too  hl^  for  him  to  provide  the 
neceesary  food  for  his  family.  He  must  understand  the  direct 
relationship  between  that  coat  and  the  failure  of  his  Govemmoit 
to  conserve  the  water  siq>ply  of  the  Great  Plalna  area  which 
caused  the  scarcity  of  wheat  or  oom  or  hogs  or  cattle. 

We  hear  much  talk  today  about  the  neoeeslty  for  Government 
economy.  We  are  tdd  that  a  balanced  Budget  is  the  primary 
requisite  for  future  governmental  stability.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
thoee  who  present  theee  arguments.  I  recogniae  aa  well  aa  anyona 
that  no  government,  like  no  buatoeas.  can  todeflniteiy  proceed  to 
the  red.  Tliere  Is.  however,  such  a  thing  as  wasteful  economy, 
lliera  la  no  better  example  of  an  Ineffldent  buatoeasBian  tban  the 
one  who,  becauae  of  hla  desire  to  make  a  good  showing  to  his  operat- 
ing statement,  peimita  hla  machinery  and  equipment  and  bulldlnga 
to  unduly  depreciate  because  of  lack  of  expnaditure  for  matote- 


revtfatlons  by 
the  American 
a  prupei 


Let  ue  look  for  a  moment  at  our  national  balance  sheet.  The 
American  people  acquired  on  this  continent  an  area  consisting  of 
nearty  two  thousand  million  acree  of  land.  We  graduaUy  extended 
the  iise  of  It  until  today  about  one^lfth  of  It  is  to  crops,  two-llfths 
to  pasture,  one-fltth  to  productive  forcat.  Of  tbe  remainder,  elimi- 
nating that  portion  wnicfa  oonalsto  of  dewrte  and  snow-capped 
mountains,  the  rest  Is  occupied  by  dtles  and  roads.  When  our 
anceeton  arrived  800  yeaa  ago  nearly  ona-half  of  tbe  area  of  the 
laeeent  United  Stotes  waa  a  f  oreet.  Tlie  territory  oontatoed  many 
million  acrea  of  fertile  land.  It  contained  millions  of  tons  of  valu- 
able metals  and  orea.  Its  coal  fields  contained  to  excces  oi  three 
trillion  tone  of  coal.  Tbe  entire  territory  abounded  to  flah.  wild 
animals,  and  game. 

Let  me  give  you  Just  a  few  examplee  of  how  we  have  misused 
theee  reeourcee:  We  are  losing,  through  erodon  caused  by  wtod  and 
water.  8.000X)00,000  tons  of  our  tiertlla  topaoll  each  year.  Of  the 
900,000,000  acrea  of  forest  land  which  we  once  possessed,  only 
TOOfiOOjOOO  acrea  now  remato. 

siarATOK  WHira'a  viawfumr 

Let  me  read  to  you  a  statement  made  before  the  Xtolted  Statea 
Senate  on  March  8  of  this  year  by  the  dlatlnguiabed  Senator  from 
Maine,  MT.  Waxxacb  Whzxk.    I  quote: 

"We  ban  aeen  our  flsh  resoxtfces  dlsi^^iearlng  throughout  the 
entire  xmited  Statea,  along  the  east  coast,  to  the  area  of  the  Gulf, 
and  vtp  ttie  Paclfle  coast  aa  weU.  Wlthto  my  ««m  time  we  have 
seen  disappear  from  the  waten  of  Mew  Kngland  salmon,  shad,  and 
sturgeon.  It  was  not  many  yean  ago  that  one  oould  ftod  the 
Atlantic  aea  ■*tm«n  running  into  aome  thirty-odd  riven  between 
New  Toik  and  tbe  Canadian  border,  and  today  there  la  just  one 
river  aloiB«  tliat  entire  norto  Atlantic  eeaboard  to  which  Atlantlo 
aea  — »»~«-  la  f  oond  to  any  nnmlM>B.  The  same  thing  has  hap- 
pened with  reelect  to  the  ibad  and  witH  raq^eot  to  tbe 


nve  aaan  a  eonatsntty  dimlnlebing  eupply  of  flsh  to  the 
paake  Bay  ana  and  to  the  eonth." 

Wa  have  been  prnlilgate  to  oar  uae  of 
We  totve  been  waatetoL    The  Inaatiable  dedn  for 
haa  brought  about  im  attltode  ot  oonmlete 
our  reqwnsibllity  tor  tbe  preaervatlon  of  our 

U  anycme  «kmbto  that  this  Is  a  current  probleaa.  one  that  doesnt 
need  to  be  edved  now.  I  would  hare  him  vlatt  the  arsaa  devastated 
by  floods  durliw  tbe  laat  aprti«.  Let  him  go  toto  the  Ohio  Valley 
and  talk  to  thoee  who  wen  <mven  from  thdr  hnmea  or  thoee  whoea 
bomsa  wen  deetroyed  or  carried  down  tbe  stnama.  Oan  anyona 
who  listened  to  the  radio  reporto  of  conditlona  to  Kentwrky  and 
Indiana  and  cmio  doubt  tor  a  minute  tba  uaueteWj  of  dealing  with 
the  flood  problem  now?  It  U  a  sad  oonunentary  upon  our  reoog- 
nitlon  ot  national  rtaponslbUlty  that  even  attar  the  tacxible  flood 
ot  IMT  to  the  Mlaslmippl  VaUey  the  only  lagialatlon  for  a 
hendn  oondderatlon  and  edutlon  of  tbe  flood-oontrol  problem 
an  act  whleh  applied  only  to  tbe  lower  Misalartppl.  to  one  rlnr  to 
Calltofnia,  and  to  one  lake  to  Florida. 

Tbe  people  ot  thia  country  must  reallae  that  wa  eannot  dannda 
our  torsato  at  the  headwatan  ot  streama.  we  cannot  take  ttcm 
our  lante  the  graasee  and  the  humua  that  retato  tba  molatun 
and  taU  to  pay  the  penalty  that  Inavitabty  muat  oona  wtaao  wa 
teAve  the  water  of  our  stnama  uncontrolled  by  the  toroea  which 
natun  provided  tor  tbe  purpoee  of  controUlng  them.  Tba 
atreama  know  no  State  boundariae.  They  ban  x»  rsepeel  tor 
Stotee'  rlghta.  It  avails  ua  nothing  to  put  dikaa  at  the  lower  and 
of  the  stream  it  wa  ne^ect  to  provlda  protection  at  tba  head- 
watera.  It  la  not  merely  big  waten  that  preeent  our  problema  ot 
flood  contioL  The  UtUe  waten  also  an  of  crttleal  importance. 
It  is  the  w>mWn*fc*"ff  of  flood  toroea  from  tbe  tdbutarlea  to  tar 
distant  Statea  that  wUl  endanger  and  deatooy  the  Uvea  and 
prapertr  of  thoee  living  nearaat  tbe  month  of  ttM  great  rtreama 
that  empty  toto  tbe  oceans  or  the  Gult; 

wasaa  ujmaaaugn.T  ansnaMow 

Ot  equal  Importance  with  the  over-supply  of  watv  la  tbe  prob- 
lem preeented  to  other  parta  of  our  country  tram  the  nnder- 
supply  of  water.  I  agato  aak  thoee  who  think  that  this  U  a 
problem  which  can  be  delayed  fbr  aoiotlOB  tor  eoma  tuton  yaan 
to  go  out  toto  any  portion  of  the  Duet  Bawl  ana  and  an  the 
conditions  of  deeolation  and  deapair  whiob  taea  the  Inhabitonto 
of  ttoit  territory.  They  suffered  a  eeven  drought  to  ' 
severe  one  to  IMS.  and  the  probability  ot  an 
condition  to  1S3T.  I  wiah  the  doubten  woidd 
the  hxmdred  thousand  famlllee  who  hare  given  up  thdr  life^ 
Investment  to  the  Duet  Bowl  Statea  of  the  Middia  Wa 
their  personal  bdonglnga  and  kitchen  utenella  onto  a 
hand  Ford,  and  proceeded  almost  pennllees  toto  the  eoontry 
of  tbe  Boeky  MountaiiM  when  toey  an  today  begging  tor  the 
opportunity  ot  acquiring  aome  irrigated  land  out  of  wmch  they 
hope  to  derln  a  living.  They  know  the  coat  <a  mat  OoieiTiinanra 
ne^eet  of  ita  natural  leeouicea.  They  ban  paid  the  prloe  tor  tt 
They  ban  come  through  the  dark  yean  faced  not  merdy  with 
the  privatlona  of  the  depreeeloii.  but  faced  with  the  laalliatloa 
that  the  land  whldi  they  bad  purdiaaed  and  they  had  cum- 
vated  had  laat  tbe  poedbillty  ot  fntun  prododtflty  ehnpiy  ba- 
caun  of  tbe  failure  upon  tlie  part  of  thoM  napowslble  tor  the 
admlnldntlan  of  government  to  realise  the  neeeadify  for  the  eeo- 
aervatlon  of  watei  to  that  area. 

U  the  8S50.0004MM)  whidi  it  waa  usaesmry  to  tpmntl  laat 
provide  rdld  to  thoae  wbow  lands  had 
and  pardied  for  the  lack  of  water  bad  bean  aprntX  to  the 
preceding  to  buUdlng  storage  dama,  tbe  neeesitty  for  the  reUaf 
expendltum  would  never  ban  ariaen. 

I  realm  that  thon  Udng  to  great  Industrial  dUaa  And  tt 
cult  to  appreciate  the  Importance  of  the  problem  lawated  by 
oversupply  and  undennq^y  of  water  on  other  parte  of  the  country. 
Let  me  preeent  the  problem  to  you  to  thto  wear:  Suppoas  chat 
you  knew  that  on  the  marrow  when  you  awoka,  the  water  aopply 
of  the  dty  to  wfaleh  you  Un  would  be  complatdy  daatroyad,  thU 
you  and  your  f  amUy  and  your  nd^^ibon  would  have  no  water, 
yon  know  tbe  extent  to  which  the  dutehing  hand  of  tear  would 
radrele  your  heart,  and  you  know  that  you  would  demand  'hat 
your  Government  do  eomcthlng  about  It.  Tea  know  that  It  the 
caun  of  that  suipendnn  of  the  water  supply  tovolvad  aa 

ln«'4u«<«ng  eeveral  Statee,   you  would  demand ~ 

Government  do  something  about  it    Ton  wooldnt  want 

to  wait  until  next  week  or  next  month  or  next  year.    Toa  wooM 

want  it  done  right  now.    To  the  economic  lite  of  the  tanaar.  the 

tupplj  of  water  is  Just  as  eesential  aa  it  la  to  ydir  pecooDal  Ufa 

and  the  Uf e  of  your  family  and  of  your  nelghboca.    On  the  other 

hand,  suppose  that  you  knew  that  tomarrow  momtog  the  me- 

sure  upon  the  plpee  bringing  water  toto  your  bona  would  _ba  ao 

great  aa  to  cauae  them  to  burst  and  flood  and  deatroy  yoor  fomi- 

ture  and  drive  you  and  your  family  and  your  nrtghfwn  Into  the 

street.    Tou  would  demand  governmental  aetkm  about  that,  and 

you'd  want  that  governmental  action  no 

to  the  distant  future.   The  peo|rie  of  Paducah.  Ky.. 

of  other  dtlee  and  towna  to  Kentucky  and  Ohto  and 

and  nilnolB  ban  predady  that  same  tear  with  the  approach  oC 

every  atorm  and  of  every  rain. 


mcanzai. 

I  contend  that  money  spent  to  the  preteetloo. 
proper  uee  of  natural 
tovestment.    I  farther 
totha 


ISIfi 
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_  •  mttialplt  or  flowmmtal  flnaiio*  irtilcti  to  not 

by  any  bastacM  tautitnUoii  In  the  TJ&ttad  StalMk    Tbm% 

ct  my  p«Bt  imtDam  eocponttoa  In  lb*  eututtry 

to  borrow  BOBiT  tf  toy  th*  VM  of  the  momy  te 

Ma  iumwetiou  er  dtawMi  the  <aaliiM,itliiu  ot  the 

etta  yon  an  eanoqUe.    R  ii  vadlvvtad  tba«  a  vary  km 
of  the  prtmary  dttaet  proper^  dama^B  tfoftng  the  lai*  I 

rntntbB  Ohk>  VaDqr  ao  a  icault  of  llooda  aacaoda  inQ04M»,000. 
la  father  adamed  that  with  the  aapendttiva  of 
•1.00»jOeOjeoO  for  the  bonding  of 
eoold  have  bean  ywgfenfccd  eonpletaty. 

X  ^rileaga  any  tuiHuiiiiiin  la  the  eotmUy  to  dlqiuta  the 
ttat  that  »  trauld  not  have  been  good  bvMfneaa  upon  the  part  of 
ma  GiMMiimiiiH  to  have  bomrwed  that  $lfiOOjOOOjOOO  hx  order  to 
OEVWit  ft  ^nPOOuOOOjOOO  loss* 

Let  mo  flva  yoa  anotfaar  cssBDVla.  The  B3Tt  Feek  Dam  ia  being 
boflt  near  the  lieadwmten  of  the  MlHoavt  In  Montana.  It  ta  ooat- 
iDg  9tOJXOJ100.  It  wm  NBolt  In  the  fnmltfUng  of  che^»  power. 
Ittmi  pravldB  flood-eontRd  advantagoa  of  the  entlie  MlaKnirl  and 
i^MHmjpl  BtTOBL  It  vfll  Inaore  narlftfilllty  of  the  Mlflonri  River. 
It  vm  tadaoa  the  matotenanea  charge  on  the  maaouii  RlTer  and 
en  the  **»— *«^rr*  Biver  from  St.  LouIb  to  Cairo  to  the  extent  of 
ggQOiOOO  a  yotf*  A  wtD  prevent  tbi§  awnxial  kxa  by  enalon  between 
8t  Lonta  and  Stooz  City  of  88.000  aerea  of  fartUe  land.  This  will 
the  annual  mvlac  to  tfie  fanaeta  of  that  area  of  gSJOO.OOO. 
any  boilneaRnan  m  the  country  who  would  dare  to  attack 
ttM  bUMUWiug  of  taO^nOjDOO  upon  the  baila  of  that  »Tlng? 

Wa  haar  much  today  about  the  tenlbla  bnrdtai  we  are  {dadng 
oa  the  gr-^T— **'*'■  to  come  tn  the  form  of  the  debt  with  which 
th«y  wrfll  ba  enenmbfliBed.  Sound,  practical  common  Knee  requires 
the  OTTT'^if***"  that  It  la  much  better  that  theae  peoide  have  a  debt 
to  pay  and  have  fcft  to  them  a  country  with  leajmcea  out  of  which 
to  earn  ttte  Income  with  which  to  pay  the  Ottot  than  to  tom  over 
to  them  a  debt-fiee  country  with  tta  leauurw  so  denuded,  dlaoi- 
ytDm^mHA.  doahujBd  ae  to  make  it  mipoailblw  for  them  to  even  eke 
out  a  maagar  iirttt^*T»*  ftom  the  aoll  which  they  have  Inherited. 


■ 


riao  have  our  peoMem.  which  arlaoa  from  the  lack 
la  Tiattwial  In  aoope  and  requires  attention  and 
We  take  prlda— I  think  It  la 
onaeivattuu.    We  have  a 
the  aifl  Ii  OEbriBa^  fvtUaL    It  needs  but  wat« 
r  Btodoettve.    I  know  that  there  are  many 
of  the  country  artio  ara  mfoot  crlttcal  of  our 
They  aay  that  wa  ara  eonstantty  tiHPPlag 
foe  funda  ralasd  by  tawtlrtm  in  the  Bast  and 
or  three  tbcuiaand  mUaa  pway.    Every 
on  a  weatam  raelamatlcm  project 
by  thaownaraof  the  land 
thapaoleeta.    Pram  UOa  to  date. 
In  an  aaaount  equal  to  M  per- 
ita  mntalned  In  the  contraeta  and  the 
I  know  that  you  people  ef  the  other  i^rlcultoral 
tha  plating  of  now  agricultural  hmda  under  produe- 
wlth  youra.    I  aA  you  to  rsallte  that  not  more 
,  §  poaoMit  <f  tha  total  prodttetkm  of  tha  Irrigated  lutda  of  tha 
West  la  sold  m  eompetltloa  with  tha  ptodaettoQ  of  the  other 
of  tha  oeuatiy. 


the 


It  you  peopia  In  the  Brnt  and  the  lOddle  Weat  a*  what  la 
vwns  to  you  of  tha  reclamation  eapeadituree  tn  the  Weak 
the  mdnatrlal  workers  of  the  Baal,  the  farmers  of  the  Mld- 
\  tfad  the  Booth,  nxf  answer  Is  thla:  Tou  ara  ftaatleaOy  aeek< 
a  inartat  for  tha  prednela  of  yow  taktastry  and  agrkndture. 
aba  themselvaa,  depend  upon  thoea  mar- 

ti  gelag  to  great  lengths  In  an  effort 

foreign  trade  that  thoea  markets  may  be  acquired. 
It.  tha  BHt,  ami  the  Sooth  wni  find  even  a  better 
In  a  piusperuua  West.    Jnst  let  me  give  you  a  few  flg- 
wwBB  lulgaikm  Statm  buy  aimually  from  the  lOdwest, 
and  the  Sooth,  f USjOOOjOOO  In  com.  hog.  and  pork 
.  Wtpnjlim  tn  eottoD.  cottonaeed.  and  textOea,   $80,- 
oC  tbbaoco  saad  tohaoeo  products.   014.600.000   of  haxtl 
iiiLW'iil  oersala;  •IW.OOOjOOO  of  autcnrobtles 
<a00.00O.000  of  tnanranoe  premluma.    AH  of 
m  made  poaslMe  because  we  in  the  West 
..  IT—-—-  op^fa  our  dMammathm  that  at  least  to  the  extent 
OUT  ndamatieB  and  luxation  work  we  would  make  pi'uper 
'  -~»  -■ — * »  of  the  natural  iseouiuea  with  which  we 


that 


why  the  people  of  the  But  ihoukl  be 

in  the  development  of  these  projects;  that  iM  the  fact 
..  .ha  projacta  *k— i— i—  ^  y^gj  Jaa^  pexoentags  of  the 

,  at  ansa  ratnma  to  the  Ihat  for  tha  purchase  of  mateilala 

•Bd  aunMsa.   Wa  ara  buBdIag  in  tha  SIMa  of  Waahlngton  a  great 
«Hn  at  tha  Onad  Ooulsa  whiA  wfU  davalpp  dectrlcal  power. 

S?*i***°**l**'"^P***" '*"^>'y-    When.  In  the  coarse  of 
It  a  cooqdeted.  It  wfll  make  pfrtTilii  tha  cultivation  of 

fc_    -  ^^TS"??  S5  ■"••  ^  *"*•*  Which  wm  ba  avaOable  for  use 
"7  dv  llataanv  fauroasad  pepulatlBa.    Thoas  iriM>  «wwpi»<ii  be- 
that 


\% 


tihtnary  and  equipment  which  go  Into  that  atiuctura.  Of  tha  va- 
malndar.  which  is  paid  to  local  hUxir.  as  percent  la  coqMnded  for 
foodstuffa  and  dothing  which  come  from  east  of  tha  Iflsstaali^ 
Btver.  I  only  wish  that  thoae  people  In  the  State  of  IDdilgan 
wtio  might  feel  mrttawl  to  criticize  the  expenditure  upon  thla 
and  stmtlar  projects  could  visit  the  Grand  Ooulee  Dam  some  after- 
noon and  view  the  hundreds  of  Michigan  -manufactursd  auto* 
mobHas  which  were  purchaaed  with  the  wages  received  by  em~ 
ployees  on  the  prqjeet.  This  project,  like  all  similar  projects  In 
the  West,  ts  subject  to  repayment  to  the  Federal  Ooverament  for 
every  cent  of  money  mvested  by  the  Oovemment  in  tt.  We  of  tha 
Weat  make  no  complaint  over  the  fact  that  In  our -great  conserva- 
tton  developmait  we  are  called  upon  for  repayment.  We  do  not 
ask  that  the  Oovenuoent  should  make  the  same  demands  upon 
the  peo^  cf  the  Sast  and  the  Middle  West  In  th^r  projecta  of 
flood  control  and  water  oaneervatlon.  We  do,  however,  most 
urgently  present  our  view  that  all  of  the  problems  be  viewed  aa 
national  ones  and  that  we  may  receive,  coneemlng  our  proUema, 
the  same  sympathetic  mterest  and  cocqMrstlve  hdp  that  we  give 
toward  the  conserratlon  problems  of  the  East  and  the  South  ahd 
the  Middle  West. 

icunr  BAK  paovpfCTtfjaif 

There  is  not  and  there  cannot  be  a  successful  solution  of 
these  proUems  so  long  as  we  mstet  in  remaining  provincial. 
Our  prople  acquired  one  of  the  richest  areas  in  the  wmld.  That 
acquisition  placed  upon  us  the  responsitjiltty  which  It  placea 
upon  evoy  ^vnined  people  to  so  use,  devriop,  and  preserve  the 
area's  natural  resources  that  as  a  result  of  their  use.  development. 
and  preeoivathm.  dviUzation's  permanent  progress  may  best  be 
aerved.  The  responsibility  for  the  fulfillment  of  this  obligation 
resta  upon  the  Federal  Government.  Tlie  problem  is  a  national 
one  and  the  Federal  Oovemment  alone  can  suooeasfully  deal 
yrtXh  It.  U  this  Nation  is  to  keep  faith  with  ctyaizatia&,  Ita 
Oovcrnment  must  fulfill  that  obligation  in  order  that  these  M- 
aouroee  may  be  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another  not 
merely  undiminished  bvit  strengthened  and  preserved. 

Remembering  the  quotation  from  the  National  Resources 
Board  which  I  read  at  the  outset  and  realizing  that  our  very 
inatltutlon  of  Oovemment  itself  depends  for  its  existence  and 
permanence  upon  the  fulfillment  of  this  obligation,  there  come 
to  my  mind  the  concluding  words  of  Story  in  his  Commentaries 
which  I  quote: 

"The  future  la  that  which  may  well  awaken  the  most  earnest 
aolicitttde.  both  for  the  virtue  and  the  permanence  of  our  Re- 
public. The  fate  of  other  republics — their  rise,  their  progress,  their 
decline,  and  their  fall — are  written  but  too  legibly  on  the  pages  of 
history,  if  indeed  they  were  not  continually  before  xis  in  the 
startling  ftagmenta  of  their  ruins.  They  have  perished,  and  per- 
ished by  their  own  hands.  Prosperity  has  enervated  them,  cor- 
ruption has  debased  them,  and  a  venal  pc^ulace  has  consxim- 
mated  their  destruction.  •  •  •  such  are  the  melancholy  les- 
sons of  the  past  history  of  republics  down  to  our  own." 

We  have  paused  today  to  pay  grateful  tribute  to  the  Nation's 
military  heroea.  May  I  ask  you  to  remember  thst  no  military 
force  has  ever  wreaked  more  destructive  or  devastating  ruin  than 
that  which  may  be  turned  upon  a  people  and  a  country  ty 
nature  when  lU  wrath  baa  been  Invoked  by  the  wasteful  and 
profligate  disregard  of  its  laws  by  a  selfish,  careless,  and  unthink- 
ing people. 

I  i^ead  for  the  mobilization  of  the  force  of  a  national  public 
opinion  which  will  battle  on  th«  three  fronts,  flood  control,  water 
conservation,  and  reclamation,  in  order  that  Amerlcals  natloiml 
destiny  will  not  end  In  disaster. 


Trade  With  Great  Britain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  BORAH 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  1, 1937 


AZmCLB  BY  WILLIAM  MCBRIDS 


Mr.  BORAH.  ICr.  Presideut,  a  great  deal  has  been  said 
recently  about  our  trade  with  Great  Britain.  That  trade 
has  been  wen  analyzed  by  Mr.  William  BCcBride  fax  a  recent 
article,  which  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

RiCOKP. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ocdered  to  be 
pehited  tn  the  Raoon,  as  foDows: 

Ooa  ThABB  Wrrs  Baxranf  SBowa  Ewobmous  Losa— UHkd 
ItavAWoaaau  Bai^aca  Pur  at  $777,000,000  Dbsftr  fteoH 
AAMmi;  Ba  BoiraLD  laamAr  Tbxs  Ohlt  Paax  or  Stoay 

Of  iiii|ia|iiiiiB  la  oonaectlaa  with  ttw 
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HattoBSI  Ibrelsa  Ttade  Week.  Bif^  Govammenft  oOetala.  _ 
inent  ezeeutlvea  of  corporations,  e^MctaOy  thoae  doing  a  large 
export  buslnesa.  subeldlaed  exporters,  and  the  xiaoal  number 
of  IntemationaUsta  and  free  tradera  all  Joined  handa  in  trying 
to  oonvlnoe  the  Amadcan  peoi>le  oC  tha  Importanca  of  foreign 
trade. 

Perh^w  the  high  point  of  the  week  was  reached  on  May  19. 
with  the  addreas  of  the  British  Ambassador  to  the  Uhited  Btatoa. 
Sir  Rimald  Undaay.  After  all.  the  hlghaat  goal  which  our  lefw- 
tariff  Secntary  of  State  Bull  hopea  to  attain  la  the  enactment 
of  a  reciprocal-trade  treaty  with  the  United  Kingdom.  Negotla- 
tlona  have  been  In  roogresa  for  many  months.  Mr.  Walter  Bun- 
dman.  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  Brttiah  CMbinet. 
waa  here  reoentty  in  connection  with  such  a  trade  pact.  The 
Zo^Mrial  Conference  now  in  progress  in  London  will  dlsniss  the 
proqMct  of  an  Anglo-American  treaty.  Sir  Ronald's  speech  was 
merely  another  link  in  the  chain  that  will  squeeae  out  every 
poeaihle  advantage  for  Great  Britain  In  any  tnde  tiaaty  with  the 
United  Statea. 

OMLT  PABT  or  STOaT 

Sir  Ronald  again  reiterated  the  stereotyped  statement  that  Great 
Britain  is  the  United  States'  best  customer.  Sir  Ronald  said,  in 
part,  "1  take  the  2  years  of  1935  and  1930.  •  •  •  X>urlng  tha 
period  the  United  ir««grto»w  bought  merchandise  from  the  United 
States.  $886,000,000  and  sold  $328,000,000  a  difference  of  $558.- 
000,000." 

In  the  minds  of  the  average  American  reading  this  statement 
in  his  newspaper.  It  would  seem  that  the  United  States  certainly 
can  afford  to  buy  more  merchandise  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Theae  figures,  however,  tell  only  part  of  the  story. 

First  of  all  Sir  Ronald  makea  no  reference  to  the  enormous 
adverse  trade  balance  we  have  with  British  Malaya.  The  tin  and 
rubber  we  import  from  this  British  colony  la  shipped  from 
Brttlsh-owned  mines  and  plantatlona.  carried  in  BrlUah  ships, 
insiired  by  British  Insurance  companlea.  and  paid  for  in  pounda 
sterling  to  British  banks  and  shippers.  Britain's  enormous  in- 
vestments m  Malaya  are  servioed  through  Iblayais  favondda 
balance  of  trade.  Our  Imparts  from  Malaya  are  aa  mvneh.  Brltlah 
as  are  our  Impoarta  of  whisky  from  Scotland 

The  result  for  the  years  1935  and  1986  therefore.  Including  the 
Malayan  trade,  would  be  as  follows:  United  Statea  exporta.  $882,- 
870.000;  United  Statea  hnporta.  $665.294.000— an  exoees  of  eqK»ts 
of  $227,57e/X)0.  .  (Dept.  of  Commerce  report.  Feb.  9,  188T.) 

coij>,  sn.vBa  impobts 

Purthermore  when  we  Include  the  freight  and  insurance  tiiargea. 
aa  la  done  by  Great  Britain  and  the  League  of  Nationa  Boonomlc 
Intelligence  Service  (c.  1.  f.  basis)  our  Import  valuea  would  rise 
by  approximately  10  percent,  thus  reducing  our  seemingly  fkvor- 
able  trade  balance  to  only  $163,000,000. 

Sir  »?/^p*iH  Lindsay  quoted  only  merehandlae  statlattea  In  dl»- 
cusslng  our  trade  with  Great  Britain.  He  said  nothing  about 
silver,  of  which  we  Imported  net  from  the  United  EUngdom  in  the 
past  3  years.  $299,000,000:  or  of  gold,  of  which  our  net  tanporta 
from  the  xnuted  Kingdom  were  $490,000,000. 

Tnr1uf««wg  gold  and  silver  (for  which  we  paid  in  good  Amerloan 
doUara  and  at  highest  prices,  and  which  came  from  Kltish-owned 
mines)  and  stating  our  Imports  in  the  British  manner — cost, 
insurance,  and  freight — ^we  find  our  Imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  British  Malaya  exceeded  our  exporta  by  $631XMKM)00. 

Sir  Ronald  confined  hla  discussion  to  merchandise  balannea  be- 
cause it  was  in  that  field  that  he  could  make  hla  beat  case.  Be 
made  no  referencies  to  the  enormous  payments  made  by  this  coun- 
try to  Great  Britain  for  varloua  services  such  as  sh4>ping  and 
Insurance  (not  included  above),  the  exponditurea  by  American 
tourista  in  the  Brltlah  Isles  and  on  British  ships,  the  reoe^ita  of 
British  inveetors  on  their  investments  in  the  United  Statea.  which 
far  exceed  contra  receipts  by  Am«icans  from  Britain,  the  remit- 
tances <a  Brttiah  immigrants  living  In  the  United  Statea.  etc.  Theee 
and  other  so-called  invisible  items  of  trade  resulted  in  the  2-year 
period,  in  a  net  payment  to  Britain  of  over  $150^)00,000. 

A  VaVOaABLB  BALAHCS 


Summed  up.  In  its  commercial  relatlooa  with  us.  Great  Britain 
actually  had  a  favorable  balance  to  its  credit,  in  the  yeara  1935 
and  1936,  of  approxlmattiy  $777,000,000  Instead  of  the  unfavoraMe 
bahmce  of  $668,000,000  Which  Sir  Ranald  left  In  the  minds  of  his 
listeners. 

This  credit  balance  Ineldently.  aa  reported  by  the  United  Statea 
Treasury  Department,  was  settled  by  the  United  Kingdom  by  the 
net  purchase  of  $488,000,000  of  securities  frun  Americans,  and  an 
Increase  of  $841,000,000  In  BrltlBh  bank  balancea  and  ahoft-term 
deposits  In  this  country. 

It  would  be  wen  for  our  treaty  negotlatars  in  Washington  to 
keep  the  foregoing  facta  In  mind.  With  a  f avoimble  balance  of 
$777,000,000  in  2  years  to  Its  credit  tt  la  only  equitable  that  Great 
Britain  grant  the  lower  tariffs  to  us.  But  when  the  record  of  the 
other  reciprocal  treatlea  enacted  in  the  past  3  years  Is  reviewed. 
It  Is  hardly  to  be  hoped  for  that  we  wlU  ever  win  a  trea^.  When 
the  «?*•»  oonditkma  of  a  trade  treaty  with  Great  Britain  are  com- 
pleted (If  they  havw  not  already  been  decided  on),  we  will  prob- 
ity find  that  It  Is  Uncle  Sam  and  not  Jobn  Bun  who  has  given 
tlw  major  concfsslona. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MILLARD  E.  TYDINGS 

or  MARTLAMD 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Taesdoy.  June  1, 1$37 


BDrXOBZAL  FROM  H.  PAIS.  SAN  JUAB.  P.  B..  MAT  M.  IMT 


Mr.  TYDINGB.  ICr.  Preeldent,  I  aak  nnanimoui  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Racoth  an  edit<»lal  from  Bl  Pals, 
published  tn  Ban  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  dealing  with  Puerto 
Rican  indQjKndence  and  commenting  on  the  activities  of  the 
Civil  Liberties  Union  in  Uie  island. 

Then  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoso,  as  follows: 

{B  Pala.  San  Juan.  P.  SL,  Mv  S*.  IMTH 

WBXXXWABH  BT  AHT  OTBSB  XAXK  la 


Garfield  Baya 


By  O.  X<elgh  Stevenson 

The  one-dimensional  picture  drawn  by  Arthur 
upon  the  dictation  of  Nationaiista  and  thair 
complete  In  every  one-dlmenaional  detaO.  The  Civil  Ubortlea 
Union  director  extolled  the  Nationaiista  aa  heroea,  fired  a  gun  for 
Ayuso  Valdlvleso  in  his  imremittlng  "Puera  Wlnship"  campaign 
and  condudsd  by  inadvertently  caplalnlng  why  tha  ladepandenoe 
cauae  he  Is  idiaaqiloning  will  never  be  aucoaasfal 

After  applying  a  generous  coat  of  whitawa«h  to  tha  Poaoa  affair 
in  advance  of  trial  of  any  of  the  aocuaad.  he  suggested  that  the 
Nationalists  have  been  guUty  of  very  bad  ju^pnant.  and  ha 
insisted  that  the  Amartean  people  wlU  never  advocate  indspand- 
enoe  for  Puerto  Bieo  untu  tha  Independentlstaa  ara  abla  to  get 
together  on  a  oonatruoUve  program.  construcUvo  suggeattoDS.  and 
an  understandable  outline  of  what  they  want. 

The  gantloman  from  tbs  oonttnant  oOmly  Intanasd  his  anrtttora 
that  the  vast  majority  of  Snwrtrmna  favor  Inrtspendanca  for 
Puerto  Rlool  He  said.  "The  indepenrtepoe  wa  all  daslr«r,  but 
when  the  traivlator  askad  him  to  repeat  he  amanrtart  the  some- 
what inchialve  esttmate  by  having  the  sentanna  tranrtated  mto 
aBanlsh  aa.  "the  Independence  ao  many  of  ns  dailra.'' 

The  moat  Interesting  phaae  of  the  long,  rambling  Watkmallat 
document  waa  the  usual  total  absence  of  any  background  ma- 
tvlaL  Mr.  Hays,  like  the  Comer's  msga^Ua  vcltv.  Vlto  Ifar- 
caatonlo  and  other  roving  Amarleana  who  have  ' 
by  ttie  iadspandanoe  group,  very  carefully 
beyond  last  October  or  upon  any  NaUonaUi* 

Be  Inalsted  that  it  is  only  since  October  that  efva 
been  auppreaeed  In  Puerto  Bloo.  Hie  coDeagnaa  of  tha  independ- 
ence etanp  who  furnished  the  material  for  the  paper  hm  rsad  eara- 
fuUy  avoided  rimphaslslng  tha  murder  of  Ooianal  BlfVi.  tha  mur- 
der of  a  pcdlce  officer  in  Bio  Pledraa,  the  murdera  In  connection 
with  the  univeralty  riot,  the  death  Ust.  

Be  held  im  the  frame  to  prove  that  It  haa  baatt  beauttfoUy 
gUded.  but  neglected  to  exhibit  the  picture.    It  was.  perhapa.  dlfl- 


cult  for  ICr.  Haya  to  get  at  tha  facta  leadhig  19 
rloUng.  

ms  evident  Intention  of  advancing  the  Fueta  Wlni  , 
and  of  writing  a  manlf eeto  for  the  NationaUst  Party  J^eyented 
sober^ninded  dttaens  from  giving  him  any  htip.  The  high  type 
erf  lealdent  who  haa  been  sheeted  by  Puerto  Bloo  for  public  oOoe 
dlqdayed  commendable  judgment  In  avokUng  aontaot  with  tha 
8^-appolnted  commlaslon. 

Thoy  have  preietred  to  permit  the  affatar  to  go  to  trial  In  com- 
plete confcami^  with  legal  precedent.  There  aaans  to  ba  ao  saa- 
aon  why  an  American  should  have  been  Imparted  to  try  to 
prejudge  the  caae  in  the  newspapers  in  advance  cf  ealllng  tha  osaa 
in  open  court.  

The  government  could  not.  of  conrss.  turn  Its  eaas  ov»  to  sa 
unauthoriaed  and  self-appointed  judge.  U  was  partaetly  avtdant 
long  before  the  independence  grotqi  initiated  its  hsaxing  that  any- 
thing the  government  or  the  majority  of  Puerto  Bicaaa  might  aay 


would  be  uaad  against  them  in  a  big  way. 

to  indicate  that  his  anti-Amerlaan  eoaaagasa 

tidbits  in  the  recent  history  of  Puerto  Bloo  that  would 

their  purpoae  although  the  doounent  as  read  la  ' 

than  aooM  of  tha  pr^^T*"^""*"**^  of  Pedio  AU 

Hays  haa  been  kind  enough  to  take  great  palna  to  give  aa  much 

enoouragement  as  poasible  to  the  otherwias  dsaotaUasd  foroea  that 

have  advocated  not  dvn  liberties  but  force  In  their  aOort  to  to^osa 

their  will  upon  the  great  majority  of  peace-tovtaf  Itasrto  Bleaaa. 

Mr.  Hays  couUt  have  Inehided  in  hla  report  a  fsv  words  to  the 
effect  that  there  are  hundreda  of  Puerto  Bioana  who  have  been 
jnmtmny%g  fot  wiffntftv  that  the  govcrnmoit  haa  permitted  his  aaso- 
datea  all  too  maeh.  freedom  tn  the 


ins 
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As  ft  mtter  of  Jkc^  Iv  iHlnftlHMBj  wwtttwl  'ftooi  hiM  report 
■OBM  ttatTimrntT  that  had  been  gtven  to  him.  Be  kept  *"»'^«*g 
that  ao  puhllo  meattng  Jn  Puerto  Bloo  has  aw  rasolted  In  <11»- 


In  ttaa  fizst  piaoa.  netCher  Ifr.  Baym  nor  any  d  Ids  ooQeaguea 
had  tha  aUfhtaat  qnaUfleatlon  or  acaOiarttf  for  making  an  Investl- 
Batlon.    Ita  crt^  F«^—  baa  baan  tha*  tt  baa«ag  tke  torn- 

Tha  aathortttaa  revealed  Ifeatr  vMkai  In  pennlttlng  Ifr.  Hays  to 
hla  iBtarartlag  xaport.  Xt  la  tha  usual  praotica  Icr  these 
people  tb  'Mk  for  paumta  to  qpeak  tha*  they  'da  *st  'capact  to 
fst,  aad  then  to  carti  ta  «■  tha  naHltaat  publicity.  It  mnat  hSTS 
bam  Otmppetattag  to  the  gentleman  tram  Hew  York  to  have  had 
m  penalt  »wn4f^  to  hhn  wtthout  iggnment.  To  read  the  report 
vaa  4Ba  tMuc  but  *d  featva  had  ooa^  piutusa  bft  the  pspm  ^''"If 
hanlad  off  to  the  jafThnnae  by  tha  poUefa  Is  another!  It  is  riMoal 
•vldanoe  preaantert  by  eoached  photographers  th«t  these  gmtlemen 
Uva  tor.   TlM  aaa«Ba  «(  BMBrtvidem  doaa  not  aettle  aann  npon  Iha 

who  la  permitted   ta  agWali.    Very 


toflOSet  refcraiB  after  a 
*«Mt  tar  OM  «( 
foraian  la  followed  by  apcrlod  of 
prateetlng  themaelveB  from  tha 
BBlncrtty  that  tMaato '^■■r  Its 


They  hara  oo  vay  of 
lawputntstrf  a  very  hn*y 
to  snMcy  gullible  new- 


Mr.  Bays  wmt  ao  far  Saturday  night  as  to  promise  his  auditors 
that  tha  Ctm  Ubertlas  Ttalan  -will  ObtsAn  the  ind^endence  of 


by  his 
at  irtdeh  the 

an  tniHi  %Mm  ct  papular 


tha 


•i 


of  the 
groqp  that  he  heard  not  *  ilagto  ward  tn  siqiport  of  the 
or  tte  inaatar  admtnMratlan.    Be  did  not  meatton  that 
U  ptuf  lug  to  be  no*  eady  the 
had.  but  the  most  popuiar. 

)_0BB  took  the  troUHe  to  brave  the  tndepmdete  ttons 
In  tbs  Bsya  dsn  to  defSnd  the  tfueettsB  dees  not  lasssn  tha 
caae  agateat  the  vMtQr.    Be  wm  not  a  prtMoer.    Be  had  the 

V^^^^^SIS'  ^*M^f  ^. .—  M»gy  P^gi*» .— .j**  ^sybed.    B»djhe  had 
the  slM^test  dlnwHltfcm  to  lem  ahodt   actual  oondHtons   In 
Puftliu  xBoo  Chen  was  no 
aocB^B  «o  btnh  sioeB  of  the 

As   an   iBvaatlgstQr   he   scored   SW   wtth   th»  flrat 
knoated  gg.    Bli  battting  mrenge  vlth  the  whilevash  brarii  of  his 
own  providing  Is  800. 


CuMcr  Kins  14(MI00Aflieiieaii8  Each  Tear.    AHalf 
Wmon  Crippled  Wut  f  vr  Dcstii.    EsteMsh  Na- 
Guicer  rHiri<» 


I 


, .  } 


SnraCSION  OF  REMARKS 

OS* 

HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 
ovmua 

IN  TBS  HOUSE  OF  BEFBESEMTATIVES 
Twaaag.  Mag  25,  If  37 

Mr.  IIAVBQCK.  Ur.  Spnker,  every  year  enoer  kIDs 
l^MM  .AwlBiM,  Betwean  four  Mid  flfe  hundred  thov- 
and  we  aov  wlnpled  and  hahduai,  atf erlnr  tvcm  thto  dle- 
eMa  «Dd  svitttaff  a  mcrdful  deaCh  to  yetesee  than.  And 
ao  today  I  aai  going  to  talk  to  you  about  a  bm  whicb  I  have 
n  eBaoctnnc  canoer«  It  pfovftloa  §k  the  eatab- 
;  «f  a  natlwiai  eaaecr  center.    - 

_  Ihia  adhjcct  Z  aiada  a  radio  apaedi  T^ieeday, 
Ifiy  U,  tan,  efyer  the  Nattenal  BraadcMttav  ca.  here  In 

f  ttMae  facte.   I  aald  then,  and  I 

f » that  It  la  of  exBepdanal  *""**»«  hnportance  to 

~  ba  DO.  dlfT.  whtch  I  totKodaced  Aivfl  29. 1987. 

Aooed  by  tbe  Benr  Oounty  MMteal 

( State  Medical  Aasodsticn.  and  a  great 


_  ^^  -I  ^«  hear  la  eoomaiy.  Bat  there  U  no 
totaiKaDoiit  ffxmnnj  hx  reference  to  tfalebecaaae 
the  mtaWMhment  of  the  canocr  cDalc  aifl  cost  only  three, 
or.  at  the  most,  four  mfflion  dollars  to  buOd  and  equip 
nicteafter  It  wlD  cost  a  mfflion  doUars  a  year  to  main»jm^' 
ThU  la  not  a  drop  m  the  boeket  by  the  side  cf  other  appro- 


|ii  iBlluu  I.  noma!  or  abnonaaL    lUs  bffl  la  good  ecGBomy 
aad  TitaUy  necessary  iiiiether  times  are  good  m  bad. 
osB  ooT  or  zntHT  r*arr  48  bom  or  c*wcss 

I«t  as  see  irtay  we  irant  this  nattooal  cancer  oenter. 
Besides  the  1404K)0  a  year  who  die  tragic  deaths,  1  out  of  8 
(tf  as  vtA  4B  die  from  this  disease.  At  teast  a  million 
aazions  fiieadi  and  relatives  of  those  afflicted  are  hoidiag  a 
despaate  hope  that  something  can  be  done.  6o  far  this 
hope  has  been  In  yain. 

Bet  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  frighten  this  Bouse  or  Oie 
American  people  aad  make  everybody  scared  aad  miaerable. 
Nothing  Is  aecompBabed  by  scaring  peopie.  6o  let  lis  taflc 
cidmly.  lor  diseases  have  been  conquered  before  which  all 
ftKoOTgfct  uBcooqueraUe,  and  it  can  be  done  again. 
■UBomc  FLAoui — CHOT.n> — aouuimiB  which  hats  Bmr  rwwciiiwM 

In  the  pastt  great  ei^demics  like  bubonic  plague  and  Asiatic 
cholera  ravaged  humanity  like  great  wars,  but  they  have  been 
eenqaered  and  almost  forgotten.  I  can  remember  when 
amallpox  was  a  menace  down  in  Texas.  Whea  I  was  a 
youngster  yeQow  fever  was  a  menace,  and  until  lately  diph- 
theria and  typboUL 

Bveryoue  In  Qaia  CSiamber  can  remember  the  *^»np*fgn 
against  taberculosiB.  which  still  goes  on.  These  diseases  are 
now  known  and  understood  and  are  under  control.  Tlxe 
hope  that  I  have  is  that  we  may  do  the  same  for  this  terrible 
scourge  of  cancer. 

Forgetting  for  a  momoit  human  sufferii^  and  tragedy, 
the  ISetropotitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  paid  out  $19,000,000  In 
death  claims  caused  l^  cancer  in  1936.  Tliis  represented 
people  who  take  pretty  good  care  of  themselves  and  had  good 
doctors.    So  you  know  it  is  a  serious  matter  to  us  alL 

TO    VSOBLEIC    ZMUCATX    MZCBSSITT    OT   XJaSOMUt 


Now,  let  us  talk  ahoot  what  Is  being  done  and  what  can  be 
done. 

At  the  present  time,  many  kinds  of  e^qseriments  are  being 
made  all  over  America  in  cancer.  S<nne  work  on  Irritaticms 
said  to  cause  the  disease.  Some  have  shown  it  is  hereditary 
in  mice;  others  have  made  startling  chemical  eaqKrimeots. 
The  American  Society  for  the  Oontrol  of  Cancer  has  d(me 
sidatantiai  work  to  educate  the  people  and  the  imjfessi<m 
as  to  the  importance  of  early  treatment.  Advances  are  con- 
stantly being  made.  The  American  College  of  Surgecms  has 
reported  something  like  25,000  permanent  cm^es. 

But  with  all  these  various  organizations  and  persuus  work- 
ing, there  should  be  some  center  for  all  activities.  That  is 
what  this  canca:  1^  provides,  end  it  will  make  possible  the 
accumulation  of  all  this  able  work  by  institutions,  grouxa, 
and  individuals  with  definite  coordination  and  cooperation. 
It  win  eliminate  duplication  of  work  that  has  meant  great 
loss  of  effort,  time,  and  money. 

I  anderstand  from  doctors  ft  has  gradually  dawned  on 
those  most  interested  that  cancer  as  a  iH*rairf  stands  alone. 
It  is  not  so  dmsde  of  solution  as  our  great  Infectious 


Knowledge  already  Indicates  that  a  great  many  eleraenta 
go  to  make  it  up;  elements  ao  widely  separated  that  one 
person,  or  one  group  of  persons,  wIB  be  quite  anUkely  to 
solve  the  problem.  Therefore,  with  dooens  of  groups  and 
persons  working  independently,  but  with  a  central  head  for 
the  collection  of  data  and  information,  we  are  much  mare 
likely  to  solve  this  hideous  protdem. 

171,000  mw  CAsns  camcbb  nftCR  tkab 

BbQow  Americans,  there  are  something  Ittce  275.000  new 
cases.  I  understand,  each  year.  It  is  Impossible,  under  the 
presttit  drcumstanoes  and  considoing  the  complexity  of  this 
disease,  that  any  great  mugie&s  or  protection  can  be  made. 
Tbe  average  life  of  each  cancer  patient  is  only  about  3  years. 

It  Is  obvious  that  imdo-  the  present  circumstances  the 
general  practitioner,  wIm  In  most  cases  lefexs  hii  cases  to 
a  specialist,  can  probably  never  become  competent  In  the 
matter  of  diagnosis  or  treatment  of  this  particular  complex 
disease.  As  you  know,  cancer  does  not  manifest  itself  im- 
mediately, but  it  goes  ahead  and  develops  to  an  incredibly 
dangerous  point  before  any  symptoms  became  apparent. 


Uf  eoOeagues,  I  have  talked  to  nmneroas  Bfemben  of 
this  Chamber,  and  I  find  an  ezceptioDally  large  number 
who  have  relatives  who  have  died  of  cancer.  All  of  us  who 
were  in  Congress  last  year  remember  with  deep  affection 
our  colleague.  Mr.  Jacobsen.  of  Iowa,  whose  son  has  suc- 
ceeded him  in  Congress.  Our  deceased  colleague  did  not 
even  know  he  had  cancer.  He  went  to  Mayo's  for  a  (dieck- 
up,  and  while  there  he  died.  BCr.  Jomracm.  the  gentleman 
from  BCinnesota,  tdls  me  that  his  father  died  of  cancer. 
Bev^^  others  tell  me  their  mothers  died  of  cancer.  And 
listoi  again  to  this:  One  out  of  eii^t  of  us  who  are  over  46 
will  die  of  it.  I  do  not  wish  to  horrify  you.  but  It  Is  of  such 
grave  importance  that  we  certabily  should  personally  con- 
sider and  understand  the  subject,  and  then  do  something 
about  it 


Oa    Z-BAT    Am    BABSUK 

I  am  told  by  doctors  that  there  are  only  two  mettiods  of 
treating  cancer — by  surgery  or  treatment  ty  X-ray  and 
radium. 

But  the  determination  as  to  the  correct  treataient  is  a 
specialisation  of  the  highest  order.  It  entails  a  knowledge 
of  biochonlstry,  pathology,  radiology.  X-ray,  and  other 
ffclCTKyff  With  this  amount  of  knowledge  at  hand  and 
knowing  the  situation,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has 
come  for  the  American  Ctmgress  and  the  American  peoide 
to  stand  behind  our  doctors  and  scientific  laborers,  who  are 
working  against  terrific  odds  to  solve  our  country's  prob- 
lems: to  stand  behind  the  great  institutions  and  our  public- 
spirited  citizens  who  have  borne  the  burden  of  the  research. 

And  the  time  has  c<nne  to  stand  b^iind  them  and  to 
help  the  great  medical  prafessicm  fighting  this  battle  by 
placing  at  their  dUsgposal  an  institution  to  be  used  as  a  great 
clearing  house  for  all  cancer  knowledge. 

And  here  let  me  divert  l^  repeating  that  this  will  merdy 
be  a  clearing  house,  a  central  or  focal  point.  It  will  not 
prevent  the  continuation  of  research,  but  will  greatly  en- 
courage it;  it  will  not  prevent  the  continuation  ct  work  by 
foundations  and  by  public-spirited  citizens,  but  will  greatly 
encourage  them  to  go  further.  What  it  will  do  is  to  speed 
up  research  and  interest  in  the  subject,  and  will  mean  fresh 
hope  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sufferers  in  this  country. 

This  bill  has  been  drawn  after  the  most  careful  consulta- 
tions with  practicing  physicians  tluroughout  the  country.  In 
it  we  have  incorporated  che  gist  of  the  problems.  It  favors 
no  special  locality,  no  stratum  of  society;  and  there  is  no 
matter  of  race,  creed,  or  color.  Everybody  dies,  or  may  die. 
of  cancer,  and  it  iB  for  everybody. 

Let  me  describe  the  biU. 

uiiuss  su»as>isioic  natioitai.  rusuc  nmum  sasTica 

It  provides  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a  national 
cancer  oenter  under  the  supervision  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  an  institution  which  has  done  most 
dlstinguiBhed  service  in  America.  This  protection  by  the 
Public  Health  Servloe  places  it  above  all  possible  danger  of 
Interference  by  any  and  all  local  and  self-seeking  groups. 
As  I  have  said,  the  cost  will  be  very  smaU. 

Here  are  its  real  purposes: 


HOT 
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nrst.  Its  primary  function  shall  be  that  of  aiding  In  the 
collection  of  scientific  information,  research,  and  giving  to 
the  medical  profession  the  benefit  of  this  knowledge  as  it 
becomes  available.  It  in  no  way  interferes  with  the  phy- 
sician's ctose  relation  with  the  patient  and  In  no  way  estab- 
lishes anything  like  State  medicine. 

Second.  It  brings  togetiier  forces  under  one  roof,  making 
the  availability  of  data  to  all  parts  of  America  quite  prompt, 
which  is  otherwise  impossible  because  of  the  scattered  con- 
ditions of  research  laboratories  and  specialists. 

Third.  The  center  would  be  a  central  training  bureau  for 
the  scientists  and  technicians,  who  could  then  be  sent  out 
to  man  cancer  clinics  throughout  the  country.  These  vari- 
ous dasslflcations  while  receiving  training  could  be  in  con- 
stant contact  with  spedaUsts  in  varying  fields. 

The  general  physician  could  came  to  Washington  and 
offer  his  data  as  a  service  to  his  country  and  at  the  same  time 


obtain  In  ezchanga  lupptementary  training  in 
exchange  would  greatly  Increase  the  fund  of  knowledge 
available  to  the  American  people.  The  benefit  to  the  putaUc 
in  having  doctors  who  are  willing  to  hdp  and  at  the  same 
time  who  are  equipped  to  Immediatdy  reoognte  and  diag- 
nose symptoms  of  cancer  before  it  Is  too  late  Is  hameasurable. 

The  permanent  staff  of  the  cancer  oenter  would  at  an  times 
be  in  a  position  to  cooperate  fuJly  with  the  State  dqnart- 
ments  of  health,  other  State  institutions,  any  endowd  group 
or  doctor  engaged  in  the  prevention,  control,  and  eradication 
of  cancer.  This  character  of  service  means  a  great  deal 
between  life  and  death  to  the  suffoer. 

I  have  pretty  well  described  the  trill  aad  Its  pmpoaii. 
You  now  know  what  we  as  Congressmen  can  do  for  omadves 
and  our  own  people  if  we  try.  And  we  may  have  the  ultimate 
satisfacticHi  of  either  eventually  curing  cancer,  or  controlling 
it.  as  our  docUna  and  scientists  have  done  before  in  other 
diseases. 


Although  this  is  such  a  tragic  subject,  it  neverthdess  has 
Its  great  posstt>Ilities.  its  romance  of  reeeardi.  the  hope  of 
accomidishment.  Take,  for  instance,  radium.  In  America 
we  have  only  about  117  grams  available  for  caacer,  and  doc- 
tors say  we  need  100  to  129  nune  grams,  whidi  would  cost  us 
three  or  three  and  a  half  mllliiMi  dollars. 

OOUI  or  OBOUWD  DOBS  MO  OOOO 

Now,  Usten  to  this:  We  put  goUL  in  the  ground,  where  it 
does  no  good.  Why  not  use  Just  three  or  four  burled  mil- 
lions of  gold  dollars  for  radium? 

It  could  evMi  be  used  to  that  small  extent  as  a  monetary 
base,  because  It  does  not  d^ireciate.  Tlien.  radium  could  be 
available  to  everyone  in  America  for  the  cost  of  insuring  IL 
That  is  v^iere  the  Government  can  do  something  without  It 
costing  anything,  and,  I  think,  about  the  only  caae! 

What  could  be  grander  than  to  use  some  of  our  gold  iac 
the  saving  of  human  lives?  How  much  finer  it  will  be  to 
spend  at  least  a  little  money  on  human  life  rather  than 
billons  upon  Ullions  on  war?  Economy  Is  fine,  but  we  can 
always  speod  a  little  to  save  human  lives.  Here  is  something 
we  can  be  proud  of. 

I  do  not  believe  there  Is  a  single  Member  of  Congreai 
against  this  bin.  whether  he  is  Democrat.  Republlcaa. 
Farmer^Labor.  or  Progressive.  But,  I  repeat,  eveiybudy  la 
talking  about  economy  and  there  is  legislative  confusion. 
But  this  is  worth  while.    Let  us  have  hearings  and  pass  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bffl  wffl  be  a  great  thing,  and.  as  I  aald 
before,  something  that  we  as  Congressmen  can  be  proud  of. 
It  is  much  more  noUe  to  fight  disease  and  to  provide  for 
human  happiness  than  it  is  to  fU^t  enemies  In  battle  aiMl 
cause  more  mteery  and  death.  And  the  happy  thing  about 
this,  is  that  although  we  do  not  know  we  can  cure  cancer,  we 
do  know  we  can  do  much  to  correct  the  situation  and  prob- 
ably bdp  centred  it  We  may  save  the  Uves  of  mffllons  of 
human  beings  at  very  sman  expense  in  money. 

In  any  event,  it  Is  quite  imperative  that  we  make  the  effort. 
M^  coUeaguea,  I  ask  your  support  of  this  bffl. 


Pycsent  Day  GoTemmental  ProblcBS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSIAH  W.  BAILEY 

OF  KOBTH  CASOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tme$da9,  Jnne  1, 1937 


BT  BOtr.  HABBT  PLOOO  BYBO. 
MAT  as.  1SS7 


».  VA, 


Mr.  BAIIXT.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanlmoos  consent 
to  hava  pslnted  In  the  Baoou  an  address  deUvered  bribe 


imo 
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tram  THzglxii*  IMr.  Btib]  wX  the  Unireraitj  of  Ridi- 
maud,  BtntmiflffMl.  Va^  on  May  28, 1987. 

Tbmm  Mng  do  otajectlon,  the  mddrtm  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  m  the  BaooaB,  as  follows: 


X  em  aoel  appnetofttve  of  tb*  high  honor  paid  me  by  tow  pntl- 
dMfe.  Ifr.  Boaswrlgbt.  la  liiTtttaK  am  to  ipoak  to  joa  today.  In 
hfti  tafltattoo  IM  raeallod  tho  tim*  In  tb»  pMt  days  of  VlrgtaHa 
whan  XTattod  Btatas  Senaten  regularly  ratxuiiad  to  thafr  home 
Stato  to  iilflni  ooOeea  atudtonto  on  tbe  domtoant  laniM  of  the 
tttMS.  I  know  of  iM>  oShor  fonna  Z  woidd  pnCw  to  addiaaa,  gtrtog 
an  aaeount  at  ay  itowaidrtilp  aa  ona  at  your  Oanatow.  and  dlaeuaa- 
hM  tba  maaMntociB  laaooa  of  corwnmest  under  oonalderatlon  In 
tha  motional  Oongreaa.  With  you.  I  tain  great  prlda  In  the  oon- 
trlhatlona  made  hy  the  Unlf  aliy  at  Rtdmiand.  ttaroogh  thoaa  who 
lima  men  their  Mbhig  In  thJa  gnat  fauMtatian  at  laarntng.  toward 
tha  pcQgreee  and  weUan  o(  tha  AoMKlean  people. 

a  tliBe  when  tbe  opportunity  to  make  thla  addrees 
igarded  more  aa  a  pleaeant  honor,  hot  this  la  a 
tte  prMlega  of  talking  settoody  to  you  la  a 
duty  ttaS  reala  upon  ma.  Barely.  If  awmt  before  In  the  history  of 
our  nation,  have  Issuea  of  greater  elgnlflcanne  and  importance  been 
before  the  Amarlean  people. 

^Hw  gTMft  prolilama  that  trofOble  ue  must  be  sidved  by  the  sane 
and  tntdUfSttt  jiK^g****"*  of  ttw  etttatna  of  America  who  are  hon- 
eat  hd  the  piuteithJit  of  their  rH^t  to  live  aa  treat  men  and  women 
and  who  are  firmly  reeolved  to  preeerve  the  tnstttutlans  that  pro- 
tect that  right.  At  the  same  time  we  must  concede  ttiat  tho 
praaant  protuoBa  of  our  modem  etnUaatlon  make  neoeeeary  aome 
deOnne  wortmcattnna  of  our  orl^nai  oonoaptlon  of  the  activities 
of  guvei  ument. 

CAW  ■uincA'tB  wma 


e  for  the  problems  tn  the  daye  of  Jefferson  and  Hamilton 
In  all  InetanoeB  be  apidled  effeettvely  to  tbe  praMema  of 
thla  oeatury,  but  the  evils  of  today  can  be  eradicated  and  the 
reforms  can  be  Instituted  not  only  strictly  vrlthm  the 
of  the  Oonatltutlon  but  la  hannony  with  the  fttnda> 
BBlplM  and  Ideals  of  our  democratic  form  of  government. 
The  tnuad  of  American  CSoremmant  has  so  quickened  Its  pace 
that  the  aqMet  of  the  Oovemment  today  Is  tn  striking  and  dra- 
matle  eontrast  to  the  Ideae  and  Ideals  that  were  empnaslBBd  by 

on  or  Aleiander  Hamilton  in  their  struggle 
the  founding  of  our  fundamental  Inatltutlons.  DUtermt  as 
I  two  man  were,  and  fleroe  aa  their  oonfUct  was,  each  of  than  be- 
lieved in  the  fundamental  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 
1b»  erlglaal  philosophy  of  our  Oovemmeat  was  designed  to  pro* 
test  the  individual  In  tbe  free  ezerdse  of  his  abilities  and  ambl- 
tlona.  The  founden  Insisted  that  government  should  protect  the 
life  of  13m  eltlaen.  the  taupetti  of  tbe  dttaen.  and  the  Uberty  of 
tha  elttaen,  and  ahoald  tben  give  him  a  free  and  open  road  to  the 
pursuit  of  his  h^pplnees,  so  Icmg  only  as  he  did  not  abuse  the  prlvl- 
lesaa  given  him.  The  very  heart  of  our  American  system  is  the 
rvit  of  the  individual  to  make  a  living  unhindered  by  tbe  Gov- 
■iieiwl  anspt  when  neoeeeary  to  protect  every  other  individual 
hs  tha  eMTOlae  of  tha  aaaaa  right. 


The 
with  the 


Aa  a  nation  we  have  had  our  upa  and  dowaa,  but  under  our  con- 
luomacy  moie  ludlvhlnala  have  enjoyed  Ufa,  hberty, 

in  tbe  history  or  the  wwM. 

of  living  became  tbe  hlgheet.^and  even 
tiMre  are  at  laaet  UjOOO,000  tBamea  who  own 
M  at  kaat  tOMO^lOO  of  our  eltlmna  who 
In  tha  MVtafi  baaka.  and  thai*  see  liiOMMMW  iaf  ou 
who  we  aMa  to  aeatatata  laeuraaoa  on  thatr  Uvea. 

and  vitality  of  tha  political  lasoea  before  ua 
of  critlBtm  by  thoae  who  dtsegree,  and 
of  the  true  imillies  of  the  pubtle  man  en- 
la  tha  task  of  oontrlbvetaig  something  worth  while  to  tbe 
of  the  prOUmam  eonfmnthn  ua.  B  >  Banator  nppoase  what 

wtddi  must  be  peld  by  the  people  la  the  f  onn  of  taxation. 
IneHnad  to  trend  Mto  aa  a  Torynd  areactlonary.  If 
^'OBHtH  a  saw  plan  of  soolal  eervlee  or  govwn- 
la  eome  new  field,  he  la  *»>ft'^  m  radical.  Xf 
advooatee  legislation  whidi.  In  ttie  oftfnlon  of  others,  con- 
flletB  with  aixeiiiad  pttoclplea  of  the  fouadere  of  our  BepubUc.  he 
Is  given  the  title  of  a  desUuuUa  of  vital  piluLlplee.  and  perhapa  may 
be  ealled  a  suppmtar  of  taednn.  ownmnnlsm.  or  socialism 
This  tfuvp  dlvMon  of  public  sentiment  and  intolerance  of  public 
r  avMenoea  of  ttie  voicaalo  movements  now  in 
in  America  having  as  their  objective  Increased  hi4>pinewi 
teatmeat  of  aU  tbe  people.  And  eo  today  hi  the  heat  and 
of  the  great  pelitloal  eoqfllat  raging  la  Wwtih«lan.  the 
aad  beat  conree.  aa  ft  haa  beea  la  every  crtria  of  our  past,  is  a 
''^dle  road  a  common  ground  betueeu  the  eztranee  of  reac- 
the  eaticwee  of  radicalism.  W9  must  not  live  la  the  tradl- 
«d  the  peat,  but  the  eacperieneea  of  our  peat  can  always  be 

Let  ear  arfnde  not^be  rlosed  to  asw  Haii^ta  and  Ideae  but  hoa- 
pttable  to  those  meeeures  eound.  practical,  and  wise  to  meet  our 


been  toeeed  for  many  days  in  the  rough  weather  and  an 
ous  aeas  he  naturally  avails  himself  of  the  first  paoee  in  tbe  i 
the  earliest  glance  of  the  sun.  to  get  his  bearings  and  ascertain  hjw 
far  the  elemente  have  carried  him  out  of  his  true  oourss.  Imt  us 
Imitate."  said  lir.  Weiseter,  "this  prudence  of  tbe  mariner,  aad 
before  we  fioat  farther  refer  to  the  pcdnt  from  which  we  d^arted  ao 
that  we  may  at  least  be  able  to  conjecture  Where  we  are.** 

Our  eneiglee  must  be  directed  to  eliminate  abusee  •^■*lng  la 
our  national  life.  We  must  continue  striving  to  raise  oar  stand- 
ards of  living.  Bqual  opportunities  must  be  given  to  tha  average 
man  and  woman  so  that  in  our  onward  march  of  prnpiws  the 
American  people  will  live  in  happiness  and  contentment.  The 
danger  is  that  In  meeting  and  overcoming  one  crisis  we  naiat  not 
create  another  one.  Oovemment  must  operate  Ita  aAdn  with 
machinery  of  administration  as  simple  and  effective  aa  private 
business  would  provide.  One  government — the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment— should  no  more  be  given  all  power  than  one  luieliMas  eatab- 
llshment  should  be  allowed  a  monopoly.  Belief  must  be  affiwded 
but  economic  servitude  to  Oovemment  should  not  be  neoeeeary  to 
provide  it. 

In  the  formative  period  of  om*  Republic,  when  JMtarson  and 
Hamilton  were  striving  to  lay  down  the  proper  provlnoe  of  govern- 
ment, extremists  on  both  sides  made  immoderate  and  unwise 
reconunendatlons. 

In  the  150  years  since  then  the  American  Nation  has  lived  under 
a  Idend  of  the  fundamental  principles  then  enunciated  in  the 
main  by  theee  two  great  men  as  arbitrated  by  Oecrge  Washington, 
To  me,  Oeorge  Washington  Is  our  greatest  American— great  not 
because  of  brilliancy  of  Intellect,  great  not  because  of  originality 
of  thought  and  ideas,  but  great  because  of  a  supreme  good  Judg- 
ment and  a  profound  common  sense.  To  his  calm  and  oonaldered 
dedaions  Is  due  the  avoidance  in  the  formation  of  our  Bepuhlie  of 
the  pitfalls  and  the  distress  that  would  have  resulted  by  the 
addition  of  the  views  of  the  extremists  on  either  side. 

XBSTJKS  ABS  JLW'imas 

As  a  pcdltlcian  It  would  perhaps  be  wleer  for  me  to  stop  here, 
because  I  have  so  far  spoken  only  in  generaUtlee,  but  to  eontlnue 
In  generalities.  I  feel  certain,  would  disappoint  you.  Tha  Isauee 
before  the  American  people  today  are  too  intense  and  momentous 
to  Indulge  In  academic  discussion.  I  think  it  Is  the  duty  of  thoee 
of  us  in  public  life  openly  and  frankly  to  present  our  views  for 
such  consideration  as  they  deserve,  as  these  issues  affect  directly 
the  lives  and  happiness  of  all  the  people.  PoUtlcal  dynamite  may 
be  involved  in  the  discussion  by  public  men  of  these  pedicles  of 
government,  but  solutions  can  only  be  reached  after  free  and 
constructive  debate. 

So  today,  now  that  thoughtful  men  and  women  will  concede  that 
we  have  reached  an  epoch  in  the  development  of  our  Nation,  let 
us,  wlthoiit  passion  or  prejudice  or  personal  selfish  interest,  ^ve 
thoughtful  consideration  to  the  problems  confronting  ua.  Be* 
member  that  the  views  of  thoee  on  both  sides  of  theee  great  quea- 
tions  are  entitled  to  full  ccosideration.  and  that,  as  in  the  past, 
our  best  s(^ution  will  C(»ne  by  reaching  a  common  ground,  tsklng 
the  best  of  the  ideas  of  each  side  and  discarding  ttie  impractical 
and  unwlae.  but  preserving  always  our  fundamental  prlndplea. 

CHBiaa  AMD  BALAXCaS 

To  a  layman,  as  I  am.  the  principle  of  our  Qovenuaent  ww 
Should  be  most  aealous  to  preserve  is  the  system  of  checks  and 
balances — the  very  foundation  stone  upon  which  o\ir  representa- 
tive democracy  is  founded.  The  check  on  unoontroOed  qpendlng 
is  that  taxes  must  be  collected  to  pay  for  tha  money  qMnt  by  the 
Oovemment.  The  ^leck  to  protect  the  Unalienable  righto  of  the 
individual  is  the  Bill  of  Blghte.  Three  branches  of  our  Oovem- 
ment—the  executive,  the  legldatlve.  and  the  Judidary— act  as  a 
check  and  balance,  one  upaa  the  other.  In  aooordaaoa  with  tba 
terms  of  the  Oonatltutlon. 

The  courage,  capacity,  and  Integrity  of  the  Suprenw  Oburt  of 
the  United  States  have  been  demonstrated  tmder  many  trials 
and  teete.  For  generations  it  baa  stood  as  an  asauraaoe  against 
the  ocmfiscatton  of  property  or  the  invaslan  of  ocxwtttutlonal 
rlghta.  It  would  be  a  national  calamity  were  public  faith  to 
decline  in  ite  honesty  and  Independence  of  Judgment.  No  prin- 
ciple foreign  or  hoetOe  to  our  coostitutioDal  demouiacy  *^rt  ever 
find  permanent  lodgment  in  America  so  long  as  we  preeerve  in 
the  letter  aa  well  as  in  the  q>irit  the  moderation  of  tha  T-rhtcks 
and  balances  eetebllshed  by  those  lUustrlous  Americans  who  made 
poeslhle  the  greatest  repraaentetive  democracy  the  world  haa  ever 
known. 

I  want  to  diacuss  frankly  the  vast  q)endlng  of  public  money  as 
a  peril  to  a  continuance  of  those  things  we  must  treasure  »T>d 
whltih  are  the  most  essential  for  our  future  progress.  With  a 
government,  as  with  an  individual,  financial  solvency  la  tha 
foundation  upon  which  must  be  bullded  aU  progreea  and  develop, 
ment.  Operations  of  government  should  be  administered  with  the 
utmost  efficiency  and  simplicity.  Overl^iping  and  duplicated  ac- 
tivities mean  confusion  and  extravagance;  simplicity  means  econ- 
omy. Bureaucracy  and  concentration  of  power  are  inasparahly 
linked  together. 

^The  Fwleral  Oovemment  has  no  magic  treasure  chest.  The 
Oovtrnmmt  must  get  the  money  it  spends  by  collecting  it  in 
taaa>  by  borrowing  it,  or  by  disastrous  *y*f\finvn.  intimately  the 
taayyera  and  oonsumers  must  tutrtaln  the  tNmandoua  burdwi  of 
Oowzunent. 

As  one  who.  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Beorgaal- 
gggft.  haa  been  inveetlgating  for  monthe  the  t*««^i«^  ofl^ 

Washington  tha  most  wasteful  aad^MnH^iSafxflaaol**'^  ** 
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it  that  has  been  knovm  in  our  history.  With  the  extended 
operatlona  of  the  Federal  Oovemment.  eome  of  niilch  may  be 
benefldent  and  desirable,  the  cost  of  theee  numerous  bureaucratle 
maohiTiM  (tf  duplicated  activities  is  too  great  to  be  borne.  Oreat 
bureaucratic  mmrHMwimm,  once  established  and  mads  operative,  can 
rarely  be  dismantled. 

I  know,  and  you  know,  that  some  extension  of  the  activltiea  of 
the  Mderal  Oovemment  haa  been  necessary  to  meet  our  problems 
and  the  very  necessity  for  this  extension  makaa  more  imperative 
the  aimpllficatlon  of  governmental  machlnfTy  and  the  utmoet 
economy  in  administration.  Simplicity  and  economy  mean  not 
only  a  reduction  in  texatlon  but  a  more  effective  aooompUahment 
of  deatred  pcttfurniances. 

KXPLAzm  atroATSoir  ToasT 

What  la  the  altuation  today? 

The  Fedwal  Oovemment  has  extended  ita  operations  untU  1 
out  of  every  80  men.  women,  and  children  in  the  United  Statea 
1»  now  on  the  regular  national  pay  roll  and  naturally  la  a  aup- 
porter  of  legislation  that  has  given  him  or  her  a  Job.  In  Waah- 
ington  City  alone  there  are  117,000  employeea  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment — more  than  at  any  time — evm  at  the  peek  of  tha 
World  War.  In  4  years  we  have  added  70.000  new  employees  at 
Washington  alone.  If  we  add  to  the  824,380  persons  on  tbe  Fed- 
eral dqiartmental  pay  roll  the  number  in  the  Begular  Army,  the 
Navy,  the  Ifarlne  Ccffpe.  the  legialative  and  Judicial  brandaea  of 
the  Oovemment.  and  then  the  300.000  membera  of  the  ClvlHan 
Oonsoratlcm  Oorpa,  made  permanent  by  the  action  of  the  Senate, 
we  have  a  grand  total  of  regular  Federal  wnidoyeea  of  1.486.388. 

Thus  I  explain  my  assertion  that  1  out  of  every  80  of  all  the 
men,  women,  and  children  in  thla  country  is  drawing  regular  pay 
from  the  Fedoral  Oovemment  akme.  With  the  dependente  for 
each  employee,  we  have  a  substantial  portion  of  our  population 
living  on  the  Federal  Oov^nmoit  in  regular  employment.  But 
this  is  not  an.  Now  add  to  this  number  of  nearly  1,500.000  regu- 
lar emi^yees  about  1,000/X)0  Federal  penakmera  (not  Including  old- 
age  pensions)  wlio  receive  regularly  a  check  from  the  Fadoral  TTeaa- 
urj.  uid  then  add  the  mlUlona  receiving  Federal  rdief .  It  la  not 
fanciful  to  apprehend  that  the  day  may  come  When  organised 
minorities  receiving  Federal  support  may  combine  to  make  and 
maintain  administrations  pledged  to  a  progressive  continuance  of 
this  prolific  distribution  of  the  money  wrung  from  the  taxpayera. 

But  even  this  Is  not  aU.  To  the  Federal  employeea,  penidoners. 
and  thoae  on  relief  must  be  added  the  great  army  of  empiloyeea 
of  the  Stetea.  citiea,  and  counties,  estimated  at  about  8.000.000. 
The  total  pay  roU  at  aU  Federal.  State,  and  local  em|doyees  in 
1B35  was  85.670,000/)00,  or  10  percent  of  our  national  Income. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  total  expenditure  for  aU  govemmenta 
Is  estimated  to  be  fuUy  one-fourth  of  our  national  Inoome?  In 
other  worda,  each  laborer  and  worker  in  private  btiainess  is  work- 
ing a  day  and  a  half  each  8-day  week  to  pay  taxee.  He  may 
not  be  eonadooa  of  this  because  many  taxea  are  Invlalble,  yet  no 
man  who  cams  or  buys  can  escape  paying  a  teirlfflc  penalty  of 
tax  contribution. 

■OOMOMT  nxB>  nmsATivi 


For  that  reason,  the  need  for  simplification  and  economy  becomes 
more  in^erative  to  perform  thoee  necessary  functlona  of  govern- 
ment with  a  ttitntmiifw  of  overhead  cost  and  red  tepe. 

You  should  not  eecape  taxea,  and  you  dont.  If  the  tax  collector 
doesnt  get  you  the  hard,  direct,  way  he  is  sine  to  get  you  in  the 
far-flung,  invlaibla  net  of  indirect  levlea  wtdch  bring  in  half  of  the 
Federal  funda  and  doubtleas  a  sizable  portion  of  local  and  State 
revenuea.    You  pay  Federal  taxea  on  nearly  everything  you  Iniy. 

Advisedly,  I  say  we  have  the  moat  complicated  bureaucracy  in  all 
history.  Just  a  few  instanoea  of  this  Federal  Jungle:  We  have  50 
Federal  agency  lei^  divlaions  in  Washington.  84  agenciea  concerned 
with  dealing  in  Oovemment  bonda.  three  agandea  Inaurlng  depoelte 
and  loana.  84  agenciea  concerned  with  the  acquisition  of  land.  16 
,  agenclee  with  wildlife  preoervation,  10  agencies  dealing  with  Oov- 
emment eonatructlon.  9  agencies  with  credit  and  flaaaoe.  and  at 
least  1  doaaa  agenciea  oonoemed  with  borne  and  oommunity  {dan- 
ning.  Tlie  duplication  la  ^^T^urently  not  only  in  Washington  but 
in  every  nook  and  comer  in  the  country. 

Make  the  teat  in  your  own  oonununlty  here  in  Virginia.  Gbeck 
'  your  telephone  dlreetorlea.  Oovenunent  oOoea  at  the  eeat  of  the 
'  Government  are  qHrawled  from  Alexandria.  Va.,  to  Baltimore.  Ifd. 
The  Besettlement  Administration  had  IS  separate  Washington  ad- 
Forty-aiz  perannnel   olBoers  are  listed   at  Washington. 


Available  reeorda  show  104  infonnstion  aad  mdriicatlon 
There  are  126  Federal  agency  llhrarlea  llated  at  Waahlagton. 

In  1980  the  Federal  and  District  Oovernmenta  paid  In  Washing- 
ton alone  for  17.143  tdep^Mmea.  In  1986  the  number  had  increased 
to  82,882.  Uaela  Bam  pays  an  annual  rent  1^  of  gaSjOOOMO  aad 
vends  many  other  millions  building  new  buildings  every  year. 
Ifore  new  Joba  have  been  created  alnoe  1988  than  In  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Nation's  exlataice.  and  even  now  we  are  adding  at  ttia 
rate  of  100  new  enqdoyaea  each  day. 


la  addltlan  to  the  bureaocracT  buUt  up  at  Waahington.  we  havs 
eat  up  48  miniature  Federal  Oovernmenta.  one  in  every  State  in  tbe 
Union.  The  evidence  of  thla  is  the  fact  that  on  Uarch  1. 1988.  tbe 
FBderal  Oovemment  leased  6X)84  buildings  or  parte  of  buildings 
outaida  of  Washington,  m  tha  peilod  of  March  1.  1888.  to  luly  l. 
1936,  the  Oovemment  bufit  664  new  bulldinga  outsids  of  Washing- 
ton at  a  cost  of  8289jD00.000.  Yet  on  July  1. 1936.  notwlthstanrtlnc 
tba  bufldlngs  eonstructed,  we  had  lasieed  buildings  outside  of 
Washington  to  the  auasher  of  IIJM  iah*  ss 
tba  anmher  Is 


Ttte  floor  spaos  of  leased  and  Ooveramant-owaad  bnfldtnfi  ovt* 
elde  of  WaahUictan  Is  twiea  aa  mnch  aa  it  waa  4  years  ago.  It  fte 
102,819.190  sqiuara  feet.  Tbe  nsagnituda  of  thla  earpawden  to  lllue- 
trated  by  tbe  fact  that  ontelda  of  Washington  we  le«M  o 
equivalent  to  52  BDapire  State  Bulldinga  or  aaore  tbaa  1 
State  BulhUng  for  each  State  in  tha  Union. 

Until  I  began  thla  InveaUgation  It  was  my  tmpreaelon  that  tba 
espanakm  of  governmental  activltiea  in  tbe  past  4  yaafs  had  oc- 
curred mainly  tn  tbe  city  of  Waahtogton.  But  thla  la  not  true,. 
As  I  have  Juat  shown  by  a  eompartaon  of  Itoor  space  a  good  Ixadex 
of  activity— In  each  State  Washington  departaMnto  have  aatab- 
lished  Federal  bureaus  and  agencies.  In  Virginia  w«  have  75 
Federal  branch  bureaus  and  branch  departmenta  and  occupying 
qiwce.  moatly  rented,  equivalent  to  an  &npire  State  BuUdlng.  I 
am  not  including  the  county  agricultural  agente  aad  auaiaroua 
other  Federal  employeea.  but  only  e^arate  bureaus  rTT«'y*NT 
only  to  Wartilngton. 

I  never  conceived  ttiat  it  would  be  pcesUde  to  have  78  aeparate 
and  dlsttnet  Federal  bureaua,  each  with  a  staff  of  emitfoyess.  opar> 
atlng  in  one  State.  The  bureaua  duplicate  the  work  of  the  Waah- 
ington departmente  and  often  perform  similar  woclc  within  tbs 
same  State.  So  it  Is  not  necessary  to  go  to  Waahington  to  see  the 
duplication  and  expansion  of  the  Federal  activitlss.  We  have  it 
here  at  home  before  our  eyea 


vol 
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We  Biay  think  wa  are  not  paying  the  bill,  but  we 

For  4  years  we  have  spent  814j000  every  minute  of  evary  day. 
including  Sundays,  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  alone,  and  added 
•7.000  each  minute  to  tbe  public  debt,  ae  we  hava  epant  82  for 
every  81  of  iaooms.  Tnnl^idlng  aU  goveraments— Stats,  local,  aad 
Federal— wa  are  qw  Ung  884J88  every  minute  of  every  day. 

For  recovery  and  rdlef  la  the  past  6  yeara  we  hav«  expeaded 
tha  vaat  sum  of  81S.780XMM>/)00..aad  now  have  peadiag  before  Oon- 
grees  another  raUsf  MU  for  tba  year  baglnnli^  July  1.  1888.  which 
if  enacted  wiU  not  reeult  la  a  eubetaatlal  redaction  la  tba  rate  at 
which  we  have  been  ipandlng. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor.  Mias  Perkins.  leoently  annonaead  that  la 
March  1987  we  had  8.241.000  more  emplnyeee  to  noai^lcultural  to- 
dustries  tbaa  In  1988.  There  are  only  ljOOO.000  lass  emptoyed  now 
than  there  were  to  the  great  boom  year  of  1939.  If  Mlee  Perkina 
li  correct  aad  we  add  to  this  ttw  reemploymeat  to  the  Industry  of 
agriculture  due  to  mora  prosper  oua  condtttona,  wa 
assume  that  today  w  have  aleaat  12.000.000  mot 
than  to  1988.  Yet  today  we  are  spending  nwre  oa  relief  than  wa 
spent  to  1988.  m  1988  wa  spent  for  relief  81  J76.795.8S8.  In  1988. 
81.500.000.000  is  rooommanded  by  the  Prealdeat.  Beilsf  ei^eadi- 
tures  are  belag  nuMto  without  a  censua  of  tbe  unemployed.  Mo 
businsssman  would  spend  money  bUndly  and  without  a  knoaladfs 
of  the  conditions  he  Is  endeavoring  to  improve. 

On  tbe  prdsent  baala.  tha  aversge  rdief  eipsnditures  ate  8800 
per  year  for  each  man  or  woman  on  rdlef.  In  tbe  proeperoua 
year  of  1989  tba  average  Income  to  America  waa  8888.  ao  that  tbs 
average  eoat  to  thoae  on  relief  le  greater  than  tbe  avan«a  iaoono 
to  the  moat  prosperous  year  of  the  country^  awlstsnoa,  Oaa  wa. 
aa  an  orgaateed  damocraqr.  pay  out  more  on  relief  per 
the  average  laooma  of  tbe  aitlaena  of  tba  itwaoamaff 

I  ^iprove  of  tha  Civilian  Oonaervatlon  Oor] 
tuted  for  emergency  purpoeee.  I  oOOned  an  amandmant. 
ever,  to  limit  the  operation  of  thia  aaea^  of  Oovanuaant  to  8 
years  to  Ueu  of  tbe  permanent  eerehlianmant  paaead.  en  tbe  prin- 
ciple that  tbe  average  cost  of  tbe  C.  C.  O.  campa  Is  81 JOO  psr 
man.  wlii^  la  nearly  twice  aa  great  aa  tits  income  of  too  av 
pemon.  Tba  Saaafte  voted  to  make  the  Civilian 
Corps  permanent,  thua  adding  800j000  regular  enployess  to  tba 
Ooverament.  The  House  voted  for  8  years  and  tba  bOl  Is 
to  ooaf erenee. 

The  Itort  aad  nmat  effSettve  atep  to  dtia/h 
would  be  to  oKtaXMab.  toe  Federal  Oovemment  on  a  strictly  pay- 

-you-go  heels,  beginning  July  1.  1988.  Thla  can  be  dona.  Tha 
Oovenunaat  oaa  oontinue  tbe  actlvitlBa  that  are  4mtr* 
able  and  neoeeeary.  Rundreda  of  rallllona  of  doUara  oaa  at  onea 
be  saved  tqr  retrenchment  aad  oonaoUdatlona  of  denaiteueMle  aad 
agendea.  The  rrtlef  tfiould  lie  locaUy  administered  and  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  abouM  net  contribute  mora  than  one  half  of 
the  total  ei^enaa. 

The  peopla  of  tba  loeaUtlea  am  best  tofcrated  sa  to  tbe  asad 
of  thoae  requlztog  relief.  Tnsteed  of  the  costly  work  rallef  of 
8800  for  each  man  and  woman  on  zellaf  r  a  cbotoe  iftionid  be  gii 
to  the  Statea  aad  lecalitlea  for  direct  relief,  o  ,  ' 
third  of  work  rdlef  .  The  eoat  abould  be  divided  eqfuaUy 
the  Statae  aad  the  Federal  Oovemment.  If  a 
direct  relief  la  desired  by  a  communis,  aad  sepselaUy 
vrortb-vrtille  proje^  are  not  available,  tbaa  this  flwHiility  of  tbs 
admiaiBtratlon  should  be  permitted  by  the  Federal  Oovwnmant. 

With  the  vast  organization  that  haa  been  created  for  tha  ad- 
Bdniatratlon  of  Federal  rellsf.  I  oan  aee  no  hone  tor  a 
reducUcn  untU  tha  rellsf  la  daoentraliaed.    Tna  aostly 
established  by  tba  Federal  Govcmmant  Should 

accordaace  with  tb»  noarts  of  tha  iwiieillie  "" ^I'llUaa     I 

ildentty  predict  that  if  tha  States  aad  Vwallttw  ars  dsalsd  Federsl 
grsata  for  rellaf  ualsss  dollar  tor  dollar  Is  oontrttaled,  wa  wfll 
see  our  total  raUaf  loan  aad  cost  cut  oaore  than  half. 

With  tta  auppect  of  tha  XBsovtlva  togsUMi 
tbst  Is  BOW  InfTeaslnff  to  risisiaae.  1 1 
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to  piMS  th* 

htglMlM  m>  mat  eC  nuX  Mtf, 

mat  to  the  HMd  Wmt  In  l»lf 
«  ««•  ]«i  than  tl,0DO.aQOjB0O  «Mb  yaar.   !R>- 
tra  paf  nMily  m  muah  In  tataft  m  tbe  total  «v«Ma  wan  In 


tiM  WaM  Wte.  la  tiM 
fSjOOOjOOOjOOO 

or  •T.acojOOMoo,  or  t«o 


Mrtodoftta* 
Tadij  oar 

■iMlf  tlMH  M  ttaeb  •• 


at  tbo  dObtt 


la  IMO,  vtMB  tho 

<imoojnoOjnoo.  At  ttm  mua.  at  tui  amoi  fow  tt  wm  iM  •se.ooo.- 

OOOjOOO.  W*  baT*  added  •aOjOOOjOOO.OOO  to  the  pvtbUe  drt«.  I  can 
beat  aauihaalai  ttie  magiHtnile  o(  IMjOOSAnjIMO  wtea  I  teU  yoo  It 
la  towttaMi  the  i^oaa  mad  total  wealth  o(  the  State  of  VhilnU. 
tf  ovaiy  III  law  I  la  Vkglala.  and  all  coaunanltleB. 
aad  we  eoid  all  the  |iem>aity  In  ^q;tala— eveiy 
plant,  ofofy  head  of  Uveetoek.  aad  all 


fmrfh  aa  ameh  aa  the  amount  of  tbla  Incraaen  In  oiar  Federal  debtk 

(an  ve  have  dieefpeted  public  moaiey  to 

the  eomptote  ivealth  of  oar  State.    Vlr- 

to  be  an  a»aiaft»  State  In  ipealth.  alttMu^  we  are 

tt  of  taaw  to  the  Fedval  Oofam- 


wnipof  at] 


n  doaer  to  aa,  on  a  baate  of  oar  weellh. 

In  the   iBtijiawH  of  thia  new  debt  la 

of  tMOQuOM  for  oMh  eoanty  In  Vlr- 

or  later  Tlr- 

I  HOO^OOOJOOO.  plae  all 

of  thienevdeb 

It  mailm  paid  bf  taatac  ¥litslnla  dl 

The  wealth  of  Virginia  baa  been  created  bv  the  Indoetry  and  trn- 

iMf  aad  aHf  dwifel  of  mar  otttoeaa  bmliinliig  more  then  890 

MM  ago,  whea  the  Int  penamiMst  »>^iie»  euniiii  i»n4iw1  at 

HVaBiBty.    la  d  pewa  thiB  wealth  neoltlpUed  foor  tlmea  la  added 

>  poldte  debt  with  tew  tangible  eeeete  to  ehow  for  the  oiqpendl- 

that  la  tJmee  of  eilalB  end  emenendeB  the 

be  belanred.  but  with 

oar  ttwughta  iboald  tarn  to  aiednctlon 

and  wdataiithJ  redoetlona  In  tb» 

tat  the  nlBdh  eoaeecutlte  year  of  great  deflcfte. 

ta  oar  btrtnry  have  we  had  more  than  three  deficit 

that  waa  dortag  the  period  of  the  World 


the  World  War  that  wo 

we  find  the  natlone  of  ttw 

fl^ithig  a  battle  to 

jreadon  It  predloted 

le  It  a  part  of  prodenoe  to  eathauat 

to  Sghtlag  one  battle  when  we  may  be  eaOed  open 

V  aaottier  ileiemaiiBi  oooosa.  It  le 
I  of  the  TJMted  Statea  flnfermiMBit  be  in  eueh  oon- 
aa  to  oaaMe  opendltarm  on  bonowod  taada.   Ihk 

begin  toveduoe 
pobiie  maa  flbouid  be 

lahi.«walooamy.  "         '  ****** 

a  measMietli  teah  tor  aa  when  1  paMkly  aahed  that  a 


ti 


It  of  their  fxiada  In  each  tax-free  aaeorttiea  and  a^old  la 
thiB  way  thdr  fair  oontrlbutton  to  the  Bxceeelve  taxation  whioh 
la  iBevttabie. 

Again,  to  liiiinaelnii  tliii  mmber  of  FBderal  and  State  employaaa, 
wa  are  *«««*'«***^g  ap  *«*'*»»«»'  tax-4iae  olaae  In  the  eenee  that  mBdetal 
employeee  are  exempted  from  the  State  taxation  and  Stote  em- 
ptoyaae  are  eaBqrted  from  Fedwal  texatlon  ■qoaHxatton  of  taxea 
k  the  very  llret  principle  of  equality  In  government.  There  ehouU 
be  no  tax-free  cleeef.  There  ahould  be  no  tax-free  employeee. 
An  ahoold  be  '<n«»ipiiiJMi  to  oontrlbute  In  proportion  to  their  wealth 
aad  iDOome. 

Z  have  already  Introduced  leglalatlon  providing  for  taxation  of 
tax-exempt  bonds  and  for  the  taxation  of  tax-free  olBoahoidenL 
Veeted  Intereet  of  great  wealth  will  of^jxiee  the  taxation  of  tax-tree 
bonds.  Unless  the  classes  of  cltlaens  who  are  engaged  In  business 
totereets  themselves  wlU  assert  that  this  injustice  be  removed, 
then  Uttle  Ukellhood  of  the  passage  of  this  leglalatl<m  can  be 
expected. 

PAT-AS-TOTT-OO  FLAM 

Vlrglalat  aa  oontiaeted  with  other  Statee  aad  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  hae  choaen  the  path  of  p^-as-you-gc  and  oonaervatlve 
flecal  polldee.  We  ere  the  only  State  In  the  Union  not  to  lasue  a 
bond  since  the  War  between  the  States. 

We  are  Tlitualty  out  of  debt.  Our  taxee  on  land,  for  example,  la 
proportion  to  true  vahiee.  are  the  eeoond  lowest  of  the  48  Statee. 
We  have  proUema  In  Virginia  as  have  all  other  govommenta,  but 
the  eotutton  of  theee  proMems  is  easier  because  our  reeourcee  are 
unimpaired  1^  great  Indebtadneee. 

I  agree  wltti  President  Booeevelt  In  his  eoon<»ny  measage  to  Oon- 
gross  on  April  30.  1087.  when  he  said:  "WhUe  I  reoognlae  many  op> 
portunltiee  ^  Improve  eodal  and  eoonomlc  eondltlone  through 
Federal  aotlan.  I  am  ccmvlnoed  that  the  success  of  our  whole  pro- 
gram and  the  permanent  security  of  our  people  demand  that  we 
adjuet  aU  expendlturee  within  the  llmlte  of  my  Budget  eetlmate." 

The  oskly  way  to  stop  ipenrtlng  ia  to  stop  writing  <tierh>. 

TWk  wlU  not  do  It. 

The  time  has  come  to  cut  out  ewy  wasteful  and  unnaoeesary 
pubUe  expenditure — Federal.  State,  and  local — aad  to  simplify  our 
governmental  admlnlstratlcai,  which,  under  the  bureaucracy  In 
Waahlngten.  Is  beoomlng  so  unwleUQy  as  to  defeat  the  very  pur- 
poeee  and  objectives  desired. 

After  all.  the  old  prlnc^ile  Is  of  what  we  q>end  we  must  pay  Is 
aa  vaUd  today  as  It  has  been  since  the  beginning  of  time.  The 
way  to  permanent  proqienty  ta  still  the  difficult  path  of  economy 
and  eftolency  In  government,  the  halanrlng  of  budgeto  of  Statee 
and  the  NatloQ.  For  the  Individual,  Independence,  Industry,  econ- 
omy, and  self-reliance  remain  the  only  "*»-*^«ti  pathwaya  to 
and  Individual  devekyment. 


Representative  Andrew  Jackson  Montagrne 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

HON.  MILTON  A.  ROMJUE 

or  MISSOUBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26, 1937 

On  the  Uf e,  character,  aad  pubUe  service  of  Bon.  Aasaaw  J, 
MoMTABua,  late  a  Bepreeentatlve  from  Virginia 

BCr.  BOMJUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  memorial  services  wbidi 
are  hdd  by  this  body  in  memory  of  departed  If  embefs  pi*- 
smt  aa  ek>quent  tribute  which  is  fuUy  dne  those  who  have 
laid  down  their  lives  and  <iuit  their  labors  in  their  distin- 
guished and  helpful  public  service. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress.  I  soon  met  and  f onned 
a^warm  friendship  for  Hon.  AimtKw  JAcxsoir  Mowtaous,  of 
mxglnia.  He  had  served  tn  this  body  some  time  before  my 
coming,  and  I  vas  glad  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  experi- 
enoe.  Judgment,  and  friendship.  At  least  two  of  my  great- 
gxeat-grandfathers  had  been  bom  and  had  grown  to  man- 
hood in  Virginia,  Mr.  Moragus's  native  State,  and  I  found 
that  he  was  quite  famiUar  with  my  family  history,  and  thiM 
CUT  association  in  this  body  soon  ripened  into  a  tiose  ft"** 
warn  personal  friendship  which  endured  without  abate- 
ment. Had  he  been  spared  to  live  to  finish  his  present  term, 
be  would  have  rnwiiiel^d  26  years  of  iT***Mti^1  service  in  this 
body.  RIs  people  in  Virginia  had  honored  him  fay  deedng 
hhn  Ckmrnor  of  his  State,  where  he  had  a  disttisulshed 
■^rvice,  after  which  they  honored  him  by  «p«H<ny  Mm  to 
represent  them  tn  Congress  until  death  rtepped  in  and  took 
Its  too. 

M^.  MovxAfios  gave  a  foB  measure  of  service  to  his  coi^ 
ititnmtM.    I  fKQoently  had  occasion  to  talk  wtth  him 
cemlng  puldic  questions  and  public  liiliiioali,  *^ 


found  his  heart  sympathetic  and  his  mind  and  energies  alert 
to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  best  interest  of  the  public.  He 
was  immensely  devoted  to  a  careful  study  of  Uie  fundamental 
principals  upon  which  this  Government  was  founded.  Very 
few  men  who  have  served  in  this  body  have  had  such  a  thor- 
ough comprehension  of  the  scope,  limlti^on,  and  power  of 
the  Federal  Constitutian.  He  possessed  a  rare  spirit;  was 
always  kindly  and  courageous:  and  was  foil  of  ccMifldence  and 
consideration. 

If  the  world  could  be  blessed  throughout  with  men  of  his 
mold  and  character  it  would  Indeed  be  a  most  wonderful  place 
in  which  to  Uve.  Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
his  acquaintance  and  who  have  really  known  him  thoroughly 
are  happier  because  of  that  acquaintance,  and  his  State  and 
country  is  the  better  for  his  examplff  and  influence.  Tliose 
who  were  fortunate  in  having  a  dose  personal  acquaintance 
with  Amduw  Jackson  Momtaoxtz  found  it  easy  to  know  and 
understand  him  and  safe  to  trust  him. 

His  influence  and  the  benefits  of  his  good  work  is  continued 
and  will  live  on. 

There  Is  no  such  thing  as  death. 

In  nature  nothing  dlee; 
From  each  sad  lenmant  of  decay 

Some  forms  of  life  arise. 


Congress  Pays  Tribute  to  Secretary  Ickes 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  L.  QUINN 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  1, 1937 

Vtr.  QUINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  efforts  of  a  patriotic  group 
of  Monbers  of  this  House  to  earmark  relief  funds  for  puUic 
works  have  not  been  in  vain,  and  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
one  Government  agency  which  has  achieved  the  greatest 
success  in  bringing  us  out  of  the  slough  of  d^iression. 

Tlie  only  inexorable  question  which  we  must  answer  our 
constituents  is.  "Where  does  the  money  go?"  American  tax- 
payers have  been  generous  to  the  last  degree  in  their  acqui- 
escence to  huge  levies  to  feed  and  clothe  the  needy,  to  pro- 
vide shelter  for  the  destitute,  and  to  furnish  decent  living 
conditions  for  the  underprivileged,  but  they  insist  that  the 
money  shall  be  spent  honestly,  to  a  practical  purpose,  and 
that  the  relief  dollar  shall  provide  as  nearly  as  possible  100 
cents  for  actual  relief. 

More  than  this,  taxpayers  and  our  citizens  generally  de- 
mand a  practical  method  in  administering  relief—to  save 
the  deserving  needy  from  pauperization,  to  maintain  Ameri- 
can standards  hy  helping  those  who  are  struggling  to  help 
themselves  and  to  encourage  industry  in  establishing  reem- 
ploymenL 

I  believe  you  all  agree  that  the  most  efficient  step  In 
the  President's  program  to  bring  us  out  of  the  depression 
by  putting  as  many  people  as  possiUe  immediately  to  work 
was  through  the  Emergency  Administration  of  PuUie 
Works.  This  agency  back  in  1933  held  out  hope  not  only 
for  idle  men  and  women  but  also  for  idle  mills  and  shops  and 
farms.  It  meant  Nation-wide  acttvl^  on  necessary  perma- 
nent public  Improvements.  When  the  P.  W.  A.  whistle  blew  it 
called  to  work  not  only  the  pick-and-shovel  men  but  soimded 
the  signal  for  all  lines  of  Industry  to  resume  operations.  It 
was  a  cheerful  sound  alike  for  the  butcher,  the  baker,  the 
candlestick  maker,  and  so  on  down  the  line.  It  started  the 
mines.  It  started  the  axmen  in  the  woods.  It  started 
the  trains  moving.  Not  the  leaf  rakers  but  artisans  and 
sturdy  workers  heard  the  call,  and  when  r^;ular  pay  days 
came  again  It  meant  that  homes  were  saved,  old  debts  were 
paid,  professional  people  enjoyed  the  returning  prosperity, 
merchants  began  rolling  th^r  shrives,  individual  credit  was 
restored,  and  the  banks  saw  the  reopening  of  savings  ac- 
counts.  AU  this  gave  the  people  and  the  Nation  new  cour- 


age, which  today  is  Tealiaed  in  the  business  and  Indnstrtal 
expansion  whl^  is  witnessed  on  every  hand. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  greatest  factor  In  our 
battle  against  the  depression  and  unemployment  was  the 
Puldic  Works  Admlnlstratlan.  The  P.  W.  A.  gave  us  victory. 
It  provided  the  fuel  that  generated  the  power  that  started 
the  wheels  of  business  and  Industry  moving.  It  has  kept 
them  moving  until  now  we  see  them  revolving  with  ever- 
increasing  mcxnentum. 

Nothing  succeeds  like  success,  and  I  ask  if  it  Is  at  aU  sur- 
prising that  the  majority  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
sought  to  have  this  great  work  of  the  P.  W.  A.  oontlnnad? 
Was  it  not  only  natural  that  practical-minded  Memben 
should  seek  to  earmark  a  portion  of  thU  immwaft  fund  of 
one  and  one-half  bUUons  in  order  to  oontlnne  this  great 
work?  Is  It  not  bettor  economy  to  use  relief  employment  In 
permanent  works? 

Hie  greatest  building  program  in  the  world's  history  has 
been  carried  out  by  the  Public  Works  Administration.  I 
shall  not  bore  yon  with  statistics.  You  know  as  well  as  I 
the  vast  amount  that  has  been  expended.  You  know  as  well 
as  I  the  magnitude  of  the  woriL  You  are  familiar  with  the 
projects  in  your  home  districts  and  the  number  of  men  and 
women  emidoyed.  and  you  know  how  indirectly  an  Impetus 
was  given  to  all  lines  of  business  and  industry  and  trans- 
portation, and  the  increase  of  empk^ment  thereby. 

The  world's  greatest  builder  is  Harold  L.  Ickes,  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  to  whom  was  entrusted 
this  mammoth  ccmstruction  program.  I  am  proud  to  testify 
to  the  efficiency  and  honesty  with  which  this  great  work  was 
carried  on. 

With  the  expenditure  of  billions  in  money,  the  establish- 
ment oi  tens  of  thousands  of  projects  throughout  the  union, 
and  with  the  employment  of  millions  of  men.  you  have  heard 
no  charge  of  graft  or  dishonesty.  Mr.  Ickes'  record  is  with- 
out a  parallel.  He  set  up  an  organlsatltm  wherrin  the  per- 
sonnel was  engaged  on  merit  alone,  and  it  has  given  its  best 
in  energy,  service,  and  loyalty.  Only  a  man  of  the  out- 
standing capabilities  of  Secretary  Ickes  could  mobiHm  such 
an  army  of  thoroui^igoing  assistants,  m  P.  W.  A.  they 
employ  no  drones. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Members  of  this  House,  by 
their  action  in  the  past  few  days  have  attested  afflrmatlvidy 
all  that  I  am  saying  today.  It  is  a  tribute  In  every  sense 
deserved,  m  all  the  undertakings  directed  by  Mr.  Ickes 
there  iias  not  been  the  slightest  hint  of  graft  In  all  the 
billions  he  has  spent  there  is  not  a  single  tainted  doDar. 
For  energy,  ability,  courage,  and  downright  honesty  no  public 
official  in  the  American  Oovemment  has  a  record  that  equals 
that  of  Mr.  Ickes. 

Yesterday  was  Memorial  Day,  and  it  was  as  a  devoot  duty 
that  we  honored  the  dead.  Today  let  us  honor  onnrivea  l^ 
paying  a  small  tribute  to  the  living  and  acknowledge  the 
service  and  sacrifices  of  distinguished  pubUc  servants,  m 
so  doing  let  us  pause  for  a  moment  and  acclaim  the  record 
of  Secretary  Jckes  for  a  magnificent  job  magnificently  ac- 
comiriished.  Moreover,  it  was  honestly  done.  Is  there  taxr 
higher  aspect  of  patriotism? 


Memorial  Day  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  D.  MILLARD 

OF  NKW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tvxtday,  June  1, 1937 


ADDRBBS  OP  EON.  CHABUBB  D.  linJ.ARn  AT  THS  vmmamMita, 
lOUTABT  ACADBIfT,  ICAT  80.  IBS? 


Mr.  MILLARD.    BCr.  l%>eafeer,  under  the  leave  to  axtead 
my  remarks  in  the  Rboobb,  I  Inelode  the  foDowlnc 
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ddivcnd  tar  me  on  May  SO  at  tbe  PeekdciU  Iffiitaiy 
Academy: 
Mr.  Cbalman.  young  men  of  refkiiirin  mutary  Aeadany;  sad 

tlM  Uaitod  8Utw  are  gatbared  togettMr  In  groupa  iMge  and 
■OMll.  thztragh  long-wt«Wlihft1  customtopay  a  tribute  of  re- 
apaet  to  thoaa  utao  txire  arms  In  onr  defisnae  and  tn  tte  dtf snao 
of  oar  teg.  Thla  daj  we  eelebcate  tlielr  tnaptetng  Inftoanee  at 
hacote  loyally.  It  la  ov  prtrUege  to  honor  tboaa  wbo  summed 
up  and  perfected  by  one  supreme  act,  the  bigbaat  ilxtuea  of  sten 
and  UUBturi  For  knre  ot  country  they  aoc«i»ed  death,  made  Im- 
mortal their  patnotlan  and  ttaeir  Tlrtae.  Martyn  of  patrtottam. 
tker  fK»*  tib^  U^^  for  an  MmL 

TiMiiMb  ve  aU  ahhor  war  and  wfU  do  anything  within  our 
pcnnr  to  pratant  It.  when  our  country  has  taken  up  azzna  tt  haa 
atwaya  been  for  a  JustUbOfle  eauae,  nerer  tor  unprovoked  cazifilct. 
for  unwMiaafcad  attack.  We  oan  proodty  rameaber  thai  no  luat 
for  fntiiiiSBf.  no  arming  for  powar.  no  gracd  for  tanntory  nor 
daaira  for  tm9m§»  haa  ever  cauaad  «a  to  Ttalate  the  conrcnanta  of 
peace  and  tranquillity.  We  have  robbed  no  people  of  independ- 
ence. We  have  laid  on  no  country  the  hand  of  oppreaalon.  On 
the  eoBtnvy  wh«a  our  armed  foMaa  baro  taken  the  A*l  they  have 
done  ao  to  odond  the  ooope  of  tiroeclom;  to  defend  the  prlnclplea 
o(  UbOTty;  to  eatahltib  our  indopeodenoe  and  to  maintain  our 
NKUonal  Unkm.  And  ao  today  to  thoae  living  and  dead  Who  on 
land  and  sea  otferad  thetar  blood  that  our  canoe  trtmnjAi,  our 
otttoenty  y  Ihip  Ita  aflbotlonaite  garland  of  honor. 

We  aw  fortoaata  in  that  the  lapaa  of  oltant  years  end  the 
*iMvmne^  of  ttao  havo  aoftened  the  reallaaticr.  of  the  aoenas  of 
war.  The  ring  ot  sted  that  aet  men**  hearts  aflame,  the  mighty 
atayaa  of  oar  Hatioa  have  long  amea  Italdsd  their  torn  bannen. 
ataefeed  their  awkoU.  dlaeardad  thatr  uBtbama  The  buglaa  that 
aauadid  tte  dkorge  and  the  dnuna  that  beat  to  battle  ana  atleneed. 
Wb  have  oaid  oolemn  raqiUema  for  tlie  dead.    We  have  oeaaed  to 


our  terole  and  paMotle  dsad  by  belag  tnia 
aa  f  atthfuBy  llghtiag  tte  battlea  of  our  day  aa 
they  fought  tte  tettlee  of  theirs.  No  heroic  sacrlfloe  is  ever  lost. 
for  our  characters  are  m(dded  and  inspired  by  what  our  fore- 
tattHa  dH.  Wb  who  have  paamd  oar  yosrth  want  to  boUeva  ttet 
oar  cfcikboo  will  in  turn  te  mokled  by'  what  w«  do.  and  so  tmcM. 
BBOoeeding  giumofluii  riees  to  a  *»<g***«'  plane  than  tte  r''*''^*^*"g 
can  this  ptogreas,  aome  ideatem.  To  all  of  us  It  la 
MTtea  that  lequUea  a  type  of  valor  which  aosneitanea 
Tear  eouaOnr  aoeda  tUa  type  a<  aervtoe  today.  Aa 
eaeh  young  baan  and  woman  approaches  maturt^  te  and  ate  ia- 
dlroetly  enter  their  ouuntry'a  service  by  gathering  vp  tte  cherlOhed 
of  Itfe,  Its  aims  and  ambitlona.  Ma  deateat  aOectiaoB.  and 
llfi^  tfl|MBfeiy  tato  good  MtkwiMibtp,  Tb  you  young 
for  whom  tte  door  of  aoooaBpUateMnt  la  swinging  a)*'i 
should  te  real  Inspiration.  There  is  a  crying  need  for  serv- 
iee,  not  on  tte  tettleteld  but  in  tte  solutlaa  of  tte  manifald 
pnbloaM  aad  woMlllkiiia  which  mairiint  tte  world  today. 

Bacera  tte  V^orM  War  thlnga  ware  dtflseaat.  Darii^  tte  pre- 
wrtlng  oentary  hniaanitarlanlsm  had  grown.  Tte  individual  waa 
looked  upon  aa  tte  aouroe  of  creative  efToft  and  prqgieas.  Men 
'  their  ngbt  to  gowm  theaasalvee.  to  ohsvt  their  own 


ot  wondilpk    Ite  age  whan  aasa  wosa  tte  pawaa  of  tte 

had  been  reitfaced  by  ttej^  ot  individuals.    Men  with 

bflltT  came  to  ttie  ftont  and  their  creattva  efforts, 

neognitlon  they  deeerved.    In  this  age  of  freedom,  howover.  soaoe 
JJoaaaeto  bargain  unjustly  for  tte  aarvicea  of  their  em- 
A  vaat  amount  ot  lue(|uaUty,  porarty,  and  injusfetoe 

wortd  waa  sliilag  la  tte  pea  war  osaturi  ao  aa  to  give  tte 
man  aad  woosan  g^aatar  abnadanea.  aseurlty;  aad  progress,  auto- 
cvatic  aad  unwlm  Isaderi  catH^Ulted  tte  world  Into  tte  Breateat 
war  la  all  hiatery.  Ita  frightful  ilaughtgr.  tmrnwiMe  deekroetlon 
ot  wesith.  wnwatwral  aipaiirton.  and  divenlon  at  prodacttve  en- 
oiiy  otttlag  ta  tte  doileate  aad  latrtcate  aMftenlap  of  trade  aad 
meswtary  ayatem.  needa  no  eapanaloa  hers.    But  worst  of  an 


tte  eomptete  centraliaation  of  all  power  hi  tte  hands  at 
ments. 

This  Is  tte  picture  which  we  most  aoe  aa  we  glance  back  down 
tte  historical  road  aa  It  looked  Juat  prlar  aad  during  the  Great 
War.  TTila  waa  tte  foundation  qpon  which  post-war  activities 
were  buUded.  Immediately  following  tte  ceesatlon  of  hostilities 
tte  energiee  ot  tte  Ooaonment  warn  eoacantrated  on  demobilis- 
ing tte  war  machine  Thla  called  for  a  reatoration  of  peacetime 
copditiona.  tte  reduction  ot  burdensome  tazea.  and  in  general 
putting  tte  Oovammanra  house  tn  onlsr.  80  tte  world  cradually 
leadjustad  ttstf.  but  as  thiaga  aottlsd  bask  tato  noraaaley  deep- 
aeated  maladjustmenta  auda  thooamtvoa  felt.  Tte  inevitable  re- 
sult was  tte  ilapriaslisi  Uaheatthy  qiMculatlva  activttlea  brought 
ttelr  lettlbuikm.  la  tte  natural  aeqaenee  tte  Oovemment 
stepped  In.  It  was  rMit  that  tte  Ooaamawnt  should  teve  a»- 
aumad  tte  leaderahlp,  but  It  wae  not  tight  ttet  tte  Govenmient 
aboold  teve  leeorted  to  coercion.    There  is  a  vast  distinction  be- 


vkdaaoe  to  baste  principle, 
tte  prlndplee  bom  of  tte 
oaanot  te  funy  adapted  to 
yat  tHad  ta  ao 
nato 


We  hanw  ao  laaaoa  to  assume  ttet 
accumulated  e:q>erlence  ot  our  race 

proldsnas  of  a  new  worid.  for  we 

"         If  wa       " 

to 


Aad  so  today's  picture  deals  with  tte  struggle  to  find  tte  aotOi- 
tlon  of  tte  problem  and  the  manner  In  which  adjustments  must 
te  Tn^*  to  accommodate  change.  Tills  Is  tte  dudlenge  held  out 
to  Amnrtran  youth.  At  no  time  of  which  I  am  aware  haa  there 
been  more  opportunity  for  public  service  than  awalta  tte  Ameri- 
can youth  today.  And  while  you  young  men  are  not  yet  ready 
to  grapple  with  the  problems  of  the  age,  you  soon  will  te.  And 
d<mt  te  dlBoouraged  ttet  all  will  te  done  tefore  your  time  comes. 
TbiB  I  can  promise  you:  If  your  lminedia.te  predecessors  do  not 
progress  faster  than  we  teve  In  tte  last  10  years,  a  full  quota 
will  await  yoxir  generation. 

It  shall  te  yours  to  decide  whether  the  Oovemment  shall  lead 
x)r  oewoe;  wtether  tte  abundance  so  essential  to  a  higter^standard 
of  Ui^ng  ii  man  Ukeiy  to  te  generated  by  the  creative  energy  of 
the  individual  operating  In  a  system  of  free  enterprise  than  by 
tte  sterile  direction  of  governmental  bureaucracy.  It  ahall  be 
yours  to  determine  whether  the  heretofore  high  standud  of  Ilv« 
ing  m  the  united  States  shall  fall,  wtether  individual  libertiea 
shaU  te  ctartaUed.  even  destroyed;  whether  self-govemmant  shaU 
be  thrown  Into  the  discard,  and  whether  Individuals  shall  once 
more  become  the  pawns  of  dictators.    It  will  te  yours  to  choose. 

Wten  tte  cteioe  Is  made,  give  to  tte  Oovemment  tte  same  sup- 
port, tte  same  backing  given  the  armies  in  time  of  war.  Enlist 
in  and  fight  in  tte  public  service.  Do  tills  not  for  personal  gain 
either  honorary  or  monetary.  In  the  olden  days  poUttCs  was  the 
avocation  of  the  gentleman.  You  could  not  do  better  today  than 
to  emulate  tills.  Thane  will  always  te  room  at  tte  loom  to  un- 
tangle and  weave  tte  threads  of  a  life  of  service  into  the  tapeatry 
of  Jtistice.  It  Is  for  you,  the  youth  of  the  land,  to  snatch  tte 
falling  torches  borne  by  our  veteran  heroes  and  carry  them 
through  tte  darkness  of  doubt  and  depression.  It  is  for  you  in 
these  days  of  tewUderment  and  despair  for  so  many  millions  of 
oiir  countrymen,  to  ixold  unflinchingly  to  the  faith  of  our  fatners. 
to  support  by  deed  and  word  a  popular  confidence  in  tte  institu- 
tions and  ideals  which  have  nuMte  America  great. 

To  help  to  prepare  you  for  tte  place  you  must  take  in  the 
world  you  are  receiving  as  a  part  of  your  education,  military 
training,  the  primary  purpose  of  which  is  to  teach  thorough 
discipline,  development  of  organization,  and  teamwork.  I  want  to 
speak  briefly  on  the  educational  value  of  such  training.  One 
of  its  most  Important  functions,  to  my  mind,  is  to  afford  prac- 
tical training  in  leadership,  academic  or  technical,  by  emphasiz- 
ing those  things  which  make  for  personal  efficiency.  It  has  often 
been  pointed  out  that  military  training  is  responsible  for  the 
signal  success  of  some  young  men  in  large  industrial  corpora- 
tions. They  apply  the  practical  training  In  principles  of  or- 
ganization, cooperation,  and  leadership  which  ttey  learned  in 
school  to  the  problems  of  the  business  world.  The  out-of-doors 
sorves  as  tte  laboratcMT  for  the  disciplinary  training,  tte  dass- 
room  for  tte  study  and  solution  of  military  problesM.  All  of 
these  require  of  tte  student  analytical  treatment,  skill  in  judg- 
ment, and  accuracy  in  decision.  This  training  makes  for  a  dis- 
ciplined mind  ready  for  api^cation  to  tte  practical  dally  taska 
ot  life.  nadpUnary  exercises,  too,  teach  courtesy  and  respect  for 
authority.  Military  training  too  is  a  means  of  developing  con- 
fidence, coordination  of  mind  and  mxiscle.  These  are  Important 
to  young  people.  Its  teacliings  awaken  an  Interest  In  national 
affairs  and  tte  convletlon  that  there  are  duties  and  oUlgationa 
at  dttaens  in  time  of  peace.  We  find  tten  that  military  train- 
ing develops  tte  physl(»i  as  well  as  tte  mental  and  has  demcm- 
strated  teal  value  tn  the  development  of  the  youth  ot  our  coun- 
try. In  tte  first  trying  years  following  gradviatidn  a  young  man 
with  military  training  wte  possesses  tte  art  of  command  which 
breeds  confidence  and  initiative,  has  a  real  advantage  over  his 
nonmilitary  competitor. 

We  eaonot  pass  over  Deceratloa  Day  without  a  word  about  ne«i- 
traUty.  We  teve  recently  passed  a  new  neutrality  law  tn  Wash- 
ington. By  proclamation  duly  signed  auid  sealed  it  brytnfa  un- 
lawful after  July  1  next  for  any  American  citizen  or  corpOTatlon 
to  Bdl  or  dilp  certain  artldes  to  any  bdligmnt.  Tte  new  iaw 
reOscts  tte  work  ot  conscientious  persons  and  Is  probably  as  good 
as  any  ttet  could  te  written.  But  because  few  will  read  tte  Nea> 
trallty  Act.  and  becaxise  of  an  American  trait  of  people  not  to 
read  tte  acts  of  Congress,  some  will  assume  that  tte  new  measure 
settled  everything.  Tte  new  law  will  te  especially  Tr*«i»»«g  be- 
cause  an  alluring  plirase  goes  with  it.  It  is  the  "cash  and  cany 
law";  we  won't  sell  any  goods  on  credit,  nor  send  than  in  Ameri- 
can Ohips — a  belligerent  who  wants  our  goods  must  come  after 
them,  pay  caA,  and  carry  them  iKtme  tn  his  own  sh^.  Soma 
may  assTmrw.  therefore,  that  tte  whole  matter  ti  owed  for  fr*Ml 
that  wa  shall  not  te  invdved  in  any  war.  We  can  go  about  our 
affairs  in  peace. 

That  optimism  may  give  comfort  to  youtte  who  began  to  read 
yoiterday.  But  sane  persons  who  are  saiddle-aged  or  older  win 
roeaU  some  history  ot  the  past  20  years  or  so.  Let  ua  call  tto»  roll 
ot  some  ottier  lawa  and  piodamations.  and  ^^T>fffTi»TWiT  *r>^ 
slogans,  which,  we  thought,  settled  things. 

There  was  ttet  sonorous  proclamation  of  President  WHson  a 
few  we^s  after  tte  Great  War  broke  out  tn  Europe,  n^  must  te 
Impartial  in  thought  as  wdl  as  in  action,  the  United  States  must 
te  neutral  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name."  That  ttHni^/^r^^t1"n  everyone 
thought  would  keep  us  out  of  war. 

Then  tiMre  was  the  slogan  that  President  WUaon  nm  for  re- 
etaetfcm  on  in  1916,  "He  tept  us  out  ot  war~ — wtth  tte  Impliea- 
ttoo  that  te  would  oontinue  to  keep  us  out  (which  undoubtedly  te 
wlOhad  to  do) .  But  a  few  weeks  after  Wilson  was  xalnaugurated 
to  tte "* 
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VartliawarWIlaoahadasIogan.  rrtewartoondanwara.**  Wa 
fought  the  war  believing  that — but  31  years  later  we  are  still  trying 
to  keep  out  ot  war.  Wilson  had  another  aiogan.  niio  war  to  auite 
tte  world  safe  for  democraey",  and  today  wa  tn  America  are  try- 
ing deaperatdy  to  mva  democraey  la  a  worid  in  whiith  for  ao  years, 
begizmmg  with  tte  ooming  ot  oonununlam  la  Russia  In  Oetobar 
1917.  deoioaaey  has  been  submerged  tn  one  country  after  another. 

Then  there  was  tte  Paris  Peace  Conf srenoa  and  tte  VersaiUea 
Ttaaty.  Ttet  was  going  to  set  up  a  laagiM  of  nations,  and  tte 
league  was  going  to  prevent  aU  future  wars.  All  tte  nations, 
everywhere,  could  turn  their  swords  back  into  plowshares.  But 
today  tte  League  of  Nations,  as  reqwets  prevanting  wars  wall. 
Ethiopia  knows. 

There  was  tte  Waahlngton  Oonferenoa  for  tte  Limitation  of 
Armameut,  hdd  with  great  idat  in  1922.  That  Is  long  over  tte 
dam.  80  are  tte  two  London  conferences  for  tte  same  purpose. 
There  Is  no  Umltatkm  of  armament  anywhere;  on  tte  contrary, 
an  iTnTni»w»  ocmipetltlon  In  armament  Is  under  way.  And  thoa 
was  tte  Kellogg  net,  and  tte  Geneva  Pact;  indeed,  several  Qoiefva 
pacta  and  Geneva  ooafermoes. 

U  anybody  stni  has  faith  In  tte  power  of  conferences  and  pacta 
and  slogans  and  laws  to  prevent  war.  consider  a  few  in  anotlier 
field.  Tte  peace  conference  was  going  to  make  Germany  pay 
reparations.  On  paper  tte  peace  conference  did  fix  German  repa- 
rations, but  piaaently  we  learned  that  reparations  must  te  reflxed. 
So  there  iras  wn^t***^  conferenoe,  from  vrtilch  emerged  tte  Dawes 
plan.  The  Americans  who  bought  German  bond*  ttet  were  called 
"Dawes"  plaa  bonds  will  remember  tte  Dawes  plan.  After  the 
Dawes  plan  blew  up  there  was  tte  Young  plan.  Once  more  the 
worid  tteui^t  reparations  were  all  fixed  up.  But  presently  there 
vras  yet  wn^thfr  conference,  from  whidi  emerged  another  phrase. 
"German  moratorium."  In  tte  end  Garmany  lant  paying  any 
reparations. 

Then  thera  wars  those  other  conf exenoea,  a  long  series  of  them, 
at  Washington,  in  which  Britain,  Prance,  and  some  15  other 
nfMftw  oontracted  to  rq;>ay  us  the  money  ttey  had  borrowed 
during  tte  war.  And  wtet  President  Gocdldge  said:  "Ttey  hired 
tte  money,  dldat  ttey?"  we  thought  was  very  smart,  tte  essence 
of  Yankee  «v>"*"*^w'  sense,  and  we  made  it  toto  a  slogan  meaning, 
of  course,  that  tbey  would  pay.  But  they  didn't;  only  sturdy 
little  Finland  is  paying  the  installments  regulariy  in  full. 

Mow,  we  cant  keep  out  ot  war  by  rdylng  on  conferences, 
slogans,  pacta,  or  laws  or  formulas.  Ke<^>lng  out  of  war.  when  a 
war  Is  under  way.  Is  aooompllsted  by  meet^  eaeh  situation  as 
It  ariaes— and  ttey  arias  with  great  suddenneai  and  frequency. 
Itt  a  Job  for  hard  thinking  and  prompt  acting. 

JV%  a  a«-hoar  JOb.  UtcraUy  a  daytime  and  nighttime  Job.  In 
1914  It  waa  2:S0  of  a  q^ring  moniing  whan  three  of  Wilson's 
offldal  family  t»1<iyh"niHl  tte  White  House  and  got  Wilson  out  of 
bad  to  tell  nlm  of  a  critical  turn  in  tte  already  strained  rela- 
tions between  tte  United  Statea  and  Mexico.  Tte  crIsU  was  one 
which  might  have  beoa  solved  by  paUanoe,  without  bloodshed. 
But  WUaon,  obliged  to  deeSda  quliskly,  told  Mr.  Daniels  to  teve 
tte  Mavy  take  Vera  Crux.  Tten  te  wait  baOk  to  bed.  Next 
morning  whan  te  got  up  te  called  in  Chlaf  Usher  "Ite"  BOover 
and  admonlObed  him  never  again  to  rouse  him  in  tte  middle  of 
tte  night.  Wilson  added  a  bit  of  wisdom,  oaying  a  man  cant 
teva  hla  bast  Judgment  when  wakened  from  sleep.  That  wss 
sound.  Bad  Woodrow  Wilson  had  his  faU  night's  aL&ep  on  tte 
ni^t  of  April  91, 1914,  te  might  teva  taken  some  dlStorent  course. 

For  knfiping  out  of  war,  if  wa  must  have  a  slogan,  tte  best 
one  is  Tteodora  Booaevdfs.  "^^aak  aottly— and  carry  a  big  stick." 
Quietly,  wtthout  saying  mudi  about  it,  we  are  building  up  a 
Navy  to  a  strength  with  which  wa  can  lay  down  a  policy  of 
neutrality  aad  tten  aiate  otters  nq>act  It 

I  do  not  oara  to  diseuar  furtter  tte  subject  ot  neutraUty  but 
ratter  we  Ohould  ooaie  back  to  a  further  short  discussion  of 
Memorial  Day.  It  is  not  a  day  of  regret.  It  Is  not  a  day  at  weak- 
ening memory.  It  Is  a  day  ot  sttmulatlofn,  But,  my  friends,  these 
stimulating  mamorlea  we  are  mrvt**"—  apt  to  mlnlmlae  because 
wa  do  not  sea  tte  full  signlflcanoe  of  ttem.  We  are  constantly 
iry  Vg  of  tte  grsat  war  of  which  wa  think  today  as  a  war  which 
saved  tte  Union,  and  it  did  indeed  save  tte  Union,  but  it  was  a 
war  that  did  a  great  deal  mora  than  that.  It  created  in  this 
country  what  had  never  existed  bef era — a  national  consciousness. 
It  was  not  tte  salvation  of  tte  X^ion:  it  was  tte  rebirth  ot  tte 
Union.  It  was  tte  time  a^ien  4*"*^<^  tor  tte  first  time  realiasd 
Its  uni^  aad  saw  tte  vision  of  Its  united  destiny. 

Tten  oama  tte  World  War,  whldi  furtter  and  asosa  geterally 
oementad  tte  North.  South.  Bast,  and  West. 

It  doea  not  do  to  talk  too  much  about  oaels  adf .  and  I  do  not 
think  that  It  Is  wholesoma  for  tte  United  Statoa  to  talk  too  much 
about  itaeif .  I  do  not  want  to  know  what  you  are  today  so  much 
aa  I  want  to  know  what  you  are  going  to  do  tooaorrow.  Tte  only 
teat  I  kaowof  that  la  oonqiateat  to  datsrmlna  what  you  are  Is  tte 
teat  of  what  you  da.  Let  us  not  think  ot  our  characters;  let  us 
thtzdc  of  oar  doUea  aad  of  tte  aetlona  that  te  bofosa  ua.  I  hava 
■lirajB  «»»««^*««»«»^  that  tte  man  who  llvao  to  enltlvata  his  own 
ctaaraetor  win  zaaolt  only  la  eutthratlag  aa  Intolerable  prig,  ba- 
cause  hla  objaot  will  te  hlaaHlf .  caiaraetv.  nay  friends.  Is  a  br- 
pmdiiot;  tt  la  produced  ta  tte  great  manufacture  ot  daily  duty. 

America  waa  labocn  toy  tte  straggla  of  tte  C&vtt  War.  but 
Amarlca  la  rabom  aiary  day  of  bar  Ufa  by  tte  poipoasa  wa  fonn. 
tte  ooBBspHona  wa  f  pfe— **Hi.  tte  hayoa  that  wa  otertah.  Wa  llva 
laoarvlilana.  Wa  Has  la  tte  thfaga  Uai*  ww  aaa.  Ws  Ura.  aad 
hope  aboonAi  la  aa  ao  wa  Urn,  la  ttia  thlags  that  w 


Let  as  go  away  from  thia  plaoe  rsaawtnff  oar 
duty  and  to  thoaa  Msals  which  keep  a  natloa 
noble,  keep  tt  rich  In  antotprlae  and 
the  nations  of  tte  world  la  thooa  thlaas  that 
for  tte  baaallt  of 
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HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  1»  1937 


ABTICLE  BY  BUBY  M.  HULXK,  GENERAL  OOUNBBL  FOB 
MIBSOURI  FABMBB8'  A880CIATI0II 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanlmoiis  oonaent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Raoou  a  very 
aUe  article  recently  published  In  the  Missouri  Farmer,  the 
organ  of  the  liCasouri  Farmers'  Association,  by  the  Honorable 
Ruby  M.  Hulen.  general  counsel  for  the  Missouri  FWmen' 
Assoidstion,  and  formerly  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State 
Committee  of  Missouri,  under  whose  inspiring  leadership 
President  Roosevelt  received  in  1932  the  greatest  majority 
ever  given  in  tba  hirtory  of  Missouri  to  any  Residential 
candidate.  The  article  has  to  do  with  the  proposed  reorgan- 
ization of  the  courts. 

Tixn  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  te  be 
printed  in  the  Racoto,  as  follows: 


THa  raoAL  or 


oouar 


Tte  hearing  ot  tte  Senate  Jndldary  Cooualttee  on  tte  plan  to 
reorganlne  tte  Supreme  Court  teving  oonoludad.  a  sorvay  of  tte 
situation  is  la  order.  While  nrach  of  tte  tssthnony  bstora  tte 
conunlttee  was  cumulative  m  natuia.  ona  zaaalt  Is  csrtaln— tte 
laans  haa  boon  darlBed. 

Tte  Prealdsnt  predpttatad  tte  iasas  by  prsseatlag  to  Oongrsos, 
with  tte  Oaort  raorgaalaatloa  blB.  a  aMOsage  rtailag  that  tte 
ptorpoae  ot  tte  law  providing  for  appointment  of  six  additional -i 
judgea,  or  one  for  each  ot  tte  present  Jodgaa  over  tte  age  of  70 
wte  rafuaa  to  resign,  was  to  aspedlta  bartnass  aad  laoriasi  tte 
Court's  emeiaBey.  A  Itaaslda  talk  followed  this  SMasafa.  m  wtatth 
tte  Nation  was  frankly  t^d  that  tte  puipose  waa  to  vanova  froas 
tte  Court  thoae  members  whose  opinions  wars  not  In  hansony 
with  tte  constitutlonallty  of  eontemfriated  Isglslsttnn.  aad  to 
substitute  for  sueh  memban  oaan  wte.  aotlag  aa  Jartgiac  would 
m^nt>Mnn  thon  Misasiires  BOW  hi  proeess  ot  Ineutetloa. 

Tte  objeetlva  was  furtter  revealed  by  Senator  Braaai,  of  South 
Carolina,  often  rsterred  to  as  tte  Prsakteafa  iyiiliiiaii  la 
Senate,  wte  statsd  on  Fribmary  IS: 

Tf  by  packing  tte  Court  It  la  meant  that  tte  Fiaoldsat 
name  only  persons  wte  agree  with  him  as  to  D 
Interpretation  ot  tte  Ooastltutlan.  I  hope  ttet  Is  tma." 

The  Issoa  is  clear.  What  wUl  tte  eflbet  tef  Doea  It 
prolonged  debate  upon  a  xuUlonal  aealet  Is  thars  eans*  for  a  aplit 
in  tte  ranks  ot  tte  sdmlnlstratloa  partyt  Why  do  wa  Sad  laadefa 
of  liberal  thought  In  Congrsss,  and  throughout  tte  eouutcj,  dla- 
aeatlng  for  the  flnrt  time  from  a  major  admlalstrattva  poUeyf 

Advocatea  of  tte  Court  plan  answer:  •nrhay  axa  lafalnftmuair. 
"^ndUlv  alarmod**,  or  "hava  avaUad  ttemsslvee  of  tte  ooosstsn  as 
a  smote  screen  bdUnd  which  to  attadc  poUeloa  tbay  teva  aavor 
been  in  sympattiy  with." 

Can  tte  cmosltlan  te  ^iswersd  so  eaallyt    Doos  tte  pobno 

for  thetr  opinkms  a  sertoos  aad  iai_ 

turn  for  guldanea  to  statesman  ot  tte  type  of 

was  pn^lsly  rsp«idlatad  by  tte  uHlaiias  of  U 

lite  Ouum,  CoHwsixT,  Glsbk.  aad  Buaxa.  wttli  an 

raeord  of  life-long  asrvlea  to  tte  Dsmoeratia  Farty.  to  te 

tte  prlndplaB  ot  damoeraoy  by  rocmtts  of  tte 

pattern? 

It  la  f*^*^*^  ttiatiraorgsiilMflwn  ot  tte  Supra 
sary  to  tte  fstabMshmsnt  ot  eOaettva  agHraltanI  lalliC  ytt  wa 
find  ttia  Isadsrs  of  nonsidBsldlaad  fana  '  ^ 

ranks  of  tte  onioattlon. 

What  dutfaeter  of  lltecal  thought 
newipapen  lite  tte  St.  Louis 
tmgtdshad  aervloa  to  tte  liberal 
tte  iiMisBiira  wHJi  a  ami  equal  to 
prsM?    Oswald  vmazd 
tafesa  his  plaea  with  tte 

~  of  tte  first 


lie,  la  antoad  la  tte 


tarn 
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»  tea  Id  ferlDf  natnn,  ilaUb- 
JiBlgiiMnit  to  pobUe  qptlnupt    Can  ibagr  all 


•t  tbitr  w«d:  they  do  not  aric  It^ 
Tlioy  have  Ukl  their  owe  before  the  bar  o(  public  ogSxikm.  B  Is 
the  duty  of  eltlaens  to  consider  the  lasue.  free  of  political  re- 
•tralnt,  because  \q>on  Its  determtnatUm  forces  may  be  set  In 
motkm  that  wH  havs  ftB^raachlag  sOset  opon  the  vdl-belng  of 
our  country. 

Tlie  opposing  forces  m  this  battle  do  not  approach  the  question 
from  the  same  pmnisc. 

Those  in  chaife  of  the  Court  ^an  reason  that  the  end,  namdy, 
laglslatloa  qponsored  by  the  sdmtnlstratlon.  being  desirable,  any 
to  aooompilsh  that  end  Is  acceptable.    There  they  rest  their 


the  legislattoD  soo^t,  and  vhat  that  legislation  Is  we 
•rs  left  to  conjecture,  cannot  wtth  the  preeent  Court  meet  the 
teat  of  wHIiHlnnsmy,  Itio  Ooort  must  be  revamped  and  a 
Bkajortty  obtained  '^ho  agree  with  the  FtesMent"  as  to  the  Inter- 
pretation of  ttie  Coostttoaen. 

A  liberal  or  censer  vattve  Court  will  not  meet  the  demand.  Only 
an  administration  Court  will  serve  the  preeent  purpose,  a  Court 
cenanitled  to  poUdas  to  the  poMlo  tmknown.  regardteas  of  eonstt- 
tdttonal  prohlbMoos.  8teae.  Brandeis,  and  Osnloao,  Judges  whose 
liberal  views  are  known  and  reeognlasd.  Joined  In  nulltfylng  the 
heart  of  the  administrative  program  as  contained  la.  tiM  M.  B.  A. 
•ad  teaaaded  it  •yWagstton  ruaniag  rtot." 

-ft  hsa  bssn  iattmatsd  that  the  admtnMmtlon  desiies  to  pass 
laws  ragnlattag  hours  of  labor  and  wagea.  m  both  the  N.  B.  A. 
ease  and  ths  recent  decisions  sustaining  the  Wagner  Labor  Act  It 
wpa  held  hy  the  sntlrB  Ooort  that  Congress  had  no  power  to  regu- 
late iMUR  of  labor  and  wages  in  intrastate  commerce. 

WIXt  the  vHtne  of  tegtslation  tbe  oppciltlan  to  the  Court  plan  Is 
0*  now  ccncerned;  its  concern  Is  that  the  ccnstttuttoiality  of  leg- 
islation ihall  be  determined  in  the  meaner  directed  by  the  people. 
Is  bassd  npen  fundamental  principles  of  govem- 
prtodplss  do  noft  change.  The  people  chartered  our 
It  by  the  adaption  of  the  OonsUtutlon.  and  by  that  diar- 
tcr  have  eald  to  every  public  oOlclal  In  Washington:  Hie  Fedeml 
Ctovemmeat  shaU  be  divided  Into  three  separate  and  Independent 
depaitinenie  hgisiaHni,  Judlelal.  and  SMCuttve.  Neither  of  theae 
dspartmento  has  any  moral  or  legal  right  to  challpnge  the  Inde- 
Pwwkrnne  of  the  other.  When  the  Chief  Ezeeutlve  tWim^Tvn.  of  the 
legislative  department  a  law  authcrlalBg  Urn  to  select  and  place 
upon  ttie  Ocnrt  eiz  members  "who  sgtee  with  him  ss  to  the  inter- 
protatton  of  the  OeuaUtttUtm".  he  strikes  at  the  independence  of 
the  Judicial  dspsstsasnt  of  goecmmsnt  snd  the  fOrm  of  government 
fwHltiiliiinally  egaBwnded  by  the  people. 

Whenever  laws  not  authorlaed  under  the  CetMtttntlcn  are  ooc- 

"f^^Sf^'L^f  .^i!**"''*  Oovsmmeat  ths  people  have  oom- 

by  the  Coaatltuttai.  that  such  bmimuius  be  submitted  for 


i-' 


€«• 


VBthM  constitutional  procedure  advoeatca  of  the  Court  leorganl- 

'^  Pisn  m  ;gP"' '*"f  «*.it»"^  tt»  country,  fadng  a  crisis  (the 

)  ef  which  th^  refuee  to  reveal),  must  have  immediate 

*  ^  ^?***  ••^  ***  *°^  ***  submit  a  ecnstltutlaoal 

M  P**>P»«;  second,  the  phraeeology  of  a  oonstltu- 

.,_ dment  eanaot  now  be  agreed  imon;  third,  two-thirds  of 

tte Slatea  would  aot  ratify  a eoMtltutionJamendment. 

*?.  fq;  yg*«*^,<<*  a  democracy.    Ttuly  they  dM  not 

t»  the  "horse  sad  buggy"  days.    Ihey  are  purely  of  1M7 

._     If  they.  iadividiMlS^  eelteOlveinuSy^ulltfytog  the 

pla^  mandate  of  the  ConstttuUon.  then  It  f oUowTwe  hmnnmoUA 

a  atega  where  ooastitutKmal  government  is  wiom.  «»«« 

WhsnsBMln  hMh  official  position  publicly  dsdare  that  consUtu- 

t^l^an  amsMtae^  oonrtttutional  government  to  uT^sive  danger. 
215"*^  **"^  ^  ,"*°"  antaaonlstic  to  consUtutiSsl  gwSS- 
BMiU.    asna  men  would  view  mcb,  reosption  of  a  sronoeed  amend- 

If  ttwe  an  mnnsnres  la  this  country  vSlch  admit  a  given  con- 

aandmnt  oaaaot  be  canled.  bat  which  stOl  have  eufl- 

^-^   ^---  to  effKt  the  aiaoga  by  subvenive  i«««*«de.  then  it 

!SSS.  ttat  tt>|Mflpl«  have  la  tlit  power  a  maSS^BiT^ 

Bethods dSBKKndes are dastroyed:  by  sttdi msaas diotatorsl^ism 


Sf 


it' 


the 


f^!S^S^r^t^,S^lhl^l^^  thought?    Ooes 

fruit  of&eee  falee  doctrines  liTivveaM   laTdeataM 

^    «<  Um  land.  1st  It  be  rseaUed  thai  ttae 

•  modan  pabUe  thought  did 

to  pnfe  tt  to  a  toat  la  tkm  oomtltutloiMa 


guiiBBtion  bin  condemn  the  Court  for  Its  faflure  to  do  inst  tbatt 
thing. 

It  would  be  sheer  hypocrisy  to  refer  to  a  body  of  subservient 
men  sitting  on  the  bench  ae  a  supreme  court.  A  Judiciary  pre* 
sumes  independence — independence  and  courage  to  declare  the 
law  as  they  find  It  aad  not  as  they  may  think  certain  eectlons  of 
the  people  want  the  law  declared,  nor  as  their  private  «r<nlffns 
may  think  the  law  should  be. 

And  if  the  stqveme  law  of  the  land  Is  to  be  Interpreted  accord- 
ing to  the  whims  of  what  Jixlgee  think  the  people  deatre  and  what 
Judges  think  is  best  for  the  people,  then  why  not  the  same  r\ile 
with  reqMct  to  every  other  law?  Certainly  the  language  of  an 
act  of  Congrees,  State  legislature,  or  city  council  is  entitled  to  no 
greater  weight  than  the  words  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

If  Congress  passes  and  the  President  slpos  the  court  bill,  as 
submitted,  then  for  the  first  time  In  the  Nation's  history  a  law 
wlU  be  paaeed  whose  constitutionality  cannot  fairly  be  tested. 
The  six  new  Jtidges.  sppolnted  by  the  President,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  hold  invsUd  the  law  which  created  their  Jobe.  Suf^poee 
the  present  Coint  should  decide  that  the  law  under  which  the  six 
new  brettuen  were  seated  beelde  them  was  invalid,  who  would 
execute  the  decision  of  the  Court?  What  a  novelty  It  would  ba 
to  argue  to  a  Court  of  16  Judges  and  urge  9  of  them  to  hold  that 
the  remaining  6  have  no  right  to  be  there. 

Students  of  c(»istitutlonal  government  are  divided  upon  the 
constltutlonaUty  ot  the  court  reorganisation  bill,  but  whether  or 
not  it  violatee  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  it  doee  strike  at  the  spirit  and  plan  of  constitu- 
tional government. 

Legi^tion  which  yi<dates  the  q>lrlt  ami  plan  of  the  Constitu- 
tion Is  more  dangerous  to  the  commonwealth  than  a  law  which 
violates  Uie  letter  of  the  Constitution.  The  courts  are  a  safe- 
gusrd  against  the  latter;  there  is  no  defense  to  the  former  except 
an  aroused  public  (pinion.  Strike  at  the  q>lrtt  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  you  undermine  constitutional  government.  Such  would 
be  the  effect  of  the  coiirt  reorganization  plan. 

In  reality  we  now  witness  the  trial  of  the  Supreme  Court  The 
Chief  Ezeeutlve  drew  the  indictment  and  filed  the  charges.  Con- 
gress acts  as  the  Jury.  Said  Senat<x-  McGnx.  of  Kansas,  with 
refoence  to  the  pending  bill: 

"I  am  a  member  of  a  Jury  and  not  pnmltted  to  express  an 
opinion  until  all  the  evidence  Is  in." 

If  the  Federal  Union  is  founded  upon  the  principle  of  three 
separate  and  Independent  departments  of  government — executive, 
legislative,  and  Judicial — and  nothing  is  more  firmly  established  In 
the  framewwk  of  our  Oovemment,  then  by  what  right  does  the 
execuUve  department  indict  the  Judicial  department  and  the  leg- 
islative department  resolve  itself  into  a  court  to  pass  Judgment 
as  to  whether  the  Judicial  department  Is  discharging  its  constitu- 
tional duties?  Was  such  a  travwty  on  constitutional  government 
ever  contemplated?  Can  such  a  practice  be  Indulged  in  and 
constitutional  government  survive? 

The  legislative  d^iartment  of  government  has  surrendered  Its 
.  5fS*^*^**  J°  **^*  executive  department,  without  battle;  the 
juoidal  department  refxises  to  surrender,  with  the  result  that 
the  CTecutive  department  hales  It  before  a  subservient  legislative 
deimrtment  for  trial.  Charges  reach  us  from  Wellington  that 
patronage— bribery  and  coercion  of  that  Jury  is  now  the  order  of 
H**  *S;T;  ^  '^dlct  of  guilty,  the  passage  of  the  Court  reorganisa- 
tion bill,  means  the  destruction  of  the  Judiciary  as  an  independent 
department  of  the  Oovemment. 

Speaking  on  the  subject  of  separation  of  the  departments  of 
government,  liberal  Mr.  Justice  Brandels  to  the  course  of  an 
rSJSiS  ^a^'  «"**  doctrine  of  the  separation  of  powers  was 
adopted  by  the  Convention  of  1787,  not  to  promote  efficiency  btit 
^  £I!S.^3*  exercise  of  arbitrary  power.  The  pnrpoee  w^  not 
♦  fJ!?^.5!SH?5  ^*  **y  means  of  the  Inevitable  friction  incident 
w  ine  (Ustribution  of  the  govaiimental  powers  among  three  de- 
partments to  save  the  people  tnm  autocra^."  "™"^  "^'^  ^ 
J'S^  other  n^^^tons  embark  upon  the  oomse  we  are  now  urged 
SJE^JJTm  1?  ?°*  hesitate  to  recognise  the  trend  to  dicta&r- 
shlp.  Could  it  happen  here— or  was  that  Just  a  fairy  tale  that 
aune  to  us  from  the  State  of  Louisiana  durhig  the  reign  of 
Huey  Long?  o- 

Spocl^Qy.  ««xat  crhne  is  the  Stqneme  Court  as  a  whole  tulltT 
rf?  POremost  to  the  instruction  given  the  membSTof^ttS 
SSJtiL^  ^J^  ^J^  to  uphold,  defend,  and  support  the  Con- 
Btttutfcm  of  the  United  Statee.  If  that  oath  Is  inttouated  imd 
S2??HJf  »22!!*  ■»1.5j«r  days  then  common  tal^lnarmg. 
gsiM  that  before  we  condemn  msn  for  living  up  to  it.  w«  shffuM 

t^'Z^^ttJSSS^iSL^^t^"''^^  ^"'"^  dlsTBgarded  their 
osth  and  thereby  ^ntifled  being  paraded  before  the  country  for 
misoonduet  and  held  up  to  puWiolgnomtoy?  »w»nwy  «» 

kJ?I.  ^  F^^  ^?ft^*^  ^  ^  Constitutioii  the  Soprana  Court 
iS^^  S!^  'y°°*'  Oovamment  Is  one  of  SStSiviSSn 
an  others  have  been  retained  by  tha  several  aSbea  aSd^ 
peopla.  Decisions  foundsd  upon  that  prhSto^SittSa  Sa 
^aiie  against  tha  Court,  ifirt  prineifie^SaSS^fheSt 
?  ""  controversy.  To  owcrlda  that  principle,  evade  sad  nnllifT 
ttspoBpaae,  la  tha  aola  object  la  tha  aUe^tto  paSTtS^  "uuuy 
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^I^COBrtltu^  cf  the  uatted  States,  which  tba  Jodgw  of  tha 
B^NOia  conrtaw  by  oath  bound  to  deCaad,  aopport.  ud  laiiiold. 
after  snwasratlBff  toa  powuB  cf  IMarJaovat^S^^^iMMhr 
WMiBg  tatantoto  comaMvoa  aad  ptonatx^  tat  tha  Mml  tMUMau 


lag's  down  a  ademn  command  to  the  Court  by  the  ninth  and  tenth 
amendments: 

"Tlie  enusMratlon  in  the  Constitution  of  osrtatn  fights  ShaU  not 
be  construed  to  deny  or  disparsge  others  retained  by  the  people." 

"The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  njBMved  to  the  States, 
req>eetively,  or  to  the  people.** 

Could  the  Kngllsh  language  be  used  to  more  deflnitrty  state 
principles  of  government?  Tou  sear^  in  vain  for  any  authority 
m  the  Constitution  that  these  amendments  shsll  be  construed 
liberally  to  effect  grants  to  Congress  of  further  poww.  Would  not 
the  Supreme  Court  be  derelict  in  its  duty  if  It  failed  to  recogniae 
in  some  measure  at  least  and  give  effect  to  this  mandate  to  aU 
persons  charged  with  government  responsibility?  It  U  for  doing 
Just  that  thing  that  they  are  now  haled  before  the  Senate  tribunal 
fcH-  trial. 

The  members  of  the  Court  over  the  age  of  70  years  are  urged  to 
resign  \mder  a  charge  of  neglect  of  duty  aad  to  accept  the  brand  of 
failure  ss  the  climax  to  a  Judicial  career.  No  greater  injustlcs  was 
ever  done  a  body  of  men.  A  Judge  who  permits  himself  to  be  driven 
from  the  bench  tmder  these  circumstanoee  trin  forfeit  public 
esteem  and  find  himself  relegated  to  that  niche  in  history  reserved 
for  thoee  vrtio  quit  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 

These  amendments  to  ttie  Federal  Constitution  were,  aad  stin  are, 
a  matter  of  eerlous  concern  to  the  States,  as  evidenced  by  article  I 
of  eection  3  of  the  constitution  of  MisBonrt: 

"That  Missouri  is  a  free  and  Independent  State,  subject  only  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and  as  toe  preservation  cf 
the  States  and  the  maintenance  of  their  governments  sre  necessary 
to  an  Indestructible  Uni<m.  and  were  Intended  to  coexist  with  it,  the 
legislature  is  not  isuthoriaed  to  ad(^,  nor  will  the  people  of  this 
State  ever  assent  to  any  amendment  or  change  of  the  ConstttuUon 
of  the  United  States  which  may  in  anywise  impair  the  right  of  locsl 
self-government  bdonging  to  ^e  people  of  this  State." 

That  provision  was  written  into  the  constitution  of  lOsaourt  for 
the  first  time  in  1B75  and  still  remains. 

With  a  nwadate  of  the  foregoing  character  from  the  State  they 
repreeent,  what  alternative  have  Its  repreeentatives  on  an  Issue 
of  the  character  ik>w  confronting  the  country?  Missouri  should 
be  proud  of  the  stand  taken  by  its  distinguished  senior  Senator. 
Bkhitrt  Champ  Ci.AaK.  Time  was  when  these  were  first  prln- 
dples  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  will  of  the  peot>le  is  the  supreme  law 
of  this  laiiid.  If  the  Federal  Oovemment  dealres  to  Invade  the 
province  of  the  States  and  obtain  from  the  people  certain  of  the 
rights  reserved  to  them,  then  let  the  question  be  submitted  to 
the  people  in  the  ordained  maimer,  by  oonstltuti<mal  amendment. 

Washington,  in  his  farewell  address,  anticipating  the  Nation 
would  some  day  be  faced  with  this  question,  gave  ■^i^mti  warning: 

"The  basis  of  our  political  systems  is  the  right  at  the  pecqile 
to  make  and  to  alter  their  constitutions  of  government;  but  the 
constitution  which  at  any  time  existe,  tlU  changed  by  an  eiq>llclt 
and  authentic  act  of  the  whole  pec^e.  is  sacredly  Obligatory  Mpon 
all.  The  very  Idea  of  the  power,  and  the  right  of  the  people 
to  establish  government,  presupposes  the  duty  of  evwy  Individual 
to  ol}ey  the  established  government." 

Tlie  people  of  this  country  may  be  willing  to  give  Congress 
a  blanket  power  of  attorney  to  regulate  life  in  aU  ite  activltieB, 
l>ut  until  they  have  so  expressed  themaelvee  on  the  question  In 
the  constitutional  manner,  no  man  should  be  heard  to  eritleiae 
the  Court  for  upholding  the  CKistitutlon  as  it  is  now  written. 
— -Our  Constitution  is  as  old  as  our  Oovmunent.  Our  Oovemment 
is  the  oldest  constitutional  form  of  govenunent  in  the  world  today. 
Under  this  charter  we  passsd  fmn  struggling  ctrtoniss  to  a  leading 
world  power.  To  reach  this  position  we  have  sueoessfully  weathered 
every  economic  problem  tliat  has  bsset  us.  Then  by  what  process 
of  reasoning  is  one  to  srrivc  at  the  conclusion  that  it  would  now 
be  good  Judgment  to  abandon  fundamental  princtplee  cf  govern- 
ment in  preparation  for  the  problems  of  tomorrow? 

Is  there  a  govemmant  to  the  world  today,  does  history  record  a 
single  example  where  the  people  have  advanced  their  position  by 
ooDoentrating  power  or  by  surrendering  to  a  oentraliaed  govern- 
ment righte  of  local  aelf -government? 

If  the  foundea  of  the  Republic  could  qieak  to  us.  Is  there  any 
doubt  what  their  advice  would  be?  If  the  pec^de  ot  dictotor-mled 
countries  of  the  Old  World  had  freedom  of  wpeodH.  la  there  any 
doubt  what  they  woidd  aay? 

Does  a  divine  providence  wateh  over  snd  favor  tha  United 
Stotes  to  tha  extent  that  wt  can  vldate  and  dlarepffd^aU  leanns 
of  history  and  still  escape  the  consequences? 

It  is  no  aziswer  to  these  questions  that  Presldattt  Booaevelt  can 
safely  be  trusted  with  extraordinary  power  and  that  the  country  la 
in  no  danger  of  a  diotetoiishlp  from  that  direction.  This  li  a 
Oovemment  of  law.  not  of  men.  We  do  not  alter  forms  of  govern- 
ment for  a  day,  month,  or  year.  In  8  short  years  we  wlU  be  to 
the  midst  of  a  campaign  to  elect  a  new  President.  Who  wiU  fOUow 
Rooeevelt?    Lewis.  Wallace,  and  lekas  are  prominently  mantlanad. 

Constitutional  government  and  kindred  qnc«tions  may  aaem  ac- 
ademic to  most  peopla,  but  himdrsda  cf  easss  decided  by  oar 
Supreme  Court,  where  the  righte  cf  a  free  peopla  hating  baaa 
attacked  were  protected  by  that  Courtis  decisions,  tsat^  to  tba 
fact  that  they  can  become  vary  asrious  aad  personal,  Ttaara  w«a 
recenUy  before  the  laglslatnrs  of  Missouri  a  blU  by  which  tha 
majority  of  the  "ooeuplars"  of  a  givsa  diatrlet  cf  Ittm  laada  may 
iaoorporate,  and  after  haring  Inccrpcratad.  *  majeftty  of  tba 
"occtmiars"  may  datanaiaa  how  aU  om  laad  vlthla  Urn 
ahaU  ba  etiltivatad  aad  taadad  down  to  tlia  sMat  flslsnto 


Should  llie  owner  cf  any  fana  resist  the  dSetatoa  ef  tte  majeilty 
ef  the  "occupiers'*,  the  piopueed  law  authortms  «rtry  upon  tha 
farm  for  the  purpeae  of  car^rtog  out  the  decision  af  tha  majority, 
subjeete  the  realstlnf  ownsr  or  'HMcupiec^  to  a  fine,  aad  prevldsa 
that  the  expense  of  carrying  out  the  program  may  be  made  a 
lien  against  his  land,  nus  bfll  cams  from  WaShiactoa  with  the 
approval  of  Secretary  WaUaoe.  If  this  bin  had  beeoaae  a  law, 
as  recommended  from  Waahington.  many  farmers  to  the  Stoto 
ef  Missonri  would  bs  looking  to  the  Suprame  Court  of  the  United 
Stotee  for  protection  of  those  righte  lessrtiiid  to  tham  by  tha 
Constitution  and  which,  as  yet.  toey  have  not  sunandsred  to  a 
constittttional  manner.  They  would  look  to  vato  to  a 
Court. 

The  world  today  constitutee  an  armad  caa^  War,  aot 
dared,  is  nevertheless  l)eing  waged  by  dtctotcrahipa  "g**"*^ 
cratic  forms  of  government.  Beferrtog  to  demoeradea  and  thdr 
survival.  Miwsnilnl  has  pubUdy  dedszed:  "It  Is  w«  or  they." 
Sooner  than  we  expect  we  may  have  to  defend  our  free  instlta- 
tlons  from  the  outside;  we  wlU  Im  unworthy  cf  the  hertti^o 
beqtieathed  to  us  should  we  fell  to  Jealously  guard  them  from 
the  inside. 

On  tha  eva  cf  ttas  World  War  Praaldent  Wilson  aaM:  "Tba 
Old  World  is  on  fire  and  the  flames  ars  spreading.**  Wa  are  aot 
without  like  warning  today.  ShaU  we  be  found  apathfstio  in  ths 
guardianship  of  our  Republic,  withto  as  weU  aa  withont?  The 
people  must  now  answer,  aad  agato  tha  sale  laiiiiiMfliHUj  lor 
their  action  WiU  be  theira. 


StrengtheiiiBsr  SocUl  Secnrily 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF  FEMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
-Tuesday,  June  1, 19S7 


RECAPITULATION  OP  CONCLUSIONB  OP  NOMPABTTSAH 
SOCIAL  BRUUHlTt  OOMMISaiOil 


ICr.  DAVIB.  Ifir.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  tbe  AppencUz  of  the  Rkoou>  a  recapttulatloa 
of  concliKions  reached  by  the  Nonpartisan  Social  Security 
CommisKlwi  of  irfalch  I  am  a  member.  Tlie  sole  purpose 
of  presenting  these  eonclusions  is  to  help  make  social 
security  more  secure  and  to  strengthen  the  nirting  legis- 
lation. 

There  being  no  objeetioB,  the  recapltuIatioQ  was  orderea 
to  be  printed  tn  the  Racots,  as  foDovs: 
Makxito  Socul  SauusiTi  Baeuaa — RacsPRin^noM  or  OuamLuaaow 

Following  a  t  montha*  study  of  ooeial-aseuTtty  proMema.  with 
the  aid  of  oonaultaata  at  home  and  abroad,  the  Noupartlaan  Social 
Security  OommisBion.  qxmsored  by  the  Hearst  newspaper^  autbcr- 
iaee  tha  aubjoined  statement: 

The  Nonpartisan  Social  Security  Cammisslon.  iponao—d  by  tha 
Hearst  newqMpera,  recognlaea  in  the  Social  Security  Act  a  h»> 
mane  and  many-aided  eSCrt  to  provide  for  permna  m  need. 

The  oomprehenaive  program  sets  jm  ccntrtbofeory  aad  noacoB- 
trfbolory  annuiHea  for  the  aged.  Whereas  the  oonMbotocy  old- 
age  benefits  are  financed  prlncipaUy  by  direct  leviea  on  the  cor- 
ered  woatsBa  and  tiielr  eaq^oyera,  tka  noneontxlbaMiy  dd-aga 
aaslstsncs  schama,  whleh  is  suppoitad  by  Padaral  aad  Mala  aen- 
tribuUona.  la  Jlmttad  to  thooa  who  submit  to  a  maana  teat.  la 
addition  to  talcing  care  of  tha  io^Kyeeriahad 
act  also  makss  provision  for  Federal  aaslatani 
the  blind,  for  dependent  childm,  and  for 
health  activities.  The  task  of  providing  for  thaaa  paapla  aad  for 
those  now  amplmd  who  lose  their  Joba  li  waU 
features  of  tha  Social  Security  Act. 

In  the  aoaooatrlbtttafy  aettvltlos,  tba 
comas  from  the  aaasaal^  of  aiaktng  a 
dd-ags  asriataaos.  whleU  la  artmlnlaNwd  by 
project  latroduasa  a  preasnt  aad  prospeeUt 
portloiM. 

However,  for  BMra  thaa  Imti  the  galafnUy  sa^^ioraa    wr  a 
of  S7.061.97t  panaaa  m  at  MSy  1— who  qualify  far 
old-age  hwtalHa.  prvvMon  la  made  for  tha  payaaaal  «f  a 
mant  aanntty.    Thia  K  ef  aoursa.  granlad  aa  a 
without  tba  aHgma  of  a  maaiw  taat.    TUi  saMoa  of  Um  act 
oordli^ly  faUBia  tha  AoMfioHk  tradltka  of  artf  fcalp 

▼idual  tattlBtlva.  parttaalar 

to  tha  aetoal  eaflatagi  of 

to 
fuad~ 
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Jn  tbm  iHtai*  at  tblngi.  the  prlnc^at  ooita  Intaerait  In  th* 

iMlmlaty  old  ■»>  IxiMifIt  aduokt  will  1m  bora*  bf  a  tax  on 
'  jrodvetloa.  In  effeot.  Milv*  workan  will  minendw 
to  A  flBaU  firaetlan  of  tte  total  foods  pnxtiiood.  In  ofdfar 
that  It  may  bo  dlvovtod  to  the  um  of  the  rettiod  annultaata. 
In  oooaidantlon  ot  thla  icrtflce.  the  acttfo  worken.  In  turn,  will 
bt  aaRDod  a  ntbrement  ineome  at  the  ago  of  65. 

An  •OOrt  abould  be  made  to  meet  the  neeeaMry  ooeta  of  ooclal 
tnmnranoa  out  of  the  fruits  of  further  Improvement  In  industrial 
eOelMkey  and  jHoduotlTity,  lest  the  standard  of  llTing  of  em- 
piflVed  woctass  suffer  as  a  consequence  of  the  social-security 
tana  to  whidi  they  have  been  subjected. 

Inasmuch  as  part  of  the  cost  may  be  passed  along  to  consumers 
In  the  price  of  gooda.  It  la  desirable  to  maka  the  benefits  as  nearly 
universal  aa  the  costs,  aaeh  oom|vehenstTe  oorerage  would  not 
be  fSaaitale  without  Bovsramantal  partlclpatloB.  As  a  next  step. 
tt  wwnid  be  deslrabia  to  bring  under  the  tenna  of  the  act  as  rapidly 
aa  la  admtaalsferatlv^  feaalMe  the  exempt  groopa.  As  the  oorer- 
aga  is  widened.  oantrQrattais  by  general  taxpayers  become  Increaa- 
iBgly  JnakUled. 

The  easmtlal  advantage  Inherent  In  governmental  action  is  that 
partlctpatian  in  eM-aga  baneflta  becomea  compulaary  and  is  snp- 
poitsd  by  tavatlow  a  sat  of  clicnmatancee  which  makes  operatkm 
on  a  vlrtaal  pay-a»-you-go  prine^de  feasible.  Without  the  aasur- 
of  futws  participation  in  the  scheme  by  covered  workers  and 
the  tMdng  powar  of  Government,  a  large  actuarial  re- 
I.  such  as  Is  oarrlsd  by  private  Insuranoe  companlea.  would  be 


V 


It  eeeasa  desirable  to  augment  and  strengthen  the  contributory 
old-agB  benefit  plan,  supported  largdy  out  of  woricer  and  employer 
payments  of  pay-roll  tazss,  so  that  this  scheme  can  pnnnptly  sup- 
jAsment  snd  eventually  siqiplant.  In  large  part,  the  nonoontribu- 
tosy  old-age  ssslsTsnrs  coats,  lb  enable  the  contributcvy  plan 
eOaetlvely  to  Boaaputs  witti  the  old-age  asslstsace  scheme,  in 
popular  aeeeptance.  the  fioelal  Security  Act  should  be  promptly 
amended  to  advance  the  time  for  starting  benefit  payments.  pnrt>- 
ably  from  1M3  to  IMO.  and  to  ineteass  the  benefits  planned  under 
the  act  In  the  Immediate  introductory  period  of  the  next  decade 
or  two. 

In  the  wisnlfir  rscommsndatlosw  whlA  fidlow.  the  eotnmlasian 
reeoounsndi  llbaraltelng  the  provlsiaiis  in  theee  two  rsspeefs.  and 
also  urgss  rstardatkm  of  ths  schedule  for  prc^tosed  incremente  in 
pay-roll  taxas  on  workers  and  employers. 

llM  effect  of  sutih  a  ssriee  of  rsvlstons  wHl  be  automatically  to 
avoid  the  aeoumulatlen  of  eneesslve  leesrua.  The  preeent  plan 
for  a  large  actuarial  ressrve.  the  wimmlssinin  brieves,  constitutes 
a  gratuitous  waiver  of  the  greatest  advantages  inherent  in  oan- 
pulsory  old-age  Insurance.  It  places  a  needleesly  heavy  load  on 
taaqpayars  and  tends  to  distort  the  rtbaUm  economic  and  poUtlcal 
qfstem  by  a  mandatary  ptovlalan  for  accumulation  of  such  huge 
rsaervea  to  be  Invsated  In  preeent  snd  prospective  Federal  debt. 

Tbe  nnwiilssion  rsgaida  unemployment  beneflto  aa  a  deatrable 
paUaUve,  provided  the  UmltatloBe  aa  to  the  extent  to  which  It 
la  practlcahla  to  provide  such  benefito  are  kept  clearly  in  mind. 
THrough  nacre  eflctent  business  management,  through  better  oo- 
cpsntlaa  between  Gofciument  and  btistneas,  snd  through  im- 
proved understanding  of  the  conditicps  tn^WTig  for  |^  balanced 
•oonocay.  efferte  should  be  made  to  ledoee  the  social  cost  of 
unsmploymsnt.  At  best  unsmployment  compensation  Is  an  In- 
adsquate  substitute  for  the  economic  secmlty  to  the  Individual 
which  eemss  txom  productive  smplgymsnt. 

The  mwwnlsslow  bdleves  that  the  act  estaWlslws  a  more  humane 
and  a  man  sfstsm^emsthod  for  meeting  burdens  that  in  the 
mstent  casta  that  arlae  from  hasarda  to 
In  a  fiuctuatlng  and  highly  dynamic  <mv^«mw»«v» 
aodety.  IMlars  to  inctuds  in  the  coat  of  praduetion  reeervee 
■g**^  ■"S.52?™***??*L  ••  oW  age  and  unemployment  oon- 
atltutea  a  datect  In  aodal  bookkeeping  which  the  Sotdal  Security 
Aet  la  daslgnad  to  o        ^ 

The  oonaaiaBtoBii 

aafollowa 


In  a  friendly  n^lrlt. 


level 


******"*''***"**  a  con— 
to  aasure  ftdl  benefit 

aotttoritlea  consulted  by 

that  a  eenUagaucy  memnD  of  $5,800,- 
te  B4aquata  tar  aoA  pfiiniiiaM  during  ttie 

, to  the  aceomulattoB  of  the  con- 

fund  whkft  la  aallinaUnl  to  ran  aa  high  aa 

(1)  It  wdOkl  make  an  IncwSe  to 

(S)  hiiiswae  it  would  be  a  constant 

'*  ^  y*  <»  poMgcal 

—  so  psKvons  an  eeonomlo 

qmit  In  a  w»  to  tncrsass  our  prodOBtlvv 

(«)  beeaaaa  It  mafeea  thB  entbe 

-    '— m tirtlSfflble  to  ehangea  In  the  price 

to  the  gate  of  ladostrlal  prograaa,  and  (5)  baenaa  the  pro- 

a  eangpaaheiMive  stady  of  this  aabjaet  by  a  i^i»>««i— i*^  at 
^  _    *  *-nKt  partod.  ths  fan  rsssrve  pstoelp 
at  tfea  begtaning  of  the  year,  atlar  M  ysocs  of  enenen 

la  behalf  of  tha  large  ftoid 

^ •>  <*»  ^nvCM  In  tM 

•■  «0  perasBt  of  Ike  4 

But  tha  taipayvBi  mwt  pay  the 


If  the  FMtaral  debt  increases  with  the  expanslan  tn  the 
account,  such  contributions  might  Just  as  well  come  directly  out 
of  general  taxation  as  to  be  paid  in  indirectly  through  Interest 
paymenta  on  the  addltl<mal  Federal  debt. 

If  the  full  beneflto  of  an  approach  to  a  pay-as-you-go  policy  are 
to  be  achieved  it  is  important  to  attempt  to  reduce  tlus  Federal 
debt  in  prosperous  years.  Otherwise  there  to  a  riift  that  in  the 
later  years  wlien  a  Federal  subsidy  may  be  needed  to  support  the 
old-age  benefit  program  there  will  also  be  large  demands  on  tax- 
payers to  service  the  Federal  debt.  Reliance  on  the  general  tax- 
payer for  contributions  likewise  emphasises  the  deitfrabillty  of 
making  old-age  benefit  coverage  as  nearly  universal  as  adminis- 
trative feasibility  will  permit. 

a.  BSWXflT  PATICXMTS  vnmEM  RDESAL  OLD-SOB  PaOOBAK 

The  Nonpartisan  Social  Security  Commission  recommends  that 
Federal  old-age  benefit  payments  commence  before  1943,  say,  in 
1940.  and  that  average  benefit  paymente  in  the  early  yeara  be 
raised  to  a  basis  mora  nearly  comparable  with  tta«  paymente  pro- 
vided in  the  act  for  those  retiring  25  or  30  yeara  hence.  ¥nille 
recommending  more  adequate  beneflte  during  the  next  decade  or 
two.  the  commission  strongly  believes  that  the  principle  of  re- 
lating beneflte  to  previous  contributions  by  a  benefit  formula 
should  be  preserved. 

Theee  recommendations  on  Federal  old-age  benefit  paymente  aro 
based  on  several  considerations:  (1)  Special  treatment  for  those 
now  approaching  retirement  age  is  Justified  by  the  fact  that  it  will 
not  be  poeslble  with  contributions  commencing  this  year,  tor  them 
to  contribute  for  many  years.  Consequently,  unleaa  the  law  is 
changed,  beneflt  paymente  to  the  aged  under  the  FMeral  con- 
tributory program  will  average  but  fnxn  $18  to  lOO  a  month  dur- 
ing the  first  5  years  (1942  to  1947).  (2)  Such  smaU  benefite  will 
often  be  Inadequate,  so  that  many  beneficlarlea  will  be  forced  to 
apply  for  nonoontributory  old-age  relief  imder  State  aaaistanoe 
programs.  That  wUl  tend  to  discredit  the  Federal  oontrtbutory 
program.  (S)  State  old-age  relief  or  assistance  is  expending  rap- 
Idly,  and  to  a  number  of  States  such  assistance  grante  now  aver- 
age $35  or  more  per  recipient  and  higher  still  per  couple.  Much 
lower  benefite  under  the  Federal  contributory  program  would  be 
unfair  and  would  put  the  Federal  progam  In  an  xinfavcvable  light 
by  comparison  with  noncontrlbutcry  State  old-age  relief.  (4) 
larUer  and  larger  beneflte  under  the  Federal  program  will  reUeve 
general  taxpayers.  both£tete  and  Federal,  of  the  load  which  other- 
wise they  will  have  to  meet  through  Increased  old-age  avistance 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  and  State  fiTwifrtanfft  programa. 
(5)  Finally,  more  liberal  beneflt  paymente  will  prevent  the  ac- 
cumulation of  such  a  huge  reserve  account. 

Some  formula  tying  beneflt  payment  to  contrlbutiona  duxuld 
be  matotained  to  keep  the  beneflte  out  of  the  realm  of  public 
charity,  to  spur  workers  to  achieve  good  employment  recozds. 
and  to  keep  the  factor  of  cost  clearly  before  the  pubUc  ™«tm1,  In 
these  recpecte  it  seems  to  us  that  the  philosophy  bdilnd  the 
American  act  is  superior  to  that  prevailing  to  moat  European 
social-security  projects. 

The  Nonpartisan  Social  Seciirity  Commlsskwi  favors  postponing 
the  tax  tocreases  scheduled  to  begin  to  1940  and  keeping  the 
tues  on  employers  and  employees  during  the  early  yean  at  a 
lower  level  than  Is  contemplated  to  the  act.  The  oomnyaston 
believes  that,  after  some  years  of  experience.  Congress  can  better 
decide  the  schedule  of  taxes  to  levy  to  the  more  distant  future. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  commission,  some  support  for  the  PMeral 
contributory  program  from  general  taxatlcm  may  be  justifled,  at 
least  to  certato  clrcumstancea  and  situatlona. 

There  are  a  number  ot  reasons  for  pos^wnlng  the  tax  Incraasse 
after  1939:  (1)  Longer  totcorals  between  tax  advancea  give  the 
economy  time  to  adjust  better  to  such  tax  Increaass.  (3)  T7n- 
duly  high  pay-roll  taxes  have  a  bad  elfect  on  employment  and 
tend  to  atlmulato  technological  unemployment.  (8)  Tlw  nraa- 
ent  tax  schedulee  will,  after  194S.  overcharge  younger  wockeiaand 
UM^employcrs.  forcing  them  to  pay  the  accrued  UahUlty  lepcw- 
sMTted  by  workers  already  old.  who  wUl  retire  too  soon  to  pay  to 
fnu  for  their  benefits.  (4)  Moat  of  the  taxas  cSSbS  dSiS 
the  early  years  are  being  levied  to  buUd  up  the  hi«e  reeerve 
Jtoder  present  provisions  of  the  law.  about  90  cento  o^  of  every 

*?5','**^  ^U^^  *««  *™*n«  the  next  10  yeaa^n  toS 
used  for  the  ressrve  and  only  10  cente  will  be  laad  for  beneflt 
paymenta  Keeping  the  tax  excesa  down  wfll  keen  tlia  roerfa 
down  to  a  reaaonable  figure.  ^^ 

The  commlsskm  bdlevee  that  special  sltuatkHia.  aaeh  aa  the 
•ocrued  Itabillty  repreaented  by  wSrtoa  ahS^^^h?  vSb 
be  mart  out  ofg^eral  tuatlon  rather  than  ^mtr^  ^Zt  pay- 
rr..^*^  ^'^^^  *^  B°^  grounds  for  sugseatli«  some  •ubsldT 
^  ?*  FBdaralopntrfbutory  old-age  program.    AoMlng  to«M- 

Will  hold  down  old-age  relief  expendlturea  paid  from  genenuitaxea 
il  H!2L*^  40  percent  of  the  amount  they  would  have  reached 
}SJS^^^J^  preeent  contributory  pro-am  not  beaiertlb- 
usaeg    Furthermore,  those  contrtbuting  to  tiM  Mderal  old-age 

SS!S?JS!52?^-?'!l!il'*™^  J^?y«^  heipmg  to  pay  for  & 
22;?*^TnSJ?!L£f~°i^  °°^^^  8**  ^^^  they  «i  prova 
need,  in  other  worda.  wafers  covered  by  the  IMeral  oontofbu- 
tory  program  are  oontrtbuttog  to  their  own  support  to  Old  age. 

rrS^.?y!l??  ^'^'.'t^S^  program  who  are  now  too  near 
"S5"*°i  "g*  to  pay  to  fun  for  their  benefite.  Tlieir  triple  load 
rdgMwea  be  somewhat  lightened  by  contribnttons  tmv^!S. 


4.  Muuaue  or  OK»-sa!  sawEjrrr  roma  mxd 

Tlie  commission  recommends  that  a  definite  acoounting  pro- 
eedxnr^  be  adopted  by  the  Federal  Qovemment  to  earmark  reoeipte 
totended  for  old-age  benefite  which  exceed  diSbursemente  to  any 
fiscal  year,  designating  such  net  sums  clearly  and  definitely  aa 
llabllitlea  to  the  flnan«4al  stiitemente  of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
It  also  recommends  that  methods  be  developed  so  that  we  may 
visualize  the  mounting  coste  of  old-sge  benefite  assumed  by  tXia 
Federal  Government. 


B.  covBasaa  or  ou^sob  sxuxma  sifo  pnaMruti 

TbB  Nonpartisan  Social  Security  Ownmlsslosi  beiievss  that  the 
ultimate  goal  ahoold  be  to  todvtde  all  wotkssa  under  botti  the  old- 
age  and  the  unemployment  ooaq)ensatton  f  eaturea  of  the  act,  It 
reoommenda  that  certato  grotqia  now  excluded  from 
old-age  benefite  program,  aaeh  aa  marlttase  workeca  an 
of  national  banka.  be  proaq>tIy  brought  under  the  terma  of  tbm 
It  recommenda  that  fnll-tlma  enqiloyeea  on  pay  roila  of  nonprofit 
institutiona  and  maritime  worken  be  oovered  by  unemptoyment 
compfneatiaa.  reoognlstog  that  a  Federal  system  may  be  neosassry 
to  cover  maritime  workers.  The  commlasloin  aiao  reoommends  that 
the  Fsdual  tax  rslattog  to  unemptogoaeat  eonpensatton  be  ex- 
tended to  the  near  future  to  en^ilivers  of  four  or  more,  and  soux 
tbersafter  to  thoee  emptoylng  leea  than  four,  so  that  the  coverage 
under  unen^kloyment  compensation  may  oomspond  more  closed 
to  the  coverage  of  the  Federal  old-age  benefite  program. 

Reasons  for  these  recommendations  on  coverage:  (1)  Tto  extend 
the  advantafipea  of  both  programa  to  aa  many  vKsrken  aa  poeslbls, 
thus  ellminsting  many  jvesent  inequities,  snd  halping  to  pcctoct 
the  sodal-ihsuranoe  funds  fnxn  i^»rn».nA»  upon  them,  by  sxclnded 
groupa;  (3)  to  reduce  unemployxnent  zeUef  and  old-age  relief  ex- 
pendlttires.  thus  relieving  pressure  on  public  flnannea  and  taJQMj- 
en  and  stmgthening  the  contributory  programs;  (8)  to  avoid  any 
toterf erence  with  the  mobiUty  at  labor  ftom  todustry  to  Industry, 
firm  to  firm,  or  srea  to  area;  (4)  to  eliminate  to  ocnnection  with 
unen^)Iofyment  comprnsatlfm  certato  administrative  dfiBcultlea  and 
toJusUces.  If  the  taxes  for  old-age  benefite  and  unemployment 
compensation  oovered  the  aame  groiqpe  It  would  Blnpllfy  the  ad- 
ministratlan  and  do  away  with  administrative  problems  now 
caused  by  borderltoe  ooncems  being  brongfat  to  and  out  of  State 
imemployment-oompensatlon  systema  by  Aucluattona  to  the  num- 
ber of  their  emidoyees.  Also  it  is  unfair  to  tax  aome  employers 
and  not  to  tax  their  cumpetitora. 

Inabfar  as  administratively  feasible,  the  coounlsskni  bSUeves 
that  employen  and  employees  wishing  to  coma  nnder  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Social  Security  Act  Shoidd  be  afforded  an  opportunl^ 
to  be  included,  reco^izlng.  however,  the  artmlntstratlve  problams 
Involved  to  iTK^itirHr^  agricultural  wortera  and  domestic  aervaata 
to  the  near  future. 


a.  axaumosr  oar  sanams  «o 
The  Nonpartisan  Bodal  Seeuri^  Oommlsaton  rwwmrands  the 
adoption  of  the  prtodpte  tovotved  to  Joint  and  aarvivonh^i  an- 
nul^ provision  aa  contained  to  the  railroad  retlremant  propoeaL 
Under  thla  plan  a  covered  enqdoyee  would  haw  the  prtvflege  ot 
fbH^ng  to  get  pert  of  hJa  normal  annuity  whan  ha  rstlrsa  and 
Tn**^«"C  pxoviston  that  the  balanne  be  used  to  pnrehses  an  an- 
nnlty  for  his  wife  to  case  sbs  suitlvea  him. 
v.  arpoarmxim  to   bzsis 


hPototlng  out  that  to  many  States  appototmente  to  State  un- 
employment-cempensatlasi  adminlstatioa  have  bedn  largely  on 
a  patronsge  basis,  the  ^^rmnm^maann  recommends  that  all  such  ap- 
pototmente be  strictly  on  a  merit  basto  uadsr  dvn  service.  Two 
alternative  methode  of  achieving  thto  result  have  been  suggested: 
(1)  A  provision  to  the  Social  Oecuilty  Act  aottcrlztog  the  Social 
Security  Board  to  paas  upon  tSie  adequacy  of  dvil-eervice  pro- 
cedinea  of  the  State  befcrs  granting  tt  Fsdsral  funds  for  the 
administration  of  xmemployment  compensation,  or  (3)  clear  de- 
lineation to  the  aet  of  minimum  standards  to  which  State  imem- 
ployment-compenmtlaa  agendea  woold  haw  to  eenf onn  to  receive 
Federal  aid  for  arimtoistraticBi. 

s.  BOLVKifCT  or  Bxam  uHxiCFiomxMT-ooicpnnuxioir  wmam 

A  number  of  experte  and  State  admlnistraton  fear  that  State 
funds  will  became  exhausted  itoless  State  laws  are  changed  to 
Increase  tax  contributions  or  to  reduce  benefit  liabilities:  yet 
recently  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  aome  Statee  toward  further 
reducing  contributiona  and  promiaing  stUl  larger  benefite 

Tb  help  i»went  Insolvency  of  State  funds,  the  ccmmisslaKi 
recommends  (1)  that  all  covered  employen  be  required  to  make 
baaie  wftwhutim  oontrfbutions  to  State  pooled  funds,  and  (S) 
that  merit  raUng,  where  mOop^td,  work  upward  as  weU  aa  dowB-^ 
ward,  ao  that  tt  will  not  threaten  the  eolveney  of  State  fundB. 
In  other  words,  tax  reductions  granted  ss  a  rewatd  for  superior 
employment  rerards  riKiuld  be  offset  by  added  tax  penalties  on 
employers  malrltig  undtw  demands  on  the  funds,  to  the  extent 
needed  to  assure  sulBclent  resouross  to  meet  the  obUgatloBs  hn- 
poeed  on  State  funds. 

The  commission  believes  that  actlvttieB  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployen that  promote  better  management  and  a  large  volume  of 
emptoyaeDt  should  be  rewarded,  whenever  fuasttile  and  ecoooml- 
cal  to  do  so.  and  that  employen  who  put  an  unnecessar£^  large 


drato  on  the  fund  Should  be  penalteed  by  a  rising  scale 
Becognlsing  thi^  there  may  be  need  for  dtottogulshtog 
resalte  aaeribaUa  to  good  Baansgemmt  and  ttoee  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  todustry.  the  coaunlsslan  recommends  that  fuillMt 
BtivltpB  be  madB  of  s^d&  iBoenttvBB  lof  Wffoti 


by  tha 


raant  as  mertt  tmttog.  guaranteed  cmfdoyasnl 
vMoal  company  rsser^sa.  especially  to  regard  to 
total  employment  and  asBuiaiMm  of 
State  funda.    At  an  ttmea.  adwaey  of 
guiding  factor  to  determining  poUey. 

In  eeeking  to  keep  unemployment 
pay-roll  taxes  dwukl  not  be  tocrsaaed  to  a  Isivel  tiMt  will 
nltdy  dieeourage  the  eaeployment  of  Uber.    S  new  bmmsb  of 
funds  sre  nssded.  the  ncmnitediBi  beWwBB  tha*  a 
so6h  additional  ftmds  Should 
than  from  highsr  tax  rates  on  pay  rolls  than  at 
plated.    Sudi  use  of  gsnsrsi  tax  funds  earn  be  JwMflsd  by 
"T — — ""  "---r  nnimrlnjiBiiH  nninpsBSBtlnsi  ain      -^ 
ptoymsBt  rettaf  coste  for  the  general  towpajef 

The  commlsston  foels  that  the  oootrlbutanr 

insoraaee  baa  ttoe  disttoot  OMrit  of 

unsoaployed  worlBsrs  above  the  taint  ef 

of  the  act  to  rdattog  the  beneflte  to  tlM 

wvskem  to  to  aeeoad  with  the  Amertoan  spstem  ef 

imtlatrss. 

Lttewtee.  tfce  provisions  of  the  Social  aeetatty  AbI.  to 
Uttla  aaors  than  mtolmma  wsgss  for  tha  Idte  snd  tto 
leaves  a  wida  ftsid  Jar  sopplaBaentory  todtvMual  thlttt. 
dent  will  be  enccniraged  to  augment  such  benefite  wtth  the  pro- 
ceeds of  private  savh^  Moreover,  the  commlasian  strongly  urges 
employen  to  conelder  tha  wladOBn  (ff  ttfMlBS  voluntary  pwurt^ms  to 
thoee  which  are  now  compulsory. 

Knee  to  the  nature  of  thtogs  no  soundly  conceived  social- 
security  scheme  can  do  aaore  than  prevent  dwdliminn,  there  la 
still  a  wide  indoeement  for  woikeis  and  emptoyen  to  add  volim- 
tary  savings  and  insurances. 

Insofar  aa  unsmptoymant  bensflte  are  oonoemed.  i%  Is  Issportaat 
that  they  Bhoaid  not  be  large  enongh  to  amount  or  to  duntion 
to  compete  vrlth  the  will  to  became  gainfully  onployed.  The 
commission  aoocrdinglv  apprdees  the  principle  adopted  to  this 
country  of  limiting  ordinary  bendlte  to  anpwifinstolj  80  peroent 
of  normal  weekly  waces  and  to  13  to  16  weeka  to  a  year.  The 
commission  also  recommends  the  psyment  of  benefite  through 
employment  exchangee  so  that  there  to  a  oonttonous  chsck  on  the 
wilUngness  of  those  drawing  benfflte  to  aoospt  availaUa  work. 

Kkpertence  to  Orsat  Britato  and  elsswhere  todieates  that  to 
major  depreeaiana  many  unemployed  worken  ex^a^^st  thslr  beneflt 
righte  before  they  find  xagular  coaploymeat  again.  Itodsi 
conditions  there  to  prsssmvi  to  relax  rulss  and  to  extend  the 
of  beoBflta  Bosh  idaiattnn  of  the  ralea  may  not  only 
funda  toaolvant  b«t  would  alao  toterfere  with  the  charaelar  b( 
unemployment  compenaatlon  aa  a  payment  rdated  to  previous 
wont  or  contributions.  Uhexnployment  eompenmtton  to  only  (to- 
signed  as  a  first  line  of  defense  that  at  timea  most  be  sujufli 
nesntsd  by  rtttof  or  by  work  nllct 

The  membership  of  the  commlsBlaa  ***«'*«M!tt  flrmi^Ttr  Jamaa  Zm 
Davto.  Henry  I.  Hazrlman.  Samuel  W.  Beybum.  WlUlam  J. 
Dr.  BierBsan  VelAnBa.  Er.  Biehard  A. 
Bukeyeer. 


Memorial  Day  AddicBS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HARRY  L.  ENGLEBRIGHT 

or  CAUFORNXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEFBESEin'ATIVES 
Tmetdof,  Jttne  1«  19S7 


APfflBBBS  B7 


Ifr.  KNOLBHOOHT.  Ifr.  Qpeafcer,  under  tfie  lon^e  to 
extend  my  renuuts  in  the  Bicotp,  Z  ineltide  ttie  f idlowlnff 
memorial  addxcas  delivered  taqr  tbe  gentiwnfln  froni  Mew 
Yoric  Mr.  Rzsraxucx,  wX  the  mauttoiial  seiflueg  «f  ttie 
BnreaQ  of  Bagaiiug  and  Prittttng  Poet  of  American  Lecioo. 
on  Mar  28, 1937: 

Oommander,  msmbsn,  and  friends  of 
of  the  Bureau  ef 

honor  the  memory  of  your  departed 
the  supreme  Msrlfles  and  othsrs  who  has* 
war  to  the  world  beyond. 

I  am  not  going  into  dstaU  of  lbs  lM«te 
the  beginning  of  the  Pevelutloni 
I  donht  It  any  waiiiUy  ptudmsd 
than  were  preduBsd  to  thto  Movad 
country 

tor 
Wtfl  I 

country,  yes,  tha  very  flower  of  our 
theltorth.  from 
the  Ban  of  ow 
at 


or 

to 


<v. 


^  z^ 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


ISSI 


Wbat  a  pMm  tboM  boy*  nwds.  wba*  »  tlurffl  they  gave  to  th» 

~    M  ttMV  narehed  tbroi«b  oor  ctreeto  tbKovslioiU 

nadlh  of  vor  bund.    I  kop*  ttet  dar  «tU  n«vw  atrlTtt  again 

tt  «m  te  BMMMrr  to  eaU  our  txiyi  to  anna.    I  bfope  tbat 

oMUaatlan  will  so  tmprore  tliat  war  will  bo  aboHahcd  trom  tbo 

tea  d  tbo  aaith. 

I  am  ptMtttfoly  aod  abKdtitaly  against  any  war  unlaaa  tk  la 
<tf  dtlMMM.  Bowvfvr.  I  tmat  tbat  will  norer  bo  neeeanrj. 
At  tha  aamo  ttao.  I  beUovo  tt  la  tha  duty  of  oar  country  to  ba 
■«■!  lantlj  pnparad  In  oaae  tbat  wo  an  orer  tbnatenad  by 
onamiaa  abroad  or  at  bama  to  dafoid  oar  ooontry.  I  alao  fed 
It  la  tba  duty  at  ovary  ottlaen  tbat  If  tbla  great  Ooiraminent  of 
ova  Aoold  o««r  ba  thraatonad  tbat  ba  iboold  willingly  gtro  up 
Bot  only  bla  financial  jiBWlnna  bvt  Ufa  ttaalf.  If  neeeaaary  to 
aMO  tbo  daalniBtlon  <■  oar  BapubUe. 

Fiifiatiiiiaiiilj  we  tevo  In  our  mMak  today,  a  ■aaU  groiqi  tbat 
woidd  Ifto  to  daatroT  ov  QoverBBMBt.  Tbara  nay  not  be  aaany 
In  that  CM«B  and  X  doabt  tbet  than  am  bat  nevectbaiaaa  wo^  aa 
at  *»»^  Mpottlo  nmrt  eaa  tbat  tbat  onall  minority  and 
graon  wm  never  get  a  footbcrid  lo  aa  to  deetroy  tbla 
It  tbat  waa  wen.  prateeted.  and  aaved  by  tbo  boya 
today.  Mty  tboir  ■■unry  alwaya 
b^ttaa 


YiBCOit  B.  Costello 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  T.  ROBINSON 

or  AMXAMAM 

IN  TSE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
riidaclair,  /mm  i.  19S7 


BT  BBCATOB  FIPPIB 


Ut.  ROBWaow.  Ur.  Pnddoat,  I  uk  imantmom  com- 
ml  to  h*¥g  printed  ta  tbo  Appendix  ti  tlie  Raooos  a  me- 
mortol  oddw  oo  Vlaocnt  B.  CoekeUo  delivered  tj  tbo  Ben- 
«kar  tnm  flortdb  [Ifr.  Pimi]  ot  ArUngton  Natkoua 
Onelery  on  lioy  ».  IWIr 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  tbe  eddress  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  tbe  Rwoeii.  as  follows: 

vlfr.  niaeiiiaiiibi  aeaBbera  of  tbo  Ooetollo  Poat  of  tbe  AwMrtnan 
ijfgir^  Mn.  vineent  B.  OoateUo.  membera  of  tbe  family  of  tbe 
^OTtertnl.  frionda.  and  fellow  etUaana^  bebse  bla  famUy  and  loved 
onse.  In  tbe  inionnna  of  bla  minrartea.  botb  Itrlng  and  dead,  we 
axe  come  today  to  pay  tribute  to  tbo  laeranry  of  Vlnoent  B. 
Ooetollo.  one  of  America's  berolo  dead  In  tbe  World  War. 

nlgbt.  cm  tbe  8th  of  September  1018,  Vincent  B.  Ooetollo 
!arward  over  bla  Ikoat-llno  trends  to  an  Obeervatum  poet  in 
I's  land.    During  the  night  tbe  q;nittcr  of  ihacblne  gun 
beard  and  tbe  next  day  tbe  body  of  this  Washington  boy 
la|r  in  tbe  brlgbt  eunU^it  stiff  m  death. 

l?e  oeoM  bare  today  not  to  mourn  Tlneent  B.  Oootdlo  but  to 
honor  him.  Tbank  Ood  tbat  Jlflaarlca  baa  such  heroea  to  honor. 
tiMy  be  In  sacred  duet  there  llee  the  qtfrtt  of  tbla 
n  a  tswe  sense  tbla  young  man*  ZUEe  ttat  young  man 
trod  tbe  OaUlean  bills,  gave  bla  Ufa  tbat  others  might  live 
after  the  blgb  destiny  of  man. 

A  seore  of  yeera  ago  America  was  called  in  derlskm  a  decadent 
vgUmi  and  bar  people  digwtierate  suecusswa  of  a  noMo  past.  Tbey. 
bsyend  tbe  eeea,  who  looked  xspoa  thle  paragon  of  power,  the 
m»*T«"^«*«*«*  of  our  wealth,  the  vasluess  of  our  Industrial  sys- 
tan.  Ibo  law  ail  u  fsrver  wttb  wbicb  we  entv  ttto  tb»  baatoess  of 
Uto-a  little  fBTloos,  perbape»  of  It  all  eald  tbat  AnMrtca  bad  lost 
bir  bnart;  tbat  bar  Ideallam.  onoa  aa  pare  aa  a  vlzfln's  smile,  bad 
>tba  llerriinMB  of  berlaats  and  pessloM;  tbat  her 
of  freedom  and  lovo  of  Ilber^.  bv  boaatad  experiment  of 
MSB  blastsd  on  tbo  Iron  feet  of  IfamoMm  and  ma* 
Ho  mtee  did  pngrlme*  ftot  treed  this  treasured  land,  won 
by  ooantleoa  aaerlfloee;  no  more  did  patnofto  heart  bsat  In  tbe 
bnaala  of  tbla  people  wbeaa  fMban  bad  darad  to  eidata  tbii  aoil 
M  tba  Wrtbplaco  of  bopa.  tbo  cndlo  of  tOMrty.  and  tbo  bomo  of 


,    with  an  tbe  temue  end 

of  emIlBitlaB  and  aono  «f  Ita  reflnamaBta. 
N.  UlM  a  hldMoa  wiMirtir.  opened  Ms  Jaws 


e  bUlffe  M  poMible  tbat  tbe  tvantleai  eeator^ 
IMI  #ii1lesiiim  el  blrtofy.  ibeidd  be  tbe  «mI 
tte  llae  of  aeali  inliasiliiii  to  Ms  own  bead, 
imMb sad  eoM  tbe  leads  bi  bsd  mads  «e 

I  BOBSy* 

IB  dswisa  le  psesei  W9 
Mwwgjtit  iar  lie  dl 


tiit 


endured,  and  fixed  by  the  leadership  of  that  great  PreeldeBt  wbo 
moke  with  a  prophet's  fire  and  pea^on.  who  aaw  with  a  prophet'a 
eye,  Afw«»rt<»A  again  saw  ahead  of  her  distinct  and  dear  as  a 
prm>hef 8  dream,  her  path  of  duty.  She  would  not  war  foe  war 
but  against  war.  ^e  would  guarantee  to  generations  yet  unborn 
that  never  again  should  this  monster  raise  Its  ghastly  head  to 
devour  mothers'  sons  and  loved  ones'  hearts.  Let  tbo  aacrlflce  be 
what  It  might,  she  would  not  shirk.  With  a  Christian  fervor  and 
cruaader* 8  zeal  she  threw  herself  Into  the  affray.  Her  eona  camo 
from  their  peaceful  pursuits  to  the  training  campe  and  thoee  wbo 
In  June  were  deepleed  civilians — in  January  were  the  first  addlera 
of  the  earth.  From  her  mighty  »"»^>«<"—  poured  In  oeawilees 
streansi  the  tools  of  war,  and  her  financial  system  todc  on  Ito 
shoulders  the  weight  of  an  ImpoverlBhed  world.  A  vicarious 
safflflw  never  seen  In  history^  annals  eave  on  OOlgotba'a  hill — 
a  natkm  unlooelng  ite  terrible  energlee  in  war,  not  for  the 
giandBur  of  a  throne,  not  for  the  gailands  of  fame,  not  to  expand 
its  territory  or  Inereaae  Its  bursting  wealth,  but  to  ssrve  an  Ideal, 
etemaUy  to  destroy  the  philoeophy  that  might  makes  rl^t  to 
keep  aBve  In  human  bearta  tbe  gleam  of  hope  and  continually  to 
refteeh  tbe  Area  of  freedom. 

What  a  paaslon  did  that  event  sttr  In  the  heart  of  the  world. 
Bupprssaed  peoplee  ttirew  att  the  yokea  of  a  thousand  yeara  of 
slavery  and  dreamed  again  visions  of  a  nation's  destiny.  Baees 
torn  Into  warring  groups  by  ctmqueror's  hand,  saw  visions  of 
being  reunited.  Poets,  dreamers,  and  philosophers  deqpalrlng  of 
a  debauched  world  had  kindled  again  in  their  hearts  a  convletlon 
tbat  ndiler  and  finer  things  of  the  spirit,  once  thou^t  lost  be- 
yond recovery,  yet  were  nurtured  in  the  htunan  heart. 

BOW  they  carried  on  In  that  struggle  is  tbe  brlgbteat  gem  of 
history— an  Inheritance  of  glory  to  generationa  yet  unborn.  In 
tbe  face  of  battle,  tn  the  jawa  of  death,  they  marched  wltb  a 
aoldier'B  courage,  a  patriot's  heart.  A  battered  foe,  a  aoore  of 
battlefields,  a  thousand  guarded  and  Impregnable  entrenobmenta 
torn  into  a  thousand  fragmenta.  attested  wltb  what  valor  they 
earned  on— Inaenalble  of  any  aim  aava  vietory,  haadlass  of  daatb 
or  deatruotlon. 

Orataful  govemmanta  have  ereoted  Ibafta  and  mauaolerana  In 
mamorlam.  Dieee  era  tba  stpresaloBa  tbat  are  customary  In 
remambranoa  of  dqiartad  baroaa.  But  tboae  beroaa  wbo  deep  out 
tbare  bamatb  tba  croaisa.  their  temalna  blended  wltb  nataire's 
aoU,  or  raat  In  aalloia'  gravea,  their  aouls  at  peaoe  with  Ood,  and 
tbat  ana  who  sleeps  beneath  tbe  Unknown  Soldier's  TOmb,  to  tbe 
steady  tread  of  sentinels'  feet,  thmr  fought  not  for  shaft  or 
matwoieTim  they  fought  for  remembanoe  In  tbe  human  heart, 
for  memorials  of  grautuda  In  the  souls  of  men  living  and  gen- 
orations  yet  to  ocnne — an  inheritance  of  honor  from  generation 
to  generation  to  be  cherished,  esteemed,  and  defended. 

Tbeir  work  is  done:  ours  remains.  They  have  been  vindicated; 
we  remain  to  vlzidleato  oursdvee.  They  have  given  us  a  new 
vlaton.  tba  right  to  entcrtam  new  bopea,  a  feeling  of  brotherhood 
and  human  reapondbillty  before  undreamed  of  in  om  Indivld- 
uallam.  Tbey  have  brought  Into  one  great  family  the  natlona 
of  tbe  earth.  They  have  given  themselves  as  hostages  for  peace 
tbat  all  of  man's  splendid  energies  might  be  devoted  to  the  asrv- 
loea.of  hie  higher  eelf.  Tbey  have  torn  away  the  ■>»«rMvii  of 
mind,  broken  down  the  prejudloee  of  eons  of  ai^iqulty,  >«<t  nuule 
for  all  mankind  one  conunon  pxnpose  to  be  defended,  to  be  fought 
for,  to  be  cherished  by  dl  the  racee  of  the  earth.  From  them 
as  they  sleep  in  heroes'  graves  beneaith  the  croeses  of  Flanders 
fields,  and  on  the  bottom  of  the  seas,  comes  their  message  of 
reminder  m  matdxlees  song,  dear  aa  a  btq;le  call: 

In  Flanders  Adds  the  poppies  blow. 
Between  the  crosses  row  on  row 
Tbat  mark  our  place,  and  in  the  dcy 
The  larks  still  singing  bravdy  fly. 
Scarce  heard  anUd  the  guns  below. 

We  are  tbe  dead.    Short  daya  ago 
We  lived,  felt  dawn  and  sunset  glow. 
ZiOved  and  were  loved,  and  now  we  11a 
In  Flanders  fields. 

Take  up  our  quarrd  wftb  tbe  foe; 
To  you  with  falling  hands  we  thiow 
The  torch:  be  yours  to  hdd  it  high; 
If  ye  break  f  dtb  with  tn  who  die 
We  Shan  not  deep  though  popniea  now 
In  Flanders  fields.  *^ 


Ood  grant  tbat  tbat  message  shall  bear  fruit  In  ovary  Ood- 
oraated  human  heart,  for  we  are  aU  debtora  more  thi^n  wo  can 
•var  pay  to  thaee  dead.  But  wbotbar  others  shall  keep  tbaS  f  attb 
or  not,  we  wbo  are  the  surviving  oomradee  of  ttinaa  man  bavo 
wltb  them  a  covenant  of  blood,  aaaled  with  their  blood.  It  mML 
aa  long  aa  life  In  lu  ebaU  raalda,  be  tba.«rk  of  our  datarmlnatlan 
tbal  way  shall  not  have  died  la  vain— tbat  not  only  this  Nation 
but  thla  world  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  a  new  ouallty 
of  Ubar^:  tbat  every  widow  wbo  sorrows  behind,  every  eblld 
orpbaaed  by  tbelr  eaerlflos.  sbeU  be  woven  tato  our  tusiisiiliisi 
sad  ^forever  tbe  ebjael  of  our  tsadarsst  ears  sad  a^sl  iSfil 


Tbst  tbsss  idsels  shstl  bs  sobleved  sad  tbls  sBSBMry 

P^  IS^U?  ^3*^  isl  us,  wltb  sa  eye  itftsd 
asvsr-ferieHiag  Oed,  kssp  frssb  upoa  our  lips  a 


a 


Federal  Theater  Pirojecf  Under  ilie  Superb 
Guidance  of  Mrs.  Hallie  Flanagaa 


XMd,  Ood  si  llesls.  bs  wltb  us  fi% 
Lisi  Be  isifsi  IssI  tre  fsifsli'' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NBW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESEMTATIVES 
raesdop,  /sue  1»  liST 

Ifr.  CELUSR.  Ux,  Speaker,  wltb  ecaipazathre  WKWllwini 
of  experfenee.  Ifn.  HeUle  Flanagan  bas  rezidered  esoeptlosua 
service  In  developing  tbe  f^ederal  theater  project  Her  pro- 
ductions bave  given  enjoyment  to  over  20.000.000  people, 
most  of  liham  bad  never  gone  to  tbe  theater.  Oar  bats 
indeed  must  go  off  to  her  for  the  stirring  and  ezceptUxial 
work  she  is  performing. 

I  have  become  vastly  Interested  in  her  Federal  theater, 
designed  to  succor  Indigent  and  Idle  actors  and  actresses. 

As  a  result  of  the  appropriation  made  by  Ckmgress  and 
under  the^plendld  directorship  of  Hallie  Flanagan,  as  first 
well  known  to  her  students  at  Vassar,  acton  taken  from 
the  relief  roOs  are  no  longer  merely  existing  on  rdief  but 
are  utilising  their  ability  as  thesplans.  In  many  parts  o( 
the  eountnr.  tbe  Fsderal  theater  Is  a  huge  aoooess.  The 
drama  Is  bdng  brought  to  the  masses.  The  Fsderal  the- 
ater is  a  wholly  cooperative  effort  Designers,  carpenters, 
electridaaa,  soeneshlfters,  technlotaas,  actors,  and  many 
tn  the  audience,  most  Ukely.  are  depsndent  upon  the  Publlo 
Works  Administration. 

Mrs.  nanagan  has  stated  the  problem  as  follows: 

It  Is  a  ttmld  waatlng  c(  an  uapraeadantad  obanoe  to  regard 
tbe  theater  only  In  terma  of  what  we  bave  bltborto  ezperlenoecL 
We  must  see  the  relaUonahlp  between  tbe  men  at  work  on 
Boulder  Dam  and  tba  Oreek  ebonia:  we  must  study  Pavlowa 
as  weU  as  Pavlov.  IbMteln  aa  well  aa  Baansteln.  muat  dariva  BfOS 
only  from  ft"**^"*  Bagifiil  but  from  modem  thlopia 

8bB  has  caused  the  Negro  unit  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  to 
produce  a  eooudy  of  local  life.  Home  m  CHory,  which  was 
well  received.  In  Reading,  Pa.,  she  produced  Fbet  on  the 
around.  It  concerned  the  life  of  the  Dunkards,  the  early 
Dutch  settlers  of  that  regkm.  which  was  enthuslawtlrslly 
received.  Indianapolis  was  offered  The  Campbdls  Are  Com- 
ing, a  play  of  HOosier  life.  In  Adieville.  N.  C  SmOky  Joe 
was  produced,  ndiich  was  a  portrait  of  the  mountaineers. 

Ifrs.  nanagan  has  developed  In  the  theater  projects  entirdy 
new  talffits.  She  has  made  a  great  departure  from  tradl- 
pnna\  metbods.  She  revived  for  tbe  masses  many  old  suc- 
cesses—the OkA  Homestead,  tbe  Texas  Steer,  the  Octoroon. 
BecrH  Service,  and  Everyman.  She  has  been  a  boon  to  un- 
employed actors,  fTTi^*"r  vaudevlllians  in  New  York  and 
Los  Ang^^** 

Her  variety  unit  produced  FoOow  the  Parade,  a  fun  eve- 
ning's entertainment  of  sKHches,  lyrics,  and  fine  music. 

Twelve  thfninanrt  five  hundred  theater  pe(4?le  were  fngagrd 
They  were  divided  into  nearly  270  units,  pta^ring  to  a  weekly 
audience  of  500.000  persons,  of  whom  about  100.000  paid 
admission  fee. 

Ifxs.  nanagan  supervised  the  buvest  theatrical  enterprise 
tn  the  worid.  bivolvlng  pbiyers.  musicians,  technlrtaiis.  and 
audience.  Eber  commercial  touring  companlw  penetrated  Into 
the  far  West  and  South.  In  many  places  the  townsmen  and 
the  country  people  never  saw  a  thsater  psrformaxaoe.  The 
drama  to  them  was  as  extinct  as  tbe  dodo.  She  literally 
gave  performanees  in  the  backwoods,  deep  In  the  mountains, 
where  there  was  no  auditorium  or  church  which  could  be  used 
as  a  theater.   ProduBtlOBs  were  glvtt  outdoors  en  aa  taapro- 

vlsed  stagei 

One  of  her  bsit  prodnetloos  was  ICurdar  la  the  ObthsdnO, 
basMl  on  tht  life  flf  Thomas  b  leokat,  which  waa  wrtttMi  bir 
T.8.Bloi  Af(irttslO-wi*niabilltwT«k.iltoa«dttat 
country,  tto  ansmbM  a  Ntfio  out  f or  ttao  prodasttai  of 
Ifaobith,  UtoiifodtbofOidalliCbittAbgkMtvToriioCt 
BMaths, 


Over  75  plays  hoEve  been  given  sbiee  the  estabttihimpt  Of 
the  Fbderal  theater.  The  total  andienoe  ssetag  tbe  plays 
atanosi  reached  5.000.000.  Up  until  Jona  tbe  aomamsat 
took  hi  abaost  $120,000.  The  cost  of  tbe  entire  projeot  has 
been  over  $0,000,000. 

Sinclair  Lewis'  It  Cant  Happen  Here  created  a  oonsldsr- 
aUe  stir,  as  did  Etantt*  Rice's  Uvlng  Newspiver. 

Uhde  Bam  has  become  patron  of  the  arts.  Be  has 
brought  a  boon  to  the  downtrodden. 

Our  Government  is  saose  and  waen  Inasrting  Itself  in 
the  private  Uves  of  men.  Our  QoveruaeB*  baa  alw,  hap- 
pily, seen  its  responsibility  wtth  lefeience  to  bringing  smne 
brightness  and  lidit  into  the  regbnsnted  lives  of  laboring  1 
throughout  Uie  land.  The  administTstlim  a?*«*  Oongro 
reiyuring  that  there  is  nothing  more  Important  in  our  social 
me  than  the  Uieater.  It  brings  us  surcease  from  Intense 
industriaUan— rdlef  from  the  humdnmi  of  bard  work  and 
ttie  tedium  and  monotony  of  regimentation.  Tbe  Federal 
theater  project  has  given  mental  and  Qdritual  relaxation  to 
thousands  of  our  huddled  masses. 

It  is  aU  vny  wdl  for  us  in  Congress  to  make  man  a  sort 
of  machtate.  8  hours  a  day  for  5  days  a  week;  but  what  shout 
the  rest  of  his  hours?  Even  the  worker  must  have  a  dream 
life.  He  can  Und  it  in  the  theater.  There  ba  can  transfix 
himself  sad  bnagine  he  Is  a  hero,  a  crusader,  an  apostle,  or 
even  a  bandit,  a  king,  a  Onlnmbns.  a  Don  Jiaa  or  Don 
Quixote.  There  he  loosens  his  life,  as  tt  were.  Unlocks 
the  doeed  doors  of  his  souL  Be  soars  to  new  bslghts.  Be 
feels  he  is  far  from  hammers,  englnss.  dynamos,  autos,  ma- 
chines. He  travels  to  a  higher  sphere  where  there  are  no 
repressions,  no  tbae  ek>cks,  no  hastily  devoured  bOMhsa,  ao 
heartaches,  no  overttane,  ao  foreman,  no  fear  of  dlsthaiia. 

There,  In  tha  dream  XUb  of  tha  theater,  ha  Ibads  sbc« 
enjoyment  a**d  happlnees. 

Mrs.  HalBe  nanagan  hae  made  an  this  posribls  through 
her  Federal  theater  project.  Shall  this  project  became  per- 
manent, or  shall  wo  treat  tbe  cultural  projects  of  the  Publle 
Works  Administration  merely  as  a  questkm  of  uasmploy- 
mentf  X  think  not.  They  must,  in  part,  become  permaoant 
features  of  our  national  Ufa.  And  the  Federal  theater  proj- 
ect, which  has  given  culture  and  mjoyment  to  so  many,  aanst 
be  permitted  to  continue  its  sidendld  woxL  The  Federal 
theater  project  is  here  to  stay. 

Un,  Flanagan  has  done  a  splendid  piece  of  woifc.  worthy 
always  at  our  defense  and  enoourageoaent.  Her  Mderal 
theater  project  started  out  as  a  partial  succor  for  those  who 
are  unemidoyed.  It  has  gone  far  b^ond  unemployment.  It 
has  awakened  the  esthetic  vahne  to  tbe  minds  of  oountlsss 
of  our  eitlBens.  That  vrorfc  must  go  on,  reganUeas  of  the 
status  of  the  unemployed. 


Jaint  Sflsaliitioii  275— Memorial  to  Mem«i7 
of  Haym  Salomon^  Hevolutioiiazy  Patriot 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HIGGINS 

OP  MAgaAOHUSBTia 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
raesdap.  June  1,  l$3f 

ICr.  moOINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  taka  ttie 
todsy  to  pressnt  to  the  Members  of  this  Boon  a  f  ( 
remarks  regarding  House  Jotot  Resolution  275,  to  a 
the  stlfft*^  of  a  site  and  the  erection  of  a  statue  or 
tarn  of  memorial  to  tbe  msaaory  of  Baym  HiliaaoB, 
tlooary  patriot,  now  before  the  Bouse  OooBmlttes 
Utnxfi 

psMeSef  ms  isianiii 
■sibsapsBtbsfssllk 
siimi^iaua  Mojljj'M^  -       _._ 

^§  psmMlsd 


!ew  brief 


U32 
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ttM  yooOital  Lafayette,  of  FkmiKQa,  tte 
of  Potaad.  an  o(  tliam  alteu  to  tha 
IB  ayn^atliy  wWtk  tha 


of  tbaaa  bwd  and  hlatary  baa  pttaenad  tb*  story  at 

oantribntlaB  to  damoctAcy.    Ttm  asoaptlim  to  tba  rola  tltat 

noofBtlkm  to  aQ  tbaaa  craat  man  la  tbat  diarttabte  and 


h^ 


'teztboofts  tai  oar  pubUc  adkoela  an  rilaBt  on  tba  aObJaet 

bla  aai^loea  to  MmmtOk  avaiaoavded 

ht  mwmt  biatorlan  of  pqta.  *T««it  ttam  VWw,  Baaenft,  A.  B. 

Art.  lliMin.  mil  otban.    I  laal  tbsk  »  tboaHitfal  and  conatd- 

•hmya  bavtBg  manttHtad  a  tandar  lavannea  for 

■   ^  not  faa  to  pay  xa^eet  to  tbe 

BiBfaaaunbIa  moral  and  flnan- 

to  tba  eawa  ot^leoifa  waabb^toa.  Jamaa  Ifadlaon. 

Bavomtlonaxy  patriots 

a  nonumant  In  tba  nbada  and 
of  pnaant  and  past  ganantlona.  yia 
form  of  maaaortal  tai  tba  Capital  to 
tfaa  ealltuda  of  tba  Amarlcaa  paopla  for  bla  outatand- 
aa  taTtba  aarly  atnqjila  of  tba  Oolonlaa  to  btdM  an  en- 
~  '    kna  ba  aanad  by  bard  labor  wm 

of  Bafobitlonary  leadera.    Proml- 
of  botb  poUtkial  partlaa  caat  aalda  tttair  dlfferanoaa  on 
Itieal  and  join  tn  utfbic  tba  oraetton  of  a  memflrlal 
doaaaBli  daada  of  takr  and  pbllaatbrapy.    On 
in  tba  paat.  laaobitlOBa  bava  baan  tiiaaauUd  to 
by  Ifambara  poaamwd  of  a  profouad  aanaa  of  duty  and 
of  gratitiada.  and  tbalr  efforti  wara  of  little  avaO. 
,  boipewr.  bava  dona  aomatblng  wblCb  vorda  and 
riwlilir^  taO  to  do.    Tbey  ie»aalad  dmrly  and  TtrMQy  tbe  need 
of  faatorbv  and  foUDUiw  tba  Maa  of  aoeb  a  abrlne  to  tba  aamory 

Tba  vorda  of  Cbarlaa  Mward  Ihiwan,  In  dlacuaalng  tbe  aervioea 
af  Ma^pn  flalnmnn  dmlnc  tba  Revotutlon.  in  an  addreaa  In  Hew 
Ttek  la  IMO.  Tcry  ^ytty  dMcrlbe  tba  eonbrlbotlan  and  aiqiport 
tbat  Balirm—  gave  to  tbe  revotntlenary  Oovamment: 

nsto  bad  atqyorted  tba  needy  Ifamlxn  of  OongreaB.  adraaced 
monay  to  aay  pdbllB  aarraat  tba*  wua  In  want  of  tt.  ataked 
WllUam  Monrla.  aeraped  togetber  tba  fnada  tbat  bad  kept  tba 

-rained  btanaett  aad  Inmov" 
bli  bbfldran." 

JaaMB  y*"****"*.  tn  1798.  eapremed  bla  Indebtedneea  to 
tba  contrtbatloaa  ba  Bade  toward  tba  aueoeaa  of  tba 

by  mtftim- 
-I  bate  baan  a  poMloMr  for  aoma  time  on  tbe  taeor  of  Baym 
I^V— .«»  I  am  abaoat  vf**^?"*^  to  reltarate  my  wanta  too  Inoee- 
aaatly  to  yen.  Ike  »«»*«h*—  of  oar  trland  near  tbe  eooee  booaa 
(■nm  Bahmon)  la  a  fond  tbat  wHI  laaamiii  me  from  extrami- 
bot  I  ae«ar  laeart  to  It  wltbout  great  mortmcatlon,  aa  be 
lajeeta  all  reoompanaa.  To  aeoeeatttooa  delegatee  be 
ee  tbem  anppllwi.  etc." 

[  bi  waahtanrton  on  May  t,  IMS,  tbe  Uta  Praetdant  OaMa 
bla  tnbttte  of  raapaet  for  Satanon'a  loyalty  in  tba 
following  language: 

"Tbere  la  a  ronumee  la  tbe  etory  of  Baym  Salaman.  PolUb  Jew. 
Ilnanrtar  of  tba  laralutlon.  Bom  la  Folaad.  be  waa  made  prleonar 
by  tbe  Britlah  Soreae  milew  Tiark.  aad  wtaaa  ba  aaoBped  eet  up  la 
la  Pblladalpb^  Be  Magmtlalad  for  Bobert  Ifonie  aad  tbe 
'  la  ftaaee  aad  Holland,  pledged  ble  peraonal  faltb  and 
for  anorBMfaa  amouata.  aad  peraoaally  adranoad  large 
to  aoeli  aaan  aa  Jamaa  *****«■"».  Tbomaa  Jeffareon.  Baron 
St.  dalr,  and  many  otber  patriot  leaden.  irtM 
tbat  wltboot  bla  aid  ttay  oaold  not  ban  eavrled  on  ta 


aa 


a  mamnnal  to  tba 
the  debt  of  gratttada 


.  on  IMraary  M.  1081, 
bring  about  tbe  erection  of 
of  Baym  Balomon.  fortber  deeerlbe 
tba  BMBory  of  tbio  maa: 

puiMliT  aarrleee  of  Baym  Saloaaon 
tbe  uadyliNt  f*tttade  of  an  Amorlcaaa.  Tbe  aid  of  bla 
^TTT***'  geatua  and  bla  wealth  waa  of  critical  bnportaace  in  tbe 
BeniutlonaiT  etraggSe  wblcb  created  ua  a  nation.  It  la.  Indeed, 
StMng  tbat  than  aarrleae  ibeuld  be  oomaaemonted  with  an  en- 
durlx«  monaaaant  that  wlU  remind  ua  of  bla  patrlotiam  and  aelf- 


i^ipnnl  of  riealdant  Pnnklin  D.  Rooeerdt 
win  appeal  to  the  eeaee  of  Jnetlee  of  my  ooOeagnee.  I  quote  from 
a  letter  dated  Ai^oat  St.  laH^  wbIA  mda  ae  foUowa: 

1  aaa.  bideed.  gntlfled  to  leara  tbat  belated  rerognttkm  le  to  ba 
made  of  tbe  iavaluable  eervlon  laadared  to  the  cauee  of  tbe  Amorl* 
caa  Bcrrolatlon  by  Baym  Balonion.  Blatory  waa  for  a  long  ttaaa 
flQeBt  eonoeratng  tbe  uaaeiftdk  aad  mualfleeat  financial 

hf  tbla  Phllarteiphla 


It  waa  aenr  disputed  tbat  at  a  erltleal  period  m  tbe  affaha 
of  tba  Benlutton  Baym  Baloaaon  came  to  tbe  reeeue  of  tba  Oon- 
Daapan  with  large  loaaa  freely  aatanded.    Tba  debt  of 
wbIA  tbe  Itetton  own  aalaaaon'a  wamnry  wm  in  pvt 
hren^  tha  MUUlment  of  plam  of  the  Fatrtotta  ~ 
to  erect  In  caitBaaa  a  monument  wblcb  wlO 


tor  tha  undartakiav  tha  fnllaat 


of  Prof.  Albert  Bushndl  Bart,  eminent  Amerleaa  bla- 
torlaa  of  Bamrd  Uninraity.  preeenta  briefly  an  exeellent  aum- 
mary  in  tbe  fcdlowlng: 

"AU  Americana  of  all  raoea  may  acclaim  Salomon  as  a  patriot, 
a  benefactor*  to  his  country,  an  inciter  of  patriotiam  to  memben- 
of  bis  race,  to  bla  countrymen  of  aU  raoea.  and  to  later  gen- 
erattcma." 

Tbe  ezpreeaion  of  distlngiiiahed  men  In  public  life.  wbl£b  In- 
dude  at  leaat  four  Preaidenta  of  tbe  United  Statee,  anpplamented 
hj  trtbutee  from  men  such  aa  former  Qav.  Alfred  B.  Smith,  of 
New  Tfirk.  United  Stotee  Senatora  Ocq;>eland  and  Wagner,  of  New' 
York;  Dr.  Walter  D.  Scott,  preaident  of  Northwestern  UnlTeralty; . 
nmTiaaaailnr  William  B.  Dodd,  aad  many  otban  martt  eonald- 
eratlon. 

Tbe  time  la  opportune  for  the  building  of  a  monument  to  a* 
noble  patriot  and  true  American.  Haym  Salcmion.  an  emlgranti 
from  Poland,  who  baa  won  bla  place  among  tba  truly  great; 
fwnuM^i^  land  of  lllMrty  and  opportunity,  ahould  aooord  blm  tba 
honor  and  g^ory  which  time  and  gratitude  have  eo  dearty  algnlfled 
belong  to  >»««>  It  la  the  beUef  of  good  Americana  enrywhan  tbat 
the  Natkm  ahould  prorride  a  alto  and  tbe  funda  for  the  ereotlon  of 
tbla  manorial  In  the  Nation's  Capital  aa  a  belated  but  wholly 
deeer<ed  tribute  to  tbla  gentleman,  patriot,  and  marebant  when 
only  Interaat  waa  the  interest  of  his  country. 


Law  Other  Than  Patent  Law  Which  a  Patent 
Lawyer  Ought  to  Know 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NKW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  1, 1937 


OP  BON.  CLABiavCB  O.  OALBTON.  NBW  YOBK  CRT. 
MAY  8.   1037 


CEIXER.  Ifr.  Speaker.  In  a  masterful 
Itvered  May  3,  1935,  at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt  in  New  York, 
before  tbe  New  To^  Patent  Law  Association.  Hon.  Clarence 
O.  Ohlston,  United  States  district  Judge  of  the  eastern  dis> 
trlct  of  New  York,  made  the  following  interesting  and 
instructiye  observatiiHis: 

Tour  jnesident,  Mr.  ▼.  Brlesen.  in  taiTltlng  me  to  ddUrer  this 
talk,  sppncqprtately,  aa  one  practicing  his  particular  qpedalty.  out- 
lined the  apeciflcationa  to  be  followed.  Tbla  went  a  little  beyond 
a  mere  eeiectlon  of  tbe  title.  He  desired  me  to  avoid  Old  mattar; 
and  the  novelty  of  the  addreaa  was  to  consist  in  telling  patent 
lawyers,  not  how  aide  but  how  geantllj  inadequate  they  are 
In  the  trial  ot  caaaa.  I  knew  exactly  what  waa  running  throngh 
bla  mind,  beoauae  throughout  tbe  yeara,  from  the  first  annual 
dinner  of  the  Patent  Bar  Aaaociation.  with  the  exception  of  the 
laet.  at  which,  so  far  aa  X  recall,  no  Federal  Judge  apcAe.  there 
has  bsen  no  occaaton  when  patent  lawyera  were  not  aeleetad  for 
eH>eclal  pralee.  Pertaape  the  most  eulogistic  of  all  was  Chief 
JUstlos  Bughes  Just  a  year  or  two  before  be  ascended  the  bench. 
Noretty  will,  therefore,  not  be  dilBcult;  but  to  draw  a  qwelAca- 
tion  that  will  dlecloee  something  operative  la  another  matter. 

WeO,  be  that  aa  it  may.  I  ahalf  endeavor  to  live  up  to  Instruo- 
tlona;  but  it  muat  be  with  due  regard  to  another  Impoeed  limita- 
tion. In  no  circumstances  am  I  to  become  phlloscq;)nlcal.  Benoe 
you  win  be  qMtfed  any  apeculation  on  my  part  as  to  what  the 
law  ought  to  be.  That  concession.  I  must  admit,  waa  made  with 
no  little  hidden  regret,  for  it  is  much  aafer  to  state  what  tbe 
law  oi^t  to  be  than  to  affirm  what  it  ia. 

Seriously.  I  have  been  hard  preeeed  to  make  a  contrfbutian 
that  could  be  of  any  real  value  to  thoee  patent  lawyera  whom  I 
have  known  throughout  the  years.  It  is.  therefore,  with  dlllldenca 
that  I  offer  the  following  subjects  for  your  consideration. 

xvumircB 

Xmdar  the  oild  equity  rulee  and  practice,  living  aa  we  did  In  an 
age  that  had  not  been  geared  to  Ite  preeent  high  apeeda.  roaming 
about  the  country,  lelsiarety  taking  testimony  hither  snd  yon.  little 
or  no  hsed  waa  given  to  the  rulee  of  evidence.  Bvenrthlng  wmt  Into 
the  record  (Blease  v.  QvVngUm,  oa  U.  8. 1) .  The  practice  made  for 
eardeaaneea  end  much  in  IntMlectual  pleasure  was  lost,  for  evidence 
In  ttsrtf  Is  an  sntrandng  subject.  It  is  a  central  subject  In  tbe  law, 
radiating  In  all  directions.  In  all  eaeential  rtapteXm  tbe  law  of  evl- 
denoe  le  a  concrete  embodiment  of  logical  proceaaea  of  thought. 
Btnoe  a  patent  lawyer  should  above  all  be  a  lawyer  first  and  a  patent 
iaajet  only  ssoondarlly,  be  ahould  not  Ignore  Ita  tearblnga  Indeed, 
to  do  ao  under  existing  practloe  might  eaaUy  do  great  Injury  to  bla 
ellanVSeaaa. 

Par  exanqde.  in  taking  depositions  de  bene  ease,  it  Is  tamMrattva 
ior  the  party  offering  the  teetimony  to  protect  hbneeU  against  ths 


aC 
trtaL    It  is  not 
going  to  the  f  onn. 

Tbask.  tetx  ooaaMar  the  subject  of  pdor 
of  proof  required  to  sustain  them,  proof  beyond  a 
makea  Impenittve  the  elaeeofc  eerutlny  of  tbe  evManae  offcrod.  Uttle 
ebould  go  by  favor  and  eoonael  cannot  be  too  famttlar  wttb  the  fun- 
damental rulee  in  reapeet  to  the  wdmlannn  and  the  eaafcislnn  of  evl- 
dance.  Mow  tbla.  of  oouraek  doea  not  aoean  captloua  ohjeetlon  suA 
aa  one  fraquontly  aMeta.  all  too  frequently.  Indeed.  In  tha  tctal  of 
Jury  caaea.  objectlona  eo  often  ttat  spring  from  no  i 
a  periodic  Impulee.  Agatnat  aueh  intarpoattlena  of 
fair  apptectatton  of  court  room  pbycbology  ahould  ba  a 
detMwnt. 

Then.  too.  in  the  aftermath  of  tbe  trial,  in  the 
naimnw  bef om  the  apeelal  mnrter.  tha  rulaa  ahould  ba  Ugldty  Bd- 
hwiad.  If  pronarly  eondueted.  ewdi  lamieertlnQa  ahonUl  be  oantad 
on  eapedltiou^,  with  str^t  adharenoe  to  tba  rulea  of  artmla^on  or 
— clueton.  in  the  effort  to  preeeat  a  eompact  raoord.  walgbty  but  not 
volumlnoua. 

the  flnar  arte.  It  la  a  ASM  of  practloe  whleh  aiaphaal 
the  able  trial  lawyer  and  tha  unaklllad. 
a  payohologtoal  study  to  tha  eaamlner— i 
dto  for  Inatant  rteriialnne  My  obaarvatl 
been."  parttoiriarly  ta  raqpaet  to  eaparta.  tbat  tha  valna  of  tba 
iiioM  aiaminatmn  la  In  mdttaet  ratio  to  tta  length.  As  to  fact 
iiliiiiiBBie.  ona  of  the  most  potent  Judlelal  aoportflea  la  tba  ttne  of 
,y^-,i^*L,«  Whleh  begbas  with.  TMd  you  dteouaa  tbla  eaae  with 
anyone  before  taking  the  atandt*.  for  the  raat  of  tha 
la  usually  eqiaaiy  \\ 


B6w  a  seognd  fundamental  subject  which  must  ba  the  oommon 
poaaeealon  of  aB  lawyera.  including  thoee  In  whatever  q^edalty 
engaged,  ti  tba  law  of  contracta.  After  aU.  asalgnmffnta  aad  11- 
oeneee  are  only  partlenlar  forms  of  contracta.  'Bam  are  theee  to 
be  interpreSedf  What  la  the  eocpe  of  the  agreement?  Ia  It  free 
from  amblgut^  H  reversion  or  forfeiture  danaea  aw  Intended, 
are  they  definitely  atatedT 

m  a  caae  recently  tried  before  me.  I  had  to  construs  a  contract 
made  between  en^ployer  and  employee.  On  its  face  tt  ^peered 
to  have  been  the  work  of  the  partlea  U,  the  oontract.  Ttm  em- 
ployee agreed  to  devote  hla  time  to  the  affaire  of  the  ootporatlon 
and  to  aaaign  ail  hla  Inventions  and  Improvementa  to  the  em- 
ployer. In  amalderatlon  thereof  he  waa  to  receive  a  ealary  and 
royaltlea.    During  the  course  of  his  employment  he  obtained  a 

Stent  wbieh  was  aaelgned  under  the  terms  of  the  agreeokent. 
kereafter  from  time  to  tizne  he  received  royaltlea.  Controvezay 
aitiae.  Then  on  the  oetenalble  ground  that  he  had  received  no 
recent  accounting  he  left  the  enqiloy  of  the  aealgnee  and  with 
eome  asmwiatfir  manufactured  and  aold  macblnea  whldi  in- 
fringed the  patent: — 8oea~f or  infringement  he  defended  on  the 
ground  t*T^*:  the  employer  had  breached  the  contract  because  of 
bla  failme  to  pay  royalties  as  provided  for  In  the  agreement. 
Uhfortunatdy  for  him  there  waa  no  defeaaance  danae  la  this 
laymen-prepared  contract. 

Tbe  same  case  praeented  another  question  of  mnaklerable  inter- 
est. Could  ths  doctrine  of  estoppel  which  was  soundly  urged 
against  the  employee  be  aaeiirteil  agalnat  blsjpartnere?  Tha  facta 
become  all  Important.  FTom  the  authorltlee  I  drew  the  concluaUm 
that  where  there  la  evidence  of  concerted  action  and  raaeonable 
grounda  to  believe  that  aaaoriatea  of  the  person  estopped  acted 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  relationship  whteh  had  existed  between 
atflgnw  and  aasignar,  the  partnera  ware  likewlee  estopped  from 
amartlns  invalidity  of  the  ssslgnert  patent.  (See  Jf sUor  v.  CorroU. 
141  Fbd.  903;  CanUaeKtal  Wire  Feitet  Co.  v.  Ptuderfuti,  US  Bad. 
181;  CUmax  LoOi  A  VmiOutcr  Co,  r.  A/ax  Btrdwan  Co,,  US  Bed. 
Uf:  irartte  Oaafps  Co,  v.  PoOoofc,  «t  al,  »l  Bsd.  SW.) 

In  one  matter  before  me,  leading  membeis  of  this  bar  with  soaao 
bwsnulty  oontended  that  tha  doctrine  of  iMsreaos  v.  Foa  could 
be  invoked  In  support  of  the  doctrine  of  eetoppeL  The  defendant 
in  tbat  lnnii#Miient  suit  had  entered  Into  an  agreement  with  a 
Uoensee.  the  Popelele  Corporation  of  Amarlea.  for  a  Ibnlled  Ueenaa 
to  manufacture  "oonf eetlone  ooaaprlstng  a  body  of  flavond  Urup. 
watsr  Isa.  or  sherbet  (but  not  Ice  creem)  froaen  on  a  ettaiT,  end 
the  4Bf eadant  for  such  prlvllage  agreed  not  to  oontest  or  deny  tha 
validity  of  the  patent. 

TheUeeneaa.  tha  Popatde  Ouipotathm,  waa  not  a  party  ta  the 
■ntt.  Rem  tbe  record  what  ita  lelattonahip  to  tha  plalnttff  was 
dM  not  appear.  It  was  held  that  the  only  pertlee  who  oould  ana 
for  tba  Isffb  of  the  Ueenaa  agreement  were  the  pertlea  to  the 
iaeeement.  and  In  topeeqiMnca  that  the  defSsirtaiit  aa  a  eabUeenaae 
was  not  eatopped  in  an  action  brought  by  ttie  owner  of  tha  patent 
(not  the  Uoeneor)  from  denying  ttie  vahcttty  of  the  patent  (Good 
Humor  Oorporatfon  of  Ameriem  v.  BiaeMrd  lea  Cream  it  Ckmrtctta 
Mueae.  Ine^  I  Wad.  Supp.  8B0.  afflrmed  iS  Fed.  (Sd)  lOU). 

Oontractiml  oMlgaUons  In  respect  to  patente  alao  maka  neeee 
aary  a  eonatderatton  of  the  antl-truat  aete.    Up  to  end  tnrtiirtlng 
the  daelalon  tn  Henry  v.  Mok  (SM  U.  &  1),  tha  manapoly  right 
eenterred  by  letters-patent  waa  rteamert  broad  enough  to 
tbe  owner  of  a  patent  on  tbe  eale  of  a  ^eelawn  of  tbe 
Invantlon.  to  tonpoae  rastrmtmna  aa  to  tima.  phMe. 
^/tkii^nm  of  Ita  uae  BO  aa  to  render  an  unautboriaed 
aaent.    You  wlB  saeaU  that  te tbat  caae  thecourt 


right  In  the 

m^t  to  uee  f  or  tha 

the 

be  and  often  la  the 

two  thlnga  are 

only  a  fair 
or  abandoned  In  JToMon  Ptetmra 

Maaa/eatariaf  Ooaipaw»  (SM  U.  S.  iOg) 
It  waa  bald  that  a 
to 
mare  notleo  attached  to  tt  Ih^t  the  wa  of 

by  tha  pwehaaai^  leeeee  to 
part  of  the  patented 
tbla  doctrine  waa  reiterated  m  CarMos 
PatenU  CorpontUm  (388  U.  8.  87). 

The  eampatlaon  ati  tha  tvn  aHBa^  Henry  ▼. 
fnree  v.  ITaiasriai  Him,  to   ' 
altuatlon  aa  oolosful. 

■reatest  eaaee  decided  by  the  United  Btataa 
four  oplnlona  filed,  for  In  each 
ahow  how  widely  great  Jurtsta  may  differ  tn 
Chief  Justice  Wblte  la  the   ' 
ta  sttstsin  his  position  that  \ 
"rule  of  reeeon-;  and  Justtee  Botanaa  in  ttte 
the  Motion  Picture  oaee  oontended  with 
^mogletlcally,  that  a  patentee  oould  validly 
uee  of  the  patented  thing.    The  rnaanmlin  of 
ttmtarly  airasts  aatentlon  becauae  tt  le 
aoaea  to  ue  Um 

Itte  of  the  iamr    Be  did  add.  though,  ttuit  a 
rigbte  might  be  raaehed  when  a 


ittag  opinion. 

for  the  truth. 

intha  nek  eaaa. 

unlwiful.  urgid  tha 

QOMBOttOK  CDUUOI&  BA 

logic  and  alBMMt 

impoae  oondtttooa  of 

Justloe  ****»***^  par- 

hhn  that  than  has 

,  not  kglc  Is  tha 

Itmtt  to  a  patentee's 

public  IntCTSBt 


Meanwhile  Oongreaa.  on  October  18.  ISli.  enacted  tha  Clayton 
Act,  wblidi  made  It  unlawful  for  any  person  engaged  In  <««"«r«»*"*t 
to  leaae  or  make  a  eale  of  any  cnmmiodltlea,  metber  patented  or 
unpatented,  or  fix  a  pnoe  charge  therefor  with  any  leetrlction  whleh 
would  taefenl  the  leeeee  or  purcbaeer  from  ualng  or  dealing  In  the 
gooda  of  a  competitor  of  the  leeaor  or  eeUar.  and  where  the  effect  of 
aueh  leaae  or  eale  would  be  substantlalbr  to  lessen  oompetltlon  or 
tend  to  create  a  monopoly  in  any  line  of  eommeree. 

SnA  in  substance  are  the  provirtona  of  aectlon  3  of  tha 
CUyton  Act  (title  10.  eee.  14.  U.  8.  a).  It  bM  been 
held  thet  the  object  of  tbe  eection  was  to  make  unlawful,  acta 
which  were  not  unlswfxil  iinder  the  Sherman  Act  or  other  anti- 
trust acts.  (C^iHted  8hoe  MaiAtnery  CorpontUm  v.  tTalted  Ststsi^ 
358  n.  8.  481.)  That  ssme  caae  la  authority  alao  for  the  prepo- 
aition  that  aectlon  3  of  the  Clayton  Act  la  oonstttutlonal  even  in 
tte  i^ipllcatlon  to  patented  commodltlea. 

Another  Intereetlng  dedslcm  under  the  Clayton  Act  li  Jtadlo 
CorporaMoa  of  Amerioa  v.  Lord  ef  aL  (38  FWL  (Sd)  S8T).  Suit 
was  brought  by  manuf acturera  of  tubee  for  radio  raeeivlng  aeta 
against  the  Badio  Corporation  of  Amarma.  the  aola  seller  of  the 
radio  tubee  made  by  Oeneral  Blectilc  Co.  and  Weetlngluniee  Blee- 
trlc,  to  enjoin  the  enforoement  1^  the  defendant  of  a  certain 
piovlelon  in  lloenee  agreementa  aUeged  to  oonstltute  an  unfair 
method  of  oompetltlon  and  tn  violation  of  the  Clayton  Art  aa 
well  aa  of  the  Sherman  Act.  The  lioene*  agreementa  m  aueetlon 
were  made  between  the  Badlo  Corporatlen.  tha  qanaral  Bleetrlo^ 
and  the  Weetmghouae  Bleetrlo  and  98  manufaetorera  of  radio 
reoelflag  aeta,  and  aaaenfad  to  by  tha  Amsrlean  TMaphona  M 
TUei^apb  Co. 

Tbe  agreementa  dladoaed  that  the  llcenaors  owned  or  centwiled 
a  number  of  patente  relating  to  tuned  radlo-fkeqneney  receiver  a. 
Pangrmph  8  of  tha  agreement  waa  aaaalled  aa  a  violation  of  the 
daytiDn  Act^    It  provided: 

•nothing  herein  oontatned  ehaU  ba  aosMtined  aa  iwiiaaytiig  any 
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th*  liitaelMuiif*  of 


«M  iMid  to  ba  impa.  If  pwt  o<  » 

r  if  th*  msmmtrj  tOatt  at 

V.  v.  S,  MS  U7&  IM).   ^  tt«* 

iiiiiniilinitw  gmnod  to  pofnt 
tiM  pmUMtlani  oC  tho  fSmmmn  Act 
una.  o< 


•  vkHotkm  of  tbo  antttmst  acta.    Ifor 
■ooflakam  for  tb*  dIvMaa  of  MfoNlM 

"An  lBtavebu«»  of  |wlinH  >«»«•  •■ 
•eomdlng  to  tho  vatot  atttfbotad  Bf  tha 
■atHit  elatana.  la  ' 
b  aet  to  ba  Ma 


tactaakm  of 
aa  UBtewroi 


a  ttviAoB  tf  loyaltlM 
to  tbatr  xaapaottta 


i 


If  tHa  avaUalila 

tor  aU  maaufaetxann 

ratbar  tbaa 


not  laQutara 
ratoi  otban 


rtiltii;  wlieB  at  ttflMs  tha  law  of 
to  ba  bald  la  ampanakin.  ao  pateat 
lawyar  eaa  Mfdy  Ignora  a  riwunatila  faialHartty  aot  oalj  wltb 
tba  aiiumt  lava  aa  Z  bava  Jaat  aoftad.  but  aiao  vttb  tba 
MatlaiMl  BaMtarj  Act  aad  wltb  tba  amandmanta  of  tba  Baak- 
Toptor  Act  far  tba  miaf  of  dabtaBu 

TiM  naonal  Bauimi  Act  aiay  ftra  eonova.  for  tba  codes 
tbatafa  ■rtablttbart  tmdar  aad  ponaaat  to  tba  prorlaloaa  tbacaof 
taava  tba  ftacea  aad  aSaet  of  atatotaa.  At  obps  tba  lateraatlaf 
aa  to  wbaCbcr  aotfi  eodaa  wbleta  aiaka  rtfar- 
to  tba  mating,  oriag.  or  aaillaf  of  a  pataatad  lavaatloa  ooa- 
fllet  wttb  tba  profMom  of  tba  palaat  atotutaa.  80  far  aa  I 
kaow  tbara  bava  baaa  ao  soeb  caaaa  rapoctad.  but  I  hata  baaa 
iBlogmad  tba*  aeaoa  of  tba  oodaa,  aa  for  anunpla.  tboaa  xabrtlag 
to  aoraalB  aad  twaailuw.  ma  aad  atod.  wallpapar.  laatb«.  oQ 
tantaga  aad  laatbar  gooda.  katttlag  maehlnaa.  and  «Uk 
^       "  anoog  otbaca,  bara  prortelona  ralattag  to  tba 

oopylag  of  a  doalga. 

la  tba  eoda  nutlag  to  ooneta  aad  braarieroa  la  rula  K  tba 
fnOowtag  proflalop  appaora: 

"Tbtt  Qoda  antbcrtty  iban  aet  19  a  boraaa  for  tha  iaglii>f  ttiin 
of  ortglaal  aad  uaUpia  da^lgna  aad  tt  ahaQ  adopt  such  regulations 
aa  tba  AdmlaJstrator  maj  approva  for  tha  purpose  of  eliminating 
atyls  piracy  .** 

lb  Um  wallpuiar  coda  it  Is  stated  that  "tba  oopylng  of  deaigna 
and/or  pataata^  eonetltutei  aa  uafair  method  of  coaapetltton. 

Iba  leather  code  provides  (art.  ZHZ) : 

"flaslgiis;  Ifo  member  of  the  laduatry  shall  bnltate  or  atmulata 
wttbta  1  jaar  from  data  of  isglstiatloo  aay  new  emhnesad  or  deoo- 
xstifa  dsslga  or  pattera  originated  Iqr  aay  other  msmbsr  of  the 
laduatry  aad  ragtetared  wltb  the  TkniMrs'  OouacQ  of  ^"'»*^^.  or 
Iti  daaigBatad  afsney." 

ObTlourty  aoma  of  thaae  proeliAona  are  quite  dUTexant  ttom  tboee 
la  tba  pateat  atatutea  eovarlag  the  Isananca  of  't— *gn  pateata. 
Boeb  proTlsloas  la  the  pateat  statutes  were  Intended  to  protect 
the  pubbe  aa  wan  aa  tba  aoerchaat  by  havlag  aafegaarda  with  re- 
spect to  aotlee.  orlglaallty  of  deelga.  aad  duration  of  patent  rlghta. 
Fie»lalaiis  to  that  and  do  aot  seem  to  have  been  Included  la  tha 
code  jtuflitOBS  that  X  have  eeea.  Thus  tt  would  appear  to  be 
poaslbla  to  obtata  dsalga  pcotaetloB  at  leaat  wtthia  the  laduatry 
wMMmt  lafirenee  to  tba  ortglnallty  of  tta  dealga.  1^  reooUeetlon 
ts  that  MDa  to  sseurs  similar  rlgbte  wata  submitted  to  Obogreas  but 
faOedof 


to  another  receatly  enacted  atotuts  of  general 

to  thaae  at  the  pateat  bar.    It  la 

I  for  tba  reexgsalaatton  of  eeiporationa.    The 

la  a  very  riabnwts  one.  aad  It  would  ba  futile,  within  tha 

ttala  talk,  to  do  BBfora  tbaa  gtvs  aa  ootUaa  of  Ita  aovM  aad 

popularly  rafenad  to  aa  eeetloa  77B  la  aa 

•  of  ttM  BaBkmptay  Act  with  tta  mala  ob)ao> 

tttto  of  that  Aaptsr;  Trovlstans  for  the  relief 

aay  oorparatlan  wliMi  eouM  beftea  tba 

aad  aay  railroad  or 

lallmad  oorporatlona  ao- 

to  dla  a  patttloa  uadar  aacMoa  TI  of  «m  aet»  to  lUa  an 


to 
to  eOaet  a  plaa  of 
laaovel.far  tha 


aa  they  mature,  aad 

BSM«  of 

aoay  ba  filed  with  tba  court 

duriflag  the 

bad  tta  prla> 

or  la  aay  tsBttorlal 


er  tha 
of  IWMlnsm.  or  tte 
of  the  State  la 

that  oa  tba  fuaag  of  a  patttloa  or 
order  altbsr  ^wainlug  tt  as 
filsd  la  goad  fata 
of  tbapatttteala 
to  wbieb  the  ordar  of  approval  Is 


tba  paadaaey  of  tha  proceedings,  have  excluslva  jurtsdletloa  of 
tha  debtor  aad  tta  property  wherever  located.  That  ooort  shall 
have  a^  nuty  ezerelae  all  the  powers  which  a  Federal  oourt 
would  have,  had  a  receiver  la  equity  of  the  pn^erty  of  tba  debtor 
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tly  tbera  waa  aa  Involuntary  petition  flied  to  tha  aoothara 
dMrlet  of  Hew  Task  la  the  matter  of  the  Kelly-^»rlagflald  Tlra 
Oo.  Three  days  later  the  debtor  Iteelf  filed  a  voluatary  patttloa 
to  toe  Uatted  Statee  District  Court  of  Maryland.  Bach  oourt  had 
jurlsdictkm  under  the  statute,  for  la  the  southern  district  tha 
corporation  had  Ite  principal  place  of  buslnees,  whereas  tta  prto- 
clpal  asseto  were  In  Ifarylaad.  The  ICaryland  court  waa  the  flrat 
to  approva  the  petition.  On  that  ground  Judge  Pattenon  granted 
a  motlan  to  transfer  the  proceeding  in  the  southern  district  of 
New  York  to  the  district  court  of  Maryland. 

It  Is  the  provisions  la  respect  to  a  plan  or  reorganlaatlon  wtalob 
may  have  a  greater  totereet  for  you  than  other  provlslona  of  the 
act.  Such  a  plan  Shall  Include  provisiopa  modifying  the  rl^to  of 
credltars  genvally,  whether  secured  or  unaecured.  either  through 
the  Issuance  of  new  secxirltlee  or  otherwise.  It  may  include  pro- 
vtslons  for  altering  the  righto  of  stockholders,  or  any  dam  of 
them,  by  the  Issuance  of  new  securltlee  or  otherwise.  It  shall 
provide  for  the  payment  in  cash  of  all  coate  of  admlalatratloa 
aad  other  allowanoee  made  by  the  court.  It  shall  provide  to  re- 
spect of  each  elaea  of  stockholders  of  which  leas  thaa  a  majorl^ 
shall  accept  the  plan  (unices  the  Judge  shall  determine  that  tba 
ddstor  la  Ineolvent  or  that  the  intereet  of  such  dam  of  atook- 
holdsrs  wlU  not  be  aCTacted  adversely  by  the  plan)  adequate  pro* 
taction  for  realisation  of  the  value  of  their  equity.  It  ehall  pro- 
vide to  reapeet  of  each  class  of  creditors  of  which  lem  than  tw^ 
thirds  shall  accept  such  plan  (unless  the  dahns  of  such  dass  of 
creditors  will  not  be  affected  by  the  plan)  adequate  protection  for 
the  realisation  by  them  of  the  value  of  their  toteresta.  It  may 
reject  contracta  of  the  debtor  which  are  executory  to  vrhoto  or  to 
pvt,  indudlng  unexpired  leaees.  It  shaU.  to  caas  any  eredltar  or 
stockhdder  shaU  not  be  affected  by  the  plan.  qMclfy  audi  creditor 
or  stockhdder  or  daaa.  It  shall  qMdfy  what  dalma.  If  aay.  are 
to  be  paid  to  fuU.  It  shall  provide  adequate  meana  for  tba  execu- 
tion of  a  plan,  aa,  for  example,  the  transfer  of  the  property  of  tha 
debtor  to  another  corporation,  or  the  consolidation  of  tha  proper- 
tlsa  of  a  debtor  with  thore  of  another  corporation.  Provision  la 
made  whldi  wlU  ward  off  the  attacks  of  a  nuisance  eredltar  or 
atoekhdder.  for  the  eectlon  recites.  "No  creditor  or  stockholdsr 
Shall,  for  the  purpoeea  of  this  section,  be  deemed  to  be  affected  by 
any  plan  of  reorganization  unices  the  same  shaH  affect  hla  totsr- 
este  materially  and  adversely." 

Now.  how  are  the  owners  of  patents,  asslgneee.  licensees,  or  tboae 
hddlng  any  toterest  to  and  to  patento,  affected  by  this  actt 
How  are  they  to  be  daased  among  the  creditors  of  the  debtor? 
The  term  "Gredltars**  as  defined  to  the  act  Indudas  "all  holders 
of  datms  of  irtiatever  character  against  the  debtor  or  Ita  prop- 
erty, todurttng  claims  under  execxitcry  contracta.  whether  or  not 
such  dalms  would  otherwise  constitute  probable  claims  \uder  this 
act.  The  term  'claims'  Indudes  debto,  securities  other  than  stock, 
liens,  or  other  toteresta  of  whatever  character."  Is  the  patentee, 
assignor,  or  licensor  iinder  the  terms  of  his  contract  with  tJie 
,  debtor,  secured  or  unsecured?  Is  he  a  general  creditor  or  a  qwdal 
class  of  creditor?  Has  he  a  lien  of  any  ktod?  You  can  aee  that 
such  questions  are  important  because  the  plan  to  be  approvad 
requires  the  consent  of  two-thirds  to  amoxint  of  each  class  of 
creditors.  Bow  Is  the  amount  of  his  claim  to  be  detcnatoad? 
Does  tt  toclude  not  merely  amonnta  which  ml^t  be  owtog  at  the 
time  of  the  filing  of  the  petition,  but  claims  whldi  may  arise 
for  future  royalties?  The  status  of  such  creditor  might  prove 
important  to  the  vote  of  his  class. 

All  executory  contracta  are  subject  to  rejection.  I&  the  event  of 
such  rejection  any  person  tojured  thereby  shall  for  all  the  pur- 
poses  ctf  the  act,  be  deemed  to  be  a  creditor,  and  it  Is  Incumbent 
iqion  him  to  file  hli  claim  so  aa  to  establish  the  amount  of  bis 
damage. 

Prior  to  the  adcqytlon  of  77B,  daims  for  patent  Infringement 
not  provaUe  under  eectlon  8SA  of  the  Banknqytey  Act  aa 
held  to  Paramount  PuMlx  Oorporatlon  (8  Psd.  Supp.  644). 
although  a  contrary  view  is  todlcated  to  SOiijf  v.  Hammond  detk 
Co.  (80  FM.  (ad)  743);  77B  certainly  broadens  the  term  "aredl- 
tosa",  as  I  have  hereUrfore  indicated,  so  that  for  the  purpoass  of 
the  aectlon  and  of  the  reorganisation  plan  it  appeara  to  ladude 
thoee  having  claims  for  patent  infringement. 

Patent  Infringement  sutta  may  be  pending  against  tba  drtitor, 
and  stooe  there  Is  a  broad  provlsian  to  the  act  for  ataytog  ptm^ung 
autts,  or  enjointog  the  commencement  of  auite  i^iatost  tba 
debtor  uattl  after  final  decree  on  the  petition,  such  Infrlngcmant 
aolte  taaj  be  stoyed.  wherever  pending,  In  a  proper  eaaa.  pesbi^^ 
the  trustee  ahould  be  made  a  party  and  the  atey  vacated. 

All  of  tbeae  questions  are  auppoaltlona.    I  know  of  none  that 
baa  ailsen  to  any  adjudicated  ease  nor  to  any  pending  pnyoertlnj 
However,  the  act  la  to  Ita  Infancy,  since  It  waa  improved  by 
the  President  only  on  June  7,  IBM.  and  much  of  the  Add  to  be 
eovared  to  toteipretetlen  and  adjudication  la  atlll  vlrgtoal. 

Witbto  tba  Umtta  of  thla  talk  perhi^  enough  baa  baaa  said 
to  Indloate  aoma  of  the  poealble  *Ml»^^»^  that  tha  act  ailgbt  bava 
to  rss|MCt  to  patent  quaetlonB.  As  a  study  to  ecoaoaUca  It  la 
awnplemantary  to  toe  laglstotlon  that  waa  eSeeted  to  the  prevtooa 
asasloa  of  OraigrHSs  rsiattog  to  relief  for  Individual  debtors,  agit- 
aadUural  eompodVkma.  munldpal  and  railroad  reorgaalaatlooa 
I  of  the  act  are  pteaimled  to  tha  Harvard  Law 
tor  Mofvatobsr  1994.  to  aa  artlda  wrlttan  by  Ifir. 


J.  Friendly,  and  to  the  BrooUyn  Law  Review  for  llsrcb  mg.  by 
Prof.  Walter  J.  Pried  on  the  effect  of  aectton  TTB  on  real  eatate 
zeorganisatkms.  and  on  the  Jurladlctlon  of  tha  oourt  by  Prof. 
John  Oerdes. 

The  consUtxitlonaUty  of  the  act  haa  not  been  paasad  upon  by 
the  United  Statee  Supreme  Court,  but  perhapa  sudi  dedalon  may 
be  regarded  as  forsshadowed  to  tha  opinion  recently  deUverad  by 
Mr.  Justice  Sutherland  (not  yet  oOdaUy  reported  to  ComtinmtUd 
lUinois  National  Bank  and  Tnut  Company  of  Chieapo  r.  Tha 
CMoago,  Rock  latand  A  Pacifle  Raawav  Co.  et  oL,  %  caae  which 
tovdved  the  aoope  and  effect  of  section  77.  reorganlxatlan  of 
raflroada. 

Though  the  oonstltutlonal  vaUdtty  of  ttiat  seetlan  to  ita  gw>eral 
scope  and  aniUcatlon  was  not  asBaUed,  ULverthelees  sodi  grave 
doubt  had  been  cxprtased  to  respect  to  tha  quaatlon  of  cunditu- 
tkmallty  that  the  Court  deemed  it  necessary  to  constocr  and  dis- 
pose of  the  queetlon.  The  broad  baae  for  holding  the  act  valid 
was  found  to  artiois  I.  section  8.  clause  4  of  the  Constttutlosi. 
which  veato  Congress  with  tha  power  "to  estahlldi  •  •  •  uni- 
form laws  oa  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  througboot  the  uatted 
Statee."  The  Court  brushed  aside  the  attempt  to  distinguish 
between  baakraptey  and  Inaolvenoy.  holding  that  It  haa  kmg  been 
arttled  that  withto  the  TT>«>^"«"g  of  the  constitutional  provlMon. 
UftS  tevnM  are  eonvertlMa.  The  c^tolon  pursuss  a  tostocical  oon- 
ddoatlon  of  tha  subject  from  the  early  adjudleattgn  by  tha  Su- 
prsBss  Oourt.  and  cond^idea  that  tha  phrase  "unable  to  meet  Ito 
dd>ta  as  they  mature"  as  used  to  eeetkm  77,  la  totendad  aa  an 
alternative  for  the  word  "toadvent".  though  meaning  something 
leas  than  a  condition  of  bankruptcy  or  insdvency  as  those  words 
are  employed  to  the  law.  Tharoora  the  oondudon  la  reached  that 
section  77  is  properly  a  bankruptcy  law  and  therefore  withto  the 
power  of  Congrees  to  enact. 

In  endeavoring  to  keep  to  tba  sastgnsif  tople,  I  have  travded 
over  a  ctmsiderable  distance  and  at  a  high  rate  of  tpaed.  touching 
only  the  hi^  spote  of  the  subjeet  matter  todlcated.  I  am  afraid 
that  tha  going  must  hava  been  found  to  be  Juaopyi  but  I  trust 
that  to  some  issiieita  the  specifications  hava  been  mat.  In  con- 
clusion. I  express  the  hope,  If  not  the  expectation,  that  I  can 
esc^M  without  being  subjected  to  the  very  obvious  counterattack 
of  taietog  told  what  law.  Judgea  to  general,  and  tbla  judga  to  par- 
ticular ought  to  know. 
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Mr.  MERRITT.  Bfr.  Speaker,  under  tlie  lesve  to  extend 
my  ronailcB  in  the  Rbcoko  I  include  the  following  address 
^  myself  at  the  Wooddde  memorial  exercises,  uider  the 
auspices  of  the  Woodside  Post.  No.  886.  American  LegioB. 
May  31.  1937: 

In  nssfimliilnir  here  today  to  commatnorato  tha  memories  ot  our 
r^ww^a*!..*  who  feU  to  the  great  World  War,  to  paying  tribute  to  all 
our  Natton's  heroic  dead,  we  are  carrying  out  a  beaxrtlful  and 
Impreeelve  custoaL  A  custom  that  makea  ao  dlattoctlon  of  wealth 
or  rank,  one  that  rsoogntaes  only  the  reverent  hoaoage  we  owe 
those  who  offered  up  their  lives  and  eareeacs  oa  the  altar  of 
patnotiam. 

It  was  both  a  happy  and  holy  thought  that  laqilrad  thla 
beautiful  obeervance  ct  Memorial  Day  as  a  day  set  apart  for 
rededlcatton  of  ouradvea  to  loving  remembrance  of  thoee  wbo 
died  to  the  perfonaanoe  ot  a  real  aervloe  to  their  country  and 
the  world.    They  died  that  democracy  might  Uve. 

Today,  everywhere  throughout  the  land.  Americana  wlU  gather 
around  the  last  resting  place  of  our  couatry*a  dead.  With 
teara  of  love,  words  of  eloquence,  aad  frsgiisnce  at  flowaiab 
they  will  recall  the  deathless  deeds  of  valor  ot  our  patriotic 
and  historic  dead. 

But.  my  oomzadee.  there  are  othera,  who  call  thfniaelvea 
Americans,  who  wlU  profane  the  sacredness  of  thla  hallowed 
day.  who  will  forget  the  re^Mct  and  loyalty  whietk  tha  deeda 
of  thoee  we  venerate  here  today  Inspired.  For  them  Memorial 
Day  Is  Just  another  opportunity  to  aslae  the  pubUo  qwtUght^ 
and  while  basking  to  tU  raya  recite  what  tbey  have  dona  or  thiak 
they  are  doing  to  save  America. 

Plannttog  the  saoedness  of  the  hour,  porihtog  aside  an 
ot  tribute  to  the   dead,  theee   demagognee  vrlll  make  ot 
Memorial  Day  matium  a  soap  box  Itom  wblidi  to 
owa  eelf-gtoclfleatlflBk— to  teU  at  what  tboy  would  do 
to  oartato  poatttana  at  autbod^  to  our  ' 


will  strip  great  historic  flguna  of  everything  that  Is 


Otfasra»  wttb  tbi 

sacred,  aad 
while  staadliv  withto  the  very  atadows  ot  our  eooatry^  flag, 
boldly  declaim  that  dvnooacy  la  a  failure,  our  dead  hava  been. 
aa«yinred  to  vain.  beoaiMe  tba  rl^kt  for  labor  to  orgaalaa.  tha 
right  for  labor  to  bazgato  with  managnnaat.  haa  baaa  wrlttaa 
toto  the  law  of  the  lazKL 

Still  oUmxs  wUl  wave  tbe  flag  wltb  aaa  haad  aad 
other  thump  their  chests  whUe  they  expound  on  their 
taea.  They  wlU  teU  what  great  faUowa  they  are—bow  they  are 
protecting  and  preeervlng  the  OoastltutlGn.  Wyw  tbair  voloea 
and'  theha  aloae  are  raiaed  agalmt  tosMloua  toroaa  tba*  vo«M 
destroy  our  Anwrrtnan  tnatrltiittnasi 

Of  course,  my  friends,  there  are  elemente  and  toroaa  whieb 
would  have  us  abandon  the  Ideala  and  tradltlona  of  this  oounvrys 
democratic  fotm  of  govaraakent.  There  are  ^laradto  demonstra- 
tions hoe  aad  there,  aome  tosidioas  propaganda,  aad  deliberate 
blinding  of  certato  small  mtoorttlee  of  our  people  to  the  true 
purpoeea  of  oertato  iwganlsstlons.  But  tbaaa  an  trivial  and 
hannleas  vrhen  oonqiared  to  the  spoataaeoua  responae  of  onr 
Nation  and  lU  pec^e  to  the  suaunons  of  Memorial  Day. 

Memorial  Day  la  a  day  of  qiemories  and  a  day  of  thanksgiving 
becatise  we.  aa  AaiailQan%  know  tbat  tba  maa  wbo  diee  to  tbe 
service  of  our  great  Nation  makea  thla  aacrlflce  that  the  hopea  aad 
ambitions  of  the  founding  fathers  might  be  realised,  that  the 
Oonstltuttoa  vpoa  wtaldt  oar  form  of  aoveraaaent  la  baaad  might 
stand  today — strong  and  triumphant — ue  bulwark  of  our  Nation, 
an  assurance  to  every. ettlaea  of  Ubcr^.  rraadnm,  aad  opportunity. 

In  o\ir  obeervance  of  this  Memorial  Day.  let  \ia  not  forget  the 
saerlflcee  of  the  men.  women,  and  children  who  contributed  the 
majM-  shars  of  tba  patriotic  and  anaalliBb  asrrlaa  vrtdcb  haa 
matotatoed  thla  Nation's  sunramaer  to  the  wocld.  Let  us  not 
forget  the  thousands  of  disabled  veterans,  many  still  confined  to 
bospitala  90  yaara  after  tbs  great  war.  thetr  depaariaata  and  tba 
widows  aad  ocphaas  of  thnan  deoeased  valsraaa  wboaa  Itosa  waaa 
ahattared  or  forfeited  to  our  Nation'a  behalf. 

We  haaor  the  memory  of  our  acddler  dead.  Tboae  who  gava 
their  Uvee  to  tbe  Bevoluttonary  War.  the  ONfl  War.  tbe  Bfm^ttt^ 
Americaa  War.  and  tha  World  War.  Let  us  aot  fall  to  hoaer  with 
equal  gratitude  the  aarvloe  of  tha  man.  wonea,  aad  obttdrea  wbo 
did  not  die  bat  who  are  living  out  Inoooqilete  Uvea  af  pato  aad 
disability  beeauae  of  war  eervlce.  cr  the  war  aervloe  of  their  bua- 
banda  aad  fathers.  No  pension  or  disability  ooaripansaflnw.  ao 
war  bonua  that  our  Federal  Ooverament  eaa  oflar. 
beneflto  that  Coogreas  can  confer  upon  tbea 
rq;»ay  the  great  sacrlfloes  that  they  have  naada. 
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Ut.  AMDBRSON  of  Missouri.  Mf.  Speaker,  tt  li  ft 
great  satisfaction  to  me.  and  I  know  to  the  pecqde  of  nqr 
district,  to  know  that  a  compromise  on  the  so-called  ear* 
markinff  of  relief  funds  Is  about  to  be  effected.  We.  vrtio 
have  fought  for  P.  W.  A.,  have  suffered  Mistering  criticism 
that  we  were  fighting  the  President  and  promoting  **votk 
barrd"  lecishttkin.  However,  the  President,  througii  his 
great  wisdom  and  kindly  understanding,  has  met  us  at  ttw 
half -way  mark. 

We  are  assured  that  administrative  order  197  wiU  he 
immediately  withdrawn;  that  P.  W.  A.  will  be  oontiBued 
mitil  June  SO.  1939;  that  aU  funds  now  in  hand  and  funds 
received  from  the  sale  of  securities  and  funds  to  be  received 
from  the  sale  of  securities  will  be  made  available  ier 
P.  W.  A.  to  ntokB  loans  and  grants. 

Grants  on  projects  on  which  bond  decttons  have  been 
held  and  carried  <»r  65  percent  of  the  project  oost  otherwise 
secured  will  be  46  percent.  On  other  projects  the  grant  wtil 
be  20  percent  of  the  project  cost  vixa  the  amoont  paid  for 
relief  labor  employed  directly  oa  the  project. 

Aa  a  result  of  this  amifwhle  and  aatisf actoiy  settlement  or 
oompromise,  at  least  eight  major  projects  to  my  dlstrlet 
alone  will  be  saved  from  the  scrap  heap,  and  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  enhance  public  health  by  the  caostruct&oa  of  Lemay 
I^ry  aewer  project  no.  1230.  and  Ledne  sewer  project  aa 
Mm.  ■■__  "i 

We  can  oonttmie  to  rtlmtnate  Hre  taacHrds  in  erluxils  16y 
the  fnltlTlmpnt  of  project  1221,  Ctayton 
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project  1S18,  Det  Pmw  Bebool;  irojeet  1S16,  Orariand 
Scbool:  project  U06,  liidne  Scaiool;  project  1140,  KMcwood 
Sdiool;  and  project  lUft.  the  Oajtaa  Ufaruy. 

It  win  laean  that  the  aovemment  will  keep  fatth  wtth  all 
fhf^  eommunlttee  tliat  bate  rtUed  on  P.  W.  A.  ptomlaeB 
Sat  the  fiTinrM*^  cf  anttripated  and  neoeeaary  pubUe  con- 


X  am  grateful  for  the  uppoi'tunlty  accorded  me  to  nork  for 
the  people  of  mr  dlitrict  and  of  tmrj  dMrlct  In  which 
P.  W.  A.  Ja  he]pii«  to  build  a 


,1 


Fftthcr  Jwtqam  Bfaiqicttc,  S.  J« 
EXTENSION  OF  REICARKS 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or  mcBOAV 
THB  HOUSE  OF  SEPSESEMTATIVE8 
r,  June  1, 1«J7 


\  OF  BON.  Loma  a  babadt  op  mcHTOAiff 


llr.  RAB4DT.  Ilr.  Speaker,  onder  leaTC  to  extend  my 
nmaffca  ta)  the  Reoeaa^  I  toeert  my  fpeech  m  Statuary  HaU. 
Cktfittol  BuikUiw.  WaAlBfton.  D.  C,  en  the  occasion  of  the 
of  the  Urth  of  the  famous  Jesuit  priest: 


wtth  Xbm  problMM  or  KgWrtiow.  tt  M 
toMd  to  »  «Mk  of  TCOofittioa  of  blm 


lotto 
to  bo 
MBt  IB  tbo'lovo  Of  lito  Mlow  man.  and  for 
'  "Mk  Bote  and  tte  tatter  tt  a  Joault  Kb 
Batent,  B.  J.,  teva  teoooatu  tte  daBM  of 
OJaitoirm  ttatVMry  Baa.  at  tte  Matloool  flhrliw  o(  tte  men  aad 
wSSum  taaubA  tat  aobtetoBMnt.  In  thto  eotacry.  taToM  tte  otatoa 
or  Fatter  leMqootto.  It  to  an  oeealoa  of  to^ortaaoo  aad  oxtraor- 
dlxkaiy  iiaBtflcaiioa. 
Oontlo.  eoaragooaa.  and  rdlgtoas  by  natnn,  tte  aon  of  Bldkolaa 
da  la  SaOo  Btasqaotto.  Ids  ttthm  from  a  family  f aanod 
ami  tT**^***  and  tte  da  la  SaUea  racognlaed  for  ttelr 
forror.  w  find  tte  Joining  of  thoae  oferalna  mingled  In 
cftnaotw  or  tte  diaoofvww  ct  tte  MtoHailiipl  Blver. 
tte  f  oOovor  of  St.  Ignatlua.  and  favored  at  hla  death  ac  a  doae 
Imtte^i*'  of  St.  Ftaneto  Xavler. 

So  m«flb  of  hto  life  bae  been  moat  perf e<^y  eovend  In  tbe 
addnee  «  fov  masMnto  ago  deUvwed  by  Father  Bdward  Walah 
of  Qoorgatown  UnlvonJty  that  I  tevo  reoolTed  to  meditate  pub- 
lldy  upon  cuch  portlone  of  hto  life  as  tt  would  ta  veil  for  us  to 
dwell  upon. 

Z  lite  to  think  of  him  aa  a  bof  making  tte  dectokm  to  ftrilow 
tte  life  of  tte  Blade  BObe.  I  lllEo  to  think  of  htm  m  tte  seal 
Biat  Lliaieutetlaed  hto  pareutt  of  stady.  to  tte  mastering  of  tte 
dlAeult  Indian  laaguagea.  I  like  to  think  of  him  in  hto  devotion 
to  duty.  In  tte  aoeeptanes  ftoin  hto  aiqisrlor,  of  tte  aaalgnmont 
to  tte  fltoianl  and  dnngisous  poat  at  La  Folnto.  tte  mtortnn  of 
tte  BBiy  spun  on  tb»  Jat'iwmr  western  Shors  of  Late  Sunarlar. 
X  Ute  to  think  of  htm  as  »  iiuieeeiUBi  of  peaee,  taking  flight  wtth 
tte  BuroM  becsuee  of  ttelr  quarrel  with  tte  Slouz.  avoiding 
bloody  mdlan  waifara.  and  rctimdng  to  teto  MMilgan  to  estab- 
of  St.  Zgnaoe  on  tte  aorttem  dioree  of  tte 
ters  to  a  eontroversy  betwoen  thto  elty 
aa  to  whleh  waa  tte  cradle  of  Ohxtattantty  In  tte 
rere  tte  iitrmnt  toft  to  me.  I  would  dedda  on 
'of  Its  name,  tn  teSMr  of  tte  founder  of  tte 
1  Ute  to  tMnk  off  htoa  era  toader.  so  loodlly 
te  toft  hto  flompantn—  on  tlia  tayen  of  tte 
jweeedsd  bdaad  mto  vaknown  regkma  for  a 
off  S  aiflsswlth  only  hto  onMiflrfar  hto  protocUoa>  and 
hto  reward  as  flaSH^  tte  vmagaa  reported  te  tte  flms  of 
hhtogaafc  Itey  proved  to  te  tte  habttaState 
of  tte  fctondly  BUasta^  X  Ute  to  ttUnk  of  him  aa  a  mtetonary 
oaMn  to  oabfn  bringtag  tte  Word  of  Qod  and  reeolvlng 
kli  dlmiBtobad  atroi^tti.  to  bavo  a  gieat  meeting  to 
X  Ute  to  pistoio  him  upon  ttaad  Boly  Thuiaday  with 

^  about  him.  utA  nait  to  tte  otoao  tte 

bravea,  and  flnaOy  tte  whoto  pnpnlatkm  of  tte  plaoa.  even  to  tte 


to  hto  prleatty  character,  anxious  to  rotnra  to  tho  mtakm  at 
St.  ftr»*««*.  but  hto  Beavenly  Father  had  destinod  otfaarwtoe.  It 
was  netftte  mouth  of  tte  river  on  tte  eastern  shore  of  Late 
>fi«tito^«,  near  tte  present  city  of  Ludlngton,  that  Father  Mar- 
maette  on  May  18,  1876,  stopped  with  hto  two  eompanlny  ■^•e^ 
tog  as  te  did  hto  place  for  burial.  Z  lite  to  think  of  him  when 
^kaew  hto  hour  was  at  hand,  consoling  hto  companions,  in- 
stilling to  tt>wn  i««"<M»nrt«  In  the  goodnees  of  Qod  Wte  would 
not  iMHiort  them  in  thto  new  and  llttto-known  region. 

I  Ute  to  t**«"fc  of  hto  Instruction  for  hto  own  burlaL  aAlng  ttet 
ttev  rtoc  tte  saerisfey  bell  as  thsy  carried  him  to  hto  last  resting 
pift^  I  lite  to  think  of  hto  chanty  in  thto.  hto  hour  of  trlbnlatioD. 
t2tog  hto  componions  ttet  thsy  Should  rest  a  white  sad  that  te 
would  caU  ttem,  and  wbsthsr  in  tte  spirit  of  humaa  fsmllty  or 
wtetter  to  tte  spirit  of  obedienoe.  we  know  not  whleh.  ttey  pvo 
heed  to  hto  eommand.  Be  eaU«l  item  ssprooatoed.  Md  ss  hto  tost 
orlsstly  duty  hoard  ttelr  confessions  and  tten  wrote  hto  own  short- 
oemtogs  upon  a  ptoos  of  papsr,  rMiussting  tti^  dsUvsranss  to  hto 
superior.  Impna^  thsreby  tte  nsoosstty  of  thsir  pcaysrs  for  tte 

FtoaUy^Sng  hto  cniciflx  from  hto  nsek.  te  adtsd  ons  to  hold  It 
on  high  thst  te  might  gsas  upon  tte  Savior  of  tte  world,  and  thus 

Ituly  what  te  WMspsate  so  kMid  it  dulto  to  sitonee  wtet  te  ssm, 
Frlvitogsd  we  ws.  my  MsMto.  on  thto  tte  toroentensry  of  hto  Mrth, 
to  tecaUtte  worte  of  thto  Jesuit  priest,  mtoslonaiy  to  tte  Xndtoas, 
and  dtoooverw  of  tte  IftsstoaippL 
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^f*^  oolored  blanheto 

hang  oil  stent  dw  plaee.    FSthar  Marqnstte  atoo  had  raised 

of  tte  Btoeeed  Mother.    X  Ute  to  think  of  htoa  aa  tte 

tte  divide  leaving  tte  watns  that  flow  to  Quebeo 

destined  to  enter  into  tte 

I  Ute  to  read  hto  deeorlptlans  of  tritea,  tor- 

of  yssiw;  animato.  and  birds;  of  rlvwrs,  flshe% 

X  Bte  to  thlnkcof  htm  aa  having  dona  ao  mach  for 

avr  Btoto  anSoff  hto  boittl  on  tte  Aoro  wtera  tte  wMsrs  of  tte 


Mr.  WHl'l'l'lNOTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
granted  me  to  octend  my  remarks  In  the  Rkooks,  I  include 
the  following  address  which  I  delivered  on  Monday,  May  31. 
1937,  in  Cincinnati,  01ik>,  at  the  Sixty-second  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  American  Forestry  Associati<xi,  to  wit: 

I  am  honored  by  tte  privilege  of  thto  addrees  before  tte  Astor- 
ican  Forestry  fTi*^«*«""  today  at  lU  sixty  second  annual 
meeting 

It  to  appropriate  to  q)eak  of  great  floods  to  tte  city  of  Cto- 
dnnatl.  located  as  it  is  on  tte  Ohio  Blver,  tte  most  proUfle 
flood-breeding  stream  to  the  United  States. 

■very  river  and  tte  inhabitants  of  every  valley  are  familiar 
with  Its  greatest  flood.  In  tte  lower  Mississippi,  for  two  genera- 
ttons.  tte  dtlaens  of  that  valley  beUeved  that  tte  Mtostosind 
Btver  to  1882  had  reached  tta  greatest  hsight.  but  now  tte  yeas 
of  tte  great  IkMd  to  that  valley  to  1927. 

Vat  more  than  60  years  tte  citiflens  of  Olnrlnnatl  beUoved 
that  tte  year  1884  eaw  tte  greatest  flood  along  tte  Ohto  Btver. 
On  January  26,  1887.  tte  crest  of  tte  CHito  had  risen  move  than 
8  fset  above  tte  high-water  mark  of  1884  before  tte  yeOosr. 
swMlng  waters  swept  on  to  engulf  dtlea.  towns,  «ad  farms  to 
tte  toerer  Ohio  Baeto  and  to  thunder  and  roar  for  days  and  days 
at  tte  walto  and  leveee  of  Oaizo.  threatening  death  and  desUus 
tloa  to  ttiat  in^ortant  dty. 

Tte  irmy  ei«toeerB  had  predicted  a  poesllde  88-foot  flood  stag* 
for  Otoetonatt.  Tbelr  warnings  had  gone  unheeded.  Wa  may  reeslt 
many  'Istook  FkUtoyar,  but  niladr*  Sunday.  January  M,  1887.  wffl 
ahraye  te  remembered  to  Ctoclnnatl.  Budnees  acttvtty  was  toigdy 
suspended;  water,  eleetrle  light,  iKMpttal  and  oommunloattlaB  sw- 
Icee  were  toterrupted;  gasoline  forego  tante  were  undermined  and 
ttehr  oontento  were  ipread  over  tte  waters.  There  waa  a  82,000X100 
Are  to  tte  midst  of  tte  raging  flood.  Tte  highly  industariaUaod  Mm 
creek  eeotlon  reeemMed  aa  inland  late.  Tteve  were  damagea  to 
MOehomea^  GOO  storea.  and  200  tndusbrlal  plants. 

The  year  1887  wm  hereafter  te  known  as  tte  year  of  tte  greateia 
flood  to  tte  tower  CMblo  Valley.  Nobody  knows  tte  amount  of  dam- 
t^gm.  When  tte  waters  receded  K  vras  eetimated  that  tte  direct 
daaawee  along  tte  Ohio  Blver  amounted  to  more  tlian  8400,000,000. 
Bttttoto  to  not  tte  whoto  story;  families  were  made  bankrupt;  eitt- 
■ens  lost  tte  savtogs  of  a  lifettane;  there  was  a  ceeeatlon  of  bustosas. 
rttm  direct  loes  of  Ufe  bears  UtUe  relation  to  tte  siae  of  tte  disaster. 
Tte  Johnstown  flood  of  1880  came  without  warning;  2,000  Uvea  were 
test;  tte  damagee  amounted  to  810,000.000.  but  to  1886  there  were 
warnings.  Weatlier  forecasts  wwe  accurate,  tte  telephone  and  tel- 
egrai^  and  radio  enabled  peopto  to  eooape.  Tte  dtiaana  of  Jcdma- 
had  bnUt  their  homes  hitter  up  tte  hlUsldes  and  had  made 

tut  ^    ■     " 


ingi 


atoiV  tte  rtvor  and  to  tte  valley.    Tte  damages  to  1836  amownted 
to  880/XK)jOOO  white  lesa  than  a  doaen  Uvea  to  Johnstown  were  loet. 

In  the  Ohio  VaUey  to  1037  there  were  hundreds  of  deatte  dliocUy 
due  to  tte  flood,  but  it  to  diflleult  to  estlmato  tte  loss  of  life 
through  accident,  disease,  and  ■lolmees  caused  by  tte  flood, 
through  imdemourlshment  and  lack  of  dotliing  and  cttier  neoea- 
sarlee  of  life  and  becauae  of  tte  destruction  of  tte  moans  of  live- 
lihood. There  were  Americans  wlio  lost  tlietr  all  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  and  ttMir  dtooouragaoMnt  wlU  drag  toto  tte 
years.  There  to  no  yardstick  by  wliich  we  can  measure  tte  ta- 
tangibto  loesea,  Some  day  we  aaay  te  abto  to  esttmato  more  aeeu- 
mtely  to  doUaro  and  oento  tte  direct  looses  of  llfs  and  property, 
but  it  wOl  te  dlflcutt.  If  not  Unpoartbto,  to  measure  tte  totanglbto 
and  Indlreot  lassos.  It  to  safe,  however,  to  state  ttet  to  tte  grmt 
flood  of  1087  tte  direet  and  indlrsct  lossss  aggrogato  tte  staggat- 
total  of  8800.000,000. 

great  flood  can  only  te  oompared  to  tte  advanos  of  a  mighty 
army.  Bundreds  of  thousands  wore  driven  from  ttebr  hooMo  and 
their  farms  by  tte  onward  sweep  of  tte  yellow  wstsrs  of  1887.  We 
sent  tte  flower  of  Amsrtean  manhood  across  tte  Atlantto  to  1817 
to  mate  tte  world  sofa  for  dsmooraqr.  Wo  sspendsd  MUlons  of 
treasurs.  Wtet  has  tte  United  States  of  Amerioa  dons  alMut 
making  tte  Ohio  Valley  safe  for  Azosrioan  ottlsensf  What  will 
tte  Ooagrsas  of  tte  United  States  do  about  ttf 

Tte  eonsctonee  of  tte  Nation  has  been  arouaed;  tte  American 
poepto  wte  eontributod  820i»Q.000  tluough  tte  American  Bed 
Cross  and  expended  from  tteir  Public  Treasury  mtUlons  and  ndl- 
lions  more  to  rehabiUtatlon  know  that  tte  flood  loans  must  ulti- 
mately te  absorbed  by  tte  Nation.  Win  tte  peopto  of  tte  United 
States  i4>prove  a  do-nothing  policy  by  Oongrass? 

Tte  Ohio  Blver  to  practically  without  flood-control  works  along 
tte  mato  stream  and  along  its  chief  tributaries.  There  are  no 
flood-control  improvements  today  along  tte  Mondngah^la  and 
Allegteny  Blvers,  nor  are  there  any  flood-control  works  along  tte 
Ckmnectlcut  and  tte  Bterrlmack  Blvers  to  New  England. 

The  public  knows  tte  loss  of  life,  tte  staggering  tevoc  wrought, 
eepeciaUy  to  the  larger  dtlee  of  Huntington.  Cincinnati.  Louisville, 
and  Paducah.  and  to  tte  160  smaller  towns  and  communities 
along  tte  Ohio  Biver.  We  recall  tiie  vivid  stories  of  muddy  waters 
as  ttey  reached  tte  second  storiee  of  homes  and  stores,  as  they 
sobooerged  waterworks,  as  they  crippled  U^t  and  aanltary  sys- 
tems. We  recaU  tte  deatte  by  drowning  and  the  greater  number 
of  deatte  reenlttog  from  eiposure  and  undemourtohmant.  We 
remember  tte  refugee  camps;  we  know  that  tte  relief  forees  of 
tte  Nation  were  mobillaed.  i^iparentty.  tte  flood  suflemrs  of  tte 
Ohio  Valley  are  tte  forgotten  dtisens  of  tte  United  Statea.  The 
story  of  devastation  and  destruction  should  appeal  to  Oongiees  as 
it  has  appMded  to  tte  country. 

usaar  n.ooBa  wot  mobb  maoBvr 

It  liaa  been  eald  that  tte  floods  of  our  great  rivers  have  Incroaaed 
to  frequency,  duration,  and  magnitude  as  tte  result  of  tte  aetlvt- 
tles  of  man.  Tteso  are  no  date  to  support  tlito  erroneous  state- 
ment. Tte  proceeses  of  nature  are  similar  to  aU  ages,  but  tte 
haaards  frcnn  floods  are  more  numerous  and  tte  dsstra^ion  to 
Tnqfh  greater. 

The  population  of  tte  Uhlted  Statea  has  Inrrwasert  from  ijOOOjOOO 
to  180,000,000.  Unable  to  wreet  a  Uving  from  tte  barren  hiUs,  peo* 
I^  teve  oombatted  floods  to  cultivate  tte  fertUe  valteys.  Indus- 
tries must  have  water  and  are  located  eloog  streaoM  and  rlvem. 
Tte  f actortea  and  flelda  of  Ammina  surpass  tttoae  of  any  otlicr 
natton. 

The  annual  losses  from  floods  are  enormoua;  they  are  wldo- 
q>read:  every  Stote  to  affected.  It  is  estimated  ttet  tte  annual 
losses  amount  to  aaofo  than  8800.000.000. 

ysMXAsnc  suhsmbb 

Tte  dtfuge  follows  tte  flood.  After  great  floods  eome  tte  great 
deluge  of  plans  and  schemes  to  end  floods.  FoUowtng  tte  Ohio* 
Mississippi  flood  of  1087  tte  entire  range  of  tte  fantastic  has  been 
covered:  webrd  and  wonderful  sctemea  have  been  advanced. 

A  series  of  paddte  wtieeto  across  the  river  to  paddto  tte  high 
waters  back  up  stream  has  been  propoeed;  another  advocates  tte 
sto^ztg  of  welto  to  tte  river  beds  to  open  trapa  to  drop  tte  flood- 
waters  to.  A  sbteme  has  tera  pr^xaed  for  tte  construction  of 
glguiUe  tellers  to  ornvert  floodwatsrs  toto  steam  and  vapor, 
"liajor  floods  always  bring,  ttierefore.  a  new  brood  of  telT-tekert 
solutions  of  tte  probten  of  flood  control.  Not  only  are  nnsoand 
and  fantaitlT  r^mwvw  advanced,  >ut  new  and  tmtried  agwaciee  aro 
propoeed  to  plan  and  execute  programs  of  flood  control  for  tte 
great  rigors  and  vaUeys. 

Again.  seUtoh  totereste  with  propoaato  tluit  are  unworthy  and 
unaound.  wtth  projeete  that  are  unabto  to  atand  on  ttetr  own 
merits,  Instot  they  advance  tte  only  sotntlMi.  nwitgning  agcadea. 
under  tte  guise  of  need  for  fUrtter  thinking  and  planning  but  to 
reality  to  perpetuate  a  dictotorlal  bureanoracy.  advocate  dd&y.  AU 
of  tte  visionary  schemes  have  one  thing  to  common~-4h<y  itoosr 
that  tte  awt>fOf  tesk  an  utter  oon^pretenskm  of  tte  real  problem 
of  flood  control,  vrtileh  to  to  cany  to  the  lower  Miasiselppi  VaUey 
two  and  a  quarter  million  cubic  feet  per  second,  r^veeenting  tte 
combined  mavimtnn  flows  of  tte  Mtostoslppt  and  Ohto  Blven.  and 
rupifiyf^Tig  nwco  than  20  timea  all  of  tte  water  flowing  over 
Ntagara  Falls,  from  Cairo  to  tte  Gulf  of  Mewl  no.  At  Ito  crest  at 
Oalro  about  1.900/)00  cubic  feet  of  water  went  by  each  aeoond  to 
1987  to  tte  Obia  During  tte  60  di^*  ttet  tte  river  was  above 
flood  stage  there  were  80.000/)00  aora-teet  of  water  to  exoeea  of 
tte  bdow-flood  flow  of  tte  river.  Tbla  amount  staggers  tte  imagi- 
nation. If  poured  toto  an  inland  depreesion  with  sn  average  deptB 
of  20  fSeW  tt  would  mate  a  late  two-thirds  tte  area  of  Late  "-*- 


to 
to  keop  tt  out. 
do  tte  Job. 


my  that 
tte  water  away; 
to  manifest  that 


wiU  not 
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Bnthuslastle  advooatee  of  power  devatopaaent  insist  that  all 
ahoold  provide  fOr  tte  generation  €i  hydroatootric  poww. 
I  most  not  te  misunderstood.  I  bellsvs  that  aU  dams  ooa- 
struetod  fOr  flood  control  should  provide  for  tte  ganeratlon  of 
hydroelectric  power  whsrovor  tt  to  praetioabto  and  fsasthls  Arthur 
B.  Morgan,  chairman  of  tte  Tennsssse  Valley  Authority,  and 
autlMr  of  tte  Miami  Oonaorvaaey  piojsst,  raoantly  said: 

to  an  utaieapeitetloa  as  to  tte  posilhlllflss  9tjowm 
ted  wtth  flood  control  to  tte  smttra  United 
rivers  see  eo  tavorabto  to  that  tsmsnt  as 
sad  tte  poaslbittttos  of  that  river  9*tess  faU  far  al 
of  those  on  tte  Psoflc  ooast.  Marsov« 
to  sooM  casss  aro  mutually  aaduaivs." 

Agato.  to  tte  saaas  artloto.  to  tte  ~ 
March  18,  1087,  Mr.  Morgan  stoted: 

*nto  my  opinion  there  has  rsosatly  teen  siasaeistlnn  of  tte 
poaolbiUtiss  of  flood  oontrol  by  soil 
the  construction  of  remrvolrs  on  very 

I  am  familiar  wtth  flood-eontrol  projeote  to  every  Stote  of 
tte  Union.  In  my  Judgment  tte  two  outstanding  Sosd^wntaot 
projeete  to  tte  United  States  ars  tte  Miami  ujiism  lannf  pso}- 
ect  to  the  Dayton,  Ohto.  arm  and  tte  Muskingum  protect  along 
tte  tributaries  of  tte  Muaktogum  Blver  to  Ohio. 

There  are  Ave  detentton  rsMrvoIrs  to  tte  Miami  projset;  than 
to  no  provision  for  hydroetoetrlc  power.  On  a  plain  tablat  o>VBr 
one  of  tte  oonduite  to  one  of  tte  Ave  dams  tters  to  thto 
inscription: 

•Tte  danu  of  tte  Miami  conseivaney  dlstrlet  are  for 
prevention  purposes.    Ttetr  use  for  power  developmsnt 
would  te  a  menace  to  dtlee  below.* 

Ttem  are  14  dams  to  tte  Muskingum  conseraaaey  project. 
There  to  no  provision  for  tte  generation  of  hydroaleetric  power. 
They  do  provide  for  umoervatkm.  In  my  Judgnaat  tte  14 
t^^TM  ta  tte  Mttsktogum  project  are  tte  moot  sBiSBnt  flood- 
control  dams  ever  constructed  to  provgnt  floods;  tlioy  eaabraee  tte 
very  last  word  to  dams  for  flood  preventkm. 

Beeervoirs  are  often  acoompantod  hj  both  levee  and  channri 
oontrol.  Projeete  tov^rtve  both.  WhUe  tte  detention  lemi'wlia  am 
tte  ontstanotog  features  of  tte  Miami  eonservaaey  proleet.  yet 
a  omslderable  part  of  tte  project  to  composed  of  levew  and  chan- 
nel imxtrovement.  Flood  control  doee  not  mean  levem  alone  or 
cthannel  improvementa  alone. 

nood-conbol  Improvementa  must  not  te  oonfuaed  with  oqb- 
swatlcm  works.  Levem.  river  walto,  and  reeervoiia  an  tor  flood- 
control  puzpoaes.  Tte  growing  of  grawes  and  tte  maaagenoat 
of  tte  land  and  soQ-srosloo  prevention  wlD  retard  floods.  Tte 
pTim^h'g  of  trees  and  tte  maintenance  of  tbm  tant^  win  teto  to 
keep  back  waters.  Bafih  has  tta  own  proper  plaee.  I  knowof  no 
^TuirTi*  remedy.  All  poeslbto  solutions  must  te  esptorsd. 
navigation,  and  water  storage  have   their  plaoe;  ' 

oQQMrvatlon  cannot  te  Ignored. 

Ctvillxatlon  has  destroyed  tte  f areata  that  covered  tte 
»a»t%  has  turned  under  tte  grass  that  sodded  tte  plains.  ~ 
and  com  have  ngdaoed  tte  aoU-builinng  top  of  tte  eai 
cotton  haa  ewrrtt^^  tte  matted  griaess  ttet  held  tte  aofl  to 
place.  There  to  need  for  proper  plowing  and  crop  maaagomeBrt; 
thsM  must  te  tte  oonservatian  of  moisture. 

Tte  son  has  been  robbed  of  ito  roota  and  of  Ita  gnsaes;  tte 
oust  of  tte  earth  has  lost  muoh  of  tta  tqpooO;  ns  sod  haa 
been  plowed;  tte  timber  haa  been  cut;  the  forees  teve  been 
deared;  tte  swamps  teve  tieen  dratoed;  canato  teve  been 

structed  and  xtvers  have  l>een  stealghtened.     Tte  floods 

down  on  homes,  farms,  factories,  and  dtlea,  eqwetoHy  to  tha 
aUuvlal  valleys  of  tte  lower  Mtoelaslppl  Blver  ta  evsr-tooreastog 
volume. 

Floods  have  been  accentuated  by  the  deartog  of  t)ie  hUto  and 
T^n.,nt^tn«  Tte  vdodty  of  streams  has  been  toeraamd  by  tte 
huOdlng  of  ditches  and  the  construction  of  canato.  Hoods,  some; 
«^ir«Mi»  caunMl  by  cloudbursts,  are  ususUy  caused  by  unpreeedented 
ralnfaU.  Tte  advance  and  tte  conquest  of  tte  fcnoss  of  Nstcvs. 
tte  dearlng  of  tte  foreste.  and  tiie  cultivation  of  tte  sail  teva 
costtrtouted  to  tte  perlto  of  floods. 


I  bdtove  to  tte  cansoratlon  of  the  aofl.  as  wM  as  tte 
tlon  of  our  natiacml  leeourcea.    Our  national  teiM/age 
■qoandered.    I  favor  a  policy  of  euusMtatlon;  I  teUeve  to  tw- 
f^^restation.    There  to  no  conflict  between  these 
plans  for  flood  control;  they  sre  worth  white;  ttey 

tbelr  own  merite.    It  to  not  neeeessry  for  those  wte — 

oonaervatlon  of  our  nation^  teeuuiHcm  to  matotalB  tStot  tte*  policy 
win  restilt  to  tte  control  of  floods.  ^       

yongten  and  vin^s^*  ya'^initwtB  do  not  advoesta  rstocMtatlon 
^na  Boix  tuusmvstloD  ss  subsUlutm  fOr  flood-oontrol  works,  but 
they  do  Insist  ttet  flbod-oontrol  Impru vementa  dowiisli'eaiii  siKwfld 
te  ri  TimVunafit*^  by  cooscrvstlon  and  ftaeotiy  practtemiipstream. 
Poi^ynglrM^in  iBvem  shd  flood  wBlto  shciokl  be  retotoned  by  vp* 
■tzoam  foreste  and  land  restoration.  Forestry  and  oonaervatloa 
pcoperly  zdnf oroe  actual  engtosering  worts  to  prsmat  floods.    B 
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«m  to  nmutond  ttet  toitt«  ftradi  wan  clMnd  Md  taads 
SmSowSttinlM  iMOfilB  of  grwt  floods  In  tHe  TJiMiA 
Tho  piaomd  vm  at  laad.  «>•  frovlBg  «<£•**•  ■■» 

Sip  crappiac  liad  fum  thock  domo  aid  m  tbe  control  of  erookm 
•Bd  I«dOO0  tho  ~"  *^ 
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Umt  tasvo  dMtroyod  ttotr  ft 

of  tmmUf   cultttrKfefcm  m 

dbtala  tn  tta*  two  oouno 

ttmbor  for  domMtte 

tlmbor  for  domectio 

Into  tho  ooaan  oentorles 

ctfon  to  her  f onsta  amd  voga- 

IB  tranMBdow.    It  often  lalns 

of  TOleaalo  fonnatloa 


theix  landa  and 
ontaUndlnf 
and 

m 

■apply.    Vkaaeo  la  . 
L    Japan  wooM  ba^ 
vera  It  not  tor  ttaa  " 
R-«ff  in 

S?SS  ^M^  SCp!'  iTpdtqr^in^UtnU^  tba  thick  far. 

dura  of  Shillaldaa  ynfUlmajiT  ""*?«_ rTj^S^^^^nSS^ 
poUoy  of  c«ltav  fuiarti  baa  baan  adopted;  fuKoaUj  and  coaeer- 

'^^SToSS^Sb'l-i  ratmall.  tba  ettoatlon  UjUff««t. 
r^m!  U  t»ir  T****«*  of  tmOnt  and  rBCurrlac  dtnatroua  flooda 
laiHiy  SB  a saenlt  of  laad  abuee  and  wlamanageinent)'^ 

tvanolnt  to  tba  deatraetl^  floo*  oC  China  aa  aa  avldenoe  of 
^TtodcMdUBM  of  bar  ailUlooa  (tf  peopla.  but  China  la  wltboat 
eZanatt  e^rtMVlng  ■*«";  mocaover.  widespread  poverty  obtalna. 
ta  tbi  TOittadStataa  w  aia  f ortnnaU  In  having  Uta  beat  engl- 
eSaS  Sftiortd:  «•  have  tba  wealth.  Tba  frequent 
hooda  ara  a  chalbmta  to  oar  deaaooracy. 
•ad  floo*  for  a  long  time  were  conaldared  tbe  act* 
«.  m-,n^-.n-^  VttMa  ttoae  tmrnenwrlal  man  baa  beenwme  to 
1st  hie  icnoranoe  and  lnoonM?a*«n«  »*  ***•  '••*  °^  Protldenca. 
Sdn  iSS^and  modern  tmrgery  have  eliminated  peatUenoe. 
TMlneerlna  ?"«  and  aelanca  and  the  wealth  of  Amwrlrs  can 
SSDatefloods:  they  eaa  make  flooda  aa  unneccMary  aa  yeUoiw 
oaalbML 

xinoiMX.  TCSJCT  or  lasa 

of  btttir  eomerlenae  and  after  a  long  and  dlflknlt 
IB  IBM  Ooagram  adopted  and  declared  for  tbe  first 
m,  na^Ml  fhiod-cootfol  poU^  Prior  to  1917  tbe  federal 
d^vernment  for  eome  86  }aara  m  the  lower  lOiriii^ppl  Valley  m 
rSSlinS  bad  aided  la  tba  building  of  leveea.  but  only  aa  tort- 
^t^  to  aaTlaatloa.  It  waa  cot.  bowavex.  until  after  the  great 
Zodof  IMT  ttiiS^Oai«ieea  Aoiared  tba  policy  of  flood  contnfl  In 
ttMkkMV  Iflamelm'  VaOay  waa  a  nattanal  problem.  In  the  Flood 
SiteolAct  of  IWT deatructlve  flooda  were  reoognlaed  m  a  menace 
tonaUonal  welfare  and  flood  control  on  tba  navlgabla  rlvwi  or 
tbaH  trlbtttarlea,  tiir''"**"g  the  wataraheda  tbereof ,  iraa  declared 


SSSx 


j^-,.,^  jwowM  egf*****^  were  utlllaed.  Tba  oldcatVederal  bu- 
Men  d^dlnc  with  tbe  Improvement  of  rivers  is  the  Ourpe  of  Engl- 
Mm  rf  the  War  Draartment.  The  national  forestry  policy  has 
totfi  administered  taytha  Forest  Senrlce  of  the  Depertment  of 
^^  Atura.  The  Soil  Oooaervatkm  Bervlee  la  administered  by  the 
Mw^tHMBt  of  Agriculture.  Ubder  tba  poUcy  laid- down JSopgreee 
in{^Pf4  flood  control  and  allied  works  In  tba  Gorpa  of  IngliwfiB 
zllSb^-  ^Ytr  War  Dnoartmen^  and  it  placed  such  related  proMema 
aa  luaroff  and  water  retardation  under  the  Forest  aerrloe  and  the 
gji  Oxiatfvatlon  Sarrlca  In  tbe  Department  of  Agrlcultwre^^It 
has  beraTtasB  than  a  year  stnoe  the  national  pcdlcy  waa  adopted, 
bwt  Sagandea  vested  with  tba  exaeutlon  of  ttM  poUey  have  hem 
tasted:  fSqr  ara  not  eipalmcnts.  Tbe  policy  of  national  mod 
eontrol  baa  Juat  bean  anproved.  but  we  have  done  no  more  t^m 
emtch  the  surface  la  tta  aneutloa  of  a  aaUonal  flood-control 
neUev  a  natt'ir^  foraatry  poUcy.  an  a  aatkmal  canaervatlmi  policy. 
"ifcnover.  In  tba  Hood ^Oontvol  Act  of  1936.  In  all  dams  to  be 
MMbucled  lor  flood  eontral  i^ihmi^^  provision  to  made.  In  proper 
OMML  fot  tba  development  of  bydroaiaetilc  power.  Pen  stocks 
n^  other  similar  fadUttea  ara  to  to  ImtalVwl  in  daoM  constructed 
^  tba  Oema  cf  Mrg*"— " 

n  bMtoin  arwaiaimilT  said  that  tbd  Oorpa  of  Boglnaers  oppoae 
nerrvotxa  for  flood  control.  Antagonistic  tntetests  have  repeated 
ttka^mraB.  WaaiB  inln  have  not  been  oppoaed.  but  they  have  been 
^«en  t!^  Htfitfcd  place:  tb«y  have  been  reoofamended  where 
ttMV  will  moM^  flood  eontrol:  tbay  have  oot  been  reconunendad 

«*«  tbay  wonW  not  •«»«i«o**»«o2i_^  ,^  .^.  «™-w«.p«« 
Tba  14  naarvotm  now  belac  constructsd  in  the  msKingam 
VaDay  a«t  totag  boOt  by  tto  Ovpa  of  mglnam;  conaorvatkm  to 
ptorlded  for. 

iyfawtwy  daiM  WW!  TiH*T'*T'**»*****  by  tbe  Oorpe  of  XngliiaiiiB,  and 
ttov  ara  aaabraced  la  tba  Hood  Oontm  Ac*  of  1936. 

tba  Cane  of  ^^■'g*'**— .  Z  lopaat,  advocate  reaervotra»  and  as 
tte  aoUoy  of  naflfaiel  flood  tirmtw'  trr**^*  and  enlaaea  they  wm 
oentSroa  to  BRBoee  neervolia.  It  la  to  tba  cradlt  of  fee  engiiiaen 
_  tor  InatariOB  la  tbm  Hood  Control  Act 

l9M^odty  vojada  wbeva  tto  tanaflts  eaoeaded  tba  ooata^  to 
ttti  tto  dedaiad  polky  of  tba  act 
MUBMsa  brava  been  ijrttMewl  beeanse  tbay  have  not 
la  aU  oaaee  tba  uawliiMlliiii  of  dama  for  both  flood 
Dwar.  but  ttoy  bava  gbwa  tba  facta.  An  empty  reav- 

la  eamntel  tor  flood  oontm:  a  PbOOL  iaa»iulf  It  aueeaeary  fOr 

^a  nmntBiit  toad  fnr  Hie  Uri i iHniimnt  Tiff  r"mr    Probably  tba^nt- 

ta  raoaat  yeenia  tto  BonnaviUe 
by  111   -  ^ 


Tbe  act  of  1986  la  not  perfect,  it  provldee  for  a  aattan^  flood- 
control  policy  and  at  the  mme  time  it  provldee  for  a  national  con- 
servation poUcy  and  a  naUooal  forestry  policy.  It  «>«»  »*>*«»- 
tirmr'nt^  merging  these  policies:  each  policy  to  entitled  to  ita 
aeparate  identity  and  its  own  technique.  Bach  of  the  poUdea 
would  suffer  if  all  of  the  plans  were  merged  on  a  regional  basto. 
Meither  soil  conservation  nor  reforestation  can  prevent  great  floods 
but  they  con  reduce  greet  floods. 

fjfftitmivm  zalns  which  cause  floods  usually  affect  only  a  part  of  a 
large  drainage  basin.  Citlea  on  the  main  streams  mustto  pro- 
tected by  leveea.  river  walla,  and  aided  by  channal  Improvements. 
Tto  1937  Ohio  flood  waa  caused  by  a  severe  ralnatorm  that  affected 
only  tto  central  and  eouthem  portion  of  tto  drainage  badn.  Tto 
neervolr  sites  en  tto  Tenneseee  and  on  tto  tributariea  of  tto  Ohio 
above  tto  Pennqrlvania-CSiio  line  were  very  largely  tflminated 
from  beneficial  effects.  The  rains  in  1987  fell  below  tto  reeervotr. 
Bitea  on  tto  Teaneaeee  and  below  tto  reeervoir  sitea  along  tto 
other  tributariea  of  tto  Ohio  River. 

Tto  act  of  1986  recognizee  that  there  to  a  place  tor  tto  pre- 
venfion  of  eoil  eroelon  and  the  growing  of  treea.  There  to  a  proper 
rUttr*  for  stream  fiow,  land  management,  and  water  ai^  land  con- 
iervation.  It  baa  been  estimated  that  the  water  drunk  up  by  tto 
f Greets  in  1  year  amoxmts  to  U  inchee  of  rain.  To  me  there  ta 
nothing  eo  interesting  or  attractive  as  a  forest.  To  me  there  to 
nottiing  ffTmr»^^**'«  to  tto  grandeur  of  a  mighty  tree.  Tleee  ap- 
peel  to  me.  and  I  always  delight  In  tto  poem  of  Joyoa  KUaar 
entitled  "TreeeT: 

I  think  that  I  shall  never  sea 
A  poem  lovely  as  a  tree. 
A  tree  whoee  htingry  mouth  to  preat 
Against  the  earth's  sweet  fiowlng  breast; 
A  tree  ttot  looks  at  God  all  day. 
And  lifts  her  leafy  arms  to  pray: 
A  tree  that  may  in  summer  wear 
A  neat  of  robins  in  her  hair; 
TTpon  whoee  boeom  snow  has  lain: 
Who  inthnately  lives  with  rain. 
Poems  are  made  by  f  ooto  lito  me. 
But  only  God  can  make  a  tree. 

W^  tove  made  a  proper  beginning.  It  win  tato  time  to  per* 
feet  tto  program.  There  to  no  confiict  totween  tto  War  Depart- 
ment and  tto  Department  of  Agriculture;  there  to  no  oonfllot 
between  downstream  works  and  upstream  laad  management;  tto 
one  rainfareea  tto  other;  they  are  integrated  and  they  coop- 
erate and  cooidinate.  Tto  agmcies  that  plan  land  management 
should  execute  tto  plans  and  tto  agencies  ttot  plan  flood-contrOl 
works  should  build  them. 

AaaooAn  vbooo-cuMiauL  rLias 

me  Oongrees  of  tto  United  States  has  not  been  deraUet  In 
PUt>«  for  flood  oontrol.  I  tove  advocated  national  flood  control 
for  years.  In  1037  and  again  in  1938  OtHigrees  made  i»rovlaions 
for  thorou^  investigations.  The  Oorpe  Of  Engineers  were  di- 
rected to  report  on  flood  oontrol.  navigation,  power,  and  recla- 
mation on  the  principal  streams  of  tto  country.  In  9  years  tto 
Oorpe  of  Bngiaeers  have  made  the  most  comprctonslva  survey 
of  the  water  resources  of  the  country  ever  undertaken.  At  a 
coet  of  $134)00,000  more  than  300  streams  tove  been  Investigated 
for  flood  oontrcd,  navigation,  and  power.  The  Corps  of  Bnglneers 
were  thus  prepared  to  recommend  projects  to  inrevent  a  recur- 
rence of  fioods  along  tto  Connecticut,  tto  Merrimack,  the  Bua- 
quehanna.  tto  IConongatola.  and  tto  Anegbeny  Rivers,  after  tto 
flooda  of  1935  and  1936. 

After  tto  great  fiood  of  1937  tto  Oorpe  of  Engfneeia.  la  response 
to  tto  reedution  of  the  Oommlttee  on  Flood  Contrd  of  tto  House 
of  Bepreeentativea.  submitted  a  comprehensive  plan  for  flood  oon- 
trd  for  tto  Ohio  and  Miaetoslppi  Rivers  and  their  tributariea.  It 
provides  for  a  l<mg-range  program;  it  ccmtemiMatea  reasonable  ap- 
propriatioaa  over  a  period  of  fnmi  10  to  30  years;  it  oontemplatea 
tto  conatnictlan  of  46  flood-contrd  reservoirs  along  tto  Ohio 
River;  tto  building  of  34  flood-control  reaervolra  along  tto  tribu- 
taries of  tto  lUsslssiimi  River;  tto  construction  of  leveea  and 
flood  wana  to  protect  the  dtlee  and  towna  along  tto  Ohio  VaOay. 
It  ptovldsa  for  conaervation  works;  it  provldee  for  tto  produotlon 
of  nydrodactrlo  power  where  practical;  it  ocntcmplataa  that  reaer- 
volra should  to  under  tto  supervisian  and  dlractloa  of  tto  mittad 
States  and  that  all  hydroelectric  power  should  to  uitlllaBd  for  tto 
benefit  of  tto  puldle. 

Oongrees  was  requested  to  dday  tto  consideration  of  tto  oom- 
prrtkeoatve  {dan  imtU  next  seesion  I  tove  urged  that  at  least 
prtorlly  and  anergency  projects  in  tto  lower  Obio  Valley  abookl 
to  provided  for  at  tto  preeent  seesion.  I  tove  inalsted  that  tto 
admialstratloa  would  to  recreant  to  ita  duty  to  tto  flood  auffersra 
tai  tto  greatest  flood  disaater  known  to  tto  Ratton  It  it  failed 
to  adopt  a  program  for  their  protection. 

OisinieBluin  tova  been  made.  A  flood-control  bOI  far  aft  leaat 
of  tto  priority  and  emergency  projecta  to  proteet  aona  of  tto 
and  soma  of  tto  populationa  in  tto  lower  Ohio  VaUey  baa 
reoommended.  Peraonally,  I  baUeva  that  a  coa^prrtwnatv 
plan  abould  to  adc^yted.  Only  wortb-wbile  projaota  aboifld  to  In- 
duded.  It  to  a  l>lg  problem,  and  it  will  tato  ttma  to  oomplata  it. 
It  took  10  years  to  complete  tto  main  Iftostastppl  River  pr^act. 
It  vin  tato  6  yeeia  to  complete  tto  projects  m  tto  Nattanal  Rood 
Control  Act  of  1886.    Hie  eooiprehenarre  plan  iionteiiylataa  tba 


■qyeailtiire  of  8800.000.000  over  a 

tto  flood  of  1987  alone  wQl  exceed  tto  total 


_^ for  flood  oontrd  tove .,_ 

are  advoo^;  a  new  policy  baa  been  proooeed.  'A  ^pe'of  re- 
gional admtntolration  patterned  after  tto  Ttaneaaea  VaUay  Ai»- 
tborlty  to  bdag  advocated.  Bight  admiatotrattva  anymrttlaa  era 
auggeated;  each  would  to  aa  independent  braach  of  tto  Federal 
Government.  Tto  authority  to  intended  to  function  as  an  oper- 
atlng  and  administrative  agency;  lump-sum  apptuprlatlona  would 
to  made  by  Ooa«rees  to  each  regional  auttiarity.  Ubdor  tto  new 
propoaal.  flood  oontrol  would  act  contteue  aa  a  aattnnal  policy; 
neither  would  foreetn  nor  eoU  conservation  oontlnne  aajnattonsi 
wiMid  be 


poUciea;  eadi  woidd  to  delegated  to  a  regional  board.    Tto 

propoeal  would  sotap  tto  Plood  Oontrd  Act  of  1906  tofora  It  baa 
been  tried.  Tto  gaiba  in  tto  '***"r**g"  <^  ^^"0^^  oontrd  would  to 
sacrlflced.  The  poUcy  laid  down  by  Congreas  la  1986  duaones  a 
trial.  An  of  tto  NfMiM  that  auSered  fktan  floods  au|>|wa»ed  ttw 
policy  of  that  act.  Instsad  of  attempting  a  new  poUey  mvoMng 
new  govemmoital  agenclea.  retotlonshipa.  and  varlad  objeottvea.  I 
believe  tto  wiser  course  to  a  united  and  concerted  attadc  aa.  tto 
flood  problem  by  eatabltobed.  existing,  and  "        "  *— 


__„ MMD  not 

Tbe  advocalee  of  reclamation,  flood  oontrd.  aavigation.  and 
ptnrar  mato  tbdr  demands.  I  can  understand  tto  attttada  of 
&«  Pieaklent  when  to  aeeka  tto  aid  of  planning  ti%meim  Hto 
ided  has  apparentty  been  eppropriated  by  rtedgnlng  agenclea  wto 
would  ccmvert  tto  planning  agencies  desired  by  tto  KxeeuUva 
into  administrattve  aathcrttlee.  whidt  I  uaderataad  to  oppoas^ 
Fereonally,  it  oceurs  to  me  that  tto  establishment  of  a  natlond 
planning  or  adTlaory  board  with  nprBaentativea  fiwn  ^e  dght 
neat  watetdiedi  of  tto  Watton.  to  be  edeetedby  the  Fnddrat. 
might  to  totter  than  tto  agsndaa  for  eadk  of  tto  regions.  Ttore 
should  to  a  t<t^inm»M%  at  tto  board  who  would  tove  tto  flnal 
say  Repiesentativee  of  tto  Oorpe  of  Bnglneera,  tto  Forest  Sarv- 
ice  and  tto  Soil  Conservation  Service  might  property  to  induded 
m  tto  board.  w»»»««>«^*  dttaona  i  ifi  fi*"^*^  tto  public  could 
to  indudad.  Such  a  board  should  to  of  beaeflt  to  tto  Praddent 
and  to  tto  Dtractor  of  tto  Budget.  Reghmd  planning^  agencies 
with  an  executive  head  ooold  to  of  aaslstance  to  tto  Freaident. 
Repreeentativee  of  extatlng  agendee  abould  to  tttntoed  aa  te  aa 
poaaflde.  I  repeat  to  emr^adaw,  however,  that  such  a  board  or 
re^ond  pi«»»»»«tig  ageiMlee  should  to  advtoory  and  not  adaklnto- 
t^ive.  Flood-cQntrd  works,  reclamation  worka.  navigation 
works,  forestry  works,  and  conaervation  works  and  tbdr  edminla- 
tiwtkm  abould  to  left  wtth  exlattng  ageartea.  However,  prcnr 
proYlsion  should  to  made  for  tto  diq>odtlon  of  all  powar  at  all 
i\»frxM  built  by  the  Government  for  tto  beneftt  of  tto  public. 

IT   AVO   OOMBBBVATXOir 


at  a  tteia  wtoa  publidty 
ia  Urn  Oopttd  of  tto  Mattcn.  It 
Oorpe  of  Raglasers  tova  no  pobUdty 
a  dollar  of  eervice  for  every  dollar  vent  fey 
a  maoBd  flood  m  tto 


being  piiK^^^ 
bi  1998  tto 

la 


OuUaf 

gbieara.    Frier  to 
of  tto  Chid  of 
tto  Una 
major  flood. 
Flood  oontrol  ia 
giaeere  ere  aoc  only  tto  outataadiag 
tbto  or  aay  other  ouuatry.  but  they  ara  orlgtad  i 
Tbay  not  oady  j^aa  but  they  tbiak.    Tbay  have 

apondble  for  tto  establishment  and^  utillxatkm  of  tbm 
atation  at  Ylcksbarg, 
lalwaeway  la  tto  world.  In  tto  untar  Otoo^  ttoy  uttttaa 
lo  raaearoh  laboratory  of  tto  Oaraegia  laatltuta  of 
Tbobadkigy  at  FIttabargb.  Fa.  Tto  engineering  ddll  aad  aMbty 
of  tto  Ootpa  of  aigbaiia  la  both  planning  and  aaamtlen  la 

flood-eontrd  e>«lneerlnir  to  tto  syatsm  of  eBt-aOs  bat  una  tto 

Bwnth  of  tto  Arkanaaa  Rtver  aad  tto  moatb  of  tto  Bed  River 

along  tto  lower 

Baiena,  Ark.,  aad  Baten  Rouge,  Ia«  baa  been  i*"-*!-"^  100 

At  tto  eama  tbae  tto  dtoehaiga  eapadty  ef 

terially 

It  was  Ifaj.  Gen.  Bdward  If.  Ifarkham.  OSilaf  of 
who  waa  teaponslbia  for  tto  BMat  sia  immMI  flood  flgtat  in  tto 
hlatary  ef  tto  lower  Mtostomil  Talley.  aad  tto  people  ef  the* 
vanay.  aa  wan  aa  tto  paopto  cf  tto  Ration  genarafly  alao  owa  to 
him  a  debt  of  gratltada  for  tto  fact  the*  tto 
to   New  Orteana  eaixtsd  tto  lai|eat  flood  la 


taAMaaaoDr 
aooaavBLT 

I  tove  already  Indicated  that  the  flrat  natlond  flood-oontrd  aet 
aver  passed  byOoi«reaa  waa  passed  by  tto  pieeeiit  edmintotratlnn 
under  the  leadership  of  President  Franklin  D.  RooaeveR.  Ho 
Preddent  has  ever  been  more  sympathetic  wito  better  land  usee 
^nii  inqjroved  land  management;  noCbltf  Xuunllve  baa  ever 
been  more  oocmeratlve  in  edl-uuusei  vettnn  practloaa  aad  ia  tto 
Ktaaaion  of  tto  Mrest  fiervloe.  While  tto  Forest  Serviae  waa 
eetabUshed  a  littte  more  than  80  yean  ago,  it  baa  made  greater 
strides  since  1988  than  in  Its  previous  history.  Tto  Soil  Con- 
servatlan  Servloe  was  Juat  eetab&ahed  eome  fl  yaan  ago,  torgef 
amaropnatloM  bava  been  made  for  tto  espaastonaad  ealarnmans 
of  foraatry  and  aoU  wuaeiaatloa  during  tto  adminlstrattan  of 
Franklin  D.  Booaevdt  than  an  prvvlooa  admlnlstmtlans  in  tto 
history  of  tto  RepubUe.  It  would  to  moat  uafortnaate  If  tto 
■alas  of  flood  oontool  during  tto  preaant  admlntotrettwi  ware 
iaattoed  by  tto  advoeaey  of  a  proi^am  that  would  binder  aad 
dday.  If  imt  prevent,  flood-oaufrd  worto  that  axoat  aooner  or 
later  to  constructed  for  tto  protection  of  populoua  dttee  and 
eommunitlea.  no  matter  what  poUeymay  to  . 
pension  and  enlargament  of  ttia  flood-^ontrd 
future. 

The  thTMi  for  p»»«wt»y  to  when  flood-contrd  legtolation  to  bdng 


ttore  to  ao  avadd  dUkolty  vrttb  reapeot  to  tto  dtt^of  tto 
tive  in  raoommandlng  fundi  for  their  execution.    Tto  advtoory  or 
piMwiiT^  agendee  can  best  to  utniasd  ta  tto  tionddwrsflwii  of 
sulbiatosliiai  inaasiiraa     Oongrees  win  not  aonsant  to 
appropdattom  nor  to  tto  abjeet  auuandsr  of  Its  pawer  to 
aad  adopt  luujacts. 

I  t»r^»^«aiii  that  tto  latensts  of  flood  oontrd  wlB  beat  to 
promoted  by  loteliitng  tto  plaaa  aad  ewcsition  of  ptoleota  la  tto 
War  Departmant,  an  aJtecuUte  depaiUuaut  reapauibla  alone  to 
tto  preddent  and  to  nmmees  If  tto  advice  of  an  independent 
agency  wiU  to  of  benefit  to  tto  Biacuttre.  tto  artmtnlstratlon 
should  to  toft  to  tto  axecuUve  department  charged  with  tto 
iwwwir^wtV^  of  tto  projaets. 

Tto  rualiliinl  of  tto  united  Btatee  baa  utfbaBd  tto  Oorpe  of 
Bnglneers  in  publlo-warto  and  worfcaHpaograea  protoets.    I  bellava 
I  wpmic.  tto  aenttment  of  Congreea  whan  I  aay  oiat  an 
oongrees  win  rstuse  to  sti4>  tto  Army  angtossrs  ef  tto  ' 
now  exodsed  by  them.    Oongrees  wfll  _  _ 

works  being  planned  and  executed  by  tto  Oocpa  of 
Their  work  to  their  monument:  they  are        ' 
tbay  are 


Aire  auvMo  pouoT 

Aa  a  dtlaaa  of  tto  lower  Iftosisstppi  VaUsy.  I  know  from  «- 
periaaee  in  tto  greataat  of  all  floods^  tto  gnataat  of  aU  paaea- 
timo  diaMtera.  tht  ^!f>T""f  *"^  rtnatMiiitinm  faooi  dnods.  During 
tto  laat  90O  yeara  tto  peopto  of  tto  lower  iflssladmil  VaOay.  aad 
tai  tto  pMt  10  yeara,  tto  Fedard  Gowamaat,  bava  arpewlad 
large  aoHamta  for  flood  oontrd  la  tto  lower  Iftoatoatopl  VaUey. 
Tto  aaand  expeaditurae  have  beea  relattvdy  anMll.  but  tto 
valley  baa  davdapad  from  a  voglon  of  swaaapa  lata  tto 
fartae  area  in  tto  world.  _ 

Tto  Ohio  Baaia.  from  tto  aadisat  days  of  tto  RapuWIr. 
regarded  as  a  great  en4>lre.  Ua  forests.  Its  fldda.  aad  tta  unllm- 
Itsd  nxtaMrd  leeowoae  aflord  oppoatunittaa  for  maradoua  davdap- 
ment.  Tbe  iadtotrtoe  along  ttM  Ohio  aad  Ita  tnbatarles  exceed 
thoee  of  any  other  river  in  thto  or  any  other  oountry.  That  da- 
iiliMiHMil  moit  not  to  retarded  or  deatroyad  by  floods.  Protac- 
tton  sbouM  aad  win  to  givan  to  tto  vallay.  _ 

It  to  tto  poor  wto  suffer  aaoat  In  great  flaoda.    TT     ^ 
able  to  move  thab*  bomee  farther  up  tto  blllddas.  bat  tt  to  tto 
wto  dwdl  in  tto  vaUeya  and  along  tto  rtvoxa.  dose  to  '    ' 
where  ttoy  earn  their  dally  bread  by  tto  aaeat  of  tbair  brow,  wto 


Ttore  to  a  reeaon  for  eettleaaent  aloakg  rlvesa.  Tbrongbont  tto 
centuries  aum  baa  dwelt  m  tto  vaBaya  and  sslttii  ataag  tto  guua 
and  oceans.  Proxbntty  to  water  to  esasntid  to  baprovaaBaata  that 
provide  for  tobor  aad  tto  meaaa  of  aarolag  a  Uvtag.  Tto  eUaii- 
^tion  of  such  asWIaments  wiU  naver  to  biwnaniy  pnetloabla. 

There  must  to  proper  plennlng  in  tto  dtlee  aad  ta  tto  oom- 
mnnltlBs  Ttore  must  ta  evacuation  in  acme  oaaea,  but  tto  whole- 
sde  evacuation  of  vaDaya  to  aatblntaWa  Ttofl  la  BOtdvUiaed 
man's  way.  Oraat  rlvars  have  added  bnitoaa  to  tto  wealth  of  tto 
land  and  have  provided  a  UvaUbaod  for  adniona  of  people. 

If  thervsve  to  to  pablie  eapanditaros  Cor  unaaaplayBBant;  I  know 
of  no  better  wa^  to  dtoburee  tbeoe  funds  than  a  fload-eontrd 
program  that  wIU  give  prlodty  to  eaaasaaney  worta  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  tto  1987  record  flooda  In  tto  lower  ObiD  and  Mlaato- 

of  tte  Ut7  flood  era  uaidaiilly  la  ay 
adad.    I  am  thinking  of  tto  fannar  wto  to 
a  Uvtng  from  tto  bottom  lands  along  tto  rtsw 
a  ttvbv  could  not  to  obtained  la  tto  bffla.    I  aaa 

hto  ttvdibood  by 
to  Unabrt  en  rlvar 
taduatxid  plaats  snrvtva. 
Orsat  flooda,  Uto  tto  sword  of 

Oblo  nasm      Wlait  naaon  to  thaaa  Cor 

toaa  baan  aCodtod  for  yeaia    tbay  bava 

should  tto  execution  of  theee  idem  to  postponadT 

I  know  of  no  more  eatisfaetory  way  to  eapend  _ 
than  to  provide  for  prnieetisn  ffeoak  ilaad  baaarda.    In  addltkm 
to  psuaHUng  for  _ 
mawvoim,  provide  for 
tioabla.  tto  devalopoHnt  of 
tonet  todaiaL 

poltoy  cf  1996  ta 
of  ttialflgT  flooda  I&  tto  Olde  and 


Why 


mo 
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mi 


I  tettM*  thttt 
euatoBwtlon  for 


tkm  at 


1%  to  flood-eoatral  pntaeOao, 

~90tk  afcav  tbtt  Ohio  vtaan  OolniAIra*  dlaeowMl 
In    I4tn.    Tb*  UimkmlviA  Btrar   wm   in   flood   wImb 

ballad  in  lt»  boaom  In  164S.    TShJam  tbo  AaMrlouk 

llvtac  Alone  tlio  nUfhtjr  rtwn  an  pmrUtod  with  flood 
■uuis  and  thmwrrnl-  wlU  bo  pvfodleollf  driven 
■  or  reduosd  to  ■torvattoa  bMMHO  of  th*  dfwto 
•rar-raeimlng  flooda. 

u  of  a  fwmnwn  eoonferT.  X  Uka  to  think  of 
not  ao  nnaeh  aa  a  land  of  banika  and  faetortaa,  not  ao 
a  country  of  graat  eltlaa  and  macnlftnant  hlgtawaTa,  but 
of  tho  paatoat  and  baat  paopla  In  aU  the  world.  Tha 
of  tba  GofamnMut  la  to  piotoel  tho  Itvaa  and  property 


of  Ma 

Z 


biUofo  ttt  tntonal 


Mtoba 


.    PabUe  worka  obtain  In  aU 

trtth  the  iMoblem  of  nnem!- 

n»  ooaamunltica.    If  tha 

nniat  leave  their  preeant 

not  eonatrueted  tv  tboee 

m  hm  vtalntty  of  that  monnmantal  ImproTement. 

Innaiiartad  for  tha  work.    The  tranawmtlnental 

In  tka  untied  Otatca  vara  not  built  by  thoae  who  Ured 

ftwl  to  tht  wMmi"*»«»««     Hare  acaln  labor  waa  trana- 

MiiliifMil   In  tha  centeeted  centera  waa  r^leved. 

public  works  will  provide  for  unMnploymont;   the 

win  not  be  WMtod  or  dlaa^Mted:  permanent  improvementa 


tt 

Taliay 

have 


land  and  our  rtran  are  the  principal  material  fonndatlona 
Our  rlvara  are  larter  and  our  flooda  are  mora 
m  other  eoontrlee.    The  luaattay  of  the  proUeoi 
a  wtkhont  a  precedent  In  hunukn  history.    The 
wfll  be  peat,  but  the  eavlnsa  wlU  be  greater. 

of  national  flood  oootrol.  as  weU  as  poUdas  of  natkmal 

ad  uaiaei  larirai.  have  Jot  been  bCKun.    Thcee  poUciee 

be  tried  before  they  ate  abamlnnert     They  were  not  eetab- 

jrtthoot  oppcemow;  they  cannot  be  malntotnert.  nor  can 

wlthoot  aaceaeaful  leaderahlp.    Procraae  uraaUy 

Matty  rather  than  from  wladooti.    It  took  tha 

of  tha  War  of  Indepandanoe  to  aatabUah  the  Bepublle: 

vaen  the  Stotm  to  provide  fcr  the  aboUtlao.  of 

ft  took  the  graat  flood  of  IKH  In  tho  lower  Mlaalealppl 

to  provide  a  national  ftood-control  pronam  along  the  lower 

The  peopla  In  the  lower  Ohio  ▼alley  wUl  not 

auflared  In  vain  If  an  adaquato  flood-control  program  la 
to  prevent  a  racomnoe  of  tha  deatha  and  rtaatnirtlnn  of 


baa  nmde  a  good  start  tn  flood  control.  for> 
fttkm.  but  tho  real  oonqoaal  and  the  oecutlan 
cf  tlM  rfi?gr*i  He  abeail 

For  my  part  I  baUovo  the  hour  has  struck  for  the  aotpanslon 
and  aBlargement  of  our  natlopal  policies  for  flood  control,  for- 
ktlon.    The  program  la  to  perfect  tha  evtsttng 
p^Udee  adoptod  In  ItSC 


Daa^  Eeonomize  at  the  Expense  of  the  Needy- 
CoBtlniiatioii  of  the  W.  P.  A.  Program 


-r" 
■ "  i 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or  WASmMGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tmeadof,  June  1,  t$37 


^ 


Ifir.  COFFEE  d  WftchiogtoiL  ICr.  Speflker.  the  issue  pre- 
senCad  to  tUs  Cmmcss  today  to  momentoos.  Under  H.  R. 
6123,  knovn  as  the  BoOeau  bill,  an  effort  to  belnc  made  to 
aeoon  aa  apprcvrlatkm  of  three  bOllons  for  Public  Works 
iobe  and  one  button  for  Federal  rdtaf  gcanto  to  the  States. 
Tte  ientlenuui  from  Wtooooabi  (Mr.  Boouuo]  has  sought 
In  thto  debate  to  sabstttute  $3,000,000,000  for  the  item  one 
and  a  half  bilUon  provided  in  the  pending  bUL  llie  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [lir.  WooaaoMj  has  au  oontraire 
sought  to  xednoe  the  meager  amount  pniflded  in  thle 
to  $1JOOOJOOO.OOO. 


eoL 


Iha,  Iff.  Speaker,  the  issue  is 


New  Deal 


No 

101 

and  its 


Be  who  rant 
eapianatory 
ttwtimmay 
fm  ttm 
to  provide  eneeor  for  Iho 
andhflpeaadseenrttyfortheaudenaliJkuBd, 


ato  required  at  thto  loaetare  in 


or  wt  favor  strict  economy  In  government  at  the  expense  of 
the  nutot  needy  of  our  people. 

It  to  intensely  intriguing  to  note  that  those  Budget  pro- 
tectors who  beat  their  breasts  in  ululations  before  the  altar 
of  the  Treasury  and  ostensibly  champicMi  the  program  of 
drastle  curtallmoit  of  governmental  expenditures— these 
solons  are  thoee  who.  in  stentoorian  tones,  demand  a  bigger  and 
a  brtter  Navy,  greater  appropriations  for  the  Army,  and 
prate  repetitiously  anent  the  virtues  <a  arming  to  the  teeth 
to  prepare  apparently  for  a  defensiye  war. 


a*Ticx  voB  rmm  ooobb  la  itor  baucs  toa  thb  i 
Ah  the  more  reprehensible  to  my  mind  to  the  inconsistency 
of  those  Congressmen  who  voted  to  Increase  the  committee 
provision  for  the  Skyline  Naticmal  Parks  Highway  from  three 
to  live  tniiiinn*  TUs  to  a  highway  800  feet  wide  and 
approximately  1.000  miles  long  which,  it  to  proposed,  shall 
be  a  perpetual  parkway,  lir.  Speaker,  I  voted  for  thto 
measure  as  being  something  which  would  contribute  to  in- 
creased employment,  but  certainly  I  would  have  felt  that  I 
would  have  stultified  myself  had  I  favored  thto  increase  in 
the  road  funds  and  yet  take  a  stand  in  favor  of  cutting  the 
imemployed  in  their  niggardly  allotment. 

GBSATBar   BCX>KOKT   COT   IB   BSOra    DCPOaiD   XIFON   THB   CTRIfniOTlB 

Employment  in  the  W.  P.  A.  has  decreased  from  a  peak  of 
a  little  above  3  million  15  months  ago  to  2  million  the 
fta:st  of  thto  month.  Thto  r^resents  a  decline  of  one-third, 
and  tn  my  Judgment  has  been  too  swift  a  reduction.  In 
the  State  of  Washington  single  men  and  woinen  and  people 
approaching  old  age  who  have  attained  the  age  of  00  years 
were  laid  off.  Tbto  has  worked  already  unt(4d  hardships, 
Yet,  with  the  reduction  provided  in  the  committee  bill. 
600.000  more  win  be  required  to  be  paid  off.  Thto  to  a 
greater  curtailment  than  proposed  in  any  other  branch  of 
the  Oovemment.  Parai^irasing  historic  Madame  Roland's 
mournful  wail  during  the  R-ench  RevoluticMi  about  liberty, 
I  exclaim:  "O  Econotnyl  What  crimes  are  committed  in 
thy  name!" 

If  rigid  economy  to  imperatively  needed  to  satisfy  certain 
skeptics  and  detractors  of  the  New  Deal,  and  to  placate 
certain  bankers  imlnading  low-interest-bearing  Gtovemment 
bonds  to  secure  ready  cash  for  Juicier  investments,  it  iirould 
seem  that  the  last  idace  upon  which  its  inevitable  trail  of 
unhi4>plness  should  be  imposed  was  the  W.  P.  A.  and  the 
general  program  of  relief  of  the  unemplojred. 


r.  a.  la  paluatitb — wm  broulb  snivB  to 

or  HABB 


BBUUBBBMCa 


An  liberato  recognize  that  the  W.  P.  A.  iHtsgram  to  only  a 
stopgap,  an  emergrocy  palUative.  It  does  not  represent  the 
Federal  embarication  upon  a  program  designed  to  abdicate 
the  causes  of  hard  times.  It  is,  however,  in  keeping  with 
campaign  promises.  It  means  a  pledge  fulfilled.  In  it  the 
unemplosred  are  assured  of  partial  competence.  At  its  peak 
only  one-third  of  the  unemployed  were  taken  care  of.  Its 
hifl^iest  monthly  wage  for  unskilled  labor  was  $55;  tt  did  not 
provUte  competition  with  private  industry. 

CBJBCnOlfB  TO  VAIB  TBBA' 


ABB  UMIUI. 

Ifany  objections  have  been  made  to  the  W.  P.  A.  program. 
Some  Congressmen  are  indignant  at  certain  politically  ap- 
pointed offidato  therein  for  failure  to  cooperate  with  them 
in  the  matter  of  placing  worthy  and  deserving  political  camp 
followers  in  the  choicest  berths.  Some  have  observed  an 
occasional  W.  P.  A.  worlcer  conspicuously  resting  on  the  Job. 
and  wrath  has  been  engendered  by  the  contemplation  of  thto 
I^kUosophic  individual  in  a  rumiiutory  attitude,  whereas  he 
he  should  be  (sic)  assiduously  and  pei-splrlngly  performing 
the  tasks  assigned.  Tbo  frequently  by  reason  thereof  gen- 
eral eritidsm  against  the  whcde  system  has  been  provc^ed 
becaose  of  aD  too  human  isolated  instances  of  ineflleieney. 
lawyers  are  f  MniUar  with  the  doctrine  "f  alsus  in  uno.  f  alsua 
In  omnibus'',  but  we  tiiould  not  permit  ourselves  to  be  misled 
by  the  same  reasoning  in  thto  debate. 

atOKBT  VQB  BVBBITHUroi — WHT  BB  maOABBLT  WITH  WOMMM  MBBBTt 

Then  ttiere  are  those  why  cry  out  amidst  the  din  with  ever- 
monotonous  regularity  "Where  are  you  going  to  get  the 


ICr  answer  to  that  ttie  nehsBi  aattoa  en  entti. 
ivith  more  gold  stored  wttfahi  its  borders  Hum  has  aU  tbtb  rat 
cf  the  worid  cnmWnftd.  can  wdl  afford  to  combat  misery  and 
anrest  by  ustaig  some  of  its  national  largem  to  preeenre  its 
form  of  government,  and  protect  its  tastitoaons  flom  the  in- 
roads of  terror  and  desperation  that  would  follow  Ineacapahly 
any  program  which  forsook  the  unempkiyed.  '^K^hoe  ace 
you  going  to  get  the  money?"  Uj  answer  to  that  a  country 
which  to  so  generous  in  providing  fifty  millions  each  for  bat- 
tleships, which  has  Just  voted  the  largest  peacetime  naval 
impropriation  in  Amertnan  history,  which  has  Increased  its 
Army,  which  has  money  for  Florida  ship  canals,  and  hmit- 
less  fuxMto  for  combating  soil  erosion,  tmttflies,  blister  ntot, 
plant  pests,  and  for  protection  of  birds  in  the  air.  beasts  in 
the  forest,  and  bogs  under  the  ground,  should  be  able  wtttiout 
straining  too  many  entralb  to  provide  a  minlmimi  of  comfort 
and  a  »«««l««'*w»*  of  fq;>portunity  for  those  forced  out  of  em- 
ptojrment  by  the  Impact  of  eoonomic  disaster. 

WB   WBJJB  TO  TAZT 


Apparently  we  lack  the  courage  of  Kngland  in  imposing  a 
real  Income  tax.  We  have  been  too  cowanSy  to  hwugorate 
a  genuine  inhentance  tax.  We  permit  the  wealthy  to  isolate 
swollen  incomes  from  the  dtotressinc  contact  of  the  Ihtemal 
Revenue  Department  We  provide  oonvenlent  means  and 
methods  for  the  sequestration  of  wealth  in  the  Uhlted  States. 
There  appears  to  be  little  intestinal  fortitude  among  publio 
eflldals  to  tackle  thto  problem  head-dn.  Let  us  have  temer- 
ity forthrtghtly  to  grapple  with  wealth  and  makae  it  pay 
Its  share.  

The  past  few  days  Jolm  D.  Rockef eOer  passed  to  Us 
reward.  Hto  funeral  obsequies  are  drowned  in  the  flood 
of  encomiums  pubUcly  paid  him  by  admiring  dtisKis.  Tet 
thto  nonagenarian  amassed  a  swollen  fortune  by  ocmbina- 
tions  In  restraint  of  trade,  by  stifling  competition  through 
unspeakable  rdaates  and  corruption-secured  subsidies,  by 
thwarting  and  "tdoodying"  organiaed  labor,  by  drying  up 
competitors,  by  every  and  any  form  and  apetltB  of  diady 
business  practice.  He  was  a  mttileas  freebooter  of  trig  busi- 
ness. Granted  that  he  generously  made  charities  to  pet 
Institutions.  It  to  noteworthy,  however,  that  when  dttems 
of  vast  wealth  pass  on,  tt  to  found  that  their  wealth  has 
been  somdiow  idaced  in  trust  funds  to  be  admlntotered  by 
trustees  for  certain  designated  purposes.  It  to  significant 
that  such  wealUi  thus  translated  Into  trust  funds  avoids 
the  payment  of  inheritance  taxes.  **0  charityl  What 
crimes  are  committed  In  tl^  namel" 

Whrai  America  to  willing  to  tax  tax-exempt  securiUes, 
BOW  totaling  forty  billions,  and  refuses  longer  to  become 
an  accessory  after  the  fact  with  the  rich  in  defeating  in- 
come-tax payments,  we  can  then  say  assuredly  we  are  col- 
lecting a  fair  diare  of  the  cost  of  government  from  those 
most  able  to  pay. 

In  the  instant  bill  I  am  alarmed  lest  the  amount  provided 
be  reduced  to  $l,000j000,000  for  ttie  ensuing  fiscal -year.  Thto 
would  require  the  cutting  off  of  1.300,000  from  relief  roQs. 

Today  throogfaout  the  United  States,  figuratively,  a  sword 
of  Damocles  to  suspended  over  the  heads  of  every  man  and 
woman  on  the  W.  P.  A.  roUs.  A  Damodean  eword  whose 
tenuous  thread  threatens  eveiy  moment  to  break— a  sword 
of  worry  and  anxiety  lest  an  enforced  lay-off  be  next  meted 
out  to  him  or  her.  When  once  we  take  the  security  away 
from  American  dtlaens  we  substitute  in  Its  piece  hopdess- 
ness  and  demoralization. 

WHAT  DO  TOa  AMB  I  DO  IX  A 


The  average  husband  of  America,  when  suddenly  eon- 
fhmted  by  an  emergency,  does  not  pause  to  balance  the 
family  budget. 

What  husband,  finding  hto  wite  In  dfcre  need  of  aa  esur- 
gency  i^Tpendectomy,  win  flnt  iecric  in  the  family  dieck 
book  or  savings  passtxwk,  tt  any,  and  then  total  ap  liis 


rent  taOs;  ta  oiksr  wordi^  Mtooss  Mi  BsMIUlm  osynst  his 
assets,  before  eontractlng  wtth  a  sargeon  to  sadae  the  tai- 
transigent  organt  None.  Men  do  not  worry  about  expense 
in  such  an  hour.  Vtenlly  bodgefts  do  not  tntmde.  The  ap- 
pendix must  be  lemovud  at  wtaa*ev«  cost*  to  save  ttie  life  of 
the  loved  one.  The  Am^rii^w  people  insist  that  the  unem- 
ployed must  be  taken  care  of  at  whatever  eost  to  save  the 
life  of  the  Nation  and  taxsure  Its  honor,  its  safely,  and  its 
preservaticm. 

lir.  Speaker.  I  am  voting  for  an  taeresssd  appropria- 
tion for  the  W.  P.  A.  As  a  Deuioerat  X  campaigned  for  a 
party  whooe  program  contained  a  prosedBe  that  no  deserv- 
ing and  williBg  and  able-bodied  unemplofod  person  should 
fail  to  get  employment.  The  Oovemment  pledged  that  tt 
would  take  care  of  it  until  private  industry  absorbed  the 

The  Taooma  Labor  Advocate,  a  teflUaatly  edited  weelOy 
pubUcatloB,  the  oOdal  organ  of  orgsnimd  WMr  la 
Oounty.  WatfL.  recently  said  editortaOy: 

ROChlng  BhoOld  occasion  mora  uMKarn  taan  tlie 
balng  mada  oa  tha  aoore  at  ^poiwriy  to  itlmlnTitr 
or  to  ao  oat  Oowa  tbe  apprcpflattana  for  laUtf  aa 
entire  bordea  on  ctttCBb  oountlaB,  and  Stataa.  It  la 
poBBible  for  statea.  for  ooanttaa,  or  for  ettlaa  to 
taneaopleyed  and  tt  would  be  a  body  blow  to 
tbe  appRVctBttooB  to  be  dtooantteuad. 

•    •    •    It  fti  bdlered  by  maagr  laige  Oidartrial  tai 

tbe  Tlew  a  nOeefeed  bj  tbetr  atoogaa  In  tba  pubUc  _ 

their  poUtlcal  Btoosea  In  Ooognaa,  tbat  tb»  W.  F.  A.  by 


SA  bM  te 


and  to  mlU- 


many  off  the 

tent 

were  xnUllonB  dainorlng  for  a  Job  to  keep  body  and  aoKd  togetber. 

and  did  tbe  employed  woiten  know  It,  ttaej  wooM  be  leai  keen 

for  imkm  action  and  aU^  leaa  keen  for  strtke  acMott.    II  wmj  be 

frankly  admitted  tbat  there  a  myleabtedtty  eeaae  ttroth  In  taia. 

Starring  worker  was  pitted  against  stwvtng  wiekw'  to  fhe  eoBi- 
pettUoB  for  the  Job,  and  the  miihSbjibb  ooald  cot  Obwb  wagaa 
wbfle  they  eeat  np  proOts. 

Undoubtedly  now  that  a  the  metfaed  la  tha  madnaai  wUch  de- 
mands a  geoceal  curtalbnent  of  reUaf  and  a  general  aunyanaioa  oC 
W.  P.  A.  It  tuKj  be  hKMen  behind  the  tfamor  for  bewmrtng  tha 
Budget  •  *  •  but  the  real  reaaon  la,  aa  one  man  brataOy  pwt 
It.  "to  take  adTantage  of  the  enonnooa  leeeuieea  of  laaor  power 
ii^idh  could  be  abautbed  at  lower  eost  but  which  ai«  tytag  fallow 
under  the  dlreethm  of  the  W.  P.  Ml,  whlcfa  Is  lespurwlbis  for  thle 
waste  of  opportunity  for  Indwitrlal  expansion." 

Hie  sttnatlon  Is  very  grave.  It  most  be  reahaed  that  In  tha 
last  election  many  pretended  NewDeidera  were  not  Mew  Dealers  at 
an.  They  merely  arrayed  themsdres  In  a  Ifew  Deal  doak  to  con- 
ceal the  Bourtiou  tfioddy  that  their  reactten  wsaia.  liuxy  of 
these  are  tiding  advantage  of  the  altvataon  that  has  ertBen  la 
the  opposition  of  the  court-reform  program  of  the 
to  foUow  through  with  oraanlaed  uwusttluu  to  tha  Fi 
^ans  In  regard  to  rrtlef .  *  •  •  Tha  attcmpS  betag  made  to 
BdnlmlBe  the  number  that  are  usnaploTBd  a  not  ftmaSsd  inen 
cood  faith  or  alncere  btflef .  •  •  •  The  apandttarss  for  vdMT 
do  not  vanish  Into  ailn  abr  because  the  ooBunodMea  bottght  wtQi 
ttiem  are  oonaumed.  Tlnae  espendtturas  have  bean  fumtOm  to 
the  commumtT,  aa  all  expending  doBan  are. 

They  hrip  uie  buslneewnaa  and  tbm  _ 
no  small  element  in  the  general  revival  that  needs  to  amend  In- 
stead of  being  artlflclally  dtminliawid  nn^  tha  plea  c<_ 
balancing  the  Budget,  or  snch  eoonoaSo  *T>orse  tsattMnr*  that 
~  toeonoeal  ttH  real  ObsIcbs  back  of  i 


I  am  Of  the  firm  opinion  that  such  prospertty  ss  has  taken 
place  since  the  inception  of  the  New  Deal  was  due  In  large 
part  to  the  forced  infiltratkm  of  Federal  moneys  thxough  gen- 
erous national  spending  into  the  channels  of  trade.  Amalor 
portlan  of  this  was  cOeetoseted  throogh  fhe  W.  P.  A. 

Some  fiamers  wlsfekenly  advocate  redootian  of  W.  P.  A. 
fOnds  because  tboy  find  that  they  eanaot  wssa  aaay  fioa 
W.  P.  A.  loBs  men  for  empteymeat  SB  fsna  labercrs  St  sfesrva- 
tlon  wages.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  these  mIsgnidBd  cttteem 
invdgh  ggslnst  tbs  program  bseause  they  wsnt  te  tatao  cheap 
labor  and  feeee  down  the  ginsial  wags  sesle. 

Ifir.  Speaker.  I  pray  that  fOrtiMr  xeducUuu  in  W.  P.  A.  will 
not  prevail,  that  the  New  Deal  win  go  forward  on  tts  srlglBal 
prognm  aatexaished  by  Inilinldsting  psessure  fnaa  those 
who  sre  tts  avowed  enenriss  tram  wtttaoot  snd  SBfasakensd  bj 
sttsrlTi  ttoBi  spostetos  ftom  within. 
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TvetnttMuy  of  tke  Birth  of  Pare  Jacques 

Mannwtte 


« 


I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  L.  OTTOILL 

or  NKW  JKSSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tu€$ia9,  Jy!ne  1, 1937 
Mr.  OTfBILL  at  IMfWJersegr.  Ur.  eptaka,.900  jemn  «go 
tottay  Jaogmw  Ifaivntle  vaa  bora  at  Iaoh.  PnuDce.  TUs 
BomlBS  in  the  Capitol  BuUdinc  of  tbe  XJ^ttted  States  of 
Amertca.  ponuaait  to  a  reioliitian  iBtrodaced  In  this  Cham- 
ber bf  our  colleague  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Mc^Kkoogh],  uptm 
vhtefa  the  PieitdBPt  of  the  United  States  formally  directed 
that  tbe  day  be  olHrtally  obserred.  an  impresBtre  ceremony 
vaa  beM  in  Stataaiy  HaU.  In  attendance  were  Senators 
and  RepresentatiTes  from  many  of  the  States,  the  Most 
Reverend  John  M.  McNamara,  D.  D^  tbe  Honorable  Jules 
Henry.  MtnM^  Fknipotenttary  and  Counselor  of  the  Em- 
bany  of  nnanoe,  and  men  and  women  from  every  walk  of  Ufe. 
Ukider  leate  to  extend  my  remaifcs  I  include  herein  the 
pcorlamartflp  of  the  Presideni  of  the  Uhited  States  and  some 
excerpts  from  the  address  dettvcnd  during  the  ceremony 
by  Rev.  Rdward  Walsh.  8.  J^  Rl  IX,  U*.  D^  vioe  president  of 
Georgetown  University. 


By  the  PrHktant  of  tbe  TT&ttsd  8tatn  ot  Amerlea 

A  TmanAumom 

to  PohUe  BMOtutlaa  Ma  8S.  8OT«nfty.flftb 

pfovad  May  S7.  MS7.  raqaMUng  Um  PtmI. 

i  to  predata  tte  frwwtwuty  at  tbm  blitb  a(  Pert  Jaoqu« 


the  1st  day  of  Jm»  1M7  maika  tba  ttaiw  hundrMtth 
aimlvanaxy  o(  tha  birth  of  Fma  Jaoiiiiaa  Marqnatte,  the  fltak  white 
aaaa  to  eaplova  tha  iippac  IflMlarippi  Valliy;  and 

nrhMPiM  tt  la  eminently  fttttag  thafc&a  ianentenary  of  tha 
birth  of  tl^  ■aalwM  mtartinnary  and  faarlaii  nqpianr  ahoold  be 
by  anttahla  patrtotte,  raUgioqa.  and  public 


«ha  test  of  aaM  pohUe  raaoiottoa  pravldaa: 

*Tbat  tha  Freiirtaiit  of  the  United  Stataa  la  anthorlaed  and  ra- 

-WMeted  to  larae  a  nwwlamatlon  oaUtng  vqiaB  aU  oOctala  of  tha 

aavamaant  to  dl^iay  tbm  dag  of  tha  Itettad  Statee  on  an  Qm- 

ORuaant  bttUdlnga  on  Jane  1. 1M7.  and  invlttng  all  people  of  tbe 

Ttaited  Stataa  to  obara  tha  day  and  the  annlTeraaiy  year  in 

cburehaa,  and  other  aanable  plaoae  vlth  i^iproivlate 

the  tvoentanary  of  the  birth  aTPaia 


Mow.  thwefon.  X,  fkaakUa  D.  Booaevdt.  PiaaMant  of  the  Xinited 
BtmXm,  do  hewbf  dlvaet  all  Oo»eniu>eot  *«*»*«-<■  to  dfemlay  tbe 
flag  of  tba  nafted  Stataa  on  all  Oowamment  *i«tiHi».g.  on  tbe  1st 
day  of  June  isn;  and  I  lavtta  aU  paopia  of  the  United  Statee  to 
"  that  day  and  aaidvanary  year  in  — *f^T.  ehntthee,  and 


eottabto  piaoea  «ttb  unnnr 

of  tha  blxfh  of  Ptaa  Jaequee  lAoquetta 


hi  ■liiiHi  whasMt,  I  iMva  beiauatu  eat  ay  hand  and  caoaed  the 

of  tha  Unttad  Stataa  of  Aaalea  to  be  aSsad. 
Ztana  at  tha  ettj  of  Wafrtdngtan  this  2Tth  day  of  May  in  tha 
of  our  Lord  ninstasn  hundred  and  thhtj  aeteu  and  of  the 
of  the  United  Slatea  of  AoMrlca  the  one  hundred  and 


lanu.] 
«F  tha 


WMJOaajM  D.  BOOSKTXLT. 


Bdu, 


9f 


tn  blood  by 


Dr.  Walsh  said  In  part: 

Tb  Jaegoaa  Mawptatta  was  not  vooelMfiBd  tha  accolade  of 
attr^pdom  which  tha  FIntJiiartfr  of  Quisttanlty  aomettaea 
^  to  their  fstth  was  sealed 

a  northern  Mew  York  and 

♦,        .  «^^  w_  .V    ,  Jdstory.    Tbe  htdaofiH  tor- 

turee  InltVetad  by  the  Zioquota  on  Jogoaa  and  r-Ttriif    and  the 
final  manner  of  Ihalr  daatti— fomJA  aatoandii^  comaentsry  on 

of  what  a 


days  of 

nota  on 


Ibeyrtold  bba  of  a  mighty  tfver  that  Aowad 
waaa  far  to  the  souths  where  no  white  man  had  yet  paaatrateL 
TbiBf  beeought  the  yoong  Black  Bobe  to  come  among  uicm  to  oa 
thetr  father  and  teacher.  To  this  call  Marquette,  then  38.  re^ 
ipoarted.  and  preparations  ware  made  for  the  greeS  adventure. 
Simultaneously,  a  youth  of  31.  then  In  the  senrloe  of  tha  Hundred 
AMOdatea  and  named  Louis  JOlliet.  a  hardy  woodsman,  trader, 
and  ateipreter  who  had  iMen  educated  by  the  Jeeulta  at  Quebec, 
waa  designated  by  Frontenac  to  serre  as  leader  for  the  state  aa 
MiTqnette  was  for  tbe  church. 

Together  they  fronted  the  great  unknown,  and  togathar  on 
June  17,  1673.  their  frail  canoes  gilded  into  the  broad  swift 
current  of  the  Father  oi  Waters,  the  Mississippi.  Though  known 
aa  early  as  1619.  and  explored  by  the  Spaniards  from  tha  dmctlon 
of  the  south,  it  was  left  to  Marquette  and  JoUet  to  aqdore  ita 
greatest  length  and  leave  the  most  authoritative  and  sdantUlo 
account  of  the  discovery.  Unfwtunately.  Jt^et's  account  was 
lost  In  an  aoddentr  and  It  is  Marquette's  Journal  that  fumlahea 
the  historian  with  tbe  amide  data  of  an  exact  observer.  Benca 
it  Is  that  his  name  Is  forever  sssorlsted  with  that  hlstocio  event. 
His  docuimenta  constitute  one  of  the  most  Important  eontribu- 
tJooB  to  early  Americana  omtalning.  as  they  do.  eommento  on 
geography.  tc^>ograidiy.  and  ethnology-r-on  the  location  of  vil- 
lages and  aettlementa.  on  tides  and  tributary  watera,  on  the 
customs  of  the  aborigines,  on  the  natxire  of  the  vegetation,  game, 
■no  all  snlmal  life.  Be  even  includes  some  shrewd  esthnatee  oon- 
oemtDg  the  possibilities  ot  future  commercial  developroenta. 

It  was  natural  that  much  of  the  technical  and  «nrMfntal 
leadership  of  the  flotilla  should  be  committed  to  the  robust 
layman  Jollet.  as  the  mind  of  Marquette  waa  f  oeossed  more 
partleularty  on  the  missionary  and  q)lrltual  featorea.  But  hia 
was  the  inspiration,  his  tbe  commanding  Intellect,  hla  tha  driv- 
ing force,  that  had  envisioned  the  exploration  even  before  tha 
arrival  of  Jollet  and  his  the  flrat  maps  of  the  new  region. 

Ttte  eiqpadltlMi  paddled  Ita  way  as  far  south  aa  the  mouth 
of  the  Arkansas  Blver  where  It  heoame  clear  from  tha  Inf ormatlan 
supplied  by  friendly  Indians  that  this  mighty  river  which  they 
were  navl^tlng  emptied  into  the  Oulf  of  Mexico.  As  further 
penetration  would  have  brought  them  dangeroudy  near  the 
SpanlardB  who  were  not  friendly,  the  party  then  retraced  Ita 
course.  But  Marquette  was  never  to  see  Qikebee  again.  In  tha 
course  of  time  he  reached  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Mi^»<«g*n. 
where  his  Intrepid  soul  fdt  tbe  last  hour  had  come.  Be  bade 
his  two  sorrowing  companions  to  bring  him  to  i*n<l  near  tha 
present  d^  of  Ludlngton.  They  built  a  nxle  shdter  of  sapUnga. 
brandies,  and  bark  of  trees,  to  serve  as  a  death  «»^*tn^yCT  for 
this  son  of  a  proud  and  distinguished  family  of  andent  Prance. 
Then  on  May  l9.  1S7S.  hla  Ufe  work  done,  this  gentle  mlssimiary 
of  cauist,  this  accomplished  scholar,  master  of  six  Indian  dlalecta. 
explorer,  and  leader  of  men.  expired. 

Rightly  did  the  historian.  Bancroft,  say  of  him:  **The  people 
of  tha  West  wiU  buUd  his  monument."  Ri^tly  and  gen«roody 
did  the  people  of  Wisconsin  erect  this  noble  efflgy  In  |>«nHKsif1 
memory  of  an  indomitable  pksieer  who  helped.  Pfirhapa  batter 
than  he  knew,  to  buUd  the  future  empire  of  the  We^~ 

Mr.  Spesikex,  the  salutation  to  the  memmr  of  this  great 
priest  by  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  not  only  fitting  and  proper  but  most  significant 
in  these  days  of  irrellgion  and  the  attitude  towaxtL  religion 
in  certain  social  ctates.  It  is  refreshing  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world  should  take  pause 
to  applaud  the  memory  of  so  great  a  character  as  Pere 
Jacques  Marquette.  Though  Father  Marquette  lived  but  38 
years,  his  contribution  to  the  development  of  what  is  now 
our  country  will  ever  endure  in  tbe  pages  of  the  Nation's 
history. 


Lt  Norman  Prince 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  GEORGE  J.  BATES 

OF  MASSACHUSFTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  1, 1$37 


BTATlBMSNTCHPRKPEBSKirrAll^  QBOBOB  J.  BATES  (BKPT7B- 

S^lJ^^^jaHS^SFSS^  DISTBlCr.  ON  THl  OCWA- 
gS.Q'L J°S0»^PEWT  SroVICKS  IN  WASHINOTQIf  NA- 
TXCMAL  GA'iUKDRAL  ON  TUXSDAT  MORNINQ   JTIHS  1    ltt97 

WHO  HOD  ni  TBM  8KBVICS  IN  1910  ***v»  nwv. 


Mr.  aATMB.    Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  Uhlted  states*  most 
MtMmdhiff  Wbrld  War  heroes,  Lt:  Norman  Prince,  today 


conelndBd  a  long  Journey  to  his  final  resting  plaee  witfabi 
ttie  walls  of  beanttful  Washington  Cathedral,  to  join  in  eter* 
nal  honor  the  former  Commander  in  Chief  of  those  who 
followed  him  in  action,  the  late  betoved  President  Woodrow 
Wnson. 

*"  The  memory  of  lieutenant  Prince  is  hiilily  efaeridied, 
especially  in  the  communities  of  the  Norili  Shore  of  Massa- 
chusetts, irtiere  he  grew  to  manhood  and  became  a  prambMnt 
cftiaen  of  Wenham,  the  town  in  which  his  distlngiilrtwd 
father  and  mother,  Mr.  and  MTs.  Rederick  H.  Ftinee,  who 
made  today's  solemn  occasion  possible,  resided  at  thdr 
Princemere  estate.  An  aviation  ptoneer  tn  Biassadiusetts 
before  the  war  in  which  he  died.  lieutenant  Prince  experi- 
mented in  fibring  his  own  planes  at  Chebacoo  Lake  in  Hamil- 
ton and  Woiham.  Be  was  Imown  as  an  ardent  q^ortsman. 
finding  polo  his  tevorite  pastime  next  to  aviation. 

Young  Prince  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1909  and  was 
practicing  law  in  Chicago  when  the  World  War  began.  He 
went  to  Ftanoe  and  joined  the  Frendi  Army  aviation  service, 
and  with  WflBam  K.  Tbaw  he  founded  the  famous  Lafayette 
Escadrille.  After  numerous  spectacular  ezplotts  tn  the  air, 
many  times  esciqiiing  death  liy  inches  in  his  daring  under- 
, taking,  he  died  <m  October  15.  1916,  from  injuries  reoeited 
when  his  plane  craved  up  fidlowing  a  harrowing  cntani^ 
ment.  WhUe  he  lay  unconscious  immediately  after  his  acci- 
dent, he  was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  and  deco- 
rated with  the  Legion  of  HOnor  medal  of  the  Rench  Oov- 
exnment.  but  he  never  recovered  to  learn  of  these  honcns. 

That  this  man  was  regarded  as  a  gallant  hero  to  France 
was  demonstrated  ^  the  fact  that  his  remains  were  origi- 
naHy  interred  in  a  Paris  cathedral,  ftom  whence  they  were 
xonovcd  to  this  country  to  rest  permanently  in  the  Chapdl 
of  St.  John  at  Mount  St.  Alban  Cathedral  boa  in  Wash- 
ington. 

The  name  of  Norman  Prince  stands  high  In  the  memories 
of  those  vrtM  knew  him  and  the  coorageous  story  of  his  all 
too  brief  career.  Two  American  veterans'  posts  bear  his 
name,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  post  in  Boston  and  the 
■American  Legion  post  in  Wenham.  the  community  Iq  which 
he  spent  most  of  his  younger  years.  B  is  fitting,  therefora, 
that  a  humUe  tribute  from  the  Sfacth  Massachusetts  District 
be  added  at  this  time  to  the  memory  of  this  great  soldier 
who  has  come  to  rest  in  what  may  be  called  the  Westminster 
Abbey  of  the  United  States. 


The  Spirit  of  Americm 


EXTENSION  OF  REliARES 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  GRAY 

or  PKHMSYLYAIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  Jtme  1, 19J7 


■MBMOEtlAL  DAT  AnrafBW  DEUVBRBD  AT  JOBN8TOWN,  PA.. 

MAT  81.  1SS7 


Mr.  GRAY  Of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Baooao  I  include  my  Memorial 
Day  Address  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  May  31,  1937: 

yUlow  eltlaene,  this  le  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  year  of 
'  government  of  the  United  Btetee  under  the  ConsUtutlon  of  1787. 
Nat  a  long  en  m  respect  of  wodd  hMoiy  or  of  life  on  this  gUibe. 
hut  lengthy  »iio«igt>  for  oiar  oountry  to  have  enoovntared.  and 
ov«ra»ne.  <tarii«  that  osatury  and«  half,  mora  than  one  poUttaal 
and  economte  dlrtortoaaee.  stonns  whlcte  racked  the  enttra 
tore  of  theNatlfliu 

Since  the  daya  of  177S  and  the  Ba«etatSaaaiT  iMrtod.  whldi  In 
the  Tirtory  at  TorKtown 
eolQitfea;   ainee  a  few  rtiort  yeaa  of 
Oenf ederatka  of  Statee,  latar  to  Meaeom  fan  Into  a 
Vnton  by  popular   adoptton  of   oar   maaant  Oonatttutloti,  the 
to  our 


faUed.  aa  la  not  wwBronn  tn 

with  eamttona  f  oteed  an  appeal  to 

dded  tha  oentna  iMoa.    ttm  Otftl  War  waa  f ofuiht  to  praSael  and 

preaerva  the  integrt^  of  tha  United  Stataa  aa  ona  and  indlvlslMa. 

It  waa  a  vtetary  for  eoaaarvatlaa&. 

After  the  tMrnlnatten  ot  that  war.  a  day  waa  aat  ^MVt  in  this 
ana  other  Stataa  aa  a  hoUday  for  tha  nrsnmssnnratlna  of  tha  sal- 
dleia  and  aafloBa  of  tha  Union  Amy  who, 
ootuttiy.  had  paaaed  tnto  tha  land 
therefora.  la  many  parte  of  thla  fair  land,  wa 
our  heada  In  bamUe  aaanly  homage  to  tbe  oouraga  of  heart 
noblUty  of  ^Irtt  of  theee  herole  men.  Mora  raoaatly  wa  ham 
coma  to  Idaafea  tha  oocaakm  aa  envoloping  tha  meaMty  of  tba 
men  and  women  who  anaverad  tbm  ooimtryla  eaU  and  awnd  Us 
need  la  aU  tba  wan  In  vhldk  the  Nation  haa  amatBil 

Ve««aiW  orgaaloattanB  enpertadly  do,  and  tba  ■enaral  poMla 
ahould.  take  a  prominent  part  In  siioh  oooBmamorattva  aottTittai. 
Any  dlipoaltloB  to  naglaet  the  reapeotful  attttnda  la  hardly 
worthy  of  tha  day.  there  la  more  ^In  to  be  had  toy  aoma  re- 
flection of  tba  **why~  of  thla  pohUe  ealelwratlon  than  by  India- 
cvUnlnata  uaa  of  tba  wlwlo  day  In  utter  dlaragaid  of  Ita  hlar 
tortoal  and  amotinnai  signlfleanoa.  VeCaiana  Uvlng  know  moea 
of  the  strain  of  military  and  naval  aervlee  to  whleb  tba 
dead  were  aubjeet;  and  alao  of  the  deptha  of  their 
They  aalute  their  f aOan  oomradea,  and  all  tha  thoogbtful  world 
TflTntrr  both  tha  llvb^  and  tha  dead.  Blvalrlaa,  SImnmlfina. 
and  anlmtnrttltf  diaoohre  themaelvaa  in  tba  divine  U^t  of  sym- 
pathetic mtrtaal  raapaet.  Wban  a  man'a  nobUl^  la  algnad  wltb 
the  aaal  of  tauaortality.  anvtaa  and  hlfkartnga  noada  Into 


It  la  not  woaaaaiy  that  w«  reteU  tbe  deeda  of  valor  and 
herolam  dona  by  tboae  whom  we  thoa  aolemaly  honor  today.  Oa 
the  froaen  grotmd  of  Valley  Porga.  In  the  bloody  angle  at  Oatty^ 
burg,  under  the  hUslvlng  tropic  aon  of  Manila,  and  on  tba  tor- 
tured flalda  of  Vkanee  the  record  of  ttnatalned  dsvotlon  to  our 
«vynT»»**n  ooontry  haa  been  wrl^^en  not  oo^  for  ea^Ji  hot  aa  wril 
for  heaven.  Thoee  who  gave,  gave  aU;  and  wa  wbo  pralaa.  pralaa 
alL  Tbare  waa  no  llndt  to  tbair  devotion;  than  can  ba  no  boand- 
ary  to  our  tribute.   When  great  deeda  ap^k.  tba  toagaa  la  dumb. 

What  may  be  bdpful  Is  that  wa  here  today  trr  to  iimlai aland 
the  iptrtt  of  tboae  who  were  and  are  America.  Mora  than  oboe 
the  dlreet  amaiilt  on  our  inatltutlana  haa  been  repeDad.  Today 
there  la  a  more  omlnoua  attadc— a  drilherata.^  tnakHona.  aabtla 
attack  which  llkaly  enough  la  going  to  require  Just  as  bigh  a 
d»ee  of  ooozage  aa  baa  been  exhibited  in  tha  past. 

Permit  me  to  proceed  to  wamirw  aoma  nmdamental  Idcaa 
which  era  being  propagated  In  Amertca  today.  A^dtaaophy  of 
aoooonlo  datennlnlam  la  expounded  aa  tha  only  dSreetlag  f oroa 
In  life.  Thoee  ancient  and  higher  moUvea  of  tbe  mind  and  heart 
whSdi  have  eauaed  men  to  aacrillee  Immediate  ttdnga  for  a  mora 
Artant  and  permanent  good,  are  being  apumed  by  a  saw  phlloa»' 
phy  of  tbe  bony.  Thla  Mtt«  li  being  ■■agsiiiBUd  oat  oT  ad 
proportion  to  Its  latotlva  worth,  n  moral  uillgallnna  ore  ta  ho 
no  longer  Mndlng.  then  every  manner  of  olmlnaltty  la  JoattflaMa 
ao  long  aa  It  can  eeoape  the  poUeeaaan'S  etOb.  If  tMa  obant  at 
the  be&y  la  to  beeoaae  oar  national  anthem,  tlw  upantUom  at 
hlgfafr  faooltlaa  wlU  ba  atrtoaaattcally  aoapendad.    * 

In  aueh  an  atmoiphwre  the  Individual  with  Ida 
rlghta  and  anSural  laapooolbflttiea  wfU 
lower.  Today  tha  popolaca  la  belag  ei 
to  ran  to  tba  Ootainmant  for  tbe  cure  of  all  ma,  mal 
Inary.  Are  Americana  no  bmgar  to  ba  amaclod  to 
|ytr"^T»»  thoi^t  of 
Shan  the  county,  or  the 
and  quanttty  of  our  exMenee? 
lieopla  into  the  beUef  that  goverament  la  ttM  ____ 
always  and  forever  a  benevolent  and  abundant  Aatuaa.  Bvt  It  la 
not  true.  How  many  people  ace  oomtag  to  aeeopt  tbi 
that  tha  "Oovemmant"  eomehow  la  an 
of  plenty  aad  abaadanee.  an  inimttalde,  wnfrtbamdWa 
granary  with  an  Invlalble  and  mystical  acqiply  of  monays,  of 
leisure,  of  time,  of  eaae.  or  luxury.  AUuflng  praacbaaanta,  !»• 
deed,  and  altogatbv  too  magneOc  to  ba  vaqr  mocb  realat»rt, 
Of  oouzae.  there  la  no  auch  mythical  granary,  bot  Ma  wpatlthm 
haa  practical  uaaa  In  attmulatlng  maaa  actloa.  Saab  doctrtnaa, 
howarver,  do  aat  make  for  aooad  illlawiSliU;^  tbwafas^  tb^  do 
not  make  for  a  aaond  Aawrtoa  The  wbsls  Maa  dMf  m  aiunmad 
up  la  tha  Unaa  of  Ooldamttb. 

Is  a  peay* 


ID  fttaa  tba  land,  to 

WhOTB  weal^  aocumulatea  and 

Prmeaa  and  losda  may  flooridi. 

A  taraatb  can  make  tbam,  aa  a  traatb 

Bvt  a 
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tiMy  gtw  t»  H«N  or  tlw  pnvailtBg 
«n  th»  nil ■  ■WW!  kAV* 

It 

•boMt  prapartf  nibtsf    OC  «b«k  inn 

-  -      --       -        0f  f^  iWff  tfirt  or 

or  vlHit  ¥iihM  to  tte  poiaalt  oC  happlnaM  to 

If  h»  T  niHM  aono  of  tho  fntfts  of  HiMtoufli jt    Of 

la  «•  HgM  «•  ll«»  to  tb»  PMfcmit  If  bo  tev*  ae 

of  ttaB  prodOBta  of  kM  laborf    Of  «tet  ooacolvstal* 

If  bo  can 

IM  oaa  can 

An  ttMo  «•  fUBwU  tUftta.  InoHituiMy  wovw  la 


7 


«(aa«ta 
to  irtiwh  >■  ufetno  a 

GMI  Wv  wm  ft 
potltlefti  Nftamw  tere  be«B  tte  MBBM.    Wtan  tte 
«t  Bimuyiuo^o.  nattv  tte  Wilorttlp  of  JMttMiop  Laag- 
txn,  iMTCOtid  pcm  tte  umygimt  tends  of  Kinf  Jolm  ttat 

Owtft,  tte  ftogoio  of  tte  Lord  aaas 

of  mmtrnwaUmn.    Ttey  ted  onir  wirtowd  to  tte  people 

tugtotnef  of  ^ 


In  Ite  am  of  ngliti  of  tarn,  aftw  •  loag  Mrtae  of 
of  Iteir  fmmeiiienfl  xlghti.  tte  people  of  lfcM;hmd. 

ote  tteae  rlgbte  Into  tte  lair.   Wtet 

.    It  waa  ft  tiBtbrathm  of  wtet  ttey 
vluluij  for  tte  oounrrattTe 


at  tte  Daotefttion  of 

ttet  tte  <lnaiment  «aa  dlnetad  against  tteae  b»  aor 

ted  dmm  to  ttemsslfos  powsts  Ubitb.  vera  soto- 

aad  1&  eontravoBtlon  of  tte  peop&ft  xlgltta.   Ite  Amerlcfta 

of  mdipsadanna  wae  aaoCtec  fletaicyfor  eocsenftttam. 

of  tte  DMtod  Blatss*  of  wbleli  tte  stais  ami 

la  tte  ihisBN  aad  of  which  w  on  oeoasiaaa  auch  aa  this, 

aae  ae  tecy  prood.  Is  la  ita  -*-*'— -^itT  of  xlghta  and 


^     I 


J    i 


i 


Slmild  Be  PtfdMied 
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EXTENSION  OF  RRUAinr?;^ 
HON.  JERR7  J.  O'CONNELL 

or  MONTAIU 

IN  TBI  HOUSE  OF  lEPBESEMTimVES 

OXXmKgUAct  lirtttiiii     Ifir.  Bgmktr,  under  learn 

te  mmmMOaa  mth  ny  rwilaHrm  mktim  the 

df  «»  OMMI  8lrtw  to  anoiWtae  ttk»  OofciBor 

to  gMt  a  ftn  and  oompiele  paKtai  lo  Tom 

bdd  HI  lilt  81  yeazs  of  d  lite  — »«^w  ti  sna. 

for  d  eited  vhlch  he  did  not  ooBoanit;  <n  tnjnrttai 


that  xaoks  as  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  American  juria. 
prudence,  I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Rsoobb  a  cour  of  a 
letter  from  the  Tom  Mooney  Defense  Committee  of  Waah> 
ington,  through  its  chairman,  John  W.  Jenkins,  settbig  forth 
various  p<^ts  of  evidence  proving  beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
doiAt  liooney's  innocence;  also  a  resolution  ad<H>ted  by  the 
Women's  Xntematknal  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom  at 
their  annual  meeting  April  30  to  May  3, 1937;  and  a  further 
letter  of  evidence  which  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  1^ 
C.  M.  Fiekert,  the  district  attorney  for  the  city  and  county 
of  San  Frandsco: 
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OrWAflHUKmMT.D.O^ 

Mmv  2$,  inf. 

Bon.  JtaBT  J.  O'ComoELL, 

Jtoom  4St,  House  Office  BxtOdtng,  WasMnffton,  D.  C 

Ttei  Maar:  nxxn  the  Government  files  I  ha^pe  tekon  tte  evl« 
dence  ihowlng  that  O.  C.  Ctowley  (with  eredenttala  from  FhAnrfB 
oOce)  met  In  tteroom  of  Baron  Ton  Brinken  and  thftt  tte  bairon 
had  room  no.  7076.  and  In  this  room  at  tte  Palace  Hotel  Baron 
▼on  BriBken  gare  the  drawing  of  the  infernal  machine  of  death 
that  was  puUished  in  San  Frandaeo  Kgamlnar  a  tam  houn  after 
tte  eapkialon  on  July  23,  1016.  I  have  eridezMe  and  teve  made 
of  both  death  machlnea  thftt  UUed  10  of  our  people  and 
40. 
hftve  a  oopy  of  tte  credential  given  to  O.  O.  Crowley  by  Tom 
Mooneye  framcr  and  proaecutor,  Chailaa  M.  Flcfcert,  and  that  thia 
same  Cko«1ey  paid  $560  in  aiz  peyments;  •2S0  waa  paid  by  C.  C. 
Ckowley  to  Lewis  (Lew)  Smith  for  dynamiting  tte  barge  at  Puget 
Bound  ttet  desUuyed  tons  of  hi|^  explosives  and  kfiled  tte  nif^t 
watchman.  This  Lewis  (Lew)  SBiitt  is  tte  man  who  «w«^ffiiifi 
that  te  and  not  Tom  liooney  committed  this  crime,  and  farther 
that  Crowley  (Pickert's  agent),  while  in  prison  for  dynamiting, 
said  ttet  Tom  Mooney  is  paying  for  another  man's  crime;  ttet 
tte  man  wte  did  tte  Job  waa  safe  In  Ifezioo. 

Pnrther,  I  will  prore  by  an  eye  wttneaa  and  aasociate  of  Martin 
Swftnaon'a  sUant  partner  (tte  corer-txp  man)  thet  ttiey  manu- 
factured these  infernal  machlnea  on  Market  Street  after  they  had 
taken  tte  idea  from  J.  R.  Van  Kbolbergien  and  after  that  tte  baa 
hsarlnga  and  .28  and  .32  caliber  cartrtdgca  found  in  Waxxm  K. 
Bllllangn'  room  came  from  Martin  Swanson's  other  secret  nrtvate 
office  and  that  from  this  place  the  death  car  left  at  1 :  86  (the 
oocopftnta  axe  known),  ttet  the  soitcase  bomb  and  tte  thrown 
bomb  were  bott  need  and  both  came  firom  this  SwaiMon'S  ^^iw^, 
aad  X  wfll  j^oduoe  replicas  of  tte  two  bombe  for  tte  tearHiQ:  on 
Senate  Joint  Besolutlon  127  and  Houae  Joint  Beeolution  207  and 
make  haste  if  it  be  possible.  T>9m  Mboney  haa  been  teken  to 
tespltal  and  ws  at  least  can  dear  tte  name  of  liooney  and  causa 
a  IManl  aetlan  to  bring  these  Oerman  dynamttcn  to  trIaL 

Ocn.  Prana  Bopp,  Baron  von  Brinken.  and  C.  O.  Orowley  are  es- 
eonviets.  served  time,  but  are  protected  by  the  special-Interest 
crowd  known  in  Oalifomia  aa  ~tte  higher  upa." 

Pleasa  liasiiin  this  aetlan. 

TOK  MOoanr  DnwmB  Oowaamo^ 
JoHx  W.  Jsuxnis.  CfuUrman. 

This  letter  subscribed  snd  sworn  to  before  me  this  27tt  day  of 
Mfty  1087. 

l"**-]  O.  iiAvtaea  WamsacvRB, 

Wotery  Publie,  Di$triot  of  ColumW. 
My  oommieslrm  expires  Pebruary  1,  1042. 

Beeolution  to  releaae  Tom  Mboney  adopted  by  tte  ^n"n*l  meeting 
of  tte  Women's  bitematiooal  League  for  Peace  and  Pteedom. 
April  80-May  8.  1937 

Whereaa  Goremor  Merrlam.  of  Calif omift.  has  refused  to  reopen 
tte  case  fdr  tte  relesae  of  Tom  Mooney,  and  tte  Leglalature  of 
California  has  refused  to  petition  tte  Oovemor  to  act; 

Whereas  a  petition  for  PMeral  investigation  of  tte  Mooney  case 
Is  being  circulated  by  Congreaaman  PRxoxaALo,  and  at  tte  b*^»*m* 
time  a  reaolution  requeeting  imoondltlonal  pardcm  for  Tbm 
Moonsy  tes  been  Intruduued  in  tte  House  and  Senate  by  Con* 
gressman  COomixu.  and  Bsnetor  Mubbat:  Therefore  te  it 

Baolved,  That  we  urge  immediate  signature  to  tte  petition  for 
investigation,  togetter  with  support  of  tte  reeolutlan  to  Qovemar 
llHXIam  for  wncnndittonal  pacdon. 

lOopyl  T 

IClty  and  county  of  San  Ptftndsco.  disMct  attorney,  Han  of  Justice  1 

Sam  PftAwasco,  Cauv..  Jiuie  14, 181S. 
To  tte  O^etelt  «ad  Ojpesr*  tkrom^hout  tte  UmUad  States 


of  this  note,  Mr.  O.  O. 

is  ft  qtedal  agent  of  thia  ._...  ...»  ^ 

Witt  tte  department  of  Justice  of  this  city  and  county  of 
Ksaelseo,  state  of  Oalltoniift.  ^^ 

at  Pwwnt,  ftnd  for  acme  time  to  come,  te  wfll  te  ea; 
to  tte  duty  of  investigating  tte  ilUdt  druc  and 
'*"Wtt  thia  atf.  Canada,  and  tte  ■astetn  Stataa. 
of  tte  ahlpment  of  auch  artielee  from  r»nei1a 
Btatae.    A  number  of  cOclala  here  are  undae  ta 
loe  ttsir  aiisssd  nnnnertlon  wttt  tte  ilUsIt  traflo  in 
As  ft  result  Mfe.  Crowlsy  will  teve  to 


y 

n 
Into 

in 


luveftlgfttlon.  and  I  eameetly  rsqusst  that  an  ottBan  to 
whom  Mr.  Orowley  may  preeent  thia  letter  wfll  eoopeeate  wttt 
hiss  to  tte  enda  outlined  tenia. 
BewectfuUy  yooia, 

O.   M.   Ptanar, 

INrtriet  AMom^. 
C.  C.  Gmwibt, 
DUtriet  Attomtt, 
Cttf  and  CoHSfy  o/  S9%  Frvmetieo. 


\tttTtaat  Insurance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD 

<:  OP  OAUPORMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEFBESEMTATIVES 
ruesffay,  June  1, 1$37 

lix.  FORD  of  California.  Ifr.  Speaker,  if  Oaafnas  deflires 
to  aid  those  veterans  who  have  failed  to  Convert  their  term 
insurance.  I  soggest  that  it  exercise  its  legislative  prerogative 
and  pass  an  aMm^^rlation  that  will  protect  the  lemvc  fund 
of  those  veterans  who  have  converted  their  Inwirannr 

In  passing  this  trfD  over  the  President's  veto  you  are  simply 
being  generous  to  23,000  veterans,  at  the  expense  at  423,000 
veterans. 

We  are  told  that  the  veterans  who  have  convnted  are 
willing  that  this  be  done.  Tliat  is  ronnnendaWe  generosity, 
but  it  should  not  be  permitted. 

Personally.  I  refuse  to  indulge  in  that  kind  of  geiMrosity: 
hence,  I  am  voting  to  sustain  the  Ftesidentii  veto  of  H.  R. 
547S. 


All  Appeal  to  Menben  to  Sign  Mr^  Fish's  Discfaarse 

Petition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  mniAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESElfrATIVES 

TttdMfdf,  June  1,  1937 

Ifir.  LDIXiOW.  Mr.  C^ieaker,  the  gentleman  from  Mm 
Yoric  [ICr.  WaoLKm  Rsh],  avaOlnf  himadf  of  hli  parlia- 
mentary ivivileges,  has  filed  at  the  egeaHoWn  dadc  a  dis- 
charge petition  (Mo.  18)  to  bring  his  Bouse  Joint  Reaolution 
NO.  800  out  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  before 
the  House  for  debate  and  a  vote. 

House  Joint  Resohition  300  has  been  overdiadowed  by 
other  legislation  and  has  not  received  the  attention  Its  Im- 
portance deserves.  It  is  one  ot  the  most  worthy  measures 
that  ever  came  before  this  Congress,  and  I  appeal  to  every 
Biember  of  the  House  to  sign  Mr.  nss^  disdiarge  petition 
in  order  that  this  resolution  may  have  a  fair  chance  for 
consideratlan  and  a  record  vote  In  the  House. 

Hie  purpose  of  the  rescAitfon  is  best  expressed  by  its  title. 
It  Is  a  rescdution  '^  prohibit  the  shipment  of  arms,  am- 
munition, and  implements  of  war  from  any  place  in  the 
United  States." 

Ttie  *^<«*iwg  neutrality  law  forbids  the  shipment  of  arms, 
ammimltV***,  and  imptemoits  of  war  to  countries  that  are 
at  war.  Tlie  Fish  resotaciasi  goes  far^ber  and  inhibits  such 
shipments  altogether,  **exoq>t  to  nations  on  the  American 
continents  ragaged  in  war  against  a  non-American  state  or 
states^,  this  exception  being  a  reoognitian  of  our  obligation 
under  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Under  the  Pish  resolution  ths 
United  States  ooukl  not  be  used,  as  it  Is  now,  as  the  great 
stordiouse  and  source  of  supplies  to  equip  f  oreisn  nations 
with  the  Impkmfnts  of  destructian  necessary  in  canying 
out  their  bloodF  war  sohemea. 


Mr.  RsniB  proposal  to  ban  peacetime  exports  of  anas, 
ammunitiop,  and  Implements  of  war  was  ibrst  offered  sud- 
denly on  the  floor  of  the  House  as  an  amendment  to  ttaa 
neutrality  bill  when  that  measure  was  being  dismssefl 
Every  legislator  knows  irtiat  a  poor  chance  an  amendment 
has  of  adopti<m  v^en  it  comes  as  an  entirely  new  proposal 
In  the  excitement  and  hurly-burly  of  a  hectic  ddaate.  Tct 
even  in  such  unpropitious  aurroundbigs  there  were  many 
Members  who  were  quick  to  recognise  the  merit  of  Mr. 
Fish's  proposition.  AH  around  me  Members  wte  flrst 
looked  upon  Mr.  Ften's  amendment  askance  wore  changing 
their  views,  and  I  believe  that  with  more  time  and  moro 
deliberatian  it  would  have  been  adopted.  After  the  nea- 
traUtF  1^  passed  Bfr.  Fob  offered  his  proposal  as  a  sepa- 
rate measure,  and  it  is  that  measure  (H.  J.  Res.  300)  that 
is  now  pending  before  the  Committee  on  Fordgn  AfEaira. 

If  218  Members  of  the  House  sign  Mr.  Ttam's  discharge 
petition,  which  Is  known  as  Dlsdiarge  Petition  No.  18,  the 
resolution  will  be  drawn  fkom  the  oommittee'k  eatarwnhs 
and  brooi^t  to  the  floor  of  the  House  where  we  can  discuss 
It,  amend  it  if  deemed  advisable,  and  pass  It.  I  ean  Oiink  of 
one  amaidmgpt  which.  It  seems  to  me,  might  be  wise.  That 
would  be  an  amendment  allowing  the  ahipmoit  of  powder  or 
other  exirioslves  for  hlasflng  and  similar  cptnOam,  when  a 
definite  showing  of  positive  evidence  is  presented  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  that  such  idiipments  will  be  for  strktiy  non- 
mmtary  uses. 

The  moral  sense  of  the  Nation  ought  to  rise  and  demand 
the  enactment  of  Mr.  FtsH'a  resolution  beoaose  a  great 
moral  issue  is  Involved. 

We  should  ask  ouiadves  these  questions:  Are  wa.  a  pro- 
fessedly Christian  people,  going  to  furnish  to  foreign  natioos 
the  implements  to  make  war  on  nations  and  thus  destroy 
human  beings  by  wholesale? 

Are  we  going  to  contliine  to  aBow  American  mimltlons 
racketeers  to  send  their  agents  around  the  world  and  work 
up  wars  for  the  sake  of  the  hellish  proOts  to  be  derived  from 
the  sale  of  munitions  manufactured  in  ttko  United  States? 

g  the  Fish  resolution  Is  adopted,  tias  sort  of  biwlnesi  wlB 
stop.  If  the  Fish  resohition  Is  not  adopted,  it  will  go  on. 
What  a  travesty  on  dvUixatlan  this  isl  What  a  mockery  of 
Christianity! 

I  recommend  to  all  of  you  who  have  not  done  so  that 
you  read  the  testimony  brought  out  by  the  Nye  rommlttea 
that  investigated  the  munitions  traflle,  showing  the  activ- 
ities of  these  American  merchants  of  death  all  aitnmd  the 
world;  how  they  have  sold  munitions  to  potential  enwnlea 
of  the  United  States  that  may  sometime  be  osad  to  kill  our 
own  men;  bow  thor  have  diametesdy  resorted  to  bribery 
of  foreign  oOciais  In  tamumerable  Insfeanees:  tew  they  bava 
time  after  time  put  obstacles  In  the  way  of  tte  peace 
making  plans  of  our  State  Department;  bow  they  teve 
thumbed  their  noses  at  solemn  treaties  and  embargoes;  and 
how  they  teve  deliberately  fomented  strife  in  foreign  lands 
in  ordtf  ttet  they  may  get  their  pclncdy  raka-off  from 
human  misery. 

The  mUure  of  tte  operations  of  these  antlsodal  Amfrtcan 
munitions  profiteers  was  well  illustrated  down  In  Chile  In 
1938  when  tte  avid  agent  of  one  American  nranttions  firm 
herded  a  number  of  pilaoueis  In  a  penitentiary  room  where 
they  could  not  escape,  then  squirted  war  gases  on  thess 
cringing  and  terror-stricken  human  beings  in  order  to  dem- 
onstrate tte  efllcaicy  at  tte  American-made  munitions  to 
tte  Chilean  authorities,  winding  up  his  performance  with 
tte  following  exuttant  report  to  tte  home  firm: 
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Activities  such  as  ttet  would  be  readied  and  slopped  by 
tte  Fish  resolution.  God  knows,  they  ought  to  te  stopped. 
"Blessed  are  tte  peacemakers**,  declared  tte  greatest  loader 
ttet  ever  wore  tte  robes  of  mortality. 

m  these  times  of  distress,  when  tte  whole  woild  Is  alek- 
ened  with  war  and  Its  aftermath,  we  may  well  noaD  thoss 
of  tte  Prince  of  Peaoa^  from  wteee  lips  flowod  tte 
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licrth  CaroliMi  UahFcraitj  and  Its  Vnm  Amoair 
tke  Best    T1i«  Soatk  Shovld  Be  S(^d— With 


EXTENSION  OF  REBfARKS 

HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESEMTATIVES 
Frtdtm,  Maw  U,  Un 


Mr.  MAmnDCX.   Mr.  epenker.  iMt  week  the  Hbae  ad- 

»  I  diofe  daram  Into  VlrgmiA  and  Mortti  CaroliQa, 

am,  vten  tboe  Is  one  o<  tbe  wtrj  beet  State 

InABMvloa.   Ibe  mtvcnttr  alio  tiae  tbe  Nortb 

a  pwhHihlnt  bouie  vtakb  ntaa  among  the 

flittflC 

"Cbapd  Bm"  1>  tndy  a  tmhrenttj.  It  la  the  center  of  fer- 
aanl  «C  t*****i**^  end  It  BMar  90t  prove  to  be  the  greatest 
tBNO  at  ^«'"*'«"'**>  and  poUtleal  knoivledge  In  the  United 
States  of  America.  I  aay  this  because  the  UBItenltj  o(  North 
fYcT'*^*  and  the  Unifsitj  Press  have  courageoudy  and 
Mdly  told  the  trath  aboot  the  South,  as  wdl  as  the  United 
StalM  of  ^— *"<*^  The  South  has  been  ton  apart*  hdd 
dofvn.  and  cmrsed  by  manj  problems  lor  a  oenkory  and  a  half . 
Thase  pnUHM  are  betag  adsguately  dlseuased  at  the  Uni- 
«a«i^  of  North  GaroUna.  There  Is  an  air  of  aradiTntr  free- 
dflB^ndlilBBOtccMldBred  wrong  to  use  your  own  head. 

]tw«iiJBy  haur  to  be  Invited  to  the  North  CaroUn»  Po- 
Hlleal  TMon.  ft  student  orpaitatlan.  There  was  a  banquet 
ti  the  Oir'^l***  Inn  first,  and  where  my  dlstingnlsfaed  ool- 
Ingw,  &  Iteswana,  d  Maine,  also  spoke.  sOong  with  Mr. 
IboBMs  Dtson,  of  North  Carolina,  author  of  Hie  Clansman. 


At  die  limit liii  were  upueentsHiw  of  many  dUToent 
■liUlmlkeii  A  former  canrttrtafe  for  the  Oovemorahip  of 
■orth  GsxoUna  on  the  Communist  ticket  was  there,  a  Repub- 
that  there  abaa  be  no  Question  as  to  the  Umit  of 


X.  C«  MAT  11,  IMT 

Mia,  prMMmt  oC  the  imlvflntty. 

■KwiMi  cTttt  imtvwiltr  or  Italti.  Ovcdtiia. 

»Mn  m  (Mt^m  am.  W.  d    I  hsv*  qwii  tlw 

flilUiig  tnbaeto  mllla, 

M  OD0  of  the  mart  dlstuWutthgd  tn 

t  •!»  kMW  «f  «M  Mortft  awoMM  Foltttaa  Unkm. 

nlbat  X asft  Use  to eosM  tafM«  la  bMBON  tkis  li  a iMl 

wlMce  eeeaatteB  aad  a  Ifeaa  astnA  ia  pawmwint    Wa  of 

bava  baen  uadtar  tba  Uranb  ct  oar  inblbltinna  long 

Tba  OMl  WSr  U  ofar.    (Laughtar.] 

la  hMocy.    I 
tba  Oadantton  o(  ~ 

to 
In  tba  Uttltad  B&taa  of  Asaartca.   gran  than,  befora  the  Bevotu- 

Bat  m  tte  rtrtigatw  vmI  ta^lte  OoniMUw  for  «h*  Dadwrn- 
tloa  oC  iBirttwmitonM  this  cianaa  vm  ogt^ouK  Whyf  It  wm 
dOD*  t0  watlmf  n  flMr  ilvpt  uwiMi  ta  tta  Scmtlia  Init  mavt  pv« 

■■Hi^B^v    vO  HMMKy   vIV  MVw  ^BkHIHQ  ■HUBDW  Qb   HSW   wflO  WV 

•ovth  atartad  off  with  the  cazaa  o(  aiawr-    Bba  alao  had  tba 
aniatty  of  Hear  fcigiand.  who  waa  abaady  ptoaiiy  doioanclng 


Oafary  oonthraed  to  flonrlah— and  ttw  aboBikm  L 
CB  at  tha  Muna  ttane.  Aa  na  knov,  the  Siqirane  Oouxtm  189T 
validated  and  expanded  alavery  la  the  Dred  Soott  declakai.  Iha 
people  did  not  know  what  to  do,  ao  they  want  to  war  on  aeoount 
of  t**<*  Supreme  Court  decision. 

Blnea  the  Battle  of  Appomattox  we  of  the  South  have  been  a 
colony,  liyfrlenda,  I  repeat,  we  loet  the  Civil  War.  It  haa  taken  ma 
a  long  ^«"»*  to  make  thla  dlaoovery,  but  we  really  loet  It.  By  reading 
the  woricB  of  your  profeann  In  your  North  Carolina  Presa,  I  find 
that  from  70  to  86  percent  of  the  aouthem  white  people,  preced- 
ing the  ClTll  War,  were  nonslave  owners.  I  had  always  thought 
that  the  South  rose  en  mnwr  to  fl^^t  against  the  North.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  there  were  many  antlslavery  societies 
In  the  South,  and  the  contempotmry  documents  of  the  times  tend 
to  prove  that  the  South,  ao  f ar  aa  the  white  people  were  concerned, 
were  oppceed  to  sUvery  by  a  large  majority.  Alao.  there  are  Indi- 
cations that  a  majority  of  the  white  aouthemera  were  at  flrat 
opposed  to  entering  the  QlTll  War. 

BOUXH  B  A  COi^OHT 


But  once  we  went  to  war  It  waa  like  any  other  war.  You  were  a 
<arkffr  If  you  didnt  fight;  and  ever  since  then  we  have  been  a 
colony  of  the  North  and  have  Uved  off  the  scent  of  the  magnolia 


pnAtabla,  aad  ao 
on  tba 


the  plantallfln 


The  t<"^  has  come  for  us  to  entirely  ellnilniite  all  of  our  lUu- 
about  betag  aoothemexs.  X  am  pnmd  of  my  OoDfederata 
aausajias  and  my  aouthem  blood— but  we  must  realise  that  our 
beautiful  southland  la  a  part  of  the  United  Statea  of  America 
[Apidauae.]  I  am  In  favor  of  a  scdld  South— that  Is,  a  South  that 
hi  soUd  with  the  United  Statea  at  America.    [i^ipUuse.] 

Let  ua  keep  aU  of  our  romaatlo  tradltloos,  btrt  let  ua  face  tha 
facta.  We  hava  the  toweat  sou  fortuity,  the  lowest  wagsa,  the  worst 
tH^tffii^  more  child  labor,  and  the  worst  labor  leglslattan  In  tha 
Uaited  States  of  America.  But  with  the  Wagner  Labor  Bdatlons 
Act  we  have  a  chance  to  raise  the  standards  of  our  people  aad 
their  purdMslag  power.  Ih  dcrtng  thla  w»  will  beneftt  not  only  our 
own  people  in  the  South  but  the  people  of  the  whole  United  Statea 
of  America.  Let  us  be  progreeslve,  let  tis  go  forward,  and  forget 
all  cf  our  lUuslons  and  Ideas  that  hold  us  back. 

VMC3JC  Toic'a  CABor  AWB  xABCHiifa  iHauuuu  oaoaeu 

X  am  aot  going  Into  any  long  explanation,  but  I  am  going  t» 
mrr^P'^  a  vote  that  I  east  recently.  I  am  on  aouthem  gromd. 
I  voted  for  the  antUynchlng  bllL  I  am  a  southerner.  I  stlU  hate 
aholitkmlatB,  although  I  do  not  know  what  they  are.  I  have  never 
nad  Uaela  Tom'a  Cabin,  aad  I  would  shoot  anybody  who  would  plagr 
Mnching  Through  Geoigia  in  my  presence.    [Laughter.] 

But  I  make  the  simple  statement  that  I  voted  for  the  antl- 
lyndilng  blU.  There  has  been  practically  no  criticism  of  my  vote. 
X  have  not  received  any  letters  of  critldam.  The  answer  Is  tha 
South  oppows  lyaiAing  aa  much  as  any  other  portion  of  America. 

Vtankness  causes  me  to  say  that  there  is  some  question  of  tha 
constitutionality  of  the  bill.  The  Gavagan  bill  that  I  voted  for 
la  a  rather  aevera  one,  aad  better  leglalatlon  could  be  written  on 
the  subject. 

And  I  am  aot  coming  into  my  Sooth  with  any  idea  of  embarrass* 
log  any  of  my  ooUeaguea  who  voted  and  fought  agamat  that  blU. 
The  gentlemen  who  did  so  were  conscientious  and  honorable.  The 
people  who  voted  agatnat  the  antUynchlng  bill  beUeved  that  the 
mil  was  unconstltutlonaL  One  RepubUcan.  Mr.  WAuewoarH,  of 
New  Teck.  voted  against  the  Mil.  Also  one  of  the  moal  Itteral 
aad  cooaoiaxttoua  Democrata  of  the  SUte  of  Washington.  Mr. 
X^AVT,  did  the  same.  So  I  will  admit  openly  that  there  la  a  grave 
qttsstton  aa  to  its  constitutionality. 

LTWCHXHO  B  A  MAnOMAX.  BBOaAOi 

Bvt  the  problem  la  atm  With  aa,  and  tk  la  a  national  one.  I  have 
a  fading  that  the  South  should  give  bond  aa  to  its  taMh  in  the 
matter  of  lynching.  Here  in  North  Carolina  it  seema  manaoasaary 
becauae  there  has  apt  beoi  a  lynching  in  North  Carollaa  ta  numy, 
maay  yesja— I  tmderatand  IS  or  90.  In  Vlrglala  there  haa  beea  ao 
lyadblag  lor  aoma  10  yaara. 

But  all  over  the  United  Statea  of  America  there  are  lywrhfrngs 
o(  white  paella  aa  waU  aa  black  people.    Amertean  dttaaaa  should  i 
have  rlg^t  of  trial  by  a  jury  and  ttie  courts.    lyachlag  la  aot  a 
aouthera,  tout  a  national  dls^ace.   Therefore.  I  hope  the  South  wHI 
Jola  la  with  the  mat  at  tha  Nation  to  w4»  out  thla  curaa. 

ladaed.  my  fellow  Amwinana,  I  agata  say  that  I  am  very  hupy , 
to  have  ocme  here.  Ttuth  to  tell,  one  State  la  about  aa  good  aa 
another.  It  la  a  good  country  that  we  Uve  in.  But  aa  a  matter 
of  fact,  yoor  prartdeat,  Mr.  GNraham,  haa  a  record  of  achlavanieat, 
courage,  and  lateUlgence  which  is  not  equaled  by  wy  many 
persona.  And  another  thing  that  I  like  about  the  Untvarat^  of 
north  Carolina  la  that  it  is  not  too  expensive.  It  is  about  coma 
to  paas  that  when  one  goea  to  a  univeratty  the  east  la  ao 
that  either  one  caaaot  go  or  their  pateats  cannot  send  them. 


I  hope  tturt  the  Untventty  of  North  CaroUaa  will  aot  bofid 
ttaaU  im  into  aa  inatitutlon  which  wiU  make  the  coat  o<  education 
prohlbtttve.  At  the  prcaent  time  I  believe  that  the  coat  of  educa- 
iian  here  among  the  students— board,  room,  lodging — ts  one  of  the 
m  tha  eatlre  eouatry.  Aad  la  additian  to  that  you  get  a 
qiualt^  of  education,  aad  that  Is  what  I  call  gettiag  your 
Biancy*a  worth. 

BWag  over  yoor  hffls.  taOdag  to  yoor  pecple  la  gas  statlcna 
and  la  mlOa.  raadlag  your  hooka  of  the  IkKVi  Oarolma  Piaas,  I 
have  learned  a  great  deal.  I  thaak  you  very  much,  aad  I  hope 
that  I  can  come  aad  see  you  again.    [ Applause.] 
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VDllowisff  my  talk  the  union  was  addressed  by  Hon. 
Thomas  Dixon,  famous  North  CaroUnlan.  who  ylgorously 
attacked  the  antilynching  biO.  Ifr.  Dixon  qwnsored  a  con- 
vention in  Atlanta  with  Hon.  John  EL  Kliby.  of  Texas,  and 
Hon.  Eugene  TUmadge.  of  Georgia,  known  as  the  ''Qrass 
Roots  Convention",  and  also  called  "The  Southern  Commit- 
tee to  Uphold  the  Constitution.'' 

Ut.  Dixon  also  campaigned  for  Hon.  Alf  Tsmdnn  In  the 
recent  Presidential  election.  He  stumped  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  for  him.  Mr.  Dixon  Is  a  fine  looklnf  gentleman, 
o?er  6  feet  tail,  and  an  aide  orator. 

The  Charlotte  Obeeryer  of  Thursday.  May  IS,  1937,  re- 
ported as  follows: 

DZXOlf   ATTACKS   AWTILTlfCH   BnXr— AOTBOa   OT  THE  CtAWaMAW   BBOD 
AT  CBAPK.  RnX  PBIOe  TO  MAVSUCK-aaAWailB  aaBATS 

Chapbl  wt^t..  jcay  13.— Thomaa  DIzan.  author  aad  lecturer. 
reoenUy  i4>pomted  dark  of  Federal  court  for  tha  eastern  dlatrtet 
of  North  Carolina,  denoinkced  the  aatilyndilng  bm  pending  m 
Congrees  at  a  banquet  here  laat  night  preceding  a  dtiaate  of  Praal- 
dent  Booeevdt'a  court  plMtk  by  Bepreaeatativa  Mai 
ctsit.  of  Ttaaa,  aad  Bepraaentattva  Batn  O.  Baawau 
of  Ifalae. 

■Xynchlag  haa  nottilag  to  do  with  that  hOT,  aald 
of  The  Claasman.  novel  on  whl^  tha  motion  pluluie  Tha  Birth 
of  a  NaUon  waa  based.  "The  bffl  Is  simply  a  bUad  for  a  veiled 
attack  that  is  beiag  made  upon  the  Sooth.  It  la  aaottiar  attempt 
to  put  the  South  back  oader  a  reuuuaiiuetion  legtaaa." 

Mr.  Dixon  received  applause,  as  I  did.  But  If  I  am  any 
Judge,  the  people  do  not  mn^  care  one  way  or  the  ottker.  and 
are  not  excited  about  the  antllynchlnc  Ifgtslatton  What 
they  are  really  interested  In  is  to  cazzy  out  the  President's 
jdan  of  Judiciary  lefona. 

They  know  there  is  no  chance  of  Qie  reeonstroetlan  days 
coming  back.  Moreover,  since  North  Carolhm  haa  the  best 
record  of  any  Southern  State  in  the  matter  of  preventlnc 
lynchings,  no  Federal  law  would  affect  the  State  ooe  way  or 
the  other. 


E  ow  SDFanat  coobt    woarw  csaotiiwi  voi 
After  the  banquet  the  debate  on  the  Supreme  Court 
held.    I  shaU  not  go  into  the  detaili  of  the  debate  between 
myself  and  Mr.  Buwsna.    There  was  nothing  much  new 
said  <m  either  side. 

I  believe  the  peo{de  of  Nortti  CamHna  are  ovowhefanintfy 
for  the  Prestdenfft  plan.  I  asked  person  after  person  and 
found  but  very  few  opposed  to  the  plan.  If  I  am  any  Jndce 
at  an  the  pec»)le  there  are  as  stvonv  for  the  reiaca  of  the 
Judiciary  as  any  Rate  In  the  entire  imion. 

I  am  not  able  to  fundafa  any  stattsttcs,  bat  I  shou!^ 
that  80  or  M  percent  of  the  people  are  for  backing  the 
dent.  It  is  all  the  bunk  to  say  that  Roosevelt  is  not  as  popu- 
lar with  the  people  as  he  was  at  any  other  time.  Thepe^ 
in  this  country  have  faith  in  Presidoit  Roosevelt,  have  f aUti 
in  his  sincerity,  and  have  fatth  in  his  widi  to  make  this  a 
decent  country  in  whldi  to  Uveu 


hava  had  a  domtaant  role.    Xa  ladaatry  It  haa  beea  la 
the  Nattoal  progreas.    Ia  the  world  of  art  aad  lettera 
Ohio  men  and  wmaaa  have  eatahlished  for  themaelvee  eavlalila 
jdaoea  ta  hlstary. 

ftom  frontier  days  to  arndsra  ttmsa  thla  section  of  the  State, 
the  Eighteenth  Congrseaional  District  of  C»iio,  haa  ' 
lag  not  only  in  tha  Ohio  Vallay  but  in  the  great  Middle  Wast. 

It  is  fittmg  tha  oldeat  d^  la  Ohio  ahould  honor  tha 
of  ita  f onadsra.  Ptanassa.  aqilocera.  towjiiapfai.  thay  laid  tha 
foundation  for  preeent-day  eastern  Ohio,  an  integral  part  of  tha 
Ruhr  of  Amerioa.  And  Martina  I^rry.  Brtmont  Cooaty,  aad  aaat- 
era  Ohio  are  to  be  congratulated  upoa  the  splendid  straetura  they 
have  erected  on  that  fouadatioa.  a  fonadatloa  whidt 
17S8.  at  Icast- 

It  was  before  that  year  tha*  thoaa  hardy  pioaaen 
tory  along  the  American  frontier  settled  on  the 
Martina  Perry.  They  hewed  their  modeet  homea  from  the  vltfta 
f oreat.  Oardem  ware  tUled  wlttila  tha  verttabU  shadow  of  Umaa 
homee.  alwajra  with  thoae  kag-banaied  ftentler  Mflaa  ehiaa  aS 
hand.  Deqrfta  tha  fact  their  homee  ware  pttdwd  almost  la 
at  historic  Part  Henry,  la  what  la  now  WheattDg.  thoaa 
flrat  setUeri  of  Martlia  Parry  ancooataied  daacsr  at 

The  flrat  threat  to  tha  ctty-to-be  eama.  not  from  their  aavafa 
aalgldMca  but  from  thair  own  govammaat.  Land  waat  of  tha  duo 
River  at  ttat  ttaaa^  by  treaty,  waa  regarded  by  tha  UhMad  Stales 
Ouvemment  aa  tha  faontlag  ground  tat  tha  bdlan  trfbca  whka, 
betatg  driven  waokward.  reaaaad  tha  wooded  hUla  batvaan  ThglBla 
aad  the  Mosklagum  Btver. 

Theae  Xndlaaa.  uadar  tha  provMona  of  thair  treaty  wKh  tha 
white  maa.  a  pact  aealed  with  an  tha  eolarfal  evanomaa  of  trtbai 

to  tha  Onatt  Whlta  FMIar  at 


that  whltaa  bad 

Our  Oofacnaaat  then,  aa  wan  aa 
tt^m^  vara  infant  to  ba  liT— Tail     On  Apitt  IS,  IIM. 
J.  A.  Oaldwall.  wxttmg  la  hla  Htofeory  of  Brtaoat  COaatj. 
Jtoha  Annsaong  waa  amt  from  Port  MdhtoA  wHa  a  party  ef 
aoldiera  to  avaenata  theae  aattlara  from  thaIr 


party  i 
Than.  I 
laa.  tha 


Sesqnicenteimial  at  Bfartiiis  Feny,  Ohio 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  ROBERT  GROSSER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  SEPSESENTATIVES 

Wednesdajf,  Jtme  2,  lt37 


SAUK)  AX3II»BB8  BT  HON.  XJIWBIMCB  B. 

MAT  SI.  U87 


XMBOVP.  OPOUlOl,  OH 


Mr.  GROSSER.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to 
my  remarks  in  the  Raocas,  I  include  the  fallowing 
'dress  made  by  Hon.  LawtBici  S.  iMHOvr,  M.  C,  on 
1W7,  over  WWVA: 

Good  afternoon,  frlenda.  It  la  a  real 
be  aaeoclatfd  with  the  waquVuntfinnlal 
la  the  dty  cf  Martiaa  Perrs 

■Mttarn  Ohio  haa  played  aa 
lfii*<#wi     la  ttme  of  paaoa  or  la  1 


antvad  at  tba  atte  of  what  a 
to  OaldwaO.  tt  wa 

Mh«  a  tmmU  to  OSptala  BogUa.  a. 
la  tha  sattlanMat.  > 

How  nmric  yoa  thla.  my  frlaada:  Anusaong  fooad  at 
Town,  now  Marttaa  Parry,  a  asitlement  of  aoaia  60  aoada  i 
mait  havtag  tta  ova  giwiiiiiaiit  aad  Ita  ova  pturlaWna  for 
aad  order. 

Thla  aaaoaneemaat  by  Mt.  Caldwell  aOacUvaiy  altmhia 
teatlona  of  rival  ottlea  for  flrat  hoaora  m  Obla^  that 
Psrry  had  ao  legal  government  uatll  latar  yaara. 

TVD  Juatloaa  at  the  pescw.  Joha  Carpenter  aad  Chaili 
hf  aaaM.  tfeeted  by  the  community,  admtnlatared  rough  trontlar 
Justloe. 

PoUowixv  a  parley  with  tha  aettlers  Aalga  Aiuialrung  gave  tha 
colony  oata  April  19  to  evaenata  their  hoaiaa.  Iflaean  Tova, 
caldwdl  dadarea  waa  tba  laigeat  oommmlty  ca  tha  vast  bank  of 
the  Ohio  Btvar  la  1786. 

Purther.  Caldwell  wrttaa.  Aiiaatiiaig  ftdlad  to  daaat  tha  spirit 
of  thoae  ptanasr  f oaadan  at  the  uieaeiit  dag  dty  «C  MuMa  Parry. 
He  enoountcred  aoch  bitter  opfwatlan  he  aUnipafl  to  oompraalae. 

And  eo  did  thoee  Martlae  l^wy  pKinaata    They  agreed  to  mov 
but  onca  Annatrang  and  hla  man  wera  out  cf  sight  pnpanmaaa| 
to  that  aSaet  ware  abandoned.    The  eettlers  ramalwsd  la  their 


Thua  inallaii  atood  ta  Oetober  of  the 
rviy^lw/M^  ^nm  outfitted  at  Port  Mtalatoeh.  intndadto 
the  Xadlaa  trfbaa  at  MlaaL    B&  roaaa  down  tta  flvar  i 
aU  aettlemants  intaet.   Aaottav  wacamg  waa  iwwd.  1 

At  MMoaca  Town,  or  Martiaa  Parry,  they  fooad  tba  oclgtaal 
aettlemeat  lataet  vlth  Justloea  Carpenter  aad  Horrls  atm  on  the 
judicial  bendi.    Captaft 
onmmand  of  tha  aspedlt 
i^reed  to  alra"^-^  the  vOlaga  aad_tba 
did  ao,  retaiBg  aenaa  tha  rtver  to 


No 
their  way 
pAad  thair 

upoa  kaeptag  tba  homee  thay  had  

nemat  Gbk>  aad  refused  to  head  either  the  waHOca 
Ddawarea  who  raaeatad  tha  aaiupathi  of 
or  the  weU-meaat  iatarreatiaa  of  their  own 

Naaass  famUlar  to  MsrUaa  Penr  peopto 
to  ba  found  tn  that  vUlaae  of  ITBS.    1 


^     dafled  both  tha  Xndlaaa  aad  the 

tda.    The  colony  laehMte  the    _^     ^^  ^^ 

foiadftt  aloMSlde'tha  Oodarda. 

-i»-  -  la  tba 

of  tba  tamOlas 
tha  dty  of  MSrtlnB 

by  tha  ■ghtaaath  Oumrsasliwial  DMMal  cf  tha 
Thla  week  Martina  Parry  aad  eaetern  OUo  vlU  pay  trfhota  ta 
.  of  tbaaa  hardy  ploaaers     At  ' 
city 
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OmintlM 
to  pngiMS  m  MM  Boeksy*  State.  aMtem  Ohio  potnti 

Btld*  to  BBon  than  a  eeutuij  and  a  half  at 

ct  aa  Oltfo  cftMto  to  wtolrtMi  a  at" 

poU^  to  lea  yian  or  patnotlo 

of  tiM  inatwt  todiMlrtal  dtatrlet  In  tba  Unttad 

ttM  ctky  te  tjplcal  at  toduatrr-    WKh  ICa  atoaa.  tts  ateel 

ttM  dMzlct  atrfetai  forto  vtth 


Ofeto  maj  wdl  ba  praod  of  tba  dlrtbietfcm 

tha  ^  aad  o(  tta  ^laiidld  ntete  to  froBttar  htatoiT. 

tha  aaorad  ptaotoeto  d  Watom  Gtove  Oanalery  z«*  the 

at  many  of  Ita  pianeara.  todnrtlnt  tha  Zanaa.  liaittn»  and 

~   ■•  saalB  «1M  iMdy  at  Batty  Bum.  whoaa 

at  Itet  Hnry  la  a  daaMo  at  boroltoa  famUlar  to  avaiy 

#fcfM  to  ABartca.    TlMm  ala^  tha  Ont  aetOcxa  o(  C»ilo. 

'  on  to  tha  fftoa  «  adveralty 
<n  tor  bona  and  ooontry. 
tt  te  tha  iraiMl  liirarr  at  My^"*  Mny  and  Balmwit  County  that 
aawr  bM  tto  aril  of  eouatry  fallan  on  haadlaaa  aare.    In  time 
at  Mm»-  viMb  tte  Itottan  ealla.  that  ftonttar  «lrlt  walka  a«mto 

on  tha  vaatom  banks  of  tha  Ohio, 
i  dtatvtd.  tba  mnka  c<  thOM  daaoeadanta  of  pkmeen 
by  aaa  and  women  of  foralgn  parmtaga.  aedc- 
Uharty  to  a  aav  land.    And  th^r.  too.  have  ab- 
j,      7  aarrlflrlal  aplrlt  vhkh  gam  birth  to  tha 
State  of  Ohio. 
To«  aafc  tor  ptooft   Ton  may  have  tt. 
BIrtoiT  noavA  tba  toet  that  to  ovary  nattonal  crisis  eastern 
Okkv  aad  Bttm«pt  Coamty  la  partlcalar.  trac^Md  to  the  colars  to 
s  at  varlaaw  vtth  flia  Mtual  populatlan. 
at  tba  aaitar  wttlera  of  Itorttos  Verry  and  eUtetn  Ohio 
Ibntfit  tbraqghoiit  iba  Wbr  of  the  BevolatloD— patrtots  an.   Agato 
to  Itn  tbOM  aailf  sattlan  left  thalr  frontier  homes  and  traveled 
vast  iHst»~^  to  Qgbt  on  land  and  aea.    ndr  sona  and  grandsons 
fOMdtt  to  tha  Ttwlf*^  Wbr.    The  nnmber  of  troopo  sent  to  the 
ftoBt  duiliv  tha  ciTll  eonfllet  araa  oat  of  an  proportion  to  the 
'    '         Dmtog  tha  apnlih-Amencan  War  and  the  World 

fjtiio  tQAeid  tba  fftmfllar  tradttton.     Ttvly  that 

qtfm  li  tftto  today,  bat  we  pray  that  tti  manlfWtotton  may 

Ohio  Jotoa  wttti 

to  IMRfbig  trfbuto  to  the  mcmocy  of  thoae  flzst 

ofObto.   And  tt  ti  wlto  real  phiasura  that  1  ertend  to  yoo. 


the  anttra  Ohio  Valley  and 


oa 
trtbota. 


of  tbait  etty,  %  eordlal  toTttottoP  to  p»ttelpato  to  ttat 


Camp  Merritt  and  Memorial  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  KENNEY 


or  THE  ROUSE  OF  SEFBESEMTATIVES 

h  /MM  2. 19S7 


AKIICU  BT  JOBB  BOBO 

ut^wmaaa.  Mr. 


r.  In  nu  ooognntanl  dlatricl 
of  Camp  Ifemtt.  A  bffl  to 
.^*«— ^w*  ttw  ctnp  lite  M  «  ttotionAl  ttaiab  ham  been 
rgportad  txnxniAj  bv  fiba  CnnnnftUy  on  fbe  Public  Lands 
•■tt  It  awatttw  aetton  bar  tha  Bonae.    T»  focus  attentton  c( 

tttott  to  Insert  in  the  OOaiaBBBiooui.  Baocnm,  under  leave  of 
tha  Hauaa.  an  eaeeDent  aitida  aopeailDg  in  tha  Becgen  Eve- 
iriV  Raeaid  of  May  »  laat,  and  written  by  John  Botg.  its 
cdllar  and  pnbifcdier; 

(Itom  tha  Vmgm  (H.  J4  BimiIih  Bnord  at  May  SB.  1837] 


PtumuKUl  MiMeBti  of  Baiaen  Oooe^  wm  onHa 

Mboto  to  the  ItottoB^  baro  dead.   By  oommon 
atOHop 

ra  ffm"'— *"  as  ma  mmra  o  imaanai  Day 
to  BsraaB  Owmty. 
tobMarloal 


Tboae  t»ho  Joto  tomoirow^  pilgrimage  to  Camp  Iterltt  shoold 
ecme  Avay  with  their  patriotic  ideals  rejuvenated,  imbued  with  a 
determination  to  perform  manfuUy  the  task  that  confronts  a 
ooontry  tovolved  to  an  eotmomlc  and  social  readjustment  unlike 
anyttitog  to  the  memory  ot  this  generaUon.  It  is  a  national  proh* 
lam  which  must  be  solved  not  with  arms  or  armaments  but  wltii 
the  ff*T»fo  fortitude  and  «>lrlt  of  individual  sacrifice  and  patriotic 
subordination  that  inspired  oar  boys  to  sing,  "We  wont  come  ba« 
tm  It's  over  over  there."  /^„« 

nrKhK  a  large  particlp»tlon  of  Bergen's  citizenry  to  the  C^p 
Meciltteeremoalea.  we  can  think  of  nothing  better  fitted  to  this 
occasl<»  than  the  thoi^hts  expressed  in  these  columm  a  year  ago: 

nhte  ft»*»»iy>i  pilgrimage  to  Camp  Merritt  is  more  than  a  mere 
tribtite  to  those  who  have  made  the  supreme  tacrlflce.  These  men 
hM«  earned  o«r  devoUon,  but  any  memorial,  no  matter  how  im- 
posing, falls  In  Its  purpose  unless  the  Ideals  for  which  they  died 
remain  enshrtned  in  the  heart  of  the  Nation. 

"Let  us  fittto^y  observe  Memorial  Day— reverential  to  our 
human  sacrtflces  <m  the  altar  of  union  and  liberty,  confident  to 
the  knowledge  that  they  have  not  died  in  vain,  and  firm  in  our  de- 
tarmlnatlon  that  this  Nation  shall  never  strive  to  conquer  but  ever 
ronato  unoonquered  down  through  the  ages  for  future  generaUons 
to  enjoy." 

We  Are  Jeopardizing  the  Future  of  This  Nation  by 
Our  Failure  to  Maintain  an  Adequate  Defense 
Against  Possible  A^^^ession 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

o» 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

OT  NEW  JERSEY 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Juxe  2. 1937 

Mr.  TBOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  relation  to 
the  other  natkxis.  this  country  is  now  more  imprepared  for 
war  than  tk  was  Just  prior  to  oar  entrance  into  the  World  War. 

While  no  one  in  America  wants  another  war  and  many  are 
agreed  that  in  the  event  of  war  we  should  not  cross  the  seas, 
neverttielesB  war  Is  like  the  weather— it  happens  every  so 
oftm  as  does  a  thunderstorm  In  August. 

Far  us.  then,  to  sit  back  and  say  there  will  be  no  more  wars 
or  that  by  disarming  we  will  avoid  war  is  just  idain  fool- 
ishness. 

First  of  aQ,  no  one  or  no  group  can  safely  determine 
whether  or  not  there  will  be  another  war.  Secondly,  if  we 
lay  down  our  arms  in  the  bape  that  we  wiH  set  an  example 
of  disarmament  for  the  whole  world,  we  may  be  passing  out 
an  engraved  Invitatian  to  some  foreign  nation  to  heap  upon 
us  so  mndi  Insult  and  abuse  that  not  even  our  most  stncere 
paetflsts  could  tolerate  it. 

Therefore  is  it  not  logical,  whether  we  like  war  or  not* 
that  we  dK>ukl  have  some  semblance  of  preparedness;  that 
peitiaps  the  easiest  way  to  maintain  peace  is  to  diow  tiie 
world  powers  that  we  have  no  dbdp  on  our  shotikiers;  that  all 
we  want  is  to  be  left  alone,  but  if  they  strike  us  we  are 
prqjMtred  to  defend? 

In  considering  our  preparedness  it  may  be  said  that  our 
geographical  i>06ltion  makes  us  imrnxme  from  attack.  I  do 
not  deny  this  In  whole,  f  or  tt  is  true  that  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans  make  an  attack  from  most  foreign  nations 
difficult;  iMit  in  this  we  are  banking  almost  entirely  on  our 
Navy.  Suppose  that  our  Navy  does  not  live  up  to  its  fine 
past  record — and,  after  all,  no  one  can  deny  that  our  Navy, 
our  first  line  of  defense.  Is  today  plowing  the  seas  in  anti- 
quated battleships,  most  of  them  over  age.  While  it  is  true 
that  our  naval  tonnage  is  second  to  Great  Britain,  it  is  said 
tbat  our  battleships  "are  obsolete  and  slow,  our  cruisers  de- 
ficient, our  desUoyers  of  ancient  design,  and  half  of  our 
submarines  too  old  to  be  of  much  value."  In  view  of  this, 
should  we  depend  entirely  upon  the  invincibility  of  our  Navy 
to  alleviate  the  possibility  of  attack  by  way  of  the  seas? 

As  for  atta^  by  land,  both  Canada  and  Mexico  are  today 
frien<fly  to  us.  Canada,  for  mere  reasons  than  one,  should 
continue  to  be  friendly.  Mexico,  however,  is  a  different  mat- 
tar.  Mexloo^  record  In  Vbte  past  should  make  us  a  trifle 
sfceptlcaL  IperaaDa]]yfMttiatdaewould.lntheeventof  an 
fntanglfinfint  between  the  mtted  States  and  soms  foreign 
initaaUiiiQiitMUe& 
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mm,  ff  thte,  ot  eren  part  of  It,  be  tnie,  we  sfe  open  to 
attack  either  by  land  or  by  sea.  In  wh&h  event  it  1b  our  soLemn 
duty  to  ottr  peaoe-loving  people  to  maintain  an  adequate  de- 
f ens»-4o  maintain  a  good  Navy,  a  worth-irtiile  Army,  and  an 
Air  Corps  wfaldi  wfD  rank  better  than  siztb— oar  present 
position — among  the  world  powers.  We  should,  of  course, 
maintain  an  adequate  coastal  and  antiaircraft  defense.  But 
this  increased  preparedness  should  be  a  building-up  process 
over  a  period  of  years.  The  increased  expenditure  which  it 
would  entail  makes  a  sudden  change  fnnn  our  present  policy 
impossible.  I  do  think,  however,  that  some  of  the  vast  funds 
which  we  now  spend  on  boondoggling  ivojects  could  be  spent 
to  better  advantage,  botti  from  the  taxpayers'  standpoint  and 
from  the  unemployment  standpoint,  if  we  divortad  some  of 
the  moneys  now  being  spent  for  useless  projects  to  the  acqui- 
sition Qi  things  with  which  to  perfect  our  national  defense. 

This  matter  of  natioDal  defense  rantads  me  of  an  iron 
ehain  with  eadi  link  having  its  relative  importance.  No  one 
link  should  be  weaker  than  its  adjoining  link.  Each  link  is 
a  part  of  our  defense  and  each  is  a  vast  subject  in  itself — 
too  vast  to  discuss  in  its  entirety  at  any  one  time,  so  for  today 
I  will  discuss  what  is  to  me  the  weakest  link  in  our  entire 
national  defense,  one  so  weak  that  it  is  hkUerous,  and  one  so 
weak  that  it  hardly  exists.  I  refer  particularly  to  our  anti- 
aircraft defense. 

AMTXAZSaUVT 


Of  all  the  large  nations  in  the  world  in  the  matter  of  anti- 
aircraft defense,  we  stand  a  bad  last. 

By  antiaircraft  defense  I  refer  to  macJiine  guns  and  to 
3-inch  arUQery.  One  is  perhaps  as  necessary  as  the  other. 
Both  have  separate  functions.  On  a  declaration  of  war. 
however,  it  might  be  easier  and  quicker  for  us  to  manufac- 
ture machine  guns  than  to  manufacture  fhe  artillery  pieces, 
so  I  will  now  discuss  only  the  artUIery  side  of  our  anti- 
aircraft defense. 

These  3-inch  pieces,  if  war  were  declared,  would  take  over 
8  months  to  manufacture,  yet  we  have  no  more  than  41  of 
the  mobile  type— 8  of  which  are  for  National  Guard  use — 
in  the  entire  United  States.  If  a  foreign  nation  declared 
war  on  us  tonorrow  it  would  be  about  January  or  February 
of  next  year  before  we  had  our  forty-second  gun.  In  the 
meantime,  we  would  have  to  ia«y  to  God  that  our  Navy 
could  hold  at  bay  the  enemy  ships,  including  their  plane 
carriers.  In  the  Wodd  War.  of  course,  we  had  allies  which 
held  off  the  enemy  while  we  were  starting  to  prepare  fran 
away  behind  scratch.  In  another  war  we  migt^  not  be  so 
fortunate  to  have  allies  wiiich  would  keep  the  eaemj  at  bay 
until  we  could  get  under  way. 

In  addition  to  our  present  small  number  of  moUIe  guns 
there  are  also  in  the  process  of  manufacture  38  more.  I  use 
the  word  "molrile"  because  there  is  a  fixed  3-indi  antiair- 
craft gun,  but  v^ch  are  used  almost  exclusively  in  the 
defense  of  our  heavy  coastal  16-inch  batteries,  so  vulneraUe 
to  air  attack.  It  is  the  mobile  type  which  Is  used  to  defend 
our  cities,  our  airports,  our  munitions  works,  our  large  reser- 
voirs, and  so  forth,  a^tinst  airpl4ne  raids. 

Under  the  1838  congressional  appropriation  we  expect  to 
start  buikUng  another  23  guns— T  of  iibkh  axe  for  National 
Guard  use— but  at  the  present  time,  as  I  have  already  said, 
we  only  have  41  guns  ready  for  immediate  firing. 

On  the  other  hand.  Great  Britain  has  432;  Russia,  73; 
Japan  over  100;  Rtuice  over  300;  Germany.  480;  and  Italy, 
188.  These  figures  are,  of  course,  changing  daily,  for  every 
one  of  these  countries  has  begun  to  manufacture  or  pordiase 
enormous  qiianttties  of  new  armaments. 

Our  small  covey  of  mobQe  antiaircraft  guns  are  scattered 
so  thinly  throughout  the  United  States  that  their  usefulness 
at  their  present  strength  in  time  of  war  would  be  niL  The 
large  city  of  New  York,  for  instance— and  I  am  letting  out 
no  Army  secret,  because  this  could  easily  be  determined  br 
any  foreign  nation — has  only  ei^t  such  guns  (two  batteries) 
defending  it.  Chicago  also  has  two.  Los  Angeles  four,  and 
Galveston  four.  There  is  not  one  antiaircraft  gun  defend- 
ing aJl  of  New  Sngland  and  not  a  single  one  defending  any 
of  our  large  airports,  such  aa  Moflett  YIekl,  Maxih  Field, 


or  Ramllton  VMd  on  the  Padfle  eoast,  or  Randolph  and 
Kdly  Fields  in  Texas.  It  would  be  Just  too  bad  for  us  if 
some  foreign  nation— Russia  or  Japan,  for  instance,  at- 
tacked by  airplane  and  otherwise  through  Mexico.  And. 
in  this  instance,  it  is  not  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility  if 
a  general  upridng  of  Comaumists  should  take  place  in  thia 
country,  but  that  Russia  would  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
American  "reds."  Mexico,  therefore,  would  be  tha  logical 
point  through  which  Russia  would  send  its  hordes  of  in- 
fant, tanks,  and  airplanes. 

Someone  may  say  that  our  air  force  could  act  as  our  air 
defense  until  we  had  gotten  under  way  (8  montha)  In  thn 
manufacture  of  our  antiaircraft  artillery,  but  let  me  answer 
this  by  quoting  MaJ.  GeiL  Frank  M.  Andrews,  commander, 
general  headquarters  air  force,  who  recently  said: 

Hie  DBitod  Statn  atr  ton*  li  so  tnadeqcmt*  tt  ooold  oatf  d»> 
fend  one  frant  ahould  two  be  ettedtBd. 

I  may  appear  to  be  somewhat  of  an  alarmist  about  the 
lack  of  preparedness  in  this  country,  but  our  unprepared- 
ness.  particularly  our  antiaircraft  defense,  is  so  alarmlnff 
that  we  are  actually  Jeopardizing  the  future  peace  of  this 
Natli».  Even  the  pacUlst  organisations  in  this  country  can- 
not deny  the  dangos  to  peace  wfaldi  ttds  ptttfUl  state  of 
unpreparednesB  against  air  attada  plaoea  ua. 

I,  of  course,  sincerely  hope  that  we  in  the  XThited  States 
win  never  have  another  war.  My  expsrienoe  in  tha  Worid 
War  certainly  diowed  me  that  war  is  somsthtng  we  dionld 
an  strtve  to  avoid.  ai¥l  then,  too,  I  have  two  sons.  who.  If 
a  war  were  to  be  declared  fay  or  on  this  oountxy.  witliln  the 
next  15  years,  would  be  called  to  the  oolon,  eo  I  am  ttisr*- 
fore.  botti  pidaUely  and  personally,  <mwsed  to  any  war  If  II 
can  possibly  be  avoided.  However.  X  feel  vecy  strongly  that 
we  can  best  avoid  such  a  war  br/  diowing  to  the  entire  world 
that  we  are  really  CKpahle  of  dpffmdtng  ouraelvet  against 
atta^  from  any  quarto*. 


RepraentatiTe  Benjamiii  Kurtz  Fodit 
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o» 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  SIMPSON 

or  PKNNSTLTAlfIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneadap.  May  26, 1937 

On  the  life,  dutfmetsr.  end  puMle  eervloe  at  HOn.  Bar jAaa 
FooR,  late  a  BepreeenteUve  ft«n  PeDniftvmnla 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  QDeaker,  undo  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remaiks  in  the  Rcooes  I  submit  at  this  time  a  poem  dedl* 
cated  to  my  predecessor,  the  Honorable  Bbtjaioh  Kukxb 

FOCBT. 

wjawBL  or  oiA-AOB  ramoiie— enrjAW  wa 

Oat  of  the  conntry  of  Penale  woods. 

Of  nigied  mowntalne  end  riven  Uue, 
Oeine  a  native  eon  wboee  work  now  la  ( 

Who  eet  a  herd  oonree  and  eleend  tt 


therad. 


liRtty  tne  stonne  be 

Wtth  berdehlpe  end 
Bettlei  to  fight,  foUe  to  win. 

Vor  the  good  of  yoo.  and  ycm. 

\t  tram  the  heart  it  eeme. 
plea  for  eU  that  wee  nghlk 
Never  e  teek  too  mighty. 
M^  a  raqneet  too  dlght. 

Now  that  Joomey  le  ended. 

A  favorite  eon  hae  gone  home. 
Tb  reet  wtth  Ood  in  ttie  eternal. 

T»  receive  aa  earned  "Wdl 


Down  la  the  pegie  at  hlalary. 

Will  go  thlB  etateman'B  nan 
A»  the  nither  oC  old-ece  i 

He  cerved  hie  niche  in  the  HaU  or 


written  May  SI.  1917.  la  memary  of 


KV.W. 


Pa. 


mo 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  H.  CASE 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  2, 19i7 


BT   BOH.   mUOKOB   H. 
DAKOTA.  OH  JUNB  S.  ItST 


ICr.  C/UBl  Of  Bmilb  Dakota.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  per- 

ddhrered  by  me  over  the  Ooiumtaia  Broadeaafelng  network  In 

boor  this  afternoon: 


tte  lyiirmHMm.  BuMide— ttng  ml  wort  la 

HUB  pviod  to  ft  ntTrtf*'"  of  pntUks  qnertkina  befocv  Ooo- 

^iU9&iftt^  an  toSananA  pabUe  oplnlaa  is  »  puMlc  awloe. 

ki  man  trnportant  in  a  demoerm^.    I  apprecato  this  l&Tl- 

and  taop^  Biy  ninBifrr  majr  ba  iMlpful. 

thadrooght  of  19S«  a  wy  ahla  polttaeal  loader  aaM  to 
'TUmm,  than  la  oaly  ooo  iMwa  tbia  year.    When  40JDM  tarman 
ta  thla  Steta  hanat  xalaed  tbUkaa  feed,  thoa'a  only  ona  laauo— 
do  waaatr 

twaa  In  ttw  mlnda  of  oCben  irho  hain 
It  aat  tha  OUuaUUitiDBL''  X  knov  the  tnith  in  Uioae 
X  han  aaan  oBoeiraU-to-do  people  not  know  where  tha 
ftom. 
the  ftouae  of  B^yfeeentattvea  haa  been  conslder- 
bffl.  While  w  wen  on  It,  ttie  Praid- 
In  It  he  laid.  "Tiim  time  has  antrad 
for  «a  to  take  ftsther  aoUon  to  extend  tha  frontlen  of  social 
•  •  •  oorernment  must  have  seme  control  over 
heora,  mtalmnm  wacoa.  the  evO  of  tiifld  labor,  and  the 
of  'T-'-ir'"— ^  labor.** 
cheer  his  words.  A  Itaw  Jersey  BepahUean  beside  me  said. 
"ThU  waa  a  strong  message."  To  me  it  said.  "Take  a  l<ng  \oolk, 
and  make  labor  conditions  better  so  these  peqple  now  on  relief 
can  have  a  hotter  rtianns  and  wont  be  in  thts  fix  agam.*  Many 
others  reeelvad  the  same  Idea.  Some  applied  their  thinking  to 
the  relief  bill.  "Why  not  earmark  some  of  this  money,"  they  said, 
"for  real  Joba  at  isal  aagast"  Toa  amy  end  «r  you  may  hear 
that  the  eaimarkla^  propoaals  In  the  Boon  wen  a  "pork  barrel'' 
Itlon.    But  tr  you  will  get  a  copy  of  tha  Cowosmoiowai. 

you  wUl  SM  tha*  lismbers  of  the 
B^rartdlcaaa,  Vsn  coaeaiiisd  with 
making  the  relief  approprlatton  bUl  suiiisthliig  men  than  a  men 
appro|glatioo  of  money. 

In  the  aisnrtmaats  offsrsd.  and  the  amendment  adopted,  you 
will  sn  a  definite  trsnd  toward  aiaklng  nlisf  money  provide  man 
h^iplness  and  greater  seuBflty.  Then  Is  no  security  of  liberty  or 
haiiilnsss  OB  a  rellsf  wage  or  grant  af  glS.  glS.  IM.  MS,  or  gM 
a  month.  Chttdnn  la  raUsf  famlMss  o«&  sach  aa  laeoaM  cannot 
gat  the  medical  attention  they  ought  to  have,  cannot  get  the 
basks  tbey  ooght  to  rsad.  eaanot  ham  the  opportuitfties  they 
A  mUat  staadard  of  living  Is  not  the  ^"»^'t«-n  standard. 

>  interest  naturally  attachas  to  the  labor  bill  that  has 
to  carry  out  the  fine  puzpoeea  rTprcsnciil  in  the 
labor  ni— age.  R  Is  known  as  the  Bladc-Oonnery  bill. 
The  bill  haa  several  Maak  apaeas  yet  to  AH  to.  but  most  of  thoee 
who  have  read  It  s^raa  thai  It  sate  «p  a  aaw  B.  R.  A.  In  a 
•tatement  to  tha  ftmartatsd  Praas,  Hwatnr  K&m.  of  IKah.  a  Demo- 
crat, says.  It  li  wona  than  tha  B.  R.  A."  Be  aaya,  ix  ctmunits 
absQlute  power  to  a  govemmantal  bunau  to  detcxmlna  wages  and 
Boura." 

^  Brtgfly.  It  asta  up  a  naw  fbderal  board  with  broad  powera  to  bar 
from  toteistoto  coouneroe  the  products  of  any  Industry  which  pays 
less  than  a  minlmxim  wage  to  be  set  by  the  board,  or  which 
nolatea  mavlniimi  houas  alao  to  be  llaad  by  tha  board,  or  which 
employs  children  under  Ig.  or  whidx  rafusss  to  deal  with  labor 
unions.  The  board  can  requin  raoorda  from  evoty  tndxistry  and 
can  chann  regulations  or  make  new  onaa  troas  ttee  to  time  ao 
that  the  final  moanlTH  la  unoertaln. 

Paul  Mallan,  one  of  tha  most  tmblaaed  ooeamentators.  In  his 
column.  Hews  Btiiind  the  Baws,  m  tha  Daily  Jounaal  of  Bapid 
City,  8.  Dak.,  nay  XZ.  aaja,  "If  then  haa  ever  been  aach  confusion, 
mlsundwrslsiMllng.  and  conSlct  about  the  oootento  of  in  important 
pleoe  of  kglslatimi.  It  haa  aat  ooeaiiad  wfthln  tha  acmorlea  of 
Isgiststfas  now  UviBg." 

Child  labor  Is  aa  avfl.  IBwalBliina  an  a  dlignaa.  Low  wagea 
tfsstroy  tha  weem»t§  of  laduaUy  aa  waB  aa  af  labor.  But  then  la 
a  vaia  iUtasuLo  between  hurling  ad)ectlvca  at  then  tUnga  and 
astttmshlTn  Urn  coadBtlaBa  that  patmtt  aad  paodnoa 

T<m  xamsattar  tha  OaoUdga  atoty  about  sin.   Tha 
ehnrch.  Qahia 


fciwi 


what  the  pnachar  talked  about.  "Sin",  the  taciturn  Oiolklge  ie- 
pQed.  "What  did  he  81^  about  It?".  Mrs.  CooUdge  continued.  "Ha 
was  against  It." 

And  ao  an  we  all  against  a  lot  of  evU  thinga— child  labor,  swcai- 
ahopa.  low  wages,  labor  spies,  war,  and  what  not.  But  the  tnnda- 
tlom  of  those  hates  into  laws  and  into  condttlopa  which  mean  mon 
Jobs  and  better  wages.  Is  not  a  simple  task. 

A  WZOSB  PSOTECnON  IS  NEEDED 

Ttie  interstate-commerce  clause  can  protect  the  Boston  shoe- 
BUikM'  sgatnst  low-wage  shoes  from  Vermont  and  call  them  contra- 
band, but  who  guards  the  workman's  Job  against  shoes  made  In 
Casehostovakia? 

The  interstate-commerce  power  may  tell  the  American  farmer 
his  pork  cannot  go  to  market  if  the  hogs  are  slopped  befon  8 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  or,  if  a  15-year  cAd  boy  helps  with  the 
chores,  but  who  will  protect  him  against  low-priced  hams  frcna 
Poland,  when  no  such  standards  exist? 

Hie  problem  of  recovery  has  many  angles.  Improvement  calls 
for  an  inoease  in  the  purchasing  power  of  Incomes.  Sound  wage 
incrsasn  an  thoae  which  result  from  Increased  production  with 
consequent  reduction  in  sellix«  costs.  Recovery  will  be  ban  when 
we  have  better  wagea  based  on  the  Increased  ability  of  induatry  to 
pay  them. 

Protoctlan  against  unfair  goods  at  home  must  be  extended  to 
provide  protection  from  unfair  goods  coming  in  from  fonlgn 
countries. 

It  is  an  very  well  to  oommand  American  textile  shops  to  pay 
better  wages,  but  permitting  Japanese  goods  to  compete  with  those 
shops  for  American  marketa  may  destroy  the  Industry  and  the 
Joblts^. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  Florida  fruit  and  vegetables  go  into  Inter- 
stote  commerce  and  must  pay  a  certain  wage  and  work  men  only 
so  many  hours  a  day.  but  Florida  growers  have  a  right  to  ask  that 
their  workmen  be  protected  against  unequal  competition  firom 
Cuba. 


It  aounds  well  to  speak  of  a  good-neighbor  policy — ^we  all  want  to 
be  neighborly— but  cattlemen  find  it  hard  to  imderstand  a  treaty 
that  throws  down  the  bars  to  beef  products  from  the  wide-open 
ranges  of  Argentine  while  we  spend  millions  of  dollars  to  stamp  out 
the  hoof-and-mouth  dlseaae  in  domestic  herds. 

Should  we  make  domestic  production  dlflicult  while  we  import 
from  abroad?  Does  that  promo^  recovery?  America's  best  market 
is  her  home  market. 

Dr.  Moulton,  head  of  the  Brookings  Institution,  recently  published 
findings  which  indicate  that  if  America  were  to  regain  the  standard 
of  living  that  we  had  in  lSt29  every  wcMrkin^pnan  In  the  country 
would  be  employed  43  hours  a  week.  I  am  not  advocaUng  a  43- 
hour  week,  but  I  do  suggest  that  the  abundant  life  is  produced  by 
abundant  production. 

Tha  true  American  goal  is  not  to  bring  all  life  down  to  a  knr 
standard,  but  to  raise  all  life  to  a  higher  standard.  To  do  that  wa 
must  Increase  the  national  income.  And  to  increase  national  in- 
come we  must  mcrease  the  production  of  new  wealth.  Tying  up 
the  country's  woridng  capital  in  Government  bonds,  putting  all 
Joba  in  a  sack  that  can  be  opened  only  by  political  pull,  wont  do 
It.  We  need  more  free  Jobs  in  America  if  we  are  to  have  a  free 
people.  By  free  Jobs  I  mean  Jobs  that  a  man  can  get  and  keep  on 
hia  own  mertt.  By  a  free  pec^le  I  mean  peoplt  who  can  live 
without  fear. 

We  can  protect  our  workers  against  unfair  goods  without  estab- 
llahing  a  stifling  bureaucratic  control.  The  Bacon  and  the 
AshQig[t-8Qmners  bills  simply  say  that  goods  produced  imder  low 
staadards  thaU  not  be  scdd  in  States  with  higher  standards.  It  is 
the  principle  we  had  in  the  old  Webb-Kenyon  Act,  which  said  that 
liquor  could  not  be  transported  into  dry  States.  Years  ago  we  said 
the  same  thing  on  products  of  prison  labor;  we  can  say  it  for  t^hjM 
labor  or  exploited  labor  today. 

TTSB  THB  states;    DON'T  DESTROY   TRXX 

Sudk  a  proceduie  uses  the  States  Instead  of  destroying  them. 
Such  a  procedure  preeerves  the  checks  and  balances  in  our  form 
of  government.  It  ^aees  a  premium  on  high  standards  throu{^ 
repreaentative  govenmient  instead  of  arbitrary  standards  through 
boards  subject  to  political  control.  Of  course,  dust  storms 
aad  floods  nm  across  Stete  lines.  But  we  have  done  work  on 
interstote  streama  for  years.  We  have  both  interstate  oompaete 
aad  Federal  laws  according  to  the  needs  cf  the  situation.  That 
Is  the  glory  of  the  Union — that  we  have  a  system  where  each 
Stote  can  develop  according  to  its  natural  advantages  and  condi- 
tions, yet  all  work  in  the  Union  for  conmum  benefits.  The  answer 
to  part  of  our  problraos  is  the  development  of  America. 

This  has  never  been  betto-  stoted  than  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  1930. 
when  he  was  Oovemor  of  New  York.  Then  he  said:  "The  vastneM 
of  our  territory  represents  geographical  and  climatic  dlfferencea 
whIA  gtn  to  the  Stetes  wide  dUferences  in  the  nature  of  their 
Industry,  their  agriculture,  and  their  commerce.  •  •  •  Thus 
It  was  clear  to  the  framen  of  our  Constitution  that  the  greateet 
pOBithle  liberty  of  self-govemment  must  be  given  to  each  State. 
and  that  any  national  administration  attempting  to  make  all  lawa 
for  the  whole  naUoa.  rach  as  was  wholly  practical  in  Great  Britain, 
would  inevltaldy  reault  at  some  future  time  in  a  dioBOlutlon  of 
the  XThion  itsdf.  Tha  preservation  of  this  home  rule  by  the 
Btotea",  he  said.  "Is  not  a  cry  of  Jealoiis  Commonwealths  seeking 
thair  own  aggraadlnemeat  at  the  expense  of  their  aister  Stetes. 
It  la  a  fundamental  aecesatty  If  wa  are  to  xematn  a  truly  i"i«t»^ 
cooatty."  ^ 


Xbam  mantkmad  tltsae  Uitacs  today  haoaon  wa  nmA  to 
aad  donhia  rlwrk  tha  mnepb^  powera  pnpoaad  la  ^**^  aav 
bm.  It  piopiiaaa  to  aat  up  a  board  vHtti  ooaapleto  eootrol  over 
woiklnf  ooadltlaaa  throu^bool  tt»  oooatiy.  Oaa  Motloa  asya. 
*7ar  tha  purpoasa  of  ragulatlona  *»»«^  otdton^  Vbt  ~ 
daastty  psraoaa  aad  mattva  wtthla  Ita  Jartedlctloa  aad 
dtffarsnt  rsqnIremeBta  for  dlfltarent  daaasa  of  ptMl»  or 
nnis,  tha  board  ^ain  make  new  ndea  from  thus  to^ma,  administer 
them,  aad  than  ba  Jodga,  Jury,  and  shsrlff.  Than  will  ba  no  need 
for  labor  ""«*«"^  Uttlo  aaad  for  State  florsamanta.  WIU  that  ba 
a  good  thing  for  laborf  WIU  It  aoln  uaan^ilayBiaBtf  WUl  that 
ptwvlda  better  wagea  for  an  workcn?  Is  it  a  good  thlag  to  dattroy 
State  standards  aad  pour  tha  whote  country  lato  one  nxddT 
Joa  la  to  dadda  thaw  thlaga. 

Our  form  of  government  haa  been  deacrtbed  aa  i 
plow  team,  every  horn  doing  hia  Job.  But  a  government  wlttumt 
checka  and  balaiKiea  la  like  a  team  of  horan  with  evenen  broken. 
heads  high,  bite  la  toath.  alagletraaa  flylag  at  tfaolr  haalB,  chaig- 
lag  dowa  tha  road,  aay  road--aobody  kaowa  wbara.  Wltans  ua- 
chackad  oaa-party  government  in  Burope  todayl 

My  msasagii  if  I  have  one — ^is  merely  this:  Lefs  uw  a  little 
tak  America  today.  Letls  admt  tha  rule  of  the  old 
la  David  Harua.  aad  "always  look  a  aav  horsa  la  tha 
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li£r 

renuutoin  the 
the  Inter-City 
M  follows: 

with  a  world  filled  with  rumon  of  war  aad  predletloni  fntfy 
Bsada  Uiat  a  new  world  war  wouki  break  out  wtthla  a  year,  the 
time  has  come  for  the  United  Statea  to  pist  ito  houas  la  order 
and  to  determine  fte  peace  poUdea. 

The  American  peopte  have  determined  that  they  wfD  maka 
every  legitimate  aaerUloa  to  keq>  out  of  any  man  world  wars. 
,  The  Congress  haa  ainady  enacted  laglslattoa  to  prohibit  Vbe  ihlp- 
mant  of  arma.  ammunition,  aad  impiwnente  of  war  to  baUlcerent 
nations.  Senator  Nn  and  I  have  Introduoed  Identical  reaolu- 
tlons  to  maka  It  unlawful  to  diip  arma,  ammunition,  and  la^da- 
nwnte  of  war  In  tlaia  of  peaee  aa  well  aa  In  war. 

Why  ahould  wa  aaU  anna  to  natinns  preparing  for  war  la  order 

to  go  to  war  for  aaka  of  profit,  greed,  and  blood  momey?    Why 

ahould  we  prepan  the  natlona  of  the  world  for  war,  and  >Mw*«ffM> 

the  symbol   of  armamaate  aad  tha  dollar  alga  Cor 

,  alaughter? 

I  aubmlt  la  aU  good  faith  that  with  maay  forelt 
aiming  to  the  teeth,  going  mad  building  armaments,  aad  qwnd- 
Ing  ai6.000,000/M)0  ttils  year— thm  ttmaa  aa  ma^  aa  they  qwnt 
back  to  U14— that  If  we  are  stoeen  we  ought  to  prohibtt  tha 
ahipment  of  arma  in  time  of  peace  aa  w^  aa  to  time  of  war. 

If  we  an  against  the  sals  of  implemente  of  war  to  tlma  of 
war,  the  logical  thing  to  do  is  to  stop  It  to  tbae  of  paaoa.  Wa 
have  aignad  tha  Briaad-Kellogig  Pact  to 
strument  of  poUey.  ezcqit  fbr  nattnaal 
thla,  we  have  outlawed  war  exo^  for  national  defaaaa.  Saving 
outlawed  war,  it  is  only  logical  and  proper  that  the  next  step 
should  be  to  outlaw  the  sale  of  aauaualtlon  aad  implameute  of 
war.  This  la  what  I  am  ptopoalag  to  do— 4o  aateod  tha  proht* 
Dltlon  to  timee  of  peace.  Otherwise  wa  beoaaaa  the  potential 
alaiighterhouae  of  the  worid.    We  wiU  ba  aelling  armamcnte  right 

Sto  the  day  a  nation  dedarea  war.  To  my  mind  It  la  adto- 
y  worse  to  prepan  thaw  natlcaa  for  war  thaa  to  auppfy  than 
with  arma  and  ammunttion  onoa  thay  han  dedand  war.  Oaas 
they  have  entered  toto  war  we  cannot  stop  it;  but  befon  thay 
enter  toto  war  we  can  stop  it  by  not  sdling  them  ammunition  and 
Implamente  of  war  whleh  might  alao  be  uaed  agalnot  our  own  aol- 
diers.  Ify  propoaal  ooaatitataa  a  real  aantnllty  jtoU^  to  tlaai  of 
peace  aa  wall  aa  cf  war  aad  would  ba  aa  aSectln  step  toward 
promotlag  peace. 

I  do  not  daatoa  to  totarfen  wtth  our  legittiBato  trade  to  eom- 
modttlsa  aad  foodetugs.  heeaan  thaa  yosa  would  hava  a  total 
cBkbargo;  you  woold  hava  a  Jllriaonlan  amhafBo,  and  X 
abaolataly  oppoaed  to  that. 

Bverybody  kaowa  that  car  eontantfam  for  the  fnadom  of 

'   ■  Into  amy  alngla  Bwopaaa  war  to  tha  last 


ISO 

to 


hava  wa  fat  to  da  with  tha  tona  of 
to  Oanaaay.  to  Italy,  to  Graat  Btttala.  or  to  aay  of 
aattoaar    T^ak  la  aot  our  boiaBSto.    Tha  Aaasrtoaa 

.     .  .   to  acodify  tha  doetrtoa  af  tha  fiaadsui  of 

tha  aaaa  that  has  taivotvad  US  to  past  wan. 

Aartgnen  of  the  Brlaaa-Kellogg  Paaoa  Paet.  I  baOaaa  that 
Vhttad  Statea^  Orsat-Biltala.  aad 
BB<uay.  Italy,  aad  Bovtst  Basate  to  recall  aU  thattr  voli 
armed  fOresa  from  l^ala.  aad.  If  thay  rafttsa.  thaa  to  eaU  aa 
Immediate  man  ting  of  all  the  atgnatortea  to  tha 
Fact  to  determtoo  oa  a  uaitad  policy  T>gn*iMt  ttaa 

OoBununiam,  faw  Ism,  and  naal-ian  an  all  %i?4lifia  vadw  tha 
akin — all  advocattog  force  aad  compulsion  T>gn«nt<  ittimwratlc  aad 
free  instltationa:  all  standing  for  autocracy,  BslUtadaa.  aad 
daspcaism  to  anforea  their  will  mgarmsas  of  worM  padn  If 
Naai  Oarmaay  and  Faadat  Italy  want  to  fif^t.  let  than  to^  oa 
Bovlat  Rusats.  but  aot  on  repuMlcaa  Spala.  If  than  mut  ba 
a  war  to  tha  Utter  aad  batweea  the  dletatorAlpa  of  the  aatraaka 
left  aad  the  aztrsma  right,  let  them  fl^t  each  other,  bat  aot 
drag  toto  their  eonfllet  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  have  repeatedly  aald  that  If  aatkma  cf  the  (Hd  World  hatet  oa 
amlng  to  the  teeth  and  going  to  war.  It  la  their  war  aad  not  oun. 
However,  we  stffl  rtiouM  esert  our  moral  tofluanee  to  behalf  of 
and  denounce  than  militaristic  adventuress,  Ifusaoltoi  and 
who  an  endangerlag  the  peace  of  the  worid  and  let  thHn  kaow  that 
puhUo  aantlaami  to  AaMrioa  r*"*'*— '"t  ttMr  IniMkai  toy  anaad 
force  of  a  f orelga  aatioa. 

It  muat  be  i^pparent  to  an  that  Hmer  and  jfiiasnllni  an  da- 
llheratdy  fbateilng  tha  eultun  of  war  on  tha  bsate  ttmX  might 
makn  right.  Tlien  two  warlika  dletaton  an  tryli«  to 
aaothar  Abfaslala  out  of  Bpata. 

The  wortd  Is  faced  with  a  gmn  aad  serious  crisis,  bcaaaht 
the  armed  tovaalea  of  Spate  by  —    •  -  -_-t»- 

.  aad  taafea    The  passe 

JdoasoUal  aad  Hitler  literally  bs^ 

the  f^nlah  Oovernmcat  by  ualng  their  mllltanr  and  naval  f i 
to  support  tha  flpaatsh  rebels.    Ito  aattea  to  tha  wesld  worthy  ef 
the  aama  oaa  aivtoaly  patmit  liiissaai  of  thaIr  aoamif  hy    ' 
■nned  f oroaa  of  f otatga  aatloaa.    No  mtkw  eaa  losw  aadoa 

sUughter  of  tta  people  fay  lorelga  anniea.  tha  mtMam  of  tte 

and  dilldren  fay  foreign  atocran,  and  the  hoaahardmaot  of  tta  dtlaa 
fay  f oreiga  aavlaa. 

The  rsprlsalliar  ina  attack  oa  tha 
by  a  couple  of 


_JMB  la  a  typical  axaamla  of  Httlar^ 
brutal  mailed  flat'and  arrogant  mllltarlsttiB  poUdeoTuivliM  oland 
^^^  -  -     -  -    ^  g^  ^  aim  tor  vaMmeaba- 


attadndfay 


of  tha 


peopte.    How  loeg  win 


of 


with  war  by  vlrtuaQy  invading  teain, 
eaawafolfy  armsd  Oenaaa  battk^i  la 
rebel  harbor,  when  It  had  ao  right  to  ba. 

Although  I  d^lcn  tha  kaa  of  Ufa  on  tha  Oenaaa  hattlarihla 
DevfaelUsnd,  the  attack  by  ^'»"«*h  alralaaea  was  urabahlT  taaS. 
flahle  wtthto  f«hal  terrltary  whether  thaOeniaM  tndtSitSSl 
aircraft  gtua  flnt  or  aot.  A  battleship  haa  tha  aMaw  fw  tte  owa 
dafraae.  Tha  rsprteaU-  however.  Iqr  the  Oennaa  Oowameat  by 
bombarding  the  dty  of  Almarla  aad  not  tha  forte  aad  VfniM  and 
wouadtag  a  huadrad  elvUlaaa  la  aa  outn^  agaliMt  iww»»— «**?  and 
mlgtat  ba  ttw  eaan  of  staxttog  a  world  war.  Tha  npitaal  of  tha 
Hitler  govoRuneat  by  murdertof  tlsfannlsM  aiaiim  nsd  chUdna 
calls  for  tha  oThilsnmatlon  of  world  puhUe  dalakm  unoa  ti>i» 
taan  of  Naid  aehncfcUchkalt.  «k»— «  «*—  «- 

Tha  aaeklag  of  Oaetaloa,   tha  holy  aad  aaend  city 
aad  tha  hoirUMa  faotohsry  of  hdalesa  waaasa  aad 
Nasi  attwaft  dhodtod  tha    " 
acta  of  hoirar  and  of  war  ba  toteratad  bqr 
who  tova  peace  aad  loathe  wart 
tha  gods  wcfiidd  dsotroy  thay  flnt 
aad  HRIer  appanatly  an  madmen  who  waidd  not  haattato  to  atart 
ad  brtey  ea  tha  aanwIaM  daughter  of  —niy^ft^ 
for  tlMW  owB  aggiaadlaamf 
of  whldi  diototon  an  BMMte. 
The  Oongram  aboaM  taamadtetdy  adopt  tha 
dneed  by  Beaator  Bra  aad  myself  to  prohlfalt 
arma,  sonmualtlim,  aad  tanplameata  of  war  to 
wdl  as  of  war.    Wb  Shonlif  refon  to  h^  am  the  world  tee 
world  ecafllefe  for  saka  of  war  pdnifite  aad  hlood  moaey.    I  hoea 
tha  peofda  ba^  hoaw  win  ooauaaaleate  with  their  MMitibaia'of 
Can^!eas  and  a*  them  to  alga  the  petmoa  I  han 
Bpealwrls  dsak  todlacharge  the  oaeualttaa  ftoat  ' 
tloa  of  thia  raaohittoa    Hoan  Jatot  IHanliUluu  ggo    ao  that  H 
eaa  ba  farooght  aa  oa  tha  floor  of  tta  Hbun  for 
aad  to  aak  tha*  ttisy  _ 
take  the  profit  ofot  of  war.  promote  wodd 
of  Bttropaaa  or  world  ware.    If  wa  an  to  hava  a 
It  muat  be  to  daCsaaa  of  Uw  Uaitsd  Btatw  aad 

We  an  wllllag  to  apsad  mlHlona  for  dafaaw,  tout  aot  onadcflac  to 
~  Aaierieaa  aoldlen  to  f  orelga  laada  to  fight  oOmt  paoplant  taattlaa. 

If  a  fun-lladgad  world  war  epeiate  oat  of  tha 
owi«Hf!t  thaa  toa  aattotw  of  tha  wodd  win 
raaotst  iiiuiMlallaa  Is  raniondbln.  aad  tha  Manw  for  atofttos  M 
win  ba  upoa  both  Httlar  and  MuwollaL    Ik  It 
that  wan  aad  dletatorsh^  an 

I  appeal  to  t^  ndto  aadlsaea  to 

Speakarii  desk,  to  diaehaiga  tha  ~ 

turthec  coaatdasatlaa  ofHouw  Jdat  Baaoiotlaa  JOO,  to'pcohlhlt  tba 
aad  ditpmant  of  anna,  awmantttoa,  aad  liapiaBMMaaf  war  la 


8odi  la  ttaa 


reaoniiMa  uimk 

of 
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Belief  Bill-^oiiK  Wisely  ElfaBinmtcs  Earmaridns 
Over  |50(MKMMN1O  «f  Relief  Money  That  Would 
Hsfe  SoiMidy  Affected  the  Huidliiig  of  the 
Bdlef  Problem  For  the  Next  flMal  Tear 

EXTENSION  OF  RFMARKS 
HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

cm  MI8B01IBI 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPBESEIITATIVES 

Tuesday.  Jwne  U  iM7 

Mr.OOCHBiOf.  lir.  SpMker.  tbe  bffl  makiDg  apprapri*- 
tkmisr  ratttf  iwupinw  irtilA  has  Jmt  pairi  ttie  Honse. 
irtifl*  not  CBttrdjr  nftWtetory.  will  not  only  be  iPdeomed  taj 
0«  hoBftodi  of  flwiinndK  of  people  vlio  are  ]ookta^^  tdrward 
^  fl>»  wn*^fT  tf  i*?**  of  addttlanal  mooey  ao  that  thcgr  might 
i»  aUi  to  earn  a  BfeBbood  antfl  they  eoold  aeeare  em- 
plaopm«it  with  private  ooDoens,  bat  wfll  IftBwlee  be  a  leUet 
to  the  President  and  the  PobUe  Works  Administrator. 

oC  ttie  Boom  In  votlDC  ^kMni  the  amendments 
fvcr  $8ae.MW,WI0  of  me  ftmai  for  evtatn  public 
Utobeeonmended. 

.  said  fa  leieieuee  to  itting  the  PrssMent  a  free 
band  fa  the  aspenditara  of  $ljnOjMO.OOO.  The  Repob- 
Bems.  as  vdl  as  many  on  the  Oemociatle  side,  assaOedthe 
MQ  fieai  thto  rt**^r'***.  ai^  thitefnge  tiistiti  il  that  the 
aMBsgr  riioald  be  earmaikad  to  be  ipent  for  ^eeifle  purposes. 
fii  my  fl|f^*w*  tbetr  azsuments  vece  veiry  wWfadtng,  be- 
eaa»  aayoM  wbo  woidd  read  ttae  bffl  woidd  flod  that  section 
X  Ttrf^**'^  iroTlded  for  the  eezmaikfas  of  the  entire 
amomit.   I  «nle  the  provMons  that  I  zeier  to: 

TlMt  thia  aHawprtatlcB  «hall  ba  aiallaMa  for  tha  foOovlBC 
rt  poblti  pntlact^  Mdaial  and  noa  Ptdwal,  anA  tfaa 
itotewadte 

r:  (*) 


la  earrytaf  the  irtwle  load, 
ofthafteti.   IQrStateand 


war  dty  have  Increased  their  bonded  Indebtedness  and  have 
derlsed  Tarious  ways  to  raise  money  that  can  be  used  only 
for  rdief  puzpoees.  Tbis  supplements  the  allocatlnns  made 
fay  the  Federal  Oovenunent  for  W.  P.  A.  work-reUef  projects. 
The  Gkivemment  long  since  discontinued  allocating  money 
for  direct-relief  purposes,  but  the  State  azui  the  city  have 
continued  to  grant  direct  relief  to  those  who  are  claswed  as 
unempliqrable.  The  unemidoyaUe  Include  those  weU  akmc 
fa  years  i^tno  are  not  yet  entitled  to  old-age  pensions,  the 
sick,  and  the  disabled,  as  well  as  widows  with  young  chil- 
dren who  cannot  leave  home  to  accept  employment.  What 
would  become  of  them,  let  me  ask.  if  the  direct  rdlef  was 
abandoned? 

It  the  Congress  wants  to  impropriate  additional  money 
for  ttie  P.  W.  A.  projects  for  additional  construction  of 
hard-surface  highways,  the  money  to  be  wpeaX  thnui^  the 
various  State  highway  commissions,  for  additimal  flood 
eontrol,  rural  electrification,  and  for  cooservation  puipusea 
fa  the  Dust  Bowl,  then  let  us  meet  those  projects  in  separata 
bills;  but  it  would  have  been  a  grave  mistake  had  we  de- 
stroyed this  rtiief  measure  by  taking  funds  from  those  who 
are  so  badly  fa  need  of  employment,  who  would  not  have 
been  recognised  if  the  earmarking  of  over  $500,000,000 
would  have  been  finally  agreed  tOw  It  must  be  remembered 
that  each  amendment  did  not  provide  for  an  additional 
sum,  but  was  so  worded  as  to  reduce  the  amount  earmarked 
by  the  committee  to  be  spent  on  projects  where  relief  labor 
Is  to  be  employed. 

I  agree  with  those  who  fed  that  there  Is  an  obligation  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  allocate  money  to  the  States 
and  the  subdivision  of  States  for  pubUc-work  int>Jects  where 
the  bonds  have  already  been  voted  and,  fa  many  instances, 
sold.  Tbe  question  as  to  whether  or  not  Congress  wanks  to 
ccntfaue  indefinitely  tiie  PabUc  Works  Administration  and 
provide  for  additional  allocation  other  than  those  where  the 
bonds  have  already  been  voted  is  debatable.  Right  now  I 
ttifak  we  would  be  Justified  fa  carrying  on  the  PubUc  Works 
Admfalstratton  and  allocate  the  Government's  share  of  the 
money  as  was  done  under  the  old  policy  for  those  projects 
irtiich  I  spedflcaUy  refer  to. 

As  to  aUocattng  money  to  tbe  State  hi^way  departments 
for  the  construction  of  hard-surface  roads.  I  am  sure  that 
the  Congress  will  continue  the  liberal  policy  that  has  been 
f<d]owed  fa  the  part  few  years.  Now  what  have  we  done  for 
publio  roads?  I  am  not  going  back  and  tell  you  of  the 
hundreds  of  minions  of  doOais  that  the  Congress  has  voted 
for  this  purpose  but  I  am  g(^ng  to  quote  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  WAnnr],  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Roads,  and  who  hi^ipens  to  be  the  Member  who 
handled  the  two  bills  which  provided  for  large  ai^jropria- 
tlons  lor  State  road-building  programs  which  did  not  re- 
quire, as  had  been  the  policy,  the  matching  of  the  money 
by  the  various  States,  lliere  is  no  better  friend  of  the  Fed- 
eral-aid road-buOding  program  thui  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  WAsaaa].  He  calls  attention  to  tha 
fact  that  only  a  month  ago  we  passed  an  appropriation  trill 
for  |169jOOO.OOO  for  roads  and  for  next  year  we  have  already 
aatnbriaed  |214j000,000  for  roads,  wliich.  as  be  ssya,  is  the 
highest  amount  that  has  ever  been  authorised  by  any  Con- 
gress for  that  purpose.  Bffr.  Waxxxh  is  absolutely  right  when 
be  says  that  there  is  not  a  Member  of  the  House  who  would 
give  the  least  consideration  to  a  bill  to  appropriate  $190,000,- 
MO  additional  to  be  diq>ensed  by  the  State  highway  com- 
mfadon  for  roads  next  year.  The  Cartwri^t  amendment 
voiikl  have  taken  $UOj0OO.0O0  from  the  $415,000,000  of 
this  bOl  wtalBh  most  be  spent  for  highways,  roads,  and 


g  that  amendmrnt  prevailed  the  work  would  be  done  by 
wntraet,  bat  whsn  tbe  amendment  was  defeated,  then  we 
fcBSfw  that  the  entire  $416X)00.000  wffl  be  spent  for  highways, 
roads,  and  streets  by  the  Wocks  Progress  Admfalsbation.  and 
itUsf  labor  will  be  employed  fa  the  expenditure  of  that  money, 
wtereea  If  ttie  Cartwrlght  amendment  had  prevailed  relief 
labor  would  not  have  been  empbyed,  because  the  contractors 
would  not  have  fngagwd  rdlef  labor  for  that  purpoae^  but 
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woidd  have  used  their  own  organisation,  where  the  wages  paid 
jlar  exceed  that  allowed  under  the  relief  program. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  the  House  peif  onned  a  real  pnbUe 
taervloe  when  it  defeated  the  amendments  on  roll  calls  that 
had  been  placed  fa  the  bill  while  it  was  under  conskleratton. 

That  the  House  at  times  was  not  fa  a  proper  fnune  of  mind 
to  intelligently  legislate  was  dearly  evident  irtien  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Kentudcy  [Mr.  Mat]  was 
adoirted.  Tliis  amendment  provided  for  a  reduction  of  $2,000 
.fa  the  salary  of  Harry  Hc^^kins.  the  PubUe  Works  Admlnls- 
trator.  I  know  that  tiiere  are  a  great  many  who  crltScte 
Mr.  Hopkins,  but  if  you  wffl  give  Mr.  HOpUns  an  opportunity 
to  answer  this  criticism  you  win  find  that  fa  most  Instances 
the  criticism  Is  not  Justified.  I  am  one  Member  of  Congress 
who  has  never  attempted  to  inject  pontics  fa  connectkm  wttti 
the  expenditure  of  relief  money,  and  I  do  not  fatend  to  do  so. 
Mo  one  i^io  has  ever  visited  my  ofllee  or  who  has  written  me 
has  ever  been  asked  their  politics  who  sought  assistance  from 
me  fa  securing  work  with  the  W.  P.  A.  Every  letter  that  has 
left  my  dOoe  and  fa  every  personal  faterview  tliat  I  have  had 
X  have  stated  frankly  that  a  letter  from  a  Congressman  is 
not  and  should  not  be  suffldent  to  secure  work  on  a  rdlef 
project  I  have  written  many  letters  to  the  Rdlef  Adminis- 
trator calling  attmtlan  to  fadividuals.  but  fa  an  those  tetters 
I  state  that  if  an  favei^cstion  disctepes  that  the  applicant  Is 
entitted.  under  the  W.  P.  A.  poUcy.  to  employment,  I  express 
the  hope  that  the  man  or  woman  would  be  put  to  work.  I 
have  had  many  cases  favestlgated  where  people  complained 
bltterty  that  they  had  not  been  rerognlird.  and  I  can  say  fa 
the  great  majority  of  the  cases  Use  reports  that  I  recdved 
from  my  investigators  disdoae  that  there  was  earning  power 
fa  the  family  and  that  the  W.  P.  A.  was  Justified  fa  not  placing 
the  apKdicant  to  wortL 

Mr.  Hopkins  iKir  none  of  his  assistants  have  extended  any 
vedal  favors  to  me.  nor  have  I  asked  for  any.  but  I  am 
broad  enou^  and  big  enou^  not  to  vote  to  reduce  his  sal- 
'ary  because  some  would  like  to  punish  him  because  they 
have  not  recdved  a  special  recognition  from  him.  I  sin- 
cerdy  hope  that  Mr.  Hopirins  wffl  Insist  that  an  subordinates 
fa  the  fldd  purge  the  rolls  of  those  who  are  not  entitled  to 
be  employed  on  a  relief  project.  Tliis  mmey  is  being  ap- 
propriated to  take  care  of  peoide  fa  distress  wiu»  have  no 
eaming'power  and  cannot  secure  wort:,  and  where  there  is 
no  "wtmingr  power  fa  the  home.  Tliat  is  the  fatent  of  Con- 
gress fa  appropriating  this  money,  and  Mr.  H<H*ins  and  his 
subordinates  should  always  bear  that  fa  mind. 

White  there  are  some  amendments  that  have  been  adopted 

that  do  iK)t  meet  with  my  apivoval.  there  is  one  amend- 

mmt  that  should  be  stricken  from  the  bin  when  it  reaches 

the  Senate.    That  amendment  was  offered  by  the  gmtleman 

ifrom  Alabama  [Mr.  Srsurasl.    It  reads  as  foltews: 


Provided.  Tbai  with  tha  approval  oC  tha  Praaldent^ 
equipment,  and  pcnoonel  of  the  Oan*  of  faiglnaas.  War  Depart- 
ment, may  be  ■lipniil  to  eerrloe  In  oonneetlon  with  llood-contral 
,eiid  watei  coueetinttoin  projecte  pieeecuted  wider  thla  aet.  not* 
wlthatandlng  that  ■och  pvojecta  have  not  bean  duly  authortaed 
by  aet  of  OOngreee:  Froofded  further.  That  the  laqolrcmanta 
hereinafter  aatahllabed  that  no  Federal  oonatraetlaa  projeet  ahall 
be  undertaken  unleae  and  until  there  hava  been  allocated  and  Ir- 
zwocaMy  eet  aalde  euffldent  funda  for  Me  eonpletloa  ehaU  not 
i^iply  to  llood-cautrol  and  water-^oneervatlon  projeota  proeecuted 


Let  me  ten  you  what  that  amendment  means.  Recently  I 
caDed  your  attention  when  the  interior  Department  appro- 
priation Idn  was  under  consideration  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  rute  fa  the  House  which  provides  that  when  a  project 
is  falt^fit^j  even  though  It  has  not  been  authorlaed  by  the 
Congress,  if  that  imdect  Is  fa  progress  n^ien  an  amendment 
Is  offered  to  an  approprlatten  bffl  to  appropriate  money  to 
contfane  or  oomptete  the  project,  the  amendment  Is  fa  order 

.  and  the  House  Is  required  to  vote  upon  it.   In  other  words^ 

.  if  thte  amendment  Is  carried  fa  the  bffl  when  it  becomes  a  law. 

;  and  projects  are  started,  when  we  come  back  here  fa  January 
and  an  appropriation  bffl  Is  under  oonskisratlon  an  amend- 

\  ment  can  be  offered  to  continue  or  complete  the  project  or 
to  enlarge  it,  and  the  ifliling  dBcer  nnst  bold  that  that 

I  amendment  Is  fa  order. 


Tlie  members  of  ttie  Committee  On  Roads,  the  Oommlttee 
on  Rivers  and  Harbors^  tte  Committee  on  Flood  Control,  tha 
Committee  on  Naval  Affidrs,  and  the  Committee  on  Mllltaxy 
Affairs  dMuld  have  consklered  Just  exactly  what  the  amend- 
mai^  means.  In  ottior  words,  it  Is  unneeessary  for  those 
legislative  mmmlttees  to  authorfae  any  project  whloh  mliht 
be  started  from  funds  fa  this  bffl  if  an  addttkmal  appropria- 
tion Is  desired.  You  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  dstegst 
tog  power  to  the  Chief  Executive,  but  bera  the  Memhere  of 
the  House  delegate  to  tbe  Houee  itself  the  powv  to  provkis 
money  for  unauthorlaed  projects,  many  of  which  might  bava 
been  considered  by  our  legistaitlve  committees  and  tinse  oom- 
mittees  have  refused  to  recommend  them  favorably  to  the 
House.  Tl>e  amendment,  with  the  House  rule,  gives  tha 
status  of  aothorlBitlon  to  an  tte  proJeoU  that  might  ba 
initiated  by  money  provided  fa  this  bffl,  provided  any  part 
of  the  work  Is  fa  progress. 

It  is  my  sfacerehope  that  the  Senate  wffl  see  the  wisdom 
of  striking  thte  ammdment  from  the  bffl  as  it  te  most 
dangerous  legislation. 

Mr.  ^^eaker,  despite  the  fact  that  I  reodyed  hundreds  of 
tetters  and  tdccrams  urging  me  to  earmark  part  of  the  relief 
appropriatiOB,  I  stood  squardy  bdiind  the  President  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  throoghout  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin.  I  am  sure  If  those  back  home  fully 
understood  the  sttuatlon  they  would  commend  rather  than 

rofnrfjimn  ^yo&t  Ot  US  Who  f  OUOWed  thU  COUTSe. 


RepreseafatiYe  James  P.  Bochanaii 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  MH^TON  A.  ROMJUE 

OF  mSBOUBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Jfoy  26, 1937 


On  tha  Ufa. 


and   publio 
lata  a  nepteaentatlve 


ROMJOT.  Mr.  l^ieaker,  we  are  often  at  a  teas  to 
understand  why  death  should  lay  its  hands  on  some  of  our 
Members  whom,  aoeording  to  our  human  standards,  we  fed 
are  so  much  needed.  When  Hon.  Jamkb  P.  Bdchaxui.  Repra- 
sentattve  from  the  State  of  T^exas,  was  taken  fkom  us  death 
claimed  one  of  thte  bodyls  most  useful  Members.  Adde  from 
severing  ties  of  friendship  and  family  hte  death  iqiMived  one 
of  the  most  diligent,  pafastaklng.  and  hard-wosfcfag  Members 
of  thte  body.  Largdy  fa  hte  hands  and  under  hte  guidance 
woe  some  of  tbe  most  perplexfag  problems  that  bava  oon- 
fnmted  thte  Congress  for  quite  some  time. 

I  remember  having  met  Mr.  Bochaiuh.  who  had  then  been 
serving  some  time  fa  thte  body,  soon  after  my  coming  here. 
I  found  him  ttien  as  I  always  found  him  afterward,  to  be 
Just  himsdf— no  gtess.  no  deception,  no  fidse  tsmmsi.i,  no 
desire  to  parade  himself  or  hte  achtevements.  but  pomessed  of 
a  plafa  and  useful  trait,  irtiidi  was  always  to  do  ttiat  whldi 
he  bdteved  to  be  right  and  that  whteh  he  believed  was  for  the 
best  and  proper  service  to  hte  constituency  and  bto  oouatry. 

If  you  wffl  look  fa  the  Congressional  Directory,  yon  wffl  see 
hte  name  entered  "  Jsios  P.  Bocbmmmm,  Democrat^  of  Bren- 
ham,  Tex."  That  te  aU  he  had  to  say  of  and  fOr  hbneeif . 
Even  that  entry  had  great  signlflcanee.  CoupHof  that  with 
what  one  woukl  be  bound  to  know  of  MT.  Bmauaum,  tt  ttesy 
thoroughly  understood  hhn,  was  the  fact  that  ha  was  fa- 
tensdy  devoted  toadestrs  torsprssent  fatthfally  and  prop- 
erty the  best  intererts  of  the  people  whom  be  was  asnt  here 
to  serve.  Be  psrformad  well  hte  servloes  fa  ttite  body. 

Tbe  imei  Umt  ha  was  repeatedly  rctomad  by  Ms  peopia  to 
thte  body  fto  a  qavter  of  a  eentoty  or  more  Aswa  tbe  faith 
and  conikSenee  the  people  who  knew  him  best  had  in  him  and 
bow  mndb  they  appreciated  tate  real  fsnulna  wotfc. 

The  last  f^  years  of  servlee  to  thte  body  baso  taasd  tha 
energies  andstrengtti  of  the  Mfmhera  to  the  ntmostb 
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in»  not  a  BMBi  nho  could  lay  tlitng 

Itff  l»h»d«ayttdx«tod^  Byh>i^>«y 

fhit  1i»  m*  •»•  to  atlnd  to  nbntever  task  1ft 

Hw  IB  flie  bcit  mv  be  kntw.  ani  bt  did  that  wk  vtO. 

itid  didm  to perfcetloD  or  tetiniWMty,  oadflBii 

■MKfced  bim  at  btiiot  tbo  iiMKe  depcnlididB,  fidiobi^ 

geable.   Bi  imi  not  gtvcn  to  flattcfy 

vMteHldodlvlt 

As  dHinBan  «r  the  ApprapttetlBBa  Ooniailttee  in  this 
Hoa«.  h»  was  dBtof  a  ipteidld  iw*.  and  Wt  da^  caine^ 
a  «Ne  wtan  he  HM  moot  needed.  It  seani*  ty  Us  oomtry 
and  MnOi.  Be  was  of  a  iype  that  tbe  more  and  better 
90Q  knew  bim -the  mora  admferatten,  leopeei,  aad  repaid  9«u 
bad  flbr  bbn.  Be  mm  a  lemdne  coin,  nottdng  ^airiotts.  Be 
ivas  liniawt.  ilDDtfa.  and  fleailem  la  Che  highest  degree. 

Be  was  appKdated  and  loved  hf  the  Members  of  the 
Boose.  I  H.SI  iHaai  of  poUlles.  He  did  not  talk  a  great  deal. 
but  tbo«ht  Boeh,  and  it  seems  the  f oOowlDg  ^wise  may  be 


xHtTMn:  m  meogbti,  not  taesma; 
la  ttganm  on  %  dial. 


If oAopoIj  mud  Unfair  Trade  Practices 
EXTENSION  OFREBIARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  T.  ROBINSON 

or  ABKAMSAS 

IN  TT^g  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

nisrstfay.  Jum  S  deffMofioe  day  of  Tuesday.  Jwm  1).  19i7 


BT  BMf .  tmhman  h.  mamb.  iwnant  or  tbs 

no  HATIOHAL  OOM- 

AaSOGZATIDlf.  AT  OBTOAOO.  MAT  37.  US7 


llr.  BOBIMSOIf . 
Ibat  there  be 
ttrBso: 


Raooaa  an 


Ifr.  President.  I  ask  imantmoas 
In  the  AppenrttT  of  the 
CShartes  B.  IdasPch.  a  mcniber  of  the 
on  the  ssfeijoet  of  Bvfls  of  Miwiopoiy 
Tnoiloes.    IfQr  reQoest  Is  aeeompanled 


and 
with 


oraend  to  be 


to  taavs  tills  oppcvtunttj  to  dla* 


A  fiMr  and  tBitimT*'^-'  profit  !•  vtUl  to  healthy  hn^tnfi.  but 
tha  pw*t»ig  of  tha  public's  pockets  by  means  of  monopoly  and 
Ita  iStendaht  axorblfamt  pftees  by  the  sale  of  Inferior  goods,  by 
filas  advarttalBg.  and  by  use  of  nomeroas  other  methnrts  of  that 
fk  li  Utile  lasa  than  ertmlaal  laiceny.  on  vhataver  aoala  It  may 

American  nmwUi  and  prosperity  have  been  founded  Tipan  eom- 
petltlaD.  which  in  our  eeonoEalo  ^atem  Is  railed  upon  to  taksure 
&B  avaUafamty  of  goods  at  prtoes  maeseutlng  efflclent  coi*  of 
production  and  of  distribution,  plus  a  fair  profit.  No  eoonamlo 
ijBlHii  employed  In  any  other  part  of  the  world  has  been  eo  pro- 
dUeUfe  of  TT»*f1"g«  to  the  people  as  has  ours.  This  reward  of 
pcoapsrlty  and  progrtsi  has  been  accomplished  by  hUtlatlv*,  by 
tateUlgence.  by  honesty,  and  by  ererlasttng  Ukhistry  aad  effort, 
and  always  with  a  wholeeome  regard  for  tha  ilghta  of  otbns.  A 
competitive  economy  tends  toward  freedom  and  e^Mnalan  of  bual- 

aetlvlty.   lionoipoly  stifles  and  leslialne  It. 
Under  a  fair  eoniwtltlva  system,  the  aUocathm  of  tnoome  ad- 

ttself  among  the  various  rlsssns  of  our  eooncswic  body.  Whan 
bompetltkm  ceases,  prices  tend  to  rise  above  honest  values.  Pur- 
chasers have  only  so  much  money  with  which  to  buy.  They  can- 
not, and  wm  not,  long  pay  the  enhanwwl  prices  which  result  ftam 
ovewapltallsatlon  of  Industry  and  trade.  hieOlclency  of  produc- 
tion and  dlstrlbutlan.  or  the  marketing  of  ni'^iagiraM^  merchan- 
dlae.  When  their  p\irsee  have  been  emptied,  trading  must  oease 
until  tiiey  ean  ^aln  return  to  the  nurkets  as  purebaseta.  Thua 
a  failure  on  the  part  of  ptoduoeia  to  maintain  a  healthy  state  of 
oooqMtltlon  dries  up  the  very  wells  of  their  praq>erlty  and  re- 
sults. In  the  end.  to  their  own  detriment  as  well  as  to  the  dis- 
tress and  Injury  of  the  puUle.  'The  puUlc"  le  not  merely  a  flg- 
ura  of  4iptach,  but  Is  a  very  real,  oompoelte  whole  of  you,  and  of 
ae.  and  of  our  famlUaa,  friends,  neighbors,  and  of  all  our  peofde 
throughout  the  land.  Inflicting  daumage  uptm  one  part  of  the 
puhUc  body  necessarily  damages  the  whole. 

ICuch  sentiment  seems  to  exist,  partleulaily  today  In  vartoua 
branchea  of  Industry,  for  the  theory  that  the  prtnctpal  aslf-help 
of  oompatltoBB  is  an  effective  agreement  to  eliminate  oompetltlon. 
Let  me  assure  you  that  such  a  policy  Is  fallacious,  unsound  In 
principle,  and  doubtieas  .contrary  to  law.  Controlled  and  stifled 
oompatltlon  breeds  monopoly  with  Its  attendant  cvlla  of  arW- 
trarUy  flaed  pcloea  unrelated  to  casts.  It  loads  to  gouging  of  tha 
pnfl>llc.  Ultimately  it  brings  about  the  ctdlapae  of  bnilneai  The 
Inevitable  effect  of  atlfling  competition  is  to  prevent  the  matnte- 
aanoe  of  the  publle's  purchasing  power  which  is  the  key  to  busi- 
BSBS  prosperity.  Any  gensral  monopollBttlon  of  the  means  of 
produetkm  and  distribution  restricts  the  market.  The  Inabili^  of 
mnHons  to  purthase,  to  consume,  or  to  prodxioe,  is  likely  to  be 
tbe  reflection  of  such  nu  inofM'tiliKatlon. 

Tou  produceia  and  distributors  have  aa  maxax  at  stake  In  thla 

matter  aa  tha  average  dtlasn.    If  monopoly  is  aQowad  to  grow, 

you  and  thonaands  of  other  biislnessmen  must  eventually  go  down 

as  victims. 

Tha  asset  oauae  of  the  depression,  whMt  too  many  bustassanen 

to  forget  In  the  flrst  flush  of  better  times,  has  been 

aubject  of  muoh  analyala  and  dtsousslan.    In  my  own  mind 

is  no  doubt  but  that  one  of  the  vary  serious  contributing 

was  Interference  with  the  normal  operation  of  eompetttkm 

tie  anbeequsnt  eflieot  upon  prtoes,  sundy.  and  demand. 


too  much  dtaraeteriaed  by 

upon  unsound  and  overcapitalised  company  aet-tq)a. 
HdnonoDstle  enterprlsss  chszged  more  than  the  trafllc  could  iMar. 
By  eflmlnattng  competition,  by  levying  highest  possible  pneee, 
or  by  means  of  trsnaled  flnanne,  too  many  oampanlea  were  at- 
tsnpttag  to  Ohart  their  way  to  easy  profits.  As  an  Inevttabla 
effect,  fewer  people  were  able  to  buy  ao  as  to  keep  the  products 
of  Industry  moving  through  the  channels  of  distrlbulkm.    Tha 

which  was  So  oftsn  called  ovarprodoetlan.  might  asora 

W^^^   B^k^aa    A^^i^iK^^    a-^  ,1^  ■  n  n  ■■  ■■  ■■  ■  i  ■  ■  a  ■     ■ 

miwV  D9SD  vVr^B0Q  viuQBFOOOwIBbPwBOO* 

of  oonuneree  most  be  kapt  open  and  free  to  Inanre 
being.  Questionable  or  unfair  trade  praetleea  are 
the  main  obatructions  to  this  steady  flow  of  ocsBmeroe 
whieh  toe  ftoquentty  Inteifere  with  the  fbroes  of  supply  and  de- 
aad  dtaturb  tha  eompettttva  balance.  I  refer  prh&cliially  to 
ads  of  unfair  eompatttlan  whkfli  tha  Ooounlaalon  aad  tha 
have  heid  to  be  unlawful,  aaeh  ae: 
illsrepraseBtatlen  and  mlsbrandlBg  of  product,  defaasatlon  of 
competitor  and  false  diqiaragement  of  his  products,  iUegsl  prtae 
dlBorlmlnotlon.  lllagal  aelUng  below  ooet,  commercial  bribery.  lUagal 
use  of  loss  leaders.  Illegal  rebating.  Inducing  breach  of  oontzact 
wfBfttlly  to  Injure  competitor,  droulatlng  threats  of  infrtngsnisnt 
aKts  m  bad  faith,  fuQ-nne  lorehig  to  suppruas  oompeUtlan.  pMs- 
hag  eC  aad  Imltatton  of  trade  aoarfca. 

BSch  and  every  one  of  theee  practices,  together  with  others  of 
the  same  dass  too  uumeious  to  mention  here.  Is  as  harmful  to 
ttia  petyafarator  In  Ose  long  run  aa  tt  Is  to  the  Industry  aa  a  whole, 
unfair  act.  whether  It  be  an  leolated  Instaaoe  or  but  one  of  a 


Ive  number,  enacts  its  toU.  and  the  price  Is  usually  too  de- 
taoralhdag  to  ethical  trade  and  oommeroe.  too  costly  In  Its  eoo- 
namlo conaeqowawi,  and  too  hurtful  In  tta  general  effeet  to  be 


member  should  take  lUs  psrt  In  elleettva  housedeanlng 
wtthln  an  Industry.  He  should  give  his  cooperation  and  fun  shara 
of  fair  dealing  to  faia  fdlow  members  and  tn  return  merit  taSt 
It  and  a  proper  lespeet  for  his  tights.  I  have  said  Staa- 
thnt  Ufa  la  a  BBhTor:  wa  as 
vs  contribute — no  mora  and  no  1 
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The  work  of  maintaining  a  whoieeome  coaapetltlva  oondltlen  m 
your  industry  and  preventing  the  inoepthm  and  ««ls»4>nne  of  un- 
fair trade  praetloee  rests  largely  upim  youxaelvea.  Tha  FKleral 
Trade  COmmissioD  Is  your  liiw  enforcement  olloer,  prepared  to 
give  friendly  oounad  and  to  support  your  efforta  to  conduct  your 
business  within  the  law  of  good  ooneclenoe  and  f  almeaa.  The  Oom- 
mlaslcm  frequently  has  been  eharaeterlfled  as  the  "polinwman  of 
business."  If  one's  purposes  are  lawful,  he  wlU  find  the  Oommla- 
slon  to  be  a  helpful  friend.  If  one'e  purpoaee  be  objeetlonabla. 
he  wlU  find  the  ConunisBlon  determined  to  perform  Ite  duty,  which 
is  to  give  effect  to  the  purpones  and  objectlvee  of  Congress  aa  ex- 
preeecd  m  the  various  statutes  whereby  It  clothed  the  Oommlasian 
with  its  mandate  on  the  qiieatlon  of  fair  conduct  in  buslnees. 
Tlie  Commission  will  help  you  to  the  limit  of  its  power  to  attain 
all  proper  and  lawful  objectivea.  ThSt  U  our  meessge  of  coop- 
eration and  good  wlahee  for  tha  succeaiful  outoimia  of  your 
endeavors. 

The  Federal  Ttade  Commission  Is  an  administrative  and  quasi- 
judicial  tribunsL  It  is  one  of  the  otdeet  Independent  govern- 
mental agenclee.  Having  been  functioning  for  the  last  33  yaars, 
it  haa  aoeumnlated  a  fund  of  valuable  experlenoe  and  Informa- 
tion.  Its  work  Is  both  legal  and  economic  and  faUa  aaturmUy 
Intp  aeveral  dlrislons.  While  it  has  powers  of  general  mveaUga- 
tion  and  certain  other  dutlee,  a  prlnc^ial  function  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  to  prevent  "unfair  methoda  of  competition  in  oommerce." 

In  this  work  ttie  purpose  of  the  Commission  is  to  protect  honest 
competition  snd  the  consuming  pubUo  from  harmful  or  imfalr 
practicee  In  commerce.  As  to  **imfatr  methods  of  competition  tn 
eommeree",  the  Coramlsrion  functions  under  a  poalttve  mandate 
from  Congreas  to  prevent  thoee  subject  to  Its  Jurisdiction  from 
using  such  meOMMls.  Wisely,  Onagreee  did  not  attempt  to  define 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  pbrsae  •nmfalr  methods  of  compeUtlon 
in  oommeiee.'*  The  Supreme  Court,  in  oonstrulng  the  Intent  and 
purpoae  of  Ctmgreaa  in  ^*y»^wg  the  provlalona  of  tha  TTada 
Commission  Act.  hss  said: 

Tn  the  nature  of  thlnga.  It  waa  Impossible  to  deeeribe  aad  de- 
fine in  advance  just  what  oonstltnted  unfair  competition,  and  la 
the  final  analyris  It  baeame  a  gust  ion  of  law  after  tha  facts 
^pytiB  ascertained." 

Therefore,  every  case  must  be  conalderBd  on  Ita  own  facta. 
Whatever  the  gutae  or  character  of  an  alleged  unfair  pracUoa,  tt 
la  the  Intent  or  substance  or  effect  of  such  practtoa  that  oounta, 
and  we  must  concern  ouiedres  with  aU  the  facte  In  the  caae. 

OeneraUy  it  haa  been  our  experlenoe  that  unfair  trade  practloea 
fan  within  two  broad  daases:  (1)  Tlaose  which  involve  an  ele- 
ment of  fraud  or  dishoneaty;  (3)  thoee  not  Inherantly  dishonsst, 
but  whldi  are  restriettve  of  fair  oompetltlcn  wtthln  the  meaning 
of  the  antitrust  lawsw 

No  honest  busineesman  erer  feared  fair  oompetitum  or  asked 
for  tmdue  favor.  The  Commission  subscribss  to  that  tenet  of 
good  business  and  baeka  tt  to  tha  limit  of  Ita  powsra.  It  haa  for 
ita  purpoee  the  aiding  of  legitimate  buainaas  in  tha  astablttfimant 
of  standaida  of  sound  and  honsat  business  ethics  and  prlBe4>lea. 
It  insists  that  the  rulee  of  busineaB  conduct  must  coma  within 
the  law.  In  tha  eyea  of  tha  Onmmiarton  aU  members  of  a  given 
indiutry  are  on  the  eama  beata  of  eompettttva  rtghta.  with  equal 
opportunity  for  aO.  The  role  of  the  Orwnmlsston  is  that  of  a 
dialnterested  and  impartial  uo^tfra,  who  Insists  that  tha  game 
of  oompetltlon  be  played  fairly  and  within  tha  boundariss  of  law. 

The  CommlaBlen^  procedige  is  both  Informal  and  effective.  Any 
mtereeted  party  may  write  a  latter  to  the  oanmUsstan  settlag  fdrth 
facta  whieh  ha  brilevaa  indicate  a  vlolatlan  of  law.  Without  dla- 
eloeing  at  any  tlnae  tha  identity  of  tha  ownplalntng  party,  the  Oom- 
mlsslon  proeeeds  to  obtain  the  facts  and  thereupon  to  fona  an  opin- 
ion aa  to  whether  there  Is  tesson  to  ballcva  that  tha  party 
oon^Satned  of  Is  violating  or  has  violated  any  of  the  provlslans  of 
the  law  and  whether  corrective  proiiBidlngB  would  be  to  tha  mtcreet 
of  the  pubUc  Tha  alleged  oTender  Ih  a  proper  eaae  la  afforSed  the 
opportunity  to  attpulate  to  oease  and  deslat.  If  sudi  falla  of  eor- 
zaetlng  tha  evil,  tta  Commission  issues  a  complaint  stating  Ita 
chargee.  If  tq^on  the  evidence  tha  Commission  flnda  that  tha  facts 
bear  out  tbm  aUegatkma  of  tha  complaint.  It  ssay  laaue  an  order 
requiring  the  offending  party  to  ceaae  and  deelet  from  the  practloe 
la  queatiaai.  Bight  of  appeal  to  tha  United  Statea  Clreutt  Court  of 
i^ipeala  for  review  or  for  mf oroement  of  tha  order  la  provMad  by 
atatute.  8ueh  ceaae  and  deatst  order  proceeding  la  what  might  oon- 
venientty  be  termed  tha  coBkpulaary  procedure  for  the  prevention 
of  tmfair  methods  of  competmon. 

The  CoBunlaalon.  however,  haa  made  available  to  industries  stlU 
unv^.*ynt  plan,  that  of  a  voluntary  cooperative  procedure  wheraunder 
nsmbers  of  an  Induatry,  with  the  aid  of  tha  Commission,  may  est 
up  machinery  for  oootteratkm  among  themselvea  in  aalabllsbtng 
rules  for  the  ^t«*"**«""  of  unfair  mrtborta  of  comprtttlon  and  trade 
abuaee.  This  Is  known  aa  tha  trade-praeUoe  oonf  erenoa  proeedure 
of  the  CommlOBlon.  It  la  this  procedure  aa  to  which  the  Uhited 
Statee  fitiai«t>iT  of  Commerce  in  ita  recent  dellberatlans  adopted  tha 
following  leBLiliitli.iii. 

"The  principle  of  the  trado-practloe  oonferenoa  procaduia  of  tha 
Federal  Ttada  Commission  Is  endorsed  as  a  uaeful  and  proper  means 
of  promotiiv  better  standardi  of  businaes  and  tha  elimlnatlnn  of 
unfair  eompettttve  praetlcas.  Thsra  should  be  a  fifll  examination 
of  the  posaiblUtles  of  the  trada-praotlea  oonf erenoe  ptuusduia  by 
each  industry  dsstrocH  of  ralslag  the  level  of  ita  competitive  stand- 
ards, in  order  that  it  may  pnopsrty  evaluate  tha  beneflta  which  thla 
method  offeca  under  the  conttUona  oonfrontmg  tha  '  '  ^~ 
iDMtved." 


make  such 


Btistneeeman  who  ata  tntereeted  In  taktwg  votuataiy  group 
aoUon  to  taaprova  srandarfin  of  ethical  and  fair  praotloee  in  their 
IndusdT  wUf  ftaid  the 
in  the  Commission  to 

effective.  Problema  of  general  oonoem  to  an  iadostry  may 
effective  dealt  with.  The  unfair  competitive  praoUoaa  of 
tiia  induslriea,  many  of  whIA  awy  he  the  unwlttliw  reeuMa  of 
overaealousnees  ratbar  than  intentional  wrongdoing,  era  corrected 
by  mudx  oonf erenee  proceedings  htfd  under  the  auspless  of  tha 
Oommlsafon.  The  adoption  and  obeervanoa  of  fair-trade  rulea 
make  unneceeeary  the  instltutitm  of  a  multtpUdty  of  oompulaory 
proceedings  against  offending  memboa. 

Any  groiq>  eubetantlaUy  reflecting  the  eentlment  of  the  ma- 
jority Interesta  In  an  industry  may  file  with  the  Ooaualsslcn  an 
application  for  trade-praotloe  eonfOrenoe  proceedings.  There  Is  no 
Jrtrict  f  ormaUty  raqpihad  In  the  appUoation.  The  probtaae  to  be 
treated  are  etudled  by  our  staff,  and  Informal  'I'rirTtir**  between 
the  repreeentatltee  of  the  Industry  and  oureelvea  are  uauaUy  ar- 
ranged in  the  Intereet  of  a  dear  understanding  of  tha  queettona 
and  the  aaslstanoe  which  may  ba  raadarad  by  the  OenmuaBlen  In 
their  aolutlan. 

If  upon  sudb  application  tt  sppears  that  oonfSrenoa  preeeed* 
Ings  are  feaalble.  in  the  light  of  i3l  the  otreumstaneea.  the  Com- 
mission win  authorlae  the  holding  of  an  IndiMtry  oonf arenee. 
OIBcl^  Invitation  la  then  extended  to  an  members  of  the  indus- 
try, inviting  them  to  attend  the  oonferenoe  and  take  part  In  tha 
drtHxrattpps  At  the  conference  the  mfni*?i*s  pronoee  trade- 
practloe  rulea  and  submit  ttiam  to  the  mmmlsslon  fnir  Tts  con- 
sideration and  approval.  In  the  Commission  tha  prevlslous  are 
studied  in  their  rNatlanSh4>  to  the  law  and  to  determine  whether 
they  win  aocompTish  constructive  purpoeee  and  at  tha  aama  time 
not  work  undue  hawMrip  or  inequltlea. 

Before  final  actloa  to  taken,  the  prqpoeed  rules  are  made  avaO- 
able  to  aU  tntereeted  or  affected  paztlea  upon  piddle  noOoe.  afford- 
ing them  opportunity  to  aprtm  their  views  aad  suggestions,  if 
any.  and  to  have  thafssme  given  due  consldaratlon.  Thsraafter 
the  ndas,  tr  aatlsfaetory.  era  approved  by  the  Commlasion  aad 
omelaUy  promulgated  as  fair  trade-praetloe  rulea  for  the  Industry, 
■sch  msmber  of  the  Industry  Is  i^notf  with  a  oopy  and  afforded 
opportunity  to  signify  hto  tntantkm  or  wiumgnsoi  to  Obserrs  tha 
rulsR  in  the  conduct  of  his  bmrtneaa, 

In  this  procedure  the  members  of  the  Industry  hava  a  voles  la 
formulatlnB  their  own  regulations  within  tha  soope  of  the  law 
and  the  puhUe  intereBt;  and  tha  rights  of  affaetad  parties  ara 
amply  aafeguardad. 

A  question  fiaquantty  asked  to.  HOw  esa  trade-prsetlee  rulea  ba. 
enforced?  ICOst  of  us  know  from  past  experianoa  that  unlsss  rulea 
in  any  warth-whUe  undertaking  are  enforceable,  i' 
to  bring  about  substantial  oomnUaaoe.  they  may  beo 
honored  la  the  breach  thaa  la  the  oheervaaoe.  Theref  o 
of  effectuatlag  oompUanoe  are  quite  laoportant. 

In  approved  rulea  under  the  Federal  Tkada  Oommlssloa  oro- 
eednre.  tha  meana  available  Sag  bringing  about  oon^ianoe  nava 
proved  adeiiuate  la  the  teat  of  expartanoe.  Aa  explanation  of 
enforoeablUty  briags  up  ths  asattsr  of  riaariflratlon.  Ttade-prae- 
tlce  rules  in  their  legal  aapaota  naturally  f  aU  into  two  graupe;  aad 
thto  daeelflcatlon  to  fallowed  by  the  Commlsslan.  Za  groiq>  I  the 
Commission  plaoss  aU  rules  which  prohibit  praetiosa  that  tjf 
contrary  to  *^'-*^"c  law.  Therefore,  thoee  practloea  which  am 
ileeriiltieil  aa  unfair  and  elasslflert  in  group  1  ars  lllagal  practleee: 
aad  f*'tiig'"g  therela  subjscts  tha  offender  to  ptuaeiutieti  or  oar- 
tactlva  action  wider  statute.  Group  I  rules  Inotaida  all  typm  at 
unfair  mrthwlT  of  competition  wtudi  are  known  to  the  law  and 
whldi  have  been  erystaJliaed  and  determiaed  by  dselskws  of  tha 
oourto  aad  tha  Commlaeinn  over  the  last  90  years.  Tha  aunriMr 
of  theee  pntr^itf^  to  large.  Ton  oould  easily  eouat  a  aoora  of 
Importaat   Illegal   business  practloss   and   by   ao 


Oroup  I  ndae  also  embraoa  thoae  prohibiting  aU  othar  typee  of 
Ulsgal  trade  praetleea.  Becauss  groiq>  Z  rulee  aspreaa  law.  it  may 
be  said  that  they  are  HrwHng  ixpon  aU  aa  mattere  of  law  quito 
iRcapectlve  of  the  fact  that  the  abeged  offender  may  have  refused 
to  take  part  In  tha  aatabUShmsnt  of  tha  ndas  or  isfund  or  failed 
to  sign  or  pladga  obedienDe  thereto.  We  ara  aU  baoad  by  tha 
law,  whathar  wa  Ufes  It  or  not.  And  obadlenea  to  Ma  laqnlramanta 
to  aot  a  matter  of  oholoe. 

The  enforoeabia  mnp  I  Otass  of  miss  ususny  eaSbtaoea  all 
tha  aaora  importai^  rulea  for  aa  industry.  An  averaga  of  SO 
percent  of  appewvad  rulee  ara  of  thto  eiaas.  and  thass  have.  In 
eflsaet,  the  power  aad  anforoemeBt  of  tha  taw  balrind  tham.  Ade- 
quate meana.  tberaf ore,  ara  available  to  bring  about  owapliaiira  by 
computoory  procwedlnga  against  tha  rseakttraaS  fSw  la  oasm  whtaa 
voluntsry  adharanoe  Is  not  f orthoomlng. 

la  gTCnq»  n  ara  placed  rulee  aa  to  which  onmpManwa  oaainartly 
to  voluntary.    They  aia  usnaUy  rulee  whldi 
which  the  industiy  dwlrss  to  foster  and  to 
in  the  intefeet  of  good  bustaaea.    Tha  opnartaalty  to  adhara  to 
aooh  rUtoe  on  a  votaatary  baala  haa  piovsd  to  ba 
aaoa  of  *t"*""*    ^^'^  »ay  ba  aoooantad  far  by 
n  ndea  ara  such  that  maaabssa  of 
fsnendly'  ars  oady  too  glad  to 


to 
n 


I  ofttiataw.  tha 


am  itedv 


utmoi  Ktff  9svjrmsi  sm. 
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ct  gRKV  I  or  prnv  n,  Js 
nt»  no  gN«t  dlAeuttf . 

imf  ptonsL  to  b*  oC  litwtHmiWo 

to  bwlMM.    Bouadtjr.  100  InduoMM  1mm  to  date  av»Ued 
lv«o  oC  thto  wtanttnr  oooimtiv*  ptooodiuo.    It  offocds  % 
poilitMHBMii  nagr  JoIb  f avow  •ml  oo- 
wtth  fovanuaentuold.  to  oHmlnato 
compaitttUm  on  tho  bifl^  piano  of  Jortloo 
A  rT'*'^r*^  oBort  to  tq^bold  tbo  z^bt  la  o  povar- 

waa  th«  legleal  4owl<i|wnant  of  ttao  Oommlarton'a 

wtQk  liiiilnwa  and  induaticy.  to  protoet  honaat 

and  tlM  f«Mlo  from  unlawful  pnctleaa  by  an  un- 

Blaatttf  who  aio  wUUng  to  naort  to  any  aetkoaa  or 

tbad  givaa  laiaiilaa  of  qolek  and  nilWam  praAta. 

plan  l«  not  mw  or  nntilod.    It  baa  baan  to  vae  for  many 


Ibttftta 


tegal  and  oonoUtotlanal  rlfbta  la 


Wa  prbeaod  on  tbo  prlnclplo  tbat  an  umieoe«ary  moltlpU«l^ 
of  T^nln^*~"  la  to  bo  afoldad;  tbat  f«— **»"  tmalnnan  baa  tbe 
right  to  irav  and  dotolop  vltb  aa  much  fkaedom  aa  poaaible.  aab« 
Joel  oni^  to  tba  mtnlmaa  of  raatzletlan  naoemary  to  Insura  protoe- 
tlon  of  tbo  pobUe  and  fair  and  bonorabla  conduct  In  tba  exerdao 
of  ooory  man'k  ttgIA  to  ongi«a  In  lagltlmata  aeUvlty. 

In  tbla  work  of  oorrertlut  unlUr  tcada  praetleaa  tba  applicable 
prtndpla  of  lov  vaa  van  atatad  by  ttia  aapnum  Ooort  In  a  raoont 
caaa  whan  It  oald,  "TIM  earalaaa  and  tba  unacrupoloua  muat  rlaa 
to  Iha  atandarda  of  tbo  acrupaloua  and  dIUvanr*  (F.  T.  C.  ▼.  iUffooM 
iMOiber  Oo.  at  al,  901  U.  8.  67.  TO).  Undar  our  procadura  tba 
boneot  ara  afforded  tba  opportunity  of  practicing  tbrtr  etblca  wltb- 
out  being  pot  to  tba  dlaadrantage  of  ooptanding  wttb  tbe  unethical 

We  racetre  many  totten  cram  an  aactkma  of  our  bualneai  life  tauU- 
CBttvo  of  food  ftutta  flovlng  ftom  tnde-praetloe  rulea.  Becently 
tvo  aodi  iii|aiiliiia  eame  to  my  attantloa.  one  from  an  Induatrlal 
■nrtniTl  of  wldo  asparlanoa  and  o  deep  atndent  of  Inialniwa  pnA- 
lamiL  vlio  aabl: 

^  (the  OoomlBdoB)  baa  made  a  teal  coptrllmtlon  to  tbe  guld- 
aiiee  of  tnduatty  tn  Hm  tfade-orartlce  oonf eronoa  mlaa  appRivcd 
under  Ita  preaent  prooadnre— vhldi  bavo  bean  vrioomed  and  ap- 
prored  by  bualneemaan  tbzoogbout  tbo  cuuttUy." 

In  tba  ottiar  tnrtoBoe.  tbe  PraaldBSt  of  a  la^p  buatnem  oonoam 


^ 


*lVo  feel  tbot  tbaae  cooierenoaa  on  trade  praetleoa  n«  the  moat 
itlal  and  vartb-wlille  wotk  any  dqiartment  In  Waahlngton  can 
tba  eoBunerctal  tnteiaata    They  vo  moat  ttoMly.  and  we 
to  the  raonlta  to  be  obtaliMd."  _ 

(uioctlon  of  iMd  practloea  la  atvaya  piafttable. 
la  only  too  glad  to  aalat  tn  brtnfteg  uxmt  aueh 
Toluntacy  aetka.  It  sfolda  the  uuioaaHj  of  ealltng  into  play 
oommdaory  Bapd  pvoeoMaa  agalnat  offendera.  a  procedure  vbleh 
at  ooitly  oMtee  io  li iIiiim  and  the  OoiamnMut.  We  aU  knc 
oipOBrtvo  HUgotlan  la  and  boor  dlarMUre  It  may  be  to 
■nd  «iIL  fitouidiy.  lutolaiy  eorreeoon  in  th 
mi  Boktte  hitatMd  and  oae%  own  lntaraat> 

b  tto  Sbfor  luomuta  caoe  laat  year.  Ohtaf  Jvtlee  Baghea. 
i^aaktBff  for  the  BuptauM  Ooort,  raoognlflad  tbe  vahw  of  Toiun- 
m  ellmtwatnig  bad  piatlieaa.  when  be  aald: 
to  and  abuaaa  and  to  foatar  fair  cempeUtlre 
to  the  piftile  hitaroat  aaav  be  more  eOtatlM  than 
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to  provont  practloea.  which  ff  not  atoppod.  tend  toward 
monopoly.  Ita  gexMral  effect  Is  to  enlarge  enormously  the  aMUty 
of  o  coo^wtltor  to  protect  himself  when  be  Is  unlawfully  die- 
criminated  agalnat. 

Ptocf  of  violation  of  the  old  law  Involved  difficulties  because  of 
a  proviso  that  diBcrlmlnatkm  in  price  was  not  unlawful  when 
made  '^on  account  oC  differences  in  the  quantity  aold.  or  which 
made  "only  due  allowance"  for  differences  in  cost  of  selling  or  of 
traxHportatkm.  or  when  made  in  good  faith  to  meet  competition. 

In  this  rt^Mct  the  new  law  provides  that  upon  proof  that  there 
baa  been  a  <nyHfir>tT»».tiftti  in  price  or  In  services  or  facilities  fi- 
nished, the  burden  of  rebutting  tbe  prlma-facie  case  thus  made 
by  showing  jtistlflcation  shall  be  upon  the  person  charged  with 
the  Tidatkm;  and  unless  JustlflcatKm  shall  be  affirmatively 
sbewn.  tbe  Oonunisslon  is  authcH-laed  to  issue  an  order  terminat- 
ing the  discrimination.  It  is  also  provided  that  the  terms  of  the 
act  shall  not  prevent  the  seller  from  rebutting  tbe  prlma-facie 
caee  proved  against  him  by  sbowing  tbat  his  lower  price  waa 
made  or  the  services  or  facilities  were  furnlsbed  in  good  faith 
to  meet  an  equally  low  price  of  a  competitor  or  the  services  or 
facilities  furnished  by  tbe  competitor. 

Also  the  new  law  extends  tbe  principle  of  nondiscrimination 
into  other  areas  than  price  as  s\icb.  Whether  they  might  be 
rcganled  as  forms  of  indirect  price  discrimination  under  section 
2  (a),  or  not.  the  act  speci&cally  declares  it  imlawful:  (a)  To 
grukt  or  receive,  "except  for  services  rendered",  anything  in  the 
way  of  commission,  brokerage,  or  other  compensation  to  an  inter- 
msdiaiy  who  Is  acting  for  or  is  subject  to  the  control  of  any 
party  to  tbe  tranaactlon  other  than  tbe  one  paying  such  compen- 
sation: (b)  to  pay  or  agree  to  pay  compensation  to,  or  for  the 
benefit  of.  a  costano-  for  his  services  or  facilities,  imless  the  same 
compensation  "is  available  on  proportionally  equal  terms"  to  com- 
peting customers;  (c)  to  fumisb  or  agree  to  fumlsb  any  servlcea 
OK  faftl^<tHT  to  one  purchase  tbat  are  not  "accorded  to  all  pur- 
chasers on  proportionally  eqtial  terms." 

The  act  concerns  Itself  with  transactions  In  commerce,  as  defined 
In  the  Clayton  Act,  which,  in  g*>neral,  means  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  and  ooouneroe  in  the  varloua  Territoriea  of  the  United 
States. 

It  also  la  dadared  unlawful  for  any  person  "knowingly  to  induce 
or  receive"  a  prtdilbited  discrimination  in  price.  This  provision 
la  Tcry  Important  to  buyers,  and  tbe  word  "knowin^y"  I4>peara 
to  have  been  Inserted  for  their  protecticm. 

In  the  anpUcatUm  of  the  law  the  Commission  to  date  baa 
laaoad  SI  f^iT*n^'  eomplalnta.  Theae  cover  all  tbe  more  Important 
pliaani  of  the  law.  ICany  of  the  cases  have  advanced  to  trial  and 
to  other  stagea  along  the  path  ot  legal  procediire  which  they 
muat  follow  to  final  decision.  In  one  case  tbe  brokerage  concern 
iptained  of  waa  dlascflved  by  Its  organlaers  and.  tqmn  proper 
of  diBcontlnuance,  the  proceeding  was  closed  without 
paeJikUce  to  reopening  it  if  the  circumstances  abonHa  warrant. 
The  pmnnmllin,!  to  the  aeveral  other  cases  are  being  eq>edited  with 
tbe  vftaw  of  having  dedriona  by  the  Commission  rendered  at  aa 
eaiiy  a  date  aa  poaslbie.  Theee  proceedings  may  be  considered 
to' the  nature  of  teat  cases  on  many  disputed  pointa  One  group 
of  caaoa  freaento  alleged  direct  diKrlmlnation  in  price.  Title 
practice,  tt  will  be  recalled,  becomee  unlawful  in  commerce  when 
It  intuitoaaly  affecta  oompetltlon  and  exceeds  savings  to  coat  of 
r^""*^'*M— .  aale,  or  delivery  reeultlx^  from  differing  methoda 
or  uiiBiilUlai  to  which  the  commndttiea  are  sold  or  delivered. 

Alleged  dlacttoiinatlaD  to  the  eeUlng  price  of  raw  materlala 
with  the  allegfrt  effect  of  to|urlng  oompetltlon  between  competing 
pumliaaiirB  engaged  to  adltng  finished  products,  la  tovolved  to 
aoma  of  the  caaea.  The  questian  of  the  legality  of  certato  funo- 
ttanal  dlaoounta  alao  la  nUaed.  Likewise,  violation  of  tbe  broker- 
age section  of  the  act  is  alleged.  Two  cases  tovolve  the  question 
of  the  buyer's  reaponsiblhty  under  section  2  (f). 

Dndar  sections  t  (d)  and  (e)  falls  the  question  of  the  legality 
of  dtsertmtoatlfm  to  advwtlslng  or  promotional  allowanoea.  Oer^ 
tato  of  the  pending  cases  raise  these  issues,  and  decision  thereon 
wOl  be  entered  to  due  course.  Alao,  to  relation  to  section  2  (d). 
of  the  eomplatota  attack  the  practice  of  paying  "puah 
to  the  ooanetlc  trade. 

The  Onmmlaslen  has,  through  formal  and  Informal  action, 
sasotad  eompllanos  with  the  statute  throughout  varloua  indna- 
trlaa.  W«  know  that  many  have  radically  revised  their  selling 
prtcea  and  praetleaa.  rcaulting  to  oomidluioe  with  tbe  law  to  tbo 
benefit  of  the  small-bustoess  man  and  the  public. 

In  thla  brief  sketch  I  have  undertaken  a  deacrlptton  of  the 
Robtnaon-Patman  Act,  and  not  an  interpretation,  neitbar  tiM 
Cwmwlaaton  nor  I  can  apprtqiTlately  expreas  to  advance  an  opta- 
Ion  oonoemlng  application  of  the  act  to  the  facte  of  partUmlar 
caasa.  One  rcaaotx  for  that  policy  la  that  the  Oommiasion  la 
required  by  atatute  to  exercise  the  quasi-Judicial  function  of 
oOiclally  and  formally  deciding  qwcific  caaes  of  alleged  diacrlmlna^ 
tlon  prsaanted  to  It  xmder  the  procedure  q>eclfled  by  the  atatute. 

In  devoting  thought  to  tbe  Roblnson-Patman  Act,  aa  we  bavo, 
and  alao  to  the  queatlons  of  monopoly  and  unfair  trade  practtcea,, 
It  la  wen  to  be  ever  mindful  of  tbe  fact  that  the  broad  general 
poUey  of  our  law  la  one  of  fairness  azul  of  equality  of  opportunity 
to  aO. '  TtoMX  poUcy  le  of  fundamental  importance  to  the  Apt«irVsf^ 
pooplo.    It  muat  be  preaerved. 

OOHCLUBUUff 

And  now,  aa  a  aftneen  friend,  may  I  to  doalng  suggeat  that  wo 
avail  ouraelves  of  the  means  and  opportunities  already  at  band 
for  oouatructlve  work  to  protecting  honest  bustoeae  and  the  pub- 
lic Let  ua  rid  ouraeivea  of  monopoly.  Let  coc^)erative  action  bo 
9|tthto  tba  law  and  directed  not  toward  m^TVTwMntto  enda  but  to 


If  f"fl  ahont  eTIiiitHatlaM  of  haiuifid  reetratoto  of  Inda 
praeUoaa.  TIiub  may  we  merit  the  good  win  and  aupport  of  all 
fair-minded  petqile  and  avoid  the  uoueanlty  of  mora  exacting  and 
more  atrlngent  proeeaaaa  which  may  be  required  to  oompulaory 
oorreetlan.  Let  ua  actlvdy  proceed  to  protect  tba  pobUe  and 
boneat  buslneaa 

The  rlghte  of  the  todlvldual  should  be  protected,  and  individual 
Initiative  and  capacity  should  have  a  fair  chance  to  aasert  them- 
selves honestly  and  efficiently  and  receive  tbe  Juat  reward  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 

In  theee  alma  the  toterest  of  the  putdlo.  of  the  Oovemment, 
and  of  buatoeaa  Its^  ahould  be  one.  We  can  }oto  foroee  and 
advance  together.  TlM  men  and  women  of  business  and  thoae 
of  that  gTMt  body  we  call  the  pubUc  can  d^)end  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  to  aid  to  such  laudable  xmdertakinga. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  3  ilegMatioe  day  of  Tue»dav,  June  1),  1937 


ADDRBBS  BY  OOVniNOB  KABLB.  OP  PBHISTLVANIA.  AND 
INTBODUCTORT  T^Tf*°""«  BT  BON.  BOBBKT  &.  KKTNOU38, 
OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Mr.  OUFFBY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  uoazilinoas  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rkcokd  thfe  address  delivered  by  Gov- 
ernor Barle.  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  banqoet  of  the  South- 
em  Society,  held  at  the  WiUard  Hotel  in  Washincton  on  last 
evening,  and  also  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  North 
fHiffftHnft  [Mr.  Rxmouwl  in  introducing  Oovemor  Sarla. 

There  being  no  obJecUoa,  tbe  address  and  introdoctoiT  ro- 
marics  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RacoaB.  as  follows: 
TaiT  or  Oovmroa  Sabli's  Awarw 

A  few  mllea  from  my  home  there  la  an  Imaginary  line.  Hla> 
torlcally.  that  line  divldea  tlie  North  and  South. 

When  liaaon  and  Dixon  were  surreylng  it.  they  thought  they 
were  merely  settling  a  bcundary  di^mte.  Inatead.  they  wen 
establishing  a  tradition. 

Tliat  boundary  dlqmto  haa  long  been  forgotten.  The  tradition 
remains. 

From  my  prseent  home  it  is  only  an  hour'a  drive  to  tbo  ICaaon 
and  Dixon's  line.    Ttom  my  birthplace  to  Cheater  County  it  la  even 

Tradition  makea  that  line  algnlficant.  Whether  I  am  north  of 
it,  to  my  home,  or  aouth  of  It,  on  my  farm  to  Cambridge,  lid,  I 
find  men  and  women  occupied  with  almilar  problema.  almilar 
reqionslbllitles. 

Whether  I  am  north  or  south  of  that  Una,  I  find  trlenda.  and 
good  frisnda. 

The  Mason  and  Dlxosi'a  line  la  not  a  Chtneaa  Wall,  tt  la  not  a 
fortified  frontier.    It  la  not  an  economte  boundary. 

I  would  say,  rather,  that  it  is  a  sentimental  landmark.  It 
atanda  for  a  graat  tradltloa,  tbe  traditloa  of  the  South. 

Below  it  Ilea  a  land  rich  to  hlatorio  mMnorlea.  proud  to  Ita 
heritage  of  valar.  ml^^tty  to  the  oouraca  and  laaoumafiitoeaa  of 
Its  people. 

It  is  right  and  proper  that  the  Booth  ahould  eharlrtx  Ita  hal- 
lowed aaaodationa  with  tbe  paat  and  ahould  mofa  forward  aa  a 
unit  toward  the  aolutlon  of  ita  preaant  prObleBM.  It  la  a  poor 
man  who  doea  not  tova  hla  homdand  and  ito  paofdo.  or  who 
laeka  to  devotion  to  the  beat  toteraeta  of  the  land  tbat  ga«o 
him  birth. 

nnvia  as  a  snamb 

It  la  equally  right  and  proper  that  the  MMon  and  Dtaonla  Una 
Aoold  be  aa  tt  ti  todav,  a  aymlMi  rather  than  a  Una  of  demaraatlan. 
Ttaflic  oonunaree.  eiatura— aU  abb  and  flow  acroto  tt  unlnf  - 
nipted.  No  good-wm  ainltaawiUaa  ara  noadad  to  mahitoto  filend- 
tftip  between  the  peo^  on  tba  north  and  the  paopto  on  the  aonth. 

That  triendabip  la  buUt  on  a  aonndsr  baala  than  d^domatlo 
SKChangea  ever  could  maka  poaalbla.  DUEerent  aa  they  may  ba  to 
tradltlan  and  boAgronnd.  North  uid  Sooth  an  united  with  the 
atrongaat  of  on  tlea  the  tias  "€  blood*  enmmnn  Intaraat,  and 
mutual  need. 

Tou  have  paid  me  graat  honor  to  tovlUug  ma  to  addraaa  yoo 
this  evening.  I  am  deeply  gratotul  for  the  opportontty  you  bafvo 
afforded  me,  particularly  ao  atooa  I  feel  pao  racaid  ma  aa  nalthar 
ncrtbener  nor  aoutheraer.  Living  ao  tiloaa  to  the  Una  that  divldea 
the  two,  undsratandtof  both  through  my  vlalto  to  ttai 
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itaa.  I  apeak  to  yoo  not  aa  an  ambaaaidoT  of  good 
win  but  simply  aa  a  fMend. 

I  feel  that  awlftly  changing  methods  of  trannortatlon  havo 
brought  all  the  Btetea  Into  doacr  relattonabip.  and  have  made  our 
mutual  needa  greater  than  ever  before.  When  trauportatfaa  waa 
dow.  alngle  Stotea  formed  atmoet  independent  eoopotnto  unltik 
Today,  when  ahfOanea  span  tbe  continent  from  dawn  to  aunaeK 
we  move  toward  greater  national  unity.  With  that  ooom  greafew 
national  problems.  * 

In  the  eolutlon  of  those  problema,  the  South  haa  played  a  dit- 
tlngulahert  part  and  promleea  to  piay  a  far  greater  pait  to  tho 
days  to  ""■*»<> 

Plrat,  becauee  cf  Ita  heroic  aelf-rdianoe,  tt  haa  mat  and  la 
meeting  the  problem  of  ctiangirtg  tlmea.  '*^n*g*^  ^''T^'it*^  eon- 
dltions.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  South  suffered,  and  auffered 
terribly,  through  the  swift  evolution  of  our  new  w^t*^*'**  age. 

What  I  do  want  to  point  out  la  that  the  aame  united  wtlan. 
the  same  eoUdarlty  of  the  South.  promJaea  to  be  oor  ealvattai  to 
the  future. 

I  aay  that  beeauae  the  aeetlonal  tradition  of  unity  whleh  pra- 
vadee  the  South— aa  well  it  might  when  we  '*'»<flilnr  an  that  lias 
btiilnd  that  tradmon— tiiat  very  tradition  la  the  graataat  atreogtft 
of  the  South.    And  with  that  strength  beaMe  it.  tba  BaaSOk  Id 


with  a  atogla 


powerful  to  the  ooonefla  of  ttie  Nation.    It 
voloe,  and  that  votoa  la  tbm  voioe  of  Jeffflraaaian 

OAVB  ua  BOOSBVB* 

The  South,  by  giving  ua  Ftonklto  Booaevelt,  gave  ua  aa  wan  aa 
enlightened  oonoept  cf  economic  relationablpa.  Wa  raallaa  today, 
more  than  avar  boCora,  that  the  Stotee  avaty  on*  of  thaot.  northi 
aoutb,  eeat,  and  weat    stand  or  f  aU  together. 

Thla  totardapandenoe  of  the  Stataa  totenalila^  _ 
lama.  And  it  la  to  the  South,  which  gave  im  Mffs 
racy,  and  which  gave  ua  nranklto  Booaaval^  that  we 
for  aolutlon.  I  aay  that  beoauaa  It  haa  bean  the  amMmt  of  tha 
South  whidi  haa  nada  our  raooeoiy  maamraa  pa«ibl%  and  wty> 
that  aame  aupport  wo  ahaU  go  forward  to  a  aohitloa  of  the  gravo 
problema  that  oonftont  ua  today. 

Our  greateat  danger,  aa  I  see  tt.  la  the  torrlbla  mnaea  of  tho 
machine.    Daslgnad  to  be  man^  aarvant.  to  many 
been  the  cnxse  of  oor  rtrlltaatlon    almnly  * 
yet  learned  to  uaa  tt  for  the  pubUe  good. 

The  machine  haa  cnated  two  majv  pnibimsm.  In  ttia  taat  plaoa. 
it  haa  tremendnnaly  Incxeaaed  unemployment.  For  eaaanlab  not  aa 
long  ago  I  had  occaalon  to  watch  the  Buat  Broa.'  oottoo-toekiitf 
machine  to  actlm.  I  zaallaad  how  eaaily  auch  a  "— **i«t^.  onoa 
perfected,  could  destroy  the  entire  «^~»nli^  bahuMa  of  tha  loath. 

The  aeoond  probtam  created  by  the  i^^ofii^t  is  the 
of  vast  wealth  to  a  few  handa.  Wealth  la  power  both 
and  poUticaL  That  power,  unwla^  or  greedily  uMd.  la  a  dtxad 
threat  to  the  entire  prtodifle  of  democracy  and  a  dlraet  tovltatloa 
to  f  aadsm  or  oommunlsm. 

If  our  system  of  demoeratle  government  la  to  aurvtva^  we  muat 
have  a  grisatt  maity  little  capttaliata.  not  Juat  a  few  Mg  onea. 
Tb  do  that,  we  must  curb  predatoiT  monopoly,  aonat  keq>  tho 
doors  of  opportunity  open  for  the  little  fellow. 

The  South  tradltlonaUy  haa  been  the  *'*<*"»r*^*P  <tf  the  Uttto 
fellow.  It  waa  a  Virginian.  O-Mrge  Waahtogton,  wito  foraook  his 
landed  eatatea  to  lead  the  atmgi^tog  little  ootailaa 
m^t  ct  Great  Britain. 

IX  the  Sooth  had  riven  up  and  admitted  defeat,  tba  bBght 
that  ridi  land  would  have  amtad  decay  throui^ioat  the  ~~ 
But  the  Booth  had  tta  prtde.   The  South  bad  tta  indomltabie  eoor- 
age.     The  Sooth  waa  not  beaten.    It  haa  ma*,  and  tt  la 
the  problem  of  eoonnmio  raoooatrootion.    It  la 
the  ftatlon  daiptto  *''«»**^  impoaattle  obataelaa. 
and  gieator  Sooth  Is  rising  today  out  of  the  artMa  of 
a  vlgoroua,  aggreariva.  potent  factor  to  the  Uf*  of  oor  tteWii  > 


unawaatmu 
The  Booth  la  rich  to  graatjradltlona.  and  not 

BHaredin  tta  devotaonto 
and  to  the  par^  whidilia 
Rtvo  thanks  today  tor 
Had  tt  not  bean  for  tta  BoBd  Booth  to  the 
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dark 
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oor  Itatlan  would  havo  takanf 
Waa  tt  not  tba  BoUd  Booth,  botwaik  and  Olbnli 
raey.  that 


of  liberty  tor  the  Btlto 
Forty  to  flght  tho  Uttto 

It  waa  Old  HiBkary  ~ 

ouuatrya  flrat  graat  b 

wealth  and  qMfital  privilege.    An  throogh  our 
too  Booth,  throogh  tho  Pamociratki  Pvlgr  of 
and  Andrew  larlrann.  that 
of  tba  average  man. 

Today  tbat  tradttlan  cf  hoaan  Ubarty  la  bataf  ophald  to 
aonnomm  aa  well  aa  oor  poUtfcnl  Ufa.  and  aa  always  tho  BouSh 
latothe  ' 
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wacmbaakfood 
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all  laiPtfL   XiBt  na 

ia  pot  to  tlia 


tB>wiiHliMdaapaa* 


BUBwiiy,  MS  na  laim  jwi 
to  SB  «C  cNir  haarta  heeaaa  of  tha 
jatohadBdkadadaadmmlled 
amnHJgMm  an  "atenial  M^ht  of 
•a  a  lyvdiQl  at  paaoa  and  niuty  tn 


oCOettya. 
at  tlia  aafwty^ttth 

tbattt'MltoaBy 

a  Aaaihtor  of  tba 
J.  —-  X  aa  a 
aCtha  Sooth  and  tha  Statoa  of  ttia 

of  all  tfaa  tratas    irtll  Join 
oCitoa  -     -      -  - 

tatasnor  of  tha 


.^ 


ttat  thomht  to  the  cwnmnn  nod  of  an  oar 
fBoef  that  Uka  HMt  of  IS  aUB  U»aa  In  tMB  a 
^«  JP*»  <*  ■^-'  waa^slaiimiit    Bia 


of  tha  wldenli^  gap 
Ihfiu 


Lt  for 
It  la 
ytorof 'ST. 


itty.    It  is  fDondad  on  the  knovl- 
to  tw^wlnal 


tean  aoehd  and  economic  secuilty  for  thoae  dtiipTiicw< 
hy  martnliwia  It  rests  on  reaUaation  hy  our  peopla  that  thena 
mnst  he  p«r"»«>  control  over  the  great  levlattian  of  govem- 
mant.  It  has  developed  from  a  great  appcedatlDn  for  the  need  of 
a  laaaoBahie  tf'^n'^  between  the  center  and  the  droamf  erenoe — 
between  national  unity  and  local  BeU-govemment.  And  this  na- 
tional naderstandlng  Is  evldenoed  In  no  better  form  than  the 
corrent  *»imuintt  tcr  action  that  swells  from  the  throats  of  oar 
dtlaens. 

Tonight  we  are  fortonate  in  having  with  ns  a  man  who  nader- 
stands  folly  the  omdltlaaas  with  which  we  are  eonfronted.  He 
ooiBfe  to  OS  from  a'  State  that  has  contrlhuted  much  to  the  mak- 
Ing  of  theee  United  States.  He  comes  from  a  State  that  haa 
gloriDOSty  marched  ahead  as  one  of  the  United  States.  He  comes 
to  speak  to  you  with  a  heart  that  Is  warm  for  the  South,  of 
which  we  are  so  proud  and  aa  evidence  of  his  appreciation  of  our 
own  beloved  southland.  When  shortly  after  he  had  reached  tha 
age  of  maturity,  lie  began  to  cast  his  eyes  over  the  face  of  the 
unlverK  in  search  of  a  mate  for  life,  those  eyes  flnaUy  rested  and 
feasted  themselves  \ipon  a  fair  flower  of  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
noted  for  its  growth  of  feminine  beauty,  and  from  that  State  he 
selected  his  desired  life's  mate,  who  aooompanlee  him  here  tonight. 
And.  my  friends,  he  arrives  at  a  time  when  the  North,  the  South, 
the  Cast,  and  the  West  are  united  and  when  the  true  statesman 
owes  aUegiaaoe  to  alL 

It  is  my  pleasure  now  to  present  to  you  Oov.  Oaorge  H.  Eada, 
of  Pennaylvanla. 


laatLC  Ingalls  SteTens 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tkmndag,  June  3  ileoUkatve  Oay  of  Tuesday,  June  1),  1937 


AiaMMBS  OF  BOW.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLBmACH.  OF  WASHINO- 
TOBf .    AT  THB  lOaiOBIAL    KZSRCISBS    HELD   UMDER   THE 

Aoapicas  OF  the  Dxemacr  op  oolumbia  oramd  arict 

OP  THE  REPUBLIC,  AT  BATTLBGBOUND  NATIONAL  CEME- 
TXBT.  ON  MAT  81.  19S7 


Mr.  BDRKB.  llr.  Presldeiit.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
ttaX  tibere  be  Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricobo  an 
address  on  the  life  of  Isaac  Ingalls  Stevens,  delivered  by  the 
junior  Senates'  from  Washington  [Bir.  Schwxllkiibach]  at 
the  memertal  exercises  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Oolumbic.  Qrand  Army  of  the  Republic  at  Battle- 
gzonnd  MatioDal  CemeteKy,  Brightwood.  D.  C.  on  May  31. 
U3T. 

Ttere  being  bo  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
Stinted  In  the  Rxoob%  as  foOows: 

I  ask  yoor  indulgence  today  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  suliatl- 
toto  for  tlie  nsoal  Memorial  Day  oration  a  brief  talk  on  the  life 
and  the  accooqdlsbments  of  Isaac  Izigalla  Stevens.  It  seems  but 
natural  that  I  should  make  this  substltuttan.  We  meet  today  at 
the  site  of  Brt^itwood  Cemetery.  Hne  lie  the  bodies  of  thoae 
tntve  man  «ho.  In  July  1864.  gave  their  lives  that  the  Capital  of 
fb^r  Natkm  might  be  protoeted.  The  pbMM  of  that  defense  was 
Fort  Stevens,  Just  a  few  rods  from  here.  This  fort  was  given  Its 
name  tn  commemoration  of  the  bravery  of  the  man  about  whom 
I  wish  to  qpeak.  MaJ.  Oen.  Ismc  Ingalls  Stevens,  whose  life  waa 
aaertflced  upcm  the  altar  of  his  country's  cause  In  the  near-by  town 
of  Chantnty,  on  September  1,  1883. 

While  General  Stevens'  dahn  to  the  right  to  rank  among  Amer- 
ica's military  bnmcrtals  comes  from  his  sacrifice  and  death,  he 
holds  a  place  hi  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
tagton  Cor  hts  servteea  taring  thnea  of  peace.  He  waa  the  first 
TPiiHualal  Ooaemor  cf  the  State,  whl^  I  represent  tn  the  Senate 
of  tha  united  Statea.  MeaUng  Iiere  today  at  the  very  ttireshold 
of  tha  lilatarle  stta.  wfaldi  oar  Qovemawnt  had  honored  with  hli 
Baaask  tt  asams  toow  but  fitting  and  proper  on  this  Memorial  Dav 
that  I  ilMUld  dtseuas  hla  Ufa. 

With  hla  now  aa^and  Bavoluthmaty  forebears  tt  waa  but  natural 
that  Isaac  Stevtsts  should  be  a  mUttary  man.  His  *»«Kt»t«n  as  a 
youth  waa  to  wmrm  his  Batkm  in  tto  mllttary  forosa.  He  soi«ht 
and  received  appointment  to  the  academy  at  West  Fitfnt.  So 
diilgeBt  waa  ha  with  hla  eOorte  and  ao  aflketant  was  he  in  his  work 
that  upon  gradoatlon  from  the  academy  he  won  the  ooveted  dla- 
ttnottoB  of  balBg  the  ranking  member  of  his  class.  This  carried 
with  It  toa  prtvflcge  of  arieetloa  of  the  service  with  v^ilch  he 
■ill^  choaaa  to  aOUlate.  Ha  dkoae  the  Bi«lnBcali«  Onpa.  and 
on  July  1,  1889,  at  the  age  of  21,  took  his  oath  as  a  second  lleu- 
tenaat  of  anglneets.    Tha  first  •  yean  of  his  mllitaxy  Ufa  ware 
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^Mnt  In  the 

oonsbroctlng  fortUkcatdons.  whldi  later  became  ao  tmportaat  to 
the  defense  of  the  Union.  His  ^itttude  tar  this  work  la  pnAaUy 
best  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  within  a  period  of  exactly  1 
year  from  the  day  he  received  his  conmilsaton  he  waa  advaneed 
to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant. 

The  next  epoch  In  the  life  of  this  soldler  came  with  the  War 
with  Mexico.  He  served  tn  that  war  with  the  combat  nntto.  Ibm 
nature  and  the  ^h^*-*^***  of  that  servloa  may  be  best  valtied  by 
the  fact  that  he  was  twice  breveted  for  bravery  and  gaUaatry 
to  the  eervlee  and  returned  to  Washington  with  the  taaevat  rank 
ef  BsaJor.  He  alao  brought  back  with  him  from  tha  war  a  aeeiaa 
wound,  vdilcfa  pained  and  Ineonvenieooed  him  for  many  years. 

It  waa  at  about  tha  time  of  Ma}or  Steven's  return  to  Washing- 
ton that  Prof.  A.  D.  Bache,  Chief  of  the  United  Stotes  Coast  Sur- 
vey, was  ssfkliM^  an  assistant  In  dkarge  of  the  Coast  Survey  oOee. 
Piofeesor  Bache  had  at  his  oonunand  for  srieetkm  tha  whola  of 
the  Bngineexing  Corps  of  the  United  States  Army.  He  aelected 
Major  Stevois.  During  the  years  Immediatcty  following,  the  work 
ef  Major  Stevens  consisted  to  cooperating  with  Frofeasor  Bache 
to  the  astataiMiaant  and  tha  peif eetion  of  that  haportant  fune- 
tlon  of  our  Oovemmeat.  Among  other  dotiea  tovoleed  to  hla 
positioa  was  the  Jalntog  with  nofeeaor  BadM  far  the  sseuitog 
of  funds  from  Congrees  for  the  oonsummattnn  of  ttils  work.  In 
other  words,  even  to  thoee  days  it  was  neeeasary  for  Oovemaaant 
oOdals  to  lobby  with  the  oonunittees  of  Congress  to  order  to 
seeui*  appraprlatlons.  During  the  course  of  the  wortc  Ma|or 
Stevens  wrote  a  letter  to  his  wife,  which  to  such  an  extent  de- 
Uneates  his  character  and  makes  It  more  understandabla  that  Z 
want  to  read  that  Irttar  to  you. 

"The  prof  easor  is  to  one  respect  a  moot  skillfnl  manacer,  but 
his  skm  consiste  to  his  porf  ect  dhectnees,  truthfulness,  dlatoter- 
efftednfe,  and  good  temper.  Be  is  perfectly  frank  and  open. 
Such  men  have  most  f"a'i^~^  with  all  men  of  aenae.  whether 
Members  of  Cragrses,  or  men  to  ofldal  station,  or  to  private  Ufa. 
This  U  the  secret  of  his  getting  along  so  weU.  Tou  know  I  have 
always  \^v^f*^  that  such  a  course  was  the  most  sure  and  reliable. 
Tou  stand  on  sidld  rock,  and  nothing  can  more  you  when  you 
cast  aside  all  intrigue  and  low  cun^ng.  and  pursue  an  open, 
truthful,  manly  course.  Cunning  men  cannot  cope  with  you. 
This  Is  my  expetiece.** 

The  year  1858  opened  up  to  Isaac  IngaBs  Stevens  a  new  ambi- 
tion and  a  new  opporUmlty.  In  March  of  that  year.  Congrees 
formed  the  new  Territory  of  Washington  out  of  the  northern  half 
of  what  was  then  Ore^m.  It  consisted  of  an  area  laiger  than 
New  Bm^and  and  New  Tork  oombtoed.  A  mere  handful  of  white 
Americans  Inhabited  the  Territory.  It  was  rich  wtth  resourcea 
and  surfeited  with  possibilities  of  development.  To  a  young, 
ambitious,  courageous,  military  engineer.  It  offered  a  field  for  a 
career  of  accomplishment  seldom  conceived  of  even  to  the  dreams 
of  the  most  ambltloaa.  Major  Stevens  applied  for  appointment 
as  Terrttorlal  Oovemor.  He  fully  reallaed  tlie  dangers  and  the 
hardships  and  the  privations  tocident  to  such  service.  He  reidlaed 
the  dan^jers  and  the  harddilps  and  toe  privations  Incident  to  such 
semee.  He  realised  that  for  the  time,  at  least,  tt  meant  leavtog 
his  family  b^ilnd  him.  Such  was  his  record  and  so  outstanding 
were  his  aooompllshmenta  that  though  he  was  but  34  years  ciA.  he 
was  appointed  by  t2ie  Preeldent  and  confirmed  by  tbe  Senate  on 
March  17.  1853.  It  was  wtth  regret  that  he  resigned  from  the 
Army,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  with  a  firm  belief  that  the 
new  tasks  Involved  dangers  and  opportunities  v^hich  far  exceed 
thoee  of  mlUtary  life. 

The  oOce  of  Territorial  Governor  of  Washtogton  State  oarrted 
wtth  it  two  ex-oflkcio  duties.  One  was  the  superintendenqr  of 
Indian  Affairs  to  the  new  Territory,  and  the  other  was  the  making 
of  a  reconnaissaaoe  survey  ftom  the  headwaters  of  toe  Mtsslssippl 
to  the  tidewaters  of  Puget  Soond. 

So  stupendous  were  the  dtfllniltiew  Invcdved  to  the  latter  task 
that  It  alone  would  have  challenged  the  ordinary  man.  It  was 
necessary  for  Oovemor  Stevens  to  traverse  and  ^plore  a  primi- 
tive domain  3,088  miles  to  length  and  988  miles  ta  breadth.  The 
area  toduded  1.000  miles  of  arid  plains  and  two  great  mountain 
imngea.  Ihe  area  was  unexplored,  and  wlthto  it  wave  powerful, 
unfriendly,  warlike  tiibea  of  Indians.  Tha  task  vrtddi  Oovemor 
Stevens  undertook  included  the  axaastoatlon  of  mn<intetn  pnssfat 
the  aecumulatton  of  all  poaslbia  information  ccmoemtog  the  geol- 
ogy, climate,  flora,  and  fauna  of  the  region,  as  wiril  as  tha  acquisi- 
tion of  all  possible  information  conocining  the  natural  custoau, 
hablte.  and  traditions  of  the  Indian  tribes  occupying  the  area. 

Immedlateiy  up<m  his  appototment.  Governor  Stevens  com- 
jf*fiw»tt  his  task,  ssnstnhllng  a  group  of  oftoers  and  scientlste  to 
I»oceed  with  this  work.  He  enlisted  the  servloes  of  soldlera. 
geologtsts,  astronomers,  soologtsts,  and  botanists,  surgeons,  and 
naturalists,  and  wlthto  a  month  started  out  for  St.  Paul  to  begto 
the  expedition.  He  Mt  Washington  on  May  9  and  on  June  7  the 
party  proceeded  from  their  camp  at  St.  Anthony  on  thair  westward 
Journey. 

I  do  not  prc^Moe  to  dlsaiss  to  detoU  the  dangers  and  vicissitudes 
adth  which  that  expedition  was  confronted.  The  vaUeys  of  two 
great  rivets  were  traversed — the  Missouri  and  the  Colun^la.  Two 
nff^^i"t^f"  ranges  were  pierced.  To  me  it  would  ssem  snflirlent  to 
evaluating  the  success  of  the  eqwdltlon  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  notes  and  the  surveys  of  this  rernnnalessnne  expedi- 
tion were  so  detailed  and  so  accurate  that  they  were  later  accepted 
to  toelr  entirety  by  toe  englnsers  of  two  great  tranaoonttoantal 
railroads  to  the  oonstruetian  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  tha 
Milwaukaa  BaUroads  to  the  Pacific  coast. 


arrived  at  Olympla.  the  eapltd  «r  tte  TbitI- 
tocy  on  NOvembar  98. 1888.  It  waa  a  wUd  eonntty,  iitwsthsd  by 
dvlUaatlon  and  wtth  a  memmtf  white  pw|nitotlon.  WMeh  waa 
aprnmij  sprinkled  over  tto  immense  area.  Per  eaawple.  to 
em  Washington  toere  were  only  8J86S  setttav.  Wlto  hH 
ary  energy  the  Oovemor  launched  toto  the  taak  of 
the  Territorial  government.  Be  laroed  the  naeesaary 
tlona.  eataUiahed  eleetlan  dlstrlcta.  orderod  an  aiseHen  ier  Terri- 
tortal  leglsUture  and  a  driegato  to  Coatees.  flidM  January  88. 
1884.  as  the  day  of  the  election,  and  he  smBononed  «w  laglilature 
to  meet  at  Olympla  on  February  88.  Be  vtMted  the  vartous  parte 
ef  the  TBirltotj  and  made  a  survey  ef  the  assate  of  Itaa  Bttdaon 
Bay  Co..  which  oempany  he  gave  untu  July  to  w8ad  mp  tlMlr 
business  to  the  TetHUay.  The  leglsUture  aaet  aad  to  the  first 
weslon  adopted  a  code  of  laws,  provided  for  a  school  sisUau.  made 
a  grant  of  land  for  toe  Stote  university,  hdd  toe  plans  tor  tha 
buHdlng  of  roads.  Br  the  oonchlon  of  the  siiuakm  of  the 
tuie.  the  govemnMnt  of  the  Tenltory  waa  completely  and 
estabUshad.  Ttoita.  on  March  98.  Oovemor  Otevens  proccniikia  to 
the  Capital  GKy  of  Waahiagton.  aaade  his  reporte  to  toe  oAeMs  at 
Government,  and  iwtuiued  to  CMympla  wlto  his  tamfiy. 

Probably  the  moat  Important  work  done  by  Oovamor  Stevens 
waa  that  of  eonducting  oonneUs  with  and  ■«g"«T>g  liaallaa  wlto  the 
vartous  Indian  tribea  of  the  Tbrrttory.  Theee  ooundla  wve  held 
ta  the  vaitouB  parte  of  the  Ttorltury.  Wtth  patlmoe.  frankness, 
and  finuneas.  aovamor  Stevens  succeeded  to  seecfftog  the  signa- 
tures of  the  ehlefk  of  the  10  leading  tribes  of  tha  TtoiUwy.  Aa 
an  exatople  of  the  fahness  of  theae  treattea.  I  naad  tout  call  your 
attentkm  to  the  fact  that  today  here  to  ttie  d^  of  Washington 
there  is  under  oonaideratkm  a  suit  on  behalf  of  tha  ^^vl*fn«  of 
western  Washington,  to  which  .thoae  Tnrtlans  aia  bastog  their 
righto  upon  tha  treaties  entered  toto  by  than  with  Oovamar 
Stevens.  These  treaties  were  aent  to  tha  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  rattfieatton.  There  they  met  with  delay  and  dOatory 
proneams.  It  was  unfortunate  that  most  of  the  tlma  dnili^  tha 
remainder  of  Oovenaor  Stevens*  term  w  Oovamor  waa  Ktant  to 
conducting  defenae  warfare  against  these  Indian  trtbaa  which  had 
become  lusUfiedly  impatient  with  the  failure  of  tha  nniaimiiaiil 
here  to  ratify  thoae  treaties  and  to  toauvs  to  tha  ^r'f^ir*  tha 
carrying  out  of  tha  just  provisions  whldi  had  basn  peaeldsd  Cor 
their  protection  by  the  Oovemor  of  the  Tscritory. 

It  was  the  failure  of  the  IMegate  to  secure  tt* 
which  led  Isaac  Stevens  to  1857  to  place  hiasaU  batsas  the 
vxate  of  the  Tbrrttocy  as  a  candidate  for  drtagate  to  tha  MattoDid 
Oongreaei  On  July  U  of  that  year  he  waa  sleeted  and  naignBd  as 
Govemcw  on  August  11.  During  the  tall  of  1857.  wlto  his  family 
he  proceeded  to  the  National  Cental.  By  March  of  1888  he  had 
convinced  toe  Senate  committee  as  to  toe  necessity  and  deslr* 
abUlty  of  ratifying  the  treatiee.  On  Mardx  8.  1858.  the  treatlee 
were  ratified  and  confinned  by  the  Senate  and  tha  debt  which  he 
had  created  to  the  defenae  against  the  Indiana  was  esrumittl  and 
paid  by  the  Federal  Govemmant. 

It  was  during  these  days  that  theto  fiaassd  over  the  Nation 
the  darkening  and  ominous  douds  of  thJeaSaned  civil  war. 
Stevens  was  out  to  the  Teirttory  during  the  aprlag  of  1881  when 
thoee  clouds  ftoaUy  burst  and  Sonqitar  was  fiasd  upon.  He  hur- 
ried to  Washington  to  make  oOer  of  his  sword  aaA  his  servloes  to 
toe  Government  from  which  he  had  received  his  military  educa- 
tion. He  was  assigned  the  post  aa  oolond  of  tha  Seventy-ninto 
Highlanders. 

For  many  years  ta  New  Toik  City  there  had  existed  a  battalion 
c<xnpoeed  of  Scote.  or  men  of  Scottish  lineage.  Thaf  wan  the  kUt 
as  toelr  uniform,  and  they  called  themselvee  the  *«g*»*^»*«*  Guard. 
At  toe  outbreak  of  the  war  they  were  recruited  to  full  regimental 
strength,  and  on  May  14,  1881.  entered  the  Federal  ssrvloes  as  toe 
Seventy-ntoto  HlgUandera.  New  Tork  Toluntaers.  The  regi- 
ment suffered  dlsastroiidy  at  tha  first  battle  of  BuU  Bun.  loetog 
108.  killed,  woimded,  and  a^setog.  todtudtag  11  oOosrs.  Their 
colonel  was  killed  to  action,  and  tha  nigtmsnt  was  brought  to  a 
camp  on  MRridtsn  BHl  and  piianlsiid  by  tha  Storetary  of  War 
that  toey  woirid  ha  sant  to  New  Tock  tor  laeiulUiig  and  laeupMa- 
tion.  Weeks  went  by  and  no  furtfaar  orders  ware  received.  The 
Secretary  permitted  his  promise  to  be  dlsTMUded.  but  no  notice 
of  revocation  was  given  to  the  regiment,  finally,  on  August  10, 
Colonel  Stevens  waa  ordered  to  take  tha  aaan  and  prapara  toe  regi- 
ment for  duty.  The  promises  made  to  the  regiment  had  been  eo 
ruthleesly  broken  and  their  personal  wdfare  eo  careleaely  naglected. 
that  rebeUlon  ensued  to  the  aahka  of  tha  ragtaaent.  Oolonai 
Eneveoi  visited  the  companies  and  argued  wtth  the  men.  They 
refused  to  obey  orders.  For  several  days  dforto  at  amtcaWe  aettla- 
ment  were  made  by  tha  colonel.  Thsy  were  of  no  avail.  Finally 
the  Highlanders  wcae  sumunded  by  Begular  tnopa  wlto  guns 
tratoed  upon  their  caaap.  Ooloael  Stevens  adrtreaeed  them  aa 
follows: 

T  know  yon  have  been  deceived.  Tou  have  bean  tcfid  you  wers 
to  00  to  your  homea.  when  no  aueh  onteca  had  feaan  gtsaa.  BaS 
you  are  loldlers,  and  your  duty  Is  to  obey.  I  am  your  ooionai.  and 
obedience  is  due  to  me.  I  am  a  soldier  of  the  Bagular  Army.  I 
have  ^mit  namy  years  on  toe  ftantlor  fighting  tha  fndlans.  t 
have  been  aurroundad  by  tha  rod  devils,  flghttag  for  asy  aealp. 
I  have  been  a  eoldler  ta  the  War  wlto  Mesloo,  and  bear  hOBawtilu 
wounds  received  ta  battle,  and  have  been  to  far  naatar  danger 
than  that  suooundlng  me  now.  All  tha  aaawtog  I  haea  bagged 
you  to  do  your  duty.  Now  I  Shan  order  you:  and  V  you  hantote 
to  oibey  Instantly  my  next  order  will  be  to  those  traepa  to  fire 
apanyou.  JWrtJars  of  tha  flavanty-alndi  IHgliiaiMl«a,  tak  tor 
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Slkntlf  »n<!  solleiily  tlie  soen  of  the  Seventy-ninth  HIghlandera 
faO  IB.  Tbalr  rcftmantal  colon  wen  taken  from  tbem  And  the  rcgi- 
mmt  mMCbed  Into  camp  on  Kakmnw  Hill.  »  mile  from  Chain 
nmHi  In  the  eiventiv  of  the  9th  at  September  the  rcglmmt  croand 
CmalB  BhOf  to  the  aouth  side  ol  the  Potomac  and  took  up  poettlon 
OB  the  left  of  AOta^iUm.  The  nortc  at  the  next  tew  day*  was  that  of 
faOlnf  lorasta  and  digging  forta.  On  the  11th  of  the  month,  the 
nglmani  was  engi^ed  in  the  capture  of  LewtanvlUe  and  conducted 
Itself  with  Boeh  gallantry  and  hia»ery  that  Its  colon  were  restored. 
rrHnwil  OtasenaiMMl  no  further  trouble  with  his  Scotch  regiment. 
The  oily  IwMratkms  at  rebellious  spirit  on  their  part  came  a  few 
mantlialatar  whsaOelonal  Stevena  had  received  his  commlaslan  aa 
tailfadlsr  flHMml  and  waa  taken  frooa  hla  Highland  regiment  and 
oriisfid  to  report  at  Annapolis;  but  he  promised  theee  men.  who  in 
the  hegtnnti^  ho  had  been  cwnpelkrt  to  threaten  with  death,  that 
ba  would  aBOd  for  ttaam.   Ha  kept  thla  ptooklae  and  on  the  18th  at 

at  BlghlaiidKa  joined  with  the  ether  regl- 
tax  Oenaral  file  mils'  brigade.  The  brigade  effectively  func- 
dBBlaf  the  asit  yesr  and  flnaUy  on.  August  ft,  1802,  Joined  the 
at  OsMwal  Fopa  at  gtedertctaliMrg  and  participated  In  the 
'  e<  Bull  Bun.  Aa  Pope's  defcatert  armies 
that  engagement  along  the  Warrentoaa-AIes- 
plka,  wtth  Tmgplioel's  rletorlous  feroes  hstterlag  at  their 
dan.  fWI  Kearney  waa  ndsrsd  to  throw  out  a  flank  pro- 
teetlcp,  but  met  with  an  onslaught  from  Ja^wm'a  flanking  march; 
and  Ocneral  Bterens.  who  had  been  ordered  by  Pope  to  protect  the 
natr,  answered  the  imploring  requests  of  runners  from  Kearney's 
fOTO"*wt.  that  he  proceed  into  Chan  tiny  to  protect  Kearney  and  hla 
msB.  Without  hesitation  Stevens  called  upon  his  Highlanders  to 
f<dlow  him  Into  ChantUly.  He  was  too  late  to  save  Phil  Kearney. 
The  troops  wwe  under  a  withering  hall  of  bullets.  Five  color  bearers 
of  the  RIghluiden  had  fallen  in  suixeaslop  and  the  ccHan  wen  on 
the  ground.  Selitng  the  ooion.  which  meant  so  much  to  the  8cot- 
ttah  troops  because  they  had  been  deprived  of  them.  General  Stevens 
Isd  fali  Tf^g*^i»n**^  *  forward  against  the  enemy  line.  Tliey  repulsed 
It  and  the  long  line  of  Pope's  defeated  army  passed  along  the  pike 
tn  safety.  The  army  had  been  saved,  but  at  the  end  of  the  day  under 
ttie  cover  and  safety  of  darkness  when  men  coukl  dare  to  enter  the 
fteld  to  pick  up  their  dead  and  wounded,  they  found  lying  near  the 
fence  the  IlfieleaB  body  of  Isaac  Ingalls  Stevens,  his  head  pleroed  by  a 
btdlet  and  hls-body  covered  by  the  edon  ot  his  beloved  Highlanders. 
At  the  age  of  44  years,  on  September  1.  1862,  he  died.  His  Oovem- 
ment  attempted  to  pay  him  honor  by  glvlnflr  to  him  the  rank  of 
■iMer  gsnarai  and  dating  tt  b«A  to  luly  4.  Zt  waa  annoimoed  that 
hMfevha  lived  he  wasdd  have  beeomo  eonaaandsr  of  the  srwiss  m 
or  hiBB  tiw  feUowtng  waa  siwiijnisMsV  written: 

"He  fell— that  glowing  eye 

In  sudden  night  was  quenched: 
But  stUI  the  flag  he  Ufted  high. 
And  onward  bore  to  victory. 

In  hla  dead  hand  was  clenched. 

"Bs  sank — but  o'er  his  head 

Tho  drooping  ensign  f  til. 
Aa  If  Its  folds  It  fondly  spread 
Above  ths  fbwtoead.  pale  and  dea^< 

Of  him  who  loved  It  welL 

*Ve  deeps — ^unlock  that  daspf 

The  hero^  work  Is  done! 
Another  hand  that  staff  dudl  gra^. 
And.  If  need  be.  till  life's  last  gasp. 

Like  him  Shan  bear  It  on. 

"He  reata— the  true  and  brave! 

And  where  his  rellca  lie, 
tn.  holier  heau^  kmg  shall  wave. 
Fit  canopy  for  freeman's  grave, 

God'a  starry  flag  on  hl^. 

*Be  Uvea— his  deeds  Inspire 

New  strength  for  duty's  strife: 
Vow  myriads  bum  with  nobler  flrs 
Onward  to  preae    to  mount  up  higher 

And  win  tho  eternal  Uf  e." 


AdmiBistration  of  W.  P.  A 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OP  msr  YIEGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

rkprsdoy.  June  1  ilegUlatioe  dan  of  Tuesday.  June  t},  1937 


ABTIdXB  ¥BOM  THE  GHABLBBTIOir    (8.   O.)    GOnXUXB  AND 
JODBHAL     AND     THB     IIEIIFHIB     (TXNN.)     OOMMKBdAL- 


lir.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  X  mA  unanimbos  ooosent  to 
hAve  printed  in  tbe  Rsoon  articles  from  two  of  the  leading 
newspapers  of  the  Sooth,  one  from  the  cauurleston  (&  C.) 
Oonrtar  and  Journal  of  the  issue  ot  JUne  1,  1837,  and  the 


other  from  the  Commercial  Appeal,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  of 
the  issue  of  May  29.  1937.  having  to  do  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  W.  P.  A. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  and  article  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Courier  and  Jcumal  of  June  1,  1937] 

NONX  OF  THS  FTTBUC'S  ETTSINXSS I 

Aubrey  Williams,  Acting  Administrator  of  the  P.  W.  A.,  bears 
out  what  the  News  and  Courier  haa  said  that  in  the  viewpoint  of 
Imreauerats  their  apendlngs  are  none  of  the  public's  btislness 
albeit  the  puMle  supplies  the  funds  which  an  scattered. 
-  Here  Is  Mr.  Williams'  answer  to  a  United  States  Senator,  Rttsh 
Holt,  of  West  Virginia: 

"We  have  not  made  it  a  practice  to  give  out  Information  con- 
cerning the  Individual  salaries  and  addresses  of  employees  except 
those  tn  a  position  to  formulate  policy  or  direct  major  portions  of 
the  operations.  We  have  felt  that  the  public  should  have  no 
legitimate  interest  in  such  information  and  that  its  release  would 
very  probaMy  result  in  those  persons  being  subjected  to  soUcitatlon 
from  salesmen  uid  the  gossip  of  neighbors." 

Federal  bareancrats  insist  upon  knowing  all  about  private  finan- 
cial affairs.  They  have  exposed  to  the  public  the  salaries  of 
American  citizens  and  "very  probably"  subjected  them  "to  solici- 
tation from  salesmen  and  the  gossip  of  neighbors."  Private  citi- 
aens  must  have  no  secrets  from  Federal  bureaucrats,  In  the  official 
viewpoint,  but  the  public  records  of  these  bureaucrats  are  none 
of  the  public's  business! 

It  is  not  likely  that  Senator  Holt  will  take  this  Impertinent 
answer  sitting  down.  He  is  a  young  man  with  political  courage. 
He  speaks  plainly  when  he  chooses.  He  has  an  opportunity  to 
speak  idalnly  about  the  instance  of  Aubrey  Williams  in  telling 
him  that  the  record  of  spending  by  a  Federal  agency  la  none  of 
bis  business.  One  shall  be  disappointed  if  Senator  Holt  does  not 
press  his  advantage. 

There  Is  no  question  that  Aubrey  Williams  la  right  In  his  opin- 
ion that  "release"  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  Federal  salary 
beneficiaries  would  result  in  gossip  by  neighbors.  Mr.  Williams 
probably  understands  that  this  croesip  would  be  In  Uie  public 
Interest,  for  it  would  give  the  public  an  opportvmlty  to  decide 
for  Itself  whether  the  bureaucrata  should  be  supported  by  gov- 
ernment. 

fVtnatnr  Hou*  haa  failed  where  the  News  and  Courier  has 
faUsd.  for  thla  newspaper  haa  dsdared  Itself  ready  and  willing  to. 
publlah  the  names  and  addresses  of  salary  receivers  who  are  given 
$100  a  month  and  upward.  It  Is  the  fault  of  the  American  Con- 
gress that  a  Senator  should  receive  so  imi>ertlnent  an  answer 
from  a  creature  of  government,  for  the  Congress  waived  Its  own 
powers  in  the  establishment  of  the  W.  P.  A.,  the  P.  W.  A.,  and 
other  spending  agencies.  The  creature  thinks  Itself  greater  than 
Ita  creator. 

When  Aut»rey  Williams  tells  a  Senator  that  a  bureau  doea 
not  have  to  tell  the  public  how  the  public's  funds  are  beliw 
dMnoaed.  he  Is  teUlng  that  Soiator  to  crawl  into  a  hole  and  to 
(doae  the  hole  after  he  enters.  He  is  telling  the  Senator  that  a 
public  servant  is  not  required  to  account  to  the  public  which 
ahould  be  the  master.     Of  such  atutt  are  bureaucrats  made 

Senator  Holt  has  been  challenged  to  do  his  wtavt.  If  his 
coUeaguea  in  the  Senate  choose  to  put  patronage  of  their  own 
supplying  before  their  imquestloned  right  to  know  about  spmd- 
Ings  to  the  last  item.  Senator  Holt  will  be  halted — and  hu- 
miliated. With  its  itch  tar  investigation,  the  Senate  shoiUd  pro- 
ceed to  Investigate  the  spending  bureaus  It  has  created.  There 
being  ao  poUtlcB  in  the  qsendlngs  the  bureaucrats.  Including  Au- 
brey wnilams,  should  court  a  searching  Investigation. 

IRom  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  of  May  29.  19S71 
Im  Washington  with  Gxoacc  m«— « 

HOLT   VEBSUS  KELIXF 

Washington,  May  38. — Senator  Rttsh  Holt,  at  West  Virginia,  la 
an  example  of  what  happens  to  a  Democratic  Member  of  Caagnm 
when  he  finds  himself  in  conflict  with  the  BeUef  Admlnlstnitlon 
He  has  been  shorn  of  his  patronage,  and  faithful  Members  avoid 
him  as  they  would  contamination  with  something  unclean. 

Senator  Holt  Is  not  only  objectionable  because  he  suggested  that 
relief  was  administered  in  his  State  for  political  ends  but  for  the 
further  reason  that  he  refused  to  vote  as  directed  by  the  labor 
organizations  of  his  State.  That,  of  course,  made  h<Pi  a  pariah 
and  an  outcast. 

Technically,  one  Senator  is  as  Important  as  another.  Each  Sen- 
ator has  one  vote  and  each  State  has  two  Senators,  charged  with 
reqwnslbllity  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  country.  In  other 
words,  a  Senator  is  a  Senator  and.  If  elected  by  the  people,  he  Is 
presumably  satisfactory  to  them. 

A  SenatOT's  colleagues  may  give  him  a  back  seat,  place  hhn  on 
Inconsequential  committees,  reject  whatever  he  pn^xxes.  and  kick 
and  cuir  him  around  generaUy.  but  he  is  stlU  a  Senator  tar  all  that. 
Acting  upon  his  authority  as  a  Senator  and  with  the  respcmsl- 
blllty  aasumed  when  he  took  office.  Senator  Holt  telephoned  a 
request  to  the  Relief  Administrator  asking  for  "names,  addresaes, 
and  salaries  of  persons  holding  supervisory  or  administrative  noel- 
tlons  In  the  W.  P.  A.  in  West  Vli^lnla."    ' 

Aubrey  Williams,  acting  administrator.  repUed  that  *^re  have 
not  made  it  a  practice  to  give  out  lnf(»rmatlon  omcemlng  the 
Individual  salaries  and  addresses  of  employosa  axoept  those  la 
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position  to  fonatdato  policy  or  direct  major   portlona  o(  tho 
operations."  

The  Information  Mir.  wnUams  generously  agreea  to  gl^e  Senator 
Hovt  la  already  known  to  the  pubUc  Thare  la  no  seemt  about 
who  Is  State  director  of  W.  P.  A.,  or  ^rtto  are  charssd  with  dUEerent 
branches  at  Its  operaUon.  On  the  contrary,  the  policy  la  to  give 
them  all  ptfbllctty  possltde.  and  prove  by  ex-parte  evidence  what 
exc^ent,  oonstraotlve,  and  permanent  work  they  are  dolag;  how 
eooDomkmUy  prplects  are  conBtmeted  and  what  a  whale  ct  a  Job 
they  are  doing  to  save  money  for  the  taxpayers. 

But  leaser  executives  are  required  to  have  a  passion  for  anonym- 
ity. What  they  receive  and  what  they  do  la  nobody^  bualness. 
mnA  loast  Of  sU  It  l8  0000  of  ^ft**v^  BoLT^  bOBlncaa.  Bo  haa 
not  cooperated  wHh  the  W.  P.  A.  and  It  lant  going  to  glvo  blm  aay 
Information.  United  Statea  Senator  or  not. 

R  is  not  neoeasary  to  hold  a  brief  for  Senator  HOur  to  conclude 
that  the  siqiovlllous  attitude  of  lit.  Wtthama  toward  a  Senator 
la  a  fair  but  gbvlng  example  of  how  the  W.  P.  A.  looka  down  upon 
a  M'>T"*>t^  of  Congress  who  has  the  temerity  to  Inquire  Into  the 
operation  of  Its  private  buslneas.  "Tlie  pubUc".  Mr.  WOUama  omi- 
Unues  from  his  lofty  heights,  "could  have  no  legitimate  Interest 
iB.  sndi  intinmiatlffw  ** 

Id.  aU  probatoaity  Ifr.  Williams'  eontempt  tar  the  piAUe.  which 
Is  equaled  atdy  itj  his  contempt  for  a  Senator  who  made  a  poUto 
Inqt^ry,  Is  basically  unsound.  The  taxpayers  of  the  country  are 
manUMtlng  beteted  hiterest  In  the  waste  and  exUmvagance  that 
la  "»^'^g  a  distinct  Impression  on  tbalr  poctetbuoks. 

Mr.  WUUama  la  one  of  that  shtaiy-eyed  group  of  social  workars 
that  Harry  T^opUn*  has  attracted  to  himself  as  kindred  mtlrtts  with 
a  fanatical  desire  to  qxnd.  The  public  dldnt  put  him  In  the 
oMoa  be  holda.  Be  waa  never  elected  to  any  oOoe.  He  Is  a 
mlalature  dictator  who  probab^  doeant  betteve  In  doettoos  and 
has  a  contempt  for  anyone  who  takea  the  time  and  trouble  to 
be  rtected. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  WHUams  wrote  Senator  Holt,  with  reference 
to  the  Inquiry  regacdlng  tlMoe  holding  eaamUto  p«1t1ons,  sneti 
Information  v«ty  possibly  would  result  In  these  persona  b^Ug 
subjected  to  "the  goeslp  of  neighbors." 

OoBBlp,  Mr.  wnnams  In4>lle8.  Is  something  to  be  avoided,  and 
the  best  way  to  prevent  It  Is  to  keep  a  seandal  secret.  If  the 
public  U  not  pomltted  to  know  what  is  going  on  and  the  litfor- 
matkm  Is  kqit  f rasa  Senators,  thevs  coutthit  possibly  be  anything 
for  neighbors  to  gossip  about.  The  bualness  of  a  Senator,  accord- 
ing to  the  mstnictlons  given  Sena  tor  Holt  by  Mr.  WBUams.  Is  to 
vote  a  rsllef  af^roprlatlon  at  ^IJBOOJBOOjaoO  and  aak  ao  qnsstlmis 
Mr.  WlUlama.  acting  adalnlstrator.  Is  rannlag  this  oountry,  and 
how  hs  runs  It  la  nobody's  buslnssa. 


The  Relief  BUI 
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HON.  AIME  J.  PORAND 

OP  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  I,  1937 


til.  PORAND.  lifr.  Opeakei'  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  House,  Hm  reUef  biH  before  us  todasr  is  to  my  mind  one 
of  the  most  Important  bills  to  come  before  the  Congress 
during  this  session. 

The  relief  of  destitution  Is  a  very  serious  matter  and 
wbXle  Federal  rdlef  under  tbe  rarious  agendee  of  the  Federal 
Government  during  the  past  few  years  has  done  much  to 
alleviate  suffering  and  to  reduce  unemployment,  it  has  not 
yet  done  a  compiete  job. 

It  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  know  today  the  exact  number 
-  of  persona  who  are  employaUe  but  who  cannot  find  Jobs. 
It  is  not  possible  to  say  definitely  today  the  number  of 
persons  who  are  receiving  relief.  But  tt  is  an  accepted  fact 
that  Federal  aid  must  be  continued  for  some  time  to  come 
to  exuMe  thousands  of  families  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether, and  for  that  reason  I  shall  vote  for  Houae  Joint 
Resolution  361,  making  appropriations  tor  relief  purposes  In 
the  amount  of  $1,500.0004>00. 

It  was  my  intention  to  vote  for  the  eamjarklng  of  $300,- 
OOOXMM)  of  this  sum  for  P.  W.  A.  I  b^eve  that  ttie  Federal 
Government  has  a  moral  obligatioa  to  provide  funds  for  ttie 
many  projects  sponsored  by  States  and  municipalities  tat 
which  applications  have  beeivapproved  by  tbe  PubUc  Works 
Administration. 

These  projects  were  submitted  tn  good  faitti  by  ttie  spon- 
sors at  a  time  when  the  P.  W.  A.  was  accepting  soctx  projects 
but  allocation  (tf  funds  fen- these  projects  was  held  up  becanae  . 
of  the  PresldeDt's  Executive  order.  -i 


bate  the  Mnranoe  6(  the  leadef*  ef  the 
Houae  that  ttie  PNflMecit  has  agieed  to  wltbdimr  tola  Ksaeii- 

ttve  order  and  permit  the  expenditore  of  $1S1JM)0,000  left 
in  the  P.  W.  A.  zerotvlng  fund  to  be  used  on  projects  for 
^Aioh  bond  Inuea  ha«e  been  voted  and  tor  m  himlhiiiMWi 

In  view  of  the  fact  ttxat  ttila  mooey  will  tae  available  to 
<Badiarfe  this  moral  obligatioa  of  tbe  Pederal  GoevnuDent 
and  with  the  further  assurance  that  ttie  life  of  ttie  P.  W.  A. 
will  be  extended  in  a  bill  soon  to  be  reported  to  the  Btouae. 
I  shall  not  vote  to  earmark;  any  ot  the  funds  in  this  bill  but 
shaU  oast  ray  vote  for  the  $1.SOO,000.000  for  xeUaf  puipoaaa 
to  be  allocated  as  the  President  sees  lit. 


Day  Eiikc7 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

or  PKMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  1,  1957 


ADDBIK88   OP   HOfT.    J.    BUBtli    SMIUBl.   OF   VBnVTLYAina, 
BMUKK     THg    MgMOMAIi     DAT     AUDIBICX     AT 
OOUHTY.  PA. 


ICr.  BKTOBR  of 
teave  granted  me  to  extend  my 
taidude  the  f oHowing  address  which  I 
May  SI,  1M7.  at  Bedin,  Pa.,  before  tbe 
Uage  of  that  community,  to  wit: 

lAdlsa  and  gantlsBBon.  Osoorathm  Zhiy  was  bom  la  1 
Two  years  after  tbs  eioas  of  the  war  ot  ths  Babsmsn  a 
paper  published  an  Item  concerning  the  strewing  of 
tte  giafae  o<  both  the  OottCederata  and  the  Vnlosi 
women  of  Catumbas.  Miss.    Vtraacla  Miles  Pladi  cauglit 
qjtawtlan  ot  their  act  and  smhalmert  tts  ^txi%  la  his 
the  Gray: 


by  tho 
yas  in- 


TByttieflow  ot  the  Ixdaad  n% 

Whence  the  fleets  of  lion  hafo  fled. 
Where  the  blades  of  the  grare  ^:aas  qoivac; 
Asleep  axe  the  ranks  of  the 
ItodBTthesod  asid  the 

Awaiting  the  Jndgneitt 
Vtedsr  the  one  tbe  Bins, 
Under  the  other  ths  Otsy. 

*Mo  more  shall  the  war  cry  sever. 
Or  the  winding  riven  be  red: 
They  banlah  our  anger  forever 
When  they  laurel  the  graves  at  oar 
Undw  the  sod  and  the  dew, 
Watttngthe  Jadgmsi 
and  tesBB  tor  the 
I  and  love  tor  ths  Qrqr. 


la  May  1868  Oen.  John  A. 
Army  of  the  BepuhUc.  Issued  aa  order  setting  apsrt  Itey 
a  day  for  dsooratlon  by  the  Orand  Army  at  tho  graves  of 
and  now  that  day  la  a  legal  holidsir  In  aeaxly  sveey  ■oetb 

In  keeping  with  the  q>lrit  whloi  anfmatiert  ths  sandvors  of  the 
greatest  tragedy  In  Aaerlean  hlsUary.  sad  to  perpetuate  the  mem- 
ory of  those  who  f  eU  and  do  hoBor  to  the  uassUlshnsas  that  plsosd 
service  to  others  above  sB  elss  m  life,  we  meet  In  this  historio 
environment  today.  The  grass  of  fotglviiness,  but  not  f ocgstfulneak 
has  grown  over  the  scars  of  battle  on  the  face  of  our  beloved 
oounay.  and  It  Is  apptoiitlate  that  ««.  tn  Whose  hsorts  toglvensss 
has  long  since  banlshrd  hatred,  should  ess  that  fotgetfulness  Is 
never  permitted  to  banish  from  the  heart  and  mlmi  of  America 
the  love  at  coemtry  and  loysBy  to  censletlsp  WMefc  dnmlnated 
thoee  heroic  dead  in  ^t*— '**"  j  of  whooi  we  msot  today. 

Tb  the  ranks  of  those  heross  ef  tho  Wbr  between  the  States  who 
have  takea  thslr  place  on  "faaas's  ntfiwal  oasBplag  groaad**,  have 
been  added  the  thoomnda  who  made  the  siqirems  aemDS  In  the 
War  with  G^wln  and  la  ths  world  eatastrapke;  sad  on  Dsooratloii 
Day,  America,  stonding  with  bowed  head  Inthe  presumia  of  the 

MMgas  thslr  ta^vkluslltles  late  ths  jinsislllj  of  an 
aQkttlin:;  and  zvveBenfily  says  of  him; 


Xa  the  folds  vrtisre  It 

i'Ibbri^M  of  yon 


Daa|% 

WUf  m 


not  leave 
AU  thhigslsssa 
Jon 
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WM  mam  m  mutual,  .tatagy.  jpulprngnt.  •«*»^- *2J  SS 
mWt  d  WM  know,  no  change.  Fnm  "««»,i5»™f™2!l^  ^2  J^ 
praent  day  »  ghMUy  horror  oC  w«r  hM  appiOled  tte  hewt  ct  hu- 
manity. What  was  true  <rf  war  when  thoee  we  meet  In  memory  or 
ismw  or  war  today  and  wlU  be  true  o*  war  when.  If  ever,  ypuraon 
and  perbapa  your  daughter  U  called  upon  to  "paee  under  the  rod. 
Ahraya  War  haa  said,  alwaya  War  wlU  mj: 

•7  un  w»r.    Tb»  upturned  eyebaUa  of  piled  dead  men  greet  my  eye. 
And  the  lonB  of  mothers  perish— and  I  Uugh  to  see  them  die— 
iftwa  the  dsmon  lust  for  torture,  mine  the  devil  lust  for  pain. 
Sd  then  la  to  me  no  beauty  like  the  pale  brows  of  the  slalni 

nPHken  I  speak  the  eenturled  towers  of  old  cities  melt  in  smoke. 
'  tiM  ftirtnaNd  porta  sink  reeling  at  my  far-aimed  thxmder 
stroksa; 
„,^  an  imnunnorlal  empire  flings  its  last  flag  to  the  breeae. 
Sinking  with  ita  splintered  naTlea  down  in  the  unpitylng  seas. 

Tagan.  heathen,  and  m?t^T"«^".  deTlllsh  aa  the  heart  of  hell, 
imdaa  diaoa.  strong  for  ruin,  clothed  in  hate  unspeakable- 
Bo  they  can  ma-«nd  I  care  not— atlll  I  work  my  waste  afar, 
Tfandtng  not  yoor  aeeping  mother  and  your  widows — ^I  am  Warl 

■IMay  la  the  day  of  the  soldier.  The  day  when  America  listens. 
and  the  Amcrteaa  aoldkr,  "being  dead,  yet  speaketh."  Foremost 
■MMij  the  iBSsnns  he  tanparta  la  ttw  insanity  of  war— the  glory 
«f  pMoe.  More  and  more  as  the  ingenuity  of  man  provides  more 
ranld  trannortatlon  and  communication,  more  devastating  imple- 
iMQU  of  death,  more  powerful  agents  of  destruction,  the.  voice  of 
thoae  who  fed  the  flamea  of  war's  conflagration  In  the  past  thunder 
denunciation  of  war  and  thrill  the  heart  of  hiunanlty  with  hope 
of  a  world  at  peace. 

An  of  the  golden-tongued  orators  of  an  Uie  agee.  aU  of  the 
mastera  of  logic  of  aU  lands.  aU  of  the  pens  of  poets  and  masters 
of  prose.  aU  of  the  inspired  brushes  of  aU  the  artists  who  have 
graced  the  canvas  of  the  world.  aU  of  the  imagery  wrought  in 
bfoBM  and  marble  by  the  great  sculptors  of  the  race  sink  into 
aOenee  In  comparison  with  the  doquence  of  the  garianded  graves 
ttua  marie  aiound  the  world  the  reating  places  of  boive  men  who 
died  In  war. 

If  theae  dear  dead  shaU  not  have  died  in  vain.  If  their  supreme 
taffrtftmr  bear  the  fruit  the  value  of  the  sowing  v^ould  insure, 
then  from  every  hallowed  grave  where  sleeps  an  American  soldier, 
known  or  unknown,  today.  frtHn  every  place  where  Americans  meet 
In  memory  ot  their  hoolc  dead,  the  heart  of  humankind  wlU  sweU 
with  hope  of  the  dawning  of  a  day  of  peace  on  earth,  good  wiU  to 


Those  who  sleep  beneath  our  flowers  or  whoee  memories  sre 
baptlaed  anew  with  our  tears  are  cold  in  death,  but  their  graves 
win  be  transfigured  Into  mounta  of  resurrection  when  war  shall 
be  no  more.  They  died,  but  they  did  not  faU.  They  must  not 
fan.  Under  their  leadership  the  grim  phantom  of  war  must  ulti- 
mately be  driven  back  into  the  caves  of  flarkness  and  the  angel  of 
peace  bring  happlneaa  to  aU  mankind. 

They  died,  but  In  death  they  wUl  be  the  victcus: 

*n^)eak.  hlstoryl    Who  are  life's  victors? 
xnifurl  thy  long  annals  and  say. 
Are  they  thoae  whom  the  world  called  the  vietora. 
Who  won  the  succeai  of  a  day? 
The  martyrs  or  Nero. 

The  Spartans  who  feU  at  Thermopylae's  trysts 
Or  the  Persians  and  Xcrzea; 
Hia  judges  or  Socrates. 
Pilate  or  Chrlat?" 

8o.  my  countrymen.  I  join  wtth  you  today,  not  in  sorrow  with 
the  defeated,  but  in  rejoicing  with  the  victors,  and  so  deeply 
envloos  am  I  of  thtir  good  fortune  tn  the  part  they  were  permitted 
to  play  thai  I  am  determined  to  share  in  the  glory  that  shaU  be 
tbelB  by  «n?^"g  •▼vy  effort  In  my  power  to  see  that  war  shaU 
ba  no  more.  It  Is  a  gjortous  chanenge  they  fling  to  us  from  their 
graves.  Let  us.  with  hearts  grateful  for  the  privilege,  take  the 
tnrrfrw  from  tbalr  hands  and  carry  on  untu  war  shaU  be  tmknown. 


Randolph  Peridns 


--^  MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

~^^  aw 

^ON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

OP  MSW  JXBSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  26, 1937 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  is  my  privilege  to  pay 
tribute  today  to  Uie  memory  of  one  of  New  Jersey's  favorite 
scKis,  the  late  RaxsoLPH  Fbxxus,  irtw  for  many  shears  repre- 
sented the  Seventh  Congresskmal  District  of  New  Jersey  in 
the  Bouse  of  BopresentativeB.   B  is  also  my  honor  to  have 


known  Mr.  Pemors  intimately  for  most  of  this  time.  Wfe 
were  neighbors  and  friends,  and  during  all  the  years  of  our 
friendship  I  found  him  to  be  a  man  devoted  to  his  family, 
and  to  his  country,  one  who  untiringly  and  without  com- 
plaint spent  his  life  In  an  effort  to  make  the  lives  of  others 
more  happy  and  contented.  He  possessed  in  a  higher  degree 
than  I  have  seen  in  most  people  an  ability  to  understand  and 
appreciate  his  fellow  man. 

Everyone  who  knew  him,  no  matter  how  slightly,  felt  him 
a  friend.  His  tact,  his  good  fellowship,  his  humor  were 
proverbial.  He  knew  when  to  laugh  and  when  to  be  solemn. 
In  all  matters  of  large  or  small  importance  he  was  ready 
and  willing  to  aid  those  who  sought  his  help.  He  was  an 
indefatigable  worker  and  never  tired  in  his  efforts  for  his 
constituency,  and  this  was  the  secret  of  his  long  incumbency 

as  a  Ccmgressman.  

Before  coming  to  Congress,  however,  Raitoolph  Fkhkims 
was  active  in  both  municipal  and  State  political  affairs 
and  in  many  civic  enterprises.  While  in  the  New  Jersey 
State  Legislature  he  was  very  active  in  all  of  the  move- 
ments for  the  establishment  of  educational  institutions  in 
New  Jersey.  It  was  during  one  of  his  terms  in  the  New  Jersey 
Assembly  that  he  introduced  and  was  successful  In  having 
passed  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Perkins  Act, 
which  act  has  done  so  much  to  benefit  the  public  schools 
throughout  our  great  State. 

Mr.  Perkins  was  diligent,  industrious,  and  thorough  In 
his  work  in  Congress.  He  served  on  a  number  of  im- 
portant c(Migre8sional  committees;  had  been  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Coinage.  Weights,  and  Measures;  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  ranking  member  of  the  important 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

When  I  was  selected  by  my  party  to  stand  for  the  vacant 
seat  of  Randolph  Perkins  I  felt  the  honor  keenly.  It  was 
more  than  being  selected  to  run  for  Congress.  It  was  being 
a^ed  to  succeed  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  our  country,  and 
in  this  spirit  I  accepted  the  honor.  It  was  the  prestige  and 
position  of  my  distinguished  predecessor  which  has  so 
greatly  benefited  me.  I  know  well  that  it  was  because  of 
the  love  of  Mr.  Perkins'  colleagues  for  him  that  I  was  made 
particularly  welcome  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

After  being  here  these  5  months  I  know  that  the  memory 
of  Randolph  Perkins  will  always  be  alive,  both  in  Congress 
and  at  home.  The  memory  of  his  lovable  and  capable  per- 
sonality will  ever  be  among  us.  That  memory  should  be 
an  inspiration  not  only  to  the  thousands  of  people  who  knew 
htm  intimately  but  also  to  the  thousands  of  others  who  are 
to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 


Sending  Relief  Administration  Back  to  the 

States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  1,  1937 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted  today  for  the  prc^x^al 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Bacon]  to  send  the 
administration  of  relief  back  to  the  States.  I  believe  the 
House  made  a  big  mistake  when  it  failed  to  adopt  Mr.  Bacon's 
proposition  to  recommit  the  relief  bill  so  as  to  transfer  the 
administration  of  relief  from  a  vast  set-up  headed  in  Wash- 
ington to  the  State  and  local  authorities,  who  are  in  direct 
touch  with  the  reUef  problem  in  their  various  States  and 
communities. 

The  Federal  Government  should  get  out  oH  the  relief  busi- 
ness as  soon  as  possible  and  Mr.  Bacon's  motion  offered  a 
sane  and  practicable  way  to  accomplish  that  purpose.   It  is 
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to  be  regretted.  I  tfalnk.  that  only  79  llembers  of  the  Hooae 
voted  for  his  motion  and  296  voted  against  It. 

Mr.  Baooh's  proposal  would  not  have  dbnlnlsfaed  by  one 
cent  the  amount  of  the  Oovemment  apivoprlatloa  to  be 
flpent  for  relief  during  the  next  flacal  year.  In  fact,  by 
fllmlnatlng  the  Waahiagton  overhead  It  would  have  made 
the  relief  appropriation  stretch  much  farther  than  other- 
wise will  be  possible.  It  provided  that  $1,500,000,000.  the 
fan  amount  agreed  upon  for  that  purpose,  should  be  mro- 
priated,  but  It  removed  Federal  agencies  trom  the  equation 
and  left  the  administration  of  each  State's  proportionate 
share  of  the  zellef  fund  to  the  State  and  local  authorities  In 
that  State. 

In  other  words,  the  Bacon  amendment.  If  It  had  been 
BiopteA,  woold  have  withdrawn  the  Federal  Ctovorunent 
from  the  administration  of  rdlef .  Under  the  plan  proposed, 
each  State  would  have  been  free  to  decide  on  the  character 
of  the  relief  to  be  administered  within  Its  borders,  whether 
It  diould  be  direct  relief  or  motk  relief,  or  some  other 
method  of  restoring  employment. 

Only  the  direst  distress  caused  by  the  depression  ever 
justified  the  Federal  Qovemment  In  taking  over  relief  In 
the  first  place.  With  the  return  of  better  times  the  task 
should  be  transferred  to  the  States  and  dtles,  where  it 
belongs,  and  what  the  Bacon  amendment  attempted  was  a 
start  tn  that  direction.  Ultimately  the  Bacon  amendment, 
or  something  similar  to  it.  must  prevail.  If  this  proldem  Is 
ever  to  be  solved  along  sound  and  constructive  lines. 

I  do  not  amxrove  the  criticism  that  has  been  heaped  upon 
Harry  L.  Hoi^dns,  the  Works  Progress  Administrator.  As  a 
membor  ot  the  deficiencies  subcommittee  of  the  Aiq;iroprla- 
tions  Committee  I  have  come  Into  close  contact  with  him. 
I  have  found  him  to  be  a  very  sealous  and  earnest  official, 
the  soul  of  honesty  and  hofoor,  and  I  think  it  Is  one  oi  the 
lAenc»nena  of  modem  times,  reflecting  great  credit  upcm 
him,  that  the  staggering  sums  vent  under  his  direction  have 
been  administered  without  any  taint  of  scandal  and  cor- 
ruption. When  the  history  oi  this  period  Is  written  It  must 
be  said  of  Mr.  Hopkins  that  he  has  been  a  faithful  and  hon- 
orable public  servant. 

That  much  must  be  admitted  by  any  honert  critic.  But 
to  say  that  the  Works  Progress  Administration,  with  its  great 
bureaucratic  and  cumbersome  overhead  and  its  enormous 
salaried  personnel,  must  be  saddled  on  the  American  people 
forever  is  to  belie  sanity  and  reason.  Who  could  possibly  be 
better  qualified  to  administer  relief  with  the  greatest  satis- 
faction and  the  utmost  economy  to  those  unfortunates  who 
need  it  than  the  local  officials  who  live  day  by  day  wtth  the 
relief  problem  at  their  very  doors?  As  soon  as  possible  re!ief 
administration  should  be  iJiifted  back  to  the  States,  with 
ttie  Federal  Qovemment  doing  its  part  irtille  the  need  lasts 
by  contributing  whatever  amount  may  be  neoessaiy  to  sup- 
plement local  revenues  nea^ssary  to  feed  the  hungry.  ckiCbe 
the  naked,  and  alleviate  dire  distress.  Tbat  is  what  the 
Bacon  amendment  proposed  to  do.  and  it  is  a  pity  that  anch 
a  promising  beginning  <rf  a  real  station  of  this  vexing  prob- 
]f«n  ahniiiH  h&vc  had  JBiff^*  a  «^<g»w^i  ending. 


Bepresentative  John  McSwain 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

HON.  MILTON  A.  ROMJUE 

or  mssouBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdttg,  Mag  26, 1937 


On  the  Ilfai  tihaiaetsr.  and  pUblle  Mrvio*  of  Bon. 

late  a  ManiWBnt«M>»  from  Sooth  Owoltna 


Mr.  ROMJUE.    Mr.  Speaker  and  Memben  of  the  Houie 
of  Representhttvei.  this  day  has  been  Mt  apszt  M  a  dny  oC 


tribute  and  xeqpect  to  Uie  memory  of  1ft  MembSES  of  this 
body.  aU  (tf  wiiom  have  so  recently  passed  on  in  answer  to 
the  last  roU  caH.  Tlie  arduous  labor  falling  upon  these  men 
has  been  so  diligently  performed,  without  counting  the  cost 
to  then-  health  and  own  w^are,  that  like  a  mighty  sickle  it 
has  mowed  them  down.  Among  them  has  gcme  the  genial, 
able,  energetic,  and  hard-working  McSwrAXw. 

John  McSwadt.  who  departed  this  Ufe  August  6.  1936.  was 
a  lovable  character,  honest,  faithful,  and  trustworthy,  and  a 
man  always  ready  to  help  his  friends  when  he  ooold  do  so. 
I  do  not  beUeve  his  district  in  South  Carolina  has  had  a  mora 
loyal.  aUe.  or  more  dependable  Representative  than  was 
Jomr  McSv^Aur.  I  had  an  <v)portunity  to  know  him  weU.  as 
his  office  was  located  on  the  same  corridor  in  the  House 
Office  BuHdlng  as  was  my  own.  and  I  had  »*<«^^nT^  to  meet 
and  see  him  almost  ev&j  day.  After  we  had  formed  an 
acquaintance,  after  coming  to  Congress.  I  du&  never  forget 
his  unfailing  greeting:  "How  Is  my  good  friend  today?** 
When  we  would  have  time  to  have  a  brief  oonvenation  oa 
departing  he  would  always  say,  'Tt  there  Is  ever  anything  Z 
can  do  to  bdp  you.  Just  let  me  know."  When  I  did  need 
help,  as  we  aO  sometimes  do  In  the  passing  of  '«y*«'fttV*n 
here  In  which  we  are  Interested,  he  came  to  my  awrtirtinro 
and  actually  made  personal  wacriflcea,  turning  his  enerBles 
to  assist  me  and  my  constituents. 

I  beUeve  Mr.  McSwaxh  commanded  the  reqpect,  good  wHl, 
and  confidence  of  every  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
s^itaUves,  and  his  passhig  from  this  body  is  a  distinct  loss, 
not  only  to  his  district  and  State  but  to  the  enthe  country. 
He  literally  worked  himself  to  death.  Undoubtedhr,  a  man 
of  his  type,  his  energies,  and  his  devotion  to  his  duties  must 
have  left  behind  a  host  of  friends  i^io  could  not  see  a  night 
too  dark  or  a  distance  too  great  to  help  McSwsnr  if  he  were 
ever  in  need.  He  was  of  this  type  himself  and  mnst  neces- 
sarily have  commanded  the  strong  friendddp  of  many. 

It  was  with  great  regret  that  I  learned  of  his  death,  which 
came  at  a  time  during  the  recess  of  Congress.  His  service 
tn  the  House  of  Representatives  was  marked  by  a  very  con- 
tinuous devotion  to  the  duties  of  his  ofBee.  It  there  was 
any  woric  or  duties  In  connection  with  his  office  that  needed 
attention,  he  never  delayed— he  got  to  it  as  qulcUy  as  he 
possUdy  could. 

I  count  myself  fortunate  In  having  known  him  intimately 
as  I  did.  He  was  always  affable,  ideasant,  and  vigorous, 
and  he  would  be  living  today  had  he  been  able  to  stop  and 
rest  when  nature  called  upon  him  to  do  so. 

He  was  loyal,  sincere,  and  firm,  and  blessed  not  only  with 
ability  but  with  a  good  portion  of  humor.  I  remembo-  one 
day  when  sitting  by  him  in  the  House  he  arose  and  asked 
permission  to  extend  his  remaito  in  the  Rjbooks  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  Battle  of  the  Cowpens.  As  he  sat  down  by  me 
I  said  to  him,  "Jcrfm,  you  did  not  go  far  enough."  He 
locked  at  me  seriously  and  asked  me  irtiy  and  tn  what 
particular,  and  I  said,  '^ou  should  have  eoupled  it  with 
the  Battle  of  Bull  Run.**  He  enjoyed  this  refennoe,  as  be 
was  never  too  serious  to  enjoy  a  bit  of  humor. 

BiB  name  will  remain  engraved  in  the  meuioty  of  the 
people  of  his  district  in  South  Caixdlna  as  wcU  as  In  the 
memory  of  his  host  of  friends  elsewhere.  By  hdnoctef  bis 
memory  we  thus  do  honor  to  oarselves.  In  reality  our 
friend  is  not  dead;  he  has  just  passed  Into  a  higher  Ufe,  and 
beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  we  diall  meet  again.  The 
worid  is  briibter  and  bettor  because  he  has  Uved.  and  vrtwn 
I  think  of  his  passbig  I  am  reminded  of  ft  staan  tram 
Croostaig  the  Bar: 

TwUlght  and  evening  bell. 
And  aftor  that  th*  dMkI  ^ 

When  lambuk;  

Wat  tbo*  from  out  our  booms  of  tS 

Tli0  flood  may  boar  mo  tv, 
Z  hop*  to  MO  my  FUot  Cm*  to  faae 
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I 

On  the  Life,  Character,  and  Pnblic  Service  of  Hon. 
Joseph  W.  Byms,  of  Tennessee 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITR 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
mOay,  June  €.  1937 

ICr.  BUTTEL  at  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who 
entered  upon  our  seryice  as  Members  of  this  body  at  the  com- 
menoemoit  of  the  first  administration  of  President  nanklln 
D.  Roosevelt  In  1933  have  already  served  under  three  different 
Speakers  of  the  House:  First,  the  distinguished,  scholarly, 
eourtljr  Ralney,  of  Illinois;  then  the  kindly,  friendly,  able 
Bmcs.  of  Tenncflsee.  to  whose  memory  we  are  paying  loving 
tribute  today;  and  w»  are  now  serving  under  our  third 
fl^ieaker,  the  tactful  and  resourceful  Bankhead.  of  Alabama, 
whom  we  hope  and  trust  may  long  ccmtlnue  to  serve  as  our 
leader  In  that  high  ofBce.  The  fact  that  in  the  short  space  of 
4  years  we  have  had  three  Speakers  Is  evidence  of  the  heavy 
Udl  the  Angel  of  Death  has  levied  upon  the  Incmnbents  of  that 
trying  and  exaeting  position  In  ttiese  crucial  years  In  our 
history. 

Speaker  Josira  W.  Bniis  was  a  man  d  the  highest  in- 
tegrity, and  his  word  was  his  bond,  which,  I  feel.  Is  the  finest 
trait  of  character  which  any  human  being  can  possess.  I 
mention  this  fact  particularly  because  I  had  occasion  in  re- 
gard to  a  piece  of  legislation  in  which  many  of  my  constituents 
were  deeply  interested  to  receive  his  assurance  as  to  what  his 
attitude  as  speaker  would  be  concerning  the  course  it  would 
be  permitted  to  take  in  the  House.  I  know  that  efforts  were 
afterward  made  to  induce  htm  to  change  his  attitude,  but  he 
steadfastibr  refused  to  do  so  and  kept  faith  with  me  once  I 
bad  convinced  him  of  the  real  facts  and  background  behind 
that  legislation  and  how  the  public  Interests  would  be  affected. 

On  another  occasion  Speaker  Bmma  promised  his  coopera- 
tion to  a  small  group  of  Members  of  the  House,  of  whom  I 
was  one.  who  were  pressing  for  enactment  of  the  legislation 
to  restore  the  penslcms  to  the  veterans  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  He  kept  Us  promise  to  the  letter  and  ex- 
tended  to  us  the  aid  and  cooperation  which  were  necessary 
>ln  order  to  bring  about  the  passage  of  that  meritorious  and 
Just  legislation  which  meant  so  much  to  the  grizzled  vet- 
erans of  that  great  Volunteer  army  who  answered  the  can 
of  the  martyred  McKlnley.  Of  Speaker  Bvans  it  can  be 
truthfully  said  that  he 


Btatawnan,  yvt  a  Mend  of  trutb.     Of  aoul  ■tneere. 

In  •ctlon  f atthful.  and  In  honor  dear; 

Wbo  btote  ao  pranlae.  serrtd  no  private  ends. 

JoBKPB  W.  Btub  was  a  man  of  a  deeply  religious  nature. 
although  he  seldom  discussed  the  subject  of  religion  and 
never  made  any  pretensions  to  piety.  We  are  informed  by 
Us  loving  wife,  who  survived  him.  that  during  all  the  many 
years  of  their  Uissful  married  Ufe  she  never  knew  him  to 
x«ttre  a  sini^  night  without  his  first  having  knelt  at  his 
bedside  and  communed  with  <wr  Heavenly  Father  in  prayer 
and  thanksgiving.  TUs  fact  gives  us  the  keynote  in  his 
^lendid  character  and  reveato  the  source  of  his  daily 
stragth  and  guidance  through  life  on  the  pathway  which 
led  him  to  the  high  pinnacle  of  success  which  he  finally 
adiieved  and  the  warm  place  which  he  won  in  the  hearts 
and  affections  of  his  associates  in  this  body  and  the  people 
of  the  Fifth  Ooogreerional  District  of  Tennessee,  who  kept 
sending  him  to  Congress  with  increased  majorities  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century. 

lAte  at  night  a  year  ago,  after  a  hard,  strenuous  day  In 
the  House  in  the  ckxing  weeks  of  the  session.  Speaker 
Bnm  mMmlj  and  quietly  took  his  departure  to  his  Lord's 
and  our  I^vdl  *'baaat  of  many  mansions.'* 


^Is  hard  to  part  when  friends  are  dear; 

Perhaps  twill  cost  a  sigh,  a  tear; 

Then  steal  away,  give  little  warning. 

Choose  thine  own  tune; 

Say  not  "Good  night",  bxit  in  some  bright* 

Bid  ui  "Good  morning. " 


cUum 


War  or  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  T.  ROBINSON 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  7, 1937 


ADDRESS  BT  HON.  KEY  PITTMAN,  OF  NEVADA.  ON  JUNE  8. 

1837 


Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  there  be 
printed  la  the  Rscors,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  a  very  inter- 
esting and  instructive  address,  although  very  brief,  on  the 
subject  of  War  or  Peace,  delivered  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Pzttscan],  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Hie  address  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

War  or  peace  I  No  two  words  are  nwre  frequently  uttered  today; 
and  the  horror  brought  to  mind  by  one  and  the  hope  In^lred  by 
the  other  confuse  the  minds  of  men. 

Airplanes  of  the  Spanish  Government  have  bombed  a  German 
wmxshlp.  with  the  destruction  of  many  lives  and  with  the  wound- 
ing of  many  more  of  Germany's  Nationals.  German  waxahlps 
have  bombed  a  peaceful  town  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  with  the  }nim 
of  the  lives  of  many  noncombatants,  defenseless  men,  women,  and 
children.  Both  of  these  acts  were  violent  acts  of  war.  Who  ts 
to  blame,  our  Government  has  not  determined.  In  a  grave  matter 
of  such  character  a  great  neutral,  peace-loving  Government  llkQ 
ours  must  act  only  upon  conclxislve  facts  ascertained  through  Its 
own  axithorltatlve  sources.  Even  when  these  facts  have  been 
clearly  proven  to  the  satisfaction  of  otur  own  Government,  Its  duty 
to  Its  citizens  and  to  other  great  neutral  powers,  and  the  spirit 
of  neutrality  and  Impartiality  which  it  must  at  all  times  maintain 
both  In  word  and  deed,  requires  that  It  act  with  the  utmost 
caution  and  deliberation. 

There  are  resolutions  that  have  been  Introduced  tn  the  United 
States  Senate,  referred  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
which  have  been  under  consideration,  that  have  for  their  purpose 
the  urging  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  declare  that 
the  German  Government  Is  In  a  state  of  war  with  the  Government 
of  Spain.  If  such  declaration  Is  made,  it  must  follow  that  the 
President  places  In  fwce  and  effect  the  Embargo  Act  against  the 
Government  of  Germany.  Such  a  Judgment  by  our  President, 
followed  by  such  act  as  the  law  requires  in  aid  of  such  judgmmt. 
Is  as  grave  an  act  as  could  be  committed  Bbxxt  of  an  overt  act  of 
war. 

According  to  the  press,  which,  of  course,  oxir  Government  can- 
not accept  as  euthraltatlve  In  such  a  matter,  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment contends  that  the  German  battleship  fired  first  upon  her 
airships,  and  that  the  bombing  of  the  battleship  was  In  retaliation. 
If  not  In  self-defense. 

On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  press,  the  German  Govern- 
ment asserts  that  her  batUeshlp  was  bombed  first,  without  notice 
and  without  exctise,  by  the  airships  of  Spain. 

If  the  facts  reported  to  be  aUeged  by  £^aln  are  trtie,  then 
the  German  battleship  is  giUlty  not  only  of  a  violent  act  of  war 
but  an  unjustifiable  and  Inhumane  attack.  If,  on.  the  other  hand, 
the  facts  alleged  on  behalf  of  the  German  Government  are  true, 
then  the  bombing  of  the  town  in  Spain,  while  a  cruel  act  of  war. 
Is  in  accordance  with  the  customs  at  war  which  are  claimed  to 
Justify  retaliation  In  such  cases. 

Is  it  not  evident  that  our  Government  should  not  be  influenced 
by  hasty  action  by  the  clamor  of  excitable  and  thoughtless  people, 
or  by  those  actuated  by  prejudice  against  one  of  the  parties  to 
the  unfortunate  incident? 

There  are  resolutions  pending  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee that  have  for  their  pxirpose  the  urging  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  ai^>eal  to  the  President  to  declare  that  both 
the  Governments  ot  Germany  and  Italy  are  using  their  armed 
focoes  In  Spain  against  the  furnish  Government,  and.  therefore, 
are  engaged  in  war  with  the  i^;>anlsh  Government;  and  that  the 
President  should,  after  making  such  proclamation,  put  in  force 
and  effect  the  embargo  law  against  both  the  Governments  of  Ger- 
many and  Italy.    Hm  press  reporto  an  to  unaalmous  that  we  may 
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safely  admit  that  soldiers  who  served  in  the  German  Army  and 
the  Italian  Army  are  now  serving  In  Spain  with  the  Insurgent 
forces  and  against  the  forces  of  the  aprnaUh  Oovemment. 

It  may  be  also  admitted  that  there  are  soldiers  serving  with  ths 
Loyalist  Army — that  la,  the  tmny  of  the  Oovemment  at  Spain — who 
were  soldleis  In  the  armies  at  Buasia.  ftanoe.  Gtoeat  Britain,  and 
even  the  United  States.  We  know  that  the  American  dtlaens  who 
are  ssrvlng  In  the  respective  armies  engaged  In  war  In  ^jialn  are  not 
a  part  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  are.  therefore, 
not  luXler  the  control  of  the  United  States  Gofvemmant.  Whether 
this  same  state  of  facts  exists  with  regard  to  the  nationals  of  other 
countries  irtio  are  swing  In  oo«  or  ths  other  of  the  conflicting 
forces  In  l^MOn  we  are  tmafcte  to  prove.  Tbess  charges  have  been 
made  Ume  and  again  by  the  representatives  of  various  Buropean 
govemmmts  to  the  Committee  on  Nonlntcrvuitkin.  And  1st  us 
remember  that  this  Committee  on  Nonlntcrventloti  rqiresents  over 
ao  great  neutral  gorenmients  who  are  threatened  by  the  qvead  of 
the  Spanish  War  and  are  dolag  everything  In  tbfeir  power  to  prevent 
the  InqMrtatlon  of  arms,  awi  munition,  and  Implements  of  war  Into 
E^Mdn.  and  to  prsvent  the  nationals  of  other  countries  from  enter- 
ing ^aln  for  ths  purpose  c<  engsging  In  war  on  ons  side  or  the 
othw  In  the  conflict,  and  are  even  trying  to  have  the  nationals  of 
various  foreign  countries  now  engaged  In  war  In  I^Min  withdrawn 
from  that  country.  This  committee  has  listened  to  the  vartous 
charges  made  by  Russia  against  Germany  and  Italy,  and  on  the 
other  hand  made  by  Germany  and  Italy  against  Russia.  The  com- 
mittee apparently  has  been  imable  to  obtain  suflldsnt  proof  that 
these  f OKign  nationals  are  connected  with  the  armed  forces  of  their 
respective  governments. 

There  Is  snnther  rescdutlan  pending  before  the  l\«elgn  Relations 
Committee  irtilch  has  had  some  consldsratlon.  It  proposes  to  emend 
the  present  embargo  law  by  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  arms, 
MnTwfiTittinn,  and  Implements  of  war  to  all  oountrlea,  whether  at 
peace  or  at  war,  exoq>t  to  South  America  when  any  republic  there 
Is  engi^sed  In  war  with  a  foreign  country. 

The  proponenta  of  this  legislation  urge  that  committees  of  ths 
Senate  now  ccmslder  an  act  which  will  provide  that  substantially 
all  arms,  ammunition,  and  Implemento  of  war  manufactured  In 
the  Uhlted  States  shall  be  under  the  apunMaa  and  control  of 
the  United  States  Government.  Whether  this  act  will  become  law 
or  not.  It  Is  evident  that  it  will  encounter  great  cqipasltlan.  snd 
It  cannot  be  expected  that  It  will  be  acted  upon  at  this  session 
ot  Congress.  It  Is  evident  that  If  a  law  Is  enacted  prohlblttng  the 
export  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  Implements  .of  war  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  demand  for  such  manufactiires  will  be  Instantly 
cut  off.  In  that  event  such  manufacturing  Institutions  win  neces- 
ssrlly  have  to  reduce  the  capacity  of  their  planta,  ultimately 
abandoning  three-fourths  of  such  capacity.  Unless  we  admit  that 
•n  Army  and  Navy  are  not  ossentlsl  to  the  proteetlan  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  the  lives  and  liberties  of  our  people,  then  It  la  our 
duty  to  prepare  other  supplies  of  such  war  materials  before  we 
desUuy  the  private  institutions  that  are  now  manufacturing  them 
for  our  Oovemment  as  well  ss  for  other  governments. 

While  I  believe  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  can 
do  much  to  keep  out  of  foreign  wars,  I  sm  unprepared  to  concede 
that  the  desire  for  conquest  In  the  wortd  Is  deaid.  that  moraUty 
and  justice  are  universal,  and  that  there  are  not  governments 
who  today  would  not  hesitate  to  conquer  the  United  States  and 
subject  tta  psc^s  and  Ita  resources  to  their  own  demands  If  they 
were  not  aftald  to  attempt  the  undertaking. 

The  whole  history  of  the  world  since  the  last  great  war  proves 
this  fact.  Every  effort  at  collective  action  of  governments  has 
faoied.  Our  most  sacred  and  Important  peace  treaties  have  been 
ruthlessly  violated.  Conquesto  have  bsen  csnled  on  on  both 
sides  of  the  world,  and  govemmenta  are  prq;»rlng  feverishly  for 
another  war.  They  are  demanding  raw  materials:  they  are  de- 
manding terrttorlea  tn  which  to  expand  their  colanlBatlon.  They 
are  giving  no  Indications  of  desire  to  acquire  tham  peacefully  but 
are  openly  preparing  to  obtain  them  by  conquest.  So  long  as  this 
qMrlt  axisto  In  dvlUaed  nations  throughout  the  world,  our  Oov- 
emment would  not  <mly  be  f  ooUah  but  would  be  negligent  of  Ita 
sacred  duty  If  It  did  not  prepare  to  meet  any  and  every  attack 
that  mlglat  be  made  by  foreign  powers.  Ws  are  a  peacahle  people; 
we  abhor  war;  we  have  done  everything  to  "»»<****«"  peace  In  the 
"world  and  will  conttnue  to  do  so.  We  want  It  universally  known 
and  understood,  however,  that  If  necessary  we  will  meet  war  with 
war  and  with  such  a  force  that  we  will  win  that  war.  It  Is  only 
such  preparation  that  protecta  a  peaceful  people  against  a  warlike, 
brutal  bully. 

In  any. event,  ths  conditions  are  sudi  that  our  Government 
must  act  calmly  and  deliberately  for  the  best  Intereste  of  our  own 
country.  Wo  have  granted  to  the  Prealdent  every  power  to  pre- 
vent rash  and  unneutral  acta,  and  we  can  depend  upon  his  patriot- 
ism and  his  Judgment  to  so  protect  our  dttaens.  The  noninterven- 
tion committee.  In  the  gravest  situation,  has  successfully — and 
for  months— prevented  the  spread  of  the  war  In  Spain.  Let  us 
do  nothing  to  obstruct  or  embarrass  or  Interfere  with  the  gov- 
emmenta who  control  this  committee.  It  Is  the  only  hope  for 
world  peace.  H  theee  great  garemnmntm  cannot  snopsed,  then 
there  will  be  a  world  war  and  we  will  have  to  be  prsparsd  to  do 
everything  that  we  can  pomlbly  do  In  honor  to  keep  out  of  that 
war;  but  If  that  war  qireads  to  our  country,  we  must  also  bs  In 
a  position  to  protect  our  Oowmmsnt^  our  tnstttntlnns»  and  ths 
ltv«s  oC  cor  dttaBDs. 


Trade  Rglations  Between  Mexko  and  the  United 

States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  MORRIS  SHEPPARD 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mondav,  June  7, 1937 


ADDBBBSBS  BT  DR.  FRANCISCO  CASTILLO  NAJIBA  AND 
J06KPHUB  DANIELS  AT  TtATLAfl.  TKX..  MAT  SI.  19S7 


BCr.  SHKPPABD.  Mr.  President,  on  the  occasion  of  "For- 
eign Trade  Observance  Week"  at  Dallas.  Tez^  May  21.  1937. 
two  Interesting  and  Important  addresses  were  ddlrered  on 
the  subject  of  the  importance  of  trade  relattoDS  betweoi 
Mexico  and  the  United  States.  One  address  was  dellYered 
Igy  Dr.  Frandaco  CastUlo  NaJera,  Amhawadinr  from  Bfezico 
to  thte  United  States,  and  the  other  by  Hon.  Joeephus 
Daniels,  our  Ambassador  to  Mexico  I  ask  unanimous  coo- 
sent  that  the  addresses  may  be  printed  in  the  Rioorb. 

Tliere  bdng  no  objection,  the  addresses  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcou*.  as  follows: 


BT  Da.  Fbamcisco  Castuxo  NIjsba. 
TO  Tta  xmawo  SrsxsB,  Dbuvbod  st  Dsixas,  Tfea..  ow  Mat  21, 
19S7,  oir  IBS  Orcamow  or  "VamMtam  TnAtm 


Ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  was  a  prlvllegs  for  me,  I  aasurs  jan, 
to  hSTe  been  Invited  by  the  Greater  Tteas  snd  Pan  American  Kz- 
posltlon.  by  the  Dallas  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  br  other  loeal 
clTlc  groups  to  be  here  on  the  closing  day  at  this  "foreign  trads 
observance  we^."  It  meant  another  delightful  visit  to  ons  of  ths 
most  progressive  dtles  not  only  of  the  Southwest  but  d  tfie  wtaols 
United  States.  It  meant  meeting  my  very  good  friend  Smbasmrtnr 
Josq)hus  Daniels.  It  meant  the  renewal  ot  old  aoqualntaneas, 
for  what  traveler  who  has  had  occasion  to  go  oftsn  through  this 
hospitable  dty  doea  not  leave  here  a  host  of  frlendsl  With  grsat 
plsasure  and  ^ipredatlon  I  accepted,  therefore,  the  invltatlca. 

The  war.  which  for  4  years  laid  waste  to  the  old  Oontlnsnt, 
produced  an  imeqiected  cataclysm  In  the  economic  world.  The 
Incredible  destruction  of  property,  the  peralyaatlOB  of  Industry, 
and  ths  dsereass  of  business  In  gansral  rsducsd  consldsrabty  tta* 
acquisitive  power  of  most  Kuropsan  oountrlea. 

The  strugg^  concluded.  Kurape  suddenly  discovered  that  its 
clients  across  the  sea  were  now  mors  sslf-sufBdent  or  wars  ob- 
taining goods  thsy  needed  ficm  non-Buropesn  marftsfes.  Ones 
this  palitful  sorpnss  was  over.  Xurops  tried  to  reoonqusr  Its  lost 
matlceta.    Its  strenuous  efforts  did  not 


In  ths  nlnetsenth  century  and  ths  baglnnlnf  of 
ths  Unltsd  Statas  was  ths  refugs  for  surploi  populations 
BUR9S,  Its  bsst  customer,  and.  at  the  aams  tlais.  bsesms 
outstanding  borrower.    But  having  reached  great  proeperlty. 
United  States  Umltsd  immigration,  dsvslopsd  tU  Industrtss. 
tensmed  Its  agrleultural  productlan,  and  Its  •'*«*«"'*«»  growth 
verted  It  Into  a  creditor  Instead  of  a  debtor  imtlon. 

Ttm  extent  of  proKrees  attained  by  ths  powscfui  North 


of 
ths 


ha- 


BepuhUe  Is  at  paramount  In^Hrtanos  in  ths 

of  ths  world.    Its  raw  materials  snd  manufactured  produeta 

only  satisfied  ths  domesttc  market  whenever  poaiible  bat 

gradually  takm  the  place  of 

varlouB  countriss  of  tbm  Western 

Durlnc  ths  wsr  sn  enonnmlB  rsvoluUon.  unparalMsd  m 
tory,  bssan  and  eonttnusd  In  Its  pronesB     It  lnuuglii  fortlk 
known  prohlsms  whoss  natural  sotatlan  hss  to  bs  of 
character.    It  la  tanpoesUds  to  establish  normal  conditions 
new  ba^ls  by  resorttng  soMy  to  poiltleal 
tlve  moftincatkins.  appUM  looaUy.  siw 
the  effects  without  supprwsrtng  the  esusse  of  svU. 
tute.  at  bast,  transitory  remsdlss  but  do  not 


not 


Tb  obtain  Integral  progress  for  an  countrlsa,  to 
greatsst  smount  of  material  comfort  and  wrtfars  for 
race.  It  Is  Imperative  that  governments  and 
with  ami^  and  profound  vision  ths  unl< 
they  uncover  the  hidden  threads  that  hold  and  VBtts  all 
triee  In  one  entity.    Unification  to  felt,    mterdspendsney  Is 
den  table.    And  no  country  to  s^-sufldent.    Not 
tries  that  poassss  vast  colonial  empires,  seattsred  la  dl' 
tudss  and  rich  In  various  products,  can  asoaps  ths 
of  Intsrdspsndsnes.    The  eslvatlop  of  hamant^,  i|Mcttual]y 
tured  by  uneertalxMss,  and  ths  happtnasB  dus  to 
come  are  to  bs  found  In  ths  only  logical 


tor^ 
to 
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n  tlM  afowiid  logldatlw  tnnormtknia  are  not  capable  of  ob- 
talnliiff  eqaUltetnm  by  wUcf|1ng  all  interesta  and  enoouragliig 
hannonlous  oollaettTa  progrea^  military  alllaiioea  which  were  fall- 
wca  In  tha  past  can  do  move  to  tnfliienre  the  preparation  and 
provocation  of  conflleta  than  to  maintain  the  organic  peace  of  the 
world.  Bcalted  nationallam.  a  natural  reaction  In  the  period  Im- 
mediately following  the  war,  and  still  In  existence,  forced  the 
mterrentlon  of  the  States  that  wished  to  tvnx  their  own  Indus- 
try and  eommeroe.  Unfortunately,  looking  only  toward  their  own 
national  benefit,  they  forgot  International  Interests,  with  the  result 
that-  the  problems  whose  solution  they  attempted  were  Ignored 
but  reappeared  more  acute  In  other  countries  who  In  their  turn 
resorted  to  means  that  had  International  repercussions. 

Thus  arose  new  dlllleultles  that  modified  the  aspect  of  those 
problems  and  created  new  obataclee,  culminating  finally  In  the 
world  upheaval  called  milapse.  crisis,  and  depreaslozL  Hannalitj, 
tip  to  now.  haa  not  been  reastabllsbed;  and  facing  a  situation. 
erer  more  alarming,  governments  are  preoccupied  with  adjusting 
fundamental  problems  to  eradicate  the  evil  from  Its  very  roots  by 
taklag  recoutae  to  united  action.  International  collaboration. 

Tbe  hlstorleal  period  through  which  the  United  States  now 
passes,  la  without  precedent.  The  mission  of  this  coxintry  in  the 
enonomie  field  is  preponderant  and  of  the  first  importance  in 
the  destiny  of  the  world.  As  far  as  Mexico  is  concerned,  the 
United  States  finds  4tseif  In  a  situation  equally  exertional  and 
without  parmllel  in  the  past. 

TlM  mutual  understanding  between  our  two  nations  has  be- 
come widespread  and  strengthened.  In  the  mind  and  heart  of 
both  countrlea.  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  sincere  and  wide  col- 
Iaboratlo>i''have  already  germinated  and  borne  fruit. 

Our  modds  of  dTlllaatlon  and  culture,  the  diversity  of  otxr 
natural  resources  and  the  diflerenoes  in  the  development  of  our 
Industries  should  impel  us.  we  Uericans  and  Americans  of  the 
preeent  generation,  to  take  advantage  at  what  each  of  our 
countries  has  to  offer  the  other. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  submit  ourselves  to  the  Imperative  dic- 
tatea  of  Interdependence,  let  us  go  to  it  like  good  neighbors  and 
better  ftiends,  by  cooperating  with  intelligence  and  loyalty. 

Preeent  harmony  between  our  two  countries,  reached  and  su»- 
talned  by  reciprocal  suppoort,  will  contribute  effectively  to  the 
great  work  of  universal  understanding  and  progress. 

Tully  realising  the  Importance  ot  commerce  m  international 
relations,  which  constitutes  an  intimate  connection  at  economic 
Interchange  with  the  peace  and  the  well-being  of  nations:  and 
given  the  geographical  position  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 
it  is  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  we  pore  over  statistics  to 
find  that  in  the  year  1936.  Mexico  kept  her  place  as  the  best 
Latin  American  customer  of  the  United  States,  and  advanced 
from  seventh  to  atxth  place  in  the  list  of  the  United  States' 
chief  markets  throughout  the  woiid. 

What  is  more  Important  from  your  point  of  view,  that  is.  ftom 
tha  point  of  view  of  the  American  businessman,  is  that  while 
Mexico  is  your  sixth  best  customer,  she  occupies  the  seventeenth 
Irtaoe  In  the  list  of  countries  from  which  you  buy.  In  other 
words.  11  countries,  purchasing  less  than  Mexico  in  the  United 
atatea,  are  selling  you  more  goods  than  Mexico.  This  relation 
also  holds  good  when  we  consider  Mexican-American  trade  alone. 
In  19Sa.  for  inatanca.  we  ttought  from  you  SSVi  million  dollars 
more  than  what  we  sold  you.  In  1036  the  balance  in  favor  of 
the  United  States  amounted  to  nearly  •30.000.000.  Mexico,  you 
must  agree,  is  a  good  customer. 

As  conditions  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico  continue  to 
Improve— aa  efforts  such  as  the  '^'"^'"g  Greater  Texas  and  Pan 
American  KqiMxltlom  commence  to  bear  results — ^this  trade  be- 
tween our  two  oountrles  is  bound  to  Increase.  And  Texas  In 
general  and  Dallas  in  particular,  with  their  strategical  locations 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Mexican  markets,  shall  profit 
thereby.  Our  trade  nina  through  easy  chaimels.  Instead  of 
oompetlng  with  each  other,  we  complement  each  other.  Maxioo 
needs  yoor  agricultural  machinery,  tractors,  road-bulldlng  ma- 
chlMcy.  etoetrlcal  appUanosa.  and  automobilea.  You  need  our 
noncompetitive  raw  materlala  and  semimanufactures. 

In  the  yeara  following  the  World  War.  and  eqpeciaUy  since  the 
beglnntng  of  tha  world-wide  economic  depression  in  loao.  many 
eeontrlas  have  impnasrt  restrictions  and  prohibitions  which  have 
m^alrad  greatly  tha  natural  flow  and  development  of  inter- 
wtlooal  eommaroe.  Some  nations  have  Imposed  exchange  con- 
ttoi  and  quotaa  on  laqxirta.  Othera  have  adapted  measures  to 
bring  about  a  bUatsral  balancing  of  trade.  Maxico,  I  am  pleased 
to  say.  haa  Imposed  no  such  reatrletions.  We  have  no  exchange 
control  and  no  quantitative  limitation  of  imports.  We  have  no 
unfair  or  dlserlmlnatory  oommerdal  practlcea.  We  have  simpli- 
fied greatly  tha  procedure  for  shilling  goods  into  the  country. 
Tkus^  Mexloo  doea  her  share  for  freer  trade  relatione  in  this  day 
of  rahAd  ^^"''^inlff  natlonaliam. 

Tita  laadcrahlp  taken  by  the  United  Statea  In  the  world  move- 
mn^for  eegaomic  peace,  as  an  easentlal  fonndatian  of  int«- 
S!^?*^-J£!?^.5'***"*y'  »•  too  w«U  known  for  me  to  dweU 
^22;«2°?Slii*^'^^*  ***•  "'»«^  reoenUy  awarded  by  the 
W4WUttwW  ^^*n  foundation  to  the  BcHXirable  OordeU  HuIL 
Seoettty  of  SUte  of  the  United  SUtea.  for  hla  '^uuvmltting  labor 
«o  remo**a  anonmnle  bamara  to  peaoe"  could  not  have  bem  more 


In  acoeptog  thePoundaUoo-s  medal  Secretary  Hull  stated: 
™*  removal  of  exoeaslva  trade  baniers  *mi  tiM  ••t&K. 


liahment  of  fair  dealing  and  of  equality  of  treatment  In  Inter- 
national oommerdal  rdatlons  are  indispensable  to  the  welfare 
'  of  all  nations."  The  American  democracies  south  ot  the  Rio 
Grande  agree  with  him.  and  resolutions  to  this  effect,  which  are 
to  be  carried  Into  practice  as  conditions  allow,  were  unanimotuly 
adopted  at  the  Pan  American  Peace  Conference  held  in  Buenos 
Aires  last  December. 

The  betterment  of  economic  conditions  within  our  respective 
countries,  as  I  said  before,  will  surely  result  in  an  increase  of  our 
commercial  intercourse.  It  is  with  gratification  that  I  tell  you, 
therefore,  that  in  spite  of  the  rumors  to  the  contrary  spread  abroad 
by  certain  elements  Mexico's  econcmlc  conditions  continue  to 
Improve  from  day  to  day  as  the  unremitting  efforts  of  the  Mexican 
Government  to  better  the  condition  of  its  people  and  to  raise 
their  standard  of  living  begin  to  bear  fruit. 

Some  critics  would  have  you  believe  that  the  social  reforms 
carried  out  by  the  Mexican  administration  have  disrupted  the 
economic  life  of  the  nation,  have  resulted  In  greatly  diminished 
crops  and  in  a  loss  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  businessmen  and 
lnvest(»s.  Let  us  see  what  an  impartial  observer,  the  commercial 
attach^  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  in  Mexico 
City,  has  to  say  about  the  present  condition  of  the  country.  I 
quote  from  a  report  of  this  official  which  appeared  in  the  May  8 
issue  of  Commerce  Reports,  published  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  in  Washington: 

"The  very  satisfactory  biisiness  conditions  which  began  in  De- 
cember and  continued  through  the  first  quarter  of  1937,  improved 
.still  more  in  April,  with  heavy  industry  operating  generally  at 
ci^MkCity.  There  are  indications  that  the  business  movement  in 
April  will  exceed  March  and  siirpass  April  of  last  year  by  a  sub- 
stantial margin.  Large  Oovemment  expenditures,  increased  in- 
dustrial activity,  plant  remodeling  and  additions,  higher  prices 
for  minerals  and  agricultural  products,  active  public  and  private 
construction,  easier  loan  conditions,  and  a  feeling  of  confidence  are 
all  contributing  to  place  more  spending  money  in  the  hands  of 
the  average  citizen. 

"Automobile  tire  producers  and  steel  plants  are  working  to 
capacity,  vrith  demand  exceeding  production.  The  cigarette  and 
soap  industries  continue  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition.  The 
1936  cotton  production  was  57  percent  greater  than  during  the 
preceding  year.  In  comparison  with  1935,  the  1936  wheat  produc- 
tion increased  27  percent     •     •     •.*• 

If  this  is  the  picture  of  a  country  in  a  state  of  xmoertainty,  by 
all  means,  then,  give  us  vmcertalnty.  We  can  afford  a  little  more 
of  it. 

Let  us  now  consider,  briefly,  Mexico's  foreign  trade,  since  we  are 
still  observing  foreign-trade  week.  According  to  statistics  Just 
released  by  the  Department  of  National  Economy,  Mexico's  exports 
In  1936  amounted  to  7775,000,000,  compared  with  ^750,000,000  In 
1935  and  ^66,000,000  in  1933. 

Mexico's  imports,  on  the  other  hand,  show  also  a  remarkable  in- 
crease, having  amounted  to  7464.000,000  in  1936,  compared  with 
1*406,000,000  in  1935  and  7244,000,000  in  1933. 

Tlie  foreign  trade  of  Mexico,  as  you  may  see,  is  highly  satis- 
factory, and  it  undoubtedly  shall  continue  to  expand,  as  condi> 
ticHis  the  world  over  return  to  normal. 

The  close  connection  of  economic  intercourse  to  peace  and  the 
welfare  of  nations.  I  repeat,  is  an  established  fact.  Any  effort  to 
create  good  will  and  friendliness  in  this  field  is  worthy  of  praise 
and  admiration.  Dallas  might  well  be  proud  of  her  contribution 
and  her  vision. 

The  Greater  Texas  and  Pan  American  Exposition,  to  l)e  held  here 
beginning  June  12,  represents  an  enormous  amoimt  of  energy,  of 
planning,  of  toil  behind  the  scenes.  This  expenditure  of  mcmey 
and  energy,  this  planning,  this  toU.  shall  not  have  been  wasted. 
The  whole  Southwest  shall  benefit  from  it  in  the  form  of  in- 
creased business  and  increased  prosperity. 

What  is  Just  as  important,  Dallas  shall  have  worked  fOT  the 
future.  Your  exposition  shall  be  a  new  mUestone  in  the  ever- 
widening  road  leading  to  complete  friendship,  understanding,  and 
cooperation  among  the  countries  and  peoples  of  the  Americas. 

AimaaBa  ar  AicsAsaAsoa  Josxprtts  Danixus  at  thx  I^nuoqiv  Ttuam 
Week,  Dalij^.  Tex.,  FaniAT,  Mat  21 

NO  NATION  UVXTH  TJNTO  rrSELF 

Asked  by  your  chairman,  before  I  had  prepared  it,  the  subject  of 
my  address,  I  informed  him  that  I  would  take  the  liberty  of  pare- 
phrasing  a  sound  scriptural  phrase  into  the  topic.  "No  nation 
llveth  unto  Itself."  Experience  of  individuals  for  2,000  years  haa 
proved  the  wisdom  of  the  words  of  the  Good  Book,  "No  man  llveth 
unto  hhnself."  Men  have  Ecoffed  at  it,  replacing  it  with  "Look 
after  no.  1",  only  to  find  that  such  a  selfish  maxim  brought  neither 

SfJ2*^  ?°l*?J^^*fw*°°'  ^^°  ^  ^^^  J^^^^e-  ™«»i  and  animals 
sense  the  fact  that  there  is  dependence  upon  one  another  iy> 
presMTe  life  and  secxirity  there  must  be  a  recognition  that  selfish- 
new  Is  8h»t-sighted.  Men  on  shore  are  like  saUors  on  the  ocean, 
and  when  perils  assail,  the  lives  and  weU-being  of  all  are  de- 
P*?''^w*  S***"  mutual  sacrifice.  Now  and  then  some  man  who  haa 
Itf  ^^**  °5  ««y  street  says,  "I  thank  God  that  I  can  take  care 
2t-S^  J?**  am  dependent  upon  nobody."  That  very  utterance 
disproves  his  boast.  He  recognizes  dependence  upon  his  Maker 
IS.i?^  ^  boastings,  and  when  the  first  storm  hits  him  amid- 
shlp  he  crin  out  to  his  neighbor  for  help.  He  then  recoenteea 
ttat  seciirlty  is  possible  by  every  man's  readiness  to  consWto  tha 
rights  and  welfar^ot  tboae  with  whom  ha  la  assodatedT^ 
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Long  after  Indtvlduya  laame*  tbay  mmtt  "mix  with  men  to 
pcaq>ar".  nattens  held  to  a  different  rule.  Tbcm  have*  Indaad. 
been  men  In  high  station  who  have  taught  that,  while  It  was 
immoral  for  an  Individual  to  lie.  to  kill,  or  to  practloe  daoeptkm. 
tt  waa  not  only  right  fbr  natlona  to  violate  tha  ooda  app>iart>la 
to  Individuals  but  that  it  waa  proper  and  iwoeaary  2br  dtlaans 
collectlvdy  to  violate  the  personal  moral  oodea.  If  tSMnbjr  nrntrpnl 
expansion  or  national  Intareeta  oould  be  advanced.  ThB  World 
War  wttnaasod  oonsptcooua  aramplHB  of  differentiating  ladlTldiial 
firem  nattnmrt  pondtict.  It  was  deemed  an  act  of  patrlotlan  for 
waishlpe  to  aafl  mider  flags  other  than  their  ova.  to  gain  ad- 
vantage, to  reward  spies  for  aervloe  that  Indted  tha  death  penalty, 
for  flyen  to  drop  bomba  for  tha  jjmtpoaa  of  kfillng  aanoaiabatante. 
and  IlkB  practlcea  idilcfa  no  man  as  an  fiodlvldnal  would  «*»«<«»* 

In  the  aftermath  of  tbe  Wtxrld  War.  moat  naOona  aaw  aacuttty 
only  In  being  aelf-suflldent.  Tliey  undertook  to  grow  and  manu- 
facture everything  needed  for  their  nattonala.  Tliey  f oebo*  that  Im 
the  distribution  of  the  bleaeinga  in  ttda  world,  the  Ood  of  an 
nattena  did  not  shower  aB  vqiKm  oDe  eontlDent  or  cllma  or  paopla. 
but  gave  to  evary  portion  of  the  globe  a  portion  of  thaae  thta^a 
whl^  are  needed  for  an  peoplea.  supemaUonallam  «»Mto«^  sa- 
tfcBM  to  try  to  be  artf-oontained.  and  to  be  independent  of  all 
others  for  tha  CBUiftaia  and  neraasftlw  of  Uia.  Bsonomiata  wlth>- 
out  vlafoo  predlctad  prosperity  In  thla  poUcy  of  aloofnasa.  Tliat 
doctrine  numbered  many  advocatea  in  tha  United  Btataa.  Thla 
prevailing  narrow  phOaiagibj  could  ha  rrrrT  up  la  taba  old 

"God  bieaa  ma  and  Bv  wtti^ 
M^  aoQ  John  and  hImirtU, 
XJs  four  and  no 


tlia 


fef  that  paroAlal  ahort-aightedneaB.  wa 
with  an  the  fevarlA  haste  and  fdOy  of  <1lMae  who  baUt 
Tmmm  of  Babal.  to  areet  a  sart  of  OiteeAe  wan  of 
barrien  to  ke^  out  what  was  produced  in  other  eonmtrtea. 

B  we  bougtit  nothfng  fran  othen  and  aold 
oar  cooatey  would  be  iMH  and  tta  peopia 
Wb  ftoigot  that  drying  \xp  Interchange  of  products  la 
a  gaaae  that  two  can  pli^.  W»  ignored  the  experience  of  agea. 
that  If  one  would  aeU  to  another  vrhat  tte  other  needed,  he  must 
le  of  hta  aorplua.  For  10  years,  in  a  decade 
and  tsolatlon  held  sway.  w«  vainly  bdtevad 
we  could  llva  unto  ourselves,  and  find  comfort  and  aatiataction 
ta  wfth<lfeaiwal  frem  teterekange  with  other  aoontrtaa.  with  prloaa 
high,  labor  employed,  large  demand  for  the  products  of  the  farm, 
and  sloeka  and  bands  soaring  to  heighta  faltterto  unknown,  the 
wh<^  country  preened  ita^  upon  the  auoceaB  of  the  poOcy  of 
laeUtien.^ 

When  domestic  demand  for  increased  prodncti  threatensd  a 
ghit  the  aelf-eleeted  prophets  of  the  parochial  policy  said  in  affect: 
"We  hare  more  money  than  we  need.  Let  ua  land  tt  to  other 
natlona,  so  they-  may  buy  those  thlnga  of  which  wa  have  a  aur- 
plus."  This  soothsaying  pleased  the  powem  that  be. 
lent  fkeely,  often  reekleaaly,  to  thoae  who  would  uae  it  to  _ 
American  goods.  In  the  B  yean  beftam  1939  many  btUJona  of 
American  money  had  been  loaned  to  paofde  or  govamoHnta  la 
other  lands  to  bOhEter  tip  fbrelgn  demand  for  Atnmr}t>»n 
Industry  expanded  under  that  artfflctal  stlmulua, 
brought  Into  cutttvatlon.  presses  to  print  mora  atecka  and 
were  working  overtlni«.  and  tha  people  gave  themaalvea  over  te  a 
Sfe  of  aperulatton,  of  rrtravaganne.  and  oecksursnasi  with  the 
feeling  that  they  had  dlacoverad  a  r^^^^^ir*  fountain  of  ee»> 
nomlc  plenty.  KapwU  of  Amertran  produeta  roes  d«a1i«  the 
jaen  between  1096  and  1999  to  an  aiiaapi  of 
only  to  drop  a  blffloa  and  a  third  whea  the  prop 
money  was  wlthdnwn.  If  any  economist  raised  a  vnlea  of 
la  thofe  hectic  day^  aayteg  that  the  fwndattiM  wan  of  ahiftteg 
aanda.  he  waa  sllenoad  l^  rtawnaslatlMis  that  ha  waa  a 
sighted  paasiinlst.  who  had  failed  to 
tuzy  alcheaolst  had  found  a  way  to 

Suddenly,  aa  the  sgoden 
in  their  q>lendor  of  plenty,  the  f oundatlma  topided  and  the  edi- 
flca  of  iaoletkat  aad  resMaas  InMMa  Ml.  eanytag  AMm  ta  the 
eraah  a  natam  whteh  tta  oreaton  btflevad 


When  the  day  of  aaaaasaaaBt  of  the 
lived  thaaa  wws  then  wha  at 
seaUy  a  eoUapaa.    Thsf  esaafed  to  repair 
impeif  est  btlek  ef  laoiatiett  that  had 
the  financial  cyclone  broke.    They  were  not  unlike  the 
Bunyaara  FilgslBa'a  Pimgrews  who  ttaaiad  tta  eMafeaan  et  ll 
he  baikdd  the  flamn  of  emwrgtag  frana  hla  month  end 
cyca.    The  method  ef  tewtentlon  they  pnaarltaad  in  the 
to  return  to  the  sntem  whieh  had  "^llapsed. 

"Build  the  tadC  walla  higher  eo  that  aathiiig  whieh 
produced  In  hot  houses  here  can  find  entrance  into  our  countzy". 
ariad  the  rattled  n^telM.    "Gerry  oa  ba^naaa  aaaat^.  they 

ODold  net  eeU  their  preduete.  "The  reaaedy  far  faUhag  ataeks  la 
to  UM  iKaedsr  gald  bordsm  oa  ttie  oerttflaatae"  vraa  the  creed  at 
the  peper  alnhamiat, 

Tin  maa  whon  aophlstry  stood  eapoaad  In  tha 
dlstren  really  had  ao  selveaa.    Their  '**«g«**— *»  an 

to  reiwiidinn  er  to 


of  faith  that  win  leadership  oould  Uft  the  oooatry  out  of  tha 


la  thair  oooatry.  to 
The 

the  laMid 
by  denial  of  eullW'ient 
tarn  pndttBta  of  the  f  s 
tobuy 

the  Ion  ef  anieitial  f osaiga 
to  the  ooUapn. 

f aoa  ta  fan  with  tha  tsvth 
to  wit.  that  the  Dtotn* 
way  ta  Innnan  tta  purefaasliv  power  of 


of  whMi  wa  liad  aa  abaadean,  in  order  to  _ 
things  wa  aeadad.  and  to  proceed  upon  ttie  eouad  prtaelple  that 
lauuieiea  bejima  tndtvlduala  er  natnne  Is  - 

Rt  te  eome  slwlglil  itf  lieiiil  parcarman 
to  an  that  a  new  deel  ia  fair  deeltng  eovdd 

who  had  been  Boat.    Oardefl  Hidl. 

ia  taklag  sabbita  oat  ef  allk 

of 

aU  eeaalrtn  hmi  tug  eqval  advaataan  ta  aU  la  ant 


re  are  dow  to  learn  the  truth  that  world 
world  brotherhood  and.  aorhl  beotlMsfaeod  mekira  for 

Brotherliood  waa  lacking  in  19S3.    We  hadnt  many 
the  woiid.    MB     _ 

the  attenq>t  of  Undo  Sam  to  coUeet  the 
them.    South  of  the  Bio  Grande,  nattona  and  peopin 
we  had  avid  apn  ea  thefr  landi^  n  weB  m  ***— ^«** 
mlnerala  and  other  tfeh  rasouroea.    Before  wa  eoald 
cover  foreign  marketa.  friendlier  ralatlona  had  to  be 
In  hla  gonri  nUg 

his  mauguratioa,  Fwaident  Buunsult. 
deeds,  diaslpatrrt  soapleton.    AU  Paa  Ammra  baoame  a 
friendly,  independent  natlona.    Almqat  ovetniAt  thag 

nan  wn  cemented  by  the  atq^  takea  at  Montevideo 
indlnoluble  by  the  apMt  of  peeea  aad  phoa  for 
spiritual  cocqieretlon  that  markwd  the  Buenoa  Alrea 
at  which  the  distinguished  itmhaandnr  from  Maxloo  to 
Otatn.  Dr.  flaaLlan  Oataio  Walarai.  warn  oaa  ef  the 

Tlie  way  la  bow  open.    Ocicretary  BnB  trtdy  aaya 
ptAlcy  laid  down  in  the  Ttade  Agsaeaaent  Act  ia  one  of 
corrective  forcaa  waking  for  a  better 
ftol  wotM.    AA  a  tkae  iftea  olher  forms  of 


friends  in 
tea 


of 
to  la- 
t  about. 


oeaditlana  stftll  ealrt. 


Ann  to  a 


As  we  meet 
In  the  empire 


ke-aneaaaaat  pell^ 
oode  of  fair  aad  mnJbanar  piroteMe 
far  aB  the  aattaas  of  the  wtnir 

in  this  beattttful  and  thrtvii«  ettp  «< 
of  Turn  to  diaeon  the  nsonsltf  of 
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1 


before  <mr  minds  Umuxnerald* 
that  lnddlt>l7  impraH  upon  us  tbe  vital  im- 
our  forafgn  trad*.  Wa  see  tbe  souttasni  fannna 
baling,  and  txan^Kirttng  to  market  some  la.- 
at  eotton  m  19S9.  at  wbleb  a.»M.000  balea  woe 
We  Tlslon  tbe  <b4»  tbat  pkraed  tbe 
M0B.000  balae  at  Amwlran  cotton  to  f oraign  porta 
IB  UML  TlMw  ptetorea  beeooie  BMra  tItM  vben  ire  reallsB  tbat 
■bout  10,000,000  of  oar  fdlow  cttlama  depend  for  tbelr  eoooomle 
WiUara  oa  fotelga  maifteta  to  abaorb  at  laaat  <»e-balf  of  our 
cot  top  crap. 

■  Again  tb«a  paana  btfora  ua  tbe  paaotaaa  of  tbe  fabuloaa  <^ 
fltfdi  tba*  gave  ftom  tbe  tmMx  l/mjil9jon0  banela  of  crude  In 
lam.  wttb  a  value  of  about  01.100,000,000.    Tbls  great  State  of 

benela  of  petroleum  wltb  a  value  of 
Wie  pletara  furtber  tbe  llovtng  Into 
of  anna  00321,000  bantia  of  crude,  valued 
at  0OliHt,OO0i  wbleb  want  to  foraign  markets  in  1800. 

la  la  tbe  largest  States  In  our  UnloD. 
of  tbe  wnWbUsf.  Its  trade  Is  but  a  part  of  tbe  trade 
of  tbia  wbaia  DbMad  Stataa. 

BMcliaBdlae  eapotla  to  Central  and  Soutb  America  tn- 
ftom  0317,00.000  tn  lOOS  to  »ta0.0>l>000  In  IMO.  81ml- 
laily.  «a  purrbesed  0O8O4U1.O0O  of  prodneta  from  our  aoutbcm 
nalglibaai  in  IfliS  and  tbat  waa  InerMsod  to  $S10,Tas,000  in  IMO. 
A  la  a  WDBdMful  ewample  of  trlendllneea  and  ooc^Mvatkm  and 
deniunstisliie  tbe  aagnlfloent  prngiees  tbat  baa  been  made  bece 
and  m  tbacoutttrlaa  to  tbe  soutb. 

In  ntjKiA  to  MaxkBO,  our  nearest  nalgbbor  befond  tbe  Rto 
Oraada.  I  bave  good  tidings  to  bring  jou  ccnoemlng  our  Inter- 
diaaga  of  eommcroa.  Tbere  Is  a  growing  tenduicy  in  ifezioo  to 
huf  mora  and  mora  tram  tbe  XTnited  Statea  and,  llkewlae;  Ameri- 
can latarosls  era  looking  tovard  tbat  country  for  a  laraer  smmtv 
of  Moducts  wblcb  ve  need.  ~"^ 

llie  formal  opening  of  tbs  Intenaatlooat  bl^way  from  Laredo 
to  MeHoo  Ottj  and  direct  ««»«ii*«^/».t  by  raU,  air,  and  tt^mmstitp 
batween  tbe  two  countries  an  forging  ebalns  tbat  bind  tbe  tira 
pooptaa  doser  and  doser  togetber  in  underetandtng  and  coopera- 
tkm.  An  doquent  eampie  Is  tbe  fact  tbat  our  mercbaadlse  ex- 
porta  to  Ifexloo  Increased  from  09a,67S,0OO  in  1903  to  070.043,000 
In  liOO.  A  demonstration  of  our  nelgbbor's  good  will  Is  tbat  fact 
tbat  in  1000  Ifezloo  bougbt  09  percent  of  Its  worid  puidiasea  from 
tbe  muted  States.  Our  country  reciprocated  In  1090  by  purduue- 
Ing^Ol  percent  of  an  producta  aoid  by  IfsHoo  to  tbe  vortd. 

of  foaelgn-trada  week  mora  f  orcttly  impressea 
liat  li  I  trrimtlfiwal  trade  Is  an  eeaentlal  tivn^or  in 
irarid  prqeperl^.  We  take  stock  of  our  prodoetlan:  survey  world 
nMtfkets  for  tbe  sale  of  our  sniplnsea;  •«»»»^«»«»  domeatle  markets 
to  determine  wbat  we  need  from  atvoad  and.  putting  all  tbeee 

^  ' r,  «•  go  fntb  to  trade  wMb  tbe  naOona  of  the  world. 

comprtetug  botti  esporta  and  Importe.  soan 
beyond  tbe  conception  of  man  and  reacbed  tbe  buge  sum 
of  idaaoat  000,OOOjOOOjlOO  in  1900.  In  that  year  tbe  total  produc- 
tion of  BMvable  goode  in  tbe  Ublted  Statea  waa  vahied  at  abnoat 
.  WbOa  tbe  amaatng  value  of  world  trade  Is  almoat 
wa  must  not  forget  tbe  bapptneee  and  pnapertty 
wbteh  It  brba^  to  tbe  paopie  of  every  natkm.  .  It  le  eattanated 
tbat  In  1839  lateraattonal  conunerce  furaletaed  a  meaiM  of  Uveli- 
bood  to  a  poputetkm  nearly  as  great  aa  tbat  of  tbe  Xtalted  Statea. 
Hm  dsellaa  In  world  trade  from  1999  to  1983  meant  a  leas  of 
Ineoaee  for  senM  08.000  JOO  peiaana  and  plunged  tbe  nationa 
fartbv  into  tbe  Jawa  of  rtwpiaaeluii.  Sbiea  190S  tbat  «^~wtt*vyn  baa 
materially  improved  to  tbe  econnmki  advancement  and  banptncas 
of  tbe  people.  It  le  to  regain  Msentlal  foreign  martets  tbat  Iteas 
haMi  tbia  foralpk-trade  wedL  I  am  sura  tbe  infiuenee  set  in 
BMftlan  bera  wfll  ovmBtem  tbe  borden  of  tbls  bnpertel  CUnmon- 
waaltb  and  Jngpraaa  v^on  aO  tbe  tratb  tbat  *Vo  nation  Uvetb 
«ito  Iteatt." 


Reds  Agmin  Bmmg  From  Witiiiii 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MJcmoAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Mtmdatt,  June  7, 1937 


RADIO  ADDBE88  OP  BON.  CLABB  B.  HOVPliAN.  OP  lOCBiaAN. 
AT  MXW  TC»K  CETT  ON  JDMX  8. 1987 


Ur.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leavo  to  extend  mj 
mMks  in  the  Raooe».  I  indiide  the  foDowtaw  addxvoB  de- 
llvefed  over  the  radio  from  New  York  City  on  Jtme  3,  1W7, 
bymy  colleague  tram  Ifichlgan.  Roveeentatlve  Cuu  K 


TH>  sn-BowK  sranES 

It  was  Bui  Browder.  Ckunmunlst  candidate  for  President,  wbo 
aald: 

"We  Industrial  unionists  are  going  to  take  over  tbe  Industriea 
eome  day  for  three  very  good  reasons: 

"1.  Because  we  need  them. 

"3.  Because  we  want  them. 

*^.  Because  we  have  the  power  to  get  them.** 

It  Is  John  L.  Lewis,  self-appointed  head  of  the  O.  L  O.,  wbo^ 
with  millions  at  his  ctxnmand.  by  brute  force.  Is  translating  thoaa 
Words  into  action. 

On  Sunday  last,  a  day  set  apart  for  the  wOTahlp  of  tbe  One 
who  gave  us  life,  the  C.  I.  O.  brought  death  to  Chicago,  fumlablng 
a  typical  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  Lewis  will  go  to 
attain  his  ends. 

Like  all  men  who  have  visions  of  grandeur,  be  does  not  besltata 
to  send  men  to  their  death. 

He  pretends  he  Is  fighting  for  human  rights,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  worker.  He  had  no  quarrel  with  the  management  of 
tbe  struck  plants  over  wages,  hoxirs,  or  conditions  of  labor. 

Nevertheless,  in  his  determination  to  make  these  emidoyera 
bend  the  knee  and  bow  the  head  and  acknowledge  in  writing  bis 
ftiHireinacy,  he  decreed  that  their  plants  throughout  the  cotmtry 
should  be  closed. 

He  knew  that,  in  the  Illinois  plant,  1,400  workers  who  did  not 
desire  to  fcdlow  his  leadership,  over  whom  he  had  no  control, 
were  working  and  desired  to  remain  at  work.  He  knew  that  those 
workers  and  that  plant  were  protected. 

Knowing  this,  yet  determined  to  win  at  any  cost,  following  the 
procedxire  he  had  sanctioned  elsewhere,  a  mob  of  more  than  a 
thousand,  armed  with  dube.  knives,  stones,  and  brkdcs.  waa 
formed;  and,  cowardly  placing  its  wcanen  in  the  vanguard, 
marched  down  vptm.  and  brutaUy  attacked  the  police,  the  guardi- 
ans of  law  and  wder. 

Riot,  battle,  and  bloodshed  followed.  In  a  few  short  moments* 
the  battle  over,  four  of  thoee  who  had  been  deluded  and  misled 
by  I«wis'  words  and  actions,  lay  dead  upon  the  field.  Two  mora 
have  since  died,  and  over  a  hundred.  Including  25  uniformed  po- 
licemen, were  seriously  injvired. 

Tile  C.  I.  O.  plans  still  fxirther  bloodshed.  Determined  to  Im- 
poeelts  wm.  regardless  of  consequencea,  Lewis'  «i«iHiri«^n.  i>o 
KroEyskl.  only  day  before  yesterday  at  Chicago  said: 

"We  are  going  to  fight  on  to  victory,  regardless  of  tbe  cost  la 
Uves.    •     •     • 

"We  are  ready  to  q>in  our  blood  in  large  quantltiea  In  tba 
middle  of  the  road." 

If  C.  I.  O.  persists,  blood  will  be  spilled,  but  it  will  not  ba 
Kroqrskl's  blood,  it  will  not  be  the  blood  of  C.  I.  O.  Commimlst 
agitators,  it  will  not  be  the  blood  of  John  L.  Lewis,  it  will  ba 
tbe  blood  of  the  workers,  of  women,  and  of  Innocent  /^>»ii>lryn, 

Lewis  has  adc^ted  the  methods  of  the  Bed  Commimlsta.  la 
1934  he  deecrlbed  th^r  purpose  in  these  words: 

"Imparted  revolution  is  knocktt^  at  the  door  of  the  United 
Ifine  Workers  of  America  and  of  the  American  people.  •  •  • 
TtM  overthrow  and  destructlozi  of  this  OovemmenU  wltb  tba 
estabHsfament  of  an  absolute  and  arbitrary  dictatorship,  and  tb«» 
elimination  of  all  forms  of  popular  voice  in  governmental  affairs 
Is  being  attempted." 

Today  John  L.  Lewis,  by  the  same  methods,  with  the  aid  of  the 
same  men.  some  of  whom  he  denounced  as  "fakirs,  repudiated 
leaders,  traitors  to  the  imlons,  oppcvtunltlsts  and  purveyors  of 
every  faMHXxl.  slander  and  deoeptlon",  is  paving  the  way  for 
the  destruction  of  our  Government;  for  the  establishment  of  an 
abeolute  and  arbitrary  dictatorship,  with  himself  as  dictator.  To 
use  his  own  words:  "Revolution  is  knocking  at  the  door  of  tba 
American  people."  ^  ^ 

Sboalder  to  shoulder  with  CcHnmunists  who  have  become  bla 
mends,  disregarding  aU  law.  ignoring  the  rights  of  all  thoee  who 
disagree  with  him  or  who  will  not  follow  his  banner,  the  O  I,  O 
ui^er  his  leadership,  while  the  GoTemment  Is  spending  billions  oJ 
thS^oS.**^  "»«  ^»w*.  is  driving  hundreds  of  thousands  from 

I«wls  »nd  bla  -red"  bedf  eUowa,  as  Commimlst  Browder  propbe- 
rted,  are  taUng  over  Industrial  plants  because  they  want  them; 
because,  so  far,  no  hand  has  been  raised  to  sUy  them:  because, 
as  Browder  said,  they  have  tbe  power  to  take  them.  "^^»^ 

l^qr  have  kidniqted  and  hdd  to  ransom  industrial  plants  until 
workers  and  owners  met  their  demands.  They  have  put  a  burden 
upon  Interstate  commerce.  They  have  stopped  production  at  tta 
Bouroe. 

Tbcy  have  entered  industrial  plante  and  placea  of  busineea 
wboee  en^jloyees  did  not  want  their  assistance.  By  armed  pickets 
.  '"?■*'*  formatloai,  they  have  prevented  men  and  women  enter- 
ing their  usual  placea  of  employment.  They  have  prevented 
bu^reda  of  thousands  of  workers  frrai  perf cmnlng  their  usual 


•,^*!2S^**^°"  **°°*  ****y  caused  a  loes  to  wage  eameia  of 
S'?S^;t^lv'°'*^***y^    to  Chrysler  they  catSd  a  wa^oS 
of$10,000,000;  they  caused  a  loss  to  the  retail  mercbante  of  De- 
tnM  and  vicinity  of  96,000.000;  to  the  wholesalera.  97.760W). 
-*^!L  **■  ****y  *^^  caused  throughout  the  country  since  the  first 

^J^J^HLH^J**  ^^^"^"^  **  mmiona.  and  the  workera.  whom 
u^  are  pretending  to  help,  are  paying  the  cost. 

By  foree  and  arma  they  have  taken  and  held  nniiMieliJU  of  tbe 
eaacuttva  oflloas  of  General  liotora  and  of  Cbryiler.    Tboy 


to  food,  and  tbe 
teata  of  tbe  bar. 
nay  basa  Morkwdad  tba  ttaltad  Btatea  blgbwatfa.  foRtac  ettl- 
to  detour  for  naflaa  to : 

of  raQaoada  engaged  In 
It  of  freli^it. 
Tbey  bave  Act  doeaa  aliplanea  eaRytaig  food  to 

endangering  the  llvee  of  pilota. 
Jn  Mietlae,  meb..  tbey  bave 
of  taupaiVy.  a  naeeaaary  ptaliide  to  a 
tlon.  by  lef using  to  pay  rent  for 
tbe  rentals  are  radoced  to  a  flguia  wbleb  tbay  oara  to  pay. 

tta  rtver  at  Waire^  CHila.  to  order  to  fst  to  __;_ 

from  one  ctty  to  anoClMr,  ftoaa  one  Stato  to  i 
Tliaf  have 

Tbey  bave 
toabldaby 
prtvttega  to 
fct 


pout 
ofttoeltoitod 
ct^,  a  ruling  wbleb 
for  tboaa  bamoaded  to 
Tbte  deOanea  of  Mdeeal  towa^  thM 
aeOvMes.  is  b«t  tba  natural  reantt  of  that 
artmlnlsttatton  wbl^  by 
forboaraaoe.  baa  givaB  tte  fnU  enamel  to  Has 
defy  tawful  auttkoctty. 

but 
ttnuoody— and  tbe  Senate  La  FoUette  OlvU  Lfberttea 


of  ptmwity  la  bera.    At 

lowiiUnn  of  tiM  laadlaad'a 
Ing  tbrtr  intmtlon  of  refoatng  to  pay  rent,  even  tboogb  tba 
aasoont  cbatfad  aa  rant  ba 

Tbe  a  L  O.  la  not  an 
advance  tbt  wtUarn  at  tbe 

John  L.  Lewie,  to  19M.  bafoae  bla 
by  Us 


is  tbe  aeiefaaiil  of  liberty,  tbe  deCciMe  «f  bt 

DMV  he  liriiMi  but  not  Ubai^.    TSw  iHr    ^ 
later  alUea  hiamU  wltb  tbe  eaHaataa  of  a^paataed  BavanMBBfe. 
Tbe  C.  L  O.  vttiatoa  tbe  law  and  aBMe  tte^  wttb  tba  enemtoe  of 

flgbft  la  am.    I^riMr.  tbe 

liiMB  lUll 

Jote  baada  and  fl^t 
tbe  rllBlajal  foreaa  of 
^  be  ABMtteala 


farti«  to  pubUe 


la  bitod  to  tba  bnudwii  ef 
of  tbe  a  I.  O. 

to 
tbe  C.  I.  O. 


Tbe 

ttmldatlon.  of 
to 
doea  not 
tte  nfnanlalBg 

On  tbe  hoods  of  cars  acoampanylng  C.  L  O.'a  "flftog 
tbcrebaa 
Ben  ate  car.  La  Pbllafete  Civil 

Tble  ooauaaKtee  le  a  parUaaa  aimiattet  of  tbe  a  L  O.  Dlwa  tta 
abmilrtara  raato  a  portton  of  tba  saepontfblU^  for 
wblcb  baa  ooaaa,  whl^  wffi  fbUav.  Wbaa  eaarisby 
nthai  dvU  war  eooaa^  wban  iliaiita  lua  red  wttb 
aandi  of  hinocent  people  bave  been  klllad.  tt  win  be  too  late  tar 
tbls  oGmmtttse  to  take  aetiaa  Msiaat  tbe  a  I.  O. 

C  I.  O.  la  fraodulently  using  ua  naaaa  of  tba  Pwldant  to  f«r- 
tlMT  tta  puzpoaa. 

Tt  baa  laaoad  Ittenteza  atattog  to  aobstanoa: 

veK  is  baA  of  na."  _  x_ 

Tbe  C.  I.  O.  proudly 
OL  I.  O.  banner,  labor  la  on  tbe 

Let  us  look  at  tbe  eolor  of  tbe  banner,  sBaaatoa  tbe  ktod  of 
leadership,  and  determine  tbe  goal  toward  wblcb  tbey  are  mardi- 
tog. 

The  banner  Is  tba  xad  banwwr  of  Boelat  Baaito.  About  tbia 
tbere  can  be  ao  salaWke.  Tbe  pteeaxda  on  tbe  picket  llnea  bear 
the  mottoes  made  popular  by  *tod"  lioaeow.  llieir  leadffsblp  la 
largely  Ccmwmnlst  and  wltb  ttiem  marcb  anarrblstfc  I.  W.  W.'s. 
and  preaidters  aaad  doaaa  af  vtalenee.  TSMlr  poal  la  fitting^  ex- 
pressed by  two  major  C.  I.  O.  Isaders.  Victor  and  Walter  Beutber. 
a^io  have  urged.  "Garry  on  tbe  fight  for  a  Soviet  Amarlca." 

American  labor  la  not  on  tbe  maaeb.  OoauaaalaBa  la  on  tbe 
marcb.  Lawieeaness  la  an  tbe  marcb.  Tbe  Otatiuutkai  of  prop- 
erty n^ts,  tbe  destmeOon  of  buman  rights,  tbe  deetructlaa  of 
our  Gawuuaaent  are  neat.  TMa  la  tbe  foal  toward  wbfteb  Lewla 
and  bla  C.  I.  O.  are  heading. 

•me  Communists  know  tbls  and  already  they  bave  undertaken 
to  show  tbelr  appreciation.  Tbey  bave  placed  the  name  of  Jclbn 
L.  Lewis  on  their  honor  roil  for  1B37,  along  with  sodi  OOBamxmlst 
Iveatoartea  aa  Sbrttn.  Browdar.  Obballera^  aad  KSbvpnto.  In  Sda- 
oow,  in  tbe  ICoaeum  of  BevotaUon.  tbe  map  of  tbe  Dblted  Statea 
has  been  changed  and  the  dty  of  Detroit  baa  been  rmamed 


A  dargymaa.  a  nattonal 
Mmpby  satumed  frona  tbe  rhlUpplTMio  to 
Oovcmor  of  Mlcblgan.  be  qootod 

Tf  communism  breaka  to  America,  tt  will  ba  to  tba 
wbere  tt  wtu  Brst  aiaiiliit  itiiif" 

Tbat  propbecy.  annordlng  to  Mtopby.  baa  aoaaa  tarn,  tar 
at  tbe  time  of  tba  Detroit  abrttaai  «'>'*»'«»«g  to 
tty.  aald: 

"*''"*"Ti'^iTi  Ism  Is  not 
la  lor  tbaa  to 


for 


R  tt 


Tbe  only  tblng 


EXTENSION  OF  REICARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  DUNCAN 

or  Mxaaousi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Momda9,JiiMe7,1937 


FABLKT  Jrr  A  CIVIC  lAJHCHWOK  GPTtXt  DT  HBB 

an  JoesPB,  ito,  mat  ».  isn 


AT 


ICr.DONCAN.    Ifr.  Qpeaker.  nnder  the  lesve  to  extend  mj 

IB  tfee  Bkxms.  I  iacfaiile  the  tolknham  adiraas  fey 

L  Ptalc^,  at  at  Joaepli,  liou,  on  Maj  35,  1M7: 

It  was  mostCEadous  of  you  to  Invtte  ma  beta  today  to 

«C  tba  iHMiiltainj  for  vbleb  tba  paopla  of  tbta  elt^  on 

ftonad.  audi  addb  toaasore  you  of  my  appndaaan  of  tba 

you  - 


It  tt  appropilata  tbat  to  aililriaeim,  a  St.  Jaaapb  aadttMM  X 
sboold  iWsraai  tba  poatal  aervloa  of  tba  XTDlfead  Btatoa.  wtriob  Z 
basia  tbe  honor  to  bead,  for  tbtt  ettf  tt  ttbkad  wttl&  a  blgblj 
romantle  era  to  tbe  httUay  of  mall  ' '  " 

It  was  basa  to  St.  Joe  tbat  tbe  fan 
Inaugarated  on  April  S.  UBB.  wftb  ttia' 
iJOOO  mllaa  of  wHd  and  most  toerneaafbtt  cuuutry  to 
Oallf .   TUa  aervloa  waa  dasttoed  to  tbe  short  van  of  tta  < 
to  toaik  one  of  tba  moat  intsrestlng  cbaptere  to  tba  Watlnn'i 


Tbe  vatoe  of  tba 

of 


aervloa  faitnut  be  Jiwjgvit  i 
and  parcels  ttiat  tt  trat^ntad  aeroa 
iiMWiiitato  ransB^  for  tba 
tba  faateat  link  of  ruiuHiHnkatiun 
Aa  a  reeolt  tba 
oonntiy 

ableto 
tbett  Manda^  aad  their  vrtatteaa  la 
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Ibdlan  nlda  In  the  towltorr  to  be  coverwl  voold,  they  pobnted 
out,  mtlltitr  i^Alnat  tbt  operattan  of  this  KiTlce  from  the  Tory 


"ibm  •*••  o(  tb*  entir*  N«tkai  wan  f oeuaed  on  St.  Joe  on  Tue»> 
4«.  Apra  a,  U80.  tli»  date  on  irtik^  the  pony-czprese  service 
waa  trtHMHttt<ll  to  fet  under  way.  The  records  of  the  Department 
tA  WaahliMtoa  tndtratir  that  it  was  early  In  the  evening  of  that 
Mr  wtHfi  fba  mall  was  hasttly  stowad  away  in  the  saddle.  Mayor 
«Tw»i.fni  ibook  hanito  wtth  the  rider  who  then  edged  through 
thv  crowd  of  several  thousand  that  had  gathered  to  wltnaas  the 
^y«)Mt<iiT  of  the  new  through-maQ  aervlee  to  the  West.  A  cannon 
toftvot  of  the  old  Patee  House  boomed  forth  a  algnal  which  t(dd 
the  eottia  town  aad  the  sonoundlng  area  that  the  pony  express 
rktar  was  on  his  way.  Ones  past  the  shouting  thxmg.  the  rider 
WKBd  hto  hone  to  Jala  Sferset  at  the  foot  of  whldi  was  watting 


the  river  a  crowd  roared  Ita  Wlcome  as  the  pony  eqvess 

thmogli  the  Tllli^e  of  Bwood  and  on  ovar  the  winding  creek 

niad  to  the  West,  peat  Obld  BpriBg.  Ttoy.  Lan«st«.  pnnekuk. 

aaada  wbsra  a  sseond  ridsr  waa  watting  wtth  his  pony  to 

tha  Journey.   In  the  trip  from  St.  Joe  to  Oranada  the  first 

I  was  iBtsNated  in  looking  over  the  aoeounts  of  that  day  to 
learn  that  the  St.  Joecph  Oacette  had  run  a  special  edition,  tate 
ttst  pi«e  tMiHig  made  over  to  include  a  brief  aoeount  of  the  ode- 
bratlon  of  the  event.  A  few  momenta  bef ora  departure  the  rider 
talked  away  eoplea  of  this  souvenir  edition  which  were  to  be  de- 
Uvered  at  Salt  Lake  aty.  Saenunento.  and  San  Francisco. 

Meanwhile  Sacramento  likewise  was  giving  a  roaring  send-off  to 
the  first  pony-ezpresB  rider  to  leave  California  for  Salt  Lake  City. 
which  waa  to  be  the  east-west  terminus  of  the  route.  Up  into  the 
high  Slenras  the  pony  txprma  galloped  on  its  eastward  Journey, 
bceet  by  bllasards  and  bitter  cold  weather,  for  it  was  this  stretch 
ftom  CaUfomla  to  Salt  Lake  City  that  provided  the  greatest  barrier 
to  the  successful  completion  of  the  first  schedule  of  the  new 

service.  ^       -..   ,     .^^ 

Over  the  western  plains  raced  the  pony  express  from  St.  Joe  with 
Salt  Lake  City  as  its  goal,  where  the  mall  would  be  Immediately 
placed  in  the  saddlebags  of  a  fresh  rider  and  pony  for  the  trip  to 
California,  while  over  moxmtaln  peaks  and  through  valley  passes  the 
pony  express  from  the  West  continued  to  battle  against  tremendous 
odds. 

The  succesB  of  the  undertaking  was  assured  by  the  completion  of 
the  first  schedule,  and  during  the  brief  history  of  Its  operation  the 
pony  express  contlnxied  to  transport  tlie  malls  between  the  East  and 
the  West  with  ff"T*^"g  speed  and  regularity.  Indian  raids  on  the 
pony  exprees  were  niunerous,  and  the  heroic  feats  of  the  riders  are 
to  this  day  recounted  throuf^out  the  Nation. 

Speaking  of  the  pony  express  brings  to  mind  the  remarkable 
develc^mient  in  the  transportation  of  the  malL  Tub  Poet  Offlce 
Depvtment  began  its  operations  In  1788.  At  that  time  there  were 
but  75  poet  offices  In  the  country  and  some  1300  miles  of  post  routes. 
Available  records  do  not  reveal  the  amount  of  mall  carried  o#er 
$hooB  routea  during  the  first  year,  but  we  can  take  for  granted  that 
it  was  quite  limited. 

It  Is  intsrastlng  to  note  that  during  the  last  fiscal  year  ending 
June  90.  1036.  we  had  4S.233  post  oflloes  which  served  more  than 
017.000  miles  of  post  routee,  and  that  neatly  671J0OO.OOO  miles  of 
'  mall  service  were  performed  over  theee  routes  in  that  year. 

The  grom  revenue  of  the  Poet  Office  Department  for  the  fiscal 
yaar  1790,  the  year  after  the  creation  of  the  Department,  was 
appiosimataiy  $M,000.  as  compared  with  gessxiOCOOO  for  1990. 

Oanq>ensBaDn  paid  to  postmaet«a  m  1790  was  aM»roTlmate1y 
$8X100.  whna  tn  1986  crtnpensatlnn  paid  to  postmasters  amounted 
to  more  than  M7,000.Q00. 

ne  objective  of  the  Poet  OOtoe  has  always  been  "certainty, 
aaeurlty.  and  oelsrtty^  In  the  handling  of  the  mails.  With  this 
objective  in  mind,  the  Department  contributed  largely  to  the  de- 
Tdopment  of  the  stage  eoachee.  the  canals,  and  the  railroads.  It  is 
at  present  tha  principal  factor  In  developing  air-tranqwrtatlon 


Kach  new  method  of  tranqiortatlon  had  many  dlfflcultiee  to  over- 
come, and  at  fint  all  were  objecta  of  skepticism  and  apprehension. 
One  of  the  first  stage  coaches  waa  loaded  untn  it  became  top- 
baavy.  It  tipped  over,  killing  a  psswugtr.  and  there  was  an 
Immediate  dwnand  for  the  (ttacontmuanoe  of  what  was  described  by 
tti  critics  aa  a  haaardous  and  dangerous  service,  llioee  who 
criticised  clamored  for  a  return  to  the  old  saddle  bags.  The  canal 
boats  encountered  much  opposition,  as  did  the  railroads  In  their 
turn.  TMay  many  still  entertain  fears  concerning  air  transporta- 
tion, but  each  year  safier  equipment  and  aids  are  being  provided 
aad  these  fears  are  being  overoxne. 

Last  year  the  conmierclal  air  Unea  in  the  United  States  trans- 
ported nearly  18.000.000  pounds  of  mall,  approximately  7.000.000 
pounds  of  express,  and  1.090.000  passengers.  This  year  the  record 
win  be  broken,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  tor  each  year,  for  many 
years  to  come,  our  air  Ilnee  will  show  substantial  Increases  in  their 
business. 

The  Government  is  subsidizing  alrUnes  carrying  air  mail  and 
wm  probably  ccmtlnue  to  do  so  for  a  few  years  to.  come.  However, 
tlie  margin  between  the  air-maU  transportation  cost  and  the  in- 
eome  from  the  sale  of  alr-maU  postage  is  steadily  being  narrowed. 
In  1983  the  Qoverxunent.  through  the  Poet  Ofilce  Depar^nent.  paid 
out  $19,988,000  for  air-maU  tranqiortatlcm.  and  Its  air^naU  postage 
vavouie  for  that  year  was  |8,016j000.  last  year  the  pay  to  alr- 
**  nontmctors  was  $12,085,000  and  the  alr-mall  postage  ravcnua 
ited  to  $8,700,000.  While  the  alr-mall  tranqtortatlan  ooat 
the  prceent  fiscal  year  will  be  apprashnately  $l8j$0Q,000  1$  la 


estimated  that  the  revenue  from  alr-mall  postage  win  probably  na 
as  high  as  $12,000,000,  and  possibly  higher. 

Prom  the  beginning  the  Foetal  Service  has  been  a  major  factor 
In  the  progress  and  development  of  the  country.  It  has  not  only 
played  a  prominent  part  in  its  commerce  and  contributed  largely 
to  its  ctilture  and  education  through  the  prompt  dissemination 
of  Infomuttlon,  but  it  has  been  and  still  is  a  most  important  agency 
In  the  develc^ment  of  transportation. 

-  While,  as  I  have  pointed  out.  the  early  postal  servloes  were  only 
concerned  with  the  transportation  of  mall  from  one  poet  ofltoe 
to  another,  additional  services  have  been  added  from  time  to  time. 
We  now  have  delivery  service  in  practically  every  town  and  city 
in  the  country,  and  35,000  carriers  deliver  the  mail  to  and  collect 
mail  from  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  million  people  residing 
In  the  rural  sections  of  the  coimtry.  Money  orders,  registered 
mail,  parcel  post,  and  postal  savings  have  been  provided. 

Many  extraordinary  snrloes  have  been  performed  by  our  or- 
ganisation. It  paid  more  than  26.000.000  adjusted-service  bonds 
ta  two  and  a  half  million  World  War  veterans,  amounting  to  more 
than  $1,800,000,000.  Post  offices  throughout  the  country  are  sales 
agencies  for  United  Statea  savings  bonds.  A  few  months  ago 
the  Peat  Oflloe  Department,  acting  for  the  Social  Security  Board, 
registered  more  than  35.000.000  of  the  country's  workers.  During 
the  fiacal  year  1936  the  Post  Offlce  Department  sold  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  mlgratory-blrd-h\mtlng  stanqia  amount- 
ing to  nearly  one  and  a  half  million  dollars. 

Postal  fadlltlea  In  St.  Joseph  have  kept  pace  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  city  and  the  growth  and  increased  efficiency  of  the 
Natlmal  Postal  Service.  You  are  soon  to  have  a  new  Poderal 
building  here  which  will  house  your  post  offlce.  the  Pederal  oourt. 
and  other  Federal  agencies.  Authorization  for  this  new  building 
is  contained  in  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  23.  1036.  which 
allotted  $776,000  tor  the  purchase  of  additional  land  adjoining 
the  present  Pederal  property  and  toe  the  construction  of  the  btilld- 
Ing.  The  plans  for  this  new  structure  are  now  in  course  of 
preparation  by  the  Procurement  Division  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  It  iB  expected  that  bids  will  be  advertised  for  In  the 
xteax  futxuv. 

When  this  building  Is  completed  St.  Joseph  will  have  a  post 
office  and  Pederal  court  in  keeping  with  its  dignity  and  im- 
portance' and  I  am  siue,  one  of  which  the  citizens  will  be  proud. 
With  the  new  building  the  Poet  Offlce  Department  will  be  able 
to  provide  Improved  facilities  for  handling  your  mall. 

Before  closing,  I  want  to  take  this  opportimlty  of  saying  a  word 
about  the  fine  spirit  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  duty  which  is  so 
evident  in  the  ranks  of  the  quarter  of  a  million  postal  employees 
In  this  country. 

The  records  of  the  Poet  Offlce  Department  are  fined  with  out- 
standing and  heroic  deeds  of  postal  workers  from  the  days  of  the 
early  posts.  That  spirit  of  devotion  to  duty  and  the  traditional 
manner  in  which  the  postal  worker  puts  his  desire  "to  see  that  the 
mail  goes  through"  before  everything  else,  was  never  better 
exen4)llfied  than  It  was  during  the  days  of  the  pony  express 
service. 

Scarcely  a  day  passes  in  which  postal  workers  in  varlotu  sec- 
tions of  the  country  do  not  perform  some  outstanding  feat  at 
heroiam  and  courage  in  the  course  of  their  duties  as  pubUe 
servants.  It  is  little  wonder  that  such  a  sacred  tradition  of 
l<qralty.  courage,  and  diligence  has  grown  up  around  the  Postal 
Sovloe  in  the  more  than  150  years  of  its  existence. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  cooperation  and  assistance  which  has 
been  so  willingly  rendered  to  me  by  postal  workers  everywhere, 
and  I  shall  always  look  back  with  pride  on  my  association  with 
that  great  body  of  men  and  women  who  comprise  the  United 
States  Postal  Service. 
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Democracy  and  Dictatorship 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  BORAH 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  7. 1937 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  OP  JUNE  6,  188T 


Mr.  BORAH.  M^.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Democracy 
and  Dictatorship"  published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
Sunday,  June  6.  1937. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recoss,  as  follows: 

[Ptom  the  New  York  Times  of  June  6,  19371 

BKICOCBACT  AND  DICTATOBSHIP 

Tlie  fact  that  M.  Leon  Blum  was  able  last  week  to  round  oat  a 
full  jear  as  Premier  ot  France — despite   the   predictions   freely 
when  ha  took  oOce,  that  France  was  headed  for  dictator- 


tfi4>— is  no  doobt  lazfidy  tlte  eoDaeqncBea  of  M.  BhmM 

ttae  as  a  good  tactician,  a  man  of  pttadiria  and  a  ttaaly 

of  social  z«f arm.    But  thla  tn  Itstff  Is  not  enough  to  eaqiiatn  why 

BKophectes  at  a  dlctatorsh^i  In  Franoe  hare  gone  aatoay.    A  year^ 

Duffetlng  has  shown  that  democracy  tn  Ptanca.  lor  aU  tta  pertodte 

erlaes,  rests  on  a  much  more  aeeore  f  oondattoa  than  tha  pcopheta 

of  tts  downfall  ware  pr^Mzed  to  belleva  a  yaar  ago. 

To  thla  day  dlctatatahlp  haa  faUad  to  oonvert  to  tts  own  cauaa 
a  single  nation  eqwrlenced  In  the  ways  of  democratic  gorem- 
nkent.  Where  haa  tt  scored  its  Ttctorlost  In  Russia,  which  Itred 
for  centuries  under  pcAltlcal  ahsolutlsm  and  has  now  returned  to 
It.  sfter  a  hrlef  Intsrluda,  lacking  any  maana  of  Bsaaatlng  tha 
loss  at  T9"«H»»«"g  It  haa  nerer  rediy  had.  In  Italy,  which  had  60 
years  of  national  unity  bsf ore  the  war,  but  cooparattiraly  Uttla 
aoeceas  in  adtteTlng  a  stable  parllamrentary  system,  m  Oermany, 
where  demoGraoy  before  tha  war  waa  always  snmathtng  of  a  acnan 
concealing  the  authority  of  those  In  poaltlons  of  real  power,  and 
where  democracy  after  the  war  waa  a  makeehlft  doftea  ordalnad 
to  failure  by  the  advanltlaa  which  beaet  a  vamiulshod  natloii.  It 
is  no  giaat  tehnnph  lor  iUetatoBBhlp  to  have  established  ttsslf  In 
these  three  nations.  It  Is  no  real  triumph  whan  dtctatorahlp 
gains  the  upper  hand  In  some  South  American  State  ^rtilch  haa 
had  little  ^'^^"^"g  In  the  ways  of  democratic  government.  But  It 
woifld  be  a  very  gm*  trturqth  for  dtutatursli^  tf  the  peofrie  of 
•ome  nation  which  has  really  known  ttia  meaning  of  democracy 
were  daUherately  to  scrap  that  vyston  tn'  fkvor  of  dlctatorahlp. 
Thla  has  not  happened  In  any  one  of  ttia  nations  In  which  tha 
ways  of  democracy  have  been  put  to  the  test  of  eaiperlence:  In 
Franoe  or  Belgium,  tn  OwHagJiand  or  Holland,  tn  Brttatn  or  any 
of  her  great  domhiknis.  In  oar  own  oountry.  in  any  of  ttio  Scan- 
dlnaTlan  nations. 

What  do  theee  oountzlea  see.  tn  the  present  eqietlenca  of  the 
TPf»Mn^m  iiviQg  under  dlctatortft^.  which  could  lead  them  to  be- 
llere  that  they  have  something  to  gain  by  swaivdng  sjatemsT 
They  liave  been  told  that  by  ridding  thamaelvea  of  the  superfluous 
custom  of  oonsultlng  the  tiectosata  thay  win  dlaoover  a  naw 
means  of  organtaing  Industry  for  productloa  and  aehlavlng  a  new 
national  nahj.  But  what  doea  thla  mean,  tn  tenna  of  pemnnal 
value,  to  the  trade  unlontBt  who  would  loae  hla  right  to  Krlke,  to 
tha  farmer  who  would  become  a  oog  In  the  maehlnoy  of  state,  or 
to  the  I  mini  I II  asms  1 1  who  would  find  hlmaalf  exterminated  undar 
a  dlctatorahlp  of  the  left,  or  ocderad  about  at  every  turn,  wtth  a 
Bffiadny  diminishing  margin  of  profit,  under  a  dietatorahip  of  tba 
right? 

On  the  basis  of  the  record  tt  haa  written  thua  far.  dtrtatorshtp 
haa  nothing  aubatantlal  to  offer  aa  oompenaatton  for  tha  aaiirlilnss 
it  Involves.  Soviet  Bosala.  oonoentzatlng  iwlmarlly  on  the  prol>- 
lem  of  convottng  an  undeveloped  oountry  into  aa  armed  camp, 
has  Its  InmresBlva  army,  tta  few  large  maas  production  Industries 
and  Its  few  great  power  planta;  but  tha  real  wagsa  of  tha  skUlad 
Russian  workman^  have  not  reached  a  point  whtoh  anahlea  him  to 
^jprocdmate  tha  earnings  of  the  unskfllert  worker  In  tha  deipo- 
cratlc  natti?nff  Italy  haa  accomidlshed  many  ambltloua  pubUo 
projecta  under  the  aagla  of  fascism  and  oonquered  an  empire  in 
■thlopla:  but  It  la  aklU  the  real  problem  of  Italy  to  ralaa  tha 
standard  of  Uvhig  of  tha  great  maasea  of  tta  peo|de.  acnaaany  haa 
^mn\m±»tt  hcT  waT  Industrlss  by  the  device  of  milatlng  oradlt; 
but  there  are  iOfiOOJOOO  people  In  Otasmany  who  need  fOod  oarda 
to  Obtain  meat  at  manageable  prlcea,  and  the  bo«n  In  tha  war 
Industries  haa  been  aptly  deacMhed  aa  a  prncese  of  using  all  tha 
mnami  of  tha  pseasnt,  pledging  much  of  tha  aamlnga  of  tha  future 
and  q;>endlng  the  c^>ttal  Inhevitad  from  the  paat.  To  thla  point, 
the  evidence  In  favor  of  a  switch  from  damocracy  to  dlctatOEShlp 
is  not  impressive. 
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ba  ftyuBd  In  tta  aitlitvaa  of  the 
cttlaen.  young  aad  old.  oould  go  back 
asventy-«lz  years  ago  aad  flad  la  that  atory  insiktzattaa  aad  gratt- 
tude  that  thla  maa  cama  from  our  mldat.  and  now  rssta  tn  tha 
haUowBd  home  tram  whence  ha  want  forth  to  dla  tor  hla  oountry. 
The  youth  of  today  would  do  wan  to  read  and  rwaad  tha  rsootd  of 
■Osworth's  Ufa.  Too  often  such  maa  are  torgottea.  aad  oaly 
annlversarlea  such  as  this  bring  them  back  to  mamorr. 

Thla  man.  tha  anniversary  of  whoae  birth  wa  honor  nan  today, 
waa  bom  April  11,  iaS7.  at  Malta,  a  ■naQ  vfllMs  aaar  thla  city. 
Twenty-four  years  later,  14  days  after  Ltaeoia^  aaU  for  7S.000 
volunteers  to  dtf end  the  Union.  Odanri  Blawoith^  laslmaiil  of 
1.100  Zteuaves  recruited  from  Mew  York  flreoMD.  marehad  through 
ttia  Btreets  of  that  dty.  In  lees  than  SO  daya  that  gaUaat  aoldlsr 
lay  dead  at  Alesandrla.  Va,  the  fhrst  rmmmlsBlnnai  oAeer  to  loao 
hla  Ufa  tn  tha  CtvU  War. 

Now  to  turn  back  to  XOsworth's  youth.    After  a  few  uneventful 
boyhood  daya  his  fsmlly  moved  to  MerrhantnylUa.  wtMre  youE* 
attended  tha  local  aohool.  but  always  wtth  aa  amhitton  to 
West  PQlat.    Tha  family^  llnanrlal  poaltlaa  waa  such  that  tt 
for  the  boy  to  earn  hla  own  way.  aad  la 

ha  aecured  employment  la  a  Troy  ealalillsh lit     After  a 

appraatloeahip  ha  moved  West,  aad  than  later  retuiuad  to  Maw 
York,  aad  tigan  aequtring  kaowladge  of  aUlitary  tactlfla,  «hld& 
became  tha  f oondattoa  of  hla  mlhtMy  a^ertmoa.  A  few  yearn 
later  tha  young  Blawarth  movad  to  caiks^to,  aad  thsta  mot  a 
fanner  siiigaua  la  tha  Ffeaaeh  Anay.  aad  thara  onmrnamwd  hla 
latereat  in  tha  Pkeach  Eonava  syston,  which  waa  to  mold  aad 
laAuenoa  hla  toture  mllttaiy  aHUIltes 

About  tha  year  1868  ha  oommanded  ttM  Bodtford  Ottf  Ctoaya.  aa 
Illinois  oompaay,  and  hare  began  hla  flrat  InatroetlaBa  ta  tha 
Ptench  Zouave  system.  Soon  tha  rsstlssi  yotmg  man  began  tha 
study  of  law.  but  hie  keen  dealre  for  a  military  life  pravautad  any 
auflh  plana,  and  ha  gave  hlmaelf  over  enttrety  to  this  profession 
■ad  »*t**rvT  eommaader  of  the  Hati'Tw'  Otwrd  Oartsta  of  Chicago. 

■Usworth'a  diary  haglnmlng  ta  AprU  1888,  glvaa  a  moat  tatersst- 
tng  aeoount  of  ma  Itte.  It  waa  ana  of  hardMOp  aad  prlvatloa. 
with  barely  tmnigh  tb  eat.  *»«■  daaUtsta  of  aauij  oaBif art  of 
Ufa.  On  April  18  of  thift  yaar  one  entry  states:  T  am  afkald  that 
my  atrength  wiU  not  held  out.  Z  have  ooBtraeted  a  sold  by 
riasping  on  tha  fhMr.** 

During  tha  ausamar  of  1888  tte  Sooavea  mads  a  tour  of  aeveral 
■astern  Statea.  vialtlng  Troy  on  July  18.  The  onanpany  waa  mat 
at  the  Ttof  station  by  General  AUsn.  COlonai  Carr.  aad  other 
oOoera  of  the  TTWeaty-f ourth  Regiment.  After  a  raoeptkm  at  tha 
Ttoy  Roues  the  legtmsat  mantfMid  up  Ida  Hill  to  Ounp  Wool, 
Oenetal  Wool  tn  hla  eatxlage  mis  wad  tha  movements  of  the 
plicated  Zouava  driU,  and  tha  general  oongratalated  tha 
and  man  on  ttae  iplandkl  azhibltian.  After  vlaita  to  Phlladrtphia 
and  Balttmore  tha  oorpa  arrived  in  Wailhlngton  on  Auguat  4  aad 
gave  their  drin  on  the  White  Hooae  Imwn  In  tha  prassnes  «C 
Presldant  BudMZMn.  Attar  vtstttng  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati.  St. 
14X118.  and  Sprlngflald.  HL.  the  Zuuavea  anived  home  on  Auguat 
14.  to  BMet  wtth  a  moat  anthudaatte  reoeptlon.  TUa  tour  waa 
the  crowning  succesi  of  BUsworth's  career,  and  at  this  most  critical 
time  did  mneix  to  meouraga  a  real  reqiMot  for  strict  dlsnlpHna 
aad  intaillgeBt  arganiaatkm.  eneoan«ing  aU  tte  mUltary  units  m 
the  several  Statea  vistted.  and  wm  af  tiMtlmahle  value  during  tte 
recruiting  period  whldx  waa  aoon  to  usher  tn  tte  oaU  for  aoluntaera. 

In  October  1860  tte  Zouava  organlaation  waa  dtshanrtad.  and 
■iBwarth  want  to  i^prlngtWiid.  ni..  and  aoosptsd  Mr.  Unoola's  offer 
to  enter  hla  law  oOoa.  tt  wm  hare  that  tte  fHeadahljp  betwaan 
ibmti  two  man  beoasM  real,  and  laatsd  to  tte  day  of  ~ 
death.  Ltnooln'a  *ampalgti  for  tte  Praaidaney  wm  ta 
aad  tt  WM  natural  that  tte  youBg  eoiontf  WM  eaOad  ppoti  to 
aa  aettva  part  la  what  proved  to  te  a  snoessatul  afltart  for  tte 
man  te  ao  much  admirsd  aad 
Uneola  to  laava  f»rtngflald  far 
polntsd  M  hla  bodyguard,  aad  tte 
without  mfhap. 

Uttla  word  is  fooad  ta  aay  of  Hlawarthls  wftttags  to  hla  vda- 
any  tntlawtlon  of  tte  tngle  avanta  ^^**fc 
to  iintalep  tte  ROtfton.    AU 
binMair  to  play  hla  part  In  tte  opaniag  aeeam  of  wtet  wm  to 
a  0taat  and  cruel  ctvU  war.    Only  a 

a  xogtmant  of 
la  aald  to  have  bean  tte  Itaat  vofmilwrad  Cor  tte  dslsaM  of  tte 
Uaioa.  but  this  offff  WM  not  aeoepted  by  tte  OovanMr  of  nuaoli. 

With  tte  siaetton  of  Uaeola  ta 
a  postttsn  M  a  dstk  ta  tte  Wbr 
la 
ta  gata  a  puaillwi  tat  tte  war  DsnaitmsMt.  aad  ftifltag  la 
la  tte  Army. 
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Tba  neonl  made  bj  BUsworth**  ZeroMwrn  will  never  be  foargotten. 
^IM  New  Tork  Ttltmne  oX  Ukj  l.  1861,  said: 
^*ri>a  iiwfiriiertnn  SUcworth  made  upon  us  was  that  of  a  f earleaa, 
gallaiit,  txtd  energetle  man.  One  of  those  poaseBied  of  the  quall- 
tteathat  n«Tt*'*c"***'  those  who  have  them  as  soldiers,  and  of 
poven  that  sepedally  lit  them  to  be  leaders  of  men." 

We  welcome  e^teclally  to  this  celebration  today  the  successors 
of  theae  men. 

The  zcgtment  left  New  Torlc  for  the  front  on  AprO  99,  1861. 
after  a  review  by  Oen.  J<Am  X.  Wool,  commanding  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Bast,  reaching  Washtagton  May  3.  There  they  occu- 
pied the  Bidl  of  the  House  of-  Beproeentatlvee>  and  in  their 
Eiiutty  went  into  executive  session  and  elected  a  speaker,  clerk, 
and  other  offleere.  On  ICay  7.  Colonel  Xttsworth  fcmned  his  regl- 
nkuat  In  frtmt  of  the  Oapitol,  and  in  the  presence  of  President 
Uncoln  they  were  sworn  Into  the  service  of  the  Oovenunent,  1.100 
strong. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Zouaves  in  Waahtaigton  they  were 
called  upon  to  fight  a  fixe  whieh  had  brcAen  out  in  the  WHlard 
Rotrt.  So  wen  did  they  perform  this  duty  that  Ur.  WlUard 
presimted  Bleworth  with  $600,  which  was  at  once  given  over 
to  the  committee  of  the  Flrrt  Regiment  of  Fire  Zouaves.  Strange 
to  relate,  this  money,  together  with  $2,000  received  from  the  State 
of  New  Tork.  and  other  oontributloaa.  made  up  the  total  of  $5,000. 
whieh  made  poasible  the  oectian  of  the  beautiful  monummt  to 
Bleworth  in  your  oameteiy.  On  Ifay  37.  1874.  this  granite  me- 
dedleated  in  the  pressnce  of  thousands  of  his  friends 


This  waa  a  most  critical  period  for  IJncoln.  His  ability  as  a 
leader  had  not  bsen  trted,  and  the  North  was  uncertain  as  to 
what  States  they  could  depiand  tqMn.  Could  the  city  of  Waahing- 
tan  be  held  agidast  an  invasion  fram  the  South?  Already  Con- 
flags  could  be  ssen  flying  across  the  Potomac.  Lee  had 
Ida  lot  with  the  Oonfedaracy,  and  with  him  the  State  of  Vir- 
Somter  had  been  fired  on  and  evacuated  and  the  North 
sadly  in  need  of  mllttary  leaders.  A  Msssscbiisetts  regiment 
lacked  la  the  strsets  of  Baltimore  on  the  way  to 
Waihli«teii.  TbiM  waa  the  sMuattan  which  f aosd  BUswotth  when 
he  asftved  with  hie  small  fores  of  Zouavaa.  Was  it  not  right  here 
that  be  phumed  the  vary  act  which  eoet  him  his  life?  Be  could 
*  sse  the  flags  of  the  Confederacy  flying  fMm  the  housetops 
hk  Alewnrtrla.  and  at  onoe  his  dsslrs  must  have  been  to  replaoe 
thsea  with  flags  of  the  Union. 

At  this  time  WashtiHttnn  was  gaxrlsoned  with  90.000  tnope.  On 
the  98d  of  May  1861  orders  came  for  ISjOOO  msn  to  advance  Into 
▼bglnla.  Bleworth  sought  at  onee  the  prtvllege  of  having  hie 
BMn  among  the  first  to  advaoea.  Thia  roqoMt  was  granted,  and 
be  waa  ordered  to  go  down  the  Potomac  by  boat,  and  enter  Ales- 
aadita  In  the  freiit,  while  othexe  were  to  eroaa  by  bridge  and  enter 
the  elty  from  the  rear.  Hie  last  worda  to  hie  men  oo  the  eve  of 
their  dmrtura  ware:  "Aet  as  men.  Do  nothing  to  lAuune  the  regi- 
ment.   Show  the  enemy  that  you  are  man  aa  wen  as  soldiers." 

In  the  early  morning  of  May  94,  1861.  XUsworth'a  regiment  was 
esdesed  to  cross  the  Potomac  and  enter  Aleaandrla.  Va.  The 
eolotMl.  after  proper  disposition  of  his  men.  started  with  a  smaU 
aquad  through^the  strsets  of  the  town.  For  many  montha  a  Con- 
fsdsrats  flag  had  bsen  noted  flying  fMm  the  MarshaU  House,  and 
bad  ba«D  eaaOy  aeen  tnm  acroae  the  river.  This  flag  at  once 
eanght  the  aotloe  of  the  gaUaat  colonel.  The  rest  of  the  story 
Is  wril  known.  BUswarth  and  hie  men  rushed  up  the  stairs, 
ootttng  down  the  flag,  and  deeoendlng.  the  gRnq>  were  met  by 
the  proprtetor  of  the  Inn.  who  dlseluurged  hie 
Instantly  kUllng  BUsworth.  Jackson  in  turn  was  shot 
~  by  Corp.  Franela  Bdwin  Brownen,  of  Ttoy. 
said  BUsworth  had  a  premonition  of  death.  His  lettere 
the  eve  of  hia  fll-fated  departure  gave  that 
'i  of  what  he  wrote  hia  pomnfts: 

eharish  the  eonaolatkm  that  I 

Sad  IB  the  petfoemanee  of  a  aaered  duty.    X  am  perfectly  con- 
J  to  aeeopt  whatever  iny  fortune  may  be." 


It 


IIWMtth'a  body  arrived  tak  ^taahlngton  May  94.  and  waa  placed 
the  HavT  Yard.  Both  the  Praaldent  end  Mm.  Uncoln  were 
piy  afltoeled  bythe  tragle  death  of  their  friend.   A  oorrcapond- 


w  Tork  BaraM  wrote  a  few  hoars  after  the 

Uncoln  burst  Into  tears  and  oonoealed  hia 

He  again  remarked:  "This  aet  only 

that  animatsa  our  soldlerB  in  the  rlghteouB 

rth^  body  waa  rwaoved  from  the  navy  yard 

dad  In  fon  onifasm.  In  the  White  Bouse.    Ths 

^-_^  ^     piw«B«d  Into  eorrcw  aa  the  President  and  other 

high  dlgnltartm  ef  state  gaitharad  at  the  reUgious  service,    ihe 
lelfcsr  sent  bf  the  nesldsm  to  the  bereaved  parents  In  Metiumto- 
tflle  la  a  daaaiQ,  and  abu—  the  vary  high  ssteniii  In  whldi  BUa- 
woKth  woe  htfd  by  Llneain  and  hia  oOettf  famUy: 
«Ih  the  vmthnaiy  loss  of  yoor  noble  aon.  oar  alBlctioB  here  la 

- .    ^>»h  yowown.    So  much  of  promised  usefulness  to 

eooBtry  and  of  bright  hopes  for  one%  sdf  and  ftiends  have 

so  raddnly  darkened  aa  tn  hia  fkB.   In  alae,  in  years. 

a  boy  only,  his  powet  to  oommand 

ms  poemr.  combined  with  a  line  hi- 


>d  ingmttaMe  enetgy  and  a  tmto  altogether  mUitaiy, 
ta  Mm.  aa  aaemed  to  me.  tte  bast  natural  talent  in 


I 
takaoelal 


that 

And  yet  he  waa  atngolarty  modest  and 

oiaa.    Mr  argmalntanne  with  him  began 

yet  throogb  tte  latter  half  of  the  hiter- 

of  oar  eges  and 


me  he  a|>peared  to 


have  no  indulgences  or  pastimes,  and  I  never  heard  him  titter  • 
profane  or  an  intemperate  word.  What  was  conclusive  of  his  good 
heart,  he  never  forgot  his  parents.  The  honors  he  labored  for  so 
laudably,  and,  in  the  sad  end,  so  gallantly  gave  his  life,  he  meant 
for  them  no  less  then  for  himself. 

*Tn  the  hope  that  It  may  be  no  Intrusion  upon  the  sacrednesa 
ot  your  sorrow,  I  have  ventured  to  address  you  this  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  my  young  friend  and  yoiir  brave  and  early  fallen 
child. 

"May  God  give  you  the  consolation  which  Is  beyond  all  earthly 
power. 

"Sincerely  your  friend  In  common  aflUctlon, 

"A.  Lincoln." 

The  body  of  Ellsworth  was  brought  home  after  Impressive  cere- 
monies In  New  York  and  Albany,  where  the  Governor  and  his  staff 
paid  their  final  respects.  So  ended  the  short  career  of  one  of  the 
most  promising  soldiers  of  that  time. 

A  few  days  ago  I  visited  Alexandria,  Va.,  to  view  the  scene  of 
EUsworth's  death.  The  MarshaU  House  has  been  remodeled  and 
is  now  an  apartment  house,  but  on  the  outside  of  the  building  la 
a  bronae  tablet  with  this  inscription: 

"mamsbjlll  hottsx 

"Within  this  building  In  the  early  morning  of  May  24,  1861, 
James  W.  Jackson  was  killed  by  Federal  soldiers  while  defending 
his  property  and  personal  rights,  as  stated  in  the  verdict  of  the 
coroner^  Jiuy.  He  was  the  first  martyr  to  the  cause  of  Southern 
independence,  but  the  Justice  of  history  does  not  iiermlt  his  name 
to  be  forgotten. 

"Not  in  the  excitement  of  battle  but  coolly  and  for  a  great 
prtnciple  he  laid  down  his  life,  an  example  to  all.  In  defense  of 
his  home  and  the  sacred  soil  of  his  native  State.  Virginia. 

"Brected  by  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Confederate  Soldiers." 

Nothing  now  remains  to  Indicate  that  In  this  house  BUsworth 
received  his  mortal  woimd.  Bven  the  stairway  on  which  he  fell 
has  been  removed.  How  fitting  and  proper  if  a  memorial  tablet  to 
him  coudd  be  erected  there  also. 

Here  It  may  be  flttlxig  to  mention  that  Corporal  Ftaneis  Idwln 
BrowneU  was  bom  in  Troy  July  18.  1840.  and  died  In  Washing- 
ton March  15.  1894.  Congress  rewarded  him  with  a  Medal  of 
Honor,  and  he  was  made  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Regular  Army. 
Because  of  severe  woimds  received  In  battle,  he  waa  retired  in 
1868.  and  three  years  later  waa  advanced  to  the  rank  of  captain. 
For  many  years  he  made  his  home  In  Washington  and  was  known  aa 
"Blsworth's  Avenger." 

This  celebration  does  more  than  mark  the  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Blmer  Ellsworth.  There  was  sinnething 
in  his  life  and  death  that  set  him  apart  from  other  men  and 
gave  him  a  prominence  usually  reserved  for  older  men.  Perhapa 
the  fact  that  he  was  bom  near  o\ir  own  homes  brings  him  mora 
vividly  before  us,  and  yet  how  very  few  of  the  younger  genwa- 
tlon  ever  heard  his  name.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousanda 
knew  him  during  his  lifetime.  How  strange  that,  having  made 
himself  so  proficient  and  so  outstanding  in  his  chosen  profes- 
sion, he  shovild  be  called  upon  to  play  the  part  and  then  for 
scarcely  a  day.  At  a  time  when  leaders  were  so  needed  by  Un- 
coln. what  an  opportunity  was  {nesented  this  young  genioa  to 
become  a  great  commander.  He  had  aU  the  qualifications  for 
leadership.  What  cruel  destiny  was  it  that  prevented  the  fuU 
aocompllslusent  of  his  great  purpose? 

It  i»  quite  poasible  that  Ellsworth's  military  ambitions  came 
from  his  greatgrandfather,  George  Ellsworth,  who  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  Joined  the  American  Army  and  took  part  in  the  Battle  of 
Saratoga.  This  fact  may  have  profoundly  influenced  his  desire 
far  a  military  career.  Also  there  is  no  doubt  that  during  Ells- 
worth's bo^^ood  he  had  read  the  stories  of  the  historic  Hudson 
River  VaUey.  the  ttorlea  of  Fort  William  Henry,  Lake  George. 
Tlconderoga,  Lake  Champlaln.  and  the  decisive  victory  of  the 
American  Army  at  Saratoga.  All  these  events  must  have  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  the  mind  of  this  yoxing  man  who  was  so 
soon  to  become  an  illustrious  soldier. 

This  great  gathering  has  not  come  here  today  in  Idle  curioelty. 
Many  of  you  have  traveled  hundreds  of  miles  to  honor  this  yoimg 
American:  and  if  you  do  not  take  h<»De  with  you  a  great  respect 
for  him  and  a  high  resolve  to  emtUate  in  some  smaU  measure  the 
principles  for  which  he  lived  and  died,  then  your  Journey  here 
will  not  have  served  its  purpose. 

Seventy-six  years  ago  almoat  to  this  day  thousands  stood  here 
with  bowed  heads  to  receive  all  that  was  mortal  of  Elmer  Ells- 
worth, and  again  we  come  here  to  honor  him,  not  with  bowed 
heads  and  sorrowful  hearts  but  with  heads  raised  high  »nd  hearta 
full  of  gratitude  that  such  a  man  was  given  to  us. 

Hia  active  life,  his  qdendid  character,  his  devotion  to  his 
country  are  examples  worthy  of  emulation  by  the  youth  of  today. 
He  set  out  In  the  world  to  hew  his  own  path,  not  few  himself  but 
for  those  he  loved.  He  was  a  leader  because  leadership  waa  bom 
in  him.  and  he  lived  and  died  as  he  woxild  have  wished. 

America  today  is  facing  a  great  task.  As  the  CivU  War  tried 
men*8  hearts,  eo  now  we  need  calm  consideration  and  determina- 
tion and  a  high  purpoae  to  preserve  and  make  greater  all  that  ham 
been  given  us. 

Hia  work  was  not  finiahed.  He  stlU  saw  before  him  a  great  work 
to  do.  bat  he  would  have  been  satisfied  to  know  ttr^t  jus  country 
honored  him  for  what  in  such  a  pitifully  few  yeara  he  had 
accomp]  ished. 

All  we  do  bare  today  wffl  avan  little  if  it  doee  not  aerve  to 
hMtm  Into  the  hearta  and  minda  of  aU  of  ua  »  greater  ■^»"<*mttcm 
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and  leference  for  thIa  man  we  bdnor.  Bven  taking  Into 
tton  hia  abort  Ute.  I  brieve  we  ban  eaU  Btoier  BUewerth  a  great 
eltlaui.  Aa  we  read  hia  life,  we  know  he  waa  bom  and  bronght  u) 
In  humble  r'-^"""**"'^—  He  stirug^ed  to  ovaroonbs  every  haxd- 
ahlp.  and  by  thmt  ooarage  and  determinBtlon  be  obtained  high 
(cgazd  and  poattkm  f»»"*>g  hla  fellow  mtXL  We  find  no  word  of 
leafoaidi  oonoeming  hia  eharaetlBr.  Aa  &  military  man  he  wee  a 
strict  diaeipllnarlan.  but  yet  kind  and  conslderato  in  hla  deaHngi 
with  hla  men.  i 

We  who  Uve  in  this  part  of  tne  Empire  State,  one  of  Nature^ 
moat  beautifai  spots,  heve  reaelwi  to  be  proud  of  the  faet  that 
BUeworth  *""<»  nam  awaaa^  uai  and  knew  thla  netghhorhood  aa 
we  know  It. 

AU  the  poaaiblltttae  of  advaneement  and  higli  onmmanrt  In  the 
Army  ware  within  hia  grasp.  Pfobably  no  man  in  hfts  time,  cer- 
tainly in  military  aifaira.  so  caiiii^t  the  imagination  and  pralae 
of  the  pubUo.  Hla  life  reada  Ilka  a  romance.  Imbued  with  the 
mUttary  spirit,  be  had  aO  the  jhequhemente  of  a  leader  of  men. 
MentaQy  ■»*«<  morally  he  waa  eonut.  and  aU  thoae  vrbo  aurrounded 
t>^m  knew  inattootlvdy  that  helwaa  the  one  man  they  ooidd  look 
to  for  leedenhip:  and  he  did  ihot  disappoint  them.  Me  record 
waa  that  of  a  gentleman,  a  lofjing  eon.  a  sokUar  tai  the  highest 
meaning  of  that  word. 

We  do  wril  to  edebrato  Iwre  near  the  town  where  be  waa  born, 
and  his  burial  place,  the  one  himdiedth  annlvereary  of  hla  Mrth. 
Few  men  in  so  short  a  peitod  'of  time  have  ao  impreassd  their 
feUow  dtleens.  It  was  not  his  llisroto  dsed  akme  which  wiU  mark 
him  for  an  time,  bot  the  reoord  of  hla  Ufa.  John  Hay.  Secretary 
to  Unoofai.  wrote  of  him:  "The  world  oan  never  oompute.  can 
hardly  even  gtMea  what  waa  Iqst  in  hla  untlmdy  end.  No  one 
ever  poasiesed  greater  power  of  enforcing  the  reapeet  and  fashion- 
ing the  affeetiona  of  men."  It  paj  be  aald  of  BUsworth  that  hla 
«in^i  act  waa  one  of  i ■slimes,  but  no  one  can  deny  that  in  the 
midst  of  aU  the  excitement  and  dangers  of  the  moment  It  waa 
an  aet  of  loyalty  to  the  UnionFand  set  an  esamfrie  to  his  men. 
which  waa  fOUowed  by  their  splendid  servftoes  to  the  NaUon. 

Let  ua  hope  that  these  ceietoonlee  honoring  your  herow  aon 
win  keep  alive  the  traditions  hej  so  f atthftdly  fbUowed.  It  ia  good 
to  honor  such  a  life.  Countlem  numbers  of  our  children  never 
heard  his  name.  Let  1M  see  to  It  that  from  thia  day  on  they 
may  know  and  remember  why  in  are  here  so  that  they,  too,  oan 
have  the  lnq;>lratlon  of  his  ^lendld  example,  Just  aa  we  hate 
war.  ao  moeh  do  we  love  and  honor  thoae  e^io  i^adly  give  their 
U^M  to  uphold  a  great  princlidie.  Such  men  do  not  die  in  vain. 
TO  cherish  #«<<  to  ever  hold  l|n  loving  remembrance  soeh  men 
aa  Bphimlm  Bmer  Ellsworth  is  why  we  gather  hare  today.  We 
»nA  totuze  generatlona  must  ntft  forget  him. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  PETE  JARMAN 

OF  ALABAJfA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

4r«f>"*«  DBUVBBBD  BT  HON.  WIUJAM  B.  BAmmKAD. 
BPBAXBB  OP  THE  HOUSE  OP  BBPBBBBHTATIVBB,  BBPORB 
THE  ALUMNI  SOCCRT  OP  THE  UMiVBUailT  OP  ATiABAMA 
ON  MAT  M.  1M7 

— r— 
ICr.  JARBCAN.    Ut.  Spealaer.  mder  the  leave  to  extand 
my  zemaztB  In  the  Becobb,  I  mdads  tbe  following  addresi 
bgr  SpcfJoBT 


Probably  there  la  never  a  more  dilBenlt  task  oonfroottng  a 
pubUc  speaker  than  that  of  determining  the  sdectlon  of  a  sub- 
ject for  dlectjaaton  on  an  occasKm  Uke  this.  If  a  sob)eet  of 
Intense  contemporaneous  intercet  la  choeen,  one  Is  lik^  to  be- 
^vM^^  too  pMt«"ffn  to  meet  the  proprletlea  of  the  time  and  plaoa. 
If  he  easaya  to  4*«*^™  some  abstract  problem  Inherent  In  an 
atmoq>here  of  the  campua,  he  ia  likely  to  prove  "weery.  stale, 
flat,  and  unprofitable." 

And  ao.  oat  of  soeh  darmmai.  and  mindfol  that  there  la  wladom 
In  the  old  adage  that  "A  shoemaker  shoald  ettdc  to  hie  laet". 
I  have  ^oaen  to  submit  some  obeervattona  upon  what  may  be 
termed  the  esaenoe  of  our  Pederal  CouaUUUlcn  aa  applied  to  oar 
preeent  aodal  and  economic  coodttinna, 

In  aU  probabUlty.  there  baa  not  been  any  era  In  modem  his- 
tory  during  which  ao  mnch  aa  now  the  minds,  and  Indeed  the 
hearts,  of  men  heve  given  suiSh  profound  oonslderatlan  to  the 
problems  of  government  for  an  organiaed  national  society. 

Let  us  take  but  a  brief  glaxnx  backward,  my  to  the  year  1914. 
Barely  that  ia  but  a  moment  of  tbne  aa  compared  to  the  oantarlee 
that  had  preceded  In  the  !p«^"i|t«i  <'t»»«£«»  which  had  oocurred  in 
the  rrawiloM  quest  for  formula^  of  natlrmal  aotlon.  In  that  Jong 
■tretch  cf  oentuxlea  dating  bade  to  tbe  T«y  tvUlgbt  of 
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tlon.  the  stodent  of  aortal  prograai  win  ftnd 
for  investlcatlon  of  what  proUeme  tor  the  llalnc  of 
ivlvilegce  have  been  running  throu^  the  individual 
of  men. 

It  had  run  the  gamut  of  law.  precedents.  iieUalnt.  prlvttege.  all 
the  way  from  tribal  uustaam  to  the  abaatutiBn  ef  onUmltad 
avdxy.    Par  aU  thoa 

my  inherent  natoral  xlghta  aa  an  tadMriOimlV 
d  xatjub  baa  the  rt^t  and  to  what  actant  to  limit  or  , 
ooarse  of  aetlonr*    "U  ttiam  AaU  be  a  aunendv  el  any  of 
natural  rlghta  to  aoma  form  of 
tton  of  aU.  then  erhat  asamsnre  shaU  I 
my  suneniilerad  pmrogattvaa  wlU  be 
or  power  of  mv  nalKhbarr*    "StaaU  tte  unite  ot 
their  fUlowa  with  verbal  agreemente  or  insist  xipon 
of  written  compacte?"    "How  dtiaU  they  be  merte    In 
how  nwrtlflad  or  r^ealad?" 

And  throng  all  this  groping  for  an  adsquate  aiieow  to 
questions,   ofttlmee    iilliiiissiil    by  bitter  strife, 
havoc  there  mivt  Inevttahly  have  gone  the  eoneluBton  that 
m  the  maw  were  pessfcmatety  awilliig  a  way  to  aome  form  of 
security,  tranquility,  and  peace  for  themaslvea  and  their  poetartty. 

So  that  at  the  period  I  have  snggastert  at  the  bagWinbig  of  the 
Wortd  War.  two  recognised  forma  of 
the  great  powers  of  Europe.    The  so 
archy  of  Great  Britain,  the  BepuUica  of  Swltaerland 
on  one  elde.  and  monarchy  as  the  established  ordnr  tn  the 

Bow  swiftly  and  with  what  totaUy  unanttelpated  rssolto 
the  whole  aoene  tfiangedl  A>  an  tnevltable  lesuit  <rf  the  World 
War.  the  subsequent  peace  treaty,  and  the  reaentmenta,  blttMmsH, 
and  ehallengea  which  foUowed  It.  there  have  have  basn  tttanio 
mrtieavala  in  the  etrueture  of  goveiument  in  a  majort^  of  the 
eontlnental  powera  of  BuR^pe.  Theae  have  been  devalopmente  of 
the  naoet  far-reaching  and  epoch-making  slgnlfleanea  to  aU  tho 
peoplee  of  the  world.  Indeed,  aome  of  their  impUeattona  oannot 
be  ignored  by  tbe  peopto  of  the  United  States. 

Where  rules  with  imperious  power  the  Cfear  of  aU  tlie 
for  eenturlea  the  symbol  of  autocratle  aoverelgnty. 
dominant  the  very  antithesis  of  that  symbol,  bat 
antoeratio  role  of  Stalin,  the  Oommuntst. 

Oermany.  for  a  few  diort  years  a  qaaal-repubUe.  baa 
to  a  one-man  abeolutlsm  almoat  wfthoot  paiwUd  In  an  the  tide 
of  tbne.  in  a  new  pcAitlcal  philoeoiriiy  of  toe  totaUtarlan  state 
called  naaUan. 

The  throne  of  the  Caaaars  to  Italy  la  now  bald  not  to 
but  to  fact,  by  a  dictator,  answerabto  only  to  hie  own 

WiU. 

The  popalatlan  of  old  Bourbon  ftpato  la  now  daOy 
with  unspeakable  mvagery  by  a  dvfl  scihlsm  as  to 
eow.  or  BerUn,  and  Borne  shaU  dnmtnate  tte  desttoy. 

I  have  travided  eo  far  tOtid  firom  the  announred  BOb>eet  of  die- 
eoHtan  to  order  that  there  may  be  a  fair  compartaon  beftweaa 
what  I  regard  as  the  dangoous  doetrinee  of  other  world  powen 
as  compared  to  toe  comfort  and  f eilctty  of  the  euuaUtutlonal 
atetoB  to  oar  own  beloved  United  Statea  of  America. 

The  Umttation  of  time  wfll  not  permit  an  eitfuilon  toto  the 
tovtting  fltid  of  the  organhntlon  of  the  stmcture  of  oar  oonatl- 
tutlonal  system.  It  Is  slngnhtfty  anproprlato  toat  we  ifcoald 
reflect  tipon  it  now,  fOr  upon  the  17to  day  of  Saptembor  1TB7, 
160  yean  ago.  the  100  days  of  labor  of  the  rwegatea  to  the  Ooo- 
ventton  were  ended,  and  oar  Gonatttotlan  signed.  ^__   ^ 

Probably  the  greatest  oompUment  ever  paid  to  the  gantos.  » 
not  the  tnaplratlnn  of  our  organic  law,  waa  that  of  WnUam  IL 
OladstoneTwe  venr  great  BngUili  ftatwaman.  who.  to  osa  hla  fuU 
qootatlon,  aald  of  tt: 

"As  the  BritMl  OunaUtuUon  is  the  moat  sabtla  wianfn  whkh 
baa  pmcnadeil  ftom  the  womb  and  long  gestotlon  of  ^aogreaslea 
history,  so  the  Amerlwm  OonsUtatlon  la.  ao  fat  as  I  «^a  m^_^ 
moat  wmftftntol  work  ever  strnck  off  at «  glean  tbne  by  the  brato 
and  poipoea  of  man."  . 

That  oompUment  peld  by  an  eminent  statsaaoan  who  alwaao 
d  hla  worda  la  peeaUaily  Impraaaiva  when  «•  <*op  to 
that  the  ^t"*"*^  Ounetltutfcm  waa  an  ataeatatsty  nev 
venture  to  the  fleM  of  stetssmanahlp.  It  wUl  be  raeaUed  to^ 
It  waa  the  very  first  pattfm  or  ezpartoMnt  to  the  llvd  of  a  ngld 
Oonstttutlan.  There  had  been  no  planesrtog  to  sacft  flaidby 
eteteemen  of  other  oountrles.  TSw 
original  *»m*  ginvw*^.    The  oomelaBlon  murt  be  talny  drawn. 


.  that  the  men  who  ftamed  the  Constitution  mait  have  baan 

profound  stadento  to  the  Add  of  Government  andmnat  heve  nos 
only  brooght  to  bear  thete  Ctodlea  and  obaarraMaoa  cf  otb« 
forma  of  aovanunsnt,  hot  also  neoeaaarUy  had  to  v^lva  i^ 
mazkabiB  aaaoant  of  native  gsnlaa  and  Iwaglnatton  to  ardor  to 
frame  our  fundamantal  law  along  ttnm  adeqoato  to  aeet  ao» 
only  their  ooneeptlon  of  a  Ooeemmsnt  for  e  fitee  pMpto.  out 
also  elastic  eryyig**  to  oontemplatton  to  goestn  taoMtattadkm 
knew  must  neoaaaaiUy  ailae  to  the  development  of  o 


In  any  stody  of  our  Pederal  governmental 
alwaya  be  nmunbttted  that  every  rtngle  pow 
Pedaral  Government  Is  a  qpedfle  nowv  that 
by  the  aovanlgn  States  of  tbe  d 
thersof .    Aa  an  evidence^  howevw,  of  the 


tt 
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and  cfVHita  mlgM  malCB  mc  i— ry  In  antar  to  meet  the  oonctantly 
cSiaagtac  coadlttone  of  tbe  future.  Tbim  through  the  pneeaa  ot 
MMadxaanta. 

Tbe  great  undwljlng  poUtlcel  princ4>le  of  the  entire  fabric  is 
baeed  upon  tbe  iiiwleeHiig  cono(f>tlon  that  a  Oovemment  for  a 
free  and  mdepodent  people  must  alwaya.  under  aU  drcumstanoea, 
under  all  oonttngenetei^  be  a  Gkivenunent  Vj  tbe  eorerelgn  will 
of  ttaa  people  who  are  to  be  governed.  And  another  most  vital 
IMlaulpie  le  that  all  men  and  women  who  can  iiuaUfy  for  dtlaen- 
tfilp  are  upon  terns  of  aheoiate  eqoeUty  In  p6lfttcal  power.  As  a 
bandmaMan  to  that  oooespttan.  It  was  provided  that  all  govern- 
mental aetlOB  iiiottid  be  taken  br  the  eqveee  wlU  of  the  majority. 
Tbat.  of  eonree.  did  not  mean  and  doee  not  now  mean,  that  the 
majottty  ibould  be  cloaied  with  any  ruthleee  and 
jwwer.  Metleuloua  care  wae  taken  In  framing  the 
OaasUtuUon  to  see  tbat  the  rights  and  prlTllegee  of  the  minority 
should  ahraya  be  anqdy  safeguarded  and  protected,  and  this 
rasosdy  waa  adequately  pnrrlded  not  only  by  the  restraint  of  tbe 
OoastHuUon  ttsdf.  but  prorlslon  was  made  through  the  proceeses 
of  tbe  eovrte  to  eee  to  It  that  no  property  or  personal  rights 
guaranteed  to  any  cttlaBn.  even  tbe  bumUeet  and  most  Obscure. 
should  be  Invaded  or  forgotten. 

And  ao  ttMae  Tery  wlas  framsn  of  the  Constitution  set  about  In 
ilmpla  terms  to  eetaWleh  tbe  framework  of  a  philoeophical,  poim- 
oal  sUucture  irtUeb  ia.  In  truth,  a  vsrltable  model  for  Blmplld^ 


i> 


Than  are  tbree  psi1es>als,  and  three  alone,  upon  which  the 
•Bttres^erstraeture  is  buUdsd;  the  legislative  power,  the  ezecu- 
ttve  power,  and  tbe  Judicial  power.  To  each  waa  awstgnwl  a  very 
deOntte  and  dreumeerlbed  limit  of  operation.  Within  the  "dead 
llnea"  of  each  of  theee  fonrrtlnate  powen  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, tbe  autbonty  which  may  be  eaardeed  tberrin  is  absolute 

--and  untrammeled.  subject,  however,  to  a  very  wise  and  at  the 
aame  time  neoessary  provlston  of  a  system  of  checks  and  balances 
e^lob  In  ths  ultimate  were  not  Intended  to  make  nugatory  the 
authority  of  either  taraaA.  but  that  the  final  action  of  each 
abould  rest  upon  a  aound  basis  of  restraint.  For  the  purpoeee 
of  this  dlseuarion.  it  is  not  neoceeary  to  elaborate  upon  that  phase 
of  constitutional  power. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  It  was  neceesary  to  have  the  ratification 
ofnine  of  the  Original  Thirteen  Statee  before  the  new  Constttu- 
tfcm  bocame  eflBeetive.  Ibere  were  very  gmve  objections  to  the 
ratification  of  the  Oonstttutlon  In  many  of  the  Statee.  notably  In 
Virginia.  Ifesmcbusetts.  and  Maw  Tosk.  Tbe  resistance  of  Ifason. 
Patrick  Bsnry.  and  Tbomaa  Jeffcreon,  of  Vlr|^hila»  eqiedally  Jef- 
ferson, were  baeed  upon  the  ground  tbat  tbe  original  OoiMtltutlon 
dU  not  suAelently  safeguard  ttie  Individual  rl^^ts  and  liberties 
of  tba  people,  and  tbsee  remonstraneee,  urged  with  passionate 
■sal,  finally  eventuated  m  an  understanding  that  tbe  first  Oon- 
pMBasassAled  imder  tbe  Oonstttutlon  should  propose  10  smend- 
2!!?T-^*?*  Ow«***ttt*«  which  are  now  oommonly  called  the 
Btn  of  BIghta  Tbey  oonatttute.  to  my  mind,  tbe  vital  rannunj 
of.  oar  organle  law.  An  of  tbe  eanettty  and  security  of  tbeae  10 
amendments  are  Inestimably  precious  to  the  ^nw^fan  people. 

»  "Oongieee  tfiaQ  make  no  law  *— r««M"ig  an  f-*^Mlfhmmt  of 
£^l^  or  prohibiting  tbe  fNe  vcerclse  thereof;  or  abridging  tbe 
nreedom  of  epeecb  or  of  tbe  prees;  or  ttie  rlj^t  of  the  people 

^to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  Oovemment  for  a 
^la^^  w^infli^BV« 

8o  tbat  under  tba  benevolent  protection  of  that  amendment 
hmn  In  tbla  bieased  land  of  ours,  of  real  personal  liberty,  a  man 
■^■ptak  as  be  pleaees,  be  may  think  as  he  rhonwes.  he  may 
wv^^as  bis  oonartanee  dletatea.  and  he  shall  have  the  inallen- 
abie  right  to  sppeal  to  his  Government  for  a  redresa  of  grievances. 

A  fttw  weaks  ago  I  waa  a  goeat  at  osm  of  the  famous  Gridiron 
Canb  dlnnsra  In  Washington.  Next  to  me  at  the  table  sat  the 
German  Ambasssdor.  Tbe  Preeldent  of  tbe  Ttalted  Statee  waa 
ttM  Aa  usual  on  such  occsslonsL  tbe  Oblef  Bncnttve  wes  the 
wgetfor  many  MtMcal  lampoone  and  severe  crltlelsms.  I  asked 
tte  Gennan  Ambaesador  If  such  a  performance  as  that  would  be 
tolerated  In  tba  preoenee  of  Hitler,  tbe  Imperial  Chancellor  of 
Omu^r.  and  be  blatantly  repllad  tbat  such  a  performance  in 
ItaitfOenuny  would  be  abeotnt^unthlnkaliia.  Such  is  the  dlf- 
tbe  llbertlee  of  a  free  people  and  tboae  who  live 


_^         .  _      — ate  ouMsUtuUng  Ibe  Bill  of  Bights  are 

2L''2?L^5e**y  •****  ^**»-  'J**  »<*»  C  tbe  people  to  beeTarms: 
2iJ2![?^°"  agatart  ouartartng  soldlen  on  private  property 
wltboot  tba  coneent  of  tbe  owner;  tba  right  of  the  people  to  be 
aeeore  m  tbetr  peracna.  booses^  and  eflaete  against  unreaeonable 
aeawbae  and  aelinnM;  tba  right  ^  demand  an  Indletment  by  a 
Band  jory:  tba  ngbt  to  epeedy  trial  by  an  Impartial  jury  of  the 
State  in  wbl^  a  ertme  thaU  bava  been  oommitted:  tbe  right  of 
Jury  trial  in  dvll  eases;  tba  prohlbltkm  agabMt  awesslve  biS^and 
ovel  and  unjMt  pnntshment  and  of  peculiar  and  outstanding 
^^poataaea.  tba  provisions  that.  Tbe  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
u^Uted  Sfeatea  by  tba  Oonstttutlon  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
vved  to  tbe  Statee  re^Mcttvaiy,  or  to  the  peopte." 
^  cC  tbeee  10  amendmenta  la  a  negation  of  power  In  the 
Oovenment.  to  be  pieauved  as  a  matter  of  sumeme  Im- 
,  to  all  our  people,  now  and  hereafter. 
^  't*'"?**"g  t^  ▼**^  principle  of  our  democracy.  It  may  not 
Bamtonftr  mort  brleOy  to  tbe  preamble  of  the  Constitution 
*  ■Kvt  statsment  from  the  T^*^^**itt1tm  of  Ixulependenoe 
*  »i|>atlttca  can  certainly  do  no  bana,  — |>«>«'«»"y  to  tbe  youth 


of  America  who  are  now  forming  their  own  conclusions  as  to  wbat 
type  of  government  shall  restrain  or  encoiirage  them  In  the  years 
to  come.  The  preamble  to  the  Constitution,  which  is  a  vital  part 
of  that  Immortal  document,  la  clothed  in  the  following  language: 

"We  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more 
perfect  unicm,  establish  Justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  jmv 
vide  for  tbe  common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,%nd- 
secure  the  blessings  at  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterlly,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  Statee  of 
America." 

Note  those  Impressive  words,  "to  establish  Justice,  insure  do- 
mestic tranquillity,  pnmiote  the  general  welfare,  and  to  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  oxirselves  and  our  posterity",  and  the 
careful  student,  upon  Investigation,  will  find  that  all  that  follows 
in  the  Constitution  Is  but  an  effort  to  carry  fcxward  those  benev- 
olent purpoeee. 

A  sentence  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  old  with  age 
but  ever  new  with  vital  significance,  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be 
self-evident  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  and  that  among 
theee  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  Those  were 
the  words  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  it  may  be  appropriate  to  quote 
a  sentence  or  two  from  Jefferson's  Inaugural  address  when  he  was 
undertaking  to  more  clearly  define  the  purpoeee  for  which  our 
Oovemment  was  established: 

"Eqiul  and  exact  Justice  to  all  men,  of  whatever  state  or  per- 
suasion, religious  or  political;  peace,  commerce,  and  honest  friend- 
ship with  all  nations — entangling  alliances  with  none;  the  support 
of  the  Stete  governments  In  all  their  righto,  as  the  most  competent 
admlnltratlons  for  our  domestic  concerns  and  the  surest  bulwarks 
against  antlrepubllcan  tendencies:  the  preservation  of  the  general 
Oovemment  in  ito  whole  constitutional  vigor,  as  the  sheet  anchor 
of  our  peace  at  home  and  safety  abroad:  a  Jealous  care  of  the  right 
of  election  by  the  people — a  mild  and  safe  c(»Tectlve  of  abuses 
which  are  lopped  by  the  sword  of  the  revc^ution  where  peaceable 
remedlee  are  \mprovlded:  absolute  acquiescence  In  the  decisions  of 
the  majority — ^the  vital  principle  of  republics,  from  which  there  is 
no  Kpptsl  but  to  force,  the  vital  principle  and  Immediate  parent 
of  de^totlsm." 

Mow  I  have  reminded  you  of  some  of  the  essential  considera- 
tions In  the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  I  think  It 
fair  to  take  the  position  that  those  of  us  in  Washington  under 
tbe  present  administration  who  have  been  largely  responsible  for 
Federal  laws  and  policies,  have  undertaken  in  a  broad  way  to 
carry  out  and  to  carry  forward  the  essence  and  sacrament  of  the 
real  spirit  ol  our  Constitution.  Our  major  problem  has  been 
baaed  largely  upon  a  conception  of  the  general  welfare.  We  have 
undertaken  to  preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  the  elemental  rl^to  of 
the  masses  of  our  people  to  a  fair  preservation  of  their  health, 
their  security,  and  their  progress  toward  a  more  abundant  life.  We 
have  been  confronted  in  the  last  few  years  with  conditions  of  im- 
paralleled  misery,  distress,  and  tmhappiness.  At  times  during  that 
poiod  the  very  pillars  of  the  temple  of  our  National  Oovemment 
seemed  to  tremble  with  auguries  of  disaster.  Every  segment  of  our 
society  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  in  greater  or  less  d^;ree. 
has  been  the  victim  of  some  form  of  desperation.  In  such  a  social- 
and  economic  cataclysm  it  has  i^peared  vitally  essential  that  we 
should  venture  Into  some  new  fields  of  legislative  pioneering, 
some  of  them  unthinkable  as  governmental  policies  a  quarter  of 
a  cMitury  ago. 

We  ccHoduded  that  the  first  duty  of  a  democracy  like  ours  Is  to 
save  democracy  itself,  and  to  save  democracy  it  was  essential  to 
also  save  the  respect  and  confidence  of  millions  of  almost  forgotten 
men  and  women  In  the  confidence  that  their  Oovemment  In  such 
desperate  days  was  not  unmindful  of  them.  Hunger  and  nakedness 
and  destitution  cannot  be  appeased  by  statemente  of  academic 
principles.  An  impoverished  and  hopeless  agricultural  qrstem,  the 
meet  basic  of  aU  Industries,  had  not  only  to  be  salvaged,  but 
restored  to  some  assurance  of  permanent  prosperity.  Tbe  public 
confidence  of  the  pe<^le  in  our  Federal  and  State  tM^nWtig  systems 
had^  to  be  restored  by  Federal  activities  insuring  the  safety  of  de- 
poslto  against  panic  and  coIU^ms.  The  millions  of  men  and  women 
who  toll,  the  so-called  laboring  classes  of  the  country,  were  entitled 
to  some  emancipation  from  the  slavery  of  long  hours.  Inadequate 
pay,  child  labor,  and  cut-throat  practices  of  competition.  The 
unemployed  and  bewildered  youth  of  the  country  were  entitled  and 
have  received  the  beneficent  encouragement  and  support  of  a  FM- 
eral  Oovemment  which  realizes  that  a  generation  from  now  thvA 
same  youth  will  be  the  bxirden  bearers  of  the  Republic  in  all  realma 
ot  human  activity. 

We  have  embarked  and  expect  to  go  still  further  forward  In  a 
Matlon-wlde  program  for  the  salvation  and  conservation  of  our 
soil  and  all  of  our  natural  resoiirces  which  have  been  <<nd  alwaya 
wUl  be  the  greatest  heritage  of  our  pec^le.  We  are  seeking  practical 
methoda  of  imdertaUng  to  aboliab.  In  large  measure,  the  great 
evils  and  tmhai^lness  attendant  upon  our  farm-tenant  i^w^  share- 
cn^per  situation  and  to  give  back  to  these  men  with  the  boa 
something  of  the  "iq}ward  looking  and  the  light." 

We  have  already  laid  deeply,  and  I  trust  permanently  and  soo- 
cesafully,  the  mud  sills  of  a  great  social  security  program  giving  to 
the  unemployed,  the  aged,  the  blind,  the  benefit  of  scnne  mcasiua 
of  solace  and  security  against  tbe  ravages  of  age  and  the  fell  blowa 
of  misfortune. 

And  an  of  these  and  many  other  objectives  which  I  have  not 
named.  deq;>lte  the  merciless  and  capable  ppposlticm  of  ««y«y 
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powerful  Influences  of  the  old  oifder,  are.  In  my  humble  Judgment, 
but  carrying  out  the  vital  concttptlons  of  the  fathers  of  the  Con- 
stitution, that  if  any  democratic  form  of  govttnment  Is  to  be 
assured  of  permanency  and  perpetuity,  it  must  obtain  and  it  must 
deserve  not  only  the  confidence  but  the  admiration  and  affection 
of  the  great  masses  of  the  people  who  constitute  such  Oovemment. 


P.  W.  A.  or  W.  P.  A.? 


EXTENSION 

HON.  JOHN 


OF  REMARKS 

or 

R.  MURDOCK 


OF  4SIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Olj'  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  7, 1937 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  ArizoiM|.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  limited  time 
of  20  minutes  for  discussioiji  of  House  bill  7363  allotted  to 
Members  on  each  side  of  th&  aisle  is  hardly  enough  to  per- 
mit one  to  express  his  view^  adequately.  For  that  reason. 
I  have.  In  addition  to  the  few  remu-ks  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  asked  this  leave  for  extension.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  a  misconception  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the 
nature  of  these  two  agenciesj.  the  P.  W.  A.  and  the  W.  P.  A.. 
and  as  to  the  purpose  and  njierits  of  each.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  recent  conflict  in  this  body  between  P.  W.  A. 
and  W.  P.  A.  has  been  more  a  matter  of  personalities  than 
of  respective  merits.  I  knciw  nothing  about  that  and  care 
less,  for  I  am  favorably  impressed  with  the  rrorkings  of  both 
of  these  agencies  as  I  have  observed  them  and  come  in  con- 
tact with  them  in  Arizona. 

The  educational  equipment  and  facilities  of  the  State  of 
Arizona,  from  the  university  down  to  hundreds  of  school 
tHstricts,  have  profited  in  a  building  program  through  the 
agencies  of  P.  W.  A.  At  a  time  when  the  State  of  Arizona 
was  scarcely  able  to  barely  piaintain  her  university  and  two 
teachers  coUeges,  this  P.  W.  A.  agency  permitted  a  building 
program  on  each  campus,  which  was  very  much  needed  and 
which  the  State  itself  would  probably  not  have  been  able  to 
carry  out  within  the  next  25  years.  This  is  what  I  regard 
as  a  wise  building  program  at  public  expense  during  a  time 
of  depression  when  private  emplojrment  was  almost  nU.  On 
the  other  hand.  W.  P.  A.  d^d  on  one  campus  alone  $100,000 
worth  of  needed,  useful  worjk. 

Many  school  districts  in  Arizona  have  been  greatly  aided 
by  W.  P.  A.  where  needed  construction  was  done  and  much- 
needed  emplojrment  offered  locally.  In  financing  education 
in  Arizona,  the  State  is  fortimate  in  having  a  plan  whereby 
a  large  portion  of  the  funds  come  out  of  the  State  Treasury. 
This  is  known  as  State  aid  in  education.  It  explains  in 
large  part  the  progress  and  up-to-date  conditions  of  Arizona 
schools.  However,  this  State  aid  in  Arizona  has  never  ap- 
plied to  the  building  prograim.  As  a  result,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  depression,  we  had  some  very  modem  and  satisfactory 
building  in  some  districts  ^uid.  in  contrast.  In  some  of  the 
poorer  districts  we  had  buildings  that  were  unsafe  and  dis- 
creditable. W.  P.  A.  has  been  a  blessing  to  those  poorer 
districts. 

I  have  often  heard  the  charge  of  "politics"  hurled  at  our 
relief  work.  Whenever  it  Is  held  up  to  scorn,  the  so-called 
temporary  nature  and  makeshift  purpose  is  usually  referred 
to  as  "leaf  raking"  and  "made  work."  I  have  seen  some 
of  that  temporary  and  makeshift  work,  but  comparatively 
little,  and  I  am  agreeably  isurinised  that  both  P.  W.  A.  and 
W.  P.  A.  programs  have  been  as  effective  and  productive  as 
they  have  been  in  the  State  of  Arizona.  Accordingly,  it 
is  not  strange  that  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  State 
legislature,  various  coimty  boards  of  supervisors,  dty  ofllcials, 
and  school-board  members,  have  communicated  to  me  their 
wishes  regarding  and  favoring  both  of  these  agencies.  Al- 
though I,  at  first,  sought  to  earmark  a  fifth  of  the  relief 
bill  for  P.  W.  A.,  and  sUU  favor  that  organization  which 
builds  most  permanently  and  enduringly,  nevertheless,  I 
feel  that  it  is  good  puMib  policy,  as  well  as  the  humane 
necessit^y,  to  give  the  adjmhiistration  adequate  leeway  to 
take  care  of  our  army  of  unemployed. 
liZXXl— Ah> •! 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WALLACE  H.  WHITE,  JR. 

OP  MAINS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  7, 19S7 


RADIO    ADDRKRa    BY    HON.    ARTHUR    H.    VANDENBXBO.    OF 
mCHIOAN.  JUNK  5.  1937 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcobs  a 
radio  broadcast  made  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  VANDBmntG]  on  Saturday  night  last  on  the  general 
subject  of  the  relationships  between  labor,  capital,  and  the 
Government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord.  as  follows: 

The  relatlonshlpe  between  labor.  ci4>ltal.  and  government  have 
reached  a  point  which  requlree  of  aU  concerned  that  we  frankly 
take  common  counsel  together  lest  each.  In  Its  own  aeale,  shaU 
jeopardise.  If  not  destroy,  our  chancee  for  common  advantage 
under  the  Republic.  We  are  In  the  midst  of  severe  Industrial 
controversy  aU  over  America,  plus  a  sudden  purpose  on  the  part 
of  government  to  add  new  and  highly  speculative  Industrial  re- 
straints to  the  existing  statute  code.  Some  phases  of  thl&  con- 
troversy cazmot  be  dismissed  as  lees  than  omlnou»— parUcularly 
whenever  and  wherever  the  Integrity  of  law  hangs  In  the  balances. 
No  citiaen  who  Intelligently  loves  his  country  and  Ita  institutions 
can  ever  compromise  with  this  latter  challenge,  no  matter  who 
offends.  Nothing  else  matters  if  clvU  Ubertlee— whether  human 
rights  or  legitimate  property  rlghte— go  by  the  board.  But  long 
before  we  reach  such  a  tragic  cUmaz.  whether  precipitated 
thoughUessly  or  by  design,  there  are  some  fundamental  realltlee 
which  no  straight-thinker  can  ignore.  I  want  to  dlaeuM  eonM  o* 
these  reaUties  tonl^t  with  parUctilar  reference  to  the  propoaed 
new  hours  and  wages  laws;  and  I  want  to  do  It  analytically  as  an 
appeal  to  reason,  rather  than  emotlontfly  as  an  fveml  to  class 
hatreds  which  could  wreck  the  United  Statee. 

Looking  to  a  secure  and  prosperous  Industrial  future  under 
law  and  order  for  our  country,  it  will  make  no  useful  contribu- 
tion to  speak  of  thlri»oblem  eolely  in  the  passions  engendered 
by  years  of  what  labor  condemns  as  employer  oppression;  nor 
to  speiA  In  the  prejudices  which  attribute  nothing  but  oom- 
mtmism  to  an  employee  revolution.  There  has  been  plenty  ct 
maddening  izutefenalble  exploitation  upon  the  one  hand;  and 
there  is  plenty  of  evidence  of  sanguinary  communistic  activity 
upon  the  other.  But  these  are  minority  factors  in  both  instancee; 
and  I  prefer,  for  the  time  being,  to  reason  with  aU  concerned 
on  the  basis  that  a  devoUon  to  equity  and  fair  play— under  the 
American  system    can  still  ccmtrol  our  destiny. 

Our  paramount  necessity  at  this  hour  Is  enlightened  self-in- 
terest on  the  part  of  both  Ubor  and  capital— not  to  say  of 
Oovemment  itself— to  the  end  that  we  shall  not  destroy  the 
profitable  American  productivity  upon  which  Ubor,  c^xital.  and 
country  must  rely  for  progress  and  prosperity.  It  does  no  one 
any  good  to  win  a  battle  and  loee  a  war.  None  of  us.  Indudhig 
labor,  can  afford  what  were  called  Pyrrhic  victories  In  olden 
times,  named  for  the  triumph  over  the  Romans  at  Asculum, 
which  moved  King  Pyrrhus  to  ezdalm:  "Another  such  victory 
and  we  are  lost."  ^ 

Bnlghtened  self-lntereet  calla  iqKm  capital  to  accept  the  true 
sphlt  of  collective  bargaining,  free  from  all  coercion,  and  fair 
labor  practice  as  written  into  law  and  morals.  Xnllghtened  s«f- 
mterest  caUs  upon  tabor  to  use  Ita  new-found  power  with  an  eye 
to  the  maintenance  of  profitable  industry  lest  Ite  reservoir  of 
contemplated  beneflta  dries  up.  Bnllghtaned  self-interest  oaUa 
upon  Oovemment  to  enforce  all  taws,  without  fear  or  favor;  and 
upon  cltlaena  to  obey  all  tawa,  lest  there  be  no  stabUlaed  society 
In  which  to  enjoy  the  frutts  of  a  more  equitable  eooooiny.  Rn- 
lichtaned  self-interest  also  calls  upcm  Oovemment  not  to  foroe 
the  process  of  Industrial  regulation  by  statute  any  faster  than 
sucoMsful  tndustrial  management  can  asslmltate.  Succetful  in- 
dustrial management  Is  not  a  matter  of  statutca.  It  cannot  be 
ordered  by  taw.  It  U  dependent  upon  human  InittaUve  and 
courage  and  vision  and  upon  leglUmato  cqiportunlty  and  legiti- 
mate rewazxls.  It  cannot  be  unionized.  It  Is  the  human  element 
which  distinguishes  America  from  both  fascism  on  the  one  hand 
and  commtinism  on  the  other.  If  it  be  discouraged  or  destroyed. 
there  is  nothing  under  the  Amwiran  system  to  take  Ita  place. 

In  the  midst  of  these  controversies  and  uncertainties  I  am  par- 
ticularly raising  the  question  whether  this  Is  a  propitious  timo 
for  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  thrust  new  industzlal  statutes  mto 
the  n^f^^t  situation— I  refer  to  the  proposal  to  write  a  qoltk 
FMeral  code  covering  minimum  wagea,  mavlmum  boors,  and  child 
tabop-bef on  cslsUng  statutes  an  Miely  and  vlesly  stehihssri 
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wtKh  »  iMiI  noognltkm  of  ih$  bUmt 
tiMt  "folr-labor  pnettov^  tzmdve  iwlproeil  oWtgatlons  upon 
■BDJBloyM  ukd  H&ployer  sUks. 

f  ttttach  myKU  to  tb*  vtew  wiggerted  by  tbe  cltottngiiiiihert 
Junior  Senator  from  WrnnOtk  [Mr.  IfcOunui*!.  tbat  we  bad  best 
poB^pooe  tbeoe  new  etetutory  eontrals  nntu  w  may  be  confident 
that  W9  bave  fooad  tbe  rigbt  answer  In  tenna  a<  real  adrantage 
fOr  tbe  vast  army  of  Atn^^rto^w  workera  wtao  now  bold  profitable 
Joba  and  wbo  want  to  keep  **y»"'» 

Of  oouiae,  tbere  can  be  prompt  agreement  on  a  conatitutlonal 
amendment  agalnet  tbe  eq^ottatlon  of  cbUdren  tai  taidustry.  Ify 
own  recent  propoml  baa  tbe  Ttrtual  endonement  at  most  of  tbe 
fOreee  wbleb  bate  fombt  kludwid  propoettlona  beretofore.  Tbere 
can  be  proo^  agreement  en  tbe  Wbeeler-Jkibnaon  ban  against 
tbe  produeta  of  diild  labor  In  Interetate  commerce.  But  tbe 
queedon  o(  boun  and  wagm  only  recently  conamltted  to 
legallwed  oollaettTe  bargaHitng  by  Oongieaa— la  tnerltably  involired 
In  today*8  wbole  mdaatrlal  eonttpfetay.  Insafar  as  tbat  contro- 
leiBj  la  not  a  Mheer  and  naked  roaeb  for  arbitrary  power.  It  la 
bUTotved  In  todays  wbcde  problem  at  equitable  labor  peace  wbk^ 
la  anteoadent  to  labor  proqMrlty.  or  pruepciily  for  anybody.  It  la 
•  f^rt  qoertloo  In  public  policy  wbetber  tble  latter  aeetor  Is 
not  abeady  ao  btfUgerently  complicated  tbat  no  good  purpoee, 
for  anytK)^.  is  to  be  awved  by  opening  up  new  and  added  legls- 
lattre  xigiuktlons  and  resultant  controverslee  at  tbe  moment,  no 
matter  bow  tnberently  penoaslTe.  Tbere  Is  sucb  a  ttalng.  un- 
fortunately, aa  ewmnmie  bxUgeetlan.    Tbere  Is  also  sucb  a  tblng 


Mdw,  tben  la  a  straog  caae  to  be  made  for  minimum  wage  and 
matlm^irn  bour  laws  in  tbe  Statee.  and  for  tbe  tlieory  of  a  basic 
IMsral  atandard  to  equallae  competitive  conditions.  Tbere  is  an 
equally  strong  case  to  be  made  against  a  national  strait  Jacket 
In  tbeoB  maftiirs;  Imt  a  still  stronger  case  against  tbe  creation  of 
•  new  fMeral  bureaucracy  wttb  large  dlacretionary  and  dlcta- 
tortal  powa  aa  aeems  Inevitable  under  tbe  formula  tbua  far 
propueed.  But  X  submit  tbat  tbere  is  no  case  whatever  to  be 
made  tn  favor  of  rosbing  peU-m^  into  an  tbe  implications  of 
any  sneb  leglalattre  program  when,  wltb  our  monitory  N.  R.  A. 
egmerlenee  ee  a  background,  we  know  tbe  smister  poe^illtiee  In 
tlus  utttanate  field  of  action.  Rdr  la  tbere  any  case  to  be  made 
tm  Itevor  of  piling  new  and  uncertain  mandates  of  law  upon  mduo- 
^  before  mdniby  baa  learned  to  live  under  mandatee  already 
arsated.  Tbe  Idea  suggested  In  tbe  press  tbat  sucb  a  program 
migbt  be  pM'fstted  by  June  II  and  ruabed  to  quick  conchisloa — 
Involving,  as  It  mttmately  doea,  tbe  wbole  American  economy — la 

Oonstantly  to  be  borne  In  mind  Is  tbe  fundamental  proposition 
Iba*  not  law  but  suceeasfal  and  profitable  commerce,  wltbln  tbe 

of  tbe  ul&nate  consumer.  Is  tbe  key  to 

Jobe  and  bettnr  wages.    Tbls  dose  not  argue  against  vig- 

ttatutory  protecitlon  of  labor  against  exploitation;  emi^iat- 

It  doee  argue  against  needlaaaly  multiplied 

wlkleb  are  so  rapidly  precipi- 

tbat  It  sinks  instead  of  swims. 

la  a  Umlt  to^endnranoe.    Only  Heaven  can  belp  us  If  tbls 

can  be  no  ectetltute  In 
tt  be  vain  raUaaBa  on  dkitaterriklp. 

wltb  strikee,  le  struggling 

to  prodneOon  and  anqiloyment  peaks.    Tbls  Is  tbe  prime 

to  vof  mass  prosperity  because  no  amount  of  leglsl»- 

no  matter  bow  nobly  meditated,  and  no  end  of 

no  matter  bow  entbuelaatleally  organised. 

substitute  for  busipsas  Itself  aa  »  produear  of  Jobe  and  wages. 

tbls  foee  for  tbe  wbole  eon- 

voblemo  tban  tbey  solves 

If.  ta  tbe  Isi^nagi  of  tba  atresia  ttey  *wn  tb*  goose  tbat  lays 


Ufili 
Mi  In  1 


Is  U7.  aa  eompsrad  wttb 
■Bployment  Is  at  tbs  tedas  of  lOS.  es  eoaspered  wltb 
999  rtUB  on  at  les.  aa  eompaied  wttb  IM  m  1M». 


fispCb  «C  tbo 
at  tbe 


On  tbe  eomxary.  tbe 

Is  to  eonsoHdate  our  galaa, 

mutually 

eoUeetive  bargaining  under 

Act,  bitfare  prec^ntatlng  new 

of  dtridous  <ti»pHi*»^^^«<p^ 

a  tblng  aa  giving  a^  "■'^t*^^*^  paitleBt  too  mudat 

to  ooavaleeelng. 

lAbor  Is  entttlsd  to  a  eeiMtantty  breilentT^  tfiaie  ta  tb*  fraita 
ef  na  own  prodaotlon.  Labor  Is  aatttied  to  be  fkea,  wbatbcr  In 
or  ewt  of  a  ankm.  I  oaatlnue  to  baileva  tbat  aa  nttlmato  fotmiila 
fior  definite  profit  sbatlag,  stiowaged  throogb  tax  axenqitlans. 
pias  aa  near  as  poeslbis  aa  Sjipreacb  to  tbe  Idea  of  an  annual 
la  rapltoltfn's  saving  graes  in  tbls  onmwiftlon.  But  it 
ment  aotbing  to  ftroe  promaturdy  beavy 
before  tbey  caa  be  aartmllstiKl,  particularly 
If  It  results  ta  tb*  abandonmaat  and  llqutdatton  of  entorpelse  en- 
tbely.  Tbte,  unfortunate y.  Is  bappening  in  many  tnalaiities,  and 
tbere  wm.  I  tear,  be  many  more  to  eeme  If  tbe  tesponalbillty  of 
tnatnees  beeemee  unbearable.    Tblafioasi  ~ 

Tbare  li  simply  less  wealtb  to  divtfia  and 
^^■m  pra^jert  pbaaee  eannot  be  saieiy 

wSfy  tJ^iUili  maay  angiee.    n^om  labors  >lewuulnt»  tior  exaamle^  I 
say  tbat  tbls  would  be  an  eaeeedl^y  poor  tiBM  to  fls 


tn  purchasing  power,  is  In  sucb  a  state  of  flux.  Real 
already  are  ta  the  grip  of  a  vldoua  circle — pay  eealee  up. 
tben  produetion  coots  vcp,  then  living  coets  up,  then  buying  cur- 
tailed, tiien  scarcer  jobe,  then  real  wages  lower,  then  another 
readjustment,  and  the  tptnl  starts  all  over  again.  Meanwhile, 
tbe  uneertalntteB  of  an  unbalanced  Federal  Budget  and  the  rest- 
less implications  of  our  giddy  gold  and  sUver  purchase  policies 
warn  all  realists  that  the  value  of  money  Is  utterly  speculative 
until  these  inflationary  forces  come  to  curb.  Until  money  values 
are  standardized,  wage  values  cannot  be  standardized.  In  other 
words,  there  are  other  proUems  that  ought  to  be  settled  first. 

Again,  before  we  may  proceed  with  i«udence  and  reasonable 
security  to  eetabllsh  wages  and  hours  by  Federal  flat,  the  whole 
related  eccmomlc  problem  must  be  painstakingly  explored  lest 
our  zeals  lead  us  unwittingly  astray.  Tlieee  n^ted  economic 
problems  include  new  dislocations  in  relative  agrlcultxiral  parity. 
They  Include  the  deadly  menace  at  an  ultimate  consumer  who 
will  one  day  himself  strike  against  commodity  prices  which  are 
driven  too  swiftly  upward  by  artiflelal  governmental  means.  They 
include  the  probability  that  Federal  wage  flxlng,  once  Initiated, 
may  lead  to  Federal  jnlce  fixing,  which  as  a  general  proposition, 
never  worked  and  never  will.  They  Include  the  probability  that 
Federal  wage  fixing  and  price  flxlng  together  will  lead  to  com- 
pulsory arbitration  in  labor  relations — not  volxmtarily,  but  by 
sheer  farce  of  neoeesity  as  we  are  driven  doeer  and  ever  cloeer 
to  the  centralised,  aothorltarian  state  with  its  tyranny  of  op- 
pressive govemznent-blessed  monop<dle8.  They  Include  the  prob- 
ability of  an  enforced  return  to  the  exploded  economics  of  "con- 
trolled scarcity",  which  vainly  promises  more  wealth  by  produo- 
Ing  lees  wealth — a  sort  of  "share-the-poverty"  movement. 

There  are  many  other  equally  vital  relationships  which  require 
to  be  thoxight  throxigh  to  their  ultimate  conclusion  before  we  set 
our  feet  upon  these  yet  newer  roads.  The  ^i^ole  fabric  of  the 
Nation  is  ultimately  involved.  When  we  have  thought  theee 
things  through — and  at  least  a  few  recognised  ecancnnists  approve 
our  findings — ^I  bespeak  the  willingness  and  the  courage  to  proceed 
though  it  be  in  undiscovered  country.  But  It  Is  folly  to  suggest 
that  we  can  think  them  through  in  2  weeks  or  3  months.  Par- 
ticularly iB  this  true  when  avaUaMe  aeasoned  advise,  from  the 
President  himself  on  down  the  line,  usually  is  unable  to  do  more 
than  to  recommend  the  creation  of  a  delegated  authority  to  find 
the  answers  which  we  are  unable  to  find  oiindves.  Tliat  is  the 
essence  of  fasdsn,  however  far  it  be  from  the  inherent  purpose. 
Certainly  the  mountain  will  have  labored  to  produce  a  mouse  if 
our  present  hasty  product  is  In  reality  but  an  admission  that  no 
truly  uniform  hours-and-wages  rule  is  xmlversally  feasible  in  so 
expansive  a  country  as  America,  and  that  the  beet  we  can  do  is  to 
turn  over  the  power  of  effective  decision — the  power  of  Uf e  and 
death  over  industry — to  a  new  and  all-powerful  buzeaiicracy. 

Tbe  President  submitted  an  aUe  message  upon  this  subject  la 
respect  to  its  humane  objectivee.  But  good  motivee  akme  are  not 
enough.  The  business  problems  in  America  today  is  a  battle  of 
realities  ^Hiich  must  be  taken  as  they  are.  It  is  one  thing  to 
meet  a  pay  roll.    It  Is  quite  womethtng  else  to  talk  philosophy. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  American  businesB— our  sole  producer 
of  Industrial  Jobs  and  farm  maricete — already  is  strugglbig  to 
aecommodate  Itself  to  many  new  situations.  It  has,  for  example, 
loyally  accepted  new  sodal-eecurity  laws  and  taxes  and  Is  moving 
forward  under  them — tbe  first  of  nmny  far-fltmg  innovations.  It 
Is  struggling  under  a  new  surjrfus  tax  which,  in  many  Instances, 
dangerously  probibtto  tbe  use  of  earnings  to  cushion  prudent  opera- 
tions, to  protect  against  "rainy  da]*",  or  to  expand  into  openUiona 
tbat  would  make  more  Joba.  In  many  units,  business  must  accom- 
modate Itself  to  tbe  Wagner  Act — another  innovation  which  already 
deals  with  boors  and  wages  tbroogh  collective  bargaining  ratber 
tban  tbrougb  direct  statute.  It  is  beset  with  sucb  uncertainties  on 
every  band— such  utter  inability  to  figure  reliable  coste  so  much  as 
a  week  ahead,  particularly  in  view  of  precarloua  money  valuee — ^tbat 
long-range  planning  for  bigger  and  better  things  is  becoming  next 
to  Impossible.  Tet  It— and  It  akme— can  take  up  what  remains  of 
tbo  unsmpkmnent  slack.  Tbs  acblevement  of  tbU  latter  goal  Is 
bound  to  be  lass  a  matter  of  legislative  formula  now  than  a  matter 
of  legitimate  opportunity  to  forge  ahead  in  competitive  pursuit  of 
more  trade  wbl<m  shall  produce  more  Jobe  and  higher  mgea.  Tbs 
producticm  of  mere  things  for  more  people  at  pricee  within  tbelr 
reach  will  do  more  for  labor  and  for  the  <>'»""*"'>  prosperity  tban  all 
tbe  vague  and  wlibful  legislation,  no  matter  how  worthily  sustained 
by  tbeoty,  wbldi  we  might  add  at  tb*  moment  to  tb*  cunent 
frTHmule 

Ibis  does  not  say  tbat  crmtlnning  protection  statutes  for  indxis- 
trlal  equity  shall  be  forgotten:  exactly  contrary.  It  slmifly  says. 
as  a  matter  of  reality,  that  existing  stetutee  are  adequate  for  tb* 
time  being  and  that  legitimate  business— If  it  Is  to  have  any  titw^ 
and  <9portunity  left  to  create  the  Jobs  and  wages  tbat  are  de- 
manded of  it — must  have  a  reaaonable  "breathing  spell"  frosa 
more,  new,  inconclusive,  experimental  statutes. 

Tbere  Is  no  imminent  emergency  which  calls  for  Federal  oontroi 
of  hours  and  wagee  at  the  moment,  and  there  is  leas  tban  no 
wqierieaoed  assurance  tbat  the  pKopoatd  control  would  contribute 
to  trade  and  employment  and  the  general  welfare,  even  if  ther* 
ware  an  emergency.  FrobaUy  we  are  coming  to  some  sort  of  ulti- 
mate Federal  direction  in  these  fields.  But  haste  m>fc^  waste. 
I  respeetfully  submit  that  a  Joint  study  of  the  hours  and  wages 
probtaon.  wltb  all  Ite  rdated  implications,  by  the  ^proprlate 
Banate  and  House  oommlttees  during  a  oongressianal  recess,  which 
tb*  country  craves,  could  bop*  to  bring  us  teasoned,  swtalned. 
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matured  recommendations  of  a  specific  nature  at  the  beginning 
of  another  session;  whereas  the  hasty,  snap-Judgment  enactment 
of  more  \uicertaln,  speculative,  bTireaucratlc  legislation  at  the 
moment — ^freighted  as  it  Is  with  an  infinity  of  other  Industrial 
problems — ^Ls  definitely  calculated  to  do  more  harm  than  good. 

In  conclusion,  I  respectfully  beg  to  recall  the  advice  to  labor 
which  once  fell  from  the  lips  of  its  greatest  single  friend  in  the 
American  labor  movement — one  who  fought  aggressively  for  labor 
but  who  never  neglected  the  national  vision  in  re«9>ect  to  labor's 
sound  and  reliable  progress.  Of  course,  it  always  will  be  true  that 
labor  cannot  disassociate  Itself  from  the  welfare  of  the  country 
any  more  than  the  country  can  disassociate  itself  from  the  welfare 
of  labor.  Except  as  both  welfares  develop  simultaneously  there 
can  be  no  permanent  advantage  for  anybody.  This  truth  is  too 
frequently  in  danger  of  being  overlooked  today  on  many  fronta. 
The  greatest  labor  stetennan  who  ever  Uved  was  Samuel  Oompers. 
HLb  imposing  stetue  adorns  Uassachusette  Avenue.  Labor  will 
never  lose  when  it  spares  a  moment  to  consult  with  the  bronze 
Oompers  on  his  ped<»tal.  There  is  graven  for  all  time  where  he 
who  runs  may  read,  the  following  eternal  admonltion.wbich  today 
needs  greatly  to  be  reiterated: 

"So  loiig  as  we  have  held  fast  to  voluntary  principles  and  have 
been  acttiated  and  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  service,  we  have  sus- 
telned  our  forward  progress,  and  we  have  made  our  labor  move- 
ment something  to  be  respected  and  accorded  a  place  in  the 
councils  of  o\ii  Republic.  Where  we  have  blimdered  into  trying 
to  force  a  policy  or  a  decision,  even  though  wise  and  right,  we 
have  impeded,  if  not  tntemipted,  the  realization  of  our  own  alms." 


Flood  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  PETER  J.  DeMUTH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  7, 1937 


TESTIMONT  OF  HON.  PETER  J.  Ds&fUTH.  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 
BEFORE  THE  SUBCXJMMITTEB  ON  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT 


Mr.  DeMUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
ronarks  I  include  the  following  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee on  appropriations  for  the  War  Department: 

llr.  DaMoTH.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
floods  have  occurred  in  the  Allegheny.  Monongahela.  and  Ohio 
River  Basins  far  beyond  the  memory  of  man  According  to  the 
records  available,  the  first  major  flood  occurred  in  the  year  1782. 
before  a  plow  had  struck  the  ground  or  a  tree  bad  been  cut  In  tbe 
foreste  of  this  watershed. 

We  have  had  100  floods  dining  the  last  06  years.  The  two 
major  floods  occurred  on  March  15,  1907,  and  March  18.  1038. 
The  damage  done  by  the  flood  of  March  18,  1938,  in  Allegheny 
Ck>xmty  was  estimated  at  $50,000,000. 

You  were  spef^Ung  a  while  ago  about  what  would  be  xdtimately 
paid  over  to  the  Oovwnment  In  the  form  of  taxes,  or  what  would 
be  tbe  write-off  in  income-tax  letums  on  account  of  these  flood 
damages.  You  may  form  your  own  conclusion  on  this  point,  but 
It  is  safe  to  estimate  that  the  Government  lost  on  income-tax  re- 
turns, an  ammmt  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  flood  losses.  These 
flood  leases  axe  an  important  reason  why  the  Government  income 
did  not  roach  tbe  eatimated  yield  for  the  flscal  year  1088.  Tbey 
will  »Jf*  have  a  marked  effect  upon  the  yield  of  the  income  tax 
for  the  year  of  1037.  Tlie  total  flood  loss  reocmled  from  major 
floods  for  the  year  1038  in  the  United  Stetes  are  $176.9eOXXX). 
while  the  loss  so  far  recorded  for  tlie  year  1037  in  the  United 
Btetes  is  0400,000,000.  Tbese  figures  do  not  include  losses  due  to 
other  ordinary  floods  which  have  occurred  dxulng  1038  and  1037. 
Tbe  loes  in  income  actually  suffered  by  the  United  Stateo  In  ln« 
come-tox  retuma  tar  these  2  years  vrlll  probably  amount  to  161,- 
000,000.  It  must  be  remembered  too.  that  a  large  part  of  the 
$27,000,000  raised  by  the  Red  Cross  will  be  charged  against  the 
Income  of  the  United  Stetee  Government  on  the  individtial  in- 
come-tax returns.  It  therefore  b^iooves  our  Government  to  con- 
duct ite  affairs  with  consideration  of  the  intereste  of  tbe  lives  and 
property  of  tbe  pecq;>le  in  the  flood  districte.  Flood  prevention  is 
htmiane  and  economically  wise.  Delay  is  crud  and  wastefuL  In 
order  to  balance  the  Budget,  we  mtist  prevent  flood  loasea. 

The  dsmage  done  by  the  flood  of  March  1007  in  the  dty  of 
Pittsburgh  was  estimated  at  $8,500,000. 

smce  1007.  tbat  la.  during  the  past  90  yean,  there  have  been 
87  floods  in  addition  to  the  two  already  mentioned.  Tbe  amount 
of  direct  loss  to  the  city  of  PittsburKh  by  each  of  theee  floods 
varies  frmn  two  to  three  hundred  thousand  doUars.  It  has  t>een 
estimated  that  tbe  total  loes  of  the  entire  Ohio  Valley,  in  the 
flood  of  1037.  la  in  exceea  of  $250,000XX)0,  and  tb*  total  loos  in  tba 


Oblo  TUDey  for  tba  past  80  years  baa  been  eonaervattvaly  eati- 
mated to  be  in  ezoeas  of  $1,000,000,000.  This  amotmt  la  in  addi- 
tion to  the  lose  of  llvee  and  the  loss  due  to  wtrkness  and  other 
indirect  damage.  At  tbls  time  I  wlah  to  present  exblbtt  A.  Chow- 
ing  the  United  Stotea  Weather  Bureau  record  of  floods  at 
Pittsburgh. 

Accompanying  these  major  floods  are  tba  dangers  of  epidemlea 
of  contagious  diseases  and  threate  of  perilous  flrea.  Tbaae  dangera 
are  caiiaed  by  the  disabling  of  the  water  plante  In  tbe  various 
municipiaitiee  which  furnish  drinking  water  and  flre  protection. 

FoUowing  the  great  flood  of  1907,  the  Flood  Oommlwslon  of 
Pitteburgh.  a  pubUc-q>irited  citiaen^  organisation,  supplied  funds 
to  the  extent  of  $110,800  for  an  extensive  survey  of  tbe  Allegheny 
and  Mcmongataela  River  watersheds.  In  making  this  survey  many 
promtoent  engineers  furnished  their  sendees  free.  I  understand 
that  Morrla  Knowies.  one  of  the  outstanding  engineers  of  tbla 
country,  did  not  charge  one  cent  for  his  servlcea.  This  eenlos  waa 
conservatively  estimated  at  $250,000.  Since  1007  many  other 
studiee  of  theee  watOTSheds  have  been  made.  After  tbe  dlsaatrooa 
flood  of  March  18,  1038,  $8,000  vras  qient  for  a  supplemental  sur- 
vey and  repeal  which  was  made  in  November  1086.  Under  tbe 
authority  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  22.  1088,  tba  surwys 
were  corseted. 

The  designs  for  most  of  the  reeervolrs  are  now  completed.  Tbo 
plans  and  q>eeiflcations  have  been  completed  for  tbe  oonstruetlon 
of  the  dams  at  TioneeU  and  Crooked  Creek.  Incidentally,  both  of 
theee  are  earth  dams,  and  the  contract  could  be  let  within  a 
month.  Tbey  are  already  deigned.  The  dams  at  Bed  Bank  and 
Lc^  Hanna  can  be  started  during  tbe  summer.  Tba  remaining 
dama  on  tbe  M*b"*«'"g  Creek.  French  Creek,  and  Oonemaugh 
River  and  tbe  dama  to  protect  Johnstown  can  be  started  by  next 
fall.  Theee  dams  will  reduce  the  creet  of  a  major  flood  at  Pitte- 
burgh lOVio  feet.  You  can  appreciate  their  importanoa  to  tbe 
Pittsburgh  district  and  the  upper  Ohio  River  Basin.        

I  know  of  no  project  that  has  been  studied  and  surveyed  ao 
thoroughly,  over  so  many  years,  as  has  been  the  flood  prevention. 
water,  and  aoa  conservaUon  project  for  this  diatrlet.  At  this  late 
date  we  still  beg  for  action — an  iqqnopriation.  Tbla  Is  most  rep- 
rehensible and,  in  my  estimaUon.  not  aoond  eeonoay  nor  good 
management.  Pennsylvania  is  known  as  tbe  Keystone  State.  In 
the  protection  of  floods  of  the  entire  Ohio  Valley,  Innlwrttng  tbe 
Mississippi  Valley,  Pennsylvania  is  the  keyatone  of  tba  peojaet. 
The  waters  that  run  into  the  Monongahela  and  AUafbeny  Blvaca 
txam.  their  watersheds  flow  through  every  mile  of  tbe  Otoio  and 
Mississippi  River  Valleys.  No  doubt  it  is  apparent  to  you  gaitla- 
men  that  the  water  retained  in  the  reservoirs  of  the  upper  regions 
ci  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  Rivers,  benefito  every  town, 
coxmty.  and  Stete  on  the  lower  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers. 
Tberefore,  any  money  spent  iielow  Pittsburgh  or  any  other  point 
lower  down  tbe  river  wiU  buoeflt  only  tboae  towna  farther  down 
the  river. 

While  the  flood-control  program  must  neceeaarOy  oover  tba 
entire  Ohio  Valley  and  Mississippi  Baain.  you  will  agree  tbat  tba 
most  economical  place  to  start  is  at  tbe  headwaters.  Tba  Qsa 
value  ta  the  flood-oontrol  dams  decreaee  in  direct  proportion  aa 
tbey  approach  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  and  Mlsaiaatppl  Bivcn. 
This  is  because  tbey  protect  only  the  valley  below  tbetr  location. 
The  Pennsylvania  dams,  together  with  tbe  one  now  about  to  ba 
completed  on  tbe  T>rgart  River  of  West  Virginia  and  tbe  ooa  on 
the  West  Forte  Rlw,  wlU  protect  100  mllee  of  Allegheny  and 
Monongahela  River  Valley  and  03  miles  of  tbo  Oblo  BHer  Valley 
down  to  and  mrluding  the  district  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  In  addi- 
tion thereto,  theee  dama  belp  to  prevent  floods  in  tbe  841  mllea 
of  Ohio  River  Valley  from  tbe  Wheeling  district  to  tbe  mootb  of 
the  Tennessee  River.  From  tbere  on  down,  tbe  aeonomio  welgbt 
value  of  any  water  retained  by  tbe  Tteneeeee  Vallay  dama  will  ba 
equal  only  to  tbat  retained  by  tbe  Pennsylvania  dama.  Tba  Ten- 
neeeee  Valley  dama,  you  should  note,  will  be  of  no  value  to  tba 
1.034  mllee  in  tbe  Ohio  River  Baain  above  the  moutb  of  tba 
Tenneeeee  River.  _ 

The  total  gross  cost  of  all  tbe  dams  to  protect  Plttaburgb  will  ba 
$85,000,000  and  will  remove  a  flood  crest  of  170,000  cubic  Ut^  p«r 
second.  Tbe  cost  per  1,000  second-feet  will  be  $8S^.  Here  la  an 
interesting  comparison  between  the  work  or  tbe  Anny  imgineari 
and  tbe  T.  V.  A.:  Tbe  prtqwsed  Gilbertsville  Dam  of  tbe  Ttanea- 
aee  VaUey  Authority  on  tbe  Tenneeeee  River,  costing  $110,000,000. 
will  remove  a  flood  creat  of  only  200,000  cublo  feat  per  seoood. 
The  cost  WiU  be  $55  per  1.000  seoond-feet. 

Aside  from  the  favorable  geographical  location,  tba  eoonomlo 
weight  value  of  tbe  mammoth  industrial  diatrlet  esteadliM[  up 
the  Allegheny,  and  Mbnongahela  Rivers,  and  down  tbe  Oblo  Blver 
beyond  Wheeling,  W.  Va..  adds  further  to  tbe  Importaaee  of  tble 
Pennsylvania  project.  Tbe  aaaesaed  value  of  tbe  dty  of  FltlAuigb 
alone  is  over  $1,300X>00,000.  6ne  county  In  tbe  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, namely,  Allegheny,  is  aseessed  more  tban  tbe  entire  State 
of  Tennessee.  Yet,  we  spend  mlUions  in  flood  prevention  and 
power  dams  for  that  Stete,  while  we  In  tbe  upper  Oblo  dletnct 
must  continue  to  beg  for  an  i^iproprtatlon  to  prolaet  tbe  Pltta- 
burgb district  and  our  Statea  bordering  iqwn  tbe  Ohio  Bestn. 
While  the  Tenneeeee  Valley  projecte  have  merit,  neverttielcea.  tbla 
project  to  protect  Pittsburgh  and  tbe  up^er  €>bio  Blver  Baain,  you 
must  agree  baa  not  received  due  consldcratton. 

Tbe  dams  designed  to  protect  this  district  have  taken  into  con- 
sideration all  matters  sucb  as  water  and  eoil  conservation  and 
power  development.  Xvery  dam  will  have  oonstrueted  tberela 
rww*^^*  for  power  development. 
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XkawoTao 

In  this.  tiM 


JTbiB  nap  Is  » 


BMP  at  the  watflKabeds  of  tb* 
Btwn.    THe  moantetm  of 
to  a  very  great  extent  with  forests.    It  Is  a 

of  the  Itatted  Mates  Weath«  Boteatt  that  the  xatnfaa  and 

■wwCaU  In  the  FMrnsytvanla  mnontalns  la  aa  amdk  aa  three  tlnae 
I  seat  aa  tn  the  lower  lylnf  landa. 

£  the  Beat  flooda  o(  March  1907  and  Mardi  UM  tt  was  found 
bat  the  ciRMe  at  thcee  ftoode  waa  dna  to  mtm  which  had  ae- 
Munolatad  In  the  fotasto  upon  the  mowitahta  oC  the  headwatera 
of  the  AHei^Mny  and  MoooBcahala  Blvan.  doe.  to  a  great  extent, 
to  the  proteetkm  eCovded  them  bjr  the  treee  ooverlng  the  moun- 
tmHt^  It  is  of  rtf****"**"  IntaeeBt  to  note  that  while  foreeto  In 
general  piefeni  nm-«ff ,  wImb  the  atmoq^herte  oondltloaB  are  eooh 
as  to  caan  a  snow  niB-«a  in  addttlon  to  rainfall,  great  floods 
Bead  In  the  yeara  ot  U07  and  19M.  Bun-off 
faeonMe  to  a  great  flood  oaaf  again  pcevaU  in  the 
d  I9i*  or  any  year  thereeftar,  no  one  knowe  when,  but 


for  this 


has  already  appropilated  $6,000,000 
Ukd  has  j«reed  to  ihare  e^tuaUy  the  eoet  of  thla 

X  whb  to  point  out  that  this  is  snwilMng  that  PcnnaylTanla 
and  Mew  Terk  hava  eet  up  and  agreed  to  do. 
~  they  are  imi«t"g  in  TenneMee  la  all  furnished  by 

IMaral  OofenmMBt.    The  other  day.  without  a  ehlxp.  we 
an  artdttlnnal  •M.OOOXMM)  to  the  T.  V.  A. 

Ifiiy  X  say  that  thla  eommlttee  has  nerer  reeom- 
jpeoprtatlon  o(  a  dollar  for  the  TenneMee  VaUey 
That  la  not  iMimftd  by  va. 

I  ^predate  that,  but.  nerertheleei.  it  is  going  on. 
m   that   I  aspect    your   remarka   are   not   qulto 


It  dlstarta  tb9  spending  of  noney,  ao  far  as 
equality  and  JusMee  are  iMrm.t"  imwI 

Our  only  aaleatloa  rssta  with  the  wtedom  and  good  judgment 
«(  ttUe  rmmmlttee  In  «*«»«'««"g  to  approprlato  now  at  leeet  f  lO,- 
llOjOOt  to  start  this  most  vital  projeet  in  the  Btote  of  Penneyl- 
eanla  for  tte  benefit  not  only  of  the  Pittaburgh  dftstrlet  but  the 
flitira  Ohio  end  lOertHtppi  Valley. 
X  thMik  you  fentlemen  for  your  attention. 

Bslflit  Bsake  one  obaanratlom  In  eonneetlon  with 

thare.   As  you  know,  it  Is  not  within  the  poww 

of  this  ooaomlttee  to  dealgBato  any  one  particular  projeet  or  any 

Ton  are  not  peimltted  to  earmark  ttf 
Ma 

li  earmarking  dona,  but  not  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committoe. 
That  Is 

.  Unfortunately  so. 

We  are  in  entire  sympathy  with  you  In  your  prob- 

bttt  I  wanted  to  make  that  stotement  in  explanation  ct  our 

Tou  do  subscribe  to  the  theory  that  flood  control 

Tee- 

We  thank  you  for  your  Illuminating  stotements.  1 
am  sura  yea  have  oontrlbnted  a  great  deal  of  Infonnatlan  for  the 
of  the  committee. 
X  am  happy  to  know  that  yon  fOel  that  way. 


Hm  Gttlfaitiii  Valley  Dam  in  Westom  Montana 
-^Skoold  Be  Constructed  Immediately 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JERRY  J.  CCONNELL 

or  homtamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTAHVES 

Friia9,  Mag  14,  1937 

Ut.  cyOOMNILL  of  Ifcmtona  lOr.  Speftker,  Z  vegret  tfn- 
eerdy  that  twth  tfae  Approprtmtlaos  Oomnlttee  and  tbe 
BEooK  has  refOnd  to  pronMe  fmidg  for  the  coogtraetfon  <rf 
tfae  Gallhttn  ▼■Hey  Dam  in  OaDatla  Ooontf,  Ifont.  irlttim 
the  muslor  appropclattan  Wn.  It  lg  a  gnat  miatake  beeanae 
llitota,  In  my  caUmatloa.  one  of  ttw  mc 
feaAle  peoteeta  pecented  to  IbiB  body.  In  evdnr  to 
ttae  HtfiA  tor  tta  ooustiuutlan.  I  hKtt  tatradoeed  a  Ml 
pHatH^  IMOMeO  and  dfinanrting  tJMt 
tmmedlatrty.   Ibat  WD  la  knena  m  B.  &  tSlX 


Z  wMi  to  point  out  some  pertinent  facts  in  connectica 
with  irrigation  and  reclamation  projects  in  the  West.  MOt- 
wltbstandtng  the  great  drive  for  economy,  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  it  woold  be  very  sensible  to  place  great  emphasis  on 
expenditures  which  would  provide  wo^  thus  cutting  down 
ttie  relief  load  and  at  the  same  time  construct  projects 
which  would  be  self -liquidating.  Hie  OaUatin  VaUey  Dam 
is  such  a  project  and  it  is  not  to  be  classed  with  those  which 
eimpiy  drain  money  out  of  the  Tlrasury. 

Montana  now  faces  the  greatest  drought  situation  in  its 
entire  history.  In  addition  to  drought,  Mormon  crickets  and 
grasshoppers  are  talcing  heavy  toll  throughout  the  enttro 
State.  Something  must  be  done  for  these  people  and  must 
be  done  now,  and  one  of  the  most  sane  and  most  feasible 
plans  would  be  the  construction  of  redamaticm  projects  such 
as  the  one  proposed  in  my  bilL 

Tlie  battle  for  supplementary  water  Is  a  major  one  and 
would  be  an  outstanding  means  of  keeping  farmers  out  of 
the  relief  class.  Tlie  farmers  of  Montana  have  put  up  a 
game  fight  in  the  last  few  years  but  tremendous  obstacles 
confront  them  and  the  continued  water  shortage  which  has 
now  become  more  acute  than  ever  in  the  past  seems  to 
point  directly  to  constant  dust-bowl  conditions  unless  some 
remedial  action  is  taken  immediately. 

PEum  programs  which  have  been  carried  on  during  the 
past  few  years  were  primarily  designed  to  meet  a  national 
emergency  and  were  admittedly  only  temptnrary  measures. 
How  well  we  may  plan  for  successful  utilization  of  our  re- 
sources in  the  future  will  depend  upon  our  knowledge  and 
interpretation  oi  the  facts  covering  past  and  present  condi- 
tions. 

The  study  of  the  present  needs  of  Agriculture  in  the  Gal- 
latin Valley  shows  the  problem  is  one  of  water  supply 
throughout  the  growing  season.  TUs  adequate  supi^  can 
only  be  secured  by  storing  excess  water  run-ofT. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  a  prelimi- 
nary report  on  the  Gallatin  Valley  project.  December  1936. 
shows  the  West  Gallatin  River  has  an  aversCge  discharge  of 
650,000  acre-feet  where  it  enters  the  valley.  Seventy-two 
percent  of  this  flow  occurs  during  the  normal  irrigating 
months  of  May  to  September,  inclusive.  In  years  of  low 
run-ofT  the  annual  discharge  falls  to  400,000  acre-feet,  and 
In  1  year  has  fallen  as  low  as  296,000  acre-feet.  In  such 
low  years  there  is  little  surplus  water  in  the  flood  months. 
The  main  project  plan  presented  in  the  report  is  limited  to 
a  reservoir  on  the  West  Gallatin  River  with  utilisation  of 
canals  now  diverting  ther^rom. 

Tlie  general  trend  of  precipitation,  as  shown  by  figuree 
from  the  Montana  State  CoUege  weather  station,  has  been 
steadily  downward.  During  the  period  1880-99  the  aver- 
age was  20.29  inches,  and  in  the  past  20  years,  1917-36; 
It  has  been  only  16.40  inches,  a  loss  on  the  average  of  3Ji 
inches,  or  19  percent.  This  accounts  for  the  recurrlnf 
shortage  of  water  for  irrigaUon  and  definitely  points  the 
urgent  need  for  a  borage  reservoir  which  will  hold  flood 
waters  until  later  in  the  season  when  growing  crops  must 
have  needed  moisture  if  they  are  to  develop. 

The  Gallatin  Valley  is  one  of  the  finest  sections  of  Mon- 
tana. Its  peoiHe  are  hard-working.  Industrious,  respectable 
American  citizens  who  have  fouiiit  successfully  through 
drought  and  depression  to  maintain  themselves  and  their 
f  amiUes.  Tlie  Gallatin  Valley  Recovery  Association,  ndioae 
memberafaip  comprises  farmers  who  would  benefit  from  this 
project,  have  agreed  to  reimburse  the  Government,  and  Z 
know  that  they  will,  because  their  word  is  as  good  aa  gold. 
I  stnoerely  hope  that  the  House  will  adopt  and  send  to  the 
Oenate  my  bill  providing  for  the  constnicUon  of  the  Gallatin 
VaUey  Dem  and  show  theee  sturdy  Americans  in  this  sec- 
tion ttiat  Oangreas  appreciates  their  fls^t  to  live  as  Ameri- 
ean  etUaens  ought  to  five  In  the  xlcheBt  ooontry  in  all  the 
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Relief  Appropriations 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WADE  H.  KITCHENS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuetday,  June  1,  1937 

Mr.  KITCHENS.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House, 
this  House  Joint  resolution  proposes  one  and  a  half  WHians 
for  relief  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  Tlie  President  and  the 
House  committee  recommend  the  appropriation. 

The  Government,  due  to  complete  collapse  of  business  and 
lack  of  emi^oyment,  was  c(xnpelled  to  enter  the  fl^d  of  gen- 
eral relief  imtil  business  recovers  sufficiently  to  give  onploy- 
ment  to  those  desiring  work.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
Government  to  lead  anyone  to  believe  that  it  wiXL  continue 
to  spend  the  taxpayers'  money  and  create  a  psychology 
amongst  the  people  that  some  need  not  concern  themselves 
about  their  own  welfare. 

It  would  be  most  harmful  if  in  this  country  any  of  us 
could  be  led  to  believe  that  the  Government  owes  us  a  living 
or  that  we  are  entiUed  to  be  "on  the  Government"  or  that 
any  able-bodied  sane  person  is  to  be  supported  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  neighbors.  However,  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Gov- 
ernment to  see  that  no  one  starves  where  he  is  able  to  woik, 
makes  an  honest  effort  to  secure  work,  and  iB  unable  to  do 
so.  If  his  disability  be  due  to  other  causes,  he  is  entitled 
to  protection  and  help.  Further,  I  do  not  believe  this  Gov- 
ernment should  make  its  relief  problem  compete  with  busi- 
ness. In  other  words,  relief  should  not  be  so  alluring  as  to 
dull  efforts  to  secure  employment  and  thus  be  demoralizing. 

The  object  of  this  resolution  is  to  continue  to  provide  relief 
where  necessary  and  work  relief  on  useful  public  projects  in 
this  coimtry,  its  Territories,  and  possessions,  including  useful 
projects  heretofore  approved  by  the  Works  Progress  Admin- 
istrati(m.  As  the  money  is  to  be  spent  under  the  Presidait's 
directi(m,  then  none  will  be  nec^sarily  wasted  and  aU  of 
it  may  not  be  spent.  There  is  an  unexpended  balance  now 
of  some  $225,000,000  available  for  relief  work  from  prior 
appropriations.  Ttiis  resolution  provides  that  $415,000,000 
may  be  spent  for  hi^ways,  roads,  and  streets,  and  $630.- 
000.000  for  ptdslic  buildings,  parks,  and  other  recreational 
facilities,  including  sewerage  system,  water  supi^  purifica- 
tion, airports,  flood  control,  conservation,  and  other  work 
projects.  It  provides  $380,000,000  for  educational,  profes- 
sional, self-h^p,  clerical  positKxis.  and  wmnen's  projects.  It 
likewise  provides  $75,000,000  for  National  Touth  Adminis- 
tration. The  amount  specified  for  any  ai  the  f <»egoing  pur- 
poses may  be  increased  from  the  unexpended  balances  here- 
tofore appropriated  as  I  have  just  mentioned. 

The  President  is  given  authority  to  transfer  from  one  fund 
to  another,  but  no  Federal  constructim  project  can  be  under- 
taken, nor  carried  on.  under  this  appropriation  until  there 
has  been  set  aside  sufficient  Federal  funds  for  the  completion 
of  the  project;  nm  imtil  adequate  finance  has  been  assured 
for  financing  such  part  of  the  entire  cost  as  the  Government 
will  not  supply.  This  ai^n^niation  is  available  to  the  Presi- 
dent also  for  such  loans,  relief,  and  rural  help,  for  needy  per- 
sons as  the  President  may  desire.  Furthermore,  the  funds 
herein  allocated  to  Works  Progress  Administration  shall  be 
apportioned  and  used  over  the  12  monttis  of  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1938,  and  must  be  administered  during  such  year  so 
as  to  constitute  total  amount  furnished  during  such  year 
through  such  agency  for  relief  purposes.  In  other  words,  no 
other  relief  funds  will  be  available  for  next  fiscal  year. 

The  resolutiwi  further  provides  that  the  pay  for  p^sons 
engaged  upon  projects  provicted  for  her^n  shall  not  be  less 
than  the  prevailing  rates  of  pay  for  work  of  a  similar  nature 
in  the  locality.    I  am  not  in  accord  with  (his  provision,  be- 


cause in  some  sections  people  on  relief  get  much  more  than 
people  in  other  sections,  and  ttie  difference  in  coat  of  living 
does  not  justify  it.  For  example,  in  some  States  a  peraon  on 
reUef  gets  $21  to  $35  per  month,  while  in  others  from  $40  to 
$55  per  month. 

The  act  further  provides  that  apidteanta  hi  actual  need, 
although  not  heretofore  on  the  relief  rolls,  shall  be  given 
the  same  right  of  employment  as  though  on  the  rolls.  No 
aliens  illegally  m  the  umted  States  shall  be  empkiyed.  but 
where  aliens  have  applied  for  citizenship  papers  they  may  be 
given  reUef  subject  to  priority  of  Amerlran  citlaens.  TUs 
resoluticn  authorizes  and  directs  the  Worics  Progress  Admin- 
istration to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  Federal  Emergency  Rdlef 
Administration  established  May  12. 1933.  and  to  make  report 
of  its  operations.    These  provisions  meet  my  approvaL 

It  will  be  seen  that  under  this  reeolutkm  the  President  la 
authorized  to  handle  the  relief  problem  as  heretofore,  and 
that  relief,  as  we  go  altmg,  is  to  be  tapered  off.  This  should 
be  significant  to  all  that  the-Govemment  does  not  taitend. 
if  possible,  to  enter  upon  a  policy  of  the  dole  and  all  thought- 
ful i>e<4}le  must  agree  with  this  policy. 

At  first  I  was  inclined  to  support  and  did  support  what 
is  known  as  the  Stames  amendment  to  further  allocate  part 
of  the  relief  funds  for  relief  work  in  connection  with  floods, 
building  of  pools,  reservoirs  at  the  sources  of  our  rhrers 
and  streams,  and  in  the  plains  of  the  West,  f <»*  I  felt  such 
work  would  be  most  useful  and  true  relief  to  thoae  who 
desire  woric  In  fact,  I  favor  only  useful  work  and  expendi- 
ture <a  relief  money.  For  the  same  reason  I  suivorted  the 
Belter  amendment  which  likewise  earmarked  part  of  the  re- 
lief funds  for  projects  sodb.  as  school  buildinga.  and  ao  forth. 
My  reason  for  doing  so  was  because  in  many  eases  the  peo- 
ple have  arranged  flniinHaiiy  for  same,  and  they  are  needed 
and  most  worth  while.  But.  having  listened  to  the  assur- 
ances given  regarding  these  amoxlments.  have  readbed  the 
conclusion  that  the  President  and  agendea  for  rdlef  will 
carry  out  really  the  purposes  of  the  Stacnes  and  Belter 
amendments.    Tlierefore  I  must  vote  against  them  on  the 

bill. 

My  State  being  very  much  interested  in  roads,  particularly 
farm-to-market  roads,  and  believing  many  other  States  are 
similarly  situated,  and  being  further  of  the  knowledge  such 
work  is  useful  and  permanent  to  the  largest  number.  I  voted 
to  amend  and  allocate  $150,000,000  of  the  appropriation  to 
the  States  to  be  supervised  by  the  States  for  f ann-to-maxket 
and  other  roads.  However,  the  statements  made  by  the 
lemlership  of  the  House  as  emanating  from  the  President 
convince  me  that  the  purposes  tor  which  the  amemlntwnta 
were  offered  will  be  fully  carried  out  by  the  Preaidoit. 

I  voted  against  increasing  or  decreasing  the  appropriatkn 
for  relief  because  on  such  matters  I  am  eoBoptSML  to  rely 
upon  the  recommendations  of  the  President  and  the  com- 
mittee which  held  the  hearings,  and  who  are  more  familiar 
and  capable  of  determining  the  amount  for  reUef  than  anyone 
else,  and  they  recommend  a  billion  and  a  half  dollaxa. 

Tlie  act  has  another  feature  not  in  other  reUef  bills  whicb 
I  approve  and  supported  in  the  committee.  Hereafter  the 
onployees  and  those  in  charge  and  administering  relief  will 
be  selected  in  the  States  and  apportknied  proportkmately  to 
the  States  according  to  population,  and  some  States  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  will  no  longer  be  unduly  favored  here  In 
Washington  and  elsevdiere,  and  the  Jobs  will  be  more  eouitn- 
bly  distributed. 

The  relief  program  has  had  a  twofold  objective:  Riat»  to 
assist  the  needy,  and  secondly,  to  put  monef  in  dreulatkn 
where  needed.  Tbe  amount  of  actual  money  was  ao  scarce 
that  a  doHar  in  many  sections  was  worth  300  cents  or  more  of 
labor  or  property.  It  was  too  precious  to  spend  and  too  many 
had  none  to  Bpend.  Practically  all  credit  money  waa 
destroyed. 

Tlie  result  of  the  program  has  been  quite  suooeasfcd.  Tbe 
income  of  tbe  American  people  in  1932  waa  $32,000/100.000, 
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wMb  In  MM  It  WM  t«.0»;>oa.OOi,  •  nrt  IncreMeoJ  tw«rtr- 
fllglit  bOllaii  In  1  year,  or  twice  as  mueb  as  tbe  PresideBt  baa 
III!  iijawil  our  iwih****  4**^  m  four  and  a  haU  years.  Sudi  an 
annaal  Imnaw  m  Inoone  of  tbe  people  certainly  cannot 
make  alannini  cor  n(M:V>"ai  debt.  We  have  every  asauraneo 
that  tbe  annual  Income  will  grow  iBcreasiatfy  greater,  pros- 
perity more  certain,  and  tbe  national  debt  kes.  However.  I 
warn  tbat  we  have  not  yet  removed  tbe  cause  tor  tbese  large 
sppraprtetku  for  rebef .  Wbat  we  do  Is  merely  palliative. 
Tbe  price  level  mnst  be  raised  and  ataWtiird  tbrougfa  tbe 
cootnl  bar  tbe  people  of  tbeir  money. 

Vkat  PrifBle  Monopoly  of  Oil  Costs 
X  EXTENSION  OF  RFIMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or  WASHDKrroN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESEMTATIVES 

JTonday,  Jvne  7, 1937 


AT 


BT  BOH.  JOBIf  M.  CX>PFBB.  OP  WASBZHOTOH. 
LOBBY  LOBCSBair  ON  MAT  ».  1037 


Mr.  COVfEB  of  Wasblngton.  Ifr.  Bpetker.  under  leave 
lo  extend  my  nmaifcs,  I  Include  herein  an  address  ddivered 
by  myself  over  a  NatloQ-wlde  network  of  radio  stattoos  of 
tte  Mutual  Broadcasting  Systen:.  as  follows: 


■ad  dlBUagwIrtMd  gnestn.  tbe  sobjeet 

ia  ita  raminmtkwM  I  wUl  be  able  metdy 
a  few  outetandHv  MpecU  at  tbe  oO  ittuaticm  in 
today. 


In  IMS. 


iB  tbe  Uatted  OtsfeM  eoaaaaeiMed  In  PenM^l- 

tbe  Ant  '"->— *"'«^  polbtintee  of  oU  aeep- 

Btnce  tba^  ttane  tt  bae  giwu  to  suob  pro- 

It  can  tnitbfully  be  Mid  to  be  tbe  moet  powerful  buaineaB 

tbe  wortd  today.    yive-gaUon  cane  of  tbe  Otandard  OU  Co.  of 

IMe  iMy  bo  fooad  m  tbe  tartaHMi  of  Tibet  or  SOO  milea  up 

~      _      o«e  itaalBOw.    'XXk  for  tbe  lan^ia  of  Cblna." 

qU  Is  00  Importaat  to  tbe  Oblneee.  and  our  GoTenuaent 

aonamsttetle  wttb  tbe  oO  hnetnw  In  tbe  Orient,  tbat 

~        of  wanib^  to  patral  tbat  groat  Gbtaiaae 

tofiiiamalda  apon  tbe  Heavy  laTeetBaente  at  tbe  Otaadaid 


late  Joim  D.  Bodcaf eOer  In  bla  twentletb  year  adopted  a 
,  *X)fiy  to  bod.  and  oOy  to  riee  BMkae  a  man  boaltby,  waattby. 
~  Jaka  D.  praaOeed  lAat  be  laeaftiert  It  mlgbt  evoa 
tba  '^DOy  Mrd  catdMa  tte  wonM".  for  tbe  Bnr^ef oiler 
taadly  aad  tbair  baelaeaB  aaeodatea  bave  made  tbat  pbraee  oome 
literally  tme.  Par  10  yeari  oO  baa  been  a  dominattng  mfliwnre 
la  AMWteaa  polltioa.    It  bee  liArleatad  tbe  legMatlve  woiklags 

OUabama.Oaltforala.liaa- 

It  wreoked  tbo 

PMty  under  Harding.    It  drove  Ceblnet  mlnisten  out 

Bfe.    It  foroBd  a  aaeretaiy  of  mterlor  into  prtaon.    It 

Ubder  tke  late  John  D.li  leadeiiblp  ttw  Staadard  OO  Ttuet  waa 
la  lltt.  Bar  mtbleai  fwetiootlng.  bribery.  Intimidation, 
of  poblle  oflrtale.  eeeret  rabatee  from  rallroada— Ite 
>  paioBrt  la  Amerteaa  bMory.  Darli«  tbe  keraeene 
It  drop*  an  ooBipeaiora  to  tbe  waB  and  tben  abaorbed  tbcm. 
With  tbe  aatoaaoblle  aad  gaeollae  It  beoame  more  outrageoae  m 
Ite  motboda.  maally  tbe  Standard  OU  wae  forced  namtnaUy  to 
dlMPtvti.  wbea  It  eoatrolied  8S  pereeat  of  tbe  entire  oil  bualneea 
of  tbe  oeoatry.  lodge  Laadle,  la  cadcago,  fined  tbe  company 
■MTO  thaa  gaOjOOO^OOO  for  valawfal  wnWnattoa  in  leatielPt  of 
trade  but  waa  revereed  on  appeal  on  a  tecbniealt^.  Tbe  OU 
TroKt  tooke  qp  into  gubeldlary  groupe.  but  today  tbe  Standard 
OO  group  aan  ecOe  BS  peroeat  of  aU  tbe  ofl  prodoeta  la 


OOi  Tbe  very  word  ^peala  to  oar  tmagtnattnn.  Black  gold 
wblcb  floew  wttb  eqtloetve  fdroe  out  of  tbe  ground.  B^loccn 
teadi  Xbm  Junglee  aad  uncharted  tlwirte  eeeklng  it.  Tbe  wUd- 
dateatty  drUls  one  wdl  after  aaotber  ttarougb  a  laag 
of  dry  boles,  eangulnrty  praTlng  for  tbe  big  strlfeB. 
of  mlBloaa  of  doUare  bave  been  muleted  from  a  gidnble 
promotera  profing  upon  aiaa^  atiqildity,  aelltng  bba  a 
oQ  wrtL 


B  la  tbe 


MAJOeS  CBUSH 

faebloa  today  to  qpeak  of  tbe  oil  bualnees  ae  eom- 
'  production  be  limited,  tbat  weUa  be  capped,  tbat 
"    ^      **  under  tbe  gulae  of  tbe  bypnotle  word 


■^ooaervation.'*  Just  aa  tambermen  bave  laid  waste  vast  acreage 
by  a  mtblees  despoUatlon  of  Nature's  bounty  so  have  oU  eom- 
paalea  eodiausted  vast  areas  of  the  oU  lying  imderground.  Orig- 
inally, independent  dealers  were  permitted  a  degree  of  competition 
in  retailing  lubricants  to  tbe  pubUc    Today  ttiey  are  beartleady 

exploited.  „        ^  _         .     - 

Tbe  day  of  tbe  Independent  is  gone.  Seventy-live  percent  of 
tbe  businees  to  oompaay-oontrolled.  If  the  independent  retailer 
will  not  conform,  be  is  liquidated.  If  he  undersells  tbe  price 
eet  for  him  by  the  integrated  or  major  companies,  he  is  "dried  up." 
He  can  buy  from  no  other  con^iany.  Be  is  spied  iqMm.  intimi- 
dated coerced,  and  in  effect  becomes  a  servile  sUve  of  his  indus- 
trial overlord.  The  boycott,  the  bla^Ust.  the  moratorium,  the 
leMe-and-Uccnae  method,  tbe  oonstgnment  method  are  used  to 

oontroi  tbe  price.  

m  my  home  State  of  Washington  no  oQ  is  produced.  Wt  are 
at  tbe  meivy  of  tbe  ootnpanlea  In  tbat  State  the  majors  put 
coloring  in  mUboos  of  galtons  of  good  gasoline  belonging  to  lnd»- 
pendents  so  that  it  would  loc*  like  cheap  gaaoline.  They  leaeed 
1^  available  storage  tanks  so  tbat  independents  would  have  no 
plaoe  in  wlileh  to  store  tbeir  supplies.  They  seU  gaaoline  to  tbe 
Govemmoit  for  4  cents  a  gaUon.  though  eitlaens  alongside  must 
pay  17  cents  plus  tbe  tax.  They  f<»m  subsidiary  onmpantee  ap- 
paienUy  ooo^Mting  with  thenMelves  so  that  when  they  foroe  an 
IndoMmdent  to  sell  to  them  it  would  appear  the  company  con- 
tlnuee  indepoident.  They  have  abeoibed  all  independent  dl»> 
tnbotoB  In  tbe  State  of  Washington. 
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OIL  MOMCWOLT  CHaOXICALLT  UNOnanXS  TRB  iMUBTUIBBllTa 

The  on  indivtry  dabxM  to  have  a  $14XK)0.000,000  Inveetment.  It 
ean  afford  to  seU  gft««"Ti<»  below  cost  wherever  an  optimistic  inde- 
pendent attempts  to  compete  with  it.  In  my  home  State,  in  two 
gasoline  wars,  the  major  companies  retailed  gasoline  to  tbe  pubUo 
at  6  cents  per  gallon  and  paid  a  State  and  Federal  tax  on  tbe 
same  gaUonage  of  S^  cents,  thus  actually  paying  out  IVi  cents 
per  g^»i«w  for  taxes  alone,  more  than  the  amount  received,  and. 
in  addition,  themselves  paying  for  refining,  tranaportatifm.  oimi- 
mission.  Iiiwalmriit  charge,  storage,  and  distribution,  but  tbe 
public  paid  tbe  bill,  as  always.  We  now  pay  31  cenU  p«  gallon 
for  gaaoUne  in  that  State.  How  long.  O  Lord,  how  long  wfll  the 
long-suffering  and  too  credulous  American  pubUc  allow  this  con- 
dition to  eontinuet  Can  we  regulate?  Tbe  answer  is  w«  sboold 
op  mate, 

TO  roKAJKcm  ovxaxxPAMSioir 


Tbe  oU  Industry  Is  coupled  with  as  much  putrflc  Interest  as  is 
the  eleetrlc-power  business.  The  public  needs  cheap  gasoline  even 
more  than  it  does  cheap  electric  power.  Something  should  be 
done  about  the  aoo,000  service  stations  in  the  United  Statee.  Are 
we  eq>ected  to  underwrite  the  insensate  expansion  of  oU  otna- 
■ptaim  #nd  the  idiotic  construction  of  three  times  too  many 
servloe  stations?  Must  we  gtuvantee  so  mudi  profit  to  eadt 
nan  in  the  bufrineas.  even  tbmigh  there  are  three  times  too  many 
therein  ei^aged?  BtwrmVI  we  approve  the  erection  of  600  pereeat 
•xoees  eonstrxictkm  of  oU  wells,  erected  on  tbe  theory  of  surfaoa 
capture^  for  fear  some  neighbor  might  drain  off  the  oil? 

TBK   on.   OOOB   MMD   OOHMAIXT   ACT   HAVB   TSIfOXD    TO    SMiaaMCa 

MOlVOrOLT 

la  1984  tbe  Oovemment  set  up  an  oU  code  based  upon  the 
tor  oonaervatian  of  oU.  Hot  oU  was  being  sold  in  tbe 
new  east  Texas  field.  State  Governors  had  called  out  troopa  to 
force  tbe  capping  of  oU  wells.  The  average  price  of  crude  oU  at 
the  wfiSL  bad  been  about  ti^  per  barrel  for  60  years.  It  dropped 
to  10  cents  per  barrel.  The  oU  code  allocated  and  limited  oU 
production.  Tbe  oU  industry,  at  first  suqtlctous  of  Federal  inter- 
ference, flirted  with,  then  embraced.  Uncle  Sam.  When  this  cod* 
was  declared  tmoonstltutional  the  Connelly  "hot  oU"  bill  was 
radMd  Into  Ooogress  and  passed.  This  expires  shortly,  aad  ita 
renewal  Is  now  pending  in  the  House  Committee  on  Interstato 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Independent  oil  distributors  and  busi- 
nessmen bitterly  oppose  the  bill,  but  Secretary  of  Interior  Ickes, 
again  siieewliig  the  need  for  conservation,  insists  upon  Its  passage 

Tbe  Biortts  of  the  bill  are  controverstal.  but  I  know  that  tbe 
effect  of  It  has  been  to  reintrench  the  great  oU  companies  and  dr- 
cumscrfbo  the  new  Uttle  ones.  A  new  gusher  is  not  such  a  find  to- 
day. Tlie  oQ  companlee  are  In  the  money,  with  Federal  coopom- 
tion.  The  cxrcntlvee  of  these  companies  are  given  tbe  higheet 
salarleB  paid  by  any  oorpcntlons  in  the  Nation.  OU  pipe-line  coot- 
psnles  earned  more  than  20  percent  on  theli  investment  In  the  first 
6  years  of  ^e  twenties.  Likewise,  the  refinery  companies  paid 
dividends  up^  ^>  12%  percent.  Tbe  Standard  OU  of  California  bad 
a  conaolidated  net  income  of  twenty-three  and  one-half  mniinma 
after  aU  deductiona.  and  a  gross  income  of  one  bimdred  fifty- 
three  and  one-half  minions  in  the  year  1936.  The  Standard  of 
Mew  Jersey  announced  that  its  net  Income  was  oae  hundred  and 
forty-four  millions  for  tbe  same  period.  Tbe  total  net  income  of 
tbe  14  major  companlee  for  1086  was  HS2.233XXX),  based  imon  a 
working  capital  total  tar  the  same  companies  of  $659,650,000. 
What  could  be  sweeter?  Remember  this  income  is  computed 
after  depreeiation,  fabulous  salaries,  loan  payments,  and  replace- 
mont  charges  are  deducted.  tnffiiHtwg  all  expenses, 
raauc  sznosTATioir  sm  CAsoLxm  raios  abs  wow  ax  thb  mjbktt 

or  MONOPOLT 

Here  is  a  great  natiutJ  resource  being  heedlessly  exploited. 
Twenty  bUllons  of  gaUons  of  gasoline  were  sold  last  year.  Tho 
crude  was  taken  from  the  ground,  a  natural  resource  commercial- 
ised for  private  property.  Think  of  how  much  1  cent  increaso 
In  tbe  cost  of  gasoline  means  to  the  people  of  tbe  nation — 6900,- 


000.000  a  year.  If  tbe  price  of  gas  inereaaea  5  cent*  to  tbe  pubUe 
we  are  compeUed  to  pay  $1X)00,000,000  extra  upon  tbe  altar  of 
the  oil  coloesus.  Last  year  16,000^000,000  gaUons  of  fud  oil.  2300.- 
000.000  gallons  of  lUxunlnatlng  oil.  330.000X)00  galiona  of  naphtha, 
80.000,000  gaUons  of  benzine,  plua  oountleea  byproducts,  such  as 
medicines,  mineral  oUs,  Upeticks.  woe  sold.  From  theee  figureo 
aU  of  us  can  appreciate  oU's  gigantic  proportion.  Ita  cost  to  tbe 
people  is  tremendous. 

Lsr^  DO  aoiiKTBnra  sboot  b 


Shall  we  remain  otmqrtaoeatly  supiae  and  accept  aervUlty  ea- 
forced  upon  ua  by  tbe  oU  monopoly?  My  answer  Is  "no."  I«t 
us  natlonaUae  this  grsat  Bsderal  rasswoe.  Lit  ua  own  aad  opsr- 
ate  it  for  the  benefit  of  aU  the  people.  I  am  no*  satisfied  to  wit- 
ness the  spectacle  of  an  announced  Infcreose  ia  tbe  price  of 
gasoline  of  oae-baU  cent  per  gallon  by  one  campunj.  wbeeeupoa 
aU  other  so-eaUed  UMUneUiiM  r«wipanlw>  by  a  mstw  i,  iiliiriManm. 
annoxmce  the  same  price.  Who  sets  this  same  prloe.  and  WbyT 
Tou  know  the  iiisaii  In  no  other  oompetaog  binlnaaa  is  tte 
retaU  price  tbe  same  for  rival  pruducta.  I  cynot  entbnse  over 
my  Oovemment  lending  any  aid.  even  Indirectly,  to  soeb  a  prao- 
tloe.  It  savors  of  a  b|^  protective  tariff  to  protect  bitaat 
tndustrlsa  Ilka  tbe  Alumtaum  Trust.  Tbe  peopla^  lobby  la  q^on- 
sorlng  my  bUl  for  the  natlonallsatfton  of  the  oU  Industry,  H.  B. 
7034.  Advise  your  Coogreesman  of  your  views  In  this  xnatter. 
We  owe  it  to  the  American  pei^le  to  divorce  them  from  sub- 
servience to  industrial  greed,  to  give  them  the  bleertngs  of  cbe^ 
gasoline.  Just  aa  we  aae  trying  to  give  them  cheap  powor. 

This  U  Congressman  Jokm  If.  Oosvao.  of  Washington,  signing 
off. 


Gavel  Made  from  Hardwoods  GrowB  in  MoMBga^ 
bela  NatioBal  Forest  of  West  Virsu>n  Presented 
to  Speaker  Bankhead 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WSST  VIB6INIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES 
Mondav,June7,1937 

■  Ift-.  RAMDOIfH.  Mir.  Speaker,  it  now  appearg  that  Con- 
greos  will  be  in  session  for  a  ratber  long-extended  period. 
Knowing  that  it  is  necessary  to  bave  substantial  gavels  for 
your  use  in  presiding  over  tbe  deliberations  of  our  body.  I 
have  bad  tbe  pleasure  of  preaentiag  to  you  at  a  oeremooy  in 
your  office  a  gavel  whicdi  ccmes  direct  from  tbe  woodlands 
of  the  Monongabda  National  Forest  in  West  Virginia.  Tbe 
white  ash  handle  and  black  chary  bead  are  typical  of  tbe 
many  fine  hardwood  qiecies  now  proltflcaHy  thriving  wttbin 
its  mountainous  borden,  protected  and  sdentiflcany  man- 
aged by  the  United  States  Fn-est  Service. 

As  you  perhaps  know,  tbe  Monongahria  National  Forest 
was  established  in  West  VifSifUA  Afto*  tbe  Wedcs  law  was 
put  into  effect  in  1911.  The  primary  purpose  of  creating 
this  national  forest  was  to  maintain  a  perpetual  growth  of 
trees  on  the  waterdieds  of  navigable  streams,  where  such 
growth  would  aid  in  preventing  floods. 

Since  tbe  first  land  was  acqotied  for  the  Monongatada 
fH>]:«st  in  1914.  the  boundaries  have  been  expanded  until 
they  now  include  1.600.000  acres,  one-sixteenth  of  tbe  total 
lon/^  area  of  tbe  Ststte.  Seven  hundred  and  eii^ty  thoiwand 
acres  of  this  great  area  are  now  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  under  the  administration  of  tbe  Forest 
Service. 

In  ordCT  to  protect  the  soil  and  sofl  cover  oi  tbe  8teQ> 
slopes  fnnn  destruction  by  forest  fires,  a  500-mile  road 
system  has  been  developed.  In  addition.  18  fire  oboerva- 
tories  have  been  constructed.  600  miles  of  trails  built,  and 
700  miles  of  teletiume  line  strung  to  insure  rapid  and  effi- 
cient communication.         [ 

Of  the  34,000  acres  of'  denuded  waste  land  within  the 
Monongahela  Forest.  8.000  acres  have  been  reforested  with 
trees  grown  at  tbe  forest  nursery  in  Parsons.  W.  Va.  Tbis 
imm»TOM»  work  of  ref orestaltion  prevents  erosion  on  the  steep 
slopes  and  helps  preserve  the  purity  and  regularity  of  flow 
of  the  mountain  streams.  Reforestation  work  in  tbe  ridi 
soils  of  the  West  Virginia  mountains  and  protection  of  the 
expansive  young  forests  also  innre  a  oontinuaiice  of  a  tim- 


ber supply  capable  of  meeting  mxtOi  of  tbe  industrial  need 
of  tbe  country. 

m  the  work  of  preserving  tbe  beauty  and  attraetiveneM 
of  tbe  West  Virginia  uplands  for  tbe  recreation  and  plrianu'o 
of  tbe  American  people,  five  recreational  axeas»  known  m 
forest  camps,  bave  been  developed.  Seventy-five  thouianrt 
people  were  registered  users  of  these  facilities  last  year. 
Game  managonent  and  stream  improvement  work  Is 
progressing  in  ooUaboration  with  tl»  Stats  ooniervation 
Lisshm.  resulting  in  a  ri^Hd  Improfcment  of  wlkttife 


oonditions. 

Since  1933  thnusanrtti  of  C.  C.  C.  boys  bate  taken  an 
active  port  In  aU  acttvtties  of  the  Mooongahrta  Hatimml 
Forest,  receiving  great  physical  and  mental  benefits  thereby. 

You  win  understand  that  tbis  gavel  and  tbese  few  facts 
are  Indicative  of  action  and  progress  well  In  keeping  with 
the  flpixlt  of  our  time.  Please  use  the  gavH  as  long  m  pos- 
sfUe.  ke^pbEW  tbe  facts  In  mind  after  Its  ussftdness  is 
tenninated. 


"Domestic  EcoDony  and  ForcisB  Traded 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  ROYAL  S.  CX)PELAND 

OF  NBW  TOaX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  8  iUgislaiive  day  o/  Monday,  Jume  7) ,  1937 


/kntraauvk  BT  HON.  DANXBL  C.  BOPBB.  8BCBBTABT  OP  OOM- 
lOEBCB.  AT  A  lOEBTDKI  aPCIWBOBBD  BT  THB  BBW  OBLBAMB 
AB*r»^1'«'«''*«f  f;^f^'^*^"F"*Tt  ABD  OnHBB  OVIO  ABD TBAPB 
OBOUP8.  TXAXJOVBATOtQ  TBB  OBBBBVAMCB  OP  BATRBIAL 
rOBBIGN  TRAXSB  WBBK  AT  BBW  OBLBAB8.  LA..  MAT  17.  iM7 


Mr.  CQPBLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  ooo- 
sent  to  have  inserted  in  tbe  Appendix  of  tbe  Bbcou  an  ad- 
dren  entitled  "Balating  Our  Domestic  Beonomy  to  Foielpi 
lYade**  delivered  by  Hon.  Daniel  C.  Roper,  Secretary  of 
OoDunerce,  at  New  Orleans,  la..  Monday,  May  17.  Itt7. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  tbe  address  was  ordsred  to  bo 
printed  in  tbe  Raooao.  as  foUows: 

I  am  ftfad  to  be  la  Mow  Orloaas  to  Mitat  la  otwwifig  WsMnnal 
Poralga  Tkade  Week.  Tble  aanual  obaenranee,  eiirmen— il  coopent- 
tlTdy  tiy  maay  n*»V«n*'  aad  local  organ iMttwia.  has  doiM  auatfi 
to  glTB  our  people  a  drflnlte  ooaadaueaeai  of  tlM  aaeaarttf  at 
thiwilnfiing  ntir  fomlm  trade  and.  of  the  Impnrtaaee  at  our  porta 
aa  trade  oufleta..  Aoiana  tlie  porta  at  gnat  Impnrfnoa  la  this 
renzd  la  the  port  of  IXam  onjiaar.  aad  I  wlah.  to  ooaaplJ 

aMoelattaaoX  i aann  nf  thladty  and  tbe  oUMr  etfle 

mHiiliarVnn  rii|waii1Mo  tar  thla  nifitlng. 

While  mabh  of  tbe  eoonomkr  acttvlt|r  at  our  port  cItlaB 
around  foreign  trade,  the  moveaient  of  oonuMroe  aBecto  aU  tbe 
people  throughout  our  ooontry.  nierafbriB,  I  appreciate  tbe  eour- 
teay  of  the  radio  facttltlee  of  the  OnluinWa  BroadeaaUng  BjitMa. 
ynfhiHiff  me  at  thla  time  to  apeak  to  raalooal  aad  Batton-wlda 
audlenoea. 

Z  hate  toougfat  from  a  great  friend  of  our  foreign-trade 
the  following  meenge: 

~      Wi 


D.  C. 


Hie  Hooorable  tlie 

Waahimytoti, 
Mt  Dbmi  Ma.  SacBRAar:  n  la  a  eeuree  of 
audi  ■liliaiaiiail  latewt  la  bebc^  takaa  In  the 
of  ForMgn  Trade  wwtk.    There  la  nothing 
bringing  our  people  Into  a  ooaedouenaea  of  emewiBlr 
Ootalnly  one  of  the  moet  Important  of  theae  la  tbe 
of  foreign  trade,  and  the  inetrumeatalttlaa  for  tbe 
of  thla  objective  are  w^  Uluatrated  In  the  — 
undw  our  reo^xoeal  trade  agreement  prograai. 

I  wlah  to  impreai  my  peraonal  appradattan  to 
agency.  ocdlecUvely  and  mdindually.  for  tbe  valoatale 
they  are  rendering  la  our  effort  to  ■■ure  m" 
in  our  international  eoooooile  rrtatlona 
Very  alnoerdy  youra, 

-     D 


teeults 


I  bdleve  that  the  production  meebanten  of  thla  eouatry  eaa 
be  aalOly  gcarrwl  to  a  long-time  aebedule  of  lauwoved  domeaWe 
far  both  doraMe  aad  mnmrnmr  goods.    Partlcalarty  win 
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^T 


UaM  a*  Ki^«M«"t  tnppUm,  •tactzical  •qai]»- 

ment.  MitomoClT*  eqiilpment.  houae  fumlitfilngi.  taachOurj.  air- 
CTft^itttw»*»^  and  refrigeration  equlfnnent,  clothing.  aiMl  food  paod- 
«elB.  Tttto  la  »  aatonl  omaaqiMBca  at  our  itetaf  aUndard  of 
MvliH.  taaad  «^  IncraaMd  nwwiwntr  pTwrhatlin  ptnttt,  tout  tlia 
pdca  atrueture  muat  be  wlaely  protected  againat  price  dUparftlca 
•ad  aboormal  etaangea  If  Tcdtmie  prodaettan  la  to  be  lualalned. 
toaadi  aia  eneooragtaig.  In  tba  ftnt  «|aartcr  of  tkia  year 
ladoaMal  activity  waa  oaa-flftli  gaalar  tlWB  tn  tba  ■ama 
flf  laat  faar,  aad  retaU  aalea  gained  16  percent  over  tba 

n  w  mmr  aaaaaaa  ttaaft  the  alrltoa  attoattea  la  aaajor  tadnatrfaa 
Ua^m.  ^  »  ^  — y  MiiaM  that  ladnrtrtal  agreeuwata  la  the 
Intovet  at  both  emplojer  and  emidojee  are  In  proceaa  at  rlghteoua 
a4}uata»ent.  then  we  can  ooateiaplate  the  future  with  Increaaed 


t£  tha 

.  nnpiwlimltkn.  to  Xty^  ^»tm^  that 

ptdaUr    Tlila  precaution  calla  for  the  coopera- 

aa  fioapa  ftoa  la aiwlal  pioduear  to  laborer,  to 

to  liaaaiiiafr.  to  whnlwaiar.  to  latoOer.  and  to 
la  thla  aaaaaettoa.  wa  ahoold  be  alert  to  foceafeaU  leg- 
that  la.  not  promote  one  Important  enterprlee 
to  the'aagleet  at  otbera  of  etpnl  hnpuitaiMje  or  peraalt  one  to 
lag.  aa  In  the  eaae  of  low-coat  hooatng.  Our  gains  can  ba  effaa- 
tlT^  fiwiaolHlatfil  ooly  tt  wa  '*'*«g'**—  tha  interdependence  of  all 
groupa  aad  heed  danger  signals. 

In  oar  feaafgn  trade  prnaraai.  pacmlt  ma  now  to  eaamerate 
aome  of  the  fundamental  ftctors  needed  to  be  reeognlaed  for  a 
aafe  future  coarse: 

PIrat.  iiak»  eeatlauoaa  stadf  ef   tha   ladlvldiial   tastea   and 
reouliamenta  ef  the  peealea  with  whom  wa  wendd  trade. 
Thla  atiUng  technique  wlU  require  reeearch  Into  the  customs  of 
and  wUl  relmoroe  us  with  a  more  enllgbtened 


im  of  production  and  maufaeturtng  costs  with- 
out Impalrmeat  of  Amerfcaa  ataadatd  of  Uvlng.  so  as  to  safeguard 
the  auakata  far  our  aurplua  produeta  imdar  tha  hlghljr  oompetltlTe 
euadlUuas  la  wold  trade. 

vaid.  OoatlBUoua  naeareh  aad  atody  hf  bnatnsas  and  Oonrem- 
ment  of  condltlona  affecting  world  trade,  giwrdlng  againat  over- 
aqwnsloQ   under   the   in^wtna  of  war  preparations   and   other 

oa  the 
and  c^anding  air  farWtlea. 

tnfntmad   on  actual   and  potential 
_  of  UTtag  aa  a  aasaaa  ef  mraaurlnc 

>le  future  opportunities  for  our  gooda. 
Bbrth.  Better  xmderstandlng  of  the  relation  of  our  domestic 
•aeaoaiV  to  worid  tratfe  so  aa  to  tatelUjwtly  mtegiwd  aur  pro- 
tfnetloB  achadulea  la  Aelda  and  f  actoilBa. 

care  tn  securing  lasting  goodwfil  thrtmgli  nb- 
aad  thaa  aailat  to  — «^>»»*nintiwf 


aad 
In 


Bglad  that  I  llTB  at  a  ttana  when,  prablema  Ilka  tha  develop- 
or  our  domestic  and  International  trade  must  be  studied  in 
pattaia,  to  broad,  watleaaT  faahtea  to  order  to  be  eoostiuotlve 
lasting,  nils  ihould  iiault  to  eleaer  wvcid  ooopemtloa. 
our  plana  for  the  futye.  we  must  recognise  that  we  are 
"^  to  the  moat  oiaupetttlTa  foreign  trade  era  to  our  national 
tepaiMllng  protfuetl«m  capault j  to  the  flalda  and  faetorles 
eonatrlea  la  begtanlng  to  nAact  the  utfflaatlon  of  ma- 
aad  methods  aoqutred  firom  this  eountzy,  ao  that  to  many 
our  fcauiej  eastomen  are  now  our  trade  rtrals.  Mot 
tM  I  tpemiuii  to  goods  aad  aervloes,  hut 
f  ^oatahmeBt  pretaganda  at  home  aad 
In  this  altuatkm.  progrMa  will  ooaie  through  broader 
totcnstre  reaeegeh  aad  prodnetlea  to  fltfd  aad  factory 
to  tho  lew  eat  peasfble  coat  to  the  fwnaiimer. 
aMWuds  to  tha  future  itoonld  be  to  serrioe  other  aattoaa 
h^t  of  thafr  requheiueuto  axrtjwt  thlak  aoleiy  of  what 
aa  sM^ia  mevchaadlae.  IPra  saowd  lay  more  strees  oa 
off  amr  natbaal  production  whieh  our  f oreigB  euatomers 


_  — . —        I  I   —  ^~  to  keep  to- 

-  formed  on  noadltlons  preTalUng  to  the  oountrtBa  with  whieh 
trade  nlaMaaa  are  deabad.  but  the  actual  selling  of  gcMxls  should 
bo  tha  toaaaam  of  thoae  who  are  actually  engaged  to  manufacture 
aad  trade.  It  Is  a  fuaeMaa  ef  tha  DapMtaMat  of  Cbmaianje  aad 
Ita  ageata  a*  haaae  aad  atouad  to  promotaAmcrlcan  industries, 

an  interdiange 


radio 


Bald,  the 

tromstadles 

a  aattanal  network,  to  a 

^._         ef  todmdnal  teduatrtaa. 

to  aur  aadal  asder.    Ifta  fact  that  aehool 

tha  eouatry  ai«itaNrttrff<Mt  tolanat  to 

encouragea  ua  to  balleaa  ttet  Iwiiaaii  ladaatry  wffl 


thla  program  encouragea  ua  to  balleaa  ttet  Iwiiaaii  ladoatrv  wffl 
bejsdueattonally  sustained. 
^■aaami*  aad  eaperfentotlon.  both  eeonamle  and  adentlflc. 
Z!*  *"^9^**!''  ^^  advaaes  gwands  of  praaMm  to  tha  Halted 


baa  bean  defined  as  "trying  to  find  out  what  yov  aoa 
geii^  to  do  when  you  cannot  keep  on  doing  what  you  are  dotog 
now."  More  spedflcally.  It  Is  an  insurance  policy  againat  tha 
future. 

Cultlvatloa  of  a  better  perspective  of  foreign  marketa  should 
not  otacure  the  need  of  aaodem  fadliUes  for  reaching  thoae  mar« 
kata.  Adequate  shipi^ng  facilities  are  basic  to  the  satisfactory 
develc^ment  of  foreign  trade.  Our  merchant  marina  ahould.  Mid 
I  bellere  will,  be  provided  with  faculties  that  will  make  possible 
faster  travel  and  tSius  enhance  the  opportunity  for  more  rapid 
shtpmeats  as  wrtl  as  for  paaMngi^r  service  through  irtaieh  uader- 
standtog  and  good  wfU  are  beat  effected.  Particulariy  do  we  need 
eoaaftoitoble  ahlpa  that  win  matotato  swift  and  edkrlent  aehedulsa 
batwsai  our  bapartaat  ports  aad  thoae  of  Latto  Aaierloa  andooaa- 
pate  to  passtnger  rsqulrsmsnto  with  ¥ssbb1s  of  other  oountrtea, 
thaa  aquallatng  competitive  opportunltlea  froai  the  standpoint 
of  traaqxartatkm.    Our  di^a  are  already  aa  safe  aa  any  to  tha 


a 
to 


that      _  _ 

of  Uvtog  la  oaa  «f  tha 
naeareh  and  scientific  curloatty. 


We  maat  keep  them  ao  and  add  to  thalr  speed  and 
at  tha  aame  ttma  endeavor  to  toeulCBte  to  the 
hlghar  appreciation  of  thatr  cam  tfilpa  and  a 
tranriate  that  i^ipreelatfton  Into  patronage. 

It  la  moat  enoouxaglng  fh»t  to  the  fldd  of  air 
Uhitad  Stotea  ataada  at  the  top  of  atmllar  devdcqnneate  to  other 
oonntrlea.  Purtharmore.  the  recently  Inaugurated  traaa-PadUe 
air  scrvloe  Is  aheady  operating  satlsfaetartly,  while  oaly  a  few 
waaka  ago  atmllar  aarvlea  waa  consummated  for  traaa-^Attaatle 
scheduled  ffftog.  Tlieaa  marvelbua  developaianto  to  atr  nisniaiiira 
look  to  the  bringing  of  the  peoplea  of  the  worto  into  doaer  com- 
munication with  our  coimtry,  affording  opportunities  for  removlag 
f alae  conceptions  and  praJtoUcaa,  aa  wall  aa  building  that  good  wUl 
which  is  the  foundation  of  all  lasting  trade  relations. 

Wa  mast  reeognlae  toe  totenciatlonah4>  of  our  liifnisainalj  com* 
prehanatve  trampertatton  ^ateck.  TUs  tovolvea  proper  coordlaa- 
ttan  loaklag  to  the  safeguudlng  ef  the  beet  tatereata  of  all  and 
for  the  prcxnotion  of  the  needs  and  «*— »«~*«  of  the  public. 

The  rapid  development  of  aviation  Is  proof  that  air  commeroa 
has  a  definite  field  of  servloe.  We  have  advanced  rapidly  in  the 
development  of  heavier  thaa  air,  becauae  it  waa  adapted  to  volume 
production  and  hence  the  immediate  opportunities  for  encourag- 
tog  ito  more  general  use. 

We  should  not  oeaae  to  study  Ughtv-than-alr  poaalbttlties  be- 
cause of  the  tCTtlMe  tragedy  that  befell  the  Hfndenbwrp  on  May  6. 
In  fairness  to  this  type  of  avlatlim  we  should  refrain  from  {neju- 
dicial  Judgment. 

Every  accident,  however  serious,  may  prompt  improvements  that 
would  contribute  to  safer  development  to  the  future.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  believe  that  all  its  problems  will  be  solved  and  lighter 
thaa  air  will  assume  a  useful  pteoe  to  our  coordinated  tranqjxirto- 
tlOB  aystam. 

The  complete  amvoach  to  foreign  trade  \mder  preaent  condi- 
tions cans  for  the  coordinated  thou^t  and  action  of  agriculture, 
labor,  business  and  industry,  and  the  GovamnMnt.  Beyond  tha 
bouadarlea  of  governmental  fimctioes  is  a  vast  area  whk^  caa  ba 
occupied  only  by  private  segments  Ibemaelves. 

We  have  never  thoroughly  analyzed  and  mastered,  to  our  eco- 
nomic studies,  the  toterdependent  rrtatlonsfatp  between  cause  and 
eSact.    It  Should  be  reeognlaed  that  the  producer  of  raw  auiterlaM 
capects  tte  maximum  return  the  market  will  jtwtlfy  for  his  prod- 
ueta.   The  converter  naturally  wishes  the  most  for  hia  contnbo- 
tion  to  the  tocreased  value  of  the  raw  material.    The  tranqxirter 
and  distributor  of  both  raw  material  and  flni^ed  articles  are  en- 
titled to  their  proper  diaie.    The  worker  makes  the  largest  oon- 
tdbutton  of  aU  and  to  due  his  prt^wr  oompenaatlon.    Finally,  tha 
consumer  must  be  considered,  because  if  costs  and  proflte  create 
an  ultimate  price  level  beyond  his  purchasing  power  the  entlra 
economy  will  be  affected  aad  the  toterdqiendant  struotara  andaa- 
garsd.    It  ahould  be  the  reqjxmalbUlty  of  soms  Fsdsral  ^aney  to 
conduct  a  reeearch  program  that  would  be  of  «— «t*tnrfT  to  fc— p«»^ 
consumers  informed  when  prices  are  not  Justified  by  condltlona.' 
Study  of  eoet  factors  must  also  comprehend  the  importance  of  \ 
wise  taxation  aad  the  naceasity  of  early  balancing  tha  Natloaal 
Budget,    f^deiml  q>ending  for  direct  rriM  and  for  rtilsf  projacta 
can  be  curtailed  by  local  communities  "■rmimlng  their  equltahla 
share  of  the  responsibility  toward  «ttm*Tii«h»ng  the  number  of  tm- 
eaqik^fed  aad  by  private  enterprise  abaorblng  tha  nmztmum  of' 
eBsployahiea.    We  muat  strtve  for  an  equltoble  »«»i««w.tTtg  of  tha  i 
legitimate  demands  of  dependent  hiunanity  and  the  fltiMw^^j  abil- 1 
Ity  of  the  tajq>aying  public,  keeping  in  rntntl  also  the  obligation' 
to  aid  the  Individual  to  our  society  to  matotato  hla  own  aolf   ' 
nmgmcX  and  to  keep  his  own  budget  to  ***'*Tnr 

Betrenchmmt,  as  advocated  by  Preatdent  Booaevrtt.  whldi  mqolns; 
the  cooperation  of  the  public,  is  the  best  ssXeguanl  againat  to-* 
creased  taxes.    In  the  field  of  rehef  the  obligation  of  local  com-j 
munltlcs  is  to  make  a  careful  survey  of  toetr  rolls  for  a  proper 
determination  of  cases  that  are  worthy  and  thoae  that  an  not^ 
wfto  the  view  to  assuming  re^wnslbillty  for  their  care,  with  such  \ 
oof^ttfaUon  aad  aaslstanoe  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  aa  may  ba 
fOTtod  by  the  States  to  be  abeolutely  necessary. 

The  proper  effort  Is  to  matotato  a  bcaance  among  the  varloua  t 
partae^aato  In  the  creation  of  wealth,  from  field  to  ooMman;  • 
thi^  wiU  operate  to  ooaaerve  the  welfare  of  aU.  ▲  pcrfaeUy  opar*  i 
attog  democracy  Is  one  to  which  the  circuit  of  cooperative  endeavor  ' 
and  equltoMy  distributed  responsibility  among  the  aeteral  com-' 
mimmea  aad  their  individuals  U  made  complete.  ! 

The  pfobtaa  of  maaageaacnt  to  to  work  batwacn  riali«  CQal% ' 
which  must  ba  covered  with  a  profit  to  matntiitn  buslneaa  health' 
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and  safety,  on  the  one  hand,  and  consumers'  demand,  cm  the  other, 
for  prices  that  will  insure  conttoued  buying. 

Good  wages  and  purchasing  power  for  Uie  worker  and  profito 
for  industry  can  only  be  sustained  by  keeping  costo  down.  This 
requires  added  efficiency  and  the  elimination  of  waste  and  It  to- 
.volves  the  economical  use  of  man  and  machine  power  working 
amoothly  together  with  a  genvOnely  cooperative  buslnesa  and  gov- 
ernmental iMllcy  that  is  fair  aad  Just  to  all. 

In  the  field  of  housing,  for  example,  the  objective  sought  by 
the  needed  widespread  home -building  campaign  to  the  United 
States  win  be  defeated  if  rising  coste  go  beyond  the  ceiling  that 
can  be  reached  to  home  pvirchaslng  by  the  average  family.  In 
foreign  trade,  if  our  costs  pass  the  potot  where  we  cannot  deliver 
otir  goods  to  competition  with  similar  goods  from  other  coxmtries, 
losses  may  be  expected  to  such  competitive  markete  and  the  re- 
percussions on  otur  domestic  economy  wlU  be  very  harmful.  One 
cannot  study  our  foreign-trade  activity  without  recognising  ito 
definite  interrelationship  with  our  domestic  economy  and.  there- 
fore, senstog  the  importance  of  bringing  our  fxmdamental  Indus- 
trial grouptogs  into  the  closest  possible  cooperative  relationships. 

Studente  of  present  and  future  fcMreign-commerce  poesibintlea 
recognize  that  particularly  great  c^pcNtunities  for  trade  develop- 
ment are  offered  by  the  neighbor  countries  to  the  south,  naturaUy 
served  in  a  large  measure  through  the  port  of  New  Orleans.  Aside 
from  the  economy  of  the  Latto  American  ooimtnes  which  is 
affected  by  exports  to  us  to  exchange  for  our  manufactures,  these 
Improving  commercial  relatlohs  are  betog  further  prompted  by 
the  spirit  of  the  "good  neighbor"  policy,  so  effectively  proclaimed 
by  President  Rooeevelt  and  reciprocated  by  those  sister  republics. 
These  relationships  are  now  also  being  fostered  through  tocreasing 
and  improved  tranq;>ortotion  facilities  by  air,  land,  and  sea. 

Thus  are  we  definitely  accentuating  greater  opportimltles  for  the 
mutually  profitable  exchange  of  gooidts  and  services  and  the  per- 
petuity of  a  nhining  exan^>le  of  {teace  as  a  beacon  of  h(^>e  for  aU 
the  world  through  understanding  and  good  will. 

The  fact  that  oior  national  economy  is  geared  to  totemational 
trade  involves  the  procedure  of  Importing  many  needed  items,  as 
well  as  exporting  quantities  of  our  manufactures  and  raw  ma- 
terials in  order  to  safeguard  economic  equllibrlimx. 

Last  year  the  value  of  oxu'  stake  to  foreign  trade,  repreaented  by 
Imports  and  exporta,  was  nearly  $5,000,000,000.  During  the  first 
quarter  ctf  this  year  exporto  have  amounted  to  (711.000,000  and 
Imports  $825,000,000.  so  that  we  had  a  moderate  net  bcdance  of 
merchandise  importa.  Some  fkre  IncUned  to'  become  alarmed  by  a 
trend  of  this  ktod.  that  is,  cja  impcat  surplus.  Before  we  form 
definite  conclusions  to  this  regard  we  should  bring  our  thinking 
up  to  date. 

An  analysis  of  trade  statistics  shows  that  to  scnne  coiintrtes 
there  is  a  relatively  sharper  itlse  to  the  value  of  importo  than  to 
exporta.  This  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  many  Impratant 
countries  are  expertencing  aU  accelerated  rate  of  todustrial  ac- 
tivity, due  to  armament  programs  to  some  cases  and  to  peaoefxil 
domestic  expansion  in  othera.  For  example.  Great  Britain's  im- 
porta last  year  were  13  percetat  greater  to  terms  of  pounds  than 
the  previous  year,  whUe  expbrts.  Including  re-exporta,  tocreased 
only  4  percent.  In  Prance  l^porta  were  31  percent  higher  than 
the  year  before,  but  exporta  were  approximately  the  same  to 
value.  How  much  of  this  lofpart  rise  Is  influenced  by  temporary 
amuunent  programs  it  is  dlffllnilt  to  determine. 

When  all  the  factors  underlying  the  trend  to  heavier  importo 
In  this  country  are  toteUigenily  analyzed,  the  Impulse  to  visualise 
danger  is  minimized,  If  not  entirely  removed.  Before  we  permit 
favorable  trade  balance  to  bteome  an  obsession,  we  should  com- 
prehend the  effect  on  our  national  economy.  Ttat  United  Statea 
Is  a  creditor  nation.  Our  debtors  who  cannot  liquidate  with  gold 
can  only  do  so  through  trad«,  which  for  vis  must  be  wisely  safe- 
guarded. I 

Some  years  ago  a  nation  wplch  Imported  more  than  it  exported 
paid  the  difference  from  ita  accumulated  reeerves  and  thus  gradu- 
ally became  impoverished,  llrnder  modem  world  economy  current 
sales  and  purchases  are  not  the  only  factors  that  relate  people 
and  nations.  An  equitable  iNtlance  to  the  exchange  of  goods  may 
be  compensated  for  by  tourist  expenditures.  Imn^gratlon  remit- 
tances, and  other  services. 

Importa  to  quantities  that  do  not  tipset  the  price  structure  for 
those  domestic  producers  who  supply  our  raw  materials  or  manu- 
facture them  thus  tend  to  enrich  rather  than  impoverish  our 
country.  When  we  Import  iutides  which  we  do  not  produce  at 
all  or  do  not  produce  to  smIBclent  quantities  for  our  needs,  then 
such  commodittes  certainly  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  our 
standard  of  living  and  to  the  enrichment  of  our  national  life. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  alarto  when  a  creditor  nation  accepta  xxixxn 
in  goods  and  services  than  Ic  furnishes  to  other  coimtries.  yet  we 
should  study  the  responsible!  factors.  Promtoent  among  these  to- 
fluences  last  year  waa  the  toon  rapid  rise  of  Import  than  «q;Kirt 
prices. 

A  period  of  rising  prices  ijtlways  stimulates  stocking  up  for  tha 
period  ahead.  In  the  United  States  we  are  increasing  our  importa 
of  crude  rubber,  tin.  flaxseed,  raw  silk,  wool,  precious  and  imitation 
stones,  which  is  a  reflection  of  oxir  Improved  domestic  sltuatloii.  _ 

Another  Important  but  abnormal  factor  was  the  domestic  crop 
shortage  resulting  from  drought,  which  necessitated  purchases 
abroad  of  certain  agricultural  produeta,  with  a  conaequent  dlmtou- 
tion  of  our  n<Mmal  exporta  of  those  commodltlea.  like  waat  coast 
maritime  strike  waa  another  factor  affecting  exporta  to  a  greater 
extent  than  importa. 

In  the  aggregate,  these  unusual  situations  were  reaponalble  for  a 
large  purt  of  the  reduction  to  our  export  balance  laat  year  aad  an 


contributing  to  toat  sustained  trend  thto  year.  Itlsobvloua. 
fore,  that  our  domeatle  economy  has  not  been  impaired  by  thla 
Bhlft  to  trade  balance  represented  by  the  Increaaed  purchase  of 
needed  gooda  from  other  oountriss. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  imports,  no  leas  than  exporta,  ara 
an  todex  of  a  nation's  proq>erity.  Kmployment  haa  always  been 
highest  when  Importo  were  highest  and  lowest  when  tanporto  were 
lowest.  Thoae  who  degr  those  Importa  which  are  definitely  eaaen- 
tlal  to  our  economy  should  make  some  constructive  cxpianatlon 
of  what  disposition  they  would  make  of  our  suri>lus  cotton,  our 
cereals,  frulta,  tobacco,  automobilea,  machinery,  copper.  oU,  and 
many  otoer  pnxtocta  which  we  normaUy  produce  to  quantltlea  10 
to  60  percent  greater  than  we  need  at  home.  We  cannot  reasonably 
eipect  to  successfuUy  approach  marketa  abroad  unless  we  take  a 
reasonabls  amount  of  gooda  to  return.  Depreaalon  to  thsaa 
branches  of  production  resulttog  from  lost  marketa  would  lead  to 
stagnation  and  unemployment  such  aa  was  experienced  during  tha 
epidemic  of  totense  nationalism  and  insiumountabla  trade  bar- 
riers that  ended  to  an  economic  catatdysm. 

We  should  discourage  hidebound  tradition  and  pdUtlcal  preju- 
dice to  our  realistic  approach  to  tariff  reform  wad  comport  our- 
selves as  our  world-creditor  position  requires.  Thto  would  have 
us  keep  to  mtod  the  marketing  cX.  siuplvises.  for  example,  oottoa. 
for  which  we  must,  under  present  conditions,  accept  f or^gn  gooda 
in  payment  or  impound  such  surplus  in  loans.  Illusions  and  delu- 
sions that  have  hampered  world  commerce  must  yield  to  recogni- 
tion of  the  imperative  need  <A  an  economic  totochanga  of  goods 
to  totemational  ccxnmerce.  We  cannot,  to  safety  to  our  industries, 
reduce  barriers  \mtil  other  countries  reciprocate  to  that  policy. 

To  a  great  natlcm  that  produces  many  surplxis  commodities  llks 
ovirs,  a  policy  of  economic  self-containment  would  Inevitably  de- 
mand fundamental  and  sweeping  readjustment  and  reotgSAlsa- 
tion  of  the  whole  domestic  agriiculttiral,  todustrial.  commercial, 
and  general  economic  structure.  The  result  would  be  a  dacreasa 
to  the  capacity  of  our  people  to  purchase  and  consume. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreen»eat  program 
Inaugurated  by  President  Roosevelt  and  so  suooasBfuUy  carried 
forward  by  Secretary  HuU,  the  mutual  beneflta  derived  from  a 
Uberal  flow  of  two-way  trade  are  recognized.  Reaulta  of  tha 
agreementa  now  to  effect,  combined  with  our  domestic  recorery. 
have  been  of  substantial  beneflt  to  us  and  to  the  world  to  gencraL 
Evidence  of  the  trade  stimiilus  derived  thereunder  is  affordsd  by 
the  official  rettims  of  the  United  States  f (velgn  trade  during  IftM. 
when  compared  with  1935  and  1934.  In  the  case  of  moat  of  tha 
agreemuita  which  had  been  to  effect  for  a  sufBdent  period  of 
time  and  imder  circumstances  that  allow  a  fair  Judgment,  tha 
trade  of  the  United  States  with  each  has  shown  gratlfytog  reaulta. 

In  our  foreign-trade  attitude  we  Americans  should  not  overlook 
the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  that  great  Scotch  metaphyalclaa. 
Adam  Smith.  Thto  forerunner  of  a  Uberal  trade  policy  to  the 
world  Inspired  the  doctrine  that  trade  between  natlona  oould  ba 
mutually  advantageous  to  both  buyer  and  seller  and  not  a  form 
of  piracy  on  the  part  of  the  one  that  did  the  selling.  That 
philosophy  is  the  eesence  of  our  present  foreign-trade  policy.  We 
ahould  ask  ourselves  whether  we  oould  malw  any  greater  con- 
tribution toward  world  peace  than  by  so  opening  up  tha  channels 
of  fair  and  proper  trade  that  would  enable  every  oountry  to 
secure  to  trade  ita  foods  and  raw  materials  Instead  of.  to  many 
iTiBtiaTMMMt,  having  to  fight  for  them.  The  more  gooda  needed  for 
normal  sustenance  that  we  can  send  across  national  boundariea 
to  peaceful  relationships,  the  less  oocaaloa  wiU  there  ba  for 
aokUers  daf  oultog  those  bouadarlea. 


Under  conditions  of  toe  past  we  were  not  greatly 
with  ways  and  means  because  our  export  trade  naturaUy  grew 
out  of  the  world-wide  demand  for  distlnetive  American  produeta. 
In  the  caae  of  many  important  commodltlea  we  were  the  only 
source  of  stqiply  and  hence  sales  initiative  was  not  easentlal. 
With  tespeet  to  many  manufactured  produeta  we  could  offer  tha 
world  low  pricea.  unquestionable  quaUty.  and  aUmtog  novdty.  and 
the  very  conspicuousness  of  toeee  values  was  to  Ita^  adequate 
to  entice  volume  ordera.  However,  our  advantagea  to  tachndlogy 
have  to  some  extent  hem  overcome  by  competing  oountrlea.  with 
machtoery  equal  to  ours;  yes,  with  marhlnrs  made  by  ua.  Tlius 
our  remaining  outstanding  advantage  Ues  to  volume  prodnctkm 
made  possible  by  our  mass  production  technique,  austelnad  tqr 
the  general  distribution  of  large  purchasing  power.  Tha  €bal' 
lenge  then  is  not  only  to  matotato  thto  advantage  of  volume 
production  and  volume  purchasing  power  but  to  readapt  our  for- 
eign commercial  program  to  meet  toe  changed  conditions  through- 
out the  worid. 

In  this  commercially  minded  city  of  Hew  Ortaana,  reaplendeni 
wlto  modem  mi>rt"«>  equipment,  natural  endowmento  mid  geo- 
graphical location  have  made  it  a  great  gateway  to  our  extenalva 
Bflsslaslppl  Valley,  as  weU  as  a  Jtmction  for  the  naovemant  of  a 
goodly  part  of  our  commoce  wlto  Latto  America  aad  otoer  ha- 
portant  oountriea.  Hence  the  rank  of  thto  among  tha  greataak 
porta  of  the  world. 

At  the  Pan  American  Peace  Conference  the  countries  of  tha 
Western  Hemisphere  revived  toe  principle  tA  ooUeettva  sacurtty. 
Thto  pledge  to  the  doctrine  of  peace  stands  out  to  bold  rtflaf 
against  the  Suropean  background  of  extensive  reanaaaiant  aad 
clvU  war.  We  must  conttoue  to  exen^)llfy  tha  prIacipiBB  enunci- 
ated at  that  oonfereaoa. 

Ita  success  oonflrma  the  bdlef  that  aaw  wortd  ualfey  caa  aad 
should  be  toe  first  step  to  a  much  mors  far-taaehlag  prograia. 
Standing  between  tha  last  and  tha  West,  with  uaf artUed  troa- 
tiers  to  tha  Horth  aad  the  South,  wlto  good  aetghbaca  to  botH 
dtraetiQca.  tha  Utaitad  Statea  haa  ynia  aat  a 
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OB*  tTwrt  aboakl  clgiial  to  tba  tntlra  warkl  tbm  wladom  of  II10 
«MMliiwi>»  nattaod.  looktng  to  tbo  enttlTmtlaa  at  undewfiiiltngi. 
tbm  dlaotntkBi  of  pnjudloea  and  ihmIoim.  the  promoMan  of  tndo, 
KDd  tlw  rwtomUom  a<  that  peaet  Whkib.  the  dlctnuiglLt  peofdw  of 
nMwy  cfkfSt 

Our  cmMrtaiio*  has  been  and  win  eontlitua  to  be,  tmder  ttaa 
of  tba  tfada-aKivciiMOt  jwtniam  avrtbortnd  by  tlM 
that  ttaaae  twatiaa  rtlmtnata  tiada  bairtots  wttb  a  eon- 
rade  tocwa—  In  both  dlnotlaaa.  TtaJa  ottmulattaii  polixts 
tha  dtndkm.  vbleh  tba  new  flfbt  for  peaea  mmt  taka.  BDOoomlo 
paaoe  li  tba  aouadaat  baata  for  polttieal  peaea.  A  atabla  moDetary 
■J ■Jam,  tflmlnatton  of  nnrwaannahia  trade  banieri,  a  aenalWa 
poller  of  UvB  AiMl  balp  live,  buytng  and  aalllnc,  glTlxig  and  takliig 
eooatttute  the  aafeet  ootaae  to  that  blgber  ata&dard  of  llTlxig 
vhMi  looka  to  enlarged  buman  welfare  and  eontentment  among 
ttia  paoidaa  of  tbe  earth. 

Tbmm  an  not  tlmaa  far  rtfta  and  adllaii  contentions  In  any  por- 
tion of  our  ranks.  Ytaltj  and  cooperation  tbroogbout  la  needed 
to  glYe  labor,  capital,  and  conwimar  eqottable  opportunity  for 
pease  and  identy.  Amarfea  la  tha  world  wottebop  to  prove  this 
poartWe.  Let  none  faU  to  oontrtlmta  hla  beat  eOOrts  to  aceont- 
pUah  this  worthy  end  for  hunumtty. 


Hie  Supreme  Court 


V 

* 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

OF  IfASSACHDSEITS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuttdoy.  June  8  (legiiUUiDe  dag  of  Mondaw,  June  7) .  1937 


BT  WILLIAM  H.  LBWIS.  <W  IHB  1CAS8ACHUSBTFB  BAR. 
OMWgRAL  OOOHagL  OT  THB  If ATIOMAL  OOOHCIL  FC»t  KBQBO 
OOMSTmmOIIAL  DtrWNBM 


ICr.  IXXXK,  Vr.  President,  I  adc*  unanixnous  oonaent  to 
bave  printed  in  the  Raoou  a  KpeoA  on  the  subject.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  the  Suporexne  Ooort.  delivered  by  William  H. 
Lewis.  B8«..  of  the  Ifasmdxusetts  Bar. 

Tbere  bdnc  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  tlie  Raoou.  as  foOows: 

■innmd  Burka  In  hla  thoo^ta  on  The  Ganae  of  the  Pwacnt  Dla- 
•ontent^  witttan  In  ITIS  when  the  KocUih  Parliament  acted  under 
XDjral  ordan^  whan  tha  Klnf*i  will  waa  auprana.  aaM:  *ln  caaee  of 
taaalt  and  diaoadar.  our  law  haa  tnvaeted  erery  man  In  eome  sort 
vtth  tha  anthforlty  of  a  BMSlatarate.  Whan  the  altaha  of  the  nathm 
aca  dlatraatad.  private  people  are.  hy  the  q^t  at  that  law.  Juatlfled 
IB  Blapping  a  Bttte  oat  of  ttie  ordhmy  aphere.* 

ttr  earllert  oonertniianaai  of  rttlainitilti  oaae  to  me  aa  a  achool- 
hey  ta  Tkftala.  whteh  waa  ahortly  after  tha  war.  Z  had  »  feeling 
than  that  I  waa  a  ottlaan  of  the  Dtaltad  Statea  flnik  and  that  eitl- 
■laitiHi  of  tha  Btata  of  aqr  htrth  ooonted  for  IttUa  or  nothing.  I 
had  a  faaUac  that  Z  had  to  look  to  the  If attaoal  Oofetnmeni  for 
tbm  pmtaetlua  of  aQ  of  my  rlgbta.  It  la  naedlem  to  aay  that  I  came 
to  naUm  later  that  I  waa  aD  wroof  about  that.  The  Ooostttutlon 
ef  tha  Uhtted  atatea  waa  my  Mai:  tt  waa  tha  peat  llOgna  Outa  of 
Amorlean  hberty  ao  far  aa  Z  waa  onnoenMid  Z  not  only  read  It 
aatly  taa  my  ta«ia  hot  oemmtttad  tbm  whale  doeoment  to  memory 

to  lactta  tha  COnaUtutloa 


Itva  Z 


the  provhioMa  of  the  thhtaanth.  Coorteenth.  and 

Jty  appealed  to  ma.    Z  had  ahaohitely 

aa  to  irtuiS  aay  otttamSh^^  meant  or  tha  aatuia 

of  tha  Padmal  State  or  the  rriatlana  betwetu  the 

__jlm  of  the  VbkMk.    1  oama  to 

tha^  la  19dm  of  ttaa  provlaloMa  of  tha  foortaanth 

Kt;  Z  waa  flmt  a  nillmu  of  tha  State  m  whleh  Z  was  bom 

Z  faaMad.    Whan  Z  eaam  to  Maam^hwaattB  to 

fwmd  o«tt  that  Z  nniat  look  to  tha  State  In  whkh  Z 

tar  tha  protection  of  all  aiy  fawlamantal  rlghta;  to  life. 

liberty,  and  tha  pumolt  of  happtnam.  Z  found  that  there  waa  aoma 
dUltoHioe  hetw eai  my  dvll  and  polttloal  xtchta  In  IfeenailnmHla 
and  thorn  that  Z  had  anjofad  In  Vbflnla.  The  Oonatttutlon  of  the 
IThlted  StatM  waa  ay  polttieal  Mhto;  tha  Z>ielanUhm  of  Zadepand- 
ene^  which  owrlookad  alaiitj.  oountad  for  Mttte  In  my  vouOiful 
mind. 

At  tha  Barmrd  Law  School  Z  aaS  at  tha  teat  of  Ftof.  jamea 

r.  a jpreatteertiwr  or  onnaMtnUiaial  law.    Z  teeaU 

wtch  Prnfeana  nmyar  o«ar  tha  etvn  xlghte  eaaea 

'^Bpem  had  ao  aulhrnlty  to  go  Into  a  a^Mrata 

««<ni«»k  *fc-*«^  5225  5!''^  *•*??:.  Z  found  hitar.  nmch  to 
ay  dwfuat.  that  the  right  to  auSraga  zeeted  qnoa  the  lawa  of  the 

llmm.mdJ^^SZ^'i'aSSSSS'ZJT'^'^ 


to  ma  that,  aftor  all.  the  United  Statee  waa  a  aort  of  far  away  pod- 
father  and  the  State  In  which  Z  lived,  where  Z  ezerdaed  my  po- 
litical rights,  wboe  my  clril  rlghta  were  protected,  where  Z  had  tbm 
benefit  of  ptdloe.  Are  and  health  eetabllahmenta,  after  all  was  ttia 
dtlaenahlp  that  ootmted  most.  In  my  dlacuaalona  with  rmffiwm 
Thayer  hla  final  answer  to  any  arguments  of  mine  aa  to  why  Z 
thought  the  Supreme  Court  waa  wrong  was:  "Well.  Itr.  Lewla, 
the  Siqireme  Court  haa  aaid  it."  That  ended  the  ^^i^v^fVm  oanally 
with  the  finality  of  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  Itaelf . 

liany  years  later  when  I  had  the  happlnees  and  aatlaCaction  of 
arguing  my  first  caae  before  that  august  tribunal,  the  Chief  Juatice 
In  deciding  the  question  at  issue  In  that  caae.  aald  nvo  lire  tax  the 
lurladlctlon  of  two  sovereignties,  each  havhig  tta  own  syatem  of 
courts  to  declare  and  mforce  its  laws  In  common  territory.  The 
pec^de,  for  whose  benefit  these  two  systems  are  m>iw««i^^  n^ 
deeply  hiterested  that  each  system  sbaU  be  effeetlva  and  unhind- 
ered In  Its  vindication  of  Its  laws. 

"The  situation  requires,  ther^ore,  not  only  definite  mlea  flzhur 
the  powers  of  the  courts  in  cases  of  juriadlctlaa  orv  tha  aamo 
persona  and  things  in  actual  litigation  but  also  a  qiirtt  of  recip- 
rocal comity  and  mutual  assistance  to  promote  due  and  ordiffly 
procedure."  This  statement  from  the  case  of  Ponal  t.  ressenden 
(268  U.  8.  266)  seems  to  me  now  to  state  the  true  concept  of  tha 
relations  between  our  Federal  and  State  Oovemments. 

The  New  Deal,  in  the  last  4  or  6  years,  haa  undertaken  to  chanae 
all  this,  to  make  over  our  form  of  govonment  without  »«.^»iA;» 
any  change  in  our  Constitution.  The  Stipreme  Court  haa  been  In 
a  most  trying  and  crucial  position  durtog  these  years  to  aee  to 
It  that  both  the  Federal  and  the  State  Oovemments  should  keen 
wlthto  the  limitations  prescribed  by  the  Federal  Constltutton  It 
Is  a  great  trlbimal.  charged  with  the  performance  of  dlflleult'and 
delicate  tasks  and  vested  with  greater  power  than  any  tribunal  in 
^J'^^i?-  _?°  °^  ^^^  ^^  "»»•  ^  contact  with  the  personnel 
of  that  Court,  ofllclally  or  otherwise,  cannot  but  be  fanpz«ned  with 
the  great  learning,  ability,  character,  and  the  afanoat  superhuman 
Industry  of  the  members  of  that  Court  from  thefa-  dealreto  decide 
every  case  right  aa  far  as  it  Is  humanly  poaslble  to  do  so  becauaa 
the  decision  of  that  Court  is  the  8upre£elaw  of  the  liiS^^md 
unless  its  decisions  are  respected  and  the  people  are  tauaht  to 
yield  a  quick  and  willing  obedience  to  Ita  dedSona.  thenUberty 
Is  at  an  end  and  chaos  has  begun. 

Only  once  In  4  years  is  the  average  dtlaen  much  concerned  with 
toe  doings  of  the  National  Oovemment.  Only  In  time  of  war  la 
the  individual  made  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  Is  a  dtlaen  of 
toe  United  States  and  that  he  must  support  and  defend  toe  Con- 
aUtutlon  of  the  United  States,  even  with  his  life. 

The  decade  that  foUowed  the  World  War  probably  made  ua  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  we  lived  in  the  most  pnMperous  country 
»  Ji^S  ^'^^.  T***"  ***•"  '^  relatively  a  wider  distribution  of 
wealto  and  h^her  average  ot  weU-betoig  and  happineas  than  any- 
where else.  The  average  dtteen  was  hardly  cognisant  of  the  exist- 
ence of  toe  courts  of  the  United  Statea  untU  the  national  prOhlbl- 
tton  era  turned  our  Federal  courts  tato  aort  of  glorified  police 
oourta.  Questions  of  unlawful  aearchea  and  seisur^Tame  to  too 
JSL^*^fJ^.Sy£?  conscious  of  the  fact  toat  toere  waa  a 
provision  of  the  United  Statea  Oonstltotion  that  protected  them. 
Then  oame  the  depression,  stagnation  of  bualneas.  dlflleultlea  In 
agrlcultwe,  and  unemployment,  and  hence  suffering.  The  Demo- 
OYtic  Party  capitallaed  this  altuatlon  and  elected  Franklin  D 
Booaevelt  Preatdent.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  making  over  our 
torm  of  government.  Congress  surrendered  Its  powers  to  make  toe 
Uwa  to  the  President.  This  was  natural  becauaa  of  the  Preal- 
dent  sjTeat  personal  popuhunty  and  patronage  at  hla  command. 
The  States  were  seduced  by  vast  i^iproprlatlona  and  allotmenta  of 
mon^r  to  varloua  localltlee  to  surrender  many  of  their  rlghta  to 
the  National  Oovanment.  ^^  «Htn««  •« 

*JI^J^'  ?•  ^-  **<«™Pt«<i  to  go  toto  every  State  and  suhdlrlalon 
thereof  a^regulate  wages  and  the  hours  of  labor  of  the  todlvldual 
dtlaen  WhM^  t^t  act.  the  A.  A.  A.  and  tha  Ouffey^ai  Art 
Mme  before  the  Supreme  Court  the  attention  of  the  peonla  waa 
riveted  upra  the  Supreme  Court  as  never  before  in  the  hSterv  of 
this  oountiy.  The  President  and  his  foUowers  did  not  bealtate  to 
•TH.i?'  Supreme  Court  for  toe  failure  of  his  eoonomle  and 
sod^c  program.  Never  before  was  there  given  to^^prSS 
Otwrt  »  '•^•o  tremendous,  and  in  a  way  ao  mcmentomTaa  to 
artltrate  between  individual  lltlganta  and  to  datarmlne  the  "mi- 
tatioa  of  FMoral  and  State  powera.  ^^         ^^ 

Tbm  Supreme  Court  was  in  much  the  same  situation  aa  toe 
Court  of  International  Arbltmtlon.  WhetSWe  toS^JS  S! 
United  State.  M  a  Federal  Union  of  mt^^  SUiTi  JpStoSS 

2j^^^f*52J^JSf  J!:ff^.2^™°»«»*  la  to  many  ^^^ 
»aaameaa  if  they  were  foreign  atotoa.  The  48  Statea  are  tordgn 
to  eadi  other  to  many  reqiecta.  **««»»** 

5?"  ^Y!?*°*  ,^**"  ^"^  ^'  *^  2-  c»«»"  2).  the  prtvneme  imd 

fiSjEfrtatS.  "^   ***^^  ^  ^*«'  "^"^  *S 

^.'^SJ?*!****"  ?***!**  I*°P^  thereof  had  ever  aunendered 
ortotended  to  aurrender  to  the  National  Oovemment  the  rtitotto 

mgutate  rel^toM  between  Ita  dtlaena  and  to«SS  a  taad^^ 
SSEUSTLtSSL-?^  Supreme  Court  had  to  declare  wltoout 
S^Sr^L5\l?!ESiIliS'!2;??f^  ?  economic  bellefa.  the  law  aa 
2.T?^^?l/^^?!??'**~  ***•  llmltationa  of  the  Federal  power  Juat 
Stod^     *•«■«»»•  «»  Umttattona  of  State  ^S?  toaS  SS- 

Oouit  waa  eaUed  tqwn  to  perform  a  atmDar  fnno- 
— **—  acta  aftar  ttaa  ONft  Wm 
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biofUfl^t  before  tt.  There  was  a  great  outcry  then  aa  now.  but  toe 
findings  of  the  Cotirt  stood  as  the  supreme  law  of  toe  land  to 
which  all  citizens  yielded  willing  obedience. 

The  President  says  to  effect  he  received  a  mandate  from  the 
people  to  put  over  his  program  and  it  is  futile  for  Congress  to 
reenact  New  Deal  legislation  until  he  can  make  over  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  todependence  of  the  Judiciary  is  essential  to  liberty.  Waah- 
togton,  to  mfrir««g  an  appointment  to  toe  Supreme  Court  con- 
sidered "the  Judicial  system  as  toe  chief  pillar  upon  which  our 
National  Government  mxist  rest,"  It  may  be  justifiable  upon  the 
toeory  of  party  leadership  for  toe  President  to  control  and_ direct 
Congress  by  any  legitimate  means.  The  coerdon  of  Congreae  to 
toe  extent  of  deetroying  toe  todependence  of  toe  Judicial  depart- 
ment of  the  Oovenunent  la  neitoer  Justifiable  In  law  or  morale. 
TO  attempt  to  take  away  the  Independence  of  toe  courta  mm*  to 
control  their  decisions  by  any  means  la  not  oAly  todefenalble  but 
wrecks  the  whole  Government. 

A  political  court  is  an  unthinkable  tolng.  If  the  Court  la  con- 
Btituted  favorable  to  toe  economic  or  legislative  program  of  the 
Oovenunent,  it  is  but  a  step  in  toe  degradation  of  Justice  to  the 
point  where  otoer  litigants  than  the  Oovemment,  because  of 
political  or  financial  Influence,  may  claim  the  right  to  some 
superior  consldwtition.  ^  ^^     ».  ^.^  . 

It  Is  impossible  to  exaggerate  toe  Importance  «rf  toe  Judicial 
system  and  the  necessity  for  its  independence;  Ixard  Brougham, 
apmking  upon  law  reform  to  England,  aald.  "Such— administra- 
tion of  Jxistice — is  toe  cause  of  toe  establishment  of  government; 
auch  is  toe  uae  of  government.  It  Is  this  purpose  which  can  alone 
Justify  restratots  on  natural  liberty:  it  is  this  only  which  can 
excuse  constant  toterference   wlto   the  rights  and  property  of 

men."  

The  true  relations  between  toe  three  branchea  of  toe  Oovem- 
ment. toe  legislative,  toe  execuUve,  and  the  Judicial,  la  beat  oc- 
pressed  by  artide  XXX,  Constitution  of  llasaachuaetta,  "The 
legislative  depMtoient  shall  never  exercise  toe  execuUve  and  Judi- 
cial powera.  or  eltoer  of  toem;  the  executive  department  ahall 
never  exercise  toe  legislative  and  Judicial  poweia,  or  either  of 
toem:  the  Judicial  shaU  never  exerdae  toe  legislative  and  ex«nitive 
powers,  or  either  of  them,  to  toe  end  that  It  may  be  a  government 
of  laws  and  not  of  men."  _    ,^     ^  ^  ^      .     ,-..  ,  _, 

The  Constitution  makes  the  President  Commander  m  Chief  of 
toe  Army  and  Navy  of  toe  United  Stotea.  arUde  H,  section  2.  But 
nowhere  is  he  made  commander  to  chief  of  the  Congress  or  of 

toe  courts. 

The  bone  of  contention  Is  as  to  toe  right  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  dedare  an  act  of  Congress  unconstltotlonal  or  an  act 
of  the  State  legislature  uixxmstltotlonaL 

A  Federal  democracy  such  as  otua  carmot  exist  wltoout  a  writ- 
ten constitution,  which  defines  and  limits  powers  of  Congress  and 
of  toe  State.  Those  who  oppose  toe  power  of  the  Coxut  to  declare 
an  act  of  Congress  or  a  State  law  unconstitutional  must  take  toe 
view  that  every  act  of  Congress  or  the  SUte  leglaUture  la  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitotion.  ^^ 

The  old  Artldes  of  Confederation  made  no  provision  for  Federal 
courts  of  any  ktod.  Artide  xm  provided  that  every  State  should 
abide  by  toe  determtoation  of  the  United  Statea  to  Congreas  as- 
sembled on  all  quesUoru  submitted  to  them.  The  Artldes  of 
Confederation  failed.  Was  it  by  accident  that  the  Oonstltotion 
provided  for  a  Supreme  Court?  If  not.  what  was  to  be  toe  func- 
tion of  such  a  court  except  to  take  care  that  the  State  and  Federal 
Oovemments  kept  witota  toeir  Jurisdiction,  whenever  controver- 
sies arose  between  litigante  which  made  It  necessary  to  decide 
questions  of  llmltotions  upon  the  Federal  or  Stoto  powers?  The 
power  must  rest  somewhere  unless  Congreas  Is  supreme;  If  Con- 
fess is  supreme  to  the  Federal  Jurisdiction,  why  not  the  State 
leglsUtursa  to  toelrs?     The  ConsUtutlon  la  not  a  self-enforcing 

Did  toe  American  people,  to  toe  recent  election,  give  toe  Pred- 
dent  a  mandate  to  create  a  superstote  succeeding  to  the  powen 
of  both  toe  Federal  and  Stete  Oovemmente?     One  would  truly 

As  to  toe  age  of  retirement  of  Judges,  ^xo  la  the  better  Judge  of 
that  than  the  Judge  himself?  The  Judicial  function  seems  to  be 
condudve  to  great  age.  The  country  la  entitled  to  the  expcrlenoe 
and  training  it  has  given  to  Ita  Judgee:  to  the  wisdom  which  cornea 
through  aervlce.  the  IndependeiKre  and  the  detached  potot  of  view 
that  goee  wlto  high  Judicial  character.  "New  blood"  for  trained 
ixiristo  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  fair  exchange  for  the  country. 

It  is  recalled  that  President  Rooeevdt  wished  to  name  a  Chief 
Justice  to  place  of  Justice  Pullor  and  that  the  Preeldent  suggested 
his  realgnaUon  because  he  waa  entitled  to  take  a  rest.  The  Chief 
Justice  is  reported  to  have  said,  "Mr.  Preddent.  my  resignation  la  to 
the  bwTVl#  at  Ood  Almighty,  and  he  can  have  It  any  time  he  sees 
fit."  Did  OUver  Wendell  Holmes  sit  too  long  upon  the  Supreme 
Bench?  Did  he  keep  pace  wlto  hla  age?  Was  he  ever  hdd  back  by 
the  "dead  hand"  of  Judicial  precedent?  Surdy  the  PreakSent  would 
not  seek  to  remove  Mr.  Justice  Brandels  because  of  his  age.  That 
would.  Indeed,  be  a  national  calamity — to  deprive  the  Court  of  ao 
great  an  Original  and  pioneering  legal  mind. 

The  Court  haa  never  had  a  greater  leader  to  aU  of  the  history  than 
toe  present  Chief  Justice. 

In  case  of  deato  or  realgnatlon  or  removal  by  Impeachment  tt 
would  be  the  Prealdenfa  prerogaUve  to  appotot  a  political  adher^ 
provided  he  waa  otherwlae  qualified,  and  no  complaint  could  be 
made.  JOhn  Adama  appototed  MawiH«ii  because  he  waa  a  Federal- 
ist and  a  broad  constmctlonlat.  Andrew  Ja^aon  appototed  Taney 
bacauae  he  reflected  the  pdltlcal  thought  of  ttaa  Z'wldant  to  zcgard 


to  the  united  Statea  Bank  and  davery.   Preddent  Lincoln  aid 

he  ^>pototed  Salmon  P.  Chaae  Chief  Justice.  "I  believe  that  aa  long 

as  he  is  Chief  Justice  the  war  amendmento  are  safe." 

If  the  time  has  etaom  for  Judicial  reforma  to  make  over  toe 
Supreme  Court.  It  should  not  be  for  revenge  at  txsr  political  or 
partisan  purpooea,  but  solely  for  a  better  administration  of  J\ia- 
tlce.  It  should  not  be  done  hastily  or  by  palltlclana.  Oonfpea 
undoubtedly  controla  the  make-up  of  the  Court.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice la  created  by  an  act  of  Congress.  It  would  be  competent  for 
Congress  to  enact  a  law  that  the  Supreme  Court  should  oonslst 
of  one  person  if  there  was  any  means  of  ridding  the  Court  of  the 
other  eight  Justices.  It  might  be  contended  that  a  Court  of  nine 
glvee  toe  nine  too  much  power  and  makea  a  majority  of  five  the 
last  word  upon  what  is  permlsdble  legislation  by  boto  fTaiitrsa 
and  toe  legislaturee  of  the  different  States. 

It  is  to  be  doubted  whetoer  Congress  can  dedde  by  what  vote 
toe  Supreme  Court  may  act  to  a  given  case;  that  would  be  to- 
vadlng  toe  provtoce  of  the  Court  Itself. 

The  preoent  bill  should  be  rejected  at  all  eventa  and  alto- 
gether. The  Preaident  says  to  toe  six  Judges  over  70.  "Retire  or  Z 
will  i^potot  an  asdstant  Judge  for  each  of  you."  Is  the  additional 
Judge  to  have  a  full  vote  or  half  a  vote?  Are  the  six  additional 
Judges  to  be  placed  upon  toe  Supreme  Bench  atmply  to  outvoto 
the  six  who  refxise  to  retire? 

In  my  youto  the  Constitution  waa  my  Idol.  Z  became  dlalUu* 
doned  as  to  many  things  I  thwjght  it  stood  for:  but  It  Is  still  my 
Idd. 

It  Is  toe  last  defense  to  any  tovadon  of  my  freedom,  personal 
and  property  rights.  I  had  read  the  great  argumenta  of  the  earty 
American  lawyen  before  the  Supreme  Court.  To  stand  where 
they  stood  now  and  then  haa  bisen  a  reallaed  dream.  It  Is  a 
great  Court  charged  with  a  greater  respondbillty  than  any  court 
on  earth — to  keep  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  toe  Stotes  wlthto 
the  llmltationa  fixed  by  toe  Oonstltotion  for  boto  soverelgntlea. 
to  toe  end  that  we  may  have  a  smoothly  working  harmonious 
National  Oovemment. 

Shall  the  Prsaldent  be  permitted  to  bend  toe  Oonstltutloa  to 
hlB  will  Instead  cf  amending  It  In  acoordanoe  wlto  the  aaoertalnad 
will  of  the  people?  To  accompllah  a  roundabout  amendment  of 
the  Oonstltotion.  shaU  the  Preaident  be  permitted  to  "bunq)  off* 
aix  aged  JusUoea  whoae  only  offense  haa  iwen  the  parf ormanoe  of 
a  sworn  duty?  The  auawer  by  an  Independent  Oongrea  wtU  and 
should  be  an  amphatlc  "No." 


World  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAT  HARRISON 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  8  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  June  7) ,  li37 


ADDRESS  BT  BON.  KEY  PimCAN.  OF  NEVADA.  BEFOIUI 
NEVADA  CHAPTER  OF  PHI  KAPPA  PHI,  AT  THE  UNZVBRSTZT 
OF  NEVADA.  ON  ICAY  8.  1937 


BCr.  HARRISON.  ISx.  President,  I  have  In  my  hazul  an 
address  delivered  by  the  Senator  fnxn  Nevada  [Mr.  Pnr- 
mur].  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  at  the 
banquet  of  tlie  Nevada  Chapter.  Plii  Kappa  Phi.  national 
honor  fraternity.  University  of  Nevada.  Reno.  Nev«  Satur- 
day evening.  May  8.  1937. 

The  subject  of  the  address  is  World  Peace.  Tlie  Senator 
from  Nevada  has  very  carefully  analyzed  the  situatimi  in 
the  world  ^i^iich  is  threatening  world  peace.  He  has  very 
clearly  and  accuratetjr  outlined  the  various  actions  taken  by 
our  Government  looking  to  tbe  preservation  of  peace  and 
defining  the  policy  of  our  Oovemment  relative  to  world  sit- 
uations which  threaten  peace. 

I  deem  this  address  so  valuable  a  contribution,  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  history  and  a  pronouncement  of  our  Oov- 
emment's  foreign  policy,  that  I  feel  it  should  be  perpetuated 
in  the  ComauBSsxoif al  Racoas  and  made  available  for  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  subject.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  address  be  published  in  jthe.  Appendix  of  the  Oomcbus- 
SlOlf  AL  Rbooks. 

lliere  being  no  objecti(m.  tbe  address  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  tbe  Rxcokd,  as  fellows: 

The  questloa  of  world  peace  la  the  moat  vtfeal  that  ohallantaa 
the  atateemanstalp  of  the  world.  The  rsaulta  of  war  aie  frash  in 
the  minda  of  our  people,  aa  waO  ae  the  other  mllHoaa  of  paople 
who  suffavad  during  and  ever  ttxtrnm  tbm  Wodd  Wac 
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to  tlM  iMt  grast  war  than  haA  existed  »  period  at  aboui 
Bi|MimttT«  peoco  «adsted  on  the  oortli.  Tbm 
or  w  wen  almoet  unlmova  to  tbo  gefnerattnn  tlMt  trare 
wiOk  ttw  problem  m  1014. 
Of  eoune  evon  our  aebool  childrsn  had  reod  of  tbo  wan  that 
oonttniwd  down  throagli  the  ages  from  tbe  dawn  o(  history.  They 
nad  of  the  tnmandoae  deatmcUon  of  Itfo  and  of  f  o|wty.  Thej 
had  knowledge,  eren,  of  the  cooMtuest  and  enslavement  of  peoples 
Ind  yet  tt  was  an  unnal  thing:  It  was  hut  an  Mstnrlral  plctun, 
wtthoot  praeenfr  touch  to  the  nenea,  the  Imaglnatfnn.  and  the 
•ooL 

And  then.  In  1914.  then  hont  vqpon  the  world  a  war  between 
gnat  pomtn,  when  «"«"«*»t  of  pwylss  wen  InTOind.  the  ezlst- 
«oa  of  governments  was  plaeed  In  the  halaaoe.  and  the  lihertlea 
of  tbe  people  wen  at  stM*.  Td  ns  tt  waa  but  another  war  of 
the  kind  that  tat  thnnmnds  of  yean  had  hen  and  then  placed 
tte  fcUght  una  eertatn  countrtea,  and  than  peseed.  We  might 
aeeer  nam  knowxt— at  leeot  have  nallaed  the  dlaastrous  effect 
of  war.  had  wa  not  been  dragged  Into  tt.  But  we  wen  dragged 
n,  and  thoogh  we  anflend  hut  Uttle  by  oamparlaon  wtthtbe 
of  the  great  watntng  powen  of  ■arape..we  suaered  t)eyond 
to  an  extent  tiiat  we  hope  we  eliall  never  saff« 
In  aoBM  reepeeta  that  war  was  the  most  destructive  and 
tn  aB  history. 

to  the  last  Onat  War  onwniflta  w«e  eondoeted  atanost  es- 
bf  annlea  and  navlea.  Thqr  alone  wan  the  cUef  suffenra. 
on  land  waa  MUm  and  dttBetft,  and  the  effeettve 
tdH  of  battleehtpa  covered  but  ehort  dlstanoea.    The 
and  the  atrriUp  wen  undeveloped.    Incendiary  homhs 
msraSy  used,  and  poiaonoua  gases  wen  new  as  an  Instru- 
ct of  #Hfftn.  war  beoane  a  war  of  peoples  zather  than  a  war  of 
and  of  navtaa.    Shlpe  wen  sank  upon  tbe  high  seas  by  un- 
bmartnea,  without  notloe  and  without  a  chance 
on  board  the  attaf^Ml  veeaela  to  eaeape.   Alrcnft  tnveled 
of  mUes  in  tbe  aklea  beyond  vMan  to  drop  their  ex- 

undefOnded  nonoombatants — men.  women,  and  diUdnn — with 
and  dastruettve  force  beyecMl  the  Imaglnatlaa  of  man. 
Wa  nad  of  theae  things  aa  they  occurred,  but  tt  was  Imposelbie 
fW  UB  to  naUn  tbe  terrible  oondltlona.  Pnsldent  wnaon  warned 
tba  people  of  tbe  Ublted  Statea  that  tlie  qparka  of  war  wen  falling 
oieijaliuo  and  threatened  even  our  own  «xwmtry.  And  Btm  oar 
people  wen  happy:  they  wen  even  Joyoue;  then  was  a  flctttlous 
proepcrlty  throoibout  our  broad  land.  We  danced  while  European 
war  went  on.  We  conaldsred  It  no  oonoern  of  ours.  We  would  not 
alter  our  waya  on  account  of  the  foollsb  flghtbig  In  fortiLgn  coun- 
tries. We  demaTidert  that  our  right  to  the  freedom  of  the  aeas 
be  not  Interfered  with.  We  claimed  the  right,  under  International 
law.  to  sttpidy  our  products  to  any  of  the  warring  powers  that 
through  oontrdi  of  ttM  aeae  could  obtain  thmm.  We  asserted  for 
ouieelns  what  eonstltttted  contraband  In  conflict  with  the  pre- 
acrtptlona  of  all  the  btfUgennt  powers.  We  placed  no  restrictions 
upon  the  aiqiplylng  of  arma.  ammunition,  and  Implements  of  war 
to  then  waning  poweia  who  could  protect  their  transportation 
MToaa  the  ooaan.  We  would  not  even  restrict  the  extending  of 
cndlt  to  the  war  powen  dominating  the  seas  with  which  to  pur- 
diaae  o«r  arma.  ammunltton.  and  hnptements  of  war.  and  the  other 
arttolas  and  materlale  aseimrial  to  their  victory.  Our  Government 
coutended  that  aU  of  these  acts  wen  Just,  within  oor  rights,  and 
In  aeoordanoe  with  International  law. 

Otaat  Britain  aeiaed  our  merchantmen  on  the  high  aeaa.  which 
wenM  transit  to  neutralsw  carried  them  Into  her  ports  under  the 
eaeeaae  ef  aeareh  for  eontraband  of  war  and  then  delayed  the 
tran^ortatlon  of  the  cargoes  to  their  destination  or  KpprojprtMtti 
TUa  waa  an  open  violation  of  the  customs  of  naval  warf  an 
In  uiiat  la  callsd  Intecnattonal  law.  Such  men^iant- 
it  Is  true,  might  be  atopped.  vlstted.  and  aearOhed  imon  the 
but.  It  being  deleniiliMid  then  that  they  carried  no  eon- 
nt  wen  carrying  OBrgoea  to  aentrala.  they  muat  be  per^ 
to  paae  oo.  Than  magBl  and  omust  acts  threafteBod  the 
of  our  country  In  war  with  Great  Britain.  Ozcat 
"  to  eaeon  beiauUT  imon  the  gnranda  that  sndi 

.     ^    _ f  by  reason  of  the  nkval  use  of  the  siAmartae 

bf  tba  OsBaane^  and  that  they  were^  therefuie.  Justllled  methods 


band.  Oermany  floutandad  that  Great  Brttatn  eon- 

irtUi  smfiua  war  veaaeie  and  that  Germany^  only 

lair  In  tba  whmartna.    She  eacused  beisalf  for 

_  vttb  anhmsiged  enbrnailnea  without  notlea 

beeranof  tba  alhgad  illegal  acta  of  Great  Britain  and  becaoae 

a*  ebilmid  It  «aa  a  |aatlflable  meOiod  ef  retaliation. 

Ormt  Mtaln  early  in  the  war  deolared  tbe  wboie  of  the  Korth 

Oea  a  aOttaBT  ana  and  warned  yi  BBvtrala  that  they  anteeed  that 
at  their  own  rMLSbe  ivimtil  tham  that  ttk»  had  etiewii 
with  minaa  and  that  bar  war  veasris,  in  esarflilns 
iMw^liM  a*n«ht.  migbt  make  aaMakaa  and  etoka 
and  tbM.  la  sueb  annl,  Aa  would  not  ba  laMmnalhlo 
of  tba  law  of  bloekada  and  of  avery  cartom  of 
totemattonal  law.    Again  Great  Brit- 
aa  a  legal  retaUaMon  agalnat  tbe  unlawful 
by  the  Gomana.  —w»u» 

naly.  and  the 
to  tba  world  that 


of  «ba 


torn,  every  custom  of  humanity,  and  every  rule  of  ao-caUed  brier- 
national  law. 

And  we  protested,  and  we  threatened,  and  we  Insisted  iqion  our 
aaaerted  rights.  And  our  ships  were  destroyed  and  the  lives  of 
our  dtiaens  were  lost. 

Sometlmiw  the  question  arises  In  my  mind  as  to  whether  tt 
would  not  have  been  better  had  we  suspended  some  of  our  \inder- 
stood  rights  and  placed  reasonable  restraints  ixpon  our  dtlaens, 
rather  than  to  have  injected  ourselves  into  that  fl^t  that  waa 
being  waged  to  the  death.  We  were  not  in  danger,  whilst  the 
peoples  Involved  in  that  great  war  were  flgMing  for  their  lives, 
their  liberties,  and  their  InstitutlonB  that  they  loved.  In  such  a 
llj^t  the  rights  of  neutrals,  in  tbe  very  natun  of  thlnga.  cannot 
be  calmly  and  Judiciously  considered  and  weighed.  They  never 
win  he.  And  when  we  entered  the  war  we  acted  as  the  other 
brillgerenta  had  acted  befon  we  entofd  the  war.  It  la  true  that 
the  German  Government  In  1917.  while  we  wen  at  peace  with 
Germany,  through  its  privileged  embassy  in  the  United  Stipes, 
attempted  to  con^>in  with  Mezloo,  our  neighbor,  and  with  Jtupmn, 
a  powerful  government,  to  Join  her  in  war  for  our  destruction. 
It  was  evident  then  that  Germany  Intended  to  light  tis  either  la 
the  existing  conflict  or  after  that  war  was  over,  and  probably  In 
alliance  with  other  great  powers.  That  act  alone  Justifies  us  In 
altering  the  war  against  Oermany.  It  was  the  chief  cause  that 
urged  me  to  vote  for  war. 

And  yet,  we  must  be  tolerant  with  Germany.  We  had  lent  onry 
aid  to  her  enemies,  legally.  It  la  true.  The  hatred  of  the  German 
people  had  been  aroused  to  tbe  point  that  they  had  determined  to 
deatroy  ua  if  possible,  and  so  we  wen  dragged,  step  by  step.  Into 
the  World  War. 

How  our  false  profits  disappeared;  how  proqierlty  turned  out  to 
be  but  a  mythi  We  q;)ent  billions  in  that  war,  and  we  lent  b*T11on> 
to  foreign  govonments  that  will  never  be  i»ld  back,  and  for  which 
our  people  today  an  being  taxed.  We  lost  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  lives  of  the  best  blood  of  our  country,  the  boys  easentlal  to  tba 
beat  In  the  coming  generations.  We  had  htmdreda  of  thousands 
of  them  returned  to  oiir  shores  maimed,  blind,  deranged,  ^nd 
ittattered.  many  to  q[>end  the  reat  of  their  pitiable  Uvea  In  boa- 
pttala  and  as]^uma.  And  ao  we  understand  the  hoRon  of  war« 
and  the  eacrtflcee  that  we  an  Justified  In  »««^"g  to  preserve 
peace. 

Then  an  many  remediee  intensely  urged,  each  as  a  panacea  to 
prevent  war  and  preeerve  world  peace.    There  are  thoee  who  con- 
tend that  the  only  way  to  keep  out  of  war  Is  to  prevent  war; 
that  the  only  way  to  prevent  war  is  through  collective  action  bv> 
all  governments. 

Weil,  we  have  tried  etdlective  action.  Bven  befon  the  Great 
War.  President  Taft  was  head  of  a  society  in  the  United  States 
which  was  Intended  to  preserve  world-wide  peace,  entitled.  "THe 
league  to  Knforce  Peace."  When  the  war  was  over,  Woodrow 
WUson.  together  with  other  great  world  statesmen  and  humanl- 
tariana.  sought  to  organiae  collective  action  for  the  purpoee  of 
preventing  war.  The  League  of  Nations  was  crganlaBd  and  estab- 
lished. The  Covenant  of  the  League  at  Nations  laid  down  JusO 
and  ample  laws  which,  if  they  could  have  been  enforced,  would 
have  prevented  most  wara,  and  would  have  localised  those  It  oould 
not  stop.    But  the  League  of  Nations  faUed  of  Its  chief  purpooeh 

I  realise  that  It  is  leee  majesty  to  make  this  assertion.  It  Is  true 
that  the  League  in  its  early  history  settled  a  niunber  of  minor 
dlqmtes  that  might  have  developed  into  major  controveislea;  ^M 
yet  when  vital  controvwsles  arose.  It  was  impotent. 

General  Trillnl.  an  Italian  officer,  on  August  27,  1928,  and  fotir 
ItaUan  siddlen  were  killed  near  Yannina.  on  the  border  of  Greece. 
Iftwnttnl  threatened  war.  Greece  proposed  to  submit  the  contro- 
vert to  the  League  of  Nations,  of  which  both  Qreece  and  Italy 
wen  members.  IfuseoUnl  refused.  The  controversy  waa  settled, 
however,  by  a  eonunlttee  of  dlplomata.  In  1931  Japan  Invaded 
Ifanditirla.  a  part  of  China.  China  submitted  the  controversy  to 
the  league  of  Natlona.  Both  wen  members  of  the  League.  China 
*°*  ^y*°  appeared  before  the  League.  Their  re^Mctlve  cauaes 
wen  pnaented  and  tried.  The  Asaembly  of  the  League  of  Natloos, 
exclusive  of  the  vote  of  China  and  Ji^Mm.  unanloiously  found  t*»wt 
the  invaakm  was  unjusufled.  that  Japan  had  violated  ttie  Covenant 
«jbe  league  of  Nattona.  and  decreed  that  Japan  should  wlthdnw 
bar  armed  foroea  from  China.  Japan  challenged  the  authority  of 
^iJf^^  treated  its  decree  with  contempt,  continued  Its  InvMton 
nntll  It  had  ocmqusred  Manchuria  and  eatahllshed  a  nuDoet  atata. 

T^S^JiSt!^  V«?»"J«.'ft««*y  -ad  the  OowSSSVS; 
I««gna  of  Nattona.  and  proceeded  to  build  up  the  army,  the  navy, 
and  the  annaments  of  Germany.  Nothing  was  done  by  the  League 
of  Nj^cns.  HlUer  then  again  violated  the  Versaillea  Treaty  amd 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  fortified  the  demlll- 
_Ly*  ""^  ^""^  the  Rhine.    And  tten  If uasoUnl  followed  these  es- 

^aStZ  SJ J2?*1.****  ^**«»»  of  Nations  and  carried  on  tbe  war 
against  Bthlopla  to  a  complete  conquest. 

lamnoitfacnaBlngtheeauaeassBerted  by  theae  varioas  countries 
tlLS^f^^li"  thevlolatlon  of  their  corenanta.  I  am  not  tn  a 
pomonto  Judge  them,  nor  is  our  country  in  a  poattlon  to  Jndna 
nam,  baMae  we  have  never  been  a  member  of  the  Leaana  of  Ite- 

SSi  Ji2S?^  SJ^J?**  "^^tP^  farts  as  an  sfSSce  S^ 
Mrfi^nn  up  to  tbe  preeent  time  of  ooUectlva  aetton  of  gov- 


of  adioiam  and  educated  people 
JWB  the  chief  cauae  of  war. 

wWgnt  With  siona  ana.    I  admit  tKiit 
of  each  other  and 
LMk«( 


pnvented  angry  men  from  fighting.  Certainty  of  defeat,  how- 
ever, generally  deters  a  brutal  bully  from  an  unjustifiable  attack. 
No  government  has  sought  mon  slncmely  and  Intensdy  than 
the  United  States  to  limit  armament.  In  1922  all  of  tbe  powerful 
governments  of  the  world  assembled  in  Waahington  to  consum- 
mate such  an  end.  Our  Government  made  the  first  great  gesture 
In  offering  to  destroy  six  battleehlps  constructed  or  in  process  ot 
construction.  If  other  goverxmiente  would  destroy  the  Uueprlnto 
of  battleships  that  they  proposed  to  biilld.  We  destroyed  our 
batUeshtps.  We  surrendered  the  right  to  fortify  o\ir  poesesslons 
In  the  far  Pacific  We  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  other  gov- 
emmente  that  there  be  no  restraint  upon  the  building  of  10.000- 
ton  crulsera,  submarines,  air  warshlpa,  and  use  of  poisonous  gases. 
We  trusted  they  would  not  build  such  wei^ixms.  We  kept  the 
Implied  covenant.  Some  of  the  other  great  govemmente  violated 
It.  The  spirit  of  the  covenanto  adopted  at  that  conference  was 
violated  from  the  very  beglzmlng  by  some  of  the  adhwente. 

And  today  as  never  before  in  all  history  gnat  govemmente  are 
burdening  their  people  to  human  llmlte.  if  not  beyc»d  human 
limlta,  in  the  building  up  of  enormoia  instrumente  at  hvonan  de- 
struction. It  is  with  sincere  sadness  that  I  admit  that  our  every 
effort  for  the  llmttatton  of  armamente  has  been  an  utter  failure. 
Today  the  black  clotids  of  war  are  swiriing  over  Surope  and  Asia, 
and  the  cyclone  of  battle  may  strike  any  time  with  ite  devastating 
effect. 

I  believe  that  the  worid  will  admit  that  our  Government  has 
made  every  effort,  through  its  own  example  and  through  the 
treaties  which  it  has  advocated,  to  substitute  for  war.  methods  of 
peaceful  adjustment  of  controversies,  to  the  end  that  war  may  be 
avoided.  Our  Government  has  kept  the  covenante  of  ite  treatlee, 
both  in  letter  and  in  qjirit.  Ttils  is  not  true  of  some  other  great 
governments.  They  have  violated  tbelr  solemn  word.  They  have 
violated  their  executed  treaties.  They  have  destroyed  every  confi- 
dence that  makes  coUective  action  possible.  Treaty  action  between 
two  governments,  collective  action  between  many  govemmente.  is 
futile  and  Is  a  fraud  imtll  there  is  a  higher  standard  of  moraUty 
esteblished  in  government.  Today  the  word  of  honor  of  a  gov- 
ernment is  a  Jest.  The  principles  of  Christ  by  some  are  held  up 
to  ridicule.  In  their  opinion  those  who  believe  In  them  and  trust 
them  are  but  Innocents.  w     ^w      . 

The  natural  fear  of  peoples  and  govemmente  of  each  other  m 
Kurope  Is  Intensified  today  by  political  fanaticism.  As  in  the  past 
there  have  been  religious  wars,  so  today  there  are  wars  by  in- 
tolerant theorlsto  of  government.  The  great  govemmente.  believ- 
ing that  war  is  Inevlteble.  are  preparing  to  defend  the  lives  of 
their  citizens,  their  liberties,  and  their  institutions.  They  will 
not  listen  patiently  to  our  peace  argumente  and  to  o\ir  urging 
limitation  of  armament  xmless  we  are  willing  to  Insure  their  se- 
curity. This  demand  for  security  commenced  at  the  Versailles 
Conference.  They  are  not  Interested  in  our  moral  support.  What 
they  seek  and  demand  is  an  alliance  wherein  our  Government 
shall  guarantee  the  use  of  ova  Army  and  our  Navy  for  their  pro- 
tection In  the  event  they  are  attacked.  Our  people  will  make 
many  sacrifices  for  world  peace,  but  they  wUl  not  tolerate  such  an 
alliance.  __ 

The  hopelessness  and  the  futility,  the  suffering,  the  destruction 
of  war  may  sometime  convert  these  selfish  civilized  nations  to 
peaceful  action.  At  preeent  our  interposition  in  forHgn  quarrela 
would  but  Involve  our  own  destruction. 

The  question  that  faces  the  repreaentetives  of  our  Government 
today  Is.  What  can  we  do  to  prevent  that  war  from  involving  our 
people,  if  and  when  K  comes?  Some  of  us  who  in  part  bear  the 
responsibility  in  this  behalf  are  determined  that  no  pride,  no  falae 
assertion  of  dignity,  no  reasonable  sacrtfioes  of  what  we  may  deem 
our  International  rtghte.  no  reasonable  restralnte  upon  our  dtlaena 
during  such  war.  In  fact,  nothing  save  our  honor  Shall  Interfae 
with  our  determination  to  keep  out  of  a  foreign  war. 

We  lost  128  of  our  loyal,  peaceftil  citizens  on  the  LusiUmia,  which 
was  sunk  off  the  coast  of  Ireland  by  a  submerged  submarine.  Our 
sympathy  goes  out  to  the  f amlUee  and  friends  of  those  so  unhappUy 
and  so  untimely  destroyed.  And  yet  our  sympathy  Is  broader  and 
greater  for  the  families  of  those  whose  sons  died  because.  In  i>art, 
of  the  unnecessary  death  of  those  on  the  Lusitania.  The  Lusttania 
was  a  British  ship,  carrying  war  materials  to  Great  Britain,  an 
enemy  of  Germany.  Germany  had  warned  against  travel  on  that 
elilp.  and  our  citizens  had  no  business  on  it.  Our  citizens  will  not 
be  allowed,  in  the  next  war.  to  travel  on  belligerent  ships.  We 
armed  our  merchantmen,  and  the  arms  on  board  such  vessels  were 
no  defease  against  submerged  submarines,  and  only  invited — if 
they  did  not  Justify — destruction.  We  will  have  no  such  thing  as 
armed  neutrality  during  the  next  war.  Our  ships  wUl  not  be  per- 
mitted to  arm.  We  will  not  depend  upon  the  Identification  of  our 
vessels  by  the  flying  of  flags,  which  are  misused  by  all  warring 
powera.  We  will  so  mark  our  vessels  each  trip  from  our  haTbon 
that  the  belllgerente  will  know  that  they  are  American  vessels.  We 
will  notify  all  belllgerente  that  otu"  vessels  are  not  armed:  that 
they  will  stop  when  signaled,  and  submit  to  peaceful  vlalt  and 
seareh.  And  th«i  thoe  will  be  no  excuse  to  sink  (me  of  our  ves- 
sels: and  I  am  satlsfled  that  no  government  in  anotoer  war.  In 
such  circumstances,  will  permit  one  of  our  merehant  vessels  to.be 
sunk.  We  will  not  pomit  arma,  ammunition,  and  Implemente  of 
war  to  be  exported  to  any  belligerent  country.  We  will  permit  any 
country  to  buy  our  producte  In  our  country,  but  we  will  not  take 
the  req;)onsiblUty  of  delivering  them  across  a  sea  infested  wlto 
submarinea  and  covered  with  snrfaoa  war  vessels  and  aircraft  ban* 
upon  the  destruction  of  sudti  cargoea.  We  will  no*  permit  warring 
powen  to  obtahi  erettt  In  cfor  country  for  the  purpose  of**^ 
conduct  of  their 


There  are  an  aorte  of  thoughUess  expressions,  such  aa  that  then 
thlnga  will  lead  us  Into  war  nther  than  keep  us  out  of  war.  Then 
la  no  argtunent  offered  in  support  of  such  silly  expreealon.  They 
aay  that  to  require  the  payment  for  goods  befon  transportation  is 
an  alliance  with  the  rich  powen.  It  la  no  mon  an  alllanoe  with 
the  rich  powera  who  control  the  aeas  than  it  woukl  be  if  gooda  wan 
shipped  with  draft  attached.  They  proclaim  that  we  ehould  rely 
upon  international  law. 

Well,  there  la  no  such  thing  as  International  law.  The  so-called 
International  law  of  which  I  speak  Is  the  so-called  oomnrifOn  law  of 
nations.  I  do  not  refer  to  laws  prescribed  by  treatlea.  The  ao- 
oalled  law  of  natlona  Is  baaad  t^ioa  preoq;>te  of  phlloaonben  and 
lawgivers  and  customs  based  on  eonoepte  of  Justtoo  and  morality 
that  have  been  more  or  less  followed  in  interoounw  bstwsen  na- 
tions. Such  rules  relative  to  visit  and  search  upon  tbe  high  seas 
and  to  blockadea  were  generally  obeyed  prior  to  the  World  War. 
Bven  these  rules  wen  challenged,  avoided,  and  violated  during  tbe 
Worid  War.  Theae  customs  and  rules  an  morally  psrsuaslva  be- 
cause they  an  baaed  upon  Justice  and  morality,  but  they  an  not 
leg^y  binding. 

Tteatlea  an  construed  as  laws  in  some  particulars.  They  poaseas 
the  eaaentlal  of  laws.  They  are  preacribed  by  powera  having  au- 
thori^  to  enact  them.  They  are  even  legally  binding.  Tbey  lack, 
however,  an  involuntary  Judiciary  to  construe  thsm  and  to  adjudgs 
the  wrongs  and  the  ranedlea.  They  lack  any  peaceful  power  to 
enforce  them.  They  are  subject  to  so  many  exceptlooa,  such  aa  the 
right  of  self-defenss.  the  protection  of  the  honor  of  a  government, 
the  right  of  retaliation,  ete..  which  exceptions  are  aolely  determined 
by  the  government  asserting  them,  that  treatlea  In  Urns  of  war  an 
of  Uttle  effect. 

Phlloeophera  from  the  earliest  times  have  written  upon  tbe  law 
of  the  aeas.  These  rules  of  conduct,  universally  deelgnatsd  aa 
Intematloiud  law.  have  relation  generally  to  the  righto  of  neutrala 
and  the  rtghte  of  belllgerente  upon  the  high  aeas  during  war. 
Grotlus,  one  of  the  earliest  writen  upon  the  subject,  aa  tar  back  aa 
1625.  m  dealing  with  the  question  of  contraband,  dlrided  contra- 
band Into  three  classes,  namely: 
"1.  Those  that  were  of  use  only  In  war; 

"2.  Those  that  were  of  no  use  In  war  but  served  only  for  pleas- 
ure; and 
"3.  Thoee  that  were  useful  both  In  war  rind  in  peace." 
He  held  that  the  first  was  contraband  of  war  subject  to  selsure 
and  confiscation,  that  the  second  was  free,  and  that  the  third 
became  contraband  of  war  if  the  belligerent  could  not  protect 
himself  without  seizing  It. 

This  rule  has  been  substantially  approved  by  all  of  the  great 
govemmente  of  the  world  and  has  been  resteted  in  treatlea  at 
varioiis  times  with  varioxis  modifications.  The  difficulty  arisea  In 
the  application  of  the  rule.  What  are  the  artlclea  and  materials 
that  constitute  contraband,  nonctmtraband.  and  conditional  con- 
traband? Some  belligerent  govemmente  by  their  proclamations. 
while  others  by  their  treaties,  have  abandoned  the  dasslficaUon 
of  noncontraband,  dividing  contraband  into  the  two  daasea;  that 
is,  contraband  and  conditional  otmtraband.  The  question  then 
arises  during  naval  warfare  as  to  the  circumstances  that  change 
conditional  contraband  Into  absolute  contraband.  Who  is  to  de- 
termine whether  the  "belligerent  oould  not  protect  himself  with- 
out seizing  It":  that  is,  seizing  conditional  contraband  of  war? 
Undoubtedly  Grotlus  meant  that  the  belligerent  ahould  primarily 
determine  this  question.  This  has  been  and  ever  will  be  a  source 
of  violent  controversy  between  bdllgerente  and  neutrala.  Pri- 
marily, the  belllgerente  determine  and  proclaim  what  constitutes 
absolute  contraband  and  oondlti^ial  contraband,  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  conditional  oontraband  will  be  treated  as  abso- 
lute contraband. 

The  neutrala,  on  the  other  hand,  desiring  that  tbelr  eonunsrce 
and  trade  shall  be  interfered  with  aa  little  aa  pnsrihie.  make  and 
assert  their  own  definitions  of  contraband,  nonoontraband.  and 
conditional  contraband.  They  alao  for  themselves  dedan  the  rule 
as  to  what  stete  of  facte  reaulte  In  the  oonvanion  of  oonrtltloinal 
contraband  to  abacdute  contraband. 

During  the  World  War  all  of  the  belligerent  govemmenta.  even 
our  own  Government  after  It  entered  the  war.  practically  de- 
stroyed all  distinction  between  cimtrahand  and  conditional  oon- 
traband, even  going  so  far  as  to  Include  foodstuffs  and  clothing  In 
the  list  of  contraband  of  war. 

I^}r  20  yean  committees  of  statesmen  from  various  countries 
have  attempted  to  codllfy  what  is  called  international  law.  and 
until  the  present  time  all  that  govemmente  have  agreed  i^xm  is 
as  to  the  question  of  the  nationality  c^  various  zxatlonals  natu- 
ralized in  other  countriea.  As  Prof.  John  Baasett  Moore,  than 
wh(»n  there  Is  no  greater  international  writer,  said  In  his  last 
lecture: 

"The  ancient  maxim  inter  arma  leces  silent  merdy  states  s 
fundamental  legal  principle,  which  waa  happOy  eaqyeassd  by 
Shakespeare  in  the  line.  The  law  hath  not  been  dssd,  though  It 
hath  slept.' " 

A  law  that  Bleeps  In  the  time  of  emergency— the  only  tlms  that 
we  need  it — ^is  not  the  kind  of  law  upon  which  we  dasin  to  risk 
the  lives  of  our  dtlaens  and  the  peace  of  our  country. 

Our  Government  la  most  vitally  Interested  at  tba  preeent  thne 
In  the  enactoBsnt  of  lawa  preacriblng  rulea  of  conduct  for  our 
own  dtlsens,  during  a  f onl|^  war.  that  will  eliminate  soms  of  ths 
chief  causss  that  hsn  heretofcn  dragged  us  into  sudi 

At  a  ttans  when  another  world  war  of  evsn  grastsi 
snd  desUuuUfsnses  Is  ttarsstoMd.  If  ixii  Impending,  ws  bsvs  Uttls 
tlms  to  dlsoMB  tbs  sosdsmlo  <jiisstlons  Involved  la  tbs  ndsa  of 
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Hbm 

Awtnae  of  tbe 


far  tiM  nest  woM  war.  and  In  daUnutnlng  vliat 

ym  afciA  tain  on  oar  owb  bebatf  In  sodx  etcnt.  tt  wouM 

that  w  ahookl  ocmMer  our  lalattona 

War.  and  tha  cauaaa  ttaat  iBVOlTed  ua  In  tliat 


I 


IN  will  l»«e  oar  oam  taaTralnlng  lava  «artDg  wr.    Wa  rflUed 
intamattonil  law  prior  to  tha  WorM  War,  and  tt  vaa  oar 

and  yat  thera  la  a  hopa. 

tiM  Leagoa  oC  HaMena.  and 

antarad  tha  JjBtgam  of  Ma- 

that  hsva  bam  xoada  atnoe  that 

Aa  It  la,  ttM  aUlaaoaa 

of  the  Taafiifi  of 

to  their  antaaeaa  ttian  they  ha,^ 

to  tha  oafonaBt  of  ttm  Im^rm.    It  te  poaanala  that  Saropean  for- 

xti  Uka  Qiaat  Britain,  who  art  atrlvlng  Intenaely  for  peace. 

qoo  vcata  the  war  threat  haa  paaaed.    The 

of  paqplaa  and  tha  intoleraaoe  of  political 

todqr  ti  tha  greeteat  threat  of  peace  m  Sorape. 

we.  nan.  In  tJioa.  that  war  moat  eidiauBtltaeU  and 

IB  asf  event,  when  peece  la  eaeured  for  a  thoe  tha  United 

country  In  ttM  world.  It  will  be 
IB  a  poittloa.  then,  to  ta&a  the  leadertfhip  m  an  eSoit  which  It  IB  tta 
tUtw  to  aaahe.  to  brtep  aboot  ooUectlTa  action  tturoqgh  treatiea 
tha*  wlB  tend  to  laadjoat  the  eoonoailc  and  luaneftary  condltlop 
of  the  world  and  eetabltah  peaceful  inatrumcntaUttea  for  the  Jut 
aettlMBieBt  of  ooBtrovereleB  that  wm  tend  to  avert  war.  Our  Oav- 
m  iiiiiaiH  aad  oar  poopla  are  ajnoQiathatlc  and  generous,  niey  are 
wfittDK  fd  ready  to  lend  every  raaaaiialde  aid  to  governments  and 
win  ahanrton  war  hyaterla  aad  sanely  he^  ttieiiiertiea. 
that  thna  eomea,  any  aid  rendered  would  be  wasteful,  futile. 


But  let  ua  not  too  ooolldantly  maintain  that  theee  tMngs  that 
wa  prcpoea  to  do  wUl  prevent  us  Xrom  hannmlTig  involved  In  war. 
Diey  macf.  aad  pttibabiy  win.  keep  ua  out  of  war.  But  swlflsbnees. 
greed,  aad  Jealousy  aia  still  chaiaeterlsUcs  of  human  nature  that 
affect  all  manMnd  tram  the  lowly  cttlaen  to  the  hli^Mst  ruler, 
mieee  characitatlstlcs  eomallmae  urge  powerful  governments  to 
eenquait.  and  ao  long  as  that  Is  postflde  it  is  the  duty  of  our 
CkDfammant  to  be  prepared  to  defend  tteelf ,  Its  Instttuttons,  aad 
the  llvee  and  llbaty  of  its  dtlaens.  Let  us  be  neutral  In  our 
eapiueiluns  aa  wen  aa  In  oar  sets.  I«t  us  give  to  foreign  govem- 
vry  sefe  and  reaacmabia  oooperattan  for  world  peace.  Let 
do  everything  honorable  to  kaep  out  of  war.  but  let  us  at  all 
be  In  the  poattlon  that  If  war  Is  brought  to  our  door  we  can 
oar  aovemacDt  and  the  lives  and  Uberttee  of  our  ctUaens. 


Federml  TazatiiMi 
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or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  DOUGHTON 

or  MOBTB  CABOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Twttdav,  June  f,  19S7 


L.  DOWJHTOW.  OF  MORTR  OABO- 
_  THB  AmiUAIi  CjOWVHfWOW  OP  THB  WORTH 

CAIWHJm  MBBCBASnV  AflBOCLAmOlf,  AT  MSW  BBBN.  N.  O., 
JUKMl,  m? 


Mr.  IXXKIMTOtf.    Mr.  Bpadlwr,  ander  fht  leave  to  cx- 
ny  iCBAita  ta  the  Raoon.  I  inehide  tlie  foOoirlDff 
BddRM  ddivend  bf  me  betore  the  Annual  eonventtoa  of 


It  li  an  taooor.  a  pclvflefe,  and  a  aooraa  of  laal 
to  have  this  twmiuulty  of  taking  to  thla  lepieeeuUUw  gro«9 
of  Itorth  Owonna  B—ohants.  Tteur  tarn  teeord  of  progreeelve 
activity  and  attitude  of  dvle  lasponriMMy  and  oooperatlen  In 
matters  of  public  ooncem  have  earned  for  the  Morth  OaroUna 
Metehants  faeoriaWon  $m  taBpertant  and  honered  ytoae  In  the 
goMBe  ititai.  X  knew  «f  no  other  r«MP  «<  cMMoa  ef  tMe  geeat 
Mato  wte  era  In  peeMten  to  da  aeeea  for  Hm  beMvaMMt  af  oar 
pee|>ie  th»m  yon  merchanlai.    In  your  <tojly  activity  you  eona  In 

the  poMlB 


In  any  aommunlty  the  merdiaDts  will  be  found  to  be 
as  waU  Informed  as  any  other  group  of  cttbtens  and  are 
aaady  and  willing  to  partlc4>ate  In  any  move  tor  ooaanumlty 

Upon  my  aoeeptanoe  of  your  kind  Invitation  to  epeak  here  at 
this  convention  I  was  particularly  pleased  at  the  suggestion  that 
I  talk  to  you  prindpany  about  taiatmn.  It  is  a  sidijaet  that  li 
of  InereMlngly  vital  Importance  to  each  of  us,  and  It  Is  of  per- 
tlonlar  Intereet  to  me  in  the  light  of  my  duUee  on  the  Ooanmlt- 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means.  In  a^ilch  ocmmittee  aU  Federal  tax  legla- 
latlon  must  originate,  bi  your  c&padty  as  merchants  and  tax- 
payera  I  trust  this  subject  wUl  be  of  eqiial  Interest  to  yon. 

Tnm  the  program  I  see  that  I  am  to  dlaeuss  Pedecal  taxation 
with  reject  to  its  effect  vpoa  retail  merchants.  On  this  polmt 
I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  say  that.  In  general.  Federal  taaee 
harden  retail  merchants,  aa  a  class.  Itttle  xoan  heavUy  than  they 
burdoi  any  other  eomparahlf  group  of  dtlaens.  It  haa  been  eatd 
that  retaflers  pay  directly  or  indirectly  one-tenth  of  our  total 
taaes.  I  have  no  definite  Inf ormatian  upon  wtilidi  I  can  aSrm 
or  deny  this  statement.  However,  with  the  exoeptfon  of  the 
Boenee  taxes  Impoerd  upon  retailers  of  alcoholic  benetagee.  and 
the  email,  purely  regulatory  taxes  upon  reiatlvety  few  ownmodl- 
Ues.  I  know  of  no  Federal  tax  levied  upon  retail  merchants  In 
their  esfiacity  as  su^.  Of  course.  It  Is  poaslble  that  the  ipedal 
taxes  impoaed  by  the  Federal  Govemment  upon  a  selected  grov^ 
of  pix)duets  burden  retailers  unduly  as  compared  with  other  tax- 
payers. These  taxee  may  be  passed  on  by  the  manufaotuiar  In 
Bcch  a  mann«r  that  the  retailer  «ould  be  compiled  either  to 
abeorb  a  portkni  of  the  tax  or  find  his  volume  of  sales  reduced. 
Wtto  theee  exceptions,  each  of  you  pay  your  proportionate  share 
of  the  general  Federal  taxes  Just  as  do  taaqpayera  in  other  widha 
of  life. 

Therefore  In  order  to  dlecues  our  Federal  taxee  with  respect  to 
their  effect  upon  retail  merdaants.  I  shall  need  to  dlecues  thsm  to 
the  light  of  their  general  effect  upon  all  taqMyers. 

Tha  power  to  tax  is  not  only  a  w^-reoognlaBd  privilege  of  any 
govemment  but  it  Is  a  duty  that  must  be  exei'clsed  if  such  govem- 
ment Is  to  exist  and  funcUon.  While  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
boto  toe  Federal  Govemment  and  the  States  and  their  subdlvlsiona 
at  times  abuse  this  power  by  excessive,  dlacrlmlnataty.  or  imwise 
use,  the  greatest  abuae  poesHale  would  be  the  f  aUure  to  provide  by 
adequate  taxation  for  the  funds  required  for  the  governmental 
functions  necessary  to  the  def enae  and  preaervatlon  of  su^  govem- 
ment and  the  welfare  of  its  citiaens.  Under  our  dual  ayatem  of 
govemment  two  sovereigns.  Federal  and  State,  exerdee  virtually 
Independent  taxing  authority  within  the  aame  territory  and  upcm 
the  same  people.  EaA  government  renders  certain  sei  vices  to  its 
dtlaens,  and  In  turn  must  look  to  these  same  citiaens  for  the  taaea 
neoeasary  to  provide  Ite  revenue.  In  exacting  such  taxes  govern- 
mental oOdaii  owe  these  dtlaens  the  du^  of  a  ecrupudoua  regard 
for  their  interest  and  welfare.  No  person  or  dees  ouf^t  to  be  pre- 
ferred and  allowed  to  avoid  a  proportlanate  Share  of  the  tax  load 
white  thoee  who  are  less  fortunate  are  burdened  with  undue  taxes. 
XcgWatosa  fall  In  their  duty  unless  tbey  continually  keep  to  B&lnd 
the  taxpayer's  viewpoint  and  not  only  strive  to  distribute  the  tax 
load  as  equitably  aa  posdUe  but  also  strive  to  ^ve  the  taq»yer  hla 
muuay'a  worto  to  the  spending  of  his  tax  dollar. 

It  has  rematoed  a  mjnstery  to  me  how  the  logic  of  strong  critldam 
of  taxation  seems  to  fit  in  so  widl  at  the  same  time  with  ttte  tooea- 
saatrtwaanrts  en  almost  every  hand  for  greater  and  more  ooatly  gov- 
erxunental  servlee.  If  we  are  to  have  dlldent  and  widespread  gov- 
entmental  functlona,  we  must  reallae  that  they  must  be  paid  for 
wlto  taxes.  It  is  a  common  oocunenoe  for  groups  of  dtlaena  to 
proteet  taxes  with  one  breath  and  soon  thereafter  amwar  aa  a  dele- 
gation for  the  obtali^ig  of  a  govemmoital  eervloe  that  cntalla  tha 
expenditure  cf  laiye  sums  of  money. 

If  dtiaenshlp  is  regarded  to  its  proper  li^ts.  aad  If  our  concep- 
tion of  our  duties  aa  component  parts  of  the  community  la  on  tha 
poper  plane,  the  payment  of  taxes  should  be  regarded  es  a  privi- 
lege rather  than  a  dreaded  duty.  Mo  one  ehould  be  wUltog  to  aooept 
the  benefits  of  organlasd  society  without  at  the  same  time  being 
v^hng  to  pay.  aa  far  as  he  Is  able,  hla  praportlooato  port  of  the 
ooito  of  such  benefits.  However,  etan  when  the  benefits  are  dliact 
and  to  exact  ratto  to  the  cost  there  is  often  complaint.  Fot  exam- 
ple, when  property  owners  are  asseesed  for  street  or  other  Improva- 
m^ta  adjototag  their  property,  objection  U  frequently  heard  tl- 
«>«^  Mch  improvements  almoet  always  increase  the  value  of  tha 
property  far  in  uveas  of  the  amount  of  the  ■sntiaimiiil  Ordinarily 
thve  Is  no  sudi  direct  relationship  between  coats  of  governmental 
fUnettaos  and  benefits  resulting  therefrom,  fersoos  an  taxed  tor 
thesiyport  of  schools  who  have  no  children  to  be  educated,  itonoy 
levied  on  merchants  may  go  to  the  anpport  and  foater- 


Crom 


I  P*^  adieu  our  <nwiiilfy  was 
aMPa  was  a  iMHitlm  ptoaa  w 


of  agrlcultiBe  and  taxee  levied  on  farmers  may  eventually  be 
It  for  the  prooMitkin  of  trade  and  oommoce. 
Hoarever.  If  we  take  the  broad  view,  we  know  that  a^ien  eodety 
on^toe  whole  Is  ioBproved  that  auch  Improvement  wlU  ianra  to  the 
flf  each  member  of  the  community.    Moreover,  the  farmer 
bsnefit  from  Improvements  in  the  fld^  of  tradte  and  of.i»»Mw»Mt 
J^^n»^^^ntwlll  find  his  lot  bettered  by  Increaeed  prosperity 


_  .  ?.-»  ---  ■— *y  have,  however,  two  Jnat  cauaes  fbr  oomxrtaint. 
^*23lH!i  *"  «»  •mtty  M>d  fialmeas  with  which  the  tax  kiad 
Jdlafcrtbutrt^and  the  aeoood  has  to  do  with  the  axpendltura  of 

™*  '2?*liS^"?l.*'"  ?•**«*»«  a*  «»  PubUc  credit.  It  Is  not 
.?*  P^^yg^  "^  **>  toe  definite  duty  of  the  dttoenahlp  to 
■K  XDB  tmnar  dlatrmutlen  of  the  tax  Ininlrii.  "^  It  ts  no 


Of  course,  It  Is  largaiy  a  matter  of  <^lnlon  and  Judgment  aa  to 
irhether  an  expenditure  is  Justified  or  as  to  whether  the  tax 
load  is  fairly  distributed.  Usually  thoee  who  receive  the  chief 
benefit  from  a  governmental  service  consider  the  cost  thereof  well 
justified,  regardless  of  Ite  effect  upon  their  fellow  dtlaens;  and 
those  who  have  to  pay  heavy  taxea  are  firmly  oonvlnoed  that  they 
are  being  Impoaed  vipaa  and  are  bearing  an  undue  proportion  of 
the  total  burden,  re^ffdlesa  of  tha  amount  of  taxea  that  are  being 
paid  by  others.  ^     ^  w_      .     ^ 

The  dependable  yardsUck  to  mattera  of  thla  kind  can  be  gained 
only  by  an  analysis  of  the  broad  effeeto  of  such  poUdes  and  by 
their  influenoe  on  the  general  good  of  the  wholr  people. 

Sxperimoe  has  teught  us  that  the  falreat  method  of  -taxation 
is  that  which  is  based  «n  ability  to  pay.  While  this  yardsUek 
cannot  be  mathmatlcaUy  determtoed  to  a  precision  that  wni 
satisfy  all  minds.  It  Is  reeogniaed  aa  being  our  moat  equitable 
prlndple.  In  the  Income  tax  we  have  an  outatsndlng  ffnample 
of  a  tax  baaed  on  the  ability  to  pay. 

In  the  last  analyais.  Income  is  the  chief  source  of  money  with 
which  to  pay  taxee.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  in  tha 
case  of  cataite.  inherltanoe.  or  gift  taxee.  where  the  tax  is  usuaUy 
naid  with  a  portion  of  the  capitel  Itaelf.  Theee  facte  are  of 
prtanary  interest  to  us  aU.  partleulariy  in  the  light  of  the  growing 
indination  of  legislators  to  soften  the  Impact  of  additional  tax 
leviee  by  hiding  and  totermingllng  the  tax  itaelf  to  the  purchase 

^  Ot  ooTOTeTthe  Federal  Govemment  will  continue  to  levy  other 
taxea.  The  estate  and  gift  taxes  are  reeogniaed  as.  economically 
sound  In  addition  to  being  good  revenue  producers.  The  taxes  on 
tobacco  and  alcohoUc  beveragee  are  firmly  embedded  in  our  in- 
ternal revenue  system,  having  been  in  force  since  the  beginning 
of  our  co\uitry,  and  probably  will  conttoue  to  be  levied  and  de- 
fended on  the  groimd  that  the  subjecte  of  the  taxee  are  ixixurtea; 
Import  dutlea  will  very  likely  conttoiie  to  accomplish  their  double 
pu^oee  of  providing  revenue  and  encouraging  domestic  enter- 

^*^'l»8a  the  awful  effecte  of  the  depreasion  had  so  seriously  im- 
paired the  revenues  that  additional  taxee  were  considered  indis- 
pensable by  the  administration  then  in  power.  To  help  meet  thla 
emergency,  special  excise  taxee  were  impoeed  at  various  rates  upon 
a  series  of  selected  commodities,  none  of  which  might  be  con- 
ddered.  In  the  strictest  sense,  neceesltles.  ^  ^    *w 

As  buamess  has  improved  and  conditions  have  warranted,  the 
"ability  to  pay"  taxes  have  been  Increased,  and  some  of  the  exdsa 
taxes  as  were  considered  most  obnoxloua  have  been  repealed.  The 
taxea  on  checks,  soft  drinks,  and  candy  were  among  those  thus 

*^ft°te*^Sped  and  expected  that  the  balance  of  these  temporary 
excises  may  be  allowed  to  lapse  as  soon  aa  the  revenue  from  otoer 
sources  and  the  decMaae  to  expeodlturea  for  rrtlef  purpoaea  will 
Justify  the  loss  of  the  revenue  now  gained  therefrom. 

During  times  of  depression  when  the  strees  of  financial  c^dl- 
tioos  drlee  up  the  tax  soimses.  or  gxeaUy  curtalla  recetoto  particu- 
larly that  <rf  the  tacome  tax.  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  demaaada 
for  govemmental  service  are  sharply  Increaeed  by  nesesslty  for 
relief  and  other  emergency  measurea.  there  ia  ^  «*«»«,*«J5*~i^ 
to  iMlslators  to  reeort  to  that  class  of  taxea  that  are  levied  upcm 
sales  and  transfetw  and  have  no  relation  to  ability  to  pay.  It  is 
possible  that  this  course  ml^t  prove  abet^utely  neeesenry  or 
lustlfiabie  imder  extraordinary  condlttana.  if  the  Governments 
credit  and  stability  is  to  be  maintatoed.  However.  I  take  great 
pride  to  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Oovwnment  haa  been  ^le  to 
finance  ite  extraordinarily  heavy  depression  expenditures  wltoout 
having  to  reeort  to  a  general  salee  tax. 

The  affairs  of  our  Govemment  shocdd  be  to  all  of  tie  one  of 
the  most  Important  matters  which  we  have  to  condder^Govem- 
mental  activities  exert  a  marked  Influence  on  our  social  and 
economic  structure  and  tatimately  affect  the  daily  lives  of  every 
dtieen.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  the  American  peopte  aa  a 
whole  do  not  take  the  interest  ta  their  Govemment  that  they 
should.  We  are  all  prone  to  go  along  taking  our  Oevwnment 
for  granted,  giving  primary  condderation  to  private  affairs,  until 
some  crisis  caiisee  vlb  to  turn  to  it  dtoer  for  help  or  to  protect, 
one  ae  both.  We  should  not  let  our  private  totersste  keep  us 
from  giving  due  thought  and  attention  to  mattera  of  government. 

The  Mtobllsfament  of  a  sound,  workable,  and  understandlngre- 
lationshlp  between  taxpayers  and  their  legislative  lepresentatlves 
Is  of  extreme  Importance  to  the  premier  sdlutton  of  our  fiscal 
dUficiatlea.  The  dealrabillty  for  a  legialator  to  know  how  his 
constltuente  feel  toward  any  policy  cannot  be  overemphadzed. 
The  voice  of  the  people  Is  strong  and  Impreedve  and  when  they 
make  their  deslree  evident  to  firm  and  definite  tonea.  it  usuaUy 
follows  that  their  wante  are  met  and  that  legislation  is  ad<^ted 
to  their  furtherance. 

•nie  great  difficulty  with  the  esteblishment  of  sound  govem- 
mental policy  lies  to  the  toabillty  or  imwillingneea  of  too  many 
of  our  people  and  of  too  many  of  our  govemmental  ofltelala  to 
see  beyond  momentary  gains  and  losses  which  will  result,  from 
temporarily  expedient  measurea.  to  the  broader  scope  of  a  perma- 
nent and  forward-moving  democracy.  It  is  entirely  too  easy  to 
get  away  from  fundamentals  whldi  experience  abould  have  laat- 
ingly  proven  to  ua  are  neoeasary  to  the  peace  and  proqwrity  of 
our  Nation.  

If  we  could  establish  and  malntato  to  our  bustoees  of  govern- 
ment the  same  efllclency  and  cooperation  that  most  of  you  ars  abte 
to  achieve  In  your  mercantile  operation,  ttiere  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  govemment  could  be  greatly  Imjiroved  and  Ite  cost 
lessened. 


llie  second  of  these  needed  ImprovemNite  li  a  change  of  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  a  great  number  of  our  govenmiental  oflkiala. 
particularly  aoaae  of  our  legislative  repreeentetives.  No  member 
of  a  legislative  body  can  properly  repieeent  his  constltuente  nor 
fulfill  his  obligations  to  his  State  or  Nation  if  he  is  unwilling  to 
bu^le  down  and  really  woik  at  his  Job.  No  matter  how  keen 
hla  mind  nor  how  fine  his  motivee  and  alma,  if  he  doeant  devote 
hlmaalf  to  hie  dutlee  and  thoroughly  study  his  legtdattva  prob- 
lema.  it  is  impoadble  for  him  to  keep  abreast  of  his  work  and  to 
tnteUlgently  and  effectively  serve  the  public.  Therefore,  scrupu- 
lous care  should  be  taken  to  the  selection  of  public  ottdals.  espe- 
cially thoee  filling  legldative  podtiona,  with  regard  to  their  quail- 
ficatiena,-  and  after  they  are  cheaen  their  oonstttuaa^  abould 
keep  them  under  watchful  obeervation  to  see  that  they  apply 
themsdves  diligently,  asdduoudy,  and  unsdfldily  to  dlaehargtng 
their  puMlc  reqponsiblllttee,  and  that  they  do  not  uae  their  pod- 
tiona prtnurlly  to  further  thdr  own  pdltteal  intersata. 

It  would  be  dlfllcult  for  me  to  discuss  frankly  with  you*  the  Fed- 
^«I  tax  policy  without  saying  something  relative  to  the  undla- 
tributed  proflte  tax  levied  by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1936.  The  prto* 
dple  of  this  tax  la  not  new,  but  this  is  the  first  time  tt  has  been 
applied  to  actual  practice.  It  haa  long  been  reeogniaed  that  there 
haa  olated  oonatderable  dlqiarlty  betwem  toe  tornaas  tax  on  hud- 
ness  conducted  to  the  c(»porate  form  and  that  carried  on  by  indi- 
viduals or  partnerships.  The  flat  tocome  tax  on  corporations  im- 
posed the  same  burdens  upon  all  companies,  regardlees  of  whether 
the  corporate  tocome  was  paid  out  to  dividends  and  subjected  to 
the  siirtax  on  the  individual  redpldat  stockholder  or  waa  wlthbekl 
by  the  company. 

Thus  where  the  bulk  of  the  corporate  Income  was  paid  out  to 
dividaada.  atockholdera  were  being  imfalziy  penallaad  lioraofer. 
wh«a.  through  tha  efforte  of  wealthy  majority  dookJioldars»  very 
small  postlona  of  the  company's  eamlnga  were  paid  out,  a  dlatlnot 
injtistloe  waa  done  the  email  stockhoMer  wbo  mli^t  be  to  real  need 
of  his  dividends. 

But  there  was  a  huge  and  unfair  advantage  to  a  ralatlvdy  small 
number  of  persona.  Tbmy  were  thoee  whoee  incomea  were  to  the 
\t^gt%  braeketa.  or  would  have  been  had  they  reeatved  all  of  Uielr 
corporate  earnings  regtilarly.  Only  a  small  portion  of  their  eam- 
lnga waa  paid  to  them  to  dividends,  because  it  waa  to  their  totar« 
est  to  {dow  toe  money  back  toto  tha  bualness  without  being  sub- 
jected to  the  individual  surtax  thereon.  ICoreovar.  they  were  able 
to  control  the  policies  of  the  oorporatlona  in  which  they  were  In- 
vcBt«sandoo«ddeatabllshasmaUor  no-dividend  policy,  regarrtlsss 
of  the  dealrea  of  tha  adnertty  atoekhotrtam  wheae  hnidtngs  wsca 
small  and  whose  dividends.  If  received,  would  not  have  raised  them 
out  of  the  low-tax  brackete 

"Ibe  imdistributed  proflte  tax  is  fundamentally  aound  and  ssems 
to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  f  eaatble  and  equltaUa  ptaaa  wa  have 
yet  tried.  No  one  oontenda  that  it  la  perfect.  In  feet,  we  know 
that  there  mn  a  number  of  inequalltiea  to  tha  exlatlng  law  and 
that  hardships  are  caused  to  many  instanoea.  Boarever.  thla  ia 
more  or  leas  true  of  all  taxea.  We  ars  now  making  a  thorough 
study  of  this  tax  and  will  analyse  the  retuma  for  tha  year  IBM  and 
report  to  Oongreas.  through  the  Oommlttee  on  Waya  and . 
the  resulte  of  our  flnrtlnga, 

The  problem  of  relief  for  dd>t-rldden  companlaa,  and  f o 
that  are  forbidden  by  State  law  from  the  payment  of  dlvMendak 
la  reedvmg  oareful  attendon.  Tha  nseeedty  on  tka  part  of  email 
companies  to  retato  a  stoBdent  p<»tlon  of  their  inooma  to  take 
care  of  rsaaonahU  eiq>anaion  and  development  la  alao  reodvtog 
condderation.  It  will  probably  prove  feadbto,  alao.  to  make  aome 
provlalon  whereby  losses  for  preoedlng  yeara  may  be  carried  for- 
ward and  used  aa  daduetiona  against  net  Inoome  far  a  current 
year  for  the  pnspaesa  of  thla  tax.  Cartful  studlaa  an  beliig  aoada 
on  theee  aad  ether  peed  hie  rsfosma.  aad  wa  aaa  hopeful  thaa  an 
equltaUe  solution  can  be  worked  out  to  taka  caie  of  these  prob- 
tems  to  the  near  future. 

I  think  It  ia  appropriate,  alao.  to  discuss  briefly  the  revenue  dt- 
iiatlon  and  our  preaent  fiacal  condition. 

In  1933  the  revenixe  from  taxes  totaled  only  one  billion  eight 
hundred  and  ftfty-flve  mllliona.  and  of  this  sum  the  Inoome  tax 
produced  only  aeven  hundred  and  forty-six  minioBa.  In  ISM  the 
total  tax  revenue  waa  two  bUUona  nine  hundred  aad  fifty-four 
mlillon«.  and  in  1085  three  blUkms  six  hundred  aad  twenty-one 
millions.  By  1936  the  Federal  Govemment'a  tax  revenue  had 
risen  to  three  bllUons  nine  hundred  millions,  of  whldi  the  Inemne 
tax  produced  almoat  one  and  one-half  billlona.  Conaervatlve  eatl- 
mates,  baaed  on  the  revenue  secured  tons  far  to  thla  flaeal  year, 
todicate  that  our  total  taxee  for  1937  wUl  approxtanate  five  bU- 
Uona two  hundred  millions,  of  which  two  billions  one  hundred 
millions  will  come  from  the  tocome  taxea. 

Stoce  1933  Federal  tax  revenues  have  Increased  ftom  leas  thaa 
two  bullous  to  more  than  five  billions.  This  Inereaae  ia  not  at- 
tributeble  chiefly  to  the  Impodtlon  of  new  taxea.  nor  wholly  to 
ralaed  ratee  to  exlatlng  levlea.  It  la  the  combination  of  theee  with 
the  greatly  improved  buaineas  activity  that  Is  respoDBtUe.  The 
restoration  of  income  and  values  to  their  proper  levd  and  the  to- 
crease  in  the  production  of  articles  subject  to  the  exdae  taxea 
have  contributed  more  to  our  preaent  encouraging  tax  revaaua 
than  either  the  new  levies  or  the  increaeed  ratea  to  the  old  taxea. 

It  ia  true  that  we  have  not  yet  balanced  the  Budget,  and,  I,  for 
one.  do  not  ctmdder  this  fact  wlthto  Itaelf  alarming.  Tlie  pay- 
ment of  the  veterans'  adJiMted-eervloe  oertlfleatea  tmsapaetaffly 
added  ever  one  and  oae-half  bUllona  to  the  expendtturs  alda  of 
the  Federal  ledger  laat  year;  the  tovaUdatkm  of  the  A.  A.  A.  taxea 
by  the  8tq>reme  Court  deducted  over  one-4urif  billion  from  the 
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tmo  uaaipected  tmOban  added  of««r  two  M> 
IkiM  to  tbm  IBM  diOBtt. 

I  baltet*  tb»  0<M*  iMiIk  of  Um  AmmiBmn  paopto  Iimv  lM«a  In 
iVBP«ttty  with  UM  nac— iiy  emargncj  mtpf^aaitxam  vblCh  tha 
admlBMndon  haa  amph^ad  to  pull  na  ofot  of  tba  dafveaalon  and 
to  nllava  tha  want,  aaffartng.  and  mimrj  caaaed  ttaanliy.  How- 
aaar,  b0v  tbat  tte  irtiwit  of  Indnatry  an  again  luuninlns  and 
that  unaaaployment  is  rapidly  racadinc  I  bdlava  we  an  all  agnad 
that  the  atand  taken  bj  the  adminlatntkm  lor  aoomnmy  and  tha 
dnatle  curtaUment  et  espcndltuna  la  a  neeaaaaxj  one.  With 
fflfuM^  deenaaaa  in  ej^andltima  and  the  praMBl 
tntraaiM  In  tax  nvanuaa  than  la  no  naacm  why  our 
ahould  not  aooa  ha  In  balanoa  and  cartaOmaBto  iMsun  on  our 
-piddle  debt. 

One  of  the  ^iaf  dlAsuttlee  tnvoind  In  the  enactnent  of  fair 
rwaml  tax  latWIanrm  Uaa  la  the  faet  that  conaldwatton  maat 
eonttmnlly  he  gtvan.  not  only  to  the  harden  of  Pedenl  taxaa,  but 
alao  to  that  of  State  and  looyiy  Impoewd  taxea.  Kren  under  the 
hMi  lenaa  now  imp  need  by  the  Fadend  Oovenunent  oonalderably 
onr  half  of  our  total  tana  an  paid  to  the  Stataa  and  their  polttl- 
eal  anhdlTlalaaa. 

Out  of  tha  apprahnately  $13,000,000,000  that  will  be  paid  In 
taBBaa  by  the  AnMrtean  people  dartng  the  eumnt  year  the  VMeral 
OwiMiiiiwiH  win  eoOeet  about  fin  billtona,  iMTtng  aeren  bUUona, 
or  BO  panent.  to  be  eoUaeled  by  the  Statea  and  local  govemmenta. 
^Vnaae  ecgdIUoua  aa  thay  pnma  today  there  U  little  baala  for 

ta  tha  near  fotora.  tba  pnblle  endlt  haa  been  hea;vtty  pledged 
•ad  tntoiTimental  piojatla  have  been  undertaken  that  may  not 
nadny  be  abandoned.  The  ooodltkma  ani^ly  to  Statea  and  local 
wbMo aa  wril  aa  tolhe  Videral  Qofeixonent. 

S  Ihea  we  cannot  radoee  the  load  on  the  average  tasqwyer,  we 
—man  At  laaat  eooeentrato  our  hart  efforti  to  dlatrfbuto  the  load  aa 
tetrly  aa  poaaUUe.  keeplag  In  mind  alwaya  the  yaitlatldc  of  abOlty 
to  pay. 

b  xeeent  yean  then  haa  been  oonaiderahle  comment  reganUng 
-rkh  taxaa."  R  la  true  that  in  our  tnoome  and  eatote 
the  ratea  to  the  top  bradteta  an  high.  Beoauae  of  thia  the 
haa  been  enetod.  and  accentuated  by  thoae  n^oee  ende 
it  'win  earn,  that  the  uKn  wealthy  an  paying  the  greater 
part  of-our  taxaa..  Ihla  la  far  firam  true.  Sven  if  it  wen  deelred 
to  taiy  the  bulk  of  the  tax  burden  iqten  thtfr  tdioalden  tt  would 
be  Impnaaibla  to  eaiiy  out  each  a  plan,  for  the  tact  la  that  then 
la  not  enough  Inoome  fnm  wealth  In  tha  top  braekete  alone  to 
provide  the  neoenary  revenue  even  if  It  wen  all  taken  in  taxaa. 
Uhdar  peaaant  wwrtltlnaa  H  la  neeeeaary.  however,  to  impoee  heavy 
taan  oa  tbr  vica  aad  moderate^  ridi  In  order  to  svold  cmahlng 
the  poor  by  tovatlnn 

I  aai  ooBvtaoed  that  the  American  people  do  not  approve,  and 
win  not  wnUngly  aeoept.  aa  a  permanent  poUey.  taxaa  on  poverty. 
The  eOorta  that  have  been  made  to  get  the  Inderal  Government  to 
have  met  with  eoacttve  oppoaltkm  aad  JustiAed 


who  dWlkae  any  portka  of  our  governmental  aettvt^ 
ean  iln  ap  and  aay  ao  aad  aaed  have  no  faar  of  vladlettve  retaUi^ 
ttaa.  Our  GoveRuaeat  haa  Ita  faulty  aoma  of  whldi  an  appar- 
ent aad  caU  loadly  for  ntotm.  hot  oa  tha  whole  the  Ameitcaa 
aajoya  the  beat  goverameat.  tha  greateat  ftoadom  of  ladl- 
tooa^*  aad  activity,  tha  gnateat  emfwmtn  aaourl^  aad 
to  eera  a  daoeat  livelihood,  of  aay  dtiaak  of  any 
Aad  la  addmoa.  ha  paga  a  a 
at  thaa  do  tha  i  liiainn  of  aay 
laaia  ao  taxpayer  ahooM  monk.  hla 
otthe 


B  la.obvlooa  that  the  great  mkldla  daaa  of  AnMrlran  dtiaena 
la  aow  bearing,  and  muat  eontlnae  to  beer,  the  bulk  of  the  tax 
liw  ilM I  Thla  la  true  far  the  leaaoa  that  while  aone  of  this  deee 
hoida  great  wealth  or  reoelvea  a  huge  laooete  the  anm  of  their 
taaaaaea  MMtttatee  the  greater  portion  of  the  Income  fbr  the  whole 
Mbiiaa  t*— p*y  through  their  numartcal  atniigth 
ir  Z  aoavrriMnd  the  attttnde  of  thla  peat  elaaa  of  dtiaena  and 
thalr  naetton  to  oar  tax  proUema,  I  bdlen  I  caa  ai^ 
that  they  will  not  proteat  Vbm  coatlaaed  Ixvooltlon  of  thla 
If  they  baUave  tt  la  aaeeaaary  for  good  government  and 
It  la  batag  dftaMbotad  amoag  toam  aa  fairly  aa  poaalUe.  aad 
If  tliqr  kBow  at  tte  aaaa  time  that  their  wealthier  neigbbon  an 
BOl  betog  pMsOtted  to  aivade  their  Juat  proporttoa  of  taxation. 

Tbntloa  laiulahaa  tha  very  Hf^hlood  of  all  geveBameata.  With- 
mat  It  gawta—ftal  taacittnaa  would  eeaee  aad  orgaahad  aoeiety  aa 
wa  kaow  tt  would  aot  long  endun.  Sadi  Biambef  of  the  Aaarl- 
caa  eaaHBaailty.  aa  iMtfear  how  peat  or  how  lowly,  ahaxea  in  the 
I  of  government.  The  Araay  and  Navy  defend  the  h«i»*iil»  ae 
tha  Blighty;  the  An  tmefca  nidi  to  the  buzalng  ahaaty 
with  tha  aaaaapronptaeei  aad  efltelaney  aa  If  tha  greateat  manalon 
wan  oa  flre.  FoUoe  protoetlan  la  available  to  aU  regardleaa  of  their 
atothm  to  Ufa.  Tba^eaaSta  aad  fbdlttlea  of  our  VMccal  Govera- 
aaat  an  epaa  to  aay  dtlam.  lagaidlaaa  of  rank,  who  haa  need 

OftlMd. 

auqr  be  obtatoad  by  every  Amerkaa  boy  or  glxl. 

of  htiorhar  llnaarial  eoadlttoa.  aadUbrarlee  aad  other 

t  tiifigiiiatlna  an  opea  to  everyoae.  who.  notwltbataad- 

Shla  age  or  formar  epiwrt^mltlaa.  wlAea  to  laupron  hia  mind 
hia  oapabflltlaa     Than  an  oieemoafaary  aatobliahnMnto  In 
ranlty  for  tha  ean  of  too  aaal  and  deatttoto. 
la  no  Slate  that  doea  not  provlda  fdr  thoae  of  Ita  dtlxama 
hyatcaUy  or  aaaataOy  aflleted.  aad  the  adaeatloa  of  the 
bUad  aad  of  tha  deaf  aad  duaih  dioald  be  to  aU  of  ua  a  gnat 
of  pdda  to  tha  efBelency  aad  Iwimanttartanlaa  of 


The  totdllgent  ettlaea  own  to  Mm^if  xad  to  hia  Goverameat 
a  deflalto  du^  to  keep  t**rnmmtf  thoroughly  Infarmed  on  puhlto 
aflaha  aad  to  uae  hia  iT^fln^tirw  and  perauadve  ability  and  hIa 
baOot  If  neeeeaary  to  bring  about  needed  reforms. 

la  thla  nqiwet  you  merchiintfl.  both  aa  buUvlduala  and  aa  an 
awnrlatlfBi.  have  a  gdden  oppinrtunlty  to  exert  a  tnrnendoua 
f^T«ii|atm«t  for  good  in  your  oomauinlties.  The  American  dtiaena  do 
hava  control  of  the  deetiny  of  thla  great  Nation,  and  we  will  have 
exactly  the  kind  of  country  and  goTeminent  that  we  make  for 
oiuraelvea  through  the  ainoerlty.  intelligence,  aad  efflciaicy  of  our 
efforta.  And  tt  f oUows  that  our  ayatem  of  taxation,  a*  well  as  our 
Government  aa  a  whole,  will  be  Just  aa  good  m  we  make  It  or  Juat 
aa  bad  «i  we  wlU  auffer  It  to  be. 


The  Nevtrality  Bill  and  Spanish  Atrocities— Why 
Do  We  Not  Enforce  the  Neutrality  Bill  Against 
Admitted  Belligerents? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OP  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  8, 1937 

lir.  COTFEE  of  Washixigton.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
world  was  shocked  by  the  unspeakable  infamy  of  wholesale 
slaughter  of  hinoeent  wcxnen  and  children  by  bombs  dronped 
mercilessly  from  German  military  planes  upon  the  holy  city 
oi  Ooemica.  Here  mxtcombatant  w<»nen  and  children, 
amid  ineffable  agony,  were  blown  to  bits  or  maimed  for  life 
In  a  civil  war  prolonged  and  magnified  from  a  mere  Finnish 
into  a  major  conflict  by  the  wanton  intervention  of  Nazi 
Germany  and  Fascist  Italy  under  the  control  of  megalo- 
maniac dictators. 

THX  Hoaaoa  or  AT.wwtTA 

Everywhere  in  the  United  States  indignation  was  ex- 
pressed freely  at  this  atrocity.  Protests  arose.  In  the  cen- 
ters of  American  intellectual  life  feeling  became  bitter.  At 
the  capitol  of  the  movie  world.  Hollywood,  the  foremost  direc- 
tors, scenarists,  actors  and  actresss,  cameramen,  all  branches 
of  the  industry,  Joined  in  pctoted  denunciation  of  this 
tragedy.  Hardly  had  the  fever  of  horror  subsided  mildly 
when  the  entire  world  was  shocked  again,  inexpressibly,  by 
the  spectacle  of  a  sleei^ng  small  city  of  Abneria  blockaded 
by  a  German  squadron  at  5  a.  m.,  sending  shells  and  shrap- 
nel into  private  homes,  killing  and  frightfully  maiming  more 
Innocent  women  and  children  and  noncombatant  men,  on 
the  trumped-up  excuse  that  the  destruction  of  the  city  and 
its  Inhabitants  was  a  reprisal  for  the  dropping  of  bombs 
upon  the  German  pocket  battleship  DeutscMand  by  Span- 
ish loyalist  planes.  The  facts  are  that  the  Deutachkmd 
tras  in  a  harbor  in  the  Balearic  Islands  at  Palma,  ccmtrary 
to  the  nonintervention  pact  and  in  palpable  violation  of  her 
own  solemn  acieement  not  to  approach  closer  than  15  miles, 
and  farther  that  the  German  diips  would  refuel  only  In 
Spanish  Morocco.  When  Spanish  Government  planes  were 
reconnoitering  over  the  Balearic  Islands,  part  of  which  are 
in  control  of  the  rebels,  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  German 
naval  vessel  and  the  braibing  was  in  retaliation  therefor. 
Regardless  of  these  facts,  nothing  could  justify  the  wanton, 
criminal,  brutal,  and  cowardly  «>»«*»«  "g  of  Almeria  under 
the  drcumstances. 


DOaS  THX  mCTtAUXT   Bnx   MKAir   A^TTTHZKat 

Many  Members  <A  Congress  feel  that  this  Government 
diould  invoke  the  neutrality  law  and  impose  an  embargo  of 
arms  against  Italy  and  Germany,  who  are.  in  fact  if  not 
(edmieally,  engaged  in  war  in  Spain  against  the  »Trtetiwg 
friendly  democratic  Government  of  that  country.  Our  Sec- 
retary of  State  appears  unwilling  to  apply  the  law  ^i^ch  was 
drafted  for  Just  such  purposes.  Under  the  neutrality  law 
Americans  would  be  prohibited  from  riding  as  passengers  on 
flhiPB  flying  the  flags  of  Nazi  Germany  and  Fascist  Italy. 
Perhaps  our  State  Department  is  apprehensive  lest  repercus- 
sions arise  having  a  deletolous  effect  upon  American  busi- 
ness with  these  eoontries.  Are  we  to  continue  to  put  con- 
sideration of  profit  above  consideration  of  humanity  px^  fair 
play?   It  is  contended  that  the  impo6iti(m  of  the  arms  em- 
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.jSiWil 


^. wsisUtuis  perttsaasUp  and  in 

espouse  one  sied  of  the  BpanMi  vjuiimtmt-  It  has  evsn 
been  liniilWwlj  said  that  tlie  niwninh  otvH  mr  te  a  fM- 
Uonal  dispute.  Recently  the  gentleman  from  Mlnneaota 
[Mr.  Bsnuaal.  the  gmtlmian  from  CaUfonila  EMr.  aoon}. 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  cyoosmsuj.  and  myself. 
Mr.  l^Teaker,  interviewed  the  Secretary  of  State.,  from  whom 
we  could  aet  no  assuranee  on  our  idea  that  thensatiality  law 
be  invoked  agatast  Qennany  and  Italy  oa  tbs  aroaad  that 
these  countries  had  committed  acts  of  beUigerence  undar  in- 
temational  law.  Tliroughoiit  America  nempapecs  of  many 
political  persuasions  and  vtewpotnts  are  « . 
their  strong  feeling  about  the  Almeila  fciddeat  and 
ing  that  America  be  consistent  aad  forthright  and  unafraid 
in  Implying  the  nentraMty  law  to  the  offending  countries. 

ITXOIV 


;  WASHXXOTOM  OOKMOmnALZK 

That  many  peoirie  in  the  State  of  Washington  are  aroused 
to  the  situation  appears  idquantly  in  tlie  fofiowing  telegram: 

Sbattu;  Wash..  June  1,  i937. 

WASHIlfOTOK  CbMOUanOVAX.  DSLSOATXOir. 

Core  Joan  Coffee.  Htnae  of  Sepretentattoet, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
With  the  ateUteg  at  AlmerlK.  tiie  iwt  wjatlge  of  Nasi  noninter- 
vention In  Spain  Is  stripped  ftslde.  The  Nazi  Oovemment  covertly 
at  war  against  Spaalih  dsmocnic;.  rtnoo  tk»  rebellion  now  threat- 
ens an  open  Invaslcm  of  Spanish  temt<My  and  surrounding  waters 
while  flying  the  Ifasl  flag.  This  is  an  act  of  wur  la  aay  lasguago. 
<?ontinued  shlpnent  at  war  materlalB  to  Italy,  Gcnnony.  and  Por- 
tugal from  the  United  States,  whQe  an  exabaigo  agaiaat  the  ship- 
ment of  stmtlar  goods  to  the  Spanltdi  people  Is  an  actoal  violation 
of  the  spirit  of  neutrality— actual  aid  to  the  Fhadat  btfllgerenta. 
Woe  the  sake  of  world  peace  aad  worW  deaaoeracy.  the  Waehhigtoci 
Commonwealth  Pedaratloa  aslcs  that  the  Wasl^nctoa  eoDgrsssloaal 
delegation  press  for  the  extension  of  the  neutrality  embargo  now 
enforced  against  Spain  to  the  other  benig^enta  In  the  conflict, 
Oernuoiy  and  Italy.  Only  this  ean  bring  Amertcan  polli^  back  to 
a  nautial  position  ta  the  Faaelat  war  of  aggreeskm  against  Spanish 
democracy.  

WASH-JfOTOW  OOlCMOirWKALTH  PDnATRMT  EZBCTTRVS  BOAn, 

HowAlDi  COsnoAir,  Secretary. 
mnrrKAUTT  rassumoM  m  a  CKSLLKsraB  ■Bormnra  dkhmow 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  our  foreign  policy  to  be  supine  and  spirit- 
less because  we  are  afraid  that  perhaps  the  chtp  on  the 
shoulders  of  dictators  might  fall  off?  Are  we  worried  lest 
power-mad  mentalities,  now  temporarily  hypnotizing  the 
once  enlightened  poputece  of  great  nations,  be  offended? 
Are  we  to  be  kicked  aroimd  Hke  the  late  Champ  Clark's 
"houn"  dawg"  and  take  it  and  Iflce  it?  Why,  ttien,  was  ttie 
neutrality  law  put  through  Congress?  Does  it  mean  noth- 
ing, or  will  it  be  applied  only  to  small  and  fanpotent  nations 
idiose  reactions,  no  matter  how  beUicose,  would  make  no 
dent  on  our  national  honor?  Are  we  to  have  the  same 
attitude  as  has  been  exhibited  by  the  League  of  Nations 
toward  powerful  violaton:  of  international  law?  On  our 
State  Department  and  administration  rests  tihe  responsibO- 
tty.    I  pray  that  we  win  receive  a  decisive  answer. 


Is  tiM  Democratic  Pnrty  Gnfog  Fascist? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  B.  PETTENGILL 

O?  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  Jw»e  9, 19S7 

Mr.  PETTENOILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  item  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  Sunday  should  not  go  unnoticed. 

Governor  MUrphy.  of  Michigan,  is  reported  as  sponsoring 
a  un  in  the  legislature  of  that  State  which  would  authorize 
him  to  take  over  Industrial  idanta  and  operate  them  i^ien 
they  have  been  doeed  by  labor  disputes.  It  is  said  that  the 
bOl  has  already  passed  the  lower  house  ai  the  legislature  and 
is  now  pending  In  the  aenate,  irticre  no  deticnnlnwl  opposi- 
tion is  expected. 

Let  the  historian  note  that  this  Is  the  way  fafldam  made  its 

start  to  Italy.      .-...^^^^ 

'BBS  MuBBuHnf  cane  to  Mt'JiiganT 


tlw  **fMaHi  af  labor  J*   flo 
la  tm^  a  m»ianifi  for 

labor  when  he  started  his  climb  to  power.    Bui  whan  art 

ttm  ftfifi  frf  Ifllinr  la  TtalT  t""*"?* 
Where  Is  csiloettvolMrgatning.  the  right  to  itrito.  the  rigtt 

to  waanla^  tbe  right  to  petttton.  tho  risbt  to  crlOdas  gov- 
ernment, the  right  to  Impartial  courts^  tfcn  tba  right  to 
vota? 

WlMt  woukl  8om  Oeowera  say  about  aU  tWa?  What  wlU 
lafoor  say  aboat  it  if  and  v^hen  the  aeqaenee  of  ofonta  In 
America  brings  to  them  the  same  reflHtt  that  tt  btoi«ht  la 
Italy-^n  Oermany? 

S<»ne  laboring  men  are  now  supporting  this  movement 
under  the  belief  tbat  puMte  oiklala  aow  ta  power  are  their 
friends.  But  can  they  comk  en  the  immortality  of  public 
officials  or  tbehr  ooaatant  friendabipr  Can  they  count  on 
keeping  their  friends  in  office?    And.  if  not,  what? — 

In  the  baads  of  poUtlcal  puppets  at  aa  aoonomlr  autocracy, 
such  powes  W9xid  pav^de  shackles  for  tlo  UhettlM  e(  the  people. 

If  the  State  takes  over  the  factories,  who  will  fix  wages 
then;  who  wm  Ax  hooxB  then?  After  the  Slate  taiSBs  over  a 
factory,  will  it  permit  its  workers  to  strike?  The  State 
then  has  the  responsibility  of  operating  the  plant  at  a  profit, 
wtthont  ruaatag  up  a  detelt  for  the  taxpayem  to  ataoorb. 
Win  the  State  then  permit  an  iatetxuptloa  of 
WIBit? 

The  same  item  la  the  New  York  Tlates  reports  a 
similar  proposal  in  Pennsylvania  by  Oovemor  Barle  with 
Tc«peci  to  the  anthracite  coal  fields,  a  propoaal  aa  to  wtaMi 
congressioiua  support  is  apparently  desbed. 

Again  I  ask  the  question:  If  the  State  of  Peaniylvanla 
undertakes  the  responsibility  of  operattag  the  anthiaeite 
mines,  wiU  it  stop^  there?  Soft  coal  eompctes  wMb  anthra- 
cite. So  dees  petroleum— fix!  ofl— and  natural  and  artttcial 
gas.  as  well  as  electricity.  Will  the  State  pcradt  Its  com- 
petitors to  fidther  Invade  its  anthracite  marketa*  or  wlU  it 
take  over  the  oampetitc»«?  Can  the  State  pay  aach  wigea  ki 
Ultfaraelte  as  to  leee  its  market  to  soft  coal,  fuel  qU.  or  gaa? 

I  hope  the  men  of  labor  will  give  UMse  queatioaa  a  long 
answer  and  ask  n^iere  labor  wQl  come  out,  not  in  the  neat 
6  Mr  10  montlB  bat  In  the  next  5  or  !•  years. 

All  history  proves  that  labor  makes  a  miati^e  In  getag 
partners  with  ttie  state. 

Sam  Oompers  said: 

ir  I  were  In  a  mtecrlty  of  one  In  ttis  cunfeutlon.  X  would 
want  to  cwt  ov  vote  ao  that  ttie  men  of  lobar  ahaU  not  wlBlagl^ 
enslave  lliiiaiwlw  to  aowaesaaS  autasctty  la  tbair  IMhwtrtol 
struggle  tat  treeOom. 

It  is  a  canUaal  tenet  of  my  potttieal  oreed  that  thaaa  at 
the  bottom  of  tha  econonrtc  pyramid  are  eatiticd  to  mate  of 
tibe  wealth  tbaX  industxy  cxeatea.  I  taeUeve  capital  haa  dt- 
veited  to  itaeif  an  undue  share  of  that  wtaMh  X  believe 
wealth  baa  taeeome  too  cenoeatatad,  too  onluakly  dlg- 
tribated.  ^ 

wayataaolvathia 
Oae  la  high  t 
1  would  plaoe  ttaeae  taxes  at  tha  hlgheat  palat  ttaat 
will  not  djseonnigr  own  from  taking  the  rlika  t€ 
ing  the  new  Indasfcriea  and  maintaining  tha  old 
vitally  necessary  to  keep  the 

And  then  I  would  protect  the  right  of  colieetive  bargain- 
ing taor  the  men  of  labor. 

And  thenl  wonkL  CO  afttf  the  moaefiobata 

fiaexa.  big  and  Utile. 

And  then  I  would  prevent  the  aale  of  tax- 
Federal,  State,  aad  manidpaL 

And  when  that  Is  done  I  would  wish  tha  state  to  bo  tept 
from  controlling  labor  or  labor  trooi  eontaoBtag  tta  Mala. 
The  state  shoold  be  the  impartial  aaypbre  aad  Inrtit  on  aU 
pli^lag  ttie  gMae  according  to  ndea  fair  £ar  aB. 

Tlicre  are 

.  aa  F.  Di 
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„  .  not  foiiif  to  pennll  PiMdBts  to  tak»  over  the 

putf,  not  wten  tliey  andentend  what  tbe  tocmltM  of  d»- 
mocney  an  «p  to. 

For  myself,  I  vote  to  keep  Democracy  frcn  volng  Ftadst 
If  T  III  nil  I  wta  I  Ml  >Tifi  ffimpfT  nf  mr  rollragTinii  tfir  nrmnmtn 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  wffl  vote  tokeepDonocracy 
from  goinff  Ftadst. 

Before  trading  Democracy  for  fascism  we  want  s<»neone  to 
demoostrato  from  an  actual  wortdaf  model— not  a  praf es- 
■or^  blue  print— that  fUdnn  has  been  the  friend  of  the 
poor  and  the  psotector  of  the 


Proposed  Child-LalMH:  Amoidinent 
EXTONSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DUDLEY  A.  WHITE 

OF  omo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TMUday,  June  8, 1937 

Mr.  WHXn  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  2  Introdaoed 
a  nsv  prmriTsal  for  a  child-labor  amendment  which  ia  a  sim- 
pUlled.  practical  fonn,  carefully  framed  to  meet  the  objec- 
whkh  have  premited  ratiflcatioo  of  the  original  pro- 
to  the  States  in  1024.  Senator  Waikxiv 
hie  wAIingness  to  introduce  the  same 
proposal  simnltaneeusly  in  the  Senate,  but  he  is  out  of  town, 
his  actioo  wiU  have  to  foUew  upon  his  return, 
to  the.nesr  pattern.  aoHestad  in 
Imeittaa^  A.  iMRtence  Lowell, 
of  Harvard,  wtio  is  rscognimd  as  an  outstanding  pioneer 
to  the  child-labor  movement. 

This  amendment  would  deal  only  with  labor  for  hire  in 
bona»4de  industrial  plains.  It  specifles  children  under  16 
years  of  age,  tnntead  o(  18.  in  recognition  of  the  contention 
that  there  is  a  legitimate  and  wholesome  field  for  certain 
types  of  younivters  in  the  16-to-18  classiflcation. 

It  is  designed  qieciflcally  to  meet  the  objections  of  those 
who  have  feared  that  the  old  amendment  might  be  Inter- 
preted as  giving  the  Federal  Government  oontnd  over  child 
training  and  education. 

It  must  be  ratified  within  5  years,  in  contrast  to  the  pend- 
IBV  amendment  which  has  been  floating  around  for  13  years, 
becaost  of  otajecticmabie  features  and  no  time  limit. 

This  new  form  does  not  luresume  to  interfere  with  any 
phase  of  a  chiU's  hfe,  except  protection  against  labor  ez- 
plcitotion,  and  It  ccnflnea  the  authority  of  the  Qovemment 
to  child  labor  in  mines,  quaixles,  mills,  workshops,  factories. 
and  manufacturing  establishments.  Everyone  can  readily 
see  that  the  chiwlflratlmw  specified  in  this  resolution  cover 
the  pIsces  when  uyyiesalve  and  unhealthful  abuses  can  be 
fraetieed  on  the  largest  scale  and  with  mort  harmful  results. 
Tbe  boy  who  has  enooidl  industry  to  mow  the  neighbor's 
lawn  Aonld  not  be  and  is  not  pfnaHwrrt  by  this  plan.  It 
hurt  as9  child  to  h^  with  the  work  around  his  own 
or  his  father^  farm.  In  fact,  this  sort  of  training 
the  making  of  many  a  young  man. 
Is  eonsiderable  differowe  between  a  lad  working 
oot-of-dooss.  setting  his  own  pace  of  prodoctian.  and  the  boy 
vdio  works  inside  »  n^ne  or  f a<^ory  and  tries  to  meet  factory 
standards  of  hours  and  production.  One  of  the  strong  points 
of  ^is  proposal  is  th^  it  deals  with  the  latter,  but  does  not 
attempt  to  regulate  farm  or  home  woa^  it  does  not  affect  the 
newdMy.  the  delivery  boy.  the  caddy,  or  ycnrng  folks  engaged 
in  similar  outside  work.  It  does  not  encoinage  idleness. 
JBecanse  of  the  undesirable  form  and  objections  raised  by 
the  general  pubUe.  the  old  child-labor  amendment,  pending 
lince  UM,  hee  not  been  ratified  by  the  l^ates,  altho(;«h  sub- 
mitted IS  years  ago.  Parents  have  feared  the  questions  dis- 
eoBsed  to  this  statement  C3iurdi  and  farm  groi^is  have 
been  opposed  to  Ite  provisions.  This  proposal  eliminates  those 
ehlcctionable  featorea.  Indirectly  it  has  been  indicated  that 
kertwri  of  cfanrch  and  farm  groupa  have  expressed 


ttketar  approvaL    It  would  be  supported  by  public  sentiment 
and,  therefore,  eould  be  quickly  enacted  into  law. 
The  text  of  the  proposed  amendment  provides: 

Sao.  1.  Tb»  OengTMB  shall  hsTe  power  to  limit,  regalat«.  snd 
pfOhlbtt  labor  in  mines,  quarries,  mills,  ivorkahaps.  factories,  and 
maaulacturlng  establishments,  of  all  persona  under  16  years,  of 


Sec.  a.  Hie  power  of  the  several  States  Is  unimpaired  by  this 
artlelo,  «xo8pt  that  operatkm  of  the  State  laws  EhaU  be  suspcBnded 
to  the  ertcnt  necessary  to  give  eSect  to  legislation  enacted  by  Con- 
h««under. 


It  would  diononstrate  once  more  that  there  need  not  be 
unnecessary  delay  on  constitutional  amendments  if  they  are 
supported  with  the  pn^;>er  degree  of  public  approval. 


Representatiye  William  Voris  Gregory 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26, 1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  servloe  of  Hon.  WaxiAM  Voazs 
r,  late  a  Representative  from  Blentudcy 


Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  House  consists  of  25  members.  During  the  last  year  four 
of  ovir  members  have  answered  the  final  sunmums.  Witti  but 
one  exception  all  four  were  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  duties  Of 
thia  committee  are  evacting  and  arduous.  Of  course  it  is 
opCioaal  vdiether  or  not  ft  member  assumes  his  fnU  remionsl- 
UBCy  or  is  content  to  drift  along  while  others  do  the  work. 

1  pay  my  respects  today  to  our  departed  colleague  and 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Ccmunittee,  the  late  Representative 
WzLLZAU  VoRxs  GutooKT,  of  Kentucky.  Judge  OszctnT  al- 
ways assumed  his  full  responsibility  and  performed  well 
every  task  assigned  to  him.  He  was  primarily  a  lawyer. 
EQs  active  life  before  coming  to  Congress  had  been  devoted 
to  his  profession.  As  a  practicing  young  lawyer  he  suc- 
ceeded. As  a  United  States  district  attorney  he  was  a  suc- 
cess. As  the  presiding  judge  in  his  own  circuit,  he  dispensed 
Justice  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  people,  and  it  was  but 
natural  that  he  should  become  a  member  of  the  one  exclu- 
sively legal  committee  when  he  entered  tliis  body. 

Som^ow  OT  other,  it  seemed  perfectly  natural  to  call  him 
Judge  Gregory.  He  was  in  no  sense  spectacular,  and  when 
he  did  address  the  House  he  commanded  the  attention  of  all. 
The  country  needs  more  men  of  this  type.  There  has  been 
no  member  of  the  committee  during  my  time  who-  worked 
harder  and  accomplished  more  in  a  quiet  way  than  did  Judge 
Grxgort.  As  chairman  of  his  subcommittee,  he  was  always 
prepared  when  the  roll  was  called.  He  took  much  pride  in 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  Democrat  and  took  just  as  much 
pride  in  the  fact  that  he  was  not  partisan  in  framing  legis- 
lation. He  died  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  and  it  is  difficult 
for  us  to  understand  why  a  man  of  this  tsrpe  should  be 
called  from  an  active  field  where  his  services  are  so  bene- 
ficial, not  cmly  to  his  district  but  to  his  country.  He  will  be 
greatly  missed,  and  the  memory  of  him  will  lingo:  with  us 
long. 


Keep  America  Out  of  War— Invoke  Arms  Embargo 
Against  Germany  and  Italy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  J.  O'CONNELL 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  8, 1937 

Mr.  O'CONNELL  of  Montana.    Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  wrtend  and  to  connection  with  my  House  joint  resolution 
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fcquesting  Out  Piceldent  ef  the  United  Stotes  to  dedeie 
Oermany  and  Italy  naticae  at  war  with  Spato  under  the 
terms  of  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1S87  and  to  invete  the  terns 
ihoeof  against  Oeraiany  and  Italy.  I  weidd  like  to  intiodMee 
■the  following  stotement  which  was  presented  to  Beeretaiy  of 
Stato  CoideU  HuU  fay  me  at  a  oonferenee  to  which  my  eol- 
ieagues,  Hon.  Josh  T.  BxiiMaa.  Hon.  Jobm  M.  Cofra.  end 
Am.  Btbom  N.  aoon,  requested  the  Secretory  o<  State  to 
advise  the  President  that  Germany  and  Italy  are  nations  at 
war  under  the  tarns  of  the  Neutrality  Act: 

Wuakjnftom,  D.  C,  Jum»  2.  iMT. 
T^bM  HonoTAbls  Conau.  Buia, 

Secretary  of  State,  Wtuhfruftan.  D.  C. 

SacBKZMir:  On  bahatt  or  a  large  grocqp  tsf  my  eol- 
by  th«  BonoraMa  JoHir  T.  BMnrawi.  WlancnMa 
JoKM  M.  CoawMM,  HoDarmbla  Bobb*  Q.  A&um.  Honorable  Bomr  Gk. 
TkiOAK,  Honorable  Gsbalo  J.  Boilbaxi.  and  Honorable  Dkwt  W. 
JoHHSoir.  I  wWi  to  bring  to  your  Kttentlon  our  Ttaws  In  con- 
aeeklan  with  ttaa  Eoihb  Joint  reaolumn  wldoh  I  latndaoad  yv- 
tavday  rawtestlag  tkat  Geraany  aad  Italy  ba  daoiarae  Battaaa  at 
war  with  aipaln  under  tbe  tem«8  of  the  Nantrallty  Act  of  2087. 

The  wanton  txmibarameut  of  AJmerto  by  ITasl  waisUpa  U  aa 
vet  ct  war.    It  ia  Itee  brtoat  In  a  loag  oerlea  of  bratal  and 
atka  attacks  by  tte  Itallaa  aad  OanmM.  Qcmmmam 
brave  Spanish  pe(^)le. 

No  one  has  denled^  that  Nad  wazahipa  mnrdwrad  100 
batants.  the  defenseteaa  mxxnen  and  diildren  Who  made  their 
taaaaas  la  tbe  aenBdUtarsr  ana  oT  Aknerla.  It  Is  generally  ad- 
miftjd  that  Itattan  booiMng  p*»»*—  have  aaereUaml] 
tbe  cIvH  ■opulattons  of  ValcaeU  and  DawetoBa.  R  haa 
estatdlShed  that  Guernica  and  Its  800  peaceful  inhabitants 
ujslBuiatlcany  deoiioyeJ  by  Hacl  i*ar  plaaea  and  machtno  gems. 
Tteoe  axe  hard  facta,  knoim  to  tmKj  saaier  of  HbB  daUy 

papeas facte  wbtrth  have '  aroused  tba  Imllgiialioii  of 

ptaplM  throughout  the  world.  It  Is  no  longer  poasUde  to 
these  facts  or  eoeape  from  tbe  oondnalon  wtdch  most  be  drasm 
Item  tbem  tha*  BMy  aad  donaaay  are  waging  an  uadedaavd  war 
Ms^i*  fipalB.  a  demoeratie  govcramaot  fMoHtty  to  the  Oaltsd 
States.  Failure  to  recognise  these  facts  aad  to  aeocpt  thair  Isci- 
cal  conclusion  would  be  an  unequl-rocsl  vltAatton  of  our  own 
neutrality  laws.  Further  dfrtay  In  toehidiBg  Italy  and  Germany 
within  the  embargo  now  enforced  against  the  legitimate  Gorem- 
ment  of  Spain  Is  tanftamouat  to  a  dadasatlon  that  the  United 
States  Government,  despite  all  amdal  statements  to  the  contrary, 
has  sided  with  the  traitor.  Gen.  Franctseo  Franco  and  his  alliea. 
the  Fascist  invaders  of  l^anlah  soU. 

After  Almerla  tbe  American  pecq^le  certainly  cannot  accept  the 
reply  made  by  you  on  a  former  occasion,  namely,  that  German  and 
Italian  parttdpatltm  m  thn  SpsOUsh  war  has  not  been  astahllshed 
by  evidence.  To  the  plain  people  of  this  country  evidence  of 
Italian  and  German  aggsssBlon  aow  appears  overwhelming.  V7e 
also  have  found  tbe  evldoaoe  mfore  tbaa  suWrttnt  to  warrant 
prompt  action. 

In  the  name  of  our  own  coostitQcntB,  and  in  the  name  of 
millions  oi  American  cltlBcns  who  cherish  the  American  ideals  of 
danaoexaey  and  peaoa,  we  ask  tbe  Department  of  Slate  to  pradahn 
Italy  aad  Germaay  aattaxia  at  war  aa  driteed  by  the  neutrality 
Act  of  1037,  and  to  Invoke  the  terms  of  that  act  aonnwilntly. 
Toars  very  truly. 

J.  O^JmrmBx. 


How  Shall  the  Colorado  River  Be  Further 
Developed? 


EXTENSION  OF  RIMARKS 
HON.  JOHN  E.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUS£  OF  SEPSESENTAflVES 

Tuesday,  June  8,  If  37 


Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Ariaooa. 
on  Thursday.  June  8.  to  a  very  signtftnant  mewsigg  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  No  policy  initiated  tay  thia 
statesman  who  sees  adown  the  years  is  more  vital  to  vs  ae  a 
nation  and  to  our  postexity  than  the  Resident's 
and  far-reaching  ptanounoement  in  this 
brevity's  sake,  we  (tpnk  of  it  as  the  flood-oontrel 
but  it  is  far  more  than  that.  It  is  a 
for  converting  the  great  forces  of  natme  into  eervante  of 
man  *"ptf  ^  of  permitting  them  to  be 
agencies  that  they  so  frequently  have  been  d  late 
Our  Fcesident'a  plan  le  ece  of  xiMr  nffflihw^  sdrioh  ia  a 


much  faroadar  ooncepUflKi  than  that  of 

tfaouA  of  eouxee  flood  control  is  oontahied  withhi  it. 

We  eoDSUBed  won  than  an  hour  hi  the  He 
ing  whether  the  handhng  of  the  Freiident^ 
ouUined  In  this  mecsNPe  shall  be  in  ehar«e  of  the  Flood 
Control  Committee  of  the  Houee.  or  e(  the  Btvera  and  Bar- 
boa  Committee.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Ifae  Pleod  Oentxel 
Committee  lias  so  limited  a  Juriadicttaa,  it  occars  to  i 
the  House  has  shown  wisdom  in  giving  this 
planning  en  the  part  of  our  proiriietlc  leader  Into  the 
of  that  ooBomittee  of  longer  ^f*^^~^t^g  and  ef 
tion.  While  the  debate  was  in  progzen,  the  thought 
we  that  fkMd  control  need  Is  now  negHgitiie  on  soene  «C 
the  laigor  rivers  of  the  oom^ry.  as  for  *""»«"^  the  graat 
Colecado  Stier  at  the  Southweat. 

A  decade  or  more  ago  flood  control  on  the  Oidorado  Blver 
and  its  tributaries  was  a  crying  need.  However,  at 
moment^  the  tremendeos  Boulder 
about  a  year,  rendering  the  main  Cotarade  River  praetinally 
immune  to  flooda.  One  of  the  tritoutarftee  of  ite  OotaadD  la 
the  Oila  River  in  Ariaona^  induding  the  flidt  RUcr  aa  Ma 
main  txibutary.  Akeady  six  great  storage  dame 
built  on  the  Salt  River  and  the  Oila  River,  with  plaoos 
still  other  dams  to  taring  those  two 
contnd.  I  feel  that  there  should  be  at 
on  the  Oila  River  before  we  can  saj  that  tt  win 
tie  visited  by  a  dmartiwua  flood.  But  with  tbe  eeveral 
refened  to  above.  X  ieel  that  the  Ookirado  River  Is 
parati¥ely  aafe  fram  floods. 


iliiiiiilliii  III  lla  ■miiiilisii  iiisili  III  llii 
seat,  the  Ocdarado  River  Buin  will  censtltuto 
reglonai  atftberity  or  agencgr  in  his  oountry-wMe  soheme  ef 
organtaatton.  The  whole  flonthwest  la  vitally  Inttfeetod  la 
the  "Red  River  of  the  West."  Portions  of  eeven  States  of  the 
Southwest  constitute  the  Colorado  River  Resin  It  ad^t 
be  assumed  by  the  unthinking  that  the  Oolacado  River  has 
been  developed,  considering  Boulder 
with  O.  but  I  assuze  you  that  only  a 
made. 

The  President  refers  to  interstate  contacts  aad  tte  united 
cooperation  of  kwal.  State,  and  Federal  agmcles  to  render 
complrte  development  adeqnat»  and  sucoeatfuL  Ibis  lOfi  ef 
thing  has  been  tried  on  (he  Ooiorad^  as,  for  Inetanoe.  tte 
Santa  Fe  compact  of  1922.  which  was  only  partlalbr  mrniai 
ful.  having  been  signed  by  only  six  of  tte  seven  States  In- 
volved. Later  a  tzi-^tate  compact  was  negotiated,  bat  aet 
ratified,  by  all  of  tte  three  lower-bastn  States, 
ence  shows  tte  rtifflniity  of  getting  agreement  * 
Statea  involved,  especlslly  when  their  iutnesia  mm  m  vttiri 
and  their  (Svergent  views  JO  great.  As  an 
tion.  aH  Statea  oenoemed  In  an  tarterrtate 
opemte  to  tte  best  advantage,  aad  yet  tte  giaat  dHannMy 
of  euch  toterstato  treaties  is  weO  iUuetratod  tagr  tte  fatture  ef 
tte  Santa  Fe  mmpart.  among  tte  seven  nnlwadi  Baria 
Statea:  tte  failure  of  tte  proposed  tri-Stato  compaol  belaeeu 
Arlmna.  Califocnla.  and  Mievada;  and  tte  fcog  dehiy.  prac- 
tically amwiwting  to  failure,  betwei 
Mexico,  in  regard  to  tte  waters  of  tte  Rio  Qraade  Rli 

What  doea  thfti  ilhntrate  other  than  tte  MmmuttAmm  jq. 
volved?  To  my  adnd.  U  fltastrates  that  subetantlal 
must  be  accorded  eadh  State  in  order  to 
Just  exactly  ae  heiB  frequently  f aU  oat  over  tte  dIvMcn  ef 
an  estate,  so  do  tte  States  of  our  Vniaa  sadly 
an  equitable  division  of  some  great 
should  we  be  too  quick  to  oondmin  tte  balky  aettoD  of  an 
apparently  recalcitrant  State,  tor  it  may  te  that  In  tte 
compact  pr^^ared  euhstanttal  justioe  hoe  not 
or  mors  of  tte  Stales  alfeeted. 

Bor  tte  past  decade  and  a  half.  aU  over  this 
of  A'*"^*"»'  haa  been  <*»«'«*«»y  olticlaMl  for 

on  tte  Oolorado  River,  and  tte  action  ef  that  State 
bdtf  m>  to  aoom  and  witwnpt  for  not  having 
JdBBd  tte  otter  ifac  hi  Ite  ratiflcettBW  of  tte  Smifea  Fi 
rnemarf  I  fed  Iteft  nch  sWeten  Is  not  liadiflid  In 
Ughft  of  aa  tte  iaete.    I  ferileve  tteit  tte  hhterian  «f 
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fOture  will  proDoimce  a  different  verdict  when  be  can  calmly 
axid  weigh  tbe  evidence.  However,  I  have  no  time 
to  go  into  an  ezidanation  of  or  JustlflcatioQ  of  Arizona's 
count  in  ttgud  to  tbe  Santa  Ft  compact 


COKMiPO  WMSDK  HOT  TST 

Tbe  fact  tbat  Boulder  Dam  is  now  finished  and  a  half 
doaen  minor  dams  on  tbe  lesser  tributaries  have  long  been 
functiotibig.  as  for  instance  tbe  Roosevelt  Dam  in  Arizona 
eompleted  in  1911,  it  may  seem  tbat  tbe  idiysical  develop- 
ment of  tbe  liver  has  just  about  been  ccnnpleted.  Such  Is 
far  from  the  truth.  A  wonderful  beginning  has  been  made, 
but  my  frnphasls  is  tbat  after  all,  it  is  only  a  beginning.  In 
view  of  tbe  efforts  tbat  I  made  in  this  House  about  3  weeks 
aco  on  behalf  of  tbe  OUa  irrigatioai  project  in  Yuma  County, 
Ariz..  Members  are  apt  to  think  that  I  now  refer  to  continu- 
ing work  on  that  protect  as  the  flnishtng  touches  of  the  com- 
pleted Colorado  River  development.  No;  that  is  not  what 
I  have  In  mind.   That  is  not  the  (mly  thing  lacking. 

U  wSL  at  the  development  legally  and  physically  possible 
In  Tama  Ooonty,  Aria.,  were  comideted.  I  still  maintain  that 
only  a  »**gto««"g  would  have  been  made  on  the  Colorado 
Basin  as  a  whole.  There  are  vast  irrigation  and  power-pro- 
dnction  powiliilittfe  in  the  uiqper-basin  States.  These  must 
be  a  part  of  tbe  complete  utilization.  There  are  yet  vaster 
power  developments  along  the  Cdondo  River  and  its  trib- 
ntartes  than  thooe  already  completed.  Not  until  that  mar- 
veloQS  stream  staaH  be  fully  utilized,  f^om  its  rivulet  begin- 
nings in  tlM»  high  Rocky  Mountain  area,  along  its  entire 
course  to  its  delta  at  tbe  head  ci  the  dulf  of  California,  in 
regard  to  irrigation  first,  reforestation  second,  and  power 
production  third.  vriU  the  Colorado  River  be,  in  my  oirinioo, 
devdoped  as  the  President  has  indicated  in  bis  message^ 
recently.  Ttme  wifl  not  permit  me  here  to  touch  upon  but 
one  oCjthe  three  jriiases  of  possible  future  development. 
MAXIMUM  wowwa.  Tmooocnom 

Beginning  with  the  least  important  of  these  items  first, 
the  last  of  tbe  three  named  above,  power  production— and 
power  production  is  Vbt  least  beneficial  use  of  such  vrater— 
I  wish  tp  say  that  the  vast  power  protbicttcm  at  Boulder  Dam 
Is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  with  the  ultimate  pos- 
slbllittes  of  that  river.  Of  course,  there  may  not  exist  today 
the  market  for  an  extended  power  production  now.  but  the 
market  win  devdop.  The  need  will  grow,  and  when  the 
need  has  developed  the  engineering  possibilities  are  in  the 
river.  Let  me  remind  the  committee  that  there  are  more 
ttan  a  doaen  good  dun  sites  within  the  Grand  Cbnyon  of 
the  Colorado  and  within  the  State  of  Arizona  alone,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  sirienAd  sites  above  Lees  Ferry.  When  all 
the  available  dam  sites  akmg  the  Colorado  River  and  its 
tributaries  above  Boulder  Dam  are  enumerated,  it  will  be 
found  there  are  more  than  a  scene  of  them  whicdLwill  rival 
Bouktar  Dun  in  posslbmty.  Some  of  them  win  exceed 
Boulder  Dam  in  regard  to  power  output.  Surely  our  far- 
seeing  President  must  have  envisioned,  sometime  adown  the 
years,  the  devdopment  of  these  engineering  resources  to 
tbfdr  limits.   It  is  interesthig  to  speculate  on  what  he  saw. 

What  Niagara  VWls  is  to  the  Northeast,  what  the  Tennes- 
see VaDej  Authority  is  to  the  Southeast,  what  the  Columbia 
River  devek)pment  is  to  the  Northwest,  the  Cc^orado  River  is 
to  the  Southwest  I  maintain  that  the  fun  possibilities  of 
-the  Colorado  River  exceed  may  of  the  other  three  in  regard 
to  poarible  power  development.  Qranted  that  there  is  not 
today  the  population  within  reasonable  transportation  dis- 
tances to  mmnmf  the  etoetrlelty  that  might  be  produced  by 
tbat  river,  it  is  only  a  Question  of  the  future  when  the  pop- 
idation  will  be  there  and  the  need  will  exist.  Who  knows 
.  when  engineering  sdenee  win  develop  better  and  more  effl- 
^'^lent  means  of  transporting  dectrie  power  long  distances 
cheaply?  In  such  an  event  we  shaU  be  lOde  to  consume  tbe 
power  wbkh  that  stream  can  so  easily  produce,  ^^th  such 
complete  utmzatkm  of  the  whole  Colorado  Bastau  and  be- 
cause of  it,  the  growth  of  that  entire  area  in  wealth  and 
population  wfll  be  undoubtedly  fwrnparainle  with  that  of 
southern  oyifomla  wttbtn  the  Ufettane  of  a  sintfe  generation. 

ft  iiioQidba  xenaited  here  that  the  peogram  of  future 
Blver  development  which  I  have  i^eaned  Cram 


other  tiioughtful  statesonen,  as  wen  as  our  President,  and  of 
which  this  statement  merely  hints,  is  a  much  bigger  and 
more  complete  utilization  than  has  heretofore  been  at- 
tempted. It  is  not  a  program  primarily  for  the  interest  of 
any  one  State,  but  contemplates  benefits  for  each  and  every 
one  of  the  seven  basin  States,  in  due  proportion  to  the  de- 
mands of  justice.  The  national  development  involved  in 
such  a  thoroughgoing  plan  would  be  second  to  none  in  aU  the 
plans  of  our  empire  builders. 

Let  me  also  positively  say  in  this  introductory  statement 
that  such  a  comprehensive  plan  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  no 
substitute  for  the  in-esent  remarkable  construction  already 
finished  or  nearing  completion.  It  would  build  upon  what 
has  already  been  dcme,  supplementing  the  works  already 
constructed,  dcring  no  injury  to  vested  interests  in  achieve- 
ments up  to  the  present  time.  When  what  I  conceive  to  be 
the  President's  plan  on  the  sixth  regional  area  is  fully  car- 
ried out.  in  a  si^rit  of  justice  and  broad  statesmanship,  a 
greater  economy  and  national  investment  will  have  been 
made  in  the  name  of  the  second  Roosevelt  far  surpassing 
the  notatde  attainmoits  in  the  name  of  the  first  Roosevelt — 
and  those  have  been  most  remarkable — toward  the  (tevelop- 
ment  of  the  mighty  West. 

"YThere  there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish."  That  sage 
remark  seems  especially  applicable  to  the  basin  ol  the  Colo- 
rado River.  We  shall  not  now  contemiriate  the  possible 
greater  developments  of  the  Ccdorado  River  in  the  signifi- 
cant fields  of  reforestation,  revegetation,  and  the  production 
of  food  through  the  multiple  use  of  water  in  irrigation.  AU 
of  these  are  as  susceptible  of  greater  development  as  is 
electric  power  production  along  that  unique  river.  AU  of 
this  is  in  the  lap  of  the  future,  in  toe  power  of  Congress,  and 
in  the  wisdcMn  and  justice  at  a  planning  auUiority  such  as 
the  President  would  have  set  to  the  great  task. 


Joseph  W.  Byms 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
HON.  CLARENCE  W.  TURNER 

OF  TENNSSSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  4, 1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  senrlce  of  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Btbot. 
of  Ttoneasee,  late  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

Mr.  TURNER.  Mr.  Speaker  and  fellow  Members.  I  wish 
to  say  just  a  few  words  in  simple,  heartfelt  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  my  good  friend.  Joe  Btrrs. 

Joi  was  a  personal  f rimd  of  mine  for  many  years.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  serve  with  him  as  early  as  1901,  when  we 
became  intimately  associated  as  members  of  the  State  Sen- 
ate oi  Tennessee,  and  that  friendship  continued  as  our 
pathways  crossed  many  times  down  through  the  years  until 
his  death. 

Joi  Btrrs  was  true  and  loyal  to  his  friends  and  just  in 
his  dealings  with  his  fellow  num.  He  was  alwasrs  ready  and 
willing  to  do  his  part,  dependable  and  courageous  in  fight- 
ing for  those  things  which  were  for  the  good  of  humanity, 
and  during  his  long  career  he  wcm  and  held  the  esteem  of 
Mend  and  foe  alike  by  his  fairness,  by  his  aggressiveness, 
and  by  his  ability. 

During  his  Icmg  and  active  career  as  a  puUic  servant  he 
was  faithful  to  the  Democratic  Party.  He  served  the  State 
of  Tennessee  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  being 
speaker  of  the  house  (rf  representatives,  was  a  Democratic 
Presidoitial  elector  in  1904,  was  a  Member  of  Congress  from ' 
tbe  Fifth  District  for  14  consecutive  terms,  and  his  Section 
as  Speaker  of  the  House  was  a  fitting  recognition  of  his  party 
loyalty  and  leadership. 

It  is  significant  that  Tennessee  sent  its  three  sons,  who 
became  Speakers  of  this  body,  from  the  same  section  of  the 
State.  It  mi^t  be  of  interest  to  historians  to  know  that 
two  Qt  than  served  consecutively— Bell  and  Polk— and  lived 
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in  <MTj"'"*^>g  districts.  One  of  these  served  later  for  one  term 
as  Qovemor  of  the  State,  and  then,  after  twice  suffering  de- 
feat as  a  candidate  for  Governor,  became  President  of  tbe 
United  Statee-^ames  K.  Polk. 

I  believe  one  of  Job  Btrhs'  greatest  virtues  was  tbat  of 
kindness.  During  his  terms  in  Congress  innumerable  young 
Members  of  this  body  were  the  beneficiaries  of  his  kindness. 
It  is  generally  understood  that  an  unfortunate  Member  of 
this  House,  led  on  by  a  eeries  of  exploits  which  almost  ended 
in  bis  expulsion  from  this  body,  was  saved  from  that  tragedy 
through  the  kindly  interventton  of  the  noUe-lkearted  Speaker 
Btrrb.  

An  American  orator,  speaking  at  the  grave  of  his  own 
toother,  who  had  been  a  Member  of  Congress,  said: 

If  everyoDe  f  aTored  by  bis  kindness  Aofold  brtng  a  flowar  to  bis 
grave,  he  would  rest  under  a  mountain  at  roses. 

That  was  true  of  Joi  Btrrs.  His  friends  were  legiOD.  Hie 
had  no  personal  enemies.  As  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  ex- 
pressed' it: 

8o  many  gods,  so  many  craeda. 

8o  many  paths  that  wind  and  wted. 
When  all  this  old  world  needs. 

la  tbe  simple  art  of  being  kind. 

Back  of  the  fine  and  noble  personality  of  Jox  Btrrs  lay  a 
deep  foundation  of  Chrisiten  character.  He  had  a  simple 
faith  i^iich  followed  him  to  the  end.  On  the  day  of  bis  sud- 
den departure  from  the  walks  at  man,  his  companion  for  a 
lifetime  related  to  a  close  friend,  how,  ttaroutftiout  his  mar- 
ried life,  he  had  kept  up  the  simple  devotions  of  his  child- 
hood. In  that  lay  something  of  the  secret  of  his  sweet  and 
winsome  parsonality.  He  had  in  his  nature  those  iiuahties 
iriiich  not  cmly  draw  one  human  b^ng  to  another,  but  trtildx 
bind  man  to  man  with  hooks  of  ste^ 

It  was  not  mere  accident  that  Jos  Btrrs  remained  tn  Con- 
gress continuoocdy  for  28  years  after  his  first  Section.  It 
was  mxai  apparent  to  those  who  bad  aided  him  in  a^iieving 
that  ambitim  that  a  man  among  men  had  been  chosen  to 
represent  that  historic  district,  a  district  once  represented  by 
Sam  Houston,  and  in  whose  historic  sou  rests  the  ashes  of 
Old  Hickory.  While  Joi  Btrrs  lifted  no  sword  in  battle,  nor 
led  a  charge  in  war.  he  was  one  of  the  finest  Inflnenoew  at 
work  to  sustain  a  distressed  natlm  when  war  was  on. 
When  peace  came  he  continued  his  important  nde  as  one  of 
the  keepers  at  the  gate.  We  sometimes  forget  that  car  heroes 
of  peace  deserve  as  enduring  monimientB  as  our  heroes  of 
war. 

Dteam  not  that  award  and  hdmet 

Are  signs  at  valor  true. 
For  peace  bath  greater  Tlrtoas* 
Tiaaa  battle  ever  ' 


During  the  recess  poiods  of  Congress  Job  Btrrs  did  not 

find  his  surcease  from  labor  in  QUiet  places  away  from  the 
nuMjf^ffning  thnmg  where  rest  and  peace  might  have  come 
to  his  tired  body.  Tnnt^iij  be  went  out  among  the  folks 
n^io  had  honored  him  with  their  suffrage,  and  not.  as  the 
statesman  he  was.  but.  as  a  friend  come  back  home,  mixed 
and  mingled  among  men.  He  vrns  at  home  at  countrjrslde 
schools  and  churches,  where  be  often  took  part  in  the  pro- 
grams. To  those  who  had  honored  htan  so  much  he  was  a 
simple  puMic  servant  who  bad  come  bade  to  find  out  anew 
their  wants  that  he  inl«^  better  serve  them  i^en  again  at 
his  post  of  duty. 

One  of  the  greatest  hopes  of  our  Republic  is  that  out  of 
the  strife  of  political  rivalry  and  tbe  clash  of  economic  ideas, 
and  far  and  above  the  smoke  of  conflicts  of  evor  kind, 
stand  great  personalities  who  represent  in  their  characters 
the  finest  fruit  of  our  years  of  progress  and  devekqRnmk 
Jox  Btrrs  belongs  to  that  ever-growing  graap  who.  at  any 
price,  always  responded  in  a  fine  way  i^wn  any  crisis  arose, 
whether  it  was  a  crisis  in  the  life  of  a  perscmal  friend  or 
some  period  of  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
He  was  truly  a  public  servant.  U  it  is  true  that  the  greatest 
among  us  are  those  who  are  the  servants  of  aU,  then  our 
dear,  departed  friend  truly  belongs  among  the  great  men 
of  our  Natikm. 


Joseph  W.  Byns 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

HON.  HEREON  PEARSON 

OP  TBOXMaSKM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAT1VS8 


Friday,  Jmne  4, 1937 


Onthettfe^ 
of 


;  and  pubUo  am  iko  of 
lata  Qpeakar  at  the  House  at  nsprsssatstl' 


lir.  PEARSON.  BCr.  Speaker,  this  is  tbe  first  anntvexasry 
of  the  death  of  a  great  Tennessean  and  a  great  American. 
JosiPH  W.  Btrrs.  In  this  historic  Chamber,  where  he  spent 
the  best  years  of  his  life  and  raidned  bis  most  useful  servloe 
to  this  Nation,  we  gather  to  pay  tribute  to  him  and  to  vread 
upon  the  permanent  recoxds  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  the  spoken  words  of  love  and  esteem  of  his  friends  and 
ooDeagues.  This  record  may  grow  dim  with  age.  but  the  love 
and  admiration  of  those  who  bonrar  bis  memory  today  sbaU 
live  in  verdant  splendor  in  tbe  hearts  of  all  who  came  under 
the  spell  of  bis  benign  influence  and  useful  life. 

As  a  Tennessean  I  am  pnyud  that  my  first  offlcialact  as  a 
new  Member  of  Congress  in  January  1935  was  to  vote  for  my 
friend  and  colleague.  Job  Btrrs,  for  fi^^waker.  Proudbecause 
of  the  record  whidi  he  made  in  that  exatted  position  during 
the  *««"<"g  2  years,  distinguishtng  him  as  oneirtuim  histo- 
rians will  record  as  able.  just,  azul  loyal.  He  was  all  that  the 
Speaker  of  tbe  House  should  be.  a  man  of  exalted  chazaeter, 
unimpearhaWf  integrity,  and  superlative  ability.  When  the 
news  came  that  his  labors  were  at  an  end  every  Ifamhrr  in 
this  body  felt  deeply  the  loss  of  a  political  leader  who  knew 
DO  partissnship  and  countenanced  no  unfair  praetkxs  when 
it  came  to  respecting  and  protecting  the  views,  ri^ts.  and 
privileges  of  those  who  served  under  him  and  with  him. 

I  do  not  bdieve  Jc«  Btrrs  had  a  personal  enemy  in  the 
world.  On  the  other  hand,  he  possessed  every  qualification 
which  endeared  him  to  men.  I  have  never  known  bis  equal 
for  patimce  and  forbearance  under  trying  ebcumstances. 
and  frequently,  by  his  kindness,  courtesy,  and  consideration, 
he  put  to  rout  those  who  saw  fit  to  test  his  ability  to  main- 
tain an  even  temper  and  calm  demeanor  under  pressure. 
Loyalty  to  a  friend  was  a  sacred  Udng  with  htan,  and  those 
of  us  who  bad  occasion  tordy  upon  tt  know  that  be  never 
wavered  when  that  loyal^  mi^it  be  toooiht  into  question. 

A  prlnoe  oooe  said  of  a  king 
'-XWler  be  snwnis  tn  death." 
And  the  word  boMi  good  for 
It  to  after  death  tbat  r« 

Wdl  can  we  afford  to  measure  ttils  friend  after  death,  and 
oertabily  even  taller  does  he  seem. 

After  serving  his  party  long  and  fatthfolly  as  a  member 
and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Apptopriattops  and  as 
fknr  leader,  his  recocd  justified  his  elevation  to  the  Speaker- 
di4\  an  ambition  he  had  long  dierlriied.  Ton  win  recall 
that  he  asstmwl  the  dudes  of  this  positton  dnrlng  one  of 
the  nMst  cmdal  periods  in  American  hlstary.  Oar  people 
were  demanding  new  and  ptugiesslve  WislatVm  which 
an  imRyvation  under  our  system  of  government^  and  ttie 
qxmsitaility  of  meeting  that  demand  and  cfasrtinv  a  new 
and  untried  legislative  course  rested  in  a  Isive  1 

When  he  was  eleeted  Speaker  he  aooepted  tiiat 
bility,  and  this  is  his  acceptance  as  it  fell  from  bte  own  ttps 
on  January  S.  1935: 


•o  m  the 
oumitty  la 


We  Uve  tn  a        _ 
We  must  inarch  forward  with  ttano.    We 
last  few  yean.    We  must  oonthme  to  do 
to  vft»iv*»ir\  Its  preaent  prood  plaoe  at  the 
fbe  world. 

Ttere  dooMSssa  will  be  tJaaaa  wbHi  an 

tbe  proper  path.    I  feel  aura,  tboogta.  tl 

bead  In  tbe  same  dlxeetian  and  do  ao  wflUa^, 
or  recrtmlnattooa. 

Tn  irrltng  to  honorably  and  taithfnily  ftdflO  his  duty  to 
bis  party  and  his  mponriMHty  to  the  peopis  of  Anerica^  be 


•a  to 
rtMA  an 
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sacrlfloed  his  own  life  but  throogh^  Ills  efforts  carved  his 
name  upon  tbe  indestructUde  tablets  of  love  and  memory 
M  th*y  exist  In  tbe  hearts  of  an  ftHmtHny  and  appreciative 
populace. 

Since  1796  Tennessee  has  furnished  the  Nation  two  speak- 
ers of  the  House  of  Representatives — James  K.  Polk  and 
Joaira  W.  Btuis.  Their  periods  of  service  were  separated 
hf  a  hundred  years  and  both  shall  continue  to  live  on  in 
the  brighter  pages  of  American  history  as  gentlemen, 
scholars,  and  statesmen.  They  have  taken  their  places 
beside  Andrew  Jackson  and  Andrew  Johnson  and  with  them 
constitute  the  four  horsonen  at  Tennessee  democracy. 

My  mind  goes  back  today  to  June,  a  year  ago,  when  the 
xenaains  of  Jos  Bnm  were  being  carried  to  the  last  resting 
place  in  his  native  State.  The  President  and  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  had  gone  with  other  friends  over 
a  thousand  miles  to  do  what  they  could  to  conf  ort  his  be- 
reaved family  and  pay  their  last  respects;  as  the  procession 
moved  through  the  streets  of  Nashville  literally  tens  of 
thfflisanils  stood  with  bowed  heads  and  in  awed  silence  while 
tbe  rays  of  a  wlthming  sun  beat  upon  them.  He  was  being 
returned  to  his  own  and  they  received  him  with  an  affection 
and  love  that  make  me  know  that  his  useful  life,  his  public 
service,  and  his  faithfulness  in  aU  things  had  enshrined  him 
In  their  hearts  forever. 

I  knew,  too,  that  according  to  his  own  prophecy  when  ac- 
cepting tbe  l^teakership  we  were  indeed  "aU  headed  in  the 
same  direction",  that  he  was  then  talking  "without  bitter- 
xteas  and  recriminations",  and  I  could  not  hdp  but  cherish 
tbe  hope  that  all  men  who  served  their  State  and  Nation  as 
loDg  as  Joi  Btuis  had  served  them  might  by  emulating 
bim  deserve  the  same  degree  of  love,  respect,  and  esteem 
which  was  his  at  the  end  of  the  Journey;  and  while 

Bafore  at,  be  pMifd  the  door  of  darkneM  througb. 
Tbm  road  to  which,  to  discover,  we  xnvut  travel,  too. 


Income-Tax  Dodging 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENT  E.  KELLER 

OF  UUNOIfl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  i,  1937 

ICr.  KEUXR.  BCr.  Speaker,  on  June  1. 1937. 1  listened  to 
the  President's  message  on  income-tax  dodging  with  absorb- 
ing interest.  I  heard  as  a  part  oi  that  message  tbe  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  setting  out  in  great  detail 
the  methods  in  use  to  swindle  the  Qovemment  of  the  United 
States.  In  view  of  this  reptat  and  of  the  President's  message 
based  on  it  it  seemed  to  make  my  own  duty  clear  in  relation 
to  ttiis  Income-tax  dodging  matter.  Ihe  message  and  state- 
ment created  extraordinary  Interest  in  the  House  and  in  the 
eoontiy  at  laige.  It  seemed  to  be  regarded  as  a  new  develop- 
mont.  n  this  had  been  true  it  would  have  been  bad  {enough. 
But  a  study  ef  tbe  subject  wlU  make  quite  clear  that  this  is 
an  old  crhne  eonunitted  through  many  years  by  the 
racketoen  of  big  business.  We  may  as  wen  face  the  facts 
that  we  are  St  present  poor  nationally  only  because  we  have 
not  coOeeted  tbe  Income  tax  due  under  the  law.  The  Budget 
would  be  hahmrrd  and  a  surplus  in  band  If  we  had  only  col- 
lected tbe  inoome  taxes  actually  due. 

If  this  seems  to  anyone  like  a  too  strong  statement.  I  only 
Hk  that  be  snapend  Judgment  until  I  put  the  record  be- 
f core  blm.  It  bad  been  my  good  fortune  to  spend  a  lot  of 
time  In  InveitlgaUng  tbe  cause  of  unenqaoyment  with  a 
posB&ile  cure  for  It  Three  things  were  evident:  First,  that 
labor  was  xceeivtng  tvt  too  Uttle  for  lts4part  of  the  wealth 
prodaoed.  It  was  equally  trae  that  legittanate  investment  in 
Industry  was  not  receiving  too  much;  and  tbbrd.  that  some- 
body else  was  reeeMng  a  vast  amount  that  oui^t  naturally 
to  have  eome  to  labor  and  to  investment  in  industry.  In 
ibis  stDdy  I  was  denied  tbe  prtvUege  of  learning  tbe  facts 
iteot  hicome-tax  coOecttons.    This  conttooed  after  I  was 


elected  to  Ccxigress.  I  found  that  the  Congressman  had 
no  more  opportunity  to  learn  the  facts  about  income-tax 
collections  than  the  man  outside  of  Ck>ngress.  I  had  ob- 
served that  every  time  a  great  panic  occurred  on  the  stock 
exchange  of  the  country  a  corresponding  panic,  with  Its 
inevitable  depression,  followed  all  over  the  coimtry  in  pro- 
porticm  to  the  extent  and  intensity  of  the  stock  panic.  The 
panics  of  1873.  1893.  1907.  1921.  and  1929  all  foUowed  stock 
panics  of  great  extent  and  intensity.  The  five  smaller  panics 
of  the  same  period  followed  only  smaller  stock-market 
panics;  and  following  these  panics  and  depressions,  of 
coiurse.  unemplosrment  assumed  its  full  proportion  of  the 
disaster  which  the  panic  brought. 

This  naturally  resulted  in  the  conviction  that  the  con- 
nection between  stock  panics  and  unemployment  was  beyond 
question.  I  observed  also  that  certain  great  forces  during 
each  one  of  these  panics  had  benefited  tremendously  from 
the  panics  thonselves.  This  took  place  on  an  ever-increas- 
ing scale  as  these  panics  were  repeated.  The  further  con- 
viction is  inevitable  that  panics  were  brought  about  de- 
liberately for  the  purpose  of  making  money  out  of  them; 
that  if  benefit  were  taken  from  panics,  the  pcmics  would 
cease.  Evidently  an  entirely  calloiis  disregard  for  human 
suffering  was  the  basis  for  provoking  panics  and  benefiting 
out  of  the  poverty  of  the  American  people. 

I  was  elected  to  Congress  in  November  1930,  before  the 
"lame  duck"  amendment,  so  that  I  did  not  take  my  place 
in  this  body  until  December  1931.  Immediately  upon  my 
entry  into  this  body  I  offered  a  resolution  for  investigation 
of  the  cause  of  panics  and  depressions.  I  had  been  compelled 
to  observe  that  notwithstanding  all  the  large  number  of 
panics  we  have  had  since  the  Civil  War.  that  the  Congress 
had  never  made  any  attempt  to  discover  the  cause  of  panics, 
that  a  ciure  and  prevention  might  be  prescribed.  The  whole 
subject  was  one  of  dispute.  I  was  sure  that  a  thorough- 
going investigation  by  an  able  and  honest  committee  of  this 
body  could  actually  discover,  at  letist,  the  principal  cause 
and  through  that  prescribe  the  remedy  that  would  prevent 
or  at  least  minimize  any  future  panics;  because  It  had  oc- 
curred to  me.  in  view  of  the  history  of  these  panics  and  the 
terrible  suffering  wrought  by  them,  that  unless  we  stop  panics 
in  this  country  the  capitalistic  system  will  be  thrown  out  as 
inadequate  for  tbe  growth  and  prosperity  of  our  people. 
That  possibility  I  regarded  as  a  great  misfortxme.  Where- 
fore, I  repeat,  upon  my  entry  into  this  body  I  offered  a  reso- 
lution for  such  an  investigation  as  my  experience  suggested; 
but  being  new  to  the  House  and  its  rules  and  methods.  I 
withdrew  my  first  resolution  and  rewrote  another  more  spe- 
cific and  comprehensive,  and  introduced  that  resolution  in 
this  body  on  December  21,  1931.  I  submit  herewith  copy  of 
that  original  resolution.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  6, 
of  the  Seventy-second  Congress,  first  session: 


[H.  Con.  Res.  6,  72d  Cong.,  Ist  aess.] 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  December  21,  1931.    Mr.  Kw.ti 
submitted  the  following  concurrent  resolution,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

coNctrsasNT  usoLtmoN 

Whereas  the  cotmtry  Is  suffering  from  the  most  profound  indus- 
trial depression  In  its  hitsUxj,  entailing  enormous  losses  and  wlde- 
qjread  unemployment:  and 

Whereas  many  different  causes  have  been  assigned  by  eoonooalsts. 
financiers,  and  other  students  of  business  and  puUic  affairs  tot  the 
condition  to  which  reference  has  been  made;  and 

Whereas  the  condition  referred  to  became  genially  evident  after.' 
and  was  greatly  intensified  by,  the  debacle  on  the  New  York  Stock 
■Bchange  In  the  month  of  October  1920;  and 

Whereas  the  sudden  collapae  of  prices  of  securities  dealt  In  on 
the  said  exchange  was  preceded  by  an  extraordinary  inflation  in 
the  prices  of  such  securities  and  of  loans  through  which  trans- 
actions therein  were  effected,  was  accompanied  by  a  tremendous 
oontractlon  In  bank  credits,  and  was  foUowed  by  a  rapid  and  con- 
tinuing fall  in  the  prices  of  commodities  generally  and  particularly 
of  agricultural  products;  and 

Whereas  measures  to  avert  the  recurrence  of  similar  catastro- 
phes^and  to  alleviate  the  disastrous  results  of  the  existing  crisis 
can  be  predicated  only  upon  an  accurate  knowledge  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  causes  glvhig  rise  to  the  same:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representattves  (the  Senate  concur- 
rtng).  That  a  joint  committee,  consisting  of  five  Members  of  the 
Bouse  at  Representatives  and  five  Members  of  the  Senate,  be  ap- 
pointed, the  House  Members  by  the  Speaker  there<rf  and  the 
Senate  Members  by  the  Vice  President,  and  the  said  ccmmlttea 
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te,  and  tt  h««by  li.  antbortwd  to  taquire  Into  the  oau—  of  the 
aspre— Ion  so  ertstlng.  and  partlculaiiy  tha  niaMoa  o<  tbm  ooilap— 
oC  i»loes  of  aaearttlas  dealt  In  on  the  Mid  stoek  eadMuaga.  to 
hear  *"**  take  testimony  comoemlng  tha  BsaiM  that  ahoiikl  ba  sa^ 
ployad  aad  the  legHlatlmi  that  should  ba  cnactad,  atthar  to  pe^ 
vent  a  laouitence  of  such  ptftods  of  dsprwilon  or  to  laaMa  or 
nduoe  tha  malign  effects  thweof . 

The  said  coounlttee  U  hereby  aathorlaed  to  Ht  and  perfonn  tto 
duties  at  aueh  ttmas  and  plaoea  as  It  deemi  naceaaary  or  proper 
and  to  require  the  attendance  of  wltneana  by  aulqwaas  or  other- 
wise; to  reoulre  tbe  production  of  books,  papva.  and  docummta; 
and  to  employ  stonngrmhers,  at  a  oast  not  erraedtng  25  coits  per 
hundred  words.  The  chairman  of  the  oommltteo.  or  any  member 
thereof,  may  limlrl-trr  oattaa  to  and  sign  sobpenas  for  witneases; 
and  every  perscMi  duly  sununoned  b^ore  said  oonunlttoe.  or  any 
subcommittee  thereof,  who  refuses  or  falls  to  obey  the  prooess  of 
Mid  committee,  or  appears  and  refuses  to  answer  questloos  pertt- 
nant  to  said  investigation,  shall  be  punished  as  preaolbed  by  law. 
The  expenses  of  tha  committee,  which  shall  not  eixoeed  VIOfiOO, 
itian  be  paid  one-half  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  one-half  from  the  contingent  fund  of  tha 
Senate,  \xpaix  vouobers  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

This  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Roles.  I  waited 
for  about  3  weeks.  I  then  mpiMroached  the  qilendid.  lovable 
chairman  of  that  committee,  who  possessed  the  wisdom  of 
many  years  in  this  body.  He  said  to  me  that  8^  weeks  was 
not  an  uxuisual  time  to  wait  and  suggested  my  waiting  a 
little  longer.  I  did  wait,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  over  into  the 
mcxith  of  February.  Again  I  went  to  Mr.  Pu^  and  he 
finally  said  to  me.  "Kent,  you  wHl  have  to  go  to  Jack 
lOam^l.  The  Speaker  is  the  boss;  he  is  running  this  busi- 
ness; I  am  not."  With  hesitancy  and  trepidation  I  went 
to  the  Speaker,  laid  the  case  bef  (ure  him.  and  in  his  <d)aracter- 
istic  way  Speaker  Oamer  replied.  lYothlng  di^ng."  I  was 
▼ery  insistent,  however,  and  finally  said  to  him.  "Yes,  I  accept 
the  fact  that  yon  are  the  boss,  but  I  do  not  agree  with  you.  I 
wldi  you  would  tell  me  Just  ^^ly.  I  think  I  have  a  riiht  to 
know  that."  And  thai  dropping  that  outside  coat  of  mail, 
which  he  posscfised  and  possesses  to  a  remarkable  degree,  he 
gave  me  in  a  simple  and  friendly  way,  as  I  afterward  learned 
was  his  best  manner,  all  the  consideration  that  a  father 
could  have  given  a  son.  He  said  in  all  frankness  as  I  recall 
the  words.  "If  the  American  people  really  knew  what  has 
been  done  to  bring  about  this  panic  there  would  be  a  rev(du- 
tion  in  this  country.  I  am  not  going  to  let  you  rock  the 
boat."  I  took  the  lulvilege  of  saying  to  him  that  there  was 
no  subject  upon  which  I  did  not  feel  myself  not  only  at 
liberty,  but  under  obligation,  to  discuss  with  the  people  of 
my  district,  including  every  fact  obtainable  in  rdation  to  this 
panic,  and  that  I  believed  that  it  was  a  mistake  not  to  take 
this  view  of  the  American  people  as  a  whole;  but  that  view 
did  not  appeal  to  Speaker  Gamer,  and  I  was  compelled  to  go 
elsewhere  for  conscdation  and  cooperation. 

This,  however,  was  not  difflcult.  At  that  time  the  Re- 
publican Party  was  still  in  possession  of  the  Senate.  Sena- 
tor Peter  Norbeck,  of  South  Dakota,  was  chairman  of  the 
great  Committee  on  T*ft"^T\g  and  Cuxrency.  Senator  N<v- 
beck  and  I  bad  been  intimate  friends  for  more  than  ao 
years.  He  was  a  man  of  ununial  clarity  of  thought  and 
atanost  unerxlng  precision  in  his  political  Judgment  We 
sometimes  spent  an  evening  together  just  visiting  and  talk- 
tx^  politics.  He  was  a  great  liberal.  I  knew  I  oonU  lay 
my  ideas  before  him.  certain  of  rec^ving  sympathetic  con- 
gideration  if  no  more.  We  qpent  an  evenhig  together  the 
latter  part  of  Mtxruary.  I  laid  the  whole  thing  before  him. 
my  resolution,  the  object,  tbe  reasons,  and  with  tbe  injunc- 
tion to  >»«"*  **to  take  up  this  idea  of  investigating  the  sub- 
ject of  panics  and  depresslOTS  in  view  of  the  part  wlilcb  Uie 
■tock  exchanges  nnquestianably  played  in  these  matters."  I 
ended  up  by  saying.  "Pete,  this  is  the  biggest  thing  on  tbe 
political  horisonL  Take  it;  it  will  be  of  great  service.''  He 
thought  it  over  for  a  while  and  then  said,  "There  is  sudi  a 
lesolution  already  before  the  Senate.  It  was  Introduced  very 
eaiiy  in  the  sessiofi.  in  the  early  days  of  December  as  I  re- 
member it.  but  nothing  has  come  of  it.  I  wonder  if  It  woold 
lit  the  case." 

Senator  Mdrbe(±  and  I  kept  In  very  dote  touch  on  this 
matter.  On  the  4th  day  of  Uaicb  a  reeotaitian  covering 
much  of  what  I  had  desired,  the  wery  zesobitlon  wbleh  be 
bad  refttied  to,  was  taroai^  oat  and  adapted  by  t^ 


Mb. 

of  the  stock  exchanges  f  eU  into  tbe  bands  at  tbe  Senat* 
OommlUee  on  "nmrAftng  and  Currency  under  tbe  verf  able 
Ifadwshtp  of  its  dialrman.  Senator  Peter  Nortieck,  of  South 
Dakota. 


18.  Baa.  8«.  Tad  Oong..  let  sms.] 
m  tbe  Senate  of  the  United  Stetea.  Dwoamhw  14. 19S1.  Ifr.  Toww- 
■BMD  (for  lir.  Baatinga)  sutaaittad  tha  foUowIng  reaolutioo. 
which  was  referred  to  the  Ooomittee  on  Wanlrtng  and  Oorrency. 
March  a  (calendar  day.  liar.  8),  1082.  reportod  by  lir.  Norbeck. 
with  amandmenta.  and  referred  to  tha  Committee  to  Audit  and 
Oontral  the  Oontlnsent  Xxpenaea  of  the  Senate.  March  8  (cal- 
endar day.  Mar.  4).  1B82,  reported  by  Mr.  Towmbbdw  without 
additional  amendment;  considered,  amended,  and  agreed  to; 
preamble  ctrlcken  out 


Jtetohiad,  niat  tbe  Oommlttee  on  Banting  and  Currency,  or  any 
duly  authorlaed  subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorloed  and  directed 
(1)  to  make  a  thorough  and  nomptorte  Investlgatlop  of  tbe  praeOcea 
with  re^Mct  to  the  burring  and  selling  and  tha  borrowing  and  lend- 
iBg  of  Uatad  securitlsa  upon  tbe  vartoua  stock  airttangea.  tbe  valuaa 
of  such  aeeuritleB.  and  tbe  eSOct  of  watb.  practlooa  upon  intcntate 
and  foreign  commerce,  upon  tbe  operation  of  tha  national  banking 
system  and  tbe  ^aderal  Riaerfe  System,  and  upon  tbe  maitet  for 
aecurltlea  of  the  United  Stataa  Oofamment.  and  the  rtealrahlHty  of 
tha  esarelae  of  tbe  taxing  power  of  the  XTntted  Stetea  with  raapael 
to  any  such  securities;  and  (8)  to  report  to  tbe  Senate  as  aoon  as 
practtoable  tbe  resulte  of  such  liivasdgatlaii  and.  If  la  Ite  Judgment 
such  practices  should  be  regulated,  to  submit  with  such  report  Ite 
reiwnimendatlons  for  the  neceaaary  remedial  leglalatlOD. 

Ftar  the  purpoaea  of  this  rasotutten  the  committee,  or  any  duly 
autborlasd  auboommlttee  thereof.  Is  antborlaed  to  bold  such  hear- 
ings, to  sit  and  act  at  such  ttmas  and  places  during  tbe  first  sessloa 
of  the  Seventy  mmnA  Congress,  to  employ  such  aqport^  and  clarl' 
eal.  stenograph  If.  and  otbsr  aaststanta,  to  rsquirs  by  aubpsna  or 
otherwise  tbe  attendance  of  suob  wltneasBs  said  tbe  production  of 
such  bof?icv,  papcra,  and  documents,  to  administer  aueb  oatbs^  and 
to  take  such  teetlninny  and  to  aaaka  suob  espendltnrsa,  as  It  ' 
advisable.  The  coat  of  stenographic  sat  vhjea  to  report  aud 
shaV  not  be  In  eneos  of  26  oente  per  hundred  woids.  ^k 
of  toe  committee,  wblOi  shaU  not  aneed  $SOfieo,  staaU  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  tba 
chairman  of  tbe  committee. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Norbeck  Oommlttee  took  place 
in  room  301  of  the  Senate  Office  BuHding  on  April  11.  1932. 
It  was  in  this  room,  as  I  remember,  that  tbe  entire  bearings 
were  heard. 

Senator  Norbeck  gave  me  every  opportunity  to  kam  tbe 
Inside  at  this  entire  matter  of  the  stock  ezcbange.  I  came 
to  know  intimately  the  most  tntdligent  among  tbe  investi- 
gators who  secured  the  Information  for  tbe  committee.  I 
attended  committee  meetings  and  listenfrt  to  much  of  the 
evidence.  This  great  Senator  from  South  Dakota  en- 
countered many  difficulties  in  his  own  commtttee.  Every 
obstacle  was  thrown  in  his  way  to  prevent  tbe  facts  oomhig 
out;  but  his  persistenoe.  courage,  and  ability  to  keq>  the 
main  tiling  in  mind  served  him  and  his  country  In  a  way 
that  should  never  be  f  orgottoL  He  tore  tbe  mask  ftam  tbe 
faces  at  tbe  thieving  outfit  who  throush  fraud  and  eWranety, 
through  deoQiition.  cheating,  and  swindling  on  stock  ex- 
changes took  from  the  American  pet^fe  mare  than  $S0.- 
000.000.000.  He  provided  by  this  invfutigation  under  bis 
itciidT  hand  abundant  inf osmatkn  in  rdatJon  to  ^w  stock 
exchanges  of  tbe  ceuuUy.  I  bad  gotten  mueb  Inf ofBMi- 
tion  during  the  months  I  had  worked  with  Senator  ItatMek. 
I  bad  not  only  beard  tbe  testimony  before  this  Nbctwek 
committee  but  bad  amnrlatfd  most  Intimately  wttfa  Vbft 
accountants  who  were  serving  tbe  committee  •■  Investt- 
gatocs  and  commentators.  Ftom  them  I  gattMKsd  tbe 
methods  which  were  being  used  at  that  time  to  deCnuid  the 
country  of  its  income  under  tbe  income-tax  taw.  Z  felt  It 
necessary  at  that  time  to  can  attention  of  tbe  ooootzy  to 
tbe  facts  so  largely  affecting  ite  interesta.  Z  ttMntas  p»- 
paredand  inserted  In  tbe  Rsooaa  on  July  If,  Itsa— tiw  Ibst 
sesslan  of  tbe  Seventy-second  Congress,  psge  IfifMS  and 
f oQowin*— tbe  address  which  I  referred  to  ttato  sftenioan  in 
my  commento  Insisting  that  tbe  Membcn  of  nsiiiiiSB  not 
deny  themselves  tbe  oppoftuiitty  of  attendtag  IwwHggliuiii 
Into  tbe  Income-tax  fkmnds  irtOth  tbe  Prwlrtiiif  recom- 
meiMled  to  tbe  OongresB.  Z  here  submit  tbe  cnttiw  addreM 
as  taken  verbatim  from  Uie  Rbooks  of  July  IMh.  ms. 
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•  nMhitkm  alllnc  tat »  full  InTMtlgBtlon  of  tbe  axum  which  had  I 
tod  to  VhH  tucipnoedcBted  dtpraslon,  with  Its  Natlon-wld*  unem- 
ployxnant.  bankniptcx,  porerty.  dectltutlon,  and  miaery.  It  waa 
pcrfactty  cndant  that  it  was  no  aeddent  that  had  brought  thla 
fln^T^^t  and  social  chaos.  It  had  certain  understandable  cauaea. 
Quite  as  certainly  it  took  place  as  the  result  of  human  action.  It 
could  have  been  prevented  by  human  action  Intelligently  directed. 
It  can  be  cured  by  human  inttfligence.  The  coming  of  other 
depreadons  can  be  prevented. 

It  seemed  to  me  futile  to  attempt  to  cure  suCh  a  condition  with- 
out first  determining  the  causae  whidi  led  to  that  condition.  In  a 
body  such  aa  this  It  is  not  only  necessary  that  the  causes  of  a 
national  disaster  shall  be  Immm,  but  that  they  must  be  so  thor- 
oughly understood  as  to  permit  of  a  general  meeting  of  minds  as 
to  the  remedies  to  be  appUed.  It  seemed  to  me,  aa  it  does  today. 
that  nothing  less  than  an  Inveatlgatlon  of  the  widest  scope  and  the 
moat  Boarr fling  intensity  could  derdqp  the  facta  suffldently  to  in- 
form tbe  Oongrsas  and  the  country  Jtist  why  our  great,  opulent. 
thrlTing  America  shoold  fall  so  suddenly  into  taeti  economic  and 


But  at  that  time  the  reprMsntativs  of  the  administration  were 
tiling  ua  such  taloa  of  io^Mnding  dlsaater  in  securing  the  $2,000.- 
OOOXMM)  for  the  Itocmist  ruction  Finanee  CXxporation  that  the  leaders 
of  my  party  thoiq^fat  it  unwias  to  take  any  chance  at  precipitat- 
ing any  greater  disaater  upon  our  country.  80  we  left  the  way 
open  to  the  Senate  to  take  action  <m  a  much  narrower  scale,  true 
enough,  but  resultii^  in  an  investigation  that  is  destined  to  rock 
the  foundations  of  many  institutions  which  we  have  regarded  ao 
Indulgently  in  the  paat. 

Thia  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  has  already 
pototed  the  way  toward  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  this  devas- 
latliic  panie.  It  la  rendering  a  swioe  of  historic  import.  It  win 
Increaae  in  importance  aa  the  months  roll  along.  The  men  whose 
courage  and  consideration  of  the  righta  of  the  American  people 
pushing  the  investigation  of  the  ato^  market  are  rendering  a 

srvloa.    They  will  be  kindly  remembered  for  it. 

uae  of  the  stodlss  I  had  made  along  thia  same  line.  I  was 
tnm  the  first  dseply  Inter  sated  in  the  testimony  being  brought  out 
by  that  ooomlttee.  I  kept  tab  on  it.  and  am  here  today  to  lay 
before  my  colleagues  three  matters  of  primary  importance,  every 
one  of  whidi  haa  been  brought  out  very  dearly  in  the  evidence 
before  the  Senate  oommittee.    I  do  not  offer  the  evidence  as  a 

Kt  of  my  addiias.  because  it  Is  already  on  the  way  toward  pub- 
tion  in  fun  aa  a  puMle  document.    However,  I  offer  nothing 
that  Is  not  dearly  brought  out  and  well  proven  before  this  Senate 

More  than  a  year  ago  I  undertook  a  study  of  the  income-tax 
problem.  Tbe  first  thBig  I  ran  against  waa  a  stone  vrall  around 
all  Ineome  taa  letuma— 4n  the  form  of  a  law  making  the  whde 
matter  entlrdy  ascret.  A  United  Statea  Congreesman.  who  mxist 
know  the  subject  from  every  angle  If  he  la  to  legislate  rationally 
on  the  subject.  Is  denied  an  knowledge  of  the  most  Important 
matter  in  our  revenue  sTstem.  I  could  not  but  fed  that  such 
secrecy  must  depend  on  a  very  powerful  rsaaon.  The  reason  re- 
mained a  secret  untfl  the  Senate  Oommittee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
Nney,  of  whom  Senator  Hoasacx  Is  chairman,  began  its  investi- 
gatloins  under  the  aitthortty  granted  by  Senate  Bcaolutlan  No.  84. 

As  win  bo  seen,  there  waa  only  one  subject  under  investigation — 
that  of  Investigating  the  practtoes  in  the  stock  exchangee.  But 
In  carrying  out  that  object,  incidentany.  three  other  matters  of 
tiemeudoua  import  came  out  in  the  evidence: 

First.  That  the  Oovemment  haa  been  defrauded  out  of  a  large 
amount  of  Inoome  taxaa.  part  of  which  at  least  may  stlU  be  re- 
coverable. 

Second.  That  a  vast  deal  of  plain  swindling  haa  been  carried  on 
la  the  praoaas  of  taking  from  the  peopto  $io4MOjOOO.OOO  of  their 
aavings  from  1«8S  to  1832.  a  part  of  which  at  least  may  atiU  be 
raeoverabto  under  existing  law  by  the  victims  frtun  those  who 
swindled  them. 

Tbbd.  It  appears  that  under  what  Is  snppooed  to  be  "within 
the  law*  Aaerleaa  mdlvlduals  and  corporattona  have  estahllahed 
and  now  maintain  numerous  Canadian  corporations  purdy  for  the 
puipoee  of  defrauding  the  American  Oovemment  out  of  the  Income 
due  to  it  under  our  law. 


I  have,  therefore,  introduced  three  reoolutlona— one  directed  to 
the  AttORksy  General  and  two  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
covering  the  three  statements  and  directing  each  of  them  to  take 
steps  to  protect  the  Government's  Interests  in  these  matters  and 
to  render  audi  ssrvles  to  the  victims  of  the  robberiee  as  may  be 
IncMental  In  their  dutlea  of  aecurlng  the  Government's  rl^ts  In 


I  am  not  standing  here  guessing  at  any  of  theee  three  charges. 
Tbe  evidenoe  la  aU  of  record  In  the  hands  of  the  Norbeck  com- 
BBtttee.  bearing  out  fnDy  every  statement  I  make. 

I  now  take  up  and  sitfHnlt  to  you  the  statement  of  fact  In  proof 
of  the  first  charge  that  the  Government  has  been  defrauded  out 
«t  large  amounts  of  Ineome  taxes,  part  of  which  at  least  la  stin  re- 
eoverahle.    In  support  of  that  I  dte  the  following  facts: 

TbfS  tharea  ontataading  inatancea  which  were  thua  encountered 
wtthoot  at  an  being  eought  for  were  aa  followa: 

rirrt.  The  sato  of  tbe  stock  of  Ftosted  Foods  (Inc.)  to  Gold- 
maa.  Sadia  Ttadlag  Oorporatlan  and  Poatum  (Inc.)  for  g2a.OOO.OOO 
Shews  that  tM^MIOjOOO  of  this  consideration  waa  paid  by  a  check 
payabto  to  WttMnA  Fooda  whidi  waa  not  depoatted  by  it  but  was 
andorssd  to  a  Canadian  corporation  aet  up  tor  that  purpose,  which 
In  torn  depoaltad  thie  money  to  J.  P.  llbrgan  *  Go.  as  agents  for 
<*«g.  .•  third  unpormtkm  set  up  in  IMaware  for  the  ptapoae  of 

The  psoAt  lavolvod  <a  this  I 


transaction  was  over  $20,000,000.  No  Income  tax  was  paid  to  ttie 
United  States  Govenunent,  and  It  1b  an  Inescapable  oondusion 
that  this  subtle  process,  if  subtle  It  be.  was  used  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  depriving  oxir  Government  of  Income  taxes  which,  as 
figured  on  the  lowest  basis,  that  of  corporation  tax.  would  be 
about  two  and  a  half  million  dollars.  It  is  quite  likely  that  a 
further  investigation  of  this  transaction  will  disclose  that  the 
individuals  involved  as  ultimate  recipients  of  these  profits  have 
avoided  the  payment  of  even  larger  taxes  than  this  amount. 

Second.  The  investigation  of  the  operations  of  Cyrus  S.  Eaton 
and  the  companies  which  he  controlled  shows  that  it  was  a  sale  of 
securities  by  a  Canadian  corporation  called  Foreign  Utilities,  owned 
and  controlled  by  ICr.  Eaton,  to  Ccmtinental  Shares,  a  Maryland 
corporatlcm,  for  $57,000,000.  The  secxirltles  involved  in  this  sale 
were  shipped  from  New  York  and  Cleveland  where  they  were  held 
as  collateral  by  various  banks,  to  St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  a  notary  public  attest  the  fact  that  he  saw  them 
delivered  there,  and  were  Immediately  retiu-ned  to  New  York  and 
Cleveland.  The  letters  showing  this  whole  transaction,  its  object, 
aim.  Intent,  and  methods  ai  carrying  it  out  are  on  file  with  the 
Norbeck  committee,  and  tbe  evidence  Is  complete.  Tbe  expenses  of 
shipping  these  sectuities  back  and  forth  was  shovm  to  have  been 
over  $84,000.  The  Senate  committee  was  \mable  to  ascertain  whi^ 
the  total  profit  on  tills  sale  was,  but  was  able  to  establish  the  fact 
that  the  profit  on  one  item  alone.  United  Light  ft  Power  stocks,  waa 
$17,000,000.  On  the  lowest  tax  basis,  the  corporation  rate,  the  tax 
to  this  Government  would  have  been  over  $2,000,000. 

Tliird.  The  Investigation  of  the  operation  of  Fox  Film  Co.  and 
Fox  Theaters  showed  that  in  one  Instance  alone  William  Fox.  the 
president  of  the  Fox  Theater  Co..  had  charged  to  the  company  a 
loss  of  ^,300,000,  which  he  claimed  he  Incurred  on  behalf  of  the 
company.  But  in  ills  own  personal- income  tax  return  he  claimed 
credit  for  this  loss  and  deducted  It.  Without  knowing  what  sur- 
tax bracket  Mr.  Fox's  Income  fell  in.  in  that  year,  it  is  impoeaible 
to  state  exactly  how  much  the  tax  fraud  was.  but  it  weU  may 
have  been  at  least  a  million  dollars. 

In  theee  three  Instances,  which  were  casually  encountered  and 
not  looked  for.  the  United  States  Oovemment  was  deprived  of  at 
least  five  and  a  half  million  dcdlars.  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  Oovemment  should  not  proceed  to  collect  this  inccune  now. 
This  invetftigation  has,  therefore,  accidentally  vmcova«d  five  and 
a  half  mUlion  dollars  in  tliree  transactions.  It  is  unlikely  that 
this  covers  any  large  part  of  1  percent  of  the  income-tax  evasions 
by  corporations  not  yet  investigated.  If  this  Is  a  fair  conclusion, 
then  we  stand  to  lose  half  a  billion  dollars  in  clearly  fraudulent 
transactions  of  what  la  called  big  business.  And  we  need  this 
money. 

I  now  state  outside  of  the  testimony  referred  to,  that  every 
accountant  and  investisator  knows  that  in  the  sellinR  of  one 
business  to  another  as  in  maldng  combinations,  that  it  has  been 
and  now  is  the  common  practice  to  cheat  the  Oovemment  out  cf 
the  income  on  the  profits  made  by  the  company  or  individuals 
selling  the  business.  And  it  is  equally  well  known  that  little  or 
no  attempt  has  l>een  made  to  uncover  these  frauds  and  compel 
payment  of  the  money  due  the  people  under  tbe  law. 

I  now  revert  to  the  second  charge,  and  the  evldmce  that  a  vast 
deal  of  plain  swindling  has  been  carried  on  in  the  process  of 
taking  from  the  people  fifty  billions  of  their  savings  from  1925  to 
1832.  a  part  of  which,  at  least,  may  stlU  be  recoverable  under 
existing  law  by  the  victims  from  those  who  swindled  them. 

The  Norbeck  committee  has  I)een  deltiged  by  complaints  of 
stockholders  of  the  companies  which  were  investigated  and  in- 
quiries as  to  how  tliese  people  can  recover  the  moneys  of  which 
they  were  defrauded.  It  U  not,  <a  co\irse,  the  function  of  the 
committee  to  engage  in  any  such  matters.  There  is.  however. 
every  reason  why  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  and 
the  prosecuting  officers  of  New  York  State  should  set  alxmt  the 
prosecutions  dearly  todicated  by  the  testimony  now  available  and 
hereafter  to  be  made  available  by  this  committee.  This  would  not 
only  serve  to  prosecute  the  criminals  who  have  robbed  the  people 
but  would  help  the  victims  of  these  robbers  to  sectire  Judgments 
against  than  for  the  return  of  their  money.  It  woxild  take  sev- 
eral pages  merdy  to  catalog  the  things  which  have  lieen  presented 
in  2.500  pages  of  testimony,  wtilch  indicate  dearly  conspiracy  to 
defraud,  criminal  use  of  the  mails,  breach  of  trust  by  agenta  and 
fiduciaries,  and  other  criminal  and  civil  violations  of  stockholders' 
rights  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  rerasectlve 
States. 

For  Instance,  one  market  racketeer  testified  that  in  a  period 
of  2  jean  he  had  operated  in  250  stocks  in  conjimction  with 
many  brcAerage  houses,  in  which  he  had  brit>ed  newspaper  writers, 
and  how  other  unlawful  methods  of  defrauding  the  people  in  the 
doing  of  which  he  was  acting  as  agent  for  corporations  and  for 
brokers  who  were  agents  of  customers.  As  a  matter  (rf  fact,  the 
testimony  presented  to  tlie  Committee  on  WanUng  and  Currency 
covers  the  entire  country,  involves  millions  of  stockholders,  hun- 
dreds of  corporations,  and  doeens  of  brokerage  houses  and  bank- 
ing firms.  It  discloses  the  dissemination  of  false  information  and 
false  earning  statements  by  the  directors  of  corporations  to  in- 
duce the  purchase  and  to  stimulate  the  sale  of  securitieo  by  stock- 
hdders  to  the  enrichment  of  the  officers  of  the  corporations.  The 
testimony  in  relation  to  Warner  Bros.,  Fox  Film  and  Fox 
Theaters.  Continental  Shares  of  Cynis  Eaton.  Anaconda  Copper, 
and  many  others  is  entlrdy  conduslve.  The  evidence  in  aU  these 
Is  perfectly  clear  that  fraud  was  conmltted.  The  whole  thing. 
Indeed,  is  one  grand  conspiracy  in  which  many  of  the  very  rich 
men  of  this  cotmtry  and  their  bndcers.  salesmen,  agents,  ^^tmj 
pubUdty  agents  conspired  to  defraud  and  did  defraud  the  peopto 


used  to  an 


of  «Ms«OMnlr7«ot  outof  aiewmUlioBabiit  out  ol  maog  hUlions 
dr  their  hard-earned  cash. 

taw  Is  that  where  people  are  swtailed  or 
a  Jud^nent  against  tlioas  wttM  HafMNi 
their  money.  On  this  subject  the  law  la  plain  and  sufllcUnt  The 
•vldenoe  in  the  oaaos  here  dted  shovrs  the  abuses  to  be  ao  flagtmiit 
that  if  suflk:ient  eoopeewtten  between  theee  who  vrere  defrauded 
could  be  attolned.  with  ctroog.  oourageeua.  and  persistent  lawyers, 
there  should  be  UtHe  queBtloxx  of  secmlug  }ttdgment  against  these 
consplratora.  ^ ^^ 

No  other  remedy  would  so  fit  the  case  as  a  reooTcry  from  the 
thieves  who  thrwuP*  dUoanary  and  fraud  have  zdbbed  the  Ameri- 
can pe<vle  of  $SO.00Oj00O.OOO  of  their  hard-earned  money.  U  we 
make  theee  wbo  rob  people  pay  them  back  It  win  go  a  long  way 
toward  pievmtlac  r^bba^  hareafttf.  ^ 

I  now  come  to  the  third  snb)Bet— tt  appecni  that  tmdkr  wliat 
la  mippond  to  be  "vrlthln  tbm  tow"  American  Indlvlduato  and 
eorporatk—  teve  stabllsbBd  and  nam  maiptatn  aumersiis  Cana- 
dian oorparauons  purdy  Tor  the  purpoae  of  defra^irtlng  the 
f^wr^mrtn^n  Govsmment  oat  of  InaaoH  ^nsa  due  it.  ^ 

The  evidenoe  in  the  Cyrus  Baton  ease  above  referred  to  ahowa 
dearly  the  legal  fiction  depended  on  to  defraud  the  United  Statea 
CkMOBasat  ott  «f  the  laoanw  toe  itoe  St.  Birt  a  loak  baakwaid 
to  the  Ttepot  Dome  scandal  sfaowi  tbe  OMthod  of  uaing  Canadian 
corporations  ahready  existing  at  that  time.  Sinoe  that  time  the 
method  has  largdy  been  perfected  and  i^iparentty 
MieiJt  lillk  nfiisbannBil  If  a'  iinr-rr-  '^  "-"  ^^ 

I  flad  It  necessary  htn  to  again  go  only  very  partiaUy  ootaUto 
the  evidenoe  for  stating  qwctflcany  ]u«t  bow  the  fraud.  Is  ps- 
petrated  wMdn  the  law.  I  do  this  wlttkout  bssHatlon.  linwu 
^  matter  to  ao  wdl  vndeBStood  In  dititoe  of  "high  flaaaee**  as  to 
be  quite  common  property.  It  to  atoo  dearly  indicatari  In  the 
tMUmony.  Hera  to  bow  It  to  done:  Jbhn  Doe,  an  An>enc«n  ett- 
laen,  sets  up  %  c*nf***»"  oorporctlon.  In  whtoh  he  owxb  an  tha 
stock,  and  trmntfus  to  It  various  sto^s  and  the  titte  to  vartons 
piopctftlea.  When  he  adto  such  stocks  or  propertlea,  the  profit 
l^Oly  to  not  supposed  to  be  his.  but  that  of  the  Canadian  oorpora- 
Uon.  If  he  personally  todk  ttaX  proOt  tram  the  Canadlaa  oespora- 
tifyn  by  means  of  dtvldenda.  be  woifid  have  to  pay  inoome  tax;  but 
Xxtftm^M  of  doing  that,  ha  arxangea  for  the  Oanartlan  oorporatlen 
to  tond  the  money  represented  by  the  profits  to  an  Amariean  eor- 
porst«nn,  in  which  he  atoo  owns  an  tbe  stodfc,  and  In  tnm  baa  the 
American  ooqMratlon  lend  the  money  to  fatan. 

Tbe  reauU  of  tfato  procedure  to  that  whito  the  Canadian 
perstlon  has  legally  meared  an  Ineome  tax  to  the 
Government,  It  haa  no  caah  or  propvtf  to  Canaito  Whlcfa  caa  be 
reached  by  the  Canadian  Oovemment.  It  haa  merely  a  aet  of 
books  there.  It  to  even  hnpoedbte  for  tbe  Canadian  Goveramest 
to  get  to  the  Amerleaa  corporation,  because  tbe  Amerlesai  oosperar 
tton  has  no  caah  or  propBrty.  having  In  tnm  loaned  It  to  tbe 
American  dtlaen,  Mm  Doe  himseK.  tbm  owner  of  both  the 
swindling  corporations.  The  American  eftlaea  Icgdy  owes  not- 
ing tothe  Canadian  corporation  ao  that  the  Canadian  Oovera- 
Bient  has  no  legal  means  of  proceeding  agalnat  hbn.  It  toi  of 
course.  impeeaiUe  to  state  with  exactltade  bow  much  money  aen- 
marily  haa  been  tsten  from  19ie  Amertean  Oovemment  by  ttato  aya- 
tem  of  baying  aad  adBng  tt^  stocks  and  puipsittoe  In  the  Ihilted 
Statee  through  «"«m*»^«>«  eerpeeatlona.  but  aoeoaataals  who  hart 
been  kept  busy  la  hanrtling  theee  tranaatMoaa  have  ventured  gfiM.- 
009.000  a  year  as  a  reasenaMe  estimate,  te  the  past  10  yean  we 
have,  tteengb  «ito  method  aleae,  lest  sW<  toiil  to  balaaee  oar 
Asaeplt  Bodget,  and  ewwigh  to  here  oosmealed  la  Amerlea  to 
proVNto  a  surptaa. 

Thto  system  to  wdl  known  to  totwyera  aad 
fact,  ao  many  Amerleaa  aceoaiitaato  engaged  la 
bs  fOuad  la  ttie  hoteto  of  Canadian  cftlee  that  tt  to 
eonduslon  that  ft  haa  long  ago  come  to 
tteasury  nfllrtalB.  aad  that  they  have  known  of  It  for  many 
It  would  be  Interesting  to  know  whether  the  large  eompanles  ta 
which  Mr.  MeBoa  to  laterasted  have  engaged  ta  thto 
tice.  Thto  aeema  to  raise  the  ciuesUen  whether  the  big  fl^t 
ta  iraiHiliig  the  reoentSy  eaactcd  le venue  MQ  to 
owned  foreign  coiporattans  frdm  paying  their  piuportlouate  share 
of  ttidr  eamipgB  toto  the  Uaited  8tatea  T^aasury  may  not  bare 
been  a  fight  to  pratect  the  Aaastcstn  tax-dodglag  oorpersMons 
andlndivldnato  fnwn  being  couyeined  to  pay  the  tmees  due  on  the 
profits  of  oorporatloBS  earned  here  ta  tbe  United  fltates— not  oa 
tbe  actual  earnings  of  AaMCtean-owned 
abto  business  ta  fbrdgn  oauntkles  aa  Congresi  was  told, 
to  be  a  fhct  that  these  tax-evading  corporattana 
formed  ta  other  oonntrtes. 
It  to  ladeed  a  nnmmnn  report  among  aceoontanto  that  ta  making 
of  puperty,  various  and  ■m'^^t  »t«*«ti«  aVF*ig  thto  same  Baa 
ffl,rr>rt^  tavadahfar  used  to  dezraad  the  Oovemment  of  tbe 
tax  dus  tt.  Whether  theee  tbtags  are  done  withta  tbe 
tow  or  not  to  a  question  that  ought  to  be  adved.  If  It  ta  not 
withta  the  law,  of  oouzae.  the  Oovemawnt  Aoald  oertabdy 
oeed  to  the  ooOsctlan  of  these  taxes.  If  tt 
as  at  present  written,  dearly  the  law  oagbt  to  bs 
to  prevent  these  frauds. 
Thto  praetloe  has  muiUinied  tor 

Ilia  sltroMnn  of  Osaadlan  oartato    One  of 
of  OBs  of  the  Osaadlan 
Canadian  corporstiana  natther  pay 
Ba  suggested  a  treaty  Bnaagenent 
it  QBOira  to  ms  that  we  do  not  need 
tf  we  can  0Bt  the  aetivs 
ef  our  otn 


I  had  watd«Hl  ibs 
I  was  uaabto  to 
wonder  yeaia  for 


retoms  far  a  nod  a>any  yean, 
wby'ttoe  irwtoa  olllio  tpd  flWJ 

-— » _^J8h  ^Bidlitoas  seaaasd  ta  ^asiaa*. 

I  oould  not  ataks  hsads  or  talto  of  It.   But  ta  vtoar  «(  the  Haoda 
already  brought  out  before  the  Horbs^  oiMiiiiitnaa  ths  tmmaa 


that  aw 


balance  our  Budget  If  w«  oollsct  it. 

At  tfae  Mme  ttme  I  preoented  tkta 
ttma  lenhittona.  «hidt  I  batn  quote: 

PL  Bsa.  9BIr  T2d  Oeag.,  lat 
Mlf  St. 
adttsdtha 

to  bs  pdatsd 


TbMX  It  to  the  sease  of  Oeaoass  that  Itoi 
tbe  Tuasnij  iftaP  jscased  to  srarntws  Qm  reoorti  oC 
end  other  evMeaee  tatiadtieed,  a^d  to  be 

Senate,  hdd  ta  the  pi  went  Congrass  pursuant  to 
ttan  44.  ts  aaasitata  toheth 

or  tadtoatea  anj  vtototlmM  of  tin  refsnua  stoitutss  of 
and  ta  Sanaa  ta  beta  I  leltosiu  land  pssseualid 
lad  Itoat  thaflaaslatyanbsTip— III  to 
ta  laform  -the  Houso  of  Wnsnaiiilallna  inuasdtot 
If  any.  have  already  been  taken  by  the  Tkeasuiy  DepaVtOMOt  or 
onalderataoa  of  the  Itcasoiv  fispartBMBt.  ta 
ef  tssmsBBy  and  at 
ar  liiiltostn  ai^  Ttniatlnwi  cf 
the'Unlted  Statea,  and  to  taaestlgate  and  prosaeute  any  JDOCh  vli>> 
tottons;  and  be  tt  further 
Jtasoised,  That  the  SeuiAaiy  «r  ths  Tisssuif  to  dtoeetsd  ta 


aub^ 


to 


the  statutes  of  ths  Dhttsd 


fouad  to  bsdua 


IH.  Baa.  202.  Tad  Gong..  1st  seas.] 

In  the  Hbuae  of  BcpisssnUUvea.  July  10.  USa.    ICr, 
mitted  the  taBcWtag  resdutlon;  whtoh  was  icfarrsd  to 
mittse  an  ths  Judiciary  aad  oiderad  to  to 


That  tt  to  th« 


avidaaoe  tatradnoed  ta  the  hearings  of  the  Ooauatttss  an 
n^TiViTig  And  Currency  of  tbe  Senate,  hod  ta  the  present  saeslan 
purauMit  to  B.  'Bee.  04.  to  determine  atoether  sadi  lisMiany  aad 
svMsnes  dtodoas  or  «Tf*f'-«T  any  Tlotottona  cC  the  crhaHMfl  statutss 
ifllKtIag  to  ths  ass  sf  the  bmOs  sr  «f  ai^  other  iwiailasl  statatos 
and  to  tavestigate  and  proaecute  any  audi  violations:  aad  that 
the  Attorney  General  to  directed  to  Inform  the  Hooae  of 
-  ■  -  —  it  stepa.  If  any.  base  atosall 
by  ttos  Dvsrtmsett  of 
of  tsstiawny  aad  otbsr  svldsnos  to  dstsr«> 
mine  whether  tb^  dtodoae  or  tadtoate  any  vteaatteais  of  ths  orlm- 
taal  statutea  Tdatlag  to  the  use  of  the  audto  or  ef  aay      ' 

to  tai 


la  ttieBonse  of        ^ 
mitted  ths  foPowtag 
on 


lat 

ivM.  July  It.  1082. 
Intton.  which  was 
to 


nor- 
that  tt 


of  ths 
ef  Mm 
tag  aad  Caxseaogr  of  tha  Bsaate  hsae  ta  the  . 
suant  to  Bviate  TTiariHtlmi  Ot.  and  from  other 
has  becna  aad  to  a  common  praitteu  to         '       " 

by  ths  otaaMan  and  laeliitassiwe  of  aorpiaattnae  ta 
by  <^«y»T*T  aad  oonioratlaaa  of  tbs  United  Ofeatas:  TiMPOfoia  ba  tt 
Jlesaltied,  That  tfie  Beuataii  of  the  t^easui^y  to  dtaeefesd  to  la- 
■Istfniir.  aatsae.  aad 
to  rapsrt  to  tMi 

with  laiMBBiaeinletlfme  tar  each  ^. 

to  prevent  any  further  deprivation  <t  xsvsaaw  by  aiisb 
practioea:  and  be  it  further 

gssofusi.  That  ttoe  fleuadaif  of  itos  Tmbbiiij  to  ^haatad  to 
aenrrta<n  ta  bto  laiselUfiliiii  of  MSh  psaetlae  whaOMS  ttdsa  baas 
bean  any  vkdatlona  of  tbe  revenue  aUtatea  of  the  TtettBd 
aad  Jae  to  dtreeted  to  tnveattgate  aad  ~*~  *~ 

he  to  fsfther  tUBSlU  ta  b 
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Coofvev  an  Om  tflteifie  XMocouy  to  Justtfy  tbe  f annattan 
cf  the  OmimIIj  and  gyrtwinift  OomnriMifm 

In  ttie  latir  work  of  this  SeDate  Banking  and  CuTCBcy 
Ctainmlttaa.  fWUnand  Fecara»  able.  couraceooB.  and  patriotlo 
lawyer,  was  of  moontalnous  strenfth  to  the  cnmmtttee  and 
tha  coontiT  at  lazfe.  His  aenricee  aboold  never  be  fargotten. 
Tbis  Beeorlty  and  Bichante  Commlairion  law  was  the  flisk 
stejx  Bat  thk  law  did  not  go  as  far  as  it  shoidd  have  gone, 
bacaow  of  ttia  appcattian  fran  "the  pofwers  that  be'—firom 
many  racketeers  who  have  dlsttngidsbad  fhemaelvea  In  recent 
SPears  by  tax  dodging  and  other  fonns  of  swindling. 

Mm  tha  Mkrinlonmatton  to  reached  on  this  aobject  it  wffl 
beeome  BMve  and  man  certain  aa  time  goes  along  that  the 
stock  ezchangea  win  idtimatdy  be  redoced  to  thefar  proper 
aervice  a  very  Important  one— and  that  is.  a  place  for  the 
haying  and  sdUng  of  aijtaal,  honest  securities  based  on  actual 
vataMa.  Ihe  gamMIng  will  be  eTIminatrd  and  that  constitutes 
M  pogreeni  of  ttia  hnatness  of  tha  cauhanges  at  the  present 


Hie  Presldentii  message  with  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  tha  Treasury  on  tha  tavrdndglng  practice,  makes  clear 
thai  this  is  only  a  mntlniaitiop  of  tha  practices  set  oat  in 
ay  address  of  Jane  16.  1932.  It  tSbtm  that  the  plan  is 
axadly  1^  aama,  except  that  the  dodgers  have  become 
msve  adqpt  in  the  appUcatlOD  of  it  with  experience,  and 
ttiat  tibey  have  sooiSit  oat  ooonbries  less  difflcalt  to  get 
along  with  than  Canada.  I  sakt  "It  seems  to  be  a  fact 
that  these  tas-avadlng  oorporationa  aza  also  bcdng  formed 
hi  ottfeer  coantrtsa.**  Theae  practloea  had  i^ready  been 
going  on  ftr  many  years  in  1933.  as  made  evident  in  that 


Hie  importanee  of  all  of  thia  ia  no  temporary  thing.  We 
:  at  the  i«tamt  time  taar  hing  oat  lor  BMoey  to 
do  the  absolutely  necesMry  things.  We  find  ourselves 
greatly  handicapped  in  the  amount  of  money  to  do  the 
ttitagsthat  ought  to  be  done.  This  winter  more  than  a  mil- 
hen  of  diiaiiiiliig  unemployed  will  be  on  starvation  because 
these  men  have  refused  to  pay  the  taxes  to  the  coimtry 
which  gave  them  the  oivortuntty  and  protected  them  in 
their  wealth.  If  these  poor  faces  do  not  haunt  those  men 
in  next  winter^  cold.  It  is  because  they  have  no  souls  worth 
saving. 

We  may  as  wcfl  f aee  the  facts  that  the  solution  of  this 
whole  prdMcm  of  onemirioyment  is  going  to  depend  on  our 
abUtty  to  collect  taxes  and  spend  money,  until  the  ability 
of  the  people  to  purchase  puts  business  on  its  feet  again. 
and  we  oiight  to  hold  constantly  in  mind  this  fact  that  we 
cannot  pinch  and  scrimp  ourselves  out  of  panics  and  de- 
pressions.   We  surely  have  learned  that  much  by  this  time. 

We  also  ought  to  remember  that  If  a  rational  income  tax 
had  been  maintained  from  1921  to  1933  the  national  debt 
could  have  been  nimA  out  without  diOeulty.  If  a  rational 
control  of  the  rtock  exchanges  had  existed  and  been  put 
inta  fane  In  IMl  and  1939,  there  need  have  been  no  panic 
nor  depression.  Bat  the  five  Inoome-tax  reductions  of  1931; 
1934,  1936.  1938.  and  1929  reduced  the  animal  national  in- 
cama  from  that  soiBca  from  $4^10041004100  in  1931  to  no 
nove  than  a  hOHon  and  a  half  dollars  hi  1832.  Even  then,  if 
ttw  men  vAio  owed  everything  to  the  Qovemment  had  paid 
the  tax  actoally  due  over  an  of  these  years,  instead  of  de- 
manding and  swhMSing  tha  Government  out  of  the  many 
bimons  of  that  period,  we  stiU  mli^t  have  a  balanced  Budget, 
as  wen  as  abundant  cash  to  fomldi  emidoyment  to  those 
otherwise  on  re&ef . 

In  dosing  this  statement,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  have 
had  some  pieasore  in  making  it,  poasttdy  even  as  a  personal 
matter.  Bot  my  pKlncipal  reason  has  been  to  show  the 
oonttnnity  of  a  disgraceful  condition  that  must  have  been 
known  to  the  department  directly  engaged  in  collecting  the 
mtemal  revenues  of  the  countzy.  This  dear  implication 
idUMiM  first  he  investigated  by  the  cocunittee  provided  for 
tha  mvestigattoa  of  thia  whole  tax-dodging  matt».  Be- 
cauae  If  tfala  dsportment  of  Govormnent  has  known  of  these 
conditions  and  not  reported  them  to  the  administration  they 
ah  thoaa  having  knowledge  should  be  replaced  and 

t  ordinary  intelligence  should 


Inform  them  bat  has  not  are  certainly  too  dumb  to  retain 
tn  Qovemment  service.  TUs  matter  should  be  investigated 
first,  because  whatever  laws  we  may  pass  can  be  spoiled  by 
incompetency  or  disloyalty  of  its  administratoia. 


Memorial  Day  Address 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OP  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  8, 1937 


RADIO  ADDBX88  BT  HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY.  OP  VEBMOMT, 

ON  SiAT  31.  1937 


Mr.  FLUMIfY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ectend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rxcoso,  I  include  the  following  Memoiial 
Day  address  which  I  delivered  to  the  people  of  Vermont  over 
station  WDEV  at  Waterbury,  Vt,  on  May  31,  1037: 

ywiow  Vermonten:  On  thia  day  of  all  dxya.  It  is  most  fitting 
that  ve  take  note  of  the  fact  that  liberty  was  baptized  In  the 
Uood  at  soldlen  who  died  that  we  might  all  be  free.  For  us 
the  year  1776  marks  the  beginning  of  an  age  of  freedom,  and 
back  of  that  date  stretches  a  night  of  a  thousand  years  tfaroogh 
tha  rtSTlrnfiss  of  which  men  gn^ed  almost  hopt^ess,  bocna  down 
by  the  triple  chains  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  fear.  So 
■Qon  as  the  light  of  the  Renfttssanoe  began  to  penetrate  the  gloom. 
Qccastcmal  hmnim  souU  rose  in  revott  to  fail  before  ttie  srwDrd-oT 
tyranny.  But  in  1779  a  race,  at  tobol  rase  who  detiarad  to  the 
worid  that  they  prefetred  to  die  than  to  submit  to  tyranny. 
With  no  army  and  no  ships  of  war  they  defied  the  masters  of 
the  seven  seas,  the  mighti^  empire  of  the  earth,  with  a  courage 
mora  sublime  than  ever  glorified  the  page  of  time. 

We  may  do  well  to  ask  whence  came  this  valor  of  battle  and 
aacrtfloe.  I  say  to  you  it  was  gained  here  in  the  solitude  of  a  new 
world,  by  men  who  in  its  conflicts,  amidst  its  vastness,  came  to 
know  that  aU  men  stand  on  equal  ground,  kept  the  spirit  of 
Independence,  penetrated  the  false  phllosc^y  of  the  past,  ex- 
posed the  shams  of  tradition,  came  to  hate  a  master,  and  to 
despise  a  slave. 

On  the  hills  of  Massachusetts:  in  the  motmtalns  of  Virginia, 
the  torches  of  liberty  were  lighted  and  they  refused  to  answer 
the  commands  of,  to  obey  the  order  ot  a  petty  and  a  petulant  and 
a  distant  individual  who  happened  to  be  crowned  a  king. 

Now,  in  this  presence,  I  do  not  proposs  to  temporise.  I  am  not 
a  mlUtartst;  I  am  opposed  to  war.  It  does  no  harm  for  dreamers 
tc  dream  and  poets  to  sing  the  songs  of  etoiud  peace,  or  for 
prc^hets  to  proclaim  an  eternal  milienliun.  but  it  was  those  men 
and  women  with  iron  in  their  souls,  those  pioneers  who  led  tha 
march,  whose  gallant  swords  shook  off  the  shackles  of  tyranny 
and  gave  us  all  the  liberty  we  have. 

Today  we  pay  our  tribute  of  respect  and  affectio^i  to  all  those 
who  have  marched  with  aching  hearts  from  myriad  homes,  entered 
camp  and  field  with  hearts  steeled  against  the  tremocs  of  fear, 
endured  the  fatigues  of  march  and  the  rigors  of  the  camp,  the 
harron  of  the  ho^ital,  looked  death  In  the  face,  and  knew  the 
price  they  paid,  and  gave  their  lives  that  this  great  country  should 
ntalntam  its  dignity  and  place  amidst  the  constellations  of  the 
earth,  and  that  you  and  I  should  remain  secure  in  the  poesesaion 
of  our  rights,  our  privileges,  and  our  liberty. 

From  the  red  blood  of  the  supreme  and  holy  sacrifices  they 
made  the  flowera  of  freedom  curing.  The  spirit  (^  1776  has  never 
died;  it  Inspired  Jackson's  frontiersmen  at  New  Orleans,  led  the 
troops  of  Bansom  as  they  stormed  Chapultepec's  heights,  walked 
ahead  of  Roosevelt's  men  as  they  charged  the  hill  of  San  Juan. 
It  hovered  over  Grant  and  Lee  and  their  embattled  hosts  in  the 
fratricidal  and  deadly  conflicts  of  the  Civil  War,  guided  the  ship 
of  Dewey  at  liianlla  Bay.  was  with  Schley  as  he  sunk  the  Spanish 
tImA  off  Santiago,  and  thrilled  the  heroes  of  Pershing's  hosts  as 
they  rolled  back  the  tide  of  German  valor  on  the  flelds  of  France. 

So  long  as  it  shaU  be  our  guide  and  our  inspiration,  our  liberties 
win  be  secure.  But  today,  as  perhaps  at  no  other  time  In  the 
history  of  this  land  since  1776,  can  it  be  so  truly  said  that  eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  our  liberty. 

We  talk  about  liberty.  It  is  a  ctxnmonplace  one  of  those  thlngi 
which  everyone  takes  toe  granted.  We  seldom  stop  to  contemplate 
and  to  consider  what  It  Is;  for  the  liberty  which  we  enjoy  and 
fail  to  appreciate  as  we  should  is  the  source,  the  mother  of  vlrttie, 
knowledge,  wealth,  national  strength,  and  national  independence. 
She  Is  to  virtue  what  light  is  to  color;  to  wealth  what  simshine  is 
to  grain;  to  knowledge  what  eyes  are  to  sig^t.  She  is  the  genius 
of  invention,  the  brawn  of  national  strength,  and  the  spirit  at 
national  lndq;>endence. 

Whare  liberty  rises  there  vlrttie  grows,  wealth  Increases,  knowl- 
edge e^qMmds,  invention  multiplies  hiunan  powers,  and  In  strength 
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•Dd  uptrtt  tha  ftaar  aatlasi  rtan  Msong  bv  aelghbats  aa  Saul  aaaM 
his  bratfaren,  taller  and  fairer.  Wkcra  llbarty  stalks  or  Is  leat» 
wbera  tha  Indivktnal  la  awaUowad  up  in  tba  maas,  thsra  vmua 
fiifna.  waaltb  ^amixOahm,  knowladge  Is  fcrgottan.  lavantum 
and  the  day  Is  done. 

Liberty  came  long  eantnrlaa  ago  to  a  raoa  at 
under  myptlan  wh^  brongtifc  them  from  tlw  hooaa  of 
caUouaad  them  tn  the  diwtt  and  aastamorp 
of  oonquerocB. 

Tbt  apMt  of  tha  liosalB  law  Uftad  taaaa  tbmkera  vp  to 
taintopa  and  sunl^htad  helgMa  whan  thay  bahald  tba  wntty  of 
Ood.  and  their  poc^  were  hMplred  with  tha  suMtmaat  «tf  tbenght, 

Uberty  smUad  on  the  n^osnlciaii  aoaat,  and  PMwfcrtaa  tfi^ 
paaaed  the  PlBara  ef  Bercnias  to  plow  tka  wubartad  aaaa.  8ha 
shad  her  light  on  Greece,  and  marbla  grew  to  shiHPM  of  M^al  baanfey, 
words  became  the  «*»"«wg  tnatraaaiita  of  siACIeat  thonghts.  vod. 
bom  of  bar  strength  a  power  came  forth  tbaS  ooafqavad  Iftia  wortd. 

■vary  natkm^  hMory  h^  eaHroilad  on.  tta  pa0M  tha  asaaa 
mrths.  The  atrength  bom  of  tha  Magna  Oarta  won  Graey  at 
Agtnoourt.  It  waa  the  reblrtti  of  ftaadoM  fraaa  ttw  rtsapn»tsm  of 
tha  Ttidacs  that  gtortfiad  the  Blr'Tr**^-  aga.  and  tha  Benata 
sance  of  liberty  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Stuarta  which  taoui^t 
on  the  goUtaa  «ra  af  Vletaclaa  eiditwe.  And  so  wa  aolgbt  toUom 
bar  down  the  jaam.  reHvlng.  leatorlag.  rmawUig.  aooeuxaglBg, 
sostahUng  tha  cnfranchlauaent  at  the  people,  with  a  pawar  that 

Today  thoaa  sama  haatdftooa  tettm  sIm  haa  f oo^t  ao  kmg,  aad 
which  have  bat  hsr  destiwettoa  aa  tbatr  purpaas,  casepon.  TlM 
alouds  are  again  bagtmrtng  to  lower.  Bahyloa.  Fante,  ajrim,  aad 
Wgypt  aU  pasasd  Into  the  pit  and  cavam  of  oblivion  whan  tha 
modleum  of  Uberty  ttiatr  rulers  allowed  tham  waa  takm  away. 
Booaa  lloarlahed  under  the  lapafalie  when  Utaar^  liMylfrt  the  peo- 
ple, but  wtth  tha  eomhig  of  tha  empire  at  tha  tlma  «f  the  bhth 
of  Christ,  the  sappers  and  mlneta  dug  eavaa  uadar  frsadom'a  aoper^ 
atraetora,  and  tba  baanty  and  learalng  of  Beaoa  under  tbe  laah- 
Ings  of  reglmanSattatt,  waatetul  eatoa»ag»nca.  and  tha  deoadanee 
and  moral  dlataftagraUsn  of  tha  aaapoora  faded  away.  Why  wUl 
wa  not  laam  ttie  kamaut  ttMarj  teaehea? 

K*r\tf  j(dm,  m  the  year  tSlS,  on  tha  laid  of  Bumxymada  digaad 
or  seaSed  the  Magna  Carta,  ttia  fkrst  greaek  palladiuiii  of  liberty 
vooefaaafed  the  oomoaon  people  In  the  Ohrlrtian  era;  tha  ' 
Bing  of  the  ehaagafTom  madlavallam  teto  tta  ioraa  of 
tlva  guveiimiHit. 

Onee  given  a  taste  of  liberty,  tbe  oommon  paopla  wffl  aoa 
taf^y  aurrender  the  prtae.    Beating  wtth  dsatldoa  pvdaatl 
human  breasts  la  tha  yaamlng  for  a  free  home,  a  fkaa 
free  press,  and  fteadout  of  roUglon. 

liflMrty  for  oppTsasert  peoples  haa  been  fought  for  b^  ua  In. 
war.    We  have  fought  to  make  men  hsfipy  and  have  died  to 

Tt»  tlnaa  haa  eoaae  again  when  tike  dnmai  shovld  beat  and  tba 
U^ta  gleam  from  tha  chuich'towera.  tor  whether  ve  know  it  or 
not,  our  llbccty  la  at  ataka. 

In  aptte  of  all  oar  hiundam.  wtth  13aa  help  of  tha  ■nrlllaso  tt 
tha  sacrad  dead,  we  Ma  afettl  one  natloB,  UiaoparaMy  united  aad 
oitfattcrad  by  any  foreign  alUanoa.    W  ham  davaioped  undev  our 
tmlted  flag  the  rtebeat  natkm  of  aU  ttma^  yet  In  whldH  tbe  hmn 
Meet  child  may  have  tkis  opportonlty  to  achlava  tala  rtiatlny  to  the 
ttmtt  of  his  capacity.    That  la  the  q^lrlt  of  "161    That  ia  tha 
for  wlileh  oar  bareae  died:  Ho  give  to  every  bey  aad  girl  and 
and  woosaa  aa  equal  opportonlty  In  Ufa.    Ttet  we  baae 
BepttbUc  under  oar  OonsUtaUoai  we  oiw  to  tboea  who 
fama^ 


to  boDd  tiua  BapaMla,  wkldh 
bund  tt  la 


80  let  ua  aaattai 
lini«  aad  dead. 
oakm.  llbatty.  and 

^mbphere  }artloa  aad  equality  maf  flad 
May  be  leveiad  awl 
traa  fratant^  aaay  abooad:  that 
for  the 
It.    Bifra  let  this  BepubUe 


hoBor  aad  lataiitty.  Sat 
to  ooma.    Without  theaa  quaUtlaa  attAa  waaltb 
an  tta  maleety  ta  but  moehwy.  aB  Ita  8trei«tb  la  Mad.  for 

•Tbe  tumtdt  aad  tba  aboQMBi 
Tbe  raptahia  aad  tba  klnga 
8tai  atanda  thine  aadssit 

An  bumble  and  a  contrtto 
Z^rd  GK)d  of  Aata,  be  wttti  as  yt* 
Lest  wa  forget — laat  wa  forgetr 


iBOhaa, 


How  to  Keep  Our  Boys  Out  of  Foreign  Win 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  TH£  HOUSE  OF  REPSESENTAITVES 
Wedne^Utg,  Jtcne  f»  1937 


RAZSO  AJJL11UEB8 


BT  HOW.  LODIB  UJOUOfWt  OOP  IHiHAHA, 
JUm  9,  1987 


ICr.  unXJOW.  Itr.  Spetker,  by  uBABtanow  eoiM&t  X 
insert  in  the  Rbcoko  an  address  I  delivered  over  tlie  naUonal 
network  of  tbe  nohimWa  Bmartpasttng  Byatan.  WedDfSBdaj 
afteraoon,  Jane  f : 


in 


"Tba  Uttla  green  tents  where  tba  aoldlera  tfeep. 
And  the  stmbeuns  play  and  tbe  women  weep. 

Are  covered  with  flowers  today: 
And  between  the  tents  walk  tba  wewr  fw 
Who  were  young  and  stalwart  in  atz^-two, 
When  they  went  to  tha  war  away. 

"Tba  imia  pans  teats  are  boOt  of  aad, 
Tbey  era  aet  long  and  they  are  not  ^ 

But  tha  aoldtaa  have  lota  of  roosi 
Vor  tha  asd  fs  a  part  of  the  land  tbey  1 
Wbaa  the  Sag  of  tbe  aaeaay  darkly  watad 

Tba  algnal  of  dole  and  doom. 

rrba  little  green  tent  ia  a  thing  dlTtna; 
The  Uttia  green  tent  la  a  natlont  shxtna, 

Wbaca  patnoto  kneel  and  pray; 
And  the  brave  man  left,  ao  (Ud,  ao  few. 
Were  yoong  and  stalwart  la  sixty-two. 

Whan  tbey  went  to  the  war  away." 


wa  owe  It  to  than  and  to  ttieir  comradaa  an  a 
fleMs  who  f ooght  that  aam  mi0it  be  ftae  to 
destiny,  that  wa  have  such  a  Republic  under  each  a 
aa  is  oura.    When  that  canatttutka  " 

ment  for  debt  aad  ttOMaaad 
orderly  crolutloa  of  Dberty 
trnprtncaneat  far  debt  maa  a  asa  ef  humaa 
Btaln  of  stevery.    Aad  tbua  ww  w«U 
that  coofronta  the  Bepubllc,  rememlwinng  wbat 
of  tbe  Obnatttatton  in 
wbteb  at  aay  tlaaa  mtma,  xiata  obaagKl  by 


oat 


Frteada  of  tba  radio  aadlaaoa,  la  tba  bany  aad  piaHOf  tba  pubUo 
nataesa  I  baaa  oooaa  to  you  today  without  a  oarefuBy  prepared  ad- 
wlthea*  aay  dlaoouraa  vary  deady  delineated  tak.  my  adad. 
Iml  aa  I  ahaU  ^toal  with  a  aubiaet  that  la  tetlmataly  lalatad  with 
the  bJgheet  aad  aaoat  aaored  of  aU  humaa  vabaea  Z  do  aot  balleva 
that  I  ahaU  need  aay  T«*i|p*«««*  embdllahaksnta  or  draaiatlr  arte 
to  cnaUe  aav  Bslnd  ta  BMet  yoor  aUada  aad  any  heart  to  touch  your 
beerta.  Z  wiah,  la  tba  aioat  ataipla.  saiaaet.  aad  rfaoara  way.  to 
talk  to  yao  tathsra  aad  BMttbara,  yoaag  awn  aad  young  woman, 
abatit  a  auhlMt  that  la  nora  vital  to  aU  o<  us  tbaa  aU  tblaga  alaa. 
a  aubleet  that  la  uppmaoat.  Z  tblak.  ta  all  of  our  adadSk  aad  that 
ia»  War.  aad  bow  to  keep  out  of  tt. 

I«t  ua  take  a  look  at  tike  world  pktora.  He  would  need  to  be 
a  atout-beartad  perMa.  Inrtssil.  wiM  ooukl  aorvey  world  onmHtlrwa 
at  thia  hour  with  aay  degree  of  equaatanitg.  Wbaaa  la  tba  patriot 
who  doea  aot  -»»«"''«—  for  tlM  paaoa  aad  aaeurtty  at  AaMrtca 
■mill  iiiieaffein  snrt  niarsrirais  surmundlngiT  MastyeerwSl 
tbe  twaatlath  aaalvatMry  of  tbat  ao«M  la  the  rattroad 
tbe  woaUi'u  troat  when  tba  atgalng  of  tba  analMoa  tat 
moat  boRlbla  war  tbat  bad  taken  pfakee  la  the  world  up  to  tbat 
time.  Many  sKporta  and  competent  obesrvera  baDava  tbat  by  tba 
time  the  twentieth  aaniveraary  of  tbe  armiaMee  airtvaa  tbe  world 
win  be  snanis  wikh  aaotbw  war  wblcb,  with  aB  of 
Impmysmanta  la  the  Implsmsnti  of  daatruetlaa.  win  be  tha 
aaftd  cahMlty  ttat  aould  befan  thia  earth. 

lb  every  cbswninafy  la  tha  war 

polat  tba  iRUd  of  evaata  away  from 
Of  war.    All  ef  tbe  great  aaMona  are 

bilr  paper  ptaa  In 


to  di 

on  fire.    Wkr  at  thai  boor 

Aad  If  aaeOMr  ganaial  war  cmair,  what  a  war  tt  wm  hel 

Tho  war  wa  get  lato  to  the  bsUrf  <(hat  tt  waa  «»  be  a  w 
end  war  aatttad  aa4hlng  bayoad  aatabttitafag  tba  9aak  tba 
appattto  for  war  grows  with  what  It  tea*  ao^  aad  H  wa 
tbat  appattto  by  tntrlgasa.  oanvetlttva  laesa 
tntcaaa  rfvaMea  la  perfecting  toveatlona  of 
qidres  bigger  and  more  botribis  wan  to 
purpoasi.  Dwtag  the  laat  90  yeara  actoaei 
baB  aad  haa  sat  a  toap  to  make  tba  aeatworM  woi 
aet  te  tba  wreck  lad  rota  of  tte  worid. 

mxx  TsiT  awazia  ooa  aov* 

tor  a  moBMat  tba  fato  tbat  aaratta  4 

to  be  drawa  lato  arwtlMr  foaoiga  w 

It  of  what  tba  next  war  wffl  be  Ilka  w^^fto 
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dMth  ftora  tha  Ates;  Ite  lethal  gaaas  aad  dltawB  gwms  htflUlily 
KMvncd  In  f ordgn  labontoriM  to  torture  and  kill  by  wfaolenlo. 
•taggcra  tba  ««»if«*i»««»*.  bUnds  tha  Intdleetk  and  alckena  tba 
heart  of  laog-eaiferlzic  humanity. 

If  W9  send  our  boys  Into  another  foreign  war  we  may  as  wan 
know  that  we  are  more  than  likely  conc^nlng  them  to  death  in 
some  one  of  a  number  of  horrible  forma — perhaps  to  be  burned 
to  a  crlq>  by  flame-thzowlng  derloee;  poaslbly  to  be  blown  to 
btla  by  bombs  dron)ed  from  the  ikler,  maybe  to  die  In  awful 
eoBTuMons  firom  the  strans^ing  effects  at  poison  gas.  The  next 
war  will  not  be  like  any  other  war  that  has  eter  gone  before. 

It  wUl  not  be  a  eootest  between  TlslUe  armiea  made  memor- 
able by  the  conduct  of  brave  and  heroic  men  on  the  battle  lines. 
but  It  will  be  a  edentine  slaughter  fest  Science  will  step  In 
and  direct  the  Inqdemants  of  destructkm  for  a  reign  of  carnage 
and  a  harvest  of  death  that  will  make  aU  praTious  wars  pale  Into 
Inslgnlflcanoe. 

While  tha  skies  already  are  reddening  with  approaching  war 
I  want  to  ask  you  one  question.  Z  aak  you  solemnly  and 
earnestly  thl*  <iuestkm: 

WHAT  ABS  W>  OOniO  TO  OOt 

Are  we  going  to  permit  our  boys  to  be  sent  Into  foreign  coun- 
tzlee  to  be  alatq^htered  in  the  settlement  of  quarrels  at  alien 
orlglnf     Are  we? 

I  think  Z  can  hear  a  thousand  "Nos"  coming  In  accents  which 
Indicate  that  you  mean  it.  But  dont  be  too  sure  about  It. 
One  thing  la  eertaln:  We  are  g^ng  to  permit  tt  unless  we  do 
acmntblng  to  prevent  It. 

Whatever  that  aomethtng  is,  it  must  be  done  now.  Zt  must  be 
done  when  we  are  at  peace,  irtien  we  can  talk  and  act  ratlcmally. 
and  before  the  war  qplrlt  Is  arouaed  for  then  the  war  lords  wlU 
have  everything  th^r  own  way  and  nothing  can  hold  them  in 
Isash.  Whatever  that  something  is  that  m\ist  be  done  to  keep  us 
out  of  war,  it  must  be  in  the  ftwm  of  a  constitutional  amendment. 
A  mere  statute  wlU  never  suffice  because  the  forces  that  would 
sweep  the  Natkm  into  war  could  and  would  repeal  in  a  jiffy  any 
statute  that  conflicts  with  their  purpose.  Only  a  ccmstltutlonal 
anMadment  has  tha  permanency  and  stability  to  keep  us  free  from 
the  foreign  entanglements  that  are  threatening  to  be  woven  all 
■itiand  us. 

I  have  said  Chat  we  are  going  to  permit  our  boys  to  be  drewn 
into  the  ^'"^g^**^  pens  In  foreign  countries  nxdees  we  do  some- 
thlng  to  prevent  it.  and  Z  mean  It.  lliere  are  crimes  of  Inaction 
that  an  even  greater  than  crtanee  of  commission.  Zn  God's  name 
let  xm  net  go  to  ileep  right  at  this  tune  when  America  so  vltaUy 
nasds  our  l^p  to  avert  impending  war.  ZiSt  us  not  through  smug 
adherence  to  lafwis  fMre  permit  ourselves  to  be  dragged  up  right 
to  the  edge  of  the  ehaam  without  making  aome  prqMntlon  to  keep 
tram  being  sucked  into  it. 

It  we  are  earnest,  if  we  are  sincere  In  wanting  to  keep  our  boys 
out  of  the  shamUea  of  fWe%n  wan  we  had  better  wake  up  and  do 
•oanething  about  it.  Otherwlss  there  wfll  come  along  a  time  when 
■Mdal  Intereats  will  begin  to  puU  the  strings  and  vrtaen  they  pun 
uie  strings,  the  war  fever  wUl  begin  to  rise,  the  propagandists  wUl 
gat  Into  action,  the  bands  will  be^  to  play,  a  consertptiaQ  act  wtU 
be  clamed  on  our  precious  young  men  snd  they  will  be  torn  from 
their  f amlBea  and  sent  away  to  Ood  knows  what  terrible  fate.  Tou 
may  say  that  there  Is  no  need  to  worry  and  borrow  trouble;  that 
yoQ  and  the  other  people  of  America  vrHl  never  permit  such  a  thing 
to  happm.  But  you  will.  Tou  wiU  permit  it  to  happen  because 
you  cannot  help  yourselves.  Uhleas  you  take  stepe  now  to  reeerve 
to  yourselves  m  time  of  peace  the  ri^t  to  vote  on  war  jim  will  be 
aa  hdplesa  as  new-bom  babes  when  the  war  hullabaloo  starts. 
MRrrsAurT  law  am  Aaocxxow 

knowingly  when  Z  say  tbat  the  recently  enacted,  mudt- 
neutraltty  law  Is  no  adequate  safeguard  agaiiist  our 
Involvement  in  a  world  war.  That  act  is  an  abortion.  Z  would 
not  atolttfy  ay  conselenoe  by  voting  for  a  men  gestun  which 
to  0ve  to  the  pei^la  of  America  what  it  actually  denlea 
ZXiring  the  debate  on  the  measure 
fta  the  HooBO  a  dlstlnfuMMd  Oougressman  from  New  Tork  asked 
whether  the  htU  did  not  make  Amerlea  an  aUy  of  (beat  Britain 
and  In  my  speech  Z  said  that  Z  did  not  ask  the  question  but  Z 
aaserted  it  as  a  fact. 

If  yon  wilt  eiamtna  tba  Zlepartnent  of  Oommeroe  statistics  you 
win  And  ttat  Aasrlea  furnishes  to  Britain  goods  »»»"»'n""g  to 
well  up  to  ft  bniioB  doOara  %  year,  or  many  tlmee  the  total  amount 
awt  to  aU  of  BKltatnlB  potential  enemiee  combined.  The  neutral- 
ity law  by  eontliHilug  this  trade  on  a  cash-and-carry  basis  in  war- 
ttme  maano  jQst  CWa:  Zt  means  that  with  Britain  having  the  mastery 
of  ttie  seas  AnMrtea  wlU  ba  tha  gnat  Biitiah  storehouse  and  eource 
of  sappUea  la  any  latamallflBal  altuatton  in  wUch  British  interests 
an  involved.  Itat  In  terms  but  la  eflbct  it  definitely  ireeas  Amer- 
ica lalo  tha  world  ploCan  as  ths  iKoylrtouei  of  Britain  in  every- 
thing eaespt  aetual  Imphwients  of  war  in  any  futun  war  In  which 
Britain  may  sse  fit  to  oigage.    Zs  that  neutr^lty? 

Furthssmore,  tha  dlseretioaary  powan  vested  in  the  PrssldBnt 
rwC^M  Uatlsd  Btates  an  daageroua  In  the  eitreme.  The 
gtvHK^  him  to  levy  and  to  dtift  embargoea  between  natiom  at 
Is  tantamount  to  glrinf  him  the  power  to  dedan  warl  With  su^ 
a  poi|rar  zesttng  in  tha  Chief  KiecuUve  how  can  the  Nation  feel 
aaeun  at  any  tlnw  la  tha  futoref    I  aenr  played  a  game  of  poker 

la  at  Ittt  httt  Z  thhdt  Z  kiMiw  somsttlag  about  the  paeullaritlaa  of 

that 

Z  «l  teat  OMi  vlsuailai  a  poker  game  out  on  the  flluga  of  otvQl- 

at  Mi  wlMaat,  tha 
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playen  seated  around  a  table  with  arsenals  strapped  to  their  belts, 
and  Z  know  that  if  the  manager  of  the  house  had  suddenly  an- 
nounced after  the  game  started  a  change  In  the  rules  that  would 
have  made  the  prospective  winner  the  prospective  loeer,  there 
certainly  wotild  have  been  some  shooting. 

Zf  the  President  of  the  United  States  announces  a  change  of 
embargoes  between  two  nations  already  at  war,  that  In  Itself  will 
be  an  unneutral  act  which,  unless  human  nature  has  changed 
entirely,  will  turn  the  shooting  in  the  direction  of  the  United 
States.  So  today  Instead  of  having  cur  neutrality  position  defined 
by  statute,  fixed  and  Immutable  where  all  nations  may  behold  it, 
we  hare  neutrality  by  Executive  discretion  which  may  be  as 
variable  as  the  winds,  depending  upon  the  poise  of  the  person  who 
happens  at  any  given  time  to  be  the  President  of  the  United 
Stetes. 

PKACS   AMSmnCCNT   SXPLAINXn 

Z  have  introduced  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  a  peace 
resolution  which  is  now  prominently  before  that  body  and  which,  if 
it  becomes  effective  will  i»«vent  o\ir  boys  from  being  sent  into 
foreign  slaughter  pens  to  die  in  the  settlement  of  controversies 
growing  out  of  the  age-old  hatreds  and  rivalries  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments. 

Zf  my  resolution  Is  adopted  It  will  overcome  the  weaknesses  of 
our  neutrality  statute,  and  will  place  America  In  an  impregnable 
position  to  resist  being  dragged  Into  foreign  conflicts.  The  mag- 
azine Good  Housekeeping,  which  Is  ardently  supporting  my  reso- 
lution has  given  It  the  name  "Peace  Amendment"  by  which  It  is 
widely  known  throughout  the  country.  As  the  author  of  this 
reeolutlon — known  in  the  records  of  Congress  as  House  Joint 
Resolution  No.  199— beUevlng  as  I  do  that  It  wovild  stobUize  the 
peace  of  America  and  keep  our  boys  out  of  foreign  shambles.  Z 
wish  to  express  my  unfeigned  gratitude  and  my  sincere  thanks  to 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Company  for  this  oiqportimlty  to 
present  the  proposal  to  the  Nation. 

The  talk  Z  shall  make  will  be  in  the  nature  of  an  urgent  appeal 
to  you  to  c<»ne  to  the  support  of  this  resolution  while  time  yet 
remains  to  erect  safeguards  to  prevent  our  embroilment  in  another 
world  war  which,  in  the  opinion  of  all  quallfled  experta  who  are 
acquainted  with  world  trends.  Is  certain  to  come. 

Zn  the  face  of  all  of  these  sinister  signs  and  portents  there  Is 
vast  meaning,  I  think,  in  a  declaration  Issued  by  the  31  railroad 
btothsrhoeds  in  support  of  my  resolxitlon.  Ihat  organisation  of 
workers,  comprising  the  flower  of  organized  labor,  one  million 
strong,  says  in  closing  an  aiH>eal  for  the  enactment  of  my  propoeal : 

"This  legislatian — ^the  Ludlow  resolution — is  racing  against  the 
danger  of  war  and  there  is  no  time  to  spare." 

TEXT   or  PSACB   AUXSVMMm 

The  resoltrtlon  I  have  offered  ts  a  very  simple  one  and  at  the 
same  time  I  believe  It  would  be  most  effective  in  keeping  America 
out  of  war.  With  your  permission  I  shall  read  its  text.  It  proposes 
to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  so  that  the  war 
power  shall  be  decentralized;  so  that  the  authority  to  declare  war 
shall  be  taken  away  from  a  little  group  in  Washington  that  Is 
subject  to  aU  kinds  of  pulls  and  Influences  and  shall  be  vested 
with  the  people  themselves,  to  be  exercised  in  a  national  r^er^ 
endum.  Mj  resolution  proposes  to  amend  the  United  States 
Constltutlmi  by  inserting  a  new  section  as  follows: 

"SacnoN  1.  Bxcept  In  the  event  of  an  Invasion  of  the  United 
States  or  Its  Tenrlttxlal  possessions  and  attack  upon  its  citizens 
residing  therein,  the  authority  of  Congress  to  declare  war  shall  not 
become  effective  until  confirmed  by  a  majority  of  all  votes  cast 
thereon  In  a  Nation-wide  referendimi.  Congress,  when  It  deems 
a  national  crisis  to  exist,  may  by  concurrent  resolutKm  refer  the 
question  of  war  or  peace  to  the  citizens  of  the  States,  the  questicm 
to  be  voted  on  being.  Shall  the  United  States  declare  war 
on  ?  Congress  may  otherwise  by  law  provide  for  the  en- 
forcement of  this  section.'* 

Under  the  existing  constitutional  mechanism,  war,  as  Z  have 
stated,  is  declared  by  a  little  group  In  Washington,  inflwitiHrim^i  in 
size  compared  with  the  vast  number  who  have  to  do  the  dying  ^wd 
suffering  in  war  and  every  member  of  that  group  is  immune  from 
military  service.  The  Cmistitutlon  vests  the  power  to  declare  war 
in  the  Congress,  which  Is  composed  of  531  Members,  House  and 
Senate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  war  can  now  be  actiudly  tm<1 
offldaUy  declared  by  only  267  Individuals,  comprising  a  majority 
of  the  House  and  Ctenate.  while  the  great  masses  of  our  popula- 
tion who  have  to  do  the  fighting  and  pay  the  wiia  have  no*b*"g 
to  say  about  it.  War  Is  too  ImpOTtant  a  ventiire  to  be  precipitated 
by  the  agent,  acting  under  the  thotisand  and  one  special  preasuies 
and  Influences  that  are  brought  to  bMr  on  Congress  when  the 
war  fever  is  at  Its  height.  It  Is  a  case  where  the  principal,  and 
not  the  agent,  should  act.  and  In  this  case  the  principal  is  the 
ISO.000,000  people  who  comprise  the  American  Nation.  Z  hare  no 
criticism  of  Membere  of  Congress  but  after  all  they  are  htiman. 
and  are  likely  to  crack  under  the  terriflc  war  strain  i^nd  vote  for 
war  \mder  high  pressure,  when  otherwise  they  would  not  want 
to  do  so. 

Tha  referendum  on  war  which  Z  have  pr(q;>OBed  in  the  pending 
resolution  Is  based  on  the  philosophy  that  thoae  who  hare  to 
suffer  and,  if  need  be.  to  die  and  to  bear  the  awful  burdens 
and  griefs  of  war  should  have  mewnm^Mn^  to  say  as  to  whether 
war  shall  be  declared.  What  could  be  more  elementally  Just 
than  that? 
War  should  be  declared,  if  it  is  dectared  at  aU.  by  aU  of  tha 
"  of  Amfrtca.  in  the  privacy  of  the  ballot  boothSb  each 

alcoa  with  his  Maker.    Zn  that  way  wa  wlU  han  tba 


real  verdlot  of  tha  Judgmant  and  conadence  of  Amarioa  on  tha 
queeti(m  of  war.  A  dedaretion  of  war  is  no  une  and 
quentlal  thing.  Zt  signa  the  death  warrant  of  our  Una  young 
hood.  Surely  It  la  a  matter  of  siifflnieht  haportaDoa  to  entrust 
to  tha  decision  of  an  of  our  people,  with  women  having  equal 
voting  rights  with  men,  as  is  proposed  In  my  reaolutlaQ. 

WOaCXWS  BIQBT  TO  VOTB  OK  WAB 

And  why  should  not  women  hare  the  right  to  vote  on  a  dada- 
nti<xi  of  wart  War  Is  the  supreme  oalamlty  altecttog  family  tiea. 
Zt  breaks  up  happy  **"f?^*^  and  tean  liiailaliiiigs  asunder. 
Women  go  down  into  the  shadow  of  tha  vaOoy  of  death  to  bring 
our  boys  mto  tha  worid.  Why  should  not  they  hare  something 
to  say  as  to  whether  their  own  flesh  and  blood  ihaU  be  hurled 
Into  the  hen  of  a  fordgn  oonfllctT  Zn  every  war,  terrible  aa  la 
the  fate  that  awaits  many  men.  the  women  an  tha  worst  suOte- 
era.  Of  the  5S1  Membere  of  Ocmgress  only  6  at  thla  time  are 
women,  so  you  can  see  how  pathetically  inqwtent  Is  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  to  glre  expreeslon  to  whatever  may  ha  women's 
viewpoint  on  any  pMirtlcular  war  proposal. 

Zt  would  hare  to  be  a  mighty  good  cauae  that  would  drag 
America  into  war  under  this  constitutional  provision.  Z  sincerely 
believe  that  It  would  keep  America  out  of  aU  foreign  wan  and. 
Indeed,  out  of  an  wars,  unices  the  oocsskm  Should  arias  for  a 
righteous  war  of  defense.  It  wiU  be  obeerved  that  my  reeolutlan 
does  not  Interfere  in  any  way  with  adequate  national  defense. 

What  the  referendum  on  war  does  Is  merely  to  change  the 
tT>«.riimTit««  that  brings  the  Nation's  mlUtary  forces  into  action. 
AtMi  therein  Ilea  Its  vast  Importance  as  a  peace  stabllliiBr  and  as 
a  guarantee  of  no  more  participation  In  foreign  wars.  Zt  daangea 
the  Constitution  so  that  the  trigger  that  starts  the  war  machinery 
win  be  pulled,  not  by  a  UtUe  group  subject  to  being  cajtded 
and  buUdooed  by  aelflsh  nedal  interests,  but  by  an  the  people 
of  the  united  States  reglnerlng  their  Judgment  at  the  polls  in 
a  national  referendum.  It  is  a  very  simple  proposition  and  that 
is  aU  there  Is  to  it.  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  tt  would  keep  our 
boys  out  of  the  shambles  of  foreign  wars. 

Und»  its  operatiMi.  America  could  not  go  to  war  (except  to  the 
case  of  attack  or  invasion)  unlees  a  majority  of  American  dtlaens 
so  vote  in  a  national  referendum.  Zt  Is  Impoaslble  to  tmsglnc  that 
the  fathen  and  mothera.  the  wives  and  alsten  and  sweethearta  of 
potential  soldlen  would  vote  to  sacrlfloe  their  loved  onee  In  a  war 
of  aggression,  to  send  them  abroad  to  kin.  and  to  be  klUed.  by 
persons  they  have  never  seen  and  whoee  language  they  do  not 
q>eak:  to  be  strangled  by  lethal  gases  in  foreign  trendaes;  to  be 
blown  to  bits  by  foreign  bombs;  to  be  subjected  to  merciless  and 
agonizing  death  by  disease  germs. 

I  imagiiMt  that  at  this  moment  Z  see  before  me  many  line  young 
men  whoee  faces  bear  the  ln4>rint  of  duuacter  and  high  reaolve. 
who  desire  under  aU  drctimstanoea  to  do  your  duty  as  Ood  gives 
you  light  to  see  your  duty,  and  Z  think  Z  know  what  you  an 
thinking.  Z  think  you  are  thinking  that  yon  lore  your  eoontry 
and  that  you  would  pour  out  the  last  drop  of  your  blood.  If  neoee- 
sary,  to  defend  it  from  attack  or  invasion  by  a  foreign  foe.  but 
you  are  reeentlng.  Just  as  Z  reeent,  the  Idea  that  if  a  world  war 
comes  you  shaU  be  conscripted  and  sent  away  to  distant  countries 
to  dis  In  foreign  Slaughter  pena. 

Such  a  thing  win  never  happen,  if  the  people  of  Amerlra  aoquin 
the  right  to  vote  on  a  dedaratton  of  war.  Tha  fathen  and 
mothers,  the  wives  and  sisters  and  sweethearta  wlU  sse  that  this 
erud  fate  does  not  befan  our  young  men.  even  though  under 
the  «w*p"i^»  and  promptinga  of  an  acute  sense  of  patriotism  they 
themadvea  would  be  vrllllng  to  go. 

VAUD  DT  1SS7  BOT  WOT  XW  ISST 

The  only  tenable  argument  ever  mada  against  tha  plaa  Is  tba 
time  required  to  take  a  referendum. 

That  waa  a  valid  argument  in  1837  but  not  in  1987. 

Zn  the  eariy  days  of  ths  BepuhUo  the  time  objection  waa,  tnrtaad. 
an  Insupoable  obstacie.  The  railroad,  the  telegra|>h.  tha  tele- 
phone, the  radio,  tha  airplane  were  In  tha  boaom  of  the  unknown 
future.  Bven  tte  pony  vpnm  waa  aa  yet  imrtreamad  of.  LeCtan 
mailed  on  the  uMitcm  seaboaitl  wen  6  montha  arriving  at  the 
uttermost  frontiers.  If  tadead  they  ever  reached  then  at  an.  How 
It  Is  aU  different.  The  fast  tzala.  roan  its  way  acroas  tha  continent 
tn  100  hours,  tha  alrplana  In  9i.  Tha  President  aitttng  befon  the 
mkxophone  in  Waahington  talka  to  the  entin  Itatlon.  Ooouaunl- 
eatton  has  annlhllatad  the  only  real  objection  ever  vgad  against  a 

Zn  America  today  wa  hare  a  diad  antoettttle  and  popular  con- 
trol where  pof^ilar  aoverdgnty  stopa  at  tUe  water'a  edge.  Our 
dtlaena  can  dect  their  constahlea  and  thetr  dog  eatehars;  they  can 
eqiresB  thamsdvea  on  tiie  tocatlon  of  a  peatlumae  or  a  watarwotfea. 
but  they  do  not  hare  one  word  to  say  on  the  giaatsst  of  aU  quea- 
ttons— a  dedaratton  of  war  that  invdvaa  the  hapiiiiaas  of  tiielr 
homea  and  the  life  or  death  of  their  children,  huabaada.  and 
sweethearts.  Zn  Its  foreign  relations  oar  Oovcmment  Is  a  pure  au- 
tocracy. This  sitnatton  hearkena  back  to  the  Dark  Ages,  tha  afaa 
of  tyranny  and  oppreaslon.  Zt  recalla  the  Ua^.  heart-braaklag 
oenturlco  when  men.  with  imipfiakaWe  sufferlug  and  tntvall.  tolled 
alowly  upward  toward  tha  light  of  freertrsn.  and  now  tha  a^aaee- 
ment  in  the  means  of  cooununlcatlon  has  made  tt  poawile  m 
this  twentieth  century  for  us  to  complete  the  free  proosassa  of 
Oovemment  so  aObty  begun  hi  the  Bin  of  Bights  by  glriag  to  aU 
of  our  people  an  equal  right  to  wota  on  dertMrnttona  of  wa 
vote  of  every  dtlasn  to  hare  eqoal  asigHI  with  ths  i<a*r  «( 
other  dtiaen.  The  time  haa  oome  In  tha  "  * 
foremment  to  gtva  tha  paopl*  ttw  right  to 


Thla  Is  such  a  big  subject  and  my  mlad  and  heart  an  ao  fun 
of  it  that  Z  would  Uka  to  talk  to  you  an  di^  about  It.  Z  would 
Uka  to  point  out  tha  real  danger  uiat  ualen  w  daeaatralln  tha 
war  power  and  glre  It  to  tha  people,  a  tyrant  may  aome  tima 
vppuar  in  the  White  Honn  and  grab  that  power.  We  cannot 
overtook  the  fact  that  goremmenta  an  around  tha  worid  have 
been  going  centripetal  at  an  amaalng  rate. 

Since  the  World  War — the  war  tiiat  was  to  save  dsmocracy — 
10  demoeradea  hare  died  and  tha  liberty  of  the  peo^  has  died 
with  them.  Our  own  country  haa  not  escaped  the  oeatrlpetal 
trend. 

Zn  the  Serenty-third  and  aeveaty-fourth  Oongrsassa  77  BMtJor 
laws  were  enacted.  Of  theee.  18  originated  In  Oonpaas  and  M 
originated  in  tha  eseoutire  departaisnts.  Z  mention  thla  trend 
of  azaeuttva  Influenna  over  aot^ran  not  in  eritldam.  bscausa 
SKecutive  leaderehlp  waa  neoeesary  to  bring  our  country  out  of 
tha  darkest  night  of  eoonomio  dlsirsas  and  daqtalr  tt  ever  haa 
known,  but  tt  the  man  who  hiqypena  at  any  girea  time  to  ba 
Prealdent  haa  ao  much  Influencie  over  Oougieas  in  an  eonnomia 
emergency,  lees  ssrlous  than  war.  to  what  lengtha  might  not  a 
tyrannloal  President  go  in  usurping  the  war  power  and  plunging 
America  into  war  to  satisfy  his  own  whims?  Zf  we  are  to  stabUlaa 
peace  in  America  and  do  our  part  toward  stabilising  the  peace  of 
the  world  we  should  decentrallae  the  war  power  and  veot  it  with 
the  people  themselves.  Tlaat  la  where  tt  ought  to  be.  That  la 
where  aoverelgnty  aMdas.  and  we  should  do  thla  before  it  la 
everlastln^y  too  lata,  before  aome  tyrant  makea  hla  appearance 
In  the  White  Bouae.  NO  stauncher  friend  of  peace  ever  oocupled 
the  Bxeeutire  OOoe  than  Preddent  Booaevdt.  but,  after  all.  tha 
period  of  one  Preddent's  service  is  but  a  second  In  tha  life  of  a 
nation  and  Z  ahuddsr  to  think  what  might  happen  to  our  bdoved 
country  aometime  la  the  future  If  a  tyrant  should  appear  la 
the  White  House,  grab  the  war  power,  and  run  amuck. 

STAOB  aar  fob  a  wapoubom 

With  the  war  power  vested  la  Oongreas  aa  tt  la  at  prasent  and 
with  Ocmgrees  so  oordlsl  to  esacutire  Infliienoe  as  that  body  hsa 
been  in  modem  times  if  a  twentieth  century  Napoleon  should 
make  hla  appearance  in  the  White  Houm  he  probably  would  find 
everything  to  his  Uklng.  His  attitude  toward  the  common  people 
probably  would  be  about  tha  aama  aa  that  exprsased  in  a  letter 
written  by  the  old  Niqxtleon  to  hla  Bmpiees  Maria  UnOm  after 
the  ssngulnary  battle  of  Bantaen  on  May  80.  1813. 

"My  health  is  good",  he  wrote.  "Z  lost  no  one  of  any  faaportaaea. 
Z  put  my  loeses  at  3,000  klUsd  and  wounded." 

This  letter.  Just  reoentty  made  pubUe.  throws  a  flood  of  light  on 
the  «^i>»iim>w  characteristics  of  the  tyrant  who  terioilBBd  Buropa 
over  a  century  ago.  Mbre  than  that,  tt  shows  the  mental  attitude 
of  an  of  Itapdeon'a  Uk.  Indndlng,  Z  regret  to  eay.  International 
flnandera  and  mimltions  deelen  of  modem  timea,  who  are  per- 
fbetty  heartleas  in  their  winingnees  to  soak  battlaflsldB  In  tha 
Mood  of  fine  young  men  and  bathe  natioaa  la  tean  If  by  ao  dotng 
they  can  attain  their  own  adlldi  objeettrea. 

One  can  aaaily  vlsuallaa  the  honest,  onnfldtng  peanata  of  Fnnoe, 
consumed  by  a  hero  worship  that  knew  no  bounds  when  the  caU 
from  th^  emperor  r"mf^  teving  «*««™^i"«"  away  ftam  their  weep- 
ing wtvca  and  children,  leaving  their  Uttla  huts  and  homaa  which 
they  win  never  aee  again,  glvlag  vp  aU  that  Ufa  holda  most  dear  to 
rush  to  the  anurlng  standard  of  NapolecMi.  One  oaa  afaaoat  hear 
the  dieering  and  the  tumnltuoas  dtouts  of  "vlre  I'&npereurr  and 
with  the  eye  of  imagination  oaa  caa  note  the  eostaqr  with  which 
theae  ddnded  mortala  throw  their  Uvea  hito  the  acalaa  on  the  aide 
of  their  supreme  Idol  sa  If  tt  wen  a  ran  and  bleaasd  prtvnsfe  to  be 
permitted  to  die  for  tha  great  Kapdlaon.  One  caa  aee  thsm  flghting 
Uke  dcmona  at  Jena  and  Austerllta.  at  the  bridge  of  Lodl,  and  on  a 
Boore  of  other  bloody  battla  grounda,  carxytng  tba  banner  of  ■•- 
poiaon  tfaroogh  ban  Itadf. 

And  then  eenm  Baotaen.  Three  thopaaada  of  than  lofal.  lofv- 
Ing  htanaa  pawaa  tan  before  tha  rata  of  lead;  and  thea.  la 
»y"»*«g  up  the  reeults  of  tta  battle,  ttia  tnearwatlon  of  Imperial 
dreporiani  wtoo  led  thsm  to  ttiair  mmagbtm  inamlaiM  mem  wttb 
tile  brtaf  pan«iaph  "Z  lost  ao  one  of  any  haportanea.'* 

Hie  man  who  dieeovered  theaa  oenturyiKild  leltan  of  N^olean 
and  gare  them  to  the  world  haa  aiada  a  eontrlbation  to  history 
wlthoot  a  parallel.  Among  aU  of  the  human  docuasmts  recorded 
on  paper,  on  papyrnsk  on  atone  from  the  Iwgliinlug  of  tftsaa  ~ 
found  the  very  acme  of  hiartliasnass;  thla  mpriiaaiMi  of 
leon  "Z  lost  no  one  of  any 

at: 

A  few  yean  ago  Z  stood  at  tiia  palatial  tomb  ef  Wapolaon  on  tha 
banks  of  tte  Seine  te  eeld  he  lored  eo  weU  and  leaksd  over  tte 
baluatrade  at  tte  aaioophagua  when  net  tte  iwaliii  of  that 
Incatnatlon  of  blood  ud  nuatlsr.  siu'iwiudad  la 
panoply  by  tte  battie  flags  te  had  ei^tarad  la  hla 
of  oonqtMat  and  of  vtoieaee.  Z  coold  not  liiinaiiu 
amid  theae  auiiuuudlags  of  Impsrlal  majaaty.  beeaun  Z  had  a 
alckenix«  sanre  of  the  widows  and  orpbaaa  te  had  made  and  bow 
te  had  broogbt  aoirow  and  grlaf  and  daanlatlnn  lato  BMily  avery 
bOMBBhold  ta.  Buropa. 

Aa  Z  paund  than  suuouadad  by  dapnariag  mniwdan  of  Om 
bloody  NspoieqntB  eampatgw  I  laaolred  when  Z  nturaad  to 
America  Z  would  vMt  aaotter  tomb  wbsn  Z  kassr  ay  ■wnrmna 

Ite  niMiaiattiBi  of  TnAmmtUmt  tte  pfaotooB 
"Ml  aaa  an  cBHtad  matir 
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And  later  when  I  ctood  on  tbat  Virginia  moontetncide,  irlill«  tlie 
iBfs  o(  early  mominc  glided  the  shaft  where  rest  the  remains  of 
the  greatest  humanitarian  since  Jesus  of  NaaareCh.  I  was  thzllled 
as  Z  never  had  been  before. 

"Here",  I  thought,  'llee  a  man  vhoae  passion  It  was  to  save  and 
to  aerre  and  not.  Uke  Napcdeim's,  to  destroy  humaalty.  Here  lies 
the  great  "^'^t'**"  and  defender  of  human  rtghts." 

And  I  was  thrilled  bejood  my  feeble  powers  of  language  to 
dceerlbe  by  the  tnecrlptlon  on  his  tombstone  which  he  *»«w»— >w 
wrote  and  iyiirT»ff«"H*^  to  be  placed  there. 

-Here",  It  reads,  "Ties  Thomas  Jtferson.  the  author  c<  the  Decaara- 
tlon  o(  American  Independence,  of  the  statute  of  Virginia  for 
rdlglons  freedom,  and  father  of  the  XThlverai^  of  Vlrgmia." 

That  Inscription  la  more  eloquent  for  what  It  does  not  say  than 
for  what  it  saya. 

Not  one  word  In  tt  to  tndlcate  that  he  had  been  a  Member  of 
Cnngrsw.  ni twister  to  Ftmnoe,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
Statea.  and  President  of  the  XTnlted  SUtes.  He  wanted  to  be 
remembered  by  posterity  not  for  the  positions  of  distinction  he 
had  hdd  bat  for  the  serrloe  he  had  rendered  to  humanity.  That 
waa  Thomaa  JMfferson.  the  most  infomparably  grand  figure  in 
American  history  and  I  brieve  that  if  JeffeiBoa,  who  hurled  into 
the  teeth  of  tyranta  the  defiant  doctrine  that  all  men  are  created 
eqiOBl  and  Unedn  who  said  that  Ood  must  love  the  common 
people  becauae  He  made  eo  many  of  them,  were  living  today  they 
woold  be  auppoetera  of  my  propoeed  Constitutional  peace  amend- 
whieh  makea  all  cttlaens  eqwd  in  the  greatest  of  all  deci- 
dectaion  that  registers  a  nation's  verdict  far  war  or 
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9r  psaoe. 

X  have  presented  to  you  the  broad  outlines  of  my  peace  pro- 
posal and  what  tt  is  hoped  to  aooompllah  by  it.  Much  remains 
to  be  said  Init  time,  will  not  permit  further  diseourse.  It  Is 
Intanded  to  overcome  the  special  Influwnoes  which,  whether  rooted 
In  trade  and  proflta  or  lust  for  power,  will  be  a  continual  menace 
to  peace  aa  long  as  the  war  authority  rests  where  it  is  at  preeent 
and  until  tt  la  transferred  to  the  people. 

The  common  people  of  America  are  asking  why  a  question  so 
tra^  in  its  nature  as  a  declsrattcn  of  war.  so  intimately  inter- 
woven with  lUe  and  death;  a  qtwstion  which  Involves  the  very 
eodstence  as  well  aa  the  welfare  and  happineat  of  the  millions 
of  our  peofde  tfiould  not  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  decision 
tn  a  national  reterendmn.  This  resolution  Is  the  answer  to  their 
prayers. 

tie  amrAi 


Assuming  that  you  may  think  favorably  of  the  resolution  i  will 
tail  you  how  you— every  one  of  you — can  assist  in  securing  its 
passage.  I  have  filed  at  the  ^Maker's  desk  what  is  Imown  in 
our  parllamsntary  usage  as  a  discharge  petition  to  bring  my 
war  referendum  peace  reaolution  out  of  committee  and  before 
the  Bouse  for  drtiata  and  a  record  vote.  The  discharge  petition 
will  not  become  effective  unices  or  until  218  Meml>ers  of  the 
Boose  have  alBzed  their  signatures.  If  it  does  not  get  that 
numbsr  of  signatures  my  reeolutlon.  which  means  so  much  for 
the  peace  and  bspptnees  of  Am«nca,  wHl  die  in  ccanmlttee. 

So  far  lao  Memben,  repiesfnttng  more  than  S0/)00.000  Am«»ri<><tn 
dtiaens.  have  signed  It.  If  each  and  every  one  of  you  will  write 
to  your  Member  of  Coogrees  asking  him  to  sign  disi^uuge  petition 
no.  11.  the  Ludlow  war  referendum  petition,  you  can  do  a  whole 
lot  to  promote  this  worthy  peace  prqpoeal.  For  your  kind  indul- 
gence In  listening  to  me  eo  long  and  so  patiently  I  am  most  gratef  uL 

As  far  as  finite  vlskm  can  discern,  soma  wars  are  foreordained 
and  tneerspable  aa,  for  instance,  the  War  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, which  forged  Into  our  eodal  structure  great  principles  of 
light  and  Justice,  and  the  War  Between  the  States,  which  was 
destlnsd  to  write  tn  blood— and  tears  the  fate  of  the  instltutian 
of  slavery.  But  some  wars,  and  I  think  most  wars,  are  not  tm- 
.  avoidable.  Meet  ware  are  caused  by  amMtlon  and  hate  and  greed 
and  ssltlihnees  and  are  tnltlatwrt  t^  plota  and  machinations  that 
are  tn  the  higtiset  degree  antteodal  and  ant^iathetle  to  every 
prtnetole  of  humanity.  It  is  to  protect  your  boy  and  my  boy, 
our  Oklldrsn  and  our  cliildrenii  dilldren,  end  the  America  of 
poeterlty  down  through  the  centurlee  from  such  ungodly  wars  that 
■>y  peace  amendment  Is  directed. 


The  Uaw^t  Florida  Slip  Canal  Project 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

OP  NSW  TOXX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Jnne  9. 19S7 
Ut.  BETTER,    Ut.  Speaker,  no  Mil  that  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the 
Bouse  of  Repccsentattves  has  given  me  graver  coccexn  th^^r^ 
thJs  measure. 

Tlie  House  fUvers  and  Harbors  Committee  hy  a  114o-S 
vote  ttamUtf  reported  the  bm.  Six  of  the  twtive  members. 
"         P.  reserved  ttie  xjiht  to  oppose  tt  on  the  iloar,  so 


that  the  miwept  PlorJda  ship-canal  project,  which  we 
thought  we  had  decently  buried  last  year,  is  walking  again. 

A  new  idea  has  been  sprung  by  the  fiightened  advocates 
of  the  Florida  State  canal,  driven  to  extremes  in  their  mad 
efforts  to  put  over  this  dazigerous  and  inexcusable  scheme  to 
slice  the  State  for  the  sake  of  a  few  selfish  interests. 

And  I  use  the  words  "a  few  selfish  interests"  advisedly, 
for  I  received  but  one  favoraUe  reply  to  50  letters  and  tele- 
grams I  sent  out  to  shipping  companies  and  citrus  growers. 
I  do  not  want  to  use  any  information  which  is  not  Justified 
at  any  time  in  this  connection,  first,  because  I  want  to  be 
fair,  and.  second,  because  I  have  a  great  respect  for  my 
colleagues  who  re];»*esent  the  State  of  Rorida. 

As  I  have  stated.  I  sent  out  50  letters  and  telegrams  to 
citrus  growers  and  shiiq?ers  and  have  received  but  one  favor- 
able reply.  That  letter  was  sent  to  me  by  the  Brooks-Scan- 
lon  Corporation,  Foley,  Fla.  The  letter  is  dated  April  IS, 
1937.  and  is  signed  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Foley,  presid^it,  and  reads 
as  follows: 

Tour  telegram  of  the  9th,  our  letter  of  January  3,  1936,  conveys 
our  opinion  as  of  today. 

We  did  not  undertake  to  persuade  the  Senate  to  take  unfavor- 
able action.  We  q\u>te  below  our  letter  of  the  above-mentioned 
date: 

"We  have  prepared  no  data  on  the  saving,  but  it  is  ova  b^ef 
that  it  would  be  useful  and  timesavlng  for  vessels  from  the  CtUf 
to  the  Atlantic.  Whether  the  e]q;>eDdlture  Is  warranted  or  not  we 
are  not  in  position  to  say." 

Here  is  new  data  that  I  am  anxious  to  have  called  to  the 
attention  of  this  body.  It  Is  one  of  the  many  letters  I  re- 
ceived recently.  It  is  a  letter  from  Chase  It  Co..  Sanford, 
Fla.  This  letter  to  me  under  date  of  April  15,  1937,  reads 
as  f(^ows,  the  pertinent  portion: 

1.  It  Is  economically  unjustified.  We  have  in  our  possession 
copies  of  letters  from  important  shipping  companies  saying  that 
they  would  not  use  the  canal  if  it  was  constructed.  Personal  con- 
versations the  writer  has  had  with  navigating  officers  and  ship- 
ping oltlclftla  indicate  that  steamers  operating  on  schedules  could 
not  afford  to  run  the  risk  of  damage  and  grounding  incident  to 
passage  through  the  canal.  That  the  prospective  tozmage  ac- 
credited to  the  caiuJ  was  merely  assumed  by  the  prc^Mnents  and 
not  actual.  Records  show  that  between  75  and  80  percent  of 
the  Gulf  toimage  is  petroleum  products.  Every  important  petro- 
leiim  company  which  we  have  contacted  states  definitely  that  they 
would  not  use  the  canal.  The  records  will  show  that  the  Oulf 
tonnage,  exclusive  of  petroleum  products,  was  less  in  1936  than  It 
was  in  1920. 

a.  The  United  States  Army  engineers,  with  one  exception,  have 
all  held  that  the  canal  Is  unsound  and  not  Justified.  The  only 
report  that  might  be  construed  as  favorable  Included  provisions 
that  the  canal  could  be  built  for  approximately  $150,000,000.  with 
further  provisions  that  the  local  interests  provide  terminal  faclll- 
tiea.  assume  the  operations  and  maintenance  of  bridges,  smnimn 
the  expense  ot  building  additional  bridges  and  mairitaln  them, 
and.  further,  that  the  local  interests  agree  to  relieve  the  United 
States  Oovemment  of  all  claims  for  damages.  The  local  interests 
are  in  no  position  to  asstune  these  expenses  or  relieve  the  Govern- 
ment of  liability  on  acooxint  of  damage. 

8.  All  geologists  and  engineers  that  we  have  been  able  to  contact 
having  no  financial  interest  In  the  canal  project  agree  that  there  is 
a  grave  danger  of  Irreparably  damaging  Florida's  underground  water 
supply,  partlcidarly  in  the  St.  Johns  River  Valley.  Many  of  Florlda'a 
lakes  are  comiected  with  the  underground  water  supply.  To  dimin- 
ish or  rwiuce  that  supply  might  materially  lower  the  lakes,  but 
^rould  very  likely  drain  them  dry.  Any  lessening  or  dlstin-bance  at 
the  undergnnmd  water  supply  of  Florida  would  have  a  very  serious 
and  devastating  effect  on  the  agrlciUtural  interests  in  those  reglona 
affected.  It  would  mean  utter  ruin  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  dependent  directly  or  indirectly  on  agriculture.  It  would 
mean  the  loss  of  himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  The  qtiestion  of 
geology  is  such  an  Important  and  complicated  one  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  anyone,  or  any  group  of  men,  to  determine  within  a  few 
B^ths  with  any  reasoiuible  degree  of  accuracy  the  effect  of  the 
cross-State  canal  on  Florida's  undergrovmd  water  supply.  Years 
of  intensive  study  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  determine  with 
any  certainty  how  far  reaching  the  effects  of  cutting  such  a  «^i^*i 
would  be. 

«i.^  VVl  5*  ***•  ^^*°^  reasons,  as  dtiaens  and  taxpayers  of  the 
XTnited  States,  we  object  to  the  useless  expenditure  on  ^  project: 
as  taxpayers  of  Florida  we  object  on  accovmt  of  the  additional 
uprises  on  this  State  and  local  interests;  and  we  object  on  account 
OK  the  grave  danger  of  the  Irreparable  damage  attendant  to  agrl- 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  of  these  letters  Is  from 
the  Exchange  National  Eank,  of  Tampa,  Fla..  signed  by  J.  A. 
Qrlflln,  president   Ttie  pertinent  portion  reads  as  follows: 

^^^J'HLfJ*?^  J"d8°»ent,  however,  that  the  expenditure  of  up- 
ward or  »a00A»0,000  by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  so-caltod 


oantral  Ftaldm  would  not  be  oampcnaatary  to  tlia 
ttato,  and  ntfthsr  would  tt  eontrUMita  to  the  geiMral  vdfars  of 
IIM  people  of  tba  TTftttsd  States. 

Florida  already  has  one  croas-Stato  waterway  vU  tba  Oslooaa- 
>atchsa  Btnr.  iJtka  Okaadiobee.  and  Fahn  Besch,  on  which  tbm 
Pederal  Oovemmeot  has  qient  coos^lerable  money;  by  iponding  a 
much  smaller  sum  to  widen  and  denen  that  canal  we  oould 
•asOy  have  a  cross  Otate  ship  canal  tf  the  transportation  Interests 
bdleve  that  mMOx  a  waterway  would  ba  of  matarlal  aid  to  tha 
ooastwlse  trallle  and  Interstate  commerce. 

Of  course.  If  Oongress  is  determined  to  spend  what  la  left  tn  the 
United  Statea  Treasury  on  projecta  of  this  kind.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  for  it  to  spend  the  «a0OXM)0.00O  h&  thla  Stata.  even  though 
It  la  a  nonocmpensatory  expenditure. 

I  know  that  aUofua,Le.,anaftbe  peopla  of  tha  United  States, 
wai  have  to  pay  the  bUl  soooar  or  later. 


Perhaps  the  next  letter  will  indicate  why  the  shippers  wIU 
not  use  the  canaL  It  is  from  the  Oulf  Oil  Corporation,  suc- 
cessor to  the  Oulf  Refining  Co.,  Miami,  Fla.,  slcned  by  C.  D. 
Leffler.  dated  April  13. 1937: 


On  many  itrfiaalflrw  I  have  had  conversations  with  the  operators 
of  these  ships  and  they  aU.  without  exoqytlon.  say  that  they  see 
no  advantage  In  tha  Florida  cross-State  canal.  Thiey  offer  numer- 
ous reasons,  among  them  being  the  fact  that  the  canal  at  the 
Oulf  of  Uexico  end  will  extend  IS  miles  or  more  Into  the  open 
Gulf  and  win  have  to  be  protected  by  Jetttoa;  that  the  nagotlattng 
of  this  oomparattvely  narrow  channel  for  18  miles  in  Ui»  open  sea 
win  be  quite  diflteult  with  eroos  winds.  Anothsr  feature  broui^t 
out  is  that  the  sectton  of  norlda  through  which  this  canal  will 
pass  Is  subject  to  heavy  fogs,  vrhl<^  wiU  make  tt  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  operate  during  the  winter  seaaon. 

A  ship  negotiating  this  canal  would  have  to  cut  Its  speed  to 
^iproadmatdy  6  mllea  per  hour,  and  with  the  new  type  of  tank 
tiipB  stepplxig  up  from  10  to  13  knots  per  hour  to  14  or  16  knota 
per  hour  the  time  saved  would  be  practically  nothing.  They  fur- 
ther state  that  in  making -this  long  passage  both  enghie  and  navi- 
gating crews  would  have  to  be  on  watch  for  apprcolmately  94 
houra,  and  tt  would  be  very  exhausting  and  nerve-wracking  to 

I  have  noUoed  much  talk  about  the  tremendous  volume  of  ofl 
cargoes  out  of  the  Oulf  ports.  This  is  true,  but  in  my  opinion  it 
Is  not  on  tha  Incrsase  for  irtpa  llnea  from  Oklahoma  and  Texas  are 
now  taking  much  of  thla  volume  direct  to  mldwestem  locations 
far  rsflnlng.  instead  of  to  aastem  reflnerlea,  aa  heretofore  haa  been 
the  case.  However,  my  great  opposition  to  the  canal  is  because 
of  the  damage  it  wlU  do  to  the  underground  water  supply.  I  was 
reared  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  oanal  and  we  depended 
for  fredi  water  for  almost  all  purposes  iantttf  on  tlie  artesian  wtUm 
or  freah-water  lakea  in  that  regUm.  The  entire  eentral  section  of 
Florida  is  dotted  with  large  and  small  frssh-watar  lakes.  These 
are  generally  auppoaed  to  be  fed  by  qxincs,  as  the  stage  of  water 
to  than  varlea  very  Uttle  as  between  dry  and  wet  weather.  Tto  cut 
a  ditch  across  tha  backbone  ctf  the  State,  whldi  at  Its  maidmum 
wlU  be  about  175  feet  and  about  900  feet  wide,  la  bound  to  tnflu- 
enoe  the  water  In  these  lakaa,  and  particularly  the  artesian  water 
which  tn  the  nelghbochood  where  I  waa  reared  waa  reached  at 
from  so  to  75  feet.  Here  in  Ifiaml  we  get  water  from  w^rila  that 
have  to  be  pumped  at  about  70  feet.  If  we  go  much  deeper  we 
strike  salt  wattf,  ao  that  our  great  oonoem  la  about  our  water 
Mqpply  and  the  effect  thla  canal  would  undoubtedly  have  cm  It  In 
eentral  and  southern  nortda.  Our  water  tabte,  reduced  by  sfven 
a  foot  or  two,  would  practically  destroy  our  wlntsr  podsos  and 
citrus  grwvea. 

There  la  no  demand  for  this  canal  from  the  maas  of  people  in 
the  State  of  Florida,  particulariy  thooe  south  of  tb»  propoeul 
canal,  and  tn  ttda  parOeolar  aectfton  there  is  intanss  antagonism 
to  It. 

The  canal  will  badly  upset  our  fine  road  system,  for  tt  wUl  cut 
throu^  tbB  State  and  necessitate  bridges  or  fenrles  on  10  or  more 
trunkltns  hig^waya.  If  thla  number  of  bridges  Is  not  put  In.  It 
will  fOroa  hmg  detours  to  reach  bridges  built  at  potata  far  apart, 
n  fanrles  are  utlllasd.  tt  will  make  tb»  going  very  mudli  slower. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  canal  gets  its  barlrlng  almost  en- 
tlrriy  from  a  oomparatlvely  few  people  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  who  eaq^eet  to  sell  land  or  have  oontraets  for  tta  oosatruc- 
tkm.  When  the  canal  la  oompieted.  Interest  tn  the  antsrprlae 
will  practically  cease. 

There  Is  now  a  perfectly  feasible  canal  acrosa  tbb  State,  passing 
through  natural  waterways  whk^  have  been  tmproved  from  Stuart 
to  Fort  Myers.  Tills  canal  takes  care  of  aU  smaB  trafflc  up  to  7 
feet,  which  ars  about  the  only  type  of  boats  which  would  utUlaa 
any  canal  In  any  really  big  way. 

Now.  the  marine  department  at  that  same  oil  company, 
the  Oulf  oa  Cc»ixnati<m.  of  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 
City,  had  this  to  say  about  tt  in  a  letter  to  Senator  A.  H. 
VsireoraBM.  under  date  of  January  IS,  1938,  and  hare  ad- 
vised me  under  date  of  April  13, 1937,  that  "we  see  no  reasosi 
for  changing  our  iveviously  expressed  views  on  this  sotaJeeL" 


we  did  not  have  a  repteetntative  preeent  at  the  haarlngs.  and 
eonsequently  thoe  Is  no  testimony  on  our  part  In  the  doeumeat 
mentioned  by  you. 

On  consulting  our  file  we  find  that  under  date  oC  Jammy  U^ 
UM,  we  wrote  Senatar  ▼aMuawasaa,  per  oopy  attaelisdl,  la  i«piy 


to  hia  fiwfctTani  of  the  same  date:  and  on 
graphed  the  Senator,  per  copy  attached.  In 
of  Dsoamber  19. 
Ai  advlaad.  we  sse  no  rsseon  tor 
OB  ttils  project. 


tohla 


H.T, 


tS.  ISM. 


Raw  To 
United  Statea  Senator  A.  H.  Vj 

WasMa^ton,  D.  C' 
Answering  your  message  19th.  no  tiiange  our  optnfcm  canal 
matter. 

Outy  On. 


We  have  on  different  occasions  mads  oanful  surveye  of  the 
practical  and  economical  f  eatinea  of  such  a  waterway,  but  tt  la 
jaur  conclusion  from  either  standpoint  that  even  if  it  were  com- 
pleted, tt  probably  never  would  be  ussd  by  our  sns  gnlng  vessels. 

It  Is,  therefore,  our  opinion  that  aueh  an  expenditure  aa  wotild 
be  neoeesary  to  construct  a  canal  as  projected  oould  not  be 
nomlcally  justliled  and  the  expenae  would  be  unwamintad. 


The  fourth  letter  comes  from  the  Sabine  TViwlng  CO.,  Ihc., 
of  Fort  Arthur,  Tex.,  dated  April  22,  1937,  and  signed  taqr 
M.  T.  Ban.  president  and  general  manager,  from  which  X 
quote  the  pertinent  portion: 


As  far  aa  our  company  Is  coneemed.  tt  woold  not  be  pcaetloat 
for  ua  to  use  this  canal,  aa  tn  all  of  our  oeean  tcmrn  we  are  toartng 
two  bargee  In  a  tow,  and  on  our  eesan  steamer  towing  we  i 
one  large  barge  in  a  tow.  It  w««dd  not  be  praotleu  to  take 
tows  through  a  canal  where  the  width  Is  "*»«*«^  and  the 
of  other  trslBo  would  be  haaardoua. 

Then  again  you  would  be  eonfronted  with  the  use  of  tugboata 
and  also  with  the  use  of  pUots  ttnwugh  the  eanal.  wlileh  would 
Increase  ttke  cost  to  the  shipowners.  Personally,  I  feel  that  there 
Is  no  partloalar  need  for  thla  canal  at  the  preeent  time. 

While  It  Is  entlreiy  fesaible  to  build  the  canal,  I  doubt  seri- 
ously whether  tts  tu«  could  be  practical  and  eooaomSeal  to  the 
exteirt  that  would  warrant  the  Federal  Ooremment  t— »«"rg  mil- 
lions of  doUsrs  tn  Ita  constmctlon  at  this  time  when  thsrs  are 
many  other  meritorious  projects  that  shocdd  be  tafcsa  ears  of. 
<3ertainly  any  unwarranted  project  that  would  tend  to  turfcissa 
taiatlon  should  bs  diacouraged  at  the  preeent  time. 

This  is  another  reply  from  the  RJchfieW  OH  Cocporatian. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  dated  April  19.  1937,  and  signed  by  P.  a 
Lamb,  and  concludes: 

In  our  ctOniaa.  there  Is  no  uettsslti  for  the  eanal  tnm  the 
standpoint  of  navigation  and  marine  commerce.  It  is  doubtful  If 
any  saving  In  npfratlng  costs  to  marine  commeros  on  a  toQ-fkee 
basts  would  equal  the  cost  of  canal  main  ten  anna  and  we  do  not 
believe  the  expenditure  Is  justUBed. 

Here  is  one  under  date  of  April  20, 1937,  signed  by  Clifford 
B.  Long^.  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Bodman,  Loni^ey,  Bogle, 
Middfeton  k  Farley.  Detroit,  Mich.  Tliey  an  tba  attor- 
neys  leprnsenting  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  and  here  is  what  thej 
have  to  say  about  tta  expenditure  of  this  vast  amount  tf 
money  for  a  canal  acnas  Florida. 

The  Ford  Motor  Oo.  stffl  takes  the  same  nostttai  wMeh  tt  did 
last  year  In  connection  wtth  ttie  Florida  ship  canal  project.  IT 
this  canal  were  oooqileted,  tt  would  offer  no  baasflt  to  the  ahlp- 
menta  we  would  make  to  the  teiilUay  served  by  this  waterway. 
The  eapendituTB  we  regard  aa  uasoononile  and  qotte  maeoeawry 
for  ttie  wdCara  of  the  country. 

Now,  let  OS  examine  a  l^ter  from  the  Polk  CO.,  eanners, 
at  Hataies  City.  Fla.  Hie  letter  is  dated  April  23,  1937,  and 
is  flJgned  by  RiJph  Folk.  ST.: 


We  sb4>  a  heavy  tonnage  by  boat  tnm  Tbmpa  to  Hie 
asaboard,  but  the  shlpownsrs  tsU  us  that  with  a  IS-  to  IS-kaot 
sh^  thqr  can  go  around  Florida  aa  qnlekly  as  they  eonld  go 
through  the  eanal  and  wtth  leas  hasard.  Our  psisonal  «T****"ff  la 
that  there  would  not  be  enough  tonnage  to  go  tliroii^  ttie  canal 
to  justify  one-tenth  of  the  outlay  In  tts  building  We  have  ao 
objection  to  the  canal  If  the  Government  wants  to  throw  awny 
the  Investment.  On  the  other  hand,  we  fsd  qutte  stiougly, 
a  dtlwmshlp  vlewpomt.  that  tt  Is  not  at  all  justUlaMe. 


This  letter  comes  from  my  own  coogressloaal  district. 
While  the  people  ttiere  send  me  to  CongresB  to  represent 
them,  they  are  credited  with  having  some  tntelllteDoe.  Tills 
letter  is  from  the  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  widely  ctrcniated  pm«a  In  the  State  ot 
New  Yof^  It  is  signed  faj  Mr.  Bdwazd  H.  Batkr  and  Is 
dated  April  12,  1937. 


■e  ^Motutaiy  and  unaltenMy  oppoaud  to  the  Florida  $bip 
canal  aa  being  entlreiy  unneceasaty  and  aa  < 


Just  to  be  a  llttte  different  and  to  break  the  w*'»»**'*inir 
«f  wiWm  loeipto  from  letten»  let  me 
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tdegnun,  reeehred  ftom  the  Deerfldd  Cht>ves  Co^  Wabasso, 
n%.^  signed  tgr  A.  B.  Michael,  and  dated  April  14,  1937: 

We  dMpty  aiipracteta  your  active  oppoaMoa  to  prc^aaed  Florida 
troM-State  caaaL  Feel  cure  fully  three-foorths  dtiaena  aouth 
Fionda  oppoaed  tor  different  reawma.  principally  damage  to  under- 
eroi^Ml  water  aupplj,  and  fear  that  loirerlns  water  In  central  Flor> 
Ida  lakea  will  increaae  our  frost  hagaurdi. 

The  next  one  relied  upon  Is  the  Miami  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, ifiaml.  Fla.  The  letter  is  signed  by  C.  D.  Leffler. 
president,  who  refers  me  to  a  letter  of  April  20. 1937.  written 
to  him  by  F.  Page  Wilson  (m.  Uie  subject  d  water  sappiJ-  1 
quote  from  Mr.  LefBer's  letter  and  Mr.  Wilson's  letter  to  Mr. 
Leffler: 

X  am  handing  you  herewith  a  letter  from  F.  Page  WUaon.  who 
Is  an  agriculturist  very  familiar  with  the  Industry  in  Florida. 
While  his  letter  does  xujt  bear  directly  on  the  croas-SUte  canal,  it 
does  lirtng  out  the  fact  that  the  lower  east  ooaat  Is  already  being 
QiyewtnUnfd,. 

Akmg  about  1908  we  began  to  have  tIsIoos  of  draining  the  Ever- 
glades, and  norida  created  the  Bverglades  drainage  district,  which 
loaded  the  south  end  of  the  State  with  a  tremendous  debt  (now 
in  default) .  The  net  result  of  our  drainage  activities  was  that  all 
the  marginal  lands  around  the  glades  have  been  very  much  over- 
drained  and  many  acres  have  had  to  be  abandoned.  This  drain- 
age, you  undexstand.  was  by  shallow  dltchee  only  about  9  feet 
deep,  and  when  the  experts  talk  about  rainfall  keeping  this  sandy 
land  wet  they  are  Just  talking  about  something  ^ey  d<m't  know 
anything  about,  becanee  we  have  an  actual  demonstration  right 
here  in  the  Iflaml  and  Palm  Beach  area  where  the  water  table 
has  been  lowered,  and  we  are  now  in  Washington  panhandling 
Santa  Clans  to  please  give  us  the  money  to  hi^  undo  what  we 
have  already  done. 

Tbrn  fact  la  that  south  norida  does  not  want  the  canal.  A 
further  fact  Is  that  we  are  terribly  handicapped  for  money  to  hire 
eaqierta  to  testify  in  our  btfialf ,  iriMreas  the  Oovemment  has  un- 
limited funds  to  put  up  an  argument  against  us.  What  money 
we  have  had  has  been  a  hat  collection,  and  most  of  the  people  In 
Washington  In  our  behalf  are  there  at  thdr  own  expense. 

In  conneetlan  with  the  hearings  of  the  House  Rivers  and  Har- 
bars  Oommtttee  on  the  cross  State  canal,  I  understand  from  Mr. 
WUoos  and  others  that  the  great  need  is  for  positive  testimony 
showing  thftt  damage  to  water  suK^lea  will  result  from  canal 
oosatrttctloo  In  order  to  refute  poaltlve  testimony  on  the  other 
aide.  XTnfortunat^  It  Is  dilBcult  or  Impossible  to  actually  prove 
either  contention  In  advanoe.  The  tragedy  is  that  so  many  people 
are  prepared  to  take  a  dumoe  oo  damage  to  this  grekt  natural  re- 
■ouroe  of  Florida,  damage  which  once  dcme  cannot  be  undone. 

Our  only  hope  would  appear  to  lie  In  showing  up  the  falsll^  of 
tesUnxmy  of  the  canal  "eqiertc"  m  cases  where  we  know  It  to  be 
mlaiepi  eeeuUtlve  of  the  facts. 

For  esample.  Malcolm  Plmle.  aooordlng  to  the  news  reports,  made 
the  statement  that  growth  in  floclda  depends  entirely  on  the  rain- 
ffeU.  not  on  underground  water  «uh>U— »  If  he  knew  anything  of 
the  subjset,  he  would  know  that  proper  growing  conditions,  both 
for  trees  and  vegetahto  erops.  etc..  are  greatly  affected  try  the 
height  of  the  water  table.  With  a  low  water  table  average 
seasonal  rains  are  not  sufltelent  for  best  reeulta.  while  with  oon- 
eusrent  deficiency  In  both— that  Is,  a  low  water  table  phis  below- 
average  predpltatlon    thft  Is  apt  to  he  a  near  or  actual  disaster. 

The  Pooomoonshlne  pnMe  and  othar  large  districts  northwest 
d  Miami,  formerly  highly  productive,  are  so  no  looker.  The  low- 
ering of  the  water  table  m  the  Redland  district  has  already  made 
Itsdf  fatt  detrlmaiitally.  And  an  this  Is  the  reeolt  of  a  few  shallow 
canals  for  aaare  drainage  piiipwsa,  and  In  no  way  oomperahle  with 
the  Boaslhle  aflSds  of  a  huge  ent  aaroas  the  vitals  of  the  State  such 
ae  that  propoeed.  la  central  Florida,  la  years  when  the  lakea  are 
low.  not  an  Infrequent  occuirence  tn  raoe&t  fan,  the  bad  effect 
le  Tlaltile  In  the  groves. 

It  Is  altogether  pntable  that  tbs  ahoormally  low  temperatures, 
which  did  so  much  harm  to  erope  and  even  trees  In  south  Florida 
In  mld-Deoenher  a  ooiq;de  of  winters  ago,  were  due  to  that  very 
comhlnatloa  that  Is,  a  tow  water  table  ptas  a  deOeleney  in  rain- 
fall. Ai  a  matter  of  fact,  the  latter  Is  no  great  factor  la  south 
Florida's  winter  growing  season  aayhow. 

The  "arguaaent  from  analogy"  Is  one  on  whleli  scientists  place 
great  rsUanoe.  S  one  stateasat  by  a  so-called  expert  csa  be 
shown  mislaartthg  tt  Is  apt  to  discreet  his  other  testhnony. 

Now.  how  ia  one  firom  the  Viorld*  Water  Conservation 
Ltacua.  under  date  of  ItMj  17,  1937.  It  is  signed  by  B.  & 
Ifaedooald*  prssldent,  and  eofcn  aa  ***T***^*Tt  point  which 
was  not  caned  to  the  attention  of  our  oonunittee  at  the 
time  hearinfB  were  hdd  on  the  Florida  ship  canaL  It  is 
ngf  trnportaat.  and  Z  can  your  partieukur  attention  to  the 
iMt  three  paiBfrapbs: 


^■amjcou 
fta:  Whlls  Z  staled  at  the 


mrmt/mUm,  Fla,  Mag  i7«  IMf. 


teths 


of  tlw 


while  that  also  is  the  attitude  of  our  league,  there  is  one  economie 
phase  of  the  matter  as  to  which,  if  my  memory  servee  me  correctly, 
there  was  no  discussion,  and  to  which  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention. 

Tou  will  remember  that  General  Markham  differed  with  the 
Board  of  Engineers  tat  Rivers  and  Harbors  on  the  cost  of  excavat- 
ing the  canal,  claiming  that  the  rock,  being  relatively  soft,  would 
be  readily  pulverized  or  blasted  into  small  pieces  that  the  dredges 
would  have  no  dllllciilty  in  handling  very  expeditiously  and 
economically. 

It  was  also  stated  that  the  rock  excavated  in  the  cut  extending 
19  or  more  miles  In  the  Gulf  would  be  used  for  breakwaters. 

Now,  anyone  having  knowledge  of  the  force  of  the  tremendous 
viraves  set  up  by  our  periodical  hurricanes  will  realize  that  a  break- 
water built  of  that  excavated  material,  as  described  by  General 
M«^rir>»«»Tw.  would  be  unable  to  withstand  the  forces  nature  turns 
loose  on  such  occasions. 

As  you  are  aware,  a  hurricane.  In  approaching  a  certain  fixed 
point,  draws  the  wind  from  one  direction,  and  when  the  storm 
center  passes  that  ix>lnt  the  vrlnd  ccHxies  from  the  opposite  direction. 

Thus,  a  hurricane  passing  up  the  Gulf  from  the  south,  as  many 
of  them  do.  with  the  storm  center  approaching  the  canal  cut. 
would  cause  a  blow  from  the  ncvth.  and  the  heavy  seas  would 
attack  the  north  breakwater  and  tend  to  fill  up  the  cut;  and  when 
the  storm  center  passes  the  canal  cut,  the  wind  wovild  be  from  the 
south  and  the  seas  would  attack  the  south  breakwater  and  would 
tend  to  fill  the  canal  from  the  south  side. 

It  would  seem  that  much  costly  dredging  would  be  necessary  to 
keep  the  canal  clear,  with  interruption  to  traffic  through  the  canal 
likely  to  happen  at  any  time  during  the  hiurlcane  season. 

There  may  be  a  rock  that  will  withstand  our  hurricane  seas  and 
protect  the  canal,  but  it  would  seem  that  the  rock  handled  by 
General  Markham 's  dredges  Is  not  of  that  character. 
Very  truly  yours. 

E.  S.  Macdonaui. 

I  have  a  large  number  of  other  letters  from  potential  ship 
operators.  I  do  not  suppose  it  is .  worth-while  to  burden 
the  Rbcx»d  with  them,  although  they  are  very  interesting  and 
important.  I  Just  want  to  read  one  further  letter  bearing 
upon  the  question.  Carl  Hantou,  editor  and  general  man^ 
ger  of  the  News-Press  Publishing  Co.  at  Port  Myers,  Pla.: 

NrWS-PSESS    PTTBUSHtNO    CO., 

¥ort  Myers.  Fla..  AprU  12.  1937. 

Dbab  CowoaMSMAiT  BKma:  About  a  year  ago  the  News-Preae 
polled  Florida  daUy  newspapers  as  to  their  stand  on  the  ship  canal, 
finding  22  oppoeed,  9  favorable.  6  neutral,  and  4  unreported.  This 
Information  was  supplied  in  response  to  a  question  asked  by  Sena- 
tor NoBBis  in  the  course  of  a  Senate  disciission.  It  was  published 
In  the  form  of  an  Associated  Press  dispatch,  and  the  accuracy  of 
the  poll  has  never  been  disputed.  I  am  enclosing  a  clipping  of 
the  item  which  appeared  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  one  of  the 
favorable  papers.  As  there  has  been  no  change  in  this  attitude 
I  thought  you  might  like  to  insert  it  in  the  Rbcobo  as  an  answer 
to  Governor  Cone's  letter  reporting  that  "the  great  majority  of 
the  people  of  Florida  are  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  this  canal." 

The  caiud  has  never  been  an  Issue  in  a  State-wide  election. 
Governor  Cone  avoided  any  mention  of  it  in  his  race  for  Governor. 
He  carried  this  covmty  and  others  in  south  Florida  which  are' 
overwhelmingly  oppoeed  to  the  canal. 

Congressman  PcmsoH  will  volfy  the  accuracy  of  *h^  report. 

With  best  wishes.  *^ 

Sincerely. 

Cabl  Hamtoit. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  would  get  no  return  from  the 
$197,000,000  necessary  to  construct  the  Florida  ship  canal. 
But  the  proponents  of  the  enterprise  represent  that  Ameri- 
can ship  operators  would  save  about  $7,000,000  a  year 
through  the  shortening  of  the  route.  New  Orleans  to  New 
YortL  However,  the  shipping  men  never  have  urged  it.  But 
If  the  canal  were  to  prove  advantageous  to  shippers  it  might 
prove  disastrous  to  the  Florida  growers  of  citrus  fruits. 

Picture  the  misery,  destitution,  and  laclc  (tf  employment 
that  would  immediately  exist  in  south  Plorida  if  the  con- 
struction of  such  a  canal  would  affect  the  water  table.  It 
would  drain  off  water  circulati(m  underground,  which  is  the 
source  of  domestic  supplies  and  which  provides  moisture 
for  crops.  For  the  privilege  of  expending  $197,000,000  in 
building  a  canal  of  no  economic  or  commercial  value  we 
would  destroy  God's  most  bountiful  gift  to  Florida.  No 
amount  of  money  could  ever  replace  it.  The  damage  to 
their  growers,  municipalities,  and  business  houses  could  be 
measured  only  In  billions.  That  is  a  disaster  neither  Florida 
nor  the  Nation  can  risk.  So  long  as  this  threat  remains 
the  canal  must  not  be  buUt. 

Tlseie  is  no  demand  for  this  canal  from  shipping  Interests 
and  fhxa  the  numerous  letters  I  received  in  opposition  I  am 
eonvlnoed  the  canal  win  not  be  used,  and  that  negotiating 
it  during  the  winter  wiU  be  very  difficult  on  account  of  fogs 
•Bd  in  the  fan  of  the  year  on  account  of  high  croee  winds. 


The  donand  for  the  canal  is  too  limited  for  such  vast 
expenditure,  and  the  objections  which  defeated  the  original 
proposal  still  obtain.  I  feel  that  the  situation  has  changed; 
that  while  the  Oovemment  at  one  time  had  to  seek  public- 
works  projects  for  relief  work  that  emergency  no  longer 
exists.  

Mr.  Enutson's  Parable  of  the  Jackass  and  the 

T.V.A. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  9, 1937 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last  Thursday,  June  3. 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  ElmrrsoM]  waged  an 
attack  on  the  Teimessee  Valley  Authority,  in  which  he 
criticized  every  activity  of  that  organization,  from  the  pur- 
chase of  land  to  the  sale  of  power,  and  gave  the  House  what 
he  called  a  parable  of  unusual  savor  and  significance. 

It  certainly  sounds  strange  to  hear  a  man  from  Minnesota 
criticizing  the  T.  V.  A.,  in  view  of  the  benefits  which  T.  V.  A. 
has  brought  to  the  people  of  tliat  State,  and  in  view  of  the 
tremendous  burden  of  overcharges  for  electric  light  and 
power  the  people  of  Minnesota  are  now  paying,  and  which 
the  T.  V.  A.  end  other  power  activities  of  this  administration 
are  designed  to  relieve. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is  the  most  profitable 
investment  this  Government  has  ever  made.  By  publishing 
its  yardstick  rates  and  showing  the  American  people  for  the 
first  time  what  electricity  should  cost  them,  the  T.  V.  A. 
has  been  largely  responsible  for  a  reduction  in  light  and 
power  rates  to  the  ultimate  consumers  of  this  country  that 
amounted  in  1936  to  $537,000,000.  These  reductions  took 
place  in  every  city,  every  town,  and  every  community 
throughout  the  land  that  uses  electricity,  and,  therefore, 
benefited  everyone  who  switched  on  an  electric  light 

On  May  31,  Just  4  days  before  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota made  his  speech  in  the  House,  the  Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute  pointed  out  the  fact  that  there  had  been  a  recent 
reduction  of  1.3  mills  a  kilowatt-hour  in  the  average  cost  of 
electricity  to  the  ultimate  consumers  in  the  United  States. 
We  used  about  90,000.000,000  kilowatt-hours  last  year.  This 
reduction  of  U  miUs  per  kilowatt-hour  would  amount  to 
about  $117,000,000. 

Add  that  to  the  $537,000,000  which  the  consumers  of  elec- 
tricity saved  in  1936  as  result  of  the  T.  V.  A.  and  the  other 
power  policies  of  this  administration,  and  it  will  show  an 
annual  saving  of  $654,000,000  a  year  to  the  ultimate  consumers 
who  pay  the  bills. 

Ihe  gentleman  from  Minnesota  tells  the  Congress  that — 

An  examination  of  the  Budget  shows  that  we  have  already  tpttat 
vpward  of  $160,000,000  on  the  T.  V.  A.,  and  this  year  w^  are  asked 
for  more  than  $40,000,000  more. 

Even  conceding  that  these  figures  are  correct,  if  we  have 
spent  or  appropriated  altogether  $190^)00,000  on  the  T.  V.  A., 
think  what  returns  such  an  investment  is  yielding  when  it 
shows  a  reduction  of  more  than  $600,000,000  a  year  in  electric 
light  and  power  rates  to  the  ultimate  consumers  throughout 
the  country  every  year  that  rolls  round.  When  the  people 
get  a  little  better  Infomed,  wake  up,  and  demand  that  elec- 
tricity be  supplied  to  them  at  rates  based  upon  the  cost  of 
production  and  distribution,  this  saving  wiU  amount  to  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  I  know  it  will  be  contended  that 
the  T.  V.  A.  is  not  responsible  for  aU  these  reducUons.  But 
remember  there  were  no  reductions  until  after  the  T.  V.  A. 
began  operations. 

Now,  let  us  see  how  much  the  peoirie  of  Minnesota  are 
overcharged  for  electric  lights  and  power,  and  how  much 
the  T.  V.  A.  U  saving  them,  and  how  much  it  would  save 
them  if  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  were  extended  to  reach  them.  In 
1936  the  people  of  the  State  of  Mhmesota  used  1,308,826.000 


kilowatt-hours  of  electric  energy,  for  which  they  paid  $36.- 
457.575.  Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  cost  would  have  been 
$20,053,646.  or  $16,403,929  less  than  they  did  pay.  Under  the 
Ontario  rates,  ot  rates  charged  by  the  Public  Power  System 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  the  cost  would  have 
been  $16,795,864,  or  $19,661,711  less  than  the  people  of  Min- 
nesota actuidly  paid. 

Now.  let  us  see  what  part  of  this  charge  the  domestic  con- 
sumers, the  householders  of  Minnesota,  had  to  bear.  Ac- 
cording to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  the  overcharges  to  the  domesUc 
consumers  in  Minnesota  for  the  year  1936  was  $7,134,929. 
and  according  to  the  Ontario  rates  the  overcharge  was 
$8,189,711. 

It  is  passing  strange  to  me  that  Mr.  Kntttsow  does  not 
exercise  himself  more  to  reUeve  the  people  of  Minnesota  of 
these  tremendous  burdens,  and  less  in  criticizing  the  greatest 
benefactor,  from  a  national  standpoint,  the  electric-light  and 
power  consumers  of  this  Nation  have  ever  had. 

In  1936  the  commercial  consumers  in  Minnesota,  which 
includes  the  small  merchants,  hotel  and  restaurant  opera- 
tors, filling-station  operators,  and  other  men  engaged  in 
various  and  sundry  commercial  activities,  according  to  the 
T.  V.  A.  rates,  were  overcharged  $5,792,000,  and  according 
to  the  Ontario  rates  $6,662,000. 

I  wonder  why  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Knut- 
soN]  does  not  exercise  himself  more  to  help  lift  this  enor- 
mous burden  from  the  already  overlMirdened  commercial 
consumers  of  electricity  in  his  own  State. 

In  1934.  the  year  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  first  went  Into  effect, 
the  domestic  or  residential  consumers  in  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota used  238.205,000  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity,  tar  which 
they  paid  $13,519,000.  In  1936  the  residential  consumers  in 
Minnesota  used  288.658.000  kilowatt-hours  of  elecficlty.  for 
wh'.ch  they  paid  $13,938,000. 

At  the  rate  they  paid  In  ;.934.  this  288,658,000  kilowatt- 
hours  would  have  cost  them  $17,553,000,  instead  of  $13,- 
938.000.  or  $3,615,000  more  than  they  actually  paid.  In 
other  words,  the  domestic  consumers  of  electricity  tn  Minne- 
sota alone  saved  $3,615,000  in  1936  as  result  of  the  T.  V.  A., 
assisted  by  the  R.  E.  A.  and  the  other  power  agencies  and 
policies  of  this  administration. 

I  note  from  the  Congressional  Directory  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Kkutsqh]  lives  at  St.  Cloud, 
where  the  people  buy  their  power  f nnn  the  Northern  States 
Power  Co.  Tbe  power  company  not  only  levies  a  tremen- 
dous overcharge  for  lights  and  power  in  St.  Cloud  but  even 
imposes  a  room  tax  on  the  consumer.  listen  to  this:  Prior 
to  the  time  the  T.  V.  A.  was  created,  rates  in  St.  Cloud,  as 
published  by  the  National  Electric  Utbi  and  Power  Associa- 
tion, ran  like  this:  Nine  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  for  the  first 
3  kilowatt-hours  per  room;  8  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  for  the 
next  3  kilowatt-hours  per  room;  and  so  forth. 

Although  all  electricity  that  went  into  a  house  went 
through  one  meter  and  was  paid  for  by  the  kilowatt-hour, 
the  price  was  Increased  according  to  the  number  of  rooms. 
While  the  T.  V.  A.  s^ardstick  has  toned  these  rates  down  in 
St.  Cloud,  the  power  company  still  levies  the  room  tux,  or 
charges  according  to  the  numlxn:  of  rooms  in  the  house.  If 
a  man  had  eight  rooms  in  Ills  house  and  used  48  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity  in  1  month.  und»  the  old  rates  he  paid 
HM  for  it.  Under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  it  would  have  coat 
him  $1.44.  Even  now,  25  kilowatt-hours  a  month,  which 
would  cost  a  consumer  75  cents  under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates* 
costs  $1.78  in  St.  Cloud;  and  40  kilowatt-hours  a  month, 
which  costs  a  consumer  under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  $1  JO,  costa 
$2  J8  in  St.  Cloud. 

Minnesota  borders  on  the  Canadian  Une.  This  40  kilo- 
watt-hours a  month,  which  costs  a  consumer  $3.38  in  St. 
Cloud,  would  cost  him  $1.20  in  Winnipeg,  or  $1j03  in  Ottawa. 

While  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  was  crtticistng  the 
T.  V.  A.,  even  though  he  was  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the 
great  benefits  it  is  bringing  to  the  people  of  his  State,  be 
might  at  least  have  given  this  administration  credit  for  what 
it  is  doing  for  the  farmers  of  Minnesota.  In  1935  there  were 
only  8,319  rural  consumers  of  dectrldty  in  the  entire  State 
of  Minnesota.    The  Rural  Klectrtflcatlon  Administratian  ia 
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nam  viwiOtam  for  the  deetrifleatioa  of  6.232  ftxm  homes  In 


In  Attfctn  Ooontj.  IfiDiu  the  Rmrnl  Ktoctrlflcattcn  Admin- 
fatnitttrn  1ms  spent  $100,000  In  the  waisUucliop  of  •  bnn- 
^b«d  miles  of  mral  power  Unes  to  serve  300  f  armen.  These 
Udss  sre  now  psrtlaUy  enervbaed.  In  tbe  ssme  eoimty  an- 
other pcokct  is  being  developed  to  cost  $150,000  to  build 
Ue  mUcs  of  line  and  to  serve  450  f annen.  TVd  projects 
an  under  way  in  Croir  Wing  County  which  will  cost,  an 
told,  $i40jOOO  and  wiU  serve  IJtm  ffenners.  Id  Ksnabec 
CbanUr  projects  to  cost  $211,000  to  serve  587  farmers;  in 
mile  I4KS  $145jB00  is  bdng  spent  to  build  rursl  lines  to 
serve  420  fsims;  and  in  Steams  County  $493,000  is  to  be 
iiwnt  to  servo  1.235  fanners. 

m  other  wocds.  $2^15.000  is  provided  by  the  Bnral  Elee- 
tT11irat^^m  Adtasdnistration  for  2.006  miles  of  rural  power 
Hbm  to  servo  6^03  fazmsrs  in  the  district  now  represented 
by  the  gentleman  frou  Mlnnfwota  CHr.  Kannov].  The 
dbaaees  are  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  power  poUdes  of 
tttfs  adminisferallon.  these  farmers  would  have  lived  and  died 
and  their  diUdren  would  bave  lived  and  died  without  ever 
having  deetrte  U^ts  and  power  extended  to  their  homes. 

These  fanners  are  not  only  to  receive  this  electric  energy 
at  rates  tax  bdow  what  farmers  in  other  sectiaDs  of  the 
State  are  now  paying,  but  at  the  same  time  they  wiU  be 
aoMrtising  their  lines,  irtaldi  will  belong  to  them  when  they 
tfe  paAd  for. 

MOW  let  us  see  what  other  farmers  in  Minnesota  are  psy- 
tog  for  electrkity.  I  find  that  according  to  the  reports  of 
Om  Pedoal  PDwea  CommisBion,  tbe  Eastern  Mlnnfsnfa  Power 
Oorporatlon  is  charging  f azmcKB  in  tbe  Pine  City  territory 
$4J4  a  month  for  25  kilowatt-hours.  Interstate  Power  Ca 
Is  ch«gii«  $5.40  a  month  for  25  kOowatt-hours;  Morthem 
States  Power  Co.  diarges  $6J5  a  month  for  25  kHowatt- 
houis,  whldi  under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  would  cost  a  fanner 
$1  a  monCb,  25  cents  of  which  would  go  to  amortlae  his  line. 

If  a  farmer  of  lOnnesota  patroniring  one  of  these  private 
power  "'— T*"***  naes  1,000  kUowatt-hours  a  month,  under 
the  BHtasn  lOnnssota  Power  Co.  rates,  he  would  pay  $32.26 
for  ii;  under  the  mterstate  Power  Co.  rates  it  would  cost 
him  $41.44:  and  under  the  Northern  States  Power  Co.  rates 
1ft  would  cost  htak  $3iJ0.  While  under  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  it 
woold  cost  him  $0  JO,  $1  of  which  would  go  to  amortize  his 


m  WhmlpsK,  Osaada,  this  1 JOO  kUowatt-hours  a  month 
voald  oost  hlm~  $TJ8,  while  in  Ottowa  it  would  cost  $6JL7. 
-^80^  Mr.  Speaher.  instead  of  crttlciring  the  T.  V.  A.  and 
the  iiriisiiiil  administration,  the  gentleman  from 
Oit.  KMumoml  ought  to  give  credit  for  whal  has 
dons  to  leiiove  the  peopls  of  MhwMwnta  of  the  great 
thsy  have  been  bearing  In  overcharges  for  lights 
and  power,  and  for  the  tfemsndoas  efforts  now  being  put 
Istft  to  sleebrif^  the  flam  homss  in  his  States  and  espedaOy 
Id  his  own  distitet. 

With  apologiSB  to  the  HOose  and  the  readers  d  the  Baooo, 
Isl  ■•  can  attmtltii  to  the  fast  tlMit  the  i— *»i—«^»i  irom 
CMr.  Kmmosr],  to  his  remarks  to  which  I  have 
tang-AawB-oot  slocy  ct  a  Jackass  which  hs 
the  T.  V.  A.  pnmhassrt  and  which  he  says  finally 
of  a  broken  heart  H^  then  praoeeds  to  tdl  his  tearful 
kasBw  by  the  way,  appsared  only  in  the  gen- 
1^  egtenslon  of  rBnarks  to  ttie  Baooas,  and  was  never 
lahoduoed  on  the  Hoer  of  the  House  he  proceeds  to  ten  his 
that  nhls  to  only  a  parable.* 

I,  he  lets  us  know  that  this  donkey  was  only 
a  creature  of  the  gwitleman's  osm  imagination  and  never 
lealy  lived  and  sulfrred  dsattL 
I 


this  story  of  the  nythkad  donkey  described 

by  Vbm  gentlrmsn  from  Mlnnssots,  we  are  unable  to  ten 

he  died  from  hnmHiatlon  at  Us  own  stupidity  to 

unable  to  eomprehend  wbat  the  T.  Y.  A.  was  trying  to 

do  ftv  him,  or  whether  it  was  from  compunction  of  coo- 

acknee  at  his  own  togratttude. 

m  eltitor  ease,  I  submit  Cbat  tbe  gentleman  from  iam»- 

il  night  wen  UlBt »  kssm  from  his  own 


June  15  Dae  Date  for  War-Debt  Paymemti 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  YESMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  9. 1937 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  more  the  15th  day  of 
June,  historic  date,  is  approaching,  the  due  date  for  pay- 
meat  of  war  debts  stiU  overdue  and  not  paid.  Worse  luck, 
there  is  little.  If  any.  prospect  of  any  payment  by  anybody 
but  Finland  on  account  or  ever. 


OiOuaOTLMB  GK  THX  HOITR  SZ9B  OT  A 

The  other  day  when  it  was  suggested  in  Parliament  that 
tito  debt  of  England  to  the  United  States  had  not  been 
r^Todiafced.  the  laughter  which  followed  such  a  statement 
evidenced  the  real  oirinicm  and  state  of  mind  and  under- 
standing of  the  British  people.  It  made  us  Americans  look 
as  dumb  as  a  gargoyle  on  the  north  side  of  a  bam. 


TAX  ON  XAZ  OM  THX  >lfWnr!<Tf 

We  have  been  imposing  tax  after  tax  on  the  ba^s  of  the 
American  people  under  our  sycophantic  "good  ntighbor^ 
policy  long  enough.  The  more  abundant  life  is  best  ex- 
emplified by  the  enlargement  of  the  (Hi^xrtunities  afforded 
to  dig  down  In  our  pockets  and  by  the  increased  burden 
occasioned  by  the  necessity  for  having  ourselves  to  meet  the 
constantly  increasing  financial  burden  due  to  the  faUure  of 
our  debtors  to  discharge  their  oUigations.  These  are  the 
facts,  stripped  of  fine  phrasing  and  ail  superficial  blandish- 
ments. 

OCX  AHD  TIBBD  OT  STOOFBAIf CT 

Why  try  to  fool  the  people  any  longer  or  more?  If  these 
debts  are  not  to  be  paid  vcdnntarlly.  and  we  will  not  under- 
take to  collect  them  by  force,  then  wtay  not  call  it  a  day? 
WMte  up  the  books  as  they  are  Instead  of  f  alsif  jring  them  by 
including  as  assets  items  known  to  be  not  worth  the  paper 
oa  which  they  were  written,  in  which  class  all  such  dd9to 
are,  if  there  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  debtor  to  pay 
or  we  bave  no  dispositton  or  intention  to  collect 

Some  time  ago  I  called  attention  to  certain  figures  and 
tables  and  suggestions  made  by  John  C.  LeClair,  of  the  C(d- 
lege  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Now,  I  do  not  agree  with  all 
of  hi!  premises,  and  necessarily  not  with  some  of  his  con- 
clusions, nevertheless,  he  does  suggest  a  solution;  that  Ii 
more  than  most  people  have  6oDe. 

m  no  FaoBLBc  aoLoaiM* 

The  public  oosht  to  know  that  there  are  those  who  believe 
that  the  protdem  is  susceptible  of  solution.  Hear  what  Me, 
LeClair  has  to  offer  as  a  suggestion.  It  is  worth  your  very 
careful  consideration.  It  is  apparent  that  unless  somebody 
who  believes  the  debts  can  and  should  be  paid,  and  has  a 
plan  to  offer,  is  suxqixnted  in  his  effixto  to  bring  about  such 
a  deslnid  result,  there  win  be  absolutely  nothing  done.  June 
15  again!  Debt  payment  day  Is  almost  here.  Are  we  going 
to  do  anything  about  it  or  them? 

Mr.  LeClair  thinks  that  there  is  a  piospect  under  ttie  i4an 
he  offers  that  we  might  get  $9,000,000,000  on  account  of  those 
d^its,  which  now  look  to  be  a  total  loss.  Here  is  a  debt  pay- 
xxuat  plan  to  cover  $9,000,000,000  into  our  Tteasury.  While 
some  of  those  who  are  shoveling  the  money  out  of  our 
TYeasury  by  the  billions  desist  from  their  devastation  and 
rest  a  while,  let  us  look  Into  this  proposition  of  Mr.  LeCSalr 
who  suggests  it  may  be  possRde  to  make  somebody  other 
than  the  American  taxpasrer  contribute  something  to  help 
replenish  tbe  Treasury's  depletions. 

WHAT  ABK  WB  OOENa  TO  DO  ABOTTT  ITT 

With  certain  modifications,  which  perforce  of  etrcum- 
stanoes  will  have  to  be  made,  the  plan  suggested  offers  a 
ratkxial  basis  for  a  start  toward  the  actual  business  of 
negotiating  settlements  which  wlU  result  in  payment.  It  aft 
least  affords  an  opportunity  for  somebody  to  show  us  wh|[ 
i  the  plan  win  not  wa^  if  It  wQl  not 
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The  recent  stabilization  agreement  as  well  as  previous  recli»ocal 
tariff  compacts  would  seem  to  Indicate  a  possibility  of  solution 
for  many  of  the  barriers  which  up  to  now  have  obstructed  world 
economic  readjustment. 

The  question  of  the  war  debts,  however,  still  remains.  For  the 
past  several  years  negotiations  far  their  payment  have  been  at  a 
standstill.  The  approach  of  each  payment  date  occasions  a  mo- 
mentary stir  of  interest  but  with  the  ciistomary  defaiUt  on  the 
part  of  the  various  debtor  countries,  the  matter  is  forgotten  untU 
the  next  time.  Even  political  opportunists  on  both  sides  of  the 
water  have  ceased  to  make  use  of  the  topic  as  a  medium  of  appeal 
to  popular  prejudice,  yet,  although  the  debt  qtiestion  i^tpears  to 
have  passed  from  general  discussion,  it  remains  in  the  public  mind 
as  a  source  of  resentment  and  euqilcion.  and  as  such  constitutes 
an  obstacle  to  possible  world  economic  cooperation. 

The  arguments  for  payment  of  the  war  debts  in  general  consist 
€t  OUT  claim  that  the  siuns  in  question  were  lent  in  the  expecta- 
tion, and  on  ttxe  prcxnise,  of  repayment  and  that,  by  reason  of  the 
defavilt  of  the  covmtries  concerned,  the  burden  has  been  shifted 
to  the  shoulders  of  the  American  taxpayer.  The  debtors,  on  the 
other  hand,  contend  that  the  loans  represented  to  aome  extent 
our  contribution  toward  effecting  the  defeat  of  the  Central 
Powers.  They  claim,  furtherm^nre,  that  the  money  was  never 
actually  paid  to  them  but  was  kept  on  deposit  in  this  country  for 
the  purchase  of  war  materials  so  that  our  people  received  the 
benefit  of  these  huge  expenditures  in  the  form  of  high  wages  and 
profits.  In  addition,  there  is  usxiaUy  the  statement  that  no 
repudiation  is  intended,  with  the  Implication  that  payments  are 
merely  being  held  up  pending  a  settlement  that  will  take  into 
consideration,  in  the  form  of  a  downward  revision,  the  points  at 
Issue. 

Another  factor  which  served  to  keep  the  matter  of  the  war- 
debt  payments  in  dispute  was  the  question  of  reparations.  Tbe 
aUled  ix>wers  from  the  outset  claimed  that  the  payment  of  their 
debts  was  predicated  on  the  receipt  of  reparations  from  Germany, 
a  point,  incidentally,  with  which  we  took  issue.  Therefore,  when 
the  Hoover  moratorium  of  1931  passed  into  tbe  Lausanne  agree- 
ment of  1932.  under  which  Germany  was  to  be  released  from  aU 
reparations  on  the  payment  of  $714,000,000.  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  amount  required  of  her  in  1930,  the  powers  believed  that  they 
In  turn  were  entitled  to  similar  concessions.  When  none  were 
forthcoming,  defaults  on  their  semlanniial  payments  soon  foUowed. 

Unfortunately,  as  is  often  the  case  in  matters  which  affect  the 
Interrelations  of  nations,  the  war-debt  question  has  become  the 
medium  through  which  political  demagogues  and  certain  sections 
of  the  press,  both  here  and  abroad,  have  sought  to  Iminress  tbe 
people  with  their  complete  patriotism.  As  a  result,  possibilities 
of  repayment  have  grown  less  with  the  passing  of  the  years. 

After  the  war  the  amoimts  due  the  United  States  from  the 
various  powers  were  made  up  as  follows: 

Advanced  imder  the  Liberty  Loan  Acts $0,610,403,676.45 

Ttom  sale  of  surplus  war  matlerials  on  credit 
(act  of  July  9,  1918) - 

Obligations  received  from  American  Relief  Ad- 
ministration on  credit  (act  of  Feb.  26,  1919).  84.008,963.  66 

Obligations  held  by  U.  8.  Oruln  Corporation 
(act  of  Mar.  80,  1920) ; ... 


809, 123,  783. 21 


66, 868, 820. 49 
Total 10, 360,  479, 074. 70 


Debt  prior  to 
fundiiw  acrse- 
ment,  uicmd- 
ing  interest  at 
original  rata 

Debt  as  funded 

Total  to  be 

reoeivedover 

ronding  period, 

principal  sod 

intsrest 

Belgiiiin. ... .................. 

I«9.4a8.000 

14.143.000 

9.100.000 

4,Zia777.000 

4. 7}  5, 310,000 

1,964,000 

ziro,isaooo 

6,803.000 

6.21C.O0O 

lU  334. 000 

W,  045, 000 

tW.  164, 000 

$417, 78a  000 

ll^  000,000 

13. 83a  000 

o.ooaooo 
4.08s,ooauuu 
4.ooaooo.ooo 

LOW,  000 

%04zaoaooo 

6.776,000 

aosaooo 
178.  sea  000 

44.80a000 
83. 86a  000 

$727, 83a  600 

Cz4y*hoffloTakia 

31X811,433 

Estonia- 

Ftn|(»nd               -     „., , 

37,7a7,ft45 
21,006,065 

France 

a  847, 874, 104 

Ormt  Hrftsin 

11,106,086,000 

Hungary....................... 

4,754,431 

Italy . 

Latvia. 

2,4fl7,«n.S00 
16,70a623 

Lithuania ...........-..— 

Poland 

16,000,541 
481,«7i781 

Rumania 

Yugoslavia....... ............. 

122,600,260 
06^177.835 

Total 

U,O|}0,37«.OOO 

11.62%36i000 

22. 106. 334. 408 

Between  May  1.  1933.  and  May  3.  1936.  debt-fimding  agreements 
-were  signed  with  the  various  debtor  nations  for  the  amoimts 
listed  on  table  1.  Interest  rates  were  based  on  what  was  termed 
the  "capacity  to  pay."  These  funding  operations  extended  the 
time  in  which  loans  were  to  be  paid  to  62  years.  Altbou^  in 
general  tbe  interest  rates  were  low,  averaging  2.14  percent,  yet. 
undor  the  agreements,  the  original  debt  total  over  the  period  of 
repayment  would  amoimt  to  approximately  22  billion,  as  the  chart 
will  indicate. 

WHT  EXACT  nmSKSTT 

It  was  expected  that  these  amotmts  would  be  remitted  in  gold 
or  exchange.  For  obvious  reasons  the  possibility  of  repayment  in 
goods  or  services  was  not  given  consideration.  However,  i^ipar- 
ently  littie  attention  was  {Mid  to  the  qxiestlan  of  wbetber  a  na- 


tion could  undertake  payments  of  this  magnitude  apart  trom  tb* 
usual  retwns  required  In  the  normal  oouzae  cf  International  trana- 
actlooa.  This  abowa  tbe  futOlty  of  the  entire  procedure.  As  a 
matter  o>  faet,  unless  we  were  to  agree  to  accept  payment  In  goods 
and  serrloes  for  a  good  portion  of  the  amounts  Involved.  poastbUl- 
ties  of  repayment — In  aooordanca  with  tbe  yearly  suaa  stipu- 
lated in  the  agreements  were  remote.  Ta  demand,  bowever.  la 
addition  to  the  huge  sum  due.  Interest  over  the  payment  period, 
was  a  species  of  f  oUy  quite  in  keeping  with  the  other  plans  which 
sought  to  collect  repsirations  from  Oermany  amountloc  to  868.- 
000.000,000.  WhUe  this  conclusion  tnndves  comparatively  little 
preecience  at  this  time,  it  is  remarkaMe  that  so  Uttto  practical 
statesmanship  was  evidenced  m  the  handling  of  proMeaM  ao  vital 
to  world  economic  recovery  as  reperatloos  and  war  dabta. 

Tabuc  2 


Balgtom. 

Ctecho8lovakia..._....„ 

Estonia- 

Finland 

France. . 

Great  Britain 

Hungary ... 

Italy 

Latvia _.. .I_._ 

Lithuania ^ .._.. 

Ptdand 

Rumania _.. .... 

Yugoslavia. ._....>....^ 


Total. 


Total  to  be  re- 
ceived over 
funding  period, 
prindpai  and 
interest 


<727,83asO0 

312,811.433 

37,707,846 

21,006,066 

a  847. 874. 104 

11.106,086,000 

4.754,431 

X407,677,600 

16,70a623 

16,08a  641 

481. 874, 781 

122,606.200 

0M77,833 


32. 10^334. 408 


Total  parmenta 

reoeived  as  of 

Dec  1.1036 


$62,101.2n 

2a  134. 003 

1,248,433 

4.3ian7 

48a  076, 801 
X024.848.817 

4flB»  466 

ioas2a88o 

761.640 

1.237.006 

22.ft4a2*7 

4,701.007 

X688,ni 


X72XUX«a 


Total  doaand 
unpaid  as  of 
Dacl.  1036 


$a772.Ta 

ii.2aaott 

X9B4,7M 


126,  on,  017 

001 974,071 

337, 7tl 

a.4M,07« 

1.00a878 

•4X780 

la  876, 027 

6,40X600 

i.aoaooo 


l.l«a  16X439 


A  brief  analysis  of  the  figures  in  table  1  indlcatea  that  tbe  total 
sum  expected  over  the  period  of  repayment  was.  In  tbe  ease  of 
several  of  the  powers,  several  times  the  (Miglnal  amount.  TIm 
Impossibility  of  repayment,  in  terms  of  what  has  actually  trans- 
pired, can  be  obeerved  from  the  figures  in  table  8,  where,  for 
piuposes  of  comparison,  the  total  amount  to  be  paid  over  tbe 
62-year  period  Is  again  set  up.  However,  in  adjacent  «ft»it««««  tj^ 
listed  the  acttial  amounta  received  by  this  Govemm«it  since  tb* 
beginning  of  payments,  along  with  the  total  sums  unpaid  to  date. 

We  see  from  the  charts  that  less  than  three  bUllon  bas  been 
paid  against  the  twenty-two  billion  eventually  to  be  coUeeted. 
according  to  expectations.  The  default  this  last  year  has  been 
more  than  a  billion.  Sincere,  although  111-advtsed.  statements 
have  frequently  been  made  on  the  ^?parent  trnwllllngnass  of  tb* 
powen  to  pay  up,  with  the  suggestion  that  a  sincere  determlnatloa 
toward  that  end  could  be  achieved  by  a  reduction  In  tbe  eoat  of 
their  respective  armaments.  Others  have  concerned  themselves 
with  plans  for  repayment  baaed  on  the  renunctatioa  In  our  favor 
of  the  various  colonial  possessions  of  the  debtor  countries.  How- 
ever, tbe  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  In  dealing  wltb  nations  wber* 
there  are  no  Instruments  for  forcible  collection,  repayment  Is  to 
be  obtained  tmly  on  conditions  which  Involve  the  tntntmtiyt^  of 
sacrifice  to  them.  Any  plan  entailing  loss  of  prestige,  by  tb* 
surrender  of  colonies  or  a  possible  weakening  of  defenees,  for  tb* 
purpose  of  meeting  obligations  of  this  type,  bas  llttl*  poMlblllty 
of  reoelvlnf  considwmtlon. 

Tsata  S 


Balgitim. 

CtecboslOTSkla. . 

Estonia. . 

Finland ... 

France ..... 

Great  Britain 

Hungary 

luly. 

Latvia.. 

Lithuania . 

Poland 

Rumania 

Yogodavia.. 


Total. 


Debt  as  funded 


$417, 78a  000 

ii6,ooaooo 

IX  83a  000 

X  000, 000 

4,026.00a  000 

4,6oaooo.ooo 

1.030.000 

xoaooaooo 

6,776,000 

a030.000 

17XS80.000 

44,60a000 

8X86X000 


11.62X354.000 


Total  pay- 
reosii 


msou 


$6X101,273 

3a  IK  002 

1,248,412 

4.31X117 

48X87X801 

X034. 84X817 

4«x4«e 

10X82X888 

781.640 

1.2r,0C« 

2X84X307 

X  701. 007 

X6aX771 


X72X  73X658 


NsttobepsM 


$MXm,7» 
M.  88X001 
1X«.6«I 

X8n,8a 
xiMiaxio* 

X87X161.m 

1.47aiM 

LMLITXIU 

xoiX4n 

X70X(M4 
liXOIXTOi 

IX  rax  MB 


X70Xa31.444 


It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  there  Is  little  proqiect  of  repay- 
ment If  we  contlniM  to  Insist  that  it  be  made  under  tb*  original 
conditions.  In  this  req>ect  It  might  be  pointed  out  that  tbare  I* 
little  consolation  in  tbe  oft-eiqnressed  statement  that  tbe  failure  of 
the  debtor  nations  to  satisfy  these  obllgatlona  places  upon  tbcm  tb* 
stigma  of  default.  Tbe  position  of  the  ddbtors  baa  bean  that  tbcr* 
has  been  no  actual  default,  but  that  they  are  merely  awattlng  our 
proposal  of  conditions  of  repayment  which  will  meet  tbeir  paitlea- 
lar  claims  and  needs.  Consequently,  deqitte  our  ferimga  wltb 
regard  to  the  moral  obligations  mvolved.  we  must  devise  a  plan 
which  will  enable  us  to  begin  to  receive  paymanta,  under  tenn* 
acceptable  to  tbe  debtor  countrlea. 

Tbe  plan  prapoaed  bore  la  that  all  Interest  on  tb*  amnimts  do*  b* 
waived.  Tbls  would  leave  tb*  lnd*bt*dn*ss  of  tb*  wlou*  conntrt** 
a*  orlglnaUy  funded.    Fkom  tb*M  amnunts  would  b*  d*diiet*d  all 
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teratofora  ptttd,  vhethar  applying  on  InterMt  or  prtaMtoaL 

In  thii  imf  tba  total  dua  voold  ba  Isoiight  down  to  •ppcasSmaidy 
•SJOOjOOOjOOO.  n^hidiig  It  to  »  figure  laaannaWfi  enough  to  merit  tba 
uMMldafanpo  ct  the  povan  and  within  thair  capmOtf  to  paj 
(taUat). 

Tha  ipiaatlmi  of  tha  rw""^  of  payment  mnat  next  ba  onosidarad. 
Fayaenta  by  debtor  countrlaa  ahould  cooalat  of  credits  on  the 
taaalB  of  their  eiports  to  ua  f or  which  they  would  not  be  pekl.  As 
!Bdlf^*t<<  In  the  aoeompanylng  chart  drawing,  an  AmerUmn  Im- 
porter of  merehandlee  from  one  of  the  debtor  natlona,  instead  of 
mqrtng  eiOitange  to  eend  abroad,  would  purehaaa  from  s  central 
Oovemment  agency  aet  up  for  the  purpoae  or  from  an  oOoe  of 
tlM  IMeral  neatrre  OjaHui  a  draft  for  the  amoant  of  the  por- 
daase.  Ihla  would  be  aant  by  him  to  the  ariler  of  the  sMrchan- 
diee.  who,  on  Ite  preeentetkm  to  an  agency  of  his  own  government, 
would  reoalve  the  amount  of  the  transaction.  The  sums  neces- 
aary  to  meet  theee  payments  would  be  raised  by  the  sale  of  bonds 
to  the  '■j**^"'*^*  of  the  debtor  countries,  the  acceptance  of  which 
could  be  encouraged  by  thrtr  being  redeemable  at  a  premium  for 
the  payment  of  taxae  and  excise  duties. 

As  a  further  ladneement  toward  repayment  on  this  basis,  thoae 
oountrlee  whltih  had  entered  Into  agreements  with  us  along  the 
lines  Indicated  would  be  credited  against  the  amount  of  their 
tBdebtedness  with  a  fnrthar  credit  of  90  percent  on  the  basis  of 
their  Importatlona  of  American  merchandise.  It  would  seem  logl- 
eal  that  thla  would  taring  about  an  Increase  In  the  purchase  of 
Amarlean  produeta  by  the  countrlea  concerned.  In  table  4  are 
Uatad  the  1M6  lnq;»ort  and  export  flgurea  for  the  various  debtor 
aatlOBs  to  this  country  as  well  as  the  amount  of  their  credits 
towavd  payment  of  their  indebtedneas  If  such  a  i^an  were  f(ri- 
lowed.    The  flgurea  on  the  side  Indicate  the  approximate  time  of 


Sxportato 
ifnited 

tolMorad- 
tUdintuD 


tl.M(k7W 

au.  M7 

U1S7.7B8 

iu,tn,Tn 
tiM.on 

i.aa.4n 
mm 

i.M7,tas 


9m,tn,mi 


Imports 
from  Uottad 
BtatMl«3». 
ao  percent  to 
twcrwllted 


a.M4.«7 

i.a«.7n 

ecior.TM 

uaaaoiau 

MSllM 

Maoa 

M.4Hk70S 
101.907 


711.  Hi  SB 


ao  percent 
Mindirsted 


$11.  Ml.  578 

648,891 

987, 8S« 

l.S21.Sa0 

9wl8«,Q08 

811878.977 

70.  US 

14. 480, 008 

UBiSSl 

7a  008 

4,887.141 

M7.08i 


144.S7t087 


Total  to  be 
acdito<l 


$51. 401.486 

n  014. 661 
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t  la  tlM  oMt  «f  Pialaad  aad  Huaaarr  ttte  flnra  ond  In  the  last  eobnaa  an  aion 
ttaa  eooiwh  to  par  tte  total  lada^eAMH  ofttMea  oooatiiaa  within  a  ili«le  year. 

It  Bight  be  argued  that  the  amount  of  tha  eqwrta  to  this  coun- 
try for  whkSi  no  money  would  be  fttthoomlng  under  this  plan 
might  tend  to  dlanq^  the  bodgeta  of  the  vartow  debtor  nattons. 
a  aaalyals  of  their  total  eqKrta  for  19SS,  as  well  aa 
raa  front  aU  aouraaa.  tndkiatea  that  their  eq>orta  to 
on  an  average  about  8  percent  of  their  general  ex- 
porto  and  a  pereent  of  their  revenoue.  It  would  ^>pear.  theie- 
lore,  that  adherenoe  to  thla  plan  would  not  affect  their  budgeta  to 
any  appreciable  extent. 


Mitorally  thla  or  any  plan  by  which  payment  of  ttie  war  debta 
la  to  ba  obtained  muat  be  predicated  on  the  good  win  of  the 
Mtar  OQuntrlea  and  their  winingaaaa  to  meet  their  obligations 
Tbfr  have  prevloualy  attanqtted  to  ei^ain  their  euceeaslve  de- 
tBKMa  aa  belag  due  to  their  bdlef  that  the  amounta  were  too 
gnas  ftom  tha  point  of  view  of  ttelr  aaerlflcea  In  the  winning 
**  j^.y^«  *■  ^'^  *■  ^-^  <>ct  that  the  huge  sums  demanded  were 
taipnaalble  of  payment  under  the  oondltlona  laid  down  without 
■atarlaliy  ertppUng  their  economlo  reeonreee.  This,  they  oon- 
tmded.  would  have  served  merely  to  prolong  and  inteiMlfy  the 
oondittoas  of  world-wide  eeonomlo  streea  that,  biw^nae  of  mutual 
iBtatdapendenee.  have  affected  both  debtor  and  creditor. 

IMay  the  apparent  reaUaathm  of  the  powers  of  the  need  for 
ai^awinli'  eoeperatlon  woold  appear  to  Indloato  that  vre  have  ar- 
med at  ttiat  moment  whan  the  question  of  the  vrar  ddsta  can  be 
broogfat  ferward  with  aoaae  proepeet  of  their  receiving  oouidara- 
tloB.  m  thla  roopaet  one  thing  muat  be  kept  to  mind.  Our 
otatao  aa  to  tha  moral  laaaaa  tavotved  mean  little.  If  weexpect 
to  ft*  paid  we  maat  aaake  our  tame  ao  advantagaooB  to  the  d^tora 
ttat  thay  wlU  ba  attraetad  to  pay.  XT  ^[rTtwi*Btv  along  the  llnea 
*^"*  1^  arrlvad  at  with  the  vartoua  debtor  natlona  we 

mwhtdi.  coupled  with  atahllltlon  and  redprucal- 
win  go  tar  toward  aooonpUahlng  a  return  to  the 
to  •"•        **      •  *-' *• 


V  part  the  proqieet  of 

of  dabta.  which  to  an  practical 

If  we 
the  two  bOlkm 


gQ,OOO.OOOjOOO  OB 

purpuaaa  have  bacooM  a 

baiir  to  mind  alao  that  this 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ED.  V.  IZAC 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedneaday.  June  9, 1937 

ICr.  JZAC.  Mr.  Speaker  and  gentlonen  of  the  House.  Z 
rise  for  the  express  purpose  of  voicing  my  unquaUfled  sup- 
port of  this  bilL  As  I  view  the  matter,  it  Is  not  something 
for  Just  the  peoide  of  the  State  of  California.  The  con- 
servation of  this  beautiful  grove  of  sugar  pines  is  a  national 
asset.  Although  my  district  is  nearly  500  miles  away.  I 
believe  I  vc»ce  the  sentiments  of  all  the  people  tn  my  dis- 
trict when  I  say  that  we  have  a  solemn  obligation  to  help 
ix-eserve  for  c<xning  generations  the  beautiful  stand  of  sugar 
I^es.  the  equal  of  which  cannot  be  found  e^where  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

It  has  been  stated  in  this  debate  that  sugar  i^nes  may  be 
found  along  the  whole  western  slope  of  the  United  States 
and  Mexico.  At  least  that  was  the  impression  gained  by 
several  listeners.  I  want  to  assure  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  in  no  other  part  of  the  world  is  this  type  of  pine 
to  be  found  tn  its  natural  setting.  Not  even  in  my  district 
nor  in  other  parts  of  southern  California,  and  certainly  not 
in  Mexico  b^  we  find  this  magnificent  type  of  tree. 

I  am  sure  we  would  be  doing  a  disservice  to  the  people 
of  this  country,  far  removed  though  they  may  be.  if  we  did 
not  use  every  legitimate  means  in  our  power  to  preserve 
the  trees  in  this  7,000-acre  plot  and  thus  guarantee  to  them 
the  enjoyment  of  this  work  of  Ood. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues.  I  beg  for  a  favorable  vote 
on  this  bilL 


Branch  Banks  and  Chain  Stores 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  9, 1937 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Indiana  Bankers*  As- 
sociation has  surveyed  20  shears  of  banking  in  that  State. 
One  important  question  the  committee  answered  was.  What 
are  the  important  factors  that  have  cut  into  banks'  lending 
business?  Mr.  H.  D.  Wells,  dean  of  Indiana  University's 
school  of  business  administration,  and  former  head  of  the 
State  department  of  financial  institutions,  I  am  infonned,  is 
responsible  for  much  of  the  report.  He  was  honorary  chair- 
man of  the  research  CMnmittee.  Early  in  its  report  the 
committee  points  out  that  the  great  strides  forward  by  chain 
stores  in  recent  years,  by  and  with  the  development  of  the 
automobile  and  other  means  of  transportation,  have  hit  the 
demand  for  bank  credit  by  retailers.  Chain  stores  are  better 
financed,  and.  operating  largely  on  a  cash  basis,  tend  to  get 
urtuit  credit  they  do  need  in  large  cities.  This  shift  in  re- 
tailing methods,  therefore,  has  affected  the  small  country 
banks  chiefly.  The  chain-store  move,  too,  has  made  less  and 
less  necessary  the  Jobber  and  wholesaler,  and  similarly  has 
reduced  the  demand  for  funds  from  those  sources. 


nils  report  is  of  tremendous  interest  at  this  time,  since 
Independent  banks  and  independent  merchants  are  begin- 
ning to  realise  that  they  have  a  common  cause  for  which 
they  should  wage  the  battle  of  their  lives.  The  lines  are 
rapidly  forming;  the  issue  to  be  determined  is.  Will  the 
bosineBs  of  the  future  be  conducted  hy  absentee  owners  and 
landlords  or  will  local  business,  locally  owned  and  owner 
opsniftedt  te  eoooimced? 


itoifOPOLT  mrarr  bb 
If  we  expect  the  broad  road  of  opportunity  to  remain  open 
for  the  young  men  and  young  women  of  our  Nation  mon<qxly 
must  be  curbed.  There  is  no  place  in  our  American  system 
for  national  corporate  chain  stores  or  a  luranch  banking 
system  operated  by  a  few  large  banks.  Ttie  ofBcers  of  large 
corporations  practice  nepotism  to  the  extent  that  it  is  not 
practiced  by  the  officers  of  any  government,  local.  State,  or 
Federal 

HUMOaSD  MBT  COMTXOLUira  WKALTH 

Twenty-four  banks  with  484  directors  own  30.88  percent 
of  the  banking  resources  of  this  Nation.  There  are  16.000 
banks  in  aU.  These  banks  through  their  directors  interlock 
with  the  175  largest  corporations  in  Amolca.  which  repre- 
sent 58.6  percent  of  the  corporate  wealtii  of  the  entire  Nation. 
A  hundred  men  are  now  contndling  the  wealth  of  this 
Nation.  It  will  not  be  long,  if  the  trend  continues,  until 
the  young  man  w  young  woman  of  the  future  will  be  com- 
pelled to  seek  and  obtain  the  influence  of  one  of  these  Ihian- 
dal  and  industrial  leaders  in  offices  <ki  Wall  Street  in  order 
to  obtain  an  opportunity  to  carry  on  life's  wortL  If  that 
industrial  leader  has  scnne  relative  or  special  friend  who  can 
be  idaced  in  such  a  position,  what  chance  will  the  local 
aspirant  have? 

SBUOUSMCaa  of  BtrOATIOIf  SHUUUI  bb  BUTiTfP 

The  citizens  of  our  country  who  believe  in  i»x>tecting  the 
consumers  against  monopolistic  practices  and  prices,  and 
who  believe  in  equal  rights  to  all  and  special  privileges  to 
none,  should  realize  the  seriousness  of  the  present  situation 
and  work  unceasingly  in  the  interest  of  local  bosincM,  in- 
cluding banking,  locally  owned  and  owntf  operated. 


Katahdin  National  Park 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  0.  BREWSTER 

OF  MAINS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  9, 1937 


ASnCLB  BT  ICTBON  H.  AVKBT.  OP  LUBBO,  IfAlMi 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Rkcoko,  I  include  the  following 
article  entitled  "Katahdin  National  Park",  by  Myron  H. 
Avery,  of  Lubec,  Maine,  chairman  of  the  Appalachian  Ttail 
Conference,  a  federation  of  mountain  clubs  developing  and 
maintaining  a  2.050-mile  foot  trail  extending  from  Mount 
K-fttfthrttn  in  Maine  through  the  Appalachian  Ranges  of 
the  eastern  United  States  to  Mount  Oglethorpe  in  Georgia; 
co-author  of  78-page  bibliography  of  the  Mount  Kat-ahdin 
region:  Bowdoin  College,  1920;  Harvard  Law  Sduxd,  1923; 
traveled  extensively  and  author  of  many  articles  on  Kat^Uidln 
and  the  mountain  regions  of  the  eastern  United  States;  reg- 
istered Maine  guide;  employed  by  Maine  Forest  Service  for 
four  summer  seasons;  supervisor  of  trails,  Maine  Appalachian 
Trail  Club: 

As  K*t^«*<"  Is  the  nurtliern  tennlmia  of  tha  2,080-mlla  AiqMla- 
dblan  Trail,  which  has  been  developed  and  maintained  aa  aa 
amateur  recreational  project  by  the  i^ylachlan  Trail  Oonferenoe, 
with  which  I  am  aaaocUted,  the  future  of  this  outatandlng  region 
Is  a  matter  of  very  real  concern  to  the  Appalmehlan  Itall  Confer- 
ence. Apart  from  this,  aa  a  resident  of  Maine  and  long  familiar 
with  the  area.  I  have  been  extremely  interested  In  the  region. 
During  the  past  years  I  hsTO  realized  with  growing  i^ipr^iensloa 
the  increasing  problema  at  ir^t#hd*n  and  the  need  for  aome  effective 
eolation.  Theee  problems  cannot  be  longer  Ignored.  Since  Con- 
gressman Bbxwstib  Introduced  a  bill  (H.  B.  6699)  to  make  the 
K^t^hrtin  area  a  national  park  there  have  appeared  oecaakmal 
atatementa  which  convey  an  entirely  erroneous  tanpreasion  as  to 
what  this  bill  Is  Intended  to  accompllah.  Tbia  problem  Is  one  ot 
BO  great  an  importance  that  I  feel  that  the  aituatlon  Should  be 
made  entirely  clear,  ao  that  the  judgment  of  interested  people  may 
rest  upon  the  true  facts  of  the  matter  rather  than  iqwn  aoaie 
tsnclful  unsubstantial  aUegatlons  which  only  eonfuse  the  sttoatloa. 

In  the  first  Instance,  this  bill  arlaea  oat  of  the  neeeaslty  for  pre- 
aervlng  the  Kw^hH'T^  area.  The  motive  la  the  aame  which  hunhwd 
as-Ck>v.  Parelval  P.  Baxter  In  18S1  to  parohaaa  thia  top  of  tha 


mountain  and  donate  It  to  the  State.  R  la  raardy  a  fvrthar 
velopment  of  the  orlgtnal  project.  Bseept  that  tha  , 
would  bear  the  name  of  Katahdin  National  Park  rather  than  the 
preaent  Baxter  State  Park,  there  can  be  nothing  InlmKtal  to  tha 
interests  of  aK-Oovemor  Baxter.  Thla  hill,  whldi  It  haa  bean  aug- 
gested  is  a  menace  to  the  "WUdemasa  aatore"  of  tha  Katahdhi  area. 
Is  the  only  guaranty  of  tta  protection  which  la  now  faaMito.  Tha 
need  for  action  la  Impwattve.  Not  merely  the  bare  graatta  top  ot 
Katahftin  (the  preaent  State  park)  b«it  the  wh<de  area  embnead  by 
this  bill,  including  aome  69  distinct  peaka  and  65  lakes,  aa  aa  oot- 
atandlng  type  of  tha  Ifahie  north  wooda  wlldameas.  ahould  ba 
forever  preserved  as  a  heritage  of  tha  American  paopla.  Ttaa 
to  be  preserved  should  laot  be  restricted  and  Umitad  to  the 
rock  of  the  mountain  top.  Tot  thla  is  surely  the  altaatkm  If  tha 
preaent  bUl  la  defeated.  It  la  dear  beyond  quMtlon  tbaS  tha  Btada 
la  In  no  position  to  care  for  thla  area  and  provide  tha 
malntenanoa,  protectloa.  and  other  f acUltlaa  ao  vgantty 
The  action  of  the  Maine  Legtslature  during  the  past  few  yeaxB  : 
indicated  that  a  national  forest  cannot  be  Mtabliiliad  la  thla  w 

There  aeems  to  be  aome  eonfuslan  aa  to  axaetly  what  til 
State  park,  under  dlaeuaslon.  eomprlsai.  Thla  ahoold  ba 
oughly  amu-edated.  It  is  an  area  of  only  9  aquara  mUaa 
lag  the  mountain  top.  Ita  boundartea  have  not  beea 
located  but.  preanwiBbly.  oa  the  eastern  aide  tha  Stat*  paik~( 
to  near  Baala  Panda;  on  tha  weetem  aide  of  tha  mmrntala  It  as-- 
tends  to  The  Oateway  on  the  Appalaehlaa  "ftall;  from  tha  north 
It  extends  4  miles  south  from  the  north  line  o(  T.  S.  B.  9.  Thla 
la  all,  a  very  narrow  raatricted  area,  diyvloufriy  InauAdant  for  any 
purpoae.  Bven  If  the  Katahdin  region  wen 
the  aurroundlng  tertitory  la  needed  la  order  to 
the  mountain.  In  1931  a  portkm  of  thla  9-mUa 
to  the  State  by  OoveriMr  Baxter.  In  198S.  after  tha  ooaotaaloa  of 
the  litigation,  following  his  oopvayanee  to  tha  State  of  aa  ua- 
dlvlded  interest  in  thla  area.  Governor  Baxter  oonvayad  to  tha 
State,  by  a  dead  aoeapted  by  the  leglalatore,  aome  9  aiman  mllaa. 
This  conveyance  waa  subject  to  certain  condltlona.  Bo  toad  or 
way  for  moior  vtfiielaa  waa  to  ba  built  In  thla  9  aquara  aiOaa  and 
Ctovemor  Baxter  reaarved  the  right  to  determine  what  markan  or 
inscriptions  should  be  plaoed  on  the  mrwintaln  aa  wdl  as  certain 
control  over  Ita  nomendatura.  The  nam*  of  tha  hlghaat  peak, 
•nctmument  Peak",  waa  changed  to  '^taxtar  Peak**,  and  tha  area 
waa  given  the  name  of  Baxter  State  PaztL  By  aot  of  tha  legtalatara. 
It  waa  plaoed  under  the  supervlslMi  of  tha  Baxtar  State  Pwk  Com- 
mission,  of  which  Oovamor  Baxter  la  a  mwnbar.  Mo  axpendttura 
haa  been  made  by  the  Stete  in  oonneetlon  wltti  tha  area.  MO 
ffiuatortlaa  haa  ever  been  emnloyed  there.  What  thara  la  In 
way  of  trail  ayatems  and  aheltacs  la  manly  a  raautt  of  a 
ttvA  rawial  development* 

Katahdin  la  probably  the  outatandlng  mountata  in  tha 
and  Ita  extraoniinary  geological  fonnatlaBa  aad  tta  AroUe  Bora 
have  attraetad  Nation-wide  attention.  Last  year.  Oungriiaainan 
Brewster  haa  aald.  there  were  10.000  vlattors  to  ratahrttn  Tha  ra- 
oent  tncreaae  In  the  vtaltora  to  Katahdin  la  startttng  Apart  from 
the  majeaty  of  the  monntala  Itaelf .  the  viattor  hare  to  moat  tm- 
preaaed  by  ^e  oonqdeto  laA  of  any  supervlslaa  or  protectloa  o( 
the  area.  There  la  ao  euatodlaa  or  anyone  tn  tha  parte  area  to 
repreeent  law  or  authodty  or  to  prevent  depradatkiBa.  Tha 
stranger  irtio  Is  drawn  to  tha  raglon  by  tta  extenttve  publicity  la 
aatoimded  to  find  aa  titter  lack  of  aay  public  arenmmndatlona 
The  nearest  i4>pxoachM  are  the  three  open  leaa-toa  built 


\ 


ago  at  Chimney  Pond  and  a  aakall  two-room  log  cabia,  orlglaaav 
buUt  la  1928  for  the  game  warden,  where  LeBoy  DoOey.  wau 
Jmown  to  all  Katahdin  enthuslaata.  without  any  authority  or  port- 
toUa.  attempta  to  provide  slseplng  qiaoe  far  la  people  la  a  ipaee 
sultaUe  for  4L  That  ocmdltions  are  not  mora  ^uMitle  la  doe  to 
the  chance  acUvlty  of  the  O.  C.  C.  In  1933  and  1934.  whkh  eatab- 
Ilshed  a  camp  stte  in  the  old  gravel-waahed  field  at  Katahdin 
stream  and  built  there  some  six  leaa-toa.  The  obvloaa  Inarte 
quacy  of  thla  can  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  onat  lAbor  Day 
acme  400  people  were  at  this  particular  qwt.  Apart  tram  the 
chance  of  theee  condltlcoa  rvoltlng  In  irreparable  damage,  thla 
situation  Is  a  aerlouB  reflection  upon  $he  State.  Vialtora  commawt 
su>st  critically  upon  this,  pointing  out  that  there  Is  nowhsre  a 
region  of  the  quality  of  the  k***>*«*««  area  where  swA  eenrtitlowa 
prevail.  The  nearest  regular  fire  warden  at  TOgua  Poada, 
15  mllea  away,  has  no  aothori^  over  the  Katahdin  State 
m  the  Oreat  Basin,  that  tranqplanted  bit  of  the  Hl|^  8 
campers  reddeaaly  cut  down  and  uae  for  firewood  troea  whldi 
been  hundreds  of  years  tai  growing.  Oas  camper  may  have  Jost 
been  washing  Where  the  next  draws  drinking  water  from  Chliiiiief 
Pond.  Whoever  wlAea  to  open  or  cut  tralla  at  Katahdin  do«  ao 
without  reatratnt.  As  far  as  he  la  able  to  do  ao.  DtMBay  aaatte 
hlmeelf  to  protect  tha  area  against  such  devaatatlaaa.  bat  ha  la 
poweiieas  in  the  faoe  of  thoee  who  flout  his  wamlags. 

I  recently  noted  the  atatement  "Ood  made  Katahdin.  lot  not  rnaa 
denwU  if  aa  an  argument  against  the  proposed  MB.  It  Is  Just 
what  man  has  dons.  Is  dfrtng,  and  may  do  in  tha  fotara  la  tha 
Katahdin  region,  to  deqxiO  It,  and  tha  iiiiuiaaMj  of  raalraliiiin  maa 
from  theoe  tbli^a.  which  makee  imperative  thla  bill  or  aome  atmllar 
effective  aetlaa.  Mo  better  argumeat  oould  ba  advaaoad  fOr  tha 
park  bin  than  thla  very  alogan.  It  Is  dlflleult  to  andante 
anyone  can  urge  that  the  prwient  oondltlona  and  leek  of  aay 
or  supervision  over  the  area  embraced  by  this  bOl  ro— Htwtss  aay 
protection  from  deepoMstion  MOes  so.  how  a  dsslra  to  have  the 
State  retain  control  over  the  9  mOee  of  the  Baxtar  State  Park— one- 
fourth  of  a  townehip  fumlahee  aay  isaaeB  for  mipoalwg  a  plan  to 
bring  tha  larger  area  of  604  aquare  mllaa.  or  14  towuhlpa,  tote 
public  i'ffrf***r  Apart  fBona  a  BMatfaated  fter  of  a  "■oilaHea" 
of  tha  Katahdin  aw^  thara  haa  haan  I  ijiiitai  a  a  thought  that  tha 
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tolMptr^by 

a  idMMl  or  tkoagM  nAU^  taoMi 

IB  tta*  Bm*  iportlii  «<  a>Uon>t-pMfc 

I  of  tlwnKlasi 

at  ¥«t>>Mtm, —d  tin 
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ment  before  It  woiild  undertake  to  protect  and  superrlse  that  re- 
gion. Becognlzlzig  the  difficulties  and  tlie  threatened  danger  to 
the  Katahdtn  region,  Ckmgrressman  Bkkwstes's  bill  cares  for  this 
particular  problem  by  providing  that  If  the  Baxter  Park  area  ahould 
ba  placed  In  the  contrtd  of  the  National  Park  Serrlca  by  tha 
State,  with  or  without  any  other  area,  then  the  Secretary  of  tha 
Znterlor,  In  his  discretion,  may  administer  and  protect  the  area. 
The  bfl]  also  provides  that.  If  at  the  end  of  10  years,  the  major 
portion  of  the  conten^plated  national  park  has  not  been  acquired, 
then  the  project  fails,  and  the  land  Is  returned  to  tha  State.  Tha 
State  retains  control  through  Its  power  to  cede. 

When  the  background  and  the  reasons  for  these  particnlar  pro- 
visions  are  examined  It  win  be  seen  that  there  is  nothing  Invidious 
la  the  Katahrtin  MU.  aa  haa  been  sxiggested  by  soma  of  Ita  oppo- 
aeats.  but  to  tha  contrary  it  is  a  very  practical  means  of  meeting 
the  problems,  and  the  only  one  which  seems  workable. 

Tha  pUm  fact  of  the  situation  Is  that,  with  tha  exception  of 
tha  9  squan  miles  of  the  monirtatn  top.  there  Is  today  no  guar- 
aiftty  or  no  method  of  maintaining  the  wiklemess  ot  the  Katahdla 
area.  This  Is  a  fact  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  There 
Is  ac^falng  to  prevent  enterprising  mdlvlduals  from  estabUahlng 
on  the  private  land  around  the  mountain  any  type  or  obooaloua 
or  oOenstve  developments  ^Mkl<^  may  floorlah  under  the  patronaga 
of  those  who  come  to  the  region.  There  la  no  passible  oontrol 
over  this.  And  yet>  with  an  astonishing  blindness,  we  are  told 
that  the  statua  qwo  will  preserve  the  wOdemesa  The  charge  that 
under  the  National  Parte  Service  development  the  region  wetdd 
bacoma  "devdoped"  with  hot-dog  stands  and  post-card  empocla 
and  other  (d>Jectlonabto  developments  can  be  explained  only  aa 
totoBy  a  flctfcm  oT  tha  Imagtaatton  of  thoee  who  have  never  had 
the  privilege  of  traveling  In  our  great  western  parks  or  as  aa 
Inexcusable  attempt  to  frighten  with  the  hugabno  of  a  nonexlstlng 
situation.  There  are  no  such  things  In  the  national  parks.  All 
bufldlnga  aad  stmeturea  there  are  carefully  designed  by  arddtacts, 
super vlaed  and  maintained  by  trained  personnel.  Bvery  struct ura 
must  hannonlae  and  fit  Into  the  background  of  the  locality.  Is  it 
nkely  ttiat  private  Interests  would  have  donated  the  five  milliona 
for  the  Great  Smoky  MountiUns  Natlocial,  acquired  the  additiona 
to  tha  Otaad  Teton  and  Yoaemite  Nattonal  Parks  if  tha  National 
Park  Servlca  Improperly  administer  these  trusts? 

The  national  parks,  of  which  there  are  26,  totaling  8,744.447 
aqiuu^  acres.  In  addition  to  the  78  national  moniuients,  are  an 
outstanding  part  of  oar  American  system.  They  are  universally 
admired  and  other  countries  are  attempting  to  create  similar 
reservations.  We  have  a  national  park  in  Maine — ^Acadia — pre- 
sented to  the  peopfiB  ot  Amerlea  by  the  residents  of  Mount  Desert, 
who  recogniaed  that  this  was  the  one  method  of  preserving  a 
xmique  area.  Do  Maine  people  regard  Acadia  as  a  stigma  to  the 
State?  Aa  to  the  point  of  view  ^Hikdi  attempts  to  condemn  the 
natl(mal-park  system  hi  toto  and  would  preiex  that  our  wonder- 
lands embraced  In  this  system  should  have  been  left  to  whatever 
vlcissitudca  or  fata  would  have  ultimately  overtaken  them  In  the 
form  of  exploitation  through  uncontrolled  limobering,  mining, 
grazing,  erosion,  and  commerelal  devel<H>ment,  and  would,  there- 
ton.  prefer  to  see  the  Katahdln  region  left  to  flre,  lumbering, 
and  unrestricted  development,  in  preference  to  being  embraced  in 
the  national-park  tiuJn,  It  aaems  only  necessary  to  stata  that 
point  of  view.  For  an  example  nearest  to  us,  had  it  prevailed, 
when  the  Great  Smoky  Moimtalns  National  Park  was  i«t>poeed, 
the  primeval  timber  of  this  region,  with  more  ^leelea  than  exist 
In  an  BOK^M,  would  now  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Thla  poUcy  waa 
aettlsd  as  far  back  as  1872.  when  Oomelius  Hedges  and  other 
pioneers  in  Yellowstone  decided  to  dedicate  their  finrfingB  to  tha 
American  people  rather  than  exploit  ttiem  for  prtvate  gain.  X 
have  noticed  refovaoca  to  the  "developaMnt"  of  Yoaamita  National 
Park.  The  fact  Is  that  the  valley,  the  "developed  area",  whan 
noat  pac^ile  go,  rnniprlsrs  8  square  miles.  The  rest  of  the  park, 
1,168  aquare  miles,  is  the  high  Sierra  wilderness.  Boeih  dmrgea 
only  manlfeat  a  total  Ignorance  of  the  national  parka. 

Gbntiary  to  the  aaKBstton  that  natiue  loven  aad  aaountala 
loveca  ara  w^  oontent  with  what  they  now  have  in  tha  w»tavi«i^« 
area,  tha  plain  fact  is  that  they  are  filled  with  the  greatest  appre- 
hension lest  this  unique  area  be  devastated  and  mtaisd  beyond 
redemption.  It  la  thla  feeling,  and  no  other,  which  haa  promptod 
the  bill  to  ntake  the  entire  area  a  national  park,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect aad  prcaerve  it.  It  is  the  people  who  best  know  the  area 
who  are  asking  for  this  action.  Their  efforts  to  obtidn  aid  from 
those  req)onalbIe  for  supervision  of  the  area  had  bean  Igaorad. 
Tha  records  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  to  which  thla  bill 
has  been  refsned.  show  that,  with  one  exception,  the  out'Kif-doar 
osganisaUone  have  enthusiastically  endorsed  this  bllL 

Congressman  Baawaiaa  has  explained  the  need  for  thla  bin  aad 
what  it  will  aooompllsh  both  for  the  area  and  tha  State.  It  la 
Bu^  a  logical  extension  of  the  motive  which  Inspired  Governor 
Baxter  that  the  project  should  receive  his  support.  If  there  la 
any  feeling  that  his  lnt«asts  are  not  properly  cared  for  and  that 
aoma  ravlsion  might  be  made  in  the  bill  to  more  spedflcally  pro- 
vide tor  the  prasorvatlon  of  the  wilderness  area  In  the  wnt^>i<ytn 
region— to  allay  the  fear  that  the  National  Park  Service  will  not 
justly  and  coe&petently  perform  its  duty — ^thls  should  be  the  sub- 
ject of  dlseus^on,  ao  that  we  may  have  a  cooperative  effort  to 
solve  the  gatahrtin  problnas.  Those  who  by  opposing  aay  coa- 
atruetiva  effort  to  go  forward,  encourage,  and  i>^n<»t.inTi  the  devasta- 
Uoa  which  is  becoinlng  mcve  threatening  dally  ft«nTTT>«  a  very  real 
rssponsiblllty  for  the  future  of  the  vatahf^tn  area.  Soon  the 
Katohdin  wildamass  may  ba  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  we  shall 
to  aaawar  Xor  what  w  could  have.  Init  hava  failed  to 
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Seventh  World's  Poultry  Consrress  and  Exposition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEWIS  M.  LONG 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
WedTiesday,  June  9, 1937 

Mr.  LONG.  liir.  Speaker,  on  Monday  last  the  House 
passed  House  Joint  Resolution  365,  which  I  had  the  honor 
and  privilege  to  introduce.  This  resolution  provides  for  the 
participation  by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  Seventh 
World's  Poultry  Congress  and  Exposition,  to  be  held  in  the 
United  States  in  1939,  and  authorizes  an  appropriaticm  of 
$100,000  for  that  purpose. 

I  desire  to  bring  to  the  attention  ot  the  Members  of  the 
House  some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  poultry  industry 
in  the  United  States  and  the  importance  of  the  World's 
Poultry  Congress  and  Exposition  to  that  industry. 

The  poultry  industry  in  1935  ranked  third  in  importance  in 
agricultural  products,  ranking  third  only  to  dairy  products 
and  cattle.  It  might  be  of  interest  to  know  that  In  1935  the 
value  of  poultry  and  poultry  products  In  the  United  States 
exceeded  that  of  hogs. 

Engaged  in  the  industry  are  nearly  6,000,000  producers, 
and  the  value  of  the  industry  as  a  whole  in  the  United 
States  in  1935  was  $884,000,000,  or  nearly  $14WO,000.000.  In 
my  home  State  of  Illinois  alone  there  are  engaged  in  the 
business  215383  producers,  and  the  annual  production  has 
a  vakie  of  awMmrimatwly  $54^000,000. 

America  is  still  primarily  aa  agricultural  nation.  There 
are  engaged  in  that  industry  a  far  greater  number  of  per- 
sons than  in  any  other  single  industry  in  the  country. 

In  the  United  States  we  produce  40  percoit,  or  nearly  one- 
half,  of  aU  the  poultry  and  poultry  products  that  are  pro- 
duced in  the  entire  world. 

When  we  stop  to  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  business 
and  its  importance  to  our  basic  industry,  that  of  agriculture, 
we  cannot  help  but  realize  the  duty  that  devolves  upon 
Congress  and  the  Federal  Government  to  exert  every  pos- 
sible means  to  further  and  advance  the  business  of  the 
products  of  the  farm. 

Upon  the  farmer  we  must  and  do  depend  for  eversrthing 
we  eat  and  wear,  and  uimu  his  success  and  prosperity  de- 
pends the  success  and  prosperity  of  our  entire  land.  When 
he  prospers  everyone  prospers,  and  when  he  suffers  we  all 
suffer  with  him. 

This  is  the  seventh  of  the  triennial  world's  Ccmgresses. 
Former  Congresses  were  held  as  follows: 
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The  United  States  has  participated  in  all  the  previous 
Congresses,  and  now  has  the  opportunity  of  having  this 
international  educational  feature  at  home. 

These  Congresses  have  a  twofold  object — first,  to  in- 
crease Information  concerning  poultry  keeping  throughout 
the  world;  and.  second,  to  encourage  world-wide  feUow- 
ship.  From  the  above  table  it  is  apparent  both  objectives 
are  being  attained,  and  particularly  is  it  noticeaUe  that  the 
number  of  coimtries  participating  has  consistently  increased 
since  the  first  Congress  in  1921.  Hits  makes  for  greater 
friendliness  and  understanding  in  intonational  rdations, 
and  cannot  help  but  have  its  direct  effect  in  the  promotton 
of  peace  amx»ig  the  nations. 


In  commenting  on  the  first  objective,  that  of  education, 
may  I  not  quote  from  my  own  experience  and  knowledgef 
Tlie  production  of  poultry  has  passed  from  a  barnyard  en- 
terprise to  a  highly  scientific  and  specialized  business  in  the 
last  few  years.  No  longer  is  any  appreciable  amount  of 
hatching  of  eggs  done  on  the  farm.  It  Is  now  done  by  vast 
hatcheries,  whose  output  of  baby  chicks  runs  into  millions  per 
day.  These  newly  hatched  chicks  can  be  handled  In  trans- 
portation for  a  period  of  not  more  than  72  hours  after  hatch- 
ing without  material  mortality.  Thus  is  the  field  of  operation 
expanded  from  a  few  miles  to  cover  the  entire  Nation. 

Nowadays  the  farmer,  instead  of  attempting  to  produce 
his  poultry  flock  by  hatching  his  eggs  on  his  own  farm  by 
such  crude  means  as  he  may  have  at  hand,  turns  his  atten- 
ti(Hi  to  the  producUcm  of  ^gs  to  be  hatched  by  professional 
hatchers.  The  production  of  eggs  for  hatching  depends 
entirely  upon  the  health  and  physical  condition  of  the 
farmer's  flock  of  laying  poultry. 

About  the  middle  of  the  winter  the  professional  hatchers 
make  their  contracts  with  the  farmers  In  their  respective 
areas  for  hatching  eggs  for  spring.  They  go  onto  the  farm 
and  inspect  the  flock,  llils  inq^ection  Is  hii^ily  scientlfle 
and  detects  any  physical  defects  which  mifl^t  prevent  the 
production  of  flrst-dass  hatching  eggs  and  stroDg  virile  baby 
chides.  Sudti  hens  as  are  found  to  react  to  these  tests  are 
culled  out,  and  the  farmer  must  dispose  of  them  for  sudx 
market  price  as  he  can  obtain  at  the  time.  The  value  of  the 
bird  thus  culled  out  and  sold  at  prevailhig  market  is  negU- 
gilde  as  ccunpared  with  its  vahie  if  it  could  be  retained  as  an 
egg  producer. 

A  large  department  of  the  Poultry  Coogress  Is  devoted  to 
education  and  hxfonnatlDn  availalde  to  the  fiumer  so  that 
he  may  knotw  how  to  handle  his  flock  in  order  to  ledaoe  the 
number  of  cuUed-out  birds  to  a  minimum  and  thus  increase 
his  income. 

Another  hiiAily  important  educational  Add  of  Uiese  con- 
gresses has  to  do  with  the  handling  and  mai^etlng  of  poul- 
try and  poultry  inducts  to  avoid  deteriramtion.  The  present 
loss  in  this  coimtry  from  this  source  is  staggering.  The 
loss  from  m<Mlallty  of  poultry  alone  amounts  to  $50,000,000 
per  3rear,  and  the  loss  from  deterioration  of  dressed  poultry 
and  products  from  improper  marketing,  handling,  and  re- 
frigeration reaches  the  overwhelming  figure  of  $100,000,000 
per  year. 

A  great  portion  of  this  appalling  loss  can  be  overcome  by 
increased  knowledge  cm  the  part  of  the  producers  and  mar- 
keters as  to  Improved  methods,  both  in  handling  and  keeping 
poultry  and  its  products.  Every  dollar  saved  to  the  farmer 
by  this  means  is  just  that  much  more  income  for  him.  With 
every  increase  in  income  for  the  farmer  comes  that  much 
additional  buying  power  tor  the  products  of  other  Industries 
and  the  betterment  of  conditions  generally  throu^iout  the 
country.  Ttiere  is  no  class  of  people  who  buy  more  freely 
than  do  the  farmers.  His  buyhig  power  is  limited  only  by 
the  extent  of  his  income. 

How  imp(vtant  is  the  poultry  industry  to  the  fannert 
Ftom  a  first-hand  knowledge  gained  through  many  years 
of  observation  and  argiiaint.anne  I  feel  that  I  am  quaUlled 
to  furnish  pertinent  facts. 

Tlie  farmer's  wife  on  Saturday  night  Inrlngs  her  eggs  to 
town  and  delivers  them  to  the  grocer.  From  the  proceeds 
of  the  eggB  she  supplies  the  farm  table  for  the  coming  week. 
In  addition  to  this  there  are  many  times  enough  left  over 
to  reach  a  long  way  in  clothing  the  farmer's  family.  In  voj 
experience  there  have  been  many  occasions  ^irhax  this  "egg 
money",  as  the  farmers  term  it,  has  heated  with  the  payment 
of  taxes  and  other  general  farm  expenses.  In  other  words, 
it  may  be  stated  that  as  a  general  rule  the  products  of  the 
poultry  yard  meet  the  running  expenses  both  as  to  food  and 
clothing  for  the  farmer's  housdiold. 

When  we  summarize  and  consider  the  Importance  of  this 
branch  of  agriculture  and  that  the  ednratlonal  advantages 
of  the  Poultry  Congress  win  increase  the  advantages  of 
over  5,000.000  farmers,  then  I  fed  that  the  House  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  passing  this  Ull,  and  win  have  earned  and 
win  receive  gratitade  of  all  those  engaged  In  the  inrtiistfy» 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  COLDEN 

or  CAIXFOEmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Weiae$day,JuM€  B^  19ST 

Ur.  OOIXJBN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sales  tax  levies  Its  pen- 
ttlty  on  the  mite  of  the  widow  and  on  the  last  dollar  of  the 
poor.  It  is  a  tax  on  need  and  necessity,  on  sickness  and 
oufleilng.  The  sales  tax  never  considers  the  fundamental 
prlndpte  of  tucation— the  ability  to  pay.  No  assessor  inter- 
rotates  as  to  the  resources  or  the  boyins  power  of  the  man 
or  woman  who  stands  at  the  counter  to  purchase  the  needs  of 

Jlfe. 

Tbe  lont  rntahllnhftl  prlnoiple  of  taxation,  aomettanes 
caBad  the  Am^H^^w  plan,  is  to  tax  according  to  the  ahOity  to 
jfnj.  The  man  with  wealth  And  property  receives  a  greater 
protection  Iran  his  <3ovenunent  than  the  man  with  none. 
The  ik«  wagon  and  the  Are  service  protect  the  man  with 
lff|iiHi«g«  ami  merchandise.  Itey  afford  much  leas  protee- 
tfon  to  the  teckant  and  to  the  man  and  woman  wiUunit  a 
h^f***  The  police  departmoit  protects  life  as  well  as  prop- 
«ty.  but  it  Incurs  a  majority  of  its  responsibilities  in  the 
pcoteodon  of  property.  The  Army  and  Navy  have  for  their 
purpose  the  protection  of  life  and  liberty  of  the  people,  but 
tb9  both  assume  eerious  ahligat.ions  in  protecting  the  prop- 
er^, indttdiog  the  merchaadlse  and  the  profits,  particularly 
at  big  ^^tw^  So  it  is  with  the  courts  of  our  land-Hi 
function  for  protecting  both  life  and  property.  And  f (blow- 
ing through  the  responsibilities  and  funcUons  of  the  Govem- 
iBM&t.  you  ^Oaeamr  that  most  ef  tts  ramiflnaiions  and  ex- 
penses deal  idth  oorporattons.  land  and  buildings  and 
nerdtandiae,  and  the  pr<qperty  rti^its  of  citizens;  so  on  this 
haals  the  man  of  the  greatest  wealth  is  the  man  !i^io  requires 
Ibe  fvealest  decree  of  public  protection  and  adds  the  great- 
est oost  of  gevernment.  Conae«uentIy  the  xrentuxtes  have 
tuolrod  the  fair  principle  of  teira^^n  based  upon  the  wealth 
«Ml  tlw  abimf  9i  the  taxpapnr  to  pay. 

TKAB  ar   TBAX 

goA  as  ttqpDr,  tobaoeob  eoamettcs, 

lof  Bpirnrtor.  has  a  JMtWratlim.  bat  a 

on  the  bread,  the  baesn.  the  beans,  like  petatoes.  the 

__  . and  an  the  other 

of  deeent  Hie  Is  a  tax  on  the  rltfit  to 

I  JnfUeted  by  wsrtotts  States  hBcaoae  of 
ct  vuveDiment,  reganUess  of 

jViwacd.    One  of  the  ixlndpal 

flar  this  iMrean  Is  tiiat  the  fuDctkBis  ef  the  CkieenunBBt  are 
^awkm-  IMta  is  runrWIr  true  of  the  immtripahtiea  of  the 
coimtry  and  of  the  Federal  QovemnoBt,  irtdch  haw  been 
takfhelr  pBagEamaesid  eoatimndlr  assuming  new 
Ob  the  other  hand,  taxes  have  more  nearly 

BBB  kni  hi  Ite  States,  the  cottBtlBB.  and  the 

towndiips.  where  governmental  agendss  axe  at  a  atanditf.ffl 
iseae  jKilaUe  rmriitrt  hi  Stales  hi  the  oonstroetlon 
I  IMiaam  lailtt  iiirfffr  frnm  gsrwltnr  tnyrs    This 
OMMBd  tike  4lMisnAB  lor  texes  hx  an  the 

Btaftesla  ti»  UBiOB. 

Tbare  la  no  eertona  obtfeetion  to  a  saka  tax  on  luxuries,  nor 
OB  gaaoitaie  by  the  aaksB  aad  tfes  modeod  Qovenmient,  which 
ttada  uniaaj  to  hdUdy  tn^eomd  highways  that  aw  ae 
to  fadlitole  XBDdBm  ooaoBBsree  and  to  add  to  the 
eflkdcDcy  of  tcmortatfcm.  it  k  ab«toia«r  unfair  to  tax  the 
fanoaer  <n  his  hnd  to  pay  for  tiie  adSaeent  highway  for  the 
use  of  the  motorist.  The  river  and  Ugtawaor  haie  alw«a  been 
the  paths  aloag  whleh  chrHlKtlea  aaaichea.  The  saieBipt  on 
the  part  of  oortatai  taidtvidaals  and  qpeetal  hrtfiisMs  to  dittt 
tte  bovdHi  ef  taxca  feoes  incomes  and  hiberitanee  to  a 
toK  is  elearty  an  eCbit  to  Aift  the  iiiaden  ef 
the  zicii.  wfaeoaa  aflocd  to  pay,  to  the 
(■■it  nCor  jalwttoaa  to  uphdd  tk 


AM  XZAMFLB  Or  THS 
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The  sales  tax  in  Califamia  was  first  levied  on  ttie  basis 
of  2  V2  percent.  It  has  since  been  revised,  and  foods  have  been 
eliminated,  hot  the  rate  has  been  increased  to  3  percent. 
Let  us  examine  how  this  sales  tax  is  applied  in  California 
restaurants.  The  poor  man  stops  at  a  lunch  counter  for  a 
cup  of  coffee  and  a  sandwich,  and  pays  15  cents  for  his  lunch 
and  1  cent  for  sales  tax.  When  he  pays  for  seven  lunches, 
he  has  expended  $1.05  of  his  income  for  food  and  7  cents  for 
a  sales  tax.  Now,  the  man  with  a  much  greater  income 
stejK  into  a  restaurant  and  buys  hlmfifilf  one  lundieon  at  a 
cost  of  $1.05;  be  pays  a  3-cent  sales  tax  on  his  lunch.  In 
other  words,  on  $1.05  expended  for  food  the  poor  man  pays 
7  cents  as  against  3  cents  for  the  rich  man,  or  233  V^  percent 
Ibigher  rate  on  this  sales-tax  set-up  than  does  the  nutn  with 
an  income  a  thoiisa^d  times  greater;  consequently,  the  poor 
man's  dollar  pays  2y3  times  more  sales  tax  than  does  the 
dollar  of  the  rich  citizen.  And  It  must  be  remembered  also 
that  the  poor  man's  dollar  is  a  much  larger  percentage  of  his 
total  income  than  that  of  his  more  fortunate  nei^bor. 

auatCKBCD  TAX  18  svst 

Hie  graduated  inccxne  tax  Is  one  of  the  fairest  taxes  ever 
devteed.  It  is  based  absohitely  on  the  principle  of  ability  to 
pay.  Under  its  provisions  a  man  with  $100,000  income  pays 
a  higher  tax.  while  a  man  with  $1,090  income  pays  no  income 
tax.  This  is  lair,  for  the  reason  that  every  man  who  worics 
is  entitled  to  food  and  clothing  and  shelter.  If  his  yearly 
Income  nuerely  provides  for  the  bare  necessities  of  life  for 
himself  and  his  family,  then,  surely,  the  man  ^i^o  has  an 
abundant  ino(MEne,  not  only  sufficient  to  provide  for  t^  neces- 
sities ef  life  but  idso  for  the  finest  clothing,  best  foods,  and 
best  automobiles,  and  all  the  otitter  requirraients  of  the  age, 
and  still  has  a  surplus  remaining,  diould  bear  the  greater 
harden  of  the  cost  of  government.  Even  though  thie  families 
of  low  income  escape  inoome  taxes  and  own  no  real  estate 
and  eeca^  property  taxes,  yet  they  pay  on  every  cigar,  cig- 
arette, evoT  glass  of  beer,  and  many  other  so-caQed  luxury 
taxes.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  poor  pay  no  taxes.  They 
wtM>  have  no  property  pay  tax  indirectly  in  their  rents,  gaso- 
hne,  and  various  other  expenditures. 

The  graduated  inheritance  tax  is  also  a  fair  ssrstem  ot 
taxation.  A  Shrewd  bustoess  man  may  accumulate  a  million 
dollars  or  a  billion  or  more.  He  has  done  so  because  he  has 
emplosred  labor  at  a  profit — men  and  women  who  are 
wuthers  at  his  plant  and  who  have  made  material  contribu- 
tions to  his  wealth — because  of  a  great  consuming  puldic  he 
aeUs  his  goods  at  a  profit,  but  both  his  manufacturing  and 
his  norketing  depend  upon  somebody  ekae,  upcm  society  and 
peculation  In  general.  Hie  laws  of  the  country,  tts  institu- 
tions, such  as  banks  and  railways:  its  rivers,  forests,  mines, 
and  its  various  facilities  have  emUHed  him  to  amass  a  fortune. 
He  has  enjoyed  protection  of  his  government,  has  been  en- 
riched by  his  workers  and  his  consumers,  and  owes  all  that 
he  has  to  these  about  him.  When  he  passes  on  it  is  right 
and  proper  that  the  Government  should  step  in  and  take  a 
reasonable  proportion  of  his  estate  for  the  use  of  the  citixens 
who  enabled  him  to  amass  it.  They  have  been  silent  part- 
ners in  his  prosperity  but  have  not  Stared  H. 

OUBUAISB  UkMB  TAX 

One  of  the  deficiencies  of  our  system  of  taxation  is  that 
in  our  local  c^st^as  we  4o  net  use  the  prhaciple  of  a  ^^tMiu- 
ated  tax  as  is  used  by  the  Federal  and  State  governments 
to  Income  and  Inheritance  taxes.  As  a  general  rule,  a  man 
with  a  $2,000  home  has  not  the  proportlanal  abihty  to  pay 
his  taxes  as  a  man  with  a  $1004K)0  home.  It  is  fixrther  true 
that  a  man  w^h  the  40-acre  farm  and  a  family  to  support 
has  not  the  same  abthty  to  pay  as  the  man  with  1,000  or 
S^oao  or  10,000  acres.  A  graduated  land  tax  would  encourage 
die  man  with  a  email  farm  and  it  would  discourage  the 
nmopoiisatlDn  ef  land  by  landlords,  who  frequently  live  in 
tbe  dtles  and  maintain  the  poorest  kind  of  housing  axid 
equlpBKiit  f er  their  toiants  and  wring  from  the  soil  every 
AiOar  of  profit  that  is  possible.  One  of  the  most  menacing 
toadenolBB  ef  onr  ttoies  is  the  growth  of  teiiants  and  land- 
lordism.  A  graduated  land  tax,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the 
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country,  wouW  retard  speculation  and  monopolisation  of 
land  and  result  in  a  better  opportunity  for  the  small  home 
owner  and  landowner  and  contribute  to  the  general  welfare. 

00>P(»ATI0N8  AMM  PUVUXOD 

Corporations  should  pay  higher  taxes  than  the  individual 
The  corporation  has  a  tremendous  advantage.  The  life  of 
the  individual  is  limited.  The  corporation  may  measure  its 
life  tenure  by  the  centuries.  The  corporation  enjoys  limi- 
tations as  to  its  liabilities. 

A  citizen  may  be  worth  a  million:  and  If  he  owns  $10,000 
stock  in  a  bank  that  becomes  bankrupt,  usually  the  liability 
is  limited  to  the  value  of  the  stock;  but  if  a  poor  man,  in 
business  for  himself,  becomes  bankrupt,  he  is  lucky  if  he 
saves  even  a  modest  home  for  his  future  use.  Because  of 
this  and  other  special  privileges,  those  who  enjoy  the  pro- 
tection of  a  corporation  should  pay  society  and  the  Govern- 
ment a  reasonable  price  for  this  special  privilege.  It  might 
be  noted  here  that  nearly  all  of  the  abuses  of  wealth  and 
of  special  privilege  are  exercised  by  gieat  corporations,  and 
some  of  these  have  become  so  great  and  powerful  as  to  defy 
States,  courts,  cities,  and  counties,  and  even  the  Federal 
Government. 

rUBLICm   FBOTCCTS  FUBLZC 

Publicity  is  a  powerful  agency  in  any  system  of  honest 
taxation.  When  the  home  owner  makes  returns  on  his  real 
estate  and  personal  property,  the  rolls  are  open  to  all  the 
neighbors  of  his  township,  his  county,  his  city,  and  his  State. 
His  neighbors  have  a  right  to  know  whether  he  has  rendered 
an  honest  tax  roll,  because  both  he  and  his  neighbors  are 
partners  in  all  the  agencies  of  the  Government.  Because 
of  this  publicity,  many  errors  in  assessments  are  corrected. 
State  laws  promote  machinery  of  appeal  so  that  the  injured 
taxpayer  may  have  relief.  No  factor  is  so  powerful  as  the 
so-called  pitiless  pubUcity  in  the  elimination  of  favoritism, 
the  evasion  and  avoidance  of  just  taxation. 

PUBUdTT    BSPEAI.    A    lUSTAKS 

The  recent  message  of  President  Roosevelt  exposing  the 
scandalous  evasion  of  income  taxes  by  the  selfish  and  im- 
patriotic  rich  is  due  hi  part,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  repeal  of 
the  publicity  feature  of  the  income  tax  and  that  of  high- 
salaried  corporation  ofBcials.  There  is  no  defense  of  secrecy 
in  the  swollen  incomes  of  a  favored  few.  The  tax  on  large 
incomes  is  as  legitimate  as  the  tax  on  a  fajrm  or  a  home. 
Why  turn  the  limelight  on  the  small  property  owner  and 
enshroud  the  huge  incomes  in  darkness?  It  has  but  one 
outstanding  result— It  enables  the  privileged  overlords  to 
cover  up,  to  cheat  the  Government.  Cheating  the  Govern- 
ment is  cheating  fellow  citizens  who  pay  their  taxes  patrioti- 
cally. Cheaters  in  time  of  war  are  enemies  of  their  country, 
and  in  time  of  peace  they  are  nothing  more  than  legalistic 
robbers  and  should  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 

A  icoMsmoxxa  doctuns 

J.  P.  Morgan  is  reported  as  making  the  amazing  state- 
ment that — 

Taxing  Is  a  legal  question,  pure  and  simple,  and  not  a  moral  one. 

That  utterance  sounds  like  the  cynical  philosophy  of  an 
Al  Capone.  It  is  unworthy  of  any  honest  banker  or  upright 
businessman.  It  indicates  that  the  author  denies  that  he 
ewes  an  honest  obligation  to  his  Government.  Rather  than 
pay  his  just  share  of  the  cost  of  protection  and  opportunity 
his  country  affords,  he  justifies  the  employment  of  un- 
scrupulous attorneys  who  betray  the  law  and  sell  the  rights 
of  patriotic  neighbors  and  shift  a  greater  burden  on  the 
backs  of  those  less  able  to  pay.  Men  of  this  type  rob  the 
worker,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan  of  thehr  last  dollar  of 
savings  with  phony  securities  and  worthless  foreign  bonds. 
They  underwrite  the  "blue  sky"  stocks  of  crooked  promoters 
and  wreck  raihoads,  banks,  and  industry,  and  prey  like  wild 
beasts  upon  the  products  of  agriculture  to  gratify  their 
perpetual  appetite  of  greed.  And  when  labor  battles  for 
decent  hours  and  livhig  wages,  and  when  Congress  legislates 
to  protect  the  innocent  tavestor,  and  when  President  Roose- 
velt challenges  their  ruthless  reign  of  economic  brigandage, 
they  shout  "dictotor",  '^rubber  stamps",  prate  about  liberty 


and  the  rights  of  man,  and  flee  from  the  wrath  of  outraged 
victims  to  the  columns  of  a  subsidized  press  and  to  the 
legalistic  mazes  of  reactionary  courts.  Morgan's  doctrine  is  a 
moral  monstrosity,  a  violation  of  Christian  and  patriotic 
principles,  an  arrogant  social  assumption,  and  belongs  to 
the  antediluvian  age  of  the  tooth  and  the  claw.  It  is  a 
camouflaged  iniquity. 

The  sales  tax  is  subtle.  It  is  paid  penny  by  penny,  and 
there  is  no  record,  no  manner  of  inspecting  and  analyzing 
who  pays  or  the  fairness  of  its  payment.  Because  publicity 
is  a  great  protector  of  the  taxpayer  and  the  Government 
as  well,  every  form  of  taxation  should  be  an  open  book, 
siibject  to  the  inspection  of  any  citizen  at  wilL 

SALSS    TAX    FATOS8    BICH 

The  future  of  democracy  depends  upon  the  social  security 
of  the  masses.  Unfair  taxation  is  one  of  the  sources  of 
economic  injustice.  The  evasion  and  avoidance  of  just 
taxes  is  an  infraction  of  the  ethics  of  good  neighbors.  It  is 
cheating  both  friends  and  strangers.  It  is  wrong  legally  and 
is  civil  treason. 

The  sales  tax  avoids  publicity.  It  Is  one  of  the  shrewdest 
systems  of  taxation  ever  devised  to  place  the  cost  of  the 
Government  on  the  masses  who  have  low  inc(Mnes.  Most  of 
the  propaganda  in  this  coimtry  for  the  sales  tax  is  devised 
by  the  unscrupulous  rich  and  by  newspapermen  who  have 
been  enriched  by  great  corporations  and  those  who  live  by 
special  privilege.  The  sales  tax  preys  on  the  poor,  the  un- 
protected, the  defenselass— those  least  able  to  bear  it.  The 
graduated  income  and  inheritance  taxes  fall  on  those  who 
enjoy  the  greatest  protection  and  opportunity  afforded  by 
the  Government  and  best  able  to  pay.  And  every  system  of 
taxation  should  be  levied  and  collected  apenij  with  unre- 
stricted publicity  because  it  is  a  question  of  public  hiterest 
and  fosters  fair  play  and  a  square  deal. 


What  Should  the  Catholics  of  America  Do  About 
Hitler's  Attacks  on  Their  Coreligionists  in  Ger- 
many? 

^— ^"W— "^i 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  9,  1937 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  EMANUEL  CELLEB,  OP  NEW  TOBS:. 
^^  ON  JUNE  4.  1937 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  RKcoaD  I  include  a  radio  address  I  de- 
livered over  station  WMCA  on  Friday,  June  4,  1937,  as 
follows: 

As  most  of  my  listeners  realize,  there  Is  a  bitter  stniggle  golxig 
cm  today  between  the  cross  and  the  swastika.  On  one  side  are  aU 
the  Christian  churches,  from  the  Catholic  to  the  xUtra  Protestant. 
united  beyond  denominational  differences  by  a  common  peril,  aU 
cemented  by  the  necessity  of  upholding  the  fundatoentals  of 
Christianity,  with  Its  Uberty  of  conscience  and  Uberty  of  con- 
fession On  the  other  side  stands  HlUer.  Goerlng.  Goebbela. 
Pledged  to  a  sort  of  pagan  totalitarian  Weltanschauung.  They 
vS^to  set  themselyes  up  as  gods  of  Valhalla.  Theywould  sub- 
stitute nitUeas  heroism  for  Christian  charity  In  Germany.  AU 
priests  imd  mlnlstera  who  wUl  not  bow  down  In  serrlle  obeisance 
are  received  with  a  poUceman's  club  and  consigned  to  concentra^ 
tlon  camps.  Smaa  wonder,  therefore,  that  prlesU  and  nuns. 
niinlstCTsiand  Masons,  are  fleeing  Oermany— fleeing  the  new 
national  socialist  paganism.  .       .     ^ 

We,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  cannot  remain  supine  In  the 
face  of  the  Insults  and  cruelties  which  are  being  heaped  on  the 
CathoUc  Church  In  Germany.  The  Catholics  are  now  facing  the 
same  buUylng.  the  same  hectoring,  the  same  bloody  deeds,  the 
same  atrocities  that  the  Jews  have  suffered  at  the  bands  of  tbe 
Hitler  hoodlums  and  storm  troopov.  with  the  connivance  and 
encouragement  of  Government  officials.  Tbe  Vatican,  after  great 
natlenoe  and  forbearance.  Is  compelled  to  aanU  the  vIoUtlona  of 
Its  concordat  with  Berlin.    The  NaA  stertlliranon  Uvs.  the  lake 
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Of  tmmarality  agalnsl  imas  and  monks,  ttm  danjlng  to 

CMt&te  of  tiM  rtfht  o(  trae  qiwech  and  tb«  fTMdom  oC  tiM  praM 
IB  rcUckius  mmtUn,  hav*  aU  very  prcverlj  sttmd  19  tlia  VMean 
•ad  OrtHoilw  tiM  vvrid  ov«r.  T)i«  mmpalgn  agalzi*  Cattirtfciwi 
tofello«li«  tlw  nm*  pattM  trod  hf  Jowlah  martRa. 

Wo  aaolaad  tbo  courago  c<  tho  Vatloan  In  thoo  fotetnc  tto  dio- 
Mooval'of  tbo  Imam  and  brutal  atradtloa  of  mttar  and  hla  gang. 
^1M  nal  BottTos  behind  tho  antt-Oathoile  drlro  in  aormany 
today  to  Hitlofa  dotormlnatlon  to  oontrot  oompioMj  tbo  odooa- 
tlOB  of  OMwaii  footb.  Bitfor  aodo  known  hla  laf  tlona  la  hla 
V  addNM  to  Ooman  lahor< 
■UU  among  na  old  toglos  who.  aoeortlnf  lo  thotf 
_  olthtf  to  tbo  right  or  to  tho  loft  and  mm  ooo 
MdohoMUodopaadfloir'.hoMkL  'VutthladoM 
1.  Wo  wtu  tiki  owBf  tholr  flbUdioa.  Ihoao  wo  wltt 
tram  and  odiMolo  to  btoeoM  BOW  Oomoao.  ^^  _^  ^^.^ 
•ifo  will  not  parnlt  thoa  to  lopao  tnlo  tbo  dkl  w^  or  tbtnUaff 
but  wlU  glfo  tboB  ft  tborousb  tralnlag.    Wo  wttl  toko  ttom  whm 

r&g  thorn  up  In  tbo  fplrit  of  tbo  oom- 
Iboy  shall  not  asoapo  us," 

'tobsnt  upon  tbo  absoluto  SKtlneClon  of  tbo 

daaplto  OomoBf^  tnotjr  or  ooaeordat  wtth  tbo 

▼atisaw,    im  OatboUe  foutb  soelotlas  bftfo  bsen  dls- 

I  bovo  aboa^  baan  imprloonod  and  sant  to 

loo  oamna.  wbsro  tboy  undsrgo  tarrlbla  taardrtUpo.   Tbo 

at  tnuBotabtr  against  brottaon  of  tbo  lay  ocdara  and  slmi- 

■galMt  tba  BMinfei.  ara  onl^  "Yad  taarrtngs"  aoroaa  tba 

,  are  eonjurad  up  In  a  raaaOly  fashion,  staiply  to  bldo 

tbo  aaln  purposa  of  tbat  marplot  mtler  and  bis  eablnet  of  bandits. 
ThosB  aoeosatlons  of  tanmoral  praeUeaa  ara  deaplraWa  though 
ilftoitig  ygmpoBm  for  dlacradttlxv  tba  ebuieb  In  the  intorests  of 
tbo  totalitarian  state.  Hltlar  says:  '-Ibe  OathoUes  must  be  utterly 
dastrofsd.  Tmj  Interfere  wtth  my  dletatardUp.  Otherwise  my 
dlctatanhlp  will  not  be  complete.  I  brook  00  rlTaL"  Herr  Ooeb- 
bais  !aas  dedarad  that  faith  to  priests  must  be  diotrnywil  Tbare 
can  only  be  fatth  to  Hitler. 

mutarian  and  all  tt  In^lles  Is  tbo  ultimate  aim  of  Oermany 
under  mtkr.  Otaristlanlty.  toTCdring  the  doctrine  of  turning  the 
other  tbeak  and  tba  rtntllratliw  of  the  Bedeemer.  must  give  way 
to  a  sort  of  pf"^T.  whereby  Hitler  and  bis  cronlee  are  to  be 
fairly  waa^ippma  ae  tho  gods  of  a  new  ngbno.  No  longar  diaU 
there  be  ways  of  Ghztetlan  peace.  All  roada  <hall  lead  to  war 
and  to  mllltariBDL 

R  was  refreshing  to  notloe  the  oanaura  of  Ado^  Bltkr  by  the 
PreSl^rterlan  OoMral  Assembly  at  Oolumbus.  Ohio,  on  ICay  31.  It 
was  eipraMed.  to  part,  to  the  following  manner:  "Alongilde  the 
ra^aialkei  of  Oodle  Christ  Jesus;  national  wodallwn  Is  ilwnanding 
from  the  diurA  the  reoognltlon  of  a  dlrtoo  revtfstlon  to  Itadf . 
to  the  peraon  of  tbm  Betrhrfurtirw  Adolf  Hitler  and  to  reality 
and  hlsUxy  of  the  Oesman  Nation. 

"Tbe  church  to  Oermany  la  facing  eocttoctlosi.  Tlie  church  which 
cradled  the  reformation  Is  today  carrying  the  croes.  We  dare 
not  etand  aside  and  let  our  brethien  hgtt  the  battle  akne.  If 
we  do,  and  the  battle  Is  lost,  the  time  will  come  when  we.  too.  will 
flght  the  battle  alone." 

Sadder-eTon  than  the  havoo  being  wrought  to  the  minds  and  the 
bodlea  and  the  eouls  of  the  adults  to  Oermany  through  the  tohu> 
man  treatment  of  the  fsntastlr  and  fSnatlc  German  regime  Is  the 
stark  tragedy  whleh  the  Jewish  chUdran  to  Germany  are  being 
forced  to  uudeigo.  Theoe  waifs  and  youngsten  are  the  most 
pathetic  TtBtlms  of  Adolf  HltlerlB  slow  masaarw.  These  children, 
though  they  are  too  young  to  know  what  It  Is  all  about,  are  sub- 
jected to  a  method  of  torture  far  wocae  than  the  baby  klUtog 
wbldi  waa  charged  egalnst  German  Infantry  to  the  early  days  of 
the  Oraat  War  to  cartoona  depleting  Uttle  bodlee  wriggling  on  the 
bayonete  of  the  mardktog  armiee. 

Bltlcr^  torture  of  the  Jewish  children  Is  truly  Ingenious,  for  he 
baa  tovanled  a  way  to  ccafcrt  the  period  of  cJitklhood  toto  a  term 
cC  wnrdloved  aorrow.  fear,  dread,  and  suffering.  It  Is  commonly 
aooapted  among  tho  peoplia  of  the  etrlllaad  worid  that  any  man 
-Wbo  woold  millet  suffering  en  %  child  wantonly  or  for  the  purpoee 
of  avengbv  eome  offenae,  real  or  Imaginary,  attributed  to  the  child's 
parenta,  or  for  any  other  reason.  Is  not  (julte  right  mentally  and 
oogbt  to  be  pot  away.  Hitler^  little  rietlrao  are  not  allowed  to  die. 
Tbey  haw  no  rntA  loA.  Hitler  keepe  them  abre,  and  they  suffer 
horrible  day  at  tho  bands  of  a  nation  as  a  matter  at 
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diHd  wbo  is  •  Mm  Is  enmpenert  to  IMm  to  the 
rilfllrottnn  of  his  parents,  and  the  dtlld's  flist 
attaaiptaat  irtHh't  out  pnblle  notioee  <m  the  blllboarda  wlU  to- 
f  orm  him  tbat  ha  Is  not  a  human  being  like  other  diUdren.  but  a 

noft  human  betoffi  either,  but  io»*k««t^ 


IT  the  dilld  Uvea  to  a  country  town  where  there  are  not  sufi- 
eiasit  JewWi  chUdren  to  wairant  the  establlahment  of  a  ghetto 
sdiool  to  whIA  to  Bugregate  little  Jerwa.  then  the  torture  of  the 
rietlm  is  even  mora  artistic,  m  that  eaas  the  child  may  be  com- 
pelled to  alt  to  the  classroom  and  pay  attention  whUe  the  teacher 
tiT'****"  that  the  little  JewWH  dilld  le  a  Tfle  creatuie.  a  apedee 
or  vermto.  and  a  menace  to  the  German  nation.  If  ttie  teadier  so 
desires,  the  Jewish  child  mi^  be  rtliimlawiil  from  the  room  during 
the  lecture,  to  which  case  the  Aryan  dxlldren,  wltti  characterlstio 
cruelty  of  children,  plus  the  sadistic  dcUght  to  the  toltKitton  of 
pato  which  la  now  being  fostered  to  young  MmIs,  win  eatdi  the 
foong  Jewish  boy  or  giri  after  daai  to  tdl  what  tbo  teacher  said. 

S  the  radio  la  turned  en  to  the  homo  of  a  JtmtUx  family,  tbo 
children  will  bear  an  orator  suuio  where  lb 


pwi«i»y  that  ttielr  parents  are  a  qMdee  of  beast  and  that  they  aie 
Uttle  beasts  themselves. 

A  lone  Jewish  child,  to  a  small  oommnnlty,  must  play  alons.  for 
the  true  Nasi  children,  of  oourae.  will  not  admit  him  to  their 
company,  and  a  genUle  child,  with  pity  to  its  heart,  would  be 
afraid  to  offer  the  victim  any  sympathy.  Ibey  might  both  be 
luatan  up. 

And  then,  of  eooraa.  tt  la  f  ahr  sport  for  the  Nad  Children  to  kick 
and  beat  and  throw  rocks  at  the  Uttle  Jewish  children,  because 
tbat  Is  preliminary  training  for  one  of  the  highest  funotloos  of 
Naal  ettuanshlp  to  days  to  come. 

AU  ehlldran  bare  a  trusting  attitude  toward  grown  people,  and 
ft  bftffrti  word  afty  lofttt  an  ineflaoaable  soar  00  tbo  soul  of  the 
youag  oiM.  Tb§  souls  of  tbs  ebUdrsn  of  tbs  Jews  la  Osnnaay  wiu 
be  eroaihbfteksd  with  a  thousand  cuts,  for  tbey  will  aersr  kaow 
•aytblag  to  ehUdbood  but  tosolts  to  tbeoaslvsi  aad  tbo  foulest 
asponloBs  on  tbo  only  adults  to  whom  tbsy  eaa  turn  for  eoatfort— 
tnelr  traftntf  aad  otner  rdatlves. 

Zt  is  absolutely  oertAto  tbat  their  eblldbood,  tbo  few  boon  of 
Innoesnoe  wbJob  are  glrea  to  sU  of  us  aad  wbleb  olyttlMd  pooplo 
try  to  tofeot  wtth  bsauty  and  Jojr,  has  been  destroyed  by  ft  bmui 
who  has  been  seriously  nominated  by  sone  of  his  fMlowen,  not  as 
a  ktog.  not  merely  as  a  ruler,  but  ss  »  god,  the  radeonar  of  tho 
Oerman  race.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  caU  htm  a  baby  klllar. 
Tou  cant  torture  a  dead  child. 

I  predict  theae  refined  Hitler  erueltlee  against  Jewish  children, 
that  would  challenge  even  Torquemada,  wlU  bo  repeated  against 
Oathcdic  children. 

It  Is  well  to  recall  the  statement  of  oiir  President  before  a  com- 
mittee of  Congnm,  at  which  I  was  proud  to  be  a  member,  whldi 
vlBlted  the  President  at  the  Wliite  House,  to  protest  against  Mex- 
ican atrocities  against  Catholics.  What  the  President  said  may 
well  be  restated  to  reference  to  German  brutalltiee  against  Jews 
and  Catholics.  Hie  statement  is  as  toilawt:  "The  President  stated 
that  he  ie  to  entire  sympathy  with  all  pe<^e  who  make  it  clear 
that  the  American  pe^de  and  the  Government  believe  to  freedom 
of  religious  worship  not  only  to  the  United  Statee  but  aleo  to 
other  nations." 

What  shall  the  American  Catholics  and  the  American  Jews  dot 
Bow  can  they  stop  the  machinations,  the  plunder,  the  n^iine,  the 
terrorisms  of  these  German  dictators?  There  must  be  eome 
punishment.  It  certainly  must  be  within  our  rights  not  only  to 
rebel  but  to  tovoke  sanctions.  There  is  but  one  way.  Germany 
must  be  thoroughly  boycotted.  Germany  is  an  industrial  nation. 
It  cannot  live  without  foreign  trade.  Hitler  must  be  roade  to  feel 
the  scourge  of  a  thoroughgoing  t)oycott.  If  the  30,000.000  Catho- 
lics of  this  country,  supplemented  by  the  six  and  one-half  million 
Jews,  make  up  their  minds  to  refuse  to  accept  German-made 
goods,  the  effect  would  be  revolutionary.  Germany  then  would 
be  deeply  stirred.  Then  Hitler  might  be  forced  to  realize  the  eenee 
of  his  re^Kmsibilltles  and  cease  his  brutal  attacks  on  the  defense- 
lees  members  of  the  Catholic  and  Jewish  faith,  who  refuse  to 
adt^t  the  Nasi  ritual  and  who  refuse  to  worship  the  Nasi  leaders. 
Catholics  generally  would  Indeed  be  spineless  jellyllsh  If  they 
refuse  to  recent  and  retaliate.  Boycott  must  be  their  watchword. 
They  must  heed  %nd  follow  their  great  leader.  Cardinal  Munddeln. 
He  is  unafraid.  He  is  a  match  for  these  cowardly  German 
dictators. 

To  use  language  that  the  Nazi  bullies  can  best  tmderstand. 
Hitler  must  gestraft  werden.    Boycott  wlU  be  his  punishment. 


H.  R.  4724,  to  Create  the  Mount  OlTmpos  National 

Park 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ow 

HON.  MONRAD  C.  WALLGREN 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  9, 1937 

Mr.  WALLGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  talk  today  of 
beaotifal  forests,  crystal  waters,  ajod  majestic  mountains; 
of  giant  Douglas  firs,  whose  14-foot  diameters  and  300-foot 
bei^ts.  known  only  to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  are  the  prod- 
ucts of  a  thousand  years'  growth;  of  moss-carpeted  and 
fern-bedecked  forest  floor;  of  broad-leaf  maide,  whose 
spreading  branches,  festooned  with  long,  trailing  moss,  form 
a  ceiling  to  the  first  story  of  near  tropical  verdure  under 
the  towering  fir,  spruce,  and  hemlock;  of  the  myriad  of 
dear  streams  and  lakes  whose  source  is  In  the  pure,  live 
glaciers  and  snow-capped  mountains  only  hiking  distance 
away;  of  that  unique  panorama  of  Olympic  mountain  peaks 
•cattexed  there  In  a  way  that  sets  their  beauty  off  to  best 
advantage? 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  ttiese  many  beauties  can  be  i^aced 
In  one  nattonal  park  and  bectme  an  everiasting  asset  to  our 


Nation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  logger  is  allowed  to  cut 
the  trees,  this  rare  combination  of  Nature's  bounties  wiU  be 
forever  lost. 

The  passage  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  4724)  to  create  the  Mount 
Olympus  National  Park  will  enforce  the  conservation  and 
development  of  these  forests  and  mountains  for  our  benefit 
and  for  the  benefit  of  all  posterity. 

In  1935  my  bill  to  create  this  park  was  first  Inteoduoed.  In 
1936.  after  full  hearings,  the  PubUc  Lands  Committee  of  the 
House  favorably  reported  the  bill  to  Congreaa.  A  crowded 
lefiflative  calendar  prevented  a  final  vote  in  the  clotinff  dayi 
of  the  1936  leifion. 

Reintroduced  this  year  after  thorough  reetudy  of  the  area, 
the  measure  wae  amended  to  meet  previous  objections.  Tbe 
proposed  area  was  reduced  to  approximately  600,000  acres. 
But  in  reduction  of  acreage  the  boundaries  were  so  placed 
as  to  include  adequate  examples  of  primeval  forests  of  Doug- 
las fir,  Sitka  spruce,  hemlock,  and  red  cedar. 

By  this  effort  to  eliminate  all  commercially  available  tim- 
berlands  not  needed  for  the  park  unit,  140,000  acres,  upon 
which  grows  some  5.000.000.000  board  feet  of  timber,  were  re- 
turned to  the  Olympic  National  Forest.  The  amended  Wll,  if 
passed,  will  leave  approximately  1.000.000  acres  of  timberland 
in  the  national  forest  for  commercial  use. 

Despite  this  effort  to  adjust  park  needs  to  potential  com- 
mercial timber  needs,  the  lumber  interests  have  continued  to 
fight  the  park  proposal.  This,  even  after  full  presentation 
of  commercial  statistics  by  park  opponents  last  year,  had 
failed  to  convince  the  Public  Lands  Committee  that  with- 
drawal of  park  timber  would  jeopardize  commercial  develop- 
ment. Various  individuals  and  organizations,  among  them 
the  Washington  State  Planning  Council,  have  now  made 
hasty  recommendations  which,  if  adopted,  would  result  in 
there  being  no  park  at  all. 

The  problem  today  can  be  concisely  stated  in  the  words  of 

the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Mr.  Ickes: 

I  Insist  that  it  would  be  a  stupid  thing  for  this  country  to  do. 
an  tinpardonable  thing,  to  surrender  this  area  to  become  a  labora- 
tory for  the  worUng  out  <rf  a  theory  of  multiple  use  which  inevi- 
tably, sooner  or  later,  would  mean  the  exhaustion  of  everything  in 
the  area  capable  (tf  being  converted  into  a  money  profit. 

Of  sustained  yield  and  multiple  use  I  shall  have  more  to 
say  later.  If  the  future  is  foretold  by  events  of  the  past,  there 
will  be  no  effective  sustained  yield  in  our  forests.  The  disap- 
pearance of  great  timber  wealth  in  many  States  of  the  Nation 
is  proof  of  this.  

The  Pacific  Northwest  today  Is  one  of  the  last  remaining 
timber  empires  of  the  United  States.  There  the  present  gra- 
eration  can  remember  the  day  when  mighty  forests  grew 
right  at  the  city  limits.  In  the  older  timber  districts  of  the 
Nation  the  greatness  of  their  forests  remain  but  stories  on  the 
printed  page.  Today  in  Washington  State  the  logger  is  mov- 
ing into  the  last  virgin  stands  of  timber.  Until  recently  these 
stands  were  ignored,  for  the  timber  near  the  seacoast  could  be 
cut  at  a  greater  profit.  

What  now  if  this  timber  is  turned  over  to  the  logger? 
What  will  be  the  future  benefit  to  our  State  and  the  Nation? 
Will  pay  rolls  boom  in  some  section  for  a  few  years  and  thai 
disappear?  Will  only  charred  stumps  be  left  to  remind  us  of 
former  grandeur? 

T*ie  story  of  the  lumber  industry  is  one  of  slashed  and 
burned-over  forests,  of  low  wages,  of  stranded  populations, 
and  of  eventually  useless  lands.  What  proof  have  we  that  it 
will  be  different  in  the  future?  Only  the  promise  of  a  not 
very  reliable  industry.  * 

When  logging  and  milling  is  in  process  settlements  are 
built.  Homes,  schools,  churches,  and  stores  represent  the 
investment  of  workers  who  thought  the  timber  assets  were 
everlasting.  Then  suddenly  the  timber  in  the  area  is  ex- 
hausted and  assets  become  liabilities.  The  result  is  a  ghost 
town  amid  fire-blackened  snags  and  stumps,  the  unburied 
skeletons  of  forest  beauty. 

It  is  the  old  story  that  has  been  reenacted  in  many  States. 
^irhtp^in  and  Minnesota  have  played  their  scenes.  The 
closing  act  waa  directed  by  the  P.  E.  R.  A.,  which  moved 
stomp  ranchers  to  Alaska's  Mntanuska  Valley. 


We  in  Wadiington  know  these  problems.  We  have  our 
ghost  towns  and  our  stump  ranches.  Hadlock,  Getchell, 
Robe,  Port  Crescent,  and  many  other  similar  deserted  towns 
are  but  a  few  which  watched  great  himber  mills  being  built 
and  then  abandoned.  The  trouble  is  that  too  many  forget 
all  this  when  they  stand  in  a  million  and  a  half  sicres  of  virgin 
forest  whose  giant  trees  obUterate  the  sky.  Today  there  are 
thousands  of  acres  of  tmproductive  stump  land  Immediately 
surrounding  this  beautiful  national  forest.  Perhaps  these 
will  remind  us. 

But  I  am  interested  today,  not  In  past  destnietioo,  but  in 
future  conservation.  Conservation  which  will  mean  real 
development  Is  the  aim  of  the  park  biU. 

To  recognise  the  possibilities  for  development  you  must 
realize  the  true  beauty  of  this  area.  X  am  at  a  loss  as  to 
how  this  realization  can  be  brought  to  you  except  through 
a  visit.  But  even  a  visit  would  be  unsatisfactory,  for  this 
last  outpost  of  wilderness  defies  superficial  investigation. 

But  there  on  the  Olympic  Peninsula  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington is  a  truly  Ideal  combination — vast  virgin  forests, 
tumbling  streams,  timber-locked  lakes,  rugged  mountains, 
and  a  temperate  climate. 

When  such  a  comldnation  is  to  be  found  on  land  owned 
by  the  FMeral  Government,  it  is  almost  unbeUevable  that 
there  should  be  objection  to  the  creation  of  a  national  park. 

But  objections  there  are — objections  which  come  from 
timber  interests  which  want  to  cut  all  of  the  timber  and 
conservationist  organizations  which  want  noae  of  the  tim- 
ber cut.  TO  follow  the  dictates  of  either  would  mean  the 
end  of  the  national  park. 

Despite  all  objections,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  only 
two  valid  questions  to  be  answered.  Plrst,  Is  the  present 
suggested  area  of  sufficient  size  to  include  and  protect  a 
truly  representative  stand  of  the  distinctive  forests  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  Second,  will  the  amount  of  timber  in- 
cluded have  a  measurable  adverse  effect  on  the  industrial 
well-being  of  the  State  or  will  that  adverse  effect  be  ab- 
sOTbed  by  increasing  tourist  travel  once  the  park  is  created 
and  developed? 

I  am  willing  to  take  the  aflbmative  answer  of  the  National 
Park  Service  to  the  first  question.  I  think  the  testimony 
given  at  the  Public  lAnds  Committee  last  year.  i>lus  the 
elimination  of  timber  stands  called  for  in  the  1937  bill,  an- 
swer the  second  question. 

In  drafting  the  1937  bill,  H.  R.  4724,  the  aim  was  to 
include  all  the  timber  essential  tor  an  ideal  park  unit  and 
to  exclude  all  timber  nonessential  to  such  a  unit.  This  ex- 
clusion was  thought  worth  while  as  a  means  of  assisting  In 
projected  sustained-yield  plans  announced  by  the  Forest 

In  agreeing  to  the  elimination  of  timberlands  the  prac- 
tical friends  of  the  park  are  hoping,  with  varying  degrees  (tf 
confidence,  that  the  announced  sustained-yield  program  will 
be  successf  uL 

After  aU,  the  aim  of  H.  R.  4724  is  an  ideal  national  park. 
If  this  aim  can  be  reached  with  a  minimimi  of  interferenoe 
to  the  R>rest  Service  ideal  of  sustained  yield,  then  that  mini- 
mum of  interference  should  be  sought.  Therefore,  in  draft- 
ing the  1937  bill  every  attempt  was  made  to  meet  justified 
econ(»nic  and  practical  objections  to  the  original  boundary 
agreed  upcMi  by  the  Public  Lands  Comxaittee  last  year. 

In  trying  to  reach  a  middle  ground,  140.000  acres  of  land 
with  a  growth  of  5.000.000.000  feet  of  timber  was  Himtnat<Hl 
In  addition,  all  privatdy  owned  lands  were  lopped  off. 

Before  these  new  boundaries  were  agreed  upon,  however,  a 
careful  study  was  made  to  make  sure  that  the  beauties  of 
the  included  lands  were  such  as  to  insure  one  of  the  most 
attractive  paiks  in  the  Nation.  Even  with  the  reductions, 
fully  three-fourths  of  the  finest  lowland  forests  of  Douglas 
fir,  Sitka  spruce,  and  giant  cedar  included  in  the  original 
bill,  are  retained  in  the  new  one. 

The  present  bill  eliminates  about  140.000  acres  on  the 
west  and  southwest  sides  at  the  proposed  parte  Jbot  Inrtndfa 
496  square  miles  of  lowland  forest  and  312  square  miles  of 
additional  beauUful  suhalptnf  forest.    There  Is  no  doidit  In* 
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malt  thaw  f QTMli  Indode  the  flnot  cuinplw  o(  the  dtaUnc- 
ncttebe  found  ooJj  on  the  Oiymstc  Fwitnin1> 

/^HKriHfft  ggf^  notions  bftTO  been  rtlmtnatwl  beeatiee  of 
tbe  dortre  to  cooiwrite  with  ttaow  people  who  honeathr  think 
that  the  economic  weil-beinf  of  the  State  of  Washtngton  Is 
ttas  protected,  the  area  propoeed  In  the  bOl  is  ft  mnch  mote 
•dsqnste  and  better  rounded  reereetlonal  eonaenration  area 
than  tliat  «"ii— **^  taj  the  Washington  State  Planning 
CoundL 

With  apparent  disregard  for  the  requirement  of  the  mt- 
tional  Park  Serrioe  and  with  the  needs  for  cmser  ration,  the 
pi^wwiiwy  coundl  made  hastj  reoommendations.  Recom- 
mendations which  did  not  provide  for  the  Inchartnn  of  ade- 
quate ■  ■■■■■|'fa«  of  the  prlmeral  forests.  Its  plan  would  strip 
the  park  and  deny  to  posterity  these  unroilaceable  forests, 
tbs  heritage  of  Wadiington  State.  It  would  leave  this  area 
for  oommcrcial  uee  de^te  the  fact  that  a  careful  study  will 
show  that  the  econcente  return  of  the  area  would  be  greater 
as  a  rtt**"**'  recreattonal  reserratioQ  which  would  draw 
w*m«ww  of  people  throughout  the  untold  years  to  come. 

Wat  no  apparent  reason  the  planning  council  would  lop 
off  a  beautiful  lake  section  in  the  southeast  portion  of  the 
park.  SImflar  mystery  shrouds  its  reasons  for  eliminating 
the  beautiful  lake  Crescent.  No  one  knows  why  one  of  the 
moat  beautiful  lakes  In  the  United  States  should  be  excluded 
from  nbaX  can  be  one  of  its  most  beautiful  parks. 

The  reasons  for  the  cllmlnatinn  of  the  beautiful  timbered 
areas  on  the  western  side  of  the  prc^osed  park  can  be  under- 
stood more  easily.  The  reasons  here  are  purely  commercial 
even  though  very  shcxt-slghted.  The  timber  interests  want 
to  be  able  to  cut  these  trees  when  they  get  ready. 

Serious  study  was  given  to  these  commercial  interests. 
BecognitlOB  of  the  needs  of  the  lumber  industry  was  made 
with  the  fi«W"««rtn  of  timberlands. 

Despite  such  recognition,  however,  the  real  "sustained 
yitld",  in  which  we  who  favor  the  park  have  confidence,  is 
the  constantly  increasing  value  of  these  forests  from  a 
recreational  and  tourist  viewpoint. 

We  want  the  people  of  this  Nation  and  other  nations  to 
visit  the  pariL  They  will  visit  the  park  to  see  the  trees. 
They  win  not  come  thousands  of  mUes  to  see  cut-over  sus- 
talned-yleld  acres  even  though  ttie  mountains  are  beautlfuL 
Congressman  MsssmoALi.  of  Oklahoma,  expresred  this  at- 
titude at  the  hearings  when  he  said: 


If  joa  ooaflos  your  •ttnettTODeai  to  moantaln  aoenary.  win  you 
not  loae  ttM  tourlft  trade  becauM  the  thinga  that  disttngulah  the 
of  VPMiitBgton  down  In  ovr  pvt  of  the  votM  an  the  Tvy 
that  yooaam  to  want  to  gst  Hd  at,  and  tbaS  la  tha  hx«« 


I  dKMdd  Ufce  to  Mng  hundreds  of  dtiKns  of  Washington 
State  here  to  ten  you  vrtiat  has  happmfd  to  our  trees.  Very 
of  them  s>«  impressed  tay  the  high-sounding  phrases  re- 
sustained  yield  and  seleetive  cutting. 
TlHT  know  maiqr  thinga  about  logginir  whldi  you  people, 
who  have  not  been  in  our  forests,  caimot  visualise.  Selec- 
tive ciittta«  sseam  that  the  Ug  tree  will  be  felled  and  the 
kft  for  the  future.  Can  you  evaluate  the  efB- 
of  sn^  a  system  where  a  tree  14  feet  in  diameter 
ckady  flanked  on  all  sides  by  smaller  trees. 
Ton  who  have  never  seen  logging  operations  in  such  a 
foeest  cannot  visnaliae  the  fdhng  of  a  giant  Doui^as  fir  aoo 
to  300  feet  talL  Tou  cannot  know  how  the  loggers  scramble 
for  safety  when  the  last  cut  is  flniriitfri  and  the  tree  starts 
to  faB.  They  run  for  Ufe  if  within  hearing  of  the  shout 
that  annonnnfs  the  cut  completed.  Never  does  one  know 
what  other  trees  will  be  crushed,  mangkd.  and  hurtled 
through  the  air  by  the  falltaw  giant. 

And  theee  treee  ttiat  are  crushed  may  be  bigger  than  those 
vrtddi  the  eastern  logger  cuts  for  lumber.  In  the  Wert 
more  tindicr  is  wasted  per  acre  hy  felling  and  other  logihng 
oparattona  than  ever  stood  on  many  fbrests  in  the  East. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  this  waste  Is  from  twoxty  to 
board  feet  per  aere.  Steel  aiior  dddders  are 
to  have  displaced  high  lead  logging,  but  as  used 
is  about  as  destructive  as  ttM  other.  At  the  end 
ttie  oomUnatkn  of 


burning  results  in  practtcally  complete  destruction  of  the 
forest. 

There  is  probably  no  doubt  that  logging  operations  can  be 
made  less  destructive,  but  the  time  when  this  is  done  depends 
upon  the  profit  which  can  be  made  from  those  trees  which 
are  now  knocked  down  instead  at  logged.  High  lead  logging 
is  no  respecter  of  obstacles  when  the  felled  tree  is  Jerked 
through  the  forest  by  cable  powered  by  a  donkey  engine; 
everything  in  the  path  Is  shattered  and  broken. 

In  the  heavy  timber  country  there  seems  to  have  been 
developed  a  fatalistic  attitude  toward  the  destruction  of  trees. 
Fodder  for  sawmills  is  the  first  thought,  and  destruction  the 
second. 

The  necessity  for  sustained  yield  and  selective  cutting  is 
admitted,  but  the  possibilities  of  its  becoming  generally  prac- 
ticed is  doubted. 

TO  Illustrate  this,  I  ^ould  like  to  quote  a  few  excerpts 
fn»n  a  speech  made  this  year  by  William  B.  Oreeley.  a  former 
bead  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service  and  now  secretary- 
manager  of  the  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Association,  as 
reported  in  the  Forest  Digest.  At  a  western  lumbermen's 
conference,  he  said: 

Ifr.  SOcoK  has  sakl  In  effect  that  tt  ts  his  purpoae  to  brbig  all 
forest  lands  In  the  country  upon  the  sustatned-yleld  basis  and  to 
contribute  to  that  broad  term  of  social  seciirlty  which  compre- 
hends in  a  single  phrase  everything  that  is  Implied  in  sustained 
yield.    •     •    • 

I  am  wiling  to  say  that  our  industry  is  wllllzkg  and  ready  to 
accept  sustained  yield  as  the  reasonable  and  proper  obJectlTO 
toward  which  our  efforts  should  be  headed.     •     •     • 

How  can  we  stay  the  process  of  liquidation  and  put  our  Industry 
upon  a  basis  of  sufficient  security  to  bring  this  sustained-yidd 
principle  out  of  the  clouds  and  make  it  something  that  we  caa 
practically  recommend,  that  you  and  I  as  foresters,  or  timnnmistiK 
can  practically  recommend  to  the  timber  owners? 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  those  who  would  stabilize  the  lum- 
ber industry.  I  do  have  a  quarrel  with  those  who  insist  that 
every  tree  be  made  available  for  an  experiment  in  stabillsa- 
tion.  I  say  that  sustained  yield  to  have  a  stabilization  effect 
will  have  to  be  dependent  upon  much  more  than  the  few 
acres  under  discussion  for  the  park.  It  is  much  nuxre  im- 
p(»tant  to  bring  back  into  productiui  those  blackened  stump 
lands  which  logging  waste  has  made  unpn'oductive.  The  best 
lands  for  sustained  yield  and  reforestation  are  outside  of  the 
proposed  park. 

I  have  a  quarrel,  too,  with  those  statisticians  who  build 
teiry  castles  with  unproved  sustained-yield  hopes.  Such 
statistics  are  little  more  ttian  the  desires  of  the  statistician. 

Most  of  the  cry  against  the  park  Is  based  on  the  neces- 
sity of  this  tlml)er  being  made  commercially  available  to 
maintain  pay  rolls  in  the  State. 

First,  these  statisticians  said  that  the  creation  cf  the  park 
would  Jeopardize  tlie  pulp  industry.  This  argument  was 
knocked  slbr  high  at  tlie  PuUic  Lands  Committee  hearing  last 
year.    The  argument  is  now  forgotten. 

No  one  disputed  the  statement  of  Chris  Morgenroth,  of 
Port  Angles,  who  has  lived  on  the  Olympic  Peninsula  47 
years.  He  said  the  42,000,000  cords  of  pulpwood  in  western 
Clallam  and  Jefferson  Counties  would  suiHX)rt  present  pulp 
mills,  without  regrowth.  for  100  years;  that  it  would  keep 
10  mills,  as  big  as  the  largest  present  mill,  with  normal  re- 
growth,  going  forever. 

With  the  deflation  of  this  claim,  the  opponaits  turned 
their  statistical  manipulators  loose  on  sawmill-industry  flg- 
ures.  And  up  they  come  with  figures  supposedly  ivoviiv  that 
the  proposed  park  timber  iflbd  as  sawmill  fodder  will  give 
9.000  men  permanent  employment  with  an  annual  pay  roll  of 
$1,500,000.  Let  us  sec  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  divided 
among  9,000  men— that  is  about  $166  per  man  per  year. 

Think  of  it.  they  want  to  cut  this  beautiful  timber  to  give 
armual  salaries  of  $166.  figure  it  out  yourself;  here  is  what 
they  say: 

The  said  national  forest  area  of  800310  acres  rcfeircd  to  aro 
trnptUkt  of  permanenUy  supporting,  under  sustained  timber-yield 
management,  approximately  9.000  persons,  with  annual  sustained 
yield  for  all  ttane  of  100.000.000  to  110,000.000  feet,  board  measure. 
and  paying  labor  under  present  wage-scale  standards  appmlmately 
one  and  one-hatf  miUion  doUaxs  per  annum  also  for  aU  ttmo. 


Perhaps  Congress,  after  reading  such  a  black  testimonial 
for  wage  scales,  will  want  to  investigate  wage  standards  in- 
stead of  timber  stands. 

But  let  us  check  into  these  sustained-yield  figures.  The 
best  estimate  of  merchantabU;  timber  on  the  proposed  park 
lands  now  in  the  forest  reserve,  the  above-mentioned  300,310 
acres,  approximates  two  and  one-half  billion  board  feet. 

Now,  let  us  do  a  little  flguiing  for  ourselves.  If  two  and 
one-half  billion  feet  will  give  employment  to  9.000  men.  why 
should  we  worry  about  lumber-industry  employment,  when 
119.043.000,000  board  feet  of  timber  is  available  in  the  Puget 
Sound  and  Grays  Harbor-Willapa  areas  alone?  C.  Weldcn 
Kline,  of  the  Padflc  Northwest  Forest  Experiment  Station, 
estimates  that  of  the  204.953.000.000  board  feet  in  these  re- 
gions, 119,043.000.000  would  be  readily  merchantable  to 
normal  times. 

Doing  our  own  multiplying  and  dividing  on  the  basis  of 
2.500.000,000  board  feet  giving  employment  to  9,000.  we  find 
that  119.000.000,000  feet  should  give  employment  to  about  47 
times  as  many,  or  423,000  men.  And,  I  suppose,  using  their 
figures,  that  these  men  would  get  an  annual  pay  roll  of 
$69,218,000.  But  what  is  the  use  of  such  a  pay  roll  if  each 
man  can  get  only  $166?    We  will  let  them  answer  that. 

But  we  will  have  to  leave  such  metaphysical  reasoning 
and  get  back  to  reaUties,  however  distastefuL  Such  a  dis- 
tasteful statement  which  we  must  face  is  that  made  by  the 
Pacific  Northwest  staff  report  to  the  National  Resources 
Committee.    Pointing  to  possibilities,  it  states: 

It  is  quite  likely  that  the  number  of  workers  engaged  in  lum- 
bering will  be  considerably  less  by  1960.  A  number  of  conditKma 
lend  force  to  this  presumption.  There  is  a  considerable  prospect 
of  the  introduction  of  labor-saTlng  machinery.  If  cutting  con- 
tinues at  the  present  rate,  available  timber  suppUes  will  be 
largely  depleted  in  26  years.  It  is  concelTable  that  the  necessary 
steps  to  stabilize  the  industry  will  be  taken,  but  it  will  require 
energetic  cooperative  efforts  along  a  number  of  lines.  There  is 
real  paesibllity  that  the  necessary  measures  wlU  not  be  taken,  or 
that  action  wiU  be  too  alow  to  i»revent  considerable  dMdine  in  tha 
Industry. 

These  sue  sobering  ol)6ervations  which  should  make  the 
most  violent  opponent  of  the  park  stop  to  reconsider.  With 
a  prospect  of  only  25  stars'  logging  at  anything  comparable 
to  the  present  operations,  aU  of  us  should  be  more  than 
ready  to  consider  new  industries. 

The  tourist  todustry  may  not  be  as  definite  as  the  lumber 
industry,  yet  it  is  a  real  industry.  With  only  a  vague  set 
of  promises  as  the  foundation  for  sustained  yield  on  the 
timber  side  of  the  argument,  I  think  that  definite  experience 
can  show  that  the  real  sustained  jrield  for  this  area  is  to 
be  found  to  the  tourist  trade  wtiich  caimot  but  be  attracted 
to  such  a  unique  recreational  area. 

T&a  l^llion  dollars  annually  is  said  to  be  the  expenditure 
of  the  American  i)eople  fw  recreation.  And  it  is  an  ex- 
penditure which  builds  up  and  aids  almost  every  ktod  of 
todustry. 

How  welc(»ne  would  be  such  an  tovestment  to  the  now 
denuded  areas  of  Minnesota  and  Michigan  where  they  had 
hoped  the  lumber  todustry  would  last  forever.  Many  cut- 
area  sections  of  the  Nation  stand  as  proof  that  one  of  the 
best  possible  tovestments  years  ago  would  have  been  to 
forego  loggtog  for  conservaticm  to  suitable  recreaticmal  spots. 

As  a  tourist  attraction  the  effect  of  the  name,  national 
park,  is  definite  and  real  In  1935,  Mount  Ratoier  National 
Park  was  visited  by  239.309  people,  while  only  2,200  visited 
the  Mount  Olympus  National  Monument.  Tourists  win  not 
travel  long  distances  to  visit  scenic  areas  unless  some  stamp 
of  ai^roval  has  been  given.  The  best  of  all  stamps  of  ap- 
proval is  the  name,  national  park.  The  National  Park 
Service  has  tested  the  area  now  proposed  for  the  Olymi^ 
Peninsula  by  every  yardstick  and  enthusiastically  approves 
it  for  todiision  to  the  exclusive  circle  of  parks  to  this 
Nation. 

Forests,  glaciers,  mountains,  rivers,  and  lakes  would  cran- 
btoe  to  make  this  park  unique  to  the  United  States.  Such 
a  c<»nbination  is  possible  only  if  the  primeval  forests,  such 
as  are  known  cmly  to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  are  preserved 
from  the  loggo:. 


The  glaciers  and  mountains  are  beautiful.  The  forests 
are  magnificent.  But  for  a  national  park  it  must  be  glaciers, 
mountains,  and  forests.  To  separate  one  part  from  the 
whole  steals  from  the  area  that  blended  quaUty  which  today 
makes  it  so  preeminently  suited  for  a  national  park. 


National  Safety  and  Accident  Prevention 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASSACHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  9, 1937 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts,  lifr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  to  the  Rxcord.  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  H.  R.  7433.  which  I  totroduced  yesterday  and 
which  calls  for  an  appropriation  of  $35,000  to  advance  a 
program  of  national  safety  and  accident  prevention. 

The  Seventy-fourth  Congress  appropriated  the  sum  of~ 
$50,000  for  this  work,  as  a  result  of  a  bill  which  I  totroduced. 
The  Accident  Prevention  Ctonference,  under  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Roper,  has  done  an  exceedingly  fine  Job  with  the 
money  they  received.  A  great  deal  of  help  has  been  given 
the  conference  by  public-spirited  citizens  who  are  anxious 
to  help  to  stopping  the  horrible  slaughter  caused  by  acci- 
dents. For  instance,  one  person  has  Just  contributed  $250.- 
000  worth  of  street  car  advertising  space,  and  the  total  cost 
of  that  to  the  conference  will  be  the  actual  printing  of  the 
cards,  which  will  not  exceed  $3,000.  Most  of  the  expenses  of 
the  conference  will  be  for  printing  and  clerical  help.  I 
earnestly  hope  that  Congress  will  pass  the  bill  without  delay. 
Thousands  of  these  needless  deaths  can  be  prevented.  The 
sum  asked  for  is  absuidly  small  to  comparison  with  the  woric 
accomplished  by  the  conference. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  a  memorandum  sidmiitted  by  the 

director  of  the  conference,  Mr.  Labert  St.  Clair,  to  Secretary 

of  Commerce  Roper.   It  outlines  the  work  of  the  conference 

during  the  past  year  and  explains  what  it  hopes  to  do  to  the 

the  coming  fiscal  year:  

9mn  4.  1987. 

Ifemorandum  tor  Secretary  Roper. 

The  Accident  Prevention  Conference,  organised  by  yott  at  tba 
request  of  President  Roosevelt,  now  is  closing  itt  flrst  fiscal  year  of 
activity.  At  the  request  of  members  of  the  general  committee.  I 
desire  to  submit  this  brief  summary  of  the  outstanding  actlTittea 
of  the  conference.  The  comimittee  members  who  today  suggested 
this  pirtlmlnary  report  say  that  if  you  or  the  President  desire  fur- 
ther information  in  person  they  will  be  glad  to  call  upon  you.  but 
do  not  wish  to  take  your  time  unless  you  think  it  necessary. 

The  conference,  as  you  know,  was  formed  primarily  to  arouse 
local  activities  in  States  and  oommunitiea  with  the  ultimate  object 
of  decreasing  deaths.  How  weU  these  obJecUves  have  been  at^iieved 
probably  is  best  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  largest  ntunber  of 
SUte  and  local  accident-prevention  organizations  in  the  history  of 
the  NaUon  now  are  working  actively,  and  Bureau  of  Oens\u  figures 
show  that  safety  efforts  were  more  productive  in  1938  than  any 
single  year  since  the  automobUe  became  a  factor  in  accidental 
deaths.  The  actual  Increase  in  highway  fataUtles  was  only  sllghUy 
more  than  1  percent  above  1935.  while  there  was  a  tremendoua 
Increase  in  the  number  of  vehicles  in  use  and  miles  traveled. 

Of  course,  not  all  of  the  accomplishment  was  due  to  oonferenoe 
activities,  but  here  follows  definite  conference  resulU: 

Obtained  passage  of  drivers'  license  laws  in  seven  Statas— Arkan- 
sas. Oklahoma.  New  Mexico,  OeorglA.  Tennessee.  ICssouri.  axid 
Wyoming  (a  technical  error  in  the  Wywning  Legislature  compels 
repassage.  but  there  was  no  objection).  In  two  State*— niinola 
and  Florida — campaigns  for  the  bills  are  still  being  waged,  with 
fair  proroects  for  parage  in  both.  The  bill  waa  defeated  in  South 
Dakota.  The  National  CJonference  on  Street  and  mghway  Safety, 
which  was  succeeded  by  the  Accident  Prevention  Oonferenoe.  had 
tried  tmsuccessfuUy  since  1924  to  obtain  passage  of  the  driven* 
license  bill  in  the  10  States  Just  mentioned. 

Set  up  State  safety  organizatlcma,  flnanmrt  looaDy.  tn  48  States 
and  many  cities.  These  local  committees  have  been  supplied  with 
information  on  how  to  organlss  for  safety  economioaUy  and  effec- 
tively. They  have  been  working  steadily  uadar  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  conference. 

Launched  a  poster  campaign  to  S3.500  public  schools  dcalgned 
to  induce  children  to  learn  to  swim.  The  object  of  this  move  waa 
to  cut  down  ttie  7.600  aonuai  swimming  deaths. 


A •onr'XT'nTV  mr\  rpTjip  nf\xTnT>v*aajr\i^ kj .  T>i?nnoT\ 
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to  aU  poUoe  diputnaata  la  «be 
thktted  States  In  cities  of  10.000  and  over  a  booklet  Instructlxig 
fl^ltrfTtif  how  to  orsaxilae  and  eondnet  schools  of  tnstmettaii  tar 
tfsAc  vlfllatots. 

In  ooopcratton  with  O.  O.  O.  tamup  oAelals  U  laundtfag  a  caB- 
palgn  In  sU  camps  to  Instruct  the  rat*"'**"  la  the  lundamentals 
ct  suocessfal  general  safety  work. 

In  oo<q>CTaUon  with  the  Purowi  «f  the  Oeasas  greatly  increased, 
at  no  additional  cost,  the  weekly,  monthly,  and  annual  accident 
staUstlMl  Information  asrslos. 

Supplied  newspapers  and  other  publications  with  Important 
factual  matter. 

The  conference  requests  IS5.000  with  which  to  cany  on  Its  work 
another  year,  and  intends  to  devote  $15,000  of  this  amount  to  the 
question  of  highway  fatalities.  It  idans  to  obtain  the  services  of 
a  competent  isnhiiisi  and  have  him  make  a  caroTul  laseartax  into 
the  farts. 

The  remaining  •90.000  woidd  ha  desctod  principally  to  accelerat- 
ing rural  and  hooM  aocldent  prsvvatloa  work,  a  very  important 
phase  o<  euufersnee  activities  headed  by  BcBBtor  Cappck.  of  Kansss. 
Such  accidents  caused  about  njBOa  annuid  daaths,  or  more  than 
are  killed  on  the  highways.  ITnf  ortonately.  this  woik  has  not  had 
dna  aMMfMoa  tlite  yaar  becavss  eC  the  pnasiae  of  drtvenT  ttBense 
law  *fiT»r*^r"  Senator  GUrras  has  been  acUve  In  aiding  the 
oooftacnoe.  and  his  opinion  of  Its  woik  Is  reflected  tn  the  following 
Unatetlcsi  fkoa  «  recent  addrees  he  made  to  the  Senate: 

llr.  fMrtdant.  ta  eoaetaslfla.  I  wMl  to  rdterats  my  poattlan 
that  OonsMSB  TsniMTt  make  a  better  investment  of  a  small  amount 
«f  puhUe  funds  than  by  providing  a  more  adequate  sum/ for 
by  the  geuaial  f  miiiilttew  of  the  Aiicldent  Prevention 


entered  a  request  to  the  Budget 

'fbr  gCO^OOO  wtth  which  to  cany  on  Its  wort  during  the 

but  m  line  with  the  Presidents  request  for 

>y,  a  stM^  «C  the  sttoatlea  has  eonvlnoed  ^the  eeofetenoe 

tt  ean  do  tta  work  atactlvely  for  fSS/WO.  the  same  anxnait 

Xer  the  piSiMit  fiscal  year. 

Labst  8t.  Clum,  ZHrector. 


Wmiktmgtom,  A.  C,  /use  C  X«37. 

Is  a  copy  of  the  mnranranrtum  I  wrote  a  few  days  ago  for 
th»  Becretaxy.  Tou  may  want  to  nuike  refisrenoe  to  part  of  It. 
thof^h  I  taMglne  ttm  last  three  pmgnvbs  on  the  second  page 
yon  woaM  not  care  to  t—*'*'**  at  Uils  time. 

X  am  fatag  to  XUInola  today  and  If  thaca  are  any  developmsnte 
dn  the  drivers'  lloenee  bin.  I  win  wire  you.  This  would  make  a 
good  lead  for  any  remarks  you  might  care  to  make  in  the  House. 

Ja  to  Ifea  siqMaaM  «r  the  eantarence  duitng  the  last  year,  they 
kava  been  very  Uidst.  We  have  been  able  ta  gat  oar  frieads  to 
give  us  a  great  defi  of  hrip.  P^or  tnstanna.  Barron  OdUg  has  Just 
cuulilliuted  #180,000  worth  ot  atnet-car  advertlstng  space  to  us, 
SAd  tite  total  oast  of  that  to  the  oonteranna  win  be  the  actual 
prlnttai«  of  the  cards,  which  wlU  not  exceed  00.000. 

I  have  caariad  the  wock  of  directing  the  conference  In  addition 
to  my  other  dutlea  In  the  Depaxtaont  wtthoat  adrtltlensl  cqa- 
TWMsatlnn,  so  tbece  bas  baaa  no  change  against  conference  funds 
lor  my  work.  Othar  tban  stenogr^blc  and  clerical  help,  the  only 
man  oa  tbm  oonfKanea  par  roil  has  bssn  a  field  woffeer  who  haa 
tMted  vailmia  State  laghdatusea  and  Is  drawing  a  basic  salary 
«C  97400  a  foar. 

Moat  af  oar  aipsasaa  wfll  ba  ior  printing.  We  have  bean  able 
to  cat  booUato  written  and  art  work  done  very  reasonably, 
I  base  called  on  man  who  have  regular  jobs  and  have 
to  do  fhia  eatia  wock  fbr  small  foee.  If  we  had  not  ted 
fl(  thaae  aaslnsi.  tha  work  at  the  oonf  eeenoe  could 
i  carried  oa  Sor  laoa  than  at  least  doable  Ite  1936 

Dtnetcr. 


Oedlcmtton  of  New  Fedenl  Bnfldlns,  Magnolia,  Aik. 


EXTENSION  OF  BKMARK3 

HON.  WADE  H.  KITCHENS 

OP  ABKAMSAS 

ar  THE  HOUSE  OF  SEPSE8EI^ATIVES 
Wfimttdatf,  Jwu  9, 1937 


ST  BOM. 


A.  PABUT,  POSraiASTKB  OXNXBAL 


r.KEICBENB.  IdEr.  Speaker,  under  the  leore  to  extend 
iCBsrkB  to  the  RsoGKb.  I  include  the  foBowlOff  addreiB  of 
the  «^— — iJ^  JaiMB  A.  Ftelep.  PoetDiaeter  Ocnenl  of  the 
UUted  8tsteo.  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  Federal  huOdlnK 
St  MuadUa,  Axk..  Toeaday  evening.  June  1. 1937: 

n  la  not  oCtan  that  Z  hacea  Md  tha  oppart^dty  «r  vMUi«  the 
,8tate  of  Axftanaam  and  for  that  reaaon  I  am  partlrnlaiiy  plaa»4. 


to  be  In  lii«B0Ua  today  for  the  purpoee  of  taking  part  with  tha 
dtlaens  of  this  community  In  the  ceremonies  Incident  to  the 
dedication  of  yomr  new  Federal  building. 

There  Is  civic  and  patriotic  fervor  In  cerenKmles  of  this  kind. 
>««i  on  an  occasion  such  as  this  It  la  only  natural  that  our 
thoughts  go  back  to  an  earlier  era  In  order  that  we  may  have  a 
better  understanding  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
grmyth  and  development  of  this  State. 

Even  before  Arkansas  was  admitted  to  statehood  the  Increase  In 
pc^wlatloo  brought  about  a  demand  from  the  settlers  in  this  ter- 
ritory for  new  roads  and  post  offices.  Before  1819  a  road  was 
opened  from  a  point  near  Benton  to  Hot  Springs  and  Mound 
Prairie,  and  a  short  time  later  a  road  was  laid  out  between  Uttle 
Bock  and  Arkansas  Post. 

The  first  poet  office  In  this  State  was  located  at  Davldsonvllle.  In 
Lawrence  County,  and  was  established  In  1817,  and  a  second  post 
oBee  was  opened  In  the  same  year  at  Arkansas  Post.  The  first 
ttuou^-maa  service  Into  this  section  followed  the  old  post  trail 
from  St.  Louis  to  Monroe,  La.,  with  stops  listed  at  both  Davidson- 
vllle  and  Arkansas  Poet.  The  mail  was  carried  by  poet  riders  on 
horseback,  and  the  frequency  of  schedule  was  once  a  month. 

This  new  Pederal  building  which  we  are  dedicating  here  today 
maiks  another  mUestone  in  the  history  of  the  mall  service  In 
Magnolia.  The  first  post  office  to  serve  this  community  was  estate* 
IlShed  In  1854  with  George  P.  Smoote  as  first  postmaster.  This  new 
building  has  been  erected  by  the  present  administration  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  residents  of  this  community  to  receive 
better  mall  service  than  they  have  had  at  any  time  In  the  past. 

It  is  one  of  several  hundred  post  ofllces  that  have  been  and  are 
being  constructed  throughout  the  country  under  the  present  ad- 
ministration^ post-oflloe  building  program.  It  was  authorised 
under  the  act  of  Oongreas  of  August  12.  1985,  at  whlt^  time  tha 
smn  of  t6S,000  was  allotted  for  the  acqulattlon  of  a  site  and  Uw 
construction  of  a  new  Pederal  building  at  this  point.  On  August 
IS,  19S8.  this  amount  was  Increased  by  $10,000,  making  a  total 
limit  cost  of  t7t;000. 

This  building  offers  visible  evidence  of  the  fact  that  we  havo 
in  Washington  a  Prealdent  and  an  administration  which  Is  actually 
trying  to  be  of  help  to  the  people.  Only  the  hlstortan  of  the 
future  will  be  able  to  pr<H>erly  appraise  the  far-reaching  effects  at 
PresMsnt  Roosevelt's  many  measures  designed  to  make  life  a  mar* 
pleasant  and  safer  txpeneooe  for  tie  all. 

Sverythlng  that  haa  been  done  in  Washington  since  Ifsrch  4. 
1*33.  has  been  planned  as  a  help  to  the  worker.  IXxlay  If  he  ftels 
that  he  has  been  imf  airly  treated  by  his  employer,  he  has  the  rl|^ 
to  appeal  to  an  unbiased  lunplre.  the  National  labor  Relations 
Board. 

If  he  has  saved  a  little  money,  he  can  put  It  In  a  bank  with 
^e  aheoiwte  aasuranoe  that  tt  will  still  be  there  when  he  wanta 
It;  that  sisuranoe  backed  by  the  financial  power  of  the  Pederal 
Oovernment  Iteelf.  Only  those  who  have  seen  their  life'a  aavinga 
Bwq;it  away  because  some  bank  went  under  can  appreciate  what 
that  means.  IVever  again  win  this  country  see  those  long  lines 
of  panic-stricken  people  outside  banks  hoping  that  they  ean  get 
to  the  window  and  withdraw  their  money  before  that  window 
closes  for  all  time. 

With  the  aid  of  his  Government  the  small  wage  earner  Is  todiqr 
providing  for  his  future  security  with  that  nightmare  of  all,  » 
dependent  old  age,  gone  forever. 

Fatbrnpa  of  even  greater  Impcrtanoe  than  any  of  theee  la  the 
Prealdent's  determination  that  what  ham>ened  In  1929  and  the 
resulting  4  years  of  disappointment,  must  never  happen  again. 
OveTMrtenslon  of  credit  for  unbridled  speculatlan,  p**twHig  og  of 
worthless  stocks  and  bonds,  whose  chief  value  Is  the  pretty  paper 
they  are  printed  on.  are  aU  brtng  eliminated  as  rapkSy  ns  poasflale. 
The  day  of  the  stock-market  racketeer  Is  over. 

There  Is  no  need  for  mo  to  cover  the  whole  list.  Everybody 
toows  of  the  work  of  the  National  Youth  Administration,  the 
Ctvltlan  Conservation  Corps,  which  gave  to  thousands  of  yoong 
men  a  chance  to  get  off  street  comers,  to  earn  money,  and  keep 
fhelr  8elf-req;>ect.  The  Pederal  Government  came  to  the  rescue  of 
thousands  of  communities  with  money  for  public  hnprovementa 
shsndy  too  long  driayed.  Panes  and  homee  have  been  saved. 
Great  strides  have  been  made  In  the  fight  against  soil  erastoB 
and  fioods. 

Thanks  to  President  Rooeevelt  the  time  Is  coming  when  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  finest  country  in  the  world  will  really  mean  that 
to  an  and  not  to  the  privileged  few. 

While  on  the  subject  of  what  has  been  aecompUahed  by  the 
preeent  administration  at  Washington.  I  want  to  take  *-t%\m  oppor- 
tunity of  paying  particular  tribute  to  your  own  great  statesman, 
my  good  friend  Jam  Bosntsow.  the  majority  leader  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  The  fulfillment  of  many  of  the  ol^ecttves  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration  haa  been  made  passible  In  a  large  degree 
by  his  brilliant  and  untiring  leadership  in  the  xxppaz  branch  of 
Congress.  Arkansas  has  likewise  been  weU  represented  In  the 
Senate  by  Mrs.  Hattis  Cabawat,  another  of  a  long  llat  of  able 
legMators  who  have  been  sent  to  the  Halls  of  Congrem  from  thi« 
State.  ^^ 

Reverting  to  the  subject  of  postal  service.  It  is  surprising  the  little 
knowledge  12ie  average  person  has  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 
llB  many  duties,  and  the  manner  in  which  It  functions. 

Por  that  reason  I  am  sure  you  will  be  Interested  In  hesrlng  a 
few  words  about  several  of  the  special  mail  services.  The  registry 
servloe.  undoubtedly  the  finest  in  the  world,  was  established  tn 
1865,  and  down  through  the  years,  through  Its  system  of  reeords 
and  receipts  and  protective  measurea,  has  provided  a  safe  and 
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reliable  method  of  transporting  valuable  or  Important  matter. 
The  losseu  of  such  maU  are  n^^lgible,  and  for  many  yean  the 
service  has  been  largely  utilized  by  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
Pederal  Reserve  and  other  banks,  flnanrlal  institutions.  Including 
bonding  and  brokerage  houses,  for  the  safe  transmission  of  huge 
values  of  currency,  coin,  securities,  and  other  valuable  commercial 
paper.  

In  1934  gold  valued  at  approximately  $3,000,000,000  was  safely 
transmitted  from  the  mint  at  San  Prancieco  to  the  mint  at  Denver 
m  25  special  trains.  Quite  reoenUy  you  have  read  in  many  news- 
naoers  and  magazines  about  the  movement  by  registered  mau  or 
gold  valued  at  several  billion  dollars  to  the  Government  depository 
at  PcMrt  E^nox.  .     ,       , 

The  insured-mafl  service  Is  very  popular  and  is  «t^'«»y  1^ 
bv  business  concerns  and  by  the  public,  particularly  dining  Chrlst- 
nias  and  other  holiday  seasons  for  the  transmlsrton  at  glfta^  Ma^ 
nersons  residing  on  farms  use  the  Insurance  service  to  a  conslder- 
JblTerte^  in  shipping  their  products  to  the  cities.  This  service 
S^toSe^g  rapUUyand  during  the  tost  fiscal  year  there  was  an 
licSSHf  ov56!000,000  parcels  as  compared  with  the  Insured 

nn^ningg  of  the  previous  year.  

^SeC  O  D.  Bwvlce  supplied  a  long-felt  want,  as  it  permits  the 
nt^LSSStSTvrtthc^tt*  necessity  of  the  shipp«s  ^anUng 

SJS^  S  cuSoSers  making  V^T^^l^t^Z^S^'^i^'^^^ 
SeVoods    It  also  affords  a  convenient  method  of  obtaining  mer- 

SLfcSfwA^^  be  available  In  "-J-J?***^.^^*?;^ 
^e  of  the  important  dlvlslona  of  the  DepartmentU  ^,Pm*JJ 
R«^««anrteinr  Festal  savings  first  was  started  In  England  In  18«1 
SyTPis^SSid  ttStSrS^  was  tanmedlately  suoceesful  In  that 
Siiiy  "S^c^^lSJ^Oreat  Britain  w»i  followed  by  o^ 
SSSSes.  for  It  was  found  that  the  postal  ™«:»»»^!fyj~Jf  "^  *^ 
S^SS^y  »»*»"•  «>•  '"*  but  it  was  not  started  In  this 
countrv  until  January  1911.  ^ 

Th^Postal  Savings  System  encourages  thrift  ^7  »«PP»e™«»^ 

In  times  of  flr^n'^A^  stress.  The  Postal  Savings  Synsm  haa  been 
Sltof?  SiSSTfwthe  timid.  Bxpenenoe  haa  ahown  that  ma^ 
tadmduala  wm  put  their  money  Into  hW4n«  .^<«J»»^7^V*2f 
Itto  a  bank.  renrdlM  of  the  financial  condition  of  such  Instttn- 
So£  I^ISt  toliSrhaw««.  that  the  Post  oa«iyarto^  1. 
not  to  the  banfcii«  liiiMlnwi  It  la  daing  arwytbtag  .P<»wr  to 
avoid  compeSgwttb  banka.  It  haa  no  thought  of  prying  »*i«|« 
Seposltoiway  from  a  regular  savings  InsUtutlon.  Tb*  Syjto  U 
EoVln  operation  at  7,800  post  ofllces  Ujroughout  «»^^_SJ*^ 
and  its  pOTsesslons.  At  the  present  time  we  have  about  2.700^000 
depoalto^Tand  the  total  of  the  deposits  amount  *o,^'P??5^*^ 
$1570,000,000.  Of  this  amount  approximately  •130,000,00Oare 
deposited  In  sane  8.600  banks  and  over  $1,000,000,000  are  tnvesiea 
In  Government  securities.  ^      ^      _..        *  . 

Por  the  convenience  of  the  pubUc.  the  Post  Office  Department  is 
also  engaged  in  the  sale  of  United  States  savings  bonds.  Tms 
activity  was  started  March  1,  1988,  and  the  sales  have  frofn^DJ 
leaps  and  bounds.  Their  popularity  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
during  the  short  period  that  we  have  been  handling  them  our  sales 
have  amounted  to  approximately  $700,000,000. 

Another  postal  facility  for  the  convenience  of  the  public  le  the 
postal  money  order.  The  popularity  of  this  safe  method  of  trans- 
mitting money  has  grown  so  rapidly  In  the  70  years  of  ite  odst^ce 
that  there  is  now  scarcely  a  person  In  the  whole  countary  wJ»o  dOM 
not  send  or  receive  money  orders.  This  can  be  readily  realized 
when  it  is  remembered  that  last  year  over  200.000.000  money  ordere 
were  Issued  with  a  value  of  nearly  $2,000,000,000. 

The  convenience  of  the  *r**^<**"  public  is  considered  to  such  an 
extent  that  national  boundaries  no  longer  limit  «»•  J^vlce  tt^ 
can  be  rmdered  by  the  postal  money  rader.  In  practlcaUy  every 
country  in  the  world  money-order  service  Is  assured,  so  that  fam- 
Uies  traveltog  by  trailer  or  by  the  most  luxurious  ocean  Uner  xnay 
be  assured  of  funds  in  the  country  to  which  they  Journey.  Por 
cotam  of  the  Buropaan  oountrtea  the  purchasw  of  a  money  order 
In  the  United  Statea  obtains  foreign  currency  at  a  rate  an>roKl- 
mating  the  market  rate  for  foreign  exchange.  In  other  countrlea 
the  amount  of  the  money  order  is  expressed  in  doUais.  and  con- 
version Is  made  Into  foreign  money  by  the  postal  service  of  the 
place  of  payments 

The  magnitude  of  the  business  transacted  testifies  eloquently  to 
the  popularity  of  the  varlons  special  activities,  and  we  feel  we  can 
be  Justly  proud  of  the  valuable  servloe  rendered  to  the  American 
pubUc  through  the  i^M^w*  of  theos  postal  faculties. 

At  thia  t«™«>  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  fine  spirit  of  loyalty 
that  la  at  all  times  dlqdayed  by  those  connected  with  the  Postal 
Service  and  to  whose  care  is  entrusted  the  United  States  oMlla. 
It  Is  the  one  thing  that  has  impressed  me  more  than  anyttung 
else  since  I  have  been  In  the  Poet  Ofllce  Department. 

And  while  on  Uie  subject  of  postal  employees.  I  want  to  com- 
mend 3rour  own  acting  postmaster  here  m  Bfagnolla.  Mn.  Martha 
C.  Monroe,  who,  with  her  staff  of  eflldent  employees  is  rendering 
a  fine  public  service  to  the  residents  at  this  cnfmmimlty. 

Mrs.  Monroe  Is  but  one  of  many  women  who  have  been  given 
recognition  In  the  handling  of  the  affairs  of  Government  by  the 
presMit  administration.  Sereral  key  positions  in  the  executive 
toanch  of  the  Government  at  Washington  are  held  by  women,  and 
In  my  own  Departmoit  we  have  appointed  eeveral  hundred  women 
postmastera  throughout  the  cotmtxy.  Including  some  at  large  first- 
class  offices.  They  have  made  excellent  postmasters,  and  services 
performed  by  women  In  other  branches  of  the  Postal  Servloe  la 
of  a  similar  hig^  quality. 


In  oanduskm  X  want  to  place  emphasis  upon  the  fhet  that  tbe 
main  purpoas  and  function  of  the  Post  Ofllos  Department  haa 
alwaya  bean  to  render  the  best  possible  servlee  to  Ofoiyone  and 
it  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Dqiartment  through  wmstant  research 
and  study  to  determine  bow  this  servloe  could  be  Improved.  It 
bas  beoi  a  ideasure  to  participate  In  tbls  dedication  and  In  tumlnc 
over  this  building  to  the  dtlaens  of  MsgnoUa  I  want  to 


the  hcq;>e  that  in  making  use  of  Its  faclUUea  you  will  enjoy  the 
finest  mall  service  that  this  community  has  ever  had. 


Branch  Banking 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  June  9,  1937 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  hsvs 
been  Intaxxluced  in  the  United  States  Senate  two  Ulla,  S. 
2347  and  S.  2348.  whicb  relate  to  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  branches  of  national  banks  and  to  the  amount 
of  stock  of  men^>er  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
which  may  be  owned  or  held  by  corporations.  Tbese  two 
trills,  while  seemingly  harmless  in  intent,  would  bring  about 
untold  h«"^i!Mp«  on  the  smaller  banks  operating  within 
State  lines  in  many  States  of  the  Unioa.  Tbe  biOs  mn  a 
serious  threat  to  not  ody  the  autoncmy  but  also  the  aecarlty 
of  many  of  our  State  hanking  systems.  I  c»n  best  illustrate 
how  they  wauki  aileoi  the  banks  in  my  own  State^  New  Jer- 
sey, by  reading  a  liiiigniiii  from  CSarl  K.  Withers,  rwmnia- 
skmer  of  banking  and  liiimiaiMwt  in  the  State  at  New  Jersey, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

f^ni^iimr  propoeed  McAdoo  branch  hanking  bill  a  serious  threat 
to  not  only  the  autcmomy  but  more  important  the  security  of  our 
State  h«ti*i«g  system.  Urge  your  determined  opposlticm  and 
would  ^ipreclate  knowing  your  attitude. 

I  should  like  to  also  read  various  letters  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  of&cers  of  banks  in  New  Jersey,  every  letter, 
as  you  will  see.  being  strongly  opposed  to  the  passage  of 

these  bills. 

Tkb  HscxxivaacK  Tbobt  Co« 
HedEensaek.  N.  J^  Mmg  it.  1937. 
Bon.  J.  Psamxx  Tbokas. 

House  of  Bepreaentrnttoet,  Wsshm^tom,  D.  C. 
Db*b  OOMOBBBSMAir  THOMAS:  On  May  6,  1087.  Senata  bUl  »4T 
was  introduced  by  Senator  McAooo  providing  Vbderai  Baasrve  dls- 
trlct-wlde  branch  banking. 

New  Jersey  provides  for  branch  banking  within  tha  eovnty  In 
vrtiiiai  tho  parent  bank  U  located  The  passage  of  Senate  bin 
2347  wlU  not  only  widen  tha  soc^ms  of  branch  hanking  for  Mew 
Jersey  1n»tltTit«""f  but  will  also  permit  New  York  and  PhfladripWa 
luftlttttlons  to  come  Into  New  Jersey. 

Too  mtich  has  already  been  said  concerning  the  detrimental 
effects  of  branch  banking  on  local  Industry  and  endeavor  ao  I  do 
not  feel  It  necessary  to  repeat  to  you  what  you  already  have  heard 
so  many  Umea.  but  I  do  earnestly  bessech  you  ss  our  rspeasenta- 
tive  m  OongrsBs  to  use  every  effort  to  bring  about  tbe  defeat  o( 
this  undesirable  bill. 

Tours  very  truly,  .     , 

O.  H.  Punrrr,  Flee  Pnssfdenf . 


Natiowsi.  Baiik  nr 

Ovfieid,  N.  J.,  Jfay  27.  iM7. 

Hon.  J.  PsaxBU.  moKAS. 

Hotue  of  BepremntutiM*,  WaOUn^ton,  D.  O.  ^ 

HoMoaABLs  Sm:  In  behalf  of  this  Institution.  Its  IJOO  rtedk> 
holders,  and  ita  thousands  of  deposltora,  I  am  urging  you  to  eaert 
your  utmost  Influsnoe  In  defeating  Senate  billa  noa.  SM7  and  SSti^ 
recently  introduced  by  Senator  McAooo. 

We  feel  that  theee  bUls,  If  passed,  would  be  to  the  serious  detri- 
ment of  the  banking  InteresU  of  this  State,  especially  ao  Inaamiira 
as  we  are  located  adjacent  to  the  financial  center  of  New  York 
City;  consequently,  their  passage  would  not  only  seriously  affect 
the  banks  but  also  all  financial  interests  of  this  State.  We  also 
believe  this  would  be  detrimental  to  most  Statea  In  the  Union, 
and  It  would  aeem  most  unfair  to  allow  branch  banking  tn  Statea 
where  the  banks  of  an  izuUvldual  SUte  are  oppoeed  to  branch 
banking. 

I  feel  quite  confident  that  you  are  oppooed  to  these  bills  but 
wish  to  urge  your  untiring  efforts  In  defeating  the  passage  of  tha 
same.    Th Miking  jon.  I  am. 

Yours  very  truly,  ^     ^    ^ 

B.  N.  BsAUiconT.  PretULent. 
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II 


Wood'MUg*.  K.  J^  Mag  27,  iSJ7. 

)umSatwvJUUM  Q.  McAboo.  ct  CaUfoBnla.  ••  90a 
tntiQduosd  to  Um  Senate  of  the  UtUtod  SUtes  at 

9,  ton,  WUfl  no.  2347  and  3348.  

II  la  auMa  vtEldnit  that  upon  parage  aC  botk  of  tba  abowe- 
BMntKniSd  MUa.  banka  ol  tha  Stata  of  Ktm  J«»^.  "fPf^^  ««*? 
locatsd  in  Bersen  Ooonty,  would  wltoeas  a  loaB  of  depoalts  and 
g>iHmnfm  Qg  HTTlng  tbelT  lOcal  cowimtuiltlBa. 

W«  fed.  aa  do  tbe  majectty  ef  ttm  banka  m  the  Stote,  that  it 

would  be  Improper  for  Qiubi—  to  force  branch  banking  upon  any 

State  In  which  the  <ypoattla«  la  ao  unanimously  against  such 

measuraaa8piitfarthteb«aaa.3M7.  _       _^,  ^ 

We  themCOiia  nqwil  that  ycM  oppoaa  tliaee  twe^  Mils,  which  are 

a  matter  of  vital  importance  t»  unit  banks,  such  as  ours,  and 
help  carrj  out  the  thoui^t  of  the  New  Jwaej  Bankers'  AssoclaUon 
that  the  wilililaal  State  Atndtt  daoide  and  make  lik«B  governing 
branch  banklnc  irtthln  tta  owxl  State  linea. 
Very  tronr  youza, 

J.  F.  KvmanaiUM, 

AMsUUmt  Cashier. 


J.  Pi 


RiTTHJHtyoaD  TKOVt  Co.. 

Mmthmrford,  Jf.  J^  Jtay  2»,  IKft. 

D.  G. 
Mr  DB4B  OamoaamauM:  I  am'takiog  the  liberty  of  writing  you 
to  Senate  bfOi  aMT  and  »M.  lutroduccd  at  Washings 
ly  •  ly  niMtsr  lleAiioa  oT  OaHocnia. 
Tott  OHB  vary  laaMly  taatlae  the  iteM«e  tkeee  MBs  woold  eaaae 
to  tta  banka  Id  a  State  sMCh  aa  Sew  Jesaey,  situated  in  the  metro- 
and  our  own  banks  In  the  county  of  Bergen  woiHd  be 
Mt  by  these  two  btUa.    The  New  Jersey  Bankers 
at  their  saoent  ooDvanttan.  bekl  a*  Atlaatk:  Ctt7.  went 

m  limly  oppoeed  to  both  o(  theea  braachrbaaking  bUla 

antf  aakad  that  Ooagzees  pasa  no  legislation  atttxia  time  that  would 
in  any  way  yrtw*'^  or  incTcaae  bran^  banking. 

llMligldattva  fftaammtv  ef  oar  own  eo«Bty  bellevaa  it  weuM  be 
Improper  for  Otmgreea  to  fame  branch  banking  upott  any  State  in 
which  the  wam^aAtM  ef  the  banks  are  opposed  to  branch  ^anktng 
•a  nfierred  to  m  the  bills  mentioned. 
I  would,  therefore,  greatly  appreciate  year  eoepcratleft  In  vlgor- 
_  tbatw»blUa. 
tmlv  youi% 

CwwTia  A.  Van  Woncu, 


STknnCk), 
ClosMr,  Jf .  J,  Jfof  37,  1A}7. 


J.P 


We 
McAaoOh  cf  Odtr( 


WasMRftDfi.  B.  C. 
that  on  May  6. 1037.  Senator 

Senate  bUls  no.  2847  and 


O. 

no. 


bill  na  2S47  would  authoiiae 
of  theCiiijUii— 

ap&Jtan,  anfih  «  l*w.  if  enacted,  wc 
plenty.  Uttilabffi 


nnjval  ta  the 
;of  whKdi 


oplBloau  would  have  a 

We  alBBM«p  troak  tha*  tt  wfU  ba 
ito«MdrtMrtartMB 


Bopota,  M.  J,  Jfay  28. 1937. 

J.raxmu.  TmoMMB.  , 

Ms  Dhb  iSl  •''^i"— — •  Wia  wlah  to  reglater  vrlth  you  our  objec- 
tlona  to  Senate  bill  no.  2347.  introduced  by  ainatar  lirAaoo^,  of 
California,  which  woaM  permit  tSa  artabUahaasBt  of  btanrhas  by 


to  the  vmmr  explanation  of  Senate  bills  33tf  and  2348.,  which  haa 
lefoenca  to  branch  >^T>v<T>g  axKi  the  estabUshnkent  of  branchea  IB 
the  boundary  of  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  distrlet  In  any  State. 

TXte  infosmation  was  submitted  to  our  board  of  directora  on  Hoar 
day  evening.  May  24.  and  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  any  blD 
n^l*«v»^  such  aa  the  afor^nentlooed  wQl  be  detrimental  to  any 
Inu^dual  bank  and  its  progress. 

We  therefore  vat«i  you.  our  Representative*  to  please  oppoee  ftn- 
ate  bins  2347  and  2348.    It  is  our  belief  that  this  Is  the  unani- 
mous optpinn  of  all  of  the  banks  of  tbe  Bergen  Cofonty  BankenT 
jlasodatlon  as  wen  as  the  New  Jersey  State  grqupe. 
T^^niring  you  f QT  youT  attention  in  this  matter,  we  remain. 
Tours  very  tndy. 

Ths  Natioital  Bakk  or  PAUSAns  Paoc, 
Edwaid  R.  Botd, 

Flee  Pmfdeitf  8iuf  CtaMer. 


Bob.  J. 


DUMtlMT  KjaiOKAL 

Ihimoni;  M.  J^Jwte  2,.  1937. 
Pabmbx  THOium, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DB«a  S»:  The  ^terecton  of  our  Instttutloai  lespectfnlly  raqveat 
that  you  cooperate  wltti  them  by  vlgoroudy  oppoahig  OiBate  bills 
noa.  29C7  and  2848,  ooaoeming  branch  banking,  iBtrodiiced  by 
Senator  WtixxAv  O.  liCADOO.  oi  CaUfomla:  whith  bills,  tn  their 
opinion,  WfU  if  pswiiil  work  a  great  harrtrtilp  on  all  the  medlar 
basks  In  the  State  of  N>ew  Jsraey  and  the  Nation. 
neejMii  triiUj. 

Trx  DtncoMT  Natiowai.  Bahx. 
Jaoob  Hox,  Cashier. 

Th«  NoKTRzatN  Vallkt  Nattohai,  BAinc. 

Tenajljf,  if.  J..  June  2.  1937. 
Congrteaman  J.  PAawau.  Tbomas, 

Hotise  ogu*  BuUding.  Waahingfton,  D.  C. 
Dbab  rnrTaarmr"!"  Thomas  :  Tbe  board  of  dlrectoxs  and  officers  of 
The  Northern  Valley  National  Bank  of  Tenafly  wish  to  go  on  record 
aa  oppoelng  the  passage  of  Senate  bills  no.  2347  and  no.  2348 
xtiating  to  a  change  in  the  laws  affecting  iMranch  banks. 
We  trust  you  wiU  register  your  vote  against  their  passage. 
Tours  req;>eetful]^.  ^    .^    ^ 

H.  N.  Wadhax.  FresideKt. 


part  of  the  Slate 
it  oTlta  praKlaltr  to  Fhtia- 

8848  wooU  llkawlae  ba  dalzimental  to  the  Inter- 
In  thla  State.    AeeordlnA.  wa  aoliett 

to  defeat 


Fotb.  CasiUer. 


or  Pa 
Fvt;  jr.  /« ITiqr  I*,  tnt. 


0/ 
At  the  bankanr 


D.C. 
held  to  JflBBtlff  City  on 
bad  ttaa  lalinit  «C  ~ 


TBS  NOBTR  Jtsssr  TtoiST  Co., 
RWyewood,  n.  J.,  May  29,  1937. 

Hbn.  J.  Paskslz.  THoecAa, 

J7ou9e  of  Representatives,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Ba:  It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  Senate  bills  lio.  2347  and 
so.  2S48  have  been  introduced  at  Washington. 
We  would  appreciate  any  effort  you  might  put  forth  to  hare 
bUla  defeated. 
BenectfUlly. 

David  S.  Robcut,  Treaeitrer. 

TaoMT  *  cruaaswrr  Co., 

jr.  /..  Jfop  2f,  1837. 

J.  PAailKLL  TBOICAS; 

Hdaae  0/  JBepresemfutfDes.  Washtngtan,  D.  C. 

DBAS  MS.  THoitAS:   Referring  to  propoaed  VMei 
locriElng  toward  further  authority  tn  connection  with 
Ing,  you  are  advised  that  this  institution  la  opposed  to  any  legis- 
lation of  this  sort,  as  we  beUeve  are  banks  generaBy  In  the  State. 

WS  trust  that  you  will  use  your  best  endeavor  to  defeat  any 
such  legislation,  which  we  beUeve  fa  In  the  best  interest  of  bank 
dqwsltars  and  patrons  of  the  State. 


Booosa  Haoxoimi. 
BofOfa,  B.  J,  Mtg  27,  1937. 


Bon.  J.  Pasmiu.  Thomas. 

Bbaae  Oj^lee  BuOttng,  Wmshinftam,  D.  O. 

Dasa  OoMoaBBBKAwr  We  want  to  register  with  yon 
to  Senate  bUls  nos.  2847  and  3848;  peraaltting 
eatatOish  brandiee  within  the  boundaries  of  Federal 
dkCrleta,  and  psohlbtting  holdtag^  eompaoaias  from 
than  10  peioent  of  ttw  stock  of  any  hank  which  la  a 
Fsderal  Raeti  »m  System. 

We  hope  yon  will  see  your  way  dear  to  oppoae  thla 
Tours  vary  truly. 


banks  to 
)  bi 

SB 

of 


CasMsr. 


Wiaiwuuu  Tkoar  Co., 
Wertvood.  If.  J.,  Mtjf  27,  1937. 
J.  FumKX  Tbomsb, 

House  of  Xepreseutatfves,  WasTtin^ton,  D.  C  

Dbab  OowaaaaaMJur  TBokas:  nv  reasons  probably  made  knofwn 
to  yoQ  tittougfa  otzr  State  and  county  bankers  assoclatlftmii  may 
we  respectftdly  re(|uest  that  you  use  your  bast  efforts  to  defeat 
Senate  bills  nos.  2347  and  2848. 
Vary  tndj  yoon^ 

O.  M.  dBoam^ 


Identical  Scaled   Bids  Received   1^  Goyemmeiit 

Agencies 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  D.  HEALEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdaif,  June  9.  1937 


LEmSR  FBOM  THB 


ATTOBLltEY   OKSEBAL   OP  THB   UNITKD 
STATES 


Mr.  HEALEY.  lir.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rkcord  I  include  the  foUowins  letter  writtoi 
to  the  President  by  the  Attorney  General  <rf  the  United  SUtes. 

The  PsmsnT.  Apan.  26.  1987. 

The  White  House.  WmiMngton.  D.  O. 

IIT  Dbab  MB.  Pkbbumwt:  By  direction  of  the  President,  thle  De- 
partment has  considered  the  question  of  identical  sealed  Wda  re- 
oeiTed  by  Oovwnment  agencies  seeking  to  purchase  steel  prod- 
ucts to  determine  whether  court  proceedings  Aould  be  instituted 
under  the  antitrust  laws. 

Tbe  Mderal  Ttade  Oonunlssion  nukte  a  report  to  the  Preiddent 
dated  June  10.  1988.  reacdilng  the  coDCluaioa  that  eoQusion  in 
mfiipt«i«<«g  prloea  accounted  for  Identical  blda.  and  that  this 
collusion  waa  partlculariy  erldenoed  by  an  agreement  of  steel  pro- 
ducers on  June  6. 1985.  when,  following  the  dedaioai  of  the  8tq>reBtte 
Court  InTalldattng  the  N.  B.  A.  eodea.  they  adopted  a  resolution 
declaring  th^  intention  "dxirlng  the  preetnt  uncertainty  to  main- 
tain •  •  •  the  standards  of  fair  competition  which  are  de- 
scribed in  the  Steel  Code." 

The  questi<m,  therefore,  in  which  thle  Department  is  concerned 
is  whether  the  administrative  remedtee  in  the  cootnd  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  by  way  of  a  cease  and  desist  order,  should  be 
superseded  by  criminal  or  civil  proceedings  instituted  in  the  coiurts 
by  this  Department. 

This  Department  has  conducted  an  extensive  inveetlgation  over 
a  large  part  at  tbe  country,  which  included  examination  of  the 
correspondence,  files,  minutes  of  direcUvs'  meetings,  and  other 
records  of  38  large  steel  producers,  and  interviews  with  48  steel 
fabricators.  66  Jobbers,  many  large  consumers,  and  the  directors 
who  were  prvent  at  the  June  meetings  of  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  InsUtute. 

After  o^tmning  the  information  obtained  in  the  above  manner. 
I  conclude  that  the  mvestigation  has  not  produced  suflldent  evi- 
dence admiaslMe  in  dvil  and  criminal  litlga^ons  to  make  advisable 
proceedings  in  court  or  under  the  antitrust  acta,  as  they  have 
been  construed  try  tbe  courts. 

The  administrative  and  quasi-Judicial  remediee  in  the  hands 
erf  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  may  be  better  adapted  to  the 
control  of  the  subject  matter  of  this  particular  oon^dalnt  than 
aeUon  by  the  DeparUnent  of  Justice.  Tbe  identical  bids  in  the 
steei  industxy  are  produced,  in  part,  by  the  baaing  point  system 
of  prtee  determination.  This  system,  long  used  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry, not  only  affects  the  manufacturers  who  utiliae  it  and  the 
consumers  who  are  subject  to  it  but  it  also  preeents  economic 
and  social  questions,  due  to  the  fact  that  communities  aa  well  as 
plants  have  been  located  and  devekqped  with  reference  to  the 
price  structiire  developed  by  this  system.  The  machinery  of  the 
courts  is  not  geared  to  the  handling  of  the  social  and  economic 
factors  neceesarily  involved,  and  many  persons  and  communities 
seriously  affected  cannot  be  parties  to  a  court  proceeding  under 
the  antitrust  laws.  It  mppesoB,  therefore,  that  a  problem  is  pre- 
sented which  can  be  more  satisfactorily  investigated  and  dealt 
with  through  the  more  fteslMff  remedies  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

The  question  before  us  is  broader,  however,  than  that  of  identical 
bidding  in  the  steel  industry.  The  type  of  practices  complained 
ot  in  this  instance  Is  widespread  throughout  many  of  the  basic 
industries  of  the  country.  The  difficulty  in  correcting  this  situa- 
tion raises  the  whole  question  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  present 
antitrust  laws  fw  the  solution  of  the  monopoly  problem  as  it  now 
exists  in  the  United  States. 

In  my  opinion  the  time  has  come  for  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
undertake  a  restatement  of  the  law  designed  to  prevent  mo- 
nopoly and  unfair  comi>etltion.  This  proceeds  from  the  convic- 
tion that  the  present  laws  have  not  operated  to  give  adequate 
{HTOtectlon  to  the  public  against  monopolistic  practices. 

After  24  years'  experience  with  the  Sherman  law  and  its  Judi- 
cial interpretations,  the  Congress  enacted  the  Clayton  Act  and  set 
up  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  After  nearly  20  years'  experi- 
ence, in  1933.  the  National  Recovery  Administration  was  estab- 
lished. Many  other  laws  dealing  with  phases  of  the  industrial 
question  have  been  enacted  and  others  are  in  contemplation.  A 
review  of  the  accimiulated  experience  of  the  last  47  years  would 
Indicate  many  things  to  be  avoided,  as  well  as  many  to  be  accom- 
plished, by  a  revision  of  our  antitrust  laws. 

Mbreover,  these  laws  have  been  subjected  to  court  Interpreta- 
tloos  which  from  time  to  time  have  Ilmttad  thatr  appllratlon. 
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modified  their  meaning,  and  imposed  upon  tha  Oovamment  Im- 
possible burdens  of  proof. 

A  long  experience  with  the  difficulties  of  enforcement  furnishes 
a  sound  basis  for  improving  the  enforcement  machinery.  This 
Department  has  labored  with  inadequate  means  to  anfbroe  laws 
that  do  not  provide  sufficient  legal  weapons  to  make  enforcement 
effecUve.  In  the  face  of  a  present  tendency  to  Increase  prices 
and  a  necessity  for  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  vigllanoe  of 
the  Department  the  question  is  forcibly  presented  aa  to  whether 
the  country  can  afford  to  leave  the  enforcement  of  a  vital  economic 
policy  so  poorly  siistained.  TIM  present  machinery  of  enforcement 
throu^  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  also  rttould  ba  made  Bsors 
adeqxiate  and  effective,  and  the  devitallalng  effect  of  aome  of  tha 
court  interpretations  upcm   its   powers   should  be   ovarooma   by 

I  therefore  recommend  that  there  be  set  up  a  committee  to  study 
the  antitrust  laws  as  to  their  adequacy,  their  enforoeoMnt.  and  tha 
deatrability  of  amendment,  extension,  and  clarification.  The  coaa- 
mittee  should  have  power  to  enlist  the  aid  of  eonstdtant  grovqis, 
both  within  and  without  the  Oovemment,  as  the  studies  wlU 
naturally  cover  a  wide  area.  Including  the  rdation  of  atttanonopoly 
policies  to  such  subjects  as  patents,  taxation,  ooouneroe,  mano- 
facturing.  farming,  and  labor. 
Bespectfully, 

HoMXK  Cummraa.  Attomef  Oencral. 


Relief  Appropriations 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridag,  May  21.  1937 

(Ht  the  Joint  resblutloti  (H.  J.  Bes.  861)  making  i^preprlatlops  fbr 

relief  purposes 

Mr.  C2WYNNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  so-caDed  relief  bin  is  an 
example  of  government  at  its  worst.  It  is  the  latest  but  not 
the  last  chapter  in  the  history  of  a  relief  fxogram  whose 
adoption  was  ooit  of  the  great  mistakes  made  by  this  country. 
It  is  a  glaring  example  of  improper  relief  and  improper 
government.  Of  course  it  is  an  unpopular  thing  to  critlciae 
relief.  The  cry  is  Immediately  raised,  ''Do  you  want  to 
starve  the  people?"  If  people  ever  starve  in  this  ooontry  it 
win  be  the  result  of  our  own  fallacious  paUcJes.  It  will  be 
when  the  Oovemment  has  eaten  up  its  own  reaooroeB,  mined 
its  credit,  and  destroyed  the  opportunities  of  the  people  to 
suKxnt  themselves.  That  we  are  riMpidly  travelinc  the  road 
to  that  tragic  end  seems  to  me  clearly  apparent. 

Of  course,  evenrone  believes  the  unenvloyed  and  the  nn- 
onployable  should  be  taken  care  of.  TO  the  general  welfare 
of  all,  every  dollar  of  money  and  every  drop  d  blood  is 
pledged.  CivilizatiaD  has  given  an  aiBrmative  answer  to  the 
question,  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?**  However,  no  relief 
program  should  be  adopted  viiich  is  in  utter  drtlannr  of  tbe 
laws  of  economics,  of  good  government,  and  of  human 
nature. 

In  the  first  idace,  it  diould  be  bomt  in  mind  that  we  are 
an  Individualistic  people,  maintaining  an  tndividoaUstlc 
govemmmt.  It  is  a  govemmoit  based  upon  ooostitutianal 
limitations  and  definite  reserving  to  the  individual  both 
his  liberty  and  tbe  responsibility  for  his  own  wdf are.  This 
Government  is  sunnrted  hy  a  society  based  upon  personal 
initiative  and  Ingmui^  and  rewardhig  individual  snocfsw. 
That  great  progress  and  great  happiness  is  possible  under 
such  a  government  and  society  is  demonstrated  by  our  own 
history.  That  march  of  progress  was  temporarily  halted 
by  the  World  War  and  the  wwkl-wide  depression  whi^  fol- 
lowed it.  m  that  perfectly  natural  and  tonporary  crisis  the 
determination  of  this  administration  that  the  entire  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Government  should  be  placed  bdiind 
every  individual  was  a  wise  and  humane  decision.  It  was 
inevitable  that  the  Federal  Government  must  do  smnfthtng 
about  relief.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  method  adopted 
was  unwise  and  dangerous  in  the  extreme. 

What  should  be  demanded  of  a  relief  program?  First,  it 
should  be  economical;  seomd,  it  should  not  destroy  the 
morale  of  those  getting  relief:  third,  it  should  be  designed  to 
assist  in  every  way  possible  those  on  relief  getting  back  to 
their  regular  wock;  fourth.  It  should  not  wxlaiitri  ttie  form 
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of  government  and  society  which,  after  aH,  makes  the  reUef 
poaatUe.  Judged  hf  these  standards,  the  present  relief 
■et-up  is  wrong. 

ICnch  has  been  said  about  the  wastefulness  of  the  Relief 
Administration,  of  the  expenditure  of  millions  for  projects, 
completely  useless,  and  in  many  cases  undesiraUe — of  Pas- 
aamaquoddy.  of  the  Rorlda  ship  canal,  of  the  hundreds  of 
leaf-raking,  book-measuring  jobs  all  over  the  country— (rf 
the  ridiculous  Tugwell  made-to-order  cities,  of  the  many 
aodalistle  experiments  conducted  with  tax  money,  taken 
from  people  who,  in  the  main,  do  not  believe  in  socialism. 

Some  day  the  stoiy  of  Federal  relief  will  be  written  by  the 
impartial  hf^t'w^^n  and  conclusions  drawn  for  its  shortcom- 
iDgB.  I  suspect  he  will  not  put  the  blame  on  any  one  indi- 
Tldual.  bat  rather  on  the  general  plan  at  centralized,  un- 
democratic administration.  Every  one  who  has  had  experi- 
ence with  reUef  knows  its  diCDculUes.  The  supervision  of  the 
work,  for  one  county  requires  the  skill  and  energy  of  the 
best  man  in  that  county.  Imagine  multiplying  this  task 
3,000  times  and  putting  in  charge  of  it  a  man  whose  prin- 
cipal experience  has  been  in  social  work.  It  is  a  sufQcient 
commentary  to  say  that  the  figures  disclose  that  of  every 
TMeral  dollar  appropriated  for  relief  approximately  61  cents 
actually  gets  into  the  hands  of  the  person  on  relief. 

How  different  the  story  would  have  been  had  we  recog- 
nised the  theory  accepted  at  the  rery  beginning  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, that  relief  is  first  of  all  a  local  problem;  that  the 
order  of  liability  for  any  individual's  welfare  is:  First,  the 
individual  himself;  second,  his  immediate  relatives;  third, 
his  local  community;  fourA.  his  State;  and.  last,  the  Federal 
Government.  The  administration  of  relief  should  have  been 
Jby  local  people,  preferably  by  a  nonpartisan  board  made  up  of 
the  most  responsible  and  caixUde  people  in  each  community. 
A  n«a*i»hing  of  part  of  the  funds  by  States  and  local  commu- 
nltiee  would  have  improved  the  chances  fen:  economical 
administration.  A  nonpartisan  administration  of  it  would 
have  removed  many  of  the  dangers  now  clearly  apparent. 
In  testifjring  before  the  Appropriations  Ck>mmlttee  Mr. 
Harry  Hopkins  said  that,  in  his  Judgment,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  forever  remain  in  the  relief  business.  If  this 
be  true,  then  it  is  imperative  that  the  administration  be 
placed  at  once  on  an  economical  and  nonpartisan  basis.  We 
axe  being  told  that  we  shall  have  permanently  five  or  six 
milUtm  unemployed  in  America.  If  we  keep  on  with  our  pres- 
ent policies,  this  will  probably  be  true.  We  seem  to  have 
returned  to  the  oki  fallacy  that  the  way  to  prosperity  is  to 
get  fay  law  higher  prices  for  producing  less.  If  this  plan  has 
ever  worked  successfully,  history  fails  to  nc(xrd  it.  If  we 
oontixuie  a  system  of  vast  Federal  directed  relief,  we  must 
expect  a  Government  control  of  our  daily  lives  such  as  Ameri- 
cans have  never  experienced,  l^e  pressure  of  various  groups 
«V^aTiri<ng  more  and  more  from  the  Public  Treasury  will 
constitute  a  baneful  influence  over  good  Government.  No  one 
has  stated  this  better  than  Jay  Franklin  in  the  Washington 
Star  of  May  27: 

Tnrtrnrt.  much  of  the  political  sueeen  of  tbe  New  Demi  Is 
doe  *  •  *  to  A  •hrewd  \iae  ot  relief  fuxxis  and  FMeral  projects  to 
keep  the  faithful  la  Uae. 

In  the  interest  of  those  on  relief,  those  who  pay  the  taxes 
and  thoee  who  desire  good  Government,  this  bill  should  be 
defeated. 

Party  Responsibility 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MORRIS  SHEPPARD 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursdav.  June  10  {legislative  day  of  Monday,  June  7),  1937 


^IHm—a  BT  AMBASSADOR  J06DHUB  DAIOELS  BSFORB  THX 
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Ifr.  SHEFPARD.    ICr.  President.  I  present  for  poblieatloa 
la  tha  RBOoaa  an  address  bf  Amhasisdnr  Joaephns  DantelS' 


before  the  Legislature  of  Texas  on  IS&j  21, 1937.  on  tbe  sub- 
ject of  Party  Responsibility. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  t^^nn^g  you  fOT  this  honor.  I  cannot  fall  to  acknowledge 
the  debt  I  owe  to  Texas  statesmen.  Not  long  ago,  at  Palestine.  I 
paused  to  remove  my  hat  and  pay  silent  tribute  at  the  grave  of 
John  H.  Reagan,  whose  leadership  in  curbing  railroad  rebates 
and  like  evils  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  I  was  proud,  as  a  yoimg  editor,  to  be  one  of 
his  followers.  Coming  to  this  empire  State  carries  me  back  to  the 
Cleveland  era.  The  Democratic  Party  at  that  time  was  torn  be- 
tween a  robvist  advocacy  of  genuine  tariff  reform  and  a  sham 
policy  of  high  protection  masquerading  under  the  term  "Inci- 
dental protection."  It  was  that  great  Texan.  Roger  Q.  MUls,  who 
stood  in  Congress  foursquare  as  the  \incompromlsIng  apostle  of 
genuine  reform.  I  learned  lessons  about  tariff  principles  from  him 
from  which  I  have  never  departed.  Those  who  recall  the  bitter 
conflict  of  those  days  between  real  and  camouflaged  tariff  reform 
are  confident  that  If  the  Democratic  Party  had  been  tmlted  behind 
Grover  Cleveland  and  Roger  Q.  Mills  in  their  soxmd  tariff  policy 
the  tragedy  of  long  exclusion  of  the  party  from  power  would  not 
have  been  witnessed.  Lack  of  party  responsibility  and  solidarity 
defeated  the  goal  of  the  party  In  those  days. 

Because  of  like  convictions  I  have  almost  always  found  myself 
closely  associated  with  Texans  in  national  political  affairs.  I  can 
never  forget  with  what  Joy  the  advocates  of  the  nomination  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  hailed  the  result  of  the  primaries  In  Texas,  the 
first  State  of  importance  to  send  a  solid  delegation  to  Baltimore, 
where  It  took  the  leading  part  in  bringing  about  th*  nomination 
of  the  great  war  President.  That  was  a  notable  convention,  and 
Tfexas  militant  Wilsonlans  formed  the  phalanx  of  victory.  After 
Wilson's  inauguration  there  was  a  saying  at  Washington.  "This  Is 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Texas."  Three  Texans  were  in. the  Cabinet,  including  your  towns- 
man, my  valued  friend  Albert  8.  Bwleson,  who  set  a  record  as 
Postmaster  General  so  high  that  no  successor  has  even  approached 
It  xmtll  Jim  Parley's  accession.  With  Colonel  House  as  tax  Inti- 
mate adviser  of  the  President,  and  stanch  Tom  Love,  and  beloved 
Cone  Johnson,  and  many  other  Texans  in  high  positions.  It  could 
be  truly  said  in  those  days  that  "where  Texas  sat  was  the  head  of 
the  table."  This  was  not  only  true  In  the  administrative  field 
but  also  in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  Though  In  declining  health. 
Senator  Culbertson  was  a  tower  of  strength  In  upholding  the 
Wilson  policies,  and  Senator  Morris  Shsppaso.  then  as  always, 
stood  consistently  foursquare  in  advancing  the  principles  and 
policies  which  gave  glory  to  the  Wilson  administration.  Again,  as 
In  Cleveland's  time,  after  the  distinction  of  winning  a  great  war 
without  scandal  or  graft,  a  division  in  Democratic  ranks  sent  the 
party  into  the  wilderness  for  16  years.  However,  It  Is  to  the  glory 
of  the  Lone  Star  State  that  there  was  no  defection  In  the  ranks 
of  the  Texans  In  and  out  of  Congress,  where  others  were  faithless. 
Texans  stood  firm  In  fidelity  to  their  principles  and  to  the  forward- 
looking  leader  in  the  White  House,  who  incarnated  their  convic- 
tions and  aspirations.  They  b<»«  large  part  in  sectirlng  his  eleva- 
tion and  stood  without  wavering  or  division  In  the  upholding  ot 
his  hands. 

Again  In  1933,  at  a  critical  moment  In  the  Democratic  national 
convention  In  Chicago.  It  was  the  vote  of  Texas,  along  with  that 
of  California,  thrown  solidly  for  Roosevelt,  which  Insxired  ths 
nomination  of  that  illiistrious  statesman,  who  has  led  the  coun- 
try out  of  the  slough  of  despond  to  the  high  hill  of  more  diffused 
prosperity  than  the  Republic  has  hitherto  known.  It  was  a  sceno 
never  to  be  forgotten  when  the  tall  figure  of  Senator  Tom  Con- 
NALLT.  speaking  for  tJl  Texas,  annoxinced  that  the  vote  of  Texas 
would  be  cast  for  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  That  ended  the  contest. 
That  convention,  partly  In  high  appreciation  of  the  decisive 
action  of  Texas,  but  chiefly  In  recognition  of  his  fitness  for  the 
high  oflloe.  evidenced  by  a  distinguished  career  In  the  House, 
named  a  great  Texan.  John  Nance  Gamer,  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency. That  winning  team  was  elected  in  1932  by  a  great  ma- 
jority and  In  1936  received  a  vote  of  confidence  unprecedented  IQ 
history.  It  was  given  them  In  the  shape  of  a  mandate  to  carry 
on  until  equality  of  opportimlty  Is  guaranteed  to  every  citizen  of 
the  Republic.  In  the  measures  to  carry  out  the  pledges  of  their 
party  the  country  has  looked  to  Texas  now  as  in  the  Wilson  days 
to  be  as  solid  as  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar.  And  In  almost  every  in- 
stance It  has  not  been  disappointed.  Indeed,  seeing  that  Texas 
statesmen  have  held  the  chairmanship  of  more  Important  com- 
mittees in  Congress  than  any  other  two  or  three  States,  in  addi- 
tion to  high  public  positions  held  by  Jesse  Jones,  Sam  Ratbusm, 
and  other  able  men  of  your  State,  it  is  often  said  in  Washington 
that  Texas  is  again  a  dominant  force  in  national  affairs.  I  wish 
time  permitted  me  to  speak  more  fully  of  the  leadership  of  your 
State  at  Washington,  but  here  in  Texas  as  well  as  In  all  the  Re- 
public, the  splendid  record  Is  familiar,  and  to  express  appreciation 
of  the  able  leadership  of  jova  young  and  progressive  Governor 
and  the  constructive  legislation  of  this  body. 

In  this  cvirsory  reference  to  the  highlights  In  the  modem  poll- 
tics  of  Texas,  I  have  not  sovight  to  speak  in  a  partisan  sense  but 
rather  to  illustrate  the  American  plan  of  government  by  parties 
as  shown  In  the  instances  cited.  Of  late  we  have  heard  much  of 
the  possible  changes  in  the  American  policy.  From  the  election 
of  Adams — ^for  Washington  was  above  party  allegiance  and  feared 
tbe  effect  of  party  apirlt — ours  has  been  a  govenunent  of  parties. 
WOl  It  continue  thus  to  depend  upon  two  great  parties,  or  wUl 
the  Toten^  as  in  some  Suropean  countxles.  become  dlTktod  into  a 


number  at  HnaU  parties  or  btoos.  or  look  to  nonpartlsaa  bodies  tt> 
■hape  the  poUcj  ot  government? 

One  ot  the  most  slgnUlcant  trends  of  recent  years  discloses  an 
attempt  of  a  State  to  free  Its  legislators  from  party  and.  by  the 
tntxoductlon  of  a  single  legislation  house,  with  membors  free 
trom  party  tradition  or  platform,  to  Initiate  and  carry  out  the 
policies  of  State  legislation.  All  thoughtful  citlaens  will  watch 
with  interest  the  experiment  which  that  great  American.  George 
W  NoBXis.  has  enterprlsed  in  Nebraska.  He  is  the  best  illustration 
America  boasts  of  pure  nonpartlsanshlp.  The  fact  that  hs  Is  the 
author  of  a  nonpartisan  one-chamber  legislature  insures  serious 
consideration  of  its  value.  Reports  trom  Nebraska  last  week  Indi- 
cate a  large  measure  of  satisfaction  in  the  ^oceedlnga  of  the 
session  just  closed.  If  It  works  well  we  may  witness  its  adoption — 
for  it  has  the  virtue  of  economy  and  celerity — tt  may  be  ad<q;>ted 
in  othtf  States,  and  is  Indicative  of  the  growth  of  sentiment  In  Its 
favcv  It  is  epQtigh  to  say  that  a  pn^rasltion  for  Texas  to  adopt 
a  like  plan  received  nearly  fouisoore  votes  at  this  session  of 
your  legislature. 

Even  so,  and  a  one-chamber  legislature  need  have  no  connec- 
tion with 'replacing  party  government,  the  plan  and  other  move- 
ments raise  the  question  whether  disintegration  of  parUes  Is  to 
be  txpected:  or  if  not  disintegrated,  the  possible  establishment  of 
a  new  political  party  to  meet  new  conditions. 

Along  with  the  new  creeds  of  Americans  in  politics  and  govern- 
ment azMl  economics  that  voters  should  examine  all  things  and 
hold  fast  to  that  ^mich  is  good,  we  have  witnessed  a  transforma- 
tion as  to  party  aU^lance,  the  significance  of  which  may  not 
have  been  fuUy  appraised.  It  Is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  90  per- 
cent of  the  voters  were  enrolled  for  life  In  one  of  the  two  great 
political  parties.  They  were  not  only  enrolled  but  regarded  them- 
a^ves  as  members  of  a  militant  army  whose  orders  it  must  obey 
under  penalty  of  being  regarded  as  guUty  of  party  treason.  This 
alinement  was  so  deeply  rooted  that  not  even  the  panic  of 
1890-96  could  do  more  than  make  a  temporary  dent  In  Its  soli- 
darity. To  be  sure.  In  the  West  many  liberal  Republicans  crossed 
over  and  voted  for  Bryan  In  1896,  and  in  the  East  many  Demo- 
crats called  conservatives  declined  to  vote  their  party  ticket. 
That  split  had  a  short  life  and  the  <rtd  line  of  cleavage  socm  again 
manifested  Itself. 

Again  In  1912  we  were  invited  to  behold  the  breaking  up  of  the 
old  parties  when,  under  the  leadership  of  the  strenuous  and 
militant  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  Republican  Party  was  cut  In  two, 
and  except  In  New  England  and  the  South,  where  tradition  Is 
more  deeply  embedded  than  In  any  other  part  of  the  coxmtry, 
political  shifts  seemed  to  Justify  the  prediction  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  was  dead  and  that  a  new  party,  as  when  the  Whig 
Puty  passed  out.  was  in  the  ofllng. 

Eight  years  later  all  such  prophecies  went  into  the  scrap  heap, 
as  the  elephant  moved  ponderously  Into  the  White  House  for  an 
tmlntoTupted  occupatknf  of  12  years.  During  that  period,  when 
an  attractive  Democratic  candidate  carried  only  two  Nwthem 
States  and  lost  all  the  Southern  States  except  five,  a  call  was  sent 
out  »»yl  the  date  fixed  for  the  funeral  of  that  Demoeratie  Party. 
But  the  mM'^*'"  of  the  funeral  orator  was  that  he  stood  at  the  foot 
of  the  donkey  as  he  conducted  the  obsequies,  and  when  the 
donkey's  heels  hurled  through  the  air  the  conductor  of  the  funeral 
was  so  dazed  that  he  never  recovered  sufBdently  to  know  what 
struck  Hti«  The  donkey  has  refused  to  repose  In  the  sepulclur 
prepared  for  his  remains,  and  thrown  off  the  habiliments  ofdmtti 
as  completely  as  ttie  elephant  had  dcme  in  1920.  In  his  resurrec- 
tion In  1932  he  had  not  only  been  lestored  to  vitality  but  his  he«s 
had  made  such  dents  on  the  hide  of  the  elephant  as  to  make  him 
groggy,  and  In  1936  had  driven  him  to  a  narrow  pasture  on  the 
Canadian  border  line.  And  now  they  are  preaching  the  funeral  of 
the  Republican  Party  again.  My  advice  Is  that  the  funeral  orators 
beware  of  the  fate  of  those  ^irtio  sought  years  ago  to  inter  the 
donkey.  The  elephant's  hide  Is  thick,  and  he  does  not  even  know 
when  a  Javelin  of  antlvotes  has  pierced  his  body. 

The  two  dominant  parties,  vrtth  some  chuiges  In  the  parties 
opposing  the  Jeffersonlans,  have  for  ovct  a  century,  sometimes  ty 
»i\i^  sometimes  down,  shown  such  strong  hold  on  life  and  possessed, 
and  still  possess,  so  many  adherents,  that  Z  am  skeptical  about 
cunent  propheda  of  the  demise  of  either  of  them  to  make  room 
for  such  piurty  adjustments  as  could  put  all  the  liberals  In  one 
party  and  all  the  conservatives  In  another  party,  so  that  tn  elec- 
tions the  issue  would  be  clear-cut.  Such  a  condition  wotAd  be 
idadly  hailed  by  many.  It  is  an  anomaly,  for  examide,  that  in  the 
most  Important  Issues  Editor  wnilam  Allen  White  in  Kansas,  and 
Editor  Jasq>hus  Daniels  in  North  Carolina,  regularly  go  to  the  p<ais 
and  kill  each  other's  vote,  with  the  frequent  result  that  the  very 
causes  dear  to  their  hearts  are  crudfled.  Logic  certainly  demands 
a  shift  In  poUtlcal  parties,  but  when  an  attempt  to  made  to  move 
men  as  pawns  on  the  board,  the  syUoglsms  taught  in  the  achoaia 
do  not  work  out  according  to  rule.  Rather  the  statement  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  as  to  logic  seems  to  be  proven.  There  was  one 
member  of  his  Cabinet— Secretary  Redfleld;  he  had  a  heart  of 
gcdd— vrtio  had  great  reverence  for  logic.  spdUng  It  with  a  capital 
"L".  and  Invoked  tt  on  all  occasions.  He  had  the  habit  of  con- 
cluding every  argument  upholding  his  position  with  the  query: 
"But,  Mr.  President,  does  not  the  logic  of  the  sttuaUcm  eottduslvely 
laove  this  position?"  

After  it«»*THT<g  many  times  to  that  too-sbnple  settlement  of  every 
question,  one  day  President  Wilson  made  this  answer:  "Tes,  Mr. 
Secretary,  you  are  quite  right,  except  for  one  thing." 

-And  what  may  that  her*  asked  the  Secretary,  who  could  not 
be  i>ersuaded  to  admit  that  any  of  his  conclusions  were  not  cor- 
rect.   The  Frealdent  laconically  repeated.  "You  an  quite  zl^it| 


Mr.  Secretary,  eioept  for  one  thing,  and  ttiat  oos  thlag  is,  Thn* 
ain't  no  sech  a  thing  as  logic.' " 

LoglcaUy  votera  who  think  alike  should  vote  togsthar,  and  par- 
ties should  be  made  up  of  men  who  hold  to  common  principles, 
And  that  Ideal  has  been  reached  In  some  periods  of  oar  history. 
In  other  periods.  Judging  from  the  lack  of  difference  in  pUtforaas 
and  candidates,  and  In  acts  of  government,  ths  nutn  simms  Justl- 
fled  who  said  that  "party  platforms  are  made  to  get  In  on.  not 
to  stand  on."  While  the  genius  of  democratic  govemaeat  seems 
to  require  administration  by  a  responsible  poUtlcal  party,  with  a 
strong  opposition  party,  history  of  elections  and  admmtotratlans 
In  recent  years  must  convince  all  that  the  day  of  organising  po- 
litical parties  like  armies  and  drilling  them  for  battle,  with  punlah- 
ment  If  one  soldio'  passes  over  to  the  oppoaltlao.  has  gons  Into 
Innocuotts  desuetude.  If  there  be  any  who  doabS  that  tlMCe  has 
occurred  a  revolution  in  party  allegianoe.  it  to  needed  only  to  as- 
amlne  the  election  returns  when  Al  Smith  was  defeated  tay  Boovsr 
in  1928  by  an  hnpreasive  vote  and  to  contrast  it  with  the  swing- 
over  in  the  two  recent  elections  that  placed  Roosevelt  In  the  White 
House.  In  both  instances,  and  In  every  ciss  for  decadea.  the  voters 
have  not  turned  to  a  new  party,  thoufl^  several  have  arisen,  but 
have  given  their  suffrage  to  the  party  whose  candidate  convinced 
the  majority  that  Its  policies  and  Its  qxAesman  represented  the 
best  In  government.  Even  Texas,  rock-ribbed  In  Its  democracy. 
Is  not  proof  against  voting  for  the  opposition  Presidential  candi- 
date, as  witness  the  vote  in  1928.  Other  great  States  make  a  habit 
of  shifting  their  votes  from  one  party  to  another.  California 
made  possible  the  election  of  Cleveland,  and  WUscm  In  1916.  In 
all  other  elections  until  1932  regularly  gave  Its  majority  to  the 
Republican  candidate.  Outside  of  New  England  and  the  South, 
jMUty  ties  sit  so  lightly  that  no  man  can  safely  predict  the  result 
of  the  vote  in  any  election. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  pwty  government  to  a  fixed 
^nu^riran  institution  and  will  continue  to  be,  but  I  am  also  pro- 
foimdly  convlnoed  that  old-time  blind  allegianoe  and  party  re^- 
mentatlon  belong  to  a  past  that  to  dead  beyond  recalL  As  to  ths 
future  alinements,  in  view  of  the  fsct  that  In  19Se  California  gave 
Roosevelt  a  majority  of  nearly  a  million,  Pennsylvania  gave  him 
three  quarters  of  a  million,  and  New  York  gave  him  a  majority 
of  over  a  million,  and  he  had  a  majority  In  the  Republic  of  over 
11.000.000  with  every  eIectora«  vote  of  the  831  except  8.  who  can 
safely  ptedlet  the  future  sUtus  of  the  poUUcal  parties? 

One  thing  to  sure;  no  party  that  does  not  keep  its  promises 
may  hope  to  continue  long  tn  power.  Inasmudi  as  It  to  the 
Democratic  Party  which  has  been  chosen  as  the  present  Instro- 
ment  of  reform,  to  tt  not  dear  that  If  tt  should  falter  and  fall, 
help  and  deliverance  would  come  from  another  quarter  and  tbe 
recreant  party  in  power  would  be  cast  sslde?  In  thia  connection, 
the  country  whkh  overwhelmingly  voted  for  the  Boossvslt  pro- 
gram as  set  forth  In  the  Demoeratie  platform  and  In  the  FmA- 
doifs  promises  In  the  campaign,  expects  all  public  oOlclals  to  find 
ways  by  whidi  government  1^  ix>pular  mandats  will  be  effective. 
What  were  the  pledges  that  were  approved  In  Noveniber  by  28,000,- 
000  voters?  They  were  succinctly  set  forth  in  downright  plaln- 
nees  by  MT.  BooaerAt  in  hto  last  poUtlcal  speech  of  the  campaign 
In  these  words,  slgnillcant  ct  hto  earnestness  and  stnoerlty: 

"Of  course  we  will  continue  to  seek  to  Improve  wotklng  con- 
ditions for  the  wurksts  of  Amrrlca — to  reduce  hours  that  are  over- 
long,  to  liniriin  wages  that  spell  starvation,  to  end  the  labor  of 
^^fren.  and  to  wipe  out  sweatshops.  Of  course  we  will  eonttnos 
every  effort  to  end  TooaapoAj  In  business,  to  support  odieetlve 
bargaining,  to  ttop  unfair  oompetlttoa  and  to  ahcAlsh  dtohonor- 
able  trade  practices.    Pbr  aU  these  we  have  Jort  begun  to  tttftxt. 

"Of  course  we  wlU  contlniie  to  work  for  cheaper  sisetxiolty  in  the 
homes  and  on  the  farms  <a  America,  for  better  and  dbmpet  trana- 
portatlon,  for  low-Interest  rates,  for  sounder  home  flnanclng.  for 
bett«r  banking,  for  the  regulation  of  security  Issues,  for  redproeal 
trade  among  natloas,  for  the  wiping  out  of  Slums.  And.  my 
txtemaB,  for  all  theae  we  have  only  Just  begun  to  fight." 

Of  course,  we  win  continue  our  efforts  In  behalf  of  the  farmers 
of  America.  With  their  continued  oooperatton  we  will  do  all  tn 
our  power  to  end  the  itfUng  up  of  huge  suzpluaes.  whlth  spdled 
ruinous  prices  fOr  their  crops.  We  win  persist  In  sneceatful  acUon 
for  better  land  use.  for  reforestation,  for  the  oonservatton  of 
wato-  all  tbe  way  from  its  source  to  the  sea,  for  drought  and 
flood  control,  for  better  maitetlng  facilities  for  farm  oommodl- 
ttes.  for  a  reduction  ct  farm  tenancy,  for  enoourageBMSit  of  f armar 
cooperatives,  for  crop  Insurance,  and  for  a  stable  food  siyply  for 
the  Nation.    For  all  these,  too.  we  have  only  Just  begun  to  light. 

Of  course,  we  win  provide  useful  work  for  the  needy  unem- 
ployed, becaiise  we  preter  useful  work  to  the  paupertom  oC  a  dote. 

Of  course,  we  will  continue  our  efforU  for  young  men  and 
women  so  that  they  may  obtain  an  educatkm  and  an  opportunity 
to  put  it  to  use.  Of  course,  we  wUl  ctmtinoe  our  help  for  the 
cr^led,  for  the  blind,  for  the  moO»er»— our  Insuraaos  for  tbm 
unemployed — our  security  for  the  aged.  Of  course,  wo  wfUooa- 
tlnue  to  protect  the  consumer  against  unnecessary  pries  spreads. 
sgalnst  the  costs  that  are  added  by  monopoly  and  speculation. 
We  wlU  continue  our  successful  efforts  to  Increase  his  purchasing 
power  and  to  keep  tt  constsnt. 

And  tar  these  things,  too,  and  for  a  multttode  of  ttitngs  like 
than  we  have  only  Just  begun  to  light. 

If  the  Republicans  were  In  contrd,  the  people  wocdd  expect 
them  to  fulfin  thetr  promises  under  the  penalty  of  oondemnatton 
tLT>tt  defeat.  The  ooontxy — thto  means  aU  paitlss  looks  to  tbm 
party  In  power  to  make  good  its  pledges.  It  wiU  accept  no  excuses 
or  explanatlcm.  If  by  recreancy  to  promises,  or  division  ss  to 
ways  and  means,  the  Donocrattc  Par^  faUs  in  thto  crtols»  onlf 
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IB  thMt^Amagtucj — mhlth  wotild  mean  political  BUldde  for  a 
party  ^th  a  peremptory  mandate — would  there  be  the  posBlblllty 
d  a  tttoDg  new  party  to  carry  forward  the  measures  decreed  by 
ttaa  pelade  at  the  baUot  box  In  1936. 

Tlis  R^ubUcans  have  preempted  tbe  poeltlcm  as  the  conserva- 
tive party.  There  Is  no  ptace  or  future  for  the  Democratic  Party 
CBcept  as  a  mllltantly  liberal  and  progresslye  party,  biasing  new 
trails  for  the  common  weal.  If  men  charged  by  the  voters  as 
trustees  ihould  fall,  ss  certain  as  that  night  follows  day  a  new 
party  with  courage  and  vision  would  rise  up  to  meet  the  natural 
and  proper  demand  at  a  people  who  will  not  permit  any  retreat 
In  their  mobillzatlaa  for  social  Justice. 

Mo  party  can  escape  re^HanslbUlty  and  not  pay  the  penalty. 
But  pvty  government  will  not  end.  With  all  Its  limitations.  It 
Is  a  fixed  American  Institution,  and  the  only  one  devised  to  com- 
bine itsponslbUlty  with  opportunity  at  carrying  out  the  will  of 
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l^ffMBJ^im  State  University  Commencement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  H.  OVERTON 

OP  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thwrsday,  June  10  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  June  7),  1937 

BPBBC'H  BT  THE  HONORABLE  JAMES  A.  FARLEY  BEFORE  THE 
LOmSIANA  STATE  UNIVSRSITT  COMMENCEUENT  AT  BATON 
ROUGE.  LA..  MAY  31.  1937 


ICr.  OVERTON.  BCr.  President.  I  ask  unanln^ous  cor<lsent 
that  there  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcosb  an 
address  delivered  by  Hon.  James  A.  Farley  at  the  ccxnmence- 
ment  exercises  of  the  Louisiana  State  University  at  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  on  May  31.  1937. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rxcoio,  as  follows: 

It  Is  an  inT>«T<"g  experience  to  come  here  end  eee  this  great, 
M>rt  In  Its  present  form,  almost  new  educational  Institution.  The 
growth  of  its  student  body,  of  Its  buildings  and  of  the  character 
of  Its  work  Is  almost  without  parallel  among  American  Institu- 
tions xtl  learning.  The  record  is  Impressive.  In  12  years  your 
student  body  has  grown  from  1,400  to  7300.  a  number  which 
ranks  TiOf?if**n^  State  among  the  great  universities  of  the  Na- 
tion. Over  a  period  of  7  years  which  covers  the  worst  depression 
In  history  you  have  found  the  money  to  increase  the  sums  ap- 
propriated by  the  State  from  $800,000  to  $2,500,000.  a  mark  of 
geoieroeity  and  devotion  to  educatUm  that  will  find  few  paral- 
lels. I  want  to  oompUment  thoee  in  charge  of  the  tmlverslty. 
those  admlnlskerlng  the  State  government  and  the  dtlaens  of 
Loaliiana  as  a  i^ole  for  this  magnlfloent  achievement. 

you  bavs  wpta^t  on  this  university  Is  the  most  lasting 
it  that  your  State  can  make.  It  will  pay  dividends  for 
us  to  com*.  Leadtiis  tralnsd  here  will  go  out  Into  the  life 
oC  tiM  States  enrhdilng  It  in  aQ  of  tts  aspects.  Your  excellent  med- 
ical id¥M)l,  lespaeted  throo^ioat  the  United  States.  Is  building  for 
better  health  and  better  cttlaens.  Your  law  school,  already  out- 
standing, builds  for  statesmanship  and  law  and  order  among  the 
people.  Your  agricultural  department  means  better  farms  and 
better  farmers.  Your  graduate  school,  the  largest  in  the  South, 
means  tbs  extension  of  research  and  the  training  of  experts.  It 
has  wisely  Instituted  a  method  by  whl^  the  results  of  this  re- 
search can  be  made  known  to  the  public  at  large  through  the 
pubMcattons  o(  its  Uhlveralty  Press.    And  so  with  all  of  the  other 


d^iartments  of  this  great  institution.  A  university  gives  vitality 
\  and  strength  to  all  <«  the  public  and  private  schools  of  the  State. 
It  la  the  capatone  of  the  whole  educational  structure.  Jefferson 
veoognlasd  ttiat  m  building  up  the  educational  system  of  Virginia. 
At  the  Old  of  bis  long  life,  he  built  the  most  lasting  monument 
to  his  memory— tbe  Unlventty  of  Virginia. 

We  whoee  duty  tt  is  to  study  national  trends  have  observed  with 
genuine  pleasure  the  recent  and  remarkable  growth  cH  southern 
leadership.  It  la  apparent  today  In  countless  fields.  In  the  field 
of  government  it  Is  lUustratcd  by  the  record  number  of  southerners 
occupying  nuOc  positions  in  both  Houses  of  the  Ckmgress  and  by 
the  thousands  of  men  and  womMi  of  the  South  who  are  inroving 
capable  and  dependable  public  servants  in  the  administrative 
bran^  of  the  Government. 

In  edoice  this  new  leadership  Is  reflected  in  the  remarkable 
series  of  disoovsrles  which  are  paving  the  way  for  great  new  south- 
em  Industries  uttUstng  once  useless  raw  materials. 

In  literature  we  see  this  leadership  reflected  in  the  niunher  of 
southern  men  and  women  who  have  produced  great  books  Jxistly 
awarded  natknal  prloea  for  excellence.    Again  wa  see  It  In  the 


Increasing  ntonber  of  thought-provoking  southern  periodlvalti 
The  Journal  of  Southern  History  and  the  Southern  Review,  both 
published  here  at  the  Louisiana  State  University,  are  outstanding 
examples. 

Behind  such  encouraging  signs  of  southern  progress  we  can  ob- 
serve even  more  encouraging  signs  for  the  future.  I  refer  to  the 
laying  of  a  foundation  for  leadership  far  surpassing  anything  either 
the  past  or  present  has  witnessed.  That  foundation,  of  course,  is 
a  th<nY>ugh  and  widespread  system  of  education  for  all.  No  better 
example  can  be  found  than  the  Louisiana  school  system,  which 
has  made  such  amazing  strides  toward  stamping  out  illiteracy  in 
the  last  15  years.  Louisiana  State  University  is  an  admirable  cap- 
stone for  such  a  system. 

I  have  been  Interested  in  government  all  my  life  and.  as  you 
know,  I  have  given  a  great  part  of  my  life  to  active  participation  in 
public  affairs.  It  is  therefore  with  a  special  satlsfacton  that  I  see 
what  can  be  done  for  the  citizens  of  a  State  by  their  government. 
The  building  of  this  great  institution  of  higher  learning  through 
the  determined  efforts  of  your  leaders  shows  clearly  what  can  be 
done  when  government  devotes  Itself  to  the  real  service  of  the 
people. 

First  of  an,  this  institution  is  a  living  example  of  what  a  State 
can  do  for  education.  And  in  the  second  place,  it  offers  the 
promise  of  what  a  university  can  do  In  the  long  years  ahead  for 
the  public  life  and  government  of  the  State. 

Experience  has  taught  me  that  a  State  administration  cannot 
long  remain  in  power  unless  it  actually  serves  the  public.  It 
miist  give  the  people  the  substantial  and  permanent  things  that 
they  need.  Otherwise  It  will  crumble  away  and  disappear.  Such 
a  victory  as  the  Democratic  administration  enjoyed  natlonsdly 
In  the  last  election  could  not  have  occurred  if  the  Roosevelt 
government  had  not  done  two  things:  First,  pursued  a  set  of 
poUcies  which  helped  the  Nation  out  af  the  depression,  and. 
second,  embarked  upon  a  course  of  action  which  was  designed. 
In  the  long,  as  well  as  in  the  short,  run.  to  improve  the  well- 
being  of  the  average  citizen. 

I  am  glad,  too,  that  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  public  institution 
this  university  has  made  It  possible  for  the  benefits  of  education 
to  be  enjoyed  by  all  of  the  people  and  not  merely  by  a  small 
group  of  people  whose  economic  well-being  sets  them  aside  from 
the  rank  and  file  of  citizens.  In  the  true  spirit  of  democracy  this 
university  has  given  students  of  limited  means  opportunities  for 
education  enjoyed  in  the  past  by  only  a  limited  few.  It  has  pro- 
vided Inexpensive  board  and  lodging  for  them,  and,  through  fore- 
sight in  the  planning  of  its  stadium,  It  has  combined  in  one 
building  the  opportunity  for  the  enjoyment  of  healthftil  outdoor 
sports  and  for  the  housing  of  students.  It  has  also  observed  a 
sound  and  Just  principle  in  creating  broad  opportunities  for  edu- 
cation to  women  as  well  as  to  men.  It  Is  in  truth  an  institution 
which  embodies  the  democratic  principle  of  opportunity  for  alt- 
rich  and  poor,  young  and  old,  men  and  women. 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  adequate  recognition  be  given  by 
the  State  and  by  the  Nation  to  the  part  played  by  one  of  your 
outstanding  leaders  In  the  development  of  this  institution.  Some 
of  his  accomplishments  may  grow  dim  with  the  passing  of  time, 
but  this  university  will  remain  for  cent\irles  as  a  monument  to 
the  imselflsh  zeal  in  the  catise  of  education  of  your  late  distin- 
guished United  States  Senator  Huey  P.  Long. 

So  much  for  what  a  government  can  do  for  education.  But 
what  of  the  service  that  universities  can  perform  for  government? 
Universities  can  train  professional  specialists  who  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  conduct  of  modem  government.  Practical  people 
realize  that  specialists  are  necessary  to  a  greater  and  greater  extent 
as  our  economic  and  social  life  becomes  more  and  more  complex. 
For  that  reason  in  all  of  our  departments  in  Washington,  in- 
cluding my  own,  vre  are  bringing  in  trained  men  selected  on  the 
merit  basis  and  protected  in  their  positions  in  order  that  they 
may  serve  the  broad  interests  of  the  cotintry.  I  frankly  do  not 
want  to  see  government  entirely  conducted  by  men  appointed  on 
a  permanent  basis.  That  would  introduce  too  much  of  the  ele- 
ment of  bureaucracy  into  the  Government.  Our  public  service 
must  be  refreshed  constantly  by  men  in  private  life  who  are  in 
broad  sympathy  with  the  humane  purposes  for  which  the  peopte 
vote  at  the  polls.  But  there  is  a  dividing  line  that  we  all  recog- 
nize between  those  who  are  Introduced  Into  the  Government  for 
the  purposes  of  directing  policy  and  those  who  are  employed  for 
the  technical  and  professional  services  they  can  render. 

Another  service  that  universities  can  provide  for  government  la 
to  offer,  under  the  great  American  principle  of  freedom,  a  publle 
debating  ground  for  the  disciission  of  public  p^tcles.  A  tnm 
government  cannot  exist  without  debate.  Wherever  there  Is  an 
attempt  to  bring  all  people  into  conformity  with  some  established 
authority  and  to  prevent  a  free  examination  of  public  questions, 
autocracy  grows  and  liberty  dies.  A  great  university  is  dedicated 
to  such  freedom,  and  those  who  participate  in  its  benefits  should 
be  limited  only  by  their  sense  of  good  taste  and  of  obedience  to 
the  law.  All  government  needs  active  and  free-spoken  criticism. 
It  is  true  that  criticisms  of  one's  public  acts  are  not  always  plea»> 
ant  things  to  hear.  I  have  probably  been  subjected  to  as  muc^ 
criticism  as  anyone.  But  I  have  always  recognized  that  it  is  only 
good  sportsmanship  to  take  it  with  a  smile.  Jefferson  once  said 
that  he  would  rather  have  newspapers  without  government  than 
government  without  newspapers.  Something  like  that  might  well 
be  said  of  universities. 


But  this  xmlverstty  is  only  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  Xb» 
people  of  lrf>ul#l*"%  shoiild  feel  proud  in  their  achievements  in 
the  past  few  years.  This  great  State,  through  its  public  roads 
and  other  public  works,  through  its  aid  to  farmers  and  workers, 
through  its  many  legislative  acts  Intended  to  offer  broader  social 
lusUce  to  all  classes  of  the  people,  has  shown  how  vital  a  part  a 
State  can  play  in  our  Federal  Union.  Under  our  Constitution  the 
National  Government  is  allowed  to  do  only  a  limited  nximber  of 
things.  PracticaUy  all  the  rest  are  left  to  the  States.  The  Ameri- 
can State  is  a  great  proving  ground  for  progressive  governmental 
efforts  in  behalf  cA  human  welfare. 

We  live  tmder  a  Federal  system.  No  matter  how  much  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington  may  do  for  the  people,  basically  the 
States  miwt  play  an  equally  important  part  in  government.  When- 
ever the  States,  through  indifference  to  these  reqKmsiblUtles,  tend 
to  throw  upon  the  Federal  Government  the  major  responsibility 
for  the  great  tasks  that -confront  modem  government,  the  end  of 
our  Federal  system  will  be  at  hand.  Some  things  can  best  be 
directed  from  Waahington.  But  there  are  many  others  that  can 
best  be  done  by  the  States  and  by  the  local  oommunltlea. 

The  State  of  TiA^i<»<*"».  through  its  self-reliance  and  its  Inti- 
mate concern  for  its  citizens'  needs  and  rights,  has  set  a  good 
example.  Let  us  keep  alive  the  great  principle  embodied  in  our 
Constitution — the  principle  of  48  Commonwealths  united  in  a  great 
PMeral  system.  The  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  States  must 
never  be  overshadowed.  The  Federal  idea  is  the  cornerstone  of 
our  liberties. 

ATiri  so  I  want  to  extend  my  gratitude  to  tbe  State  of  Louisi- 
ana, to  its  pec^ile.  to  those  in  positions  of  authority  in  its  govern- 
ment, and  to  this  university  for  the  greeting  and  honor  that 
have  been  bestowed  upon  me.  And  in  so  doling  I  offer  my  oon- 
gratulations  to  this  State  for  its  progressive  government,  for  tts 
many  services  to  the  people,  and.  in  pMticular,  for  its  great  servioe 
to  the  cause  of  education  for  all  the  people. 


New  England  Flood  Compact 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  LONERGAN 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  10  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  June  7),  1937 


EDITOBIAL  FROM  THE  HABTFC»ID  TIlfES.  JUNE  7.  18S7 


Mr.  LONERGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  an  editorial 
from  the  £[artford  Times  of  Monday.  June  7.  1937,  on  the 
subject  of  New  England  Flood  Compact. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
Iirinted  in  the  Recoro.  as  follows: 

THB   NSW    SMOLAHD   FLOOD    OOSCVaCT    SITUanDIV 

A  year  ago  Congress  told  New  Bngland  that  If  it  would  buy  the 
lazul  for  resennHrs  that  would  control  floods  in  three  of  its  river 
valleys  the  Federal  Government  wo\ild  build  the  reservoirs. 

The  States  have  practically  completed  their  part  of  that  bargain 
as  far  as  the  Connectieut  River  Valley  is  conconed.  Vemumt,  New 
Hampahlre,  Massachusetts,  and  C<mnecticut  have  written  a  com- 
pact which  apportions  the  c«  t  of  doing  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment asked.  Vermont  and  Connecticut  have  ratified  the  compact, 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampehire  are  on  the  way  to  doing  so. 

In  face  of  that  prospective  agreement  the  Federal  Government 
has  seemed  to  retreat  from  its  own  offer  and  to  plan  to  tie  New 
England  Into  a  country-wide  scheme  for  flood  control,  conserva- 
tion, sou  protection,  and  hydroelectric  power  development,  all 
under  Federal  auspices. 

Clashing  views  on  this,  eiprassed  In  bills  oOsred  by  Senator 
NoBBis  and  Representative  Connsbt,  Uireaten  to  delay  all  action. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  President  Roosevelt  said  that  Tt  is 
not  wise  to  direct  everythmg  from  Washington."  That  i^iplies 
directly  to  the  Ccmnnecticut  Valley  situation,  and  the  States  con- 
cerned are  fully  justified  in  asking  that  their  peculiar  local  situa- 
tion be  understood  by  the  lawmakers,  as  it  is  by  the  Army  engi- 
neers who  proposed  the  i^an  under  which  New  England  hoped  to 
act.  U  it  were  so  understood  by  men  like  Smator  Nobbb.  who 
are  honest  in  their  purposes  and  aincere  in  their  desire  to  check 
monop<dy  ^nrt  preserve  the  xin^tB  of  the  people,  we  beUeve  New 
England  would  be  allowed  to  go  ahead  and  find  protectkm  against 

That  is  aU  Hew  England  ssks.  The  procedure  of  doing  tt.  as  fsr 
as  regional  action  is  concerned,  is  fairly  simple,  although  the  in- 
terests that  have  had  to  be  harmonlaed  are  somewhat  conflicting. 
They  have  been  harmonlBed,  however,  and  it  will  be  a  great  pity 
If  Oongreas  toases  overboard  aU  that  has  been  aaoaoBpUshsd  in 
that  dhrection  and  cobd^mIs  a  new  start,  delayed,  pertiapa 
until  it  can  decide  what  it  wants  to  do. 


How  f»»»««n»>  the  Senator  Is  with  New  England  we  do  not  know. 
We  wtBh  he  might  understand  Its  sttuatton  on  a  basis  other  than 
is  afforded  by  charta  of  feet-How  per  second  and  horsepower  de- 
velopment possibilities. 

The  Connecticut  Valley  problem  is  primarily  and  almost  entirely 
one  of  flood  control.  "Conservation,  restoration  of  forests  and 
grasses,  and  encouragement  of  farming  practices  which  diminish 
run-off  and  prevent  oxision  on  arable  land",  all  of  which  the 
President  mentions  as  complicating  problems,  enter  Into  it  scarcely 
at  all.  Power  development,  to  any  considerable  extent,  enters 
into  it  only  If  thrust  in.  Indeed,  to  attempt  to  make  power  de- 
velopment Important  would  be  to  diminish  flood-control  protec- 
tion dangerously. 

In  the  Connecticut  Valley  two  States— Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut— seek  flood  protection.  Connecticut  ita^  can  eontrfbut* 
nothing  to  that  end  beyond  purely  local  works.  The  effectiveness 
of  thoee  depends  up<»i  general  control  works  which  must  be  estab- 
lished beyond  her  borders.  Cozmecticut  has  no  power  sites  to 
develop.  If  that  were  attempted  it  would  enhance  rather  than 
decrease  flood  danger. 

Massachusetts  is  somewhat  in  the  sltuaticm  of  Connecticut.  It 
can  contribute  something  in  the  way  of  works  that  wlU  impoimd 
tributary  floodwaters  and  thus  help  in  general  protection. 

Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  on  the  other  hand,  have  bo 
reason  to  ask  for  or  desire  vast  woi^s  for  flood  oontral.  They 
suffer  from  Connecticut  River  floods  only  in  a  minor  way,  as  ooox- 
pared  to  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  caas  of  New  Hampshire  scarcely 
at  aU. 

Yet  they  are  called  upon  to  bear  the  i^ysloal  burden  of  fur- 
nishing ttie  r^ef  for  which  Mswachuwetts  and  Connecticut 
clamor.  And  again,  this  affects  New  Hampshire  scarcely  at  all.  for 
few  of  the  streams  on  which  reservcrfra  would  be  built  are  in  the 
SUte. 

The  burden  In  this  respect  falla  almost  Whofly  on  Vermont. 
That  State,  without  getting  anything  like  ooaqMnaatary  advan- 
tage in  flood  protection,  would  have  to  permit  inundation  of  her 
valleys,  diminution  of  the  areas  of  her  towns  and  their  popxilation, 
with  consequent  reduction  ca  their  ability  to  maintain  govern- 
mental functions  and  detiliuaent  to  their  business,  growth,  and 
prosperity. 

Yet  Vermont  was  wining  to  coqperate,  and  became  the  first  Stat* 
to  ratify  the  flood  compact. 

Vermont  suffers  imder  another  disadvantage  which  la  an  im- 
portant factor,  and  bears  on  the  insistenoe  in  Cmgress  that 
Federal  power  development  xavst  be  tied  in  with  flood  control. 

Originally  part  of  New  Hampshire.  Vermont's  territory  was 
granted  to  individual  owners  by  that  State.  When  it  was  finally 
allowed  to  be  set  off  as  a  separate  Commonwealth.  New  Hampshire 
saw  to  it  that  her  own  botmdary  was  the  west  bank  of  the  Con- 
necticut River. 

So  Vermont  owns  not  an  toch  of  that  stream.  It  caimot  au- 
th<»iae  a  power  development  on  the  river  or  derive  any  beneflts 
through  taxation  from  such  developments  granted  by  New  Hamp- 
shire, except  to  the  limited  extent  that  dam  foundations  and 
power-hoxises  rest  on  Vermont  soil.  Power  companies  are  New 
Hampshire  corpcyattons,  and  that  State  enjoys  the  beneflts  they 
carry. 

Vermont  has  no  power  resources  to  develop  except  rivers  wholly 
within  her  own  boundaries.  The  great  river  on  her  border  Is 
useless  to  her.  She  feels,  justlflaMy,  that  the  privilege  of  devtf op. 
Ing  her  own  rivers  ought  to  be  left  to  her.  If  ahe  aUowa  her 
usable  areas  to  be  diminished  and  her  streams  to  be  dammed,  for 
the  beneflt,  not  (tf  herself  but  of  Msssachusetts  and  even  far 
away  Connecticut,  she  fe^s  she  iftiould  be  aUowed  to  retain  what- 
ever advantages  of  power  development  might  arise  out  of  flood- 
control  projects  on  rivers  entirely  within  her  borders. 

To  one  who  knows  his  New  England,  that  seems  a  fair  enowgh 
prc^Msition.  We  caimot  believe  that  tbe  Coimecticut  Members  of 
Congress  who  have  objected  to  this  reservation  in  the  compact 
would  do  so  if  their  knowledge  of  the  situation  were  Intimate. 
We  cannot  believe  that  so  just  a  man  as  Senator  Nouub  would 
press  a  contrary  point  if  he  thoroughly  imderstood  the  purely  local 
peculiarities  of  the  situation. 

There  are  no  vast  power  possibilities  here.  The  Vermont  rivers 
are  smaU.  If  harnessed  for  flood  control,  they  will  yield  but  a 
smaU  amount  of  power.  Vermont  is  a  smaU  State,  ^laraely  settled, 
with  no  great  Indostrles  and  little  wealth.  Surely  if  in  a  neigh- 
borly q>irlt  she  has  agreed  to  sun>ly  the  land  whereby  her  neigh- 
bors may  be  protected  from  flooda.  the  little  she  asks  may  be 
yielded  to  her. 

Tb  yield  it  need  not  interfere  with  oountry-wide  plans  for  flood 
control,  sou  preservation,  and  power  development.  Indeed,  the 
Fedoal  Gofvemment  might  see  to  it  that  Vermont's  reasrvatlon  of 
power  righta  is  not  abused.  We  do  not  believe  that  reservation 
should  stand  in  the  way  of  the  carrying  cut  of  the  plan  along  the 
general  line  to  which  the  Statea  have  agreed. 

We  believe  there  Is  nothing  In  the  New  Bogfand  enmpaet  whiA 
violates  the  prlikelplee  at  those  who  bsUeve  in  protaeMag  tlM  pub- 
lic Interert  with  respect  to  power  reaourees.  And  to»  Statsa  vrtth 
diverse  intaresto  have  been  brought  Into  agreement  oa  the  ^an. 
We  trust  the  Federal  Government  wHI  respect  the  valtie  of  that 
aooooqiUdmaent  and  the  value  of  such  a  mglmial  iinrteretandtng. 
Latest  Inteipretattan  of  the  Presldenra  posltlan  Is  that  be  wlU  not 
interfere  with  the  Hew  Bngtend  plan.  Wis  hope  that  le  ( 
that  OooflMi  win 
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MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


OF 


HON.  THOMAS  G.  BURCH 

OP  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26. 1937 

On  tli«  life,  character,  azad  piibllc  ■errlce  of  Hon.  Andbsw  Jackson 
MOHTASux.  lAte  a  BcpresentaUve  from  Virginia 

Mr.  BX3RCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  rc- 
markB.  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  friend  and 
associate.  Hon.  Amdrxw  Jacksoh  Mohtagu*,  whom  we  deeply 
loved,  honored,  and  respected. 

Governor  Montacui  was  a  great  American  and  in  his  pass- 
ing we  are  conscious  of  the  loss  of  a  statesman  and  patriot 
who  accomplished  much  for  his  country.  Keen  of  intellect, 
poUticaUy  courageous,  gracious  in  manner,  with  integrity  of 
siririt  and  warmth  of  affection  unsurpassed,  he  gained  the 
honor  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him. 

Be  was  a  lawyer  of  excellent  skill  and  ability  and  served  his 
State  as  attorney  general  with  distinction  for  4  years  com- 
mencing January  1.  1898.  Prior  to  that  time  he  had  served 
as  United  States  attorney  iat  the  western  district  of  Virginia. 
Later  he  became  dean  of  the  law  school  of  Richmond  College. 
At  all  times  dignified  and  polished,  he  was  eloquent  in  debate 
ftrui  convincing  in  his  arguments. 

Mr.  MoMTAGxn  was  a  valiant  political  campaigner  and  be- 
came CovernOT  of  the  Commonwealth  of  ^Hrginia  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1902.  after  a  vigorous  contest  for  nomination  to  that 
high  office.  His  was  the  historic  task  and  duty  to  proclaim 
the  new  constitution  for  the  State  of  Virginia  on  June  27. 
1902.  During  his  administration  many  sound  and  progres- 
sive measures  were  enacted  into  law.  He  espoused  pure 
elections,  public  education,  and  highway  improvement,  and 
at  a  time  when  the  pniUic  mind  was  not  alive  to  the  need 
for  better  educational  facilities  and  improved  roads.  In 
fact,  many  were  sceptical  oi  such  movements,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  mold  public  opinion  and  sentiment  along  that 
line.  Valiant  fighter  and  convincing  speaker  that  he  was, 
he  accomplished  many  forward  movements  for  his  beloved 
State.  He  was  generally  popular  with  his  people,  and  Vir- 
ginia remembers  him  with  gratitude  and  affection. 

As  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  at  each  succeeding  Congress  since  the  Sixty- 
third  to  the  present,  he  served  his  constituency  painstak- 
ingly and  well.  He  possessed  a  comidete  knowledge  of  the 
Constitution  and  constitutional  law  and  was  a  valuable 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

We  shall  miss  Qovemor  Montacux  more  than  we  can  say. 
His  fine  character  and  noble  traits  will  always  be  treasured 
In  our  memories. 


Mackinac  Straits  Bridge 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  9,  1937 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  unanimous  consent  having 
been  granted  to  me  by  the  House  today  to  extend  my  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  the  Mackinac  Straits  Bridge  bill  (S.  1104) . 
I  desire  that  the  people  of  my  State  and  my  district  should 
know  the  reasons  for  my  opposition  to  that  legislation. 

Tht  bfl]  before  the  House  proposed  to  give  the  consent  of 
Oopgreas  to  the  Mackinac  Straits  Bridge  Authority  to  con- 
stnict.  maintain,  and  operate  a  toll  bridge  across  the  Straits 
of  M^r^**i^ 


TWs  subject  is  not  a  new  one  before  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  It  came  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  the  Seventy-third  and  Seventy-fourth  Congresses,  as  it 
did  in  the  present  session  of  Congress  under  a  rule  known  as 
unanimous  consent,  which  precludes  debate  and  a  full,  free, 
and  complete  discussion  of  the  subject  matter.  On  each 
occasion  it  was  objected  to.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  bill  _ 
coming  before  the  House  under  a  rule  which  will  permit  the 
facts  relating  to  this  subject  to  be  presented.  But  a  pro- 
posal which  involves  the  huge  sum  of  $35,000,000  or  more 
should  not  be  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
without  full  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  its  act.  As  long 
ago  as  June  16,  1934,  I  set  forth  my  reasons  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  that  date  on  page  11826  why  I  was 
opposed  to  the  passage  of  this  kind  of  legislation.  Nothing 
has  occurred  or  transpired  since  that  time  to  change  con- 
ditions or  my  views  on  the  subject.  To  the  contrary,  other 
reasons  have  become  apparent  why  it  should  not  be  passed 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

A  Federal  grant  or  a  Federal  loan  for  a  bridge  across  the 
Straits  of  Mackinac  has  on  previous  occasions  been  rejected 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  during  the  present 
administration.  The  project  is  no  better  now  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint  than  it  was  then.  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  bridge,  which  is  to  be  more  than  4  miles  in  length,  is 
approximately  $35,000,000. 

At  no  time  have  the  receipts  from  the  use  of  the  State 
ferries,  maintained  under  the  State  Highway  Department  of 
Michigan  and  owned  by  the  State  of  Michigan,  exceeded 
$400,000,  and  the  receipts  as  recent  as  the  year  1936  show 
they  were  less  than  $360,000. 

I  have  consistently  maintained  that  the  bridge  Is  not  neces- 
sary. 

Second,  that  it  would  mar  one  of  nature's  great  beauty 
spots  and  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  national  bodies  odf 
water  in  the  entire  Northwest. 

Third,  that  the  minimum  cost  of  such  a  proposal  makes 
it  economically  unsound. 

"Ilie  State  administrator  of  the  United  States  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  imder  the  Department  of  Commerce  said 
in  his  report  that  this  project  was  fantastic  in  its  concep- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  my  reasons  for  opposing  this  bridge,  as  set 
out  in  my  remarks  of  June  16.  1934,  a  further  and  valid 
reason  presents  itself  in  the  legislation  passed  by  the  Mich- 
igan State  Legislature,  extra  session  of  1934.  Public  Act  No. 
35.  That  act  created  what  is  known  as  the  Mackinac  Straits 
Bridge  Authority.  Among  the  many  powers  granted  the 
authority  under  the  act  is  that  found  in  section  6  to  issue 
bonds  not  exceeding  $35,000,000  bearing  interest  at  not  more 
than  5  percent  per  annum,  with  a  further  provision  that  in 
case  $35,000,000  in  bonds  should  not  be  sufficient  to  build 
the  bridge,  then  additional  bonds,  no  matter  what  the 
amoimt  might  be,  may  in  like  manner  be  issued  to  provide 
the  necessary  amount  of  the  deficit. 

The  Bridge  Authority  is  a  corporation  or  a  legal  entity 
created  by  the  Michigan  Legislature  and  has  no  connection 
with  the  administration  of  the  State  government  in  Mich- 
igan. 

Any  reasonable  person  would  naturally  conclude  that  such 
bonds,  amounting  to  $35,000,000  or  more,  would  be  signed 
by  the  authorized  corporation  officers  of  such  company  or 
corporation,  but  an  examination  of  section  6  of  Public  Act 
No.  35  reveals  the  fact  that  the  bonds  are  to  be  signed  by  the 
Governor  of  Michigan  and  the  chairman  of  the  corporation; 
that  the  great  seal  of  the  State  of  Michigan  shall  be  at- 
tached to  the  bonds  and  they  shall  be  attested  or  counter- 
signed by  the  secretary  of  state;  and  the  bonds,  both  prin- 
cipal and  interest,  shall  be  payable  at  the  office  of  the  treas- 
urer of  the  State  of  Michigan  at  the  capitol  in  Lansing, 
Mich. 

To  pass  S.  1104,  which  came  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  June  7,  would  be  putting  the  camel's  nose  imder 
the  tent.  It  would  be  the  first  act  required  to  set  in  motion 
the  machinery  of  the  corporation  known  as  the  Mackinac 
Straits  Bridge  Authority,  and  those  who  sponsor  and  pro- 


mote this  Idea,  to  pleee  on  the  market  $3S/M»4)00  revenue 
bonds.  An  uhsospecting  public  would  be  made  to  bdteve 
that  such  bonds  were  the  Instrumoitalitiee  or  obUgatioos 
of  the  State  of  Michigan.  The  gnimde,  the  weak,  the  un- 
learned, and  the  trusting  people  who  have  funds  to  Invest 
might  very  well  be  led  to  believe,  throutfi  hls^-pressure 
Mtlesmanship.  that  a  bond  which  is  signed  by  the  Ooveraor 
and  secretary  of  state,  with  the  seal  of  the  State  tanpressed 
on  it  and  made  payable,  principal  and  Interest  at  the  treas- 
urer's office  in  the  capitol  of  the  State,  were  State-obUgation 
bonds,  axxi  that  the  State  of  Michigan  would  stand  behind 
the  payment  of  such  bonds. 

If othing  coidd  be  further  from  the  truth.  Such  bonds  and 
the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  thereof .  under  the 
act  referred  to,  are  payable  only  out  of  the  revenue  or  tolls 
to  be  received  from  the  use  of  the  bridge. 

With  a  total  revenue  thus  far  received  not  exceeding 
$400,000.  it  win  become  apparent  to  the  ordinary  individual 
that  suffldrait  revenue  would  not  be  received  to  pay  the 
intoest  on  such  bonds  much  less  to  retire  the  principal 
thereof.  It  would  reqpxhe  an  income  of  $2,000^)00  a  year 
from  toEs  ot  fhre  times  as  much  as  has  ever  been  received 
from  the  State  ferries  to  pay  the  Interest.  It  might  be 
argued  that  additional  revi^ue  would  be  received  by  an 
increased  use  <rf  the  bridge  by  motor  traffic  and  possildy  by 
the  railroads;  and  that  the  railroads  would  suq?end  the  oi;>- 
eratfam  of  their  ferries.  I  point  out,  however,  that  one  of 
the  railroads  running  to  Mackinaw  City  has  heretofore  made 
application  to  suspend  the  operation  <rf  its  line  running  to 
that  point 

If  anyone  doubts  that  the  bonds  are  not  to  be  the  debt  of 
the  State  of  Michigan.  I  call  attention  to  section  11  of  said 
Public  Act  No.  35  of  the  extra  session  of  1934  of  the  Michigan 
Legislature,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Nothing  In  this  met  oontalned  shall  be  so  ouistnied  ct  Interpreted 
as  to  Mithorlze  or  permit  the  Incurring  of  State  debt  ct  any  kind 
or  nature  as  contemplated  by  the  proTlaloos  of  tb«  oonstitatlon 
of  the  State  of  M*''*'«r^  ^  relation  to  State  debt. 

If  this  project  were  to  be  financed  by  Federal  money.  It 
might  present  a  different  picture  than  the  present  proposed 
legislation.  But  this  proposal  has  been  rejected  by  the  pres- 
ent admhiistration.  Any  project  that  has  been  rejected,  un- 
doubtedly because  it  was  found  to  be  economically  unsound, 
by  an  administration  that  has  seen  fit  to  squander  public 
money  tm  such  unusual  proposals  as  the  Passamaquoddy 
backwash  power  idea  and  the  Florida  ship  canal,  must  indeed 
be  unworthy  of  serious  consideration. 

On  the  question  of  the  necessity  for  the  project  and  I 
Insist  there  is  no  necessity— I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
iron  ore  from  upper  Michigan  will  go  down  the  Lakes  in  ships 
as  it  has  in  the  past.  Lumber  Is  a  vanished  industry.  Agri- 
cultural pnxtaete  are  Umited  to  the  east  half  of  the  Upper 
Peninsula,  and  the  amount  iHtxtuced  is  mostly  consumfid  in 
the  Upper  Peninsula. 

The  only  reason  then  that  exists  for  the  proposed  bridge  Is 
the  tourist  trade,  the  hunters  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  the 
keeping  opai  of  traffic  between  the  two  pfnlmailas  in  the 
wints'time. 

The  brief  period  of  the  hunting  season  in  the  fan  of  the 
year  could  not  be  claimed  as  a  necessity  for  building  the 
bridge.  If  the  State  ferries  were  dlsconttnned  by  the  build- 
ing of  this  bridge  the  tourists  In  the  summertime  would 
kwe  one  at  the  finest  links  in  the  Journey  on  their  vacation 
If  they  were  denied  the  right  of  a  cool.  dean,  healthful, 
invigorating,  and  safe  passage  over  the  0  miles  of  sky-Uue 
water  between  Mackinaw  City,  m  the  Lower  Peninmla.  to 
the  city  of  St.  Ignace.  in  the  Upper  Peninsula,  on  the 
splendid  ferries  now  operated  by  the  State  of  Michigan 
under  the  able  management  and  direction  of  Hon  Murray 
D.  Van  Wagoner,  State  highway  canmisskmer. 

If  any  eongestion  should  an^ear  In  the  amount  of  tzafBc 
destrlng  to  cross  the  Straits  of  Markmac.  let  the  State  of 
Ifichigan  add  to  its  fine  fleet  of  SUte  ferries  and  the 

problem  is  solved.  .    ^  . 

The  people  who  woaM  mikoowinsly  and  uammaj  luiw 
ttelr  xunoey  In  tba  bbdgs  bonds,  which  would  depend  m 


their  repayment  entirely  out  of  the  toDs  recelTBd  from  the 
use  of  the  bridge,  would  stand  to  lose  perhaps  their  entire 
investment  or  a  large  portion  of  tt.  The  passage  of  this 
biU.  &  1104.  by  this  House  would  stanply  mean  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  granting  conssnt  to  tha 
Mackinac  Straits  Bridge  Authority  to  construct  and  main- 
tain a  bridge  acroas  the  straits,  would  become  a  party  jo  a 
great  deception  and  an  injury  to  the  people  who  tnnnrwitly 
invested  their  money  in  bridge  bonds  beUe^Inf  them  to  ba 
a  debt  which  the  State  of  Michigan  would  paj. 
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RAXnO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  WmJAM  P.  OOHHSBT. 
BACBUSBTTB,  ON  JURS  8,  19S7 


Mr.  BCEAD.    BCr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 

my  remarks  in  the  Rscoao.  I  include  the  foUowlng  address 
by  RepiesenteUve  Williax  P.  ComnT,  of  Massachusetts, 
over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Tuesday.  June  •. 
1937: 

Since  the  memory  of  man  runneth  xiot  to  the  eontnzy.  •very 
political  spokesman  in  this  country  has  pt  of  eased  to  be  a  de- 
fender of  the  American  standard  of  living,  a  full  dinner  paU.  and 
even  a  diicken  in  ev«T  I»^  la  y^kis  past  tbs  rapid  growth  of 
our  populatton  and  the  opening  and  development  of  new  i*n<» 
save  erastant  stimulus  to  new  uiterprtse  and  aSordad  ahundanS 
Opportunity  for  employment.  Before  the  World  War  there  was 
no  real  unemployment  problem  esoept  in  ttae  most  ten^torary 
perlofta  of  aggravated  depression.  Although  the  lowest-paid 
^Ko^ers  received  but  meager  wagee.  the  opportunltlas  for  Mlvanee- 
ment  were  great,  and  there  was  a  widespread  and  not  unjusti- 
fiahle  belief  that  a  decent  standard  of  Uving  was  within  tha 
teach  of  every  worker  who  dlUgsntly  appUsd  hlmasiX  to  bis  Job. 
In  years  pas*  the  ranks  of  our  lowest  paid  worksn  were  flUad 
largely  with  newly  arrived  Immlgrante  and  »  **« 'J*  ^?S*»  ** 
Amolcan  staBfdtard  of  Uvlng  we  bad  in  mind  the  relattvaly  hlgbar 
■feandard  of  the  American-bora  sUUed  worksra— which  standard 
w«  assumed  that  the  newly  arrived  immigrants  would  attain  la 
the  natural  eooiaa  of  time.  

But  in  noent  yean  not  only  has  the  natural  grtrwtfc  of  our 
populatkm  -«^**^~^  not  only  has  the  flow  of  Uamlgratlaa 
aJMUed.  not  osdy  haa  the  ftaotler  of  new  lands  Jlsaiuisaiwrt.  bvtf 
teefanolagleal  improvementa  hava  given  ns  marlilnas  wblca  en- 
able  one  man  to  do  the  wock  prevtouily  done  by  tan  or  even  a 
hundred  men.  With  the  marhlrw  age  has  eomo  taehnologlcal 
unenq>U»yment.  and  msny  able  and  wflilng  wcrksn  are  unabto 
to  find  employment,  seek  as  they  may.  The  rnlatanne  of  voMn" 
nlovmaitand  kiw  wages  cannot  be  blamed  upon  the  Inflnx  of 
^  immigranta.  The  great  imm  of  wotftan  in  this  eonntry 
today  era  Amsrlean  born  and  American  bred.  Tbaae  wcxkars  m^ 
not  be  skilled  craftsmen  in  the  traditional  aense  but  they  oannos 

f^    f^^pAwfarf    ^*    s^— wiw^Fi    IaXXTOS*      llfiO^talFQ    flBfl4bOd0    OS     TOalllII0 

PfodnSto^hava  reeulted  In  the  em|doyment  of  tlwiaanils  of 
workers  trmtned  to  perform  some  nnaU  operation  In  theeom- 
pUoatad  technlqne  of  atzalgtat-tlna  aaetbod  of  maas  «;^l>«^ 
Tbom^  their  tasks  ars  too  sperlallaed  to  qualify  tham  fbr  tha 
skilled  crafta,  atlll  tticae  workers  are  too  Intelligent  and 
to  be  treated  as  the  poorest  paid.  UUtarate 

in  times  past. 

AtMi  ao  while  we  cuntinue  to  talk  with 

wide  about  the  hw*"*'-^  standard  of  living  we  And  that  . — 
Slrd  of  oar  population  te  Ul-nourisbed.  Ul-elad.  and  ffl-housed. 
Over  41  pereemof  our  Amerloan  families  >»^^<»  •°f»:>LH>»»» 
of  leas  than  fifteen  hxmdred  daUaia  a  year.  Actoally  more  than 
<n»-flfth  of  the  *^»««»««  In  ri^  America  ars  forced  to  eka  oat  n 
ban  exiatenee  on  less  than  a  thoosand  doDais  a  yw.  10- 
ntmrUhed  are  socfa  woskers*  famlUes  wl^ose  buSfite  will  aOow 
them  llttis  else  than  an  unbalanced  tfsS  of  potaSoas.  braad,  and 
noA.  Ty>  such  *"»«"*■-  green  vegrtablas  and  fiaah  fratt  ars 
Sauries  rarely  to  be  had  and  even  an  adequate  auppbr  of  mlhc 
for  their  ehUdien  Is  too  costly  to  be  obtained.  IMarf  are  au^ 
imketa'  f  amlllea  becauss  their  meager  inoomaa  wlU  afford  the 
head  of  the  family  osity  one  new  soft  of  doClMS  In  S  yaars  and  a 
new  overcoat  only  enoe  evety  S  yearn  m  houmd  a»  naeh  work- 
ers' *«'»««—  becaoas  their  budget  cannot  stand  more  than  sao  a 
month  for  rent.  Only  one  out  of  three  famUlea  m  ^PpAcal 
lean  dtlea  can  afford  gaa  or  sltililolty  for  eooklag  ~~'  ' 
and  sfeaam  beat  ara  bmrlaa  wblcb  few 
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Aa  Prottfant  BooMvdt  stated  in  his  recent  message  to  the 
OiiiiTMS  "Ovt  NatUm  so  richly  endowed  with  natural  resoiirces 
^T>H  vith  a  caMfrte  i^«*  Industrious  population  should  be  able 
to  devise  ways  and  means  of  Insuring  to  all  our  able-bodied 
woriOng  men  and  women  a  fair  day's  pay  for  a  fair  day's  work. 
A  self-siwportlng  and  self-req>ectlng  democracy  can  plead  no 
tusttflcatlon  for  the  existence  of  child  labor,  no  econonic  reason 
for  fhffitng  workers'  wages  or  stretching  workers'  hotirs." 

Ti^reliiampls  Justification  for  the  President's  Insistence  that 
•the  time  has  arrived  for  us  to  take  further  acUon  to  extend  the 
ftontiers  of  social  progresB.**  Our  fathers  worked  and  tolled  to 
open  new  lands  and  to  develop  a  new  nation.  It  is  now  our  task 
toimprove  the  standard  of  living  of  the  men  and  women  of 
Amo^  for  whom  our  fathers  labored  to  build  up  thl3  great 
Hatlon.  Our  fathers  did  not  toll  to  btiild  up  a  nation  whose 
working  men  sad  women  should  be  harried  by  fear  of  unemploy- 
ment or  iiT"**^"*^  to  labor  long  hours  for  impersonal  corp<»ate 
employers  at  wages  InsufBdent  to  maintain  the  most  rudimentary 
standards  of  eivlllaBd  life. 

With  ths  devtiopmsnt  of  rapid  transportation  and  communlca- 
Uon.  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country  has  become  largely 
intscstata.  There  are  relstively  few  industries  which  produce  ex- 
dusivtiT  for  the  local  marketa.  H  one  Stata  attempts  to  improve 
labor  ooDdtUons  within  ita  borders,  it  always  rum  the  risk  of  its 
industries  movtog  into  other  States.  These  risks  deter  not  only 
UM  Horthsm  States  but  the  Southern  States  from  making  any 
•ffecUve  efforta  to  improve  the  conditions  of  labor  of  their  own 
dtlaens.  Sweated  industries  are  confined  to  no  one  section  of  the 
eountry.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  Senator  Black,  of  Alabama. 
and  X  a  Oongreasman  from  New  Aigland.  can  join  together  most 
heartUy  in  sponsoring  legislation  which  will  prohibit  the  ship- 
ment in  interstata  commerce  oC  goods  produced  under  substand- 
ard labor  conditions.  As  the  President  has  said.  "Goods  produced 
1  Tr«^<— '  oopdittons  which  do  not  meet  rudimentary  standards  of 
decency  should  1m  regarded  as  contraband  and  ought  not  to  be 
aii^»^iH  to  poUuto  the  channds  of  interstate  trade." 

In  this  way  we  propose  to  rule  out  of  the  interstate  marketa 
the  piodueta  of  child  labor,  the  producta  of  labor  employed  tar 
imduly  low  wages  or  undidy  long  hours,  and  the  products  of  em- 
ployers who  flo\it  the  righta  of  free  labor  by  the  use  of  strike- 
breakers or  labor  spies.  

The  proposed  bill  does  not  afreet  the  hours  and  wages  of  work- 
ers in  enterprises  whose  producta  do  not  enter  the  channels  of 
'■  Interstate  commerce.     It  does  not  affect  local  service  trades  or 
local  retail  stores  or  agricultural  workers.    The  proposed  bill  does 
'  not  sanction  the  fixing  of  prices  or  the  curbing  of  production:  it 
'  does  not  condone  monopoly,  not  does  it  legaliae  agreementa  in  re- 
straint of  trade.    It  deals  only  with  labor  standards  in  a  field  m 
'  which,   esperlenoe   has   demonstrsted.   State   regulation    cannot 
effectively  opersta. 
The   Bhu^-Connery   bHI    recognises   the   practical    necessities 
>    which  make  it  impossible  to  preecrlbe  for  aU  goods  which  enter 
Into  interstate  eoouneroe  any  single  mlntmum  fair  wage  standard 
'  or  any  single  maximum  workweek  standan^.    We  all  know  that 
It  Is  impractical  to  Ignore  the  differences  and  diversities  among 
iBdtistriaa  and   loeaUtles.    We  sU   know  that  tmiform   national 
standards  cannot  suddenly  be  imposed  iqwn  many  and  diverse 
Industries  without  camdlng  industrial  dislocations  which  might 
seriously  curtail   the  earxdng  power  of  the  workers  and  their 
o|)portunltieB   for   employment.    The   proposed   legislation   deals 
..feallstlcaUy  with  the  tough  realities  of  American  industry.    It 
stotee  clearly  and  definitely  the  objectives  to  be  achieved  and  the 
standards  to  be  applied.    But  it  leavei  the  application  of  these 
standaitls  and  the  progressive  realisation  of  these  objectives  to  an 
admlnistrmttve  board  because  that  U  the  only  practlcaUy  feasible 
w»y  that  ntth  le^alatlon  can  be  enacted  and  administered.    As 
Ur.  JusUce  Cardoao  has  stated.  "The  industries  of  ttiis  country 
are  too  many  and  diverse  to  make  it  possible  for  Congress  in  re- 
qtect  to  matters  such  as  theee  to  legi^te  directly  with  adequate 
appreciation  at  varying  condltioDS"   (Schechter  Case.  SOS  U.  S. 
'4M.  668). 

NOW  dont  be  fooled  by  the  crocodile  tears  that  will  be  shed  over 

t^^^  Icgistation.    Dont   be   fooled   by  the   pretty   speeches   and 

pistty  editorials  in  which  faint  hearta  wUl  beat  for  the  welfare  of 

lfi«s  labor,  but  in  which  technical   reasons  will  regretfully  be 

'found  why  any  proposed  method  of  getting  resulta  in  black  and 

white  is  somehow  objectionable,  either  for  Immediate  application. 

'  or  as  a  bugaboo  precedent  with  indefinite  dangers  in  an  indefinite 

future. 

It  is  a  strangs  and  unfortunate  habit  of  smugly  contented  eoo- 
,  Bomio  Bourbons  to  worry  about  tho  dangers  which  will  befall  the 
^rorkww  if  tha  Oovemment  intervenes  to  protect  workors  from 
amiottatlatt  and  opprisslnn  These  Bourbons  are  never  concerned 
aboot  the  indefinite  dangers  of  precedent  when  they  desire  Oovem- 
ment aid  and  protection  for  themselves.  These  old  dealers  did 
not  hssltate  to  request  and  to  take  Oovemment  aid  and  protec- 
tion when  thay  got  caught  in  tha  net  of  their  own  inoompetenoa 
utd  gnsd  daring  the  depression.  But  their  theory  of  government 
to  that  tho  Oovemment  ahoold  hrtp  only  those  at  the  top  of  the 
m^wmMmntf  pyraiold  and  that  the  mass  of  men  and  women  at  the 
boMom  of  tho  pyramid  riiould  be  content  with  whatever  benefita 
may  happen  to  trickle  down  from  the  top.    Now.  when  the  Gov- 

Is  tafeJiv  steps  to  protect  those  who  are  earning  lees  than 

ar.  those  yno  ara  unabia  to  UauX  for  themselves  and  are 
.  htfplaaB  to  proteet  thomsdves  from  thetr  exploiters,  up 

I  goas  tha  cry  tha*  the  Oovemment  is  seeking  dictatorial  powers  to 
{ mag^nm  fraedam  of  eontract  and  to  regiment  industry. 


Some  corporate  employers  who  have  ruthlessly  and  Irresponsibly 
exercLsed  far  greater  powers  over  the  lives  of  their  employees  ^an 
the  carefully  circumscribed  powers  given  to  responsible  Govern- 
ment officials  under  the  Black-Connery  bill  are  already  trying  to 
scare  workers  into  believing  that  legislation  designed  for  their  pro- 
tection will  subject  them  to  the  oppressive  regime  of  an  irre^Mn- 
slble  bureaucracy.  Some  absentee-corporate  employers  who  have 
never  shown  any  real  interest  In  the  communities  in  which  their 
planta  are  situated  are  already  trying  to  make  these  ctHnmunities 
t)elieve  that  they  are  going  to  lose  their  industries. 

But  the  truth  is  that  this  legislation  carefully  safeguards  the 
rlghte  of  the  workers  In  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  very 
terms  of  the  proposed  legislation  prevent  ita  vise  to  hurt  industry 
In  any  section  of  the  country.  It  insures  a  fair  chance  in  the  com- 
petitive markets  to  all  Industry.  The  administrative  board  is  ex- 
pressly enjoined  from  taking  any  action  which  will  unreasonably 
curtail  the  earning  power  of  the  workers  or  their  opportunities  for 
employment. 

The  ecrect  of  the  proposed  bill  when  enacted  will  be  to  reduce 
unemployment,  to  Increase  the  purchasing  power  of  industrial 
workers,  and  thereby  to  enlarge  the  markets  for  the  farmers'  prod- 
ucta. And  what  is  of  even  greater  importance,  the  Black-Connery 
bill,  when  in  successful  operation,  will  renew  faith  in  the  ability 
of  a  modem  constitutional  democracy  to  meet  ita  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems. 

In  1933.  when  the  present  Administration  took  office.  American 
industry  was  at  ita  lowest  ebb.  It  was  the  leadership  of  President 
Roosevelt  which  inspired  all  America  to  drop  their  fears  and  to 
again  stick  out  their  chins. 
Since  1933  American  industrialiste  have  seen  a  new  light. 
They  are  now  more  cheerful  and  again  have  visions  of  inde- 
pendence of  the  Government  after  being  saved  from  the  rocks  of 
bankruptcy. 

We  heard  little  of  the  cry  of  radicalism  when  the  railroads,  the 
insurance  companies,  and  the  banks  were  saved  by  loans  and  ad- 
vances from  the  Federal  Treasviry. 

Despite  the  proflte  which  industry  has  received,  little,  other  than 
a  pittance,  has  been  received  by  the  workers.  This  Black-Connery 
bill,  we  hope,  will  do  for  the  workers  what  the  Administration  has. 
through  other  legislation,  done  for  those  of  wealth. 

Senator  Buick  and  I,  as  well  as  all  friends  of  labor  in  Congress, 
contend  that  this  legislation  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  provide 
employment  for  some  eight  or  ten  millions  of  American  workers 
now  unable  to  secure  employment. 
We  are  not  dealing  in  theories.  We  are  dealing  with  actualities. 
The  Congress,  the  elected  representatives  of  the  American  people, 
have  an  obligation  and  a  duty  to  perform.  We  must,  under  the 
Constitution,  provide  for  the  general  welfare  of  oxu*  people.  We 
have  waited  patiently  for  American  industry  to  provide  voluntarily 
Jobs  for  those  millions  vmable  to  secure  employment.  We  have 
waited  in  vain. 

American  industry  must  either  provide  Jobs  for  those  millions 
unemployed  or  industry  must  provide  the  taxes  with  which  tho 
Government  wiU  provide  those  workers  with  necessary  relief  Jobs. 
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The  Brewster  Housing  Project  in  Detroit,  Mich. 

EXTENSION  OF  REJVIARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  O'BRIEN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  10. 1937 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
gravest  probleixis  confronting  the  people  of  our  larger  cities 
today  is  the  difficulty  of  providing  adequate  housing  facil- 
ities for  the  dense  and  ever-increasing  population  in  the 
lower-income  brackets.  Slum  areas  exist  in  all  of  our 
principal  cities;  they  are  a  menace  to  the  phsrsical  and 
moral  health  of  the  community;  they  constitute  an  Im- 
pediment to  progress  paramount  to  any  other  evil  that  may 
be  cited,  since  most  of  our  social  ills  may  be  traced  to  causes 
having  their  (»igin  in  these  blighted  areas.  Such  over- 
crowded sections  are  social  and  economic  losses;  not  only 
the  hazard  of  fire  but  the  moral  hazard  and  the  detrimental 
effect  upon  the  health  of  the  people  place  upon  the  tax- 
payer an  expense  far  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  proper  housing. 

The  most  important  step  taken  toward  the  solving  of  this 
problem  of  inadequate  housing  was  the  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  creating  the  housing  division  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Administration  of  Public  Works.  This  agency 
has  shown  marked  intelligence;  it  has  exhibited  a  sincere 
desire  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  the  improperly  housed 
mftjif!«<>ie^  who  have  been  forced  in  many  instances  to  live  in 


quarters  characterized  by  trained  investigators  as  "unfit  for 
human  habitation." 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  dwell  longer  upon  the 
achievements  of  this  agency  for  social  advancement  in  its 
general  aspect.  Therefore,  I  shall  restrict  myself  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  a  project  In  the  city  of  Detroit  known  as  the 
Brewster  sliun  cleanmce. 

For  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  comprehensive  descrip- 
tion of  the  Brewster  project  as  to  the  area  embraced,  to- 
gether with  a  brief  outline  of  the  sociological  background. 
I  desire  to  submit  these  pertinent  facts: 

The  Brewster  project  is  bounded  as  follows:  North  by 
Rowena  Street;  south  by  Brewster  between  Hastings  and 
St.  Antolne  Streets— the  greater  portion  of  the  frontage  on 
Wilkins  Street  Is  excluded— and  WUkins  Street  between  St. 
Antoine  and  BeauMen  Streets;  east  by  Hasting*  Street:  west 
by  Beaubien  Street. 

The  selection  of  the  project  site,  a  portion  at  the  area 
recommended  by  the  mayor  of  Detroit,  was  based  mnn 
survey  data  obtained  and  c(Hnpiled  by  local  lEpansors.  A 
comprehensive  sorvey  of  a  neighboxhood  containing  50 
bkicks,  in  which  this  project  of  10^  blocks  Is  located,  indi- 
cated very  dearly  that  some  of  the  most  deplorable  c«xx!i- 
tions  in  Detroit  existed  ta  this  section.  For  instance,  crime 
was  7.5  times  the  average  tar  the  city;  Juvenile  delinquency. 
10.4;  tuberculosis,  63;  pneumonia.  S;  and  infant  mortality, 
1.5.  In  additkni,  64  percent  at  all  buildings  were  iat»- 
nounoed  by  inspectors  as  being  unfit  for  human  habita- 
tion unless  extensive  and  costly  repairs  were  undertaken. 
The  increased  cost  of  hospttahzatlan.  doe  to  the  high  ratio 
of  disease  In  these  areas,  is  significant. 

In  its  first  annual  report  issued  in  193S.  the  Detroit  Hous- 
ing CkmuttlBsion  stigmatised  the  Brewster  area  as  a  "great 
pubUc  UaUlity"  and  recommended  the  demoUtlan  of  the 
buildings  to  make  way  for  the  erection  of  proper  homes. 

During  the  eaily  part  of  1934.  the  mayor  of  Detnrtt  made 
aivUcation  to  the  P.  W.  A.  to  undertake  the  Brewster  proj- 
ect. The  request  received  favorable  consideration  and  an 
allocation  of  $5,5004)00  was  approved  for  the  acquidtlon  and 
development  of  the  site,  with  a  view  of  providing  decent. 
sanitary  housing  for  approximately  2,350  persons,  upon  a 
standard  of  one  person  to  a  room.  This  wcHild  mean  a 
decrease  in  density  of  popolatiaa  tram  2.565  persons  to  the 
number  given  before,  or,  2350. 

Some  difBculties  were  encountered  In  the  negotiations  for 
the  purchase  of  the  site  but,  by  November  1935,  matters 
had  progressed  to  a  point  that  warranted  instructions  to 
the  architects  to  proceed  with  the  plans;  and  on  June  3. 
1936  a  contract  for  foundations  was  let  Bids  for  super- 
structures were  advertised  for  June  31  and  opened  on 
September  23.  only  to  be  rejected  on  September  30  because 
"they  were  considered  so  excessive  that  acceptance  would 
have  JeopardlKd  ttie  purpose  of  the  project."  It  was  neces- 
sary, thai,  to  redesign  the  project  to  bring  the  cost  to  a 
figure  that  would  provide  rmtals  within  the  ability  to  pay 
of  the  lower-income  groups. 

There  followed  a  period  of  discouragement  The  foon- 
dations  buOt  the  section  took  cm  more  and  more  an  appear- 
ance which  Justified  its  sobriquet  "blighted  area."  Camera- 
men from  local  newspapers  delightad  In  photographing  these 
so-called  ruins  to  illustrate  derisive  articles  for  ttieir  Sun- 
day editions.  Much  criticism  was  levied  at  the  adminis- 
iTatian.  Such  epithets  as  "boondogglen'*  and  harsher 
terms  were  hurled  at  the  Housing  Division.  Nevertheless, 
bids  were  again  advertised  in  accordance  with  the  new 
plans:  the  Bousing  Division  awaited  patiently  the  date  for 
the  opening  of  ttiese  bids. 

Upon  being  elected  to  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  one  at 
my  Ihrst  acts  was  a  thorough  study  of  the  Brewster  clear- 
ance. In  this,  I  received  the  hearty  cooperation  of  Mayor 
Prank  Couaens  and  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of 
Detroit:  Mr.  Anthony  J.  Rathnaw  and  Mrs.  Josephine 
Oomon.  president  and  director,  respectively,  of  the  Detroit 
Housing  Commission:  Mr.  Ed  Tbal  of  the  Detroit  Building 
Trades  Council:  Mr.  Robert  Ewakl  and  Mr.  Joseph  Mayer. 
president  and  secretary,  respectlvdy,  of  the  Bricklayers  and 


Masons'  Union  of  Detroit;  Senator  Charles  C.  Dlggs,  Attor- 
ney Ernest  C.  Mitchell,  and  Mr.  Frank  Sherman.  aU  of  De- 
troit I  fed  especially  indebted  to  Mr.  Leo  lippa.  editor  of 
the  Wayne  County  Democrat.  Mr.  Blair  Moody,  of  the  De- 
troit News,  Mr.  CUfford  Prevost.  of  the  Detroit  Ftee  Press, 
and  the  managing  editor  of  the  Detroit  Times  for  their 
work  in  publicizing  the  project  Many  distinguished  dtl- 
aens  in  private  life  and  the  heads  of  civic  organlsattons  gave 
me  splendid  support  in  this  action.  The  Hwiiiing  Division 
showed  me  every  consideration,  permitting  my  oOce  force 
to  check  with  them  on  every  phase  of  the  fwoject 

It  Is  now  my  prtvUege  to  state  that  our  efforts  have  not 
been  in  vain;  devdopments  of  the  past  few  weda  indicate 
that  the  Brewster  clearance  will  be  carried  to  completiaa. 

Ttie  following  Uds  for  the  construction  of  suxierstructuras 
of  Brewster  project  were  recdved  June  3. 1937.  Washington. 
D.  C: 
John  Ortffltlui  it  Sods  Oozwtructlon  Go..  338  Nortb  La 

Balte  8t..  CXikxgo.  m - it.  OSS.  000 

A.  KutMiM  *  Co..  Sill  Woodimnl  Av»M  Detroit,  mch..  t.OW.OOO 
L.  Xj.  X«vcq:aB  Co..  ■dgBhIll  Bd.  and  Wtet  Fourth.  Oo- 

lumlHK.  Ohio —    t.  ail.  MO 

Oreat  Lakes  Oonstmctlaii  Oc  333   Nortli  MVihtgan 

Ave.,  Chicago,  ni t.Ofit.OOO 

Cbath  4k  Goa.  298  Morth  La  BaDa  St,  CSile^D.  Ill 8.088.080 

VtetaAMT  Bngtaieariiic  *  Oonatnictlaa  Co..  283  TangllaM 

Drive.  Buffalo.  N.  T 8.388.000 

Henry  KHeaecin  Co..  228  North  La  Salle  St..  Chicago. 

ni 8. 788. 080 

Maurice  L.  Beln.  Inc..  1108  Booaev^  Bd..  Chicago,  m..    8.>M.8eo 

The  faSkming  Wds  were  recdved  for  landscaping: 

Tbe  araenmg  ITonery  Co..  Monroe.  lOch H0.i80.48 

Oreentorter  Fanna.  Xnc.  R.  ¥.  D.  Ho.  8.  Norfolk.  Ta 4T.4T0.00 

Onver  J.  Ttndeau.  Detroit.  Mteh 88,180.00 

A  study  of  these  figures  diows  that  the  Bein  Co.  were  the 
lowest  bidders,  and  within  48  hours  after  the  Mds  were 
opened  the  contract  for  the  building  of  homes  was  let. 

The  peoide  of  Detroit,  especially  those  who  reside  In  my 
district,  the  ThirteenUi  Midiigan.  lode  forward  to  the  day 
when  theee  units  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  with  decent, 
sanitary  homes  for  the  healthful  and  oomfortaUe  housing 
of  honest  and  industrious  families. 


The  Japanese  Fishinsr  Sitvatkm 

EXTENSION  OF  RESfARES 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  8, 1937 

Mr.  BfAONUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to 
extend  my  xemarks,  I  desire  to  can  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress to  an  eztrandy  grave  threat  to  the  wdfare  of  llw 
Padfte  Northwest  fisheries,  particularly  involving  the  entire 
ifftimnn  industry.  Commercial  salmon  fishing  k  one  of  the 
most  Important  Indostries  on  the  entire  Padflc  ooaat  Of  late 
years  its  openUJon  has  shifted  to  Alaska.  There  are  employed 
in  this  Industry  77,026  people;  over  204100  boate  and  veMds 
are  used  in  the  operatici.  The  valne  to  the  fldiennen  of  the 
fldi  caught  in  the  eastern  Padflc  rans  over  $39^000.000  an- 
nually and  the  value  of  manufacturers*  canned  fish  products 
is  weU  over  $9S4K»4W0  annually.  It  is  impossiUeto  estimate 
the  indirect  en^Hoyment  resulting  from  these  uiMistkm  In 
devek>pfng  the  Pacific  coast  fisheries  the  United  States  and 
the  Canadian  Oovemments  have  expended  over  $16j000j000, 
or  an  annual  average  expenditure  of  approsimatdy  OMlOjOOO 
In  conservation  work.  This  is  pointed  cot  to  apprloe  the 
Qmgxeas  that  not  only  Is  this  industry  erf  major  Impiwtanoe 
to  the  Nation  bat  also  that  the  Govermnent  ttadf  has  a  kW8 
Investment  In  these  fisheries. 

The  fldi  peoide  themsdves.  In  the  past  few  yean,  aided 
and  abetted  by  the  Oovemmoits  of  the  Umted  States  and 
{^n^Aa.^  have  a  definite  program  of  sensible  coueematton 
whicfa  assures.  If  continued,  the  avallabiltty  of  these  lldi  for 
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luindreds  of  yean.  For  the  put  decade  this  vast  Industry 
has  progressed  rapidly,  not  only  In  enhancing  the  vahoe  of 
Ibe  fish  products,  not  only  in  conservation,  but  in  stabillring 
the  entire  Padflc  flshny  situation  to  the  extent  that  the 
people  emidoyed  in  this  actlvi^  have  been  earning  a  decent 
American  livdlhood,  subject  only  to  the  normal  fluctuation 
of  the  fish  run  as  it  may  occur  from  year  to  jeu.  So  far 
removed  were  these  vast  fishing  haunts  ot  the  Padflc  North- 
west and  Alaska,  from  foreign  tnteif eroMX  that  little  or  no 
preconceived  thmight  was  given  to  any  possibility  of  a  dis- 
turbance.   The  threat  has  arrived. 

The  entire  population  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  States. 
British  Columbia,  and  Alaska,  is  today  aroused  over  an  in- 
tolerable situation  occurring  in  these  fishing  banks.  If  this 
problem  is  not  met  Immediately  there  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  but  that  grave  international  dlfDculties  wiU  result 

While  developing  these  great  fish  banks,  far  to  the  east- 
ward across  the  Pacific,  the  population  of  a  great  nation 
was  overflowing  its  bounds.  So  rai^kUy  have  the  inhabitants 
of  Jvpux  multiplied,  with  accompanying  social  and  economic 
probtans.  that  the  Japanese  archipdago  does  today  not  con- 
tain enou^  natural  resources  necessary  to  feed  and  clothe 
its  population.  Japan  again  must  move  outward.  She  first 
cast  her  eyes  to  the  westward,  and  outside  the  Japanese 
archipelago  she  has  developed  agricultural  and  ccHnmerdal 
protectorates  aJl  throughout  northeastern  Asia.  The  Jap- 
aaen  have  for  centuries  been  the  world's  most  extensive  and 
Intensive  flsbennen.  Long  ago  they  exhausted  the  fish 
•dplriy  of  their  shore  waters.  Long  ago  they  began  deep- 
lea  fishing.  Bor  many  years  they  have  conducted  operations 
up  and  down  the  Siberian  coast  with  the  rich  salmon  beds 
of  Alaska  and  the  Pacific  Northwest  only  beckoning  them. 
Whether  or  not  normal  increase  and  growth  of  the  Japanese 
Empire  or  an  acute  situation  relative  to  Its  fish  supply  have 
caused  the  present  threat  has  not  been  recorded.  Neverthe- 
less, the  past  5  or  <  years  have  found  the  Japanese  gradually 
moving  eastward  with  their  fishing  operations,  until  today 
we  find  them  on  the  very  shores  of  Alaska,  seriously  and 
definitely  threatening  the  entire  fishing  industry  of  the 
fteifle  Northwest  No  conservation  laws  apply  to  their 
activities.  Without  restriction  and  with  increasing  numbers. 
they  eookl  completely  exhaust  the  entire  fishing  banks 
within  a  few  years,  and  it  is  assumed  that  such  a  condition 
Is  not  a  far-fetched  possibility  because  year  1^  year,  for 
the  past  5  or  6  years,  has  found  the  number  of  Japanese 
fishing  ships  off  the  Alaska  coast  increasing.  It  can  be  fur- 
ther asrmmfd  that  these  cveratioos  have  been  profitable  to 
the  Japanese. 

That  being  true,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  there  are  dlffl- 

eolties  and  regulations  existing  on  the  Siberian  coast  it  is 

only  logical  to  believe  that  the  threat  win  become  ever- 

Increasliig.    n  has  now  reached  serious  iHrcqportions.    On 

June  8  of  this  year  I  received  the  following  wire: 

BapraaBanUfctT*  Waudt  O.  iUatratom, 

Wtuhinpon,  D.  C~ 

VtaUowtng  vlra  received  from  AlukB: 

** JapMMM  dertwyUig  Brlatol  Bay  red  wJmon  ma.  Row  of«r  M 
Mg  boats,  also  numarous  bbsU  boati.  flahlng  close  to  ahon.  Wlr* 
BBnaton  Jcmxaam,  Wklcm,  ScawnxonucH.  Tate  mAtter  up  ICarl- 
tteM  Ftdaratlon  and  baw  cargo  orlgtnatlng  Japan  boyootted. 
waditegtoB  oOetals  aware  thle  manaoe  but  no  action  or  baAbone. 
J^s  Jwpanilatng  thooaande  ct  jolia.  mllUona  of  invested  capital, 
also  rtsstiniJlm  feed  of  flah.  These  0ah  originate  American  waten. 
Tikis  cwodltton.  If  allowed  to  exist  5  years,  run  wUl  be  desUoyed." 
Meeaage  signed  by  Paul  Gertiardt.  delegate.  Alaska  Fishermen's 
TTUon:  Sdwaid  Ooffey.  member.  Alaska  Tentorial  Legislature. 

ImBMdIaile  action  urssnt. 

AitiacBW  VUBir. 
Seeretmy,  Alosfca  Fiahermen'i  Vnkm. 

PtevlOQs  wires  have  reiterated  the  same  situation. 

Oar  Qovemment  must  take  some  action.  The  ransacking 
ot  Padflc  coast  salmon  banks  not  only  affects  the  adjacent 
States  and  Tenltorles.  but  the  entire  Nation.  What  can  be 
done?  There  are  many  touises  open,  any  one  of  which 
aodght  toad  to  a  sohition.  It  should  be  our  objective  to  pre- 
'Vtnt  American  entanglements  with  foreign  countries. 

That  poUey  ean  be  definitely  adhered  to  if  the  controversy 
lies  strleUy  between  two  other  Ti^H«ynff  But  this  Govern- 
ment has  not  only  the  responsibility  but  the  duty  to  *nf»«'t 


squarely  controversies  involving  itself  and  one  or  more  other 
naticms.  Such  is  the  Japanese-American  fishing  contro- 
versy. We  have  in  the  past  many  times  given  ground  in 
order  that  we  might  remove  all  possibility  of  entanglements. 
Here,  however,  is  a  question  so  important  that  we  cannot 
follow  this  past  procedure.  The  distinguished  Junior  Soia- 
tor  from  the  State  of  Washington,  speaking  before  the 
United  States  Senate  on  March  8  of  this  year,  discussing 
this  situation,  said: 

I  believe,  and  I  may  say  It  la  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all 
who  are  fully  familiar  with  the  problems  of  the  threat  of  In- 
vasion of  American  fishing,  that  this  problem  contains  potentiali- 
ties which  may  more  seriously  threaten  peace  for  the  United 
BtMtes  than  any  other  on  the  Immediate  horizon. 

He  further  pointed  out  that  our  friendly  relations  with 
Japan  should  not  be  and  need  not  be  involved,  but  that  the 
solution  of  the  problem  depends  upon  a  complete  under- 
standing by  both  Oovemments.  The  problem  is  dangerous 
to  our  international  relations  only  if  it  is  permitted  to  con- 
tinue to  be  submerged. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  no  authority  to 
take  legal  action.  The  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
does  not  extend  offshore.  The  Congress  might,  in  retalia- 
tion, pass  an  embargo  upon  Japanese  products.  To  have 
any  retaliation  effective,  such  an  embargo  would  have  to 
extend  beyond  fish  products,  for  close  examination  of  figures 
show  that  the  Japanese  export  to  this  country  little  or  no 
flsh  and  specifically  export  only  about  1,000  pounds  of 
salmon  annually. 

The  best  solution  seems  to  me  for  us  to  lay  claim  to  a 
proprietary  right  to  these  fish  and  treat  the  invasion  as  one 
of  an  unlawful  approiniation  of  property.  The  basis  for  this 
theory  Is  somewhat  new,  but  it  has  some  Justification  when 
one  considers  the  natural  habits  of  salmon.  Salmon  spawn 
in  fresh  water.  They  leave  these  fresh-water  streams,  go  to 
sea,  and  4  years  later  come  back  to  the  very  same  spawning 
stream,  repeating  the  spawning  process,  and  die.  Because  of 
this  it  might  well  be  advanced  that  the  country  which  owns 
the  spawning  grounds  owns  the  flsh.  and  that  even  though 
these  fish  may  wander  out  to  open  sea  for  a  period,  such 
migration  would  not  give  any  other  country  the  right  to 
confiscate  them. 

A  somewhat  parallel  situation  occtured  between  the  United 
States,  Japan,  and  Russia  relative  to  seals.  Seals  act  pecu- 
liarly like  salmon.  They  live  c»i  certain  ^i^n^i^  propagate 
and  die  there,  but  during  their  lifetime  take  migratory  Jaunts 
up  and  down  the  Pacific  Ocean.  A  destructive  policy  was 
early  apidled  to  these  seals,  which  resulted  in  free-for-all 
sealhig  expediti(ms  by  citizens  of  Russia,  Japan,  and  the 
United  States.  A  full  understanding  of  this  problem  finally 
culminated  in  a  treaty.  That  treaty,  signed  by  Rus^  Japan, 
and  the  United  States,  has  been  successfuL  Today  the  bene- 
fits of  sealing  go  to  each  country  and  the  rich  herds  of  seal 
have  been  preserved.  The  same  situation  could  easily  apply 
to  salmon.  A  full  understanding  of  this  problem  by  Japan 
and  the  United  States  could  culminate  in  the  same  tyjte  of 
treaty.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Department  of  State 
has  made  overtures  to  the  Japanese  Government  The  De- 
partment has  assured  those  of  us  in  Congress  interested  In 
this  problem  that  they  are  doing  their  utmost  to  t»rlng  about 
a  solution.  However,  at  the  present  time  no  solution  is  ap- 
parent Frankly  speaking,  in  view  of  several  reports,  such  as 
the  quoted  telegram,  it  is  not  unreasonable  that  the  Pacific 
Northwest  fishing  industry  is,  and  rightfully  so.  becoming 
Impatient 

I  have  no  information  as  to  the  facts  behind  the  f ailuro 
to  negotiate  such  a  treaty.  Whether  or  not  the  fault  Ues 
with  the  Japanese  Foreign  Office  or  our  Foreign  Office  is  not 
known  to  me.  I  do  know,  however,  that  the  condition  exists 
and  Is  growing  increasingly  worse.  I  have  little  informa- 
tion as  to  how  the  Japanese  feel  about  this  situation,  but  I 
do,  however,  have  enough  faith  in  the  character  and  intel- 
ligence ci  the  Japanese  race  to  assume  that  they  will  be 
fair.  Any  attitude  of  unfairness  on  their  part  might  cause 
serious  complications.  Should  this  Nation  follow,  even  to  a 
d^pree,  some  of  the  proprietaory  theories  followed  by  other 
nations,  we  could  claim  the  salmon  as  our  own.  in  all  Jus- 


tice, and  any  Interference,  even  on  the  high  seas,  with  these 
fish  could  be  considered  an  unlawful  appropriation.  It  has 
come  to  a  point  where  this  may  be  necessary.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  however,  that  no  such  st^ps  need  be  taken  and  this 
situation  will  be  cleared  up  by  international  negotiations. 
The  controversy  involves  many  ramiflcatinns  of  interna- 
tional law.  The  senior  and  Junior  Senators  from  the  State  of 
Washington,  the  Delegate  to  the  Congress  from  the  Territory 
of  Alaska,  and  all  of  the  members  of  the  Washington  dele- 
gation have  given  this  matter  a  great  deal  of  study  and 
thought.  Many  suggestions  for  a  solution  have  come  forth. 
I  personally  feel  that  the  Japanese  should  abide  by  what  is 
Just  and  equitable  under  principles  of  international  law 
dealing  with  this  situation.  These  principles  of  interna- 
tional law  are  well  set  forth  by  Edward  Weber  Allen,  of 
Seattle,  Wash.,  in  an  article  published  in  Pacific  Affairs, 
June  1937,  a  quarterly  publication  by  the  Institute  of  Pa- 
cific Relations.  The  Honorable  Speaker  granted  me  permis- 
sion to  include  this  article  in  my  remarks.  The  article 
clearly  points  out  the  difficulties  involved  in  this  situation. 

How  do  the  Japanese  feel  about  this  condition?  Their 
attitude  makes  the  solution  of  the  problem  more  difllcult. 
We  have  the  statement  of  Mr.  T.  Takasaki  of  February  23, 
1937.  It  is  an  ftm«^^"g  memorandum.  Whether  or  not  he 
speaks  for  his  countrymm  in  their  claim  for  unrestricted 
fishing  outside  our  Territorial  waters,  even  though  the  sal- 
mon to  be  caught  were  hatched  in  American  streams  and 
lakes.  I  do  not  know.  Nevoiheless  his  statement  is  indica- 
tive of  the  Japanese  attitude.  Mr.  Takasaki  left  this  memo- 
randum with  the  president  of  the  Assodaticm  of  Paciflc 
Fishermen,  Mr.  William  Tlmson,  on  FelHitary  23.  1937.  Mr. 
Takasaki  represents  a  large  company  in  Japan  taiterested  in 
canning  and  the  manufacture  of  cans,  and  so  forth,  and  he 
caUed  at  the  association  office  to  discuss  the  entrance  ot 
Japanese  floating  salmon  canneries  into\the  coast  of  Alaska. 
He  advances  the  theory  that  the  Japanese,  by  long  heritage, 
have  a  ih1(x-  right  in  the  Paciflc  to  deep-sea  fishing,  because 
they,  the  Japanese,  have  first  established  the  art  of  deep  sea 
and  offshore  fishing,  such  as  they  are  practicing  off  the 
coast  of  Alaska  relative  to  salmon.  He  also  suggests  a  Joint 
tUTpratlon  i 

Of  course,  even  a  Joint  operatltm  with  Japan  would  not  be 
satisfactory  to  us  because  the  Japanese  would  catch  the 
satanon  and  pack  It  by  such  cheap  labor  that  American  fish- 
ermen and  cannery  workers  would  be  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment. This  memorandum  is  a  surprising  document  and 
clearly  Indlratfs  that  our  Government  should  take  action 
Immediately.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  must 
recognize  the  threat  that  exists  and  must  protect  one  of  our 
most  valuable  resources.  Mr.  l^neaker.  I  hope  this  House, 
containing  representatives  of  the  entire  Nation,  wia  help  us 
meet  this  proUem  squuvly. 

THS  KOKTB   TMCOVC  jmHSSIM 

By  Hward  Weber  Allen 

R  fti  sbtnlfleaat  that  the  history  o(  the  North  Padfle  begins 
with  a  Tspnnfnfi  flsherman  being  wrecked  on  the  Siberian  coast. 
The  Cbaaacda  pxishlnR  eastward  to  the  Padflc  Ocean.  In  their 
conquest  of  Siberia,  found  this  strange  ptmm  In  the  hands  of 
Kamdiatkan  natives.  He  was  transported  to  the  Russian  capital 
at  the  request  of  tbe  Cfear.  It  was  partly  the  Interest  that  this 
Japanese  flsherman  aroused  in  Peter  the  Oreat  wtaldi  pronpted 
the  launching  of  the  two  Russian  ezpedltlona  which  eiqaored  the 
North  Padflc  Ocean.  Thus  were  the  Oommander  and  the  Aleuttan 
Islands.  Bering  Sea,  and  Alaska  discovered,  and  North  America 
and  Asia  found  to  be  separate  continents. 

The  episode  of  the  Japanese  flsherman  has  cast  its  drader 
shadow  over  succeeding  events  In  that  region.  For  the  greatest 
natural  asset  of  the  North  Padfle  Is  its  fldierlea:  their  adjustment 
Its  greatest  prOUem.  Property  adjusted  to  maadnnim  use  amsist- 
ent  with  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  stock,  these  assets  may 
be  annual  m  peipetal^.  Inqvoperly  adjusted,  theee  sasets  may 
bring  a  few  yean  of  return  and  then  become  Impoverished. 

TlM  flrst  stumbling  block  In  adjustment  Is  the  threat  of  apply- 
ing to  the  North  Paciflc  sttoatlaa  rules  of  IntematkMial  law  which 
grew  up  In  the  North  Atlantic,  but  have  proved  to  be  Inadequate^ 
even  vldoua,  when  appliwl  to  fisheries.  Tlie  S-mlle  rule  of  tenl- 
torlal  waters,  a  rule  of  ooo^MratlTdy  modem  recognltloa  regazd- 
Ices  of  its  early  Dutch  origin,  would  restrict  the  fishery  oootRfl  of 
•  nation  or  gxoim  of  natioos.  as  against  nationals  of  nflnwmcur- 
rtng  nattoos.  to  a  strip  of  water  only  S  miles  wide  along  the  ooaat», 
Itals  would  leave  aU  fidaerles  which  are  wan  than  t  nfles  oS- 


shore  free  to  unregulated,  unlimited  exploltatkai.  evvn  %o  the 
extent  of  destruction. 

In  this  ooimectlon.  It  la  Interesting  to  note  that  this  S-mOa 
rule  grew  out  of  the  aglUtlon  over  mare  riausiim  and  mars 
llberum.  It  developed  from  the  Idea  that  a  nation  should  have 
control  over  a  strip  of  water  as  wide  as  could  be  defended  by 
cannon  shooting  from  the  shore.  ThU  range  was  later  considered 
to  be  3  miles.  Insofar  as  fisheries  are  oonosmed.  there  Inhered 
In  the  rule  ttie  further  bdlef  that  deep  sea  flsherlas  were  Inex- 
haustible, therefore  needed  no  protection.  It  should  also  be 
remembered  that  the  S-mlle  rule  Is  not  imlversaUy  aooepted  even 
among  the  nations  of  Europe.  Certain  northern  oountrlea  claim 
4  miles  and  certain  southern  countries  6  miles.  The  basic  un- 
soundness of  the  3-mUe  role  Is  apparent  when  It  Is  resltfd  that 
cannon  now  shoot  many  times  S  miles,  and  that  It  has  been  dem- 
onstrated that  deep  aea  flabertos  are  susceptible  to  commercial 
exhaustion. 

Oourts  frequently  remark  that  an  accurate  understanding  of 
the  facts  Is  eesentlal  to  a  correct  application  of  the  law.  Before 
any  rule  of  international  law  ahoxild  Irrevocably  be  api^led  to 
the  flshery  situation  of  the  North  Paciflc.  It  Is  appropriate  to 
consider  the  physical  and  historical  facts  presented.  The  growth 
of  international  law  Itself  shows.  In  theory  at  least,  that  It  is 
plastic  and  adaptable,  not  abadute  and  dogmatic.  The  situation 
on  the  Atlantic  may  have  resulted  in  the  more  or  less  general 
adoption  of  certain  unsound  oompnxnises.  which  those  benefi- 
cially Interested  now  term  "rules",  but  this  should  not  be  oon- 
dusive  that  the  same  compromises  must  ipso  facto  be  applied 
on  the  Paciflc. 

The  late  Walther  Schucking,  honored  member  of  the  Perma- 
nent Court  <A  International  Jxistlce,  wrote:  "When  new  drciun- 
stanoes  arise,  the  world  employs  new  norms.  It  is  the  task  of 
scholardilp  in  this  case  to  bear  in  advance  the  torch  for  the 
development  of  law.  But  whence  does  the  scholar  reodve  the 
light  wherewith  to  yn^in/ito  this  torch,  if  he  occupies  himself  only 
with  the  material  <tf  positive  law.  which  perhaps  long  since  has 
ceased  to  be  the  just  law  irtilch  the  nations  need?  In  such  cir- 
cumstances partlnilarly  the  other  tendency  of  the  science  of  In- 
ternational law.  that  of  the  natural  law.  regains  Increased  mean- 
ing. It  scrkn  to  devdop  the  law  phlloaoidilcally  out  of  the  Idea 
of  justice  and  the  necessities  of  the  nations.  For  omturtes.  In 
regard  to  the  legal  prindples  developed  by  It.  it  has  laid  dalm  to 
immediate  validity." 

PhysicaUy  the  North  Pacific,  like  the  N<vth  Atlantic.  Is  suitable 
for  the  abundant  natural  propagation  of  a  large  variety  of  com- 
mercially valuable  fish— salmon,  herring,  halibut,  cod.  and  other 
kinds.  A  unique  feature  (tf  the  North  Paciflc  la  the  pronounced 
predominance  of  the  aahnon  flshery.  There  are  flve  spedes  of 
these  ew'"««".  king.  ooho.  red.  pink,  and  chum — ^to  use  common 
names.  THeee  salmon  are  aU  different  from  the  flsh  called  salmon 
<m  the  Atlantic. 

On  both  sides  of  the  Padflc  Ocean,  streams  of  various  slaes 
enter  the  sea.  some  of  them  from  lake  regions.   The  larger  streams 


have  tbdr  runs  of  king  ftUmon  which  are  partleularly  desired  for 
mUd  curing,  a  satUng  process,  ss  weU  as  for  canning.  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  the  long,  arduous  route  up  thaaa  rivers  eauaes  thsse 
flah  to  lay  up  m  their  bodies  sudi  a  stors  of  mergy-fnmlahing 
material  as  gives  their  flesh,  whan  the  flsh  are  caught  beCora  the 
dctertoratton  of  apawnlng  eats  In.  Its  eaoeedlngly  fine  quaUty. 

Lake-dralnhv  streams  wpedally  attraet  the  red  aa&non.  which 
(excqit  for  ColtmtMa  River  Ibng  saln»on— Chinook)  when  canned 
finds  the  eholosst  market.  Medium  red.  pink,  and  ehnm  as* 
also  frequent  fresh-water  strsams.  irink  being  far  the  most  m 
ous.  All  varietlas  are  canned.  Salting  of  aU  varieties 
slve  m  the  past,  and  Is  to  some  extent  continued  Salmon  li  also 
sold  dried,  smoksd.  fresh,  or  fnnen. 

Those  dkaraetertotlos  of  salmcm  which  are  of  particular  intsrest 
from  an  international  standpoint  pertain  to  Its  life  hiatory.  Sal- 
mon apawn  only  in  fresh-water  streams  or  lakes,  VbA  la.  within 
ntiti^wnmi  land  boundariea.  The  young  normaUy  go  to  aea  in  their 
first  or  second  year.  They  nonnally  return  to  the  stuaiii  of  thdr 
birth  In  the  second,  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  year,  depending  upon 
the  variety  and  the  dlstrlet.  They  attempt  to  qiawn  in  tbe  stream 
or  lake  of  their  birth;  then  they  die.  There  is  just  the  tingle. 
alB^e  life  cycle  which  commences  and  terminatas  in  the  asHie 
location  within  the  aame  n^ti/wi  boundary,  but  Inclwdea  a 
period  of  voyaging  Into  deep  ssa  water.  Such  flsh  are  oomninnly 
referred  to  as  aaadramous. 

H»it»vnin  reach  their  physical  perfection  from  ttte  standpoint  of 
slae  and  quaU^  as  they  condude  their  deep  ssa  ftadlag  partod  and 
pi^iare  to  aaoaod  the  atreama.  While  In  the  deep  ssa  tbay  have 
not  reached  this  perfection.  As  they  ascend  tbe  sinaaaw  datarto- 
imtlon  B'-ngrtwiiT  The  change  Is  believed  to  be  due  to  tba  matoii^ 
of  the  Ikih.  rather  than  to  any  effect  of  the  chaacs  of  wafear. 
Nature,  however,  has  ao  timed  her  piufeaaaa  that  the  patted  when 
detertoratkm  commeikoee  is  almost  always  oolnddant  with  raarti- 
Ing  the  coastal  stnams.  Accordingly,  It  la  bdlcvad  that  tbe  idsal 
tims  at  which  to  catch  salmon  for  food  Is  just  baliqra  ' 
fresh  water.    This  Is  normally  does  to  shore,  wail  wtQila  t : 

Tbsre  have  been  times  when  streaau  have  had 
of  fffiTnwT*  Soch  overstocking  gsnerally  resUItad  m 
ductlon  than  undenrtocklng.  Why,  the  adentlrta  have  not  yet 
agreed,  but  the  faet  la  strongly  aaaartsft  SaUnoi  win  die  at  the 
end  of  their  apedfle  ode  after  spawning.  The  apawnad  flab  la 
undeatrahle  for  food.  Thagtefore,  In  order  to  aocompUtfi 
ssrvatlon.  a  snlBrlent  nimibar  of  flSh  should  be  perailtted  to 
eape  to  their  nedfle  natal  sfnaun  so  that  eacb  straai 
adequatdy  sto«ed  with  spawn;  then.  aB  tbe  renaming 
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M  weU  be  ttu^t  and  otUiaed  for  food.  Otherwise,  they  may  ov«- 
ItoS  .  rtrSSrand  In  any  event  wUl  constitute  an  economic  lo«. 

to  <Al?to5rovWe  adequate  escapement  to  any  streamu  it  would 
*«2i^to  toSSuai  that  the  point  of  control  should  be  as  doae 
S?Se  Seam  as  to  posrtble  without  undue  ^^'^^'^.J^,'^- 
mnSalflS^  opeiittons.  Such  point  of  control  would  naturaUy 
fan  within  waters  which  are  clearly  terrttorlal. 

fcJSSig  sSward  from  the  North  Amertjmn  coart  •"ooein 
baSTttTao-called  continental  shelf,  constituting  a  submerged 
SSil«rof  thTcontlnent.  The  shoal  southern  portions  of  the 
rM^»^s«&  of  Asia  are  analogous  to  the  southeastern  shoals  of 

2SSM«»VVmi3l  bank  <i  the  Japanese  Island  of  Hokkaido. 
SSe  taipractlcany  no  eontlnental  shelf  of  any  consequence  upon 

^^'JSS^SS^^OlSSSrtc  Sea  bMiks  a»  particularly  citable  to 
lJ»SS««bs.  Such  crab,  and  smaller  varieties  wre  atoo  found 
SliirS  S  toner  coastal  waters  or  North  America  and  along  the 
JLSS  cMurtafBAkaldo.  Ocean  banks  are  also  the  great  source 
SbSlStMid  cSTiSri^  ••  other  varletlee  of  fish  crfless  conse- 
JSeS?  a^SJeflsh  the  halibut  have  received  the  most  Intenaive 
S^r  Thev  nawn  upon  the  banks:  the  young  drift  inshore.  Soon 
g?^i„5S?3SJ?Si  bottom  .g|iln  i»?J?«ilPr«*J*"T,^ 
•iiM^wUiM  unon  the  ocean  banks.  These  Ush  migrate  to  a  limited 
^t.  SI  ^  ^Jb^STls  the  eontlnental  ^elf  It  Is  the  «^y 
^M  where  they  are  caught.  The  home  of  cod.  like  that  of  haU- 
KTlT^tSbanks.  halibut  are  sold  commercially  ftoaen  or 
ftSih  cSl  are  largely  salted.  Bottom  flsh  which  live  upon  such 
SSui  bSL^^e^Uy  termed  "demersal."  It  Is  •??«*«*  ^J** 
^tiWefflBservatlon  of  such  flsh  should  be  coextensive  with  the 

^nS^^nd  whales  (the  latter  though  n»«™™^,  •^,«°^ 
venlcnU? classed  with  flsh)  differ  from  the  fl»h  previously  refwred 
to  m  that  they  roam  the  sea  at  large,  through  herring  and  some 
whales  approach  the  shores  for  the  purpose  of  spawning.  Herilng 
wVsalted  or  reduced  to  meal  and  oU.  Whales  are  now  sox^ht 
moeUy  for  oil.  but  there  are  important  byproducts.  S^^h  n^ 
SeSlng  their  entire  lives  with  no  shore  or  sea-bottom  ^«^J^^ 
Se>nCTaUy  termed  "pelagic."  Locallaed  co?»«^»"°°^„^«SS 
may  be  possible,  but  as  to  whales  any  regulation  to  be  effective 
must  disregard  terrttorlal  waters,  regardless  of  tt»e^  blith. 

There  are  other  species  of  flsh  in  the  North  Pacific,  but  the 
foregoing  are  characteristic  and  are  the  ones  which  so  far  enter 
Into  any  probable  controversies.  

rax  seals  are  often  discussed  with  flsh.  They  are  prominent  In 
North  Paclllc  Uterature.  The  history  of  the  fur-seal  con*roT«;^ 
is  weU  known.  The  disputes  were  solved  by  a  treaty  between 
Japan.  Russia.  Oi«at  Britain,  and  the  United  States,  whereby 
DclMlc  killing  was  prohibited.  The  protecUon  and  utilisation  of 
thelarge  herd  frequenting  the  Prtbllof  lilands  are  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  United  SUtes.  This  country  In  turn  was  to 
xvnder  an  annxial  accounting  to  the  other  nations.  Without  this 
^tnaty  the  fur  m>*U  might  have  been  exterminated.  Just  as  were 
thoOT  moat  peculiar  creatures,  the  sea  cows,  which  were  entlr^ 
killed  off  by  the  early  Busslan  voyagers.  As  a  result  of  the  treaty 
the  herd  of  fur  seala  la  n4)ldly  being  restored. 

OQmparlng  the  Ntarth  Atlantic  with  the  North  Pacific.  It  is  found 
that  nnyatcal  oondltlflBS  are  somewhat  different  In  the  former  In 
tbat  otaMlve  banks  nUtahle  for  demersal  flsh  are  found  on  both 
^das  of  the  ooaan.  as  well  as  midway  around  Iceland.  Flsh  bearing 
the  ■^"«*  "*«»^  aa  those  mentioned.  Including  whales  as  flsh.  but 
BO  for  seals,  are  found  In  the  North  Atlantic  In  most  instaxuxs 
they  are  consldeied  similar  for  commercial  purposes  though  oT  dlf- 
fsrnt  specftaa.  There  la  the  notable  eaeqptlon  previously  referred  to 
In  the  MM  of  aatanoo.  The  PacUle  Oeean  salmon  are  unlike  the 
Atlantic  salmon  and  find  the  market  mostly  In  caxks.  wherga  the 
Atlantic  aatanon  have  not  been  canned  to  any  commercial  extent. 

Methods  for  catf^ilng  flsh  In  the  North  Padfle  vary  greatly  for 
dlStrent  spades  In  different  areas,  and  even  in  the  same  sreas. 
aatanon  are  caught  by  meana  of  pound  nets,  commonly  termed 
true,  which  are  of  two  types  pile  and  floating.  Both  typea  an  In 
llj^Kl  locatlans  extending  out  from  shore  and  necessarily  in  terri- 
torial watera.  Salmon  are  also  extenslv^  caught  by  means  o( 
pone  seinea,  gU  nets,  and  trolling  (and  other  ways  which  may  be 
Sivcgarded  for  present  purposes).  Purse  seinea  catch  aU  varletlea. 
GUI  nets  are  used  largely  for  red  salmon,  but  may  catch  other  varie- 
ties. Tralllag  Is  iisea  for  kings  and  to  a  leaser  extent  for  medium 
j^da.  Tbeae  three  methods  may  be  pursued  more  than  3  miles  off 
shore,  aa  well  as  within  that  distance. 

Salmon  cannerlee  formeriy  were  all  built  on  shCTe.  Almost  all 
those  In  Alaska.  British  Odumbla.  and  Washington  are  so  located. 
Regardleas  of  the  type  of  gear  employed,  the  salmon  were  neces- 
sarily caught  within  easy  range  of  a  shore  cannery.  The  fishery 
was  therefore  local  to  Qwdflo  terrttorlal  locations.  Most  of  the 
Runlan  and  Japanese  ■*»n'**^  canneries  In  Slbola  and  Japan  were 
also  dMxe  polnta.  Tbm  Japaneae.  however,  successfully  devdoped 
the  use  of  flf>et''ng  salmim  canneries,  often  refened  to  as  "mother 
■htpa."  These,  accompanied  by  their  separate  fleets  of  flshlng 
vessels,  are  capable  of  several  months'  operations  whdiy  Inde- 
pmdent  of  the  shore.  Such  veaaels  are  accordingly  capable  of 
hoveling  more  than  3  miles  off  the  coast  of  another  nation.  TlMlr 
fMdng  tenden  equipped  with  gill  nets  or  purse  seines  may  then 
Interoept  the  salmon  aa  they  are  returning  from  the  sea  to  their 
natal  atreama.  It  Is  ImproSaable  that  floating  salmon  cannertea 
eooM  be  ■ni<<wiftin/  operated  If  they,  with  their  tenders,  should 
be  prevntad  ttom  ooaataic  wttlitn  10  mllaa  of  ibore.  except  In  a  few 
OMH.  aodk  aa  Brtatol  Btj, 


Crabs  are  also  canned  on  mother  ships.  In  Alaska  the  plants  are 
shore  plants,  but  in  Siberian  waters  the  Japanese  and  Russians  use 
many  floaters.  In  recent  years  Japanese  floating  crab  cannertes 
have  operated  extensively  on  the  American  side  of  Bering  Sea. 
Crab  fishing  is  confined  to  comparatively  shallow  water,  which  in 
both  the  Okhotsk  and  Bering  Seas  extends  far  beyond  3  miles  from 

shore. 

In  the  North  Pacific  the  normal  method  of  halibut  fishing  ]a  by 
means  of  power  vessels  having  crews  of  from  2  to  12.  which  make 
tripe  of  from  a  few  days  to  several  weeks.  The  fishing  method 
generally  employed  is  known  as  long-lining.  The  flsh  are  put 
down  in  ice  carried  for  that  p\irpo8e,  and  sold  ashore,  either  for 
the  fresh-fish  market  or  for  freezing.  Such  boats  are  independ- 
ently owned,  the  captain  usually  being  sole  or  part  ovnier.  These 
halibut  fishermen  of  the  United  States  and  British  Cdumbia  are 
strong,  independent  individualists,  and  among  the  finest  sailors 
m  the  world.  In  the  Atlantic,  on  the  other  hand,  although  long- 
lining  is  extensively  employed,  there  has  also  been  developed  the 
xise  of  very  large  refrigerator  ships,  each  with  its  fieet  of  dependent 
fishing  vessels.  Tlie  mother  ships  are  very  costly  affaire,  necesd- 
tating  strong  financial  ownership.  They  may  be  away  from  their 
home  port  for  6  months  or  more. 

Operations  in  the  Atlantic  have  been  so  excessive  that  bank  after 
bank  has  been  depleted,  even  those  in  Davis  Strait  west  of  Green- 
land, to  the  extent  of  making  further  operations  by  mother  ships 
questionable  from  an  economic  standpoint.  Recently  there  has 
been  a  threat  to  divert  some  of  these  ships  to  the  North  Pacific 
so  that  they  might  take  advantage  of  the  supply  resulting  from 
the  conservation  which  has  been  practiced  there.  Of  course  a 
few  seasons  of  exploitation  similar  to  that  pursued  in  the  Atlantlo 
would  strip  the  North  Pacific  banks  to  a  similar  stattis  of  depletion. 
It  is  not  merely  the  mother-ship  method  of  fishing  which  threatens 
to  affect  the  condition  of  these  banks;  it  Is  more  particularly  the 
Increaced  intensity  of  the  fishery  which  will  prove  disastroxis. 

Cod  have  heretofore  been  caught  by  dories  operating  from  shore 
points  or  from  schooners  operating  independently  of  shore  plants. 
Recently,  however,  the  Japanese  have  entered  the  Bering  Sea  with 
powerftil'  trawlers  and  large  floating  factories.  These  ships  are 
said  to  be  equipped  to  freeze  any  halibut  that  may  be  taken, 
freeze  or  salt  the  cod.  and  run  hake  or  any  other  so-called  scrap 
flsh  through  a  reduction  plant  to  make  meal  and  oil.  There  is 
probably  no  more  effective  method  for  the  rapid  exploitation  of 
a  flshery  bank  than  the  use  of  trawlers. 

Herring  are  normally  caught  by  means  of  purse  seine  boats  oper- 
ated out  of  shore  planes,  although  there  are  a  number  of  floating 
plants  in  use.  Operations  may  extend  more  than  3  miles  from 
shore,  but  normally  do  not.  Some  shore  plants  do  only  salting. 
Some,  and  all  the  floating  plants  also,  are  mechanically  equipped 
to  reduce  herring  unsuitable  for  salting  to  oil  and  meal. 

Pilchards  (called  sardines  in  California)  are  caught  from  British 
Columbia  southward.  In  the  northern  part  of  their  range  they  are 
reduced  to  oil  and  meal.  In  California  some  of  them  are  canned. 
Most  of  the  plants  are  shore  plants,  but  there  are  quite  a  num- 
ber of  floating  plants  which  are  capable  of  operating  more  than 
3  miles  offshore  and  visually  do  so. 

Recent  whaling  on  both  sides  of  the  North  Paclflc  has  been 
done  by  means  of  comparatively  small  boats,  "killere".  operating 
from  shore  plants  but  catching  whales  at  long  distances  from 
shore.  ^  ^ 

Prom  the  foregoing  It  will  be  noted  that  the  anadromous  flsh 
can  be  most  effectively  handled  from  shore  plants  and  caught  In 
best  condition  wholly  within  territorial  waters,  but  are  capable 
of  being  caught  and  canned  more  than  3  miles  at  sea. .  The 
donersal  flsh  may  or  may  not  be  caught  inshore,  but  fishing  for 
them  is  confined  to  the  continental  shelf.  Pelagic  flshlng  la 
naturally  without  limitation,  though  Pacific  Ocean  herring  are 
largdy  localized,  and  the  flshery  is  piirsued  within  comparatively 
short  distances  from  shore. 

When  one  turns  from  the  physical  to  the  political  side  of  the 
fishery,  a  striking  contrast  Is  found  between  the  North  Atlantlo 
and  the  North  Pacific.  In  the  North  Pacific  but  four  nations  are 
Involved — ^the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  Japsoi  on 
the  Asiatic  side;  Canada  and  the  United  States  on  the  American 
dde.  In  the  North  Atlantic,  Canada.  Newfoundland  (Crown  col- 
ony of  Great  Britain),  France,  Greenland  (owned  by  Denmark), 
and  the  United  States — five  nations — are  involved  on  the  Amer- 
ican side,  and  on  the  ETuropcan  side  at  least  double  that  number. 
Historically  also  conditions  in  the  two  oceans  show  fimdamental 
differences.  The  numerous  Eviropecn  countries  entered  and  doml« 
nated  both  sides  of  the  ocean  long  before  Canada  or  the  United 
States  rose  to  national  power.  It  Is  vastly  more  than  10  times 
as  dlfflciilt  to  get  10  nations  to  concvir  as  to  get  2.  There  has 
never  been  anything  like  a  general  accord  among  the  European 
nations  on  flshery  matters,  and  there  la  not  now.  It  requires  no 
mora  than  a  casual  perusal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  League  of 
Nations  in  its  commendable  effort  to  establish  xinlform  and  ra- 
tional rviles  as  to  territorial  waters,  to  appreciate  how  hopelesdy 
in  discord  nations  still  flnd  themselves.  It  is  true  that  the  League 
of  Nations  Initiated  a  far-sighted  program  concerning  the  Inter- 
national protection  of  whales.  Enough  nations  have  accepted  the 
treaty  which  the  League  prepared  to  make  It  operative  according 
to  Its  terms.  These  Indude  most  of  the  leading  whaling  nations, 
except  Japan.  T^ere  are  also  a  number  of  treaties  of  a  speclflo 
regulatory  nature  between  two  or  more  nations.  And  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Permanent  Council  for  the  Exploration  of  the 
Sea  have  splendid  reccrda.  The  fact  remains  that  the  fisheries  of 
the  Atlantic  have  In  many  tnatancea  became  sadly  depleted,  and 
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that  the  firmly  estabHshed  practftee  of  deep-eea  flahtng  la  that  of 
unlimited  exidoltatlon.  Bach  operator  being  generaUy  subject  to 
no  legal  restraint  seeks  to  take  all  fldi  possible  before  a  oom- 
petltor  of  hla  own  or  another  nation  takes  them. 

This  European  system,  which  some  exploiters  seek  to  make  worid- 
wlde  In  application,  has  resulted  in  the  development  of  bigger  flah- 
Ine  vessels  and  m««  effective  apparatxis.  As  adjacent  flshlng  areas 
lure  oommeidaUy  exhanstcd  the  flshermen  push  farther  and  farther 
out  to  \mexhausted  areaa.  where  the  same  process  Ik  pursued. 

Par  different  Is  the  history  of  the  North  Paclflc.  UnUl  recently, 
with  the  exception  of  the  early  whale  and  cod  fisheries  and  a  few 
neelkrlble  Incldenta.  It  may  be  said  that  the  ocean  bank  and  coastal 
Series  of  the  two  sides  of  the  ocean  have  developed  aeparatdy  and 
dWoenUy.  There  haa  been  practlcaUy  no  Invadon  of  tte  fldi^ies 
^one  side  by  vessels  of  the  nationa  on  the  other  side.  Some  Jap- 
■neee  vessels  have  crossed  to  the  American  side  of  Bering  Sea,  and 
^ridual  Japaneae  have  entered  both  the  British  Oduo^  and 
United  States  operattona,  but  tbey  have  done  this  aa  residentB. 

On  the  Asiatic  dde  the  story  Is  one  of  a  rapidly  erpanrting  J^ 
sneee  flshery  to  the  north  and  aonth  along  typtcal  European  linsa 
of  explottatlon.  Japanese  sdentlsts  have  made  splendid  prograsa, 
Irat  oSnmetdany  there  has  been  an  almost  total  disregard  of  oon- 
Sratlon.  In  MberU  there  has  dways  been  a  Ruadan  ooa^ 
fishery,  but  in  CBarlst  days  salmon  canneries  were  Iwgely  op^fted 
bv  foreigners.  The  Soivlet  Government,  however,  has  sought  to 
bund  up  Its  Siberian  fisheries,  has  pordiased  Am«l^n  cannory 
machinery  and  Imported  American  mechanlca.  It  operates  a  bui>- 
Btantid  number  of  diore  aatanon  canneries,  also  shore  and  floating 

crab  canneries,  and  there  is  some  other  flshery  activity.  

Briefly  It  may  be  add  that  by  a  convention  foUowlng  ttie  Ruaso- 
Japaneee'  War,  Japan  was  granted  ovtain  diore-plant  locatlonson 
t^Kamchatka  Peninsula,  together  with  substantld  flahery  rights 
In  adjacent  watere.  The  Japanese  Invasion  of  Slberladxirtng  the 
World  War  and  the  subsequent  Soviet  control  of  Siberia  brought 
on  bitter  flshery  diq>utes.  By  the  treaty  of  1W6,  wherdjy  Japan 
cave  diplomatic  recognlUon  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  pertiaps  In  consid- 
eration of  such  recognition  Ji^Mneae  flahery  rights  In  Siberia  were 
again  recognised.  They  were  embodied  in  a  subsequent  conven- 
S)n  but  have  each  year  been  the  subject  of  renewed  disputes.  In 
some  Instances  Involving  a  posdble  threat  of  war.  The  last  ocm- 
vention  having  expired  at  the  end  of  19S8  and  a  new  convention 
having  fallen  through,  a  temporary  agreement  has  been  reached 
for  1937  only.  ,  „.w_^ 

One  of  the  most  slgnlflcant  features  of  the  Japanese-Siberian 
dtuatlon  Is  the  development  by  Japan  of  the  floating  satanon 
caimertes  referred  to.  Literally  hundreds  of  miles  of  nets  have 
been  niread  by  fldxlng  vessels  serving  these  floatera  to  interoept 
the  salmon  bdore  they  reach  the  Kamchatka  coast.  In  flshlng 
parlance  there  has  resulted  the  partld  or  totd  "corking"  of 
streams  and  shore  traps. 

Offshore  salmon  <*»>'»"g  of  this  diaracter  is  conddered  exceed- 
ingly detrlmentd  for  severd  reasons.  Plrst,  vessels  flshlng  off  the 
coast  of  another  nation,  but  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  eoastd 
nation,  cannot  be  regulated  by  the  eoastd  nation  and  are  not 
likely  to  be  effectually  regulated  by  the  nation  of  the  vessd's  flag. 
Consequently,  such  flshlng  wlU  most  natxirally  have  the  eharac- 
terlsUcs  of  explolUtlon,  rather  than  of  conservation.  Second,  it 
Is  believed  that  In  sudi  a  flshery  many  Immature  flsh  are  taken. 
Japanese  sdentlsts  themselves  report  that  since  the  advent  of 
floating  canneries  the  average  slse  of  flsh  taken  has  decreased. 
Economic  loss  results  from  not  permitting  the  salmon  to  mature. 
It  Is  asserted  In  the  trade,  though  not  as  yet  oonflnned  adentlfl- 
cally  that  the  quality  Is  inferior,  probably  due  to  the  Unmaturtty 
of  the  flsh.  Third,  such  a  flahery  to  almost  certain  to  arouse 
intematlond  bitterness.  If  not  conflict. 

In  the  particular  Instance  of  Kamchatka,  a  peculiar  result  was 
that  Japan's  greatest  salmon  flshlng  company  was  one  oi  the 
greatest  «uffeTera.  Tlie  shore  concesdons  In  that  peninsula  granted 
to  the  Japanese  were  aU  held  by  a  company  commonly  known  by  Its 
abbreviated  name  of  "Nichlro.-  The  plants  of  this  concern  were 
as  severely  affected  as  the  adjacent  plants  operated  by  the  Soviet. 
Aoconlingly,  the  Jt^mneae  Government  stepped  In  and  forced  a 
merger  of  Ji4>anese  salmon  operators  In  thte  area.  The  Govern- 
ment, whether  for  conservation  purposes  or  the  protection  of  the 
shore  plants,  has  required  some  curtailment  In  the  floating 
opomtlons. 

Bdore  leaving  the  Astotic  side  of  the  ocean,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  much  erf  Japan's  crab  pack  to  add  to  the  United  Statea. 
while  most  of  ita  eanned-aalmon  pack  and  froown  flsh  to  exported 
to  various  foreign  countries,  as  irell  aa  some  of  the  meal  and  oil 
produced  by  the  Bering  Sea  floating  reduction  plants.  It  should 
also  be  recognised  that  the  Japanese  are  great  flsh  cfmsumers,  and 
dalm  to  be  the  greatest  fldilng  people  In  the  world.  Ualng  ap- 
proximations, the  Japanese  daim  to  produce  3X>00,000  out  of  a 
totd  wortd  flsh  catch  of  14.000.000  tons.  They  also  asaert  thdr 
catch  to  be  worth  a  half  billion  out  of  a  totd  vduatlon  of  $24XM,- 
000.000.  What  to  even  more  dgnlflcant,  Japan  datans  to  have  a 
million  and  a  half  people  engaged  in  Its  fisheries. 

A  xecmt  report  of  the  United  Statea  Tariff  Commission  (Bept. 
116,  ad  seriea,  1936)  contalne  condderable  statlstlcd  data  con- 
cerning the  leading  flshery  nations.  Exact  c(»nparlson  cannot  be 
made  from  It  because  different  yeara  (1932,  1933,  and  1934)  are 
used  for  the  last  available  figures.  However,  some  comparison  may 
be  obtained  from  the  following  vdues  of  the  annud  catch  In  mll- 
Bona  of  doQaia:  Jhnui.  87;  United  Kingdom.  65;  Canada.  20;  United 
•^ —  61. 


On  the  east  aide  of  the  North  PadAe  tbere  haa  been  a  drrdop- 
ment  which  to  not  only  unique  in  world  history,  but  affords  an 
example  well  w<Mlh  emulation.  Canada  and  the  United  Btatea 
entered  a  virgin  flshery — that  of  the  Paclflc  shores  and  contlxtental 
shelf  of  North  America.  Prom  the  very  beginning  of  tiito  flshery 
on  a  commercid  scale  their  (^jeratlcms  have  been  exdudve.  At 
first  both  nations  pursued  the  old  methods  of  exploitation,  and 
some  erf  the  fisheries  contlniie  largdy  on  thta  baaia.  Canada. 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  California,  however,  soon  adopted  locd 
regulations  which  were  more  or  less  effectud  within  their  respective 
Jurisdictions.  The  United  States  Government  later  vested  Its 
Bureau  of  Plsherles  with  regulatory  power  over  the  Alaska  flaherlea. 

In  the  United  SUtes  two  eaBentlally  different  snteoM  of  regula- 
tion have  been  pursued.  Bame  Statea  prescribe  the  very  minutiae 
of  regulations  by  tlxad  legislation,  thereby  requiring  cubeequent 
legislation  in  order  to  make  any  change,  rvgaxdleaa  of  changing 
conditions.  As  the  passage  of  sudi  legidatlou  usually  entalla  bar- 
gains and  trades  between  legislators.  It  to  leldom  loglod  and  la 
frequently  ineffective.  Moreover,  as  the  legtolatures  of  moat  Btatas 
meet  only  biennially,  and  then  for  limited  pertoda.  It  to  often 
diflkmlt  to  aecura  dedraWe  diangea  even  when  there  to  no  oppod- 

tlon. 

Another  and  much  better  system  of  regxilatlon  to  that  whleii 
Isfs  down  generd  princUdes  and  then  directs  an  administrative 
oOoer  or  body  to  work  out  and  to  change  q;>eclflc  regulations  to 
meet  changing  conditions.  TUto  to  the  system  which  prevaUa  mid« 
FMod  authority  in  Alaska.  The  result  haa  Xteax  to  build  up  the 
salmon  run  of  the  Territory  so  that  Alaska  now  producea  mere 
than  bdf  of  the  entire  worM  pack;  and  not  only  was  the  canned 
(Ht^Tiwwi  pack  of  1936  the  largest  of  aU  time,  but  It  to  bdlsved  that 
In  mite  of  the  recent  large  packs  the  aalmnn  run  now  to  larger 
^hmi  at  any  tlr^  since  commorcid  «<^i»ng  commenced.  Tbere  have 
been  rumoca  that  the  Japanese,  during  1937.  wlU  aend  floating 
canneries  to  the  Alaska  coast,  remain  3  mllea  oOahore,  and  en- 
deavor to  Interoept  the  salmon  headed  for  the  Alaska  streams. 
Just  as  they  have  done  off  the  tbe  coast  of  Kamrhatta.  Beports 
from  Washington,  however.  Indicate  that  thto  win  not  Qectar  thta 
year,  v^  that  negotiations  may  be  undertaken  to  govern  tb» 

futine. 

Where  the  flshermen  from  both  Canada  and  the  I^ilted  States 
were  In  rivalry  over  catdilng  the  Praaer  River  aockeye  salmon 
which  coursed  through  the  State  of  Waahlngton  watew  before  en- 
terlng  British  Columbia,  disastrous  depletion  occurred.  Htowevtr, 
Canada  and  the  United  States  are  apparently  about  to  put  Into 
effect  a  treaty  which  eventually  should  result  In  the  lestoration  of 
thto  valuabte  run  of  flsh.  Thto  treaty  tnvdves  Joint  contrd  of 
watere  more  than  3  miles  offshore,  as  wdl  as  Indxjre  waters. 

Ndther  Canada  nor  the  United  States  may  equd  Japan  In  the 
number  of  persons  engaged  In  the  fishery  Industry.  But  it  Should 
be  noted  that  flshery  products  constituto  substantially  more  than 
half  the  vdue  of  the  totd  annud  production  of  Alaska,  indudlng 
gdd:  that  the  flshlng  industry  pays  about  80  percent  of  the 
Territory's  entire  tax  revenue;  and  that  in  British  Odumbla, 
Alaska,  and  the  Paclflc  Coast  States  the  number  of  persons  dlrecUy 
engaged  In  the  Industry  to  given  as  77.026.  with  a  very  large  addl- 
tlond  number  secondarily  engaged;  and  the  annod  vahw  of  flsh- 
ery products  from  thto  region  to  estimated  at  about  $100,000,000. 
Home  consiunptlon  far  exceeds  exports,  dthou^  British  Cdumbia 
ships  substantld  quantltlea  of  froaen  halibut  and  satanon  to  Eng- 
land; mild  cured  salmon  has  a  Burt^iean  market;  and  canned 
salmon  to  shipped  all  over  the  world,  but  mainly  to  England. 

In  conddering  ttie  facta  pertinent  to  the  American  side  of  the 
North  Paclflc  It  diould  be  noted  that  the  United  Statea  Govern- 
ment, the  three  Paclflc  Coast  Statea,  Canada,  and  Britlah  Ooliim- 
bla,  have  apeat  and  are  spending  annually  large  aums  for  the 
propagation,  preservation,  and  devdopment  of  the  eoastd  and 
deep-sea^  flsherlea.  The  amount  of  such  eq;>endlturea  has  aver- 
aged more  than  $1,600,000  annually  over  the  past  10  years. 

Regulations  of  a  deep-sea  flahery  by  Intematlond  cooperation 
ort^Sated  on  the  American  side  of  the  North  PacMc.  Hallbot  banks 
off  Brttldi  Odumbla  and  aumbeastem  Alaaka  were  probably  aa  rich 
as  any  in  the  vrarld.  In  1  year  they  produced  60,000XW0  pounda. 
In  halibut  fUhlng  there  to  a  convenient  unit  of  measurement  known 
as  the  "skate",  which  repreeente  a  setting  of  a  ooialn  number  of 
hooka  attadied  toy  short  lines  (ganging)  to  a  heavy  ground  line.  In 
1906  the  flah  were  so  plentiful  that  the  catch  averaged  MO  ponada 
par  skate.  Due  to  ovwflshlng  and  despite  improved  and  increased 
equipment,  the  catch  of  thto  area  by  1939  had  fallen  to  sa,000j000 

pounita.  and  the  catch  per  unit  of  effort  had  taUen  to  S5 ^ 

per  skate.  

By  1924  the  depletion  of  the  grounds  bad  already  become  _  ___ 
that  the  fldiermen.  vessel  owners,  and  dealers  of  Alaalca,  Brttlah 
Cdumbia.  and  the  State  of  Washington  had  Joined  to  rtamanrtlnt 
action  from  their  Oovemmente.  A  treaty  that  year  crsatad  a  Jotnt 
ccmmtoslon-^two  Canadian  and  two  United  Statea  CianmtodnngrB 
to  Investigate  the  situation.  Tlite  Commission  trnmedtatdy  engaged 
the  services  of  the  ablest  acimtlflc  staff  It  could  assenibla.  beaded 
by  Dr.  W  P.  Thompeon,  vrho  had  already  vron  recognition  In  tlito 
fleld  by  work  in  British  Columbia.  Greatest  of  all  pottdea  vrhldi 
the  Cammisdon  ad^ited  was  ito  solemn  determlnaitlan  dwqra  to 
ascertain  the  facto  by  the  best  available  adentUle  methods  before  It 
rcachnd  condudooa  or  acted,  and  to  be  gueetued  by  the  facts,  wd- 
oome  or  imwdoome  as  tbey  might  be.  Among  other  tfalnga.  It 
found  that  there  were  distinct  varletlea  of  hallbot 
ent  banka,  vrlth  negUgibte  Intermingling;  alao  that 
found  only  on  such  banks  aa  eonfotm  to 
ctapth  and  range  of  water  temperature. 
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In  1030.  M  •  tesult  of  the  effectlTe  tnTestlgatlon  of  the  Oom- 
mUeion.  it  was  granted  wide  dlacretionary  powers  of  regulation  by 
a  new  troUy.  Tina  treaty  is  eaeentially  unique.  Many  fishery 
treaties  have  been  entered  into  between  various  nations,  but  In  no 
other  treaty  (there  was  an  aboatlTe  attempt  at  such  a  treaty  beween 
the  United  States  and  Mexico)  has  an  international  body  l>een 
Tested  with  Jurisdiction  to  regulate  the  activities  of  fishermen  and 
vessels  of  the  signatories  in  both  international  waters  and  the 
national  waters  of  such  nations.  The  Commission  has  the  power, 
among  other  things,  to  restrict  the  appliances  which  may  be  used, 
to  close  spawning  areas,  to  change  the  time  of  a  closed  winter 
season,  to  divide  the  fishing  grounds  into  area,  and  to  fix  a  catch 
limit  for  each  area.  _        ^ ^  ^ 

Regulations  prepared  by  the  Commission  first  to<MC  effect  in 
1931  The  limit  of  catch  was  set  approximately  at  that  which  had 
been  taken  without  rc^fulation  diffing  the  previous  year,  so  that 
the  fishermen  were  not  limited  to  an  amount  leas  than  they  would 
actually  have  taken  otherwise.  In  fact,  the  total  catch  limit  has 
been  set  at  a  figure  which  In  each  succeeding  year  has  become 
Increasingly  more  than  the  fishermen  could  otherwise  have  taken, 
yet  the  Commission  has  built  up  the  stock  so  that  the  catch 
per  akate  (or  unit  of  effort)  has  risen  from  about  35  pounds  to 
W  pounds. 

The  International  Fisheries  Commission  takes  pride  in  its  dem- 
~  -<mstration  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  international  coopera- 
tion Intelligently  undertaken  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  and  candor. 
But  the  very  success  of  the  Commission  now  brings  an  xinf  oreseen 
threat.  TeQ4>ted  by  the  increased  abundance  of  halibut  built  up 
solely  as  a  result  of  this  cooperation  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  and  the  enforced  sacrifices  <tf  their  nationals.  British 
mntt  Rorwegian  fishing  interests,  which  have  in  no  way  contributed 
to  the  rehabiUtotion  of  these  fisheries,  are  now  threatening  to 
invade  this  field  with  their  floating  ctdd-storage  plants,  carrying 
their  own  fishay  fiotllla  and  alien  fishermen. 

A  few  seasons  of  unregulated  fishing— the  Atlantic  Ocean  system 
of  e]9loitetlOD—i4>plled  to  the  supply  carefully  buUt  up  by  the 
lualilLtluiiS  imposed  Mpoa  the  fishermen  of  Caiuida  and  the  United 
Btataa  will  defdete  these  Padflc  coast  banks  to  the  same  sad  condi- 
tlOD  as  those  Atlantic  banks  already  stripped  by  the  ruthless 
mother-ship  method.  Then  the  banks  will  constitute  unprofitable 
fi«i»tng  both  for  the  alien,  mother-ship  apenXan  and  for  the 
domastle  fisheimen:  and  the  puUlc  in  Canada.  England,  and  the 
United  States  will  lack  a  desirable  food  supply. 

Demerol  fish  protected  by  the  nations  to  which  the  banks  are 
adjacent,  and  anadromous  fish  protected  in  the  waters  where  they 
are  hatched  and  die.  should  be  immune  from  the  assaults  of  all 
despoUen.  If  international  law.  as  conceived  on  the  Atlantic,  is 
Ineffective  for  the  purpose,  it  may  be  desirable  for  the  Pacific. 
with  its  other  differentlationa.  to  evolve  some  new  niles  of  inter- 
national law  relating  to  fisheries  based  upon  ethics  and  principle. 
not  upon  oompromiss  and  blind  precedent. 
Saamx.  Vsbruary  1837. 
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Mr.  RANDOIfH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  tbe  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Rbcoib,  I  Include  the  following  address 
ddlTOWi  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Mc- 
CoutACK]  at  the  commencement  exercises  of  Southeastern 
nmversity.  Washington.  D.  C: 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  you  on  this  happy  oocaslan  and  to 
have  the  appartuidtj  to  congratulate  you,  the  members  of  the 
class  of  1937  of  the  Southeastern  University,  and  to  extend  to  you 
my  best  wishes  for  your  future  success  in  your  chosen  fields. 
Tills  is  a  very  happy  occasion  f  or  aU  of  you.  and  the  happiness 
and  Joy  It  brUags  you  has  been  well  merited.  As  members  of  the 
grad\iatlng  class  you  are.  and  should  be.  proud  and  h^py  in  the 
realisation  that  you  have  successfully  completed  a  course  of  study 
la  law  or  accountancy  which  has  been  designed  to  prepare  you  to 
meet  the  problems  of  a  modem  world.  The  satisfaction  that  you 
posHsws  today  proceeds  from  the  knowledge  that  you  have  achieved, 
through  your  own  industry  and  perseverance,  what  you  set  out 
Ao  accomplish.  It  has  not  been  easy  to  win  the  honors  which 
have  come  to  you.  It  has  entailed  hard  wofk.  Intensive  study, 
•tff-denlal.  and  vciy  often  the  saolfloe  o(  the  material  ideasures 
of  Ufa. 

ThiM  has  been  part  of  your  training.  Tou  have  learned  that 
hard  work  la  th*  pttoe  o<  tras  wirnesi.    Ho  doubt  many  of  you 


were  denied  the  opportunities  of  an  education  during  the  early 
years  of  your  lives  due  to  ccmditlons  over  which  you  had  no 
controL  This  did  not  deter  your  determination  to  obtain  an 
education  that  would  entitle  you  to  membership  in  honorable 
professions  so  that  you  might  contribute  to  the  progress  of  your 
fellow  men.  The  fulfillment  of  your  hopes  and  desires  has  re- 
quired a  faithful  attention  to  duty  and  a  will  to  win.  Your 
achievement  is  an  aU-insplring  lesson  of  what  democratic  proc- 
esses of  government  mean,  what  they  stand  for,  and  what  they 
afford.  It  is  a  lesson  to  all  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  an 
Indlvidxial  possessed  of  laudable  ambitions  and  courage. 

You  are  the  living  answers  to  the  fallaciousness  of  the  remark 
so  often  heard.  "I  am  too  old  to  learn — I  am  too  old  to  study." 
On  the  contrary,  you  are  the  living  example  which  proves  the 
maxim  for  which  this  university  stands:  "It  is  never  too  late  to 
learn." 

This  is  a  very  happy  occasion  for  the  president  and  the  faculty 
of  this  university.  Under  their  able  guidance  and  direction  you 
have  been  prepared  to  go  forth  from  this  xinlversity  well  quali- 
fied to  enter  the  professional  and  economic  life  of  this  Nation. 
They  are  Justly  proud  of  you  as  products  of  their  labors,  and  they 
will  follow  your  careers  with  genuine  solicitude.  Their  pride  and 
Joy  will  increase  with  every  success  that  comes  to  you.  It  is 
your  success  that  will  bring  glory  and  credit  to  them  and  to  the 
university  they  represent.  They  will  stand  ready  at  all  times  to 
aid  you  with  their  advice  and  asHlstAnne.  They  have  confidence  in 
you.    Do  not  fail  them. 

As  you  go  forth  from  this  university  to  seek  success  in  businesB 
or  law,  have  confidence  In  yourselves,  be  courageous.  Face  the 
future  without  fear  or  uncertainty.  The  training  you  have  re- 
ceived has  prepared  you  to  meet  and  solve  the  intricate  problems 
that  will  confront  you.  You  have  been  grounded  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  law  or  accountancy.  If  you  follow  these 
principles  and  continue  to  strive  you  will  not  fall.  The  profee- 
sions  you  have  chosen  for  yoiu:  career  are  worthy  of  your  greatest 
efforts  and  highest  ideals. 

Law  is  one  of  the  oldest  professions  known  to  mankind.  Its 
position  in  society  and  its  contributions  to  the  progress  of  man- 
kind are  well  known.  It  will  always  have  its  Important  part  to 
play  in  society. 

Accountancy  is  one  of  the  most  impcotant  professions  of  this 
Industrial  and  conunercial  age.  Today  the  most  efficient  is  not 
he  of  infinite  learning  but  be  whose  learning  in  a  given  direction 
Is  intensified  by  specialization.  The  course  of  study  you  have 
received  here  has  been  designed  to  prepare  you  for  the  current 
problems  of  a  changing  economic  era. 

But  whether  it  be  in  law  or  accountancy,  there  is  a  crying  need 
for  honest  workers  and  constructive  thinkers.  Let  your  ideals  be 
high — yovir  purpose  steady — and  success  will  crown  yovu  efforts. 
Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  yoxu:  days  of  study  and 
research  are  over.  They  have  Just  begvm.  Education  continxies 
through  life — it  is  never  finished.  This  university  has  simply 
prepared  you  to  acquire  that  education.  It  is  up  to  you  to  con- 
tinue it.  While  you  were  students  here  you  formed  a  habit  for 
study.  The  value  of  that  habit  will  become  more  and  more  evident 
as  you  are  called  upon  to  meet  each  new  problem.  The  discipline 
and  high  educational  ideals  of  this  university  have  strengthened 
your  character.  The  thoughts  and  ideal  which  you  have  as- 
similated here  will  be  carried  by  you  through  life.  Never  disregard 
the  lessons  you  have  learned — ^honesty,  sincerity,  character,  and 
Industry  are  the  prime  factors  of  a  successful  life. 

There  is  another  phase  of  university  life  which  will  be  of  ines- 
timable help  to  you  in  your  struggle  for  recognition.  You  have 
made  many  friends  among  your  classmates  and  students  while  at- 
tending Southeastern  University.  These  friends  will  be  your  col- 
leagues  and  associates  In  business  and  professional  life.  Continue 
these  friendships.  A  common  bond  exists  between  you  and  every 
altmmus  of  this  university.  The  mutual  help  and  benefit  you  can 
give  each  other  will  bring  much  happiness  and  pleasvue  to  you  and 
accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  university.  It  is  the  success  of  its 
alumni  which  brings  prestige  and  fame  to  any  university,  and.  in 
turn,  the  renown  and  reputation  of  the  xuiiverslty  Inures  to  the 
success  of  its  graduates. 

The  vitality  and  coxvage  which  has  brought  you  through  many 
years  of  struggle  and  adversity  and  enabled  you  to  complete  your 
courses  will  be  a  valuable  asset  to  you  during  your  life.  You  have 
overcome  many  difficulties  by  your  toll  and  perseverance.  There 
is  no  problem  so  complex  that  will  not  yield  to  energy  and  applica- 
tion. And  so  I  say  to  you.  with  all  thy  knowledge,  with  all  thy 
octurage,  go  forward,  proceed  confidently,  and  win  success. 

America  has  often  been  called  the  land  of  opportuxilty.  and 
rightly  so.  No  other  nation  In  the  world  offers  the  splendid 
opportunities  to  its  people  which  we  enjoy  under  our  system  of 
government.  Here  ability,  talent,  and  character  are  recognized  and 
rewarded.  This  democracy  of  ours  has  provided  an  opportunity  for 
all  to  reach  the  pinnacle  of  success.  Leadership  in  industry,  art, 
finance.  law,  medicine,  and  every  other  field  of  endeavor  is  open  . 
to  all  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  religion. 

We  can  choose  our  profession  and  make  it  our  career.  All  our 
Government  asks  of  us  is  that  we  be  law  abiding  and  fair  in  our 
dealings  with  our  fellow  men.  We  are  free  to  work  out  our  own 
salvation  in  the  way  we  think  best.  Ova  Nation  safeguards  us 
against  any  unlawful  interference  by  others.  We  can  express  our 
own  convictions  and  make  oiir  own  criticisms.  We  are  free  to 
worship  God  as  our  conscience  dictates.  Few  other  naticms  of 
the  world  offer  such  freedom.  Contrast  our  opportunities  with 
those  of  the  people  living  in  some  of  the  other  countries  of  the 
world  where  persecution,  oppression,  and  fear  are  prevalent,  either 


among  aU  or  a  portion  of  the  ptofie.  Public  <9lnion  la  stifled. 
Bights  recognized  as  Inherent  in  the  individual  are  destroyed. 
Protected  civil  rights  of  the  individual  and  a  dictatorshtp  cannot 
exist  at  the  same  time.  What  privUeges  exist,  are  permitted  only 
by  sufferance,  and  whenever  their  continuance  commences  to  in- 
terfere with  dictatorial  government,  they  can  be  and  are  de- 
stroyed. Democratic  countries  always  have  a  govenmient  based 
upon  extensive  suffrage,  with  its  lawmaking  machinery  oonsist- 
tog  of  a  legislative  body  chosen  by  the  people  In  a  free  election. 
A  true  democracy  Is  found  in  coimtries  where  popular  education 
Is  widespread,  and  where  an  active  public  opinion  not  only  is  per- 
mitted to  exist,  but  does  exist.  The  personal  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual citiaen  are  respected  and  carefully  protected  by  constitu- 
tional enactments  concerning  freedom  of  a  religious  conscience: 
the  free  exerrif*  thereof;  freedom  of  speech;  or  the  press;  free- 
dom from  arbitrary  arrest  and  imprisonment;  the  right  of  a  trial 
by  Jxuy;  of  the  rli^t  of  proper  individual  initiativeneas.  and  to 
protection  at  property  legaUy  obtained  and  possessed;  of  the 
sacredness  of  nuurriage.  and  the  sanctity  of  the  hmne;  and  of 
the  other  great  rights  enumerated  in  the  Constitution,  necessary 
few  the  existence  of  a  free  people. 

The  pcdice  exist  to  watch  criminal  classes  rether  than  to  con- 
trol the  people.  Their  ptupoae  is  to  maintain  Internal  order. 
An  essential  function  of  any  Oovemment.  In  a  democracy,  gov- 
ernment flourishes  for  the  pxupoee  of  serving  the  governed,  by 
whose  consent  it  exists.  Under  our  form  of  government  the  State 
bas  certain  duties  to  perform,  but  the  individuals  possess  certain 
rights  that  can  only  be  taken  away  by  the  people  themselves, 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution.  As  we  view  world 
conditions  and  the  happenings  In  governments  where  a  dictator- 
ship exists,  we  find  ctrnditlons  the  <^poelte  of  what  we  enjoy  by 
constitutional  ri^t.  In  all  such  coxmtrles  freedom  of  ^wech  and 
of  the  press  are  nonexistent.  The  only  freedom  that  exists  in 
this  respect  is  what  the  dictator  will  permit.  History  and  experi- 
ence have  shown  that  where  discussion  is  xised  in  place  of  fOTce 
as  a  means  of  solving  the  problems  of  our  times,  a  social  and 
political  stability  is  enhanced.  We  also  see  the  attempt  to  destroy 
the  right  of  a  free  religious  conscience.  In  some  dictatorial  coun- 
tries it  is  evidenced  by  outright  prohibition;  in  another  by  at- 
temptlng  to  nationalize  religion.  Making  it  simply  a  department 
of  govenmient.  and  to  ulthnately  Impose  upon  its  people,  without 
regard  to  their  opinions,  one  religion,  that  of  the  State;  in 
another  the  hypoartsy  of  allowing  religious  freedom,  but  denying 
the  free  exerolse  thereof;  and  In  others,  some  degree  of  religioxis 
freedom  exists  only  because  it  has  not  as  yet  come  in  conflict 
with  the  wishes  or  the  win  of  the  dictator.  Spiritual  advlsere 
have  been  arrested.  JaUed,  persecuted,  shnply  because  their  reU- 
gious  views  Interfered  with  the  wish  or  will  of  the  dictator. 
Wherever  a  dictatorship  exists,  whether  of  the  proletariat,  of 
military  or  of  any  other  kind,  freedom  of  the  individual  in  the 
possession  of  those  rights  emenUal  to  life.  Uberty.  and  pursuit  of 
happiness,  either  has  been  tjestzoyed.  or  permitted  to  exist  only 
by  sufferance. 

It  is  very  significant  to  note  that  where  dictatorships  exist  today 
the  history  and  tradition  of  the  people  of  such  countries  were  defi- 
nitely linked  up  in  the  past  with  a  strong  military  contrdl.  In  any 
event,  their  history  has  shown  very  little,  if  any  effort.  In  the  ex- 
periment of  democratic  government.  It  also  must  be  bcme  in  mind 
that  upd*''  our  f onn  of  government  the  machinery  exists,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right  of  the  people,  to  make  necessary  adjustments  of  our 
laws  to  the  eoonomle  or  aocial  changes  that  are  constanUy  taking 
place.  The  sxKoeas  of  the  eaerdse  at  this  power,  the  rlg^t  of  suf- 
frage tn  the  stieetlon  of  our  RqfnesentaUves.  dqwads,  In  the  main, 
upon  an  honest  and  enlightened  public  opinion — ^in  the  average 
citizen  performing  his  duty  in  a  feailess  and  courageous  manner. 

In  taUdng  to  you  tonight  I  am  able  to  do  so  because  tt  is  my 
oonstitutlonal  right  to  express  my  opinions,  ^ilch  right  cannot 
be  taken  away  from  me  by  government  so  long  as  I  do  so  within 
the  law.  Throughout  this  great  land  are  persons  of  aU  religious 
beliefs,  safe  in  the  possession  and  expression  of  their  vtews.  And 
yet  in  other  lands  are  pecqple  persecuted,  arrested.  Jailed  for  daring 
to  entertain  and  express  a  nee  religious  ccmscience.  The  same 
sittiation  applies  to  other  great  hxunan  rights  that  we  possess  and 
which  the  peoples  of  all  lands  should,  and  I  hope  some  day  wUl. 
possess.  Viewing  Impersonally  the  strength  and  weakneassa  of 
the  various  forms  of  governments,  democracy,  dictatorship,  autoc- 
racy, the  democratic  government  is  the  form  that  brinj^to  a 
people  the  greatest  de^ee  of  satisfaction  and  at  service.  Despite 
the  civil  rights  that  we  possess,  there  are  aome  within  our  borders 
who  would  like  to  destroy  whiit  Washlngtcm  and  his  contemporaries 
builded,  which  Lincoln  and  his  contemporaries  prea^ved.  and 
which  we  possess.  ^     .        _^        .. 

In  the  defense  erf  ttxat  which  we  possess  we  rtwud  not  and 
cannot  distinguish  between  enemy  from  within  or  from  without. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  one  who  accepts  the  benefits  of  our 
instituticms.  and  vmdertakes  to  use  those  beneftts  to  destroy,  is 
far  mwe  dangerous  and  sinister  in  his  objectives  than  the  enemy 
frcnn  without. 

¥men  we  compare  the  rights  of  the  individual  In  the  United 
States  with  those  of  other  nations,  we  profoundly  appreciate 
what  it  means  to  be  an  American  citizen. 

We  have  our  {voblems  to  meet.  So  did  past  generations  of 
Americans.  In  their  day  ttiey  had  depressions  and  great  questions 
arising  therefrom  which  had  to  be  met  and  decided.  History 
shows  that  they  performed  their  duty  well.  We  <rf  this  genera- 
tion have  great  problems  confronting  us  which  we  must  meet  and 
decide  not  only  for  our  best  Interests  but  for  the  best  intepestooi 
the  generations  to  come.    TIm  past  generations  met  their  prob- 


Uma  effectively  and  successfully,  aa  a  free  pec^ile,  as  a  rsault  at 
honest  diffoenoes  of  aplnKm  being  datable  of  expression,  of  th* 
feeling  of  satisfaction  with  the  possession  of  the  grsat  rights 
to  which  I  have  referred.  Bach  generetion  passed  on  to  ttaa  next 
genention  the  fundamental  rlghu  of  a  free  people  prsasrwd.  and 
the  structure,  called  govermnant.  Improved  upon. 

We  of  today  wUl  meet  our  problems  In  tiie 
on  to  Americans  yet  imbom.  preserved,  the  glorloui 
that  we  Inherited. 

The  complex  problems  that  wm  confront  us  sre  aa  tmportant 
as  any  that  have  been  met  by  mankind.  Our  Nation  baa 
through  a  crisis.  The  advance  of  scienee  and  technology  la  i 
against  our  laws  and  customs.  Under  the  pressure  of  nam  tni 
ticms  and  new  processes,  with  changes  of  economic  law.  vs  aiw 
faced  wth  new  problems.  Our  Job  is  to  solve  thass  problaOfB. 
This  university  has  prepared  you  for  this  work,  litis  la  a  govsm- 
ntttit  of  the  people  and  you  are  among  the  men  and  wonmi  who 
must  help  administer  the  affairs  of  the  Nation.  The  duty  to 
work  out  the  problems  of  the  Nation  and  to  adjust  oondttlonB  ■• 
that  they  will  make  a  workable  civlliaatlon  Is  In  our  hands. 

The  peace,  progress,  and  prosperity  of  our  Nation  dqtend  upon 
our  ability  to  oope  with  the  situations  that  arise.  This  ooontry 
needs  men  of  iMtfnIng  and  culture  t0  settle  the  stupendous  and 
far-reaching  problems,  or  it  must  stumble  through  the  very  thaoB 
at  blind  expolment.  It  needs  lawyen  and  busineasmen  who  can 
think  in  the  terms  of  society  itself,  mediate  between  Interests, 
establish  equity,  and  bring  the  peace  that  will  come  with  genuine 
and  hearty  cooperation  which  will  come  in  no  other  way. 


Fred  SingtOB 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LUTHER  PATRICK 

OF  ALA  RAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
rhursday.  June  10. 1937 


ADDRESS  OP  HON.  SAM  HOBBS.  OP  ALABAMA.  UPOW  THE 
OCCASION  OP  THE  PRESENTATION  OP  THE  SPOimWO 
NEWS  TBOPWT  TO  FRED  SINOTON.  BETWBBN  THE  QAMES 
OP  THE  MEMORIAL  DAYDOUBLE-HEADSB.  MAY  SI,  1037. 
ORLPPITH  STADIUM.  WASHmOTON.  D.  O. 


Ut.  PATRICK.  Of  course.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  feel  that  this 
Is  the  greatest  nation  the  world  has  ever  seen.  While  in 
cur  manner  of  inarch  down  time's  highway  we  have  not 
only  annexed  culture,  education,  and  the  things  that  men- 
tally elevate  and  refine,  but  have  remonbered  to  keep  alive 
athtetic  and  manly  arts,  to  encourage  the  American  youth 
to  have  a  keen  mind  in  a  strong  body.  Our  colleges  are 
proud  of  tb^  athletic  achievements  and  our  Nation  of  its 
physical  activities  in  its  fine  field  of  sports.  We  call  base- 
ball our  national  sport,  as  football  crowns  the  athletic  ef- 
forts of  college  life.  It  is  my  proud  opportunity  to  have 
come  from  the  congressional  district  represented  by  your 
humUe  speaker,  which  district  has  one  who  is  a  challenge 
to  rising  America.  His  name  is  Fred  Slngton.  He  is  living, 
glowing  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  youth  of  this  land  may 
excel  in  scholarly  accomplishments  and  athletic  achieve- 
ments tn  the  same  academic  career.  I  shall  not  make  a 
speech,  further,  but  merely  recommend  to  your  attention  a 
speech  made  by  my  odleague  from  my  State,  the  scholarly 
and  accomplished  Judge  Sam  Hobbs.  CMigressman  from  the 
R)urth  District  of  Alabama  who,  like  the  subject  of  his 
address,  ran  up  a  college  career  of  both  athletic  and  literary 
accomplishment  of  merit. 

Mr.  Grifflth.  members  of  the  rsenators".  tbe  prsas  generally 
and  the  staff  of  the  SporOng  News  hi  particular,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men it  is  dlfllcult  upon  occasions  such  as  this  to  sail  the  barque 
of  our  thinking  between  the  Scylla  of  faint  ptalas  and  tba 
Charybdis  of  fulsome  flattery.  For  we  and  this  monster  Memorial 
Day  crowd  are  pausing  here  to  pay  tribute  to  no  ordinary  mortal. 
Fted  Sington  U  not  only  one  of  the  gieatet  athlstas  who  ever 
stepped  in  shoe  leather,  but  we  must  also  crown  him  with  tha 
laurels  due  an  outstanding  scholar  and  a  great  son. 

During  his  coUegiate  days  in  the  University  of  Alabama  be  was 
an  all-Amerlcan  tackle  on  the  football  teams,  each  of  which  is 
known  to  histwy  as  "The  Crimson  Tide."  Always  a  tower  of 
strength  he  was  aggressive  enough  to  lead  in  many  a  hard-won 
vlcta^.  and  was  ons  of  the  heroes  at  the  Boas  Bowl  sbbm  of  IMl. 
Not  only  did  he  star  In  football,  but  also  on  the  diamond  and 
track.    But  during  all  of  the  sfelizlng  athletic  history  written  by 
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on  which  ha  played  h«  nerer  <mot  forgot  hit  hlghar 

dutlM.    WtaU*  voikliif  his  w»7  through  tho  unlTerilty  he  >iq>- 

eted  hi*  widowed  aoCher.  The  retottoothlp  between  them  H 
ottfnl  end  InepMsg.  In  iptte  of  the  time  whl^  wm  neoee- 
MTltT  fffTf"**^  In  BuJElng  a  Urlng  for  hhnaeU  and  his  mother, 
and  the  ad<1WftT**>  ttew  fTut-*^  hf  athletic  vosta,  he  made  the 
roll  m  each  of  his  4  yean  in  the  university  and  Fhl  Beta 


SMpa. 

this  < 


thmnbnall  sketch  of  his  most  remarkable  backgraond  pre- 

pares  tM  more  apprsdatlTSly  to  Join  tn  this  simple  ceremony  at- 
tmdlng  the  prssentatlon  to  him  of  this  trophy,  awarded  annually 
^  the  Spcr^ig  Mewf  to  the  most  valuable  playsr  in  the  Bouthem 
iMonlsnon  Last  yMr  he  was  a  msmber  of  the  Chattanooga 
Bassbsll  Club  and  was  TOted  «M  most  valuable  Player  in  the 
league.  Today  the  Bporting  Vsws  has  done  me  the  honor  and 
given  m*  the  pleasuM  of  prssenhng  this  trophy  so  weU  samed  and 
abundantly  merited.  Be  not  only  fielded  his  position  in  a  way  to 
plM«  hia  in  tho  class  with  ths  bsst  In  any  league  but  he  also 
Mtlsd  JM  for  the  season. 

To  you.  then,  ftad  ftngton.  with  aU  the  lov  and  pride  of  one 
iMiUw  boia  M^*^"^**  to  another,  X  present  this  trophy.  Tou  are 
an  an-Amsrlean  athlote  In  ths  bsst  and  highest  senss  of  that 
dlsttngulsbed  term.  But  yoit  are  more.  Tou  are  an  all-Amerlcan 
SOB,  and  friend.  I  congratulate  you.  but  Z  also  oongratu- 
and  Itotkm  which  produced  you. 


J. 


Representatiye  Warren  J.  Dnffey 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
ov 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  HANCOCK 

or  NXW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26, 1937 

On  the  life,  diaiactor.  and  public  serrloe  of  Boo.  Wi 
DuivKT,  late  a  Hqmaantatlve  from  Ohio 

ICr.  HANCCX3C  Of  N^w  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  beautiful 
aiMl  impresslye  memortel  aerrices  held  a  few  days  ago  for 
our  coPeagueB  who  departed  this  life  durint  the  past  year 
tarooght  UB  YlTld  memories  of  those  with  whom  we  were 
ckaely  aaaodated.  My  thoughts  turned  toward  the  late 
WaiBBi  Duirrr,  of  Cttiio. 

We  became  members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  at  the 
same  tln«  and  served  together  for  4  years.  He  was  a  loyal 
and  sincere  party  man,  but  he  did  not  permit  any  narrow 
spirit  of  partisanship  to  influence  his  Judgment  when  iHln- 
ciple  was  iUTotved  or  when  human  rii^ts  were  in  questicQ. 

He  was  a  dear  thinker  and  he  was  endowed  with  that 
precious  type  of  mind  irtiich  can  brush  aaide  the  trivialities 
and  xxmessentials  and  go  directly  to  the  heart  of  any  ques- 
tion. His  work  was  earnest  and  conscientious,  and  his 
speech  honest  and  frank.  He  abominated  sham  and  hypoc- 
risy in  any  form. 

There  was  a  genuineness  about  him  that  was  most  en- 
gaginf .    I  was  fond  of  him. 

We  like  to  fed  that  our  departed  friends  are  consdous 
of  the  things  that  we  who  survive  say  and  do  and  think. 
I  wish  to  send  this  message  to  Wauxh  Dutfxt  across  the 
unknown  mysterious  chasm:  Good  friend,  good  dtizen. 
good  American,  we  miss  you  and  hold  you  in  affectionate 
xemembrance. 


Reprcsentatiye  Randolph  Perkins 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  HANCOCK 

or  MSW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26. 1937 
Htm  mo.  dkaneter.  and  pobUe  aerrloe  at  Hen. 


ifr. 


late  a  Bepreeantattve  frcm  HOw  Jeney 

HANCOCK  of  New  York.    Ui.  Speaker,  When  IUh- 
died.  the  House  lost  one  of  its  most  gaDanft 


Members.  No  matter  how  heavily  his  personal  problems 
weighed  upon  him,  he  faced  the  world  with  a  cheerful  and 
undaunted  spirit.    He  was  a  good  soldier. 

Randolph  Piucnvs  was  a  splendid  example  of  the  value  of 
a  first-class  lawyer  in  politics.  With  a  legal  mind  trained 
and  ripened  by  a  wealth  of  experience  in  the  practice  of  the 
law,  he  brought  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House 
mature  Judgment,  unbiased  opinion,  and  a  refreshingly  inde- 
pendent and  human  approach  to  the  problems  that  commit- 
tee must  face.  And  perhaps  more  valuable,  he  brought  to 
our  deliberations  a  delightful  sense  of  humor  which  punc- 
tured the  ponderosities  and  hypocricles  of  witnesses  and 
advocates  in  our  committee  room  and  stripped  questions  to 
their  bare  bones. 

He  was  not  a  blatant  or  noisy  Member  of  the  Bouse,  but  ft 
truly  useful  one.  When  he  spoke,  it  was  done  briefly,  suc- 
cinctly, and  directly  to  the  point  in  issue.  He  was  an  omniv- 
orous student  and  reader,  and  he  used  quotations  with  great 
effectiveness  in  debate  because  he  almost  invariably  drew 
them  from  the  Bible. 

Because  he  was  kindly  and  democratic  by  nature,  he  knew 
thousands  of  his  constituents  personally,  and  because  they 
knew  him  they  sent  him  to  Congress  by  huge  majorities. 
And  because  we  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  knew  his  fine 
character  and  good  works  we  mourn  his  loss  to  us  and  to 
the  country  he  loved  and  served. 


AX  VMCLB 


A  DUTCH  tnrcLS 


Tonng  People  Today  Have  More  Serious  Problems 
Than  Their  Grandfathers— War— Dictators— Un- 
employment—Waste 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tfiursday,  June  10, 1937 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK.  OF  TEXAS,  AT  VAIL- 
DEANE  SCHOOL  COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES.  EUZABEIH. 
N.  J..  ON  JUNE  8.  1937 


Mr.  BflAVERICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  exercising  my  right  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarlu,  I  include  herewith  an  address 
v^iich  I  delivered  before  the  Vall-Deane  School  in  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  address  is  of  any  great  im- 
portance, but  in  it  I  express  certain  viewpoints  which  I  be- 
lieve are  important  to  the  youngsters  today.  We  are  told 
that  in  making  graduation  addresses  the  best  thing  to  do  is 
to  say  s(Mnething  nice  and  not  to  worry  "the  children"  with 
aQ  kinds  of  serious  problems.  But  in  a  world  of  war.  unem- 
ployment, distress,  and  the  serious  problems  of  today,  I 
think  it  is  quite  necessary  to  say  something. 

The  Vail-Deane  Schocd  is  a  private  school  for  girls.  The 
graduates  were  Mary  Margaret  Aylsworth.  Marjorie  MofFat 
Charlock.  Charlotte  Bowes  Dimock.  Elizabeth  Corbet,  Han- 
nita  Evelyn  Janney,  Marguerite  Elizabeth  Ooerke,  Fontaine 
Maury  Maverick.  Ellona  Frances  Mook.  Adeline  Carol  Peters, 
Barbara  McKay  Smith.  Winifred  Wrightson  Smith.  C3iar- 
lotte  Felicity  Staub.  and  Marie  Eloise  Winans. 

My  address  was  as  follows: 

Urae.  Headmistrew,  Mr.  Chairman,  jauag  ladles,  teachers, 
mother*,  and  fathers,  long  ago  I  swore  that  I  never  would  make 
an  addresB  to  a  graduating  class  at  a  schocd  or  c<dlege.  I  have 
a  good  reason  for  this.  Being  one  of  the  worst  students  that  ever 
lived.  I  never  did  graduate  from  anything.  I  have  heard  numerous 
baccalamvate  sermons  addressed  to  students  and  have  received 
tons  of  advice.  The  net  result  is  that  I  do  not  now  remember  a 
single  thing  that  was  ever  told  me  by  these  lofty  lecturera. 
[Laughter.] 

That,  oi  course,  was  the  reason  that  I  made  this  solemn  promise 
to  myself.  But  In  coming  here  I  was  faced  with  the  situation 
where  one  of  your  graduates  is  my  niece,  and  when  It  gets  to  be 
a  famUy  matter  you  aze  in  a  fix.  [Lavtghter.]  So  I  oooaetited. 
and  hers  I  am. 


inasmtich  as  Tm  an  uncle.  I  shall  talk  to  all  of  you  like  a  **Dutch 
uncle.**  And  to  be  certain  that  you  will  not  do  as  I  have  always 
done,  in  never  remembering  what  Is  said.  I  am  going  to  put  this 
address  In  the  Comobsssiohal  Rbcobd,  along  with  your  names,  and 
send  you  a  copy.  Some  of  you  may  object  to  this,  and  possibly 
you  would  prefer  to  be  heralded  in  the  society  news.  But  you 
can  at  least  say  that  your  name  will  go  in  with  sticto  names  as 
George  Washington:  Lincoln;  Jefferson  Davis;  Thomas  Jefferson; 
Aaron  Burr;  Mr.  Hoover;  your  own  Congressman,  my  friend  Mr. 
McLean;  a  Texas  Congressman,  who  happens  to  be  myself:  and 
Mr.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Take  yotir  choice,  young  ladles. 
(Laughter.] 

Thus  you  will  be  In  the  official  proceedings  of  the  United  SUtct 
of  America;  and  when  you  get  married— If  ever  you  do— M  years 
from  now  your  grandchildren  can  look  in  the  CoKoaasaxoMAL 
RicoKO  and  find  you  slipped  in  between  speeches  on  the  tariff, 
denunciations  of  the  Fraeldent  of  the  United  SUtes  for  being  a 
Communist,  praise  of  him  as  a  great  man.  For  all  I  know,  your 
name  will  be  sitting  right  next  to  some  appropriation  blU  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars— nay.  billions. 

I  am  really  happy  to  talk  to  you.  I  have  two  children:  one  of 
them  Is  11.  the  other  10.  I  lay  this  so  you  will  know  that  my 
Interest  Is  not  Just  In  making  a  speech. 

ntniB  or  paxxmtb— tbs  ufi  aksai>— -was 


Now,  jrour  parents  do  not  care  for  anything — except  you.  Some- 
time you  may  think  they  are  a  little  harsh,  but  they  are  very 
proud  of  you.  Tou  have  a  life  ahead  of  you.  and  although  one 
person  cannot  set  the  cotirse  of  the  world,  each  of  you  must  make 
your  own  life  and  can  imdoubtedly  assist  in  molding  the  course 
of  others. 

It  would  be  a  nice  thing  If  I  could  make  a  sweet-glrl-graduate 
speech,  tell  you  you  are  pretty,  to  be  good,  read  good  poetry,  and  let 
It  go  at  that.  Nor  do  I  want  to  make  you  unhappy  talking  about 
terrible  problems.  ^  ^  „ 

But,  my  young  friends,  it  will  not  be  long  before  you  are  full- 
grown.  You  are  Jvist  at  the  happy  age  I  was  in  the  years  1913 
and  1914  before  the  war.  in  school  and  in  college.  I  had  no  Idea 
there  woxxld  ever  be  a  war,  and  certainly  never  dreamed  of  being 
In  a  war  myself.  ^  ^^      ^  „,         ,  ^ 

You  read  In  the  paper  the  other  day  about  the  shelling  or  a 
Spanish  town.    You  know  of  the  civil  war  there. 

You  know  that  over  the  world  there  is  war,  huge  armies  are 
being  built,  dictators  are  arrogantly  marching  across  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Everywhere  we  hear  the  marching  feet  of  soldiers 
Instead  of  hearing  calm  and  constructive  speech.  

As  for  Spain,  do  not  forget  that  today  young  ladles  like  you 
and  very  young  children  like  your  sisters  and  brothers  are  being 
killed  in  the  war  there.  What  is  much  more  horrifying,  the  spark 
of  this  clvU  war  may  ignite  another  world  war,  greater  than  any 
that  has  ever  come  before. 

I  am  supposed  to  teU  you,  I  presume,  a  few  things  that  may 
help  you  along  the  path  of  life.  I  doubt  if  I  can.  But  one  of  the 
main  thoughts  that  I  hope  to  leave  with  you  is  not  that  you  are 
little  girls  who  do  not  amount  to  anything,  but  that  you  are 
young  ladles  who  amo\int  to  a  great  deal. 

SOUK  GXXAT  AKSRICAM  "WJLL  COIOC  FBOX  THIS  CBOT7F 

Out  of  the  students  in  this  room  two  or  three  will  be  very 
wealthy  and  Influential:  two  or  three  will  marry  men  who  wUl 
become  Congressmen.  Governors,  Senators.  Also,  according  to  the 
law  of  averages,  some  of  you  will  be  very  poor.  And,  tor  all  X 
know,  one  of  3rou  may  marry  a  king  [laughter];  but  watch  out. 
for  you  may  not  get  the  title  you  want,  and  it  will  make  you  sad. 

But  seriously,  out  of  this  group,  by  the  simple  rule  of  mathe- 
matics, some  of  you  will  become  what  are  termed  "great  Ameri- 
cans." 

JT   TOTT   ICITST    HAVK   COMPLBXZS,    GXt   STJPEEIOBITT  BRAND 

You  have  heard  of  superiority  and  Inferiority  complexes.  Well, 
If  you  must  have  them,  get  the  superiority  brand;  they  are  much 
better.  For  you  are  told  to  be  respectful,  to  believe  your  "elders", 
and  to  revere  yoxu-  "forefathers"  as  people  who  never  made  mis- 
takes. Indeed,  we  had  wise  forefathers:  Indeed,  we  Americans 
have  a  glorious  history,  but  our  forefathers  made  mistakes,  and 
they  were  Just  as  human  as  we  are. 

Sometimes  we  are  told  what  a  hard  time  our  fathers,  mothers, 
and  grandpa^nts  had.  It  is  true  that  you  will  not  have  to  fight 
Indians  or  ride  in  covered  wagons  across  the  West.  But  you  will 
have  to  fight  hard  conditions,  enter  a  world  torn  with  war  and 
strife,  and  for  that  you  must  be  prepared.  ConfldentlaUy,  my 
yniing  friends,  you  will  have  even  a  more  difficult  time  thsm  your 
grandpcu«nts.  You  cannot  move  to  a  new  country.  You  will  have 
to  use  your  heads,  reaUy  and  surely. 

For  the  next  few  years  you  can  go  along  more  or  less  easily,  I 
hope.  But  let  us  think  along  and  gather  inspiration  for  the  time 
when  we  enter  life  as  fuU-grown  citizens.  That  is  so  we  can 
hope  to  make  this  a  happy  world  in  which  aU  men  can  Uve. 

When  I  left  high  scho<d,  and  also  coUege,  Jobs  were  waiting  for 
us  aU.  But  conditions  are  different  now,  and  even  If  you.  per- 
sonally, have  nothing  to  worry  about,  there  are  millions  who  will. 
»rhu  will  have  Its  effect  tm  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Jobs  do  not  wait 
for  youngsters  any  more.  In  the  old  days  many  young  people  nor- 
mally went  Into  their  father's  or  other  relative's  business.  That 
was  In  the  day  of  small  business,  but  now  we  have  big  business. 
Thus  a  very  smaU  proportion  of  our  students  today  enter  a  life 
ready-made  by  their  own  people. 


This  applies  to  your  brothers  and  the  young  men  with  whom  yon 
may  associate  as  friends.  And  young  ladles  no  longer  go  home  to 
merely  live  around  the  house.  Either  they  go  to  ocdlage.  they  get 
Jobs,  go  into  Boms  business  for  themselves— or  get  a  husband. 
Sure  enough,  though,  we  can't  laugh  things  alt  any  more. 
eiuuawis  todat  orm*  noes  skbxoob  mair  raasim 

Sometimes  you  are  told  that  you  are  frivolous.  But  X  eaa  tell 
you  one  thing,  you  are  much  more  serious  than  were  young  people 
In  my  Ume.  When  I  visit  colleges  now  I  see  serious  young  men  and 
women.  There  u  less  foolishness  and  college  hof  and  eoUege  girl 
stuff  than  when  X  went  to  college.  I  often  find.  In  high  schools  and 
colleges,  that  the  students  are  more  serious  than  tb«r  parents. 

X  suppose  you  have  been  getting  advice  all  of  your  life,  so  X  know 
It  will  not  htut  you  If  X  offer  you  some  more.  My  advloe  U.  dont 
tske  anybody's  advice  when  It  comes  to  thinking.  Use  your  own 
brains. 

Nov.  Z  am  not  telling  you  to  be  dlsresp«ctf ul  to  your  parents, 
teachers,  or  your  elders.  Nor  am  X  telling  you  to  be  unmannerty  or 
to  hurt  anyone's  feelings.  And  yet,  in  the  tnaXUt  of  education,  you 
do  not  get  It  from  teachers:  they  put  the  information  before  you, 
and  you  digest  it  or  not  as  you  please.  Your  parents  give  you  life, 
but  they  cannot  Uve  your  life  for  you. 

uvi  Ton  owif  Lxrx;  uss  toub  oww  aaAns 

So  you  must  teach  yourself  and.  although  X  am  sure  It  Is  bed 
grammer.  you  must  learn  yourself.  So  also  must  you  Uve  your 
own  life. 

Even  now.  at  this  late  period  of  life,  X  am  beginning  to  find 
out  a  great  many  false  Ideas  that  X  learned  early  in  life.  So  X 
would  have  you  think  honestly  and  freely  now,  that  you  may 
learn  the  better.  Also  if  you  do  not  act  Independently  and 
bravely,  you  will  not  be  yourself  but  someone  elee.  And  If  you 
are  someone  else,  you  cannot  serve  your  coxmtry  intelligently. 

Using  your  own  mind,  you  wlU  sometimes  clMh  with  others; 
sometimes  make  those  you  love  the  most  very  sad.  But  In  the 
end  you  will  succeed  the  better  and  make  yoiir  friends  azul 
parents  the  happier  if  you  use  jo\u  own  head,  think  honestly, 
and  make  your  own  concltislons. 

Now,  I  mentioned  to  you  the  matter  of  our  history  and  how 
we  are  told  our  forefathers  were  wise  fellows  and  did  almost 
everything  right.  So  I  will  give  you  a  rule  by  which  to  Judge 
historical  characters  and  what  they  actiiaUy  did  and  said.  Just 
ask  yourself  what  you  woxild  have  done  and  said  vaaOa  the  same 
circumstances.  The  reason  I  say  this  Is  that  our  forefathers 
had  no  more  intelligence  nor  patriotism  nor  wisdom  than  have 
the  pe<^le  who  Uve  today.  X  say  this  In  <vder  that  we  may 
have  confidence  In  ourselves. 


OLD  mXAS  AMD  THK  NXW  IXOI 

We  Uve  In  a  new  world,  a  world  of  sdenoe  and  aocompUsh- 
ment.  Old  ideas  must  go  and.  Just  as  oiur  ancestors  rode  acroas 
the  plains  and  marked  out  new  frontiers,  we  must  ride  the  plains 
of  science  and  knowledge  and  mark  new  frontiers  In  a  new 
wcx-ld.  To  express  a  new  and  bold  idea  is  to  get  called  names — 
radical.  Communist,  atheist;  but  we  must  pay  no  attentiOQ  to  this 
name  calling. 

One  other  thing  that  I  mentioned  was  war.  Someone  told  me 
that  you  were  too  yoxmg  to  think  of  war.  and  that  X  reaUy  should 
talk  to  you  about  Uteratiu-e  and  Shakespeare  and  poetry  and 
things.  But  in  European  countries  today  youngsters  ai«  putting 
on  uniforms  at  8  years  of  age.  and  I  am  sure  that  according  to 
those  standards  you  are  already  old  soldiers. 

I  am  thinking  of  a  Memcslal  Day  address  I  recently  delivered 
over  in  Miiryland.  I  had  never  delivered  one  t)ef<ve,  because  I 
had  hoped  In  my  own  heart  that  I  would  not  do  so.  unless  I  could 
teU  the  truth.  And  so.  what  did  I  say  on  that  occasion?  In  fine, 
I  said  that  we  let  men  starve  and  die  in  poverty  and  then  erect 
monuments  to  them.  As  soldiers,  we  let  them  go  Into  tiseless 
wars:  and  whUe  they  are  stUl  Uvlng  we  give  them  medals.  When 
they  die  we  pray  for  them. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  praying  for  the  dead.  X  think  prayer  Is  a 
fine  and  noble  thing;  but  I  think  there  is  another  thing  which 
might  make  this  prayer  imnecessary,  and  that  Is  to  stay  out  of 
wars.  If  we  study  our  wars  closely  in  this  country,  few  of  them 
have  any  excuse. 

NO  KXCUSS  FOB  Civn..  SPANISH.  WOBtS  WABB 

Tliere  was  no  excuse  for  the  Civil  War.  In  that  war  the  ordi- 
nary man  gained  nothing  whatsoever.  For  that  matter,  neither 
did  the  rich  gain  anything.  For,  indeed,  nuny  rich  men's  sons 
went  into  the  war  and  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  many  rich 
men  suffered  the  loss  of  their  fortimes.  Of  ootuse.  there  were  war 
profiteers  in  those  days  as  there  are  now.  But  tha«  was  nothing 
whatsoever  gained  by  that  war.  That  applies  to  both  North  ana 
South. 

I'U  not  go  Into  any  history  of  the  ClvU  War  or  diacaas  It  at 
length.  I  merely  say  that  we  should  not  mislead  ourselves  about 
that  war  any  more  than  any  other. 

And  then  we  come  to  the  l^Mnlsh-American  War.  Tliere  was  no 
occasion  for  our  coimtry  entolng  It.  What  good  did  we  do  In  It? 
Otu-  soldiers  were  sent  away,  many  wtn  killed,  many  wounded, 
and  many  were  infected  with  tropical  diseases,  horrible  In  nature. 
We  spent  ?««"'«*■  upon  mlUlons  of  doUars. 

We  did  nothing  of  any  value  whatsoever.    In  Cuba  we  die- 
placed    Spanish    mUltarism    with    American    dollar   government. 
Our  own  financiers  went  there  and  began  to  eqdolt  the  country, 
and  there  have  been  a  series  of  rarolutlons  ever  since.    Ttae  VhtUp" 
I  pines  we  have  given  upi 
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And  DOW  tb*  World  W»r.  W«  •»  expected  to  twtet  ourtelTW 
Into  tlitBking  that  It  wi»  a  wonderful  thing  tb»t  we  7«*  »^J»o^ 
irorld  War  and  tbat  we  did  ao  to  make  tbe  world  safe  for  (temoc- 
ner.  But  tha  truth  o<  the  matter  l»  that  when  the  war  broke  out 
tn  1914  we  were  never  neutral  from  the  very  beginning. 

Bat  we  did  one  thing  much  mcwe  dangerous,  and  tbat  Is.  we 
lii^Ti  to  sdl  our  goods  and  merchanrtlse. 

We  >oid  munitions.  .   .. 

An  arm  the  United  States  we  did  this.  too.  In  the  Sooth  It  ^ 
cotton:  In  the  Middle  West  it  waa  com  and  hogs;  In  the  West, 
i^SS  todustrtes  were  everywhere.  We  were  srillng  night  and  day 
and  ff^^g  huge  amoants  of  money.  I  can  remember  peopw 
iva^nna  about  selM^g  munitions  stocks  and  about  how  mxich 
^•^asSng^iSf.  People  would  say  things  like  this:  "All  of 
■arapaims  are  kUhng  themselves  off  and  we  are  making  the 

yaoBiV    People  thought  that  was  funny. 

Bat  tbe  Use  hi  prloes  and  the  stfllng  at  supfdles.  food,  and  ni\^- 

♦«^«—  kept  BOtng  on.    We  were  fhially  pushed  Into  the  ww".    We 

-mart  mciS^that  It  we  had  not  been  selling  to  the  nations  at 

war.  tn  the  first  place,  we  may  never  haw  Joined  the  war  m  a 

mimary  way. 


18  no  OLOBT  Of  WAa 

Bo  vea  have  this  problem  in  front  of  you — the  problem  of  war. 
mmu^Ser  this  from  an  old  soldier:  Tliere  is  no  glory  In  war. 
There  Is  no  glory  in  marching  on  a  battlefield  and  being  wounded 
^f^  itin<M<  There  Is  no  glory  In  destruction  and  death.  There 
to  no  glory  for  the  f«ks  back  home,  either.  So.  as  young  cltlzenik 
And  a  way  that  this  Nation  can  Uve  in  peace.  One  thing  we  aaugt 
do-  As  a  Nation  we  must  maintain  neutrality:  we  must  promise 
ooraelvea  that  we  will  not  send  our  boys  away  to  foreign  soils. 

^^in  refetenoe  to  the  matter  of  war  tn  general,  study  the  real 
tras  cauMS  of  war.  History  books  do  not  tell  all  of  the  truth. 
In  thto  vou  must  make  deep  research  if  you  reaUy  want  to  know 
tbe  truUi  These  are  some  of  the  things  which  you  as  young 
women,  going  Into  the  world  of  business,  or  life,  or  college,  must 


itial 


>  TBOUUHTH 

Bow.  young  ladlee,  I  hope  to  leave  three  positive  and 
thcNighto  with  yoo. 


r.  TOtSBAItCB 

The  first  of  these  t^^»g^  is  for  us  to  be  thoughtful  and  tolerant 
<a  each  other.  When  I  say  tolerant  of  each  other,  we  must  be 
tolerant  of  each  other's  opinions,  each  other's  religion,  each  other's 
thoughts,  and  each  other's  conscience.  That's  one  of  the  reasons 
thatwe  have  a  great  nation  to  which  to  live.  That  Is  because  we 
have  a  BUI  of  Rights  that  guarantees  dvll  and  religious  liberty. 

Bow.  70U  must  understazKl  what  that  means.  It  means  that 
tn  order  for  you  to  be  guaranteed  your  rtf^t  of  freedom  you  must 
if««it*t>>»»  It  for  others.  Many  of  the  things  which  other  people 
wlU  say  may  sound  to  jou  outrageous.  unpatrtoUe.  and  quite 
wrong/  But  jou  miMt  matntato  and  defend  that  rl|^t  for  an 
others  In  order  to  enjoy  it  yourself. 

ff,^w>ji#>—  snirsilng  a  new  opinion  is  frequently  caHed  an  an- 
tichlst,  a  radical.  But  remember,  even  if  you  are  a  conservative. 
If  vott  deny  the  rights  at  others,  such  rights  win  be  denied  you. 
1^  basts  at  our  democracy  is  freedom  of  qieeeh  and  freedom  of 
x^lgion.    That  to  one  thing  that  you  mint  think  about  aU  the 


— uuiiu    uspawiiawcs  osr  it«ni«B 

tboucht  that  I  would  leave  with  you  to  that  after 

an  •vsrytbtnc  proceeds  from  Nature.    In  thto  I  am  not  offering 

foa  tf**  v«ry  dlfltoult  pnMem  of  the  natural  phlloaophers.  some 

lfffii«»>yi»y  whtoh  you  cannot  imdKstand.  but  something  that  to 

■f  Itnmamsntal  and  quite  simple.  

It  to  that  the  ground  upon  vrhlch  we  stand  to  the  basto  of  every- 
Ovw  thto  Nation  we  have  destroyed  tens  and  tens  of  mll- 
ct  aeras.    We  have  great  floodb  and  dust  storms.    It  to  be- 
wa  bava  not  aavad  our  solL    It  to  because  we  have  forgotten 
tbat  we  are  oitliety  dependent  on  Nature. 

But  hera  In  the  various  dtlee  of  New  Jersey.  In  the  high  tene- 
mfcnts  and  apartments  of  New  Tork.  everything  goes  back  to  the 
soil.  If  the  soil  washes  away,  we  loee  Its  fertility.  Its  mineral 
nsoarees,  its  trees,  ns  shrubs.  Its  flowers,  and  its  produce,  and 
we  win  starve  also.  So  remember  that  we  have  done  a  bad  thing 
In  wasting  our  leaourcee.  and  that  we  must  regain  than.  Agri- 
culture, farming,  means  as  much  to  you  young  ladlee  as  It  does  to 
the  man  who  Uves  on  the  farm. 

And  the  third  thought  that  I  would  leave  with  you  to  that  we 
witot  asatntaln  peace.  Tou  i^o  are  young  ptagH*  cannot  realize 
tba  horror  of  war.  Nor  can  old  peofde  who  have  not  endured  it. 
Tou  come  toto  life  f\iU  of  happiness  and  Jor.  you  think  of  war  as 
ttM  beatlTig  of  drums,  the  waving  of  flags,  and  marching  feet.  But 
tbat  to  aU  a  dciam  and  a  fraud.  A  war  to  not  the  beating  of  dnuns, 
ttos  waving  of  flaga,  and  the  singing  of  songs,  but  to  death,  sorrow. 


Therefore,  do  not  Ite  fooled  by  others.  Demand  peace  and  de- 
mand happtatoss.  Demand  that  your  Nation  be  a  good  neighbor  to 
an  tbe  rest  of  the  world. 

1^  young  frlands.  I  repeat.  I  am  very  ha|q>y  to  have  come  here. 
BaaQy.  bow.  It  to  a  privilege  to  talk  to  you.  Tou  are  quite  serious 
people.  Tou  are  Jxast  as  smart  as  your  mothers  and  fathns.  I 
fmw    end  I  hope  the  same  tm  my  children    that  you  are  smarted. 


and  that  you  will  make  this  a  finer  country  In  which  to  Bva. 
1  ^ihA^nfc  you  vcry  much  for  the  honor  of  being  here,  and  I  hc^M 
that  we  can  look  on  our  problems  seriously,  but  at  tbe  same  time 
with  happiness  and  Joy. 

The  Marihuana  Taxing:  Bill 


'    EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  H.  BUCK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  11, 1937 

lifr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a  month  ago  today  tbe 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  reported  favorably  H.  R. 
6906,  a  bill  to  impose  an  occupational  excise  tax  on  certain 
dealers  in  marihuana,  to  impose  a  transfer  tax  on  certain 
dealings  in  marihuana,  and  to  safeguard  the  revenue  there- 
frtMn  by  registry  and  recording.  Late  yesterday  afternoon, 
the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  [Mr. 
Douohton]  endeavored  to  secure  unanimous  consent  for  tbe 
immediate  consideration  of  the  bill,  to  the  enactment  of 
which  I  am  sure  there  can  be  no  serious  or  well-founded 
opposition.  In  view  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  Members  then  present  on  the 
floor  were  apparently  not  informed  as  to  the  necessity  for 
this  legislation.  Chairman  Doughton  did  not  press  his  re- 
quest. The  bill,  however,  will  be  called  up.  if  not  on  Monday 
next,  at  the  earliest  practicable  opportunity. 

In  the  hope  of  saving  time  in  its  consideration  and  In 
order  that  Members  of  the  House  may  be  familiarized  with 
Just  what  the  bill  proposes  to  do.  I  am  taking  this  (^por- 
tunlty,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  setting  forth  as  briefly  as  possible 
the  reasons  which  have  impelled  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  to  report  this  proposed  legislation,  and  to  briefly 
explain  the  bill  itself. 

BAarihuana  is  a  dangaY)us  narcotic  drug  found  in  tbe 
flowering  tops,  leaves,  and  seeds  of  the  hemp  plant — Canni- 
has  aativa  L.  The  plant  has  a  number  of  industrial  uses, 
but  the  drug  is  used  by  the  medical  profession  only  to  a 
negligible  extent.  The  industrial  uses  include  tbe  extrac- 
tion of  oil  from  the  seeds,  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  paint  and  varnish;  and  the  production  of  hemp  fiber 
from  the  mature  stalks,  which  is  manufactured  into  twine. 
Cattle  feed  and  fertilizer  are  also  manufactured  from  tbe 
residue  of  the  seed,  and  the  seed  itself  is  mixed  with  other 
seeds,  as  birdseed.  The  bill  protects  all  of  these  legitimate 
uses  of  the  plant,  the  word  "marihuana"  being  defined  In 
section  1  of  the  bill  so  as  to  cover  s(dely  the  illegitimate 
use  of  the  plant  as  a  narcotic. 

Illicitly,  marihuana  is  used  principally  by  sm(dEing  it  in 
the  form  of  cigarettes,  which  are  now  readily  obtainable 
throughout  the  country  at  a  comparatively  cheap  price. 
The  toxic  effects  of  these  cigarettes  are  self-satisfaction, 
merriment,  often  unomtrollable  laughter,  leading  to  a  state 
where  ideas  are  lacking  in  continuity  and  ccmtrol  of 
thought  and  power  of  directing  it  are  lost  Large  doses 
produce  a  tendency  to  willful  damage  and  violence,  and  the 
testimony  produced  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
showed  that  many  violent  crimes  have  been  committed  by 
persons  imder  the  infiuence  of  this  drug.  Inhibitions  are 
released  generally,  and  in  pcuiticular  a  rapid  flow  of  ideas  of 
sexual  nature  takes  place,  ending  with  comiriete  loss  of 
Judgment  and  restraint. 

Marihuana  is  used  by  criminals  to  fortify  themselves  for 
the  commission  of  crime.  The  saddest  and  most  i^tiful 
aspect  of  the  marihuana  trade,  however,  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
being  idaced  in  the  hands  of  high-school  children  in  the 
form  of  these  cigarettes  sold  by  itinerant  peddlers.  These 
children  are  thus  started  on.  the  road  to  becoming  drug  ad- 
dicts, and  testimony  before  our  committee  showed  that  they 
have  in  many  cases  been  driven  to  crime  and  to  insanity. 
Insanity  and  impotency  are  often  the  results  of  its  continued 
uses. 
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The  growth  of  the  traffic  in  this  drug  during  recent  years 
has  been  phenomenal.  About  10  3^ars  ago  there  was  little 
traffic  in  marihuana,  except  in  parts  of  the  Southwest.  The 
weed  now  grows  wild  in  almost  every  State  in  the  Union. 
In  spite  of  State  laws  directed  against  the  traffic  in  mari- 
huana for  improper  purposes,  it  is  easily  obtainable  and 
has  come  to  be  widely  misused  in  many  States.  In  1936.  in 
28  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  State  and  municipal 
enforcement  officers  made  338  seizures  of  marihuama.  In 
the  course  of  these  seizures  181,000  iwunds  of  marihuana 
In  the  form  of  growing  plants,  besides  11,000  plants  them- 
selves, nearly  6,000  cigarettes,  and  approximately  5  tons  <rf 
bulk  marihuana  were  taken  and  destroyed.  This  represents 
only  the  figures  reported  by  enforcement  officers.  It  by  no 
means  represents  the  extent  of  the  illicit  traffic  since  not 
many  of  the  States  have  begun  real  enforcement  against 
marihuana,  lacking  special  enforcement  facilities  and  re- 
quiring the  further  education  of  their  enforcement  officers 
In  the  detection  of  the  drug. 

The  purpose  of  H.  R.  6906  is  to  develop  a  plan  of  taxation 
that  will  raise  revenue  and  at  the  same  time  render  ex- 
tremely difficult  the  acquisition  of  marihuana  by  persons  who 
desire  it  for  illicit  uses,  and,  secondly,  the  publicizing  of 
dealings  in  marihuana  in  order  to  tax  and  control  the  traffic 
effectively.  The  bill  represents  a  combination  of  the  Harri- 
son Narcotic  Act  and  the  National  Firearms  Act,  both  of 
which  were  designed  to  accomplish  the  same  purposes — ^the 
first  with  respect  to  opium  and  coca  leaves  and  the  second 
with  respect  to  firearms.  It  is  not  believed  feasible  to  amend 
the  Harrison  Act  by  the  inclusion  of  marihuana,  for  the  rea- 
son that  its  control  presents  a  problem  different  from  that 
of  opium  and  coca  leaves,  neither  of  which  are  grown  in  the 
United  States.  But  marihuana  is,  and  a  portion  of  each 
plant  may  be  used  legitimately.  Hence,  it  seems  necessary 
to  provide  a  separate  bill  to  cover  legitimate  dealings  tn 
marihuana  as  well  as  to  control  and  prevent,  if  possible. 
illicit  dealings.  Under  this  bill,  an  occupational  tax  will  be 
levied  upon  persons  who  deal  in  marihuana,  and  such  per- 
sons are  required  to  register  with  the  collector  of  internal 
revenue.  It  is  made  unlawful  for  any  person  who  is  required 
to  register  and  pay  a  special  tax  to  engage  in  any  dealing  in 
marihuana  without  such  registry  and  payment.  Shipmoit 
of  marihuana  in  interstate  commerce  without  such  registry 
and  payment  is  made  Illegal. 

It  is  further  made  illegal  to  transfer  marihuana  except  In 
pursuance  of  a  written  order  from  the  transferee  on  a  form 
to  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  upon  all 
such  transfers  is  levied  a  tax  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  ounce,  or 
fraction  thereof,  on  transfers  to  persons  registered  imder 
the  act,  and  at  the  rate  of  $100  per  ounce,  or  fraction  thereof, 
on  transfers  to  persons  not  registered  under  the  act.  It  is 
made  illegal  for  a  transferee  to  acquire  marihuana  without 
payment  of  the  transfer  tax.  Certain  exceptions  are  made 
with  reference  to  medical  practitioners,  transfers  by  drug- 
gists on  prescriptions,  export  shipments  and  transfers  of  the 
seed  to  manufacturers  of  birdseed,  seed  oil,  seed  cakes,  and 
similar  products. 

The  remaining  sections  of  the  bill  provide  for  the  forfei- 
ture to  the  United  States  of  contraband  marihuana,  provide 
the  administrative  regulations  and  the  penalties  for  viola- 
tion of  the  act. 

No  one  who  has  heard  the  testimony  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  or  who  has  read  the  hearings  which  are 
in  printed  form,  can  remain  long  in  doubt  as  to  the  advis- 
ability, and  even  the  necessity,  of  Federal  action  along  the 
lines  of  this  bill.  Nearly  every  State  has  legislated  against 
the  traffic,  but  State  legislation  Is  not  uniform  and  requires 
to  be  supplemented  by  Federal  aid.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
my  own  State  of  California  has  taken  a  lead  in  this  matter. 

I\>r  many  years  past  in  California  marihuana  has  been 
a  prohibited  drug.  Some  years  ago,  in  addition  to  its  sale, 
its  transportation  was  forbidden,  and  at  the  session  of  our 
State  legislature.  Just  adjourned,  a  bill  was  passed  to  pro- 
hibit the  growing,  cultivation,  or  even  possession  of  the 
marihuana  plant.  Yet  with  aD  the  precautions  that  we 
have  taken,  there  still  remains  the  need  of  Federal  aid  and 


assistance  to  control  and  suppress  the  traffic.  In  some  other 
States  the  definition  of  marihuana  is  too  narrow,  and  In 
other  States  it  Is  felt  that  the  Bureau  of  NarcoUcs  is  needed 
as  a  coordinating  i^ency  in  the  enforcement  of  tbe  Stale 
law. 

When  this  bill  was  under  consideration  by  our  committee 
I  received  a  letter  from  Capt  E.  J.  Cox.  then  retiring  after 
25  years  of  service  as  head  of  the  narcotic  detail  of  the 
police  department  of  the  city  of  Sacramento,  which  dis- 
cussed the  evils  of  marihuana  from  tbe  point  of  view  of  an 
expert,  and  which  concluded: 

I  want  to  tlxank  you  and  your  committee  In  CongreM  for  making 
that  noble  fight  agatost  the  scourge  ol  znarihuana.  and  I  aay,  "Ood 
bless  yoii." 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  shock  the  sensibilities  of  those 
who  review  this  in  the  Record  by  quoting  some  of  the  hor- 
rible and  fiendish  examples  of  depravity  that  have  been 
cited  as  resulting  from  the  use  of  this  drug.  The  evidence 
is  spread  upon  the  hearings  for  those  who  care  to  see.  I 
only  want  to  say  that  in  helping  to  enact  this  bill  Into  law 
next  week,  each  Member  of  the  House  can  feel  he  has  done 
something  to  eliminate  one  of  the  most  deviUsb  causes  of 
human  wreckage  that  exists  uncontrolled  today. 


The  Repeal  of  Nuisance  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  11. 1937 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  today  asked  to  r»- 
enact  the  same  schedule  of  nuisance  taxes  tbat  has  been  In 
existence  for  several  years.  I  am  going  to  vote  acfalnst  this 
bilL  In  my  opinion,  it  saddles  on  the  backs  of  the  poor  tax 
burdens  which  should  be  borne  by  the  rich. 

When  the  present  schedule  was  enacted  in  1932,  it  was  done 
because  Congress  was  t(^d  that  these  taxes  were  only  emer- 
gency taxes,  that  they  were  designed  and  created  to  balance 
the  Budget  which  was  out  of  balance  because  of  tbe  depres- 
sion and  panic  that  was  then  beginning  to  manifest  Its 
worst  phases  in  hard  times,  bankruptcies,  receiverships,  and 
fallen  fortunes.  In  1933  tbe  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion made  the  following  recommendation: 

since  Congress  has  declared  that  the  Federal  tax  on  gaaoltae 
was  levied  only  as  a  temporary  ezpedlmt  on  account  at  tba  ODcr- 
gency,  the  Commission  urges  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  reUn- 
qulah  this  soixrce  of  revenue  for  the  exclusive  usa  at  tba  Statas  at 
the  end  of  the  next  Federal  flacal  year. 

Four  years  later  we  are  again  told  that  these  taxes  should 
be  reenacted  in  order  that  the  Budget  may  be  balanced,  but 
I  am  wondering  how  long  a  hard-working,  long-suffering, 
tolerant,  and  ever-patient  citizenry  is  going  to  stand  for  tbat 
line  of  reasoning. 

Ttxt  continuance  of  these  taxes  seemingly  is  Justified  by  its 
supporters  solely  on  the  ground  that  they  produce  revenue 
and  not  upon  tbe  ground  that  there  is  a  sound  principle 
underlying  them.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
O'ComroR]  objects  to  the  tax  on  furs  and  fur-trimmed  gar- 
ments; others  object  to  that  on  cosmetics,  and  tbey  are  Justi- 
fied in  doing  so;  but  I  am  especially  interested  in  tbe  tax 
on  gasoline  and  lubricating  oils.  The  petroleum  industry, 
which  is  an  important  one  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  has  been 
carrying  an  unusual  tax  burden.  Both  tbe  nirnibrr  and  tbe 
amount  of  these  taxes  have  been  variously  estimated.  It 
seems  accepted  by  the  best  authorities  that  there  are  now 
over  70  special  taxes  levied  on  tbe  oil  industry  alone,  and 
that  there  are  over  130  general  taxes  which  are  levied  on 
the  industry,  many  of  them  falling  also  upon  others. 

Since,  ultimately,  the  consuming  public  pays  these  taxes, 
it  might  be  more  accurate  to  point  out  tbat  tbe  motoring 
public  is  today  carrying  this  tremendous  tax  burden.    Ftaai 
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We  came  as  Individuals  actuated  by  an  Interest  m  social  prob-  I 
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Another  of  us  saw  a  man  picked  up  and  put  Into  a  llnt-ald  ear. 
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tflf  to  1935.  a  period  of  10  yean,  motorists  hare  paid  over 
1124100,000.000  In  taxes.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  1935 
tax  blB  of  ttie  whole  eountiT  amomited  to  $9,650,000,000.  Of 
tkm  State  taxes  collected  in  the  48  States.  32  percent  is  from 
gasoline  taxes  paid  by  the  motorists.  Those  heavy  taxes  are 
tersdy  paid  by  those  who  are  in  the  lower  income  brackets. 
XTlider  the  theoiy  that  taxes  should  be  levied  upon  the  basis 
<tf  the  ability  to  pay.  it  seems  inequitabie  that  groups  who  are 
exempted  from  payment  of  income  taxes  on  the  theory  that 
they  are  not  able  to  pay  should  be  the  very  ones  upon  irtiom 
falls  probably  the  largest  ftm*?wit  and  the  heaviest  burden 
of  tbMe  gasoline  and  Inbrlcatlng-oa  sales  taxes. 

U  revenue  must  come  from  oO.  then  let  tt  came  throui^ 
taxes  on  oil  produced  in  foreign  countries,  oil  produced  at 
low  cost,  oil  that  for  yean  has  prevented  our  prodnoen  from 
iBM^iBiitg  anyttiing  like  a  reasonable  price  for  the  domestic 
pndDot  ITiiTH  and  the  other  oil-producing  States  are 
legnlatiBg  fheir  output  of  crude.  Because  of  the  invasion 
of  dwap  f ordgn  oil  they  have  been  forced  to  curtail  produc- 
tiOB.  but  tliB  pnoe  of  that  prodnetian  is  governed  largely  by 
the  i^«iipi*iiif  iHioe  of  the  foreign  crude  whldi  threatens  the 
iliiHfistin  marioet.  I  flavor  the  repeal  of  this  tax  on  gasoline 
MMf  hitarlcatlng  oils  and  the  maintenance  or  increase  of 
the  excise  tax  on  imported  crude. 

Ifr.  Speaker,  onergency  measures  should  be  resored  for 
emergencies,  and  present  economic  conditions  cannot  be 
compared  with  those  of  the  dark  days  of  1932.  It  seems  rea- 
sonable to  me  that  if  these  levies,  so  mniropriately  termed 
"nudsances^.  are  abandoned  Industrial  lecovery  will  be  ad- 
vanced and  the  additional  Inderal  revenues  received  from 
other  taxes,  due  to  this  promotion  of  recovery,  would  com- 
pensate either  wholly  or  lately  for  the  elimination  of  taxes 
which  are  so  hard  to  justify. 


Nation-Wide  Support  for  Repeal  of  Long-and-Short 

Haul 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  SAMUEL  B.  PETTENGILL 

OP  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  Jmne  11, 1937 

Mr.  FBmNGOGUU.  Mr,  G^neaker,  on  April  14  the  House 
passed  H.  R  1068  for  the  repeal  of  the  kmg-and-short  haul 
by  a  vote  of  about  70  to  30  in  percentage. 

fitawe  that  time  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  TZnited 
States  has  eondneted  a  poll  of  ite  ocmstttuent  memberdiips 
on  the  desirabOtty  of  dlminatlng  the  kmg-and-short-haul 
dause  from  the  fourth  secttan  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 


Tliat  poD  has  just  been  ocmduded.  The  vote  was  1,068  for 
repeal  to  M0  affdnst  repeal,  ttius  diowlnc  that  the  vote  in 
the  Boose  was  an  aecnrate  Index  of  the  public  (pinion  of 
the  Nittlon.  Each  vote  represente  a  group  of  men— oftra 
onmpoBint  inany  lumdreds  If  not  thousands  of  Individuals. 

Tbe  vote  hi  this  pon  was  not  of  the  raibnads.  but  of  the 
shlppeis.  It  niutseute  the  views  of  shippers  and  consumers 
of  aD  eonmodlties.  Railroad  and  other  transportation 
••endes  as  soeh  cast  not  a  single  baUot  The  ballote  were 
those  of  the  producers,  manufacturers,  processors,  distribu- 
ton,  and  ooosomets  of  commodities,  originating  in  mines, 
faetocioB.  and  f  amis. 

The  daippers  and  consumers  have  thus  demonstrated  by 
a  a-to-l  vote  that  they  want  the  long-and-sfaort  haul 


binot  a  single  section  of  the  Nation  was  the  vote  against 
iipeal.  It  represents  not  only  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the 
Mallan  as  a  whole,  but  the  prevailing  opinion  of  each  section. 

I  attach  a  summary  of  the  vote  broken  down  into 


Vote  oast 
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Afainst 

Total 

NortlMMten  diTWoii....^ 

SootiMastern  dirisioii 
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1<B 
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1.088 

545 

1.513 

A  True  Account  of  the  Memorial  Day  Massacre,  Not 
the  Garbled  One  Furnished  by  the  Corporation 
Press— Such  Atrocities  Must  be  Stopped 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JERRY  J.  O'CONNELL 

OF  MOKTAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  11. 1937 

Ifr.  O'CONNELL  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  so  many  gart>led  press  reports  about  the  Memorial  Day 
massacre  at  the  Republic  steel  plant  in  Oiicago  that  I  feel 
it  my  duty  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  a  true  and  correct  statement  of  facts  as  evidotced  by 
a  report  made  by  five  individuals  who  were  eyewitnesses  at 
this  brutal  attack. 

This  group  of  individuals,  because  of  their  interest  in  social 
problems,  attended  the  meeting  which  preceded  the  mas- 
sacre in  order  to  obtain  first-hand  Information  on  labor 
proldems.  Their  statement  is  the  result  of  questioning  lo- 
gicians and  surgeons,  students  of  theology,  social  workers, 
an  author,  housewives,  and  professional  and  manual  worlcers. 

In  perusing  the  statement  made  by  this  representative 
group  you  will  find  a  state  of  facts  much  different  than  that 
given  out  by  the  corporation  press.  It  would  attempt  to  lead 
people  to  believe  that  a  mob  tried  to  invade  the  plant.  In- 
stead, you  will  find  that,  without  warning  and  without  Jus- 
tiflci^on,  the  police  of  the  city  of  Chicago  charged  upon 
the  crowd,  fired  at  them  point  blank,  and  as  a  result  seven 
are  already  dead.  In  addition,  many  with  abdominal  wounds 
and  fractured  skulls  may  die,  and  many  are  crippled.  Over 
a  hundred  persons  were  injured  in  this  premeditated 
atrocity,  which  shall  forever  remain  a  blot  an  the  escuteheon 
oi  the  city  ci  Chicago. 

After  reading  this  report  I  feel  certain  that  many  will 
agree  with  me  that  no  agency  of  the  Government,  dther 
State  or  mxmicipal,  should  be  permitted  to  carry  on  such 
warfare  against  the  workers  of  our  country.  Bach  police 
violence  and  brutality  against  workers  must  be  stopped. 
Gun  rule  by  politicians  and  corpOTations  must  be  ended. 

No  Justification  can  be  made  for  this  brutal  and  barbarous 
treatment  by  the  city  of  Chicago  of  these  good  people  who 
sought  only  those  rights  which  should  be  accorded  every 
American  workingman.  So  long  as  such  atrocities  are  per- 
mitted to  c<mtinue  will  we  have  industrial.  econ<Hnic,  and 
social  unrest  in  this  country. 

On  industry  and  the  corporate  intereste  reste  the  bmrden 
in  this  great  conflict.  How  much  longer  wiU  we  permit  them 
to  run  rampant  over  those  who  work  and  toil? 

The  report  is  as  follows: 

To  fhe  people  of  Chicago: 

We  are  a  number  from  amongst  jrounelTes;  we  aaw  the  Memorial 
Day  massacre  at  tbe  RepubUc  steel  plant,  and  as  Impartial  wit- 
nesses we  have  been  drawn  together  by  the  necessity  cf  fw^vtity 
known  the  truth  about  this  deliberate  and  unproToked  mass 
murder.  HaTlng  seen  this,  we  can  no  longer  remain  silent  cltlsens 
of  a  municipality  whose  law  force  Is  being  used  as  a  private  army 
to  support  violation  of  the  law  of  a  city  which  Is  shamed  all  over 
the  United  States  because  its  police  force  is  the  most  brutal  and 
Its  government  the  moat  Irresponsibly  autocratle  In  the  entln 
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We  came  as  individuals  actuated  by  an  Interest  m  social  prob- 
lems, even  by  curiosity,  to  an  open  meeting  of  the  striking  steel 
workers.  Some  of  us  first  became  acquainted  with  each  other  in 
hastily  volunteered  flrst-ald  cars,  in  hospital  operating  rooms,  and 
on  the  open  prairie  where  we  tried  to  pick  up  the  slaughtered 
men,  women,  and  children,  many  of  whom,  like  ourselves,  had 
only  C(xne  to  see  whether  Chlcagoans  covild  be  arbitrarily  pro- 
hibited from  exercising  their  constitutional  rights.  Among  the 
witnesses  whose  stories  we  have  taken  are  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, students  of  theology,  social  workers,  an  author,  housewives, 
and  other  professional  and  manual  workers. 

This  is  what  we  saw:  At  3  o'clock  Sunday  afternoon  there  was 
a  strike  meeting  in  the  yard  of  the  union  headquarters.  This 
meeting  was  no  secret;  It  had  been  widely  announced.  About  a 
thousand  people  were  grouped  In  front  of  the  speaker's  truck. 
It  was  a  holiday  crowd,  being  Memorial  Day;  wives  and  children 
were  with  the  strikers,  and  there  was  a  heavy  sprinkling  of  visitors 
like  ourselves. 

All  the  speakers  addressed  the  group  on  the  subject  of  their  civil 
liberties,  pointing  out  that  President.  Oovemor,  and  mayor  had 
guaranteed  them  the  right  to  picket. 

You  must  know  that  the  Republic  plant  is  situated  In  the  midst 
of  a  prairie,  except  for  a  block  of  houses  before  the  gates  of  the 
plant.  A  public  highway  runs  in  front  of  these  houses.  Strikers 
have  a  full  right  to  picket  upon  that  street. 

Access  to  the  street  is  by  two  roads  through  the  prairie.  The 
police  have  dosed  those  roads. 

At  the  meeting  the  strikers  voted  unanimously  to  establish 
their  right  to  picket  in  front  of  the  plant. 

We  have  seen  the  stories  in  the  newspapers,  the  frightening 
statements  of  police,  about  the  "attempts  of  the  mob  to  Invade 
the  plant."  They  are  lies.  At  no  point  was  entrance  of  the  plant 
contemplated  or  attempted.  The  strikers  publicly  annoimced  and 
demonstrated  their  desire  to  picket  outside  the  plant.  The  police 
have  stated  that  they  are  familiar  with  what  took  place  at  this 
meeting. 

A  colximn  of  people,  headed  by  two  bearers  of  American  flags, 
started  on  a  short-cut  path  across  the  prairie  toward  the  street 
that  fronts  the  steel  plant.  Many  of  us  walked  In  or  alongside 
that  column.  We  heard  the  remarks  of  the  people,  we  know  the 
temper  of  that  crowd,  and  you  must  believe  us.  they  were  utterly 
In  faith  that  the  police  would  "make  no  trouble"  when  they  saw 
the  p>eaceful.  almost  holiday  air  of  the  crowd,  when  they  saw 
that  Sunday-dressed  women  and  children  were  walking  with  their 
husbands. 
The  police  were  drawn  up  In  a  line  across  the  street  end,  and 
fvu^her  into  the  prairie.  We  could  see  them  as  we  approached, 
waiting  with  drawn  clubs  and  hands  on  revolvers. 

The  police  made  no  attempt  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
group  or  Its  Intentions.  Events  proved  that  they  had  only  one 
set  of  orders — to  shoot. 

The  flag  bearers  came  to  a  halt  face  to  face  with  the  pcdlce. 
One  oi  MB,  a,  social  worker,  was  in  the  first  line  oi  marchers  and  he 
can  tell  you  that  the  spokesman  for  the  strikers  repeatedly  ex- 
plained to  the  police  that  the  people  wished  to  exerdae  their  rights 
to  picket  the  plant. 

Several  minutes  passed  while  the  men  were  talking  to  the  police. 
Behind,  hundreds  of  people.  In  line,  and  spectators  qpread  out  over 
the  fields,  waited  quietly,  nils  has  been  described  to  you  In  your 
prejudiced  Chicago  newqwpers  as  a  killing,  attacking  mob  armed 
with  everything  from  rasars  to  parts  wrenched  off  cars  and  I>lst6l8. 
We  were  there  and  we  can  teSl  you  this  simple  fact:  The  people 
were  unarmed  when  they  ^proached  the  police. 

One  of  us  saw  Captain  BAooney  walk  to  the  far  edge  of  the 
crowd  and  announce  pettunctorlly.  "I  command  you  In  the  name 
of  the  law  to  dlsperae."  A  moment  later  at  some  signal  from  the 
police  captains  the  line  of  policemen  advanced  upon  the  crowd. 

The  crowd  turned  and  many  began  to  walk,  some  to  run,  back 
across  the  pndrle. 

Yoa  have  read  m  the  papers  of  attadcs  upon  the  police,  of  a 
bloody  battle;  you  have  had  the  tmpresalon  of  a  prolonged  strug- 
gle. There  was  no  battle.  There  was  no  attempt  to  tise  tear  gas 
before  shooting  into  the  crowd.  There  was  no  warning  fusillade  of 
blank  cartrldgea. 

The  police  flrad  In  voUey  point-blank  at  the  people.  They  also 
used  tear  gas.    We  aU  of  xis  aa  witnesses  can  teU  you  that  If  the 

Slice  had  wished  merely  to  disperse  the  assembly  tear  gas  would 
ve  sulBced.  The  wind  was  with  the  police.  Many  cases  of  gas- 
sing treated  In  the  h4>T<*%l«  give  the  lie  to  the  newspaper  reports 
that  gas  proved  Ineffective. 

We  turned  and  ran  aa  soon  as  the  shooting  began.  Some  of  the 
strikers  picked  up  stones  and  hurled  them  back  at  the  police  as 
they  ran.  There  was  no  shooting  from  among  the  strikers:  the 
first  shots  were  fired  in  volley,  at  a  given  signal,  by  attacking 
police  upon  a  watting  crowd. 

As  the  peoide  ran  the  police  advanced  after  them.  stUl  firing. 
Almost  all  of  the  bullet  wounds  are  in  the  badn  and  sides  of  the 
people:  you  have  heard  ^at  the  merciful  police  fired  low;  we 
have  seen  bullet  wounds  in  the  neck.  In  the  abdomen,  in  the 
back;  one  man  had  an  eye  shot  out. 

One  of  us.  running,  heard  a  boy  say,  Tm  shot  in  the  leg."  Itwas 
a  boy  of  about  10.  Our  wltneas  picked  hhn  up,  ran  with  him  toward 
the  strike  headquarters  four  blocks  away.  He  attempted  to  put  him 
into  a  paaaing  car.  bat  tt  was  already  fuU  of  wounded.  Only  tha 
third  car  had  room  for  the  tfwt  dilU. 


Another  of  us  saw  a  man  picked  up  and  put  Into  a  flnt-ald  ear. 
Two  policemen  aelaed  the  wounded  man  and  ycUed.  "We  want 

that ."   They  Jerked  him  out  of  the  car.    His  leg  was  bleeding 

profusely:  an  artoy  had  been  severed.    Tbe  flrst-ald  driver  cried 


that  the  woYinded  man  might  die.  that  a  tourniquet 
and  could  be  applied  at  strike  beadqtiarters.  TIm  police  refxised  to 
wait  for  the  man's  leg  to  be  tied.  They  threw  him  onto  the  floor  of 
a  patrol  wagon.  You  may  read  the  fate  of  that  man  In  your  news- 
papers; In  this  case  they  were  accurate.  They  report  him  in  the  Uat 
of  dead  unidentified.  He  Is  no.  3:  Man.  40  years  old.  6  feet  10  tncfaas; 
100  pounds,  brown  hair  and  brown  eyee.  shot  in  leg.  ^iparently  bled 
to  death.  He  died  in  the  patrol  wagon  on  an  hour-long  trtp  to 
BrtdeweU  Hoq>ltaL 

Another  of  vis  tried  to  hdp  a  man  who  was  on  the  ground  shot. 
A  poUceman  fired  at  the  cltlaen  attempting  to  aid  the  wounded  man. 
He  had  to  run  and  leave  the  man  on  the  ground. 

Thoee  with  bullet  wounds  were  taken  to  the  nearast  hospitals. 
These  horoltals,  overwhelmed  by  the  emergency,  sent  back  a  caU  for 
helpers.  One  of  us  was  in  a  car  full  of  volunteers  who  responded  to 
a  call  from  the  Bumslde  Hospital  for  assistants.  Police  would  not 
permit  them  to  enter  the  hospltaL  One  managed  to  get  inside  tbe 
hospital  and  found  the  nurses  trantlcaUy  calling  for  aid  as  seveml 
patients  were  in  dellrlxun.  The  poUoe  three  times  attempted  to  evict 
tills  volunteer,  though  the  nutees  each  time  interrened  axMi  «'*-**»^ 
he  was  needed. 


The  police  informed  the  nurses  that  the  patients  woe  vlctlma  of 
"a  gim  fight  in  a  drunken  brairt." 

We  saw  patients  with  gun  woimds  taken  from  hospital  beda,  even 
thoxigh  still  feeble,  and  sent  to  Jail.  At  a  eeoond  hoqrftal  one  of 
the  doctors  who  makes  this  report  to  you  steadfastly  refused  to 
permit  police  to  remove  wounded  patients.  Zt  was  S  hoars  betoro 
they  would  recognize  medical  authority. 

Seven  are  already  dead,  others  with  abdominal  wotmds  and  frac- 
tured skuUs  may  die.  many  are  crippled,  over  a  hundred  were  injured 
In  this  premeditated  atrocity.  The  people  of  Chicago  must  put  aa 
end  to  police  warfare  upon  the  public.  We  thought  we  had  dono 
with  gun  rule  in  this  coimtry;  we  thought  we  had  voted  it  out  of 
existence.  Detroit  was  able  to  handle  a  strike  sttoatlam  Invcdvlng 
a  hundred  thousand  people  to  every  thousand  hero  over  a  period  at 
months,  yet  thero  was  not  a  single  fatality.  Outride  of  Chicago^ 
only  a  few  miles  beyond  the  Republic  steel  plant,  larger  numbers  of 
men  aro  on  strike  outside  of  bigger  steel  plants;  mass  pickettng 
goes  on  quietly  and  peacefully  at  the  gates  of  these  plants. 

We  believe  that  every  human  being  who  Uvea  in  this  elly  moat 
make  it  his  duty  for  the  safety  of  our  democracy  to  learn  wliat  mlly 
happened  In  the  Memorial  Day  massacre.  We  caxmat  give  any  cre- 
dence to  the  statements  of  police  ofltolals  or  of  mocfc  of  the  Chicago 
newspapers.  Even  the  photograplu  published  in  tbe  newepapan 
give  them  the  lie.  Althotigh  we  well  know  that  every  attempt 
would  have  been  made  to  select  and  give  prominence  to  pictures  of 
strikers  attacking  pc^oe,  no  such  pictures  appeared  for  the  slmplo 
reason  that  such  was  not  the  situation.  Study  those  pliotogn4>hs: 
the  event  was  well  photographed.  They  show  again  and  again  police 
charging  with  drawn  gtua  after  a  fleeing  crowd.  poUoe  ■tumbllnf 
over  the  bodies  of  fsiuen  dtlaens.  Thero  Is  xkot  ooo  plcturo  of 
strikers  attacking.  You  have  heard  that  strikers  fired  upaa.  poUoa. 
Thero  aro  about  100  bullet  casualties;  not  one  of  tbem  la  m 
policeman. 

We  feel  that  the  people  of  Chicago  can  no  longer  permit  this  law- 
leas,  murderous  use  of  their  agendes  of  govertunent.  Hie  supprse 
sloQ  of  dvll  rights  In  Chicago  must  be  stopped.  PoUoe  vlolenos  and 
brutality  in  Chicago  must  be  stopped.  Gun  rule  by  politicians  moel 
be  ended.  We  call  xipon  the  people  of  Chicago  to  meet  with  ua.  to 
examine  evldenoe  on  this  slatighter,  and  to  Initiate  a  complef 
Inveattgatlon  of  the  state  of  our  llbertlee.  Tbe  people  of  Cliloeco 
must  call  Mayor  Kelly,  Police  Commissioner  Allman.  and  Stated 
Attorney  Courtney  to  account  fqr  tbe  Memorial  Day  maasaero. 

Lawucmcb  JSfQuaB,  M.  D. 
L  Kai 


VrUDenUt  of  ChieagOk. 
MrrxB  I^vnr. 
VtaamiA  W. 


Representative  John  T.  Buckbet 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26, 1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Ron.  Johw  T. 
late  a  R^resentative  from  nilnola 

Mx.  TABER.    Mr.  Speaker.  Johh  T.  Bucxbxi  served  la 
CkmgresB  from  the  Twelfth  District  of  niixiois  for  9  yeazB. 
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death  on  Ihfay  25,  1936.    He  was  here  when  I  first  came  to  I  relating  to  the  expansion  of  labor  organizations  and  recent 
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DurlDf  Ilk  last  two  terms  tae  was  »  member  of  tbe  Commtttee 
on  ApiHCiyristions. 

He  «M  a  loyal  frioxd.  but,  more  than  all.  he  was  one  who 
neier  hesitated  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  for  what  he 
thom^t  was  right.  I  counted  his  friendship  one  of  tbe  fine 
thlnffs  In  my  service  In  the  House. 


BeprcsentatiTe  Janes  P.  Badiaiuui 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

or  MBW  TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdag,  Map  26. 1937 

On  tha  life.  tibMnetet.  and  pubUo  asnrioe  of  Hon.  Jt 
BvcHAXAK,  late  a  Bepreaentatlre  from  Texas 


iff.  Bpeaker.  Jaiob  P.  BucHAnAif  had 
neatly  30  years  of  service  In  Congress.  He  was  a  quiet- 
Rpoken  man.  but  a  very  effective  one.  Uy  relations  with 
him  became  very  dose  after  his  selection  as  chairman  of 
fbe  Apynnaiatlmis  Committee  took  place  in  March  1933. 

Be  was  a  very  lovable  character,  and  he  was  a  great  chalr- 
■MB  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  In  spite  of  poor 
health  during  all  of  his  tncimibaicy  as  chairman,  Mr. 
BoGBUuv  kept  the  closest  track  of  all  legifdation  before  all 
tbe  subcommittees  of  the  full  committee.  He  overtaxed  his 
BtxmmOk  repeatedly,  and  in  this  way  neglected  his  own 
phyrieal  condition.  No  man  was  his  superior  in  steering  a 
bQ  through  ttie  House  of  Representatives.  No  man  gave 
himatf  more  wholeheartedly  to  tate  job.  He  truly  died  in 
the  servloe  of  his  oomitry.  and  his  paiising  is  a  great  loss  to 
Us  country,  to  his  paarty.  and  to  his  own  community. 

Most  of  an  I  shall  mJss  his  fine  spirit  and  his  friendly 


Bepraentathc  Jolui  T.  Bnckbee 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
HON.  CHAUNCEY  W.  REED 

OF  nXIMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedaeaday.  Maw  28, 1937 
I  Me.  ckameter.  and  pvbUe  aanrlea  o(  Bon.  Ion  T. 


latea 

Ifr.  BBD  of  minois.  Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to  my  first  etoe-' 
tion  as  a  Member  of  this  body  it  was  my  pleasure  to  have 
been  p**^™*^"y  acquainted  with  Congressman  Jobk  T.  Buck- 
m  for  only  a  few  months  His  reputation  as  a  businessman, 
dvle  leader,  and  kglilstor  I  had  known  for  many  years. 

flhertly  after  the  Seventy-fourth  Ccmgress  had  convened, 
the  slight  aoquaintanoesh4>  with  him  that  I  had  previously 
enjoyed  rtpenod  into  a  deqp  and  lasting  friendship,  broken 
only  by  fab  untliwly  deacIlL  I  diall  cheilsh  that  friendship 
as  los«  is  I  Uve.  His  kindly  words  and  generous  advice 
helped  me  many  ttees  to  solve  some  of  ttkt  perplexing  prob- 
lons  that  confront  a  freshman  Member. 

He  was  ever  loyal  to  the  interests  ot  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict, who  had  for  five  consettiUw  terms  chosen  him  as  their 
Representative.  The  requests  and  desires  of  the  most  humble 
of  his  constituents  received  the  same  coiirtesffs  and  efforts 
as  those  of  the  most  powerful. 

No  one  will  evcar  know  the  extent  to  which  his  purse  suf- 
ttxtd  when  he  provided  clothing,  food,  comforts,  sustenance, 
and  railroad  fUes  for  those  unfortunates  in  the  "bonus 
aanjT  a  few  years  ago.  Johk  Bockbki  never  made  a  prac- 
tioe  of  piThMitfrtng  his  charities.  It  was  his  custom  each 
year  to  take  the  page  boys  of  the  House  to  a  baseball  game 
that  they  might  have  an  afternoon  of  pleasure  at  his  ez- 
Never  dkl  he  leave  Washington  but  that  on  his  re- 


turn thereto  the  emidoyees  of  the  committee  of  which  he 
was  a  member  would  be  remembered  by  some  little  tokm  of 
his  generosity.    He  enjoyed  making  others  happy. 

The  arduous  lab<»-s  he  performed  during  the  lengthy  first 
session  of  the  Seventy-fourth  COTigress  severely  taxed  his 
vitality.  Many  times  have  I  seen  him  in  the  Chamber 
when  I  knew  he  was  In  the  throes  of  intense  physical  dis- 
tress, but  he  always  denied  even  the  suggestion  of  ill  health 
and  insisted  on  polormlng  his  official  duties  until  sheer  ex- 
haustion itself  forced  him  to  desist. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  one  of  the  committee  i«polnted 
by  the  Speaker  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  our  de- 
parted colleague.  The  services  were  held  in  his  home  city 
of  Rockford  in  Illinois,  a  city  which  he  loved  so  well  and  for 
which  he  had  contributed  so  much  of  his  time  and  energy. 
Thousands  of  its  citizens  attended  his  funeral  and  paid 
mute  respect  to  their  distinguished  fellow  townsman  whom 
they  loved  and  admired. 

Kindness,  generosity,  diligence,  loyalty,  and  fortitude — 
these  virtues  with  which  John  T.  Buckbex  was  bountifully 
endowed — endeared  him  to  his  colleagues  In  Congress. 

Td  live  In  hearts  we  leave  behind  Is  not  to  die. 

His  useful  and  faithful  Ufe  Is  over.  He  rests  from  his 
labors.  His  record  here  is  an  honor  to  himself  and  to  hig 
people. 


Speaker  Joseph  W.  Byrns 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

OP  NEW  YOIOt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26. 1937 

On  ttie  Ufe,  character,  and  public  eervlce  of  Hon.  Josbph  W.  BTunik 
late  Speaker  at  the  House  of  Repreeentatlrea 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Joseph  W.  Bmcs  was  the  rank- 
ing Democratic  member  on  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
under  CSiairman  Good.  Chairman  Madden,  Chairman  An- 
thony, and  Chairman  Wood.  He  had  the  cloaest  possible 
relatlcHis  with  those  men  and  fought  with  them  for  economy 
fn  government.  His  service  upon  that  committee  was  longer 
than  that  of  any  other  man  with  whom  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  in  Congress.  When  he  became  diairman  of 
the  committee  at  a  time  when  it  was  necessary  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  cut  down  expenses,  his  work  in  that  respect 
reflected  his  great  ability  and  his  long  exparkoce. 

He  had  courage,  absolute  patriotism,  and  a  fine  character. 
Later  on  he  was  called  to  be  the  majority  leader  and  then 
Speaker  of  the  House.  I  think  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that 
he  was  probably  the  most  popular  e^^eaker  the  House  has  had 
In  many  years,  but  with  all  that  he  was  a  fine  parliamen- 
tarian and  a  magnificent  presiding  officer. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  with  whom  I  became  acquainted 
•mtoax  I  came  to  Washtogton,  and  my  friendship  with  him 
continued  to  the  end.  The  least  I  can  do  is  to  pay  this  tribute 
of  sizicere  admiration  and  affection  for  a  great  American. 


Representative  Randolph  Perkias 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

OF  NrW  TORE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26. 1937 

On  tbe  Ufe.  character,   and   pubUc    senrloe   of  Hon. 
Pbuons.  late  a  Representative  from  Mew  Jeceey 

Mr.  TABER.    Mr.  Speaker,  Randolph  Pkhkhis  was  elected 
to  Congress  in  1920  and  served  continuously  until  his  sudden 


death  on  May  25,  1936.  He  was  here  when  I  first  came  U> 
Congress.  At  that  time  he  was  in  charge  of  the  examination 
of  the  witnesses  in  a  very  important  investigation  that  was 
being  carried  on  by  a  special  committee  of  the  House  of 
which  he  was  a  member  in  connection  with  air  defenses  of 
this  Government.  Tbe  results  of  his  examination  of  these 
witnesses  and  the  facts  he  developed  has  had  a  lasting  eftect 
upon  the  air  policy  of  the  Government.  Much  more  efll- 
dency  resulted  and  the  planes  with  which  our  military  forces 
were  equiM)ed  were  required  to  be  of  a  much  higher  and 
more  useful  type  as  a  result  of  his  efforts.  Later  on  he 
became  the  ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on  Patents 
and  Copsnights  and  the  ranking  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  His  keen  legal  mind  made  him  a  very 
valuable  asset  in  the  work  oi  those  committees  and  he  did  a 
great  deal  to  protect  the  country  from  the  evils  of  poorly 
drawn  and  ill-considered  legislation  and  bad  Judicial  prac- 
tices. 

He  was  a  man  of  courage  and  of  the  finest  character. 

Such  men  as  RAin)OLPH  Pkrkims  sacrifice  a  great  deal 
when  they  come  to  Congress  and  place  upon  themselves 
burdens  which  are  difficult  to  bear.  The  country  is  the  richer 
because  men  of  his  type  have  been  willing  to  serve  it. 


Representative  William  D.  Thomas 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

OF  NBW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26, 1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Whuam  D. 
Thomas,  late  a  Representative  from  New  York 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wzllzak  D.  Thomas  came  to 
Congress  after  a  long  period  of  public  service  in  his  own 
county  and  own  locality.  He  was  one  of  the  most  lovable 
characters  I  have  ever  known.  He  took  his  work  In  Congress 
very  seriously,  and  was  on  the  floor  of  the  House  all  day  every 
day  of  the  session. 

He  was  a  real  American — one  who  could  alwajrs  be  counted 
on  to  vote  his  own  convictions  and  fearlessly  to  support  the 
fights  that  were  being  made  during  his  service  here  to  sus- 
tain the  American  form  of  government.  Tlie  loss  of  one  who 
should  have  had  many  years  to  live  and  render  useful  and 
efficient  service  is  something  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to 
imderstand. 

Our  sincerest  sympathy  will  go  out  to  his  family  and  his 
friends,  and  we  are  all  hoping  that  the  Twenty-ninth  Con- 
gressional District  will  continue  to  send  men  of  Bull  Thomas' 
type  here  to  Washington  to  represent  them. 


The  Public's  Concern  in  habor  Disputes  and  Labor 

Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  LONERGAN 

OP  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  June  14  legislative  day  of  Monday,  June  7),  1937 


SPEECH  OP  HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH.  OP  MASSACHUSETTS. 
BEFOBB  THE  BOSTON  CHAMBEEl  OP  OOMMEBCE.  JX7NB 
7.  1937 


Mr.  LONEROAN.  Iiir.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcord  an  address  entitled 
"Public  Concern  in  Labor  Disputes  and  Labor  Legislation", 


relating  to  the  expansion  of  labor  organizations  and  recent 
labor  legislation.  The  address  was  delivered  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Walsh]  before  the  Bos« 
ton  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  June  7.  1937. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro,  as  follows: 

I  Msume  W9  aU  beUeve  not  merdy  In  thMry  but  la  actual  appli- 
cation that  wagM  should  be  "Just  and  naaonahto*  and  '^uAclaat 
to  provide  a  etandard  of  UvUtg  In  decency  and  eontfoct'*.  and  that 
working  hours  for  wage  eamors  should  be  as  low  as  eoonomlcaUy 
possible. 

TtM  keen  Industrial  ccnnpetltlon  that  has  been  going  oa  for  sev- 
eral years,  the  wide  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  doe  to  eflB- 
clent  or  in^Bcient  management,  the  ever-increasing  use  of  modem 
machinery  that  Is  dlqdaclng  manpower,  and  the  growth  of  mass 
production  has  brought  about  a  wide  dlffaenoe  In  the  standard  oC 
wages  and  hours  ct  employment  In  different  sections  of  the  country 
and  in  different  industries. 

The  smaller  producers  have  sotight  locations  la  rural  communi- 
ties and  overcrowded  sections  of  cities  where  cheap  labor  was  obtain- 
able in  order  to  compete  with  the  large  industries,  strongly  flnanoed. 
efficiently  managed,  and  able  to  obtain  the  most  efficient  labor  at 
increased  wages  beyond  those  <tf  its  competitors  In  smaller  compar- 
able industries.  Where  State  legislatures  have  enacted  legislation 
requiring  short  hours  and  mititTnum  wages  there  have  been  move- 
ments of  industries  to  locate  In  the  lower  labor  standard  States. 
This  intense  rivalry  and  sharp  competition  in  industry  has  added  to 
the  number  of  sweatshc^M.  and  their  oompeUUon  with  each  other  In 
turn  has  brotight  about  in  many  sections  of  the  coxmtry  and  in 
many  industries  conditions  where  the  wages  are  not  "Just  and  rea- 
sonable" and  "sufficient  to  provide  a  standard  at  Uvlng  in  decency 
and  comf<nt.'*  The  depression,  with  its  large  nxuibets  of  unem- 
ployed, has  added  to  these  unfortunate  social  and  Industrial 
conditions. 

Most  of  us  beUeve  in  the  principle  of  lower  working  hours  not 
only  for  social  reasons  but  for  lessening  unenqdoyment.  A  re- 
duction in  the  hours  of  labor  by  legislative  decree,  without  any 
provision  for  the  maintenance  of  mtniTw^^m  wages  is  necessarily 
fraught  with  danger  and  hardships  to  the  wsge  eamera. 

In  democracies  like  ours  there  is  constant  agitation  between  rival 
political  groups  as  to  the  manner  in  which  abuses— social,  indus- 
trial, and  economical — ^may  be  eliminated.  We  are  living  in  a 
period  when  there  Is  an  unmistakable  urge  to  advance  the  social 
welfare  of  those  who  rely  upon  man\ial  labor  for  a  Uvellhood.  We 
should  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  to  have  a  part  in  the  movement 
to  extend  social  Jiistice  to  the  millions  of  men  and  women  who 
toil  for  an  inadequate  wage. 

ChUd  labor,  the  sweatshops,  low  wages,  unsanitary  housing  condi- 
tions have  aU  been  recognised  as  outstanding  social  evils  that  must 
be  eliminated.  Some  States  have  attempted  to  move  forward  in 
advancing  the  standards  of  living  and  working  condlti<ms,  but  we 
must  admit  the  progress  has  been  slow  and  the  public  is  becom- 
ing restless  as  a  result  and  competitive  industrial  conditions  have 
favored  the  backward  communities. 

In  more  recent  yean  there  has  been  a  powerful  movement  to 
transfer  many  of  the  social  problems  that  were  heretofore  om- 
sidered  purtiy  State  f\mctions  to  the  Pederal  Government.  Re- 
cent decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  have  given 
sanction  to  this  movement  and  as  a  result  the  Pederal  Government 
is  assuming  power  and  control  over  activities— social,  economical. 
and  indxistrlal — that  heretofwe  were  not  considered  to  be  functions 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Whether  we  realize  it  or  not  and  whether  we  like  tt  or  not  w« 
must  recognise  that  a  new  era  has  arrived,  an  era  concerned  about 
the  solution  on  a  large  and  extensive  scale  of  aU  our  social  and 
industrial  problems  through  Pederal  laws  and  administration. 

All  this  is  merely  stating  the  backgroimd  of  the  subject  we  are  to 
discuss  today.  No  q)ecial  advantage  either  would  be  gained  by 
enumerating  and  discussing  the  selfishness  and  greed  that  soma 
industrial  groups  have  practiced  in  the  past  and  which  are  to  a 
considn«ble  degree  reqxinslble  for  the  present  luge  and  demand 
for  speedy  and  national  action,  looking  to  the  elimination  at  many 
well-known  social  and  industrial  evils.  If  labor  at  times  shows 
stubbornness  and  elements  of  autocracy,  we  can  In  part  charge  tt 
to  the  example  of  some  of  the  methods  of  industrial  groiqis  In  tlM 
past. 

At  the  very  outset,  therefore,  let  us  realise  we  have  entered 
upon  a  new  era  in  the  relationship  between  labor  and  ci4>ttal. 
We  are  witnessing  a  xmlonlzatlon  of  lalMr  to  a  degree  and  extent 
previovisly  unknown.  I  believe  it  to  be  entirely  probable  that 
within  the  space  of  a  few  years  virttiaUy  aU  industrtal  labor,  and 
the  so-called  white-collar  workns  as  well,  will  be  unUmlKd,  and 
that  we  may  have  in  every  trade  and  craft,  in  every  plant  and 
factory,  and  in  almost  every  business,  large  and  small,  tbe  so-called 
"dosed  shop." 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  realistic  discussion  ctf  labors  program. 
the  policies  and  objectives  of  industrial  management,  the  pubUc** 
place  and  concern  in  the  present  industrial  stress  and  strife,  and 
in  the  rdations  of  labor  and  capital,  and  the  future  Industrial 
picture  must  proceed  upon  the  premise  that  labor  Is  to  be  fully 
organised  and  completely  imionlzed. 

I  am  proposing  to  discuss  with  you  today  tbe  public's  place  and 
concern  in  this  situation  which  obvioualy  la  to  have  very  far- 
reaching  consequenoea  and  to  very  vitally  coneem  everyone  in  the 
land,  xxot  only  as  employer  or  employee,  and  almost  all  of  ua 
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CC  foods,  woo.  and  mT*"*'*~**— j  tbe  product  o(  labor  and  tbo 

outnat  at  tndustiT- 

Itto  a  great  mistake  to  Imagine  tbat  the  pubUo  generally  has 
BO  large  stake  In  tbe  matter  at  social  and  IndustiUa  rBtorms.  to 
lafeor  M**"**L  strlkea,  vags  and  bour  agreements,  and  tbe  doeed 
abop.    It  Is  quite  tbe  eontrary. 

Tbe  puMlc  toterest  and  coucem  to  this  IndtxBtrlal  ercdutlon 
or  nfointtoo.  whlebever  you  prefer  to  can  It.  Is.  Indeed,  tbe  para- 
movnt  eonsMeratlan.    There  are  many  reasons  why  this  Is  so. 

One  reason  is  tbe  fact  that  any  large  toteimptlon  to  Industrial 
pradnetlan  hurts  an  entire  eoomiunilty,  and  perhape  impairs  a 
doaen  related  industries,  and  may  even  disrupt  bustoess  far  re- 
moved from  tbe  ««■«»»«*«*««*«»  eoeae  of  tbe  oonfllet.  Shut  off  the 
pletci  glSM  siqpply  and  antomoMle  production  600  miles  away 
Itxntm  to  a  *»^»  Shut  down  a  large  automobile  idant  and  an 
cDttie  eummnnity  wtfew;  raOrood  fireM^t  alumpe:  distributors  from 
coast  to  eooat  ars  to  trovble. 

Another  reason  la  tbe  fact  tbat  the  consumers  of  goods,  and 
we  are  all  consumers,  are  rttaUy  eonoemed  with  tbe  prices  they 
miMt  pay— and  wi«ee  and  hoars  to  todustry  have  a  very  direct 
rrtatkMMBlp  to  prieaa.  Bwe  agato  we  are  confronted  with  fact 
wtbar  yian  theory.  Bhorter  boon,  talgher  wagee.  and  escceslTe 
pioAts  aimoat  iBrarlahly  lesoit  to  higher  production  costs  which 
ne  traoftfated  Into  bli^  prioea.  This  however,  is  to  part  oAMt  by 
tte  tom  Basil  to  porehastog  power  of  ths  employees. 

A  third  iiasnii  why  the  publle  totereet  and  concern  Is  para- 
ftt,  goea  beyond  tbe  simple  question  of  public  loss  and  incon- 
when  a  dispute  occurs.    It  goes  beyond  tbe  question 
pcteee  that  are  embraced  to  shorter  hours  and  higher 
m  wi«e  eanWe  primary  goaL    It  goes  to  the  breed 
cf  whether  we  ara  to  live  to  a  prosperous  and  thriving 
orld.  wtth  fun  and  w^-pald  employment  for  labor, 
sasiwistils  praOt  for  capital  and  a  better  social  order,  or 
we  »e  to  eoDttoue  to  experience  wldeeprsad  unemploy- 
ment, low  standards  of  living,  and  Impaired  and  to^poverlshed 
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FinaUy  tbera  Is  a  pelltlcat  question.  What  wlU  be  the  cones- 
ottsnces  under  our  democratic  form  of  government  and  tmlversal 
mlTiMS.  of  the  Jolntog  together  to  unkiwlsm  and  under  able  and 
aggreeslve  Isaneratilp  of  a  large  segmsnt  of  our  adult  and  voting 
pumiiatifltir 

There  are  no  lmmti1«f*-t  and  certato  answers  to  tbeee  questtons. 
TiflM  aad  eveots  akne  win  supply  the  answers, 
la  the  long  run.  f oUowtog  mff*1«**  of  class  misunderstandings 
ittlea.  eallghteaed  publle  optaloB.  tbe  puhlle  oBnsetlBnce 
iMIe  wettare  win  prove  tbe  eontroUtog  factoia  to  shap- 
alaa  of  labor  and  capital.  &i  tbe  past,  some 
employers  have  pursued  at  Umes  a  mlo-or-ruto  policy.  I^bor 
win  tts  new  power  may  follow  a  similar  eourss.  Bowever.  to  the 
long  fua.  I  repeat,  tbe  publle  oonerlenoe  and  tbe  public  wrtf are 
win  prove  tbe  oontroUlng  factors. 

Lst  us  f— «"«"•  the  puMle  eonsdenoe.  Oortalnly  It  doee  not 
ffiff^Mtmt  itm  exploitation  of  child  labor.  The  dlflculty  Is  over  the 
ptrltflfiil  unit  that  wlU  stop  tbe  exploitation.  The  publle  con- 
science condemns  the  sweatshop.  Child  labor  and  tbe  sweatahop 
were  flrat  outlawed  by  putaUe  opinion  and  are  now  to  process  of 
being  prohlMted  by  Federal  aUtutee. 
Publle  eonedenee  today  reoogntaee  and  approvee  the  right  of 
to  bargato  oollectlvdy  wMa  the  employer— unreekratoed  and 
ed  by  tbe  emfdoyer.  BiqiloyBrB  who  sedc  to  deny  or 
the  right  of  labor  to  boii^  eoilectlvely  through  unkm 
find  themselvee  to  trouble,  not  only  with  the  law  but 
with  the  publle.  The  statutory  grant  to  labor  of  the  right  to  bar- 
gato eoUectlvely.  aa  embodied  to  tbe  Wagner  Labor  Act.  was  no 
■M>«  than  the  wrttlnc  toto  law  of  a  principle  already  established 
by  publle  aeeeptance. 
The  puhUc  eooadenee  today  doee  not  approve  or  condone  the 
sit-down  strtkae.  On  that  account,  and  If  for  no  other 
tbe  reeort  to  the  dt-down  strike  that  has  manlf  eeted 
to  eoerei  the  employer  le  doomed  to  failure.  It 
la  ili»"tT««  to  taltura  for  tbe  same  riasnn  that  the  Boaton  poUce 
to  faUvne,  beeauee  it  le  against  public  policy 
by  **«*p  public  conscience. 

to  lad  Oi  trial  relatlonahipe  is  bringing  new  power 
to  argamaBd  labor  and  carrleB  with  it  new  reaponslMHttHs.  Both 
eodety  and  tbe  Oovemaaent  require  that  the  employer  deal  justly 
with  hU  employeee.  Llkewlee  they  require  the  employer  to  keep 
tovlolate  tbe  Mreemeats  that  he  entera  toto  with  his  employees. 
There  Is  a  alxi^r  moral  obligation  on  emptoyeee.  It  Is  a  redpro- 
«al  duty.  ^^tr"«-r*  labor  owee  a  duty  to  deal  fairly  with  the 
eagdoyer.  and  when  a  eetttanent  Is  reached  and  a  fair  and  Just — 
I  emphaslaw  the  word  "lust"— agreement  le  entered  toto  req)ecttog 
the  terme  and  conditions  of  employment,  tbm  oUlgatlon  is  on  the 
en^tfoyees  quite  as  madi  as  on  tbe  employer  to  ooaf orm  to  tbe 
terms  of  tbe  agreement. 

In  this  oonnertlon  we  Chould  recognlae  the  inherent  dlfllcxilties  of 
ooatrolUng  Iscge  groiqa  of  employeee  who  may  change  or  re- 
pudiate their  own  agents  at  any  time.  Where  men  are  free  to 
T  not.  aecordlng  to  tbelr  ertn,  or  employers  are  free  to 
whom  aad  when  they  win.  labor  unrest  and  stiikee  can- 
be  entirely  elhntnatrd.  What  we  must  strive  to  do  Is  to 
tftoitoata  the  cause.  We  aU  concede  this  to  be  a  moet  dlAcult 
proUam.  These  le  no  power  extant  to  danocradee  to  deny  wage 
earaam  tha  right  to  atrlke  except  to  dretuostancee  vrtkcre  public 
safety  la  JeopacdlSBd.  The  neoeeslty  of  tbe  cqjteratlon  of  our  raU- 
roads  la  paramount  and  has  been  upheld  by  the  courts.  Strlkee 
>y  wllroad  employees  are  excepttona  to  tbe  rule,    Aa  mattem  stand 


today.  It  Is  neither  lawfully  poeslble  nor,  to  my  Judgment,  aodally 
expedient  to  attempt,  under  the  guise  of  puUlc  safe^.  to  outlaw 
aU  strikes. 

If  we  accept  the  foregoing  premise,  then  It  Is  obvious  that  we 
cannot  by  statute  make  arbitration  of  all  labor  diaputea  manda- 
tory, for  compulsory  arbitration,  if  it  la  to  be  effecUve.  must  carry 
with  it  compulsfMT  obedience,  and  that  destroys  the  right  to 
strike  or  the  right  to  sxispend  business. 

Disputes  between  employer  and  employee  reeultlng  to  strikes 
and  lockouts  have  been  said  to  be  a  usual  accompaniment  of  a 
period  of  tocreasing  production  and  rising  prices.  That  has  been 
the  record  in  the  past.  Labor  disputes  at  the  height  of  a  bo<»n 
cr  at  the  bottom  of  a  depression  have  been  less  common.  At 
the  bottom,  the  worker  has  been  willing  to  work  on  any  terms. 
At  the  top  tbe  empkr^er  has  been  wilUng  to  employ  on  any 
terms.  These  are  broad  generalities  but  svifllclent  for  the  present 
discussion. 

I  repeat,  we  must  eeek  out  the  caiisee  of  the  unrest  under 
these  strlkee  and  eliminate  them  as  far  as  poeslble.  In  my 
opinion,  the  public  conscience,  which  to  the  final  analysis  Is 
the  protector  of  law  and  order,  will  not  tolerate  for  long  the 
repudiation  or  the  sabotage  of  an  agreement  prompted  by  prin- 
dples  of  Justice  on  the  part  of  the  employees  any  more  than  It 
will  tolerate  such  conduct  by  the  employer. 

I  believe  that  the  responsible  leaders  of  labor  recognize  this 
and  totend  to  keep  faith  with  the  employers  and  with  the  pub- 
Uc.  I  believe  they  are  fully  mindful  of  the  obllgatlonB  that  are 
on  labor  and  that  are  embraced  in  the  prindple  of  collective 
bargaining. 

Some  responsible  labor  leaders  agree  that  even  If  organized 
labor  abuses  its  power,  shirks  its  reqmnsibilitles,  and  violates  its 
agreements  with  tbe  employers,  sooner  or  later  an  annised  and 
outraged  public  will  demand  the  impodtlon  of  statutory  controls, 
legal  compulsions,  and  ^civil  liability. 

Today  there  is  talk  of  such  things  to  the  press  and  to  Ckm- 
greee — proposals  that  tabor  unions  should  be  required  to  incor- 
porate: should  be  required  to  make  public  accounting  of  their 
receipts  and  expenditures,  and  be  made  answerable  to  the  Ha- 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  to  the  sams  degree  that  la  now 
required  of  the  employers. 

Legislation  of  this  character  la  not  desired  by  organized  labor 
and  is,  indeed,  opposed  by  labor  leadership.  In  my  Jiidgment  no 
such  legislation  is  imminent  but  it  Is  In  the  background.  It  Is 
a  real  proepect  only  in  the  event  labor  falls  to  measure  up — 
of  its  own  volition — to  its  new  responsibilities. 

Foremost  in  any  consideration  of  the  changing  relationship  be- 
tween labor  and  capital  are  the  two  acts  of  Congress  with  which 
you  are  all  familiar,  and  which  have  loomed  so  large  durtog  the 
past  year.  One.  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  popularly 
known  ss  the  Wagner  Act.  which  became  law  3  years  ago.  The 
other,  the  so-called  Government  Contracts  Act,  poptUarly  known 
as  the  Walsh-Hcaley  Act.  which  was  enacted  by  Oongrees  a  year 
ago.  A  third  major  labor  statute  has  been  propoeed  and  pre- 
sented to  Oongrees  during  the  past  a  weeks,  the  so-called  mini- 
mum wage  and  maximum  hours  bill  which  bears  the  title  "The 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1937."  I  want  to  si>eak  to  you  briefly 
oomceming  all  three  at  these  measurea. 

Ihe  purpoee  and  Intent  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
was  to  provide  the  mechanism  for  insuring  and  g\iaranteelng  to 
labor  certato  rights — rights  which  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  de- 
ddon  upholding  the  act  termed  "fundamental."  Tbeee  righta 
are  set  forth  to  the  act  to  the  following  paragraph: 

"employees  shall  have  the  right  to  self-organization,  to  form. 
Join,  or  assist  labor  organizations,  to  bargidn  collectively  through 
representatives  of  their  own  choosing,  and  to  engage  to  con- 
certed activities,  for  the  purpoee  of  collective  bargaining  or  other 
mutual  aid  or  protection." 

No  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  any  quarrel  with  that  statement, 
and  with  the  objective  which  the  law  sought.  The  criticism  and 
the  controversies  which  have  arisen  reepecttog  this  law  have  re- 
lated to  the  mechanism  which  it  contained  and  the  methods  of 
enforcement  rather  than  with  the  principle.  The  chaUenges  of 
the  constitutionality  of  the  act  rested  soldy  on  the  question  of 
the  limits  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  Federal  agency  over  bustoess  and 
Industry  generally,  as  to  where  the  line  was  to  be  drawn  beyond 
which  the  Federal  authority  was  inoperative. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  April  12  to  the  serlee  of 
cases  arising  tmder  this  act  conflrmed  the  authority  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  Jvirisdiction  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  over  a  very  wide  area  of  business  and  todustry — ^the 
effect  being  to  make  most  of  Uie  taaplojm  of  labor  subject  to 
this  law. 

No  one  contends  that  the  Federal  agency  created  by  the  act 
has  functioned  to  perfection.  A  tremendous  task  has  been  im- 
posed on  the  Board,  and  the  host  of  difficulties  with  whldi  it  has 
been  confronted  are  as  yet  far  from  settled.  It  has  been  and  for 
some  time  will  be  saUtog  through  uncharted  shoals. 

It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often  that  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  does  not  insure  todustrial  peace.  It  is  totended  to 
promote  and  facilitate  peaceful  settlement  ot  disputes  to  iiMlustry 
by  encouragtog  and  promottog  collective  bargaining,  and  thereby 
mlnlmlre  strikes  and  lock-outs,  but  it  does  not  predude  them. 
Indeed,  temporarily  it  would  appear  to  have  had  somewhat  the 
oppodte  effect.  Most  of  the  strikes  that  have  followed  the  enact- 
ment of  this  law  have  been  caused  by  otmiUets  between  rival 
labor  organizations  seeking  recognition.  Ibis  act  Is  totended 
merely  to  enforce,  if  the  need  arlsee,  the  right  of  labor  to  organlaa 
and  to  bargato  coUectlvdy.    It  Is  a  safeguard  for  labor,  but  It  la 


not  a  cure-an;  and  as  for  the  question  of  wages  and  hours.  It 
has  no  application  whatsoever,  except  by  providing  the  means 
totended  to  facilitate  collective  bargaining  to  this  end. 

Nothtog  in  this  law  allows  the  Federal  Government  or  any 
agency  to  fix  wages,  regulate  rates  of  pay,  limit  hours  of  em- 
ployment, or  to  affect  or  govern  any  working  conditions  to  any 
establishment  or  place  of  employment.  Nothing  in  this  law  re- 
quires any  employee  to  Join  any  form  of  labor  organization.  All 
employees  are  free  to  choose  to  organize  or  not  to  organize;  to 
Join  any  or  whatever  labor  organization  or  union  they  choose. 
There  is  nothing  to  this  law  that  compels  any  employer  to  make 
any  agreement  about  wages,  hours  of  employment,  or  working 
conditions  with  his  emplojrees.  Let  me  quote  from  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  decision: 

"The  act  does  not  compel  agreements  between  employers  and 
employees.  It  does  not  compel  any  agreement  whatever.  It  does 
not  prevent  the  employer  'from  refusing  to  make  a  collective  con- 
tract and  hiring  individuals  on  whatever  terms'  the  employer  'may 
hy  unilateral  action  determine.'  The  act  expressly  provides  In 
section  9  (a)  that  any  Indlvldxxal  employee  or  a  group  of  employees 
shall  have  the  right  at  any  time  to  present  grievances  to  their 
employer.  The  theory  of  the  act  Is  that  free  opportunity  for 
negotiation  with  accredited  representatives  of  employees  is  likely 
to  promote  industrial  peace  and  may  bring  about  the  adjvistments 
and  agreements  which  the  act  to  itself  does  not  attempt  to  compel. 
The  act  does  not  toterfere  with  the  normal  exercise  of  the  right  of 
the  employer  to  select  its  employees  or  to  discharge  them.  The 
employer  may  not,  under  cover  of  that  right,  totimidate  or  coerce 
its  employees  with  respect  to  their  self-organization  and  repre- 
sentation, and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Board  is  not  entitled  to 
make  its  authority  a  pretext  for  toterference  with  the  right  of 
discharge  when  that  right  is  exercised  for  other  reasons  than  such 
Intimidation  and  coercion.  The  true  purpose  is  the  subject  of 
investigation,  with  full  opportunity  to  show  the  facts.  It  would 
seem  that  when  employers  freely  recognize  the  right  of  their  em- 
ployeee to  their  own  organizations  and  their  xuirestrlcted  right  of 
representation  there  wiU  be  much  less  occasion  for  controversy  to 
respect  to  the  free  and  appropriate  exercise  of  the  right  of  sdectlon 
and  diKluurge." 

It  should  be  added,  however,  that  the  eziactment  of  the  law 
greatly  activated  the  organization  of  wage'  earners  to  labor- 
union  organizations,  and  has  had  the  effect  of  greatly  stlmulattog 
collective  bargaining  between  employers  and  their  employeee. 

Now,  let  me  say  a  word  at)out  the  eo-caUed  Walsh-Healey  law, 
with  respect  to  which  I  have  an  intimate  knowledge.  This  law 
was  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  another  class  of  abuses 
other  than  thoae  dealt  with  to  the  Wagner  law.  Tbe  Wagner  tow 
was  prompted  by  reason  of  toterference  by  some  employers  with 
the  right  of  the  employees  to  organize  and  to  choose  their  own 
representatives  to  matters  of  collective  bargaining.  It  was  an 
effort  to  offset  the  economic  pressure  which  an  employer  co\ild 
exercise  if  he  chose  by  dlschargtog  employees,  by  demoting  employ- 
ees, and  by  the  exerdse  of  favoritism,  thereby  preventing  the  free- 
dom of  his  workers  to  organizs  for  their  own  mutual  protection 
in  any  way  they  choee. 

Let  me  digreea  here  to  point  out  that  we  enact  laws  against  reck- 
less drlvtog,  larceny,  etc.,  though  even  a  very  small  minority  com- 
mit such  offenses.  Unf ortunstely,  many  industrialists  believe  every 
law  against  substandard  conditions  to  Industry  Is  against  todustry 
as  a  whole. 

The  public-contracts  law  was  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting abuses  growing  out  of  the  treatment  of  workers  and 
legitimate  businees  as  a  result  of  an  existing  general  Federal 
statute  requiring  the  lowest  bidder  for  Government  supplies 
to  be  given  the  contract  regardless  of  whether  the  suppliee  were 
produced  by  child  tobor,  in  sweatshops,  or  In  the  substandard 
industries.  One  of  the  results  of  the  depression  and  this 
law  was  that  many  Government  contracts  were  being  made 
with  manufacturers  and  producers  who  worked  their  employees 
the  longest  hours  and  paid  their  employees  the  lowest  wages. 
In  other  words,  the  Government  was  purchasing  supplies  from 
sweatshops  and  other  manxifacturers  who  were  taking  advantage 
Jif  the  wide  unemployment  to  increase  hoxurs  of  labor  and  lower 
the  standards  of  working  conditions.  This  occurred  very  gen- 
eraUy  after  the  N.  I.  R.  A.  ended,  though  the  larger  unite  of 
responsible  industries  strove  to  retato  the  shorter  hours  and 
reasonable  wages  then  established. 

An  Illustration  to  point,  and  this  is  only  one  of  many  cases, 
was  an  overall  manufacturer  to  Philadelphia,  the  lowest  bidder, 
received  a  Government  contract  for  trousers,  coats,  and  cape. 
An  tovestigation  made  to  determine  whether  he  was  complying 
with  the  law  revealed  that  seven  employees  were  working  over- 
time for  as  much  as  t  hours,  and  the  piece-rate  system  to 
effect  at  the  plant  was  such  that  even  experienced  operators,  to 
some  cases,  could  make  no  more  than  16  cente  an  hour.  Further 
tovestigation  dledoeed  that  the  State  workshop  permit  under 
which  the  company  was  operating  had  expired  some  time  pre- 
viously and  had  not  been  renewed.  The  plant  was  located  on 
the  upper  floor  of  an  old  building  and  the  sanitary  and  safety 
conditions  to  the  shop  were  deplorable. 

The  pubUc-oontracte  tow  removed  the  necessity  of  the  Gov- 
ernment m»fciT»g  Its  contracte  with  sweatshops  and  siibstandard 
todustrlee  by  requiring  that  certato  labor  standards  and  condi- 
tions should  be  apeclfled  to  the  contracte.  These  conditions  were 
four  to  niunber: 

First.  The  ivovlslan  that  to  tbe  manufacture  of  such  supplies 
no  child  tobor  should  be  employed: 

Second.  No  convict  labor  should  be  vmsHaytAi 


Third.  That  a  reasonable  minimum  wage  should  be  fixed  by  tbe 
Department  of  Labor  and  paid;  and 

Fourth.  That  the  hours  of  labor  should  be  40  per  week. 

With  such  labor  conditions  to  Government  contracte.  who  eaa 
reasonably  complato? 

The  third  measure  of  major  concern  to  employers  and  to  tobor 
In  Industry  and  of  vital  public  concern  is  the  one  which  was  intro- 
duced In  both  branches  of  Congress  2  weeks  ago  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President  in  a  special  message,  and  which  to 
now  In  process  of  hearings  before  the  Labor  Committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  sitting  Jointly.  This  is  the  so-called  fair  labor 
standards  bill,  which  Is  commonly  referred  to  to  the  prees  as  the 
wage  and  hour  bill. 

In  broad  outltoe  the  bill  propoees  to  establish  fair  tobor  stand- 
ards to  Industry  and  trade  to  and  affecting  toterstate  commerce. 
These  standards  are: 

First.  A  general  maximum  workweek.  The  number  of  hours  la 
not  yet  specified  but  will  probably  be  40.  Time  and  one-half  pay 
la  authorized  for  overtime. 

Second.  A  general  minlmtun  wage,  not  yet  specified,  where  the 
total  amount  of  annual  Income  of  an  employee  is  under  11,200. 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor  recommends  |16  per  week. 
The  Department  of  Labor  has  fixed  115  per  week  to  some  cases 
under  the  public  contracte  tow.  The  bUl  as  preeented  leaves  the 
fixing  of  a  minimxmi  wage  to  a  board  of  five  members  who  are  to 
administer  the  act.  but  permlte  wage  differentiato  to  different 
industries  and  to  different  sections  of  the  ootmtry.  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  todlcate  that  there 
shotild  be  no  wage  differentiato  to  firms  and  todustrlee  selling  to 
the  same  market.  They  urge  the  factor  of  competition  rather 
than  locality,  cost  of  Uving,  and  the  other  usual  wage  factora. 
If  this  recommendation,  which  to  highly  controversial,  to  adopted, 
for  instance,  the  same  minimum  wage  would  be  tmlfocm  to  the 
textile  industry. 

Third.  The  prohlblUon  of  child  tobor  under  16  years  of  age 
for  aU  employment  and  under  18  years  of  age  for  haaardous  em- 
ployment. 

Fotuth.  The  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  strike  breakers 
to  tobor  oontroverxlee  and  of  persons  engaged  to  Industrial 
eq)lonage. 

The  broad  powers  of  the  admtototratlon  of  tbe  blU  are  to  be 
bandied  by  a  Federal  labor  staiulard  board.  Tbetr  orders  and 
decisions  would  be  enforced  by  the  prevention  of  tbe  Interstate 
movement  of  goods  produced  to  violation  of  tbe  terms  of  the  bin, 
by  direct  board  orders  to  oompd  compliancs  wltb  asslstsnce  at 
the  courts,  and  by  criminal  prosecutions. 

Since  May  1086.  when  the  N.  I.  R.  A.  was  dedared  imoonstltu- 
tlonal.  the  administration  and  other  toterested  groups  have  been 
planning  leglstotlon  to  control  hours  and  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions. Because  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  have  bean 
strengthened  during  the  past  year  by  decisions  of  tbe  United  Btatea 
Supreme  Covixt,  the  administration  rdiee  upon  tbeee  decisions  to 
writing  the  new  biU  and  to  having  Ite  oonstltutionaUty  \ipbeld. 

If  thto  blU  to  enacted  toto  tow,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
f avorabto  action  wiU  ultimately  be  taken  on  thto  measure,  altbougb 
probably  amended  to  some  partlculars.  It  wlU  result  to  giving  tre- 
mendous Impetus  to  the  prtadpia  of  culminating  oolloettve-bargaln- 
Ing  agreemente  between  enqdoyers  and  employees. 

WilUam  Green,  preeident  of  the  American  Federation  of  Jjtbor, 
to  testifying  before  the  Jotot  congressional  committee  a  t0w  days 
ago.  stated: 

'Tn  my  opinion,  tbe  employers  of  the  country  win  aooq»t  the 
toevitabto  and  wiU  prefer  to  have  wages  fixed  by  collective  bar- 
gaintog  rathor  than  have  wagee  fixed  by  a  fair  wage  standard 
board.  If  wages  are  fixed  by  a  fair  wage  standard  board,  papers, 
books,  and  records  of  employers  nmy  have  to  be  brought  to  for 
public  inspection  by  the  board.  If  fixed  through  ooUeetlve  bar- 
gaining, he  can  avoid  that  expertonce  and  I  think  be  would  rather 
fix  a  wage  throu^  collective  bargaining  than  go  through  an  tbat 
other  experience." 

It  to  quite  dear  that  Mr.  Green  believes  to  matotainlng  for  labor 
the  very  vital  prtociple  of  todustrial  democracy,  which,  of  cotuae. 
means  employers  and  employeee  making  their  own  agreemente 
vrithout  Government  edict.  He  favors  thto  preeent  propoeal  on 
the  ground  that  it  will  compel  that  seemtoi^y  large  number  of 
small  todxistries,  emplojrlng  even  more  unorganised  wage  earners 
than  the  so-caUed  union-organized  todustries.  to  reduce  tbelr 
hoius  of  employment  and  tocrease  their  rates  of  pay.  thereby 
m^k^ing  It  easier  for  organized  wage  earners  to  obtato  more  favor- 
able bargatoing  agreemente  and  to  remove  the  competitive  argu- 
mente  of  employers.  It  to  to  be  noted  tbat  approximately  85 
percent  of  all  businees  establtohmente  employ  under  50  employeee, 
and  they  represent  about  20  percent  of  an  wage  earners  and 
constitute  over  100,000  estebllshmente.  These  wage  earners  are 
mostly  uncnrganized.  and  for  them  the  Government  win  do  tbe 
collective  bargaining  by  sUtutory  enactment  under  thto  propoeed 
biU. 

If  thto  bin  to  enacted  toto  tow.  It  seems  to  me  employers  azMl 
employees  are  bound  to  get  together  to  ooUectlve-bargatolng  agree- 
mente more  imlversally  than  ever  before.  The  tow  wlU  set  forth 
the  m«n>T"*  for  reaching  agreemente. 

We  all  recogulae  the  difficulty  of  attempting  by  Federal  statute 
to  impoee  arbitrarily  uniform  and  infiexibte  minima  wltb  reference 
to  wagee  and  hours  of  raqdoyment.  for  an  labor,  imder  an  circum- 
stances, everywhere,  at  an  tlmea.  Ttoless  the  tow  to  prudently 
administered,  grave  harm  and  irreparabto  injury  to  likely  to  follow 
to  those  todustries  that  have  not  anqfle  capital,  tbe  toteet  type  of 
machinery,  and  efficient  management.    In  my  opinion,  ttale  bazaa 
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Will  fall  man  hamvUy  on  Indtistrles  in  thoae  aectlona  of  the  coun- 
try where  progresslTre  labor  leglalatlon  has  not  advanoed  toward 
thie  witT<<iwa  in  wacaa  and  hours  of  emidoyment  fixed  in  the  pend- 
ing bill. 

In  my  opinion,  the  law,  the  objectives  of  which  are.  of  course, 
most  commendable,  must  be  administered  with  the  care  and 
caution  of  a  physician  rather  than  the  brash  ofBdousneas  of  a 

DOuOO  OwBOCTb 

I  beUeve  Congress  should  jMroceed  most  cautiously  and  give 
QMclal  attention  to  the  effect  these  proposals  will  have  on  small 
industries  and  businesses  to  the  end  that  the  social  evils  sought  to 
be  HtmlP^V^  may  be  aooompUshed  with  the  least  possible  dis- 
turbance to  the  general  eooncnnlc  and  Industrial  aystem  of  the 
eountry.  In  my  opinion,  the  larger  Industries  can  readily  adjust 
themselves  to  the  law. 

It  seems  to  me  entirely  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  at  the 
press nt  rate  «<  pwgrMS  in  the  unionisation  of  labor  and  In  ool- 
leetlve  bargatntng.  regardless  at  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  the 
day  will  eome  very  soon  when  the  wages  and  hours  of  virtually 
all  wafs  eamacB  wUl  have  been  established  by  mutual  agreement 
and  oontraet  between  employers  and  their  employees  at  fair  and 
SsnerooB  levels  as  respects  *"«"*«"""*  wagee  and  martmum  hoiirs. 

Thus  we  get  back  to  the  underlying  factor  In  our  present  In- 
dnsMal  situation — the  new  power  at  organ  twirt  labor  and  labor's 
own  sueeesafui  drive  for  higher  wages,  shorter  hours,  and  better 
working  conditions  the  new  responsibilities  that  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  new  power — and  all  of  the  readjustments  In  the  relations 
iMitamn  employers  and  their  employees  that  are  now  taking  place. 

We  have  come  a  long  distance  in  the  past  few  years.  We  know 
pratty  dearly  labors  objectives  and  labors  program.  We  see  these 
objectives  in  process  of  attainment,  but  not  without  attendant 
and  strife,  not  only  between  labor  and  management  but 
between  rival  labor  groups.  We  have  seen  greed  and  aeUsh- 
and  ruthleasness  on  the  part  of  some  employers  in  the  past. 
We  are  se^ng  today  some  instances  of  this  same  q^t  in  the  ranks 
of  the  worksn. 

Ttie  present  transition  Is  presenting  many  dtfflcult  adjustments. 
The  emptayerB*  position  today  is  not  an  easy  one.  From  the 
public  standpoint  the  industrial  situation  is  not  to  be  taken 
ughtly.  It  seems  to  me  that  higher  prices  are  inevitable  and  a 
higher  cost  of  living  hand  in  hand  with  a  higher  standard  of 
living  and  higher  pay  for  the  workers.  A  new  and  powerful  factor 
In  our  political  life  is  in  the  making. 

We  must  take  courage.  We  must  have  faith.  We  mxist  go  for- 
ward under  new  conditions  beset  with  new  dllBcultles.  We  are 
not  in  process  of  achieving  a  utopla.  We  shall  not  see  the  mil- 
Isnnlum.  But  we  may  rightfully  ho|>e  that  America  In  the  future 
M  In  the  past  may  be  a  land  of  peace  and  plenty,  a  land  of  oppor- 
tunity, fiteilniii.  and  Justice  and  that  the  new  economic  and  social 
security  irtilch  we  are  seeking  may  be  attained  without  sacrtflctng 
our  democracy,  our  Oonstltutloa.  and  our  courts. 


Hie  Works  Program 
EXTENSION  OF  REMAKKS 

or 

HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OF  WA8HIMGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mondaw.  June  14  {legislative  day  of  Monday,  June  7),  1937 


ATimntBa  op  babrt  l.  bopkins,  works 

FROGBKB8  ADIflinSTRATOR.  AT  BABSON  INSTITUTX.  JUtOt 
UL  1SS7.  AT  BABSON  PABK.  MASS. 


Iftr.  SCHWKLLENBACR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanl- 
■KHis  eoioaeot  to  have  printed  in  the  Rbooib  the  interesting 
addren  delivered  by  Hon.  Harry  L.  Hc^icins.  Works  Prog- 
resB  Administrator,  on  the  occasion  of  the  commencement 
exercises  at  Bahson  Institute,  at  Bahson  Park.  Mass.,  on 
June  12.  1937. 

There  being  no  objeetioB.  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoas,  as  foUows: 

I  am  to  apmk  to  you  on  the  Buslaesa  ctf  Btftaf  and  the  Belief 
at  BnslneaB.  I  am  aware  that  this  may  bring  a  somewhat  mpa- 
ptoetle  reaction  from  certain  old-Una  busineasmen  wtxi  have  now 
come  to  believe  that  because  business  In  general  no  longer  needs 
iMge-aoals  Ooremment  asatotanoe  the  unsmployed  no  longer  need 
It  etther. 
But  I  am  not  talking  to  them  today.  I  am  talkli«  to  young 
whoae  problem  U  will  be.  during  the  next  90  or  80  yean,  to 
St  the  grsat  Industrial  systcsn  Ubitb.  older  men  have  built  to 
rapidly  changing  economic,  aoetel.  and  poUtlcal  osdCT  tn 
-'—  What  will  happen  between  nam  and  lg«7  or  l»«7t  Well, 
hanMned  tfnoe  1907.  or  even  U17f  What  has  hanaened 
IB  traupcttatloa  and  In  e<twnmn^*^tkm?  What  has  H»|yjnt^  m 
"-■"  •*"'•*•—•    Or.  to  get  doaer  to  tba  basla  at  thla   " 


what  has  happened  to  a  large  segment  of  the  p<^ulatloa  of  this 
country,  mainly  through  mechanization  and  technical  change  In 
industry  and  commerce? 

Last  week  at  Grinnell,  Iowa,  my  college  class  had  its  twenty- 
fifth  reiuilon.  I  couldn't  be  there,  although  I  wanted  to  go.  But 
I  fell  to  thlnldng  how  little  I  dreamed,  on  the  day  I  got  my  degree, 
of  the  changes  that  would  come  to  this  country  In  26  years,  or  of 
what  my  part  in  them  would  be. 

I  believe  that  further  changes,  perhaps  somewhat  different  In 
nature,  will  came  even  more  rapidly  during  the  next  two  or  three 
decades.  They  will  come,  in  my  opinion,  becatise  the  peojde  of 
the  United  States  want  them  and  will  approve  them  by  the  demo- 
cratic method  provided  for  testing  the  popular  wlU.  Certainly  the 
basis  for  several  profound  changes  has  been  laid  during  the  pact 
4  years. 

Most  of  your  futures  are  assured.  You  have  been  fawx<ed  with 
the  destiny  of  leadership.  How  far  you  will  go  toward  really 
achieving  it  depends  on  the  way  In  which  you  meet  your  respooct- 
biliues. 

What  does  your  comparative  sectulty  do  to  you?  Does  It  make 
you  smug  and  self-satisfied,  or  does  It  bring  you  a  certain  humility 
and  a  real  determination  to  use  this  flying  start  that  has  been 
given  you  In  a  big  and  humane  way? 

All  over  the  country,  this  month,  thotisands  at  bewildered 
students  are  finishing  college  and  university  cotuses  with  no  Jobs 
to  go  to.  For  them,  also,  it  is  called  commencement.  Com- 
mencement of  what?  Perhaps  only  of  a  long,  heartbreaking  wait. 
Perhi^  of  an  endless  round  of  futile  interviews,  ending  In  a  bread- 
line or  on  a  W.  P.  A.  project. 

As  you  move  from  this  Institution  into  Junior  executl^w  offices. 
what  are  you  thinking  about  these  other  fellows?  They  have 
worked  just  as  hard  as  you  have — ^perhaps,  in  numy  cases,  harder. 

You  can  tell  them,  "Root,  hog.  or  die."  You  can  deny  moral 
responsibility.  You  can — ^but  I  don't  believe  you  wllL  I  believe 
you  will  recognize  the  barriers  which  tills  system  built  by  your 
fathers  has  placed  In  front  of  them,  and  that  you  will  come  half- 
way. That  is  why  I  am  here,  without  any  trick  patent-medicine 
panacea,  but  merely  with  a  few  questions  to  raise  and  a  few 
ideas  to  present,  which  may  be  of  help  in  thtniring  the  whole 
thing  through. 

In  the  first  place  there  seems  to  be  a  wide  assunq»tlon  that 
business  operates  on  one  principle,  and  relief,  or  aid  to  the  needy, 
on  quite  a  dlfierent  principle.  Bvislness.  it  is  said.  q;>erates  on  the 
principle  of  self-interest;  charitable  relief  operates  on  the  principle 
of  altruism.  That  Is  the  reasoning  on  which  we  were  all  brought 
up.  and  during  a  certain  period  in  our  national  development  it 
was  true. 

But  one  at  the  great  changes  in  the  past  two  cr  three  decades 
was  the  change  which  nuule  it  no  longer  true — ^the  complete 
change  in  relationship  between  business  and  the  standard  of 
living  of  all  the  people. 

This  change  arrived  a  good  many  years  before  either  business 
or  the  Government  was  willing  to  recognise  or  acknowledge  it, 
and  the  result  was  the  tragically  aggravated  condlticms  of  1928  to 
1933. 

The  crash  did  not  come  a  number  of  years  earlier  merely  be- 
cause, although  the  stage  in  this  coimtry  was  all  set  for  It,  we 
managed  to  keep  up  our  prosperity  through  a  suooesBlon  of  ingenious 
but  destructive  devices.  During  the  Worid  War  we  raised  tW,- 
000,000,000  and  sent  it  all  abroad  to  be  destroyed  by  us  and  by 
our  allies.  The  Allies  obliged  us  by  not  paying  baA  the  capital 
we  loaned  them  and  which  they  destroyed.  After  the  war  we 
w«»-ked  out  a  still  more  ingenious  method  of  keeping  up  American 
prosperity.  Our  investment  bankers  raised  tens  of  Mllkms  of 
dollars  from  private  mvestors  and  loaned  thit  money  abroad. 
Many  of  these  loans  have  since  been  defaulted.  But  while  we 
were  shipping  the  money  out  of  the  ooimtry  we  kept  up  a  feverish 
proaperity.  because  the  foreign  countries  which  reoelted  it  were 
able  to  buy  our  goods  with  oinr  money  and  thus  keep  our  work- 
men employed.  A  dole  to  the  foreigner  was  regarded  as  sound 
finance.  Also.  I  might  add.  there  was  no  oonsUtutional  question 
raised,  since  the  foreign  worker  is  not  protected  by  American 
constitutional  guarantees. 

We  launched  with  haste,  in  1938.  a  vast  program  of  Oovermnent 
aid  for  the  tmemployed.  But  in  that  year  the  speed  with  which 
we  worked,  and  which  is  now  so  severely  criticlBed.  was  not  fast 
enough  for  many  of  the  people  who  now  cteplore  It.  Many  im- 
portant business  leaders  came  to  Washington  as  the  winter  of 
1938-34  approached  and  pleaded  for  additional  OoreffniiMnt  spend- 
ing to  keep  millions  of  unemploynl  busy  and  give  them  subalst- 
enoe.  That  was  when  the  Civil  Works  AdminlsPtratlon  was 
launched  on  top  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Belief  Administration, 
and  4,000,000  idle  and  needy  Americans  went  to  work  in  90  daya. 
These  two  organizations  have  since  been  suoceeded  by  the  W<n-ks 
Progress  Administration,  which  took  advantage  of  the  experience 
gained  by  its  predecessors  and  limited  Federal  aid  to  those  per- 
sons in  need  who  could  be  employed  on  useful  public  projects 
which  were  requested  by  local  officials. 

For  the  present  it  is  enough  to  say  that  I  will  not  plead  tat 
Oovemment  aid  to  the  unemployed  merely  on  humanitarian 
grounds,  but  will  ask  you  to  look  at  the  whole  questlan  from  a 
business  angle  on  the  basis  of  its  relation  to  the  i>w«»*^«pif«  system 
as  a  whc^. 

All  through  the  nineteenth  and  the  first  part  of  the  twentieth 
centviry  business  was  working  for  a  TBpld  accumulatton  of  capital 
reeouroes  and  capital  plant.  We  did  not  irrtwttnt^  all  that  we 
produoed;  each  year  we  set  aslds  a  large  park  of  our  productiaa 


to  buUd  and  finance  our  capital  plant  in  order  to  produce  goods 
more  efficiently  and  more  abundantly.  This  was  neceesary  in  a 
new  country  which  was  making  a  rapid  transition  from  a  simple 
agrarian  economy  to  a  modem  industrial  system.  And  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  our  national  income  was  being 
diverted  into  an  acciunxilation  of  capital  rather  than  into  direct 
consxmiption.  the  system  operated  so  as  to  maintain  our  growing 
population  in  comparatively  full  employment.  And  as  long  as 
there  was  an  opportunity  for  capital  to  Invest  its  savings,  the 
Investment  in  the  capital-goods  industries  put  men  to  work.  Thus 
we  had  employment,  and  thus  we  had  prosperity  of  a  certain  kind. 
It  is  true  that  there  were  periodic  depressions  brought  about  by 
overconfidence  in  the  capacity  of  the  system,  but  in  the  end  they 
were  overcome  through  the  opening  of  new  markets  in  foreign 
trade,  the  development  of  big  new  indxistries  or  the  expansion  of 
capital  plant  through  the  mechanization  of  old  industries. 

All  through  this  period  popular  standards  of  living  were  held 
down  in  order  that  more  money  might  be  available  for  the  per- 
fecting and  expanding  of  Industry.  But  early  in  this  century  a 
few  industrialists  began  to  realise  that  the  very  perfection  of  mod- 
em mass  production  might  cause  it  to  f  aU  of  its  own  weight  unless 
more  buyers  could  be  fotmd  for  its  products. 

Henry  F\)rd  was  the  first  great  manxifacturer  to  act  upon  this 
theory,  with  his  extreme  reductions  in  prices  and  substantial  in- 
creases In  wages.  That  was  a  good  many  years  ago.  Since  that 
time  vlriually  every  industrialist  in  the  country  has  recognized 
that  mass  production  depends  upon  the  ability  of  the  mass  to  con- 
sume whether  the  product  be  silk  stockings  or  electric  razors. 
Business  has  spent  billions  of  dollars  in  advertising  campaigns, 
carefully  calculated  to  make  more  people  want  luxuries;  that  Is. 
a  higher  standard  of  living.  It  has  arranged  all  kinds  of  long- 
time systems  of  paying  by  installmenta,  so  that  pec^le  can  have 
luxiiries  even  If  they  do  not  have  the  cash  on  hand  to  pay  for  them. 

Yet  at  the  same  time  a  great  many  elements  in  business,  through 
Its  chambers  of  commerce  and  trade  associations,  have  been  oppos- 
ing the  movements  of  labor  and  of  agriculture  to  achieve  more 
buying  power.  And  they  have  been  the  spear  head  of  the  attack 
against  Oovemment  spending  to  provide  work  and  buying  power 
for  millions  whom  they  could  not  themselvca  employ. 

One  of  the  most  puzzling  things  about  this  question  to  me  has 
been  this  basic  inconsistency  in  the  thinking  of  so  many  busineas- 
They  will  exert  every  poeslble  sales  effort  upon  the 


men.     .   .  ^        ^ 

but  they  will  cry  out  against  almost  any  plan  which  makes  the 
masses  better  able  to  buy. 

I  do  not  grant  that  the  argxmient  for  lower  coats  instead  of 
higher  wages  has  any  real  validity  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  separate 
school  of  thought.  Both  elements  are  needed,  and  instead  of  being 
opposites,  they  are  really  Inseparable.  They  are  being  achieved 
every  day,  and  have  been  for  a  good  many  years. 

The  trouble,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  that  many  businessmen  are  not 
clear  about  what  they  want.  Half  of  their  thinking  Is  based  on  the 
old  viewpoint  of  a  low  standard  of  living  to  have  more  dollars  to 
put  into  plant  and  improvement,  half  Is  based  on  the  new  mass- 
production  viewpoint,  of  which  mass  buying  power  is  the  keystone. 
And  their  thlnUng  on  the  twin  questions  of  unemployment  and 
relief  is  not  a  part  of  the  new  concept  but  of  the  old. 

For  example,  if  the  cost  of  relief  is  the  whole  question,  and  our 
aim  is  to  save  Federal  money,  why  spend  any  at  all? 

A  friend  of  mine  who  was  feeling  somewhat  bitter  about  this 
sort  of  thing  recently  suggested  sarcastically  to  me  that  the  Liberty 
League  should  sponsor  a  W.  P.  A.  project  to  haul  all  the  imem- 
ployed  out  into  the  middle  of  the  ocean  and  drown  them.  He  had 
thought  It  all  out  in  great  detail. 

He  asstmied  that  there  are  9,000.000  imemployed.  and  that  they 
have  the  average  of  1>/^  persons  dependent  on  each  of  them,  or  a 
total  of  23,000,000  persons  either  unemployed  <a  dependent  upon 
the  unemployed.  This  is  about  19  percent  of  the  total  poptilatlon 
which  could  be  drowned. 

But  then  he  got  to  figuring  that  since  1933  some  910,000,000,000 
have  been  spent  by  local  and  Federal  Governments  to  suppmt  » 
provide  work  for  these  people.  Nearly  seven  billions  of  this  have 
gone  f<x  wages  or  relief  benefits,  most  of  which  went  quickly  for 
food  and  clothes  and  rent.  And  nearly  three  billions  went  for  other 
purposes,  largely  for  materials  such  as  doth,  iron  and  steel,  lumber, 
paint,  cement,  tools,  etc. 

Mow,  if  the  unemployed  were  all  drowned  these  purchases  would 
not  be  made.  I  will  let  you  imagine  for  yourself  how  many  stores 
and  factories  would  close,  how  many  transportation  companies 
would  faU.  After  aU,  our  total  retail  trade  in  1935  was  only  three 
times  that  amount. 

8o  this  cure  for  tmemployment  would  only  result  in  more  unem- 
ployment. Of  course.  It  is  an  extreme  and  absmd  idea,  but  the 
consequences  point  to  a  perfectly  valid  conclusion.  That  conclusion 
is  that  we  cannot  view  the  Federal  work  program  and  other  cAcial 
efforts  to  aid  the  underprivileged  as  activities  of  a  purely  parasitic 
nature  without  economic  implications  over  and  beyond  the  mere 
aid  to  people  in  need. 

A  noted  English  economist  has  summed  up  the  problem  of  pur- 
chasing power  In  an  instructive  parable  concerning  two  imaginary 
commimities.  It  Is  granted  at  the  outset  that  the  two  communities 
possess  eqtial  technical  knowledge.  One.  however,  has  its  capital 
plant  already  fully  built  up.  while  the  other  is  still  in  the  process 
of  completix^  its  plant.  &i  ordUiary  standards,  says  the  econo- 
mist, the  first  community  would  be  regarded  as  the  richer  of  the 
two.  But  the  second  or  poorer  community  would  acttially  be  able 
to  enjoy  a  higher  standard  of  living,  because  the  opportunity  for 
new  investment  would  permit  all  of  its  people  to  be  employed. 
It  would  be  able  to  do  this,  the  economlat  added  with  oonaidar- 


able  irony,  until  It  had  completed  its  plant  and  caught  up  with 
the  richer  community.  Then  It  would  beoome  Jtist  as  poor  as  the 
rich  community. 

Of  course,  all  this  Is  predicated  on  the  old-time  relationship  be- 
tween business  and  popular  standards  of  living,  and  it  does  not  taka 
into  accoimt  the  efforts  either  of  govoTunent  or  of  business  to  raise 
those  standards. 

Thus  far  I  have  assumed  that  you  wUl  admit  we  have  mass  un- 
employment, even  in  the  face  of  Industrial  production  almost  at 
the  1929  level.  There  is  a  marked  tendency  on  the  part  of  some 
people  to  quibble  over  whether  the  Jobless  total  seven  million  ae 
nine  million.  But  we  know  that,  due  to  better  machines  and 
more  efficient  methods,  9  workers  can  do  the  work  today  which 
required  10  in  1929.  and  0  workers  can  do  the  work  that  required 
10  in  1920.  We  also  know  that,  despite  this  increase  in  the 
amount  that  each  worker  can  do.  the  nvmiber  of  workers  who 
need  Jobs  is  increasing  by  600,000  each  year  because  of  the  growth 
in  our  population.  We  know  further  that  In  their  search  for 
greater  efficiency.  Industries  are  on  the  move,  leaving  stranded 
workmen  and.  in  fact,  whole  stranded  areas  behind  them.  And 
we  know  that  the  problems  of  agriculture  are  grinding  down 
more  and  more  farmers  into  the  status  of  tenants  and  ahare- 
croppers. 

What  will  put  the  Job  seekers  of  America  back  to  work?  The 
only  way  private  btislness  can  do  it  is  by  heavy  expansion  in  the 
service  field  and  a  tremendous  Increase  in  the  level  of  Industrial 
production.  We  must  not  forget  that  even  in  1999  there  were 
2.000.000  unemplc^ed,  and  the  experts  tell  us  that  the  only  way 
Industry  can  reduce  unemployment  even  to  that  level  la  by  pro- 
ducing 20  percent  more  goods  than  It  did  in  1929. 

What  will  we  do  with  one-fifth  more  of  everything  made  In 
America  than  we  had  in  the  greatest  year  of  our  Industrial  his- 
tory? These  things  must  be  ccmsumed,  and  on  any  realistic  basis 
the  backbone  of  this  consumption  must  be  the  domestlo  market. 
In  short,  the  American  people  must  have  both  the  desbe  and  the 
Income  to  buy. 

What  about  the  American  Income?  You  know  the  Brookings 
figures  on  1929,  when  the  average  American  family  needed  82,000 
a  year  for  the  n»«"<">^i»w  of  comfost  and  had  only  81.800.  You 
know  that  the  average  annual  wage  was  down  to  81.100  by  1988, 
and  that  probably  half  of  all  the  families  in  the  Nation  got  along 
on  less  than  81.000  that  year. 

You  know  that  in  the  lower  strata  are  large  submerged  gnmpa 
with  almost  no  buying  power.  At  any  rate,  we  came  to  great 
grief  shortly  after  a  President  had  tuM.  forth  the  hope  that  pov- 
erty might  be  abolished,  with  a  chicken  hi  every  pot  and  pertwps 
two  cars  In  every  garage.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  his  idea;  oiuy 
his  method  was  wrong. 

Tt>  recognise  the  fact  that  government  must  come  to  the  aid 
of  a  large  number  of  Its  people  xinder  circumstances  such  a* 
we  face  today  is  not  an  attack  upon  private  buslneas  or  upon  the 
principle  ot  private  enterprise.  It  does  not  impeach  the  idea 
of  private  enterprise  any  more  than  does  the  theory  of  the  pro* 
tectlve  tariff — the  theory  that  many  private  Industries  could  not 
develop  without  the  shelter  of  a  government  tariff  walL  Whether 
or  not  we  believe  in  this  tariff  theory,  the  fact  remains  that  It 
has  been  accepted  by  the  major  sections  of  American  bualnees. 
and  that  rt^tly  or  wrongly  it  has  guided  our  Oovemment  pollclea 
during  the  greater  part  of  our  history. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we  must  not  confound  the  prin- 
ciple of  private  enterprise  with  the  doctrine  of  Wmim  falre  and 
a  do-nothing  government.  Private  enterprise  has  never  been  able 
to  operate  without  government  interventlan  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other, and  different  conditions  necessitate  different  types  and 
degrees  of  government  intervention  in  the  economic  order. 

It  is  ln4>OBSlble  for  me  to  present  to  you  in  a  single  talk  the  de- 
tails of  the  Federal  Government's  relief  program.  It  began  as  a 
dole  becaxise  the  need  was  so  pressing.  At  every  stage  since  then — 
through  the  C.  W.  A.,  the  latter  stage  of  the  F.  E.  B.  A.,  and  the 
entire  existence  of  the  W.  P.  A. — our  conviction  has  been 
strengthened  that  the  providing  of  useful  public  Jobs  is  by  far 
the  best  way  to  help  the  able-bodied  tmemployed.  The  quality  of 
the  public  vrark  which  these  unemployed  have  been  given  to  per- 
form likewise  has  Iniproved  steadily.  The  proJecU  are  originated 
and  requested  by  loctu  ofllcials  everjwlieie.  and  these  local  oAeials 
demonstrate  their  commtmitles'  desire  for  the  Improvements  by 
contributing  an  average  of  cme-flfth  of  the  cost  In  local  money. 
Thousands  ot  these  local  officials,  of  all  poUtlcal  faiths,  have  given 
public  testimonials  both  to  the  usefulness  of  the  projects  and 
the  quality  of  the  woik. 

Nearly  a  million  people  have  left  the  W.  P.  A.  roOs  to  take 
private  Jobs  as  recovery  has  progrsased.  It  is  our  belief,  mtp- 
ported^by  thousands  of  tectimooials.  that  the  PedsrmI  Jobs  thay 
have  had  have  kept  their  chins  up  and  maintained  ttelr  work- 
ing ability  so  that  they  were  fit  for  private  Jobs  when  muth  jobs 
came  along. 

I  hope  you  will  never  forget  that,  no  matter  how  mtieh  we  talk 
about  economics,  we  are  dealing  with  htunaa  beinga  with  tha 
Nation's  human  resources.  One  cf  your  reH>onalblllti«a  la  to  be 
able  to  discriminate  between  what  makes  sense  and  what  does 
not  regardless  of  whether  the  correct  answer  plcasee  or  annoji 
you. 

There  are  three  or  four  sweeping  charges  which  busineasmen 
have  brought  repeatedly  against  the  unemployed  which  are  not 
only  cruel  but  which  do  not  make  sense. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  say  that  millions  of  vaaanpLofaa  an  loafant 
that  their  work  Is  no  good  or  that  they  will  rafua 
Jobs  to  stay  on  Federal  suhsistence.   It  Is  rtdlculoua 
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I  BO.  tai  view  of  the  taierease  In  pt^xdatlon  since  1909. 
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iii<f  tAke  the  air  lines  out  of  the  nolitlcal  realm  of  the  Poet  Office  I  one  will  asree  that  it  would  do  more  to  advance  air  transportation 
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aM  too  naay  of  thevi.  Tbca*  nrfUloai  m«  bo  better  mmI  no 
tlMOU  the  Amerteea  people,  though  they  x&aj  he  leee  l!Ortiiiieteu 
Of  course,  they  include  tome  who  ere  lazy  and  ctupM.  ^let  •■  the 
yy^wi^  popvilaUon  docs..  But  86  percent  of  the  letten  tra  re- 
ceive from  thcsn  ere  etmply  reqiieeta  for  e  duuioe  to  work.  Do 
tboee  letters  mean  they  dont  want  to  workt  Titmieaiids  of 
cooununltlee  have  praised  thetr  work.  Is  that  hecanse  tt  Is  poor? 
D«li«  the  peat  2  months  we  have  tnveeUcated  T6  separate 
charges,  la  M  SUtce.  that  W.  P.  A.  workers  have  refused  private 
tafee,  bat  not  a  sU^e  case  of  unjuaklfled  Job  refusal  has  been 
found.  I  can  docvment  theee  statements  with  whole  lUlng  caees 
off  ovklsnee.  containing  stories  of  eourage.  patriotism,  and  char- 
that  wouM  amaae  you;  but  to  do  so  weold  require  a  whole 
of  leeturse.  Xastsad.  I  musk  pin  my  faith  on  your  com- 
your  iiUlli^nees  to  >«Mw«g«»«w  that  there  must  be 
/,  and  Industry  and  aabttlon  among  several  mU- 
Uoa  joblMB  peopto  dlstilbiitod  over  every  eeetion  of  the  land. 
Bumased  up*  th^.  the  Bsanner  In  which  the  works  program 
with  the  economic  qrstem  la  eaeeedlngly  simple.  Inso- 
I  tlisrs  la  a  ]am  la  prtvato  capital  lavestment,  the  Govern- 
eete  tlM  people  to  work  on  buUdlng  up  the  pitftUc  ci4>ltal 
ptaBt  of  tte  WatVwi    Iwinding  srbnolhonews,  hospitals,  airports. 

niaofar  as  there  Is  a  shortage  of  purchasing  power  for  the  varl- 
cna  pretasatanal  and  eialtaral  servloeet  the  Oovemmeat  sets  peoi^e 
to  work  provldliv  an^  am  ik«a  hffipltfti  and  nursery  care,  edu- 
otttton.  reaeattan.  theatrtcal  and  artlatle  entertainment— either 
SnrtlB  or  at  low  cost.  But  an  the  thne  the  two  or  three  mUllona 
of  woKksM  who  have  been  eo^loyod  by  the  Government  In  bulld- 
lag  V9  tho  social  plant  and  providing  needed  social  servlcea  are 
^tlng  paid,  and  what  t]My  are  paUt  they  immediately  q>end. 
tltetr  T— ^«"^  he^  definitely  to  keep  the  economic  machine 
nesilng  upward  tnstnart  of  downward,  as  It  was  moving  tram  1930 
to  1B8S.  And  an  the  time  the  workers  are  bebag  maintained  as  a 
labor  pool  for  business,  whenever  needed, 
what  la  the  cost  of  such  a  poUqr?  President  Rooeevelt 
asked  for  an  i4>proprIatlon  of  a  billion  and  a  half  doUaca  for 
W.  P.  A.  To  that  fMrurs  we  most  add.  to  be  sure,  the  cost 
of  loeal  and  State  direct  relief  for  thoee  not  on  the  W.  P.  A.  xcOm. 
■van  If  we  Include  In  one  total  an  CKpendlturea  for  rdlef.  the 
eomblned  figure  is  less  than  6  percent  of  our  present  national 
which  Is  considered  a  modOI  of  flnanrlal  con- 
ktlnn.  Is  ispendlng  11  percent  of  Its  national  Income  for  soelal 
notvrlthata^Milng  the  fact  that  Its  proportion  of  unem- 
ployed m  relation  to  Its  population  la  much  lower  than  our  own. 
Compare  thla  expenditure,  this  Insurance  fee  against  depression, 
with  the  financial  cost  of  the  11139  oolliqve.  Vtv  the  3  years  1938. 
1908,  and  19S0.  deeptte  the  big  decline  In  18S0.  our  natloiua  income 
totaled  8338.000.000.000.  For  the  8  years  1831.  1983.  and  193S  It 
totaled  8188j000.000.000.  That  Is  a  depreeston  loss  In  3  years  of 
8i6.000j0004)00.  Ttue.  it  somewhat  overstates  the  decline  because 
of  falUag  prfees:  yet  la  terms  of  money  Income  it  averaged 
tSl^nojDOOjMM)  a  year  fior  8  oansecuttva  years. 

ftrhiqia  as  projective  leaden  of  American  bualnees  you  would 
ako  be  iBterested  to  hear  what  the  depression  did  to  buslnesa 
praStSL  I  am  not  going  to  bore  you  with  detailed  totals.  But  the 
figures  SB  to  the  return  on  Inverted  capital  are  simple  and  signifl- 
cant.  For  the  5  yeaia,  193S  to  1939.  the  average  rate  of  prtdlt  t<x 
•B  eorporattona.  figured  on  capital  assets — ^land.  buUdlng.  and 
equipment— was  OJ  percent.  POr  the  S  years.  1930  to  1934.  the 
•varagi  rate  of  profit  has  to  be  figured  In  red — tt  was  minus  3.8 
pereent  filgsrsd  on  capital  aasets.  And  If  we  chart  in  dollars  all 
profita  and  losaes  during  the  lO-year  period,  we  find  that  while 
capital  made  substantial  profits  In  proiiperlty  years,  two-thirds  of 
thoae  prattta  w«a  ulttmattiy  pot  back  and  oaJty  one-third  left  as 
net. 

How,  I  am  not  pitng  to  extol  the  virtueo  of  abstlnenoe  from 
profita— to  ten  yon.  for  example,  that  II  capital  had  restrained  Its 
proSts  to  the  modest  total  which  in  the  end  It  actxudly  retained. 
and  had  dletilbated  the  reat  la  oonsumer-purOhaeIng  power,  the 
luntty  would  havo  been  saved  the  ataggnrlng  cost  of  the 
and  the  oapttallst  would  have  been  Just  as  weU  off  as 
la  laaktng  higher  profits  and  then  losing  two-thirds  of 
AU  thla  Is  vkdonary.  and.  bealdes.  under  free  enterprise 
cannot  Ilault  tta  proftta  to  an  average  fixed  rate  because 
ki  ao  one  to  goaraatee  that  It  win  i^  its  aiodest  profita 
Ik  deoMee  to  eeek  only  modaet  proAtSk 
But  thla  much  I  can  aay.  Let  the  nMmory  of  what  1939  did  to 
MMa  kaep  yon  from  demoUahiBg  the  system  of  ptoteetlve  Ineur- 
whleh  the  OoeemnMnt  haa  set  i|p  to  the  work  and  sodal- 
sseurlty  programs.  To  demoltrt>  this  program  before  bnslnsss  has 
abaorbed  the  uaemploycd  wfU  save  for  buslnaes  a  few  penniss  in 
tsoMS.  but  for  every  penny  It  wfil  sava  from  Undo  8am  It  will 
have  to  gtvo  deUara  to  future  dsprsasloaa. 

m  maaHWd  wa^si  the  prospast  of  steady  IneoBae  Is  brlgfatenlng 
for  tha  dinassaml  groopa.  1%a  wagsa  aad-honm  laglslatlan  now 
before  Congress  should  open  prlvato  Joba  to  many  who  cannot 
aoer  Bad  them.  Pbdsral  and  Btato  Ouiaiiuumta  already  have 
began  to  aovply  beneflto  to  those  wfto  are  aged  or  handicapped,  or. 
n  variety  of  iseensis.  oatale  to  work.  Z  do  not  say  that  any  of 
Is  perfect,  any  more  than  the  Pederal  Works  Proe^am 
t  they  aU  represent  a  beglnntag  In  broadening  t-fHf 
bnytag  power  ofthe  Am»ican  people  eo  that  It  can  sniyort  a 
■eaaed  levA  of  pntduotlon  to  make  laqiortaat  la- 
>  toto  tha  laaka  of  the  UBemplaryed. 

IB  no  galaaaylng  the  fbet  that  the  iis|aaiaiiai  has  been 

■aeo*nry  bee  advanced  to  tte  point  where  pro- 

ta  ahaolute  tsrats,  is  shoot  equal  to  1809.    XT 

tt  to  MtoMve  term%  we  stiU  havo  a  good  diKanra  to 


go;  In  Hew  of  the  toerease  la  popiflathm  staee  1909. 
we  have  gone  a  long  way,  and  It  would  take  a  pretty  severely 
prv^Judlced  indlTidual  to  deny  that  the  Fedoal  Worka  Program  haa 
played  an  important  p»n  In  this  recovery.  Instead  of  15,000,000 
unen4)loyed  that  we  had  in  March  1933.  we  now  have  eight  or 
*itTi»  mUUon. 

The  crucial  question  is  what  we  should  do  la  the  face  of 
this  reduction  in  unemployment  and  increase  in  production. 
Should  we  dismantle  the  Federal  works  program  cm  the  theory 
of  an  apptfMch  to  ncxmalcy?  Or  should  we  consolidate  our 
hard-won  gains  by  maintaining  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
unemployed?  I  can  see  no  choice,  short  of  inviting  a  rapetltlon 
of  1920.  other  than  to  carry  on  with  a  policy  of  protective 
spending  against  depreesion. 

The  larger  aspect  of  the  picture — the  whtte  question  of  an 
adeqiiate  income  for  the  mass  of  the  people — ^Is  one  of  eueh 
tofinlte  complexity  that  we  need  to  ^iproach  It  in  aU  humlltty 
and  without  fNPeJudlce.  The  answer  will  be  worked  out,  and 
the  system  preserved  or  destroyed,  by  thoee  of  your  genera- 
tion. You  must  decide  what  this  country  and  Ita  tradition  of 
deaoocracy  are  worth  to  you.  You  must  determine  the  price 
you  are  willing  to  pay.  whether  It  is  in  cash  or  hard  work  or 
public  spirit,  for  the  American  system.  Thoee  of  yoa  who  go 
into  public  Ufe  must  have  t<rierance  for  the  needs  of  buslnees 
and  the  honest  motives  <tf  budnessmen.  Tlioee  of  you  vdio  go 
Into  business  must  have  equal  tolerance  toward  the  efforts  of 
the  Government  to  assist  in  halanrlng  the  Intrlcato  nieehanlsm 
of  this  Nation.  AU  of  you  must  give.  Importantly  and  hon- 
estly, of  your  brains  and  your  fine  training  if  you  are  to  justify 
yotnvelves,  for  you  have  had  a  better  chance  than  moat  of  your 
generation. 

Some  day  our  Ohildren  wlU  laugh  at  us  for  the  way  we  have 
kept  peoi^  in  Idleness — ^let  human  resources  rwt  azul  decay — 
while  great  segments  of  the  popiilation  were  in  desperate  need 
of  the  things  that  might  have  been  produced. 
_I  believe  we  have  made  Important  beginnings  in  ttie  right 
direction,  but  they  are  only  beginnings.  As  business  technicians, 
thslr  development  Is  to  a  large  extent  in  your  hands. 

Suppose  you  had  f  big  indxistnal  plant,  in  which  from  10 
to  20  percent  of  the  workers  had  noUiing  to  do  aU  the  time. 
Suppoee  about  one-third  of  Its  en4>loyees  could  not  afford  ade- 
quate food  or  clothing  or  shelter. 

W^,  you  have  the  greatest  i4ant  to  the  world— the  United 
States  of  America — and  these  same  things  are  true  about  it. 

Tb  what  higher  purpose  could  yon  use  yoiu:  excellent  training 
than  the  adjustment  of  this  American  system  so  that  a  decent 
mlntmum  of  its  comforts  is  available  even  xmto  the  least  of  ito 
people? 

There  was  a  certain  carpenter  of  Galilee  who  had  some  very 
tmportant  ideas  along  this  line.  If  you  need  guidance  in  the 
big  job  you  face,  I  would  recommend  His  teachings  aim  piiiios- 
<¥hy.    "n^y  are  as  good  as  new,  they  have  been  used  so  seldoou 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAT  McCARRAN 

OF  NCVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  14  CJegislative  day  of  Monday,  June  7),  1937 


ARTICLE  FROM  AMERICAN  AVIATIC»T  MAOAZINB 


Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  in  the  Jtme  issue  of  the 
magaTim*  known  as  the  American  Aviation  Magazine  there 
was  published  an  article  entitled  "Pawns  in  the  Game",  per- 
taining to  Senate  bill  2.  now  on  the  Senate  Calendar.  I  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcokd. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  (u-dered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro,  as  follows: 

[Rom  the  Amerlran  Aviation  Magazine.  June  1937] 
Pawms  m  THB  GUm 

Hie  preeent  alr-maU  situation  Is  about  as  sordid  a  commentary  at 
political  manipulation  as  can  be  found  to  Amoican  history.  It  Isnt 
enough  that  the  Poet  OCBce  Department  Is  playing  the  atr-llne  opera* 
tors  for  a  btmch  of  suckers;  even  some  of  the  alr-Une  boys  "down 
the  line"  have  fallen  Uke  a  ton  of  bricks  for  subtle  Poet  Ofltoe  prop- 
aganda  and  have  been  hypnotlaed  to  the  proper  Poet  Ofltoe  frame 
at  mind. 

What  we  are  referring  to  Is  the  leglelatlve  program  for  the  air 
Bnee  now  pending  before  Congress  and  the  new  alr-maU  oonttaeta 
vrtileh  the  Poet  OOlce  is  about  to  advertise.  The  two  cannot  be  oon- 
stdned  separately.  They  have  farmed  a  polttlcal  battlefield,  tha 
reaults  of  which  might  even  lead  to  such  an  ejiUeuia  aa  anottier 
canoriatton  and  a  rulnoua  price  war. 

m  the  first  plaoe.  thla  la  an  extremely  Important  year  tor  the  air 
AO  pn^tooB  aCcrto  to  secure  oonctruetlM  ^f-^******  wMdi 
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would  take  the  air  Unee  out  of  the  political  realm  of  the  Poet  OfBce 
and  place  them  undtf  the  sane  and  fair  regulation  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commisston  (along  with  the  railroads  and  bus  carriers) 
have  faUed.  When  the  present  Seventy-fifth  Congress  opened,  air- 
line legislation  was  Introduced  immediately  (Senator  MCCABaAWa 
S  2  bill) .  Representative  Clahencb  Lba.  of  California,  prObably  the 
air  lines'  best  friend  in  the  House,  introduced  another  bill  which 
pleased  the  air  lines  even  more.  Senator  McCabbam  jvomptly  totro- 
duced  the  Lea  bill  into  the  Senate  as  substitute  8.  a.  so  that  when 
the  bills  are  finally  reported  out  for  debate,  which  wlU  be  soon,  they 
will  be  identical. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  the  McCarran-Lea  bill  Is  opposed  by 
only  two  groupe — ^the  Poet  Office  and  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
At  the  hevlngs  held  earlier  this  year  the  Department  of  Commerce 
had  a  difficult  time  explaining  why  it  opposed  the  bill,  but  the  Poet 
Office  oppoeltion  is  no  mystery.  A  politician  has  to  have  to  his  bag 
of  tricks  a  group  of  favorites.  In  the  present  situation  the  air  linee 
are  one  of  the  pawns.  Political  groups  must  pay  communities  off  to 
the  cheapest  coin  necessary.  Air  mail  is  one  way  of  paying  off 
political  debts. 

BID  LOW  OB 


There  is  nothing  mystical  about  all  this.  It  is  comimm  everyday 
procedure.  The  political  system  is  inherent  in  our  form  of  govern- 
ment and  we  have  seen  it  exercised  to  h\mdreds  of  ways.  The  big 
question  before  aviation,  however.  1b  whether  this  sort  of  control 
over  air  transportation  Is  going  to  mean  a  healthy  development  of 
a  new  Industry  and  a  new  mode  of  travel  that  hasn't  even  begun  to 
reach  into  its  infinite  poesibllltles. 

It  is  no  secret  In  Washington  that  Representetive  Jim  Msad  Is 
going  to  get  his  Washington-Buffalo  air  mall  that  he's  been  fight- 
ing for.  But  It  is  not  unrelated  that  Jm  Mead's  bills  pending 
before  Congress  are  probably  the  least  constructive  and  least  pro- 
gressive legislation  proposed  since  the  Air  MaU  Act  of  1934.  A 
Congressman  cannot  fight  the  Post  Office  and  still  get  his  pet 
route  It  also  Is  no  secret  about  the  Denver  intermediate  stop 
granted  to  United  Air  Lines;  a  political  debt  was  paid  to  Denver. 
which  wanted  the  air-mall  route,  but  the  Post  OfBce  had  to 
streteh  a  long  point  of  law  to  ftod  a  Justification  for  tiptoeing 
around  the  Air  MaU  Act  of  1934.  (Incidentally  in  so  doing,  the 
Post  Office  set  a  precedent  of  far-reaching  magnitude  which  it  may 
not  even  be  aware  of  Itself.)  Also.  It  la  no  secret  that  Plrst 
Asslstent  Postmaster  General  BUI  Howes  wante  a  new  alr-maU 
route  through  South  Dakota,  ms  home  Stete,  as  part  of  the  gravy 
he  can  take  home  with  him. 

All  this  is  chicken  feed,  though,  when  It  comes  to  the  new  alr- 
maU  routes  which  the  Post  Office  wlU  shortly  advertise.  The  to- 
slde  manipulation  has  reached  almost  scandalous  proportions.  Air- 
line operators  have  been  called  upon  one  by  one.  Independent 
operators  have  been  contacted.  The  word  has  been  passed  around, 
as  the  Post  Office  can  only  pass  word  around,  that  "We're  not  to- 
terested  in  any  bids  over  17  cente  a  mUe."  Even  lower  bids  are 
suggested  "it  you  want  the  b\isiness — and  if  you  don't  want  It,  we 
know  somebody  that  does."  The  Poet  Office  has  made  it  clew 
that  unless  low  bids  are  received,  the  contracte  wlU  not  be  let. 
It  Is  certainly  no  secret  that  the  Post  Office  is  hlgh-pressxurlng  the 
air-mall  contracte  to  force  through  the  Mead  bUl.  "^.you  ^oys 
want  some  air  "»*".  you'd  better  help  us  get  the  Mead  bUls 
through." 

DKRATISaf  IS  BIDICUI.O'08 

Now,  any  alr-Une  operator  knows  that  a  17-cent  rate  for  carry- 
tog  the  mall  Is  too  low.  Why  shouldn't  the  Government  pay  a 
fair  rate  for  what  it  gete?  Anything  under  30  cento  a  mUe  should 
not  be  considered  for  multimotwed  equipment.  The  cost  of  oper- 
ating  one  major  air  Itoe  is  80  cente  a  mUe.  while  Lockheed  aervloe 
coete  over  30  cento  a  mUe.  Then  why  should  the  Poet  Office  play 
the  air  Itoes  for  a  bunch  of  boobs?  

The  irony  of  all  this  is  that  some  of  the  mtoor  air-line  executives 
have  become  victims  of  the  Post  Office.  They  have  been  qn-eadlng 
the  word  aroimd  that  "8.  2  hasn't  a  chance."  That's  Just  what  the 
Post  Office  wante.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  McCarran-I^  bUl  has 
an  exceUent  chance  to  pass  the  Seventy-fifth  Congrees.  It  is  nat- 
ural for  the  Poet  Office  to  try  to  defeat  it,  but  it  is  ridiculous 
apathy  for  any  alr-ltoe  man  not  to  restst  pressure.  The  McCarran- 
Lea  blU  is  the  finest  legislation  the  air  Unes  have  ever  had  pro- 
posed. Most  of  them  have  been  working  hard  for  it — but  the 
laggards  ought  to  wake  up  before  it's  too  late. 

Another  unfortunate  note  of  despair  viras  the  stetement  made  to 
our  hearing  by  an  air-ltoe  man  to  the  effect  that  "There  are  scnne 
changes  that  wlU  have  to  be  made  to  the  McCarran  bUl  before 
we'U  let  It  go  through.  If  they  make  the  changes,  then  we  wUl  let 
it  go  through."  This  is  chUdlsh  talk.  In  the  first  place,  no  bUl 
ever  introduced  or  reported  out  In  Congress  was  ever  perfect.  The 
best  anyone  can  expect  is  to  get  a  general  prtnciple  adopted  and 
take  the  beet  that  can  be  obtained.  Also,  this  individual  was  brag- 
ging In  a  VFay  that  is  most  damagtog  to  the  whole  cause.  Passage 
of  the  bUl  In  no  way  depends  upon  the  "say  so"  or  the  air  lines. 
This  todlvldual  was  to  a  spot  where  he  should  know  that. 

If  it  wasnt  so  seriotis.  the  situation  would  be  amxislng.  Only  the 
other  day  some  ebullient  Congressman  Introduced  a  blU  to  set 
aside  May  28  as  Aviation  Day.  What  a  travesty!  If  Congress  wante 
to  recognise  aviation,  it  can  do  so  by  glvtog  air  transpcntatlon  a 
chance  to  grow  constructively,  and  it  isn't  getting  that  chance 
now.  Congressmen  can  talk  about  AviaUon  Days  when  they  do 
something  to  merit  the  honor. 

TbB  air  linea  have  the  best  opportunity  to  alr-llne  history  to 
obtato  constructive  legislation  at  this  sesston.  Whether  the  Mo- 
canan-Lea  biU  la  pof ect  or  imperfect  is  bealde  the  potok    Xvetf- 


one  wm  agree  that  It  would  do  more  to  advanee  air  traa^ortoUon 
than  any  other  one  factor.  No  air-line  official  should  ever  be  cau^t 
talking  peasimisticaUy  or  bragging  about  his  "influence."  The  air 
lines  arent  out  of  the  poUtical  woods  yet  ^  a  long  shoe 


Agricultural  Marketms 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  L.  HERRING 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  June  14  {legislative  day  of  Monday,  June,7y,  1937 


ADDRESS  BT  HON.  GUY  M.  GILLXTTS,  OF  IOWA.  ON  JUNS  10. 

1937 


Mr.  HERRXNO.  Bir.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcord  an  able  and  informative 
radio  address  on  the  subject  oi  agricultural  maifcetlns  deliv- 
ered by  my  colleague  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gillettx]  on  June  10,  1937.  The  address  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  this  Important 
subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  raxlered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

For  many  years  the  Congress  of  the  XThited  Stotes  has  been 
wrestling  with  the  problem  of  rehabllltoting  agricultural  industry 
and  securing  its  future.  Stoce  the  beginning  of  the  Rooeevelt  ad- 
mtolstratlon  to  1933.  when  the  todustry  was  at  the  lowest  potot 
to  its  history,  unceasing  studies  and  efforts  have  been  made  and 
many  legislative  enactments  secured  looking  to  Improving  the  eco- 
nomic condition  of  our  farmers.  The  succest,  attatoed  has  been 
marked,  but  the  fact  remains  that  a  permanent  long-range  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  agricultxire  has  not  been  reached  and 
enacted  toto  law.  Able  Members  of  Congress  and  many  earnest 
farmers  and  representotlvee  of  farm  totereeto  aiul  orguilzatlons 
are  wrestling  imoeasingly  with  the  problem.  Many  of  us  are  thor- 
oughly convtoced  that  as  a  supplement  to  the  rehabiUtotlon  of 
agriculture  must  be  found  a  method  of  controlling  largely  the 
marketing  of  farm  products  and  the  reduction  of  the  q>read  be- 
tween prices  paid  the  producer  of  the  product  and  the  ultlmato 
consunxfr  of  the  prooeesed  goods,  or,  to  put  it  sucelnctly.  to  see 
that  the  producer  receivee  as  large  a  percentage  share  of  the  oon- 
siuner's  doUar  as  is  constotent  with  sound  marketing  methods  It 
is  astoimdlng  to  find  that  to  many  industries  producing  food  and 
fiber  the  producer  Is  receiving  as  small  as  29  percent  oC  the  dollar 
the  consumer  pays  for  the  product.  Our  Bureau  o<  Agricultural 
Economica  shows  the  average  for  all  agriculture  to  our  marketa 
to  be  below  SO  percent  of  the  consumer^  payment,  while  to  Xurope 
fkguree  show  that  to  many  countriee  and  produeto  the  producer 
reoeives  as  high  as  76  percent.  It  goee  without  saying  that  there 
are  ^opa  and  legitimate  charges  that  mtist  be  paid  to  movlog  our 
raw  agricultural  noaterlal  to  the  consumer.  Tranaportotlan.  legiti- 
mate commissions,  prooeeslng  charges,  salaries,  the  coat  at  preaerv- 
ing,  canning,  boxing,  and  the  proper  wholeeale  and  retail  chargee 
by  way  of  profit  are  aU  elemento  that  must  be  oonaldered.  what- 
ever method  of  distrlbutton  or  control  Is  adapted. 

But  there  Is  obvtous  difference  between  legitimate  distribution 
chargee  and  an  initial  bottle-neck  control,  which  bottle-neck  is 
found  to  almost  aU  major  farm  produeto  and  la  the  agency  of  a 
great  part  of  the  exploitive  ooeta.  This  is  clearly  true  as  to  dairy 
products.  It  Is  true  as  to  tobacco,  fruita,  vegetahlea,  juad  fish,  and 
is.  I  think,  demonstrable  as  to  cattle,  hogs,  and  at  least  eome  of 
the  major  Middle  Western  producte.  It  la  this  bottle-neek.  often 
in  essence,  a  single  buyer  or  group  of  buyers,  that  Is  the  most 
offensive,  not  only  to  Ite  flnanoial  cost,  but  to  the  coat  to  tha 
freedom  and  Independence  of  our  farmer-prodtieerB. 

When  any  group  finds  ite  market  only  at  the  wlU  of  aome  other 
group  and  this  other  group  Is  hostile  to  toterest,  there  neoeeearUy 
resulte  a  loss  of  liberty,  of  dignity,  and  of  the  easentlal  thtogs 
that  we  Americans  consider  life  iteelf .  It  might  be  Intereatlng  to 
advert  by  comparison  to  the  condition  of  Ftanoe  prior  to  the 
Revolution  when  everytJxlng  passed  through  the  wine  prasB,  the 
mill,  and  the  marketo  of  the  censor  or  landlord. 

Every  major  commodity  tovolves  a  different  approadi.  The 
bottle-neck  as  to  dairy  produeto  Is  the  pasteurtoatlon  planks  whldt 
operates  directly  on  its  12.000.000,000  quarto  of  mlUc  that  go  toto 
fluid  consumption,  and  Indirectly  on  the  a4,000,O004X)O  quarto  that 
go  into  butter,  cheese,  and  manufactured' produeta.  As  two  major 
dairy  corporations  In  this  country  have  a  praetleal  monopoly 
through  the  ownership  of  pasteurlaatton  plants,  and  aa  this  group, 
plus  the  meat  packers  of  Chicago,  oontztd  from  60  to  70  percent 
of  the  manufactured  produeta,  It  Is  Obvtooa  that  thla  botue-neok 
can  be  used  to  fix  the  price  of  fluid  milk  and,  by  concerted  oper- 
atton,  the  price  of  surplus  milk  as  wtiL  Tbm  bottls  neeic  off  tb» 
tobacco  Industry  Is  the  method  of  anrtlonlng  and  tha  conpetlttaa 
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— »Jor  boyan.    Tub  are  bottle-necked  tbroagh  three 

or  Soar  fMb  tnata  openttng  In  N«w  KngUnd,  New  York,  and 
AlOBC  the  AUantlo  eoatmanl  Vegetables,  fruits,  and  other  oom- 
in~!««^  la  Mew  York  City  are  subject  to  outright  criminal 
methods  and  racketeering. 

Criminal  proceedings  fall,  howerer,  because  of  the  fear  that 
k  thzovn  around  wltaeasea  whose  testimony  Is  sought  to  prove 
the  racketeering  mgthodif  Food  costs  In  the  metrcqpoUtan  area 
of  1I0W  York  City  alone  amount  to  between  a  bilUon  and  a  billion 
•ad  a  half  doUars  a  year.  We  know  that  prices  go  up  In  the  New 
York  market  aOO,  800,  and  400  percent— food  passing  through 
eight  to  ten  fictitious  hands. 

la  the  Seventy-fourth  Oongrssa.  a  resolution  was  passed  asking 
the  FMeral  Trade  Ooounlsslon  to  mveetlgate  the  q;iread  between 
the  pioduoer  and  consumer  of  agricultural  products,  to  determine 
the  facts  nUtlTS  to  the  decUae  of  farm  Income  and  Its  causes. 
to  study  the  laeome  of  eorpo(atk)os  haadllng  farm  products  and 
luffffm^  decUae  la  the  same  years,  to  report  on  the  value  of  coop- 

^t^mna  iBCldeat  to  the  distribution 


When  SeOooffrcas  passed  that  resoltitlon  in  A\ig\ist  1935.  It  did 
a  aplsBdld  thing.  There  was  made  available  eome  $150,000  for 
this  lavestlgatlon.  On  the  3d  day  of  last  Uarch.  the  Commission 
filed  a  supplemental  report  lepmssntlnc  the  expenditure  of  this 
■am  of  numey.  and  montM  and  months  of  painstaking  Investl- 
aatlaa.  TTafOrtaaately,  there  were  but  four  coplee  of  the  report 
laari^Tand  there  have  beea  huadreds  of  requests  for  the  material 
isprssentml  la  this  report.  Throu^  the  activity  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Oommtttee.  we  hope  to  have  printed  1.800  copies  of  this 
TCport  so  that  It  may  be  made  available  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

XbaUeve  everyone  will  note  with  dismay  the  opening  sentence 
of  the  Oomailesloa's  concluslop.    I  quote: 

**nUB  ComnUaslon  records  with  dismay  its  belief  that  the 
■arrival  of  independent  farming  by  farmers  who  own  their 
own  fanas  aad  «i— «««♦-«»»  aa  Amerlcaa  standard  of  llvlag  Is  In 

Soatttwb,  In  determlnhv  the  processor's  share  and  the  dls- 
trtlmtor'e  share  of  the  ooosumo^  doDar.  one  must  bear  In  mind 
that  ««««  share  must  cover  all  their  expenses  after  paying  for  the 
farm  product  purchased  before  they  can  reckon  a  psoflt.  Hie 
OonunlsBtoa  weat  ezhausttvdy  mto  the  study  of  the  small  number 
of  r«w«i^"«««i  who  control  the  major  part  <tf  farm  products'  dis- 
tribution, showing  the  eonstant  teadoiey  and  trend  toward  mo> 
Bopoty  m  these  fidds.  Por  lastaaee.  13  prlaclpal  tobacco  manu- 
facturers bought  the  equivalent  of  M  percent  of  the  tobacco 
crop  of  1194.  aad  S  of  them  had  no  lees  than  46  percent.  The  10 
IsMag  meai-paiAlaf  companies  bought  la  1  year  cattle  and  calves 
In  a  qnaattty  equal  to  51  percent  of  the  total  production  and 
TtA  pereaat  of  the  hos^  Tbm  major  pnrebaaer.  both  of  cattle  and 
bogs,  was  Swift  ft  Co.,  with  the  equivalent  of  18.14  percent  and 
11.49  pstoent  of  the  cattle  and  hogs,  reapecUvdy.  A  brief  lllus- 
tratlon  anart  soflloe  to  show  the  complexity  ot  these  channels  of 
nqipiy  aad  dtstribotkm.  Of  ttte  livestock  purchase  a  reported  by 
13  of  the  larger  liveetock  enmmlsshm  oompanles.  more  than  09 
of  the  cattle.  89  percent  of  the  hogs,  and  86  percent  of 
<  calves  were  jwuchssed  directly  ftom  llvesto^  producers.  Com- 
I  operating  at  pabUc  sfeodkyards  supplied  about  81 
peroent  of  the  cattle  and  about  80  percent  of  both  hogs  and 
oalvae.  Together  theee  two  eoui^ees  fumldied  about  nlne-teaths 
of  tSieae  msat-produelag  animals  haadlert  by  these  oompanlea. 
Than  U  no  Objeetfcm.  aad  eaa  be  ao  objection  on  the  part  of 
tatr-mtaded  peqple.  to  these  oompanles  ealargtng  their  facilities 
aad  ?r«r"^»"g  a  power  m  th^r  particular  field.  The  thlag  that 
Oovcrnaient  must  ooaoera  Itself  with  Is  to  see  that  the  charges 
are  ?fniiw*te.  reasoiisWiii,  aad  proper,  and  prevent  monopolistic 
eoattol  by  dsstractlon  of  competltloa. 

WO  of  the  lUddle  West  weu  kaow  that  one  of  the  controlling 
^iameats  that  brought  about  the  passing  of  the  Clayton  Anti- 
trust Act  was  the  local  discrimination  by  ofl  companies,  line  ele- 
^atora  vaA  tumber  yards  against  Independents  until  such  Inde- 
pendents were  practteally  down  and  out,  aad  then  they  were 
purcbaned.  If  there  was  anything  left  worth  buying,  by  such 
BKmopoilstle  groaps  or  chalaa  But  the  Claytoa  Act  struck  only 
at  BMDopoiisue  eontrtd  aad  buying  of  capltu  stock  In  competing 
rompanlea.  ao  that  It  did  not  take  lawyers  long  to  discover  an 
epenmg  big  cnou^  to  drive  a  team  of  oxen  through,  by  which 
the  Bionopoiles  could  buy  the  assets  of  the  competing  company 
or  bualnoau.  In  maay  eaeee  they  proceeded  to  .acquire  the  eoa- 
troiUng  stock  la  theee  oompaalee  Illegally  aad  by  means  of  this 
eeatrof  wars  aMe  to  take  over  the  entire  assets,  aad  our  Supreme 
Ooart  heta  tbmt  though  the  first  stepe  were  Illegal,  the  later  steps 
wef«  legal  and  there  was  no  remfSdy.  R  was  also  held  In  1934 
that  evea  after  the  Federal  Ttade  OoamklaBlon  had  omamenced 
aetloa  because  ef  Illegal  stoek  control.  If  the  company  inunedi- 
ately  diveeted  Itself  of  the  stock  aad  later  acquL-ed  eontrol  of  the 
assets  before  the  Oommlssion  ooaM  enter  an  order  or  finish  its 
haarlaga.  the  remedy  agam  woold  faiL  To  meet  this  sltuatton, 
an  wifwmmendatton  of  the  Fsderal  Ttade  Oommiatfon  In  its  report, 
I  Introduoed  a  bin  In  the  SoMte  wttiita  the  laet  few  days  which, 
I  believe.  It  enacted  Into  law.  will  prevent  a  continuanoe  of  this 
itrol  of  ttna  products  through  their  maricets. 
also  went  carefully  Into  the  painful  effect  on 
a  grata  okarketa  through  control  of  the  grain 
altuatlon.  Time  aad  tlaie  again  the  Commis- 
lons  calUag  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Btrcri  aad  improper  use  of  grabi  exchangee 
«»B»*e  eCect  on  aU  the  grain-frowlng  farm- 


The  futures  contract  for  grain  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Ttade 
stiptilates  delivery  of  grain  in  Chicago.  Tlie  control  of  terminal 
devatoTB  at  low  rentals  by  large  grain  merchandisers  and  specu- 
lators gives  them  an  undue  competitive  advantage  in  handling 
cash  gnln  and  in  makli^  delivery  on  futvire  contracts.  These 
facts  have  favored  manlpulstlve  squeezes  and  comers  and  often 
forced  an  uneconomic  movement  of  grain  to  Chicago  In  order  to 
make  delivery." 

TO  meet  this  condition  the  Commission  In  Its  report  makes 
several  specific  recommendations  as  to  legtslation  that  would  pre- 
vent the  control  of  these  large  terminal  elevators,  secured  by  lease 
at  rentals  far  below  the  cost  of  maintenance  which  enables  certain 
interests  to  dominate  In  a  speculative  way  the  market  for  the  grain 
inducts  of  the  great  garden  valley  of  the  Middle  West.  Senator 
CAPFxa,  Senator  Fbazeeb.  and  other  Senators  are,  I  am  Informed. 
preparUig  legislation  for  introduction  to  correct  this  sltuatloa.  I 
sincere  hope  that  Congress  can  act  upon  it  at  this  seeslan. 

How  long  must  farmers  sxiffer  from  such  uneconomic  practloea 
and  abuses?  Several  of  us  have  determined  that  this  report  made 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  its  fxuther  rspcat  In  the 
field  of  fruit  and  vegetable  marketing,  which  will  be  f<nlhc(nning 
in  the  next  few  weeks,  will  not  be  allowed  to  lie  unused  and  vaa.- 
available.  There  are  those  who  feel  that  the  farmer  Is  too  per- 
sistent In  his  demands  for  relief  from  the  uneconomic  forces  that 
are  throttling  him,  but  it  would  be  well  for  these  to  bear  in  mind 
two  statements. 

First,  that  the  whole  course  of  the  world's  history  shows  that 
the  downfall  of  any  nation  has  not  been  far  behind  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  free  and  prosperous  agrarian  population. 

Second,  that  the  tie-up  between  the  producers  of  our  raw 
materials  and  all  other  industry  and  business  is  complete.  Their 
routes  may  ten^jorarlly  detour,  but  the  general  direction  of  their 
pourses  is  parallel,  and  their  objectives  miist  be  identical. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  long-range  problems  of  agriculture 
cannot  be  solved  in  a  moment  and  that  the  road  <a  necessity  will 
be  long  and  difficult;  but  I  am  Just  as  positive  that  thwe  will  be 
no  prosperity  In  America  without  the  prosperity  of  the  producers 
of  raw  materials,  and  that  the  elements  over  which  the  farmer  has 
ao  control,  such  as  drought,  heat,  frost,  insect  pests,  erosion,  and 
destruction  by  elements  are  enough  of  a  hazard  for  the  farmer  to 
be  compelled  to  meet  without  asking  him  to  continue  to  face  un- 
fair, unjust,  unreasonable,  inequitable,  and  even  criminal  condi- 
tions in  getting  his  product  to  the  consumer-buyer. 


Aliens 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CASOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  June  14  ilegitlative  day  of  Monday,  June  7),  1937 


RAIHO  ADOBBSS  OF  HON.  ROBERT  R.  RBYNOU)8.  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA.  ON   JUNE  9.   1A87 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ricord  a  radio  address  on  the 
subject  of  Aliens,  delivered  by  me  last  Wednesday  evenin*  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoro,  as  follows: 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  for  this  op- 
portunitv  of  addresslne  the  people  of  the  United  Statee.  The 
subject  of  my  remarks  tonight,  as  the  annoimcer  has  told  you.  is 
the  Aliens  Heaven — the  Alien's  Heaven  in  America. 

You  and  I  have  the  same  interest  in  this  problem.  »ntt  I  want 
you  to  feel  as  I  speak  to  you  over  this  marvelous  radio  chain  that 
I  am  coming  into  yoxxr  home  as  a  friend  to  talk  to  you  Intlmatdy 
and  peraonally. 

America  has  certainly  been  the  alien's  heaven.  Just  contrast 
the  condition  of  affairs  which  confronts  the  men,  woooen.  and 
children  who  live  in  Europe.  Asia,  or  Africa  with  our  own  sur- 
roundings here  tn  the  United  States.  Abroad  we  find  a  whole 
wocld  arming  as  never  before  for  another  war.  I  think  I  do  not 
exaggerate  if  I  eay  to  you  that  out  of  650,000,000  people  who  Uve 
m  Europe  today.  380.000,000  are  living  under  the  crushing  yoke  of 
ruthless  dictatorships.  Theee  dictatorshipa  have  absolutely  no 
regard  for  those  human  rights  which  Thomas  Jefferson  Immortal- 
laed  in  the  declaration  of  our  Independence.  Today  in  ^ain  we 
aee  the  Communists  seeking  to  obUtMtite  religion,  and  I  say  to 
you  that  no  matter  on  which  side  of  this  stn^Egle  your  sympa- 
thies may  lie.  the  horrors  of  that  war-torn  country  are  a  Ulght 
vpon  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  modem  civillaatian. 

Is  it  strange  that  we  have  now  in  this  country  over  14.000.000 
people  who  were  bom  ateoadf  I  do  not  think  so.  And  tt  la 
beyood  dlqpute  that  if  we  did  not  have  the  lestrtctloas  upon  Im- 
algratlan  now  on  the  statute  books,  which  Z  bellBra  az«  atiU  In- 
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adequate,  we  would  have  millions  more.  But  let  me  tell  you  what 
strikes  me  as  very  strange.  It  is  that  there  are  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  aliens  now  living  in  the  United  States  who  earn  their 
sustenance  here,  who  are  protected  by  our  laws,  and  who  enjoy 
our  liberties,  and  yet  are  so  indifferent  to  the  privileges  accorded 
to  them  that  they  are  unwilling  to  assume  the  slight  obligations 
which  citizenship  in  the  United  States  imposes  on  the  individual 
man  and  woman.  You.  of  course,  realize  that  the  foreigner  in 
our  midst  Is  a  beneficiary  of  our  social-security  law.  That  Is 
something  for  you  to  think  about.  And  here  Is  another  item 
which  I  want  every  one  of  you  to  carry  in  your  mind  until  this 
alien  problem  Is  settled,  as  I  think  it  should  be  settled.  The  for- 
elgn-bom  pc^vilation  of  the  United  States  have  shipped  abroad 
1,000.000.000  American  dollars  during  the  period  in  which  we  have 
wallowed  through  a  great  depression.  Think  of  that,  my  friends, 
91,000,000,000  shipped  abroad  to  support  people  in  foreign  lands  to 
whom  we  owe  no  oblif^ation  whatsoever.  Sometimes  I  wonder  if 
we  are  as  intelligent  a  people  as  some  of  om:  fellow  citizens  are 
Inclined  to  believe.  I  wonder  if  we  are  not  childlike,  deluded  by 
fantasies  painted  for  us  by  international  sentimentalists  who  have 
injected  themselves  or  seek  to  inject  themselves  into  the  solution 
of  the  alien  problem  in  the  United  States. 

I  take  it  that  no  one  in  any  home  to  which  I  have  been  ad- 
mitted tonight  to  talk  with  you  will  dispute  the  fact  that  we 
have  had  an  vmemployment  problem  which  demands  a  solution. 
The  unemployment  problem,  my  friends,  has  not  been  confined 
to  the  United  States.  It  has  existed  in  every  other  country  in 
the  world  throughout  the  past  decade  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
but  what.  I  venture  to  say.  a  very  large  number  of  Americans  do 
not  appreciate  is  the  fact  that  foreign  countries  are  putting  the 
rights  of  their  citizens  to  enjoy  the  employment  afforded  by  their 
industries  and  their  agrlcxiltxire  first.  To  my  mind  it  is  preposter- 
ous, it  is  almost  unthinkable,  that  we  should  be  probably  the  only 
country  in  the  world  which  does  not  by  law  give  preferential 
employment  to  our  citizens  and  secondary  consideration  to  the 
alien.  Worse  than  that,  to  me  it  is  a  shocking  thing  that  our 
Government  shoiUd  carry  upon  the  pay  roll  aliens  who  owe  us  no 
legal  obligation  and  to  whom  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
owes  no  moral  obligation.  I  want  you  to  think  about  the  fact 
that  the  late  Commissioner  of  Immigration  of  the  United  States 
repeatedly  said  in  the  past  4  years  that  there  are  20,000  aUen 
criminals  in  this  coimtry  who  could  not  be  reached  by  our  exist- 
ing deportation  statutes.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question,  my  fellow 
citizens.  How  long  are  we  going  to  make  this  coxintry  of  ours  a 
heaven  for  20,000,  or  any  other  number  of  thoxisands.  of  alien 
criminals?  More  than  that,  let  me  ask  you  why  we  should  mam- 
tain  thousands  upon  thousands  of  aliens  who  are  insane,  aliens 
who  are  physically  defective,  aliens  who  are  morally  tindeslrable, 
to  pollute  the  breeding  stock  of  our  people?  ^      ^^. 

Why  shoiUd  we  allow  thoxisands  of  aliens  to  enter  this  coim- 
try  every  year?  Why  should  we  have  allowed  60  percent  moro 
immigrants  to  enter  the  United  States  in  1936  than  we  did  in 
1933'  Why  Is  it  that  we  deported  less  than  half  the  number 
of  aliens  to  1936  than  we  did  to  1933?  I  will  teU  you:  In  the 
first  place,  becaiise  there  has  been  a  disposition  to  relax  the 
regulations  formerly  to  force  which  excluded  aliens  likely  to  be- 
come a  public  charge  and.  secondly,  because  our  statutes  dealing 
with  this  question  are  unquestionably  defective.  Some  people 
will  tell  you  that  we  no  longer  have  an  alien  problem.  I  will 
prove  to  you  the  contrary.  Tomorrow  afternoon.  June  10.  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  will  have  under 
consideration  a  bill  sponsored  by  people  who  are  unsympathetic 
with  the  wholly  American  viewpotot  of  this  problem.  Under  the 
provisioxis  of  this  bill,  if  it  is  passed,  no  crlmtoal  alien  can 
be  deported  unless  he  falls  once  more  into  the  clutches  of  the 
law  and  is  committed  to  an  institution.  Think  of  it.  Our  ex- 
isting statutes  are  bad  enough,  but  here  Is  virtual  amnesty  for 
the  20.000  alien  criminals  about  whom  the  representatives  of  the 
Labor  Department  have  been  talking  for  4  years.  This  grortesque 
measvire  would  actuidly  make  mandatory  the  deportation  of  some 
poor  alien  who  failed  to  get  a  license  for  carrying  a  gtm  while  out 
shooting  rabbits  even  though  he  was  not  sent  to  jail  after  con- 
viction for  this  misdemeanor,  but  does  not  provide  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  alien  who  has  to  the  past  committed  murder, 
larceny,  rape,  or  some  other  helnotu  crime.  I  contend  that  the 
fact  the  people  who  sponsor  such  a  meastire  as  this  can  actually 
get  it  before  Congress  for  serious  consideration  demonstrates  we 
still  have  an  alien  problem  to  the  United  States. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  realize  that  over  46.000,000  people 
wandered  back  and  forth  across  the  Canadian  and  Mexican 
borders  of  our  country  during  the  Isut  fiscal  year,  and  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  1936  says  that  over  half  of  these 
people  were  aliens.  Now,  my  fellow  citizens.  I  want  to  tell  you 
Bomethtog.  that  nobody  in  the  Department  of  Labor  or  anyone 
else  can  tell  you  how  many  of  theee  people  nmatoed  illegally  to 
the  United  States.  I  will  go  furthor  than  that  and  I  will  assert 
positively  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  nobody  can  truth- 
fully tell  you  or  tell  me  how  many  aliens  there  are  now  actually 
livtog  to  the  United  States.  My  feUow  citizens,  I  want  to  ask 
you  how  long  are  we  going  to  tolerate  such  a  condition  of  affairs. 
1  want  to  ask  you  why  it  is  that  we  cannot  register  the  foreigner 
within  o\ir  gates.  Why?  I  want  to  say  now  to  the  law-abiding 
alien  who  is  in  the  United  States  who  may  be  lUtenlng  to  me 
this  eventog  that  the  greatest  protection  which  he  couldhave 
ttom.  the  racketeer  and  the  blackmailer  woiild  be  a  fingerprtot 
registration  in  the  custody  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Any  alien  in  poesession  of  such  a  registration  could  defy 
a  blackmailer  who  threatened  deportation  on  any  tmlawful  or 


framed-up  charge  that  he  was  Illegally  la  the  United  Statea. 
Other  nations  protect  themselves  and  their  people  and  the  alien 
withto  their  gates  by  adequate  systems  of  registration.  May  t 
say  to  you  that  on  my  recent  trip  through  South  America,  Oentral 
America,  and  Mexico,  I  learned  that  these  nations  are  detennlned 
to  protect  the  labor  of  their  dtlaens  frxnn  \mf air  competition  by 
aliens.  In  one  of  the  great  republics  of  South  America  I  know 
from  personal  knowledge  that  an  American  eltlaen  cannot  secure 
employment  if  the  percentage  of  the  domestle  population  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  engaged,  is  not  employed. 

In  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  our  next-door  nel|fhhor  on  the  aouth, 
no  one  can  employ  more  than  10  peroent  foreign  labor,  and  X 
have  it  <m  good  authority  that  to  practical  experlenoe  the  ability 
of  a  foreigner  to  secure  employnoent  to  that  country  today  la 
almost  negligible.  Do  you  realize  that  an  American  trato  crew  la 
forced  to  leave  its  cars  when  It  reaches  the  Mexican  frontier  aad 
give  way  to  a  Mexican  trato  crew?  On  the  other  hand,  by  way  oC 
contrast.  I  understand  that  a  Mexican  crew  carries  Its  train  not 
only  to  the  American  border  but  up  to  the  next  dlvlalon  point 
and,  on  occasion,  even  farther.  In  bringing  this  matter  to  your 
attention  do  not  Imagtoe  for  a  moment  that  I  am  ooademnlaf 
the  action  <A  the  Mexican  Government.  Far  from  It.  I  ootnmma 
the  Mexican  Government  for  protecting  domestic  labor  to  ^e  vary 
limit  of  its  ability,  even  if  on  this  one  potot  it  may  go  to  length* 
which  seem  extreme.  Let  me  add  to  what  I  have  Just  said  by 
assuring  you  that  there  Is  no  country  to  Europe,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, which  does  not  guarantee  a-  preference  to  its  own  labor  and 
guard  its  dtlsens  or  subjects  from  the  unfair  ocxnpetltlon  of  an 
alien  Inunlgrant  seeking  to  exploit  Its  resources.  Kngland  has 
rightly  been  called  the  most  democratic  and  liberal  country  d. 
Z^irope  and  it  is  even  regarded  by  some  to  be  the  moat  liberal 
country  to  the  world  today.  But  do  you  think  that  the  Brlttah 
Government  will  permit  an  alien  to  land  on  ita  shorss  to  seek 
employment  if  there  is  to  Kngland  a  British  subject  able  and 
qruJified  to  fill  the  Job?  No,  my  filends:  the  British  Oovemment 
protects  its  people. 

My  fellow  dUcens,  if  anybody  tells  you  that  America  Is  not  the 
alien's  heaven  or  that  the  alien  Is  not  seeking  to  reach  this  heaven, 
you  can  tell  him  this:  Tlie  State  Department  estimates  that 
through  the  enforcement  of  regulations  designed  to  exclude  aliens 
liable  to  become  a  public  charge.  1,000,000  aliens  were  not  admitted 
to  the  United  States  and  were  not  added  to  the  ranks  of  our 
unemployed  between  October  1.  1930,  and  June  30.  1936.  It  Is  my 
ctmtention  that  these  regulations,  which  an  constantly  under 
assatilt  by  the  foreign  bloc  in  the  United  States,  must  be  crystal- 
lized into  law.  and  toto  law  which  cannot  be  evaded  by  thoaa 
charged  with  its  enforcement. 

Now,  to  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  have  totroduoed  to  Con- 
gress five  bills.  One  to  clean  the  country  of  the  alien  undesirable 
and  do  it  in  a  hxunane  fashion.  A  second  bill  to  restrict  Immi- 
gration toto  the  United  States  and  do  it  to  a  way  which  can 
offend  no  friendly  nation  to  any  part  of  the  world.  A  third  meaa- 
ure  which  I  have  introduced  is  for  the  protection  of  American 
labor  during  times  of  stress  and  emergency.  A  fourth  provldaa 
that  every  alien  to  the  United  States  be  registered.  The  fifth 
bill  is  to  guarantee  to  American  citizens  preference  to  employ- 
ment by  their  own  Government. 

My  f  ^ow  citizens,  you  are  of  the  sovereign  pec^le  of  this  great 
country.  I  appeal  to  you  for  support,  and  I  urge  upon  you  to 
express  your  will  and  demand  that  your  rlghta  be  protected 
through  the  action  of  your  Senators  and  Bepresentativea  la  Oon- 
gress. 

Good  night. 

Agricultural  Legislation  as  It  AflFects  Puerto  Rieo 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SANTIAGO  IGLESIAS 

RESIDENT  COMMISSIONER  FROM  PUERTO  BIOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Jiine  9.  1937 

ISx.  IGLESIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  agricultural 
and  sugar  legislation  pending  before  tbe  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, I  feel  it  my  duty,  as  Resident  Commissioner  of 
Puerto  Rico,  to  set  forth  Puerto  Rico's  position  relative  to 
this  proposed  le^slation. 

At  the  outset  I  would  Uke  to  make  dear  Puerto  Rico's 
legal  and  economic  status  in  the  Union.  By  tbe  Tteatj  of 
1898  Spain  ceded  Puerto  Rico  to  the  United  States.  "Bf 
that  treaty  Puerto  Rico  came  to  the  Union  as  a  poma- 
nent  addition  to  our  territory  with  the  acquiescence  and 
consent  of  all  Americans.  General  Miles,  in  his  proclama- 
tion to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  on  July  28.  18M,  said: 


■'■A' 


We  bring  you  protection,  not  only  to  youradves.  but  to 
property,  to  promote  your  proapertty.  and  bestow  upon  you  th« 
iinmwTiiti—  and  blessings  of  the  liberal  instlttttlotis  c€  our  ~ 
emment.  '-. 
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yy^Qowfng  the  proclamatloD  and  SpainlB  cession  In  the 
treaty.  Pnerto  RIoo.  a  completely  arganlaed  territory,  be- 
came an  intccral  part  of  the  Union.  All  of  its  resouroes 
duly  ^-^•"»*'  a  part  of  those  of  the  wialnlawl,  and  by  con- 
gressianal  act  in  1917,  an  of  its  inhabitants  became  citi- 
MBom  of  the  United  States. 

Since  then  Puerto  Rico  has  stood  by  the  flag  in  peace  and 
In  war.  Her  soldiers  fought  side  by  aide  with  those  from 
the  States  In  the  great  World  War. 

Puerto  Rico  to  now  the  greateit  territory  of  the  United 
BUtes:  largest  from  the  ataodpolBt  of  population;  and  larg- 
est from  the  staxM^point  of  purchaiwi  of  mainland  products. 
It  ranks  ahead  of  aU  areas  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
caeept  Canada,  as  a  maztat  for  mainland  products.  It  por- 
i^lnifi  more  prodocts  from  continental  United  States  than 
aU  otter  market  areas  eaoept  flye  United  gingdom.  Can- 
•fda.  Mpan.  nwaoe.  and  Germany.  Puerto  Rico  purchases 
more  from  the  States  than  do  mdb  countries  as  Bdgium. 
Italy,  Netherlands.  CSUna.  or  Iferiffo,  or  than  Cuba. 

Its  iwp*'**"—  Inctnde  those  of  tte  farm  and  factory.  It 
nmks  Hist  as  a  maxket  for  rice,  pmthasing  from  the  main- 
land In  1936  more  than  10  thnes  as  much  as  all  foreign 
qjuum—  I-*— ^h****^  B  ranks  third  as  a  market  for  main- 
ww^i  laz^  and  second  as  a  maztat  for  an  our  meat  prod- 
ucts. It  ''^wfcm  second  as  a  purchaser  cf  wheat  flour,  first 
fls  a  martet  for  shoes,  and  holds  a  high  rank  for  many 
«Cter  products  of  tte  farm  and  factory. 

o/  Futrto  Mieo  om  a  market  /or  specified  prodveta  of  eonti- 
nenial  VuUtd  8tmte*.J93S  and  19M 


AU  of  its  purchases  from  the  mainland  are  transported  in 
American  bottoms.  It  purchases  practically  all  of  its  serv- 
ices, such  as  Insurance  and  tte  like,  f  nxn  the  maiiUand. 
It  returns  a  higher  percentage  of  its  trade  dollar  to  the 
mfctwiAtirt  than  any  other  area  selling  sugar  in  tte  conti- 
nental United  States  markets. 

Puerto  Rico  not  only  ranks  next  to  the  fire  leading  mar- 
kets of  tte  world  as  a  market  for  mainland  products  but 
purchases  are  fiK^Tfi**'^  faster  ttan  those  of  all  other  areas. 
.^--Parchases  tram  tbt  matnlanrt  Increased  23  percent  in  1936 
over  ISM,  wteveas  exports  to  foreign  countries  increased 
only  abmit  8  percent.  Since  American  occupation  tte  island 
has  risen  from  almost  nothing  as  a  marlcet  for  mainland 
goods  to  a  ranking  ct  sixth  among  all  tbe  areas  of  the 
world. 

Monk  of  euMtomen  of  eajtfnentel  DnUed  States  in  order  of 
mmomi»t  pitrctuued  dmrtmif  1939 

(Thousand  doitea) 
X.  Vtattsd  K1'ng<Vwi  .  ■ 

a.  " 
t. 

4. 
t. 

a. 

7. 
Coba 


4S9.050 

sss.asa 
204.  sia 
las.sss 

100.685 
86.SS3 
S5.744 
87,433 
80.851 

Not  only  doss  Puerto  Rico  rank  sixth  as  a  maitct  lor  con- 
bnt  it  buys  a  smaller  proportian  of  what  tt 
from  foreign  countries  than  does  tte  United  States 


as  a  whole.  In  1936  Puerto  Rico  bought  only  6  percent  <rf 
its  total  consumption  from  foreign  countries,  whereas  tte 
United  States  (no  data  for  individual  States  available) 
bought  from  foreign  countries  antroximately  7  percent  of 
all  goods  consumed. 

Puerto  Rico  is  an  integral  part  of  our  national  defense. 
and  serves  as  tte  first  line  of  defense  for  tte  Panama  Canal. 
It  is  tte  gateway  to  our  Latin-American  countries.  Tte 
policies  of  the  mainland  toward  Puerto  Rico  are  carefully 
soutinized  by  Latin-American  countries  generally  as  a  basis 
of  their  poUcy  toward  tte  United  States.  Tte  graduates  of 
its  University  and  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  are  among 
tte  If^dlng  scientists  of  pan-American  and  South  American 
countries,  many  of  them  telding  responsible  ofBcial  positions 
in  these  countries. 

With  its  large  population,  and  its  productive  farm  land, 
tte  island  possesses  tte  qualifications  for  beomning  an  even 
laigor  pundiaser  of  tte  intxiucts  of  tte  mainland  fanns  and 
factorief^.  Its  large  jwpulation,  in  proportion  to  Its  natural 
lesouices.  forces  tte  isluid  to  become  an  elfective  trading 
center.  It  must  sell  in  our  mainland  markets  the  products 
for  which  its  resources  are  adai]4«d,  and  in  turn  pur^iase  a 
very  large  part  of  all  it  omsumes. 

For  more  than  a  century  sugar  has  been  one  of  the  lead- 
ing sources  of  income.  In  most  years  since  1905  tte  income 
ftom  sugar  has  represented  around  two-thirds  of  the  income 
of  tte  eatite  island.  This  is  not  because  it  preten  to  pro- 
duce sugar  in  preference  to  other  products,  but  because 
sugar  enables  it  to  make  tte  most  intensive  use  of  its  land 
resources.  Sugar  provides  a  larger  Income  per  acre,  and 
more  work  per  acre,  than  any  other  crop  for  which  tte 
island'^  agricultural  resources  are  adapted.  In  fact,  more 
dollars  are  paid  to  labor  alone  for  pro<hicing  a  ton  of  sugar 
than  tte  total  returns  from  practically  any  other  crop  that 
can  be  grown  on  tte  land. 

Puerto  Rico  has  supplied  tte  mainland  with  sugar  since 
American  occupation  and  tte  island's  increase  in  production 
has  been  about  in  proportion  to  the  increases  in  other  dranestic 
areas.  Its  share  of  the  mainland's  sugar  requirements  is  still 
small,  being  only  about  12.4  percent  of  tte  total.  However, 
Puerto  Rico's  share  is  more  important  to  Puerto  Rico  tten  is 
tte  diare  of  any  otter  area  to  ttet  respective  area.  This  is 
due.  of  course,  to  tte  fact  that  Puerto  Rico  is  more  depend- 
ent upon  tte  income  from  sugar  than  is  tte  case  cd  any 
State. 

Sugar  is  truly  the  lifeblood  of  the  island,  providing  more 
en^>loymait  than  any  other  industry,  and  paying  directly  or 
indirectly  about  three-fourths  of  tte  island's  public  revenue. 
It  provides  tte  backbone  of  tte  economic  structure  of  tte 
island  and  directly  or  indirectly  is  the  basis  for  nearly  aU 
industrial  activity. 

Tte  dependence  of  Puerto  Rico  upon  sugar  was  recognized 
by  tte  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  a  press  release  of  May  1, 
1937,  when  te  said  that  if  tte  distribution  of  quotas  were  to 
be  made  on  tte  basis  of  tte  need  of  tte  xaaaben  of  local 
sugar-producing  communities,  it  was  believed  that  Puerto  Rico 
would  te  tte  first  area  to  receive  an  increase. 

At  tte  time  the  agricultural-adjustment  program  went  into 
effect  Puerto  Rico  had  Just  recovered  from  two  serious  out- 
breaks of  sugarcane  disease.  These  diseases  struck  other 
areas  as  well  as  Puerto  Rioo,  and  for  a  time  threatened  to 
annihilate  the  cane-sugar  industry.  They  reduced  jrields  by 
about  c«e-4udf  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  even  mate  In  sixne  otter 
areas. 

Tte  series  of  years  iMx>vided  in  tte  Jones-Costigan  Act 
(1925-33)  fr«n  which  to  select  3  years  as  a  basis  for  quotas 
Included  mostly  this  period  of  low  production.  Tte  3  years 
used  tar  establishing  a  base  quota  fell  in  this  recovery 
period,  and  it  so  teppened  ttet  in  2  of  tte  years  desig- 
nated as  base  years,  yields  in  Puerto  Rico  was  reduced  sub- 
stantially because  of  ateormal  weather  conditions.  In  1931, 
rainfall  in  the  island  was  only  about  (me4ialf  of  normal,  and 
as  a  result  yields  were  very  low.  In  October  1932  a  devastat- 
ing hurricane  struck  the  northern  part  of  the  island  and 
reduced  production  there  by  approximately  40  peroenU> 
which  was  reflected  hi  tte  1933  output.    Tte  result  ttt  faM 
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fiaStag  these  two  subnormal  years  in  tte  years  used  as  tte 
basis  for  computing  quotas  was  to  give  tte  island  a  base 
quota  approximately  100,000  tons  below  that  which  it  would 
teve  obtained  if  the  yield  had  been  normal  in  tte  base  years. 
This  situation  was  recognized  by  Congress  at  tte  time  tte 
legislation  was  passed  and  was  giv^  consideration  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  formation  of  tte  legislation,  but,  due  to 
tte  necessity  for  a  compromise  to  facilitate  tte  passage  of 
the  legislation,  Puerto  Rico  was  forced  to  take  a  quota  below 
ttet  to  which  it  was  Justly  entitled. 

Effect  of  tugereane  diseese*  upon  produetUm  in  Puerto  JMeo 
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■nieae  data  sbow  a  gradual  increaae  from  1936  to  1934  resulting 
from  Increased  uae  of  dlaeaae-resiitant  varieties  of  cane.  The  ex- 
ceptions are  1W9.  when  production  was  reduced  by  the  hurricane 
of  October  1928;  1931.  when  production  was  reduced  by  Isck  of 
moisture:  and  1938.  when  production  was  reduced  by  the  huzxlcane 
of  October  1932. 

By  1934,  disease-resistant  varieties  of  sugarcane  were  in 
use  throu^iout  the  island,  and  tte  production  of  ttet  year 
was  approximately  one-third  larger  than  the  year  tefore, 
although  the  acreage  was  the  same.  The  final  quota  for 
Puerto  Flco  (including  local  consumption)  tot  1934  was 
approximatdy  230.000  tons  telow  tte  production  of  ttet 
year,  all  of  which  was  completed  prior  to  tte  Jones-Costi- 
gan legislation. 

At  that  time  a  modem  refinery  had  been  developed  in 
the  island  but  had  not  reached  its  maTlmum  production 
capacity.  Puerto  Rico's  refined  quota  was  established  on 
the  basis  of  wtet  it  had  refined  for  tte  mainland  market 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  legislation  vihea  tte  refining 
of  sugar  in  the  island  was  in  process  of  devekwment. 
Other  refineries  were  teing  considered  before  tte  enact- 
ment of  tte  Jones-Costlgan  legislation.  Consequently. 
Puerto  Rico's  refined  quota  not  only  failed  to  provide  a 
sufficient  amoimt  to  enable  tte  then  existing  refinery  to 
operate  efficiently  and  at  capacity  level,  but  m^cluded  any 
further  increase  In  refining. 

In  addition  to  receiving  reduced  raw  quotas  by  reason  of 
the  abnormal  weatter  conditions,  tte  island  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  benefit  payments^  on  tte  basis  of  other  areas. 
Neither  the  principle  of  parity,  nor  ttet  of  returning  taxes 
paid  on  Puerto  Rlcan  sugar,  was  established  as  a  basis  for 
making  b«iefit  payments.  Tlie  island  was  paid  for  tte 
surplus  cane  in  the  1935  crop  an  amount  estimated  to 
equal  the  expense  of  producing  tte  cane  at  tte  time  it 
was  taken  over  by  the  Government.  Tliis  was  in  no  sense 
a  benefit  payment;  neitter  was  such  a  payment  made  to 
other  domestic  areas,  owing  to  the  fact  ttet  tte  adjust- 
ment of  iMToduction  in  these  other  areas  was  negligible. 

Puerto  Rico  received  a  tenefit  payment  of  35  cents  per 
ton  of  cane  on  tte  1936  crop,  which  was  by  far  tte  lowest 
rate  of  payment  made  to  any  of  tte  domestic  areas.  At  tte 
same  time  it  was  forced  to  carry  at  a  heavy  expense  approx- 
imately 230,000  tons  of  surplus  sugar  from  tte  1934  crop,  tte 
first  year  in  which  production  was  normal  following  tte 
period  of  cane  diseases  and  abnormsd  weather  conditions. 

Puerto  Rico  made  liy  far  tte  greatest  reduction  in  tte 
production  of  sugar  under  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  of  any 
domestic  area  supplying  tte  mainland-  It  actually  reduced 
its  production  by  approximate  370.000  tons  in  1935  in 
order  to  come  within  its  quota.  Production  in  tte  2  years 
1935  and  1936  was  reduced  by  around  600,000  tons,  and  more 
than  100,000  tons  were  still  held  in  producers'  wareteuses  at 
tte  beginning  of  1937.  Puerto  Rico  lived  up  to  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  tte  Jones-Costigan  Act,  even  thoufl^  this 
reduction  in  production  of  approximately  600,000  tons  of 
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sugar  resulted  in  a  tremendous  Increase  hi  tte  already 
burdensome  imonplosred  population.  Not  only  did  this  re- 
duction in  income  and  wages  work  a  hardship  upon  farmers 
and  labor  but  it  resulted  hi  a  reduction  hi  tte  already  low 
revenues  available  for  schools  and  health  fadUtlss. 

Puerto  Rico  oidured  these  dlscrimlnatlr.ns  and  banUilps 
with  the  feeling  ttet  it  was  contributing  its  part  tofward  tte 
rehabilitation  of  the  sugar  industry  in  all  areas  and  wiUi  tte 
full  beli^  that  when  more  permanoit  leglnlattnn  mm  being 
developed  its  Just  quota  would  te  restored. 

Tte  legislation  that  was  proposed  not  <»3ly  fidls  to  restore  i 
tte  quota  to  which  Puerto  Rico  was  entitled  at  tte  thne 
tte  Jones-Costigan  Act  was  effected  but  it  actually  pioposes 
a  reduction  of  8,000  tons  of  raw  sugar,  and  continues  to 
treat  Puerto  Rico  on  the  basis-  of  a  foreign  area  in  tte 
matter  of  refined  sugar. 

Puerto  Rico's  rights  to  share  in  the  mainland  sugar  reqntare- 
ments  on  tte  same  basis  as  otter  domestic  areas  are  not  baaed 
alone  on  a  legal  and  moral  basis  Ixtt  also  on  an  economic 
basis.  Puerto  Rico  buys  more  farm  i»t>ducts  per  ton  of  sugar 
than  does  any  other  area  supplying  tte  mainland  markets. 
Its  purchases  of  farm  pitxiucts  are  equivalent  to  tte  yield  at 
i4)proximatdly  1.000,000  acres  of  mainland  farm  lands,  divided 
principally  among  livestock  i»t)ducers,  dairy  farms,  grain  pro- 
ducers, rice  growers,  and  truc^  fanners.  This  is  nearly  twice 
the  amount  of  acreage  required  to  produce  tte  farm  products 
purchased  by  Cuba.  Wten  freight,  insurance,  and  capital 
paymmts  are  included  with  commodities  Puerto  Rico  returns 
to  the  mainland  every  dollar  received  for  goods  sold  there. 

While  Puerto  Rico's  needs  for  increased  quotas  of  raw  and 
refined  sugar  are  much  greater  than  those  of  other  areas,  due 
to  its  heavy  population  and  its  lack  of  opportunity  in  c  ther 
fields  of  production,  it  asks  simidy  for  equal  treatment  with 
that  of  other  domestic  areas,  based  on  its  traditional  record  as 
one  of  tte  domestic  sugar-producing  areas,  and  on  the  basis 
of  its  record  as  a  market  for  products  of  the  mainland  farms 
and  factories.  Puerto  Rico  has  always  spent  practically  every 
dollar  received  from  the  sale  of  products  to  tte  mainland  in 
purchases  of  goods  and  services  from  tte  mainland. 

We  ask  for  tte  consideration  which  Puerto  Rico,  as  an 
integral  part  of  tte  United  States,  and  vrtdch  its  record  of 
supplying  the  mainland  with  sugar  and  providing  tte  main- 
land with  a  market,  rightfully  deserves. 

PBOCBAM  rOB  PUBtTO  UOO 

I  think  it  proper  at  this  point  that  a  presentation  of  some 
of  tte  high  qx>ts  of  tte  program  elaborated  for  tte  recon- 
structicm  of  Puerto  Rico  as  represented  by  tte  administration 
of  Gov.  Blanton  Wlnship  te  submitted  for  tte  information  of 
Members  of  Congress.  These  official  declarations  are  worthy 
of  Congress'  lest  consideration. 

Inauguration  <rf  plans  for  resettling  tteusands  of  Purarto 
Rican  families  on  farm  lands,  where  they  may  raise  food 
crops  for  sale  and  toac  ttetr  own  use.  has  been  proposed  as 
tte  next  major  step  in  Puerto  Rioo's  extensive  program  at 
econ<»nic  improvemezrt. 

It  is  estimated  ttet  there  are  500.000  acres  of  farm  land 
available  for  resettlement  purposes,  and  plans  teve  been 
drawn  up  for  resettling  on  those  lands  many  of  tte  small 
farmers  whose  temes  and  ctaps  were  destroyed  by  tte  devas- 
tating hurricanes  of  1928  and  1933.  Most  of  those  families, 
teving  no  other  place  to  go.  moved  down  to  tte  lowlands  near 
San  Juan,  tte  island's  capital,  and  otter  cities,  where  they 
now  reside  under  unsatisfactory  conditions. 

Funds  now  being  sought  from  tte  Resettlement  Adminis- 
tration and  other  Federal  agencies  by  Gov.  Blanton  Wfaiship 
and  tte  insular  autterities  would  te  used  to  purdiase  tte 
lands,  provide  kyw-cost  houses,  supply  tte  famlUss  with  ]hre> 
stock,  and  train  them  in  efllcient  farming  methods,  liost  of 
tte  lands  which  would  te  acquired  are  located  tn  tte  foot- 
hills in  the  interior  of  tte  island.  Tte  lands  and  eqalpment 
would  te  sold  to  tte  settlers  on  a  long-term  payment  basis. 

A  start  on  tte  resettlment  program  already  has  been 
wiMito  by  tte  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration 
(P.  R.  R.  A.),  idiich  recently  purchased  (me  of  tte  largest 
sugar  mills  In  Puerto  Rioo  and  is  now  perfecting  a  coopera- 
tive plan  at  opczation  in  which  1,000  or  man  iamittes  will 
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c«eb  aeqoiie  »  diare  in  the  mffl  along  with  land  on  which 
to  grow  foods  for  their  own  use. 

Reallztaig  that  the  task  of  putting  the  Idand  on  a  more 
■atisf  actory  economic  basis  involves  taking  advantage  of  every 
possible  sooroe  of  increased  emidoyment  and  income  for  the 
people  of  the  crowded  island.  Governor  WInship  has  been 
encouraging  the  insular  government,  the  P.  R.  R.  A^  and 
other  P^deral  agencies,  to  exhaust  every  opportunity. 

By  following  an  aggressive  progrun,  the  island  has  been 
Improved  along  many  lines,  economically,  physically,  and 
soclaDy.  Living  standards  have  been  rising  steadily  during 
recent  years,  public  education  has  been  Improved  markedly, 
new  sources  of  emidoyment  have  been  found,  and  new  cash 
crops  are  being  developed.  Progress  has  been  made  at  such 
a  rate,  according  to  Qovemor  Tinnship.  that  individuals 
whose  knoiiedge  of  Puerto  Rico  was  acquired  4  or  5  years 
ago.  or  kmger.  are  now  quite  out  of  date. 

Unemployment  has  been  a  serious  problem  on  the  Island 
for  many  years,  just  as  it  is  on  the  mainland,  but  recent  de- 
velopments are  encouraging.  Until  recently  there  were  rela- 
tively few  industries  there,  owing  to  the  lack  of  capital  and 
the  scard^  of  raw  materials.  Persistent  research  and  in- 
genuity, however,  have  uncovered  a  number  of  new  possi- 
bOitiee. 

Glass  manufacture,  rum  distffling.  and  gon  cutting  are 
ftninng  the  more  promising  industries.  Puerto  Rico  has  a 
grade  of  sand  which  la  partiealarly  sottable  for  manufactur- 
ing glass,  and  the  r'>««<>«n<«*^  of  that  industry  are  being  in- 
nellflstil  carefidhr.  The  Island  last  year  sundted  well  over 
hair  of  aU  the  rum  shipped  into  the  States,  and  prodnckkm 
is  even  greater  so  far  this  7/ear.  Gem  cutting  is  expected  to 
frxr^TM^  also,  as  more  laborers  acquire  skill  at  the  trade. 

The  needlework  and  embroidery  industry,  for  which  the 
Puerto  Ricans  are  famous,  has  been  growing  rapMly  In  the 
last  4  years,  the  value  of  the  products  siiipped  back  to  the 
States  having  increased  from  less  than  $12.000.000. in  1932 
to  more  than  $21,000,000  in  1936.  Included  in  those  figures 
are  the  linen  manufactures,  including  linen  clothing  which 
now  provides  considerable  emplosnnent. 

There  even  is  a  strong  chance  that  the  Island  will  be- 
come a  fairly  important  source  of  sold.  One  individual  is 
reported  to  have  invested  about  $100,000  in  equipment  for 
taking  gold  from  the  moimtain  streams.  Marble  and  man- 
ganese are  being  produced  now  in  important  quantities,  and 
the  hair-net,  straw-hat,  and  button  industries  show  signs  of 
expanding.  Ea^  new  industry  and  each  one  that  can  be 
expanded  means  man  employment  and  greater  inccune  for 
the  people. 

In  the  fldd  of  agriculture,  also,  important  developments 
are  taking  place.  Puerto  Rico  is  trying  particularly  to  de- 
velop new  crops  which  can  be  sold  in  the  States  vrithout 
competing  with  domestic  agricultural  products.  The  pro- 
duction of  vanilla  beans  has  been  started  and  will  receive 
doae  attention.  Sea-island  cotton  is  another  promising 
crop  for  which  there  is  a  market  in  the  States.  Successful 
experiments  are  also  being  conducted  with  quinine  plants 
and  perfume-bearing  plants.  In  addition,  Puerto  Rico  is 
endeavoring  to  grow  new  types  of  bamboo  which  can  be  used 
for  making  furniture  and  for  othor  uses,  and  is  hoping  to 
produce  a  grade  of  light  tobacco  which  can  be  used  for 
^ffettes.  Its  present  tobacco  crop  is  suitaUe  only  for 
hlglier-priced  dgmrs,  and  the  markH  tor  that  crop  Is  limited. 
Concerted  efforts  also  are  being  made  to  revive  coffee 
production.  Tho  hnnieaneB  almoat  wiped  out  the  coffee 
crop  so  that  the  tadand  subsequoitly  lost  its  foreign  mar- 
kets. Ihe  insular  government  soon  will  start  a  compaign 
to  popularise  Puerto  Rican  coffee  in  continental  United 
States.  The  Island  produces  a  rich,  full-bodied  coffee  espe- 
cially fluitablt  for  demitaase.  hot  consumers  in  the  States 
are  not  yet  familiar  with  It  Tnamriich  as  all  our  coffee 
nofw  te  imported  from  foreign  countries.  Puerto  Rloo  is  de- 
termined to  gei  a  share  of  the  huge  market  here. 

As  a  farOier  aid  to  agricidture,  and  as  a  means  of  increaa- 

ing  the  island's  food  supply,  the  authorities  also  are  en- 

m  llw  grofwing  of  vegetahlea.  such  as  tomatoes  and 

and  also  oom.   Puerto  Rloo  now  spends  about  $21^- 


000.000  a  year  for  food  purchased  from  farmers  and  manu- 
facturers in  the  States,  buying  more  food  here  than  any 
foreign  country  except  the  United  Kingdom.  Even  so,  many 
of  the  island's  people  need  a  better-balanced  and  mcMe 
adequate  diet. 

Cooperatives  have  been  formed  to  assist  in  the  market- 
ing of  coffee  and  tobacco  outside  Puerto  Rico,  and  other 
cooperative  organizations  sure  working  toward  more  orderly 
marketing  of  food  crops  within  the  island. 

Puerto  Rico  is  particularly  proud  of  what  has  been  ac- 
complished in  recent  years  on  behalf  of  labor.  Indeed,  the 
island  has  set  the  pace  for  many  of  the  States  in  this  re- 
spect. It  has,  for  example,  a  workmen's  compensation  law 
which  is  generally  regarded  as  a  model  for  any  State,  apply- 
ing both  to  Industrial  and  to  agricultural  labor.  In  addi- 
tion, it  has  and  strictly  observes  a  child-labor  law  and  an 
8-hour  day.  which  also  is  unique  in  that  it  applies  to  both 
the  factory  and  farm  laborers.  Strikes  are  infrequent  and 
are  settled  peacefully  and  promptly,  often  through  arbitra- 
tion conducted  by  the  insular  government.  Wages  still 
are  relatively  low,  but  they  have  been  increasing  in  the  last 
few  years  to  the  point  where  total  pay  rolls  on  the  island 
now  are  the  highest  in  history.  In  the  larger  industries, 
wages  are  established  under  coIlecUve  bargaining,  with  capi- 
tal and  labor  working  in  harmony. 

The  laboring  classes  are  well  represented  in  the  insular 
government.  The  island's  treasurer  and  the  commissioner 
of  labor  both  are  members  of  the  Labor  Party.  Of  the  19 
senators  in  the  inaUar  legislature,  7  are  members  of  that 
party;  of  the  39  representatives  in  the  lower  house.  15  rep- 
resaat  labor. 

Collective  bargaining.  Just  referred  to,  is  only  one  of  the 
many  New  Deal  policies  and  programs  which  have  been 
amiUed  profitably  to  the  island.  Although  Puerto  Rico  has 
had  less  regular  and  emergency  Federal .  assistance  per 
capita  than  any  of  the  48  States,  it  nevertheless  has  been 
treated  generously  and  appreciates  the  help  received.  The 
P.  W.  A.  has  been  improving  waterworks,  sewers,  and 
schools.  The  P.  R.  R.  A.  is  conducting  reforestation  and 
nural  electrification  projects  which  will  permanentiy  benefit 
the  island. 

In  the  reforestation  work  20,000,000  young  mahogany 
trees  have  been  made  available  for  planting  to  replace  the 
once-plentiful  timber  supply  of  the  island. 

Through  various  Federal  Government  agencies  Puerto 
Rico  has  received  the  benefits  of  soil-conservation  programs 
and  has  had  needed  help  from  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Corporation,  the  Federal  land  bank,  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration, and  others.  In  addition  a  terracing  program 
is  to  be  undertaken  in  connection  with  the  ResetUement 
project  to  preserve  the  soil  on  the  Inland  slopes. 

Other  physical  improvements  also  are  contributing  to  the 
economic  betterment  of  the  island.  The  harbor  at  San 
Juan  has  been  deepened  and  the  turning  basin  enlarged,  so 
that  the  largest  ships  now  can  enter.  Further  improvements 
are  contemidated.  Other  ports  have  been  or  are  to  be 
improved,  thus  facilitating  c(»nmerce  with  the  mainland  of 
the  United  States. 

A  genuine  building  boom  has  been  in  progress  during 
recent  months  and  more  building  is  contemplated.  The 
splendid  road  system,  consisting  of  almost  1,200  miles  of 
hard-surfaced  highway  and  other  roads,  is  being  added  to 
and  improved  each  year.  Trout  and  other  fish  are  being 
placed  in  some  of  the  many  moimtain  streams  as  an  added 
attraction  to  toinists,  who  can  travel  to  any  part  of  the 
island  on  the  highway  ssrstem.  Deep-sea  tuna  fishing  trom 
April  through  July  is  as  good  there  as  any  other  place  in 
the  world. 

Development  of  the  tourist  trade  is  being  counted  on  to 
add  to  Puerto  Rico's  income.  The  island  has  a  combination 
of  climate,  scenery,  and  other  natural  attractions  which  few 
resorts  anywhere  in  the  world  can  match.  Visitors  are  espe- 
cially interested  in  the  historic  monuments,  including  El 
Morro.  the  former  home  of  Ponce  de  Leon's  family;  La 
Forteleza.  in  which  the  Governor  resides;  and  other  appeal- 
ing places  of  interest. 
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Tbe  Caribbean  National  Forest  at  T*MpiiUo  is  described  as 
»  place  of  rare  beauty  mith  luxuriant  tropical  vegetatioiL 
It  has  been  equipped  with  tourist  cabins,  mountain  wallcs. 
and  two  swimming  pools  fed  by  mountain  streams. 

The  island  is  hoping  that  additional  ships  soon  will  be 
available  to  carry  tourists  there  in  greater  niunbers.  and  it 
is  reported  that  private  capital  plans  to  provide  still  greater 
accommodations  for  visitors. 

Federal  funds  have  been  available  for  some  of  these  de- 
velopments, but  much  of  the  progress  has  been  effected 
through  the  funds  of  the  Insular  government.  Yet,  even  in 
tiie  trying  years  just  passed,  the  insular  government  has 
balanced  its  budgets  and  increased  its  surpluses.  Greater 
spending  for  the  public  good  has  been  accomplished  imder 
such  conditions  only  by  a  policy  of  wise  economy  and  by 
more  efficient  tax  collections. 

The  credit  of  the  island  is  good,  with  the  result  that  it  has 
beoi  able  to  refinance  certain  of  its  bonded  obligations  at  a 
reduced  rate  of  interest  and  to  sell  the  bonds  at  a  premium. 
This  resulted  tn  an  annual  saving  of  $80,000.  In  line  with 
the  policy  of  economy  and  businesslike  administration  of 
the  island's  affairs,  the  cost  of  electric  lights  and  power  to 
the  consumers  in  the  three  principal  cities  has  been  reduced 
about  half  a  million  dollars  annually,  and  usury  has  been 
practically  eliminated.  Interest  rates  until  a  few  years  ago 
were  quite  high,  and  by  reducing  them,  capital  has  been 
made  available  to  many  individuals  who  otherwise  could  not 
afford  to  borrow. 

Puerto  Rico  has  not  hesitated  to  spend  its  revenues  for 
worthy  purposes,  and  one  such  purpose  is  education.  Last 
year  the  insular  and  municipal  governments  spent  more 
than  $6,000,000  for  public-school  education.  That  sum  is 
nearly  twice  what  the  insular  government  spent  for  all  pur- 
poses ta  1898,  indicating  clearly  that  the  Puerto  Rican 
people  are  doing  everjrthing  possible  to  raise  their  standards. 
There  xxm  is  more  than  $11,000,000  invested  in  school  prop- 
erty, whereas  in  1898  there  was  only  one  public  building  on 
the  ^^ole  island  v^ch  had  been  built  to  serve  a?  a  schooL 

And  in  the  face  of  the  already  generous  appropriations 
for  public  education,  an  additional  millicxi  dollars  has  been 
budgeted  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

The  island  still  has  its  problems.  In  spite  of  the  tremen- 
dous progress  it  has  made  in  recent  jrears,  but  the  people 
are  attacking  those  problems  Intelligentiy  and  aggressively. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  any  groups  of  1.800.000  people  ever 
has  equaled  in  the  short  space  of  38  years  the  i/rogrtss 
which  Puerto  Rico  has  made  since  it  became  a  part  of  the 
United  States.  Socially  and  economically,  the  island  al- 
ready stands  out  among  its  Caribbean  neic^ibars  and  can 
be  expected  to  raise  its  status  stin  higher  as  progress  con- 
tinues in  the  future. 


War  Debts  and  Trade  Treaties 


EXTENSION  OF  REBiAUKS 

ov 

HON.  DUDLEY  A.  WHITE 

or  orao 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  9, 1937 

Mr.  WHTTB  of  Ohio.  Bdr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave 
granted  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  tn  the  Rscoio,  I 
wish  to  (fiscuss  war  Otbts  and  trade  treaties. 

The  troublesome  question  of  war  debts  seems  to  be  in  the 
same  position  that  Bdark  Tvrain  described  when  he  remarked 
that  "everybody  talks  about  the  weather,  but  nobody  does 
anything  about  it." 

The  Government  has  beoi  strangely  sOent  and  inactive 
over  a  period  of  several  years  about  the  11^  bQlions  of 
dollars  that  was  taken  from  the  pockets  of  American  citiaeng 
to  provide  these  loans.  However,  the  pe^e  ttiemadves 
have  not  forgotten  and  they  rii^xtfuDy  expect  the  Qovem- 
ment  to  use  every  resource  at  Us  command  to  recover  iSittt 


cash.  An  unbalanced  Budget,  tremendous  frpmrtiturea  on 
all  sides,  continuous  deficits,  and  an  ever-expanding  tax 
burden,  give  added  force  to  tlieir  demands  for  collection. 

European  nations  seem  to  have  plenty  of  money  for  arma- 
ments; and  yet  they  tell  us  they  cannot  pay  thair  obligations 
to  the  United  States.  This  odd  spectacle  presents  anothrr 
reason  why  our  own  people  insist  that  definite  action  be 
taken  on  the  debt  question. 

As  a  practical  means  of  accomplishing  this  greatly  de- 
sired definite  action.  I  hitroduoed  a  bill.  H.  R.  57t2,  on  March 
19.  1937,  which  I  believe  offers  an  approach  to  the  problem. 
It  provides  that  so  long  as  we  are  going  to  n^g^*titit  trade 
treaties  with  foreign  nations,  we  should  include  the  question 
of  war  debts  and  base  our  negotiations  on  both  trade  con- 
cessions and  debt  payments. 

Shortly  thereafter  various  newspapers  carried  stories  on 
the  proposal,  as  follows: 

Washimctok.  Apra  S. — In  mbinitting  hitt  plmn  for  Um  ooU«ctl<m 
of  the  war  debt*  from  foreign  natioos.  Oongrenman  Ddslst  A. 
Whits  ba*  afiorded  OongxoH  tli0  opfxntuBtty  to  cwnXw  »  new 
approach  to  the  settlement  of  that  trouMeaooM  proUem. 

The  plan.  Itaelf ,  by  making  nee  of  reciprocal  trade  agreementa  to 
■ecure  payment  ot  the  war  debts  etttaar  tn  oaah  or  tntde.  it  would 
appear,  constitutes  a  practical  suggestion  tbMt  ssemtegly  should  be 
acceptable  both  in  this  country  and  alaxwd. 

Broadly  drafted,  the  White  blU  amsoda  the  Tsrtff  Act  of  19S0. 
prohibiting  ttia  Pvesldent  ftom  entering  Into  fT*i|W""*'  trade 
agreements  with  foreign  debtor  nstlons.  unless  some  provision  Is 
made  for  regular  payments  on  the  war  debts  due  from  such 
nations^  Whxtb  says  ha  also  favors  an  addtttaaal  aniandment  to 
provide  "that  trade  concessions  granted  to  tb«  United  States  by 
debtor  nations  may  be  used  in  determlulBg  tha  vsqHtraaMntB 
terms  of  said  debt  paymenta." 

As  TlrtuaUy  no  reci|;»ocal  trade  sgreemente  have  thus  far 
negotiated  with  dtfaultlng  natlcjis,  the  White  taaaaurs  would  b* 
^TpUcable  ss  means  of  coUectlng  from  praetleaUy  aU  of  tbe  war 
debtor  countries. 

The  war  debts  which  the  UBltod  Matea  has  been  unable  to  col- 
lect could  be  paid  under  terms  jncludlng  cash  and  trade  and 
tariff  copceaslons  granted  American  products  In  fersign  coontrtss. 

White  eoatmds  it  isnt  good  onmmon  sense  to  catt  tsprssenta 
tlves  of  foreign  nations  over  hers  to  talk  about  trade  sgrsisnents 
and  everjrthing  else  except  the  money  they  owe  us.    uader  similar 
ccmdltlons.  he  says,  individuals  would  insist  upon  soaaa  jrian  far 
payment  of  old  d^iis  bef oce  nsgotlattng  naw  tnttamm  trsnaantlnni 

From  this  description  one  may  see  that  the  plan  Is  an 
extension  of  the  Johnson  Act  which  was  designed  to  prtdiihit 
flTwrnrMH  transactions  with  a  nation  in  default  on  its  obttga- 
UcfDs  with  the  Uhited  States.  Congress  passed  this  law  and 
the  President  signed  it  If  we  prohibit  transactions  in 
securities  under  these  circumstances,  why  should  not  we  also 
tkppiy  similar  rales  to  trade  transactions.  Por  trade  trans- 
actions, however,  under  my  proposal,  leeway  would  be  given 
for  the  arrangement  of  payments  on  a  regidar  basis  of  ddDt 
amortisation.  tt>e  same  as  banks  use  with  individuaJa  to  keep 
loans  in  a  healthy,  decreasing  condition. 

Just  recently  an  error  has  been  discovered  in  the  printing 
of  H.  R  S782.  The  beginning  of  the  sentence  in  Une  4.  page 
3,  should  be  designated  as  section  **3C''.  instead  of  aectiaa 
"SB." 

Although  the  bill  was  Introduced  on  March  19,  1937.  no 
bearings  have  been  annoonoed.  Nevertheless  it  appears  that 
support  is  growing  in  bdialf  of  Its  i^inclplee. 

Under  date  of  June  5. 1937.  news  rttspatfhei  in  the  Wash- 
ington Herald  related: 
aw  cmfBi 
ooitcasBBOMa  vo  UMiiut  ass.1 

The  story  by  William  HilTman  said: 

Ttas  BMtMi  Tteasory,  the  board  of 
pranlerB  are  ba^  dlsrnsslng  vartooa 

AU  theee  aaa  intsrestad  baeaaaa  tlia 
negotlatloaa  are  tied  up  wtth  and 
Anglo-Amertean    trade    agrsaaaant 
alona,  monetary  atablUaatkwi.  and  a  gold 
•  •  •  •  • 

In  return  for  a  United  States  daM 

offer  trade  tumiisslnnn  in  the  British  maitai 

the  Ottawa  ^reement.  under  whleli  Brttaln  and 
exchanged  special  trade  favws  and  also  tbnugfc 
tain  British  foreign-trade  agrewiSBta. 

A  few  days  later  another  news  rtfmatHi  quoted  Senator 

J.  BsMUjav  I«wiB  as  proposing  in  the  Benate  that  "debtor 

nations  giant  trade  cnnreeriens  te  ttw  HUIhI  States  la 

xedittocal  agreements  to  cnmpmwtff  In  psrt  tor  ^bMc." 
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Bfcn  thooili  bnitDfi  have  not  been  granted  f  or  H.  R. 
BTSa,  70a  may  see  by  theae  developments  that  consideration 
Is  DOW  being  given  In  high  places  to  the  very  thing  included 
]&  Its  plan. 

If  H.  R.  6783  Is  made  a  law,  together  with  the  amendment 
Z  have  suggested.  It  will  make  the  tie-up  between  war-debt 
payments  and  tnde  concessions  to  our  own  country  a 
definite  poUcy.  and  win  speciflcalTy  bar  "the  negotiation  of 
any  trade  agreement  with  any  foreign  nation  In  default  on 
Its  obUgatlont  to  the  XTnlted  States,  unless  such  foreign 
nation  agrees  to  make  regular,  specific  payments  in 
amo^tlsatkm  of  its  defaulted  obligations  to  the  United  States 
on  a  quarterly  or  semiannual  basts." 

It  also  speuUlBg  that  hereafter  any  trade  agreements  in 
this  class  must  contain  a  clause  providing  for  cancelation 
of  the  trade  treaty  If  the  debtor  nation  fails  to  comply  with 
the  terms  of  Its  amortisation  agreement. 


Kational  UniYeisitj  Commencement 


EXTENSION  OF  REBIARKS 

or 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Jfoaday,  June  14  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  June  7),  1937 

^jmmmnh  JjmJVMBMD  AT  CGAOCBNCXIiSNT  BXgRCISgB  OF 
KATXONAL  UMIVJOtSTTT.  CONVKNUON  HALZj.  WASHINGTON. 
Si  C,  JUmi  11.  1937.  BT  HON.  BLBSBT  D.  THOMAS.  OF  UTAH 


lir.  lONTON.  Ml.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
hava  Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoia  the  address 
ddlvered  by  tlie  junior  Senator  from  Utah  [Bfr.  Tbomas]  at 
the  rTmi»»WM'*"**»*^  exerdaes  of  Natkmal  University,  Ckmven- 
tlon  Hall.  Washington.  D.  C,  June  11. 1937. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Raooaa,  as  follows: 

X  teea  yoo  this  •venlng  with  mixed  emotions.  OooBacted  ae  I 
teve  been  with  edueatlonal  isstltutlODS.  I  have  for  many  yean 
been  both  a  Tlctlm  and  a  perpetrator  of  the  ordeal  which  unl- 
irarattlee  call  eommeneexDente.  For  the  most  part  I  have  en- 
joyed nearly  aU  that  goec  with  commenoement  ceremonlee;  the 
thrill  of  graduation,  the  milrtt  of  celebration,  the  Joy  of  parmta 
and  tnenda.  and  the  happlneae  of  both  faculty  and  atudenta  at 
being  done  with  one  another.  Tonight,  therefore.  Is  a  pleasant 
^ffHTt^in  whldi  will  be  long  remembered,  provided  I  can  do  my 
part,  for  I  must  oonfiMa  that  the  agonies  proidueed  by  many  a  oom- 
menoement  speaker  stUl  cause  my  soul  to  stir  with  resentment. 

I  want  you  to  know.  then,  that  I  am  not  here  out  of  sweet 
revenge,  because  my  ideas  of  social  Justice  have  at  least  evtHved 
to  the  point  wherein  I  reallae  that  taking  revenge  on  you  could 
not  aattUify  ms  tor  the  grudge  I  have  agaUist  men  who  have  held 
me  sweating  In  the  discomfort  of  academic  robes  many  a  time 
during  the  last  generation.  But  as  commencements  are  as  much 
a  custom  with  untversttles  as  law  la  a  convention  of  society,  we 
arast  go  through  with  them.  I  promlss  you.  though,  to  temper 
the  ordsal  with  thooghtfulneas  by  remSmhranee  at  that  which  I 
bave  endured. 

One  thhig  surely  I  Shan  not  do.  I  am  not  going  to  congratu- 
late you  because  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Joke  is  on  you  or  on 
sodeCy.  Bat  wan  than  that.  I  am  not  to  teU  you  that  you  now 
stand  prepared  for  life,  bscauaa  In  this  day  and  age  a  university 
cspertenoe  Is  not  a  preparation  for  life.  It  Is  In  very  deed  life 
Itseff.,  No  longer  Is  It  an  event  In  one's  youthful  development, 
tor  It  Is  an  experleneo  to  whlefa  an  long  to  return,  and  one  to 
which  the  thou^tfnl  at  oar  land  constantly  do  return  If  they  do 
not  mata  conttaually  under  the  university's  stimulating  inllu- 
enca.  Tour  unlvandty  eipertences  are  probably  as  broad  as  any 
you  will  ever  have  and  qitfta  as  brutal,  for  there  Is  nothing  mild 
In  ths  Amsrtean  edaratmnal  drive;.  The  contacts  with  thought- 
ful men  have  bean  probabiv  as  many  as  you  wlU  ever  have  In  life. 
Tour  oppottunlttse  to  eoquon  primarily  for  the  sake  at  gaining 
truth  have  been  unlimited.  There  remains  but  one  deadening 
HI  In  the  onlventty  envbonmcnt,  and  that  Is  the  aiq;>arently 
atemal  noessstty  at  having  to  please  tha  teacher. 

I  mli^t  add  that  your  of^portunltleB  at  learning  wisdom  have 


unllmttad.  but  I  dare  not,  because  In  this  age  of  controversy 
aeneemmg  both  the  nature  of  man  and  society,  while  man  may 
aUU  ba  ^pofesa  of  as  liano^.  no  hmgsr  may  hs  be  called 
■iBiplsas.**  Tte  word  "wlss^  has  no  plans  amaag  thoos  who  aro 
fbr  to  tha  ftont  ia  stttar  ths  xigU  er  tha  kfkZ  have  said  tha* 


advisedly,  because  in  our  world  today  we  truly  have  those  states 
and  thoee  societies,  at  least  in  theory,  in  such  lands  as  Soviet 
Russia,  Fascist  Italy,  and  Nazi  Germany,  where  the  basic  phl- 
loeophy  of  their  systems  drives  men  to  the  Instinctive  endeavor 
Instead  of  sapient  labor,  thxis  reducing  the  ideal  resultant  posi- 
tion in  society  to  that  of  the  efficiency  of  the  anthill  or  the  beaver 
colony. 

I  do  not  say  this  In  any  depreciation  of  the  three  systems  I 
have  mentioned  and  the  law  which  is  the  result  of  that  phi- 
losophy in  those  lands,  for  ant  governments  are  efficient  and 
beaver  communities  produce  great  engineers.  In  the  orderly 
scheme  of  the  totalitarian  (or  authoritative)  state,  the  whole  may 
gain  from  the  labor  of  all  its  parts  a  greater  abundance,  and  may 
even  attain  a  mightier  accomplishment  than  any  democracy  has 
ever  produced.  But,  according  to  my  thinking,  in  respect  to  both 
man  and  society  the  totalitarian  state  is  as  much  a  reversion  to 
the  past  as  If  we  in  this  land  of  ours,  because  we  accept  the 
theory  of  public  opinion  and  the  popular  expression  of  the  com- 
munity's will,  should  return  to  executions  by  stoning,  letting  each 
Individual  in  the  entire  group  throw  one  stone  at  the  ciilprlt, 
thus  becoming  a  party  to  the  group  action. 

Probably  no  class  ever  graduated  has  had  a  more  sure  op- 
portunity to  build  a  mighty  future  from  the  ideas  of  the  present 
as  do  the  great  masses  of  1937  graduates.  My  reference  to  the 
totalitarian  state  shows  that  as  far  as  my  thoughts  are  concerned 
I  do  not  deem  the  age  of  purely  instinctive  activity  as  illustrated 
by  the  lives  of  the  ants  and  the  beavers  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Perhaps  man  can  fulfill  hts  purpose  by  submitting  completely  to 
the  will  of  the  leader.  But  for  me  that  philosophy  does  not  sat- 
isfy my  political  ideals,  my  moral  responsibilities,  my  theories  of 
man  and  his  worth.  The  dignity  of  the  individual,  the  perma- 
nence of  personality,  and  the  ptupoeefiilness  of  life  seem  less 
Important  tmder  it.  In  my  opinion,  whenever  I  sacrifice  the  one- 
ness of  me  for  the  oneness  of  society  I  abandon  a  great  funda- 
mental of  my  religion,  and  to  do  so  would  not  be  good  for  me 
even  thou^  the  whole  of  society,  including  me.  is  saved  by  all 
others  Instinctively  f<dlowlng  along. 

ICan  goes  forward  as  a  result  of  institutional  development.  In- 
stitutions come  into  existence,  grow  and  develop  as  a  result  of 
Ideas.  The  birth  of  a  new  idea  is  the  advent  of  an  age.  Ancient 
man  Invented  the  concept  of  time  and  from  it  religion  evolved. 
MUm  was  bound  by  law  growing  out  of  that  which  was  the  cus- 
tomary behavior  of  the  group  long  before  he  developed  the  con- 
cept <k  law.  Once  the  idea  of  law  was  conceived  a  new  range  of 
thought  was  made  possible,  and  the  tim^e  came  when  for  cen- 
turies it  was  assumed,  fcnr  example,  that  if  there  was  law  there 
must  be  a  lawgiver.  And  from  such  reasoning  came  tremendously 
great  schools  of  thought,  not  only  ccmcemlng  law  but  also  con- 
cerning the  theory  of  the  State,  and  man's  relations  to  It  and 
Its  relations  to  the  world  and  Heaven. 

Fundamental  to  the  theories  evolved  and  existing  down  to  the 
near  present  were  the  two  absolutes  beyond  which  man's  logic 
could  not  carry  him:  The  law  of  nature  or  the  flat  of  a  perfect 
being.  In  either  case  man  was  caught  and  bound  by  a  chain 
which  could  not  be  broken,  and  law  resulting  frcm  either  premise 
be6une  as  much  a  preserver  of  iniquity  and  slavery  as  a  dis- 
penser of  Justice  and  freedom. 

Tb»  world  In  Its  social,  political,  and  legal  theory  has  never 
got  ahead  of  a  deduction  drawn  from  a  generalization  of  Its 
latest  accepted  truth.  That  being  true,  when  we  read  the  con- 
clusions of  the  thinkers  of  the  past  their  conclusions  may  only 
be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  accepted  fundamental  truth. 
This,  then,  is  a  key  to  the  meaning  of  the  thought  of  the  past. 

Since  our  Constitution  was  established,  political  thinking  and 
the  law  incident  to  it  have  passed  rapidly  through  three  mighty 
changes  or  fundamental  concepts.  All  theory  must  In  Its  final 
anal]^  rest  upon  physical  or  Ideal  fact  or  upon  that  which  la 
assumed  to  be  a  physical  or  ideal  fact.  One  works  quite  as 
well  as  the  other. 

Our  Constitution  was  conceived  and  first  Interpreted  when 
Newton's  theory  dominated  the  world.  Justice,  liberty,  equality, 
governmental  good  both  for  man  and  the  Government,  were 
based  upon  the  theory  of  balance.  Mathematical  exactness,  the 
push  and  pull  in  nature,  negative  and  positive  Infiuences  In 
society,  were  accepted  as  unquestioned  absolutes.  Balance  of 
power,  which  we  call  checks,  within  the  Nation  and  balance 
of  power  between  the  nations  were  controlling  factors.  Then 
followed  Darwin's  mighty  ideas,  the  growth  principle,  the  evo- 
lutionary theory,  the  thought  that  man  went  forward  either  as 
a  result  of  survival  after  contest  and  strife,  or  that  he  moved 
forward  as  a  result  of  mutual  aid  and  cooperation  with  his 
neighbor.  Either  of  these  two  great  theories,  acceptable  to  the 
baaic  evolutionary  notion,  gave  lis  the  idea  of  growth.  Whenever 
Condorcet's  eighteenth-century  concept  of  progress  was  Jointly 
used  with  either  the  Newtonian  balance  or  the  Darwinian 
change,  we  had  a  theory  of  advancement  either  through  con- 
stsmt  relations  or  as  a  result  of  forward-moving  growth.  States 
and  nations  thus  became  entitles  of  destiny,  WOTking  In  accord- 
ance with  a  divine  cm:  eternal  plan  to  accomplish  pxirposes  of 
God  for  the  good  of  man.  One,  you  see,  was  Incidental  to  the 
other.  Without  the  concept  of  progress  much  of  the  forward- 
looking  thinking  of  the  nineteenth  century  wovild  never  have  been 
Indulged  In.  and  without  the  faith,  which  the  concept  pro- 
duced, and  which  gave  man  his  energy  to  explore  in  tmknown 
SeldB,  the  advancement'  of  man's  ciilture  could  never  have  been 
attained     At  the  end  of  this  great  period  of  thought,  the  theory 
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of  the  perfectthfUty  of  man  and  society  In  progressive  growth 
did  more  to  make  modem  man  what  he  Is  and  to  make  modem 
Institutions  what  they  are  than  any  other  single  thing. 

Of  course,  we  are  regarding  not  a  technical  analysis,  evalua- 
tion, or  even  acceptance  or  rejection  of  theorlea  but  the  lay- 
man's normal  deductions  from  a  consideration  of  the  theories. 

The  theory  of  law  was  the  last  of  man's  conventions  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  constancy  of  Newton  and  the  change  of 
Darwin.  80  much  had  it  remained  an  absolute  baaed  upon  New- 
ton's mathematical  exactneus  and  tempered  only  slightly  by  Dar- 
win's theory  of  growth  that  laws  remained  as  binding  almost  as 
the  unchangeable  laws  of  the  Medes  and  the  Fenians.  Man  could 
not  get  away  from  what  ho  oonsldersd  a  physical  fact.  But  the 
tempering  Influence  of  progressive  growth  gained  an  ascendancy 
even  in  the  theory  of  law.  And  one  leader  In  American  legal 
thought  was  able  to  say:  "We  Uve  In  a  world  of  change.  If  a 
body  of  laws  were  in  existence  adequate  for  the  civilization  of 
today.  It  could  not  meet  the  demands  of  the  civilization  of  to- 
morrow. Society  is  Inconstant.  So  long  as  It  Is  Inconstant,  and 
to  the  extent  of  such  inconstancy,  there  can  be  no  constancy  In 
law."     (Cardoso — Columbia  lecture.) 

Ancient  man  conceived  of  laws  capable  of  holding  man  and 
society  bound  to  the  same  habits  and  customs  for  generations 
and  centuries.  Change  was  deemed  economically,  socially,  and 
religloiisly  an  evil,  and  law  was  resorted  to,  to  prevent  It.  Con- 
fucius wrote  history  even  to  sustain  what  he  thoiight  to  be 
proper  law  and  to  "hold  men  for  2.000  years." 

Benjamin  Franklin  reflects  so  much  the  Newtonian  funda- 
mental thought  that  he  had  an  answer  for  almost  everything. 
Under  Newton  if  we  fovmd  the  proper  key  we  could  open  any 
lock.  If  we  got  the  cause  we  could  overcome  the  effect.  The 
ciire  of  sode^s  Ills  was  so  simple  under  Franklin  that  we  are 
captivated  by  his  expressions  to  this  day.  Note:  "Temperance 
puts  wood  on  the  fire,  meal  in  the  barrel,  fiour  in  the  tube,  money 
In  the  purse,  credits  In  the  country,  contentment  in  the  house, 
dothes  on  the  children,  vigor  In  the  body,  intelligence  In  the 
brain,  and  Bfdrit  tn  the  whole  constitutlcm."  What  a  perfect 
balancel    Woidd  to  God  It  were  truel 

Under  Newton.  Condorcet,  and  Darwin,  ^>lendld  as  were  the 
fruits  of  their  thinking.  w«  got  no  fmther  than  the  recognition 
of  change,  {urogresslve,  to  be  sure,  and  far  enough  away  from 
the  binding  logic  of  the  past  to  free  us  from  the  dulling  notion 
that  man  was  made  for  the  law  instead  of  law  for  the  man.  and 
Emerson  taught  us  a  proper  \UMlerstanding  of  even  our  funda- 
mental law  when  he  wrote: 

"In  dealing  with  the  State,  vre  ought  to  remember  that  its  insti- 
tutions are  not  aboriginal,  thoxigh  they  existed  before  we  were 
bom:  that  they  are  not  superior  to  the  dtiaen;  that  every  one  of 
them  was  once  the  act  of  a  single  man;  every  law  and  iisage  was 
a  man's  expedient  to  meet  a  particular  case:  that  they  all  are 
Imitabte.  all  alterable:  we  may  make  as  good,  we  may  better. 
•  •••••• 

"The  law  Is  only  a  memorandum.  We  are  superstitious,  and 
esteem  the  statute  somewhat:  so  much  life  as  It  has  in  the  char- 
acter of  living  men  is  its  force.  The  statute  stands  there  to  say, 
yesterday  we  agreed  so  and  so,  but  how  feel  ye  this  article  today? 
Our  statute  Is  a  cxurency,  which  we  stamp  with  our  own  pmtralt: 
it  soon  becomes  unrecognisable,  and  In  process  at  time  will  return 
to  the  mint."     (Emerscm's  essay  on  Politics.) 

But  a  better  day  Is  dawning. 

Perhaps  you  wlU  say  that  I  am.  being  too  harsh  with  our  theories 
of  law,  and  that  I  have  forgotten  that  In  Anglo-Saxon  and  Amer- 
ican tlMNight,  reaecm  has  come  to  temper  the  hanSmess.  Thle,  of 
course,  is  true.  All  law  has  become  tempered  In.  its  admlnlstra- 
tl<Hi  and  in  Its  determination.  Only  in  remote  Instances  such 
flats  as  "Thou  shalt  not  klU".  even  backed  as  they  are  by  the 
authority  of  Heaven,  have  been  consistently  binding  and  non- 
comprooalslng  to  an  absolute  end.  The  Jcdn  priests  of  India  wear 
masks  lest  they  might  breathe  an  insect  and  thereby  klU.  and  it 
Is  said  that  they  sometimes  have  servants  enter  their  beds  before 
them  to  sleep  a  few  hours  so  that  if  there  might  be  Insect  life 
there  the  servant  will  roll  cm  the  bug  and  do  the  killing,  thus 
saving  the  priest  trom  condemnation. 

My  point,  though.  Is  stIU  valid.  In  reasoned  law  the  damage 
to  society  remains  as  a  result  of  recording  the  arguments  in  de- 
fense of  a  particular  stand.  Think  what  Marshall's  statement 
"the  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy"  has  done  In  the 
creation  of  faulty  reasoning  in  regard  to  the  fundamental  law  of 
our  Federal  system.  "The  power  to  tax  Is  the  power  to  destroy" 
Is  a  proper  deduction,  but  it  no  more  covers  a  proper  deflnltlon 
of  the  taxing  power  than  does  the  statement,  "the  ability  to  com- 
mit suicide  is  the  glory  of  man"  cover  a  definition  of  manhood. 

Imagine  what  a  statement  such  as  the  following  uttered  by  one 
of  our  present  Justices  in  a  dissenting  opinion  in  a  recent  case 
would  do  if  carried  to  its  logical  conclusions: 

"*  *  *  If  freedom  of  the  press  does  not  Include  the  right  to 
adopt  and  pursue  a  policy  vrltbout  govommental  restriction,  it  Is 
a  misnomer  to  call  it  freedom." 

Freedom  to  anyone,  person  or  corporation,  could  never  be  quite 
that,  or  government  could  not  exist.  For  the  press  to  stand  in 
society  without  responsibility  woxild  utterly  destroy  the  social 
fabric.  And  a  great  attorney  pleading  a  case  before  the  Supreme 
Court  uses  the  same  Sloganized  approach: 

"*  *  *  For  you  cannot  divorce  in  this  field  the  atithor  from 
his  prodxict.  •  •  •  What  is  written  is  the  news,  and  the  man 
who  writes  It  Is  utterly  Inseparable  from  It." 


Think  that  through,  and  then  answer  for 
not  the  law  of  abaolute  remains  In  our  s^ema. 

I  like  reasoned  law.  I  would  not  want  to  onndmnn  It  in  the 
least.  But  It  Is  the  premise  behind  the  reasoning  that  counts, 
and  it  is  the  Idea  behind  ths  premise  that  I  am  talking  about 
tonight.  We  hi  the  Western  HemlsphM*  feel  that  we  akme  hava 
had  reasoned  law.  That,  of  course.  Is  not  trus.  X4iglc.  to  be  sure, 
was  developed  in  both  the  Bast  and  the  West  during  periods  of 
dedlne.  and  our  rushing  to  logic  today  probably  is  a  Sign  that 
we  are  passing  through  such  a  period. 

In  this  connection  I  cannot  refrain  from  citing  an  aetual  case 
which  lUustratee  in  a  rather  vague  way.  to  be  sure,  the  point 
which  I  am  trying  to  make.  Reasoned  law,  or  tha  law  which  la 
baaed  upon  reasonable  deduction,  la  found  In  every  step  In  the 
following  case:  The  partnership  idea  grew  up  tn  the  Wast  in  one 
way  and  In  the  Bast  in  qidte  a  different  way.  A  partnership  m 
China  never  becomes  a  single  entity. 

The  Individuals  who  are  party  to  a  partnership  always  maintain 
definite  and  particular  rights  and  Individual  utuperty  interest. 
For  example.  If  four  persons  In  China  share  a  safe  and  have 
to  Ita  contents,  they  do  not  have  merdy  four  keys  to  the 
lock  but  they  have  four  separate  locka  and  the  safe  can  never  be 
opened  until  all  four  are  present.  Oarr3rlng  this  reasoning  to  Its 
ultimate  conclusion,  four  Chlneee  partners  Invested  In  cotton. 
They  stored  the  cotton,  then  discovered  that  It  was  being  damaged 
by  rats.  After  a  conferMioe  the  four  Invested  in  a  eat.  each  paying 
his  share,  and.  In  order  that  the  Individual  biterest  of  each  might 
remain,  each  man  became  the  owner  of  a  particular  leg.  The  cat 
burned  <»e  of  Its  paws.  That  was  not  the  oonoem  of  all  four. 
That  was  the  concern  only  at  the  partner  who  owned  the  burned 
paw.  The  partner  treated  ^e  bum  by  applying  salve  to  It  and 
wrapping  up  the  paw  with  a  big  bandage.  The  cat  then  got  too 
near  to  the  fire,  causing  the  salve  and  the  bandage  to  catch  on 
flt«.  and  the  cat.  In  Its  excitement,  rushed  to  the  cotton,  setting  It 
on  fire  and  thus  it  was  destroyed.  The  owners  of  the  three  un- 
bumed  legs  brought  suit  against  the  owner  of  the  Injured  paw  for 
the  loss  they  had  sustained  to  their  particular  Interest  In  the 
cotton  as  a  result  of  the  flre.  The  case  went  to  court  and  the 
Judge  heard  the  argument.  He  handed  down  a  reasoned  decision 
and  he  did  It  in  this  way.  It  is  true,  he  reasMied.  that  It  was  the 
Injured  paw  that  set  the  cotton  aflre.  But  It  was  the  other  three 
paws  that  carried  the  flaming  bandage  to  the  ootton.  Therefore, 
the  plaintiffs  were  as  responsible  for  the  flre  as  the  defendant, 
and  damages  were  not  allowed.  Tliat  ended  the  case,  and  no  one 
can  object  to  the  logic. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  Is  that  law  ends  with  the  decision  In 
the  East,  but  with  us  much  UUgatkoi  baa  Its  beginning  in  the 
declsicm  at  a  previous  case. 

I  am  not  oondenmlng  the  use  of  reason,  but  I  do  condemn  the 
building  at  future  law  upon  deductions  made  In  the  sustaining 
of  a  pcdltlcal  decision.  Thus  we  see  that  that  which  has  been 
absolute  is  in  the  long  run  tempered  by  contradictions,  and  when 
a  decision  deals  with  abstractions  like  freedom,  even  If  It  Is  called 
a  practical  reality,  freedom  remalna  exactly  where  It  was  before 
the  decision  was  made.  The  physical  (mt  ideal  facts  ahould  con- 
trol— not  a  d^lnltlon.  The  reastmed-out  deduction  may  do  last- 
ing harm  to  the  people's  well-being  if  a  court  Is  controlled  by  an 
untrue  deflnltkm  based  upon  a  theory  of  a  fundamental  law 
Instead  of  a  theory  based  upon  an  actual  fact. 

Fat  the  purpose  at  this  evening's  address,  I  have  been  trying 
to  make  the  point  that  society  builds  Its  Justillcatlon  for  Its  ac- 
tions tipon  theorlee  and  those  theories  are  baaleaUy  connected 
with  what  Is  assumed  to  be  physical  fact.  Thersfore,  as  long  as 
Newton's  theory  held  In  all  fields  of  endeavor  we  had  oonclisilons 
ending  with  deductions  conslstait  with  that  theory.  As  long  as 
Darwin's  theories  are  accepted  as  facts  we  could  never  avoid  the 
Idea  of  growth,  and  when  the  Darwinian  theory  Is  eonaeeted  with 
Condorcet's  notion  of  pi  ogress,  the  idea  of  change  for  the  better 
underlies  all  reasoned  conclusions.  Emeh  at  these  theories, 
though,  like  Its  predecessors,  leavca  us  with  conclxisians  that  are 
absolute.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  dlseovery  of  a  new  Idea  that  wa 
may  hope  for  the  next  necessary  dungs  In  oar  social,  political, 
and  legal  theory.  That  idea  has  come  into  the  world.  It  need 
not  be  explained  any  more  than  I  have  explained  Newten'a  the- 
orlea of  balance  and  Darwin's  theories  of  change,  because  other 
deductions  do  not  come  from  the  actual  truthfulness  of  a  theory. 
They  come  from  the  acceptance  of  the  theory  Idea. 

Thus,  when  Einstein  puts  forth  the  notion  that  even  in  tho 
physical  woild  things  may  be  relative  rather  than  esaet,  that  idea 
will  temper  all  branches  of  human  thsory.  It  will  have  Its  effect 
upon  the  person.  It  will  have  Its  effect  vcpoa  the  state,  it  will 
have  Its  effect  upon  international  relations,  it  will  have  Its  eSWt 
upon  religion,  it  will  have  its  effect  upon  morals  and  ethloB,  tt 
will  have  Its  effect  even  upon  our  conoq;yt  of  time. 

It  Is  from  this  idea,  then,  that  I  base  my  hope  for  a  hotter  wortd. 
There  have  been  three  great  centers  of  human  thowigbt  that  have 
remained  quite  consistent  throughout  history.  Tho  Chlnwa  ia^ 
fluenced  part  of  the  world,  the  Indian  Inflnenoed  nart,  and  the 
European  Influenced  part.  Separate  as  these  gnat  Mda  sre  both 
tn  thought  and  custom,  they  atom  strlkliM;  unlt[  In  their  le^iaiiaea 
throughout  history  to  wortd-wlde  stimulus,  "Rie  theory  that  an 
things  are  relative  will  have  less  effect  upon  tho  Chtnws  world  than 
anywhere  else,  because  the  Chinese  have  aasumed  the  relative  Idea 
from  the  beginning  in  much  of  their  thinking.  Tbtn  hsvo  sought 
and  have  advocated  the  gospd  of  the  mean,  the  mktdls  road,  and  la 
all  their  thinking  they  have  never  gotten  outside  of  man  and  nature, 
or.  we  may  put  it,  man  In  nature.    I  may  Ulustnite  this  polat  try 
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a  itmpi*  quotation,  llie  ChlncM  maintained  for  centurtea 
ttsTbaory  that  "tbe  voice  oC  tbe  people  la  tbe  voice  of  Heaven." 
We  bad  tba  Mine  Idea  In  tbe  late  Roooan  and  early  Suropean  periods 
cc  thoiwht  and  we  have  It  today  aa  a  pdUtlcal  concept  in  America. 
But  In  each  place  while  the  worda  are  elmllar,  the  thought  behind 
thwn  la  different.  In  China  "the  voice  at  tbe  people  la  the  voice  of 
BMven"  actuaUy  and  Uterally  means  that,  because  If  It  la  the  voice 
d  the  people  it  la  the  voice  of  Heaven,  for  heaven  was  always  In- 
fluenced and  controlled  by  living  man.  The  Buropean  notion 
j^^»«yM€  that  man  In  his  nature  was  closely  allied  to  Ood  In  his 
nature  and  that  ultimately  man  would  reflect  that  nature.  There- 
fore that  which  the  people  proclaimed  would  be  that  which  God 
would  proclaim.  Our  American  thinking  Is  In  accordance  with  the 
■uropean  thought  and  In  eddltlon  a  ratlonallaed  argument  In  sup- 
port of  tbe  theory  that  the  democratic  method  la  Heaven's  method 
and  that  democracy  can  be  Justified,  therefore,  aa  a  heavenly 
principle. 

India  baa  brought  the  eternal  processes.  In  a  met^physleal  sense. 
into  all  her  syatam  of  ***«"fcitig  Sodally  and  religiously,  she  has 
bean  so  Intolerant  and  elaaa  conscious  that  the  relative  idea,  when 
appUed  to  society,  to  law.  and  to  custom,  may  bec(»ne  the  foun- 
dation stepping  stooe  for  her  out  at  the  social  and  religious  bonds 
which  htdd  her.  Caste,  of  course,  has  to  be  akMOlute.  It  cannot 
be  relative.  The  tempertng  influence,  therefore,  of  the  idea  of 
rtfatlvlty  may  break  theee  chains,  grown  harsher  even  with  the 
agea  of  centuries.    An  idea  is  the  only  thing  that  will. 

With  ua.  heirs  aa  we  are  to  the  thinking  which  has  always  been 
related  to  the  idea  of  a  higher  absolute  perfection — call  it  Ood.  if 
you  wish,  or  think  of  its  medium  of  operation,  revelation,  if  you 
ao  desire— Influencea  will  come  slowly.  The  flat  of  a  perfect  law- 
giver has  been  so  much  a  process  (rf  our  thinking  that  It  has  been 
unquestlonad.  80  much  nave  we  been  partakers  of  this  funda- 
mental roasfmlTig  that  even  to  this  day  we  have  thoughtless  ones 
who  tan  Ui  that  thMe  cannot  be  an  international  law  because  we 
have  no  international  lawgiver.  Our  reasoning,  ooir  social  eon- 
flleta.  our  constitutional  law  systems,  our  graded  law.  with  its  sys- 
tem of  appeal  to  higher  authority,  all  end  in  this  great  funda- 
mental noOca  of  the  flat  and  the  ultimate  flat  Issuer.  The  prem- 
laaa  behind  the  legal  prpcesssfl  of  our  American  constitutional 
system  all  reflect  this  age-aM  habit  of  thought.  The  system  is 
mod,  but  It  stands  in  need  of  a  tempering  influence  to  remove 
It  from  the  realm  of  the  abeolute. 

We  have  much  to  overcame.  There  Is  the  Hebrew  experience, 
the  Greek  ezperienoe.  the  Mohammedan  experience,  and  the  Chris- 
tian experience,  each  of  them  accepting  the  ultimate  perfection. 
Thua  the  theory  of  relativity  will  have  a  greater  stniggle  with  us 
than  In  middle  or  eastern  Asia.  But  it  will  ultimately  become 
the  controlling  thought  underlying  most  of  our  conclusions.  And 
It  will  be  found  that  it  will  XMt  be  destructive  of  anything  that 
we  call  dear  today.  In  fact.  I  am  sure  it  will  magnify  and  enlarge 
the  good  already  gained.  It  will  merely  modify  our  attitudes  and 
tamper  our  s^iproaches.  It  will  add  respect  for  our  institutions 
and  reverence  for  our  fundamental  axioms,  be  they  concerning 
•Ither  heaven  or  earth. 

Let  ua  pause  for  a  moment  and  use  our  own  constitutional  his- 
tory to  illuatrate  further  my  point.  Under  the  theory  of  rela- 
tivity our  Oimstltutlon  will  in  wy  deed  attain  Marshall's  dream 
and  oadurs  for  the  agea  because  it  will  cease  to  be  considered  the 
mere  symbol  of  sovwreignty  of  its  Newtonian-influenced  times, 
or  the  living  law  of  the  Darwinian  period.  It  will  for  the  poet 
and  orator  remain  boUi  of  these  but  to  them  will  be  added  a 
new  significance  of  usefulness  capable  of  being  not  ohly  the 
peoplea^  protector  but  also  the  medium  through  which  the  people 
ahau  attain  their  desired  ends.  Newtonian  influence  made  it 
the  symbol  of  a  perfected  idan;  Darwinian  theory  catised  it  to 
become  the  living,  growing  aoul  of  our  national  entity:  Binstein- 
lan  thwight  may  make  It  the  companion  of  the  people  in  the 
aeoomplishment  of  their  purpoeee. 

And  In  the  wake  at  thia  new  theory  will  come  toleration  and 
appractetSon  In  the  field  of  religion,  a  tempering  and  a  softening 
In  tba  flald  of  law,  a  new  i^qiroach  to  better  imderstandlng  and 
friendlier  Intercuuise  between  nations,  and  a  mutual  and  there- 
fore better  fellowsblp  among  men.  Sthics  will  ftdlow  the  middle 
way.  morality  will  be  measured  In  Ita  effect  more  upon  society 
than  upon  tbe  Individual,  and  the  Golden  Rule  will  have  a  mean- 
ing for  me  Institait  of  being  a  mere  preachment  for  you.  Cooper- 
ation between  Indtviduala  may  be  on  a  horiaontal  basis  instead  of 
on  a  vertical  one.  that  is.  coc^ieration  between  equals  Instead  of 
oooperatkn  between  leader  and  follower. 

Aa  we  read  history,  and  especially  the  ideas  of  men  In  the  past, 
wa  win  find  that  the  wiadom  of  the  agea  will  survive  and  new 
wiTB-'Tf  wiU  oone  to  the  worda  that  have  been  so  often  quoted. 
Thus  wa  may  date  the  beginning  of  the  new  world  from  the 
tlma  when  men  developed  their  thinking  upon  the  lastest  demon- 
strated phyalcal  fact  and  tba  Idea  of  ruatlvity  controlled  the 
tboogbtful  of  tba  earth. 

Thus  to  you.  who  are  graduating  In  1937.  haa  been  added  an 
idea  which  may  become  quite  aa  revolutionary  in  ita  effect  aa 
luna  tba  great  ideas  of  tbe  paat.  May  you  make  the  most  of  it 
and  may  you  face  your  daily  task  and  your  future  labors  with  the 
tattb  your  fathers  have  bad.  and  also  ^th  the  added  understand- 
ing that  an  Idea  that  thlniga  are  relative  and  not  abeolute  will 
make  your  ^lodbi  In  the  worid'a  hlatorv  one  of  tremendotis  growth. 
•dvaaeonaBt,  and  reform.  You  may  oe  partiea  to  this  better  day 
X  txiiat  yoa  may  be  doan  In  ita  fullUlment. 
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Mr.  McCARRAN.  Bdr,  President,  in  the  June  issue  of  the 
Naticmal  Aeronautics  Magazine  an  article  was  published 
under  the  caption  "A  Good  Bill",  referring  to  Senate  bill  2. 
I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  National  Aeronautics  Magazine,  June  1937] 

A  GOOD  BILL 

The  McC^uran-Lea  bill  should  be  passed  at  this  session  of  Con- 


In  taking  this  definite  stand  we  realize  that  there  may  be  a 
number  of  minor  feattires  of  the  bill  which  may  need  clarifica- 
tion or  revision.  Neither  we  nor  a  large  percentage  of  our  readers 
are  legal  experts.  Our  stand  Is  based  merely  upon  the  significance 
of  the  main  features  of  the  bill  and  the  very  tirgent  need  for 
their  enactment  Into  law  If  we  are  to  give  our  air  transport  sya- 
tem  a  timely  opportunity  for  orderly  development. 

By  far  the  most  important  feature  of  this  legislation  is  that 
it  will  turn  over  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the 
control  of  the  economic  phases  of  scheduled  air  transport. 

At  the  present  time  only  thoee  air-transport  companies  which 
have  air-mall  contracts  are  subject  to  regulation.  Under  this  bill, 
all  operators  of  Interstate  transport  service,  whether  they  have 
mail  contracts  or  not,  wiU  be  placed  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Since  it  is  Imperative  that 
this  highly  specialized  form  of  transportation  should  be  conducted 
on  the  highest  possible  plane,  there  is  no  place  in  it  for  cut- 
throat and  unregulated  competition. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  this  bill  provides  for  the  air  linea 
identically  the  same  type  of  regulation  now  In  force  for  railroads 
and  motorbus  lines.  In  fact,  wherever  possible,  the  language  of 
this  bill  Is  copied  verbatim  from  similar  laws  covering  raU  and 
bus  transportation. 

The  provision  for  the  issuance  of  certificates  of  convenience  and 
necessity  will  relieve  the  Government  of  the  biirden  of  making 
up  the  losses  to  alr-mall  contractors  becaiise  of  the  competition 
of  unregulated  groups. 

We  take  issue  directly  with  the  Department  of  Commerce  when 
they  state  that  the  issuance  of  such  certificates  Is  apt  to  retard 
the  expansion  of  our  air  transport  system.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
by  having  these  certificates  Issued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  wherever  the  potential  passenger  and  express  service 
warrants  such  extension,  rather  than  having  extensions  controUed 
entirely  by  the  Post  OfQce  Department  merely  on  the  basis  of  the 
alr-mall  possibilities  along  the  routes.  It  Is  evident  to  anyone  that 
our  system  will  grow  much  more  rapidly  and  soundly  than  it  has 
in  the  past. 

The  bill  vests  in  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission  the  right 
to  grant  or  refuse  authority  to  operate  from  one  point  to  another 
with  all  classes  of  traffic  except  mall.  In  the  case  of  mall,  the 
Postmaster  General  must  initiate  any  requests  for  additional  serv- 
ice. However,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may  refuse 
to  grant  the  authority  for  such  service  if  it  does  not  consider  it 
warranted  in  the  interests  of  the  public's  convenience  and  neces- 
sity. The  vesting  of  this  authority  in  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  Is  entirely  logical,  becaiue  with  the  development  of 
our  air  transport  system  practically  two-thirds  of  the  revenue  is 
now  derived  from  passenger  and  express  service.  Consequently 
it  Just  doesn't  make  good  sense  to  leave  the  control  of  the  air 
transport  systems  in  the  hands  of  the  Post  Office  Department  now 
that  the  air-mail  revenue  represents  only  one-third  of  the  total 
and  is  growing  less. 

We  do  not  consider  the  advocacy  of  this  change  as  a  slap  at  the 
Post  Office  Department.  It  is  merely  an  admission  that  the  air 
transport  Industry  has  grown  to  the  point  where  the  interests  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  are  subordinate  to  passenger  and  ex- 
press service.  The  Department  can  turn  over  to  the  Interstate 
C<»nmerce  Commission  its  broader  control  of  air  transport  with 
considerable  satisfaction  over  the  progress  which  has  already  been 
made  in  this  newest  of  all  forms  of  transportation.  Obviously  the 
Poet  Office  Department  will  continue  to  exercise  its  legitimate  con- 
trol over  the  strictly  Air  Mail  Service. 
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It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  hill  does  not  Intcrfoe  In  the 
least  with  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Air  Oommaroe  In  ita  air- 
way inspection  and  regulation  service. 

Th  sununarize,  then,  the  highly  important  and  desirable  features 
of  the  bill  are  wlmfiy  (1)  the  provision  (or  the  issuance  of  cer- 
tificates of  convenience  and  necessity,  so  aa  to  ayold  unfair  and 
destructive  competition;  and  (2)  the  vesting  In  the  Interatata 
Commerce  Commission  of  authority  to  approve  or  disapprove  re- 
quests fcHT  extensions  of  or  additions  to  our  air  transport  system. 

Of  course,  the  bill  contains  otlier  provisions  which  legiiAative 
experts  must  either  approve,  revtse,  or  eliminate  before  its  final 
passage.  We  have  enoiigh  faith  in  Congress  to  feel  that  there  are 
sufficient  brains,  ambition,  and  Interest  in  the  w^Iare  of  our 
RaUon  to  see  that  all  the  details  are  prcq;>erly  taken  care  of. 


Graduation  Exercises  at  the  United  States  Naval 

Academy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  14  Oeffislative  day  of  Monday,  June  7),  1937 


ADDRESS  BY  REAR  ADMIRAL  ADOLPHDS  ANDREWS,  Pftixgu 
STATES  NAVY,  AT  THE  GRADUATION  EXERCISES,  UNTIED 
STATES  NAVAL  ACADEMY.  JUNE  3,  1837 


Ii£r.  WAUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  Inserted  In 
the  i^>pendix  of  the  ComaxssioNAL  Ricosd  the  very  appro- 
priate and  practical  address  delivered  by  Rear  Admiral  Adol- 
phus  Andrews.  United  States  Navy,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation,  to  the  graduating  class  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  Md^  cm  June  3, 1937. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Admiral  Sellers,  distinguiahed  guests,  ladlea  and  gentlemen. 
oAcers  and  midshipmen  of  the  United  States  Navy,  end  eepo- 
clally,  gentlemen  ot  the  graduating  class  at  1987,  today  marks 
an  Imixirtant  milestone  In  your  Uvea.  UntU  this  time  you  have 
been,  here  and  elsewhere,  students  under  Instruction.  This  morn- 
ing you  will  leave  thla  haU  no  longer  mldahipmen  but  oommls- 
sloned  officers  at  the  United  Statee  Navy:  no  longer  boys  but  men. 
entering  upon  a  man's  job  and  taking  Jsp  a  man's  re^cmsibllltles. 
I^xlay  you  become  accredited  members  of  a  profession  which  will 
demand  every  ounce  of  physical  and  mental  energy  which  you 
have  to  give.  You  will  find  that  it  is  a  life  filled  to  the  brim 
with  interest,  a  life  perhaps  of  greater  thrtU.  acttoo,  and  eqiocta- 
tion  than  any  you  could  choose. 

Your  future  lies  upon  the  sea  and  among  those  who  follow  the 
sea.  You  will  put  out  In  strong  ships  equipped  with  every 
iniohftnififti  aid  num's  ingenuity  has  devel(^>ed.  But  you  will  find 
it  still  the  eternal  sea — as  It  was  when  Odumbus  and  his  intrepid 
mariners  ventured  their  trail  craft  upon  it. 

On  land,  man  has  scaled  all  the  high  mpuntalna,  pushed  bock 
an  the  frontiers,  mi4>ped  the  Junglee  and  surveyed  the  rivers.  He 
haa,  moreover,  sncoeeded  In  charting  the  ocean  cuirenta,  plumbing 
the  ocean  deptha,  and  in  working  out  tablea  for  the  ebb  and  flow 
ot  tides.  But  the  sea  remains  Inscrut^le  and  mysterious:  its 
winds  ^Tirt  fogs  whimsical  and  unknowable:  and  ita  enormous 
force  not   yet  mastered  by  human  ageney. 

The  sea  is  kind  to  men  who  love  It  and  know  tt;  for  them  It 
la  a  highway,  a  drill  ground,  a  sure  avenue  of  strong  defense  and 
an  endless  delight-  But  it  vlaita  swift  dlasster  tqwn  the  ignorant, 
the  unready,  and  the  timid,  today  no  less  than  In  the  timea  that 
B.tuaa  sang. 

The  sea  waits  for  you  with  nothing  eeay,  but  with  hard  work 
and  endless  strain.  Its  rewards  are  thoee  that  strong  men  win. 
and  they  only.  I  congratulate  you  upon  enroUlng  yo^irselves  in 
the  goodly  company  of  seafarers  and  In  a  profession  which  haa 
endured  since  Athenian  marlnera  broke  tbe  power  of  PeraU  at 
Salamls.  _  ^  ^  . ^ 

Looking  at  you  with  the  morning  to  your  faces  I  omnot  help  but 
t^ink  what  a  spl<!ndirt  thlz^  tt  would  be  for  ua  who  once  sat  here 
where  you  sit  to  turn  back  the  years,  to  tooB  away  again  our  mld- 
shlnman's  caps  and  start  afreab.  Pertiapa  seme  of  us  feel  our  voyag- 
ing already  weU  aeoomidlahed  and  would  hesitate  to  try  tt  again. 
Ifoet  at  us  would  be  wiser,  a  few  sadder,  and  pexiiapa  some  of  us 
would  not  make  as  many  mistakes.  Speaking  f»ly  for  mysdf.  I 
have  found  my  life  to  the  Navy  such  that  I  would  like  to  be  one  at 
you  young  men  today,  with  aU  of  it  to  go  over  agato.  That  doea  not 
TiM^n  that  to  our  time  we  have  had  a  life  at  ease  and  comfort  or 
that  you  will  fknd  it  so.  You  have  chosen  a  profeaslnfi  evartlng  to 
aU  its  iihsnra  Itiere  wUl  be  moments  and  even  daya  which  wUl  test 
ta  the  very  Umtt  your  nerve,  your  enduranoa,  your  courage,  and 


your  abUlly.  You  have  placed  yuuierivea  to  the  wm  at 
oertato  increasing  reqxxistbUttlea.  and  your  career  will  < 
your  deetsloo  and  the  way  to  whMi  you  mieet 
Because  at  thla  your  supertors  will  note  regularly  their 
professional  appraisal  of  your  cOdanf^.  your  totegri^.  your  todua- 
«y,  your  abUlty,  your  Judgment,  and  the  sum  of  It  an—your  char- 
acter. Such  reporta  as  they  amimtilata  will  form  the  baato  upon 
whldi  your  success  or  noowncoesB  will  be  astabUshsd.  TtM  teat  la 
severe.  You  wiU  be  Judged  by  high  standarda.  It  la  light  and 
proper  that  these  standarda  be  high,  for  the  Navy  Is  a  national 
institution  dedicated  to  the  great  end  at  nattnnal  asourffey  and 
national  honor. 

Throughout  your  careers  you  wiU  find  that  the  prtadpal  Inoen- 
tlve,  the  mahuprtog  of  your  efforts  will  be.  first  at  all.  the  pride  to 
your  prof  eealon.  Your  conqiensation  will  not  be  counted  to  gold, 
but  wlU  be  counted  to  the  setf-satlsfaetloa  that  you  have  given  the 
very  best  you  have  to  the  service  of  your  oountey.  And  when  your 
career  la  ended,  irtien  you  salute  the  quarterdeck  for  the  last  time 
and  go  ashore.  If  then  you  may  look  back  and  behold  Uie  signal 
flying  "^ell  done",  that,  gentlemen,  will  be  your  pricsises  reward. 

The  Naval  Academy  is  unlike  any  civil  institution  of  leamU^. 
A  young  man  entering  Its  gatee  takes  a  solenm  oath  to  bear 
tnie  and  faithful  allfgianoe  to  his  coimtiy  and  to  well  and  faith- 
fuUy  discharge  his  duties.  He  eaniM>t  here,  as  to  other  schools. 
elect  his  course  of  instriiction.  His  exercises  and  training  are 
planned  for  him  to  the  light  of  long  and  profound  ezperlmoa— 
both  aea  eipertence  and  human  e]Q>erlenoe — to  make  him  an 
indent  naval  officer,  trained  to  meet  the  requiremoxts  that  naval 
generationa  before  him  met,  prqiared  to  take  hla  awlgnart  place 
to  the  fleet,  and.  inaofar  as  it  is  humanly  possible,  to  meet  any 
emergency. 

We  stress  here  professional  subjects,  for  first  of  all  you  muat 
know  your  job  and  know  it  thoroughly;  then  after  that  each  of 
you  must  strive  to  broaden  your  education  and  knowledge.  It  Is 
not  enough  that  an  officer  be  c«>able  and  fully  oonvcraant  with 
hla  profession,  but,  as  John  Paul  Jones  haa  said.  "He  should  be 
as  well  a  gentleman  of  liberal  education,  refined  manners,  punc- 
tilious courtesy,  and  tbe  nicest  sense  of  personal  honor.  He 
should  be  the  aoul  of  tact,  patience.  Justice,  firmness,  and  charity." 
The  Bureau  of  Navigation  will  attend  to  your  travel  education, 
but  it  iM  your  own  responsibility  to  inform  yourself  to  the  pbsies 
of  life  that  totermesh  with  your  calling  by  reading,  by  observa- 
tlon.  and  above  all  by  thinking. 

While  at  the  Naval  Academy  you  have  been  taught  the  theo- 
retical and  elementary  aides  of  your  profession.  Now  you  will  go 
to  sea  and  have  an  opportunity  to  practice  and  mpply  what  you 
have  learned.  You  win  be  given  an  c^portunlty  to  take  responsi- 
biUty,  to  make  decisions,  to  assert  your  VMAenOilp,  and  to  show 
what  you  reaUy  are.  Your  places  await  you  to  the  fleet  to  cloee 
awimfiatiTm  with  officers  and  men.  You  will  find  your  brother 
officers  willing  and  eager  to  help  you,  and  you  wlU  flnd  alao  that 
the  enlisted  men  whom  you  wlU  eventually  command  are  the 
very  highest  type  of  clean-cut,  strong,  alert,  and  patriotic  young 
Amwrtraim  who  wiU  take  a  Just  pride  to  you  if  you  deserve  that 
pride.  Your  shipmates  wlU  siae  you  up  and  have  your  niimber. 
as  they  say,  before  you  realiae  it. 

You  wm  be  a  unit  to  a  vast  oganlzatlon — not  a  very  tege  unit 
at  first,  you  may  be  sure,  but  every  unit  must  function.  R  wtU 
eome  to  you  very  quldcly  that  each  Individual  of  the  sidp'a  com- 
pany has  his  own  dependability.  Tlie  fate  of  a  ship — yes,  even 
the  result  of  a  battle  and  the  desttoy  of  a  natkm — may  dqwnd 
upon  one  man.  Bee.  th«i.  that  your  obUgationa  are  capably  met 
and  competently  discharged  whether  smaU  or  great,  flee  that 
you  undostaad  your  profession  so  thoroughly  that  to  the  event 
of  an  emergency  you  wlU  do  Insttoetlvely  the  right  thing.  It  wiU 
be  too  late  then  to  look  toto  a  book  or  afric  a  fellow  shipmate 
what  to  do. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  yon  that  every  man  aikould  take 
stock  of  h«mf<f  from  time  to  time  to  order  that  he  may  see  and 
judge  himaelf  as  he  would  see  and  Judge  other  man. 

Your  careeca  wUl  lead  to  command  of  diQia.  or  f armattooB  «f 
rtilpa,  and  even  the  fleet  Itaelf .  We  have  aU  heard  the  aaylng  of 
Napoleon's  soldiers — how  each  one  of  them  carried  a  marahalli 
baton  to  hla  kn  spear ir  It  was  perfectly  true,  and  a  number  of 
them  ??■«—"*«>  m»rm>fiii  m  -Oxxe  remarkaMe  armies  of  the  first 
empire.  Nor  have  the  ranlu  of  the  Amarlran  combatant  forces 
aver  been  cloaed  agatoat  such  advancement.  So.  ea^  ooa  of  yon 
may  be  earrjing  an  admiral's  flag  to  your  sea  bag.  It  la  «p  to 
you.  however,  to  make  that  a  reality. 

But  to  foOow  the  analogy  a  little  farther:  Rom  tba 
century  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  there  emerged  leaa  than 

Just  so  there  can  be  only  a  few  admirals  of  oar  Navy. 


lower  gradee  of  the  Navy  are  hurge,.due  to  the  iiiiiMrilj  of  taavtaf 
junior  officers  to  flU  the  many  bfllets  aboard  ship.   Aa  yon 


to  age  and  experience,  asslgnmanta  appraprlato  to  asBlor  rank 
became  fewer.  The  Navy  must  choose  between  permitting  Its 
officers  to  mark  time  and  grow  old  to  one  grada  wtthawt  oppor- 
tunity of  eoqienenoe  or  re^MflsIblllty— or  seleettnf  the  best  for 
promotion.  The  first  alternative  leada  IneecapaWy  to  atagnatSoa: 
the  other  malnt*«^>«  efficiency  and  oOtta  to  avary  oAonr  an  oppor- 
tunity to  advance  by  his  own  affbrts.  TtaaicCon  wabatva  to  the 
Navy  the  selection  system  of  promotion,  and  tt  AiikMai 
<f*|^^*"*  and  your  coaunlsskm  are  not  to  tbcmarivas  a 
or  an  Inherent  right  of  a  Ufattaie  carear. 

I  have  atatad  the  eaae  very  brlefiy,  birt  tt  la  not  ■■ 
tiiat— not  quite.    The  selection  qratcm  la  one  Whiah  la 
today  oloae  and  aanaaB  atudy  by  tba  Mavy 
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ct  oar  oOean.  I  thtnk  It  hM  mAterUny  adranoed  the  eBkslenej 
«(  tiM  rff«»»»t— fcM*«H  pffftrnftrf  of  the  Navy.  It  le  not  a  perfect 
and  I  know  at  noihluc  human  that  la  perfect.  But  it  is 
■ystam  w  have  yet  derlaed.  It  is  not  in  its  final  form. 
•  votktnf  nam  to  make  It  more  equitable  and  to  bring  It 
to  perfection  In  all  Its  i^ypllcatKms.  Unfortunately,  In  any 
•fstem  which  sets  one  man  above  another,  some  personal  heart 
boralnff  and  disanMtntment  cannot  be  avoided;  but  I  would  have 
yea  remember  that  our  mission  is  to  plan  and  to  work  for  the 
(Dod  of  the  entire  Navy — ^the  naval  servloe  at  large,  the  efficiency 
of  the  llrwit  and  that  is  a  bigger  and  a  more  important  thing  than 
the  welfare  of  any  individual. 

We  have  heard  antldsm  oi  the  eelectlon  system— some  well  In- 
flocmed  and  aome  not.  It  is  competitive  and  naturally  must  be. 
In  this  modem  world  there  is  no  system  of  advancement,  military 
or  dvll.  vrtilch  is  not  eompetlttve.  Many  ct  you  competed  with 
the  boys  of  your  district  to  wtn  an  appointment.  I  could  tell 
fou  how  many  yoMng  men  compete  annually  for  the  very  few 
rrseMenflsl  and  Naval  Baserva  appointments.  Tou  have  com- 
peted hoaatabiy  and  tatily  with  your  dassmates  throughout  the 
4  yean  hare,  rssnlflng  In  your  present  dass  standing.  80  long  as 
jam  stay  oat  of  the  oemetery  you  wiU  always  be  faced  with  compeU- 
ttoB  In-OSM  fORn  or  another. 

Borne  dalm  that  the  system  of  selection  tends  to  ruin  initiative, 
to  lessen  morale,  to  thwart  the  aeel  and  independence  of  offleers, 
tWBlng  them  Into  soboeqtient  bootlidiera.  I  can  assure  you  that 
Kotdx  is  not  the  truth.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  selection 
•neouiagee  Initiative  and  individual  effort:  that  it  even  places  a 
prsmlum  upon  it,  whldi  promotloa  by  seniority  never  did. 

It  oOers  an  incentive  for  an  oAoer  to  show  his  nerve,  his  Inde- 
pendence, his  manhood,  his  leadership,  and  his  outstanding  quall- 
itaa  to  his  soperlors.  As  to  subservience,  you  will  find,  on  the 
eontrary.  that  your  aeniors  in  the  naval  service  will  welo(xne  your 
fffAi[ttft.inm  indMd.  BO  olBeer  in  thoHMval  service  is  worth  his  salt 
UBiMS  he  has  opinloas  of  his  own.  If  I  shoxild  find  an  officer  on 
asy  staff  who  hesitated  to  e»preet  his  own  views  and  opinions  to 
BM  on  any  subject  because  his  views  were  oppoeed  to  mine.  I 
would  immediately  get  rid  of  him.  We  need  a  limited  nimiber  of 
rubber  etampe  on  the  yeoman's  desk,  but  they  are  provided  by 
the  euppiy  d^Murtment  according  to  the  Uble  of  allowances,  and 
that  is  the  only  {Aace  for  rubber  i^tampe  in  the  Navy.  Naturally, 
after  an  offloar  has  mpcMesil  his  opinion  and  finds  that  the  supe- 
rior authority  does  not  agree  with  him.  it  Is  his  obligation  and 
the  tradition  of  the  naval  service  that  he  give  a  cheerful  "aye. 
ay*;  eir"  and  execute  the  decision  of  his  senior  with  a  whole  heart 
and  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  In  thli  more  than  anything  else  is 
the  splendid  quaUty  of  loyalty, 
have  talked  to  you  about  selection  in  some  of  its  phases  be- 
lt Is  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  you  and  to  all  of  us. 
The  Navy  Is  not  ships  alone;  it  i»  ships  and  men.  The  old  system 
whaieby  an  officer  was  assured  of  his  promotion  provided  only  that 
be  avoid  the  doctor  and  the  Judge  advocate  is  not  good  enough 
lor  the  modem  age  and  the  preedng  and  urgent  cnnplications  of 
BKidcm  life.  The  Navy  must  move  with  the  timee;  to  stand  still 
Is  to  rot  and  die.    It  must  go  forward,  or  it  will  go  backward. 

n  we  had  a  Navy  wherein  each  officer  was  abscdutely  assured  of 
promotion,  no  matter  if  he  were  mediocre;  if  we  had  a  Navy 
vhsrs  each  officer  would  be  abaolutely  assvirfd  of  advancement  in 
»  lifetime  career,  provided  he  kept  out  of  trouble,  provided  be 
were  never  court-martialed,  provided  he  be  only  average,  I  ask 
you  what  kind  of  a  Navy  do  you  think  we  would  have?  We  are 
not  kxAiDg  for  oOoers  who  do  only  fairly  well  and  stand  up  only 
under  average  oondttlons.  Tou  can  never  coxmt  on  average  con- 
ditions at  aea,  or  average  strains  in  the  naval  profession;  you  must 
bejuepared  and  ready  to  cope  with  eztremae  of  circumstance. 

Tb^  Navy  must  have  outstanding  men  who  think,  men  who 
have  courage  and  ability;  men  who  are  willing,  and  not  afraid 
to  face  the  world  and  the  problems  of  life,  who  can  take  blow 
for  blow.  ft»y!^"g  in  honorable  competition  a  stimulus  and  a  chal- 
taMS  to  their  mn****"*^  If  you  are  willing  to  submit  yourselves 
toUMse  tORns:  If  you  are  willing  to  keep  your  bodice  fit.  to  arm 
your  minds  with  knowledge  and  pursue  your  taaks  with  energy  and 
<Tlilon.  to  meet  your  brother  officers  and  men  with  franknees. 
caortcsy,  and  friendllnees;  if  you  have  the  moral  courage,  stamina, 
industry,  and  ability  to  make  such  an  officer — ^then  the  Navy 
■iXNald  prove  a  succsssful  career  for  you.  and  some  day  you  will 
ywf«»*«Tv<  the  fleet.  Otherwise,  you  will  be  left  behind  exactly 
as  you  would  be  in  any  other  walk  of  life,  and  your  admiral's 
Am  will  remain  forled  and  perfectly  secure  in  your  sea  bag. 

It  wae  Ouiyle  who  said: 

■The  life  of  every  man  Is  as  the  wtU  aprlng  of  a  stream,  whoee 
■nail  be^nnlngs  are  Indeed  plain  to  all  but  whoee  ulterior  course 
and  destination  as  It  winds  through  the  evpanae  of  infinite  years 
oidy  the  oaudadent  can  dlaccm.    Win  It  mingle  with  neighbor- 


ing nveilete  as  a  tnbatary.  or  receive  them  as  their  sovereign? 
Xslt  to  be  a  nsmnlssi  brook,  and  will  its  tiny  waters,  among  mil- 


Ubns  of  othsr  brookt  and  rills,  increase  the  current  of  eome  world 
rtver?  Or  Is  It  to  be  ItmU  a  Bhone  or  Danaw.  the  bulwark  and 
bt^way  of  vrtwie  ktBgdoma  and  continents?" 
Let  tmdk  of  you  ask  himself  Gariyle's  question,  for  each  has 
Dswer  wttbln  his  own  hands.  Tou  can  be  as  the  nameless 
bro(Aa,  Inconseqnentlsl  and  brief  In  course,  or  your  careers 
teoome  Important  to  aU  people  and  all  times  "By  your  own 
you  can  aee  to  It  that  your  career  will  culminate  as  he 
"Not  tributary  to.  but  a  m^ty  river  iteeU."  In  striving  for 
goal — uimtmbsr  always  that  character,  honor.  Industry,  ooiir- 
•ge.  and  ability  are  the  abeolute  requisites  of  a  naval  officer. 
Toa  gentlemen  of  the  graduating  class  and  all  other  mldshlp- 

fortunate  In  having  as  tbe  bead 


of  t>»<«  academy  Admiral  Sellers,  an  <rfBcer  who  exemplifies  hi  a 
marked  degree  these  very  attributes  which  go  to  make  the  out- 
standing naval  officer  and  gentleman.  He  has  launched  you 
here,  the  future  rests  with  you. 

Now,  we  have  been  serious  long  enough.  More  pleasant  things 
await  you.  This,  gentlemen.  Is  the  happy  day  in  your  lives. 
Tour  mothers,  sweethearts,  and  friends  are  ready  and  waiting 
to  cheer  you  on.  May  I  congratulate  you  on  work  well  done.  I 
congratiilate  you  most  heartily  upon  the  rare  opportunity  for 
further  service  in  our  splendid  Navy.  May  I  wish  for  you  God-  , 
speed,  happy  landings,  and  good  luck.  ^ 
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and  for  Sympathy  of  Youth 
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ADDRESS  OF  HON.  CHARLES  P.  TAFT  BEFORE  THE  CONTI- 
NENTAL CONGRESS  OF  THE  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION.  APRIL  22,  1937 


Mr.  MAVERICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  herewith  an 
address  delivered  by  Hon.  Charles  P.  Taft,  of  Cincinnati,  at 
the  Continental  Congress  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  on  April  22,  1937.  in  Washington,  D.  C.  I  am  in- 
cluding this  cyddress,  which  is  entitled  "Wise  Men  or  Fools?", 
because  I  believe  it  is  an  exceptional  one. 

Tliere  have  been  too  many  "red"  hunts  in  this  country. 
Tliat  Mr.  Taft,  a  Republican  and  son  of  a  great  President 
of  the  United  States,  should  make  this  address  is  pleasing. 
ITo  patriot,  no  Son  of  the  American  Revolution,  or  D.  A.  R. 
can  find  fault  with  anything  ttiat  Mr.  Taft  says.  Many 
patriotic  organizations  have  gotten  off  on  the  wrong  track 
in  damning  every  new  idea  and  Intelligent  thought  submitted 
to  the  people  and  in  criticizing  youth  because  they  do  not 
complacently  accept  things  as  they  are.  I  consider  the  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  Taft  to  be  a  milestone  in  American  thought  and 
one  of  the  ablest  addresses  delivered  in  recent  times. 

It  is  as  follows: 
ADDSE8S  or  How.  Chaklss  p.  Tait,  or  Cincinnati,  Before  the  Cow- 

TINBMTAI.  CONGKESS  Or  THE  DaUCHTESS  OF  THE  AMESICAN  RZVOX.U- 

noN  oif  Ann.  22.  1937,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

WISE  MEN   OR  POOLS? 

By  Charles  P,  Taft 

We  ara  aa  a  nation  growing  older;  a  larger  proportion  of  people 
each  y^  1b  over  65  and  a  smaller  proportion  Is  under  25.  Each 
year  we  have  to  fight  harder  to  overcome  the  dlscoxiragement  of 
age,  and  to  cultivate  the  very  life  blood  of  our  Nation,  the  energy. 
Imagination,  and  Initiative  of  young  men  and  women.  I  need 
hardly  remind  you  that  yoimg  men  won  the  American  Revolution, 
wrote  the  Constitution,  and  made  the  new  Government  work.  It 
was  young  men  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  war,  14  of  them  from 
my  own  class  at  Tale. 

But  why  should  the  youth  of  today  be  the  center  of  ovir  atten- 
tion? Why  do  we  watch  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  new 
generation  with  curiosity  and  Irritation  and  anger  and  affection? 
Because  each  of  va  knows  that  we  must  leave  our  work  unto  the 
man  that  shall  come  after  us,  and  who  knows  whether  he  shall  be 
a  wise  man  or  a  fool? 

We  do  well  to  cultivate  the  past  If  we  do  It  with  discrimination 
and  common  sense.  You  and  I,  and  especially  the  youth  of  today, 
need  a  sense  of  the  continuity  of  history.  History  probably  does 
not  repeat  Itself,  btrt  It  Is  a  procession,  not  a  series  of  discon- 
nected tableuz.  Moreover  it  Is  like  a  procession  of  elephants  with 
the  tall  of  one  In  the  trunk  of  the  next.  Let  me  break  Into  the 
procession  for  a  moment  at  the  point  of  the  American  Revolution. 

The  revolutioTuny  past 

Tto»  American  Revolution  was  a  social  movement,  as  Dr.  Jame- 
son showed  more  than  10  years  ago,  and  its  leaders  were  vigorous 
yoting  men  who  were  not  afraid  of  being  called  subversive  In- 
fluences. I  cant  help  thinking  that  Oovemor  Hutchinson,  whose 
history  of  the  Uassachusetts  Bay  Colony  has  Jiist  been  reprinted, 
must  have  felt  toward  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock  a  good 
deal  as  some  high  automobUe  officials  feel  toward  sit-down  strikes. 
The  wild  Irish  immigrants,  among  whom  I  number  some  of  my 
ancestors,  did  a  lot  (rf  the  fighting  f or  tis  in  1776.  while  a  lot  of 
the  "best  people"  were  British  sympathisers,  who  after  the  peace 
treaty  were  driven  out  of  the  ccdonies  to  Canada.  As  they  trudged 
wrcwtfuUj  northwanl  Into  tbe  wIlclemeM  ol  Ontarlow  ••  tbef 
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looted  badt  la  «be  next  4  years  tmon  tbe  quarrtfa.  Jealousies, 
weakness,  and  c^nyiTV'n  of  tbe  United  States  under  the  confed- 
eration, they  must  have  feK  that  much  of  their  own  Uvea  had  been 
wasted,  and  wished  like  Richard  n  to  sit  upon  the  ground  and  tdl 
Md  stortes  ctf  the  death  of  progress  if  aot  of  kings. 

But  they  were  wrong,  and  it  was  youth  JoiiUng  hands  with  ex- 
perience that  picked  up  the  torch  from  the  pakt  and  molded  that 
matdtlesa  instrument  of  government,  the  OcmstltutlOD  of  the 
United  States,  lite  Coostitution  did  not  q;>riiig  fuU-pauopUed 
from  the  bvow  til  JOve;  it  grew  from  the  dlsttlled  wisdom  of  the 
greatest  ppUttoal  thinkers  of  the  last  2,000  years,  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  our  own  country  by  those  keen  minds  of  the  oonven- 
tkm  who  gave  honor  to  the  title  polttlrtan  The  document  whldi 
those  man  shaped  and  smoothed  will  live  through  crtaes  even 
greater  than  the  one  through  which  It  has  Just  paaaed.  because 
thoee  men  put  m  It  the  qualities  of  youth  and  life. 

But  the  Bevtdutloa  dJkl  not  «id  with  the  treaty  of  poaoe  or 
the  Constitution.  Do  you  remember  that  In  tbe  Btafeai  only  1 
person  In  36  oould  vote  In  1788?  My  State  of  Ohio  put  manhood 
mirage  In  its  constttution  In  1803.  hut  it  Uxit  the  Dorr  rebellion 
In  1841  to  do  it.  and  not  untu  1850  did  Rhode  Kdand,  tbe  last 
State,  go  akmg.  Tbey  called  that  tbe  Jeffenomlan  and  the  Jack- 
sonian  revolution,  but  JeOefion  and  Jackson  were  only  tbe  ejm- 
bols.  It  was  a  revolution  d  youth,  of  young  frontier  f amiUea,  and 
tbe  Methodist  and  Baptist  revival  had  a  lot  to  do  wttb  It. 
A  look  at  modem  Mines 

Look  at  modem  times  with  that  revolutionary  past  manAuned 
bdilad  them,  and  surely  you  will  understand  youth  better.  Mil- 
lions of  men  and  women  today  do  need  work,  and  often  when 
they  get  a  Job,  It  Is  in  an  organlsatlan  vAtoae  constitution  and 
frame  of  government  Is  closer  to  the  authoritarian  sUte  than  to 
the  democratic  self-govemment  of  a  ftee  peoirile.  Toung  people 
are  excited  about  that.  Perhaps  they  do  emphaam  too  mucb  tbe 
dark  side  of  modem  times,  but  it  does  the  rest  of  us  no  good  to 
clm»  our  eyes  to  It.  How  can  we  Tnarshal  the  energy  of  youth. 
•Tirt  Join  hands  to  make  a  better  world? 

We  must  begin  by  intelligent  obeervatlon  of  tbe  younger  gen- 
eration. In  many  parts  of  tbe  world  they  have  come  together  m 
mass  movements,  marshalled  behind  programs  that  promise  to 
cure  the  His  of  the  world,  England  and  the  Uhlted  States  have 
not  seen  that  phenomenon  in  its  fu:il  force:  perhi^M  we  may  never 
see  it.  But  the  influence  of  the  ideas  in  those  mass  movements 
we  cannot  eecape.  Toung  people  are  disturbed  and  finally  aroused 
by  economic  insecurity,  the  denial  of  a  chance  to  make  their 
contribution  to  progress.  They  are  tremendously  stlrrec*.  by  the 
Ideal  of  peace  in  our  time.  Tbtif  have  a  real  passion,  many  of 
them,  for  the  under  dog.  Ihey  are  offered  the  sure  cure  of  the 
medicine  men.  and  over  against  it  they  see  only  a  wdl-meanlng 
philanthropy,  bumbling  self-aeeking  pollttctans,  and  reactionary 
Boanufaeturers.  At  least  so  they  are  told  and  so  they  believe.  In 
a  modem  selentlflo  wcrid  tbey  are  sometimes  as  sentimental  aa  old 
lavender  and  laoe,  and  occasionally  like  their  elders  they  swallow 
as  goq>eI  propositions  ]y^ir«ng  any  eemblance  of  logic  and  reason. 

But  how  can  you  meet  that  situation?  Tou  cant  do  It  by 
trying  to  compete  with  the  promteexs.  Tbe  most  unscrupulous 
and  rutblesB  will  always  win  out  in  that  kind  of  oompeUtion.  Tbe 
pnnarran  of  tbe  social  gospel  and  production  for  use,  for  instance, 
and  all  the  other  tag  words  of  tbe  tnteUectoals  become  a  little 
•lily  when  tbe  brlefcbat  crashes  through  tbe  fkotory  windows  or 
the  man  on  horseback  appears  on  the  avenue. 

Neither  can  you  get  anywhere  by  preaching  liberty,  damning 
nsdst  dictators,  or  palnt^  *Yed**  networks  of  oommunlam  across 
every  evening  *y.  1  dont  say  that  because  tboae  sermons  and 
eurses  are  false,  although  many  are.  I  say  it  beeause  nobody  Is 
oonvorted  by  that  proeeis  of  conlroveray.  Tbe  one  vrtio  shouts 
•bout  communism  Is  always  discounted  as  a  Fascist  at  heart  and 
vice  versa.  Tbe  Liberty  League  becomes  tbe  vTblpirtng  boy  of  tbe 
have  note.  ... 

■qpedaUy  futUa  are  tbe  current  efforta  to  Identify  pacifism 
with  BOolaUsm.  Toung  people  hate  war  with  a  deep  hatred,  and 
they  ehould.  They  will  never  admit  that  tt  is  inevttalde.  Tbey 
donand  ihtit  It  be  stamped  out  like  disease.  Tbey  cannot  aee  why 
"defense"  means  protection  of  foreign  trade  and  foreign  invest- 
ments, and  they  demand,  with  soms  reason.  I  must  say,  why  we 
should  spend  a  biQlon  and  a  quarter  dOOars  a  year  for  that 
ttfffwifi*  without  any  reliable  study  of  what  we  are  defending  and 
how  we  should  do  the  Job.  That  may  be  wrong,  but  it  la  tbe 
product  of  intelligent  cerebration  and  should  be  treated  as  such. 
Bedpe  for  the  treatment  of  fouih 

Well,  what  can  you  do  with  these  Irritating  young  wblpper- 
■nappers,  then — like  me?  With  some  trepidations  I  offer  a  recipe 
for  the  treatment  of  youth  in  modem  timas. 

B^in  with  a  big  self-sppllcatlon  of  patience.  I  dont  mean 
•omething  lasy  and  passive.  I  mean  the  kind  of  endunuaoe  that 
produces  character  sad  hope.  That  kind  of  patience  grows  from 
convictions  of  yoiir  own,  that  are  tough  and  elastic  frcxn  rubbing 
against  other  contrary  convictions:  they  are  not  something  hard 
and  brittle  tnaa  a  protected  life.  Dont  forget  that  steel  is  the 
most  elastic  substance  we  know — it  gives  and  firings  back  into 
place.  And  it  Is  designed  even  to  resist  destructive  stresses  and 
•trains,  without  oensoTBhlp.  We  are  going  through  bard  times  for 
those  that  love  and  appreciate  tradition.  But  remember  that 
traditions  were  once  innovattona;  remember  that  we  had  to  have 
the  6  tcrrilde  years  of  tbe  ocmfederation  in  ordtf  to  get  the 
Constitution:  and  remember  that  the  Constitution  Itself  was  dose 
to  revolutionary  in  Its  day. 
Give  youth  renMrnslbUlty  and  experience.    How  can  young  peo- 

alewn  oOMrwlae?    We  shut  them  out  from  poctlelpatian  In 
ttnlC  and  tbn  dMBB  tboB  for  tiylBB  to  ••»  vp  « 


of  their  own.  X  dont  believe  In  youth  moeenients  baeaan  X 
youth  in  the  stream  of  life,  but  I  am  not  surprised  at  wbat  thaf 
do  when  tbey  oant  get  into  tbe  stream.  It  Is  Jurt  Uke  damwlnc 
labor  unions  for  being  irresponsible  In  barsaining  when  tbey  are 
given  responalhUi^  only  for  war.  not  for  bargMininf.  War  hreada 
ruthlessness.  peace  breeds  honor.  For  labor  unlona  and  for  youth, 
give  them  a  chance  and  give  them  time. 

Love  of  eoitfitry 

Bund  a  real  love  of  country  that  enduree  868  days  In 
Its  foundation  must  be  a  love  of  land  and  aoU  and 
dUBcult  aa  that  Is  for  an  urban  and  a  mobile 
it  U  tbe  feel  of  the  soil  about  tbe  plow,  or  tbe  Invetin—  of 
parks  and  little  garden  plots  and  flowertng  trees  bnreUng  Into 
odor.  Or  It  may  be  tbe  familiar  vteta  and  ttie  oM  foekwMllft* 
earved  Inttlala.  or  tb»  familiar  comer  of  tbe  old  bam**  wttb  «k» 
worn  table  and  the  voices  of  old  friends.  Doeent  tbat  feeUaf 
for  country  make  yon  rage  down  deep  in  yovr  soul  Vben  yon  see 
eome  of  tbe  eyeaoree  vUe  men  make  or  tbe  wrecks  of  bvnan  Uvea 
tbat  equally  vUe  man  help  to  produee?  I  rode  tboogh  tbe  naar 
South  recently  and  saw  teim  after  farm  wboee  onee  Mack  eoU 
was  bare  red  gulUea.  Ltka  treea,  only  Qod  can  make  top  aoa 
tn  quantltiee.  and  I  wanted  to  cheer  when  I  pemed  one  lonely 
Harm  wboee  tenant  was  trying  to  hdp  Him  by  hruahlWIIng  tbe 
gullies  and  contour  plowing  and  ditdilng.  Tontb  uudsieiauda 
city  and  country  planning  for  land  and  water  and  minaral  le- 
souroee.  for  streets  and  bousing  and  putdic  bulldlnga.  Tbat,  X  Ky. 
Is  part  of  patriotism  to  young  man  and  women  today. 

Tb  youth  love  of  country  Is  all  IneKtrieably  mixed  wttb  love 
of  people,  individual  people.  Tbe  teal  heart  of  our  democracy 
began  with  the  conviction  of  the  Levellers  tn  England  800  yean 
ago  that  tbe  pooreet  be  In  Iftwglawd  bad  a  life  to  Itve  as  tbe 
ricbest  he.  Tbne  la  no  sight  like  that  of  a  great  mInMer  of 
God  in  a  downtown  church  w^Utlng  into  a  hugs  but  very  real 
family,  people  from  evory  walk  of  life,  and  building  In  each  one 
a  ferilng  that  be  or  tto.e  is  making  some  eontrlbutioa  to  tbe  com- 
munity life.  Toung  people  fit  into  that  family  and  young  people 
get  excited  wtien  members  of  tbat  family  suffer.  Tbey  demand, 
and  rightly,  that  every  one  of  us  shall  be  oonoemed  with  that 
suffering  and  do  eomethlng  about  It.  Tbey  want  action  and  ttiey 
are  enUtled  to  get  tt. 

But  young  pec^ile  today  are  bred  with  tlie  selentlfle  sidrtt.  Tbey 
may  be  taken  in  for  a  while  by  muddle-beaded  eentbnent,  but 
in  the  end  they  understand  and  admire  hard-headed  common 
sense,  and  are  willing  to  have  proposals  and  ideas  dlKUSsed  criti- 
cally back  and  fwth  before  aetian  starta.  Reaction  tbey  despiia, 
but  fundamentally  they  are  intelligent  oonservattvea,  wbetber  tbey 
admit  it  or  not.  When  it  comes  to  tlie  method  of  aooomplishing 
the  goal,  a  new  social  order,  for  instance,  they  win  Usten  wttb 
respect  to  an  intelligent  praeentatlon  of  ways  and  meani  Bee  to 
tt  tbat  you  give  them  such  a  constructive  alternative  for  tbe 
cure-aUs  and  nostrums. 

The  quMtUm  of  motive 

Finally  after  method  of  reform  you  come  to  tbe  question  of 
motive.  There,  and  tlaere  only,  have  we  Uw  great  advantage  over 
tbe  promieers.  Tbey  promise  everything  for  tlie  body  and  no* 
much  for  the  soul.  Bven  tbe  eburch  convention  pronounoemmts 
for  a  new  economic  order  are  mostly  couched  in  terms  of  creature 
comfort.  In  this  kooety  paaeage  of  each  aoul  through  life  tbe 
pramlsers  help  Uttte.  Toung  people  want  something  splrttually 
permanent  and  enduring,  a  came  to  which  tbey  can  atfeaeb  tbemr 
selves.  They  believe  that  we  are  progreartng  toward  a  goal,  an 
ideal  commonwealth  on  earth,  a  city  with  foundations.  And  th^ 
have  a  passionate  conviction  that  a  moral  power  working  through 
mm  in  each  generation  oan  cbange  tbat  generation  for  tbe  better. 

So  there  you  are.  I  have  seven  of  this  younger  generation  who 
dont  pay  much  attention  to  dm,  or  so  tt  seems.  lb  tbe  youngeet 
the  lepetttlon  of  disetj^lne  shows  reeulta  finally.  But  tn  tbe  ooder 
cose— weU.  I  thm^t^t  i  was  persuaatve  laat  year,  but  X  diMoveted 
reoentty  under  tbe  lepel  of  tbe  last  faU'e  suit  of  my  oldeet 
daughter.  18.  a  Booeevelt  button.  Or  perb^M  tt  Isttte  questtoo. 
to  smcAe  or  not  to  smoke,  in  wliieb  my  opbaUm  eeems  unimpor- 
tant. Similar  eqwrlences  may  seem  to  shake  tbe  foundations  of 
our  faith  now  and  then,  but  tbat  Is  tbe  nature  of  faith.  It  was 
the  royal  peesimlBt  in  Kccleeiastfs  who  hated  the  work  be  bad 
made  because  he  did  not  know  whetlier  his  sncoeseor  would  be  a 
wise  man  or  a  foOI.  But  it  wae  that  grand  old  opCbnlst  Faul  who 
eald  that  limilibe  bring  endurance,  and  endurance  brbega 
aetu>.  and  diaracter  brings  hope.  Faith  returns  and  we 
that  modem  timee  are  solidly  Imllt  on  youth. 


Appropriatum  for  a  Worth-While  Flood-Control 

Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

OF  paHMBTI.VAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  14,  1937 

Mr.  SNYDER  at  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  ^nebker,  tbe  diaM- 
trooa  floods  of  1937  in  the  Oiik>  River  and  '■ootlieni  trlta- 
latka  c<  the  IflMHUgrt  Btie^r  lolkwrtimiia 
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1036  wttti  thdr  hMTj  ton  cf  damages  In  Pennsylvania.  New 
Tork.  anl  the  N«w  »»gi«*~f  states,  have  nutde  the  Ameri- 
can people  reaUae  that  a  national  problem  la  involved  which 
caa^be  wived  onlj  with  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Government 
The  record  stages  reached  in  these  floods  has  developed  a 
wktevread  belief  that  the  severity  and  frequency  of  floods 
ar«  increasing  due  to  reduction  in  forested  lands,  the  re- 
moval of  vegetative  cover  through  intensive  agricultural  de- 
yp>ffpnnf"t.  and  a  n^iid  increase  in  run-off  from  paved  roads 
and  man-made  drainage.  These  views  are  not  entirely 
borne  out  by  statistical  records.  The  early  Spanish  explorers 
found  the  IfiaslsBippI  River  in  full  flood.  Bienville  selected 
the  site  for  New  Orleans  on  high  ground  above  the  flood 
stage  found  on  his  arrivaL  Great  floods  also  occurred  in  the 
IflnissippI  Rtver  Basin  in  1862.  1865.  1867.  1874.  and  1882. 
It  is  difBcult  to  imagine  the  restoration  of  natural  condi- 
tions in  the  IClsslsBippi  Valley  as  they  existed  at  that  time. 
lUforcstatton  and  pn^er  vegetative  cover  are  desirable  as 
eoDservation  measures  to  reduce  the  soil  erosion  which  is 
destruyiug  the  value  of  our  agriculttnral  lands. 

They  will  prevent  the  silting  of  reservc^ra  built  for  flood- 
coBtrol  puf  poses  and  retard  run-off  sufllciently  to  reduce 
normal  flood  stages  and  to  increase  the  normal  low-water 
flow.  Bowever.  thne  measures  cannot  control  major  floods 
residttaig  from  heavy  precipitation  of  rain  under  atmormal 
weather  candlttoos.  Fteqnently  this  rainfall  occurs  in  large 
jiart  in  the  main  vaQey  itself  wben  reservoirs  are  not  f  easi- 
bia.  Uhder  such  wmrtittnns.  the  stages  may  be  reduced  by 
■fcaervoirs  od  Uftutary  streams,  but  these  reservoirs  cannot 
provide  ftin  protection.  An  adequate  flood-cantnd  plan 
must  y*i— M«*  1^  possOtle  Bacasnres  of  xnofteetion.  Although 
floods  may  not  have  increased  in  frequency  and  seveiity.  the 
damages  i^eh  they  occasion  are  constantly  increasing.  Our 
jivers  have  been  art^les  of  commeroe  from  the  earliest  days 
of  America.  Their  vaUeys  not  only  contain  rich  agricultural 
lands  bat  also  important  lines  of  communication,  including 
both  rail  and  hii^way.  and  major  cities  and  towns.  Tbetollof 
damages  now  exacted  by  each  flood  may  be  expected  to  in- 
crease with  industrial  progress  unless  these  floods  are  checked. 

The  recent  flood  of  record  in  the  Ohio  River  demonstrates 
conclusively  the  decrease  in  national  worth  which  may  be 
expected  from  similar  floods  in  the  future.  Direct  damages 
are  conservatively  estimated  at  more  than  $500,000,000. 
More  than  500,000  people  were  driven  from  their  homes 
under  conditions  of  dire  stress  and  heart-rending  anguish. 
Main  highway  and  railway  lines  were  severed;  communlca- 
Uoas  were  disrapted.  All  business  and  industrial  activities 
.  In  the  valley  were  at  a  complete  standstill  for  a  period  of 


The  relief  activities  of  the  Federal  Government,  aug- 
mented by  the  eontribution  of  the  American  people  to  the 
Bfed  Croaa,  lequUed  the  expenditures  of  sums  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  820.000.000.  exclusive  of  niillions  of  dollars  re- 
QOlred  for  rehabilitation.  The  flood  was  truly  a  national 
disaster  irtiich  Justifies  the  expenditure  of  whatever  may 
be  neeesmy  for  preventive  measures  tor  the  future. 

On  the  contrary  this  record  flood  was  carried  through 
ttie  lower  MlssisBinil  Rtver  without  damage  as  the  result 
of  protective  straetures  provided  in  the  lower  valley  since 
the  flood  of  1027.  The  aq>enditures  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment since  that  date,  aggregating  about  $275,000,000, 
have  been  more  than  ofteet  by  the  damages  prevented  diu:- 
Ing  t****  one  flood. 

OoofreaB  tn  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1927  authorized 
the  Army  engtneers  to  undertake  comprdiensive  surveys  of 
some  200  streams  throughout  the  United  States  in  the  com- 
bined Interest  of  flood  control,  navigation,  irrigation,  and 
the  development  of  hydroelectric  power.  These  surveys, 
imdertaken  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $12,000,000  over  a 
perod  of  7  years,  have  made  available  for  the  consideration 
of  Congress,  considered  plans  for  flood  control  in  our  ma- 
jor streams.  The  Army  engineers  are  now  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  a  eomprehensive  program  for  the  Ohio  Val- 
Ity  irttlch  must  be  carried  out  for  the  protection  of  that 
great  Industrial  regioiL 

Thetr  atndlei  have  given  consideration  to  more  than  80 

at  fha  moat  proBslalng  infti"»«i  tat 


flood-control  reservoirs.  This  reservoir  system,  at  a  cost  ol 
several  hundred  million  dollars,  would  provide  material  pro- 
tection for  the  tributary  streams  and,  in  addition,  would 
reduce  flood  heights  on  the  main  river.  However,  even  this 
vast  system  will  reduce  the  flood  stages  at  Paducah.  Ky.. 
by  only  about  2  feet.  It  will  lower  heights  at  Pittsburgh 
by  about  6  feet;  at  Cincinnati  by  about  7  feet,  and  by  re- 
duced amounts  as  we  proceed  downstream.  It  must  be 
augmented  by  walls  and  dikes  for  the  more  densely  settled 
areas  of  population  located  along  the  main  river  to  elimi- 
nate the  necessity  for  people  leaving  their  homes  during 
flood  stages,  and  to  eliminate  the  damages  now  sustained. 
Channel  rectification  to  include  the  enlargement  of  the  chan- 
nel in  restricted  sections,  and  the  elimination  of  bends  must 
also  be  considered.  A  final  plan  must  include  those  measures 
which  guarantee  protection  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

The  records  of  Congress  from  the  earliest  days  of  our 
country  indicate  a  continued  and  growing  interest  in  flood 
controL  Henry  Clay,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Thomas  H.  Benton, 
and  John  C.  Calhoim  participated  in  flood-control  debates, 
and  as  early  as  1847  attended  conventions  advocating  flood 
control  by  the  Federal  Government.  Neverthdess,  public 
interest  and  public  demand  did  not  crystallize  sufficiently 
until  1936  to  obtain  an  enunciation  of  Federal  policy. 

Congress,  in  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  22.  1936,  de- 
clared it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  to  par- 
ticipate in  tho  constmction  of  flood-control  works  wherever 
economically  Justified  or  necessary  for  the  protecticm  of  lives 
■and  propsty.  It  authoriwd  the  constructian  of  flood-con- 
trol projects,  having-  an  eetimated  cost  of  $31S,000<000  lo- 
cated in  31  States.  It  recognized  the  local  benefits  which 
result  from  these  projects,  and  established  as  a  condition  to 
their  constmction  the  furnishing  of  rights-of-way  free  of 
cost  to  the  United  States,  and  the  acceptance  of  responsi- 
bUity  for  damages  during  construction  and  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  improvement  of  the  completed  structures  by  the 
local  people.  Many  proponents  of  fiood  control  believe  that 
the  interstate  nature  of  the  work  demands  that  all  costs  be 
borne  by  the  Federal  Government,  but  I  think  the  safe  and 
econcNnical  way  to  proceed  with  this  fiood-control  set-up  is 
to  have  a  6-  to  10-year  program  and  the  States  to  iiartici- 
pate  in  the  contribution.  The  present  Federal  law  is  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  that  should  dominate,  and  States 
like  Pennsylvania.  New  York,  and  Oklahoma  find  that  their 
laws  that  they  have  enacted  to  dovetail  into  the  Federal 
laws,  governing  the  financing  of  fiood  control,  are  generally 
fair  and  equitable. 

The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936  was  adopted  too  late  in  tho 
session  to  permit  an  appropriation  iieing  made  for  appli- 
cation thereto.  The  annual  nomnilltary  bill  Imown  as  the 
civil-functions  bill,  will  be  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  passage  t(xn(NTOw.  It  contains  funds  which  may 
be  aiqplied  to  these  projects.  Some  think  that  the  amount 
set  forth  in  this  bin  is  not  sufficient  ($52,500,000) ,  but  this 
amount  coupled  with  the  amount  that  Mr.  Hopkins  con- 
templates spending  on  fiood-control  projects  of  various 
types,  which  he  says  will  not  be  less  than  $45,000,000.  is 
believed  to  be  adequate  for  the  time  being. 

In  a  little  more  than  6  months,  the  House  will  be  back 
in  session,  and  if  there  is  additional  money  needed  for  fiood- 
control  work,  the  first  deficiency  bill  of  1938  can  take  care  of  iU 

President  Roosevelt  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  broad 
comprehensive  and  far-reaching  fiood-control  program,  ha 
is  shaping  and  apphrlng  for  the  Nation. 


Buchanan's  Ghost 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BERTRAND  H.  SNELL 

OP  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  14, 1937 

B£r.  SNELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  imder  permission  to  extend  m^ 
vxemadcs  by  printing  an  editorial  from  the  United  BUtm 
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News.  I  present  the  following  from  the  United  States  News 
of  June  14, 1937,  and  written  by  David  Lawrence: 

[Rom  the  XTnited  States  News  of  June  14,  1BS7] 
BocHAK AK^  OHoafT    Tiiwoa  Wabpaix,  Rzotb,  akb  Stats  or  Aitaicht 

IN  Hrimfg  WSST  BETXAL  THB  TftAOIC  COWSaOmKCXS  OT  A  VaCIZ.- 
LATINO  POUCT  ZM  THE  WhITX  HOUSX — WtLX.  TBS  NATION  Bs 
OOAOKD  AOAIN  INTO  CXTH.  WAS  THBOtraH  THX  FaILOBS  OT  STATXS- 
XANBHIP? 

By  David  lAwienoe 

President  Rooaeyelt  told  a  Nation-wide  radio  audience  on  Msreh 
4  last  that  he  did  not  want  to  leave  the  country  In  the  ocMidttlon 
in  which  Buchanan  left  It  to  Lincoln. 

Since  that  q;>eech  was  dellTered  the  country  has  drifted  slowly 
into  a  condition  not  unlike  that  which  hrought  en  the  bitter  con- 
flict of  more  than  75  years  ago. 

Many  historians  believe  that  the  War  Between  the  States  could 
have  been  averted  had  there  been  In  the  White  House  a  man  at 
inteUlgent  dedslvenees  and  conviction. 

There  la  In  the  United  States  today  a  class  war. 

No  good  can  come  from  blinking  our  eyes  to  the  realistic  truth 
which  Is  reported  every  day  In  the  headlines  and  news  dliyatches 
from  our  western  front. 

Blood  is  being  spilled. 

Brothers  are  at  war  against  brothers.  Women  are  In  the  fRmt 
lines  of  the  pldcet  warfare. 

yuthful  police  charged  with  the  dllBcult  duty  of  preserving 
order  are  attacked  by  civilians. 

Riots  and  violence  are  accepted  by  the  Oovemocs  of  Ullnoia. 
Ohio,  and  M<r>iig^n  m  an  InevlUble  counterpart  of  a  Presidential 
policy  of  acqtiiescence.  

Government  which  has  the  obligation  to  pieseive  order  has  de- 
clared itself  neutral,  a  bystander,  a  passive  counsdor  with  wnnlng 
indifference  to  the  fact  that  Ooverment— the  vdee  at  authority- 
has  a  sacred  duty  to  preserve  the  peace. 

Three  Democratic  Oovemors.  acting  under  the  inqiiration  of  the 
leader  of  the  New  Deal  party  in  the  White  House,  have  adopted 
a  course  of  aoquleaoenoe. 

Beeort  to  the  courts  by  aggrieved  citlsens  la  fatUe  because  the 
judiciary  itself  has  been  held  up  to  contempt  by  the  Chief  Bzecu- 
tive.  The  masses  have  been  taught  to  tear  anirt  decrees  into 
scraps  of  paper.  ^ . 

The  right  to  wortc  a  hiunan  right,  a  prtvflege  bom  of  centuries 
of  struggle  for  freedom  from  despotism.  U  now  superseded  by 
the  assumed  right  to  punish  a  fellow  workman  for  falling  to  do 
the  bidding  of  local  bosses,  local  agltatars.  local  coerdonlsts. 

XNTLUBraBB   ON   COXTSSX   TAKEN   BT   WSSIUaWT 

Let  US  examine  tiie  theory  which  presumably  prompts  the 
President  to  foUow  his  present  course.  Isolated  tn  tbm  White 
House,  guarded  carefully  from  the  critical  <4>inions  of  persons  in 
the  outside  world,  fed  only  the  one-sided  story  of  Impamlnned 
partisans  and  sycophants  who  do  not  teU  him  the  truth,  dis- 
trustful  as  he  is  of  newspaper  reports,  he  must  haw  at  least  some 
governing  philosophy  which  from  the  administration  point  of 
view  tt««nTTM»  to  Jiistify  its  course.    Uaybe  it  ia  this: 

First  of  all,  the  administration  holds  that  for  years  the  bar- 
gaining power  of  labor  and  capital  has  been  imequal,  that  em- 
ployers have  fought  ii^tnwtgm  by  devious  methods.  Including  the 
«»..>.^r>g  and  fostering  of  "company"  unions,  to  fight  from 
within  labor's  ranks  the  growth  of  collective-bargaining  imits. 

Second,  the  administrattan  concetves  that  negotiation  and  par- 
leying get  nowhere  unless  eooaomle  force  is  brought  to  bear 
sharply  on  employers,  that  wage  and  hour  injustioes  are  newr  cor- 
rected except  by  strikes  or  the  threat  of  strikes,  and  that  in  the 
final  analy^  labor  has  been  the  xinder  dog.  because  employers  have 
used  deputized  guards  and  friendly  sherilb  to  strong-arm  the 
agitators  and  organiwrs  and  break  up  strikes. 

Third,  the  administration  regards  the  sit-down  as  a  logical, 
even  though  Illegal,  weapon  of  attack  and  considers  all  con- 
certed action  which  effectuaUy  stops  the  operations  of  the  em- 
ployer plant  as  the  only  way  to  advance  the  cause  of  unionism. 

eOVBBNIfXNT  HAS  YIBLItBD  TO  MOB  BULB 

Such  a  concept  of  public  poUcy  Is  not  surprising  considering 
the  mM'W'W'  in  which  the  last  national  election  was  won.  B\it  even 
if  it  be  poUtically  consistent  to  pay  campaign  debts  at  the  expense 
of  other  economic  groups  in  the  Nation,  the  resultant  effect  is 
not  to  Himfntwh  but  to  increase  the  area  of  warfare  and  the  in- 
tensity of  the  class  strife. 

Let  us  grant  that  labor  ban  been  exploited,  that  eolleetive 
bargaining  has  been  resisted,  that  labor  has  too  long  seen  the 
courts  and  the  police  power  aval'ed  of  on  the  side  of  the  employer. 

Let  us  grant  that  labor  has  been  wronged.  But  do  two  wrongs 
make  a  sbigle  ri^t?  Does  this  mean  that  labor  must  now  adopt 
lynch  law?  Is  there  no  greatei  sense  of  Justice  or  tolerance  in 
labor's  ranks  than  lato<x  itself  claims  to  have  witnessed  in  the 
ranks  of  employerst 

If  this  be  true,  if  labor  must  now  avenge  Itself.  If  labor  must 
take  the  law  into  its  own  hands,  if  labor  must  put  armed  civUians 
at  the  gates  of  jdants  and  by  vlcdence  stop  the  Ingress  or  egress 
of  those  who  wish  to  work.  If  labor  unions  must  fight  with  fists, 
with  dubs,  with  sniping  buUets.  does  it  not  mean  that  labor, 
too.  has  lost  faith  in  the  efllcacy  and  ImpartlaUty  at  government 
as  an  instrument  of  peace  and  conciliation  in  labor  war? 

The  complete  collapse  of  the  Pfederal  machinery  for  mediation, 
the  homlliating  demise  of  the  Wagner  Labor  Belattons  Aet  after 
aU  the  hullabaloo  in  the  movietones  when  the  Iscw  was  r 

the  bTBMn  lnt«tf«anea  wtth  the 


and  with  the  shipment  of  goods  in  Interstate  commeroe  all  tend 
to  prove  that  gownmrat  in  Washington,  as  weU  as  in  the  capitals 
of  liichlt^ui,  Ohio,  and  lUlnoii.  has  met  its  master — the  asoh. 

BULLOOSBB    BT    B»    CAlCrAJBN    CONTBiUUlOaS 

To  can  a  labor  imion  a  mob  and  an  employer  an  outlaw  is  to 
characterise  both  by  their  right  names  when  they  defy  govern- 
ment. But  what  shall  we  say  of  government  itself  when,  in  the 
face  of  plain  violation  of  law.  duty  is  neglected,  especially  when 
the  threat  of  the  biggest  campaign  oontmmtors  and  the  biggest 
vote-getters  stares  the  Oovemmcnt  In  the  face  and  darss  said 
Government  to  take  a  sixagle  step  that  might  possibly  affect 
adversely  the  fortunes  of  labor  in  the  wars  and  riots  the  unions 
have  become  emboldened  to  use  as  a  means  of  forcing  their 
objectives? 

Anyone,  like  Senator  Wacnib.  of  New  York,  who  is  naive  enough 
to  beUeve  that  a  simple  issue  of  ccfllective  bargaining  is  involved, 
or  as  Innocent  as  Secretary  Perkins  appears  to  be  tn  bar  belief 
that  violence  is  but  the  outcropplngs  here  and  there  of  undia- 
c4>llned  gnmpa,  may  indulgently  accept  present-day  copditjons 
as  the  passing  phenomena  of  a  transltlonu  era. 

But  more  devastating  than  an  exploitation  cf  human  labor  ts 
the  tendency  today  to  compromise  with  the  law.  It  is  a  worse 
crime  against  crgsnlBsd  sodety,  a  worse  example  of  nonfeasance 
on  the  part  of  tfeeted  clBetals,  than  all  the  faUures  put  together 
of  other  omrlais  for  180  years  and  thetr  nagleet  of  social  injustices. 

For  without  a  govenunent  of  law  and  order  aodal  injustice  can- 
not be  remedied.  And  without  a  government  of  law  and  order 
production  proctsses  cannot  be  maintained,  and  unemployment 
and  misery  follow  the  break-down  of  the  whole  economic  system. 

PLATiNo  nrro  hands  or  ross  or  obxocbact 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  the  Oonununlsts  have  any 
substantial  power  in  America.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  thliUc 
the  persons  who  want  to  overthrow  the  Government  of  the  XTntted 
States  by  force  are  numerous.  But  I  and  others  who  watch  the 
trend  of  events  are  n^^idly  coming  to  believe  that  the  objectives 
of  the  maloontenta  fit  in  nicely  with  the  supine  and  omven  atti- 
tude of  public  olftrlals  who  are  either  afraid  to  do  their  duty  or 
who  are  mistakenly  convinced  that  bloodshed  brings  its  own 
corrective. 

The  pacifist  has  long  maintained  that  bloodshed  settles  nothing. 
He  has  argued  that  war  is  an  undvUised  act;  that  organised  sav- 
agery, sometimes  called  war.  is  a  lower  form  of  human  develop- 
ment than  the  processss  of  organised  reason.  The  spectacle  of  a 
government  q;>endlng  billions  to  arm  against  an  Imaginary  enemy 
thousands  of  miles  away  whilst  an  actual  enemy  eats  at  the  vltala 
of  democracy  from  within  is  not  conducive  to  public  faith  in  the 
administration  of  Prealdent  Booeevelt. 

Perhaps  it  is  old-fashioned  to  suggest  that  the  duty  of  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Is  to  protect  all  the  people  against  any 
groups  who  in  the  name  of  tlM  general  welfare  sssume  powers 
greater  than  the  Govsmment  Itsdf . 

Perhaps  It  is  old-fashioned  also  to  suggest  that  partisanship 
In  the  execution  of  public  laws  Is  but  a  breeder  of  lynch  law.  • 
The  arbitrary  and  csipricious  use  of  public  power  in  reoonstruc-    • 
tlon  days,  tt  wHl  be  recalled,  led  to  the  formation  at  vlgUantes 
and  night  riders. 

Does  history  repeat  Itsdf  as  we  read  at  the  mayors  of  western 
towns  caning  for  volunteers  of  military  age  to  help  the  olty  fight 
the  mobs? 

Do  we  read  aright  the  dl^Mtches  which  tell  us  of  labor  Tioll- 
days"  declared  so  that  thousands  may  march  to  assist  plekets  who 
happen  to  be  outnimabered  by  special  police?  Do  we  note  a^ 
curatdy  that  cities  are  plunged  into  dsrimres  and  thoss  who  ooaa- 
mlt  such  sabotage  go  unpunished? 

Labor  excesses,  of  course,  are  not  new.  Two  generations  sft 
least  have  pasnd  irtnoe  the  Homestead  strikes  in  PeuMytvania  and 
the  tragic  massacres  in  niinots  which  attended  tto»  9t%  at  labor 
conflict  In  the  decade  Just  before  the  turn  of  the  century. 

It  was  a  lesotute  President  of  the  United  States,  a  man  of  great 
personal  courage,  a  man  of  real  ooavletion  and  rugged  character, 
and  a  Democrat,  too,  who  insisted  that  the  United  States  malls 
should  go  through  niinots  if  only  a  aini^  postcard  were  dellvared 
to  the  city  of  Chicago. 

There  was  no  sUence  in  the  White  Ebnise  then,  no  pussyfooting, 
no  timidity,  no  shirking  of  duty,  no  indlffermoe  to  puMle  obliga- 
tion, no  carefree  ns^ect  of  an  oath  of  oOoe  obligating  the  ChlsC 
Xxecutlve  to  support  a  Constitution  which  tails  him  "to  take  oars 
that  the  laws  are  faithfuUy  executed." 

And  what  has  history  said  of  Grover  Cleveland?  Tto  this  day  ha 
Is  remembered  as  the  President  who.  when  the  country  was 
emeiging  from  a  depression  even  as  severe  as  the  one  fkvm  whldi 
we  have  been  reoovcxlng.  stood  f  oursiiuare  on  tho  OonstltaUan 
and  the  statutes. 

namrmmBicM  anv  coobaob  abb  naamm 

History  looks  upon  Grover  Cleveland  as  a  hero 
political  hemaimen   were  incapidsle  of  swerving 
sworn  duty,  beeanse  be  did  what  he  knew 
ing  of  law  and  order — and  the  malcontents  knew  that 
outspoken  administration  democracy  would  not  tolecats  mob 

The  contrast  between  Cleveland  in  IBM  and  Buchanan  In 
ts  the  difference  between  two  personalitlea  who, 
equal  fidelity  to  duty,  saw  with  different  eyes  the 
drifting  policiee. 

The  one  honed  against  hope  that  eondittoos  woodd  right 
salves  without  decisive  mterventlan  snd  dear  detlnaation  of 
kn«w  that  dsflnitlon  and  daaily 
Um  only  hoi' 
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taendlble  that  the  mmn  In  tb«  White  BOum  today  Is 
Ban  who  4  ycais  ago  In  the  banMng  crlala  stood  before 
Hatktt  wtth  herolo  foMefolneee.    It  would  be  an  Injustice 
to  smiMt  that  It  requires  less  political  courage  to  dose 
banks  than  to  dose  In  on  those  who  tamper  with  the  malls 
and  tntcftas  wtth  Interstate  cominerce. 

But  It  is,  nfwthelesi.  true  that,  while  in  an  his  acts  as  Presi- 
dent Mr.  Boosevelt  has  not  hesitated  to  bully  the  "economic  roy- 
ahsts"  whoss  numsrteal  strength  at  the  polls  Is  tnllTiltwilmal.  he 
has  tailed  to  utter  a  puUlc  word  against  the  labor  aealots  and 
the  J^dUi  Lewises  who  oonstttute  his  political  allies. 
^^It  seems  a  hanft  inference  to  accept.  One  Is  loath  to  beUere 
uat^J^.  Booaefelt  has  capitulated  to  John  Lewis  Just  because 
the  lattsikttireatened  hhn  and  reminded  him  of  the  big  cam- 
paign contributions.    There  must  be  eome  other  explanation. 


ST   A 

my  part,  I  prefer  to  bdleve  that  Ifr.  Booeerelt.  poaaeaeed  of 
•  limited  espwlence  with  the  reaUtJsa  of  human  oouOlct  m  the 
Industrial  wortd.  with  his  limited  knowledge,  too,  of  the  f  arcee 
which  really  keq>  an  eoonowile  syBtem  operating,  hss  tried  again 
an  SKpertment  with  the  laws  of  grsTltatlon.  He  has  mistakenly 
coiM^ved  that  the  ecoaemlo  system  could  be  bolstered  up  by 
dafeimaspt  bUllons  or  by  Oovemment  totoance  of  group  war> 
fin.  and  that  the  soelal  order  could  be  adjusted  by  economlo 
measlshe  today,  though  such  "master  minds"  never  before  have 
been  able  by  dever  tarns  of  a  gadget  hare  and  there  to  readjust 
human  destiny. 

Ifr.  Boooevelt  has  risen  to  heights  of  great  popularity.  The 
depths  are  not  so  far  away  when  one  loeee  his  footing  through 
Ineptitude. 

Bductantly  many  of  ICr.  Booeevelt's  admirers  are  oxnlng  to 
believe  that  he  spoke  with  curiously  prophetic  accuracy  when  he 
said  he  dldnt  want  to  be  a  eeoond  Buchanan. 

Today,  however,  aa  the  picture  of  revolution  and  dvll  war  In 
the  Middle  West  U  painted  In  the  day-by-day  story  of  fratricide  in 
Oblo  sad  Mw.t*«jM<  uid  niinoie.  the  dtlaenry  of  America  may  well 
pray  to  Ood  that  Be  shall  soon  give  the  Nation  anothw  Lincoln, 
who.  with  maltee  toward  none  and  charity  for  an.  wlU  by  his 
hadershtp  raoeus  Amartea  <aio8  more  from  the  chaoa  of  a  decrepit 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

or  TSZAfl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
MonOav,  June  li.  1937 

Mr.  FOACOE.  Mr.  Bpemktr,  160  years  ago,  oa  June  14, 1777, 
tbe  CdQtlnental  Compress  passed  the  foUcfWing  reaolutlon: 

JUsolped,  That  the  flag  of  the  United  Btatae  be  IS  stripes. 
tftsmats  red  and  white;  that  the  Unloa  be  13  stars,  white  in  a 
Mue  field  repreaenting  a  new  constellation. 

On  this  anniversary  of  that  momentous  date  In  our  his- 
tory and  the  history  of  the  world,  it  Is  fitting,  therefore,  that 
the  people  liTtiur  under  the  protectlye  shadow  of  that  flag 
and  partalrtng  of  the  benefits  of  our  Oovemment  should  be 
CuUy  informed  as  to  the  history  of  the  flag,  the  significance 
<tf  the  flag,  and  the  proper  respect  that  the  flag  deserves. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  have  compiled  the  following  data  in 
the  form  of  questions  and  answers  with  the  purpose  that 
tt  answers  this  need. 

First  How  is  the  flag  of  the  United  States  properly  de- 
•eribed? 

Tile  flag  of  the  United  States  has  18  horiaontal  stripes— 7 
red  and  6  white— the  red  and  white  stripes  alternating,  and 
a  union  which  eoosists  of  white  stars  of  five  points  on  a  blue 
Held  placed  in  the  upper  quarter  nest  the  staif  and  extend- 
ing to  the  low«  edge  of  tiie  fourth  red  stripe  from  the  top. 
The  number  of  stars  is  the  same  as  the  number  of  the  States 
tn  the  TT&loti.  The  canton  or  union  now  ccmtains  48  stars 
arranged  in  six  horiaontal  and  eight  vertical  rows,  each  star 
with  one  point  upward.  On  the  artmisrimi  of  a  State  into 
the  Union  a  star  will  be  added  to  the  union  of  the  flag,  and 
such  addition  will  take  effect  on  the  4th  day  of  July  next 
iPfffifwIlng  such  artmtiwlon 

Second.  What  Is  the  symbolism  of  the  stars  in  their  ar- 
rangement In  the  Uniont 

President  William  Howard  Tkft  issued  an  Executive  order 
In  1912  fixing  the  arrangement  of  the  stars  as  six  rows  of 
eight  stars  endi.  the  stars  symbolizing  the  State  in  the  order 
of  their  ratUkatlon  of  the  Constitutian  and  their  •HmiMi/i^ 
to  the  Union  as  follows:  Delawan,  Fenmylfanii^  Nov 


sey.  Georgia,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  South 
Carolina.  New  Hamp^Hre,  Virginia,  New  York,  North  Caro- 
lina, Rhode  Island.  Vermont,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio, 
Louisiana,  Indiana,  Mississippi.  Illinois,  Alabama.  Maine, 
Missouri.  Arkansas,  Michigan,  Florida,  Texas,  Iowa,  Wiscon- 
sin. California,  Minnesota,  Oregon,  Kansas,  West  Virginia, 
Nevada.  Nebraska.  Colorado,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota. 
Montana,  Washington,  Idaho,  Wyoming.  Utah,  Oklahoma. 
New  Mexico,  and  Arizona. 

Third.  What  Is  the  symbolism  in  the  colors  of  the  flag? 

A  remark  attributed  to  Will  Barton,  designer  of  the  seal 
of  the  Confederation  in  1782  states  that  "White  signifies 
purity,  innocence:  red.  hardiness  and  valor.  Blue  is  the 
ground  of  the  American  uniform  and  this  color  signifies 
vigilance,  perseverance,  and  Justice." 

Fourth.  What  type  of  flags  were  used  in  the  early  history  of 
our  country? 

It  is  often  pointed  out  that  the  so-called  Union  or  Grand 
Union  flag,  raised  at  Cambridge.  Mass.,  by  Gteneral  Wash- 
ington. January  2.  1776,  was  in  all  particulars  the  fiag  of 
the  British  East  India  Co.  It  is  said  that  at  a  dinner 
tn  Philadelphia.  December  13.  1775,  Benjamin  Franklin 
suggested  the  use  of  the  greatest  design  of  this  flag,  which 
had  13  alternating  red  and  white  stripes  with  a  union  in 
which  appeared  the  crosses  of  St.  George  and  St.  Andrew 
on  a  blue  field.  The  13  stripes  ssmibolized  the  union  of 
the  Colonies,  while  the  union  Jack  represented  their  alle- 
giance to  Great  Britain.  Throughout  the  Revolution  many 
different  Colonial  and  regimental  fiags  were  used,  in  which 
red  and  white  stripes,  stars,  and  the  blue  field  appear  in 
various  combinations.  After  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, the  design  of  the  Grand  UnicMi  flag  was  inappro- 
priate. 

Fifth.  How  did  the  Stars  and  Stripes  originate? 

The  Rough  Journal  of  the  Second  Continental  Ccmgress 
recites  what  is  now  known  as  the  original  fiag  law  or  na- 
tional flag  resolve  in  the  words.  "Resolved,  That  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  be  13  stri];)es.  alternate  red  and  white; 
that  the  union  be  13  stars,  white  in  a  blue  field  represent- 
ing a  new  constellation."  The  records  are  not  clear  as  to 
the  author  of  this  resolution.  It  is  simply  known  that  the 
resolution  was  passed  on  June  14.  1777;  was  published  to 
the  world  on  September  3,  1777. 

Sixth.  Who  made  and  designed  this  13rst  fiag  of  stars  and 
JBtrlpes  that  was  presented  to  the  Continental  Congress? 

Records  on  this  matter  are  very  incomplete,  but  tradition 
has  handed  down  to  us  the  story  of  Betsy  Ross,  of  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.  Certain  it  is  that  someone  must  have  designed 
and  inside  the  fiag  as  adopted  by  the  Continental  Congress. 
Someone  was  the  author  of  the  congressional  resolution,  but 
these  facts  are  lost  as  far  as  documentary  evidence  is  con- 
cerned and  the  legendary  story  of  Betsy  Ross  still  persists. 

Seventh.  What  changes  did  succeeding  Congresses  make 
in  the  design  of  the  fiag? 

With  the  admission  to  the  Union  of  Vermont  in  1791,  and 
Kentucky  in  1792,  the  original  flag  law  was  superseded  by 
the  congressional  act  of  January  13.  1794,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide proper  representation  for  these  States.  This  act  pro- 
vided for  15  stripes,  and  15  stars.  But  with  the  further 
admission  to  the  union  of  Tennessee  in  1796.  Ohio  in  1802, 
Louisiana  in  1812.  and  Indiana  in  1816.  and  Mississippi  in 
1817.  the  Congress  on  April  4.  1818.  approved  the  measure 
under  the  authorship  of  Representative  Peter  H.  Wendover, 
of  New  York,  which  was  based  on  his  slogan  of  "a  star  for 
every  State  and  a  State  for  every  star."  This  Wendover 
resolution  provided  as  follows:  "An  act  to  establish  the  flag 
of  the  United  States.  Section  1.  *  *  *  That  from  and 
after  the  4th  day  of  July  next,  the  fiag  of  the  United  States 
be  13  horizontal  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white;  that  the 
Uni(xi  have  20  stars,  white  in  a  blue  field.  Section  2.  And  be 
It  further  enacted,  that  on  the  admission  of  every  State  into 
the  Union,  one  star  be  added  to  the  Union  of  the  fiag.  and 
that  such  addition  shall  take  effect  on  the  4th  of  July  next 
succeeding  admission." 

Eighth.  What  other  acts  of  Congress  pertain  to  the  fiag? 

Hie  act  of  Congress  of  February  20.  1905.  inrovided  that 
BO  tnulB  mark  ooold  be  registered  which  iv^»fft«^M  in  whoto 
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or  in  part  of  the  fiag,  the  coat  of  arms,  or  other  insignia 
of  the  United  States  or  any  simulation  of  them.  The  act 
of  Congress  of  February  8.  1917,  provided  definite  penalties 
for  desecration,  mutilation,  or  improper  use  of  the  fiag 
within  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  act  of  Congress  of 
May  16.  1918,  provided  for  the  dismissal  of  any  employee 
or  offlcial  of  the  United  States  Government  who  would 
criticize  in  an  abusive  manner  the  flag  of  the  United  Statra. 

Ninth.  Are  there  any  other  laws  governing  the  fiag? 

Tes;  most  every  State  in  the  United  States  has  passed 
their  own  particular  laws  governing  the  proper  use  and 
display  of  the  flag,  but  there  are  no  Federal  laws  other 
than  the  ones  referred  to  above,  and  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  Federal  law  governing  the  proper  use  of  the  fiag  applies 
only  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  case  of  Halter  &  Haywood  against  the  State 
of  Nebraska  held  that  "One  who  loves  the  Union  will 
love  the  State  in  which  he  resides,  and  love,  both  of  the 
common  country  and  of  the  State  will  diminish  in  propor- 
tion as  respect  for  the  fiag  is  weakened  •  •  ".To  every 
true  American  the  fiag  is  the  symbol  of  the  Nation's  power; 
the  emblem  of  freedom  in  its  truest,  best  sense.  It  may 
reasonably  be  affirmed  that  a  duty  rests  upon  each  State 
in  every  legal  way  to  encourage  its  people  to  love  the 
Union  with  which  the  State  is  indlssolubly  connected." 

Tenth.  What  is  National  Flag  Day? 

National  nag  Day  is  taken  as  June  14  of  each  year,  this 
being  the  anniversary  of  the  passage  of  the  National  Flag 
Resolution  by  the  Continental  Congress  on  June  14.  1777. 
President  Woodrow  Wilson,  viewing  the  threat  and  havoc  of 
the  World  War  in  1915.  by  a  proclamation  estatdished  June 
14  as  National  Flag  Day.    He  said  in  part: 

It  has  seemed  to  me  fitting  that  I  should  oiOl  your  attention  to 
the  approach  of  the  anniversary  of  the  day  upon  which  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  was  mAapioA  by  the  Congress  as  tbe  emblem  of 
the  Union,  and  to  suggest  to  you  that  It  should,  this  year  and  in 
the  years  to  come,  be  given  special  significance  as  a  day  ot  renewal 
and  reminder,  a  day  upon  which  we  should  direct  our  minds  with 
a  q>ecial  desire  of  renewal  of  the  Ideals  and  principles  of  which 
we  have  sought  to  make  our  great  Oovemment  the  embodiment. 

At  the  iHesent  time,  however,  no  enactment  of  the  Congress 
has  established  this  day  as  a  national  holiday  although 
some  bills  providing  for  this  have  been  introduced  at  various 
sessions  of  Congress. 

Eleventh.  Does  the  War  Department  prescribe  the  rules 
and  regulations  governing  tbe  use  of  the  fiag? 

The  fiag  circular  of  the  Adjutant  General's  Office  of  the 

War  Departmoit  states  that — 

WhUe  it  is  within  the  province  of  the  V7ar  Department  to  pre- 
scribe the  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  use  of  the  flag  for 
obeervanoe  within  the  Army,  yet  It  is  beyond  its  province  to  pre- 
scribe any  such  rules  car  regulations  for  tbe  guidance  of  dvUlaas  or 
to  undertake  to  decide  questions  concerning  this  subject  that  aie 
presented  by  civilians. 

Twelfth.  What  rules  are  generally  accepted  as  authentic 
flag  etiquette?  On  Flag  Day,  June  14,  1923.  representatives 
of  over  68  patriotic  organizations  met  in  Washington  for  a 
conference  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Americanism 
Commission  of  the  American  Legion  to  draft  an  authentic 
code  of  fiag  etiquette.  The  ndes  adopted  by  this  conferoice 
represent  the  oi^nion  of  the  patriotic  organizations  repre- 
sented at  this  ccmference.  The  fiag  circular  ol  the  War 
Department  was  incorporated  almost  in  toto  in  the  confer- 
ence flag  code. 

Thhrteenth.  What  does  the  conference  code  of  flag  eti> 
quette  provide? 

(a)  The  fiag  should  be  displayed  only  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
set, or  between  such  hours  as  may  be  designated  by  proper 
authority.  It  should  be  displayed  on  National  and  State 
holidays  and  on  historic  and  special  occasians.  The  fiag 
should  always  be  hoisted  briskly  and  lowered  slowly  and 
ceremoniously. 

(J|)  When  carried  in  a  procession  with  another  flag  or 
fiaS.  the  flag  al  the  United  States  should  be  either  on  the 
marching  right,  that  Is,  the  Hag's  own  right,  or  when  there 
is  a  line  of  other  fiags  the  fltig  of  tbe  United  States  may  be 
In  front  of  the  center  of  that  lin& 


(c)  When  diqilayed  with  another  flag  against  a  wan  from 
crossed  staffs,  the  flag  of  the  United  States  should  be  on 
the  right,  the  fiag's  own  rii^t,  and  its  staff  should  be  in  front 
of  the  staff  of  the  other  flag. 

(d)  When  a  number  of  fiags  are  grouped  and  displayed 
from  staffs,  the  fiag  of  the  United  States  should  be  In  the 
center  or  at  the  highest  point  of  the  group. 

(e)  When  fiags  of  States  or  cities  or  pennants  of  so- 
cieties are  fiown  on  the  same  halyard  with  tbe  flag  of  the 
united  States,  the  national  fiag  should  always  be  at  the 
peak.  When  fiown  from  adjacent  staffs  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  should  be  hoisted  first.  No  fiag  or  pennant 
should  be  placed  above  w  to  the  right  of  the  fiag  of  tbe 
United  States. 

(f )  When  flags  of  two  or  more  nations  are  displayed  they 
should  be  fiown  from  separate  staffs  of  the  same  height  and 
the  fiags  should  be  of  approximately  equal  sise.  (Interna- 
tional usage  fcMTbids  the  display  of  the  flag  of  one  nation 
above  that  of  another  natiim  in  time  of  peace.) 

(g)  When  the  flag  is  disiriayed  from  a  staff  projecting 
horizontally  or  at  an  angle  from  the  window  sill,  balcony, 
or  frcoit  of  building,  the  union  of  the  flag  Aioukl  go  clear 
to  the  head  of  the  staff  unless  the  flag  is  at  half  mast. 

(h)  When  the  fiag  of  the  United  States  is  displayed  in  a 
manner  other  than  by  being  flown  from  a  staff  it  should  be 
displayed  fiat,  whether  indoors  or  out.  When  displayed 
either  h<Hizontally  or  vertically  against  a  wall,  the  union 
should  be  uppermost  and  to  the  fiag's  own  right.  1.  e..  to  the 
observer's  left.  When  displayed  in  a  window  it  should  be 
displayed  in  the  same  way,  that  is.  with  the  union  or  blue 
field  to  the  left  of  the  observer  In  the  street.  When  fes- 
toons, rosettes,  or  drairings  of  Mue,  white,  and  red  are 
desired,  bunting  should  be  used,  but  never  the  flag. 

(1)  When  displayed  over  the  middle  of  the  street,  as 
between  buildings,  the  fiag  of  the  United  States  should  be 
suspended  vertically  with  the  union  to  the  north  in  an 
east  and  west  street  or  to  the  east  in  a  north  and  south 
street. 

(J)  When  used  on  a  speaker's  platform,  the  flag  diould 
be  displayed  above  and  behind  the  speaker.  It  should 
never  be  used  to  cover  the  speaker's  desk  nor  to  drape  over 
the  front  of  the  platform.  If  flown  from  a  staff  It  should 
be  on  the  speaker's  rig^t. 

(k)  When  used  in  unveiling  a  statue  or  monument^  the 
flag  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground  but  ttoatM 
be  carried  aloft  to  wave  out.  forming  a  distlncttve  feature 
during  the  remainder  of  the  ceremony. 

(1)  When  fiown  at  half  staff,  the  flag  Is  first  hoisted  to 
the  peak  and  then  lowered  to  the  half-staff  position,  but 
before  lowering  the  fiag  for  the  day  it  is  raised  again  to  the 
peak.  On  liemorial  Day,  May  30.  the  fiag  is  displayed  at 
half  staff  from  sunrise  untfl  noon  and  at  full  staff  from 
noon  until  sunset,  for  the  Nation  lives  and  the  flag  is  tbe 
ssmibol  of  the  living  Nation. 

(m)  When  used  to  cover  a  casket  the  flag  Chould  be 
placed  so  that  the  union  Is  at  ttie  head  and  over  tbe  left 
shoulder.  Tlie  flag  should  not  be  lowered  into  tbe  grave 
nor  allowed  to  touch  the  ground.  The  casket  diould  be 
carried  foot  ilrst. 

(n)  When  the  fiag  is  displayed  In  chmch.  It  should  be  from 
a  staff  placed  on  the  congregation's  right  as  they  fftoe  tbe 
clergyman.  The  service  flag,  the  State  flag,  or  other  flag 
should  be  at  the  left  of  the  congregatian.  If  in  tbe  rhanrel. 
the  fiag  of  the  United  States  should  be  pbtoed  on  tbe  dergj- 
man's  rit^t  as  he  faces  the  omgregation  and  other  flags  on 
his  left 

(o)  When  the  flag  is  In  such  a  condition  that  It  is  no  longer 
a  fitting  emUem  for  diqilay.  it  should  not  be  cast  aside  or 
used  in  any  way  that  might  be  viewed  as  disrespectful  to 
the  national  colors,  bitt  should  be  destroyed  as  a  whole,  pri- 
vately, preferably,  by  burning  or  by  some  other  method  In 
hMmony  wtth  the  reverence  and  rnpect  we  owe  to  the  em- 
Uem  representing  our  country. 

Rimteeutfa.  What  cantinns  ttaiM  one  ohMrvo  wttb  tmsped 
1  to  the 
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(a)  Do  not  permit  disrespect  to  be  sbown  to  tbe  flag  of 
tbe  United  States. 

(b)  Do  not  dip  the  flag  of  the  Uhited  States  to  any  perscm 
or  any  thing.  Tbe  regimental  c(dor,  State  flag,  organlitatton 
or  tostittttlonal  flag  will  render  this  honor. 

(c)  Do  not  display  the  flag  of  the  United  States  with  the 
union  down  except  as  a  signal  of  distress. 

(d)  Do  not  idace  any  other  flag  or  pennant  above  or  to  the 
x^bt  of  the  flag  of  the  United  SUtes. 

(e)  Do  not  let  the  flag  of  the  United  States  touch  the 
ground  or  trail  in  the  water. 

(f )  Do  not  place  any  object  or  emblem  of  any  kind  on  or 
above  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 

(g)  Do  not  use  the  flag  as  drapery  in  any  form  whatevo:. 
Use  bunting  of  blue,  white,  and  red. 

(h)  Do  not  fasten  the  flag  in  such  manner  as  will  permit 
it  to  be  easily  torn. 

(1)  Do  not  drape  the  flag  over  the  hood,  top,  sides,  or  back 
of  a  vehicle  or  of  a  railroad  train  or  boat.  When  the  flag  is 
displayed  on  a  motor  car,  the  staff  should  be  afllxed  firmly  to 
the  chassis  or  clamped  to  the  radiator  cap. 

(J)  Do  not  display  the  flag  on  a  float  in  a  parade  except 
txxjm  a  staff. 

(k>  Do  not  use  the  flag  as  a  covering  for  a  ceiling. 

(1)  Do  not  use  the  flag  as  a  portion  of  a  costume  or  of  an 
athletic  uniform.  Do  not  emluroider  it  upon  cushions  or 
handkerchiefs  or  print  it  upon  paper  napkins  or  boxes. 

(m)  Do  not  put  lettering  of  any  kind  upon  the  flag. 

(n)  Do  not  use  the  flag  in  any  form  of  advratlsing  nor 
fasten  an  advertising  sign  to  a  pole  from  which  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  is  flying. 

(0)  Do  not  display,  use,  or  store  the  flag  in  such  a  manner 
as  will  permit  it  to  be  ea^.soiled  or  damaged. 

Fifteenth.  What  is  the  proper  use  of  bunting? 

Bunting  of  the  national  colors  should  be  used  for  covering 
a  speaker's  desk,  draping  over  the  front  of  a  platform,  and 
for  decoration  in  generaL  Bunting  should  be  arranged  with 
thabtue  above,  the  white  in  the  middle,  and  the  red  below. 

Sixteenth.  What  is  the  proper  salute  to  the  flag? 

During  the  ceremcmy  of  hoisting  or  lowering  the  flag  or 
when  the  flag  is  passing  in  a  parade  or  in  a  review,  all  per- 
sons present  should  face  the  flag,  stand  at  attention,  and 
salute.  Those  present  in  uniform  should  render  the  right- 
hand  salute.  When  not  in  uniform  men  should  remove  the 
headdress  with  the  right  hand  and  hold  it  at  the  left 
shoulder.  Wonen  should  salute  by  placing  the  right  hand 
over  the  heart  The  salute  to  the  flag  in  the  moving  column 
Is  rendered  at  the  moment  the  flag  passes. 

When  the  national  anthem  is  played  those  present  in 
uniform  should  salute  at  the  first  note  of  the  anthem,  re- 
taining this  position  until  the  last  note  at  the  anthem. 
When  not  in  uniform  men  should  remove  the  headdress  and 
hold  it  as  in  the  salute  to  the  flag.  Women  should  render 
the  si^te  as  to  the  flag.  When  there  irno  flag  displayed 
all  should  face  toward  the  music 

Seventeenth.  What  is  the  proper  salute  when  giving  the 
pledge  to  the  flag?  Standing  with  the  right  hand  over  the 
heart.  tJi  present  repeat  together  the  pledge:  "I  pledge  alle- 
giance to  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  to 
the  Republic  for  which  it  stands,  one  Nation  indivisible, 
with  liberty  and  justice  for  aH"  At  the  words  "to  the  flag" 
the  right  hand  is  extended,  palm  upward,  toward  the  flag. 
and  this  position  is  held  until  the  end,  when  the  hand,  after 
the  words  "justice  for  aU".  is  dr<Hn>ed  to  the  side.  This 
pMge  to  the  flag  is  commonly  given  In  schools  and  full  re- 
spect should  be  given  by  adults  by  merely  standing  at  atten- 
tton  when  the  pledge  is  being  given,  men  ranoving  the  head- 
dress. Persons  in  uniform  should  give  the  right-hand 
fftihitf- 

TxcK  National  Amihuc 
By  Vtands  8cott  Key 

Oht  ny.  can  you  ne  by  tbe  dawn's  early  light 

What  ao  prowUy  we  baU'd  at  tbe  twUlgbt's  last  gleamingt 
Wboaa  traad  atrlpea  aixl  brlgbt  atar*.  tbro'  tbe  pertloua  fight 
O'er  tbe  nnpajta  we  watcb'd.  were  ao  gallantly  streamlngt 
And  the  rocketa'  red  glare,  the  bombs  bunting  In  air. 
Gave  proof  tbro'  tbe  nl^t  that  our  flag  was  stUl  tbara. 
Obi  aay,  does  that  Star-spangled  Banner  yet  wave 
Vm  the  land  oT  the  tree  and  the  home  oC  tba  brave} 


On  tbe  ahore.  dimly  seen  thro'  the  mist  of  the  deep. 

Where  the  foe's  haughty  host  In  dread  silence  repoeei^ 
What  Is  that  which  the  breeze,  o'er  the  towering  steep, 

As  It  fitfully  blows,  half  conceals,  half  discloses. 
Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  tbe  morning's  first  becun. 
rin  full  glory  reflected,  now  shines  on  the  stream — 
TIs  the  Star-Spangled  Baxmer;  oh!  long  may  it  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

Oh!  thus  be  it  ever  when  free  men  shall  stand 

Between  their  loved  homes  and  the  war's  desolation; 
Blest  with  vlcfry  and  peace,  may  the  Heav'n-rescued  land 

Praise  the  Pow*r  that  hath  made  and  preserve  us  a  Nation. 
Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it  is  Just, 
And  this  be  our  motto,  "In  God  is  our  trust." 
And  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  in  triimiph  shall  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 


Flag  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MATTHEW  J.  MERRITT 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  14,  1937 


ADDRESS  BY  HC»7.  MATTHEW  J.  MERRITT.  OP  NEW  YORK. 
ON  JUNE  13.  1937.  AT  THE  FLAG  DAY  EXERCISE  HELD  BY 
THE  WASHINOTON  ELKS  AT  THE  SYLVAN  THEATER 


Mr.  MERRITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
I  delivered  at  the  Flag  Day  exercises  of  the  Washington 
Elks,  at  the  Sylvan  Theater,  on  Sunday,  June  13,  1937: 

In  the  beautiful  month  of  June  comes  a  day  that  stirs  the 
hearts  of  all  Americans.  That  is  Flag  Day — the  anniversary  of 
the  day  on  which  the  American  flag,  known  as  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  became  the  official  national  emblem.  This  year  June  14 
will  mark  the  one  hundred  and  sixtieth  anniversary  of  that 
historic  day,  for  it  was  in  1T77  that  the  flag  of  13  alternate 
stripes  of  red  and  white  and  a  field  of  blue  with  13  stars  was. 
by  decree  of  the  Congress,  made  the  emblem  of  the  new.  young 
Biepubllc.  the  giant  now  of  the  world. 

Literally  viewed,  a  flag  is  but  a  piece  of  cloth  with  perhaps  a 
mark  or  some  marks  upon  it.  But  no  one  so  regards  a  flag.  For, 
to  the  thinker,  a  flag  embodies  the  history  of  the  nation  that 
claims  it.  And  what  a  history  is  embodied  In  our  Stars  and 
Stripes! 

Men  and  women  from  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland; 
from  Sweden.  Holland.  Belgium,  and  Prance;  from  Germany, 
Spain.  Portugal — all  these  in  considerable  numbers  with  others — 
daring  emigrants  and  adventurers,  explorers,  pioneers,  and  hiuit- 
ers.  as  well  as  farmers,  millers,  mechanics,  and  professional  men, 
were  among  the  colonists  who  made  up  the  Colonies  of  Great 
Britain  in  North  America  in  1775. 

Treated  as  subjects  without  representative  rights,  denied  thoee 
liberties  of  vote,  power,  and  action,  they  would  have  had  and  have 
exercised,  if  remaining  at  home  under  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland;  they,  who  were  conquering  a  new  empire 
for  that  very  Parliament  and  its  King;  they  who  constituted  the 
very  stock  that  has  dominated  the  world  and  revealed  its  treas- 
ures— ^the  men  who  do  not  fear  to  leave  old  hemes  and  old  lands, 
to  test  and  ventxire  life  under  new  and  strange  conditions — these 
were  the  men  who  peopled  America. 

Not  theirs  to  endiire  denial  of  rights;  not  theirs  to  submit  to 
Injustice  and  oppression.  The  spirit  that  made  them  fearless 
against  novel  conditions  and  dangers  In  a  new,  strange  land;  the 
spirit  that  made  them  risk  3.000  miles  of  ocean  in  tiny  «aiHT<g 
craft;  the  spirit  that  stirred  them  to  conquer  the  wilderness  and 
meet  all  dangers — danger  of  cruel  savage  foes,  or  dangers  of  wild 
nature — that  was  the  spirit  that  stirred  them  to  resent  injustice, 
to  battle  King,  Parliament,  hired  soldiery,  or  their  own  blood 
relatives,  because  these  patriots  sought  Justice,  because  they  saw, 
clearer  than  their  oppressors,  the  basic  rights  of  hiunanlty. 

They  fought  and  won  a  long,  bloody,  and  painful  battle.  Their 
unity  and  power  of  service  and  sacrifice  triumphed.  They  forgot 
their  racial  and  religious  differences  in  the  unity  of  service  for 
freedom.  They  served  under  a  great  and  inspiring  leader — George 
Washington.  (They  chose  a  banner  that  told  of  the  blood  of  free- 
men in  its  red,y)f  the  white  of  purity  of  motive  and  service  In  Its 
white  stripes,  or  imdylng  stars  of  God's  Heaven  in  its  field  of 
blue  and  its  white  stars  thereon:  and,  holding  fast  to  theix^ope 
of  national  freedom,  they  be&t  back  the  hordes  of  a  crueAlng, 
they  made  the  Nation  one,  they  caused  the  emblem  of  the  United 
States  to  take  an  honored  place  among  the  flags  of  the  world. 

Beneath  that  flag  have  marched  and  worked  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  In  a  great  civil  war.  brother  fovght  against  brother,  and 
tbe  spirit  of  freedom  embodied  in  all  that  pertains  to  that  fl»g 
found  eternal  victory  over  prejudices  of  color  or  creed,  for  out  o^ 
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that  war  came  tbe  death  of  biunan  alavery  luider  our  flag.  Tlie 
black  man  stood  erect,  tree  and  nnahaokled.  Tbe  flag  has  truly 
been  the  flag  of  the  free.  It  went  into  Cuba  because  American 
hearts  coiild  no  longer  wltnese  the  cruel  treatment  ot  men  and 
women,  honestly  flghtlng  for  fi-eedom,  but  subjected  to  Inhuman 
cruelties  by  a  foreign  oppressor.  It  came  out  of  Cuba  victorious, 
and  free  Cuba,  erect  and  vigorous  tunong  the  nations  of  the 
world,  has  vindicated  tbe  conduct  of  the  United  States  at  America, 
whose  embattled  patriots  brought  freedom  to  Cuba. 

Under  that  flag  in  the  World  War  marched  white,  yellow,  brown, 
black,  and  Red  Americans.  They  crossed  thousands  of  miles  of 
sea,  they  entered  European  fields  of  battle,  and  they  fought,  for- 
getful of  religious  or  racial  differences  as  one  army.  Tliey  marched 
beneath  a  single  flag,  the  flag  of  red,  and  white,  and  blue,  lliey 
wore  but  a  sl^le  uniform,  tbe  livery  of  tbe  embattled  acddiers  at 
freedom.  They  inherited  the  deathless  spirit  of  that  flag  that  has 
never  known  defeat.  And  out  of  that  war,  netorloua  as  ever, 
^nrvff  Mr*,  Mumpbant,  the  red  and  white  and  blue  of  America, 
waving  over  a  united  people,  who  bad  suffered  and  served,  who 
had  cheered  their  soldiers  and  sailors,  niio  bad  given  again  tbe 
pilceleas  •■r«^»«pii*  oS  unity  in  swloe  and  sacrlfloe,  which  makes 
that  flag  the  promlae  ot  the  world.  For  It  holds  out  to  all  tbe 
world  the  call  to  come  and  Uve  in  tbe  land  at  ofvortunity.  tbe 
land  where  the  son  of  tbe  poor  and  lowly  may  reach  tbe  heights 
of  power,  of  wealth,  of  learnlzig,  of  public  esteem.  It  Is  a  flag 
which  cans  around  tbe  world.  Beneath  it,  ^wken  by  Amerlcanit 
whose  ancestry  repreeents  tbe  five  continents  and  most  of  tbe 
Islands  of  the  world.  Is  tbe  voice  ot  a  united  people.  That  voioe 
calls  for  unity  of  a»"*^''*"«  for  national  advance,  for  national 
•ucoesB,  for  national  power  and  for  national  service. 

A  flag  day  Ln  tbe  United  SUtes  of  America  in  the  year  19S7  la  an 
Inspiration  to  aU  of  us.  Old  or  young,  rich  or  poor,  powerful  or 
weak,  we  aasanUe  as  Amwicans.  We  forget  strains  of  origin,  we 
forget  dlffwences  of  reUglous  or  political  belief.  We  see  a  single 
flag,  one  emblem  that  proclaimH  our  national  unkm.  our  history  of 
effort  and  of  aervloe.  our  hope  ctf  continued  freedom  and  progress. 
And.  saluting  that  flag,  every  att^''<^^"  thft"^*  Ood  for  tbe  suoceas 
of  his  country,  for  her  glorious  record  In  tbe  preaervatlon  and 
advance  of  human  freedom,  and  fervently  prays  that  never  may 
tbe  flag  be  disbooored  by  injustice  to  any  nation.  Umj  it  wave 
forever,  unsullied  by  bate,  ever  sanctlfled  by  love  and  aervloa,  tba 
proud  emblem  ot  a  bai^y,  united,  free  peo|de. 


Dedication  of  the  Vicksborg,  Miss^  Post  Office 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DAN  R.  McGEHEE 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  14, 1937 


ADDRESS  BY  POBTMASTER  GENERAL  JAMES  A.  TABLET  AT 
THE  DEDICATION  OP  THE  VXCKSBURQ,  lOSS..  POST  OFFICE 
ON  JUNE  1,  1987 


Mr.  McGEHEE.  Bfr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  granted  me 
to  extend  my  ronarks,  I  want  to  say  that  I  had  the  distinct 
pleasure  of  entertaining  in  my  congressional  district  on  June 
1,  1937,  the  Honorable  James  A.  Farley  and  Smith  W.  Pur- 
dum.  While  on  this  visit  these  distlngiiished  gentlemoi  were 
present  and  General  Farley  delivered  the  principal  dedica- 
tory address  at  the  opening  and  dedication  of  that  wonderful 
governmental  building,  the  Vicksburg.  Miss.,  post  office. 

General  Farley  and  his  party  were  greeted  on  this  occa- 
Aoa  by  the  Governor  of  our  State,  Hon.  Hus^  White;  tbe 
chairman  of  the  State  Democratic  executive  committee,  Hozl 
Herbert  Holmes;  National  Committeeman  Louis  M.  Jiggitts; 
Fidding  Wzlght.  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives;  and 
many  other  notable  persons  f  nnn  my  State,  as  wdl  as  thou- 
sands of  residents  of  the  city  of  Vicksburg  and  surrounding 
toTitory. 

On  this  occasion  General  Feo-Iey  outUned  the  progress  of 
the  post  office  in  this  historic  and  beautiful  city;  also  told 
this  vast  throng  of  people  of  the  efforts  oi  this  administration 
in  behalf  of  the  people  not  only  in  Mlssfaslppl  but  the  entire 
country. 

I  appreciate  the  privilege  d  extending  my  remarks  so  as 
to  include  the  fun  address  of  our  outstanding,  efficient,  and 
genial  Postmaster  General.  James  A.  Farley: 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  visit  lOaslsBtppl,  and  I  waa 
particularly  pleaasd  to  receive  an  invitation  to  join  with  the  resi- 
dents of  this  city  of  tbe  Walnut  Hills  in  the  dedication  of  your 


new  VMeral  building  wbicb  la  to  be  tbe  oAdal 
this  community  of  tbe  American  Qovemmoit. 

Vicksburg  Is  one  of  the  moat  important  blatorte 
entire  South,  and  of  late  years  it  baa  grown  and 
it  has  taken  rank  as  one  of  tbe  largest  ooBuneretal 
SUte  of  lilSBisBlppL    Hie  Prencb  buUt  old  Fort  St. 
the  present  site  of  this  city  as  far  back  as  tba  early 
eighteenth  century,  and  on  the  2d  of  January  In  17M  ito 
was  annihilated  by  tbe  Taaoo  Indiana.    In   ITBt   tiM 
erected  Fort  Nogalee  and  in  1798  this  was  takaa  by  Ualtad 
troopa  and  renamed  Fort  McHenry. 

The  flTEt  permanent  settlement  In  this  vldalty,  Z  leatasi 
made  by  tbe  Reverend  Newett  or  M*w^  VIA  about  lUl.  la  a»- 
cordanoe  with  the  provisions  of  bla  will  a  town  «M  laid  oat  in 
uai  and  Vicksburg  was  lxMx»porated  tbe  f oUowlag  y«ar.  W 
years  later  its  growth  warranted  its  incMporatton  aa  a  elty. 

As  for  Um  origin  of  postal  servioe  in  T^Asbuig,  tba  aUelai 
ords  In  Wasbli^ton  indicate  that  tbe  Vi^aborg  post  oAm 
established  February  9.  1834.  with  Bartwril  Vlek  aa  tta  flzat 
maalbtr. 

Available  records  do  not  reveal  bow  Vlckibufg  reeetved  Ms  fini 
malL    On  Jantiary  1.  1836.  it  was  listed  on  a  i 
from  Jaekaon  to  Port  Gibeon  by  way  of  VW 
and  Rocky  Sivtng.    Tbe  net  reeatpCa  of  Ibe  Vicksburg  poat 
for  tbe  fiscal  year  1837  amounted  to  #875.  which  la  In 
contrast  to  tbe  reoetpta  at  tbia  olBce  for  tba  last 
wbicfa  totaled  803.005. 

This  figure  rspreeents  an  laereaaa  of  men  than  8 
tbe  previous  year  and  more  than  IS  percent  over  tbe 
1084. 

No  better  Indication  oould  be  offered  In  aupport  of 
ment  that  prosperity  and  happiness  ars  once  again  being  re- 
stored not  cmly  to  Vicksburg  but  to  tbe  entire  United  fltatos  aa 
w^.  For  postal  reeelpts,  which  for  many  years  have  bean  looked 
iqKm  as  a  reliable  barometer  of  economlB  oondltifwis.  sImiw  a  oor- 
reqKmdlng  xxptum  In  every  comer  of  this  ooontry.  Taktog  tba 
State  of  MisBtas^ipt  as  a  whole,  postal  raee^^  for  the 
year  revealed  an  increaas  of  more  than  21  paroent  over 
year  1934. 

This  Imposing  new  edifice  wbleb  we  are  «lertlratlng  today  ts  but 
one  of  btmdreds  of  new  puat'oace  buildings  that  bave  bean  and 
are  no-<r  being  eonatrueted  tbroui^itt  tbe  country  uadar  tba 
present  admlnlatratloKi's  pubUc-bulldlng  program.  Ttals 
project  was  autborlBBd  by  Oongreas  on  June  19,  1984.  at 
time  $800,000  waa  aUotted  foe  the  aocinlattlOBi  of  a  atto 
oonstmetton  of  a  Federal  building. 

Xn  add«***»»  to  the  modem  and  tanproved  postal  taeOttlBa  which 
will  be  found  in  this  new  buUdlng.  space  baa  aloo  been  pfovlded 
for  atha  govenomental  activttlea,  including  a  large  FMlwal  court- 
room. 

The  new  poet  offloe  which  wa  are  dadleattng  today  is  ana  of 
4SA)0  peat  cdlees  tbrougbont  tbe  country  designated  aoMy  tar 
tbe  service  of  all  tbe  pec^le.  The  welfare  of  tbe  entire  country  la 
deflnltdy  Interwoven  with  tbe  suoocsstul  operation  of  tba  poatal 
establishment,  although  tbe  average  person  baa  but  acant  knowl- 
edge and  Inf ormatten  aa  to  its  operatloos  and  fer-fiung 
tlons.  It  appeaia  to  blm  to  go  on  automatically  In  a 
fact  manner  after  be  dqxMlts  bis  mall  In  tba  letter  beat,  and  llttla 
does  be  reallae  tbe  tranendoua  amount  of  work  and  planning  that 
enters  Into  tbe  tranamlsslcn  of  a  aingla  latter.  Mowben  In  tba 
world  can  one  get  eo  much  value  for  8  cants  as  be  doaa  whan  ha 
puicbaaes  a  8-cent  stamp,  places  it  on  a  latter,  and  dropa  it  Into 
a  lettor  boa. 

At  tbe  present  moment  there  are  being  canned  for  you  and 
for  me  letters  and  paekagea  we  have  aent  or  that  are  being  aent 
to  ua.  llMee  are  speeding  over  tbe  raUa.  In  motor 
wagoM,  through  tba  sklss.  over  the  water,  through 
in  jmeumatlc  tubee  under  tbe  atreeta  of  our  great  cttlaa. 
sleds  in  our  far  out^Msts  in  tbe  nortb.  and  by 
ceivable  method  of  transportation. 

It  Is  difDcult  to  reallae  tbe  enormoas  tavestment  In  twiildlngs. 
equipment,  motortrucks,  belt  oonyeyuts,  devices  of  all  kinds  and 
personnd  that  la  neceasary  to  Insure  your  lecalflng  your  mall 
pranptly  and  safely.  Wbetber  your  letter  Is  of  great  value  or 
contains  a  abort  aodal  mess^e.  it  Is  guarded  by  watchful  ayes 
trom  tiM  momMifc  you  depoatt  It  In  tbe  mall  boK  until  It  la  de- 
livered. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  dalm  that  tbe  Fost  OOtoe 
not  make  mistaksa,  but  you  may  be  aurpriaed  to 
very  large  number  of  complaints  directed  against  tlia 
Ice  are  found  to  be  tbe  fault  of  tbe  eender.  Inqutrlea  bavu  dla- 
doeed  that  many  a  letter  thought  to  bavo  been  maUed  waa  after- 
ward found  on  tbe  Inside  podcet  of  tbe  complainant  «r  tba8 
aome  member  of  tbe  family  bad  received  tt  other  than  ttaa  ona  to 
whom  It  was  sddieestiil.  or  that  It  bad  been  aent  to  a  town  of 
the  same  name  in  eome  other  State.  It  la  suipiWaf 
people  can  make  tbe  abbrevlattons  for  New  York  and 
shire  lo(A  Just  alike,  as  weU  as  tbe  ablirevlatlona  tor  Fannafl- 
vanla  and  Tenneesee. 

At  this  time.  I  want  to  pay  tmmto  to  the  quavtar  mfflftan 
poatal  employees  who  form  an  army  which  makea  i 
out  the  country  a  network  of  oooununleatlon  wbkli  Is 
in  its  execution  and  unrivaled  for  dependabUlty. 

The  results  that  have  been  attained  In  providing  a  batter  man 
service  not  only  In  Vicksburg  but  throughout  tbe  Nation 
due  largely  to  tbe  splendid  cooperation,  loyal 
diligent  tfort  of  every  postal  ea4>layee  In  the 
I  am  deeply  gnrtefuL    I  shall  always  ranemboi 
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eoopcrfttlcm  wtdeh  ham  been  shown  me  during  my  years  is  Post- 
master Oeneral  toy  tb«t  fine  body  at  men  and  women  who  com- 
prise the  XTnlted  8Utes  Postal  Serrice. 

Xa  TlBtttBf  this  section  of  the  country,  which  suffered  so 
anwelj  from  the  business  stagnation  and  ruinous  prices  of  the 
reeent  depwston.  It  is  appropriate  to  consider  briefly  the  pro- 
gnm  iponsored  by  the  Booeerelt  administration  to  Insure  agt^nst 
•  repeUtlon  of  that  disaster. 

It  is  fair  to  state  that  the  present  num  In  the  White  House  Is 
the  first  Pteeldent  In  recent  history  with  the  statesmanship  to 
reallas  that  the  prooperl^  of  the  country  depends  upon  the  pros- 
perity oi  Its  farming  pc^nilatlon.  His  kxKiwledge  of  America  is 
oroad  enough  and  deep  enough  for  him  to  understand  that  when 
cotton,  tobacco,  irtiaatk  com.  and  other  basic  products  are  selling 
at  prices  bdow  even  the  cost  of  prodvictlon.  then  the  economic 
structure  of  the  nation  itself  is  endangered. 

What  a  different  picture  might  have  been  told  If  the  Republican 
artmtnlstratloas  which  ruled  the  country  during  the  era  ci  stock- 
market  Inflation  which  preeeded  the  crash,  had  reallaed  that  one 
important  fact!  Instead  at  that,  during  the  economic  reign  of 
Ifdloa  axid  mils,  the  promoters  and  exploiters  of  Inflated  stocks 
•ad  securities  were  coddled  and  pampered  by  the  Oovemment  at 
Washington  while  that  same  Ooremment  was  turning  a  deaf  ear 
to  evccy  plea  for  adequate  farm-relief  legislation. 

The  break-down  which  followed  was  Inevitable.  Fortunately 
for  the  country,  when  he  came  to  power,  Mr.  Roosevelt  lost  no 
time  In  fulfllllng  his  pledge  to  the  farmers  by  bringing  about  the 
enactment  of  a  workable  farm-relief  program  which  insured  the 
growers  of  at  least  a  reasonable  return  for  their  labors.  It  Is  no 
sxaggtfatlon  to  say  that  the  return  of  prosperity  was  founded  In 
great  measure  upon  the  agricultural  program  of  the  Roosevelt 
administration. 

The  anginal  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  was  outlawed  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  but  the  coimtry  by  that  time  waa 
•o  aroused  to  the  need  for  such  legislation  that  the  demand  for  a 
substitute  was  almost  imlversaL  A  new  program  was  immedi- 
ately enacted  into  law.  and  the  administration  is  constantly  work- 
ing Ufton  further  plans  that  will  make  the  agricultural  program 
as  nearly  perfect  as  possible. 

In  view  of  what  has  ocurred  In  the  United  States  In  the  past 
few  years.  I  believe  It  Is  safe  to  i»«dlct  that  the  Nation  wlU  never 
again  permit  Ite  farming  population  to  become  the  victim  of 
glutted  marketa.  ruinous  prices,  and  staggering  debt  loads.  The 
vital  economic  principle  of  adequate  protection  for  gitiwets  and 
producers  Is  now  written  deeply  Into  the  consclousnees  of  Amerlea. 
'  And.  my  friends,  it  is  only  fair  and  Just  to  say  that  the  cme  Indl- 
Tldual  above  all  others  who  la  reqtonslble  for  that  fact  Is  Presi- 
dent Ftmnklln  D.  Roosevelt. 

Situated  as  you  are  In  the  lower  valley  of  the  majestic  Mlssis- 
tippi  River,  most  of  you  are  also  personally  Interested  In  the  flood- 
relief  poUdea  of  the  Federal  Government.  Mature  has  been  giving 
the  people  of  the  United  States  some  very  ominous  warnings  In 
the  past  few  yean.  Apparently  the  time  has  come  when  the 
country  must  pay  the  price  for  the  reckless  cutting  of  timber 
staads-^axt  the  netflgent  misuse  of  the  solL 

The  floods  of  the  past  few  years  have  seldom  been  equaled  In 
iBteaalty.  and  the  men  who  make  a  study  of  their  causes  are  fear- 
ful that  they  may  continue  to  reoccur  In  the  Immediate  future. 
The  eouatry  has  been  forewarned  by  what  has  happened.  Hardly 
anyone  would  deny  the  obvious  fact  that  the  people  must  first  look 
for  protection  to  the  Federal  Oovemment.  Floodwaters  pursue 
their  mad  plunge  without  regard  to  Stete  lines  or  other  geographi- 
cal Umltetlons.  Because  the  causs  Is  so  widespread,  the  reinedy 
must  be  national. 

,  Without  pausing  to  discuss  the  details  of  what  Is  being  d<me.  I 
wlah  to  ramlnd  you  that  the  graw  problem  of  the  cause,  control, 
and  cure  of  floods  has  received  more  sympathetic  attention  from^ 
the  present  administration  In  Washington  than  It  did  In  any  pre- 
vious administration.  This  patent  and  Intelligent  treatment  <a 
the  flood  menace  will  ccmtlnue  until  the  best  poeslble  relief  plan 
iMeomss  the  accepted  pbUcj  at  the  Nation. 

Under  the  wise  and  vigorous  policies  pursued  during  the  past 
tour  and  a  quarter  years,  the  United  Stotea  Is  now  back  on  Ita  feet 
•ceaomicaUy.  In  the  face  of  overwhelming  odds,  and  with  the 
added  handicap  of  timid  followera-who  took  fright  at  each  passing 
cknid.  President  Booeevelt  has  restored  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  Amerlean  people  and  he  has  given  his  fellow  citizens  a  never- 
to-be-forgotten  fgample  of  Intrepid  leadership. 

The  greatness  of  his  aocomidlahment  Is  magnlfled  by  the  fact 
thai  he  was  oppoasd  at  every  single  step  by  a  chorus  of  carping 
eritles  and  obstructloQlste  who  reeorted  to  every  kind  of  stratc^. 
both  fair  and  unfair,  to  halt  his  onward  progress.  They  foxi^t 
rrtlef  for  the  farmer,  they  fought  relief  for  the  unemployed,  they 
oppoeed  ezpeadltures  for  flood  and  drought  relief,  and  they  battled 
with  all  their  might  against  the  administration's  efforte  to  curb 
peculation  and  ezploltetlon. 

The  Ironic  part  of  It  was  that  In  many  cases,  these  critics  were 
the  very  mfm  who  were  In  power  prior  to  1983  and  whoee  pt^cles 
entangled  the  country  in  the  worst  flnanolal  mess  In  Ite  history. 
The^  opposed  President  Rooeevelt's  program,  not  because  they 
feared  his  poUdea  were  wrong,  but  because,  down  deep  In  their 
hearts,  thqr  knew  his  policies  were  right. 

The  present  proud  and  prosperous  ccmdltkm  of  the  American 
people  ts  «  morking  reality  to  thoee  prophete  of  disaster  who 
wanted  the  New  Deal  to  faU.  The  very  policies  against  which 
they  fosigM  tha  hardest  like  the  farm-relief  program— are  today 
"^    "~  ~  of  the  country's  improved  eoonomle  condition. 


After  a  series  of  victories  there  Is  always  the  danger  at  over- 
confidence.  When  the  enemy  has  been  pushed  back  in  confusion, 
ft  iB  always  a  temptation  for  the  winners  to  aseiune  that  the  war 
Is  over  and  that  further  effort  Is  useless.  That  spirit  is  prevalent 
today  in  some  quarters.  Becaiise  the  first  objectives  have  been 
gained  some  people  want  to  abandon  the  struggle  and  to  leave 
the  field  to  the  enemy. 

Let  me  asstire  you  that  President  Roosevelt  has  no  such  ptir- 
pose  in  mind.  He  will  not  yield  xmtil  he  has  made  certain  that 
the  economic  rights  of  the  farmer,  the  worklngman,  and  the 
small-business  man,  are  made  secure  and  sound  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  powerful  financial  overlords  who  have  robbed 
them  in  the  past. 

I  hope  that  none  of  my  hearers  is  deceived  by  the  clamor  of 
thoee  who  pretend  that  their  opposition  to  President  Roosevelt's 
program  is  dicteted  by  a  patriotic  desire  to  preserve  the  cherished 
Institutions  of  America.  Let  me  assure  you  that  if  the  Chief 
Executive  would  listen  to  the  advice  and  coimsel  of  selfish  groups 
promoting  their  own  personal  interests,  you  would  not  be  hearing 
a  whisper  of  opposition  to  his  program. 

It  is  an  old  political  custom  to  bewail  the  policies  of  the  party 
In  power  and  to  warn  the  electorate  that  unless  a  change  Is  made 
the  very  foimdations  of  the  Nation  are  endangered.  XXtrlng  the 
past  few  years  we  have  had  an  overdoee  of  that  kind  of  scarecrow 
campaigning.  Unable  to  meet  the  Roosevelt  administration  on 
clear-cut  issues,  the  opposition  is  working  overtime  trying  to 
imdermine  the  faith  of  the  American  people  in  the  character  and 
piuiXMes  of  the  Chief  Executive. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  these  guerrilla  attacks  will  accomplish 
nothing.  The  institutions  and  the  future  of  the  United  Stetee 
are  safer  in  the  hands  of  President  Roosevelt  than  they  would  be 
In  the  hands  of  those  who  assail  his  motives  and  who  belittle  his 
efforts.  He  has  no  need  of  a  lesson  in  patriotism  from  any  man. 
Running  through  each  act  of  hie  official  life  is  a  fervent  and  burn- 
ing desire  to  strengthen  and  restore  the  traditional  institutions  of 
democracy.  His  dominant  piupose  is  to  break  the  grip  of  those 
minority  groups  which  have  maintained  a  strangle  hold  on  the 
financial  and  economic  llfeblood  of  the  country.  His  ambition  is 
to  make  the  American  ideal  of  free  government  by  a  free  people  a 
reality  for  genvrations  to  come. 

Tt.ose  who  oppose  President  Roosevelt's  program  will  continue 
theii-  sniping  tactics  in  the  hope  that  if  they  can  iindermine  pub- 
lic confidence  in  him  personally  thj  defeat  of  his  program  will 
then  be  easy.  They  are  mistaken.  The  American  people  will 
never  again  permit  the  Government  to  become  the  plajrthing  and 
possession  of  those  who  think  that  only  the  rich  and  powerful 
are  entitled  to  its  protection.  The  hard-fought  victories  won  for 
the  farmer  and  worklnsman  during  the  past  few  years  are  not 
going  to  be  eiven  up.  There  is  Kolne  to  be  Just  one  outcome  to 
the  present  political  struggle  going  on  in  this  country,  and  that 
la  complete  victory  for  the  mass  of  American  citizens  under  the 
gallant  leadership  of  President  Roosevelt. 
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XDITORIAL  FROM  THE  PHILADELPHIA  RECORD 


Mr.  SACKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Philadelphia  Record: 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Record  of  Jxme  14,  1937] 

"IVOBODT    18    COINQ    TO    STASVK" 

Por  thoee  Ck>ngressmen — ^Democratic  as  well  as  Republican — who 
are  fighting  to  cut  Federal  relief  appropriations,  we  reprint  with- 
out comment  this  news  note  from  page  24,  New  York  Times, 
Thursday,  Jvme  10 — 

"Dorothy  Rizzo,  3  ^ -month-old  daughter  of  a  Queens  W.  P.  A. 
worker,  died  yesterday  in  her  home,  a  small  store  with  some 
rooms  in  the  rear,  at  223-07  One  Hundred  Forty-seventh  Avenue. 
Springfield.  Dr.  John  McNamara,  of  the  ambulance  service  at 
St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  expressed  the  opinion  that  malnutrition  was 
responsible  for  the  infant's  death,  but  declined  to  make  an  "fl^'^iftl 
diagnosis  untU  an  autopsy  had  been  penormed.     •     •     • 

"According  to  W.  P.  A.  records.  Rlzzo  (the  child's  father),  who 
Is  31  years  old  and  has  been  on  work  relief  since  January  1035. 
Is  in  poor  health.  In  the  last  3  weeks,  the  records  show,  be 
worked  only  32  hours.  His  pay  for  this  work  was  $16.32  (for 
famUy  of  seven).     •     •     • 

"At  the  Rizao  home.  BCrs.  Linian  Rizao,  who  Is  36,  said  the 
family  had  been  forced  to  live  almost  exclusively  on  soda  crackers 
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and  evaporated  mflk  diluted  with  water.  Tlie  eldest  at  tha 
children  is  5  years  old." 

For  those  same  Congressmen,  we  also  reprint  this  United  Press 
dlsptatch: 

"Boston.  June  12.— Between  425,000  and  450X)00  workers  wm 
be  dropped  from  the  Nation's  W.  P.  A.  rolls  within  3  months. 
Deputy  Federal  Relief  Administrator  Aubrey  Williams  announced 
today. 

"He  urged  that  discharges  be  made  'where  they  wlU  least  hurt.'  ** 

Bo  "nobody  is  going  to  starve." 


Valley  Forge 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LEWIS  M.  LONG 

OF  ILLINOIS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  li,  1937 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  LEWIS  M.  LONG.  OF  ILLINOIS,  AT  THE 
ILLINOIS  STATE  SUNDAY  CELEBRATION  AT  VALLEY  FORGE, 
JUNE  13.  1937 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  I 
delivered  at  Valley  Forge.  Pa.,  at  the  Illinois  State  celebra- 
tion, on  Sunday.  June  13.  1937: 

First  of  aU,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  sense  of  full  apprecia- 
tion of  the  honor  conferred  upon  me  in  my  appointment  by  the 
Governor  of  my  native  State  of  Illinois  to  deliver  this  address  here 
thill  after lOon  as  a  part  of  the  celebration  of  Illinois  State  Sunday 
at  this  hallowed  shrine.  It  is  hi  the  light  of  such  apprecUtlon 
that  I  undertake  to  bring  to  your  attention  something  of  the  his- 
tory and  ideals  of  Valley  Forge  as  related  to  present-day  conditions. 

May  I  not  first  paxjse  for  just  a  moment  to  pay  tribute  to  that 
eminent  scholar  and  Jiirlst.  the  Honorable  Henry  Homer,  Governor 
of  minois.  It  is  my  privilege  to  enjoy  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  Governor  Homer  and  to  understand  the  ease  and  grace  and 
with  what  eloquence  he  would  address  you  were  he  here.  I  know 
that  you  are  aU  disappointed  in  that  he  is  unable  to  be  here  today, 
and  that  disappointment  I  share  with  you. 

May  I  not  further  pause  to  pay  my  highest  respects  to  the 
Illinois  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
through  whom  the  State  of  Illinois  is  represented  in  this  memorial 
at  VaUey  Forge.  This  Illinois  Sunday  is  in  fact  their  Sunday,  and 
It  is  to  this  distinguished  organization  and  the  ideals  for  which 
they  stand  that  I  dedicate  this  address  today. 

Illinois  is  further  represented  in  a  physical  way  in  the  VaUey 
Forge  Memorial  in  that  one  of  the  large  bells  of  the  carillon  is 
the  gift  of  the  State  of  Illinois  by  act  of  ite  legislatxire.  It  la 
fitting  that  the  voice  of  Illinois  should  be  expressed  in  the  tones 
of  one  of  the  bells  of  this  most  beautiful  cariUon.  In  every  play- 
ing of  this  sweet  and  delightful  Instnmient  of  chimes,  agsdu  and 
again  comes  the  expressive  note  from  Illinois  bringing  to  aU  the 
world  the  word  that  my  great  State  is  a  living  part  of  this 
hallowed  and  noble  shrine. 

I  mxist  not  pass  without  adding  my  word  of  praise  for  Rev.  Dr. 
W.  Herbert  Burk,  the  founder  and  builder  of  this  chapel,  for  his 
contribution  in  esteblishing  here  a  Nation's  altar  of  worshio.  I 
have  read  something  of  the  trials  that  confronted  Dr.  Burk  in 
this  enterprise  and  appreciate  the  dlscotiragemente  with  which 
the  Doctor  was  met.  Surmounting  all  these,  he  pressed  forward 
with  his  ideal  and  lived  to  see  the  realization  of  his  hopes. 

It  is  to  Dr.  Bxu-k  that  we  are  indebted  for  this  beautiful  chapel 
which  has  been  aptly  spoken  of  by  President  Wilson  as  "the 
shrine  of  the  American  people",  and  has  been  further  appropri- 
ately termed  "the  American  Westminster"  by  Mr.  Wilfred  Powell. 

We  are  gathered  here  today  in  celebration  of  Illinois  State  Sun- 
day as  a  part  of  the  memorial  conducted  throtighout  the  entire 
year  by  the  various  Stetes  in  the  order  of  their  admission  to 
the  Union.  -It  ia  eminently  fitting  and  proper  that  we  do  this. 
It  is  fitting  and  proper:  First,  that  we  stop  for  a  moment  in  the 
busy  affairs  of  life  and  devote  ourselves  to  the  memory  of  those 
heroes  who  suffered  the  privations  and  hardships  of  that  terrible 
winter  and  to  whom  we  owe  the  debt  of  undying  gratitude  for 
the  peace  and  freedom  of  our  land.  Second,  that,  mindful  of 
rapidly  changing  world  conditions  and  revolutionary  evdutlcms 
In  the  Ideals  of  civilization,  we  should  pause  and  look  around  us 
and  see  from  whence  we  have  come  and  where  we  may  be  des- 
tined. When  we  turn  otir  eyes  across  the  sea  and  observe  the 
destruction  of  democracies  by  the  changing  Ideals  of  society; 
when  we  observe  the  horrors  oif  war  and  bloodshed  now  taking 
place  in  foreign  lands;  when  we  observe  the  tyranny  under 
which  civilized  people  live  and  the  utter  loss  of  freedom  and  lib- 
erty, we  should  suddenly  stop  and  take  stock  of  ourselves. 

"That  we  may  properly  do  this  let  us  turn  back  160  years  and 
live  for  a  few  moments  with  thoae  loyal  and  noble  patriots  who 
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were  here  encan^Md  and  In  whose  honor  this  memorial  has  baaa 
erected  and  dedicated. 

Their  experience  here  was  not  attended  by  the  f^amor  of  Shot 
and  BheU  or  the  spectacxUar  achievements  of  the  field  of  batUa. 
yet  upon  their  heroism  against  the  forces  of  hunger,  cold,  ant 
disease  rested,  in  no  small  degree,  the  birth  of  this  great  Nation. 

In  the  history  of  nations  how  frequently  we  overtook  the 
accomplishmente  of  peace,  for  the  gUtt«lng  page  that  records 
their  conqueste  and  their  military  fame.  The  abaccblng  Intairest 
attached  to  scenes  of  strife  and  carnage  chlefiy  engraas  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader;  they  pass  over  the  less  esdtlng  Incidents  of 
the  story,  and  hasten  On  to  thoee  scenes,  whose  terrible  realities 
far  exceed  the  wUdesfiUuslons  of  romance.  The  hlstortan.  aware 
at  this  proclivity  of  the  hxunan  mind.  Imparts  Intarest  to  his 
page,  by  presenting  In  glowing  language  all  that  can  allure  and 
startle  the  reader. 

What  varied  emotions  are  excited  by  the  t.>tr<int»g  narratlva  a< 
combat.  From  the  first  onset,  to  the  final  overthrow,  every  event 
Is  presented  with  terrible  distinctnees;  and  the  blood-stained 
field,  ghastly  with  Ite  burden  of  death,  is  vividly  portrayed,  dimly 
revealed  In  the  pale  moonbeams,  or  lUumined  by  the  ^are  of 
bviming  vinagee,  adding  new  horrors  to  the  scene  It  dlacloaes. 

Although  the  brUllant  achievemente  of  the  battleftdd  may 
dazzle  by  their  evanescent  splendor,  and  excite  the  most  vivid 
emotions  of  the  mind  by  presenting  in  fearful  reality  all  that  the 
wildest  Imagination  can  conceive  of  what  Is  dreadful  and  ap- 
paUing;  although  the  martial  theme  may  glow  with  brightest 
luster  on  the  hlsUxic  page,  a  nation's  most  enduring  glory  is  not 
to  be  won  in  scenes  like  these. 

The  coiutige  that  nerves  the  arm.  and  sustains  the  spirit  la  the 
battle's  shock,  is  but  a  savage  attribute:  it  exists  In  the  bosom 
of  the  hireling  soldier,  and  animates  the  savage  beast  of  the  forest 
In  search  of  ite  prey.  But  the  sublime  heroism,  the  constancy 
and  resignation  that  sustain  the  patriot  in  his  country's  causa, 
are  far  nobler  attributes  than  thoee  which  sntmate  the  mars 
adventurer  in  the  bloody  game. 

When  fate  is  adverse,  and  cruel  fortune  presses  him  to  earth, 
with  what  pure  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  he  calmly  awalte  the 
propitious  moment  when  Heaven  shaU  reward  his  struggles  and 
bid  his  sufferings  cease. 

He  fighte  not  for  the  spoils  of  conquest,  not  the  oppression  of  a 
race,  but  for  a  home,  rich  in  aU  the  blessings  that  flow  from  a 
free  and  enlightened  country. 

This  was  the  spirit  that  animated  and  sustained  the  patriot 
army  when  it  lay  encamped  at  VaUey  Forge,  in  the  memmmble 
winter  of  1777-78.  How  nuny  recoUectlons,  endearing  to  human 
hearta,  are  associated  with  this  sacred  spot.  It  was  here,  after 
a  campaign  of  4  months,  harassed  by  tiresome  marches  and 
perpetxial  alarms,  their  life  one  continued  scene  of  hardship 
and  danger,  they  came  with  naked  and  bleeding  feet  amidst 
the  driving  snows  of  winter,  and  lay  down  in  that  dreary  camp 
to  become  acquainted  with  hunger,  cold,  and  watchfulness.  Here. 
in  the  midst  of  frost  and  snow,  they  erected  liberty's  altar; 
and  the  history  of  the  world  has  no  parallel  to  the  sublime 
heroism  which,  animated  and  sustained  by  the  immortal  Wash- 
ington, upheld  the  cause  of  freedom  through  the  gloomiest 
period  of  American  history. 

How  the  heart  thrills  with  admiration  at  their  devotion  and 
coiuttge,  or  is  moved  with  pity  at  the  recltel  of  their  sufferings. 
Unhappy  men,  far  from  home  and  the  tender  assiduities  of 
friendship,  their  sufferings  uiunitigated  and  imrelleved  by  their 
almost  despairing  country,  with  no  weU-known  voices  of  homa 
to  soothe  their  sorrows,  no  wife,  nor  mother  near,  to  reUeva 
their  wante  or  close  their  eyes  In  death;  they  sank  into  the 
grave  almost  imnoticed  and  unnumbered,  with  no  friendly  tear 
but  those  of  sorrowing  comrades  shed  for  their  sufrenngs  or 
mingled  with  their  dust. 

But  their  sufferings  have  consecrated  the  tpot  in  every  patriot 
heart,  while  history,  tradition,  and  art  shaU  transmit  the  traglo 
story  to  remotest  posterity,  as  a  sublime  incentive  to  emiilatloa 
when  the  liberties  of  their  coimtry  shall  be  confronted  with  peril. 

Sxich  Is  the  story  of  the  spirit  which  animated  and  sustained 
those  intrepid  champions  of  liberty  In  that  early  day,  but  we  must 
tvim  from  the  meUowlng  effect  of  the  long  passsge  of  years  and 
to  the  recounts  of  history  to  acquaint  oturselves  in  soma  smaU  way 
with  the  physical  sufferings  endured  by  them  during  the  dark 
hours  of  their  sojoum  here. 

On  the  19th  of  December  in  1777  General  Wadiington.  with  his 
armies,  moved  into  this  historic  valley  and  prepared  for  their  win- 
ter's stay.  Washington,  mighty  general  that  he  was.  never  set  for 
his  men  any  task  that  he  himself  was  not  ready  and  willinc  to  per- 
form. FoUowing  this  rule  of  condtict.  he  set  himself  up  in  bis 
marqxiee  or  tent  upon  his  arrival,  and  in  this  fraglla  sbaltar  b* 
lived  \mtll  his  men  had  finished  the  taak.  at  building  for  themwiva 
their  cabins  which  were  to  be  their  dwelling  idaoes  for  tlM  dreary 
months  to  come.  After  the  men  were  as  weU  housed  as  was  poa- 
Bible,  and  not  tmtu  then.  General  Washington  took  vp  bla  aboda 
and  headqTiarters  in  a  nearby  dwelling. 

Nearly  17.000  noble  patrlote  went  into  winter  camp  In  this  valley 
on  December  19,  1777k  and  endived  hardahlpa  the  nature  and 
terror  of  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  Imagine  in  this  day. 
Through  hunger,  pestUenoe,  disease,  and  expomm  this  17j000  men 
had  been  reduced  by  the  foUowtog  February  to  barely  SJOOO  who 
were  fit  for  service. 

When  it  to  realized  that  approximately  9J00O  Amorteans  ware 
killed  In  the  various  b%ttlea  at  the  Bevoluttonary  War,  aad  tbaft 
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tiM  drMidfol  •  months  at  the  VftUsy  Porg*  enomnmept 
died  aa  %  rmalt  at  the  hardchliw  attbaX  wlntar.  It  wlU 
»  iMroio  tMk  It  wmt  tor  any  to  ■urflTe.  XJks  • 
iimw ■liHTj.  not  for  a  day  or  a  weak,  bat 
unto  a  half  year  has  been  spennert  that  la 
TliB  Buffering  was  veil  deecrlbed  by  General  Waah- 
m  theee  words:  "To  see  men  withoot  dothee  to  cover 
f^Y^j^w,^^  wtthoot  Uanketo  to  He  on.  wtthout  shoes,  by 
^rtHeb  their  mar^Ma  might  be  traocd  by  the  blood  from  their  feet, 
aad  almoat  ee  ctften  wtthout  prorlalanB  ae  with  them,  martiilng 
thoroogh  the  troet  axtd  snow,  aad  at  Ghrletmae  taking  up  their 
within  a  dayli  march  ot  the  enemy,  wtthout  a 
or  hot  to  eovar  tbmn,  tSD.  they  oould  be  built,  and  submit- 
to  It  without  a  mnrmnr.  is  e  proof  of  pattenee  and  obedience, 
tn  my  optmon.  can  seaxeeiy  be  pataUeled.'* 
Stand  with  me.  If  you  wm.  by  the  lAde  of  General  Washington 
out  of  the  window  In  the  gathering  dusk  at  the  winter 
wttb  him  the  eoSerlng  of  hla  men.  See  with  him 
by  peettlenoe  and  dleeeee,  weak  from  himgwr  and 
by  Vbe  hundreds,  yea,  by  thousands,  into  their 
tavmrn.  What  sgony  Is  SAprsesid  m  this  great 
%%  Iteel    W II  new  tbe  straggle  with  his  emntlnns  as  his  heart 

It.  If  yoo  wm.  iqion  wliat  must  have 
,  ttM  tho^hta  of  Oensna  Wkatdngton  as  he  saw  his  IltOe  band 

as  tbs  mtermlnabie  days 


yoa  win.  oat  tnto  the  valley.    Proceed 

joe,  for  we  ere  treading  on  holy  gronnd. 

In  the  dim  light  a  tunnltfit  flgare  Is  poising  out  his  soul 
In  a  volee  nangfat  wtth  emotl<«.  Geaqpe  Washington  is 
_  of  his  men  might  be  lightened  and 
of  llber^  might  soeceed. 
here  tn  silent  rsverenee  a  groop  of  eoldlers  ^proedh. 
They  exe  -r^^^g  each  other  If  they 
tte  harMilpe  of  ttw  wlntsr  snd  11  they  can 
"hope  to  wtn  In  the  struggle  for  tndependenoeL  Soddenly 
M.  SOantty  they  bare  their  heads  and  llslen.  They 
looke  of  mutual  anderetandlng  whieh  apeak  more  eio- 
itty  tbm  warte:  "With  soeh  a  leader  we  can  and  most  win." 
Ihoie  are  the  Inspiring  Incidents  that  may  escape  onr  minds 
mikam.  we.  la  oar  Imsglnstlnnis.  take  eseorrtone  Into  tte  Uvee  of 
ITMhliMbwi  aad  hie  mm  daring  the  dark  daye  of  that  tetxllde 
winter.  Without  theee  we  cannot  bring  ouieelvee  to  reelln  tbe 
frtnrinliw  <or  which  they  bled  end  died. 
Ik  ft»  Mktlrely  appraprtate  at  this  time,  with  oondltlone  that  ere 
Btod  throi^ihoat  the  world,  with  the  pasidng  of  events  that 
ikaken  us  to  tbe  dqith  of  our  belagB  taking  place  In  many 
It  li  enttnly  appti^late  that  we  think  today  of  the  men 
at  Vaney  Porge.  and  the  kleela  for  which  they  saflered.  It  la 
proprlate  that  we  span  the  years  between  then  and 
ibatfve  the  ir>»^«g—  in  eode^  In  this  and  In  other 
It  Is  most  appropriate  that  we  wramlnw  the  f orcea 
to  ilinlinj  deuaoaacy  and  to  learn  what  danger  may  oon- 
I  hare  In  Amsrloa. 
It  Is  a  far  err.  tnrtnoil.  tnm  the  etvUlsetlon  as  it  was  known  in 
the  days  of  VaOsy  Itrge  to  the  preeent  onrnplw  sfeatos  of  society 
,  Oonslder.  If  you  please,  the  naitow  fUnge  of  pc^nilatlon 
ttM  Atlantle  ssaboard  which  wee  the  new  Uhlted  Statee. 


wee  om^^tered  and  oaljiown. 


of  thooe  pioneer  States  the  Tast  country 
Means  of 


that  are 


oommonlcatlon  and 
required  to  travd 
eowered  la  a  few  boon.    Oonunanlcatlon 
tat  traBsmlaeloo  Is  now  Instan- 


Vw  Biee  of  the  people  were  simple  aad  the  Impression  of  oat- 

dlght.    Vtom  the  fMr  hundred  thousands 

who  ooBBHtatsd  oar  population  In  that  day,  oor  land 
grown  to  nsarly  iaO.OOo.000. 


Witt  this  revatatknary  Change  In  the  Uvee  of  people  aad  coun- 

Bstliely  new  Ideas  of  g""*'  ittw^i"* 
In  manr  laada.    Ooeemmente  abroad  under  which 

i  overthrown  and  have  been 
>y  goiMTwmente  wherein  liberty  of  tbe  peo|rte  Is  unknown. 

Oommunlcatkm  and  travel 

of  the  Ideee  ef  ehaage  In  government  are 

lommunlcatlon  and  are  qul^ly 

I  to  the  fear  eonars  of  the  world,  end  they  may  eatfly 

take  root  aad  fknaieh  In  the  treeets  of  people  who  ere  fraught 

or  tae  preeans  way. 

pe  what  has  heppfned  to  fkee- 

in  other  lande  to  the  bMft  very  few  yeen.  we 

to  aattrfy  uuieeliee  by  eaytng  *Tt  cannot  happen 

let  OB  eee  wheOMr  there  le  danger  or  not. 

In  the  Bevity -third  Ooa^resa  of  the  United  Statee  there  wee 

to  Inteetlgate  the  chaige  that 

i  being  ebeulated  In  thle  oountry 

to  overthrow  drmocratlc  forma  of  gov- 

The  report  at  this  nedal  eommtttee,  filed  In  the  Ser- 

SBty-f oarth  Oongrees,  Is  one  cif  the  moet  revealing  and  amaelng 

Without  going  Into  detail  may  I  not  quote 

two  paragrapha  fran  the  committee  report?       iheeu  ao- 

beiievee  to  be  distlnrtly  aad  dangeroueiy 

and  we  denounee.  withoot  qualtftnatlon.  any  attwnpt. 

aay  eourea,  to  etir  up  hatreds  and  prejudloee  against  any 

or  more  groope  of  our  people  becauee  of  either  face,  color, 

of  freedom  of  reugkm.  of  prees.  of  speech. 

ladsr  ttie  law  is  not  only  «ac- 

into  onr  Oonatltatton.  bot  tt  le  the  vety 


of  American  freedom,  and  any  assault  upon  theee  guarantiee  la 
dangerous  and  un-American.  We  believe  that  the  sureet  safe- 
guard  for  those  fundamental  principles  of  American  liberty  Is  an 
aroused  and  intelligent  public  opinion." 

Further  quoting  from  tlie  committee  report:  This  committee 
doee  not  believe  that  these  movements  In  this  oountry  are  suf- 
ficiently strong  numerically  not  an  influence  to  constitute  a 
danger  to  American  ixurtitutlons  at  the  preeent  time.  Their  In- 
creeee  In  activity  during  tbe  past  yesr  Is  plain  evidence  that,  un- 
lees  checked,  such  activities  win  tocreaee  in  ecope  and  Inter- 
ferences so  that  they  wlU  inevitably  ccmsUtute  a  menace." 

I  am  not  speaking  in  any  element  of  alarm  that  democracy  la 
the  united  States  ia  about  to  be  overthrown;  but  I  wish  to  sound 
a  note  of  warning.  There  is  no  danger  if  we  are  on  the  alert  and 
have  a  realization  of  what  can  happen  and  be  <m  gixard  to  eee 
that  it  does  not  happen. 

The  present  forms  of  government  in  Italy.  Germany,  and  Rus- 
sia are  not  Mussolini  nor  Hitler  nor  Stalin,  lliey  are  the  result 
of  a  change  in  Ideals  of  the  people  of  thoee  countries  themselves; 
a  change  brought  about  by  propaganda  such  as  we  are  now  con- 
fronted with  in  America.  It  is  encouraging  to  note,  however,  that 
the  field  for  propagation  of  the  new  ideas  was  more  fertile  in 
thoee  countries  becatise  the  theory  of  the  divine  rl^^t  of  kinga 
still  exists  In  the  minds  of  the  people  there  as  a  tradition  handed 
down  from  the  htturthstones  of  generations. 

While  in  America  we  recognize  no  such  doctrine  as  the  divine 
light  of  kings,  yet  there  are  large  fertile  fields  among  our  people 
for  the  reception  of  the  ideas  of  overthrow  of  our  present  system 
of  freedom  of  government,  and  I  say  to  you,  with  all  the  force  ot 
which  I  am  capable,  that  luiless  we  are  on  guard.  "It  can  happen 
here." 

Oh.  my  friends,  this  Is  no  time  to.  like  the  ostrich,  bury  our 
heads  in  the  eands  of  smug  self-satisfaction  and  blind  our  eyee 
to  the  ertetence  of  stem  realities.  Theee  sinister  influencee  that 
hope  to  destroy  freedom  in  America  are  at  wort,  today,  right  here 
in  the  United  States,  to  a  degree  little  thought  of  by  those  who 
have  not  made  a  spedal  study  of  the  scope  and  extent  of  their 
operations.  It  is  our  dxity  as  citizens,  iiwplred  by  tbe  heroism 
and  sacrifice  of  our  forefathers  in  this  valley,  to  arm  ourselvee 
with  Information  and  bcmd  ourselves  together  in  the  common 
eauee  of  saving  the  Ideals  for  which  they  suffered,  and  preserving 
the  freedom  of  democracy  in  this  our  native  land. 

Let  us  tben  today  again  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  task  of  preser- 
vation of  our  freedom  and  liberty  which  was  won  for  us  with 
the  suffering  and  Mood  of  thoee  whose  memory  we  are  today 
edeteattng.  Let  us  not  Iweak  faith  with  them,  but  let  us  each 
take  our  pert  in  the  direction  and  education  ot  all  oiur  people  aiKl 
exercise  our  rl^t  of  participation  in  our  Government  by  seeing  to 
It  that  we  select  wtth  care  thoee  to  whom  we  will  entrust  the 
affairs  of  State. 

Finally,  then,  let  us  awaken  to  Impending  dangers  and  take  our 

^Btand  against  them  so  that  we  may  Insure  to  ourselves  and  our 

posterity  and  security  and  safety  of  knowing  "that  govenunent 

of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  ftoa 

the  earth." 


The  LAwyer  of  Tomorrow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ot 

HON.  R.  EWING  THOMASON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  14.  1937 


ADDREaa  BT  HON.  LX7THER  A.  JOHNSON.  OF  TEXAS.  TO 
THE  LAW  GBADUAISS  OP  CUlfBERLAND  UNIYEBSITY,  AT 
LKBAMOV.  TXNN..  ON  JUNX  1.  1937 


Ifr.  THOMASON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
]eav«  to  eactend  my  remarics  In  the  Rkcoro,  I  include  Uie 
address  d^yered  by  my  coUeague,  Hon.  Lxtthks  A.  Johnson. 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  graduate  of  Cumberland  Uni- 
versity  and,  on  the  next  day.  had  conferred  upon  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  doct(»r  of  laws: 

It  la  good  to  be  in  old  Lebanon  again,  to  walk  down  West  liain 
as  I  did  in  my  boyhood,  to  see  Caruthers  HaU.  and  to  breathe  onoe 
mote  the  atmosphere  of  this  historic  school  where  so  many 
lawyere  of  the  Nation  were  first  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  law. 

This  scene  hrlngs  back  memories  of  the  past,  but  of  these  I 
shall  not  speak,  yet  I  would  be  ungrateful  and  untrue  to  myself 
If  I  did  not  In  this  iveeence  and  at  the  very  outset  of  my  remarks 
pay  a  brief  tribute  to  two  men  who  long  labored  here  and  who 
played  such  a  large  part  in  molding  my  career  as  a  lawyer— my 
two  law  profsBsors.  Judge  Nathan  Green  and  Dr.  A.  B.  Martin.  No 
men.  no  better  and  sounder  lavyerSk  and  no  greater  teechers 
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ever  expounded  the  law  in  any  university,  great  or  small,  than 
they.    God  bless  their  sainted  memories. 

It  is  gratifjrlng  to  know  that  tbe  high  standards  and  traditions 
of  this  university,  now  nearly  100  years  old,  are  still  maintained, 
and  that  its  president  today  and  all  members  of  the  faculty  are 
men  of  excellent  ability,  and  that  the  teachers  in  the  law  school 
are  worthy  successors  of  the  great  men  of  whom  I  spoke. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  find  as  dean  of  the  law  school.  Judge 
A.  B.  Nell,  for  25  years  a  Judge  in  the  courts  of  Tennessee,  who 
was  my  classmate  when  I  was  a  student  here.  We  emerged  to- 
gether from  this  institution  as  young  lawyers,  with  no  clients, 
with  no  reputation,  and  wondering  what  the  future  held  in  store 
for  us,  JvBt  as  you  who  compose  the  graduating  class  of  the  law 
school  are  doing  today.  Let  me  give  you  this  word  of  encourage- 
ment: If  any  of  you  have,  upon  occasion,  failed  to  correctly 
answer  the  questions  propounded  to  you  in  the  classroom  by 
Judge  Neil,  especially  upon  the  law  of  real  property.  I  will  let 
you  in  on  this  secret — he  and  I  Ix>th  had  the  same  experience 
^irhen  Judge  Green  was  quizzing  mb  on  the  intricacies  of  Fourth 
Kent. 

But  enough  of  reminiscence.  It  is  my  understanding  that  in- 
dulgence in  retrospection  is  a  sign  of  advancing  years,  and  I 
refuse  to  Incriminate  either  Judge  Nell  or  myself  in  any  such 
fashion.  It  is  not  of  the  past  I  shall  speak  but  the  future.  I 
ehall  talk  to  you  about  The  Lawyer  of  Tomorrow. 

I  have  chosen  this  subject  for  two  reasons:  First,  because  you 
members  of  this  graduating  class  who  go  out  fnnn  these  walls 
to  take  your  places  in  the  great  profession  of  the  law  are  more 
interested  In  this  subject  than  any  other,  because  you  will  be 
the  lawyers  of  tomorrow;  and  in  the  second  place  because  of  the 
period  of  transition  through  which  we  are  passii^.  The  vast 
changes  that  are  taking  place  not  only  in  our  country  but 
throughout  the  world,  socially,  economically,  and  p<dltically,  make 
pertinent  the  query,  what  effect,  if  any,  these  changes  will  have 
upon  the  professional  and  business  life  of  the  future. 

Being  neither  a  soothsayer  nor  a  prophet,  I  realize  my  limita- 
tions in  trying  to  forecast  the  future  of  the  legal  profession,  and 
my  only  Justification  for  making  the  attefnpt  is  that  my  entire 
life,  since  I  was  20  years  of  age,  has  had  to  do  with  the  law.  As 
a  public  prosecutor,  as  an  active  practitioner  in  the  general  prac- 
tice for  many  years,  and  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  have  had 
to  do  with  the  making  of  law,  the  enforcing  of  law,  and  the 
practice  of  law,  which  experience  gives  me  some  slight  knowl- 
edge from  three  different  angles  of  the  law  and  the  lawyers  of 
the  past.  We  must  know  something  of  the  past,  if  we  would 
attempt  to  forecast  the  futiu-e. 

To  contemplate  the  lawyer  of  tomwrow.  we  must  consider  the 
lawyer  of  the  past.  To  forecast  the  changes  of  the  future,  we 
must  recount  some  of  the  changes  of  the  past. 

Life  is  nice  a  kaleidoscope,  constantly  changing.  This  is  true 
of  every  business  and  profession.  The  merchant,  the  manufac- 
t\u«r.  the  banker,  the  farmer,  the  doctor,  have  aU  revolutionized 
their  methods,  and  those  who  have  not  done  so  have  long  since 
been  eliminated. 

It  has  been  the  popular  belief  that  lawyers,  being  disciples  and 
students  of  an  ancient  science  and  sticklers  for  precedent,  do 
not  change  or  are  slow  to  do  so.  but  this  belief  is  not  sustained 
by  the  facts. 

Laws  change,  lawyers  change.  The  lawyers  of  today  are  dif- 
ferent in  dress,  speech,  and  mannerism  from  what  they  were  30 
years  ago.  When  Dean  Neil  and  I  became  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, lawyers  dressed  differently  from  other  men.  They  wore 
long-tailed  coats,  black  and  white  string  ties.  Their  hair  was 
longer  than  that  of  the  average  man.  In  Texas  they  wore  wide- 
brimmed  black  hats,  creased  in  the  middle.  We  young  lawyers 
were  so  afraid  the  p>eople  would  not  discover  that  we  were  law- 
yers that  we  meticulously  followed  the  dress  of  tbe  profession 
which  was  recc^inized.  at  least  by  the  lawyers,  as  a  badge  of 
distinction. 

The  young  lawyers  of  that  generation,  in  conversation  and 
writing,  wot^d  use  any  Latin  phrase  which  they  chanced  to 
know,  so  as  to  impress  the  public  that  they  were  learned  in  the 
languages  and  the  law.  You  have  doubtless  heard  of  the  story 
Champ  Clark  used  to  tell  that^  when  he  was  first  elected  to  Con- 
gress he  tiimed  over  to  a  young  lawyer  a  case  in  which  he  had 
been  employed,  and  told  his  client  that  the  young  lawyer  would 
thereafter  represent  him  in  the  matter.  Upon  returning  home, 
after  the  adjourning  of  Congress,  he  met  his  old  client  and  in- 
qiiired  how  the  yoxmg  lawyer  was  doing  with  his  lawstiit.  The 
client  replied  that  he  did  not  know,  that  every  time  he  asked 
him  about  the  case  the  young  lawyer  replied.  "It  is  in  status  quo"; 
and  he  said,  "Champ,  what  does  that  mean?",  to  which  Champ 
replied,  "The  English  to  that  expression  is.  'It's  in  a  hell  of  a  fix.'  ** 

The  letters  of  the  young  lawyers  of  that  day  contained  stiff, 
formal,  legal  phrases,  with  a  frequent  use  of  "the  aforesaid". 
•*whereas".  "thereoT*.  and  "the  said",  being  inserted  to  give  a 
legal  flavor  to  literary  productions  of  the  yoxmg  banister. 

The  style  of  oratory  is  now  different.  lawyers  and  prea<^er8 
In  those  days  were  about  the  only  public  speakers  available  in 
most  conmiimlties.  Businessmen  would  not  attempt  to  speak 
in  public.  Luncheon  clubs  and  other  modem  institutions  have 
now  developed  businessmen  as  speakers,  so  that  lawyers  no  longer 
have  a  monopoly  on  public  speaking. 

The  oratory  of  that  day  was  of  the  florid  and  flamboyant  type. 
Rhetorical  figures  of  speech  and  imagery  were  flung  at  the  Jury, 
and  speeches.  especiaUy  those  of  the  younger  lawyers,  were  flow- 
ery to  tbe  nth  dqp^e.  * 


Lawyers  now  no  longer  "thank  God  that  they  are  not  like 
other  men."  In  fact,  our  modem  democracy  has  in  a  measure 
eliminated  cast  and  social  barrine.  Practically  aU  men  dreee 
alike.  When  I  was  a  boy.  the  lawyer,  the  businessman,  the 
farmer,  and  the  laborer  aU  dreescd  differently,  but  today  you  can 
see  all  of  these  groupe  together,  and  you  are  unable  to  detect 
from  their  dress  the  business  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  do  not  mean  to  disparage  the 
ability  of  the  lawyers  of  the  past.  There  were  legal  giants  in 
those  days.  They  bad  fewer  books,  fewer  stenographers,  and 
fewer  typiewrlters.  but  they  worked,  and  in  ability  many  of  them 
left  their  imprint  upran  not  only  otu*  Jurisprudence  but  upon  the 
political  and  eoonomic  life  of  the  Nation. 

In  this  realistic  and  practical  age,  the  speeches  of  tbe  past 
would  not  only  he  ini^jproprlate  but  ineffective.  The  lawyere  of 
today  reallsse  that  it  is  not  what  a  lawyer  wears,  or  bow  be  talks, 
but  what  he  knows  that  Will  determine  his  status  as  a  lawyer. 
As  Dr.  Martin  so  often  said  in  the  classroom.  "If  you  know  the 
law.  the  people  will  find  it  out."  Society  now  requires  proof  that 
a  young  lawyer  does  know  something  of  the  law  before  be  is 
given  license  to  practice.  A  few  decades  ago  anyone  could  become 
a  lawyer  by  having  a  committee  of  lawyers  appointed  by  the  local 
court  to  Interrogate  tbe  applicant,  and  these  committees,  usually 
cfunposed  of  partial  friends  of  the  applicant,  were  not  alwaye 
strict  in  their  requirements,  but  during  the  past  few  years  the 
standards  and  educational  tests  and  requirements  have  grown 
more  rigid  and  exacting,  and  practically  aU  Statee  now  require 
not  only  educational  qualifications  but  the  applicant  must  un- 
dergo a  real  examination  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the  law  by  a 
State  t>oard  of  examiners.  And  so  today  we  have  the  lawyer  of 
the  streamlined  model,  modernized,  democratised,  and  edxicated 
to  conform  to  the  generation  in  which  we  live. 

Not  only  have  lawyers  changed  but  laws  have  changed.  Of 
coiuse.  statutory  law  has  alwajrs  been  subject  to  change  without 
notice,  but  courts,  in  the  interpretation  of  these  laws  and  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  the  common  law  to  modem  con- 
ditions, have  expanded  not  only  the  volume  of  law  but  the  type 
and  temperament  of  the  Judges  who  construe  the  law,  and  the 
effect  of  modem  conditions  and  Ideals  has  naturally  been  refiected 
in  the  opinions  of  tbe  coiu^  in  the  interpretation  and  construc- 
tion of  both  the  written  and  imwritten  law. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  science  of  law  is  based  are  Im- 
mutable. The  foundation  of  law  is  Justice,  and  not  only  our 
Jurisprudence  but  our  civilization  has  been  built  upon  that 
foimdation.  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  lawyers  of  all  generations 
to  see  that  the  foundation  is  not  weakened  or  deetroyed. 

Modem  inventions,  increased  population,  changing  tastes  and 
ideals,  and  the  complex  civilization  of  today  constantly  raise  new 
questions  and  applications  of  old  principles  to  existing  prbMems. 
The  subject  matter  of  legislation  has  been  changed  and  enlarged 
by  reason  of  all  of  this.  I  recall  that  when  automtfbUes  first 
began  to  be  used,  there  were  numerous  damage  suits  filed  in 
Texas  against  owaen  and  operators  of  automobilee  by  cltlaene 
whose  horses  were  frightened  on  the  highway  at  theee  queer  and 
untisual  machines,  and  the  courts  held  that  the  horae-drawn 
vehicles  had  paramount  rights  upon  the  highways  and  that  the 
operators  of  automobiles  must  drive  them,  not  only  with  due  care 
to  pedestrians,  but  so  as  not  to  offend  and  injure  horse-drawn 
vehicles,  and  it  was  the  legal  duty  of  the  driver  of  an  automobUe 
upon  the  highway  that  when  the  horse  first  showed  signs  of 
fright,  the  automobile  must  be  brought  to  a  full  stc^  until  the 
frightened  horse  could  be  pacified  and  driven  past  tbe  trembling 
and  noisy  automobile.  Today,  all  of  this  Is  reversed,  and  now 
the  drivers  of  horse-drawn  vehicles  are  almost  considered  tres- 
passers when  they  attempt  to  use  the  public  highways. 

Radio,  to  me  the  most  marvelous  of  modem  inventions,  has 
raised  new  and  interesting  questions  that  have  to  be  determined 
by  the  courte.  and  a  niunber  of  lawyers  are  now  qMClallaing  In 
radio  law. 

Aviation  is  yet  in  Ite  Infancy,  and  I  predict  its  nmid  develop- 
ment and  general  use,  which  wiU  open  up  a  new  field  of  q>e- 
clallzed  practice. 

So  highly  specialized  has  tbe  practice  of  law  become  in  recent 
years,  and  is  destined  to  become  more  so.  it  beboovee  young 
lawyers  starting  into  the  practice  to  consider  the  advisability  at 
specializing  in  some  {Htrticular  branch  fcv  which  hH  taste  and 
talents  might  best  eqtiip  him. 

Science  and  inventions  have  changed  our  mode  of  living,  but 
of  even  greater  Importance  to  those  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  law  is  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  democracy  is  transforming 
the  relative  rights  of  men.  The  so-called  New  Deal  Is  but  a 
crystallization  of  the  doctrine  that  was  preached  by  William 
J.  Bryan.  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  other  great  progressive  leaden, 
and  its  essence  is  that  the  rights  of  humanity  are  penunount, 
and  that  government  must  intervene  to  protect  the  rlghte  at 
the  common  m*"  More  than  20  years  ago  Woodrow  Wllaon 
used  language  which  seems  to  have  been  aocuratrty  proptaetie 
of  the  need  and  Jtistification  of  some  of  the  legldatloa  of  th* 
present  day,  when  he  said: 

"We  are  coming  now  to  realise  that  life  to  eo  compUeated 
that  we  are  not  dealing  with  the  old  conditions  and  that  the 
law  has  to  step  in  and  create  new  conditions  which  will  make 
It  more  tolerable  for  us  to  live.  *  *  *  We  are  facing  the 
necessity  of  fitting  a  new  eocial  otgaalsatlon.  as  we  did  ones  fit 
the  old  organization,  to  tbe  tu4>plnees  and  pra^ierity  of  the 
great  body  of  citizens;  for  we  are  conscious  that  the  new  order 
of  society  has  not  been  made  to  fit  and  provide  tbe  oonvenlence 
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TlM  life  ai 
fcoflnttalj  vaitod.    It  doas  not  center  now  tqxm  qneettooe 
j^mmmHwtMmtmi  ■tTOCtizre  OT  of  the  distrlbutlan  at  fovcmmental 
II  eentcra  upon  qneettone  of  the  very  structure  and 
oC  feoctetj  tIMIf.  at  vblch  fofonuncnt   1m  only   %b» 


•n.  feel  oonfldent  that  tf  Jefferaon  were  IMng  In  oar  day  he 
woold  eee  what  we  eee;  that  the  todlTldual  la  caught  in  a  great 
•OBfaaed  nezm  of  all  sorts  of  eompUeated  etreumstanoee,  and 
that  to  let  him  alone  Is  to  leave  him  hetplees  as  against  the 
ohstades  with  which  he  has  to  oontnad;  that  therefore  law  In 
ear  day.  must  come  to  the  aestatanire  of  the  IndlTlduaL  It 
must  c<Hne  to  hU  aeslstsnce  to  aee  that  he  gate  fair  play;  that 
Is  all.  but  that  la  much." 

The  dedsioa  of  the  United  Btatea  Puyieme  Court  last  week.  In 
the  two  caaea  fhxn  Alahama.  upholding  the  eoostttutkmallty  of 
the  Bodal  Deeurtty  Aet»  martcs  a  new  mlleatone  In  the  ezerdae  of 
the  power  of  the  Fsdecal  Qovemment  and  the  State  governments 
aetmg  eooperattrely  to  provide  old-ege  beneftta.  old-age  Insurance. 
■ad  anempioymeat  Insuranoe. 
This  Invasion  of  a  new  field  tn  the  domain  of  FMteral  legislation 
that  the  Court's  Interpretation  of  the  general-welfare 
of  the  Conatltutaon  la  snflletent  to  meet  the  dianged  and 
of  this  and  future  generatloos. 

tn  hla  oplnloB.  pointa  oot  that  the  humanitarian 
aooght  to  be  achieved  by  the  legislation  are  made  vital. 
not  alone  for  the  wrifare  of  the  individuals  benefited  therdsy.  but 
for  the  paldlo  good.  In  that  poverty  and  unemployment  have  a 
ftg  rnarMng  effect  upon  the  sodal  and  »rtiinnmit>  welfare  of  the 
Matlon  as  a  whole. 

Legislation  of  this  diaracter,  thua  eq^lorlng  new  fleldB.  createa 
new,  rlghta,  new  obUgatlons,  and  new  relatlonshlpa,  which  will 
farther  enlarge  and  expand  the  domain  of  activities  of  the  lawyer 
of  the  future.  When  It  Is  recalled  that  this  legislation  wlU  either 
dtreetly  or  indirectly  affect  practically  the  entire  papulation  tt  is 
evident  that  a  great  many  of  the  lawyers  of  the  future  may  qpedal- 
lae  la  this  branch  of  the  law. 

Fsderal  laws  regulating  stock  erchangea,  utlUty  and  holding 
companies,  and  other  kindred  legislation  recently  pasaed  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  publle  will  stUl  further  enlarge  the  field  of  activity 
of  the  lawyer  of  tomorrow. 

Fear  has  been  expraseed  in  eorae  quarters  that  the  tendency  of 
modtfn  legislation  wlU  ultimately  lead  to  the  aboUtlon  of  the  legal 
profeerion  and  that  lawyers  wiU  no  longer  be  needed.  This  fear  la 
groundlees.  As  long  aa  we  are  ruled  by  lawa.  lawyers  will  be  neces« 
in  the  protectioa  of  the  rights  of  individuals,  not  only  between 
'  res  bat  in  their  relations  to  the  Government. 

and  falee  prophets  base  their  fears  tq>an  the 
aPsfrt  groand  that  the  pieaent  ref  onn  mov«nent  will  drift  Into 
ooaununlam  or  faadsm  or  sqbm  other  Ism  and  overthrow  our  dem- 
oeraitle  form  of  government.  It  la  doubtlees  their  om>oaitioa  to 
UhetaUsm  which  prompts  at  least  some  of  theee  critics  to  make 
Whether  they  believe  it  to  be  true  or  not.  It  la  good 
to  uae  tn  opposition  to  progressive  legislation.  I  do 
BOt  entertain  any  such  gkxxny  forebodings.  The  Am«rtoan  people 
wtU  not  tolerate  an  overthrow  of  our  democracy.  They  believe  In 
ealarging  the  powara  of  government  to  meet  the  needs  of  human- 
ity, bat  oaly  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution,  and  no  man 
•ad  no  group  of  men  will  ever  persuade  the  Anksrlcan  people  to 
the  democratic  form  of  government  under  irtklch  we  live, 
wnmunfn.  aad  other  isms  have  taken  root  on  foreign 
MO.  bat  tt  haa  been  among  peo|rie  wfaoae  ideals,  idiase  heritage. 

are  wholly  different  and  unlike  that  of  the 
our  great  nation. 
The  profeesinn  of  the  law  la  one  of  the  frutte  of  elvlUaatlon. 
•ad  will  esidure  ee  loag  ea  dvlltaatlon  lasts.  legislative  bodlee 
deal  with  the  rights  of  the  puhUc  Lawywe  deal  with  the  r^ghte 
of  Individuals.  Lawyers  have  also  played  a  conqiicaoua  part  in 
the  iramtag  and  matwtalring  of  our  Oovemment.  To  me  there 
la  no  ih'g***''  eervioe  and  more  eacred  duty  than  defending  the 
flghU  of  the  individual  dtlaen  and  protecting  him  in  his  life. 
Ubsrty.  and  uropeity  against  invasion,  either  by  another  indi- 
vidual or  by  hie  Oovemment:  All  honor  to  the  great  prof eosion 
which  throu^hoot  the  oenturlee  has  stood  guard  in  the  defense 
aad  the  feeervatlna  of  the  rlghta  of  their  dlenta  and  of  their 
oountry.  While  there  may  have  been  aome  memhera  of  the  bar 
who  have  rendered  a  dlseervioe  and  have  not  reflected  credit  upon 
the  profeealon.  yet  the  legal  profeerion  as  a  whole  haa  made  a 
IMtafale  eontnbatlon  to  the  dviliaatlon  in  whidi  we  Uve. 
Ton  who  are  about  to  Identify  youraelvee  aa  members  of  this 
<ofesslon  need  have  no  ai^nehenatoa  that  there  will  be  no 
be  done.  There  will  be  plenty  of  work  for  lawyers  to  do, 
and  If  you  an  prepared  aad  well  prepared  to  do  It  and  give  the 

want  for  ( 


that  la  la  yoo.  yoa  will  aot  waal 

As  I  vlsaallaa  the  lawyer  of  tomorrow,  and  I  mean  by  that 
iMm  the  lawyer  who  will  suooaed  and  laave  hla  Imprint  upon  the 
fiwaflfin  la  which  he  Uvea,  theee  are  the  oharaeterlstlos  which 
win  form  the  foundaUon.  not  only  of  his  ■nflosas.  bat  of  his 
•wte*  to  the  ooantry. 

■e  wm  revere  the  past  aad  the  preoedaata  astabUahad  by  our 
jorlaprudaaoe.  aad  wul  preesrva  lavlolate  the  fundamental  pria- 
alplea  open  which  the  sdenee  of  the  law  la  bollt.  Be  wUl  real- 
lii  the  wladQBi  that  oooaes  from  amerlaaoa,  aad  be  win  delve 
iBto  the  history  of  the  past  and  wUl  look  to  thaaa  prlnolplaa 
wronrtatail  kgr  tht  fathers  for  a  solutloa  of  tba  proUsas  of  ths 


While  revering  the  paat,  he  will  adjust  himself  to  the  cthanglng 
world  in  which  he  Uvee.  He  will  grow  and  e^qpand.  and  will  not 
remain  static 

Be  wUl  play  his  part  in  the  chamcee  that  take  place,  either  m 
jurlqirudence  or  In  government.  He  will  be  a  factor  in  helping  to 
preeerve  an  even  balance  between  the  clash  and  conflict  of  antag- 
onistic interests.  He  will  be  a  tow«>  of  strength  in  assisting  in  the 
preeervatlon  and  the  maintenance  of  constitutional  government, 
and  his  Influence  will  always  be  oppoeed  to  revolution,  overthrow, 
or  even  the  impairment  of  a  democratic  form  of  gOTemment.  Bla 
education,  background,  experience,  and  reverence  for  law  and 
order  wiU  q)lendldly  equip  him  for  this  task. 

The  lawyw  of  tomorrow,  as  in  the  past,  will  be  Independent. 
His  profession  enables  Mm  to  be  so.  There  is  one  thing  about 
the  legal  profession  that  has  always  appealed  to  me— that  a  law- 
yer more  so  than  thoee  engaged  in  buslnees  pursuits  can  think 
and  act  independently.  Those  engaged  in  business,  who  have 
competition,  by  foroe  of  necessity  cannot  be  outspoken  and  inde- 
pendent for  fear  of  driving  their  customers  to  their  competitors, 
but  the  lawyer  sells  his  services  and  his  legal  ability.  He  does  not 
depend  on  favoritism  or  fawning,  but  upon  sheer  ability  and 
service  performed.  The  lawyer  sells  his  service  to  hla  dlents,  but 
the  real  lawyio'  never  seUs  his  conscience,  his  conviction,  or  hia 
aoul.  These  he  does  not  have  to  sell,  if  he  has  the  ability  to 
achieve  results. 

The  lawyer  of  tomorrow  win  be  a  warkBt.  No  lawyer  in  the 
past  has.  and  no  lawyer  in  the  future  wlU  achieve  succeas  luilesa 
he  glvee  unremitting  toll  and  persistent  labor  to  his  wtx-k.  At 
a  rrkmrmnxamnwnt  ezerclse  a  few  years  ago.  In  one  of  our  eastern 
colleges,  one  of  the  lawyer  gradtiates,  in  considering  ^^lat  would 
be  the  subject  of  his  address  first  chose  one  dealing  with  eome 
theoretical  question  of  law,  but  upon  second  thought  he  decided 
to  speak  ujxm  a  more  practical  question,  and  the  subject  of  his 
address  was.  "We  Want  Jobs."  A  member  of  one  at  the  largest 
firms  in  Chicago  was  present  and  heard  this  young  man's  plea 
for  a  Job,  and  was  impreesed,  not  only  with  his  eameetnees  but 
his  winingness  to  pay  the  price  of  success  by  bard  work,  and  on 
the  same  day,  after  the  address  had  been  delivered,  the  Chicago 
lawyer  approached  the  young  man  and  offered  him  a  minor  posi- 
tion with  his  firm,  which  the  young  man  immediately  accepted, 
and  he  is  today  (me  of  the  senior  members  of  that  great  firm. 

He  will  be  true  to  his  clients.  The  fideUty  with  which  attor- 
neys have  remained  steadfast  and  loyal  to  their  clients'  intereets 
Is  an  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  legal  profession.  During 
my  entire  life  I  have  never  known  a  lawyer,  notwithstanding  hla 
other  faults,  to  be  lacking  in  fidelity  to  his  client. 

He  will  realize  that  character  counts,  and  that  no  legal  career 
can  permanently  succeed  that  ia  not  built  upon  honesty  and  fair 
dealing.  No  law  can  endure  which  is  not  foimded  upon  Justice, 
eqiiity,  and  right,  and  no  lawyer  can  succeed  and  attain  a  real 
measure  of  permanent  success  unless  these  principles  are  woven 
Into  the  warp  and  woof  of  his  very  life. 

The  members  of  this  law  class  are  fortunate  in  having  received 
your  instruction  In  this  school,  many  of  whose  almnni  have  at- 
tained positions  of  eminence  and  rendered  distinguished  public 
service. 

An  lncon4>lete  list  made  8  years  ago  and  which  has  since  grown. 
is  as  f<dlovre:  College  and  university  presidents,  47;  college  and 
tmiversity  professors.  106;  moderators  of  church  national  assem- 
bUes.  21;  Justices,  United  States  Supreme  Court.  2;  United  States 
Senators.  9;  Congressmen,  66;  Federal  district  Judges,  10;  Federal 
circuit  Judges.  4;  Federal  district  attorneys,  12;  generals,  8,  Gover- 
nors, 11;  State  supreme  Judges,  42;  Judges,  court  of  appeals,  12; 
State  attorneys  general,  14;  chancelors.  20;  district  Judges.  65; 
United  States  ministers,  4;  Secretary  of  State.  1  (Hem.  Cordell 
HuU):  other  high  positions,  50. 

In  your  work  here,  you  have  only  laid  the  foundation  of  your 
law  education.  Tlie  mastery  of  the  law  and  determining  the  part 
that  you  shall  play  as  practitioners  rests  with  you  and  you  alone. 

I  am  personally  acquainted  with  three  members  of  this  class. 
and  from  what  Dean  Neil  tells  me  of  the  others,  I  think  I  am 
Justified  in  expressing  the  hqpe.  aye.  even  more,  the  belief  that 
you  have  within  you  the  ideals  I  have  sought  to  describe  and  the 
willingness  to  pay  the  price  of  luiremitting  toil,  and  I  therefore 
salute  you  as  lawyers  of  tomorrow,  lawyers  who  will  bring  glory 
and  not  shame,  honor  and  not  humiliation,  to  this  university 
which  sends  yen.  forth  to  battle. 


Representative  Warren  J.  Duffey 
MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26, 1937 

Ob  the  llfS,  eharaeter.  and  public  service  of  Ron.  Wasksw  J. 
Dovnnr,  lats  a  Representative  from  Ohio 

ICr.  AgHBROOK.    BCr.  Speaker.  Z  feel  that  Z  abould  vetj 
Jort  ft  word  ot  trtlMite  to  my  late  colleague  WaxitDf  J. 
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DrmrzY.  of  the  Toledo,  C^o,  district.  ISy  acquaintance  with 
him  was  short,  but  in  the  2  years  we  were  associated  to- 
gether in  Congress  I  learned  his  worth  and  to  appreciate 
his  many  fine  qualities  of  heart  and  mind.  His  bright 
beaming  coimtenance  reflected  a  big.  warm  heart  and  a  de- 
sire to  h^p  his  fellow  man.  He  was  quick  and  ready  to 
respond  to  each  and  every  opportunity  to  be  of  service 
where  service  was  needed.  I  would  say  his  outstanding 
virtue  was  his  fine,  generous  disposition. 

He  was  an  able  and  valuable  member  of  .the  lmp<ntant 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  and  rendered  a  splendid 
service  to  his  district  and  the  Nation.  He  easily  made 
friends  and  easily  held  them,  for  he  never  abused  or  be- 
trayed the  confidence  of  his  friends  or  the  public.  Thou- 
sands will  remember  Warben  DnvrsY  kindly  and  aflecticm- 
ately  and  long  mourn  his  imtimely  passing.  Let  us  throw 
the  mantle  of  charity  about  his  few  frailties — and  we  all 
have  our  share— and  cher1.sh  and  strive  to  emulate  his  ster- 
ling qualities  and  many  good  deeds. 


The  Flag  of  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
^    >  Tuesday,  June  IS,  1937 


BADIO    ADDRXSS    BT   HON.    JOSH    LSK.    OF   OKLAHOMA.    ON 

JUMB  14.  1937 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  RBcoas  an  address  de- 
livered by  my  colleague  the  junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Lek]  on  flag  Day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  air.  to  me  this  is  a  double  pleaa- 
ure.  First  it  is  a  pleasure  as  a  citizen  to  honor  our  flag,  and 
second  it  is  a  pleasure  as  a  member  of  the  American  Legion  to 
represent  the  District  of  Ckdximbia  Department  of  the  American 
Legion  in  this  program. 

One  himdred  and  sixty  years  ago  today  Congress  met  in  Inde- 
pendence Hall  in  Philadelphia.  The  honorable  Members  wore 
powdered  wigs,  silver  buckles,  and  ruffled  collars,  and  passed  a 
number  of  res(dutions  pertaining  to  the  Navy.  Two  ot  the  reso- 
lutions that  passed  that  day  are  of  interest  to  us  Just  now.  The 
first  reads  aa  foUows:  "Raoived.  That  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  be  13  stripes  alternate  red  and  white,  that  the  Union  be 
13  stars,  white  in  a  blue  field,  representing  a  new  constellation." 

A  few  linea  farther  down  on  the  same  page  was  another  reso- 
lution that  reads  as  follows:  "Reaoived,  That  Capt.  John  Paul 
Jones  be  appointed  to  command  the  said  ship  Ranger." 

That  la  why  John  Paul  Jones  shouted.  "That  flag  and  I  are 
twins,  bom  the  same  day  and  the  same  hour.  We  cannot  be 
parted  in  life  ot  in.  death.  So  long  as  we  can  float,  we  shall 
float  together:  if  we  must  sink,  we  shaU  go  down  as  one." 

Eighteen  years  later  CongreBs  passed  another  flag  restdution 
adding  two  stars  and  two  stripes  to  repreeent  Vermont  and  Ken- 
tucky. That  made  a  flag  of  15  stars  and  16  stripes.  That  was 
the  design  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  that  flew  above  Fort  MCHenry 
v^en  Francis  Scott  Key  strained  his  eyes  at  the  crack  ot  dawn 
to  determine  If  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  stiU  waved  "o'er  the 
land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 

But  it  vras  soon  decided  that  the  flag  must  be  brou^t  up  to 
date  to  represent  the  many  new  States  that  had  Joined  tne  Union. 
So,  a^n.  in  1818,  Congress  passed  another  flag  reaolutlon  fixing 
the  number  of  strlpee  at  13,  to  represent  the  original  18  States, 
and  adding  a  new  star  for  each  State— and  that  is  the  fiag  that 
we  have  today^-a  flag  of  13  stripea  and  48  stars. 

It  was  a  long  time  after  Betsy  Boss'  nimble  fingers  sewed  on 
the  last  star  that  our  fiag  had  an  ofllelal  birthday.  It  waa  not 
until  1016  that  President  Woodrow  Wilson  iMued  a  proelamatloa 
nationalizing  Flag  Day. 

President  Wilson  eattl  in  part:  **!  tharefore  suggest  and  requaat 
that  throughout  the  Nation  aad,  if  possible,  in  every  oommualty. 
the  14th  day  of  Juna  ba  obaerred  as  flag  Day.  •  •  *  Let  tM 
on  that  day  radadloata  ouiaalvw  to  tba  MaUoa.  'one  and  taaap- 
arabla."'  i 


Although  that  flag  la  a  different  design  from  the  first  Amerlcaa 
flag,  which  was  called  the  Grand  Union,  and  cloeely  resembled  tha 
flag  of  England;  although  it  is  different  in  design  from  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner  of  15  stripes,  yet  it  is  the  same  flag  because  it 
represents  the  same  spirit  of  freedom. 

For  ISO  years  it  has  waved  from  the  Capitol  of  our  Nation. 
Thousands  of  men  have  died  for  that  flag,  but  mlUiona  are  left  to 
live  for  it.  The  flag  that  flies  above  the  OupUXxA  today  represents  tho 
same  high  ideal  of  Oovemment  that  it  repreeented  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  it  Is  a  patriotic  duty  for  the  living  to  keep  our  Govern- 
ment performing  the  services  for  which  it  was  ordained. 

What  is  the  purpoee  of  our  Oovemment  an3rhow7  Why  have  a 
government?  Because  if  we  did  not  have  a  government,  we  would 
have  the  law  of  the  Jungle,  where  might  makea  right.  But  our  Gov- 
ernment was  farmed  in  cvder  **to  establish  JtiaUoe  *  *  *.  pramoto 
the  general  welfare  *  *  *.  and  secure  the  blealngs  of 
liberty     •     •     •." 

The  flag  of  the  United  Statee  is  the  symbol  that  repreeenta  thla 
program  of  human  welfare,  and  the  dtiaena  of  the  Nation  are 
charged  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  this  program  o<  human 
service  is  carried  out. 

The  principles  underlying  liberty  are  etonal,  and  do  not  tbasomtt 
but  Just  as  it  was  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  atara  in  Um 
flag  to  represent  a  growing  nation,  Juat  so  is  it  naoaasazy  to  inereaaa 
the  services  performed  by  the  Government  in  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  an  increasingly  complex  dvlll nation, 

Mere  standpatlsm  is  not  neoeasarily  patriotism.  A  atnamUnad 
dvUlzatlon  like  ours  requires  a  progygeaive  government  In  order 
to  perf (um  the  functions  for  which  it  was  ordained.  U  madianloal 
giants  have  put  thousands  of  worklngmen  out  of  employment,  then 
our  Government  must  readjust  that  displacement  at  labor  and  the 
consequent  maldistribution  of  Incoma. 

lYue  patriotism  and  true  Americanism  mean  more  than  the  ; 


hoisting  of  a  flag,  niey  mean  sacrifice  for  prtoetple.  The  flag  la 
the  symbcd  of  that  sacrifice  and  Ideallam  that  goes  deeper  than  tho 
surface. 


The  men  were  marching  away  to  war;  the  flag 
some  f  eUow,  who  wanted  to  show  hla  great  patrlotiam.  t"*«^*«^  off 
a  little  boy's  cap  and  threw  it  on  the  grocmd. 

"Take  off  yoor  c^  when  the  flag  goea  by",  ha  i 

The  Uttte  boy  said.  "I  am  sorry,  sir.  I  did  not  see  tha  flag.  I 
was  looking  at  the  num  who  la  carrying  tt.    Be  is  my  brother. 

And  that  waa  the  last  time  he  ever  saw  his  brother. 

Ttue  patzlotlam  is  that  love  of  ooantry  that  eaOs  for  real  saerl* 
floe  in  order  to  promote  the  highest  Ideals  In  govemmant.  I  ttUUk 
of  the  flag  of  the  United  Btatea  aa  the  emblem  of  a  government 
that  is  wUUng  and  able  to  adjust  Itstff  to  the  neate  of  a  selentlfta 
age.  I  think  of  a  nation  where  every  man  haa  the  ofportantty  to 
earn  a  living  for  his  family  and  enjoy  aome  of  the  sondilna  oC 
life. 

Our  flag  repreeenta  the  highest  ideals  of  a  growing  natkm.  TWs 
morning  I  saw  it  waving  from  the  Natkm'a  CapltoL  niare  tt  hM 
waved  for  160  jreara.  When  Soim.  Paul  Jones,  with  his  own  handa. 
placed  that  flag  on  the  flagstaff  of  the  good  ship  Jtanper,  it  rqve- 
aented  18  Statee  and  3.000.000  people.  Today  It  represents  48 
States  and  140,000.000  people  and  flies  half  way  around  tha  ^oba. 
But  it  repreeents  the  same  purpose  and  tha  same  iplrtt  that  tfe 
represented  when  it  waa  flrst  designated  aa  the  flag  of  tha  United 
Statee. 

It  is  the  same  flag  that  fluttered  above  aeorga  Washlngton'a 
victorious  troops  as  ha  marched  into  Torktown  in  mi.  It  la  tha 
same  flag  that  waved  above  Andrew  Jackson's  baixloada  of  cotton 
bales  in  the  Battle  of  New  Orieana.  It  la  the  same  flag  that  xoda 
with  the  Bough  Bidera  up  San  Juan  Hill. 

It  ia  the  same  flag  that  flew  with  Captain  Peary  to  the  Norlb 
Pole  and  with  Admiral  Byrd  to  the  South  Pole.  It  iiinainl  tha 
Atlantic  with  Lindbergh  and  circled  the  globe  with  WUey  Post.  H 
ia  the  same  flag  that  answered  the  caU  of  the  AlUsa  In  1917. 

"Come  on.  America,  allied  the  voices  can, 
Fw  by  your  aid.  no  Icmger  stayed. 
The  world  wlU  stand  or  falL" 

Then,  riding  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic.  America  aent  tha 


"The  Tanks  are  coming,  the  Tanks  are  "«"«"g 
■me  dnuna  are  drumming  everywhere. 
So  prepare.    Send  the  word.    Send  a  prayer. 
The  Tanka  are  coming." 


Then  the  clatter  <tf  hobnalla  waa  heard  on  the  eobblaatonea  oC 
Paria.    Tliey  did  not  stop  in  Parla.    THey  went  on  out  to  Ohatean 
Thiory,  to  Oantlgne,  Belleau  Wood,  and  watted  for  tha  ««»"*«inf 
TbKo.  every  cannon  from  Oatend  to  Noeland  opened  ita  nd  and 
angry  mouth  in  tha  greatcat  cannonade  the  woild  haa 


a  i^""""«<**  that  ahook  monamha  from  their  thronea.    "Hian  w 
out  of  tha  earth  there  aroae  a  long,  thin  Una  of  oliva  drab.    Wm 


heada  down  and  bayonets  fliad.  thoao  doughboys  charged 
"no  man'a  land"  to  tha  Ibat-Una  treoehas.    But  thoy  did  aot 
there.    They  drove  the  enemy  baek.  baek  aerom  baauttfol 
Lorraine,  baek  aeross  sheU-tortured  Belgium,  baek  to  tha 
border  of  Itaaoo,  and  hung  that  old  banner  of  tba  alais  o««r 
tilffhest  OMtla  on  tba  Rhine. 

Bona  of  tham  with  thla  aama  flag  aa  a  ahioud  are  rtaaplng  tiMM 
today.  And  thus  thouaanda  have  died  for  our  flag,  but  ■»«»f««Tw  ■■• 
left  to  Uva  for  It.  May  wa  Uvo  aa  hsroioaUy  aa  tlMy  tflad. 
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Memorial  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  GIBSON 

OP  YBUIOMT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuetdajf,  June  IS,  1937 


BT  Boir.  ■BiraBT  w.  aiB80iir.  of  vkbmont,  at 

BUTIiAllD.  rr^  MAT  81.  1M7 


lAr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  President,  I  Mk  unanimous  consent 
that^tliere  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Covgbxs- 
SKauL  Raooaa  a  Memorial  Day  address  which  I  delivered  at 
Wtit  Rnyand.  Vt.,  on  ttke  Slat  of  May  1937. 

I  take  tbe  Hberty  of  making  this  request  since  the  ad- 
dresB  cnntatTO  reference  to  a  pernnnal  matter  for  which  I 
aMone  sole  revooalliiUty. 

Tbere  beinc  no  ohjeetkn,  the  addreas  was  cndered  to  be 
printed  in  tbt  Raooas,  as  follows: 

Tiys  te  Mmortal  Oiy.  Ik  la  tlw  day  w*  boaar  tba  mamory  of 
Um  NstloDlB  dtfendcxB;  tba  day  wa  ravlva  our  idaala  and  zaoew  our 

Itaat  bcaatba  gratttuda  txam  every  petal,  and  wtth 


"nroor  HMg  and  my  flag. 

Oh.  bow  Biuch  tt  boMa; 
Tour  baart  and  my  beartk 
SMora  wttbln  Its  folda." 
We  pay  tba  giatafm  and  lortng  tribute  of  Ilia  nrtng  to  oar  gkxl- 
oa  Aaad. 

we  aie  peood  of  tba  acblevement  of  building  a  great  nation  dedl- 
to  tba  pitee^la  tbet  tba  Juat  poeam  of  gofenoiaent  are 

of  tba  MBeeinad.  that  yn  devrtoped. 
tba  Idaa  tturaugb  a  eentory  aaoMi  a  balf 
eountiy  beeaokB  tbe  leader  of  tba  wodd'a  tbeugbt  and 
tba  bfopaof  all  Cbrtefmliii, 

oa.  bovevw.  tbat  otber  nattcna  Have  gromi  rieb 

In  a«ea.  pe^eeifiii  in  twitiianpe,  and  boaatful  of 

We  aee  tbelr  wreckage  atrewn  along  tbe  pathway  of  time. 

out  of  tbe  aeoumulatad  aenda  of  the 

of  tbabr  riee  and  fall  oairy  a  aolemn  warning. 

A  erenmaart  to  aa  aa«na  to  eoBae  tnm  the  grMaa  of  tbe  men  we 

today  to  maintain  our  barltage  and  to  flght  with  renewed 

of  dMiruettoB  that  aofge  about  aaTahilahed  gov- 


np  tbe  ouanel  with  tba  feel 
To  you  frem  aHlng  banda  we  throw 
The  torch:  be  youra  to  ludd  It  hi^t 
We  abaU  not  ^eep,  ttaou^  popplaa 


«e  tbmWmt  DapaiUueut  tba*  *e  did  not 

who  had  taHen  on  a  Held  In  ftaace,  le- 

>pwgBwed  to  think  of  blm  aa  atm  In  the 

here  and  In  oltav  landa  aie  atfll  aervlng 

live  and  ihape  tbe  daattny  of  the 


80  It  to 
ttfti^.  aboOM 


S 


ef  tbie  day  we,  the 
tribute  to  tbe  men  who 


who  ewTod  and  aaigtllcad  aaeMi  the  eouatry  and  a  ehrl- 
id  ttada  the  idaala  of  our  Oovamment  a  guide  to  tbe 
tbewortd.   Tndbftilly  dM  the  poet  witte: 

'Ve  who  aaeea  hla  euuntry  aavea  all  tbtngi. 
And  an  tttefi  wiead  Maw  btan." 

Our  aoldieri  and  aallota  who  aaead  the  eounlry  iiMMiriij  the 
-^-t  Wfeali^  of  the  agaai 

day  oalla  as  to  a  keener  teaUaatlon  ef  our  dutlaa  aa  ettmens 
to  heed  the  leeaona  ef  tbe  peat,  to  aurvey  tba  dai^va 
d  to  leaeltw  bow  we  will  aui  mount  them. 
.     .  pt  tbe  theory  that  to  eorraet  an  em  an  that 

la  needed  la  to  paea  a  law.  Tbey  taU  to  leaaeaber  that  a  law  to  the 
saautt  of  an  ordarty  growth,  and  to  ho  eOaetlte  mart  hat*  tbe 
of  publto  optalon  hack  of  tt. 

in  OnngtiM  to  fllmrtwatlng.  We  have  before  vm 
la^na  rrnpneala  of  tagtolatioB.  Congreea  haa  paaeed 
cf  puhMe  aete.  and  tbe  48  atate  togMatuwe  are  making 
In  great  nuaiheta.  Ifunlelpallttea.  deparUaante.  and  boreatie 
an  putting  forth  regntottona.  with  tbe  foroe  and  oOeet  of  towa.  in 
nnoountad  numbera.  It  may  be  aaf ely  stated  that  we  have 
laws  in  tbto  land  ef  tba  tree  than  Oaonany  bad  undor  tbe 
ar  Bnerta  vx^m  tbe  Otow. 

Too  many  lawa  lead  to  tyranny,  not  to  fteedom.    nioy 
ttvapt  of  (ovenunent.    Moees  came  wben  ««w»fi»r  <!*>iMtltlona  ex- 
lited  fa  hto  tond.  and  be  reduced  the  number  to  10.    Tbe  time  is 
ripe  ftjT  enctber  towglTer  to  >»^"*»«n«-tt.  ciwify.  and  ntnm  the 


Many  of  oar  people  tell  In  tbe  duties  oi  dtlBenehlp  by  refuaing 
to  take  part  In  public  affairs.  The  level  of  a  government  In  a  re- 
public naee  no  higher  than  the  people  under  It.  Those  who  faU 
to  register  their  votes  at  election  time  are  the  slackers  of  peace 
and  unworthy  to  demand  protection  from  the  Government  to  whicb 
they  owe  allegiance.  It  Is  my  desire  that  every  comrade  11^0 
comes  to  me  for  help  from  his  Government  will  be  able  to  say 
that  he  discharged  his  duty  by  voting  at  the  last  election. 

We  are  today  facing  tbe  gravest  crisis  of  the  ages  in  our  fight 
for  d«nocracy.  America  Is  the  outstanding  Government  that 
clings  to  democracy,  and  It  is  the  duty  of  every  service  man  to 
Join  In  the  battle  peace  for  the  preservation  of  that  form  of  rule 
that  has  cost  us  so  mtx:h  of  Mood  and  treasure.  Bvoy  man  who 
has  served  his  country  faces  the  protdems  of  peace  with  the  same 
courage  and  i-esolution  that  they  exhibited  In  war.  Stand  man- 
fully for  every  g^ood  cause  and  oppose  every  wrong  one. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  gradually  usurping  functions  that 
should  be  exercised  by  the  States;  the  States  those  that  should  be 
taken  care  of  by  the  municlpalltiea.  We  are  going  back  over  tbe 
road  down  which  we  have  strug^ed  for  hundreds  of  years. 

Oentrallratlon  is  a  destructive  movement  and  has  been  the  cause 
of  the  tearing  down  of  the  dvllleatlon  of  the  pest. 

Oar  Nation  had  its  birth  out  of  the  travail  of  centurlea  of  struggle 
for  human  rights.  Experience  Iws  demonstrated  tliat  its  Govern- 
ment Is  the  best  form  devised  by  man.  Etaierson  said  It  was  "God's 
best  effort  in  l>ehalf  of  the  hxnnan  race." 

There  are  groupa  which  would  tear  down  this  structure  and  re- 
place it  with  a  dictatarshlp  like  that  of  Germany,  Russia.  Italy, 
and  other  nations  of  Europe.  Such  a  movement  appears  to  be 
under  way  here  and  must  not  be  lightly  regarded.  It  Is  well  organ- 
laed  and  Is  steadily  warUng  to  attain  Its  objective.  It  thrives  on 
tmfest,  unemployment,  and  the  lawless  schemes  of  the  racketeer 
and  the  apylsg  (^>eratlons  of  big  business. 

At  the  same  time  we  witness  a  movement  that  threatens  to  stifle 
individual  competition  and  Initiative  and  substitute  competition 
between  groups  of  capital.  Combinations  of  producers,  retail 
stores,  and  public  utilities  are  leading  us  step  by  step  in  tbe  direc- 
tion of  an  economic  dictatorship.  One  movement  grows  out  of 
poverty,  the  other  oat  of  tbe  greed  of  wealih;  both  are  equally 
dangerous. 

Tbe  common  ally  of  the  Ciommimlst  is  the  xmcompromlsing 
pacifli*,  with  no  sense  of  nationalism.  One  of  the  objects  for  which 
tbe  people  ordained  and  established  the  Constitution  was  for  com- 
mon defense,  and  to  that  end  vested  authcnity  in  Congress  to  raise 
and  support  armies  and  navies.  The  framezs  not  only  created  a 
nation  but  they  provided  for  its  preservation. 

We  bare  no  desire  to  become  a  military  power,  enforcing  our  win 

a  tbe  might  <tf  the  sword.  We  aim  to  have  friendly  relaticma  wttb 
our  neighbors.  We  do  not  care  to  beccone  entangled  in  their 
^•Iq  or  inv<dved  in  diplomacy  burdened  with  suspicion  and  di- 
rected by  intrigue.  We  will  not  tolerate  European  Intof  erenoe  with 
matters  that  nxicem  only  the  people  ot  America.  We  desire  peaoe 
that  we  may  work  out  our  home  problems.  We  will  never  engage 
iP  *  war  of  aggieaslan,  but  we  must  be  ptei»red  to  repel  any  attack 
from  without  and  to  meet  any  assault  from  within.  A  policy  of 
•teq^e  national  defense,  as  provided  by  the  Constitution,  to 
neeeaaary  for  peace  and  security.  A  government  unable  to  pi'oteet 
Its  people  at  home  and  abroad  lias  no  excuse  for  existence. 

Whatis  our  best  practical  guaranty  of  peace?  We  drafted  our 
gMnpower  for  the  World  War.  Pnyerty  was  exempt  and  tbe 
proflteer  waxed  rich  while  our  boys  fought  and  died.  Now,  clotbe 
''JP  Ooremment  with  the  authorl^  to  call  manpower,  property,  »"«« 
an  reaouroes  in  an  emergency  and  no  nation  will  challenge  ua. 

We  read  that  our  Nation  is  greatly  In  debt,  and  so  It  la.  But 
If  our  foreign  debtors  would  pay  us  the  111,000,000,000  they  owe 
us  we  would  not  be  in  such  bad  shape  flnanciaUy.  So  long  as  I 
am  a  Member  of  the  United  States  Senate  there  win  be  one  vote 
against  granting  them  a  cent  of  credit  until  they  pay  us  what 

Let  us  offer  a  prayer  on  each  Memorial  Day  that  the  genera- 
tions aa  they  come  and  go  may  be  inqtired  with  a  genuine  mirit 
of  patriotism.  Tta  value",  said  an  eminent  Catholic  churchman, 
"to  above  gold  and  precious  stonee.  above  commerce  and  industry 
above  citadels  and  warships.  Patriotism  Is  the  vital  atmtk.  of 
the  Nation's  lionor.  the  shield  of  the  Nation's  safety.  lUce  awKr 
patriotlanx  and  the  Nation's  soul  to  dead." 

God  grant  that  patriotism  and  love  of  the  United  States  may 
never  pass  from  the  hearts  of  her  pet^Ue  or  that  any  of  them 
may  not  be  proud  to  say,  "Thia  to  my  land." 

The  strength  of  a  nation  to  determined  by  the  q>lrit  of  its 
peopto,  not  by  Ite  army,  navy,  its  wealth,  or  manbws  within  its 
border.  We  eaw  the  Amwlcan  q>lrlt  leading  at  Bunker  wni, 
Saratoga,  and  YMktown:  on  the  seas  during  the  War  of  1812-  at 
Buena  Vtoto  and  Chapultepec;  at  Antietam.  the  WUdemeaa.  and 
Appomattox:  at  El  Caibey.  Santiago,  and  in  the  harbor  of  **»"n> 
when  the  gates  of  A^a  opened  to  the  dvlUzaUon  of  tbe  west;  at 
CShateau  Thleny,  Apremont.  Belleau  Wood,  and  along  the  Ar- 
fonne;  during  the  great  commercial  develofunent  of  tbe  eountry. 
in  the  winning  of  the  West,  and  In  all  the  vlctoriee  of  peace. 
Here  let  us  pledge  that  this  spirit  shaU  never  die.  With  it  we 
can  go  into  the  future  with  confidence  and  self-relianoe,  and 
attain  the  bl)ptest  devek^ment  of  an  orderly  and  free  govera- 
ment. 


m  regard  to 
my  ap- 


A   PXaSOK  AI. 

Now,  if  you  win  pardon  me  in  closing.  Just  a 
t  personal  matter. 

To  tboee  irtio  pin  tbelr  taith  in  controlled 
here  must  be  In  tbe  nature  of 
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T  have  been  going  through  an  experience  I  never  anticipated 
would  come  to  me  again,  namely,  reading  my  own  obituary  and 
qwculations  as  to  a  successor.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  such 
a  situation  to  that  It  originates  with  the  Old  Guard  and  involvea 
politics  of  the  most  qxiestionable  kind. 

I  have  had  many  experiences  since  It  has  been  my  lot  to  become 
a  public  (dAcial.  I  have  even  been  read  out  of  my  own  party  for 
doing  my  duty  as  I  conscientiously  saw  it.  And,  strange  to  say, 
some  of  thoee  who  were  active  In  the  attempted  political  burial  of 
1924  are  still  active  In  tbe  attempted  bvirial  of  1937.  They  bungled 
in  1924;  they  are  bungling  today.  I  am  not  going  to  have  that  kind 
of  pallbearers,    lliere  to  honor  even  in  death. 

I  am  aware  that  those  who  went  with  me  to  war  in  1917,  in  order 
that  the  world  might  be  safe  for  democracy,  are  fast  paiwing  be- 
yond. But,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  Intend  to  be  biere  at  least 
as  long  as  some  of  my  self-appointed  undertakers  who  were  of 
military  age  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  who  dldnt  have  the 
courage  to  go. 

But  you  can  depend  upon  tt,  that  as  long  as  J  do  live,  I  wlU  be 
fighting  for  the  rtghts  of  the  common  people,  without  regard  to 
party  affiliations,  whether  It  be  in  the  United  States  Senate  in 
Washington  or  In  tbe  much  more  coveted  atmo^here  of  good  old 
Vermont. 


America's  New  Trade  Ships 


EXTENSION  QF  REMARKS 

o« 

HON.  JOHN  H.  OVERTON 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  Jvne  15, 1937 


BAEHO  AnPRKSB  BT  HON.  JOSEPH  P.  GUnVT,  OF  FBQSTXr* 
VANIA,  ON  JUNE  14,  1937 


Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  conamt 
to  have  ininted  in  tbe  Rsooss  an  Interesting  address  on  the 
subject  America's  New  Trade  Ships,  delivered  ova:  tbe  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.  system  by  the  Senator  from  Peim- 
sylvania  tMr.  GurnEY]  on  June  14,  1937. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro,  as  follows: 

From  time  to  time,  you  have  read  In  the  newspapers,  or  you 
have  heard  some  speakers  make  the  perftmctory  statement:  "This 
country  miist  have  an  adequate  merchant  marine." 

Just  what  does  that  statement  mean?  Is  It  Important  and,  if 
BO,  how  important?  Does  "must"  mean  something  Imperative? 
My  answer  is  my  appearance  here  tonight. 

Seventeen  years  ago.  In  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  at  1990, 
Ck>ngress  declared  It  to  be  our  national  policy  that  the  United 
States  shall  have  and  maintain  a  privately-owned  merchant  ma- 
rine, sufficient  to  carry  the  greater  portion  of  its  commerce. 

That  act  was  adc^ted  by  a  Congress  that  remembered  tbe  stag- 
gering cost  to  build  ships — upward  of  $3XX)0,000,000  was  spent — 
when  we  were  confronted  with  the  emergency  of  war. 

Soon  after  the  1920  act  was  passed  we  had  a  surplus  of  new 
ships.  Many  people  thought  we  were  literally  "sittliig  (xi  top  <rf 
the  world",  so  far  as  movhant  se^x>wer  was  concerned,  because 
we  had  oiir  new  emergency  fieet,  while  the  other  great  maritime 
nations  had  lost  a  gmt  many  of  their  veesels  through  enemy 
sinkings,  and  the  remainder  had  gi-own  old. 

But,  as  we  learned  later,  our  new  fleet  was  unbalanced.  We  had 
too  many  ships  of  one  type.  We  had  too  many  slow  cargo  vessels 
and  not  enough  oil  tankers  and  speedy  passenger  carrlera.  We 
had  btillt  for  quantity  and  not  to  meet  trade  needs. 

Soon  after  the  1930  act  was  ^)proved  tbe  world-wide  post- 
war depression  set  in.  Our  foreign  trade  fell  olf.  Ocean-freight 
rates  declined  and,  to  make  matters  wmae,  our  American  steam- 
ship operatora  began  to  meet  severe  ccmpetition  from  new  and 
fast  foreign-built  tonnage.  All  of  the  maritime  nations  liad 
started  to  rebxilld  their  merchant  marines.  And  they  kept  on 
building. 

In  1928  it  was  represented  to  Congress  that  owners  and  oper- 
ators of  American  merchant  veesels  were  at  a  great  disadvantage 
In  competing  with  foreign-owned  vessels.  This  was  so  because 
it  costs  leas  to  build  sh^  tn  foreign  yards  and  it  costs  less  to 
operate  foreign  ships. 

The  foreigner's  cost  is  lees  because  his  wage  scales  are  lower 
and  hours  of  labor  are  longer  and  wcu-king  conditions  are  less 
wholescHne  than  thoee  paid  to  and  worked  and  enjoyed  by  work- 
ers In  our  shipyards  and  the  crews  on  American  vessels.  Be- 
sides, the  foreigner's  ships  were  new  and  oars  were  growing  old. 

Congress  tried  to  meet  this  foreign  competition  by  passing  a 
new  act.  The  1928  act  authoriaed  the  Postmaster  General  to 
enter  into  long-term  contracts  for  the  carriage  of  malls  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  countriee  on  eatablittted  maU 
routes.  

llie  holders  of  such  contracts  were  to  be  paid— not  on  a  pooxul- 
age  basis  for  the  mail  caizled— but  on  the  baato  o(  the  qteed  at 


the  ship  that  carried  the  man  and  the  number  of  wOm  that 
ship  traveled.    TbiB  waa  a  subsidy  under  an  alias. 

In  ttie  same  act  Coi^reBB  autlioriaed  tbe  Shipping  Board  to 
finance  the  cost  of  bulMlng  new  vessels  for  private  ownera  by 
granting  long-term  loans  at  low  interest  rates.  That  was  another 
subsidy  under  another  alias. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Senators  and  lifembers  of  the  House 
who  supported  the  1928  act  were  sincere  in  their  belief  tliat  the 
mall  pay,  which  amounted  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  million  dollars 
per  year,  and  the  low  Interest-bearing  loans,  would  supidy  the 
American  shipping  Industry  with  the  necessary  capital  to  btdld  new 
shlpe.  Congress  realised  fully  that  our  merchant  fieet  was  beeom- 
Ing  obsolete  and  that  we  mvist  build  new  ships. 

But  the  1928  act  did  not  produce  the  expected  ship  replace- 
ments. A  few  vessels  were  built — a  very  few — but  a  great  deal  of 
.this  subsidy,  disguised  as  "mail  pay",  was  diverted  to  the  pay- 
ment of  excessive  salaries,  boniises,  and  dividends  to  oOciala  and 
stockholders  of  tbe  steamship  lines  favored  with  tbe  maU  con- 
tracts. 

The  hearings  before  the  Senate  Investigating  committee.  Which 
was  headed  by  my  able  colleague.  Senator  Huoo  Buck,  of  Ala- 
bama— and  the  investigations  carried  on  tmder  tbe  direction  of 
Postmaster  General  Parley — demonstrated  the  neceeslty  for  a 
better  plan  for  Government  aid  to  the  merchant  marliw— a  plan 
that  would  Insure  the  building  of  tbe  shipa  now  so  badly  needed. 

President  Roosevelt  is  ship-minded.  He  has  not  fbrgotten  the 
crisis  of  1917,  when  the  cry  was  for  ships,  and  more  ships. 

In  a  special  message  to  Congress,  delivered  on  March  4.  1988, 
the  President  referred  to  our  neceeslty  for  a  merchant  marine— 
not  merely  to  serve  the  needs  of  our  commerce  but  also  aa  a  naval 
auxiliary,  if  we  became  involved  in  another  war.  He  eommented 
vigorously  upon  the  failure  of  the  1928  act  to  aceompUsh  the 
expected  results.    He  then  said— I  quote: 

"This  lending  of  money  for  shipbuilding  has  in  practice  btten  a 
faOnre.  Few  dn^ie  have  been  bcdlt  and  many  diAeoRlas  have  artaHi 
over  the  repayment  of  the  loabs.  Similar  dlflleoltieo  have  attended 
the  granting  of  ooean-maU  oontraeta.  Ite  Oovemment  today  Is 
paying  annuaUy  about  890,0004109  for  the  cuiflu^ct  mafia 
woiiid  oeet.  under  nenaai  ooean  rati^  oi^  88,e0OjB0O. 
enee.  8874)00,000.  is  a  stdBaldy  and^nothlns  but  ■ 
given  under  thie  disguieed  f ocm.  it  tf  an  unaatlafaffti 
honest  way  of  providing  the  aid  tliat  Government  ou^t  to  give  to 
shlpptaig.  _    _ 

"I  propoae  thact  we  end  tliis  aulMerfoge.    If 
that  It  will  maintain  a  rtaennahly  adeqnafte 
marine,  I  believe  that  it  can  wdl  afford  honastly  to  call  a  Mihsidy 
by  Its  right  name." 

The  President's  mi  swage  lefeired  to  the  higher  cost  of  shipbuild- 
ing in  this  country  and  the  higher  wages  and  Uvtng  standarda 
enjoyed  by  our  i>*^*"*".  which  malLee  a  subsidy  neeeaaary.  as  I  have 
stated  tonight.    He  then  said: 

I  quote: 

"Approached  in  this  iray,  a  sulisidy  amounta  to  a  eomparattveiy 
simple  thing.  It  must  be  based  upon  providing  for  Amarlean  ship- 
ping— Government  aid  to  make  up  the  dilferential  between  Ameri- 
can and  foreign  shipping  costs.  It  should  cover,  first,  the  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  at  building  ships;  sscond.  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  operating  shipa:  and.  finally,  it  should  take  into  coneidera- 
tlon  the  liberal  subsidies  that  many  foreign  govemmente  provide 
for  their  slilpplng. 

"Only  by  meeting  this  threefold  differential  can  we  espeet  to 
maintain  a  reasonable  place  in  ocean  commerce  for  ehipe  flying  the 
American  flag  and  at  the  eame  time  maintain  Amerioan  standardB." 

In  the  Seventy-fourth  Oongreas  I  introduoed  a  bill  designed  to 
carry  out  tbe  President's  recommendations,  I  coofess  to  you  lia- 
teneis  in  the  radio  audience  that  I  found  I  had  thrown  my  hat 
Into  a  ring  where  the  hats  of  several  of  my  djetlng^iitfied  odl- 
leaguee  were  already  resting. 

In  fact,  tbe  ring  waa  crowded  with  hate-  and  good  hata,  too.  Sev- 
eral other  biUs,  spocaored  by  able  gentlemen  on  both  aldaa  of  the 
Capitol,  and  dealing  with  the  eame  subject  had  been  introdooed. 
Ttiere  was  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  what  shcold  be  done 
with  the  existing  ocean  mall  contracta  and  what  new  alda  to 
shipping.  If  any.  rtiould  be  substituted. 

Finally  a  compromise  measure  waa  worked  out  between  Senator 
GnsoN,  other  membera  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Oommlttee,  and 
myself.    This  compromlss  measure  vras  enacted  as  tbe 
Marine  Act,  1938.    It  became  a  law  on  June  39,  1888. 

No  CHM  has  ever  claimed  that  this  new  act  U  perf eet.  A 
mlae  Is  almost  by  neceeslty  imperfect.  It  was  formulated  and 
passed  In  tbe  hectic  rush  that  usually  preosdes  an  adjournment  of 
Congreee.  There  may  be  minor  defects  in  the  act  that  sbonid  ba 
cured  by  amendmenta. 

But  I  believe  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  act  are  aound. 
constructive,  and  workable.  I  believe  the  more  the  act  la  atodled. 
the  more  its  merits  will  be  appreciated. 

The  outstanding  featiue  of  this  new  act  la,  that  it  assures  In 
any  event  the  building  of  the  ships  we  sorely  need.  America  Is  to 
have  an  adeqxiate  fieet  of  new  trade  ships  and  we  can  start  build- 
ing them  now. 

The  act  is  to  be  administered  by  a  Maritime  Commlasion  of 
five  members.  That  -Commission  has  recently  taken  office.  The 
President  exercised  great  care  In  selecting  the  Commissioners.  I 
understand  the  names  of  nearly  300  persons  were  suggested. 

President  Roosevelt  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  to 
accept  the  chairmanship.  Mr.  Kennedy  had  made  a  dlstlngul^Md 
reoOTd  as  '^e  first  Chairman  of  the  Securltlee  and  Kxdiange  Com- 
mission. He  had  accomplialied  tbe  difficult  task  ot  regulating  the 
etock  eT«**"c—  of  the  eountry  And  having  them  like  ik    Be  haa 
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Th«  way  h»  hM  stortad 
out  on  hla  new  job— m  I  ^tajThmtmltar  point  out— abovs  ttiat 
Ite  Fiwlfleat  pidkad  the  tight  nuui  for  tta«  task. 

Tlw  otbar  four  OoauatHloners  wne  Mtectecl  for  tbolr  9m1«1 
MaBflcAtloai.  Mr.  lioran.  a  fomMr  CopgrMngan  from  IfalDo. 
had,  for  a  kmg  time,  been  a  sttident  of  our  abipplng  proMama. 
«Bd  bad  IntTodueed  a  bill  in  tba  Hooaa  of  Bapraaentattvas  wblch 
manj  proflalona  aubaequantly  Inoorporatad  tn  the  1086 


Mr.  WbodwaMI  bad  aarred  aa  a  membar  of  tba  Advlaory  Gommlt- 
tM  at  tba  Sblppiiw  Board  Bureau  and  tbua  baeama  familiar  wltb 
ttao  admlBiatiattTa  and  refulatoiy  problama  tbat  must  be  met  and 
aolTad.  ^     ^^ 

Admiral  Land  la  a  ablp-oooatruetlon  opert.  and.  tq>  to  tba 
^.a^i»»«H«y  of  this  yaar.  ba  waa  Cblaf  at  tba  Bureau  of  Oonatruetkm 
and  Bapalr  of  tba  Navy. 

Admiral  WIlay  baa  bad  a  dlstlnculabed  career  In  the  Navy  and 
bdaga  to  tba  rnmmlealnn  a  wealth  of  aqpartenoe. 

I  am  oonTlncad  we  have  a  good  law.    We  have  an  able  Oom- 


to  you 


Wa  are  aov  ready  to  go  plaoeal 

AU  I  bava  aald  ao  far  ia  preliminary  to  my  real 
%onl^t. 

laal  JTmilaj.  x^foa  tba  recommendation  of  Chairman  Kennedy. 
tba  riMlrtant  eant  to  Ooagreaa  a  requaat  for  tba  Immediate  appro- 
yrtattoa  of  •lOjOOOjOM  and  tar  authority  to  the  Maritime  Com- 
TO^— tnt  to  UMtka  eontraeta  for  9160.000.000  additional  for  ahlp 
oooatnaetloB.  The  OOmmlailon  already  baa  to  its  credit  about 
iaOjOOO.000  in  tba  eonstruotlon  loan  fund,  wbleh  waa  eatabUehed 
tba  lt38  act.  Altocetbar  the  Oommlaalon  plana  to  uaa 
about  f3M.OOO,000  for  tba  new  program  In  the  next  3  years.  Thiia, 
tba  moniy  to  build  ablpa  la  Immediately  available. 

Its  program  Involves  the  oonstnietlon  ai  cargo  ablpa,  combined 
paaaaager  and  eacgo  sblpa,  high  tpted  tankara.  and  one  feat  pas- 
■anger  Uav.  Altogether,  cootncta  for  05  new  ablpa  are  to  be 
•wirded  on  competitive  bids. 

The  cargo  ships  will  be  conmleted  In  from  U  to  M  months.  The 
paaaanger  ablpa  will  ba  completed  In  from  M  to  34  "y«"*>»« 

Tou  may  qneatlon  whether  we  have  immartlata  need  for  ao 
ly  new  vassals. 

Tba  answer  to  tbat  question  Is.  that  aft»  malring  a  survey,  the 
Oommlaalon  baa  found  that  with  the  eaoeption  of  oil  tankers 
there  Is  zwt  a  single  sea-going  vessel  now  imder  construction  in 
any  American  shipyard. 

More  than  that,  for  the  past  15  years  not  a  single  aea  going 
vasatf  of  tba  general  cargo-carrying  type  baa  been  built  In  an 
American  shlp^rd  for  foreign  trade,  and  during  tba  aame  period 
few  have  been  eonatractad  lor  our  coaetal  and  intecooaatal 


of  our  ablpa  are  ao  old  tbat  85  percent  at  them  will  be 
ready  for  tba  acrap  heap  In  the  next  5  years.  This  doea  not  mean 
that  they  are  unsafe,  but  most  of  them  should  be  retired  now 
baoBMaa  tbay  are  alow  and  mora  aapenalve  to  operate  than  the 
aawar  fondgn  ablpa  tbat  are  competing  for  our  foreign  trade. 

QoMe  a  number  at  tbeae  new  ah^  are  to  ba  built  for  private 

for  oparatkm  In  our  fbrelgn  trade.    Under  tba  new  act  the 

la  authorlaad  to  oootrlbuto  up  to  88^  percent  of  the 

at  bufldlag  a  vwad  in  an  American  yard,  to  make  up  the 

mmmn  Amartean  and  foreign  ab4>bnlldlng  coata. 

Xh  vary  axoeptfcmal  cases  the  Commission  may  contribute  in>  to 
It  or  tba  AmerleaB  coal 

neUon  dWarentlal  aubaldy  doea  not  go  to  the  private 
at  tba  naw  dilp.  Tba  private  owner  paya  Jtm  sb^iynrd  tba 
It  wmaM  coat  to  build  tba  aaoae  i^  In  a  fcri^  yard. 
The  OovatsmeBt  p«ye  tba  ablplmfider  the  balance  of  bia  price 
tor  IwrthMng  tba  vaaatf .  8o  the  ebtpownar  doea  not  receive  one 
pamy  at  the  uunatimiUm  dlOerentlal  anttaldy. 

Moreover,  the  ablpbuflder'e  profit,  on  the  actual  coat  at  oon- 
■brvetlon.  la  Umttad  to  10  perosnt.  Upon  coo^etlon  of  the  Job. 
il  tba  ablpbulbkr^  books  ttww  a  proflt  at  more  than  10  percent, 
lia  most  return  the  cxoaae  to  tba  Oovammant. 

And  let  sea  aaeure  you  right  here,  that  tba  Oommisalon'S  andl- 
toia  will  go  ow  tha  ablpbnlklar*B  costs  wttb  a  flna-tooth  comb. 
Tbcre  will  ba  no  proflteaing  on  tftMse  cootrsets. 

Wba,  tbSB — you  may  inqulra— baaaAts  by  tba  cooatructlon 
•Bbaldyf 

Plrst,  tba  OovemoMait  and  tba  people  of  tbla  country  ben^t, 
becauae  It  provMae  a  way  to  obtain  Amerloan-bullt  remtia  which 
vtU  be  available  to  the  Katlon  in  an  emergency. 

Bacaad.  our  fSi  wiare  and  other  prodttcere  will  have  the  protection 
at  an  adaquato  nuaobar  of  American  vessels  to  carry  their  producta 
to  oar  Itteign  ruatiomBrB.    A  preteetloa  tbat  waa  lading  in  1017. 

Third.  American  ahlp  operators  will  benefit  because  they  wlU  be 
■bU  to  obtain  laodam  and  fastar  vaeeela  to  meet  preeent-day 
oooBfietltlan. 

Fourth,  the  shipyard  ownant  will  ba  benefited  becauae  It  wUl 
psoTlda  w«tk  for  their  yarda. 

Flftb.  and  moat  bnpoctant.  tene  of  thoumnrte  of  aklUed  and  un- 
AlUed  merhanica  wlU  benefit  by  ataady  anqrioyment  at  good 
vagea  In  the  shipyards,  and  other  thousands  of  workman  will  have 
aaapk^ment  in  the  steel,  copper.  eUctile.  lumber,  paint,  glass,  and 
atber  tndustrlea,  that  aupply  materlala  for  ablpa.  The  American 
workman,  above  all  othen.  will  benefit  by  the  ehlp-ccmatructlon 
subeldlea.  Tbla  abould  lighten  the  burden  of  unanpl^rment  re- 
lief la  iMay  ooaununltlee.  In  fact,  the  whole  Nation  la  benefited 
by  tba  aontamplatad  Shipbuilding  program. 

Met  only  wUl  there  be  new  stUps  but  there  la  a  new  plan  for 
MTstlwg  them,  flbould  the  Government  buUd  the  ahjpa  en- 
ttMly  with  publlo  aaanqr.  they  wlU  be  chartered  to  private  opsca- 


tors.  who  will  hire  the  ships  for  a  specified  time  and  operate  them 
on  trade  routea  considered,  by  the  Oommlaalon,  fwsfutla]  to  tba 
Nation's  foreign  trade. 

This  plsa  of  Government  ownership  and  private  operatlaii  la  one 
of  the  outsUinding  features  of  the  new  act.  But  there  will  bono 
repetition  of  the  errors  of  the  past  in  the  operation  of  tba  Qovexn- 
ment-owned  fleet. 

Under  the  old  plan  the  Shipping  Board  assigned  Its  vesaels  to 
private  operators  who  managed  them  as  the  Govemment'a  agwnta. 
The  operator  took  no  risks.  He  was  paid  a  certain  peremtage  on 
the  freight  revenues.  The  Government  pcUd  all  the  ezpenass  ot 
operation  and  repairs— took  all  the  risks  of  profit  or  loss.  And 
usually  it  took  a  loss. 

The  operator  had  no  incentive  to  be  careful,  prudent,  and  thrifty. 
If  the  Government  lost  money  it  was  Jvist  too  bad,  but  the  operator 
received  hla  compensation  just  the  same. 

Under  the  new  act  such  form  of  operatkm  la  prohibited.  In 
future  the  Government  will  rent  the  shipe  to  the  operator  for  a 
H>«^fl^  rate  per  month  or  per  year  and  it  will  be  up  to  the 
operator  to  make  a  profit  if  he  can.  If  he  loeee  money  on  a  voyage 
it  Is  his  loss,  not  the  Govemmoit's  loaa. 

Another  aid  to  the  American  ship  operator  authorised  by  the  act 
Is  the  operating  differential  subsidy.  This  aid  applies  equally  to 
the  operator  of  privately  owned  and  Government-owned  vessels. 

It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  new  act  to  put  our  American  oporatora 
in  foreign  trade  upon  an  equality  with  the  operators  of  foreign 
ships.  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  pay  to  the  American 
operator  an  agreed  sum.  which  wlU  make  up  the  difference  between 
the  high  cost  for  ereWs  wages,  subsistence,  repairs,  and  other 
vojrage  expenses  on  American  ships,  as  compared  with  the  lower 
costs  for  such  expenses  on  foreign  vessels. 

Who  benefits  by  this  subsidy? 

Of  course,  the  operator  benefits,  because  it  puts  him  upon  a 
parity  with  his  competitor  in  the  foreign  trade.    He  can  operate, 
with  the  assurance  that  he  is  not  at  a  disadvantage  becauae  his' 
competitor  has  lower  (iterating  costs. 

However,  the  American  operator  who  receives  such  a  subsidy 
will  not  be  allowed  to  pile  up  excessive  profits  at  the  expense  of 
the  Oovermnent.  The  new  law  provides  that  if  the  operator's 
profits.  In  any  5-year  period,  exceed  10  percent  per  annum  on  hla 
Invested  capital,  then  half  of  such  excess  shall  be  paid  to  the 
Coounlsslon,  until  the  amount  so  paid  has  reimbursed  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  amoxints  it  has  advanced  for  the  operating  subsidy. 

The  operator  is  not  prevented  from  making  high  prc^ts,  but  if 
be  doea,  be  must  repay  the  Government  for  the  aid  it  has  extended. 

But  the  outstanding  beneficiaries  of  the  operating  subsidies  are 
the  crews  of  American  vessels.  The  Commission  fixes  their  wages, 
hours  of  employment,  and  working  conditions.  Any  Increase  in 
their  wages  Is  home  by  the  Government  through  the  operating 
subaldy.  The  8h4>  opowtor  has  no  incentive  to  haggle  over  wages 
and  hoivs.  The  Commission  attends  to  that.  This  feature  ot  the 
new  act  should  remove  all  excuse  for  labor  disturbances  between 
operators  and  maritime  workers. 

I  confidently  predict  that  Congress  will  act  favorably  upon  the 
President's  recommendation  for  the  modest  appro|»lation  re- 
queated  now  and  will  give  the  Maritime  Commission  authority  to 
proceed  with  tto  plan. 

I  alao  predict  that  within  the  next  8  years  we  shall  see  the 
American  flag  floating  over  a  fleet  of  new  Ships,  modem  in  every 
req>eet,  and  in<ovldlng  adequate  protection  for  passengers  and 
crew  from  every  peril  of  the  sea.  Those  are  the  kind  of  veaaels 
authorised  by  the  new  act.  I  predict  that  through  tbelr  oon- 
stmetlon  the  buslneeamen  of  the  Nation  will  receive  a  new 
Impetus:  that  the  farmer  wUI  have  the  facilitlee  reqtilred  to  carry 
bis  grain  to  foreign  mai^eto;  that  the  worker  wlU  experience  a 
pride  in  having  produced  vessels  comparable  vrltii  those  of  any 
nation  on  earth;  and  that  all  our  people  will  again  feel  aec\n:e  in 
the  poaeeasion  of  a  second  line  of  defense,  capable  of  meeting  any 
contingency  which  may  face  the  Nation. 

I  am  eatlsfied  the  American  people  will  approve  the  Invest- 
ment we  shall  make  in  America's  new  trade  ships. 


'Anybody  Is  Justified  in  Doing  Anything  So  Long 
as  the  Law  Doesn't  Say  If  s  Wrong^— J.  P.  Mor- 
gan. Ford  "Service  Men" — Gunmen,  Ex-Pugs, 
Racketeers,  Thugs,  Convicts.  Edgerton  and  His 
•Church  Work" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

car 

HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  28, 1937 

9.  r.  mscsM  saams  fbox  khgulms — amd  blusts  vnauT  bs  bbsixt 

THXHKS 

Ifr.  liAVERICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  arriving  in  New  York 
early  in  June  1937.  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  made  a  public  state- 
ment as  XoOovs: 
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Anybody  Is  )ustlfled  in  doing  anything  so  long  as  the  law  doesnt 
say  it's  wrong. 

Since  the  above  statement,  Mr.  Morgan  has  issued  expla- 
nations. His  excuse  was  that  the  statement  was  merely  an 
"offhand  remark."  Undoubtedly,  had  he  issued  a  formal 
statement  he  would  have  been  more  cautious. 

I  do  not  wish  to  waste  any  time  moralizing  on  J.  P.  Morgan. 
The  fact  that  he  admitted  liis  statement  was  offhand  is 
sufficient  to  understand  that  he  meant  what  he  said.  The 
unfortunate  thing  is  that  he  pretty  well  stated  what  is  the 
prevailing  idea  of  a  great  many  of  our  big  industrial  leaders. 
If  there  is  no  law.  but  a  question  of  ethics  and  morals,  they 
feel  it  unnecessary  to  observe  a  moral  or  ethical  course.  Mr. 
Morgan  therefore  stated  for  himself  and  his  class  that  the 
only  way  they  can  be  kept  from  doing  wrong  is  to  have  a  law 
providing  that  they  be  forced  to  do  so  under  penalty. 

Truthfully,  the  statement  by  Mr.  Morgan  is  a  monstrous 
doctrine.  Mind  you,  he  says  anybody  is  justified  in  doing 
anything — ^mind  you.  anything — "so  16ng  as  the  law  doesnt 
say  it's  wrong."  In  other  words,  if  you  can  work  young  ladies 
for  five  or  six  dollars  a  week,  who  will  be  forced  into  prosti- 
tution—and the  law  does  not  say  it  is  wrong— then  you  are 
justified  in  doing  it 

pBorrr  on  wab  o.  k..;  utw  dosswT  sat  rr*  waoNo 

Mr.  Morgan  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  followed  this  philoso- 
phy all  of  his  life.  In  the  Nye  investigation  it  was  shown 
the  financial  profit  that  he  and  his  partners  made  out  of  the 
World  War.  I  do  not  say  that  he  alone,  with  evil  intent, 
caused  the  war,  but  he  and  his  partners  and  the  character 
of  their  operations  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  our  enter- 
ing it. 

Certainly  it  was  the  extension  of  credit  and  the  confequent 
infiation  of  prices  that  directly  led  to  our  getting  into  the 
war.  This  was  Mr.  Morgan's  big  job.  After  he  had  done  his 
job,  he  got  his  money  out  of  the  United  States  Government 
and  out  of  the  American  taxpayers.  Then  5,000.000  Ameri- 
cans got  in  the  Army  and  Navy  and  thousands  of  them  got 
killed.  Mr.  Morgan  got  the  cash  and  the  American  people 
got  the  war,  the  deaths,  and  the  taxes. 

Apparently  he  believes  he  was  justified  in  his  course  be- 
cause the  law  doesnt  say  it's  wrong. 

Mr.  Morgan,  in  stating  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth, 
brought  out  strongly  the  necessity  of  having  laws  for  the 
protection  of  the  welfare  of  the  American  people.  That 
means  the  necessity  of  minimum  wages,  social  security,  and 
other  legislation  to  establish  fixed  minimum  rights. 

HSNBT  rOSO  HAS  A  PXIVATS  ABMT 

Mr.  Henry  Ford,  for  instance,  has  a  police  force  of  gunmen, 
ex-pugs,  racketeers,  thugs,  and  former  convicts  which  he  calls 
"Ford's  Service  Men",  which  really  is  a  private  army  used 
to  intimidate  his  employees.  Mr.  Ford  uses  these  men  in 
order  to  be  above  the  law  of  his  country. 

Now,  if  the  United  States  Government  had  "service  men* 
to  the  extent  of  Mr.  Ford,  we  would  have  a  standing  army 
of  six  and  one-half  million  men.  Undoubtedly  Mr.  Ford 
believes  his  private  army  and  their  practices  are  justified, 
because  the  law  does  not  say  they  are  wrong. 

INSXTLLr— HIS  PAPOI  EMPIBS;   THS  LAW  DU)  NOT  SAT  rr  WAS  WSOWQ 

Mr.  Insull  built  up  a  great  paper  empire.  Thousands  of 
people  bought  his  phony  stocks  and  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  American  people's  money  was  lost.  Apparently  he. 
too,  thought  that  he  was  "Justified"  because  the  law  did  not 
say  it  was  wrong. 

Returning  to  Mr.  Morgan.  I  am  not  trying  to  make  Mr. 
Morgan  any  special  kind  of  a  villain.  Indeed,  the  unfortu- 
nate thing  is  that  his  ideas  do  not  necessarily  apply  to  people 
who  are  rich,  but  many  people  who  are  poor.  Ihe  peo- 
ple as  a  whole  made  profits  out  of  the  war,  too.  Mr.  Morgan 
was  not  alone. 

But  the  idea  of  many  of  our  great  Industrial  leaders, 
that  they  have  no  social  and  moral  responsibility  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  is  a  distressing  one. 

FBATSl  AXD  POTSSTT.     "CH17BCH  WOSX" — ^IDCSSTOir 

I^)r  furtho*  instance,  the  other  day  John  E.  Edgerton.  who 
opens  his  mills  regularly  with  prasrer — and  poverty — ^In  Nash- 
ville, TemL,  and  who  is  one  at  the  worst  labor  haters  in  Amer- 


ica, refused  to  answer  a  question  before  the  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  Minimum  Wages,  whether  a  man  and 
his  family  could  live  on  $16  a  week.  He  said  it  was  abso- 
lutely irrelevant  to  the  minimum-wage  bin.  When  the  crowd 
laughed  at  him  he  smugged  into  a  contemptuous  smirk  and 
sjpoke  of  his  church  work. 

Ihe  truth  is  that  he  has  been  one  of  the  most  reactionaiy 
leaders  of  the  South  and  has  continuously  done  everything  to 
degrade  the  South  and  bring  lower  wages  to  the  southern 
people.  Such  misleaders  as  he  should  be  required  to  follow 
the  law.  in  order  that  other  employers  who  have  social  con- 
sciousness may  be  protected  in  their  decent  standards. 

FOBUC  MORAUTT  AND  THX  PmLOSOPHT  OT  ANTTHntO  OOIB 

I  could  go  on  giving  these  examples  by  the  dozen  for  weeks 
upon  weeks.  For,  indeed,  much  of  our  public  morality  is 
based  on  the  idea  that  anything  goes — if  you  do  not  get 
caught,  or  if  the  law  does  not  say  it  is  wrong.  The  moral 
is,  jump  through  a  loophole  if  you  get  the  money,  even  though 
you  land  on  thousands  of  other  people's  rights  and  cause 
suffering  and  poverty  by  the  act. 

There  are  literally  thousands  upon  thousands  of  practices 
which  are  indecent,  immoral,  which  are  not  prohibited  by 
the  law.  One  of  the  big  cries  of  the  businessmen,  and  espe- 
cially the  big  businessmen,  is  that  the  Government  should 
stay  out  of  business,  and  that  business  should  be  let  alone 
and  have  self-government.  Still,  when  remarks  are  made 
of  an  offhand  nature  it  generally  comes  to  the  surface  that 
you  can  do  anything — whatever  you  care  to  do,  whether  it  is 
honest  or  dishonest,  whether  it  is  cruel,  brutal,  indecent,  im- 
moral, or  unpatriotic,  just  so  there  is  not  a  law  to  put  you  in 
prison. 

COmCON  SKNSX  BKMANOS  LAWS   AND  STANSABO  rBACnCSB 

That  is  the  reason  we  need  laws  to  protect  the  people  of 
this  coimtry,  laws  which  which  can  be  enforced.  That  is 
the  reason  labor  must  organize  and  be  protected  in  tbat 
right  by  the  dignity  of  American  law.  That  should  be  done 
without  reference  to  people  being  rich  or  poor. 

But  again,  the  peoide  must  exercise  restraint,  and  not 
blame  everything  on  the  rich.  I  have  heard  very  poor 
people  say:  "Well,  Morgan  is  smart.  Wouldnt  you  do  the 
same  thing  if  you  had  the  chance?"  I  have  heard  men  refer 
to  Henry  Ford  as  though  he  were  some  grand  old  patriarch. 
I  have  heard  others  say  that  anybody  would  do  what  Insull 
did  if  they  had  half  a  chance. 

All  of  this  indicates  to  me  that  we  cannot  depend  on  a 
patriarch  as  the  head  of  a  factory,  for  even  if  he  is  good 
he  may  die.  Nor  can  we  depend  on  business  institutions 
any  more  than  on  human  beings,  when  operating  without 
laws.  That  is  because  there  are  enough  men  without  social 
responsibility  who  will  make  it  impossible  for  the  decent 
people  to  comply  with  high  ethical  and  moral  standards. 

We  need  not  complain  too  much  of  Mr.  Morgan's  state- 
ment; too  many  people  believe  the  same  thing.  For  that 
matter.  I  pay  my  income  tax,  but  no  more  than  required. 

But  the  statement  of  Mr.  Morgan  leads  me  to  repeat  tha^ 
in  plain  common  sense,  we  must  have  laws. 


Fair  Labor  Standards  BUI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  15, 1937 


ADDRESS  BT  HON.  RUOO  L.  BLACK.  OF  AXiABAlCA.  DBLIVXBXD 
DUBINO  THS  NATIONAL  RADIO  FORUM  ON  JX7NS  7,  1937 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rxono  an  able  and  interesUng  addrev 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  iMr.  Black],  on 
the  7th  instant,  relative  to  the  so-caUed  fair  labor  standarda 
bilL 
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Tliere  bdnff  no  objection,  tlie  address  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  tbe  Rioou,  as  follows: 

0?er  4  ymn  990  wbea  Z  flzsC  tntrodooed  in  tbe  8en«te  ft  UU  for 
a  B-^j  6-toour  wariclog  week  I  wae  given  tlie  courtesy  at  qufWng 
to  the  natloaua  radio  audience  over  tbls  nine  netwcck  of  tbe  Star 

At  that  time  Z  Mid: 

*t>ne  thliv  1*  clear  In  an  the  tumult  of  conflicting  Ttewa  and 
rtfitt>frig  theorlce— our  people  will  not  permit  tbe  atarvation  of  these 
unemidoyed  mn"""«  Two  courses  are  open  to  prevent  this.  It 
will  not  stand  delav.  In  some  way  they  sbould  be  given  a  chance 
to  earn  an  honest  bring  by  work.  l^kiUng  this,  we  must  broaden, 
expand,  and  probably  pvpetuate  a  system  ai  public  care.  We  are 
now  unmistakably  at  the  crossroads,  where  we  must  choose  between 
tbe  evils  of  a  dole  system  and  some  method  at  sondylng  woric  for 
our  people." 

Bi^Meqnent  event*— the  contlnning  msgnltode  at  the  relief  prob- 
lem evtn  In  tbe  midst  at  our  new  proqperlty— have  home  out  that 
predlctlaii. 

Ibe  Blaek-Connery  bill.  Introdneed  a  wmekM  ago.  Is  an  attempt  to 
provide  that  chance  tor  private  work  my  flxat  bill  was  Intended  to 
give. 

nte  people  of  the  United  States  have  loog  been  ready  and  anzloas 
to  protect  American  workers  from  sweatshop  hours  and  sweatshop 
wages.  Bearings  now  are  going  on  before  a  Joint  Committee  at  the 
Bboae  and  Senate  on  this  definite  proposal  to  meet  the  problem, 
■very  pcraoo  who  has  czpreased  a  dssire  to  teetify  has  been  Invited 
to  be  heard.  At  last  the  ftmfftcan  people  are  getting  actum  on  this 
subject  which  has  so  loog  been  cleae  to  their  hearts. 

Ibis  bill  has  been  introduced  for  action  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress becausf  Ptanklln  D.  Roosevelt  and  tbe  Democratic  Party  keep 
Vkiit  promises  and  carry  out  their  pledges. 

Ibis  biU  keeps  as  plain  a  promise  as  a  party  platform  and  a  party 
rmndtdate  «ver  made  to  this  Nation.  And  It  carries  ovt  a  voters' 
tnMvtitm.'tM  to  perform  that  promise  unprecedented  In  American 
history. 

I  was  one  at  tbe  members  of  the  Platform  Committee  at  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  last  fall.  I  remember  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  the  Committee  and  the  Convention  drafted 
and  adopted  this  plank  for  the  Democratic  idatform:  "We  know 
that  •  •  •  iwiTtimiim  wages,  maatmum  hours.  ehUd  labor, 
and  working  conditions  in  Indiistry  cannot  be  adequately  han- 
dled by  48  separate  Ettate  legislatures.  48  separate  State  adminis- 
trations, and  48  separate  State  courts.  •  •  •  We  have  sought 
and  will  eontlnne  to  seek  to  meet  thess  problems  through 
le^slatlon  within  the  ConsUtutton." 

To  an  American  people  who  bad  been  starving  In  the  midst  of 
plenty,  who  were  payii^  heavy  taxes  for  relief  of  the  unemployed 
while  sweatshops  were  working  longer  and  longer  hours,  and  too 
fleqfuently  paying  smaller  and  smalls  wagea,  that  plank  repre- 
sei^ed  cnrnmon  sense  as  well  as  humanity. 

la  his  closing  rampalgn  apatch  at  Madison  Square  Garden 
Tlesiilfnt  Boose velt  proclaimed:  "Ot  course  we  wUl  continue  to 
ssek  to  bB{Bro«e  woiklng  condltloos  for  the  wodkers  of  Am«lca — 
ta  lainea  hours  ovsrioog.  to  increase  wages  that  spell  starva- 
tkm.  to  end  tbe  labor  of  children,  to  wipe  out  sweatabflfie.  •  •  • 
Tot  all  these  things  we  have  only  just  begun  to  fight.'* 

Ton  ramember  tbe  way  he  said  that.  Be  said  It  as  If  he  meant 
It  and  as  If  the  DemocraUo  Party  meant  it.  And  37.000.000 
people  believed  that  ha— and  the  Democratic  Party— nneant  It. 

^t  **«^wwi  Square  wasnt  the  first  time  In  the  campaign 
when  he  made  that  promise.  Be  bad  made  substantially  the 
same  |swiiis«  at  Omaha  when  he  addreesed  the  farmers  of  the 
country  and  promised  tatdllgent  reorganisatkm  of  the  farmers' 
domsstlc  market.  In  that  speech  at  Omaha  be  pointed  out  that 
one  of  the  big  answers  to  tbe  problems  of  the  farming  popula- 
tion was  to  give  the  mass  of  dty  workers  enou^  puzchaadng 
power  to  buy  tbe  products  of  the  farm,  and  thereby  to  Izicrease 
tbe  eaab  Income  of  tbe  Anwrlcan  farmer. 

farmer  win  remember  how  be  said  It:  "Increasing  produc- 
abma  m  an  unnmltad  way  appeals  to  no  person  who  thinks 
through.  Increasing  oonsumptloii  must  go  hand  In 
with  it.  Bare  Is  a  simple  figure  to  mull  over.  If  every 
family  In  tbe  United  States  had  enough  money  to  live  on  what 
the  doctors  and  dJetmam  caU  a  class  A  diet,  wa  would  need  f ood- 
stufb  from  45.0004)00  acres  more  than  we  are  using  today.  •  •  • 
I  ssek  to  Increass  purchasing  power  so  that  peoq^  can  pay  for 
more  food  and  better  food,  and  In  torn  pnwlde  larger  and  larger 
domestio  market  for  tbe  farmer.** 

Again  In  bis  Ibaiigaral  Speech,  the  President  promised  to  put  aa 
end  to  conditions  under  which  one-tblrd  of  the  population  were 
lU-nourlshed.  lU-dad.  and  Ul^bouaed. 

It  Is  to  eairy  out  aU  of  tbssepromlses  of  tbe  President  and  of 
the  Democratic  Party  that  the  Black-Coimery  blU  has  been  intro- 
duced— isrnnilsss  to  tbe  wage  earner  and  to  tbe  farmer — promises 
to  tbe  humanity  and  to  tbe  economic  common  sense  of  tbe  whole 
Nation— yonilses  wfaleh  were  to  be  performad  as  soon  after  elec- 
tion as  possible. 

In  tboee  todnstrlca  wbl^  ssO  their  product  hx  Interstato  oom- 
msseo  the  bUl  would  eitmlnate  eblld  fariMr.  trouble-breedtng  prl- 
vafeely-pald  strfkehreaksrs  and  labor  nlea,  and  those  unnecessarfly 
kmg  hours  wbleb  wear  out  part  of  the  working  population  while 
ttey  keep  tbe  rest  from  having  work  to  do.  In  addttkm  tt  wmild 
provide  a  way  by  wbleb  tboee  who  gat  leas  than  81.200  a  yaar  In 
Boaagrteottural  eoaployment  may.  within  that  limit,  get  wagea 
fiMy  leiaesiiiittng  tbe  value  of  what  they  give  and  the  east  of 
'  toltva  on. 


last  week,  over  a  nattcmal  radio  hocdc-tq>,  I  Mad  to  toO  wba»  tba 
bill  propoeed  to  do.  I  will  be  glad  to  send  a  copy  of  tba*  aditresi 
and  a  sectional  analysis  of  the  bill  to  anyone  who  will  Mod  a 
request  for  them  to  my  office  in  Washington. 

To  summarize  briefly,  the  Black-Connery  bin  nppiUM  to  the 
working  conditions  In  nonagrlcultural  Industries  whose  product  Is 
transported  across  State  lines  or  competes  locally  with  products 
from  other  States.    The  bill  does  not  i4>ply  to  workers  on  farms. 

It  does  not  apply  to  workers  in  purely  local  services  like  restau- 
rants and  hotels  and  laundries  and  stores  and  newspapers.  AU 
theee  are  left  to  tbe  States  to  handle. 

For  those  Industrial  employees  working  In  interstato  products 
to  whom  it  does  apply,  the  blU  pn^Maes  first  to  eet  a  number 
of  hours  per  week  and  a  number  of  cents  per  hour  as  standards 
below  which,  except  under  exceptional  circumstances  or  in  ex- 
ceptional localities,  American  working  conditions  should  not  be 
chiseled.  At  present  no  figures  have  been  set  In  the  blU  ftir  the 
number  of  hoxirs  or  the  number  of  cents  per  hour.  From  30  up 
to  40  hoiirs  a  week  have  been  suggested,  and  from  40  to  80  cents 
an  hour.  The  committees  have  not  yet  decided  what  figuree  to 
recommend  to  Congress. 

Then  the  bUl  gives  a  Labor  Board  of  five  members,  appointed 
by  the  President  and  passed  upon,  by  the  United  States  Senate, 
power  to  fix  for  particular  industries,  crafts,  and  localltiee  wages 
at  rates  differing  from  the  figures  which  will  be  written  in  the 
bin. 

Tbe  top  limit  of  this  power  in  the  Board  as  the  bill  Is  now 
drafted  Is  to  give  wcvkers  as  minlmimi  fair  wages  for  particulsr 
Industries,  crafts,  or  localities  80  cents  an  hour,  or  an  annual  in- 
come of  81,300  a  year.  A  bottom  limit  to  which  the  Board  may 
reduce  hours  is  as  yet  blank  in  the  bUl. 

The  law  contemplates  that  the  different  parts  of  tbe  United 
States  shall  be  recognized  In  the  appointment  of  these  members, 
so  that  the  Board  shall  be  familiar  with  the  Industrial,  commer- 
cial, and  agricultural  problems  of  all  parts  of  tbe  United  States. 
Tbe  Board  Is  given  a  flexible  power  to  fix  these  higher  wages 
industry  by  industry,  craft  by  craft,  locality  by  locality,  after 
separate  inveetigations  and  hearings  and  according  to  certain 
directions,  which  lawyers  call  "standarda".  written  in  the  bill. 
Thore  standards  require,  for  Instance,  that  in  determining  what 
shall  be  a  mlnlmiun  wage  the  board  shall  take  Into  consideration 
the  cost  of  living,  the  wages  established  for  work  of  a  like  nature 
by  oollecUve  labor  agreement,  the  wages  paid  for  work  of  a  like 
diaracter  by  employers  who  voluntarily  pay  a  fair  wage,  and  facts 
which  wotlld  Influence  a  court  in  determining  a  fair  and  reason- 
able value  of  services  rendered.  There  are  similar  standards  for 
the  establishment  of  the  basic  workweek. 

Ibe  bUl  then  tries  to  stop  employment  at  lower  wages  ch:  at 
longer  hours  than  have  been  fixed  by  the  Board  as  fair.  It  also 
tries  to  stop  the  use  of  strikebreakers  and  the  use  of  labor  aples 
in  the  ways  that  Senator  La  Foixcrrs's  recent  Investigation  has 
shown  are  the  practice  of  some,  and  fortunately  only  some,  em- 
ployers. To  accomplish  these  things  the  bill  forbids  the  trans- 
portation across  State  lines  of  the  products  of  businesses  which 
do  not  obey  the  law. 

Now  notice  how  different  this  bill  Is  from  the  N.  B.  A. 

First.  It  applies  only  to  interstate  indiistries  and  those  local 
Industries  which  substantially  and  materially  compete  with  inter- 
state industries.  It  leaves  the  entirely  local  employer  and  the 
small  employer  alone. 

Second.  It  deals  with  labor  conditione  only;  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  fixing  prices,  with  trade  practices,  with  production  con- 
trols, and  with  monopolies. 

Third.  All  the  wage  and  hour  regulation  is  done  by  the  Oovern- 
ment  Labor  Board  Itself,  not  by  private  code  authoritlee  In  the 
industry.  Under  this  bill  one  crowd  in  an  Industry  cannot  gang 
up  on  the  others  or  run  up  expenses  on  the  others. 

Fourth.  Its  Jurisdiction  stops  shcnt  at  the  equivalent  of  aa 
annual  worker's  Income  of  81,200  a  year — usually  far  below  tbe 
wage  scale  for  unionized  Industry. 

Fifth.  The  new  Labor  Board  is  Instructed  under  the  bfll  to  put 
the  new  labor  regulations  into  effect  slowly  enough  so  that  indus- 
try will  not  be  dislocated  and  men  thrown  out  of  work  in  the 
ixocess  and  to  put  them  into  effect  in  sueh  a  way  that  they  wfll 
bdp  rather  than  supplant  coUective  bargaining. 

Bow  many  workers  are  affected? 

That  depends  upon  the  figures  which  will  be  written  Into  tbe 
bOI  ot  which  the  Board  may  later  fix  under  its  fiexilde  powers 
over  hours  and  wages..  We  have  had  evidence  before  tbe  Com- 
mittee that  something  under  8^)00.000  people  sre  now  gettbig  less 
tbmn  40  cents  an  hour.  If.  for  instance,  tbe  Committee  idumld 
write  40  cente  an  hour  into  the  bill  as  a  mlnlmmn  wage  figure, 
theee  3,000,000  would  be  directly  affected. 

We  have  slso  bad  evidence  that  at  least  8.000,000  people  are  now 
working  more  than  40  hours  a  week  In  industries  affected  by  the 
bin.  If  tbe  Committee  wrl|ee  40  hours  into  the  biU  as  a  «iwg<««iTi« 
work  week,  these  6,000,000  paople  would  be  affected.  And  dif- 
ferent results  would  follow  if  different  figures  are  written  Into 
the  bill.  Estimates  before  our  Committee  are  that  the  establish- 
ment of  even  a  40-hour  week  would  result  in  the  reemployment  of 
oooe  and  one-half  mill  inn  workers.  Shorter  hours  would  employ 
•tin  more. 

Tbe  net  effect  of  this  bUl  for  labor  as  a  wb61e  wlU  be  Ineal- 
eulable. 

By  sh<»tenlng  hours  It  wffi  create  new  Jobs  In  the  unskiUed 
aategorles  for  millions  of  our  unskilled  unemployed. 

Bf  setttnc  up  better  standards  of  wagea  In  tbe  Interatato  Indus- 
dlraetly  aJEected.  It  wlU  Indirectly  create  oonpetttUm  for 
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labor  which  sbould  affect  wages  in  sll  industries  where  the  lab<ff 
Is  interchangeable  between  interstete  and  local  industries.  The 
Federal  standards  will  also  stimulate  Stete  legislation  for  local 
industry,  and  bring  about  better  latKH*  standards  for  all  workers. 

And  finally,  the  bill  will  underpin  the  whole  wage  structure,  by 
law,  at  a  point  from  which  collective  bargaining  can  build  more 
sxirely  and  which  will  be  a  bulwark  against  the  collapee  of  higher 
wages  in  the  event  of  a  business  recession. 

With  comparatively  little  direct  administrative  application  to 
Industry,  therefore,  the  effect  of  the  bill  and  of  action  by  the 
Board  win  have  indirect  repercussions  all  through  the  labor  market 
to  the  great  benefit  of  all  workers  now  employed — to  the  ^reat 
benefit  of  millions  on  relief  who  want  private  employment-^to 
the  great  benefit  of  the  purchasing  power  supporting  the  com- 
merce throughout  the  coimtry  on  which  the  permanence  of  aU 
employment  depends — ^to  the  great  benefit  of  the  Budget  and  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 

Now  what  are  the  objections  to  the  bill? 

Two  of  them  were  stated  the  other  night  by  a  distinguished 
Republican  Senator  from  the  State  of  Michigan  in  a  Nation-wide 
broadcast. 

His  first  objection  was  that  Congress  was  acting  "pell-meU".  that 
there  was  no  pressing  need  for  doing  anything  about  Federal 
regulation  of  hours  and  wages  now  and  that  theref<Hre  we  should 
proceed  lelstirely  with  the  subject.  He  suggested  that  we  leave 
wages  and  hours  to  the  States  for  the  time  being  and  study  the 
problem  with  all  Ita  related  implications  for  at  least  another  year 
in  the  hope  that  what  he  called  "seasoned,  sustained,  and  matured 
recommendations  of  a  specific  nature"  could  be  considered  in  the 
next  year's  Congress.  This  Republican  "do-nothing-yet"  pc^cy  , 
was  overwhelmingly  repudiated  by  American  voters  in  1938. 

His  second  objection  was  a  familiar  double-barreled  shot.  He 
complained  that  the  bill  subjected  Industry  to  "a  national  strait 
Jacket"  while  at  the  same  time  no  one  could  teU  what  would  be 
done  with  what  he  called  the  "large  discretionary  and  dlctetorial 
powers"  given  to  an  administrative  agency.  In  other  words,  he 
said  that  the  bill  was  too  tight;  but  if  he  was  wrong  In  that,  then 
be  wanted  the  people  to  tielleve  it  was  too  loose.  In  fact,  he  is 
wrong  in  both. 

Let  us  consider  these  "pot  shot"  objections  one  at  a  time. 

Of  course,  to  an  old-line  Republican  Senator  there  is  no  pres- 
ent emergency  about  the  condition  of  that  third  of  the  popula- 
tion who  earn  less  than  81,200  a  year.  There  never  was  any  old- 
line  Republican  emergency  about  such  pec^le.  Reactionary  Re- 
publicans and  Liberty  Leaguers  have  never  been  concerned  with 
that  part  of  our  population. 

To  them  there  is  no  emergency  today  because  the  portion  of 
the  populaticm  they  are  interested  in  are  enjoying  our  recovery  at 
the  top  and  taking  big  returns  for  capital  while  they  fight  what 
they  call  the  "labor  menace"  tooth  and  nail.  The  present  exist- 
ence of  six  to  eight  million  unemployed,  the  fact  that  a  third 
of  our  working  population  are  still  toiling  for  long  hours  at  star- 
vation wages,  do  not  press  upon  their  conscience  or  their  intelli- 
gence. 

In  my  hand  I  have  letters  from  workers  written  me  within  the 
last  week  saying  they  now  wcH-k  64  and  some  of  them  even  91 
hours  per  week.  The  same  letters  show  that  women  are  working 
In  a  nearby  city,  for  net  weekly  earnings  of  $7.85  for  a  65-hoiir 
week.  But  underpaid  and  overworked  laboring  men  and  women 
like  that  can  wait  In  the  relief  line  or  in  the  sweatshop  forever 
while  these  objectors  leisurely  make  up  their  minds  to  "sea- 
soned, sustained,  and  matured  recommendations" — and  it  wont 
make  any  difference  to  these  obJectcHV. 

But  I  cannot  agree.  Nor  do  I  think  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  American  people  entertain  any  such  conception  of  the  in- 
definite and  interminable  postponement  of  the  Intereste  of  the 
working  popvtlatlon  of  this  country.  The  Idea  that  the  Govern-' 
ment  shotild  do  nothing  to  help  the  lowest-paid  workers  so  long 
as  it  can  be  put  off — ^that  the  workers  can  really  share  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  only  as  the  prosperity  of  the  upper  classes 
trickles  down  to  the  lower  classes  is  an  Idea  I  thought  had  been 
definitely  discredited  with  the  unmoximed  demise  of  the  Hoover 
administration.  Evidently  there  is  today  an  effort  to  resturect 
this  dead  Republican  ideal. 

The  critical  Senator  says  that  the  prompt  consideration  of  a 
well-worked-out  legislative  proposal  on  a  subject  which  has  com- 
manded the  attention  and  thought  of  statesmen  and  economlste 
for  years,  would  be  "a  travesty  upon  prudence."  On  the  con- 
trary. I  should  think  the  "travesty  on  prudence"  would  be  to 
abandon  the  1936  Democratic  campaign  pledge  and  adopt  the 
1936  Republican  promise  to  do  nothing. 

There  may  yet  remain  a  few  individuals  in  public  life  who  have 
not  thought  through  again  and  again  the  terrible  problem  of  mass 
unemployment:  the  contradiction  that  some  workers  should  be 
toiling  long  hoxirs  when  others  cannot  find  work  to  do;  the  con- 
tradiction that  a  third  of  the  population  should  not  have  adequate 
purchasing  power  to  acquire  the  necessities  of  life,  when  millions  of 
unemployed  wovild  be  happy  to  produce  those  needed  necessities  If 
they  were  only  given  the  opportunity.  But  the  common  man,  fear- 
ful of  the  futxire.  of  his  Job,  his  wife,  and  his  children  has  thoiight 
alMUt  those  things  in  the  last  10  years  as  he  has  thought  of  little 
else.  He  cannot  think  any  harder  about  it  next  year  than  he 
has  thotight  already. 

Most  men  in  puMlc  life  have  for  years  been  giving  the  most 
prayerful  consideration  to  these  problems  and  to  theee  contra- 
dictions. As  I  have  said,  more  than  4  years  sgo  I  introduced  a  30- 
bour-week  biU  which  passed  the  Senate.    And  tbe  subject  of  maxi- 


mum hours  and  minlmtnn  wages  had  been  receiving  tbe  constant 
thought  and  study  of  tbe  Amolcan  people  slnos  before  that  time. 

My  blU  of  4  years  ago  was  sidetracked  for  tbe  N.  R.  A.  I  then 
warned  against  the  oonfusiOQ  of  labor  standards  with  the  price* 
fixing  and  production  controls  provided  in  N.  R.  A.  I  should  have 
been  happy  to  Join  with  the  Senator  from  Michigan  If  be  had 
then — 4  years  ago — desired  a  real  study  of  the  subject. 

But  since  then  we  have  had  the  lesson  of  the  N.  R.  A.  experi- 
ment, the  lesson  of  the  Wagner  Labor  Act.  the  lesson  of  tbe  greatest 
labor  troubles  in  history,  the  lesson  of  the  Supreme  Court's  re- 
examination of  the  Federal  Government's  powers  over  interstato 
coaunerce.  and  the  lesson  of  what  the  American  people  want  aa 
demonstrated  in  the  last  election.  There  is  not  one  provision  la 
this  blU.  the  substance  of  which  has  not  been  debated  and  re- 
debated  or  even  experimented  with  over  tlie  past  4  years,  and  soma 
of  it  long  before. 

We  know  now  as  much  as  we  will  ever  know  from  Just  sitting  and 
thinking.  We  know  that  it  is  hard  to  set  up  madiinery  that  will 
adjust  an  ultimate  ideal  of  a  single  national  standard  of  decent 
working  conditions  and  of  a  single  luitlonal  standard  of  living 
and  purchasing  power  in  a  single  national  competitive  market, 
to  the  inescapable  fact  that  there  are  great  variations  of  local 
living  coste  and  competitive  advantage  in  this  big  country. 

But  we  also  know  that  the  problem  vrin  get  no  easier  by  Just 
waiting  for  it  to  become  easier.  Hours  get  longer  and  wages  get 
lower  while  theee  apostles  of  delay  and  do-nothing  sit.  think,  and 
tj^ifc  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  problem  will  get  harder  tbe  longer 
the  expectotions  of  those  who  beard  the  Madison  Square  Gardea 
q>eech  are  deferred.  When  people  loee  hope  they  want  change. 
When  enough  people  lose  hope  they  make  change. 

Pending  the  time  when  the  Federal  Government  acts  tbe  Stotes 
can  do  nothing  to  meet  the  eltiiatlon.  Bach  State  which  takes 
separate  action  to  in^irove  working  standards  only  puto  Its  own 
industry  at  a  oompetiUve  dindvantage  with  tbe  industry  of  Stotes 
which  tarry.  This  has  been  the  only  legitimate  objectlao  of  em^ 
ployers  to  useful  Steto  labor  legislation.  A  national  bin.  on  the 
contrary,  may  be  the  good  employers'  chief  protection  sgalnst  In- 
vasion of  blB  market  by  unfair  methods  which  his  own  standarda 
forbid. 

To  anyone  who  actuaUy  is  anxious  to  help  tbe  third  cf  our 
population  with  the  lowest  income  the  time  for  study  and  further 
delay  has  passed.  The  time  for  decision  and  action  has  belatedly 
arrived.  The  time  has  arrived  to  separate  the  aheep  from  tha 
goats,  to  separate  those  wtM  wiU  give  lip  service  "in  principle'* 
to  decent  treatment  to  the  millions  who  make  less  than  gljaoo  a 
year  from  thoee  who  are  willing  to  act  on  their  principles.  Four 
years — 10  years — of  study  and  waiting  is  not  acting  "peU-melL" 
Rather  it  is  acting  shamefully  and  unwisely  late. 

Now,  for  the  BepuUican  criticism  of  the  administrative  diaere* 
tlon  given  by  the  biU  to  the  proposed  new  Labor  Board. 

It  Is  easy  to  pass  off  any  program  of  comprehensive  reform  wltb 
the  suggestion  that  it  Involves  far-reaching  Implications  not 
thoroughly  understood.  It  is  always  easy  to  profess  sympathy  wltb 
the  himiane  general  objectives  of  social  leglBlatlon  and  then  find 
technical  objection  to  any  specific  proposal.  It  is  easy  to  object 
to  legislation  dealing  with  complex  economic  and  industrial  con- 
ditions on  the  grotmd  that  any  rule  of  general  ^plication,  how* 
ever  qualified.  Imposes  a  strait  Jacket  on  American  Industry,  or  to 
say  that  any  discretlcm.  however  circumscribed,  vested  in  an  admin- 
istrative agency,  confers  arbitrary  and  dlctetorial  powers  upon  a 
Federal  bureaucracy. 

But  it  Is  a  little  disingenuous  for  the  opponenta  of  the  wage 
and  hour  legislation  to  say  both  things  at  once — ^to  protest  at  one 
and  tbe  same  time  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  preeeribing  gen- 
eral standards  put  widely  diverse  indtistries  into  a  "national  strslt 
Jacket"  and  that  the  provisions  of  the  blU  enabling  tbe  propoeed 
Labor  Board  to  apply  these  general  but  flexible  standards  to  tha 
varying  local  and  Industrial  conditions  bestow  arbitrary  and  dlc- 
tetorial powers  upon  a  Federal  bureaucracy. 

Two  facte  face  the  Senator  from  Michigan  in  bis  criticism  of 
these  flexible  powers  of  the  Board.  The  first  fact,  admitted  by 
aU  familiar  with  this  subject.  Is  that  the  variations  betweea 
locaUtles  must  be  adjusted  by  administrative  action.  Tboee  varia- 
tions are  based  on  and  reflect  ever-changing  facte  which  can  only 
be  fairly  found  and  foUowed  by  hearings  before  a  Board. 

And  the  second  fact  is  that  the  administrative  provisions  of  tha 
proposed  Black-Coxmery  blU  have  been  based  upon  the  most  cars- 
fvilly  drawn  Stete  stetutes  which  have  already  been  before  the 
co\irte.  Perhaps  the  most  Important  sections  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  New  York  minimum  wage  stetute.  Chief  Justios  Hu^tea, 
in  the  New  York  minimum  wage  case,  expressly  commended  tbat 
stetute  for  Ite  flexible  "provisions  for  careful  and  delibarato  pro- 
cedure." 

There  are  some  who  loudly  cry  that  reasonable  working  bouxa 
and  fair  wages  will  decrease  production.  I  deny  this.  If  every 
able-bodied  worker  In  the  land  were  imw  working  to  produce  aa 
much  as  he  could,  and  the  goods  produced  were  b^ng  distributed 
as  rapidly  and  as  equitebly  as  possible,  there  mi^t  be  some  basis 
for  this  theory.  But  when  many  millions  of  our  worktag  popula- 
tion are  unemployed  and  their  work  is  going  to  waste,  and  evaa 
those  lucky  ones  at  work  have  not  tbe  means  to  buy  tba  things 
which  they  would  like  to  have  aiul  which  the  unemployad  eould 
produce,  there  Is  obviously  some  catch  la  a  theory  that  teUs  ua 
higher  wages  and  stuvter  hours  wtU  hurt  our  wocklag  population. 

That  theory  Ignores  the  two  most  Important  facts  of  our  busi- 
ness life — ^the  growing  dlaplaceaient  of  Industrial  worksrs  by  Bka- 
ehlnes  and  tbe  growbig  dependence  of  a  cash-crop  agrtoi^taral 
population  upon  the  purrhaslng  power  of  tbe  ladustrial 
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outpot  par  man  betwem  1990  umI  1997  wm  Tt  ftx- 

MBt  m  •grteulture.  98  p«cent  in  mining,  and  43  percent  in  manu* 
factwrtPt  I  <to  not  have  tbe  flcuraa  tor  tbe  licmtroTement  between 
1907  and  1987.  But  tt  to  certain  that  the  Ingenuity  forced  upon 
■WBaoement  to  achieve  lower  coats  during  the  dtprearton  has 
matertelly  further  Increased  efflclency.  at  least  In  mAnufaeturlng 
and  mining,  and  there  Is  evidence  before  oar  Jbint  Oommlttee  to 
abov  that  tndiwtriai  output  per  man  has  Increased  40  percent 

alaee  19S9. 

•RiAt  Increased  effldenej  may  not  have  been  the  only  reason  why 
we  got  into  the  depression.  But  It  Is  a  very  Important  reason  why 
we  an  coming  out  of  It  In  a  eorloua  unstable  way— with  great  pros- 

Sty  at  the  top.  mnitmis  of  unemirioyed  at  the  bottom,  and  a 
burden  for  the  support  of  the  purchasing  power  of  thoee  un- 
Mupioyed  which  can  permanently  threaten  the  Budget. 
We  have  been  gradually  reducing  hours  and  raMng  the  real 
ct  living  of  oar  lowest  paid  workers  for  years.  But  if  we 
I  wtth  tfaft  raids  which  the  Improvements  of  ma- 
malrtng  upon  the  balance  of  our  eoooomlc  ^s- 
upoa  the  number  of  men  who  can  find  work  In  the  dty  which 
ts  tham  to  buy  the  sorphM  on  the  farm,  we  mi»t  adjust 
and  hours  apptozhnately  as  fast  as  the  ma«tfitne  changes 
output  per  man.  Perhaps  it  may  be*  theoretically  poaslUe  over  a 
period  oC  ttas  to  h«vs  msebtnee  create  new  wante  and  absorb  dls- 
ptessd  labor.  But  that  is  not  actually  h^pentng  today.  And  It 
win  aot  hi4>paa  unlsas  by  tTrrmnimtfl  dlrectkm  of  some  kind  we 
thoee  wants  and  abacvptlaB  by  deUbsately  shortening  the 
day  and  dsUberatsiy  Increasing  the  standard  of  living  of 
reat  paid  worfesr.  Othsrwlse  all  will  suflTer  together — 
taimer.  laborer,  financier,  man  of  property. 

These  Is  no  rsMon  wh^  the  prices  of  goods.  conunodiyeB.  and 
■srvleea  shaedd  Use  In  a  vldous  drde  mnely  because  the  poorest 
paid  wage  earner  gats  part  of  tbs  benefit  of  a  machine  dvlllaation 
in  UmieasMt  leisure  and  a  fair  return  tor  his  wcrk.  The  wages 
of  the  lower  nakM  of  labor  are  becoming  lees  and  lees  inqxntant 
la  ths  final  cost  of  the  maehlne-^nade  product.  Probably  they  do 
not  amount  on  the  average  today  to  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  product.  The  additional  benefit  to  labor  granted  by 
this  bill  can  safely  come  out  of  what  now  is  the  share  of  the 
owner  of  the  machine  and  the  flnanrler  in  the  profits  of  industry, 
aogmsnted  as  tt  win  be  by  the  Increased  purchsilng  power  of 
the  workhig  population.  And  It  wfU  undoubtadly  cost  the  owner  of 
the  machine  lees  to  pay  his  contribution  to  society  In  the  shape  of 
higher  wi^es  IXian  in  the  as-peroent  normal  Income  tax  with  whl«h 
he  today  pays  that  eoeitnbutton  tn  Bngland. 

Ti«nf— *«*  thccrlas  are  "sound**  only  when  they  work.  In  the 
last  4  years  a  email  group,  both  powotul  and  ntrtsy.  has  insisted 
that  everything  thait  wotked  was  thsonfOcally  "unsound."  We 
are  wieely  bsglmilin  to  trust  our  own  rommnn  sense  rather  than 
ths  charts  and  taMes  of  that  group.  That  common  aenss  t^ls  us 
I  we  solve  the  practical  and  moral  problem  of  unemploy- 
we  find  ways  to  create  Jobe  tn  ixlvate  Industry  for 
their  wHl  out  of  the  PUtdlc  T^ees- 
wlll  stsadOy  grow  wores  for  fsnner, 
dty  dwtflsr.  for  laborer,  and  employer  alike. 
Ttet  eommoo  seaae  alao  tells  us  that  it  wiU  hdp  create  those 
|ehs  and  supply  nsesasary  purchasing  power,  if  we  ehorten-  un- 
leaaonably  long  hours  and  raiss  the  rragee  of  the  whole  lower- 
laeaaM  third  of  our  IndusMal  population  to  an  American  stand- 
Mtf  of  living:  and  «be  eeamoD  ssnas  ef  ttM  ftemer  trils  him  that 
,  here  ss  eleewhere,  lie  wtth  the  welfare  of  the  farmer's 
and  natural  e<yioiiilc  aUy — the  wortlngman  of  the 


X  do  not  say  that  PBderal  wage  and  hour  reguIatloQ  Is  the  oom- 
to  the  unemployment  problem.ar  to  the  proMem  of 
In  balance.  But  I  do  lay  that  it  la  a  part, 
a  nrge  part,  of  the  answer  and  a  pert  that  we  can  no 
putting  In  opetatloa. 
We  have  watted  too  long  for  tt  already  at  what  cost  in  dollars 
Id  esats,  as  wtXk  as  tn  fle«h  and  blood,  no  one  will  ever  know. 
Mow  we  are  through  watting.  The  Democratle  Party  has  prom- 
the  eountiy  this  kind  of  legMlatloo.  The  President 
It.  The  mandate  of  the  dectlon  has  ordered  it. 
(t  long  last  the  Amertcan  people  are  going  to  have  It. 
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,  Protldaat.  I  adc  iwmnhnona  conaent     

Rbcokd  ttie  intcnsttiig  addruB  de~     tnaty 


Itvered  by  Hoil  Daniel  C.  Roper,  Secretary  of  Oommeroe,  od 
the  sidbject  "American-Japanese  Trade  Relations"  on  the 
occasion  of  the  luncheon  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  June  11, 
1937.  in  honor  of  the  Japan  economic  mission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcori),  as  follows: 

Chairman  Harriman,  Secretary  Hiill,  Chairman  Kadono.  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Japanese  Economic  Mission  to  the  United  States,  gentle- 
men, slgntflcant  of  this  lunchetHi.  I  am  glad  to  Join  a  long  list  of 
AwMwiram  dttaens  throaghout  this  country  in  welcoming  this  dl»- 
tt7<g"«^***<  group  of  visltars.  which  symbolizes  the  business  and 
Industrial  leadership  of  Japan.  Permit  me  to  say  at  the  outset  that 
I  am  glad  the  itinerary  of  the  mission  has  included  the  Depsrtment 
of  Oommerce  and  its  Nation-wide  business  serrioe  statians.  We  in 
Washington  and  the  managers  of  our  district  offices  wish  to  con- 
tribute in  every  way  possible  to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  your 
studies  in  this  oountay.  In  other  words,  we  wish  to  make  you  feel 
at  home. 

Our  one  regret  Is  that  you  cannot  have  the  rare  pleasure  of 
nnrtnij:  our  Japaneee  cherry  trees  at  the  stage  of  their  greatest 
charm.  But  their  beautiful  and  barmaolous  s^lng  blossoming  was 
a  forerunner  of  your  welcome  visit.  These  colorful  trees  are  annual 
reminders  of  the  natural  beauty  of  Japan  and  the  corrollary  of 
cultural  Influences. 

Your  country  has  thtis  made  a  most  valuable  contribution  to 
the  beautillcation  of  our  National  Capital.  We  recognise  this  as 
an  appropriate  symbol  of  mutual  harmony  in  human  relations. 

Whether  by  coincidence  or  design,  this  appreciated  return  visit 
*of  an  American  economic  mission  to  your  country  a  few  years  ago 
has  deep  signlflcanoe.    It  marks  the  eighty-fourth  anniversary  of 
an  episode  that  was  primarily  responsible  for  rechartlng  the  com- 
mercial program  of  the  Orient. 

I  refer  to  that  historic  occasion  In  the  summer  of  1868  when 
an  Intrepid  American  mariner  and  trade  diplomat  was  permitted 
to  dock  his  sailing  craft  at  a  previously  hostile  Ja;piieae  port.  The 
armament  of  Commodore  Ifattbew  C.  Perry  on  that  occasion  con- 
sisted of  good  will.  This  equipment  was  supported  by  a  triemUy 
determination  to  penetrate  peaceably  the  policy  at  your  country's 
traditional  isolation  and  through  understanding  estaUiah  mutually 
beneficial  trade  relations.  The  disarming  tact  of  this  American 
trade  crusader  in  the  i4>proach  to  his  objective  quickly  dissolved 
the  nationalistic  prejxidlce  of  the  great  Japanese  finptre.  Yes.  it 
marked  a  distinct  chiange  in  Japanese  world  outlotA. 

Previous  trade  expeditions  having  been  unsuccessful,  the  Ameri- 
can Congress  In  1845  resolved  that  "inmiedlate  measures  be  taken 
for  effecting  commercial  arrangements  with  the  Empire  of  Japan." 
Prompted  by  the  c^^iortunlties  under  this  resolution  and  vm- 
daunted  by  three  earlier  futile  missions.  President  Pillmore  in  1852 
commlasimed  ComnHXlore  Perry  to  deliver  a  good-will  letter  to  the 
Emperor  of  Japan.  Perry  encountered  at  first  disootiraging  oppo- 
sition, but  by  quiet  and  diplomatic  pearsistency  he  was  admitted  to 
Tokyo.  This  rapprochement  was  the  first  stepping  stone  to  a  suc- 
cessful trade  treaty.  Thus  the  opening  of  the  commerce  of  Japan 
In  1854  maiked  the  beginning  of  a  constantly  expanding  volume 
of  trade  between  the  United  States  and  that  country. 

The  influence  of  this  relationship  on  the  economy  of  the  two 
countries  may  be  appreciated  by  reference  to  current  trade  figures. 
Statistics  for  1986.  for  example,  show  that  the  United  States  took 
85  percent  of  all  the  Japanese  txparia  of  raw  silk  last  year. 

Cotton  doth,  oils.  tea.  crab  meat,  and  other  items  taoo^t  the 
value  of  our  total  lmp>orts  from  that  country  to  9171.700.000.  In 
the  ssme  year  Japan  bou^t  25  percent  of  all  our  raw-ootton  ex- 
ports, ss  well  as  quantities  of  crude  petit^enm.  refined  mineral  <Mm, 
iron  and  scrap  steel,  wood  pulp,  and  other  items,  making  a  total  ef 
9204,848,000  of  purchases  In  this  country.  Thus  both  countries 
have  made  substantial  progress  under  exchange  of  thoee  com- 
modities which  are  best  suited  to  their  respective  resources  and 
technology. 

After  more  than  f otiraeore  years  of  commercial  Intercourse.  I  am 
g)ad  ttiat  I  can  address  you  as  friends.  Likewise,  geographical 
considerations  enable  me  to  recogntee  the  relationship  of  neighbors. 
In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  Cuba  and  Russia  and  our  border 
nelghbora,  Japan  U  our  nearest  neighbor,  separated  from  our  most 
remote  Aleutian  Islands  by  less  than  700  miles. 

Tills  should  suggest  pertinent  Implications,  including  the  thought 
that  our  economic  interests  are  closely  interwoven  and  can  best  he 
served  my  mutually  friendly  relationships.  I  am  confident  that 
practical  studmts  of  both  nations  realize  that  under  these  circum- 
stances the  conference  method,  guided  by  exchange  ot  visits  such 
as  yours,  and  resulting  in  agreements  and  salutary  treaties,  is  the 
proper  procedure  tar  the  settlement  of  mutual  problems. 

It  is  natural  for  each  nation  to  desire  to  conserve  Its  natural 
resources  and  do  the  best  it  can  to  promote  the  welfare  of  its  htmum 
resources.  Purthermore,  reflection  on  this  objective  will  convince 
an  concerned  that  aU  peoples  are  entitled  to  live  and  develop  their 
osm  dvlllxatlon;  that  constructive  cooperation  among  natl<ms 
tfioHld  and  will  control  distinctive  selfishness  and  flnri  the  way 
through  peaceful  procedure  to  help  each  other  to  security  and 
hapi^css. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  wise  procedure  in  dealing  with  com- 
mon property  Interests  Is  found  in  our  seal-control  treaty.  Until 
a  few  years  ago.  the  seal  herds  of  the  Pribllof  Islands  were  being 
rapidly  depleted.  It  became  apparent  that  conservation  of  this 
required  the  i^adng  of  responsibility  for  suporisian  and 


handling  in  oiae  nation.    Wise  leadership  found  the  way  through  a 
tnatf  ttat  functions  to  the  satisfaction  of  alL    Tbe 
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these  endeavors  is  further  found  in  the  fact  that  the  herd  of  seals 
Is  now  the  largest  in  the  world.  Thus,  from  the  economic  and 
conservation  standpoints,  success  of  this  eatvrprim  illustrates  the 
fruitful  results  of  treaty  procedure. 

Under  the  operation  of  this  treaty  between  the  United  States, 
Japan,  Hussla,  and  Canada  not  only  are  the  re^)ective  equities 
of  these  Interested  countries  protected,  but  the  fur-seal  resources 
are  being  conserved  for  the  benefit  of  this  and  future  generations 
of  all  nations  involved. 

If  such  a  course  is  wise  In  the  case  of  the  fur-seal  indxistry, 
why  should  we  not  apply  the  conference  method  to  all  contro- 
versial matters,  looking  to  the  utilization  and  conservation  of  all 
Interests  ctmunon  to  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

The  objectives  of  every  nation  should  be  at  all  times  twofold. 
First,  to  solve  individual  national  problems  in  the  best  interest 
and  for  promoting  the  greatest  happiness.  Second,  to  think  and 
act  cooperatively  through  broad  understanding  and  good  will, 
locddng  to  the  success  of  the  Interwoven  relationship  of  all 
nations. 

It  should  therefOTe  be  our  purpose  to  fliwl  the  way  to  promote 
the  progress  and  prosperity  of  our  own  Nation  but  with  proper 
consideration  for  the  needs  and  objectives  of  other  nations. 

The  best  and  most  enduring  results  of  life's  relations  are 
frequently  its  byproducts.  If  we  wisely  pursue  the  constructive 
policies  and  ideals  of  a  given  nation  through  the  process  of  good 
will  and  understanding  conferences,  we  have  solved  the  major 
problems  of  international  relations. 

•niere  is  great  appreciation  in  this  coxmtry  of  the  constructive 
attitude  of  the  distinguished  Ambassador  from  Japan  (the  Hon- 
orable Hlrosi  Salto) .  In  a  recent  address  before  the  Japan  Society 
annual  banquet  in  New  York  he  gave  voice  to  mutual  study  and 
conference  relationships  between  our  two  nations.  It  is  through 
representatives  of  his  vision  and  understanding  that  our  interna- 
tional relationship,  supported  by  good  will,  can  be  most  effectively 
safeguarded  and  perpetuated.  ^  ,^  . 

The  recent  Japanese-American  cotton-textile  conference  held  m 
your  coimtry  is  a  splendid  example  of  wise  prooedtire.  Tlie  lesson 
taught  is  to  have  freq\ient  and  frank  conferences  and  never  let 
any  temporary  differences  defeat  our  abiding  objective  of  solving 
any  and  all  problems  through  peaceful  means.  Let  us  resolve  to 
now  and  forever  outlaw  war  between  these  nations  which  have  all 
to  gain  through  peace  and  good  will. 

MembeiB  of  the  mission,  we  welcome  you  into  oxir  midst;  please 
remain  with  us  as  long  as  you  will  and  come  back  to  see  us  as 
frequently  as  you  can. 


Fair  Labor  Standards  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  IS,  1937 


STATIBMENT  OP  HON.  PRANCES  PERKINS.  SECRETARY  OP 
LABOR.  ON  FRIDAY,  JUNE  4.  1937.  BEFORE  JOINT  HEARINQ 
OP  SENATE  COMMTTTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  AND 
HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBB  COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  very  able  and  instructive  address  or  statement  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  before  the  joint  hearing  of  the  Sen- 
ate Cwnmittee  on  Education  and  Labor  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Labor  on  June  4,  1937,  relative  to  the  so- 
called  fair  labor  standards  bill  of  1937  may  be  printed  In 
the  RccoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  bUl  which  is  pending  before  yotir  Committees  deals  with  <me 
of  the  most  pressing  social  problems  in  the  coxmtry.  As  the 
President  stated  in  his  message  to  Congress  2  weeks  ago.  "One- 
third  of  our  population,  the  overwhelming  roajority  of  which  is 
in  agriculture  or  industry,  la  ill-nourished,  ill -clad,  and  ill-housed. 

There  are  few  modem  industrial  socieUes  today  which  have  not 
attempted  to  buttress  the  attempts  of  industry  Itself  to  solve  these 
evils  with  some  system  of  maximum  hours  and  minimum  wages 
established  by  national  statute.  One  of  the  most  successful  of 
these  sututes.  the  British  Trade  Board  Act,  has  been  In  effect  for 
almost  20  years  and  has  helped  that  country  weather  two  severe 
depressions.  _^  ^ 

The  need  of  such  legislation  fear  the  United  Stotes  was  recog- 
nized by  Congress  in  1983.  and  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  under  which  codes  were  adopted 
for  nearly  every  Industry  containhig  wage,  hour,  and  chUd-l^ar 
provisions.  Administrative  dUBcxUtles  in  the  handling  of  the 
codes  and  constitutional  objections  incident  thereto  resulted  In 


Uttle  effort  l>elng  made  for  new  legislaUon  fidlowlng  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

The  faUure  to  propose  a  subsUtute  for  the  Recovery  Act  was 
not  due  to  lack  of  interest  but  rather  to  the  forbidding  language 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  holding  the  codes  imconstitutional.  A 
way  has  been  opened,  however,  for  accomplishing  certain  basic 
objectives  by  the  recent  trend  of  Judicial  docUlons  establishing 
the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  on  oiur  most  basic  nations! 
problems.  With  this  vista  cleared  of  constitutional  debris,  the 
view  is  still  marred  by  need  for  the  elimination  of  child  labor 
and  sweatshops  and  the  establishment  of  fair  wages  and  a  reason- 
able workweek. 

The  charge  frequently  has  been  made  that  the  benefits  to  labor 
which  attended  the  N.  R.  A.,  and  there  were  many,  were  soon  lost 
by  the  relnstltution  by  certain  Industrialists  of  unfair  labor 
practices  shortly  after  the  Schechter  decision.  In  the  main  this 
contention  is  well  founded.  An  examination  of  recent  studies 
completed  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  shows  that  the  refusal 
of  a  limited  number  of  industrialists  to  respect  the  wage  and 
hour  standards  of  the  N.  R.  A.  after  the  Coxirt  ruling  has  resulted 
in  lowering  of  labor  standards  in  entire  industries.  Since  other 
witnesses  will  present  to  the  Committees  at  a  later  date  detailed 
reports  on  labor  conditions  existing  throughout  the  cotmtry  today. 
I  shaU  dwell  only  briefliy  on  this  point. 

Taking  the  cotton  garment  industry  as  an  example,  177  estab- 
lishments reported  to  the  Biueau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  May  19S5 
and  May  1936  on  hours  and  wages.  WhUe  the  ntmiber  of  man- 
hours  worked  Increased  from  938,020  in  1985  to  1.068,849  in  May 
1936.  a  gain  of  13A  percent,  the  number  ot  persons  employed  in- 
creased only  2.6  percent.  By  lengthening  hours,  hourly  earnings 
were  reduced,  and  dtiring  that  period  the  aggregate  pay  roU  of 
all  employees  In  theee  plants  declined  1.2  percent,  or  by  $5,016 
per  week.  ResponslbUity  for  this  situation  lay  on  the  heads  of 
a  gmift"  number  of  the  177  establishments,  for  11  cut  hourly 
earnings  by  more  than  37>4  percent,  primarUy  by  Increasing  the 
workweek.  This  chart,  entitled  "Business  Goes  to  the  Wage  Cut- 
ter", which  I  should  like  to  introduce  into  the  record  as  an 
exhibit,  succinctly  tells  the  story  for  this  industry. 

Furthermore,  in  the  cotton  textUe  industry  studies  covering 
448  mills  for  AprU  1935  and  April  1936  disclose  slmUar  oondlUons. 
In  almost  half  of  theee  mills  little  change  occurred  in  hourly 
earnings,  and  In  71  establishmento  wages  were  increased  by  more 
than  2.5  percent.  But  168  of  these  firms  decreased  wages  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  total  average  hourly  eamlnga  for  all  of  theee 
mills  fell  from  38  to  36.8  cents,  or  3.2  percent. 

Thus  It  is  seen  that  a  minority  may  demorallae  the  labor  con- 
ditions of  an  entire  industry.  And  such  a  situation  can  be  reme- 
died only  by  the  adoption  of  fair  labor  standarda,  the  enforce- 
ment of  which  WiU  curUU  the  parasitical  pracUces  of  this  reU- 
tively  smaU  group. 

I  have  no  desire  to  see  the  N.  R.  A.  system  reenacted.  but  Its 
primary  alms,  the  elimination  of  child  labor  and  eweatohops  and 
the  establishment  of  fair  wages  and  a  reasonable  workweek,  are 
ideals  which  are  profoundly  worth  striving  for. 

I  know  that  the  Committee  is  also  syn^iathetlc  to  these  objec- 
tives, so  I  shaU  address  myself  to  the  principal  qucsUon  that  U 
now  before  you  for  consideration,  namely,  whether  the  best  de- 
vice for  achieving  these  ends  is  embodied  in  this  bUL  In  view 
of  the  statement  of  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  made  before 
these  committees  a  few  days  ago  on  the  constitutionality  of  this 
bUl,  I  ShaU  limit  my  remarks  to  the  admlnlstrattve  rather  than 
the  legal  features  involved.  Permit  me  to  say,  however,  that, 
even  were  I  qualified  as  an  expert  in  the  law,  I  do  not  believe  that 
I  could  add  an3rthlng  of  value  to  the  thorou^  and  scholarly 
testimony  of  Mr.  Jackson  on  the  consUtutional  problems  with 
which  this  proposed  legislation  is  confronted. 

The  present  draft  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Bill  has  three  main 
objectives,  (1)  to  exclude  from  the  channels  of  oommerce  goods 
produced  by  Industries  employing  chUd  labor  and  engaging  In 
other  oppressive  labor  practices,  (2)  to  estaMlsh  basle  nonmres- 
sive  wage  and  hour  standards  and  to  apply  them  as  nplOij  as 
possible  to  industries  of  an  interstate  character,  and  (8)  tojjeate 
a  Board  to  fix  fair  minimum  wages  and  a  reasonable  workweek 
for  indtistrles  where  the  bargaining  power  of  worken  has  not 
been  sufficiently  great  to  achieve  fair  working  conditions  under 
coUectlve  agreements.  The  bill  contains  provisions  for  imposing 
criminal  penalties  upon  willful  violators  of  the  labor  standards 
and  authoriiKs  the  Board  to  invoke  the  equity  jtirlsdictlon  of  the 
Federal  Courts  for  enforcement  of  its  orders.  It  contains  well- 
defined  guides  for  the  determination  of  the  fair  labor  standard 
orders  and  gives  the  board  UUtude  in  establlshUig  geographic 
differentials  and  special  exemptions  and  tolerances  in  situations 
which  the  Board  deems  desirable  in  order  to  prevent  any  Impair- 
ment of  industrial  activity  through  too  rigid  a  coverage. 

I  trust  that  the  Committee,  in  its  consideration  of  the  blU.  will 
not  be  deterred  by  the  objection  raised  from  some  quarters  that 
a  biU  which  contains  merely  labor  provisions  Is  one-sided.  In  my 
opinion,  one  of  the  lessons  which  our  N.  B.  A.  experlencee  tought 
us  U  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  legislation  of  this  character  to 
bestow  upon  private  industry  the  legal  right  to  fix  prtoas,  limit 
moductlon.  and  to  formulate  codes  of  fair  trade  practices.  It  la 
a  mistake  to  t>'<"^  of  twtntmMm  wages  or  maximum  hours  m  exdu- 
Blvely  labor  measures,  necesslUttng  the  grant  of  some  oorreapond- 
fng  privileges  to  indxistry.  These  labor  provt^ons  are  themsdvee 
graeral  economic  measures.  Moreover,  fair  trade  practice  acts  like 
the  Roblnson-Patman  Act.  the  pure  food  and  drag  Uws.  and 
others,  each  deal  with  the  particular  problem  and  need  not  ba 
supplemented  with  unrelated  provisions. 
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o(  tbft  objKti  of  RiA  a  bin  M  tlili  IB  to  makB 
competition  will  work  In  f  •▼or  of  eOdent  nuungament  and  talgb 
ot  prodoettre  quality.  Tte  omabrtmlng  majority  of 
ly^yf»»^—  man  vUl  gain  a  new  «aaa  td  meaxtbf  tt  tba 
that  baalc  labor  ctandarda  be  rtaliillawl  and  benoe 
fiOB  tbe  arena  a(  unfair  ooaqwtman.  Only  wbara  tbere 
daflntta  guarantee  of  unlfomitty  of  labor  etandarda  can 
,_jMnt  be  ■wiiirrt  tbat  eOdeney  will  be  rewarded.  Anotber 
jit  ctf  aecurlty  la  ttoe  Inaaorabie  tnfhienre  wbUdi  tbe  catabUsb- 
of  fair  labor  eondltlona  will  bava  In  aeokllag  labor  dlm>utea. 
Wttb  tbe  removal  at  upyreaiWe  wagaa  and  long  boura  of  enqjtloy- 
ment  tbe  likellbood  of  rtrllcee  abould  dlmlnleb.  Tbe  free  flow  of 
«>.».»iijiw<i  viii  not  be  tntetruiytad  and  the  Inter  arte  of  management, 
labor,  and  tbe  pobUe  wfU  tbui  be  benefited.  I  my,  tbereCore.  In 
all  TimfMf*^.  tbat  prorlitane  for  mecmaldy  fair  minimum  labor 
Mta  not  to  be  nsarded  aa  merely  a  wdf  are  maaaure  un- 
for  buaMUOttarlan  rmenine  8ucb  provlakma  worii  to  tba 
cf  tbe  m«lortty  oC  employwa  ({ulta  aa  mixb  aa  to  tbe 

of  tba  worken.  ^ 

aa  already  bean  eeniriderable  eontroveny  over  tbe  wage 

of  tbia  bOL    BobeertloB  1  (10)  aa  It  la  written  impoees 

.  your  *">"-»-»«•*««  tbe  dlflewlt  teek  of  fixing  tbe  baele  standard. 
MBt  of  any  earn  below  ihiith  is  to  be  regarded  as  "op- 
unlem  sucb  figure  la  varlBd  v^fward  or  downward  by 
of  the  Board  under  ssetlon  4  (c).  Conditions  In  dlf- 
HikB  vacy  so  mucb  tbat  X  am  not  at  all  oonrlnosd  of 
of  liissitliig  any  qpedfle  figure  In  tbe  Mil.  X  sbould 
tbat  even  tbe  determination  of  tbis  basic  wage  be  left  to 
to  be  set  Industry  by  Induatry  pursuant  to  tbe  same 
MisMMiil  for  the  dstermlnstlnn  of  isaaonshle  fair 
alter  notice  of  hserlin 
b  tHw  eonduslam  X  feel  tbat  we  migbt  draw  vvon  tbe  «q>erl- 
CBoe  af  tba  ntailiiie  and  otber  oountnes.  Tba  war  created  an  un- 
•BBlaymant  situation  In  Great  Britain  In  many  reqwcte  analogous 
^  tbf^  Bsedwced  by  tbe  iHnnnssInn  In  ttie  United  Btatee.  In  line 
wltb  tbe  tread  of  tbe  times  tbe  Britlidi  Oovemment,  aa  we  bave 
done  under  ttM  MUkmal  Labor  Briattona  Act.  encouraged  voluntary 
aoUeetlve  bargaining  In  well-organlaed  Industries  by  mwnsOTlng 
Ite  Wbttley  OomeUa.  but  It  alao  went  osw  atq>  furtber  for  Indus- 
Uaadequataly  organlaed  for  eCeetlve  coUeetlve  bargaining, 
rds  ware  eet  up  under  tbe  new  Tkade  Bocurds  Act  of  1018 
of  an  equal  number  of  peraona  repreesnting  workera 
pliM  tbiae  Independent  peraons  appolntsd  by  tbe 

al  XiSbor.    If  tbe  labor  and  eiMrioyer  members  could 

agree  upon  fair  mlatannm  rates  tbe  tbree  unpaiilal  members  did 
Uttle  but  MtBrtils  over  tbe  meeting.  In  tbe  ease  of  disagreement 
HMy  aetad  in  tte  eapadty  of  eonelUatera  attarapttng  eventually  to 
Mas  tba  two  rtdm  togstbar.  Tba  operations  and  dedainne  of  the 
^ai^mH  trade  boarda  wsre  ooordlnated  by  a  central  dlvlsioo  in 
tbe  Ministry  ot  iMbot.    M<"<t"m»»«  wage  rommlsstons  In  our  own 


I  do  not 


to  advocate  any  return  to  tbe  code  auttu^ty 

I  am  strongly  of  tba  c^lnkm  tbat  tbe  formulation  and 

oiforosBkent  (rf  aiky  Federal  law  durald  be  confided  entirdy  to 
wem  oAeara  of  tbe  Oovemmwit  irtio  are  responsible  to  tbe  public. 
X  do  fo^  bowever.  tbat  tbe  rudimentary  standarda  aa  to  mlnl- 
wsil  be  estabUabed  wltb  tbe  asststsnce  of 
of  rsprseentatlve  empleyars-aaiployeea  and 
as  Is  ecwtempiated  In  section  M  wltb  reqwct 
to  tba  fafer 

I  alao  lael  that  tbta  section  abeold  make  It  dear  tbat  irtkonevw 
Ibe  Board  is  aboot  to  nwrw*'f*  a  minimum  fair  wags  order  tbat 
aoHBtttaea  of  tbte  ttiaiaetsr  be  utillasd.  Prem  a  praetteal  admm- 
Mnttva  slaiMlimtiit.  tbe  use  of  anab  bodies  for  recommending 

mum  wagea  are  agreed  wpen  by  caBptoyara  and  workers  engaged 
In  tbe  b^biBlry  ami  oognlasnt  wltb  tba  situation,  tbe  chancfw 
af  maifhm  at  a  raallatte  and  suitable  wage  are  greater  even  tban 
sat  by  aapsrta  outiida  tba  Indnatry.  TbIa  proeedure  tends 
tandarda  being  laipneed  wbleb  are  too  eudden  for 
to  adjwrt  tta  pracMcsa  to.  Moreover,  wben  wagss 
OB  to  tbiB  way  gvsalar  sisatictty  la  glvan  to  tbe  wage 

In  ttaam  ot  rMng  or  falling 


tepertant  ttnt  provMona  be  made  for  parttdpatloa 
1  iiiniliijisin  In  tbn  rrnnsmrtlnfs  tinfnrs  s  irifn 
n  makea  the  task  of  sMtarosBBSBt  easier.    Tbe  em- 
ployer stanili  to  gain  by  tba  eetabUriunsnt  of  fair  wagea  wbkft 
wm  t'l™**'^**  tba  rMBa|isilllHi  ileiiMint  of  underenttinf  rates.    And 
to  wage  preeedusa  itlmnlatee  tbe  Intereat  of  labor 
rade  asseclatloae  to  making  onmplalwts  of  violatlona 
tbim  reducM  tbe  tomptotfem  to  dlaiegard  tbe  law. 
Oraat  care  sbooM  be  eastciaed  to  ftaoalng  tbla  Isglslatlon  to 
make  oertato  tbat  tbe  ob|eottons  of  labor  unions  to  tbe  Pederal 

tb^r  functlosa  and  sstabMshtng  minimum 
which  have  a  tendesiey  to  brtoc  dawn  bl^iar  wages  eetab- 
by  eoOeettve  agrsement  be  avotdsd.  For  tbIs  nsswi  I  am 
tborou^ily  to  lympaUky  with  tba  stotemant  of  poil^  rontolned 
to  eectkm  8  wblcb  makee  It  Incumbent  upon  tbe  Board  to  fix 
fair  labor  atandeards  wltb  issput  to  wagea  and  bm 

lie iMlarrts  eaiy  to  the 

of   WW  taw  orfantoatkm   tbsir   bargsinlng 

to  ssenre  reaanmbTe  atandards.    9f 

f atr  e»sii— m  to  these  todustrles  aad  by  priHafiring  tbe 


Ilia  objectives  of  minimum  wage  legtslatioii  will  be 
eat  encroaching  upon  to  any  degree  tbe  orbit  of  organlaatlanaX 
activity.  Wot  this  reason  I  ^ould  suggest  tbat  tbe  Mil  make  t« 
dear  tbat  the  Board  Is  not  to  tovolve  itself  to  dellcato  questKma 
of  fianBtfiratlfai  which  are  better  left  to  collectlTe  agreement. and 
It  therefore  should  not  be  empowered  to  fix  any  graduated  scalea 
by  ocdQiatlons. 

While  the  Mil  does  not  differentiate  between  men  and  women 
en^loyees  there  is  sufficient  latitude  given  to  the  Board  to  sub- 
ject it  to  considerable  pressure  to  establishing  different  mintma 
for  men  and  womm.  It  mi^t  be  desirable,  therefore,  to  incorpo- 
rate a  provision  to  section  5  which  would  make  it  nertate  that  the 
nUTHmnTn  wage  should  be  established  on  the  basis  of  occupation 
and  not  on  the  basis  of  sex. 

One  of  the  greatest  difflcidtles  to  be  overcome  If  legislation  of 
this  charat^er  is  to  be  successful  is  that  of  enforcemeot.  The 
experience  of  the  Compliance  Diviskm  of  the  N.  R.  A.  indicated 
that  small  as  well  as  large  employers  were  tempted  to  dlwegard 
the  code  stendards.  For  tbis  reason  I  have  grave  doubts  of  tba 
wisdom  of  induding  so  broad  an  exemption  to  the  act  aa  that 
contemplated  by  section  6  (a)  which  empowers  the  Board  to 
grant  a  blanket  ocemption  to  persons  employing  less  than  a  oer- 
tato number  of  employees. 

Another  method  of  evading  the  provisions  of  wage  and  hour  leg- 
islation Is  by  the  use  of  todustrlal  homework.  I.  therefore,  should 
favor  an  amendment  which  would  give  the  Board  upon  an  appro- 
priate finding  of  fact  the  power  to  protxlblt  entirely  the  use  of  such 
devices. 

Among  the  most  important  features  of  the  bill  are  thoee  relating 
to  toveaUgatlon  and  reporting,  most  of  which  are  contained  to  sec- 
tions 16.  17.  and  18.  I  believe  section  18  could  be  inqtroved  by 
empowering  the  Federal  agencies  to  avail  themsdves  of  the  serv- 
ices ot  State  and  local  departments  of  labor  for  purposes  of  en- 
forcement and  reimbursing  such  agencies  for  such  service  when 
It  is  undertaken  solely  for  the  purpose  of  the  Federal  Oovernment. 
Partidpatlon  by  the  States  is  particularly  advantageous  to  such 
administrative  duties  as  the  Issiiance  of  certificates,  learners,  ap- 
prenticea,  and  handicapped  workers  and  other  exempt  classes  which 
must  be  dealt  with  on  an  individual  basis. 

Attention  should  be  givoi  to  the  Inclusion  of  provisiona  which 
would  barmoniae  all  the  authorities  and  duties  vested  to  the  Board 
by  this  act  with  those  performed  by  other  Federal  agencies  op- 
erating regulatory  labor  stotutes.  For  this  reason  I  deem  it  de- 
sirable to  todude  some  provision  which  woiild  make  the  Labor 
Relations  Board  the  fact-finding  body  on  questions  concerning 
certain  oppressive  labor  practices,  namely,  the  employment  of  la- 
bor spies  and  the  \ue  of  strikebreakers.  They  are  so  closely  akin 
to  the  practices  prescribed  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  that 
the  vesting  of  these  additional  duties  to  the  Labor  Relations  Board 
would  tend  to  prevent  duplication  of  effort  and  potential  Jurisdic- 
tional disputes. 

The  bin  also  overlaps  to  some  extent  the  administrative  func- 
tions performed  with  respect  to  Government  contracto  under  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act.  This  act  has  been  In  effect  for  almost  a  year 
and  has  played  a  part  to  brlngtog  about  reemployment  through  ito 
provisions  for  a  40-hour  week  and  other  standards  by  firms  havtog 
contracto  with  the  Government.  This  measure  was  enacted  after 
the  tovalldation  of  the  codes,  as  It  was  considered  at  that  time 
that  it  provided  the  only  safe  constitutional  avenue  of  i4)proach  to 
preeervation  of  wage  and  hour  standards  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. It  applies  to  persons  contracting  with  the  Government, 
regardless  of  the  effect  of  the  activities  of  the  contractor  on  toter- 
atote  ootametoe.  A  case  to  potot  would  be  certain  dlstributiva 
ctmcnrns  engaged  to  totrastate  bvisiness.  Stoce  it  therefore  covers 
employers  outside  the  ambit  <tf  the  fair  labor  standards  hill,  Z 
believe  it  should  be  conUnued  to  full  force  and  effect,  subject  to 
the  qualification  that  Its  labor  standards  should  be  inte^grated  with 
the  child  labor  standards  and  the  fair  labor  standard  orders  which 
this  bill  conten4)latcs,  for  it  does  not  seem  desirable  to  have  two 
sets  of  standards  for  the  same  industry. 

This  suggestion  finds  support  to  the  history  of  the  N.  R.  A.  when 
the  X>rcetoent,  for  similar  reasons,  issued  an  Kxecutive  Order  re- 
qtortog  that  no  contract  be  awarded  to  a  bidder  unless  he  could 
furnish  a  certificate  showing  that  he  was  complying  with  tba 
code  of  fair  competition  appropriate  to  his  industry. 

Section  17  (b) .  relating  to  the  keeping  of  records  and  tbe  posting 
of  labor  standard  orders,  might  well  be  strengthened  by  tbe  to- 
dualon  of  a  provision  regarding  tbe  posting  of  a  schedule  of  hours 
for  particular  employees.  Such  provisions  appear  to  better  State 
labor  acta,  and  under  them  the  presence  of  employees  at  hours 
tfOtet  tban  the  poated  hours  Is  deemed  to  be  prlina  fade  evidence 
of  violation  of  tbe  act. 

Tbere  Is  artotber  proposal  regarding  a  matter  of  administration 
wbleb  I  should  like  to  leave  with  your  committaea,  and  tbat  rdatea 
to  tbe  ebIM  labor  seottons  of  the  bill.  The  diild  labor  standarda 
fixed  to  tbia  bfil — a  mtoimum  agaof  16  years,  with  nTrliidmi  of 
those  under  the  age  of  18  from  occupations  declared  to  be  par- 
tlcttlerly  baaardous  to  the  employment  of  children  or  detrimental 
to  tbdr  health  or  well-being — are  highly  commendable  and  so 
unlvsraally  accepted  by  all  right-thinking  pe(q>le  as  to  be  outside 
tbe  realm  of  oontrovcrsy. 

The  adoption  of  these  provisions,  however,  will  not  per  ae  edva 
the  dilM  labor  problem.  Child  labor  should  be  eliminated  from  all 
todustrlal  and  commerdal  anptoyment.  whether  Interstate  or  totra- 
stoto  to  charactsr.  Therefore  the  effort  to  secure  the  ratification  of 
tua  ehild  labor  amsndment  by  tbe  favorable  action  of  eight  addi- 
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tkmal  Btatea  dtoukl  proceed  with  vigor,  whatever  aetloB  tba 
gross  may  take  wltb  ref erenoe  to  tbe  praposala  which  we  now  have 
before  ua. 

In  child  labOT  legislation,  as  to  other  forms  of  labor  laws,  the 
object  is  prevention,  not  prosecution.  The  administration  should 
be  so  devised  as  to  wort  to  cdlaboratton  with  tbe  administration  of 
State  child  labor  and  compulsory  educational  laws,  which  are  da- 
signed  to  keep  children  to  schod  xmtll  such  time  ss  they  can  find 
employment  under  ctmditlons  which  are  not  prejudldd  to  their 
health,  safety,  and  well-being.  Fortimatdy  we  had  20  years  sgo 
practical  demonstration  of  the  administration  of  the  first  Federal 
child  labor  law  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  of  the  practicability  of 
Federal  and  State  cooperation  to  this  fidd. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  profit  by  this  experience  and  oon- 
ttoue  on  the  road  which  was  opened  at  that  time.  The  problema 
connected  with  the  abolition  of  child  labor  are  separate  and  distinct 
from  those  which  will  confront  a  board  establishing  and  enforcing 
fair  wage  and  hour  standards.  The  key  to  the  suecessfxil  adminis- 
tration of  child  labor  laws  is  the  employment  certificate  or  work 
permit  which  is  the  child's  credential  entitling  him  to  leave  schod 
and  enter  upon  specified  employment  from  which,  by  the  operation 
of  the  child  labor  law,  he  is  not  exdut^ed.  And  stoce  the  determi- 
nation of  the  conditions  under  which  children  leave  schod  is  a 
function  of  the  States,  a  Federal  minimum  age  standard  should 
reenforce  and  supplement  State  legislation,  which  is  in  existence  to 
some  form  to  every  State.  Only  minor  studies  are  necessary  before 
we  could  proceed  under  the  provisions  contained  to  this  measure. 

For  these  reasons  I  bdieve  it  wise  to  differentiate  the  duties  of 
administration  and  enforcement  of  the  child  labor  sections  from 
the  administration  of  the  wage  and  hour  sections. 

In  conduslon  may  I  advert  to  the  problem  of  wage  dlfferentlala. 
This  is  one  of  the  moat  difficult  questions  demanding  considera- 
tion by  the  Congress  to  the  enactment  of  legislation  of  this  char- 
acter. On  the  one  hand,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  establishment 
of  such  rigid  standards  that  tbe  induatrlal  posstollttles  of  eertaln 
undevdoped  areas  will  be  permanenUy  frustrated,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  It  is  necessary  to  avoid  any  mandatory  differentials 
n^ch  would  Impose  a  hardship  upon  toe  tndustrld  population  of 
our  great  cttlea  by  encowiregtng  hidustilea'to  iiilgratw  to  low-wage 
areas.  It  is  very  important  that  no  dlffarenUal  be  aet  which 
would  give  a  campetttlve  advantage  to  industries  to  one  sectloa 
of  the  country  seiltog  toto  the  same  market  ss  industries  with 
hii^  labor  standarda.  The  deUcate  task  of  prceervtng'  the  proper 
economic  bslsnee  between  town  imd  country  should'  be  pertocmed 
administrativdy.  I  believe,  rather  than  by  the  placing  of  ^»eciflo 
figures  respecting  differentials  in  the  bill. 

In  my  opinion,  section  12  (5)  of  the  present  draft  of  the  biU 
provides  the  proper  solution  by  permitting  the  Board  to  take  toto 
account  occupational  differences  according  to  localities  and  the 
population  of  the  community  in  which  such  employment  occurs, 
but  the  factors  I  have  mentioned  should  also  be  enumerated  as 
guides  for  the  action  of  the  Board. 

If  the  Committee  so  desires.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  Solicitor's 
Office  of  the  Department  of  Labor  submit  amendments  embodying 
the  proposals  I  have  made  in  tliis  statement,  as  well  as  certato 
other  matters  of  detalL 


The  Supreme  Court  and  the  South 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROYAL  S.  COPELAND 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tvesday,  June  IS,  1937 


LEFTSR  inOM  FREDERICK  H.  ALLEN.  OP  CHARLESTON.  S.  C. 


Mr.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rxooro  a  letter  in  reference  to  the 
Suprone  Court  written  to  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  by 
Frederick  H.  Allen,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  on  May  27,  1937. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

[Ftom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  May  1937] 

O0T7ST    "SAVSD    THS    BOUTR" — ALTHOX7CH    BaPOBLICAir,    IT    aXOOD    FIBM 
FOB   STATCB*  BICBTS,   DESFITS   MUCH   VXOLCMT  ATTACK 

To  the  New  York  BeniA  Tribune: 

I  have  noticed  to  your  issue  of  May  25  a  letter  signed  MoUy 
Clinton,  referrtog  to  the  reconstruction  era  to  the  Southern 
States  after  the  Civil  War,  and  the  so-called  radical  group  "^ho 
Insisted  upon  regarding  the  Southern  States  as  conquered  prov- 
toces  to  be  niled  by  martial  l&w^,  and  the  article  is  headed 
"When  Congress  Fettered  the  Court."  But  I  Should  like  to  potot 
out  the  fact,  as  stoted  by  Senat43c  Qulss,  that  it  was  the  Sa- 


Ooort  toat  "mwoA  Che  dTfUxatlon  of  the  South'*  and  tta 
pec^>le  durtog  thla  reconstruction  era. 

It  was  during  this  time  that  Thaddeua  Stevens,  at  Pennsyl- 
vania, that  vindictive  spirit,  and  hit  cohorte,  passed  a  serlee  of 
laws  to  hold  the  South  to  subjection  by  means  of  the  Negro  voto 
and  the  denial  of  the  vote  to  most  of  the  white  peculation. 

The  South  had  been  disfranchised  and  lU  members  expelled 
from  Congress,  and  under  a  law  passed  by  Congress'  the  soldiers 
who  had  fought  in  the  Confederate  Army  were  required  to  take 
test  oaths,  denied  the  right  to  hold  office,  the  right  to  vote,  and 
other  oppressive  laws  were  passed.  Among  others  a  law  vras 
passed  that  aU  lawyers  In  the  South  could  not  practice  their 
profession  In  the  Federal  courto  unless  they  could  swear  that 
they  had  supported  the  Dnlon.  And  this  meant  that  practically 
no  lawyers  to  the  South  could  practice  In  the  Federal  courts. 

These  laws  were  held  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Cour^ 
and.  mtod  you.  that  Court  was  made  up  entirely  <rf  Republican 
Judges,  who  would  naturally,  if  they  could,  sustain  a  law  rssBui 
by  a  Republican  Congress.  What  did  that  Republican  Ooort  dot 
It  held  theee  acte  unconstitutional  and  void:  that  they  tovaded 
the  righto  of  the  Stotes  in  controlling  their  own  internal  affairs. 

Another  law  was  passed,  the  so-called  civil  righte  bill,  which  pro- 
vided that  hotels,  boarding  houses,  theaters,  trains,  or  any  p^tfiUe 
assembly  should  be  open  to  all,  whether  black  or  white,  and 
any  refusal  to  do  so  made  a  person  subject  to  penal  offense.  Who- 
ever refused  social  equality  became  a  felon.  Of  courae.  it  was  un- 
constitutional, but  it  was  passed  by  the  Congress.  Finally,  the 
case  reached  the  Supreme  Court,  and  that  Repul>llcan  Court  held 
the  act  unconstitutional  and  void,  saying  agato  that  it  tovaded  the 
righte  of  the  States  to  controlling  their  own  internal  affairs,  and 
I  fato  would  quote  Horace  Greeley,  the  editor  at  the  tima  at  your 
great  newsp^iwr:  "Oreedy  and  malignant  partlsanahip  demaiided. 
as  necessary  to  the  public  welfare,  measures  which  were  only  need- 
ful for  the  matotenance  of  unwcxthy  and  corrupt  men  to  power. 
Of  these  measui'M  the  anforownwit  act  waa  ona-o<  tha  matt  edlnoa. 
Under  it  shameful  abuses  have  been  perpetnuted." 

PtMltical  power  would  have  pssssil  nominally  to  maassa  ot  nawly 
irsnrhlsert  mmiuss  and  siiliially  toBBHttaiy 
cMl:  autliantlsau. 

I  win  mention  one  other  case,  tha  MUligan 
a  ettlaea  at  TwMana  ^  Ha  waa  a  soatbsra  ofmpatbkmt  oaA  did  not 
nonseai  the  lact.  He  waa  arrestui  by  the  nUlitary  awthfHies.  trted 
by  a  Fedatal  military  eoort.  and  sentenced  to 
sued  out  a  wzit  at  haheas  xorpus.  Tha  I 
since  the  Federal  courte  to  IZMttaaa.wcae  open  durtog 
time  that  Minigan  waa  entitted  to  be  triad  to  a  dvU  ooort  befota 
a  Jury  that  the  trial  before  the  military  tribunal  waa  void.  Judge 
David  Davis  rendered  the  decision,  and  to  the  coarse  of  It  he  said- 
to  a  fanatical  Congress:  "Tou  have  vtolated  the  Conatltotion.  It 
la  true  that  the  man  at  bar  has  odium  all  over  him  and  he  la 
humble:  but  he  has  a  right,  and  that  right  is  given  him  by  tha 
Constitution  of  the  United  Stotes.  to  be  tried  by  a  civil  jury  to  a 
civil  court."  MUligan's  life  was  saved  because  the  Cotirt  was  brave 
enough  to  uphold  the  Constitution  against  both  toe  President  and 
Congress. 

As  a  result  of  theee  various  decisions  a  storm  of  denunciation 
broke  out  man  violent  than  anything  that  has  been  said  agatnat 
the  President's  proposal  to  pack  the  Court.  The  Court  "had 
made  Itself  the  suppcvt  of  the  advocates  of  rebellion'',  had  pro- 
vided "a  secure  shelter  for  treason  vanquished  on  tha  battle- 
field." It  had  "destroyed  the  congressional  plan  for  reconstruc- 
tion." "Verbal  sophistries"  had  been  appUed  "to  eooceal  Iniqui- 
tous doctrtoes".  and  the  Court  was  attacked  as  "rebel  hirelings", 
as  "traitors",  betrayers  of  the  "great  revolution",  and  tha  JUsttoea 
were  assailed  as  "antediluvian  Judges",  "old  fossils".  "Bine  old 
superior  pettifoggers." 

Bills  were  toteoduced  to  deny  the  right  of  the  Oourt  to  peas 
upon  constitutional  questions,  and  as  today  proposala  were  mada 
for  6-3  or  7-2  decisions  to  restrict  the  Court's  power  at  revlsfw 
of  the  acte  of  Congrees.  and  the  one  propoeal  made  to  enlarge 
the  Court's  membership  was  so  strongly  opposed  by  both  B^ 
publicans  and  Democrate  of  the  North  as  a  aehotam  to  pack  tha 
Oourt  Oiat  it  was  quickly  dropped. 

The  Supreme  Court  saved  the  South  because  It  saved  the  Oon- 
stitution. 

ihe  South  has  every  ehaooe  of  agato  being  In  the  minctlty  and 
of  being  submoged  by  the  votes  of  the  proletariat  to  oar  great 
dUes.  "The  New  England  Stotea  eeem  to  ssnss  this  threat  fW 
themselves,  and  all  but  1  of  their  12  Senators  ars 
Roosevelt  plan. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  the  iMdance  whetf "  of 
aa  Preaident  Wilson  eallad  It.  It  Is  the  only  factor  far  atabtllty 
we  have  to  this  country,  wlto  a  population  easily  swayed  by  smo- 
tlons  and  influenced  by  slogans. 

With  the  growth  ot  administrative  government  and  tlM  great 
Increase  to  the  power  of  the  Executive  through  tha  sobasrstoa  at 
Congress,  which  has  abdicated  from  many  at  ite 
powers  by  delegating  them  to  the  Exaeotlve,  It  la  all  tha 
essary  that  the  situation  of  the  Court  should  be  aasared  and  that 
the  position  which  it  early  assumed  and  haa  atwaya  matotatoad 
of  independeztce  frcnn  every  external  influence  ba  anstolnart. 

As  that  great  Jurist,  Justice  Story,  said  to  hla  famofoa  OaaamcA* 
tarles  on  the  Constltutton.  "Ttoen  can  be  no  sec^ty  for  a  mtooctty 
to  a  free  government  except  through  the  Judicial  *—**■*"—"  " 

Cwitroit,  8.  0«  Jfay  27,  1937. 
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/iMimal  Conference  of  fhe  Women's  IHvisioBv  New 
York  State  DeoMcntic  Conunittee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  CAROUNE  CDAY 

or  NSW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESElTrATIVES 
Twe$day.  Jtme  IS,  1937 


or 


JAXB    A.    PABLBT. 

inr  THs  DnooB  op  amkual  oomfbdbvcb  op 

nW  TOBK  STATS  DSMOCBATIO  OOM- 

s.  Tn  Jims  s,  vtn 


r,  I  aik  to  bA?e  inserted  In  the 
RiooBB  the  addzesB  of  Footmaster  Generml 
ftekgr  at  the  dinner  of  the  annual  conference  of  the 
Wemenii  UttUkm,  New  Tock  State  Democratic  oommittee. 
tQ  gyiacuse,  N.  Y^  June  8.  I  was  present  at  the  dinner, 
snd  fed  that  Mr.  ItakT^  address  win  be  of  interest  to 
woBsen  cowraUy. 

Tliere  beinc  no  objeetiao,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  RacoaB.  as  follows: 


to  OM,  irtMD  X  flnt  b«saa  ttimfclng  at  tvhat  X  might 
say  to  yofu  tosUgbt.  tliat  the  taoak  ongtoml  eontiltoiitkxi  I  oould 
mate  to  Uili  gattMrtxv  woold  be  to  gim  my  ovn  reecttoB  to  the 
eBMfMsee  of  vobmb  «ir****  ***^  poUtloel  tmvt  One  of  ^*w  moet 
Sntevestlng  aqieete  of  human  beings  Is  thetr  edaptablUty.  You 
pUhend  hove  today  to  dlseoas  poUttcs.  Ho  one  seems  to  con- 
It  aa  exfenflvdhaary  onrastnn  uid.  yet»  18  yean  ago  the  qoee- 
of  viMfthv  voBMB  wtn  to  be  aoeonled  soOrage  vas  agttattng 
of  the  woisn  and  aU  of  the  men  of  tbB  country.  Now. 
than  tvo  dntailas  after  they  we  granted  the  Tote.  women 
la  govermaent  tn  a  major  way  mudb  to  fhe  better- 
oC  gotenunspt  Uaelf  and  greatly  to  the  credit  of 


Mr  poimeal  Ufa  oosva  the  entire  era  of  "votoe  for  women."    I 
yoa  were  aOowed  to  Tote,  and  I  have  had 
asMMmt  or  poUtleal  eiperlence  sinoe  then.    X  think 
■U  look  back  wtth  ainsMiiiiiiit  at  the  Xeaia  of  thoas  con* 
hdd  ttiat  the  ertenskm  of  sufTrage  to  women  was 
a  Moiw  at  oar  aowcnmient.    Tnitf  <1.  women's  einenfiiioe  In  the 

a  qnlckailng  aodal  conaeloaBness  In 
This  is  fortunate  because  the  eodal  procieeeiiw,  the 
of  the  hoaae.  the  human  liealiiuiiil  of  people  In  Indus- 
at  the  hOBf*  and  conditions  of  labor  for 
IS  In  which  women  have  a 
tttf  Interest.    I  do  not  in  any  way  wish  to 
of  any  lack  la  this  raspeet,  but  X  must  con- 
that  thorn  iiusstlniM  ipp*^  man  tanmedlatdy  to  women.    X 
that  the  great  Inftwest  of  ttke  woman  of  this  country  in 
for  social  legtalatkm  in  the  last  eleotlaa 
think  and  feel  upon  these 


X  have  la  mind  one 
I  aasB.    A  few  daya 


oldlOh  lady  who.  X  think.  lUustntee 

before  electton  she  waa  asksd  how  she 

-1  generally  vote  the  BapubUcan 

when  you  auut  do  ue  right 

So.  X  am  going  to  vote  for  Mr. 


eomplea  the  area  of  oar  Uvea 
upon  which  Oovsmment  Intnadss  beooaiee  greater  and  gxeattf. 
And  as  it  Osaa  IS  beeoaaM  man  aad  more  necsasary  to  have  those 
who  participate  in  Oovemment  better  trained  fOr  their  posl- 

~       "         Bipem  of  Oineininsnr  can  be  carried  on 

iBliellltBiitly.    Oevenuaent,  like  UXe  It- 
livlag  lagiiilwi.  la  oanstaaay  evolvlag.    There 
■a  by  which  Itsevotutlan  in  any  particular  direction 
iteed.    One  guaranty  only  can  we  give,  and  that  is 
if  mar  be  ItttaUlgOBtly  iafonned.  will  concern 
wlUi  thsir  Quivsmmsnt.   They  can  in  this 
WBv  give  tattaanaalvH  the  beat  that  human  aqMrtenoa  and  wisdom 
can  Drlng  In  the  way  of  stif -govemmont. 
X  have  aaM  that  giiiaiaiiienl  beoomes  more  and  more  oompley. 
tf  ear  fluieiiiiiiaiil  la  aot  to  hf^'iT**  an  outworn  and  archaic 
tt  BHMt  TCspond  to  Its  newer  re^onsibnittes.    With  the 
I'b  latenet  to  pobUe  aSaln.  X  have  high  hopee 
thsfutara:  fer  wonan.  fundaawntally  latereeted  asth^  are  In 
cf  Ufa,  can.  throui^  their  concern  hi  the  proh- 
to  the  proper  eoluttona  of  the 
X  have  eeea  la  my  time  the  growth 
tiiey  were  the  Intereet  almost  esdu- 
slviiy  of  a  Sav  who  ware  active  tn  par^  wmncJIs  to  now,  whnw 

of  Intereetlng  every  dtiaen  of  the  country. 
that  tt  la  accepted  as  proper  Hid  right  that  women's 
la  Oovonment  is  real,  intelligent,  and  eameet,  X  look 
Ilka  theee  as  toappj  portents  for  the  future.    There 


are  problems  ahead  of  us,  espedidly  In  the  Held  of  social  leglali^ 
tkm.  which  I.  for  one.  can  face  with  much  more  oowfldence  when 
X  know  that  you  are  weighing  the  proe  and  cons  of  those  problems 
aad  are  prepared  to  Indicate  your  desire  for  their  solution. 

Already  women  have  bad  a  major  part  in  the  molding  of  public 
opinion  to  such  an  extent  that  we  have  as  actual  aooompllahments 
such  far-reaching  acts  as  those  to  prcHnote  world  peace  and  child 
welfarB.  It  has  been  the  activities  of  women  that  have  facili- 
tated the  attainment  ol  such  social  reforms  as  old-age  penskms, 
unemployment  Insurance,  TninimnTn  wages  for  women  in  indus- 
try ahd  hiunane  Immigration  laws.  Women  have  demanded  and 
Government  has  provided  playgrounds  and  parks,  hoapltals  and 
sanitariums  and  an  extension  of  edvicational  facilities.  Tou  have 
been  willing  to  work  and  fight  for  these  through  defeat  and  vic- 
tory for  aU  theee  years,  and  tonight  as  you  sit  in  this  room.  I  am 
sure  you  have  a  great  sense  of  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  these 
eariy  dreams  have  come  true.  , 

But,  great  as  had  been  your  accomplishment,  there  Is  still  much 
to  be  done.  In  the  first  place,  women  must  be  on  guard  to  eee 
to  it  that  some  imtoward  event  does  not  occur  to  cauee  a  sl^i 
back  from  the  advanced  position  attained.  Progress  has  too  often 
been  obstructed  by  a  temporary  shift  in  mass  opinion  caused 
usually  by  a  let  down  of  effort  on  the  part  of  thoae  who,  having 
attained  some  of  their  goals,  allowed  for  a  time  their  enthtislaam 
to  become  dormant.  Continued  vigilance  will  insure  continiied 
progress,  and  I  know  that  the  enthusiasm  of  your  leaders  will 
ke^  you  continually  vigUant  so  as  to  avoid  any  temporary  retro- 


BecoDdly,  the  progressive  enactments  which  you  have  brought 
about  have  come  so  quickly  that  the  administrative  machinery 
of  theee  progressive  laws  have  had  to  be  set  up  with  practically 
no  experience  as  a  guide.  Consequently,  the  administration  of 
the  various  phases  of  social  legislation  must  be  watched  care- 
fully so  that  any  defects  can  be  quickly  remedied  to  the  end  that 
a  sixx4>le  and  efllrlwit  administration  of  all  these  laws  may  be 
brought  about  without  undue  delay.  The  quicker  this  is  accom- 
plished, the  less  effective  will  be  the  criticism  on  the  part  of 
thoee  who  disagree  with  our  policies  and  the  sooner  will  these 
enactments  be  accepted  as  a  permanent  part  of  our  government. 

Thirdly,  many  things  are  yet  to  be  done.  We  must  solve  the 
problem  of  child  labor,  nationally.  Everyone  knows  that  child 
labor  must  be  abolished,  and  I  am  sure  that  in  due  course  a 
formula  can  be  reached  which  will  erase  forever  child  labor  trom. 
our  national  picture. 

WhUe  great  strides  have  been  made  in  the  way  of  ittvan  clearance 
and  better  housing,  the  field  Is  still  of  great  magnitude.  This  is 
a  problem  that  should  be  extremely  interesting  to  women.  We 
must  not  in  any  way  let  up  in  oxir  efforts  luitil  decent  living 
quarters  are  within  reach  of  all. 

Labor  has  gained  more  leisure  and  more  income,  and  when  the 
ptopa  balance  is  finally  struck  and  laws  enacted  to  insure  its 
permanency,  the  country  win  be  more  prosperous,  more  contented, 
and  cloaer  to  the  Ideals  which  Inspired  the  fotmdlng  at  the 
Bqmbllc. 

Agriculture  must  be  protected  so  that  those  who  work  the 
land  WLQ  have  the  same  benefits  that  accrue  to  thoee  who  live  tn 
the  dtles.  This  means  good  roads,  rural  electrtflcatlon,  adequate 
marketing  facilities,  and  actual  protection  against  drought  and 
flood. 

Labor  and  agriculture,  which  I  have  both  mentianed  separately, 
have  also  a  mutual  responsibility  to  each  other,  which,  of  course, 
will  ultimately  be  recognized,  thus  opening  the  way  for  each  group 
to  insure  the  proq)erity  of  the  other  group.  Women  can  take  a 
great  part  la  bringing  about  an  understanding  between  these  two 
great  groups  of  our  pcqiulatlon  through  the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation which  will  promote  the  working  out  of  their  problems. 
Here  again  we  must  work  toward  a  balance,  and  here  again,  once 
we  obtain  the  balance,  we  will  have  made  permanent  strides  toward 
permanent  prosperity  and  permanent  contentment. 

Some  may  say  that  I  am  giving  too  much  credit  to  the  women  of 
the  country  tor  the  social  progress  we  have  made.  Some  will  say 
that  I  am  leaning  too  heavily  upon  the  women  of  the  country  for 
the  solution  of  problems  3ret  to  be  staved.  Tlils  Is  not  the  case. 
Both  men  and  women  will  have  to  work  together  as  they  have 
done  In  the  past.  However,  vmnen  by  their  nature  sui^y  ele- 
ments which,  when  coupled  with  the  elements  common  to  men. 
facilitate  progress.  It  is  hard  to  put  your  finger  on  Just  what 
each  can  do  best,  but  you  cannot  deny  that  there  has  been  more 
social  progress  in  the  United  States  in  the  past  18  yean  alnoe  the 
women  have  had  the  vote  and  have  ooc^ierated  wtth  men  in 
puldic  affairs,  than  there  was  in  the  whole  of  our  hiiAory  before 
women  were  enfranchised. 

Now  X  want  to  inject  a  personal  note.  It  Is  almost  10  years 
since  I  became  associated  In  an  offldal  way  with  the  State  organl- 
aation  of  our  party.  For  almost  half  of  that  time  I  have  also  been 
chairman  of  the  national  organization  of  our  party.  1^  way  has 
been  made  easier  by  the  cooperation  ttiat  has  been  gl^n  me  by 
the  Democrattc  women  of  America  and  of  New  York.  They  have 
performed  a  patriotic  service  for  which  I  shall  forever  be  grateful. 
There  is  no  need  of  me  repeating  that  I  am  for  equal  rights  for 
women  in  peptics.  There  is  no  need  of  me  saying  that  the  credit 
for  what  we  have  aocomplished  belongs  to  women  eqxeslly  with 
men.  There  is  no  need  of  me  adding,  but  I  will  add.  that  the 
participation  of  women  in  our  party  councils  has  been  responslbte 
for  the  great  strides  made  by  our  party  in  the  State  and  the  Mk- 
tlon.  X  be^>eak  your  continued  interest,  your  continued  enthusi- 
asm, and  your  contlniied  support.  Keep  up  the  good  wosk  and 
we  will  have  nothing  to  fear  in  the  future.    Our  State  wiU  re- 
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Biala  Democratio,  and  we  shall  elect  a  majority  to  the  constitu- 
tional convention  to  insure  writing  into  our  fundamental  laws  of 
the  State  those  progressive  enactments  which  have  been  so  ably 
fostered  and  approved  dxirlng  the  administration  of  our  present 
great  Governor,  Herbert  E.  Lehman. 

NatloEnlly,  too.  yoiu  support  and  effort  will  assist  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  liberal  govemmen-,  and  there  wiU  be  no  end  to  the 
crusade  of  progress  so  well  \inder  way  under  the  inspiring  leader- 
ship of  the  pecqpIe'B  warrior,  our  great  President.  Ptanklln  D. 
Booeevrtt. 


Stand  of  Roads  Committee  on  Cartwright 
Amendment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAtlVES 
Tuesday.  June  15, 1937 

BCr.  CARTWRIQHT.     Mr.  Speaker,  Inasmuch  as  there 

have  been  some  inqiiiries  and  indications  of  interest  as  to 

the  position  of  members  of  the  Committee  on  Roads  of  the 

House  on  the  amendment,  which  I  offered  to  the  work-relief 

Ull  (H.  J.  Res.  361)   to  allocate  $150,000,000  for  highway 

construction.  I  wish  to  place  in  the  Rio(»s  the  votes  of 

members  of  the  committee  (Hi  the  roll  call  vote  on  June  1. 

as  follows: 

Yeas— 19 

Democrats:  WHbum  Cartwrtght,  of  Oklahoma:  William  M.  Whit- 
tington,  of  Mississippi:  Thomas  Olfalley,  of  Wisconsin;  Jennings 
Bandolph,  of  West  Virginia;  Hugh  Peterson,  of  Oeorgia;  John  L. 
MeClellan.  of  Arkansas;  Nat  Patton.  of  Texas;  and  John  J.  ^;iark- 
man.  of  Alabama. 

Progressive:  Bernard  J.  Gehrmann.  of  Wisconsin. 

Republicans:  James  W.  Ifott,  of  Oregon;  Kari  SteOan.  of  ICa- 
braska:  and  Cassiui  C.  Dow^,  of  Xowa. 

Nays— 4 

Democrats:  Lindsay  C.  Warren,  of  North  OaroUna;  lionrad  C. 
Wallgren.  of  Washington;  OrviUe  Zimmerman,  of  ICissouri;  Xiewls  Ii. 
Boyer,  of  Illinois;  and  William  8.  Jacobsen.  of  Iowa. 

X*aired  tar — 1 

Bepublican:  Jeeee  P.  Wolcott.  of  BCchlgan. 

Not  voting — 3 

Democrats:  J.  W.  Rtfblnson,  of  Utah,  and  Robert  T.  Secrest,  of 
Ohio. 

Bepublican:  Bert  Lord,  of  New  York. 

A  total  of  178  Members  from  39  States  were  recorded  In 
support  of  the  amendment  on  the  final  vote.  Including  a 
majority  of  20  State  delegations,  while  a  majOTity  of  1& 
State  delegations  voted  against  it  The  vote  in  aeven  other 
States  was  tied.  Positions  of  Members  from  two  States — 
New  Mexico  and  Vermont — were  not  recorded.  Under  the 
circumstances  I  am  proud  of  the  vote. 


same  general  direction.  I  can  and  do  support  the  Bio- 
Qroarty  bill  and  the  General  Welfare  Act,  as  both  of  thsm 
recognise  the  prlnciide  that  I  have  Just  stated.  Ba^  tt 
them,  as  well  as  any  other  similar  typottf  legialatlon  in- 
troduced, would  of  necessity  undergo  such  modlfleations  and 
changes  as  discussion  and  experience  disclosed  were  needed. 


National  Old-Age  Pensions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  15, 1937 

Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  now.  more  than  ever, 
that  as  a  matter  of  economic  recovery  and.  looming  even 
larger  than  that,  as  a  matter  of  social  Justice  a  tax  plan 
should  be  devised  that  will  guarantee  to  every  American 
citizen  who  desires  to  accept  its  benefits  a  sufficient  and 
decent  competence  tbrougli  his  declining  years. 

Tlie  Social  Security  Act  passed  under  the  leadersbip  of 
President  Roosevelt  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  It 
falls  woefully  short  of  accomplishing  what  most  be  done. 
The  numerous  bills  now  pending  before  tba  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  Congress  are  all  tarther  stops  In  the 

^'Txxt — Ah>        ^ 


na.  vowKSXNs  has 

I  am  convinced  that  Dr.  Townaend.  by  his  unusual  and 
arbitrary  actions,  has  driven  from  himself  almost  every 
Member  of  Congress.  His  statement  that  the  laoo-a-month 
proposal  was  "holding  a  whiff  of  straw  tied  to  a  stick  in 
front  <rf  a  cow's  nose  to  g^  the  cow  to  follow  you"  was  to  me 
shocking  and  disappointing.  His  statement  that  any  Con- 
gressman who  supported  President  Roosevelt  and  parts  of 
his  New  Deal  program,  even  though  he  supported  the  Qen- 
eral  Welfare  Act.  should  be  marked  for  defeat  in  1938.  and 
his  further  statement  that  he  considered  other  matters  of 
greater  importanoe  than  the  national  old-age  pension  matter 
resulted  in  driving  from  him  every  vestige  of  congressicmal 
support  that  he  had.  Mr.  Arthur  L.  J<dmson.  the  legislative 
representative  of  the  Townsend  movement  here.  I  have  found 
to  be  an  able,  capable,  and  sincere  lawyer  and  gentleman. 
I  am  not  in  acccnrd  with  Ooogressman  McOtoasTT's  refer- 
ences to  him.  Mr.  Johnson  was  as  deeply  surprised  and 
shocked  at  the  attitude  Dr.  Townsend  took  as  I  was.  and  as 
were  others  who  heard  him  make  such  statonents. 

I  was  opposed  to  the  money-raising  program  of  Dr.  Town- 
send,  refared  to  by  Congressman  McQioastt  tn  his  speech, 
and  I  earlier  made  my  opposition  known  to  my  Townsend 
friends  in  Washington.  I  did  sign  the  discharga  petition 
on  the  Clerk's  desk  to  bring  the  General  Welfare  Act  on  to 
the  floor  of  the  House,  and  I  did  so  with  full  knowledge  of 
its  contents,  believing  then  and  now  that  it  is  a  long  step  in 
the  right  direction  looking  toward  social  justice  and  entitled 
tt*  be  given  consideration  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Some  of  the  very  finest  friends  that  I  have  In  my  district 
are  among  the  Townsend  supporters.  I  shall  wock  tor  thttn 
and  the  thousands  of  other  good  people  in  my  district  irtM> 
are  entitled  to  comfort  and  decency  and  hairiness  in  their 
declining  years  instead  of  misery,  poverty,  and  heartrending 
suffering  and  humiliation  such  as  is  now  prevalenL 
sTAXs  Faiiaiow  wot  Boocasa^n. 

I  am  glad  that  my  State  is  in  the  forefront  in  ttie  uuMer 
of  old-age  pensions  but  we  are  a  long  way  from  soivtng  the 
problem.  We  must  completely  abandon  the  FMeral  system 
of  oontributioDs  and  must  set  up  a  national  system  of  old- 
age  pensions  giving  to  every  Amolean  citiaen.  iixeoieetive 
of  the  State  in  which  he  lives,  an  equal  ccmxpeteooe.  so  thai 
he  may  live  in  comfort  and  decency  throuihout  the  remain- 
ing years  of  his  life.  This  can  only  be  done  and  provided 
for  by  national  legislation.  If  there  are  some  who  believe 
that  a  nattonal  transacticm  tax  or  sales  tax  is  not  the  proper 
method  of  raising  the  money,  then  some  other  method  muit 
be  devised. 

BBOM  IWCXfg  TAX 

The  Social  Security  Act,  as  now  administered,  levies  a 
gross-income  tax  on  26.000,000  Amrrtcan  people,  all  a<  es- 
tremely  low  incomes.  It  may  be  that  this  points  the  way 
to  the  type  of  tax  that  will  distribute  naticmal  annual  income, 
will  guarantee  security  to  every  American,  and  will  open  the 
way  for  the  youth  of  our  land  to  find  employment  and  to 
grow  into  useful  citiaens  with  an  omxtrtunity  for  full  reaUa»- 
tion  of  their  hopes,  aspirations,  and  amhitinna. 

In  order  to  aoccmpUsh  this,  the  principle  ol  a  gross  in- 
come tax  would,  of  necessity,  have  to  be  a  graduated  tea. 
substantially  increasing  as  it  wrat  into  the  blgbK  brackefci 
of  income.  It  would  have  to  be  levied  upon  evofy  tneonie 
of  individuals,  copartoershipa,  assodattons,  and  eorpora- 
tions,  that  were  engaged  in  proflt-maklng  cuter  prises  aa4 
it  would  have  to  be  collected  monthly  instead  of  annimfly 
and  disbursed  monthly.  The  forefoing  wiggesttnn  is  purely 
my  own  and  comes  to  me  as  a  result  of  the  methods  now 
being  practiced  under  the  Social  Security  Act,  which,  while 
moving  in  the  right  direction,  is  totally  Inartwyiate 
tt  denies  its  meafcr  bcneflts  to  the  aiilUflna  cf 

m  tlM  peatest  indnitry  of  all*  to  wit:  Agxioaltwa. 
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Ukewise  it  denies  Its  benefits  to  every  indtvidiial  who  bas 
the  courage  to  engage  in  buslnesB  for  taJmaelf  in  an  inde- 
pendent way  and  to  that  great  army  of  profwwional  and 
aemipraf esriaoal  workers,  as  wen  as  all  older  peofde  ^irtio 
damot  or  win  not  qualify  as  being  destitute. 
ruaicsrLEa  atvst  bx  pabam  otnrr 

An  analysis  of  my  stand  here  taken  is  merely  a  reitera- 
tion of  what  I  said  upon  hundreds  of  occasions  in  talking 
to  old-age  pension  groups  during  the  last  2  years  of  this 
subject  and  that  is,  that  I  was  not  concerned  with  individ- 
ualities or  personaHtiee,  but  solely  with  principles. 

I  am  convinced  that  no  sound  recovery  can  ever  come 
vxtil  we  flist  completely  control  and  regulate  our  national 
flnanrfs  and  second,  imtfl  we  Justly  and  equitably  distribute 
our  national  annual  production  and  to  accmnplish  this 
latter,  there  is  no  more  deserving  and  appropriate  agency 
than  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  America  by  whose  genius, 
toil,  and  struggle,  the  productive  America  of  today  was  made 


Be  Fair  to  Boulder  Dam — Southern  California  Asks 

for  a  Square  Deal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  CHARLES  J.  COLDEN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

-^D(  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  IS,  1937 

Ifr.  COLDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  1,  14  days  ago.  the 
water  in  Lake  Mead,  that  great  artificial  reservoir  created 
by  Boulder  Dam  on  the  Colorado  River,  reached  an  eleva- 
tion such  that  the  huge  electric  generators  at  the  dam  were 
able  to  start  the  production  of  firm  electric  power.  It  is 
true  that  before  that  date  some  power  was  inroduced.  but 
this  was  of  an  interim  or  temporary  character.  From  now 
on.  as  the  water  in  the  lake  rises  higher  and  higher,  addi- 
tional firm  power  will  be  generated  until  the  ultimate  capacity 
ot  the  project  is  reached,  which  is  1.760.000  horsepower. 

Sometime  before  the  end  of  this  year  the  United  States 
win  start  the  generation  and  sale  of  electric  power  at  an- 
other great  Federal  dam — that  at  Bonneville  on  the  Colum- 
bia River.  Tlius  practically  concurrently  two  fine  Federal 
projects  necessary  for  the  prevention  of  fiood  and  improve- 
ment of  navigation,  but  at  the  same  time  capable  of  produc- 
ing vast  quantities  of  electric  pow^  will  beccune  going  en- 
terprises. 


Hie  united  States  may  well  be  proud  oi  these  two  projects. 
and  I  trast  my  colleagues  will  pard<Ki  me  if  I  take  a  few 
minutes  in  which  to  speak  to  them  of  these  two  puJaHc  enter- 
prises of  such  far-reaching  Importance  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
I  am  more  familiar  with  the  first  of  tiiese  because  it  is  of 
particular  interest  to  the  section  tnm  which  I  come.  I  am 
hardly  less  interested,  however,  in  the  project  on  the  Colum- 
bia River  because  we  of  the  West  realise  that  what  is  bene- 
lletal  to  one  section  of  our  country  is  beneficial  to  the  rest. 
Besides  this,  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Committee  oo  Rivers  and  Harbora,  which  recommended  the 
development  at  Bonneville.  '^ 

Boulder  Dam  was  authoriaed  bf  the  Swing^ohnson  biH 
which  passed  the  Congress  and  was  approved  by  President 
Cocdidge  late  in  the  year  1928.  The  authorizing  act  became 
a  law  only  after  many  years  of  hearing  and  struggle. 

Located  as  the  dam  is,  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Colo- 
rado River,  the  upper  Ccdorado  River  States  were  fearful 
that  upon  tts  construction,  ric^ts  to  the  water  impounded 
and  made  active  would  become  fixed  in  favor  ot  lower 
States  users  and  that  the  upper  States  in  years  to  come 
might  find  that  much  of  the  water  of  the  river  had  become 
appropriated  so  that  theb-  use  of  such  water  would  be  frus- 
trated. It  waa  iinda  these  drcumstancea  that  there  was 
fcuncfaed  by  tteae  States  an  effort  to  brtnf  about  an  inter- 


state compact  whereby  the  upper  States  might  be  given  • 
firm  title  to  water  which  they  could  use  10  years  hence,  or 
30  years  hence,  or  50  years  hence.  Finally,  at  Santa  Fe, 
N.  Mez.,  in  1922.  representatives  of  the  seven  States  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  signed  the  so-called  Colorado  River 
compact,  which  gave  these  upper-division  States  the  pro- 
tection which  they  so  greatly  desired  and  needed.  This 
compact  was  not  of  particular  benefit  to  the  lower  States 
of  the  Colorado  River  Basin.  The  State  of  Arizona  never 
has  ratified  it.  California  finally  ratified  it,  whether  Arizona 
did  or  not,  but  upon  condition  that  her  ratification  should  be- 
c<xne  effective  only  when  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
had — 

Duly  authorized  and  directed  the  construction  by  the  United 
States  of  a  dsun  in  the  main  stream  of  the  Colorado  River  at  or 
below  Boulder  Canyon  adequate  to  create  a  storage  reservoir  of 
a  capacity  of  not  less  than  20,000.000  acre-feet  of  water."  ^Ch. 
33.  Statutes  of  California.  1925.) 

pcsFoeas  or  boxtloeb  daic 

A  few  years  thereafter  the  Swing-Johnson  bill  was 
passed.  Thus  the  upper  basin  States  of  the  Colorado  River 
secured  the  protection  they  desired  through  the  Colorado 
River  compact;  the  lower  basin  States  secured  a  great  de- 
velopment at  Boulder  Canyon. 

The  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  really  authorizes  two 
projects  as  follows: 

First.  The  Ail-American  Canal,  which  takes  water  from 
the  river  Just  above  the  international  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico  and  carries  it  into 
the  Imperial  Valley.  This  part  of  the  project  is  by  the 
express  terms  of  the  act  handled  as  a  reclamation  develop- 
ment. 

Second.  Boulder  Dam,  which  stores  water  to  protect  Im- 
perial Valley  from  floods,  aids  in  a  small  way  navigation, 
facilitates  reclamation,  provides  a  source  of  domestic  water 
to  southern  California  and  furnishes  ultimately  1,760.000 
horsepower  of  electricity.  According  to  the  act  which  au- 
thorizes these  two  projects,  essentially  separate  in  nature,  ail 
financial  transactions  affecting  them  are  cleared  through  a 
special  fund  called  the  Colorado  River  Dam  fimd  into  which 
and  out  of  which  flow  all  advances,  costs  of  construction, 
revenues,  expenses,  and  repayments  to  the  Government  of 
principal  and  interest. 

noNSKsiKG  nr  public  powzi 

When  Boulder  Dam  was  authorized  the  public  develop- 
ment of  power  was  not  looked  upon  with  favor.  At  that 
time  the  Government  was  generating  a  small  amoimt  of 
electric  energy  at  small  plants  constructed  in  connection 
with  so^e  of  its  reclamation  projects.  Where  a  navigation 
dam  had  been  built  and  hydroelectric  power  became  avail- 
able as  an  incident  thereto  such  power  privilege  was  usu- 
ally leased  to  a  private  corporation.  There  was  a  strong 
sentiment  against  the  Government  in  any  wise  getting  into 
the  power  business. 

In  a  way,  the  Boulder  project  broke  through  this  opposi- 
tion to  the  Government  having  anytliing  to  do  with  power, 
but  only  at  the  price  of  having  the  power  possibilities  at 
Boulder  loaded  up  with  many  onerous  restrictions  and  con- 
ditions which  seem  strangely  out  of  line  with  the  present 
liberal  policy  of  the  Government  toward  the  Federal  produc- 
tion and  sale  of  power.  Thus  the  legislation  passed  in  1928 
provided  that  not  one  cent  of  money  should  be  appropriated 
for  construction  until  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  had 
made — 

Provision  for  revenues  by  contract  •  •  •  adequate  in  his 
judgment  to  Insure  payment  of  all  expense  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance •  •  •  incurred  by  the  United  States  and  the  repay- 
ment within  50  years  •  •  •  of  all  amoiints  advanced  •  •  • 
together  with  interest  thereon  made  reimbxu'sable  under  t>«<T  act. 

An  interest  rate  of  4  percent  was  fixed  which  was  margi- 
nally higher  than  the  then  interest  cost  of  money  to  tho 
Government  While  the  dam  concededly  served  an  impor- 
tant flood-control  purpose  and  while  Congress  declared  in 
the  act  that  $25,000,000  of  the  cost  was  allocated  to  flood 
control,  the  act  itself  c<xitemplated  that  power  should  repay 
this  item  with  4-percent  interest  as  well  as  the  remaining 
cost  of  the  dam.    As  it  was  a  serious  matter  for  anyone  to 
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enter  into  a  contract  for  as  long  as  50  years,  the  act  did 
give  to  those  who  assumed  the  obligation  a  modicum  of  pro- 
tection by  providing  that  the  price  fhKd  in  the  contracts 
should  be  readjusted  15  years  after  date  of  contract  and 
every  10  years  thereaf  to: — 

nther  upward  or  downward  as  to  price  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  find  to  be  justified  by  competitive  ccmdittoiia  at 
distributing  points  or  competitive  centers. 

SOUTKIBN  CALSrtXUriA  TTNDXBWSOTB  FSOJaCT 

Pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  act.  contracts  were  nego- 
tiated, mostly  for  power,  by  which  the  Government's  invest- 
ment was  definitely  and  firmly  assured  in  advance  of  the 
expenditure  of  a  single  cent  of  public  money. 

It  is  of  interest  to  point  out  who  made  these  ccmtracts. 
First,  there  was  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  of  South- 
em  California  which  was  about  to  construct  an  aqueduct 
from  the  Colorado  River  to  the  coast  and  needed  a  large 
block  ot  power  in  order  to  elevate  this  water  some  1.700  feet 
over  the  mountains.  This  district  was  allocated  and  ccmi- 
tracted  for  36  percent  of  the  total  firm  power  available. 
The  States  of  Arizona  and  Nevada  were  each  allocated  18 
percent  of  the  power  which  they  were  permitted  to  take 
upon  notice  at  any  t*"'*^  during  the  50-year  period.  The 
cities  of  Los  Angeles.  Pasadena,  Glendale,  and  Burbank. 
which  had  going  and  successful  municipal  plants,  were  al- 
located 19  percent  of  the  firm  power,  and  three  private 
utilities  were  allocated  the  9  percent  remaining.  Since 
the  date  of  the  original  contracts,  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
ha&  acquired  one  of  these  utilities  and  its  allotment  so  that 
the  firm  power  allocated  to  private  utilities  TepreaeaU  only 
about  8  percent  of  the  total.  In  order  to  further  protect 
the  Government  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  one  ot  the 
private.  con:ipanies  were  obl^ted  to  take  and  pay  for  such 
of  the  power  as  the  States  of  Arizona  and  Nevada  could  not 
use  It  win  thus  be  seen  that  this  project  of  the  Govern- 
ment was.  in  effect,  imderwritten  in  a  very  large  part  by 
public  agencies  not  engaged  in  business  as  a  matter  of 
profit  but  for  the  benefit  of  theh:  citizens. 

The  price  which  these  agenda  were  required  to  pay  for 
the  use  of  falling  water  was  such  that  64  percent  of  the 
obligation  was  adequate  to  reimburse  ttie  Government  for 
its  entire  estimated  Investment  with  4-percent  interest  in 
50  years. 

After  these  contracts  were  secured,  appropriations  were 
made  and  contracts  let  for  the  construction  of  Boulder  Dam. 
Construction  proceeded  rapidly  and  the  dam  was  completed 
bi  1936  and  water  began  to  fill  itp  the  great  reservoh*  behind 
the  dam. 

O08T  or  DAK,  ODfSRATIOM,  AND  TBAITSMISSIOir 

When  the  contracts  were  negotiated  it  was  decided  that  the 
Government  should  not  actually  generate  any  power  at  the 
dam,  but  should  lease  the  right  of  falling  water,  and  Uiat  it 
should  provide  generating  machinery,  but  lease  such  machin- 
ery to  the  parties  on  such  terms  that  as  to  the  machinery 
the  Government  would  be  repaid  the  cost  within  10  years  at 
4-percent  interest. 

The  dam,  including  the  $25,000,000  of  the  cost  allocated  to 
flood  control,  cost,  in  round  figures,  $100,000,000.  The  ma- 
chinery which  has  thus  far  been  installed  has  cost  between 
nine  and  ten  million,  dollars.  The  city  of  Los  Angeles  has 
built  two  transmission  lines  to  the  ccnst  entirely  at  its  own 
expense  at  a  cost,  including  receiving  facilities,  of  approxi- 
mately $1^.000.000.  The  Metropolitan  Water  District  has 
built  a  transmission  line  to  its  punning  stations  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  $3,400,000.  One  of  the  private  companies  has 
built  a  transmission  line  and  another  is  building  a  Une  to  the 
coast  at  the  present  time. 

TAZS8  AlffD  FtrrDBX  FBOmS 

Tliere  are  one  or  two  other  rather  interesting  features  of 
this  Boulder  Dam  project  which  Justify  passing  moition. 

While  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  was  wcarking  its 
way  through  the  Congress  the  States  of  Arizona  and  Nevada 
Insisted  that  some  iH-ovision  should  be  made  whereby  they 
would  receive  payments  out  of  revenues  from  the  dam  as  a 
substitute  for  the  taxes  they  would  receive  if  tt  wen  buUt 
bar  private  capitaL    Tht  Congress  decided  that  tt  was  fair 


to  pay  to  each  State,  during  the  period  of  amortitaatian. 
18^  percent  of  the  excess  revenue.  If  any.  reabaed  from  the 
sale  of  power. 

The  second  Interesting  feature  of  the  act  was  this:  It  was 
realized  that  after  the  Government  had  gotten  all  of  its 
money  back  from  the  dam.  the  project  would  still  be  a  going 
affair  capable  of  yielding  revenue  in  substantial  amount. 
Under  these  circumstances  Congress  in  its  wisdom  provided 
in  section  5  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  that — 

After  the  payments  to  the  United  States  of  aU  moii»  adTanosd, 
with  interest,  charges  should  be  on  such  basis,  and  ttte  revenue 
derlted  therefrom  shall  be  kept  in  a  separate  fund  to  bs  expended 
within  the  Colorado  River  Basin  as  may  heraaftar  be  prsscrfbed 
by  the  Congress. 

Thus,  after  the  project  had  paid  itself  out  it  was  to  be 
operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  seven  Colorado  River  Basin 
States  of  Arizona,  Calif  omia,  Cc^orado,  Nevada.  New  Mexico, 
Utah,  and  Wyoniiing* 


OTHEB  ntOJSCTB  OBT  FAf 

While  this  great  dam  was  being  built  under  the  conditions 
thus  sketchily  outlined,  marked  changes  were  taking  place  in 
the  United  States.  A  depression  of  unexampled  severity 
brought  about  an  entire  different  outlook  upon  things  by  our 
people.  A  different  attitude  toward  power  gradually  took 
form.  Our  people  began  to  see  the  social  significance  of 
low-cost  power. 

Timidity  over  the  idea  of  the  Government  generating  and 
disposing  of  hydroelectric  power  produced  at  projects  estab- 
lished for  navigation,  fkxxi  control,  and  the  like  began  to  dis- 
Appeal.  The  great  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  took  form. 
Bonneville  Dam  was  authorised.  The  servicing  cost  of  money, 
perhaps  because  of  Federal  policy,  perhaps  due  to  the  play  of 
economic  forces,  dropped  measurably. 

As  to  these  later  projects,  the  idea  was  not  to  load  power  up 
with  all  manner  of  burdenr.  and  restrictions  as  was  dooe  at 
Boulder  Dam,  but  to  see  that  it  stood  on  its  own  feet  and  was 
widely  distributed  to  the  public  at  as  low  a  cost  as  was  con- 
sistent with  business  principles. 

Now,  the  cost  of  hydroelectric  power,  unlike  the  cost  of 
steam-generated  power,  depends  primarily  upon  what  msar 
roughly  be  termed  "capital  cost."  By  that  I  mean  the  extent 
<tf  the  cost  allocated  to  powo',  the  period  of  time  wiUiin 
which  tt  is  to  be  repaid,  and  the  hiterest  rate 
C4)eraUng  expenses  are  insignificant. 


In  these  later  projects,  unlike  Boulder,  tt  seems  to  be  the 
idea  of  the  Government  that  power  should  bear  the  burden  of 
amortizing  only  that  portion  of  the  cost  which  is  fairly  alioc»- 
ble  to  power.  In  all  of  the  numerous  bills  setting  up  aa 
administration  for  Bonneville,  for  instaaoe.  no  snggMhnn 
appears  that  power  do  more  than  pay  its  own  way.  No  man- 
datory interest  rate  or  amortization  is  laid  down.  No  flaed 
period  of  years  is  presolbed  within  wfaicfa  the  Qufeiimiept 
must  get  its  money  back.  Contracts  in  advance  cA  oonstmc- 
tion  have  not  been  required. 

Tills  changed  attitude  of  tibe  Govemmeat  toward  power 
has  naturally  given  rise  to  grave  concern  and  anxiety  upon 
the  part  of  those  who  have  entered  Into  50-year  iTirtixits 
at  Boulder.  Does  the  Government  laopose  to  underent 
its  own  project  at  Boulder?  Is  tt  going  to  leave  those  public 
agencies  who  are  paying  for  Boulder  in  a  stratt  Jacket  until 
1945  whm  their  contracts  may  be  revised?  Is  it  going  to 
insist  upon  m^^^ng  a  side  profit  of  over  $1,0004WO  a  year  out 
of  these  agencies  by  charging  them  4  percent  interest  for 
money  that  costs  the  Government  less  than  8  percent  and 
have  power  usns  at  its  other  projects  provide  In  the  rates 
they  pay  for  only  a  reasonaUe  interest  charge?  Is  tt  goinff 
to  make  these  agencies  at  Boulder  pay  enougli  for  power 
to  amortize  with  interest  the  cost  of  the  dam  allocated 
to  flood  control  while  treating  patrons  of  other  projects  on 
a  different  basis? 

Of  course,  the  answer  is  clear.  TUs  Qovemment  of  outs 
cannot  thus  discriminate  between  tts  own  ptnjecls  and  the 
territ<^es  they  serve.  Many  years  avo  the  Cniuinsi  f  ortaads 
ttiftnlminstlon  by  the  railroads.  It  has  lortriddcn  diaerta* 
ination   hr  iatentate    tricplions 
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compftnles.  If  discrimination  by  private  utilities  is  wrong, 
it  Is  even  more  wrong  when  done  by  the  Oovemment  itself. 
Rates  at  different  Ooyemment  projects  should  not  neces- 
sarily be  the  same.  One  project  may  be  better  than  another. 
But  certainly  if  the  Oovemment  is  not  to  lay  itself  open 
to  iost  and  deserved  criticism  it  must  see  that  in  the  finan- 
cial requirements  it  makes  as  to  its  several  enterprises,  it 
applies  the  same  basis  and  the  same  yardstick. 


The  People  of  Norway,  Like  Those  of  the  Other 
Scandinavian  Countries,  Are  Far  More  Radical 
Politically  Than  Are  Their  Kinsmen  in  the 
United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  G.  TEIGAN 

or  MINNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  14,  1937 

Ifr.  TEIOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  17  last  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  addressing  the  "Syttende  Mai"  (17th  of  May) 
celebration  of  the  Sons  of  Norway  at  Baltimore,  Md.  On 
that  date  each  year  the  Norwegian  people  celebrate  the  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  their  constitutional  government 
in  1814.  under  which  political  democracy  has  been  permitted 
to  hold  sway  in  their  land.  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  sajring 
that  the  Oovemment  of  Norway  is  in  a  practical  sense  the 
most  democratic  governmental  set-up  on  the  European  Con- 
tinent. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  In  the  Storthing— Parlia- 
ment— the  members  numbering  150.  elected  for  3  years  by 
direct  vote  oa  universal  f  uflrage  of  citizens,  both  male  Siad 
female  of  23  years  of  age.  Tlie  Storthing  divides  itself  into 
two  sections,  one-fourth  of  the  membership  forming  the 
Tagthtng  and  three-fourths  the  Odelsthing.  which  consider 
the  leglalatioo  leparatdy.  sitting  in  joint  session  cm  failure 
to  agree  separately,  when  dedslon  is  made  by  a  two-thirds 
majority.  Tbe  Ktaxg  may  exercise  the  veto  twice,  but  if  the 
■une  taiU  is  passed  a  thtard  time  it  becomes  law.  Tlie  King 
appoints  an  eacecutive  Cabinet  of  at  least  eltfht  Minlstexs,  who 
may  meak  in  the  Storthing  but  have  no  vote. 


rMMXJUBon 

Tbit  democratic  machinery  aifords  the  Norwegian  people 
an  oiUMirtiiiitty  to  make  such  changes  in  their  economic  and 
poBtkal  organiaUon  as  the  wrigrncles  may  from  time  to 
tiBw  require.  No  Oipreme  Court  or  other  political  oil- 
gmicfay.  Inclndtng  the  King,  is  pomitted  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  enactment  of  wholesome  and  worth-while  legis- 
latkm  in  the  Interests  of  the  people. 

X  believe  that  a  few  facts  ooocorning  the  ccmditions  in  the 
lAnd  of  the  Midnight  Sun  with  references  to  the  other 
Hnandlnavlan  countries  will  prove  of  Interest  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  Tbeir  ways  of  meeting  the  depression, 
unemployment.  busfaMss  stagnation,  and  so  forth,  must  be 
of  some  interest  to  us. 

meunoMAruam  naawm  worn  woeLo  vbacb 

Though  the  Nrawegian  peoi^  are  am<mg  the  most  pacifist 
In  the  world  today,  and  thcni^  their  Oovemment  In  col- 
laboration with  the  Oovemments  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
FlntsBd  have  definitely  taken  steps  to  reduce  armaments 
and  have  reduced  expenditures  for  military  purposes.  Nor- 
way now  finds  herself  in  the  awkward  poirition  of  being  com- 
peUed  to  make  sane  slight  alteration  in  her  plan  to  reduce 
military  expenditures. 

Tlie  Norwegians  fear  that  fascism,  which  has  taken  pos- 
session of  several  of  the  larger  countries  of  Europe,  is  striv- 
ing to  establish  its  rule  throughout  aU  of  Europe.  Norway 
is  particularly  afraid  of  Hitler  and  his  regime  in  Oermany. 
There  is  also  some  slight,  thou^  perhaps  unjustified,  fear 
that  Russia  may  impose  its  rule  upon  Scandinavia.  This  is 
no  doubt  due  to  the  faet  that  under  the  rule  <tf  the  Csar. 
BoBsIa  was  at  all  times  a  pfftnitial  enemy  of  the  Scandl- 
BMrlan  ooontiles.    In  other  words,  this  eondltiQn  may  be 


psychological  rather  than  real,  as  every  indication  is  that 
Soviet  Russia  is  today  the  outstanding  advocate  of  peace 
in  the  world.  But  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  fascism,  which 
desires  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  working  classes  to 
the  rule  of  their  plunderers.  And  so  the  Parliament  of 
Norway  has  recently  extended  annual  military  service  from 
72  to  75  days. 

In  passing  it  may  be  well  to  observe  that  the  Norwegian 
merchant  marine  has  already  suffered  considerably  at  the 
hands  of  the  Fascist  forces  now  striving  to  destroy  the 
democratic  government  of  Spain.  According  to  recent  in- 
formation that  I  have  Just  received  from  a  friend  in  Nor- 
way, the  Spanish  rebels,  consisting  of  Moors,  Oermans, 
Italians,  and  Spanish  capitalists,  have  seized  25  vessels  of  the 
Norwegian  merchant  marine. 

KOBWAT  MAKES  PBOGRTSS 

With  respect  to  Norwasr's  financial  status,  it  can  be  stated 
that  it  is  suffering  less  than  most  of  the  countries  of  Evaope 
from  the  world  depression.  While  its  prosperity  is  not  equal 
to  that  of  its  nearest  neighbor,  Sweden,  it  is  nevertheless 
much  in  advance  of  that  of  the  average  country  on  the 
Continent. 

The  iron  mines  at  Mo,  which  have  not  been  in  operation 
since  1931,  have  now  been  reopened,  with  the  employment 
of  500  men,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  exportable  iiaa  ore 
in  these  mines  amounts  to  100,000,000  metric  tons.  It  is 
also  estimated  that  there  are  200,000,000  tons  of  Iron  ore  in 
the  country.  Besides  iron.  Norway  has  other  natural  re- 
sources, such  as  silver,  copper,  nickel,  and  zinc.  There  was 
exported  in  1936  some  700,000  metric  tons  of  coal  from  Sval- 
bard — the  Island  of  Spitzbergen.  The  annual  production 
of  Norway's  industries,  including  mining,  totals  one  and  a 
half  billion  crowns,  or  approximately  $375,000,000,  which 
compares  with  $75,000,000  for  agriculture,  $35,000,000  for 
fishing,  including  whaling,  and  the  net  receipts  from  its  mer- 
chant marine,  which  ai^roxlmate  $60,000,000  per  year. 

I  have  Just  referred  here  briefly  to  the  production  of  Nor- 
way's industries  in  order  to  show  that  we  Americans  of 
Norwegian  origin  may  be  laboring  under  something  of  a  mis- 
apprehension when  we  assimie  that  "det  er  bare  fattigdom  1 
Norge"— there  Is  only  poverty  in  Norway. 

PBOPLS    or    NOkWAT    PICTPKOLT   »*"TnAT. 

It  may  be  a  bit  surprising  to  some  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  know  that  the  people  of  Norway  like  those  of  the 
other  Scandinavian  countries  are  far  more  radical  politically 
than  are  their  kinsmen  in  the  United  States.  Norway  has 
today  a  Isbcr  or  Socialist  government.  This  same  is  true  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden.  Finland  has  a  liberal  government, 
with  participation  in  the  same  by  representatives  of  the  So- 
cialist Party. 

Tb  those  of  us  who  live  in  Minnesota  and  in  the  North- 
west where  the  Norwegians  constitute  a  high  percentage  of 
the  total  population,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Norwegian  Labor  Party  Is  comparable  to  that 
advocated  by  the  Farmer-Labor  and  Progressive  Parties  of 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

During  the  campaign  last  year  jH-ecedlng  the  parliamentary 
elections  the  opposition  parties  attacked  the  labor  govern- 
ment on  the  ground  that  it  was  piling  up  a  huge  public  debt 
and  was  moreover  guilty  of  waste  and  extravagance,  of 
levjrlng  unduly  heavy  taxes,  and  was  desirous  of  establishing 
a  dictatorship.  The  Laborites  replied  by  pointing  to  the  fact 
tiiat  the  country  had  been  successful  in  improving  the  living 
conditions  of  the  average  man  and  insisted  that  they  were 
"spending  to  save."  The  Labor  government  has  been  putting 
into  operation  work-relief  programs  of  public  works  with  the 
workers  being  paid  as  in  the  open  market,  financed  by  super- 
taxes on  big  fortunes.  The  conservatives  there,  as  the  con- 
servatives here,  have  opposed  the  taxing  of  the  rich  to  make 
possible  improved  conditions  for  the  poor,  and  especially  for 
the  unemployed. 

The  Labor  Party  after  3  years  of  administration  following 
its  success  in  the  election  of  1933,  continued  in  power  to  the 
election  of  October  19,  last.  At  that  time  it  increased  its 
rq;iresentation  in  Parliament  by  one  member.  The  party 
now  has  70  members  out  ot  a  total  of  150.  Curiously  enoutfti, 
the  Agrarian  or  Fumers'  Party  ^'^unphfd  a  few  years  ago  as 


an  oppanetA  of  the  Labor  Party  has  been  its  principal  sap- 
porter  since  the  latter  party  took  charge  of  the  Oovemment 
In  January  1894. 

■glUaW   SHOW  XJIBOB  PASTT  4UUIW1H 

Under  the  Ust  system  of  inroportional  representation  now 
in  use  Norway's  political  parties  fared  at  the  1933  and  1936 
elections  as  shown  in  the  table  printed  below: 
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But,  Mr.  Speaker,  after  sHing  up  the  growth  of  tbb  Labor 
Party  of  Norway  and  its  ccmiparative  strength  in  that  eoun- 
try,  let  us  look,  for  a  moment  at  the  neighboring  country  of 
Sweden  and  note  what  has  taken  place  there.  Tbe  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  comparative  strength  of  the  Social- 
Democratic  (Labor)  Party  and  the  opposition  parties  in  the 
election  of  1932  and  1936: 
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MOVnOEMT  MAKSS  HSADWAT 

Norway  has  an  excellent  cooperative  movement,  lliere 
Kn  both  producers'  and  consumers'  cooperatives,  but  the  lat- 
ter raidc  first  in  importance.  In  the  development  of  coopera- 
tives, Norway  can  teach  us  much  here  in  the  United  States. 
The  Norwegians  have  not  only  built  up  their  enterprises  to 
a  hdg^  point  but  they  have  developed  the  qilrft  of  coopera- 
tion in  their  member^p  to  an  extent  far  beyond  that  exist- 
ent among  the  people  in  America. 

The  c<msumers'  cooperative  movement  in  Norway  can 
properly  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the  organization  of 
the  Cooperative  Uhion  of  Norway  30  years  ago.  The  fed- 
eration was  at  Orst  only  an  educational  and  propaganda  or- 
ganization, but  the  member  societies  almost  Imniftdlatftly 
enlarged  their  functions  to  include  wholesaling  servioes,  and 
to  these  were  later  added  production,  hanking,  and  insurance. 

The  growth  of  these  cooperative  societies  has  been  simply 
phenomenal.  For  example.  In  1907  there  were  19  societies, 
with  6,347  members,  having  an  annual  turn-over  in  business 
of  $600,000.  By  1920  there  were  401  societies,  with  88,000 
members,  and  a  business  turn-over  of  $18,600,000.  By  1935 
the  cooperative  union  had  grown  to  497  societies,  with  a  total 
membership  of  138,000  and  an  annual  retail  turn-over  of 
$32,000,000. 

The  cooperative  union  today  is  not  oaHj  engaged  in  the 
retail  business  but  has  a  large  central  wholesale  establish- 
ment and  is  the  owner  of  many  factories  producing  goods  for 
their  own  use.  Among  these  are  included  three  margarine 
plants,  a  tobacco-products  factory,  a  bim^  factory,  a  coffee 
roasting  and  blending  plant,  a  flour  xnill.  a  chocolate  fac- 
tory, a  shoe  fawtory,  and  a  teanefa  fiotory  of  fbe  rywmllah 
Luma  electric-taunp  factory. 
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In  eonneetkm  with  this  taUo  It  must  bo  polntod  oat  that  tfurlag 
tho  WW  the  obopenttitveo  were  hampered  toy  an  tiiwgjftent  quota 
of  taapurU.  baaed  on  their  oonaomptlon  In  lait. 
crlals  in  ISao.  whl^  threw  many  fulvate  banka.  Inauraneo 
panlm.  induatrtal  and  oommerelal  ooneema  into  banknoptcy. 
retarded  the  ODoperatiTe  nxyrement.    On  the  whole,  he 
■umor  oooperattvaa  pulled  through  without  aerlous 
have  copttmied  to  build  up  oaptlal  reoouroeo.    Share  oapltal  o( 
the  aoelotlea  In  lesS  waa  lTj6o,000  kroner  and  thoir 
18,800,000  kroner.    (Report  at  the  Inquiry  on 

em  in  Burope,  1987;  U.  S.  OovomnMnt  Pilnting 
.  D.  a)  

But  tt  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  ooopcration  alooa 
is  the  means  emptoyed  for  liberating  the  Norwegian  people 
from  ecooomic  bondage.  PubUe  ownerdiip  has  played  a 
prominent  part  in  this  endeavor.  National  and  municipal 
ownership  la  very  hitfily  devetoped  in  Norway.  Vtom  th« 
very  beglnnfiig.  the  National  OovemBMnit  haa  battL  and  op- 
erated practically  every  mile  at  the  railway  vstem.  The 
Govenmient  owns  extensive  forest  areas,  aoaae  of  the  prtnd- 
P8a  watetf  alis  and  mlnea.  ttw  poatal  aenrioe.  and  the  tele- 
graph and  telepboDe  lines.  A  number  of  muntrfpalltifw, 
and.  to  some  extent,  the  National  Oovemment.  own  and  op- 
erate a  large  number  of  electrical  undertakints.  waterworks, 
gas  plants,  street  railways,  motkon-pictara  ttaaatsrs.  and 
n^iw»r  services. 

It  would,  however,  be  eDLoneoos  to  assume  ttiat  capitalism 
has  been  ahollri-rd  in  the  Scandinavian  oountrlea.  It  la 
indeed  not  ao.  and  tt  is  not  my  intentiod  to  create  any  audi 
impresskm.  The  trend  is  decidedly  in  that  direeUon.  and 
it  would  be  well  to  note  what  has  been  aooompUMiad  or  what 
the  Labor  and  Socialist  Partlea  now  in  control  of  the  aev- 
eral  Scandinavian  oountrtas  have  in  oontemiAatlon. 


The  foDowtng  tabie  Aowb  how 
hakveprovreaaed  hi  Norway  doztac  file 


to 


Ih  his  moat  excellent  article  entitled  Ttoes  Nbrwegian 
Labor  Seek  the  lAddle  Way?**  Ftam  If oe.  foreign  editor  of 
Arbeiderbladet,  of  Oslo.  Norway,  has  no  flhisions  on  thla 
point  and  admits  that  ultimate  freedom  can  only  be  found 
mider  a  sociatl  order  "whne  goods  are  produced  for  oae." 
Hie  sasrst 

Seandnunrtan  labor  agrees  with  thoae  adulren  of  Brandlnafia 
who  dedan  that  aodal  ohango  li  poerible  wtthoot  m  type  ef 
proletarian  dlete*oi8ihlp  now  found  In  the  Soviet  Uaien.  Bat 
Scandinavian  labor  does  not  beUeve  that  It  la  paaeible  to  oraata 
a  Just  and  happy  aodaty  on  a  capital  let  baaia.  It  la  oonvlnoad 
that  the  only  aolutlon  to  the  social  proUema  Uaa  m  the  aodal 
ownerdiip  and  oparatton  at.  basic  laduatrlea  bf  a  strong  labor 
government  aa  the  starting  point  tat  a  transfonnadoci  of  an  eco- 
nomic aystem  whetttin  gooda  are  produced  for  proAt  into  a  aodal 
order  where  goode  aie  produced  ter  use. 

But  white  the  ultimate  objective  of  the  Labor  and  Boelal- 
ist  Parties  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  is  a  system  of 
producticm  tat  use,  they  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
years  will  elapse  before  tbetr  objective  will  be  fully  attained. 
In  the  n»*iM»**ffw.  they  8idvocate  and  work  for  reforms  to 
ameliorate  the  conditions  of  the  workers,  fazmers.  and  busi- 
ness veopit.  

oufiawMMrr  abm  atKiniiiaa 

During  the  incumbency  of  the  Labor  government  in  Nor- 
way legishitlon  has  been  enacted  in  behalf  of  acrte«iltiire. 
It  has  granted  the  farmers  large  sums  of  money  for  ttia 
development  <tf  new  farms  with  the  reaidt  that  twiee  as 
many  hew  farms  have  been  opened  op  as  tn  yean  tone  hy 
and  90.000  men  and  women  have  in  thla  way  obtalnad 
steoMly  emirioyment  since  1921. 

The  Oovemment  has  guaranteed  sums  needed  to  tncreasa 
production  in  manuf actmlBg  fatahHshmmta  and  has  pro- 
vtttod  the  oapltal  neceasary  to  build  new  pianlB.  It  haa 
founded  a  Oovemment-ccmtrODed  industrial  bamk  to  flnaaoa 
the derddvnnt of Iwhiatrlea, eipa^^ tnnew fleMs.**  Aid 
has  bean  tSmn  ths  tMtertm  tn  provMinc  than  wltfa 
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iiwanrfnf  and  ftlso  tbB  Oovemment  has  guaranteed  a  mini- 
mum price  on  cod. 

■DROB  uarmM  ixtom'B  raiicza 
Ita  respect  to  the  budget  policy  of  the  Labor  government, 
lir.  Moe  has  the  foDowlng  to  say: 

Formerly  tbe  budget  poUcy  of  tbe  Labor  Purty  was  beaed  on 
the  old  Uberml  eoDceptlon — ^that  la,  ita  prlneipia  taak  waa  to 
effect  a  more  equitable  dlatrtbudon  of  the  burdena  of  society  and 
•f  tbe  natloiial  income  Xrj  Ita  taxation  poUey.  But  today  the  Labor 
government  straeaea  tbe  jMlnt  that  the  budget  la  an  ezpreaalon 
of  the  Inereaaing  role  of  goremment  In  the  eoonomle  life  of  the 
Nation.  Wtom  being  admlnlatistive  and  aodal  in  ita  character 
It  haa  beeome  more  and  more  economic.  Today  it  ia  considered 
the  duty  of  the  Oovamment  not  only  to  inaugurate  great  public 
woita  but  to  atep  directly  into  flelda  which  hare  hithMto  been 
PTAn"po1lBart  by  luivate  enterprise. 

Whan  the  Labor  government  took  cOoe  In  March  1085  the 
budget  for  the  oaootng  year  wae  already  prepared  by  the  liberal 
fovemmen*  and  the  Labor  gowoment  had  to  confine  Ita  efforts 
to  putting  throng  an  iHtdlt^'^fifl  bodget.  In  thla  additional 
bui%al  H  maido  appropriatkma  for  public  works,  for  aid  to  mtmlci- 

eUtiee,  and  the  cqualiaatiim  ct  the  municipal  taxes;  for  relief, 
uaing.  asaistanoe  to  flaheimen  in  tlM  form  at  grants  fcr  boats, 
implementa.  and  the  reduction  of  debts;  for  harliors  and  llght- 
heuasa;  for  the  cUitifatlop  of  noncultlTated  land  and  other  agrl- 
eoitnial  puipoeea;  for  tbe  building  of  highways  and  raUwayr,  for 
the  radoetiook  of  iatiaeat  eok  loana  in  certain  caaea  where  borrowers 
ware  in  dlaneas,  and  for  other  purpoaea. 

"Rm  8iM.<«er11iig  budiet  of  tbe  Labor  goremment.  a  budget 
entirely  vepared  by  It,  gives  a  dearer  pi^ure  of  labors  poltoy. 
Ilkia  budget  provided  for  tbe  increaaa  In  expenditure  from  four 
hundred  and  thirty<ete  and  nine-tenthe  mllllnwe  to  four  hundred 
and  eigh^-ooe  and  fonr>tentha  milHoBfia.  (Hie  original  budget  of 
laot  Liberal  gov4nmeBt  wae  much  below  the  four  htmdred 
thtarty-ala  and  nine  tenths  mUUoa  figure.)  The  Labor  gov- 
doubled  the  aoma  for  publie  works,  e^perially  for  tbe 
bwUrtlng  of  railways  and  hi^waysL 


tbe 


We  Ameiieans  of  Ntewegian  ancestry  have  good  reason  for 
edebratlnc  ICay  17.  By  so  doing  we  manifest,  first,  an  in- 
tectat  tn  tiie  land  of  our  anceatcrs  and  our  Idnanen  across 
the  sea.  and.  serand.  we  express  our  appreciation  in  these 
eddvatloaa  of  that  fine  donocratle  spfrit  and  cutture  that 
lUMLiiuidB  the  eomparattnly  ■naU  population  of  Norway 
one  of  great  influoioe  In  world  affairs.  Its  culture  has 
mate  itself  fdt  tn  every  ciTiUaed  land.  The  works  of  Ibsen. 
Bjomeen.  Hamann.  and  other  Uteraiy  giants  have  been 
translated  into  a  muttttude  of  langnagfs  and  dialects. 

Tnrfclentally,  there  is  today  no  such  thing  as  illiteracy  in 
Mtarway.  The  man  or  woonan  tn  Norway  nbo  cannot  read 
or  write  has  not  in  recent  yean  been  located  by  the  enu- 
merators of  the  oensus  dep6atment.  Scandinavia  as  a  whole 
leads  the  world  In  literacy,  and  that  in  itself  bears  testi- 
mony to  the  general  intelUgence  that  mrevails  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  The  political  democracy  of  these  countries  is 
also  r«Beeted  ta  the  aodal  Ufa  of  their  people,  as  snobbery 
Mid  caste  ire  aU  but  nonexistent.  This  omois  wdl  for  the 
future. 


BeprcsentatiTe  Warren  J.  Ihiffey 
MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

HON.  BROOKS  FLETCHER 

or  omo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedme$da9.  Mag  29, 1$37 

Oa  tbe  ltta._diagacter.  and  pabNe  asrvtea  of  Bon.  Wannr  J. 
Dufvai.  late  a  Bspreeentative  from  <»iio 

Mt,  WUncUEJL  Ifr.  speaker.  Bon.  Wmmmmm  Josxtr 
Durvsr.  nsyiestutaUwe  In  Oongren  from  the  Ninth  District 
of  the  State  of  OUo^  was  one  of  the  most  likaable  and  bril- 
liant Ifembert  of  the  BMseL 

His  acnial  maoner  and  his  gyvpatbetle  understandlnf  of 
our  everyday  problems  made  him  a  bdoved  character  in 
the  Bonsa  of  Wij|»iiisi,intaUm.  He  was  never  too  busy  to 
coanad  with  his  eoUeafiNa  reganUnf  any  problem  or  legis- 
lative proposal  thsy  wished  to  dIaeusB  with  biuL  His  popn- 
laitty  was  well  deserved. 

Be  wi#  a  native  of  the  great  Slate  of  Ohio,  edneatod  In  tbe 
ofTblsdObOtaloi   Be  reeatved  tte  dsgreia  of  A.  « 


and  A.  M.  from  St.  John's  University  at  Tbledo.  and  his  LL.  B. 
degree  from  the  University  of  Michigan. 

His  interesting  and  active  career  included  membership  in 
the  Lucas  County,  Ohio  State,  and  American  Bar  Associa- 
tions. He  was  a  member  of  the  Eightieth  General  Assembly 
of  Ohio,  1913-14:  member  of  Toledo  City  Council.  1917-18; 
and  elected  as  a  Representative  in  Congress,  serving  in  the 
Seventy-third  Congress  and  reelected  to  the  Seventy-fourth 
Congress;  his  untimely  death  occurring  July  7. 1936. 

This  is  an  impressive  record  of  private  and  political  activi- 
ties which  won  for  him  the  friendship,  losralty,  and  confi- 
dence of  evenrone  who  learned  to  know  him  through  the 
years  of  his  useful  and  active  life. 

As  my  colleague  in  the  House  and  one  of  our  membership 
in  the  Ohio  delegation  he  was  actively  engaged  at  all  times 
in  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  his  untiring  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  district  he  had  the  honor  to  represent  is  well 
shown  by  the  record  he  made  in  Congress. 

He  served  with  distinction  as  a  member  of  the  important 
committee  on  the  Judiciary  oi  the  House  of  Representatives. 

His  congressional  district,  the  Ninth  Ohio,  which  he  so 
ably  represented,  has  lost  an  able  Representative  and  an 
outstanding  statesman. 


Representatiye  William  D.  Thomas 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26. 1937 

On  tbe  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Wnxuic  D. 
Thomas,  late  a  Representative  ftom  New  York 

Mr.  CULKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  William  D.  Thomas  had  a 
long  and  distinguished  career  in  the  public  service  before 
coining  to  Congress.  In  his  own  locality  and  coimty  the 
people  repeatedly  called  him  to  positions  of  public  trust 
and  importance  where  he  served  with  fidelity,  loyalty,  and 
unimpeachable  integrity.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New 
York  State  Legislature,  representing  his  county  in  the  as- 
sembly side  of  that  body,  and  functioned  so  admirably 
that  when  his  predecessor  passed  away,  the  Republicans 
of  his  district,  by  a  well-nigh  unanimous  vote,  sent  him 
to  the  National  Legislature. 

His  was  a  modest  nature,  but  he  had  a  rare  genius  for 
separating  the  legislative  wheat  from  the  chaff,  and  his 
vote  always  voiced  sound  Americanism,  which  was  one  of 
our  beloved  colleague's  most  outstanding  traits.  He  was 
loyal  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  district.  State, 
and  Nation,  and  no  man  took  a  more  \inderstanding  or 
faithful  part  in  the  deliberations  of  Congress. 

His  modesty  and  charm  won  the  affections  of  all,  but  he 
was  particularly  loved  by  the  members  of  the  New  York 
delegation  with  whcm  he  was  more  closely  aflUiated.  The 
House  mourns  his  passing  and  extends  to  his  devoted  smd 
affectionate  wife  and  family  its  sincere  and  earnest  sym- 
pathy upon  the  passing  of  their  loved  one. 


BankinsT 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  NAN  WOOD  HONEYMAN 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  16, 1937 


BZdBPTB  TBOU  ADDRESS  BY  EON.  J.  F.  T.  O'CONNOR,  CCliP^ 
TBOLLEB  OP  THB  CURRENCY.  OH  JUMX  14,  1887 


Un.  BONKYMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
mr  xemarici  Jn  the  Recoib,  I  include  the  following  excerpts 
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tnm  an  address  of  Hon.  J.  F.  T.  OXMnnor,  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  before  the  annual  convention  of  the  Oregon 
Bankers  Association  at  Bend,  Ongn  on  June  14,  IMT: 

Ukider  the  original  Natkmal  «*«n»*g  Act  tSbaiitn  esplred  aS 
%  dafi&lta  tiiDA.  I&  aonoe  lintanfw  the  orlglBel  charters  expired 
betore  OnngreM  paoed  tbe  Bank  Act  of  July  12.  lagg,  pennltttng 
an  extension  of  tfuuiera.  and  it  was  therctoce  neoeHary  for  thoas 
banks  to  go  Into  voluntarj  Uquldation  and  for  new  rtiarters  to  be 
Issued  to  the  Institutions  under  the  same  tltte. 

Tbe  h»"ir<ng  structure  of  the  Nation  Is  m  a  healthy  ermdltmn 
ltffinarh*Mf  t.»»pripY*>irt^«t  bas  boon  shown  since  the  banking  holi- 
day In  ICarch  108S.  The  first  bank  caU  following  the  holiday  was 
on  June  90.  18SS.  At  that  time  deposits  in  the  4.908  national 
banks  In  operatlan  amounted  to  glS,7M.116.000.  On  liareh  SI. 
1037.  the  date  of  the  most  recent  call,  total  deposlU  In  the  94U 
active  national  banks  aggregated  gaS.51A.lUM>00.  This  rqircsenta 
an  increase  of  #0.740.906,000.  or  S8j07  percent,  over  the  4-year  pe- 
riod. Tbe  Uaxth  81.  1987,  d^Msit  flgwe  shows  a  deersase  of 
81.098:287,000.  or  8.90  percent,  in  the  depoalts  of  national  banks 
since  tbe  caU  on  r*""^**^  81.  1936;  but,  compared  with  the  caU 
of  a  year  ego.  on  Ifareh  4.  1988.  the  depoeits  Atom  an  laoreasB  of 
81j855,655X)00,  or  8.66  percent.    Tbe  zeport  further  shows  an  exosas 

of  iieoi  »iM  of  gaao^iijooo. 

lb  view  of  the  decrease  In  deposits,  tt  is  rather  interesting  to 
note  that  the  loans  and  dlsooumts  have  Increased  8901jB76/KK> 
since  the  Decemher  81  call,  and  that  since  the  MarA  call  a  year 
ago  they  have  Increased  81.088,840,000.  Tbe  percentage  of  loans 
and  discounts  to  total  deposits  on  Ifarob  81,  1987,  was  81 J4.  com- 
pared with  89M  on  December  81.  1938.  or  89.89  on  ICarch  4.  1986. 

Investments  In  United  States  Oovemment  obUgattoas  decreaeed 
8520,338.000.  or  6M  percent,  slnoe  tbe  December  call,  but  Incraaaed 
8879,846,000.  of  4.87  percent,  since  lianA  of  last  year. 

Siupius  funds,  undivided  prafita,  raser^ae  for  contingencies,  and 
preferred-stock  retirement  fund  Increased  839.186.000  during  tbe 
quarter  and  8331,883.000  since  the  March  4.  1936,  calL 

The  remarkable  recovery  wlil^  bae  been  made  by  the  national 
banks  of  the  United  States  since  the  6minumktn  Is  dsrly  Indi- 
cated by  tbe  figures  rq;wrted  fcr  net  additions  to  proftts.  For  the 
calendar  year  1930  the  eonsoUdated  returns  of  all  nattcmal  banks 
showed  net  additions  to  profits  of  8158,411^0.  Per  1981.  national 
bazUES  reported  a  deficit  of  854,550,000.  TTte  deficit  reported  for 
the  calendar  year  1881  was  tbe  first  erer  reported  for  a  similar 
period  in  the  history  of  the  national  banking  system.  For  ea^  of 
tbe  calender  years  1938,  1933,  and  1934  the  national  banks  con- 
tinued to  show  a  deficit.  For  1988.  the  deficit  reported  was  8164.- 
787.000:  for  1983.  8386,116.000:  and  for  1834.  8158.451^800.  For  1985. 
however,  net  additions  to  prcMtltB  of  8168,491.000  were  reported,  end 
for  1986.  8814443.000. 

It  wlU  be  noted  that  the  earnings  for  1836  represent  a  gain  of 
8600,889.060  over  the  deficit  rqxirted  for  1938. 

You  wOl  be  Interested  tn  the  ftailowlng  oomparattve  figures  for 
national  banks  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

MmnUMg$  sad  divUlendt  of  aetive  national  bcnkt  is  the  ITaitad 
Statet.  yeart  ended  Dee.  31. 1932  and  1936 
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t\»*»nnrA  banks  and  saperrMon  over  tbe  adalBletTatlen  of 
trusts.  At  tbe  ttans  of  the  banldag  boUday  In  Mareb  1888 
were  1,070  national  banks  In  reeelvertfiip  with  total  depoalts  at 
dosing  of  8868jBOOj0O0.  and  as  the  result  of  tbe  banking  holiday 
there  were  added  861  more  reeeiverrtUpe  with  depostts  at  time 
of  doelng  of  81,118^01,180,  making  a  totid  of  1.781  reeeHersblps 
with  total  deposits  of  83 jOOS  .701490.  Of  this  amount.  81.488,- 
809434.  or  718  peceent,  bas 
It  IB  not  neceseary  to  make  any  comment  on  the 
Involved  in  the  dlMrlbuttaa  of  thle  huge  sum. 

Blnoe  the  banking  boUday  acme  8.617.500  cbeeks  have 
lasciBd  to  reeelvca  for  use  in  the  payment  of  dltldaDds  to 
posttots  and  other  creditors,  and  since  that  time 
made  available  to  ereditars  la  dosed  national  banks  tbe  onm  of 
81438,509484. 

Over  a  period  of  more  than  90  months  only  one  sbwU  national 
bank  lias  faUed  in  tbe  entire  United  States,  and  that  faiturs 
was  caused  by  embeaslement.  Tbe  depcsltB  In  this  faUsd  bank 
amountsd  to  8007.687,  of  which  8416,005.  or  83  percent,  was  In- 
sured by  the  Fedana  Deposit  Insurance  Oorporatlon.  On  Decem- 
ber 81.  1886.  there  were  Insured  by  tbe  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Ootporatlon  14X>86  banks  with  dq;x)sits  of  880 J86.718J0OO.  of  which 
approalmateiy  888,000,000/100,  or  44  percent,  was  Insured.  De- 
Pfsstts  xm  to  86,000  In  all  national  banks  In  the  continental 
United  mates  and  all  State  banks  whUA  are  members  of.  tbe 
Fedenl  DqxMtt  System  are  msured  under  the  law.  Of  these 
14.096  banks.  6.885  with  dqtoslts  of  887,565356,000.  or  64J8  per- 
cent of  the  total  deposits  of  Insured  banks,  are  nattonal  membv 
banks:  1,051  with  depoeits  of  815.839.4704)00,  or  80J0  percent  of 
aU  tnsored  bank  deposits,  are  State  member  banks;  7.084  with 
deposits  of  86jS78.6M.000.  or  13.68  percent,  are  SUte  commercial 
nonmember  banks.  Including  8  nonmember  natmial  banks;  and 
86  with  depoBlte  of  8997.735.000.  or  188  percent,  are  mutual  sav- 
ings banlcs.  Tbe  deposits  of  1.167  nonmember  commercial  banks, 
509  mutual  savings  banks,  and.  3  nonmember  natlonal  banks  are 
not  Insured.  These  1.679  uninsured  banks  have  deposits  of 
810.870.806,000,  or  17.78  percent  of  the  depcelte  In  aU 
In  the  country.  It  Is  hoped  that  tbe  depositors  la 
swed  banks  wfll  some  day  be  protected  by  the  Fedaral  Deposit 

Since  depoott  insurance  went  Into  eflect.  88  bMured  bonks  have 
failed.  Since  Ifan^  81, 1837,  8  State  banks  have  failed  and  figurea 
are  not  yet  avaUaMe  concerning  them.  Of  the  remaining  80  banks. 
6  were  natlonal  instttutlons  and  74  were  State  Institutions.  Tbe 
total  d^ostte  of  all  80  banks  were  881jM7.000.  of  wbkA  816.798X100, 
or  78  percent,  were  Insured  by  tbe  Corporation.  Pecevenes  made  by 
the  Oorporatlon  In  theae  banks  v^  to  Msreh  81  eiwiiitsd  to 
844)88.474. 

Tbe  estabUstament  of  this  Oorporatlon  by  aa  act  «C  Ooagrets  In 
JuxkB  1888  was  one  of  the  most  constructive  and  fto-rcadhlag  addi- 
tions ever  made  to  the  benking  law  of  this  country.  Tbetaoomeof 
the  OarporattoQ  txam  Its  Investments  In  Goverament  boade  bee 
been  more  than  BuAckfBt  to  daite  to  pay  ttie 

of  the  Corporation,  loavbag  ttte  ortginal  espltal 

finineillstely  foBowtaig  ths  banking  Holiday  the  FiieHiat  ef  the 
united  States  was  amdous  to  improve  tbe  mpalrsd  ooodmott  of  tbe 
l<^ii»<»H  structure  of  tlie  Nation. 
mittee  to  wcrtjgtth^ttie  ~ 
buying  preCKxed  rtook  In 
drtMnftures  tti  Slate  batta.    Tbe 

tlon  bUBSted  te  State  and  ntlonal  banks  8ijO«JO«46iJ3.   It 
cbMsd  pi«tMv8d  stock  In  natlaaal  banks  in  the  sum  of  8gl»Mi; 
of  wfaleb  <a86J41J08.18  has  been  retired  bi  fuU  or  to  part.   It 

8588 J00,066Jg.  Of  wbloh  8>D8.7a8J81J8  baa  besB  repaid,   lb 

the  OQivuBmsnt  haa  rsesNed  baek  84ttJB8JVIM.  with 


of  nstloeial  batriu  8484J8ajS8M.  of 
repaid,  enept  81i318JB8lJ80.  end  to  Uquldatlii 
as  Al7,478498M.  of  wtaldt  8847,884384^46  baa 

m  looklag  OTer  the  past  4  years  and  to 
played  by  the  efltoet  of  court  dedskini 
work  of  tbe  Oomptrellerla  cAce.  we  find  that 
lems  facing  the  oAoe  at  tbe  time  of 
legel  to  nature. 

At  ttae'ccBduslon  of  the  banking  boUday  we 
with  proWems  attuxlant  upon  the  dosing 
reopening,  ond  tlie  administration  to  recelvarataiv  of 
than  have  ever  befCte  been  eo  sup 

To  reorganise  theee  benks  le^aUy 
vtdved  many  legal  questtcms.    Of  covrea.  tbe 
and  dilef  examtoets  bad  to  know  the 
had  to  know  what  assets  were  seeeptable  to  tbe  .„ 
B»Mi  epractlcai  eolutiancf  Vba  legal  pruMeme  eould 
without  a  simultaneous  sohitloa  of  tbe  adi~'~'^~ 

It  win  be  toteresttng  to  review  some  of 
lefal  questloiw  wbldi  cams  before  tbe  oAoe  to  tbe 

It  li  true  that  the  reoKgamaaUon  of 
y«8  tt  is  eertataiy  flg  totanst  to  satog  banks  to 
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to  March  lfl8S  than  imt*  no  tUtutcty  maaaa  for  tho  rMtganisa- 
tlon  of  baaka  wlilch  woo  flexlblo  enough  to  tak*  can  of  tho 
•ttnotlon. 

Tho  Bank  Oonoerratloo  Act  was  jMMOd  March  9,  1983,  and  it 
contained  a  jvovl^oo  known  aa  aeetkm  a07.  which  pennltted  the 
zooqpnlsatloa  of  banka  without  obtaining  100-percent  conaent  of 
the  depoattora  or  credltora.  Before  the  Bank  Oonaerratlon  Act. 
if  tt  were  naoeeeary  to  restore  a  bankt  aolvencT  by  a  "write 
down"  or  walTer  at  aome  of  Ita  llabllltlca.  thla  could  be  acoom- 
pllshed  only  by  obtaining  Individual  walvera  from  the  individual 
credltora.  and  thoae  who  did  not  algn  wwe  paid  in  full,  thereby 
creating  a  very  Inequitable  altuatlon.  The  prorlalons  of  aectlon 
a07  made  It  poartble  to  obtain  the  consent  of  three>f ourtha  oi  the 
total  depoalts  and  UaMHtlea  and  the  ooneent  of  the  ahareholdcza 
owning  at  teaat  two-thlrda  of  Its  stodc  When  such  conaenti  were 
obtained,  the  nom  aoMmttng  depositofa  were  bound  thereby. 

Ibe  ftaaldontii  proclamatloin  tiloaed  aU  tho  banka.  and  irtien 
many  faUod  to  reopen  at  the  onuirluiilon  of  the  banking  holiday,  it 
waa  neceamry  to  arrive  at  a  legal  concluilon  as  to  the  date  on 
whMk  tha  banka  Chiacd  and  aa  to  the  date  on  which  an  act  of 
maolvaney  waa  created.  Thore  were  vartoua  gubernatorial  proda- 
mattona  aa  wM  aa  tha  Prealdent'a  proclamation.  In  the  case  of 
Brptt  ^.  The  Jrational  Ctty  Bank  of  Mew  RoeheUe  it  was  decided 
that  tha  data  of  doMng  related  back  to  the  proclamation  and  that 
a  ccnhaot  entared  into  or  an  agreement  made  during  the  holiday 
patlod  could  create  no  new  xlghte  or  dalma  agalnat  the  bank  (17 
Fed.  Supp.  793). 

It  la  Intareetlng  to  note  In  paaatng.  idthough  It  Is  of  primary 
tntenat  only  In  caaaa  of  Inaolvcney.  that  the  right  of  the  Comp- 
troller ot  tho  Concncy  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  bank  was 
laaoivent  waa  uphdd  in  many  dedakms.  and  it  waa  further  held 
tbat  a  aadltcr  did  not  have  the  right  to  go  into  the  bank  to 
InmeeC  tto  booka  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  Comptroller  had 
amvad  at  the  correct  dedalOB  that  the  bank  was  insolvent. 

lb*  coitrta  held  that  In  the  abaence  of  fraud  or  collusion  the 
OompitraUer^  judgment  waa  not  subject  to  question  by  an  ezaml- 
nattan  of  the  books  and  rsoorda  of  the  doeed  bank. 

Sa  addition  to  the  caeaa  above  indicated  as  being  emogeney  and 
banking  holiday  oaaea  and  constituting  largely  a  new  type  of  Utl- 
ntlon  slnoe  they  involved  situations  not  theretofore  confronted. 
the  ofloe  waa  faeed  with  a  dtiuge  of  suite  involving  Illegal  with- 
drawala.  Imaaedlately  prior  to  the  doeing  of  many  of  the  banks, 
custoaera  who  had  better  tof  ormatkm  than  othera  or  who  by  rea- 
aoB  of  certain  contacte  and  assodattons  had  reason  to  be  worried 
about  tha  aatety  of  their  depoelta,  withdrew  large  sums  upon  the 
•ve  cf  dosing. 

Ihaoe  wttbdrawala  were  not  made  In  the  regular  course  of  busl- 
noes  but  created  on  the  part  of  the  bank  an  intention  to  prefer 
Itioee  credltara,  It  waa  nooeasary  for  the  receiver  to  institute  suite 
to  recover  all  sad&  lllagal  wlthdrawala,  and  the  right  to  recover 
wttbdrawmla  under  suoh  dreumstanoea  haa  been  generally  uphdd. 

ITm  awnsrooB  national-bank  f allurea  prior  to  and  incident  to 
thfO  ^f>«*"i»t  holiday  of  March  19St  resulted  in  a  tremendoxu  in- 
ereaae  in  tha  dalma  flled  with  the  Comptroller  and  caaea  filed  in 
the  coorte  by  datmaate  eeeklng  to  avoid  the  pro-4«te  distribution 
provldod  by  laiw  and  to  obtain  payment  of  100  ccnte  cm  the  dollar 
through  (1)  prkrity  or  preferred  dalma*  (2)  secured  dalms,  and 
^y  aat-off  of  nonmatual  obUgatlona.  In  many  instances  illegal 
praferencea  wore  made  by  tha  bank'a  oSoers  prtor  to  suspension. 
Itnee  obllgatod  to  tho  reeelver  reslstert  payment.  Directors  de- 
fended agalnat  dalma  boaad  on  their  oommon-law  and  statutory 
Uahtttty.  Bhareholdeni  vigorouely  realited  against  the  payment  of 
thair  double  UabUlty  and  otillg»tlona  Inoident  to  rcetoraUon  of 
capital  InqialrBMnt.  Shareholdera  and  other  gnraqw  organised  and 
retained  ooo^etent  onunaal  to  defend  against  the  recdvwii  eSorte 
to  ooQoct.    Wuwwiis  novel  queatlons  were  preeented. 

ApptOKteately  IjOOO  caaea  havo  been  pubUahed  in  the  reported 
doniooB  taddant  to  tho  UqaldaUon  of  banka.  Caaea  reported  up 
to  volume  9W  (U.  8.  tl  Fed.  (Sd)  and  IS  Fed.  8upp.),  decided  in 
tha  laat  4  yean,  have  been  >llgie»eit  by  our  ofBoe.  Moat  of  the 
tontine  IMgatlMi  waa  and  la  bdaa  dl«oaed  of  in  the  local  Stete 
ooorta.  Hmoaanda  ot  caaea  Involving  Inadvent  national  banks 
havo  been  dl^ooed  of  and  aio  stlU  ponding  In  the  United  Stetes 
district  courts.  Bundreda  of  such  casee  have  been  heard  In  the 
Halted  Stetea  dicnlt  coorte  of  appeala  and  aeoree  have  been  pre- 
osntod  to  tho  gUBreaaa  Oeort  of  the  ITnited  Stetea  The  final  do- 
otBteoB  of  tha  .Pidaral  ooorta.  Indudlng  thoae  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  tha  mated  Itetea.  ovkteiee  a  dear  Intent  to  require  all  persona 

n  tha  bank  soepMided  to  participate  in  the 
dlatrthutlon  and  to  reqntio  aO  persona  c>bUg»ted  to  the 
to  pay  thatr  obUgatlona,  thoa  parmlttlag  a  marlmum  distribu- 
tion to  dapoaltera  and  credltora. 

Tho  Bupreme  Court  haa  decided  fbor  caaee  where  partlee  Bought 
to  lorae  the  roodvors  to  make  poymant  In  full  of  their  claims  as 
•gainst  a  pro-rate  payment  of  fwaral  ereditork.  It  la  Internrtlng 
to  note  that  la  mdh  of  ttie  four  both  the  United  Btetee  district 
eoort  aad  tha  dreolt  coort  of  ^paala  held  that  the  parties  were 
•BttUad  to  a  pcofteiod  payment  in  tuO. 

reoetvecB  and  this  oOee,  mwasaiitfi^  tha  tntstest  of  the 
eredttom  to  ehara  la  these  nmds.  aaserted  that  the  parUes 
ihaia  pro  rata  with  other  eradltosa,  and  took  the  caaee 
to  the  aiiuiii  Ooortk  whara,  la  all  tent  tnatancae,  that  Court 
•Bread  badrato  with  oor  eentantloaa.  and  In  Jemmlnga  v.  V.  S.  W. 
4  O.  Cto.  (M4  tr.  a.  lid)  reversed  tho  allowance  of  a  priority  dalm 
bjr  tha  too  eaorta  bdow.  Otd  Ooa^Mi^s  UKigk  v.  Meeker  (39* 
If.  8.  an)  aflrma  the  dIaaUofwaaee  of  a  prlort^  claim  t^  Xtut  two 
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dedskms  of  the  two  eourte  below  allowing  a  priority  claim  based 
on  a  finding  that  the  bank  retelved  an  illegal  preference  in  bank- 
ruptcy. Hoffman  v.  Rauch  (81  L.  Ed.  421)  reverses  the  allowanoe 
of  a  priority  claim  by  the  two  cotuts  below  based  upon  the  bank's 
conversion  of  an  Item  len  for  safekeeping,  no  funds  being  trace- 
able to  the  receiver. 

If  the  decisions  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  are  con4)ared 
with  the  decisions  of  the  United  States  district  comt  below,  it 
will  be  foimd  that  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  has  denied  many 
claims  allowed  as  preferred  by  the  lower  court,  and  again,  in  turn, 
the  Supreme  Ck>urt  of  the  United  States  has  still  more  dearly 
shown  the  trend  to  strictly  construe  such  claims  against  being 
preferred  and  to  cause  all  creditors  to  share  alike  unless  they  are 
very  deaiiy  and  unquestionably  entitled  to  preferred  treatment. 
This  tendency  of  strict  construction  against  preferred  claimante 
has  resulted,  of  course,  in  much  benefit  to  depositors  and  other 
general  creditors. 

We  will  not  take  more  time  upon  those  cases  which,  thoxij^ 
interesting  and  novel,  are  primarily  of  concern  to  insolvent  banks. 
There  are,  however,  three  groups  of  cases  which  should  be  of  inter- 
est in  the  operation  of  going  banks.  These  cases  involve  <1)  the 
pledge  power  of  banks  as  going  banks  to  secure  certeln  depoeite. 
(3)  the  liability  and  responsibility  of  directors  in  the  operation  of 
going  banks  and  <3)  the  liability  of  other  banks  in  the  dearing 
house  upon  guaranties  or  agreements  to  share  the  loss  of  another 
bank  m  the  dearing  house. 

In  February  1934  the  Supseme  Court  handed  down  two  de- 
ctelons  construing  the  pledge  powers  of  national  banks.  In  Texas 
A  Padfle  B.  R.  Co.  v.  PoUorff  (201  U.  S.  245),  It  was  hdd  that  na- 
tional banks  lacked  the  power  to  pledge  their  assete  as  security 
for  depodte  of  private  funds  and  that  national  banks  had  no 
power  to  pledge  assets  as  security  for  any  kind  of  depoeite  imlesa 
audi  suthority  was  expressly  granted  In  the  Federal  stetutes.  In 
Marion  v.  Sneeden  (291  U.  S.  282).  the  Supreme  Court  hdd  that 
tmder  the  provisions  of  section  5153  of  the  Revised  Stetutes  (title 
12.  U.  S.  C.  A.,  sec.  90),  national  banks  had  no  power  legaUy  to 
pledge  assete  as  security  for  depoeite  of  public  mcmeys  belonging 
to  a  Stete  or  a  pditical  subdivision  of  a  Stete  unless  Stete  banka 
in  the  Stete  where  the  national  bank  was  located  had  the  power 
te  pledge  ite  assete  as  security  for  such  deposlte. 

As  a  result  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Sneeden 
and  Pottorff  cases,  this  ofllce  Instructed  national-bank  receivers  to 
take  all  necessary  steps  to  recover  pledged  assete  or  their  proceeds 
m  caaes  where  secured  deposlte  had,  under  a  mistake  of  law,  been 
paid  in  full.  In  all  cases  where  it  was  foimd  that  secured  de- 
podtors  had  been  the  reclplente  of  preferences  because  of  the  pay- 
ment in  full  of  deposlte  illegally  by  pledges  of  bank  assete.  suite 
were  commenced  where  necessary  to  recover  such  preferential  pay- 
menta.  Many  of  these  cases  are  still  pending  in  the  Federal 
Co\irte,  but  to  date  recoveries  have  been  effected  by  national-bank 
xeodvcrs  of  over  $3,200,000  In  142  cases  resulting  from  the  deter- 
mlzUng  of  the  pledge  power  question  by  the  Supreme  Coiurt  In 
1934.  Substantial  additional  recoveries  are  expected  when  other 
pending  cases  are  concluded. 

The  circuit  eourte  of  appeal  of  the  third,  ninth,  and  tenth 
circulte  have  held  that  a  secured  depositor  is  not  entitled  to  any 
Interest  after  closing;  that  the  rlghte  of  all  creditors  become  fixed 
as  of  suspension;  and  that  It  is  against  Federal  public  policy  to 
permit  the  payment  of  Interest  accrued  upon  a  seciured  dq^odt 
after  the  date  of  stispenslon  until  the  assete  of  the  bank  are 
suflldent  to  pay  all  creditors  In  full  plus  interest. 

ThM*e  are  many  legal  principles  which  have  arisen  chlefiy  in 
litigation  by  receivers,  but  which  are  nevertheless  more  important 
and  more  keenly  interesting  to  the  directors  of  going  banks  at  the 
present  time. 

When  one  is  elected  and  qualified  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  a  national  bank,  no  matter  how  large  nor  how  small 
the  bank,  there  is  immediately  imposed  upon  him  both  by  the 
common  law  and  by  the  National  Banking  Act  a  keen  responsi- 
bility in  the  management  and  affairs  of  the  bank.  If  the  director 
falls  or  neglecte  to  perform  these  duties  Imposed  upon  him.  ho 
becomes,  together  with  the  other  directors  Involved  in  the  failure 
of  duty,  both  severally  and  Jointly  liable  for  the  losses  sustained 
by  the  bank  due  to  such  action.  He  may  be  sued  by  a  stockholder 
if  the  bank  is  a  going  bank,  or  by  a  stockholder  or  creditor  if 
the  bank  \a  an  insolvent  bank.  The  proper  performance,  there- 
fore, of  the  duties  of  a  director  affect  both  his  moral  and  financial 
responsibility.  The  fact  that  within  the  space  of  approximately 
1  year  tbe  office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  has  oompro- 
mised  and  settled,  by  amicable  adjustment,  claims  against  former 
directors  of  insdvent  banks  in  excess  of  $10,000,000.  demonstratea 
the  financial  importance  of  such  siUte  to  directors. 

In  many  cases,  perhaps  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  this  neglect 
of  duty  by  the  directors  was  neither  fraudulent  nor  dishonest;  but 
resulted  primarily  from  the  infringement  of  a  prohibition  in  the 
national  hanking  law  against  the  doing  of  the  particular  act.  For 
instance,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  a  loan  was  made  to  a  debtor 
with  ample  financial  responsibility,  if  the  amount  of  the  loan 
exceeds  10  percent  of  the  unimpaired  capital  and  siuplus.  the 
director  partidpating  in  the  loan  or  ratlf]ring  it  with  either  actual 
knowledge  or  constructive  knowledge  is  hdd  liable  not  only  for 
the  excess  over  the  10  percent  but  for  the  entire  amount  of  tha 
loaa  upon  the  loan. 

Borne  casee  which  probably  should  be  read  by  every  director 
before  entering  upon  his  duties  as  such  are  Corticana  National  Bank 
V.  Johneton  (251  U.  S.  68);  Gamble  v.  Brovm  (29  Fed.  (2d)  366); 
Batee  v.  Dreaeer  (251  U.  8.  624) ;  McBdberU  v.  Spaulding  (32  Fed. 
(ad)):    Ftnt  National   Ba^nk   t.   National   Esehunge   Bmmk    (9a 


U.  S.  122):  Botoemum  v.  Havtner  (260  U.  8.  604):  and  Bri§g»  v. 
Spaulding  (131  U.  8.  132) . 

Prior  to  the  banking  emergency  and  holiday  a  bank  in  a  com- 
munity would  sometimes  become  weakened  through  persistent 
withdrawals  or  otberwlse,  and  in  some  casee  it  appeared  to  be  to 
the  advantage  of  the  other  banks  in  the  community,  or  associated 
with  the  weak  bank  throtigh  the  dearing  hovise,  to  guarantee  the 
bank  against  any  failure  on  ite  part  to  meet  ite  liahllltlee.  In 
this  way  scmie  banks  were  permitted  to  stey  open  and  runs  or 
persistent  withdrawals  were  stopped  by  giving  confidence  to  the 
depositors  throu^  these  guarantiee.  In  other  instances  one  bank 
would  take  over  the  assete  of  the  weak  bank  and  assume  ite  liablll- 
tlee  and  the  ottier  banks  in  the  community  associated  with  It  la 
the  dearing  house  would  guarantee  their  proportionate  part  of  any 
loss  which  the  pxirchaser  might  sustain  by  a  fail\u«  of  the  assete 
taken  over  in  meetmg  the  liabilities  aasumed.  In  the  first  claaa 
enumerated  is  the  now  famous  Harrlman  Bank  case  against  the 
clearing-house  banka  In  Mew  York.  In  this  ease  there  waa  alleged 
to  be  an  oral  agreement  to  guarantee  the  liabilities  of  the  bank. 
The  case  has  been  tried  in  the  lower  court  and  the  court  hdd 
againat  the  recdvn  of  the  Harrlman  Natiottal  Bank.  Many  de- 
fenses were  urged.  Indudlng  ultra  vlrea,  failure  of  the  banks  to 
contract  through  one  cause  or  another,  failure  of  the  ottocrs  to 
have  a  proper  action  taken  by  the  board  of  directors  to  make  the 
contract  the  bank's  corporate  action,  and  other  defeneea.  Tlie 
lower  court  hdd  that  tha  dearlng-houss  banka  did  not  validly 
contract  to  guarantee  the  liabilities  of  the  Harrlman  Bank.  The 
very  Important  question  of  whether  or  not  it  is  ultra  vires  of  a 
bank  to  giiarantee  the  liabilities  of  another  bank  was  not  directly 
made  the  subject  of  ite  declislon.  Tbe  receiver  of  the  bank  haa 
appealed  from  this  dedaUm  and  that  appeal  la  now  pending. 

In  a  very  notable  case  imder  the  second  clsartflfstlon,  one  bank 
took  over  the  other,  and  then  other  banks  guaranteed  the  pur- 
chasing bank.  In  this  case  a  settlement  was  made  upon  i4>proxl- 
matdy  a  50-peroent  bads.  Tbe  devekqimisnt  of  this  law  and  the 
<lw4s*on*  which  will  eventually  be  made  eettllng  this  important 
questKm  should  furnish  interesting  legal  history  for  banka  in  the 
future. 
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HON.  CLIFTON  AmVOODRUM 

OF  VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  16, 1937 


ADDRX88  OF  HON.  CUFTON  A.  WOOIMtUM.  OF  VIBOINIA. 
DEUVBBXD  AT  MONTICEUiO  OH  THB  OCCASION  OF  TBOt 
BBNEVOLXNT  PROTBCTTVB  ORDER  OF  BUDB*  NATICMf AL 
TLAO  DAT  SIRYICE.  JUNE  IS.  1037 


Mr.  WCXDDRUM.    Mr.  Speakar.  under  the  leare  to  extend 

my  remarks  in  tbe  Ricorb.  I  Include  the  following  address  I 

delivered  at  Monticello  on  June  13,  1937: 

Amid  the  tunpestuous  waters  of  a  troubled  sea  the  American 
ahip  at  state  today  proudly,  aerendy,  and  securdy  Is  riding  out  the 
storm  that  for  a  season  almoHt  threatened  its  destruction.  Float- 
ing aloft,  klased  by  the  summo-  breeae,  is  an  lnq>lrlng  banner, 
symbolic  at  all  the  hapea  and  the  ambitloos  of  a  great  people.  It 
jk  the  Stars  and  Str^wa.  ThLs  flag  came  Into  oOdal  existence  100 
years  ago.  It  was  bom  In  the  turbulott  days  of  the  Bevolutlaitary 
struggle.  It  waa  hoisted  aktft  aa  the  emblem  at  a  people  strug- 
gling against  the  forcee  that  seemed  overpowering,  and  aeeking  to 
*-«T*»"-»^  for  tbemsdves  and  posterity  a  new  ordw  of  things  wherein 
freedom,  opportunity,  and  domestic  tranqullltty  should  be  the 
heritage  of  every  man  who  lived  beneath  tta  protecting  f olda. 


It  is  eminently  fitting  and  premier  that  this  grsat  order,  the 
BezMvdent  Protective  Order  of  Klks.  should  have  in  its  ritualistic 
ceremony,  perhi^s  for  its  most  imf>irlng  and  uplifting  occaalon, 
the  «^nnii»i  Flag  Day  service.  This  order  came  into  existence  also 
at  a  crucial  time  in  the  history  of  our  coimtry,  60  yeara  ago. 
There  were  seetlond  and  geographic  conferencea  among  our 
pec^e;  the  hearta  and  souls  of  men  were  worn  and  weary,  torn 
and  bleeding  from  pain  and  suff«lng.  Our  land  lay  in  waste. 
Then  came  this  great  ordar.  standing  as  it  does  for  the  cardlnd 
prlnciplea  of  charity.  Justice,  brotherly  love,  and  flddity.  Tfarou^ 
all  theee  years  it  haa  grown  and  flouriahed.  stretdiing  forth  a 
helping  hand  to  the  needy,  and  speaking  a  word  of  encouragement 
to  the  downhearted. 

Not  only  doea  this  order  emulate  and  teadi  great  princ^daa  of 
charity,  benevdenee,  and  helpfulneas.  but  tt  mspAres  men  to  ba 
better  dtiaens.  to  have  a  greater  reverence  for  ccostltuted  au- 
thority, and  in  every  rtejteei  to  be  worthy  to  live  tmder  the  flag 
of  their  country. 

Bkdom   might   be  likened  to  a  mighty 
through  every  flald  and  valley  of  tha  earth,  hearing  to  ftto 


cent  boeom  tbe  abundant  waters  of  love  for  the  poor,  tbe 
and  tbe  orphan  in  every  land.  Its  pathway  down  the  years  haa 
been  bordered  by  the  roees  of  love,  carpeted  by  unobtrudve  acta 
of  frlenddilp.  and  kept  green  by  the  grateful  tears  of  the  widows 
and  orphans  and  the  dependents  who  have  been  the  redpianta 
of  its  charity  and  benevdenoe. 


Today,  aa  we  lock  npon  thla  inqilring  banner  floating  atop  tha 
dilp  of  state,  we  know  that  agam  it  la  a  battle  flag.  True  tt  la 
that  thla  battle  today  U  not  of  dmt  aad  ahdl.  but  Is  nonethe- 
lees  aa  ainister.  aa  deetractlve,  as  ci^MUtle  of  leaving  Ita  waka  of 
aorrow  and  diaastsr. 

Whereaa  100  years  ago  this  flag  was  ralssd  aa  tha  ooihlem  of  a 
great  caoae.  which  aoiight  to  secure  poUtlcal  fraodom  and  to 
astahllah  the  pdndples  of  truth  and  Justlos:  today  It  la  a  Bag 
of  a  great  people,  who  eaek  In  an  orderly  way,  throogh  their 
eetabUehad  and  accepted  inatrumentalitiee  of  government,  to. 
aave  and  to  perpetuate  thoee  same  prlndplea. 

What  a  flag  it  la  I  As  we  look  upon  tt  today,  do  wa  aee  Just  a 
beautiful  silken  banner  with  lovdy  «"Tp«*l"g  colon  and  inatgnlat 
Or  are  we  able  to  look  beyond  ito  beauty  and  loveliness  and  to 
dlaoovsr  that  wrapped  within  its  silken  fddi  may  be  found  100 
fatal  aad  tragic  years  of  national  eslstenoet  Teaia  fraught  with 
atrug^  and  with  alternating  suoosss  and  failure;  are  we  able  to 
aee  and  to  realiae  that  thla  fli«  of  flags  Is  not  only  the  bslovad 
emblem  of  a  great  people  but  that  it  Is  the  symbd  of  free  and 
Independent  govemmeat  la  all  the  earthf  Are  wa  aUe  to  un- 
demtand  that  ahould  thla  banner  ever  be  hauled  down  from  Its 
lofty  place  of  honor,  and  another  substltutsd  la  tto  place,  that 
then  wtU  have  dawned  the  darkest  hour  la  the  hlstary  of  dvlllaed 
govei  umentt 

As  we  look  upca  this  flag  today,  may  wa  not  with  pardonable 
pride  recall  that  our  flag  haa  never  been  uafuried  la  any  war  of 
conquest  or  opprssskm;  that  tt  has  never  been  carried  at  the  head 
of  an  invading  army;  that  H  has  never  been  lowered  In  the  face 
of  any  foe.  How  happy  we  are  that  our  flag  sjuibLillaas  a  people 
who  have  no  enf.mlee  to  puniah.  no  new  temtory  whloh  «•  iliaiia 
to  attain;  no  ancient  grudgea  or  feuds  which  we  wish  to  avengs; 
that  we  only  aak  of  the  vrodd  the  right  to  Uve  our  own  llvee  to 
our  own  way.  according  to  our  custcoia.  aikd  In  daoMStlo  peaea 
and  tranquillity. 

Not  only  do  we  aak  this  of  dvillxatlon  but  we  damaad  it.  and 
becauae  of  tbe  patriottan  and  f credght  of  our  leadere  tbe  dilldren 
of  this  flag  may  rest  secure  in  the  thought  that  the  Oovemment  tt 
repreeento  is,  and  will  be.  amply  prepared  to  enforce  thoae  righta 
ahould  it  ever  become  neceesaiy  eo  to  do. 


It  la  very  fitting  that  we  dtould  now  recall  very  vividly  and  dearly 
Just  exactly  what  were  the  fundamental  prlnclplas  tovolved  to  the 
great  struggle,  out  of  which  waa  bom  our  national  emhhwn,  A  novd 
pr(4>odtlon  was  laid  down  to  the  world  by  Thomaa  Jdferaon.  who 
penned  tbe  immortal  Dedaratloa  of  Independanee.  Ha  hdd  that 
there  was  no  Heaven-ordained  class  to  govem.men;  that  every  man 
was  a  king  to  his  own  right,  and  aa  such  entitled  to  an  equality  of 
(^portunity,  to  the  right  to  work,  and  to  live,  and  to  provide  tor 
himself  and  hla  dependents;  to  the  right  to  have  a  fair  return  for 
his  labor,  and  to  enjoy  clnmastlc  tranquilll^.  He  laid  down  tha 
propodtlon  that  aU  Just  powers  to  Oovemment  were  derived  fMa 
the  people,  and  that  the  Ctovemment  bdonged  to  the  people  aad 
not  to  any  ruling  class,  party,  or  facUcm.  He  hdd  further  that  It 
was  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  the  people.  If  and  when,  to 
their  good  Judgnkmt  it  was  wise  to  do  so,  to  dtcr  or  change  thoae 
Institutions  of  Oovemment,  aa  might  be  neceasary  to  meet  tbe  need  A 
of  all  the  people — eort  of  a  new  deal  to  human  righta,  tt  you  know 
what  I  mean. 

It  is  most  fitting  aad  qppcopriato  that  thla  meeting  today  abooM 
he  hdd  at  MontloeUo.  the  home  of  Jefferson.  Whi^  a  place  of 
hlstoryl  What  momentous  struggles  and  far-reaching  laauea  were 
conddered  to  thla  tragic  placel  It  waa  to  this  place  of  beau^. 
sdace,  tranquillity,  and  lovdiness  that  Jefferaon  lima  mart  and 
wrought  mistily  of  free  and  democratic  instltutlona  aad  of  the 
righto  of  mm.  It  was  here  that  he  dreamed  of  a  great  govern- 
ment of  people,  where  todlvidual  righto  and  oonslderatlona  would 
be  paraakount.  It  was  from  this  beautiful  root  that  he  looked 
out  on  the  country  bdow  and  there  dmmed  of  a  great  educa- 
tional institution  that  would  gather  to  Ita  beneflcent  oonflnes  the 
youth  of  the  lamd  and  offer  them  opportunities  that  they  might 
be  better  trained  for  cltiflenshlp  and  for  service. 

And  it  Is  here  that  his  remains  rest  to  find  eileep.  No  Impos- 
ing structure,  no  marble  palace,  or  ornamented  edlflee  Is  neces- 
sary to  perpetuate  the  name  of  Jefferson.  Montlcdlo  la  hla 
monument,  and  his  life  of  service  is  his  lasting  memorial. 

A  short  time  sgo.  to  a  leisure  moment.  I  happened  to  read  a 
q)eech  made  by  tbe  late  Senator  John  W.  Daniel,  of  Virginia,  one 
of  Virginia'B  most  notable  sons.  Danld  was  ^waking  here  at 
Monticello  on  April  13,  180S.  and  I  quote  here  a  portton  of  his 
remarks.  I  am  confident  you  will  not  faU  to  aae  the  deadly  and 
atriklng  parallel  of  preeent-day  conditions  and  happenings. 
^)eaking  of  Jefferaon.  Daniel  said: 

"When  he  stood  for  Justice,  they  said.  •Communist.'  When  he 
stood  for  rdlgloas  freedom,  they  cried,  infldd.'  Whan  ba  aroused 
the  people  agatoat  monardiy  aad  eoneantxatad  power,  they  aaid. 
'demagogue.'  But  the  common  people  heard  him  flaAy.  They 
knew  thdr  ears,  and  with  one  aodalm  they  said.  VUl 
frtend.'" 

Under  thla  flag,  aad  wtth  this  <lwia>atlnn  aa  Its 
ooBBJfoea,  *Hf 
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ShlftlDf  winds  and  contrary 
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which  this  great  ih^  of  atata  la  now  travcl- 
Thaj  fear  we  have  lost  our  bearlnfi.  and  that  we  are  aaUlnf 


Today  there  are 
alarm  ofer  the 

tof-         . 

■Ilbuul  itiart  it  finnpaee fnr  fllaaetrmie rnrl^e atieart  Maayoftheee 
imerteane  are  of  high  and  xinqueetloned  patrtotle  porpoae.  For 
fleysetf .  I  also  share  the  very  deep  oonoam  whldi  they  eipraes,  but 
I  do  not  share  In  their  great  fSar.  I  see  In  the  oouree  of  the  American 
ahlp  of  atata  a  getting  back  to  the  first  pslnelpiea,  where  the  rl^ts 
of  the  iBdlvldnal  must  be  panunownt  to  any  groop  or  any  daas. 

It  Is  undeniably  trtw  that  out  of  the  fhaetening  fliee  throo^ 
which  we  have  passed  hi  theee  laet  fateful  yeen  Amsiica  aa  a 
nation  haa  come  to  Impart  a  new  meenlng  to  the  word  "freedom." 
Never  again  tn  the  yeare  to  coma  Shall  we  as  a  natkm  be  content 
to  Bit  Ifdly  by  m  amug  complacency  and  aee  mllHnina  of  our  fellow 
ctdaene  drtvun  down  Into  the  depths  of  deq>alr  and  degradation 
with  no  f  etfhag  or  obUgatton  on  our  part  to  try  to  alleviate  their 
condltloa.  We  have  learned  eome  lemons  In  ttiem  last  years,  m- 
dlvldnallty.  self-reUanoe.  and  eelf-reepoostblllty  must  and  will  be 
ptsmrved  tn  our  dtlaene;  but  the  great  Oovcmment  over  which 
this  flag  fliM  owea  a  duty  to  her  children,  a  duty  to  eee  fair  play, 
aa  equidSty  of  opportunity,  and  to  etay  the  hand  of  greed  and  to 
thwart  the  puipoae  of  the  exploiter.  And  to  thorn  not  able  to 
care  for  themeelvee  because  of  age.  infirmities,  and  other  causes 
beyond  their  control,  the  Natkmal  Oovemment.  tn  cooperation  and 
coQaboratlon  with  State  govemmenta,  will  lend  a  helping  hand. 
We  also  have  a  new  concept  of  our  duty  to  give  advantages  to  the 
youth  of  our  land.  From  this  new  vision,  from  these  great  hu- 
manitarian pmpuete.  our  people  win  not  retreat. 

I  have  an  unbounded  faith  In  the  ultimate  wisdom  and  good 
Judgment  of  the  American  people  that  leads  me  to  believe  de- 
voutly that  If  that  day  should  come  when  any  leader  or  group  of 
leaders,  when  any  party  or  faction  Should  forsake  these  sacred 
prtnctpiee  and  coneklermtlons  which  gave  birth  to  this  banner  of 
bannera,  on  the  eame  day  will  this  great  people  arise  In  their 
aoverelgn  power  and  take  such  course  of  action  as  may  be 
to  ptMsiiiu  theoL    All  hall  the  Stars  and  Strtpeei 


In  doalng  I  would  like  to  leave  with  you  this  thought,  that 
loyalty  to  Vam  flag  la  not  a  monopoly  enjoyed  exclusively  by  the 
eoldler  on  the  battlefield,  but  la  frequently  displayed  Just  aa  tf ec- 
tlvety  by  the  private  dtimn  in  time  at  peace.  For  example,  we 
can  all  be  heroes  in  tlmee  such  aa  theee.  when  indxistrial  and 
agricultural  dislocation  with  Its  attendant  wldeqiread  vtaemplaj- 
ment,  not  only  of  men  but  of  natural  resources  and  credit,  has 
resulted  in  impreoedented  suffering  and  discontent. 

Oapitallatng  the  human  misery  thus  engendered,  agitators,  politi- 
cal qna^a,  and  would-be  revolutionists  have  eought  to  gain  con* 
varta  to  new  and  dangerone  doctrlnee,  to  tear  down  the  govern- 
mental stnicturee  erected  by  our  forefathera,  preserved  by 
Waahington.  Jeffereon.  and  Lincoln,  and  supported  today  by  the 
vast  matority  of  our  dtlaena.  In  q;>lte  of  the  qtlendld  efforts 
launehsd  tqr  thoss  now  in  authority  to  rdleve  dint  rf  sw.  ease  credit^ 
and  mamtain  the  ABserlcan  standard  of  living,  subversive  ideas 
have  found  lodgment  here  and  there  throui^kout  the  country. 
The  eoap-box  radical  hae  been  in  his  element.  The  red  flag  of 
-aoarehy  haa  been  upon  occasion  puhilcly  dl^layed.  The  cun- 
nbag-  doctrinaire  with  ptditlcal  and  economic  et^thistriee  hss 
sought  to  becloud  the  paramount  iMuee  of  the  day.  Men  other- 
wlae  intelligent  eooff  at  patrlotiem  and  preach  lawleesneae  as  the 
only  way  to  attain  the  true  tarotherhood  of  man.  Never  in  our 
whole  hletory  haa  there  been  a  finer  opportunity  for  the  patrlotle 
American  to  dlqday  his  loyalty  to  his  Oovemment  and  Its  fiag. 
MevCT  haa  there  been  a  finer  oniortunlty  for  this  great  order  to 
foster  patriotism  and  preach  loyalty  to  its  mMnbershlp.  Let  us 
thsrefore.  today,  vcpon  the  birthday  of  the  Stars  and  Stripee, 
rededleate  oureelvee  to  this  flag,  to  what  it  haa  meant  to  ua,  and 
to  what  it  Shan  be  to  xis  in  the  future. 

Iglve  you.  in  closing.  A  Patriotic  Wish,  by  Bdgar  Onest: 

Td  like  to  be  the  sort  of  man  the  flag  could  boast  about; 
rd  Ufes  to  be  the  sort  of  man  it  cannot  live  without; 
rd  like  to  be  the  type  of  man 
That  really  la  American: 
The  head  erect  and  ahoulders  square^ 
G3ean-mtnded  f dlow.  Just  and  fair. 
That  aU  men  picture  when  they  eee 
The  gkvious  banner  of  the  free. 

"Fd  Ilka  to  be  the  eort  of  man  the  flag  now  typlfles. 
The  kind  of  man  we  really  want  the  flag  to  syndioUaae 
The  loyal  brother  to  a  tnvt. 
The  Mg.  uneelfltfi  aoxxl.  and  Just; 
Ths  friend  of  every  man  oppreeeed. 
The  strong  support  of  sU  that's 
The  sturdy  diiap  the  banner's  meant. 
Where'er  it  fliee,  to  repreeent. 
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Td  like  to  be  the  aort  of  man  ths  flag'a  I 
The  man  that  all  m  fancy  eee 
The  chap  that's  ready  for  a  light 
Wherever  thare'e  a  wrong  to  right, 

^The  friend  tn  every  thne  of 
of  the 


Thatlaarsal 


ISr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkoorb  an  address  de- 
livered by  Hon.  George  W.  Alger,  of  New  York,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont  commencement  exercises  June  14.  1937. 
llie  address  is  entitled  "America  and  the  World  Challenge  to 
Democracy." 

T%iere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

I  shaU  try  to  present  to  you  today  what  must  be.  of  course,  a 
meager  consideration  of  some  of  the  forcea  which  now  constitute 
a  challenge  to  democracy  In  the  world;  and  some  of  the  problems 
of  democracy  ^i^ilch  more  Immediately  affect  ourselves. 

A  study  of  the  cultural  and  social  movements  of  the  past  2,500 
years  has  Just  been  completed,  and  was  made  public  last  month 
at  Harvard  University.  This  report  declaree  that  the  first  quarter 
of  the  twentieth  century  was  the  bloodiest  period  in  hinnan  his- 
tory. After  an  analysis  of  902  wan  and  1,615  international  dis- 
turbancee  in  2,500  years,  it  reports  that  the  war  index  for  the 
twentieth  century  reached  a  total  dz  times  greater  than  all  the 
preceding  centmles.  The  average  man  in  the  thirteenth  century 
had.  for  example,  6,500  more  chances  of  dying  peaceably  in  his 
bed  than  his  deecendants  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth 
coitury.  The  report  says  that  "the  organism  of  western  society 
and  cTilture  seems  now  to  have  not  merely  a  niunber  of  local 
or  superficial  ailments,  bo**^  be  imdergoing  one  of  the  deepest 
crises  of  Its  life.  In  this  sense  we  are  expolencing  one  of  the 
sharpest  turns  on  the  historical  road." 

This  background  of  war  Inevitably  affects  our  civilization,  and 
the  color  and  content  of  our  conceptions  of  life  and  living.  This 
war  background  Is  still  with  va,  and  the  second  quarter  of  this 
century  affords  no  better  basis  for  careless  optimism  th^i^  the  first. 

A  few  weeks  ago  there  appeared  a  little  book  by  one  of  the  best- 
Informed  Americans  on  matters  of  foreign  policy — ^Hamflton  Fish 
Armstrong.  It  bears  the  significant  title  "We  or  They."  It  Is  a 
study  of  the  conflict  between  two  worlds;  between  two  rivals.  In- 
compatible conceptions  of  life,  the  democratic  and  the  dictatorial, 
locked  in  conflict  all  over  the  world.  It  is  a  sober-minded  book, 
written  not  by  a  sensational  alarmist  but  by  a  serious  ahh  iq. 
formed  student  of  International  affairs. 

What,  in  brief,  is  this  conflict  which  forms  the  background  for 
what  I  want  to  talk  about  with  you  today? 

It  la  in  the  main  the  disappearance  from  the  Oovemment  erf 
many  <a  what  we  once  considered  the  great,  educated.  Intelligent, 
and  highly  civilized  countries  of  Europe,  of  anything  reeembllnc 
individual  freedom.  j--— •  *«*• 

It  is  something  more— it  Is  the  disappearance  In  them  of  most  of 
what  in  centurlea  past  we  have  regarded  as  morals  In  government. 

It  Is  the  disappearance  of  public  opinion  and  the  poeslbllity  of 
Intonatlonal  friendships  between  peoples,  based  upon  the  exchsmga 
of  intelligence  between  them  through  the  medium  of  a  free  preea. 

Hitler  says  in  Mein  Kampf : 

"Either  the  world  will  be  governed  by  the  Ideology  of  modem 
democracy.  In  which  case  every  issue  will  be  decided  in  favor 
of  the  numerically  stronger  races,  or  it  will  be  ruled  by  the  laws 
of  force  when  the  people  of  brutal  determination,  not  thoee  wbo 
show  restraint,  will  triumph." 

MusBolini  announced  in  October  1930: 

"The  struggle  between  theee  two  worlds  can  permit  no  com- 
promise •  •  •  either  we  or  they,  either  their  ideas  or  our^ 
^ther  our  state  or  theirs." 

Each,  (^Merved  lir.  Armstrong,  showed  that  he  knew  the  law 
of  survival  expreeeed  in  the  Bolshevik  query,  "Who,  whom,  who 
shaU  destrc^  whom?"  Lenin  put  the  application  of  that  law  to 
the  current  case  in  specific  terms,  when  he  said  that: 

"The  exlstoice  of  the  Soviet  Republic  side  by  side  with  ths 
tmptriaUst  sUtes  for  any  length  of  time  Is  inconceivable.  'An 
obituary  will  be  sung  either  over  the  death  of  wtxld  capitalism 
or  the  death  of  the  Soviet  Republic' " 

^  Hitler  and  ICussoUnl  give  utterance  to  prindplea  whldi.  coming 
from  anyone  but  a  supreme  dictator  in  a  great  country,  would 
seem  almost  Insane  in  their  scchu  of  all  thoee  fundamental  prln- 
s^ileaaf  morality  and  political  decency  heretofore  accepted  In 
the  worid.  "Peace",  to  Hitler.  Is  something  far  different  from 
the  word  as  humanity  has  accepted  It  either  as  an  Ideal  or  a 
ptiflnenphy.  To  htan  It  means  a  peace  "established  by  the  vle- 
tetoos  sword  of  a  master  nation  which  leads  ths  world  to  serve 
a  higher  eoltun.'*    "Indeed",  be  says,  "ths  padflsta'  humane  ideal 


may  bs  quite  good  enough  »ttmt  the  most  superior  pereons  have 
conquered  and  subdued  the  wortd  In  such  a  measure  as  to  make 
them  Its  exclusive  master  •  •  •  tbertfore.  fight  first,  and 
then  perhaps  pacifism  Anyone  wbo  really  from  his  heart  desires 
the  victory  of  the  pacifist  ideal  in  this  world  should  support  by 
all  means  the  conquest  of  the  world  by  the  Oermaos." 

Mussolini  sharss  Hitler's  view  that  peace  Is  absurd. 

Lst  us  look  for  a  momeat  at  the  world  of  educatkm  aa  this 
oonfllet  shows  Itself  in  there  concepts.  Here  are  we,  college  men 
and  women,  meeting  togeUMr  to  renew  our  allertance  to  the 
Ideals  of  an  old  Institutloa  of  educatloo  to  whloh  we  owe  so 
much.  We  are  repudiating  no  part  of  the  past  when  we  come 
here  today.  We  have  a  seiiee  of  continuity  with  the  Ideals  and 
philosophy  which  this  institutlcm  and  othsr  like  Instttutloos  have 
maintained  for  oentxuies. 

Heidelberg  celebrated  her  five  hundred  end  fiftieth  anntveraary 
last  year.  How  strange  to  our  ears  are  the  worda  of  Or.  Rust, 
German  ^r.t«t»r  of  Education,  who.  on  that  occasion,  announced 
that,  "The  old  idea  of  science,  based  on  the  sovereign  right  of 
abstract  Intellectual  activity,  has  gone  forever." 

"SymbollcaUy".  says  Ifr.  Arms^ong.  "the  statue  of  Athena, 
goddess  of  wisdom,  had  already  been  removed  from  before  one  of 
the  great  college  buildings  (given  by  American  friends  of  Heidel- 
berg, many  of  them  of  Jewish  descent)  and  replaced  by  the  Ger- 
man eagle.  And  above  the  portal  the  Inscription  To  the  living 
mirlt'  had  been  blotted  out  and  replaced  by  the  words.  To  ths 
G^man  spirit.'  Obedient  to  Dr.  Riist's  admonition.  German 
scholarship  the  next  day  burled  its  dead  with  theee  fateful  words 
of  Dr.  Ernst  Krelck.  professor  of  phUosophy  at  Heidelberg:  'We  do 
not  know  of  or  recognise  truth  for  truth's  sake,  or  science  for 
Bcience'B  sake.' " 

Professor  Hocking.  In  his  recent  book  on  Individualism,  says  of 
communism  and  fascism: 

"They  have  taken  the  upper  Inch  off  every  head,  the  Inch  which 
ttxlnks.  aspires,  exercises  Individual  knowledge,  doubts,  demurs, 
and  therefore  means  aometblng  when  It  assents." 

It  is  xmneceesary  to  con«lder  the  minor  dictatorships  of  contl- 
xtental  Europe  wbicb  follow  with  slight  and  unimportant  varia- 
tions the  majOT  plans  of  Germany  and  Italy. 

Fran  the  picture  of  regimented  life,  direeted  thinking,  poleoned 
edu<»tlon.  mllitarlaed  spMt,  international  agreemmts  broken  with 
startling  effrontery  by  both  Germany  and  Italy,  we  find  in  Rnesla 
and  Japan  a  picture  somewhat  different  but  almost  equally  for^gn 
to  every  traditional  principle  to  which  we  m  America  have  been 
accustomed  and  ccmsldo'  ueeentlsl  to  the  realttlee  of  Ufe. 

Thoee  who  read  Bemhardl's  book  World  Power  or  DownfaU  irtilch 
appeared  ahortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War.  will  remem- 
ber our  own  IncreduUty  that  any  sane  person  could  ooooelve  the 
tolly  and  arrogance  with  which  Its  pagee  were  filled,  or  be  willing 
to  follow  the  road  to  hell  to  which  It  eo  clearly  pohitad.  We 
were,  alas,  wraog.  We  should  be  fooUsh  If  we  made  the  same  mis- 
take In  ^m^^MtJinstlng  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  brutal 
forces  in  the  world  with  which  democracy  must  now  contend,  and 
to  meet  which  must  adjust  her  powers. 

Why  this  long  disqiileting  prefsos?  Why  at  this  moment  ^leak 
of  the  mienace  of  the  militaristic  diotatora  and  the  qdrltual  gooae- 
step  of  the  regimented  minds  of  their  foUowersf  Mj  answer  Is  that 
I  think  it  la  high  time  thas  we  considered  the  llbtf^  which  theee 
pe<mle  have  lost,  and  study  the  inevitable  ooofllot  in  the  world  of 
otganlaed  governments  between  thoee  f oroee  of  evil  power  and  the 
great  democradea  of  the  world. 

It  la  a  cbaUenge  which  oomea  not  only  to  ua  and  to  the  Bngllsfa- 
neaklng  wwld  of  which  we  are  a  put.  but  to  the  great  ssU- 
goveming  countriee  of  similar  character,  like  Sweden.  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  finally  bard-preeeed  Ftanoe.  We  realise  that  deqirats 
now  control  coimtrles  in  which  the  middle  rUwefe  and  the  rulers 
of  large  industry  preferred  order  to  the  necessary  confusion  of 
freedom.    They  preferred  etBclency  to  freedom. 

They  hoped  for  order.  They  got  industrial  and  personal  Slav- 
sry.  Thsy  have  shown  us  with  startling  cleemesw  that  there  la 
no  safs  substitute  for  freedom. 

Democratic  countries  in  which  Individual  freedom  still  exists 
and  expresses  itself,  are  c<mfronted  as  perhiqw  never  before,  with 
the  taak  of  reestablishing  snd  revitalizing  the  loyalties  of  their 
people  to  the  principles  and  purpoeea  of  democracy. 

We  axe  not,  I  think,  in  any  real  sense  In  danger  of  a  flood  of 
f%y<fftn  or  communism,  or  the  estahlishmsot  of  a  dictator  in 
our  oovmtry.  History  tells  us  that  no  country  In  which 
democracy  In  any  real  eense  ever  existed  hss  given  It  im.  never- 
theless, with  the  forcee  to  which  I  have  referred  in  the  world, 
with  tm»  constant  talk  about  communism  or  fascism,  something 
Is  bound  to  happen  and  la  hi^ypenlng  to  our  processes  of  thinking 
about  our  own  Government,  our  own  laws,  and  our  own  Ideala 
of  civilised  life.  It  Is.  in  the  main,  a  healthy  ferment.  Moreover, 
the  depression  made  quite  inevitable  not  only  thought  but  action 
on  social  queetlons  which  had  existed  long  In  the  minds  of  eco- 
nomic thinkers,  bxit  which  only  recently  have  reached  the  stage 
of  legislation. 

There  is  a  logic  in  the  affairs  of  nations,  as  there  Is  tn  the  Ufe  of 
the  individual.  Economic  nationalism  txprsssed  tn  the  effort  of 
nations  to  be  self-safflclent.  without  totematlonal  friends  or  zwlgh- 
bors  bound  to  It  by  the  ties  of  cmnmerce,  has  m  It  an  Inaane  loglo 
which  inevitably  tends  towsrd  war.  If  you  have  no  friends,  you 
will,  of  course,  have  or  fancy  you  have  enemies  If  you  have  ene- 
mies, you  must  be  prepared  to  meet  their  attacks.  If  they  sre 
Ukely  to  attadc  you,  might  It  not  be  better  to  strike  flzst?  This 
logic  Is  having  tta  Inevitable  consequence  ta  the  rearmament  of 
the  WOTld.  ^nth  this  procees  of  rearmament  now  so  definitely  un- 
der way,  aU  danocrattc  countriee  and  all  tree  countrlea  must  con- 


sldw  together  what  procsmM  of  peace  eaa  proteet  them  agalnsi 
a  return  to  the  Dark  Agea. 

We  must  reoognlas  that  there  la  no  machinery  which  can  be 
effective  for  peace  among  nations  which  ars  economically  at  war. 
■ocnomlc  Isolation  InevlUbly  creates  unemploynoent.  falling  liv- 
ing standarda,  and  economic  unrest.  It  haa  bsen  eald.  If  gooda 
cannot  cross  frontiers,  armlas  will. 

If  we  are  to  have  peace,  we  must  reduos  the  increasing  tsnslon 
which  makee  for  war  by  economic  pollrtea  and  trade  agreemenu 
which  make  for  mtematloaal  frlendbdUpe.  and  which  wUl  permit 
higher  standards  of  living  smong  countriee  now  suOferlng  from 
poverty  through  the  lack  of  natural  resouroea.  We  must  be  pre- 
pared to  recognlm  the  stubborn  reality  of  tiUe  Interdependenoe  of 
natlona  in  the  modem  world.  We  must  be  prepared  to  do  the 
decent  thing  in  the  matter  of  trade  reetrlctlons  and  tariffs.  Ths 
ancient  tariff  traditions  of  older  America  must  bs  changed  to  meet 
the  future. 

I  am  not  totending  to  considtf  here  mtematlooal  queetlons, 
but  to  confine  myself  to  America's  preeent  problem  of  meeting  on 
her  own  sqll  the  challenge  to  democracy  which  iu>w  confroota  ua. 
It  U  hl^  time,  it  seems  to  me,  that  our  own  democratic  tradl- 
tkma  be  revitaliaed.  Tested  by  the  depression,  we  have  been  found 
waxitlng.  We  had  delayed  too  long,  for  example,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  machinery  either  for  preventing  or  handling  unem- 
ploypient.  or  for  meeting  many  of  the  economic  problems  which 
came  to  a  head  during  the  last  decade.  We  have  found  oureelvee 
wanting  also  in  the  legislation  neoeeaary  to  curb  rapacity  and 
chicanery  in  the  financial  world  by  men  in  h^  plaom  found  faith- 
less to  evny  fiduciary  principle  in  the  handling  of  other  people's 
money,  who  abused  the  machinery  of  finance  and  of  the  security 
markets,  and  whose  misconduct  contributed  so  hugely  to  the  dis- 
aster of  1029. 

In  this  changing  world,  therefore,  it  is  necessary.  I  think,  that 
we  reoonsidCT  what  democracy  mxist  do  with  us  for  Its  own  preeer- 
vatlon  as  a  way  of  life. 

It  la  not.  axul  should  not  be  a  partisan  question,  snd  needs  an 
i4>proach  divorced  from  political  considerations.  Ws  need  to  take 
stock  in  sober  serlousneee  bow  we  can  avoid  tendendee  srhlcb  have 
wre^ed  for  a  time  great  European  dvUiaatlona.  and  which  threaten 
the  peace  of  the  world. 

Ttie  fim  eeaentlal  la.  of  course,  the  dear  lecognltlon  that  theee 
changes  must  be  made,  that  there  is  no  eenee  and  no  ssfety  to  be 
foimd  in  'A  vain  bdlef  that  they  need  not  come,  that  we  can  hope 
to  relapee  again  into  old  ways,  that  the  fever  win  leave  ua,  and 
that  we  wUl  wake  up  to  fiXMl  it  an  a  bad  dream — the  loaig 
slon.  the  problems  of  the  unemployed  uid  the  sgsd.  the 
spread  senee  of  inseeurtty.  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  youth  and 
for  enterprise. 

No  one.  I  think,  has  put  our  problem  more  dearly  la  words 
than  has  FTsderlck  L.  Allen.  In  one  of  the  most  Illuminating  of 
our  recent  bodu  on  the  era  which  ended  with  the  rolliyee  of 
1929.    I  quote  from  the  Uxda  of  Creation,  hla  last  sentence: 

"Tike  problem  is  nothing  lem  than  bow  to  adjust  our  instltn- 
tlons  under  the  new  circumstances  created  by  the  vast  ei«****ff|i 
and  eomomlc  changee  of  the  past  generstlon  so  as  to  multtply 
effeetivdy.  snd  distribute  with  a  more  decent  ^>pwmeh  to  fair- 
ness, the  products  of  the  earth,  the  frutte  of  labor  and 
dented  gtfte  of  ednaee— and  do  thle  wtthoot  destroyti«  hi 
liberty." 

I  am  talking  to  you  today  in  particular  aboot  frwidtsu.  for  I 
think  we  should  be  mere  anxious  about  it  today  than  tn  any 
period  of  our  history,    fteedom  Is  dumglng  its  form.    Ws 
be  surs  it  doee  not  kiss  its  substance. 

There  is,  I  am  convinced,  no  hope  for  a  demwaacy  whues  youth 
Is  more  Interested  In  security  than  in  freedom.  Let  ua  Craakly 
reeogntee  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  our  young  people  today 
are  lem  dwcked  and  outraged  by  any  eense  of  loss  of  freedom  t^ 
bureaucratic  planning,  the  encroachment  of  Govemmaiit  xipon 
the  fldda  of  private  Industry,  than  those  of  the  oUtar  genera- 
ttona  who  bnflt  their  own  aecurlty  on  the  exercise  of  their  own 
Individual  freedom. 

Let  us  recognise  that  the  freedom  la  whldi  ao  many  of  our 
people  are  Interested  Is  a  sodal  freedom  In  a  better  ordered  sKwld. 
and  not  the  lairtem  Individual  freedom  of  the  days  of  the  m«»tTif 
camp  and  the  frontier. 

B.  however,  oar  freedom  is  to  diange  Its  form.  1st  as  be  ears 
that  it  condnaes  to  be  freedom.  Let  as  bs  sore,  moreoeer.  that 
the  exchange  of  Individual  for  social  freedom,  when  made,  is  a 
fair  exdiange,  that  for  individual  freedom  surrsBdersd  thsrs  Is 
rsodvsd  m  exchange  a  aodal  freedom  of  greater  value  and  not  a 
shoddy,  qtedoos,  overpriced,  spurious  substltate. 

As  we  seek  to  spply  this  test,  there  Is,  I  think,  a  dsar  Has  of 
distinction  betwiicn  two  streams  of  tendencies  now  evldeat  In  our 
recent  leglsUtbm.  Ths  Wsgner  Labor  Relations  Act,  whose  eon- 
stitutkmaUty  has  been  recently  sustslned.  for  erample,  while  In- 
adequate m  many  respects,  neverthelees  doee  tend  to  create  an 
fsofntisl  basis  on  which  cspltal  and  labor  may  meet  more  nearly 
aa  eciualB,  working  out  togt^her  with  what  should  bs  a  minimum 
of  governmental  mterference  their  own  problems,  may  estabtUh 
labor  relaUona  on  a  sounder  basis,  and  with  a  fairer  ostrlbution 
of  the  proceeds  of  IndustiT. 

It  Is  fairly  arguabls  that  ttUs  act  glvea  to  the  Industrial  worker 
a  aodal  freedom  through  collective  bargaining  whldt  he  should 
have  %n«<  whldi  he  did  not  have  before.  When  labor  unkme  have 
been  made  more  renonslhle  not  only  to  their  mamben  bat  to 
the  law  and  order  of  dvlllasd  sodsty,  when  tha  44  days  of  dt- 
down  strikes  in  Mldilgan  are  regarded  as  a  blot  on  Has  rsoord  of 
trade  unions  ss  wdl  as  the  low-water  mark  of  law  soloroement 
In  this  country,  we  ms^  bs  able  to  oonaldsr  the  prtnctpiae  of  the 
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WiMBsr  Labor  Act  more  dlspaaBiozuUdy  »nd  more  fairly:  and  find 
In  It  from  the  atandpolnt  of  freedom  not  a  Iom  but  a  gain. 

like  otbar  ot  these  two  streams  of  tendencies  to  which  I  bar* 
nfctred  is  fairly  Uhistrated  by  those  three  laws  which  the  Supreme 
Coort  baa  declared  imconstltutlonal — the  National  Recovery  Act, 
tbe  Acrtcultural  Adjustment  Act.  and  the  Gxiffey  Coal  Act.  And 
by  two  or  three  more  recent  grandiose  programs,  the  latest  being 
one  which  proposes  to  fix  minimum  standards  of  labor  and  maxi- 
mum hours  throughout  the  whcde  United  States,  subject  to  such 
▼arlatlons  as  seme  Fedoal  goremmental  board  at  Washington  may 
deem  proper.  .  .  ^ 

TbiM  last  class  of  legislative  enactments  and  proposals  seems  to 
ms  closely  related  to  a  class  of  laws  which  in  Anglo-Saxon  history 
had  been  tried  f  csr  hundreds  of  years  with  an  unbroken  spectade 
of  fitilure.  laws  irtilch  were  manacles  upon  freedom  and  whidi  had 
to  be  broken  and  were  broken  to  make  the  great  industrial  rerolu- 
tkm  of  a  century  and  a  half  ago  possible. 

Ckmalder  for  a  moment  what  we  already  know  from  history  about 
this  type  of  ngnlatory  legitflation.  In  Sngland.  for  example,  th^ 
tried  labor  price  fixing  centuries  ago.  Ttie  Statute  of  Laborers, 
enacted  In  ISW.  was  the  first  of  these  experiments.  It  was.  as 
usual,  emergancy  legislation  whose  excuse  was  the  pestilence  called 
the  ndack  death"  which  had  destroyed  a  large  percentage  of  Kng- 
llsh  laborers.  It  was  a  law  enacted,  to  be  sure,  not  to  increase  the 
prtoe  of  labor  but  to  reduce  It.  This  difference  in  purpose,  as 
results  show,  was  not  Important.  The  act  required  every  able- 
bodied  person  *^  serve  him  that  doth  reqtdre  him  or  else  to  be 
oonmltted  to  the  gaol  until  he  find  surety  to  serve." 
It  declared  that:  ^  . 

*The  old  wages  and  no  more  shi^  be  given  to  servants." 
'Tt  an  artificer  or  workman  takes  more  wages  than  they  were 
wont  to  be  paid,  he  shall  be  committed  to  the  gaol." 

It  provided  that  "Victuals  shall  be  sold  at  reasonable  prices" 
m.'wtA  itwiLt  ^  aeries  of  punishments  for  bakers,  butchers,  and  flsh- 
monnrs  taking  excessive  prices.  Dstails  of  that  enactment  are 
t^w^iJtmr  tortudents  of  KngUsh  law. 

The  first  statitte  did  not  succeed,  and  it  was  followed  by  a  flood 
of  statutes  following  what  history  shows  as  an  inevitable  tend- 
MKy  in  such  endeav«xs.  statutes  which  tried  to  make  up  the  defi- 
ciencies of  pievlous  legtalation  by  T"^'f*"g  more  specific,  more  defi- 
nite, more  drastic  regulatory  provisions  for  those  already  found 
Ineffective.  They  fixed  the  wages  of  every  class  of  employee  in 
British  IxMttHtry  by  amendments  to  this  statute  of  laborerB. 

They  fixed  the  price  of  every  conceivable  article  of  food:  they 
flasd  the  regulations  under  which  industry  should  be  carried  on: 
tbe  diet  and  mppaxA  of  servants,  the  width  of  cloth,  the  price 
of  doth,  the  style  of  clothing  of  different  clamea  of  citizens. 
Tbaie  were  literally  hundreds  of  these  statutes  covering  all  pIsbspb 
of  prloas.  Mons  ct  these  statutes  was  effective,  and  after  the 
•spsrlnients  had  been  tried  out  for  centuries  the  great  majorl^ 
of  them  wera  repealed  in  ITia.  and  the  preamble  of  the  act  iirtilch 
d  tbem   is  not  without  contemporary   interest    (Act    12. 

m.  di.  71.  A.  D.  iTia) : 

It  bath  been  found  by  experience  that  the  restraints 
laid  by  ssvaral  atatutes  upon  the  dealings  in  com.  meal,  flour. 
eattle.  and  sundry  other  aorta  of  victuals  by  preventing  a  free 
lniH  In  the  said  iwrmminl^l^.  have  a  tendency  to  discourage  the 
growth  and  to  •"H>im«o  the  price  of  the  same:  which  statutes 
whan  put  In  execution  would  bring  great  dlwtnias  upon  the  In- 
habitants of  n»ny  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  particular  upon 
thoas  of  the  oisy  of  London  and  Westminster:  Therefore."  etc. 

A  laamed  A«Mw^t»mn  lawyer.  Albert  Sttckney.  in  his  book  State 
OOntrol  of  Ttade  and  Ooaunsroe.  said  in  commenting  on  these 


atatutss  are  quoted  at  length  for  two  purposes:  the  one 
to  to  rtiow  how  thorough  and  complete  was  the  experience  already 
had  under  the  ■nglish  law  prior  to  our  separation  from  the 
mother  country  tn  attempts  to  control  trade  and  commerce  and 
flapsdally  prioea  by  statute:  the  othsr  is  to  show  the  magnitude 
and  Intricacy  of  tlie  undortaklng  which  Ilea  before  legislators  of 
the  pnssnt  day  If  they  enter  on  that  Una  of  legislation.  TTtterty 
hopwsss  and  uttsrly  fruttlsss  in  anything  save  annoyance,  all  such 
hnisiatlnn  always  has  be«i  and.  so  far  as  we  can  form  a  Judg- 
ment m  the  l^t  of  history,  always  will  be." 

Ftaaee  had  the  same  experienoe.  and  the  ]uran«tes  and  maitres 
of  har  andsnt  law  were  repeiJed  by  the  wisdom  of  Tuigot  before 
har  great  revolvtlon.  Not  was  America  herself  without  experience 
alosig  t^»»*»i»  iiiifia 

New  Toric  psTil  an  act  In  177B  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate 
the  wagee  of  medianlca  and  laborers,  the  prices  of  food  and  oxn- 
BOdttlee.  and  the  chargce  of  innhcdders  within  this  State,  and 
for  other  umpuees  therein  mentioned."  Its  lack  of  success  waa 
such  that  It  was  repealed  in  the  year  of  Its  pasBsge. 

Mssiai  tiiMStts  and  Bhode  Island  had  similar  shart-Uved  experi- 
ments in  1777. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  Statea  was  made  by  men  familiar 
with  thla  leglBlation  whoae  folly  and  Impotence  had  been  to  them 
ao  amply  demonatrated  in  a  state  of  society  far  leas  complicated 
than  our  own.  As  the  New  York  Court  of  i4>peals  said  some  40 
yeara  ago.  In  com  minting  on  these  ancient  laws. 

"The  merchant  and  manufacturer,  the  artlaan  and  laborer  under 
our  system  of  government  are  left  to  purtue  and  provide  for 
their  own  tntensts  in  their  own  way.  untranuneled  by  burdeneome 
and  restrictive  regulations  which,  however  common  in  rude  and 
trregular  Vmm,  are  inconsistent  with  constttutknal  Ubtt^." 


There  Is  one  fatal  and  Inherent  defect  and  danger  in  this 
type  <a  legislation.  It  Is  the  opportunity  and  temptation  it 
Invariably  affords  to  politicians  to  crucify  industry  to  get  votes 
of  the  more  numerovis  members  of  the  Indvistry  itself.  A  few 
months  ago  the  State  of  New  York  repealed  the  New  York  Emer- 
gency Milk  Control  Act  which  had  attempted  to  regulate  the 
flow  and  price  of  milk  to  farmers  and  constuners.  to  flx  prices 
for  milk  in  the  stores  of  grocers  and  in  the  hands  of  milk  dealers. 
It  was  repealed  after  a  few  years  of  bitter  experience  at  the 
urgent  request  of  fanners,  consumers,  and  dealers  alike.  Com- 
menting upon  it,  the  president  of  the  Dairymen's  League  said  a 
few  days  ago: 

"Fottish  legislation  is  Uke  a  drought.  Its  depressing  effects  con- 
tinue after  the  law  Itself  is  dead." 

No  reasonable  man  can  question  the  duty  and  the  right  at  times 
of  the  State  and  the  Federal  Congress  to  require  reg\xlatlons  of 
tndxistries  affected  with  the  public  Interest,  or  to  question  that  there 
may  be  Jiistiflcation  for  such  enactments  under  present  conditions 
which  did  not  exist  a  generation  ago.  But  to  every  proposed 
bureau,  department,  or  governmental  agency  in  the  ever-increas- 
ing mass  of  regulatory  place-making  legislation.  Federal  and  State, 
with  which  we  are  deluged  today,  let  us  ask.  "What  does  it  do  to 
freedom?  Does  it  enlarge  the  range  of  social  freedom  in  r«sllty. 
or  Is  it  merely  a  specious  excxise  for  buying  political  popularif^ 
with  taxpa]rer8'  money  and  furnishing  Jobs  for  party  followers.  In 
a  country  whose  clvU-service  laws  either  are  nonexistent  or  are 
still  rudimentary?" 

The  National  Civil  Service  Commission  said  a  few  days  ago  that 
the  spoils  system  adds  $500,000,000  to  our  tax  bills  every  year.  It 
declared  that  the  placing  of  inefficient,  incapable,  and  irresponsible 
persons  in  Jobs  which  affect  business,  the  home,  and  the  safety  of 
individual  citizens,  was  an  even  more  serloiis  aspect  of  the  cost  of 
the  qx)Us  system,  a  cancerous  growth  on  American  democracy,  and 
which  cries  for  effective  and  early  eradication.  There  are  826,000 
employees  today  in  the  F^ederal  Government  alone.  Every  un- 
justifiable bureau  or  department  of  the  Government  not  only  adds 
to  the  mounting  cost  of  government  itself,  but  it  is  also,  *nd 
far  more  important,  a  burden  upon  freedom. 

Father  Divine,  our  contemp>orary  colored  messlah.  gives  a  diag- 
nosis of  the  evils  of  our  day,  in  a  sentence  which  contained  one 
delightful  and  viseful  new  word  which  I  ask  you  to  add  to  your 
vocabulary.    He  says: 

"The  trouble  with  this  world  is  that  it  is  too  fiill  of  metaphysi- 
cians who  don't  know  how  to  tangibllltate.' " 

Let  MB  also  apply  this  test  to  this  flood  of  legislation.  Whatever 
Its  general  theory  or  alleged  purpose — does  It  "tangibllltate"? 
Does  it  make  sense  as  effective  legislation?  Social  security,  luiem- 
ployment  Insurance  as  a  principle  may  and  should  be  accepted, 
but  does  that  include  of  necessity  our  acceptance  of  the  $47,000,- 
000,000  reacr^e  fxind  subject  to  the  control  of  Congrees  or  the 
employment  of  250,000  willing  workers  In  the  management  of  the 
enterprise? 

Let  us  recognize  the  fact  before  it  is  too  late  to  do  us  any  good 
that  we  are  trying  to  do  too  much  too  soon.  The  elder  Morgan 
years  ago  diagnosed  a  then  existing  depression  as  d\ie  to  tmdlge^ed 
seciDlties.  Undigested  progress  may  produce  the  same  result.  It 
Is  not  conservatism  but  common  sense  which  should  tell  us  to  go 
slow  when  we  are  changing  the  balance  of  power  from  State  to 
Nation,  which  the  Constitution  never  intended.  These  vital  mat- 
ters need  far  larger  public  discussion  and  assent  in  a  country 
whose  Institutions  depend  on  the  will  of  the  pec^Ie.  When  a 
democracy  delegates  its  thinking  on  such  matters,  it  is  dead. 

This  is  no  time  for  reactionary  conservatism.  We  must  expect 
to  meet  real  needs  for  growth  and  change  with  fair  minds.  Social 
security  and  protection  of  old  age  and  against  the  ravages  of 
unemployment,  the  prevention  of  child  labor  are  parts  of  these 
changes.  But  while  so  much  is  being  done  for  the  underprivi- 
leged, which  Is  needed  to  restore  tone  to  our  democratic  civiliza- 
tion, we  must  not  destroy  the  civilization  Itself  in  the  process. 
Freedom  may  change  its  form,  but  it  must  still  be  freedom.  The 
theory  and  purpoee  of  our  Federal  Constitution  was  to  msdntaln 
freedom  as  well  as  order. 

So  long  as  the  division  of  powers  provided  by  that  Constitution 
continues  as  landmarks  of  our  freedom,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
maintains  its  character  and  integrity,  so  long  and  no  longer  will 
thrae  be  no  serious  danger  of  personal  government  in  our  country. 

If  I  may  paraphrase  Froude,  the  life  of  a  democracy  is  like  the 
flight  of  a  bird  in  the  air — It  is  sxistalned  only  by  its  efforts,  and 
when  it  ceases  those  efforts  It  falls. 

What  America  needs  today  as  never  before  Is  an  aroused  and 
effective  public  opinion  from  that  vast  mass  of  her  citizens  who 
are  neither  economic  royalists  nor  proletarian  seekers  for  relief 
or  bounty:  who  have  no  favor  to  ask  from  the  Government  and 
who  pay  its  blUs;  that  great  middle  class,  which  In  this  disordered 
and  menacing  world  is  the  main  bulwark  for  American  democracy, 
which  still  believes  in  freedom  and  will  not  consent  knowingly  to 
Its  being  destroyed. 

The  greatest  danger  confronting  democracy  today  is  that  of 
overburdening  the  competent,  the  resoiirceful,  the  enterprising, 
and  self-reliant  leaders  in  this  great  middle  class. 

Psychologists  tell  us  that  we  as  htunan  beings  are  mainly  mo- 
tivated by  two  primary  urges — sex  and  the  Instinct  t(x  growth — 
and  that  the  latter  is  the  more  poweriul  of  the  two.  The  in- 
stinct for  growth  can  be  expressed  only  when  there  is  freedom  to 
Tbe  main  danger  In  the  ovetplanned  society,  the  over- 
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reguIAtfed  eode^.  Is  what  it  does  to  the  baale  Indtvldual  ufe  for 
growth  which  needs  a  fair  fleld  at  freedom  and  cannot  live  wlth- 
OQt  it. 

I  have  talked  too  long,  and  must  stop.  B  Is  a  gieat  Joy  to  me 
to  flnd  myself  once  more  among  my  own  people.  In  these  daya 
of  unbalanced  budgets  and  ret^ess  expenditures.  I  find  myself 
today  in  a  State  which  balances  tto  budget  and  baa  reduced  iU 
debt,  a  State  In  which  sturdy  self -reqwct  and  setf-rdlanee  are  a 
part  of  the  oommonplaces  of  living,  a  State  which  when  con- 
fronted with  dire  emergencies  of  the  great  flood  10  psaa  ago  took 
care  of  its  own  and  sought  no  aid  from  either  prtvste  generoalty 
or  governmental  dispensation.  There  axe  afeUl  to  be  found  In  the 
pe<^  of  these  green  hills  those  great  basic  qualltlea,  nefer  more 
needed  than  now  in  our  national  life.  Proud  I  am  to  be  able  to 
•ay  that  I  am  one  of  her 


Wages  and  Iiiflatioii 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGO  L.  BLACK 

OP  AI.AHAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  16  {legislative  Oay  of  Tuesday.  June  15), 

1$37 


I^Apfo  TALK  HT  IJBON  HENDERSON  AT  PB0PEX8  LQBBT 
LUNCHEON.  NATIOKAL  PRESS  CLUB  AUDITOannC.  ON  APfilL 
24.  1937 

BCr.  BLACK.  Hr.  Freaklent.  I  Mfc  unanimous  ooDflenft  to 
hav«  lnaeite4  In  the  Ricokb  a  radio  address  entitled  "Can 
Wages  Beat  Inflation?",  ddtvered  tiy  Leon  Henderson,  aa 
Saturday.  April  34.  1937. 

Then  being  no  olnfection.  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Racoss,  as  follows: 


liy  queetion  la  ptanaed.  "XSan 
maOk-ovtr.    I  suspect  Ben  Marsh  wanted  me  to  saj.  Ifo; 
omt  beat  Inflattan**.  and  then  alt  down,  thus  gtvtng  Or.  QUI  and 
Dr  Baeklel  more  time. 

But  I  do  not  propoaa  to  be  a  ait-downsr.  I  propoes  to  maks  my 
topic  more  diflicult  by  contending  that  total  wagaa  in  recent  yeara. 
due  to  our  taehnoAogleal  improvementa,  in  eoojunettfin  wtth  oon- 
troUed  prioea.  have  not  been  large  enough  to  take  gooda  and  senr- 

Letls  look  at  the  ISSrs. 

The  price  level  lematosd  aboot  the  aame  fNoi  1S9S  to  lOas— 
that  ts.  the  prtoea  of  goods  and  ssrrloeB.  We  did  have  an  Inflation 
of  credit  and  slock  prlosa,  of  eourse.  Bat  dntlnc  thla  period  of 
tbe  19ao's  there  was  a  gain  of  80  percent  in  labors  productivity, 
whldi  produoed  a  ledoetian  in  mancdactnrtng  labor  eosta  of  about 
14  peceent,  aooording  to  Paul  Douglse  end  Wffsdsrtefc  O^lBna.  in 
order  to  keep  purchasing  power  In  balanne  with  pradaotlon,  wagea 
should  have  lis  iiiawil  more  ttum  they  did— tmt  aaaet  Important 
of  all,  prloee  should  have  cone  down  subetantlally.  1  msppcae  it 
could  be  stootly  maintained  that  If  prteaa  do  not  go  down  when 
they  should  we  are  then  experiencing  a  silent,  ststtle  tnllatlon 

TtoB  deficit  in  purchasing  power  was  eoncealed  for  a  tftne  by  eon- 
sRnner  borrowing.  Inetalhnent  oradit  alone  in  ms  waa  betwsen 
six  and  seven  bUUon  doUaca,  and  tt  Is  generatty  eonosded  that 
VaSm  hnge  spending  of  tutore  wagee  dried  up  toaylng  eonslderahly. 

If  wage  income  could  not  keep  up  with  prices  tn  the  twentlea. 
bow  could  anyone  pot  forward  a  logieal  atgument  tbs* 
keep  peoe  with  rlalng  prioeaf    Certainly  not 
li  devoted  to  parduMdng-power  eoneepta. 

Since  ISM  toere  haa  been  an  aiMlqnrml  Incrsaee  tn  laborls  pro- 
ductivity ot  go  percent.  Thla  la  not  in  manufeeturtng  alene. 
but  throughout  &e  enttrs  ejsU  in  m  other  wordsi  we  can  fun 
the  AmsKlean  iff"-«""««  aystnn  at  the  laesuiU  apeed  with  ao 
peromt  less  workers.  One  does  not  need  to  be  an  eoonomlet  to 
know  that  prioea  should  be  lower,  not  higher.  saM  that  wal 
wagsa  tiMUld  be  on  the  Inerseas.  There  la  now  a  eosiained  drive 
by  Ubor  to  get  some  wage  Increase.  Unfortunately  only  that 
naaU  portion  of  labor  whlefa  la  orgamaed  can  hope  togUn  enowgh 
to  mjaal  the  rise  In  the  coat  of  living.  Lees  than  11  percent  off 
workera  are  arganiaed:  but  prtees  affect  all  werkara. 

What  is  the  sltuatioQ?  Well,  Just  look  at  inatallment  credit. 
Laat  year  It  amounted  to  es,OOOjOOe.OOO.  or  SO  poreent  naase  than 
the  Insane  days  of  1M9.  Tet  btislness  eetlvtty  and  piless  were 
both  l0wer.  U  tbsee  had  not  been  lower,  irrrt^tpt  Inatelinient 
credit  might  have  been  100  percent  larger  than  in  IflSS;  that  Is. 
If  this  baA-tareaklng  load  oonld  have  been  oarrlsd.  In  Ifllt  enly 
00  percent  of  autonaobae  aalea  were  made  on  Inetathnnit  tswue 
In  IMS  the  percentage  had  rlaea  to  SB  perosnt.  Ttt  despite  the 
of  installmsnt  credit  tsrma.  and  the  extremely  siibelantlal 
In  pay  roUa.  hugs  atoeks  off  goods  remained  on  the 


lm« 


by  the  falling  off  in  retaS 
buslnees  which  aooompanled  the  recent  price  increases. 

Kenneth  OolUne.  of  Otmbel  Brothers,  saya.  "An  alamlx 
passe  has  developed  in  retail  trade  during  the  laat  4  to  • 
Price  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  public  has  developed."  ICr. 
OoUlns  added  that  retaUers'  inventorlea  are  "dangerously  high", 
being  90  to  35  peremt  above  last  year. 

Buyers  resistanoet  This  Is  just  one  off  thoee  high-toned,  $3 
weasel  words.  The  ordinary  panon  needing  food  and  clothing 
has  no  reslstanee  when  be  has  money  in  his  podcet.  The  rau 
truth  of  the  mattsr  Is  that  buyers  lack  money. 

The  American  Psderatlon  of  Labor  has  made  aeae  estlmataa 
reoentty.  As  of  February  UtV.  total  workers'  Income  waa  81J 
of  1939.  while  wholesale  prioea  were  90S  and  the  ooet  of  living 
was  87j0  of  1939.  BetaU  prtoes  base  not  yet  registered  the  fuU 
effecta  of  wholesale  price  increaaes.  By  fall  we  can  expect  that 
retail  prloee  vrlll  be  6  to  tH  perosnt  higbsr  generally— and  thla 
"Impasse"  and  "prioe  resistanoe"  stuff  will  be  worse. 

Please  note  that  I  have  discussed  the  total  of  workers'  inooase. 
I  am  aware  that  tbm  Indsns  show  that  the  indlvMual  who  la 
taapiofd  can  enjoy  a  higher  average  standard  of  living  than  he 
did  In  1939.    The  employed  workems  flood  bill  Is  stin  U 


But  any  argument  baaed  on  the  Individual 
two  important  ttama— (1)    1939  wages,  es  I  have 
taMNdBolent  to  boy  the  produeto  of  labor 
had  not  come  down,  and  (3)  as  Dr.  QUI  will  point  out, 
of  thoas  unemployed  and  on  rdlef  Is  Inadequate, 
distressing    Inadequate    If    the    upwrA 


time  I  hear  that  inflatlan  Is  dne  to  the  urdMlaaoed 
and  Mew  Deal  monetery  poUdaa.  or  that  rlatng  wages  caaae  a  %tlral 
of  rising  prleea,  I  go  bSMX  to  my  N.  B.  A.  experienoe.  tn  which  the 
prioe-maldng  poUtites  of  neariy  an  American  industries  passed 
In  review.  Ttmn  I  know  how  mnch  poppyeock  than  Is  In  this 
Inflation  business  Vtankly,  meat  of  the  recent  prlee  Ineressss  in 
baalc  commodities  have  been  due  to  manipulations  by  monopolies. 
Do  you  bdleve  that-  the  devaluation  of  the  doUar.  or  anythtaf 
slmoar,  put  eoppsr  tq>  to  IS  cents.  S  yon  do^  yon  forget  that  an 
the  copper  producers  in  the  world  ddiberately  ganged  up  end 
restricted  the  produetian  of  copper  eometime  ago.  When  busi- 
ness got  better,  scarcity  of  copper  stimulated  prleea.  The  next 
time  someone  saya  that  copper  prtess  are  due  to  aatlenal  forces 
and  the  working  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
Ood.  govemasent,  or  man  can  set  adds, 
keep  your  mind  on  the  capper  cartel  which  leaOy  oontrola 
And  if  you  wish  to  make  a  eaee  study  of  inllatton.  I 
aluminum,  whoae  prtee  went  down  only  a  frartten  In  tki 
depression.  It^  easy  to  put  tq>  prloee  when  liuslnsei  M 
tt  takea  a  real  good  Inllatlonlat,  like  the  Aluminum  Ttust,  to 
prtess  up  during  the  world's  worst  depi  usslon. 

Copper,  sted,  rubber,  tin.  lead,  aluminum,  alne.  many  boOdtng 
materials,  sulphur— the  list  Is  a  long  and  ImprssBlvs  one.  Back 
of  each  Is  a  group  of  Interested  persons,  and  wwiisrllBiaa  Interested 
govemmenta.  pulling  the  wtree  for  better  prleea.  By  the  time 
theee  have  put  their  prlees  as  fd*  ae  Hm  altnatloa  eaa 
woikier  and  lUs  ws«es  are  behind  the  dght  ban. 

Perhi^  we  cant  get  away  from  eontroOed  prloas  by 
or  huge  concentrations  of  ownership.    But  ei 
tinue  the  superstition  that  prloee  are  subject  sdsly  to  tte  tnOn- 
cnoe  of  monetary  poUdes,  wnbalenred  budgets,  and 
tngt    Cant  we  fees  the  fact  that  gdwwmment 
affect  prices  just  ae  the  PNaldsnt^  reeenS 
pahldcy,  unhedthy  forward  buying  which 
prioes  to  dlaay  he^htsr 

Plimlly.  cant  we  -    -  -     — 

way  for  mtntanum-wage  legltlatlon.  which 
ereaee  the  purdieeing  power  of  the  towed  paM  groupe. 
fer  mod  fkum  rising  prtoes.    In  ether  words,  whOe  the  G 
Is  tnfiuenclng  prlees  at  the  top,  tt  ean  hdp  wagw  at  tbm 
mugtM  of  wwkeis  who  spend  130  peifftnt  at  thdr  ««fM«iit  It  we 
trust  the  figures  oi 


of  my  topic 
gdne  by 


At  loi«  lad  the  jdnt  ( 
tkm  and  the 

hopee  ot  better  betgalnlng  power  tor 
BkegntfytDg  qnalt^  fbr  whldi  ttosy  are 
at  the  spec  -        .  ^ 

of  only  a  fraetlen  of  the 
ra  off  Lebor  BteHatlos  jud  thle 
rolls,  mod  of  wtildi  have  oome  ftam  tntreesed 
maafiM  that  more  prodnote  are  on  the 
doOara  to  dakn  tbanL 

But  I  aay,  wtth  aO 
dons  haa  i^nbaHy  nulllBad 
peettve  rise  tor  the  CpD  of  ftom  S  to  TH 
an  workers,  wOl  undowhtei '. 
retaU  sales  show.  Is  even  now  fsNartag  a  Mt. 

My  conclusion,  tbsrdare.  Is 

with  prkes    Id  alone  win  If  tnflatfcm.  by  i 


h 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OF  MINMZaOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESEMTATIYES 
RTednetdoy.  June  16, 1957 


■DHOBIAL  IBOM  THB  8T.  PAUL  PIOMEBB  PRESS 


I 


lir.  KNTITBON.  llr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  there  ap- 
pealed In  the  St  PMil  Pioneer  Press  an  editorial  of  unusual 
merit  and  H»trftn»«a  which  Is  herewith  i4>pended  that  it  may 
be  given  the  greatest  possible  cinnilatton. 

ICay  I  say.  Ifr.  Speaker,  that  as  one  who  has  carzled  a 
card  in  the  typographical  union  for  many  years.  I  heartily 
endone  and  concur  in  every  word  contained  in  the  letter 
x«oently  sent  to  the  Seattle  Construction  Council  by  Presi- 
dent Green,  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Ifr. 
Qieen'k  advice  In  most  Um^  and.  as  is  usual  with  him,  his 
woEdi  are  words  of  wisdom.  The  American  laboring  man 
hM  no  better  or  more  trusted  firlend  than  Mr.  Qre^i.  who 
has  spent  a  long  and  useful  life  in  promoting  the  welfare  of 
those  who  tea  

TlM  ItMar  oC  PrcHdent  Qnta,  o(  the  A.  F.  of  I*.,  to  tiM  Scfttfle 
riwMliiiilliMi  OouaeU  to  tbe  voice  of  eq^ertonoe  trying  to  make 
Itnlf  iMUd  over  the  reaeon  din  of  the  praeeni  labor  troaUea 
igealaad  labor  that  tfe  nuiet  be  as  fair.  reeeonaMa.  and 
■a  tt  especto  the  emplojrer  to  be.  or  In  the  end  be 
Be  la  tryliv  to  tdl  labor  a  troth  a>  old  as  hTiman 
that  power  eaerted  In  an  fcwepnnalble  way  alwayi  de- 

It  la  a  algnlflcant  Inright  Into  the  mtoglTln^i  which 

the  eorrent  undtodpiliMd  foxy  at  labor  militancy  hae  arooaed  Ua 
toedcire  of  labor  who  have  been  to  the  wan  many 
they  qieak. 
win  probaMy  be  ehouted  down  by  a  new  echool  of 
iHttdp,  which  wfll  eaU  thto  stuffy  and  atodgy  oooeerv»> 

and  vhlen,  ta  some  caaaa,  la  more  Intcreeted  in  the  doctrlnea 

of  the  daaa  atnggle  and  levotatlflD  than  In  thoae  of  trade-unkm- 
1—  nmiane  to  hie  own  aoipnae.  Ifr.  Lewto  now  llnda  amoog  the 
hay  man  m  hit  iiiianlittnn  labor  flguraa  who  a  few  short  years 
MO  he  was  dmaai^otat  ••  "fakirs,  repodiated  leaders,  traitors  to 
the  untano."  Ibr  esample,  the  preeant  eieeittlve  director  of  the 
C.  X.  Ol  la  the  same  man  whom  Ifr.  Lewie*  newap^wr,  the  lOnen^ 
jttnmal.  onee  aocgaed  of  being  In  the  pay  of  the  Sorlet 
Oovenamsnt. 

Bat  labor  wQl  etthar  Ueten  to  ICr.  Green  or  repot  It.  Than 
ti  not  going  to  be  any  revotottan  in  America,  but  if  thU  epidemic 
«t  rIdieakNM  deaaaada.  outlaw  strlkee.  and  violent  methoda  oon> 
Unoai.  Umn  will  be  a  reaction  of  pubUo  opinion  In  thto  country 
last  aa  awMly  aa  thara  was  in  Bnglanrt  a  doaen  years  ago  and  with 
tha  anae  laanlt  tm  the  ragnlatlon  and  oonftroi  of  trade-unionism. 
Mr.  Green  might  have  gone  modi  further  In  hto  warning  and 
■un  have  been  within  the  bounda  of  hamedtotely  probable  oooae- 
aoal  dangarmw  form  of  thto  preeant  liTSspuuslhle 
to  net  the  dmand  tor  higher  wages,  which  often 
but  IB  the  tendency  to  out  down  on  produo- 
mey.  The  attttode  of  the  IrotoperwlBnt  steal 
tn  the  peasant  aMhe  to  In  no  amall  part  the  result  of  the 
of  aoeaa  of  the  larger  prodnoera  under  agreamente  with 
unloek.  Prodnottve  aAdaney  haa  fallen  oB, 
vKkj  beeaoaa  of  a  laalliiv  timt  aafwtogB  and  ■fTr*irt  can  be 
with  ta^yOBtty.  A  eoaqparatlvely  minor  but  slgntfleant 
waa  tha  aahet^ilBg  of  prodostlaBi  In  the  Grown  Hat  Co., 
of  Detroit  with  tha  iinetoemieeire  that  the  ooavaay  hae  |one  out  of 

are  looking 


for 


la  last  anatfato  on  the  pruduo- 

of  the  individual  workman.    Thto  efltotoney  to  hlg^ 

teehnoioglcol  advanoament.  it  to  atm  not 

to  watntatw  tha  standards  whMi  are  the  goal  In 

faefe  ahoedd  be  dear  to  any  peraon  who  will 

far  a  national  ineane  of  alny  to  atsty-ftve 

of  iaOj0004K»  penoaa. 

lower  and  Ita  aeptratloa  gooa  a 

not  only  amintalnlag  praaent  leveto  of 

produtUvlif  hut  of  Increeetng  thean.   There  to  no  other 

labor  to  reach  Ita  objectivce.    They  have  their  organtoatlon. 

■ntoattnn  to  oedy  a  meana  to  the  end.   Bverything  depends 
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ICr.  WOODRUM.   Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 

my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  address 

I  delivered  at  Nanticoke.  Pa.,  on  June  11.  1937: 

I  count  It  an  unusual  pleasure  to  have  the  honor  of  addieaalng 
this  liKpirlng  audience  today.  Even  the  pressure  of  official  dutlee 
at  Washington  could  not  force  me  to  forego  the  pleasure  at  ac- 
cepting the  Invitation  so  gracloiisly  extended  by  yoiir  distinguished 
CongresBman.  May  I  say  at  this  point,  without  meaning  to  flatter 
the  gentleman,  that  down  at  Washlngttm  we  have  come  to  know 
Congressman  Planmbit  and  to  appreciate  him  as  a  real  Repre- 
sentatlTe  who  is  going  places.  His  splendid  attainments,  his  In- 
dxistrlous  application  to  duty,  his  fine  concept  of  Americanism, 
and  his  genial  and  gracious  personality  have  endeared  him  to  us. 
We  congratulate  you  upon  having  such  a  Congreesman  In  Wash* 
Ington,  and  It  Is  my  great  pleasure  to  work  and  labor  with  him 
from  day  to  day. 

TOOTH 

It  thrUla  me  to  stand  before  youth.  Youth  la  the  malniqning 
of  the  worid.  The  «q;>erience  of  age  is  wise  In  action  only  when 
It  Is  electrliled  by  the  enthusiasm  of  youth. 

Oh,  glcalous  youth,  with  its  hyacinth  locks.  Its  smooth,  im- 
wrinkled  brow,  its  fresh  and  roxinded  cheeks,  its  pearly  and  perfect 
teeth.  Its  lustrous  eyes,  its  light  and  agile  step,  its  frame  full  of 
energy,  its  eraltlng  spirit,  its  high  hopes,  and  its  generous  Im- 
pulsesl  If  I  knew  where,  amid  myrtle  bowers  and  flowers  that 
never  wither,  gushed  from  the  ground  the  fountain  of  perpetaal 
youth,  ao  long  sought  In  vain.  I  wotild  offer  to  the  lips  of  every 
one  of  you  a  beaker  of  its  fresh  and  q>ai^llng  waters  and  bid 
you  drink  unfading  youth.  As  I  can't  do  that.  I  will  do  what  la 
probably  better;  that  is.  wish  for  each  of  you  a  long  life,  flUed  with 
happiness  and  service. 

Someone  has  said  that  all  that  a  man  does  after  he  Is  21  la 
to  try  to  realize  a  little  bit  of  what  he  conceives  before  rrarhlnc 
that  age.  All  ot  Caesar's  conquests.  Webster's  eloquence,  and 
Gladstone's  statecraft  were  but  the  consumnxation  of  what  each 
had  aeen  and  experienced  before  reaching  his  majority. 

And  ao  today  I  bring  a  tribute  to  youth.  I  salute  you  aa  yon 
stand  upon  the  threshold  of  life.  The  world  Is  yours  for  the 
taking. 

Almoet  everything  that  has  been  dcme  has  been  done  by  youth. 
The  great  men  of  all  ages  have  been  *mnng  the  young  men. 

At  16  Bactm  sketched  his  philosophy. 

At  17  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  gone  out  to  find  new  worlds. 

At  14  Napoleon  wrote  home  from  the  military  school  to  his 
mother.  "With  my  Homer  In  my  pocket  and  my  sword  at  my  side, 
I  win  light  my  way  to  the  top." 

At  17  Edmund  Sp^xxtt  had  published. 

Before  ao  Alexander  Ptemece,  Prince  of  Parma,  and  the  pialiil 
general  of  his  time,  had  revealed  his  masterly  genius. 

The  Prince  of  Oonde  and  Hcoiry  of  Navarre  wwe  leaden  while 
yet  boys. 

At  11  William  of  Orange,  the  Washington  of  ii^igiM*ii_  com- 
manded the  army  of  Charlea  V. 

deorge  Washington  was  entrusted  with  the  memorable  mlaaton 
to  the  Prmch  at  31  and  flashed  his  sword  at  Fort  Neceeslty  at  22. 

At  37  Nap61eon  Boniqjarte  was  trltmxphant  over  Iti^. 

At  33  Alexander  wept  for  other  worlds  to  conquer. 

On  his  thlrty-eeventh  birthday  n»phiwi  lay  dead  hftwra^h  his 
last  picture. 

At  36  MOaart  had  song  his  swan  song. 

At  30  Stonewall  Jmckaaa  had  pissm  over  the  river  to  reet  b^ 
neath  the  aihady  trees. 

The  younger  Pitt,  at  the  early  age  of  33.  astonlthed  Borope  hf 
his  brilliant  feats  of  statesmanship  In  the  British  Parliament. 

Charles  Fox  at  36  was  the  reoognli»d  leader  of  the  Whig  Party 
In  the  Ilouae  ot  Commons. 

Thonaa  Jfefferaon  was  elected  to  the  Virginia  Houae  of  Tliiipeef 
at  the  age  of  36.  became  a  Member  of  the  Continental  Oongrcaa 
at  the  age  of  83.  and  at  the  age  of  33  wrote  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

Aleoinrtwr  Hamilton,  his  great  rival,  was  «ii««Bgwi«b^  tm  m 
speaker  and  writer  at  the  age  of  17.  was  a  lieutenant  colonel  In  the 
Continental  Army  at  31.  led  a  gaUant  charge  at  Torktown  when 
he  waa  34.  took  his  seat  in  Congreas  at  35.  and  was  Secretary  of 
the  "nceasory  at  the  age  of  33. 

Jamee  Madison  was  a  Mraober  of  the  fbst  OtmatttaUanal  Oon- 
ventlon  of  Virginia  at  the  age  of  35,  entered  the  Continental  Con- 
greas at  the  age  of  38.  and  at  the  age  of  38  waa  called  the  Father 
of  the  Oonstttatloa. 
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Patrick  Re&ry.  tha  fareet  bom  Demosthenes,  became  famous  at 
the  age  of  37  In  matntalntng  the  cauee  of  the  people  against  the 
Paraona,  at  Hanover  Court  House,  and  at  30  in  the  Virginia  House 
of  Bjugeaeee  made  a  q>eech  In  defense  of  the  rights  of  the  Col- 
onlaa  that  caused  Oeoerge  in  to  tremble  on  hla  throne. 

DanlM  WMMto-,  the  godlike  Daniel,  the  great  logician  and 
matehleea  orator,  whofe  re|riy  to  Hayne  In  the  Senate  of  the 
united  Statea  was  perhapa  the  greatest  qwech  that  haa  ever 
been  dtilvered  dnoe  the  oration  of  DemosthoMs  on  the  crown, 
was  a  conspicuous  Member  of  Congreas  at  the  age  of  81. 

Henry  Clay,  the  great  commoner  and  fearless  tribune  of  the 
people,  entered  the  Senate  of  the  Uhlted  Statae  At  the  age  of  33 
and  waa  afterward  elected  Speaker  of  the  Houae  of  Beprceenta- 
tlves  at  the  age  of  84. 

When  America  marshaled  hosts  to  send  against  the  Huns.  «he 
dldnt  pick  old  men  with  plumes  in  their  hats,  hut  young  men 
with  fire  In  th^r  blood  and  ambition  In  their  hearts. 

God  eo  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  Ria  only  begotten  son  to 
redeem  it.  At  80,  Jesus  was  ready  for  His  ministry.  At  84.  He 
hung  upon  Calvary's  cross  as  a  ransom  for  the  sins  of  men. 

So.  it  can  be  said  that  youth  is  the  mainspring  of  the  unlvene. 

TBS  ruTviaa 

What  are  yon  0olng  to  do  with  this  great  prtoaleaa  tiJeasuru  wiilch 
Is  yours  todayt  Sooketlmee  that  t»  a  pretty  hard  proUem.  I  won- 
der If  you  have  heard  the  story  of  the  husband  and  wife  vrtio 
were  very  much  oonoemed  as  to  what  they  were  going  to  make 
out  of  their  Uttle  4-year-old  boy.  Ihey  felt  that  thla  momsntoos 
decision  should  be  made  at  once  In  order  that  they  ml^t  properly 
chart  his  course  through  life.  They  had  great  dUUeulty  in  arriving 
at  any  oonolusion.  FlnaUy,  the  husband  with  a  bnzvt  of  wisdom 
decided  upon  a  method.  He  put  the  little  fellow  on  the  floor  of 
a  great  room  to  i^.  In  there  he  put  a  Bible,  an  apple,  and  a 
attver  doUar.  He  said  to  his  wife:  *7row  we  will  leave  him  In  here 
with  these  things  for  a  Uttle  while  and  when  we  come  back  If  he 
t>  playing  with  the  Bible,  that's  a  aign  he  should  be  a  preacher. 
If  he  la  eating  the  ande.  that  Is  a  sign  he  should  be  a  farmer.  If 
he  Is  playing  with  the  silver  dollar,  that's  a  sign  he  should  be  a 
banker."  That  seemed  to  be  a  reasonable  proposition,  so  they  left 
the  young  man  In  the  room  for  a  while  and  after  a  scaeon  they 
returned.  They  were  very  much  Interested  to  find  that  he  was 
sitting  on  the  Bible,  with  the  dcdlar  in  one  hand  and  eating  the 
apple  out  of  the  other.  The  husband  looked  at  him  for  a  while 
and  shook  his  head  and  said:  "Well,  under  thoee  dreumstanoes. 
I  guess  we  shall  have  to  make  out  of  him  a  politician.'* 

Or  pertuQM  you  wlU  say  that  Tt  la  my  ambition  to  do  ao-and-eo, 
hut  I  do  not  have  the  opportunity.  BUly  Jones  or  Susie  Smith 
can  be  whatever  they  wlah,  but  I  do  not  have  Influential 
parenta  nor  the  flnanolal  aastrtanoe  with  which  to  light  my  ww 
through  life,  and  therefore  I  am  under  a  serious  handicap."  u 
you  haye  this  Idea,  then  I  oommend  to  your  consideration  the 
homdy  bit  of  doggerel: 

The  June  bug  haa  a  silver  wing; 

The  Ugbtntog  bug  the  flame. 
The  bed  hug  has  no  wing  at  aU. 
But  he  gets  there  Just  the  aama.** 

Of  eourae  I  know  that  most  of  you  fUlows  are  nam  saying  that 
pon  never  Intend  to  get  married.  That* s  "what  they  all  aay."  But 
just  you  watt,  and  boom  girl  with  hatar  Uke  a  ravenli  wing,  large; 
lustroua  brown  eyes  set  tar  apart  In  an  inteUltHBt  forehead. 
ahi^Mly  noae.  teeth  Uke  ledvss  of  pearla  behind  141s  of  eoral.  and 
with  a  neck  like  a  swan— wen,  when  tiie  eooMa  along  then  ifa 
aU  off.  Ufa  Immediately  Ohangaa  and  new  leaponslhillttee  oone 
bito  our  Uvea.  And  to  yov  yoong  ladlee  what  ahaU  I  aajY  Wdl. 
you  just  about  boss  Hbm  whole  Job,  anyway.  Ton  dldnt  need  the 
ballot  to  make  you  our  maater.  Toor'a  la  m  great  tnflnenne  and  a 
heavy  raqMnslb&tty. 

But.  aerloualy,  my  young  trlsnds.  and  this  Is  a  serious  moment. 
I  think  I  may  oongcmtulato  you  and  felicitate  you  iqion  coming 
Into  your  own  at  a  period  In  the  history  of  our  country  when  the 
opportuntUaa  of  youth  and  the  responBlhlllties  that  aoelety  and 
the  Ck>vemment  owe  to  you  are  fully  appreciated.  There  haa 
never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  our  country  when  so  nradi 
haa  been  given  to  the  youth  of  the  country  and  such  a  datennlned 
effort  to  htfp  him. 

Today  the  grsat  Government  under  which  we  are  prood  to  dalm 
etttaanahlp  is  interested  in  the  youth  of  the  land.  There  are  op- 
portonittaa  for  eduoatkm  that  never  existed  btf ore.  And  I  tblak. 
It  may  truly  be  aald  that  any  young  man  or  any  young  wooMm  who 
really  wishee  to  aeeure  a  good  education  or  qMdallaed  hnalnlng  wlU 
have  ahundaot  opportunity  to  do  ao  tn  the  prsesnt  day. 


I  would  not  feel  satisfied  with  my  part  in  this  eeremony  If  I 
did  not  pay  a  humble  tribirte  to  the  teachBts  and  to  the  jwrsnta. 
I  charge  you.  my  young  friends,  with  all  the  solemnity  at  my  com- 
mand that  aa  you  go  out  from  thla  day  heneof orth  never  let  the 
Indictmwit  lay  upon  your  conscieoee  that  yoa  have  not  appieolated 
the  loving  care  and  kind  attention  of  and  the  nnsslflsh  aacrllloe 
BUMle  by  your  parmta  in  your  homee.  and  becauae  of  which  yoo 
have  been  parmttted  to  cooBie  to  this  qHenrtId  graduation 
mony.  I  know,  aa  a  matter  of  expertenee.  that  to  tarttig 
tlonal  omxi'tunitiaa  to  our  tfiUiben  often  ealla  for 
flee  on  the  part  of  f  athera  and  mothers.  This  haa  ' 
tr«e  during  thsee  peat  fateful  yeara. 

ToUng  ladles  and  young  gentlemen  of  this  graduation  daaa.  Z 
do  hope  at  this  moment  from  your  hearto  there  will  go  iq>  a  prayer 
^  thankmlvlng  for  theee  «>|yn*1ld  efforta  and  thla  unseiflah 


Then.  too.  I  wldi  to  pay  tribute  to  the  tmehera.  thoae  at  tha 
elementary  gradee  and  on  up  through  the  high  eehooL  Verily.  In 
the  life  to  come  their  etown  shoold  be  est  with  main  cbotoe  Jewela. 

Next  to  the  sacred  tw^iwnr*.  of  the  church,  ttie  flne  moral, 
mental,  and  physical  training  which  our  boya  and  glrla  receive  In 


the  schools  of  this  country  la.  In  my  Judgment,  the  moat  potent 
influence  in  giving  to  America  this  qritfidld.  thla  fftllani  thla 
unconquerable  dtisenship  of  whldi  we  boast. 

I  take  my  hat  off  to  the  school  teachers!  Ufeually  ther  are  mux 
and  women  who  have  apent  yeara  of  patient  toO  In  prepanng  them- 
selves for  this  careCT.  They  then  are  forced  to  go  oat  Into  the 
world  in  an  entlrdy  unfair  and  unequal  eoonomlo  struggle.  I  do 
hope  the  time  will  speedily  come  when  in  our  "*-*r'.  In  our 
counties,  and  in  our  cities  we  shall  show  our  appreciation  of  the 
flne  work  babig  done  by  the  publle-echool  teacihefe  of  thie  eountqr 
by  making  more  ample  and  adequate  provision  for 


msiAH 

I  would  not  wish  to  throw  any  cknid  over  the  beauty  of  thla 
ceremony  or  to  Inject  anything  but  a  happy  thought,  but  I  miMt 
tell  you,  my  young  friends,  that  as  you  stq>  out  into  the  battle  of 
life  you  will  And  your  way  of  progiess  challenged  at  many  potnte. 

There  ki  a  legend  among  the  American  Indians  that  la  strange 
and  beautiful.  Once  a  tribe  of  Indians  lived  not  far  from  the 
western  sea.  At  soote  distance  from  that  camp  was  a  hl|^  moun- 
tain. It  was  the  ambition  ot  all  the  pouths  when  they  came  of 
age  to  dimb  to  the  top  of  that  mountain.  And  It  was  aald  among 
the  mothers  and  fiatlMrs  of  the  Indian  camps  that  tha  youth  that 
cotild  scale  the  side  of  tols  mcwintoln  and  stand  upon  the  summit 
woidd  thereby  be  designated  as  a  chief  among  the  tribes  and 
would  be  destined  for  success  and  prospeiity. 

The  way  to  the  mountain  was  across  a  barren  dseert,  and  the 
mountein  was  steep  and  rugged.  One  spring  the  young  men  of 
the  tribe  preeented  themselves  bafore  the  chief  and  he  gave  them 
theee  Instructions: 

"Go  as  far  as  you  can;  aome  of  you  may  eraas  the  buinlng  sands: 
some  may  get  part  the  way  up  the  mountain;  perhaps  some  of 
irou  may  reach  the  top,  and  from  there  you  will  see  the  shining 
water.  But  when  you  have  gone  as  far  as  your  atiamlh  will  allow, 
pluck  there  some  token,  a  twig,  a  stone,  or  eome  such  thing  and 
bring  it  back  to  xae.    Oor 

They  went,  high  of  h«trt  and  light  of  step.  Along  In  the  after- 
noon one  came  back.    He  was  spent  and  drooping. 

Tt  was  the  heat",  he  sakL  "I  did  not  get  far."  And  he  gav* 
the-chlef  his  token,  a  cactus  leaf. 

"By  this  I  see  you  got  only  halfway  acrom  the 
the  chief.    "That  Is  where  the  cactus  grows." 

Then,  one  after  another  the  boys  rMumed.  One 
of  sagebrush,  which  Indicated  that  he  had  reached  the  ■muntalnH 
foot.  Another  brought  a  leaf  of  maple,  as  he  get  to  the  lake  % 
little  vray  up  the  mountainside,  for  than  were  the  m^dea. 
Another  held  In  his  hand  a  Mt  of  hemloek.  for  he  attained  the 
slanting  rock,  a  thousand  feet  up.  Another  brought  a  bimneh  of 
stunted  piam,  whemipon  the  chief  eaid,  "Ooodi  Tou  rsaOhad  the 
thnher  line." 

At  sunset  came  the  laat  young  man.  Be  waa  wy  wry;  yst 
his  eye  waa  not  dim. 

"And  what  token  did  you  brli«t'' 
spraad  out  hla  empty  hands. 

Ifothtaig".  he  eald. 

Then  the  chief  frowned;  hut  the 
with  their  teeth. 

"Where  I  stood",  said  the  youth,  "thste  waa  nothtng.  tot  Z 
the  eea." 


nie  coniee  of  life  Bee  before  you.    Between  yon  and 
or  the  mountatntops.  or  the  vision  glorlaus,  lie  many 
■vKT  foot  oC  the  path  wfU  have  aome  obstacle  to  ovcroama 
turn  of  the  road  some  force  that  challengea  your  advance 
the  goal  of  your  ambition. 

■very  great  acnompltwhmmt  la  the  result  of  palntifland 
cmted  mtaet.    Bvery  step  of  progrem  made  by  the  hunia 
has  been  by  overoomlng  opposing  foroee.    Ivory  great  victory  In 
war,  m  peace,  has  called  for  sacrlflee. 

The  iioet  onoe  aald.  "Only  he  dteiu»m  liberty  and  Vtt  who  km 
to  conquer  them  every  day  for  hlmawlf." 

Keep  your  head  up.  your  cheat  out.  fl>  your  eym  upon  tbm 
mountain  peak,  and  keep  pressing. 

Bemember  the  grsat  men  and  women  who  have  stood  on  the 
mountain  peak  of  success,  and  who  have  had  the 
did  not  get  up  there  in  an  devator  or  by  an  alrahlpw 
dimbed  and  toiled  up  the  tortuous  mountainside. 

Oh,  yes;  there  vnn  be  some  along  the  way  who  will 
you.  but  remember  this  poem.  If  you 

^Somebody  said  It  oouldnt  be 

But  he  wtth  a  dniokle  rolled 
That  "asaybe  it  eauktnt",  but  be  woold  ha 

Who  wouldnt  my  m  tUl  heV  titod. 
80  he  buckled  rl^t  In  with  the  traea  of  a 

Onhtifaoe.    If  he  woRted  he  hid  It. 
Be  etarted  to  sing  M  he  tackled  the  thing 

That  oouldnt  be  done,  and  he  did  It. 


The  world  needs  real  men  today  m 
the  hour  is  for  manhood  and 

My  pou^  friandi.  dvtUaatlan  oalla 
Tour  young  manhood,  your  young  womanhood,  your  opportnnlttsi^ 
aa  are  needed  in  this  world  in  which  we  live. 

you  on  tha  mountalntop  ahead    latt  f»l 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMAKES 

or 

HON.  MATTHEW  A.  DUNN 

OF  FXNNSTLYAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
^  Wednesday.  June  IS,  1937 

Ur.  DDMN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to  make  a  brief  state- 
nent  in  heimit  d  Oongreasman  WhuamP.  ComaaT.  Jr^  wbo 
zepresented  the  State  of  Maiwerhneetts. 

While  he  lived,  a  great  deal  of  hia  time  was  devoted  In 
rcndcrint  assistance  to  the  downtrodden.  He  was  a  pro- 
gressive and  a  humanitarian. 

Tbe  death  of  CoDgressman  Comnrr  means  that  our 
cuuuiiy  has  lost  one  of  its  noUest  champions  of  the  laboring 


DdcgatioB  of  Power  Under  Proposied  Fair  Labor 

Standards  Act 


i 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OP  PXMNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

nmndaif,  June  17  {legislative  day  of  Tueaday,  Jtate  IS} .  1937 


STAIBIBITBT  BOOBXBT 


H.  JACKaOK.  ASSXSTAMT  ATTOBHKT 
QKMSRAL 


Ifr.  QUFF7.  lir.  President.  I  ask  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Raooas  a  statonent  by  Hon.  Robert  H. 
JadcMB,  Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral,  on  the  subject  of  Dele- 
jatka  of  Power  Under  the  Proposed  Fair  Labor  Standards 

Itkere  betaig  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Raooas.  as  follows: 


liglBUttT*  prapoMl  dMllng  wfta  eomplaz  eeoncMnle 
Bs  of  d«l>gitioa.  Vor  lueh  a  ItglaUtlT* 
muit  maat  th*  du»g*  that  It  •atroMi  arMtrary  dlaaw- 
to  aa  admlBMrattra  agviey,  or  alaa  tt  must  Natat  the  attack 
It  pot  meoatrtal  anierpflM  tarto  a  stnitt-jaekat  and  tmpoMa 
a  rigid  and  inflanw  mla  wltboot  ngard  to  industrial  and  bm- 
gsphnal  tftfsmtlaB.  Tba^fopoMd  VMr  Labor  ataadafda  Bffl  has 
at  OB*  and  tba  aamo  tlsM  baao  erltlelMd  on  both  of  Umso 
Tba  laooaaMmey  o(  ttaa  attatt  ragaaati  tbat  tba  diafta- 
o(  tba  bOl  bava  at  laaat  loagbt  to  aala?a  a  fair  and  oon- 

K  the  praotioal  laqmnmant  of  wotftabia 
gwninity  and  tba  lagal  rtqulramtnt  at  adaqnata  standarda. 
Tba  bfll  aoBtamplataa  tbat  tba  OoogrMa  Sbould  wrlta  Into  tba 
lOnlta  flgoraa  to  ba  vaia  aa  a  guida  by  tba  admln> 
In  aataWIMtIng  a  floor  batow  frtUeb  wagaaabaUnot 
ba  out  and  a  oalltag  bayood  wbldk  bows  aboold  not  ba  ctratebad. 
Lot  OB  aaaoma.  for  vb»  lafca  of  aa  atampla,  tbat  tba  Ooogreai  fbtaa 
eo  eaata  aa  bour  aa  tba  baalo  lainlanim  nonopiHaaahra  vago,  and 
40  boos  a  waak  aa  tba  baalo  mawlmnm  workwaak.  Tbat  would 
ba  gie  for  a  40>bour  woak  or  ISM  for  a  year  of  60  weaka.  It  will 
ba  onaattoaad  tbat  in  moat  aaetloaa  of  tba  country  a 
with  1800  a  year  win  bawa  no  mora  tban  la  naetMary  to 
1^  mlwlmttin  standard  of  IMng  to  maintain  blsMalf  and  bJa 
ly.  It  It  also  to  ba  notad  that  tba  board  cannot  fix  aran  a 
fair  waga  wbleb  yMda  aa  annual  Incoma  In  ascaw  of 
•IjSOO.  Tbat  moana  tbat  tba  board  cannot  fix  a  waga  In  axoav  of 
00  CMiti  an  boor  for  a  worfcar  anptayad  80  vaaka  a  yaar.  A  blipicr 
bofuriy  waak  nua  ba  find  In  ooeupattoaa  which  do  not  gtn  tba 
vorlnr  fun  ampioymaBtk  but  aoeh  bouxty  rata  can  m  no  caae  bo 
In  anaai  of  80  canta.  It  Is  daar  tbat  tba  un  protacto  only  poorly 
paid  wuikBM  who  ara  not  In  poaltlon  to  protect  tbematf  vea. 
In  tba  iraafciiifrtoa  Mimimmm  Wmft  caaa  (West  Coast  HaUl  Co. 
V.  Parrii^  Oetobar  tana.  1088.  dacMad  Iter.  80.  10S7).  tha  8upr«ma 
Oooit  bald  ttiat  tha  cort  of  Uirtag  waa  a  auOclant  standaid  toe 
of  tba  tuuitetth  amanrtment.  atan  though  no  approzt- 
In  tha  atatute  for  tha  guUhuaca  of  tha 
under  ttM  pw|ioaed  wn  not  oo^  la  an 
gHen  to  tha  admlnlatrattva  agency  aa  a  guide 
a  aiBttanaa  aoBoiiiiroattia  wagiw  but  tbat  flgura  la  not  to 


be  applied  and  may  be  rerlsed  downward.  If  the  board  flnda  11 
neoeeaary  to  avoid  unreasonably  curtaUlng  the  woken*  oppor* 
tuntty  for  employment.  The  figure  may  be  revlaed  upward  If  the 
board  finds  It  poeslble  without  unreasonably  curtaUlng  the  oppor- 
tunities for  employmmt.  but  not  above  what  may  fairly  be  re- 
garded as  a  minimum  standard  of  living  necessary  for  health  and 
eflkclency.  1.  e..  substantially  the  same  standard  as  was  approved 
In  the  WaAiniffton  Minimum  Wage  case. 

The  situation  Is  similar  with  regard  to  the  ntonber  of  hours 
which  the  Congress  may  write  into  the  bill  as  the  basic  nonop- 
preeaive  workweek.  Under  the  propoaed  bill  not  only  is  an  ap- 
proximate figure  given  to  the  board  as  a  giilde  in  establishing 
a  nonoppreaslve  ma»lmum  wturkweek.  but  the  basic  nimiber  of 
hours  aped&ea  Is  not  to  be  appUed  and  may  be  increased  by  the 
board  if  the  board  finds  it  necessary  to  avoid  unreasonably  cur- 
tailing the  workers'  earning  power.  Tha  basic  workweek  may 
also  be  shortened  by  the  board  if  the  board  finds  it  poeslble  to 
do  so  without  imreasonably  curtailing  the  worker's  eanUng  power. 
but  the  board  may  not  so  shorten  the  workweek  beyond  what  It 
finds  la  required  in  the  Interest  of  the  health,  efficiency,  and  well- 
being  of  the  workers.  And  in  no  event  may  a  woiicweek  ba 
shortened  below  a  fixed  number  of  hours,  say  30  or  35,  which  It  la 
contemplated  shall  be  qwcified  in  the  bOl. 

.  Hie  minimum  fair  wage  standards  and  maximum  woikwaak 
standarda  which  the  board  may  apply  to  Industrlea  where  the 
fadUtlea  for  collective  bargaining  are  not  adequate  or  effactlva 
are  defined  in  section  5.  These  standards  are  patterned  upon  tha 
atandarda  used  in  the  New  York  minimum  fair  wage  statute. 
While  a  bare  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  refused  to  enforce 
that  stotute  in  Morehead  v.  New  York  ex  rel  Tipaldo  (208  U.  8. 
687).  on  the  ground  that  the  Court  was  bound  by  Ito  daeialon  In 
Adkina  V.  ChUdren't  Hotpital  (201  U.  S.  625),  and  on  the  further 
ground  that  the  Court  had  not  been  asked  to  overrule  the  Adkins 
derision,  the  Chief  Justice  and  three  of  his  colleaguea.  dissenting, 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  New  Yoik  statute's  "provlalons  for 
careful  and  deliberate  procedure"  made  the  New  Tork  statute 
constitutional  even  thov^h  the  cost  of  living  statute  Involved  in 
the  Adktm  case  might  be  regarded  as  unconstltutlonaL  And  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  majority  of  the  Comt,  having  expreaaly 
overruled  the  Adkins  case  in  the  Waahinffton  Minimum  Wage 
caae.  would  today  view  the  more  carefully  drawn  New  Tork  stet- 
ute  aa  canstltutlonal.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  opinion 
of  the  Chief  Justice  in  the  Morehead  caae  may  today  be  accepted 
aa  the  law  of  the  luuL 

The  slgnpoate  to  guide  the  Board  in  determining  a  non- 
npptam\to  minimum  wage  and  T'onopprfsslvg  nn«Tit««TT^  wotk- 
waek.  aa  well  as  a  reasonable  minimum  wage  and  reaaonable  maxi- 
mum workweek  in  any  particular  occupation,  are  much  clearer 
and  more  distinct  tban  those  approved  by  the  Court  in  the  recent 
Washington  Minimum  Wage  caae.  It  is  significant  that  the 
Oourt  In  that  caae  attempted  to  draw  no  subtle  distinction  between 
the  Adkine  case,  which  dealt  with  a  congressional  enactment,  and 
the  WaOiington  case,  which  dealt  with  a  State  statute,  but  ex- 
pressly overruled  the  Adkins  case. 

A  number  of  the  provisions  of  the  present  bill  give  the  board 
power  to  make  exemptions  and  qualifications  necessary  to  make 
tba  act  workable  and  effective.  The  purpose*  of  these  provlalons 
ara  plainly  stoted,  and  the  standards  to  govern  their  apirilcatlon 
are  defined  as  definite  as  the  practical  exigendea  win  allow, 
nhe  Industries  of  this  country",  aa  Mr.  Justice  Cardoso  baa  steted, 
"are  too  many  and  diverse  to  make  it  possible  for  Congxeas  In 
raqMOt  of  matters  such  as  tbeae,  to  legislate  directly  with  adequate 
i4»prealatlon  of  varying  conditions."  (SOieehter  Poultry  Coraor^ 
tian  V.  Vnited  Btates.  886  U.  8.  406.  658.) 

Although  the  power  to  exempt,  to  except,  or  to  qoaUfy  may  not 
ba  left  to  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  tha  board  to  exerdae  for  pur- 
poses bearing  no  rriation  to  leglsUUvely  defined  pcdlcy.  the  Supreme 
Court  has  never  nxilllfied  such  administrative  powers  to  relax  tba 
rlgora  of  a  rule  of  law  when  required  to  avoid  injuitlca  or  unneors- 
aary  hardship.  In  invaUdatlng  the  N.  R.  A.  stetute  in  the  5eft«eftter 
caae,  the  Chief  Jiutioe  was  careful  to  point  out  that  tha  stet- 
ute  did  not  "seek  merely  to  endow  •  •  •  groups  with  prlvl- 
legea  or  Immunities",  but  it  involved  nhe  coercive  exardae  of 
the  lawmaking  power."  (Schechter  Poultry  Corporation  v.  VnUad 
Btates.  206  U.  8.  406,  620.)  Both  kinds  of  standards  are  employed  In 
the  act  and  both  kinds  of  standards  find  their  counterparte  fnd 
analoglea  In  Stete.  as  well  as  Ffederal,  labor  legialatlon.  But  a 
distinction  must  be  drawn  between  those  standards  in  the  pro- 
poeed  biU  which  empower  the  board  to  implement  the  gmnal 
rules  fixed  by  the  Congress  and  those  standards  which  pvmlt  the 
board  to  relax  the  generaUty  of  the  rules  fixed  by  the  Congress. 
A  broader  and  wider  discretion  may  be  delegated  In  applying 
exemptions  and  exceptions  than  in  applying  the  prinuury  rule  in 
regulation  to  be  enfwced.  (Ignited  States  v.  Shreveport  Grain 
Co.,  887  U.  8.  77,  82.  85  (delegation  of  power  to  allow  exemptions 
and  tolerancee  under  the  Pure  Pood  Act);  Intermountain  Rata 
Cases,  234  U.  8.  475.  484.  486  (delegaUon  of  power  to  allow  excep- 
tto^  from  long  and  short  haul);  CTiemicoI  Foundation  v.  United 
States,  878  U.  8.  I,  12  (delegatlcm  of  power  to  except  from  public 
aale  requirement);  H^rxer  v.  ZHamond  Alkali  Co..  288  U.  8.  602 
(power  to  relax  appllcaUon  of  excess  profite  tax);  Hampton  v. 
United  States.  276  U.  8.  394,  407  (delegaUon  of  power  to  make 
tariff  provlsl<»is  effective).) 

It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  the  Supreme  Court  very  rarely 
llnda  fault  with  a  congressional  delegaUon  of  power.  There  la 
nothing  In  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Court  which  would  Justify 


tba  Oongrcas  In  casting  aside  a  half  century  of  legislative  experi- 
ence In  providing  for  the  admlnlstraUve  handling  of  modem  com- 
plexltlea  too  numeroua  and  diverse  to  be  subjected  to  a  single 
and  inttanriM*  rulc  dlrectty  Impoeed  by  the  Ctmgresa.  There  Is.  it 
ahould  be  remembered,  no  case  where  congrcaslonal  delegation  of 
power  has  been  adjudged  invaUd  where  the  delegation  has  been 
made  to  a  permanent  governmental,  admlnlstraUve  commission. 
Independent  of  the  execuUve  branch  of  the  OoTemment.  Panama 
Refining  Co.  v.  Byan  (203  U.  8.  388).  Involved  delegaUon  dlrecUy 
to  the  SxecuUve;  the  Scheehter  case  Involved  not  only  theoretical 
delegation  to  the  Executive  but  pracUcal  delegation  to  substanUally 
private  code  authorities.  Insofar  as  the  decision  in  Carter  v. 
Carter  Coal  Co.  (208  U.  8.  238.  310-311),  rested  on  the  grounds  of 
faulty  delegaUon.  the  vice  lay  in  the  delegation  having  been  made 
not  to  an  ofllclal  or  official  body  but  "to  private  persons  whose 
Intereste  may  be.  and  often  are.  adverse  to  the  Interaate  of  otheia 
in  the  same  business." 

Indeed,  congressional  ddegatlone  of  power  to  official  admlnlstra- 
Uve agMides  have  been  held  invalid  in  only  two  oaass  the  Panama 
Refining  Co.  case  and  the  Sehechter  case.  In  the  Panama  Rein- 
ing Co.  caae.  the  subject  of  the  stetutcry  prohlblUon.  the  trans- 
portation in  Interstate  commerce  of  petrblemn  produced  In  viola- 
Uon  of  Stete  law,  was  defined,  but  the  ddegatUm  waa  held  to  be 
improper  becauae  the  range  of  admlniatrattve  discretion  waa  not 
only  unlimited,  but  wholly  undefined  {Panama  Refining  Co.  v.  Ryan, 
203  n.  a  388.  415;  Scheehter  Poultry  Corporation  v.  United  States, 
296  U.  8.  406.  350).  In  the  Sche^ter  caae.  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Coxirt  was  not  disturbed  so  much  by  the  range  of  dlscreUon 
granted  with  respect  to  any  parUcular  subject  matter  aa  it  waa 
by  the  fact  that  it  could  find  no  "adeqtiate  deflniUon  of  the  aub- 
Jeet  to  which  the  codes  were  addressed."  As  the  Chief  Justice 
steted:  "Congress  cannot  delegate  legislative  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  exercise  an  unfettered  dlscreUon  to  make  whatever  laws  ho 
^hiniM  may  be  needed  or  advisable  for  the  rehabiUtetton  and  ex- 
pansion of  trade  and  industry"  (205  U.  8.  at  537-688).  Tha 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  had  authorlaed  the  President  to 
approve  codea  of  fair  competiUon  for  trade  and  industry  without 
attempting  to  limit  or  define  the  subject  matter  of  the  codea.  As 
ICr.  JxisUce  Cardoao  pointed  out,  such  codes  were  not  restricted, 
and  were  not  (in  the  q;>inlon  of  the  Oourt)  Intended  by  the 
Oongreaa  to  be  lestricted.  to  "the  elimination  of  bualneas  practlcea 
that  would  be  characterised  by  genend  acceptaUon  as  oppreaslTe 
or  unfair"  (205  U.  8.  at  652) .  ITwre  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  noth- 
ing in  either  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Hughes  or  of  that  of 
Mr.  Justice  CardoBo  which  suffieste  that,  if  the  Congress  had  re- 
stricted the  subject  matter  of  the  codea  to  the  labor  providons  of 
the  NaUonal  Recovoy  Act  inatead  of  merely  requiring  that  codea 
drafted  for  other  xmifefined  purposes  should  comply  with  such 
labor  provisiona,  the  Court  would  have  considered  the  labor 
standards,  vague  aa  they  were,  fatally  defecUve.  

It  must,  of  course,  be  home  in  mind  that  the  courte  have  never 
required  the  same  deflnltenesa  of  a  standard  which  la  set  forth 
for  the  guldamce  of  an  admlnlstraUve  agency  and  whldi  cannot 
be  enforced  against  the  individiua  before  it  haa  been  q>ecillcaUy 
Implemented  by  the  ordera  or  regulations  of  tha  admlnlstraUve 
agency,  as  the  courte  have  required  of  a  standard  which  operates 
dlrecUy  upon  the  rlghte  of  the  individual  and  to  which  the  Indi- 
vidual must  conform  at  hla  peril.  A  standard  too  vague  to  sup- 
port a  s^-operatlng  provWon  enforced  by  criminal  liability 
(I7n<fed  States  v.  Cofien  Oroeery  Co.,  206  U.  8.  81)  may  weU  state 
a  policy  and  purpoos  suffldenUy  definite  to  aerve  aa  an  appropriate 
atandard  for  the  guidance  of  admlnlstraUve  aoUon  {Hightamd  v. 
JliMsell  Car  A  Snow  Plow  Co.,  270  U.  8.  268;  Continental  Baking 
Co.  V.  Woodring.  206  U.  8  862,  888). 

The  Panama  Refining  Co.  case  and  the  Sehethter  ease  never 
purported  to  quesUon  the  authority  of  numerous  earlier  eaaea 
which  sustained  congressional  delegaUoos  of  power  to  admlnlstra- 
Uve agencies  imder  extremely  vague  and  general  standarda  for  the 
Bote  reason  that  the  Court  waa  convinced  that  In  light  of  tba 
nature  and  comidexlty  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  leglslaUon  tha 
prescription  of  a  more  detaUed  atandard  would  be  difficult  or 
impra^lcal.  Cases  in  which  the  use  of  general  expreaslona  aa  a 
standard  haa  been  upheld  aa  proper  In  vtew  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  specific  statute  or  provision  Involved  are  federal 
Radio  Commission  v.  Nelson  Bros.  Bond  A  Mortgage  Co.  (288 
U.  8.  266,  885).  (public  convenience,  interest,  or  necessity);  Avent 
V.  United  States  (266  U.  8.  127),  and  United  States  v.  Chemteal 
Foundation  (272  U.  8.  1),  (in  the  public  interest):  Colorado  v. 
United  States  (271  U.  8.  168.  168).  and  Chesapeake  A  Ohio  By.  v. 
Vnited  States  (283  U.  S.  35.  42) ,  (certificatas  of  public  convenlenoe 
and  necessity) ;  Tagg  Bros.  A  Moorhead  v.  United  States  (280  U.  8. 
420),  (Just  and  reasonable  commlsslona) ;  Wayman  v.  Southard 
(10  Wheat.  1),  (in  their  dlscreUon  deem  expedient);  Butt^ld  v. 
Stranahan.  102  U.  8.  470  (purity,  quaUty.  and  fitness  for  cooaump- 
Uon);  Union  Bridge  Co.  y.  United  States  (204  U.  8.  864);  Jfonon- 
oo^tela  Bridge  Co.  v.  United  States  (316  U.  8.  177);  Hannibal 
Bridge  Co.  v.  United  States  (221  U.  8.  184);  LouisvOle  Bridge  Co. 
V.  United  States  (242  U.  8.  400),  (unreasonable  obstruction  to 
navigation):  Mahler  v.  Eby  (264  U.  8.  32),  (undealrahle  resident): 
JTclTintey  V.  United  States  (240  U.  8.  807),  (war  powera):  United 
States  V.  Grimaud  (220  U.  8.  606),  (reguUUon  of  foreet  reeervea). 

The  leading  decisions  reflect  the  importance  of  practical  con- 
slderaUona  and  the  necesaity  for  delegation  as  a  means  of  ad- 
ministering the  law.  In  determining  how  definite  a  standard  set 
by  Congress  for  the  guidance  of  an  admlnlstraUve  agency  m^be. 
Btgfnning  with  Wayman  v.  Southard  (10  Wheat.  1),  the  Supreme 
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Court,  q}eaking  through  Chief  Justice  liarshan, 
84-86.  46-47)  to  the  need  for  flexibility  In  conforming  the 
pracUce  to  the  Judicial  systems  of  the  Stetee  in  a  statute  dale- 
gating  to  the  Federal  Judiciary  power  to  alter  tha  rules  relating 
to  process,  as  the  courte  "in  their  discretion  deem  expedient" 
(p.  89) .  The  statute  upheld  in  Field  v.  Clark  (lU  V.  8.  648).  per- 
mitted the  President  to  impose  reciprocal  duUaa  on  gooda  im- 
ported from  countries  which  discriminated  against  American 
products,  a  funcUon  which  could  beat  be  exerdaed  by  a  govern- 
mental agency  capable  of  prompt  action  after  forming  a  Judg- 
ment based  \ipon  «'>»«T^ging  condlUons.  Tha  law  austalnad  In 
ButtfleUL  V.  Stranahan  (102  U.  8.  470) ,  authorlaed  tba  Saeratary  of 
the  Treastny  to  fix  standards  of  purity.  quaUty.  and  fltnoM  for 
consumpUon  with  which  imported  tea  must  oomply.  TiM  Courts 
declared:  "Congress  legislated  on  the  subject  as  f ar  aa  waa  rsa- 
aonab^  practicable,  and  from  the  neoeadUea  of  the  caae  waa 
compelled  to  leave  to  execuUve  officials  the  duty  of  bringing, 
about  the  result  pointed  out  by  the  statute.  To  deny  the  powar 
of  Congreas  to  duegate  such  a  duty  would,  in  effect,  amount  but 
to  dedariiv  that  the  plenary  power  vested  in  CcogrMS  to  regulate 
foreign  commerce  could  not  be  efficaciously  exerted*  (102  U.  B. 
at  406). 

In  upholding  the  statute  authortzlng  the  Beeretary  of  War  to 
determine  whether  a  bridge  waa  an  "unreasonable  obotrucUan" 
to  navlgatton.  the  Court  in  Union  Bridge  Co.  ▼.  Vnited  Stetee 
(204U.  &  864,  886).  emnhaalaad  the  fact:  "•  •  •  tavaatlgatlcma 
by  Congreas  aa  to  each  particular  bridge  alleged  to  coosUtute 
an  xmreaaonable  obetrucUon  to  free  nav^atton  and  direct  legla- 
UtUon  covering  each  caae.  aeparately.  would  be  ImpraetlcaMe  In 
view  of  the  vast  and  varied  intereete  which  require  national  legla- 
laUon  from  Ume  to  Ume."  And  the  Oourt  atated  (804  U.  8.  at 
887)  that  a  denial  of  the  rl^tte  of  ddegaUon  "would  ba  *to  stop 
the  wheels  of  government'  and  bring  about  ooofualon.  If  noS 
paralysla,  m  the  conduct  of  the  puWe  buslnsss" 
^hnllarly,  to  United  States  v.  OHmaud  (830  U.  8.  088).  the  tan- 
praeUcablilty  of  having  Oongresa  provide  general  regulirtlona  for 
each  of  the  many  dlffMent  forest  reeervatlono  waa  held  to 
Justify  an  autborlxatlon  to  the  Secretary  of  Agrtottlturs  to  "make 
such  rulea  and  regulations  *  •  •  aa  wlU  Insure  the  objecte 
of  auch  reaervatlona."  The  Court  said:  "In  the  nature  of  thtngo 
It  waa  hivractlcable  for  Congreas  to  provlda  ganoral  rsgnlatlons 
for  theae  varloua  and  varying  detalla  of  management.  Badk 
reeervaUon  had  Ite  peculiar  and  qiaelal  featorea  •  •  •." 
(220  U.  8.  at  616.) 

Again,  in  upholding  the  provldan  of  the  mterstete  Onmmsres 
Act  which  authorlaaa  the  Interstate  Ooouneree  Onmmlsalon  to 
make  rulea  In  caae  of  car  shortage,  the  Oourt  dedared  in  Avent 
V.  United  States  (286  U.  8.  137,  180) :  "•  •  'the  requirement 
that  the  rulee  shall  be  reaaonable  and  In  tha  intvsst  of  tha 
public  and  of  commerce  fixea  the  only  atandard  that  la  prae- 
Ucable  or  needed."  (See  alao  Mutual  rUm  Corp.  v.  Ohio  Indus- 
trial  Commission.  206  U.  8.  280,  246;  Mahler  ▼.  ffby.  864  U.  8. 
82.  40;  United  States  v.  Chemical  Foundation,  272  U.  8.  1.  12.) 

The  emphasis  upon  the  practical  need  for  the  delegatfcm  Is 
clear  in  Hampfon,  /r..  *  Co.  v.  United  States  (278  U.  B.  804). 
In  upholding  the  nexible  Ttelfl  Act.  Which  antbortaed  tho 
Prealdent  to  adjust  tariff  rataa  so  that  they  would  wsiaapond 
to  the  dlfferencee  in  ooate  of  production  hers  and  abroad,  tha 
Oourt  took  into  aoooont  the  mablllty  of  Aiiigisi  to  make  tha 
neceeeary  adjustmente  (276  U.  8.  at  406).  the  need  for  readjuet- 
ment  becauae  of  evsrehanging  oondltlona  (276  U.  8.  at  408) ,  and 
the  uncertainty  aa  to  the  time  when  the  adjortmento  abouM 
be  made  (276  U.  8.  at  407).  By  way  of  analogy,  tt  tatemd  to 
the  fixing  of  Just  and  reasonsbla  ratea  by  tba  Intarstate  Oom- 
maroe  Oonunlaslon.  ataUng  that:  "If  Congreas  ware  to  be  re- 
quired to  fbr  every  rate,  it  would  be  imposdMe  to  easrelse  tba 
power  at  aU"  (278  U.  8.  at  407).  In  view  of  tbaae  oonsldsm- 
ttona.  It  waa  held  aufldent  for  Oongrees  to  estabUidi  a  general 
rule  H^^^*««ig  an  "Intdllgibto  prtndpte'*:  "In  detsmAatag  what 
It  may  do  In  asnlrlnc  aselstsnnr  from  another  bran^  tba  extent 
and  charaetsr  of  tbst  asstetanra  moat  be  liaad  awwrding  to 
common  senaa  and  the  Inherent  neoeedtlea  of  the  govanuaentsl 
coordination"  (276  U.  8.  at  406).  Mr.  Justloe  Butbartand  In 
United  States  ▼.  Ourtlss-Wrtght  Corporation  (SOt  U.  8.  804.  816). 
suggesta  that  In  the  tariff  eaaea  Involving  foreign  rrlatloaa  a  broader 
dlscreUon  may  be  vcated  in  the  Prealdent  than  In  matters  ro- 
uting solely  to  Internal  affaire,  but  the  reaaoning  of  the  Oourt 
In  the  tariff  cease  there  dted  la  baaed  upon  no  sneh  dMtnetlon. 

Theti  la  nothing  In  the  adjudicated  eaaea  which  MggaitB  tbaS 
the  consUtutlonal  rule  agahiat  the  delegatlnn  of  aassBttal  Jagte- 
laUve  powem  la  violated  by  a  bill,  like  the  propoaed  biU.  wbleh 
dealing  with  many  and  dlverM  Industries  not  ordy  daflnas  tha 
subject-matter  to  which  an  admlnlatratlve  aganoy  aaay  addnas  Ite 
dlsoetlonary  powers,  but  clearly  atatea  the  purpoeee  for  wbteh 
the  admlnlstraUve  dlacreUon  may  be  txerclsad.  IT&Uke  the 
statute  In  the  Bcbechter  caae.  tha  propoaed  bffl  earrt^dly  deflnss 
the  subject  matter  to  which  tha  admlnlatraktva  agency  saay 
addzesa  Itself.    Unlike  the  stotute  In  the  Panama  Beflning  CO. 


case,  the  bill  doee  not  omit  to  state  the  range  of  tha  ad 
Uve  dlacreUon  veated  In  the  board,  but  cleaity  states  tba 


for  whlda  it  may  be 

The  extmt  to  which  the  Buprema  Court  has  gone  In  anatalotng 
a  delegaUon  of  power  to  an  admlnlstrativs  agency  where  tba 
subject-matter  of  the  ddegatkm  la  deflned.  and  tba  papose  for 

which  such  power  la  to  be  exerdaed  le  Indicated  la  SBOSt * 

is  strikingly  lUustzatad  In  tba  ease  of  Mem  York 
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SteuHUes  Corporation  ▼.  UntUd  Statea  (S87  17.  8.  19) .  nisUlnlng 
tiM  TsUdtty  of  the  oonsoUdatloti  lotyvlcloiis  of  the  Transportation 
Act  of  ino.  In  that  obm  Chief  JtMtloe  Hughes  steted  (387  U.  8. 
•HM-aS): 

"AppeBant  Insists  that  the  delegation  of  anthorttj  to  the  Com- 
BisBkm  Is  mralld  because  the  stated  criterion  Is  uncertain.  SM 
cntTfcm  Is  the  irahUc  interest.'  It  is  a  mistaken  assiimptlon  Wn 
tbM  U  a  aasra  gsneral  rtterenoe  to  pabUe  ariftinj  without  any 
standard  to  gvlde  determinations  The  imipuse  of  the  act.  the 
rsqutremsnts  It  imposes,  and  the  context  of  the  porarlslon  in 
the  oontntfy.  •  •  •  m*  prorMons  now  before 
aatumg  the  additional  made  by  Tiauspottatlon  Act.  1930, 
and  the  term  'public  Infenesr.  as  thus  UNd.  Is  not  a  concept 
without  aaeertainaUe  criteria,  but  has  dlraet  ralatlan  to  adequacy 
of  traa9artatkm  sarrlee.  to  Its  wsentlsl  conditions  of  economy 
and  aflkttD^ey.  and  to  appraprlate  proflskm  and  best  use  of  trans- 
portattoBT  facilities,  qusMons  to  Which  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Crwiiitlon  has  oonstanttar  sildrssssd  Itsdf  In  the  exercise  of  the 
authortty  confenad.  So  nr  as  ocnsCitutloiial  delegation  of  au- 
IhMtty  la  coaoiied,  fha  qoastlan  Is  not  essentially  different  from 
that  whleh  Is  raised  by  provisions  with  respect  to  reasonableness 
of  latss.  to  dlBBTlmtnatlen.  and  to  the  issue  of  certificates  of  pub- 
Ik  eiw^nlenfie  and  usuasstti.  /ntennoimfain  Jtafs  Case,  334  U.  8. 
Stt  4n;  MaOnoad  OommissMm  t.  Boutfum  Pacific  Co..  384  U.  B. 
I,  Ml.  M«;  AmtU  tr.  twitted  8taU*,  366  U.  8. 137,  ISO;  Colorado  v. 
ViMU  Btmim,  t71  U.  8.  166.  161:  OhsMpsaks  A  Ohio  My.  Co.  t. 
ONtted  Jtetdi.  966  U.  8.  66.  48"  <S87  U.  8.  at  94-3S). 
Xr.  fli—Bia  J«/kUn#  Co.  t.  Mi/om,  908  U.  8.  866.  Chief  Justlee 
ly  stated  (386  U.  8.  at  431) : 
ly  l>6l»l>t*oa  BusI  often  be  adapted  to  eomples 
tavolvlag  a  host  of  details  with  which  the  national 
Maael  deal  dlrseUy.  The  OonstltutloB  has  nersr  been 
regardad  as  dsnylag  to  tha  Oongwas  the  aeosssary  rssouross  of 
flMtMHIy  aad  pnetleaUty.  whleh  wlU  enable  it  to  perform  lU 
Ih  laying  down  poUelss  and  sstabUsblag  staadarda,  while 
to  sslsctsd  Instrumentalities  the  making  of  subordinate 
rulsa  wMiala  pteserlbsd  limits  and  the  determlaatkm  of  faeto  to 
'  >h  the  BoUoy  as  deelarsd  by  the  legitfatuia  is  to  apply.  With- 
eapae%  to  glva  antborlaatlens  of  that  sort  we  ttould  bare 
aaoBMly  of  a  legislative  power  whleh  in  many  olrBumstaaoss 
otfltog  far  tts  SMTtlon  would  be  but  a  futUlt^." 

The  Chief  JUstloe  subssquently  eaoployed  TlrtuaUy  the  same 
language  In  SchecMer  Poultry  Corporation  ▼.  VwUed  Stofes  (308 
V.8.4M). 
Ike  prmiuasd  btU  deals  with  dMeuU  and  oomplez  Industrial 
'  '  delibsrato  pioesdure  has  been  provided; 

of  the  board  may  be  entered  only  after  hearing.    The 
earrtul  and  pafnrtsklng  to  make  the  etand- 
aa  the  eandlttons  with  which  they 
without  Impoelng  upon  the  divsssltlse 
taflsslble  and  unworkable  rulea  provocative 
laduslrlal  dlelooatloBa.    Ifteee  standards  are  wM  within 
Umttatlons.   similng.   of   oouiae,   that   constitu- 
to  be  oonstrued  to  make  a  oonatitutlonal 
and  not  tonndsr  It  Impotent. 


F^Or  Lftbor  Stmndardii  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  McGILL 

OP  KAXBAg 
Of  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
f.Jumlf  {lagUlative  dcy  of  Twtada^.  Jwe  iSy,  1991 


RABID  DBSBT  OT  FAIB  LABQA  8TAMDABD8  ACT  OP 
168T.  (BLACK-COMKSBT  BIU«  &  M78) 


Ifr.  UtOnU  Mr.  Procideiit.  I  Mk  teave  to  hAve  prtnted 
IB  tte  Mmema  a  preparad  dlfMfe  of  tbe  FAIr  Labor  SCaiid- 
wAi  Aet  or  1«37. 

Ttaa  betnt  no  objcctlan.  the  dleest  was  ordered  to  be 
pdated  In  the  Raooab^  as  foiknra: 


The  btn  prnpoaaa  to  bar  firom  the  »»**»»w^i«  or  mtentata 
aene  tbe  produets  of  child  labor  and  of  woKkara  ampkiyed  for 
imdnly  tow  wagaa,  unduly  long  houra.  or  under  oandttiooa  which 
vtalato  the  ilghti  of  labor  by  the  uaa  of  strlksbreakars  or  q>l«a. 
The  bin  further  authorlaea  admtntetratlve  action  to  raq^lra  the 
aHlwrnatlnn  of  sutaatandard  wages  and  hoora.  ehlld  labor,  and  other 
opptaastve  labor  praetloaB  which  place  gooda  produced  under  fair 
labor  oondtttona  at  a  competitive  dlaadvaatage  In  IxtterBtoto  mar- 
^       or  wbtoh  lead  to  labor  dtaputaa  that  burden  tntentate  com- 

aad  fair  mazkeyng  of  goodr  in 


eaPa  for  q>a 
of  ttm  r>,a%MM  to  ngulsto 
purpoee  of  putting  a  stop  to 


of  the  w  M  isUtutloual 
the  Blatea. 
thestatoa  la 


goods  produced  under  substandard  labor  conditions  and  of  giving 
protection  to  commerce  among  tbe  States  in  goods  produced  under 
fair  labor  standards — standards  which  we  should  like  to  regard  as 
American  standards  of  labor. 

The  bill  recognises,  however,  the  very  practical  exigencies  which 
make  it  imponlble  to  prescribe  for  all  goods  which  enter  into 
interstate  commerce  any  single  minimum  fair  wage  standard,  or 
any  single  maximum  reasonable  workweek  standard.  Kven  in  the 
treatment  <rf  national  inoblems  there  are  geographic  and  industrial 
diversitiee  which  cannot  be  Ignored.  For  that  reason  the  bill 
mains  a  distinction  between  labor  eondltlons  whl^  are  elesrly 
oppretsfoe  under  any  elreumstancee  and  labor  conditions  which 
may  be  found  unreaaonable  under  circumstances  prevailing  In  par- 
ticular industries  or  In  particular  geographic  areas.  As  to  labor 
conditions  which  are  clearly  oppreeBlve.  the  regulatory  provisions 
of  the  bin  are  largely  autcmatic;  but  as  to  labor  ctmdltlona  which 
depend  for  their  imreasonableness  upon  particular  drcumetances, 
the  regulations  become  effective  cmly  after  apinroprlate  adminis- 
trative findings  and  orders.  The  administration  of  theee  provi- 
sions Is  placed  in  a  Labor  Standards  Board  of  five  members. 

The  bill  proposes  that  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  board  shall 
extend  the  automatic  exclusion  ox  goods  fnmi  interstote  oom- 
meroe  to  goods  which  are  produced  under  oondltions  so  oppres- 
Blve — according  to  any  reasonable  standard  of  sodal  or  eoonomio 
justice — that  little  differentiation  Is  required  as  between  different 
industries  or  localities.  These  rudimentary  standards  demanded 
by  the  conditions  of  modem  economic  life  are  defined  in  the 
bUl.  The  produeto  of  the  labor  of  children  under  10  years  of  age 
ought  not  to  be  accepted  in  any  fair  market.  Workers  ought  not 
to  be  denied  the  rig^t  of  self-organiaatlon  by  the  fear  of  labor 
aplea.  The  right  to  strike  ought  not  to  be  rendered  Ineffective 
t^  tise  of  strikebreakers.  Allowing  for  appropriate  qualifications 
and  general  classifications,  the  bill  provides  a  floor  below  whioh 
the  hourly  wage  ought  not  to  fall  and  a  limit  beyond  whlob  tbe 
working  week  should  not  be  stretched. 

These  are  the  rudimentary  standards  of  human  deoeney  at 
which  the  relatively  automatic  provisions  of  the  bill  are  directed. 
But  even  in  the  application  of  these  rudimentary  standards,  • 
oertain  discretion  is  given  to  the  enforcement  agency  so  that  M 
ean  protect  the  earning  power  of  the  workers  and  their  oppor- 
tunities for  emplovment  nom  unreasonable  curtailment;  and  the 
board  la  permitted  to  make  necessary  classifications  and  exemp- 
tkms  in  appropriate  circumstances.  A  degree  of  general  flexi- 
bility is  achieved  by  authOTlzing  the  board  to  vary  the  minimum 
wage  and  hour  standards  upward  or  downward  and  by  permitting 
work  for  longer  hours  without  the  necessity  of  a  qMciflo  exemp- 
tion if  the  incentive  to  abuse  Is  removed  by  the  payment  of  tlma 
and  a  half  for  the  excees  hours. 

But  the  bill  reoognizes  that  it  Is  not  enough  merdy  to  outlaw 
frran  the  channHs  of  interstate  commerce  goods  produced  under 
these  very  low  and  oppieeslve  labor  conditions.  The  bill,  therefore, 
further  seeks  to  build  up,  throxigh  appropriate  adminlstratlva 
machinery,  standards  of  f  almese  and  reasonablenees.  Industry  by 
Industry,  with  due  regard  to  local  and  geographical  diversities — 
that  Is.  to  bring  about  in  interstote  industries  the  payment  of  a 
minimum  "Yalr  wage"  and  the  maintenance  of  a  i**^««"««««  *1rea- 
sonable  workweek."  The  bill  carefully  safeguards  the  righto  of 
the  workers  to  obtain  by  their  own  efforte,  singly  or  eoUscttveiy, 
a  wage  higher  or  a  workweek  shorter  than  that  reqtilied  bv  tha 
bllL  -^  # 

A  fair  wage  Is  defined  as  a  wage  fairly  and  reasonably  oom« 
mensurate  with  the  value  of  the  service  or  class  of  stfvloe 
WPdered;  and  a  reasonable  wortweek  as  a  number  of  hours  of 
employment  in  a  week  which  la  reasonably  appraprlate  to  the 
nature  of  the  service  or  class  of  service  rendned.  Tbe  bill  re- 
qulree  the  Labor  Standards  Board  to  establish  a  mtTiimwm  fair 
wage  or  a  maidmum  reaeonable  workweek  for  a  partleular  oocn- 
patlon  whenever  the  board  determines  that,  owing  to  the  toade- 
quacy  or  toeffectlvenees  of  the  facilities  for  cc^ecUve  bargahilng. 
the  payment  of  a  lower  wage  or  the  maintenance  of  a  longer 
woikweek  prevails  to  a  substantial  extent  in  such  oootqiatlon  or 
threatens  to  undermine  fair  labcx-  standards  tn>«Tita^T»^  by  othsr 
employers.  In  estobllshing  these  standards,  the  board  would 
consider  the  needs  and  requlremente  of  each  Industry  and  would 
give  due  regard  to  geographical  and  other  diversities.  Onoe  a 
minimum  fair  wage  or  maximum  reasonable  hour  standard  la 
•atobUshed  by  order  of  the  board,  it  is  made  unlawfxil  to  dilp 
in  mterstote  commerce  any  goods  on  which  workers  have  been 
enjoyed  for  less  than  such  mnitTwi^Tw  fair  wage  or  for  more 
hours  par  week  than  such  maximxnn  reasonable  woAweek. 
ffimUarly.  whRt  the  Chfidren's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  determlnee  that  the  employment  of  children  between  the 
agea  of  10  and  18  In  any  occupation  is  particularly  hasMdous  or 
detrimental  to  the  health  or  well-being  of  such  diUdrsn.  the 
employment  of  such  children  in  that  occupation  oonstltutes 
oppressive  child  labor  and  the  producte  of  that  labor  are  barred 
from  the  channels  of  Interatete  commerce. 

In  addition  to  ito  regulation  of  conditions  of  employment  by 
the  prohlMtlon  against  the  interstate  shipment  of  'nmfalr  goods", 
the  bill,  by  Part  IV,  further  regulates  conditions  of  employment 
by  requiring  the  maintenance  of  fair  labor  standards  In  par- 
tleular situations  directly  affecting  interstate  commerce.  Thus. 
When  goods  produced  under  substandard  conditions  compete  to 
a  substantial  extent  in  Interstote  commerce  with  fair  goods,  the 
board  la  authorlaed  to  require  the  elimination  of  such  substand- 
ard labor  coadltlona  and  the  maintenance  of  a  fair  lalxv  standard 
In  the  production  of  gooda  which  ao  compete.    FurtlMr,  wbanever 
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the  board  determines  that  substandard  labor  eondttloos  win 
lead  to  ItXxa  dlq>utes  directly  burdening  or  obstructing  inter- 
state commerce,  or  otherwise  will  directly  affect  the  movement 
or  price  of  goods  in  interstate  commerce,  the  Board  Is  similarly 
authorised  to  reqxilre  by  order  the  elimination  of  such  sub- 
standard conditions.  Finally,  if  the  board  determlnee  that  such 
substandard  labor  conditions  are  maintained  with  an  intent  to 
divert  or  control  the  movement  or  price  of  goods  in  interstote 
commerce,  the  Board  may  by  order  require  their  elimination. 

These  provisions  of  Part  IV  are  designed  to  be  supplementary 
to  the  provisions  which  bar  interstate  shipment  of  imfair  goods. 
They  also  provide  an  alternative  legal  basis  for  regulation  stnoe 
they  are  based  upon  the  theory  that  substandard  labor  condi- 
tions which  directly  affect  interstate  commerce  may  be  controlled 
by  Congress.  While  there  Is  some  overlapping  between  the  pro- 
visions of  Part  IV  and  thooe  which  bar  the  intwstato  shipment 
of  "T)^*^*'"  goods,  there  can  be  no  inconsistency  between  the  two  In 
operation. 

The  administration  of  Part  IV  may.  It  is  true,  present  practical 
difficulties.  It  may  not  always  be  passible  for  the  Board  to  make 
the  administrative  flnd'pe*  necessary,  even  though  the  industrial 
facte  urgently  require  the  establishment  of  fair  labor  standarda 
Standing  alone.  Part  IV  would  be  of  valiie  in  protecting  existing 
standards  but  would  be  seriously  deficient  where  tha  industrial 
need  is  to  establish  decent  standards  where  none  now  exist. 

Throughout  tbs  bill  the  standards  for  tha  determination  of 
fair  wagea  and  raaaonable  working  houra  are  drawn  with  tha 
fullest  consideration  of  fairness  to  the  employer.  The  standards 
are  baaed  on  the  value  of  the  aarvloa  rendered  and  tha  raasonabla- 
ness  of  the  period  of  working  time  oonsldertog  the  nature  of  the 
en^rtoymant.  Purtharmora,  falraaaa  to  aU  partlaa  eoaoamad  and 
raaaonable  traatma&t  of  q»aelal  oaaaa  la  aaaurad  by  tha  provf- 
alona  of  the  bUl.  whleh  require  tha  board  to  grant  osaeratloaa 
from  the  wage  and  hour  ragulatloDa  aa  tha  naad  appeara.  llMttaar 
In  Ito  genml  aeope  nor  In  Ito  vaoial  traatmant  of  partleular  oaaaa 
can  the  bill  be  proaouaoad  arbitrary,  for  fair  labor  ataadarda  are 
required  to  be  maintained  only  to  the  extent  aaoaaaary  In  order 
to  aooompllah  the  ptnpoaaa  of  the  leglalatloa. 

While  the  bill  doeea  the  channela  of  Interstato  eoounaroa  to 
goods  produced  under  unfair  labor  ooodltkma.  the  bill  does  not 
attempt  to  cover  purely  local  pursulto  or  Intrastato  swlee  tradea 


Do  the  States  Want  Federal  Aid  for  Boads? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILL  M.  WHITTINGTON 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thvar9dav,  June  17, 1937 


tFTAToaarr  or  hon.  wilbxtrn  cabtwriobt.  op  ctcla- 

HOMA.  CHAIRMAN  OP  THK  COMinTTgM  ON  BOAD6.  UNITB) 

exATSS  HOXTsa  OP  BaPRBBrrAUvxa 


Mr.  WHrmNOTuN.  Mf*.  Speaker,  under  the  teave 
granted  me  to  extend  my  remaps  in  tbe  Rboobb,  I  am  tfad 
to  testify  to  the  efficient  and  indefatigable  efforts  of  Bon. 
WzLBinur  Caktwii(«t,  chairman  of  the  Oommittee  on 
Roads.  House  ot  RepresentatiTes.  to  promote  Federal  aid 
for  highways.  He  has  not  only  taken  a  caoapicaona  part  in 
the  program,  bat  he  has  been  on  guard  to  protect  the 
integrity  of  tbe  program. 

One  of  the  constmcttTe  features  of  the  Hayden-Cartwrlght 
Act  of  June  18,  1934.  was  a  penalty  against  the  diversioa 
of  highway  funds  to  other  uses. 

Chairman  Cartwright  believes  that  hii^ways  are  amonc 
the  most  satisfactory  of  public  improvements;  he  has  taken 
advantage  of  every  cqqxxtunity  in  all  emergency  programs 
and  emergency  appnvriations  to  include  highway  construc- 
tion. Such  works  are  permanent  as  well  as  benefldal;  tbej 
are  needed  in  every  State. 

A  short  time  ago.  in  line  with  his  poUey  to  protect  tbe 
integrity  of  hii^way  legislation.  Chairman  Cartwrigbt  Ismed 
a  very  constructive  statement  under  the  title  1>o  the  States 
Want  Federal  Aid  for  Roads?"  It  was  widely  pubUsbed  and 
it  appeared  in  Better  Roads,  April  1937.  as  well  as  in  other 
extensively  circulated  publications. 

Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  indude  tbe  said 
statement  by  Chaizman  WHbam  Caitwrigtat,  tbe  rtttctont 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Roads,  as  f  oDowa: 


On  Ifiuth  9.  lasv.  tbe  flrst  penalty  under  section  IS  of  tba 
Rayden-Cartwrli^t  Act  of  1084  was  Invokad  against  the  Stato  at 
Msryland.  when  formal  notice  was  given  to  the  Ifarylaad  Stato 
Roads  Commission  that  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  "wtU  proceed 
to  dedxict"  $341,660.06  "from  the  apportionment  to  Maryland  for 
the  fiscal  yesr  1937." 

This  action  was  based  on  the  eoncluslon  of  tbe  Bureau  that 
"there  has  been  substantial  diversion  of  the  rsvenuea  derived  from 
motor-vehicle  Ucense  fees  and  gasoline  tsxss  to  other  than  high- 
way purposes  •  •  •  vithto  the  meaning  of  seetloa  U  of  the 
Hayden-Cartwrlght  Act  of  Jxine  18.  1934.  and  that,  as  a  rssult. 
the  Stote  Is  subject  to  the  deduction  required  by  said  act  from 
Ito  apportionment  of  Pederal-ald  funds." 

lly  Infoimatlon  Is  that  other  Statee  are  now  being  considered 
by  the  Bursau.  and  It  Is  lllcaly  that  tuithsr  pensltlas  will  be 
Invoked. 

The  senttmfnt  to  Congress  regarding  diversion  Is.  I  think.  faMy 
rqiresented  by  a  recent  stotemoit  by  Benstor  Cabl  Hatmbi.  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Senato  Committee  on  Post  OAees  and  Post 
Roads  and  coauthor  of  the  Hayden-Cartwrlght  highway  aoto.  la 
which  he  said: 

"The  enactment  of  Stoto  laws  diverting  gaaoUne  and  ether  mo- 
tor-vehicle tales  from  highway  puipueee  to  other  ueos  can  ooty 
be  construed  by  the  National  Congress  as  a  dear  tndleatloB  that 
theee  Stotes  are  not  Interested  In  tbe  oontlauatlon  of  a  program 
of  highway  eoostraetlon  and.  oooasqusaUy.  do  BfO*  oars  to  ocn- 
tlnue  to  reoelve  the  beaeftto  of  FedersI  aid  for  roads." 

At  about  the  same  time,  la  rsply  to  an  Inquiry  fross  oAolals  of 
the  Nebraska  Parm  Bureau  PsderaUon.  I  stoted: 

"fleotloB  IS  of  the  Hayden-Oartwrlght  act  of  1014  ptovMso  that 
Btotes  diverttag  highway  funds  to  other  vam  shall  be  paaaltoad 
not  to  oKosed  oae-Qilrd  of  Psd«ral-ald  spportloBasato  for  hlgb- 
ways  after  July  193S.  It  ssems  osrtala  that  the  ■oeratary  of 
Agrleultors  wlfl  sooo  take  defialto  aetloa  to 
States  tfarragh  loss  of  Pedoral  aid  for  dlverslaos 

'"IHsre  la  atng^  MaUmeBt  la  tbe  Beads  Ooaaamoo  and  to 
Congress  for  tnrrsssing  the  penalty  at  this  aessloa  to 
of  apporttoBBMBta,  or  dsaytog  Pkteral  aid  altogsClMr  to 
that  persist  la  the  Indefensible  psaetloe  of 
gasoline  and  other  motor-vehtoto  tax  rsveaues  to 
purposes.    In  fact,  eome  consideration  Is  bsing  givea  to 
tlons  that  the  poUey  of  Psderal  aid  for  roads  be  dlaaoaMnnsa  tf 
the  Stotes  by  eenttousd  dlversloo  defeat  the  pnipooe  of 
to  hasten  tike  eompletlop  of  the  Stoto  highway       " 

Deei^to  wMsqweed  oppostttoo.  the  praetlea  of 
Increased  at  an  alarming  rato  to  reeent  yeara.  It  eonsatutos  a 
most  unftdr  method  of  tascatlon  beoaose  It  Is  appttsd  wtUwot 
ref erenee  to  the  taxpayers'  toterests.  benefits,  or  abOfty  to  pw. 

Ifotor-fod  taxea  are  paid  by  the  vehlde  owner  to  pro^ortton  to 
his  use  of  the  highway.  The  extent  of  this  use  tmustHutes  a  fair 
measure  of  the  tax  or  "toll"  he  dioukl  be  required  to  eootrllmto 
to  the  coostmctlon  and  mftlr^f"*"^  bill.  On  the  other  hand,  tt 
bears  no  telattaoshlp  whatsoever  to  the  taxea  he  should  ba  ea- 
peeted  to  pay  toward  ttie  general  eipenaws  of  government. 

An  unfair  yardstick  is  ussd  when  gasoUns  taxes,  Isvlod  oa  a 
special  daas  of  cttlaens  for  a  spsetal  ptirposs.  are  diverted  to  any 
other  purpoee.  The  measure  of  a  fSrmer^  gas  tax,  for 
the  distance  that  ha  Uvea  from  market.  If  one  fenu 
mllea  from  town  he  win  not  object  to  piling  mora  fior 
tkm  and  matotenaaoe  of  the  mad  be  usee  than  a 
Uveo  1  mile  from  town.  But  tt  Is  manifestly  unfidr  aad  aboard  to 
require  the  one  farmer,  eoieiy  on  the  basts  of  where  ha  llvaa.  to 
pay  15  times  ss  much  tax  as  another,  whea  the  tax  Is  aood  to 
pay  Stoto  debts  or  Oenersl  Government  eoets. 

This  alarming  misuse  by  Statee  of  highway  foads  baa  ta- 
creeaed  from  lees  than  912J0O0J00O  In  1«28  to  mors  thaa  tSOOjOOO,- 
000  to  1996.  and  combined  diversions  by  Statea  amoont  now  to 
almost  ss  nutoh  aa  the  total  Paderal-ald  highway  approplattoBa. 

In  Washlngtan  we  hear  over  and  over  tha  qoesttaa:  Why 
Should  the  Pederal  Oovemmant  oonttoua  to  make  grastto  of 
highway  funde  whea  theae  funds  to  eOect  rcplaoo  dlrmUcis  ftf 
Statea  of  highway  funds  to  other  t»ss? 


•i    ■  :• 
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Prosperity  for  Labor  and  Indnstiy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  JR. 

OP  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tktndaw,  Jitne  17  ileoMaitve  dag  of  Tweadmi,  /sue  15>,  19ST 


BT  BOIHBT  W.  JOUNBtW  BKPUBB  TBI  JOUfT 


lAr.LA 
to 


X  ask  nnanftnops 
hava  pdntod  in  tl»e  Appendix  oC  tba 
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tddrMi  de!i?erad  to  the  Joint  Conunlttoe  oaLoborRalfttloBf 
o(  tbt  Snoto  nd  Boom  of  Repraeotottm  bj  BObort  W. 
JobBMB.  of  tbi  JobBMo  b  Jobuon  IfoaofMturtaf  Co,  ti 

TiMro  bilDff  BO  obloetton,  tbo  tddrtM  wm  octetd  to  bt 
prtartod  bi  tba  Smoo,  m  foDowi: 

M  «•  Mm  w  ear  wpalw  tlM 

ct  tkt  PmfMmt  of  tte  UutUd  MoIm.  %•  omboI 

or  pottimi  iMMIilr  lA  lltfi  oooBtry 

of  oar  waofU  oani  iHi  thaa  •  dooMt  UTlag 

mMo  to  IMI  work  in  pttwHo  ladiirtsy 

Oivlw  Ink  fotwoMI  to  •  omrmt  taoom- 

to  ioo  tbo  oooBtaT  praoporooo  for  ooHMt 

oar  oonoaof  lo 

nilf  4Mo  a«  aMHt  lM«« 

fl<  tbo  iwooiBi  bordoB- 

tblagi  iwt  IB  fWBdomnatten  of  tbli  »^*-*f**^ 
bat  to  tbo  bopo  tbot  by  brtogb^  tbooo  rtMiMito  Into  oar 
ti  Cbo  bono  and  wtgmuaw  win  gato  tbo 

^__ B«ta«ny  BAMt  tbb^  i^Jtbo 

*f^     _    __ 

bf  ogfkwmao.   Tbli  loMoo  10.000.000 
ttMBbood  lo  dKlvod  ftom  •  lonf  Uot  of 


«f  ft  pctTOto 

of  tboir  oorn 
of  tbo  HOtkn  00  o  vbolo.    Tblo 
ttoolf  tbo  duty  of 
of  trans,  porBealoilr  of  " 

to  oar  ooantry.  and  tbo  odmiBiotnittai  lo  oloo 
toft^  Jota  to  tbo 


tbioagboot  tbo  ooantry  boUovo  to  tbo  pctnelyio 
of  ttortor  boon  and  blgbor  oagoo,  aad  wbUe  ooooo  foan  ofo  tbo 
Bambor  of  oaeb  aaaa  woo  OBfOttOBaMy  toB  low.  todi^  ttaotr  xaida 

tbo 


timrfat  aad  fofe  do  aot  ooo  la  too 
ootarttoa  to  oar 
of  tbo  atonrtowli  of 


of  ttet 


bat  wbo 


bo  bOipfOI  to 
out  of  < 


Hf^p^  oadMataadlBf  of  tbo 
tbat  la  tbo  fotpn 
abo  eoald  aot  Had 


aanla.  tbat  la  tbo 
BiflnoBO 


who  eoald  aot 
tbat 


>^  bat  tbo  iltaatten  it  oo  obvloao 

vltbout  a 
flcaro.    Wo  kaov.  for  os« 
Off   1830  tbore  wooo  maay 
tbat  la  tbo 
of  1090  tboto   ooffo  aion   BkUiloot 


eoold  aot  flad  vqcx.  Vkoa  tblo  oe  oaa  an  aooopt  tbo  fact 
ooBMtblBf  bto  fot  to  bo  dono  to  oomet  tblfl  ottaatloB.  Tbo 
rtBMQt  or  lAbor  bao  avmOi^bla  aaaay  rtattottw  whlcb  bo  to 


r 


provo  tbat  tbo  avoraao  oagao  to  a  aombtf  of  Inmatrtoo  la  tola 
ooaotry  aro  today  bdow  tbat  obleb  la  boooohut  to  "»»«"^^ti  a 
dBoont  otandard  of  liflM, 

A  BOBbor  of  aaCboztttao  aad  wionoBiln  aaal^jMsta  bare  poloted 
oat  toat  V  wo  ooOid  lalao  tbo  pay  of  tbo  oadorprlTlI^od  tblrd 
of  tbti  oooadiy  to  oroa  ao  ooian  a  dogroe  ao  10  pwoont  wo  would 

power  of  tbo  putaBe  tromeadoady;  to  fact. 
to  pot  Bitoly  to  onr  fartrolia  toto  ToU-ttao  frrtntlTm. 
t  m  Wba  bowa  bad  to  do  wtto  tola  project  tor  too  loot  4 
or  •  pwn  Noliao  tbat  a  gnat  maay  Toaormotio-Biladed  baotaoot 
do  fooMBt  aad  tora  away  tram^  tbo  notkm  of  aay  form  of 
atral:  at  Wie  mom  ttoM  oapaatood  baotoooo  boo  failed  to 
forward  wtto  aay  doootraetlfo  plaa  alBMd  toward  tbo  oota- 
ttoa  of  aattont  tntoaptayBMBl. 
Mb^  bao  boon  oau  for  tbo  oBborno  of  bartot  todtvldaal  Statoo 

Klogtaiattoa  dooltnf  wlto  boon  aad  wafoo.  X  aai  ooafldeat 
Bway  of  fkow  wte  bare  ooRoolod  tblo  fOra  of  oorrectlan 
bafo  aot  fony  Iboagbt  out  tbo  problooi.  At  tbo  oaaio  ttnia.  I 
alao  fort  tbat  oomo  of  tbooo  wtM  are  -       -         - 

Torwio  I^dwBl  lagbiaifeloai  are  dotof  oo  to 
oosMtdontloa  of  too  oolatloa  to  too 
Wo  bavo  aU  of  ao 

pat  boforo  Btoto  lofWatiwi,    Jt  woald  ao  donbt'tako 
itofolatow 
*^**  ^»a  wild  bo  f aoed  wtto  uamoboi  and  a 
of  ooot  'Of  'BMBUfbBloro  by 

tblo  detay  ovoa  tbooib  tbo  procram  of 


a  oaiaBao.   Oiw  proMot  taaoojdnKia  rof Itom.    And  wo 
coaaot  wait  ft  to  10  yooia  to  Had  a  oatatton  to  tblo  qoootlan. 
Aaytblnc  tbat  wo  do  BKOot  bo  otaipio.    Lot  ao  kvoM  tbo 


poipooo  of  tbH  felB.  OB  Z 


jroaad  to  art  a  —***'*"*■■*  iMiar 


Wbleb  lo  to  bo  oor 
win  ootabUob  a  doooat 


aad  tbo  right 
of  Uflag  for 


wago  wblob 
on  pmd 


tooot 


ootttag  tbo  Btotoaom  wagoa  aad  maitoiam  booro  for 
I  OBdorotaad  tblo  bUl  glfoo  aatbortty  to  tbo  Ooaunlooloa 
lovolo  up  to  iO  ooato  oa  boor,  aad  aloo  autborbNo 
to  ootabUto  dlfforoatlalo  botwooB  TwfUorloo. 
tmdiag  anao,  or  oootloeo  of  tbo  oooatry.  Tblo  pbaoo  of 
tbo  ottoatlea  lo  a  partloolarty  dUBotdt  oao.  Bowovor,  tbo  pruWoBt 
nmot  bo  faood  toooo  wbo  aro  oppoood  to  Oovonuaoat  ooatrol 
0f  B^alssmB  wagto  aad  BUudBnaa  bouro  wlU  uoo  tbow  dlW- 
ealtloo  ao  oao  of  tbolr  otrongoot  orguBMBto  ogaiaot  aay  oOort  to 
tbo  dbootloa  of  a  oolatloa  for  anomploymont. 

It  oooow  oloor  tbat  tbo  Oongreoi  aad  tbo  Bonato  woald  aot  flad 
It  prmotloal  to  lay  dowa  to  tbo  law  wago  ratoo  by  toduolrloo 
aad  by  arooo.  If  tblo  were  to  bo  attompted  aad  aay  ouob  qaoo 
tloB  woro  opoa  for  dobato  oa  tbo  floor  of  tbo  Bouao  oad  floaato. 
It  woald  meaa  the  coUapoo  of  tbo  logioiatloa  ao  each  aad  omy 
Btato  woald  bafo  dlSOreat  idooo.  It  woold  oooai  to  bo  yoor  daty 
to  lay  boforo  tbo  Oongreoo  aad  tbo  Senato  oomo  practical  f omula 
wblgi  gay  bo  aoooptablo  to  tbo  majority  aad  ci^Mkble  of  oOeetlTO 

ttMOVtttOB* 

Iboro  Memo  to  be  but  two  formulae  available — ettber  yoa  gtvo 
tbo  Oommlaetop  tbo  autbortty  to  eotabUah  tbo  rate  by  arooo  aad 
by  Indaotrtoo  or  yea  oet  iq;>  aomo  ouefa  acbome  ao  I  ObaU  oatltoo 
to  a  fOw  mwnoBto.  aamrty.  a  otanple  meaflurtng  derlee  wblrti 
eaa  be  oppUed  to  all  ladacOlal  aad  caoBmcrelal  aettrltleo  wfaleh 
would  aatomatleaUy  give  tbooe  operating  unite  a  rattag  aad. 
tboroforo.  place  tbom  under  oertato  regubktlono  which  would  bo 
covered  by  aot  over  tbree  oodeo  for  tbo  wtaolo  HatlOB. 

MO  doitot  tbore  will  be  erttlcloBia  from  oertato  low  wage  arooo. 
floatbern  baotoeoe  oaay  bring  to  your  attentloa  tbat  the  oottoa 
toKtilo  laduotry  to  portlealar  lo  unable  to  pay  a  TnaonnaWo  mini- 


wage.  The  wamploe  that  are  usually  cited  are  email  oottoa 
miUo  to  uttlo  rural  commwnltlee  wlioie  tbe  mill  la  the  sole  oouroo 
of  prodt  aad  emidoyment  to  the  nrtghborhood.  It  Is  frequmtly 
pointed  out  that  the  ooet  of  living  to  the  Souto  and  eqiedaUy 
to  the  community  under  consideration  Is  very  low  indeed  and  it 
Is  further  said  that  the  demands  of  the  people  are  stoq^  aad 
moderate.  To  put  it  another  way,  hovew,  theee  people  are 
paying  that  the  standard  of  living  to  theee  small  Ao^^«l».^n^^^i^y  ja 
enremely  low.  The  argument  against  legislation,  however,  ia 
based  on  the  statement  that  should  reasonable  wageo  and  mod- 
erate bouro  bo  established  it  would  put  these  smaU  mills  out  of 
businooB  oad  beaee  the  entire  community  wotdd  be  in  eelipoe. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  First,  while  those  who  use  this  argu« 
ment  against  such  legislation  as  we  are  considering  alwayo  refer 
to  the  little  mfil  beeauoe  of  the  sympathetic  reception  given  to 
the  use  of  the  word  '^ttle",  let  me  point  out  that  in  the  cotton 
textile  buslnees  low  wages  and  Ineffectual  management  are  not 
conflned  to  Uttlo  mllla.  Tbne  are  probably  more  pooriy  managed 
large  unite  to  the  textile  todnstry  than  small  imlte.  For  many 
years  It  was  said,  with  a  good  deal  of  truth,  that  the  oottoa 
textile  buslaeso  wao  unpraAtable.  Oott<m  textile  bastoeos  has 
been  to  what  ml^it  be  termed  a  depression  since  1918  except 
for  a  very  brief  period  just  prior  to  the  N.  R.  A.  This  brief 
period  before  the  N.  B.  A.  Is  toterestlng  as  it  seems  to  Indicate 
that  as  soon  as  the  todustry  was  forced  to  better  wageo  and 
moderate  hours  it  »*iry«ri»  profitable. 

However,  let* s  oeo  where  we  are  today.  The  oottoa  textUo  liw 
dustry  has  been  more  proOtable  since  last  f  aU  than  at  any  ttaao 
during  the  past  30  years.  Aa  numy  of  theee  large  and  smaU  unite 
to  the  South  have  claimed  In  the  put  that  their  reason  for  work- 
ing long  heura  aad  paying  low  wageo  waa  the  lack  of  profit,  lotii 
aeo  i^wt  happened  when  very  large  proflta  returned  to  the  cottoa 
textOo  Indusbry.  Were  wages  raised  to  a  reasonable  levcfl?  The 
to  this  Is  best  disdased  In  the  npcrt  by  the  Labor  De- 
OoBiprefaenslTe  and  representative  studies  of  two 
fasanchea  of  trrtlles  sesmlrne  hoaicry  and  men's  kalt  uador- 
wear— Indicate  that  the  average  hourly  wage  for  women  waa  3S 
oeata.  aad  tbe  average  bourty  wage  for  men  waa  S9  ceate.  FIomo 
renoBtosr  those  are  averages.  Tbe  weddy  eamingi  run  ao  foOowo: 
Almost  four-flfths  of  the  women  as  compared  wito  mo  half  of 
the  men  earned  less  than  $15  per  week.  Over  one-third  of  the 
as  compared  wlto  one-flTto  cf  the  noen  earned  lf«e»  than 


Choosing  some  other  flgureo  at  random,  we  find  the  tan<*toab- 
loaad  boslery  industry  to  the  8tate  of  Tenneooee— of  tbo  wooMa 
to  tbooe  mins  not  quite  two-thirds  earned  Icoo  th>n  915  per  wo^ 
aad  a  little  ova-  one  fomth  earned  less  toan  $10  per  wiiiit  la 
IP*"*"*"^'*.  ?9**°P  teactOo  aiills  soom  flgurte  for  tbe  Btato  of 
TbBBOoooe  aad  tbo  Btate  of  Texae  seem  to  tniltpate  that  foar-flftbs 
cf  tbo  woaooa  to  tbo  ootton-textUe  nulls  to  Tennessee  earned  lees 
tbaa  $16  a  week,  aad  one-fOurto  earned  less  than  $10  a  we^ 
aad  to  Texas  06  peroent  of  the  women  earned  less  *^»^  $16  a 
— .  A. .. . . —  tiuai  $10  per 

ooiac  xuruior  te  the  t 
aad 
010  i^  11  uu»,  ana  ov  poeent  oamed  leas  than  $15  per 

X *^  percent  earned' 

010  a  week,  and  66j6  peroent  eamod  leas  than  $16  per 
To  avoid  stogling  out  the  textile  huflnfisn.  however,  I  at^^n  0^ 

a  a  few  miscellaneous  flgurea.   Brick  tBe  and  terra  cotta  for  tho 
•  *,f'!**f**£^*0"«  W*-<»:  "att**  otothlng.  $io«T;  oottoa 
glg.40;  ferttOmr,  glOM.    *"" 


•ad  06  pwooat  oaraed  loos  tbaa  $10  per  weak. 

Addlag  further  to  tho  textile  flgureo,  to  the  Stateo  of  DeiawaiB 
aad  West  Virginia  16  peroent  to  West  Virginia  earned  loss  than 
0»  per  week,  aad  60  pcreent  oamed  leas  than  $15  per  week.  IB 
IMawBM  tbooe  flgaroa  show  that  17  percent  earned  loos  ttooa 


wages  la  that  todustry  bo?  Florida— fortfllaor.  $16.24;  lumber  and 
oaw  mills.  $18.40;  cigars  and  cigarettes.  $16M;  caru^ng  and  pro- 
serving,  $10.66;  average  weekly  earnings.  Tbe  State  of  Ooorgli^- 
brick  tile,  and  terra  cotta,  $14.67;  men's  olotbtog.  $11 J3;  cotton 
goods.  $14;  fertuiaor,  $11J9;  furniture.  $14.75;  kalt  goods.  $16iK): 
oottonsood  oil.  cake,  aad  moal,  $10J6:  marble,  granite,  slate,  aad 
other  producte.  $14.06.  May  I  romiad  you  tbat  tbooo  aro  avorago 
wages  tncluding  moa  and  womoa. 

All  of  tots  would  seem  to  prove  rather  ooaduilvoly  tbat  rrtura- 
Ing  prooperlty  did  not  of  Itoelf  raise  tbo  wageo  of  tbooo  wbo  wore 
now  employed.  I  (eel  qiUte  ooafldeat  tbat  if  a  roaaoaablo  atlai- 
mxui  wage  is  established  it  wlU  be  tbo  greatest  stra  forward 
for  tbe  low-wage  areas,  whether  they  be  South,  West,  Bast, 
or  North,  and  in  this  connection  let  me  say  tbat  wo  have  low 
wages  to  all  dlrectioiu  of  toe  compass  to  this  couatiy.  Aay  at- 
tempt to  write  toto  this  isglslatlon  wage  diSerentlals  by  terri- 
tories or  by  todustries  will  result  to  conftuion  and  probably  to  tho 
defeat  of  toe  effort. 

As  I  understand  It.  the  average  family  in  America  constste  of  a 
man  and  wife  and  two  children.  It  would  seem  most  improbable 
that  any  public  cfflcial  or  reqKmsible  buslnees  man  would  come 
forward  to  propose  that  such  a  man  could  matoteto  hie  wife  and 
children  on  less  than  $16  a  week  to  1037.  We  sometimes  hear  that 
where  a  man  has  grown  children  the  family  should  exist  on 
a  total  pay  of  $16  a  week  and  toat  they  should  not  have  tho 
advantage  of  more  than  one  worker.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
very  unsound  approach  to  the  problem.  If  toe  head  of  the  house 
lo  fortunate  enough  to  have  other  members  of  his  family  to  good 
jobs,  that  shotild  be  his  advantage  and  his  good  fortune  and  hla 
eanilngs  should  not  be  reduced  becatise  of  it. 

In  all  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  regarding  better 
wages  and  shcHter  hours,  I  have  heard  but  one  good  reason  for 
paying  low  wages  and  working  long  hours,  and  that  is  because 
some  competitor  down  toe  street  is  doing  so.  If  we  have  proper 
Federal  legislation  effectively  executed  that  one  reason  is  removed 
and  it  will  immediately  become  possible  for  all  commerce  and 
industry  to  pay  not  less  than  a  reasonable  wage  and  to  work  more 
than  reasonable  hours. 

I  have  often  heard  it  said,  if  we  do  this  thtog  we  win  greatly 
tocrease  the  cost  of  our  producte.  Analyses  would  seem  to  todi- 
cate  that  we  will  slightly  tocrease  the  cost  of  some  producte  and 
perhaps  materially  increase  the  cost  of  others,  but  a  careful  study 
of  coste  shows  that  were  we  to  raise  wagea  as  much  as  25  percent 
that  it  will  not  result  to  a  25-pacent  tocrease  to  toe  cost  of  tho 
finished  product.  One  very  simple  way  to  prove  that  this  state- 
ment i»  correct  is  to  look  at  the  average  manufacturing  cost 
sheet.  In  modem  todustry  one  usually  ftods  that  the  labor  con- 
tent to  the  Itoished  product  Is  below  25  percent,  to  some  few  cases 
higher.  Obviously,  if  you  Increase  25  percent  of  the  labor  cost 
an  additional  26  percent  you  do  not  Increase  the  total  cost  26 
percent. 

This  question  of  adding  to  the  cost  of  toe  flniehed  product  la 
one  toat  does  deeerve  careful  study.  It  is  a  question  which  seems 
to  be  greatly  confused  today  by  many  apparently  ratoer  looao 
stetemente  that  are  made  to  coimectlon  wito  Incroaaed  prloeo. 
Let  toose  who  believe  that  tocreased  wages  would  mean  greatly 
Increased  coste  consider  at  the  same  time  the  preoent  tax  struc- 
ture. We  are  meeting  toe  national  tmemployment  problMn  todav 
by  public  vrorks.  and  by  direct  dolea  under  tbo  heading  of  rOliof . 
And  we  are  paytog  theee  bills  by  a  combination  of  taxea  and  cur- 
rency inflation.  c<nnblned  wlto  the  constant  addition  to  our  na- 
tional debt.  All  of  theee  things  must,  of  course,  be  added  to  tho 
cost  of  production. 

In  other  words,  toe  present  situation  and  tbe  preemt  method  of 
attempting  to  meet  that  situation  probably  adds  more  to  the 
cost  of  flnlshed  producte  than  would  be  added  by  toe  provldoiui 
of  tois  bill.  Many  of  us  are  confident  that  the  plan  of  employing 
all  o\nr  people  to  private  business  is  a  far  loos  expenalve  way  to 
meet  our  problem  of  unemployment  than  to  continue  toe  preeent 
system.  Let  me  agato  potot  out  to  this  connection  that  it  Is 
not  a  question  of  no  expense  on  toe  one  hand  and  higher  wages 
and  shorter  hours  on  toe  other  hand—it  to  a  question  of  the 
present  Inadeqxiate  and  unsatisfactory  method  of  meeting  unem- 
ployment on  the  cme  hand  versus  what  seems  to  be  a  more  satis- 
factory metood  on  toe  otoer  hand— toe  cost  of  boto  plans  go  toto 
toe  cost  of  finished  goods. 

Some  people  raise  toe  Issue  of  export  bustoess— let  us  make  a 
rough  analysto  of  thto  sltxiation  and  see  Just  how  much  harm 
might  come  from  an  tocrease  to  wages  and  a  reduction  to  hours. 
As  I  imderstend  it.  toe  United  States  exporte  between  10  and  11 
percent  of  toe  total  production  of  toe  Nation  per  year.  Of  this, 
about  4  peroent  Is  cott<m;  of  the  remaining,  miscellaneous  fabri- 
cated producte  exported,  which  pay  transoceanic  freight,  which 
Jump  tariff  walls,  which  meet  quotas  set  by  otoer  countriee.  and 
which  fiiuaiy  compete  wito  low-price  native  labor,  are  very  largely 
the  producte  of  toe  so-called  high-wage,  short-hour  Industry,  to 
my  ratoer  limited  study  of  this  part  of  the  problem.  I  have 
found  no  case  where  toe  product  of  our  low-wage,  long-hour  to- 
dustries successfully  compete  wito  overseas  producte  to  foreign 
markete.  Thto  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  to  many  cases  high 
wages  and  short  hours,  when  coupled  vrlto  good  management,  re- 
sult to  low  coste.  While  I  admit  it  to  dangerous  to  \ise  any  one 
bustoess  as  an  argtunent  to  substantiate  thto  stetement,  neverthe- 
less it  must  be  fairly  clear  to  all  of  us  Americans  that  the  motor- 
car todustry  25  years  ago  proved  through  the  manufacture  of  tho 
automobile  that  as  they  increaoed  wageo  and  abortoaod  bourse 


they  doeroaaod  tbe  ooot  of  their  final  product.    Thto  deakoastr*- 
tlon  has  boon  followed  to  many  other  industrloa. 

Wo  have,  all  of  ua,  aeon  what  happens  to  a  aumbor  of  todw- 
trlos  whoa  tbo  Bumogomont  to  confronted  wito  a  oovoro  oompotl- 
tlvo  situation.  Thto  to  sspodally  true  where  tboro  to  a  clooo 
porsoaal  contact  botwoon  tbo  owner  aad  tbo  omployooo.  Tbo  owner 
oaUs  tbo  omployooo  toto  a  mooting  aad  potote  out  to  tbom  thai 
tbo  businoM  to  facing  dUBotUtleo,  that  otbore  aro  quoting  a  lower 
price  on  tbo  product  than  they  have  boon  able  to  do.  tbftt  it  would, 
therefore,  seem  boot  for  all  tbo  poopto  ooBployod  to  tbo  faotorr 
to  take  a  snuOl  decrease  to  pay  rather  tbaa  to  looo  tbolr  Job 
altogether. 

It  Btoy  be  oaid  that  wlto  proper  logtolatlaa  It  wUl  bo  loagor  bo 
possible  for  toeee  buslnsss  owners  to  earry  out  tbat  tn»  of 
reduction,  aiul  therefore  it  may  be  coneiudod  tbat  tbooo 
paniee  vrlll  be  forced  to  close.  I  wonder  If  thto  to 
men  are  not  going  to  give  up  toetr  buslnesooo  witboot 
struggto.  Perhaps  to  toe  past  they  have  followed  tbo  lino  of 
least  resistance.  Won't  they  consider  tbo  new  schomo  of  tblago 
and  perbi^M  look  toto  some  other  factors  of  cost,  wo  will  oay 
waste,  for  example?  Wont  they  begto  to  tovestlgate  Improved 
methods  of  jvoduction  aiul  a  lower  cost  of  saleet  I  am  confident 
that  toey  will  and  to  the  end  we  may  find  that  the  omall  manu- 
facturer Inntnart  of  being  at  a  disadvantage  to  comparison  wito 
his  large  competitor  may  reaUy  be  at  a  conalderablo  advantage  If 
he  comes  to  see  that  he  can  actually  reduce  hto  coste  and  pay 
more  reasonable  wagee  and  work  more  reasonable  hours. 

Some  observers  have  mentioned  that  all  thto  could  bo  and 
should  be  done  by  orguilaed  labor  unions  and  eqiedally  atoce  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision  vaUdatlng  toe  Wagner  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  It  might  be  a  very  fine  thing  If  aU  of  our  48.000.000 
wage  earners  were  members  of  well-<aganlaed  and  totelllgontly 
led  tmions.  No  doubt  at  some  very  distant  time  thto  or  eometolng 
near  it  may  exist.  But  it  will  take  many  years  to  organlae  toto 
well-administered  unions  toe  great  body  of  wage  earners  to  tbo 
United  Statee.     We  cannot  delay  for  that  many  yeara. 

While  it  to  a  very  fine  thing  to  set  a  floor  below  which  wo  must 
not  go  to  weekly  wages  and  to  aet  a  maxlmton  number  of  hours 
beyond  which  we  may  not  operate,  it  does  seem  as  If  it  might 
be  vrise  to  carry  thto  a  little  further.  Perhaps  tbo  Orwnmlsslon 
which  proposed  to  estebllsh  thto  bill  should  consider  three  aiajor 
codes  for  toe  Nation,  toto  which  It  might  be  poestole  to  dasdfv 
most  commercial  and  todustrial  actlvltiee.  We  will  call  code  A 
modem  todustry,  cods  B  semimodem  industry,  code  O  backward 
industry.  Code  A  vrould  be  a  6-hotir  day  and  a  SD-bour  week. 
Code  B  a  7-hour  day  and  a  S5-hour  week.  Code  O  an  $-hoar  day 
and  a  40-hour  week. 

One  way  to  claaslfy  Industrtes  which  would  be  quite  olmplo 
to  to  arrive  at  toe  percentage  of  labor  to  the  coot  of  tbo  final 
product.  We  might  say.  for  example,  that  a  product  to  wblob  tbo 
labor  element  was  lees  than  25  percent  would  faU  toto  code  A 
and  should  therefore  go  to  the  6-hour  day  and  tbo  $0-boar  week 
at  once.  Froducte  to  which  the  labor  content  to  tbo  flnal  ooot 
was  greater  than  26  peroent  but  not  to  exceoo  of  60  peroent  would 
automatieally  faU  Into  the  B  code  and  operate  oa  tho  7-hoar  day 
and  the  S6-hour  week.  Such  producte  ao  bad  a  labor  ooatoat  to 
excess  of  60  percent  would  fall  toto  the  O  code  and  work  aa  g-hour 
day  aad  a  40-hour  week.  But  to  thto  cooe  tbo  todootry  woald  bo 
asked  to  got  ready  to  aaovo  to  tbo  S6-boar  week  witbto  oooo  givoa 
pertod.  such  as  6  mooths  or  a  year.  Beliovtog  oo  I  do  tba*  tho 
6-hour  day  to  tbe  moot  oOkeleBt  anaagomeat  of  boum  for  modora 
industry,  I  fool  that  we  should  looe  no  opportunity  to  ootabittotnt 
thto  ^y  for  all  Industry  that  to  now  equipped  to  operate  under 
such  a  plan.  Furtbermcre.  It  seems  to  bo  aoooooaty  to  plaoo  oo 
much  of  Amrr*'^'!  industry  oa  tho  6-boar  day  aa  poonblo  to  ao- 
«vifnpit.h  the  end  wo  have  to  mind,  namely,  tbo  oohitloB  of  tho 
unenqiloyment  problem. 

I  am  urging  tbat  thto  blU  be  approved  to  aooordaaoe  wfto  tbo 
principle  of  enllgbtenod  self-totereot  and  tbat  to  poooing  this : 
lotion  you  wUl  be  doing  a  great  thing  for  biiofnoB 
thing  for  t«tn«nfif  at  *«»*H<»a«  employeeo.  May  I  rooommoad  tba* 
you  establisb  a  $16-per-week  minimum  wage  aad  a  maxloram  week 
of  40  boms,  and  porhapa  give  some  thought  to  shorter  bouts  for 
the  more  modem  uaite  of  induotry  aad  commeroet  Prtrate  maa- 
agement  must  assumo  new  eodal  responsibilities  or  fongo  tbo 
prlvilogesofnaanagemont  and  the  sattof  action  of  croattvot    ' 


JohB  L.  Lewis 


EXTENSION  OF  REaiARKS 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

OF  NKW  JKBSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  15, 1937 

Mr.  THOMAS  oi  New  Jersey,  llr.  Speaker,  for  over  150 
years  the  peoide  of  this  great  country  have  eojofed  tbe  fnillg 
of  real  democracy.   We  have  grown  from  a  SBiall  hrglnntng 


fomtturo,  glfljgl;  lumber  aad  oaw  mflla.  $14.29;  cotton^ 
on.  cake,  aad  moal.  $10.76.    May  I  mention  that  when  there 

aa  $10.70— what  auiot  tta*  r**n*'*"r" 
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Into  one  of  tbe  most  powerful  natloiis  In  the  irarid.  Our 
people  axe  better  off  tn  every  way  tban  axe  tbe  people  of  Miy 
oCher  oatkm.  Ivcn  tboae  on  the  lowest  rang  of  the  eco- 
aonie  and  aoeial  ladder  are  far  bi4>pier  and  far  richer  In 
Mldhr  foodi  than  axe  thoee  of  other  coontrles.  Our  Insti- 
tBtJcaa,  reUglooa,  edncattanal.  cWc.  Indnstrialt  and  flnanrtal, 
an  hwomparahle.  Our  natlnna]  reeouroes  axe  alinoet  with- 
ost  Umli.  Oar  Govenmeot.  which  has  been  responrihte  for 
amch  of  oar  devdopment.  Is  mote  dwmwrstlr.  more  rep- 
xesentattve  of  the  people,  and  more  benfffldal  to  the  peoide 
than  is  the  •ovemment  of  any  other  mrid  power. 

And  yet.  there  eomea  on  oar  horlaon  today  an  ominous 
dODd  of  potttteal  and  ecommic  dlaoantent-^exhaps  man 
omlnoos  than  any  we  have  yet  seen.  It  is  not  one  of  ordi- 
nary polltleal  party  differenees*  nor  is  tt  sectional.  It  is  so 
«— iiiwiwa  Html  tt  to  the  main  topic  of  conrenation  throogh- 
oat  the  eotlre  land,  and  hardly  a  news  sheet  comes  off  any 
pre»  wlthoot  «^«»i-w»»*  beinc  devoted  to  the  corrait  rambling 
of  eiasB  hatred,  fostered  by  the  personal  political  ambitions 
of  one  IndtTldaal.  John  L.  Lewis,  backed  up  by  his  radical 
and  commnnistio  groups,  the  Workers'  Alliance  aikl  otbers. 

The  news  is  fined  with  labor  disorders,  riots  and  bloodshed, 
deetraetkm  of  ptupetty  and  even  wholesale  disregard  of  the 
hnr.  Stxlke  after  strike  is  called  until  hundreds  of  thou- 
iudB  of  consetentioas  wortcers  are  forced  out  of  employmrat 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  demagogic  politicians,  unprece- 
teited  dasB  strife  Is  erer  widening.  We  are  veritably  Hying 
on  a  political  and  eneotwrnir  powder  keg. 

While  Mr.  Lewis  and  the  radicals  who  are  backing  him 
9  axe  In  the  main  reaponslble  for  this  discontent  the 
riiilikiit  of  the  tmited  SUtes  and  his  Secretary  of  Labcff 
an  ataaoig  as  mudi  to  blame.  The  President,  as  soon  as 
he  took  oOee  and  to  this  day.  has  fanned  the  flames  of 
ciaoB  prejocBcea.  Be  has  at  all  times  been  blind  to  one 
lUb  of  any  «MBtion  when  capital  and  labor  wwe  both  in- 
YOived.  &i  tMt.  while  he  received  three-fifths  of  the  doc- 
toral vote  at  the  last  Presidential  dection  be  at  no  time 
wter  was  reaOy  friendly  to  three-fifths  of  the  people.  Take 
kborli  own  tatomal  strife,  for  inBtanftr  Did  llr.  Booae- 
vett  over  take  the  side  of  Mr.  Qreen?  No;  tt  was  always 
Hr.  Lewis  whom  he  favored.  And  LDss  FeiMns.  the  Presi- 
dntli  Ijter  Seeretaxy,  has  she  at  any  time  haiuled  oot 
the  olive  braneh  to  the  American  Federation  of  lAbor 
m  dM  has  to  the  C.  L  0.f  On  tbe  eontrary.  die  has  almost 
IfBond  tte  fWerattan.  So.  Z  say  that  Mr.  RooaeveU; 
Miss  Fdklnik  and  many  other  members  of  the  New  Deal 
■Bisct  Inner  drele.  tnrbidlng  Mr.  Fteky.  are  just  as  re- 
H^"tH*  for  todej^  daas  hatred,  diseontent,  labor's  In- 
tvaal  i0xtbt,  and  the  cfisregaxd  for  law  and  ordtf — In  fact. 

an  the  C  L  O.  leader  and  the 


With  eadk  dvr  the  dlstiubances  liecome  more  aggravated, 
■wn  and  more  people  an  injimd  and  kOled.  property 
la  httm  dedroored  at  will:  many  ■ovenlng  ofBctals  of  poUti- 
fld  nhdMdeeiB  «n  iBMble  or  wnwllllng  to  show  the  neces- 
■ly  Wflimjf  to  nvte  ordinary  respect  of  the  laws.  In 
pBiti  of  aona  Statea  ttien  is  no  law  and  order  exomi  that 
bgr  TigUaakea.  The  people  have  looked  In  vain  for 
Booaevett  to  stop  the  lahor  vioienoe  which  already 
has  resmied  in  death  and  seHous  injury  to  many  azul  wanton 
destmctloQ  to  private  and  pubBc  property,  yet  he  continues 
to  vacillate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  this  quodloa  of  this  House  today:  Must 
this  Nation  ountlnBe  to  wttness  riots,  hkwdshfd.  and  destruc- 
tion of  Uf e  and  piupeity  jud  becauee  oar  Preddent  is  too 
supAne  or  too  Indlfferait  to  the  seriousness  of  the  current 

I  admit  that  booed  labor  is  entitled  to  every  oondderaticm 
from  capital,  bot  honed  labor  is  now  bdng  exploited  and 
tsRorted  by  fenfseeiiaial  agttaton  under  orders  of  Lewis. 
who  braaenly  floats  tike  law  of  ear  land.  We  have  read 
many  ttanes  of  late  where  as  few  as  600  striking  workers 
prevcoted  BjOOO  wllltng  workers  from  eaiiitng  ttidr  daily 
hnad.  Sorely  lids  Is  xhot  the  sort  of  thing  whkh  has  made 
oall  A*— *^  the  land  of  opportonlty.    Dhder  sooh 


eonditians  workers  are  ZKTt  even  free  beings.  Tliey  are  bat 
pawns  in  a  game  played  with  loaded  dice  and  by  players 
dnmk  with  selfish  political  ambitions. 

It  is  a  dtuation  ^rtiich  rightfully  challenges  all  of  a»— 
governmental  ofBcials.  onirioyers.  and  honest  labor  itself. 
We  most  fight  this  battle  together  or  a  tragic  chapter  In 
£^mfnr^rA^  lUfitory  wUl  be  written  with  a  bloody  pen  wielded 
by  either  John  L.  Lewis  or  by  the  emissaries  of  the 
U.  8.  S.  R..  or  by  both.  Certainly,  no  one  can  deny  that  the 
united  States  is  facing  its  most  serious  crisis  in  recoit  years, 
and  unless  something  is  done  soon  to  check  the  unbridled 
law-defying  tactics  of  John  L.  Lewis,  the  front  man  of  the 
radicals,  one  does  not  have  to  be  an  alarmist  to  foresee  the 
day  when  the  red  flag  win  be  flying  over  the  White  House. 
Lewis  is  the  greatest  single  radical  menace  this  democracy 
has  known,  not  alone  because  he  is  backed  up  by  the  Soviet 
XTnlon  through  the  Workers'  Alliance  and  similar  radical 
organisations  in  an  attempt  to  disrupt  American  Industry 
axxl  tlwrdiy  sow  the  seeds  of  revolution  here,  but  also  be- 
cause he.  himself,  through  his  own  conceit  and  ignorance, 
has  not  a  semblance  of  realization  of  the  extent  to  which  he 
may  be  destroying  the  future  peace  and  happiness  of 
UO.000,000  peoike. 

Press  reports  Indicate  that  Lewis  may  already  be  guilty 
of  treason,  in  which  event  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  our  na- 
tional administration  to  forthwith  take  the  necessary  action 
agatnst  htm.  Fluthermore.  Mr.  Roosevelt  should,  without 
delay,  show  his  real  Americanism,  his  courage,  and  perform 
the  executive  duties  expected  of  him  as  President  of  all  the 
people,  by  asking  for  the  immediate  resignation  of  his  two 
Cablnd  members,  lid3ss  Perkins  and  Mr.  Farley,  who  have 
80  braaenly  flaunted  tbe  laws  of  these  United  States  by 
repeatedly  aiding  and  abetting  the  C.  I.  O.  leader  in  his 
attempts  to  destroy  Amprican  institutions  and  American 


The  crisis  demands  a  firm  stand.  The  time  for  wishy- 
wadiy  palaveral  Rooseveltian  tactics  is  past — the  peoide 
^fw*'^  action  because  they  themselves  thoroughly  visual- 
iw  what  may  happen  if  conditions  are  allowed  to  go  on  as 
they  have,  without  the  Government  stepping  in  to  protect 
not  only  the  people  and  property  but  the  Government  as  welL 
And  so,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  Members  of  this  Congress, 
both  Repcdbllcan  and  Democratic,  consorvative  and  liberal, 
will  use  tibueir  influence  without  delay  to  persuade  our  Chief 
Szecutive  to  see  the  light  of  day  to  the  end  that  he  will  act 
on  this  momentous  problem  in  a  forceful  and  courageous 
manner  as  other  Preddents  before  him  have  acted. 


Old-Ase  AnBuities  as  a  Means  of  Promotiiii; 
C^neral  Welfare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

OF  CALIFORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  17, 1937 


LKTimi  FROM  awosam  a.  bobmel.  bxvxblt  hiua.  caup. 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  at  this  time  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcobb  to  include  a  letter  sent 
to  every  Member  of  the  House  and  Senate  of  the  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress  by  Mr.  George  A.  Hormel,  of  Beverly  mils, 
Calif.,  chairman  of  the  board  of  George  A.  Hormd  It  Co, 
whidi  reads  as  follows: 

Juifl  14.  1937. 
To  tike  Mewiben  of  the  Bouae  and  Senmto  oj  the  Seventh-fifth 
Can/gren: 
▼kws  on  not  akxie  tbe  moet  humane  bill  that  the  present  Con- 
wnm  ilKNdd  eoniildBr  but  a  bill  that  will  ccntrlbute  most  effec- 
taaOy  towani  eoinng  the  unemployment  problem  and  will  add 
IpiMUty  to  UuitneiB  reeovecy  are  presented  herein. 
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No  matter  In  what  position  we  eerre.  whether  as  an  ezeeuUTe  to. 
business  or  as  a  wage  earner  In  the  shop  or  the  oflloe.  we  are  all 
supplying  one  another's  needs:  we  are  Interdependent  one  upon 
the  othor  and  all  are  enUtled  to  an  adequate  and  comfortable 
living  aftor  years  of  work. 

All  wage  earners  are  m^wng  their  contribution  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Nation,  as  are  those  on  the  Pederal  pay  roU.  Therefore  an 
old-age  pension  should  not  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  our  em- 
ployers or  State  legltiatars.  It  should  be  strictly  a  Federal  obliga- 
tion, to  be  paid  In  the  same  qjlrlt  and  for  the  same  purpoee  as 
the  pension  provided  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  for  those  serving 
in  other  Federal  departments. 

Wage  earners  work  for  your  Interest  and  mine.  They  oontribute 
their  part  in  giving  us  the  highest  Uvlng  standards  in  the  world. 
They  have  labored  in  the  development  of  the  world's  greatest  in- 
dustrial and  finmnrtai  Nation,  yet  when  these  workos  pass  the 
age  of  50  their  efflclency  decreases.  The  younger  generatloos  c<me 
on  and  t^e  their  places,  and  they  go  into  the  discard  like  a  worn- 
out  machine,  and  frequently  even  before  60  become  dependents 
either  upon  the  community  or  their  relatives. 

Beyond  this,  at  no  time  has  the  wage  earner  received  more  than 
enough  to  barely  house,  feed,  and  clothe  his  family  and  edn^e 
his  children.  In  many  instances  the  worker  has  iJao  suffered 
accidents  and  because  of  exposure  incident  to  industry,  he  may 
have  fallen  Into  lU  health.  PlnaUy,  it  has  been  impossible  for 
him  to  accumulate  a  surplus  or  reserve  for  his  cdd  age. 

Look  at  this  picture.  The  writer  started  buslnees  in  1892  with 
a  retaU  meat  market,  employing  three  men.  The  first  year  SIO 
hogs  were  slaughtered.  In  financial  worth  he  was  on  an  equal 
bads  with  his  men  for  he  used  borrowed  money.  He  had  no 
educational  or  other  advantage  over  these  men  except  that  he 
was  proprietcff  of  the  business.  The  men  were  paid  top  wages,  b»rt 
in  spite  of  carefta  q?endlng  coxild  save  very  UtUe  by  the  end  of 
the  year.  Because  of  their  labors,  however,  there  was  sufflelent 
profit  for  the  business  to  finance  double  the  activities  the  f 6Uow- 
ing  year.  The  second  year  8  and  10  men  were  employed,  and 
the  pay  roU  has  increased  each  succeeding  year  untU  now  it  ntim- 
bers  more  than  4.000,  and  the  average  slaughter  of  animals  for 

1936  was  5,800  daUy.  ^  

In  the  beginning  the  three  men  employed  were  skilled  workmen 
and  knew  more  than  the  writer  did  about  the  meat  business. 
As  additional  skilled  men  were  employed  they  were  constantly 
urged  to  produce  quality  product  at  a  mlnlmxmi  of  cost.  "Ilie 
writer  worked  with  his  men  in  overalls  \mtU  he  was  40  and  he 
was  aware  that  they  were  thinking  as  hard  as  he  was  how  to 
Improve  the  product  and  put  into  pracUce  efSclency  methods. 
Bach  step  forward  meant  increased  business  and  greater  profita. 
The  commonest  laborer  made  his  contribution  toward  the  success 
of  the  business.  Every  industrial  emidoyer  can  tell  the  same 
■tary  if  he  will  speak  the  truth. 

We  have  reached  a  crisis.  Business  America,  in  wder  to  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  made  through  science  and  invention,  must 
\7ake  up  and  share  more  Uberally  the  wealth  of  our  Nation  with 
thoee  who  have  contributed  so  largely  in  the  creation  of  that 
wealth.  It  is  not  scriptural  for  petals  to  stiffer  want  and  hunger 
and  go  poorly  clad  or  housed  In  a  land  where  there  is  plenty  for 
all  and  much  to  spare. 

Business  America  is  abundantly  able  to  support  an  adequate 
aimulty  plan  of  at  least  $100  per  month  for  those  past  their  earn- 
ing years.  However,  pressure  mtist  be  brought  to  bear  up<m  Amer- 
iam  business  leadership  to  the  point  where  they  wUl  jecognlse 
this  responsibility  as  theirs  and  cooperate  with  government  in 
the  solution  of  this  economic  problem,  n  this  is  not  done— M>d 
I  hope  It  may  be  done  dvirlng  the  present  session  of  Oongrees 
it  will  be  difllctilt  to  maintain  our  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. ,  .        . - 

A  retlrwnent  plan  win  help  solve  the  unemployment  problem 
and  open  positions  for  our  younger  people.  It  ^^"1  ^^^T^V"*' 
crease  buying  power  that  will  be  permanent,  and  wiU  stabilise 
buslnees.  In  a  large  measure  it  wiU  prevent  depressions.  It  wiU 
lighten  the  problem  of  farm  reUef.  It  wIU  eUmlnsite  to  a  laige 
degree  charitable  InsUtutions.  It  will  greatly  reduce  Federal  relief 
qiendlng.  A  retirement  plan  is  the  paramount  need  of  today. 
Respectfully  yoxirs. 

-  Qmomam  A.  Hosmtr., 
Chtttrman  of  the  Board,  Oeo.  A.  Hormel  S  Co. 

This  letter  from  Mr.  Hormel  to  the  Members  of  Congress 
was  sent  by  him  immediately  after  he  was  notified  by  the 
chairman  of  the  General  Welfare  Act  Legislative  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  Arthur  L.  Johnson,  of  the  latest  develc^ments  in 
the  Townsend  movement,  which  devdopments  are  so  con- 
cisely and  accurately  stated  in  a  news  release  sent  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  by  the  Honorable  CHAtUEs  N.  Caossr. 
of  Pennsylvania,  that  I  dedre  at  this  time  to  also  inctaide 
it  in  my  extension  of  remarks.   It  reads  as  follows: 


CONGKXSSICAK    CB06BT    STAnS   O.   W.    A.    Bl'SHtUia    OOmUTTU 

Jui*«  15^  lOST^Refutmg  statemente  made  yesterday  by  Btatr 
Coan  Dr.  TVJwnsend's  newly  adopted  pubUdty  manager.  Charlea  W. 
Crosby.  Democrat,  of  Pennsylvania,  today  denied  that  there  wasi^ 
friction  in  the  General  Welfaze  Act  niiimliig  Oommtttae.  of  jmtax 
ho  Is  chairman. 


*X>ar  committee,  whldi  Is  eompoeed  of  40 
stated.  *>oted  unanimously  on  June  8  to  drop  the 
name  and  be  known  in  the  future  as  the  OMieral  Welfaie  Ae% 
Steering  Oommlttee.  We  also  recommended  by  a  unanimous  vote 
that  the  Townsend  Club*  of  the  Nation  change  to  Oeneral  Wrt- 
fare  Clubs  as  weO.  This  action  was  necessitated  by  the  state- 
ments made  by  Dr.  Francis  X.  Townamd  when  he  appeared  be- 
fore our  oommlttee  on  June  S.  to  the  affaet  that  the  pMsace  of 
the  bm  we  are  advocating.  H.  R.  4199,  was  of  ■econdary  im- 
portance, that  he  would  fi^t  all  membsrs  of  the  wwnmltt^e  that 
disagreed  with  him  on  other  iatuee.  and  referred  to  the  gaoo  per 
month  maximum  provided  for  in  the  bill,  msteart  of  a  means  of 
industrial  recovery  as  we  f  ecO.  as  a  wiap  of  straw  tied  to  a  stick 
in  flrtxit  of  a  cow  wtoich  the  cow  would  follow  but  never  reach. 
This  wisp  at  straw  broke  the  back  of  the  Townsend  Bovemmt. 
as  it  made  it  necessary  for  ewy  Congressman  to  oompletrty  re- 
pudiate Dr.  Townsend  personally. 

We  are  united,  however,  in  our  adherence  to  the  principles 
embodied  in  our  bill  as  we  feel  that  the  Supreme  Court  was  rtight 
in  its  recent  decision  when  it  said  that  aid  to  the  aged  dose 
promote  the  general  welfare.  Seventy-five  of  our  members  have 
signed  a  written  request  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  tor 
a  hearing  on  the  bill  and  we  shall  press  it  now  unhampered  by 
any  individual  or  "ism."  The  Oeneral  Welfare  Act  now  belongs 
to  the  A»»**-i/<>«  people  and  Congress  alone  will  oontrol  iu 
destiny.  We  feel  that  it  is  ths  most  tn^xirtant  bUl  before  Con- 
gress and  are  recognising  Arthur  L.  Johnson,  labor  attorney  of 
Los  Angeles,  who  drafted  it,  as  the  legislative  q>okesman  for  the 
General  Welfare  Clubs  springing  vtp  throughout  the  Nation  to 
qxmsor  it.  Forty-six  such  clubs  are  being  organised  In  Oakland, 
Calif.,  alone.  A  club  of  S.000  members  in  Springfield.  Mass..  has 
just  wired  its  support,  and  a  huge  O.  W.  A.  mass  meeting  Is 
being  held  tonight  in  Indianapolla,  Ind.  The  general  welfare 
movement,  bom  last  Tuesday,  6  days  after  Dr.  Townsend  kiUed 
his  Townsend  movement  by  his  statements  before  our  committee, 
is  apreadlng  like  wildfire  throughout  the  country.  Last  Thursday 
the  local  Townsend  Club,  Coliu&bia  Townsend  Club  No.  1,  dis- 
solved, returned  its  charter  to  Chicago  headquarters,  and  organ* 
Ized  Oeneral  Welfare  Club  No.  1.  Baltimore  Townsend  Club  No. 
107  likewise  reorganised  under  the  new  name  suggested  by  our 
steering  committee  iCnd  I  am  advised  that  scores  of  other  dube 
throughout  the  country  contenq>late  changing  in  the  near  future. 

I  dont  know  this  Blair  Coan  and  dont  care  to  know  him.  B* 
presumes  a  lot  n^en  he  imdertakas  to  qp^eak  for  me.  X  am  per- 
fectly competent  to  do  my  own  tslking  and  I  make  these  state- 
ments so  that  the  public  will  have  no  misoonosptlons  In  this 
regard. 

These  new  developments  will.  I  am  smre,  be  of  intarest  to 
every  Member  of  Congress  and  to  the  people  of  the  Nation 
generally  as  they  mean  that  from  this  time  on  we  are  no 
longer  concerned  with  individuab  in  promoting  the  Idea 
that  aid  to  the  aged  is  conducive  to  the  general  welfare. 
The  mad  scramUe  for  credit  for  promoting  the  idea  and 
the  days  of  "isms"  in  this  field  are  over.  The  big  men  of 
the  Nation  are  turning  to  it,  as  is  shown  by  the  letter  from 
Mr.  Hormel,  one  of  the  foremost  industrlaUsts  of  the  coun- 
try. They  and  the  millions  of  people  In  the  ordinary  walks 
of  life  that  will  benefit  from  the  enactment  of  this  idea  into 
law  should  be  left  free  to  sponsor  it  without  being  tied  up 
to  any  individual  or  group  of  individuals.  The  Idea  la 
greater  than  any  individual  and  should  not  be  kept  from 
becoming  a  law  by  being  tied  to  any  individual  or  person- 
ality, as  this  tnvariaUy  tends  to  create  antagonisms  and 
friction  that  may  prevent  its  ever  becoming  the  law  of  the 
land. 

Take,  for  Instance,  the  attempt  on  the  fioor  of  this  House 
last  M^nd^y  by  my  honored  and  esteemed  colleague  from 
the  Eleventh  District  of  California  to  claim  credit  for  one 
Roberts  E.  Clemoits,  who  merely  rode  on  the  crest  of  a  wave 
to  the  idaoe  where  he  received  a  final  $50,000  (tf  the  old 
people's  money  for  easing  himself  out  of  the  picture.  Why 
he  should,  after  accepting  his  "30  pieces  of  silver^  be  now 
paraded  acroas  the  stage  as  a  red  herring  Is  beyond  my 
ken  of  knowledge.  The  same  aptdles  to  the  man  with  tbt 
vituperative  and  vicious  tongue  from  Los  Angeka,  Mr. 
Oeorge  H.  Hlghley.  whose  boasted  claims  of  a  large  mem- 
bership  in  one  club  in  that  city  have  never  been  proved. 
Even  the  notorious  Edward  J.  Margett  Is  making  his  Ud  to 
get  back  into  the  picture  to  further  bleed  the  old  people. 
A  tremendous  respoosiUllty,  therefore,  roots  on  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  not  to  be  a  party  to  these  maneorcn  to 
give  personal  gain  or  credit  to  Individuals. 

An  aU-aroond  honseeleanlng  Is  In  order.  Let  as  rthninato 
an  persooatttlef  in  this  fight  to  asMk  tbe  old  and  young  bf 
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ot  ftdeqaftte  old-«0e  annnlttes.  Liet  us  not  tie  this 
aoUe  moTcmeiit  up  to  the  name  of  any  Individual  and 
fherehf  f  oredoae  the  poeslblUty  of  harmonious  action  so 
miimHij  to  achieve  our  goal.  Let  us,  as  MemlKrs  of  Coz^ 
till,  cany  on  this  battle,  under  our  own  colors,  not  as  ad- 
herents to  thte  or  ttiat  indlviduaL  This  issue  is  too  big— 
tmr  too  important.  IncBvldnals  diould  be  wimng  to  sacrifice 
this  much  to  the  common  weaL 

Let  us.  therefore,  go  under  the  banner  given  us  by  Uie 
Ooostttution  of  the  United  States— the  general-welfare  ban- 
ner. Ihat  is  one  banner  under  vAiich  we  can  all  unite  and 
light  shoulder  to  ahoukier  for  the  most  worthy  cause  ever 
pttsmted  to  this  Nation.  "XTnited  we  stand— divided  we 
faU."  Let  us  remember  this  and  iflace  our  country  and  the 
welfare  of  its  people  above  any  petty  ctmsiderations  that  are 
bound  lo  hamper  the  efforts  of  so  many  millions  who  are 
hai^kw  on  to  the  tUm  thread  of  life  in  the  hope  that  to- 
morrow a  new  day  win  dawn  for  them  and  for  their  children 
and  children's  children  feqr  the  enactment  into  law  of  this  only 
xatiooal  sohitlaD  that  has  been  presented  to  date  to  the 
lnOMems  of  unemployment,  relief,  (dd-age  security,  and  taxa- 
tion now  confiranting  the  Nation. 

I  fed  from  my  otaaervations  that  my  colleagues  in  this 
Bouse  are  deeply  intereeted  in  the  welfare  of  approximately 
MOOjOM  old  ladtas  and  gentlemen  in  this  country  that 
or  our  modem-day  economics  will  never  have  a 
for  and  that  this  tremendous  reqwnsibility  justifies 
the  deep  oonoem  and  activity  for  some  tjpe  of  relief  legisla- 
tkm  in  this  amnion  of  Congress,  and  with  all  personalities 
eMmlnaUifl  I  caU  to  your  attention  the  Gteneral  Welfare  Act. 
R.  R  41M.  for  studious  investigation. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  colleagueB.  I  thank  yon. 


Flag  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  DITTER 

or  PSNl<Sn.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
niursdair,  June  17, 1937 


or  Boir.  J.  wzLUAM  xxm.  op  pbinstlvania 


Ur.  OfTTTBt.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Baooes.  I  insert  my  address  at  Flag  Day 
cnreiseB  at  B^ay  Ross  House.  Philadelphia,  under  auqplces 
of  the  Patriotic  Order  Sons  of  Amffrica,  on  Monday.  June 
14.  1937: 


tfc  Is  MH  hoaor  to  Join 
wtth  Um  PsMotte  Ord«  8qm  at  ABMrioa  la  tbls  Plag  Day  oale- 
IvattoBL  Tour  orSv  mertts  tbe  oommendatlon  of  cTerjone  for 
tti  pratNwarttiy  Wwili.  Its  patriotic  f error  and  Ita  oontnbutlcm 
t»  caaraaSv  sad  cMMMhlp  mrtidtngi  It  staDds  tar  a  fne  chnreh 
aad  an  open  BIbla.  It  dmiaiida  the  pwMiiialUni  at  tbe  Oon- 
■muUua  sstta  fuadameatal  lav  of  tha  landjuad  the  prataetlon 
ot  tlia  tnSttfaBttmot  at  tbe  Jwtlrlary  ftom  oonupCton  or  oontrol. 

aa  an  tndlipanaabia  inaU- 

an  tliMii  and  ctwda.    It 

aa  »»«*«*«*«g  fatth  in  tha  AsMrtcan  tama  aa  tte  aoowlaat 

and  bdlawi  tbat  tha  hearthstone  Is  stffl  tha 

altar  of  umimeaelnn     It  taMMa  that  olHa«iiatilp  requlrea 

>  tone  at  gi ■anl.  adellty  to  tls  UMtttattona.  and 

in  tha  diCeBaa  at  tha  ltetian%  honor,  artahllshwl 
ufotk  a  trtntty  at  purpose,  the  wanibtp  of  Ood.  the  defense  of  our 
ktiy.  and  the  adTaneeaaent  at  the  order,  the  Patrtotle  Order 
at  Amerloa  looks  to  tha  Boly  BSMe  for  Us  preoepta.  to  oar 
kt  for  Its  aenlee.  and  to  feUowahtp  and  firatcrnltj  for 
its  UMplratkm. 
It  la  araag  and  proper  thwefOKa  that  thla  aerrlce  of  com- 

for  tiaeoaS  MM  yean  haa  maptnd  Ma  mewUmw  ta  patxlotlo 

whftehfor 

-Day  ealetratlon  a  notaMa  '"—'t*'^  and  an  outstanding 


flag  <a  freedoao.  ae  the  Insignia  of  Independence  and  as  the 
symbol  of  self-government.  On  June  14.  1777.  the  Oontlnental 
Congress  ordained  the  flag  of  13  stripes  and  IS  stars  as  tha 
emUiBm  of  a  new  national  sorereignty,  as  the  standard  of  a 
new  national  authority.  Less  than  1  year  before.  IS  colonlea 
along  the  Atlantic  seacoast  bad  declared  their  independence  of 
Great  Britain.  By  the  adoption  of  a  national  emblem  these 
colonies  declared  to  the  nations  of  the  world  a  unified  purpose 
to  pexpetuate  a  common  sovereignty  which  they  bdlewd  would 
command  the  req>ect  and  Inspire  the  confidence  of  other  nations 
In  their  venture  of  freedom. 

Today  we  gather  to  commemorate  that  day  when  to  the  Iveeses 
was  fliuig  a  standard  to  which  those  who  loved  liberty  mlc^t 
rally  with  faith,  a  beacon  to  which  the  oppreesed  might  turn 
with  hope,  and  a  banner  to  which  the  colonists  might  look  with 
determination.  To  these  colonists  it  was  an  inspiration.  They 
were  engaged  In  a  venture  which  tested  their  courage.  They 
pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor  to  the 
common  cause  of  independence,  dedicating  themselves  to  the 
establishment  of  liberty  and  Jxistlee  as  the  fundamental  prlnc^>le 
upon  which  their  government  should  be  founded.  In  such  a 
venture  they  sorely  needed  the  inspiring  presence  and  the  ohal- 
Umgtng  command  which  the  stars  and  stripes  proved  to  be  and 
which  It  has  always  been  in  times  of  national  need. 

Our  flag  typiflea  the  courage,  the  inltiaUve.  and  the  reeouree- 
fulness  of  the  American  pec^e  in  establishing  and  perfecting  a 
science  of  Oovemment  which  has  so  well  answwed  their  needs 
that  it  has  provided  a  model  for  all  nations  seeking  liberty 
and  individual  freedom.  It  typlflee  the  daring  of  the  pioneer 
who  biased  the  trail  to  conquer  a  continent.  It  typlflee  the 
fearleesnees  of  the  patriot  who  suffered  and  saerlfloed  to  dtf end 
our  democracy.  It  typifies  the  ingenuity  of  the  inventor  who 
endured  privation  to  devel<^  our  resouroee. 

Our  flaig  represento  the  strength  and  ruggedness  of  a  pec^le 
who  reeolutely  applied  themselvee  to  the  dev^c^mient  of  a  do- 
main and  the  eatabUshment  and  perfection  of  a  democracy. 

But  the  flag  is  more  than  this.  The  flag  Is  the  heart  and 
soul  and  Mpirit  of  a  liberty-loving  people  seeking  a  pathway 
from  the  tyranny  of  kingcraft  to  the  freedom  of  eelf  govon- 
ment  and  from  the  anarchy  of  mob  rule  to  a  government  of  law 
and  ord«r  under  a  written  coostltutlon. 

I  have  felt  the  protecting  preeence  of  this  flag  on  the  billowing 
Atlantlo  and  over  the  calm  of  the  Facifle.  under  the  torrid  sun 
of  tha  TkoplcH.  and  on  the  snow-capped  summits  of  the  Sierras, 
In  the  jui^e  of  the  Isthmus,  and  the  far-flung  islsnds  of  the 
sea.  Xverywhere  It  was  honored,  respected,  and  revered  be- 
cauae  it  was  the  dynamic  heart,  the  sublime  soul,  the  pulsating 
qklrit  at  America. 

O  beautlfol  for  patriot  dream 

That  aees  beyond  the  years 
Thine  alabaster  cities  gleam 

Undhnmed  by  hxunan  tears  I 
America!    America! 

Ood  shed  His  grace  on  thee 
And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood 

From  sea  to  shining  seal 

It  win  avaU  us  little  today  if  our  thoughts  are  conflned  to  a 
glortflcatlon  of  the  past.  History  haa  written  the  record  of  the 
valor  and  devotion  of  our  forefathers.  This  record  commands 
admlratlao.  It  should  compel  emulation.  In  worthy  hearts  It 
arouaee  a  sense  of  duty  for  the  present — a  sense  of  obligation  fw- 
the  future.  To  praise  a  heroic  ancestry  is  futile  unless  such 
]M«lse  Indudee  an  earnest  endeavor  to  rear  a  worthy  posterity. 

While  self-government  Is  the  hope  of  mankind  generally,  and 
while  our  own  ambition  in  this  fleld  has  Justlfled  the  yearning  of 
other  peoples  for  similar  adventures  In  democracy,  nevertheless 
we  must  be  on  our  guard  lest  the  name  democracy  become  an 
en^ty  shibboleth  making  a  mockery  of  the  real  spirit  of  our 
Institutions  and  leaving  ultimately  a  lifeless  corpse  from  whlth 
the  q>lrtt  of  freedom  will  have  deiwrted. 

In  this  time  of  testing  the  influence  <a  the  public  schocds  can- 
not be  overemphaslaed.  A  serious  responsibility  rests  upon  our 
schools  to  fashion  the  future  of  America.  Our  young  people 
should  be  required  to  know  and  reflect  upon  the  origin  history 
and  character  of  our  Institutions,  and  upon  the  blessings  they 
have  given  to  America.  I  believe  patriotism  still  has  its  place 
In  the  (dasaroom.  The  pubUc  schools  must  be  democraUc  Insti- 
tutions twit  they  need  not  deteriorate  Into  hotbeds  of  radicalism. 
We  honor  the  army  of  loyal  teachers  who  eagerly  evidence  a  love 
of  ooontrv  but  we  might  with  proflt  purge  the  sjrstem  by  rooting 
out  the  dangerous  influences,  teachers  and  textbo<As.  which  at- 
tempt to  undermine  confidence  In  our  system  of  government  *ti/i 
am  free  Instttutloiw. 

Tha  most  dangerous  enemy  with  which  our  public-school  sys- 
tem must  contend  Is  the  enemy  within  its  gatee — the  enemy  which 
holds  up  to  scorn  and  ridiciile  the  philosophy  of  government  upon 
which  our  free  Instltuttons  are  based;  the  enemy  which  denies 
tbat  a  salf-rdlant.  coorageous  pec^ls  imbued  with  the  ^Irtt  of 
tntOem  have  the  capacity  for  s^-govemment;  the  enemy  which 
teaebee  that  our  repreeentatlve  democracy  cannot  answer  com- 
pletely tha  needs  of  our  modom  complex  society  and  that  either 
dictatorship  or  dictatorial  methods  proivkla  our  only  hc»a  for 
the  future. 
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Let  xm  plant  a  flag  In  every  achoolhooae  to  diaine  thoee  irtio 
would  tissmlrnh  the  glorUraa  facta  m  our  Haulm's  history  in  order 
to  entlee  a  cxeduloua  young  peopla  with  the  driuslons  of  dio- 
taton  and  the  snare  of  suppoeed  security. 

The  flag  should  continue  to  weLetmie  the  oppreaeed  who  come 
to  our  shores  stnoerely  seeking  the  tdesalngs  of  liberty  under  the 
law,  but  It  should  be  a  barrier  to  thoae  destructive  agitators  who 
claim  Its  prote^ion  to  sUr  strife  and  advocate  anarchy.  Indus- 
trial differences  provide  no  ezeuae  tar  mOb  rule,  nor  for  tbe  wan- 
ton destmetlon  of  properly  nor  for  the  deflanoe  of  aoeepted  rule* 
of  law  and  order.  Nor  should  theas  differenoea  provide  the  aven\ie 
for  extended  activity  on  the  part  of  leaders  of  rebeUlous  move- 
ments to  eq>Iolt  labor  for  their  own  pernicious  purposes.  The 
right  of  iimnlajeea  to  organise  for  their  mntual  adwitage  must 
be  safegujffOBd  and  guaranteed.  It  should  not  be  destroyed  by 
the  subtle  machinations  of  demagogues  or  hj  tbe  arbitrary  wfll 
of  autocrats.    The  freedom  of  tbe  individual  must  he  imiieeted. 

The  Mneslnip)  of  liberty  depend  to  a  large  degree  iqwn  domastlo 
tianqallUty.  and  domestie  tranquillity  depoids  upon  the  mainte- 
nance of  law  and  order.  Tbe  prote<^loa  of  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  tbe  citlaena  against  acts  which  are  In  vtolatlon  of  every 
estabUshad  rule  of  society  Is  a  duty  of  govemmrat,  and  a  solemn 
obligation  rests  upon  those  public  offldala  who  have  been  m- 
truned  with  power  to  eee  to  it  that  this  doty  of  government  la 
discharged.  A  government  is  only  aa  stable  aa  the  oiflnlale  of 
that  government  determine  to  make  it.  and  respect  for  law  and 
order  Is  In  direct  proportion  to  the  Inslstanoe  of  pubUo  oflldals 
to  in^«iit^«n  it.  Repreeentatlve  deooocracy  does  not  mean  mob 
rule.  Liberty  has  not  degenerated  into  license.  Obedience  to 
law  is  still  the  heart  of  s^-govemment,  and  raqteet  for  tbe  rights 
of  others  still  determines  our  capacity  to  esardae  It. 

A  leadeiShto  whldi  gives  consent  by  a  qdiinx-llke  sllenoe  to 
cooitlnued  aote  of  violence  gives  a  color  of  right  to  lawleesneaa 
vrtaieh  mevltobly  leads  to  dlsreq^ect  for  antbortty  and  a  oonae- 
qtMnt  ooUapae  ot  the  oonfldenoe  of  a  people  to  govern  tbsmaelvea. 
Violence  and  lawlaasneas^are  tha  wont  enamlea  of  a  self-governing 
people.  Ihey  are  the  oonfeesions  of  failure  by  the  people  to  nuin- 
Uin  a  government  of  the  people  and  for  the  peq^e.  They  Invite 
autocratlo  domination  and  can  lead  only  to  deqwtle  authortty. 
They  are  the  ominous  signs  which  have  always  pointed  tbe  way 
to  anarchy  and  which  have  marked  the  pathway  to  ultimate  eerf- 
dom.  Liberty  can  only  live  under  a  reject  for  law.  Lawlessnssa 
is  Its  death  knell.  The  flag  has  no  place  in  the  ranks  of  thoee 
who  are  at  war  with  ocmsUtuted  authority.  Law-abiding  dtlaens 
have  a  right  to  its  protection.  There  Is  little  to  distinguish 
pintloal  seham  and  aearch  on  the  high  eeas  from  unlawful  selaure 
-and  search  In  industrial  areas.  OrgMitssd  society  has  condemned 
tbe  one.    It  cannot  condone  the  other. 

Liberty  is  a  tnjomw  thing.  Tbe  flag  stands  for  liberty.  But  It 
must  be  liberty  within  the  law,  otherwise  liberty  becomes  license, 
ordm  b<womes  anarchy,  might  beoomes  right,  and  tbe  deflned 
prooeaees  of  established  government  become  the  riotous  confusion 
of  rebellious  barbarism. 

The  world  has  again  become  an  armed  canq>.  Nationalistic 
ambitions  and  dictotorlal  lusts  seek  selflah  satlatactlon.  Pacts, 
agreonents.  and  treatiee  have  been  cast  into  the  discard  In  a  mad 
rmh.  to  devdop  gigantic  war  marhtnee.  Tbe  nations  of  Kurope 
eeott  bent  upon  destruction.  On  sll  sidea  the  grim  qiecter  of  v«r 
haunts  us.  They  are  not  content  with  messtng  their  manpower 
Into  military  machinea.  Children  of  tender  years  are  robbed  of 
playtime  and  toys;  guns  and  gas  masks  take  the  place  of  games, 
uid  the  dreams  of  childhood  are  distorted  hito  the  bOTtifylng 
nightmares  of  death  and  destruction.  The  ingenuity  of  man  is 
directed  to  fashion  devices  for  an  exhibition  of  depravity  which 
threatens  our  very  dvUisatlon.  Ifalldous  vlndletlvenees.  crud 
covetousness.  and  artful  deception  have  taken  possession  as  the 
altrulnn  of  the  twentlee  has  given  way  to  the  sordldness  of  the 
thirties.  While  their  people  suffer  privation  and  want,  destitute 
of  body  and  dismayed  of  heart,  the  war  lords  of  Kurope  gloat  over 
-  contemfdated  eonquesto. 

I^ar  and  foreboding  paralysee  tiie  eneiglee  of  men  and  women 
as  the  future  holds  out  nothing  for  them  but  the  plm  proMMCt  of 
carnage  and  destruction.  Buxope  wonftilpe  In  the  temple  of  Mars. 
America  Is  challenged  today,  challenged  to  exert  every  tnfhienee 
and  to  expend  every  energy  for  the  pi  veer  ration  of  tbe  peace  of 
the  world.  As  a  Nati<m  we  have  demonstrated  abundantly  our 
deem  for  peace  and  our  revulsion  of  war.  We  fervenUy  pray  tbat 
the  day  will  so<m  dawn  when  the  naUons  of  the  worid  "shsU  beat 
their  swoids  Into  plowshares  and  their  qiears  Into  pruning  hooka." 
In  this  grave  world  erlste  let  us  adopt  every  reaaonabto  and  prao- 
tical  precaution  not  only  to  avoid  Involvement,  but  also  to  6iapti 
any  hqpe  to  combatants  for  a  contribution  from  us  of  munitions, 
money  or  men  to  mcourage  their  amhitlana  of  aggrandisement. 
What  doea  our  flag,  symbolise  today?  If  It  no  longer  typlflee 
the  aqrtr»tlons  of  freemMi  in  this  day  of  dictatorsh^a.  if  righteous 
Indlviduallam  must  needs  give  way  to  rsgimentsd  ooUectivlam.  If 
the  dynamic  of  Initiative  must  be  suppressed  by  the  solaoe  of  a 
sUUc  society,  if  the  love  of  liberty  must  be  surrendered  fbr  the 
eecurity  of  slavwy,  if  the  will  to  do  and  tbe  ooorage  to  dare  no 
longer  exenmltflee  the  sphlt  of  American  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. If  in  a  word.  American  repreeentatlve  democracy  has  failed 
in  Its  mission  at  h(nne  and  abroad,  then  tbe  flag  must  needs  be 
lowered  *tv*  the  hopes  of  mankind  for  liberty  surrendered. 

ghftH  the  flag  eome  down?  Ftom  the  blood-marlBsd  snow  of 
Valley  Forge  the  spirit  of  patrtoti  cries.  *7lor  Ffeom  Ootiyabuig 
and  AppomatkoK  both  tbe  Bhae  sad  tbe  Gray  cry.  *Vor    *-'<— 


throughout  the 
the  tamnltuouB 
Ours  to 
to  pasB  on  to 


loan  to  tbe  liame  and 

thunders.  IVot"    PTom  men  and 
love  liberty  and  long  for  __ 

But  ttie  flag  la  In  our  kaeptag, 
ours  to  respect  and  eherMi.  oars 
unstained  Its  stars  undhnsaed. 
IStand  by  the  flagi    Its  stars,  like 

Bave  lighted  Arctic  leeberg.  eouthem 
And  shone  reiponslve  to  tbe  story  beaming 

Of  old  Arotunis  and  the  Pleladea. 
Stand  by  the  flag!    Its  stripes  have  streamed  In  tfiatf. 

To  foes  a  fear,  to  friaids  a  fsstal  robe. 
And  qiread  in  rhythmic  linee  tba  sacred  story 
Of  freedom's  triumphs  over  all  tha  ^oba. 

Stand  by  the  flag!    Immortal  heroeB  bore  It 
Through  sulphurous  smoke,  deep  moat  and  t 

And  tbelr  issperlal  shadss  still  hover  o'tt  it. 
A  guard  celestial  from  omnipotence." 

—John  MteMU 


"Hbr 
defend. 

Its 


May  tbe  aaered  Inspiration  of  this  hallowed  shrine— dear  to  the 
heart  of  every  American  and  to  the  lovers  of  liberty  throughout 
tbe  world — challenge  aar  loyal^.  faith,  and  courage  to  a  dedica- 
tion of  oorarivee  for  the  perpetuation  of  our  aelf-govemmeni 
and  our  repreeentatlve  demoeraey. 


Be  Fair  With  Americans  as  Well  as  FUipiiiOS  ia 
Formalatiiiff  a  Trade  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OP  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
ThMr$d4ti/,  Jtau  17, 1997 
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TKMMXn  ON  PUILIPPINI  TBAm  BBLATHOHB 


lir.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  Itavn  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rccoao,  I  include  a  statement  I  made  this 
morning  before  tbe  Joint  Preparatory  Committee  on  PtaUtp- 
pine  Affairs  which  was  created  with  tbe  approval  of  Presi- 
dent Rooserelt  and  President  Quenn,  o(  tbe  PbillpptaM 
Commonwealth,  to  study  United  States-Pliillpplne  trade  re- 
latiosis  and  to  recommend  a  program  for  the  adjustment  of 
FbiUmitne  national  economy.  Hfarlngw  are  now  being  held 
in  the  United  Stotes  and  will  be  held  in  lianfia  in  Septem- 
ber. My  statement  before  tbe  Joint  Preparatory  Committee 
fidlows: 

Ifr.  Chalnnan.  when  I  direet  thought  to  the  question  at  Pbflip- 
plna  eooooaalc  adjustment.  I  find  oonatttitly  belor» 
queetlon:  "What  poettlon  does  Japan  now  bold  and 
Japan  play  in  tbe  future.  Insofar  as  the  PblUpplnf»-i 
tlotts  are  oanoemed?'* 

Japan  enters  Into  all  the  consideration  I  am  aMa  to  gtva  UM 
Philippine  q[ueatlan.  becauee  of  the  poaltlon  of  Jmgtai  wttb 


1.  Bsr  geographical  location, 
g.  Bsr  eenturlea  of  emture.  keen  analysis,  and  _ 
tbe  peq^  and  races  of  tbe  earth,  and  their 


understanding  at 


5.  The  ptessure  of  bar  population  and  Ms 
to  ooeiqiy  and  acquire  the  unutOlaed 

of  tbe  earth. 

4.  Her  radal  tnstlnets.  Mood  strsam.  national 
devriopsd  shear  abttlty  to  eeno  with  tbe 
today  on  a  local  and  world-wide  basis. 

6.  Tha  dlssbnllarity  of  bar  mode  of  living  and 
social,  educational,  and  rdlglous  tnstttatkms.  and 
government  and  desired  goal,  as  compared  to  tbaS  ( 

5.  Bar  attitode  toward  other  i 
program  whloh  aha  has  oonststently  and 

the  radal.  poUtleal.  produettv*.  and 

the  "Aslatle  frant.** 

T.  The  polltleal  and  eeonomk 
dahns  to  hold  In  tba  contiguous  territories  In  the 
eo  dearly  dominates. 

S.  The  InalateBcy  on  the  part  of  Jttnantor  the 

doetilns  of  nsRitodal  propinquity*',  and  I  aslgbl 
olaarly  set  forth  In  the  Aslastir  Ifoaroa  Doetrtaa 
liyit^i^^poMy  daUna  tbat  what  shs  doea  Is  tat  "^ 


g.  ihaeonfliet 


mtboUhttod 
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piillomibj  tbaa  bi  tb» 

MRVto  Bad  agicttt  wmptn  dMtmed  to  boM 
fenr  pcMltlaa  la  tta*  altaln  «(  BaUooa. 
S.  A  grwt  tncnM*  la  tb«  po|iulrtton  of  fte 
low  linral  of  Individual  poilnnw  aaont  —  --.--    _^  » 

I  at  tbm  FBlplnoa  with  oaly  »il>wr  vwlwn  ot  Amer- 

of  Aawrteaa  tnatttatkni.  sad  do- 

tb  go  aloiv  aad  awko  tlw  aaoMMrj  mtBgUkem  ttwohrwl  to  tho 

piBntliV'  cultlvattaK.  ntf  flna  MMbttnawBt  a(  our  tostttntloni 

fa  thff  world  wo  _    ,         _  ._ 

4.  Sottifaetory  ovMrnoo  «wk  wten  gIvoB  llio  ItBlit  to  ^^il^  to 
wtfk.  tho  FUtplae  hoo  mm  ummpBiaw.  oapod^.  and  oMtiy  vbleh 
BiakM  It  poalMoSBr  Mm  to  too  dowloiwrt  laio  a 
aad  thoo  M  plawd  la  a  paHttaB  to 

BMBBtarOftlM' 

onttbofgpoi-     _  _ 

^■■hw— .  flllod  with 

of  war  w  woU  ao  psaoe.  RowlMro  oIm  bave 
X  aom  or  «o  I  wvor  oipoot  to  mo  a  twaitarjr  oo  stntifleaUy  attu- 
alid  aad  lu  liliwiit  wtth  dMortto  of  fold.  traa.  oopiMr.  load.  oool. 
ttnbw:  wtth  wat«  powor.  f ortUe  aerM.  and  diversity  of  cUmate 
m  I  mm  to  tha  pt*«iirp«^wir  IWinvl"  In  mj  oplnkxi.  half  the  tUrj 
hm  ao(  bMn  toU.  aMoOr  oo  X  haro  booa  aUo  to  Sod.  tho 
Jriaadi  an  eanOed  to  rtrhiwi  aad  eipaaoo  of  Uanarf  uul  •c- 
iHMllillllj  aad  und«p(valated  (ao  oomporMl  to  the  number  of 
poopio  who  eaa  bo  aoooounodatad)  by  no  other  place  on  the 
Hob  of  tho  earth, 
a.  Ihe  eapa«ltf  of  tho  people,  tho  auitwlal  at  haad.  the  pm- 

tho  low  level  of  todlvldaal  pceeeawlonii,  the 

to  the  form  of  flwitlfl"  knowledge,  machto- 
«>,  »..  ^r^^f  ^  TMMwo  thn  oparaftftoa  of  theee  focoee  wlU  not 
kx«  permit  this  vaat  enqiire  to  remato  to  Its  preeent  prtmmve 

fUBUl. 

7.  Am  thto  iH  isttMiiiBnt  takm  ferm.  what  part  lo  to  be  ptoyed  by 
tho  Uattod  aiatss^  As  X  study  the  past,  I  am  fanpreesed  with 
the  lack  of  a  proper  mhctore  of  the  troa  aad  steel  of  economics 
with  the  iH**n«»"  and  altruism  which  has  been  ^>pUed.  Some 
leader  or  eome  natkm  will  now  have  to  get  down  to  brass  tacks 
aad  mciosail  adth  an  admtoMrattva  piogiam  whfteh  wOl  lamove 
a  groat  deal  of  the  cadqulam.  exploitation,  and  poverty  now  so 
provaloat  aoMM  the  people.  When  that  leader  a|neais  on  ^ 
MBM  X  bettsvo  &s  FB^tBM  wm  fo  alo^  with  him  to  tar  gresttsr 

a.  T^  poslttaa  of  ths  Tiaitsd  8tatm  ettlasn  eagsasd  to  todus- 
tnal  actinty  to  the  Maads  lomlada  tut  of  the  "oU  maa'a  son* 
to  w«A  Ma  way  vp  from  the  bottooi.    I  feel  that 

for  tha  nattnnsls  of 


■ors  of  population. 
masns  of  prodaetk» 
ory.  aad  ability  to  1 


Japaaaw.  <l»ek.  aad  others.    One  only 
m  \he  peaatratloa  of  tha  ishaids  by  theaa 


to  aawium  nalym  ^he  peaatratloa  of  tha  Waads  by 

' to  a  maaasr  wlddi  tovmad  tho 

the  dtlaen  of  tho 


•atsty.  BnaiMial 
of  tte 


atabUlty  i 
Saw.  an  Is 


flMs  through  the  baA  door  ftom  natkm  to  aatkm — 
tt  takes  Its  departure  ftom  mtoute  to  mtoute.  Sa^  totsotor  rt> 
taaiata   to   remato    llttuld.    Bach    Is    concerned    about   **todoy^ 

Bat,  Ifir.  Chairman,  to  the  ease  of  Japan  and  the  Fhlllptrtae 
Uaads  this  in  not  true.  What  doee  Japan  care  about  **today1i 
aatoty"  tooofar  as  her  tovestmonts  to  the  islands  ave  ocneeraedt 
Japan  Imows^  there  1>  no  safer  place  <m  earth  for  Imt  to  tovest. 
This  Is  true  whetiber  she  looks  at  the  picture  from  tbm  staadpotnt 
of  safOty  today  or  tooiorrow  or  100  years  from  now.  If  Japan  is 
to  survive  as  a  raco— as  an  empire — she  must  move  forward  and 
sho  Is  cognlasat  cf  the  fact  that  character  grows  to  the  otream 
of  Ufe— when  there  is  eifort.  imdlcatton.  work,  production. 
llMiefon,  Japan  ia  "digging  to"  to  the  Philippines.  She  Is  there 
tovesttog  tor  "the  long  puD.**  Bbe  Is  willing  to  do  the  *%toap** 
labor  ttm*  ptoneerlng  caUs  for.  She  is  there  today.  She  wUl  be 
there  tomorrow  ao  years  from  now.  with  her  religion,  her  con- 
cept of  Ufe,  her  blood  stream. 

What  the  people  of  the  united  States  desire  aad  what  wo 
bdteve.  does  not  to  the  least  alter  the  geography  of  the  earth.  It 
does  not  neeeosarUy  dumge  the  quantum  blood  of  raoee.  Scten- 
tlflc  advances  to  abtrtng  the  problems  of  distance  can  be  applied 
to  other  oountries  as  well  as  to  ours. 

11.  The  heavy  burdens  which  have  been  Impoeed  tqpon  the  tax- 
payers of  the  united  States,  in  the  proeeeution  of  the  expensive 
polloy  followed  v^tereto  we  have  dev^oped  the  "spoiled  aifld"  of 
tho  FlUl^iptoes.  We  have  financed  the  military  and  naval  opera- 
tions aad  carried  other  costs  pertaining  to  the  malntenaaoe  of 
their  government  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  quite  natural  for 
them  to  not  only  expect  but  to  demand  that  we  go  along  aad 
provide  further  fliumclal  aaststanoe. 

la.  Under  the  preeent  program  I  am  impressed  with  the  thought 
that  we  have  in  a  way  assumed  uniBual  responsibility  and  at  the 
same  time  have  retained  little  authority.  Whatever  the  price  of 
this  action  on  our  part  may  be,  It  appears  we  shall  have  to  pay. 
However,  there  is  still  time  left  f or  \is  to  make  some  hedges  sgslnst 
too  great  a  cost.  I  trust  and  believe  iht  committee  will  un- 
dotibtedly  keep  these  factors  to  mind  and  provide  as  great  aa 
Inaarance  against  too  great  a  cost  to  our  people  as  can  be  imder 
the  dreumstances. 

18.  A  decade  today  Is  a  long,  long  time  to  the  political  flux  to 
whl^  we  find  ourselves.  We  are  discussing  the  matter  of  economic 
adjustments  under  a  western  form  of  government  about  to  be 
iBB^wsed  on  a  territory  located  to  the  Far  Bast.  Before  the  10-year 
period  has  expfared  ottr  own  form  of  government  may  have  mate- 
rially Changed.  As  I  view  the  situatlmi.  we  have  little  to  assume 
that  our  form  of  government  will  survive  In  the  Psr  Bast.  It  does, 
however,  i^qiear  to  me  that,  to  making  this  adjustawnt.  Uiose  to 
chtfge  of  the  affairs  of  the  PhlUpi^zM  Islands  will  pertiape  need  the 
progress  of  the  west  to  go  along  with  the  life,  environment,  cus- 
toms, and  tradltlona  of  the  east,  and  an  to  the  end  that  eocmomlo 
defetepment  win  follow,  and  thus  prevent  government  tumbling 
and  organised  society  crumbling,  with  all  of  toe  unrest  and  misery 
that  toamtaMy  foUowa  so^  an  oecaxreace. 

The  study  I  have  been  aUe  to  give  tho  question  leads  mo  to 
bettsvo  that  capital  wfQ  flow  to  the  Islands  after  the  withdrawal  of 
tha  united  Btatss.  It  may  Increass  Its  fkm  whra  more  certainty  Is 
satoblltfiad  and  a  greater  daoee  of  rasponalblllty  Is  sasomed  by  the 
people  aad  their  Isadsrs.  In  that  event  economic  devdoprnMit 
should  ooeor.  wtth  eonssqnant  production  of  goods  aad  ssrvloes 
aad  the  ahiltty  to  oontxlboto  the  neoessary  costs  of  government. 

When  OIM  adds  up  the  debits  and  eredlta  and  considers  aU  of 
tha  imosrtatoty  which  pwadss  ths  entire  far  eastam  llrtd  of 
tatematlanal  rrtatlons  the  pgehlsm  of  the  Paclflo— I  think  then 
is  aoBBS  digres  of  room  to  fOel  ttiat  tbm  futore  of  the  Islands  may 
ba  as  aarsns  so  that  of  oar  own  fair  laad.  This  to  a  great  extent 
Is  dna  to  tha  fact  that  wortd  dsslliij  baa  down  throogh  the  oen- 
turlso  bora,  prqiaring  a  great  power  aad  a  magntoesnt  raoe  to 
asBDaia  a  peenWar  rola  to  the  aflatrs  of  the  Far  Bast  aad  the 
PhU^pptoes.  That  nation  la  the  Bmplre  of  the  Blatog  Sun  lapaa. 
ipaaeee  peofda  know  the  economic,  social,  aad  ag^toal 
whft^  flow  from  stoiple  llvtog.  They  pomam  a  wlUlng- 
to  ooordlaate  and  woric;  they  are  aceustomod  to  spending 
:y  to  the  oresitlon  aad  prodaotlon  of  more  goods  wtth 
whMi  to  suindy  the  needs  and  wants  of  their  npUaj  growing 
popnlatlan  Tha  Japaneee  are  better  equipped  mantally  to  do 
ttSM*  vscy  thtoBB  than  any  other  race  of  peofde  now  oponiting  to 
tto  woAd.  They  look  t^on  waste  as  heathenish,  as  something  to 
ba  abhorrsd.    Tharafon.  to  this  ds^  of  unbdlovable  extravagance. 

the  Japaneee  a  force  to  bo  reckoned 


wtth. 

)tx.  Chahmaa.  tho  third  sat  of  major  faetoca  whleh 
be  aommartsed  under  the  following: 
1.  Wsarby  tha  Phtllpplne  Tshmds,  wo  find  an  umisiial  oonununtty 
of  totarsBlB  made  xxp  of  f  ortUloatlana,  todustrlal.  banking,  trana- 
portatlan,  traOs  rootee  air,  water,  and  rail;  aad  belonging  to  tha 
Britlah.  tho  rtmmcii,  the  Dutch,  the  Bussiana,  the  Japaaeee,  our- 
BsivsB.  aad  othsrs.  This  preasnte  a  unique  problem  when  dealing 
wttti  the  cpaestlfln  of  complete  independence  for  the  Flltplnoe  the 
cf  a  new  rap<d>Uc.  In  duJtng  with  theee  ■■**"*~'««^  aad 
queatlcna  wa  shall  find  that  the  highest  policy  of  our 
It  win  have  to  be  called  Into  action, 
a.  It  appsan  to  me  to  ba  to  order  to  suggest  that  this  prohlam 
wtth  wUOh  wa  srs  dsaltog  today  chaUoigee  the  lilgT— 1^  Idsslii 
aad  e^padttos  of  the  whole  phtlnaoiaiy  of 

esting  iven  tha  dwuldBia  of  the  peraoansl  < 
la  of  the  hlghaat  order.    Tour  «~i««g«  aad 
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mendatlons  wm  oomUtute  history.    Befoca  wo  are  out  cf  tha  1 
FhiUppine  Islands,  I  suimlm  that  we  may  find  a  genuine  contest 
between  the  white  snd  yeUow  races,  between  democracy  aad  other 
distinct  forms  of  government. 

3.  If  there  could  be  stripped  from  the  problem  an  cleavages 
other  than  those  directly  affecting  the  FUlplnoa  and  the  people  of 
the  United  Stetea,  your  problem  would  todeed  be  much  slmpUfled; 
but  that  is  not  the  situation.  I  hope  that  aa  program  Is  made  our 
people  may  better  comprehend  the  foroea  with  which  you  have  to 
deaL 

In  ocmeluslan.  thla  whole  problem  is  one  of  the  big  Issum  before 
our  people.  It  deserves  consecrated  thought,  and  I  ahaU  watch 
your  progrem  with  the  greatest  of  toterest,  and  I  hope  with  some 
degree  of  patience. 

For  almost  four  decadee  we  have  been  to  the  Fhil4>ptoea.  Ite  re- 
sourcm  are  very  largely  tindeveloped.  With  the  cxoepUon  of  three 
or  four  basic  f«onfi»~^«t«««  which  are  largely  of  an  agricultural 
nature,  there  has  been  aocompllahed  startllngly  Uttte  under  our 
admlntotratlon.  TranqKniatlan  and  communication  are  strtklngy 
InadeqTiate.  The  people  as  a  whole  are  to  a  stote  of  poverty  and 
are  betog  too  mudi  exploited.  There  la  not  even  a  common  lan- 
guage spoken,  and  of  course  this  is  a  tremendous  handicap 

HAVAL  Aim  XZUTABT  WtSMB 

It  is  my  belief  that  If  we  retato.  after  Independence  Is  gan^ 
a  naval  or  mUltary  base  to  the  Islaods.  that  action  on  our  part  wUl 
tavlte  trouble  on  i  large  scale.  I  believe  toat  It  would  CTantmJly 
lead  to  such  hltt»  protesU  on  the  part  of  other  natlonala.  wig 
economic  and  poUtlcal  totereste  to  that  vletolty,  that  It  would  ba 
ImposBlble  for  us  to  prevent  most  serioas  totexnatlonal  fompllca- 
tlons  which  would  eventuaHy  lead  to  military  actlon-raaraCore, 
Mr.  Chairman,  It  appears  to  ms  that  we  shouM  be  ptepared.  on 
the  granting  of  complete  lndq;)endence.  to  simuttansously  rraoove 
from  the  Islands  every  trace  of  our  mUltary  and  naval  forom  and 
at  the  9^Tnt^  ttiw  diBconttoue  aU  financial  assistance  to  the^ap- 
port  of  the  local  PhlUpplne  Scoute  and  other  peace-preeervi^ 
ueneles.  With  the  granting  of  independence,  on  what  grounda 
oin  we  Justify  the  preeence  of  mUltary  and  naval  domination? 
I  feel  that  President  Qusaon  made  this  aU  very  definite  to  his 
testimony  before  the  Insular  Affaire  Oommlttee  of  tho  House. 
Aprtl  4.  1935.  ^  ,     ^  *^ 

Furthermore.  I  personaUy  fed  that  when  tha  people  of  the 
United  Stoteo  f  ulflU  the  obUgatlans  tocurred  under  our  promm- 
gation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  with  respect  to  giving  the  necea- 
nn  protection  to  North.  Central,  and  South  America,  thatwa 
«h»n  have  cairlsd  about  aU  the  burden  possible  for  xm  to  bey. 
What  other  country  to  the  Western  Hemtmhom  Is  prepared  to 
carry  ite  share  of  the  burden  to  the  event  of  a  world-wide  <^en- 
slve  drive  on  the  part  of  a  combination  of  powMS  and  which  to 
their  rfirr^^F*  of  operations  would  deem  it  advisable  to  make 
attacks  simultaneously  on  Alaska,  Canada,  the  United  Stotes. 
Central,  and  South  America?  We  have  a  very  long  aeacoast  to 
guard  and  defend  without  attempting  to  spread  our  smaU  Navy 
and  still  smaller  merchant  marina  out  toto  Aslatio  watera.  In 
the  abeenoe  of  a  great  naval  base  comparable  to  that  of  Brit^ 
or  Japan,  any  attraqrt  on  our  part  to  do  effective  work  to  the 
PhillDPine  waters  would,  to  my  opinion,  only  lead  to  embarraaa- 
ment  and  final  defeat,  but  aU  after  incurring  a  tremendoua  cost 
to  dollars  and  men.  ^^ 

In  our  own  country  we  today  have  a  rapidly  mounting  Psdarai 
debt.  A  staggering  number  of  our  own  able-bodied  workers 
are  not  engaged  to  private  enterprise  but.  Instead,  are  being  fed. 
clothed,  and  houssd  frwn  the  prodiicttve  effort  of  thoas  creatlva 
workers  who  ate  engaged  to  private  Industry.  Tkxeo  are  high 
and  wiU  conttoue  to  izuaease,  and  e^pendlturee  are  cntlrrty  out 
of  nrtmortlan  to  our  total  national  tooome  repreaenting  gooda 
'  and  services  produced  by  our  people.  There  Is  anq>le  evldenca 
that  we  have  an  economic  adjustment  to  make  hare  at  home. 
We  need  to  put  our  own  houm  to  order  and  I  may  say  that  It  is 
Imperative  that  we  do  so. 

In  our  dealings  with  the  PUlplnoo  and  as  we  now  rapidly 
move  toward  blSllng  them  good-bye.  we  dioald  be  fair  baoauss 
it  win  always  pay  us  to  be  fair.  We  do  not  need  to  be  too 
generous  becauee  our  own  peofda  have  acnne  righte  aa  waU  aa 
the  Plllplnos. 

Aa  for  myself.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  ttiat  If  It  la  to  bo 
the  poUey  of  our  country  to  malntato  present  aad  consummate 
addiScmal  trade  treatiee  that  to  aU  f  atenasa  to  tha  FUlptoo 
'  people,  we  should  accord  them  as  favorahle  treatment  as  we  do 
to  other  foreign  countries  tea  at  least  tha  first  6-  or  10-year 
period.  On  what  grounds  can  we  allow  Cuba  her  preeent  trade 
advantage  and  to  the  light  of  what  has  gone  on  between  the 
Pillptooa  and  oar  fmofim  deny  to  them  a  trade  trsaty  earrytog 
simUar  advantagea?  This  Is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  those 
to  the  United  States  who  must  compete  wtth  both  Caba  aad 
the  Fillptooe.  If  the  Fillptoos  are  not  entitled  to  prtf erred 
treatment,  on  What  grounds  can  wa  extend  toe  ptsfeianoe  to 
Cuba?  In  one  case  it  is  to  pttaerve  peace  to  tha  Latto  Amerlrsn 
countries  aad  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  saelst  a  people  who 
have  been  under  our  wardship  for  four  decadm  to  estiAlUh  them- 
selvm  on  their  own  aad  make  thsmsslvas  capabto  of  dsfanrtlng 
their  own  righte  aad  paying  their  own  way  aad  thereby  r 
the  taiquiyers  of  the  United  Statea  of  tha  load  wa  have 
bearing  for  tha  Fll4>inaa. 
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Ify  observation  has  been  sutfh  as  to  lead  ma  to  this  mgfmtloa. 
It  haa  to  do  with  tha  tdand's  principal  product  sugar.  It  sasma 
to  me  that  the  FOtfitDO  people  mxjst,  aa  Individuals  or  through 
goaemment  ownerriilp  aad  activity,  which  I  uadatataad  tfaay 
are  oonaldertog.  make  a  choice  of  pcdicy.  If  thay  are  to  pcocissd 
with  further  erpanslim  of  the  industry,  let  them  now  bagto  to  take 
such  steps  as  are  neosasary.  looking  forward  to  a  division  of  tha 
far  eastern  preduelng  and  mackettog  field  with  the  oUmt  toter- 
ested  partim  primarily  Pocmoea,  Java.  India.  Let  that  ba  one 
sugar  aona  wlto  reference  to  production  and  marketing.  Cte  what 
grounds  can  the  Plllplnos  furthtf  expand  and  expect  tha  Weatanx 
Bunlsphere  (United  Btetee,  HawaU,  Cuba,  Puerto  Bloo.  Central 
and  South  American  countries)  share  tto  market  when  production 
la  now  betog  reetrtctedT  Again,  there  is  the  Buropaaa  producing 
smd  marketti«  flMld  and  it  wlU  no  doubt  hasltote  to  wUlto^ 
sharing  ite  niarket  with  incrsaaed  production  from  the  Phll^toas. 
U  tha  PUlptooa  are  unwilling  to  proceed  along  thla  Baa,  ^aa  K 
a|q?ears  to  ma  they  ihould  be  quite  wlUlng  to  not  only  prevoert 
further  ¥wr»^^^^.  but  aooommodate  their  future  Bcoteetlon  to 
such  markete  as  they  may  be  able  to  obtato  outsMa  tha  United 
Stetea  or  be  pr^ared  to  pay  the  fuU  duty  on  shlpmente  that  they 
may  ba  sent  to  oar  shoras  after  todependaaoa  Is  graafesd.  With 
the  moat  unusual  subeldy  which  we  are  now  giving  the  Induat^ 
and  the  government  of  the  PhlUpptoca,  It  seems  to  me  they  win 
have  th^r  propertlea  ao  completdy  written  off  as  to  coat  that  the 
industry  to  tha  kOaada  wiU  be  to  poeltlon  to  meet  eooBpatltloa 
threuahout  the  world  aad  to  whatever  form  It  may  ba  preeented. 

Justooa  other  thought,  lir.  Chairman  It  has  to  do  wtth  tha 
guarantee  of  peace  for  and  to  the  laiands.  Wlth^ttM  granting  of 
Independence  I  hope  that  our  po(9l«  win  let  It  ba  «MSWugh^ 
uadttBtood  aad  take  each  stapa  to  goaraataa  that  wa  ibaU  not 
have  to  assuma  any  reeponslhUlty  to  this  raspeet  beyond  that 
■,t^«ii%«<t  hj  other  world  powers.  aU  acting  to  a  cooperatlva 


AbdiibI  Conference  of  the  Internmtionml  Lmbor 

Organization 


EXTENSION  OF  RE1£ARE3 

ow 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

Oy  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  Jtme  17, 1937 

ICr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Spetker.  this  Bonae  undoaMedly  It 
familiar  with  (he  fact  thai  the  United  Statat  to  a  member  of 
the  mtematiooal  Labor  Organlmtion  of  the  Lmgno  of  Ni^ 
ttons,  althoogfa  not  a  member  of  the  League  itaelf .  ¥7lth  the 
ezoeption  of  thto  f  act^  the  membership  of  the  Leasne  and  the 
membership  of  the  Intcniatloiial  Labor  Onawtmttnn  an 
iBterlockmr,  and  to  some  extent  the  labor  Otfsnlintten  oea 
be  considered  asm  subsldiaxy  of  the  Leacue. 

At  the  present  time  the  annual  conf  erenoe  of  the  mter- 
natkmal  Labor  Organisation  to  in  sossioa  in  Geneva,  Swit- 
ywTianH.  The  composition  of  thto  conference  constsCs  of  one 
representative  of  the  principal  vrorkers*  orgmnlittnn,  one 
representattve  of  the  principal  employers'  orginhatlim.  and 
two  xepresentatives  of  the  government  of  each  member 
nation. 

The  American  lUegation  to  thto  conference  consists  of: 
Representatives  of  the  Govemment»  the  HonoiaMe  Bdwaid 
McGxady.  Asstotant  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  Mtos  Grace  Abbot,  of  the  Chicago  sebool 
of  Social  Studies:  representative  of  the  pcinetpal  workers'  otw, 
ganisation  in  the  United  States,  Robert  Watt,  seeietary- 
treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor. 
wbUh  to  an  ftF"*H«^^  Federatioa  of  Labor  aflUiate;  and 
repxesentattve  of  the  principal  enq^ofers'  uiisnlfsttnn.  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Barriman,  fotmer  presideni  of  the  Ctiamher  of 
Commerce  of  the  united  States. 

T  »m  aitwiiwid  that  nniier  the  uiujediue  of  the  latenwitinnal 
Labor  Organisation  the  duty  of  naming  the  prtnripal  wock- 
ers*  organtation  and  the  principal  employers'  isiaiilssttnn 
devolves  upon  the  government  of  tuh  inrwihw  nation.  X 
am  abo  advised  that  the  preeent  conference,  or  the  fovem- 
ing  body  of  the  International  I^bor  Organtoattosu  may  be 
faced  with  the  question  as  to  what  to  the  prinolpal  wostosn* 
organiaation  in  the  United  States,  and  that  tbers  to  the  pos- 
sibOity  of  a  demand  on  the  part  of  John  L,  Lewto  and  tall 
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coBummlstie  Oommlttee  fbr  IkidiBtilal  Organtatian  that  the 
C  X.  O,  be  *dM«d  tte  repreaentattre  o(  Aaaerteaa  labor  in 
of  the  American  federation  at  Labor. 
iMiaiireet  in  aiimlng  that  any  d^fpnte  aa  to  iriiaft 
labor  onamwattnn  iball  be  comidwed  the  principal  wortcerar 
in  the  xmtted  Stotai.  and  ttiactae  eotttlBd  to 
American  ireiftan  in  the  Xntcmattonal  Labor  Con- 
wffl  be  left  to  the  Ounom—t  d  Urn  Ifaited  States 
and  fhenf eve  to  the  muted  State*  Departawnt  of  Labor,  for 
adlQdleation.  It  U  quite  obffioiai  that  the  cympatfalee  of  the 
SMNtarr  of  Ubor  vffl  be  catbreir  with  Mr.  Lewie  and  Ua 
C.  I.  a.  and  tt  ie  Joet  aa  obvloai  th>t  ihe  will  have  the 

S  the  IffiilMi  Oicntf  Aoold  dBdde  that  the  C.  L  O.  is 
the  piiuMI  ^wrtwir  otiaiiliHiin  fa  thoM  UUted  Statca 
0Blltted  to  aolect  the  xvpreoBntattve  of  Aiueil- 
irtifr  Aall  ili  In  JUture  Intenational  labor  eon- 
I  a  oataatHfiio  tfMoid  ftirr— *.  hov  irUI  «• 
to  Ike  ««*  of  the  woridf 

H  not  dtHealt  to  anewer.  The  world  at  laive 
win  be  made  to  unAjritand  that  the  Oofomment  of  theee 
tatM  le  btfdnd  the  Oommonlit  Fortf  of  America,  Ob 
\uo9u  ae  the  OiiiiiilUwi  for  Ihdvtrtal  Orianlsi^ 
and  behind  all  of  flidr  eubtmipo  actWtieo>  their  acts 
off  mob  fffltaMo,  thflir  dimiaid  of  evoo^thinv  even  itiinHoly 
knr  oAd  order,  their  flontinf  of  the  eoorts  and 
and  their  method  of  aooompUdilnf  tfaebr  pur- 
by  onamaed  ieiiorlmi  and  bloodshed.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  ipotld  wo  wffl  hatt  cfllioled  mder  the  banna>  of  Gen. 
John  Lk  Lewie  and  liis  "md"  high  iwmminrt  for  the  dnratton 
of  the  war  on  prirate  enterprise^  pfmonal  Uberty.  and  an 
of  the  gnaran^  proTtdai  the  dtimns  of  these  United  Statea 
by  our  OonritllwtiaL 

It  ie  for  theee  reasons,  and  because  I  wish  to  faring  this 
qaeeUan  of  membenfalp  tn  the  Xntemattonal  LDbor  Org^uiisa* 
tkn  ont  in  the  open,  that  I  have  today  cabled  the  Hon. 
adwani  lioQrady,  aa  diattman  of  the  Ameriran  delegation. 
ae  follows: 


I  lunre  also  written  a  letter  to  the  BCsdam  Secretary  of 
Labor  Mnntf^ng  a  copy  of  my  cablegram  to  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  McOrady,  urging  bar  to  instruct  him  by  cable 
to  formally  notify  the  organiiatton  that  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  lAbor  is  the  principal  workers'  organimtion  in  the 
UUtted  States  and  that  recognition  of  it  as  such  be  re- 
affirmed. 

In  order  to  conclude  this  matter  and  to  make  a  definite 
record  of  the  attitude  of  this  House,  I  wish  to  offer  the 
following  resolution: 


\> 


Jttfnm 
off  the  JkHflMitftnil 


ftar  hU 


Whereu  the  United  States  of  America  Is  a  member  d  ths 
natlflnal  Labor  Qfrganfatlan  of  tb«  League  of  Natkms;  and 

Wbsnas  tbs  eomposttlon  of  tbe  annual  eooferenoe  of  the  Intsr- 
nfrttffnfii  TiatMTT  OKgantsatlon  Is  made  xtp  of  osia  repnaenfeatil'va 
of  tbm  prtne^Ml  woKtsBS*  osganf  tlcn,  one  ioiaesemame  of  the 
mriofcsar  organteatton.  and  two  tmawtutaUias  of  tba 
of  each  member  nation:  now,  ttanfon,  be  tt 
niat  this  BouBB  of  BepcaastttattTes  In  Oongnai  a*- 
sembled  iMnby  dsdailM  tbak  tbe  American  Frnlsrat^nn  of  isiitTa'  la 
tbe  principal  workers'  nrganlsstlon  In  tbe  United  States  and  la 
tbarefore  entitled  to  name  any  representative  of  tbe  American 
waiters  in  tlw  rnternatlonal  Labor  Oonferenoe  and  on  an  other 
bodies  eonneoted  with  the  work  of  said  IntematlaDal  Labor 
Organlaatlon;  and  be  tt  further 

AesolMd.  That  a  copy  of  theee  readutlans  be  asnt  to  ttts  ftesl- 
dsat  of  tbe  United  Statea,  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  tbe 
American  Fader atlon  of  Labor,  and  to  the  Chamber  of  Oommwce 
of  ttwUntted 


I  have  written  ttie  following  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor: 

9rM! 


or 

HUUBB  OV 

Waahintfton,  D.  C,  Jun$  17,  iMST. 
Bod.  nuMCB  Pnuawa, 

Bwnttott  Off  Labor,  WushlngUm,  D.  O. 
Mr  HmtM  IQbak  Sbcutabt:  Am  endostng  copy  of  a  cablegram 
which  I  have  Just  sent  to  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  Bdward 
lieOrady  as  chairman  of  the  American  delegation  to  the  Znter- 
mrtlonal  Labor  Oooferenoe.  which  Is  self-explanatory. 

Z  urge  you  with  all  the  emphasis  at  my  command  that  you 
laetroet  him  by  cable  to  formaUy  notify  the  Intemattonal  Labor 
Organiaatloii  that  the  Amwtcan  Federation  of  Labor  Is  the  prla- 
c^al  woitars'  organlaatimi  in  the  United  States  and  that  xeoog- 
nttlen  of  it  as  su^  be  rsaOnned. 
▼cry  truly  yours. 


ClsuI. 


Warrea  Joseph  DufTey 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  CITRON 

or  COMNECnCUT 

EN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  26, 1837 

On  the  His.  diantcter.  and  public  senrlee  of  Hon.  Wa 
Dimmr.  late  a  Representatlye  from  Ohio 

lir.  CTTRON.  Ifr.  QjMaker.  in  this  hurried,  ti«**hft»^«r^? 
ezisfeenoe  of  today,  wisen  tbne  seems  to  rush  faster  than  the 
hours  of  the  dock,  we  scarcely  pause  to  note  a  man's  de- 
parture tnm  our  busy  world. 

Only  wlMB  tbe  einovf oOowing  memories  of  the  past  over- 
take us  do  we  pause  at  the  painful  ttiought  that  tbe  yoiee 
of  our  colleague  of  yesteryear  does  not  answer  the  eaQ  of 
the  Bouee  or  tiie  debate  in  the  committee  room. 

Time  will  not  erase  the  memory  of  Woior  J.  Doiynr,  of 
Ohbv  our  tete  eoDeagiie.  Be  was  a  ftlend  to  thoee  who  knew 
hhn.  ever  diowing  that  spirit  of  helpf ulneBB  so  i?«i'i*Mnry  to 
create  harmony  and  ooovexiAkm  in  parliamentary  bodfea. 

Ab  a  polriic  aerfant  he  was  tearless,  expressing  his  own 
ideas  foroefldly  and  candidly,  but  always  wi«><nfaiT»iTiy  ffxn' 
most  those  oonsbSerations  requisite  for  the  welfare  of  his 
oOBStttuftents. 

Z  jwuBUdm  especially  Us  readiness  in  debate,  his  keen 
iwueptiou,  and  his  depth  of  logic.  We  did  not  always  agree 
with  hbn.  but  we  came  to  value  his  sound  opinions. 

Away  fian  his  oOdal  duties  in  Congrees,  he  was  an  enter- 
tilnint  cnrnpanirm.  a  Jovial  fUend,  radiating  happioMs  and 


good  fellowship.  His  friends  and  coUeagues  will  ever  re- 
member him  for  his  splendid  record  as  a  hard  worker  and 
for  his  cheerful  friendliness  and  the  happy  smile  so  char- 
acteristic of  him. 

My  Friend-^oe  Byrns 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  4, 1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  pubUc  service  of  Hon.  Josot  Wnxmo- 

TON  Bt»n8.  late  E4)eaker  of  the  House  of  BepresenUtlves 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year  ago  today  the  Hon- 
orable JosxPH  W.  Btrks.  of  Tennessee,  our  beloved  Speaker 
of  this  House  of  Representatives  suddenly  passed  away. 
Every  Member  of  this  greatest  deliberative  body  in  the 
world  lost  a  personal  friend.  The  country  lost  a  valuable 
servant  and  the  State  of  Tennessee  lost  a  valuable  and 
distinguished  citizen  and  representative.  As  a  close  friend 
and  neighbor  to  Jos  Bthws  and  his  faithful  wife  during  our 
abode  in  this  Nation's  Capital.  I  feel  I  have  lost  my  best 
friend  in  this  great  city.  In  my  humble  way  I  wish  to  add 
my  brief  tribute  to  his  memory. 

I  had  known  Jos  Byrws  for  only  2  years  of  my  service  In 
the  National  House  of  Representatives.  He  was  made  our 
Speaker  on  the  day  I  was  sworn  into  the  service  of  my 
country.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Democratic  Party,  and 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Republican  Party.  He  came  from 
the  South  and  I  come  from  what  is  commonly  known  as 
the  North,  from  the  great  State  of  Nebraska.  I  have  trav- 
eled In  practically  every  country  on  this  globe  and  have  had 
the  honor  of  knowing  many  men.  But  in  all  my  travels  and 
all  of  my  mecttog  with  mankind  I  have  never  known  a  better 
twftn  than  Joi  Btkns.    He  was  a  friend  to  all  mankind. 

Mr.  Spoiker,  Jos  Bnure  was  one  of  the  first  men  I  met 
when  I  came  to  Congress.  He  seemed  to  know  I  was  a  new 
Member.  He  had  an  imcanny  way  of  knowing  where  people 
came  from  and  was  auick  to  learn  a  great  deal  about  them. 
He  was  easy  to  talk  to  and  he  radiated  per8<mality  and 
magnetism.  Bspeclally  that  sort  of  magnrtlsm  which  at- 
tracted men.  Jos  Bniis  was  kind  to  new  Members.  He 
made  no  distinction  regarding  party  affiliations.  Although 
a  strict  Democrat,  he  put  his  country's  interest  aliead  of 
party  politics.  He  gave  me  much  of  my  early  information 
regarding  the  rules  of  the  House,  and  it  was  from  him 
that  I  learned  much  of  the  history  of  this  great  House  of 
Representatives.  It  was  from  Joa  Bruis  I  le«rned  the 
stories  of  the  Uves  of  the  great  men  who  served  with  him 
here  and  It  was  this  great  man  I  learned  to  be  tolerant  and 
respect  the  efforts  of  all  other  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  to  me  Jos  Brans  typified  that  manner  of 
man  who,  throughout  his  life,  Uved  by  the  side  of  the  road  In 
order  to  help  his  fellow  man.  Wb  chair  in  this  great  Cham- 
ber will  always  be  vacant  as  a  ssrmbol  that  somettiing  is 
missing.  I  believe  that  many  Members,  especially  the  new 
Members,  win  agree  with  me  when  I  tell  you  that  it  does  not 
seem  like  the  United  States  House  of  ReprCTcntatives  to  us 
without  tiie  presence  of  our  friend  Jos  Brans.  I  know  most 
of  the  Members  of  tWs  House  personally  today.  I  know 
scores  of  them  who  have  told  me  how  they  were  helped,  one 
way  or  another,  by  him.  To  me  he  had  been  the  guiding 
hand  through  many  serious  struggles.    When  my  mind  be- 


came almost  a  blank  with  worry  over  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  tremendously  important  legislation,  I  always  found 
a  refuge  in  the  kindly,  serious,  and  unwfflsh  advice  given 
to  me  willingly  by  Job  Btucs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  me,  a  jrounger  man  from  the  prairies  of 
Nebraska,  Jos  Btsms  will  always  stand  out  as  one  of  the 
greatest  American  statesmen  I  have  ever  had  tbe  honor  of 
calling  friend.  He  typifies  to  me  that  class  of  American 
statesman  in  whose  hand  I  would  gladly  leave  the  destinies 
of  my  bdoved  country.  Joi  Bnm  was  a  Mwnber  of  this 
House  26  years  before  I  ever  met  him.  He  had  fbrgottm 
m(»e  things  about  the  management  of  American  Oovem- 
ment  than  I  perhaps  shall  ever  learn.  Tet  the  lessons  he 
has  left  imiurlnted  In  my  mind  will  be  of  great  service  to 
the  pecq^le  of  the  Tiiird  Nebraska  District,  whom  I  have 
the  honor  of  representing  here.  It  was  Joi  Brans  who  early 
told  me  that  the  people  from  my  district  did  not  send  me 
here  to  represent  the  Republican  Party.  Tliat  they  did  not 
send  me  here  to  represent  the  Democratic  Party,  but  that 
they  sent  me  here  to  represent  all  of  the  people.  This  one 
leson  from  this  great  man  I  shall  never  forget. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  from  Joi  Bruo  I  kamed  so  much 
early  history  alwut  the  humble  farmers  and  the  early  states- 
men ot  the  State  of  Tennessee.  It  was  Joi  Bnm  who  told 
us  so  many  stories  of  James  Polk  and  Andrew  Jackson,  the 
Tennessee  Presidents  whom  our  late  beloved  Speaker  so 
closely  resembled  in  speech  and  service.  TO  this  Repre- 
sentative from  the  Middle  Western  State  of  Nebraska  the 
life  of  Joi  Btus  will  live  in  American  history  along  with 
these  other  great  Tennessee  statesmen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  t^  lips  of  Jos  Bters  I  heard  the  story 
of  his  first  coining  to  Washington  28  years  ago.  He  told  me 
how  lonesome  he  was  when  he  arrived  in  this  city  from  his 
home  town  in  Nashville.  How  the  chilly  northern  wind  pen- 
etrated his  skin  and  how  people  taUced  a  strange  language. 
How  he  noticed  another  man  standing  in  the  chilly  winds 
during  the  Presidential  inauguration  ceremony.  A  man 
from  the  rugged  West,  who,  too.  seemed  loneeome  and  lost 
"I  walked  up  to  this  stranger  and  Introduced  myself.  I 
told  >>«»«  I  was  a  new  Member  of  Congress,  and  I  wondered  if 
he  was  thinking  about  the  same  tilings  I  was**,  said  Jos 
Btkhs  to  me.  "Tbe  stranger  said  that  he.  too.  was  a  new 
Member,  and  he  wanted  to  Imow  what  I  was  thinking.  I 
told  him  I  wondered  what  the  folks  at  home  would  think  if 
they  saw  me  here  so  alone,  shivering  in  this  cold  wind,  and  I 
was  wondering  If  they  wouldn't  really  wonder  themieivea 
why  they  sent  me  here." 

TUs  rugged  west»ner  was  our  present  coIlBagne.  Jonr 
BfAaxnr.  of  Colorado,  who.  when  I  told  hhn  this  story,  con- 
firmed it  as  one  of  his  early  memories  as  a  Mfmber  of  this 
House. 

It  seems  to  me.  Vi.  Speaker,  that  this  true  story  about 
the  first  coming  to  Waslitngton  of  our  late  Speaker  illus- 
trates his  human  touch,  his  closenfss  to  his  petqide  at  home, 
and  with  all  »««*«"»«<  a  part  of  his  life  which  he  always 
displayed  and  by  which  most  of  us  remember  him  best 

Mr.  Bpeaker,  on  June  3. 1836.  ttie  day  before  on  which  our 
beloved  Speaker  passed  away  he  deUvered  his  last  public  ad- 
dress to  Ndsraska  women.  You  will  recall  that  on  that 
day  most  important  and  serious  legislation  was  planned 
for  the  House.  Tlie  Spealser's  office  was  filled  with  com- 
mittee chairmen  and  Important  leaders  of  the  House,  wait- 
ing their  time  to  discuss  serious  matters  with  the  e^ieaker. 
On  that  same  day  thousands  of  farm  women  were  in  Wash- 
ington attoiding  the  International  Firm  Woment  Con- 
ference. Among  them  were  a  score  or  more  of  flae  farm 
women  from  my  own  third  district  of  Nebraska.  Some  of 
them  wanted  to  meet  our  Speaker  as  did  so  many  people 
who  came  to  our  CapItoL    I  talked  to  Joe  Bti»  about 
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X  told  faim  thej  Uved  on  Netanaka  fUms. 
Mkdj  at  ttacm  had  never  visited  the  Nation's  capttaL  With 
the  TOtmnizxius  trnportant  work  before  him;  with  dlstln- 
guished  boose  leaders  waiting,  oar  E^ieaker  shoved  aside 
the  papers  on  his  desk  and  reouested  that  these  farm 
women  watt  for  him  in  his  rooms  and  he  came  to  tbem 
with  his  bands  oatstretched  in  warm  and  honest  greeting. 
Mr.  Qpeaker,  I  wish  I  coold  give  you  a  word  picture  of 
that  meeting  between  our  late  Spaaker  and  these  fine  farm 
women  from  Nebraska.  I  wish  I  oould  tdl  you  how  he  spoke 
to  them  for  neiffly  29  mtmttes.  How  he  told  them  of  his 
own  daddy  and  his  own  mother  In  the  days  of  his  child- 
hood when  he  worked  on  the  old  Tennessee  farm.  I  wish  I 
could  ten  you  how  happy  he  made  thooe  wonderful  women 
with  hia  atorlea  of  home  Ufe  and  how  he  transmitted  his 
own  Joy  at  bdng  amoog  farm  folk  again.  I  wish  I  could 
ten  yott  ICr.  Speaker  of  the  pain  and  anguish  with  which 
these  line  Nebraska  farm  womoi  received  the  news  of  the 
pMring  of  our  Speaker  the  followtng  day.  It  is  because 
this  little  story  in  the  Ufe  of  Joe  Bmis  somdiow  relates  his 
memory  to  our  Nebradm  farm  women,  that  I  want  you  to 
know  that  the  name  of  JoriSma  will  live  forever  in  the 
hearts  of  these  line  farm  families  which  these  Nebraska 


ICr.  Speaker,  It  is  my  prlvOege  to  have  been  selected  in 
lf35  to  travel  to  Japan.  China,  and  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  ba^  again  with  Jos  Brvm,  to  help  inaugurate  the 
Fttllipplne  Omnmonwoalth.  Many  of  the  duties  to  ofDclally 
ipeak  for  this  great  I&tion  fdl  upon  the  shoulders  of  Joa 
Braas.  I  wish  every  Member  of  ttiis  House  knew  that  over 
there  on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  the  name  of  Job  Btkxs 
is  revered  azul  respected  and  honored  because  of  the  states- 
manlike manner  in  which  he  represented  our  Nation  when 
he  appeared  before  the  great  throngs  and  the  great  digni- 
taries of  foreign  lands. 

On  high  seas  when  a  member  of  our  delegatian  became 
aertoosly  ill  tt  was  Joa  Brans  and  his  wonderful  wife  who 
offered  their  quarters  on  board  ship  and  an  of  their  services 
toward  bdptng  ttiat  friend. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  a  year  ago  I  was  honored  by  this  House  to 
•ceompany  the  PresldeDt  and  Members  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  to  escort  the  body  of  our  late  beloved  Speaker  to  its 
last  rerting  piaoe  in  his  home  town  of  Nasfavnie.  Tbm. 
Wbrda  cannot  deacxihe  the  acenea  in  Nashville  upon  our 
•rrtral.  Men,  women,  and  children  In  an  walks  of  Ufe  num- 
bering Into  the  many  thousands  stood  in  sorrow  with  bowed 
heada  for  many  hours  as  a  final  tribute,  r^veaaitlng  their 
lore  for  this  great  atatwimaTi  and  their  neighbor. 

Mir.  Speaker,  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  thousanda  of  true 
trftntea  to  the  Iff e  of  Job  Bms  which  are  emhortied  deeidy 
to  mj  memory.  Moat  of  the  reo(d]ectiona  of  other  Members 
iffiarrtliii  llie  Itf e  of  Uds  great  man  win  be  told  and  retold 

lb  me,  Mr.  ^leaker.  he  was  a  ftlend  I 


Tb  me.  Mir.  Qpeaker, 


I  want  to 
Wbofaa 


.  be  typtfled  this  kind  of  man: 

by  tb«  lUto  of  a  BMU 
~  and  Men  and  knows, 
lili  paeaoa  tbm  tattle  Ilaa 


But 


tha 
•I  tte  faflli«  pta. 
vitb  a  htart  ot 
faith  of  a  gantlonaii. 

panted  and  ctniek  mad  aaaifiA 
'  wttb  a  thoonad 
toIlM  alMaflC 


and  glvao. 


I  want  to  _ 

taioogtai  tt  an 
vtta  tiM  aisht  at 
And  ItQck  to  tba  world  madilna. 


Wbo  has  tarad  his  taaaat  to  tha  wtnd  of 
And  thttsfead  and  atarvcd  snd  r«lt 

TIM  attaa  and  tha  bit*  of  tta«  bitter  hlMta, 
Tbat  «M  BMutta  at  the  tool  hava  dMK. 

mt/a  haa  taasptad  and  Ml  and 

.  trusty  and  true. 
In  his  '■'^•^^y  haat^ 
bualng 


ZM  glTc  my  all.  be  it  Ilttie  or  great. 

To  walk  by  his  side  today; 
Tb  stand  up  there  with  the  man  who  has  known 

The  bite  of  the  biimlng  fray. 

Who  has  gritted  his  teeth  and  clinched  his  flsfe 

And  has  gone  on  doing  his  best, 
Because  of  the  love  for  his  fellowman 

And  the  faith  in  his  manly  breast. 

I  would  love  to  walk  with  him  hand  In  hand. 

Together  journey  along; 
For  the  man  who  has  fought  tiad  struggled  and  won 

Is  the  man  who  can  make  men  strong. 


Safety— A  National  Problem— A  Proposal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OP  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  17.  1937 

Mr.  VOORHIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  protection  of  Atn«»r<r>fltn 
citizens  from  the  many  occapational  hazards  incident  to 
their  employment  and  from  the  dangers  to  wtdch  they  are 
otherwise  frequently  exposed  in  Uieir  daily  lives  is  widely 
recognized  as  a  majw  national  problem. 

The  economic  loss  due  to  accidents  each  year  in  the 
United  States  far  exceeds  the  total  cost  of  operating  the 
Federal  Government,  without  reference  to  the  mental  an- 
guish and  idiysical  euflering  of  the  thousands  of  unfor- 
tunate victims.  Tet  it  has  been  conclusively  demonstrated 
that  98  percent  of  all  accidents  are  preventable. 

No  Government  activity  can  contribute  more  to  the  gen- 
oral  welfare  and  hapiriness  of  the  citizens  than  a  well- 
organized  and  directed  Federal  program  of  accident  preven- 
tion, and  no  other  expenditure  of  putiiic  money  will  result  in 
greater  financial  and  eccmomic  savings.  The  records  of  the 
United  States  Employees  Compensation  Commission.  State 
industrial  accident  eommissioneis.  and  all  casualty  insur- 
ance underwriters  reveal  the  rapidly  increasing  lasses  due  to 
accidents  and  indicate  the  urgent  need  for  greater  safetj 
tfort 

The  United  States  Govermnent  is  now  one  of  the  largest 
peacetime  employers  in  the  woild.  and  the  safety  of  Inderal 
employees  in  rightfully  a  matter  of  serious  concern.  Ttie 
promoticm  and  coordination  of  local  safety  measures  in  the 
various  States  may  also  be  considered  as  important  functions 
of  the  National  Government. 

Biany  departments  and  indepoidoit  agencies  at  the  United 
SUtes  Government  have  already  developed  effective  safety 
programs  and  now  maintain  their  separate  safety  organiza- 
tions. The  low  accident  frequaicies  and  the  savings  in 
compensation  payments  resulting  from  the  actlviUes  of  these 
safety  «gganizations  are  mattos  of  official  record  and  are 
referred  to  as  evidmce  of  a  sound  and  tnmtii»w»  poUcy.  u 
is  apparent,  however,  that  much  better  results  could  have 
been  obtained  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  a  safety  organi- 
zation within  a  department  and  subject  to  the  orders  of  the 
Iwad  ci  that  department  is  not  always  tn  a  position  to 
enforce  a  safety  code. 

For  the  purpose,  therefore,  <rf  properly  coordinating  the 
safety  activities  of  the  departments  and  agencies  <tf  the  FM- 
eral  Govemmoit.  and  of  promoting  and  coordinating  acci- 
dent prevoition  measures  in  the  various  States,  it  is  pro- 
posed that  provision  be  made  in  pending  legislation  relating 
to  the  reorganizati<m  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
emmoit  for  the  appt^tment  of  an  executive  assistant  to  the 
President,  who  shall  be  qualified  and  be  <diarged  with  these 
hnportant  duUes  under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  Executive. 
The  qualiflcaUons,  duties,  and  salary  of  this  official  should 
be  fixed  by  law,  and  his  appointment  by  the  President  should 
be  made  subject  to  amflnnation  by  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, Provision  should  also  be  made  for  the  employment  of 
a  sufficient  numi)er  of  qualified  assistants,  field  representa- 
tives, inspectors,  and  other  personnel  to  properly  perform 
the  functions  described  hoi-*-*" 
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Automobile  Workers  in  Detroit  Or8:aiiize--30  to  40 
Percent  Southerners;  All  Good  Americans— 
C  L  O.  Major  Move 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  17. 1937 

Vnimt  ATTTOMOBIUC  WOBXSI8  HOLS  CUMVKMTIOIV  TX  DXROn 

Mr.  MAVERICK-  Mr.  Speaker,  about  10  days  ago  I  visited 
Detroit  and  addressed  the  United  Automobile  Workers  of 
America,  which  was  Saturday.  June  5,  1937=  This  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting  trips  I  have  ever  made,  and  which  I 
shall  describe  before  I  include  a  copy  of  my  address. 

Arriving  in  Detroit.  I  found  a  thousand  automobile  workers 
in  General  Motors  plants  from  all  over  the  country  were 
meeting  to  consider  their  agreement  with  General  Motors  and 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  negotiate  for  them.  It  was  like 
any  national  convention,  although  it  represented  only  one 
single  union  of  one  automobile  corporation.  Think  of  it! 
This  is  a  whale  of  a  big  union.  They  have  350,000  members 
at  present,  and  more  are  Joining  daily. 

There  was  a  great  crowd  to  a  hall  downtown,  and  I  walked 
among  the  men.  having  to  push  my  way  through  at  one  potot. 
I  thought  that  I  was  bumping  my  way  through  a  hall  crowded 
with  granite  pillars,  the  men  were  so  hard  and  strong.  Be- 
fore I  arrived  at  the  platform,  from  the  number  of  south- 
erners who  spoke  to  me.  it  seemed  as  if  half  of  them  were 
from  the  South.  Since  then,  upon  tovestigation.  I  find  that 
probably  30  or  40  percent  of  them  are  actually  from  the 
South. 

I  stayed  aroimd  Detroit  for  a  couple  of  days  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  meettog  a  great  many  of  the  automobile  workers. 
If  there  ever  was  an  authentic  American  movement  it  is 
this  organization.  As  for  any  foreign  ideas  of  any  kind 
these  men  have  none  wliatever.  Of  course,  I  presume  that 
there  may  have  been  a  Communist  here  and  there,  but  not 
any  more  Communists  than  you  would  find  anywhere  else. 
ThCTe  are  all  kinds  of  men  to  the  movement.  But.  on  the 
whole,  they  were  the  finest  looktog  bunch  of  men  that  I 
have  ever  seen  to  the  United  States  of  America. 


MSN  OF  OECANIZATIOir  AIS   WXLL   IXrORlfaD   AND  SMTUUBIASTIC 

I  have  seen  other  organizations  where  men  have  been 
sUrved  down;  others  where  the  people  were  erratic,  some 
who  were  craclcpots.  some  that  were  neurotic  But  these 
were  all  strapping,  fine,  clean,  decent  young  American  men, 
most  of  them  between  21  and  35  years  of  age. 

Which  brings  up  a  potot.  When  you  are  about  35.  and 
an  todustrial  worker,  it  is  time  to  be  kicked  out  to  the  street. 
And  that  is  one  of  the  problems  these  men  face,  and  they 
know  it. 

I  talked  to  a  great  many  of  them  on  various  subjects. 
They  are  well  informed  and  enthusiastic.  I  do  not  mean 
that  they  have  Ph.  D.  degrees,  but  I  do  mean  that  the  cmes 
I  met  read,  study,  and  think.  Another  thing  that  toterested 
me  was  that  the  headquarters  of  the  organization  was  not 
like  some  union  organizations  I  have  seen.  There  are  no 
"bums"  hanging  around  with  a  bar  off  at  the  side  to  which  to 
drink,  "shoot  the  bull",  and  carouse. 

uifioM  HXAoqrrABTBS  UKS  Airr  BusnraBS  urrics 

There  was  a  neat  office,  with  a  lady  at  the  switchboard  to 
front— Just  like  at  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan's,  Mr.  Ford's,  or  anybody 
else's  office.  There  were  various  economists,  statisticians,  and 
men  who  had  education  and  who  were  advising  the  head  of 
the  organization.  Homer  Martto. 

I  have  read  some  things  about  Homer  Martto  and  how 
tough  he  is.  He  Is  no  pansy,  but  to  the  vulgar  sense  is  cer- 
tainly not  tough.   He  was  once  a  preacher,  although  he  has 


been  to  organized  labor  for  a  long  period  of  time.  He  is  not 
to  any  way  pretentious,  but  a  simple,  religious,  gncere 
man.  typically  American,  and  who  makes  a  very  good  speech. 

At  the  big  mass  meettog  I  attended,  which  was  near  Dear- 
bom  and  Mr.  Ford's  plant,  but  specifically  at  Baby  Creek 
Park.  Detroit,  there  were  assembled  some  10.000  men.  It 
had  rained  hard  all  day  long,  and  I  did  not  expect  to  see  any- 
one at  the  park  at  alL  It  was  muddy,  and  the  people  stood 
up  to  their  ankles  to  the  mud.  The  rato  slowed  down  to  a 
drizzle.  Just  as  we  arrived,  but  after  I  had  spoken  a  while  it 
broke  toto  a  heavy  shower.  I  looked  closely  and  did  not 
see  a  single  person  leave  during  all  the  speechea. 

My  address  was  as  follows: 

Aooiass  or  Hom.  ICattbt  Matbuck  cm  Satuibat.  Jms  B,  IMT. 
Bdobb  ths  UmTB)  Amouomax  Wouuis  or  AmMica.  at  Babt 

CKOX.  PABX.  DRSOIT,  MICH. 

omumhb  to  pmoTBCT  amkucam  ubbrt  Am  standais  or  umco 

ICr.  Cbaimutfi  and  fellow  Americans,  X  am  very  happy  to  be  here. 
Z  am  q>eaklng|  In  the  Baby  Creek  Park,  and  before  we  are  UmNigb 
organising  It's  going  to  be  a  Big  Blver  Forest  fuU  of  organised  men. 
(Applause.] 

Oh.  my  friends,  I  want  yon  to  know  in  the  first  place  that  down 
my  way  labor  U  not  very  well  organised:  labor  Is  not  rerj  weU 
OTganlzed  anywhere  in  the  South.  But  let  us  get  organlaed  North, 
South.  East,  and  West;  and  let  us  do  it  for  Uie  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing American  liberty  and  the  American  standard  of  living. 

Tou  know,  my  friends.  I  thought  it  a  Uttle  bit  signlfloant  and 
that  it  really  meant  something,  because  the  very  first  tune  you 
played  was  John  Brown's  Body  Lies  AKolderlng  in  the  Grave. 
That  IB  the  same  tune  they  played  and  the  same  song  they  sang 
when  the  slaves  were  freed  In  the  South. 

Yes,  fellow  Americans;  that's  what  we  are  going  to  do  for  the 
people  of  the  Ford  plant.  [Applause.]  Or,  better,  in  modem  par- 
lance, we  wlU  cooperate  with  them  in  organising  so  that  they  may 
protect  their  own  rights. 

rOBD  BSATB  VXAKKKMSIUJI  UF — TBI  8TOBT  Or  WtAMKMatWTBM 

Then  I  sort  of  laughed  a  little  bit.  you  know,  when  I  thought  at 
the  story  of  Frankenstein.  Frankenstein — your  Frankrnsteen— 
was  a  feUow  who  built  a  monster. 

The  story  goes  that  he  made  a  mechanical  robot.  He  played 
around  with  his  robot  and  mads  him  do  everything  he  told  him  to. 
me  Job  was  perfect. 

But  it  was  such  a  perfect  Job  that  finally  the  robot  ate  his  creator 
alive.  Mr.  Ford  has  tried  to  play  Frankenstein,  but  his  beating  up 
otir  Frankensteen  wm  do  no  good.  Ford's  gangsters  wm  make  a 
monster  of  Ford,  and  the  q;>int  of  your  Frankensteen  wm  go 
mai't'iiing  on.     (Applause.] 

Tills  business  of  organizing  is  all  plain  ocsnmon  sense.  Why 
shouldn't  free-bom  Americans  organlae?  It  is  sensible  and  proper, 
%rv\  to  say  that  American  dtlaens  should  not  have  ttie  right  ta 
organise  Is  to  say  that  democracy  Is  wrong  and  that  we  liave  not 
sense  enough  to  get  along  with  each  other  or  to  govern  ourselves. 

In  sf>eaking  of  this  we  must  realise  that  we  now  have  an  oppor- 
tunity which  may  never  come  again.  Bverywhere  I  go  I  ass  the 
people  sie  alive,  that  they  are  ttyiDg  to  understand  their  problems^ 
aiMl  that  they  want  a  decent  country  for  themselves  and  their 
children  In  which  to  live. 

xjkBoa  iftanrpi  om—A  aiAjoa  Movm«in     iisuiiiiiin 

Tbla  is  a  major  sweep — this  movement  at  the  DUlted  Automobile 
Workers  and  the  C.  I.  O.-^it  is  a  major  move  at  the  dtlaens  at  tbm 
United  States  of  Amerlcia.  It  Is  In  the  cardsl  We  hear  a  lot  o( 
pn^Miganda  against  organization,  but  whenever  you  bear  It  Jurt 
tealiae  where  it  comes  from. 

SensiUe  Americans  will  not  be  moved  by  this  mlKleadtng  prop* 
ganda.  People  who  try  to  organise  are  called  aU  kinds  of  namee — 
radicals.  Communists — and  are  said  to  be  un-American,  Let  ms 
tell  you,  it  always  makes  me  sick  when  somebody  says  that  becauss 
a  man  wants  to  get  a  decent  living  for  his  wife  and  children.  "Ob. 
he  iB  a  Communist.*' 

WeU,  I  want  to  know,  since  when  came  the  time  that  an  Amer- 
ican couldn't  stand  up  on  his  hind  legs  and  fight  like  hell  for  hla 
rights?  [Applause.]  Unionism,  my  friends,  is  good  Amerlcanlam 
and  true  democracy. 

BIO  OOaPOBATIOira  BSVOLT  AflAimT  LAW  OV  THSOt  COUWTST 

Let  us  review  some  labor  and  businees  history  of  the  part  year 
and  a  half.  Who  was  it  that  defied  the  Government  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  America?  WeU.  when  Congress— the  OoograH  yo« 
elected  enacted  the  Wagner  law.  and  when  the  Prealds&t— tba 
President  you  elected  [spplauss]— signed  the  law,  57  of  these  Mg, 
big  Uberty  League  lawyers  [boos]  got  together,  leniiasnUm  the 
great  corporations.  And  what  did  they  do?  They  tcOd  the  big  cor- 
poratlcms  that  the  law  was  unoonstltutkmal  and  void  and  to  vloiato 
It.  Tee;  they  told  than  to  violate  the  Wagner  law,  the  law  of  tba 
land,  the  law  of  the  United  Statee  of  Amerlea— lor  It  was  oni^  a 
labor  lawl 

I  ask  you.  did  any  lawyers  of  dganlsed  labor  ordar  that  any  law 
be  destroyed  and  broken?  Have  they  told  unloaa  to  violate  tiM 
law?    Nol    There  hasat  been  anything  Uks  thaSb 
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■ov.lsfe^foUowwliirthimveiMd  to  tbe  Wagiier  Labor  Act. 
67  UwTBra.  tba  blggect  ooh  In  America  they  elftlm  for  thesn- 
miwm  had  dadared.  m  tbeir  arroganoe,  tbe  law  to  be  uzioonstl- 
toMoaal.  aad  add  tbat  tt  ahould  be  Tlolatad. 

IB  tlie  iiManllairi.  tb*.  ftaatiiuut  of  tba  ITntted  Stataa  aaggaated 
that  the  Jodtdary  be  ref onnad.  What  happcoa?  Along  eomca  the 
Buvnaam  Oauxt  at  the  United  States  and  aaya  that  the  law  Is  oon- 
■tttutloBal  and  that  the  Mg  oorporatlons  must  obey  It!  These  57 
Ms  eo»poratton  lawyers  "held  it  uncMiatltutlonal"  m  adranoa. 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  conqilred  to  break  these  laws. 

T  jtnnsHXF 


to  this:  Too  people  baive  your  rtghta.  Tbu  are 
and  If  yea  have  any  Inferterl^  oo«aple»  get  rid  of  it. 
Tou  have  Just  as  much  bndna,  you  have  Just  aa  much  sense,  and 
'you  have  better  leadenAilp  than  the  industrlaUsta  of  this  country. 
(Applauae.1  SometUnea  you  do  not  brieve  thU.  But  the  "un>er 
crurtere"  mwi^  try  to  make  the  people  beUeve  that  they^  dumb 
and  are  beb^  batrayed  by  their  own  leaders;  and  when  I  say  that 
you  have  the  brmtna  and  you  have  better  leadership  you  know  I 
am  tdllac  you  the  truth. 
I  want  to  talk  to  you  )ast  a  few  minutes  about  some  of  the 
rebisna  we  have  In  this  eoontry.  Labor  la  not  the  only 
8o  I  am  foinf  to  dlaeuss  with  you  the  subject  of  the 
Oovt  Qt  the  Uhlted  Stotes  of  America.    [Booe.] 


k<» 


But  tharsBot  the 
Iwffl 

caar 


Is  a  function  for  the  Scqprenie 
I  am  a  lawyer,  too.  like  the  judge 
to  the  Mattooal  Lawyers  OuUd. 

I  la  a  tuBCtlan  for  the  Bapttxott 
later. 

tXIMVlTfUTKIII  AS 


But.  feat  ef  an.  th«e  la  one  simple  thing  which  you  can  vinder> 
■tend  aa  wsD  as  anybody.  It  la  that  you  dont  have  to  be  a  lawyer 
•t  an  to  iiiiilsielaiMl  what  the  Oonstltutlon  says.  Tou  know  how  to 
read  aa  wrtl  aa  aiqr  judge  doea. 

I  am  as*  going  to  give  you  any  complicated  arguments,  because. 
Mis  raining  anyhow,  what  la  happening  Is  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  entersd  the  field  of  legislation  and  Is  breaking  down  the  laws 
vrtilch  you  ha?e  enacted  through  the  men  whom  yon  eleet  to  ofllce. 
nits  harts  bnstnsas  aa  w«n  as  labor,  beeaoss  there  la  no  stabUlty 
ma^  M>  esM  kncws  whait  la  golag  to  happen  nasi. 

Believe  me.  f  dtow  Americans,  it  la  aooe  of  the  busliiess  of  judgee 
to  dsdds  whetbsi  a  law  la  wlae  or  not,  discreet  or  not,  or  whether 
Hkstiernot.  The  troiAle  Is  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  not 
attending  to  its  own  business— end  when  It  begins  to  attend 
to  tiB  «nm  boaoMss  the  mntiueeisf  win  an  be  ovsr.   Just  remember 


or  oouna  to  nusiaii,  wor  lo  mouuk  doww  not  LAwa 

What  are  the  functions  of  the  oourte  of  the  ITnlted  States?   Their 

!•  to  eoSesoe  the  lawa.  Indodlng  labor  laws,  protect  the 

of  the  people,  eettle  eaass  betonea  peofda.  and  to  dedda 

of  State  and  Watlwisl  lawa,  and  to  dedare  acta  of  the 

and  the  varloua  Stotee  aneeaatttutkmal  wbmn  they  vto- 

llbartlaa  of  the  people,  and  the  actual  wordlnc  of  the 

maoot  thetr  fonetloat  to  use  an  kliids  of  magic  wordi  to  braak 
deem  the  laws,  bat  thsir  funettoB  to  i^bold  them. 

Jtar  bMtanse.  the  OuflSy  seal  law.  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  neithsr  of  these  laws  were  violating  any  Ubertlee.  Ho  laboiw. 
ao  State,  ao  faiawr  eaase  lato  court  In  either  caee.  But  the  Coxirt 
It  was  protecting  "Stataa*  rtghU".  laboreia,  faimeia.  and  then 
t  oat  of  tta  way  to  brsak  down  a  law  of  the  peoj^.  Now.  if 
the  Cburt  wWiea  to  protect  the  Dbertlea  of  the  peofUe.  It  should 
protect  the  dvU  and  rellgloas  Ubertlea.  protect  a  man  against  police 
brotaltty  and  peraecutlon  and  unlawful  arrest,  guarantee  him 

hla  rlgbta  aa  aa  American  dtlaen. 


Wen.  the  lala  la 
wa  asa  aot  lau  w«t**  la  what 
It  la  ma^ty  alee  of 
you  are  gotoc  to  sst 


Moraix 
down  and  we  are  aU  getting  wet.    But 
we  are  dolnc  and  saying.    [Lattghter.] 
to  lloteB.  and  It  msana  to  me  that 
(AppUuae.) 

aWAT   OOXRZTCTXOlf AL   UOBTB 

Wdl.  far  the  laat  few  days  I  have  been  reading  la  the  papers 
about  Mr.  Vord  and  how  he  wanta  aU  the  boys  to  be  good  bo^  and 
to  be  lofal  to  hlai.  Ttust  in  Mr.  Vordl  One  of  my  friends  came 
up  bars  aad  gave  bm  one  of  these  panrs  that  employeee  had  been 
a«  Hw  ftad  plaat.  So  I  read  tt  ever. 
I  haveat  tattad  to  the  10t,M0  Pord  workers:  but  I  know 
an  ovsr  the  Halted  States  of  Aaitflea.  I  know  people 
la  tb»  Mvd  plaa*  are  as  good  psople  aa  any  and  cer- 
atanigeat.  Aad  I  kaew  that  no  maa  of  average  Intdll- 
la  golat  to  readily  throw  away  hla  eeustltutlonal  rights  and 
of  hhaeelf  aad  hla  flaadly  aad  hla  future  to 
Mthia    ~ 


It  starts  e 
Oa,wtahtotoka«hla 


nrmcmAXxow  ov '. 
nire.  the  foUowlag 

laa  of  voloBtadiy- 


•Vapresalng  our  complete  confidence  and  agreement  with  tha 
poUdes  of  Mr.  Henry  Ford." 

Oh,  me.    That's  not  so,  and  everybody  knows  it.     [Applause.] 

Then  Mr.  Ford's  publicity  man.  aided  by  the  "service  man", 
says  this:  "It  Is  our  hope  that  these  policies  shall  be  continued 
in  the  future  as  tbey  have  been  in  the  past."    Imagine  that! 

I  am  quoting  again:  "That  is  without  interference  or  hindrance 
from  any  source  whatever" — In  a  pig's  eyet — except  to  get  busted 
on  the  nose  and  lose  your  Job  If  you  don't  sign  on  the  dotted  line. 
There  Is  intimidation,  oi  coiirse.  But  remember,  the  Wagner  Labor 
Act  is  the  law,  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  protects 
you  now! 

It  says  down  here  at  the  bottom,  "Cost  of  printing  is  borne  by 
employees."  Well,  if  that  don't  beat  the  Dutch.  That'a  the  fun- 
niest one  of  all.     [Laughter.] 

TTKION  PUNTING  BT  VOSD — WHT  NOT  T7NION  ATTTO  WOBKDtST 

Down  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  they  have  a  little  union  bug. 
but  than  Isn't  any  number  of  the  plant,  niey  are  probably  hoping 
that  nobody  would  notice  that.  Let's  discuss  that  frankly  for  a 
minute.  I  think  the  union  label  is  phony.  Anyhow,  Ford  uses 
it  to  make  people  think  he  is  friendly  to  organized  labor. 

But  >get  this;  if  he  is  really  in  favor  of  union  printing,  why 
doesn't  he  favor  union laatlon  for  the  automobile  workne?  [Ap- 
plause.] He  wants  to  force  automobile  workers  to  be  scabs,  so  why 
doesnt  he  get  a  scab  printer?  Or,  vice  versa.  If  he  has  a  union 
printer,  why  doeant  he  have  union  automobile  workers? 

The  truth  is,  this  Is  a  lot  of  hypocrisy.  They  must  think  the 
woskers  of  the  United  States  are  a  set  of  fools.  WeU.  boys,  go  on 
and  sign  this  thing  all  you  want  to,  but  then  get  organized  so 
you  can  protect  the  ri^ts  oi  yourselves  and  your  famillee.  [Ap- 
plause.] On  the  way  up  here  I  read  some  more  stuff  supposed  to  be 
very  wise,  indeed.  They  are  what  they  call  "Fordisms."  You  see. 
Mr.  Ford,  not  being  such  a  literary  man  himself,  hires  men  who 
can  read  and  write  to  get  these  "Fordisms"  out  for  h«»«, 

Let  me  read  what  they  have  written  for  him:      | 
"roanaif "  is  hot  AMsaxcAinsM 

"Our  men  ought  to  consider  whether  it  is  necessary  for  them  to 
pay  some  outsider  every  month  for  the  privilege  of  working  at 
Ford's.  Figure  It  out  for  yourself.  If  you  go  into  a  union,  they 
have  got  yoxi.  What  have  you  got?  We  have  made  a  better  bar- 
gain than  you  could." 

That  is  Fordism,  and  you  are  supposed  to  take  that  and  read  It 
like  a  kid  reads  a  catechism,  and  believe  It  aU.  You  are  supposed  to 
bow  yoiir  head  like  a  baby.  You  are  suppoeed  to  be  a  bunch  of 
dunces  to  swallow  all  that. 

WdL  after  reading  that  I  wrote  some  myself,  and  this  Is  the 
answer  yoq  want  to  give  Henry  Ford.^^ere  is  what  it  is.  We  will 
call  it.  not  Fordism,  but  we  will  call  It  Americanism. 


LBtm  TO 


'AlODUCANISMS"  BT  AXTTO  WCWXXBS 


Of  the  Ford  Motor 
I  ttuK  tlAushtarJ^ 


Let  me  read: 

"We  men  ought  to  consider  whether  it  is  sensible  or  wise  to  pay 
small  dues  every  month  in  order  to  obtain  aur  God-given  right 
to  protect  our  rights,  liberty,  our  Jobs,  and  our  property.  We  have 
figured  it  out  for  oursdves  with  our  own  brains" — I  want  to  sug- 
gest you  use  your  own  brains — "which  we  propose  to  use  from  now 
on.  We  will  get  our  xmion.  We  will  get  protection.  We  can 
make  a  better  bargain  when  we  work  together  and  bargain  col- 
lectivdy. 

"Mr.  Ford,  we  have  always  been  loyal  to  you.  and  always  will, 
but  we  must  also  be  loyal  to  out  wives  and  children,  our  fdlow 
Americans,  who  also  have  the  right  of  collective  bargaining,  which 
la  guaranteed  by  the  law  of  the  United  States  of  Amm^t-a^  ui.  Ford, 
we  trust  that  you  will  not  defy  the  law  of  the  United  Stotes  of 
America."     [An>lauae.] 

"  'What  has  been  the  result  of  strikes?'  you  ask,  Mr.  rar±  The 
result  has  been  recognition  of  tens  of  thousands  of  free-bMU 
Americans  who  can  live  without  fear  of  co^^)any  police,  spies, 
hbed  thugs,  murderers,  and  private  armies.  Mr.  Ford,  you  caimot 
st(V  the  march  of  progress  nor  break  down  the  self-respect  of  your 
fellow  Americans.  We  call  upon  you  now  In  peace  and  good  will 
to  consider  theee  things."  And  that  is  the  message  to  Mr.  Ford. 
[Applause.] 

I  am  told  that  Mr.  Ford  has  some  of  his  "service  men"  in  this 
crowd  aad  a  few  qdea.  If  any  are  carrying  back  messages  to  htm, 
let  them  take  what  I  have  just  said  with  a  few  words  in  addition. 

"Mr-  'O'd.  they  say  you  are  a  great  producer  and  that  you  can 
Bpeea,,xxp  production  more  than  any  man  in  America.  We  can 
attest  that  this  U  true;  that  you  are  a  great  producer.  But  out- 
alde  of  that,  Mr.  Ford,  you  are  not  what  is  called  a  great  man.  It 
Is  possible  that  you  may  think  that  you  are  a  great  man,  and  you 
may  have  so  many  "yes'  men  around  you.  so  many^  men  who  fear 
you.  that  you  cannot  learn  the  truth  about  yourself  or  learn  your 
own  mind.  But  so  far,  Mr.  Ford,  you  have  not  proved  to  be  any- 
where near  a  great  man."  ^^ 

PBOPLB  SBOTTZS  NOT  STANB  RTJIIXLT,  UKX  OmCB  OZXN 

Fow,  my  fellow  Americans,  listen  to  this:  Mi.  Ford  may  be  a 
moltlmlTHoinalre  and  it  seems  to  me  it  has  been  mentioned  that 
he  is  a  billionaire — but  listen  to  this;  this  Is  sensible;  this  is  the 
truth,  when  it  copies  down  to  books,  when  it  comes  down  to  q;>irit, 
when  It  comes  down  to  the  love  of  your  coimtry,  your  home,  ^M 


soar  difldren.  well.  Mr.  Ford  isat  a  damn  bit  better  thaa  any 
parson  in  this  ew1«f»*^  aor  a  bit  better  than  aay  other  deouit 
ABkerlcan  in  thla  country.    [Applause.] 

It  Is  not  that  we  have  no  confidence  In  big  men.  We  have  con- 
JIdenoe  in  one  Mg  man,  and  he  is  our  PreskleBt,  Franklin  D. 
Booeevelt.     [Applause.]     He  is  the  President  of  a  great  democracy. 

Listen.  One  thing  the  Amolcan  people  must  leam.  and  that  Is 
we  cant  stand  up  and  have  our  laws  handed  down  to  us  when  the 
judges  get  ready.  We  cant  stand  humbly,  with  our  heads  hanging, 
like  dumb  yoked  oxen,  aad  have  our  boaacs  teUiag  us  what  wagea 
they  care  to  hand  ua  whm  they  get  ready.  We  are  not  alavea  W^ 
are  free-bom  AmericansI  

This  old  business  of  being  told  something  la  oomtng  from  on 
high  to  be  handed  to  the  people  Is  the  aame  old  rtuff  they>e 
paddlsd  for  centuries.  It  Is  the  same  old  argomsnt  thsy  polled  la 
tti«  time  of  the  Civil  War.  My  people  aU  over  the  South— and,  eay. 
I  know  we've  got  a  lot  of  southerners  In  this  audience— wdl.  the 
dave  owners  aald:  "Why.  It's  an  outrage  to  take  our  Wefro  daves 
from  us.  We  know  how  to  take  care  of  theee  slaves  brtter  thaa 
anyone  etee  can  tdl  oa.  The  slaves  are  our  property  and  we  wOl  do 
with  them  as  we  pleaae." 

And  all  of  the  slave  owners  fdt  absolutelv  rlghteofos  becauM  the 
Supreme  Court  said  that  they  could  not  only  have  their  davcs  aad 
alavery  forever  but  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stotes  couldnt 
even  prohibit  davery  in  the  new  Territorlee  of  the  United  Stotes, 
whete  the  labor  market  would  have  been  ruined  for  every  whito 
yn^n  and  every  farmer  and  every  merchant. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  we  are  In  a  similar  podtion  economl- 
caUy,  socially,  and  politically,  as  we  were  just  preceding  the  ClvU 
War  Mr  Ptard  Is  no  more  enli^tened  than  were  the  slave  ownera 
In  1861,  and  less  cultured  and  educated.  And  if  he  has  any  apiea 
in  the  audience,  they  can  go  back  and  tell  him  that,  too. 

JOHN  L.  LXWIS  HAS  CBAEACTSa,  IMTCUJBKWQi.  AND  BOMBRT 

Fellow  Americans,  we  must  realise  that  we  have  a  job  on  our 
hands,  that  it's  a  hard  job.  but  that  we  can  auoossd.  And  while 
I  am  doing  it  I  want  to  tell  you  something  about  John  L.  I^wls.  I 
am  not  a  laboring  man.  but  I  know  and  appreciate  John  L.  L«wls. 
I  tb*"fc  he  is  the  greatest  labor  organiser  in  America,  because  he  baa 
intelligence  and  character  and  becauaa.he  is  honest.  [Applause.] 
Of  course.  I  get  letters  telling  how  he  is  un-American,  but  take  a 
look  at  him.  I  sse  nothing  un-American  In  having  a  strong  body, 
a  strong  mind,  aad  hotter  leadership  than  the  otlMV  dds.  The 
fact  that  he  stands  up  for  the  righto  of  the  ordinary  nuox  certainly 
Is  not  xm-American.  ^ 

Somebody  says  to  me.  -What  about  BUI  Green?"  [Boos.]  WeU. 
my  friends,  you  ought  not  boo  BUI  Green,  because  Bin  Is  a  nice 
man.  a  nice  fellow.  We  are  not  fighting  Bill  Green,  aad  certainly 
we  are  not  flght-ing  any  labor  organization.  We  an  trying  to 
buUd  America.  The  point  is  the  United  Automotine  Workers  is  a 
line  organisation;  It  is  the  strcmgest  one  In  the  flekl;  and  I«wU 
Is  the  strongest  man  In  the  Add;  and  Homer  Martin,  your  leader. 

Is  absolutdy  O.  K.     (A];q;>lauBe.]  

They  say  comparisons  are  odloxis,  but  let  tis  make  them,  anyway. 
The  truth  Is,  1  have  met  some  of  these  big  industelaltots,  not 
many  but  enmig**  to  know  what  they  are  in  a  reprossntattve  way: 
aad  lean  teU  you  that  the  reason  you  are  going  to  win  is  because 
J<*n  Lewis  has  more  brains- Umn  Mr.  Knudsen.  Mr.  Ford,  and  the 
rest  of  those  feUows  put  together.  [ApplauaeJ^  ^^-_^  ».«-^ 
WeU,  I  see  It's  raining  cata,  dogs,  alarm  dodca.  ejmoa  heads, 
Buto.  bdte.  car  bodies— anyhow,  it  la  raining,  yet  you  atoy  to  U^en. 
and  tbat  shows  tbat  you  are  going  to  win. 


ODB  CHIlOaSN  MUST  HAVS  A  DBCBMT  COUWIBT  DT  WHICH  TO  llVa 

Just  look  at  those  boys  up  there  on  that  high  fence  (iniUoat- 
ing]  Thoee  young  men  are  Americans  who  have  got  to  Uve.  They 
Save  got  to  have  a  country  to  live  In;  they've  got  to  have  jobe. 
Sav  you  kids,  go  back  to  your  parente  and  say:  "Papa,  you  jdn 
that  union,  by  gdly.    Tm  growing  up  and  I  want  to  have  a  free 

Look  at  all  theee  posters  around  here.  Look  at  all  of  them. 
There's  one  over  there  that  says,  "General  Motors  100  percent 
behind  Ford  workera."  That  U  the  Amerlcaa  splrtti  Ovw  bars 
Is  the  Chrysler  promise  of  cooperation,  "Ford  motor  employees, 
you  are  not  alone."  „   __  ^    _ 

Then  over  here  [todicattng]  Is  the  best  one  of  aU.  "Make  Dear- 
bom  a  part  of  the  United  Stotes  of  America."  [Appla\jse.]  When 
Dearborn  has  become  a  part  of  the  United  Stotes  the  first  thing 
we  wlU  do  Is  to  estaWlwh  a  museum.  In  it  we  will  put  Henry 
Fbrd  just  as  In  the  Musetun  down  In  Washington  they  have  the 
Indiana.  For,  Indeed.  Ford  appears  to  have  about  as  much  knowl- 
edge of  decent  industrial  relations  aa  the  red  Indiana  we  found 
when  our  forefathers  arrived  SOO  years  ago. 

PUBLIC  OPINIOM  or  AMBtlCA  W1U.  DICIDB 

What  I  want  to  say  to  you  la  this— this  final  thlz«.  And  that  is 
^  that  the  AutomobUe  Workers  of  America.  Henry  Ford.  Chryder. 
the  owners  of  the  General  Motors  Corjxjratlon,  the  Fisher  Body 
Co— all  of  theee  persons,  organisations,  and  coium-attona— have  got 
to  stand  up  before  public  opinion  of  the  United  Stotes  of  America. 
Mr.  Ford  baa  arr^i"*^*^  in  effect  that  he  wlU  aot  veoognlas  a 


union  nor  bargain  with  them  eoUsetlvely.  Be  has  thereby  aa- 
noimced  that  he  la  above  the  people  of  the  United  Statea.  Ito  Gov- 
ernment, and  aU  three  branchea  at  that — Congress,  ths  Preddent. 
and  the  Bx^ireme  Court.  PsraonaUy.  I  do  not  think  that  public 
opinion  WlU  stand  for  MT.  BenryTord  getting  away  with  that. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am  wiUing  to  go  anywhere  in  this 
country  and  fight  for  ordinary  fliasrlsan  rl^ta  aad  the  right  to 
organise  into  a  «"«**»»«  la  nsraty  an  ocdiaary  Amedsaa  right.  There 
to  nothing  eatreme  about  it.  Alao.  I  am  frank  in  aaylng  that  I 
have  a  selfish  reaaon.  because  I  want  my  own  peopto  to  be  organ- 
ised: I  want  my  own  peopto  to  have  a  dsesat  puiiliaMnt  power, 
ao  they  can  get  one  of  your  Forda  and  ride  around  to  it.  Also.  I 
might  say.  live  in  decent  houses  and  edoeato  their  dUldren. 

If  Mr.  Ford  doesnt  want  to  ehowhtoself  up  to  be  a  stgpM 
Be  had  better  gst  behind  thsse  psople  here  sod  isuugiiiae 
union  righto. 

The  Imntedlato  objesttve  Is  the  organtoatloa  of  the  Vntd 
But  there  are  greater  things,  my  feUow  Americana,  than  Mr.  Pord. 
aad  what  we  want  to  do  Is  to  bufid  the  Uhlted  Ststsa  of  America. 
W  want  to  be  a  part  of  thla  great  eoontry  to  a  dlgalAad  way.  We 
abhor  vkdenoe  to  ouisdvee  and  we  abhor  tt  to  thuga  and  gangstiers 
and  Ford  service  men  and  murderers  of  steel  workers,  too.  We  do 
not  believe  in  violence  and  we  do  not  practice  It.  What  we  want 
to  a  square  deal  for  dl  Antorieana,  where  peopto  can  grow  aad  live 
and  prosper  aad  be  happy  aad  decent. 

I  believe  there  are  a  lot  of  other  Congressmen  and  Osnatnrs  and 
millions  of  others  to  Uito  country  who  will  go  down  ths  line  with 
you  100  percent. 

I  thank  you  for  ths  honor  of  bsing  here.    (Applaoaa.] 


Immigration  from  the  Philippiiie  Islands  Into  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  KING 

DBUBOATB  FSOM  HAWAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESEKTATIVES 
Thttrtday.  June  17, 1937 

Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  just  Introduoed  a  bill 
to  repeal  a  praviaiaa  of  the  Riilippine  IndependBnee  Act 
wbich  would  permit,  imder  certain  oonditiaoi  and  restrie- 
tiODS.  the  immign^ioii  of  a  limited  number  d  penons  from 
the  Philippiiie  Islands  into  the  Ttfritory  of  Hawaii,  sob* 
Ject  to  a  determination  of  the  needs  of  the  Territory  bj 
the  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior.  No  FlU- 
pinos  have  ever  come  to  Hawaii  under  this  provision,  and 
in  fact  there  has  been  a  yerj  large  exodus  of  FUlplnos  from 
Hawaii  back  to  their  native  country. 

I  personally  have  never  been  and  am  not  in  favor  of  this 
particular  provision,  and  have  already  stated  to  several  col- 
leagues that  at  the  first  aiH)r<Hiriate  opportunity  I  would 
propose  an  amendment  that  would  repeal  it.  That  time  has 
now  arrived. 

The  mere  existence  of  this  conditional  provisloix  has  been 
used  at  times  in  support  of  opposition  to  HawaUt  rlchtful 
claim  to  equal  treatment  with  the  rest  of  the  United  States 
in  legislatioD.  I  have  repeatedly  corrected  the  erroneous 
statements  made  in  this  regard,  but  find  that  the  same  mis- 
understandings of  the  situation  are  again  advanced  to  our 
detriment.  Some  interests  have  attempted  to  show  that 
there  is  grotmd  for  discrimination  in  other  legislation  be- 
cause under  this  act  there  is  a  conditional  provision  which 
might  be  applied  to  Hawaii,  but  not  to  other  parts  of  our 
country. 

lliere  is  no  merit  in  ttiis  viewpoint.  The  proviskm  has 
never  been  used;  no  Filipinos  have  entered  under  it,  and 
many  thousands  have  returned  home  since  and  prior  to  ttaa 
enactmoit  <tf  the  Philii9ine  Independence  Act.  It  seems 
jrrifftKu  as  I  had  in  any  case  planned  to  request  Ooogrsss 
to  repeal  this  provi8i<m.  that  it  now  be  repealed,  so  that  tt 
can  no  longer  be  used  as  a  basis  for  propaganda  against 
Hawaii's  right  to  equal  treatment  with  other  parts  of  oar 
country. 
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Bernhard  Blarfiii  Jacobsen 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
HON.  FRED  BIERMANN 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedneadaw.  Mag  28,  1937 


On  tb«  Ufa.  character,  and  pnldle  Mrrloe  of  Hon. 

Jtcommm,  lata  a  Repraaentatlva  tram  Iowa 


Mr.  BIEBMAMN.  Ifr.  Speaker,  the  late  CongressmaD 
B.  M.  jAcoami  was  one  of  the  most  knrable  men  that  tt 
has  ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  know.  He  was  always 
thoughtful  In  doing  ^tn^tn^^iK^  to  his  friends  in  particular 
and  to  any  human  being  to  whom  he  could  show  kindnem. 
It  was  natural  that  he  was  betoved  by  aU  who  knew  him. 
Tlie  affection  In  whkh  he  was  held  by  the  people  of  the 
Second  Oongreasional  District  of  Iowa  was  shown  in  the  large 
majorities  with  which  he  was  elected  to  Congress. 

Oongressnan  jAooam  kept  himsdf  amastngly  well  in- 
formed on  public  quesUoDs.  Rarely  did  I  ever  talk  with  him 
regarrttng  any  measure  before  this  body  that  I  did  not  find 
him  wtil  infonned  even  to  the  smallest  details  ot  the  meas- 
ure. We  a&  knew  him  as  a  modest,  ^inaiwiming  Member. 
We  an  knew  him  also  as  one  who  attended  the  sessftms 
steadily  and  took  an  inteOigcnt  interest  in  the  debates. 

In  the  last  session  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress  Oon- 
gresman  Jaoobodi  was  very  evidently  in  bad  health,  yet  he 
made  no  oomplstnt  and  he  attended  to  his  duties  in  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  in  his  ofBce.  On  the 
20th  of  June  he  was  present  on  this  floor.  Ten  days  later, 
with  a  aoaQe  on  his  face  and  with  cheerful  words  to  those 
about  his  bedside,  he  passed  away. 

I  believe  that  few  men  have  had  a  family  life  so  happy  as 
that  of  our  late  beloved  ooiQeague.  I  think  tt  is  not  Inaccu- 
rate to  say  that  he  was  an  ideal  husband  and  father.  His 
wU9  and  children  returned  his  affection  most  warmly. 
Thosr  of  us  who  knew  Congressman  Jaoossdi  and  his  family 
moat  slnoerdy  sympathise  with  them  in  their  bereavement, 
but  we  trust  that  as  time  goes  en  they  wiU  draw  much  con- 
scdation  out  of  the  memory  of  the  many  happy  years  they 
spent  with  tfadr  beloved  husband  and  father. 


Andrew  Jackson  Montaf^iw 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  CITRON 

OFCOMNacnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedaesdoy,  Mag  2t,  1937 


Ike  Ufa. 


aiidpobllv 
latea~ 


of  How, 
fiom  Virginia 


Mr,  CITHON.  Mr.  ^waker,  during  the  Seventy-fourth 
OongresB  I  became  acqaainted  with  Amokkw  Junaam  Mom- 
liwii  hi  Hat  rooms  of  the  Jttdidary  Committee,  v^iere  he 
was  regidariy  pteaent  at  all  Important  meetings. 

Already  beyond  the  nocnday  of  life,  he  was  a  man  with  a 
wealth  of  experience  and  training,  and  his  words  were  ever 
listened  to  with  respect  and  reverence. 

While  other  men  at  his  age  misfit  withdraw  to  the  quiet 
abater  of  home,  family,  and  the  memories  of  the  past,  he 
was  physicaUy  and  mfntally  too  alert  to  retire,  and  remained 
active  to  the  end. 

Tb  the  younger  Members  of  Congress  he  was  helpful  and 
friendly:  to  the  older,  a  respected  and  admired  colleague.  A 
fonner  Gtovemor  of  the  great  State  of  Virginia,  he  found  haiH 
in  the  continuation  of  his  services  to  his  people. 


Mfembers  of  fte  committee  appreciated  bis  lofty  character 
and  modest  personality.  His  masterly  analysis  of  problems 
revealed  the  depth  of  his  learning;  his  sympathy,  kindness, 
fty>d  faith  in  human  beings  were  an  Inspiration  to  all  around 
him. 

On  the  many  happy  occasions  of  our  meetings  and  talks 
with  each  other  I  discerned  in  him  the  sage  of  the  historic 
State  of  "^nrginia  who,  nevertheless,  looking  upon  the  iHvsent 
worid  and  into  the  future,  understood  that  a  new  day  had 
come  for  industry,  labor,  and  agriculture.  He  envisioned 
progress,  not  from  the  viewpoint  of  class  or  section  but  in 
terms  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  He  understood  the  relation 
of  the  industrial  problems  of  the  East  to  the  agricultural 
problems  of  the  South  and  West.  He  was  a  good  lawyer,  a 
true  scholar,  and  an  amiable  colleague.  He  respected  others 
and  was  in  turn  respected  by  all.  He  was  an  inspiration  to 
fellow  Members,  and  his  loss  is  keenly  felt  by  those  of  us  who 
knew  him  and  worked  with  htm. 


Louis  Murphy 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

HON.  FRED  BIERMANN 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1937 

On  tba  Ufa,  character,  and  public  aervloe  of  Hon.  Loins  ICubpht. 
late  a  Senator  from  Io>wa 

Mr.  BIERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  first  met  Loms  Mmtrar 
in  1912,  when  he  was  engaged  in  the  campaign  to  nominate 
and  elect  Woodrow  Wilson  President.  He  was  then  the 
barilliant  editor  of  the  Dubuque  Telegram-Herald.  His  edi- 
torials were  widely  quoted  throughout  the  Central  West.  He 
came  naturally  by  his  editorial  talent,  because  his  father, 
John  S.  Murphy,  also  for  many  years  editor  of  the  Dubuque 
Telegraph-Herald,  was  one  of  the  most  forceful  writers 
that  Iowa  has  produced. 

Under  the  administration  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  Louis 
MxjRpHT  was  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  Iowa.  In 
that  occupation  he  made  a  conspicuous  success.  The  ex- 
perience that  he  gained  as  collector  of  internal  revenue  was 
valuable  to  him  in  consideration  of  tax  matters  after  he 
entered  the  United  States  Senate. 

In  1932  Mr.  Mokpht  became  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
the  United  States  Senate.  A  clear  thinker,  he  had  with  it 
an  unctKmnon  ability  to  put  his  thoughts  into  easily  under- 
stood and  convincing  language.  With  his  ability  as  a 
q^eaker  he  combined  an  engaging  personality.  He  was 
elected  by  a  large  majority  and  he  enjosred  the  ccmfldence 
and  esteem  of  the  people  of  Iowa  until  his  untimely  death. 

He  was  struck  down  in  the  fullness  of  his  mental  powers, 
and  his  usefulnefis  to  his  State  and  to  his  Nation.  Iowa 
will  long  revere  his  memory. 


Heniy  Elbert  Stubbs 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

HON.  JOHN  £  McGROARTY 

OF  CAUFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  26.  1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  HxiniT 
late  a  Representative  from  Calilomla 

Mr.  McGROARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late  Hon.  Hkitrt  B. 
Stubbs.  sometime  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  was  above  all  things  else  a  man  of  great  gentleness 
and  deep  kindness.  I  would  almost  say  he  was  the  kindest 
man,  and  the  gentlest,  that  I  have  ever  known.  The  world 
is  always  better  because  men  like  htm  have  lived  in  IL 
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^niliam  D.  Thomas 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NKW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26, 1957 

On  tbe  life,  character,  and  public  aerftoe  of  Hon.  Wnxiaic  D. 

TBOMas.  late  a  Rq^voMntetlve  from  Mew  York 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  have  this  privi- 
lege of  paying  tribute  to  the  late  Representative  Willum  D. 
Tbomas,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  most  k>vable  men  our 
House  has  ever  known. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  not  only  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Post  OfBce  and  Post  Roads  of  which  I  have  the  honor  of 
being  chairman,  but  he  came  from  my  own  State.  New  York. 
Be  entered  Congress  early  hi  1934.  following  the  death  of 
Hon.  James  6.  Parker,  whose  unexpired  term  he  rounded 
out.  He  was  assigned  to  our  committee  promptly  and  re- 
nudned  with  us  until  his  death  on  April  23,  1936.  I  re- 
spected his  Judgment  and  sought  his  comsel  in  legislative 
matters  considered  by  our  committee.  Every  member  of 
our  committee,  without  exception,  developed  a  strong  feeling 
of  friendship  for  him.  He  was  considerate.  Just,  kind,  and 
thoughtful  in  aD  the  postal  work  we  diared  together,  and 
our  committee  as  well  as  tbe  Congress  lost  a  valuable  Mem- 
ber in  his  death. 

Hie  postal  employees  had  a  strong  advocate  in 
tative  THOMAS  and  they  too  suffered  an  irrQ;iarable  loss. 

While  a  loyal  member  of  his  party,  his  partisanship  was 
tempered  by  an  innate  feeling  of  friendliness  for  his  col- 
leagues of  the  opposition.  We  feel  a  deep  personal  loss  tai 
his  absence  and  wish  he  might  have  been  spared  to  us  for 
many  years  longer. 

y- 

Abrsm  Piatt  Andrew 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

OF  MASSACHDSKTril 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  26, 1937 


On  the  Life,  Character,  and  PuWle  Benrlee  of  Bon.  Akax  Purr 
Ajranw,  late  a  Representative  from  Maaeadiuaetts 

-  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttieae  me- 
morial services  bring  back  to  mind  memories  of  men  who 
labored  with  us  here  hx  tbe  noble  service  of  country.  They 
have  departed  for  the  spirit  land  to  which  aU  must  event- 
uaDy  go.    But  they  will  never  be  forgottoi. 

It  was  my  precious  privilege  to  know  A.  Putt  Ahdkxw  for 
nearly  20  years.  More  than  half  of  that  time  we  lived  at  the 
same  club  and  taivarisbiy  dined  together.  This  ck»e  associa- 
tion gave  me  the  opportunity  to  appreciate  fully  the  noUe 
character  and  splendid  ability  of  the  man. 

He  was  the  possessor  of  a  great  heart— J>e  loved  aU  man- 
kind and  never  harbored  prejudice  against  anyone.  Bt  typi- 
fied thorougtdy  the  American  spirit  of  tolerance  and  respect 
for  the  opinions  and  beliefs  of  others.  live  and  let  live  was 
to  titm  a  natural  inclination. 

By  education  and  training,  no  man  was  better  eguipped 
to  serve  his  country  in  these  troublescnne.  trying,  and  chaottc 
days.  He  had  served  gallantly  in  war.  and  although  his 
health  was  fast  ebbbig,  he  continued  at  his  post  to  give  the 
country  the  benefit  of  his  rich  experience  and  wise  counseL 
His  d^""*Tig  health  wa^  obvious,  and  I  urged  him  to  seek 
rest,  in  order  that  his  life  might  be  prolonged.   His  devotion 


to  his  work  was  too  oompelUnc.  and  unquestionably  his  days 
were  shortened  as  a  result. 

As  an  educator,  administrator,  soldier,  and  ststesmsn.  he 
left  his  impress  upon  the  life  of  the  country.  Tbe  United 
States  could  ill  afford  his  untimely  delth. 

Men  like  A  Putt  AmmKW  are  not  quickly  forgotten.  Tte 
ocample  he  set  and  the  inspiring  work  he  peilonned  live  on 
In  the  memories  of  his  associates  in  life. 

As  he  crosses  the  bar.  we  may  well  say:  *^ell  done,  tboa 
good  and  faithful  servant." 


The  Centenary  of  Associate  Justice  John  CatroB 
of  the  United  SUtcs  Supreme  Court 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  WALTER  CHANDLER 

or  TDnnssKB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Jwie  17, 19S7 


AT 


.,-.._«  or  HOW.  WALTBB  CBA1II3IA&.  OP 

TBS   FanT<«ZXTH   AlOfDAL  nBBIGil   OP  THi   RAB 
CIATION  OP  TSNMSBSSK.  AT  lOEIiPHIB,  FBXDAT.  JUKM  11.  UtT 


Mr.  CHANIHJER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  kavo  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Racoto.  I  infClude  the  f  olkmtng 
address  delivered  by  me  at  the  Fifty-stxth  Annual  Sesrion  of 
the  Bar  Association  of  Tennessee,  on  June  11, 18S7: 

Ifr.  Ptvsklent.  <Uatli«ulrtied  guasU.  nembws  and  mmds  of  tbe 
Bw  AMoetetton  of  TenoMMe.  oa  tbe  M  day  of  Ifaralk  100  fMie 
•so.  tn  the  last  boon  of  hka  neond  ■iliiitiilitrattnn,  PiMMHit 
JaasoB  aent  to  the  Benfite  tbe  name  at  Jotm  Oatwm  tt  Ttonaa- 
■ee  to  be  Aanelate  Juirtiee  of  the  United  BlatM  AipnaM  Oppt. 
Plw  d«fi  lator  and.  alngulaily.  In  tbe  admlaMrattoa  of  a  diflir- 
ent  President,  liwtln  Van  Buren.  tbe  nomlnaMoa  was  eooflnasd; 
and  JkAn  Oatron  entered  on  a  dlstlnguUbed  awles  v^icfi  was  to 
continue  lor  M  yeara  threogb  one  of  tbe  etttleal  p«rtoda  of  oy 
country's  history.  Justlee  Oatron  was  the  only  omb  ever  vamtf 
nated  by  one  PiesMent  for  tbe  highest  Oourt  In  tbs  land  and 
firmed  on  that  nomlnatloa  in  the  term  of  anotta^  «»»^  ^ 
tlve.  and  WM  tbe  flrat  TennesMsn  to  att  on  tbs 
preme  ooart  In  tbe  world."  ^_^__ ._ 

Jtitm  Oatron  was  of  Oerman  dsseant.    His  grandfaOMr.  Cbi1»> 
topber  (SUuflo)  Oatron.  tmmlgratad  to  Fnmsylvaala 
to  ITW.  with  bis  wttto  and  several  obOtai,  *bsoldsB^^ 
Catron,  father  of  our  subject.   The  faafly  removed  to  Vteglnia. 
Peter  Oatron.  bom  In  Oennany,  senred  In  tbeAinartaua  "Muf 
John  Catron  was  bom  In  tbe  now  Oraifvm  County,  va..  In  «fcs 
1781.   In  lao*  Peter  Oatooo  and  bis  famUy  moved  to  W^y^Owm^, 
Ky..  whero  the  parents  rasMad  duitng  the  remaladar  of  thsMr  Uvea. 

Probably  beeanm  John  Catron's  IMhar  oovOd  net  read  ■ngUrtt. 
the  son  instated  on  studying  MafiMx  grammar  ln_J«vf»g»nes  to 
lAtln.  much  to  tbe  dlagust  of  bis  tsaohsr,  Jamea  Wltbsf^poon.  a 
P^S^tertan  eletgyman.  The  story  totoM  tottsdjaiy  of  8.  ■. 
LaughMn  that  Oatron  was  pmslng  through  IfemnnvOls,  Tann..  «b 
one  occasion  In  1818  and  saw  a  oopy  of  Blatr'to  Rhatorlc  on  a 
counter  of  Buchanan  ft  Laugbllnii  store.  Although  wttbout  ready 
cadi,  he  arranged  to  buy  the  book  on  credit  and  returned  later  and 
nald  the  pundiase  prtoe.  T^oee  familiar  with  that  textbook  know 
^aX  It  was  used  tn  the  ooUeges  for  advanoed  rtndy  of  the  BngHah 
tanguBoe.  Sdiools  were  few  and  far  between  In  the  watoru  coon- 
try  to  those  daya,  and  tt  Is  no  smaU  wonder  that  young  Oatron 
was  able  to  attain  enviable  proadsncy  In  hMory,  gangrapny.  and 
literature,  -me  Bible,  being  the  dally  reader  to  ^f^J"*^"^ 
was  thoroc«hly  abaorbed  by  the  young  student.  ItnotOi 
life  John  Catron  enjoyed  reading  the  «*M5«i.«2L_^  «.^  -i 
by  Inrlng's  Knickertiocker  History  of  Hew  Tork.  RumelBHlstaryaC 
BagtandT  and  Gibbons'  Bbrtory  of  the  DeeUae  and  VaU  of  the 
llTBn*T*  Bnplre.  . 

John  Catron's  flrat  appearance  to  Tannessse  was  as  a  driver  of 
cattle  and  grocan  of  his  fatlier'B  racing  stallion  AgrtoOto.  about 
which  many  stories  wne  told.  One  story  rdatod  on  very  rallabls 
authority  Is  that  both  Catnm  and  his  wife  lint  rod*  toto  tearta. 
Ttan..  astride  Agrloola.  In  1813  Oatron  settled  at  Qparta  and  took 
UD  tba  study  of  tew  with  Geofge  W.  OIMbs. 
Se  msssacre  of  the  nnlsan  at  Port  lOms  by  —  .. 
stirred  the  people  of  Tanneasee  to  a  aptrtt  of  revenga. 
volunteered  to  (^pt.  John  H.  Andsraon'te  enwpany  of 
TTinnf  ane  Bcgiment  and  maitthed  awav  to  Aluaa 
aoldlcr  under  Andrew  Jackson.  Be  paixklpatod  to 
on  the  Oooea  Blvar  and  around  TaUadega  and 
•Blftr  aaiaart  ttae  was  avgaaat  aailar  to  OoL 


and  Oatron 

the  Bscood 

as  a  prteato 
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cwnmanilfir  of  tiM  ragtmant.  CKtron  had  not  been  01  a  day  In  hla 
life  until  the  hardttilpa  and  prlTatlons  of  the  Creek  War  ao  In- 
o^MkCltatad  him  that  he  waa  l^mght  back  to  Tenneeeee  In  a  wagon; 

■BtabUahlng  a  frtendahlp  with  Zeaae  Thomaa.  who  was  Attorney 
general  of  the  Vw^  third  ludldal  circuit,  oomprlalng  the  coontlea 
at  Smith.  Warren.  Sumner.  Franklin.  Orerton.  White,  and  Jackaon, 
Catron  cucceeded  to  much  at  Thcmias'  hiw  practice  when  the 
latter  waa  elected  to  the  Fourteenth  Ccmgreaa  in  March  181S. 
ahoctty  before  Mr.  Catron  received  hie  law  llcenae.  In  the  fall  cf 
1815  the  Temeeiee  Leglalature  elected  Catron  to  a  a-year  term  aa 
attorney  general  for  the  circuit,  and  there  he  widened  hla  ac- 
quaintance and  gained  the  practical  experience  which  set  him  on 
his  way.  The  dockets  wcra  crowded  with  Indictments,  and  the 
Judge.  Nathaniel  W.  WUllams.  was  an  excellent  criminal  Uwyer 
who  "stood  firmly  by  Vba  State  and  leaned  stnmgly  against  the 
culprit.''  So,  aooordlng  to  the  attorney  genwal  himself.  "I  got 
on  very  well,  but  often  with  an  arrogance  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  CaaOcreagh.  for  blundering  in  my  law.  certainly,  if  not 
bad  grammar."  But  he  strove  to  learn,  and.  when  not  actually 
engaged  In  trial  work,  or  in  writing  bills  of  exceptions  for  adver- 
saries whom  be  had  dtf  eated.  Catron  was  listening  to  his  seniors 
present  dvU  causes,  principally  ejectment  and  unlawful  detainer, 
and  aoon  *^rT»Tn»  well-grounded  In  his  profeealon. 

llM  tewyers  traveled  the  circuit  on  hoceebock.  usually  on  Sun- 
days, and  eadi  man  was  wen  equipped.  He  carried  pistols  and 
bolstera,  chiefly  but  not  entirely  for  shew,  and  generaUy  afforded 
a  negro  waiter  on  a  second  horse  and  a  large  portmanteau  on  a 
led  third  horae  aa  a  parade.  Stopping  at  the  Uvems  Just  out- 
alde  of  the  county  towna  and  aaenrlatlng  with  the  attorneys  and 
attfffh^i  who  followed  the  court.  Catron  gained  an  indispensable 
knowledge  of  men  and  events.  Ttie  times  demanded  the  common 
touch,  and  no  western  ■taliniiisr  had  arrived  without  It.  Indeed, 
iton.  Clay.  Poilc.  and  others  made  certain  that  they  did 
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On  the  advice  of  Oeneral  Jackson.  John  Catron  moved  to  Nash- 
ville at  the  end  of  the  year  1818.  The  next  year  waa  a  disastrous 
In  the  commercial  history  of  the  Nation,  and  the  oourts  cf 
accumulated  more  than  2.000  caaea.  Alrrioet  Im- 
mediately Mr.  Catron  had  a  large  and  profltable  practice.  The 
NaahvUle  bar  waa  inferior  to  none  In  the  Tinted  States  in  con- 
teats  InvoMiv  eonflletlng  titles  to  land.  In  thla  branch  of  the 
latv  Mr.  Oatron  exeelled  alao.  and.  with  his  uncommon  capacity 
for  labor  and  his  ambition  to  win.  ha  became  a  formidable  an- 
iTg^*^  In  any  controversy.  He  was  not  an  orator,  did  not  have 
a  pjaaslng  voloe.  or  graceful  gestures,  did  not  present  an  eqie- 
elally  saethadical  argument,  but  waa  earnest  and  reeouroettil.  and 
hla  tenacity  waa  without  limit.  In  mppeunxux  John  Catron  was 
ft  *«-*'— «""»*g  figure,  more  than  0  feet  tall,  and  of  large  frame. 
Be  had  penetrating  black  eyea.  anqde  dark  hair,  a  large  noee,  and  a 
J^w.  Hla  in***'**-  attracted  attention,  and  hla  supreme  self- 
begat  the  confidence  of  hla  cUanta. 
0  yaacB  of  very  active  practice  of  the  Iftw  in  Nashville. 
Jobn  Catron  waa  alactad  ft  Justice  of  the  Supmne  Court  of  Xrrors 
and  Appeala  to  fill  ft  vacancy  created  by  the  resignation  of  Judge 
William  L.  Brown,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  early  Tennessee  law- 
Jndpa  Bobsrt  Whyta.  Judge  Jacob  Peck,  and  Judge  Nathan 
I  for  a  time  Judge  John  BaywoOd  and  Judge  Bnury  Crabb, 
Judge  Cntron'a  first  assorlatwe  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  Xrrors 
and  Appeals,  and  the  earlier  volumee  of  Tergn^  Beporta  reflect 
the  eoBoeUenoe  of  that  court.  There  are  dissenting  oplnkms  in 
atniTuHTV^.  although  Judge  Catron  oppoeed  them  except  when 
questions  of  constitutional  law  were  Involved,  and  the  court  did 
not  heettate  to  declare  acta  of  the  legialftture  unconstitutional. 

Hm  appellate  Judges  also  hdd  the  chancery  courts  from  1821  to 
18ST.  and  Juatloe  Cfttron.  8tttli«  as  chanctflor.  held  the  first 


chanesry  oourt  in  Wsst  Ttansasse  at  Jackaon  In  1825.   Common  law 
and  equi^  became  deeply  ingrained  in  Ttamassse.  and  the  Judgea 
laid  the  fowndatlona  of  the  new  em  in  Tenneesee  Jurlqprudenoe 
which  foltowed  adoption  of  the  Oonatttutloa  of  1834. 
It  waa  aald  that  Judge  Catron  waa  elevated  to  the  Supreme  Court 


of  Tanoaasae  for  the  purpose  of  broakliiff  an  Impaaee  which  existed 
on  a  quaatton  Involving  the  law  of  real  property.  The  controversy 
for  almoat  a  quarter  of  a  century,  partfy  becauae  of  a 
Item  of  caae  reporting.  One  achool  of  Judgee 
laaia  open,  advaraa  posaaasion  of  land  under 
color  of  title  had  to  oe  connected  with  a  grant  from  the  State,  and 
another  Inalatad  that  tha  statute  did  not  require  the  occupant  to 
dKatgn  hla  tttla  from  the  State  In  order  to  estaldlah  hla  right  to 
tha  land  after  Tjrears'  actual,  oontmuous.  adverse  poesesaion  under 
color  of  title.  Ine  question  came  on  squarely  before  the  court  in 
the  ease  of  £om  v.  Loot  (2  Terger.  288  (1828)).  and  waa  set  at  reat 
by  the  opinion  of  Judge  Catron,  who  held  that  title  did  not  have 
to  be  rtaralgnert  from  the  State  If  tha  statutory  raqulrementa  of 
adverse  poasaaalnn  and  color  of  title  had  been  eetabllshed. 

"^he  statute  having  made  no  aaoaptlona  against  one  purchasing 
and  holding  poaataalon.  with  the  knowledge  he  waa  not  acquiring 
a  good  title  at  the  time  he  ohtalnod  the  conveyance  under  which 
ha  se^s  protection,  tha  oourts  have  no  power  to  make  any;  to  do 
ao  would  be  legislating.  •  •  •  liseptlons  engrafted  by  the 
eourts  upon  statutaa  have  snffiflepUy  aflleted  other  countrlea  to 
warn  Tteneaaee  of  so  great  an  evU;  the  preoent  oourt  has  rejected 
aveiy  such  abeRatton.** 

The  oourta  of  tha  early  days  molded  aa  effectively  as  the  schools 
and  diurehSB  the  ooaiduct  of  tha  people,  and  the  hahlta  and  prac- 
tleaa  of  franMor  daya  often  had  to  be  dealt  with  aummarlly  in 
to  be  controlled.  TIm  reporta  indicate  that  convictions  for 
few.  but  that  kUUngs  growtng  out  of  affrays 
was  aa  outrtandlag  vir- 


tue. Justice  Catron's  famous  opinion  in  CaMn  M.  Smith  v.  State, 
1  Tercet,  228  (1829),  put  an  end  to  the  code  duello  In  Tennessee^ 
probably  because  the  lawyers,  more  often  than  other  dtlaena. 
became  invcdved  m  the  manly  art  of  dueling. 

The  Tennessee  Legislature  of  1800  passed  an  act  dlsqxialifylng 
from  holding  any  <^ce  of  honor  or  profit  a  person  guilty  of  giving 
or  receiving  a  challenge  for  the  piirpose  of  fighting  a  duel  within 
or  without  the  State.  In  sustaining  the  Judgment  of  the  cinnilt 
court  striking  Smith's  name  from  the  roll  of  members  of  the  bar 
of  Maury  Coimty,  because  he  had  fought  a  duel  In  Kentucky,  Judge 
Catron  wrote  an  opinion  which  Is  a  fine  example  of  diction,  sounid 
conunon  sense,  and  Judicial  Judgment.  It  is  also  a  scathing  arraign- 
ment of  the  false  Ideas  of  honor  and  bravery  which  led  to  what  the 
Justice  characterized  as  "wicked  and  willful  murder."  Invective 
and  sarciism  are  presented  in  a  masterly  fashion,  and  the  opinion 
can  be  read  with  profit  by  the  members  of  the  bar  today. 

After  deecriblng  the  types  of  people  who  gave  and  accepted 
challenges  and  their  reasons  for  so  doing.  Judge  Catron  aaserta 
that  miLTder  and  revenge  do  not  constitute  redress:  "This  is  not 
the  precept  our  Savior  taught,  our  religion  Inculcates,  and  our 
laws  enjoin:  malice,  vengeance,  and  crime  have  no  place  but  ta 
the  catalog  of  Iniquity.  If  one  respectable  man  says  a  harsh  and 
inJuriouH  thing  at  another,  it  Is  almost  uniformly  In  some  mo- 
ment of  high  excitement.  In  the  bar  or  elsewhere — ^the  result  of 
instant  and  angry  passion,  of  which  the  offending  party  in  a  few 
hours,  when  he  bec<»nes  cool,  is  heartily  ashamed.  Most  willingly 
would  he  make  reparation,  had  he  an  opportimlty;  but  he  caU'- 
not  nor  will  not  be  bullied  into  it  by  threats  of  punishment.  Let 
the  offended  party  wait  \mtll  the  excitement  has  paused  off,  and 
he  will  generaUy  find  half  the  sin  resting  upon  himself;  were 
the  writer  to  Judge  from  his  own  experience,  this  would  be  a 
small  allowance.  He  should  then  go  to  the  offender  in  a  firm, 
serious,  and  J\ist  temper  and  inquire  of  him  the  reason  for  Um 
injury:  he  will  then  hear  his  own  fault  for  half  the  excuse,  the 
angry  and  excited  passions  of  his  neighbor  for  the  other  half; 
here  the  matter  will  end.  almost  as  assuredly  as  that  God  la 
Just.  I  ask  every  gray-headed  man  in  American  society.  Did  thla 
course  ever  fail  you  with  a  man  worthy  ot  your  notice?" 

Nine  years  later,  when  Justice  Catron  was  on  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  the  reverberations  of  his  antlduelling  (pinion 
must  have  been  heard  there,  because  the  Supreme  Court  spread 
a  resolution  <m  its  mlnutea  declining  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
CongresBman  Jonathan  Cilley,  who  had  been  killed  in  a  duel  with 
CcmgresBman  WUliam  J.  Graves.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  be> 
lleve  that  Justice  Catron's  vehemeno  on  the  subject  waa 
.xeasserted. 

The  ease  of  State  v.  Smith  and  Lane  (2  Yerger.  272  (1829)). 
dlsqiialtfylng  the  defendants  from  holding  public  office  for  5  yeara 
because  of  gaming,  is  a  rugged  analysis  of  the  early  statutes  on 
the  subject  of  lotteries,  and  Judge  Catron  waxed  eloquent  in  in- 
veighing against  the  games  of  faro,  high  card,  loo,  and  other 
highly  speculative  enterprises  which  have  not  altogether  disap- 
peared from  modem  society. 

"Not  only  ruin  and  beggary,  but  dninkenneas,  la  almost  tml- 
formly  the  effect  of  gaming;  the  two  vices  combined  are  more 
Ukely  to  sap  the  foimdatlons  of  our  institutions  than  all  others 
put  together.  There  is  implanted  in  the  nature  of  man  an  in- 
clination to  gamble,  which  of  all  others  Is  most  dlfflciilt  to  bring 
within  the  restraints  of  law.  The  Indian  will  stake  his  wife,  tho 
ancient  German  would  stake  himself,  to  gratify  the  passion. 
From^these,  Sir  William  Blackstone  supposes  our  ancestors  must 
have  Inherited  it,  and  entailed  it  upon  their  descendants.     •     •     • 

"We  wish  to  set  forth  the  wise  policy  of  Tennessee,  not  by  decla- 
mation but  by  our  knowledge  of  practical  truths;  still  the  mel- 
ancholy desolation  of  the  mind  of  man  In  ruins  cannot  be  given 
as  a  fact;  it  must  be  described.  To  protect  man  against  the  frenxy 
of  Us  own  mind,  we  have  legislated.  We  are  called  upon  to 
execute  the  laws  up  to  their  highest  penal  sanction,  that  of  de- 
priving a  citizen  of  his  equal  rights  to  hold  office  with  his  fel- 
low men;  we  find  the  law  constitutional,  imperious  In  its  com- 
mands, and  are  determined  firmly  and  fully  to  execute  it.  *  *  * 
The  officer  entrusted  with  public  money  who  gambles,  be  his  In- 
tentions ever  so  honest,  is  as  dangerous  so  far  as  the  public  la 
concerned,  as  the  man  who  deals  at  faro,  or  who  cheats  with  halls 
and  thimbles.  •  •  •  Many  will  exclaim,  the  statute  could  not 
have  meant  us  whose  offense  is  too  slight  to  deserve  any  punl&h- 
ment.  much  less  so  severe  a  penalty  aa  the  loss  of  our  dearest 
right  as  citizens  of  a  free  country.  The  legislature  has  said,  and 
we  repeat  It,  'If  you  have  ever  gambled  for  a  dollar,  thou  art  the 
man  intended.' " 

A  salutary  construction  by  Judge  Catron  of  the  early  statutes 
relating  to  bastardy  proceedings  may  not  accord  with  the  present- 
day  demands  of  women  for  equal  rights,  but  it  has  survived  tha 
intervening  112  years.  It  is  the  case  of  Goddard  v.  State  (2  Yer- 
ger. 96  (1825)).  In  which  an  eOort  was  made  to  compel  examina- 
tion In  open  oovat  ot  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child.  Al- 
though a  defendant  in  a  criminal  case  has  the  right  to  be  faced 
by  his  accusers,  this  Is  a  wholesome  exception  for  the  reasons 
given: 

"Both  decency  and  policy  forbid  that  she  should  be  brought  into 
court,  and  compelled  to  expose  her  own  shame.  It  requirea 
little  knowledge  of  the  female  character  to  predict  that  such  an 
open  exposure  of  the  frailty  and  vice  of  the  woman  would  tend 
to  tear  away  the  film  of  modesty  she  has  left,  and  turn  her 
loose  xapon  eoctety,  profilgate  and  shameless;  whereas  every  days' 
eiperlenoe  proves  that  if  women  thus  unfortunate  are  ah- 
■tracted  from  exposure  to  the  ridicule  of  society  for  a  length  of 
ttme,  tlwy  recover  in  some  degree  their  «»«*"<  w«g^  ^ba  In  very 


lUBy  tna^»**«—  tbeir  vtrtoons  habita.    Hofdiy  any 
be  conceived  bettor  calevlated  to  drtv  llo^aeipei 
a  womm  who  has  already  departed  tttm  the  path  of 
tB»«^.  an  open  eaamteatlon  before  a  oourt  and  larfs 
wfddi  aba  is  eompdled  to  eiq>oee  her  own  ahandoniaa 

Judge  Catron>  flret  8  yean  en  the  bendk  avMentty 
his  popularity  beeaaae,  w»on  tho  legW^ure  cf  l«l_^ 
ad  movldlnf  for  a  <flilef  Joetloe  of  ^e  Oourt  of  Bmrs  and  Ap- 
peals  to  be&cted  by  the  general  aseenddy.  /ud«a  <M«n 
Massodate  Juatlee  and  was  elected  ehlef  Jnatloe.  Jttdge 
Oreen  being  deeted  to  the  vacant  plaea  of  eaennletfi  |ut>ee. 

Ty>  ft  considerable  degne,  the  vaork  of  ^*^^^>""*"* 
oourt  under  Chief  Jtwtloe  Catron  baa  been  ftagottoute  tfta 

of  thne  and  In  the  sweeping  ftwfty  of  tte  reflnameata  of 

law  by  sUtutory  enactments.     The  TBonassaii   Ouamlimiun  of 

to  1888  will  whet  tbm  appetlta  of  any  legal 

latlon  of  the  State  was  oempoeed  prtnetpia^ 

staves,  and  Indians,  and  Chief  Jnatloe  0"*««5_.  . 

exceptional  knowledge  of  tha  e— tow  and  prolnania  off 
groups. 

One  of  the  gteatost  eaaas  In  the  Jtadletal  hMorr  of 

18  that  of  ««*e  ▼.  PoremmH  (8  Terger.  188  (1»») )  v.^*™**-  • 
Cherokee  Indian,  had  been  Indicted  for  the  murder  oJ**n 
Walker,  a  Cherokee  Indian  chief.  The  ortane  waa  oommittodu 
itaiSna  Oonnty,  which  wma  then  In  the  caMtokae  nation.  W*unr 
had  been  a  striking  figure,  and  had  so  attmeted  tHe  young  dangh- 
ter  of  Col.  Betura  J.  Melge.  the  Indian  agent,  thatjfcejan  away 
and  married  »*"»,  and  beeame  an  Indian  qveen.  Tha  TwMsoeee 
leglalature  of  1888  had  poesed  an  ac*  eartmdlng  ttae  erhnhial  laws 
oT T^nneasee  to  the  erlmee  of  nrarder.  npe,  and  lareeagr  ooenmltted 
In  that  part  of  tho  Gherokee  nation  lying  wfthln  tha  State. 

The  act  was  alta^ed  as  uBOonatttutlonal  and.  In  soi^alnnig  m 
eonstltntlonamy.  Chief  Jtwtloe  Catron  delivered  tbm  opinlanof 
the  court,  Jnstlee  Green  wrote  a  eoneorrtng  opinten.  ,»_f*idg» 
Peck  dissented.    JOehna  W.  Oaldw«Il.  author  of  fbeBeneh  and 

Bar  of  Til —  n   eays  that  nhe  o^nlona  are  undotftaCedly  the 

moet  learned  In  oar  reporta".  and  that  -Juetloe  Oatooa-s  fV^^on 
la  of  mealetdable  value  to  the  etndent  of  history,  so  wen  as  to  the 
Uwyer."  He  traces  the  Boropean  baa^gronnd  of  tbm  saMMnant 
of  the  New  World,  the  ooKmua  duffters.  the  Indian  traatlae.  Con- 
ILiCMlmTl  acts.  State  statacsa,  and  othar  rtominients  «»na^ 
l^oettOO  years.  Be  eetabUalMe  brilliantly  that  «>•  m^T^  «< 
America  had  some  of  the  attributes  of  a  crusade.  "*  w^  «^ 
right  to  subdue  and  govern  infidel  savagea  was  given  to  tt>e  lhe» 
dtaistlan  dlsuoverer.  By  successive  steps  Judge  Patron  daveicya 
the  extenslan  of  this  authority  from  the  fcgUsh  Orawn  ♦P^Wo'tt 
Carolina,  then  to  •mmemttt.  and  than  lawfWly  eMrelead  bf  tHe 
General  Aasembly  of  our  State. 

Slavery  fumhAied  many  questlona  which  had  to  ba 
and  the  Court  waa  often  called  on  during  JufMoe  *»-*— 
bency  to  determine  difficult  jesuse  .ratattog  to 
Negroes  t.  Dt^b*.  •  Terger.  119  (W»l)i.?'««;2*J*»  *SS* Ji 
emancipated  davas  under  ^erioas  etatutoa.  gyyy^  .~..*S 
of  1881.  which  requlrad  stavy.  when  mannmiged.  8o  ba  -~7^^ 
beyond  the  Umlto  of  the  Stato.    Cbiaf  Juatloe  Ortwa  wrpte  a 

bs^£e  ottea.  and  deekfinf  ««»  Ik  wooM  be  uuijaaMi/  for  the 
ftwd  negroes  to  be  dq»ortejr  to  AMoa.  ,^y°y,J«»"gg».$S; 
sm^t  the  vtewB  of  Associate  Juatloe  Ortiun  cf  the  Pnitod  Stalaa 
Buuwme  Court  when  the  Dred  8ea«t  ease  waa  unflnr  uawniisaTimi 
eotSd  have  aaeertalned  tram  ruh^t  »w§tmn  v.  Dobbs  tha  bent  eg 
ndnd  of  one  of  the  mftjorlty  in  the  nod  8M  diiilalnai         _.  . 

•Tfte  mjuetloe  of  forcing  our  freed  neg^eeoa  e<»  jyr  Diiiia 
without  their  consent,  when  we  are  wholly  unwIBIng  to  ba 
aSlleted  with  ttwn  ooonetves.  is  so  plain  and  dtrsot  a  iluianaaoc 
moral  duty  aa  to  Inhibit  this  court  from  talEbBg  maA  a  mm^. 
To  treat  our  nrighbora  unJusOy  and  emdiy,  and 
them  our  enemies,  is  bad  poOey  and  contrary  ta 
est    *    *    *.  _ 

-Soppon  the  noDidavchaldlng  States  northwest  «tf  Hm  OMa 
wcxa  wimzig  to  reoelva  our  freed  nogroee  (a  enporttton,  by  the 
way.  whS5r  untrue),  would  It  be  good  poacy  to  uo  totooato  them 
on  our  borders,  beaide  our  great  rtvew,  forming  wietmad^ee 
avTo  oolonlf*  to  constant  tntereourae  with  our  ■avesr  ^»ey 
^st  live  to  nelgl^Mrhoods  separ»ted  from  the  whitoa.  Th«r 
eondttien  has  and  wfll  prsiiiBle  totermarriagee  and  deae  aaaoela- 
tlon.  That  such  a  pc^ralatlon  tohabtttng  a  eountty 
jWooM  become  a  moet  dangerous  reeeptade  to  our  •>«•— 
and  a  grlefoua  irfBlctlon  to  ttie  State  ahei'e  ^i*" 
oureehres,  need  on^  be  stftted  to  gate  unlvwaal 
ttiwii  would  soon  come  when  the  attempt  to  acne  on  tne 

bored  daves  woidd  produce  war  with  "iMh  a  peo^  — ^^ 

eonislon  with   the    State   wlthta    whoee  ioriadleUea   they   la- 

"Tha  Slave  Who  letieivee  ttia  protection  and  care  of  a  trterahle 
master  holds  a  oondttlon  hare  superior  to  the  negro  who  is  freed 
from  domestic  stavery.  Bte  Is  a  reproach  and  a  bywordirilhthe 
slave  himself,  who  tannta  his  fellow  dave  by  telUng  Um  "he  is 
northlesa  aa  a  fkca  negro*  *  *  *.  Nothing  can  be  mne^mtrue 
%y\^ii  that  the  free  negro  is  more  xeapectabto  aa  a  memher  of 
•ociefer  to  the  nonatavdiolding  tiian  to  ttke  riaveholding  States. 
m  eajfStx  ha  is  a  degraded  outcast  and  faia  fancied  freedom  a 
^Musion.** 

In  these  daaa  of  the  rise  of  the  doctrine  of  the  smMdorltj  of 
human  rights  over  property,  tt  is  fateraatlngte  record  that  John 
Oatron.  to  CMiht  v.  Tomh;  (4  Tenser.  SXS  (MBS) ).  erWetaadwioi 


aO  hla  Bight 


"Tvm  provisions  to  our  statute  book  hava 


Out 


mon  taw,  fOundsd  o 

Ookft  nor  lllauislws 

Ohrtatlan  rsUglon.  and 

among  an  Christiana,  tha  h 

of  his  life,  oontraettag  that  an  cf  his  wortdly 

wife. 

"AO  theae  high  sanetlanB  of  the  flnt  of  rights  af 
are  set  at  naught  by  the  aet  of  list,  eo     '        ' 
apeeta.    Widowhood  and  poverty  to  tha  Blato  of 
sociated  to  tba  mind,  with  but  now  and 
eneptkm  to  relieve  our  suffering  syrapsthtse  firaaa 
misery.   The  aflusnt  wife  reduced  to  an  hour  to  the 
widow  pri— nta  a  oontreat  wiiSi^  for  bold 
paralMt  to  tha  wdluary  misfortunee  incident  to  human  life 
off  from  dower,  at  tha  freak,  or  by  the  erwseionsi  m  wlB  c 
pated  hablte  of  the  hueband,  untU  nothing  of  the  reel 
worthy  of  the  name  ot  dower.  Is  left  to  her  an  hla  death; 
the  oorry  plttanee  of  a  child's  part  of  tha  psreeak 
generally  a  taage  and  often  a  ha^laea  tasaily  of 
handa,  nalthar  energy  nor  diaidty  of  eonduot  can  be 
the  widow,  or  ta  pomlMe  to  moat  oaaaa.    The 

memoOer.  It  matters  UtHe  that  they  hava  property:  to  her  tiMy 
look  for  support  and  edueatton:  there  It  ta  that  morsllty.  todurtn' 
and  pruprtaty  ahoOld  and  oraat  be  mainly  taught.  Th  thta  end. 
the  widows  meana  ara  greatly  taadaquata  to  thta  State:  whoDy 
^f^  In  iju jt  nM^^nD^S." 

Thus,  at  tha  ride  of  being  weartaoms.  I  hava  skatehed  the  work 
of  Chief  Justtoe  Oatron  whfle  on  the  benOh  of  Vanneeeee.  be- 
cause it  tathsrs  that  hta  aeooapllslunente  appsar  and  hta  asspto 
capacity  for  tazsar  aervloe  on  the  nmted  Steitas  Sivteaae  Oourt  ta 
evident.  No  mention  ta  posslhla  ot  many  other  leadtof  Tan- 
neseee  caees  to  which  Judge  Oatron  wrote  mdnlona.  rot  ex- 
ample, Orminger  ▼.  StaU  (8  Teyr,  488  (1880)).  ta  tbm  tora- 
runner  of  a  long  tine  ot  eslf  ^tafsnte  oaeaa,  ta  whtah  proof  of 
pursuit  and  retreat,  coupled  wMdH  fear  of  bodily  harm,  required 
acquittal;  and  the  two  dramatto  eassa  of  Ossipbsif  ▼.  flsul  (8 
Terger,  548  (1888)),  and  TUut  ▼.  Oempbeil  (T  Ttavar.  818  (1886)), 
to  whldi  Judge  Catron  wrote  both  optntana,  and.  ta  tha  tatter, 
reversed  hta  former  dectaton.  are  noteworthy  to 

Although  not  as_  sAolarty  as  Jiis  aasortrti 
dominated  the  oourt  by  hta  totalltaent  pel  state 
moved  by  the  political  dangers  of  Just  but  uupopular  ndtai^ 
and  waa  unwavning  to  hta  eonvtation  ttiat  no  taial  quasttan  waa 
ever  decided  finally  untn  tt  waa  decided  eorreetly.  And  whan  ha 
believed  that  he  was  right.  JUatles  Oatron  undertook  to  sustato 
hta  position  by  every  argnmant  at  hta  ontmnand.  eanaaausntly 
betog  cterged  at  thnee  by  hta  enandaa  as  betag  an  tatenssly 


Judge  Oatron  waifr^y^  aa  Chief  Joatlee  untU  tha  Court  ot 
Brrors  and  Appaeta  waa  sniiaieedad  by  the  Wine  ana  Ooot  «t  Itei- 
iiiaaiiii  to  IWT and  was  Oa  flnt  and  tbe  only  aaa  to  bold  tha 
title  of  dktaf  jostloe  to  Tiiiiiiiiwiii  prior  to  tha  Wbr  bat« 
Btataa.  Be  waa  a  candidate  beCore  tha  taMatva  tar  a  . 
the  new  oonr^  but  was  defeated  through  Whig  toUoanaa  by 
Oteen.  cwronia  friend.  Andrew  Jbekaon.  had  taft  tha  State  to 
coma  PreaUtent  at  the  united  State*,  and  hta  politteal 
taken  advaataca  of  hta  aheanea  to  boOd  an  ofpoilnf  party  to 
Tbunaasea.    Jtidge  ObtRm  had 

dauxited  and  threw  an  hta  energtaa  into  the  uwwsiianl  to 
act  tha  camipalgn  beinc  made  bv  the  Whigs  to 

White  of  TiiiuiiaBMi  to  the  PrasidsniT  of  .  .^. 

ran  had  bean  an  advtsor  and  oorrenoBdent  ot  ftaBsnl  Jaekaan. 
and.  with  IWk  Orundy.  Jkun  K.  Fott.  and  <tava  Jokam.  beeama 
one  of  tha  four  pfOais  of  Jackneiiaui  ta  Taaneasse.  Judge  White 
having  been  nomtoated  aa  tha  Whig  caudfctate  for  PreaMnt.  a  de- 
tersalnsd  fight  waa  made  to  prevant  hta  osftytaf  Ttein— ee  over 
Martto  Tan  Baren,  and  Jndpa  Oatron  made  a  MiMMm  but  un- 
avalltiv  stn«gta  i«atnst  the  rising  tftde  of  Whigtam  ta  Che  State. 
General  Jadson  and  tha  then  Wanetnr  White 

other,  but  White  was  of  an  tedepeadan*  nature.         

eould  not  brook  polltteal  tadepeadsnee.    Judip  <tata«B% 
nsH  to  *"g^"»  ttw  seholadrf; 
gatoed  Oeaaal  Jbekaon's  laatj 
t*»*f^i*mm  of  the  Fieeidanf 

Obviowly.  tha  oneer  of  Jbhn  Oatraa  en  tha 
the  united  states  cannot  ba  rsvlewed  to  oai 
wtthto  the  year  after  the  ouulniiallon  of 
ywimn  wlthto  a  similar  toterval  after  tha  dsath  mt  the  Ohtat 
Justice,  ftrrrrt-**  Justlee  Oatron  ___-^ 

nine  Presidenta  and  ttie  Civil  War.    In  no  period  of 
our  country  was  the  Supreme  Court  put  to  i 
experlenoed  by  tha  Ihney  Court.    *nha  period 
laao  was  an  eta  of  liberal  legtalatton-.  aaya  <» 
of  the  btagraphcn  of  tbm  Court,  and  y  wae  ht^^  ,_ 

the  courts,  amid  ench  prograariva  wmdlMiiai^  i^MM  M^uliu  a 
new  outlook  reapoaalve  theretoT;  but  tha  ekanse  ot 

from  vestsd  property  rlghte  to  

welfare  of  the  ooeuaDmDity  nstnrally  geaarated  a  < 

which  pentsted  tartfl  asi  ^  ^.  ^ 

object  of  harsh  criticism  and  sheer  guitap  but^ 
•ooftiaziuedtodeddaMa 
tta  connnoB  Btajsaw, 
rtghte  ot  tha  BlaHe.  itbm  rigkte  ot  tadlvHltta, 
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of  tti  mwifitwn 
baadi  Indtvldval  Judge* 

liw  1^  ^g^  of  3t  to  ISk  and  took  bla 

tteOourt  Ui  WMhtq^ton  at  tba beglniUng «<  im.    ^«m 

to  tba  nwrtF  erwtad  alghth  diwilt.  oampcmAtt  tha  8t^ 

TinnrMMt  wbaia  ba  avrad  untU  1883, 

Uia  dreutta.  and  ba  waa  aaalgniil  to  tba 

'ifabould  ba  aald 

oa  etveutt. »  —  _    . 

and  lodfa  CatRm'a  kiioi«lad|a  of  tba  land  Uwa  waa 

Frtnartly  ba  baUavad  in  gtrtat  nSk  f ocoa  and  affaet  to 
^.  ^  ,^_l^  1^^^  ^  gmji^  ,,^  aattlar 

OB  tba  oChar  band,  tbrougbout  bla 

to  bto  endtt  tbat  ba  waa  miwIatTntlT  in  tba 
ana  Ooort  wbaa  tba  gigantic  land  fraudt  lo 
bf  OuitKna  Mlyata  was*  balng  perpatrstad  on 

lam.  bitbarto  unesplocad  by  Judga  Catron, 

OB  tba  dfBUlt.    Ha  traatad  bankruptcy  aa  a 

law  waa  a  growing  tarancb 

Oamn  gava  it  inaclal  atu^.    Howiaataad 

ainady  I^!^«t  to  btoi.  and  boadar  oontrovanlaa  wera 

wKbln  bla  graap.    Jttdia  Cation  navar  aougbt  to  taka  a 

not  In  tba  tfmX  pobUe  <|aaatioaa  befora  tba  Suprama 

On  ttoaa  laaoaa  ba  d«tazad  to  bla  aanloca,  but  ba  waa  of 

Tatna  to  tba  Ooort  In  tba  routlna  work  of  tba  baneb, 

mrpw*"*  only  bj  ona  of  tlraloM  anergy. 

m  wblcb  Juatlea  Oatron  wrota  tba  oplnton  of  tba 

Ooort  to  tbat  of  Bmak  o/  th*  United  8tmt€$  ▼.  iHmiel  et  oL 
(IS  Pal.  83).  It  lavolvad  qtMadona  of  buatoaaa  law,  cbanoary  prac- 
tka.  ft^v*  UBltatlana  of  acttona  Tba  opinion  la  daar,  oondn,  and 
Id  waa  a  tavocabla  Introduction  of  Judge  Catron  to  tba 
of  tba  Cblaf  Jiwtloa  and  Juatloaa  Story,  TluxnpaoQ. 
'  Baldwin.  Wayna,  Barboor,  and  McKlnlay. 
Tba  Inliraafliw  oMa  of  il«M»  iTcndatt  t.  Vnlied  St4U99.  ex  rO, 
Motet  a*  aL  (ISIWt.  8M),  alao  raaebad  tba  TJblted  Stataa  BapnoM 
OOvt  In  1888.    gfM*"  bad  bean  Poatmaatar  Oanaral  Injactom'a 

'  iiif***f*  tnatmotknia  fkom  tba  Prealdent, 
to  laaognlaa  certain  ptrttal  contract  «»*f*«»«T  wblcb  ba 
tlMM^  nnjoat.  altboogb  naigiaai  bad  raf erred  tba  disputed  Itema 
to  tba  aoUdtor  of  tba  Tiaaaiiij  for  adjnatment  and  aettlemant. 
Tba  ctocolt  eourt  ordwed  a  parenq>tory  mandamua.  and  tba  Poat- 
maatar  Oanaral  lauatiiufeil  a  writ  of  error  to  tba  Supreme  Court. 
JiMlCB  TbonnooB  dtflvered  tbe  optokm  of  a  dtrldad  Court,  boldtag 
tbiTtba  nrnneeiinip  did  not  Interfere  witb  tba  rlgbta  and  dutlea 
«f  tba  Baaeattva.  did  not  iBTCdva  any  eonfUct  of  powera  between 
tba  emootlia  and  Jodletal  departmanta  of  tba  Ooremment.  and 
tbat  OMHidemiM  laaoad  property  to  anfWee  performance  of  tba 
'  BlnMMlal  act  wbUbnettber  tba  Poatmaater  General  nor  tba 
lit  bad  autborlty  to  deny  or  controL  Cblef  Justice  Tteiay 
nctate  Joatifea  Oation  wrote  eepaxmto  dtaeentlTig  opinions 
tte  light  of  tbe  Ooort  to  order  mendamns  and  soatalnlng 
ttkm  takaa  by  tba  Poatmaatar  General.  Justice  Catron's 
Baa  flBlBlan  Is  pobiiabad  In  tba  Mpandli  to  IS  Patais. 

la  tba  ttakxwttm  year  Stokaa  braugbt  ault  for  damagea  against 
Ansa  im**f^  baeanae  of  Kandall'B  alleged  wrongful  act  and,  at 
•  Mai  la  Myfaasber  18U,  obtatiwd  a  vardlet  for  glljOOO.  Andrew 
and  lisrtln  Van  Bnran  teatlfled  in  tbe  caaa  by  depoai. 
gwHWI  waa  a  poor  man.  and  tite  judgment  meant  bank- 
If  imt  aat  aatda.  Oanaral  Jatfcson  felt  so  outraged  orer 
tbat.  at  tba  reqoaat  of  Ut.  yandan,  ba  aaked  Justice 
to  taka  a  ^welal  Uiieieet  in  tba  caaa  to  tba  end  tbat  full 
eoM  be  glwn  Xendan  by  tba  Vbttad  Btatea  Supreme 
B«ttoa  CMroa  aaaared  bia  old  fHand  tbat  tba  caae  would 
ba  bawd  by  tba  Soprema  Ooort  and  it  waa  (JTciidall  ▼.  Stokes, 
1  m  (1818).  Chief  JUatlea  Tanay.  in  an  opinion  from 
Jwdlaa  lfd«an  illeeentei!.  brtd  tbat  tbe  Postmaater 
not  llaUa  for  an  boneat  mlataka  In  tba  dlsebsrga  of 
hbi  oAslal  dttUea,  sad  tbat  Btokaa  having  proceeded  to  Judgment 

ooiyd  not  aftarwaid  maintain  tba  sqiarato 


of  tba  eaaea  pubHahad  In-tba  88  Tolomea  of 
durtu^  tba  nMaaberablp  of  Juatloa  Catron 
__  tba  Court  la  tbat  of  Oahias  t.  MU  at  al.  (U  Howard,  473 
(18K1))-  Tha  CMH  tavoivad  tba  dalm  of  Mrs.  Myra  Clark  Oalnea 
to  a  pari  of  tba  land  on  whleb  tba  dty  of  Itew  Oileana  la  now 
ailuatad  Tba  aaaa  bad  been  to  tba  Ohltad  Stotea  Suprema  Court 
throe  tlaaaa.  and  It  fril  to  JU4|a  Oatron  to  wrtto  tba  opmioa  of 
tba  Ooort  on  tba  iBnrtb  baailag.  Tba  dataimlnatfye  point  waa 
igltttnaey  of  Mka.  GahMk  who  sued  aa  tba  only  lagitlmato 
of  one  OattW  Oaik.  Tba  amout  of  work  naoaasary  to  a 
of  tba  f>ang>Tlnatei1  catnse  must  have  been 
OstroBli  oftmoB  (and  ba  atrove  man- 
(ajQr  to  witta  Short  apinlona)  uibmshiisiI  88  pagee  printed  In  aotan 
tna.  Tba  OBOfft  dheldad  tbat  tba  clalmairt  waa  not  tba  Uwful 
aMId  of  Danlat  Glaik  and  tbat  aba  coold  Inbartt  nothing  from 
ta  doalac  ^^  wmpntj  oplBlon.  Justice  Oatron  said:  TEba 
«f  laililiri  duty  reqniras  tbat  wa  Should  deal  with  wlt- 
and  with  man's  rights  aa  wa  iind  tbem:  aztd 
It  is  doBa  aa  basa.    But  wa  alaeareiy  regret  tbat  It  could  not  be 

that  woidd  most 


108  (1888)), 

and  his  opinion 

vtvtdly    portrayed    the 


etrsngth  of  ctaaraetar  of  the  Tfenneasean.  Thomas  Kalna,  a  fngl* 
tlva  ftom  Great  Britain,  was  arrested  on  a  warrant  Issued  by  • 
United  States  commissioner  at  tbe  Instance  of  tbe  British  consul 
In  Haw  York.  Tbe  Secretary  of  Stote  ordered  Kalna  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  consul  for  deportation,  and  the  prisoner  presented 
a  writ  of  habeas  carpus  to  Ifr.  Justice  Nels<m  in  chambers  be- 
cause the  Supreme  Court  was  not  In  seesion.  The  writ  wsa 
granted,  and  the  case  was  heard.  An  excerpt  from  Justice  Catrim'a 
0|/lnlon  dlamlsslng  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  quoted: 

"TlMre  Is  another  striking  oonslderatlcm  that  must  have  had 
weight  with  our  Government,  when  the  act  of  1848  was  passed. 
Judgee  and  State  num^strates  arrest  and  commit  our  own  dthsena^ 
without  eaeeptlon.  in  all  instancea,  and  for  every  grade  of  crlma 
and  offence  against  oiir  State  and  Federal  laws:  they  determine 
on  the  rights  of  the  prosecutor  to  commence  the  proceeding:  on 
the  suAdency  of  tbe  allldavlt  on  which  the  warrant  of  arrest  Is 
founded,  on  the  evidence  of  criminality  after  the  arrest  Is  made, 
and  Imprlaon  or  take  ball  preparatory  to  a  trial  in  court.  Of  thla 
there  la  no  comi^alnt.  nor  any  sumxwed  danger  of  oppreaalon.  aa 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  promptly  corrects  all  Irregularltlea. 
Why.  then,  should  a  foreign  criminal  be  more  tenderly  dealt  by? 
Be  too.  has  every  benefit  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpxis,  and  fur- 
thermore can  only  be  arrested  by  the  authority  of  his  own  gov- 
ernment, whereas  our  citizens  can  be  arrested  at  the  Instonre  of 
any  person  msKlpg  the  ivoper  allldavlt  that  the  crime  had  been 
committed  within  our  jurtsdletlon. 

"This  country  Is  c^>en  to  all  men  who  wish  to  come  to  It.  No 
question  or  demand  of  a  passport  meete  them  at  the  border.  He 
who  flees  fnm  crimes  committed  in  other  countries,  like  all  others. 
Is  adoaltted:  nor  can  the  common  thief  be  reclaimed  by  any  for^gn 
power.  To  this  effect  we  have  no  treaty.  But  It  Is  certainly  diie 
to  our  own  dtlsens  that  they  should  be  protected  against  mur- 
der^s,  and  ttaoee  who  attempt  to  murder:  and  against  plratea, 
houae  burners,  robbers,  and  forgers.  That  these  should  be  ex- 
truded, (m  the  demands  of  a  fOTelgn  government  where  the  crime 
waa  committed,  and  there  pimlshwl.  Is  due  to  htmianity.  Such 
wi^ed  and  dangerous  men  ought  not  to  remain  here." 

One  irbo  reads  Justice  Catron's  Supreme  Court  opinions  on 
queBtlons  of  land  tltlea  and  omveyanoea  is  attracted  by  tbe  number 
of  TiiiiiMiiBfis  caaea  cited  by  him  and  by  the  familiar  doctrines 
whldi  he  laid  down.  Readily  we  recognize  the  rule  in  Love  v. 
love,  tupra,  when  we  read  the  case  of  Freneh'M  Leasee  v.  Spencer, 
et  oL,  31  Howard.  338  (1868) .  concerning  the  validity  of  a  convey- 
ance of  landa  given  1^  Congresa  to  American  dtizena  living  In 
fsaiifi4*  at  tbe  time  of  the  War  of  1813  but  returning  to  the  service 
of  the  United  Statea. 

"The  act  of  1816  Involves  conslderatloas  different  from  the 
pnvlous  p.-ovlsions  for  the  protection  of  the  enlisted  common 
soidlnr.  A  class  of  active,  efficient  American  citizens  who  had 
emigrated  to  Canada  were  compelled  to  leave  there  on  the  War  of 
1813  breaking  out;  they  returned  to  their  own  country  and  went 
Into  service  and  when  the  war  was  ended,  both  officers  and  soldiers 
were  compensated  In  land  and  money  for  this  extraordinary  serv- 
tee.  The  act  of  Congreea  orders  the  warrants  to  be  delivered  to 
tba  reapeetive  owners,  to  be  located  by  them;  whereas  the  com- 
mon aoidlsr,  provided  for  in  the  acte  of  1811  and  1813,  did  not 
reoatva  bla  warrant,  but  the  Government  bound  Itself  to  locate 
the  bmd  at  ite  own  expense.  Congress  may  have  thought  It  not 
at  all  naoeaaary  to  guMd  the  Canadian  volunteers  agamst  being 
gTBrrtfr'b^  by  apetnilatars  and  deprived  ol  their  boimty  lands. 
llktB,  however.  Is  mere  conjecture.  The  act  of  March  6,  1816, 
baa  no  reference  to  or  necessary  connection  with  any  other 
bounty^Iaad  act:  it  is  plato  on  its  face  and  single  in  Ito  purpose. 
And.  then,  what  la  the  rule?  One  that  cannot  be  dqparted  from 
wttbout  aariinl-g  on  part  of  the  Judicial  tribunals  legislative 
power.  It  la  that  where  the  leglslatiire  makea  a  plain  provision. 
without  m*^T*g  *i^  exception,  the  courto  can  make  ncme. 
Meiver  r.  Beagmin  (3  Wheat.  35);  Patton  v.  McClure  (Sfartin 
ami  Tecger'a  Ten.  B..  345.  and  cases  cited):  Cocfce  A  Jocfc  v. 
VcOtoni*  (lb.,  865);  Smith  v.  rroup  (30  JOhns.,  33)." 

To  the  Incessant  reader  who  may  wish  to  pursue  further  the 
study  of  Justice  Catron's  opinions  for  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
foUowlng  are  ^<n^«t»^w^M^^<^  ««  demonstrating  the  versallty  of  the 
Jurlat:  BvfeuUng  v.  The  Dutch  Church  (16  Pet.  456  (1843)); 
the  United  Statea  v.  Botedor^  (11  How.  63  (1850));  Ive$  v.  the 
Merthmutaf  Baiik  of  Boston  (Admiralty).  (13  How.  159  (1851)); 
United  Stmtea  v.  The  Sank  of  the  United  Statea  (5  How.  883 
(1847)):  JfteovH  V.  Iowa  (7  How.  660  (1840));  and  many  others 
too  numecoua  to  list. 

Of  tbe  great  landmarks  In  the  Jxidlcial  history  of  the  United 
Stotes  S«qireme  Court  decided  during  Justice  Catron's  tenure  are 
thoae  w^ilch  the  giving  of  the  style  of  the  esse  will  can  readily  to 
mind  ttke  ooostltutlooal  quastlons  involved  and  decided.  In  these 
eaaea  Justice  Oatron  usually  filed  a  concurring  or  a  dissenting 
^twwuft  and  the  student  of  constitutional  law  baa  read  or  win 
read  them  aa  a  part  of  bla  legal  education:  Rhode  island  v.  Jfossa- 
ehaisctts  (13  Pet.  667,  15  Pet.  333.  4  How.  601) :  Bsnle  of  Auguata  T. 
garle  sf  aL  (IS  Pet.  810);  United  Statea  v.  Schooner  Amiatad  (15 
Pet.  618);  Orooes  v.  Slaughter  (15  Pet.  449);  Prigg  v.  Peniwyl- 
wnUa  (18  Pet.  638);  the  Ueenae  Caaea  (15  How.  564);  the  Paaaen- 
§er  Caaea  (7  Bow.  383);  the  Geneaee  Chief  et  al.  v.  Fttahugh  et 
oL  (la  How.  448):  jrrsmoiU  v.  United  States  (17  How.  543);  Piqua 
BrmnA  Bank  v.  JTnoop  (16  How.  360);  Z>od9e  v.  Woolaeg  (18  How.. 
831);  Strader  ▼.  Graham  (10  How.  83);  Ablcmon  t.  Booth  (31 
Bow.  808):  the  Prise  Coses  (3  Black,  635);  and  Dred  Scott  v.  5a»- 
ford  (10  Bow.  388). 
The  Dred  Soott  caaa  la  too  weU  known  for  discussion  here. 
of  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  tba 
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Justice  Catron  dalivasod  a 
eusied  genatally  with.  Chief  Juatloa  Tansy  and  Juatloaa  Wayne, 
Daniel.  Orler,  and  Campbell  In  holding,  not  oo^  that  a  Ifsgro 
souM  as*  be  ft  sMasB  of  the  UBMad  Bla>aa.  but  mad  finngsssa 
bad  no  paspsr  to  ■arlods  sbivsry  *«■  the  tsiiHifL_thaTaB(r 
1^.i«i«n«j  tb0  ifiasoort  *^T*^"^^—  ^^^  lainsisllliittnual  BasMvsr, 
judge  Chtron  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  Ju^pnent  of  the 
eireutt  eoort  In  Missouri  on  the  tauufltlsaey  of  tba  pka  to 


Judge  Catron'a  view  tbat  axtt'e  status  aftas  bla  return  to  the 
Stete  of  MElasoorf  mnst  depend  upon  the  law  cf  that  State  would 


a  br  the 
OotUa  do 


Missouri  Ooaspromiss  Act  would 

Jodty.  but  for  the  fact  that  Justices  McLsaa  and      ... 

to  vrtte  opmiona  iiTTn?— «*'g  and  sustaining  the  cuustllutlonallty 
of  the  asupnaiilsii  Act.  Jfceir  determiaatton  requlrad  the  ma^ 
Jatttjr  to  riri"*"**»'  tba  aslgiBftl  plsm  to  aaoldpasrtag  OB^ttsA 
point.  Thereupon.  aU  of  tbe  majority,  except  JuiMaa  Gstor, 
agiaed  that  the  Chief  Justice  should  write  the  oplnlan  of  tt>e 
Obort  and  should  cover  tfl  of  the  potato  tavolved:  and.  h»  —-'— 
to  orgs  Judge  Otim  to  adopt  that  pian.  Jw^ipa  C^'  ' 
uawoal  oooiae  of  wvltlag  a  twsiSilBntlal  Mtar  to 
my»hf\"^n.  ««<"— 1««  blm  that  the  quaatkm  of  the  eonstttutlon- 
alttT  of  the  insBoml  <r'wnr'¥f»"<—  line  would  be  dstarmlned.  and 
s^gealtag  that  I*,  "-r***"^  write  a  latter  to  J«i«e  Grtar 
uqelBg  that  ba  CsUow  the  cewraa  AsctdaA  upon  bgr  aU  flf  tta 
Justices  except  Judges  McLean  and  Curtis.  PresldsBt-rte^Bu- 
chanan  complied  with  Judge  Catron'a  raqjaest  and  ^^o*"  *o 
Judge  oner,  who  lepBad  la  euuadssias  givtog  a  iwsca^  af  ttie 

Tte  liasis  of  Jiiggte  OatroB  and  Orlas  and  PrssMant  risst 
Buehaaaa  would  not  bs  ragaBded  aa  ettdaal  ar  pB)par  at  tba  praa- 
eat  time,  but.  the  wrtttng  at  such  letten  ta  times  past  was  not 
-  -^^^  -   -     -    miafli^  to  Mr.  WsmB.  18 

aot  an  toftaquaBt  uasi'nacsi  fsr  the  Jodgsa  to  ItoV"*^  *» 
to  an  Intimate  friend  cr  ralattva.  the  probable  outeoma 
of  a  pending  case.  Judge  Curtis  had  ao  written  to  htsunde,  as 
to  this  voy  caaa,  dortag  the  prsfTtoos  year.  Jtt  ~ 
liidiiTiplI  to  the  babtt;  sad  It  ssema  to  hawe 
nropsi  pcactlosb  uposldad  the  asal  of  aacrecy  s 

The  Dnd  Scott  decision  not  only  precipitated  the  avll  War.  It 
deprived  the  Soareme  Court  of  Ite  Irifhimwe  for  mors  thaa  W 
paasa.  The  Oowt.  wadw  Chief  Jkatlee  Thnsy.  had  baguB  aa  a  pso- 
■issslm  tribonid  aad  had  eeBthnssd  so  untU  1888,  wheK  ths  iaa»* 
ttanary  phass  of  the  Court  eat  in.  largely  becaMaa  of  changes  to 
personnel.  During  the  CtvU  War  tbe  Oourt  waa  haTwUfapped  to. 
ito  work  aad  sasuBBSd  a  general  attitude  of  tfteBoa  to 

At  the.  utlaiiai  aL  the  Ctstl  Waa  Mr.  Aialt 
years  of  sge.  hastened  from  Washington  with 
waa  ill.  DeqjOy  depressed  over  the  direful  forbodtags.  snd  hoping 
untU  toe  last  that  his  bdored  Tyiinassww  woidd  net  lewre  tbe 
VnioB.  ha  want  to  WtohvWe  to  t^r  to  todaea  the  laadMa  to  the 
Stete  to  adhesoL  Hasdiy  had  Judge  Oatron  machad  MaabvUls  whan 
a  gzotq;»  oi  fUaoda  eaUed  on  him  and  told  hlnk  that  his  Ufa  would 
not  be  safte  to  bis  home  dty  If  he  maintained  his  sBegtanos  to 
ths  PSisral  OoferaaisBt.  Ba  loved  his  euuuUj.  whieb  ha  had 
teamed  to  look  upon  aa  an  inrtlasnhiWn  uaioa.  ssid  be  laCt  Hsste- 
vlUe  with  a  saddsBSd  hsart.  la  Ms  old  age,  he  had  fotmd  hlasaalt 
alienated  ftom  the  ssaodatlons  of  a  lifetime.  Ba  turned  bla  atten- 
tton  tothe  care  of  Mrs.  Oatron.  aad  nmrsed  her  back  to  health  about 
the  tiaoe  that  Ma  own  health  began  to  fan.  Ihthawtotfesrof  X86A-88 
Judge  <2atnm  waa  aiiiiismillj  aliesiil  fMm  the  Oeusti  and.  at  the 
doee  of  the  war,  returned  to  his  home  to  Hashvltle.  ti^iete  be  died 
en  Itoy  80.  1806.  Prcrldenoe  had  epeieA  him  to  Rve  long  enowh 
toase  peaee  agato  to  the  tamd  be  loved,  aad  isalasaWnu  of  the 
BMon  to  whtah  be  so  ataimcbly  aad  oantortanMy  lallMad.  At 
tfas  lsat»  he  mawt  have  dsaivsd  selaam  coasnlsflen  aad  aatto- 
flictton  from  the  rsalteatloB  thftt  hla  hopee  and  pcayen  fdr  • 
leunfled  country  had  bwn  aaswtfsd. 

It  would  be  hU4»proprlate  to  doae  thla  sketch  without  mste- 
ttoMM  the  haaoe  Bte  of  Ja^e  Gatresi.  Bs  1807.  he  asamad  MIh 
iffttfiH^  riilliliiBi.  of  Hashvllle.  Her  father.  Judge  JOha.  Chfldrias. 
waa  a  man  of  wealth  and  pramlaenoe,  and  tor  anmy  yean  waa 
Vattad  Olaiia  manhai  of  laa  waatssn  dtetrtst.  Bv  gmadtottsr 
was  General  Jaasaa  BobartsoB.  eae  of  the  toaadani  9l  VM^n^ 
Mrs.  Catron  waa  a  woman  of  duum  and  refinement,  and  poasessed 
also  the  reeolve  and  dmgence  to  make  oertato  that  every  oppor- 
tunity for  bee  hi^rff^r-  adsaneamsBt  waa  puaaed  to  fruition. 
She  and  Judge  Catrcm  had  no  children,  and  their  epeekma  home 
on  Cherry  Street,  opposite  the  MaaweU  House,  waa  a  center  of 
the  social  Ufe  of  Wsalwina.  Thflhr  ttieada  w«te  welcome  al^yi^ 
distinguished  visitors  tothe  State  capftid  usmdly  were  entertained 
to  the  Catron  home;  and  a  rosBi  was  kept  rsady  for  General 
Jackson  whanaiar  ha  went  to  the  dty.  Judge  Oatrtm  accumu- 
lated one  af  the  targsat  prltaite  Ibrarlss  to  the  Souffe.  aad  owned 
a  coUection  of  valuable  patottnga  aad  rare  Works  of  art. 

John  Catxon  exemplified  to  a  msaked  degree  one  of  the  distinc- 
tive advaadagea  of  the  Amarlran  form  of  OuteiiiiBaiit  Wis  widest 
passible  latitude  for  individual  succete.  Bom  before  the  ^e^enl 
ConsUtution  was  written,  and  af  a  baikaauite  pioneer  f unltyof 
tesmlgmals^  ha  roae  by  effort  and  pseMMraaea  to  oass  of  the  hlgh!- 
estpositlcmsoCbrusttoourBJatioa.  The  term  Trttowds  pfaaxwr^ 
Is  used  with  a  feeling  of  prtde.  because  it  lepresente  the  ruggsd 

~    of  ^         ^--  —         -i— .- 


tlally 

age  to  the  Statals 


tUtii?^«i:**^  JOha  OatBon  Uvad  to 
aad  at  a  thae  whsn  the 


bte  aatlsa  ataill^,  aad  gsaw  with  bla . 

tlss.    BOs  Bumaars  wars  slmpto  aad  uaaOteted.  aad  although 
aometJmea  audadoua  to  bis  youth,  his  life  waa  oas  of  dlgalti 


1888:  '^oo  sse  Judge  Oatron.  I  arssame.  ftoqasatly.    Tba 
have  esaa  him  the  mors  I  have  iMen  tiiipraeasrt  with  the 
of  Ma  judgment,  legal  knowladge.  aad  high  lategrfty  of 
■s  Is  a  amat  valuabte  argnlairtnn  to  tba  baaeh  of  th 
Oawt.  aad  will.  I  am  wwArtaat.  eoottons  to  rise  to 
tloB  aabe  beoonses  BMsa  gsasrally  kaowa  to  those 
at  the  thns  of  his  appototaieat.'' 
haea  sidd  of  JoMs  Catren.  oa  ths 
It  of  bla  daattu  to  the  Supaaaia  Court: 
sBBv     v^sjea  affsetloBataiy  rsaBsmbar  bha  aa  ai- 
aad  an  oodlant  Judge.    It  is  tbetr  testimony  that.^ 
of  the  ooBunoB  law  aad  of  equity  JurlapnideBoe,  ~  "* 
tta  appnaetlna  to  tiiBaltina  af  vm' 
aad  hasdly  a  aopattor. 

"He  waa  evea  aioee  dlstlagulshed  by  . 

by  flmuMss  of  win.  and  stralghtfbrwaid  hoiMati  cf 
fHMft  aad  earaaet  to  the  espiiaslna  of  Ha 


to  which 


puiaoas.    1 


"The  caador  aad  paflaana  wtth  whieh  be  Mstsasd  to 
fouad  fittlag  osuatvparte  to  tbe  laipartlallty  and  aqLUl^  of  hla 
fudgmeato.    ^%aas  J^y*g"'Miiits  lemstou  aad  are  bla 
meat. 

-WhBa  tba  rsassdb  of  tbk  Oeiart  aadav 
osy  of  the  |aat  aad  fsasteaa  iiiaglstiale  who  , 
wSl  be  aittrffmiti  aa  valuable  oantrlbttttaBs  to  tbe  JuiBvcudsaes  of 
hts  couatry. 


TeibI  of  Goo4  BchavMr  of  Uaiicd  StatcB  Distrki 
jB^gcs  (EL  B.  2271) 


history  of 


aad  aodety,  while  greatly  frnprovad  aad  f- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
EON.  CLARENCE  B.  HANCOCK 

or  NXW  TOBK 

IK  THE  HOUS£  OF  BEPRESSNTATIVES 
TkuniMw.  Jine  XT,  1$37 

Ux,  HANCOCK,  at  Mew  Tozk.  ICr.  Speaiaer.  unffl  yeitcr- 
day  it  was  tbe  intention  of  tba  Rules  Commfttee  to  bring 
up  tbe  ao-caOed  Sumnets  good-bebavior  bill  todajr,  but  it 
bas  been  4»«p^"'-^  by  tbe  DfiBtriet  of  Columbia  tax  meanire. 
I  understand  tbat  it  Is  now  planned  to  conildgr  tbe  Bumners 
bUL  tomotrov.  Since  it  wUl  be  <mr"«"*'*  for  me  to  attend 
tomorTow's  session,  I  bave  asiced  permiasiOB  to  ^rtfDd  mj 
remarks  (A  tbe  bin  in.  tbe  Baooas. 

Tbe  fff!iA?i"*T  dbafermaa  «<  tbe  Judidazy  rwmiittf  baa 
gtf«i  more  t*'""g***  and  study  to  tbe  subject  oC  imprach^ 
mcnt  tban  any  otber  Member  «C  tbe  Bbusa.  ftobaMy  tbexe 
is  no  one  in  tbe  country  mart  oawersaut  wttb  lb*  subtest 
tban  be.  He  baa  actbrdy  partfcipatad  in  tbe  Impeacbmenta 
of  tbree  Federal  Judges  as  ana  oC  tba  maaagars  en  tbe  paii 
of  tbe  House  and  assisted  in  presenting  tbe  evidence  to  ttto 
nmatr  Bia  opinten  is  always  worttay  of  respect  aad  oa  tbe 
subject  of  impeacbment  it  earrlea  great  wei^L  Vac  a  lone 
time  be  baa  satwbt  to  find  a  way  to  remove  Federal  judgea 
frrmn  office  witbout  rssorting  to  tbe  cumberseme  maddncqr 
of  impeadment  trials  and  tbe  bOl  befora  us  is  tbe  result 
ofbisUun. 

Snee  our  Federal  Judges  are  appointed  to  bold 


^nrttig  good  bebavior",  be   argues  that   this  lanmsps 
,yfft^«»Ko.  th^  tenure  of  office  and  that  wbaa  goad  ba- 


baviar  ceases  tbe  tenn  of  office  eomea  to  an 
befaavlor.  be  contends,  is  a  question  of  fact  wbidi  may 
onpexly  be  detmntned  by  a  court  (tf  law.  Tbtt  MB  prevldea 
thot  tbe  Hmwit  sbatt  base  povor  to  paas  »  raaabiNnii  <tt- 
iwted  to  the  Cfaier  Josttoe  of  tbe 
tbat  In  theoplnlea  of  tbe  Houae 
for  bdlevlng  Oiat  the  behavior  of  a  eotala  Judge 
other  ttian  good  briiaviflr.  whereupon  the  GUef  Jlistiee 
■BDDst  convene  a  ooort  of  Osee  drcolt  Jodgea  to  bear  and 

and  tf  the  eoort  finds  tte 
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Jodit'k  bdiftor  to  be  other  than  food,  be  is  removed  Ircm 
flflh^y  Tbe  till  doee  not  apply  to  JueOoes  of  the  Suprana 
court,  oC  the  drenlt  ooort  of  appeals,  or  of  the  Court  of 
AfPfnlf  of  the  Dfatrtct  of  Columbia.  TKe  diatingulshed 
anthor  of  tbe  tafll  flndi  his  authorltj  for  It  In  section  1  of 
srtl^  m,  without  reference  or  regard  to  section  4  of  article 
n  of  the  Constltntlon. 

I  rcffret  »>«^t  i  cannot  follow  my  honored  chairman's  rea- 
iODtaf.  Suppose  section  1  of  article  m  had  profided  that 
judges  dioold  bold  ofBce  indefinitely  instead  of  during  good 
behavior.  It  could  then  be  contended  that  "indgnitey 
simply  means  an  undetermined  tenure  of  offlee.  from  1  day 
to  many  years,  but  not  a  life  term  of  offlee.  and  that  sbMO 
the  term  is  Indeflnlte  it  must  lie  within  ttw  power  of  some 
Oovenmient  autbortfcy  to  make  it  definite.  But  you  woidd 
not  be  convinoed  by  such  an  argument  You  would  look 
dsewhcse  In  the  Constitution  for  language  qMciflcaHy  cover- 
ing ttfes  question  of  removal  from  olBoe  and  when  you 
f oand  the  isopeadunent  provision  in  se^ion  4  d  arttde  n 
idearly  stating  that  "the  President,  Vice  Presldait,  and  all 
oCher  dva  oOcers  of  the  United  States  shaU  be  removed 
ft«m  oHloe  on  impeadmient  for.  and  oonvictlan  of.  treason. 
bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors^  you  would 
be  satlBflled  that  you  had  found  your  remedy. 

If  it  can  be  inferred  that  section  1  of  article  m  has  any 
^^^ttMn^Mnn  with  the  question  of  removing  Judges  in  its 
vagas  paneral  ]ax«nwe,  it  must  be  interpreted  in  the  light 
of  ttm  definite,  precise,  ezprcas  provision  on  the  same  subject 
eontiAned  in  section  4  of  artlde  n.  Hie  latter  q)ecifles  the 
bdiavior  for  which  a  judge  can  be  removed  and  sets  forth 
the  mf^hodi  Tb  say  that  judges  may  be  removed  from  offlee 
ftor  other  causes  than  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors,  or  that  they  can  be  tried  by  any  court 
other  than  the  toilted  States  Senate,  is  to  read  something 
Into  the  Constltutlto  which  is  not  there. 

Ocnerally  n^f^*h^.  the  President  may  remove  offldals  in 
the  executive  branch  because  that  is  a  power  inherent  in  the 
offlee  of  the  Cblef  Biecuttve:  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate have  the  constitutional  ri|^  to  expel  their  own  Ifem- 
bsrs,  but  the  only  way  to  remove  the  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, or  members  of  the  FMeral  judidary  is  through  im- 
peadunent.  If  the  tramers  had  wanted  it  otherwise  they 
eeuid  easily  have  made  provlaioa  for  It.  They  created  the 
jndkiaxy  as  an  independent  mordlnati^  brandi  of  the  Qov- 
emment  and  made  every  eifort  to  make  the  members  of  it 
free  txom  «»*«wtM»iMi,  flnenrial  or  poUtleaL  which  might  cor- 
rupt their  judgment.  They  knew  then  and  ttietr  descendants 
know  now  that  popular  executives  can  become  deqiots  and 
Itek  kfflslatnres  sometimes  become  subeervient  to  strong 
liaibie  and  are  Undy  to  be  responsive  to  temporary  waves  of 
hysteria  and  emotionalism.  It  was  not  by  aoddent  or  care- 
ksenesB  tbat  jodfBS  were  protected  in  their  tenure  of  office 
•nd'TCBMival  was  Bsade  dUBeult  Ton  remember  that  after  the 
OoBstlMttonal  Ounveutlop  had  completed  Its  labors  a  lady  in 
ndbidBlphIa  asked  FtankUn  whether  we  had  a  monardiy 
orarepuUie.  JU  repUed,  "A  repubttc  if  you  can  keep  it." 
It  with  packed,  subservient,  or  cowardly 


rrM'V*^  on  the  constitutionality  of  the 
before  un  please  think  sertoudy  about  the  wisdom  of 
PQttliw  such  a  law  on  the  statute  books.  This  bill  would 
make  it  possBile  for  a  judge  to  be  haled  into  court  and 
leuiuied  from  offloe  on  conviction  of  befaaTior  other  than 
bdiavkr  within  the  meaning  of  section  1,  article  m. 
ttae  mottfh^UBng  phrase  "wMain  the  meaning  of  sec- 
1  of  artlde  m**  has  no  r'**^"*^f,  because  there  is  no 
i*^*****"**  whatever  of  good  bdiavlor,  fair  behavior,  or  bad 
behavior  to  the  sectlan.    Let  us  look  at  it  again.    It  reads: 

jQdieiai  power  ot  tbe  DUtod  Sletas  diall  b«  TMted  In  one 
sad  IB  aadL  mtarler  ea«Bt>  m  tta*  OoDgrMs  ai»y 

TIM  jadfH.  both  attbm 

Btow  duflng  good 

tor  their  Mrnow  » 

duzlxig  tbelr  ooii- 

a  jQdie  might  refuse  to  accept  this  salary  at 
Intervals  or  insist  on  a  reduction  to  salary  butk  except 


mf< 

■hen  at  atetad 
whieh  ahall  not  he 


for  those  ridiculous  possibilities,  what  hint  is  there  to  the 
section  as  to  what  good  behavior  may  be? 

It  seems  to  me  the  bin  leaves  the  door  wide  open  for  the 
House  to  bring  the  meet  trivial  of  charges  against  the  judges 
and  label  them  "behavior  other  than  good  behavior."  The 
bin  sets  up  no  standard  whatever  by  which  good  behavior 
can  be  judged  or  measured.  I  think  tliat  the  court  trying 
an  accused  judge  might  very  weU  lake  the  position  that  a 
resolution  of  the  House  charging  a  judge  with  behavior 
other  th^n  good  behavior  in  that  he  granted  a  certain  in- 
junction or  refused  one,  or  charged  a  jury  inc<MTect]y  on  the 
law,  or  got  drunk,  or  did  or  failed  to  do  any  one  ct  a 
thousand  otiier  things— that  such  a  resoluticm  is  a  legisla- 
tive determination  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  charge  and  that 
the  court's  function  is  simply  to  pass  on  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  the  charge. 

In  any  event,  the  passage  of  this  bin  would  subject  a 
juc^  to  runoval  from  office  for  (Senses  much  less  serious 
than  treascm,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors. It  would  make  it  possible  for  the  House  to  perse- 
cute the  courageous  and  high-minded  judges  and  totimi- 
date  the  rest,  and  thus  to  destroy  to  large  measure  the  value 
of  the  jiidiciary. 

I  tht"lr  perhaps  the  grounds  for  impeachment  spedfled  to 
section  4  of  artide  n  are  too  narrow.  In  practice,  however, 
both  tbe  House  and  the  Senate  have  given  a  very  broad 
meaning  to  the  words  "high  crimes  and  misdemeanors."  The 
Members  wffl  remember  that  a  year  ago  Judge  Ritter  was 
acquitted  of  aU  the  specific  chutes  against  him  but  con- 
victed of  the  blanket  charge  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors which  rested  on  the  specific  charges. 

The  proponents  of  this  measure  potot  out  that  an  im- 
peachment trial  is  a  lengthy  proceeding  sometimes  monopo- 
lising the  time  of  the  Senate  for  several  weeks.  wbOe  other 
public  business  is  held  to  abeyance.  Let  us  see  how  serious 
that  is.  There  have  been  but  12  impeachment  trials  to  the 
150  years  of  our  history.  Only  ei^t  of  the  defendants  would 
have  been  affected  by  this  bl'i  had  it  been  the  law— sevrai 
district  judges  and  one  judge  of  commerce  court.  Eii^t 
cases  to  ISO  years! 

Conceding  that  it  is  advisable  to  save  the  time  of  the 
Senate,  the  proposed  legislation  is  not  necessary  to  acoom- 
Irtidi  the  purpose.  There  is  no  requirement  that  impeach- 
ment trials  must  be  held  to  the  Senate  Chambor;  there  is 
ito  requirement  that  the  whole  Seiutte  listen  to  the  evidence. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  only  a  very  few  Senators  who  ever 
sit  through  an  impeachment  trial.  The  proper  remedy  has 
been  suggested  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  himself.  I 
have  heard  him  discuss  it  on  a  numlxr  of  occasions.  Inas- 
much as  the  Senate  sits  and  acts  as  a  court,  it  has  the 
powers  of  a  court;  and  just  as  a  court  of  law  appotots  special 
masters  or  referees  to  hear  protracted  litigation  and  make 
fiiyyngai,  let  the  Senate  appotot  a  committee  of  their  own 
Mend)er8  to  take  the  evidence  to  an  impeachment  case  and 
report  back  to  the  Senate,  which  could  then  take  final 
action. 

In  my  humble  judgment,  the  biU  we  are  ccmsidering  is 
unconstitutional,  unwise,  and  unnecessary;  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  offers  a  dangerous  threat  to  the  narfiilnffis 
and  the  independence  of  the  Federal  judictary. 


Hon.  John  Theodore  Bnckbee 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26.  1937 

On  tbe  bf e.  character,  and  public  senrlee  of  Hon.  Johx  Twm— 
Boocns,  late  a  Bepresentatlve  from  TlUnoto 

iCr.  DIRB3BEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  acanevrbiae  the  Scilptma 
chancterlaBs  a  oertato  person  by  saying  that  be  waa  »  "good 
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i.**   I  would  pay  titouto  to  my  friend  and  eollMifae 
BucKBB  tor  saying  that  he  was  a  good  man. 

Theie  was  an  essential  and  solid  goodness  to  the  patient 
and  ktodly  way  to  which  be  counseled  tos  junior  ooHeagues 
from  HBnois  when  they  first  arrived  to  Otmgress  to  1933  and 
the  subseguK&t  years,  'ntert  was  a  genuine  goodness  to 
the  scdidtude  wliich  he  always  exhibitod  toward  them  that 
they  might  succeed  and  make  pi  ogress.  These  was  good- 
ness to  his  tolerance  and  to  his  devotton  to  the  toterests 
of  his  constituents. 

We  Shan  rraoember  blm.  not  because  he  passed  from  ftdB 
scene,  but  because  he  nved  and  was  a  part  of  it  like 
thousands  of  other  Memben  of  this  body  who  have  iooc 
since  gone,  he  lived,  be  made  an  toteOigent  and  construc- 
tive contribution  to  the  cause  of  human  progreaa.  he  labored 
cuiigently  and  undramati***^"?.  and  passed  on.  When  the 
record  of  social,  etory*"***^.  and  poMtical  progress  is  written, 
it  win  refiect  to  no  smaU  degree  the  eamertness,  the  sym- 
pathy, and  the  devotion  of  this  good  man  whose  labors 
weie  terminated  a  year  ago.  my  friend  and  my  colkwigUR. 
Josm  T. 


Benjamin  Knrtz  Focht 
MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  WOLFENDEN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  TBE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  2$,  1937 

On  the  life,  ^laiacfeer,  and  public  mtrwioe  of  Hon.  BBVJAinv  Kxxn 
VtoCBT.  tate  a  Bapreeentative  from  X^ennsylTWila 

Mr.  WOIfENDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  feel  remiss  if 
I  did  not  say  a  few  words  out  of  req;sect  to  the  memory  of 
my  distingutdied  coOengut,  BovjAimr  K.  Focht,  i^M)  has 
been  so  suddenly  caUed  from  our  midst  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tributo  to  his  memory. 

He  was  a  man  of  high  principles  and  ideals,  one  wtm  al- 
ways f  oflowed  what  he  considered  to  be  the  path  of  truth 
and  wisdom.  He  served  his  Stote  and  his  district  wen. 
WhUe  a  loyal  partisan  member  of  his  party  he  followed  its 
leadendiip  only  when  it  was  his  conviction  that  to  do  so 
was  the  right  and  just  thing  for  the  best  toterests  of  his 
country,  his  State,  and  his  district.  The  Nation  has  k>6t  an 
^^pgrffllgh  public  servant. 

He  served  wiOi  abOity  to  toe  Pennsylvania  Assembly  and 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Senate  and  was  the  author  of  im- 
portant kcliilstlnn  to  Pnmsylvaxtia.  He  served  here  for 
many  years  and  won  for  hims^  a  place  of  disttoctlcm  with 
his  coneagues.  The  public  service  rendered  by  Congress- 
man PocHT  wiU  be  writtoi  toto  the  pages  of  history  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Nation.  His  departure  is  a  severe  blow  to 
his  party.  espodsStj  at  this  particular  time  when  there  is 
such  a  tragic  dearth  of  those  who  dare  to  speak  their  mind 
on  current  events  and  happenings. 

To  Mrs.  Rjcht  and  his  immediate  f amfiy  my  heaitfelt 
condol**^v*r^  are  extended. 


Warren  Joseph  Doifey 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  W.  ALESHIRE 

OF  omo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  aerylce  at  Ban.  Wmbbt  JL 
Duimr,  late  a  Representative  from  Ohio 

Mr.  ATjeCTTTRTg     Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  not  a  Member  of 
tbe  Congress  during  the  incumhenry  of  the  late  Honorahln 


toOratHSsfx 

Ibe  Ntollx  Distnct  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  I  knew  htan  only 
aUgntly.  but  the  record  that  he  made  hete  wlB  be  a  lasting 
memorial  to  a  man  who  put  personal  rights  above  peoparty 
lights  and  who  Ubored  long  and  hard  through  4  yean  to 
make  It  just  as  easy  for  the  little  feBow  to  live  and  to  en- 
joy the  f  ruite  of  Uving  as  it  was  for  the  more  favorably 
ettuated  dassea  to  Ohio  and  to  tbe  United  States  to  generaL 

I  need  not  redte  his  long  service  to  his  native  Stote  of  Ohio, 
and  particularly  to  bis  home  coun^  of  Lucas.  Be  was  botti 
a  member  of  the  Tbledo  City  CouncU  and  the  General  Mamnf 
My  of  Ohio.  Be  was  an  active  measlier  of  tbe  American  Bv 
Association,  and  his  record  of  private  and  poBtted  aiettvltr 
was  both  impressive  and  commendable. 

The  hfe  of  the  tote  Wamum  J.  Dowsr  reminds  me  of  the 
Bnes  of  an  wiknown  author,  who  onoe  said: 


^ 


the  one  Great  Soorer 
Cames  to  write  ecainet  your 
Be  Biarics — not  that  you  won  or  lort  — 
But  how  you  played  the  game. 


The  Cancer  Record  of  193S— Appalling  Conse- 
gnenccs  «f  Tkas  Horrible  Disease— Drea^nl 
Scourge  is  Increasing;  Canse  Unknown 

extensi5n  of  remarks 

or 

HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OP  isxAa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEP&ESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Jvne  14. 1957 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  consent  of  the 
House  I  am  inrluding  boewith  "The  Cancer  Bsoord  of 
1936."  This  contribution  appeared  ba  The  Spectator.  wU^ 
is  the  American  Review  of  life  Insurance.  I  am  introdueinc 
this  information  because  of  the  bin  I  have  introduced  on 
cancer.  H.  B.  €767. 

Stetistics  often  bore  people  and  a  treat  many  statlstiea 
are  Included  in  tbe  report.  However,  they  are  very  inter- 
esting and  with  the  exc^^tkm  of  a  very  few  terhnlcal  medi- 
cal words  everyttiing  can  easily  be  understood  wttta  ordinary 
applicaUon.  Tbe  information  submitted  dicws  the  i^ipal- 
ling  prevalence  of  the  disease. 

Hiese  facta  and  statistics  have  been  aoemmdated  by 
of  the  ablest  authorities  in  the  entire  world.  Hon. 
L.  Hoffman.  Uu.  D..  who  is  consnltfng  statistician  for  tbe 
Biochemical  Besearch  Foundation  of  the  Franklin  Institute 
in  Philadelphia.  This  Inatitnte  is  also  doing  some  of  the 
most  Important  biological,  chemical,  and  medle) 
today. 

The  report  is  as  follows: 

[Ftora  tbe  Speotator  for  Jtme  10.  imt] 

Tbe  CAjfcot  BaooBB  ctr  lOSfl    Di4iu  Ban  Oowimui  «o 
Pmmkwt  StATus  or  PioHJDC  TTaiiiein  as  Btaxs  or  Dmtumaun 

OOMTUSIOir 

(By  Frederick  X^  Haftnan.  UU.  D,  oonaolttng 
IH^yt^,ti»i<«^   Hfwainli   MandAtlon  of  the  vtaakUn 
PtillartHphta) 

TbB  qiaeetien.  aa  to  wtketlier  the  death  xate  ttt 
DDt  on  the  luenaae  m  thia  oonntry  to  of  decidedly 
pcrtaaoe  to  the  mwnenew  qnaatttattve  aqMCta  at  tbt 
Jam  aa  It  AffBOta  modem  popglatlona  the  wocld  ow.  Tb 
the  AtOMtkmi  la  not  Alannlng  to  to  hiU  the  pohUe  Into  a  falaa 
at  aecutlty  which  nniat  need*  hinder  the  pragBHi  of  r»> 
mto  the  imderlytDg  caoaattve  f aetcni  aa  wad  aa  Into  hotter 

The  atatna  at  the  problem  at  preaent  to  one  at  dtotiiiltliig  ooa- 
Curion.  OwmporlBltaatlfm  tn  oaneer  i  ■aiiawh  haa  lad  to  Uaaa  at 
rlnaTMP  which  Aam  no  tendency  at  eomdng  tosethar  «•  produce 
mora  encouraging  reeulta.  Statcmenta  are  put  forward  almoat 
from  day  to  day  vdUcfa  ara  etanply  jiiwiewlL  ewiMialiaia  into  a 
at  aimcet  fatt>oroleaa  confualon  of  facta  and  wwdHiinua. 

to  certainly  an  appalling  Indication  of  a  lack  of  genuine 
m  cancer  caxarci  tiased  on  aouad  prtndidea  of  rational 
nfooedure  in  hmwH'^  praetloe  that  the  annual  moitaUty  firom  thto 
dieadfnl  acourge  ahould  now  be  amvoKlinatdy  180XKI0.  and  that 
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„„_„  ettlM  tbt  aetoal  nortaUtj  from  eaneer 
mm  iTJ07  in  1986  to  OOjSa?  In  193«.  Tttm 
■r««^n*g  tPciMW  In  tha  death  rat«  per  100,000  of  Ptvaia.ttaa.wwm 
tnmlSOA  in  1MB  to  1S4  J  m  19M.  The  details  for  the  IndlyUhial 
elttea  are  flren  In  table  S.  ^^      . 

Before  dlseoMtng  the  eaneer  mortality  of  Amcrlean  cltiea  m 
19W  and  1036.  I  wleh  to  call  attention  to  table  3  showing  cancer 
deaths  and  death  ratee  in  the  United  Statea.  1916-35. 

AiCTwrdlPg  to  this  tabulation  the  aggregate  mortality  from  cancer 
tn  the  United  BUtaa.  1016-86.  was  almost  two  and  a  quarter  mU- 
Uoo.  When  aUowanoe  Is  made  for  errors  in  diagnneis.  probably 
not  far  from  two  and  a  half  million  persons  have  died  from 
cancer  during  this  porlod.  U  this  is  not  an  appalling  situation, 
X  do  not  know  what  mortality  Is  required  to  arouse  a  more  aettve 
BUldie  tntiiieer  in  meaaorea  yleidix«g  better  methods  d  controL 
The  talrie  shows  that  the  death  rate  per  100,000  increased  from 
81j6  in  1016-aO  to  80  hi  1031-35.  96  in  1936-30.  and  103.6  in  1031- 
sa  In  my  Judgment  most  of  this  increaae  is  real  and  not  the 
rssolt  of  liii  leasing  average  age  or  improved  methods  ot  diag- 
noala.  which,  however,  are  of  oonsiderabie  importance:  but  not  so 
much  when  we  ffmff'4t>  the  curative  effects  of  certain  methods 
of  tieaSment  in  saving  a  numlier  of  livee,  beet  illustrated  by  a 
nohlleatlon  of  the  CMtage  of  Surgeons  on  Cancer  Is  Citable  de- 
Iwad  at  their  eUnleal  congress  In  1834.    According  to  this  paper. 


doniw  the  8  years.  1883.  1838.  and  1834.  there  were  34.440  total 
oaneer  curea,  5  years  and  over,  reported  to  the  ccdlege,  later  re- 
turns net  yet  being  available. 

n  requires  to  be  pointed  out  that  in  this  large  number  of  cases 
the  malor  portkm  leprusrinted  eactemal  canoos  or  cancers  readily  ac- 
cea^efor  treatmsnt.  F<ar  fvampie.  7.458  cures  were  reported  for 
cancer  of  the  owix.  6,467  for  cancer  of  the  breast.  3.851  for  cancer  of 
the  mouth  and  lip.  3.878  for  cancer  of  $he  colon  and  rectum,  and 
IXm  for  oaneer  of  tte  skin.  For  tne  most  in^xxtant  fonn  of 
cancer,  or  oaaoer  of  the  stomach,  only  756  cures  were  reported, 
while  for  cancer  of  the  jvostate  there  were  only  55.  Uhforttmately 
the  report  does  not  give  any  statement  as  to  the  cases  not  cured 
or  in  which  surgsry  and  radiological  treatment  were  not  effective. 

iTIONS 


voixownve 

talso  qoote  a  few  stgnlflcant  observations  from  a  paper  on  the 
Curmtaillty  of  Oaneer,  by  Dra.  Judd  and  Hoemer,  of  the  Mayo  VOun- 
datlon.  ■oehsster.  ICnn.  In  eazclnama  of  the  stomach.  foUowing 
reaertlnn.  tha  poraantage  traced  living  6  yeara  or  more  waa  35; 
10  yean  or  more.  16.4;  15  years  or  more.  18.5;  and  30  years  or  more. 
83.  I&  easee  of  canoer  of  the  stomach  the  results  foUowlng  exd- 
ilan  aloae  or  frtr**!'*"  and  plastle  operation  show  that  46.4  percent 
eg  tboee  traoed  ware  ltvix«  8  years  or  more  after  operation,  40  per- 
east  10  years  or  mora.  87  J  percent  15  years  or  more,  and  13  JS  per- 
cent 30  years  or  more.  The  results  following  eacision,  with  gastro- 
enteroatomy,  gaatroduodenostomy,  or  Jejunostomy,  showed  that 
88j6  peioent  of  tboae  traced  were  living  5  years  or  more  and  47.4 
pePMnt  10  years  or  more,  the  figures  for  the  remainder  being  too 
small  for  safe  concluslans. 

mfonnattoo  for  cancer  of  the  breast,  with  lymph  nodes  in- 
I  that  873  percent  of  thoee  traced  were  living  5  years 
,  and  71JI  percent  of  the  cases  without 
Unah  hodsa  Involved.  Hsro  it  is  shown  that  when  metastases 
are  avoided  the  rhsTH^—  are  enormously  improved,  it  all  being  a 
question  of  the  earlieet  poesible  attention  in  surgery  or  radium, 
which  for  tha  ttana  being  are  the  only  methods  offering  a  hopeful 
outlook. 

I  giio  not  table  4  for  different  forma  of  cancer  deatha  in  the 
XTnitad  States  by  6-year  periods  for  ustful  reference.  This  table 
rnvM*  be  and  with  care  due  to  ehangee  in  dassiflcatlon  during  the 
year*  to  conform  to  tha  mettiod  of  claaaiAcatlon  at  present  in  use. 
X  eall  attvntfr~r  to  one  particular  factor  of  canoer  of  the  female 
breeat  dtowtiM  an  increase  in  the  rate  frtnn  7.6  per  100,000  dining 
the  first  8  years  to  10  during  the  last.  Cancer  of  the  stomach  and 
liver  iaereaaed  from  81  to  834. 

Tttto  8  0v«B  tha  eofTsspondlnc  death  ratea  for  Kngland  and 
Walaa.  by  organa  and  parts,  for  the  6  years  ending  with  1835. 
TbM  H*?'*  alao  Aowa  an  tpcrcass  m  eaneer  of  the  breast  from  16.1 
par  100,000  m  1881  to  16J8  in  1085.  the  flguree  being  much  in  ezcees 
of  tHosa  for  thla  country.  No  satlafaetcry  ezplanatl<m  has  thus 
far  basB  tettbeaastiv  for  thla  astonlahlag  oootraat. 

Thbia  •  fftvaa  tha  death  ratoa  from  oaneer  and  other  mslig- 
aant  tumors  la  88  ooontrlas.  showing  a  range  m  the  rate  from 
t  pw  188J800  for  Ceyhm  to  168  for  Anatrta.  I  give  the  toble  in 
-  — ""'>  to  most  eaasa,  a  tew  being  bahlnd  In  their  re- 

Xt  laqaliea  to  be  pototed  out  to  this  oonnoetlon  that  it  is 
dear  whether  tha  returns  induda  or  eiciude 
to  modem  oountriss  amstttute  about  8  per- 
it  of  all  iMHgiiant  tumors.  Tlieae  oountrtea,  of  course,  have 
different  ^s  oompoaitloeia,  partlenlarly  the  tropical  countrlee  like 
Ceyloa.  which  tatrodaeee  another  faetor  of  unotftalnty  in  toter- 
np^^i«»»i  ooo^iarlaoaa.  Highly  algnlfleant  to  the  table  under  review 
Is  the  high  eaneer  death  rate  of  Xo^and,  which  80  years  ago  waa 
praetloally  free  from  canoer.  aooordtag  to  a  fecial  tovestigatioa 
iMda  at  the  time. 

To  innsteato  the  i«e  factor  to  eaneer,  I  give  toble  1  showing  the 
i«a  dMrUmUon  to  the  united  States  to  1895  of  deaths  from  all 
caaHs  and  deaths  from  canoer  and  tha  ratio  of  one  to  the  other 
tm  tha  two  afo  pslods  under  46  and  over  48. 


Betuming  to  table  8  showing  detailed  returns  for  187  Amerl- 
ean  dtiea,  I  may  say  at  the  outset  that  the  rate  Increased  in 
105  dtiee  and  decreased  in  82.  the  returns  being  based  on  a 
total  population  of  about  45,000,000.  Arranged  according  to 
geographical  divisions  the  results  are  shown  in  table  7. 

This  table  shows  that  the  rate  was  highest  in  the  Padflc  region 
where,  in  16  cities,  it  was  162.6  per  100,000,  a  marked  excess  over 
the  average  rate  for  all  the  cities  combined.  The  lowest  rate, 
or  102.1.  was  returned  for  the  East  South  Central  region,  but 
even  this  rate  must  be  considered  excessive. 

The  10  American  cities  with  lowest  cancer  death  rates  in  1936 
were:  Hamtramck.  Mich..  30JS;  Cicero,  III.,  49.9;  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
60.0;  Waco.  H^x.,  67.9;  Knoxvllle.  Tenn..  58.6;  Oklahcnna  City, 
60.0;  Flint,  lubh..  62.1;  Montgomery,  Ala..  67.8;  Union  City,  N.  J, 
70 J;  and  Charlotte,  N.  C,  71.6.  These  are  In  marked  contrast  to 
the  10  cities  with  highest  rates  for  that  year,  or,  respectively, 
M«^««»",  Wis..  307.4;  FftU  River,  Mass..  287.9;  Portland.  Bfaine,  213.3; 
Pasadena,  Calif..  211.2;  Concord.  N.  H.,  194.1;  Portland,  Oreg, 
193.7;  Taooma,  Wash.,  189.8;  Seattle,  Wash.,  1893;  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  188.6;  and  New  Haven,  Conn.,  187Ji. 

Table  2  shows  the  consolidated  rates  for  the  last  10  years  in 
American  cities,  starting  with  143  cities  in  1927  and  ending  with 
187  cities  in  1936. 

Table  9  shows  the  canoer  deaths  and  death  rates  for  the  five 
largest  American  cities  for  the  2  years  1935  and  1936,  with  the 
oomhlned  mortality  increasing  from  20,675  deaths  in  1935  to 
31,740  in  1936.  The  corresponding  Increase  In  the  rate  per  100.000 
was  from  130.1  to  135.6.  The  rate  was  highest  in  Los  Angeles  and 
lowest  In  Detroit,  where,  however,  the  age  distribution  is  somewhat 
abnormal.    The  rate  Increased  In  all  five  cities. 

Table  10  Is  for  13  Canadian  cities  with  an  aggregate  population 
In  1936  of  2.669.450.  showing  an  Increase  in  the  rate  from  135.0 
per  100.000  in  1935  to  137.6  in  1936.  The  rate  was  highest  in 
Victoria,  at  320  per  100,000.  highly  suggestive  of  local  conditlonfl 
caUing  for  investigation  Into  caiisatlve  factors  as  yet  unrevealed. 

Ihe  cancer  death  rate  Increases  according  to  the  else  of  tha 
cities,  due,  of  course,  tn  large  measiire  to  local  facilities  for  special- 
ized treatment.  This  factor,  unfortimately,  cannot  be  allowed  for 
in  comparing  individual  cities  at  the  preeent  time,  but  the  Census 
OOice  in  the  near  future  ia  contemplating  the  dlstrilmtion  of 
deaths  according  to  place  of  residence,  which  will  bring  about  a 
much  to  be  desired  improvement  in  cancer  mortality  statistics. 
Table  8  illustrates  this  point  and  must  be  interpreted  with  care. 

I  add  to  the  foregoing  statistical  survey  of  the  preeent  cancer 
situation  tal>le  12  limited  to  a  few  States  for  which  I  have  tha 
Information  for  1935. 

It  iM  clearly  realized  that  the  foregoing  statistics  of  cancer  mor- 
tality have  serious  limitations  as  regards  accuracy,  completeness, 
and  conclusiveness,  but  for  the  time  lieing  they  represent  the  only 
data  available  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  fairly  accurate  pic- 
ture of  the  existing  situation.  Further  progress  In  cancer  research 
Is  \irgently  required  and  many  suggestions  may  be  made  of  which 
X  select  a  few  of  outstanding  merit. 

1.  The  Division  of  Vital  Statistics  of  the  Census  Office  should 
undertalce  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  cancer-death  certificates,  say, 
for  the  year  1935,  with  due  consideration  to  all  the  facte  on  tha 
certificates,  particularly  the  Icnown  dxiration  of  the  disease,  insti- 
tutional care  at  the  time  of  death,  and  operative  treatment  as  fat 
as  recorded.  The  facte  revealed  by  my  Ban  Francisco  cancer 
survey,  representing  over  60,000  death  certificates  for  this  country 
and  Canada,  fully  Justify  the  foregoing  recommendation. 

2.  The  Division  of  Vital  Statistics  of  the  Census  Office  should 
make  a  thorough  study  of  the  whole  question  of  cancer  increase, 
utilizing  both  standardized  death  rates  and  specific  death  rates  by 
divisional  periods  of  life.  Such  a  study  would  set  at  rest  present 
questions  of  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  the  conclusions  advanced 
concerning  canoer  increase  in  this  country.  Comparing  two  6-year 
periods  for  the  registration  area  of  1920,  or  1921-26  and  1930-35 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

3.  A  study  is  required  to  draw  attention  to  the  increasing  mor- 
ality from  cancer  among  Negroes,  particularly  the  excessive  mor- 
tality from  cancer  of  the  uterus  and  genital  organs  among  Negro 
women,  which  is  decidedly  higher  than  among  white  women  tn 
the  same  localitiea.  Such  a  study  should  include  the  Vtrgln  Islands^ 
whoe  the  canoer  death  rate  is  relatively  very  high  for  a  primitlva 
raee,  suggestive  of  local  conditions  deserving  of  conalderatian. 

4.  A  comprehensive  survey  of  cancer  cures  by  siffgery  and  radio- 
logical methods,  including  unsuccessful  eases  as  well  as  thoee  to 
which  the  treatment  was  succeesful.  There  is  an  urgent  need 
for  such  data  for  publicity  purposes  to  illustrate  the  advantageo 
of  the  earliest  poasihle  treatment  by  an  i4)peal  to  trustworthy 
statistlca.  The  commendable  effort  of  the  American  College  of 
Surgeona  in  this  direction  should  be  extended  to  produce  reeulte 
of  greater  conclusiveness.  The  data  should  be  Inought  down  to 
date  from  year  to  year  to  show  the  progress  that  Is  being  made. 

5.  No  field,  in  my  opinion,  offers  better  opportunities  for  useful 
resulte  than  a  more  extended  study  of  cancer  in  relation  to  diet 
and  nutrition.  My  own  wwk*  in  this  respect  reveals  a  number 
of  growth-promoting  food  factors  which  should  be  clearly  recog- 
nized and  stxidled  in  their  application  to  human  cancer  patients. 


*  Cancer  and  Diet  (767  pp.).  published  by  Williams  Jk  WUkto^ 
Baltimore.  1937. 
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ICr.  Speaker,  I  hope  Uutt  If  anyone  has  not  •feudled  thm 
■taUflttca  over  that  they  wUl  go  back  and  do  It.  Tliey  are 
<|iilte  stmple.   Tbey  apeak  for  themadvea. 

llie  money  for  the  establiihmrat  of  a  central  cancer  dtnte. 
as  provUM  In  niy  bill  (H.  R.  6767),  is  absolutely  not  a  drop 
in  the  bucket  by  the  side  of  many  of  our  appmiBlattona,  e?«n 
the  minor  ones.  To  start  this  great  work,  the  moat  important 
now  factaag  the  human  race,  will  take  only  $3j000.000,  and  a 
further  amount  of  a  million  a  year. 

Coiranonicattnf  with  doaens  of  the  greatest  authorities  of«r 
the  United  States,  I  bare  not  found  a  single  person  opposed 
to  the  bin.  whether  he  is  in  the  medical  profession  or  an 
ordinary  layman. 

I  urge  upon  my  ooUeocues  that  this  Mil  be  tmniedlately 
considered  and  paned  by  the  House. 


A^ndBistratioii  of  Ai^rknltniml  PoUdcs 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  Jwe  li  {tegiaaUve  day  of  Tvesday.  Jtaie  Iff).  t$ST 


BADiO  |ipr«P"««  or  BOW.  QWOBOM  IfcOTTA^  OP 

JUMK  17,  1897 
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BCr.  If cKEUAR.  ICr.  Presklent,  the  Senator  txiwn  Kan- 
sas Clfr.  MoGb&L]  on  June  17.  1M7.  delivered  a  radio  ad- 
dress on  the  flubiect  of  Administration  of  Agrioidtaral  PoK- 
dee,  and  a  nmst  exoeDent  addren  it  is.  I  ask  nnantmnqs 
consent  to  hare  It  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Bnooo. 

niere  betaw  n>  obleetkm,  the  addreas  was  ordesvd  to  be 
printed  in  the  Racoaa,  as  follows: 

Ttme  X  a  mil— urn  portalnlBg  to  tbfo  aubjaet 
^rm^^'*^  wblchhaa,  dtnliic  tba  ptixeat  aoaoloii  oC 
poaaed  by  tha  Moata  «(  tba  Uaitad  Stataa  and  now  1^] 
tbe  ffffm-if**—  onApieulture  of  thaHmiaa  al  Bapra 
doubtlaai  wffl  In  a  alhart  pxlad  of  tlaa  ba  boCon  tba  ■ouaa  cf 
HB|iiBaaiifafl»w  ttm  Vbe»  oonaMMMUon.  aad  whleb  I  asgHtd  to  ba  af 
gnat  Impofteaea  to  tba  wbaat-fzowlBg  fanaan  eC  aamaa. 

By  o^taiaaraaoa,  aa  pnMidad  by  tba  tcnw  of  tba  bm.  tt  Aould 
ba  undentood  tbat  aucx  tanuranoa  la  tai  ao  ««y  onanparabla  to 
tba  tenn  "bnnraaoe".  aa  gamraUy  uaed.  nor  ia  nooli  iMuraiMW 
almllar  to  that  bantefot*  earrtad  on  by  prtvata  Inawraaaa  eaaa- 
pantaa  by  wbooi  an  tiwiraara  poiley  wonkl  ba  wmtan  to  bowiw 
a  crop  at  ao  nxay  doOaza  par  aora  and.  tf  fall«m  or  loaasa  oe- 
cutred.  to  pay  tautamnitiaa  in  monay  baaad  oa  a  paraaoaaga  «f  tba 
loaa.  Tba  typ*  of  cnip  Insiiraaoa  paovidad  tai  tba  bOl  latatno 
■Imllar  to  aan  Inaumofoe.  and  no  itftvate  oorpc*  " 
adviaad.  bni  •farlaanad  poUalaa  of  tnainanaa 
to  the  maawira  rtfanti  t-r  In  n^  Indgmant  tba 
lutaffaraa  wttb  tba  bualnaai  of  prtvata  Inai 

Thoae  wbo  In  Ooogtwa  bava  apoakaorcd  tbla 
that  tlia  prablaaaa  of  tba  Axaarlo 
by  TlrtiM  of  any  ana  tmiaauw  or  any 
Under  tba  taraaa  of  ttia  bill  pNaliuna  mast  ba  paid  la 
wbaat  or  In  caA  oqatnlau%  at  tba  ttma  of  payaant  ki 
^  almilar  grada  of  wbaat  maylia  acqaiwd  ae  tbat  tba 
wbaat  wiU  ba  stand  m  waiaboaaaa  to  fqtBi  a 
mapt  of  liwIamnltHa  In  ^     *    Tba 
granary  would  ba  by  tbla  motbod  _ 

-^-  ^  jji^  yl^l^  pNntnaM  wllt 


wffl  ba  pdM  la  tba 
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of  MliMt  to  ttM  bMRmd  flffmer.    It  It  iMllaved  that 

tbM  nMttaod  wlU  opcnta  to  ■UMIHib  the  supply  of  wtaest  to  th« 
tansAt  of  tiM  oonsuBMT  and  alao  the  noduoer. 

It  Is  not  mtffM*^  by  tb*  tcmu  of  uia  mcacore  that  tt  diould 
nrrcr  be  made  cqwratlTe  relatlTe  to  the  production  of  oommodltte* 
othfBT  than  wheat,  and  the  qoeatlon  may  arlae  in  the  minds  of 
thoa*  who  hftw  not  studied  the  probUm  as  to  why  such  insur- 
^n<<^  ghffltfH  tn  this  measun  at  the  present  time  be  limited  to  the 
ptoduetlon  of  wheat. 

It  is  the  Tlew  of  those  who  sponsored  the  btn  that  such  insnr- 
aaee  flnaUy  should  be  made  wplleable  to  all  sti^rie  crofis,  but  that 
adequate  zcason  exists  now  for  a  Umttattnn  at  this  time.  8ufll> 
etent  actuarial  data  fXom  every  county  tn  the  United  States  has 
been  obtained  and  Is  avallahls  on  which  to  base  a  sound  program 
i^atlve  to  crop  msoranoe  In  the  production  of  wheat.  Such 
f^i^«><>i  data  pertaining  to  the  production  of  other  farm  com- 
modities Is  not  at  this  time  arallabU.  Therefore,  the  only  com- 
modity produced  by  American  farmers  ooncemlng  which  the  Con- 
gi«H  Is  at  this  time  able  to  base  a  sound  program  Is  the  one 
relatiag  to  the  prodnetlon  et  wheat  as  contained  m  the  terms  of 
the  h\^.  Should  this  pragram  prove,  as  we  have  every  reason  to 
btfieva  tt  win.  to  bs  of  great  benefit  to  iba  wheat  producers  of  the 
united  Statca.  then  doubtless  suAdent  data  from  an  actuarial 
tandpointwUlbesoep  obtained  in  order  to  make  the  program  apidl- 
eaMe  to  other  oommoditlee.  X  desire  to  express  the  hope  that  this 
msastifs  may  ipcsdllj  be  adopted  by  the  Bouse  of  BepreeentaUves. 

The  coouBsroe  of  the  United  States  in  1929  with  foreign  naUocs 
UBoanted  to  t9J0O.000.00O,  and  our  tremendous  loss  In  foreign 
oommstve  was  so  great  that  It  had  tn  1932  dropped  to  $3,100.- 
OOOjOOO.  a  loa  at  96.400,000.000.  This  condition  was  largely  due  to 
indsfeaalbls  trade  barriers  erected  t^  our  Government  during  that 
period  and  retaliation  by  nearly  every  nation  In  the  world.  This 
program  In  Its  entirety  wae  deeUucUve  of  the  intereiAs  and  wd- 
f are  of  the  agricultural  ssetlons  of  our  country. 

Tbe  aet  providing  for  reciprocal  trade  agrecmeDts  and  the  re- 
dproeal  trade  agreements  negotiated  under  and  by  virtue  of  the 
act  are  for  the  direct  bendt  of  American  agriculture  and  to 
rehabilitate,  insofar  as  It  Is  possible,  our  commerce  with  foreign 
eountrlaa.  Xnoquitlss  wmw  inevitably  creep  into  trade  agreements. 
They  can  be  adjurted.  llie  sdmlnlstratlon  with  an  eye  single  to 
the  best  Interests  of  sll  our  people  la.  through  such  agreements, 
honestly  endeavoring  to  hnprove  our  foreign  commerce.  Adequate 
foreign  trade  ts  neceesary  to  a  rehabilitated  agriculture  and  the 
welfare  of  American  labor. 

The  goal  set  has  not  been  reached.  Newrthelees.  by  reason  of 
the  varied  reeuveiy  programs  farm  life  Is  beeomlng  raon  attrac- 
tive, which  Is  erldenoed  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Nation  the  farm 
pripulatlrn  la  increasing,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
ovar  a  long  period  of  years  pnrlor  to  10S9  farm  population  had 
bosB  OB  the  decline.  In  1933  thare  werri  80.694.000  of  our  people 
Uvii^  oa  fsrms.  The  Nation's  farm  p<«pulation  since  that  time 
hae  Uicfeessd  nearly  two  and  one-half  minion. 

It  ahaU  be  my  purpoee  during  the  remaining  portion  of  time 
alloted  to  me  to  discuss  the  aoeompllshments  of  this  admlnlstra- 
tloB  relating  to  agricultural  problems — ^not  only  becaiise  of  the 
Inuasdlate  Importance  of  that  subjsct  but  also  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  agrteulure  Is  our  baste  national  industry. 

That  Amsrteaa  agrleultars  for  many  ysars  had  not  been  on  a 
basis  of  »i«T'^i«""i<«  equality  is  a  fact  which  had  bean  weU  recog- 
nlaad,  bvt  no  warth-whUe  measure  looking  to  its  economic  ra- 
habintatlaB  was  tntrf^  into  law  untU  during  the  first  admlnls- 
ttatlOB  ef  PrsBldsot  Boosevdt. 

It  la  •  teet  lanognlaail  by  svery  falr>-minded  dtlaen  that  for 
a  Tr;r"*>— '  of  yeara  prior  to  Ifardh  of  1998  agriculture  had  been 
on  an  eeonooale  decline  and  that  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
fine  adniDlatratlaB  of  Praeldent  Kooaevelt  burtneas,  industry,  and 
at  the  loweat  ebb  at  which  they  had  ever  been 
the  parted  of  oar  national  hlatory.  Wa  had  witneaaed  tbe 
of  a  great  aurplusaga,  the  wmtlnual  falling  of  commod- 
ity jKloaa.  the  atrangnlatlon  of  tudoatry.  of  business,  and  the 
~^~  of  our  flnanrtal  Inatltutloas.  Not  only  had  labor  and 
■9  tbafer  purctiaalTig  power  for  the  producta  of  the  aoU 
fe«t  tht'  pwdtwU  of  the  tann  had  so  dapcadatad  In  value  in 


▼aloe  for  other  eommodltlaa  aa  to  eauae 
tfowB  of  the  orderly  airtMniga  of  conunodltlaa  and  to 
IB  afrtciiltural  pursulta  to  be  without  a 
the  piuducla  of  Industry. 

wherala  Carm  Ufa  Itawwiaa  unattraeUva 
a  thtng  waeted,  the  Nation  aa  a 
to  dlslntagratlon.    Citlea  and  towns  may 
ten  and  eaa  be  rabullded.    Itielr  vary  axlstanee  Is  de- 
I  dweaa  to  eaU  the  backbone  of  the  Nation— 
must,  and,  tt  tbe  oourae  of  Presl- 
18  foltowad.  win  ha  prawn  sd  to  this  generation 
and  to  the  gaastatloBa  of  the  future. 

Ih  1910  tba  grea  Ineoma  of  the  Amartean  farmers  amounted  to 
•ISjtOMQOjOOt  and  fkom  that  time  this  groas  tneoma  graduaUy  d»- 

ittMSt 


tmta  la  1999  It  aiaoantsd  only  to  tbs  sum  of  96  JS7/>00.000— 
•  dseBaa  of  aiiianiiliiMilaly  98/)00.000jD0»— or  mora  than  one-half. 
Tins  WM  #na  to  a  poUey  of  aoonomle  iaoiatlon.  a  dsstruetlon 
ttasrsby  ef  fnratgii  markata,  many  of  wtaldi  may  never  be  regained 
to  Ofor  paoiAa,  and  the  aneouragemant  by  guvemmantal  polidea  to 

,  thereby  riapressing  more  and  mora  aa  time 

valuee  imtU  the  Amsrtoan  f annarwas  producing 

of  Ufa  at  wudi  bdow  the  coat  of  production. 

Bsnett^^— the  gross  incoBs  fvom  JuD&ertcan  agrlculturail 

m  «b9  United  Btatee  In  1988  wae  90JS7,OOOJMO.    In 

rresldsnt>  the 


ofor  paoplak 
wa^ujasi 


fiy^fliwo  ftom  agilcultural  production  in  the  Uhlted  Statea  roaa  to 
the  sum  of  9O.40e4)0OXM)O.  In  1994  this  groes  income  amounted 
to  the  sum  of  97j276,000,000.  In  1936  this  groes  income  amounted 
to  the  sum  of  $8,508,000,000.  In  1936  this  gross  Income  ctmtlnued 
to  rise  and  amounted  to  the  sum  of  $0,530,000,000.  an  Increase  over 
1988  of  ^proximately  $4,193,000,000  or  ^>proximately  90  percent. 
Let  the  present  critics  of  President  Booeevelt  put  their  stamp 
of  disapproval,  if  they  win.  upon  that  degree  of  improvement  ac- 
compUdkcd  within  a  period  of  4  years,  or  after  having  had  4  yeara 
to  meditate  upon  the  subject.  teU  us  what  program  would  have 
accc»npUshed  greater  results. 

In  1933  a  program  of  agricultural  rehabiUtatlon  was  set  la 
motion.  A  method  to  reduce  and  dispose  of  the  aonimulated  im- 
t* '»**'i»  surplus  of  farm  commodities  was  necessary  and  to  accom- 
plish this  end  and  give  the  farmer  a  reasonable  return  for  his  labor 
on  his  Investment  in  cooperating  with  the  Government  in  attain- 
ing tbe  necessary  end,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  was  adcqited. 
WhUe  tbe  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  tbe  United  Statea 
with  reference  to  the  AgricuItin«I  Adjustment  Act  was  felt  as  one 
of  the  moet  severe  blows  which  could  have  been  delivered  to 
American  agriculture,  nevertheless  long  prior  to  that  decision  a 
program  had  been  set  In  motion  for  the  prevention  of  soU  erosion 
and  for  the  conservation  of  oxir  soil.  Such  a  program  Is  vital  to 
the  rehabilitation  of  American  agriculture  and  after  the  ruling  of 
the  Court  amendments  were  adopted  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Act 
which  have  accomplished  many  of  the  objectives  of  previous  en- 
actments. Due  to  the  reasoning  upon  which  more  recent  decisiona 
of  the  Supreme  Court  have  been  based  it  can  no  longer  loglcaUy 
be  contended  that  the  decision  in  the  Agricultiiral  Adjustment  Act 
case  is  the  law. 

Sou  ooslon  iB  n^idly  becoming  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  confronting  the  American  people.  Experts  in  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  advise  that  50,000.000  acres  of  farm  land  in 
the  United  States  have  been  ruined  becavise  the  productive  por- 
tion of  the  soil  has  been  destroyed  or  waished  away.  Of  the 
860,000.000  acres  of  land  luder  cultivation  in  tbe  United  Statea 
these  experts  advise  that  in  addition  to  the  60,000.000  acres  now 
destroyed  by  erosion  an  additional  50.000.000  acres  are  in  almost 
as  bad  condition,  an  additional  100,000.000  acres  partlaUy  impaired 
by  erosion,  and  that  on  another  100,000.000  acres  erosion  has 
begxin.  This  is  costing  the  American  farmer  approximately 
$400,000,000  annually  through  the  loss  of  soil  fertUlty. 

It  would  seem  that  even  to  those  who  woiild  give  but  casual 
notice  to  the  subject  the  problem  Is  national  in  scc^>e  and  that 
our  people  should  cooperate  in  every  reasonable  way  with  the  soU 
conservation  agencies  of  the  Government.  Natiiral  economic  laws 
cannot  be  suspended,  set  aside,  or  abandoned  and  Nature  has 
decreed  that  in  this  country  in  pcu^icular  agriculture  is  basic  in 
our  industrial  and  economic  system,  a  fact  which  has  been  reoog- 
niaed  by  Tirtually  all  historians,  statesmen,  and  economists 
throughout  our  national  history. 

There  has  been  a  distinct  degree  of  recovery  in  the  agricultural 
Industry,  not  accompUahed  so  much  by  benefit  payments  as  by 
increased  commodity  prices,  the  recovery  being  achieved  by  virtue 
of  the  helpful  programs  carried  forward  under  the  leadership  of 
our  President  since  March  of  1933.  Recovery  in  every  form  of 
industry  has  been  in  proportion  to  the  recovery  of  agriculture. 
This  is  borne  out  by  available  statistics  and  is  evidenced  in  the 
correq;>ondlng  Increase  in  the  annual  manufacturers'  pay  roU  aa 
compared  with  the  Increase  in  agricultural  Income. 

Statistics  from  the  Bureau  of  Censtis.  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Department  of 
Labor,  disclose  that  in  each  year  the  annual  manufacturers'  pay 
roU  ii  approximately  the  same  in  amotint  as  the  groas  Income  txotxx. 
agricultural  production  and  that  therefore  as  the  agricultural  in- 
come Increases  in  like  proportion  the  wage  pay  roU  incrcasss, 
clearly  disclosing  that  the  wage  pay  roll  in  every  form  of  industry 
and  the  welfare  of  the  laboring  class  is  dependent  ahnost  in  its 
entirety  upon  the  income  of  the  basic  Industry — agriculture— upon 
the  prosperity  of  which  the  permanent  prosperity  of  each  and  every 
legitimate  industry  neoesssry  to  the  welfare  of  our  people  depaada. 


fFtom.  tha  Philadelphia  Inqtitocr  of  Juaa  18.  19871 


Additional  Judges  for  Inferior  Federal  Courts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Ffidav,  JMne  18  ilegi»lative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  IS) ,  1937 


XDrrOBXAL  FROM  THS  PHILADSLPHIA  INQUIRXB 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcokd  an  edltoolal 
entitled  "A  Flying  Squadron  of  Itinerant  Judges",  which  ap- 
peared in  tbe  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  Fliday  morning,  June 
18,  1937. 

Tliere  beinc  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordoed  to  be 
printed  in  tbe  Rkcokd.  as  follows: 


AVI.' 

PabUe  attantton  haa  bean  centered  to  ao  graat  a  — . 

dent  Booaarelf a  unprecedented  propoaal  for  pexamptory  Chaixgaa 
In  ttte  peraeauaal  of  tte  Supreme  Oourt  aa  to  olMKore  to  a  oooalder- 
abla  extent  a  oonvtaaaentarT  faatora  of  hla  plan.  fMugbt  with 
equal  dangera  to  cm  Aznanean  i^atam  of  gowammen*. 

It  la  T'm^^tT'*^  In  the  provlalon  (or  aivotntmant  of  addttlanal 
judges  In  all  PMeral  courts  where  ttiere  are  Incumbent  judfo  of 
xattrement  mo  who  do  not  dbooae  to  rettre  or  reatgn.  nn»  far 
thU  Ptaaldeatlal  necBmandatlaii  aoeorda  with  tha*  advanoad  for 
tlM  Supreme  Court  witith  haa  been  ao  cauatlcaUy  and  oonvlno- 
Ingly  denounced  by  tha  Senate  Judiciary  Oommtttee.        

It  18  built  iqpoo  tha  aame  faUactona  Idea  that  Judgaa  oter  tB 
an  auffaring  ftom  mtntr^  and  id&yalcal  lipalnaant  whtch  eentrO^ 
utaa  to  nnncirtfm  of  aoort  bmtneaa  Tha  Banata  aonunlttaa  took 
the  practical  oouzaa  of  finding  oat  in  how  many  distrlcta  Padaral 
indgea  have  paasad  tha  age  of  threeaooce  and  ten  and  aaoartalnlag 
the  pradae  eondltloD  of  the  docket  hn  their  eoorti.  _      _ 

The  oommtttaa  dJaoofverad  that  tha  Prertdanfa  plan  woaM  oall 
for  the  aspolntmant  of  44  a«w  Judgea  to  ttt  with  tha  aeptu- 
agenaHanT  lioat  of  tbeae  elder  Judgaa  have  been  dxnm  to  beMrual 
toth^rdutlflaandthaypreilda  o?«r  oow^  In  whtoai  no  copgeatloo 

of  now  tadgea  to  ooorta  which  happen  to  paaaaaa  jwrtgea  ofor  70 
manlfeaOy  would  do  littla  toward  aqtedlting  tha  proeeaMa  of  loMoa. 

IT  the  real  ob]ectl^  sought  Is  cAdency.  and  not  tbe  placing  <m 
the  bwM?*!  of  Judgea  known  to  f aTor  certain  legialattfa  uiaamiM 
aM^by  ttaMMant.  it  can  be  attahiad  thnmgh  laglatatloa 
tat  BMca  JQdgea  la  tboae  distrlcta  whara  aa  abaonoaai  accamulao 
tlon  of  caaea  watts  adjudication.  

But  thla  profMon  fbr  the  lower  Psdeial  ooorta  m  a  doubia- 
bartelad  shotgun  ahnad  a*  tba  ABaertoan  Judiaial  sjatmi  and  ita 
traditional  tiMritmn  tram  dlract  or  Indbraet  oOelal  Interferenoa.  It 
,,^tmtnm  »  aacond  feature  which  tha  Senate  nntnmlttaa  vlawi  with 
gravest  mlsglTln^  D  adopted  It  wofuld.  In  the  wordaoftte  com- 
mittee, create  "^  flylag  aquadron  of  Itinerant  judgea.  ^ppotatednr 
dMrleta  and  eiieBlta  wlksra  thay  an  not  needed,  to  ba  trantfamd 
to  other  parta  of  tba  eountry  for  jodloUl  aemoa." 

Such  prooedura  tha  comrolttee  condemna  aa  vlolatlva  of  'the 
aalutary  American  custom  that  an  public  ofltelala  ahoold  be  ctti- 


atftM  tarMttctloB  hi  which  thay  aerva  or  which  they 
"    In  this  plan  la  peroetved  *it  poaalhimy 


Bjuha  AAA    ^^mMMm  M*«aa*  ^  j^*»- -»»-▼-»-—      —  r  — w    *^   *^^~  -^  . 

The  danger,  to  speak  plainly.  Is  this:  Tba  openhig  of  a  way 
whereby  particular  Judgea  might  ba  selocted  to  try  partlcnlar_CTaea 
In  iHiiith  the  Inderal  Ooremnient  la  a  party  at  Intareat.  There 
aia  touutlens  aueh  cases.  Some  lepraeent  tha  attMspts  of  bual- 
neaa.  of  Induatry.  and  of  Indindnala.  frequently  of  faumbie  lot.  to 
xastrain  or  prevent  alleged  Injurloua  acta  by  tbe  Oovanunant. 
There  an  cmm  when  the  laaue  la  one  of  paraooal  fnedam.  with 
tha  platnttff  Invokhv  cuuaUtuUooal  aaf efoarda  which  ha  bdlevaa 
to  have  been  Tlolatad. 

On  thla  tasoa  the  Senate  eommlttae  did  no*  go  Into  each  por^ 
ticulara.  But  then  was  a  wealth  of  meantng  In  Ita  remark  that 
to  an  lull  I  nasi  I  IS  degree  under  modem  oondltlooa  the  Oovamment 
li  balx«  InToInd  In  drll  litigation  with  Ita  eltiaeaia. 

The  motina  of  the  pnaint  oecupant  of  tba  White  Boosa  an 
aot  imi^g^^.  but  tha  mlachtaf  that  migtat  ba  wrought  under  thla 
provi^nby  a  Chief  Justice  subaenrlent  to  tha  wlU  of  a  Frealdent 
la  palnfOlly  plain. 

taSm  thaazlatti«  ayato,  aa  tba  uaiuumiaa  poliiite  oat.  aaalgn- 
aant  of  PMeral  Judgea  within  a  cheuit  la  made  by  tha  aankv 
cireuit  judge.    AartjpBment  of  a Jhi^  ft«  o«ftJj^ 
may  be  made  only  when  tha  aenlor  drcott  judge  eerttnea  tae 
dia&lcfa  apedal  need  to  the  Chlsf  Juatlea.    "Thua  Is  tha  prtee^ 

iudldary. 

Deatruetlan  of  this  prinetpla,  aa  aropcaad  In  tha  Prealdant*a 
plan    would.  In  Ibo  Donatio  eommlttaalB  opinkm.  aastnUse  tba 
administration  of  Juadca.    Tha  oountiy  haa  bean 
UBptaoedaatad  aentiaUaatloo  of  other  giwiiiiiiaiital 
Uia  planned  to  fit  tha  Federal  courta  Into  thla  new  . 

Tha  Banata  Judiciary  Oocunlttae'a  Indictment  of  the  Oourt  pack- 
tng  bOl  M  -aeadlaas.  Mtile,  and  dai^wwia"  appUaa  wttto  equal 
tana  to  tha  uiiainart  for  "a  flying  aqoadron  of  iktnaraat  ji 
at  baok  and  call  to  adjudioata  laauaa  la  whkh  thla  or  any 
•dmlnlstratloa  may  ba  deeply  ooeoemad. 

Ita  ludd  aapoauie  of  thia  aeoond  objeetioaabla  (Mtan  makes 
the  Preaidanf  a  bill  appear  doubly  ob  jaetkMiabIa  to  an  aiqiportan 
af  a  traa  and  — — -• 


The  ResideiitB  •t  the  Distfia  of  Columbia  Should 
Paj  Their  Fair  Share  of  Taxes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFBESEMTATIVES 
Thuniav,  Ju»e  t7, 1937 
Ut.  REBB  of  Kansas.    Mr.  Speaker,  first  I  want  to  agreo 
With  tbe  aentiment  eipresMd  b7  the  dJstfaifiiiibed  Ifenbec 


tnm  Kentucky,  as  well  aa  that  of  a  number  of  III  iiilii  i  ■  of 
this  Hoose.  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  beinc  broksp 
down  becMiae  of  eaceaiive  tax  burdens  that  are  growlnc 
heavier  each  year.  I  also  acree  that  our  methods  of  taaatten 
have  become  some^rtiat  antiquated,  and  should,  above  all 
thhiCB.  be  reorganiaed. 

But  with  ref  erenoe  to  this  biO  that  Is  behif  copsideted  ttaia 
afternoon,  tt  seems  to  me  that  the  people  of  the  DIstxiet  tf 
COtuBEdria  are  not  in  very  good  posttkm  to  eomploln  about  a 
tax  burdm*  when  an  InTestigation  iriainly  shows  that  the 
people  who  live  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  In  tfalB  bean- 
tifnl  and  most  attractive  dty  of  Waddngton  are  payinc  tar 
less  taxes  than  any  other  group  in  any  other  onremnnity  or 
city  of  comparative  siae  in  the  Uhited  States.  I  Just  do  not 
see  how  there  eoold  be  any  justiflcatioa  for  the  approprta- 
tion  by  this  OongxMa  for  the  support  of  the  government  of 
the  dty  of  Wadiingtoo.  irtien  the  people  who  Uve  in  it  are 
paylDC  such  a  anall  duure  of  taxes  as  ooovpared  with  people 
who  Uve  on  the  outside.  This  Concress  has  already  appro- 
priated $6,000,000  to  help  pay  the  deficit  of  covemmenftal 
expenses  of  ttie  city  of  Wadiington.  We  are  usinf  the  money 
of  your  States  and  mine  to  pay  this  deficit. 

In  addition  to  this.  Congress  does  now  and  at  all  times  has 
pfTovlded  fttr  all  frpensfa  lequiied  for  the  care,  maintenance, 
awl  proteetloa  of  an  Government  paupeity  within  the  Dla- 
trict.  including  Its  paries  and  roadways. 

Aooordlng  to  the  report  we  have  before  us.  ttie  dcfldt  is 
$11.140410.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago^  thia  delkit  has  been 
reduced  by  the  recoounendatfcm  of  a  cootrfbutioo  from  the 
Uhited  States  of  |64NNM)00.  leaviv  somathtaf  more  than 
$6,000,000  of  a  deficit  at  this  thne.  Uhder  the  bffl  before  us. 
it  is  anticipated  that  this  $$JMOA00  can  be  raised  by  local 
taxation.  H  the  people  of  Washington  were  paying  more 
than  their  fatr  share  of  taxes,  there  might  not  be  any  objeo- 
tloQ  to  a  Pedersl  oontrlbutlon. 

A  move  has  been  made  to  strike  out  title  9,  the  Inoome-tax 
title,  of  this  bin  and  to  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  a  smaB  Increase 
on  the  taxes  on  real  estate.  It  is  my  oontentton  that  title  9 
iliould  not  be  stricken  out  It  should  remain  in  the  bffl.  and 
the  substitnte  for  it,  providing  for  an  additional  tax  on  real 
ertate,  should  also  be  made  a  part  of  this  legislation,  and  not 
make  it  neceesary  for  this  Congress  to  appropriate  half  a 
million  doOars  of  the  taxpayers'  money  of  other  eonununitles 
to  pay  the  bill. 

Let  us  Vxk  at  the  situation  briefly  for  ^u*  a  moment  I 
agree  that  ttie  real  estate  and  personal  iammty  ihoukl  not 
bear  more  than  Its  fair  share  of  taxes.  I  am  informed,  and 
the  evidence  tfiows.  that  the  tax  rate  on  property  Jn  the  ctty 
of  Washington  is  $1.50  per  hundred  of  vahtatlon.  This  la 
leas  than  half  of  the  tax  that  is  charged  on  piupeity  in  cities 
of  comparative  sise  in  the  United  States;  and  M  us  not  fOT- 
get  that  that  is  aU  the  tax  which  is  imposed  on  real  estate, 
because  they  have  no  State,  county,  or  district  school  taxes 
in  the  Distilei  of  CnhunWa  Vtethennore,  the  dty  of  Waih- 
ington  has  never  known  a  depression.  The  owners  of  real 
estate  are  getttng  more  rent  for  tbe  use  of  their  ptopeity  here 
than  they  do  anywhere  dse  In  dties  of  comparative  slae.  I 
am  also  informed  that  the  Jacobs  report,  which  was  prepared 
at  the  request  of  the  PresidBnt  ahows  that  the  real  estate  in 
this  d^  Is  being  sssgssprt  at  about  TO  percent  of  Its  actual 
value.  In  other  words,  real  estate  in  Washington  Is  being 
taasd  at  the  rate  of  about  $1  per  hundred.  I  am  Informed 
that  if  real  estate  In  tbe  Dlitrtet  were  aasessed  at  $1J0  per 
hundred  at  its  aetod  value  that  it  would  prodnee  sufBdent 
funds  so  It  would  not  be  neoesssry  to  ask  Congrees  to  appro- 
priate funds  of  taxpayers  from  your  State  and  mine  to 
support  its  guveiuniHit 

Ihen  I  would  like  to  can  your  attention  agata  to  the  fact 
ttiat  the  peoide  of  the  dty  of  Wsshington  have  been  paying 
the  ridiculously  low  price  of  only  $1  for  license  tax  on  auto- 
mobiles. TlM  average  price  fOr  lioense  fees  IhmnHwut  the 
United  Slates  is  $8.10.  This  bin  pivvldBB  for  an  increase  In 
these  taxes,  which  amounts  to  alioUt  $7  on  the  average  aoto- 
mofaOo-^wfaidi  is  sUn  less  than  the  average  prtee  paid.  Vat- 
thetmoie,  gasoUae  taxes  are  lower  here  than  ttior  are  any- 
where else,  being  2  cents  per  gaDon.  This  bin  does  not  provide 
fOr  an  Increase  in  gaBoUne  tax. 


I  i 
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up  to  this  time  there  have  been  xk>  Inhcrltanee  or  estate 
tazea  charged  against  the  people  of  this  District.  Upon 
^^»>w»»w>  of  this  un  you  win  find  that  the  taxes  imposed 
axe  ter  less  than  are  being  paid  in  the  average  States  of  this 


X  would  e¥fo  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  qtautiaa  of 
Inooine  taaoes  as  provided  b7  title  9  of  this  bUL  More  than 
SO  States  of  the  Unkm  have  State  income-tax  laws.  Tou 
win  observe,  upon  fffti""*'******"  o(  this  section  of  the  bffl, 
that  the  rates  and  charges  for  income  taxes  are  compara- 
tively low,  and  I  do  not  understand  why  the  thousands  of 
psrsons  who  Uve  in  the  dty  of  Washington  and  vAio  enjoy 
the  protection  of  its  government,  and  the  pleasures  and 
cultme  this  dty  affords,  should  want  to  object  to  the  pay- 
ment at  a  smaU  eontxlbutlon  in  support  of  that  government. 
As  I  have  said,  the  income  taxes  dmrged  under  this  section 
of  the  tdU  are  oomparatlvdy  low.  Something  has  been  said 
about  the  payment  of  income  taxes  as  provided  by  this  bilL 
It  slioiM  be  understood  that  Members  of  Congress  are  re- 
QUlzed  to  pev  a  Federal  Income  tax  upon  their  salaries.  I 
believe  that  aO  salaries,  regardless  of  the  source  from  which 
they  come.  Should  be  subjected  to  Income  taxes,  both  Fed- 
eral and  State,  in  just  the  same  manner  as  other  income  is 
wiMffftfd  to  tax.  I  am  in  favor  of  an  amendment  to  the 
OBMtituttop  that  win  provide  for  the  taxation  of  such 

nite  MB  ilioald  be  passed,  and  there  should  be  an  increase 
In  the  tax  on  real  estate  for  an  amount  that  would  take  caze 
of  aU  the  defldt  so  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  Congress 
to  appivprlate  the  taxpayers'  funds  of  this  country  for  tho 
support  of  this  dty:  and  I  do  not  see  why  there  should  be 
any  crtttdem  by  anyone  regarding  such  a  plan,  when,  under 
tbeee  methods  the  people  of  the  District  and  this  dty  are 
•tlU  being  favored  by  paying  far  less  taass  than  other  folks 
are  paying  who  live  In  smaller  dUes  or  dtlcs  of  comparative 


eritldsm  also,  to  the  effect  that  there 
might  be  taxation  without  representation,  X  believe  if  the 
people  of  the  dty  of  Washington  vrere  represented  in  Con- 
gress as  Slates  are  reprseented  they  would  not  object  to 
fmrrT*-w  tbttr  fair  responsibility  in  the  payment  of  taxes 
for  the  support  of  their  institutions.  X  am  in  favor  of  the 
mman  of  this  MD,  tosether  with  a  further  amendment  that 
wfU  provide  for  an  increase  in  the  real-esUte  tax  to  the  rate 
of  flJO  per  hundred  on  the  fair  value  of  the  property.  The 
people  of  Wadilngton  will  then  carry  their  own  fair  share  of 
the  ffTTp*****^  of  the  government  of  their  dty.  and  at  the 
same  time  win  enjoy  a  far  less  tax  rate  than  is  being  paid 
fegr  the  average  dtHen  of  our  country. 


BfaMtiiif  Careen  in  the  Navy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  DITTER 

or  wawaiLVAHiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESEMTATIVES 

Frtfoy.  June  It,  1$S7 

Mr.  DUTBt.  Mr.  l^;ieaker,  as  a  reenit  of  the  attention 
irtiieh  has  been  directed  during  the  past  2  months  to  the 
■nlficitlfin  system  of  promotian  in  the  Navy,  strenuous  efforts 
have  been  made  by  those  who  defend  the  system  to  justify 
Its  continuance.  Xn  the  hope  of  present ing  to  the  House 
pertinent  facts  bearing  upon  the  subject.  I  believe  a  rtenni 
would  be  hebPful  with  reoiect  to  a  group  of  officers  who  are 
vttaBy^ected  and  In  whom  the  Congress  should  have  a 
partlcolar  Interest 

With  the  end  of  the  war  the  offloer  situation  became  quite 
•cute.  Am  the  wartime  oflkers'  strength  grew  due  to  the 
oommlaslonlng  of  temporary  and  ntaoi  »u  ofltoers.  a  general 

ensued,  and  cOeen  above  the  rank  of 
advanced  permanently  one  or  two  ranks 


very  quldcly,  according  to  the  rank  they  were  holding,  by 
virtue  of  "temporary  promotion."  The  end  of  the  war  found 
practically  aU  regular  officers  holding  rank  one  or  two 
grades  above  their  regular  position,  and  holding  this  higher 
rank  by  virtue  of  the  presence  in  the  Navy  of  several  thou- 
sand temporary  and  Reserve  officers.  After  the  armistice 
the  pyramid  started  to  coUapee  as  the  Reserve  officers  left 
the  Navy.  This  threatened  to  cause  all  of  the  officers  serv- 
ing under  temporary  c<»nmissions  in  advance  of  their  nc^- 
mal  rank  to  revert  to  the  latter — ^this,  of  course,  they  did 
not  want  to  do.  Another  factor  enters  the  equation  at  this 
point — a  great  number  of  the  old  chief  pet^  officers  had 
during  the  war  reached  the  total  service  necessary  for  their 
retirement  and  were  anxious  to  do  so  as  soon  as  they  could; 
the  ranks  of  the  chief  petty  officers  were  further  depleted 
by  the  number  of  them  who  had  been  given  temporary 
commissions  during  the  war.  The  Navy  was  in  a  liad  way — 
the  Junior  officers  of  the  Regular  Establishment  bad  all  been 
promoted  to  higher  ranks,  leaving  the  Junior  ranks  full  of 
Reserve  and  temporary  officers  who  would  soon  leave  the 
service,  and  the  senior  petty  officers  would  also  retire  as  soon 
as  permissible. 

To  fill  in  the  Itne-oflicer  gap  thus  created,  it  was  dedded 
to  (a)  graduate  one-half  of  the  Naval  Academy  dass  of 
1920,  1  year  ahead  of  time,  and  (b)  to  commission  in  the 
Regular  Navy  some  1.200  of  the  8,000  or  so  Reserve  and 
temporary  ofBcers.  When  this  proposal  was  tH'oached  to 
the  Reserve  and  temporary  officers,  it  met  with  a  cold  re- 
ception, and  volunteers  for  Regular  Navy  commissions  were 
not  forthcoming  in  the  numbers  desired.  To  overcome  the 
rductance  of  these  officers,  they  were  then  promised  a  cer- 
tain definite  tenure  upon  the  active  list  if  they  should  qualify 
for  a  commission  in  the  Regular  service.  Some  8.000  then 
took  the  examination,  and  1.200  were  commissioned  as  a 
result  of  this  competitive  examination. 

The  opinion  is  frequently  voiced  that  these  men  were 
actually  taken  into  the  Navy  so  as  to  prevent  the  collapse 
of  the  pyramid  and  to  allow  the  "higher-ups"  to  retain  the 
rank  that  the  war  had  enabled  them  to  acquire  years  ahead 
df  time.  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  true.  There  was  a  real 
and  urgent  demand  for  Junior  officers  from  1919  on  that 
could  have  been  met  in  no  other  way,  and  while  the  com- 
missioning of  the  wartime  officers  did  permit  the  higher-ups 
to  hold  their  advanced  rank  still,  without  these  temporary 
and  Reserve  officers,  the  Navy  would  have  been  in  an  Im- 
possitte  situation  during  the  15  years  that  foUowed  the  war. 
However,  the  promotional  hump,  which  has  since  been  a 
source  of  embarrassment,  is  a  direct  result  of  the  fact  that 
these  men  were  commissioned  at  that  time  and  the  Naval 
Academy  graduated  very  large  classes  during  this  period. 

Ihe  present  situation  is  that  those  remaining  of  this 
"hump",  consisting  of  around  600  temporary  and  ex-Reserve 
OfBcers  and  the  Naval  Academy  classes  of  1919  and  1920.  aU 
with  service  from  17  years  and  upward  and  ages  ranging 
from  38  to  45  years,  are  due  to  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  commander  and  still  have  up  to  13  years'  to  serve 
before  they  "make"  30  shears.  If  promoted  to  lieutenant 
commander,  they  wiH  fin  that  rank  up  for  the  next  5  or  6 
years  and  stop  all  promotion,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  the 
-  ranks  of  lieutenant  ctxnmander  are  now  filled  with  fairly 
young  men.  there  win  not  be  any  vacandes  for  promoticm 
for  the  lieutenant  cmnmanders  of  this  group. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  present  situation  is  an  ab- 
nonnal  one  caused  by  the  war.  In  seeking  a  remedy  the 
Navy  Department  makes  the  mistake  of  trying  to  tie  the 
matter  of  the  hump  up  with  a  normal  promotion  idan  for 
the  Navy.  They  should,  instead,  have  the  courage  to  come 
before  Congress  and  request  legislation  to  allow  them  to 
handle  the  himip  in  an  entirely  different  manner  from 
normal  promotion  and  not  try  to  hide  the  special  situation  in 
the  generaL 

The  luesent  law,  extending  solution  into  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  and  forcing  retirement  with  21  years'  service  for 
officers  not  sdected  is  an  effort  to  handle  the  hump  as  a 
routine  promotional  problem.    It  violates  the  first  prtnciple 
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of  the  military  organization— the  principle  of  loyalty—by 
ruthlessly  throwing  out  of  the  service  the  good,  efficient, 
^nd  loyal  men  that  have  been  largely  responsible  for  the 
excellent  administration  in  the  Navy  during  the  past  19 
years.  When  seniors  in  a  military  organization  permit  or 
encourage  unfair  treatment  of  their  junlcurs  they  imme- 
diately forfeit  the  confidence  of  their  juniors.  When  confi- 
dence ceases  in  a  military  organization  the  organization 
ceases  to  function.  Mutual  confidence,  trust,  and  faith  are 
the  first  requirements  of  a  service  wherein  men  are  trained 
to  lay  down  their  lives  at  the  command  of  their  seniors. 

TO  men  of  the  caliber  with  which  we  are  dealing  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  their  families,  dependents,  and  themsdves  is 
considered  as  important  as  their  idiysical  existence.  To 
throw  a  man  out  of  the  profession  in  which  he  has  spent 
his  youth,  on  a  pension  such  as  goes  with  21  years'  retire- 
ment as  a  lieutenant,  would  deprive  him  of  the  economic 
security  for  which  he  has  worked,  and  worked  hard,  during 
his  creative  years.  No  man  will  ever  forgive  or  forget  this. 
He  considers  that  he  has  been  betrayed  by  the  seniors  he 
has  helped  to  make. 

In  addition,  there  ts  a  direct  violation  of  the  promise  made 
m  1920.  in  section  5  of  the  Pers(xmel  Act  of  that  year.  As 
the  law  read,  and  as  it  was  explained  when  these  men 
weze  induced  into  the  service  in  1920,  there  was  no  doubt 
then  that  they  were  to  be  permitted  10  years'  service  as  a 
lieutenant  commander  before  retirement,  and  they  by  Infer- 
ence and  arithmetie  guaranteed  them  a  30-year  career  in 
the  Navy. 

The  present  set-up  Is  destroying  the  morale  and  outlook  of 
the  young  men  now  entering  the  service-— instead  of  being 
all-Navy.  Navy  In  thom^t,  ambition,  and  act,  the  young  offi- 
cers of  today  are  keeping  a  sharp  lookout  for  careers  outside 
of  the  Navy.  Ttntj  are  picturing  themselves  at  being  put 
on  the  bench  when  they  are  28,  35.  or  42  years  of  age  and 
having  to  start  over  again  from  there. 

Appointments  to  our  service  academies  have  always  been 
kwked  upon  by  the  Members  of  the  House  not  only  as  a 
prerogative  but  as  a  serious  Obligation.  Members  have  been 
conscientious  In  the  selection  of  appointees.  Qualifying  ex- 
aminations have  been  held  by  many  Members  in  the  hope  ai 
securing  the  best  possible  men  for  appointment.  The  privi- 
lege of  appointment  has  been  cherished  as  an  opportunity 
to  give  young  men  the  foundation  for  careaia.  X  believe  we 
still  cherish  this  hope  and  that  we  will  take  immediate  steps 
to  correct  the  system  which  has  accomplished  little  but  blast 
the  careers  of  many  of  the  men  whom  we  have  appointed  to 
the  Naval  Academy  and  those  who  have  entered  the  service 
expecting  utmost  good  faith  from  the  establishment.  There 
is  but  one  way  by  which  good  faith  can  be  shown.  Forced 
Involuntary  retirements  by  the  selection  system  on  Jime  30 
dunild  be  halted  by  the  Congress  now.  This  would  enable 
the  consideration,  in  a  earful  way,  of  necessary  legislation  to 
cure  the  conditions. 


The  Crisis  in  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

-    or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF  PKNMSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  June  18  ilegisUUioe  day  of  Tuesday,  June  15),  1937 


caiaasmctsiasrr  addrxss  bt  paul  block,  pububhxr  op 

THK    NEWARK    BTAB-EAOLB.    AT    ST.    PRAKCXS    OOUtBOK, 
LOBKITO.  PA. 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  RicoaD  an  address  en- 
titled "The  Crisis  In  America",  delivered  by  M^.  P&ul  Block 
at  St  Ftands  College,  Loretto.  Pa.,  and  puhitehfri  in  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Eagle  on  June  XX,  X9S7. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  bt 

printed  in  the  RacotB.  as  follows: 

It  seem*  fitting.  In  ipwking  at  ma  insUtutten  under  tta*  abto 
liiKUnoe  at  tb»  ordar  toonOad  by  8t.  Pnuiel*  oT  Aailai.  to  talk  et 
tbe  prlnelpl*  which,  abov*  aU  othan  in  hi*  Ufa  o<  Mcrlfioa. 
St.  Ptmnds  hlmnU  bald  moat  daar.  That  prlnclpla  la  tba  pflndpla 
of  brotherhood. 

X-  naed  hardly  ratnlnd  you  who  are  ha«  ke^lBg  altra  tba  tptm 
at  hla  work  that  to  St.  PrancU  aU  things,  evm  tha  humblMt  anT- 
mala,  tha  planats.  tba  wlnda  at  baavan.  wwa  bis  bKOttMsa  and 
siatars. 

More  than  600  years  latar  thla  spirit  of  universal  tarothsrhood 
was  oDoe  mora  affirmed  by  66  men  who  gathered  In  a  room  la 
PhUadrtphla  and  put  their  namea  to  an  Immortal  dooumant.  our 
Declaration  at  Independence. 

Upon  this  faith  In  tha  brotherhood  of  man  our  Natloa 
fomided,  and  upon  brotherhood  ooty  can  It  survive. 

In  our  modem  world,  forces  are  at  work  which  seek  to  denv 
to  deatroy  this  brotherhood.  Tbeee  forces  strive  to  aztlngutah  tba 
political  ezpreaslon  at  brotherhood— <iemoeracy.  They  atrtva.  toob 
to  extinguish  tba  llbntlea  inherent  in  democracy,  the  llheirttsa 
of  freedom  of  spsech,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  aaasmMy: 
and  they  also  strlva  to  destroy  our  q>lrltaal  freedom,  tha  tight  to 
worship  our  God. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  a  prince  at  the  church  and  a  great  Amer- 
ican. Caidlnsl  ICim^Oeln.  revealed  the  malicious  propagsndaby 
which  the  party  In  power  in  Germany  la  attampong  to  destroy 
freedom  of  worship  there.  Tbeee  ebargea  have  not  deceived  tha 
world  about  tha  fundamental  aoundneas  of  ttia  churoh.  nor  about 
the  high  motlvaa  and  morals  at  Its  mambem. 

What  theoe  ehargaa  do  rtiow,  however,  la  tho  daogMons  and 
reprehenstbia  uass  to  whleh  power  too  greatly  oonoaatratad  la 


person  can  be  put.    Only  In  a  dletotorehlp  could  su^  ptopaganda 
i.    We  have  asea  fliat  It  thrlvea  in  Oarmany  and  In  BumU 


flourish.  _  . 

and.  esoept  for  rsllgteus  wocshlp,  also  la  Italy. 

In  short.  It  Is  tba  riM  c(  peesonal  govemaasot.  _^^  ^  ,  ^ 
oueat  iiiiBiMilnii  of  supreme  power  by  a  stagla  man.  wtil^  la  tba 
great  enemy  of  the  prlnetple  at  brotbsrbood  and  o(  tta  potttlcal 
manifestation— demoeney. 

Tha  f  oresa  which  bavs  broogtat  about  the  He*  of  pacaooal  gov- 
ernment m  auropa  are  not  sleeping  m  our  eeuatnr.  Tba  day  has 
paassd  whan  Amanaaas  eaa  obasrva  Baropaan  affairs  with  «alaa 
confidence  In  a  barrier  of  S,000  miles  at  water.  What  wa  foraasrly 
felt  esrtabi  oould  never  happen  to  ua  here  la  not  so  esrtatai  today. 

Tha  fashion  In  which  tbeee  forces  hava  shown  thaoaaetvea  la 
Amarloa  thua  far  Is  tha  gradual  increase  la  aower  of  tba  saaen- 
tlve  branch  of  our  aovemment.  That  ttala  mereaaa  baa  been  m 
general  within  tba  strleUy  legal  llatlto  of  a  oonstltatloBal  syMsm 
maksa  the  change  an  tbe  more  dangarooa.  Maoa  Its  fuU  laapUoa- 
ttona  are  eoaosalad  ftom  tba  grsat  maas  of  tba  peopla. 

Atid.  although  tha  PresMsat  blmaelf  sUtad  only  xaaantly 
the  crlats  la  paat.  bis  powsra  naverthalaas  rsmaln.    And  what 
mote  dlstarMng  Is  tba  daalra  of  our  Prssldent  for  added 
tnr*^i^*wg  tba  right  to  pe^  our  Supreme  Ooort. 

The  Independence  of  ttie  Cabinet  and  Congrssa  Is  sItm^ 
gated,  almoat  In  Its  entirety,  to  tha  Bwootlva.  Tba  Jodldary 
alone  remalna  tha  challanga  to  tba  aasaaq^tten  of  eomplili  au- 
thority by  tha  Prealdent.  and  stspa  are  now  batog  tafcsn  by  blaa 
to  remove  thla  obatada.  _ 

It  la  a  necessary  part  of  tha  pattern  of  dlctatonblp  that  tba 
conrta  ahould  be  oontroUed.  as  they  are  In  aU  tba  W 
man  govemmenta.    Mock  trlala.  sueh  aa  were  held 
ago  in  Russia,  and  such  aa  have  recently 
In  Germany,  ara  a  vital  dement  In  tha  fwl  suBosai  of  a  dleUtor. 

To  achieve  complete  control  of  a  country,  It  Is  not 
a  dictator  to  turn  the  whole  land  upalda  down,  or  to 
bloody  revolution  m  tha  streets.   This  becomes  plala  by  aa 
nation  of  what  happened  In  Germany  Whan  Hitler  oa 
power.    In  »«^«"g  secure  tbe  p  osswaton  of  tba  powar  ba 
he  changed  very  Uttle  the  actual  Inatltutloaa  of  C 
the  paxllament.  the  dvU  sarvlee.  tbe  church,  or  Vbm 
ha  £d  was  Umply  to  bring  ttiaaa  Instttotkms  Into 
with  his  Ideas.   PaiUamant  waa  not  abollshad;  It  waa  ainyly 

a  rubber  stamp  to  approve  muer^  bllla.    The  dvfl  ttrwks 

mained:  only  ita  sptnt  waa  changed.  Ohurd>ea  were  not  cioeea; 
but  tha  rellgioa  taught  In  them  waa  mn«1ln«>d  to  meet  pouneai 
necessity.  Tba  courts  coStlnued  to  dlepense  Justlea:  tba  Justloa 
they  H\rpm'¥*.  however,  was  predetermined  by  Hitler.  _^^ 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Booasv^  Is  planning  a  Ibaeba 
America  and  to  beooma  Ita  dictator. 

Ba  la  a  God-fearing,  patriotic  Amwlcan.  But  mtantlonanv  er 
unlntantlonaUy.  tba  machinery  U  belnc  pieced  together  whiob 
wlU  give  him  or  any  successor  tha  same  powen  that  foralga 

dletotora  now  have.  _      ,    _  .    ^^  ^.^  ^ 

the  richts  we.  aa  tree  Americana,  posaeas  la  tba  ngbt  of 
»Sa  If  this  waa  ever  denied  ua  wa  would  bava  tba 


Ufa- 


trial  by  Jury,  and  If  this  waa  ever  denied 

rlcht  to  go  to  tha  Supreme  Court  for  protection  of  tbaaa  n|0bt^ 
One  of  the  gnat  deelskms  In  the  history  of  our  oooatry  la  that 
of  tha  Miine^w  oaaa.  MVi«gM»  waa  a  dtlasa  of  Indiana,  and  dur- 
ing the  war  betwam  tba  North  and  South  ba  waa  a  aoatbara 
nmpathlaer  and  ha  gave  uttaranoe  to  hla  aymfatblas.  Ba  waa 
amSadl^tbe  mmtan  authcrltlee  and  brougbt  bafosa  a  military 
court  by  tbe  onmmanding  ^naral  of  tba  departaant  of  ^^lua 
andbe  waa  aeMMed  to  death.  PlnaUy  hto  anoraey  brougbt  the 
•alt  beta*  tba  SopnaM  OoQct  of  tba  Unttad 
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hM  ita^  k*  tai  aa»  ted  tlM  rlclit  of  a  trtil  by  jay, 
iP«^  Mcrad  poMiMlaBs  of  the  Anglo  OMCon  zmoe.       _ 
jncto  DAvla.  •Ittaougb  a  Bapnbllan  from  the  MOrtlk, 
till  lijiiMiw  la  tba»  cms.    Bo  boU  that  Haoo  IMwIl 
TiiniMo  iMiv  «Mn  tfvUaff  tbo  outtn  ttaM  of  tte  tMi 
wm  o«lttto«  to'bo  mod  m  a  oItU  eoort  and  waa  uaUHod  to  a 
jwy  trtal.aad  ba  bald  ttat  tba  aatton  of  tha 
UDOonatttuUooal 
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irtilefa  took  piaca  la  tte  Bfeala  of  Ongoau    Tba 
vttti  ^lolattot  a  BMte  law  caBcd  a  law 


laai  syndloallwn.    Be  bad  been  trtad  and  aontanowl  to  8  yean 

a  BH^tawtlMy.    Bo  bad  ■ttiniiil  a  poltlfteal  Him,  a  ao- 

ii  a'-.aiViJi  MiiiiiiMi  ■iiiiiiMg     Ha  k^  ouda  BD  wiaaBh.    B»  had 


te^battbflyfwaadbto 
tbak  kind  of  pnet  ba 


to  bnaklac  the 
Hat  of  Itaa  or- 


ta  tba 


Oboit  taU  tbMt  tbia  otttasn. 
nt  ted  daa  pmoom  of  law 

ttwt  bia  trial  wttboat  more 

CSSi  On*  ba  ted  not  baaa  gtvm  dua  yiamm  of  law    anrt  te 


Ubflctiai 
it  juttolaiy  alona 


I  a  eoavUMiy  aaaooi  mm,  maamg  tt  a 

\  flbUd  limawu  tte  ttm  of  •  and  16 
to  nfrnta  trom  MBdlnc  ttat  tfdld  to  a  irabUe  wcanoeL 
»<».»  ^  platBly  atanod  a  daatb  Mow  at  both  pato- 

▲  oburah  aoteol  taouibt  aott  to  teva 


of  tba  TOatted  Btatm 

of  poUoa  nsolatlani^  to 
««^»w,.  of  llM  lONtty 

mA  tltfiSt  to  eaiTT  on  ttelr  acboolar* 
~  to  tbIa  qmaWon.  aa  aay 


Cat  10  not  witbin  Itmif  a 

im  la  Bomlik  and  la 
labiwialagta 
T< 
Wild  amjority  In 


Tow  know  wbat  la  bappaalng 
.  and  In  Italy,  and  you 
In  Maoa  of  tihom  ouuutrtoa. 

happmk  to  Oik  but  If  a 
day  sea  fit  to  pam  a  law 


.    toaa 
Ttet  la  why  tba 


If 


totiilior  that  oaad  or  tbia  or 

to  ba  the  ona  that  waa 

yoagosor  yonrilgbta  and  for  laaUoa 

OBortY 

of  Pnildent  Booaofalt  to  moqEaaiaa  oar 

tte  Quia  nai  Ooort*  tea  mot  with  neh 

HMtm  »  <Mp  dtftean  af«a  la  tte  FtaoU 

laf  tte* ttM «Mfim of  tte eoorta  bf  any  PnaMnt.  or 

pmlaot  poartblo  blow  to  all 

I  oMUaatton  ta  aB  flrida.    It  la 
wttbCte 
te  fma  Cram  an  oatrida  pnaauM  tt  ttia 
at  alL 

aa  to  wbat  tea  baivonad  to  artnnotinn  and 
_         lite  Gvmaay.    Wtera  flaaiom'  tte  lamp  of 
aa  Mgbtly.  tadmr,  dldatanblp  la  nnflng  oat 
Ifo  wM^r  tten.  ttet  Dr.iKaak  XMaek.  Bui  wofWHr  of 
Mte  at  mtMbmm,  aeataftfly  aua:  *^a  do  not  know  of  tm 
S»  tvwtb  Jsr  mrtblante  or  adnoa  fior  aelenea^  mte." 
n  *i  liLiii  nn"**"T  aHM*  te  draotad  to  tnitb.  and  dletator* 
troth,  that 
Aad  wtan  aa  ladMMOdnl  eoort  of 

of  tte  dletator. 
.  Woatt  tejytfa  ttet  domooraoy  eaa  md  —at  WH^tfo.  Woiteold 
•n  te  wittof.  waa  aapr.  to 


made  yoor  advcatloa  tera  poaribla  and  whicb  wiU 
aoooeai  ^"«*  happtneav  pomlble  in  future  yeara.  

X  say  to  yon.  yotmg  gentlemen,  that  tte  fate  of  ear  eounlry 
Uoa  in  your  banda.  to  do  with  wbat  you  wllL  Klgbt  genetatlana 
of  Amvteana.  wte  teve  atruggled  and  bled  and  even  died  that 
our  M*»trttfT  might  eunrlTe.  stand  behind  yo\i.  wondering  whether 
their  labors  hare  been  in  vain.  As  you  have  benefited  from  their 
saerlfloes.  so  you  must  yourself  mate  sacrlfloes.  in  order  tbat  tte 
gensratlaMi  which  oome  after  you  may  know  wbat  tt  is  to  te 
bom  and  to  live  a  free  man. 

nUa  is  your  high  and  sacred  trust.  And  I  know  in.  my  heart 
that  you  wiU  te  worthy  of  It. 


Our  Flag  Craves  Our  Devotion ;  It  CoBman^  Our 
Adherence  and  Allegiance  to  the  Principles  for 
Which  It  Stands       

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  DONALD  H.  McLEAN 

OV  NSW  JEKSBT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Jwne  U,  1937 


or  Hon.  DONALD  H.  IfeUUN,  OV  NBW  JEOBMT.  DB- 
LXVBtSD  AT  TEB  FLAO  DAT  dLKBRATXCIV  OP  THB  BUZAp 
BKIH  LODC»  OP  SLSB.  WABQCANOO  PAMK.  KJZABRH,  N.  A, 
OH  JUHB  18.  1M7 


Mr.  McLBAN.  lir.  Spesko'.  vaader  leave  giranted  to  extend 
my  lemarks  in  the  Rxcots,  I  include  the  following  address 
I  ddiwed  at  the  I>1ag  Day  exercises  of  tbe  Elisabeth.  N.  J^ 
Lodge  of  BIk8»  on  June  13. 1837: 


ImMm.  And  untkHM  n. 
tl  to  a  distinct  honor,  wblch  X  very  highly  appreciate,  to  addrew 
this  patriotic  audience  under  the  auspices  of  the  Illzabeth  Lodge 
ot  Bks.  liy  mind  goes  back  some  90  years  when  Z  was  privileged 
to  read  la  the  lodge  room  of  the  then  recently  constnietod  new 
IMOM  tbe  elks'  nag  Day  oration  aiul  pledge  to  the  flag.  Since 
that  ttane  the  lodge  has  pnxpered.  Its  membership  has  materially 
tncneased,  there  Is  a  wider  knoirtedge  on  the  part  of  the  public  of 
Its  Objects  and  purpoees,  and  tt  has  been  able  to  eonduet  Its 
dbarttahle  and  patrlotle  actlTttles  on  a  steadily  tnereaslng  aeate. 

We  are  assembled  tonl^t  to  commemorate  the  anniversary  at 
the  adc^tlon  (rf  the  flag  of  the  United  States  and  to  renew  otur 
Iriedge  of  aUegtamce  to  It.  It  Is  the  emMem  of  the  bleswlnga  we 
enjoy  as  a  ftce  peoiOe.  It  craves  our  devotion;  It  commands  our 
support  In  the  malatensnoe  of  our  Oovemmofit.  It  Is  fitting  that 
such  a  ceremony  should  be  held  on  the  Lord's  Day.  We  are  a  re- 
ligious people  and  our  principles  of  government  are  founded  on 
Christian  Ideals. 

The  OootlneBtal  Oongreas  on  June  14. 1T77.  adopted  the  Aaorlean 
flag  to  represent  the  commom  cause  of  the  Colonies.  Uke  many 
of  our  traditions.  It  had  Its  Inception  In  the  mind  of  Gen.  George 
Washington^  Its  IS  bars  of  red  and  white  signify  the  Thirteen 
Original  States  bound  together  m  unity.  The  stars  on  the  field 
«C  heavenly  blue^  the  new  constellation  in  the  Xlrmament  of  na- 
tional an  IndlsQluble  Union  of  Indestructible  States. 

P^v  a  hundred  years  and  more  prior  to  the  adoption  of  onr 
national  emblem,  there  was  developing  a  will  for  indqwndsnoa 
and  liberty  that  was  to  manifest  Itself  in  a  race  of  men  and  women 
who  should  bring  tt  about,  culminating  In  the  Revolutionary  War. 
The  flag  was  adi^ited  by  the  Ooatlnental  Oongreas  in  the  midst  eg 
the  war,  1  year  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  10 
years  prior  to  the  formation  of  our  Government  imder  the  Ped- 
eral  Coostltuttan.  Thars  is  a  signlfieanoe  to  these  circumstances. 
Our  Government  as  estabtWted  In  1797,  and  iriilch  has  endured 
for  150  years,  was  the  result  of  the  develc^nnent  of  the  capacity 
of  the  people  to  govern  themeelvea.  When  the  Continental  Army 
aastmbwd  undsr  Genscal  Washington,  the  Oolonles  were  Jealous 
of  their  sovereignty  and  Independmoe,  which  each  desired  to 
maintain,  with  a  puipoee  to  return  to  Its  own  devices  as  soon  as 
the  t^rtuattMt  enemy  was  destroyed.  The  troops  of  each  of  the 
Oohmlfis  rallied  about  a  separate  standard.  The  birth  of  the  flag. 
vader  which  an  stoovdd  pledge  alleglaww  to  a  oomnton  eausa.  indl- 
oated  a  growing  realisation  of  the  need  for  a  more  perfect  Union. 
AH  those  human  rights  stated  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
vara  wtwt  In  tta  folds  to  be  afteraard  made  the  founoatlon  of 
oar  liberties  under  the  Constttutton. 

Critics  and  students  agree  that  the  Government  thus  developed 
Is  the  best  form  of  government  yet  devised  for  a  free  people.  It 
has  met  and  sm  wired  avecy  contingency  and  every  crisis  la  our 
mVTt^»  Ufa.  Its  strangtti  it  la  Its  system  of  ehacks  and  halancea, 
of  dirtributlon  of  powers  to  Its  several  departments — legislative, 
OMLUUte,  and  Jadldal.  It  provides  every  opportautf^  tor  the  tnm 
peapw%  win  with  ample  protection  asBtnst  hasty 
ion  sad  a—iinitlci  of  ilklalialal  power.  These 
ihoold  not  he  lightly  sw^t  aside.    Tho  three  dqiart- 


BMnts  of  govemmjOit  should  remain  ooordlnatereaefa  independent 
of  the  Influence  of  the  other. 

In  the  early  days  American  life  was  primitive.  It  was  easy. 
In  fact  necessary,  for  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  far  removed  from 
each  other,  to  live  self-contained  and  remain  Independent.  Little 
thought  was  given  by  one  to  the  concerns  of  the  others. 

Over  the  years  our  means  of  transportation  and  communica- 
tion, intensified  by  the  increase  in  p<yulation.  have  annihilated 
distances  and  brought  the  people  of  the  various  sections  of  the 
oountiry  into  cloeer  contact.  This  has  created  a  more  conimon 
interest  until  now  we  must  think  in  t«ins  of  nationalism.  The 
interests  of  any  section  of  the  covmtry  must  be  the  concern  of 
the  entire  country,  whether  it  be  in  the  realm  of  economic  vaA 
social  readjustment,  relief  of  Buffering  fran  disaster,  the  ctmserva- 
tion  of  our  resources,  or  any  athex  activity  affecting  our  daily 
lives.  Rarely,  if  ever  before,  in  the  history  of  our  Nation  have 
Issues  of  greater  importance  or  greater  significance  been  before 
the  American  people.  The  Pederal  Government  cannot  resist  the 
demand  to  participate  in  their  solution.  Thoe  is  the  danger  of 
abuses  by  those  intrusted  with  the  management  of  governmental 
affairs  but  our  fiag  to  the  emblem  of  a  government  which  guaran- 
tees to  the  iMople  the  power  of  restraint  where  restraint  to  neces- 
sary. Even  though  clouds  may  gather  and  we  may  become 
anxious  and  not  agree  on  public  questions,  we  must  not  lose 
faith  in  a  constitution  which  made  and  pieserved  us  a  nation. 

Government  to  an  established  sUte  of  legal  authority.  It  exists 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  governed.  No  government  can  exist 
without  a  realisation  on  the  piurt  ot  the  peoite  that  there  are 
restraints  to  which  all  must  be  amenable.  We  are  guaranteed — 
anrt  our  flag  to  the  symbol  <tf — religious  freedcmi.  freedom  of  speech, 
of  a  right  to  participate  in  governmental  affairs,  the  rl|^t  to 
poesess  private  property,  of  penonal  Uberty.  and  equal  protection 
under  the  tow.  and  these  rights  wlU  continue  to  be  enjoyed  by  us 
as  long  as  ovir  institutions  under  the  Constitution  are  supported 
and  maintained. 

There  are  thoee  who.  under  the  guise  of  so-called  liberalisation. 
w6uld  substitute  new  forms  of  govemmmt  to  solve  our  preaent-day 
ptObtems.  Their  methods  of  atta^  are  not  open  and  in  the  forum 
of  public  opinion,  but  through  insidious  means.  To  these  ne- 
farioiis  schemes  the  American  peofde  must  always  be  on  guard. 
Thoee  of  us  who  love  our  country  and  would  preeerve  our  insti- 
tutions are  obligated  to  resist  these  efforts  toward  destruction  of 
constituted  authority.  The  warning  to  not  new.  George  Wash- 
ington sensed  the  need  of  it.  He  said,  "it  was  easy  to  fcuresee  that 
much  pains  would  be  taken,  many  artifices  employed,  to  weaken 
the  conviction  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  a 
main  pUlar  in  the  edifice  of  our  real  indq>endenoe.  and  to  the 
point  in  our  political  fortress  against  which  the  batteries  of  in- 
ternal and  external  enemies  will  be  most  constantly  and  actively 
(though  often  covertly  and  Insidiously)  directed.' 

Our  Government  to  a  government  in  which  all  may  parUdpate. 
It  to  "of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people."  We  are 
governed  by  the  will  of  the  majority,  and  ways  are  provided  for 
recording  that  will.  We  have  no  i^aoe  for  thoee  who  by  force  or 
insidious  means  would  interfere  with  the  orderty  course  of  our 
lives  or  who  would  inject  false  doctrines  into  our  governmental 
affairs.  We  must  have  it  known  that  the  guaranty  of  freedom  of 
qseech  to  not  a  license  for  subversive  propaganda.  We  are  too 
richly  endowed  with  the  leesons  of  the  past  to  let  go  of  the 
things  we  know  to  be  true. 

We  cannot  disregard  the  lessons  of  tbe  past.  Our  flag  to  the 
symbol  of  the  progress  we  have  made,  the  happiness  we  have 
enjoyed,  and  tbe  blessings  of  human  liberty  we  have  been  able 
to  carry  to  less  forttmate  people  throughout  the  wortd.  Our  boast 
to  that  imder  our  flag  the  initiative,  resourcefulnees,  and  self- 
rellanee  of  the  American  people  have  made  us  the  strongest, 
most  vigorous,  and  the  most  intellectiial  in  the  family  of  nations. 
Our  flag  craves  otnr  devotion:  it  conunands  our  adherence  and 
allegiance  to  the  principles  for  which  it  stands.  It  should  be 
an  inspiration  to  any  American,  to  every  adherent  of  constituted 
authority  to  do  hto  Individual  part  in  the  malntmance  of  our 
Government. 


True  Story  of  Townseiid  Dismptioii— Not  a  *Wisp 
of  Straw**  to  Deceive  an  Ignorant  Cow ;  Not  a  Sec- 
ondary Issue,  But  Paramount — ^Real  Security  for 
America*s  Aged 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JERRY  J.  O'CONNELL 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  18, 1$37 

Mr.  O'CONNEUj  of  Montana.  B«r.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  sensational  developments  In  respect  to  the  TDwnsend 
plan  and  the  Townsend  organization  In  the  past'  few  wedts. 
Accordingly  I  think  It  my  duty  to  Inform  the  people  of 
Montana  and  the  United  States  who  are  interested  in  this 


great  movement,  who  are  Interested  in  securtlj  of  old  «•• 
and  in  the  employment  for  the  youth  of  our  country.  iHm> 
are  Interested  In  a  real  national  rewveiry  for  this  Nation, 
Just  what  the  true  facts  in  the  situation  are. 

I  feel  that,  far  better  than  I  can  say  it.  the  statements 
made  by  the  Honorable  Arthur  L.  Johnson,  formerly  an 
attorney  with  the  California  State  Labor  CommJsskm  and 
general  chairman  of  the  Townsend  legislative  committee 
here  in  Washington,  as  stated  in  his  letter  of  resignation  to 
Dr.  Francis  Townsend,  can  tell  the  real,  true  facts  In  the 
situation  as  they  actually  exist. 

Accordingly  I  am  including  in  my  remarks  the  letter  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Johnson  submitting  his  resignation  to  Dr.  Town- 
send  and  a  subsequent  letter  written  by  Mr.  Johnson  to  Dr. 
Townsend  v^ien  requested  by  the  latter  to  reconsider  hit 
resignation. 

SSTRTTB  JORlfSOlf 


I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  remarks  made  by  Congressman 
McakOAKTT  in  his  speech  last  week  with  regard  to  Mr.  John- 
son. I  feel  that  Arthur  Johnson  is  one  of  the  most  sincere, 
one  of  the  ablest,  one  of  the  finest,  one  of  the  grandest  men 
that  has  ever  worked  in  the  city  of  Washington  in  regard 
to  legislaldve  aflaha. 

He  worked  night  and  day.  He  worked  sincerely  and  hon- 
estly and  truthfully,  and  he  did  a  wonderful  job.  It  was  his 
influence  and  his  wonderful  work  which  was  driving  the 
General  Wdf  are  Act  to  passage  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  in  the  Ccmgress  of  the  United  States. 

Although  Mr.  Johnson  dedlnedto  accept  any  leadership 
in  this  movement  which  we  intend  to  carry  on;  although  he 
declines  to  be  the  leader  or  to  be  kixywn  as  the  leader  of  such 
a  movement.  I  feel  that  he,  above  all  othtfs  in  the  United 
States,  could  lead  us  on  to  a  great  victory  and  to  final 
adoption  of  the  General  Welfare  Act. 

However,  he  is  woricing  as  he  has  always  worked  befora, 
industrioudy  and  sincerely  and  honestly,  to  promote  the 
passage  (rf  the  General  Welfare  Act.  Rls  actions  in  regwrd 
to  everything  were  to  my  mind  never  dishonest,  never  insin- 
cere, never  crooked  in  any  way,  and  it  was  his  dfort  that  is 
purging  the  Townsend  movement  of  many  of  the  nefarious 
parasites  who  were  actually  destroying  it. 

BXJOB  004M.  OHIO  OAHG  BASCAL,  CBSIPS  IM 

It  was  he  who  railed  against  this  rascal  Blair  Coan.  who 
stands  indicted  before  all  of  the  American  people  because 
of  his  connections  with  Harry  Daugherty  and  all  of  the  Otolo 
gang  in  the  w*T»«ng  administration,  of  ill  repute  and  lU 
fame,  and  a  detriment  to  the  Townsend  movement  or  any 
movement  In  this  country. 

No  honest  Townsend  Club  member  ought  to—no  honest 
Townsend  Club  monber  ever  should  permit  hli  name  or  bis 
membership  to  place  Blair  Coan  back  into  the  American 
political  picture— ever  let  him  come  back  to  try  his  crooked 
ways— and  I  feel  that  this,  more  than  anything  eke,  has 
led  to  the  disturbances  in  the  last  few  weeks,  because  it  was 
he  who  was  trjring  to  steal  the  movement  for  sinister  in- 
fluences and  for  sinister  purpoees.  and  we  have  stopped  him 
tn  his  tracks.    Here  Is  the  true  story  as  told  by  Mr.  Johnson. 


JOHXSOX 


nm 


Dr.  Fbamcbi  K.  Towksbmb. 

Presftlsnt.  rownsead  Nsftonot  Reeovery  PUm.  I»e^ 

7Z0  North  MiehiffttH  Avenut,  Ckioago,  tU. 

Dbab  Da.  Tuwuauii*:  ICuch  as  I  dlsUke  to  do  so.  I  am  wanpellart 
to  tender  to  you  my  resignation  as  chalnnaa  of  the  Tuaussud 
plan  legislative  oommlttee  at  Waahington  and  do  so  at  this  timm. 

Tour  stotaments  to  the  General  Wdf are  Act  steering  onmmttt— 
yesterday  to  the  effect  that  the  General  WaUars  Act  Is  of 
hnportance.  that  you  wlU  light  the  Oongressmaa  who  "••  , - 
the  lead  In  the  battla  for  the  enactment  of  tha  OeMfal  waifBi» 
Act  into  law  if  he  doea  not  oonf  ocm  to  your  views  oo  the  Boprcme 
Oouit  Issue,  that  the  Townsend  Weekly  is  your  paper  and  Chat 
you  Intend  to  nuaasa  your  political  views  thsram  at  all  timss, 
that  one  Blair  Coan's  conneeUon  with  the  moveaant  is  not  to 
he  oompletdy  severed,  and  that  In  your  opinion  the  reaaon  w  axa 
advocating  the  (900  per  month  maximum  feature  of  tba  hfll  is 
^^n  to  h"'**«"C  a  "ihKp  of  straw^  tied  on  a  stick  tat  front  of  a 
cow's  nose  to  get  the  cow  to  follow  yoo.  instead  oC  oonrtdmag 
this  ftatuia  of  your  program,  as  I  do  most  slaoaraiy.  as  the  OBJy 
BM«»w«  of  industrial  laoovery  bsf or*  the  H  ation  or  that  can  give 
to  the  Nation  tho  purcdiasing  power  mnrimnt  to  bring  us  oat 
ot  industrial  chaos  if  and  when  the  1900  mark  oouM  he  any- 
where near  approached  on  the  pro-rata  basis,  make  U  Imposslhla 
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AM  to 


tb*  Hin  w 


X  IM  »  p«tf  to  TOOT  Oi»l>1tllTlg  OMBfBy  fNm  tiM  old 

at  th*  liKtlati  for  ana  |mrpo—  and  artag  tt  tor  Maotber. 
to  wtt,  to  promoto  yonr  owb  pet  tbaartm  on  1hu«  b«fow  tlw 
piMis  iMvlag  ao  ratattOB  to  tbm  Ommnl  Wiifuv  Act. 

Ido  not  ooMttoB  mar  rlfbt  to  eiprMi  your  own  potttlcal  vMws 
w  A  cltlm  at  an  tlm— .  kot  to  aaqvMa  tham  in  ttaa  oOelal  o^gan 
bom  up  and  paid  f or  bf  tha  old  paopla  of  tba  Matian  to  promoto 
STmo^  worAyeaiM  m  pteoad^SoM  tha  paopla  oC  thla  Mattoa 

lilwttodtnda  tbelr  atrangth  and  dimv*  tte  i mmmI.  bertdaa 

baCM  oniafr  to  tlMaa  vko  iMva  baoa  donating  ■aonaqr  to  yoa  for 
tha  aola  and  flndiMlvB  puipoaa  of  aaairlBg  tlia  enaetmant  Into  law 
of  tba  OeiMnd  WaUara  Aet  at  tb0  aorUHt  poMtfUa  momoit. 

Toa  vol  laallM.  Ooelar.  tbat  I  taka  thla  atap  only  after  waaia 
iir  ■■Tlfling  .cKh  Wm  tor  «1**«*  viM.  aad  »  pufriH*^  vlatt  to  Chi- 
M«D  to  lanlaaa  fa«  to  «haaga  your  oanrae  la  thla  lagard.  Taatar- 
d»  foa  atolad  vov  final  liukl  in  tha  matter  ao  toroafUDy  that 
£■«  te  irp^fi^f  left  for  ma  to  do  If  I  daabra  to  retain  my  artf- 
napaet  and  tha  fapotatlon  I  bava  taken  a  qoartar  of  a  eairtaiy  to 
bood  up.  MBd  X,  thvafora.  tat^y  tender  ay  nalgnatlon  to  taka 


i 

I 


to  Oallftnla  and  mortng 
vtthtfaa  aiiaiigMiianti 
X  oonaenled  to  iwfyt  here  at  yovr  iwiuMit. 
yon  that  my  actlan  in  tola  zagud  doae  not  In  any  way 
Mamn  my  anthutfann  for  tha  enaetment  of  the  Oanarml  Wdfara 
Mt  (hTii.  4Mt)  tarto  taw  aa  tha  aniy  gennina  reoowy  meaauni 
bafora  tha  Nation  and  that  I  win,  to  my  emaB  way.  eontteqe  to 

thoimh  I  hava  tow  ao  from  a  dManoe,  and  with  kindest 
~   and  no  animoalty  to  my  heart  whatever.  I  ranatn. 


Chmkwutn,  LegiataUve  CammitUt, 

lOopjl 

TSS  lUnoKUi  noEH  BusLaora, 
WaOUngton,  D.  C,  Jwm  9,  1$3T. 
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my 


IToftoiMl  Jtoeoacry  In.  'w* 

7M  Dfortk  JftoJi^aa  Aoasita.  Ckitmgo,  lU. 

m  reply  to  yoor  telegram  aAlng  me  to 

and  atay  on  tha  JOb  In  WMhtagton.  wlU 

X  made  waa  not  mlna  bat  yoaia.    Toa 

and  atatad  tt  piddlciy  to  the  preaenca  of 

tha  worda  need  In  my  letter  of  reetgnatlon 

They  were  ottered  ddfiMrately  after  wcAa 

towhatyoutold 
_  that  X  oookl  hardly 
•nd.  aa  X  told  yoa  aftarward.  I  would  not  have 
to  aea  aveiy  one  of  tha  ~ 


out  on  yoo. 


that  tt  would  ba.aa  abeotate  limweenilHty  tor  ma  to  make  any 
baadaay  on  tha  an  aa  yowr  mpreaautatHa.  Iha  antira  r 
lii«aSMt  yon  to  a  aaaa.  Doetor.    9y  yonr  wordt  at  thla 

^«y  thla  to  aU  kh*it~—  and  wttfaontany  daeire  to  hortyoa. 
X  feel  that  yoa  tfiould  know  tha  troth  and_I  hava  triad  to  the 
way  poaalbla  to  my  eouieiaatton  with  yon  to  the  fl  daya 
'  to  my  lattvB  to  yon  to  eoBiey  tha  Idea  to 
of  opinion  on  tha  HUl  le  that  tha  Town- 
hfir'^**^  the  Oenaral  Welfare  Act 
not  only  to  Oongnea  bat  ootalda  among  tha  labor  and 
~        li  »  mimlMd  haManey  on  tha  part  of 

one  eoaM  tau  what 

19  tha  nest  day,  whoia  toea  yoa 

ati^  on^  or  what  man  of  tfmdy  rtiwUtlon  yowa  woold  tie 

Owt'ir  X  tied  op  to  yon  my  lepototlon  woold  be 
to  no  tlBM.  X  Iwd  tomlielt  oonftdenoe  to  yoo  and  to  your 
faowafor.  and  I  tokftoem  that  I  woold  taka  that  chanoe. 
to  the  aattant  of  riatog  a  Ufa  cltnaantue  Job  ahmg  wttti 

to  tha'entant  of  fdaytog  yoo  op  aa  a  aeeond  TJnmiii  on  the  radio 

to 

whan  yon  pub- 
ott  behatf  of  anottar  lama  and  toM 

aa  I  did  that 
joit  a  **wk|p  of  Btraw"  tied  on  a  atlek 
to  ftoBt  of  a  eew.  whieh  too  eow  wodM  foBew  hot 


19  to 


to  tha  aflfttog 
By  thMpvMle  atotammta  potltog  yoor  plan,  to  the  light  of 
a  fraud  opon  toa  old  people;  _and  yoor  oonptato  abandonment 
of  yoor  ptan  tor  tha 
■  ""       "  to 

of  the 
an  oonldwma  to  yoo  mnong  tha 
and  for  aa  to  eoBttooe  aa 

aat  woadd  be 
«l  wlMRvar  I  went.  beaMm  betog  dtaaad  m  o  aaa  with 
of 


What  the  toture  will  be,  Doctor,  I  dont  know.  T  Itol  terrfMy 
aorry  for  you  and  for  sweet  and  lovable  Mrs.  TXjwnaeud  at  thla 
boor  of  dlsOlufllonment,  and  aaeore  you  that  I  win  do  aU  I  can 
to  orga  your  foOowerB  to  aee  that  neither  of  you  win  «f<er  aoffer 
want  and  that  you  are  given  the  credit  yon  deeerve  for  ortoinat- 
tog  the  idea  of  adequate  old-age  pensions  as  a  meana  of  pro- 
mothw  the  general  wdfsre.  I  do  hope  your  name  win  go  down 
to  htrtory  to  this  regard,  Doctor.  Whether  It  wffl  or  not  deprada 
on  your  actions  to  the  future.  If  you  simply  rettre,  as  yon  ex- 
niiMeija  to  me  to  be  your  desire,  and  do  it  graoefuny.  toe  demand 
for  tba  enactment  of  the  General  Welfare  Act  will  go  on.  and 
when  It  becomes  a  law  you  can  look  bacA  and  my.  "Wtfl.  any- 
way, my  Idea  was  adopted,  the  NaUon  has  benefited  from  my 
eSOrto  and  I  have  left  my  fOo^xtots  to  the  sands  of  tfane." 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  you  decide  to  otmttoue,  yoo  moat  dO  ao 
wtth  the  knowledge  tbat  you  havent  a  single  Oongresman  behtod 
you  at  Washington,  and  that  an  of  your  activities  wffl  reaot  mart 
strcH^^ly  against  the  enaetment  of  your  plan  toto  law  and  mi^ 
keep  tt  from  ever  becoming  the  law  of  the  land. 

I  my  them  thii^s  to  you.  Doctor,  because  I  know  they  are  the 
truto  and  becaum  of  the  love  and  reepect  I  have  carried  tor  you 
stooe  I  have  known  you.  Tou  have  done  the  Nation  a  servloa. 
If  yoa  preserve  what  you  have  dcme.  the  Nation  wffl  to  the  long 
run  reqieot  you  If  you  attonpt  to  undo  It  now  by  lAandlng  to 
the  wiqr  of  the  enactment  of  your  plan  toto  tow.  an  of  your  wort 
wffl  have  been  to  vain. 

Aa  for  myself,  I  win  state  that  nothing  can  deter  ma  from 
oonttoolng  to  battle  fcr  the  plan  I  know  is  right.  As  a  reault 
of  my  asking  for  another  8  months'  leave  of  abaenoe  from  my 
State  posltKm  to  Callfamia.  I  am  foot-loom  and  without  a  Job 
for  tha  first  time  to  30  years.  X  wffl  stay  here  at  Washington  for 
a^oaek  or  two  at  my  own  e«penm  to  see  what  devaiopa.  I  am 
rscelvtog  letters  and  tdegrams  from  aU  parts  of  the  Nation  hn- 
plortog  me  to  stoy  on  the  Job  to  eonttooe  to  ll^t  for  the  enact- 
ment of  the  General  Welfare  Act  toto  law.  Cluba  that  hsva 
changed  their  nanus  from  TXjwnaend  Ctoba  to  General  Wdfaxo 
Ctobs  have  indicated  a  deatra  to  keep  ma  here,  n  they  want  ma, 
I  wffl  do  aU  I  can  to  hdip,  aa  my  whole  heart  and  soul  are  to  tha 
woA.  and  vrhatemr  I  do  wffl  to  the  kmg  run  redound  to  your 
credit  and  help  secure  the  enactment  of  your  plan  toto  law,  but 
I  cannot  accept  anotoer  Townsend  dollar  to  view  of  toa  stateamnt 
and  declalQgia  yon  made  before  the  steering  oommlUee  last  Vtlday. 

If  toe  lOwnsend  Weekly  and  the  'IX>wnsend  National  Beoowy 
Ftan.  InB.  fold  up  and  (to  bankrupt,  it  certainly  wont  be  ay 
fault,  as  I  fed  that  I  have  given  value  received  since  I  have  been 
hem  at  Washtogton.  working  night  and  day.  and  that  tha  nl^t, 
Sunday,  and  holiday  work  I  donated  to  the  movement  to  drafttng 
the  General  Welfare  Act  and  to  wpmting  and  working  for  the 
plan  for  S  years  btf on  that  more  than  make  up  for  any  deflelan- 
dm  there  may  have  Iseen  to  my  work  here. 

I  tried  my  beat,  moreover,  to  aave  you  from  yourself.  Doctor, 
bat  was  not  auecaasfuL  Ton  made  your  final  decision  publle 
hare  on  Vriday.  and  I  must  abide  by  It.  much  as  I  hate  to  hurt 
you  persooaUy.  Personal  loyalty  ends  when  one  makm  tt  hn- 
poaslble  to  foUow  and  keep  one^  self -req>eet. 

Thla  dam  not  mean  that  peraonal  friendship  ends,  and  I  trust. 
Doctor,  that  we  can  sUn  eonttooe  to  be  friends,  even  thou^  X 
can  no  kmgor  conttoxie  m  your  oOelal  repieeentatlve  to  any 
eapactty  wbatevn-.  I  wiU  hdp  wind  up  things  hem  at  the  ofltoa 
on  my  own  time  but  will  prepare  no  more  radio  talks  or  take  any 
other  action  on  Townaend  money. 

Asswtog  you  that  I  have  greatly  enjoyed  our  aaaoelatlon  to  the 
past  and  trusting  that  nothing  wffl  mar  our  peiacmal  frtendahlp 
to  tha  future,  I  remain. 
Very  stooarely  yoora, 

Avmua  Ij.  Jommoaf. 


i.B'a  CABBT  oar  ab  «— — "  wsLTAaa  cLoaa 
Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  old-age  pension  morement  is  now 
■tiiptied  of  its  personalities,  of  its  deification  and  ld(datry 
of  one  man  who  would  dictate  to  his  f  oDowers  and  support- 
ers their  vote  on  every  public  question.  Now  the  General 
Welfare  Act  lives  and  breathes  a  fresher  air,  moves  on  now 
more  than  it  ever  did  before,  with  much  greater  hope  and 
promiBe  of  its  tfactment  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

The  steering  committee,  of  which  I  was  a  member,  has 
now  becfune  the  General  Welfare  Act  steering  c<»nmittee. 
It  is  working  harder — is  working  more  unitedly  than  it  ever 
worked  before,  to  bring  about  the  passage  this  sessi(m,  or 
if  that  is  not  possilde,  then  in  the  next  session  of  this  Con- 
gress, of  the  G«ieral  Wdf  are  Act. 

We  appeal  to  all  the  so-called  Townsend  Clubs  an  over 
the  Nation  to  follow  our  leadership — to  change  their  names 
from  Townsend  CbAa  to  General  Welfare  Clubs  so  that  we 
can  carry  on — so  that  we  can  enact  this  great  general-wel- 
fare plan  into  law.  We  ask  them  to  save  their  nickels  and 
dlznes.  for  God  knows  they  need  them.  Ifake  ttiis  a  great 
moveaoait  4o  bring  lasting  prosperity  for  an.  not  a  movt- 
ment  to  finance  and  aggrandiae  scune  personaUtg^. 
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I  do  not  agree  with  Cfmgressman  McGkoabtt  that  any 
Member  of  this  House  ought  to  withdraw  his  name  firom  the 
discharge  petition  on  the  desk  which  asks  the  discharge 
of  the  General  Welfare  Act  (H.  R.  4199)  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  I  deny  that  my  signature  on 
there  or  the  signature  of  any  other  Member  assists  or  wiU 
assist  Dr.  Townsend  or  anyone  else  to  defraud  the  old  people 
of  this  country.  We  are  not  responsible  for  such  fraud  and 
deceit.  As  Congressmen  we  are  interested  only  in  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  which  is  the  greatest  iriece  of  legis- 
lati(m  which  has  ever  been  presented  to  this  Ccmgress  or  any 
ether  Congress  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

I  urge  every  Member  of  this  House  into^sted  in  real  old- 
age  pensi(His  to  sign  the  discharge  petiti(m,  so  we  can  fight 
It  out  here  on  the  fioor  of  the  House,  and  give  the  aged 
citizens  of  this  country  real  security  and  not  starvation  at 
$30  a  month  or  less. 


Centennial  Celebration  of  Passaic  County,  N.  J. 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GEORGE  N.  SEGER 

OF  NSW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridaw.  June  18, 1937 


ADDRESS  BT  RON.  OBOROK  N.  SBQER,  OP  NSW  JSRSST,  AT 
THS  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION  OP  PASSAIC  COUNTY,  AT 
PATEEtSON,  N.  J..  ON  JX7NB  5.  1B37. 

Mr.  SEGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to  extend  my  remarks 
by  inserting  in  the  Rec(mu>  copy  of  a  brief  address  I  made  at 
the  centennial  celebration  of  Passaic  County,  N.  J.,  held  in 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  on  Saturday.  June  5.  1937.  The  district  I 
represent  in  the  Congress  onbraces  the  lower  part  at  Passaic 
County,  the  larger  part  of  its  population — a  district  I  have 
always  held  to  be  the  finest  in  the  United  States. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

Praeholder  Director  Scheidemann.  rtlatlngiituhart  guests,  ladlaa, 
and  gentlemen,  a  century  ago  today  a  Patersonlan  waa  Govemor 
of  New  Jersey.  He  was  Philemon  Dlckefaon.  Tour  Repreaenta- 
tlve  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statea  waa  Dr.  John  B.  Aycrlgg. 
then  of  Hftr*r*r'»«^*f.  later  of  Paaaaic.    ICy  homa  In  Paasalo  la  on  a 

street  named  In  his  honor.  

r  Congressman  Aycrlgg  and  Govemor  DldcerBCSi  Bved  In  the  "horaa 
and  buggy"  days.  There  was  no  automobile  and  very  lltUe  in  the 
way  of  railroads.  While  I  can  today  get  to  Washington  from 
Newark  by  {dane  In  little  mcve  than  an  hoor^  time  I  can  picture 
my  1837  predecessor  spending  many  weary  hours,  sometimes  poa- 
slbly  days,  negotiating  the  Journey.  He  had  to  go  by  boat  from 
New  York  to  Philadelphia  and  from  there  he  had  to  make  two 
train  connections.  Where  Congressman 'Aycrlgg  roomed  on  Capl« 
tol  Hill  no  <»ie  had  ever  heard  of  anything  like  the  modem  heating 
furnace  and  the  ladies  had  never  seen  a  sewing  machine.  No  newa 
came  from  the  Nation's  Capital  by  telegraph  or  telephone.  And 
it  was  13  years  after  the  Congressman's  arrival  In  Washington 
that  the  White  Houae  broke  the  starUlng  story  "tha  President 
had  arranged  for  the  Installation  at  a  bathtub." 

TXLLa  or  XABI.T  OATS 

Passaic  County  waa  one  of  several  countlea  making  up  Congreaa 
mitn  Aycrlgg's  district — ^now  I  represent  only  the  lower  portion  of 
Passaic  County.  In  1837  I  believe  15,000  would  be  a  fair  eaUmata 
of  the  county's  population  whna  today  it  exceeds  800,000.  His- 
torians describe  Passaic  county  as  the  most  Irregularty  ahaped  at 
all  the  countlea  of  New  Jersey.  It  has  been  said  to  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  old-fashioned  hour-^asa.  Historians  also  say  Pas- 
saic is  one  of  the  beet  known  countlea  oi  the  State  because  of  the 
enterprise  and  courage  of  its  dtlsenry  from  its  very  beginning. 
That  the  people  of  Passaic  County  do  things  Is  borne  out  in  end- 
less testimony  found  in  the  pages  of  the  press. 

Passaic  County  has  had  ita  ups  and  downs,  its  good  times  and 
Its  hard  times.  I  believe,  however.  It  Is  quite  true  that  the  first 
100  years  are  the  hardest. 

When  Congressman  Aycrlgg  took  his  seat  in  the  National  Leg- 
islature, he  foxmd  our  country  in  the  throes  of  the  great  panic  of 
1837.  It  is  recorded  that  business  In  New  Tofk  City  and  surroond- 
Ing  communltlea  was  almost  at  a  standstill.  Nine-tenths  of  tha 
factories  in  the  East  were  cloaed  and  debtors  wara  asking  cradltots 
to  accept  6  cents  on  tha  dollar. 


A  century  ago  our  peoide  had  never  heard  of  tha 
•throwing  up  the  spoDge."  They  were  buUders.  Advarstty  mad* 
them  strong.  They  applied  themselves  to  the  task  of  reconstruc- 
tion and  invention.    Prosperity  ensoed. 

•nie  thoTight  I  would  like  to  leave  with  you  today  la  Jnrt  ttiiat 
We  have  inherited  too  much  to  neglect.  Every  word  tpbkmi  from 
this  platform  today  and  thla  lovely  pageant  wa  have  wttoeasad 
emphasise  how  much  we  owe  to  the  struggling  man  and  women  <tf 
Passaic  County  a  century  ago.  TlMlrs  was  not  a  path  of 
Ours  baa  not  been  soch,  and  years  hence  it  will  be  Just  tha 
We  will  always  have  to  wwk  for  things  worth  whlla. 

LOOXa  ZMTO  ffUlUBB 

When  we  consider  all  that  haa  happened  in  tha  last  100  yaar^ 
we  cannot  help  but  realise  how  futUe  it  to  to  picture  a  tf tuatloa 
100  years  In  the  future.  Who  knows  but  at  aoma  bicentennial 
celebration  speakers  may  be  addreaslng  tha  assemblage  somethlag 
like  thto:  "One  hundred  years  ago  there  were  men  called  fraa> 
holders  and  there  was  stiU  a  Congreas  of  the  United  Stataa"? 

Seriously.  I  congratxilate  the  Paasalo  County  board  of  ehoaaa 
freeholdera  on  their  ptognxa  today,  and  I  Join  them  In  wishing 
the^paopto  of  our  county  aU  health  and  hi^H^inees  in  tha 


The  Late  Marion  Zioncheek 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OP  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav,  Mav  26, 1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  pubUc  servloe  at  Baa.  Utaaam  Znsf- 
CHKX,  lata  a  Representatlva  from  Waahlngtom 

Mr.  COFFEE  ai  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarts  I  Include  herewiUi  a  beautiful  and  touch- 
ing tribute  paid  to  the  life  and  achle?ementa  of  tba  )at« 
hUjooK  ZnuicHxcK,  f  onner  Member  of  this  body  from  tb« 
State  of  Washington,  by  the  Reverend  FnA  Shorter.  Tliis 
was  a  funeral  oration  dellyered  at  the  public  funeral  aerrloea 
of  the  late  Mr.  ZxoifCHxcK  at  the  Eagles  Auditorium,  Seattlib 
in  August  1936. 


9y  Bav.  ftad  W. 

I  have  had  us  read  together  the  worda  at  Victor  Sogo.  bacauaa 

Mv  seem  emlnentlv  flttlna  to  thla  aervloe.    Mtmton  Zaommwac 


they  aeem  eminently  fitting  to  thla  aervloe.    NCabioh 

died  at  the  barricade.    He  died  a  sh^-ahocked 

to  the  very  last  for  tha  poor  and  llapoaawawfl.    Ha 

ualty  In  a  war  greater  in  magnitude  and  algntfioanca  than  tha 

Worid  War,  veterana  of  whldi  found  In  him  their  best  fMand. 

How  tenderly  w»  cared  for  tha  shdl-shoAad  soldier.  How  cmal 
the  unconscious  neglect  which  waa  tha  lot  of  MAnom  ZumvamM 
in  hto  last  hours.  Hto  very  last  worda  revealed  tha  paartnn  of 
hto  young  life:  T  have  tried  to  improvo  tha  condition  at  an  vstair 
economic  aystem  that  holda  no  promlae  •  •  •  even  a  deocot 
<dianoe  to  survtva,  let  alona  live."  Note  the  wlgnllVanna  of  «baS 
final  meaH«a.  Oompara  it  wtth  tha  last  uiwsags  at 
people. 

No  one  loved  hto  family  mors  than  Mmkkok  Sun 
much  aa  he  loved  hto  wife,  hto  mother,  hto  sister,  hto  rriatlvaa.  hto 
first  thought  aa  he  contemplated  hto  laat  dramatic  act  waa  at  tbm 
ftunmem  peoplo  whom  be  delighted  to  aerva.  Ha  always  fait  hlm- 
aelf  the  Inatnnnent  at  their  wllL  Be  often  said  tbat  ha  did  no* 
lepi-fiint  tha  rich  and  influential  They  ware  wan  laisraasiitart 
ty  othen.  In  tha  last  hour  of  hto  Ufa  than  crowded  lato  hto 
poor,  tired  mind  ~tha  paUent  acmiea  of  tha  poor." 

He  aaw  ao  many  of  them— f annera  on  tba  land,  wurksra  In  tba 
factory,  aailars  on  the  aaa,  miners  In  the  boweto  of  tba 
aaw  their  suflertng  f  aoea:  be  had  beard  their  beart-brsakl 
Many  a  time  ha  had  given  them  a  lift  over  tha  rough 
ha  aaw  standing  between  them  and  happlnesa  the  dark 
of  **an  unfair  fr"**^**^  system." 

He  pledged  hto  life  to  change  that  tmf air  condlttna, 
the  fact  that  he  waa  an  immigrant  boy  gave  him  a  aartooi  attitude 
toward  life.  Coming  from  a  land  whoae  history  to  ona  of  blood 
•nd  uppressinn  and  poverty,  he  took  hto  adopted  oouBtry  aarl- 
ously.  It  waa  to  him  and  hto  peopto  the  land  of  pleoty  aad 
freedom.  Then,  aa  he  grew  to  young-  manhood  he  aaw  tba  daiftar 
shadows  of  hto  new  home.  Ha  set  hto  mind  to  get  rid  of  tbam 
and  to  help  make  it  a  land  of  light  and  beauty.  Prom  hto  atodaa* 
days  at  the  university  untU  hto  death  ha  fait  tba  eall  tor  battia 
agmlnst  the  hidden  powers  of  greed  and  graft  aad  bypootoy. 

He  found  thoee  powers  even  greater  than  be  Imagined  **Wa 
battle,"  said  the  apostle  Paul,  "not  against  fiesli  aad  blood  but 
•gainst  ivlnclpalittoa  and  poven;  against  the  world  rulera  of  thto 
The   fighter   for   aodal   juatlca   banonw    aS   "" 
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liitai  igthtiHy 
h*te*ls  : 


Bb  took 


the  aUam  te^  flglite.     Tbm 
tenttto  fi»eii«fa  ability. 

wbo  %abk.  life  nrtoudx. 
■erlously,  lirtMrt.  tha«  1*  eraabad  him.    That  la 
knew  klm  baak  fart  daq>  iMeiiyiwiia  at  tt»  talae 
wan  painted  oC  Ittm  In  the  dallsr  pnaa.    T»  ditt 
OoognaHaair^  revaalea  as  Mat,  atnp«>**7>  ■*  "•■•• 
But  tkla  la  BO*  ttoa  ttaa  far  matiilMint.    Tbait  la 
If  mM,  •^  la  itagtT  the  bitter 
at  a  bad  ^bCbbi".  a  qpatem  for  wMeh  wa  ara  aa  iBBponolhla 
and  tbaraby  nnat  all  abara  gnOt. 

But  long  after  Mtmtottw  tradueera  ara  dust,  studenta  of  blatory 
will  pen  ofer  the  pagea  of  the  Bnooaa  of  the  Serenty-thlrd  and 
8irf«Bty-fbarth  ofjBilniie  of  the  OoBgreaa.  They  wlB  note  there  the 
oaniBa  of  thoaa  wiko  aervad  the  people.  In  a  happier  day  they  win 
mark  Uioae  who  helped  hnmamty  cBmb  to  a  freer  Hf  e.  And  they 
wlB  pot  in  their  heiA  at  lUBenAraBee  the  name  of  a  PaHflh  hnml- 
ijf  n>miiiiMiiaii  Ifuinii  II   'fTiiiiiHi  iiiii  ir    nf  thi 

of" 

Kf  My  of  eondoet  thai  hart  hlmadf .  no 
'  ~  by  any  vote  of 

ha  rapceaented.  R  baa  been  aald  of 
'•^  their  TOtea  will  ye  know  them."  By  hie  Totea 
w«  do  know  with  suraty  that  oar  OongteaHnan  was  true  to  the 
tnHt  wa  placed  tn  him.  Ha  felt  lilniailf  to  be  the  instrument  of 
the  people.  Be  taak  pataa^  ttaw^aad  tlaae  agatai,  to  find  out  what 
the  thooghta  of  hla  people  «Ba  about  bills  that  were  coming 
before  rmiiiMB  Hot  that  he  thought  of  hlmaeU  as  a  "rubber 
atamp"— f ar  from  B.  But  ha  wanted  at  an  timee  to  ke^  in 
toQoh  with  the  minds  of  those  ha  represented. 
When  he  voted  he  accepted  ftill  reaponslblUty.    And  there  In 

■ of  tha  BiDoap  his  laootd  stattH:  "Tea**,  when  It  is  In 

ate  of  tt»  people:  "nay",  ^^en  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
prtvllsga.  There  In  the  Baoea»  aland  bwmlTig  and  biting  q>eeches 
antnst  the  throttling  of  free  speech,  of  teachers'  loyalty  oaths. 
of  ths  uaa  ai  Ilia  ifirttniiaT  Quard  foe  tha  bimklag  of  strlkee. 
And  there  In  the  Bnooas  his  championship  of  the  rl^t  to  all  to 
eeonomlc  ssenrlty.  Tea;  imy  Ooncreeman  might  well  be  proud 
of  aaah  »  saasrd. 

Hbt  only  tn  tha  rasecd  of  OoBgrtaa  but  alaa  In  tha  xaeord  of  the 
dty  of  Seattla  hla  name  win  be  Inserlbad  In  honor.    In  Its  strug- 
1  Juatlm  he  jilaiai  hte  part.   When  men  wMh- 
wtthoeifc  tha  pale  of  so  raWad  lespectaiils  ao- 
'  In  lagal  difleulttes  thay  knew  one  man 


Glover  H.  Csurf 


Witt 

for  halp  m 

-     an 


his  death 


>?. 


alX  la  tke  haaxta  of 

of  taoahla. 

at  tb» 
n  t»  the 
tha  Tttallty  and  oonaeeiatlon  oC  oae  s 
hla  raoord  vemalna  an  InaptraUon  to  aU  men. 
bgr  whMi  to  bear,  and  that 
bring  man- 
first  ttstrUsa  we 
VL   Wa  aca  so  amft^,  so  hslplaas.    W^  iaal 
the  night,  a  child  oryteg  for  ths  Utfit  and 


We  feel  tha* 
oaly  do 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
HON.  J.  WILLIAM  DITTER 

OF  PENlfSTLVAlflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26.  1937 

On  the  Bfe.  character,  and  poMle  aerrlce  of  Hon.  Ouyf^  R.  Gksr, 
late  a  Bq;>reaentatlTe  from  Kentu<^ 

Mr.  DlTlTfiR.  Mi.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
memories  wblch  I  shall  cherish  always  Is  the  memoiy  ef 
the  tiiendstiip  at  our  colleague.  Qixrra  H.  Caxt. 

It  was  my  privflege  to  serve  witti  him  on  the  Naral  Appny- 
priaticms  Committee,  where  he  distingnialied  himself  bj  liis 
keen  analysis  and  comprehensiTe  miderstanding  of  the  many 
intricate  problems  connected  with  our  nattonal-deXenae  pro- 
gram. Tile  needs  of  the  Navy  as  our  first  line  of  defoise 
were  his  constant  care. 

Mr.  Cart  wa»  a  tarifiiant  lawyer.  He  established  an  envi- 
able reputation  at  the  Kentui±y  bar,  where  his  al^ty  was 
recognized  by  his  brother  lawyers  and  by  a  wide  and  influ- 
ential clientele.  He  was  always  mindful  that  his  oath  re- 
quired fidelity  to  the  court  as  wdl  as  to  the  client. 

For  13  years  he  served  as  State's  attorney  in  the  district  in 
which  he  lived,  during  which  time  his  outstanding  aUlity 
brought  him  the  admiraticm  of  both  frimd  and  foe. 

Olovke  Cakt  represented  the  finest  traditions  of  the 
South.  Be  was  a  gmtleman.  He  was  always  sympi^hetlc, 
chivalrous,  and  courteous.  He  was  positive,  but  not  arbi- 
trary. But,  most  of  all,  he  was  a  friend.  As  such  I  will 
always  remember  him.  His  everyday  life  exempUaed  the 
fali^sm  so  heaiitifuTly  expressed  in.  the  Unea: 

Le*  me  U79  In  my  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 

Where  the  race  ot  men  go  by. 
They  are  good,  they  are  bad.  they  are  weak,  they  are  atroD^ 

Wise,  foolish— so  am  I. 
Then  why  should  I  stt  In  the  soomer^  seat 

Or  hurl  the  cynic's  ban? 
Let  me  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 

And  be  a  friend  to  man 


WttKam  DaTid  Tkoaias 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

o» 

HON.  BERTRAND  H.  SNELL 

<»  NEW  YOIOC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIYE3 

Wednesday.  May  26.  19Z7 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  serrlce  of  Bon.  WUxum  Dsves 
late  a  Repreaentstl're  from  New  Tortc 


Mr.  SNXIIj.  Mr.  I^xaker.  when  announcing  the  deatli  of 
my  late  colleague,  Witxiur  D.  Thomas,  of  the  Twentsr-ninth 
CcMigressional  District  of  New  Yoilc.  I  said:  "Mr.  Thomas 
had  not  been  a  Member  of  the  House  as  long  as  some  of 
us.  but  his  genial  personality  and  his  friendly  manner  won 
for  him  a  warm  not  in  the  aSectioos  of  his  ftr*w«>t^i«Mt  on 
hotb  sides  ci  the  aisle.  His  sudden  death  in  the  prime  of 
vaporous  manhood  will  not  only  be  a  great  loss  to  his  ftunUy 
and  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  and  where  he  played 
snoh  an  Important  part  for  many  years,  but  it  is  a  real  loss 
to  tbe  State  and  the  Nation." 

I  wish  now  to  amplify  those  remarks. 

Mr.  Thosus  and  I  were  neighbars;  that  Is  to  say.  Ids  cod- 
gressional  district  and  mine  are  contiguous.  I  kmm,  there- 
fere,  at  tixart  range  the  appraisal  of  him  by  the  people  with 
whom  he  lived  all  his  life.  In  their  estimation  he  was  the 
fiUwIlnifut  o<  civic  rigliteousness.  Ttssj  saw  In  taim  a  man 
ef  CHnfly,  ituA  great  mdt  in  society  in  whi  A  American  dMur- 
acter  is  molded  and  without  which  our  boasted  civflSzatitm 
would  decay;  they  saw  in  him  a  man  of  Impeccable  char- 


acter, true  and  Just  in  an  his  dealings,  a  man  whose  word 
was  his  bond,  a  man  who.  though  utterly  dev(rid  of  cant 
or  hypocrisy,  was  nevertheless  of  deep  religious  ^x)nvictions 
and  who  demonstrated  his  faith  by  his  works. 

By  profession  Bflr.  Tbomas  was  a  pharmacist,  receiving  his 
degree  of  Ph.  G.  from  Utiion  College.  Schenectady,  and  as 
such  was  known  to  his  fellow  townsmen  of  Hoosick  Falls. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  his  profession  had  much  to  do 
with  shaping  his  methodical  and  serene  habits  and  his 
meticulous  attention  to  details.  While  administering  heal- 
ing potions  to  the  physical  man  he  glimpsed  beyond  the 
outer  casement  and  sensed  the  alchemy  of  man's  spirit, 
llius  it  was,  perhaps,  that  he  imderstood  sympathetically 
the  viewpoints  of  his  fellow  men.  It  was  this  phase  d  his 
character  that  endeared  him  to  them.  He  radiated  good  will 
and  a  spirit  of  friendliness.  Without  uttering  a  word  his 
smile  spoke  volumes.    He  exemplified  an  old  iM-overb: 

The  spoken  word  Is  your  master,  the  unspoken  word  your  slave. 

Bnj.  Thomas  was  "no  spendthrift  of  his  tongue.-  But 
when  he  spoke,  his  words,  brief  and  to  the  point,  commanded 
attention,  carried  force,  and  left  no  doubt  of  his  sincerity  and 
mental  honesty. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  successful  in  business  and  politics.  In 
both  spheres  he  adhered  to  the  same  high  standard  ct 
ethics  that  always  motivated  him.  He  enjoyed  the  confi- 
dence of  his  neighbors  and  of  his  constituency,  for  they 
recognized  in  him  a  man  of  strict  integrity  and  proUty.  His 
name  was  synonsrmous  with  square  dealing  and  straight 
shooting;  his  "yea"  was  his  yea,  and  his  "nay"  was  his  nay. 
and  this  was  imderstood  and  respected. 

Vacillation  and  equivocation  were  not  in  his  lexicon:  he 
had  none  of  the  wiles  of  designing  men  who  prey  upon 
society,  nor  of  the  deceits  and  demagogy  of  cheap  poli- 
ticians. Hence  his  advice  and  counsel  were  sought  for  the 
wisdom  of  his  judgment  and  for  the  soundness  of  an  hon- 
est conviction.  He  would  not  compromise  either  his  convic- 
tions of  right  either  in  business  or  in  the  realm  of  politics. 
Tet,  although  a  Republican  and  a  party  man,  having  been 
chairman  of  the  Republican  committee  of  Rensselaer 
County  f CH*  some  years,  he  was  not  offensively  partisan,  but 
always  tolerant  of  the  views  of  others. 

Looking  back  upon  the  fine  attributes  and  character  of 
this  man  it  can  readily  be  seen,  I  think,  why  he  was  selected 
from  among  his  people  to  represent  th«n  in  the  General  As- 
sembly of  New  York  and  in  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Had  he  been  spared  greater  length  of  days,  I 
am  convinced  he  would  inevitably  have  won  his  way  to  an 
ever  greater  degree  of  affection  and  esteem  in  which  the 
Members  of  the  House  held  him  during  his  abridged  career 
here;  as  it  was,  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  dependable 
legislator. 

This  House  has  an  uncanny  way  of  classifying  its  Members 
and  of  placing  each  man  in  his  proper  niche.  If  I  Judged 
Bill  Thomas  accurately,  I  would  say  that  his  colleagues 
looked  upon  him  as  ruggedly  honest  and  sincere,  and  pertiaps 
impressed,  as  I  was.  that  here  was  a  man  whose  quiet  and 
^inftj^iming  manner  and  genial  and  pleasant  countenance 
denoted  and  refiected  the  reserve  force  at  a  strong  charac- 
ter—the type  of  an  American  which  has  made  and  kept 
America  great 

Senators  Fletcher  and  Trammell  of  Florida 
MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

HON.  LEX  GREEN 

OF  FLOBTOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26. 1957 

On  the  life,  chsracter,   and  public  service  of  Hon.  DuwcMf  U. 
FLRCHn  and  Hon.  Pabx  Thammxus,  Ute  Senators  from  Florida 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  and  the  House 
have  veiy  appropriately  set  aside  one  day  in  each  session  to 


permit  us  to  pause  and  pay  solemn  tribute  to  our  departed 
colleagues. 

During  the  past  14  monUis,  death  has  entoed  our  portals 
and  carried  away  23  of  our  colleagues,  lliey  have  passed 
from  us  to  the  realm  of  immortality.  They  have  answered 
their  last  roll  call.  Among  these  departed,  norida  lost  two 
distinguished  and  able  servants.  Probably  no  other  State 
has  sustained  the  loss  through  death  of  two  United  States 
Senators  in  a  span  of  time  so  short. 

Pask  Trammill,  Senator  from  the  State  of  ncnida:  Law- 
yer; editor:  mayor  of  Lakeland,  1899-1903:  member  of  the 
State  legislature;  attorney  gexMnral  of  Florida;  Oovemor  of 
Florida.  1913-17:  elected  to  the  United  SUtes  Senate  in  1916. 
1922.  1928.  1934.    Died  May  8.  1936. 

DuNCAM  Upshaw  FlKTCHxa,  Senator  from  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida: Lawyer;  member  of  the  Florida  State  Legislature:  mayor 
of  Jacksonville;  chairman,  board  of  public  instructi<m  ot 
Duval  County,  1900-1906;  chairman.  State  Donocratic  exec- 
utive committee;  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate.  1908. 
1A14.  1920.  1926,  1932.    Died  June  17.  1936. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  them  and  to  be  associated 
with  them  for  many  years.  We  were  colleagues  tn  the  Con- 
gress for  about  11  years.  Our  acquaintance,  through  long 
years  ot  mutual  service  to  our  State,  ripened  Into  dose 
friend^iips.  They  were  patient,  affable,  courageous,  and 
earnest  in  their  service  to  State  and  Nation.  Their  accom- 
plishments were  outstanding  and  carried  benefits  to  Fkirlda 
and  to  the  Natiosi  which  will  be  anpreciated  more  and  m(ve 
with  time.  Hie  friiits  of  their  services  live  after  them  and 
grow  brighter  in  the  hearts  of  all  Floridians  as  the  days 
pass  on. 

Their  passing  was  untimely  and  so  remindful  to  us  that 
life  is  short  at  the  longest  and  that  death  Is  inevitable.  They 
were  i^ataand  in  wisdom  and  knew  the  eternal  beauty  of 
truth,  faith,  and  virtue.  They  lived  these  lines  of  San- 
tayana: 

O  world,  thou  chooeeet  not  the  hotter  parti 
It  IB  not  wladom  to  be  only  wise. 
And  on  the  Inward  vision  cloee  the  eyes, 
But  It  Is  wladom  to  believe  the  heart. 
COlumbUB  found  a  world  and  had  no  chart. 
Save  one  that  faith  deciphered  in  the  iklea; 
To  trust  the  soull  Invlnelble  surmise 
Was  aU  his  science  and  his  only  art. 
Out  knowledge  Is  a  torch  of  sm<dcy  pine 
That  lights  the  pathway  but  one  st^  ahead* 
Across  a  void  of  mystery  and  dread. 
Bid,  then,  the  tender  light  of  faith  to  shins 
By  which  alone  the  mortal  heart  Is  led 
Unto  the  t**«"'f«»g  of  the  thought  divine. 

Nations  have  risen,  nations  have  fallen;  goterations  como; 
generations  go.  Our  eternal  destinies  are  shaped  and  made: 
as  individuals  we  are  as  but  small  grains  of  sand  sparsely 
sprinkled  upon  the  eternal  beach  of  time.  To  our  destlniiw 
we  are  giiided  by  the  great  and  shining  star  of  hope.  Hope 
is  the  beacon  which  guides  us  over  imcharted  seas  and 
springs  eternal  in  the  breast  of  man.  It  surmounts  sorrow 
and  despair  and  fills  our  souls  with  Joyous  antidpattons  of 
tomorrow.  It  has  inspired  philosophers  who  have  sought  to 
penetrate  the  secrets  of  the  stars.  It  has  filled  soldien  who 
have  f  oui^t  their  way  to  fame  beneath  the  fladies  of  the 
sword.  It  has  ruled  emperors  v^iose  scoters  have  been  the 
symbols  of  universal  power.  It  has  embellished  poets  whoae 
songs  have  been  the  mirrors  of  the  passions  and  the  hopes 
and  glories  of  the  times.  It  has  imbued  teachers  and 
preachers  who  have  led  thehr  flocks  to  the  height  of  spiritual 
excellency.  It  has  saved  the  weak  and  lifted  up  the  unfor- 
tunate. It  is  the  inspiration  which  leads  us  beyond  tbs 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

U  on  a  quiet  sea. 

Toward  heavm  we  calmly  sail. 
With  grateful  hearts.  O  Ood.  to  Thea 

Well  own  the  favoring  gale. 

But  should  the  surges  rise. 

And  rest  delay  to  come. 
Blest  be  the  tempest,  kind  the  stoia 

That  drives  mm  nearer  home. 


If .. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECX)RD 
Jht  AUn  IB  AmoAtM. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

lyr  NOSTS  CAMyLDTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

U  iUtUlative  dag  of  T^teaimn.  June  15),  l»i7 


oiMXimk,  oif  jDm  u.  s«st 


Mr.  PrnMant,  I  «*  nninlmo—  eonsent 

pitatod  m  tt»  Aw— diT  of  tbe  BaooKD  an  mddreat 

wtikk  I  deltwred  ku*  VHdv  nlsbt.  Jme  IS.  over  a  Nation- 
irtde  Mtvwk  «(  tbe  Mutaal  Braadeastioc  Co.  from  WaA- 
tBCtoa  CB  fhe  aotoject  of  *'Tte  Allen  ta  Amertea",  at  wtdeh 
time  I  also  took  iw^'m**^  to  diacass  the  Diet  bin  wtiieh 

\V  tbt  Honae  of  Representattves  and 
MQ  I  aluril  oppoae  trtkm  it  oomes  to  tbe  Senate  for 


this 


Ttere  belxv  no  Direction,  the  addzes  was  ordered  to  be 

Vrttited  In  the  Rboosi.  as  foDowa: 

^Uj  Mlow  xitomm.  tliroaih  the  eoartear  of  tbe  ICatoml 
reftng  Oou.  It  1*  my  fp/mX  ptktOmtfi  to  be  •Mm  to  ttBc  imh  ]m 
■  I wan  •boot  tbe  aUaB  in  Aiaarlea.    X  wlah  to  talk  to  yM 
■vlowOy.  Intimately,  axird  peraoneUy.  becauae  I  deem  your  Interaat 
and  oUxie  In  thla  quaetlan  to  be  IdentlcaL 

n  y««  acrae  wMfe  vfmt  I  am  ffolac  to  my  «•  yma.  It  Is  abeobitdy 
cawntlal  tbat  we  stand  together,  alioulder  to  ahoulder.  Sor  an 
AUMBlcmn  America.  Ijack.  wA  Kuropa,  aimad  to  the  teeth.  We  have 
]M(«  in  tbJa  eonntry  nme  14,000j000  of  lier  people,  tmt  we  must 
net  luluif  within  «ur  boadara  divMad  alletfannea  aad  the  eternal 
batnda  or  tba  OM  WioAL 

naera  ave  eome  people  In  oOelal  poaltlmi  who  have  aaid  that  the 
aBen  la  vanldUng  just  aa  tbe  buffalo  baa  dliappeared  from  the 
Great  Plalna  of  our  West.  X  dont  believe  there  ever  were  aa 
many  bulTalom  aa  than  are  aUena  In  the  thilted  States,  but  one 
thing  is  certain,  the  fallacy  of  thla  oontentlon.  my  Mends,  was  well 
demonstrated  a  few  days  a«o  by  the  Boum  of  XleprmentatlTes.  It 
baa  paaaed  a  Mil  Intiodttoed  by  niiagiaamiaii  Dma.  of  Texas,  irtiich 
eatahllshes  the  priac^de.  for  the  last  time,  tbat  violations  of  our 
ImmlgraUan  statulm  may  be  oondoned  at  the  dlaoretlon  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  Ibat  tattl  baa  eema  to  the  Senate  for  otir 
oonalderation.  X  am  gabag  to  take  ttya  oecaatcn  to  explain  its 
defects,  and  X  aak  yomr  lauimillsls  sivport  to  aaewv  its  drasUo 
amendment  or  its  defeat  by  paor  reprsmntatlvas  In  tbe  Senate. 

As  a  measuie  deslprnd  to  dear  the  Untted  States  of  alien 
habitual  crilimis  who  taave  iafrntert  our  oountry  for  many  years, 
the  Dlea  bin.  X  ooBfteml.  la  a  daloBlea  and  a  sBavB.    It  la  a  strangely 


Ibe  llrst  suliaactloD  of  section  1  of  the  Dies  W£  provides  that 

» United  Statm  *aU  be  pmmpt^r  deported, 
be  entered,  if  ha  la  banaftar  eosvietod  la  the 
Dnttad  States  irtthln  S  yearn,  of  the  Institution  of  deportation  pro- 
eeadlnfi  a^atnat  htm.  of  a  crime  invalvlng  moral  turpitude,  for 
«bleb  be  la  o(xamlt«ad  to  aa  laetltirtlaa  aa  a  result  of  sacb  oon- 
Ttrtlnn  What  dom  that  aeotloo  lasKif  If  tbe  fe«^H«*<  language 
amana  aaytblBC.  tbe  Innhialon  of  tbe  word  "bereafter**  Indicates 
^tbsJt  tbe  alien  must  have  a  subaequent  conviction  In  order  to  oune 
wllblu  tba  pravMona  of  tbis  bfH.    IUb  UB  la  nn  asnaei^  for  aH 

"  by  allw  criminals  It  would  seam  tbat  tlie 
of  this  aeottaa  of  tbe  Dlea  bm  might  imfHj 
psooaedli^s  miift  be  ooBBmcnced  belore  ^*^*  t^itop 
la  ooovicted. 
X  want  to  can  yo«  attairtlca  to  tbe  fbet  tbst  la  additloa  to 
la  ordv  to  fat  a  criminal  aban  out  of  tbis 
eenvictod  of  %  Brims  lavotvlBg  moral  turpitude 
be  seat  to  Jan.  An  alien  oonvleted  of  crime  and 
biding  oat  in  the  Ihilted  Btatm  woidd  not  be  deportable  under 
of  tbiaMU. 

potat  oat  to  yea  mom  aafaguatda  wbtah  tbe  wpaor 
of  this  bill  bane  cast  arouxkl  the  alien  criminal  and  the  alien 
who  enters  tbe  United  Statea  in  violation  of  ita  immigration  laws. 
If  an  aUaa  wIm  la  lllegaBy  in  tbe  tbitted  Statea  oaa  oeoape  de- 
tection for  10  years,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  la  granted  dlaore- 
tlonary  power  to  leave  him  here,  or — now  get  thla — if  the  alien 
has  lived  contlnuoualy  in  the  XJnltad  Stadea  for  1  year  and  has 
a  relative  living  banc  taeladinc  a  legally  saeognlmd  child,  he 
may  be  left  In  tba  Qblted  Stataa.  Ky  fdaada.  I  want  to  be  rea- 
aonable  about  this  quaattoa;  but  X  defy  aa^lnf^  to  point  out  an 
alien  who  has  entered  the  United  States  in  violation  of  the  law 
and  Is  residing  hoe  now  la  «*"*^'i»'<t  of  ttie  statabii.  who  cannot 
deportetion  from  tba  Unttad  Sti^ea.  If  tba  Dlea  bill 
a  laou 


or  flouraa.  if  tbe  ^i~-^^^^  people  vlab  to  euke  a  |ofce  of  the 

restrictions  imposed  upon  immigration  into  the  United  States 
or,  petbi^ja.  I  had  better  say,  if  the  American  peofda  wish  the 
foBSlipMr  to  look  upon  our  statutea  as  scraps  of  p^>er  and  our 
enforcement  of  theee  lava  as  a  faroe,  wlv,  tbsa.  tbeae  mIrigiaiTCia 
f— >wviu>ii  In  the  Dies  bill  can  be  defended.  Let  me  repeat  mpaelf. 
I  am  going  to  exert  my  titinoet  energy  to  defeat  this  pernicious 
Mil  and  I  want  yocff  help  to  do  it,  aad  I  want  It  bow. 

biy  friends,  here  b  one  of  the  czaElest  provlataBa  of  tfals  craiy 
Ull  (the  Dies  bill).  Subsection  (b)  of  section  2  would  grant  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  permission  in  the  first  year^  in  Whlcfh  this 
bill  is  enforeed,  to  allow  not  more  than  3,500  alisBS  who  are 
llh^ally  in  the  Uadtad  States  to  remain  here,  if  tbe  Mil  Is  aa- 
aeted.  Fuxtheoaore.  the  Secretary  is  graated  peiialasiiMi  to  par- 
don 1,500  alien  lawlireakers  In  the  3  sucoeeding  years:  In  other 
words,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  to  be  allowed.  If  the  Senate  agrees 
to  the  panmip  of  the  Dies  bill,  to  turn  loose  In  this  eonntry  %fiOO 
alien  crtaainals,  to  wbcHn  the  Ctovwafiiil  ef  the  United  Statea 
owes  no  obligation  whatsoever. 

X  will  t^  you  What  the  sponsors  of  the  Dies  bm  are  trjrtng  to 
do.  They  are  trying  to  establish  the  principle  that  broad  discre- 
tionary po— r  aluil  be  given  to  tbe  easeutlve  taraaeh  of  the  Oov- 
emment  to  deal  with  the  deportation  of  alien  criminals  as  it  sees 
fit.  Once  yiKi  estaijllsh  that  principle  of  artmtn is tration  of  our 
tnamigratien  la^ia.  restriction  upcm  Immigration  into  the  United 
States  is  sunk  out  ol  sight. 

Are  we  going  to  have  restriction  upon  immigration  Into  the 
United  States,  or  are  we  not?  If  we  are  going  to  have  restriction 
upon  immigration,  we  have  got  to  have  a  deportation  law  with 
teeth  la  it.  We  must  have  a  law  which  will  make  it  imposstfole 
for  the  alien  to  evade  its  provisions  and  get  away  with  it. 

Last  year  I  took  occasion  to  examine  in  person  the  records  of  the 
so-called  bnnbiilii  cases.  Let  me  ten  y<m  that  I  waa  awwawd  by 
what  I  discovered  la  the  Department  of  Lalxir. 

In  tbe  flxst  place,  I  found  that,  in  renKinse  to  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  calling  for  the  records  in 
the  laardshlp  eases,  the  records  were  never  sent  to  the  House  at  all. 
TnrtTiHl  the  Department  made  digeats,  and  these  digests,  to  my 
personal  knowledge,  sxippresaed  material  evidence  re^>ectlng  the 
characters  of  the  aliens  concerned.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen 
the  records  of  some  of  these  aliens  dassifled  as  lily  white  in  char- 
acter for  whom  an  amnesty  Is  desired.  Bfy  frloids,  you  would  be 
surprised  at  the  filth  I  unearthed.  One  man  the  Department  of 
Labor  had  not  the  heart  to  separate  from  his  alleged  wife,  aooord- 
Ing  to  the  digest,  was  actually  keeping  tbe  woman  as  a  mistress 
after  smuggling  her  into  the  United  States  for  immoral  pui'poees. 
This  lily-white  alien,  I  found,  had  abandoned  a  wife  and  family 
in  the  oountry  be  came  from.  Do  you  think  those  aliens  are  a 
daalrable  addition  to  our  population?  I  will  answer  for  you.  Not 
ICy  friends,  are  you  going  to  telegraph  your  Senators  today  atul 
iH^  them  to  defeat  this  bill,  tbe  Dies  bill — ^D-i-e-s.    I  hope  so. 

Hecently  I  looked  over  a  memorandum  prepared  by  the  I3epart- 
ment  of  Labor  in  relation  to  proposed  changes  in  the  iaunigration 
law.  which  was  sent  to  the  Senate  and  House  2  or  3  years  ago. 
In  tills  memorandum  there  is  a  selection  from  the  records  of  some 
385  cases  relating  to  alien  habitiial  criminals  who  were  picked  up 
In  the  course  of  a  IS^day  period  in  only  two  cities. 

The  first  case  of  which  an  analysis  Is  published  relative  to  aa 
alien  habitual  criminal  who  has  been  in  the  United  States  for  27 
years.  He  had  been  urested  eiglit  times,  and  as  a  result  had.spent 
10  years  and  3  months  in  Jail.  Now,  my  friends,  aceording  to  tbe 
record  in  this  meoKwandum,  imder  no  mterpretatlon  cl  the  Dlea 
bill  which  I  believe  can  reasonably  be  made  would  it  be  possible 
to  deport  this  alien. 

Tbe  seeood  case,  aad  note,  please.  I  am  reading  in  the  order  la 
which  they  are  printed,  relates  to  an  alien  who  has  been  in  the 
country  for  22  years.  He  was  arrested  10  times  and  impriaoaed 
In  the  aggregate  for  2V^  years,  but,  my  friends,  he  Is  not  deportable 
either  under  the  Dies  bUl,  wtilch  we  are  asked  to  peas. 

Kbw,  let  me  skip  a  few  of  these  interesting  characters  with 
only  a  handful  of  convictions  to  their  credit.  Here  is  an  alien 
who  really  amounts  to  something.  He  has  l^een  in  the  country 
for  27  years.  He  was  arrested  16  times  in  the  course  of  that 
period,  and  he  repoeed  for  6  years,  e  months,  and  1  day  in  Jail. 
The  reault  of  hb  last  encounter  with  the  law  is  indicated  as 
"pending."  It  is  not  clear  whether  he  was  convicted  and  sent  to 
Jail,  or  fined,  or  acquitted;  but  as  the  record  stands,  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  he  could  be  deported  from  tbe  United 
States,  although  out  of  the  27  years  in  our  coxintry  he  has  fallen 
16  times  within  the  dutches  of  the  law.  I  ask  you.  my  friends, 
if  you  think  that  a  bill  which  pxirports  to  clear  our  covmtry  ctf 
alien  habitusJ  criminals  and  cannot  reach  such  scoundrels  Is 
worthy  of  sericus  consideration  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.    I  do  not. 

Let  me  tell  you  the  reason  why  these  people  cannot  be  reached 
by  the  Dies  bill.  It  is  because  of  the  5-year  limitation  on  the 
period  during  which  conviction  must  have  taken  place,  which  it 
contains,  although,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  am  by  no  means  siire 
what  the  eourts  will  say  it  means  when  it  comea  to  be  tested. 
However,  aswiimlng  that  it  has  the  broadest  possible  Intepretatlon 
in  relation  to  the  cases  which  I  have  set  before  you.  I  am  certain 
not  one  of  tbe  aliens  whose  records  I  have  cited  could  be  ex- 
pelled. Tbat  is  bad  enough,  but  Inasmuch  as  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  Lab<»-  have  sponsored  this  Dies  blU,  let  me 
oeU  ygur  attantton  to  tbe  foOowii^  fact: 
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On  January  15.  1016,  tbe  Secretary  of  Labor  transmitted  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  Houae  of  Bepreeeatativea  a  letter  which  in- 
cluded a  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Natu- 
raUaation,  bearing  the  same  date.  This  matter  is  so  important 
tbat  I  am  going  to  read  you  what  the  Commissioner  had  to  say 
about  limitations  in  regard  to  time,  which  in  existing  statutes 
precludes  the  deportation  of  the  alien  habitual  criminal: 

"Criminal  aliens  who  have  had  as  many  as  30  separate  convic- 
tions, others  who  have  spent  half  of  their  time  in  this  country  in 
{xristm.  aliens  guilty  of  the  most  serious  crimes,  inoluding  homi- 
cide, rape.  kidniHP<"g.  grand  larceny,  counterfeiting,  delMudiing 
the  morale  of  minora,  cannot  In  many  cases  be  deported  under  the 
present  law. 

"This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  present  law  reqxiires  oonvle- 
tlons  of  a  crime  involving  moral  tmpltude  punished  by  imprison- 
ment (^  1  year  or  more  within  6  years  of  the  alien'a  entry  into 
the  country,  or  two  such  convicti<ms  and  sentences  since  May  1. 
1917. 

"These  ltTT>****<""«  as  to  the  time  of  oommissicm  of  the  crime 
and  the  length  of  sentence  have  permitted  many  of  the  moat 
dang«rou8  alien  criminals  to  eso^w.  It  is  also  possible  for  them 
to  escape  dejxNrtation  by  pleading  giiilty  to  a  lesser  offense  which 
will  not  call  for  imprisonment  of  a  year.  Or  their  cases  are  nol 
proesed.  Or  they  are  released  on  bail,  which  they  can  then  Jump. 
Or  they  are  given  a  suq>ended  sentence,  or  a  sentence  Just  under 
tbe  year  req\ilred  for  deportation.  If  all  else  falls,  they  can  re- 
quest the  Judge  or  magistrate  to  recommend  against  deporta- 
tion, and  if  any  Judge  or  even  any  police-court  magistrate  so 
recommends,  deportation  cannot  be  effected." 

Now.  if  you  wish  Congress  to  pass  a  bill  to  deport  the  alien 
habitual  criminal  in  the  United  States  a  grave  responsibility  rests 
upon  the  voters  who  send  us  to  Congress.  Very  few  people  in  tbe 
United  States,  unf orttmately,  read  the  CowcaxsszoiVAi.  Racoan  and, 
for  this  reason,  very  few  people  realise  that  when  the  Dies  bill 
came  before  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  Congressman  intro- 
duoed  an  amendment  to  exempt  aliens  who  bad  t)een  guilty  of 
fraud,  perjury,  or  bribery  in  securing  their  entry  into  the  United 
States  from  the  penalty  of  their  crime.  That  amendment  actually 
passed  the  House  of  Repreaentatlvea  by  a  vote  of  «T  ayee  to  67 
nays. 

In  the  course  of  this  speech  I  have  repeatedly  called  upon  yoa 
to  aid  m  defeating  the  Dies  biU.  Again  I  aak  you  to  telegrM>b. 
write  at,  if  possilile.  call  upon  your  Senatora  and  voice,  in  no 
uncertain  tenns,  your  opposition  to  the  passage  of  such  a  bilL. 

My  fellow  citizens,  nobody  in  the  United  States  can  truthfully 
tell  you  how  many  aliens  there  are  lawfully  residing  within  our 
borders.  No  one  can  tell  how  many  aliens  there  are  living  among 
us  who  have  entered  this  country  in  violation  of  our  laws.  No 
one  knows  how  many  aliens  are  residing  hers  in  violation  of  the 
law  as  a  result  of  the  OOTuniasiain  of  crimes  coounitted  here  or 
abroad. 

Hie  question  before  tbe  country  is.  What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  this  matter?  I  recently  called  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  throughout  the  period  of  depression  the  foreign-bom  popu- 
lation sent  out  of  the  United  States  one  l>llllon  American  dollars 
to  support  foreigners.  X  also  said  there  were  millions  upon  mil- 
liODs  of  aliens  in  tbe  United  States  who  have  l>een  so  indifferent 
to  the  privileges  which  they  have  enjoyed,  that  they  have  not 
even  taken  the  first  step  toward  assuming  the  slightest  rea|>onsi- 
biUty  which  citfltenship  imposes  upon  men  and  women  of  our 
oountry.  Some  of  these  pec^e  have  been  here  for  20  or  30  years, 
or  more,  and  some  of  these  people  are  preying  upon  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  live  like  pmdatcvy  animals.  Some  of  these 
people  are  seeking  to  destroy  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Theee  are  matters  which  demand  your  ocmsideration  and 
your  actkm. 

My  oMeague,  Congressman  SrAxiras,  in  the  House,  and  I,  in 
the  Senate,  have  Introduced  a  series  of  biUs.  five  in  all.  which 
deal  comprehensively  with  the  alien  problem,  and  in  order  that 
you  may  understand  tbelr  purpoee  and  scope.  I  will  briefly  de- 
scribe them. 

First  I  have  introduced  a  bill  (S.  1865)  to  provide  for  tbe 
prompt  deportation  of  alien  habitual  criminals  and  other  tm- 
deetralde  aliens  now  in  the  United  States,  and  to  prevent  unnecee- 
sary  harddilp  or  separation  of  families.  Now.  this  bill  Is  so 
drafted  that  it  would  secure  the  innocent  offender  from  hasty 
and  arbitrary  action,  but  it  would  sweep  away  all  the  barriers 
which  oOdals  of  tbe  Department  of  labor  have  repeatedly  said 
protected  the  alien  habitual  criminal.  This  bUl  would  also  clear 
the  country  of  hordes  of  undesirable  aliens  who  menace  the  breed- 
ing stock  of  this  Nation  by  their  physical  aad  mental  defects. 

Seocmd.  I  have  Introdticed  a  bill.  S.  1366,  which  would  perma- 
nently cut  tbe  qnotaa  by  90  percent,  exclude  any  alien  irtiose  entry 
into  the  United  States  is  Inlmlral  to  tbe  puMIc  Interest,  and  pre- 
biliits  the  separatioa  of  famiUes  throwgb  tbe  entry  of  aliene 
leaving  depradents  abroad. 

This  bin  would  close  tbe  door  to  unlimited  lamilgiaticp  from 
tbe  Western  Hnaiapbere.  I  yield  to  no  one  In  a  desire  to  be 
firicndly  with  an  our  neighbars  in  the  Westesn  Hemisphere,  tmt  on 
a  recent  trip  throu^  most  of  tbe  oountiles  of  Central  aad  South 
America  I  found  that  tbe  peofrte  of  theee  countrlee  were  legislat- 
iag  upon  their  inunigratloa  problem  in  aoootdaaoe  with  tbdr 
Interests  and  not  our  interests. 

Do  yon  know  tbat  aa  Amerlcaa  train  crew  cannot  take  its  train 

O,^  the  other'  " 


eaa  traia  crew  to  carry  one  of  tbelr  tratne  tbroogb  to  tbe  aeit 
division  point  la  tbe  United  Statea.  aad  even  further. 

XX>  you  know  that  Mexico  will  not  allow  mora  than  10  pateeat 
of  fhe  onployeea  in  a  domestic  industry  to  be  fcrelgaerBr  I  oadar- 
stand  that  tbe  pracAleal  appUcatlcm  of  this  law  results  ta  10(^ 
percent  Mexicana  and  no  f  oreignexB. 

Now,  my  fellow  dtlaens,  I  am  not  critidalng  the  Rapublle  of 
Mexico— far  from  it.  I  think  tbe  Rq;>ubllc  of  Mexico  la  adoptiag 
this  poUcy  U  intelligent,  and  I  do  not  think  that  la  adopttac  this 
poUey,  it  is  unneighborly  to  the  United  Statea.  The  Bepublie  of 
Brasil  has  recently  adopted  a  policy  toward  alien  labor  wtiteb 
closely  parallels  that  now  enforced  1^  Mexico.  Under  tbeee  dr- 
cumstancea  I  aaaert  tbat  the  policy  of  the  SUte  DqMrtnaat  la 
oppoaing  an  extensi«m  of  the  quota  system  to  countrlee  of  tbe 
Western  Hemlapliere  Is  without  the  vestige  of  Justlftcatlen  It 
merely  represents  the  perpetuation  of  a  vldous  tradition.  It  le 
putting  the  interaets  of  foreign  countries  ahead  of  tbe  iatereets 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

Third.  I  have  mtroduced  a  1»iU  (S.  136*)  whidi  provides  for 
the  registration  of  aliens  in  the  United  Statea,  and  for  other 
puipuees.  We  have  got  to  face  the  facta.  Until  we  cceapd  tbe 
alien  in  our  midst  to  register  and  tie  fingerprinted  we  will  never 
have  effective  enfcroement  of  our  immigration  statutss.  We  will 
not  know  who  tbe  allm  Is,  or  why  he  la  here.  Virtually  every 
coimtry  in  the  world,  great  and  amall.  rsquirea  aoiaa  form  of  di- 
rect or  iadirect  registration  of  foreigiMrs  within  their  teiTttarlso. 
X  venture  to  say  uiat  If  we  secure  registration  by  llngarprlntiBg 
in  the  United  States,  there  will  be  a  voluntary  exodoe  of  aUens 
whoee  criminal  prodlvltlee  have,  at  one  time  or  another,  brought 
them  in  ecmflict  with  the  laws  of  foreign  lands. 

Fourth.  I  have  introduced  a  biU  (S.  1363)  wbleb  would 
protect  the  Amerlcaa  standard  of  living  in  time  of  etraee  aad 
free  the  taxpayers  fimn  supporting  scorss  of  iadlgent  toeslfners 
for  an  IndeflnMa  Ume.  Tbe  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  enable  tbe 
Oovemmeat  of  the  United  Statee  to  place  the  burden  for  Vbm 
support  of  unemployed  aliens  whers  it  belrmge,  tbat  la,  en  tbe 
nations  from  whose  lands  thoes  aliens  have  asigrated. 

Finally,  I  have  tntrodueed  a  bUl  (S.  1196)  to  check  tbe  emplay- 
ment  of  aliens  by  tbe  Oovemmeat.  Thlak  of  It,  my  Mlev  cMI- 
HOB,  this  Goverament  of  ours,  elected  by  tbe  people  of  tbe  Ublted 
States,  Is  emplO]rlng  aliens  to  perform  administrative 
Judicial  fuaetlonB,  wbUe  millkma  of  our  own  dtmsoe  have 
walking  thestrsets.  I  think  thU  fact  alone  Is  a 
stratkm  of  disloyalty  to  the  American  people  end  a  beCnqral  of 
every  taxpayer  in  the  United  Statea. 

.  My  friends.  I  have  been  a  Democrat  aH  my  Uf  %  but  thank  Ood. 
this  inmlgratlon  problem  has  never  been  ulowed  by  OeofrMB  to 
become  in  the  past  a  partisan  qosstlon.  but  I  may  say  to  you, 
frankly,  that  unless  all  the  people  In  both  tbe  gieet  pertlae  of 
this  country  rise  xcp  end  foroe  action  by  tbe  preeent  CeB^iBeB.  tbe 
time,  I  believe,  is  not  far  distant  when  an  Amsneaa  bloe  will 
in  this  land  which  win  caU  to  its  staaderds  every  loyal 
who  believes  tbat  tbe  tntersMs  of  tbe  people  of  tbe  United  Statee 
are  paramouat  aad  tbe  interests  of  the  test  of  the  world  eie 
secondary,  and  this  bloc  wiU  demand  that  tbe 
Hiyubllcan  Parties  take  action. 

Tbe  Gownment  of  tlM  United  Statee  Is 
The  Members  of  the  Senate  and  Bouse  are  your  rspressntatii 
Tbe  power  which  they  exercise  Is  power  delegated  to  them  by  yoa 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Tbe  ultbnate  sov- 
ereignty of  this  Nation  is  yours.  See  to  It  that  yoa  eonrelae  II 
aad  tbat  your  repreeentativee  qiieak  your  win. 

I  thank  you;  good  nlgbt. 
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Anxmal  Conventioii  of  the  Washington  State 
Bankers'  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OF  WASHINCrrON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  21  legislative  dag  of  Tuesdaw.  Jume  tS},  t$Sf 


ADDRBBS  OF  HON.  J.  F.  T.  O'OONNOB,  OOMPTKOLLBI  OT 
CUBRKNCT,   BXFORK  TBM   ANNUAL  OONVSNTION   OP 
WA8HINaT(»f  BAMKKBS'   ASSOCIATION.   AT   BBLLDKIBAIC 
WASH^  ON  JUm  17.  1M7 


Ui.  BCBTTEIAXHBAXJB.  Iff.  President,  I  aak  imanlinoug 
conaoit  to  have  mlzited  In  the  RacotB  tbe  very  intimating 
addreas  delivered  by  Hon.  J.  P.  T.  O'Comm'.  OompCroOer  of 
tbe  Currency,  at  tbe  annual  ccmvratlon  kA  tbe  Waibtaiftoa 
Bankers'  Awaoclattfln,  bald  at  Bdltngbam,  Waab,  on  Jttiia 
17.  laVL 
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Then  biiaf  DO  objMOon.  fbe  address  urns  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  tbe  Baooo.  as  foltows: 

81  Itatloffial  Bairtrtng  Act, 
tuoa.    In  aoaa  *■*-*■"'—  tb*  orlflaBl 
baf on  OoofrMO  pMnd  tta*  Bank  Ac*  at  Jvif  U, 

of  cfaarton.  ooMI  l*  wh  tbonCora  nonooiwy  for 

to  ■•  tBlo  voiunttfj  Mmitdatlun  and  for  xmr  ckartan  to 

ba  iMOia  to  tba  taMtKonoBa  vBdor  tba  naa  tUte.    Baaoa  oC  tha 

ta  iN^blMm^aa,  vhleh.  bf  attftaal  ebarton  or  by  dJnct 


It  Ir  ratber  tnterwUng  to 

mm  teenaio*  $aoiJKWfiOO 

n  aall.  and  tbai  fltaoea  tha  Mireik  eaU  »  ynur 

Tko  pMontafe  e(  k)ana 

11.  19e7.  was  MM.  ooaa- 

ai.  teat,  ar  mm  on  ifarea  4.  leee. 


-      -  -  and  dMdandM  of  active  national  banks  *n  flka  State  of 
WeaMngUm  and  in  the  United  Statea.  yMrs  eadtti  Dee.  U,  t»i9 
193$ 


NmnlMr  of  banks 

CapM  (nr  Tahw) 

Nat  aarnings  fnun  canent 

Baaavariaa,  pn^Uan  aaco- 
tiam,ttc. 

LoneB  and  dapredation 
aBanao  oir 

Nat  addition  to  profits 

DtTtdaadadacland 

a(  divktands  ta 


fOTAl  uaiTUI  nAXMM 

Noabar  oT  banks 

Cipail  (parvain^ 

Nat  aanunss  from  cmiant 

opccatiaD 

Baeoyerlas,  profits  on  a»- 

aoritiaa^  ate 

Loaani    aiid    deixaciation 

ebMadod. 

Nat  addttioaa  to  proflti... 

Dividaads  dadand 

Pcreent  of  divldeads  to 


n 

$BX  070,000 

$11888,000 

$2;  423. 000 

$X  000. 000 
$4,171,000 

7.0* 


8,581 
«,  005, 011.000 

$200,134,000 

$300^017,000 

$800,000,000 
$314,140,000 
$137,070,000 

&0B 


83 
$B^90^000 

$1020,000 

$1,070,000 

$«.f76;O0O 
-1072,000 
$1,011,000 

4.30 


0.010 
$1.0B4.48«,000 

$2S0, 010.000 

$73,173,000 

$48sr.si3a.ooo 

-$104,737,000 
$135,381,000 


ore 
OT«rlfl83 


Amount 


-ar 

— fl,490iOOB 

$008,000 

$1,344,000 

'$2,800,000 

$5,143,000 

$878^000 


-$90,478,000 

$10,118,000 

$387,444,000 

-$181,318,080 

$478,800^000 

$3,205,000 


Panant 


-82.88 

-«.0i 

$a8r 
m.80 

"ai'77 


•11. 30 
-LOO 

4.06 


-87.10 


SU^eiment  r^mttve  to  active  national  banles  in  the  State  of  Waaftm 
ington  and  in  the  United  Statee,  June  iO,  1933,  and  Mar.  31, 
1937 
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Tou  win  ba  mtereeted  in  the  following  oomparathw  llgures  for 
nattonal  banks  In  Waablngton  and  national  baiuts  in  tbe  Nation  as 
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Tou  wQ]  also  be  Interested  in  the  f oUowtag  figures  for  all  cli 
of  banks  in  Wasliington: 


Statement  relative  to  all  hanks  in  the  State  of  WasMngtan, 
June  30, 1933.  and  Mar.  31, 1937 
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AaiMBg  the  ixaportant  fonetlans  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Ooaap- 
tBoUer  of  the  Currency  is  tba  appointment  of  recelveri  fbr  faflsd 
nattanal  banks  and  superrliion  over  the  adndnistr^laa  €A  thesa 
trusts.  At  ths  tlms  of  tha  hsnirtnc  holiday  in  March  ItSS  theva 
were  1,070  national  banks  in  recelTershlp.  wtth  total  dopttalts  at 
dofllag  of  S8eBjeO;000.  and  as  the  result  ot  the  banking  hoUdsy 
there  were  added  061  won  rscelTcrahips  with  deposits  a*  ttme  at 
closiag  of  01.118,901490.  making  a  total  of  1.731  recslTerBhtps.  wtth 
total  deposits  of  •3.008.701.130.  Of  this  amount.  •1.4aac8aa4a4.  or 
71JS  percent,  has  bsan  made  aratlidile  to  eredtton.  it  la  not 
eoHry  to  make  any  ooounent  on  the  Hereule 
the  distribution  of  this  huge  sum. 

flinca  the  banking  holiday  sosas  0.^7.500 
lawMd  to  lacslvsgs  for  use  in  ths  payment  at  dlTidsaaa  to 
Itors  and  other  credltcHV,  and  since  that  time  there  has  been  inada 
available  to  creditors  In  closed  Ti*Mnnftl  banks  tha  sum  of 
•1.138.602434. 


At  the  ooncluston  of  the  hanking  holiday  on  March  16.  1038. 
there  were  15  aetlTe  receiverships  of  natlooal  banks  in  Washing- 
ton. Since  that  time,  six  banks,  which  remained  unlicensed  after 
the  holiday,  have  been  placed  In  receivership.  None  of  these  six 
receiverships  represents  an  active  faUure  since  the  holiday.  Of 
the  total  of  21  receiverships  administered  since  Mar^  16,  1038.  1 
has  been  restored  to  solvency,  and  8  have  been  completely  liqui- 
dated. These  eight  had  liabilities  at  date  of  closing  of  •10,060,204. 
of  which  •10.410,087,  or  07.7  percent,  was  made  available  to  de- 
positees and  other  creditors,  including  offsets  allowed.  Two  of 
these  trusts  paid  100  percent,  including  interest.  The  average 
expense  of  liquidation  in  these  trusts  was  6.9  percent  of  total 
collections,  including  offsets  allowed.  This  means  that  out  of 
every  dollar  collected  by  the  receivers  a  little  over  94  cents  was 
made  available  to  creditors. 

There  are  12  national  bank  receiverships  In  Washington,  whose 
deposits  at  date  of  failure  amounted  to  •10.007.751.  By  March 
31,  1937,  dividends  paid  to  depositors,  including  offsets  allowed, 
in  these  trusts  amounted  to  07.707,009,  the  average  percentage  of 
total  disbursements  to  total  liabilities  being  78.2  percent.  The 
average  expense  of  liquidation  to  that  date  was  6.1  percent  of  total 
collections. 

In  order  to  make  poasible  the  distribution  of  dividends  to  de- 
positors in  closed  national  hanks  in  your  State,  14  receivers  ob- 
tained loans  from  the  Beconstruction  Finance  Ooporation  amount- 
ing to  •1,757,700.  all  of  which  had  been  repaid  by  March  81.  1937. 

Over  a  pwiod  of  more  than  20  months  only  one  small  national 
bank  has  faUed  in  the  entire  United  SUtes,  and  that  failure  was 
caused  by  embesslement.  The  deposits  in  this  failed  bank  amounted 
to  •507,687,  of  which  0416,005,  or  82  percent,  was  Insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Oorp<»ratlon. 

On  December  31,  1936,  there  were  insxired  by  the  Fed^al  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  14,026  banks  with  deposits  of  050,255,719,000. 
of  which  approximately  022,000,000,000,  or  44  percent,  was  Insured. 
Deposits  up  to  05,000  In  all  national  banks  in  the  continental 
United  States  and  all  State  banks  which  are  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  System  are  insured  under  the  law.  Of  these  14,026 
banks,  5,325  with  deposits  of  027,555,856,000,  or  54.83  percent,  of 
the  total  deposits  of  Insured  banks  are  nattonal  member  banks; 
1,051  with  deposits  of  015329.470,000,  or  90JSO  percent,  of  all  in- 
sured bank  dc^Kislts  are  State  member  banks:  7,504  with  deposits  of 
06372,658,000.  or  12i(8  percent,  are  State  commercial  nonmember 
banks.  Including  8  nonmember  national  banks;  and  56  with  de- 
posits of  0997,735,000,  or  1.90  percent,  are  mutual  savings  banks. 
The  deposits  of  1,167  nonmember  c(»nmerclal  banks,  509  mutual 
savings  banks,  and  3  nonmember  national  banks  are  not  insured. 
These  1.679  uninsured  banks  have  deposits  of  010370306,000.  or 
17.78  percent  of  the  deposits  of  all  active  banks  in  the  country.  It 
Is  hoped  that  the  depositors  in  thess  uninsured  banks  will  some  day 
be  protected  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 

Since  deposit  insurance  went  Into  effect,  88  insured  banks  have 
failed.  Since  March  31.  1037,  8  SUte  banks  have  failed,  and  flg- 
\ires  are  not  yet  available  concerning  them.  Of  the  remaining  80 
banks,  6  were  national  Institutions  and  74  were  State  institutions. 
The  total  deposits  of  all  80  banks  were  021347,000,  of  which  015.- 
795,000.  or  72  percent,  were  Insured  by  the  CorporaUon.  Beoovertos 
made  by  the  Corporation  in  these  banks  up  to  March  31  amounted 
to  •4.088.474. 

The  establishment  of  this  Corporation  by  an  act  of  Oongreas  In 
June  1933  was  one  of  the  most  constructive  and  far-reaching  addi- 
tions ever  made  to  the  banking  law  of  this  country.  The  income 
of  the  Corporation  from  its  investments  in  Oovemment  bonds 
has  been  more  than  sufflcient  to  date  to  pay  the  losses  and  ths 
overhead  expenses  of  the  Corporation,  leaving  the  (»1glnal  capital 
and  the  assessments  paid  by  the  banks  unimpaired. 

Immediately  following  the  banking  holiday  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  anxious  to  improve  the  impaired  condition  of 
the  banking  structure  of  the  Nation.  He  accordln^y  appointed  a 
committee  to  work  with  the  Beconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
In  buying  preferred  stock  in  national  banks  and  purchasing  notes 
and  debentures  in  State  banks.  The  Beconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration invested  in  State  and  National  banks  •1,052,802,10833. 
It  purchased  preferred  stock  in  national  banks  in  the  sum  of 
•519.501,13638,  of  which  0236,541305.12  has  been  retired  in  fuU 
or  in  ptui;.  It  purchased  notes  and  debentures  in  8t-,te  banks  in 
the  amount  of  •533,30036635,  of  which  0206,73936130  has  been 
repaid.  In  other  wcHds,  the  Oovemment  has  received  back 
•443380,567.01.  with  Interest,  of  Its  investment  of  •1352.802,10833 
In  the  banks  of  the  country. 

The  President  was  also  greatly  Interested  In  making  possibis 
the  distributlcm  of  dividends  to  depositors  in  all  closed  banks,  and 
he  appointed  anoth«'  committee  to  cooperate  with  the  Becon- 
struction Finance  Ccsporation  in  making  loans  to  receivers  for 
dividend  piupoees. 

The  Beconstruction  Finance  Corporation  has  loaned  to  receivers 
and  ccmaervators  of  national  banks  0484332333.64,  of  which  aU  has 
been  repaid  except  •11,616381.80;  and  to  liquidating  agento  of  SUte 
banks  0417,478,428.54.  of  which  0347,884354.46  has  been  repaid. 

In  Washington  the  Beconstruction  Finance  Corporation  has  ptir- 
chased  preferred  stock  in  national  banks  amounting  to  82,740,000. 
of  vrtiich  0668.070  has  been  repaid:  and  notes  and  debentures  of 
State  banks  amounting  to  08324,000.  of  which  01,726.550  has  been 
repaid. 

The  constitutionality  and  wlsdran  of  legislation  by  the  Federal 
Congress  and  by  the  several  States  providing  for  tha  escheat  of 
dormant  or  inactive  accounts  and  deposits  in  national  banks  has 
been  the  subject  of  considerable  study  on  tbe  part  of  the  Treas 
azy  Departments  the  C(»nptroUer  of  ths  Cunancy.  and  tha  Oongreas. 


Several  of  the  Stats  loglslaturss  have  anaetad  so-eaDsd 
of  dormant  deposit  laws.  In  some  of  ths  Btatss.  ths 
charged  wtth  the  admlalstratton  of  tha  ssdisat  la« 
attempt  to  wiforos  such  law  only  against  banks  m-gsnlaei 
the  laws  of  that  State,  whnaas  other  State  authorities  taks  tha 
position  that  the  State  law  Is  ajqitllcabla  to  national  aa  w^  aa 
State  banks. 

In  general,  the  Comptroller^  cOoe  baa  taken  ths  position  that 
irtiere  the  law  of  a  particular  State  is  purely  an  escheat  law.  na- 
tional banks  are  subject  thereto,  but  where  the  Stats  law.  on 
the  other  hand,  amounts  to  a  forfeiture  statute  rather  than  an 
escheat,  then  the  national  banks  located  in  that  Stats  sre  not 
subject  to  the  SUte  law.  This  difference  is  exemplified  by  tha  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  First  National 
Bajik  of  San  Jose  v.  CaUfomia  (262  U.  8.  366)  wherein  it  was  held 
that  the  California  escheat  law  was  not  applicable  to  national 
banks,  whereas  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appenia  for  the  Ninth  Circuit, 
in  the  case  of  rsrrttory  of  Alaska  v.  First  National  Bank  (22  Fad. 
(2d)  377  and  41  Fed.  (3d)  166)  held  that  the  Alaaka  sUtuU  is 
i4>{dicalde  to  national  banks  becauss.  in  the  opinion  of  that  court. 
the  Alaska  act  was  purely  an  escheat  law  requiring  a  Judicial 
determination  of  death  of  the  depoeitor.  The  ri^t  of  that  8UU 
to  dalm  the  i»operty  of  a  deceased  person  who  dies  without  hairs 
is  not  questioned. 

The  dllBeulty  that  Is  experienced  in  drafting  and  construing 
SUte  acto  Is  demonstrated  by  the  0(Hnp«tfativdy  recent  dedaton 
of  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Brsun  v.  JfePhsrson 
(277  (Mich.)  896.  360  N.  W.  211)  wherein  the  majority  of  the 
court  (four)  held  that  the  Michigan  act  (as  appuad  to  8UU 
banks)  is  constitutional,  whereas  the  minority  of  the  court  (three) 
said  in  a  vigorous  dissenting  <q;>inlon  that  the  Michigan  act  of 
1929  as  amended  by  the  acts  of  1988.  should  ba  held  unoon- 
stltutlonal. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  In  8q>tamber  1988 
rendered  a  final  opinion  in  the  case  of  The  People  of  the  FhiUp- 
pine  Islands  v.  The  National  dtp  Bank  of  New  York,  wherein  tt 
was  concluded  by  a  divided  court  that  tha  PhlUpplna  ascbsat  law 
U  applicable  to  a  teanch  of  the  National  City  Bank  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  islands.  The  Supreme  Cotirt  of  ths  United  SUtos, 
on  June  1,  1937,  granted  a  writ  of  certl(»«rl  on  the  petttkm  at 
the  National  City  Bank.  It  Is  interesting  to  observe  that  tha 
Philippine  court,  in  its  first  decision  rendersd  In  January  1086, 
held  in  a  divided  opinion  (7  to  8)  that  ths  Phlllppins  act  was 
not  applicable  to  national  banks.  As  a  result  of  a  rehearing,  tha 
Philippine  court  revatsed  ita  prevtoos  position  aad  held  that  ths 
act  was  amdlcable  to  ths  National  Olty  Bank.  Flvs  of  the  Jostlosa 
joined  in  the  majority  opinion,  while  two  of  the  Justices  dissented, 
B^KwHng  to  the  origlnsi  opinion  of  ths  majority. 

The  Treasury  Department,  as  well  as  the  present  and  provlotts 
Comptrollers  of  ths  Currency,  have  recommended  proposed  Fed- 
eral legislation  kxAlng  toward  the  eacheat  to  the  United  BUtes 
of  dormant  aooounU  in  national  banks  but  refused  to  reeonunend 
the  passage  of  a  bill  introduced  in  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress  (8.  876),  which  wss  designed  to  subject  unci  alined 
deposits  In  any  national  bank  to  the  escheat  laws  In  foroo  In 
the  SUte,  Territory,  or  District  in  which  such  bank  Is  located. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Wayne  O.  Taylor.  Acting  Secre- 
tary) enressed  the  views  of  the  Treasury  Department  and  tha 
Oomptrtmer  of  the  Currency  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Jtoaaar  W. 
Waomss,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Conunittee  on  Wanking  and  Cur- 
rency, dated  February  17,  1037.  These  views  may  ba  sonunarlaad 
as  follows: 

1.  A  uniform  Federal  escheat  plan,  with  adequate  oafeguardi. 
Is  to  be  preferred  to  the  imoertalntles  and  varUtlons  of  the  laws 
of  the  ssveral  SUtes. 

2.  SUte  laws  have  been  h«ld  to,  and  conceivably  may.  Impair 
the  proper  perf onnanoe  of  the  functions  of  national  banka. 

8.  Where  the  SUte  legislation  is  purely  an  eacheat  law.  uniform 
Federal  legislation  which  has  been  recommended  would  not  Im- 
pair the  operation  of  those  State  eecheat  Uws  which  adaqoataly 
protect  ri^te  of  d^Ktsitors  and  banks  by  requiring  Judicial  da- 
terminatlon  upon  due  process  of  ths  death  of  each  d^osltor. 

There  has  recmtly  been  compiled  by  the  ComptraUer^  oAea  a 
summary  of  the  causes  of  bsnk  failures  in  ths  national  ofOtem  i 
April  14,  1866.  ths  date  of  the  first  national  bank  faUure. 
October  IS,  1906.  During  that  period  there  were  8366  roesii 
ships,  incltiding  16  State  banks,  and  one  building  aad  loan 
ation.  which  ware  tmder  the  national  banking  system  bscauss  at 
their  locatlon-ltt  tha  District  of  Columbia.  Iheae  failuras  hava 
been  attributed  to  ths  following  causes;  1.523  to  local  financial 
depression;  1.407  to  incompetent  management;  480  to  dsprsdatlan 
of  securltiss  and  in  valus  of  ooUateral;  885  to  runs  oa  tba  " — *~ 
due  to  lack  of  ptiblic  confidence;  271  to  defalcations  of 
employees:  160  to  other  mlsosllaneous  esnses;  128  to 
loans  to  oOcers  or  directors  or  to  othsrs  for  thalr 
86  to  excessive  Investment  In  bank  building.  These  causes  total 
4.440,  and  the  discrepancy  between  the  number  of  faltoroa  aad 
the  number  of  causes  to  which  they  were  attributed  Is  dua  to  tha 
fact  that  in  many  cases,  several  causes  contributed  to  a  tathirs. 
any  one  of  which  would  have  made  nacesaary  the  appotetmsnt  at 
a  receiver. 

Witti  reference  to  national  bank  fallurea.  Boo.  WUllam  B. 
Btdgely.  who  was  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  from  1901  to  100a» 
sUted  in  his  annual  report  to  Congress  for  1005:  "A  baak  dos  ' 
faU  suddenly.  The  condition  which  leads  to  tt  Is  spt  to  ba 
paratively  alow  growth.  Far  tha  most  frsqoeat  causa  of 
Is  a  Isrge  line  of  loana  to  soom  ooneem  or  group  of  fomarna  1^, 
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er  to  the 
Vtmr  look  aU  Ught  and  tnqpmxUj 
good;   »«ai  If  tktao  go  wrong  ood  tbia  outiMa   imatun 
"      MM—  bigto  to  incra— .  and 
vtth  tbo  movitabla  rHOtt.' 


Fair  Labor  Standards 


IN 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  HUGO  L.  BLACK 

or  AI.A»iMA 
THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

21  (legiitotlpe  day  of  Twesdan,  June  tS),  19S7 


or  1H»  AMAL- 

'qmmatmd  cuyiBziio  woxuoras  or  amkreca  and  Mm- 
■■I  or  m  ooMMrrntB  loa  nnxjaiBiAL  oboawza- 
xfOjT.  —rm*  Joan  sibbion  or  thb  ooMiii'rA'Ma  cw 

LABOR  (MP  IBB  SINATV  AND  HODSB  OP  BB^XUBBNTATZTn 
WITH  wyyft**"  TO  1B>  BLACK-COmiBlY  BILL  FOB  THB 
rAMUBtatMKT  OP  r AIB  LABOR  OTAHDABDB 


Ifr.  BLACK.  Mr.  Prarident,  I  Mk  unantanoas  consent  tbat 
tber«  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoid  tbe  Matement 
of  BIdMT  F*w**»^**i  preBldent  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Wortan  of  America  and  member  of  the  Ccnnmittee  for  In- 
diBtrial  Organiaitlon,  on  June  15.  1937.  before  the  Joint 
aesBlan  of  the  Committees  on  Labor  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Bepreaentattrea,  with  regard  to  the  Black-Connery  bill 
for  the  cstabUihBient  of  fair  labor  staDdards. 

Tliera  bdnf  no  objecdon,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Rrosb.  as  foikms: 

I  aapaar  bafora  you  to  aupinrt  tba  m 
lif  aanator  Be^ck  and  OsMsaaHBan  Oammmn  to 


In  tfeo  Intanat  at  agan- 

oC  tbat  watk  X  have 

aS«ctli«  tba  riglkU  and 

X  icgard  tba  pvopoaad 

Labor  Staadaida  BlU  and  tha  Wagnar-Oonnary 

Asfe  aa  acanpanlon  maaauna.    Mo  mora 

mtioduoad  Into  tbe 


II 
tf  Oka 
»4a 


«(  tba  ataioartfcy  of  tha 

PMty  and  a  graat  Praalrtant  to  Amartcan  liAor. 

liiilMlaiil  aa  a  oouiagaoua  plonaw  affort  to  taconctla  indua- 

fi^iiai  with  indartilal  danworacf  and  to  maka  tba  madilna 

not  tba  maatar  and  daetroyar  d 

U^OQ  tba  TTl***r**^  suooaai  of  tbto  affort,  madaatly  and  cau- 

bagua  m  tba  Blaek-Connary  bill,  may  vaU  dq;>end  not  only 

ot  Amartcan  labor  but  tba  Teiy  futura  at  Amarlcan 


•coanaax 

doa  largely  to  toebnologloal  ImiKOTanMBta, 

at  tba  tadMdnal  vorkar  baa  tnoraoaad  apprm- 

7S  parant.    Bat  wttb  tbls  tneraaae  to  prodootlvlty  baa 

'1a  hinriim  to  tto  ataDdard  of  Uvtog  at  tba 

And,  wbat  la  ay  aaera  dkitnrtatag.  t^la  great 

to  MoductlfHy  baa  wH  brongbt  an  tocraaaad  aanaa  of 

aaomty  to  tba  a?araga  Amaiioan.  ba  be  todoatrlal  em- 

laraMT.    On  tba  centrary.  tt  baa  taroogbt  to  aB 

a  ipaat  fear  lOr  tta  tatora.    Aflar  t  yaan  of  rtatag  boal- 

dowofladf    A  torn  ona  tbtrd  of  our 

aw^  BBfinfc^M  ct 

at  t^  tbongbt  of  tba  poariMllty 

bIB.  M  I  undMBtand  tt.  la  to 
of  tadustry.  to  rtKXtea  tba 


tba  prodnetmty  of  tbe  todttldnal 

~       ■  "     _  bouri  and 

iav.  IT  any.  paopla  taday  voold 


I  aqr  tbat  tMi 
piV  ti 


tbair  pvrcbaatog  power.    Wbat  wa 
tbebovnaof 
toaoBM  of  tba 

w  wiU  not  only 


at  tba 

»  Win  ba 


of  tba  to- 

w  allov  tba 

of  to- 

aad  to- 

to  do  la  to  tociieaea 

tbaa  paraaAt  tfe«m  to 

tba  madilna 

a  good  portton  of 

butwowiU  to- 


po«er  wm  create  an  aSaetlTe  <tamand  for  the  gooda  and 

wtalOb  tboae  now  enqttoyed.  If  gtren  balf  a  chance,  would  be  glad 
to  pRMluee.  Yon  have  had  at  least  one  modem  manufMrturar 
before  yoa  who  understood  that. 

Certainly,  as  Prealdent  Rooaevtit  has  aald.  "Our  Natkm  ao  rVbtdf 
endowed  with  natural  resources  and  with  a  capable  and  Industrknai 
population  should  be  able  to  dense  ways  azul  means  of  insuring 
to  all  oar  able-bodied  working  men  and  women  a  fair  day's  pay  for 
a  fair  day's  work." 

WAOB  Atro  BOUS  BTAJIDAaDS 


Ibere  rtiould,  Z  hope,  be  no  real  question  that  Congrees  should 
wrtte  Into  the  bill  some  definite  bottom  flocnr  b^ow  which  wages 
should  not  fall  and  some  definite  top  ceiling  above  which  boura 
diould  not  be  stretched.  That  floor  and  ceiling  are  prorkied  by 
aectlon  4  of  this  bill  and  I  should  hope  there  would  be  no  ques- 
tion ss  to  wbat  that  floor  and  celling  should  be.  Certainly  40 
eenta  an  hour  Is  low  enough,  and  certainly  40  hours  a  we^  and 
not  more  than  8  hours  In  any  one  day  Is  long  enough.  It  may 
not  be  possible  to  apply  theae  standards  Immediately  to  all  tradea 
and  Industries.  Some  minor  administrative  relaxation  may  be 
neeaaaary  to  apaeial  or  exceptloiMd  situations  Just  as  section  4 
provldea  to  prevent  temporary  dislocations,  temporary  curtailment 
of  <qiportanlties  fen-  employment,  or  temporary  curtailment  of 
flaming  power.  But  as  the  objectives  toward  which  we  should 
mora  to  tbe  application  of  a  generally  applicable  nonoppressive 
wage  or  nononareaalve  workweek,  no  wage  lower  than  40  eenta 
per  boor  and  no  workweek  longer  than  40  hours  should  be  set 
by  tbe  Ooogrees.  As  I  have  said,  Z  think  such  a  definite  wage 
flgnre  and  hour  figure,  totended  to  be  of  substantially  general 
anxUoatksn.  should  be  written  toto  tbe  bUL 

THX  paoBUic  or  DsmouMruLs 

Ify  own  Judgment  Is  that  there  will  be  little  need  for  differ- 
antlalB  or  classifications  in  the  application  of  nonoppreaalve  stand- 
arda  of  40  cents  an  hour  and  40  hours  a  week.  Tlie  differences 
to  ooat  of  living,  to  coat  of  production,  and  to  other  reqpecta  are 
not  nearly  as  great  or  as  marked  aa  many  peo|^  have  been  led 
to  believe. 

Z  ataould  be  unalterably  onnaed  to  tbe  writing  toto  the  bm 
of  any  rigid  requirement  of  a  geographical  differential  to  tha 
nonoppreaalve  hour  and  wage  aeale.  Tbe  Congrcaa  simply  haa  not 
tbe  neoaesary  facllltlea  to  enable  It  to  pass  upon  these  questions 
of  fact  and  write  them  toto  legislation  to  definite  terms. 

Tbla  question  of  dlffsrentlala  la  a  matter  that  depends  upon  a 
knowledge  of  the  economics  of  prodtictlon  to  particular  tnstaneea. 
Xta  adutlon  will  not  be  aided  by  political  divisions  upon  fftrtUmal 
Itoee.  Organlaed  labor  is  totcrested  to  the  welfare  of  labor  to  the 
South  aa  well  as  to  the  North,  to  tbe  West  as  well  aa  to  the 
Bast.  It  so  happens,  for  evample.  that  my  colleague.  Ifr.  Steve 
Kance.  of  Oeorgla.  is  aa  oppoaed  to  any  geographical  differential 
to  feepact  to  wagea  and  hours  to  the  textile  todustry  as  X  am, 
becauae  ba  bellevea.  as  I  believe,  that  It  would  be  tojurioua  to  tba 
welfare  of  labor  to  the  South. 

With  all  reqMCt  to  tbe  Congrese.  differentials  written  toto  tba 
statute  cannot  be  scientific — cannot  be  baaed  upon  tbe  economics 
of  productlcni  to  particular  instanoee. 

But  llndtoga  of  an  expert  Board  after  examination  and  beesw 
toga,  aa  provided  to  section  5  of  this  bill,  are  something  else. 
TlMre  la  no  reaaon  why  tttoae  of  us  who  oppose  dlfferentlalB  aa 
well  aa  tboae  who  favor  them  should  not  be  willing  to  abide  by 
tbe  Judgment  of  an  toipartlal  and  Informed  board  of  experta. 

THE   nCPOBTAMCS  OT  SBCTIOIV    8 

There  haa  been  considerable  discussion  b^ore  this  JOInt  Com- 
mittee aa  to  tbe  need  or  the  wisdom  of  the  Congress  attempting 
to  enforce  any  standard  above  the  nonoppressive  wage  and  hours 
atandards  set  to  aectlon  4.  It  has  even  been  suggested  that  aac- 
tkm  6  be  <»nitted  entirely.  Section  5  Is  the  section  which  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  the  shorter  boius  and  higher  wagea 
to  any  particular  todustry  where  the  facts  are  found  to  JuaUfy 
tbe  establishment  of  such  higher  standards  and  tbe  proceaaea  of 
ooOocttve  bargaining  have  proved  Inadequate  to  estahUsh  sucil 
standards  throughout  that  todiistry. 

The  omission  of  section  6  would  to  my  Judgment  go  far  to 
emasculate  the  bill  and  to  deprive  It  of  many  of  Its  moat  valuable 
featurea. 

I  do  not  think  that  tbe  Congreaa  will  have  begun  to  meet  Ita 
oMIgatlona  to  the  submerged  third  of  our  working  population  by 
merely  providing  a  40-hoiu'  week  which  will  give  them,  if  they 
are  luel^  enough  to  be  fully  employed,  an  Income  of  not  nkore 
than  9K0  a  year,  or  by  providing  a  36-hour  week  which  will  give 
tbam  an  toocme  of  not  more  than  $700  a  year.  It  would  be 
paetloaUy  impnealhle  to  atten^it  a  shortor  workweek  than  40 
hours  to  any  indus^,  however  urgently  needed.  If  the  reault 
of  aucb  an  attempt  la  to  reduce  the  Income  of  the  workers  from 
$800  to  $700.  I  Understand  the  Chief  of  the  Stotlstlcal  Bureau 
of  the  DqMrtment  of  Labor  testified  before  you  last  we^  to  show 
bow  low  a  standard  ai  living  even  $1,200  a  year  repreaenta. 

Now  It  should  be  bonw  to  mtod  that  section  6  does  not  give 
tbe  Board  power  to  fix  a  minimum  wage  which  will  yield  aa 
inootne  to  exceas  of  $1,300  a  year.  That  top  limit  means  to  tbe 
case  of  a  worker  who  has  employment  60  weeks  to  tbe  year.  00 
cents  an  hour  for  a  40-hour  week,  or  80  cents  an  hour  for  a 
S0-4iour  week.  In  other  words,  section  6  applies  only  to  those 
workers,  orgaalaed  axid  unorganised,  who  obvioualy  have  ao  little 
to  qiar^  and  to  aave  over  the  neceealtlea  of  life  that  tbey  are  not 
econoinkmlly  atrong  enough  to  protect  tbelr  own  totarests  to  a 
atniggla  wltb  tbelr  em|doyec& 


Tlie  provisions  of  section  5  are  ao  worded  that  they  will  aid 
and  not  retard  the  process  of  collective  bargaining.  The  Board 
may  act  under  this  section  only  if  it  finds  that  the  faclUUes  for 
collective  bargaining  have  proved  toadequate  or  ineffective.  I  have 
no  worry  that  the  Board  cannot  effectively  make  and  apply  such 
a  finding. 

If  the  Board  should  fix  a  wage  in  an  industry  below  that  which 
some  employers  In  the  todustry  have  promised  to  pay  under 
collective  bargaining  agreements,  the  workers  would  be  entitled 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill  to  continue  to  obtato  from  such  em- 
ployers the  higher  wages  specified  under  the  collective  bargaining 
agreements.  Nor  Is  there  anything  in  the  bill  which  impairs  the 
rights  of  the  workers  to  strike  for  higher  wages  or  shorter  hours 
than  those  fixed  by  the  Board.  I  believe  that  these  righU  of  labor 
are  now  fully  safeguarded  under  the  bill,  but  if  there  should  be 
any  doubt,  of  course,  language  to  dispel  this  doubt  can  and  should 
be  added  to  the  bill. 

But  section  6  would  be  helpful  In  the  process  of  coUecUve 
bargaining.  Although  in  those  Industries  which  are  completely 
covered  by  national  collective-bargaining  agreements  there  may 
be  no  need  or  occasion  for  the  use  of  section  6,  none  the  less, 
to  those  todtistries  with  which  I  have  had  to  deal,  where  plants 
may  migrate  more  readUy  than  labor,  where  new  imlts  are  not 
InfrequenUy  deliberately  established  to  places  most  dlfllciUt  for 
the  tmions  to  reach  effectively,  it  is  vltaUy  necessary  that  the 
law  should  recognize  and  protect  fair  labor  standards.  And 
the  law  certainly  should  not  stop  short  when  the  worker's  to- 
come  reaches  $800  a  year.  I  do  not  think  that  a  top  limit  of 
$800  a  year  keeps  the  Democratic  Party's  pledges  to  working  men 
and  women  to  the  last  election. 

It  is  difficult  to  toduce  employers  to  enter  into  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements  when  the  unions  are  not  to  position  to  pro- 
tect the  employers  from  the  undercutting  of  labor  costs  to  other 
areas.  Even  when  collective  agreements  are  made.,  the  imions 
do  not  want  to  see  those  employers,  who  have  been  decent 
enough  to  cooperate  with  them,  suffer  to  the  competitive  mar- 
kets because  of  the  piratical  sabotaging  of  labor  standards  by 
their  socially  irresponsible  competitors.  If  section  5  were  omitted 
from  the  Wll,  efforts  to  make  collective  bargatolng  effective 
among  the  lowest  paid  workers  to  many  todustries  might  con- 
tinue to  be  frustrated  to  the  great  disadvantage,  not  only  of  the 
workers,  but  <rf  those  employers  who  graciotisly  or  grudgingly  par- 
ticipate to  the  collectlve-bargatolng  arrangements. 

It  is  Important  to  bear  to  mind  that  if  the  Board  Is  deprived 
of  the  power  to  fix  fair  labor  standards  imder  section  6,  the 
Board  will  be  unable  to  protect  employers  from  unfair  competi- 
tion under  sections  8,  8,  and  10  of  the  bill  except  against  goods 
produced  under  conditions  so  bad  as  to  offend  against  the  rela- 
tively low  nonoppressive  standards  set  in  section  4.  Por  goods 
are  not  \inf  air  or  substandard  under  the  bill  imless  they  are  pro- 
duced under  standards  lower  than  those  fixed  by  the  Board: 
and  consequently,  if  section  5  Is  eliminated,  sections  8,  9.  and  10 
will  apply  only  to  goods  produced  tmder  even  poorer  conditions 
than  40  cents  an  hour  and  40  hours  a  week. 

Therefore,  I  regard  section  6  not  as  a  threat  but  aa  an  aid 
to  collective  bargaining.  As  a  leader  of  organized  labor,  I  wel- 
come the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  bolster  up  labor  stand- 
ards for  those  poorly  paid  and  overworked,  whether  they  be  or- 
ganized or  tmorgan^»d.  whether  they  are  earning  $800  a  year  or 
$1,200  a  year. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  support  a  family  to  health  and  decency  on  an 
Income  less  than  $14100  a  year.  The  appeal  of  organized  labor 
to  American  workers  is  not  merely  an  appeal  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  wage,  hour,  and  other  working  conditions,  but  it  is 
an  appeal  of  a  democratic  movement  to  the  workers'  sense  of 
self-respect  and  self-responslbUlty.  And  the  standard  of  living 
that  organized  labor  Is  seeking  to  obUto  does  not  stop  at  $1 JOO 
a  year. 

CONCLUSION 

I  have  had  experience  with  labor  legislation.  I  have  had  con- 
siderable experience  to  the  administration  of  the  labor  provi- 
sions of  N.  R.  A.  Although  I  am  no  lawyer  and  cannot  pass 
upon  the  refinements  of  legislative  draftsmanship,  I  have  some 
idea  of  the  practical  and  administrative  problems  a  labor  statute 
must  meet. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  proposed  bill  is  perfect  or  that  it  cannot 
be  Improved.  But  it  appears  to  be  an  unusually  carefully  pre- 
pared piece  of  legislation.  It  is  not  excessively  rigid,  but  when- 
ever administrative  discretion  is  allowed,  that  discretion  is  care- 
fully circumscribed.  It  lays  down  a  rule  where  a  rule  is  needed 
and  It  allows  administrative  fiexibility  where  adnxlnlstratlve  fiexl- 
blllty  Is  needed.  And  oonsldertog  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
subject-matter  which  It  covers,  I  am  surprised  to  find  that  it  is 
as  simple  and  as  little  complicated  as  it  Is. 

It  Is  fair  to  American  labor  and  It  Is  fair  to  American  indus- 
try. The  bUl  Is  a  wen  constructed  unified  whole,  and  I  hope  that 
the  Committee  will  scrutinize  with  exacting  care  any  amend- 
ments which  may  be  offered  to  make  certain  that  they  will  not 
weaken  the  effectiveness  or  impair  the  administration  of  this 
great  constructive  legislative  measure. 

American  labor  has  for  years  waited  for  this  legislation,  which 
has  been  overlong  delayed.  Economic  distress  may  be  over  for 
thoee  who  are  worried  about  how  they  can  reduce  or  avoid  their 
tocome  and  surplus-profit  taxes,  but  economic  distress  la  not 
over  for  those  who  do  not  earn  enough  to  pay  even  the  normal 
tocome  tax  and  who  have  to  worry  how  they  are  gotog  to  pay  the 
grocer,  the  butcher,  and  the  doctor.    If  we  want  to  avert  or  evea 


anevlate  the  catastr(q>he  of  another  depression,  tt  is  high  time 
that  we  set  up  machinery  to  protect  the  minimum  wage  and 
maxlnxum  hour  standards  from  the  onslaughts  of  such  an  eoonomlo 
recession.  Those  who  talk  about  reserves  for  a  rainy  day  forget 
that  the  average  vrorklng  man  has  no  reserves. 

I  therefore  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Congress  should  see 
that  the  carefully  devised  administrative  machtoery  provided  by 
the  proposed  biU  Is  set  up  without  a  moment's  unnecessary  delay, 
so  that  we  shaU  be  able  to  acquire  additional  experience  and 
knowledge  in  handling  that  machinery  before  it  must  bear  the 
fxill  impact  of  an  economic  recession,  if  It  should  coms.  Those 
who  complato  that  the  country  Is  betog  subject  to  too  much  legis- 
lation at  this  time  should  remember  that  this  congestion,  if  it  be 
congestion,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  for  12  long  years  we  allowed 
ovu-  economic  problems  to  be  the  subject  only  of  procrastinating 
study  and  Innocuous  tovestigation.  The  American  people  have  a 
right  to  look  to  the  Congress  for  prompt  action  thia  session  on  this 
important  legislation.  The  American  people  will  not  regard  thoee 
who  play  for  delay  as  friends  of  the  American  workers  or  as  sup- 
porters of  progressive  labor  legislation. 


Mrs.  Boeckel  Approves  Ludlow  Plan  to  Keep  Amei> 
ican  Boys  Out  of  Foreign  Wars 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  17, 1937 

Mr.  LUMOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  htn.  Plorencc  Brewer 
Boeckel,  an  author  and  writer  ctf  renown,  whose  splendid 
work  for  tbe  cause  of  peace  has  brought  to  her  honor  and 
distinction  in  both  hemispheres,  has  made  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  resolution  I  have  introduced — House  Joint  Resolution 
No.  199^-40  keep  our  American  boys  from  being  plunged 
into  foreign  wars,  and  she  has  given  the  measure  her  whole- 
hearted approval. 

House  Joint  Resolution  No.  199  provides  that  before  our 
boys  can  be  sent  into  foreign  wars  to  die  in  the  settlement 
of  quarrels  of  alien  origin,  the  people  of  America  shsJl  have 
a  right  to  vote  on  the  proposal  in  a  Nation-wide  referen- 
dum. It  provides  that,  except  in  the  case  of  attack  or  inva- 
sion, war  shall  not  be  declared  until  the  question  has  been 
submitted  to  the  people  and  that  their  vote  shall  be  decisive. 
It  is  based  on  tbe  phUos(H>hy  that  those  who  have  to  suffer 
and,  if  need  be.  to  die  and  to  bear  the  awful  burdens  and 
griefs  of  war.  should  have  something  to  say  as  to  whether 
war  shall  be  declared. 

It  has  been  two  and  a  half  years  since  my  proposal  was 
first  submitted  to  Congress  and  it  has  never  been  acted  upon 
in  committee.  I  have  filed  at  the  Speaker's  desk,  in  accord- 
ance with  parliamentary  usage,  discharge  petition  no.  11 
to  bring  the  resolution  out  of  committee  and  before  the 
House  for  debate  and  a  vote.  Surely  a  measure  that  is 
backed  by  the  hopes  and  prayers  of  millions  of  peapie  is 
entitled  to  a  fair  chance  in  the  House. 

If  218  Members  of  the  House  will  sign  discharge  petition 
no.  11,  this  worthy  measure  will  come  up  In  the  House  under 
a  rule  allowing  6  hours  of  debate  and  unlimited  privilege  of 
amendment.  I  plead  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
sign  dischai^e  petition  no.  11  so  that  we  may  have  a  chance 
to  debate  and  vote  on  this  substantial  ];)eace  proposition  in 
which  so  many  inilli(»is  of  our  people  are  sincerely  and 
genuinely  interested. 

Mrs.  Boeckel  has  devoted  her  fine  mind  to  an  intensive 
study  of  the  factors  that  make  for  war  in  many  countries, 
and  she  sees  no  reason  why  the  flower  of  our  American 
manhood  should  be  sent  into  foreign  lands  to  be  sacrificed 
in  the  settlement  of  quarrels  Uiat  are  rooted  in  the  age-old 
hatreds  and  rivalries  of  foreign  governments. 

But  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  Mrs.  Boeckel  to  state  in 
her  own  words  why  she  thinks  it  is  for  the  best  interest  of 
our  country  that  Congress  shall  pass,  without  dday,  the 
resolution  I  have  introduced  to  keep  America  out  of  foreign 
wars.  Therefore,  by  unanimous  consent  of  my  colleagues, 
I  present  herewith  the  article  she  has  written  explaining 
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the  putposet  of  the  pesce  resohitioD  I  bsye  Introduced  and 
wbj  a  is  imporUnt  tliat  It  shall  be  written  Into  the  Constl- 
t^rtlin  to  protect  us  from  invtdvement  in  war: 


Lumxnr  AMBmaarr  fob  a 

Bf 

to  ttM  OosKtttutton  baa  been  Introduced  In 
Uauuam,  at  Zadlanm,  to  gt>w  tbe  Amer- 
to  dMMe.  ooept  In  tkie  ceoa  ot  Invasion, 
ataan  or  itaOl  not  go  to  war.    It  in  no  tmy 
of  ttM  eountry. 
•mta  uanidBaact  la  of  vtlal  iaaportanoe  from  the  point  ot  riem 
not  oBlT  c«  peaea  bat  of  dBMOcracy.  and  la  In  dlicc*  line  wltb 
tttm  MBBoaaa  e<  tite  Ou^rttiuUon. 

^»C»«  irKrcimMHHitiiBi  wwm  bali«  drafted,  tbe  qoeatlon  of  bow 
to  bMB  the  «ar-^iklnc  power  in  tba  baade  of  ttae  people  waa 


xo*  -^Jut^^M-,-m^l—  »->  two  onlque  provlalona  deelgned  to  con- 
tfoi  tba  war-maUog  power  and  tba  growtb  of  BaUltarlam.  It 
cave  Oonareee  not  tba  Ptealdent— power  to  declare  war  and  to 
iaaka  rulet  "tar  tbe  gofcmment  and  regulation  of  the  landand 
naaal  laroaa.-  Furtbar.  it  aaw  tbe  PMP»«>V«5f2  ^  ^SSES 
ao  f^  M  tbe  dntiopoient  of  an  aitny  was  coocemed,  by  yiovMing 
thit  no  appnprMtloa  af  money  for  tbe  aupport  of  the  Army 
rty^ild  be  "for  a  longv  term  than  3  yeare."  

fin«wm<mti«g  on  tboM  coDctltutloDal  proTlsUms,  Jefferson  wioto 


♦^e  bate  already  glTon  In  example  one  effectual  check  to  the 
doc  of  war  by  tranif vrlng  tbe  power  of  declaring  war  from  the 
eiaeutlTe  to  tba  Isgferiattve  toOr.  from  tboae  who  are  to  spend 
to  tboae  who  are  to  pay." 

Ito  cuggeetlon  was  made  to  aUow  tba  people  to  irote  <m  war  for 
two  reaaoaa*  Tba  poaalbUlty  of  this  country's  senillng  an  army 
to  make  an'attadfc  oa  foreign  aoU  waa  not  oontempUted;  It  was 
phyitcaUy  Impoailble  at  that  tlma  to  gather  tpilckly  the  results  of 

»  voto  by  tba  people.  ,  ,„  ,  ,^  ,^,  _^  w.*,«*„^  «« 
Iba  Ludlow  aaaandmsnt  (H.  J.  Bas.  IM)  waa  mcroduced  in 
January  19S7  and  raferxed  to  tbe  House  Judiciary  Ccmunittee, 
wbMi  baa  XD  to  dato  failed  to  report  It  for  action  by  Oongresa. 
I  ateOar  aiTisiiiii  baa  bean  IntrodUBad  In  tbe  Senate  by  Senator 

A  petftlOB  to  diacbarga  tbe  Bouaa  oommlttae  and  allow  Oon- 
%o  vote  on  tbe  measure  is  now  being  dxculated.    Of  the  318 
of  Members   required,   ovar   100   '  ' 


Tbe  amendment  reads  In  full:  "Kicept  in  the  event  of  an  In- 
vaalon  of  tba  Italted  Stotee  or  ite  teciitorlal  poaeeaalons  and  attack 
xmon  Ite  ettlaem  laaldli^  therein.  Xbm  autbutHy  of  Ouugiem  to 
SUn  war  steril  not  beaoBae  aaautlaa  uatu  eooftrmad  by  a  ma- 
jsrtty  of  all  votaa  caat  thereon  m  a  llatlasi>wldo  referendum. 
r  m  I—  vrban  It  dsema  a  mt&mal  crlals  to  exist,  may  by  oon- 
currant  laaolutSon  refer  tbe  queattaB  of  war  or  peace  to  tbe  etu- 
■BM  off  tba  Ota  tea,  tba  qnaattoo  to  be  voted  on  being.  *ShaU  tbe 

Uadtad  Stetea  dadara  war  on  .'    Oongress  may  otberwtM 

briSV  provMa  for  tbe  enforoeiaent  ef  this  aactkm." 

~  tHOiges  bava  been  auggeated  In  tbe  wording  of  tbe 

It  but  tbe  principle  It  embodtwa  la  widely  eadotaed  by 


,,,  ,  tbe  vroupa  and  Indlvlduala  who  are  urging  anob  a  refer- 
andum  are  31  railway  brotbertiooda  and  many  other  unloas:  Stoto 
farm  organlaatlooa:  women's  ocganlaatlons;  cbureh  growqis,  includ- 
tam  CWbflWft.  nmaafant.  and  JewbiK  65  xmlverslty  presldenta;  and 
iliiiiwiiMi.  aoeb  m  tatmn  Secretary  of  Stote  Kallagg  and  fonaer 
ftBilMMailnr  Hoi^fbton.  Tbousands  of  izuUvlduals  are  showing 
tbatr  intataat  by  lettera  to  Bepreeentattva  IsaaLom. 

atattvo  Ijamuam  bM  pointed  out  tbatbte  amwMtment  la 
on  tbe  wnfdBKBtandlng.  wblob  la  deeply  grounded  to 

pbUoeopby  and  tradttlonai  that  tbe  <mly  kind  of^ 

a  war  tba  United  Statea  baa  any  bualnem  to  engage  In  is  a  war  of 
dsfuas**  It  uioftdte  that  nba  trigger  that  starte  the  war  ma- 
chinery^ can  be  pulled  only  "by  aU  tba  people  of  tbe  TJbtted  Statea 
*^iig|arlnx  tbair  Ju^mant  at  ttae  poUs  In  a  national  referendum." 

Twtay  ttw  entire  peopla  of  a  oountry  are  Involved  In  and  suffer 
fkomwar.  and  an.  Iberston.  are  fully  entitled  to  vote  on  war. 

lb  quote  Bopreaentetlva  Loabow  a^dn: 

-Ttm  peace  ■iiMiiiliiiant  piupoaea  to  take  from  a  little  group  In 
Waabli^tan  tba  power  of  declartng  war^— tba  most  solemn,  awful 
rcannnslbnttr  tbMcan  be  Imaglnml  and  rest  that  authority  wttSi 
title  peoide.  It  uropoew  to  bring  tbe  OonsUtntton  and  tbe  Bill 
of  aS^ta  down  to  date.  It  la  groomted  In  the  belief  that  the 
framem  of  that  Inatrument.  If  tttey  could  have  foreeecn  the  fu- 
ture, would  bava  provided  for  a  referendum  on  war  to  become 
^omia  of  i*p*""ii*>*^^*-^****  would  make  such  a 

_.__ It  la  baaed  on  tbe  pbOoaopby  tbat  thoee  who 

to  ioffar  and.  If  «ead  to.  to  die  and  to  beer  up  under  tbe 
nd  ooete  of  war.  abaU  bava  aomethlug  to  say 
M  to  wbetbar  war  shall  be  dedared.    What  could  be  more  ele- 
mentally )aat  tbn  tbatr*  _^ 

Tbe  Ludlow  or  peaea  amendment  la  In  Una  with  tbe  recent  neu- 
trality IsgMattnn  and  polnte  toward  tba  needed  redefiniUon  of 
our  national-defense  poltay. 

Bm  yoor  Rapreeentattvo  In  Oongrem  signed  tbe  petition  to 
aDow  this  muaauis  to  be  aetod  upont 

Dam  your  OoacNaBBBB  knonr  bow  you  want  btea  to  voteonthla 


Hie  Railroad  Retirement  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  21. 1937 

iSr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
QDly  40  minutes  have  been  allowed  for  the  discussion  of  this 
important  measure  this  afternoon,  and  since  all  of  that  time 
has  been  allotted  to  members  of  the  committee  In  charge  of 
the  Un.  I  have  secured  permissaon  to  attend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rbcoks. 

First,  I  want  to  comiriiment  the  committee  whidi  has  had 
this  legislation  in  charge  upon  its  ability  to  formulate  this 
important  piece  ot  legislation,  so  that  it  has  met  with  the 
approval  at  all  the  parties  concerned  and  connected  with  it. 
But.  most  impOTtant  of  all,  I  want  to  commoid  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  and  railroad  organizations  in  having  isromoted 
this  constructive  piece  of  legislation  that  is  of  such  great 
importance  to  them,  and  want  to  commend,  as  w^,  the 
managers  an  the  part  of  the  railroad  companies  for  having 
been  .itble  to  get  together  and  work  out  a  measure  that  is 
agreeable  to  both  sides.  It  is  not  claimed  that  this  bill  is 
perfect.  In  all  probaMlity  it  will  need  to  be  amended;  but 
it  is  a  constructive  step  in  the  right  direction. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  promulgation  of  this  legislation 
is  stgniflcant  and  ^ould  be  an  outstanding  example  ct 
what  may  be  done  on  the  part  of  the  employees  and  em- 
plo3rers,  when  both  sides  are  willing  to  get  together  in  an 
attempt  to  scdve  problems  of  this  kind.  And  it  is  especially 
i^gpfflrant,  I  beltere,  in  the  lii^t  of  the  situation  today, 
when  there  is  so  much  strife  and  miiainderstanding  in  other 
fields  of  labor. 

Someone  has  suggested  that  it  is  a  sign  of  democracy  in 
Industry.  It  is  at  least  a  realization  of  a  settlemmt  of  the 
question  which  has  been  more  or  less  controversial  over  a 
period  of  years.  I  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  legislation  that  has  been  passed  during  the  iwesent 
CDngress.  because  of  its  significance  and  because  of  the 
example  it  has  set;  and  furthermore,  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  measure  that  affects  immediately  some  50.000 
wuikets  who  have  earned  a  right  to  retire  with  a  peace  of 
mind,  that  they  will  be  protected  so  far  as  the  necessities 
of  life  are  concerned,  for  the  remainder  of  their  dajrs,  and 
because  it  also  affects  something  over  a  million  workers, 
who  will  not  need  to  look  forward  with  any  particular  dread 
on  their  part,  but  who  win  have  the  assurance  that  they 
may  be  also  fairly  ix-otected  in  their  later  years  by  reason 
of  having  performed  their  services  faithfully  and  well. 


An  Unemployment  Census  Is  Imperatiyelj  Needed. 
\nthoat  It  We  Are  Legislating  in  the  Dark 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  27. 1937 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker.  recenUy  tlie 
Congress  treated  Itself  to  the  spectacle  of  arguing  the 
amount  of  relief  funds  to  be  appropriated,  without  havinf 
any  definite  knowledge  within  wide  limits  as  regards  the  ex- 
tent of  the  needs.  After  7  jrears  of  mass  unemployment 
and  mass  poverty,  we  must  still  rely  on  private  guesses  as 
to  the  extoit  of  unemployment.  It  is  almost  funny.  If  the 
ImiHH*^"*"  were  not  so  trade  tbi^  Congress  has  appro- 


priated bUnons  without  first  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the 
need.  Congress  should  provide  for  an  unemployment  coisus 
and  demand  of  the  administration  that  the  census  be  taken 
within  the  noct  few  months,  before  it  meets  again  next  f alL 


IHL   BIO  OXPSBCATaB   HCPOaTANCT   OT   BOCH   A   CKKSUB 

For  reasons  which  have  never  been  fully  explained  by 
it  the  administration  has  been  opposed  to  an  unemployment 
census.  Members  of  the  Congress  may  surmise  the  reasons. 
It  is  suflScient  to  state  that  the  s^niofflcial  reasons  given 
against  taking  such  a  census  reveal  the  very  need  for  it. 
Thus  recently  a  letter  ain>eared  in  the  New  York  Times  over 
thr  signature  of  Dr.  Stuart  A.  Rice,  May  10,  1937.  Dr.  Rice 
Is  Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  He  is 
also  the  chairman  of  the  Central  Statistical  Board.  It  is 
the  latter  title  that  he  chose  to  attach  to  his  signature  in 
that  letter  to  give  his  statements  the  semblance  of  authority 
and  impartiality.  It  was  a  sorry  letter.  He  would  not  have 
us  take  an  tmemployment  census  now  because  of  the  im- 
pending decennial  census  of  1940.  He  wotdd  defer  the  un- 
ployment  census  imtil  that  time,  with  the  consequence  that 
the  information  then  gathered  would  not  become  public  until 
1941  or  1942. 

It  Is  tru»— 

He  sajrs— 

tbat  an  tinemployment  census  would  have  been  bigbly  usefxil  In 
1935.  1936,  or  even  In  tbe  spring  of  tbe  present  year.  It  was  pro- 
vided tot  by  tbe  LoEler  bill,  wblcb  passed  tbe  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives witb  administrative  support  tn  tbe  Seventy-tblrd  Con- 
gress, but  was  crowded  off  tbe  Senate  calendar  at  tbe  end  of  tbat 
season. 

But  now  that  we  have  not  done  it.  we  should  not.  Such  is 
the  specious  argument  of  the  head  of  the  Central  Statistical 
Board  of  the  United  States. 

X  OISACKXa — A  PLAN  SHOULD  TKWCBm  OOMBIKUUIIUM 

Of  course.  Dr.  Rice  realized  that  that  is  not  a  convincing 
argument,  so  he  falls  back  on  several  other  arguments.  You 
cannot  take  an  unemployment  census,  says  Dr.  Rice,  with- 
out at  the  same  time  taking  a  population  census.  But  that 
can  be  taken  only  at  the  ccmstitutionally  set  time,  namely, 
every  10  years,  and  that  we  will  not  reach  until  1940,  and, 
therefore,  no  unemployment  census  now.  Quite  clearly  this 
is  purely  an  artificial  obstacle.  We  can  take  an  unemploy- 
ment census  without  at  the  same  time  taking  a  general 
population  census  if  we  are  really  honest  in  our  purpose  and 
we  really  seek  to  get  at  an  understanding  of  the  extent  of 
poverty  and  misery  which  unemplo3mient  Involves.  It  be- 
comes a  matter  of  definition,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
Dr.  Rice  devotes  several  paragraphs  in  his  letter  to  show  why 
a  definition  of  unemployment  is  impossible.  But,  if  it  is 
impossible  now.  it  will  be  equally  impossible  in  1940.  and  so 
we  should  never  know  its  extent. 

To  honest  men,  what  does  imemployment  mean?  It 
means  the  failure  of  a  man,  otherwise  capable,  to  earn  a  liv- 
ing through  the  sale  of  his  labor  because  there  is  no  market 
for  it.  Then  all  we  need  to  find  out  is  how  many  peoirie, 
willing  and  able  to  work,  can  find  no  market  for  their  labor 
for  sufficient  time  and  pay  to  provide  them  with  a  living 
wage.  Such  an  inquiry  does  not  involve  the  taking  at  a 
full  population  census.  A  few  simple  questions  can  reveal 
all  that  we  need  know  on  the  subject  for  practical  purposes. 
It  is  feasible  by  means  of  a  house-to-house  canvass  with  a 
questionnaire  containing  no  more  than  10  or  12  questions 
to  get  at  all  the  information  we  need. 

SUCH  BTAT15T1CB  WOULD  BE  HXLPFUL 

What  we  need  to  know,  to  repeat  more  specifically,  is  how 
many  persons  of  woiidng  age  available  for  work  are  at  the 
time  of  the  inquiry  working,  for  how  many  hours  per  week, 
at  what  total  weekly  eamingns— this,  by  sex,  age,  and  occupa- 
tions. Any  persons  vrorking  less  than  the  normal  worldng 
hours  per  week,  for  any  given  occupation,  or  earning  less 
than  the  customary  union  wage  in  that  occupation  will  be 
considered  partially  employed,  if  the  weekly  hours  worked 
and  weekly  wages  earned  are  not  less  tlum  one-hsilf  the 
normal  amounts.    If  they  are  less  than  that,  these  persons 


would  be  considered  fuDy  unonployed.  Congress  mig^t  de- 
fine these  categories  to  its  own  satisfaction,  but  a  census 
taken  within  these  definitions  would  reveal  the  full  extent 
of  the  existing  needs  ot  the  peoide  for  congressional  action 
with  respect  to  relief  appropriaticms  and  other  social  aid  to 
the  needy.  The  statistical  conclusitms  would  always  be 
drawn  within  the  limits  of  the  definitions  thus  set 

WHT  NOT  XrSB  A  SOtTLS   QUasnONlf  AIBBf 

As  a  matter  of  convenience  a  sample  questionnaire  is  i»e- 
sented.  which,  with  the  accompanying  definition  of  terms, 
would  make  it  perfectly  clear  how  easy  it  would  be  to  collect 
this  information  so  much  needed  at  this  time  as  a  rational 
guide  to  ccHigressional  action. 


UMU'ID   8TA' 


CENSUS  or   UNUCPLOTICXNT, 

Snxunerator 


NO' 


lasT 


state 


City 


Street  address 


Name, 


bead  of  family 
Tbe  questions  apply  only  to  persons  of  legal  worldng  age  la 

tbis  State. 
A.  For  eacb  person  in  tbls  family  of  tbls  age  and  over,  give: 
1.  Name .    2.  Sei .    3.  Age .    4.  Reg- 


ular occupation 

B.  If  now  employed  on  salary  or  wage  In  private  Industry,  give: 
1.  Hours    worked    weekly    .      a.  Wage    or   salary    aamed 

weekly .    3.  Present  occupation  — ^—  . 

C.  If  self-onployed  give: 
1.  Occupation 


3.  Weekly  famlngs  — 
D.  If  employed  by  governmental  emergency  agency: 
1.  State  wblcb .    2.  Weekly  eamUtgs 


B.  If  not  employed  In  any  remunerative  employment,  state  what 
cause: 

1.  Old    age   .    2,  Physical    Incapacity  .    S.  llOatal 

Incapacity .    4.  Other . 

F.  If  employed  the  oorreqxmding  month  a  year  ago,  stato 
whether: 

1.  In  private  Industry  on  wage  or  salary  .    3.  Salf^m- 

ployed  3.  Governmental  emergency  agency  s      4. 

Weekly  earnings . 

G.  If  not  employed  the  corresponding  month  a  year  ago.  atato 
principal  source  of  family  income . 

H.  Give  amount  of  other  famUy  earnings 


I.  Give  weekly  amount  of  private  or  puhUc  relief  receiving  • 
J.  Total  famUy  weekly  Income 


Commencement  Day  Address  at  the  United  States 
Military  Academy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  D.  LANE  POWERS 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  21, 1937 


ADDRESS  OF  GEN.  BfALIN  CRAIG.  CHIEF  OF  STAFF  OF  THE 
XTNTTED  STATES  ARMY.  AT  THE  GRADUATION  KZXBCXSEB 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  MHJTABY  ACADZBfY.  WEST  POINT. 
N.  Y,  JUNE  12.  1937 


Bir.  POWEEtS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday,  June  12. 1  had 
the  pleasure  of  listening  to  one  of  the  finest  commenoement 
day  speeches  I  have  ever  heard.  It  was  the  occasion  of  the 
graduation  exercises  ot  the  United  States  KCUitary  Academy 
at  West  Point.  Tbe  speaker  was  Oen.  Bialin  Craig.  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  United  States  Army.  I  liked  particulaily  the 
philosophy  it  anphasixed.  its  f orcefulness.  and  its  clarity  of 
thought  It  is  with  gr«tt  pleasure,  therefore,  under  the 
unanimous  consoit  granted  me  by  the  House,  to  read  Oen- 
er  Craig's  speech  into  the  Rccoao  of  this  Congress. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 


lb  visit  West  Point  under  any  drcomstanoea  la  always  i 
me;  to  wltneee  tlie  paduation  ezerclsea  stirs  deeply  the  emotlona 
of  everyone  who  has  been  privileged  to  attend  this  academy. 

The  Joy  of  this  occasion  Is  enhanced  for  me  by  tbe  opportunity 
to  Join  with  my  lifelong  friend  General  Connor  In  wticomlng  tbe 
graduatLog  class  as  oOoers  of  the  United  States  Army.  Ify  asso- 
ciation with  General  Connor  began  more  than  42  years  ago  when 
we  were  members  (tf  the  corpe  of  cadets.  As  almost  Invariably 
happens,  the  same  Intense,  eager  devotion  to  duty  tbaX  aarkad 
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hmlmn  a  «baneUrlitie  ef  bto 


Dm  poMttatlm 

M»  noir  man  cadeU  In  vnrj  daai  Usui  wt  had  In  ttaa  e&tm  corps. 
BM  ttMT*  w  many  tbta^  and  barte  ooaa,  that  are  unclianged. 

oat  tba  old,  vM-tofad  wifotU^  paailm  Knnewhat 
oartatn   aiaaa  with   unnlaaaant   oonnotattona.     Memory 

hwa  the  eoenes 
qf  I— g  atR.    Ifiij  ■MHlalliaw.  g»9  uMiiilartlp,  ttaa  )oya  and 

nondlnfi.    Wltti  tbem  oome  an  t&e  tradltlooa  oC  Wert  PoIbU 
unhMMiml  and  aniichad  by  the  year*. 

It  la  now  40  yeara  to  the  day  eUica  your  dMInivMhad  Oapai 
Intendant  waa  gtren  hla  llxat  ««— «mt—t/wi  mj  own  graduation 
f  oUowad  hli  In  Ibm  than  a  y«ar.  Tmmeon  yaan  an  hot  a  moment 
In  the  march  of  thnK  HMf  Dorb  otfy  a  brief  chapter  In  the  bla- 
toey  of  a  natlaau  But  ttay  are  en  important  in  tha  Ufe  oC  an 
IndivldaaL  Thay  aoribraoa  the  greater  part  of  an  adult  Ufa.  and 
thay  aaeaavMa  imrti  aU  eC  tha  wmv  career  of  the  moat  f ertn- 
Amj  attfjBt.    HOW  weD  thoae  yean  may  be  ^)ent,  baer  ano> 

paeparatcay  yaarm.  Tan  ara  ilngulaily  fartnwete  la  baring 
eelectad  to  qpend  tboaa  yean  o<  prepMattea  at  Haat  PolBt. 
y«Ma  a(  eamaet  wort  at  thla  eefaoQl  alioaid  zaaolt  m  40  yean 
ct  ijleBdld  eemee. 

Ihoae  of  you  aSia  todi^  an  laanlnc  thla  grand  cM  InaMtutlon 
an  caperUmcIng  a  thrill  that  can  never  ba  diqpiieated.  It  to  as 
eartain  aa  aapthHiC  bi  Ufa  la  oertam  that  eoma  ef  ya«  wfll  become 
natfciwal  flgtsae;  aaoa  of  yon  wfll  baeoaae  great  toattHa;  eome  of 
you  wlU  ba  ehawarad  with  bonon.  Nevertbtieee  no  laurele  that 
Tfoa  mmg  woalva  wttl  brla«  ymi  the  happlneaa  that  coana  with 
thla  fltUng  dhaas  to  your  4  yean  of  devoted  aerrlce  at  Weet  Potnt. 

SXk  a(  you  ara  to  ba  teik  Hated  on  tba  oppartwBlty  you  have  had 
to  attend  thta  great  echool.  Z  am  sun  that  tha  wuntoj  to  Ilka- 
wlaa  to  ba  oaaiinktalaiid  en  eecurlng  handnde  at  joaaf  leaden 
who  are  to  continue  to  aerre  our  Oovemment  In  poaltlOBa  of 
honar  and  trust. 

The  good  fortuna  yon  ban  en|ayad  oomes  to  rriatHely  few 
among  our  millions  of  young  men.  It  to  a  blnslTig  for  wtn<^  pou 
wttl  aver  be  patifttL  The  aajoyasent  of  this  prt^^age  eBtalk  the 
obligation  of  service.  Oi^erUunlty  and  laipuiiiininiti  mareh  to- 
gether. Ton  cannot  embiaee  tha  one  witbont  acquiring  the  other. 
Ta  you  BMMh  has  bean  given.    Froan  you  nnieh  to  eapaeted. 

Thou^  It  may  come  as  a  surprtoa  you  ara  saon  to  leam  that  your 
-^military  education  haa  not  bean  corseted  at  Weat  Point.  Indeed 
R^wlU  navar  be  oompfatad.  8^  long  as  you  remain  in  the  Army 
poor  advaaosaant  In  tha  hnoartedga  of  mUttary  sctonce  must  be 
eatottoraeoB  If  you  an  to  be  worttiy  of  your  cammtoslrai.  The 
art  of  war  to  never  staitta.  If  you  would  ssrve  your  country  you 
WHM^  go  fta  vaid. 

Bowaver,  though  the  last  word  of  your  professional  education 
haa  not  bean  ■pafcaq  you  have  aeqalnd  at  thto  Inatttation  a  funda- 
mental knowladia  that  wflD  take  you  far  on  the  road  to  successful 
leaderahlp.  Man  Important  stOl  tha  Influences  of  thto  school  have 
gnatly  aided,  in  devaioplwg  ^araeter.  without  irtdeh  no  (^Dcer 
oan  hope  to  aoaased.  Ben  you  ha«a  laaraed — If  you  have  Ie«med 
amrthlng—that  the  baale  foaUMea  at  truth,  honor.^oyalty.  and  de- 
votfca  to  duty  an  the  prlae  ewsotlsTs  of  an  American  taOcet. 

It  la^iaM  1ha«  eoa  a(  tha  obiaeta  of  adueatlan  to  to  permit  us 
to  attain  tha  highest  rtegnu  of  happiness.  Some  find  the  pursuit 
of  hiyptness  a  dlfltoult  chase  at  best.  Men  of  renown  have  fre- 
quently eought  to  grasp  happlasest  anty  to  And  In  their  hands  the 
vt  Ikiatliit  lama.  Tha  aOaett^a  guide  to  hspplnesa  wUl 
ba  fouBd  to  the  moral  prlnelplaa  on  which  your  education  st 
to  - 


•  gwWBdsd.  Ban  you  ban  been  taught  straight 
tha  (tgfat  waj  of  hre.  It  may  not  always  seem  to 
ba  tha  eaalast  way.  but  It  to  tha  surest  way  to  aoccesa  and  happl- 
aaaa. '  BMa  yon  have  learned  that  ha^mlnees  oomea  not  from  what 
paa  hava  b^tram  what  yov  do;  not  zroos  irtiat  yon  gat  hot  from 
what  yoQ  gtva. 

bafon  yon.    Tour  Weat  Point  expe- 

oC  wamtoranee.     Banks  an  leveled. 

Tan  aolar  tha  Jnoar  aa  antoiatama.  each  an  the  aaaoa  ktaBtieal 

Tour  caner  itoa  bafbn  you.    Tha  orderly  room,  the  drill 

tha  aidnBtoli  line  conaatuta  a  unlveraal  aolvent  for  cadet 

Iha  teat  of  time  will  deter^ 

I  nhyaleal  aeuraga  an  all  attrttmtes 
of  iraat  hnportaaet,  hut  to  the  erudbla  of  aiparlanoe  it  to  da- 

Ob  tha  relattva 

of  tha'htBMn  iiwaHllaB  of  aaaMtor.  lofaBr  wittMiba  trllllaaoa. 

Tow  prnfaaalnnaf  rqmtatlao  to  yat  to  ba  malt     Tha  oompaatta 

ur  fallow  oOean  to  not  i^  to  ba 
fBur  wpulatten  ftor  food  «r  for  lU 
i  iwlaa.  Ho  wpwiii  ofltar  can  ba 
•f  Bm  iB^paaaloa  ha  to  makiBg  on  othw.  Aad  yat 
ba  wmM  ha  wnof  to  fofam  hla  aohdmt  aoMy  by  tha  optalona 
^  ''I"—  >iw>.4*  •■MMal  to  hlBMlf  bt  try.  jRarlwiMmiy, 
by  a  happy  panMM  af  mhmmi  satvpt.  m  bai^  sa^a  ounaH^aa  whaB 

■Mia.   ika  aaaar  *oaM  vadartaha  avaiy 

a  Baatra  pvMa  la  Ba  iiiiaBipllBiininC 

lpl»  if  Mia  BmI  bf  ho  aal  af 


prnraaainnai  reBatauao  u 
of  your  ability  by  your 

CBbfcilty  atoi  alaadfly  ft 
iBfMni  fttow^nBl  ttai 


or  af 


OB  bB  part  win 


It  hto  lai- 


a  t'ftdsasltiiiBT  reputation  hto  ftxtore  to 
aUl  bs  eagerly  sought  and  hto  asilgnment  to  dottoa  ef  tha  Mgheat 
Importance  to  certain. 

Aa  yoa  leave  the  academy  today  you  jetn  a  great  genentton 
of  yoinic  Aasrtcaaa  eaacsging  from  our  eoilagea  to  taha  part  to 
contemporary  activities.  Your  part  to  of  fecial  tmpactanoe.  Tou 
are  to  keep  vlgUant  watch  over  the  citadel  of  our  independence. 
Tou  have  tha  soleasn  duty  to  preserve  and  defand  the  gnat  Nation 
that  hM  nurtured  you  hen.  To  thto  task  you  have  dedicated 
jour  lives.  In  a  vary  special  way  your  country's  futun  to  in  your 
hands. 

Upon  the  loom  of  tfane  to  woven  the  ti^ieatry  of  American  his- 
tory. At  imgxtlar  Intarvato  then  ivpear  tha  nd  threads  of 
lefTMrs.  spun  from  tha  ecMnga  of  scMtora  who  gavo  thair  lives 
to  batOe.  By  tha  daft  hands  of  the  Msstar  Weaver  theae  threads 
«a  faahlaned  to  a  pattern  of  tollnlte  beatrty.  To  thto  fabric  we 
must  all  contrCbata.  Whether  yovee  contribution  be  the  gcdden 
threads  of  service  rather  than  the  scaalBt  tbrsada  of  sacrlflce.  to, 
the  tmtoatry  that  to  woven  It  to  not  tha  calor  but  the  quality 
that  counts.  In  devotion  In  peace  or  to  courage  to  war.  the  texture 
of  ov  service  must  be  usbtemlshed. 

Tbdi^r  you  have  completed  the  i4>prentlceahlp  of  yow  pnfefr- 
8km.  Tou  BOW  enter  toao  fuU  comradeahlp  with  thaee  who  bava 
boma  arms  as  defenden  of  the  Bepubllc  Your  novUlata  has  been 
spent  In  the  greatest  of  all  military  schools.  Weat  Potot  and 
servtee  are  synonymons.  Its  origin  was  inspired  by-  the  men 
whan  Uasdtog  teat  reddened  the  snosm  at  VaUey  Forgo.  It  waa 
vtoloned  by  Washington  and  his  patriot  followen  wtio  founded 
ovu*  counti7  and  started  it  on  the  road  to  Its  high  destiny.  Sons 
of  West  Potot  have  been  our  distinguished  leaders  to  every  con- 
flict. They  have  served  their  country  with  an  vmswerving  loyalty 
to  peace  ss  to  war.  There  to  a  golden  chato  that  links  the  Weat 
Pirtnt  gradoatea  of  avary  generation. 

Today  aa  I  welcams  you  to  the  commissioned  ranks  of  the 
Unttad  Statea  Army.  I  feel  the  presence  of  the  shadowy  battalions 
of  ow  aoldlen  of  the  past — soldiers  who  have  hallowed  our  tra- 
dtttens  by  their  sacrifices.  Ttiay,  too,  I  am  sure.  }oin  to  my  heart- 
felt greeting.  They,  too,  bid  you  a  soldier's  Godspeed.  In  their 
phantom  presence  we  of  an  older  generation  pass  to  you  the 
torch  ef  leadership.  Carry  it  to  new  heights— an  ever-bedEoning 
for  tlUMe  who  serve. 


No  Demand  for  Florida  Ship  Canal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  21.  1937 

Mr.  BEITER.  Mr.  l^peaker,  I  am  In  ^nnpathy  with  the 
President's  economy  objectives.  I  shall  continue  to  sui^^m^ 
him  in  all  of  his  essential  aspects.  I  decline,  howeva:.  to 
consider  the  Florida  ship  canal  as  an  essential  part  of  emer- 
goicy  spending. 

Southern  and  central  Florida  is  against  the  ship  canaL 
Shippers  say  they  will  not  use  it,  the  citrus  growers  opi^oae 
it,  every  informed  resident  of  the  State  of  Florida  is  against 
it 

If  that  oppo^tion  were  nothing  more  than  an  instincttve 
reaction  to  a  proposal  which  might  injure  southern  and  cen- 
tral Florida  but  confer  vast  benefits  upon  the  rest  of  the 
countary,  then  I  believe  the  (^nwsition  could  be  digmisaed  and 
should  be.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  ship  canal  will  ac- 
compUsh  all  its  proponents  claim  for  it,  then  those  In 
Florida  might  be  expected  to  take  their  medicine  like  good 
sportsmot  and  keep  still.  But  for  all  the  persuasive  argu- 
ments of  the  proponents,  there  is  no  assurance  that  the 
canal  will  benefit  the  Nation  as  a  wh(de. 

Consider  the  cost  first.  Tbe  Board  of  Aimj  Engineers  set 
the  figure  at  $M3,88S,000.  Tbe  cost  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance is  estimated  by  the  revisory  board  as  not  less  than 
$660,000  annually.  However,  the  Board  of  Army  Engineers 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors  In  their  review  of  the  estimate  for 
the  annual  cost  ef  navigation  aids  and  signal  system  In  the 
lighl  of  the  restrkfelons  plaoed  by  law  on  tbe  htmn  of 
onptoynent,  toftther  with  Itavt  prlvltofei,  itiowt  tkiAt  this 
cost,  based  on  actual  fxperience  at  tha  Cape  Cod  aad  Cbai- 
apMkt  and  Delaware  Canak,  muit  h$  Ineretiid  to  *  mla- 
laMim  at  |3ao»000.  But  this  to  only  part  of  ttM  coft.  T» 
thto  flfura  must  be  addad  the  eonMqumttol  damafw  to  the 
tnmtn,  mmiidptimii,  and  buHnMi  bouMi  wbleb  eould  bt 


measured  only  in  millions.  Some  estimates  which  I  believe 
to  be  conservative  place  the  probable  cost  at  a  billion  dollars. 

For  that  expenditure,  many  times  the  cost  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  what  would  the  country  get?  Ask  that  question,  and 
you  make  the  startling  discovery  that  nobody  can  tell  3rou 
with  any  deflniteness  just  what  we  would  get  for  the  money. 

Originally  the  Florida  ship  canal  was  "sold"  to  the  resi- 
dents of  Florida  on  the  claizns  that  it  would  promote  trans- 
portation and  communication,  aid  agriculture  and  indus- 
trial development,  and  give  the  State  additional  facilities  for 
entertaining  and  taking  care  of  the  constantly  increasing 
number  of  wint^  visitors.  It  Is  my  sober  judgment,  how- 
ever, that  the  expenditure  of  over  $250,000,000  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  not  be  compensatory  to  the  State, 
and  neitlier  would  it  contribute  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  It  is  economically  unjustified. 
I  have  in  my  possession  letters  and  telegrams  from  impor- 
tant shipping  companies  sasrlng  that  they  would  not  use  the 
canal  if  it  was  constructed.  Prospective  tonnage  accredited 
to  the  canal  was  merely  assumed  by  proponents,  and  not 
actual.  Records  show  that  between  75  percent  and  80  per- 
cent of  the  Qulf  tonnage  Is  petroleum  products.  Every  im- 
portant petroleum  company  which  I  have  contacted  states 
definitely  that  they  would  not  use  the  canal.  Hie  records 
will  show  that  the  Gulf  tonnage,  exclusive  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, was  less  in  1935  ihan  It  was  in  1920. 

The  Transportation  Division  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce.  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  reports 
that  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  that  part  of  the  shipping 
industry  with  whidi  contact  has  been  estaUished  in  the 
preparation  of  this  study  appears  to  be  that  the  probable 
cost  of  building  the  projected  waterway  is  not  justified 
through  any  benefits  ^^ch  might  thereby  accrue  to  the 
cargo  or  the  vessel.  The  significance  of  this  is  that  it  rests 
primarily  upon  the  considered  opinion  of  the  principal  and. 
naturally,  most  Interested  group,  the  tanker  trade. 

Among  the  oil  companies  I  cannot  find  oae  that  expressed 
an  interest  in  florida  canal  or  was  willing  to  say  that 
he  would  use  it. 

Hie  reason  is  not  hard  to  seek.  T^eir  long  narrow  vessels 
could  not  safely  negotiate  a  27-mile  approach  between  jetties 
jutting  out  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  where  cross  winds  would 
throw  them  on  the  rocks. 

Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  10  days  after  I  sent  out  queries  to 
these  oil  companies  I  received  so  much  mail  in  (q}position 
to  the  canal  I  thought  I  was  Sears-Roebuck. 

THSBAT  TO  WATEB 

The  most  pnmounced  objection  to  construction  of  a  sea- 
level  canal  arises  from  the  threat  that  the  canal,  if  dug, 
will  so  disturb  the  water  supplies  of  the  State  as  to  destroy 
much  of  the  in'es^it  fresh-water  supplies  over  a  large  area 
of  the  State,  lower  the  level  of  spring-fed  lakes  and  marshes 
sufficiently  to  permit  nimierous  frosts  to  sweep  south  Florida, 
permit  the  encroachment  ot  salt  water  into  the  fresh-water 
sus^lles  of  the  State,  and  destroy  much  of  the  artesian  sup- 
plies of  water  now  employed  in  giving  life  to  the  winter 
vegetable  and  citrus  crops  of  south  Florida.  Thto  danger  to 
definitely  pointed  out  by  State  Geologist  Herman  Ounter 
and  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  based  upon  studies 
of  the  Rorida  water  siuiply  dating  back  to  1007;  by  several 
other  geologtots  who  have  studied  thto  situation;  by  the 
Pimto  and  Burwell  reports  to  the  War  Department,  whl^ 
were  suppressed.  Thto  charge  to  refuted  by  engineers  who 
are  not  geologtots.  by  a  special  board  of  review  hastily  con- 
vened in  the  fall  of  1036  and  reporting  In  December  oC  that 
same  year  and  by  one  geologist  Inrought  to  Plorida  from  ex- 
tensive work  in  Turkey,  who  stands  out  as  the  principal 
geological  authority  In  otvosition  to  the  State  and  fMeral 
geologtots. 

BAsrasa  to  wooDigi 

The  territory  south  of  the  canal  route,  In  which  the  water 
suppllM  ara  thrtatentd.  contains  97  parosnt  of  the  eltnu 
groves  to  florlda,  and  produces  06  perotnt  of  the  wUiter 
vvfttabtoi.  iBcrtaM  of  frost  haiard  by  rodnelnf  the  lain, 
BHUih,  lad  rlftr  irator  grsa  would  makt  moit  at  thto  pro- 


duction impossible.    Reducing  the  present  water  supply 
salting  the  welto  also  would  end  such  plantings 


■ALT-WAl 

Cutting  the  canal  to  sea  level  and  33  feet  below,  as  would 
be  necessary,  would  result  in  going  170  feet  below  the  present 
ground  level  in  parts  of  the  State  where  the  Ocala  Umestone 
formation  is  dooe  to  the  surface.  In  thto  fonnation.  like  a 
great  sponge,  to  the  principal  fresh-water  source  of  the 
peninsula.  Under  it  to  the  heavier  salt  water,  held  in  plaoe 
by  this  fresh-water  layer.  Cutting  so  deeply  Into  the  Ocala 
would  result  in  enormous  leakage  from  the  fresh-water  sup- 
plies, permitting  the  salt  water  to  encroach  and  possibly, 
according  to  geologists,  permanently  salting  the  springs  of 
the  peninsula  and  the  welto  of  at  least  80  cities  drawing  their 
water  from  thto  formation.  Once  thto  to  done,  it  can  never 
be  corrected.  Great  care  most  be  exercised  In  some  parts  of 
the  State  now  to  prevent  salting  of  welto  by  too  heavy  with- 
drawals. Cutting  the  canal  would  be  equivalent  to  letting 
80.000,000  ordinary  artesian  welto  run  wild,  turning  thto  great 
natural  asset  into  the  sea. 

There  to  no  demand  for  thto  canal  from  the  mass  of  people 
In  the  State  of  Florida,  particularly  those  south  of  the  pro- 
posed canal,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  canal  gets  its  back- 
ing almost  entirely  fn»n  a  cmnparatively  few  people  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  who  expect  to  sell  land  or  have 
contracts  for  its  construction.  If  and  when  the  canal  to  com- 
pleted, interest  in  the  enterprise  will  practically  cease. 

Certainly,  any  imwarranted  project  that  would  tend  to  In- 
crease taxation  should  be  discouraged  at  the  present  time. 

PosmoM  or  SHZPPOfo  ImnantT  nv  RmsrmcT  to  Paorosia  Floain* 

Slav  Camax, 
(Prepared  In  the  Timnqxirtatlon  Dlvtslon  of  Fwdgn  and  DonMBUe 

Commerce.  United  States  Department  of  Commeree) 
FcamoN  or  suippimu  lnuubikt  m 


TO 


rAT 


In  order  to  obtain  views  of  Uie  shipping  Industry  on  tb*  prac- 
ticability of  the  proposed  waterway  from  the  standpoint  of  com- 
merclal  operation,  shipowners  were  Invited  to  state  or  ^'i'-ttt  their 
position  In  regard  to  It.  Since  probable  service  charges  for  water- 
way use  were  not  known,  tt  was  not  practicable  for  members  of  the 
Industry  to  arrive  at  any  final  position  based  on  easts  and  chacgaa. 
But  certain  operations  problems  were  generally  reoognlaed  In  con- 
nection with  the  use  of  the  waterway  and  sonw  at  these  were  earn- 
mem  to  most  of  the  operators  concerned. 

Length  of  waterway:  A  significant  question  which  htf  been 
generally  raised  relates  to  the  length  of  time  a  vasael  would  be 
confined  to  restricted  waters.  It  is  pointed  out  by  the  ship 
operator  that  the  proposed  waterway  would  be  practicaUy  twice 
as  long  ss  the  world's  longest  canal,  the  Suaa.  aad  that  roughly 
36  to  40  hours  (operator's  estimate)  would  be  required  to  mova 
a  vessel  from  open  water  to  open  water  over  this  distance. 
The  question  reflects  directly  the  reluctance  of  those  nq>onslbIe 
for  the  operation  of  ships  to  have  them  confined  to  restricted 
waters.  Oenerally  the  problem  deals  with  matters  of  relief  pilots, 
extra  or  relief  watches,  and  lookouts,  necessity  for  nl^t  opera- 
tion, upset  ship  routine  to  an  unknown  extent,  and  to  weather 
conditions.  It  is  held  by  some  that  with  radio  equlpo»ent  and 
other  devicea  for  the  aafety  ot  a  veeael.  navigation  of  tli«  Florida 
Straits  has  leaa  haaufxls.  even  during  the  hurrtcaaa  aeason,  thaa 
navigation  through  a  waterway  of  the  length  prc^>osed. 

Tbe  possible  adverse  effect  on  tbe  passenger  trade  throagh  con- 
fining paaifngar  vsaaals  to  inland  navlgatloo  for  so  long  a  period 
of  time  under  unknown  weather  oonditlona  was  anottoar  factor 
presented.  Conversely,  it  was  stated  that  the  erlstanca  at  tha 
waterway  might  augment  pawwnger  traffic,  by  ad<nng  variety, 
scenic  beauty,  and  general  Interaat  to  tha  route,  aad  would  cob- 
Btltuta  a  good  advertising  point. 

Time  savinga:  Quite  aside  from  time  savings  translafed  Into  dollar 
savings  which  is  rtlsmssert  previously  in  this  text,  ths  quastkm  waa 
raised  aa  to  what  use  could  be  made  of  any  time  aaved.  llMuieil- 
caUy  time  saved  must  be  made  commercially  useful  if  it  Is  to  ba  of 
value.  A  ahip  arriving  In  port  at  a  ttane  or  uadar  ctroumstaaoes 
which  do  not  pennlt  of  working  cargo  aavas  nothing  by  early  arrlvaL 
(For  dlseuflskm,  sea  pp.  19,  30,  Bureau  at  Pbrelgn  and 
Oommaree.  Trade  Promotion  flarles.  Builattn  Mo.  ISt.) 
stated  that  In  eaaa  at  certain  vessels  which  arrive  in  the  aarly 
noon  cargo  Is  not  worked  untU  8  o'clock  on  tha  following  moralag  la 
order  to  avoid  overtime  payments  for  labor.   If  such  vsassia  could  ba 


brought  Into  port  durlQf  tba  early  morning,  a  full  port  day  would 
ba  saved  for  tba  riUp  without  ovartlsM  paymaau.  la  ttUs  case  tba 
uaa  of  a  watarway  ailgbt  be  dictated  by  coadttloas  aSoi<tlag  a  rittp'S 

Ktlma  Urayotlva  of  aiy  peaalbla  dlrset  aavlaga  dtw  to  Banga- 
Ctarvugb  tha  wafecfway. 
Otb«r  optntan  ftntamj^o^i^^^oiif^^di^iitfiici^  mm  pbaa^m  la 
stbadulsi  sad  awles  leQulmpwata.    PoMlMllttM  of  tevlsMI  aiksa* 
tdaa  4btB§$  la  ooaatsl  sMvaaMat  sad  la  aooipalttlva  psMlsa  si 
toeu  poru  sad  asmess  matsrlsUy  aSSet  tbs  piebsbto  vahis  «f  Itas 
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•  thJM  or  man  of  tb«lr  opentions  would  not  be  Interacted  In  the 
Qw  of  ft  wstcrwey. 

Puldle  tntenM  Tmlue:  Conflicting  Tlews  irere  held  In  raq;)ect  of  the 
ulttmete  4rflnf»««"  of  pabUc  tnteraet  In  the  wsterway— reduction  in 
tnMportetlon  ooet  to  the  shipper.  Some  operators  held  th»t  iinder 
cvDTWt  tonnMe  ooodltlons  rates  approslmate  costs  of  operation; 
that  BMrtcnli«  of  route  tends  to  inoreeee  tonnage  surpljis  and  thua 
further  to  depresi  ratea. 

Other  MMraton  held  that  uae  of  the  projected  waterway  would 
raduce  transporUUon  ooeto  to  them  by  a  small  amount  If  vea- 
Sri  transit  eould  be  made  free  of  aU  charges  whatever.  Any 
charge  would  materially  affect  the  margin  of  saTlngs  and  under 
BO  dtrcuawtanoee  could  this  saving  be  passed  on  to  cargo  and 
consumsr. 

car-carrying  Teasels:  The  poeltlon  of  car-carrying  Tcssel  opera- 
ton  tnHlrrifr*  poaslhle  utIUaatlon  of  one  or  mora  points  along 
the  waterway  aa  pointa  of  transfer  and  dassillcation.  It  is  con- 
sidered that  eoat  figives  for  this  type  of  ▼essel  an  not  typical 
for  purpoeea  of  waterway  calculations  and  they  are  omitted  from 
«!*«■  report. 

Vtaralgn  tonnage:  Cbarteren  of  foreign  tonnage  were  interested 
In  pitfTtWT  Ume-eaTlngs  featuree  of  the  proposed  waterway  as  a 
further  adrantage  to  them  in  connection  with  veasels  on  a  time- 
charter basts.  Foreign  veeeels  operate  at  considerably  lower  cost, 
whldi  In  turn  would  make  any  sdnrioe  charges  for  vm  at  the 
waterway  matwiaUy  alter  the  poeltlon  of  a  f oralgn  veasel  in  re- 
■wct  of  using  the  watefway.  Time  saTlngs.  however,  in  this 
omt.  eepecially  in  regard  to  bulk  carrien  like  tanken  would  be 
of  direct  benefit  to  operators  of  veesels  on  long-time  charters. 

The  cCTiffPi"**  oCophiion  of  that  part  of  the  shipping  industry 
with  which  contact  has  been  esUbllshed  In  the  preparation  of 
this  study  appean  to  be  that  the  probable  cost  of  building  the 
protected  waterway  is  not  Justified  through  any  benefits  which 
might  thereby  accrue  to  the  cargo  or  the  vessel.  The  significance 
of  this  is  that  it  rwts  primarily  upon  the  considered  opinion  of 
tibe  principal  and  natiually  moet  interested  group,  the  tanker 
trade.  While  thera  appean  some  division  of  Interest  in  the  gen- 
eral trade  as  to  the  use  of  a  waterway,  based  mora  nearly  on  the 
regional  servlcee  involved  than  on  the  navigational  features,  the 
obvious  ben^ts  to  a  strictly  navigational  prt^lem  like  the  tanker 
traite.  ttppeun  too  obvloiis  not  to  have  had  the  considered  thought 
of  that  tntde. 

In  the  face  of  figures  and  reports  such  as  these,  and  the 
depleted  state  of  Qovemment  finances,  is  It  not  time  to  call 
a  bait  on  a  $200,000,000  expenditure  and  return  to  saner 
oounads? 


William  D.  Thomas 


Railimd  Retirement  Legislation  Results  From  Co- 
operation of  Industry  and  Labor— Representative 
Robert  Crosser  Merits  Hifirhest  Praise  for  His 
Leadership 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WKST  VISGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Jtme  21, 1937 

Ux.  RANDOLPH  of  West  Virginia.  Bfr.  Speaker,  passage 
to  thto  body  of  H.  R.  7519.  known  as  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act*  causes  me  to  realise  once  again  that  manage- 
ment and  men.  Industry  and  labor,  employer  and  onployee, 
have  shown  that  they  can  cooperate  to  bring  about  pro- 
tiMaim  measures  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  toil  in  one 
of  the  Nation's  greatest  enterprises. 

In  times  of  controversy  in  matters  of  capital  and  labor.  It 
18  mdleative  of  a  fine  feeling  and  desire  for  fair  dealing  when 
we  can  see  the  harmony  which  has  been  manifest  in  this 
matter. 

It  is  to  be  hoptd  that  other  industries  may  see  in  this 
measure  that  which  points  the  way  and  may  serve  as  a  guide- 
poet  TV)  provide  tm  the  men  who  have  given  long  and  loyal 
service  to  the  successful  opomtlon  of  the  railroads  of  the 
Nation  is  proper  and  right. 

Representative  Robot  Cxossn.  through  his  championship 
of  this  type  of  legislation,  merits  the  enthusiastic  commenda- 
tion of  aU  of  us.  When  I  became  a  Member  of  this  House  in 
the  Seventy-third  Congress  he  was  one  of  the  veterans  to 
whom  I  came  for  advice  and  ooimseL  He  was  most  helpful 
to  me  In  many  matters,  and  today  I  Jam  with  my  ooDeagiies  m 
wishing  for  htm  many  years  of  oontmued  aervioe  to  his  dis- 
Mct.  State,  and  Nation. 

Bis  kadmhlp  is  inqrirtDf. 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26.  1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  William  D. 
Thomas,  late  a  Representative  from  New  Yoric 

Mr.  BEITER.  Blr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with  a  feeling  of  profound 
sorrow  and  regret  that  I  speak  of  the  death  of  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  William  D.  Thomas.  Mr.  Thomas 
served  with  me  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  War  Claims 
and  always  proved  most  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  other 
members  of  the  committee.  He  was  a  valued  member  of  the 
committee  because  of  his  great  interest  in  the  measures  imder 
consideration. 

William  D.  Thomas  was  bom  in  New  York  State  in  the 
district  which  he  later  represented  in  Congress.  He  entered 
public  life  in  1917  as  town  clerk  of  the  town  of  Hoosick  and 
served  in  that  capacity  until  1925  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
New  York  State  Legislature.  From  1927  to  1933  he  served 
as  Rensselaer  County  treasurer  and  came  to  Congress  on 
January  30,  1934.  to  fill  the  imexpired  term  of  James  S. 
Parker,  deceased.  He  was  reelected  to  the  Seventy-fourth 
Congress  and  represented  his  district  well  until  his  untimely 
death  on  May  17.  1936. 

His  value  to  his  district  and  to  the  Nation  at  large  was  un- 
surpassed, and  his  primary  interest  at  all  times  was  the 
welfare  of  his  people.  He  was  a  man  of  high  principles  and 
ideals,  and  he  earned  by  his  conduct  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  his  colleagues.  By  his  death  the  State  of  New  York 
lost  a  distinguished  citizen,  and  the  memory  of  William  D. 
Thomas  will  long  remain  with  us. 


Construction  of  a  Battleship  at  the  Philadelphia 

Navy  Yard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  STACK 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  21,  1937  . 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  PHILADELPHIA   INQUIRER,    JUNE    31, 

1937 


Mr.  STACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  and 
revise  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
brief  editorial  from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  Monday, 
June  21,  1937. 

In  a  very  few  and  telling  words  the  editorial  sums  up  why 
one  of  the  new  battleships  should  be  built  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Navy  Yard,  and  I  want  to  congratulate  the  Inquirer  for 
bringing  out  the  facts  so  pointedly,  and  to  add  that  the 
Philadelphia  Navy  Yard  is  the  only  yard  that  has  a  ways 
large  enough  to  handle  a  battleship  725  feet  in  length,  which 
wiU  be  the  length  of  the  new  battleships.  The  yard  also  has 
the  largest  crane  in  the  world. 

THK  NAVT  TAXO  SHOXTU)  HAVS  THIS  JOB 

Haviog  submitted  the  lowest  bid  for  conftruction  of  one  of  the  two 
36,000-ton  battleships  to  be  built  this  year,  the  PhUadelphla  Navy 
Yard  shotild  be  awutled  the  contract  by  the  Navy  Department. 

Its  offer  was  substantially  below  that  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 
for  construction  of  the  same  vessel  and  so  much  less  than  esti- 
mates at  i»lvate  companies  for  one  of  the  ships  as  to  make  po»> 
slble  building  of  both  in  Government  yards. 

League  Island  Is  weU  equipped  <m  every  score — esperlence.  per- 
muMi,  facilities.  In  proadmlty  to  sources  d  matrrtai — tot  battle- 
ship building.  It  has  always  given  satisfaction  before  and  doubt- 
teas  it  would  again  on  this  new  Job. 
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Award  of  this  eositmct.  amoonttng  to  some  9S7J00Ofi0O, 
a  great  deal  to  PhUadelphla  in  pKOwiOing  employment  and  in  help- 
ing btisineas  generally.    Every  effort  should  be  made  to  heve  the 
Job  oome  here. 

Bemhard  BL  Jacobsen 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  26, 1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  servioe  of  Hon.  BBUfHAiD  IC 
Jacobsxn,  late  a  Bepresentative  from  the  State  of  Iowa 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  alwasrs  s  sad  and 
solemn  occasion  when  we  gather  to  pay  tritMite  to  a  departed 
one,  and  jret  In  the  case  of  Hon.  Bxrhhaso  Maktut  Jacobskw, 
late  a  Member  of  this  body  from  the  Second  District  of  Iowa, 
the  task  need  not  be  funereal.  f<u'  Representative  Jacobsen 
lived  a  rich,  full,  constructive,  and  well-roimded  life,  and 
such  was  his  kindly  nature,  his  noble  character,  and  his 
practical  outlook  on  life  that  as  he  neared  the  brink  he  must 
have  locked  back  with  a  f eelhig  of  satisfaction  with  having 
perf  (Mined  well  his  allotted  task. 

At  the  time  of  his  passing  into  the  Great  Beyond  Bmr- 
HAKD  Jacobsxh  was  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  and  because  of 
the  wide  differences  in  our  ages  my  privilege  of  association 
with  him  was  necessarily  all  too  brief.  And  so  in  my  humble 
estimation  of  his  contribution  to  his  country  and  his  fellow 
men  I  judge  not  so  greatly  by  personal  contact  as  by  the 
evaluation  placed  upon  him  lor  others  closer  and  longer  in 
association — by  his  friends  and  neighbors  In  Iowa  and  by  his 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representatives  In  Washington. 
The  feeling  of  respect  and  friendship  for  Bowhakd  JAOonsif 
is  almost  universal  in  his  home  city  and  district  and  in  that 
section  of  Iowa  where  he  was  best  known.  A  prophet  may 
be  without  honor  in  his  own  comtry,  azul  stUl  the  gtiBesk 
test  a  man's  character  must  meet  is  right  among  his  own 
neighbors.  The  honcH-  and  esteon  in  which  BmiHAaD  Jaoqb- 
SDT  was  held  Is  an  eloquent  answer  to  that  test. 

To  review  BmcHAU  Jaoobsbt's  long  and  useful  Uf e  would 
be  but  to  duplicate  in  different  language  what  others  of  his 
fMends  and  colleagues  have  abeady  said.  Therefore  I  con- 
fine myself  to  this  brief  eulogy  and  to  the  consoling  reflection 
that  the  spirit  of  Bbuhakd  jAooBSKir  still  carries  on  in  this 
Chamber  in  the  personage  of  a  loved,  able,  and  respected  son. 


Joseph  W.  Byrns 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OP  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26, 1937  . 

On  the  life,  dtaracter.  and  public  senrloe  of  Hon.  Jc 

Bmn,  late  Representative  from  the  State  of  Tennessee 

Mr.  MICHENEEl.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  hundreds  of  men 
with  whom  I  have  served  in  Ccmgress,  I  know  ot  no  man 
^(ho  was  more  respected  and  more  affectionately  admired 
than  the  late  l^teaker  Bykms.  Whether  or  not  one  la  re- 
spected and  loved  here  must  of  necessity  depend  upcm  the 
man  himself.  If  we  seek  the  common  denominator  by  which 
Members  rise  to  positions  of  leadership  and  Influence  in  this 
body,  I  am  sure  that  we  will  find  the  answer  in  the  one 
word  "confidence." 

The  seniority  rule  In  the  House  determines  our  positions 
at  the  committee  table.  It  makes  chaizmesi  of  conunttteei, 
wganflfss  of  the  particolar  qaaliflcatftoDs  <tf  ttw  indhndiMlg 


for  the  portions.  The  rule  has  its  faults,  bat  it  seems  to  be 
the  best  aoluti<m  of  a  problem.  The  seniority  rule,  however, 
does  not  in  Itself  make  leaders  and  Speakers.  AbUity,  indus- 
try, courage,  and  honesty  are  lUways  present  in  the  make-up 
of  the  successful  Member  oi  Ccngress.  Oae  may  be  pos- 
sessed of  all  four  of  these  attributes,  however,  but  if  he 
lacks  the  confidence  of  his  colleagues,  his  inogreaa  Is  limited 
to  that  obtainable  under  the  seniority  rule. 

Jos  Bthks.  as  we  all  loved  to  call  him,  had  the  conOdenoe 
of  all.  He  was  a  partisan  Democrat,  but  he  was  not  a 
fanatic.  He  had  served  as  a  member  of  the  minority,  and 
he  realised  the  necessity  of  a  tolerant  majority.  By  tem- 
perament, character,  and  experience  he  was  well-fitted  for 
the  exalted  position  of  Speaker.  The  rights  of  the  humblest 
Member  were  always  protected  by  Speaker  Btuto.  Starting 
at  scratch,  he  climbed  the  ladder  of  success  a  step  at  a 
time.  He  was  a  crsdlt  to  his  family,  to  his  State,  and  to 
his  Nation.  This  is  a  better  Congress  because  Job  Brun  waa 
Speaker  of  it.  and  this  is  a  better  country  because  he  lived 
in  it.  High  position  did  not  turn  his  head.  Power  did  not 
spoil  him.  In  his  passing  another  name  is  added  to  the 
list  of  deceased  illustrious  Speakers  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 


Louis  Murphy 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OP  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26. 1937 

On  the  life,  ehaneter,  and  pnhlle  aervioe  of  Bon.  X^xna 
late  a  Benator  from  the  State  of  Iowa 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  sorrow  and  aboek 
must  mlnile  with  pride  In  any  ref  emce  to  the  life  of  the 
late  Loun  Muifht.  United  States  Senator  from  Iowa,  whose 
memory  we  honor  on  this  sad  occasion.  As  a  pf*'*?**^' 
friend  and  admirer,  I  lament  his  untimely  paastDf ,  cutting 
short  as  it  did  a  brUUant  political  career.  As  a  feOow 
lowan  I  share  the  general  feeling  of  pride  toward  his  ac- 
complishments and  contributions  to  the  Government  of  his 
country  during  a  critleal  chapter  In  its  history. 

Had  sudden  accident  not  prematurely  intervened,  there 
Is  no  telling  what  hd^its  he  might  have  aoaled  In  the 
service  of  Us  country.  Only  this  we  know,  that  dnrhw 
his  comparatively  short  time  in  the  Senate  he  rose  to  a 
position  where  his  statesmanship  was  natJonalTy  reoogniaed. 
his  oounad  respected  and  his  value  to  the  great  aipieultural 
Middle  West  a^nowledged  on  every  side. 

Outstanding  among  Senator  Mttkfht's  many  virtues  was 
his  courage.  At  a  time  when  poUtical  hypocrtay  was 
pawned  by  the  controversial  prohibition  question.  Loos 
MuKTHT  had  the  moral  intrepidity  to  speak  his  honest  ooa- 
victions  and  campaign  on  what  was  then  coosldeied  the 
unpopular  side  of  the  issue.  So  there  would  be  no  mis- 
mklerstanding  as  to  his  position  on  this  generally  evaded 
question  he  plastered  the  billboards  across  the  State  of 
Iowa  with  a  declaration  of  his  stand.  This  was  so  tarpleal 
of  Senator  MimrHT— his  hatred  of  hypocrisy  and  his  will- 
ingness at  all  times  to  fight  out  in  the  open  for  what  be 
thought  right. 

Time  does  not  permit  any  general  review  of  his  life  and 
achievements.  I  leave  that  to  others  better  qusUfled  by 
closer  and  longer  assodatkm.  To  my  mind,  however,  the 
honor  and  esteem  with  which  he  was  hdd  is  best  exem- 
plified by  the  action  of  our  gallant  President  last  «»»*»wt 
in  making  a  special  trip  to  the  late  Senator^  home  in 
DuboQue,  simply  to  offer  a  word  of  sympathy  and  condo- 
lence to  his  helpmate  and  widow.  In  the  passing  of  Lodb 
MarHT.  those  of  as  who  knew  htan  haw  lost  a  fitand  and 
Iowa  has  tndy  lost  «  great 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMAKES 

or 

HON.  WALTER  CHANDLER 

OF  TENNESSKB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22, 1937 


l^inatwmn  OP  HON.  WALTKR  CagAWDLKR.  OF  TENMX8SKE.  AT 
THB  DKDICATION  OF  TBX  MXW  UNITBD  8TATBB  MARXMa 
HOSPITAL  AT  MSIIPHXS.  ON  JUNK  U,  1M7 


Mr.  CHANDI^R.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rkcoro.  I  include  the  following 
address  delivered  by  me  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  United 
States  Marine  Hospital  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  on  June  12, 1937: 

Ifr.  Chatnnan.  dlstlngulabed  guests,  ladies,  azid  gentlemen,  this 
Is  a  luu>p7  occasion  for  us  all.  Not  only  iMcause  we  have  assembled 
to  dedicate  tbeae  beautiful  new  buildings  of  the  United  States 
M^Hw  Ho4>ltal  at  MfT****  ^"^  primarily  because  of  otir  realiza- 
tion that  t*^*«  great  Institution  of  mercy  Is  to  Increase  its  useful- 
Tifi^  In  the  senrlce  at  suffering  humanity.  A  magnificent  record 
of  83  years  is  to  be  rewarded  by  a  new  home  in  which  to  do  more 
and  better  work,  and  with  the  finest  facilities  that  skill  can 
oontrlTe. 

This  reservation  of  4^  acres  is  historic  ground.  Here,  tradition 
has  it  and  original  records  present  convincing  proof  to  establish 
that  H»nando  De  Soto  first  saw  the  "Father  of  Waters"  in  the 
month  of  Mmj  IMl.  He  called  It  "the  River  of  the  Hcdy  Ghost." 
If  the  intrepid  but  ill-fated  Spanish  ezplwer  did  not  look  first  at 
the  maslsBlppl  from  this  qwt,  and  I  believe  he  did,  he  missed  the 
most  beautiful  view  of  the  majestic  stream,  and  the  most  thrilling 
of  American  sunsets.  But  beycmd  the  pmdventure  of  a  doubt, 
we  know  that  this  commanding  site  on  the  fourth  Chickasaw  Bluff 
was  part  of  the  Indian  village  of  Chlaca.  with  the  ancient  Jackson 
Itooad  that  is  in  full  view  of  us  today,  and.  after  the  coming  of 
the  Americans,  was  the  loeus  of  Fort  Pickering. 

Built  in  1801.  and  named  for  Timothy  Pickering.  Secretary  of 
State  in  President  Washlaigton's  Cabinet.  Fat  Pickering  was  an 
ou^oat  of  the  new  Befiuldle.  although  actually  situated  on  land 
of  the  Chickasaw  Nattoo  until  1818.  Gov.  Wtlllam  C.  C.  Clai- 
borne of  the  IflHlHtppt  territory  vlatted  the  fort  on  November  23. 
1801.  and.  ma  report  to  James  Madison.  Secretary  of  State  to 
nesMeut  TeJIHHfi.  reoooomendMl  the  erection  of  other  military 
posts  on  the  MlaslBBUipl.  stattag  that  '^wats  were  often  stranded 
or  sunk  or  disaWed  by  the  lUnsM  of  their  crews,  and,  eicept  at 
Fiort  Pickering,  there  wer»  no  stattaas  where  relief  could  be  6b- 
talasd."  The  aovemor  added:  "A  few  posts  to  render  aid  in  such 
with  hoivital  stosas  for  the  itek.  would  greatly  promote  the 
and  the  peo^lag  of  this  remote  tetrttoiy.''  So  this  qiot 
wnms  to  have  been  rtssttned  for  a  aaarlne  hoqpttal  80  vears  before 
the  land  was  bouglit  for  the  popose.    Ibai  Is  f asdaanng  history 

tSBM. 

Tnilisil.  In  ttia  mUM  of  these  hlskarle  sssorletlmis  and  lofty 
surrouBdlngs.  what  could  better  symholiae  the  warm  and  sympa- 
ttkstlc  heart  of  the  Mtr ''"'rfl  Valley  than  this  wonderful  new 
oaM  of  oar  National  Public  Health  Serrloe?  This  setting  is  ideal 
for  such  a  hospital.  Advantagsoualy  placed  near  the  United  States 
— «f««— >  depot  and  the  wharves.  acesMlble  to  the  chain  of  serviee 
etattftns  along  the  martaslppt  River  from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis, 
within  ths  Umlts  of  a  etty  which  has  been  a  haven  of  refuge  for  a 
oentary,  and  where  ths  best  physldans  and  surgeons  are  avail- 
able wheasvar  needed.  I  cannot  vtsoaUae  a  more  perfect  location. 

Interestln^y,  we  also  witness  here  today  the  child  wylng 
hoeaage  to  the  parent.  The  disttngulsbed  oOdal  of  the  TThlted 
States  Public  Health  Sarvtoe,  Or.  S.  Ih  Christian,  who  honors  us 
by  his  presence  here  this  afternoon.  Is  not  In  the  role  of  proud 
and  Indulgent  parent  oome  to  honor  an  Illustrious  offering; 
but  rather  the  reverse,  because  the  Marine  Hospital  Service  is 
114  years  older  than  the  United  Statee  Public  Health  Service, 
and  the  latter  had  Iti  origin  in  the  former.  Verily,  "the  chUd  is 
father  to  the  man." 

The  XTnited  Statee  Marine  Boq>ltal  Service,  the  piuent  organisa- 
tion, was  estaldlshed  by  act  of  Cbngress  on  July  16.  1708.  during 
tlks  admlnlstiatlon  of  President  John  Adams,  "for  the  relief  of  sick 
an4  'l****^'^  seamen  "  The  original  function  of  the  Marine  Hoe- 
pltal  Service  was  to  provide  hospitalisation  and  medical  treatment 
for  sailors  of  the  merchant  marine  and.  until  1811.  sailors  ot 
ttM  Uhlted  Statee  Navy.  The  merchant  marine  then  was  one  of 
the  most  Important  enterprtsss  of  ths  young  Nation,  and  Oon- 
greas  recognised  that  sallars  who  were  overtaken  by  disease  white 
away  from  their  home  ports  should  be  given  hoq>ltal  treatment 
rather  than  be  left  on  the  local  communities  when  tiie  ships  had 
to  sail  away  and  leave  them. 

With  the  psasaga  of  time  and  the  devdopnent  of  the  country, 
aaertlcal  sotsnca  has  made  truly  remarkalue  dlecoveriea  in  epl- 
daaalology,  prevaattva  msrtlolne.  sad  sanltatkm.  and  It  Is  quits 


natural  that  additicmal  functions  of  a  public  health  nature  have 
been  impoeed  graduaUy  on  the  Marine  Hoapltal  Serrloe.  In  keep- 
ing with  these  new  duties,  the  words  "Public  Health"  were 
added  to  the  name  in  1902,  and  for  10  years  the  organization 
was  caUed  United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital 
Service.  By  1912  the  scope  had  become  so  broadened  and  the 
service  so  expanded  that  the  present  title  of  United  Statee  PubUc 
Health  Service  was  affixed. 

Aid  was  first  administered  to  sick  and  disabled  seamen  at  the 
port  of  Memphis  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  in  May  1870,  although 
it  was  not  until  March  31.  1884,  that  the  marine  hospital  was 
opened  for  the  reception  of  patients.  During  the  Interim,  patients 
were  cared  for  at  the  first  Memphis  City  Hospital  and  medical 
attention  was  furnished  by  a  local  physician,  serving  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon,  \intil  August  22,  1882.  when  a 
regular  (Meet  of  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital  Service  was 
detailed  t<xc  duty  in  Memphis  and  assigned  to  quarters  in  the 
cxistomhouse.  Those  requiring  hospitalization  were  still  sent  to 
the  city  hospital,  pending  the  construction  and  opening  of  the 
marine  hospital,  for  which  Congress  had  provided  an  initial  appro- 
priation of  $30,000  in  1880. 

The  ground  upon  which  we  now  stand  was  selected  in  1881 
out  of  what  was  then  known  as  the  Fort  Pickering  addition  to 
Memphis,  and  was  purchased  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  for 
approximately  t4.725.  Because  of  the  refusal  at  the  outset  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee  to  stirrender  the  land  to  the  United  States, 
much  delay  and  considerable  expense  were  entailed  in  obtaining 
title  so  that  construction  might  be  started.  As  a  result,  there 
was  not  enough  remaining  of  appropriated  funds  with  which  to 
erect  the  buildings,  and  it  was  necessary  for  Congress  to  make  a 
second  appropriation  of  $30,000  which  was  granted  in  1883.  The 
original  hospital  plant  consisted  of  two  frame  pavilion  wards,  a 
brick  executive  building  (recently  moved  to  the  rear  to  be  re- 
modeled), a  brick  laundry  and  kitchen  building,  the  frame  resi- 
dence now  occupied  by  the  medical  officer  in  charge,  and  a  few 
smaU  frame  buildings. 

For  a  nimiber  of  years,  well  beyond  the  turn  of  the  present 
century,  the  original  hospital  and  its  equipment  were  adequate  to 
meet  the  demands.  However,  with  the  enlargement  of  the  Jxiris- 
diction.  it  became  increasingly  apparent  that  the  facilities  were 
insufficient.  The  buildings,  once  the  pride  of  Memphis,  became 
antiqxiated,  and  the  equipment  obsolete.  In  the  meantime  the 
benefits  of  the  marine  hospitals  throughout  the  Nation  were  ex- 
tended by  leaps  and  bounds  to  the  following  classes  of  Govern- 
ment employees  in  addition  to  their  original  beneficiaries:  Officers 
and  enlisted  men,  active  and  retired,  of  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard;  officers  and  seamen  on  vessels  of  the  United  States  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey;  officers  and  crews  of  vessels  and  employees  of 
the  Lighthouse  Service,  active  and  retired;  officers  and  crews  of 
vessels  of  the  Bxireau  of  Fisheries;  seamen  from  vessels  of  the  Army 
Engineer  Corps.  Army  transports,  and  other  vessels  of  the  United 
States  Army;  seamen  on  vessels  of  the  Mississippi  River  Commis- 
sion; seamen  employed  on  vessels  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment of  more  than  6  tons  burden  and  on  State  school  ships; 
cadets  on  State  school  ships;  aliens  detained  in  hoq>ltals  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  imder  the  immigration  laws  and  regulations: 
beneflclaries  of  the  United  States  Employees'  Compensation  Com- 
misBlon;  officers  of  the  Public  Health  Service  and  those  employees 
thereof  on  zuttiomd  quarantine  stations,  on  board  quarantine  ves- 
sels, and  on  field  duty;  and  Federal  prisoners  confined  in  public 
Institutions  tinder  the  control  of  the  De{>artment  of  Justice. 

In  addition  to  the  above  nonpay  beneficiaries,  the  marine  hos- 
pitals are  open  also  to  certain  pay  patients,  including  foreign  sea- 
men, patients  of  the  United  States  Veterans'  Administration,  offi- 
cers iad  enlisted  men  of  the  United  States  Army,  officers  and 
enlisted  men  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  enrollees  of  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 

Through  the  untiring  efforts  of  Senator  McKw.TJta  and  Congress- 
man Crump,  the  imperative  need  for  increased  and  modem  facili- 
ties at  the  Memphis  Marine  Hospital  was  recognized,  and.  \inder 
the  act  of  March  4,  1931.  the  construction  of  a  new  surgical  bxiild- 
Ing  was  authCHTized.  This  building,  which  contains  ward  space  for 
36  patients,  an  operating  siUte,  dressing  and  examination  rooms, 
kitchen  and  dining  rooms,  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  spproxi- 
mately  $150,000,  and  occupied  in  August  1934. 

Daring  that  summer  Dr.  Christian  came  to  Memphis  to  Inspect 
the  new  surgical  building,  and  Dr.  Lombard  impressed  upon  him 
the  absolute  necessity  of  further  improvements;  and  before  I  went 
to  Washington  in  December  1934.  Commissioner  Clifford  Davis, 
who  had  been  watching  the  wooden  buildings  as  fire  hazards, 
broiig^t  me  down  here,  and  he  and  Dr.  Lombard  fired  me  with 
the  determination  to  supplement  the  successful  efforts  which  al- 
ready had  been  made.  I  claim  no  credit  for  what  has  been  ac- 
complished, but  it  was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  co(q;>erate 
with  all  of  the  officials  and  agencies  of  the  Federal  and  local 
governments  toward  the  fruition  of  their  efforts. 

Under  the  act  of  August  12,  1935,  an  amount  of  $535,000  was 
made  available  for  the  construction  of  a  new  ward  building, 
nurses'  hcone,  two  sets  of  Junior  officers'  quarters,  for  the  reloca- 
tion, rehabilitation,  and  conversion  into  quarters  for  junior  officers 
of  the  old  administration  building,  the  relocation  and  alteration 
of  the  old  building  known  as  building  no.  6  to  be  used  for  housing 
attendants,  the  construction  of  a  new  retaining  waU.  and  a  build- 
ing to  house  the  garage,  shops,  and  laundry.  It  was  foimd  that 
this  amount  was  not  sufficient  to  provide  for  all  these  require- 
ments, and  under  the  act  of  Jxme  22,  1936,  an  additional  $150/X)0 
was  made  avallabte.  The  new  ward  building,  nurses'  homes,  ons 
ast  of  new  Junior  officers'  quarters,  and  the  relocation 
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liabQItatlOB  at  eartste  ^««"*«"g  buildiags  to  eanvert  them  Into 
qiuarteiB  as  menttonad  above  are  now  about  nnnipliSnil  and  wlU 
be  ready  for  oooapaacy  within  a  very  short  ttms.  Thsss  srs  ths 
^ffws*^  dedlcatsd  today. 

Steps  are  beli«  takea  tor  ths  purehaas  of  eertala  additional 
land  adjolnlag  the  hoqtltal  reservation  on  th«  east,  sad  as  soon 
as  the  Government  acquires  tiUe  thereto,  a  coatract  wUl  be  awarded 
for  one  additional  dvq>lex  house  for  Junior  oOeera  and  for  ths 
construction  of  a  building  to  house  the  shops,  garage,  and  laundry. 
Whm  the  new  laundry  has  been  conq>leted  the  space  now  occupied 
by  tlM  present  laundry  In  the  surgical  building  will  be  remodeled 
for  other  hom>ltal  purposes. 

The  comidetlon  of  ths  construction  program  In  Its  entirety  wul 
make  available  the  following:  The  new  ward  buUdlng  and  surgi- 
cal unit;  quarters  for  the  medical  cOcer  In  charge:  three  doubte 
houses  for  junior  oOcers.  nurses'  hemes,  attendants'  quarters,  and 
laundry,  garage,  and  shops  building.  Of  the  amount  of  $685,000 
allotted  for  the  constnactlon  program,  there  stlU  remains  an  un- 
obligated balance  which  will  be  available  for  ths  acquisition  of 
the  additional  land  mentioned  and  the  completion  of  the  project 
as  contenudated. 

I  would  be  lemlsB  Ifldtdnotteayoaoftbe  easentlal  part 
played  by  the  etty  of  Memphis  la  this  buIkUag  program.  Already 
the  city  has  donate  a  wtxip  of  land  to  the  United  States  for  the 
ntalnlng  wall  which  Is  being  built  on  the  west  and  north  sides 
of  the  issarvatlon.  and  has  consented  to  doss  Axsastrong  Placs 
Just  east  of  us  as  soon  as  ths  frontage  on  Delaware  Street  Is  ac- 
quired. Furthermoss.  behold  ths  new  roadway  which  will  drde 
the  m^iTM*  and  provide  an  «'nfT"*»«^  rivw  view  with  an  a|q>roach 
from  California  Avenue.  This  wHl  be  a  great  scenic  drive,  and 
will  brlzig  the  new  marfeas  hoqaltal  to  ths  syes  of  thousands  of 
people  of  the  South  for  the  flxst  time.  Indeed,  our  alncersst 
thanks  are  extended  to  Mayor  Overton.  Knglnerr  Fowler,  and  ths 
•Ity  i««««"'«— «<*"  for  their  ualf orm  coopsrattan,  and  thsir  setusl 
contributions.  As  usual,  the  Mwnphia  Chamber  of  Ocmmsros  wss 
called  upon  for  Hipnrtmnt  data  and  responded  pron^itly  snd 
effectively. 

Ihls  new  marine  hos|rttal  Is  a  fitting  conqilement  to  ths  group 
of  renowned  luMgiltals  vrtiioh  havs  servad  ths  psopto  of  ths  Mid- 
south  for  generations,  and  have  made  Mmnphia  a  wUMy  known 
honltal  center.  We  are  proud  of  our  hospitals  and  their  envlabte 
records.  St.  Joseph's  Btmpltal.  the  oldest  of  the  group  and  yet 
Bkodem  and  up  to  date  in  every  way.  has  a  ^dendld  record  of 
•orvloe.  The  asw  John  Gaston  Bbepltsl.  owned  by  ths  etty  of 
Mrmph**  and  named  In  memory  of  a  kindly  dfpnseil  progrwivs 
dtlaen  of  ths  days  gone  by.  la  cos  of  the  greatest  awirticsl  Insti- 
tutions in  the  land.  The  B^tlst  Hoq;>ital.  <q;>ened  In  1912  and 
achlievlng  sucocas  from  ths  start,  has  Increased  Its  siae  and  its 
benefits,  and  Is  our  largest  nuraing  home  tod^.  Ihs  Osrtlsy- 
Ilamsej  Bovltal  Is  a  g"%a^uir  ujolt,  and  of  a  high  staadsrd. 

Tbs  Msthodtrt  Baq>ltal,  also  new  and  conq>lete.  Is  doing  excd- 
lent  work.  Ihe  ma^ilflcent  Veterans'  Facility  No.  88  Is  one  of 
the  ornaments  of  Mwnp****.  and  fumlshss  treatment  for  thoussarts 
of  vettfans  of  the  |fp^rt^mi^.A.wnaT^t^t^n  and  ths  World  Wars.  Ths 
Bhdby  CMinty  Hospital  and  the  tuberculosis  saaltarlum  at  Oak- 
vllle  are  unexcelled  in  their  utility.  The  crippled  diUdren'S  hos- 
pital, and  the  crippled  adults'  hospital,  and  the  eye,  ear,  noes, 
and  throat  hce^tsJ  are  an  e^Mclally  fine  Institutions  in  their 
icapecttva  fields;  and  now  the  new  marine  ho^tal  has  come  to 
take  its  place  and  meet  the  needs  of  the  vast  territory  which  It 
serves.  So.  we  welcome  this  latest  addition  to  our  modem  hos- 
pitals, and  congratulate  ourselves  and  the  people  of  our  section 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  seoi  fit  to  rebuild  the  niivtrlous 
institutiou  whldh  It  founded  on  this  btuil  nearly  06  yesrs  sgo. 
snd  extend  Its  hkwslTice  to  the  sick  and  Injured  wIm  srs  dlglbls 
from  the  SUtes  of  Tennesaee.  Ai^anass.  MIsrfMlppl.  northern 
Alabama,  and  soutiieastem  MianurL 

May  I  Bipicsn  our  appreciation  to  Surg.  Gen.  Tlionuw  Pszraa  sad 
Assistant  Surgeon  General  Christian  for  ths  uniform  cooperation 
iriilch  they  have  given  us  in  the  (iteration  of  the  marine  hospital  in 
Ifenmhis  and  la  the  formulation,  development,  sad  ooomletlon  of 
the  new  buildings?  We  regrst  that  Dr.  Parrsn  is  not  with  us 
today,  but  we  are  most  happj  to  liave  Dr.  Ohrtstisa.  It  was 
be  who  took  baA  to  Washiagton  the  vision  of  tbm  new  msrtais 
honltal  and  he  has  worked  loyally  and  fStttiAilly  for  its  fulfill- 
ment. Although  I  hsvs  called  on  him  penonsDy  or  by  tdephoos 
a  multitude  oftlBMS.  hs  hss  never  fSOsd  to  re^MBd  resdHy  sad 
wflllngSy.    We  are  very  much  IndSbted  to  him. 

Also,  let  me  welooms  to  Memphis  Mr.  W.  B.  Beyndds.  ths  Assist- 
snt  Director  of  Proeurenkent  of  the  Treasury  Dspsrtmsnt.  Mr. 
Beyndds  is  ons  of  ths  most  important  dBdals  in  ths  Govkb- 
Bkent  at  Washington,  and  the  cttce  whldi  he  Itdds  Invdvss 
tremendous  reapcnsfbllity.  He  is  wall  known  for  his  aaost  ex- 
cellent Judgment,  for  his  soUdtoos  csre  of  pubiie  funds,  snd  for 
his  Impartiality.  Hs  haa  been  most  courteous  and  considerate, 
and,  has  pirasnil  tlis  coostnaetton  of  the  new  buUdlags  with  sU 


ths 


In- 


We  cannot  «n«Mw>jmH  too  highly  the  outstanding  work  of  Lt.  OoL 
liuKm  S.  Lombard,  senior  surgeon  in  charge  of  ths  hoapltal  for 
the  last  4  years.  Be  eame  to  Memphis  a  straagar,  and  upon  taking 
over  tlie  assignaMnt  recognised  ths  abaotato  nscesdty  for  mod- 
smising  ths  hospltaL  Tills  he  set  about  to  do  with  a  flns^typa^ 
determlaatiOB  and  perslstenee.  Hs  genaratsd  great  eaUiMslaan 
for  ths  project,  and  it  was  hs  who  chsllengsd  my  Intsrart  in  tUs 
rsecnstraetioa  bf  the  hoapltsl  shortly  before  I  want  to  ' 
Bs  hss  worked  on  the  plans  sad  st  the 
ths  sslstliv  fSdUtlss  with 
Dr.  Loaabard  hss 


tlM  rulsB  of  ths  sarrtcs  reqotos  that  hs 
a  durereat  station,  even  though  it  is  • 
The  members  of  ths  staff  of  ths  hospital, 
tames,  nurses,  and  attsndaata  have  been  eBdsnt  in  thsIr 
snd  snthualastic  in  thatr  support  sf  ths  new  program,  and  I  wish 
that  I  could  caU  each  of  then  by  aasas.  Taday  wa  are  partlcu* 
larly  obligated  to  Od.  Bdward  MoOowaa  aad  ths  Memphis  chSptv 
of  the  Beeenre  Officers'  AssodatloB  for  qKtasortng  this  dsUghtful 
program,  and  I  want  to  thank  everyone  who  hss  had  a  part  in  it. 
It  Is  most  approprtato  and  in  lueplng  with  this  patriotic  occasion. 
Ttkoefore.  with  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  for  tliis  mieodid  gift 
from  our  generous  Government,  and  with  the  ferraiit  hops  that 
this  noble  institution  may  dally  increase  Its  usefulness  in  Ute  Add 
of  mwey.  we  dedicate  the  new  bulldingi  of  Uie  Memphle  Marina 
Hospital  In  the  spirit  of  these  beautiful  linos  which  our  dMunaiaff 
Mra.  Vlrgiaia  Fraaer  Boyle,  one  of  the  South'a  ntost  glftsd  posti^ 
has  written  eqiedally  for  us  today: 


•nitare  he  may  rest,  the  warder  of  the 
And  find  the  eaae  from  pain  that  skill  can  glvs: 
Where  Sdenes  waits  with  heeling  in  her  handi^ 
Th  l>lad  ths  wouads,  to  give  the  hope  to  Bva." 


IrelaBfPs  New  Deal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JAMES  L.  QUINN 

OP  PBMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  22, 1937 


AIX3RHBB  or  DAVID  L.  LA^ 

IgQWWBALTH  OP  PBWMSTLVAHIA.  AT  THB 
AWlTOAIi  RBUWICW,  AMdBHT  OBDl 
PTTTSBUBOH.  PA.,  JUMB  18,  1887 


OF  HnuBKUJUi,  inr 


Mr.  QUINN.  Mr.  Speatxr,  under  Iesv«  to  extead  mj 
marks.  I  include  the  f  cdlowlng  address  of  David  U  Lawranee, 
secretary  oi  tbe  Commoiiwealth  of  Pennsylyania.  st  tbs 
Ttdrty-third  Annual  Reunion  of  the  Andent  Order  of  HSber- 
nians,  at  Kennewood  Park.  Pittsburvh.  Saturdaj.  June  19, 
1937: 


sad  trlsnds  of 
hsrs  todsy  in  a  holiday  qsirit,  but  I  am  surs  that  wa  all 
la  this  ooesslon  fw^t^^^^g  symbolic  of  thoss  great  traditions  nur- 
tured by  the  Irish  psofris  on  Amaricaa  soli. 

Frar  the  past  83  years  reunions  such  as  this  havs  gtvan  oa  op- 
portunity to  rsvisw  ths  long  and  honorahls  history  ct  tlM  sons  sad 
daughters  of  Irdand  In  the  Mew  World.  More  than  that,  we  hava 
taken  from  them  Inarsased  devotion  to  the  great  prlar^lss  of 
Amsrtcan  democracy.  Proud  as  we  are  of  the  magntftnant  part 
the  Iriah  aad  those  of  Irish  descent  have  playad  la  ths  upbtUld- 
lag  of  ABMrlca.  that  very  pride  makas  aU  of  us  iMttw  dtlssns. 
eonflrmlag  ss  it  does  our  loyal^  to  a  Nation  that  Mdi  brsia  and 
Irish  blood  hss  halpsd  to  eroato. 

WbMk  Amsrtea  looiBsd  for  liS4>  in  ths  struggls  sgsiasl 
rhsie  could  it  Sad  mors  loyal  suppottsis  thsa  in 
history  for 


When  it  looked  for  defenders  of  democracy  and  htaaaa  liberty. 
BT  could  it  Bock  than  to  Irdsnd.  wtioss  proud  spirit  of 
human  iadspendencs  sad  paarionato  love  sf  liberty  are  ~ 


Aad  whsB  it  waatsd  mea  ready  to  offer  their  Uvea  la 
of  Justles.  sgala  it  was  Bidaad  that  oOSred  flgfatlag 
KaoK.  Solltvaa.  Moatgoaasry.  sad  ths  thonssnrts  of 
fought  sMs  by  side  wtth  Oaasral  Wadilagtaa  la  ths 
days  of  13m  netwimif 

It  WM  BO  aeddeat  that  on  ths  roil  of  Bsvdutlaaary 


iBMrfbed  such  btOi  nsmas  ss  Mad  Aattcoy  Wsyaa. 
John Bszry, Sto^Ma Moytaa.   Moris  it  say 
fTslgnarB  of  ths  Dadssatlon  of  ladspsBdeaes  were  of 

I  ased  aot  npiak  of  the  great  public  dBdala.  ths 
tbs  great  adaatlets.  aad  man  of  Isttem.  who  have 
yean  to  nutke  the  United  States  a  great  Nation, 
tlow  of  tbs  Mih  psopls  sre  part  of  ths  vsry  wsip  sad 

history. 

All  this  Is  wdl  known  to  aU  of  yon.    It  is  a  stosy 
growsoHL    But  we  do  art  live  la  ths  psst    wsliveinths 
aad  for  the  fnt«e.    It  is  of  the  present  I 

la  the  MsfPfiiff^  hours  of  our  rscsnt 
IxMk  ilTniit  by  tbs  Biilllcas  rsUisd  to  ths  baaaMs  of 
MSwDeaL    la  that  crisis,  ss  to  aU  othsr  set 
tbodMBuMsot  ths  tissss  wtth  rare  eouraca  aad  higb 

Why  wera  tbty  for  tbs  Hsw  Deal?    They  bsBsved  in  t^ 
suu  hsUove  in  ii  bsesMss  it  rspresepts  ths  tbiasi  ttasf ' 
play.  s«aaUlgr  of  oppsstnnlty,  sni 


It  of 
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IMaad  iMd  •  iMW  deal  long  btf  ora  we  bad  tt.  and  todsy  tb* 
giowiTiM  la  opermUoii  tbcra  far  guxpaai  our  own  in 

%«•  1023.  wtMO  tbe  IrUh  PMe  State  ma  aaUbllShed.  Ireland 
has  had  a  new  deaL  R  wm  begun  under  tbe  Coagrave  government, 
and  It  baa  been  dafveloped  under  Uie  De  Valera  government. 

Tbe  gzowtb  of  Iroland'a  new  deal  hae  been  amazing,  particularly 
wben  w«  conalder  tbat  tbe  Irtah  Free  State  baa  only  one-tblrd  tbe 
population  of  Pennsylvania.  „  „      .  ^».  _.*- 

We  bere  In  America  are  proud  of  our  Tenneaeee  Valley  Autborlty. 
But  Irtfand  baa  had  a  T.  V.  A.  for  years  on  tbe  River  Shannon.  - 
The  Shannon  hydroelectric  development  waa  built  at  a  coat  of 
$80000,000.  It  leprecenta  one  of  tbe  largeat  developments  In 
Mutopa  in  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Work  waa  started  In  1935.  and 
4  jtun  later  tbe  Shannon  waa  fumlsblng  steady,  cheap  electric 
pcmer  to  pncttcaUy  all  of  the  20  ooruntlea  of  tbe  Free  State.  With 
tbat  baa  come  the  qiread  of  home  eomf  orta,  of  new  dvlllaatlon.  to 
petqde  In  remote  areas— «nd  from  tbe  very  beginning  it  has  more 
than  paid  Ita  way.  ^   ,         ,  ^^ 

We  t>»'T»^  we  are  advanced  In  bousing  and  alum  dearanoe.  Yet. 
while  our  own  bousing  program  lags.  Ireland  goes  ahead.  Already 
more  than  50.000  bouses  have  been  built  or  reconstructed.  Includ- 
ing thmiwni**  of  low-«ost  labaren*  cottages,  as  well  as  low-cost 
bomea  lor  average  workers.  Tbe  dty  of  Dublin  alone  Is  building 
15.000  homes  and  tbe  etty  of  Cork  4.000. 

We  have  only  recentty  established  old-age  pensions,  blind  pen- 
glong,  and  unenu;>loyment  compensation.  Ireland  baa  had  them  for 
veers,  spending  nr  mose  per  oqilta  than  we. 

In  educatlan  tbe  trend  In  Ireland  has  been  tbe  same.  We  are 
Just  i»rg«"''«"g  to  consolidate  nsal  schools  on  a  large  scale.  They 
did  It  yean  ago.  Tbey  have  buUt  new  teachers  colleges  and  new 
voeatfamal  tralidng  schools.  Tbey  furnish  free  school  bussea.  free 
meala  and  luncbea  for  poor  diUdrm.  free  dental  and  medical  care, 
free  college  scbolarahlpa  for  honor  pupUa.  ^  ,  ^     ^^ 

Tbdr  pubUe-bealtb  program  la  considered  a  modd  for  tbe  world. 
Bubstentlal  loans  and  expert  hdp  have  been  given  to  local  com- 
munltlea  for  new  sanitary  facilities  and  new  boqiltals.  In  a  short 
10  vears  tbey  have  made  a  60-peroent  reduction  In  deaths  from 
conlaaknM  iHsnassa    an  almost  unprecedented  adiievement. 

Itornew  loads  akme  tbe  Fkee  SUte  baa  spoat  wdl  over  $40,000.- 
000,  and  m  a  countey  leas  than  half  tbe  slae  of  Pennsylvania,  that 
represents  a  vast  and  oonqirebensive  highway  program. 

Tou  may  ncall  that  tbe  Rooeevelt  administration's  resettlement 
project  was  considered  wildly  radical.  Tet  Ireland  has  been  stead- 
&  leeiiltllng  its  farmers,  taking  them  from  barren  lands,  and 
issatabllibH^  tbam  In  tbe  rlcfa  and  fertile  oountlea.  Ita  entire 
agricultural  program  in  many  waya  waa  a  forerunner  of  our  own 
A.  A.  A.  Tbe  Oovemment  guarantees  the  farmer  a  market  for  his 
product  and  guarantees  a  normal  market  price.  OaQtrd  of  Im- 
pcr«i»  aubstdlsa.  and  eq;Mrt  laboratory  and  experimental  servioea. 
all  have  contributed  to  make  poeslhle  In  4  short  years  the  preeer- 
vatkm  of  tbe  entire  Irish  market  for  the  Irish  farmer.  Back  In 
toas  Zialaiid  produced  ockly  SH  percent  of  the  wheat  It  conmnned. 
MOW  n  ijsoducea  100  percent  and  baa  no  wheat  Inqwrta  at  an. 
rtm  aams  la  true  with  beet  sugar.  Fbur  yoara  ago  Ireland  bought 
all  of  Ita  beet  sugar  from  other  countriea.  Tbday  It  produoea  00 
psreant  of  Ito  own  siq>ply. 

Dte  In  America  are  rightly  proud  of  our  legislation  for  tbe  pro- 
taetloB  of  labor.  In  Ireland,  over  a  period  of  only  3  years,  em- 
plQfmeat  baa  Increaaed  40  percent  and  more  than  300  new  fao- 
torlca  have  been  opened.  "nM  Irish  worker  was  protected  by  his 
Oovemment  wben  the  *"~"^«^"  worker  waa  still  the  "forgotten 
maB."  Baton  any  mMtufaeturer  recelvea  a  Ucense  to  q[>erate  in 
Iralairf  be  must  comply  wttb  Oovernment-malnta inert  wage  stand- 
ards, mazbnum-bour  laws,  and  strlot  sanitary  requirements. 

Hm  boga  of  Ireland,  formerly  praetleaUy  waataland.  are  being 
developed.  Alrporta  and  ■eaports  are  being  constructed  with 
^fwwit  unbdlavabla  rapMlty.  Plana  are  bow  under  way  for  inter- 
national air  service.  Badlo  stations  and  telepbone  Unee  are  going 
UP  on  all  atdea. 

Socially  and  eeonomlcally.  IreUnd  la  devdoping  through  Its  own 
new  dMl.  and  ttirough  tbe  courageoua  pioneering  spirit  of  Its 
people.  It  Is  tbat  same  spirit  In  our  country  which  bee  bdped  to 
aake-  oar  own  Mew  Deal  tbe  wonder  of  the  world.  I«or  Is  there 
T^»iyMtf»>g  radical  m  tbeae  devdopmenta.  Ooneervattvea  and  liberals 
allka  iMn*  pot  tbsir  sbouldar  to  the  whad  to  make  tbem  poadble. 
no  osM  T'****  ttw*  the  coat  la  too  great.  In  fact,  tbe  first 
Government  loan  of  $50,000,000,  aa  far  back  aa  1083.  waa  oversub- 
acrlbed  by  gMuOOOjrwo  In  a  few  days.  MUr  baa  there  been  any 
coirfllet  between  tbla  swift  sodal  devidopment  and  the  ancient 
jaitb  of  ttaa  XkMi  peqila.  Tbe  Wna  State  la  80  psffooxt  CatboUc. 
aa  Sm  In  Its  IbStb  aa  aver  befor*  In  blatory.  Tbe  parldi  prleat 
or  tba  py^  Uahop  alaaost  tnvaitebly  dedicatee  the  new-deal  en- 
ttsislees  td  the  Mab  Wtaa  State,  wbetber  they  be  housing,  bydro- 
dectrle  planta.  or  new  bli^waysL 

Tbe  story  of  ftdand^  new  deal  Is  abnoat  aa  tas^trlng  aa  tbe  great 
blatory  of  Ireland.  I  cannot  do  much  more  than  touch  upon  It 
here.  Bat  ft  te  a  ddDonatratlan  of  tha  great  spirit  of  tbe  Irtsh 
poofto.  tbe  same  ^trtt  tbat  baa  helipad  ao  nobly  not  only  In  the 
bulldliv  of  oar  oouivtry  but  M  tbe  aolutlan  d-tta  prohlema  m 
tlmea  ef  daaoa  and  dlstasee. 
The  mixtk  «f  bomanlty  wbleh  sbowa  Itself  In  our  great  eodal 
and  tbe  MrngTeaslve  sptrtt  wbldai  la  manlf eated  In  our 
soda  devdopmnta.  baa  tta  aoontanart  in  Ireland  aa 
wo  who  have  faced  the  ptoUeaas  of  deprtsrton  during 
sen  can  wan  aflord  to  take  off  our  bate  to  Ireland, 
ry  la  anoBf  the  greatest  of  all  vbrtoea.  I  fed  tbat 
IB  f^  gathering  today  there  Is  demonatratad  tbat  love  of  our 


own  land  Is  amplUled  rather  than  diminished  by  our  reverence  for 
tbe  great  traditions  of  Ireland.  It  seems  to  me  that  while  we 
at  all  times  profess  cur  allegiance  to  our  coxmtry,  on  such  occa- 
sions as  this  we  make  a  public  pledge  of  that  alliance  not  only 
as  individuals  but  as  a  group — a  group  dedicated  to  the  highest 
and  best  Ideals  of  American  life,  ready  as  our  forbears  have  always 
been  to  make  any  sacrlflce  In  order  that  oiu*  American  democracy 
may  go  forward. 

Today  America  is  pioneering  In  a  new  social  and  economic  era, 
and  the  spirit  of  a  people  who  built  a  T.  V,  A.  on  the  Shannon, 
i^ille  ours  was  only  an  economist's  dream,  will  be  with  us  all 
and  with  America  in  the  years  that  lie  before  us. 


General  Welfare  Act  of  1937 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILL  ROGERS 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  22, 1937 


RBSOLUTTON  ENACTED  BY  OKLAHOMA  LEOISLATDBE 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congressional  Rxcoed. 
I  wish  to  insert  a  resolution  enacted  by  the  regular  session 
of  the  Sixteenth  Legislature  of  Oklahoma.  The  author  of 
this  resolution  is  the  Honorable  Felix  Church,  a  member  of 
the  Oklahoma  State  Senate.    The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

A  resolution  memcu^allzing  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statea  of 
Amtflca  to  pass  H.  R.  4199,  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  2d  day  of  Febriiary  1937  and  known  as  the 
General  Welfare  Act  o<  1937 
To   the  Pretident   and   the   Congress   of   the    United   States   of 
America: 
Your  menuniallst,  the  Sixteenth  Legislature  of  the  State   of 
Oklahoma,  respectfully  represents: 

Our  Nation  as  a  whole  and  our  people  as  Individual  tinits  at 
the  Nation  are  sulfering  from  and  because  of  a  general  paralysis 
of  business.  Industry,  and  trade. 

The  stagnation  in  business,  from  whatever  cause  or  causes 
originated,  has  and  still  is  causing  enormous  loss  everywhere 
equally  to  concentrated  capital  engaged  in  the  basic  industries 
(tf  our  country  and  also  the  individual  citizenry  of  our  Nation, 
carrying  with  It  on  the  crest  of  its  foremost  waves,  misery,  suf- 
fering, and  want  to  those  of  limited  means,  who,  because  of  this 
depression  In  industry  and  trade  are  deprived  of  earning  their 
daily  wage,  in  order  that  they  might  relieve  the  gnawing  pangs  of 
hunger  or  clothe  the  weakening  body  against  the  rigors  of  misery 
and  poverty. 

These  deplorable  conditions  are  so  widespread  and  universal 
m  the  extent  to  which  they  affect  the  citizenry  of  the  Nation 
that  it  is  breeding  a  dangerous  discontent,  fostering  strikes,  in- 
stilling the  idea  of  communism,  and  is  wholly  destructive  of  the 
morale  of  a  large  and  growing  number  oi  people  to  such  extent 
as  to  give  the  gravest  warning  and  apprehension  for  the  safety 
of  the  General  Government. 

It  la  apparent  that  so  long  as  the  general  pcqpulace  of  the 
Nation  has  no  buying  power  nor  the  opportunity  to  create  a 
buying  power  that  any  effort  to  stimulate  either  trade  or  industry 
must  of  necessity  be  sporadic  in  Its  native  and  in  the  end  a 
falliire  as  has  been  repeatedly  proven. 

All  efltirts  so  far  in  the  giving  of  relief  have  either  been  local 
in  character  or  i4q>lled  for  the  relief  of  certain  classee  of  cltiaens 
or  to  stabilize  or  stimulate  certain  trades  oe  indiistriee,  and  that 
all  like  prtyosals  made  by  financial  and  Industrial  leaders  and  by 
many  Members  of  the  honorable  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
are  of  a  like  diaracter  and.  as  your  memorialists  f uUy  believe,  must 
In  the  end  also  fail  to  meet  the  Nation's  needs. 

Without  decrying  the  potential  local  or  class  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  such  measures  so  sponsored,  we  would  call  yotir 
attention  to  a  measure  of  proposed  legislation  which  we  believe 
wonld  meet  the  Nation's  need  and  give  immediate  relief  to  all 
who  need.  The  proposed  legislation  we  propose  is  known  as  the 
Ooieral  Welfare  Act  of  1937.  H.  R.  4199,  which  is  simple,  self- 
executing,  self-liquidating,  and  Nation-wide  in  its  appUcatlon. 
It  doea  not  contemplate  any  changes  in  our  Government  or  the 
establishment  of  any  new  departments.  In  support  of  this  ccn- 
struetlve  leglslatkm.  it  is  the  primary  duty  of  aU  civillaed  govern- 
ments to  provide  its  subjects  and  citizens  with  a  flexible,  liquid, 
rapid-movhig  medium  of  exchange,  whose  value  must  be  kept 
fairly  constant  and  whose  flow  throiigh  channels  at  trade  and  com- 
merce must  be  ccmstant  and  unintem^ited. 

First.  Available  records  indicate  the  following  burdraa  now  honw 
by  dtlaens  of  the  United  States,  to  wit: 


and  upkeep  ot  poQrti< 
T76.000 
AU  forma  of  relief  work 


and 


wttb 

._  $3,800,000,000 
80.000,000.000 
18, 000, 000. 000 


..  85.000,000.000 


Ooat  of  all  forma  of  crime 

Goat  to  labor  by  reaaosi  at  tower 
of  time  (1882) 

Loea  by  strlkea  (1837).  S7300JOOO  daya. 

Loes  to  trade  and  Indos^  unknown,  but  amwUlng. 

Second.  It  wUl  bring  about  the  abOMahment  of  the  "poorhoosesT 
and  "poorfanns"  now  «wi«t^na<i  by  the  eoontlea  and  Statea  at 
a  ooat  at  bUlknM  at  doUars. 

Third.  It  will  aava  bllllona  of  dollars  now  being  apeaat  by  the 
State  and  Federal  Oovemmenta  to  feed  and  dotha  the  unemidoyed 
and  xmprcrfltable  and  queetiooable  projecta. 

Fourth.  It  win  aave  mllUona  of  doUais  now  being  ooatmnifeed 
to  provide  State  and  local  eharltlea.  work  for  the  unemployed, 
and  it  will  enormously  reduce  the  neoeestty  at  oontrlbutlons  to 
such  organizations  as  the  Bed  Cross  and  community  chests  which 
Is  now  a  direct  drain  on  buslneaa  and  wage  eamera.  amounting 
to  mlUlona  of  doUara. 

Fifth.  It  will  save  millions  of  dollars  to  those  now  paying  hard- 
earned  premlxmas  for  old-age  annuity  Jnsuranoe.  malntalnert  now 
by  inlvate  corporations  and  sold  now  by  insurance  companlea  for 
eommlasloQS  and  profit. 

Sixth.  It  will  save  millions  of  dollars  mow  qient  to  maintain 
cdd  soldiers'  homea  by  the  Government,  as  weU  aa  old  paoptels 
homes  maintained  by  trade-unlona  and  prof  ess  Ions. 

Seventh.  It  will  save  miUicHis  of  dollars  now  qient  by  the  tax- 
payers to  pay  penalons  to  old  aoldlera.  Army  oOoers,  judges,  and 
other  retired  dvU  seivice  Govonment  employees  and  other  aged 
dtlaens  who  are  now  reodving  an  inadequate  ammint  aa  a 
pension. 

Bghth.  It  wfll  eave  bfUlona  of  dollars  annually  In  the  field  of 
crime.  Our  penal  InstltutlooB  are  now  overcrowded  with  the 
youth  who  turned  to  crime  In  desperation  and  reeentment  against 
want  and  lack  of  opportunity  in  a  land  of  wealth  and  abun- 
danoe.  Ifilllons  of  our  youths  wlU  be  saved  from  a  life  of  crime, 
and  thouaanda  now  in  penal  instttutlone  wUl  be  saved  by  aoclety 
and  be  put  to  work  In  reqiectable  and  sdf -suatalnlng  oecupatlona. 

It  will  make  room  for  the  thousands  of  young  people  who  are 
every  year  being  graduated  from  our  institutions  of  learning,  ao 
that  tbey  might  be  profitably  employed.  Through  Inventive 
genius  rellef-eavlng  machlnea  of  every  kind  and  dsacrlptloa  have 
caused  a  discharge  of  millions  of  employees  and  have  Increased 
unemployment,  while  Increasing  a  proAt  for  a  few.  while  the 
common  people  pay  taxes  to  sui^xnt  the  unemployed  which  these 
labor-aavhig  machjnea  and  devices  have  created. 

Whertfore  your  memorialist  prays  that  you  examine  carefully 
Into  all  of  the  merlta  of  the  aforesaid  General  Welfare  Act  of 
18S7,  House  Resolution  No.  4199,  and  that  you  devote  to  it  your 
most  mtmrn^inf^  analysis  of  its  merits,  and  If  yon  find,  as  we  be- 
lieve you  will,  that  this  plan  has  to  its  credit  an  of  the  merlta 
that  we  claim  for  it.  that  your  honorable  body  will  at  onee  enact 
It  into  law,  to  the  end  that  Industry  and  trade  may  be  placed  at 
normal,  that  labor  may  have  a  chance  to  earn  Ks  wage,  that  the 
general  morale  of  tbe  country  may  be  restored,  and  tbat  want  and 
Buffering  may  be  drtvon  from  our  land,  as  wa  baUeva  It  wm — 
1)  rreeerve  and  perpetuate  our  political  Industry; 

3)  Will  produce  ecxaiomlfi  freedom  for  our  people; 
8)  wm  xvsolt  In  a  high  degree  of  sodal  lusUor,  and 

4)  Will  restore  proqierity  to  our  Nation. 


-    \ 
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The  Yetcrans  of  Our  Wars— The  Fisfat  in  Concress 
for  the  Bonus— Neutrality  and  Antiprofiteains: 
Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  22, 1937 


AnnRKHS  OF  BOir.  ICABTIN  F.  SMITH.  OF  WASHUfOTQIT,  AT 
TBE  NATIONAL  ANNUAL  LOYALTT  CSUDRATION.  BMU}  IN 
THI  CITT  AUmTUHtlUM  AT  NOBFCHJC,  TA^  ICABCH  31.  1887 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Waafalngton.  Mr.  j^Dealcer,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  ranaito  in  the  Rjboou.  I  Insert  an  addre>s  dettr- 
ered  by  me  at  tbe  National  Annual  Loyalty  Cektaratton, 
held  In  the  dty  auditorium  at  Norfolk.  Va^  March  21.  1937. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 


Mr.  GXudrman,  dtaUngulsiied  fueatSk  aay 
and  gentlemen.  tlUa  baa  been  a  moat  dallgbttui  day  tor  Mm. 
Bmtth  and  myaelf .  and  our  ^ipredatlon  of  your  wonderful  bo^ 
pltaUty  cannot  be  sauieasiiil  in  werda.  Ov  Halt  to  tlia  naivy 
yard  at  Ptitaiiiumh.  tbm  Nocfoft  Bfatal  Baaa.  Ospa  IImiij,  Vir- 
ginia Beach,  and  other  pdnte  at  Interest  baa  been  moat  enj(9abla. 


I  am  more  than  ba|»y  to  ba  a  gnest  la  Hba 
trtet  at  ny  colleague.  Bon.  Noaauw  B.  Bamim 
ber  of  Vbm  Oooamlttee  an  Blvers  and  Baibora  oC 
Bepreeentetltes,  and  during  this  seaalon  your 
appeared  before  our  ooasmlttee  on  three  different  ooeaalons  In 
the  Interest  of  your  Lafayette  Blver  nhannei -deepening  project 
for  yadit-basln  anchorage,  for  dredging  for  gaaeral  anaborage  In 
your  Portsmouth-Norfou  Barbor.  and  la  tha  Intaraat  of  aatl« 
poUution  leglalatlon  to  protect  and  aave  your  oyater  and  flah 
Industilea  as  waU  aa  your  valuable  bathing  beaches.  Meadleaa 
to  say.  Congreesman  HsMxx.TOir  baa  been  aettve  In  hia  own  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Naval  Affairs,  and  Is  making  a  raoord  at  WaahlactQii 
of  which  you.  his  constituents,  and  be  himsaif  may  waU  feel 
proud. 

I  deqdy  ^nKedate  the  generous  words  at  Intaoduetlaa  by  aay 
Mend.  Htm.  W.  B.  Shafer.  Jr..  who  at  a  ateetlng  bald  la  thia 
very  building  a  few  daya  after  tbe  annlstloe  waa  stgaad  In  Iglt. 
started  the  campaign  for  the  payment  at  adjusted  sunlue  eoaa* 
pensatlon  to  tha  veterans  of  the  World  War.  and  I  eeteem  It  a  blgh 
banor  to  be  your  speaker  at  this  annual  edebratkm  at  that  ha- 
portaat  evcBt.  It  la  true,  aa  OaBsrade  Shafer  has  stated,  tbat  I 
voted  agaluBt  tba  ao-«alled  Boooaaay  Act  In  tbe  opening  daya 
at  tbe  Seventy-third  Oocvrsas  In  IBSS.  that  I  ssrved  for  two 
terms  as  a  member  at  the  steering  coaamlttee  selected  by  Con- 
greesman WSMHT  Famaw.  of  Texas,  to  Isad  the  fight  for  pay- 
ment at  tbe  adjusted  eervlca  companeatkm.  and  that  In  the  last 
Ooogreas  I  iponsored  the  bill  a^Uch  restored  in  fuU  the  penstmns 
to  tbe  veterans  at  tbe  Spanish-American  War. 

I  count  It  one  of  tbe  happiest  prlvUegee  of  my  life  tbat  I  have 
bad  the  <^q>ortunlty  to  cooperate  with  my  colleegues  in  those 
worthy  dforte  to  mete  out  juatloe  to  tbe  veterans  of  our  wars. 
whose  cause  baa  been  just;  and  I  wl^  I  had  tbe  time  to 
call  the  roll  of  nsmee  of  tbe  hundreds  of  my  oolleaguss  In  Oon- 
grees  who  rtuserys  to  be  remembered  In  this  loyal^  odebratlon — 
which  I  note  In  your  program  you  deeerlbe  as  being  bald  **la 
honor  oC  tbe  veterana*  trtanda  In  Omtgrees."  I  am  alao  ^ad  to 
note  tbe  pressnoe  on  this  platform  of  Oomrada  Morrts  A.  Bsals. 
editor  and  pubUaber  of  Plain  Tslk  Magaalne.  vrtko  baa  bean  one 
of  tha  leadsra  for  many  yeaa  In  every  flgbt  for  laglalatlaa  la  ttaa 
Interest  of 


Booif  OMT  acr 


lasa 


I  opposed  tbe  so-caned  Boonomy  Act  In  19S8  becauae  It  reduced 
the  beneflte  to  the  vaterana.  and  particularly  tha  disabled  and 
hoq>ltallBed  veterans  of  the  World  War  and  tba  grlaaled  vaterana 
of  the  great  volunteer  army  of  the  Spanish-American  War.  WeU 
do  I  recaU  the  assuranoea  given  on  tha  floor  of  the  Bouae.  which 
Influenced  some  Membera,  but  which  I  refuaed  to  accept,  tbat  tha 
disabled  veterans  would  be  protected  and  tbe  ^««"«t*'  War  vet- 
eimns  would  be  treated  generously.  Tou  know  what  happened. 
The  beneflte  to  tbe  disabled,  crippled— tbe  bait,  tbe  lama,  and  tba 
blind — wexa  cut  ruthlessly,  thousands  of  veterana  In  luMpltala 
were  fordbly  ejected  fkom  their  beds  of  pain,  and  even  our  com- 
rades aflUeted  with  tbe  dread  malady  of  tuberculoala  ware  turned 
adrift  to  die.  I  am  proud  of  my  vote  against  that  vldoua  maaaura. 
I  said  then,  and  repeat  now.  that  rather  than  take  gl  away  from 
the  defenders  at  oar  country  we  should  tnerease  tba  tnoooM  tassa 
in  tbe  b^her  brackete  on  ttia  *Veollea"  f ortuaae  of  tbla  omiatry 
ami  tbe  Inberttanoa  tana  on  tba  Mg  mllttoB-doUar 


Ttta  contest  for  payment  of  tbe  adjusted  am  ilus  earttBeatm  to 
the  veterans  of  tba  Wortd  War  waa  teng  and  bitter  and  bad  ta 
be  waged  against  tramendoua  odds.  I  salute  our  oomrada.  Mr. 
SBAvaa  of  Mlrhlgaw.  for  tba  aoMa  part  ba  bad  in  atarttng  tba 
agitation,  and  to  Congreesman  WanBr  PaTstAM.  of  Tssaa.  Who 
waa  with  you  at  your  oalebratlon  last  ysar.  I  give  tbe  greatest 
crsdlt  for  the  long  flgbt  be  esnted  oa  tn  tbe  BaOa  at  Cangrsaa 
which  culminated  In  final  vtetory  last  year.  I  have  eCten  re- 
marked tbat  It  waa  Ironleal.  if  not  tragle,  that  wa  aettlad 
prompUy  and  liberally  wttb  tbe  war  eoBtraetora  wbo  bad  tba 
10-pvoent-ptna-eoat  aontmeti.  wttli  tba  war  profltaiM  who  pra- 
eented  large  elalma  against  ttaa  Govenunmt.  and  wttb  ttaa  raU- 
roada  wboee  claims  arose  out  of  tbe  administration  of  their 
propertlea  by  ttaa  Mdsral  Ooeemment  during  tba  war,  and  wa 
thus  paid  out  mllllana  and  blUloDs  of  doUan:  but  tba 
went  down  Into  ttaa  traaetaaa  for  gl  per  day  and  faced 
many  of  whom  were  malmad  and  crlpplad  bad  to  wait  IS 
before  tbelr  oompenaattan  was  adjusted.  Bowavar.  *"Tla  batter 
late  than 


tj 


fnrttaar  neutrality 
of  Pepieasntatlfva.  and  I  waa  glad  to  Jotai  wltta 
BaaoLTow  and  our  otbar  coUaaguse  In  giving  It  my 
port  and  voting  for  ite  paasage.    I  beUeve  tbat  pnldic  aentlmant 
m  our  couuUy  ts  o^rarwhelmlngly  In  favor  of  ~ 
and  agaliHt  war.   We  aU  loatba  and  bate  war,  wbWBi  H  a 
to  mankind     We  are  datsrmlnsd  to  never  agal 
In  a  foreign  war  If  we  can  poeafbly  prevent  It.    We 
providing  tbat  our  dtlaens  wm  travel  on  tba  high  aaaa  la  * 
sbaU  do  ao  at  tbelr  own  peril  and  that  aU  trade. 
fiB^^i^i««l  dealings  wltta  tboae  aattona  engaged  la 
ao  ttwt  oar  patantt  of  doUacs  wlU  mt  Jeopardlae  aad 
tbe  Uvae  of  osir  yuuug  man. 

Tba  Ufa  of  aaa  iinartran  boy  Is  worth  more  than  aU  tba 
stained  mUUona  ttwt  J.P.  Motgan  *  Co.  urnOa  oot  of  ttaa  WaiM 
I  bold  In  my  band  aaoviMa  from  tbe  autoMograpby  of 


» 

i 

i 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


oar  Ambaoaador  to  Omnmaj  during  the  ww.  which 

,,^,^|,|^  ths  tect  that  out  ot  the  proocede  «t  the  lint  liberty  Loan 
wa  took  iq>  the  ovardrafta  of  H00,0004>00  due  J.  P.  Mfflrgan  ft  Co. 
fton  the  Allied  Powen.  Thia  fact  waa  carefully  concealed  from  the 
Amerlcaa  people  and  haa  <mly  been  revealed  In  the  peat  few  yeaza. 


FBOvxxaama  xif 

I  have  peruaed  one  of  the  few  coptee  whldi  are  attU  extant  of 
Senate  Document  No.  380.  Sixty-fourth  Oongreea.  eecond  Beeslon. 
Oorporata  Wnrr*T*t'  ^"^  Oovemment  Bevenuea,  which  ahowa  the 
eamlnga  of  acane  Sl^fiOO  corporations  which  earned  In  excees  of  16 
.  percent  en  their  capital  stock  during  the  war  period,  moat  of  them 
as  high  aa  several  htmdred  and  many  of  them  as  high  aa  a  thousand 
peraent  on  their  cspltaUcatlon.  This  report,  my  friends,  proved  so 
sstODlahliv  In  Its  revelatlona  and  dlscloeures  thet  Congress  back 
than  foUowtof  -Om  war  feared  to  mAe  It  public,  and  It  waa  imme- 
diately supiwi— sil  and  withdrawn  from  circttlatUm.  It  is  without 
doubt  the  moat  iti""-**-*^  and  damning  indictment  of  proAtcerlng 
In  watUaae  to  be  fbund  anywhere  In  the  hlatory  of  the  world  and 
vary  few  peraona  know  of  tta  eslatenoe.  Thle  document  prceents  in 
Its  many  thousands  of  eolunina  of  cold  flguree  a  lurid  tale  of  perttdy, 
■wlee.  greed,  high  crime,  and  treeaon  which  cannot  fall  to  arouse 
the  ilgiiteoaa  ladlgnatlan.  anger,  and  hatred  toward  war  of  every 
normal  humaa  betag.  My  fellow  Amertrans.  It  presents,  indeed,  a 
it*«>r*»<^'  and  helllah  contrast  to  the  casualty  lists,  lists  of  the 
nsnwse  of  ttie  wounded  and  killed,  who  sacriflced  life,  limb,  and 
fwlth.  and  tlie  myrlada  who  sustained  flnandal  and  material  loesse 
ea  a  leault  at  the  war.  which  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  after  his 
sad  espertencea  with  the  dlplomata  and  atateamen  of  Europe,  de- 
dared  la  hla  ti««««H»-««»»n*— »*  waa  nothing  but  a  commercial  war 


iWMnn  OUT  or  wsa 
I  atrongty  favor  the  enactment  of  legislation  during  this  session 
•f  Cbngrees  whk^  will  abeolutdy  prevent  profiteering  in  wartime, 
ao  that  nevar  again  wlU  be  repeated  this  tragedy  of  the  World 
War  which  we  have  deecrlbed  when  our  young  men  faced  death 
la  the  trendiea  for  a  dollar  a  day  while  at  home  thousands  became 
odlUonatrea  and  coined  huge  fortunes  out  of  the  blood  and  tears 
and  aaerfflesa  of  the  midtltudes  of  our  people.  If  man  power  is 
to  be  oonaertpted.  then  I  favor  ecmscrlpting  every  dollar  of  wealth 
and  every  pleos  of  eervioeable  property  in  the  land  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war.  I  alao  favor  the  manufacture  of  war  munitions 
by  ths  Federal  Oovemment  Itself,  for  I  flxmly  beUere  thet  if  this 
policy  were  In  effect  and  enforced  throughout  the  world  we  would 
and  war  and  the  Angel  of  Peace  would  q>xead  her  snow-white  wings 
over  an  the  homee  of  manlrtnd.  for  when  we  demonetize  war  we 


lly  ftlenda.  there  la  one  debt  our  Government  can  never  fully 
dlBOhargB.  and  that  Is  the  debt  we  owe  to  thoee  noble  men  and 
women  who  have  ssrred  our  country  In  its  hour  of  greatest  need. 
We  eaa  only  paitlaDy  dlseharga  this  obligation  by  the  payment 
of  |ftns1*«»*^  and  baneflta  to  our  acddiera  and  sailors,  their  widows 
and  orphans.  Slaoe  I  hava  been  a  Member  of  Congrees  I  have  bit- 
terly opposed  an  legislation  dsalgned  to  reduce  these  payments  to 
the  veterana  of  our  ware  and  their  dmendents.  and  h»vt  actively 
favored  aU  legislatlo&  to  Increase  mxai.  paymenta,  and  Intend  to 
continue  thia  poUcy  aa  long  aa  I  am  in  public  Ufa,  tor  I  am  deeply 
eottvlnoed  that  any  other  policy  la  un-Amorican  and  is  xmworthy 
of  the  rlehaat,  the  noblest,  the  grandest,  and  the  most  glorious 
BepubUe  upon  whldi  the  son  haa  ever  ahone,  our  own  beloved 
Uhttod  Statea  of 


Chcsapemke  Baj  Bridge 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  ALLEN 

OF  MILAWAKB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  SEPBESEMTATIVES 

Tme9da9»  Jv»e  21, 19S7 

lfr.AUJEirofDBlswin.  ICr.  Speaker.  I  have  intnxluced  in 
ttie  W^UBt  a  bin  numbered  H.  R.  7597.  irtiich  ae^s  to  pcoylde 
for  the  eooalnieUoQ  of  a  Mdge  acroa  Chesapeake  Bay  at  the 

loeatfaii  In  the  tmmediate  vtetaiitiy  cf 
UtL,  and  llatapeake.  Md.  Tliere  has  kng  been  a 
real  need  for  such  a  bridge  and  the  aiMBtton  as  to  why  it  has 
not  heretofotte  been  buOt  can  be  best  answered  by  the  citiaens 
of  Maryland.  It  is  now  a  national  fue.  however,  and  the  bill 
I  have  Introdueed  protiding  for  Us  eonstnictton  is  as  aaxh  an 
bfll  as  any  bOI  that  has  ever  been  introduced  in 


So  aferoBidly  do  I  bdleve  In  the  real  merit  of  my  bill  that  I 
intend  to  wok  for  Its  passage  evety  minute  of  my  stay  In 
OoncrcBB.  If  my  efforts  in  this  direction  are  helpful  to  this 
pnleelk  X  viB  eonsUer  my  time  wefl  spent.- 


The  Un  I  have  introduced  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  through  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  to  con- 
struct this  bridge  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,000.  It  also  provides 
that  the  bridge  shall  be  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  as  a  toll  bridge  until  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  has  been 
collected  and  is  returned  to  the  United  States  at  a  reasonable 
interest  rate.  After  this  Is  done  the  bridge  is  to  be  turned 
over  to  a  State  agency,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  as  Congress 
may  see  fit.  The  $10,000,000  cost  of  this  bridge,  therefore, 
will  not  be  a  gift  or  a  grant  to  any  particular  section,  but 
simply  a  loan,  the  repayment  of  which  is  baclced  up  by  gilt- 
edged  security.  The  bridge  will  have  25  years  in  which  to 
pay  for  itself,  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  will  do  so  in  half 
that  time. 

The  project  is  most  certainly  economically  sound,  and  the 
small  amount  of  money  involved  for  the  great  amount  of 
good  that  will  result  wlU  be  returned  to  the  Government 
manyfold  for  future  generations  to  come. 

Not  only  would  this  bridge  benefit  the  citizens  of  Delaware, 
but  also  those  living  on  the  entire  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  In  giving  quicker  transportation  to  this  area 
it  would  benefit  also  every  State  in  the  Union  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  It  will  eliminate  the  nuisance  of  ferries, 
which  are  the  only  present  means  of  transportation  across 
the  bay,  necessitating  a  delay  at  times  of  from  40  minutes  to 
2  hours  and  40  minutes.  I  have  on  many  occasions  seen 
automobiles  lined  up  for  miles  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
find  a  place  on  an  overcrowded  ferry.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
such  a  condition  is  not  unusual  at  aU.  It  can  be  seen  most 
any  time,  and  in  this  age  of  activity  time  means  money,  and 
this  bridge  would  certainly  be  a  real  timesaver. 

The  bridge  is  bound  to  come  eventually.  There  is  a  public 
demand  for  it  on  every  hand  that  will  not  go  unanswered.  In 
my  short  experience  in  Congress  I  have  conferred  with  many 
of  my  colleagues,  and  I  have  yet  to  find  one  who  Is  not  sympa- 
thetic to  this  project.  They  all  feel  that  it  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  benefits  that  could  be  given  to  the  eastern  section 
of  the  United  States.  The  steadily  increasing  population 
in  the  territory  to  be  served  by  this  bridge  not  only  demands 
such  a  bridge  as  an  economic  measiure.  but  also  as  a  public 
necessity. 

From  a  post-ofBce  and  post-roads  standpoint  there  Is  • 
real  need  for  this  bridge.  It  would  insure  proper  mail  delivery 
at  all  times,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year;  whereas,  in  the 
past,  on  many  occasions,  there  has  been  no  mail  delivery.  In 
bad  weather  it  would  save  a  drive  of  160  miles  around  the 
head  of  Chesapeake  Bay  to  reach  a  given  point  in  southern 
Delaware. 

I  also  consider  this  bridge  a  real  military  necessity.  In 
support  of  this  statement  I  imderstand  that  very  recently  a 
group  of  high  Army  dBcers  visited  Lewes,  DeL,  to  look  into 
local  conditions  and  inspect  sites  in  the  vicinity  of  Lewes  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  new  Army  coast-defense  unit. 
WhUe  no  official  announcement  has  been  made  that  Lewes 
will  be  made  the  headquarters  for  this  new  link  in  our  coast- 
defense  ssrstem,  jret,  the  strategic  location  of  Lewes  at  the 
mouth  of  the  bay  is  expected  to  carry  much  weight.  ShmiM 
Lewes  be  selected  that  town  will  again  assume  the  militaristic 
Importance  it  experienced  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  the 
War  of  1812,  and  the  late  World  War. 

The  only  way  to  get  from  Lewes.  Del.,  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
without  going  160  miles  out  of  your  way  is  via  a  ferry,  which 
as  I  have  stated,  requires  from  40  minutes  to  2  hours  and 
40  minutes  to  cross  Chesapeake  Bay.  With  the  bridge  I 
hope  to  see  built  the  bay  could  be  crossed  in  from  4  to  8  min- 
utes continually  tn  all  kinds  of  weather. 

The  construction  of  this  bridge  would  also  bring  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  with  Delaware's  noted  beach  resorts  and  its 
wonderful  fishing  groimds,  within  3  hours  of  where  my 
colleagues  are  now  sitting. 

I  urgently  appeal  to  the  Members  of  the  House  to  support 
my  bin.  If  you  will  do  this  you  win  earn  the  gratitude  of 
not  only  myself,  but  of  all  those  loyal  citizens  living  in  the 
Del-Mar-Va  area  ^i^o  are  asking  you  to  help  them  by  mak- 
ing this  bridge  possilde.  They  are  not  asking  such  help  as 
ft  gift,  but  are  simply  asking  their  Government  to  loan  them 
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$10,000,000  to  construct  the  bri<^  and  guaranteeing  that 
every  cent  of  this  $10,000,000  will  be  retomed  to  ttm  Gor- 
emment  with  Interest  in  a  very  diort  time. 

If  this  bridge  could  be  built  in  the  near  future,  tt  woold 
hdp  very  materially  in  relieving  the  unemidoyment  situation. 


Memorial  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  P.  SMITH 

OF  WASHINGTOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  22, 1937 


ADDRBBS  OF  BON.  IfABniN  P.  SMTIH.  OF  WASHINOTON.  AT 
THX  H»**f«»TAT.  8BBVICB8  HELD  BT  THK  D«PARTMKMT  OF 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA,  NATIONAL  AUXIUABY, 
Umi'ED  SPANISH  WAB  VETERANS,  ON  THE  eTTEPS  OP  THE 
WATER  GATE,  ABUNOTON  IfEliOBTAT.  BRIDOB.  MAT  2S, 
1987  

Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
eztoid  my  ronarks  in  the  Rccoao  I  insert  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  me  at  the  annual  memorial  services  held  under  the 
auqiices  of  the  Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
National  Auxiliary,  United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  on  the 
steps  of  the  water  gate.  Arlington  Memorial  Bridge,  Sunday. 
Bfoy  23.  1937. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

Ifme.  Department  President,  ladles  of  the  auxiliary,  my  com- 
radee,  and  Mends,  wt  are  assembled  here  on  this  bright,  stmny 
monUng  on  the  diores  ot  the  historic  Potomac  River  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  near  that  ma)eetic  shrine  btiUt  to  honar  the  memory 
of  Abraham  Unooln.  to  join  in  paying  loving  tribute  to  the  scd- 
dlers  and  sailors,  living  and  dead,  who  have  served  o\ir  country. 
This  Is  a  service  which  we  love  to  render;  and  with  the  passage  of 
each  reciirring  year,  as  we  continue  to  enjoy  the  blessings  and 
prlvUeges  of  our  free  American  Institutions,  we  come  to  appreci- 
ate more  fully  than  ever  the  extent  of  the  debt  we  owe  to  these 
noble  men.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  services  con- 
ducted by  the  members  of  the  Auxiliary  of  the  United  Spanish  War 
Veterans  in  strewing  Nature's  beautiful  flowers  on  the  waters  In 
memory  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  at  sea  Is  one  at  the  moat 
impressive  of  aU  the  rites  of  the  mem<Hlal  season. 

HSaOBS  OF  THX  gPAMISH-AKXaiCAN  WAX 

Upon  t>«<f  occasion  we  naturally  and  e^MclaUy  remember  with 
tenderness  and  depth  of  feeling  those  brave  sailors  on  the  battle- 
ship Maine  who  fotind  a  watery  grave  In  the  harbor  of  liCanUa. 
and  whose  deaths  we  avenged  by  waging  the  war  against  Spain. 
We  alao  remember  the  more  than  6,000  men  and  women  who 
sacrlllc<>d  their  lives  in  the  Spanish-American  War  and  the  900,000 
veterans  ot  that  great  volunteer  army  who  have  alnoe  psiesd  away, 
and  we  gladly  pay  tribute  also  to  those  veterans  of  that  most  im- 
portant conflict  who  are  stin  Uvlng,  and  some  of  whom  we  re)olee 
to  have  with  vm  today.  We  reeaU  In  reverent  memory  our  leaders 
m  that  memorable  contest — President  William  McKlnley.  Col. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Gen.  Joe  Wheeler.  General  lierrltt,  Admirals 
Dewey,  Sampson,  Gkhley,  Bob  Evans,  and  that  Intrepid  hero  Ad- 
miral Richmond  Peanon  Hobeon.  who  has  Just  recently  gone  to  hla 
eternal  rest. 

AMBOCA'a  WAIB  HAVB  BXBM   BmU'IKIUS 

We  are  no  leas  grateful  to  the  veterans  of  the  World  War,  and 
we  reverently  honor  the  memories  of  the  veterans  of  aU  the 
wars  In  which  we  as  a  nation  have  engaged.  Our  Natkm  has  never 
engaged  In  a  war  a€  aggressUm  or  aggrawBaemsnt.  and  our  sd- 
dlon  and  salkxrs  have  always  fought  for  the  principles  of  Uberty, 
freedom,  and  Justice.  Tb  Washington  and  the  Continental  Army 
we  are  Indebted  for  our  Independence  and  liberty  as  a  free  people. 
In  the  naval  War  of  1812  we  vlndleated  the  freedom  Ot  our  dtl- 
aens  upon  the  aeaa.  and  In  the  Mexican  War  of  18M  tho  rights  at 
our  natUmals  upon  foreign  soU.  The  Clvtt  War.  under  Abraham 
Uncoln,  was  fought  to  save  the  Union  and  liberate  a  race.  The 
qpanlsh-Amertcan  War.  In  ises,  was  also  waged  to  liberate  an 
oppressed  people  and  to  vindicate  the  honor  and  Integrity  at  ant 
Natlcm  tfanrughout  the  world.  For  the  first  time  since  ISSl-eS. 
there  were  blended  the  blue  of  the  North  and  the  gray  of  the 
South  Into  the  khaki  of  our  comrades  who  answered  the  caU  of 
the  martyred  MeKlnley.  In  1917  we  entered  the  World  War  to 
inotect  the  rlghta  and  Uvea  of  American  eltlasns  and  to  defeat  the 
most  cruri  mlUtary  de^otlsm  the  world  has  ever  seen:  and  when 
o\ir  object  was  achieved  we  did  not  demand  one  dollar  of  In- 
demnity or  one  foot  of  territory  from  our  ooniiuered  foe.  We 
therefore  bow  our  heads  and  oiu:  hearts  In  hcdy  greeting  to  every 
soldier  and  saUor  living  or  dead  whose  name  la  Inscribed  hcmor- 


abiy  OIL  the  mialar  roBa  oC  the  wars  ef  the  Bspobtte.    We 
hoBor  and  revere  the  women  UvlBg  and  dead  whoi.  as  ttaa 
wives,  dau^ters.  slstara.  and  aweutbearts  of  these  hfsroaa.  played 
aa  Important  and  dramatle  role  In  every  confUet. 

Thsre  Is  one  debt  our  Government  can  never  pay:  that  Is  the 
debt  w«  owe  to  these  noble  men  and  woman,  and  which  we  can 
only  partially  discharge  by  the  payment  of  adequate  penalons  and 
beneflu  to  our  soldiers  and  saUors.  their  widows  and  orphana. 
Since  I  have  been  a  liwnber  of  Congress  I  have  bitterly  oppoaed 
all  legislation  designed  to  reduce  these  payments  to  our  veterans 
and  their  dependents,  and  I  have  actively  favored  all  laglslatlaa 
to  Increaas  such  payments,  and  Intend  to  oontlnoe  to  do  so  aa 
long  as  I  am  In  public  life,  for  I  am  deeply  oonvlnoed  that.any 
other  poUey  Is  un-American  and  unworthy  of  the  great  B«)uMlo 
of  the  United  Statea  of  Amwlca. 


Our  love  for  oar  war  fieroee  living  and  dead  Is  equaled  only 
by  our  hatred  of  war  Itself,  beeauae  war  Is  cmal.  devastating.  Im- 
moral. undvUiaed.  and  im-Chrlstian.  In  this  troubled  world  at 
today,  however,  tt  belioovea  us  to  be  properly  prepared  to  defend 
our  country  and  our  people  against  foreign  attack.  B 
come,  and  we  cannot  mnM  It,  then  we  should 
dollar  of  weatth  and  every  material  reeooree  as  wsU  as  evary  atale> 
bodied  cttlaen  in  order  to  prosecute  the  war  aa  effectively  and  sne- 
oeatfuny  aa  can  be  done.  It  muat  never  again  be  poeslbls  for  a  few 
to  proOteer  and  gain  fortonee  out  of  the  blood  and  tears  and  aaerl- 
floss  of  men  and  wooasii  as  oeeuiied  during  the  last  war.  We 
must  abacdutely  and  wholly  deaaooetlae  war — take  every  Mfe  of 
profit  out  of  war — and  If  we  can  do  that  In  every  natkm  In  the 
world  vre  shaU  have  accomplished  more  to  end  war  and  to 
bring  lartlng  peace  than  any  other  slngls  thing  whlA 
done. 


•'. 


My  friends,  may  we  not  doee  our  tribute  to  the  veterans  of  our 
wan  and  their  loved  onee,  by  breathing  a  prayer  of  reverence. 
of  honor,  of  undying  affection,  ef  everlasttng  gratitude  fbr  them, 
and  expieas  the  hope  that  In  the  years  to  come  we  may  prove  to 
be  true  and  loyal  dtlaens  and  defenders  of  the  RepuUle  far  whleb 
they  fought  and  died. 


Father's  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  MATTHEW  J.  MERRITT 

OF  NEW  YOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  22.  1937 


RADIO  ADDRBSS  BT  HON.  MATTHEW  J.  MXRRrXT.  OP 
YORK.  ON  JUNE  aO,  1837 


Mr.  MERRITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Raooao,  I  inchide  the  foUowinf  addreM, 
which  I  delivered  over  the  radio  on  June  20: 


Good  afternoon,  radio  friends.  We  Americana  do  not.  aa  a  ml*, 
parade  our  affectlaos  before  the  public.  Indeed,  tt  is  etaanaetww 
Istie  of  our  people  to  Joke  about  the  thtncs  we  hold  daaraat,  to 
apply  nJoknamea  to  high  oSelals  and  men  of  affairs,  to  tferlds  aad 
laugh  at  our  political  instltutloaa,  and  Invest  our  home  Itfa  with  a 
lamlUar  lUppaney  that  dlagulses  the  true  feeUngsof  our 

Many  a  father  In  thia  land  Is  xsferred  to  aa  the  -tUl 
•fmXmr",  "pop",  or  even  called  by  his  fin*  name,  by  aom  and 
tars.    But  this  apparent  flippancy  is  only  used  to 
deep  regard,  ainoere  love,  and  reqpect  our  children  hold  tor 

aometlmes  we  fathera  wmplain  somewhat  about  thia  fllppaafe 
manner  of  addreaa.  but  most  of  us.  desp  down  tn  our  hearta,  lOca  to 
have  our  youngatan  addresa  ua  famlllarty.  Fhtber.  of  ooaaa.  la 
«tHp.t«toH,  but  none  of  vm  wank  to  be  on  our  dignity  wtth  oar 
families  aU  the  time.  We  like  to  be  natural,  and  wbetbsr  wa  aU 
admit  It  or  not.  most  of  us  like  the  spirit  of  equality  Chat  tbm 
greetli«  of  "HeUo,  Dad",  or  "HeUo,  Jtan"  ImpUee. 

Today  in  order  to  be  admired  and  respected  by  oar  families  w» 
must  merit  such  recognition.    la  fact,  we  moat  earn  the 
and  admtratlon  of  our  famlllea  by  our  daUy  life  and  daadu 

It  la  poeslble,  as  they  say  In  the  vernacular  of  the  day.  to 
away"  with  a  bluff  outalde  the  home,  at  the  eiut»,  oOoe,  ot  ' 
ness.  But  fooling  our  famlllea  Into  brtlevlng  that  ws  an 
than  we  really  are.  or  more  important  than  w«  are  in  reality,  la 
another  thing.  Faiss  fronts,  sutotatfuges.  said  bluffs  fail  down  la 
ttM  home. 

Fortunate  for  American  home  life  today,  and  more  fortanate  for 
moat  ef  our  eona  and  daughtera,  the  f aUier  who  poses  to  tbm 
m  somsthlBg  otbsr  ttiaa  he  really  Is,  Is  In  ttis  mtoartty. 
fathers  are  Uttie  conosmod  with  "chucking  a  UnT  or 
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kMhiT  eidond  pletatm  at  thenuelTW.  their  Tlrtnes.  and  ablllttos. 
TluaiwHit  ooaoam  of  moat  of  our  Natton^  dad*  la  to  provide  a 
boawT*  iMl  j^wM»<AM%  hooie.  wbere  lona  and  dau^tera  may  live 
In  an  atnuapbera  of  wliuiieoincinfi.  an  atmoqtbete  of  lore,  re- 
weet.  r^igkaa.  and  Tlrtua.  Sliow  me  a  home  inhere  the  tone  of 
ute  la  MilfliUniMi.  whoe  rlghteouancea.  lerYlce.  and  respect  are 
Icnond.  wbere  youth  la  pomittcd  to  Ignore  religion  and  duty  to 
nuvnt^  and  I  wlU  ahov  you  a  place  where  there  is  neither  filial 
Sor  pai«ital  love— a  household  headed  toy  a  father  In  name  only. 
Ify  MmaOB.  the  very  foundation  stone  of  the  home  and  family  life 
nets,  as  it  always  has  tested  In  this  land,  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
fatban  at  the  NatUm. 

•XlM  very  progieaa  of  our  national  life,  of  dvlllsatlan  Itself,  can 
be  traced  to  the  fathers  of  the  worid.  Back  In  the  state  of  sav- 
anry  it  was  the  father,  the  head  of  the  family,  who  shouldered 
ids  oude  war  dub.  wn^ped  his  bearskin  tli^tly  around  him.  and 
nlunced  Into  the  darkneaa  of  the  forest  to  fight  off  the  wild  beasts 
^rbothreatcned  his  hooM.  although  that  home  was  nothing  but  a 
erode  mountain  cave,  or  a  hole  scooped  out  of  the  earth,  the 
father,  sav^e  aa  he  was,  uncultured  and   untutored,   was  ito 

It  was  the  fktbets  at  our  Nation's  founders,  expressed  by 
tmmU  and  Intotarance.  who  gathered  their  UtUe  famUy  groups 
^ciat  them  and  bravely  set  off  on  long  voyagea  acroes  unknown 
^^nsto  carve  new  hamea  out  c(  the  wUdemees  of  an  unexplored 

atmant     It  waa  the  fathers  who  led  these  brave  bands  of  ad- 

^^^  '  maneen  Into  a  new  world  to  find  freedom,  liberty,  and 
toiBranoe.  It  was  these  pioneer  fathers  who  feUed  the  trees  and 
olaarril  the  sites  for  the  erection  of  homes  to  shelter  the  f amUy 
tbiowh  kmg.  cold,  bleak,  and  weary  wlnt«s.  When  spring  came 
It  imsttietether  who  tilled  the  soil,  planted  the  com,  and  hunted 
the  deer  that  the  family,  his  family,  might  have  bread  and  meat 
to  sustain  Uf«.  It  was  the  father,  the  famUy  protector,  who 
ctutehed  his  firearms  when  the  war  whoops  of  the  red  man  or  the 
cries  of  wild  beast  were  heard  In  the  wlldnees  of  the  forest. 

When  osearts  trekked  from  New  England  villages  bearing  set- 
tiers  in  ssarch  at  more  fertile  lands  In  the  plains  (tf^the  West,  it 
was  the  fathers  who  rode  ahead  as  scouts  to  blase  the  way  and 
Bake  It  safto  agalnvt  attacking  savages.  It  was  the  fathers  who 
coudatttd  the  mothers  and  children  when  the  heat  of  the  un- 
broken trail  and  the  weariness  of  travel  seemed  more  than  human 
nature  could  bear.  It  was  the  fathers  who  foraged  the  vastness 
of  the  nralrle  In  search  of  food  when  larders  were  bare.  It  was 
tha  fathss  who  sought  the  cool  trtckllng  streams,  the  water  holes 
•ad  nver  bsds  when  the  water  suj^y  proved  insufBdent  for  the 
Joursey. 

Tbday  there  are  few  new  lands  to  be  explored,  there  are  fewer 
traUa  to  bUae.  but  contributions  to  the  Nation's  greatness  con- 
ttnua  to  be  made  by  the  fattms  ot  our  land.  It  is  the  fathers  of 
io^j  who  are  still  Tr**^"g  the  home  the  great  clvUlaer  of  the 
world,  the  seat  of  the  family  life,  the  synU»l  of  freedom,  and  the 
|fcritJ>  of  law  and  order.  It  is  In  the  hnne  that  fathers — and 
Bothers,  too— are  nurturli^  the  moet  important  diaracterlstic 
aeortsd  for  the  presarvmtloQ  of  our  Nation — true  patrlottsm — for  it 
is  on  tha  home  life  that  patriotism  relies  for  inspiration  and 


If  men  are  vranted  who  can  be  relied  upon  In  an  hour  when  the 
Nation  Is  Imperiled,  sdect  the  father,  the  lover  of  his  home,  for 
In  ptoportkm  that  be  loves  his  tenlly.  loves  his  home,  so  will  he 
love  hlseountry  that  baa  protected  his  home.  The  homes  of  our 
paoftla.  the  fathers  who  head  the  household,  the  funllles.  are  the 
Suiwarka  of  our  Nation's  security.  Huge  buildings,  rolling  acres. 
vast  maohlnss,  WftV"*'  reaouress,  wealth,  do  not  make  a  nation 
awure.  Ttes  strength  and  seevoity  of  any  nation.  Its  powers,  are 
buUt  on  the  eharaetar  of  Its  dttaens,  Ita  fathers.  Its  families. 
and  homes. 

Mlther  king,  emperor,  dictator,  statesman,  grimed  warrior,  or 
mlUloaatre  rule  the  deatlniee  of  dvlllaatlon.  but  the  fathers  of 
the  world.  radUttng  light,  leading,  counseling  the  young  to  re- 
BMmber  that  the  greateat  men  whose  namea  are  revered  by  all 
ffP«a.fc«T>«i  ^rare  great,  not  because  they  were  nilghty  in  intellect 
btit  bet-auae  tadUad  their  Influence,  character,  and  destiny  was  a 
father  who  was  noUa  and  grand  m  sooL 

Bare  In  Ameilea  we  owe  a  great  obligation  to  the  country^ 
tmlthmn,  who  are  tapping  their  own  great  storehouses  and  reeervotrs 
of  espertsnce,  to  make  eontrlbutlan  to  the  character,  development, 
•ad  upbulkUng  of  good  dtlasnshlp  amoog  our  youth.  Touth  looks 
to  tha  father  for  lai|>lration  and  gxrtdanoe.  The  contributions,  the 
msplratlaa.  the  guldanoe  that  fathers  give  today  vrlll  form  the 
Idsala  of  tha  future,  out  of  which  will  cosim  a  greater,  a  better,  and. 
yea.  a  new  Amarlca  In  tha  future. 

Tha  primary  basis  of  suocaae  for  natlona.  peoplea.  or  Individuals 
la  character  and  liWalr  without  Ideals,  all  Is  lost.  So  we  look  to 
the  fathers  to  lead  the  plastle  mliuls  of  youth  into  Ideallstlo 
#.fc««««M>i«  that  will  goMa  them  to  good  dtlaenshlp. 

If  dcmoBtacy  la  to  be  pcssansd.  If  etvte  responalblHty  Is  to  be 
aasiimtil.  If  better  govenunent  Is  to  be  eought.  If  education  Is  to 
advance.  If  fieedom  unahadOad  and  unfettered  la  to  oontlntie  to 
be  the  heritage  of  America,  then  the  fathers  of  America  must 
i.H?nt*w"*  to  assume  the  character  training  of  our  youth,  until 
they  graduata  mto  adult  dtlaanahip  with  all  Its  reqxmslbUitlea. 

Of  eottiaa,  my  friends,  I  know  there  are  fathers  irho  ars  falling 
n  thalr  Jobs.  I  know,  aa  you  know  too.  that  there  are 
and  fathers  who  are  btted  to  thair  rsaponalbUltlaa.  who 
to  rawngntt  thdr  duty  to  youth.    Thara  an  fathers  who  faU 


to  measure  up  to  the  ideals  at  parenthood,  who  forget  fhebr  duty 
and  responsibility  to  organised  society,  who  are  dominated  by 
selfishness  and  materlaUBm.  There  are  fathers  who  have  no  ap- 
preciation of  the  fact  that  the  development  of  character  toward 
good  dtlaenshlp  is  an  extremely  Important  educational  process 
that  will  aid  youth  in  making  the  great  decisions  In  life,  to  take 
his  place  in  society,  and  repay  society  In  full  for  the  heritage  it 
has  left  him.  ^  ^^  ^    ^ 

But.  my  friends,  we  all  rejoice  that  there  are  fathers  who  have 
the  vision  to  recoe^ilze  the  responsibilities  and  privileges  of  father- 
hood, fathers  who  accept  the  training  of  their  sons  and  daughters 
as  a  sacred  duty  to  God  and  country.  A  great  and  grave  responsi- 
bility that  they  must  not  and  will  not  shirk.  •  •  •  Thotight- 
ful  fathers  who  are  careful  to  do  only  those  things  which  they 
would  like  to  see  their  boys  and  girls  do  in  imitation  of  them 
•  •  •  fathers  who  do  not  set  themselves  up  as  supermen,  who 
are  tolerant  of  the  weaknesses  and  faiUngs  of  youth,  but  are  not 
tolerant  of  evil.  These  are  the  fathers  who  are  Interested  in  the 
Intellectual,  spiritual,  and  physical  development  of  their  families. 
These  are  the  fathers  who  lead  the  family  march  to  chxirch  on 
Simday. 

These  are  the  fathers  who  make  it  possible  for  their  boys  and 
girls  to  become  active  in  church  organizations,  the  Junior -service 
clubs,  the  affiliates  of  fraternities,  boys'  clubs,  girls'  clubs,  the 
Boy  Scouts,  the  Oirl  Scouts,  and  other  character -developing  agen- 
des  for  youth. 

These  are  the  fathers  who  are  carefiil  to  see  that  the  recreation 
of  their  children  is  found  in  a  clean,  wholesome,  healthful  en- 
vironment •  •  •  fathers  for  whom  no  sacrifice  is  too  great 
to  secure  educational  opportunities  to  fit  the  son  or  the  daughter 
to  face  the  economic  battles  of  life  •  •  •  fathers  who  scrimp 
and  save,  watch  every  expenditxu^,  that  daughter  may  have  the 
material  she  needs  for  her  art  cotirse.  that  5-year-old  Bud  will 
have  a  sand  toy  to  take  to  the  beach,  the  shoes,  stockings,  the 
dresses,  the  suits,  that  all  wear  out  only  too  fast. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  introduced  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  a  resolution  which  authorizes  the  President  to  issue 
a  proclamation  designating  the  third  Sunday  in  June  of  each  year 
as  Fathers'  Day,  and  inviting  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  the  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  I  have  done  so,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  fathers  of  this  Nation  are  raan  than 
family  protectors,  more  than  family  providers  •  •  •  they  are 
the  fountain  heads  and  inspiration  of  family  life,  the  counselors, 
leaders,  and  mentors  of  the  youth  of  today,  who  vrlll  be  the  men 
and  wcunen  of  tomorrow,  yet.  with  it  all,  still  remain     •     •     • 


men  among  men 


the  Republic's  very  lifeblood  Itself. 


Another  Judicial  Reform 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  22, 1937 

BCr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  third 
Judicial  bill  on  which  I  have  had  opportunity  to  vote  since 
becoming  a  Member  of  this  House  last  January.  From  the 
fiery  discussion  of  this  measure  which  we  have  just  heard, 
it  would  seem  that  some  of  the  Members  regard  it  as  a  part 
of  the  President's  "attack  upon  the  judiciary."  Now,  while 
I  am  in  general  agreement  with  the  President's  hope  to 
improve  the  judicial  department  as  well  as  the  executive  de- 
partment in  this  session  of  Congress,  I  do  not  regard  the 
present  bill  as  more  than  one  phase  of  the  judicial  reform 
needed,  and  not  necessarily  a  part  of  the  President's  plan 
at  aU  tn  regard  to  the  judiciary. 

8(Mnetime  ago  when  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  [Mr.  StniNERs]  brought  a  bill  into  this 
Chamber  to  insure  the  salary  of  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  when  he  retires  from  office,  it  was  contended  by  the 
opposition  that  it  was  just  another  phase  of  the  President's 
tyrannical  and  dictatorial  scheme"  to  bring  the  courts 
under  personal  control  In  that  case,  as  in  this  case,  such 
an  idea  is  ridiculous.  In  that  first  case  Congress  merely 
did  what  should  have  been  done  a  hundred  years  ago  in 
affording  tlie  Supreme  Court  Judges  that  degree  oi  inde- 
pendence which  the  founders  of  the  Republic  wished  them 
to  have.  In  the  present  bill  we  merely  seek  to  bring  about 
that  degree  of  respect  for  and  integrity  in  the  lower  Fed- 
eral courts  which  the  Constitution  makers  Intended  for  those 
courts. 
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We  know  personaDy  that  the  chairman  of  the  Hoose  Ju- 
diciary Committee  is  an  outstanding  oonstitutioiial  lawyer 
and  has  an  intoise  desire  to  maintain  the  dignity  and  Inde- 
pondoioe  of  our  judiciary.  As  a  Member  of  this  body  I  take 
second  idace  to  him  only  in  such  a  desire.  I  was  glad  to 
.vote  "yes"  on  the  earlier  Sumners  bill  and  shall  gladly  vote 
"yes"  on  the  present  measure  unless  too  greatly  distorted  by 
amendment.  To  my  mind,  it  would  bring  about  such  a 
change  as  Is  imperatively  needed  in  our  judicial  system. 

Scarcely  have  I  seen  such  vehemence  and  spirited  debate 
as  this  measure  has  occasioned  this  afternoon.  Some  of  It 
seems  to  be  as  unreasonable  as  most  of  the  radio  and  news- 
paper discussion  of  the  President's  Supreme  Court  proposal. 
It  looks  to  me  as  though  much  of  this  strong  language  and 
vehement  speech  is  prompted  more  by  emotion  than  by  calm 
and  sane  judgment. 

Considerable  controversy  arises  over  whether  this  WIl 
should  provide  that  the  Attorney  General  shall  prosecute  a 
case  arising  under  it,  or  whether  the  House  managers  shall 
handle  such  a  case.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  executive 
department  must  have  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  in  such 
cases.  We  are  told  that  this  is  "a  government  of  separation 
of  powers"  into  three  equal  and  coordinate  branches,  and 
that  no  one  of  the  three  should  be  subservient  to  either  of 
the  other  two,  or  to  both.  I  agree  completely  with  that  state- 
ment, and  this  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  expressed  my  sen- 
timents thus  in  this  House.  Certainly,  we  should  80  legislate, 
and  the  Oovemment  should  so  function,  that  we  shall  pre- 
serve this  tripartite  division  as  it  was  furnished  us  by  the 
fathers.  In  that  way  we  will  not  only  be  carrying  out  the 
notions  of  the  great  French  philosopher,  Montesciuieu.  but 
we  will  be  carrying  out  the  wise  plan  of  the  founders  based 
upon  thdr  judgment  and  experience. 

As,  however,  this  is  a  "government  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances", wMcb.  were  also  designed  to  protect  our  liberty,  it 
Is  impossible  that  any  department  shall  be  absolutely  with- 
out check  or  control  by  the  other  departments,  or  either  one 
of  them.  iSnoe  this  bin  proposes  that  an  accused  district 
judge  shall  be  tried  by  a  group  of  three  circuit  judges, 
selected  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  cer- 
tainly can  see  no  reascm  why  the  Attorney  Qeneral  may  not 
act  as  a  sort  of  public  prosecutor.  To  cry  out  against  this 
because  the  Attorney  General  is  a  member  of  the  executive 
department  seems  to  be  about  as  logical  as  for  a  felon  to 
c(Knplain  against  the  action  of  a  prosecuting  attorney  on  the 
ground  that  the  prosecuting  attorney  was  trying  to  rid  the 
community  of  the  presence  of  a  dangerous  criminaL 

What  more  can  the  friends  of  the  courts  ask  than  that 
an  accused  district  judge  shall  be  tried  before  a  pidced  high 
court  such  as  this  biU  provides?  I  have  a  slight  susi^cion 
in  my  mind  coocexnlng  our  courts,  and  I  will  confess  that 
while  this  debate  has  nm  on.  I  have  been  wondoing  about 
the  wisdom  of  the  provisicni  in  this  bill  to  try  an  accused 
judge  before  three  other  judges.  I  have  heard  it  suggested 
by  the  opposition  here  this  afternoon  that  in  title  operatkm 
of  this  act  the  trial  judges  might  be  imduly  harsh  in  their 
judgment  upon  an  accused  district  judge.  What  right  has 
anyone  to  assume  that? 

Is  it  not  more  likely  to  work  the  other  way  If  there  is 
any  doubt  about  the  x)roper  workings  of  this  proposed  law? 
Is  it  not  more  reasonable  for  us  to  be  skeptical  and  suqiect 
that  a  court  of  three  judges  would  be  more  apt  to  diow  un- 
due leniency  for  an  accused  judge?  ffistory  affords  us  some- 
what of  a  parallel.  Do  you  not  recall  the  medieval  state 
of  affairs  in  Europe  when  the  cfauxch  was  all-powerful  and 
the  clergy  arrogated  unto  thonselves  the  sole  right  to  try 
members  of  their  own  order  of  society?  In  fact,  the  first 
great  reform  step  toward  modernising  our  civil  government 
was  to  deprive  the  clergy,  or  any  other  dass,  of  that  class 
privilege  and  monopolistic  power  of  trying  its  own  offenders. 
I  do  not  entertain  it,  but  I  can  understand  a  fear  on  the 
part  of  anycme  "to  let  judges  try  judges." 

Certainly  I  have  no  fears  that  a  judge  ri^tfully  accused 
mi^it  be  shown  favoritism  by  such  a  high  court  of  anhn- 


peacfaable  Integrity  such  as  ttie  Chief  JUsttee  would  mnimwiig 
for  the  trlaL  THily,  the  American  judiciary  has  had  an 
enviable  hii^  record.  History  records  that  in  the  150  years 
of  this  Government  only  five  district  Judges  have  been  im- 
peached, and  I  believe  only  one  of  them  convicted. 

When  we  consider  that  Federal  district  judges,  of  whk:h 
we  have  nearly  200  at  any  given  time,  are  men  like  the  rest 
of  us,  subject  to  all  the  human  frailties.  I  stitoerely  beUeve 
that  on  the  whole  we  have  had  a  remarkably  large  per-, 
centage  of  honorable  and  upri^t  men  In  this  court— men 
who  have  performed  their  duties  faithfully  and  worn  the 
judicial  ermine  for  years  without  a  single  spot  or  stain. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  think  the  remarkably  cth^^a  per- 
centage of  Federal  district  judges  convicted  Is  not  a  oonect 
index  of  the  number  of  dishonest  arxl  dishonorable  district 
judges  which  we  have  had  throughout  these  years.  I  believe 
there  have  been  more  of  them  than  have  been  rrocccidMl 
against  bj  this  House.  For  sane  reason  or  other  they  have 
escaped  impeachment,  or,  if  Impeached,  have  escaped  oon- 
victiorL 

lliomas  Jefferson  said,  "Iknpeachment  is  a  scarecrow*, 
implying,  I  suppose,  that  FMeral  judges  have  tittle  or  no 
fear  of  it.  For  a  number  of  years,  long  before  I  entered 
political  life  or  could  possibly  have  had  any  partisan  ideas 
on  this  question,  I  have  felt  that  we  should  have  something 
more  than  the  impeachment  process  to  keep  di^MmoraUe 
judges  from  continuing  on  the  bench.  Undoubtedly  there 
mu^  be  or  must  have  been  judges  unworthy  to  serve  In  such 
capacity  because  of  their  "behavior'*  who  yet  are  not  or 
were  not  guilty  of  crimes  for  which  they  could  logically  and 
practically  be  tmpparhed  and  omvicted.  I  believe  that  this 
bill  puts  new  life  aod  meaning  into  those  words  of  the  Con- 
stitution "or  during  good  bduivior."  In  this  respect.  Ifir. 
Speaker,  it  fills  a  long-felt  need. 


Income-Tax  Emsioiia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuetday.  June  22, 1937 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  this  country 
were  dMxdced  usd  very  propo-ly  so  by  the  President's  mes- 
sage calUng  attention  to  how  snne  of  our  leading  busfness- 
men  evaded  the  payment  of  Inoune  taxes.  I  have  often  made 
the  statement  that  the  most  degHsaWe  man  in  our  ooontrj 
Is  the  one  y^bo  has  made  a  great  fortune  through  the  prolee- 
tion  of  his  country  and  then  refuses  to  pay  his  just  aliare 
toward  the  upkeep  of  the  country.  Of  what  benefit  would 
money  or  property  be  if  the  Government,  Fedoal.  State, 
and  local,  did  not  furnish  v^oper  police  power  to  protect 
the  money  or  property. 

I  voted  f  OT  the  resOIutian  providing  for  the  Special  Tte 
Committee  to  make  a  thorough  Investigation  with  a  view  to 
closing  the  loopholes  through  which  these  dtlsens  have  es- 
caped the  payment  of  just  taxes  and  I  want  to  expitas  the 
hope  that  If  it  Is  posslMe  the  ccnnmittee  bring  m  a  bin  at 
this  session  of  Congress  that  win  stop  this  vldoos  practice. 
Further.  I  hope  that  committee  wiU  examine  aU  decisions 
with  a  view  to  providing.  If  possible,  ways  and  means,  by 
which  we  can  make  these  individuals  stiU  pay  on  the  In- 
comes they  have  diverted  in  various  ways.  If  that  can  be 
done  it  certainly  should  be  dcme.  Tlie  intent  of  CongreBS 
was  plain  but  through  the  aid  of  legal  advice  these  men  have 
stooped  to  methods  to  which  no  decent  dtlaen  of  this  ooantry 
would  even  give  the  least  thougbt  It  might  be  too  late  to 
readi  this  class  but  I  sincerdy  hope  some  way  can  be  found 
to  upset  their  srhrmes  not  only  in  the  future,  but  tbelr 
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practices  In  the  past.  That  these  individuals  entered  a  con- 
spiracy  to  defraud  the  Government  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced.   The  Congreas  felt  that  we  had  met  a  similar  situa- 

A.t %^. A«.^    1—-*    *.v    WiTI    waa    aw\»t»t-aA     nnlw    fj\    flltil    nnV 


m»>«^  purpose,  the  eccmomlc  conditions  in  the  Ulande  dearty 
Indicate  that  a  great  majority  must  have  been  fonned  because  ctf 
attempts  to  avoid  the  effects  of  taxation. 

This  Is  fxirther  corroborated  by  the  experience  of  our  agent,  Mr. 
iinmnar    whn  tnv<>«tiir«.tj>d  the  sltustibn  In  the  Islands.    He  — 
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Polqr  Seearttfes  Od.;  Unttad  Bacuiitlsa.  litd.: 
LM4  Bahamaa  In»Mtiuents,  Ltd.;  Btbitt  Industrlea,  LML;  atbkek. 
Shaver.  Ltd.;  BehHA  IntamaUonal.  Xitd. 
We  will  file  with  the  committee  a  oomi^Me  list  of  aU  the  oom- 
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pncttoes  m  tlw  past.  That  these  iodlviduals  entered  a  con- 
splraey  to  defxmud  the  Oovermnent  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
Tlnoed.  The  Congreas  felt  that  we  had  met  a  similar  situa- 
tion when  the  last  tax  bill  was  enacted  only  to  find  now 
that  more  vicious  practices  have  been  adopted. 

WhUe  the  special  committee  are  going  after  the  big  evaders 
X  am  trying  throui^  a  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
to  reach  another  class. 

The  Supreme  CXnirt  has  interpreted  the  Constitution  In 
mr^  a  way  in  decisions  it  has  handed  down  that  over  4,000.- 
000  of  our  dtiaens  are  now  exempt  from  the  payment  of 
either  VMeral  or  State  income  taxes.  Federal  oflBdals  and 
employees  do  not  have  to  pay  State  income  taxes,  while 
State  officials  and  emidoyees  do  not  have  to  pay  PMeral 
income  taxes  on  their  salaries  or  fees,  liy  unendment  will 
cure  this  evil  and  place  all  in  the  same  category.  There  is 
no  sound  reason  wbj  we  should  not  be  required  to  pay  State 
tneom'i  taxes,  and  likewise  there  is  no  sound  reason  why 
State  officials  and  employees  should  not  be  required  to  con- 
tribute toward  the  upkeep  of  the  Federal  Government. 

It  is  my  opinion  the  more  publicity  given  this  matter  of 
tax  evasion  the  quicker  we  wlU  pass  laws  that  will  meet  the 
situation.  Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  granted 
me  I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the  statement  made  by 
Hon.  Elmer  U  Irey.  Chief  of  the  Intelligence  Unit  of  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 
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A»  Mr.  llagUl  has  pointed  out.  on*  of  the  most  dangeroos 
methods  of  tan  sToldanoe  consists  In  the  use  by  American  cltlaens 
at  earporstkms  farmed  in  countries  where  taxes  are  low.  Some 
of  tbeae  eountrlas  mate  a  sort  of  ambulance-chasing  racket  out 
of  the  possibility  of  attracting  wealthy  American  taxpayers.  The 
scheme  has  suffldent  plausibility  so  that  no  one  can  be  sure  at 
this  time  whether  It  Is  or  is  not  a  legal  method  of  tax  avoidance 
under  our  present  law.  However.  It  has  an  Important  effect  In 
the  avoidance  of  tax  and  the  consequent  loss  of  revenue.  It  per- 
mits the  taxpayer  to  transfer  his  income  to  countries  where  tax 
Investigation  by  American  Treasury  officials  Is  almost  Impossible. 
Tbe  cases  which  we  will  present  to  you  were  uncovered  only  after 
ooDSlderable  wtpe""*  and  under  great  difficulties.  Such  have  been 
these  dUBeultles  that  I  am  Inclined  to  say  that  adequate  enforce- 
ment of  the  tax  laws  la  impossible  so  long  as  this  loophole  exists. 

I  am  unable  to  say  how  much  money  Is  lost  by  the  Oovemment 
through  ^«*  device.  A  ooDservatlve  estimate  Is  that  685  personal 
holding  OTmp*p«—  have  been  fanned  by  Americans  In  the  follow- 
ing plaoss: 
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A|i  r— "*'^*****  of  the  financial  conditions  In  these  places  shows 
DO  loMllcatlao  whatever  for  such  extensive  business  organlxatlosi. 

mt  order  to  make  dear  the  slgnlAeanoe  of  the  cases  whldi  sz* 
to  follow  I  must  ae  two  ttktags.  Pizst.  I  must  give  a  very  brief 
marmj  o(  the  (rttaattoa  la.  all  the  different  countries  where  this 
dMrtce  la  uasd.  Second.  X  must  show  you  In  detail  the  handicap 
whSdk  the  Bureau  must  work  in  ooUeetlng  information  In 
C4mntrlee.  and  whldi  makes  ettdent  investlgatloa  and  coUeo- 
ttonof  tasss  hnpoaslhte. 

I  will  tate  up  the  sttuatlon  In  the  Bahama  Islands  first. 

Hie  use  of  foreign  corporations  as  a  tax-avoldanoe  method  dates 
tnm  lasS.  Prior  to  that  time  the  Bahama  Islands  wore  not  flnan- 
for  any  eonslderable  amount  of  American  wealth.  The 
rTn-*"*t  of  about  eo,000  Negroes,  who  work  for  small 
and  several  thfnisanti  whltei,  who  control  the  limited  busl- 
of  tbs  Island.  During  the  prohibition  era  In  the  United 
fftattt  a  gvMt  dMl  of  Uquor  was  shlmied  from  these  Islands  to 
this  oounvy.  However,  since  the  repeal  of  prohibition  and  prior 
to  19SS  the  business  of  the  Udands  has  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
gattaertag  qmngea.  flahlag.  azKl  catering  to  tourists. 

Beginning  with  1935  corporatUms  began  to  be  formed  In  the 
f^iawrfM  la  astoolshtng  numbers:  Some  at  them,  of  course,  are  for 
ki[ltliiiat«i  bD^nMsTHowever.  there  Is  frequently  no  way  of  check- 
up the  precise  character  of  the  business  at  these  corporations 
^^Bra11te  of  the  fsct  that  the  directors  and  stockhdders  are  dum- 
mlea.  The  law  requires  that  the  real  ownership  of  the  cocporatlaQS 
he  disclosed  within  1  year.  This  provision,  however,  has  not  been 
of  any  advantage  to  \is  as  yet.  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place. 
tut  most  of  the  corporations  the  year  has  not  yet  elapsed,  and.  In 
tiw  second  idace.  there  are  not  suflldent  fMllltles  In  the  colonial 
oOoe  of  the  islands  to  take  care  of  the  recent  rush  of  buwiness. 
Tbej  are  far  behind  in  the  filing  of  these  registrations. 

While  we  do  not  know  in  the  oaae  of  each  individual  eorpora- 
tkm  whethM'  it  has  been  formed  for  n  business  or  a  tax-avold- 


mru»  purpose,  the  economic  conditions  In  the  Idands  dearty 
Indicate  that  a  great  majority  must  have  been  formed  because  of 
attempts  to  avoid  the  effects  of  taxation. 

This  Is  further  corroborated  by  the  experience  of  our  agent.  Ur. 
Brenner,  who  Investigated  the  situation  in  the  Islands.  He  re- 
marks the  existence  of  a  thriving  business  among  attorneys  whose 
chief  occupation  seems  to  be  the  formation  of  such  companies. 
Those  corporations  have  no  regular  places  of  btislness  and,  there-  * 
fore,  use  for  their  headquarters  merely  the  office  of  the  attorney 
who  incorporates  them.  There  is  a  peculiar  law  In  the  Islands 
req\iiring  the  name  of  the  corporation  to  be  posted  on  the  out- 
side of  the  building  in  which  it  maintains  its  resident  office. 
The  building  occupied  by  Mr.  Kenneth  Solomon,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  attomejrs  on  the  islands,  who  has  been  Instrumental 
In  the  organization  of  perhaps  60  percent  of  the  companies.  Is 
literally  plastered  flt>m  foundation  to  roof  with  these  corporate 
ntmtiM  The  nameplates  are  about  30  inches  long  and  8  Inches 
wide  and  the  biillding  is  so  covered  with  them  as  to  constitute 
one  of  the  major  curiosities  of  Nassau. 

Th«re  are  other  attorneys  whose  office  buildings  present  a 
similar  appearance,  although  not  quite  so  spectacular. 

This  method  of  avoiding  taxes  has  become  so  popular  and  has 
grown  so  rapidly  that  it  is  one  of  the  outstanding  topics  of 
conversation  and  comment  in  the  islands. 

Ifr.  John  Herbert  Anderson,  a  Nassau  accountant,  advises  that 
the  formation  of  personal  holding  corporations  in  the  Bahama 
Islands  has  created  a  shortage  of  bank  vault  upace  there.  A  com- 
pany called  the  Bahamas  General  Trust  Co.,  Ltd..  has  been  formed 
vrlth  a  capitalization  of  9100.000  to  erect  a  building  which  will 
contain  large-sized  vaults  for  the  storage  of  the  securities  which 
are  being  transferred  there. 

In  the  Bahama  News  of  March  11,  in  an  artlde  entitled  "Letli 
Pay  Our  Share",  we  find  this  observation : 

"Why  should  not  the  rich  people  who  are  coming  down  here, 
building  homes,  setting  up  enterprises,  escaping  taxation  in  their 
own  coimtries — help  John  Bull  to  carry  the  biirden  that  he  is 
carrying — and  the  load  Is  going  to  be  greater  to  make  the  seas  safe 
for  the  property  boom  In  the  Bahamas?  We  ask  the  Americans 
who  are  using  these  islands  as  'the  promised  land'  to  band  to- 
gether and  help  the  Old  Ckiuntry  make  the  British  Entire  a  place 
safe  for  Americans  to  live  in." 

On  June  1  the  Nassau  Guardian  published  an  editorial  which 
started  with  the  following  i>aragraph: 

"The  question  of  tax  evasion  In  the  United  States  has  now  been 
defllntely  brought  into  the  open  by  President  Roosevelt  who,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  published  in  another  column,  'accused  a  group 
of  rich  Americans  of  immorally  and  unethically  evading  payment 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  income  taxes.'  The  position  of  the  Ba- 
hamas in  this  matter  is  fundamentally  much  the  same  as  the  one 
they  occupied  In  the  days  of  prohibition.  There  was  nothing  In 
o\ir  laws  to  prevent  Bahamians  from  selling  spirits  to  Americans 
outside  of  American  waters  at  that  time  and  there  Is  nothing  now 
to  prevent  Americans  from  organizing  as  many  companies  here  as 
they  like  so  long  as  they  meet  our  requirements.  Of  course.  In 
the  former  case  o\ir  customers  were  law  breakers,  while  now  we 
axe  only  dealing  with  evaders  of  the  law,  but  the  moral  difference 
oould  hardly  be  located  with  a  microscope." 

The  editor  then  went  on  to  discuss  whether  the  P^^ha^Tn^t  islands 
had  any  additional  responsibility  on  account  of  this  condition. 
He  came  to  the  following  very  sensible  conduslon: 

"In  the  last  analysis  the  whole  problem  Is  for  the  United  States 
to  make  its  laws  proof  against  evasion  or  nearer  to  that  Ideal  than 
they  have  jret  been  able  to  come,  and  that  Is  evidently  the  next 
move  being  planned  by  the  present  administraticm.  It  will  be 
strange.  Indeed,  If  these  new  laws  do  not  affect  the  revenue  of  the 
Bahamas  from  registration  fees." 

In  other  words,  the  Bahama  Islands  quite  Justifiably  feel  that 
If  the  United  States  chooses  to  permit  this  kind  of  tax  avoidance  It 
Is  not  their  moral  responsibility.  Even  the  «^>ifti«nf  editor  ex- 
pects, however,  that  the  Congress  will  act  to  stop  this  loophole, 
which  is  rapidly  becoming  notorious. 

In  1935  there  were  41  personal  heading  companies  formed.  In 
1936  there  were  61.  In  the  first  4  months  of  1937  there  were  ap- 
proximately 30  companies,  making  a  total  of  personal  holding 
companies  tar  fordgners  incorporated  in  the  waham^  T«i«nrt«  of 
122  in  a  little  more  than  2  years.  Some  of  these  corporations 
were  formed  by  Americans.  Others  were  set  up  by  Canadians,  but 
the  personal  holding  company  formed  by  Canadians  can  be  used 
as  a  device  for  American  tax  avoidance  as  readily  as  those  formed 
by  Americans.  Under  Canadian  laws  personal  holding  companies 
formed  by  (Canadians  cannot  be  used  by  them  for  taz-avoldance 
piuposes.  Compared  with  this  growth  of  corporations  in  the  last 
2  years,  we  find  that  In  the  45  years,  from  1880  to  1924.  only  93 
corporations  were  formed  for  any  purpose,  business  or  otherwise, 
and  that  durL  ^  the  next  10  years  new  corporations  averaged  20 
a  year.  In  our  computation  we  have  left  out  the  60  business  cor- 
porations formed  since  the  beginning  of  1935.  Blr.  Brenner  learned 
in  the  Islands  that  it  is  customary  for  the  attorneys  forming  these 
corporations  to  meet  wealthy  Americans  on  winter  vacations  and 
if  the  opportunity  presents  itself  to  explain  the  advantages  of 
Bahama  corporations  for  avoiding  American  taxes. 

Mr.  Bdagill  has  already  described  in  broad  outline  how  this 
device  operates,  and  I  will,  therefore,  not  repeat  It  here.  It  will 
be  illustrated  in  detail  by  the  individual  cases  which  will  follow. 

Among  the  personal  holding  corporations  formed  in  the  Bahama 
Islands  by  Americans  are  the  following:  Southern  Securities.  Ltd.; 
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Folsy  flecuilttss  Cto4  TThlted  Beuui'lUsa,  lAd.;  Vcuelgii 

Ud4  Bahamas  Inveatuents.  Ltd.;  Sdilek  IXMltistrtes.  LM.;  Schick 

Shaver.  Ltd.;  Behk*  Xntematlooal.  Ltd. 

We  will  file  with  the  committee  a  comi^Lete  list  of  all  the  eom- 
panles  understood  to  have  been  formed  1^  Amiwinana  In  the  last  2 
jean. 

We  will  now  describe  a  few  striking  •"^■"p*^  of  the  use  of 
these  personal  holding  companies  for  the  avoidance  of  United 
States  taxes. 

lo>.  PhUlp  De  Ronde  Is  a  natlve-bom  American  dttaen  who  was 
formeiiy  president  of  the  HIbemia  Trust  Co..  of  New  Tork;  direc- 
tor of  Um  IbEopin  Trmt  Oo.,  of  Ntow  York;  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Phoenix  Securities  Corporation,  of  New  Tork.  and  also  engaged 
In  financing  and  c^eratlnig  steamships.  He  now  ow«a  the  United 
Btataa  Oovamnient  888.000  for  unpaid  taxes  and  Interest.  On 
January  7  last  he  made  a  swam  statement  that  he  was  without 
any  substantial  funds  and  that  he  was  sfirklnc  to  settle  his  lia- 
bility of  888/X)0  by  offering  a  compromise  of  $1,700.  to  be  paid  in 
Installments.  We  learned  that  on  Jan\iary  6.  1987 — 1  day  before 
he  submitted  his  offer  In  comiHomlse — he  reodvad  8880,000  from 
the  General  Investment  Co..  an  American  oorporatton.  for  which 
he  had  acted  as  agent  In  the  uale  of  the  subway  In  Buenos  Aires;, 
Argentina.  He  instructed  the  Oeuiral  Investment  Oo.  to  pay  this 
$250,000  to  a  Bahama  corporation  named  PhU^  De  Bonde.  Ltd.. 
Instead  of  to  him.  Thr  records  of  the  registrar  In  the  i*»>i«w>t 
show  that  this  ootporattcn  had  been  farmed  Just  8  months  before 
this  transaction,  apparently  in  anticipation  of  the  com|d«ftlon  of 
contract  of  sale  and  his  reedpt  of  this  large  commission. 

In  a  hearing  before  the  Securttles  and  Ksdiange  OonmilaBlon  on 
May  7.  1987.  it  appeared  that  the  $3SOJOOO  was  received  from  the 
Oencral  Investment  Ca  by  M^.  De  BODde  in  person  in  the  form 
of  a  dkcek  for  $100,000  and  currency  la  the  amount  of  $180,000. 

The  testimony  continued  as  foUowa: 

'^  Now.  bov  was  the  check  to  be  drawn  In  the  first  inataaoei, 
in  whoae  namef — A.  lb  my  corporatlaB. 

"Q.  What  is  the  name  of  tbs  corporatkmt  A.  PhlUp  De  BondA, 
Ltd. 

"^  Where  was  that  organlasdt — A.  In  Nsssau. 

*^.  Aro  yon  an  oOcer  of  the  oorparatkmT — A.  I 

"Q.  Aro  ycm  a  director? — A.  Tea,  sir.    ^ 

*^  Ars  yoa  a  stoekholderf — A.  No. 

•^  So  In  this  corporation  whidt  bean  your 
Just  an  oAoer  and  director  and  dont  own  a  single 
of  that  corporation? — A.  Oorrect. 

"Q.  The  cheek  for  $100,000,  what  did  you  do  with 
Tbok  It  to  Buenos  Aires. 

"Q.  And  depodted  where? — A.  In  Buenos  Aires  In  the  oocporato 
name.    I  ddlvered  It  to  the  oorporatlon. 

"Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  $150AW  crash?  A.  I  dsUvK<ed 
that  also  to  the  corporation. 

"Q.  IMd  you  dqxidt  It  m  the  bank?— A.  Sir.  I  can  only  say  I 
delivered  it  to  this  oorporatlon,  vrtilch  Is  a  foreign  oorporatlan. 

"Q.  I  understand  that;  but  I  have  not  only  legal  dUBcaltlas  toot 
natural  difficulties.  I  oaat  vtsuallae  you  walking  up  to  ttOStp  De 
Bonde,  Ltd.,  and  handing  the  money  to  Phll4>  De  Bonde,  Ltd.  Too 
turned  that  money  over  to  samd>ody? — A.  I  tnmsd  It  over  to  the 
corporatloo.  wtM  dlspossd  of  it  In  varloos  mannera. 

"^  As  far  as  the  payment  of  $250,000  was  oonoernad,  yoa  carried 
cm  aU  the  nagottatlana?— A.  That  Is  right. 

"Q.  You  were  the  one  hired  by  Mr.  Wamner?— A.  Tliat  Is  right. 

"Q.  You  wen  the  one  that  did  the  work  and  you  were  the  one 
enutled  to  the  compensation.    Is  that  so?— A.  My  corporation  was. 

'^.  You  did  the  work? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

'X).  Who  an  the  stockholden  m  r^ip  De  Bonde,  Ltd.f>A.  They 
ecnetltuto   a   group   of   Aigeatlaeaa.   Paraguayan,   aad   ~    ~   ' 
friends  of  mine. 

•^.  What  an  their  mnw?  lA  I  nuwt  decline,  even  tf  I 
■I  this  time. 

'Si.  Did  you  have  ah  agreement  with  PhUlp  De  Bonde.  Ltd..  that 
your  compensation  was  to  be  out  at  tbiB  $380.000? — A.  No;  »M>w^iMff 
this  firm  of  PhlXtp  De  Bonde.  Ltd..  was  not  organlasd  for  that  scto 
purpose.  It  Is  actively  engaged  In  many  lines  of  business,  and  has 
been  In  splto  of  its  crganlaatlan  In  1088." 

The  ulttmato  neolt  at  this  maalpalatlQn  was  tliat  Mr.  PhlUp 
De  Bonde  took  oat  of  tHe  Uhlted  States  $880,000,  at  which  $884X0 
to  the  Utatted  States  Government,  and  the  whde  of  ft 
siAJeek  to  DhMsd  Statae  toeome  tans  as  his  tncome.  This 
transaction  took  plaee  on  January  7,  1087,  and  MT.  De  Bonds  may 
stni  think  It  wise  to  file  an  Ineome  tea  retam  and  report  this 
fnoome  for  tax  pufpoees.  Tills  case  dearly  mastntes  how  a  foreign 
corporation  may  be  used  by  asdgnlng  to  It  Ineome  bekmglng  to  an 
American  taiqwyer,  who  thue  tries  to  avoid  peylng  Income  tasea 
therein  to  the  United  States. 

This  De  Bonde  case  Illustrates  a  tax  avddanoe  device  of  doubt- 
foi  legality,  to  say  the  leest.  Many  of  the  oses  of  this  tax  avuld- 
anoe  plan,  however,  an  prtibably  legal. 

We  dto  the  case  of  Mr.  Jules  S.  Bache.  a  prominent  capttallst 
who  has  been  connected  for  a  long  time  with  many  ew^w«^i  om- 
cems.  As  win  ^ipear  from  the  detalla  of  this  ease.  Mr.  Bache 
apparently  acted  with  an  honest  convletlon  that  he  was  within 
his  Isgal  rights  m  utilising  foreign  coxpontlons  as  he  did.  We. 
therefore,  cite  the  case  not  In  erttldsm  of  Mr.  Badie  bat  to  Alue- 
trato  the  flaet  that  If  the  law  Is  as  Mr.  Bache  Interpreted  It.  the 
present  situatkm  regarding  foreign  personal  holding  companies 
ofltts  great  Inducements  to  the  wealthy  taxpayMa  fCr  tax  aavU^*. 


mo  OMiadlan  oMpciatlBna. 
bo  toadad  extensively  In  staeks  and  bonds,  m  1S80  he 
assets  to  a  fa^nadlaa  ecrporattaa  In  emess  of  $184100.000. 
have  been  made  by  Intemal-raveBae  ^ents  of  the  UBtted  Slates 
often  and  again  to  obtain  complete  Infonnatloa  aboot  this  Oa- 
nadlan  foreign  eorporatlfln  which  Is  eaOed  the  Wtaoneh  Oevelep- 
ment  Oc.  Ltd. 

TtB  transfer  at  this  sam  of  money  to  the  Wenonah  Develop- 
ment Co..  Ltd..  vdleeed  Bache  of  the  receipt  of  tnoamea  which 
had  previously  resulted  In  the  payment  of  substantial  taasa  to 
the  United  States  Oovenment.  ApparenUy  this  Oanadlan  com- 
pany has  bsen  very  pronerous.  because  Its  aasets  appear  to  have 
been  Increasing  constantly,  m  1082  Mr.  BaChe  obtained  88J004NW 
from  the  Wenonah  Devetopment  Co..  Ltd.,  as  a  loan,  and  en  his 
1984  return  he  deducted  $235/M0.  nnsiasiirii^  inter  set  paid  to 
a  corporation  which  he  pereonally  owned.  This  deduetloa  waa 
soflldent  to  ledooe  his  return  to  a  nontaxable  eta^sL  Be  re- 
peated the  same  operation  In  1985  and  1086.  The  Interest  ehane 
waa  under  81004100  annually,  with  the  result  that  he  paid  Itfeae 
tax  in  1885  and  no  tax  In  1088.  On  May  88.  1084.  ifr.  ] 
formed  *»»«*»»tT  '"fffprtatton  under  the  laws  of  the  lHt**t 
by  the  name  of  Blchmlll  Bahamas  Oo..  Ltd..  which  was  nanltsllasd 
at  $eo04>00  and  owned  by  the  Wenonah  DevelopoMnt  Oa.,  Ltd. 
It  Is  ondsrstood  that  thla  oorporatlon  was  formsd  to  hold  an  or 
pert  of  the  dental  atoek  which  Mr.  Bache  owned  of  Doaaee  Mlnss, 
Ltd..  a  Canadian  corporation.  It  appean  tbat  by  this  meank  Mr. 
Bache  le  attempting  to  avoid  the  payment  of  American  tans  on 
dlvldsnds  lecetved  fMen  Domes  Mlase;  Ltd.,  altheogh  Indhecay 
retaining  control  of  the  etodc  and  tta  IneoeM  through  hla  daasln»> 
tloQ  of  the  Wsnonah  Devetopment  Oo.,  Ltd. 

A  very  much  mon  doobtful  oaae  from  a  legal  otantf^wlnt  le 
ttkat  of  Mr.  Wallaee  Orovee.  who  le  prominent  In  Now  York 
Itnandal  dteles  and  has  been  sssodeted  with  the  Interstoto 
Bqulttas  Oorporatlen.  Inter  saceeeded  by  the  Bqulty  Oorporatlon. 
the  Chain  A  Oeneral  Bqultlea.  Inc..  the  Ycsemlto  »**»«»W  Oor- 
poratlan. and  the  fknnkltai  Plan  fiBvestBMBt  Ttost  of  Ph^Aphla. 
Throofh  his  eontvol  at  holding  eorporatlone  or  Inveelaant 
he  U  undsrstood  to  control  ths  Ut^ed  Cigar  Stan  ehal 
also  the  Whelan  Drag  Btoie  chain.  Be  hae  beon  In 
litigation  with  the  Bonen  of  mtemel  Bevenus  for  many 

Prom  testimony  and  docamantary  evMenoe  produced  at  noent 
hearlngi  bef on  the  Seearltlss  and  Btdmngs  Oommlsolan.  tt  ap- 
pean that  In  1808  Mr.  Orovee  owned  the  Nassan  Secuiltlse.  Ltd.. 
which  he  had  organlasd  the  year  bsf on  In  the  »-W—  Uante. 
This  corporation  had  a  ci^idtal  stock  of  $80j000  and  only  five 
eharea  wen  Issued.  Mr.  Groves  was  able  to  oontrd  the  General 
Investment  Oorporatlon  which,  unlike  Vba  Nassau  Secarlttea.  Ltd.. 
was  a  substantial  business  anienwlse  having  mewy  stiwiilMilrtsis 
The  General  Investment  Oorporatton  depodtod  $t.800.000  In  the 
Boyal  Bank  of  Osnada.  Than  MT.  Groves  eeused  the  General  In- 
veetment  Corporation,  which  he  controlled,  to  agree  to  hm  Its 
•toA  front  the  Naseaa  Securities,  Ltd.,  at  $103  a  shan  the 
action  to  be  coneonunated  In  Miontreal,  Osnada. 

At  the  tine  the  agrseownt  was  made  the  NMaau  Sseurltlea.  Lid, 
owned  no  stock  In  General  Inveetment  Oorporatlon.  B, 
made  an  <^ien  offer  to  aU  the  stockholdsn  cf  Oeneral 
Oorporatlon  to  purdtaee  thdr  stock  at  $8TjB0  a  share.  It 
stipulated  that  any  stock  ao  acquhnd  ahoald  be  dqyaelted  In 
eecrow  In  Montreal.  The  agreement  farther  provided  that  each 
stock  was  to  be  dmodted  on  January  38  and  paid  for  on  Janoery 
36.  1987.  It  Is  Important  to  noto  that  the  dsUvary  to  the  OeasrU 
Investment  Oorporatlon  at  Its  own  stock  by  Neesau  Seeurltlee.  Ltd, 
was  also  to  be  consummated  on  January  38.  m  other  words,  by 
this  agreein^rt  Mssaau  Securtttss.  Ltd..  did  hothaveto  P>y^o 
Individual  stodEhdden  of  Oeneral  Investaient  Oorporatlon  (ftan 
whom  it  had  purefaaeed  stock  at  887jn  a  shan)  anything  vntU 
after  General  mveetment  Oorporatlan  had  paid  BMsaa  Secuiltln^ 
LM..  8103  a  dian  for  that  same  sto^. 

The  details  of  this  tlnandal  Isgerdemaln  an  very  diflteatt  to 
dcplaln  without^  a  dyrt.  The  net  effbet.  however,  waa  this:  MT. 
Gloves,  acting  thiuugh  his  pefeoiial  corporation.  Itaena  Seeorttlei^ 
Ltd..  bought  stock  from  the  etockholdBn  of  Oensrel  Inveetment 
Oorporatlon  and  sold  the  same  stock  to  General  Investmsnt  Cor- 
poration at  a  profit  of  $14  a  ihasv. 

The  DscmlUes  and  BwJiangs  Oommlsskm  is  ^i^gfd  in 
mining  whether  then  transactions  wen  a  fraud  on  the 
hddera  of  General  InrmUnem  OorpormMon.  With  that 
we  an  not  hen  eoacemed.  Wb  an  concerned  with  the  fleet  that 
ttie  method  17  J>^^  >^  Qroeee  attempted  to  fm  the  _ 
from  the  transaettone  from  Iwwene  tsxatlcn  In  this  covntiy 
the  uw  of  »  foreign  corporation,  which  i^ipenntty  hed  no  ftene> 
Uon  <«her  than  that!  of 


Mr.  Percy  K.  Hudeon.  who  waa  formerly  a  member  of 
York  BboA  Bvnhewge.  hee  avallod  hhiMsir  cf  a  ~ 
aonal  holding  company  in  a  rather  novel  way.    It 
in  falRMas  to  Mr.  Htt 
the  letter  of  the  lew. 

Under  the  preeent  lncaBe*tox  law.  dedoetlans  for  Ic 
of  eeeurttles  by  IndlvMuals  an  Itmtted  to  only  $3,000 
any  reported  capital  gains.  Mr.  Hodson.  In  19S8.  lad 
a  aale  of  securities  on  the  stock  — '■**«r^  He  had 
profits  against  whleh  the  offOet  coold  he 


tofUlwtlhIn 


ited  a  profit  of  $1804)00  by  moaag  oth«  swiiiilin  to  hie  own 
oorporaton.    He  accomplished  this  in  the  fbUowlng  way: 

He  was  the  owner  of  78  percent  of  the  stock  In  a  M^wfCundland 
eocporatlan.  Laurentlan  Mlnea.  Ltd..  the  balance  being  held  by  hto 
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This 


friend.  He  sold  $4004)00  of  his  penonaQy 
to  this  foreign  corporation,  which  he  dominated, 
gave  him  the  needed  profit  of  $1804)00  to  which 


veetlgated.  when  It  was  shown  that  organization  was  completed 
In  the  same  w«#t<TM»r  and  the  American  Shareholden  wen  not 
shown  until  long  after  incorporation.    It  Is  presumed  the  same 
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waiver     ^^le%c*    f^ll/^ver^L^    " 


or  upon  the  fQrdgn  corpora- 
tion Itself,  to  compd^  them  to  disclose  Its  ownenAilp,  ths  extent 
of  its  acttvltlea,  or  Its  American  incctne. 

Therefora  no  one  knows,  or  ever  wUl  know  nntll  rnir  ~li 


serve  m  a  gnidliic  gtsr  for  an  Ifglrintlon  sffectlBff  «mi 
aiMl  employeeg  in  tlie  fatare. 
Formulated  and  considered  in  conference  hr  the 
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ft  doM  Mead.    B»  aold  M00.000  of  hit  pcnonally 

•MurlltflB  to  tlUa  f ovttlgn  oorpocatton,  which  ha  «1onrtn»ted. 
D  fftv*  him  the  neadcd  praAt  of  tlSOjOOO  to  irtiieh 
«•  hftt*  TiAfTCdL  MoTOvrar.  ths  Meurtlaa  vhleh  ha  aold  to  the 
I— r»««^i.w<i».ui  eorporatkm  now  hmf  m  baaia  for  tha  putpoae  of 
eoBumttiV  futim  proflta  which  la  Ineraaaad  bf  tlSCCXX).  By  thla 
mathod  iTtha  Newfoundland  cotporatlon.  which  Mr.  Hudaon  oon- 
trola.  aeila  thaae  aecurttlea  In  a  later  year  for  •lao.OOO  more  than 
lir.  Hudaon  orlclnaUy  paid  for  them.  Ita  Incoana-tax  return  for 
that  year  will  ahow  no  proAt. 

Thla  aama  method  nJcht  have  been  employed,  ao  f ar  aa  atep- 
plac  VB  the  value  of  the  aeourltlea  la  conwrned.  with  a  domeatle 
MMl  holding  eorpomtlon.    Bowwver.  the  foreign  oorporatlan 
no  doubt  uaad  fbr  thla  purpoaa  In  order  to  attempt  to  ea- 
OB  tha  dlvldanda  on  Um  afeoek  held  by  the  foreign 


While  thto  parttcular  attuatlon  doea  not  repreaent  tax  avold- 
at  a  very  hurge  amount,  the  method  can  Tery  readily  be 
time  and  ttma  again,  and  thua  enable  not  only  thla  tas- 
>.  baft  an  otlMBi  feaortlng  to  the  aama  aeheme.  to  step  up  coat 
of  aeovttlM  and  to  Imve  their  American  Income  paid  to 


faaMO 


MOW.  we  Imve  tha  caae  ot  Mr.  Jacob  Schick.  He  waa  commla* 
~  In  the  r^^*'^  Oorpa  o<  the  United  Statea  Army.  He 
hla  oowktry  with  dlaUnctlon  until  hla  retirement  aome 
MO  aa  a  lieutenant  coloneL  He  drew  a  penakm  aa  a  re- 
tired united  Statea  Army  olBeer  unta  December  18.  1986.  when 
be  iMMme  a  f»tif*"— *  dtlaan  by  nedal  dlapenaation  from  the 
Prime  M1"«-*t  at  <?fn«^fft  Ooicnd  S^lek  la  the  inventor  ct  the 
Schick  tfectrlc  dry  ahaver.  which  article  la  manufactured  by  the 
Schick  Dry  Shavw  Co..  at  Itaw  HMen.  Oonn..  and  la  aold  unlver- 
mSy.  It  la  r«««""»"  knowledge  that  thla  invention  has  proved 
very  prafttabla  to  the  inventor  through  aalea  to  dtlaena  of  the 
united  Stataa.  ItatuiaUy  such  pcoAta  are  taxable  under  tha 
Dcoae-tax  lawa. 

ms  CkdeDal  SChIA  formed  a  corporation  In  Naaeao. 

I,  wbkA  he  named  Schldc.  Ltd..  and  aaalgnwl  hla 

from  tha  American  opermttng  oompeny  to  that 

„_j|0a.    Thla  royalty  amounted  to  $ia0.000  In  1994. 

WM  a  withholding  tax  thereon  ct  $17,737.    If  Ckikmel 

d  reoMved  and  reported  thla  money  In  hla  peraonal 

return,  he  would  have  bean  liable  for  a  much  larger  Income  tax. 
Aspaiently  Ookmal  SchMc  waa  not  aatla&ed  with  thla  aavlng  In 
taaaaTao  on  piti*t"i**^*  it.  19M,  he  k*"*****  a  n^n^**'*"  dtiaen  and  5 
daya  later  fanned  three  other  coovianlea  In  Naamu.  Bahama  lalanda. 
He  BHDed  theee  rmrrft"***  Schick  Xndnatrlee.  Ltd..  Schick  Shaver, 
lAd^  ami  SchIA  Intamatlanal.  Ltd..  and  ha  trantf  erred  to  them 
ft7.1gl  ahaiea  of  Schick  Dry  Shaver,  Inc^  the  Amertnan  manufac- 
%i^^  company.  Thla  waa  practlcaUy  all  the  atock  outstanding 
d  tha  American  compaon.  It  la  very  Intereatlng  to  note  at  thla 
time  that  GolonaTsSlek'a  change  of  dtlaenahp  was  abaolutely 
neoeaaary  for  him  to  ooasummato  thla  transactUm  and  avoid  taxea 
In  tha  United  Statea.  There  are  tax  laws  designed  to  prevent 
ftmerlfan  dtlaena  or  raddant  aUena  from  transferring  Amrrlcan 
iMMh^  abroad  for  tax-avoidance  pmpuwe.  If  an  individual  la 
aaltfa«r  a  dtlmn  of  the  United  Staiee  nor  a  resident,  then  there 
Is  BO  way  In  vrtdch  our  law  aa  praaantly  constituted  can  prevent 
him  from  tnnafarzlns  hla  aeeurltlee  to  whomever  he  pleaaee.  even 
tlMW^  an  the  atodc  owned  bj  thla  Individual  yielded  Income 


thraugk 

ItiiM.  uf  tliWB  cases  aie  adectcd  from  the  Bahama  Idanda  because 
tMtwaa  the  only  locality  which  the  Bureau  has  had  sufident 
tlBM  to  investigate  tikorooi^Uy.  However,  In  order  to  ahow  the 
pinslTtilltles  of  the  focdgn  |wir"nal  hrtdlhg  company  we  thought 
it  Imftortamt  to  review  bdefqr  eondltione  in  other  countries  irtiich 
make  them  equaUy  avaOahla  for  tax  avoidance 

Tha  prlnctoal  fQreJgn  locahtlee  where  it  is  becoming  evident  that 
thla  typeof  tax  avoidance  la  bdng  used  are  Wewfoundland. 
tha  prtnd^Mli^   of   Lkihtensteln.   and   Prince   Bdward 


^  m  rwr^d*     We  win  briefly  review  the  probable  extent  of 
the  use  of  foreign  cotpotatlcpa  to  avoid  taxes  In  theee  oountrlea. 
W^  wUl  fttat  take  up  Newfoundland. 

Pfeom  aU  Indleatlona  it  appeara  that  the  devioe  of  the  peraonal 
holding  cconpany  hae  been  used  fCr  some  time  In  Newfoundland, 
here  are  a  total  of  909  peraonal  hnlrtlng  oompantce  which 
to  have  been  farmed  by  Amarleans  in  the  last  4  yean;  46 
formsd  in  the  IS  months  after  November  198S.  The 
Duieau  haa  not  been  able  aa  yet  to  eend  an  agent  to  Newfound- 
land, so  details  are  not  aviyiahla.  Neverthelees.  it  is  dlfflcult  to 
see  any  leawnn  why  lOS  parenmal  holding  companlee  ehould  be 
In  operation  in  that  country  exoapt  lor  tax-avoidance  purpoaea. 
Tte  prladpal  industrlea  are  tha  production  of  paper,  which 
amounts  to  $19,000,000  annually,  and  flshlng,  which  produces 


In  a  cable  dated  May  T.  IWT.  tte  United  States  consul  at  St 
JhhnliL  Newfoundland,  reports: 

lAige  majority  of  corporations  are  dMnm  to  have  bsen  organ- 
laed  by  the  law  Arm  of  Hunt.  Bmerson.  Sterling,  and  Hlgglns.  by 
subscription  tor  1  dutfe  by  each  of  three  of  the  partnera.  auuree 
are  Immediately  tranaferred  to  ni«e»b)ii'B  of  Canadian  law  flrma 
Since  in  moet  caaae  AiMrican  duuaholdere  are  not  indicated,  it 
le  believed  that  moet  corporattona.  although  Amerlean^^ontroiled. 
are  organlaed  for  the  purpoee  of  tax  evaatcm.    Thla  cannot  be 

by  referenee  to  oorporatloiia  prwloudy  ln« 


vestigBted.  where  It  was  shown  that  organization  was  eomideted 
in  the  same  manner  and  the  American  shareholders  were  not 
shown  USUI  long  after  incorporation.  It  la  presumed  the  same 
procedure  la  now  being  followed." 

The  annual  report  of  the  Commission  of  Government  of  New- 
foundland shows  Oovemment  fees  from  personal  holding  eor^ 
pcratlons  for  calendar  years  as  follows: 

1934 $10. 857 

1935 11".  864 

1988 17. 323 

This  increase  In  revenues  to  the  Newfoundland  Government 
Is  clearly  due  to  the  Increased  formation  of  such  companies,  be- 
cause the  corporation  tax  rate  has  not  been  changed. 

We  will  next  take  up  Panama.  Here  we  find  lawa  very  favorable 
tomod  the  formation  of  foreign  corporations.  No  annual  state- 
menta  are  required  as  to  the  stockholders  or  financial  condition. 
There  Is  no  tax  on  income  or  profits  from  sources  outside  Panama. 

In  Panama  there  were  46  personal  holding  companies  formed 
by  Americans  from  January  1935  to  March  8.  1937.  Practically 
every  company  which  has  been  formed  by  Americans  has  the  firm 
of  ^brega  &  Fabrega  as  resident  agent.  They  are  the  ranking 
lawyen  in  Panama  City.  The  head  ctf  the  firm  was  once  secre- 
tary of  the  Republic. 

Far  reasons  which  we  will  set  out  later  It  haa  been  tanposdble 
to  ascertain  the  exact  nature  of  the  business  of  these  personal 
holding  companies.  There  is  every  indication,  however,  that  they 
were  formed  for  no  other  purpose  than  the  purdiase  and  sale 
of  securities.  In  connection  with  this,  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Mr.  Oflllo  Hazera,  chief  of  the  section  of  receipts.  Department 
oi  Treasury.  Republic  of  Panama,  advises  that  a  special  decree 
has  been  Issued  exempting  profits  from  the  sale  of  foreign  eecurl- 
tles  from  the  Panamanian  income  tax. 

Next  comes  Ltchtenstein.  From  the  information  available,  we 
believe  that  there  are  a  large  number  ot  oorporatlans  formed  for 
tax  avoidance  In  this  small  principality.  TUs  bdief  Is  based  upon 
the  fact  that  the  tax  incorporation  laws  of  Lichtenstein  offer  tm- 
UBual  opp(»tunitles  for  the  operation  of  this  device.  It  Is  Impos- 
sible, however,  to  give  the  committee  definite  Information  heie. 
The  American  consul  on  May  13.  1937.  reported  to  the  Bxneau 
that  the  government  ofUdals  of  Lichtenstein  declined  to  supply 
any  information  whatever  concerning  incorporatian  of  American 
companies  In  that  country.  The  following  Information  given  to 
us  by  the  consul,  however,  is  very  significant: 

'Tn  the  year  1935  the  total  tax  revenue  Is  steted  as  747.740 
Swiss  francs.  The  income  from  incori>oration  taxes  In  that  year 
amounted  to  349.128  Swiss  francs. 

"One  person  is  sulBclent  to  constitute  a  company  or  trust.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  a  promoter  to  go  to  Lichtenstein  for  that 
purpoee.  AU  that  Ui  required  is  representetlon  by  a  firm  or 
citizen  of  Lichtetusteln." 

We  have  no  real  information  available  about  Prince  Edward 
Island.  Nevertheless,  it  offers  another  excellent  field  for  the  In- 
corporation of  personal  holding  companies  by  foreigners.  Under 
the  provincial  act,  h(dding  companies  are  required  to  give  only 
very  limited  Information  when  registering.  The  information  on 
their  anniial  returns  is  still  more  limited.  The  public  accounto 
of  the  island  for  1936  show  receipte  of  8120^19.90  from  corpora- 
tion taxes.  <a  which  $70.20634  was  from  Investment  companies. 
Only  the  lawyers  know  the  real  names  of  the  Investors. 

OIBBt  VOBXXGN  OOTTHTBIIB 

The  use  of  foreign  corporations  In  countries  other  t.h<m  those 
listed  here  for  tax-avoidance  purposes  is,  of  course,  poeslble.  It 
is.  however,  extremely  difficult  to  locate  such  companies.  We  have 
at  this  time  only  one  case — the  case  of  Mr.  Charles  Laughton, 
motion-picture  actor,  who  has  caiiaed  his  salary  earned  in  this 
country  to  be  paid  to  an  English  corporation. 

Mr.  Laughton  is  a  British  citizen.  He  formed  a  personal  hdd- 
Ing  company  in  England.  He  then  entered  into  a  contract  irlth 
that  holding  company  to  pay  him  a  salary  out  $20,000  for  the  year 
1935.  By  virtue  of  that  contract  the  foreign  holding  coii^>any 
became  entitled  to  all  of  his  earnings  m  this  country  as  a  motion- 
picture  actor,  which  amoxmted  to  $190,280.22  In  1035.  The  earn- 
ings of  the  British  company  consisted  entirely  of  the  Laughton 
Amolcan  income.  It  is  true  that  his  personally  owned  British 
company  paid  a  tax  here.  Yet  through  that  company  Laughton 
effected  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  amoimt  of  taxea  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  payable  to  the  United  Statea  Govern- 
ment on  these  earnings. 

The  conduct  of  Mr.  lAughton  In  this  Instance  may  be  per- 
fectly legal.  The  case,  however,  ia  dted  as  another  illustration 
of  the  rapidly  increasing  use  of  the  foreign  corporatlcm  for  the 
purpoee  of  reducing  the  amoimt  of  taxes  which  an  individual 
would  otherwise  be  required  to  pay  on  his  »>^Tr>}-nm^  within  the 
United  Stetes. 

The  dlfllcultlee  of  gaining  any  mformation  about  foreign  cor- 
porations in  the  coimtries  which  -««  have  discussed  create  a  dtu- 
atlcm  tn  which  only  the  personal  ethics  of  the  taxpayer  determine 
whether  he  will  indulge  in  deliberate  tax  evadon  rather  than  tax 
avoidance.  The  expense  of  sending  agente  to  theee  oountrlea  Is 
prcdiibltlve.  Moreover,  when  agente  are  sent  they  are  nT»fatT><n«r 
with  the  law  and  the  governmental  Instilutlons  with  which  they 
are  dealing,  and  often  with  the  langxiage  itself.  There  Is  no 
posrtble  pressure  which  can  be  put  upon  the  foreign  attorneys 
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who  form  theaa  fttetgn  earparatkms,  or  nptm  the  foreign  corpora- 
tion Itaelf ,  to  compd  them  to  disdose  Ito  ownsnhlp.  the  extant 
of  its  acttvltiea,  or  ita  American  Incomo. 

Therefore  no  one  knows,  or  ever  wiU  know  until  our  Income- 
tax  law  ia  made  more  stringent,  how  many  of  tha  hundreds  of 
oorporatlons  organlaed  by  Americans  In  theee  eountriee  are  uaed 
for  tax  evaakm.  how  many  of  them  for  tax  awddance.  and  how 
many  rvpnmat  genuine  buslnees  activl^.  As  the  editorial  quoted 
from  the  Behamaa  ntmapmpvt  indlcatee.  the  preeent  dtuatlon  Is  a 
challenge  to  Congrees  and  to  the  Treasury  to  make  our  revenue 
laws  really  egective  against  thcae  of  our  dtiasns  who  seek  eanctu- 
ary  for  their  Invest  pisute  by  taking  them  to  foreign 


The  Railroad  Retireiiieiit  BUI— A  Guide  For  Em- 
ployers and  Employees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  ALFRED  L.  BULWINKLE 

or  NORTH  CAkOUNA   ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondaw.  June  21, 1937 

Ht.  BULWINKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  my  optidca,  the  bill 
under  consideration.  H.  R.  7519.  "An  act  to  estabUah  a  re- 
tirement system  tar  employees  of  carriers  subject  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  for  other  purposes'*,  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  bills  upon  which  the  liembers  at  the 
Bouse  of  Rexveeentatives  have  era  voted.    This  bill  should 
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M  a  ffoidlnc  star  for  an  Hrtslation  affeettnt  gmpioyeni 
and  employeea  in  the  future. 

I^Mlnulated  and  considered  in  eoofoenoe  bf  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Rallwajr  labor  Szeeutive  Aasoeiatloii.  xvp- 
resenting  the  21  standard  raOroad  labor  organiastioiis.  coo- 
•isting  of  1.150.000  railway  workers  In  the  United  BUtes, 
of  the  one  part,  and  of  the  representatives  of  the  Asaoda- 
tion  of  American  Railroads  representing  the  greater  part  oC 
all  the  railroad  mileage  of  the  country,  of  the  seeood  part, 
it  is  in  fact  an  agreement  between  these  two  froope.  And 
X  wish  to  say  that  Ux.  Oeorge  M.  Hairtfloii.  the  pr«Menl 
of  the  RaUway  Clerks  and  chairman  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Kxeeutive  Associatton.  axKi  his  associates,  as  weQ  as  lir. 
R.  V.  Fletcher,  the  general  counsel  for  the  Association  oT 
American  Railroads,  and  his  associates,  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  this  fine  piece  of  work,  which  they  prepared  in 
conference.  It  is  not  out  ot  place  for  me  to  congratulata 
also  Hon.  Ronn  Caossn,  Member  of  Congress  tnm  Ohio 
and  also  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Interstate  and  For- 
dgn  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  for  the 
culmination  of  7  or  more  years  of  effort  spent  in  p«f ecttng 
a  retirement  system  and  law  for  the  railway  empioqrees  of 
the  United  States. 

The  bill  now  before  the  House  for  consideration  differs 
slightly  from  the  existing  law,  and  in  order  to  show  these 
changes  to  the  House  it  would  be  best  for  me  to  read  a 
statement  prepared  by  Charles  M.  Hay,  an  attorney  for 
the  Committee  of  Railway  Labor  Executives,  which  gives 
complete  InformatiaQ: 
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The  cost  of  fbe  umnlttes  under  this  bffl  Is  estimated  for 
tbe  year  1938  at  about  $118,250,000.  rtstng  each  year  untU 
It  reaches  Its  helfht  In  1075,  which  is  estimated  then  to  be 
$231,380,000.  or  course,  it  is  hard  to  state  exactly  the  cost 
each  year,  because  of  tbe  uncertainties  as  to  the  exact  num- 
ber of  emidoyees.  There  are  employed  nov  1,150,000.  If 
business  would  return  to  what  it  was  in  1929.  there  would 
be  l.iOOjOOO  emphnred  by  the  railroads.  The  taxes  to  carry 
the  annuities  for  the  benefldarles  and  for  the  entire  cost 
of  the  administration  is  paid  by  the  railroads  and  their 
trnptOfpea.  I  understand  that  today  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  Bouse  of  Representattyes  will  f  ayorably 
report  out  of  its  committee  the  companion  bill  to  this,  which 
caxiles  the  taxes.  This  bill  will  soon  be  enacted  into  law; 
and  when  it  is,  tt  is  my  hope  that  the  administration  of  it 
by  the  Railroad  Retirem»it  Board  wiU  be  of  such  high  order 
that  it  win  redound  to  the  hooor  and  glory  of  those  em- 
ployees and  employerB  who  set  a  new  standard  for  American 
labor  and  American  capitaL 

In  ennclustnn,  may  I  not  say  that  it  has  been  a  great 
pleasiire  for  me  to  have  been  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  which  has 
reported  out  three  retirement  bills.  I  have  voted  for  both 
the  others  in  the  Bouse,  and  I  am  today  likewise  pleased  to 
vote  upon  the  final  passage  in  support  of  this  measure. 


Pl^jnuent  of  War  Debts  to  America  Urged  by  Con- 
gieaa woman  Jenckes  in  Address  at  Martinsburg, 

'   W.Va.  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  wxsT  yiBGonA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Jwe  22, 1937 


BT  MBS.  ynaatxiA  m.  jsrckb.  »*»m'»»r  of  oor- 

G1UBB6  PROM  THX  SZXTO  OONOBBBSIONAL  DISTRICT   OF 

nnxAirA.  to  ths  wombts  dsmocbatic  club  of  bxrkx- 
txr  oovnrrr  at  kabumsbubo,  w.  va,  junk  it,  las? 


lAr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Bpmker,  under  the  leave  to  ez- 
tsod  my  remarks  in  the  Ricoko,  I  Include  the  foUow^ 
address  of  Ifrs.  Vnanns  B.  Jkhoob,  of  Indiana: 


Sy. 


happy  whMk  X  laaraed  that  X  had  aa  opportunity  to 
to  tha  great  State  of  West  VlislAla  and  meet  with  an 
of  loyal  Demoeratlo  votnen.  and  tell  you  lome  of  the 
Sood  thtasi  tha  Dcmocntte  Party  has  acoompUahed  for  ue  wamma. 
1  aat  praod  that  I  am  a  DMBoerat.  X  am  proud  that  the  eltlaena 
of  the  irsat  Skate  of  Indiana  are  aoUtty  supporting  the  Demo- 
fran  Prceldent  Booaavait  down  to  the  ofllctalii  in 
aaet  of  o«  paat  State:  and  when  I  teU  you  this. 
yoi|  jBuat  reallae  that  at  ona  tlua  the  State  cf  Indiana  was  a 
roeK^rthbad  BapuhUeaa  State,  and  tha  Democrats  were  discouraged 
and  uaotganlaed.  But  that  la  not  tha  eondltlaa  today.  The  Dem- 
eetatia  waeasa  and  the  DMUumatie  man  In  Indiana  are  i*tiHlng 
ahoulder  to  shoulder  auppotting  our  great  leader,  Ptanklln  Delano 
BoQsevattk  and  *«f*  admlnlatratkm. 

AU  wanen  sboold  be  grateful  to  the  Deniocratle  Party,  rat  cen- 
turlee  women  ware  never  ooasldBred  In  the  party  councils.  For 
aaany  deeadea  II  waa  raoogmaed  that  women  should  have  the  right 
of  wigwaga.  equal  with  tha  man  In  this  country,  but  It  was  not 
vatfl  the  artmtnlstratlon  of  tha*  great  Damoeratle  President. 
Woodrow  WUsoa.  that  the  Ooagiws  passed  a  conatltatlonal  amoid- 
it,  and  tha  people  duly  voted  equal  suttsga  tar  the  women  of 
Thua»  wa  wemea  owe  our  right  of  suffflrage  to  tbe 
Party. 

This  was  lem  than  two  decades  ago.  and  ta  that  time  already 
we  iinmiii  take  mueh  pride  in  the  aoknowladged  fast  that  this  gift 
of  tbe  light  of  suffrage  haa  had  a  tremendoorty  upUftlng  effect 
all  over  our  broad  land.  AsMrtoaa  wooien  appiactata  tbe  right  to 
vote.  Woman  cast  M  pereant  of  tha  votee  In  every  munlc^al. 
State,  and  nattoaal  election. 

The  lafinsnee  at  women  hae  entered  Into  the  party  politic  In 
svaty  dHMrtmsnt  of  the  Oovemment.  both  State  and  Federal, 
and  la  a&  of  tha  jpolltleal  subdMalons  of  the  various  States,  from 
the  smaUeat  tiamlale  to  the  greatest  ettlea. 
l^la  great  atsp  forward  In  the  history  of  our  beloved  country 
aa  long  slaea  paossd  ths  itage  of  eaperlment,  and  now  In  the 
cwmcUs  of  both  of  tba  great  partlM  the  voice  of  the  women  of 


the  land  is  heard  and  heeded  and  given  the  attention  and  reqwet 
that  they  deeerve. 

I  think  of  all  the  great  and  fundamental  virtues  which  have 
through  the  ages  been  regarded  by  humanity  of  every  creed  and 
race  as  eaaential  tbe  great  principle  of  loyalty  stands  out  almost 
foremost  from  all  of  the  otbers. 

In  order  to  have  parties  or  worth-while  organizations  of  any 
character,  it  Is  essential  that  its  members  always  renudn  loyal  to 
Its  principles  and  to  Its  leader.  Otherwise,  chaos  and  ruin  are 
certain  to  result. 

In  the  presence  of  this  splendid  audience,  however,  I  feel  Ilka 
apologizing  for  referring  to  such  a  fundamental  principle  as  that, 
because  I  know  that  you.  and  each  of  you,  will  always  remain  true 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Democratic  Party,  and  to  its 
chosen  leaders. 

From  a  woman's  viewpoint,  I  think  it  is  tbe  JTist  right  of  oar 
great  and  honored  President  that  we  all  Join  hands  and  support 
him  as  our  great  leader. 

Of  course,  in  the  topsy-turvy  of  these  xmpreoedented  times  there 
may  arise  occasions  of  honest  difference  of  opinion,  which  is  not 
Improper,  but  in  every  such  Instance  one  should  be  outspoken 
and  not  at  any  time  work  like  sappers,  secretly  undermining  the 
great  structure  of  our  great  Democratic  Party. 

Let  us  be  true  to  the  President,  remembering  and  recognizing 
the  tremendous  bvuden  and  heavy  load  which  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  is  compelled  to  carry  from  day  to  day. 

We  women  have  always  been  the  protectors  of  the  home  and 
the  flrealde.  We  know  that  while  politics  is  a  science  of  govern- 
ment, the  tjrpe  of  government  which  politics  give  us,  often 
Influences  favorably  or  unfavorably  the  conditions  in  our  homes 
and  we  women  recognize  that  fact.  We  women  have  been  schooled 
through  the  ages  to  Judge  values,  we  make  the  purchases  for 
the  homes,  and  I  feel  that  if  the  women  of  the  great  State  of 
West  Virginia,  as  well  as  the  Nation,  will  Judge  public  snvice 
with  the  same  discretion  and  consideration  that  they  give  when 
Judging  purchases  for  the  home,  that  they  will  always  demand, 
and  get,  the  highest  type  of  public  service,  from  their  elected 
or  appointed  Representatives. 

And  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  Democratic  Party  has  always 
considered  service  to  the  people  as  their  first  consideration. 

I  wish  I  coxild  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  tell  jrou 
what  I  think  of  yovir  great  State  and  Ita  wonderful  people,  hut 
my  time  does  not  pennit.  We  people  of  Indiana  have  from 
time  immemorable  locked  to  ]rou  good  people  for  inspiration  and 
guidance  when  we  were  confronted  with  new  and  apparently 
unsolvable  problems  and  difficulties. 

With  the  troubled  conditions  in  continental  Europe,  we  Ameri- 
cans should  be  grateful  that  the  various  States  of  theee  United 
States  are  at  peace  and  that  a  citizen  can  travel  from  ocean  to 
ocean  and  from  border  to  border  in  the  United  Statea.  without 
showing  passports,  in  perfect  safety  and  comfort.  That  is  not 
the  condition  today  in  Burope,  where  unhappy  conditions  prevaU 
almost  to  the  extent  of  warfare. 

We  American  women  hate  war.  I  am  sure  that  American 
women  will  never  countenance  the  United  States  going  into  an- 
other war.  However.  I  do  believe  and  I  feel  that  every  woman 
should  be  permanently  Interested  in  seeing  this  country  have  a 
proper  national  defense — ^national  defense  consisting  of  the  best 
armed  forces,  for  home  protection,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  ^M 
a  feeling  of  patriotic  loyalty  to  our  country,  existing  in  the 
hearta  of  all  of  the  people,  which  will  provide  a  real  national 
defense. 

Women  must  become  familiar  with  these  conditions.  Women 
must  understand  how  to  prevent  wars.  And  I  say  to  you  women 
assembled  here  tonight,  in  all  sincerity,  that  if  you  will  learn 
how  to  intelligently  use  your  greatest  influence  and  your  greatest 
power,  the  ballot,  the  United  States  will  never  engage  in  another 
war  of  offense  like  we  did  during  the  World  War. 

We  women  traveled  the  highways  and  the  byways  during  thoee 
troubled  times  and  urged  the  people  to  buy  liberty  bonds,  in 
order  that  the  world  might  be  made  safe  for  democracy.  I  sold 
those  bonds  and  you  sold  them. 

We  sent  billions  of  American  dollars  to  Europe,  smd  what 
happened?  We  helped  to  win  the  war  for  the  Allies  and  today 
the  Allies  have  repudiated  their  financial  obligations  to  the  United 
States  in  a  most  shameful  manner.  whUe  they  are  spending  the 
peoples'  money  for  armament  and  for  warfare. 

I  call  on  every  American  woman  to  protest  against  this  condi- 
tion. Send  letters  and  telegrams  and  messages  to  your  Congresa- 
men  and  to  your  Senators.  Yes,  send  them  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  appeal  to  them  to  demand  that  these 
foreign  nations  pay  their  honest  debta  to  the  United  States,  in- 
stead cf  using  the  money  which  rightfully  belongs  to  the  dtlaens 
of  the  United  States  for  horrible  pxirposes  of  war. 

If  the  women  of  America  will  speak,  the  Congress  ^t»«1  tbe 
Nation  will  listen. 

American  taxpayers  are  groaning  under  heavy  taxation  necessary 
to  keep  the  Federal  Oovemment  going.  We  are  seeking  the  cause 
of  ths  depression.  The  real  cause  of  the  depression  in  the  United 
States  was  due  to  the  breach  of  faith  and  repudiation  of  debta 
by  our  alllea  in  the  World  War. 

I  aak  you  women  to  demand  of  the  Department  of  State,  to 
demand  of  your  Congressmen  and  jtmr  Senators,  that  they  advise 
you  of  the  efforta  they  are  irmLiriTig  to  collect  these  debts. 

If  the  European  govemmenta  who  are  now  planning  and  plot- 
ting wars  on  each  other,  would  repay  to  the  United  Statea  the 
money  which  they  owe.  we  woxild  have  taken  the  first  step  toward 
a  world-wide  recovety  from  ths  depression.    But  as  long  as  wa- 
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AmtiLlcans  stand  by  and  do  not  register  a  vigorous  protest  and 
vigorous  denunciation,  then  we  might  as  well  realize  that  the 
$11,000,000,000  which  these  foreign  nations  owe  the  United  States 
will  never  be  paid. 

I  call  on  the  taxpayers  of  America  to  become  interested,  and  to 
become  active.  I  say  to  the  taxpayers  of  America,  you  would  be 
justified  in  going  on  a  sit-down  strike  and  refuse  to  pay  taxea 
as  long  as  our  Federal  Government  permlto  these  foreign  govern- 
ments to  evade  the  payment  of  the  debta  that  are  Justly  due  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  work  or  of  any  public  service  which  would 
be  of  greater  value  to  our  United  States  which  coxild  be  rendered 
by  the  women  of  America  than  that  of  aroiislng  public  sentiment 
and  creating  a  Nation-wide  demand  upon  these  foreign  debt- 
evading  govemmenta  that  they  keep  faith  with  the  United  States 
or  stand  repudiated  for  all  time  in  the  minds  and  hearta  of  the 
American  people. 

I  say  to  the  women.  Arouse  yourselves  I 

This  concerns  your  home,  this  concerns  your  family,  and  this 
concerns  your  everyday  life.  Eleven  billions  of  dollars  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  solving  the  depression  and  bringing  prosperity 
back  to  America.  Will  you  sit  idly  by  or  will  you  become  active? 
I  am  appealing  to  you  to  make  this  your  business.  Discuss  It 
before  your  various  women's  clubs  and  your  various  women's 
organizations.  Part  of  that  $11,000,000,000  belongs  to  you  and 
belongs  to  me,  and  I  am  asking  the  women  of  America  to  demand 
that  this  Just  debt  be  paid  immediately.  Let  vis  not  accept  mealy- 
mouthed  excuses  which  are  sug^ar-coated  with  diplomatic  phrase- 
ology which  very  few  people  understand. 

I^t  us  raise  our  voices  and  let  the  world  know  that  the  women 
of  America  demand  that  the  war  debta  be  paid. 


Andrew  Jackson  Montague 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26. 1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Aimesw  Jack- 
son  MoMTAGnx,  late  a  Representative  from  Virginia 

ISx.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  death  of  Repre- 
sentative Amdrtw  Jacksok  Montagxtx,  Virginia  lost  one  of 
her  ablest  and  most  cultured  men.  All  who  knew  him  recog- 
nized in  him  the  attributes  of  tbe  scholar  and  the  high  quali- 
ties of  the  statesman. 

Governor  MoinACXTB  sprang  from  a  distinguished  Colonial 
Virginia  family  that  traced  its  ancestry  to  the  famous 
Montague  family  of  Fngbmri-  He  inherited  not  only  his 
courtly  manners,  but  his  zeal  for  the  public  service.  The 
State  campaign  of  1860  in  Virginia  for  the  election  of  Gov- 
ernor and  other  State  officials  was  one  of  the  most  stirring 
the  Old  Dominion  has  ever  known.  Everjrone  realized  that 
the  North  and  the  South  were  approaching  the  parting  of  the 
ways.  Political  passions  ran  high.  Opinion  with  respect  to 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  secession  were  sharply  divided. 
Virginia,  the  mother  of  Presidents,  had  many  close  ties  with 
the  Union.  The  State  ticket  that  favored  a  peaceable  ad- 
justment of  the  eocmomic  differences  between  the  North  and 
the  South,  and  the  preservation,  if  possible,  of  the  Union  was 
headed  by  John  Letcher,  of  my  hcmie  town  of  Lexington,  a 
former  member  of  the  Wajrs  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  On  the  ticket  with  him  for  the 
position  of  attorney  general  of  the  State  was  John  Randolph 
Tucker,  who  subsequenUy  moved  to  Lexington,  served  with 
great  distinction  as  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  and  who  concluded  his  public  service  as 
professor  of  law  at  Washington  and  Lee  University.  Also 
on  the  same  ticket  for  the  positicm  of  Lieutenant  Governor 
was  Robert  Latane  Montague,  who  led  the  ticket. 

About  10  years  ago  a  reunion  was  held  In  Lexington  by 
three  sons  of  these  three  wartime  political  leaders.  The 
host  was  Harry  St.  George  Tucker,  who  succeeded  his  father. 
John  Randolph  Tucker,  in  Congress,  and  who  on  one  occa- 
sion came  within  4.000  votest  of  being  elected  Governor  of 
Virginia.  One  of  the  giiests  was  a  son  of  Gov.  John 
Letcher.  Capt.  Greenlee  D.  Letcher,  of  T«nrington.  who 
started  on  a  political  career  as  a  member  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Virginia  and  tlien  gave  up  politics  to  devote 
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his  exclusive  attention  to  the  practice  of  law.  Tlia  third 
guest  was  Amsuw  Jacksoh  Mohtagux.  the  son  of  LUGof. 
Robert  Latane  Montague. 

From  that  patriotic  and  public-spirited  fathier.  Goremar 
MoiriACTTK  inherited  his  zeal  for  tbe  public  service  and  to 
him  he  was  indebted  for  tbe  early  training  that  determined 
the  qualities  of  his  character,  including  a  desire  for  a  ooUego 
education.  The  late  Speaker,  Joe  Cannon,  when  asked  what 
he  thought  of  a  college  education,  is  said  to  have  reidied: 
"It  won't  hurt  a  young  man  if  he  has  enou^  common 
sense."  Evidently  Governor  Mohtagus  was  a  young  man  oC 
that  type  because  he  received  a  college  education  both  la 
liberal  arts  and  in  the  law.  and  put  to  good  use  throui^oot 
his  Ufe  that  college  training.  The  very  name  the  father 
gave  ttie  son  is  significant  of  the  tsrpe  of  man  the  father 
hoped  the  son  would  be. 

I  did  not  know  Governor  Moictagux  when  he  was  the  at* 
tomey  general  of  Virginia,  my  acquaintanceship  with  him 
dating  from  1805,  when  I  was  a  student  in  the  Academie 
School  of  the  University  of  Richmond  and  he  was  the  Gover- 
nor of  Virginia.  When  he  retired  from  the  governOTShip  he 
was  elected  dean  of  the  Richmond  Law  School,  and  as  a 
student  in  the  law  schocA  I  had  classes  under  him  in  plead- 
ing and  practice  and  constitutional  law.  Thus  was  fonned 
a  waim  friendship  that  lasted  until  his  death.  No  one  waa 
more  pleased  than  Governor  Momtacxti  when  his  former 
law  student  was  elected  to  the  House  In  19S2.  And  it  has 
been  a  source  of  great  satisfacU<n  to  me  to  have  been  privi- 
leged to  serve  with  him  in  the  House  and  there  to  learn  the 
high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  entire  memberdilp 
of  that  body. 

Amduw  jAcxaoar  Momtaciti  onbodied  in  his  pcdiUcal  career 
the  his^iest  and  best  traditions  of  ^^mglnia  statesmanship. 
He  grew  to  manhood  during  what  Claude  Bowers  has  termed 
"the  tragic  era."  For  many  the  era  was  tragic;  family  for- 
times,  including  that  of  the  Montagues,  had  been  wiped  out; 
political  control  was  first  in  the  hands  of  the  army  of  occu- 
pation. Virginia  being  military  district  no.  1.  and  then  in 
the  hands  of  carpetbaggers  and  Negroes.  Economic  con- 
ditions had  been  turned  tc^sy-turvy.  Far  the  older  gen- 
eration the  times  Mrere  indeed  tragic.  But  tar  some  of  the 
younger  generation  the  very  tragedy  of  the  situation  was  the 
necessary  spur  to  their  ambitions  to  overcome  the  handlcape 
resulting  from  a  disastrous  war.    It  has  been  said: 


Tlragedy.  it  haa  ever  seemed  to  me.  Is  not  sorrow  or  miafortuna. 
but  the  duUness  and  deadened  imagination  which  loaes  aU  sanas 
of  past  happiness  and  sees  in  present  trouble  the  fact  and  not 
the  meaning. 

And  Lord  Bacon,  in  his  essay  Of  Adversity,  tells  in: 

Certainly  virtue  Is  like  precioxis  odors,  more  fragrant  when  they 
are  incensed  or  crushed.  For  prosperity  doth  best  discover  vice,  httt 
adversity  doth  best  discover  virtue. 

The  adversity  of  the  period  discovered  outstanding  virtue 
in  Ahdkew  Jacxsov  Momtagux.  He  did  not  fold  his  hands  in 
helpless  resignation  and  in  idleness  complain  of  adverse  eco- 
nomic conditions  imposed  upon  a  coiHiucred  territory  by  a 
hostile  Federal  Government  Rather  did  he  emliraoe  the 
phUosophy  of  Sir  Junes  M.  Barrie.  who  in  his  play  Dear 
Brutus  said: 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  our  stars,  dear  Brutus,  but  of  oursahrss  that 
we  are  underlings. 

Steeped  in  the  traditions  of  the  old  South,  he  nw  In  ito 
destruction  not  the  end  of  opportunity  for  a  Vhrglnia  bay,  but 
rather  the  opening  of  the  door  of  opportunity  for  thoee  who 
wished  to  contribute  to  the  rebuilding  of  a  new  South. 

He  lived  long  enough  to  see  another  eoonomie  crisis  In  the 
Nation  and  it  is  only  natural  that  he  should  have  felt  that  tbe 
new  crisis  should  be  approached  and  solved  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  which  the  crisis  of  reoonstructlon  days  in  Vbglnia  bed 
been  met  and  solved.  As  the  attorney  general  of  ^^rglnia 
and  as  a  law  prof  esMr  he  had  upheld  the  sanctity  oC  cootracte 
as  announced  by  tbe  Virginia  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  la 
the  case  of  Tayknr  against  Steams.  That  waa  a  deririnn 
indicative  of  the  manner  in  which  the  men  of  Gavemuc 
MonAGux's  mold  met  the  issuee  of  the  traffic 
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IMS 


MOowlnff  tbt  war.  VlxBHii*  wm  not  onXy  prattrate  iMt 
Aterf»  pflroentags  of  ber  rod  estate  bad  been 

, TO  rdlere  hard-pressed  debtors  tbe  Qenena  A»- 

^^  VbflBia,  yielding  to  mfUtur  preasore.  passed  an 

•at  to  stay  tlie  foreclosure  of  mortgages  for  a  period  of  2 
ywn.  Tlie  oonstttatkmallty  of  ttiat  act  was  questioned  In 
tbe  State  supreme  court  In  rendering  the  opinion  of  tbe 
•ourt  dedaiing  tbe  aet  unconstitutional.  Judge  Alwranrtfr 


I 


I 
i. 


R  oidy  zoaatm f orme  to nolloe  a  cmnrtltrsttop  that 
pon  oi  wtth  moth  fMUng  by  th*  miin— I.  vlio  oaoduded  tbe 
■■III— It  fw  tiM  aHNilMit:  and  X  do  this  to  dfanlalin  any  Inaancl- 
MUfev  oa  my  part  or  tbat  at  my  amodatcs  on  this  iMncli  to  1^ 
I  maw  tiM  alhHlaa  tbat  wm  tnade  to  tbe  dlstreaMB  tbat 
BMM  tmea  a  flegttfflw  tgr*'***  ttUe  law.  nalam  counteracted 
_  M  It  bM  baaa  Amvbme  by  tbe  military  aiitborltlea  Tbat 
aweal  Lae  not  been  witbout  tte  legitimate  Inlhumne  upon  ub.  It 
'  tbe  onlT  proper  nurpoee  for  wbleh  It  could  bave 
and  tturt  irae  to  penuade  ns  to  tbe  fulleet  icnitlny. 
■t  tuveettgatlen.  and  tbe  moet  careful  reflection 
^  btaneb  o(  *M*  taapoctant  Inquiry.  Further  than 
tiSirtteoidd  not  avaU  with  tbla  tribunal.  Mo  matter  what  eonae- 
QiMDom  may  folkiw  nor  what  action  may  be  taken  by  the  military 
Satbortttao  te  our  pneent  onaettled  State.  «?•  ,«Plw5«»fon  «« 
cannot,  and  ought  not  to,  deter  ua  from  tbe  f earieaa  dlaeharge 
V  impimmUiIi  dutMa.    But  It  abould  not  be  forgotten  that 

areospoelte  erlla  of  ptftu^n  great«  magnitude  than  thoae 

vbleb  ba^Jbeen  ao  feelingly  depicted  and  deprecated.  »  baa 
2Seady  been  eaen  bow  tbaee  high  ooBetttuttonal  mnrtlone  al  private 
i«Stbave  no  other  meam  of  vlndloatkm  but  by  tbe  judiciary. 

hi  It  not.  then,  worth  while  to  conlder  on  this  aide  of  the 
uiiMlIrm  i^iat  tHr'^r^>>»*  calamltlea.  moral  and  poUtlcal.  might 
attfwi  tbe  aurrender  of  ttila  laat  bulwark  by  lU  ewom  defendera 
■JMWMti  ^  aul—  ihira  J  to  temporary  Intereeta  or  paaakms;  or  a 
It^m  ia«iiMHIiiii  %a  tamfV^  oaavlotlona  to  motlvea  at  ezpedl- 
eocy?  Ifo  cteater  or  more  enduring  mlafortune,  It  aeems  to  me. 
could  befaU  a  people,  bleaaed  with  a  oonsUtutloxua  form  of  gov- 
•mment.  f«»"»  aaa^flee  of  any  at  Ita  fundamental  guarantiee  of 
^mA  dapartaMt  at  Ita  aarrlce  which,  by  tbe  nature  of  Ita  organt- 
^i^<ffs  and  tnnetkma.  bae  ever  been  counted  on  to  upbcfld  with 
a  stem  tnfleitldllty  pitrato  rlgbta  and  pubUe  morale.  Great  a» 
might  be  tbe  suflerlng  growing  out  of  a  Judicial  eantenoe  agalnet 
^^law  and  wldaapnad  aa  might  be  tbe  ruto  of  tndlylduale 
tba  tafl'l^*^  of  pwMiaitif  undar  It.  tbey  are  not,  for  one  mo- 
to  be  compaied  wtttt  the  erOa  Ukeiy  to  attend  the  de- 
T»»T»|^  of  a  judiciary  aeektng.  however  eovertty. 
wmolar  faver  by  aoaaa  aklBfuIly  dlagulaad  ecmpramlae  of  fta  hlgb- 
eaSiMI  moet  Inverloua  duty— tbatt  of  diartalning  any  pretext. 
kowavar  n!a'«««*r'».  and  wttbatandtng  every  tenqmtlon.  however 
^ftrntm.  to' betray  In  the  atlgbtest  partlenlar  tbe  requlrementa  of 

*  ^ — ■^^-" — la.    Soeh  a  apectacle  of  weak- 

vcSti,  If  tt  did  Tx^itoocSk,  would 
laeorably  daptava  pubUe  aentlment,  deetiuj  comfldenoe  In  tbe 
atfiBinlatratlon   of   tbe   lawa.   apread   oomi^on   through   other 
of  tbe  pabne  eervloe,  and  Saaxfnlly  dapeam  tbe  bopea  of 


Dnrliw  the  Seventy-tblrd  and  Seventy>f ourtb  Cangresses 
faflinc  bealth  prevented  Qoyeniar  MaRxaeDB  from  taking  as 
•ctire  a  part  tai  the  kgislattve  progrsm  of  that  period  as 
vwdd  oltervlse  bate  been  tbe  ease.  Wherein  I  tbtaik  not 
only  Vtrglnla  but  tbe  Ngtion  at  large  was  tbe  loser.  Tlie 
r*«r******  age  brought  us  new  economic  problems,  but  it  did 
xmA  brine  us  a  new  type  of  human  nature.  Thertf ore  In  tbe 
yif^^i***  Q(  •'maddne  ate"  puiLleuiB  we  needed  as  much  as 
gver  tbe  knowledie  of  human  nature  tbat  our  dder  states- 
BK&  bad  gained  troin  practical  esperlenoe.  We  needed  moi 
who  bad  wsmmriiTlj  passed  through  ptevlouB  depressions  to 
tdl  us  ttiat  the  prcaent  crista  could  be  suL4..esnfuny  met  wtth- 
ovt  tbrowhig  omriMiard  tbe  fundamental  principles  of  toy- 
emaaent  upon  wbleh  ffsr  IM  years  tbe  greatness  of  our 
MStion  had  been  built  We  needed  men  who,  from  experi- 
ence In  Bfe;  oould  ttSk  us  that  fonss  Oiat  hiflnence  cbaracter 
bnildiiware  notdiflsmt  today  from  what  they  were  50  to 
If  yeais  a0s.  Wg  assdsd  msn  in  the  Oongress  who  could 
with  anthoritr  asy  to  Ihsir  nnilwagnes.  as  did  caiief  Justice 
Isgt  Monday  to  the  graduating  dass  o<  Brown 


have  been  utterly  sapped,  leaying  than  as  drones  upon 
society. 

It  was  Governor  MoirrActTc's  belief  that  the  separation  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  powers  of  the  National  Gtovemment 
and  those  of  the  respective  States  was  wise  and  proper,  and 
that  the  perpetuity  of  our  inherited  Institutions  would  be 
imperiled  by  the  merging  of  all  powers  in  one  strong  coitral- 
Ized  government. 

It  was  Governor  Mohtagux's  belief  that  the  first  and  pri- 
mary duty  of  a  public  servant  was  to  be  true  to  his  own  con- 
scince  witbout  "subserviency  to  temporary  interests  or  pas- 
sioos,  or  a  timid  disposition  to  sacrifice  convictions  to  motives 
of  expediency.** 

It  was,  therefore,  a  source  of  disappointment  to  me  that  in 
the  trying  and  difllcult  times  of  the  past  5  years  our  Nation 
did  not  have  the  benefit,  in  the  fullness  of  his  one-time 
vigor  and  Inilliancy.  of  the  deep  learning,  wide  experience. 
and  great  soundness  of  Governor  Montacxjx.  In  his  prime 
he  was  the  best  orator  in  "^nrglnia.  In  his  prime  he  was  a 
recognized  leader  in  Virginia.  Throughout  his  life  and  at 
all  *^rnmfL  be  was  the  cultured  Virginia  gentleman.  I  share 
not  only  with  my  colleagues  of  the  House  but  with  all  who 
were  privileged  to  know  >^tTn  a  deep  and  sincere  regret  at  his 
passing.  He  has  left  a  record  for  honest  and  able  public 
service  worthy  of  the  Jackson  and  Montague  names,  and 
one  that  all  may  well  strive  to  emulate. 


The  Late  Franklin  W.  Fort 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  LUCE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  21,  1937 

Mr.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  who  served  in  the 
House  with  Pranklln  W.  Port,  of  New  Jersey,  grieve  to  learn 
of  bis  death.  Not  only  in  his  6  years  of  service  bore  did  his 
personal  qualities  make  for  him  warm  friends,  but  also  he 
won  admiration  as  a  statesman  and  patriot.  He  was  a  man 
of  righteous  character,  unimpeachable  integrity,  conplete 
purity  of  purpose.  His  ideals  were  lofty,  his  devotion  to 
them  was  earnest,  his  labor  for  them  unremitting.  A  strong 
believer  in  tbe  importance  of  political  peu-ties  in  our  system 
of  government,  he  zealously  and  honorably  worked  in  behalf 
of  the  princ4>les  he  espoioed.  In  the  House,  as  a  man  of 
experience  and  success  in  large  ailairs,  he  broivfat  important 
help  to  his  committees  and  played  an  tnfluoitial  part  in 
constructive  legislation  for  the  puUic  welfare.  The  country 
loses  when  the  life  of  such  a  man  comes  to  an  untimdy  end. 


Low-Cost  Housing  Legislatioii 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NKW  YORK 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

W^dnudag,  June  23  ilegitlative  day  of  Tuetdan,  June  15), 

1937 


WrATBOaXT  BT  WILLIAM  OBSSN,   JUKI   28,    18S7 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  ifflnted  in  tbe  Raooas  a  statement  issued  today  by 
WnUam  Oreoi.  president  of  tbe  Amftrican  Federation  of 
Labor,  pwrtatning  to  dday  in  acting  on  tbe  pending  low- 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rccors,  as  follows: 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  its  entire  membership 
throughout  the  Nation  finds  it  is  necessary  at  this  time  to  register 
publicly  a  strong  and  vehement  protest  at  the  Inexcusable  delay 
In  tbe  enactment  of  the  Wagner-Steagall  low-rent  hotising  bill. 

Some  months  ago  I  said  that  the  Wagner-Steagall  bill  was 
no.  1  bill  on  the  American  Federation  of  Labor's  legislative  pro- 
gram for  this  session  of  Congress.  Today  this  legislative  measur* 
stands  not  only  as  one  that  is  foremost  In  Importance  to  organised 
labor  but  one  that  has  enlisted  more  direct  and  solid  support  than 
any  other  legislative  proposal  designed  to  improve  the  economic 
and  physical  welfare  of  the  wage  earners  throughout  tbe  Naticm. 

Labor  wants  to  know  what  has  happened  to  this  bllL  Hearings 
were  held  by  the  Senate  tk»nmlttce  on  Education  and  Labor  long 
ago.  At  these  hearings  representatives  of  labor,  at  consumers,  of 
social  and  welfare  organizations,  of  religious  groups  of  all  denomi- 
nations, of  ho\ising  authorltivjs  and  local  governments,  of  the 
administrative  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovemment,  aU  spoke  as 
one  in  support  of  this  measure  and  presented  an  accumulation  of 
unaesallable  evidence  that  the  United  States  housing  bill  of  1037 
represents  the  most  practicable,  most  sound,  and  most  economical 
program  af  bousing  for  low-income  groups  yet  devised.  The  hear- 
IngB  were  completed  and  there  the  legislative  machinery  stuped. 
There  has  been  no  committcre  report,  no  hearings  have  been 
scheduled  in  the  House,  and  there  Is  no  Immrdlate  promise  of 
action. 

Congress  Is  pulling  Into  the  home  stretch.  Yet  most  of  the 
major  li^islation  before  it  has  been  barely  touched.  The  housing 
bill  must  not  be  permitted  to  be  caught  in  the  last  minute  legis- 
lative jam.  A  further  "delay"  on  the  hoiislng  bill  will  inevitably 
have  to  be  given  an  uglier  zuune — ^particularly  If  It  results  In  no 
legislation  this  year. 

President  Roosevelt  has  strongly  expressed  himself  as  favoring 
the  purpose  of  the  Wagner-Steagall  bill.  At  practically  every 
public  utterance  since  his  Inauguration  he  has  told  the  people  of 
America  o(  the  urgent  need  to  provide  good  ho\ising  for  that 
third  of  our  population  which  Is  ill-housed  now.  He  has  stressed 
In  his  statements  the  need  to  remedy  this  situation  without 
delay. 

What  then  Is  the  obstacle  In  the  path  of  the  bill's  enactment? 
Apparently  the  main  obstacle  caui  be  traced  to  the  objections  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  to  scHxve  of  the  financial  provisions  ot 
the  bill.  In  its  present  form  tb*;  Wagner-Steagall  bill  provides  for 
loans  at  the  going  Federal  rate  of  Interest,  to  local  hoiislng  au- 
thorities, to  help  them  finance  their  projects.  In  addition  it  pro- 
vides for  contractual  annual  contributions  toward  the  rentals  of 
housing  projects,  to  bring  thorn  within  reach  of  low-Income 
families. 

Public  and  expert  opinion  Is  in  unanimous  agreement  that  this 
Is  the  most  practical  way  to  achieve  low-rent  housing  with 
governmental  aid. 

Mr.  Morgenthau.  however,  would  like  to  substitute  capital 
grants — ^that  is.  outright  gifts  to  cover  part  of  the  original  cost — 
In  place  of  annual  contributions  to  brinjg  rents  down. 

It  is  my  opinion,  and  that  of  all  the  labor  representatives  who 
have  been  working  closely  with  the  problem  of  national  housing 
policy,  that  annxial  grants  are  to  be  preferred  to  capital  grants  as  a 
form  of  hoiising  subsidy.  Capital  grants  have  been  tried.  tluHoughly 
discredited,  and  flxudly  rejected  In  favor  of  annual  grants  In  housing 
exfierlence  abroad.  They  have  a  tendency  to  raise  Initial  costs 
Instead  of  bringing  rents  down.  They  do  not  guarantee  enough 
continuing  control  by  the  United  States  Ho\ising  Authority  to  make 
sure  that  the  housing  projects  remain  low  rental.  And  they  make 
this  year's 'taxpayers  unjustly  reqxmslUe  for  the  entire  cost  of 
benefits  which  will  be  spread  over  a  generation  and  more. 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  here  into  a  lengthy  t,«chn1cal  discusslcm 
on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  this  and  other  prapoealM  made  by  the 
Treasxuy  Department,  but  I  do  feel  that  the  vast  amount  of  mature 
thought  and  representative  experience  which  is  behind  each  and 
every  paragraph  In  the  Wagner-Steagall  bill  should  not  be  under- 
estimated or  ignored. 

I  do  not  claim  that  there  exists  a  perfect  solutian  at  this  difficult 
and  complex  question  of  low-rent  housing,  but  I  do  claim,  together 
with  every  re^xinslble  and  social-minded  housing  expert  in  the 
coimtry.  that  the  United  SUtes  housing  bill  of  1937  Is  far  and  away 
the  most  satisfactory  formiila  yet  devised.  I  also  claim  that  any 
attempt  to  alter  fundamentaUy  at  this  late  date  the  entire  frame- 
work of  a  houtring  program  wUch  has  In  its  present  ftmn  the  sup- 
port of  the  whcde  country  cannot  be  taken  as  an  act  of  good  faith. 
The  provisions  of  the  blU  are  not  the  result  of  half-baked  thinking. 
They  are  more  than  a  legislative  experiment.  The  form  of  the  bul 
has  grown,  been  revised,  corrected,  battled  over — and  is  now  heartily 
endorsed — by  the  Individual  and  collective  energy,  interest,  and 
experience  ot  hundreds  of  responsible  individuals  and  representative 
agencies  aU  over  the  country  who  speak  for  minions  of  men  and 
women  of  America.  The  bill  is  the  result  of  a  particularly  success 
f  ul  cq;>eration  of  the  democratic  process  and  It  must  not  be  nullified 
by  arbitrary,  tmrepresentatlve  action  which  rests  upon  abueara 
motives. 

Twenty-nine  States,  representing  70  percent  of  our  population, 
have  already  enacted  special  legislation  recognising  botx^ng  as  a 
public  purpose  and  setting  up  permanent  State  housing  agendea. 
More  than  60  dttes  have  esUbUshsd  permanent  public  honsing  au- 


thorities. Thft  recognlasd  need  Is  so  great  that  an  thia  Utetl  •ctloo 
has  been  taken  before  any  Federal  tuwiaing  program  «r  pannanept 
Federal  agency  has  been  set  up.  Tet  no  local  *»^«««»«g  authority 
can  even  begin  to  function  tmtll  there  Is  a  Mderal  aganey  such  as 
the  United  SUtes  Housing  Authority  established  under  tbe  Wagaar- 
Steagall  bill  ready  to  cooperate  In  making  low-rent  houidng  a 
reality. 

In  my  wbaHn  legislative  experience  I  cannot  reoall  a  slngla  pteoe 
of  social  or  economic  legialatlon  on  whose  detailed  provisions  there 
was  such  unanimous  agreement.  This  unanlml^  represeiita  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  the  sltiiatlon  which  preceded  the  enact- 
ment of  oxir  basic  social-eecurity  legislation  2  yeara  ago,  when  even 
those  most  In  favor  of  the  principles  could  not  agree  on  th*  legla- 
lative  form. 

Tbe  local  housing  authorities  are  tmanimous  In  endontng  tbe 
Wagner-SteagaU  blU.  not  merely  in  principle  but  In  lU  detailed 
administrative  and  financial  provisions.  Tlkey  know  they  can  work 
with  it.  City  coxmclls  and  mayors.  State  leglslaturea,  and  Gov- 
emors.  have  officially  endorsed  this  bill.  Welfare  and  xtUgkam 
organlratlona.  national  and  local,  endorsed  tlM  bill  whote- 
heartedly — not  by  any  perfunctory  action  but  after  long  t^wyjui^^^i 
consideration  by  q>eclal  committees  and  experts. 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects,  which  seldom  takes  any 
sort  of  political  action,  specifically  endaned  the  Wagner-SteagaU 
bill  at  their  convention  3  weeks  ago. 

The  solid  strength  of  organised  labor  is  behind  this  bfll.  Labor 
has  worked  on  this  measure  frcnn  its  earliest  stagea  mere  than  g 
years  ago.  Its  support  reflects  a  basic  and  vital  need  for  low- 
rent  housing  on  the  part  of  the  workers  everywhtfe.  lAbor  knows 
that  the  Initiation  of  a  housing  program  will  bring  more  Jobs  and 
nKire  stable  employment  for  the  bulldlng-trades  workers.  It  win 
help  relieve  employment  in  aU  basic  industrlea  on  which  the  con- 
struction of  houses  depends  for  raw  materials  and  equipment.  It 
win  relieve  the  housing  shortage  which  la  already  cmtoal.  and 
abov«  aU  it  win  make  new  and  better  housing  available  to  wage 
earners  and  their  families  at  rents  which  they  can  afford.  Labor 
knows  that  ordinary  private  enterprise  cannot  make  decent  hous- 
ing available  for  thoee  whose  Incomes  are  low.  lAbor  knows  tbat 
the  only  way  open  to  better  ho»islng  for  workers  Is  to  comblas 
Federal  and  local  action,  permanent  agendea,  and  a  "^f*"*.  prac- 
ticable, long-term  program  ot  financial  aid  and  control.  Labor  is 
satisfied  that  aU  theee  conditions  axe  met  In  the  Wagnar-Steagan 
bin  in  Its  present  form  and  labor  stands  united  with  evsiy  other 
organisation  representative  of  the  piibUc  Interest  on  one  program 
and  In  one  demand:  The  enactment  of  the  Wagner-SteagaU  hlU 
as  is. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  23  (teffislaUve  day  of  Tuesday.  June  IS), 

1937 


ADTTRFaS  or  HON.  H.  STYLES  BRIDGES,  OP  NSW  HAMFSKnUIL 

JUNK  21,  1887 


Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoas  conaent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcoid  an  interesting  and  Instaruc- 
tive  address  made  over  the  National  Broadcasting  System. 
June  21,  1937,  by  the  able  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  BanKnts]  on  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  the  so-called 
Black-Connery  bin  and  his  substitute  therefor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoas.  as  follows: 


I  want  to  thank  the  National  Radio  Forum  for  Invtttng  me  to 
talk  to  you  tonight  on  the  Black-Connery  bin.  Tou  reeentty 
heard  Senator  Black,  as  ^wkesman  for  the  admlnlatratlon.  eso 
press  his  views  on  this  measure. 

In  what  I  say  ton^ht  I  am  In  no  sense  debating  wtth  *fn^**TT 
Black.  I  am  sure  his  social  objectives  are  In  aU  t«pects  tte 
same  as  my  own.  I  am  sure  mj  social  ob]ectiv«s  are  tte  same  as 
those  of  tte  late  Oongressman  Connery.  Labor  wlU  mlM  BUIy 
Oonnery^  sympathetle  Interest  In  their 


We  Republicans  dUTer  from  our  poUtleal  qppoB«&ti  onl^  ••  to 
tte  methods  for  raising  tte  standards  of  living  and  tlM  isvel  at 
tepplncas  and  proqterity  for  aU  our  people. 

Tlierefne.  tonight  I  shaU  disagree  wtth  Senator  Black  mag 
vigorously  In  his  approval  of  this  bllL 

But.  before  doing  so.  let  me  say  to  you  ttet  I  sineantfy  brieve 
In  a  fMeral  mlntmum-waga  law.    Z  would  like  to  mi     ~ 
such  a  law. 
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Tbia  broad  dlacretton  of  tba  board  maana  tbat  certain  Indua- 
rtM  or  oaanetlng  nnita  to  any  Industry  may,  ba  deaUuyed  by 
■ibttrary  mSJtodWrtmtnatlng  agato>t  them  to  afipiylng  or  «- 
■«»|iiM«»y  tb«B  frcBi  tba  act  or  to  refnatog  orerame  to  tbem. 
oSaruntta  or  todnstnea  may  ba  granted  nadal  f aTors.  SmaU 
apttlH  iwt  ibia  to  maat  tba  ooata  of  tobb^  l>tf<"«  *ba  board. 
IbaRd 
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b  tba  power  to  clamlfy  amptoymant.  fix 

"of  pay  of  m  madOaa  tandw  wttoout  aipaneace 

a*  to  eanto  par  boor,  and  for  a  martitoa  tndar  wttb  1  yeana 
MUmnmt*  at  10  eento  par  boor,  and  m  on.  Tbua  tba  board 
aenid  fix  tta  eattta  wmpa  aoala  tor  aO  paraana  aubjact  to  tba  act. 
Wbatk  y«ir^.  baaoBMa  tf  aaOactlva  banpdabv?  If  tba  board 
la  to  flB  tba  ratoa  oC  pay.  than  at  tbab  dIacratlQa  tbam  Aire  man 
amy  Iffdto  tim  nodlto  of  oolleettea  bargalwfng  and  ralaa  or  lower 


Labor  abouM  rlae  up  to  protect  agelnat  thla  outrageous  tmpoat- 
tSon.  Organized  labor  baa  for  years  been  unanimously  mpoeed  to 
oompulBory  arbitration  wiilch  baa  failed  wherever  It  baa  been 


Tbla  btll  la  worse  than  compulsory  arbitration,  lliere  la  no 
aibltratkm.  There  Is  only  arbitrary  determination  by  five  men. 
AiM^  let  me  ampliaalae  that  the  rate  of  pay  can  be  lowered,  aa 
weU  aa  ralaed,  without  the  consent  of  either  enmloyer  or  employee. 

Ag^tw,  Oongrees  goes  through  the  motions  of  mdng  the  mlnimimi 
i»ta  of  pay  for  aU  Industries  and  their  units.  The  meet  commonly 
aiMgeatad  raU  la  40  eento  pot  hour.  But  the  board  can  at  wUl 
dlaerlmlnate  between  theae  Induatrlae  and  between  coaq>etlng 
vntta  to  any  toduirtry.  Thla  wlU  place  a  premium  on  lobbying— It 
may  place  the  smaU  companies  and  their  enq>loyeea  at  a  decided 
dtaadvaatage.  It  may,  of  course,  ralaa  havoc  with  tba  larger 
oompaBWaTbut.  dcMBdbv  on  the  wtUms  of  tba  board.  It  may 
also  grottkly  favor  tiiem.  _      ^   ^  ^^    , 

Tba  bin  alao  confers  upon  tba  board  tba  powor  to  fix  gaograpblcal 
dMRnantlala  to  wagoa.    niua  tt  may  permit  ao^loyers^to  ona 


tlOB  of  tba  eoontry  to  pay  lower  wagea  than  to  anotbar.  Xa  boI 
tbla  a  mattar  wbieb  should  be  datarmtoad  by  Oongrsas  after  cara- 
fol  cenaldarRtlon  of  avaUabla  dato  and  exportanoat  For  tbla  la  a 
matter  of  major  aodal  and  economic  aa  waD  aa  political  policy. 

TbOB  wa  aae  tbat  tba  bOI.  to  laapaet  to  both  Its  major  featursa 
eoBlrol  of  howa  and  eontrol  of  wagea— la  a  barafaaad  attovt  to 
atralgbt  iackat  both  employara  and  amptoyeea  under  ^  wuf  and 
dIsuietloBof  itto  Bwn  wbo  may  aet  artrttrarlly  and  witbout  re- 
spoaalblllty.  It  la  anotbar  lm*T~*T  of  coogreeslonal  abdlcatlOB— 
jcHt  aa  mutti  aa  to  tba  M.  B.  A.,  wbldi  the  Bupreme  Court  by 
WMnlmoua  dadalan  declared  void  aa  an  toqvoper  delegation  of 


^nMtH^  amMt  of  the  admlnlatratlon  bffl  la  worthy  of  comment. 
Tba  Boom  version  of  tba  bin  exctodea  aU  tanporto  produced  abroad 
under  labor  atandarda  inferior  to  thoee  impoeed  by  the  board  on 
Amsrlean  toduatry.  PracttcaUy  an  Impcvta  would  be  excluded  vm- 
laea  tbe  board  la  authorised  to  exempt  qtedflc  cnnmodlUea  at  Ito 
dlaemtloB.  1frn«g»"«  tlila  power  to  tbe  hands  of  any  board.  It  la 
power  of  Ufa  or  deato  over  any  Industry  and  the  emiAoyeee  of  that 
^liKtry.  Furthermore.  If  we  should  authorise  tbe  Tariff  Oom- 
mlBBlon  to  tocreaae  tariffs  to  compenaate  for  increaaed  coato  of 
nroductlon  here,  we  would  have  to  cancel  evoTr  trade  agreement 
^gotlated  by  Mr.  BuU   to  his  efforts  to  reopen  foreign-trade 

channels.  .  ^^.    ..-,   ,  . ._    ^ 

On  the  other  liand.  the  Senate  version  of  this  bill,  toteoduced 
by  a»nfl*^  bt-^t*.  makes  no  provision  for  the  protection  cf  Amer« 
lam  le^n*-  and  capital  tram  subetandard  labor  practlcee  of  foreign 
prodooerB.  Tbe  Black  vendOQ  wUl  ezdnde  ttom  toterstoto  com- 
merce an  merchandise  produced  to  the  United  Statee  under  labor 
Btaadanki  toferlor  to  thoee  fixed  by  the  board.  An  Amerlcaa 
manufacturer  to  any  State,  If  he  adopts  substandard  practlcea. 
win  be  excluded  from  the  rkdieat  market  to  the  world— the  rest 
of  the  united  Stotea.  At  toe  aame  time,  a  Japanese  producer, 
wlto  labor  standards  only  one-fourth  of  those  adopted  by  thla 
(fcwMwHoiaw  manufacturer,  wfll  have  free  acceee  to  our  marketa.  Tbe 
leeult  wfll  be  that  many  A^nerlcan  companies  or  toduattlee  wm 
have  to  au^MOd  operatlona  and  lay  off  thetr  preaent  workers  wbo 
win  be  forced  iqxm  the  -relief  roUa. 

Theee  bOls.  as  conceived  and  drawn,  thus  hang  us  cm  one  or  tba 
other  horn  of  a  trade  dflenuna.  

Have  X  given  you  sulBclent  inelght  toto  tbe  bOl  to  convince  yon 
tbat,  as  Is  tyitfcal  cf  so  muc^  of  the  New  Deal  legislation.  It  baa 
been  hasUty  drawn  and  poorly  conceived,  with  reckleas  dlssgard 
of  the  conaequencea  to  the  American  people?    I  thtnk  I  have. 

Tet  under  tbe  administration's  favorite  guise  of  dotog  some- 
thing  for  the  underivlvlleged.  President  Rooeevelt  w^  attempt 
to  Jam  It  throu^  aa  ^^M<^tM»r  piece  of  "must"  legislation,  damning 
aU  who  have  the  courage  to  denounce  It,  Bepubllcana  and  Dem»> 
crate  alike,  as  economic  royallste  and  sweaters  of  labor — anti- 
aoclal.  un-American,  and  the  like. 

Do  not  be  fooled  by  the  smoke  screen  of  the  cuttle  fish.  Tbla 
measure  Is  a  definite  trend  toward  *^lanned  economy**  not  only 
to  hours  and  wagea.  but  alao  to  prleee,  productlan.  quotas,  and 
employmeait. 

AwnijMir  xttempt  to  draw  a  red  herring  across  the  traQ  and 
confuse  toe  public  to  respect  to  the  bfil  is  made  by  prohibiting 
the  prediction  of  goods  by  dilldren  below  the  age  of  16.  Wa 
Bepuldlcans  have  been  consistently  oppoeed  to  child  labor.  Feel- 
ing the  neceeslty  of  Immediate  action  and  bdlevtog  tbat  the 
recent  decisions  of  the  Supieme  Court  are  broad  enough  to  permtt 
Federal  leglalatlon  on  this  subject,  I  have  totroduced  a  bm  toto 
the  Senate  to  provide  for  toe  ellmlnatloB  of  child  labor  wttliout 
an  'I'W*** '***'** 

The  chUd-lahor  amendment  now  before  the  country  baa  failed 
to  wto  acceptance  because  of  the  fact  that  tt  Is  too  broad  to  tto 
tm|fllcatlons.  covering  farm  labor  and  i)ermitttng  control  of  edu- 
cation. Senator  VAxoBMBao  has  recentty  totroduced  a  new  pro- 
posed amendment  toto  the  Senate  avoiding  the  unpopular  ir^l- 
cattons  of  the  6Id  amendment.  A  simnar  new  amendment  haa 
been  Introduoed  by  Senator  Attstxn,  of  Vermont,  and  Repreaenta- 
tlve  Wmam,  of  Ohio.  X«t  us  push  one  of  theae  amendmente  to 
enactment. 

Chttd  labor  must  be  abcdlshed  to  this  country  and  quickly,  but 
tt  tfiould  not  be  used  to  becloud  this  wage  and  hour  MU  to 
SB  attCBVt  to  obtato  sympathy  for  a  bad  bUl  badly  drawn. 
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To  admlnteter  this  Black-Conaery  Act  a  tremendous  bureaucracy 
will  be  required  far  greater  than  under  the  N.  B.  A.  While  only 
about  4,500  pereons  were  employed  directly  by  N.  B.  A.,  cloee  to 
75.000  pe<vle  were  directly  engaged  by  the  coda  authorltlea.  Tbe 
Black-Connery  blU  will  require;  according  to  a  weU-quallfled  au- 
thority, the  addition  of  a  muntmnm  of  100,000  persons  to  the 
Federal  i>ay  rolls,  and  many  mora  to  Industrial  pay  roUa.  The 
N.  B.  A.  coat  the  Nation  to  direct  expendlturee  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  overhead  expenditures  by  industry  between  two  hundred 
and  three  hundred  million  dollars  per  year.  A  board,  which  wUl 
have  power  to  fix  minimum  wagee  and  maiimum  boura,  group  and 
sectional  differentials,  wlto  power  to  discriminate  at  will  between 
Ixulustrles  or  unite  of  Industries  to  many  ways,  wlU  cost  tba 
cotmtry  close  to  half  a  billion  doUaris  annuaUy. 

Have  we  not  reached  the  limit  of  bureaucracy  already  to  this 
country?  When  Mr.  Boosevtit  went  toto  oAoe  the  total  number 
of  executive  employees  of  the  Fsdaral  Oovemmant  waa  6SS4MM. 
Today  It  is  OSSioo.  If  this  blU  passes,  it  may  waU  be  1XX»,000 
next  year. 

As  I  said  earlier.  X  firmly  believe  to  a  Federal  minimum-wage 
law.  If  the  administration  is  reaUy  sincere  to  Ite  profiassd  deelre 
to  help  the  underprivileged,  the  social  obJectlTao  of  the  biU  can 
be  Obutoed  by  a  simple  stotute,  clear-cut,  concise,  definite  to  iU 
standards,  and  Impartial,  yet  fair  to  ito  operations. 

I  would,  therefore,  propoes  as  a  substitute  the  following 
measure: 

(1)  ZiCt  C<mgress  fix  a  national  standard  of  40  boura  per  week 
for  all  todustry,  covering  both  toterstoto  conunerce  and  aU  intra- 
stoto  c(unmerce  competing  with  it.  Here  is  a  definlto  standard 
set  by  Congrees  itself  without  a  Ixwrd  authorised  to  exempt  any 
industry  or  unit  at  will  or  vary  it  between  industries  or  imlto  of 
any  one  Industry. 

(2)  Let  Congress  provide,  however,  that  any  company  may 
work  48  houn  per  week,  provided  it  pays  time  and  one-quarter 
up  to  44  houn  and  time  and  one-half  beyoiul  44  houn.  Then 
companies,  in  order  to  work  more  than  40  houn,  would  not  need 
to  beg  perxnlssion  ct  a  Federal  board  unfamiliar  with  the  needa 
of  varioxis  busineeses.  Congress  should,  however,  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Black  bill,  permit  collective  bargaining  to 
reduce  these  hoxin  or  tocreaae  overtime  rates  of  pay.  Here  we 
have  a  national  standard  fixed  by  law.  not  subject  to  change 
either  upward  or  downward  at  the  discretion  of  an  arbitrary 
board  as  the  Black  bill  wo\ild  permit.  A  fiiul  provision  would 
be  necessary  to  permit  highly  seasonal  Industries,  working  ao 
weeks  or  less  a  year,  to  work  even  50  hovire  or  longer  wltoout 
overtime,  such  hoxin  and  rates  to  be  fixed  by  collective  bargaining. 

(3)  Let  Congress  fix  a  national  standard  of  40  cento  per  hotir 
for  all  as  a  Inderal  Tninimiim  wage.  Eliminate  the  board  which 
tmder  the  Black  biU  could  reduce  this  rate  to  30  cento  or  30  cento 
or  exempt  industries  or  imito  to  any  one  industry  at  will.  Con- 
gress should,  however,  permit  todustry  or  unlto  thereof  to  pay 
below  this  40-cent  hourly  rate  to  subnormal  worken  wlto  partial 
physical  or  mental  dlsabilltlee  who  otoerwlae  would  be  shut  out 
of  emplo3rment  and  forced  on  relief.  The  N.  B.  A.  produced  many 
ip«»AT><»—  of  this  aort.  The  same  permission  should  be  granted  for 
apprentices,  but  to  each  instance  toe  employer  should  be  required 
to  file  wlto  the  Department  of  Labor  a  report  of  aU  su^  excep- 
tions and  the  reaaona  therefor,  vrito  the  right  to  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  toveetlgate  and  report  any  abuaea  to  Congreaa. 

(4)  Let  Congrees.  after  mature  conalderation  based  iipon  expert 
testimony  before  ito  committees,  determine  whether  sectional  wage 
dlfferentlala  should  be  permitted  between  different  areaa.  If  such 
differentials  appear  wise  or  advisable,  Ccmgrees  can  fatshllsh  eec- 
ttonal  areaa  and  then  authorlae  the  Departooent  of  Labor  through 
ite  iveaent  staff  to  determtoe  toe  varying  coato  or  atandarda  of 
living  and  fix  differentials  for  those  areaa.  Tbe  Departaaent  of 
Labor  ahoold  be  authorised  to  eetabUah  such  wage  differentiale 
above  or  below  the  40-cent  hourly  rate  only  once  each  year,  and 
be  required  to  Justify  ito  changee  to  Congreea  by  an  annual  report 
directly  to  Congress. 

(6)  Let  Congrees  toen  provide  that  wagee  paid  on  aU  work- 
relief  projecto,  so  long  as  toey  are  conttoued.  shaU  be  only  80 
percent  of  the  m'"«""'"'  rate  fixed  under  this  law.  Thla  will 
provide  a  genuine  incentive  to  thoee  on  work  relief  to  obtato 
employment  to  private  industry.  It  vrlll  prevent  stich  disruption 
of  liKlustry  as  is  found  at  present  to  many  sections  of  the  country 
as  a  result  of  relief  wagea  higher  than  wagea  to  regular  employ- 
ment. 

Such  a  Federal  wages  and  houn  law  will  be  easily  enforceable 
without  the  necessity  of  a  board  and  wltoout  toe  waste  and  ex- 
pense of  a  tremendous  bureau!  lliere  need  be  no  additions  to  the 
Federal  pay  roll.  There  will  be  no  occasion  for  ao  arbitrary,  auto- 
cntlc.  or  discretionary  board  which  can  make  law  or  unmake  law 
at  ito  will.  Finally,  toere  will  be  no  overriding  of  ooUective 
bargaining. 

to  concltislon  let  me  say  this.  I  have  little  patience  wlto  a 
political  party  or  an  todlvldual  who  criticises,  blocks,  or  tean  down 
toe  other  fellow's  attempted  solution  of  a  serious  problem  and 
offen  nothing  conatructive  and  forward-looking  to  ito  place. 

That  has  been  one  of  the  chief  criticisms  of  my  party  during 
toe  past  few  years.  Unfortunately,  some  of  this  criticism  haa  been 
all  too  true.  We  want  a  coz^tructive  prognm  of  action  for  o\ir 
I>arty  which  will  leave  no  room  for  such  criticism. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  remember  toat  opposition  to  reck- 
less or  wrong  action  is  our  duty,  and  change  is  not  always  necesaary 
or  wlae.    A  party  lant  blocking  progrees  when  it  blocks  ohancs 


wlileb  la  fooUab  or  dangeroua.  An  Uluatratkm  la  tba  Fraeldant% 
Supreme  Court  propoeal.  We  BepuMlcaaa  are  fighting  It  and  ws 
will  fl^t  any  compromiae.  We  are  offering  no  subatituto.  Tbars 
isnt  any.  We  are  abnply  against  it  becauae  it  la  totaUy  wrong. 
But  the  problem  of  wagea  and  houn  la  another  and  a  different 
eon  of  looblem.  On  thla  we  offer  a  substitute,  a  auhatitute  of  con- 
structive  action.  I  say  to  you  zuiw,  wlto  fxUl  knowledge  of  tba 
wiahee  of  other  BepubUcan  leaden  tbat  the  Bepubllcan  Party 
today  wanto  action,  proposes  action.  wiU  get  action. 
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Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  on  the  12th  day  of  the  pres- 
ent month  the  distinguished  Junior  Senatin*  from  Tesis 
[Mr.  Conhallt]  delivered  two  addresses  on  the  oocasioii  of 
the  opening  of  the  Qreater  Texas  and  Pan  American  Exposi- 
tion at  Dallas.  Tex.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dresses be  printed  in  the  Rkcoto. 

niere  being  no  objection,  the  addresses  were  ordered  tQ 
be  printed  in  the  RxcoaD.  as  follows: 

One  year  ago  Texas  and  the  dty  of  Dallaa  baawguratad  tba 
Texas  Centennial  Expoattion.  It  waa  the  symbol  of  a  century  of 
Texas  life— of  the  Bepubllc  and  of  the  Btote.  It  portrayed  an 
epochal  period  of  derelopment— political  and  econontlc.  spiritual 
and  matolal,  coounercial  and  totollectual — a  century  of  adranee* 
ment  and  achievement.  Tram  a  few  straggling  settlemento  to  a 
commonwealto  of  6,000,000  souls,  from  a  «ft^«»>««i  statoa  to  tba 
aovorelgnty  of  a  powerful  Stoto  to  tbe  American  Ublon.  from  tba 
dangers  and  hardships  of  the  frontier  to  majeetlc  dttas  and  tbrtr- 
tog  todustrlea— from  a  land  of  primitive  eoucaUonal  facUltlaa  to 
one  to  which  the  public  acbool  haa  been  brought  to  tba  tbraabold 
of  erery  home,  and  college  and  unlrarslty  radiate  culture  from 
many  seato  of  learning. 

Today  Dallas  and  Tesaa  Initiate  tba  Greater  Texaa  and  Fan 
American  Bxpoaltlon.  It  la  dedicated  to  tbe  next  bvmdred  years, 
not  simply  tbe  life  of  Texaa  aa  it  alfeeto  our  own  salflsli  tob 
but  that  life  as  it  touches  and  aa  we  hope  it  may  toudi  mon 
more  the  pet^riea,  tba  toetitotlona.  tbe  Industrlea,  and  tba 
merce  and  cultural  contacta  of  tbe  peoplee  wlio  reelde  to  tbf  aoutb 
of  the  Bio  Gteande.  What  a  challenge  to  tbe  enterprlaa  and  to 
the  ambition  of  tbe  people  of  Texaa  la  tbe  eeoond  oentury  toto 
which  we  ioeik.  Thla  Commonwealto  haa  moved  over  a  tremendoos 
distance  to  tbe  peat  100  yeara.  Our  atnigglea  durtog  tbat  parted 
were  largely  concerned  wlto  political  and  governmental  prob- 
lems— the  construction  of  constitutions  and  tbe  fisiiiatlon  ef 
Instituttona— the  eecurtog  of  political  liberty  and  guarantaae  at 
individual  righto. 

WhUe  we  stlU  must  Jealoudy  guard  consUtotional  rtgbto  and 
constitotlonal  government  agatoat  every  attack,  wbetbcr  direct 
and  violent  or  Insidious  and  persuasive  and  cloaked  wlto  a  plausi- 
ble pretense,  economic  issues  of  tremendoos  Importanee  to  ajtesa 
people  presa  upon  our  attention.  The  pieeervatton  of  free  toatl- 
tutlons  WlU  always  require  the  utmost  vigilance,  but  tbgr  enjoy- 
ment does  not  alwaya  mean  complete  freedom  from  eoonoaito  or 
monopolistic  tyranny.  Political  Uberty  does  not  oontato  aU  of 
liberty. 

The  destiny,  the  eecurlty,  and  the  wdfare  of  bustoeeHnen  and 
industrlalisto  and  tbe  eanctlty  of  thdr  property  ara  an  bound  uy 
to  the  general  welfare  of  aU  of  the  people— to  a  fair  wave  to  tba 
laboring  man.  a  Just  proftt  to  tbe  fanner,  a  decent  Inooma  for 
the  small  merchant,  tbe  smaU  proprietor,  and  an  ottiar  olaaaea  of 
our  people.  An  aristocracy  built  on  greed  and  gold,  a  nobOMy 
founded  on  economic  deqwtlam  and  financial  tyranny,  cannot 
survive  to  a  land  of  freen»en  any  more  than  an  arlatocsacy  of 
birto  or  a  nobility  of  privilege  can  aurvlve  to  a  world  of  nan  from 
whose  Umbe  the  sha<«l<w  of  alavery  have  been  bsokan  and  tbeir 
eyes  tqplifted  to  tbe  light  of  freedom.  Here  Ue  many  of 
lems  and  strugglea  of  tomorrow. 
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our  ae^Ubon  to  the  aoirtli  M  wen.    mis  cspoaitkm  to  a  ptodft  «r 
oar  fttandrtitp  for  oar  paa-Amcrtcan  nalglilMrs. 

A  llttt*  man  tban  »  tatmdred  ytmn  ago  Boltvur  and  OTDRliia 
MHi  Shi  **■**«»«  and  RUtalgo  and  oCber  Latin  Amcrlean  patrlota 
««n  caniliM  forvani  to  trtumph  in  Latin  America  tbe  atruigle  for 
Ubsty  and  tndKwndcnce  )u>t  as  ITaihlngton  and  tbe  Oooianental 
Atmj  had  earned  on  tbe  War  of  tbe  RerotoUon  to  Ita  cradling 
trtompb  at  Torktown  titoeeote  of  years  before.  Tbe  eame  tblret 
for  fiee  gufeiiiment  and  tbe  eame  blgb  reeolve  to  work  oat  tbelr 
own  natloma'  destiny  and  to  sbape  tbetr  own  Instttutlaos  led  tbem 
to  Mcrlfloe  and  suffer  and  eerre  tbrougb  a  long  and  bitter  struggle. 
At  last  tbey  tzlompbed.  Tbey  are  tbns  linked  witb  us  in  a 
eoouBon  tradttloB  and  are  conradea  In  tbe  same  ktfty  pfozpoee. 

All  of  Pan  America  are  residents  of  tbe  Hew  World— the  west- 
■cm  world  Our  pcOitlcal.  oar  cultural,  and  our  commercial  future 
are  Intetxdated  and  tbe  tbraads  of  oar  fotme  are  inextricatdy 
Interwoven  and  Intertwined.  Teaas  stands  at  tbe  gateway.  Our 
gates  stand  a]ar.  We  welcome.  w«  covet  tbe  friendship,  the  good 
will,  tbe  cultuxal  and  coasmerclal  intercourae  wltb  tbe  peoples  of 
Pan  Anwrtca.  Tbe  Qreater  Tasas  and  Pan  American  Kxposltian 
Is  a  yn>tnFl*i  ezpreerion  of  tbe  grandeur  of  our  mighty  common- 
weattb  and  a  prophetic  ide^  of  a  fotore  greater  and  nobler  and 
for  an  of  Pan  AoMrtca  to  be  adileTed  under  the 
of  international  amity,  mutual  regard,  pesce,  and 
tntOTOoarM  among  tbe  natloDS  of  tbe  Western  Heml- 
Itaas  welcomes  Pan  America  without  TUlgar  boasting. 
'0  want  to  acquaint  you  with  grcnUer  Texas. 
We  InTtto  Tlsltors  to  gsae  upon  tbe  far-flung  domain  of  this 
ith.    raiiiliiiL  into  tbe  vast  panhandle  they  may 

ids   of    MlniMisfifs    and    Kansas   and   Nebraska 

■Brawling  on  tbe  plains,  tbe  ranchee  of  Wyoming  and  Montana 
•Bd  tbe  Dakotas  stretch  away  to  tbe  borlaon;  turning  the  gaae 
toward  tbe  Bto  Orande  may  be  seen  more  than  tbe  citrus  groves 
«f  Plorlda  and  Cbllfamla;  from  tbe  rich  black-land  sections  and 
tbe  river  bottoms  the  white  banners  of  one-flfth  <tf  the  total 
production  of  cotton  of  the  entire  world  wave  in  triiunph;  in 
Um  fofeots  of  east  Tssss.  Oregon  and  Washington  slumber  amidst 
tts  pinas;  under  our  feet,  burled  in  Nature's  storehouses,  more 
thMi  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  and  Oklahoma  lie  in  tbe 
aatural  lesuuices  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas;  turning  our  faces 
toward  the  sea  the  llsgs  of  every  eeafsrlng  natlcm  on  tbe  globe 
IS  ports  a  commerce  mightier  than  that  of  aU  the 
ouy  to  tbe  eingle  port  of  New  York  itself.  But 
are  material  tbto^k  Tbsy  are  ItftJess.  pulseless 
llili^s  ■lIlMHil  ipixlt  and  wttbout  tnteUifsnoe.  Tbeee  rich  re- 
auureea  In  tbe  next  hundred  years  only  can  be  made  to  serve 
fmmwt^tnA  In  tbs  toftlest  and  moat  fitting  faabion— only  when  de- 
valoped  and  imibsi  leit  and  vrlssly  utUlaed  by  tbe  peater  resourcee 
eg  aanbood,  ofaacsetar.  inteUlgance,  and  justloe  of  a  mighty  and 
bnrcdc  peopie. 

In  the  elitesnth  esntury  Ooronado^  marrhlng  eastward  from 
ttM  VMlfie.  tooehad  tbe  aofl  of  Teams.    Be  was  in  search  of  the 
Cltlaa  of  tbs  aboto"— famed  and  rkib  ettles  of  mystery— 
Pittas.    Be  f oond  tbsm  not.    Be  eoold  not  peer  into  tbe 
Tbay  were  beneath  bis  feet— In  tbe  soil,  in  tbe  mineral 
and  Iba  untouched  rasouroee,  dnrmant  and  yet  latent — 
tbe  fsntus  and  anterpriss  of  man.    Tbe  ''Seven  Cities  of 
of  tbe  dssart,  were  but  tbe  propbetio 
rteetlfiy  was  wrapped 
kdo'e  vlslan  could  no* 
live   only   in  myth   and 
are  here  in  greater  Tesas.    Teacas  win  be  greater 
hundred  yean  If  tbe  mastors  of  her  entcr- 
«be  woken  In  aU  tba  buiy  avenues  of  ber  Itf  e 
bf  prtaeMsa  of  Inatloa  and  ffeir  dealtac  wbtab  an  t 
of  tba  world  vrtesn  afrtlied  to  ladlTlduala  aa  weU  aa  to 

of  Tesaa  pledge  tbammlves  tbait  tba  sseond  hundred 

win  be  mightier  and  nobler   and  better  than  tbe  first 

We   strike    tends   with    tbe   peoplee    of    Pan 

our  f  attb  with  ttaeaa  and  to  tbem  to  build 

with  tbsm  and  owwsaato  witb  tbsm  ben 

ben  on  tbe  laet  frontier,  tbe  most 
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production  and  Interchange  of  useful  artides  of  commerce,  trade, 
and  industry.  As  we  share  political  Ideals  it  is  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  the  peoples  and  nations  of  the  western  wortd  that 
we  build  up  in  increasing  measure  the  commerce  and  industries 
to  which  the  activities  of  our  people  are  devoted. 

Tbe  United  States  covets  not  a  foot  of  Latin  American  terri- 
tory. There  Is  no  imperial  ambition  residing  within  the  heart 
of  her  people.  America  covets  the  good  will  of  the  pei^le  south 
of  the  Rio  Obtmde.  We  want  to  trade  and  exchange  with  them 
the  goods  useful  alike  for  their  comfort  and  o\ir  comfort,  for 
their  proeperlty  and  our  prosperity.  Washing  our  shores  is  the 
mighty  Gulf  irtioee  broad  and'  ample  bosom  can  carry  the  com- 
merce of  the  busy  western  world. 

In  the  Old  World  we  constantly  hear  the  cry  that  many  nations 
lack  raw  materials.  Insistent  demands  are  heard  for  reaUoca- 
tlon  of  these  sources  of  supply.  The  American  republics  are 
rich  in  resourcee  boanteoosly  provided  by  nature  and  yet  scarcely 
developed.  Within  them  lies  opportunity  for  the  peoples  of  Pan 
America  to  create  an  Indtistry  and  civilization  which  will  stagger 
the  imagination  as  did  the  dream  of  Peru's  gcdd  fan  the  flame  of 
conquest  of  Plzarro's  legions  or  push  forward  the  bannen  of  the 
ocmquering  Cortes. 

A  few  months  ago  at  Buenos  Aires  the  United  States  and  other 
American  republics  concluded  a  series  of  treaties  designed  to  estab- 
lish a  closer  and  men  cordial  rtiati<mahlp  between  all  tbe  nations 
of  the  Western  World.  These  treaties  are  now  pending  before  the 
Committee  on  For^gn  Relations  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
Tbey  socm  will  be  ratified.  Paramoimt  among  them  was  a  treaty 
for  the  maintenance  (rf  peace  among  the  republics  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. It  is  the  hope  ot  the  signatories  that  mutual  respect  for 
tbe  rights  of  other  nations  and  peoples,  international  amity  and 
concord,  will  be  so  maintained  and  stimulated  to  work  out  their 
destiny  without  the  clash  of  hostile  arms  and  the  shedding  of 
seas  of  blood.  Pan  At««.^i«»*  ]«  setting  an  example  which  might  be 
emulated  with  profit  by  the  nations  of  the  whole  .world  who  are  now 
sbarpmlng  their  sarcrds  and  drying  their  powder,  p^hiqw  for 
ftTyy^tf  supreme  tragedy.  Among  the  treaties  is  one  i»ovlding 
for  nonintervention  in  mtetnational  cr  domestic  affalra  of  the 
rspublica  concerned.  Another  is  designed  to  prevent  international 
controversies  and  the  settlement  of  such  controversies  by  concilia- 
tion and  mediation.  Still  another  provldee  for  the  tender  of  good 
oAcea  axMl  mediation.  Tet  another  coordlnatea,  extends,  and  un- 
dertakes to  assure  the  fulfillment  of  existing  treaties  between  the 
American  statea.  Another  provides  tor  the  promotion  of  inter- 
American  cultinal  relations,  while  another  relatee  to  artistic  exhl- 
bitions  to  be  held  by  T>»tinin«  of  Pan  America  in  other  nations  of 
tbe  Western  World.  It  Is  significant  that  one  of  the  treaties  pro- 
vides for  the  Pan  American  highway. 

This  modem  artery  of  travel  and  transportation  has  already 
been  extended  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  It  is  hoped  that  it  may 
apeedily  be  extended  to  Central  America  and  thence  onward  to 
South  America.  Travel  is  highly  educational  and  cultural.  If 
tbe  people  of  tbe  United  States  and  the  peoples  of  Latin  America 
oould  come  to  know  each  other  in  more  intimate  omtact  tre- 
mendoua  Impulss  would  be  given  to  international  understanding 
and  good  will  and  to  the  voltime  of  trade  and  commerce  through- 
out the  western  world.  Already  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  llnee  of  airways  from  North  America  to  Central  and 
South  America  have  provided  new  contacts  and  have  awakened 
latent  energies  wherever  they  reach. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  commerce  as  refiected  in  oOdal 
atotistics  of  importa  and  tacpartB  between  the  United  Stetea  and 
Latin  American  countries  has  steadily  improved  since  1982.  In 
1983  the  importo  from  30  lAtin  American  countries  to  tbe  United 
States  amounted  to  a  total  of  $316,040,000:  in  1934  to  $370,986,000, 
a  percentage  of  increaae  of  17.3;  in  1985  to  $400,997,000.  a  per- 
osntage  of  increase  of  343;  and  in  1936  to  $601,791,000.  a  per- 
eentage  of  increase  of  8A.  In  1933  the  expoits  froen  tbe  United 
States  to  90  Latin  American  countries  amounted  to  a  total  of 
$215,944,000:  in  1934  to  $307,276,000,  a  percentage  of  increase  of 
433:  in  1936  to  $S44JO0,00O.  a  percentage  of  increaae  of  13jO.  and 
in  18*8  to  $896,229,000.  a  percetnage  of  Increaee  of  14.8. 

IfutasI  profit  and  mutual  proeperity  come  from,  the  Interdtange 
betwain  peoples  and  nationa  of  tbe  surplus  production  not  re- 
quired for  tbelr  own  needs  and  the  production  of  useful  artides 
from  other  lands.  Such  is  the  essence  of  trade  and  commerca. 
Wltb  Increase  in  the  faculties  of  tranaportotion  by  sea,  by  rail, 
by  land,  and  by  air.  the  world  o\ight  In  larger  and  ever  larger 
measure,  through  international  trade  and  the  exchange  of  indus- 
trial products,  to  share  more  and  more  in  a  greater  comfort,  in 
higher  standards  of  living,  in  more  leisure  for  the  enjoyment  of 
cultural  activfties.  and  the  lifting  of  the  level  of  every  phase  of 
human  life. 

T^aas  is  prepared  to  do  her  share.  She  welcomes  tbe  (Opportunity 
to  give  of  her  enterprise  and  initiative  and  industry.  She  wel- 
comes the  opportunity  to  be  a  participant  in  the  poUcy  of  the 
good  neli^bor— the  good  neighbor,  who  Is  not  alone  friendly  and 
peaceful,  but  the  good  neighbor  who  exchangee  the  inroducto  of 
his  own  toil  for  the  {ffoducts  of  his  neighbor's  enterprise  and 
indaatry. 

Tbe  Greater  Texas  and  Pan  American  Exposition  Is  dedicated 
to  this  ambitious  and  worthy  program.  We  want  Pan  America  to 
have  a  large  and  valuable  tfiare  in  tbe  rich  rewards  that  an  aOur- 
tng  future  offos.  We  strike  hands  with  tbe  nationa  and  peoplea 
of  Pan  America  and  pledge  them  peace  and  friendship,  trade  and 
eanuBsroe.  and  Intendiange  of  educational  and  cultaral  tnfluenoea 
and  Impulsee.  May  Pan  America  oosne  to  be  Pan  ^^nmrtf-m.  in  fact 
and  la  tmth. 
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Should  Old  Aqainas  Be  Forsot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  KENNEY 

OF  NEW  JERSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  23, 1937 


THE  YAUCDICIORT  ADDRB8SOT  1937  DEUVKBXD  AT  THB  ONS 
HUNDRED  AND  POBTY-THIKD  COMMKNCEMENT  OF  WIL- 
LIAMS COLDBQE  BY  C.  WALLACE  JORDAN.  OF  Fri'lUFUBUX 
MASS. 


Mr.  KENNE7.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  li^t  of  the  character 
of  the  commencement  day  speeches  at  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, which  had  the  current  events  trend,  it  is  refreshing 
to  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  youth  of  the  land. 

As  an  example,  the  orators  of  the  graduating  class  at 
Williams  College  dealt  with  the  problem  of  education,  con- 
sidered so  vital  that  a  commission  to  investigate  the  education 
of  youth  in  all  its  phases  has  recently  been  ordered  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  class,  taking  for  his  subject  Williams  and 
the  Liberal  Spirit,  advocated  balance  between  rl^t-  and 
left-wing  professors,  closer  contact  between  student  and 
professor,  and  greater  opiwrtunlty  to  get  out  of  the  "con- 
ventional groove." 

Another  of  the  class  had  for  his  text  The  Opportunity 
of  the  Privileged  Colleges.  In  his  discussion  he  dwelt  upon 
the  vantage  points  of  a  college  like  Williams  and  insisted 
that  Williams  College  justified  its  existence  by  graduating 
men  of  difleroit  views,  who  respected  the  opinions  of  othein. 

Hie  concluding  address  of  the  graduates  was  made  by 
C.  Wallace  Jordan,  valedictorian  and  winner  of  the  Dewey 
prize  for  excellence  in  speaking  on  the  commencement 
stage.  Bis  topic  was  Should  Old  Aquinas  Be  Fori^t? 
Departing  from  the  modem  tendency  toward  social  sciences 
In  college,  he  proposes  a  return  to  the  literature,  philosophy, 
and  classics — the  humanities— of  Thomas  Aquinas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tmder  leave  of  the  House,  I  include  in  my 
remarks  Mr.  Jordan's  address. 

Mr.  President,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  have  listened  with  In- 
terest to  the  remarks  of  my  colleaguea.  lliey  appear  to  have 
settled  with  some  finality  the  question  as  to  what  the  demands  oC 
madem  lUe  require  that  education  Should  be.  It  Is.  therefore, 
with  no  little  temerity  that  I  ventiue  to  c^er  my  own  views  on 
this  subject  of  education  which  by  some  chance  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  all  three  of  our  spmikers  this  morning.  I  would 
not  presimie  so  much  as  to  prolong  this  discussion  at  all  did  not 
my  own  views  differ  essentially  trom.  those  which  have  been  al- 
ready expressed.  Now,  I  am  fully  aware  that  ss  valedictorian  I 
am  not  supposed  to  have  any  very  definite  ideas  on  contempcnrary 
problems,  and  that  in  invt^dng  the  spirit  of  Thomas  Aquinas 
and  espousing  the  cause  of  the  liberal  arts  I  shall  merely  be  run- 
ning true  to  the  traditional  form.  "Hie  popular  conception  of  the 
high  ranking  man  of  the  class  seems  to  picture  him  as  sitting 
apart  in  seclusion  with  his  books  in  this  dt^stered  Berkshire  re- 
treat, meanwhile  losing  all  consciousness  of  contemporary  cur- 
rente.  Now  it  iB  not,  I  asstne  you.  from  any  lack  of  familiarity 
with  recent  advancee  in  education  that  I  would  plead  for  the 
return  of  the  strict  liberal  arte  tradition  In  ova  colleges,  but 
rather  because  I  can  see  an  too  clearly  that  these  advances.  If 
they  may  be  called  that,  are  tending  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Education  in  America  today  has  asstuned  a  strangely  vacillating 
Character.  It  becomes  the  servant  of  every  new  movement  that 
appears  in  society,  however  transitory  and  superficial.  Tlius  at 
the  miunent  a  highly  advertised  depression  has  made  tis  more 
than  normally  conscious  of  the  social  and  economic  foundations 
of  our  civilization,  and  immediately  in  reaponse  to  this  newly 
awakened  consciousness  our  colleges  place  a  greater  emphasis  on 
the  social  sciences,  and  everyone  starte  studying  economics  and 
political  science.  Frequently  there  is  a  convenient  elastic  course 
in  the  social  science  division  of  the  currlculiun  that  can  be  nicely 
stretched  to  Indiide  in  Ite  content  almoat  anything  at  all  that 
seems  at  the  moment  slgnlllcant.  Tlius  our  American  cuzrlcula 
are  in  a  constant  state  at  flux,  poorly  integrated,  offering  little 
that  is  of  any  permanent  value.  We  at  Williams,  of  the  dsss  of 
"87  particularly,  have  seen  changes  taking  place  In  4  short  years 
With  bewildering  xapldlty. 


Furthermore,  because  there  Is  a  present  whteopvead  demand  for 
utility  valuea  In  education  and  a  general  contempt  for  aU  so- 
called  uadesa  knowledge,  we  see  colleges  that  were  formetly  loyal 
strongholds  of  the  liberal  arte  now  renouncing  their  inteUcctual 
heritage,  rejecting  the  classics,  for  example,  to  make  way  on 
their  programs  for  coursee  In  salesmanship  or  millinery.  Thus 
education,  the  aim  of  which  should  be  to  prepare  the  student  for 
Ufe  through  the  culttvatlon  of  the  InteOeet.  la  In  Imminent  dan- 
ger of  deteriorating  Into  mere  technical  training.  In  thus  pros- 
tituting education  to  the  demands  of  thoee  practical  men  who 
seek  from  life  only  a  aense  of  material  well-betng.  who  do  not 
reallae  with  Phaednis  that  the  learned  man  has  always  a  fund 
of  rlchee  within  hlmsdf .  our  educators  are  betraying  their  larger 
duty  to  society. 

That  men  who  have  been  graduated  in  this  country  stnca  the 
war  actuaUy  do  feel  a  definite  intellectual  inferlarltT  is  attartad 
by  an  entry  that  sppeaxs  in  the  London  journals  of  John  Ountbar. 
Here  Is  a  brilliant  young  Journalist,  who  wss  graduated  In  192S 
from  the  Unlveraity  of  Chicago.  His  is  the  sort  of  life  that  by 
my  ct^eagues'  own  standards  would  be  rlsmrrt  as  truly  signifi- 
cant. He  haa  aerved  as  foreign  correspondent  in  all  tbe  major 
ci4>itals  of  Europe.  He  has  interviewed  lioyd  Oecrge.  President 
Masaryk,  King  Caid.  TrotMkj.  DeValeta.  and  DoUfuss.  In  this  en- 
try in  tUs  Journal  for  Febnuuy  97.  1986.  he  deecrlbea  having  lunch 
In  London  with  a  group  of  young  British  Journalists.  Let  me 
quote  it  for  you:  Tjunch  at  Rule^  with  Volght,  Oraham  Button, 
and  the  political  correspondent  of  the  Obeerver.  Hugh  Massing- 
ham.  Whenever  I  am  with  a  group  like  this  I  want  to  crawl 
away  for  6  weeks  or  6  years  and  read  all  the  books  in  the  world 
from  Plato  down.  These  people,  all  about  my  own  age.  know  so 
much  more  than  I  do.  Tbey  have  a  stronger  point  of  view.  They 
can  back  up  any  assertion  with  literary  or  historical  allusions. 
They  know  ^inoea  and  Rousseau  and  Msrx  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  John  Milton  and  Lucretiua  and  Mein  Kampf  by  heart. 
They  are.  in  a  word,  educated  in  a  way  that  I  am  not.**  Note 
that  the  particular  subjecte  in  which  Ounther  feds  that  he  ia 
deficient  are  predaely  thoee  which  have  suffered  moat  as  a  result 
of  the  swing  to  the  left  in  educatkm — literature,  jdiiloeophy.  and 
the  classics — the  humanltlee  of  TlionuM  Aqulnaa.  Tlie  remark- 
aUe  thing  here  Is  that  this  man  who  complains  because  he  does 
not  know  moe  Plato  and  Lucretius  and  Milton  Is  not  a  scholar, 
but  an  active  participant  in  actual  history-making  events.  His 
testimony  clearly  indleatee  that  emphaslalng  the  social  sciences) 
or  anything  else,  at  the  expenee  of  the  liberal  arte  Is  not  a  sound 
educational  policy.    His  exiwrienoe  proves  It. 

John  Ounther.  together  with  his  luncheon  eompanlona,  haa 
come  to  realise  that  the  interpretation  of  the  preaent  and  the 
future,  which  Is  his  Job.  can  beat  be  done  on  the  basis  of  the 
past,  and  that  only  as  education  can  reveal  to  us  the  best  that 
previous  generations  have  thought  and  accomplished  can  It  suo- 
oeed  In  preparing  ua  for  the  most  useful  lives.  Here  Is  what  Nich- 
olas Murray  Butler  has  said  in  tUs  connection:  "Only  the  sCholsr 
can  reallae  how  little  that  Is  being  thought  and  said  in  the  mod- 
em wortd  is  In  any  sense  new.  It  wss  the  eolosial  triumph  of 
the  Oreeks  and  Romans  and  ttie  great  thinkers  of  the  Middle  Agaa 
to  fathom  the  deptha  of  almost  every  problem  that  human  nature 
haa  to  offer  and  to  interpret  human  thought  and  aq>lratlan  with 
astounding  profundity  and  insight."  Evidently,  then,  the  key  to 
the  futxue  is  to  be  found  in  the  past.  Studiea  in  the  dsislce, 
then — history,  literature,  and  phUoaophy — would  form  the  nucleua 
of  the  ideal  cturlculum.  And  if  we  recall  that  a  primary  aim  at 
education  is  the  devrtopment  of  oorrsct  tachntapiea  of  tithinwy 
as  a  basis  for  intaUlgent  action,  we  will  include  also  mathematics^ 
which  embodtea  resannlng  In  Ito  clearest  and  most  prsdss  iona. 
These  subjecte  should  have  a  permanent  i^ace  on  any  ooorae  of 
study,  since  they  deal  with  pwdy  human  values  which  do  not 
diange.  Eduction  of  this  type  doee  not  need  to  change  to  meet 
varying  demands  of  life,  and  it  is  equaUy  eeeentlsl.  aa  we  hava 
seen,  to  the  training  of  the  scholar  and  the  ■lalssiiiaii 

I  have  now  only  time  to  addreas  a  final  word  to  the  men^Mrs  «( 
my  class.  Fdlow  rlsawnstes.  the  farewell  that  la  Implied  in  tba 
word  *Valedictory~  can  certainly  not  be  addressed  to  our  educa- 
tion. Ttue.  for  moat  of  ua  tbm  formal  education  of  the  daaaroom 
is  over,  but  edncatloa  In  Ite  broader  senae  Is  a  procew  that  la 
coextensive  with  life,  and  largely  under  our  own  oontrol.  Thus  If 
we  find  that  the  wucid  la  making  demands  upon  us  that  Vim 
beyond  the  scope  of  our  formal  edueatioQ  we  need  not  deqialr, 
for  we  can  always  repair  that  deficiency  by  crawling  away.  Ilk* 
John  Ounther.  and  reading  Plato  or  Roiiaifsii  or  Milton  In  our 
leisure  moments. 

It  is  the  same  way  .with  WUliama.  We  cannot  sddiesi  our  fa 
well  to  these  «nnclrritng  hills  and  Ivled  haUa.  to  our 
our  dassmates.  for  all  these  we  shaU  caixr  away  with  ua,  as  we  go^ 
within  our  hearta.  nteae  we  shall  look  forward  to  masting  agala 
year  after  year.  We  must  reeerve  our  "vale",  rather,  for  our  under* 
graduate  years,  for  they.  Indeed,  are  gone.  But  we  need  not 
mourn  their  passing  when  we  reaUae  that  In  their  end  wa  are  «• 
find  the  beginning  of  a  newer,  richer,  and  in  many  renpacta  mow 
slgniflcant  relatlonshtp  with  our  alma  mater.  WtlUama  haa  served 
us  as  best  she  oould  aa  undergraduatea.  When  presently  wa  aliaU 
pass  from  within  tbeee  porfiUs  and  emerge  Into  a  waiting  wortd 
M  slunml.  let  It  be  our  sacred  duty  In  turn  to  senrs  ber  by 
respecting  her  traditions,  by  artmdlng  her  prestige^  and  by 
petuating  ha  "    ' 
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PeMOCiacy  in  Indmiry  and  PfaaBce 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS      , 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVEa 
Wedne$dmf,  Jitne  23, 1937 


KT^vanmn  OT  WILLIAM  O.  DOOGLA8. 
TZK  AMD  KXCgAgaE  OOMMISagOlt 
CLX7B  OV  MKW  TOBK.  ICBTHIQ  AT 
■KW  TOBK.  V.  T^  MARCH  M.  1«S7 


BBUUHI- 

HKFOKB    TH»   BOND 
BAHKHW*  CLUB. 


l£r.  PATICAH.    ICr.  Speaker,  imder  tbe  leave  to  extend  my 
scflBArlu  ta  the  Raocm».  I  inelude  the  foUowiiic: 

XX  tmvtmrmr  tan  PnrAWGK 


__  th*  past  ft  7«an  tt  to  dbvUnm  that  a  re- 

iHui  Hi  In  re**"**  acute  omtraUaatloa  of  Industrial  oon- 
HoL  lb*  4Tm*~<  ha«  baan  mon  and  mora  Insistent  for  greater 
deoaoGxaey  in  industry  and  In  finance.  The  TOlcea  at  the  Invastor 
•ad  tlie  woKkmt  (not  to  aoentlon  tbe  consumer)  have  been  heard 
wttli^lnrfaaBliit  paadstcnoe.  Tbe  legtolatUm  of  tbe  past  few  yaars 
baa  bean  a  pai^  xespoiMe  to  that  demand  I  feel  that  the 
T^rttftn  at  current  Industrial  and  *~^"***'  problems  to  to  be 
found  In  larva  measure  tbrousb  demoeratlmtltpi  of  Industry  and 
flaaaoe.  In  rTTtir*"*"!:  thto  tbesto  today  X  want  to  emphasise  the 
fact  that  I  am  not  apaalring  from  tbe  Ttowpolnt  of  tbe  Securltlee 
•ad  T"^»«eT  nnniiitoaWin  and  Its  role  In  tbe  regulation  of  finan- 
cial marketa.  Ratbv,  I  want  to  look  at  tbto  question  as  one  of 
tbe  giaatei-  economic  ptoblema  ot  today  and  tomorrow  wttb 
wiiMi  we  In  toaemment  have  a  daep  concern  and  you  In  finance 
have  a  vital  and  abUUng  Interaat. 

Tbday  X  am  gratified  at  tbto  opportunity  to  dlecua  wttb  you  a 
few  of  tbose  probleme  wbleb  artaa  irtiaii  we  think  In  terms  at 
In  Industry  and  more  particularly  at  democracy. la 

»  OH 

Fbat.  As  we  all  know,  a  noaeompetltlae  condition  preraOa  In 

iMTfe  aagmaata  at  tbe  bualaaae  at  tevcetmcnt  banking.    WMtlag 

la  January  of  thto  year,  Joaeirii  P.  Kennedy  aald: 

Tbday  we  see  on  an  aldee  tbe  erfla  of  Investment  bankers 

I  bttfoaCrlal  oerporatlOBa.    XT  our  pramtoe  be  valid,  tbto 

lUst  sad.  and  I  venture  to  predict  that  it  win  be  ont- 


«I  ceuM  fin  many  pagee  with  raeltalla  of  bow  thto  rriatkmshlp 

proatltuted  In  fkvor  of  the  banker  and  agatawt  tbe  beet 

of  tbe  tosaar.    Kaeamlva  financing,  aaiceaalve  underwriting 

Impropar  loana.  aad  a  boat  of  other 

If  they  occurred  in  public  Itfa.  would  be  unequlvo> 

of  fkequent  occurrence  where  tbto 


montlty  of  the  situation,  the  eeoaiamls 

tbe  abolfttBa  of  tbto  eoaOlet  of  Interaet. 

If  be  to  m—  toiitkea.  baa  a  fun  daya 

to  tbe  Job  ef  ' 

lMMr«ay  tak  that  oplaftaa  aad  X  iteeesaly  ballawe  that 

be  kat  la  maktag  tt  a  fealtty.   But  la 

a  cauiafBouB  brglnntng  rather  than  the 

All  oC  the  haaaade  and  dan«BB  to  iaveetora  arlatng  by 

ef  the  fast  that  haakaiB  are  leuieaailuJ  oa  the  beeida  of 

^icb 

la 

caly  ftoaa  havtag  a  laiiiiieaiilalln  oa  ttie  hoard  but  also 

ag  a  vuttag  tntHaahlp  or  a 

ly  ttaugh  ao*  niriiaaiifij  ba  aloek-or  tt  may  xeeidt 

_  parlode  of  aasoctotton* 
favoaa  raafiared.  froai  acnm  ot  laSanwe  la  **»*»«'»^*»*  clrrJwt 


of  control  I  do  not  ^Mak  togaUstlcally.    I  do  not 
cf  ttto  aeqaaaary  bnplwaeirta  with  which  to  emerge 
^  ftuai  a  eoataet  oyai  eliiBtloa  ef  a  maKctty  of  directors. 
I  aaaaa  aot  only  woiklBg  euatitii  bat  alao  doBBtnattan  and 
aoatmUBig  tiisaaace  o^ap  pooctoa  howver  obtalaad  or  sreaarvad. 
TMi  kaofw  better  than  do  f  bow  aOMla  that  eootrol  Is.    Tou  also 
better  thaa  I  bow  valaabto  It  to  or  can  be.    Oertetady  when 
tt  eoatrol  to  la  the  form  of  ^'*"^Hh*|fT.  voAlag  lnialualiliM. 
.       _..  .        .       .  p,,,^^,^^  ^^  baahara  who  have  tt  can 
daha  that  romiiany  —  thetr  cam.    tt  Maounts  to  a  "aia 
en  a  financial  emplrs.    with  coatiul,  tmderwrtt- 


ita.  protective  oonunltteeei  and  ■OBOBttBim  even  the 
Btauttaa  aich  aa  palntlat  and  st^tionciy.    Those  irtio  are  In  a 


poaltlon  to  control  cannot  and  do  not  always  abaotb  all  of  tbe 
^bemaelves;  tbey  frequently  disperse  them  to  others  In  return  for 
favors  received  or  for  favors  expected.  Nor  can  many  of  these 
emoluments  be  dasBlfied  as  illegitimate;  nor  are  they  always  ex- 
ploited. But  tbe  weakness  in  the  situation  lies  in  the  fact  that 
be  vrtio  to  In  such  dominant  position  Is  not  on  competitive  ground; 
be  to  dispensing  the  patronage  of  a  monopoly.  He  is  in  a  position 
to  take  unto  himself  all  that  he  wants  or  needs  or  all  that  he  can 
conveniently  absorb  and  to  dleqjwnse  to  others  such  as  he  deems 
wise  or  expedient.  Purthermore,  he  may  frequently  levy  toll  on  the 
ccmpany  with  little  or  no  economic  Justification.  As  a  result  of 
bto  entrenched  position  he  may  exact  fees  for  underwriting  when 
there  to  no  real  need  for  it.  Thiis  it  may  not  be  necessary  for 
strong  Isauers  to  go  through  the  steps  of  underwriting,  syndica- 
tion. *nH  dealer  distribution  when  it  is  known  that  most  of  the 
issue  will  be  taken  by  institutions  or  that  the  price  at  which 
rights  are  offered  ts  such  that  the  stockholders  will  take  ixac- 
tlcally  all  the  offering.  Tet  instead  of  advising  use  of  some  form 
of  agency  distribution  (such  as  that  used  for  two  large  issues  In 
early  1935)  or  instead  of  recommending  no  underwriting  at  all, 
self-interest  of  the  banker  has  often  dictated  tbe  use  of  mfare 
e^jien^ve  noachinery. 

BBJkTioM  or  coMPmaATXOxi  or  bakkzbs  to  bisks  xtkdxetakxn 

Tlito  raises  the  whole  question  of  the  relation  of  present  compen- 
sation of  bankers  to  risks  undertaken.  Tliis  question  to  particularly 
significant  as  It  relates  to  offerings  to  stockholders  by  means  ot 
rights.  When  satdi  offerings  are  made  at  substantial  discounts  from 
tbe  market  price  of  the  outstanding  shares,  as  they  generally  are, 
there  are  often  grounds  for  questioning  the  need  of  any  •'banting 
insurance."  Some  Isstiers  have  found  that  they  have  been  able  to 
dispense  with  underwriters  entirely.  The  actual  experience  In  con- 
nection with  seven  offerings  of  rights  of  over  1 1.000,000  on  listed 
issues  made  between  June  1936  and  Jvme  1936  lllustratea  the 
absence  of  substantial  risk.  In  six  of  the  seven  cases  undervrrlters 
took  less  than  5  percent  of  the  issue;  in  one  case,  11.7  percent. 
NeverttielesB  underwriters  received  ovoridlng  oommlsalans  at  tbe 
rate  of  about  3>4  percent  of  the  value  of  the  whole  Issue,  which 
would  be  eqiial  to  about  70  percent  on  the  amount  actually  taken 
up.  In  addition,  in  four  cases  there  was  also  an  underwriting  com- 
mtoalfm  pasrable  on  the  shares  actually  taken  by  tbe  underwriters. 
Xt  to  dear  that  we  cannot  measure  the  reasonableness  of  tbe  caa&- 
pensatlon  by  saying  that  the  imderwriter  is  receiving  only  50  cents 
per  share,  when  it  to  clear  that  90  percent  or  more  of  the  stock  will 
be  taken  by  right  bidders.  The  trend  toward  democratlaatl<»  may 
well  result  in  the  elimination  ot  the  double  load,  so  that  these  may 
be  eltber  reasonable  payment  for  insurance  or  for  selling  the  >"^»i^"r^ 
not  taken  by  stockholders,  but  not  both. 

Tbe  use  of  options  as  compensation  to  underwriters  wotdd  cer- 
tainly also  come  into  question.  Tbto  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  the  underwriters  might  not  distribute  as  agents  or  xuMler 
an  option  agreement.  But  the  interests  of  investors  and  tbe  Issuers 
might  better  be  served  if  the  securities  taken  down  wen  dlstrib- 
tited  as  if  tbe  underwriters  had  made  a  firm  purchase,  at  a  fixed 
return  to  tbe  company  and  a  stated  maximum  price  to  the  public. 
It  is  not  necessarily  valid  to  say  that  the  option  route  to  a  cheaper 
way  for  a  corporation  to  raise  money,  for  In  the  long  run  it  to 
likely  to  be  more  expensive  for  the  stockholders.  If  a  corporation 
to  raising  ci4)ltal,  it  should  obtain  enough  to  cover  tbe  expenses 
of  raising  the  money.  In  the  past,  options  frequently  have  been 
gratuities  to  the  underwriters  who  have  received,  in  cash,  tbe  fair 
value  of  their  services,  and  then  taken  options  on  top  of  that. 
And  tbe  extotence  of  cations  stimulates  endeavors  to  "Jackup"  prices 
to  make  the  option  valuabto.  and  thvis  tends  to  wot^  to  the  dto- 
•dvantsge  of  the  public  stockholder.  Here  too  to  a  situation  which 
more  competitive  omdltlons  might  rectify. 

Business  PATBONACE   MONOPOLIZXD 

These  are  but  a  few  of  many  like  conditions  which  are  nurtured 
by  monc^Mly  In  finance.  Under  our  present  form  of  corporate  or- 
ganisation there  to  no  effective  restraint  on  the  banker  in  such 
a  dominant  position.  Hto  conscience  and  integrity  sui^y  tbe  only 
aafaguaid  to  investors.  Tbe  hlstcuy  of  fliyiTtAt.  reveato  tbe  dangers 
which  result  from  allowing  such  business  patronage  to  be  mo- 
nopoUaed  tn  that  manner.  The  result  frequently  baa  been  that 
under  tboee  circumstances  legitimate  business  became  preeervca 
for  exploitation.  By  reason  of  that  monopoly  tribute  vraa  exacted 
from  Invaatora.  That  monopoly  made  it  possible  for  tinm^nt^  to 
become  tbe  master  rather  than  the  servant  ot  business.  Tbe  end 
raanlt  was  a  perversion  of  the  banker's  true  function,  llw  btotory 
of  banker  domination  of  Industries,  such  as  public  utilities  and 
other  types  of  holding  compantos.  shows  how  destructive  such  la- 
fluences  have  been  and  may  be. 


Bosmxas  or  umiaawRirmu 
X  mrntlon  thto  problem  merely  to  stress  one  matter.  That  la 
the  business  of  underwriting.  A  banker  in  that  dominant  posi- 
tion to  tbe  arbiter  of  the  reasonableness  of  hto  fees  and  com- 
mtoslans.  Again  regardless  of  the  strictly  legal  aspedx,  he  to  on 
tKJtb  sides  of  tbe  bargain.  The  situation  to  often  not  apparent 
ctnoe  Issuers  and  bankers  can  with  facility  dress  the  particular 
tnmsactlona  In  the  garb  of  fairness  and  equity  so  as  to  give  an 
appemace  of  arm's  length  negottotlon.  Purthermore.  In  fairness 
tp  tnveatocB  it  ahould  be  said  that  what  may  appear  to  be  modest 
ftas  amy  tn  fact  conceal  additional  comi)ensatlon.  past  or  pros- 
pective. In  other  forms.  Realistically  the  sum  total  of  an  such 
Dualneaa  patronage  must   be   awwimted  for  In  measuring   tba 
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reasonableneaa  or  propriety  of  any  one  alngle  Item.  Restraint 
In  one  case  may  provide  only  the  occasion  for  Uberallty.  over- 
raachlng,  or  greed  In  another.  Thua  Inveators,  under  the  Impres- 
sion that  their  company  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  underwrit- 
ing on  provident  and  modest  terms,  may  in  fact  pay  manyf old 
for  the  ostensible  sacrifices  which  the  bankers  are  making. 

BONA    nOB    COMPETITXVS    BmiHlVG    SHOUIS    BB    BEQXTIBBD 

The  problem,  however,  to  a  manageable  one.  Xn  my  Judgment 
the  least  which  should  transpire  to  that  where  the  bankers  are 
dispensing  to  themselves  the  patronage  of  a  monopoly  (whether 
by  reason  of  directorships,  voting  trusteeships,  strat^c  Invest- 
ment positions  or  otherwise)  a  private  sale  of  securities  by  the 
issuer  to  those  bankers  should  not  be  made.  Bona-flde  competi- 
tive bidding  should  be  had  in  such  cases  in  absence  of  affirmative 
proof  that  It  would  be  Impractlcabto.  As  a  matter  of  broad 
policy  I  am  convinced  that  tbe  Interests  of  investors  can  be 
served  only  by  that  practice.  Those  who  are  In  a  dominant 
po6lti<m  then  could  no  longer  dictate. 

Such  a  system  would  remove  the  premium  presently  resting  on 
domination  or  control  and  place  a  premium  on  dlsintereetedness: 
a  step  consistent  with  the  broad  objectives  of  a  vitalized  democ- 
racy: a  necessary  step  if  our  financial  processes  are  to  be  made 
healthy  and  above  reprocurh.  Such  competitive  bidding  would 
effectively  curb  excessive  practices.  It  would  mitigate  tbe  practlca 
of  having  the  banker  on  both  sides  of  the  bargain.  In  thto  con- 
nection it  should  be  observed  that  the  economic  utility  of  con- 
tinuity of  banking  relationships  to  of  unestabUshed  value  to 
anyone  except  the  banker.  It  is  the  more  diflirult  to  i»ove  where 
that  continuity  to  based  on  control  or  on  ownership  of  securities 
whose  substantial  value  may  lie  in  business  patronage  made  avail- 
able by  ieaaon  of  the  fact  of  domination.  Certainly  revltallzatlon 
of  the  profession  to  not  to  be  foimd  In  monopoly.  Democratisa- 
tlon  vmder  such  safeguards  points  tbe  way  to  develc^ment  of  the 
service  rather  than  the  profit  standards  of  the  pritfession.  When 
that  phase  comes  into  the  ascendency,  health  and  vitality  are 
assured. 

Second.  Xt  may  be  that  competitive  bidding  alone  vrUI  not  give 
sufficient  protection  to  the  public  Interest,  in  its  broadest  sense. 
As  against  its  many  obvious  advantagea  may  be  put  the  dis- 
advantage that  lively  competition  for  stylish  and  readily  salabte 
securities  may  induce  overissuance.  One  phase  of  thto  to  wen 
illustrated  by  the  large  niimber  of  investment  company  tosuea  that 
came  out  in  1938-29.  Their  popularity  made  It  poaalbte  for 
brokers  and  bankers  to  make  themselves  sponsors.  lncoap<M«te  an 
Investment  company,  and  go  on  producing  stylish  and  popvUtr 
merchandlaa  imtU  tba  crash  came. 

Bm  PBOBUEM   MOT  PIXCB  BUT  UVBBJBSTTANCB  AMD  OIVBB8AI.X8MAMBRIP 

In  its  broadest  phases,  the  Investment  banking  problem  reaches 
out  beycmd  the  mere  question  of  pricing  and  of  striking  a  fair 
bargaining  balance  between  the  interests  of  the  Issuer  and  those 
of  the  investing  public.  It  to  concerned  with  the  basto  of  eco- 
nomic balance  and  stability,  the  accximiitotlon  of  capltel  funds 
and  their  proper  distribution  among  industries.  Tbe  bigger  prob- 
lem to  not  one  of  price  but  one  of  overtosuance  and  overaaleaman- 
ship.  It  to  one  of  making  sure  that  the  industries  which  are  moat 
In  need  of  capital  and  not  necessarily  those  whose  securities  are 
most  salable.  wiU  have  ready  access  to  the  ci4>ital  market.  That 
to  to  say,  the  problem  to  to  direct  the  capital  flow  to  tbose  indus- 
tries which  can  make  the  best  use.  both  economicaUy  and  sodaUy. 
of  the  available  capital  supply,  and  to  prevent  an  exhaustion  of 
tbto  reservoir,  vnth  available  funds  being  siphoned  to  the  type 
of  security  wbleb  eaa  arouse  tbe  greatest  consumer  appetite. 
Therein  Itos  the  banker'a  most  in^Kirtant  functian.  to  which  aU 
others  become  secondary.  And  tbe  i»oblem  to,  finaUy.  one  of 
building  a  system  of  adequate  checks  and  balancea  In  tbe  tosulng 
proceaa. 

Unfortunately,  the  Investment  banking  proceaa  often  baa  been 
controUed  by  the  salaamen.  Then  tbe  Investmant  banker  tends 
to  manufacture  what  tbe  salesmen  can  readfly  aeU:  and  be.  blm- 
adf ,  to  often  nothing  more  than  tbe  general  In  command  of  an 
army  of  aalesmeii.  Xn  other  words,  a  type  of  dynamic  salesmaa- 
atajp  has  taken  root  within  tbe  securltlas  bualneaa  In  wlileb  tt  baa 
no  proper  place.  On  the  other  hand.  If  conditions  are  craated 
xinder  wlilcb  the  banker  who  acta  aa  underwriter  to  compelled  to 
take  graver  rtoka,  he  wlU  not  be  as  promiscuous  In  the  production 
of  securities  which  do  not  answer  a  deep-rooted  need,  but  vrblcb 
are  merely  a  passing  fad.  To  the  extent  that  tbe  production  of 
■ucb  ao-called  aalable  merchandiaa  to  reduced,  tbe  opportunity  for 
merchandising  economically  aound  aecurltles  wlU  be  Increaaed. 


UMuaawan^  bhoulo 


TBUX  TO  HIB  IXAX.  rUMCnOM 


Tbe  question  thai  lilnges.  to  a  large  extent.  up6n  requiring  that 
tbe  underwriter  be  true  to  tito  real  function — that  to,  to  carry  eco- 
nomic risks — and.  hence,  act  as  a  selective  agent  aa  wtiU  aa  a  pro- 
found atudent  of  economto  and  Industrial  conditlona.  Today  he 
to  not  required  to  act  In  tbto  capacity,  and  often  does  not,  exoq>t 
for  such  studies  as  may  cover  tbe  short  period  of  tbe  marketing 
process,  which  to  practically  nonexistent  In  tbe  case  of  highly 
p(9Ular  aecurltiea.  Such  st^  will,  in  tbe  long  run.  wortc  to  tbe 
self-interest  of  tbe  bankers  themselves,  since  what  to  good  for  our 
Industries  and  our  economy  to  good  for  everybody  who  participates 
In  that  economy.  TtuU  tbto  to  ao  to  exemplified  again  by  taveat- 
ment  truat  history.  Xn  many  cases  there  are  definite  tndlcatloBs 
that,  while  the  underwriting  profits  of  tbe  banken  were  large,  tbeea 
proflta  and  mora  disappeared  In  the  sabaaq[uent  debaria.  cauaad 


Indirectly  by  tbe  ovarlcsuance  of  aecurlttoa  and 
aecurltiea  whleb  permitted  unsound  capital  structures^ 
abto  managemuit  contracts,  and  a  paudty  of  aound  liiiwlmam 
poUolea.  Xt  may  be  waU  to  recaU  at  tbto  point  that  a  number  of 
luge  hanking  houaaa  which  resisted  tbe  trend  up  to  1999.  lealixlag 
very  well  that  these  Investment  trust  securities  would  eventually 
bring  no  good  either  to  the  Inveator  or  to  tbe  banker,  finally 
aucctimbed  and,  in  one  form  or  another,  capltallaad  iqwa  tba 
pt^ularity  of  theae  aecurltiea  by  bringing  out  Issues  of  limalinaiil 
and  aemiholding  companies. 

xsacia.  oxsTBiBUToa,  ams  BBTAjuai  SBOVLD  aa  oioEFBMBawT  or 

UNBUWailUI 

The  problem  to  to  make  the  issuer  on  the  one  band  and  the 
distributor  and  the  retaUer  on  the  other  independent  of  tba  under- 
writer. If  that  were  d<»ie.  the  underwriter  vrould  fulfiU  the  true 
function  of  an  insurer,  with  aU  the  constructive  features  that  go 
with  a  risk-taking  function.  It  should  come  closer  to  providing  an 
Independent  middle  man  who  would  stand  between  tbe  buyer  and 
the  seller  and  repreaent  the  public  generaUy.  What  to  needed  to 
someone  to  prevent  economically  wasteful  issuance  and  sale  ot 
securities.  Only  theoreticians  can  leave  thto  task  to  the  forme  of 
the  "market",  for  the  market  too  often  likes  the  wrong  thing  at 
the  wrong  time.  And  there  are  always  a  number  ot  people  wllllag 
to  oblige  by  cultivating  such  wrong  predilections. 

To  be  sure,  thto  course  might  tend  tor  slow  up  tbe  prooaaa;  cer- 
tainly make  it  much  more  discriminating  and,  poaaibly,  aomewbat 
more  immedtotely  expensive.  But  that  it  wiU  pay  in  tbe  long  run. 
seems  reasonabto.  Xt  doubUess  wiU  requlrd  a  numbw  of  important 
changes  in  the  banking  machinery,  foremost  among  vrtilcb  to  tbe 
Increase  of  capital  resources  avallabto  for  underwriting.  Tbto 
might  entaU  tbe  assiunptlon  of  such  functions  by  other  agencies, 
either  by  themselves  or  in  conjunction  with  the  >«^«M»inr  bouses 
But  given  supansed  ooaq>etlUve  ccmdltions,  these  new  sources 
should  be  readily  found. 


aaouu  as  iuvubcbu  VBoac  ooMiaas.  or  lauuaiat 
Third.  AU  current  Indlcto  make  clear  that  tbe  position  of  the 
banker  wiU  in  yeara  ahead  be  more  and  mora  raatrteted  to  tbe 
performance  of  one  of  the  two  functiona  X  have  mentioned, 
namely  atthet  imderwrlting  or  aeUlng.  Insofar  aa  management, 
formulation  of  induatrial  polldea.  domination  or  ecntral  ov«r 
reorganlsatlona  are  concerned.  It  to  my  belief  that  tbe  banker 
will  be  auperaeded.  Tbe  financial  power  which  be  baa  eaarctoad 
in  tbe  past  ovur  auch  procaaaea  iriU  paaa  Into  other  h^nda  It 
to  not  merely  a  question  of  finding  aome  other  agency  or  aingia 
group  which  wlU  perform  Ita  functiona  Xt  to  a  quaatlon  of  find- 
ing proper  and  adequate  devlcaa  for  paaalng  that  power  back  to 
tbe  owners  of  Industry,  where  It  prcq>erty  brtongs  The  key  to 
the  solution  of  current  industrial  problems  to  to'  be  found  la 
large  measure  in  a  proceaa  of  democratlaatlon  of  industry. 

Mew  tooto  to  axpraaa  and  aerve  the  Inveatora'  intereeta  Iwve  to 
be  found,  (tee  current  develc^mient  of  foremost  Importance  to 
vltalization  of  Indenture  trustees.  Xnllghtened  indentura  trus- 
tees wUl  be  found  exercising  •wholesome  influencae  In  the  cauaa 
of  tbe  aecurlty  boldera.  Tbto  atep,  however,  cannot  be  takea 
without  neceeaary  precautlona  against  the  ever  tempting  oppor- 
tunltlea  for  aggraniAlaament  and  power  which  are  within  reach 
of  tboae  who  are  In  a  dominant  poaltlon  In  our  financial  em- 
plrea.  Measures  designed  to  purge  these  trusteee  of  ftmnutartm 
intereeta  cannot  be  thwarted  or  defeated  by  tbe  peaiiuie  of  the 
aheer  aelf -Interest  of  the  trusteee.  Should  tbey  at  any  *Mn^  laek 
the  foresight  or  vision  to  undertake  tbe  ■»»«ting  tasks  of  their 
new  stevrardstklp,  other  competent  and  reUabto  ageaetoe  wfU  ha 
found.    TlM  fact  to  that  tbe  job  must  and  can  be  dona. 

ratAMCIAZ.  BOTALiaaC 

The  yltaltoatloB  of  tbe  Indenture  trustee  to  only  caa  ef  tha 
neoaaaary  atepa  In  tbe  program  of  «i«>nwM<>^^Mttlftn  la  ladaatrlal 
control.  Today,  aa  you  weU  know,  ere  have  a  practical  aautpatloa 
of  tbe  rlgbta  of  ttie  great  body  of  Invastora  wbleb  oaa  only  ba 
described  aa  finaiwlal  royalinn.    Our  praeaat  altuatlca  to  a 

over  from  a  previoua  age  when  there  were  only  a  amaU 

aecurlty  boldera.   It  ahould  not  apply  wttoa  vaa  are  today  a , _ 

of  Inveatora.  Tlie  problem  to  bow  to  achieve  aome  form  of  nal 
repreaentatlon  for  those  aecurlty  hoidera  vrbo  are  not  aaaodated 
with  the  management.  One  phase  of  tbto  to  aa  «»wp»TTnr****'n 
of  Qte  poaltlaa  ef  preferred  atockholdera.  If  prefarrad  atoeklioldan 
are  entitled  to  elect  a  majority  of  the  board  of  dlradors  after  a 
stated  number  of  dividend  defaults,  than  they  alMuld  hava  awl 
repreaentatlon  fRan  mxtb.  directors.  When  the  old  managaimiiil 
ataya  in  control  of  Vbt  proxy  marhlne,  tbe  prefarrad  ataek  to  aot 
given  real  protection.  If  tbe  preferred  atock  to  aold  on  the  theory 
that  It  WlU  assume  control  of  the  corpoimtlon  If  the  dlvManda  aia 
not  paid,  then  aome  method  mtwt  be  devtoad  to  nuiha  thto  eoattol 
a  real  thing.  Another  phaae  of  thto  proUem  retotea  to  ftttialnii^ 
dlrectora  who  wiU  repreeent  the  pubUc  Interest.  Tbto  In^olvaa  a 
reconalderatlon  of  tbe  baato  of  dtrectors*  oompenaatlan  aad  of  tha 
practice  of  dixectori  acting  on  many  boarda. 

Poaalbte  aolutlona  may  exist  In  the  prlncipto  of  rotatkm  at  dl« 
rectora  and  tbe  creation  of  ao-caUed  pUUle  dlractcre.    Attaaaoaa  ta 


the  aaoM  dlrectlan  can  Im  made  through  a  acrlea  of  rotated  pro* 
Tbe  ellfntnatlon  of  nonvoting  atock  to  oat.    The  rfi»»«i»«f^- 


'9 


tloa  of  voting  trusts  ase  tbey  are  currently  known  to 
The  latter  are  aaar^the  apnThnnala  nf  tbii  |biii  laa  uf  Oiit 
•tockholdars  who  ova  tha  oompany  from  coatotfi  «(  or  aay 
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of  Both  Pmdiietloii  and 
FBsribk  and  Offers  Us  Our  Most 
Industrial    Krpansion 
andConroeled 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

Of  THE  HOI7SE  OF  BEPBESEMTATIVES 
WcAmlsy.  ImM  23, 199T 
Mr.  WXMHHIH    Mr.  fluaaknr,  a  nwik  taapoiti 

In  OonticM  In  the  nest  fMr  9Mn.   lllg  tiite. 


Aie  we  to  sit  with  folded  hands  and  wait  for  the  next  de- 
prasioQ  to  engulf  us?  Or  are  we  going  to  take  steps  now 
whidi  wiH  stop  that  depression  before  it  gets  here? 

Production  is  back  very  nearly  to  1929  levels  in  a  number 
of  industries.  But  our  national  income  as  a  wh<de  is  stni 
about  20  percent  below  that  of  1929  and  we  still  have  be- 
tween 8.000.000  and  10.000.000  unemployed,  as  well  as  count- 
lees  old  people  attempting  to  subsist  on  pitifully  small  allow- 


These  people  are  important.  Their  lack  of  purchasing 
power  win  eventually  prove  a  fatal  weakness  in  the  recovery 
of  business  prosperity  now  taking  place.  Moreover,  prices 
have  been  ilsli^  in  recent  months  so  that  those  whoee  in- 
comes are  not  sharply  increased  find  themselves  actually 
wone  off  than  they  were  before.  And  the  fear  is  certainly 
not  unfounded  that  this  recovery  may  turn  out  to  be  like 
an  previous  ones — ^wlth  a  boom  and  collapse  at  the  end. 

The  stout  resistance  of  conservatives  generally  and  of  big 
business  and  financial  interests,  particulariy  to  appropria- 
tlODs  for  a  works  program  for  the  unemployed,  is  but  one 
demonstration  of  the  difficulty  of  solving  the  unemployment 
problan  without  considering  it  in  relation  to  the  eoononnlk} 
system  as  a  whole  and  frcnn  a  long-range  point  of  view. 

This  is  a  matter  of  deep  ccmcem  to  those  who  value  de- 
mocracy. More  than  one  great  nation  has  been  wracked 
to  pieces  Isy  the  conflicts  resulting  from  an  attempt  to  segre- 
gate a  portion  of  a  once  free  jieople  into  a  subject,  outcast, 
and  economically  helpless  caste.  No  recovery  which  includes 
only  a  portion  of  the  people  in  its  benefits  can  last.  For 
such  a  recoveiy  is  inevitably  founded  on  a  great  injustice. 

In  America  such  an  outcome  cannot  be  tolerated.  It  is 
contrary  to  every  tradition  of  the  Nation. 

Any  t^'^wiring  person  knows  that  neither  business  '^- 
coversr"  nor  congressional  oratory  will  put  the  unemidosred 
back  to  work.  The  machine  is  here  to  stay.  Monopoly  in 
certain  industries  is  here  to  stay.  Inequitable  distritmtion 
of  income  from  i»x)duction  has  not  been  done  away  with. 

Hie  question  remains:  What  are  we  to  do  about  the 
unemplosred?  It  is  the  one  great  question  not  mly  from  the 
standixlnt  of  unemplcyed  people  themselves  but  also  flrom 
the  standpoint  of  the  whole  future  (tf  the  Nation. 

Opponents  of  public  works  emplosrment  are  continually 
appealing  that  business  should  be  allowed  to  absorb  the 
unemployed  into  private  Jobs.  Their  appeals  are  eloquent, 
but  honest  businessmen  will  teH  us  any  time  that  without 
some  help,  private  business  Just  cant  absorb  than.  And 
yet  we  an  would  like  to  see  ^  unemployed  put  to  wort:  in 
pHvate  productive  Jobs. 

It  is  dear  that  only  by  increasing  production  can  em- 
ployment be  increased.  It  is  equally  dear  that  producers 
In  one  line  of  industry  wffl  not  increase  producUcn  unless 
they  can  be  reasonaUy  sure  of  selling  their  products.  Of 
this  they  cannot  be  sure  unless  they  know  that  producers 
In  other  lines  are  going  to  increase  their  production  and 
hence  their  payrolls.  In  other  words,  it  Is  generally  true 
that  increased  production  is  only  possible  if  it  takes  i^ace 
pretty  weU  aU  along  the  Une.  Moreover,  the  sale  of  an 
hiereased  quantity  of  goods  must,  if  the  market  is  to  be 
maintained,  be  accompanied  by  a  better  distribution  cA  the 
purcfaasiDg  power  represented  by  the  new  production.  Tliat 
is  to  say  a  larger  percentage  must  go  to  wages  or  to  the 
advantages  of  consumers  in  the  form  of  lower  prices  and  a 
smaller  percentage  must  go  to  profits.  This  is  so  not  because 
anyone  wants  to  "sock"  the  owners  of  industry  but  just  as 
a  ivactica]  matter  of  fact 

Ftmdamentally,  then.  ^tibaX  we  need  is  increased  prodne- 
tlon  and  better  distribution.  Better  distribution  alone  wffl 
not  do  the  job.  Certainly  better  distribution  and  restricted 
production  wffl  not  do  it. 

One  trig  trouble  today  is  that  we  are  only  producing  about 
three-fourths  (tf  the  wealth  we  produced  in  1929 — in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  larger  population  and  more  pecvle 
needing  both  work  and  goods.  We  cannot  give  them  work 
viless  and  until  we  give  them  goods  as  welL 

What  method  shaO  we  use?  One  thhig  that  certainly 
must  be  done  is  to  raise  the  wages  of  labor.    A  minimum- 
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wage  law  already  proposed  by  the  President  is  aU  to  the 
good.  As  a  matter  of  Justice,  also,  hours  should  be  shortened 
to  enable  the  toilers  of  the  Nation  to  share  the  leisure  the 
machine  has  made  possible.  This.  too.  is  part  of  the  cur- 
rent proposal  of  the  President.  We  are  wholeheartedly  for 
these  measures. 

Two  further  steps,  however,  that  must  go  alcmg  with  these 
are.  first,  machinery  to  bring  about  increased  production, 
and.  second,  machinery  to  prevent  a  rise  in  prices  from  tak- 
ing away  from  employed  labor  all  the  advantages  of  higher 
wages,  thus  leaving  the  imemidoyed  and  salaried  workers 
and  those  dependent  (m  fixed  incomes  in  an  even  worse 
position  than  they  have  been  in  before. 

Already  the  broad  outlines  of  this  machinery  have  been 
suggested  in  the  N.  R.  A.  and  the  A.  A.  A.  In  ix>th  these 
cases,  however,  the  method  of  straightening  out  the  busi- 
ness tangle  was,  roughly,  a  restriction  of  x>roduction  down 
to  the  level  of  effective  demand.  Also  the  N.  R.  A.  at- 
tempted to  indude  too  many  smaU  industries  in  its  scope — 
Industries  which  should  be  left  free  and  which  do  not  affect 
general  economic  conditions  enough  to  require  any  sharp 
control  over  them. 

Four  Members  of  the  House.  Mr.  Axxdt  of  Pennsylvania; 
Mr.  Amux,  of  Wisconsin;  Mr.  Mavkbxck.  of  Texas;  and 
myself,  have  introduced  identical  bills,  which  if  enacted  into 
law  would  give  to  the  American  Nation  a  new  method  of 
bringing  about  the  reemplosrment  of  the  unemployed  by  pri- 
vate industry  with  governmental  assistance  to  industry  and 
governmental  protection  of  the  worker  and  the  consumer. 
Our  suggestion  is  an  Industrial  Bxpansi<m  Act  through 
which  machinery  will  be  set  up  to  bring  about  voluntary 
agreements  in  the  major  industries  whidx  will  provide  (1) 
for  the  indusion  in  all  agreements  of  provisions  against  any 
rise  in  price  (there  may  be,  pirobably  are,  a  few  "sweated"  in- 
dustries wherein  prices  would  have  to  be  allowed  to  rise 
somewhat  at  first,  however,  in  order  to  make  possible  the 
payment  of  fair  wages) ,  (2)  for  coordinated  increase  of  out- 
put, planned  according  to  national  needs,  and  (3)  for  an 
equitable  division  of  the  new  purchasing  power  resulting 
from  increased  production.  Sudi  a  division  of  new  pur- 
chasing power  is  to  be  secured  by  limiting  the  share  of 
profits  to  10  percent  of  the  advantage  given  to  wage  earners 
in  higher  wages  and  to  consumers  in  lower  prices.  Indus- 
try will  be  protected  against  loss  if  it  cooperates  in  the  plan 
by  a  system  of  purchase  agreements  covering  possible  un- 
salable surpluses.  Labor  wiU  be  protected  because  wages 
must  be  increased  under  the  plan,  because  prices  wffl  be 
prevented  from  rising  and  because  it  wffl  have  equal  rep- 
resentation with  capital  on  every  industry  authority. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  main  provisions  of  the  bffl  fdlows: 

First.  An  Industrial  Expansion  Board,  consisting  of  nine 
members  to  be  amwinted  by  the  President  and  to  indude  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture.  Commerce,  Labor,  and  Interior, 
is  to  contrd  general  policy,  advise  the  Administrator  of  the 
act.  and  make  regular  recommendations  and  reports  to  the 
Congress. 

Second.  Working  under  the  general  supervision  of  this 
Board,  as  a  general  manager  would  woric  under  a  board  of 
directors,  is  the  administrator  of  the  Industrial  Expansion 
Administration,  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  ttott  Senate.  He  is  to  choose  his  staff  in  ac- 
cordance wiUi  dvil-service  laws. 

TUrd.  Independent  of  the  administrator  and  appoined 
like  him  by  the  President  is  the  consumer  counsel,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  represent  the  Interests  of  the  consuming  public  in  aU 
proceedings  to  be  carried  on  by  the  AdminisUaUon.  The 
consumer  counsel  has  power  to  make  recommendations 
either  to  the  administrator  or  direct  to  the  Preeldent  and  he 
is  to  have  access  to  any  information  available  to  the  ad- 
ministrator. 

P^Durth.  The  first  task  to  be  imdertaken  by  the  admin- 
istrator is  the  formulation  of  a  comprdiensive  plan  for  the 
coordinated  expansion  of  production  in  the  United  States. 
This  plan  is  to  take  into  account  first,  the  needs  of  the  con- 
sumers of  the  Nation;  seoond.  the  capadty  of  our  preamt 
Industrial  equipment  to  produce  goods  and  to  fill  these 


needs;  third,  the  desirable  output  of  an  types  of  raw  mate- 
rials and  of  finished  goods;  fourth,  the  conservation  of  na- 
tional resources,  the  minimlring  of  hasardous  and  harmful 
conditions  of  work,  the  reducticm  of  waste  and  consequeot 
shortening  of  hours  of  labor,  and  finally  the  rehabilitation 
of  omf  now  unemployed  population. 

There  is  to  be  an  immediate  and  a  long-range  plan  of 
expansion;  the  immediate  plan  to  deal  with  the  actual  pres- 
ent situation  and  what  can  practically  be  done  to  increase 
production  during  the  first  year  of  operation  of  the  pi*w 
The  long-range  plan  wffl  be  subject  to  modifications  as  the 
whole  program  is  tested  by  experience. 

Fifth.  The  administration  is  then  to  recommend  to  those 
industries  whose  cooperation  Is  essential  to  the  realization  of 
the  objectives  of  the  expansion  plan  that  they  form  indus- 
try authorities,  upon  which  management  and  labor  shaU  have 
equal  representation  and  on  each  of  which  a  consumer  rep- 
resentative from  the  office  of  the  coiLnuner  counsel  shaU 
sit.  These  industry  authorities,  worldng  with  the  adminis- 
tration, shan  then  work  out  the  details  of  an  expansion 
vrognm  for  their  Industry. 

Sixth.  SmaU  industries,  those  which  are  not  basic  to  the 
economic  life  of  the  Nation,  and  those  whose  present  opera- 
tion or  failure  to  operate  does  not  affect  or  obstruct  the  free 
flew  of  interstate  commerce  are  not  to  be  induded  in  ttie 
workings  of  the  administration. 

Seventh.  But  if  any  essential  Industry  which  vitally  affects 
interstate  commerce  and  ^rtiose  cooperatlan  is  necessary  in 
making  the  plan  a  success  fails,  after  a  reasonable  passage 
of  time,  to  form  an  authority  and  devdop  and  bring  forward 
an  expansion  plan,  then  the  Administrator  may.  with  the 
President's  approval,  appoint  an  authority  for  that  industry 
and  formulate  an  expansion  iM'ogram  for  it. 

Eighth.  Expansion  programs  to  be  approved  must  in  every 
case  be  offered  by  employers  of  at  least  60  percent  of  the 
workers  in  the  industry;  they  must  not  discriminate  against 
any  member  of  the  industry;  they  must  provide  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  income  of  the  workers  in  the  industry,  for 
increased  production  of  oommodittes  (except  in  the  few 
cases  where  production  is  already  at  a  levd  where  tt  can 
meet  an  actual  consumer  needs) .  and  for  a  stable  or  reduced 
general-price  levd.  In  addition,  each  expansion  program 
must  provide  that  the  increase  in  profits  shaU  not  exceed  10 
percent  of  the  sum  of  the  increases  in  pay  roUs  plus  the 
total  amount  saved  to  consumers  by  reductions  in  prioM. 

mnth.  As  soon  as  the  administrator  finds  that  oiough 
expansion  idans  have  been  developed  and  approved  to 
assure  a  g^eral  Increase  in  buytaxg  power  in  the  NatioD— 
but  ix>t  untfl  then— he  shan  put  in  operation  the  entire 
program  for  aU  the  industries  then  organised  under  authori- 
ties and  whose  xdans  have  been  approved. 

Tenth.  The  motive  power  behind  the  whole  program  has 
its  rise  in  a  processing  tax  of  25  percent  to  be  levied  upon 
aU  producing  units  in  Industries  covered  by  the  program, 
blether  or  not  they  are  cooperating  with  the  program. 

Eleventh.  But  to  those  producers  who  do  cooperate  96 
percent  of  this  tax  is  refundable:  and  in  Milt«ioB  the  act 
provides  for  a  system  of  grants,  guaranties,  and  purchase 
agreements  on  the  part  of  the  Oovemmait  such  as  wffl 
protect  cooperating  industries  against  any  loss  that  might 
result  from  the  production  of  wnaaiahvi  surpluses.  No  pay- 
ments or  purchases  are  to  be  made,  however,  excepting  after 
mroof  of  compUance  with  the  provisions  of  the  tfCt  has  been 
submitted  by  the  producing  company. 

Twelfth.  Certain  special  provisions  are  made  for  »m****tw 
on  the  ground  that  the  k>w-cost  hwud^iy  problem  cannot 
possRdy  be  solved  by  private  industry  alone.  A  VMerml 
building  flzumce  corporation  is  set  up  and  given  power  to 
provicte  for  as  much  housing  constmetioo  aa  pmrthle  by 
private  enterprise,  and.  failing  to  provide  a  sufficient  eavan- 
sion  of  low-cost  housing  oanstruction  by  this  mirthiYd,  to 
undertake  the  direct  construction  of  such  houses  *>w^»gti 
local  housing  corporations  of  a  public  nature. 

Such  in  rouali  outttne  are  the  provisloiMi  ef  the  IndiM- 
tiial  Sxpansiaa  Act   It  is  no  doubt  a  great  and 
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to  great  aod  ao  sze  ber  prob« 
tema^  and  proiMbly  oaSjbarole  luiimim  can  meet  ber  need. 

flame  maj  have  mtoghrlnfa  over  tbe  apiiarent  eoneen- 
tnUion  of  astfaorlty  under  tbe  aet,  but.  after  all.  to  not  that 
ear  aolr  vay  out  onder  r»*«""g  Gtronnatancee?  todnstry 
would  like  to  Increase  production  and  go  on  inereaainc  It. 
But  no  one  Industry  dares  do  ao  alnce  tta  aoarket  depends 
on  Inereaaed  buying  power  cm  the  part  of  worioen  In  other 
iodustrfca.    A  central  plan  to  lawntlal, 

Our  propoaal  pnauna  all  In  American  economic  life 
whieh  conservatives  would  iaeatrve  ezoqit  curtailment  of 
production,  unemployment,  and  cutthroat  competition.  Our 
moat  radical  peofde  will  cry  "faaetom".  hut  they  wffl  be 
wrong,  ainoe  our  plan  will  protect  the  common  man  Instead 
of  wdavlnc  him.  and  wUl  employ  the  machinery  of  govem- 
■Mut  on  hto  behalf  and  not  f  or  hto  auppresakm. 
...^  leaiiMiri.  the  plan  to  to  aee  to  it  that  our  unemployed 
pJHiile  are  emploiyed  hi  private  induatiy  under  a  plan  which 
will  encourage  labor  and  capital  to  face  together  the  prob- 
lem of  prodnetion  of  ahnnrtancft.  That,  in  the  light  of 
recent  Supreme  Court  dpciaiom.  Oongreas  baa  the  right  to 
pMB  Vrt**'*^*~T  of  thto  kind  under  its  power  to  regulate 
bitcratate  commerce  and  free  It  from  artlfldal  restraints 
and  obatmctlons,  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  Furthennore, 
the  proUsm  of  »««i»»w^«f  the  Budget  must  alwasrs  depend 
fundamentally  upon  the  volume  of  production  in  the  Nation. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  presumptuous  to  expect  an  early 
fair  of  thto  act.  It  to  the  authors'  hope,  however,  that 
thto  blD  may  offer  a  baato  of  i1*«*^«— *«"  and  a  stimnlatinn 
to  earnest  and  fruitful  consideration  of  the  way  out  of  our 
present  uncertain,  not  to  aay  dangenms.  situation.  We  are 
copfldmt  that  the  merit  and  necessity  of  thto  type  of  legis- 
lation win  become  increasingly  apparent  to  those  who  study 
it  carefully  In  the  Viifiit  of  preeent  drcumstancea  in  the 


Bigier  Gmmt  la  Tax  AToidance 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

or  iLumoiB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEFSESENTATIVES 

nradaeadav,  Jmne  23,  if 37 

Ut.VaaSSMSL  ICr.  speaker,  to  meet  defldta  that  reeult 
from  Oovemment  igrnrttng  the  Tieaiiiij  Department  muat 
boRov  money  from  the  people.  To  obtain  thto  money,  it 
toaueaboBda.  To  enhance  the  aale  of  aoch  bonda  and  make 
them  atlracAtve,  the  Tkeaaory  annoiwicea  the  patent  fact 
that  ttieae  bonda  are  axcmpt  from  vaxloua  WtdttaX  tajses. 
T^  ioattCy  the  e«latence  of  preaent  defldta.  the  astounding 
aatknal  debt,  and  the  need  for  borrowing,  the  Tteasuxy 
and  the  oountry  that  taxpayers  are  evad- 
pBdenl  tanSb  Itana  the  aame  VWeral 
OB  the  one  hand  Indneeathe  dttenry  to  buy  bonds 
tber  are  tuc-csempt  and  on  the  other  hand  lodgea 
,  that  by  fktr  aeana  or  fold,  taxpayers  in  the  higher 
maMi  are  — "i*T"*f  dvfleea  to  exonpt  them- 
80  vtetr 
I  fatofony  anraatng  atate  of  afEalra  caOa  attentton  once 
to  «»  ftet  that  more  than  IM^NMLOOOJIOO  of  State  and 
are  at  large  vhlch  are  exempt  from  either 
State  or  Federal  taxea  or  both.  As  the  pretentloua  man 
hmt  begiiia  fdr  tax  evaden  and  tax  avoldexa.  to  it  not  high 
that  ire  tfve  attention  to  the  problem  of  tax  avoidance 
legal  ewaniitlnn  itbkh  to  deUberatdy  aided  and 
•betted  br  both  Oongrem  and  the  Iteaaury. 
the  cBonnllar  of  tbe  tUng  ean  be  aecn  moat  any  day  as 
announce  tbe  pamlng  of  aome  veatthy  per- 
taxidiie  eatate  to  probably  10  percent  of  the  entire 
the  balanee  being  in  the  f«n  of  tax-exempt 


In  im,  I  have 
to  piufldB  a  remedy  and  pan* 


an  end  to  tax-exempt  bonds.  I  have  listened  to  a  multitude 
of  spee^ies.  decrying  thto  evlL  I  have  seen  reaohitions  go 
toto  the  hopper  proposing  an  end  to  tax  exemptions  on 
Ctovemment  bonds.  There  has  been  a  singular  unanimity 
of  sentiment  on  thto  subject,  but  nothing  is  ever  done,  and 
nothing  has  been  done.  Like  Hiark  Twain's  observatton  on 
ttie  weather,  '^uch  has  been  said  about  it.  but  very  little 
has  been  done.** 

As  the  Federal  machinery  In  all  its  ponderous  majesty  to 
set  in  motion  to  ferret  out  the  evaders  and  avcdders  of  taxes, 
would  it  not  be  proper  to  look,  for  some  trigger  game  in  the 
form  (rf  tax  exemptions  on  $35,000,000,000  of  Federal  bonds 
that  have  been  issued  by  Uncle  Sam  himself  with  the  accom- 
panying lure  that  they  are  most  attractive  investments  be- 
cause exempt  from  taxes? 


Un-American  Activities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  STACK 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  2Z,  1937 


tSMBCOJjnon  op  THK  CAVAN  OATHOUO  social  AMD  BBNB- 
nCIAL  800IET7  OF  FHILA£«LPHXA.  PA. 


Mr.  STACK.  Bfr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  I  want  to  include  a  resolution  recently 
ad<^>ted  by  the  Cavan  Catholic  Social  and  Beneficial  So- 
ciety of  Philadelphia,  and  to  add  that  as  long  as  we  have 
societies  like  these  who  are  on  the  "qui  vlve"  we  need  have 
no  fear  for  our  Republic. 

C&VAii  Catholic,  Socul.  ams  BxNxnciAL  Socirt 

PhUadelpMa,  Pa. 
Be8oIutl<m 


a  determlnMl  effort,  supported  by  alien  Influences,  Is 
being  made  to  iindermlne  our  preeent  form  of  goremment,  and  to 
dMteoy  our  firee  Institutions: 

WheJPBSs  v«  consider  it  our  prlTOeged  duty  to  assume  oar  sbare 
or  rasponslbUlty  for  the  preservation  of  said  Institutions  and  Gov- 
snunent,  irtdch  were  transmitted  to  us  by  our  anceston,  wbo 
Cougbt  and  dlod.  when  necessary,  to  establish  and  preserve  them: 
Be  it  hereby 

Jtesolveif.  That  we  declare  our  unswerving  allegiance  to  our  flag 
•ad  our  Republic,  and  everything  for  which  they  stand;  that 
we  dexuNxnoe  any  atteB4>t  to  supplant  them,  and  that  wc  will 
combat  all  foreign  atheistic  movements  which  have  this  goal  in 
view;  be  it  also 

Jtesoloed.  That  we  call  upon  otir  elected  representatives  in  Wash- 
ington to  support  the  Reynolds-Stames  bill,  which  seeks  to  control 
focelgn  fiwnmwnlBtic  acttntles  in  tbe  United  States;  be  tt  furthar 

Aesdofld,  Itkat  we  acclaim  tbe  recent  action  of  the  Kn^ts  of 
Obtumbus  in  this  matter,  and  we  Imel^  assure  them,  and  aU  other 
patriotic  organlasUoDs,  that  they  shad  have  our  fun  coopsrattoo 
iBthlsll^i. 


Law  Enforcement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OP  NOKTH  CAKOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wtdneidav,  June  23  ilegitlative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  15), 

1937 


BT  BOW.  BOBSBT  R.  RZTN0L08.  OP  NORTH  CABO- 
UKA.  TO  LAW  MffOBCTMENT  OFPICXBS'  ASSOdATlCir  OP 
1IOB3H  AMD  SOOTH  CAROLINA.  A8HXVILLB,  N.  O^  JUNK  », 
ISSfT 


Mr.  President,  I  sat  unanimmis 
theie  be  pnWiiftfd  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Baooas 
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address  delivered  by  me  last  Sunday  before  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Officers'  Association  of  North  and  South  Carolina. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rccord,  as  follows: 

Z  want  you  to  feel  that  I  am  truly  glad  to  be  here.  I  cpeak,  as 
you  know,  at  many  gatherings  of  various  arganiaitions  of  aU  kinds 
and  types,  but  I  can  assure  you  tliat  the  pleasure  I  feel  at  the 
privUege  of  addressing  a  meeting  of  law-enforcement  oOoen  has 
never  been  surpassed.  I  consider  it  an  honor  to  be  permitted  to 
talk  to  those  who  are  the  real  defenders  at  the  Uvea  and  UberUee 
of  our  citizens.  Years  ago,  in  a  poem  Uiat  was  better  known  then 
than  it  is  in  these  days,  Rudyard  Kipling  refwred  to  the  soldiers 
of  the  British  Army  as  "a  thin,  red  line  of  heroes."  The  color  may 
dllfer  somewhat  in  these  later  times,  but  the  law-enforcement 
officers  of  the  country  are  truly  a  thin  line  of  heroes  upon  which 
we  depend,  waiting  and  sleepixig.  for  all  in  life  that  we  hold  dear 
and  precious. 

It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  the  debt  of  the  oountry  to  our 
police  officials  has  been  fully  realised.  It  is  only  since  the  develop- 
ment of  modem  methods  of  criminality.  In  the  past  decade  or  so^ 
that  tbe  average  citizen  has  really  felt  that  his  own  life  and  prop- 
erty are  In  constant  and  serious  danger.  It  is  only  recently  that 
the  average  citizen  has  had  reason  to  fear  for  the  safety  of  his 
family  In  the  pursuit  of  their  daily  vocaticms. 

The  causes  of  this  widespread  growth  of  lawlessness  are  probably 
many  and  difficult  to  analyze  In  detail.  Since  the  war,  however, 
the  fact  that  lawless  conditions  have  constituted  a  serious  menace 
in  various  sections  of  our  country,  particularly  In  our  large  cltiea. 
has  been  a  tr\iism  that  need  not  be  argued  with  any  Intelligent 
audience.  The  colimms  of  the  press  have  been  replete'  with  in- 
stances of  criminality  that  have  shocked  the  moral  sense  of  the 
commimlty  and  have  caused  legislators,  both  National  and  State, 
to  give  serious  thought  to  the  revision  m^  amplification  of  our 
laws  In  order  that  law-enforcement  officers  might  be  better  equipped 
to  combat  this  constant  menace. 

It  has  been  increasingly  evident  that  modem  criminality  is  of 
such  a  character  that  local  and  State  law-enforcement  ofBcials 
alone  are  unable  to  comprehensively  cope  with  its  varied  mani- 
festations. Modem  major  crime  is  at  least  potentially  interstate, 
either  in  its  commission  or  in  the  method  of  escape  of  its  per- 
petrators. The  time  has  long  since  passed  when  a  local  crime  was 
committed  by  a  local  criminal,  who  remained  at  or  near  the  scene 
of  his  crime.  Crime  in  its  wider  implications  in  these  days  is  of 
national  importance  and  calls  for  a  Nation-wide  solution. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  it  can  be  possible  at  any  time  for  the 
country  to  rely  upon  the  Federal  Qovernment  to  supplant  or  usurp 
the  functions  of  local  police  officers  and  local  police  organizations. 
In  the  last  analysis,  we  must  and  do  rely  upon  our  local  law- 
enf(Hxement  officers  for  any  real  protection  that  we  may  expect  to 
receive.  Our  individual  lives,  our  individual  homes  are  protectsd 
by  our  own  local  law-enforcement  organizations,  and  to  the  extent 
that  they  manifest  loyalty,  courage,  and  efficiency,  to  that  extent  only 
are  we  safe.  It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  us,  ss  American 
citizens,  to  know  that  our  law-enforcement  officers  have  met 
gallantly  and  efficiently  the  grave  problems  with  which  they  have 
been  confronted  and,  as  a  whole,  on  a  broad  front  have  checked 
the  onslaughts  of  the  hordes  of  crime.  I  do  not  mean  by  this 
to  indicate  that  the  battle  Is  wtm.  and  that  any  of  us  may  rest 
up<m  our  laurels.  The  monaoe  of  crime  and  of  the  criminal  sUU 
confronts  us  throughout  the  country.  It  is  a  hoptful  sign,  how- 
ever, that  our  peopde  are  now  cognisant  of  this  grave  munaee  and 
are  taking  steps  in  their  various  communities,  here  ss  weU  as  at 
Washington,  to  face  realistically  the  problems  that  confront  them. 

I  have  Indicated  that  crime  is  vaon  than  a  local  problem. 
The  combating  of  modem  crime  depends  upon  the  development 
of  a  broad,  far-flung  Q>lrit  of  cooperation  amongst  aU  law- 
enforcement  officers  that  wiU  recognise  the  fact  that  they  are 
ail  members  of  one  great  army  and  that  crime,  committed  any- 
where, seriously  affects  the  safety  of  all  of  us. 

The  spirit  of  cocqwration  in  modem  law  enforcement  is  so^ 
that  it  Impels  oiu*  local  police  officers  to  afford  at  least  as  much 
attention  to  reports  <tf  criminals  from  other  jurisdictions  appear- 
ing in  their  midst  as  they  do  to  crimes  perpietrated  within  their 
own  legal  borders.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that  something 
more  than  this  voluntary  spirit  of  coiintry-wide  ooc^ieration 
amongst  police  ofllcers,  which  finds  expression  at  gatherings  such 
as  these  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  has  been  necessary.  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  realized  that  fully  when,  in  recent 
years,  It  placed  on  the  statute  books  certain  legislation  designed 
to  amplify  and  support  the  efforts  of  aU  law-enforcement  officers 
and  organizations  by  affording  to  them  the  support  of  the  FedeAl 
Oovenunent  in  major  crimes  which  were  of  such  a  character,  both 
in  method  of  perpetration  and  means  of  escape,  as  to  preclude 
successful  local  solution. 

As  an  Instance  of  legislation  of  this  kind  and  type,  advocated  by 
Attorney  General  Homer  S.  Cununings  and  the  assistant  to  the 
Attorney  General,  Joseph  B.  Keenan,  I  might  cite  the  paassge  of 
the  Federal  Kidnaping  Act  on  June  22,  1932:  the  Federal  Bank 
Robbery  Act  (m  Bfay  18,  1034,  and  the  amendment  thereto  on 
August  23,  1935:  the  act  penalising  Interstate  flight  to  avtrid  prose- 
cution, approved  May  18,  1934:  the  Extortion  Act,  approved  tbe 
same  date:  as  well  as  the  act  pnivldlng  punidunent  for  the  killing 
or  assaulting  of  Federal  officers.  I  ml^t  mention  also  the  Federal 
antlracketeerlng  statute  of  June  18,  1934.  and  the  National  Fire- 
arms Act.  approved  June  26,  1834.    All  ot  these  acts,  ss  w^  ss 
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others  of  the  same  type,  voice  ttie  realization  by  Ooncress  that 
crime,  as  reflected  in  Its  country-wide  sweep,  was  of  su^  a  char- 
actoas  to  reqiiire  the  active,  intensive  cfforta  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  support  and  axipplemcnt  those  of  our  local  law- 
enforcement  ocganizationa. 

In  this  connection  it  would  seem  appropriate  to  here  refer  to  ths 
Federal  organization  upon  which  devolved  the  greater  part  of  tbe 
responsibility  for  the  enforcement  of  these  acts.  I  rcfier  to  tbs 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the  XTnited  States  Department 
or  Justice.  It  waa  fortimate,  indeed,  that  at  the  time  of  ths  ooun- 
^y^  need  for  an  eiBcient  and  honest  Federal  law-«nfQroeaMnt 
organization  to  combat  federally  the  growing  menace  of  a  country- 
wide crime  wave,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  was  oom- 
nianded  by  a  man  who  typified  in  his  person  the  Idesl  modem 
law-enforcement  officer,  from  the  standpoint  of  honesty,  eflleleney. 
devotion,  and  loyalty.  I  refer  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  InvestigaUon.  then  and  now.  Throcwh  his 
efforts  and  those  of  the  men  under  his  command  the  VMsral 
Bureau  of  Investigation  has  constituted  the  chief  PMeral  bulwark 
which  has  kept  the  country's  criminal  forces  from  overrunli^  our 
domain. 

As  an  instance  of  the  m<ve  or  leas  recent  development  of  this 
continuing  battle.  I  might  cite  that  the  power  of  arrest  and  the 
right  to  carry  firearms  was  only  afforded  the  members  <a  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigaticm  during  this  administration  in  an 
act  Improved  June  18.  1934.  Previous  to  that  date  they  had  no 
power  to  make  arrests.  Previous  to  that  date  they  did  not  pos- 
sess the  right  to  carry  firearms,  although  their  men  had  been 
killed  In  attempting  to  enforce  Federal  laws  even  befwe  then. 

The  columns  of  the  press  at  various  times  in  recent  years 
have  reflected  how  weU  the  members  of  this  organisation,  tmder 
their  gallant  and  eflldent  leader,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  comlMiting  such  dastardly  crimes  as  kidn^ing.  b^»«if 
robbery,  and  the  like.  ,The  ^^mn^r^  of  kidnaping  in  particular 
is  one  which  strikes  terror  to  the  hearts  of  every  fatim  and 
mother,  hust>and  and  wife,  in  the  country.  Unless  our  peaceful 
law-abiding  citizens  can  be  assured  of  the  safety  of  their  loved 
ones,  unless  they  may  know  that  their  homes  may  not  be  entered 
by  some  fiend,  such  as  the  perpetrator  of  the  dastardly  Lindbergh 
kidnaping  and  the  kidnaper  of  the  litUe  Mattson  boy  in  the 
State  of  Washington  only  reoently.  happiness  of  any  kind  is 
Impossible  and  the  guarantees  of  liberty  afforded  by  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  baiUc  law  of  our  land  are  truly  a  mo^ery. 

We  all  of  us  know  how  well  this  arm  of  the  Oovemment  has 
enforced  the  Kidn^ing  Act.  We  all  of  us  know  of  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  meeting  the  varioiis  serious  sitxiatloiiB  which 
existed  a  few  years  ago  when  nimioous  bands  of  bank  robbers  in  all 
parts  of  the  coimtry,  particularly  in  the  Central  West — although  the 
Caroliiutf  were  not  ttwwnm^  from  their  depredations — practically 
defied  all  duly  ooostituted  law-enforcement  authorities  and  roamed 
at  will  from  one  State  to  another,  causing  a  reign  oC  terror  amongst 
the  larger  and  smaller  banks  in  the  greato*  part  of  ths  oountry. 
These  roving  bands  of  deq)eradoeB.  of  course,  could  not  be  oon- 
quered  in  individual  local  iMrmmunttifie  because  they  struck  sud- 
denly at  the  financial  InstltutlaDS  of  a  community  and  then  dis- 
appMred.  traveling  for  miles,  remaining  quiet  for  a  while  until  aU 
semblance  of  the  htie  and  cry  disappeared,  and  then  strlkfi^  again 
jtist  as  suddenly  and  just  as  murderously.  The  lives  at  many  law- 
abiding  cltiaens  who  opposed  them  wars  truly  m  Jsopai^  and 
numberleas  murders  wwe  committed  by  thsss  rttipniBilnsi 

The  Federal  Bureau  at  Investt^tlon  reports  that,  as  a  wbola,  tbs 
situation  with  regard  to  this  grave  menace  has  been  mst.  flporadle 
crimes  still  occur,  but  the  progress  that  has  been  mads  Is  xsAi 
in  a  substantial  decrease  la  bank-robbery  insurance,  which  taM 
made  by  the  Instltatlons  *"T;»"'«f«M<f  tbsnfor. 

Tlie  dastardly  crime  of  extortioa  is  another  type  of  crfmlnaltty 
that  has  been  combated  under  this  recent  legldii^lan  by  this  efl- 
cfent  arm  of  the  Federal  Government  under  its  great  leader,  J. 
Mgar  Hoover. 

My  primary  purpose  m  calling  attention  to  the  exidolts  of  Mr. 
Hoover  and  the  aooompUshments  of  his  Bureau  is  to  indlfste  ths 
methods  to  be  pursued  and  the  results  to  be  expected  from  similar 
efficiency  and  devotloa  diqilayed  by  other  law  enforcement  or- 
ganizations in  all  parts  d  the  oountry.  My  purpose  Is  also  to 
bring  to  the  citizens  and  taxpayers  of  the  country  the  troth  with 
regard  to  the  necessity  for  a  modem  viewpoint  to  be  adopted 
rdative  to  law  enforoemsnt  and  law  enforcement  ocpmiMdons. 
Hie  time  has  long  since  passed  when  a  law  enf oroement  oAoer 
must  possess  brawn  and  brawn  alone.  Modem  law  enforaenent 
battles  are  not  fought  with  machine  guns,  rifles,  and  modem 
artillery,  but  with  brains.  Developed,  cultured,  educated  mentali- 
ties are  possessed  by  tnily  modem  law  enforcement  officers  and 
our  various  communities  must  adc^  totally  different  points  of 
view  with  regard  to  the  reBpect  and  honor  to  be  aflordsd  our 
modem  law  enforcement  organisations  and  offioera,  as  wtU  aa  with 
regard  to  the  necessity  for  expoidlng  considerably  more  in  sup- 
port of  the  efforts  ot  these  men,  efforts  which,  if  not  supported, 
will  mean  the  break-down  of  civillaed  government  In  our  varioua 
communities  and  the  overrunning  of  our  country  by  hqwiw  at 
uncontroUed  .  criminala.  Modem  law  enforcement  is  expenrivs. 
Again.  I  desire  to  refer  to  the  Federal  Bureau  ot  TnTraTlssUwi 
and  its  leader,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  as  indleating,  however,  that  in 
this,  as  in  other  instances,  a  well  balanced,  Uberal  expenditure  at 
money  for  definitely  necessary  purposes  is  the  truest  ecooomy 
During  the  fiscal  year  of  1936.  8,905  convlcticns  were  secured  iH 
cases  wherein  special  agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inveatln- 
tloii  performed  investigative  work.     Sentences  impnssd   tntaled 
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a  dMtba.  •  Ufa.  and  »  total  d  11,067  ywm.  2  months,  and  7 
«»■.  I  jntat  70a  to  note  that  tha  total  Talue  of  zacoverleB  ef  - 
toctad  and  mtngi  to  tha  aoremment  In  eaaes  bandied  bj  tha 
fMeral  Bateau  of  ZnTMtlgatlon  during  tha  flaeal  year  amounted 
to  $84.70831550,  whercM  the  ezpenae  at  operating  the  Bureau 
during  the  year  vas  approKlnutely  •S.OOOjDQO.  This  proves  that 
■Mney.  vlaely  and  honestly  appended  In  support  of  effldait, 
sdantlAcally  directed  efforta.  Is  not  a  burden  upon  any  oom- 
muntty.  but  a  real,  actual  monatary  saving  thereto. 

X  do  not  speak  of  the  savings  In  Uvea  and  property  effected 
during  that  mom  period,  because  these  savings  are  more  In- 
tangible and  may  not  be  aa  truly  and  dearly  xeflaeted  in  cold, 
eeemlngly  uninteresting  statistics  In  speaUng  to  the  taxpayers, 
however,  probably  tbeae  flguiea  wfU  prove  of  definite  Importance 
Mw^  may  enable  thaaa  to  reailae  that  their  local  law  enf  oresment 
oiganlastlatis  are  vrorthy  of  considerably  mora  flnanclal  suivort 
than  they  have  ever  received. 

Tha  sslsrlns  paid  the  average  lav>«nlorcement  oBoet  in  our 
vurtoiw  Btataa  have  be«i  such  aa  to  rmder  it  a  matter  of  wami. 
that  oar  eoamualtloa  have  reoelved  any  law  anforeement  whet- 
80  far  aa  a  pcAlee  oflkcer  la  coooemed.  he  has  been  looked 
I  »  BttfT*'"'*  of  the  varlouB  eommunltlea  with  regard  to 
the  eoa^Miiaatlaa  oonsldered  his  due.  The  fact  that  the  very  Uvea 
of  tha  daellsiB  m  our  vlllagsa.  towna.  and  ettlea  ere  In  his  capable 

f«r  aaema  to  indkiata  that  ha.  tha  law-enforcement  of- 

r,  who  at  any  and  all  times  is  ready  to  risk  his  life  and  often 
lay  down  hla  Ufa  In  defenss  of  his  UOam  dtlaens.  might 
■If  nsed  smtensnro  for  b«"»— J*  snd  his  family  beyond  a 
bare  ptttfuL  tnanflelsat  Uvdlhood.  Ibis  condltlap  mtat  change. 
It  te  elmngliv.  but  not  euflelently  n^MHy  as  should  be  the  esse. 
TIM  mm  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Iimatlgstkin.  under  J.  Bd- 
■w  Hoover,  leeatve  Individual  oompensatton  which  oomparea 
tavonbly  with  that  reealved  by  those  entering  tha  various  leuned 
^nfumiwH  Mr.  Hoover  has  ocneslved  It  to  be  true  that  law 
iMfiaiaiiMint  Is  or  shotild  be  a  learned  prof»ss1on  and  that  those 
practloa  thla  f  iifsmtiai  shoold  be  paid  In  acoowlanr<»  with 
raqMBstbUmss.  the  danger  they  face,  and  the  value  of  tha 
they  lemtsr  to  the  men.  women,  and  children  of  the 
They  praetlea  law  enf  otoMoant  not  as  an  ordinary  voca- 
bat  as  a  fijftasliin.  and  they  axe  trained  to  such  an  eKt«Qt 
ttet  they  are  qiMdlflad  to  have  their  eOorts  compared  with  those 
of  the  Hf»f"h*'"  of  any  other  professtesi,  We  need  bette»  pay  for 
oar  law  aiirisiwmant  oAoem  In  order  that  they  may  be  better  able 
to  lender  the  ssrvloe  to  thair  "t^***""*****  whkfa  tbeae  communi- 
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IN  need  better  equipment  for  our  law-enfOroement  officers, 
la^of^tar  that  they  may  avail  tl>t"*— **—  of  an  modem  Inventiona 
•as  dwekipmaptB  of  llie  past  decade  which  have  lesulted  In  pro- 
vMlag  better  and  mote  eOaetlve  guna.  protective  devices,  and 
~  etiulpmBnt.  It  la  aedly  true  thait  about  10  years  ago  tha 
far  better  equlfped  than  the  average  law  enforoe- 
This  was  a  tragsdy  which  often  became  an  Individ- 
ual UMedy.  as  the  bodlee  of  numberleee  gallant  law-enforoement 
oOesrs  attBetud,  irtko  were  ccmptfled  to  meet  w^ril-armed  ertmlnala 
wUle  thesBselvea  inadequately  and  archaically  equipped.  This 
ahould  not  be  eo.  A  law-enftxceaMBt  ofBcer  diould  have  the 
advaatagee  of  tha  best  modem  equipment  In  order  not  only  that 
hla  Ufa  Bdgbt  be  properly  defended  but  that  the  Uvea  of  thoee 
whom  he  la  swam  to  defnd  should  not  be  unduly  and  unnecea- 
sfiily  JsofMvdIaed. 

Law  aBforceoMnt  In  theee  modem  tlmtt  la  praottoad  aa  a  sdsmce. 
It  la  a^Msaiy  that  there  be  davelaped  Idantlgaatlosi  unite  m  our 
i|—  gftff  famsnt  orBanlaatlona  tl'^f i>r  to  that  posssassd  by  tha 
IMeral  Bureau  of  InveBUgatloB  at  WasblngtoB.  In  whldi  oa 
tl.  1M7.  thsra  were  C^tljag  aagerpdnt  eaida  oa  file,  aa 
I  ajO.TW  ladBX  cards.  The  developmant  of  Idamtlftratton 
te  aapMUtva.  That  thay  are  aaceamzy.  vitally  naeassary. 
It  hi  BsadleM  to  argue  before  Intelligent  modem  law-enforaeasent 
—  ~  ■■>*»  ef  SaMspilBtliM  aa  aa  lafaBlbla  mode  of 
thoroughly  aatahUshad  daring  the  past  90  years. 
Bsthod  of  Idsntlflfatlan  ao  oomptetaiy  effeettva. 

ocaamunlty  should 
for  tha  proper  taklag  of  flnfr prints  and 
of  ansBTprlnt  recesds  with  the  vedmd 

B  might  alao  be  aald  at  thia  polat 

of  teahalelana  aunsd  la  the  art  ef  haadUng 
which  lead  thamaaivaa  to  tha  better 
ef  oHasiaallty  must  ba  maintained  la 
muntry.  Again.  I  may  taka  for  aa 
tha  ^r**"**?**  labon^ery  dsvsloped  throo^  tha 
•  baea  tha  ptMa  aad  Jew  ef  mr.  J.  Bdgar  Hoover 
aad  vAtsh  haa  aa  notahly  eapplemeated  the  wort  of  qieelal  agenti 
lathaBiM.    Here  are  tastMeee.  both  with  regard  to  the  Mentta- 

porta  ef  tta  eoantiy  wtthoot  coot,  aaoh  aa  lavaston  of  States 
hfW9AmaX  laiaaliiliiiis  eaaaot  at  any  tima  ba  ai^Jeet  to  cntt- 
by  those  who  hold  meat  ftmHy  tha  ngfata  of  thaIr 


As  you  doubtlees  know,  the  Identification  Division  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investlgstlon  affords  an  exdiange  of  criminal 
Identlflcatlon  on  fingerprints  of  criminals  received  to  an  regularly 
eoastltated  law-enforcement  olBoers  everywhere.  Aa  yon  may  also 
know.  laboratory  assistance  is  rendered  by  the  laboratory  of  the 
F9d.tinl  Bur«iu  of  Investigation  to  State  and  local  law-enforcement 
officers  In  vartous  sections  of  the  country  when  such  assistance  is 
required.  This  latter  Includes  the  exsuninatlon  of  questioned 
documents,  mlcroeccqilc  examinations,  chemical  analyses,  the  ex- 
amination of  bullets  and  firearms,  metallurgical  and  metallo- 
graphic  examinations,  the  development  of  latent  fingerprints,  foot- 
print comparisons,  code  examinations,  dlphenylamine  and  gun- 
powder tests,  examination  of  glass  fractures,  spectc^Taphic,  photo- 
gn^ihlc  and  stereoscopic  examinations,  tire-tread  comparisons, 
examinations  of  bombs  or  infernal  maciilnes,  X-ray  examinations, 
and  moulage  work. 

I  have  said  aU  that  I  can  say  in  the  time  allotted  to  me  as  to 
the  problem  of  law  enforcement,  as  it  directly  affects  law-enf <m;e- 
ment  officers  and  organizations.  For  the  few  moments  remaining 
It  Is  my  desire  to  emptaaslae  that  phase  of  the  law-enforcement 
proUem  which  I  conceive  to  be  of  transcendent  Importance. 
There  have  been  many  suggested  solutions  of  the  crime  i»otdem. 
There  Is  only  one  fundamental,  far-reaching,  comprehensive  solu- 
tion and  that  is  let  us  cease  the  education  of  criminals,  let  us  edu- 
cate the  children  in  our  homes  to  be  law-abiding,  law-respecting, 
law-loving  citizens.  When  this  Is  done,  if  this  is  done,  there  wlU 
no  longer  be  a  crime  problem.  We  will  no  longer  need  to  pour 
mlUlons  at  the  taxpayers'  money  into  the  coffers  of  the  law-en- 
forcement organizations  for  necessary,  defensive  work.  Tliere  wlU 
no  longer  be  hundreds  of  thousands  of  active  enemies  of  society 
abroad,  prepared  to  ^ay  and  rob  whenever  their  individual  inter- 
eets  seem  to  demand  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  their  fellow 
dtlsens. 

Law  enforcement  is  not  solely  a  problem  of  law  enforcement 
organizations.  It  is  an  individual  problem,  the  problem  of  each 
aad  every  one  of  us,  and  can  be  solved  best  and  first  in  the  home. 
Neither  schools  nor  any  other  public  cr  dvlc  organizations  can  be 
substituted  for  the  proper,  necessary  Und  of  parental  training  and 
parental  example,  the  same  that  we  received  when  we  were  young 
and  vrtildii.  I  regret  to  say.  is  sadly  lacking  in  many  parts  of  our 
conunHnlttBa,  AU  the  teaching  in  the  world  cannot  ocnnpare  In 
Tltal  signlflranre  or  value  with  the  infiuoMM  of  a  law-abiding 
fiiample  afforded  by  parents  to  children  in  the  home.  Too  often 
have  the  moral  maxims  placed  before  chfldien  by  teachers  and 
parmts  been  definitely  contradicted  by  the  personal  example  set 
them,  like  element  of  discipline  that  existed  in  the  pest  should 
bs  resuscitated  In  a  proper,  adequate,  constructive  degree  In  order 
that  the  moral  development  of  chUdren  wUl  not  be  ftapar&tud  by 
a  lack  of  proper  control.  Discipline  ccnnes  to  an  of  us  In  later 
adult  Itte.  Our  children  riiould  be  trained  In  this  eseentlal  phase 
ef  human  developmoit  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  unprepaied 
aad  imllt  to  solva  the  problems  of  life  which  wiU  confkunt  them 
aad  wbkii  wfll  demand  proper  s^-control  as  a  necessary  element 
la  their  successful  scdutlon. 

Ws  have  been  eadly  derdlct  as  a  people  In  the  recognition  of 
the  responsiblUtles  we  owe  to  the  coming  generations.  Whether 
the  men  and  women  of  tomorrow  are  to  be  criminals  or  saints  de- 
pends solely  upon  the  training,  instruction,  and  development  of 
the  children  of  today.  No  law-enforcement  organization,  no  mat- 
tar  how  competent,  wlU  be  able  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  crime 
unless  the  vast  majority  of  our  future  dtlaens  are  propoly  trained 
aad  developed.  The  cost,  whethef  it  be  in  the  construction  and 
tg>karp  of  sduxds,  ooUeges,  or  other  forms  oi  educaticmal  ad- 
vantage, are  Inoonsequentlal.  as  compared  with  the  results  that 
wa  are  sure  to  obtain. 

Our  failure  to  aceompUsh  this  educational  task  is  reflected  by 
the  startling  figures  mhlth  ttia  us  that  4.800.000  criminals  at  the 
present  time  are  pursuing  their  antisocial  careers;  that  based  on 
moathly  crlma  reports  received  from  police  agencies  throughout 
tha  country  the  estimate  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
of  the  number  of  major  crimes  or  fdonlee  committed  during 
ItM  coastltuted  1,8S6,580 — almost  a  mllUon  azul  a  half.  I  could 
pursue  theee  figures  further.  I  could  startle  you  by  sa3rlng  that 
authentle  flguree  reveal  that  In  this  country  of  ours  there  Is 
mora  than  one  vrtllful,  fdonlous  homldde — a  deUberate  murder — 
eoBunltted  every  hour  of  evMy  day  of  ev«7  year.  TBls  Is  tnie. 
snd  what  does  It  mean?  Simply  that  we  have  been  dereUct;  that 
wa  have  failed  to  fuUy  realize  our  reeponslMUtles;  that  we  have 
failed  primarily  in  our  homes,  in  our  schools,  in  our  coUeges.  to 
devalup  that  true  Ideal  of  American  dtlsenship  that  results  la 
the  rearing  of  men  and  women  who  will  look  upon  the  obeervance 
of  the  laws  of  their  country  as  not  <mly  their  duty,  but  the 
highest  poeslble  privilege. 

The  peiqrie  of  our  country  can  retain  the  freedom  that  has 
baea  traasadtted  to  them  (miy  so  long  as  they  respect  our  coun- 
try's Institutions.  A  lawless  people  has  never  ecmtlnued  to  be  a 
tree  people.  This  Is  the  verdict  of  history.  It  is  also,  fortunately, 
the  verdict  of  history  that  whenever  the  citizenry  of  our  country 
have  become  thorooe^Uy  aroused  to  the  real  natiore  of  a  menace 
to  their  peace,  happlnees,  and  safety,  almost  InvarlaUy  have 
thay  demanded  an  effective  80lutl<m,  which  has  brought  about  a 
dafialta  Impsovemaat.    That  ttie  dtmene  of  these  United  Btataa 


wUl  become  fuUy  cognizant  of  their  duty  to  the  ootmtry  and  to 
themselves  is  my  sincere  belief. 

Again  let  me  express  the  overwhelming  sense  of  gratlficatl<m 
that  I  feel  at  being  permitted  to  address  the  law-enforcement 
officers  of  North  and  South  Carolina.  I  am  certain  that  theee 
great  States  wlU  continue  to  appear  In  the  van  of  thoee  who 
realize  the  necessity  for  continued  improvement  In  law  enforce- 
ment and  primarUy,  m  order  that  this  may  be  achieved,  a  om- 
Unued  and  increasing  realization  of  the  necessity  for  law 
observance. 


The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  ^ 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  CITRON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  23, 1937 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON.  WILUAlf  J.  FITZaXRALD,  OF 
CX)NNECTICUT,  JUNB  22,   1937 


Mr.  CITRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rscord,  I  include  the  following  radio  address 
by  my  colleague  troax  Connecticut  [Mr.  FItzgkralo]  : 

The  day  of  the  sweatshop  in  American  Industry  Is  not  yet 
over.  It  is  true  hours  have  been  shcatened  and  wages  increased 
In  many  industries.  Young  children  are  pretty  well  out  of  the 
big  textile  mills.  But  practically  every  part  of  this  coxintry  still 
has  its  substandard  Industries — Its  firoblem  employers. 

There  are  still  far  too  many  instances  of  the  60-,  70-,  and  even 
84-hoiu'  week.  Youngsters  are  still  kept  at  work  late  at  night 
In  their  own  homes,  stringing  beads  for  fancy  handbags,  sorting 
labels,  carding  siups,  and  doing  other  kinds  of  Industtlal  home 
work. 

We  still  see  factories  in  prosperous,  well-paid  communities 
closing  down  because  of  cutthroat  competition  and  re<q>enlng 
later  in  a  distant  place  where  hours  are  unregulated  and  wages 
a  mere  pittance. 

The  Federal  fair  labor  standards  bill,  now  up  for  hearings  be- 
f(xe  the  Labor  Onnmlttees  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  is 
aimed  squarely  at  these  practices,  which  are  now  generally  agreed 
to  be  unfair.  It  will  help  the  employers  who  contintie  to  main- 
tain fair  standards  and  good  conditions,  and  it  will  also  help 
other  employers  who  may  want  to  maintain  these  standards  and 
conditions,  who  prefer  to  operate  that  way  but  feel  they  cant 
afford  to.  It  will  put  an  end  to  Industries  shopping  around  for 
chew  labor  to  exploit.  It  will  not  put  any  obetades  in  the  way 
of  opening  up  new  plants  and  new  Industries  under  decent 
standards. 

How  will  this  bill  accomplish  these  results?  There  sre  still 
differences  of  opinion  to  iron  out  as  to  methods,  but  briefly  the 
fair  labor  standards  bill  prohibits  the  shipment  in  interstate 
commerce  of  goods  produced  under  substandard  labor  conditions. 
It  prohibits  the  employment  of  children  under  the  age  of  16 
years  and  authorizes  the  United  States  ChUdren's  Biuwiu  to 
determine  the  occupations  which  are  especially  dangerous  to 
workers  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18.  The  bill  prohibits  such 
oppressive  labor  practices  as  the  employment  of  labor  spies  and 
strikebreakers.  It  provides  for  the  establishment  ol  mavlmum 
hours  of  labor  and  minimum  rates  of  pay. 

The  bill  will  applj  to  industries  that  enter  Into  and  are  affected 
by  interstate  commerce.  There  will  still  be  room  for  State  stand- 
ards, and  the  bill  Is  not  intended  to  Interfere  with  fair  standards 
established  through  collective  bargaining.  Instead  it  would  assure 
that  such  standards  will  be  malntjJned,  by  putting  an  end  to  wage 
cutting  on  the  pert  of  employers  where  the  workers  are  not 
organized. 

I  should  like  to  direct  particular  attention,  however,  to  one  way 
In  which  I  believe  the  fair  labor  standards  bill  can  be  extended  to 
Insure  its  greater  effectivenesB.  Toe  many  years  the  practice  cdt 
Industrial  hcnne  work  has  been  found  a  frequent  method  of  evad- 
ing wage  and  hour  regulatUma  Some  manufacturers,  by  sending 
factory  work  into  private  homes,  shift  to  the  home  workers  the 
responsibility  for  rent,  ll|^t,  heat,  and  power,  which  their  competi- 
tors, who  have  their  work  done  in  modem,  sanitary  factories,  must 
Include  in  their  overhead  costs. 

Indxistrial  home  work  has  long  been  identified  with  such  praetloes 
as  long  hours,  low  wages,  night  work,  and  child  labor.  It  Is  mr 
belief  that  If  the  labor-standards  bill  Is  to  meet  our  objectives  ss 
effectively  as  we  should  wish.  It  must  provide  for  adequate  control 
of  industrial  home  work  In  thoee  industries  coming  within  tha 
scope  of  the  bUL 


In  my  prellmlnsry  study  of  this  fair  labor  standards  bill  my 
attention  was  qxilckly  caught  by  the  section  which  deals  vrlth  tha 
problem  of  apprentloeahlp.  because,  in  my  opinion.  apprenUoashlp 
Is  one  of  the  country^  foremost  problems.  It  Is  a  problem  that  haa 
not  had  anything  like  adequate  attention  In  this  country.  This 
section  authorlaes  the  Board  to  grant  exemptions  from  the  payment 
of  the  eetabllahad  Industry  wage  to  employers  for  the  empk^ment 
and  development  of  apprentices.  In  making  such  axamptloao  tha 
Board  would  be  required  to  establish  certam  w«^»»»tiniiw>  m*mt%t%mw^ 
It  is  my  hap9  that  through  this  bill  and  other  steps  which  are  now 
being  taken  by  FMeral  and  State  Oovemments  a  sound  wf*ttm  of 
apprentlceeh4>  will  be  developed,  which  wUl  provide  America's 
future  wotkers  with  this  fine  method  for  entrance  Into  the  "^'ij^d 
tradee. 

I  determined,  when  I  came  to  Washington,  to  xise  such  Influ- 
ence as  I  had  to  help  American  young  men  and  women  get  their 
chance  to  enter  the  skilled  tradee  by  the  best  road.  That  road 
has  a  signpost  marked.  "Apprenticeship."  Runzilng  off  the  road 
are  many  side  roads.  Some  lead  to  exploitation,  eome  to  spedal- 
Isatlon,  some  to  crowding  the  preeent  journeymen  out  oT  their 
jobs;  but  the  right  road  leads  to  full  preparation  in  every  pronnaa 
and  operation  of  the  trade.  In  order  that  theee  young  people 
may  arrtve  at  their  destination  as  fuUy  qualified  journeymen  It 
is  essential  that  signposts  be  erected;  that  there  be  someone  to 
erect  thoee  signposts,  which  are  called  standards,  and  keep  them 
there. 

Testimony  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  House  Labor  Com- 
mittee forcefully  showed  that  the  United  States  has  never  had  a 
national  system  for  the  development  of  apprentloea.  We  have 
depended  on  the  afiprentlceehlp  systems  of  some  of  the  mon 
forward-looking  employers  and  trade-imlons. 

Skilled  workers  from  Buropean  countrlee  have  eome  to  tha 
United  States  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  In  the  gS-year  period 
1012  to  1936.  inclusive,  there  was  a  net  Increoee  from  abroad  of 
1.214.201  skilled  workers,  even  though  beginning  In  1BS9.  more 
skilled  woikers  left  the  country  each  year  than  came  In.  That 
largely  accounts  for  the  startling  fact  that  we  let  our  young  people 
shift  tor  thonselves.  and  is  one  of  the  big  reasons  why  we  have 
not  had  an  apprenttoeahlp  system.  In  1030  there  were  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  young  Americana  employed  in  the  skilled 
trades  who  were  getting  only  such  training  as  they  could  pick  up. 
If  there  were  places  for  that  number,  then  they  should  have  been 
receiving  the  benefits  of  apprentloeshlp. 

Now.  I  want  to  nudte  it  dear  that  this  chaotic  sttuatton  with 
nspeet  to  apprentloeshlp  has  a  tremendous  bearing  on  the  futuia 
welfare  of  our  country.  We  have  millions  of  man  and  women  oa 
relief  right  now.  Tbey  want  jobs  and  want  tham  badly.  On  tha 
other  hand,  we  have  innumerable  statements  from  employen  from 
practically  aU  aectlons  of  the  country  that  they  are  unable  to  htra 
men  who  are  sufficiently  prepared  to  do  eome  of  tha  very  highly 
aklUed  jobs.  FrequenUy  there  Is  a  difference  of  opinkm  between 
labor  leaders  and  employers  on  whether  there  is  or  Is  not  an  ade- 
quate number  of  skilled  men  available  In  any  trade.  In  view  of 
the  evidence  submitted  to  the  committee.  It  seems  probabia  that 
both  may  be  right.  Ibe  difference  in  opinkm  may  be  oanssd  by  a 
difference  In  the  degree  of  skill  of  the  men  about  whom  thay  atgue 
A  man  may  be  quite  competent  to  do  a  certain  aklUed  opetmtloa 
under  the  direction  of  another  man.  but  that  is  no  siirannn  that 
he  will  be  able  to  read  a  blueprint,  set  up  the  job.  and  dlieet  others. 

Meverthelees,  there  Is  substantial  agreement  co  tha  part  of 
management  and  labor  that  construcUva  action  must  be  taken 
now  to  assure  the  proper  developmmt  In  the  future  of  those 
young  men  and  women  who  can  be  abeorbed  Into  the  ■MUed 
trades. 

It  was  shown  clearly  at  the  hearings  that  had  Govcmmaat, 
labor,  and  managoneni  cooperated  in  aettlng  up  a  nattooal  ap- 
prenticeship system  during  the  ie20's.  some  of  the  cunaat  si  mas 
with  respect  to  imemployment,  crime,  and  seeuri^  would  ba 
greatly  lessened. 

The  section  of  the  fair  labor  standards  bin  dealing  with  uwen- 
tloeahlp  trill  provide  a  powerful  stimulus  in  setting  up  aa  ade- 
quate national  system  for  the  training  of  American  boys  and  glzl& 
There  are  cotmtlees  employers  who  employ  workers  In  nearly  aU 
trades,  who  will  not.  however,  be  subject  to  that  blU.  Vbr  the 
bill  embraces  those  employers  who  are  In  interstate  oommaicei, 
or  whoee  business  practices,  directly  affect  the  employers  who  aia 
In  Interstate  conuneroe.  I  m^intaiw  that  young  people  employed 
by  any  employer,  whether  he  is  or  U  not  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill,  are  entitled  to  trade  preparation  tmder  condi- 
tions that  WlU  prevent  exploitation.  This  must  be  done  not  only 
because  it  is  a  right  of  the  young  to  receive  protection  aad  tnUa- 
tng  from  their  elders  but  because  the  ixv^^n**^  welfare  of  tha 
whole  Nation  depends  upon  It. 

The  evidence  shows  that  some  apedMl  agency  must  h^t^^^  t^^f 
apprentloeshlp  problem.  And  It  must  be  so  estabUahad  that  tha 
boys  and  girls  concemed  wfll  be  jnoperly  tealncd  whctbsr  their 
employer  is  subject  to  the  falr-Iabor-etandards  bill  or  not. 

In  short,  the  adoption  of  the  fair-labor-atandarda  MH  wfU  not 
aa  end  to  some  of  the  most  presrlng  social  aad  •««»y'mtff    ~ 

of  our  time,  and  will  give  an  Impetus  to  some  of  the 

efforts  that  are  now  telag  made  to  Improve  tha  lot  of  tba 

and  In  particular  of  tha  young  vocfcar  with  whom  tha  fatoM  eC 
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Old-Age  Penskms 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HERBERT  S.  BIGELOW 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESEMTATIVES 

Wedme$dtt9»  June  23, 1937 


or  BON.  HrwBHrr  8.  eeoxlow.  op  oeoo 


under  leave  to  extend  my 
I  Indnde  my  addren  over  the  radio. 


tlila  oinKtftuntty  to 

conslttiients.  tmt  to  tbe 

For  this  tarottdcut  wlU  not 

X  want  you  to  tadp  get  your  Congr— 

ML  — ■  ponakm  Mil  that  la  pending 


not  tvjtec  to  rnXt  yon  ■■7  fatnbowa.    But  this  I  say:  It 

-  -     -      —  -     -  ^  tiimi'  nicl  sgt  penaion 

poaalbto.  tha  pcsaant  Social  Saeartty  Act  offcca  yoa 

la  masnnsrila.  and  matdi  leaa  than  is  posalhia  and 

tha  Social  Oatuilty  Act  tha  Fadenl  Govemmait 
Its  obUgsttOB  to  aet  iq>  and  maintain  an  old-age 
ntat  la  a  great  gam.  no  matter  how  poorly  thla 
la  toeing  mat.  And  In  egi^ng  the  Ckurcmment  on  to 
tttti  act.  wa  mnat  give  tha  Townasiid  mofcment  a  large  part  at 
tha  credit,  no  matter  what  we  ms^  have  thought  ct  the  Town- 
■Bd  plan  Itaelf . 

But  let  ue  take  a  look  at  this  Beeortty  Act.  Do  you  know  that 
tiiMiitiiilT  at  i««i«««»«  at  dollars  a  year  are  now  being  collected  In 
a  tax  on  pay  voUa.  to  build  up  a  mauipe  fund  to  pay  pensions  to 
only  ahovt  half  at  tboee  iMiiwIinii  penakmat    Do  you  reallae  that 

rr<rall  tana  are  neeeesartty  banded  on  to  you  In  increased 
Do  yoa  reaUae  that  aU  at  you  are  paying  while  tha 
at  tbe  ivatam  epply  to  only  bait  ot  you?  Perhapa  you. 
kmm  to  ^^"^  '"''^  ^  *^  pnpulatkitt  that  la  on  tbe 
a(  tbla  wptuaa.  while  weMded  tram  tbe  benefits. 
right  haa  a  fovenunsBt  to  tax  the  wbola  people  to  give 
'  to  only  halt  the  people,  when  one  halt  needs 
tha  otber  haltf 
I  auKwte  I  aas  talking  to  a  good  many  woobsb  and  houerwlree 
Aa  bouse  wl»ee  you  ars  juat  nobody.  This  Social 
yon  aattrely.  IHls  act  puts  a  tax  on  your 
But  when  you  are  old  It  win  put  nothing  In  your 
«na.  The  iwrtf*^  all  go  to  »  certain  dasa  of  workers.  Houaa 
tsaa  on  santiiiHil  ttaa  that  cJaas.  So  sre  aO  tha  mlWona  of 
■■a  paopla,  man  aa  wvO  aa  wobmo,  excluded. 
But  what  abevt  that  half  of  our  wage  and  salary  workers  who 
'  tbe  baneflta  of  this  systemt  They  are  oompelled  to 
tha  ayatam  whether  they  Ufce  It  or  not.  Bvery  Satur- 
by  terea  of  law.  eoanathtny  la  taken  tram  their  pay 
to  the  Treasurer  at  tha  United  Statee.  Then 
wen  made  to  pay  every  walking  week  of  hla 
old  be  wffl  draw  a  pension.  But  what  win 
ten  you  that  tha  maxtmnm 
will  be  |M  a  month.  But  so  tew  can 
to  draw  that  much  thait  It  la  almoat  a  frsod  on  tho 
aovsmBMBt  to  mention  that  figure.  Tha  tact  la 
wm  wortc  an  bli  Uta  and  pay  an  his  Uta.  and  he 
ba  taMfty  ir  hla  pension  amounts  to  990  a  montti  when  at 
to  quit  work.  That  Is  about  what  the  average 
wfll  ha.  fM  a  month.  And  maik  this  also— Ihat  this  gSO 
la  jort  for  tha  hwband.  Thara  Is  nothing  for  the  wltis.  So  the 
two  of  yoa  wffl  ba  »paclad  to  live  on  thla  gSO  tbe  leat  of  your 
d^p.  J«d  asaife  yon  ttia  also  tha  bnsband  la  required  to  atop 
aMfclng  and  atop  earning  befoca  ha  la  permtttad  to  draw  thla 
poMlon.  Bo  tha  aovenuaeBt  la  gotng  to  make  dead  sure  that  thla 
«gO  for  hott  of  yoa  la  an  that  you  are  going  to  get. 

■low  ttHi  la  tha  troth  aboot  tha  Boelal  Saeort^  Act  aa  a*  pnaant 
aal  19.  nil  a  crude,  partial,  lnartequala.  and  I  would  aay.  alaaoat 
an  Inaoltlag  plaoa  of  leglelatlon  to  foist  onto  the  pohUe  In  tbe 
name  of  aortal  tastloa.  Mow  vrtiat  Is  to  ba  dona  about  It?  I 
wnaid  aay  that  XtM  contrtbotary  nld  ats  p—***^  part  of  tbe  act 
aboddd  ba  rq^eaiad  and  dinttded  attoaeatar.  Bat  thara  la  one 
part  of  ttia  act  ttat  I  wonld  save.  Thai  la  tha  part  that  provldsa 
ttet  the  Mderal  Oovsmment  ttaU  oontrfbate  to  tha  States  and 
hate  them  to  flbBaaea  their  Btato  penalan  ■jalains  Toa  aea,  tha 
omlB  penalan  aehaaaa  of  tha  Bodai  Sacnitti  Act  la  not  a  pendon 
aB.  It  la  eoaopolaory  taanraaea.  B  la  a  adMBM  to  aave  tha 
9a9«»  and  aaOa  tha  poor  pay  ftrthalr  own  panakma.  But 
the  oontrary  ttM  State  systeme  are  noneontributaiy.  The  pea- 
dkteetly  out  of  pobUe  reveaoaa.    Thla  la  what 


I  IXvor.  The  aU-too-alender  wages  of  the  workers  should  not  be 
taxed  to  pay  pensions. 

Tha  praeion  system  Should  be  used  to  Inereaae  wages  and  not 
to  tax  tbnn  down.  The  pennon  money  should  be  added  to  wagee. 
Tha  money  should  be  drawn  from  suoplus  and  unearned  wealth 
by  a  proper  system  of  taxation,  so  as  to  insure  a  wider  distribution 
of  purchasing  power. 

I  would  tax  draaticaUy  the  excessive  incomes,  and  eqxclaUy 
would  I  cut  the  barbaric  f  ortxines  down  by  steep  inheritance  taxea. 
It  Is  better  that  workers,  after  their  working  dajrs  are  over,  should 
Inherit  a  pension  income  on  which  they  can  live  out  their  days  in 
I>eace.  than  that  the  sons  of  millionaires  shoxild  inherit  the  right 
to  be  wasters  and  loafers  all  their  lives. 

The  one  good  thing  in  this  Social  Security  Act  is  this  provision 
that  the  Federal  Government  shall  contribute  to  the  support  of 
these  State  pension  systems. 

But  the  State  systems  are  niggardly  and  humiliating  and  the 
VMeral  Oovemment  does  not  contribute  enough  to  them.  These 
State  systems  should  be  liberalized.  In  most  States  you  have 
to  take  virtuaUy  a  pauper's  oath  before  you  can  get  anything. 
Tou  are  usually  made  to  sign  over  jrour  home  if  you  have  one.  and 
to  hand  over  any  little  insurance  policy  you  may  have,  and  the  last 
little  savings  that  you  may  have  in  the  bank.  That  sort  of  thing 
Is  just  a  charity  dole.  It  does  not  deserve  to  be  called  a  pension 
ssrstem. 

.  rat  the  present  I  wpuld  say  that  a  decent  pension  wovdd  be  $S0 
a  month  per  person  and  $75  a  month  at  least  for  married  couples. 
And  I  certainly  would  not  take  people's  homes  away  from  them. 
I  would  put  a  premium  on  thrift,  and  encotirage  them  to  try  to 
acquire  a  home  of  their  own  by  assuring  them  that  no  deduction 
would  be  made  from  their  pension  on  account  of  their  home,  but 
that  they  could  keep  their  home  and  have  the  use  of  it  in  addi- 
tkm  to  their  pension.  I  would,  in  fact,  exempt  from  taxation 
$3,000  of  value  of  all  htunes,  so  that  any  couple  with  a  $3,000 
cottage  might  have  a  tax-free  home  and  a  pension  income  besides. 
And  that  mu^  Is  poasible.  Congress  could  make  this  possible 
Immediately  If  it  woxild.  At  least  Congress  covQd  take  a  step  for 
bigger  and  better  pensions  by  passing  the  bill  which  a  few  of  ua 
In  ConfTeas  have  worked  over  and  Introduced.  This  bill  provldea 
that  the  FedCTal  Government  shall  contribute  $3  to  the  Statea 
tor  every  dollar  that  the  States  s{>end  oa  their  pension  systems. 

Kow  the  Federal  Government  pays  doUar  for  dollar.  I  propose 
that  the  Federal  Government  shall  pay  $2  for  one.  That  would 
give  the  Stotes  more  pension  money  without  increasing  their  own 
taxes.  That  would  automatically  raise  all  old-age  pensions  one- 
third  at  the  start.  It  would  give  the  States  less  excuse  to  be 
niggardly.  I  think  that  this  boost  in  the  Federal  contrlbutlona 
to  tbe  pension  funds  of  the  States  is  the  most  that  we  can  hope 
to  get  out  of  this  Congress.  But  we  have  to  fight  even  for  this 
much.  That  Is  today,  there  Is  no  chance  of  getting  a  committee 
to  report  this  bUl  to  the  House  for  a  vote.  So  we  are  compelled 
to  try  to  take  the  bUl  away  from  the  committee  and  force  it  out 
on  tbe  floor.  This  is  done  by  what  is  called  a  discharge  petition. 
We  have  to  put  a  petition  on  the  desk  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Hotise, 
demanding  a  vote  on  the  bfll.  Under  the  gag  rule  of  the  House, 
halt  of  an  the  Members  of  the  House  must  go  up  to  the  deik'a 
deek  and  sign  the  petition. 

If  we  get  this  blU  to  a  vote  It  would  be  sure  to  pass.  This  la 
my  opinion,  for  what  Congressman  would  want  to  go  home  and 
face  the  old  people  of  his  district,  after  he  had  voted  to  refuse 
to  raise  the  miserable  little  pension  that  they  are  now  getting? 
niere  would  be  no  trouble  about  this  biU  if  we  could  once  get 
a  roU  can  on  It  and  put  the  Members  on  record.  But  my  purpoee 
to  taUCtog  to  you  now  Is  to  Impress  upon  you  that  your  Congress- 
man  can  help  to  defeat  this  bill,  without  exposing  his  opposition. 
AU  he  has  to  do  Is  not  to  sign  this  petition.  This  petition  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  is  petition  no.  19.  I  ask  you  to  write  at  once  to  your 
own  Congressman  and  ask  him  to  sign  discharge  petlticm  no.  19, 
to  require  the  Federal  Government  to  double  its  contribution  to 
the  pension  funds  of  the  States.  Tour  Congressman  has  already 
vcted  a  bllUon  dollars  for  the  Army  and  Wavy.  Ask  him  to  sign 
that  petition  19  and  give  the  old  people  something  better  than 
a  poverty  dole.  It  is  important,  not  only  to  ask  yovir  Congress- 
Bian  to  sign  this  petition,  but  to  write  me,  and  let  me  know  that 
you  have  made  this  request.  Then  I  will  write  you  and  toU  you 
whether  or  not  your  Congressman  signs.  I  am  Rxxbxbt  Bkoclow. 
B-i-o-s-L-o-w.  I  am  a  Congressman  from  Cincinnati.  Just  ad- 
drees  me  Washington.  D.  C. 

A  liberal  pension  system  Is  one  of  the  best  possible  ways  to  dis- 
trfbuto  purchasing  power  and  make  a  better  home  market  for 
our  mass  productlan.  A  liberal  old-age  pension  will  make  more 
and  better  customers  for  aU  our  merchants.  It  will  make  more 
orders  for  factories  and  more  Jobs  for  workers.  It  will  benefit 
young  as  wcU  as  old.  Too  many  are  struggling  with  restricted 
bouae  qMoe  and  scant  wagea  to  take  care  of  three  generaUona. 
their  children,  themselves,  and  their  parents.  What  a  mercy 
It  would  be  f or  aU  such  families  if  the  old  folks  had  the  means  to 
Uveby  themselves,  or  contribute  to  the  upkeep  of  these  homes.  A 
liberal  penalon  aystem  would  be  emancipation  for  both  vounc 
and  old. 

But  over  and  above  these  ecoiu>mlc  beneflta.  there  Is  a  rtilgtoxis 
obligation.  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother  I  How  often  have 
we  thrlUed  to  that  injunction  when  we  have  had  in  mind  our 
own  father  and  mother.    But  what  about  aU  these  other  fathers 
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and  mothers?  Should  we  not  do  for  aU  of  ttiem  as  we  would 
have  done  for  our  own?  Is  not  this  the  way  to  buUd  a  Christian 
atate?  Is  not  this  the  sort  of  thing  that  He  meant  who.  2,000 
years  ago  on  the  shores  of  old  Galilee,  told  men  to  work  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  or  earth? 

80  I  ccoiclude  by  repeating  my  request.  Please  write  to  your 
Congressman  and  ask  him  to  sign  discharge  petition  no.  19,  and 
then  write  to  me  and  let  me  know  that  you  have  done  this. 
When  you  write  me  tell  me  who  your  Congressman  la  and  I  wlU 
Inapect  the  petition  and  let  you  know  if  he  heeds  your  request. 


The  South  American  Consnltive  Pact 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  HOLDEN  TINKHAM 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  23. 1937 

Mr.  'IINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  now  before  the 
Senate  for  approval  eight  treaties  which  were  negotiated  at 
*he  Inter-American  Conference  held  at  Buenoe  Aires  in 
December  last. 

One  of  these  treaties  provides  for  consultatian  between 
the  United  States  and  the  20  republics  of  Central  and  South 
America  in  the  event  at  war  in  the  Americas  or  elsewhere. 
This  strikes  a  fatal  blow  at  American  neutrality. 

This  treaty  entangles  the  United  States  in  the  political 
affairs  of  other  coimtrles  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  tradi- 
tional foreign  poUcy  of  the  United  States. 

It  constitute  a  definite  and  dangerous  commitment  which 
will  involve  the  United  States  in  war  not  only  in  Central  and 
South  America  but  in  Europe  as  well. 

Sixteen  of  the  21  republics  which  signed  this  treaty  are 
signatories  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Tbe 
Covenant  abolishes  neutrality  for  members  of  the  League. 

Hie  United  States  should  not  discuss  its  neutrality,  its 
policy  of  war  or  peace,  with  any  nation.  More  particularly  it 
should  not  discuss  its  neutrality,  its  policy  of  war  or  peace, 
with  nations  which  are  pledged  not  to  be  neutral. 

Ubder  this  treaty  the  United  States  in  all  discussions  would 
luiv»  bat  1  vote  out  of  21  votes.  However,  in  case  of  war  It  is 
the  United  States,  not  the  smaller  nations,  that  would  have 
to  fight  the  war. 

For  the  United  States  the  treaty  is  merely  a  bridge  to 
the  League  of  Nations.  Ttit  treaty  itself  states  that  it  **would 
supplement  and  reinforce"  the  action  of  the  League.  Es- 
sentially, the  treaty  is  a  plain  imitation  of  tbt  Covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  Like  the  Covenant,  it  vravides  for 
political  consultation,  a  practice  which  several  times  has 
brought  Europe  to  the  very  brink  of  war. 

The  treaty  attonpts  to  perpetuate  the  dangerous  myth 
of  collective  security  and  the  indivisibility  of  peace.  Col- 
lective security  and  the  indivisibility  of  peace,  in  fact,  can 
mean  only  one  thing— that  every  war  shall  be  a  world  war 
in  which  the  United  States  must  take  a  part 

The  peace -of  the  United  States  can  be  preserved  in  only 
one  way,  by  strict  adhn-ence  to  a  policy  of  national  neu- 
trality.   It  can  be  preserved  in  no  other  way. 

This  treaty  is  a  "needless,  futile,  and  utterly  dangerous 
abandonment  of"  the  traditional  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.  Like  the  proposal  to  d^troy  the  independ- 
ence of  our  judiciary,  this  proposal  to  destroy  the  neutrality 
of  the  United  States  was  presented  in  the  Congress  ''in  a 
most  intricate  form  and  for  reascxis  that  obscured  its  real 
purpose."  It  would  not  banish  war  for  the  United  States, 
as  its  proponents  allege,  but  it  would  promote  war  for  this 
country. 

Collective  action  among  governments  to  curb  war  has 
been  proved  futile  and  a  fraud. 

The  nine-power  treaty  In  relation  to  the  Padflc  signed  in 
1922  has  been  torn  into  shreds.    Tbe  naval  agreements 
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which  the  United  States.  Great  Britain,  and  Japan  entered 
into  In  1922  have  disappeared  and  have  led  to  tbe  greatest 
naval  competition  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations  has  been  repudiated  by  Japan. 
Italy,  and  Qamany.  and  now  is  constantly  vl(dated  even 
by  the  League  of  Nations  itself.  The  Briand-Kellogg  Pact 
has  been  universally  treated  as  a  scrap  of  paper. 

The  worst  enemies  «f  peaoe  today  are  those  who  write 
treaties  which  pretend  to  insure  peace  but  which  In  reality 
promote  war. 

This  tieaty  is  the  high  mark  of  the  decay  in  the  Utilted 
States  of  national  values. 

It  would  seem  that  there  is  no  folly  that  the  present 
admin  iitsetlon  cannot  commit  in  its  present  state  of  In- 
toadcatloB  with  political  power. 


Memorial  Day  in  Funkstown,  Md.,  Tjrpical  Small 
American  Town.  In  Memory  of  D«id  Let  Ub 
Besolve  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  1,  1937 


ltS3tOBlAL  DAT  AnDBMSa  OP  HON.  MAURT  MAVERICK,  OW 
TEXAS,  IN  FUNKSTOWN.  MD..  MAY  SO.  1937 


■TUST  or  TTPICAL  BMAIX  TOWH  VALVi 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Memorial  Day  of  May 
30.  1937.  I  was  Invited  to  make  the  Memorial  Day  address 
before  the  various  organisations  and  peoirte  of  Punkalovn. 
Md..  a  small  town  70  miles  from  Washington. 

The  following  is  from  Herbert  C.  Bell's  History  of  Wash- 
ington County.  Md.: 


Punkstown  (In  Washington  Ooanty)  derlvea  Its  : 
Punk.  Here  he  buUt  m  mlU  prior  to  1768.  and  before  ttas  Bcvoln- 
Uoa  he  founded  the  town,  of  which  the  original  name 
lem.  Since  the  early  part  of  tbe  preaent  century  the  town  "bam  ! 
a  manufacturing  point  of  local  Importance.  R  to  altuaiwd  oa  tha 
Boonaboro  turnpike  (now  known  aa  tbe  National  HIghwav,  U.  a 
40).  a  miles  from  Hagentown,  with  which  It  la  oooMcted  ky  aa 
electric  raUway. 


It  was  interesting  to  visit  there  because  it  is  a  < 
lean  town.  In  exercising  my  right  of  extending  my  remarks 
and  describing  tbe  functions  of  the  day.  I  belteve  that  It  Is 
worth  while  as  a  discussion  of  the  small  American  town.  Re- 
cently a  book.  Middletown.  was  published  by  Robert  Staogh- 
ton  Ijmd  and  Helen  I^md,  and  it  has  been  reoogniaed  as  one 
of  the  most  important  books  of  tbe  decade.  It  teUs  the  life 
of  the  city  of  Munide.  Ind.,  which  has  a  populatkm  around 
50.000.  and  is  a  study  of  a  typical  American  community.  It 
also  tells  of  the  diange  txom  the  old  style  of  businesB  op  to 
the  present  day  of  big  business,  mass  production,  and  mech- 
aniaation  of  industry.    (See  below.  L  Middletown.) 

The  purpose,  therefore,  of  this  insertion  is  not  only  to 
Include  my  address  but  to  give  a  short  study  of  the  smaU 
town— or  to  suggest  that  such  a  study  be  made.  Ttie  prob- 
Usns  of  the  Email  town  are  very  great.  Thousands  of  towns 
have  been  practically  destroyed  by  the  march  of  events  and 
the  industrial  revolution. 

What  is  going  to  happen  to  the  children  in  thaae  small 
towns?  Will  the  present-day  methods  of  agriculture  tend 
further  to  destroy  them  and  blot  them  out?  What  about 
highways  which  now  pass  them  and  are  rerouted?  irai 
this  tend  to  destroy  them  also?  We  must  consider  wliat  Is 
to  happoi  with  the  people  there,  with  tbe  dtiUdm  grow- 
ing up.  and  what  they  will  do.  I  am  therefoiv 
a  study  will  be  made  of  the  very  small 
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vfflase.  with  the  hope  that  eventuaUy  a  plan  at  rural,  urban, 
and  TM^^ftWfti  Ufa  can  be  evohred.  at  at  least  understood. 
VfUnUTOWv   aovosMT  wwou   BOVTuwMM   OB    wiBiKur  Towifs  nr 

HOUSXMO 

I  win  tdl  a  little  (rf  Punkatown.  a  much  smaller  place  than 
"Mlddletown"  and  located  in  the  South  Mountain,  which  is 
a  part  of  the  Blue  Ridge  that  rune  throui^  Maryland. 
Entirely  different  from  a  southern  or  western  town  is  this 
Tillage,  like  houses  are  buUt  of  brick  as  in  big  cities,  close  to 
the  streets,  and  peoide  sit  on  the  sidewalks  and  talk. 

Drlvhsg  in.  we  stopped  at  the  volunteer  fire  department; 
the  volimteer  firemen  were  there  as  well  as  several  veterans 
in  uniform.  Everybody  seemed  to  know  each  other.  Down 
the  street  came  a  man  pushing  a  baby  carriage  witii  twins. 
I  stopped  and  talked  about  the  twins  and  soon  found  that 
the  town  had  four  pairs  of  twins. 

Starting  from  the  Red  Men's  Hall  (see  below,  n.  Old 
Buildings) ,  we  had  a  parade.  I  marched  at  the  head,  and 
with  a  lot  of  pleasure.  We  proceeded  to  the  statue  of  the 
town  which  has  a  monument  to  the  soldiers  who  lost  their 
lives  in  the  World  War.  It  is  right  at  the  turn  as  you 
enter  the  town  from  Washington,  and  everyone  who  goes 
through  the  town  sees  this  monument. 

The  thing  that  impressed  me  the  most  were  the  beautiful 
children  who  had  asiemhled  for  the  cerenumy.  There  were 
youngsters  txom  all  of  the  schools,  4-H  clubs,  and  every  other 
kind  of  organiaUion.  The  senior  organiattions  were  Antletam 
Council.  No.  38,  Jimior  (^tler  United  American  Mechanics, 
and  Bald  Eagle  Tribe.  No.  113.  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men. 

I  am  going  to  describe  as  weD  as  I  can  the  ceremonies.  The 
master  of  ooemonies  was  R.  Olenn  '^KHUiams,  who  has  been 
postmaster  at  Ftaikstown  for  over  23  years.  He  opened 
with  an  earnest  address,  stating  that  the  memorial  was  for 
the  men  who  died  in  the  Worid  War.  He  thm  directed  the 
obacrvatian  of  the  ceremony  of  raising  the  flag  on  the 
memorial  staff.  The  Boy  Scouts  of  the  Funkstown  Troop 
had  this  honor,  which  they  did  with  great  competency.  They 
were  handsome  young  men  looking  very  snappy  in  their 
uniforms.  As  this  was  done,  members  of  the  American 
Legion  of  the  Hagerstown  Post  sounded  a  salute  to  the 

colors. 

ALtaauMcs  ptD«n»  TO  THs  rxjko 

Mr.  Winiams  then  said  it  was  a  duty  to  renew  the  pledge 
of  p^i^gt^TM^  to  the  flag,  and  all  saluted  and  said  as  follows: 

I  pledg*  allagiaBee  to  the  flag  of  the  ITnlted  States  of  America. 
■ad  to  the  Bepublle  for  which  It  standB:  one  Nation,  indivlalble, 
with  Ilberiy  and  Justice  for  aU. 

This  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag  was  written  by  James 
B.  Upham,  an  associate  editor  of  the  T<»ith's  Companion.  It 
was  created  in  about  the  year  1892.  (See  betow.  m.  AQegl- 
anoe  to  the  Rag.) 

After  the  recttatkm  of  the  pledge  of  allegiance.  Mr.  J. 
wnUam  autman  with  his  sons  Preston  and  nrank  sang  a 
•ong.  Faith  cf  Cor  nithers.  This  was  one  <tf  the  most 
picturesqiM  aeeDeB  of  the  ceremonies,  the  father  and  his 
two  sQDt  singing  with  very  good  voices  and  fine  feeling. 

After  thia  was  conchided  Mr.  Williams  said: 

ThB  Jtmlor  Ordsr  XJ&ttad  Amerlcaa  Ifedianlcs  and  the  Xm- 
Order  ot  BmI  Men  at  Ponkrtown.  Md^  and  the  Morris 
■k,  Amarlean  Lsglon.  Hagerstown.  Ifd..  are  pleaeed  to  honor 
dead  heroes  this  day  with  seveval  wreaths  of  flowers  whlcA 
win  be  piesented  to  our  mnuotlal  association  by  Ur.  Jctm  D. 
neHyday  to  be  pHosd  at  the  base  of  this  monument  in  honor  of 
the  ftftowlag  boys  from  this,  the  Amkstown.  district,  who  Ue 
wtth  the  great  dead,  and  for  whom  we  all  mourn  this  day. 

They  are  Pvts.  Jbfan  L.  Blser,  Rodney  S.  Dlzon.  Herbert  A.  Ingram. 
flgts.  Juom  B.  Neweomer,  Louis  B.  Stockslager.  Pvts.  Harry  S.  Stotie- 
meyer.  H.  Vtaaon  TWhert. 

Theee  are  the  boys  who  died  in  order  that  our  U&lon,  the  United 
States  of  Amorlca,  might  live  and  grow  strong,  and  who  died  not 
la  vala.  On  behalf  ct  the  orgaalaatloaB.  Mr.  BcHIjOmj  will  {ve- 
sent  theee  wreaths  and  Mr.  Joha  W.  Johnson  wUl  accept  them  on 
behalf  oC  the  memorial  aasodatlon.    Mr.  HoUyday. 

Mr.  HbUyday,  a  local  dtlaen.  then  made  a  very  inspiring 
addresi.  presenting  several  beautiful  floral  wreaths,  con- 
dudiiif  vtth  Unoola's  GettTibuif  Addren. 


J<*n  W.  Johnson,  Great  Sachem  of  the  Great  Council  of 
Maryland.  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men,  then  accepted  the 
memorial  and  floral  decorations.  He  expressed  hope  that 
the  young  people  would  realize  the  true  meaning  of  the 
exercises.    He  concluded: 

May  there  be  no  more  wars.  May  the  Stars  and  Stripes  lead 
our  Nation  and  the  world  to  universal  peace. 

CnUiS   OP   4-R   CLT7B   PRESENT   PAGEANT    OP   AMEKZCA 

This  was  followed  by  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
impressive  parts  of  the  ceremony,  the  presentation  of  the 
girls  of  the  4-H  clubs.  There  were  55  of  these  girls  from  the 
Funkstown  district  under  the  direction  of  Mary  Rohrer. 
She  took  charge  of  the  girls  and  then  introduced  each  one 
as  tjiey  did  their  part.    The  presentation  was  as  follows: 

DoaiB  ScHiNDEL.  Memorial  Day  or  Decoration  Day  is  set  aside  as 
a  legal  holiday  in  most  States  to  do  honor  to  those  who  fought  on 
either  side  in  the  War  of  Secession.  The  celebration  of  the  day 
has  been  extended  to  include  the  honored  dead  of  the  Spanish- 
American  and  World  Wars.  The  4-H  Club  of  Funkstown  will  honor 
these  dead  in  word  and  song. 

Ank  Jkanette  Dick.  In  the  Civil  War  both  the  boys  of  the 
N<»th  and  the  boys  of  the  South  fought  bravely.  Each  side,  when 
the  war  was  over,  rejoiced  that  slavery  was  abolished  and  that  in 
our  flag  there  was  no  missing  star.     We  find  thatr— 

"During  these  hours  of  indecision. 
These  hoiu^  of  irresolution. 
Of  mental  and  physical  anguish, 
A  gifted  son  of  Maryland 
Sent  an  appeal  from  Dixie, 
Sent  a  touching  appeal  to  his  homeland 
TO  Join  her  southern  sisters. 

"Thus  was  Maryland,  My  Maryland. 
The  State  song  that  has  ever  thrilled  ua. 
Written  by  James  Ryder  Randall. 
Maryland  accepted  the  tribute. 
She  loved  and  esteemed  its  composer. 
But  loyal,  ever  loyal, 
0\ir  State  remained  in  the  Union." 

ASBBCBLED   CBOUP  SANO  "iCABTI.AND,  If T  MABTLANS" 

Then  the  young  ladies,  under  the  leadership  of  Miss 
Rohrer.  sang  Maryland,  My  Maryland,  in  stirring  youthful 
voices.  Some  of  the  men  joined  in.  With  the  people  massed 
around  the  public  square,  and  with  the  houses,  some  of 
them  built  before  the  RevolutioQ.  and  the  sun  shining 
brightly  on  the  flags  and  colors  being  guarded  by  veterans, 
it  was  very  beautiful.     (IT,  Old  Buildings.) 

Then  Alice  Rohrer,  one  of  the  girls,  going  beyond  the 
Civil  War  and  taking  up  the  Spanish- American  War,  recited 
as  follows: 

(Alice  Rohrer) 

When  peace  had  been  reestablished 

When  all  mistakes  had  been  forgiven 

United  in  interest  and  effort 

Maryland  moved  steadily  forward 

In  cultiire,  in  education. 

Then  again  our  peace  was  threatened 

When  the  Maine  was  sunk  by  the  Spanish. 

Then  the  war  clouds  hovered  over  us. 

To  that  call  of  suffering  thousands 

President  McKinley  sent  the  answer— 

We  will  send  both  food  and  clothing 

In  the  Interest  of  humanity 

In  the  nsime  of  civilization 

In  behalf  of  endangered  interests. 

As  a  Christian,  peace-loving  people. 

Then  we  sent  our  sons  so  brave  and  steadfast; 

And  as  they  went  they  sang     *     *     *. 

And  then  the  entire  group  Joined  together  and  sang  OhI 
Susanna. 
Then  Miss  Ann  Cross  quoted  as  follows: 

(Ann  Cross) 

In  the  last  gigantic  struggle. 

When  we  accepted  autocracy's  chaUenge 

When  the  whole  world  became  apprehensive^ 

Maryland  again  sent  her  boys. 

Her  fittest,  her  best,  her  bravest. 

To  Flanders'  Field,  if  God  willed  It. 

That  Democracy  might  endure 

That  peace  might  last  through  the  ages 

As  our  boys  went  to  France  they  sang^ 
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Then  the  girts,  jcrined  hy  eveiyhudy  In  the  square. 
Over  There. 
Miss  Ibrgaiet  Hoflmaster  ooDduded: 

Thus  the  spirit  of  "76 

Has  ever  been  unextlngnlsbed. 

Has  been  eqtressed  In  each  of  our  strugglaa 

We  proudly  applaud  the  gtoiy  of  tt, 

Tet  we  sadly  deplon  the  gory  of  it. 

We  eagerly  lay  down  the  sword 

To  take  vcp  the  branch  o(  the  oliva. 

Our  desire,  our  hope  Is  peace, 

Fesoe  tbaX  Is  tmlversal. 

Peace  that  is  eternal. 

Which  was  followed  by  dnging  O  C<rfnmbia,  the  Gem  of 
Vbe  Ocean. 


OBAVB  or  sorjww  oboosatbi;  taps  ao\ 
Following  these  oeremcxiies  Mr.  Williams,  the  dudrman. 
announced  that  the  graves  of  all  soldiers  of  aH  past  wars, 
and  the  graves  <tf  members  of  the  fraternities  holding  the 
celebration  who  were  burled  in  the  Funkstown  Cemetery 
had  been  decorated  during  the  day.  Mr.  Hartman  and  his 
two  sons  then  sang  The  Vacant  Chatr.  The  fhing  squad 
of  the  Bmnswidc  LegioD  Ifatid  a  sahzte  in  hoccr  ni  ttkt  dead, 
after  which  taps  were  sounded  fay  the  bi^er,  Mr.  Barker, 
of  Brunswick.  Md. 

The  citizenship  then  Joined  together  aikl  marched  to  the 
church  where  the  services  were  held. 


SMttmsB  nr  ckmlx 

This  was  an  <M  lioiheran  ^urch  with  the  tnscrfptioa 
"IBSO"  on  the  front.  It  is  simidy  and  sevoely  built  but  ol 
dignified  and  graceful  appearance  both  inside  and  outside. 

Rev.  Harry  M.  Toung  directed  the  singing  of  America 
and  then  gave  the  Invocaticm. 

He  followed  this  with  responsive  reading,  ttnt  line  by  him> 
self  and  second  the  response  <rf  Ute  pe(^de.  It  was  as 
follows: 

Behold  a  tlag  shall  reign  In  righteousness. 

And  he  OiaU  bring  forth  justiee  to  the  natiama. 
Be  Shall  stand  and  shall  feed  his  flock  in  the  Btrei«th  of  the  Xionl. 

In  ta«  wtajeatg  of  the  name  of  the  Lord,  hie  God: 
And  this  man  shaU  be  our  peace; 

And  he  toiU  teach  u»  of  his  ways,  and  we  wtU  tooOt  in  Ms 
mths' 
And  be  shall  Judge  between  the  nations. 

And  arbitrate  for  manjf  peoptee: 
And  they  shall  beat  their  swords  Into  plowritares,  and  tbelr  spears 
into  pruning  hooks; 
Nations  ahaU  not  Uft  vp  award  mgabut  natkm,  matther  tkaU 
they  team  war  any  more. 


MXMOaiAL 
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I  then  delivered  my  address: 

Mr.  Pastor  ot  this  church,  friends,  comrades,  and  feUow  Amsfl- 
eans.  the  memorial  eacereises  which  you  have  each  year  are  weD 
known.  Tour  exercises  are  dignified  and  thoughtful.  Because  I 
knew  of  your  services,  and  because  I  received  an  Invitation  from 
the  HoocraUe  XUvd  J.  lanna,  Uie  Bcpxesentatlve  In  Congress  from 
this  district.  I  was  very  glad  to  come  here  and  talk  to  you  on  this 
Memorial  Day. 

You  all  know  Davr  tMam.  But  some  of  you  may  not  know  that 
be  Is  one  of  th»  greatest  scholars  In  Ooogress.  He  is  really  father 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  As  a  member  of  the  Maryland  Senate, 
he  wrote  the  first  Industrial  accident  act  written  in  America.  He 
Is  one  of  these  simple,  hard-worfdng  fellows  who  loves  mankind, 
and  works  for  his  f eUow  man. 

Fellow  Americans.  In  this  small  town  I  have  today  taken  part 
In  an  impressive  ceremony.  It  Is  a  pleasant  thing  to  live  In  a 
small  town.  Otlaers  think  It  Is  wonderful  to  live  In  a  great  dty, 
but  after  an,  tbsra  is  piobably  more  happiness  In  places  liks  this. 
Tou  know  each  other  and  are  a  UtUe  bit  doser  to  nature. 

In  the  ceremonies  which  we  have  Just  left.  Mr.  Glenn  Williams 
has  presided  with  fine  grace,  and  I  appreciated  the  eiuat  state- 
ment of  Mr.  John  HbUyday  who  laid  ttie  wreath  on  your  beautiful 
memoriaL  Also  tn  tbe  acceptance  of  the  wzsath  by  your  fellow 
citizen  Mr.  John  Johnson  who  concluded  his  memorial  to  the  war 
dead  with  the  hope  that  this  Ration  would  stand  before  the  whole 
worid  f  w  peace.  And  now  yon  have  Just  heard  your  preacher  the 
Beverend  Hany  M.  Toong  of  this  Church  oondude  his  prayer  by 
saying  that  we  should  love  our  enemies. 


MjdmjMm%  apmsTMCuuoL  hisxdbt, 

Maryland,  my  fellow  AnMrtcani.  Is  a  Btato  wtth  a 

history.    The  drums  of  your  veterans'  organizations  an  not  the 

first  drums  that  have  been  heard  beating  along  your  long  Matn 

~      '     ~  «(  tbe  Bevolayoa.  at  Um  Wir  at 


1819.  the  MezlosB  War  la  1«M.  o(  ttas  OMl 

War,  and  the  WotM  War.    Tbat  ought  to  bs  enough  ww  for  one 

imie  Maryland  town. 

Hot  far  from  here  tn  Redetlek.  !•!..  was  tbe  boms  of  ChM 
Justice  Taxiitj  at  the  Supreme  Court,  wbo  wrote  the  Drsd  Soofct 
decision.  This  dedslan  denied  Ow^t— i  tbe  right  to  adjust  tbs 
problem  of  slavery  and  Isd  ^»4be  Olsll  War.  In  that  same  Mary- 
land dty  Is  the  home  of  Barbara  Fritchle.  wtM>  Is  supposed  to  have 
denounced  the  Confedeimte  troops,  and  to  have  wavsd  tbe  Amar- 

of  ft  mytb.  or  a 


bis 


lean  flag.    It  Is  very  romantic,  but  pretty  much 
legend.    (See  below.  IV.  City  of  Fredwlck.) 

Not  far,  either,  is  Harpets  Feny.  where  Jobn  Brown 
raid,  which  stirred  men's  minds  to  fury.    (Sse  V.  John 
Harpeis  Fsny.) 

Yes,  my  fellow  Americans,  this  part  of  tbe  euuntrf  hm  bad 
enough  of  binndsbsd  and  misery.  Tbe  Masoa  aad  DUon  Uns^ 
suppossd  to  be  the  border  line  between  the  sUvs  and  frse  BtatsSp 
is  jrour  own  county  line.  And  here  your  sons  marched  off  to  flgbt 
on  both  sidee  of  the  Clvtt  War. 

I  do  not  know  in  what  proportion,  but  I  presume  that  more  •»- 
listed  on  the  southern  side  than  on  tbe  nottbem  tfde  tn  tbs  Btato. 
but  around  here  tbe  majority  enlisted  on  tbe  Federal  side.  But 
In  any  event,  it  was  a  usrless  war,  a  bitter  war  of  4^ 
fighting.  Had  tbe  people  of  the  United  States  adhered  to 
eentative  government  they  could  have  saved  tlMmaelvcs  this  war. 

However,  that  was  so  long  ago  its  bitterness  has  been  f oriotten. 
It  WM  once  tbe  rule  fbr  memorial  seivlees  to  be  held  sspsrstely  la 
the  same  towns  where  bitter  things  were  said  about  Ibe  *>nemy 
dead."  But  even  now  tn  the  United  Stotes  of  America  on  this  very 
day,  memorial  senlces  win  be  held  sspsratriy  where  the  OoofM- 
erates  pay  memory  to  their  dead,  and  tbe  Federals  pay  latuuxj  to 
theirs. 

For  my  part  I  shonUI  not  lft»  to  bave  tbess  ssparato  servftoes. 
but  would  rather  that  we  Join  togsUier  in  menkory  of  aU  tbe 
soUiien  wbo  died  in  tbe  OkwU  War.  as  you  are  dati«  today.  Tbat  la 
because  the  soldlars  fought  for  what  tbey  thought  was  right.  Or 
mote  Uk^,  tbey  died  never  knowing  why.  In  any  event,  tbey  wws 
fellow  Americans  snd  their  u>eu>ui|  should  be  rsspscted. 

Ibis  church  we  stand  In  was  built  la  1880.    So  you  know  it 
buUt  11  years  btfore  tbe  OlvU  War.  and  that  lU  own 
fought  <m  both  sides  of  that  conflict.    Ckoaa  fay  here  waa  fought  tbs 
bloody  battle  of  Antletam.     (See  betow.  VI.  Battto  of  Antletam.) 
trunaa  was.    gukt  lUAXJaoA.  rmxem  vsvaa,  raanaa.  aaamtamat 

Down  tlxis  street  and  past  this  churdi.  as  I  have  already  aald.  tbs 
dnuns  wne  also  heard  In  tbe  Spanish -American  War.  Away  our 
brave  aoldiers  went  to  light  In  that  war.  too. 

What  did  tlw  soidieEs  get  out  of  that  warf  Malaria.  jeXtom 
fever,  tropical  diseases,  and  death.  We  took  the  Riil^ipines,  Cuba. 
and  other  provinces  of  ^laln.    What  good  dM  ttmt  dot 

Our  aervloes  tod«y.  however,  are  for  soldieis  of  the  World  Wisr. 
and  TTifinhers  of  oortain  lodges  and  fratemitiss  who  hatve  spon- 
sored tbe  services.  I  was  a  soldier  of  tbe  WOtId  War.  and  so 
most  of  you.  Today  we  think  of  our  comrades  who  are 
whom  befOte  long  we  may  Join. 

Comrads,  we  are  not  so  young  any  more.  A  Uttle  sOw  Is  be- 
ginning to  toocb  tbs  hair  of  oar  beads  aad  we  ars  appro«ehlng 
tbe  last  k»g  march  to  eternity.  But 
dead,  let  us  do  so  not  altogether  with  wenilm  xid 
with  thouibto  of  the  past,  but  with  good,  doar 
thou^ts  of  tbs  future. 

There  is  one  sad  thing  about  a  man  dying,  whether  tt  Is  on  a 
battlefield  or  othowise.  For,  indeed,  tbe  one  who  tovas  blm  most 
is  his  own  mother,  and  iCie  must  go  on  Uvlng.  thi«irt»n  at  that 
son  who  went  beftee  her.  It  would  be  a  grand  thing  from  a 
vtmwpoint  at  happiness  if  our  mothers  could  live  forever,  or  that 
they  should  Uve  aa  long  as  their  sons.  But  dcatb  cornea  to  xm  both, 
and  death  comas  to  our  fathers,  and  it  oomss  to  us  aB. 

So  when  we  think  of  our  dead  onmrades.  those  wbo  died  la 
PrtLDOt  and  thoee  who  have  died  on  our  oem  aoll.  we  must  also 
think  of  humanity  In  general  and  thoss  whom  we  eallad  our 
"cnemiea."  For  they,  too,  bad  eaacUy  tbe  same  rtiatkXM  as  ws 
do.  The  pangs  of  a  German  or  Austrian  mother  are  as 
those  of  an  American  or  ftench  or  Engliafa  mother. 
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So  today  let  us  not  alone  meet  in  memory  of  our  fallen  comrades 
but  tn  memory  of  our  fallen  enwntes  also.  We  meet  tn  a  Chris- 
tian churdi.  I  think  It  proper  to  mentlan  that  Christ  did  not 
die  for  any  special  group  but  He  died  tar  an  suffering  humanity. 
Christ  did  not  Mess  the  bayonets  and  bullets  of  any  ipedal  nation 
as  against  another.  The  compassion  of  Cbrlat  goes  out  to  alL  Lst 
us  think  in  those  terms. 

Now,  my  fellow  Americana,  we  are  tam^  to  believe  as  we 
to  war  that  we  are  dying  for  a  nolrie  cause.    HnawD 
for  noble  eausee  oecastanaUy.  bat  not  very  often, 
man  has  always  done  tbe  flghttng  aad  baa  pnctlcalty 
anything  by  it. 

Tes.  my  f eBow  Americana,  let  va  apeak  In  aaamorf  of  aU 
wbo  have  died  In  wnzs  aad  tn  hope  of  Haatm  belag  no  wafs  In  the 
future.    I  speak,  therefore,  not  only  In  memory  of  tbe 
lb  tbebopaeC 
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BAD  iro  BSAaoir  to 


WOBLD  WAB 


-  Lvt  SI*  dlaeuH  tbe  mbject  of  the  World  Ww  fmikly.  My 
panomd  oplnkm  !•  that  there  wma  so  reason  for  our  goUig  Into  the 
World  War.  There  may  have  been  "causes",  and  there  may  be 
"riaeoTH"  of  a  kind,  but  tbore  were  no  real  reasons  why  the  com- 
mon man  of  America  ihould  hare  been  taken  Into  the  Army  and 
sent  aeroes  the  aeaa  to  be  klUed  on  foreign  soil.  (See  vn.  We 
Can  Defttid  America.)  _ 

80k  f or  the  sake  of  our  sons  and  daushten,  and  for  those  who  win 
cone  after  us.  let  us  try  to  think  this  thing  out.  The  men  who 
have  died  would  prefer  for  us.  should  they  arise  from  their  graves. 
to  prevent  all  future  wars  In  crder  that  Vbtt  youngsters  cOTolng  up 
tfiall  not  suffer  the  same  fate. 

X«t  us  search  our  souls  and  brains  for  the  reasons  of  the  last 
war.  In  the  first  jdaoe  we  were  not  neutral  at  all  in  1914  when 
war  came  In  lorope.  We  began  by  taking  sides  and  by  selling 
fnmmmttttm  to  the  warring  nations  in  order  that  they  might  kill 
each  other. 

We  kept  on  selling,  our  financiers  kept  on  making  money,  and 
■>  to  save  that  money  and  to  keep  up  that  war-boom  trade  we 
went  into  that  war.  Tliat  does  iwt  mean  that  the  soldiers  were  not 
eonsdentloua  and  patriotle.  I  claim  we  who  were  soldiers  did  our 
duty,  bat  I  hope  to  save  our  sons  from  having  the  same  duty  that 
WMS  oursi  or  of  suffering  the  same  fate  ss  those  whom  we  memorial- 
las  today. 

In  order  to  stay  oat  of  war  we  must  also  observe  neutrality.  I 
have  Bo  ttma  to  go  into  a  tJM»t>ntf!ai  dlscxmslon  of  neutrality  in 
aU  oC  Its  ramifications:  and  I  do  not  ask  you  to  believe  In  selfish 
«%«»yi«»i  iniatlon.  I  do  not  sak  you  to  enter  the  Leagxxe  of  Nations, 
and  yet  Z  believe  WUaon's  ideal  of  international  cooperation  and 

nos  was  a  great  one.    For  the  time  we  must  observe  neutrality, 

It  we  must  eventually  find  some  method  of  international  oo> 


LVS  TO 


wo  soLooBui  TO  voBsnar  nsua 


So.  fellow  Americans,  let  us  make  a  high  resolve  today. 
In  memory  of  our  fallen  comrades,  we  resolve  that  no  yoimg  Ameri- 
can shall  be  shipped  to  foreign  soil,  there  to  fight  any  war.  We 
eotenmly  reecdve  that  our  soldiers  shall  sUy  at  home.  If  we  die, 
let  us  die  on  our  own  soil  and  let  America  enjoy  the  fruits  of  peace. 

Let  the  irtMle  world  know  that  we  do  not  want  a  single  solitary 
half  haeh  of  any  tarrltocy  except  our  own.  We  will  not  give  a 
ati^e  half  inch  away,  nor  do  we  want  any  other  nation's. 

And,  tfSMm  Americans,  if  we  are  to  stay  out  ctf  wars,  we  must 
vndsrstand  in  the  first  place  that  it  will  include  the  oliminatiarn 
of  great  profits  by  selling  oommoditles  and  munitions  in  forolgn 
wars.  I  can  remember  In  the  World  War  when  people  bragged 
about  how  much  money  they  were  making  out  of  selling  muni- 
tions to  foreign  countries,  lien  bragged  about  owning  stocks  in 
munitians  factories.  Wheat  went  sky  high  and  people  neva 
rsallaed  what  was  happening. 

If  we  want  to  stay  out  of  war  we  mixst  make  the  necessary  sacri- 
fices in  H<T"'"*"'^  selling  war  goods  and  not  Just  munitions,  but 
com.  hogs,  cotton,  and  all  kinds  of  merchandise.  It  is  necessary 
that  we  resolve  not  to  make  profits  out  of  war.  We  must  make 
that  reeolutlon  of  sacrifioe  in  order  that  this  Nation  may  live  in 
peace  and  in  order  that  our  children  shall  not  go  to  war. 

atowuMBrrs  foe  dbad  soTimnis  ahs  btasvxd  wamis 

Monuments  are  erected  to  the  dead,  lien  starve  and  die  and 
then  great  monuments  are  erected  for  them.  Recently  an  Amerl- 
oan  aong  writer  who  was  not  appreciated  in  his  day,  and  who  died 
in  poverty  and  hunger  in  a  slum,  had  a  $600,000  numument  erected 
for  him.  That  was  Stephen  C(4Una  Foster,  who  wss  the  composer 
of  M^  Old  Kentucky  Home.  Massa's  in  de  Cold  Ground,  and  Way 
Down  Upon  the  Swanee  Blver. 

atoanntsMTS  roe  tbb  uvnro  asroax  xr  is  too  latb 


Men  are  broiight  into  wars,  killed  for  no  reason  at  all.  and  then 
a  monument  Is  erected  for  them.  Mbnuments  src  all  over  Mary- 
land, all  over  the  ITnlted  Statee  and  you  can  get  in  your  car,  ride 
for  a  few  mlnutee  and  eee  them  by  the  docens  over  in  Gettys- 
burg. Pa. 

Our  hope  Is  that  we  shall  buUd  monuments  for  the  living.  We 
must  do  that  in  advance,  before  it  Is  too  late.  Heretofore,  it 
seems,  the  motto  has  been.  *7oa  have  to  die  or  get  killed  to  be 
appredated." 

Fellow  Americans,  we  have  talked,  and  conducted  ourselves  in  a 
very  sol<»mn  way  today.  We  feel  that  way.  It  Is  only  natural. 
But.  my  fellow  Amwrtcana,  I  have  an  Idea  if  thoee  who  are  in  their 
gravee  could  rise  from  the  dead  they  would  say  to  us,  "Be  happy. 
Uve  with  kindly  thoughts,  laugh  azul  be  Joyful."  It  Is  hard  for  us 
to  keep  a  command  like  that  on  a  day  like  this,  but  I  am  sure  that 
Is  the  kind  of  a  command  that  the  dead  would  give  us. 


V.  a.  a..  cawAPA.  amino  rammLT  maeHaoas 
Bat.  afver  all.  my  friends  and  fellow  Americans,  it  is  a  grand 
and  ^orlouB  thing  to  live  In  America.  From  a  viewpoint  of  na- 
tional defense  we  are  very  fortunately  situated.  To  the  north  of 
ua  is  Canada,  to  the  south  of  us  is  Mexico,  both  friendly  neigh- 
bors, and  on  both  sides  are  fMendly  oceans,  Unlike  Burc^>e,  there 
are  no  military  forts  on  our  frontiers  nor  on  that  of  any  Ameri- 
can nation,  including  the  Dnmlnion  of  Canada.  For  this  we  can 
be  grateful  to  the  Almighty  God.  (See  vn.  We  Can  Defend 
America.) 

We  know  that  we  shall  not  wake  up  eome  morning,  or  In  the 
dead  of  night,  and  hear  the  roar  of  jrianes  bombing  our  homes 


and  killing  mm  and  our  children.  That  Is  the  fear  of  tlte  Belglaa, 
the  Frenchman,  the  German,  and  every  European. 

They  live  In  the  horror  of  war. 

As  I  speak  a  fierce  war  wages  in  Spain  and  htunan  beings  are 
killing  each  other. 

Indeed,  my  fellow  citizens,  this  cruel  war  In  Spain  is  one  of 
the  bloodiest  in  history.  I  understand  that  in  the  first  few 
months  many  more  men  were  killed  than  in  our  own  CivU 
War,  which  lasted  far  4>4  years. 

War  is  now  a  sclentlflc  matter.  We  have  developed  gases,  rapid- 
fire  guns  of  all  kinds,  gigantic  artillery,  and  planes  that  bomb 
from  the  sky.  Let  us  remember,  fellow  Americans,  war  today  is 
no  respecter  of  sex,  age.  or  person.  If  bombs  are  dropped  today 
they  drop  on  women  and  children  alike. 

It  is  no  gentleman's  game. 

It  Is  death  and  destruction,  followed  by  a  trail  of  jwverty, 
sadness,  disease,  and  hcHTor.  There  ts  absolutely  no  glory  in  it 
and  Just  remember  that  there  never  was  any  glory  In  any  war  that 
was  ever  fought. 

In  memory  of  the  dead,  therefore,  let  us  resolve  peace.  In 
memory  of  them,  let  us  promise  that  we  shall  not  be  continuously 
having  new  wars,  in  order  to  keep  on  having  memorials  and  put- 
ting up  new  monvunents.  Let  us,  as  a  Nation,  have  national 
defense,  but  national  defense  only,  and  let  the  world  know  that 
our  policy  Is  peace  and  good  will  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES  MEMOKIALIZE  THX  DBAS 

Bdr.  Speaker,  these  ceremonies  were  over  by  11:30,  so  we 
got  in  our  car  and  traveled  on  through  the  green  hills  of 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  We  visited  Hagerstown,  which 
is  an  industrial  city  of  about  30.000  population.  Many  of 
the  people  of  Punkstown  work  in  Hagerstown. 

Near  that  city  is  Mercersburg  Academy,  and  mothers  and 
fathers  were  present  from  all  over  the  United  States  to  at- 
tend the  final  school  ceremonies. 

Traveling  through  the  towns  and  villages  of  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania,  everywhere  memorial  services  were  being  held. 
Some  were  for  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic:  some  were 
iKa  the  Cmfederate  dead:  others  were  for  the  American 
soldiers  who  fought  in  France. 

Arriving  in  Gettysburg  I  witnessed  a  scene  which  is  tjniticaL 
Here  and  there  were  men  in  uniforms  of  different  lodges 
and  fraternities.  The  uniforms  were  rather  attractive.  The 
men  wore  shakos,  or  high  hats,  and  also  high  feathers.  There 
were  organizations,  such  as  Sons  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic.   All  had  drum  corps  and  bands. 

BATONKTS   CLin'KS  IN   THX  StTN "ONWARD  CHXISTIAN   SOLDISBS" 

Then  a  students'  cadet  corps  of  a  Christian  college  whose 
main  object  is  teaching  for  the  ministry  marched  by  with 
cadenced  steps,  led  by  their  band,  as  fine  a  one  as  I  ever 
heard.  The  bayonets  of  these  fine  boys  gleamed  In  the  sun. 
The  band  played  Onward  Christian  Soldiers  Marching  As  to 
War.  As  they  disappeared  and  the  sound  died  out  it  seemed 
I  heard,  but  I  am  sure  I  did  not.  "And  with  the  Cross  of 
Jesus  marching  as  to  war." 

We  then  visited  the  Gettysburg  battlefield.  I  had  not 
studied  the  facts  of  this  field  for  a  long  time.  But  I  was 
shown  the  field-where  General  Pickett  charged,  and  I  could 
see  in  my  imagination  the  Confederates  as  their  cavalry 
sabers  flashed  in  the  sim,  bravely  advancing  in  futile  attack. 
When  I  was  young  1  was  taught  this  was  a  place  of  heroio 
deeds  of  the  Confederacy,  and  how  "we  nearly  won." 

rUTUJTT   AND  DSXAD   BORSOB  Or   WAB 

Then  I  drove  along  and  saw  the  monuments  of  the 
Federal  uid  Confederate  ofQcers.  Over  the  field  were  monu- 
ments to  the  brave  deeds  of  the  North  and  South,  where 
Americans  killed  each  other.  The  uselessness,  the  utter  fu- 
tility, and  dread  horror  of  war  seemed  written  on  every 
monument.  There  stands  a  bronze  monument  to  a  Yankee 
colonel  who  was  killed — the  monument  cost  thousands  of 
dollars — but  outside  of  being  a  Yankee  colonel,  the  poor 
fellow  was  a  human  being  who  died  very  young  in  life. 
Monuments,  also,  to  Confederate  officers.  Then,  of  course, 
there  were  other  men — ^privates,  noncommissioned  officers, 
and  lieutenants — all  dead  and  forgotten.  And  being  dead, 
it  did  not  seem  to  me  that  it  made  much  difference  whether 
they  were  Federals  or  Confederates,  or  whether  the  uniform 
was  blue  or  gray. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  we  left  we  drove  through  many  mors 
little  cities  where  people  were  also  memorializing  the  dead. 


peoide;  ante  and  hanPT.  food 
people,  who  want  oothinc  except  to  live  and  let  Uve.  Near 
them  axe  the  graves  of  tlietr  unclas.  fattien,  and  gxind- 
fatlwEB.   It  aU  ssoned  unreal.  Impossible. 

Vtar  ontmies  oor  aaoeston  in  western  Europe,  tn  the  sniall 
towns  o(  Ftanoe,  Oennany^  England,  and  other  ooontrtes. 
have  marched  to  the  sound  (tf  tmmpet  and  drum.  In  Amer- 
ica, generation  after  generation,  we  have  done  the  same 
thing. 

What  a  grand  thing  it  would  be  If  aO  of  this  great  and 
glorious  human  f eding  for  peace  and  love  of  homantty  could 
be  hamesnd  Into  human  cooperation  that  would  ^m*"«»*»* 
wars.  What  a  grand  thing  the  fife  of  small  vmages  would  be 
if  the  people  could  devote  themsdves  to  ths  ait  of  peace,  the 
coDservation  of  soil,  building  good  houses,  schools,  streets, 
better  souls,  snd  a  better  humanity. 

Seeing  all  these  good  people  and  hearing  all  these  beath« 
drums  and  thinking  of  bloody  and  cruel  wars  is  a  rather  sad 
experience  if  we  really  understand  the  background  of  it 
That  men  should  rise  and  march  with  guns  and  bayonets  and 
kill  each  other,  even  though  they  love  each  other  so  much.  Is 
a  strange  and  tenUde  thing  that  I  cannot  understand. 


A  ttwiif  ff»  enttwwl  ooHfiet  fn  the  tmaXL  of  fy 
Ihere  is  a  little  town  in  Maryland  near  Funkstown  called 
MIddletown.  but  it  is  not  the  "Mlddletown"  of  the  book  which 
I  have  mentioned.  Middletown  is  a  study  of  Muncie.  Ihd.. 
of  the  effect  of  the  industrial  revolutlcxi  upon  it.  the  mode 
of  life  of  the  pecqde.  and  their  ectmomic  opportunities  and 
lack  of  opportunities.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  books 
published  in  recent  years. 

The  Lynds  first  published  a  book  about  this  city  In  1929. 
It  was  of  great  importance,  and  was  considered  more  or  leas 
final;  but  this  latest  book  indicates  gigantic  «^H^pgf^  uid  is 
considoed  to  be  more  Important  than  the  first  cxie. 
The  New  York  Times  book  review  says: 

The  Lynds  dlsoovered  signs  of  a  growing  tension  among  the 
dlffoent  economic  levels  in  IClddletown.  bat  a  ^«»"«<«i^  of  which 
many  of  the  inhabitants  were  unconsdoos  and  which  others  tried 
to  make  themselves  believe  did  not  esist.  TIm  axiom  that  by  hard 
work  and  saving  a  woricer  can  become  an  emplojrer  ptrrtsti.  even 
though  the  gap  between  the  wage  earner  and  the  wage  payer 
asems  to  have  widened  greatly.  Radical  movements  have  not  had 
a  ghoet  of  a  show  In  IClddletown — profeming  Oommtmists  are  as 
scarce  as  BSbrss.  and  In  the  last  deetkm  more  than  08  percent  of 
the  total  vote  went  for  the  two  major  parties,  with  Booeevelt  In 
the  lead. 

jrWdletovn.  mnd  Main  Street,  by  Lewte,  compared 

The  reascm  Mlddletown  is  of  great  importance  is  because 
it  is  a  new  approach  to  the  town  life.  Main  SiTeet,  bj  Sin- 
clair Lewis,  was  tnqwrtant  in  its  time,  and  may  still  be,  as 
a  picture  of  that  period. 

But  the  Lynds'  book,  although  a  sort  of  sociological  sur- 
vey by  "investigators",  is  nevertheless  wdl  written  and  has 
drama  and  punch.  It  is  padced  with  statistics,  repOTts,  tab- 
ulations of  all  kinds,  from  causes  of  divcuve  to  crime,  pon- 
tics, religion.  It  is  amarfngly  interesting  and  well  dcme. 
The  trouble  with  Sinclair  Lewis'  Main  Street  was  that  it 
caused  a  lot  of  smaU-town  minds  to  scoff  at  small  towns. 
I  have  myself  seen  many  a  gal  in  Greenwich  Village  in  New 
York  ac<rfnng  at  things  back  in  the  old  home  town— and 
whaie  she  really  bdcmged. 

Banken  benejU  bp—and  erttidee—ftem  Deal  offeneiea 

The  authors  of  Middletown  show  the  attitude  of  matiy 
businessmen  and  bankers  imloading  on  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  and 
other  New  Deal  institutions,  who  are  now  denouncing  such 
institutions  for  accepting  "bai  securities",  with  the  further 
admonition  that  it  is  an  interference  with  "the  normal 
functioning  of  business."  It  shows  the  resentment  of  va- 
rious groups  oi  absolutdy  InevitaUe  changes. 

Speaking  of  the  people  living  in  the  city,  the  authors  say: 

They  live  in  a  culture  built  around  oompetltlom,  the  private 
acquisition  of  property,  and  the  neceesity  for  eternal  vlgihuioe 
in  holding  on  to  what  one  haa.  In  such  an  sTpnesrt  altuation, 
rife  with  threats,  and  occaalons  for  jwrsonal  tensjow.  human 
beings  tend  to  react  primitively  In  the  dlrectlaa  at  warding  oT 


whatever  etabUlty  Ibay  have 
from  tbsir  environment. 


threats  and  enellug  to 
personally  been  able  to 

Rrt  Mlddletown  4oes  not  make  villains  of  the  rich,  and 
pcx>eeedB  as  follows: 

Across  the  rmUroad  tneks  fttn  tlili  wotM  ef  liiti— Ii 

the  other  wortd  of  wage  seineis  usisHlMllnf  a  uM^jmtty  et  tbe 
dtr*  popolatlan.  nurtured  largsly  In  the  eame  habits  c€  tboogbt 
as  the  XMirth  side,  but  wtth  lees  coheranoe.  leaileishln.  and 
morale. 

The  New  Deal,  they  say,  briskly  fanned  for  a  tartef  period 
local  labor  organisations.  The  town  had  entered  the  depres- 
sion as  an  industrially  cpen-stuv*  town,  ths  unions  having 
been  previously  broken  down.  There  is  the  rise  and  fUi  of 
the  N.  R.  A.;  then  the  last  collapse  of  the  labor  movement 

Ftnther,  hundreds  of  >*1i^KiTllfB  are  entering  from  Southern 
States:  there  is  intimidation  of  union  workers->but  to  a 
large  extent  many  of  those  i^o  became  ettiasoB  of  MMdl»> 
town  have  the  individualistic  phlkieophy  so  strong  that  thqr 
do  not  understand  labor  organization. 

On  the  whole,  this  is  a  book  which  should  be  read  by  all 
studious  persons  in  America.  It  is  hard  for  one  to  believe 
that  a  book  with  so  many  figures  and  "reports"  would  be 
interesting,  but  it  really  is.  My  hope  is  that  the  new  Utera« 
ture  oonoeming  towns  and  dttaa  will  not  be  of  the  old 
sarcastic  destructive,  comic,  or  silly  school,  but  of  a  new 
constructive  sehocd  irtilch  is  frank,  points  out  the  f autts 
boldly,  and  teOs  the  truth. 

Books  of  the  "Arkansaw  T1»veler"  may  have  been  funny 
in  their  day,  but  not  now.  We  want  to  know  the  actual  con- 
ditions of  the  Aarecroppers  and  tenants  in  Arkansas,  and 
not  funny  stories.  Concerning  the  Negroes  of  the  South — 
and  of  Harlem,  for  that  matter— we  want  to  know  their  eco- 
nomic problems.  The  old  romantic  aryj  magnolla-bloosom 
stuff  is  out  of  date. 

We  can  no  longer  scoff  off,  laugh  off,  or  ignore  our  sstkms 
proUems.  And  little  American  towns  like  Funkstown  have 
many  interesting  features. 

I  hope  that  the  I^mds  wiU  devote  themselves  to  writing  a 
book  on  some  small  town  like  Funkstown. 


ROtgUnu  aeete  devoted  to  pesos  eetabUafied — Wmr  eoiUfawet 

The  Red  Menli  BaU.  which  I  mentioned,  was 
Dunkard  Church.  The  old  buildings  in  and  around 
town  are  significant  of  early  times.  Many  of  them  are  of 
the  finest  type  of  ardiitecture  and  the  beat  •***"r't  of  the 
simide  colonial  style. 

Funkstown  is  an  old  pre-Bevolutionary  community.  There 
was  a  steady  stream  of  Scotch-Irish.  Oermans.  and  other 
groups  who  settled  a  generation  before  the  Revolution. 
Reading  old  histories  of  the  county,  and  of  that  part  of 
Maryland.  I  see  the  names  of  those  lining  there  today  ara 
the  same  as  those  who  came  before  the  Revolutitm.  Most  of 
the  people  are  of  old  American  stock. 

Funkstown  was  aa  the  main  road  of  travel  to  the  then 
Tery  wild  West— the  same  trail  over  which  traveled  a  young, 
unknown  British  officer,  George  Wadiington.  with  Brad- 
dock  in  1755.  Thirty-five  years  later  he  came,  President  of 
what  was  to  become  the  mightiest  republic  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  This  was  in  1790,  and  be  was  looking  up  and 
down  on  the  Potomac  for  a  place  to  establish  the  national 
capital  of  the  young  and  struggling  Nation.  Bie  visited  Wl^ 
hamsport.  closs  by  F^mkstown. 

The  Dunkards.  Mennoiites,  and  other  large  groups  of 
religious  people,  who  were  pacifists  and  devoted  to  peace, 
largely  settled  tiie  area.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  par- 
ticular section  of  the  country— Antietam.  Htmbemef,  Har- 
pers Ferry,  Qettysburg.  and  others— is  the  area  of  the  Uood- 
iest  warfare  in  the  United  States. 

The  i»oMem  that  presents  Itself  to  my  mind  Is  to  combine 
the  virtoes  of  these  early  rdlgious  pioneerB  Into  peaceful  and 
oonstmcttve  work.  So  far,  however  mudi  Americans  have 
religious  groups,  the  more  it  seems  we  to  to  war  and  kfll 
each  other. 
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It  li  alH>  tntetesttng  to  note  that  another  sumuiwy  of  the 
TlewB  of  Amfricam  was  compoaed  by  Ban.  WUUam  Tyier 
Fife,  who  Is  minority  dert:  of  the  House  of  Repcesoitatlves. 
Ifr.  Puce,  who  was  bora  in  Ftederlck.  lid.,  and  who  came  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  a  page  when  he  was  13  years 
cdd.  and  has  been  connected  with  the  House  ever  since,  re- 
ceived the  national  ixlae  for  drafting  It. 

Bis  creation  Is  as  fellows: 


THB  mwnr*if*s 

I  bcUcTV  tak  tte  TTnltod  Btatas  of  amnlettaa  a  gufwmuent  of  the 
paopl*.  by  tktm  paopl*,  for  tb*  poopte;  wbo«  Jtmi  poums  are  dertwd 
froB  tbe  o(xiMnt  of  ttw  govoRiMl:  a  dcmocney  In  •  Republic:  • 
■ovwvign  Nation  ctf  many  aoTovign  Btatea;  a  perfect  Union,  one 
and  inaepanOile:  eaUbUahed  upon  thoae  principles  of  freedom. 
•qoaUty,  Joattoa.  and  hvaantty  Iter  irhleb  American  patriota  aaerl- 
Sead  tbelr  Uvea  aad  f ortunaa. 

I  tbenfoca  believe  it  la  my  duty  to  my  country  to  love  it:  to 
■opport  Its  Omstttutlon:  to  obey  Ita  laws;  to  reagiect  Its  flag:  and 
to  daCead  It  against  aU  enemlaa. 


#lnnoii*  oM  etty;  Jumu  of  roney.    The  true  etorg  oj  Bex\>axa 

FrietOiie 

Rederlek.  Md..  is  a  vary  Interesting  city,  an  old  historic 
town  esTibWtfMid  in  1745.  It  was  the  passing  pc^t  of  the 
Confederate  and  ncnthem  troops  during  the  CivH  War.  One 
day  It  would  be  under  the  United  States  troops  and  the  next 
it.  would  be  under  the  Confederate  troops.  Tlie  Battle  of 
Moaocacy  was  fought  near  here,  the  Northern  troops  com- 
manded by  famed  Oen.  Lew  Wallace,  author  of  Ban  Hur. 
and  the  Southem  troops  by  Geo.  Jubal  A.  Eariy. 

This  is  a  small  dty  which  is  interesting  from  a  historical 
Hewpoint. 

Borne  of  Chief  Juettee  Roger  Brook  Taney 

Tlie  house  of  Chief  Justice  Taney,  who  wrote  the  Dred 
Seott  decision,  is  In  RederlclL  It  Is  called  the  Home  of 
Chief  Justice  Roger  Brook  Taney  and  the  Francis  Scott 
Bey  Ifnaeom.  Justice  Taney  married  Key^  sister  and  lived 
In  this  house  when  he  was  a  young  lawyer.  It  is  smaQ  and 
of  two  stories. 

Ih  It. is  placed  the  original  desk  on  whkh  Chief  Justice 
Tuiey  penned  the  decision  in  the  Dred  Scott  case — ^whlch 
decision,  says  a  card  on  the  wan,  brought  on  the  Civil  War. 
The  Justice  did  not  live  there  at  the  time— the  desk  has 
been  brought  there  for  show  purposes.  There  are  numerous 
other  historical  features  in  the  Justice's  foomer  home. 

The  first  copy  of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  to  be  printed 
In  a  newspaper  is  there.  Also  I  had  forgotten  that  the  Star- 
Spani^ed  Banner  was  writtoi  in  1814,  at  the  time  of  the 
British  attadc  on  Baltimorci  I  have  always  had  some  vague 
Idea  that  it  was  writtoi  durtDg  the  Revelation  and  was  a 
Revolutlopaiy  song. 

Stmr-Spengled  Banner  Beoomet  National  Anthem  tn  1931 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  might  be  said  that  the  United 
States  of  America  had  no  national  anthem  until  1931.  On 
March  3  of  that  year  we  see  (Statutes  at  Large  of  the 
Uhlted  Stotes,  voL  46,  pt.  1.  1508)  as  foDows: 

Chapter  486.  An  act  to  make  Tlie  Star-flpangled  Banner  the 
natlepal  anthem  of  the  United  Statea  at  America. 
Be  U  enmeted,  ete..  That  the  crmiporttlon  eooalsting  of  the 

'  BannW  is  deslg- 


the  nr^f*T**f1  ^«»^Hai  q£  tb9  TThtttwl 
Jipproved.  March  3.  1981. 


Many  Amrrlcans  do  not  know  that  the  tune  of  America 
the  same  as  that  of  Ood  Save  the  King.  It  was  also  the 
tune  of  the  national  anthems  of  Ctarmany.  Switaeiiand. 
Denmark.  Bavaria.  Brunswidc,  Hanover.  Prussia,  Sarony. 
Wortemberg.  Austria.  Hungary,  and  Russia. 

Apparently  "America",  to  the  tune  of  "God  Save  the 
Xing",  or  the  numerous  other  anthems  of  nations  or  prind- 
ittoned  above,  was  generally  considered  our 
As  I  ranember  It,  pubUe  opinion  did  not 

adopt  The  Star-spangled  Banner  until  the  war,  and  M  noted. 

Bol  if^'Hr'^  mtil  mi. 


nrJko  Toiuhee  m  Hair  of  Ton  Gray  Head  XHee  like  a  Dogt  March 

Onl"  He  Said 

The  story  of  Dame  Barbara  Frletchie  (spelling  different  in 
Civil  War  literature)  is  only  one  of  the  great  American 
illusions,  although  no  longer  taken  seriously.  We  Amoricans 
also  see  a  lecture  of  George  Washington  crossing  the  Dela- 
ware, painted  by  a  foreigner  many  yean  afterward,  and 
begin  to  believe  that  the  event  really  happened  that  way; 
and  all  of  us  remember  as  children  George  Washington  and 
the  cherry  tree — and  a  lot  of  other  things  we  have  had  to 
unleam. 

Concerning  Barbara  Frletchie,  all  ctf  us  remember  espe- 
cially Whittier's  heroic  and  bombastic  poem,  which  I  shaU 
not  repeat  here,  but  it  was  about  the  old  lady  who  wtfved  the 
American  flag,  and  how  Jackson  came  up.  This  is  Civil 
War  propaganda  of  Whittier.  poetically  done,  but  neverthe- 
less propaganda  against  the  South. 

I  find,  in  the  Memoirs  of  StonewaU  Jackson,  l^  his  widow, 
the  following: 

Whittier's  celebrated  war  poem,  Barbara  Frletchie.  claims  to  be 
founded  upon  an  incident  which  was  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  upon  the  entrance  of  General  Jackson  with  his  troops  Into 
Frederick  city     •     •     •     [text  of  poem]. 

Alas  for  the  poet,  that  rude  hands  should  have  to  sweep  away 
this  graphic  picture,  which  his  nuuiy  admirers  have  so  long  re- 
garded as  drawn  from  life:  but  I  ha^e  been  told  by  members  of 
General  Jackson's  staff  that  this  pretty  story  was  a  myth.  This 
is  conflrmed  by  Dame  Barbara's  own  nephew,  Valerius  Ebert,  of 
Ft^ederick  dty. 

The  report  then  shows  that  General  Jackson  did 
not  pass  the  place  at  all;  that  Dame  Barbara  was  then 
96  years  of  age,  and,  according  to  her  nephew,  was  "at  the 
m(xnent  bedridden  and  helpless,  and  had  lost  the  power  of 
looHnotion." 

There  are  others  who  claim  that  it  happened;  but  there  is 
no  evidence  that  it  did.  I  have  no  wish  to  make  anyone 
unhappy,  and  I  hope  that  this  house  wiU  continue  to  be  com- 
mercially successful  Indeed,  it  is  not  a  bad  myth. 
But  I  oiily  give  it  as  an  example  of  one  American  legend — 
v^iich  for  a  time  probably  did  a  great  deal  of  harm  toward 
crystallizing  ill  feeling  toward  the  South,  and  engendering 
false  ipatrlotlsm  and  a  sloppy,  false,  sentimental  attitude 
toward  war. 

V 


JOHN  BROWN  AND  HASPEBS 

"John  Brown'M  body  lies  a'molderinff  in  the  gravtT 
"Hang  John  Brown's  body  on  a  sour  apple  tree" 

Also  near  Punkstown  Is  Harpers  Perry,  W.  Va..  where 
three  States  meet— West  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Vb-ginia. 
Harpers  Ferry  will  always  be  in  the  minds  of  the  American 
veople  as  the  place  where  John  Brown  made  his  bold  and 
desperate  raid  in  1859,  to  free  the  slaves. 

Being  reared  a  southerner,  I  am  not  very  familiar  with 
the  correct  words  of  the  battle  song  about  John  Brown.  The 
way  I  learned  to  sii^  it  was  "Hang  John  Brown's  body  on  a 
sour  apple  tree",  and  the  vrords  still  seem  more  natural  to 
me.  I  had  an  idea  that  John  Brown  was  scxne  sort  of 
vicious,  villainous,  crazy  fanatic. 

Oswald  Garris(m  Villard  in  John  Brown— A  Biography  50 
Years  Later,  says  as  follows: 

There  had  come  to  him,  as  by  a  revelation,  the  knowledge  that 
through  the  portals  of  death  alone  lay  the  way  to  the  success 
denied  In  life.  His  eagle  eye  had  pierced  the  veil  of  the  future; 
it  was  as  if  it  had  been  given  to  him  to  see  tramping  over  the 
hills  of  Viiiglnia  those  blue-coated  hosts  to  whom,  3  years  later, 
John  Brown  was  neither  lunatic,  nor  fanatic,  nor  murderer. 

There  had  been  considerable  Mttemess  in  the  area;  there 
had  been  a  battle;  citizens,  as  well  as  some  of  John  Brown's 
handful  of  men.  had  been  killed.  The  whole  State  of 
Virginia  was  in  an  uproar;  reports  of  slave  uprisings,  whcdly 
false,  spread  like  wildfire  over  the  South,  and  were  believed. 
Everywhere  in  the  Nation  the  peoi^e  were  excited. 

CoL  Robert  E.  Lee  wu  in  command  of  the  Marines  who 
captured  John  Brown  and  those  of  his  men  who  were  not 
killed  or  did  not  escape.  Gov.  Henry  Wise,  of  Virginia, 
came  soon  after  and  personally  questioned  Brown.    He  was 
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deeply  Impressed,  faot  was  infVnriMe  when  requests  for 
Brown's  pardon  were  made  from  over  the  Nation. 

Attending  also  was  a  deeply  relii^ous  offlc^.  teacher  at 
the  Vhginia  mutary  Institute,  and  oommandhig  the  Vir- 
ginla  Militia^-the  man  who  was  later  to  become  the  great 
general,  StonewaU  Jackson.  Also,  Jeb  Stuart.  These,  and 
others.  Inchidtaig  several  Congressmen,  were  to  be  pitted 
against  each  other  in  the  awful  and  needless  War  between 
the  States. 

The  doneanor  and  behavior  of  John  Brown  was  so 
earnest  throughout  the  trial,  that  when  the  Jury  came  in 
and  pronounced  the  sentence  of  death  the  people  did  not 
cheer.  But  strangely  enough,  when  he  was  convicted  several 
doctors  wrote  and  asked,  as  a  result  of  some  grtm  and  per- 
verted emotion,  that  they  would  like  to  have  his  head— one 
of  them  desiring  the  head  to  be  on  exhibition  at  a  university. 
John  Brown'a  last  propfceey* 

John  Brown,  just  before  he  was  about  to  die,  wrote  as 

follows: 

Charlestown,  Va.,  ad  Deoembaf.  1880.  I  John  Brown  am  now 
quite  certain  that  the  crimes  of  this  guUty.  land:  wUl  never  be 
purged  away:  but  with  Blood.  I  had  as  I  now  think:  vainly  flat- 
tered myself  that  without  very  muA  bloodtfied;  It  might  be  done. 

John  Brown  was  cahn.  When  he  arrived  at  the  gallows 
he  sat  on  his  own  coffin  without  any  bravado  or  without 
any  smile  c^her  than  a  natural  one.  He  may  have  been 
sitting  In  a  church  or  in  the  "paxt  for  all  anymie  knew.  As 
he  approached  the  gallows  to  meet  death,  he  looked  over  the 
hills  of  Virginia,  and  only  remarked  in  a  simple  way  that 
the  territory  thereabout  was  quite  beautlf  uL  He  stood  at 
the  gallows  n^thor  boldly  nor  in  a  cringing  manner;  he 
thanked  the  officers;  he  stood  patiently  as  tlie  noose  was 
put  over  his  neck,  then  the  Uack  hood;  the  trap  was  qprung. 

Tlie  soul  of  John  Brown  marched  on. 

vk 

mtmxM  or  tamxtk^ 

Twenty-fottr  ttummmd  Amerieana  km  sacJt  other  from  the  rtaa  of 
the  eun  to  the  eetting  of  the  tun 

At  another  time  I  visited  the  scene  of  the  Battle  of 
Antietam,  which  was  around  Sharpsburg.  Sharpsburg  is 
within  a  very  few  minutes'  drive  of  Funkstown.  During  the 
Battle  of  Antietam  one  or  two  buildings  were  destroyed  by 
shell  fire  in  the  village  of  Funkstown. 

The  field  is  called  Antietam  because  a  beautiful  creek 
runs  down  the  middle  from  the  Maryland  hills.  The  bridges 
over  the  Antietam  are  famous  for  their  beauty.  Books  have 
been  written  upon  those  bridges. 

On  the  day  we  drove  there  it  was  quite  early  and  the  sim 
had  not  become  very  hot.  T^  see  the  beautiful  fields,  the 
wen-tended  road  of  the  Department  of  Interior,  made  it  all 
of  a  Joyful  and  brl^t  appearance;  yet  on  these  happy  fields, 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  24,000  Americans,  many  of  them 
close  blood  relatives,  killed  or  bounded  each  other. 

Soidiera  Charge  over  dead  bodies  in  fleree  battle 
Dawn  broke  coi  the  17th  of  September  in  1862  with  a  great 
screaming  and  tearing  artillery  duel,  tt  was  slaughter,  kill- 
ing, and  death  an  day  long.  The  brave  men  made  charge 
after  charge.  In  one  instance  2,000  men  feU  dead  In  20 
minutes.  Men  kept  charging  until  human  beings  irfled  up 
ttiree,  four,  and  five  xaiaa.  high— stiU  charging  over  dead 
bodies. 

And  while  we  are  tJiinking  of  the  Ctvfl  War  we  must  re- 
member that  hlstOTlcally  it  was  not  a  ccHnedy  of  errws  but  a 
tragedy  of  blunders.  First,  the  great  men  of  America,  the 
leaders  in  the  Soiate  and  the  House  ol  Resnesentatives,  were 
too  stubborn  to  really  comivomlse.  When  the  Supreme 
Court  invaded  their  field  of  Jurisdiction  in  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  and  decreed  that  there  should  be  slavery  forever, 
and  said  Congress  had  no  right  to  make  regulations  for  the 
territory  of  the  country  they  were  elected  to  represent,  they 
did  nothing. 

Blunders  upon  bhmders  were  made,  and  then  there  came 
the  Harpers  Ferry  incident  of  John  Brown.  Then  they  con- 
tinued their  blunders  and  the  war  started.  After  the  war 
began  there  were  more  and  more  Uunders.    Armies  went 


out  of  their  way  to  meet  and  destroy  each  other,  and  tfaelr 
tacUes  were  braw  and  courageous,  but  foolhardy  to 


V«  nuut  not  he  drmam  into 
This  is  written  by  General  Hagood.  one  of  the  atdest  gen- 
erals in  the  United  SUtes  Army.    After  duming  that  we 
had  no  business  in  the  World  War  he  says: 

ITothing  could  be  more  foolish  than  to  talk  about  the  Uhtted 
States  being  Inevitably  drawn  Into  another  World  War.  The 
only  way  we  can  get  Into  a  war  Is  by  our  own  voluntary  act.  We 
go  to  war  when  the  people  demand  war.  vote  for  It.  appnprlato 
the  money  for  It.  and  buy  the  bonds  to  support  It.      ^"^^^ 

General  Hagood  thinks  that  we  should  seek  ttie  true 
causes  of  war.  That  we  should  not  be  adoamed  to  Qteak 
the  naked  and  bare  truth.  Then  he  says,  and  proves  ooo- 
dusively,  the  fonowing: 

-    Oooaldered  from  a  defensive  stanrtimlnt  Am^^i^  li  the  etranc^ 
eat  mlUtaiy  nation  on  earth. 

To  which  he  adds  that  back  in  <»ir  minds  we  have  the  old 
idea  of  an  expeditionary  force,  and  which  we  should  get  rid 
of  in  our  minds. 

He  says  again: 


Separated  on  the  east  and  weat  by  oceans,  protected  on  the  north 
and  south  by  jAysleal  bafrters.  ae  w^  as  by  people  who  share 
In  our  common  intereeta.  it  is  easy  f or  ui  to  formulate  a  dstaulvw 
poUcy. 

The  baala  of  national  defanae 
In  chapter  V  he  emphasises  the  most  Important  part,  K 
seems  to  me.  of  national  defense.    He  says: 

The  basis  of  our  system  of  national  defence  should  be: 
First.  The  worid'B  beet  navy — ^in  our  own  waters. 
Second.  The  worid's  best  air  oorpa— in  our  own  air. 
Tlxlrd.  The  world's  best  army— cm  our  own  land. 

Then  he  sums  up: 

But  the  biggeet  la  not  the  best. 

In  the  book  is  shown  the  difficulty  of  any  foreign  nation 
attacking  us;  how  difficult  it  was  for  us  to  transport  food, 
commodities,  munitions,  and  troops  to  Ftanoe— aU  with  a 
friendly  navy,  oonvosrs,  and  allied  troops.  For  an  enemy  to 
do  the  same  to  America  would  be  almost  impomible. 

Also,  it  is  shown  the  general  idea  of  "going  out  and  getting 
somebody"  is  wrong.  He  suggests  that  we  protect  our  shores 
from  Newfoundland,  throudi  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  from  there  over  to  Honolulu  up  to 
Alaska  and  no  more.  Why  should  we  bring  the  FtaiUpplnes 
in  it?  He  shows  our  Nation  has  no  more  buslnesB  meddling 
in  the  China  Sea  than  Japan  has  meddling  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexica 

The  important  thing  for  the  American  people  to  do  is  to 
develop  the  idea  that  our  military  and  naval  forces  should  be 
for  defense  only. 


James  A.  Conzens 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OF  MICmOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Jfoy  2$.  1937 

On  the  life,   Oharacter,   and  public  asrvioe  of  Bdn.  Jambi  A. 
ComoEMB,  late  a  United  Statea  Senator  from  ww't»%Tn 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hand  of  deatiny  hoven 
over  an  mankind.  Some  men  are  not  spoiled  by  wnrrtu 
but  are  given  new  life  that  they  may  do  things  for  others. 
To  some  max  the  smile  of  ooe  who  has  been  disoouiaged 
means  more  than  gold.  It  is  a  pteasnre  for  swm*  tt^ti  to 
help  others  out  of  their  difUculties  and  smlla  with  t>*fm 
instead  of  reminding  them  of  the  Mact  past  and  of  the 
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Tbt  hand  of  destiny  made  the  late  Senator  Jamis  A. 
Couzms  a  rich  num  In  worldlj  goods,  but  be  himself  built 
within  him  the  attributes  of  God  and  goodness.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  because  of  the  change  in  the  ways  of  living  and 
the  coming  of  a  new  means  of  transportation  he  became  a 
rich  man.  After  he  gained  his  riches  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Ifffrhlgan  recognised  in  him  a  real  man.  Imbued 
with  the  idea  of  service.  He  was  chosen  by  the  people  of 
the  great  metropolitan  center  of  Detroit  as  their  mayor,  and 
later  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Michigan  as  theh:  United 
States  Senator  to  represent  them  at  Washington. 

He  was  successful  in  business  and  in  politics.  He  was  not 
spoiled  by  success,  but  success  gave  him  new  life,  and  with 
the  advantage  gained  he  immediately  set  out  to  do  things  for 
others.  He  took  great  pleasure  in  relieving  the  burdens  of 
the  less  fortunate  and  reveled  in  the  smiles  of  those  who 
appreciated  his  kindness.  He  enjoyed  living  because  he 
loved  to  help  others. 

Some  men  look  for  praise;  some  for  glory;  stOl  others  for 
power,  and  use  their  money  to  those  ends.  Not  so  with 
Sei^Mtor  CouzxNs.  He  looked  neither  for  praise,  glory,  nor 
power,  although  he,  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends,  gained  all 
three.  He  did  all  that  a  good  man  could  do.  He  loved  his 
f  eDow  men  and,  because  of  this,  was  one  of  the  greatest,  if 
not  the  greatest,  in-ogressive  statesman  that  ever  repre- 
sented Michigan  or  any  other  State  in  the  Senate  of  the 
united  States  of  America. 

As  a  friend  and  acquaintarce  of  the  late  Senator.  I  loved 
his  philosophy  of  life  and  respected  his  good  judgment  at 
an  times.  Michigan  and  the  workl  witnessed  the  passing  of 
a  great  man.  He  may  be  dead  physically,  but  his  spirit,  his 
t<ia/»hi«f«  his  acts  of  kindnww.  and  his  real  goodness  have 
made  an  Indelible  mark  upon  mankind  and  the  world  that 
wiU  go  down  Into  history,  never  to  be  blotted  from  its  pages. 


Henry  Elbert  Stubbs 
MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

HON.  H.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdag.  Mat  2S,  1937 

On  tt»  Ute.  dbarueter,  aad  puldlo  Mrnce  of  Hon.  Hbmbt 
arvwtB,  late  a  BcprMentatlTe  from  CaUforaia 

Mr.  VOORHIB.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  acquaintance  with 
Rkinrr  ELanr  Sroais,  R^aresentatlve  in  the  Seventy-third. 
Seventy-fourth,  and  Seventy-fifth  Congresses  from  the 
Tenth  District  of  California,  began  only  after  the  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress  had  convened:  but  In  that  short  time  I 
learned  to  admire  and  respect  him  as  a  capable  publie 
servant 

Practically  his  whole  Ufe  was  qpent  In  serving  other  people. 
Following  his  graduation  from  Phillips  University,  Enid, 
CMda.,  be  became  a  minister;  and  he  never  gave  up  active 
participation  In  that  wozk  until  November  8.  1932.  when  his 
f eUow  dtisens  drafted  him  to  serve  as  their  Representative  in 
Congress. 

The  last  days  of  his  life  were  marked  by  severely  painful 
suffering,  but  It  was  characteristic  of  the  man  that  he  en- 
dured them  cheerfully  and  with  no  cconplaint,  sustained  to 
the  end  by  a  trustli^  faith  in  his  Creatcn*. 

There  ure  all  too  few  men  in  the  public  service  with  the 
ability.  Integrity,  patriotism,  and  fine  character  of  Hknit 
ELBBnrSnniB.  His  passing  Is  a  prof  ound  loss  to  this  House, 
to  his  ouistltoents.  and  to  everybody  who  knew  him;  yet  the 
memory  of  his  useful  Ufe  will  remain  a  source  of  inqi^tion. 

W«r«  s  star  qncnched  on  high. 

ftr  agw  would  its  Ut^X, 
Stffl  tnvaUag  downward  fktxn  tbe  Ay. 

ahlaa  en  ofor  mortal  il^Hi. 

So  wtea  a  good  maa  dies; 

Vor  yaaiabefond  our  ken. 
Ite  Ugbt  he  leaves  behind  him  lias 

Along  the  paths  of 


William  P.  Conncry,  Jr. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  _^ 

HON.  GLENN  GRISWOLD 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  23, 1937 

1ST.  GRISWOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Billy  Comnxxt,  Jr.,  Is  gone. 
Brave  soldier,  conscientious  legislator,  merry  trouper,  and 
lovatde  friend.  Gently,  unobtrusively,  he  has  dropped  his 
burdens  by  the  wajrside  of  life  and  gone  to  face  the  last 
h(»1zon  men  may  know — alone  and  unafraid. 

No  man  can  live  one  life  alone.  His  existence  is  woven 
into  many  lives.  Some  be  only  brushes  a  little,  others  he 
changes  materially.  No  man  knows  where  Billy  Conkzby's 
influence  began;  none  may  know  where  it  ends.  Mortal  wis- 
dom is  so  limited  that  it  cannot  comprehend  the  vast  sidiere 
of  a  good  man's  influence.  The  little  thoughts  and  kindly 
acts  that  pluck  the  heartstrings  of  another  being  send  off 
into  eternal  space  a  tone  so  beautiful  that  ever  after  it  re- 
mains enshrined  in  the  high  soul  of  some  man. 

On  the  floor  of  the  House  and  in  committee  room  BnxT 
CoMNERY  fought  the  battle  of  the  underprivileged — speaking 
for  those  whose  voice  was  so  low  they  could  not  be  heard 
above  the  din  of  the  great  struggle  for  power,  privilege,  and 
wealth.  He  was  the  advocate  of  the  weak  and  downtrodden. 
He  gave  to  mankind  all  he  had  to  give — the  priceless  gift 
of  self. 

The  silent  "bourne  from  whence  no  traveler  returns"  will 
be  less  fearful  now  with  Billy  there. 

We,  the  company  of  your  comrades  who  still  await  the  final 
assembly  call,  stand  at  attention  and  salute  you.  Pass  on. 
brave  American,  and  be  rewarded  with  the  distinguished 
service  cross  of  the  Great  Commander  of  the  Universe. 


William  P.  Connery,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  E.  E.  COX 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  23, 1937 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  THE  RAILWAY  LABOB  OBOANI- 

ZATIONS 


Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  resolution 
adopted  by  the  railway  labor  organizations  on  the  death  of 
our  late  comrade,  William  Conner y,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts: 

In  the  death  of  Congressman  William  P.  Connert,  Jr^  of  the 
Seventh  Massachuaetts  Congressional  District,  the  railroad  work- 
eFB  of  America  have  lost  one  of  their  most  valued  friends.  He  has 
«Iways  supported  legislation  calculated  to  aid  those  who  toll,  and 
his  passing  saddens  the  hearts  of  the  millions  of  American  wOTk- 
era  for  whom  he  so  valiantly  fought  both  In  and  out  of  the  Hails 
of  Omgress. 

Congressman  Conioekt  was  always  "right"  on  Issues  affecting  the 
woiters.  He  has  consistently  been  on  the  side  of  labw  in  every 
legislative  battle:  he  refused  to  be  cajoled  or  coerced;  be  stood 
like  a  rock  for  the  principles  he  believed  to  be  right.  In  the  face 
of  almost  overwhelming  opposition  he  has  defended  by  voice  and 
vote  every  proposal  to  bring  a  larger  measure  of  the  good  things 
of  America  to  the  underprlvUeged.  the  underpaid,  and  the  doiwn- 
trodden. 

Probably  the  most  outstanding  achievements  of  Ccmgreasman 
OoHiixsT'8  career  was  his  part  in  the  passage  of  the  amended  BaU- 
wmy  Labor  Act  and  the  Wagner-Connery  Labor  Relatloos  Act. 
n^cta  gave  to  American  workers  the  right  to  orgmniae.  Those 
remarkable  documents  told  the  employers  of  America  that  henoe- 
forth  their  employees  were  free  men.  free  to  join  the  union  of 


their  eholee.  ttm  to  bazgaln  coUecUvely  for  the  betterment  of 
their  working  conditions. 

When  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  declared  the  Wagner- 
Ooanery  lAbor  BelatUma  Act  to  be  constitntlanal.  nii^riiiwii 
CoinmT  was  one  at  the  hl^)plest  men  in  America,  and  otlter 
worlcers  reJcAced  with  him  and  realised  that  his  untiring  efforts 
In  securing  the  pa— agw  or  the  Icglslatlao  had  been  rewardad  with 
Tietarx^-nat  ooij  in  OoagrsaB  but  in  the  taigheat  eonzt  of  tiM 
land. 

Congressman  ComoBT  was  not  satisfied  to  be  with  the  wortun 
"most  of  the  tUne'*;  h»  was  consistently  on  their  side,  always 
lighting  for  econnmiff  democracy. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  raflway  labor  otgaalaatlans 
•Ignatory  hereto,  in  Washington.  O.  C.  this  17th  day  of  June. 
1037,  eiEtend  to  Mrs.  Cannery  and  other  member*  of  Ooogresa- 
man   Comnar^   family   the  sincere   sympathy   of   tlie   railroad 
workers  of  Amertoa.    We  know  they  wm  find  solace  In  the  kno««- 
•dge  that  those  who  knew  -Bux"  GomnBT  best— loved  him  moat. 
S.  J.  Ifenion.  president.  Order  oi  Railroad  Telegraphers; 
A.  O.  Wharton,  president.  International  Aasodatioa  of 
liachlnlsts:    J.    A.    Franklin,    president,    Ihtematlanal 
Brotherliood  of  Boilermakers,  iron  Ship  Builders,  and 
Hypers;    Roy  Horn,  president.  International   Brother- 
hood of  Blartowntthe,  Drop  l^Mrgers,  and  Helpers;  L.  M. 
Wlckleln.   vice   preeideiit.   Sheet  Metal   Workers  Intw- 
natlonal     Association;     Felix     H.     Knight,     president. 
Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  America;  C.  J.  McGloan. 
vice  president.  International  Brotherhood  at  Electrical 
Workers;    J.    T.    McNamara.    president,    Intematkmal 
Brotherhood  of  Firemen  and   OUos;    O.  M.  Harrison, 
president,    Brotherhood    of    Railway    and    Steamship 
Clerks,   Freight   Handlers,    Eicpress   and   Statlcm    Bn- 
ployees;  F.  H.  FIjoedal,  president.  Brotherhood  of  Main- 
teiumoe    of    Way    Emidoyees;    A.    B.    Lyon,    president. 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen;  James  J.  Drianey. 
president.  NaUonal   Organization  Masters.  Mates,   and 
PUots;  8.  J.  Hogan.  president.  National  Marine  Engi- 
neers Beneficial  Association;  John  R.  Owens,  secretary- 
treasinvr.  International  Longshoremen's  Association. 


Henry  Elbert  Stubbs 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  E.  CARTER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Hbmst 
SiUBsa,  late  a  Representative  from  California 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  with  extreme  pleasure 
that  I  could  be  among  the  flict  to  greet  my  good  friend  and 
neighbor,  Hdoit  Elbibt  Stubbs,  of  Santa  Maria,  Calif.,  on 
his  entry  into  this  House;  recently  It  was  with  the  de^?est 
sorrow  that  I  had  to  say  good-bye  to  this  dear  friend.  There 
was  no  hesitancy  or  embarrassment  on  his  part  in  our  last 
good-byes,  for  as  hopeful  as  we  all  tried  to  appear,  our  good 
minister  friend  knew  that  his  physical  work  here  was  fin- 
ished. However,  his  good  deeds  and  spiritual  infi^tffrM?f>  will 
remain. 

AHhon^  knowing  for  many  months  that  his  dasrs  here 
were  numbered.  HnntT  Stubbs  carried  on  as  he  had  always 
done  in  his  quiet  and  efficient  manner.  He  would  not  desert 
his  constituents  and  friends  back  home,  but  continued  with 
his  good  work  here  until  the  day  <a  his  last  sleep.  While 
he  was  a  man  at  quiet,  onassuming  disposition,  he  was  very 
effective  In  his  work  and  ever  kept  ccmstantly  before  him  the 
best  interests  not  only  of  his  own  constituents  but  of  the 
people  of  his  State  and  of  the  NaU<m.  With  shicere  earnest- 
ness and  devoti(«  to  the  trust  the  people  had  reposed  in 
him— «  trust  that  he  never  in  the  least  betrayed-^»e  kept 
constantly  and  tenaciously  at  his  work.  TO  know  him  was 
to  appreciate  the  real  lorable,  hard-working  strai^it  shooter, 
who  never  relinquished  that  ^iritual  faith  which  he  brought 
with  him  into  the  Halls  of  Congress.  With  his  passing  on, 
the  State  of  CaUf  omhi  lost  a  distinguished  and  lovable 
citizen,  and  the  memory  of  Hehkt  Stubbs  will  loog  remain 
with  ua. 


AYkitiM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAKES 
HON.  MATTHEW  J.  MERRITT 

OF  NEW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  22. 1937 

Mr.  MERRITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  McCormack  bffl  (B.  B. 
6107)  authorizing  the  ezpansim  of  the  Aviation  Raaerves 
of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps,  and  enlarghw  the 
aviation  divisicms  of  the  Coast  Ghiard  and  the  Mitloiial 
Guard  is  one  of  the  far-reaching  taiUs  Introduced  in  this 
session  of  Congress  tm  aviation  and  should  have  the  sup- 
port of  not  only  the  Congress,  but  the  people  as  well,  be- 
cause it  is  for  the  eypanrion  of  one  of  our  newest  and  in- 
creasing important  branches  of  national  defense. 

Under  the  National  Defense  Act  passed  iqr  Congres  in 
1920,  the  Army.  Navy.  Marine  Corps.  Coast  Ouaid,  and 
National  Ouard  are  together  the  foundation  of  our  national- 
defense  structure  and  any  and  all  bills  affecting  them  to- 
gether are  for  the  protection  of  our  country. 

The  practical  method  to  Increase  our  aviation  branches  of 
national  defense  is  by  increasing  the  Reserve  sections, 
thereby  eliminating  the  tremendous  cost  of  100,000  Regulars, 
but  a  Reserve  force  of  that  many  pilots  working  on  a  sched- 
ule of  revolving  training  periods  would  give  this  country 
a  thoroughly  trained  Reserve  force  for  defensive  protection 
at  all  times. 

Some  of  the  hnportanft  factors  of  the  McCormack  bill  are. 
first,  all  Army.  National  Ouard.  and  (Hganlzed  Reserve  flying 
fields  to  be  enlarged  where  needed;  second,  all  shore  faciU- 
ties  of  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Coast  Guard  shall 
be  ei}larged,  and  there  shall  be  built  new  shore  fadhtiea 
where  necessary. 

To  study  Ughter-than-air  ships  to  learn  whether  they  are 
practical  for  miUtary  and  naval  use  m  time  of  war.  or  to 
prove  beyond  a  question  of  doubt  their  uses  for  commercial 
purposes,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  by  this  bill.  Is  author- 
ized to  build  two  hghter-than-ah  ships  for  training  purposes 
and  to  increase  the  lighter-than-air  personnel. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Unicm  of  the  United  States  is  the 
sponsor  of  the  McCormack  bill  and  is  to  be  commended  tot 
hi^ily  for  its  action  to  further  strengthen  this  important 
arm  of  national  defense. 

I  Intend  to  give  my  active  support  for  the  passage  of  this 
bin  and  win  support  all  moves  that  America  may  be  thor- 
oughly prepared  to  defend  the  country  at  all  times,  not 
caught  unprepared  like  we  were  in  the  last  war. 


Warren  J.  Daffey 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

HON.  JAMES  G.  POLK 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  26. 1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  WABanf  J. 
DuwxT,  late  a  Representative  from  Ohio 

Mr.  POLK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  to  serve  dur- 
ing the  Seventy-third  and  Seven^-fourtii  Congresses  witii 
Hon.  WABSKir  J.  Duvrrr,  who  so  ably  represented  the  Ninth 
Congressional  District  of  Ohio  during  those  sessions,  and  I 
wish  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  his  fine,  iiwii»i«ifh  botv- 
loe.  He  was  truly  a  friend  of  man.  No  matter  how  busy 
he  was  with  his  own  duties  and  reqxmsibilitieB,  he  was 
•Iwepi  ready  and  willing  to  lend  abtiping  hand  to  otbers. 
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He  WM  three  times  called  to  the  pabUc  service,  first  ss  % 
member  of  the  eightieth  General  AasemUy  of  Ohio.  1913-14; 
next  as  a  soember  of  Toledo  City  CknxncU;  1917-18:  snd 
finally  to  the  Congress  of  the  noited  States  ^vhere  he  served 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  from  lifardi  4.  1933,  to  the 
time  of  his  death  on  July  7, 1936,  having  been  dteeted  to  the 
Seventy-third  and  reelected  to  the  Seventy-fourth  Con- 
gresses. 

Wamuqt  J.  Dcmr  was  a  deep  student  of  public  affairs 
and  he  was  ever  zealous  In  caring  for  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  Ninth  Ccmgressional  District  of  Ohio,  whom  he 
loved  so  much. 

An  ardent  supporter  of  the  Democratic  Party,  his  voice 
was  often  heard  in  par^  councils. 

His  life  was  terminated  while  he  was  yet  at  the  post  of 
duty.  He  fought  a  good  fight;  he  kept  the  faith;  he  has 
completed  his  course. 

His  few  faults  we  write  upon  the  shifting  sands  in  order 
that  the  changing  tides  may  bear  them  out  into  eternity; 
hte  many  virtues  we  engrave  upon  the  tablets  of  love  and 
memcHT  that  they  may  be  ever  remembered. 


Death  of  Former  Kepresentative  Franklin  W.  Fort, 

of  New  Jersey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  L.  O'NEILL 

or  NSW  jsasET 
TiieMlay.  June  22, 1937 

Mr.  GVKILL  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speako*.  a  useful  life 
has  ended.  For  the  6  years  from  1934  to  1930  the  district 
which  I  now  represent  sent  to  the  Congress  the  late  Honor- 
able Franklin  W.  Fort,  of  East  Orange,  N.  J.  Those  of  Us 
colleagues  who  are  stQl  in  the  House  recall  his  taking  leave 
of  his  service  here  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  United 
States  Senator  and  many  of  them  knew  him  even  before  his 
membership  in  this  body.  They  share  the  sottow  of  his 
family  and  his  friends. 

Mr.  Fort  first  came  to  Washington  in  Qovemment  service 
as  a  "daUar-a-yetf  man**  in  the  Food  Administration  dur- 
ing the  World  War,  under  the  supervision  of  former  Presi- 
dent Herbert  Hoover.  His  friendship  for  and  his  confidence 
in  his  f (xmer  chief  continued  through  all  the  years  and  dur- 
ing the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Hoover  Congressman  Fort  was 
among  those  who  were  his  counselors. 

Worthy  son  of  a  worthy  sire.  Franklin  W.  Fort  added 
new  luster  and  honor  to  an  eminently  worthy  name.  We 
reconcile  our  grief  that  so  useful  and  needed  a  character 
should  be  removed  from  the  scene  of  things  in  our  knowl- 
edge that  his  puMic  career  will  be  an  inspiration  to  the 
^Mwirtwg  young  people  of  the  Ni^ion. 


Botatkm  of  Rcsenre  Oflkers  in  the  C.  C  C  Camps 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

OF  OKU^OMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdo]/.  June  24, 19Z7 

ORSN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  «ctend  my  own 
in  the  RaooiB  on  the  subject  of  Rotation  of  Reserve 
Oflloers  in  the  C.  C.  C.  Camps,  I  inchide  the  following  letter 
written  by  a  Member  d  Congress  in  opposition  to  the  recent 
War  Department  ruling:  also  a  letter  from  the  Department 
showing  their  attitude  thereon  and  a  table  of  facts  prepared 
by  myself: 


Jem  94,  1837. 
TlM  TawBoan  or  tbs  Vmao  Stats, 

The  White  Houmc. 
UmtM  Mm.  Pbbhsrt:  Wltli  further  reference  to  the  opposition 
ct  the  OUahoma  delegation  In  Congress  to  the  recent  War  De- 
partment ortler  requiring  rotation  In  the  services  of  Beaerre  offi- 
cers asBlgned  to  active  duty  with  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps, 
we  enclose  a  brief  showing  a  comparison  of  efficiency  and  effective- 
ness of  administering  the  C.  C.  C.  as  between  a  rotation  system 
anrf  a  permanent  system  for  Reserve  officers. 

The  facts  are  an  analysis  of  our  findings,  which  represent 
perHon^l  visits  to  164  C.  C.  C.  camps  and  information  obtained 
by  investigating  the  records  of  the  camps  visited. 

The  rotation  policy  does  such  damage  to  the  C.  O.  O.  program 
that  many  of  us  in  Congress  who  are  strong  in  our  support  for 
the  maintenance  of  such  a  program  do  not  feel  that  the  program 
will  be  worth  while  If  subjected  to  executive  orders  which  bear 
such  evident  injury  to  the  program. 

We  feel  that  this  War  Department  order  breaks  faith  with 
Congress. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ltlk  H.  Borkn.  M.  O, 
Jed  Johnson,  M.  C, 
Committee  Acting  for  Oklahoma  Delegation  in  CongresM. 

RXFLT  TO  PaOTEST   DntZCTED   TO   THX   PrZSIDKIIT  BT   THX   ObXAHOMA 

Delegation 

EicxBCBNCT  Conservation  Wobk, 

OmcE  or  THE  DnacTOX, 
WashiTigton,  D.  C,  June  21,  1937. 
Hbn.  Ltls  H.  Bobxn, 

Houae  o/  Representatives.  WashingUm.  D.  O. 

Dear  Mr.  Borrn:  The  Joint  communication  from  yourself  and 
Congressman  Johnson,  addressed  to  the  President,  has  been  re- 
ferred to  this  office  by  the  White  House  for  reply,  in  that  it  per- 
tains to  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  It  is  noted  that  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Oklahoma  delegation  unanimity  of  opin- 
ion was  reached  in  opposition  to  the  recent  War  Department  order 
requiring  rotation  in  the  services  of  Reserve  officers  assigned  to 
active  duty  with  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 

In  reply  you  are  advised  that  under  date  of  May  13.  1937.  the 
War  Department  Issued  a  communication  entitled,  "Training  of 
Reserve  officers  on  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  duty."  This  com- 
munication at  directive  came  to  my  attention  on  May  35.  1937, 
on  which  date  I  wrote  to  the  War  Department  asking  for  certain 
lnf(»Tnatlon  outlined  in  four  tables  so  that  I  might  better  vis- 
ualize the  conditions  which  might  prevail  if  the  directive  of  May 
13,  1937,  was  actually  put  into  practice.  You  will  find  attached 
cc^y  of  my  letter  of  May  25.  1937,  addressed  to  The  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral. War  Department,  Washington.  D.  C. 

The  War  Department  was  requested  to  Issue  supplemental  in- 
structions which  woiild  prevent  any  action  on  the  directive  of 
May  13,  1937,  for  at  least  2  months,  in  order  that  we  might 
endeavor  to  analyze  Just  what  effect  the  adoption  and  practice 
of  the  directive  of  May  13  might  have  on  Uie  corps. 

On  May  27,  1937,  I  conferred  with  Oen.  BCalin  Craig,  Chief  of 
Staff.  War  Department,  and  Brig.  Gen.  George  P.  Tyner,  War  De- 
partment representative  for  Emergency  Conservation  Work,  and 
also  with  the  President's  military  aide.  Colonel  Watson.  To  them 
I  outlined  my  fear  that  the  provisions  of  the  directive  of  May  13. 
1937,  would  seriously  impair  the  efficiency  and  the  morale  of  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  General  Craig  assured  me  that  my 
apprehension  on  that  score  was  unfovmded  and  that  the  matter 
would  be  worked  out  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  have  any  111  effects 
upon  the  operation  of  the  corps. 

Following  this  conference,  the  directives  of  the  War  Department 
of  May  28  and  29.  1937,  were  issued,  which  somewhat  modified  the 
terms  of  the  directive  of  May  13,  1937,  and  carried  the  provision 
that  no  Reserve  ofBcer  without  at  least  6  months'  experience  in  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  would  be  placed  in  ctxnmand  oL  a 
company  of  the  same. 

Until  we  receive  the  information  and  figures  asked  for  In  our 
letter  of  May  35,  1937,  to  the  War  Department,  we  shsJl  be  unable 
to  reach  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  what  the  actual  situation 
may  be. 

Slncerdy  yours, 

J.  J.  McKmo,  Acting  Dtreetor. 


A  Bejet  SHOwnro  Coicparison  or  EmciZNCT  and  BrrEC'rivRWEaB  ov 
ABMXNjsTEaoio  C.  C.  C.  Unsbr  Rotation  and  Pbrmanemct 

TTNDKR    ROTATION 

Reserve  officers  assigned  6  to  18  months.    Period,  1933-84. 

Education:  Average  per  company  of  240  men  of  5  subjects,  cov- 
ering 6  hours  or  30  hours  per  week,  with  an  average  attendance 
of  30. 

Religion:  Average  nimiber  of  services  held  In  camp.  2  per  month; 
average  number  attending  per  month.  250. 

Accidents:  Average  number  accidents  per  1,000.  based  on  work- 
ing days  (loss  of  time  accidents),  11. 

Venereal  diseases:  4-month  period,  58  cases  out  of  3.000;  May 
1036,  11  cases  out  of  3.000  men;  1935.  75  cases. 

Discharges:  Honorable  discharges  given  to  boys  for  purpose  of 
accepting  employment.  7  out  of  3,000  men  per  month,  1934;  for 
month  of  May  1934  out  oC  3,000  »»^.n  13:  dishonorable  discharges. 
May  1934.  IS. 
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1035  (4  months),  ITS. 

Finance:  Poet  to  Oovemment  10XI-S5.  appgoalmataiy  SUMO  par 
each  turn-over;  that  la.  each  time  a  compaoy  iw»ni»iMiH«y  was 
relieved  and  a  new  one  placed  In  "'"»*"»«n^  nopertlaa  lost, 
broken,  or  otherwise  missing,  according  to  I.  and  L  lepmu  ami 
surveys,  ran  from  eight  to  twtf ve  hundred  doUaim. 

Investigating  boards:  During  period  from  >iic««.^hh  at  C.  O.  O. 
to  1935.  when  Reserve  officers  were  eontinually  balng  rotated,  a 
large  number  of  boards  were  constantly  being  appointed  for  pur- 
poses of  Investlgattng  some  oOlcer  for  ineOclency,  maloonduct.  etc 

mnna  fbrmanenct 

Reserve  officers  assigned  from  6  months  to  tBdeOnlte  period. 
Period:  1935-37. 

Bducation:  Average  per  company.  175  men.  at  35  subjects.  In- 
cluding 8  hours,  or  900  hours  per  week,  wittx  an  average  attend- 
ance at  170. 

BeUglon:  Average  number  of  servloes  hdd  In  camp  per  month, 
8.    Average  ninnber  attending  per  month,  076. 

Accidents:  Avwage  per  1/XM)  men.  based  on  working  days  (loas 
of  time  accidents),  4.15. 

Venereal  diseases:  S-month  period,  SI  cases  out  of  8,000  men;  May 
1087.  1  case  out  of  8.000  men;  1937.  13  cases. 

DlKhatges:  Honorable  discharges  given  to  boys  for  purpose  at 
accepting  employment:  78  out  of  8.000  men  per  month.  For 
month  of  May  1037,  out  of  8,000.  78.  Dishonorable  discharges. 
May  1087.  none. 

Dssertlaos:  1087,  —  months,  61. 

Finance:  Cost  to  Government:  1086-87,  approximately  $8  par 
each  turn-over.  Properties  lost,  broken,  or  otherwlm  nrnUtTip  nua 
from  $1  to  04. 

Investigating  boards:  During  1087  there  has  iwt  been  one  single 
board  of  Investigation  appointed  to  Investigate  any  officer  »"»/"»£ 
the  same  group  at  camps. 


Freedom  and  Responsibility  of  Seamen 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROYAL  S.  COPELAND 

OF  NEW  TOKK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  24  Oegislative  daw  of  Tuesday,  June  IS},  1937 


ARTICUt  ntOM  THB  SBAMXirS  JOOBNAL 


Ift.  COFBLAND.  hb.  President,  I  ask  leave  to  have 
inlnted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rjbcosd  an  article  published 
in  the  Seamen's  Journal  for  June  1937  entitled  "Fteedom 
Implies  Responsibility." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rsoou,  as  foUows: 

(FKxn  the  Seamen's  Journal  for  June  1087] 


)1C  niFUEB  RRSMJMSUILITT 

The  IhtematlQoal  Seamen's  Union  of  America  became  a  unit  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  In  1892.  At  that  time  Ameri- 
can seamen  could  not  strike.  The  law  of  the  land  did  not  per- 
mit seamen  to  quit  their  Jobs,  once  they  had  signed  shlpphig 
articles.  The  penalty  for  striking  was  bitter  and  severe.  The 
local  police  and  the  United  States  marshals  would  "apprehend" 
the  deserters  (strikers),  put  them  in  prison,  and  deliver  them  to 
the  master  when  the  ship  was  ready  to  sail. 

This  was  vlrtuaUy  faitematlonal  law,  because  treaties  between 
the  different  maritime  nations  made  tt  the  duty  of  the  authori- 
ties In  the  respective  countries  to  hunt  and  ciq;>ture  deserting 
(striking)  seamen  everirwhere. 

^  The  American  law  of  1700  providing  for  the  imprtsonment  at 
deserters  remained  practically  unchained  xmtll  the  seamen  or» 
ganlaed  and  enlisted  the  support  <rf  the  American  Fsderatlon  of 
labor  in  the  great  legislative  campaign  to  obtain  for  seamen  the 
right  to  qtilt  ttielr  jobs  (to  strike)  and  repeal  at  the  then  eztoUng 
penalties. 

After  8  years  of  strenuous  campaigning,  backed  by  a  compara- 
tively small  but  loyal  membership,  Ooa^ram  aboilsbed  Imprtson- 
ment for  deeertlon  In  the  coastwise  trade  through  the  act  of 
February  15,  1805,  known  as  the  Magulre  Act. 

The  attempt  then  made  to  alter  the  seaman's  status  from  a 
bondman  to  a  freeman,  to  the  eatent  at  least  at  freedom  from  Im- 
prisonment for  desertion  In  United  States  ports,  was  Immediately 
challenged  by  the  azrcst  at  certain  sesmen  and  their  hnprlsaomeat 
and  subsequent  delivery  to  the  vessel  from  which  they  had  de- 
MTted.  The  Intematlanal  Seamen's  Union  catrled  tlM  issne  thus 
ralasd  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Oonrt.  The  jodgmsaS  at  tlta 
Court  In  the  Arago  case  (no.  804.  October  term.  1S06>. 
on  January  95.  1807.  marked  an  ^oeh  In  the  history  at 
l«Slilatloa.  Tba  Tsssntitng  loDowgd  to  tha  Osdslan  eoverad  a 
flttd  sad  tfearty  ensmpllflad  the  vtsw  xqaaa  whiefc  all  Isglslatinn 


IB  ttie  majority  aptaOaa  ct  the  Omnt  the  old  law.  ss  It  has 
existed  for  centuries,  was  enunciated  without  the  slightest  modi- 
fication or  suggestion  at  change.  In  the  dissenting  opinion  writ- 
ten by  Justice  Harlan  a  new  conception — new  at  least  to  the 
annals  of  maritime  jurlsprudenoe— was  voloed.  and  to  teems  that 
<^uaienged  aU  the  old  Institutions. 

Justice  Harlan's  Ions  minority  (^>lnion  and  the  eonttouod 
acUvity  of  Andrew  Purueeth.  leglsUUve  representottve  at  the 
mtemattonal  Seamen^  Union,  always  badced  to  the  limit  by  the 
Amertean  Ptoderatlon  at  Labor,  soon  taroutftit  further  ramedlal 
le^Mation. 

The  White  Act  of  December  21.  1808.  spedfleally  limited  the 
penalty  for  desertion  In  a  port  of  the  XTnited  States,  or  to  a  for- 
eign port  to  the  domestic  trade  (Canada.  NewfoundlMid.  tlie 
West  Indies,  and  Mexico),  to  forfeiture  of  elothtog  and  wa«M.  It 
also  reduced  the  term  of  Imprisonment  for  desertion  to  other 
foreign  ports  from  8  months  to  not  mors  than  1  nH>nth^  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  and  to  other  respects  lightened  the  pen- 
alties Imposed  upon  ssamen  to  the  merchant  senrlos. 

The  change  made  by  the  White  Act  was  followed  by  other  steps 
to  the  same  direction,  resulting  finally  to  the  entire  »KA'ltti^  of 
the  system  of  tovdluntary  servitude  among  American  sramsn  to 
aU  pnts  and  among  the  seamen  of  all  nations  to  American  poets. 
In  other  words,  the  La  Follette  Act  of  1015  owmpiHt^l  the  vock  of 
freeing  the  seaman.  It  gave  him  the  right  to  quit  his  Job  to 
any  safe  harbor  anywhere  on  earth. 

This  was  accomplished  32  years  ago  and  to  date  not  a  stogie 
maritime  nation  has  followed  the  lead  of  the  United  States,  ifot 
another  nation  has  granted  the  same  right  to  seamen. 

It  Is  a  truism  that  freedom  and  llbsrty  are  not  self-perp^uatlng. 
m  fact,  all  written  history  teaches  us  that  to  the  loi«  run  free- 
dom Is  retained  only  by  men  who  value  It  and  never  by  men 
who  abuss  It. 


The  questkm  that  Is  now  uppeimost  to  ths  minds  of 
have  carried  the  bannsr  dmtog  thsse  eventful  years  Is,  Will 
American  seamen  be  able  to  hold  their  newly  won  fmndnm  or  shall 
we  loee  aQ  theee  glorious  achievements  because  new  and  strange 
voices  are  telltog  us  that  freedom  does  not  la^y  lestwiislMUty. 
that  rights  and  privileges  do  not  carry  corrwepondlng  dutlss  aaid 
obligations? 

Preaching  unity,  theee  strange  new  voices  have  made  Amertean 
ships  the  storm  centers  of  faction  lights  of  astonishing  blttsmsM 
and  vlrulsnoe. 

Promoting  outlaw  strlkss.  att-down  strUBsa.  and  iiiiuiiHam  otiMr 
varieties  of  schemes  to  make  ship  operatkm  unprofitable,  they 
have  declared  blunUy  that  they  wUl  not  submit  to  any  medlMlon 
or  arbitration  laws  that  may  be  enacted  by  Congress  to  ranedy 
this  tototarahle  sttoatlon. 

Sioely  the  uteiwlrtmlng  majority  of  American  swamnn.  who 
earn  their  livelihood  at  sea  and  give  but  little  sttentton  to  all 
this  turmoil,  do  understand  that  to  the  end  they,  and  they  alona, 
will  be  hdd  reqpooalble  for  theee  strange  new  voices  that  now 
so  outrageoody  mlanprsssnt  them. 

The  American  ssamen's  right  to  stnk*  was  granted  by  Oongrsa 
on  the  assumption  that  the  "wards  of  ths  Nation"  had  grown  up 
and  were  fully  able  to  distinguish  between  liberty  and  license. 

Can  we  afford  to  remato  sUent  while  this  sinister  dement  Is 
fanning  the  flame  of  doubt  upon  that  potot? 

Can  we  afford  to  remato  neutral  when  red  alien  kartsisiilp  fti 
actually  jeopardising  our  hard-won  freedom? 

Think  it  over,  brothers!  And  think  hard  I  Remember,  the 
dever  boys  who  preach  unity  and  practice  disruption  are  playing 
a  game  of  marbles  with  your  destiny,  your  frnertmn.  your  AsA  to 
strike!  ^^ 

Silence  means  consent! 


Pore  Food  and  Drug  BUIs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CAROLINE  O'DAY 

OF  NEW  TOmK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  24, 1937 

Mrs,  ODAY.  llr.  Speaker,  on  February  24  I  took  occasion 
to  ask  the  House  what  it  tnterxled  to  do  with  the  mre  food 
and  drug  bOls.  Today  I  wish  to  add  to  my  renuuts  of  that 
date  additional  and,  I  think,  timely  inf<xinati(m. 

The  cavalio-  way  we.  as  resiMnsiUe  repreoentattws  of  oar 
cmstituents,  have  handled  this  legislation  is  a  source  of 
de^  regret  to  me  perKmaDy  and  of  dlsmvolntment  to  mil- 
lions of  our  fellow  ctUaens.  I  continue  to  hear  dally  not 
only  from  tbaee  In  my  State  but  from  aU  over  tbs  country 
on  the  mibieet.  They  adc  what  has  happened  to  ttifs  legis- 
lation, and  I  haye  to  answer,  'Tfothing.'*  At  least  that  was 
mj  answer  ontU  recently,  when  I  becaoie  awwe  o<  la  at- 
tfBDpt  to  fise  Urn 
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•beady  been  noted,  "onlesi  properly  quallflad,  ttmttsd.  sr 
plained."    A  most  helpfol  soggestlan. 


On  the  raemtag  of 
and  i^yalologists  to  tha 


Si.  19S6w  Ttttoally  an 


War  Department  ruling;  also  a  letter  from  tne  Department 
ahfowing  ttaelr  attitude  tbereoa  and  a  table  of  facts  prepared 
by  myaelf : 


jjucnarges:  Honorable  dlscnarges  given  to  boys  for  pxnpoee  ol 
•oceptlng  employment,  7  out  of  3,000  men  per  month.  1934:  for 
month  of  May  1934  out  of  3.000  men.  13;  dishonorable  discharge!. 
Itej  1834.  13. 
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food,  drug,  and  cosmetic  advertising  through  the  medium  of 
legislation  n^ilch  would  dlmlnate  any  and  aU  advertising 
provlalOQS  from  food  and  drug  biOs.  Now  I  have  to  reply 
to  those  who  write  me  that  I  very  much  fear  that  they  will 
be  deprived  of  the  protection  of  effective  control  of  adver- 
tising of  food.  drug,  and  cosmetic  products. 

Most  of  my  constituents  are  interested  in  tegislation  which 
will  protect  the  consumer.  In  my  opinkm  the  consumer  will 
not  receive  the  protection  to  which  he  is  entitled  if  the  regu- 
lation of  advertisiiv  is  turned  over  to  the  Federal  Tn^ 
Commission.  f 

There  are  two  fundamental  objections  to  giving  control 
-4o  the  Federal  lYade  Commission.  Their  cease  and  desist 
procedure  is  not  an  effective  method  of  protecting  the  public 
from  false  advertising,  even  though,  as  nuncued.  it  may  be 
supplemented  by  injunction  proceedings.  Injunction  pro- 
r0»Air%fm  will  uot  protcct  the  consumer  fltnn  advertisements 
which  have  bten  issued,  only  against  repetition  of  false  ad- 
vertlsanents  of  exactly  the  same  kind.  Injunction  will  not 
prevent  falseness  but  win  only  change  the  character  of  the 
falsity  of  advertisement,  if  the  advertiser  is  one  of  those  un- 
aerupnlous  ones  whom  we  are  attempting  to  reach  in  these 
blBs. 

Tlie  second  objection  Is  even  more  serious.  The  Fiederal 
Vrade  Commission  was  set  iq>  as  an  umpire  in  business  dis- 
putes, and  It  Is  not  logical  to  expect  your  imdertaker  to  serve 
you  well  as  a  phjrstcian.  Furthermore,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  has  control  over  the  statements  made  on  the 
label  of  these  products,  and  advertising  Is  only  a  very  effective 
extension  of  the  labeL  The  same  agency  should  regulate 
both. 

It  is  not  necessary  today  to  go  into  the  legalistic  adminis- 
trative (rtijections  to  the  cease-and-desist  procedure  of  the 
Federal  Ttade  Commission,  as  they  have  been  admirably  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Cwmum,  Mr.  MAras.  and  Mr.  Mxurrr  in  the 
"additional  views'*  of  the  report  on  &  5.  the  food  and  drug 
UU,  last  year. 

Its  futility  from  the  point  oi  view  of  consumer  protection 
li  convincingly  demonstrated  in  an  article  in  the  February 
11  issue  of  Advertising  and  Selling,  an  advertising  trade  paper 
of  high  reputation.  The  article  cites  actions  of  the  Federal 
Ttmde  Commission  against  well-known  and  widely  advertised 
patent  mrdiclnw  and  then  shows  from  current  advertising 
tt»  otter  ineffectiveness  of  the  Cnmmteskm's  orders.  All  of 
the  advertiacments  were  taken  from  the  Nashville  Ten- 

Fsttl  Ward.  Wasfatagton  coiiespondent  of  The  Nation,  in  a 
discussion  of  the  advertising  provlslans  of  the  food  and  drug 
taiQ.  pointed  out  in  the  issue  of  February  27  that  the  Nash- 
ville Tteneaean  was  owned  by  a  brother  of  the  Federal  TYade 
Commissioner  who  "lobbied  so  vigorously  last  year  to  keep 
advertising  in  the  Commission'^  hands."  Whether  ot  not 
the  ownership  of  the  paper  had  any  signiflcance,  the  letter 
written  to  Mr.  Ward  bor  the  Federal  TYade  Commissioner  in 
Question  and  published  in  the  May  1  issue  of  The  Nation 
does  have  signifieanoe.  The  Commissioner  attempts  to  prove 
that  his  brother  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  policy  of  the 
Iteshville  Tennessean  at  the  time  the  advertisements  ap- 
peared and  was  not  the  owner  of  the  paper.  He  excuses  the 
inclusion  in  this  ps^ier  of  the  advertisements,  which  were 
appamtly  pubttsued  contrary  to  orders  issued  by  the  Fed- 
eral TVade  Oonmdsilon.  by  saying: 


•Hm  anlmua  teek  of  the  groHly  mlarenraeentaUve  and  unfair 
WBjm  article  le  imUmtfw!  by  the  further  fact  that  advertlaementa 
atmllar  to  ttuae  In  queetton  appeazed  In  a  large  number  of  other 
aewspopen  and  perlodlcala  throughout  the  oountry. 

Certainly  thia  is  an  admission  on  the  part  of  the  Fedoal 
Ttade  Commission  that  their  procedure,  itself,  is  comxdetely 
and  whoUy  ineffective,  even  if  their  motives  are  of  the 
highest. 

Mr.  Ward  published  his  reply  to  this  letter  in  the  same 
issue  td  The  Nation.  He  wrote,  in  part: 

Mr.  X>avti  la  dlln^iiuoua  when  he  etates  thaS  etmllar  adver- 
tiaemente  appeared  m  noenpepera  and  pertocUeala  throoghoat  the 
eoontiy.  Tlie  aMerttnn  la  qiuantttattvely  but  not  qualttattvely 
tme.  tHe  advetttanenta  m  aueetlen  and  the  others  I  f oimd 
la  eunoMt  leauae  of  the  ItaehTlue  Tmneeeeaa  are  oartalBly  to  be 
foand  te  a  peas  oMMgr  pubUoattoBS,  bus  I  venkoM  to  think  tba^ 


are  the  *»rnm  publlcatlone  that  responded  afflrmatlTely  to  the 
letten  aent  out  in  1935  by  William  P.  Jacobs,  of  Jacobs'  BellglouB 
Lists  and  the  Institute  of  Medicine  BAanufacturers,  urging  "oxir 
buslneoB  friends"  to  get  after  the  newspapers  and  make  them  light 
the  Tugwell  bill  and  fight.  In  partlciilar.  to  keep  control  of  adver- 
tising In  the  ^deral  Trade  Cixnmlsslon.  They  definitely  are  not 
advertlaements.  acceptable  to  such  papers  as  the  New  York  Times 
or  the  8t.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

He  summarizes  the  case  against  the  Federal  Tfade  Com- 
mission by  stating: 

It  seems  to  me  that  Ifr.  Dcvls.  instead  of  framing  the  protest 
he  has  written,  would  have  done  better  to  attempt  to  explain 
why  Federal  Trade  Oxrunlsslon  control  of  advertising  has  been  a 
flop;  why  the  worst  frriUds  In  the  food-and-<'Jxig  racket  are  fight- 
ing to  keep  advertising  control  vested  in  the  Federal  Trade  Ck»n- 
ml88i<m:  and  why.  when  Mr.  Jacobs  urged  his  dependents  and 
constituents  to  write  letters  to  Congressmen  to  that  same  end. 
he  urged  that  copies  be  sent  to  Mr.  Ewln  Davis,  who  waa  then 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Chairman. 

The  attitude  of  the  Federal  Trade  Cmnmission  as  an 
umpire  in  business  disputes  is  shown  from  its  record  to  be 
extremely  friendly  to  some  of  those  whose  advertising  is 
most  objectionable.  Another  article  in  The  Nation,  this  one 
by  Henry  Lewis,  gives  further  evidence  of  this  attitude.  I 
quote  from  the  issue  of  April  24: 

Just  how  effectively  the  Commission  might  be  expected  to 
crack  down  can  be  surmised  from  the  story  of  its  tender  dealings 
with  Dr.  C.  A.  Constantlne.  The  Cotomisslon  apparently  was  not 
aware  of  Dr.  Constantlne's  activities,  for  it  did  nothing  to  put  an 
end  to  them.  It  was  the  Post  Office  Department  which  finally 
stepped  in  and  issued  a  fraud  order  reqiiirlng  Constantlp^  ^  cease 
operation  of  his  mall-order  business.  But  that  Is  not  ,,iie  whole 
story.  In  the  course  of  the  inquiry  the  good  doctor  introdiued  a 
testimonial  letter  as  evidence  of  his  own  stalwart  character  and 
of  the  sterling  worth  of  his  cure  for  pyorrhea.  The  letter  appears 
below: 

TwatMAL  Tbaos  Comcissioir. 
WaahingUm,  D.  C.  AprU  29,  1931. 

Dbab  Db.  COMBTAMTm:  The  pyorrhea  treatment  was  duly  re- 
ceived, and  I  very  much  appre<^ate  your  kindness  in  sending  it 
with  your  ccMnpliments.  However,  as  the  members  of  the  special 
board  have  made  a  rule  for  themselves  not  to  accept  gifts  from 
a  party  while  his  matter  is  still  pending  before  them.  I  am 
returning  the  cheA  herewith. 

I  have  delayed  writing  for  a  few  days  imtll  I  should  have  time 
to  try  out  and  report  upon  your  treatment.  I  have  been  using 
It,  as  per  directions,  and  find  It  really  wonderfid.  I  have  never 
seen  anything  like  it.  My  giuns  stopped  bleeding  overnight  and 
began  at  once  to  improve  noticeably  In  the  matter  of  soreness  and 
i^onglnees.  While  my  case  ia  not  bad.  I  would  go  to  the  dentist 
In  Seattle  aboxxt  every  6  montbs  for  a  few  weeks  of  treatment. 
^lifiTtg  fYHTi"***"  table  salt  between  times,  as  that  seemed  more 
efllcaclous  than  any  of  the  varied  and  sundry  dentrifices  tried  and 
discarded  in  their  turn. 

I  have  noted  another  effect  upon  me,  although  It  may  be  my 
Imagination;  that  Is,  that  yoxir  treatment  so  penetrates  the  gmns 
and  makes  them  feel  so  fine — with  an  agreeable  taste,  moieovor— 
that  I  do  not  crave  for  tobacco  or  a  cigar  as  I  had  been  doing. 
I  am  pleasantly  surprised  at  times  to  find  I  have  gone  several 
hours  without  even  thinking  about  tobacco,  something  quite 
unusoal.  I  am  wondering  if  my  gums,  saturated  with  nicotine, 
have  not  been  calling  for  more. 

ru  drop  you  a  line  when  I've  ctnnpleted  the  course  of  treat- 
ment, and  well  see  then  how  it  holds  up. 

Again  t**^^T«*f«"g  you  for  your  courtesy,  and  with  best  wishes. 
I  am. 

Cltub  If.  Hadlst. 

Up  Hadley  is  a  member  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commlsslon'e 
Special  Board  of  InvestlgaUon.  His  letter  reveals  a  susoepUbillty 
to  the  claims  of  patent-medldne  dispensers  hardly  fitting  In  a 
presumably  scientific  Investigator;  aside  from  that,  his  solicitude 
for  Dr.  Constantlne  Is  all  too  revealing  an  indication  of  the 
tenderness  with  which  the  Commission  handles,  for  example,  a 
big  drug  manufacturer  like  the  Bayer  Co. 

Back  m  1034,  when  Bayer  was  no  longer  enjoying  Its  monopoly 
of  the  aspirin  Inislnesa  because  of  patent  expirations,  the  com- 
pany was  straining  desperately  to  preserve  Its  excl\islve  market 
and  to  protect  Its  ridiculously  high  prices.  Bayer  aspirin,  the 
company  advertised,  was  the  one  and  only  original  aspirin — or 
words  to  that  effect.  It  did  not  depress  the  heart.  It  did  not 
upset  the  stomach.  It  was  perfectly  harmless,  one  tablet  would 
put  you  to  sleep.  "Anyone  can  take  Bayer  aspirin"  the  ads 
boasted,  the  Implication  being  that  If  you  took  any  other  kind 
of  aspirin  you  did  so  at  your  own  risk. 

Other  manufacturers  who  were  struggling  to  get  a  foothold  In 
the  market  complained,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  had 
to  do  something  about  it.  But  no  one  could  have  asked  for 
more  thoughtful  consideration.  Sparing  the  con4)any  the  em- 
barrassment of  a  public  trial  aiKi  dispensing  entirely  with  evi- 
dence and  «*»M*«Tt|f  of  fact,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Issued 
a  "oonMrnt"  cease-and-desist  order  against  the  Bayer  Co.  which 
waa  a  model  of  reetralnt  and  indirection.  The  CommlssUm  or- 
.dared  the  '^~«r»"y  to  stop  *r*^*"g  such  representatlona  as  have 
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aii«ady  been  soted,  "mitai  property  quaUfled.  baatted.  or 
BtalBed."    A  most  helpful  eoggestloB. 

'jiatthe  OommlsBlon  went  even  further;  It  stlixilated  that 
•nothing  In  this  order  ehaU  be  ooBstrued  aa  preventing  the  re- 
spondent from  making  proper  therapeutic  dalms  or  recommenda- 
tions which  are  baaed  on  reputable  medical  opinion  or  reoogntaed 
medical  or  pharmaceutical  literature." 

The  article  goes  on  to  give  additional  examines  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  toward  certain 
nostrums,  and  gives  examples  presented  as  cures  for  rheuma- 
tism—Benton's  Hydrodn  Tablets,  Allenru  Capsules,  and 
SlsBon's  Formula  Tablets.  Nos.  1.  3.  and  S.    Mr.  Lewis  says: 

•  *  *  The  Oommlsslan  simply  Instructed  the  manufacttirera 
to  qualify  their  advertising  dalms  by  limiting  them  esdnslvcly  to 
cases  of  ihexunatism  caused  by  excessive  uric  acid.  This  order, 
misleading  as  It  is  to  the  ccmsumer  who  doeent  know  whether  his 
rheumatism  Is  catised  by  uric  acid  or  sunspots.  would  be  bad 
enough  tf  the  theory  that  rheimiatlsm  Is  caused  by  exoees  urle 
acid  had  been  established.  On  the  contrary,  the  causative  role  cf 
uric  add  Is  today  more  obsctuv  than  ever. 

When  Renton'e  Bydrocln  Tktblets  came  on  the  market  In  ieS9. 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  clamped  down  on  them  Imme- 
diately, for  In  common  with  Slsson's  Tablets  they  contained 
clnchcmhen.  a  drug  which  dangeroxisly  affects  the  Uver.  The  man- 
ufacturer had  to  revise  his  labels,  but  was  required  only  to  restrict 
his  advertising  claims  to  those  conditions  caused  by  uric  add. 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  has  repeatedly  pointed  out 
that  "It  Is  the  consensus  of  present-day  medical  opinion  that  none 
of  these  oondftl""*,  with  the  exception  of  gout.  Is  duo  to  excessive 
uric  add."    The  Commission  knew  the  Administration's  stand. 

What  has  been  the  Inevitable  result  of  such  forbearance?  The 
American  jft^**^^  Association  reports  that  In  1933  Benton's  Hyd- 
rodn Tablets  caused  at  least  six  deaths.  And  in  a  letter  to  Peri- 
odical Publlihers,  dated  Decembor  27.  1988.  the  National  Better 
Business  Bureau  reports  that  when  information  concerning  tte 
A  M  A 's  mvestlgatlon  of  this  death-dealing  product  waa  ccmveyed 
to  the  mantifacturer,  "the  compimy  replied  that  It  was  conducting 
its  advertising  in  accordance  with  a  stipulation  executed  with  the 
Federal  Ttade  Commission." 

If  Turther  proof  Is  needed,  it  is  found  in  the  May  9  issue 
of  The  Nation  in  another  article  by  Mr.  Ward.  Not  the  least 
discouraging  of  the  facts  brought  to  life  by  Mr.  Ward  Is  a 
revelation  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  its  efforts 
to  arrogate  to  itself  exclusive  ccmtrol  of  the  food,  drug,  and 
cosmetic  advertising,  is  seriously  hampering  the  work  of 
the  other  Government  agencies  that  are  acting  in  the  con- 
sumer's behalf.  His  article  in  the  B«ay  9  issue  of  The  Nation 
may  well  be  called  "Standardizing  Fraud."  He  starts  his 
article  by  asking  the  followiiig  question: 
-  Did  you  know  that  yoor  Government,  which  throuf^  the  Post 
Office  Department,  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  end  the 
S.  B  O.  attempts  to  keep  you  out  of  the  dutches  of  varlous^pos 
of  knavee  and  thieves,  also  mslnUlns  an  agency  engaged  m 
standardising  and  licensing  fraud? 

He  answers  the  question  by  saying: 

Let  me  introduce  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  then  go  on 
to  tell  you  somf^>'<»g  of  what  has  become  of  this  agency  which 
Woodrow  Wilson  wished  upon  the  Itotlonln  1914.     ^^ 

The  particular  section  of  the  Federal  Trade  CommlsBlon  that  la 
engaged  In  standardizing  and  licensing  fraud  Is  Its  (^teclal  Board 
of  niveetlgatlon,  eetabUahed  In  1939.     •     •     • 

It  Is  fair  to  skip  over  an  the  othK'  dlvtelcms  and  concentrate 
attention  on  the  Special  Boanl  of  Inveetlgatlon.  The  spirit  of 
the  whole  Oonunlsslon  is  admirably  Illustrated  In  the  operations 
of  the  Special  Board,  and  It  Is  the  nerve  center  of  the  Commis- 
sion's fl^t  to  see  that  any  new  food  and  drug  leglslatloB  ooatalns 
a  provision  reserving  control  of  advertising  to  the  Commission 
and  keeping  It  away  from  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

The  help  the  Federal  Ttade  Commission  has  extended  to  flim- 
flam artists  Is  of  two  sorts— formal  and  Informal.  The  informal 
type  comprises  the  maintenance  of  a  kind  of  tipster  sorloe  for 
the  latter-day  medicine  men.  Other  Federal  agencies,  proceeding 
against  these  qiiacks.  find  when  they  come  to  grips  with  them 
that  thetr  own  and  the  public's  foes  have  been  forewarned  and 
prepared  for  the  combat.  The  quacks  show  a  strange  familiarity 
with  the  details  of  the  case  which  the  Government  agency  has 
built  up  against  them,  and  are  prepared  to  obfuscate.  If  not  meet, 
each  point  In  It.  Then  there  are  the  testimonials.  In  an  aston- 
ishing number  of  cises  nostrum  makers  pluck  out  of  their  flies 
and  slap  down  before  the  examiners  testimonials  recdved  from 
one  or  more  of  the  men  to  whom  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  entrusted  the  )ob  of  checking  up  on  ]ust  such  "cxires." 

Mr.  Ward  gives  as  an  example  of  the  informal  type  of  aid, 
the  case  of  Daggett  k  Ramsdell's  cold  cream.  According 
to  Bf(r.  Ward,  this  cold  cream  is  supposed  to  contain  eolkridal 
gold,  which  is  supposed  to  make  it  superior  to  any  other  cold 
cream.  Mr.  Ward  tdls  the  story  of  a  meeting  called  by  the 
Special  Board  «f  iBifestigatiao  in  tha  foUowfeoc  vorda: 


On  the  raemliv  of  Mm^  9S.  1996^  vfttuaOy  aH  ttie  tq^ 
and  i^yalolaglsta  ta  the  Qovemment  departments  were  Invited  to 
a  meetmg  sponsored  by  the  Special  Board  of  Investtgatton.  ttaara 
to  hear  a  Dr.  F.  8.  Macy  lecture  on  ooU<rfdaI  chemistry.  It  toraed 
oat  to  be  a  lecture  on  the  woadoful  properties  of  ooOoldBl  geld 
when  used  in  face  creama.  I  am  aasared-by  eome  of  the  sdeatlMs 
who  attended  that  Dr.  Macy  waa  able  to  t^  them  a  great  maay 
things  about  colloidal  chemistry  that  they  did  not  know— and  do 
not  know  today.  It  seems,  aoowdlng  to  a  transcript  of  T».  Maeyli 
address,  that  eoHoldal  gold  has  a  remarkable  relatloMihlp  to  fwrtnlne 
beauty;  ita  moleculee  borrow  right  down  Into  the  ekln  and  dsposIS 
It  on  the  surface  where  It  can  be  wiped  right  off.  But  before 
hoisting  a  bit  of  dirt  up  to  the  epidermis  they  carefuUy  wipe  all 
the  little  germs  off  it.  Dr.  Macy  dldnt  put  tt  quite  that  way,  of 
eourae;  be  eald  ooUoldal  gold  had  no  "germicidal"  effect.  Be  waa 
quite  careful  about  It,  too.  If  It  had  r  germlddal  effect,  or  rlatmed 
to  have,  the  cold  creams  containing  U  might  be  subject  to  rmila- 
tlon  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Dr.  Macys  eUeatS 
preferred  to  sUy  with  their  hoete.  the  Special  Board  of  Inveetl- 
gatlon. whooe  dilef.  Mr.  Adama,  gave  the  doctor  an  effuidve  Intro- 
duction, In  the  course  of  which  he  not  only  said  that  Dr.  Macy  "la 
reported  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  colloids  m 
medldne  than  anyone  else  In  thle  oountry"  but  that  Dr.  Macy  had 
"anticipated  the  discovery  of  Insulin  by  about  8  years."  The  Mr. 
Adams  who  uttered  these  phrasee  la  the  gent,  dear  publlo.  whoa 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  placed  In  charge  of  paaalng  on  the 
scientific  dalms  of  nostrum  makers. 

Mr.  Ward  goes  on  to  point  out  that  not  only  is  this  in- 
formal kind  of  aid  given  to  qua(±s  but  that  in  effect  certain 
stipulations  entered  into  hy  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
with  manuf aeturera  tend  to  sta ndsrdiae  fraudulent  practice. 
Mr.  Ward  says: 

Hie  formal  type  of  aid  given  to  quacks  Is  ik>  lees  interesting, 
for  it  is  In  this  branch  of  Its  work  that  the  Oonunlsslon  gets  right 
down  to  the  business  of  licensing  fraud.  The  feat  is  performed 
by  summoning  the  manufacturer  of  eome  noetrum  before  the 
special  board  of  Investigation.  Iettli«  his  wltA  doctors  poiv  into 
the  ears  of  the  examiners  a  flood  ctf  mumbo- Jumbo  In  JustUwa- 
tion  of  his  advertising  claims,  and  then  ottering  Into  what  Is 
called  a  stipulation  but  In  reaUty  Is  Uoeaae  for  the  quack  to  go 
on  d\q;>lng  the  public.  In  theee  stipulations  the  advertlaw  ta 
most  eases  does  not  promise  to  cease  dalming  that  his  bread  pills 
will  cure  stomach  ulcers;  he  merely  promises  to  be  more  careful. 
more  subtly  insinuating.  In  the  way  he  words  his  daima.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  to  turn,  suggesta  the  words  and 
phmsw  he  thereafter  may  use  without  fear  of  proeecutlon.  And 
Siould  the  gentleman  at  some  later  date  be  dragged  toto  court  on 
a  fraud  charge,  be  has  ready  to  hand  a  pcteat  defense  ta  this 
stipulation. 

When  the  Fost  Olliee  Dqwrtmeoffk  fraud  dlvlBton  a  few  yeen 
ago  moved  against  Vreeland's  Hair  Herbe.  which  repreeented  Iteetf 
as  a  cure  for  baldness,  it  found  the  manufacturers  equipped  with 
one  of  theee  Federal  Ttade  Commission  ettpulatlone  whleti  ptf- 
mltted  hfan  to  go  on  making  his  datma  if  he  took  cai«  to  taeert 
a  note  that  hie  product  wesked  If  the  hatr  roote  were  not  dead. 
Last  month  ttie  Federal  Ttade  OcmmlsslaB  Iseosd  to  B.  WUI 
Kdera  a  permit  to  go  on  rapreaentUig  hia  "flBied  pteeulpUw  tor 
womcA"  as  a  trcatment  for  sterlUty  provided  that  he  limited  hts 
repteeentatloas  to  "eeeos of  eterfllty  due  to  functional  eiiUiiMBmr 
Others  have  beea  licensed  to  advssttse  eoree  for  ihemnaaeaadaa 
to  *Mrid  add",  and  eorea  for  etomaoh  ulcere  due  to  "hypecaddlty. 

It  is  impcHlant  to  note  that  the  exlatenee  ofttteee  MtpulaliMM 
hampers  the  other  V^BderaI  agem;^.  The  Foot  omee  DepailMuutl 
^«ry  effident  and  eonsdentlous  fimud-ordar  division  often 
ters  dUBcultles  in  obtaining  eopiee  of  the  Kdsral  Trade 
missloa  stipulattons  Involving  shyetKe  agalaot  whom  It  is  pro- 
ceeding. Mr.  Adams  and  hie  eoUeagnee  take  the  posWan  taaS 
these  stipulations  are  secret  arrangements  between  the  FtasM* 
Trade  Commlsdon  and  the  permit  redplenta.  Their  etaad  le  the 
more  amaalng  becaoee  of  the  fact  that  thetr  right  to  Iseae  ttosae 
stipulations  is  far  flknm  uaqueetlonable:  ta  faet  it  eetuagy  kas 
been  qtiestioned  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  dedslan  wtttSen  by 
Justioe  SuthCTlaad  and  banded  down  agaJnet  the  FsdvaT  ••^^- 
commlsslon  ta  May  1991.  Thla  waa  a  ewe  ta  which  the 
ot  Marmola  tableta.  a  rednctag  oompound.  after  betag  drli 
of  the  mail-order  hiislnses  by  the  Fort  OMee.  began  ubl 
name  of  the  Baladam  Oo.  to  esll  the  eame  tableto  thrangh  neall 
stores  aided  by  national  advertletng.  The  Fedsrj^  Trade  rommte- 
slon  entered  the  picture  at  this  potat  and  went  lifter  the  Beladswi 
Co..  seeking  to  censor  lU  advcrtlatag.  not  on^the  ground  tbat  lis 
claims  were  a  fraud  upon  the  consumer,  but  on  the  grosmd  that 
they  repreeented  rvaStx  competition  with  other  nortnim  maanfec- 
turere  c»erattng  ta  taterstate  oommeree.  Justice  Suthertaad.  de- 
nying the  FMeral  Trade  Commission  Jurtedletlon.  optaed  that 
Congrees  never  had  tatended  to  set  up  the  Federal  Trade  Oom- 
mlssion  for  the  purpose  of  "preserving  the  bostaees  of  one  knave 
from  the  unfair  oon^Mtltlon  of  another." 

But  the  tiwAhtinny  which  I  have  presented  and  other  rec- 
ords which  I  have  seen  are  sufficient  proof  that  the  Federal 
TYade  Oommission  is  not  the  proper  agency  to  protect  the 
interest  of  the  consumer. 

I.  for  one.  am  eonvineed  that  any  legldatiaii  regulatinc 
advertMiW  of  food,  drug,  and  ooaaetlc  produela  ansi  ha 
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fi^MiMbUf*^  bj  OS  prtmarQy  on  tbe  basis  of  the  effect  ft  win 
hat*  OD  tbe  consumer.  I  urge  70a  not  bllncDy  to  follow 
tbe  kad  of  tbe  Federal  Ttade  Oommission  and  piace  tbe 
contitil  of  food.  drug,  and  coonetic  advertising  with  tbat 
agency.  No  one  is  more  aware  than  I  of  tbe  very  cfBcient 
vork  which  the  Federal  Ttade  Commission  has  performed 
over  a  period  of  years  in  other  fields. 

I  eamertly  hope  that  we  shall  have  the  opportunity  be- 
ton  the  doee  of  this  session  to  vote  for  a  food.  drug,  and 
CQsmede  blU  which  will  adequately  protect  the  interest  of 
tbe  oonsumer.  But  it  would  be  better  to  have  no  new 
If^Utint^nn  affecting  tbe  regulation  of  advertising  of  these 
products  ♦>**»  to  pass  legislation  which  wlU  be  wtu>lly 
Ineffective. 

In  fflfM'^T^*".  let  me  say  tbat  regardless  of  the  agency 
empowered  to  administer  the  law.  the  law  itself  is  of  first 
Importance  and  must,  since  the  cease  and  desist  orders 
have  proven  ineffectual,  provide  an  adequate  civil  penalty. 
Tte  law  nrast  have  suflldent  strength  to  prove  a  deterrmt 
to  false  advertising.  It  is  not  only  a  question  of  punishing 
the  offcDders  but  of  preventing  rqnetiUon  of  the  crime. 


To  the  Far  Horizon 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  vxaMOMT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  24. 1937 


_         CBABZJB  A.  FLOMLKT.  OF  VSRMOMT.  AT 
IfOMmCLZKB.  VT..  ON  JUNX  14.  1037 


Mr.  FLUBILBT.  lir.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
lanarks  in  the  Racoao  I  include  my  commenconent  day  ad- 
dress delivered  June  14  at  the  one  hundred  and  third  annual 
comBscneement  of  MontpeUer  Seminary.  Montpelier.  Vt.,  as 
loOofWs: 

n  I  am  abia  to  aaBtrflMtta  to  tbia  ooeaakm  only  a  amall  maarare 
«(  tba  BHawiia  I  bava  anjoyad  te  anttelpatlon.  and  now  reallaa 
la  Lilui  iiiMaiit.  I  staaU  faal  wan  ivpaM  for  aoeh  affort  aa  I  hara 
■Mtfa  to  H«  taan  at  tlila  vary  buay  aaaaon  ai  tba  yaar. 

Woar  ci  tba  bapplast  yaaia  o€  my  lira  wera  apent  aa  principal 
at  a  httb  aebool.  and  today,  aa  vary  oftan  in  tba  yaaia  tbat  bava 
gooa.  X  loeaU  vltb  emotion,  and  ganulaa  plaaaura  oocaatona  sucb 
aa  tbti.  tn  vlilOb  I  played  a  minor  part. 

alaa  wbo  Indulgaa  In  retroq»actlon.  tba  mtatakea 
'luM  i^alnat  tba  aky  at  mlgbt-bavo-baana,  but  bare 

la  foand  a  fonnar  atndaaifc  wbo  lata  a  Uttia  }oy  Into 

Uta  by  admltttM  tbat.  at  laaat.  ba  waa  not  ruined  by  tba  aduca^ 
ttanal  tbaorlaa  wa  f oUowad  In  tba  good  old  daya. 

I  bava  not.  bowaw.  eoma  bera  today  to  talk  aducatkmal 
tbaoriaa  or  wH*tM^  to  todolga  In  a  learned  dlaqulattkm,  or  dla- 
ewB  tba  doetrlaa  vt  rilatlT^.  I  do  want  to  eaU  your  attention 
IB  fl»  own  way.  vary  tarlifly.  to  a  faw  tbln^^  wl^cb  from  aqparl- 
iBoa  X  bava  laamad  ooa  oi^it  to  know,  and,  it  poaalbla,  to  direct 
your  attantton  to  aoaa  plttalla  In  your  patb  whlcb  perbapa  X 
~aftp  yoQ  to  avoid. 
a  aiHtwicia  of  tba  aooeeairul  oemplatlaB  of  your  couraa  at 
yoa  aooa  will  bava  raoalvad  from  tba  autborltlea  a  ccrtlfl- 
•  doeumant  you  do  well  to  prtta  and  eberlab: 
a  rvwHd.  aoMy.  bat  aa  a  eballenffe  to  you  to 
It.  Do  not  ba  aaUaOed  to  gat  thla  diploma 
_  It  vp  wbera  ba  wbo  mna  may  read,  and  tben 
tba  lanrala  whitb.  yoo  bavrwoa.  In  tba  daya  to  coaoa 
foa  irtn  not  ba  Judged  ao  mudi  by  wbat  tbla  diploma  aaya  yoa 
bava  baan  ao  by  wbat  you  are. 

Wbat  vaa.  ttaiB.  do  yoa  pcopoaa  to  maka  of  your  opportunltlaa? 
Aa  yoa  anawar  tbla  qaastkm  by  deeda.  ratbar  tban  words,  so  you 
will  detarmlna  wbat  yoa  are.  Toa  may  tblnk  it  la  easy  to  fool 
oOier  people  about  balf  tba  time,  but  let  ma  ttfl  you  aometblng: 
yoa  irnnf*  fool  youraeif  a  ndnuta. 

Wa  of  tba  older  ganeratlon  bava  laamad  aoma  tblnga  In  tba 
aebool  of  bard  knodts.  and  one  of  tbem  la  tbat  you  will  get  out 
of  Ufa  joat  about  wbat  you  put  into  it  and  are  quailfled  to  take 
oat  or  It.  Stranga  aa  It  may  aeem  to  yoo.  tba  Joy  and  comfort 
gal  anS  a(  ttvlng  wlB  ba  luamimiiil  by  tba  aaoHfleaa  yoa  are 
to  Btoka;  and  tba  aooner  you  know  tbla.  tba  batter  for  all 


X-do 


yoa  to  go  away 

la 


today  wtib  tha  mlatafeen 
to  aueeam.    Too 


bave  dona  well:  wby  abouldnt  you?  Tou  bava  done  nothing 
^^T|  you  ought  to  do.  Do  not  be  misled!  Your  dlplcnn*  la  noth- 
ing but  a  certmcate.  It  is  only  a  statement  to  the  effect  tbat  you 
have  been  supplied  with  some  of  the  necessary  tools.  Whether 
you  succeed  or  faU  from  now  on  depends  on  the  use  you  make 
of  tba  equipment  you  now  poesees.  not  on  how  lovely  looks  tba 
framed  diploma. 

Ufe  U  a  good  deal  of  a  game;  It  resemUes  football,  where 
you  have  four  downs  In  which  to  make  10  yards;  and  basehcdl. 
whara  you  have  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  bases  and  get  home 
more  times  than  the  other  fellow  in  order  to  win.  It  Is  everlast- 
ingly true  that  you  cant  sit  on  the  side  lines  or  bleachers  and  get 
anywhere  In  the  game  of  life.  You  have  to  get  right  Into  the 
game  In  order  to  win.  To  make  the  eleven,  or  to  be  a  member  of 
^e  team,  takes  a  lot  of  hard  work,  consistent  training,  and  a 
sacrlflce  of  a  lot  of  things  that  those  on  the  side  lines  think 
they  enjoy,  but  to  those  In  the  game  the  Joy  of  It.  the  satisfac- 
tion fotmd  in  playing  It  for  ai;  it  is  worth,  the  Justlllable  pride 
felt  in  having  contributed  one'fl  part  to  the  success  of  others — all 
these  things  make  It  worth  while  to  play  the  game  for  all  that  It 

Prom  now  on  you  will  have  to  depend  upon  yourself— an  thla 
talk  about  pull  ia  nonsense.  Someone  may  help  you  get  a  Job, 
but  in  these  days  of  keenest  competition  and  cold-hearted  rivalry 
between  and  among  all  professions  and  Industries,  If  you  hold 
your  Job  it  will  be  because  you  deserve  so  to  do.  Notice  the 
man  who  does  the  talking  about  the  feUow  with  a  "pull"  and  you 
will  observe  that  9  times  out  of  10  It  Is  the  push  of  his  wife 
which  pulls  his  family  along.  It  Is  "push"  not  "pxUl"  which 
will  get  you  somewhere. 

Pretty  soon  you  win  have  to  make  up  3rour  mind  what  you 
want  to  be  and  what  you  want  to  do,  for  until  you  have  decided 
where  you  want  to  go.  you  are  not  likely  to  get  anjrwhere.  Do 
not  decide  In  a  minute,  but  take  time,  then  when  you  have  made 
up  your  mind  keep  everlastingly  at  It  untU  you  reach  the  goaL 
What  you  are  plus  what  you  know  determlnea  abaolutely  the 
degree  of  success  you  will  achieve  in  life. 

Strict  fldeUty  In  the  discharge  of  the  common,  simple,  homely 
duties  of  evexyday  life  best  fits  you  and  Is  the  best  preparation 
you  can  have  to  enable  you  to  take  advantage  of  greater  oppor- 
tunities which  may  be  afforded  you.  The  secret  of  success  you 
wlU  learn,  and  I  say  to  you  it  Is  moat  true.  Ues  in  your  ability 
to  aelae  the  day,  in  your  being  able  to  make  the  most  of  the 
opportxmlty  offoed  you  to  make  good.  It  Is  not  so  mu^  where 
you  now  stand  as  the  direction  In  which  you  are  moving  or  In- 
tend to  move  which  Is  important.  You  will  come  to  realise  and 
appreciate  the  fact  that  you  never  can  find  time  to  do  anything. 
It  Is  always  neoeasary  to  take  time  In  order  to  accomplish  any- 
thing worth  while.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  siu-est  way  to  miss 
succeas  Is  to  miss  your  opportunity.  Seize  this  very  day,  for  to- 
morrow is  a  day  when  Idlers  always  work,  when  todM  always 
reform,  and  mortal  men  lay  hold  on  Heaven. 

Time  pmst  seems  nothing;  time  to  come  alwaya  aeema  long. 
So  Indulge  not  in  vain  regrets  for  the  past.  In  vainer  reaolvea  for 
the  future:  act.  act  in  the  present. 

Today,  In  the  midst  of  the  greatest  revolution  the  world  baa  ever, 
aean.  there  is  only  one  unpMsrdonable  sin — Indlflerenoe.  And  there 
la  another  sin.  almost  aa  unpardonable  as  the  first,  and  that  la 
Ignoranoe. 

Before  the  throne  of  coming  events  it  wlU  avaO  you  nothing  to 
explain.  "WeU.  I  did  not  understand",  or  "so  many  thinga  had  hap- 
pened I  J\i8t  could  not  keep  interested."  Pea*  you  shaU  go  down 
Into  the  limbo  of  those  who  do  not  deserve  to  survive — "Who  had 
ears  to  hear,  yet  heard  not;  and  eyes  to  see.  yet  saw  not." 

In  the  olden  days  before  the  machine  became  an  Iron  man 
Friday,  peofile  obeyed  the  law  "Work  or  starve."  Today  the 
slogan  Is,  "Think  or  perish." 

I  might  as  weU  admit,  first  as  last,  that  X  have  no  patience  with 
those  who  are  living  In  the  past,  and  to  and  of  themselves  and 
their  generation.  What  old  fossils  they  are  to  permit  themselvea 
to  think  that  the  best  has  been,  when  everybody  knows  that  the 
beat  la  yet  to  be.  They  live  in  a  past  gone  glimmering  through 
the  dreama  of  things  that  were,  not  realizing  that  the  tender 
grace  of  a  day  that  is  gone  wUl  never  come  back  to  them,  or  that 
the  pitft  la  dead,  and  has  no  resurrection.  They  forget  that  tha 
earth  with  ita  scarred  face  is  a  symbol  of  the  past. 

I  aay  to  them  and  in  their  Interest  that  beyr  nd  the  east  Is  tha 
aunrtse.  and  beyond  the  west  is  the  sea.  Then)  is  a  realm  wbora 
tbe  rainbow  never  f  adea.  where  the  stars  are  q>read  before  xm  like 
i«i^Ty<ii  that  slumber  in  an  ocean,  while  things  and  beinga  that 
paas  b^ore  us  like  shadows  WlU  stay  in  our  presence  forever. 

Youth  Is  the  stream  of  the  new  washing  against  the  rocks  of 
tbe  habitual  and  the  old.  It  floods  in  a  continual  current  at 
enthusiasms,  of  Joy  in  existence,  of  hope,  of  fine  ejqwctatlon.  of 
aharp  awareness  of  evil  and  injustice,  of  headlong  ambition  to 
reap  harvests  that  seem  possible. 

Youth  Is  the  Idealist.  It  sees  what  may  be  bullded  out  of  what 
la.  It  la  the  Impetuous  engineer,  knocking  at  the  gates  of 
thoiight,  clamoring  to  be  let  in.  It  is  progress,  change,  altera- 
tion, eternal  striving  ahead,  and  if  it  is  inclined  to  trail  off  the 
dlsnwwlfm.  sometimes  into  poppycock,  it  has  stni  the  seeds  of 
vltaUty.    It  is  that  part  of  life  which  Is  irrepressible  growth. 

Age  la  the  halfway  house,  where  experience  fructlllea  Into 
caution.  The  aloe  has  bloomed  but  the  fruit  may  be  meUowlng. 
Age  has  met  dlalUiislon  and  knows  the  garb  of  that  foeman.  It 
baa  pushed  poaalMUtieB  to  the  limit  and  feels  ready  to  cry  "halt", 
that  It  may  oonaoUdato  Ita  wlnninga.    Crabbed  only  whan  defeat 
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hM  omMttarad  tt.  or  when  foar  has  drtven  oat  gaueiolly  and  laa- 
planted  giaad.  It  rmiMuaaiUa  tba  roalltlaa  wlilob  to  yooth  are  still 
touched  with  haaa. 

Age,  nevettbeleaa.  la  no  pnctleal  reallak  wben  tt  daadma  Ma 
oara  to  tbe  newa  wbldh  tbe  new  gmaratloii  baa  to  tell  It.  To 
set  oDfaclf  against  tbe  Idealist  merely  beeaoae  of  a  eanstatotlanal 
hatred  for  change  la  to  propheay  one^  own  defeat.  Hatred  for 
obange  la  not  a  qualHlcattop  of  tbe  pcmctloal  realist. 

Change  la  everywhere.  It  la  bom  Into  tbe  world  with  oar 
progeny.  Svery  babe  in  the  cradle  la  a  potential  ravoiutlan:  the 
end  of  one  qiaeeh,  ami  the  beginning  of  another.  *Xet  uo  keep 
the  keys  frmn  the  children",  cries  a  woman  novelist.  FoDyl  The 
chUdren  are  bom  with  tha  keys  In  their  poaeeaslon — bcaln.  And 
If  they  move  to  tbe  next  village  and  build  up  a  lore  tbace  to 
draw  half  of  our  local  populace,  are  we  the  galnera? 

We  are  the  steadlera;  the  atabillaera  and  the  aDchora  of  tbla 
day  and  generation. 

To  you  of  tha  older  genersttooa.  may  X  aay:  Wiien  tbe  fotoro 
looks  dark  and  unpctmilatng,  when  you  cannot  raooneile  tbe 
pieeent  with  the  past,  do  not  be  dlaoouraged;  learn  to  aay  with 
llsrtha  Haakell  Clark: 

*nrouth  win  be  aerved;  the  gods  we  reared 

In  faith  upon  our  altar-atone 
How  keep  their  vlgU  unrevered 

In  dusty  oomers,  aU  unknovm: 
New  Idols  rlae  at  new  demands 

Above  our  crumblln'  overthrow, 
Ihey  pick  and  chooae  with  ruthleaa  banda  ■ 

Aa  we  did  In  tbe  loog  ago. 

Tooth  win  be  aervad;  we  live  to  aee 

Our  deareat  deeda  another^  boast, 
A  bott  for  Iso^tered  ribaldry 

Tha  dreams  for  which  we  Buffered  moat. 
They  aee  no  print  of  bleeding  feet. 

The  helghta  we  won  on   footatopa  riow 
They  mount,  onwlttlng  of  defeat — 

Aa  we  did  In  the  loog  ago. 


to  tndtfwlwaaa  of 

m 


"Tooth  moat  be  aerved:  one  harvest's  gain 

The  aeed  from  which  new  harveat  qirlnga. 
The  foUer  yleM  of  g(Aden  grain 

From  oor  forgotten  harrowlnga. 
Their  banda  ihaU  torn  freah  furrow-ooU, 

The  bread  we  eat,  they  too  ahaU  knoa^— 
May  they  find  goda  to  sweeten  toll — 

As  we  did  In  the  long  aga" 

Xn  leaa  than  a  thousand  years  bolahevlsm  and  fascism  and  tech- 
nocracy may  be  f ongotton.  But  we  are  not  living  a  thouaand 
years  from  now;  we  are  Uvlng  today,  and  we  face  a  tomorrow  that 
win  depend  up<m  the  wladom  we  shaU  gather  today.  Not  aU  of 
us  win  be  leadera  In  tbe  coming  strife.  Ifost  of  ua  vriU  be  merely 
coDtemporarlea.  Thoefora  let  It  be  written  upon  our  cenotaph 
tbat  we  were  'Tntelllgent  contemporarkj.  who  fought  tbe  good 
light  aa  we  saw  It."    That  would  be  glory  anoogh  for  anyone. 

Some  30  or  more  jreara  ago  there  appeared  In  a  then  eorrent 
magaalne  an  article  by  Henry  Van  Dyke  In  which  he  InddentaUy 
diacusaed  the  advantagea  of  study.  I  have  tried  In  vain  to  find  the 
f,i«g««iTi«  but  am  eompeUed  to  depend  on  aome  notea  I  made  at 
the  time.  In  aubatanoe,  he  said:  "The  advantage  of  atudy,  X 
su^Mct.  la  not  In  the  number  of  things  we  learn  by  It.  but  almply 
that  It  teachea  oa  tba  one  thing  worth  knowing,  not  wbat  hot 
bow  to  think." 

To  know  aometblng  of  matbematica  as  the  symbolism  of  those 
exact  relatlona  of  number  and  form  which  are  hlddMi  beneath  aU 
thiT>fl»  barmonloua  and  symmetrical,  aU  beauty  of  Una  and  tone, 
•n  sweetneaa  of  mualc.  and  aU  certainty  of  natural  law;  to  get 
an  Insight  into  history  aa  the  dark  glaas  In  which  tbe  past  la 
dimly  nfiected  ao  that  the  forma  of  dead  hcroea  and  ttM  pro- 
nnaslnn  of  vanished  raoea  ahaU  revive  again  and  move  within  tba 
fltid  of  Imaginative  vlalon:  to  leam  to  read  litaratura  In  tbe 
mothw  tongue,  or  In  the  language  of  other  laxula  or  other  agea. 
with  a  vital  interest.  f(rilowing  the  author's  meaning  beyond  tbe 
printed  pi«a.  ao  thact  tbe  gtdden  gatea  of  weU-ehoaen  worda  aball 
^wn  before  the  attrattve  mind  and  give  artmlaainn  to  a  new 
world  of  thought  and  fading,  landscapes  of  wonder  and  beaxity. 
occbarda  and  vlneyarda  fun  of  deUcate  frulta.  dtlea  Inhabited  by 
people  whoae  talk  la  worth  hearing  and  whoae  adventurea  are 
worth  f  oUowlng— theae  are  some  ata  tbe  advantagea  whldi  are 
wijoyed  by  the  student.  ^  _ 

The  more  scbolarty  we  become  and  the  broader  and  finer  oor 
academic  attalnmenta,  the  more  f  oroefoUy  la  tt  brought  home  to 
OS  that  the  power  of  aaelring  and  aoqolrlng  tmth  wlilch  we  poa- 
aesa:  tbat  power  which  thlnka  and  reaaona  and  Jodgea  la  found 
In  that  which  we  caU  the  Intellect.  It  la  tha  great  Instrument  by 
wbltib  ">^"  acooBq>llBhe8  and  compasaea  hla  wiShea. 

"Take  fast  hold  of  instruction."  saya  the  Faalmlst.  TiSt  her  not 
go;  keep  her  for  She  la  thy  Ufe."  But  he  goea  on  to  say:  "Wladom 
Is  the  prlndiMl  tUtog:  therefore  get  wladom;  and  with  aU  thy 
getting  get  understanding."  "The  fear  of  the  Lord,  tbat  la  wla- 
dom; and  to  depart  tram  evU  Is  understanding." 

To  put  it  another  way:  Bdueatlon.  academie  achlevemant.  adio- 
lastie  attataunent.  amount  to  nothing,  or  at  beat  to  very  littte.  If 
In  the  proceea  of  their  acqulaitlon  we  have  been  ao  unwise  aa  not 
to  get  knowledge  and  Affl.  Ktixatton  aboold  not  ba  aolely  a 
stnnulua  to  abstract  learning,  excloalvdy  Intdleetoal  training, 
tba  anltattton  of  talsnft.   As  sooMna  baa  said,  tta  ehlif  and 


betofitoafior 

to  train  as  to  flriiinaaa  of 

tn  e*ei|day  aflaha.  and  eapertalty 
of  dUBoOlty.  danger,  and  trlaL 

"Some  are  dlaoouraged  (Tom  prqMalag  to 
ment  by  tbe  falae  nobon  tbat  tbe  atody  of  books,  whleh  their 
situation  denlea  them,  la  tbe  all-important  and  only  ooacisnt 
msana.  Let  such  eonsMer  that  tbe  grand  volumaa  of  whMi  an  our 
hooka  are  tranaortpta.  X  mean  natora.  revrtatlan.  the  buaan  aool 
and  human  life,  are  freely  onfolded  to  every  aye, 
aouroea  of  wisdom  are  experience  and  obaervatlon:  and 
denied  to  none.  To  open  and  fix  our  eyee  upon  wliat  _ 
out  and  wlttiln  ua  la  tba  moat  fruitful  atudy.  Human  Improve- 
ment never  wanta  the  means  where  tbe  porpooe  of  tt  la  deep  and 
aameet  in  tbe  aooL"— WUllam  Klsry  Channlng. 

It  la  mind  after  an  whleh  doea  the  work  of  tbe  wortd.  ao  tbat 
the  more  there  la  of  mind  the  more  work  wlU  be  aooemplXied. 
A  man  tn  proportion  as  ba  is  intenigent  makaa  a  given  ti 
anconipiMn  a  greater  teak;  makaa  aklU  take  tbe  place  of 
and  with  leaa  labor  givea  a  better  product.  Xt  te  an  insult  to  o«v 
inteUlgenoe  to  aoggeat  a  eqotrary  doctrine. 

Man  la  bigger  and  greater  ttaan  any  machlna  ba  wUl  avar  In- 
vent. It  is  a  new  era  In  wtdch  we  are  Uvlng.  Man  win  baw 
to  ad^it  hlma^  to  tba  wpttA  of  tbe  age  and  tba  ptuaiaaa  tn 
thinga  machankial.  for  whMi  1m  ean  hold  hlmaalf  responslMa. 

a  policy  or  a  prlnelple  or  a  theory  la  old  doea  not  of 
'        la  not  aometblng  batter  to  ba 


poUey  or  a  prlnelpla  or 
or  JuatUlfOatlon  for 


Itadf  eatabUiftt  tbe  fact  ttiat  there 
foond.    On  tbe  other  hand,  beeaoae  i 
theory  la  old  Is  not  to  be  taken  aa  a 
oor  departore  from  it. 

Tlie  astRmomer  discovers  that  geometry,  a  pore 
tbe  homan  mind,  la  tba  ■iaaauia  of  planetary 

The  chemist  finds  prt^iortions  and  intelligible  meUiod  tbRmgh- 
oot  matter;  and  adenee  la  nothing  bot  tba  finding  of  analogy. 
Identity,  tn  the  most  remote  parte. 

The  ambitlooa  aool  aeta  down  hla  own  oondoalons  before  each 
refractory  fact;  one  after  another  redooea  aU  atrange  ouuaUtaanta, 
each  new  power  to  tte  elaaa  and  ita  law,  and  goea  on  forever  to 
animate  tba  laat  fiber  of  organisation,  tba  ootaklrta  of  natora  by 
insight. 

There  are  certain  laws  which  in  the  laat  analysis  are  aa 
inexorable  and  unchanging  aa  thoae  wlildi  govern  tlie  rising  and 
this  aettlng  of  the  aun.^ough  the  time  limit  within  wlileh  opera- 
tions under  the  law  may  oe  completed  may  change  and  vary. 
Man  always  has  tomed.  and  always  wUl,  eventoaUy.  torn  theae 
lawa  to  hla  advantage  and  to  hla  own  aeooont. 

The  greateat  taak  yoo  have  before  yoo  la  to  know  yuuiaalf. 
Conundruma.  more  or  leaa.  as  yoo  aU  have  been  to  parents  and 
leachwi  theae  years,  tt  aoon  win  devolve  upon  yoo  to  attempt  to 
aolve  tbe  riddle  of  yoor  life.  Too  are  the  one  wtto  baa  to 
your  own  character  analyda  by  the  ofaeervatlon  method, 
has  said  that  many  people  swear  by  it.  The  truth  la,  more 
at  It.  There  are  certain  persona  whoae  natural  faeoltlea  are  ao 
onoaoaUy  weU  devdoped  that  they  Itave  a  pacoUar  ability  to 
analyse  diaracter,  bot  most  of  tiM  boOks  on  duuraoter  anaMa  an 
"bonk",  and  most  so-eaUed  dtaraeter  analysts  are  fkkan.  Too  are 
the  only  peraon  on  Ood'a  green  footatool  tbat  fcnowa  Jost  what  yaa 
are.  Bee  to  tt.  then,  that  yoo  need  never  be  aahamad  of  tba 
anatyaia  yoo  make. 

The  day  may  oome  oot  of  theae  days  ao  like  those  of  tba  Arabian 
Nlghta.  vrtien  wonders  never  eeaae;  the  day  may  eoma  whan  yoo 
may  be  able  to  read  my  mind,  and  X  ahaU  be  able  to  read  yoois. 
On^  a  degrae  morestnuige  and  wonderfol  than  tbat  transmladon 
of  deetrlcal  energy  and  power  wlUdi  aelentlato  aay  Is  aora  to  ooma. , 
What  a  oommotlon  there  woold  be  tn  aome  onmmunltliia  toofor- 
row  momlxkg  If  the  newqiapera  sttoold  carry  the  annoonoamant 
of  the  invention  of  a  marhlne  whidi  woold  maka  poaslbla  tha 
reading  of  oth«  paople*8  mlnda.  Xt  woifld  have  ite  dimdvantagaa 
as  weU  aa  ite  advantagea.  Somebody  woold  Immediately  patent  a 
device  to  keep  ttie  other  fallow  firam  "listening  tn"  and  to  prevent 
ua  from  knowing  exactly  what  the  oMier  person  thought  of  oa. 
We  need  not  apeeolato,  for  the  boatnaas  In  liand.  mine  aa  wall  as 
youra.  la  to  obey  the  Injonctton.  Know  thyadf . 

Tou  are  going  to  be  aorprlaad  at  a  good  many  thJngi  yoo  win 
find  yooradf  able  to  annomplliB.    On  tha  other  hand  yoa 
going  to  be  dlaaRpotnted  at  wttat  you  wfll  can  yoor  fafloraa, 
are  reaUy  to  ba  your  stqn>lag  atonaa  to  suntuss 

BaldLoweU: 

"Graatty  baglnl  thoogh  thoo  have  time 
But  for  a  line,  be  that  auldlma^— 
Hot  faUure.  but  low  aim.  la  crtma." 

The  blue  of  heaven  la  larger  than  tba  dood.  but  tba  aan  wm 
not  T>*«~i  for  you  aU  tha  time.  Thla  la  not  a  aoft  worid  and  tba 
aooner  one  knowa  It  la  a  hard  world,  the  better,  for  the  way  out 
of  trouble  is  not  around  It.  but  through  It. 

You  win  get  a  lot  of  hard  knocks,  yet  they  only  aerve  to 
off  the  rough  edges,  and  you  muat  leam  to  look  at  them 
way.    You  wUI  be  crowded  and  Joetled  and  puabed  out  of 
way.  hither  and  yon,  but  if  yoo  keep  your  eye  <m  your  goal 
are  boiaid  to  arrive. 

Permanent  happlneas  doaa  not  eoaaa  to  Iks  drifter  and  da' 
but  to  tbe  worker,  tbe  creator,  tha  vletar  over  poadMa 
Only  that  worth  working  for  la  found  to  ba  worth  tha  having. 
Tbe  conquering  of  malstanBa  la  tba  beginning  of 
Xt  la  tha  atrogglaa, 
la  tha  atmggla  for 


that 

yoor 

you 


Tba  I  thai  it  jomj  oomnUdAte  Its  winnings.    Crabbed  (miy  wb«n  oef aM 


■umuioi  to 
tlM  filtrttnn  at 


learning,   ezci' 


n 
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«f  adneattaa  la  the  aeoaptanea  of  tha  law  that 
ha  aowa:  la  rsaponrtbia  for  hla  own  career,  and 
tbat  »  to  iMSlaaa  and  kUa  and  (ooUah  to  atteapt  to  bUnd  ona'a 
eyw  to  such  fundamental  facta,  or  to  shift  ttae  reaponatbillty  of 
caa^  fafluias  to  other  peoples'  shouldos.  ... 

In  this  a«.  the  greateat  the  world  has  ever  seen  or  known,  with 
tha  hlUtopa  toward  which  you  are  looking  bathed  In  the  light  ot 
the  moniii^  sun  of  promise  and  the  distant  mmintatn  summlta 
aglow  with  M>landld  achievement,  you  have  a  right  to  determlzte 
tbat  you  wttl  make  your  life  worth  while  and  that  the  best  Is 
none  too  good  for  you:  btit  thla  should  not  mean  that  every 
mountain  aummlt  should  shtne  with  golden  glow  in  order  to  be 
wwthy  of  your  ecallng.  nor  that  every  landscape  be  bathed  m 
altvcr  to  command  your  notlee. 

It  Is  weU  for  you  to  know,  as  you  step  out  tomorrow,  that 
there  are  many  tbtngF  money  cannot  buy,  and  that  of  itaelf  and 
In  ItaaU  It  does  not  bring  happiness.  It  does  not  buy  peace  of 
mind,  nor  a  dear  coaselence.  nor  the  o^iaclty  for  enjoying  that 
wtuch  you  pur^iase.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  have  money  In  order  to 
purehase  the  nscwasltlrs  and  the  comforts  and  luxuries  if  you  can 
appreciate  them,  but  many  of  the  wealthiest  men  and  women  of 
today  are  numbered  with  the  most  unfortxuiate  in  the  land. 
Thatt  wealth  has  not  brought  them  comfort  or  happiness. 

Ian  lladaresL  ooee  aaked  to  make  a  list  of  the  six  men  whom 
he  conaldsred  the  grsateei  men  of  history,  said :  "One  opened  the 
fc^tigitoai  of  letters  with  his  poems:  another  asked  for  us  the 
deepest  cpaesUon  of  the  soul  in  his  dialogues:  a  third  opened 
for  UB  a  new  world  and  doubled  our  dwelling  place:  a  fourth  ex- 
IMTimdeil  the  aecrets  ot  the  physical  universe  and  arranged  the 
stars  on  the  map:  a  fifth  cleansed  away  the  corruption  of  the 
dMireh  and  restceed  her  strength;  and  a  sixth,  greatest  of  all. 
showed  unto  the  world  rlghteousnces  and  wrote  the  ten  words  of 
our  oooaclanoa. 

The  nMuee  of  Homer  and  Socratea,  Columbus  and  Copernicus, 
ef  Luther  and  Ifoaes.  can  never  be  blotted  from  the  pages  of 
huaoan  hlafeorr.  They  belong  to  no  country;  they  are  dtlaens  of 
the  world,  and  their  fame  Is  ageless." 

Let  me  add.  theee  men  were  not  great  because  of  their  poverty 
(everyone  of  them  was  poor),  nor  In  spite  ot  their  poverty,  but 
because  of  their  aq;)lratlons  and  their  motives.  Learn  here  and 
now  that  no  man  can  be  great  without  great  motlvee.  Oet  the 
noble  thought  which  miist  give  you  the  highest  Impulses  of  which 
your  being  Is  capable,  that  all  you  learn  and  all  you  get  Is  for 
your  fellow  man. 

The  great  and  herole  aool,'*  saya  P.  R.  Rawward.  "stands  marked 
off  from  his  Inferior  companions  by  his  superhuman  courage 
and  resblutlon."  When  cowardly  men  shiver  on  the  deck  and 
cty  out  to  ha  taken  back  home  to  the  shelter  of  the  motherly 
apron  of  tha  known  and  understood,  a  Coltwibus  standa  aloft,  keepa 
hla  eyea  on  tha  untried  future,  and  cries,  "Sail  onl  Sail  onl" 
UBtn  be  olacofara  a  new  world. 


80  It  waa  In  the  past,  and  so  It 
must  always  b*. 

Tba  diseoversrs.  the  pioneers,  the  men  of  achievement,  have 
•brays  been  able  to  say.  aa  Paul  said:  "I  have  fotjght  the  good 
flght.  I  base  *»»««*»«^  the  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith."  The 
abOlty  to  IMS  aueh  words  aa  theae  la  the  supreme  evidence  of  the 
poaacaaleo  ot  eourage. 

Sndi  cniraga  Is  a  necessity  for  every  person  In  any  walk  of  life. 
Mot  akme  do  the  great  and  conspicuous  Uvea  need  It;  in  all  dr- 
cdmstaaeea  arcry  day  odstenca  takes  om  a  new  color  when  men 
faee  It  wltti  hearty  and  «°""*"t  eourage. 

Aa  you  face  each  new  day,  which  opens  up  before  yon  new 
opportunities  and  added  respauttbUltlea,  with  new  hope,  courage, 
and  high  asphratlaDi.  and  an  even  mind  ready  to  receive  all  that 
•may  b9  gained  In  the  way  of  knowledge  and  education,  for  life  is  a 
achool  of  learning  from  beginning  to  end.  with  ever  a  new  day 
dawning.  rttMntnci^g  you  to  go  forward  with  renewed  seal  and 
energy.  I  bid  you  remember  the  words  of  our  bdoved  poet.  Henry 
W.  LooflfisQow: 

The  heights  bv  great  men  reached  and  kept 

Were  not  attacked  by  sudden  flight, 
..-Blit  they,  while  their  companions  slept. 
Were  tolling  upward  In  the  night." 

ItM  old  orade  said.  "All  thinga  hav«  two  handles:  beware  of  Mm 
wioiW  one."  And  Ralph  Waldo  Smstaon  aaM.  "In  life  too  often 
the  seboiar  errs  with  mankind  and  fbttelta  hla  privilege."  Then 
ha  goee  on  to  say.  "Rtary  day  tha  son:  and.  after  sunset,  night  and 
her  stare:  ev«r  the  winds  blow;  ever  the  grass  grows;  every  day 
man  and  woman,  oonvarstng.  beholding,  and  beholden  The  echolar 
Is  he  of  all  men  whom  thla  speefeada  moat  engsgea."  80  much  for 
the  commonplace. 

To  the  student  and  echolar.  to  the  individual,  there  comes  a 
aenae  of  appredaUon  of.  what  shall  I  say.  of  a  something— a  long- 
1J^[  whkch  othera  do  not  know  and  cannot  oomprdkend — p»hM>* 
aa  wall  aUtad  In  theae  ^i^ards  of  Moody  as  anywhsre: 

"Oarelees  when  our  face  la  aet. 
Let  US  take  tha  open  way. 
What  we  are  no  tongue  has  told  ua. 
ftrand  goes  who  f  orgatf 

aoldlera  heedlees  of  thdr  harryT 

PUgrtm  psople  gone  astray? 
We  have  heard  a  voice  cry  "Waadarr 

That  waa  aU  wa  heard  it  say." 
a  •  •  •  e  a  a 


So  we  go  along  unblaaed  traOs.  80  we  shall  always  go.  We  a«^ 
not  penetrate  the  final  mystery  of  things,  because  behind  every 
mystery  is  another  mystery.    So  It  will  always  be. 

Vteever  apace,  never  arriving,  has  been  the  tlmdess  past  and  shall 
be  the  endless  future.  Ah,  but  a  man's  reach  should  exceed  hla 
gran>.    Or.  what  is  heaven  for,  says  the  poet? 

Yea;  this  Is  the  trail  alorxg  which  travel  all  human  Ideals.  An 
everlasting  trek  from  the  near  to  the  far  horizon,  sown  thick  with 
human  bones.  

There  is  no  ending  and  no  beginning.  There  Is  no  limit  to  sitaca 
or  time,  though  we  make  our  heads  ache  trying  to  think  how  such 
can  be  the  case. 

Beyond  the  East  the  sunrise;  beyond  the  West  the  sea: 
And  Bast  and  West  the  wander-thirst  that  will  not  let  me  be. 
It  works  In  me  like  madness,  dear,  to  bid  me  say  good-bye: 
For  the  seas  call  and  the  stars  call,  and.  oh,  the  call  of  the  sky. 

I  know  not  where  the  white  road  runs,  nor  what  the  blue  hills  are; 
But  a  man  can  have  the  sun  for  friend,  and  for  his  guide  a  star. 
And  there's  no  end  of  voyaging  when  once  the  voice  is  heard. 
For  the  river  calls  and  the  road  calls,  and,  oh,  the  call  of  the  bird. 

Yonder  the  long  horizon  lies,  and  there  by  night  and  day. 
The  old  Bhlps  draw  to  home  again,  the  yoiing  ships  sail  away; 
And  come  I  may,  but  go  I  must,  and.  If  men  ask  you  why. 
You  may  put  the  blame  on  the  stars  and  the  sun  and  the  white 

read  and  the  sky. 

Still  we  go  on — and  shall,  for  we  are  only  at  the  beginning. 
That  is  the  challenge  which  confronts  you. 

There  is  never  a  beginning;  there  is  never  an  ending  to  the 
Inexplicable  continuity  of  this  web  of  God,  but  It  is  ever  and- 
always  circular;  power  returning  into  itself.  Therein  it  resembles 
His  own  spirit,  whose  beginning,  whose  ending,  we  never  can 
find — so  entire,  so  boundless  It  Is.  Par,  too,  as  her  splendors 
shine,  system  on  system,  shooting  like  rays,  upward,  downward, 
without  center,  without  circumference,  In  the  mass,  and  In  the 
partlde,  Matvire  hastens  to  render  account  of  herself — to  the 
mind. 

Know,  then,  thyself,  for  the  scholar  is  that  man  or  woman  who 
must  take  up  tmto  himself  or  herself  all  the  ability  of  the  time, 
all  the  contributions  of  the  past,  all  the  hopes  of  the  future.  He 
must  be  a  university  of  knowledges.  If  there  be  one  lesson  more 
than  another  which  should  pierce  his  ear,  it  is — ^the  world  is 
nothing,  the  man  Is  all.  In  himself  is  the  law  of  all  nature,  and 
yet  we  today,  with  all  our  wisdom,  know  not  so  simple  a  thing  ss 
how  a  globule  of  sap  ascends.  So  I  say  to  you  that  in  yomrself 
slumbers  the  whole  of  reason;  it  is  for  you  to  know  all;  tt  la  f or 
you  to  dare  all,  for — 

"Were  I  so  tall  to  reach  the  pole. 

Or  grasp  the  ocean  with  my  span, 
I  must  be  measured  by  my  soul; 

The  mind's  the  standard  of  the  man." 


A  State  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  CX)NNECnCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  24. 1937 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  shelling  of  • 
Spanish  town  by  a  German  public  ship  has  caused  consid- 
erable speculation  as  to  whether  there  is  "a  state  of  war" 
between  Germany  and  Spain.  If  there  is  it  is  argued  that 
this  srear's  Neutrality  Act,  embodied  in  Public  Resolution  No. 
27,  of  this  session,  ought  to  be  applicable.  It  is  argued  that 
since  this  constitutes  a  state  of  war  the  President  should 
proclaim  it  as  such  and  immediately  embargo  all  shipments 
of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  to  Germany. 
It  is  an  arresting  subject.  The  confusion  pnxnpting  this 
conclusion  is  based  on  an  erroneous  understanding  of  what 
"a  state  of  war"  is.    The  Neutrality  Act  reads: 

Whenever  the  President  shall  find  that  there  exists  a  state  of  war 
between,  or  among,  two  or  more  foreign  states,  the  President  shall 
proclaim  such  fact,  and  thereafter  It  shall  be  unlawfxil  to  export, 
or  atten^t  to  export,  or  cause  to  be  exported,  arms,  anununitlon — 

And  80  forth.  But  in  no  other  part  of  the  act  is  there 
any  definition  of  "a  state  of  war",  and  this  was  designedly 
done  fw  it  would  take  a  council  of  international  Jurists 
woridng  overtime  to  properly  define  this  phrase  and  then  the 
deflnitlon  could  but  serve  as  a  beacon. 

It  is  interesting  to  refer  to  the  hearings  of  the  Foreign 
Attain  Committee  which  bandied  House  Joint  Resolution 


423  (1936)  throus^  Its  able  chairman.  Hon.  Sam  Mc- 
Rktvolos.  La  those  published  reports  the  parallel  clauses 
read: 

upon  the  outbreak  or  during  tbe  progress  of  any  war  between. 
ta  among  two  or  more  foreign  States,  the  President  shall  proclaim 
such  fact. 

As  that  bin  did  not  define  "outbreak  of  war"  there  was 
some  speculation  as  to  what  it  meant.  Obviously  that  same 
speculation  would  be  applicaUe  to  the  definition  of  "state 
of  war"  so  that  its  reference  and  repetition  here  should 
throw  light  on  our  present  problem. 

The  first  extract  is  from  the  testimony  of  Hon.  Maxtkt 
Maverick  and  is  self-explanatory. 

Mr.  Maverick  was  asked  l^  Mr.  Laicbbtk: 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question  in  that  connection:  Under 
the  modem  method  of  making  war,  how  can  It  be  determined? 
How  can  you  have  any  fixed  definition  of  when  a  war  breaks  out? 
lor  Instance,  how  can  you  distinguish  between  an  outburst  of 
temper  resulting  In  a  skirmish  on  the  border,  or  how  covild  you 
say  Just  the  moment  of  the  day  when  war  broke  out  between 
Japan  and  China  In  Manchuria  or  between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay 
in  the  Chaco?  Under  the  naoderu  method  of  making  war  we  all 
realize  there  is  no  declaration.  I  would  like  you  to  answer  that 
question,  please.  i 

Mr.  MA\-EaicK.  The  international  idea  of  war  waa  based  on  the 
old  idea  of  first  to  declare  war  and  then  they  started  war.  The 
new  idea  of  war  is  a  nation  starts  a  war  and  then  when  they  get 
aroimd  to  it  they  declare  It.  I  believe  that  when  we  discuss  war 
we  have  got  to  discuss  it  Just  like  the  status  of  marriage. 

Mr.  Lambxth.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  add  anything  to  the  discus- 
sion of  that  subject. 

Mr.  Mavouck.  I  dont  mean  the  vrar  part  of  it;  Just  looking  at  It 
from  a  legal  standpoint.  A  comm<m-law  marriage  la  based  upon 
the  status  of  tbese  two  parties,  whether  they  got  a  license  to  be 
married  or  not.  Now,  it  is  the  same  way  with  war.  The  status 
of  war,  it  seems  to  me,  will  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
major  activities  of  those  two  nations,  or  if  troops  ot  one  nation 
are  on  the  soil  of  a  foreign  nation.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  reason- 
able to  say  that,  for  instance,  when  we  went  down  Into  Mexico 
to  get  Pancho  Villa  we  were  at  war. 

Mr.  Lambkth.  Because  our  troops  went  on  Mexican  soil? 

Mr.  Mavskick.  Yes.  _ 

Mr.  Lambcth.  But  Z  must  call  you  back  to  this  thought:  Tour 
provision  makes  It  automatic.  You  do  not  say  that  whenever,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Prtsldent,  there  is  a  state  of  war.  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  mere  skirmish  or  clash  that  is  precipitated  by 
some  brawl  maybe  in  a  saloon  or  something  ot  that  kind.  Now, 
I  would  like  you  to  answer  that.  ^ 

Mr.  Mavssxck.  Of  course,  now.  the  question  you  are  asking  me, 
I  presiune  you  mean.  Is  that  it  Is  predicated  on  a  war  being  in 
existence,  and  then  the  President  has  got  to  do  it,  and  you  want 
to  know  how  is  the  President  going  to  determine  that  fact? 

Mr.  Lambeth.  No;  you  do  not  give  the  President  the  power  to 
determine  it.  You  say,  "upon  the  outbreak  of  war  he  shall  declare 
an  embargo." 

Mr  Mavibick.  Why,  certainly— when  he  proclaims  there  Is  a  war. 

Mr.  Lakbsth.  We  say  that  "whenever  a  state  of  war  exists  or 
during  the  progress  of  the  war";  or.  to  put  it  in  other  words, 
"whenevwr.  in  the  Judgment  of  the  President,  there  la  a  war",  aa 
dtstinguished  from  a  mere  skirmish. 

Mr.  Mavxbick.  WeU,  now,  I  believe 

Mr.  Lambxth.  Now,  this  is  a  matter  of  pure  common  sense  I  am 
trying  to  put  to  you;  and  I  want,  if  you  please — and  I  am  not 
pressing  you  and  I  do  not  wish  to  embarrass  you,  but  I  frankly 
thtnt^  that  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  bills,  and  I 
would  like  you  to  tell  me  how  it  could  be  automatically  deter- 
mined within  any  day  there  was  a  war  and  the  efnbargo  would 
become  effective,  without  leaving  it  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  some  iierson  to  say  that  there  is  a  war  and  therefore 
have  an  embargo  on  the  shipment  of  arms. 

Mr.  Mavxbick.  Of  coivse,  you  understand  that  the  reason  I  can- 
not answer  that  acctuately  Is  because  we  havent  precedents  on 
which  to  base  that  except  the  declaration  of  war.  That  is  cor- 
rect, Isnt  it? 

Mr.  Lambktb.  I  beg  yotir  pardon? 

Mr.  MAvxaiCK.  The  o^y  precedent  that  we  have  concerning  war 
la  the  declaration  of  war,  and  I  believe  it  is  necessary  to  set  up 
some  precedent  as  to  the  status  of  wvtx;  in  other  words,  what  con- 
stitutes war — because  you  talk  about  a  war  starting  without  a 
declaration. 

Mr.  Lambbth.  There  la  no  longer  ever  a  declaration  of  war. 
There  has  not  been  a  declaration  of  war  in  the  last  6  yean  that 
I  know  of. 

In  the  statement  at  another  of  our  colleagues.  Hon. 
Arthur  P.  Lamnsck.  the  difficulty  again  i^ipears  with  sur- 
face explanaticMis.  j 

Mr.  TzMKHAM.  There  is  now  no  war  In  the  Mediterranean  be- 
tween Italy  and  Great  Britain;  but  If  Oreat  Britain  were  to  Are 
at  some  Italian  ahip,  <x  if  either  aide  ahould  commit  some  hostile 
act.  war  between  Oreat  Britain  and  Italy  would  ba  a  fact. 
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Mr.  Calovtsll.  I  can  see  a  great  dlvcrgenoe  ef  oplnloa  between 
the  two  gentlemen  here. 

Mr.  Shanlbt.  The  Kc^plemann  bill  says  that  the  movement  of 
troops  from  one  torltory  to  another  oonstttutea  an  outbreak  of 
war.  Ttuit  is  the  first  attmqpt  to  define  it  in  any  of  tha  billa  that 
I  have  seen  or  in  any  of  the  statements  In  the  press. 

What  do  you  think  wotild  be  a  definition  of  "the  outbreak  ot 
war"? 

Mr.  LAmvBCK.  In  the  ease  of  Ethiopia  and  Italy,  Italy  waa  prom- 
ised Ethiopia  in  1915  by  a  treaty  between  France  and  England , 
Is  not  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  Sbaxlbt.  Yea. 

Bir.  XjAmneck.  As  her  part  for  going  into  the  World  War.  In 
January  1035  there  was  another  treaty  made  with  Franoe  In  which 
France  said  she  would  not  molest  Italy  if  tba  went  Into  Bthiopta 
and  took  it. 

Mr.  Sbaklxt.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Lamnbck.  Now,  the  minute  Italy  took  her  army  over  there. 
I  think  anybody  will  admit  she  was  going  over  there  to  take 
Ethiopia. 

Mr.  Srawlxt.  But  you  are  sidetracking  me  a  little.  I  did  not 
want  to  go  into  the  merits  of  that  war.  All  I  wanted  to  indicate 
to  you  was  how  dlfflcxUt  it  is  for  lis  or  anybody  to  know  when 
there  is  an  outtneak  of  war.  You  ask  for  a  mandatory  provlalon 
In  the  bill.  Most  of  us  want  to  have  mandatory  provlslona.  We 
do  not  want  to  allow  too  much  discretion.  We  are  probably  with 
you  there,  but  let  me  try  to  show  you  how  difficult  it  is  to  make 
provisions  like  theee  mandatory. 

The  very  begixming  of  this  bill  talks  about  the  outbreak  of  war. 
The  difficulty  of  determining  when  there  has  been  an  outbreak 
ot  war  is  that  scnnetimes  vre  do  not  even  know  there  is  a  war 
untu  ahlps  are  brought  into  prise  courts  for  a  Judicial  determina- 
tion by  a  prize  court. 

During  the  World  War  there  was  a  partial  mobilisation  on  the 
Austrian  border  which  Induced  the  Russians  to  believe  that  there 
had  been  a  full  mobillaation  prior  to  that— that  is,  a  moblllMtlon 
by  the  Auatrlans— which  we  know  U  not  the  fact.  War  waa 
declared  by  Oermany  when  she  saw  Russia  fully  mobUiaed  and 
Russia  would  not  stop.  All  of  those  factors  led  up  to  the  war.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  write  a  state  of  facts  Into  a  blU  and  say 
to  the  President  that  on  that  stete  of  facta  an  outbreak  of  war 
oocvirs.  AU  we  can  eay  to  the  President  is  If  there  la  aa  outhreak 
of  war.  etc..  there  shaU  be  an  embargo. 

That  is  why  this  blU  la  so  difficult  to  write. 

Mr.  LAMmcK.  Well.  I  am  saying  it  is  difficult. 


AU   through   the   testimony   of   Congressman 
search  for  a  definition  of  the  "outbreak  of  war~  and  its 
parallel  in  this  bill  the  "state  of  war"  appears. 

A  committee  member.  Hon.  Fzhlt  Orat.  engaged  in  ooQo- 
quy  with  the  witness,  Reinesentative  LAvmECK: 

Mr.  Obat.  Just  cms  question:  Would  you  deecribe  In  the  bill 
the  state  of  facts  which  would  constitute  a  state  of  war?  Would 
you  describe  in  the  bill  that  state  of  facta  and  say  whenever  thoaa 
facts  existed  it  slKmld  be  taken  as  a  state  of  war? 

Mr.  LAMxaoc.  U  It  were  possible  to  do  that,  I  would.  As  I  aay. 
you  have  great  difficulty  to  determine  Just  when  a  war  starta;  X 
know  that.    I  can  see  that  you  have  a  very  difficult  problem. 

Mr.  Obat.  There  has  been  no  declaration  of  war  yet,  so  f ar  aa 
Ethlc^ia  la  ooncemed.  la  there? 

Mr.  LAMmtac.  No. 

Mr.  Obat.  What  would  you  aty  about  tha  exlstrnre  of  a  atata 
oi  war  over  there? 

Mr.  liAMMBCK.  I  would  aay  there  was  a  war  over  there. 

Mr.  Bloom.  But  there  baa  been  no  dwlaratlon  of  war. 

Mr.  Obat.  But  there  is  a  war  going  on  in  Xthlppia. 

Mr.  Lammxck.  There  certainly  la. 

Mr.  Caldwiix.  Let  me  aak  you  this  qiieatlon.  Perhapa  you  no- 
ticed in  the  press  a  few  days  ago  a  story  about  some  sU^t  internal 
strife  in  Egypt  between  some  Egyptian  students  and  Brttlsb 
authorities. 

Mr.  Lamnxck.  Well.  I  noticed  the  headlines. 

Mr.  Calowxix.  Did  a  state  of  vrar  exist  there? 

Mr.  Laicmkck.  I  would  not  think  ao. 

Mr.  Calowxix.  Suppoae  that  went  further  and  armed  conlUct  ta 
Egypt  actually  evolved.  Would  you  then  have  the  provlalan  of 
this  bill  mandatory  and  require  the  President  to  place  an  embargo 
mandatmily  upon  mxmitlons  of  war  and  materiala  used  la.  the 
conduct  of  war,  foodstuffs,  steel  products,  oil  and  oU  produeta. 
machinery  of  all  kmds?  Do  you  believe  we  ought  to  oaax|detely 
stop  trade  with  Oreat  Britain  in  that  event? 

Mr.  LAMifxcK.  I  would  atop  Um  trade  with  Great  Brttala  and 
Egypt  if  there  were  a  state  of  war  existing:  yes. 

Mr.  Tdtkhax.  lAr.  Chairman,  let  ua  keep  cloee  to  the  bill.  It 
says  "upon  the  outbreak  of  war."  The  outbreak  of  war  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  hostile  act.  Now,  according  to  thaea  worda. 
"upon  the  outbreak  of  war",  the  President  haa  authority  to  de- 
clare that  a  state  of  war  exists  and  to  dedars  an  embMio.  Of 
courae.  tha  outbrsak  of  war  must  involve  the  oceurrenea  at  a 
hostile  act. 

Mr.  JoHxaoiT.  That  Is  a  very  flexlbla  tsrm.  Mr. 

Mr.  TzwKBAiL  Tea;  but  easnakon  senae  will  ten  aay 
when  there  la  a  real  armed  oonfllct  or  an  outbnak  of 

Tbe  cwtnmsw.  That  la  the  vmy  to  detcrmlae  whetticr  a 
going  oa  betwean  Italy  and  thiiopla. 


•1 '»-  ij 
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i.**  ^  AfEaia  CommUtee  which  handled  House  Joint  Resolution 
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tha  gentlcBBaa 
Cblna  and  Aipaaf 
B  so.  vben  did  tt  btgfnt 
bsa  did  tt  iMCln.  and 
thU  law  ap«attfat 

"     "  Or,  has  Ik  «fv  iiiitHitT 

.  X  ihoald  toava  dlacretkm  to  ttie  Praildcnt  ao  tm 

vtaaa  tba  oattaaak  of  war  oocoRad.    I  tblnk  tba 

tba  outtraak  of  war".  ghrlM  ttaa  PMldaiit  tba 

auttMrttf  to  daelara  wtoan  war  has  lirokaa  oofe.  baeaoaa 

w«  eanaot  daftna  i^at  woold  conatituta  a  afeala  of  wv  In  aaeh 
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It  ct  dla- 

£  far  aa  that  poliit  ta  copcamart;  yaa. 
Mr.  Obat.  Win  tba  gantlaman  qpadflealty  deftna  a  boatUa  act. 
a»  ttet  wa  wlB  vadOTtaad  thatf 
lir.  TWrnuDK.  I  Ciaa  glva  joq  ataatrattana  at  tt 
Ifr.  ObaY.  McK  daflna  tt.    I  want  a  deflnltton  of  tt. 

I  aan  gtf»  m  illwttntlan.    Tbat  la  tba  baat 


Befbn  tliB  ffiartTBtlam  wen  forCbccsnlng  time  bad  ex- 

piKd.    Later.  In  tiw  teettmonj  of  the  Honorable  Fted  J. 

naoB  we  find  the  foDofWliiK  Kfht  on  the  nbjeei: 

Ifr.  a^nv.  TlMra  ara.  of  eooxaa.  dlfllmltiaa     Soma  at  tbam 

bmigbt  up  jaalMilaj     Wot  aiampla.  tba  mattor  at  deter- 

a  atata  of  war  ailata  la  a  qnoattoo  of  faet  whldi 

ba  daeldad  hf  -«-'^"«~".  and  nraat  ba  daeldad  bf 

wttbont  eantBC  fViHgTaai  tovattiar. 

Mr.  Saxon.  And  wbo  la  In  a  poaltlan  to  frt  an  of  tba  facta 

r;  wbo  la  In  a  peaitlon 

an  tba  flaeta  of  tba  oan.    And  wbUa  tboaa  maj  ba  dUBeolty 

iban  a  atata  of  war  aslata,  or  writing  tbat  Into  tba  logla- 

IX  MgBs  to  aaa  that  In  atrnirtt  avery  laatanca  tba 

It.  wbo  la  In  a  poUtftoB  to  gat  aU  of  tba  Ibeta  In  tba  caaa. 
wban  a  aUta  of  war  axlata,  wban  a  war  bcaaka  outk 
Jart  tbaaaaaaaa  yon  can  taU  wban  aflia  braaka  out. 

Ifr.  Oaar.  Wb.  BiaHn.  tbara  aaoaaa  to  ba  a  poatfUa  oonfllet  ban 
bataaan  two  aoboola  of  tbongbt  on  tba  nutttar  of  tbia  dadamtlon; 
wbatbv  or  not  wa  abeoM  laava  It  wboOy  wtttkin  tba  dlaeratloa  of 
tba  PTMldant  or  wbatbor  It  tlbmOA  ba  mandatory  by  tba  law. 

Wbat  would  ba  your  Idaa  about  tba  Ooofraaa  dallning  a  eertaln 
atata  at  faeta  aa  tiMltmtlnc  tba  t**"*— "^^  of  a  war,  and  then  laar- 
tM  tt  to  tba  FTMlrtant  to  find  tba  ailatanoa  or  naoaslatanoa  of 
tbat  atata  of  factat  Tbat  would  taka  tt  wliaily  out  of  tba  dlacre- 
tloB  of  tba  riaaManl.  or  of  any  ona  man.  and  would  atata  a  mla 


tobagoldad  by. 
Itbtnk 


tbtnk  tbat  tba  diflaaity  of  writing  aoA  a  daflnl- 
tloo,  Mr.  Qa*T.  Into  a  law.  wlUeb  would  eorar  all  poartble  coottn- 
■BiiiiiM  In  tlM  tvttan,  la  ao  graat  tbat  jaa  almply  would  make  a 
taBMita  out  of  your  lagtilatlon  X  triad  to  do  it.  and  I  eould  not 
4tottr  nuallily  aoaaa  ooa  baa  mucfa  graatar  lugeuultj  tban  I  bava. 
But  I  cannot  fTama  tba  lax«uaga  wtua  would  do  tliat. 
Ifr.  Oaay.  Itaidd  not  tbat  ba  laaa  dtScult  In  tlila  kind  of  a 
tbaa  otlwr  pwrilalona  of  ttila  MQ;  to  daftna  a  atata  of  facta 
b  OoBfraai  wonkl  aay  would  Indlcata  a  atata  of  war.  instead 
«f  aUowing  tba  Fiartdeut.  on  bla  own  jndgmant  and  dlaeratlon.  to 
find  tbat  a  atata  of  fbeta  oonstltataa  a  wart 
In  otbar  words,  wbat  would  ba  tba  obJaetlon  to  Oougtaas  da- 
of  fSeta.  and  than  lat  tba  Prairidant  find  tba 
or  nnmristanoa  of  tbat  atata  of  factst    Uwt  would 


It  would  not  anttrdy 
an  tba  oMaettosw. 
In  addition  to  ttiat  X  tblnk  any  oaa  of  us.  any  membar  of  tbIa 
ooold  la  W  tnataaeaa  out  of  100.  datcnatna  wben  a 
of  WW  aibHs.  tbat  la.  wa  eould  rtarirwlm  tt  aftar  war 
out.    But  I  dortb»t>aa  any  aaaaabar  of  tMa  commlttaa  can 
wxtta  a  daSnttkn  tbat  win  eoaar  ttaa  attaatton. 

Ut.  Jaaamem.  Is  It  not  trwa.  Mr.  BtsiiBi^tbat  war  breaks  out  In 
aarylag  and  dlOwwit  waya;  and  tbat  wban  yon  undartaka  by  legla- 
latlott  to  daftna  wbat  Is  a  atata  of  war.  It  H  Joat  Uka  trying  to 

It  Into  daap 


Ban  later  we  find.  In  Dr.  Btoddaid'k  testimony: 

Mr.  OaaT.-lf  X  aaqr  aA  a  mwsHwi  wttb  ratcrenea  to  tba 
ration  of  ttaa  ailalMirn  of  a  atata  of  war:  Tbat  la  left  bera  aa  a 
aaattar  of  wide  open  dlMsatlan  In  tba  BEecutlva.  Wby  woidd  tt 
not  ba  prafarabia  tor  OnugriBa  to  define  wbat  tuuatnulea  a  atata 
af  war.  to  atata  tba  faete  tliat  woiAd  iMialiliUii  a  atata  of 

to 


Tou  taka  tbla  "wbat  have  you"  tbat  baa  been  going  on  ta 
frtif^ff  for  yeaxB.  Is  that  a  sUte  of  war  or  Isnt  It?  Xt  la  a  very 
moot  point.  Feraonany  I  do  not  think  a  rtate  of  war  exists, 
becauaeTtn  the  flrst  place,  I  regard  China  as  chaoa  anyway;  and 
certainly  there  has  not  been  any  declaration  of  war  by  the  eo- 
^11^  Oentiml  Oovemment,  which  Is  merely  one  of  the  prominent 

faetloDS  orer  there.  ^^     -  _.    ^  w     - 

lit.  OtAT.  Are  you  In  faTor  of  leaTlng  the  facta  to  be  found 
by  tbe  Kif»^7itiwit  wide  open,  without  any  restriction,  so  that  he 
can  regard  any  facts  as  he  wants  to.  as  constituting  a  state  of 
war,  orwoald  yon  define  the  facts  that  should  constitute  a  state 

of  war? 

Or  onMnm  i  do  not  ttilnk  It  would  be  poaalble  to  cover  all 
eaaea*  I  think  he  has  got  to  be  left  with  tbat  dlsereyon.  But 
X  th«"fc  tiM  Intent  of  Congress  should  be  so  deariy  manifested 
y>«t  It  would  become  a  matter  of  fact  fhiding  for  the  President. 

Mr.  SBAKLar.  May  I  aak  a  question  ctf  Mr  Stoddard  at  tbla 
point?  Buppoee  In  this  hybrid  far-eastern  aitair— there  la  no  war 
aooosdlng  to  all  our  definitions — one  of  ttie  bdllgerents  gave  orders 
for  arms,  ammunition,  and  Implements  of  war  in  tbla  country  of 
aocb  quantities  that  we  would  be  alarmed.  Vcm.  though  there 
IB  no  war  wc<«fc1ng  there,  yet  there  are  all  the  poaslUe  effects  of 
the  war.   What  wotdd  you  do  in  that  case?  

Dr.  Sroooaan.  Well,  that  would  be  determined.  I  suppose,  by 
the  national  mtereet.  I  suppose  It  might  be  possible  to  declare. 
In  ttie  judgment  of  tlie  Executive,  that  a  state  of  war  did  exist 
there.    That  would  not  be  a  very  fiur-fetched  {Kopoaltlon. 

Iff.  SHAiTLrr.  iB  It  the  war  we  are  Interested  in  or  tbe  reper- 
^j— wm  In  thi«  country  that  may  project  us  Into  wart 

Dr.  SroooaBD.  Wbat  we  are  Interested  tn  la  keeping  out  of  war. 

Mr.  SHAifurr.  In  other  words.  If  there  was  a  war  over  ttiere  and 
tbey  made  no  demands  In  any  way.  cammerdally,  financially,  or 
tn  any  waty  whataoever.  we  would  not  even  need  neutrality  legla- 
latlon,  would  we? 

Dr.  BroBosBD.  No. 

A  aear^  ot  tbe  hearings  of  tbe  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs wben  It  was  discussing  House  Joint  Resolution  93  in  tbe 
flzst  session  of  Use  Seventy-third  and  in  the  Seventy-second 
Congresses  dealing  with  the  rescdutlon  "to  prohibit  the  ex- 
portation of  arms  or  muniti(ms  of  war  from  the  United 
States  mider  certain  conditions'*  fails  to  disclose  anything 
more  fflominattng  on  this  mooted  definition. 

It  Is  fair  to  ssy  that  the  committee  with  aU  these  per- 
plexities abounding  must  have  preferred  to  leave  the  defini- 
tion to  ttie  realm  ot  international  law  and  thus  implied  by 
necessity  Presidential  recourse  to  lu-ecedents.  For  300  years 
the  great  world-famous  jurists  have  been  attempting  to  ob- 
tain some  t3rpe  of  unanimity  <m  maritime  and  international 
subjects.  Struggling  at  times  against  seemingly  insuper- 
able obstacles  they  have  made  splendid  progress.  Today  in 
every  cfaancny  in  the  wwld  daily  recourse  to  the  teachings 
of  international  law  is  necessary.  Even  those  nations  which 
solidly  and  dogmatically  upheld  the  philosophy  and  mon- 
bership  of  the  League  of  Nations  never  dispense  with  its 
need. 

CtvUiaed  man  needs  those  decisions  of  the  past  just  as  our 
fir^««MfaitirtnAi  law  needs  tbe  Suprone  Court  precedmts,  the 
beacon  li^ts  of  our  country's  history.  Even  the  most  rabid 
onranent  of  that  hallowed  instituticm  would  not  obliterate 
thoae  great  precedents,  however  wrong  and  untimely  some  of 
them  may  seem  to  be. 

jn  the  hearings  of  this  session  on  House  Joint  Resolutions 
147  and  343 — 1937 — ^which  contains  ipsissima  verbis  the 
game  danse  as  our  present  neutrality  acts  about  tbe  exist- 
ence of  a  "state  of  war"  we  read: 


Mr.  BacxwoBtzBL  That  la  an  important  matter.  It  la  probably 
not  dealrable  to  require  the  Prealdent  to  proclaim  that  a  state  of 
bdllgereney  exists  wherever  dvll  strife  cxlats,  becauae  the  Presi- 
dent may  not  want  to  pasa  on  tbe  qneatlon  wtaetber  there  Is  a 
state  of  war.  Iba  queatlan  of  belllgereney  la  a  delicate  queatloc 
baeniaa  wlien  yon  reoognlae  that  inaurgento  are  belllgerenta,  then 
tbey  are  antttlad  to  all  tba  benaftts  of  rulea  of  warfare.  Tbey 
have  a  right  to  aelae  ships  on  the  hl^  seas  and  they  have  various 
other  rlgbts  wbl^  Inamrgents  prior  to  their  reoognltlon  aa  bel- 
llgerenta would  not  have.  Moreover,  to  recognlae  a  atate  of 
belllgacncy  on  the  part  of  Insurgenta  might  be  offensive  to  the 
xai  tig  1 1  land  government. 

We  bad  audi  a  situation,  aa  y6u  win  recall,  during  our  Civil 
War.  Great  Britain  and  sosne  of  tbe  other  countries  recognised 
tbat  a  state  of  belligerency  existed  In  the  Southern  Statea  and 
tbe  Federal  Government  was  very  much  diseased  about  that. 
Tba  PMaral  Oovemment  said,  nrheae  people  ^uv  rebela  azul  must 
ba  treated  aa  aQeh."  But  tbe  otber  powers  said.  *7fO:  tbey  are 
antttlad  to  ba  ooooaldered  aa  banigerenta":  coneeqnently,  tbe  rulea 
of  war  baoama  appllcabla. 

It  IB  tbgatufa  Important  to  give  tba  Vbdsral  Oofcnnnent  dla- 
as  to  wbatbar  or  not  a  atata  of  bolllgeKancy  shall  ba  raoog- 


xdaed.  Tbe  purpoaa  of  this  proposed  legislation  can  be  attained 
by  leaving  It  to  tbe  President  to  determine  wban  the  shipment 
of  anna  or  any  otber  ccmmodltlee  to  a  country  engaged  In  dvll 
strife  should  be  prevented  In  the  Interest  of  the  peace  and  neu- 
trality of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Shanxxt.  TTslng  the  term  "dvll  strife"  advisedly? 

Mr.  HACKvroara.  Xt  la  mora  (pomprebenslve.  It  includes  many 
altuatlona. 

In  his  bill  H.  R  1491  my  c(i>llei«ue  the  Honorable  HnxAH 
KoppuEMANN  has  defined  "the  outbreak  of  war"  as  "any 
movement  of  troops  of  one  nation  into  the  territory  of 
another  nation  without  the  consent  of  the  latter." 

Well,  you  may  ask.  What  do  the  authorities  who  are  recog- 
nized as  foimtainbeads  of  authority  cm  this  subject  say? 
Professor  Westlake,  foremost  of  England's  scholars,  in  Inter- 
national Law,  part  n.  at  page  2,  says: 


The  Important  point  of  the  definition  Is  that  war  1b  a  state  or 
condition — ^non  actio  aed  status  eonomlne  Indicator,  says  Orotlua. 
As  such  war  Is  not  set  up  by  any  mere  act  of  force,  whether  an 
•ct  of  reprisal,  emburgo,  or  pacific  blockade,  or  an  act  of  self- 
defense,  or  one  of  xinlawful  violence.  It  can  be  aet  up  only  by 
the  will  to  do  so,  but  that  will  may  be  unilateral  because  the 
state  of  peace  requlrea  the  concurrent  wUla  of  two  governments 
to  live  together  In  It  and  Is  replaced  by  the  state  of  war  as  soon 
as  one  of  those  wills  Is  withdrawn.  How  the  will  to  set  up  war 
may  be  manifested  Is  a  qoiestlon  which  we  shall  have  to  consider. 
Here  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  acts  of  force  are  not  war 
xmlees  either  a  government  does  them  with  the  Intent  of  war  or 
the  government  against  which  they  are  done  electa  to  treat  them 
as  war. 

The  truth  Is  that  a  great  Insurrection  with  a  real  government 
at  Its  head  may  have  both  characters.  It  wlU  be  war  for  the 
purpoee  of  the  neutraUty  of  the  powers  which  reoognlae  the 
insurgmts  as  having  belligerent  rights,  and  even  the  government 
against  which  It  Is  directed  may  and  ought,  for  the  sake  of 
humanity,  to  toeat  it  as  war  while  the  struggle  continues,  though 
If  and  when  it  has  been  put  down  the  internal  law  of  that 
government  will  not  thereby  be  prevented  from  regarding  It  aa 
treason. 

Prof.  Edward  M.  Borchard.  one  of  the  great  interna- 
tional jurists  in  America  today,  has  declared  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  Congress  to  define  the  "outbreak  of  war"  in  such 
definite  predictalile  terms  that  when  those  facts  occur  we 
can  make  it  mandatory  for  the  President  to  prodaim  that  a 
state  of  war  exists. 

John  Bassett  Moore,  dean  of  all  international  Jurists,  has 
this  to  say  in  his  monumental  tomes  on  international  prac- 
tices and  precedents.  It  is  significant  that  his  discussion 
covers  the  entire  field  of  retorsion  and  reprisal  and  singu- 
larly touches  our  present  pmsde  in  its  entirety,  "nie  extracts 
are  from  Moore's  Digest  of  International  Law: 

Retorsion  and  reprisal  are  often  used  convertlbly.  though  the 
difference  Is  that  retcrsion  la  retaliation  In  kind,  while  rqirisal 
la  seialng  or  arreetlng  tbe  goods  or  trade  of  subjects  of  such  state 
as  set-off  for  the  Injuriea  received.  Under  this  head  fall  embar- 
goes and  what  are  called  pacific  blockades  (blocus  padflgue).  by 
the  former  of  whldi  trade  Is  forbidden  with  the  offending  state, 
by  the  Utter  of  which  a  port  belonging  to  the  offending  state  la 
closed  to  foreign  trade.  Theee  acta  approach  In  character  to  war. 
to  which  they  generally  lead,  yet  technically  they  are  not  war, 
and  there  are  cases  wtiere  the  remedy  has  been  applied  without 
war  resulting. 

It  may  be  the  policy  of  the  Nation  to  avenge  Its  wrongs  In  a 
manner  having  no  alBnity  to  tbe  injury  sustained,  or  It  may  be 
Its  policy  to  recede  from  its  full  ri^ts  and  not  to  avenge  them 
at  all.  It  Is  not  for  Its  courts  to  interfere  with  tbe  proceedings 
of  the  Nation  and  to  thwart  Ita  vievrs. 

Several  dtiaens  of  the  United  States  having  been  massacred 
at  Jaffa  in  Jantiary  1858,  and  the  Turkish  Oovemment  having 
taken  no  effldent  meaaurea  to  bring  the  asiasBtnw  to  Justice,  tba 
Secretary  of  State  requested  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  "that  or- 
ders may  be  given  to  the  commanding  ofBoer  of  our  squadron  in 
the  Mediterranean  to  put  ><«m«gif  in  commxinlratkin  with  the 
Minister  of  the  United  States  at  Constantinople,  and  after  receiv- 
ing from  him  such  information  as  he  may  require,  to  repair  to 
Jaffa  and  to  take  such  measures  aa  may  be  in  his  power  to  Induce 
the  Turkish  authorities  to  hifllct  upon  the  criminals  referred 
to  the  punishment  which  they  so  richly  dewrve." 

The  United  States  sloop  of  war  Dole.  Captain  I>eaz8on,  visited 
the  island  of  Johanna  m  August  1851,  and  under  threat  of  bom- 
barding the  town  obtained  $1,000  as  a  measure  of  redress  fcr  tba 
unlawful  imprisonment  and  detention  of  Captain  Movers,  of  the 
American  whaling  txrlg  Jforia  of  Nantucket. 

The  making  of  a  reprisal  on  a  nation  Is  a  very  aertous  thing. 
Remonstrance  and  refusal  of  satisfaction  ought  to  precede;  and 
when  reprisal  f<dlows.  It  is  considered  an  act  of  war.  and  never 
failed  to  produce  it  in  the  case  of  a  nation  able  to  make  war;  be- 
sides If  the  case  were  important  and  ripe  for  that  st^.  Congress 
must  be  called  upon  to  take  It;  the  right  of  r^prlaal  being  ex- 


preaaly  lodged  wttb  tbam  by  tbe  ConaUtutloa  and  not  wttti  tbe 
Bxecutlve. 

Opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferaon.  Secretary  af  State.  May  16,  ITBt.  JBf- 
ferson's  Works.  638.  As  to  proposed  reprlaala  on  the  then  Bpaalab 
poasesskins  of  tba  Florldaa.  see  Mr.  Jefferaon.  Prasldant,  to  tba 
Secretary  of  State.  August  16,  1807.  Jefferson's  Worka,  164. 

It  Is  true  that  writers  on  the  pubUc  law  speak  and  treat  of  re- 
prisals as  a  peaceful  remedy  in  cases  which  they  define  and  limit. 
Reprlaala  do  not  of  themselves  produce  a  atata  of  pubUe  war.  but 
tbey  are  not  unfrequently  the  Immedlata  praeuraor  of  It.  When 
they  are  accompanted  vrlth  an  authority,  from  tbe  Oovemment 
which  admlta  them,  to  employ  force,  they  are  believed  Invartobly 
to  have  led  to  vrar  In  all  caaea  where  tba  nation  agalnat  vrtalefa  tbay 
are  directed  la  able  to  make  reatatanre. 

Reprlsala.  imder  proper  control  and  attentkm.  come  regularly 
within  the  scope  of  the  law  of  nations  as  observed  at  present:  and 
altttough  I  am  aware  that  there  Is  a  great  authority  for  the  eon- 
trary  opinion,  yet  It  Is  upon  the  whole  satUad.  tbat  ao  prtvata 
boatllltlea,  however  genenu,  or  however  Just,  will  conatituta  wbat 
la  called  a  legitimate  and  public  state  of  war.  So  far  Indeed  hua 
my  Lord  Coke  carried  tbla  pdnt,  that  he  bolda.  If  all  tbe  subjeeta 
of  a  King  of  fiigland  were  to  make  war  upon  another  country  in 
league  with  It,  but  without  the  aasent  of  the  King,  there  would 
still  be  no  breach  of  the  league  betwem  the  two  countriea. 

Much  confusion  may  be  avoided  by  bearing  in  mind  tba  faet 
that  by  tbe  term  war  Is  meant  not  the  mere  employment  of  foroe, 
but  tbe  existence  of  tbe  legal  condition  of  tblnga  m  wbldi  rl^ta 
ai«  or  may  be  proaeouted  by  force.  Thua,  If  two  natlona  deolare 
war  one  against  the  other,  vrar  exists,  though  no  force  whatever 
may  as  yet  have  been  employed.  On  tbe  other  hand,  force  may  ba 
employed  by  one  nation  agalnat  another,  as  in  the  caaa  of  ra- 
prlsals.  and  yet  no  state  of  war  may  ariae.  In  such  a  caaa  tbara 
may  be  said  to  be  an  act  of  war,  but  no  state  of  war. 

In  1854.  when  the  Inhabltanta  of  Oreytown  inaultad  tba  Amart- 
can  Minister,  a  vrarrtilp  waa  aent  to  demand  fBdreaa.  and  wtosBi 
tbla  waa  not  forthcombag,  tbe  naval  oflleer  In  command,  acting 
on  his  own  responwlbnity,  bombarded  and  burned  down  the  town. 

StlU  more  recently,  after  the  Villa  raid  on  Odumbua.  PreeMent 
Wllaon  ordered  a  punitive  eqiedltkm  into  Mexloan  teerltory  to 
capture  the  bandit.  Upon  tbe  protest  of  Mexico  tba  expedition 
was  withdrawn. 

In  antiquity  and  certainly  later  among  the  Romans  and  in 
the  Middle  Ages  a  declaration  of  war  was  formerly  notlftod 
and  left  no  doubt.  Amcmg  even  the  most  primitive  tribes 
Professor  Westermarck  tells  us  in  his  Origin  and  Develop- 
ment of  Moral  Ideas  that  there  was  a  rigid,  solemn  necessity 
for  a  declaration  of  war.  but  seemingly  the  advance  of  civili- 
BtttoQ  has  made  such  a  formality  of  notice  outworn,  for 
today  the  advantage  is  apparently  with  the  nation  which 
xrotks  fast  and  initiates  armed  conflict  without  notice. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  notice  of  a  war  has  often 
come  ^^f^HftHy  from  nrize  courts  of  one  or  the  other  or 
others^  belligeroit  states  who  are  compelled  to  adjudicate 
upon  the  rights  of  captured  int>perty.  Under  such  circum- 
stances tbe  court  must  know  tbe  exact  date  and  cannot  put 
up  with  the  trumpery. 

Tbe  need  for  change  is  evidenced  in  the  Hague  Conven- 
tion, which  is  aivoulBd  here  with  other  paracrapha  not 
needed  to  be  used  for  this  subject,  yet  necessary  later  on  tn 
the  discussion  of  the  bemlwtrdment  of  undefended  towns. 

THX  HACUS  COKWXWTlOWa  AND  OBCXJUUTIOMa  (V  I  BBS  AMD  IBOV     COW- 
VBHTIOH  nx,  BaLATTVa  TO  THB  OPKHXMO  OT  BOanLXTiaB,  ummmi  AT 

THX  HAOUS,  ocToaaa  is,  ibot 

Article  L  The  contracting  povrers  recognlae  that  bOBUlltlea  ba- 
tween  tbemaelvaa  must  not  commence  without  pravloaa  and 
ei^dt  vraming.  in  the  form  either  of  a  dadaratlan  of  war,  giving 
reasons,  w  of  an  ultimatum  with  conditional  declaration  of  war. 

Aar.  n.  The  existence  of  a  state  of  war  must  be  noUflad  to  tbe 
neutral  powers  without  delay,  and  shall  not  taka  effect  In  regard 
to  them  tmtil  after  tbe  receipt  of  a  nottfleatlnn.  wblA  may.  bow- 
ever,  be  given  by  telegraph.  Neutral  powers, 
rely  on  tba  absanee  of  notlflcatlop  If  It  la  etesfly 
they  were  in  fact  aware  of  tba  evlBtmoe  of  a  state  of 

(1899)  Aar.  ZXV.  Tbe  attack  or  bnmbardmmt  of  to* 
babltatlona,  or  bulldlngi  which  are  not  defended  la  prohlbttod. 

m  his  International  Law  Chiefly  as  interpreted  and  Applied 
by  the  United  States,  Prof.  Charles  Cheney  Hyde  con- 
tributes these  thoughts: 

The  nature  and  use  of  reprisals  earty  engaged  tba  tbooght  of 
American  statesmen.  Attention  waa.  however,  drawn  to  tba  polley 
rather  than  the  ri^tfulnees  of  such  acta.  Jeffaraoo  undaratood 
their  serious  wtptct,  declartng  tbat  reprisals  never  tailed  to  brine 
about  war  wben  directed  against  a  atata   abla  to  makB  thai 


Tlie  quotation,  sioxra,  proves  this. 

Albert  OaUatm,  In  1685. 
a  atate  having  Jnat 


m 


vlgorouBly  opposed  tba  contantlBBi  tbat 
I  for  zanrlaato  abould  fMl  nbtlaBd  to 


i-otj-c-Kmrv  TA  TTTIi!  rrXKflWSZSiniK  M .  URCniRD 


APPP.TSiriTir  TA  TTTI?.   nfWKTDVQOjmJ  M .  T>l?ni\l>J\ 
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The  PMted  BtailM  has  rtnce  regarded  with  taqwiirtnf  dls- 
tmmr  tlie  poUcy  of  't*'^**^  mninis  for  the  porpoie  of  eiaci- 
bm  peemilary  iBdenntyM  from  drilnqnent  States  tn  mti^ 
ftettoa  of  tbe  prtrate  didina  of  Its  nstlonsh  Tbe  piaetiee 
of  European  states  does  not  as  jrei  indicate  a  gfanilar 
tendfuiy. 

By  raasoD  of  the  fannre  of  Nieancua  to  pay  an  Indcmnifcy 
^^mm^nAmA  bf  Ottui  Biltaln  lu  icpanttoa  for  Um  treatment 
accorded  the  Biltlsb  consul  at  Btuefleids,  toeetfaer  with  some 
ao  BrtUah  suhjects.  naval  forces  were  landed  at  Ovlnto. 
April  37.  IBM.  and  took  mlUtary  pnaseswtnn  of  the  place. 
X^pon  the  eandoslon  of  an  acreement  for  the  adjustment  of 
the  diffeivnoe,  the  forces  were  withdrawn.  Again,  in  1901. 
France  aelnd  the  castoBhouse  at  MytileDe,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain eompiiaiioe  by  Turkey  with  certain  dnitnaiwls  eml»«cinK 
a  setHement  of  the  so-called  Uvnado  daim  for  a  wabstan- 
tial  MM"  The  procedure  adopted  proved  efflcaeioas  in  ob- 
tatDiiw  a  asttlcment.  In  1908.  certain  Venexuelan  guard 
dUps  wen  seised  hy  a  Netherlands  naval  force  as  a  means 
of  ftHafning  satisfaction  for  the  seiaure  by  Venesuela  of  cer- 
tain Dutch  narli  By  a  protocol  of  the  following  year, 
▼cneauela  agreed  to  pay  an  indemnity,  and  the  Netherlands 
agreed  to  release  the  guard  ships. 

More  recently  the  United  SUtes  made  significant  use  of 
reprisals  to  enforce  redress  on  account  (tf  a  public  claim 
arising  from  *t»^«gntti»ai  committed  against  itself.  On  April 
9.  1914.  a  paymaster  of  the  U.  8.  8.  Dolphin  and  seamoi 
thereftom  were  arrested  without  Just  cause  at  Dunpieo,  Mex- 
ico, Iqr  an  ofllcer  and  squad  of  men  in  the  army  of  Oeneral 
Htterta.  head  of  the  provistonal  government  of  Mexico. 
Shortly  thereafter  tiie  commander  of  tiie  Huertlsta  forces 
ordered  the  release  of  the  paymaster  and  liis  men.  This  was 
followed  by  apologies  from  the  commander  and  an  expres- 
sion of  regrot  from  Oeneral  Huerta  Mmaelf .  Rear  Admiral 
MayOk  United  States  Navy,  in  command  of  the  American 
naval  forces  near  Tunploo^  regarded  the  arrest  as  so  serious 
that  he  was  not  satlirtled  with  the  apologies  offered  but  de- 
manded that  the  flag  of  the  Uhited  States  be  saluted  with 
special  oeremcngF  lor  the  military  commander  of  the  port. 
Oeneral  Baata,  although  willing  to  fire  a  salute  of  21  guns. 
iMlstsd  that  the  American  forces  should  lire  a  like  salute  of 
SI  guna.  This  lamwaHluu  being  declined.  President  Wllscm. 
on  April  20. 1014.  sought  congresskaud  authority  for  the  use 
of  ths  aimed  focees  of  the  Utaited  States  in  such  ways  and  to 
aach  an  extent  as  might  be  necessary  to  obtatai  trtm  Oeneral 
Huerta  and  his  adherents  "fullest  recognition  of  the  rlgtUs 
and  dignity  of  the  Uhlted  Statss."  On  AprU  22.  1914.  the 
fODowlng  idBt  rentatton 


duly  to 


••  »»»».    It  is  beUeved.  moncmr.  that  boOi  poBey 
pnctlee  dfi'irunt**'*"*^  tbB  emplojiiMufc  at  tnprimitB  • 
•o  Wtg  m  any  -r«««'»»J«  mode  of  oMalnliig  JiwUm  rematna  ua- 


er  the  fiMli  ptwmled  by  tb«  PnaHUiiit  of  the  XhUted 
IB  hli  aMraii  dattwad  to  tha  Oaagraaa  m  Jolixt  tiaiinn 
oa  tha  90th  day  a  AptlL  ISU.  vlth  regard  to  certain  affionts 
and  ladlgBttiaa  eonunltfead  agataat  tha  T^ttad  Sfeatas  tn  liaHoo: 
Ba  tt 

Jlt>ola<d»  ate.  That  tha  Prealdant  la  JnatUled  In  tha  anqdoyment 
«f  thaanaad  foreaa  of  tha  Xftittad  tatae  to  epioreehia  demands  for 
meadafor  eartato  aSraota  and  tndignitlaa  eommttted 
tha  Uattad  Blatw. 
'B0  tt  fwrthtr  raadaad.  That  tha  X?&ltad  Sfeatea  dterialnwi  any 
buainui  to  tlM  Meaiean  paopie  or  any  puipoaa  to  make  war  upon 


r,  Uhltad  Statoa  Havy.  wwnmandlug  a  teiga  naval 
oaat.  had  on  tha  pre»kma  day,  poraaant 
aarlnaa  at  Vera  Orua,  and  selaed  tha  eaa- 
to  prvvanl  aBttelpatad  tBiportathma  of  munl- 
ttona  of  war  ftoaa  raarhtng  Ganeru  Huerta.  On  April  SI  the 
Amartean  Oharf*  d*ASatrea  ad  tnterfm  at  Bfaxioo  <Xty  was  gii«n 
hla  paanporte.  Ob  April  ».  the  United  Statea.  and  on  AprU  26 
General  SUerto  aeeeptad  tha  madlatary  propoaala  of  Braatl.  Ar- 
gentina, and  C9ifie.  A  aeUHary  fovea,  under  liajar  Oanerai  Fun»- 
ton.  United  Stataa  Army,  rrtteflng  tha  naval  tana  at  Vera  Grts. 
ooeupted  that  etty  and  there  remalnad  for  a  period  of  montha. 

llQtwtthaiandlng  a  dianhilmer  of  hoatUtty  agalnat  a  state  upon 
which  rtprtmla  are  made,  tha  natore  of  tha  peooadure  Is  one  atm 
ealcalated  to  prodooa  war.  Baaoa.  owintilai  not  daatfooa  of 
a  ooodlttaa  at*  raloBtant  to  have  raoourae  to 
the  deUnqoant  state  la  an  infartor  In  potnt  of 
tmmuvm  that  Me  hadlgnaUon  la  nofi  to  ba 
are  iwiailHWy  the  raaaedy  of  tha  atnag 
R  la  unUkaly.  thasaftaaw  that  tha  UBttad  Cttatea 


Another  great  Am«*Hn*"  authority.  Prof.  Ellery  C.  StoweO. 
in  his  thoughtful  Intervention  in  International  Law.  makes 
an  important  study  on  the  amour  iiropre  of  nations.  Ftmn 
it  one  can  gather  Uie  attack  on  offended  majes^  which  the 
sUihtest  leae  majesty  entails. 

U  ladrem  Is  not  exacted  for  any  lapae  from  coarteey.  all  per- 
eelve  that  the  force  looked  upon  as  an  Insurance  against  Just  such 
an  occurrence  was  In  reality  paralysed,  and  part  of  the  prestige 
of  the  Insulted  state  is  lost.  Throughout  the  world  will  pre- 
vail a  ff»f»»g  of  contempt  for  the  piisUlanlmous  conduct  of  tha 
state  which  swallowed  the  Insult,  The  ensuing  loss  of  prestige 
wlQ  affect  the  state  In  the  subeequent  carrying  out  of  its  foreign 
p(Aicy  and  hamper  Its  nationals  throughout  'ttie  world. 

Xt  la  not  peihape  the  failure  to  punish  the  offender  whl^  causea 
the  loes  of  prestige,  so  much  as  the  belief  that  the  failure  to 
punlah  Indicates  a  weakness  of  physical  strength  or  of  character. 
When  the  capacity  to  smite  Is  evident  but  the  blow  magnanl- 
moivly  withheld,  the  effect  upon  the  tmnglnatlon  of  the  offender 
may  perhape  be  greater. 

The  maintenance  of  a  country's  honor  means  the  maintenance 
of  Its  prestige,  and  even  frcHn  a  material  point  of  rktm,  honor 
may  he  considered  as  its  nkost  precious  poaseaslon.  This  does  not 
mean  that  a  hasty  recourse  to  force  and  a  brutal  casttgatlon  need 
be  undertaken  upon  dlght  provocation. 

Blr  Jamea  Macintosh  has  weU  said:  "A  nation  may  Justly  make 
war  for  the  honor  of  her  flag,  or  for  dominion  over  a  rock.  If  tha 
one  be  insulted  and  the  other  be  unjustly  invaded,  because 
aoquleeeence  In  the  outrage  or  the  wrong  may  lower  her  reputa- 
tion, and  thoeby  lessen  her  safety."  (Maclntoah  History  of  tha 
Bevolutlan  of  1688,  London.  1884,  p.  801.) 

In  how  far  it  Is  justifiable  and  expedient  to  employ  measurea  of 
unusual  sevwlty  against  nations  that  are  less  mindful  of  their 
International  obllgati<HM  Is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of 
International  l»w.  Lord  Elgin  has  been  very  severrty  criticized 
for  burning  the  Summer  Palace  in  retaliation  upon  China  for  her 
refusal  to  carry  out  the  treaties  she  had  signed  and  her  treacherous 
treatment  of  the  British  negotiators.  Lord  Elgin  recognized  tha 
erlUdam  which  his  act  would  arouse,  but  considered  that  It  waa 
Impoasible  In  any  other  way  to  bring  home  to  the  Chlnew  tha 
superior  force  at  the  command  of  the  Exiropeans  and  their  ability 
to  command  respect  for  their  rights. 

The  overwhelming  weight  of  authority  looks  askance  at 
reprisal  in  this  enlightened  age.  but  yet  all  are  reluctant  to 
affirm  that  reprisals  are  anything  but  potential  acts  of 
war  and  not  states  of  war.  preferring  to  leave  that  decision 
to  the  nation  offended. 

Further  progress  in  intematiOQal  affairs  may  soon  see 
the  compile  cessation  of  this  l)arl>aric  practice  ol  re- 
prisals, yet  under  the  present  status  there  is  nothing  but 
definitive  damnation  but  no  statement  that  there  is  a  war 
between  Germany  and  Spain. 

Once  again  ttie  utmost  caution  is  necessary  In  aU  dealings 
and  all  surveys  of  actions  of  other  nations.  There  is,  as 
Professor  Stowell  has  pointed  out,  so  much  overweening 
lutaonal  conceit  in  the  make-up  of  naticms  tliat  a  breathing 
spell  is  advisal>le  for  all  opinions.  But  that  should  not 
cJose  our  eyes  to  the  problem.  Prof.  Thomas  Baty  best 
presents  it  in  his  article  in  the  Journal  of  International  Law 
for  July  1836.  It  is  such  a  provocative  study  that  I  taka 
the  liberty  of  inserting  certain  challenging  extracts: 

It  la  equaUy  impossible  for  a  State  to  say.  "We  are  engaged  in 
enfcvdng  our  will  against  yours  in  your  own  territory  by  force  of 
arms,  but  we  are  not  at  'war'  with  you."  It  is  a  like  contradiction 
In  torms.  But  it  is  bectHning  a  very  fav(Hlte  practice.  Its  advo- 
catea.  urging  that  "it  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel",  and  that 
Orotlua  called  war  the  status  of  nations  "per  vim  certantiiun". 
actually  allege  that  one  country  may  devastate  the  territory  of 
anothrr  with  fire  and  sword,  and  that  if  the  forces  of  that  other 
simply  retreat  before  it.  or  remain  passive,  there  is  no  war.  so 
lf»lg  as  the  Invader  says  so  svifliciently  loudly  and  confidently, 
■specially  la  this  the  case  if  the  objMts  of  the  Invasion  are  11m- 
ttad  to  something  leas  than  entire  conquest.  It  is  easy  to  see  the 
wicouragement  which  this  doctrine  that  war  is  not  war  if  It  is 
carefully  labeled  "peace"  gives  to  violence. 

An  tovader  Is  enabled  to  wage  war  against  a  weak  Steto  without 
tncorrhag  any  of  its  risks  and  responsibilities.  He  need  not  ob- 
■arv*  the  laws  of  war:  he  need  not  bother  about  offending  neu- 
trals; he  need  not  worry  about  the  risks  of  the  invaded  nation 
finding  unenected  allies  or  unsuiyected  vigor  and  reaoinrces.  He 
can  aahij  ruy  on  the  unllkdlhood  of  the  nation  which  he  attacks 
taming  hla  violence  Into  war  by  realstanoe.  The  whole  theory  la 
abaurd  and  one-aided.  Aa  the  present  writer  remarked  40  years 
agOk  It  A  may  •pacUkiaUy'  blockade  B'a  porta,  why  may  not  B 
^paetteaOy'  blow  in>  A's  flagshipr  Why  la  the  attacked  party  to 
nava  tha  odtom  of  dartarlng  war? 


«■ 
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XT.  ftBTCWB  have  passed  on  to  their  reward,  bat  I 
am  sure  as  the  yean  pass  on  they  win  reaUae  their  kiss. 

Bemtors  T^ammiu.  and  PlncHxa  were  faithful  servants 
Qt  the  dttan  cC  our  Stote.  as  their  records  wffl  testify. 
Hi  iiifnr  TkAKMnx  having  served  the  pidiUc  continuously 
fnwn  laM  to  I9ag.  Without  being  defeated  for  any  olBce  to 


ber  of  this  body.  In  his  early  life  Mr.  Pukins  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Union  County,  N.  J.,  the  congressional  district  which 
I  represent.  I  knew  him  then,  and  we  liad  many  mutual 
friends.  Long  friendslilp  with  Mr.  Perkins,  and  kindred 
interests,  and  liis  willingness  to  assist,  were  a  great  help  to 
me  as  a  newly  elected  Member  of  Congress. 
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Wflliam  Voris  Gregoiy 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
WedTiesdav.  May  26, 1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  WnxiAM  V< 
GaaooaT,  late  a  Representative  from  Kentucky 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wzllxam  Voris  Oreoort.  who 
had  served  as  the  Representative  from  the  Pirst  District  of 
Kentucky  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives  for  5 
ccmsecutive  terms,  c<xnmencing  in  1927.  died  at  his  home  in 
Mayfield,  Ky.,  on  the  10th  day  of  Octolwr  1936.  For  almost 
a  decade  he  had  represented  with  outstanding  ability  the 
F^st  District  of  Kentucky,  which  has  been  represented  Iv 
many  distinguished  men. 

Judge  Gregory  was  bom  in  Graves  County,  Ky..  in  Oc- 
tober 1877.  He  obtained  his  early  education  at  private  and 
public  schools.  He  was  graduated  from  West  Kentucky  Col- 
lege in  1896  with  a  degree  of  bachelor  of  sdoice.  After 
graduation,  for  a  few  years,  he  taught  in  the  public  schools 
and  was  superintendent  of  schools  of  his  home  town,  the 
splendid  little  city  of  Mayfield.  Subsequently  he  attended 
the  law  course  at  Cumberland  University.  Lebanon,  Term. 
He  began  the  active  practice  of  law  in  1902  and  continued 
an  active  member  of  the  legal  profession,  during  the  remain- 
der of  his  life. 

On  May  3. 1900.  he  married  Miss  Marie  Myles.  of  Mayfield. 
Ky.  They  have  one  daughter.  Mrs.  Henry  Hill.  Jr,  of  Uxiis- 
ville.    His  devoted  wife  and  daughter  survive  him. 

In  1913  Judge  Grmory  was  elected  county  Judge  of 
Graves  County,  and  held  that  ofBce  for  2  years.  He  ren- 
dered conspicuous  service  in  this  important  office.  He  was 
appointed  by  President  Wilson  as  United  States  Attorney 
for  the  western  district  of  Kentucky,  which  ofllce  he  filled 
during  President  Wilson's  term.  Although  always  an  active 
lawyer  the  sphere  of  his  influence  extended  l>eyond  legal 
and  political  activities.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  fraternal 
and  charitable  organizatioos  and  in  1916  and  1917  he  was 
grand  master  of  the  Odd  Fellows  of  Kentucky. 

Judge  Grkgory  was  recognized  as  a  lawyer  of  fine  attain- 
ments and  splendid  Judgment.  Governor  Stanley  offered 
hiTw  the  appointment  as  chairman  of  the  Kentucky  Tax 
Commission,  a  position  of  great  importance  and  one  which 
demands  outstanding  ability,  but  Judge  Grxoory  refused  the 
appointment.  He  was  also  offered  the  professorship  ot  law 
at  his  alma  mater.  Cumberland  University,  Leljanon.  Tenn., 
which  he  also  declined.  He  probably  was  loath  to  leave  his 
home  and  the  beautiful  little  town  of  Mayfield  where  he  had 
lived  so  long  and  to  wliich  he  was  bound  by  so  many  ties 
of  affection  and  so  closely  associated  with  all  its  civic  and 
social  life.  At  the  time  erf  his  death  he  had  been  renomi- 
nated by  the  Democratic  Party  of  the  First  District  by  the 
greatest  majority  in  its  history  and  there  was  no  possible 
doubt  of  his  election  in  the  f  alL 

It  was  not  long  after  the  commenconent  of  his  service 
that  he  attained  an  enviable  position  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. His  ability  as  a  lawyer  was  recognized  not 
only  by  the  Members  generally  but  especially  by  the  im- 
portant Judiciary  Committee,  where  by  reason  of  his  al^ty 
and  fine  Judgment  and  his  indefatigable  labor,  he  made 
himself  exceedingly  useful  and  constantly  gained  in  influ- 
ence. At  the  time  of  his  death  l)e  was  chairman  of  Sub- 
committee No.  3.  and  was  also  a  member  and  secretary  of 
the  steering  committee  of  the  House  of  Reiaesentatlves,  to 
wliich  position  he  had  been  elected  by  his  colleagues.  Judge 
Grkgory.  by  reason  of  his  long  service  and  varied  expe- 
rience as  United  States  district  attorney,  was  exceedingly 
familiar  with  Federal  criminal  law  and  his  counsel  and  ad- 
vice were  constantly  sought  by  members  of  his  committee 
upon  this  subject,  which  so  frequently  came  before  them  for 
consideration. 


He  was  of  a  modest  and  retiring  disposition  and  refrained 
from  gratuitous  expressions  of  opinions,  yet  he  had  firm 
convictions  which  he  could  forcibly  express,  for  he  was  a 
man  of  great  strength  of  character  and  splendid  mental  at- 
tainments and  fine  oratorical  ability.  For  a  long  time  be- 
fore tlie  final  summons  came  he  knew  he  had  abetdutely 
no  chance  to  recover.  Yet  this  fact  had  no  effect  uptm  hla 
conduct  or  his  ordinary  activities.  He  carried  on  until  the 
last,  discharging  every  duty  knowing  that  death  was  soon 
inevitable,  and  when  it  came  he  was  not  surrounded  by 
Imaginary  terrors  but  he  apiuxiached  it  "like  one  who  wrapa 
the  drapery  of  his  couch  about  him  and  lies  down  to  pleas- 
ant dreams." 

His  loyalty  to  his  friends  was  recognised  by  all  who  knew 
him.  The  best  evidence  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  hekl 
by  his  pe<H>le  were  the  tributes  of  love,  and  affection  that  were  • 
showored  upon  him  as  they  fiocked  to  Mayfield  to  give  their 
last  expression  of  reveroice  and  esteon.  Prom  all  sections 
of  the  Purchase  and  the  whole  western  end  of  Kentudqr  his 
friends  came  to  pay  their  token  of  love  and  respect  to  this 
faithful  public  servant.  Everywhere  one  heard  tributes  to 
his  worth  and  the  splmdid  services  he  had  rendered  to  his 
people.  He  was  recognized  as  incorruptible  both  in  public 
and  private  life.  He  had  a  high  sense  of  public  duty.  His  ■ 
experience  as  a  legislator  was  not  only  useful  to  his  people 
but  was  an  asset  to  the  NaticxL  It  Is  by  sound  Judgment  and  > 
wise  counsel  such  as  his,  both  in  puUic  and  private  life,  that 
the  stability  of  our  Institutions  wiU  be  maintained.  He  had 
the  saving  grace  of  common  sense  that  is  so  requisite  in  our 
national  councils.  He  was  not  loquacious,  but  the  things  he 
said  were  carefully  considered  and  were  always  thoughtful 
and  wise.  He  was  a  sincere  and  genuine  man.  He  asked  to 
be  Judged  l>y  his  performance,  not  by  his  professions.  He 
was  faithful  in  his  public  duties,  loyal  to  his  family  which  he 
loved  so  devotedly,  and  passionately  fond  oi  his  native  State 
of  Kentucky.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  events  many  years 
of  useful  service  should  have  remained  to  him.  He  had  a 
long  Journey  along  life's  way  to  go  to  reach  the  allotted 
threescore  years  and  ten. 

Our  finite  minds  cannot  fathom  the  inscrutable  wisdom  of 
Providence.  "God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way  His  wonders  to 
perform."  Why  Judge  Grxgoky  should  be  taken  from  his  field 
of  usefutaiess,  his  devoted  family,  and  his  tnirting.  admiring 
friends  at  a  time  when  he  should  be  at  the  very  aentth  of  his 
powers  and  when  he  could  render  such  great  and  useful 
service  we  do  not  know.  He  had  dcme  his  work  wtH,  and  he 
had  met  every  obiigatinn  and  every  duty  that  was  Imposed 
uptm  him  He  had  tieen  faithful  to  every  trust  His  people 
will  miss  h<T«,  the  State  of  Kentucky  will  miss  him  and  his 
services,  and  the  National  Government  has  sustained  a  great 
k)6s,  but  when  his  record  is  submitted  to  the  Great  Aztatter 
wexan  confidently  believe  the  Judgment  win  be.  ''Wdl  dooe. 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant." 

He  sleeps  in  the  soil  of  Kentucky  that  he  loved  so  well 
amongst  the  pecvle  that  he  loved  and  who  delighted  to 
honor  hinu 


Senators  Trammell  and  Fletcher 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

HON.  JOE  HENDRICKS 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Man  2S,  1937 


On  the  Uvee,  charecter,  and  puMlc  eervloe  of  Hon.  Pj 

and  Hon.  Dumcah  U.  FLbcsb.  late  Senators  from  VUxlda 


Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  appropriate  that  I 
along  with  my  colleagues  from  Florida  pay  tribute  to  two 
men  whom  I  unhesitating  state  were  the  two  most  dia- 
l;fiHPTiipH*H  citlaens  of  the  State  of  Florida  at  the  time  of  their 

death. 

The  citlaens  of  Flotlda  have  hardly  yet  accepted  the  fact 
that  fbe  Hooorabla  Fmmm,  Tummmxj,  and  the  Hooorabla 
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xniblican  control  he  served  as  its  chairman,  for  which,  being 
a  student  of  coinage  and  a  collector  of  c<rins.  he  was  well 
qualifi^.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and^  as  one  whose  imagination  was  excited  hy 
intricate  and  difficult  legal  problems,  he  took  particular  in- 
terest in  the  matter  of  impeachments.    So  highly  was  his 


third  Congress  on  January  30,  1934.  at  a  special  elecUon 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  Honorable  James  S. 
Parker,  of  Salem,  N.  T.  He  was  rejected  to  the  Seventy- 
fourth  Congress  by  an  appreciative  constituency.  For  nearly 
10  years  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  Republican  county 
committee  of  Rensselaer  Coimty.    As  a  member  of  the  State 


1...irS..1.«.. 


iM 


leM 
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TJ.  fliicBB  bBTe  pMied  on  to  fheir  reward,  bat  Z 
am  core  M  the  yean  pus  on  ther  win  raUae  ttidr  loss. 

Senaton  TwutrnMU.  and  Tuscaat  were  f atllitul  aervants 
of  tlie  cttten  of  our  8Ute.  as  their  reeords  will  testify. 
Snator  Tuaaau.  having  served  the  vnSaUc  oontinuocialy 
tram  189f  to  19SC.  without  being  defeated  for  any  office  to 
wtalefa  he  tfpired.  Senator  PLRcnm.  iHdle  not  a  nattre  of 
the  mate  of  Flortda,  chose  florida  as  his  home  and  the 
people  of  our  State,  recomiring  Us  ability  and  showing 
their'  gratttode.  adopted  blm  as  thom^  he  were  a  native- 
born  flprldlan.  Senator  Purgkib  served  these  grateful 
dtiaens  for  a  period  of  M  years.  28  of  the  S4  being  in  the 
United  States  Senate. 

I  bdieve  that  the  greatest  tribute  I  eouU  pay  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Senates  Tsammxex  andPlsscKn  would 
be  to  say  that  It  Is  my  wish  that  I  may  give  the  same  faith- 
ful and  eseeOent  service  to  the  people  of  the  State  of 
ftorMa  in  the  future  that  they  gave  In  the  past 


Warren  Joseph  Dnffey 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  omo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26, 1937 


On  tta«  llte^  eliaiaeter,  sad  pubUe  mttIm  at  Hon.  Wjjdbm  J< 
DorrsT,  late  s  BepraMntaUn  from  the  State  at  Ohio 

Ifr.  JENKINS  Of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing  of  Was- 
nai  JosBv  Dorrsr  was  a  distinct  kMS  to  this  Congress.  He 
win  be  missed  lor  aD  of  us  who  bttd  learned  to  look  upon  him 
as  one  of  the  many  free  hearted  and  oouzteous  gentlemen 
with  whom  we  smniistrd  AOly.  He  will  be  missed  by  his 
eooalthMnts  who  knew  him  as  a  man  iHioBe  ddlght  it  was 
to  serve  them  In  their  moaU  matters  as  weU  as  In  the  im- 
poitant  matters.  Be  wffl  be  missed  by  his  family  who  knew 
him  as  a  most  tMii»g— **  father  and  hmliand.  When  a 
wm-heHtad,  oourteoos  man  who  empathises  easily  with 
an  the  problems  cf  his  friends  and  acquatntanfifs  goes  down 
bifan  the  band  of  tba  Great  Reaper,  there  is  genuine  sorrow 
an  who  knew  him.  I  Join  with  that  group  for  I 
Wuamm  Dovnr  weU  and  was  proud  to  be  his  friend 
and  to  ttadnk  ttiat  he  was  my  friend. 

If&eh  can  be  said  of  his  ataOlty  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  states- 
man. Bto  work  9eak8  tor  itself.  Mueh  can  be  said  of  his 
Mettty  toward  his  pubtte  duties.  Much  can  be  said  about 
bte  mental  qualities  that  enalded  him  to  impress  his  friends 
as  a  man  of  good  Judgment^  but  it  was  his  qui^tles  of  heart 
that  endeared  him  most  to  bis  assodates  He  will  always 
be  renwmbered  as  a  man'k  man.  as  one  iriio  made  friends 
easily,  and  irtio  bound  them  to  htm  eecnrdy.  I  have  lost 
a  personal  friend.  I  am  glad  to  give  these  few  words  of  testi- 
mony to  his  worth. 

Bandolph  Peridns 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

HON.  DONALD  H.  McLEAN 

or  MSW  JSBSST 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

uredaeMlay.  Jfoar  M.  1937 

Oa  the  Ufa.  eteneier.  aad  pvH&e  esrvlee  of  Hon. 
rmmum,  late  a  Bepceeeatattw  firaaa  Itoir  Jensy 

Mr.  IfeUAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ladles  and  geiitlwiian  of  the 
Bouse.  I  aiall  mysdf  of  the  prlTileg4  of  speaking  on  this 
dity  set  apart  to  memnriallsr  ttwae  of  our  assorjatre  who 
dBciDC  the  past  year  have  entered  into  a  more  abundant  life. 

I  meak  of  RsmnuK  PanoM.  a  ool- 

iaa*: 


ber  of  this  body.  In  his  early  life  Mr.  Poxzhs  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Union  County,  N.  J.,  the  congressional  district  which 
I  represent.  I  knew  him  then,  and  we  had  many  mutual 
friends.  Long  friendship  with  Mr.  Perkins,  and  kindred 
Interests,  and  his  willingness  to  assist,  were  a  great  help  to 
me  as  a  newly  elected  Member  of  Congress. 

Some  men  are  bom  for  public  service.  They  possess  ele- 
ments of  character  and  natural  ability  that  attract  them  to 
their  friends  and  neighbors,  and  Inside  a  confidence  which 
soon  advances  them  to  positions  of  leadership  and  responsi- 
bility. This  SCTvioe,  begun  In  a  small  way.  If  well  perf(»ined. 
brings  advancement  to  participation  in  State  axMi  National 
affairs.  It  is  a  virtue  of  our  system  of  government  that 
those  who  are  oitrusted  with  national  affairs  bring  to  their 
service  a  knowledge  taught  by  the  experience  of  close  con- 
tact with  their  friends  and  neighbors  In  municipal,  county, 
and  State  activity. 

Mr.  Pkskzhs  was  of  this  class  of  men.  He  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools,  and  at  Cooper  Union.  New  York,  to  a  ccm- 
slderable  extent  eamipg  the  cost  of  his  own  education.  At 
the  age  of  23  he  was  admitted  to  the  New  Jersey  bar.  and 
took  up  his  resIdexMse  In  the  town  of  Westfield,  which  is 
recognised  as  one  of  the  most  progressive  and  delightful  resi- 
dential c<»nmunities  of  northern  New  Jersey.  Wts  life  there 
and  his  contribution  to  the  devdopment  of  the  community  are 
well  described  by  a  discerning  citizen  i^o  was  associated 
with  H«wi  in  his  eariy  life  and  who  has  written  me: 


Bzcept  for  Anaon  P.  Grant,  wlio  waa  appointed  by  the  oouncU 
to  eerve  aa  tbe  first  mayor,  becatise  be  bi4)f>ened  to  be  chairman  of 
the  old  township  commlttte,  and  who  oenred  from  October  5.  1003, 
the  commencement  of  the  town  government,  imtU  April  80,  1904. 
Randolph  Ptaxnm  was  Westfleld's  first  mayor,  servli^  from  May 
1,  1904,  to  December  31,  1906.  When  tt  became  apparent  that  the 
old  townahip  form  of  government  had  outlived  ita  uaeTulneaa  the 
question  of  what  form  of  government  should  be  adopted  waa 
thoroughly  Invntlgated  and  dlacuaeed  at  great  length,  and  throoi^ 
It  all  Mr.  Paaaws  advocated  the  incorporation  of  the  community 
under  the  Oeneral  Town  Act.  EOa  keen  legal  mind,  his  popularity. 
^nti  knowledge  of  how  to  handle  men,  and  his  sound  judgment, 
were  freely  placed  at  the  public  service  in  those  first  years  when 
the  local  government  was  being  organized  and  those  polldea  whleh 
have  since  been  pursued  were  put  In  practice,  and  It  may  fatrty 
be  aald  that  much  of  the  credit  for  the  character  and  outstanding 
ptmltlon  of  Westfield  today  Is  attributable  to  Rakdolph  Paaxma. 

Mr.  PssKiifs  served  in  the  House  of  Assembly  of  New  Jer- 
sey as  a  representative  from  the  county  of  Union  in  the 
years  of  1905, 1906,  and  1907.  and  was  a  popular,  industrious, 
and  Influential  member.  In  1906  he  served  as  majority 
leader  of  that  body.  His  outstanding  achievement  there 
seems  to  have  been  the  enactment  of  chapter  82  of  the 
laws  of  1906  which  came  to  be  known  as  the  Perkins  Act. 
Mr.  PxBKiNS  had  always  been  Interested  in  public  educa- 
tion, and  it  was  the  purpose  of  this  act  to  provide  funds  for 
advancing  It  In  New  Jersey.  Under  this  act  tbe  main  stem 
of  each  railroad  is  taxed  by  the  State,  and  the  money  raised 
is  allocated  to  the  several  school  districts  for  use  of  the 
public  schools.  It  is  still  the  law  of  the  State,  and  an  au- 
thority on  State  finances  says  that  It  Is  a  valuable  piece  of 
legislation,  and  not  only  made  a  substantial  contribution 
toward  public  educaticm  in  the  State,  but  brought  to  an 
end  a  chaotic  condition  In  the  taxation  of  main-stem  rail- 
road property. 

In  1909  Mr.  Pnucnis  removed  to  Bergen  County.  He 
was  sotm  drafted  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  B^ven 
County  R^iHibllcan  Committee,  retiring  after  5  years  to 
be  the  unsuccessful  candidate  for  election  to  the  New  Jersey 
Senate.  His  home,  surmounting  one  of  the  wooded  hills 
of  northern  New  Jersey  at  WoodcUff  Lake.  c<xnmandlng  a 
view  toward  the  Hudson  and  the  busy  metroixilltan  district 
beyond.  equliq;)ed  with  a  carefully  chosen  library,  modem 
bams  for  the  ralsix^  of 'pedigreed  cattie  and  horses,  and 
every  outdoor  activity,  afforded  an  OH>ortunity  for  his  Ideal 
family  life. 

As  a  lawyor  he  attained  distinction.  His  work  ctealt  largely 
with  equity  matters.  In  which  he  was  considered  an  au- 
thority. 

Be  was  elected  to  Congress  in  19^.  where  he  served  until 
his  dttXti,  a  total  <d  16  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Oommlttee  on  Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures.  Dozing  Re- 


publican control  he  served  as  its  chairman,  for  which,  being 
a  student  of  coinage  and  a  collector  of  coins,  he  was  well 
qualified.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and^  as  one  whose  imagination  was  excited  by 
intricate  and  difficult  legal  problems,  he  took  particular  In- 
terest in  the  matter  of  impeachments.  So  highly  was  his 
ability  regarded  by  his  associates  that  he  was  chosen  on 
three  occasions  as  one  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  in  prosecutions  before  the  Senate.  His  service  on  the 
Air  Defense  Investigating  Committee  stimulated  his  interest 
in  aviation.  Wherever  possible  he  traveled  by  air,  and  he 
lost  no  opportunity  to  contribute  to  its  development,  useful- 
ness, and  safety. 

We  shared  each  other's  confidence  In  personal  matters 
and  exchanged  our  views  on  public  questions.  He  was  a  wise 
counselor,  because  of  his  natural  aptitude  and  intense  study 
of  public  affairs  and  his  wide  experience  as  a  legislator.  I 
was  glad  to  avail  myseU  of  his  Judgment  and  advice,  and 
In  his  death  I  suffered  a  personal  loss. 


Representative  Warren  J.  Duffey 


J. 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  L.  KLOEB 

OF  omo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26, 1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Bon.  Wi 
DuvTKT,  late  a  Representative  from  Ohio 

Mr.  KLOEB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Wakrkm  Joseph  Dtmrr.  Representative  In  Con- 
gress from  the  Ninth  District  of  Ohio,  not  only  because  he 
was  an  able  colleague  but  because  he  had  the  rare  quality 
of  friendship  that  made  all  those  who  knew  him  love  him. 

As  Representatives  from  the  same  section  of  the  State 
we  had  to  counsel  often  upon  matters  affecting  our  people. 
Always  he  held  the  interests  of  his  constituents  at  heart. 
Always  he  laid  aside  personal  comfort  so  that  he  might 
shoulder  more  than  his  share  of  the  task  of  improving  the 
lot  of  his  fellow  man.  With  his  desire  to  work  for  the  better- 
ment of  his  people  was  a  geniality  of  spirit  that  won  him 
a  place  in  our  hearts. 

He  came  to  the  Congress  in  1933.  His  ability  quickly  was 
recognized  and  he  became  a  member  of  the  Important  Judi- 
ciary CMnmittee  of  the  House  where  his  services  were  con- 
sidered of  a  high  type.  His  long  experience  as  a  lawyer 
fitted  him  for  this  work  and  he  was  a  distinct  asset  to 
the  American  Bar  Association  which  claimed  him  as  a  mem- 
ber. In  addition  to  almost  two  terms  in  the  Congress  he 
had  served  in  the  Ohio  House  of  Representatives  and  on 
the  Toledo  City  Council. 

The  thought  of  public  service  was^  constant  In  his  mind 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death  on  July  7,  1936. 

Wakren  J.  Durrrr  attended  the  Toledo  schools  and  re- 
ceived his  college  degrees  from  St.  John's  University  at 
Toledo  and  the  University  of  Michigan. 

The  Nhith  Ohio  District  has  lost  an  able  Rei»resentative 
and  the  Nation  a  statesman. 


Hon.  William  D.  Thomas 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  CROWTHER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  26. 1937 

On  the  life,   character,  and   public  service  of  Hon.   WnxiAic  D. 
Thomas,  late  a  Representative  from  New  York 

Mr.  CROWTHER.    Mr.  Speaker.  WnxuM  D.  Thoicas,  a 
Republican  of  Hoosick  FbUs.  N.  7.,  was  elected  to  the  Seventy- 


third  Congress  on  January  30.  1934.  at  a  special  elecUon 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  Honorable  James  8. 
Parker,  of  Salem,  N.  7.  He  was  reelected  to  the  Seventy- 
fourth  Congress  by  an  appreciative  constituency.  For  nearly 
10  years  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  Republican  county 
committee  of  Rensselaer  County.  As  a  member  of  the  State 
legislature,  as  town  clerk,  and  county  treasurer,  he  gave  long 
and  distinguished  political  and  civic  service. 

Although  handicapped  by  poor  health  he  gave  unronlttlnf 
service  to  the  folks  of  his  district  and  yet  never  lost  sight 
of  the  national  viewpcrint  in  considering  legislation  for  the 
general  welfare  of  our  people.  He  especially  endeared  hlm- 
helf  to  the  young  folks  of  his  community,  many  of  whom 
he  aided  In  their  efforts  to  map  a  career  for  themselves. 
His  fideUty  to  duty  and  his  integrity  of  purpose  earned  him 
the  admiration  and  respect  of  his  fellow  citizens  in  all  walks 
of  life. 

Those  of  us  who  had  the  hotun*  of  serving  with  him  extend 
our  heartfelt  ssnnpathy  to  his  immediate  family  and  the 
host  of  friends  to  wh(xn  the  recollection  of  his  character  and 
life  woric  will  ever  be  a  pleasant  memory. 

-  WeU  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant.  Thou  hast  been 
faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  set  thee  over  many  things:  enter 
thou  Into  the  Joy  of  thy  ZiOitL 


Necessary  Farm  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HOMER  T.  BONE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  June  28  ileffislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  IS) ,  1937 


RADIO  ADDRB88  OF  HON.   JAMES   P.  POPS.   OF  IDAHO.   ON 

JUNE  24,  1937 


Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  c<»i8ent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcohd  a  speech  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Pops]  on  the  subject  Neces- 
sary Farm  Legislation,  which  was  delivered  on  June  24. 1937, 
over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rscou),  as  follows: 

It  is  high  time  that  a  warning  be  sounded  to  the  farmers  of 
America.  In  last  Sunday's  newqMpers  were  such  headings  aa 
these:  "Wheat  pitches  lower  with  fine  weather"  and  "OoCton  prtcea 
decline."  These  price  declines  may  be  temporary,  but  to  tbosa 
«rho  are  familiar  with  crop  production  and  market  prloea,  there  la 
clear  indication  of  seriously  lower  prices  within  tbe  next  3  yean. 

Like  red  clouds  at  sunset,  warning  the  sailor  of  the  approaching 
storm,  there  are  signs  to  warn  the  farmer  of  danger  ahead.  Tlia 
wise  sailor  makes  preparation  for  the  storm  before  his  vesael  la 
floundering  unprepared  in  heavy  seas.  The  farmers  of  America 
should  demand  action  by  the  Congress  before  prices  for  agrlcul- 
ttual  oommodltiea  again  ttimble  below  the  cost  of  production. 

At  the  beginning  of  1933  there  was  a  wheat  soiplus  of  about 
304.000,000  bushels  and  a  cotton  surplus  of  about  l3fiO0J0OO  balea. 
Theae  surpluses  played  havoc  with  market  prices.  The  iU-fated 
Federal  Farm  Board  had  operated  for  2  or  8  yeara  before  that  tlma 
in  an  effort  to  remove  the  deadening  effects  at  these  sorphiMs. 
only  to  make  bad  matters  worse.  So  at  the  beginning  at  IMS 
everybody  realised  that  something  had  to  be  done  and  dona  Im- 
mediately about  surpluses.  They  could  not  be  sold  abroad,  and 
they  could  not  be  consumed  at  home  If  nmnal  aapm  wars  pro- 
duced from  year  to  year.  And  the  farmer  was  vainly  endcavorlag 
to  make  a  living  from  40-cent  wheat  and  6-oent  cotton. 

The  Agrlciiltural  Adjustment  Act,  with  its  cotton  pool  and  Ita 
production-control  devices,  was  enacted.  As  a  result  ot  reducing 
and  limiting  acresges  of  cotton  and  wheat,  and  of  somewhat 
Improved  export  markets,  unusable  stupluses  were  reduced.  The 
drought  years  of  1933  to  1936  in  the  Great  Plains  States  further 
drasticaUy  cut  wheat  surpluses.  Prftoes,  of  course.  Increased 
steadUy  tiu-ough  those  years,  to  over  $1  a  btishel  for  wheat  and 
over  12  cents  a  pound  for  cotton.  The  wheat  surplus  was  reduced 
from  the  394.0004X)0  bushds  to  less  than  100.000,000  bushela.  and 
the  surplus  of  cotton  was  reduced  from  <mx  12.000AM  to  less  than 
7.000.000  bales. 

The  normal  annual  consumption  of  wheat  In  this  oountiy  1m 
about  635.000.000  bushels.  The  amount  that  used  to  be  aaported 
was  about  ifSO.OOOJOOO  bushels  a  year.    During  recent  years  the 
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..^  about  40jOOOjOOe  bushda  a  year.    The 

sdoetldB  at  wtaeat  m  this  country  during  the  last  8  years  baa 

than  tMjOttOjaOO  buahris,  or  ' 
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decently;  and  second,  against  destruction  oS  his  afobstanoe — ttiM 
crops — by  nature. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  la  ready  to  proceed  with  the 

It  has  prepared  accurate  and  dependable 
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other  States,  has  received  monejrs  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment far  in  excess  of  the  taxes  paid  in.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
to  defend  any  other  State  except  West  Virginia.    I  regret 


xoar  oosxi 


West  Virginia  at  the  present  time  is  the  largest  bttuni- 
nous-coal  nrcdudnff  State  in  the  Nation,  and  under  the 
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nun  aDonM  nu  svwiww  •bout  40jDOOjOOO  busheU  a  JW-  Tb* 
modorrtma  at  wbMrt  to  this  country  dtizlng  the  Uat  3  ytars  has 
bacn  lev  thui  tMfiOOJOOO  Iniabds.  or  lew  tlun  Bormal  doaaMde 


,  ,-, ^  UM  duwcr  Blgiial-^t  ti  MtlBtated  tha*  thl*  . 

^  Cfop  wffl  b*  about  •Tft.OOOjOOO  boahels  or  a^OjOOOjDQO  buahds 

I  than  our  iliiiiwtir  ooosumptlon.    It  cannot  be  cspectad  that 

at  wbeat  wttl  be  much  larser  ttan  during  the  la^ 

That  alinplT  meam  that  w  am  facing  the  pwniect 

d  an  inenaae  to  aui^ta  wheat  of  aooie  a0O;0OO.OOO  buabela  this 


The  AcneulturaT  Adjustment  Act  was  thrown  out  of  the  wto- 
dow  by  the  Bmirwae  Court.  The  8oU  Ooosenratlon  Act  docs  not 
end  caanot  have  the  effect  o<  a  diastlc  curtailment  of  production. 
uMt  somehow  prepare  for  the  svlous  dancer  of  prloe- 
BuiplUBea  to  aU  basle  crops, 
to  pendti«  before  OoDgrem  a  bm  to  deal  with  this  sttua- 
bin  Beaks  to  protiet  the  fBrm«r  from  theee  threat- 
fteee  toy  (1)  anthoditng  the  Beaetary  at  Agriculture  to 
MMt  to  eoBtroUliw  produeUon.  (3)  to  eslehHeh  marketing  quotas 
to  prevent  the  market  from  being  orerloaded  with  wheat,  cotton. 
baste  farm  producta.  and  (S)  to  pay  the  farmer  on 
■Md  ttM  dMSieace  between  parity  iwlce  at  theee  com- 
^lyt  the  mHket  pfiee.  This  imawini  Is  a  eerlous  effort 
to  nreiwit  the  <*'— ««"g  storm,  and  it  Is  time  this  effort  should  be 
made.  If  Oongrees  waits  a  year  or  two  before  talcing  theee  stepe, 
the  depieeslon  of  fsrm  prices  will  be  at  hand,  which  always  means 
4ipi«silos&  for  the  entire  country. 

I  reallae.  of  oooree.  there  are  many— and  some  of  Ontm  are  f  arm« 
ers— who  oppoee  production  or  martetlng  oontroL  They  uee  the 
apedoue  argument  that  if  all  the  hungry  and  lU-dad  people  in 
ula  country  and  to  the  world  had  an  the  food  they  could  eat  and 
all  the  clothes  they  would  wear  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as 
overproduction  and  no  such  thing  as  surplus  farm  commodities. 
Ap4  they  go  on  to  argue  that  It  is  the  system  of  distribution  that 
U  wroiv:  that  our  f*"***"*''  system  should  be  so  changed  and 
improved  that  everybody  would  have  plenty  of  purchasing  powo". 
^rLrt  that  with  ample  purchasing  power  all  the  farm  products  that 
could  JM  grown  would  be  consumed.  That  would  be  an  Ideal  state 
at  affairs:  but  I  wtmder  If  Uw  farmers  are  to  wait  for  an  Ideal 
system  of  distribution  and  an  ideal  economic  system  Itef  ore  taking 
any  steps  to  protect  their  f ann  income  from  the  ravagee  of  prlce- 
depraesttv  eurpteses.  If  they  do,  they  wlU  ftnd  themselves  waiting 
until  human  natxne  changes  so  that  speculators  win  refuee  to  take 
pnOta  St  thaapsBSS  at  the  farmer,  until  the  transportatioo  com- 
panies will  haul  farm  produce  free,  and  the  big  rock-candy 
mountato  eUsts  for  everyone. 

The  Immwllste  question  Is.  What  are  they  gcrtng  to  do  while  watt- 
b^  for  this  Meal  economic  eystemT  And  I  wonder  how  this  argu- 
ment would  appeal  to  the  manufacturer  of  shoes,  shirts,  and 
autonobllss.  With  the  same  leglo.  It  can  be  said  that  If  the  con- 
■UBMr  had  ample  purchasing  power  he  could  buy  all  the  shoee, 
ahtais.  and  autemobtles  that  oouM  be  produced.  If  anybody  thinks 
that  tha  nrt""**^'"— .  ths  merchant,  or  other  bustoesaman  is 
Watat  to  opsnrte  on  this  baala,  he  is  sadly  mistaken.  The  buslness- 
msa  ImwiB  that  dfpy**^  means  effective  demand  and  that  he  has 
to  maiitifsGtuie  his  product  or  buy  his  goods  to  meet  the  efltoctlve 
danaad.  The  manufacturer  knows  that  producing  beyood  thia 
damaad  Is  mtoous  to  his  bwslTises  And  the  merchant  knows  that 
purduMtog  goods  fsr  beyond  the  demand  Is  rulnoua  to  his  busl- 
bustoeesmen.  therefore,  may  be  hc^tog  for  a  more 
efeijbody  will  have  ample  purchas- 
but  4hey  are  limiting  thslr  atocta  to  present  effecUve 

Be  must  protsct  himesif  wfaUs  tha  millennium  is  eocn- 
]■«  by  ths  saaae  msaaa  aa  dose  the  bustoesaman  If  he  is  to  live  as 
a  dsesBt  ASBSfftcaa  emasB. 

Vm  faaasr  m«Bt  deal  wttb  thinga  ss  they  are,  sad  not  as 
IftNV  stafMM  be.  aad  any  luaasuie  aaaeted  by  OongreM  must 
dad  with  this  poor,  ptaetloal  worid  to  which  we  Uve. 

»B  tiaas  sboold  bs  lost  to  sdupttog  praetleal  iiiasaiiiw  to  mset 
tks  aifstlsn, 

two  oOiar  msaeuiee  for  the  bsasAt  at  fiwmers  that 
by  aU  BBsaaa  be  pamed  at  this  eaaslon    one  relating  to 
Movaaes  sad  tts  other  to  fsna  tenancy, 
crop   tosovaaee   bill   waa   passed — almost   unanlmoudy — 
fey  thsBanato  oa  Msich  W,  supported  by  Democrats  and  RepuMl- 
It  has  the  support  of  the  Preeldent,  Secretary  Wal- 
isaaler  McMsbt.  RspubUeaB  mtaortty  lesder  to  the 
After  pssssge  to  the  Senate,  It  Immedlatciy  went  to 
of  WapreeeBtativea  and  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
oeenmlttee  has  had  the  bill  for  almoet 
S  bobUib  wlthoot  aethm.    Tlie  bill  which  appllee  to  wheat  ss  a 

>  ttaaatoioas   sm^xsrt   of   the   wheat 

or  «Us  eoontrr.    It  ta  hl^ily  dsairaUe  that  this  measure 

imsdiatsly  sad  put  toto  operatloa.     The  prospect 

produettai  of  wheat  win  mean  that  the  farmers 

wffl  bs  aUs  to  pay  tttsir  prcntiins  to   ahusl.  sad  create  a 

Tne  bmidtog  up  of  ttds  atora|e  ti  nsessaaiT  foe 

their  oops  sre  nit  by  drought  or 

Bstural  toress.    The  farmer  assds  tosuranoe 

,sQch  as  hall,  pasts.  Ughtntog,  sad  drought, 

m  BIVBD  W  ^BV  DlHlDBIIaDSB   BMBv  DnOvOCwOD   SKBZDSv    iirff- 

as  wbo  am  tfaaply  toteimtsd  to  «te  wattsre  at  the  farmer 
that  ttaa  fsnssr  must  bs  protected  to  far   as  pnsalhls 
two  mta^:  FtiBt  sgalBst  6aatlc  priee  decttoes  that  de- 
af hta  aMItty  to  mast  his  nWgattnas  and  to  Uva 


decently;  and  second,  against  destruction  of  his  substanoe — his 
crops — by  nature. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  ready  to  proceed  with  the 
crop-insurance  program.  It  has  prepared  accurate  and  dependable 
data  for  putting  the  plan  Into  effect.  It  has  computM  the 
premiums  to  be  paid  in  over  1.400  wheat  counties  in  the  coimtry. 
It  only  remains  for  the  Hotiae  of  RepresentaUves  to  pass  the 
bill  that  th<«  much-needed  program  for  the  farmers  may  be 
started.  Let  me  again  remind  my  listeners  of  the  beneflte  to 
proqMcrt  for  the  farmer  by  the  operation  of  this  progrMn. 

The  insured  farmer  whoee  crop  has  been  destroyed  by  flood, 
drought.  ioMCta,  haU.  or  other  destructive  haaards  wni  receive 
one-half  or  three-fourths— depending  upon  the  policy  he  may 
take— of  his  normal  yield.  This  may  save  his  home  and  save 
his  family  from  distress.  And  the  price  of  the  wheat  which  he 
recelvee  as  indemnities  may  be  considerably  hlgh«r  than  the 
mice  of  the  wheat  which  he  paid  in  as  premiums.  For  Instance, 
to  the  Oreat  Plains  area.  If  this  program  had  been  in  force  dur- 
ing the  years  from  1930  to  1936,  the  difference  in  the  price  of 
the  wheat  paid  In  as  premlinns  and  the  wheat  paid  out  as  to- 
demnltiee  during  that  period  would  have  been  something  like 
•40.000,000.  Tlie  farmer  would  have  obtained  the  benefit  of  that 
#4o!ooO,000.  With  no  such  program  in  effect,  of  course,  the  specu- 
lator who  was  able  to  hold  the  wheat  obtained  the  greater  part 
of  that  MO.OOO.OOO.  I  want  the  farmer  to  be  in  a  position  to 
receive  that  money.  The  speciilator  has  already  reaped  too  many 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  by  purchasing  wheat  when  farmers 
were  forced  to  eeU  at  a  low  price  and  holding  it  until  the  price 
iras  hl^h. 

The  farmers  of  America  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this  crop- 
Insurance  program,  and  Congress  should  pass  it  at  this  session. 

The  other  bill  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers  that  ought  to  be 
pnniwfl  l>y  this  session  of  Congress  la  the  tensincy  bill.  Every- 
body now  knows  of  the  growth  of  farm  tenancy  in  thia  cotrnt^r. 
and  everybody  knows  of  the  distressing  conditions  of  tenant 
farmers,  particularly  in  the  South.  Half  a  centviry  ago  1  of 
every  4  farmers  was  a  tenant.  Now  3  of  every  6  are  tenants. 
and  to  some  parts  of  the  coimtry  7  of  every  10  fanners  are  ten- 
ants. Tenancy  is  tocreaslng  at  the  rate  of  about  40.000  a  year. 
The  Inaeciulty  of  tenant  farmers  is  undermining  our  agricultural 
life.  It  resulto  In  deletion  of  our  farm  lands  as  weU  as  deple- 
tion to  the  character  of  farm  citizenship. 

It  Is  the  purpoee  of  this  legislation  to  help  farmers  Who  are 
tenante  to  acquire  land  of  their  own.  to  make  modest  loans  for  the 
purchase  and  operation  of  their  farms,  and  to  assist  them  to  c^fwr- 
atlng  their  farms  to  the  best  advantage. 

TblB  is  the  beginning  of  a  program  to  reverse  the  trend  away 
from  home  ownoshlp  during  the  last  half  century.  On  the 
3SO.000.000  acres  of  land  given  away  by  the  United  States  for 
homesteads,  a  large  percentage  of  the  farmers  are  now  tenants. 
Home  ownership  is  closely  allied  with  good  citizenship.  If  o\ir 
country  Is  to  have  an  todependent  aiul  dependable  farm  population 
It  Is  necessary  that  the  process  of  converting  tenante  toto  home 
owners  be  started  now  and  vigorously  carried  on  to  the  years  to 
come.  Any  serious  delay  to  this  program  Is  a  serious  matter  to  the 
country. 

In  contusion,  let  us  look  for  a  mtoute  at  the  1B30  census. 
In  1939  before  the  depression.  398.000  farm  families  had  a  gross 
Income  of  less  than  $250  a  year.  This  figure  tocluded  all  producte 
sold,  traded,  or  consumed.  This  means  that  each  member  of  a 
family  of  four  received  less  than  $62.50,  or  less  than  30  coats  a. 
day.  llitok  of  that  for  a  moment.  Over  a  million  and  a  half 
people  existing  on  less  than  20  cents  a  day.  Tliat  oensxis  also  shows 
that  916XXX)  farm  families  had  a  total  gross  tocome  of  less  than  $400 
a  year,  or  less  than  $100  per  person.  Prom  the  same  source,  it 
i^^ean  that  47  ptfcent  of  farm  famines  had  a  gross  tooome  of  leas 
thsn  $1,000  a  year. 

Is  It  any  wonder  then  that  more  than  3,000.000  farm  families  hava 
received  aid  or  relief  or  rehabllltetlon  stoce  1933? 

These  dlstresetogly  low  farm  tocomes  were  for  the  year  1929, 
which  was  regarded  generally  as  a  prosperous  year.  We  have  no 
similar  data  for  the  years  since  1929.  Without  doubt,  however, 
conditions  were  vastly  worse  during  the  depression  years,  and  are 
worse  now.  There  are  undoubtedly  millions  of  farm  people  who 
exist  on  leas  than  30  cente  a  day. 

When  we  know  that  the  welfare  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
Stetes  is  largely  dq;>endent  upon  the  welfare  of  the  farmer,  it  is 
dear  that  the  prosperity  of  the  coimtry  is  on  a  precarious  basis. 
We  know  the  foundations  of  our  economic  structure  are  none  too 
sound,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  by  Congress  in  passing  legisla- 
tion that  will  help  to  make  these  foundations  more  secure. 


West  Virginia  Pays  Its  Way 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  28.  1937 

Ifr.  RANDOLPH.    Mr.  Speaker,  once  more  it  has  been 
diarged  that  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  along  with  many 


other  States,  has  received  moneys  fnnn  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment far  in  excess  of  the  taxes  paid  in.  It  is  not  my  purpose 
to  defend  any  other  State  except  West  Virginia.  I  regret 
that  I  must  reply  to  the  speech  of  R«presaitatiTe  Lamnxcx. 
of  Ohio,  delivered  on  the  floor  of  the  House  April  19,  1937. 
I  And  it  absolutely  necessary,  however,  to  bitng  once  again 
to  the  attention  of  Congress  the  fact  that  West  Virginia 
contributes  an  amount  far  in  excess  of  that  which  has  been 
received.  This  reflection  made  upon  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  cannot  go  unanswered. 

WKBT  VmCINIA  B  NOT  a  VUBSHir 

This  matter  goes  back  something  more  than  a  yesff  ago 
when  I  addressed  the  House  on  April  20, 1936,  at  which  time 
I  replied  to  a  full-page  advertlseraent  sponsored  by  the  New 
York  Sun,  in  which  West  THrginla,  together  with  other  States, 
was  charged  with  failure  in  1935  to  pay  its  way.  In  the  course 
of  my  remarks  at  that  time  I  said: 

As  a  West  Virginian,  I  resent  the  untrue  statement  that  our 
people  do  not  pay  their  way.  We  are  not  a  burden  to  ova  neighbor 
States. 

The  editorial  to  which  I  replied  was  entitled  "Representa- 
tion Without  Taxation  Is  Tyranny",  and  pointing  spedflcally 
to  West  Virginia,  said: 

The  sovereign  State  of  West  Virginia  paid  into  the  V^ederal 
Treasury  in  aU  internal  revenue  for  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1935, 
the  sum  of  $10.606,ie6.  The  Stete  of  West  Virginia  in  1985 
received  on  order  of  the  executive  department  the  sum  of  $17,600,- 
000  in  direct  relief  ftmds.  Thus  in  direct  relief  fimds  West  Vir- 
ginia received  $7,000,000  more  than  it  contributed  to  the  support  of 
the  GoTemment.  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  West 
Virginia  is  represented  by  Senators  Mattbxw  M .  Nblt  and  Rosa 
D.  Holt  and  six  Repreeentatlves. 

It  now  beccnnes  my  duty  to  reply  to  my  very  good  personal 
friend,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio,  who  said  in 
his  speech  of  April  19.  of  this  year: 

West  Virginia  paid  IS   "«""""  In  taxes  and  received  over  27 

million. 

The  figures  for  1936  which  my  cc^eague  presented  are 
correct  when  the  amount  of  money  paid  through  the  West 
Virginia  office  of  the  Internal  Revenue  into  the  Federal 
Treasury  is  used  as  a  basis.  Our  State  is  placed  in  an  un- 
favorable light  because  the  figures  would  indicate  that  we 
have  received  in  grants  from  the  United  States  Treasury 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  we  have  contributed  to  the 
support  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Of  course  such  is  not  the  case. 

nvounsixs  pat  xkto  othkb  Dxamcrs 

Less  than  one-third  of  the  money  accruing  to  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia  is  paid 
tlirough  the  Parkersbuiif.  W.  Va.,  office.  There  are  many, 
many  industries  which  pay  into  other  collection  districts. 
For  example,  as  I  pelted  out  in  my  remarks  to  this  body 
last  year,  the  three  great  railroads  in  southern  West  Vir- 
ginia, namely,  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  the  Virginian,  and 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  last  year  paid  more  taxes  into  the 
Federal  T^asury  by  far  than  the  total  amount  collected 
from  all  sources  through  the  Parkersburg  office.  Not  a 
single  penny  of  this  amount  was  paid  in  West  Virginia,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  i^cials  of  these  prosperous 
transportation  systems  admit  that  more  than  80  percent 
of  their  revenue  for  1936  originated  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia.  It  is  my  understanding  that  no  railroad,  large  or 
small,  (iterating  in  West  Virginia  pays  its  taxes  in  our 
State. 

None  of  the  large  cH  and  gas  companies  pay  in  West 
"^^rginia  the  money  collected  through  the  gasoline  tax. 
which  amounts  to  more  than  $1,000,000  a  year. 

I  beUeve  that  mate  than  one-half  of  the  coal  tonnage  in 
West  Virginia  pays  its  taxes  in  other  States.  Hie  tonnage 
which  does  not  pay  in  other  States,  I  feel,  represents  75  per- 
cent of  the  profits  made  in  West  Virginia  trom  the  coal 
business.  Strange  as  it  would  seem,  certain  New  England 
States  show  considerable  income  from  bituminous-coal  pro- 
duction, when  as  a  fact  there  is  not  one  pound  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  produced  In  that  terrltjory. 


MtOSr   GOAL 


West  Virginia  at  the  present  time  is  the  largest  Utuint- 
Dous-coal  prcdudng  State  in  the  Nation,  and  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Act.  the  tax.  at  1  cent 
a  ton  on  the  productkm  of  coal,  will  s^eld  more  money  froni 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  than  any  other  commonwadth  in 
the  Republic.  Tet  when  statistics  are  examined  they  win 
indicate  by  reason  of  large  pcorments  in  other  States,  that 
West  ^nrgliiia  will  not  rank  first,  second,  or  evm  third  but 
win  perhaps  be  placed  fourth  or  fifth. 

I  had  hoped  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  again 
defend  my  State,  bat  due  to  the  Incorrect  impression,  as 
indicated  by  Mr.  Lajcvxck.  I  can  conservatively  state  that 
had  all  taxes  accruing  to  the  United  States  Government  in 
West  Virginia  been  paid  and  accredited  to  our  collection 
district,  it  would  have  shown  West  Virginia  in  1936  con- 
tributing almost  $40,000,000  to  the  Federal  Government, 
instead  of  the  thirteen  miUicms  shown  to  have  been  col- 
lected. 

It  is,  therefore,  clearly  shown  that  Federal  grants  of  some 
$27,000,000  to  West  Virginia,  from  the  various  emergency 
agencies,  have  been  far  below  the  amount  contributed  by 
our  State  to  the  support  at  the  Federal  Government 

PmOFU    TBB006B0UT    StATION    FX7BCBA8S 

I  do  not  desire  to  enter  into  any  controversy  between 
States,  but  since  it  is  shown  by  the  table,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Lamnxck,  that  New  York  State  in  1936  paid  in  $783,173.- 
923.79  and  received  in  grants  $344,197,880.68.  it  may  be 
timely  to  remonber  that  the  State  of  New  York  is  our 
largest  port  of  entry. 

Over  75  percent  of  the  customs  duties  collected  In  the 
United  States  are  collected  at  the  port  of  New  York  and 
that  State  receives  credit  for  these  collections.  However, 
we  all  know  that  the  merchandi.se  coming  through  the 
port  of  New  York  is  not  all  consumed  by  the  people  of 
New  York,  but  finds  its  way  into  every  State  in  the  Unlcm. 

New  York  State  has  many  large  factories  and  whole- 
sale estaldishments  pairing  mlUions  of  dollars  into  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury.  We  all  know  that  the  purchasers  of  these 
commodities  indirectly  pay  the  tax  that  is  credited  to  New 
York  State.  These  people  reside  in  every  State  in  the 
Union.  Many  large  corporations  who  do  not  have  manu- 
facturing outlets  in  the  State  of  New  York  pay  their  in- 
come tax  in  that  State.  The  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion pays  its  tax  in  New  York.  However,  its  operations  are 
scatto^d  fnun  Pennsylvania  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  from 
Minnesota  to  Alabama. 


i>moi 


CaSDIT    ICTTST 


CIVKM 


May  I  suggest  that  if  we  are  going  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
posal that  when  the  Federal  Government  collects  taxes  the 
amount  collected  must  be  broken  down  to  show  how  much 
was  paid  by  the  consumers  of  each  State,  and  in  the  case 
of  payment  ot  Income  tax  like  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration it  must  be  shown  how  much  was  earned  in  every 
State  in  the  Union  in  order  that  proper  credit  may  be 
given  to  the  different  States. 

In  justice  to  the  ctiizens  of  my  State,  I  have  felt  im- 
pelled to  once  again  let  it  be  known  that  West  Virginia 
pays  its  way. 

On  the  Death  of  Billj  Connerj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  HIGGINS 

or  MASaACHUSITTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 
Jfonday,  June  28,  1937 

Mr.  HIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tribute  of  Wm  Excel- 
lency. Charles  F.  Hurley.  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  <tf 
Massachusettik  on  the  occurrence  of  the  death  of  our  late 
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beloved  eoOeacue,  Oaoffreannan  OcnnmtT,  may  •deqoately 
detcrfbe  tbe  km  sotUined  by  his  death. 

tn  tb9  anth  ct  riiiiLiiiMiiwn  Ooammr,  If— iliiwtM*  bMi  Im* 
«  tfliUBC«tfrii«d  dttam.  labor  m  graat  advocate,  and  tha  paopla  aa 

X  ooBKlaBtloiM.   and   mueb   balovad  jmbUe   awmat.    ma 

^onMtiutkini  to  tba  pubUe  benaflt  wfll  ba  Bwaumanta  to 


No  BWie  faithful  and  capable  lewtaentatlvf  ever  aerved 
hla  eooftttuency.  his  State,  and  hla  oountry  than  BUly 
ConiBT,  aa  he  was  affectionately  knovm  to  the  people  of 


^ 


Tb  tboM  of  m  iAmo  were  prtvOesed  to  attend  the  funeral 
■i  leiaiiinflin  thf  mr mTwrihtp  at  ttr  nrninr  It  -nmi 

limmwliii  irigbt.   Men.  women,  and  children,  repre- 

^P^  aO  walks  a<  Uf e,  came  from  an  conaen  of  the  Nation 
to  pay  ttaetr  last  tribute  to  the  man  whom  President  Roose- 
velt called  "the  dManpAan  of  the  mtderprivilesed.''  The  Gov- 
emor  of  tt»s  Oommonwealth.  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
IfaiisailmwtrB  the  sod  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
tFBtttd  Skates  fMiiaiiis  Members  of  Oongreas,  hundreds  of 
tmsliMiss  and  jsiiffliwial  men.  scares  of  the  clergy,  and 
Jadirei  of  the  courts  of  our  Commonwealth,  and  over  8,000 
veterans,  with  whom  he  served  in  Ftance.  Joined  with  100.000 
otbeiB,  payb«  a  last  tribute  to  a  great  sokUer  and  statesman. 
The  esteem  and  reqject  in  uliieh  he  was  hdd  by  his  fellow 
men  can  be  best  fDurtrated  Iqr  a  quotation  from  a  leading 
PottoB  uewspapei*  Boston  TYmveler— which  related  an  ac- 
eomt  of  his  life  and  his  devotion  to  ttie  puldic  Interest: 

lta«  than  #0,000  panoiw  paaad  tba  Uer  wbUe  tba  body  lay  m 
la  the  X^na  Armarj  Tbonday .  and  ovar  1004)00  peraons  Uaad 
aa  tba  body  vaa.bORia  to  tba  cborcb. 

tosonBT  vros  a  runed  man  of  the  people,  a  dnm- 
plon  and  ilf^********  of  their  zti^ts  and  liberties.  He  was  a 
man  of  ormpathy  and  integrity.  Some  men  differed  with  him 
on  matters  of  kflslatlnn.  but  no  man  In  Uf e  ever  questioned 
his  honesty  and  dmraeter.  He  was  independent  and  coura- 
geooBlnhls  views,  and  mere  expediency  never  changed  hts 
eoDvietlaDS.  During  his  IS  yean  in  Ooni^ess  he  grew  steadily 
IB  matorl^  of  Judgment  and  experience  and  left  a  pubhe 
-^iword  irtiidi  gives  eapfeeskm  to  his  ability,  his  bidependence. 
and-brii  viwavering  courage.  He  was  an  i^wstle  of  good 
dwer.  altays  young  in  spirit,  yet  mature  in  Judgment  He 
lived  wim  devotkm  to  his  God  and  to  his  country. 

PenoBaOy  I  shall  always  bold  in  pleasant  memory  his 
beanfelfttl  diazaeter.  hb  human  sympathy,  as  wen  as  his  deep 
dtrotlan  to  his  friends  and  to  his  family. 


Italy  and  Spain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

or  MOira  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
MomOag,  JUM  U  OegtikOive  day  of  raesdoy.  Jinie  15).  1957 


in? 


Mr.NTX.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  kave  to  have  prbited  in  the 
RaooBD  an  editorial  headed  *X)ut  In  the  Open",  which  was 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of  today. 

Itere  being  no  objection,  tfaeedltoclal  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Raooaa.  as  foBows: 

(Fioa  tba  Wtehl^toa  nasK.  Jua  Mi,  tt87] 

"Italy",  aaya  D  Popolo  d*  XlaUa.  ICoanifnl'a  peraonal  organ.  *lMa 
not  bean  aavtral  In  tbla  oonfllet  (tba  anaiilih  oftvfl  war),  but  baa 
fougbt,  and  Ttetory.  tbrnntan^  vrUl  ba  bera.** 

*X3aroiaay  naada  Spanlah  «rar.  aald  Hta«.  "and  tbat  la  wby  wa 
want  a  MatinMallrt  a^aln." 

OoBdag  bard  on  tba  baels  at  TXatfu  and  GarnMoiy^  wltbdraval 
ftom  tba  latatnattonid  aaa  patwd,  tbla  firankaaM  la  aaQtammatlBg 


«iyp^i«M«ir  aumldon  that  the  Faaeist  povera  are  now  pfapanng  to 
Intervene  i^enly  on  the  side  of  the  Spanish  iDsurgents  and  against 
tbe  Valencia  Government.  On  the  other  hand,  it  oaostttutea  an 
admission  that  Italy  and  Germany  have  definitely  been  violating 
both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  nonintervention  agraement 
to  which  they  are  a  party. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  was  a  very  thin  veil  covering  tbe  truth 
which  Duce  and  Fuehrer  now  have  boldly  stripped  aside.  It  has 
bara  no  secret  that  over  a  period  of  many  montha  men  and  sup- 
Irfies  have  been  ftimished  General  Franco  by  the  Fascist  powers. 
Bltberto,  however,  these  Governments  have  taken  the  stand  that 
the  soldiers  in  question  were  simply  "volunteers"  and  the  supplies 
those  which  the  Spanish  rebels  had  received  befora  the  noninter- 
vention agreement  came  into  force. 

Theae  pretenses  are  now  being  drt^ped.  Mussolini's  statement 
makea  dear  what  has  been  suspected  from  the  beginning,  that 
neither  Germany  nor  Italy  is  in  the  slighteat  intereatad  In  isolat- 
ing tbe  Spanish  struggle  and  thus  permitting  the  raging  flxea  in 
tbe  Iberian  Peninsula  to  bum  themselves  out.  Whatever  action 
they  may  take  in  the  future  will  be  by  Italy's  own  admission, 
with  the  single  eye  to  making  certain  a  rebel  victory. 

8o  long  as  it  was  to  their  advantage  to  pretend  adhexence  to 
tbe  nonintervention  pact  or  to  participate  in  the  naval  patrol 
scbone.  tbe  Faaclst  powers  did  so,  though  with  tongue  tn  cheek. 
But  under  no  circumstances  have  they  been  willing  to  preserve 
a  truly  neutral  attitude  although  more  than  eager  to  have  Ftance 
and  Ghrcat  Britain  pursue  suoh  a  course  since  that  worked  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  regularly  constituted  Spanlah  Government. 
Now  their  imneutraltty,  encouraged  by  the  victory  at  Bilbao  and 
the  preoccupation  of  the  democratic  powers  and  Ruaala  with  otber 
proUems,  to  coming  out  into  the  opm. 

Uhder  the  circumstazices,  it  to  not  a  little  startling,  therefore, 
to  discover  tbat  Great  Britain  to  oantlnutng  to  urge  the  Fascist 
powers  to  resume  their  placea  on  the  naval  patrol  and  tbat  the 
argument  which,  according  to  dtopatchea  firom  London,  to  being 
advanced  in  tbe  preeent  negotiations  with  Berlin  and  Borne,  to 
that  a  purely  Anglo-French  naval  patrol  would  benefit  tba 
Valencia  government. 

Thia  happens  to  be  a  fact.  True  nonintervention,  now  as  In 
tbe  past,  would  unqiiestionably  benefit  tbe  losrallsts  and  place 
tbe  Insoigents  at  a  real  disadvantage  since  they  are  more 
dependent  on  outside  aid.  But  It  throws  a  curiously  disturbing 
light  on  Britain's  own  attitude  in  the  Spanish  civil  war  to  have 
thto  argument  employed  as  a  lever  to  bring  Germany  and  Italy 
back  into  line. 


Unemployment  Relief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSIAH  W.  BAILEY 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
JTonday.  Jttne  28  (legtOattve  day  of  Tuesday.  June  IS),  1937 


BSSTOBIAL  FBOM  THE  CHRXSTLAN  BCIKNCX  MC»nTCHEt,  JUNB 

17.  1937 


Ifr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  pulriished  in  the  Rxcoed  a  very  admirable  editorial  en- 
titled "Time  for  Pacts  About  ReUef**,  published  in  tbe 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  June  17,  1937.  I  ask  that  the 
editorial  be  published  in  the  Record  because  it  gives  a  very 
worthy  oidorsement  to  the  Murray-Hatch  resolution. 

Tbesre  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  as  toOawn: 

(Rom  tbe  Christian  Science  Ifcmitor,  June  17,  19S7] 

mCS  VOB  FACTS  ABOOT 


8o  qniekly  that  It  mtist  have  surprised  even  its  authors,  the 
Marmf-Bmtax  resolution  for  a  broad  InTestigation  of  unemploy- 
ment relief  was  passed  by  the  Senate  last  week  and  sent  to  the 
House  of  RqffeaentatiTea.  Introduced  in  February,  the  proposal 
lay  almost  unnoticed  until  the  Senate  was  confronted  with  a 
$1  ,(00.000,000  lump-sun  appr^urlatlon  for  continual  relief.  Then 
a  thorougb,  inqiartlal  inquiry  with  a  view  to  formulating  perma- 
nent policy  waa  so  obvioosly  right  that  there.was  not  a  quibble. 

But  now  the  actual  obtaining  of  such  an  Inquiry  depends  on 
eompanlOQ  action  in  the  lower  house.  Representative  Mattbt 
MsvoiCK  baa  introduced  a  resoluticm  there  that  to  similar  to  the 
Mnrray-Hateb  reeolutlon  in  aU  reapecto  but  one.  Whereas  by  tbe 
eanata  maaaure  aMxalntment  of  the  entire  oommtosion  of  from 
five  to  fifteen  would  be  in  the  hands  of  President  Booeevelt.  Ur. 
MavmCK  proposes  that  the  commission  consist  of  three  Members 
off  tbe  Heose  off  Bepresentatlves,  three  from  tbe  Senate,  and  sta 
qoalifled  and  distinguiBbed  dtlaens  to  be  eboan  by  Um  Pxaslduit. 
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The  House  form  of  the  reeolutlon  to  likely  to  be  accepted.  It  to 
understood,  tea  It  would  have  the  merit  of  bringing  into  tbe  com- 
mission Ifembers  of  the  two  leglslfi.tlve  houses  which  would  have 
to  act  on  Its  findings  and  recommendations  if  these  were  to  be 
of  value.  Clearly  more  Infarmatloc  to  needed  if  Congress  to  to  act 
intelligently  and  constructlvtiy  on  continued  donands  for  rdief. 

"All  America  1b  lined  up  in  camps  on  the  relief  queatlon.  and 
many  of  the  factions  are  organised  on  bias,  misinformatlan.  and 
half  truths",  said  William  Hodson,  chairman  of  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers,  recently.  "The  time  has  come  when 
the  President  should  call  upon  the  best  brains  of  the  country  to 
study  the  baffling  national  problem  of  relief  and  unemployment." 

Mr.  Hodson  advocated  a  nonpolltlcal.  fact-seeking  commission  of 
the  type  of  the  various  British  royal  commissions  which  have 
studied  tath  subjects  aa  civil  servloe.  income  tasea,  unemployment 
insurance,  food  pricea,  coal  production,  and  the  poor  tows.  BriUsb 
public-assistance  policy  to  largely  tbe  outgrowth  of  the  woik  of 
such  a  commission  In  1006.  

American  public  c^lnion  very  mu£h  needs  tbe  reliable  informa- 
tion that  could  be  adduced  by  a  commission  of  outstanding  eitiaena. 
If  unemployment  relief  to  destined  to  become  a  permanent  re- 
sponslbUlty  of  the  Federal  Oovemment.  surely  relief  policy  should 
be  determined  not  by  a  smaU  group  in  an  emergency  administra- 
tive agency  but  by  the  legislative  branch  of  tbe  Oovemment  with 
all  poaBlble  informational  asBistanoa. 


Dedication  of  the  Roscoe  P.  Copeland  Auditoriimi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ARTHUR  H.  VANDENBERG 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  28  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  IS).  1937 


ADDRESS  OP  HON.  ROYAL  S.  COPKLAND.  OF  NBW  YORK.  AT 
THB  DEDICATION  OP  THE  ROSCOE  P.  COPBLAMD  AX7DI- 
TORIUM  ATiOKXTEB.  MICH..  JDNB  13,  1837 


Utc.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcokd  an  address  delivered  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Copkxand]  on  the 
occasion  of  the  dedication  at  Dexter,  Mich.,  on  June  13. 1937, 
of  an  auditoium  memorializing  his  father. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoid.  as  follows: 

That  Dexter  has  seen  fit  to  name  this  beautlfvl  and  commodious 
audltorlvon  as  It  has,  makea  my  sister  and  me  very  proud  and 
happy.  It  will  be  to  ua,  doubtless  more  than  to  others,  a  con- 
stant remlndo'  of  our  father's  eagerness  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  youth.  That  thought  waa  tbe  controlling  motive  of  his  long 
life  Were  he  here  today  he  would  frown  upon  the  name  you 
have  choeen  for  it.  but  would  f^ijdaud  the  purposes  to  which  the 
audltorlimi  Is  dedicated. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  school  building  should  be 
the  scene  of  a  large  share  of  the  community's  recreational  and 
social  acUvlUes.  It  should  be  used  not  only  by  the  pupUs  but 
by  the  whole  community.  As  X  sea  it.  it  should  be  the  center 
of  the  coDununitjr's  life. 

The  church,  unfortunately  pcrhapa.  is  limited  in  its  actlvltiaa  to 
ita  membership  and  rtfated  individuals.  Without  treading  on  the 
toes  of  its  sister  congregatloDa  it  can  hardly  mlntotwr  to  tbe  entire 
area. 

This  is  not  true  of  the  sdioal.  which  has  a  parish  as  wide  as  ita 
educational  limits  under  tbe  law.  In  the  true  sense  it  is  tbe 
community  cmter. 

There  are  perfectly  obvious  reasons  on  tbe  recreational  side  why 
there  Should  be  a  weU  equipped  eetaWiabment  like  tbla.  Tba  fact 
that  provision  baa  been  made  for  gymnartte  essrcises  and  con- 
tests of  skill  in  the  various  indoor  qxxts  tells  the  story  at  what 
will  be  done  here  to  promote  health  and  sportamanllke  character. 

What  it  can  accompUdi  in  worth-while  entertainment  Justifiea 
its  existence.  But  what  I  have  in  mind  gosa  beyond  these  com- 
mendable features  of  ita  aima. 

Prankly.  I  have  tbe  feeling  that  the  sehoid  fans  in  its  true 
mission  unless  it  presents  a  balanced  program  of  education  for 
the  entire  commimity.  Tbat  involvea  leadership  on  tbe  part  of 
the  s^ool  in  tbe  recreational  and  social  aetivtUsa  of  pazants  and 
other  adults.  It  does  seem  tbat  it  la  uneconomical  to  doae  tbe 
school  buildings  at  4  or  S  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  But  on  the 
educational  side,  surdy.  to  neglect  bringing  tbe  eommnnlty  into 
tbe  school  plant  at  nlgtat  Is  a  faflurs  to  selas  tba  opportunity  for 
leadership  in  adult  educatioo. 

Is  not  this  hesitancy  to  make  such  use  of  the  school  plant  due 
to  the  lack  of  leeorded  and  aooepted  statement  of  tbe  puiposes 
of  adult  education? 


There  are  ample  preoedenta,  and  oonvinclBC  aigumenta.  In  ltt> 
erattire.  to  sui^ort  tbe  contention  that  the  objectives  of  pubUe 
education  should  Inoluda  leadenbip  and  participation  of  the  teacb- 
m  in  tbe  community  aetlvltlea.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  to  do 
this  is  in  the  interest  of  public  policy,  but  It  will  not  Iwcoms  tmi- 
versal  practice  unUl  there  is  public  aooeptance  of  tbess  objectives. 

As  In  the  case  of  Michigan,  this  process  may  begin  with  a  SUta- 
wlde  adoption  of  a  few  general  "goals  of  edueaUan."  But  tba 
process  wiU  not  have  devaloped  in  the  tradltianal  Amierlcan  way 
until  such  a  plan  has  been  made  the  rule  for  each  county  and 
each  township  and  each  district  and  has  found  popular  mxppart 
because  it  commands  local  conviction.  This  requires  a  leadership 
which  is  dependent,  at  every  step,  upon  a  frank  and  friendly  rela- 
tionship on  the  port  of  ttw  teachers  with  the  parenta.  In  tbla 
way  only  can  the  reapect  of  the  Utter  be  won.  Tbe  adulto  of  tba 
community  must  be  ccmvlnoed  that  they  are  being  led  slncertfy. 
as  well  as  in  a  direction  and  along  a  path  which  tbcy  understaad 
and  aiH;>rove. 

Tbe  application  of  this  procedure  to  adult  education  rsquixea 
uniform  and  consistent  appllcaUon  over  a  period  of  yeara.  Fre- 
quent changes  In  school  personnti  interfere  with  imform  poUdss 
and  practices.  The  tranaltlon  from  tbe  propaganda  stage  in  tba 
development  oS  adult  education  to  a  truly  professional  stage, 
involves  the  concentrated  attention  of  the  ti»»/'»»<r>|[  profssalon. 

The  bxirden  of  leadership  In  community  coordination  and  la 
cooperation  between  the  school  and  the  home  rssta.  primaxlly 
and  appropriately,  upon  school  people.  That  burden,  howew. 
Is  not  as  exacting  as  it  may  seem.  No  group  of  teachers  is  con- 
demned to  work  out  anew  and  alone  its  program  of  action.  In 
many  quarters  much  is  being  done.  Reference  to  reports  of 
progress  in  such  plaoea  will  aimplify  planning,  nrlrtiilng  time 
and  energy  for  the  study  of  purely  local  problems  of  organization 
and  administration. 

Perbtqjs  tbe  methods  \iaed  In  eommunlty-chest  drives,  which 
have  met  with  a  high  degree  of  success  throughout  the  oooatry, 
nu^  be  found  suggestive.  In  any  survey  of  possible  modes  of 
prcNsedure,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  efforts  to  acblava 
community  coordination  and  home  cooperation  must  ba  unre- 
mitting. No  plan  can  succeed  unless  it  Is  based  upon  a  rivld 
realization  of  edxicational  and  social  needs  and  a  full  aooaptaBoa 
of  the  alms  of  a  program  mutually  agreed  upon  and  understood. 

Above  the  turmoil  of  strife  and  tbe  welter  of  injustice,  tba 
standard  to  which.  In  tbe  words  of  Washington,  "tba  good  and 
hcmest  may  repair",  is  still  tbe  preamble  of  our  Constitution  with 
its  call  to  imity.  Juatloe.  tranquillity,  the  common  defense  and 
welfare,  the  estahllahmmt  of  liberty.  The  authonty  for  tbat 
standard  must  be  **we  the  people."  Tbe  burden  of  earrylBg  out 
the  declared  purpose  of  our  Government  atlll  rests  iqioa  au  tba 
people.  No  group  or  cllquo  or  bloe  or  pMrty  can  or  will  rslsaas 
us  from  re^MDslbllity. 

It  Is  not  the  mission  of  tbe  tcacbar  to  devise  a  new  polltleal 
and  social  order  and  induce  children  to  live  in  a  school  taaeber'a 
uti^la,  any  mors  than  It  Is  tbe  mlarton  of  a  Senator,  a  banker, 
an  englneo*.  or  a  farmer  to  coax  them  to  live  in  one  of  their  asv- 
eral  Utopias.  Tba  mlsslmi  of  tbe  teacher  la  to  minister  to  tbe 
growth  of  tbe  child  in  physical,  mental,  social,  and  moral  baaltb. 
Zn  that  respaet  it  doasiy  parallels  tbe  mission  of  tbe  pbyaftdaa. 
It  helps  us  to  undentand  wby  Christ,  the  Teadtar,  is  called  tba 
"Great  Physician."    We  will  do  w^  to  follow  in  His  f ootstqia. 

Our  qusst  for  betterment,  peraonal  and  national,  baa  lad  ua 
Into  the  midst  of  complex  problons  and  baffling  dilBcultlaa.  We 
cannot  escape  than.  Our  only  recourse  is  to  face  tham  sqtiavsly 
and  solve  them  with  such  wisdom,  skill,  and  honesty  aa  wa  have. 
We  are  sorely  In  need  of  more  knowledge  of  pertinent  facta,  of  mora 
skill  in  assembling  and  Interpreting  facts,  of  a  broader  vlsloti  of 
wiiat  la  worth  while  in  life,  of  a  keener  senss  of  trusteeship,  of 
more  self-control  and  self-reliance,  of  more  courage  to  stand 
steadfast  even  though  it  be  to  otir  own  hurt,  and  of  more  dosm- 
rlght  honesty  in  all  our  dealings  with  oiiraelves  and  with  others; 
in  a  word,  more  nobility  of  character.  When  our  children  come  to 
maturity  and  face  the  problems  and  perplexitiaB  of  their  world  tbcy 
will  need  those  qtiallties  cf  conqpetence  and  character  as  deq;>er-> 
ately  as  we.  in  our  troubled  world,  need  them  now.  There  is  tbe 
mission  of  the  school  In  our  democrat — and  a  noble  miarton  it  is. 

But  let  us  remember,  it  is  not  a  miaslon  that  can  be  acblevad 
by  the  schools  alone.  Nothing  abort  of  faithful  and  pnslstent 
cooperation  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  cntira  community  can  brbig  about 
a  general  and  deep-seated  fidelity  to  our  oommoo  damoeratic 
alms.  Without  that  fidelity  our  democracy  cannot  survive.  With 
it  we  can  save  the  world. 

I  speak  feelingly,  because  I  feel  deeply.  Amsrlca  la  at  tba  craa»> 
roads.  The  ptMtan  we  face  Is  not  alone  that  of  man  in  bigb 
I^aces:  it  la  the  jntHiriem  of  every  American  dttaen.  It  is  tba 
problem  of  every  Dexterlte;  it  Is  tbe  proUam  of  aU  who  rasMs  In 
these  xuljolning  townships. 

I  don't  need  to  teH  you  I  love  Dexter.  I  lova  It  aa  X  never  bavv 
any  other  place.  Because  of  this  I  want  to  sse  Dexter  in  tbe  fora- 
trcmt  of  every  good  work,  doing  its  full  part  to  presnTs  our 
America  and  kmp  it  as  our  parents  and  gran^^Mrsnta  kaaw  It. 
We  want  no  new  order;  we  pray  and  atrlve  to  pressr^e  tba  laatl- 
tutlons  satabllsbed  by  tba  f  atbeta  of  tbe  Constitution. 

Tikis  auditorium  can  be  used  to  bland  tim  ootaxaxoiUf  Ufa.  H 
It  does  tbat,  it  will  have  a  laxve  part  in  preaervlng  our  daoMMtaey. 
X  pray  tbat  may  >*ie  tba  wiisBlon  of  those  who  admlnlafesi 
aehool  of  which  I  tiUte  tba  graatset  prUs  In  bamg  a  gradoata. 
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EXTENSION  OF  BEMARKS 
HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

or  NKW  TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESEKTATIVES 
Momdaw,  /km  U,  19S7 


,  .„^. ,  or  HKW  TOBK.  AT  TBM 

mniNo  OF  THi  OBAiios  oouimr  rspdbugam 

AT   OOBBmi.  X.   T,  JUm   19.   1W7:    ALSO   A 


Ifr  nSH.  Mr.  Bptaka.  muter  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
BMto  In  tbe  Bacon.  I  tnelude  the  following  cpeech  deUvered 
by  me  ■*  the  amnial  meeting  of  the  Orange  Coonty  Reixa>- 
f»»"«i«t*i^  at  OoBben,  M.  T.,  June  19.  1937;  also  a 


MO  I  MfeBd  that  an  tnfmMttUan  at  ths 
iJ  n— Mmr  BooMfvrtt  tm  mad*  fey  th«  o 
•.^  appoint«d  to  toiwllgati  •vmrtoo*  and  avoldaiieat  oC 
IB  nSw  or  tlM  itat  that  tha  admlnlatiatfcm  hac  aotnltled 
tha  namw  of  a  number  at  pramlnant  men.  ohaiflng  them  wlfh 
^^^iM  amoiH  whom  aia  Mnn*  Ubtval  eootrfbutan  to  the 
Party.  Ibaltava  this  toimCigatlon  ehoidd  not  be  ra- 
te Iwt  a  few  iBdinauale  Mieeted  by  the  administration. 
hot  la  aO  ftLlTTiMi  rtMidd  Uhewlaa  Indtide  the  Praitfdent  and  car* 
tain  mamlNn  at  the  CaUnot  on  the  baste  that  *^ahat  te  Muoe  for 
the  tooee  te  Mvoa  for  the  gander." 
X  have  leeelvad  mmdvedi  at  tectwa  fNoi  an  MCtteas  of  the  eoim- 

ym  a  laaoll  of  my  iwent  etatament  ■i^MTlim  an  InvaetigatloB 
the  rieeiiliiifi  tneome-taK  returns,  all  of  whieh  have  favored 
n  loaarttal  liiiellpiliisi  in  order  to  aerwtatn  the  tects  on  the 
%Mls  ttw#  no  AmartoHi  dtlasB  te  abowa  tha  lav.  Among  the  sag< 
■ntlaaa  that  have  eona  to  ana  In  thaae  eonmnnieatians,  vrhteh 
I  Mead  to  atfbaaM  to  the  oanaiittee  tor  hueatHation  aa  Z  have 
'  to  ohtoia  tflthe  Harta.  are  tJy  jolkming: 
xaaa^tax  retuiua  of  PNafldaat  Sooeevait  for  da* 
r  "tbrrn  loaaaa"  aad  dapraetetton  oa  Byde  Park  and 
ootton  plantattan.  There  can  be  no  rtaaonatite  doubt 
I  vfli  ba  glad  to  fofnlrti  |iaoof  to  tha  eomntfttee. 

of  raatal  on  Byda  Park  propartjr  to  Ifra. 
ndval  Ouveiument  for  matntaaanoe  dor- 

tveldaBoa  of  inooBie-taJi  pafflsanta  by  Iffca.  Pfeanklin 

Mvak  far  ^Mrtty.   Ike  law  ptovtdea  that  payaaant  of  taxes 
ba  evaded  by  pajnaaat  to  third  panoas.  aad  perwito  da- 

%to  1§  pertent  of  tnronia,  hot 
'  earvloaa— braadoaeta,  syndl- 
be  eoatrtbutod  to  ehaatty  without  payment 

Booeevrtt.  Anna  B. 


John  L.  Lewla,  aad  Beary  Zj.  Doharty. 
ooaMbotiaao  aad  tag  paymaato  of  laho 
tha  O.  L  a  aad  tta  Halted  Mtoe  Wottata  of 
of  a  fMOOOO  ooatnbfOttaB  to  the 

la  My.       __  _ 

Ba,_of  wideh  Fiaaldit  Booaevatt  la  pBWJdaat.  Wnl^eh  tuada  of 
fee  Wteaa  Sprtnga  MnatdsMDa  are  aUagad  to  be  dl vailed. 

tiM  A.  A.  A.  tar  ploatag  vadv  oottoa  oa  hM  Georgia  plan- 
ha  laUad  to  ooaHply  wMh  ttka  law  aad  did  no* 


ap  by  ludlvMnata 

to  tha  eeeamtttoe.  aad  It 
the  facta.  whMi  I  ttUak  te  ttia 
of  tteae  dmrgae  ara  belag  widely  eticu- 
aad  ba  loatlaa  to  tha 

~  they  ahofOld  ba  thorou^y  aad 

they  are 

which  I  did  ae«  think 
flMTtt  to  Mflaalt  to  the 

oartalda  of 

bat 

by  a  proper  twannrtttaa  of  tha 


mttOBs  to  pay  i^^r^'g"  debts,  in  violatloa  of  the  Corrupt  Prao* 
tieea  Act. 

I^nonaQy  Z  am  unwflUng  to  b^eve  that  there  te  sobatantial 
tBundatten  for  the  peratetent  rumoxs  that  ifra.  Jamea  Booaavelt 
laoelvca  any  rental  from  the  federal  Oovoiunent  or  olaims  dqve- 
etatlon  on  tha  Hyde  Park  estate,  ocmoemlng  which  I  have  raoeived 
ao  many  oommnnlcatlooa. 

There  te  nothing  personal  or  vindictive  in  theee  ehargaa,  as  I 
abhor  peraonalltles  (x  abuse  find  would  be  tiie  first  to  help  cor- 
tact  any  mlriftaillnc  statements. 

THX  XHCOMX-TAX  IMtlUUUTIOir 

statement  of  Bepresentatlve  HAmLTOM  FXbb.  June  98.  18S7 

A  eureory  penval  of  the  namee  salnnltted  by  the  Treasury  De-  ■ 
partmsnt  to  the  Joint  Ooaagresstonal  Committee  Investigating  Tax 
Avoktencea  reads  like  a  list  of  thoee  irtu>  contributed  to  the  cam- 
paign funds  against  the  reelection  of  President  Roosevelt.  Z  have 
takan  the  trouble  to  check  up  many  of  the  namea,  and  find  that 
with  few  exceptions  they  are  opponents  of  the  admlnlstratUm  at 
campaign  eontrlbutors.  The  main  exceptions  are  the  owners  of 
the  Scrlppa-Howard  chain  of  newspapers,  fanner  ardent  svq^Mrteia 
of  the  Preeldent.  but  who  now — ^perh^w  by  coincidence — are  op- 
posing the  President's  plan  to  pack  the  Supreme  Court  aad  destroy 
the  Independence  of  the  judiciary.  It  te  obvious  that  there  are 
few.  If  any,  of  the  Democratic  campaign  contributors  mentioned, 
with  the  exception  of  Jacob  Buppert,  who  certainly  te  not  friendly 
to  the  New  Deal. 

Bach  day  It  appears  more  and  more  apparent  that  the  investiga- 
tion te  In  the  nature  of  an  inquisition,  and  that  opponents  of  the 
administration  are  being  singled  out  for  punishment  and  reprisal 
by  the  New  Deal.  Although  I  am  in  favor  of  plugging  aU  loop- 
holee  and  doing  away  with  personal  holding  corporations,  both 
foreign  and  d<xnestlc,  none  of  the  men  or  women  mentioned  are 
charged  with  violatbig  the  tew. 

In  view  of  the  preeentatlon  of  a  selected  and  hand-picked  list 
by  the  Treasury  Department.  I  reiterate  my  request  for  an  Investi- 
gation  of  the  income-tax  returns  of  Franldin  D.  Booeevelt,  mem- 
bers cf  the  Roosevelt  family.  Secretary  of  ^e  Treasury  Morgen- 
thau.  Postmaster  General  James  A.  Partey,  Jease  Joxiee.  and  Henry 
lioigenthau.  Sr.,  most  of  whom.  It  te  chaigied,  have  used  identically 
the  same  tactics,  svich  as  the  creation  of  personal  holding  cor- 
porations and  deductions  for  farm  lasses  and  depreciation  and 
taking  advantage  of  oUier  loophcdes  to  reduce  their  Inoomr  »■¥ 
paymento  to  the  Federal  Government. 

I  am  prepared  to  go  before  the  Joint  committee  whenever  it  te 
ready  to  Investigate  the  inconw-tax  payments  of  members  of  the' 
administration.  A»  one  who  favors  plugging  all  inoome-tax  loop- 
holea,  I  belieye  it  te  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  make  thte 
investigation  impartial  and  not  single  out  and  smear  the  Du  Fonts, 
llellons,  Sloans,  Fishers,  Raskobs,  and  ICr.  Thomas  W.  Lamont,  a 
Morgan  partner,  accused  of  "gypping^  the  Government,  who  are 
known  as  opponents  of  the  New  Deal,  and  unfriendly  editors  sach 
as  Paul  Block  and  William  Dewart,  of  the  New  York  Sun. 


EzteBskm  of  Federal  Highway  Act  to  Alaska 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND 

DBUSGATS  FBOM  ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Weanesday.  June  9, 1917 


URTSB  FBC»f  WnUAM  A.  HE8SX.  mOBWAT  BNUHIBEH.  OP 
THB  TBRRTTORT  OF  ALASKA.  TO  C.  C.  GARLAND,  CHAZR- 
MAN  OF  THB  ALASKA  DEVELOPMENT  COMMTTTKB  OF  THB 
TAif?OMA  fiWAMWHR  OF  OCBiMERCB 


ICr.  DIMOND.  Mr.  l^^eaker.  under  leave  heretofore 
mmted,  I  offer  herewith  for  insertion  in  the  Rbcou  copy 
of  lettn,  dated  April  9,  addressed  to  Mr.  C.  C.  Garland, 
(dialrman  of  the  Alaska  development  committee  of  the 
Twcaaok  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Tacoma,  Wash.,  signed 
h7  Hon.  WilUam  A.  Hesse,  hi^way  engineer  of  the  Terrl- 
toiy  of  Alaska,  relative  to  the  desirability  of  extension  of 
the  provisions  cX.  the  Federal  Highway  Act  to  Alaska. 

Mr.  Hesse  is  an  engineer  of  talent  and  wide  experloice 
mio  has  lived  many  years  in  Aladca  and  is  intimately 
aoqoatnted  with  all  parts  of  the  Territory.  Bfir.  Hesse  has 
•erved  as  highway  engineer  for  the  Territory  of  Alaska 
oonttnuoudy  since  1931.  and  no  one.  in  or  out  of  Alaska, 
li  better  qualified  than  he  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  the 
eztenilaii  of  the  Federal  mghway  Act  to  ttie  Tezritozy. 
"Bis  letter  foQows: 


TsaarroaT  or  Azjiska, 
Onics  or  Highwat  Efroncsaa, 

Juneau,  Alaska,  April  9.  1937, 
Mr.  C  C  Gablamv, 

Chairman.  Alaska  Development  Committee. 

Tacoma  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Taeotna,  WaA. 

DcAR  Sn:  This  otOce  is  In  recc^ipt  of  a  copy  of  your  communi- 
cation dated^  April  2,  1937,  addn^ssed  to  Mr.  Curtis  O.  Shattuck. 
of  this  city,  and  I  wish  to  express  to  you  my  gratitude  for  the 
part  your  committee  and  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Tacoma 
chamber  is  taking  with  reference  to  H.  R.  1654  now  pending 
before  Congress  to  extend  the  Federal  Highway  Act  to  Alaska. 

There  are  no  valid  reasons  why  the  provisions  of  that  act 
should  not  be  extended  to  Alaska,  but  there  are  abundant 
reasons  why  it  should  be. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  three  road-bxillding  sgencies 
in  Alaska — two  Federal  and  one  Territorial.  The  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  under  the  Department  of  Agrlcultxire,  confines 
its  road  work  to  the  national  forests:  and  the  Alaska  Road 
Commission,  under  the  Interior  Department,  carries  on  its  road 
work  outside  of  the  national  forests  while  the  Territorial  road 
board  operates  both  Jointly  with  and  Independently  of  the  other 
two. 

It  Is  obvious  that  with  such  a  set-up  there  must  be  dupli- 
cated activities,  increased  overhead  costs,  and  a  tendency  to  work 
at  cross  purposes.  While  it  is  not  intended  here  to  criticize  the 
splendid  work  that  has  been  performed  by  both  Federal  agen- 
cies, the  whole  system,  aside  from  being  awkward  and  ctmiber- 
some,  does  not  give  Alaska  the  voice  In  road  planning  and  road 
building  that  It  should  by  right  have. 

On  account  of  conditions  that  are  peculiar  to  Alaslca  some  mod- 
iflcation  of  the  Federal  Highway  Act  would  beqpme  necessary  in 
Its  application  to  this  Territory,  but  these  chknges  Involve  no 
serious  problem  nor  would  they  affect  State  rights  under  the  law, 
on  the  contrary  they  would  be  proposed  not  alone  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  an  adequate  and  equitable  apportionment  for  Alaska 
but  to  protect  the  rights  of  participating  States  as  well. 

It  Is  assumed  that  yoxu:  body  is  familiar  with  the  operation  of 
this  act  but  In  order  that  a  better  imderstandlng  may  be  had  aa 
to  just  how  the  extension  of  the  act  would  affect  the  Territory  I 
am  taking  the  liberty  of  Inviting  to  yo\ir  attention  some  of  tlia 
problems  that  confront  us  and  some  of  the  provisions  of  tha 
act. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved  November  0,  1991, 
Federal  funds  are  allocated  on  the  following  basis: 

One-third  on  a  basis  of  the  ratio  that  the  area  of  the  State 
bears  to  the  total  area  of  all  States, 

One-third  on  a  basis  of  the  ratio  wlilch  the  population  of  the 
State  bears  to  the  total  population  of  all  States,  and 

One-third  on  a  basis  of  the  ratio  that  the  mileage  that  tha 
rural  delivery  routes  and  the  star  routes  of  the  State  bears  to  tha 
total  mileage  of  all  States. 

These  apportionments  contemplate  Federal  aid  upon  api»roved 
projects  not  to  exceed  50  percent  of  the  estimated  cost,  except  In 
the  case  of  any  State  ccmtainlng  unappropriated  public  lands  ex- 
ceeding 5  po'cent  of  aU  the  lands  In  such  State  in  which  case  ttie 
contribution  by  the  United  States  shall  not  exceed  60  percent  of 
the  estimated  cost  plus  a  percentage  equal  to  one-half  the  per- 
centage which  the  area  of  such  unappropriated  public  lands  bears 
to  the  total  area  of  the  State. 

The  provisions  of  the  existing  Federal  Highway  Act  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  primary  or  interstate  highways  and  secondary  or 
Intercountry  hlghwajrs  and  fixes  the  percentage  of  each  that 
may  be  constructed  under  Federal  aid. 

While  our  present  disconnected  roads  may  be  wholly  or  par- 
tially connected  with  one  another  in  time,  we  have  neither  pri- 
mary nor  secondary  roads  in  the  sense  Indicated.  Certain  pre- 
scribed specifications  or  types  that  are  rigidly  insisted  upon  in 
the  States  are  unnecessary  in  Alaska.  Alaska  needs  not  so  much 
better  roads,  but  more  road  mileage:  and  roads  costing  from  $5,000 
to  $10,000  per  mUe  in  the  interior  and  from  $16,000  to  $30,000  per 
mile  in  the  coastal  areas  will  meet  the  requirements  for  many 
years  to  come. 

The  Territory  has  found  it  necessary  to  carry  on  projects  for 
which  there  has  been  a  need  and  for  which  Federal  funds  have 
not  been  available.  We  have  so  far  carried  on  i»tM;tlcally  all  of 
the  aviatlon-fleld  construction  with  Territorial  funds.  Aviation 
today  is  as  essential  to  the  development  of  the  Territory  as  the 
roads;  each  serves  its  purpose  without  in  any  way  conflicting  with 
the  other. 

We  have  winter  trails  and  sled  roads  that  play  an  important 
part  in  the  transportation  of  maU  and  supplies. 

We  have  275  refuge  cabins  that  furnish  shelter  for  winter  maU 
carriers  and  other  overland  travelers,  and  we  support  (with  road 
funds)  other  activities  not  directly  related  to  roads  yet  essentisl 
to  transportation. 

While  this  office  is  unable  to  supply  accurate  data  upon  which 
Federal  road  appcutionments  are  made,  the  following  figures  con- 
vey an  idea  as  to  how  the  act  would  apply  to  Alaska,  baaed  upon 
the  19S3  authorization  of  $125,000,000. 

Assuming  the  area  of  the  continental  XThitad  Statea  to  be  SJOM." 
789  sqiiare  miles,  that  of  Alaska  586,000  square  miles,  and  Hawaii 
6,449  square  miles,  the  area  facttv  for  Alaska  would  be  16.3  per> 
cent,  which  means  that  upon  a  basis  of  the  area  Alaska's  share  of 
Federal  funds  that  year  would  have  been  $6,750,208,  an  amount 
not  commensurate  with  our  needs  nor  within  our  ability  to  match; 


so  it  is  therefore  suggestod  that,  in  determining  Alaakals  paraent- 
age  on  a  basis  of  the  area,  that  a  fraction  at  the  area  ha  used  that 
would  represent  a  consistent  apportionment  on  a  basis  of  arsa, 
and  I  suggest  one-quarter. 

Upon  this  basis  Alaska  would  receive  $1,687,559. 

Assuming  the  population  of  the  United  Stotes.  iaeluding 
Alaska  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  to  be  137,452.764,  the  popula- 
tion factor  for  Alaska  would  be  0.043  percent,  which  means  that 
it  would  have  stiared  out  of  the  1933  authorization  $17,916. 

The  mUeage  factor  for  Alaska  from  tiM  data  tbmt  I  have  would 
be  0.621  percent,  and  the  apporUonment  for  Alaska  in  108S  would 
have  been  $266,750. 

Using  one  quarter  of  the  area  of  Alaska  as  a  basis  in  compotiag 
the  area  apportionmNit,  it  will  be  seen  that  Alaska  would  hava 
received  during  1933  the  sum  ot  $1,964,218.  This  doss  not  mean 
tliat  AlaslEa  roads  would  have  cost  the  Federal  Government  that 
much  more  diulng  that  year.  It  simply  means  tliat  the  money 
would  liave  been  expended  upon  roads  in  the  Territory  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner. 

The  opinion  seems  to  prevail  in  some  quarters  that  the  PMaral 
Government  q>ends  money  lavishly  upon  roads  in  Alaska  while  Uia 
Territorial  government  contributes  nothing,  and  I  am  endoelng 
herewith  a  statement  made  by  this  office  in  reply  to  a  charge 
made  by  the  then  Congressman  Simmons,  of  Nebraska. 

Road  expendlturea  for  tlie  current  year  by  the  Tteritory  win 
amount  to  al)out  15  percent  of  aU  road  oosts  and  repreaenta  ap- 
proximatdy  what  the  Territory  has  oontrltruted  in  X3M  past.  Out 
of  the  road  expenditures  for  the  current  year  10  percent  will 
represent  fxmds  ooUected  by  the  Federal  Government  in  tax  levies. 
In  other  words,  the  actual  Federal  appropriations  for  roads  in 
Alaska  during  the  current  year  will  be  about  75  percent  of  all 
road  costs. 

Let  us  see  Just  how  Alaska  would  fare  tmder  the  provisiona 
of  tlie  act  that  relatea  to  the  public-land  States. 

The  puUlc  domain  here  in  Alaska  constitutes  fully  99  percent 
of  tlM  area  of  the  Territory,  or,  stated  differently  and  pexiuips  more 
accurately,  leas  than  1  percent  of  the  area  of  Alaska  is  privately 
owned. 

Under  the  provisionB  of  the  law  in  any  State  having  more  than 
6  percent  of  its  area  in  unappropriated  public  lands  the  50- 
percent  Federal  aid  on  ^>proved  projects  would  be  increased  to  a 
percentage  equal  to  50  percent  plus  one-half  at  the  percentage  of 
unappropriated  pul)lic  lands,  wUch  in  this  case  would  be  49.5 
percent  and  this  added  to  50  percent  would  make  99A  percent  as 
the  Federal  oontrfbution. 

Alaska  doee  not  expect  any  such  a  concession:  it  is  willing  to 
accept  the  Federal  Highway  Act  on  any  fair  and  equitable  liasls. 

This  office  iMlieves  that  Alaska  requires  $2,000,000  annually  tqion 
roads  outside  of  the  national  forests  which  carry  a  separata 
authorization,  and  that  the  ai^>ortionment  on  a  basis  of  one- 
quarter  the  area  would  seem  fair,  but  if  the  Federal  suthorisations 
should  be  materially  reduced  then  some  other  factor  should  tie 
chosen  to  produce  the  amount  indicated  and  which  the  Territory 
can  match  <m  a  basis  of  what  some  of  the  public-land  States 
oontninite. 

llie  greatest  single  need  for  the  Territory  today  is  an  adequate 
system  of  roads.  We  do.  of  course,  need  people.  Iiut  population  wHl 
come  with  roads  and  not  otherwise. 

Thanking  you  again  for  your  efforts  in  our  iMhalf .  I  am 
Tours  very  truly. 

Wm.  A.HaHi, 
Hiffhwmit  Knttnmr, 


Completiiis  the  BUI  of  Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  28, 1937 


RADIO  ADDRgSS  OF  BON.  LOUIS  LUI3U>W.  OF  INDIANA,  OM 

JUNS  27.  1937 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  unanimous  consent  of 
the  House,  I  present  herewith  for  printing  in  the  RaooBB  aa 
address  I  delivered  to  the  people  of  my  home  d^.  Indian- 
apolis, Ind..  over  Station  WIRE  on  Bimday.  June  27.  1037. 
The  address  referred  to  foUows: 

m  availing  myself  of  the  broadeast  privllega  at  aoeountlng  tat 
my  stewardship  to  my  old  Maids  aad  neighbara  so  ftnerowly 
extended  to  me  by  Station  wms,  I  wiA  first  of  all  to  speak  at 
the  utugrees  that  is  belBg  made  through  my  war  rsf snndum  poaoa 
reaolution  toward  completing  the  Constitution  in  tha  splrtt  at  tlM 
BIU  of  Rights.  Very  appropriatdy.  I  tliink.  tills  radio  addrssa  viU 
bear  the  tttie  "Oomj^leting  the  BiU  o(  Bights." 


.^ii 
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The  Bm  of  Siglitii.  Mtirawd  In  tlw  fInC  10  aauaidmciits  of  tta* 
Oomtmitkm.  to  th*  lfa«nA  Owta  of  Amertean  freedom,  tt  Is  tiM 
fuadaanital  gusnatM  of  Ub«rt]r  Xor  ounelvw  and  for  our  chil- 
dren and  our  children's  children,  down  to  the  remotest  genera- 
tion. Those  10  aiBcndBMnts  are  a  mighty  force  forever  IseaUng 
taMck  tlM  wavea  of  ileapntlmn  and  Shielding  from  the  Iron  hand 
of  tyraany  all  who  are  fortunate  enoogh  to  live  nnder  the  Amer- 
leaa  teg.  Those  ameadmenU  were  proposed  to  the  legislatixres 
o(  the  eevcral  States  by  the  First  Oongress  on  September  3S.  1789. 
Mid  their  ratlfleatloa  aude  the  CoostttotloB  what  It  would  not 
hasv  been  wtthsvt  them  a  vital.  IMng.  aever-falUng  toroe  for 
the  mfeguardlng  of  human  rights.  By  thoee  amsintnieute  the 
paople  of  America  are  gnavajBteed  the  tnertlmaWw  bleselnge  of 
-flMedoaa  ctf  eonRtonoe.  freedom  of  reUglovs  worahlp. 
of  spenrti.  freedom  of  the  prem.  trial  by  |ory.  freedom 
to  amHnble  aad  to  petmon  ttae  Ctefemment  for  a  re- 
of  gile»M>OM:   the  rtghit  to  be  eeoure  m  their  persons. 

eearctaee  and 
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Aa  If  under  the  gutdanee  of  DlTlne  Inspiration,  the  BUI  of 
Bights  eapturad  the  phttooophy  of  Thomss  Jefferatm.  who  wrcAe 
iBto  ths  grsat  Dedaratloa  tbm  predoua  doctrine  that  "all  men  are 
iniiiil  equal",  and  molded  that  phOoaophy  Into  a  perpetual  force 
tor  the  aernae  of  humanity,  to  the  aid  ttiat  the  ihadtles  might  be 
the  by"*"*  apbtt  and  that  man  ml^t  be  free  to 
IghMt  alBM  of  happlnem  and  usefulnesi  that  can 
to  A  creatuw  ef  Ood.  0Mde  In  the  hnage  of  his  liaker. 


AMomMXirr  wsantn 
The  nniisfltiitlnn  today  needs  Just  one  more  amendment  to 
the  BUI  of  Bights  eoaoplete— an  amendment  trantf  erring  the 
to  declare  war  from  a  little  group  or  oligarchy  In  Waahlng- 
to  ths  psopls  of  America,  who  have  to  do  the  dying  and  the 
sufferliv  when  war  oomes.    I  have  propossd  such  an  amendment 
tn  BUNMe  JkUBt  nssniiiftnn  Ha  IM.  which  reads  as  follows: 

"n^  laiw  1.  BsQspi  In  the  event  of  an  invaakm  of  the  United 
Btatea  or  Ita  Ttarttorlal  paawartntie  and  attack  iqxm  Its  dtlaens 
ishIiHtib  therein,  the  authority  of  Congreas  to  declare  war  shall 
not  liinnmn  eOtattva  until  oonflfmed  by  a  majori^  of  aU  votes 
cMt  tlwunti  In  a  Matlon-wtde  referendum.  Oongrem.  when  it 
dsssM  A  iMitf"'*^  crista  to  sxlst,  may,  by  eoneurrant  leeolutlop. 
the  question  of  war  or  peace  to  the  ettlaens  of  the  States, 
[usstaea  to  bs  voted  on  betas.  S^iall  the  United  Stataa  declare 

on ?    rus^TiHs  aaay  otherwtas  by  law  provklo  for  the 

^enforcement  of  this  section." 

iHii^wi^  of  this  aassndmsn^  which  would  maka  the  people, 

of  a  Uttle  group,  the  Judgaa  aa  to  when  war  shall  be 

would  round  out  the  BUI  of  Bights  and  make  it  fit 

If  It  were  adapted  now  It  would 

the  twanty-ssocBkd  amendment  of  the  Oonstltutlon.  but  in 

puipom  Ms  proper  plaos  woold  be  no.  11.  the  lart 

of  the  BUI  of  Bights.    What.  I  aak  you.  would  be 

with  Jefferaonlan  phUooophy.  which  runs  like 


aQ  thiw^ph  ttM  BUI  of  Bights,  than  an  amendment  that 

would  make  aO  men  and  women  equal  when  it  comes  to  the 
of  aU  ilerilslnns.  the  iitr«T*'Wf  that  mm  mi  more  to  our 
than  all  thli«i  else,  the  decision  that  involves  the  lives 
of  our  loved  ones,  the  wrec^lQg  of  hsn^  homes,  and  griefs  un- 
baarabia:  tha  tlsrtiiim  that  casta  the  die  for  peace  or  war? 

Tike  amendment  I  propoee  is  baaed  on  the  phlloeophy  that 
those  who  hava  to  suffer  and.  If  need  be.  to  die  and  to  bear  the 
awlW  buirtiis  and  griefs  of  war.  should  have  something  to  say 
aa  to  whether  war  shall  be  declared. 

IB  not  that  prcpoaal  In  complete  harmony  with  the  Bill  of  Rights? 
r^»»  sDyone  Im^tne  that  Thomas  Jefferson,  whose  inscrutable 
witdffm  dictated  the  BlU  of  Bights,  would  be  in  favor  of  sending 
our  boys  Into  foreign  wars,  to  be  slaughtered  in  the  settlement  of 
quants  growiiM  out  of  the  age-old  hattada  and  rtralrie?  of  for- 
eign govemmenta.  without  the  peopla  of  Ameriea  having  aome- 
thlBC  to  my  about  it? 

wsT  ouB  vonrAXKHHi  am  xor  VAvoa  wab  avsasmnTic 

Kow.  tknow  what  you  are  thinking,  and  I  am  ready  to  answer 
your  queation.  Tou  are  «h«»*Mm  that  If  the  existing  method  of 
deeiar*!^  war  by  a  Uttle  group  comprising  a  voMjorltj  at  the  If em- 
bsn  of  Oongiem  h  so  Isaperf eet  and  uadepcndaMe  aa  a  auans  of 
rMlsterlng  the  If aUonli  wUl  In  regard  to  war.  why  did  the  founding 
fathers  adopt  It  at  the  beginning?  Why  was  such  a  mechanism 
ever  written  into  the  Oonstltuttan?  Why  did  not  Oe<vge  Wasb- 
li^ton  favor  a  war  rsCsrandum?  Why  did  not  Thomaa  Jefferson, 
vrtio  wrote  Into  Qm  great  Declaration  the  immortal  doctrine  that 
**aU  men  are  created  equal"  see  to  it  that  a  provision  for  a  popiilar 
vote  on  war  was  Included  in  his  cherished  BlU  ot  Bights?  Fer- 
tlaent  and  ^opar  questions.  aU  of  these.  Oertalnly  no  one  doubts 
the  breadth  ami  daptha  of  the  altruism  of  the  seers  who  founded 
this  BmataUc.  Bvi  Dar  seeti^  aa  they  were,  they  could  not  fore- 
asa  the  aiiisliiisiiaiH  In  the  mrans  of  eommunicatlan  that  baa  made 
a  war  refetendnm  practleable.  Acting  la  the  light  of  their  ttmea 
they  lodged  the  war-making  power  the  nearest  to  tba  people 
it  could  be  put  under  the  oomUtlons  then  existing— and  that 
vaa  In  the  OtiiJgtass  Than  waa  paat  vajeidng  among  the  friends 
of  the  people  In  the  OonstttotlaMU  Oonvratloa  vrtien  they  wera 
to  defeat  a  movement  to  lodge  the  war  power  with  ths 
[t.  u^deh  WM  the  aim  ef  the  munaichlsta  of  that  time: 

anltantlf  og 


that  victory  for  the  people.  The  only  kind  of  representative 
government  the  founding  fathers  knew  was  representative  govern- 
ment at  its  best,  and  when  they  got  the  war  power  vested  in 
Congress  they  consoled  themselves  with  the  thought  that  it  was 
lodged  nearest  to  the  people. 

In  those  times  the  railroad,  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  the 
radio  were  in  the  bosom  of  the  unknown  future.  Bven  the  pony 
e:qireaB  was  as  yet  undreamed  of.  A  letter  mailed  on  the  eastern 
seaboard  was  6  months  reaching  the  uttermost  frontiers  of  the 
country,  if.  Indeed,  it  ever  got  there,  and  traveling  was  bo  tedious. 
long-drawn-out,  and  preculous  that  Members  of  Oongress  were 
aUowed  mUeage  at  the  rate  of  20  cents  a  mUe  to  cover  Uvem 
Mils,  etc.,  on  the  Icmg  Joiimey  to  Washington  and  return  to  their 
homes, 

wow  IT  IS  AIX  DtrnaUEMT 

ITow  the  fast  train  roars  across  the  cotintry  in  100  hours;  the 
airplane  in  24:  the  telegraph,  telephone,  and  radio  have  annihilated 
time  and  space.  The  two  great  broadcasting  systems  gave  me 
time  over  their  networks  to  explain  my  peace  amendment  to  the 
people  of  the  country,  and  sitting  before  a  microphone  In  Wash- 
ington X  talked  to  the  entire  Nation.  The  only  tenable  arf^ument 
ever  made  against  a  war  referendum,  namely,  that  It  would  con- 
stune  too  much  time,  thus  giving  an  enemy  nation  the  advantage, 
has  been  completely  nullified  by  modern  perfection  In  the  means 
of  communication. 

Tliere  are  435  Members  of  the  Hoiise  and  06  Senators,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  war  may  now  be  declared  by  218  Representatives 
and  40  Senators,  a  total  of  267  Individuals,  while  about  130,000.000 
other  people  have  nothing  to  say  about  It.  Th\is  we  find  the  war 
power  vested  In  a  very  little  group  in  Washington,  subject  to  aU 
kinds  of  pressures  and  influences,  a  group  that  is  singularly  in- 
fluenced and  dominated  by  one  other  individual,  the  other  Indi- 
vidual being  whoever  may  happen  at  any  given  time  to  occupy 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  the  highest  admiration  for  the  peace-loving  alms  of  our 
present  President,  but  the  service  of  one  President  is  but  a^ 
moment  In  the  life  of  a  nation.  Sum>ose  that  sometime  in  the 
future  a  tyrant,  a  modem  Napoleon.  shoiJd  appear  in  the  White 
House.  What  then?  He  could  grab  ths  war  power  and  run 
amuck,  ajid  ii"i*«»«  my  amendment  Is  adopted  the  people  of 
Atworioa  would  be  as  helpless  as  newborn  babes  to  prevent  It. 

A  declaration  of  war  is  no  idle  and  izu»nsequentlal  thing.  It 
signs  the  death  warrant  of  ova  fine  young  manhood.  It  Is  a  case 
wBere  the  principal  and  not  the  agent  should  act,  and  In  this 
case  the  prtnc^lMl  is  the  130.000,000  people  who  comprise  the 
American  Nation.  War  should  be  declared.  If  It  Is  declared  at  aU. 
in  the  privacy  of  the  baUot  booths,  each  cltltaen  alone  with  his 
Maker.  In  that  way  we  will  have  a  true  verdict  of  the  composite 
Judgment  and  conscience  of  the  American  people  and  not  the 
verdict  of  unoonacionable,  selfish  interests  bent  on  achieving 
ambitions,  satisfying  hatreds,  or  reaping  dirty  doUars  from  human 
misery. 

HO   HCPAnUCKNT    OT    MATZOMAL    DBTOSS 

If  the  constitutional  amendment  I  propose — the  amendment 
that  is  so  much  needed  to  complete  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  to  keep 
America  a  nation  of  free  men  and  women — is  adopted,  it  wUl  pre- 
vent our  boys  from  being  sent  into  the  shambles  of  foreign  wars 
to  die  in  the  settlement  of  quarrels  of  alien  origin.  I  believe  it 
win  keep  America  out  of  all  wars  unless  occasion  shoxild  arise  to 
wage  a  righteous  war  of  self-defense.  There  is  nothing  in  my 
prc^Meed  amendment,  and  nothing  could  flow  from  it.  that  could 
possibly  Impair  our  national  defense,  llie  enjoyment  of  sover- 
eignty implies  the  obligation  of  being  prei>ared  at  all  times  to  de- 
fend that  aoverelgnty.  All  my  ameiKlment  does  is  to  change  the 
mechanism  so  that  the  trigger  that  declares  war  wlU  be  pulled  by 
the  people  and  not  by  a  little  clique  in  Washington.  Nearly  aU 
my  nuUure  life  I  have  lived  among  Members  of  Congress,  and  I 
respect  their  average  intelligence  and  patriotism.  It  is  a  high 
average.  But  Members  of  Congress  are  human,  and  they  are 
likely  to  crack  under  the  strain  when  a  thousand  threatening  and 
cajoling  influences  ai^y  the  war  preesure. 

It  gives  me  much  pleastore  to  report  that  my  proposal  to  com- 
plete the  BtU  of  Bights  by  transferrii^  the  war  pow«r  to  the 
people  now  has  the  supptxt  of  1S4  Members  of  Congress,  who  have 
signed  a  discharge  petition  I  have  filed  at  the  Speaker's  desk  to 
bring  my  rescdution  out  of  committee  and  before  the  House  for 
debate  and  a  vote.  The  petition  will  become  effective  if  and 
^rtien  it  receives  216  slgnatiires.  One  Member.  Mr.  Kmutson.  of 
Minneeota,  on  his  own  initiative,  has  written  to  all  Members  on 
the  Bepubllcan  side  of  the  Chamber  asking  them  to  sign  the  dis- 
charge petition.  It  has  the  support  of  outstanding  World  War 
veterans,  like  Mr.  Rsh,  of  New  T^k;  Mr.  Boileau,  of  Wisconsin; 
M^.  MAvaajCK,  of  Texas;  Mr.  Bacwsrsa,  of  Maine;  Mr.  Houston,  of 
Kansas;  Mr.  Isac,  of  California;  Mr.  Johksom.  of  Oklahoma;  Mr. 
BnBJCAinf.  of  Iowa;  Mr.  Griswold,  of  Indiana:  Mr.  Kvalx.  of  Min- 
neeota; Mr.  Patman,  of  Texas;  and  Mr.  Rankin,  of  Misslasippl, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation. 
aU  of  whom  know  from  experience  the  meaning  of  war.  The  134 
Members  who  signed  this  document  did  so  with  a  solemn  reallaa- 
tlon  of  the  issues  involved.  CoUectlvely  they  represent  ova  34.000.- 
000  ^iworfa^an  people,  or  man  than  one-fourth  of  the  Nation. 
X  hope  to  see  this  amendment  ratified,  thus  bringing  the  BUI  of 
Bights  14P  to  date  in  its  appUcation  to  a  modem  world. 


William  P.  Connery,  Jx, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  28,  1937 


RESOLUTION  ADOPTED  BY  THE  UNITED  GOVERNMENT JOf- 
PLOYEES  ON  THE  DEATH  OP  HON.  WILLIAM  P.  CONNERY, 
JR. 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Rkcohd,  I  include  the  following 
resolution  recently  adopted  by  the  United  Government  Em- 
ployees on  the  death  of  our  late  beloved  and  distinguished 

colleague.  WUliam  P.  Connery,  Jr. 

Juivx  22.  1937. 

Whereas  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  Ood  to  remove  from  our 
midst  by  sudden  and  xinexpected  death  our  esteemed  friend,  cham- 
pion of  the  rights  of  labor,  benefactor  of  the  common  people,  the 
late  beloved  Congressman  William  P.  CowJwaT,  Jr..  who  has  for 
many  years  occupied  a  very  prominent  and  conspicuous  place  in 
public  afrairs.  maintaining  imder  all  circumstances  a  character  of 
the  highest  type  of  citizenry  and  leadership,  working  a*w»y»  f«f 
the  good  and  welfare  of  humanity,  and  for  the  sincere  brotherhood 
of  his  fellow  men.  regardless  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  previous 
condition:  and  ,^ 

Whereas  in  the  sudden  death  of  the  late  Congressman  WiLtiAM 
P.  CoNH«KT,  Jr..  there  Is  real  sadness  among  the  various  labor 
organizations  because  of  the  irreparable  loss  to  the  NaUon:  There- 

Resdved,  That  the  United  Government  Eny^loyees,  Inc..  realizdng 
that  a  true  friend  of  the  Government  employees  and  labor  has 
fallen.  Join  with  other  organizations  in  expressing  sincere  sym- 
pathy; be  it  fxuther  ^      .,         ^  _„, 

Resolved.  That  we  olTer  to  his  bereaved  family  and  momTilng 
friends,  over  whom  sorrow  has  hung  her  sable  mantle,  our  heart- 
felt condolences,  and  pray  that  Infinite  goodness  may  bring  speedy 
reUef  to  their  burdened  hearts  and  Inspire  them  with  the  consola- 
tions that  hope  In  futurity  and  faith  in  God  given  even  in  the 
shadow  of  the  tomb;  .  . 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  properly  engrossed. 

be  presented  to  the  family  ot  our  deceased  friend;  

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  Congress- 
man John  W.  McCormack  (Massachusetts)  and  become  a  perma- 
nent part  of  the  record  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Edgab  G.  Brown.  President. 
William  M.  Steen,  Secretary. 
Elizabeth  H.  McDuvna.  rreoittrer. 
Aleebt  L.  DxrNLOP, 
Amy  Mahonit. 
George  H.  Wallacb. 
George  B.  Smackttm. 
G.  N.  T.  Geat, 

Committee. 


Reorganization  of  Federal  Judiciary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  F.  ASHURST 

OF  ABIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  28  (legisltUive  day  of  Tuesday.  June  IS),  1937 


ARTICLE  BY  HON.  THEODORZ  P.  GREBW.  OF  RHODE  ISLAND. 
IN  THE  JUNE  ISSUE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIATION 
JOURNAL 


Mr.  ASHURST.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
published  in  the  June  issue  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
Journal.  The  article  is  entitled  "The  Supreme  Court  and 
the  President's  Proposal."  It  is  written  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green  1.  who  Is  a  member 


of  the  Rhode  Island  bar  and  a^monber  of  the  council  on 
legal  education  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Thb  SvntxMS  CousT  Am  ths  Piniriairr's  Pboposai. 

rUMSAMCNTAL  QXTSSTTON  IS  WHITHBI  OnB  nBDKBAl^OOVBUClCOIT  CAW 
ANB  wnj.  EMACT  laws  to  COmaOBCt  THK  UJSTUfO  SVILS  IK  CUB  aociAi. 
AND  economic  STSTSMa — FBBSISKNT  SOOaKVB.T'S  ICAUaOH  l^AM 
GARDEN  SFESCH  WAS  A  nUUVK  AVOWAL  OF  HIS  OMtTIV.  •■»  BVOBB 
THE  PSOPLS  rOB  APPROVAL  OR  OI8APPBOVAL,  WOl'WlTHWAinilW  WHAT 
THB  SUPREME  COURT  HAD  SAID — TREBS  CAJI  THUB  BB  HO  DOUBT  AB  TO 
THB  OBJScnVBS  POB  WHICH  THBT  VOTIP  PtBBTHBWT'B  FLAIT  FOB 
BSOECANIZATION  OW  SUPBBMB  COUBT  ADVOCATBO  BBCAPBB  IT  ****** 
ONLY  PBACnCAL  WAT  OF  BSMBDTUfC  EVILS  WHICH  THBBATKN  OOM- 
TINUANCX  or  OUB  CAPITALIBXIC  STSTEM  AVD  DEMOCXATK  VOBIC  OT 
GOVEENMENT,  ETC. 

(By  Thsooobs  Fbamcib  Gbssn,  member  of  Rhode  Island  bar;  XTnlted 

States  Senator  from  Rhode  Island;  member  of  councU  on  legal 

education  of  American  Bar  Association) 

The  fundamental  question  Is  whether  our  Federal  Oovernxnent 
can  and  wlU  enact  laws  to  correct  the  existing  evils  in  our  social 
and  economic  systems.  In  this  land  of  abundance  mlUiona  oC 
our  feUow  citizens  are  destitute  and  many  more  millions  are  v«ry 
poor  and  face  the  future  with  an  xincertalnty  almost  hopeless.  The 
measures  planned  to  help  them  may  be  summarlaed  under  th« 
popular  term  "the  New  Deal."  This  help  U  pnqxMed  not  only  on 
humanitarian  grounds  but  also  on  the  grounds  that  only  by  such 
measures  can  our  capitallstle  cyBtem  and  our  democratle  fonn  ot 
government  be  preserved. 

There  are  many  who  do  not  reoognlae  any  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  ftderal  Government  to  remedy  this  condition.  Ttoej  nat- 
uraUy  are  glad  to  believe  that  the  Government  cannot  do  this 
under  our  Constitution.  There  are  some  otheia  who  believe  such 
action  would  be  dealzmble  but  also  beUeve  that  the  Oovemment  la 
powerless  becatise  the  Supreme  Court  says  it  is.  The  deilrBblUty 
<a  doing  this  is  one  thing  and  the  power  to  do  It  qtilta  another, 
though  the  two  are  often  ocmfuaed  even  by  lawyers  and  Judges. 

Last  fall  there  was  a  naUonal  elecUon  at  which  the  people 
elected  a  Preeldent  and  a  third  of  the  Senate,  and  a  House  of 
Representatives  as  weU  as  many  governors  and  other  State  oOloers. 
The  people  elected  in  the  main  those  candidates  who.  they  bellsved. 
stood  for  the  pc^tical  phUoei^hy  known  as  the  New  DeaL  They 
elected  them  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  which  reafflzinsd  mors 
strongly  their  definite  purpose  similarly  eiq;>ressed  at  two  preceding 
national  elections.  If  anyone  doubts  this.  I  suggest  that  he  reread 
the  President's  Madison  Square  Garden  speech  Just  befors  ths  last 
election  and  study  the  objectives  therein  set  forth  in  the  U^t  of 
what  the  Supreme  Court  had  decided  up  to  that  time,  rainy 
construed.  I  th'"'^  It  was  a  frank  avowal  of  those  objectives  which 
then  and  there  were  put  before  the  voters  for  approval  or  dis- 
i4)proval.  notwithstanding  what  the  Supreme  Court  had  said.  In 
the  light  of  the  election  returns  there  can  bs  no^oubt  as  to  the 

objectives  for  which  the  people  voted.  

It  is  the  duty  of  the  President,  the  Senators,  and  tha  Bepra* 
sentatlves  so  elected  to  try  to  carry  this  will  <rf  ths  paople  into 
effect.  The  national  platform  on  which  they  stood  stated:  "We 
have  sought  and  will  continue  to  seek  to  meet  these  problems 
throxigh  le^slatlon  within  the  ConsUtuUon."  This  meant  that 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  was  to  be  tried  only  aa  a  last 
resort,  if  aU  means  within  the  Constitution  faUed. 

Our  Government  is  a  representative  democracy.  Th*  people 
decide  general  principles  and  general  objectives  and  elect  their 
represenUtives  to  decide  on  the  best  means  of  applying  those 
principles  and  attaining  those  objectives.  So  in  this  Instanos 
the  pe<9le  decided  in  favor  of  the  general  inlnclples  of  the  New 
Deal  and  elected  us  to  decide  how  best  to  carry  them  into  effect. 
That  is  our  m^x}'*^*^.  binding  not  on  the  President  alona  but  aa 
weU  on  aU  those  elected  with  him  on  the  same  platform.  The 
only  question,  then,  we  should  debate  Is  how  ws  can  best  aocom- 
plish  this.  We  should  no  longer  debate  whether  It  ought  or 
ought  not  to  be  acctMnplished.  It  is  no  time  for  an  appeal  from 
the  result  of  these  three  national  elections  by  thosa  who  at  these 
elections  advocated  another  poUUcal  phUoMq>hy.  or  perhapa  It 
would  be  more  accurate  to  say  "by  those  who  opposed  this 
phUosophy  and  advocated  no  other."  Yet  we  now  find  aU  or 
these  who  then  were  its  opponents,  and  a  few  of  thoss  who  th«i 
were  thovight  to  be  iU  advocates,  seeking  to  reopen  the  whole 

question  anew.  

Whatever  any  others  elected  on  a  New  Deal  platrorm  may  con- 
ceive to  be  their  duty — and  I  do  not  question  anyone's  honsMy — 
I  conceive  it  to  be  my  duty  to  carry  out  that  mandate.  I  advo- 
cate  the  plan  for  reorganisation  of  the  Supreme  Court  mopoaed 
by  the  President  because,  by  the  ^roceaa  ot  eliminatUm.  I  ■••  no 
other  practical  way  of  carrying  out  the  principles  of  the  New 
Deal  and  coming  to  the  relief  of  a  distraught  paople,  and 
remedying  the  evils  in  our  social  and  economic  systems  which 
threaten  the  very  continuance  of  our  capitalistic  system  and  our 
democratic  form  of  government.  I  have  been  asked  to  teU  you 
why  I  came  to  this  conclusion.  At  the  same  time  let  me  say  that 
I  think  there  U  room  for  honest  dlfferenoQ  of  oplnton  and  no 
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1^4 

oooMlan  tm  hi— rinnlnf  tlM  alaoMrltf  or 
TlM  dimftan  at  our  Vtdtnl  OuusUtuUoa  oooostred  oar  Gov- 

arSMirtMMHlllttll  Of   tlttM   dtpWtaMltB.   tiM  ligWftTt.    ttl* 

OMttttv*.  sad  tiM  locuetal.  with  ttaalr  nttpteUf  poiwhi  w  daflned 
M  to  iMluiM  Mflii  oCh«r.  T1i«  Irian  «••  ao  waU  oooeelTad  that 
any  dlatuitaaea  of  that  balaaea  to  to  ba  avoldad  If  poatfbla.  Tha 
It  art—  laoulto  In  part  from  ttaa  nairov  eooM^ao  oC  tha 
br  a«taln  at  tba  ^advaa.  and  m  part  trom  tlie  ra- 
of  ttaa  Jndlelal  on  ttaa  lafMattra  depart- 


tmm4*t  farhafi  did  not  Inland  ttaa  SnpranM  Ooort  topaaa 
^^     of  liciatotlnn     At  ttaa  Oonvantlan  at  wtalcb  ttaa 
«aa  ftanad  It  «aa  wgad  by  Jaaaa  wnaon  tlyt  ttae 
tai^  ttala  fuactlaa,  but  ttala  prapoaal.  ttaongta  lup- 
m  Madlaoa  and  by  ■hrvoitta.  wm»  amphatlwtlly  voted 
„^        At  todiv  «•  tad  tba  Ooort  dolns  prMlaely  irtiat  the 
OoMUtotlonal  Oonvantfton  ipactflralty  rafuaed  to  pennit  It  to  dol 

A  fav  MM  ^  Mr.  JuMea  Bohoaa.  In  a  dlawntlng  opinton 
talB  anzlaty  at  ttaa  •var-lnfoaaMaf  aeopa  gX^ta  to  ttae 
^■■lywniant.  aald.  **I  cannot  ballava  that  tha  amend- 
_  Int^idid  to  giva  na  carta  blanctaa  to  ambody  oar  aco- 
or  ntoral  bailafii  In  Ita  problbttlona.  Tat  I  can  think  of 
that  aaama  to  ma  to  jnattfy  ttaa  preaent  and 
_  to  vtalcta  Z  hsva  refarrad.**  We  find  hope 
for  m  Otaaivad  obort  atttuade  In  ttaa  lancoaCB  at  Mr.  Joatlce 
Obrtfoao  In  ttaa  nuOortty  aplnlon  )nst  hanrtert  down  upholding 
fill  at  TT*'**^  tadalatlan  vhen  ha  aald:  "Whether  wladom  or 
UBiSStamrSdaa  inttaa  adiame  at  benefita  art  forth  In  title  n. 
tt  li  not  for  oa  to  aay.  TtM  anawar  to  aoch  Inquiries  must  ooma 
not  the  courts.  Our  cmM»n  here  as  often  is 
aot  wtth  wtadom."    That  ^inr,  bowei«r.  haa  not 

eunptanra  among  the  luatloas  aa  to  shown  by  the 

sts  oa  ttaa  part  at  four  oat  of  tha  present  nine  Justloes  who. 
what  nay.  ara  oppoaad  to  tha  aodal  idUloaophy  that  pre- 
vatta  In  tha  United  Stataa  today.  Theaa  four  Justloea.  all  of 
ttaam  over  TO  and  thraa  at  them  over  75.  hold  to  a  different 
■idloaaptay.  and  seek  to  wrtta  their  pblloaophy  Into  the  conatttu- 
^%»w^  WW  of  the  Nation.  One  of  the  four  haa  Just  realgned.  bat 
anoaiantly  tha  other  three  want  to  continue  to  bnpoae  their  own 
^tawTand  thwart  tha  paopla^  view  aa  lupnaaiid  at  ttaa  polto  and 

Ilia  eolation  prepoaad  by  tha  Prealdent  proceedi  on  the  aoond 
sMiiiiiiiiliiii  ttiat  ma  dlSnitty  In  the  laat  analysto  to  with  the 
tndniiu^  not  wItt  the  OuiMUtmKm.  to  with  Judges  of  doeed 
'^^^  not  wtth  Judgae  of  open  mtnda.  and  ttaerafore  to  wtth  aged 
who  are  mora  wt  than  yonngw  ^ldgea  to  haive  doeed 
tt  to  a  taet  tha*  Joat  aa  age  often  taardena  the  arteries. 
doaa  it  aClen  harden  the  mind.  Ttaeca  are  aioeptlona  to 
both,  mfeorally.  but  by  and  torga  It  to  so.   Take,  for  ezan^le.  ttae 


BtfBhBom-waga  denlahiB.  wtaldi  at  long  laat  overruled  the 
OMe.    AU  of  the  Juatleae  under  TO  wan  of  tha  optnkm 


eoMtttutlonal:  but  two-thtrda 
of  ttaa  JwtlMa  ovar  TO'adherad  to  ttae  view  ttaat  It  waa  unoonstl« 
tutlonal.  That,  It  aaoms  to  me.  to  a  good  IPustratlcn  of  the  gen- 
rola.  Wtmk  ItHttoaa  of  tha  Buprema  Ooort  were  fixat  ap- 
ttastr  nvarags  age  wm  BH.  The  average  of  the  preeeint 
to  ta.  ttaa  oldaat  in  the  whoia  htotory  of  the  Court.  Men 
ttaa  beat  Ivdgea  of  ttaelr  own  dedlntng  powera.  80  there 
be  ani«a  limit  aat  for  Jodgm  and  for  other  publtc  oOetala 
V^fwig  Bfa  torma. 

^  TIM  eoiMtltatloBaltty  of  ttaa  Prmldentli  propoaal  aaema  ao  cilaar 
ItoMi  tt  to  hvOy  wortt  mentioning  taara.  Oongraaa  In  ttae  first 
I^Mmaa  fined  the  atoa  of  ttaa  Oourt  and  atnea  ttaen  haa  dianged 
II  ds  ttoaoa.  8a«h  a  dmi^  today  would  not  be  any  lees  vahd 
ttm  to  tha  paat.  n  woOM  not  be  aatahltohlng  a  precedent.  Tha 
piaaadMt  to  akaady  ulatiWrtui  A  euuaUiuUopal  amendment  fiz- 
Uastt  for  the  Justless  BBlght  weO  be  adopted,  but  one 
of  ttae  ooort  would  betaking  away  firom 
a'  rlgta*  orfglnaBy  left  to  tt  and  which  may  prove  aa 
tlia  original  balance  to  ttae  future  aa  it 


dM  »  Piuddsnt  change  eo  many 

aalo  grva  talm  ecatrol  of  ttae  Oourt."  Prealdent  Ttft  ap- 
a  m^knlty  ef  ttaa  Oourt  and  a  CBilaf  loatlce.  Preeldent 
wlttaln  a  low  days  had  hto  first  opportunity  to  ap- 
polat  a  Sunme  Ooort  Juatioe.  When  he  filto  ttaat  vacancy,  even 
a  bo  ■piMiiiilB  tn  addttton  an  ttaa*  ttae  paupoeed  law  will  permit, 
tae  win  taava  appointed  only  a  minority  of  the  Oourt. 

Otnara  m^  say.  "But  wa  cant  allow  the  Prealdent  to  pads  the 
ODart.'*^'1f  tt  to  *^oeictng"  to  aaeartain  the  vtowa  cf  pruepeetlve 
Judtolal  iiiaiitnasa  In  advance,  ttaen  ttae  praetlee  haa  been  fol- 
iewad  by  many  PrsaMsnta.  When  Madtoon  had  a  Buprane  Court 
to  maka  in  ItlO.  aa-Praaldent  JegBrson  wrote:  "The 
of  ftsHifiistii  JasUee  Cashing  givaa  an  opportunity  for  at 
a  Bepubilcan  Pm  meant,  ef  eouraa.  what  we  now 
toaaocBBtte]  majority  en  tha  Biqiraina  Oourt  Benbh.  Ten 
haa  ttaa  antkilvtom  of  ttaa*  body  been  bkMtng  defiance  to 
the  «int  <tf  Hto  wtoola  Nation  If  they  had  manifested  tlwlr 
win  nr  laConBtBtf  OMsy  other  brandi  of  government.  I  trust 
«M  ooaMtoB  wm  aa*  be  loet.  NoOUiv  to  more  material  ttaan 
to  uaiiiitoli  ttaa  isfmrnalUwi  of  tha  Government  by  thto  ^ipolnt- 
iXr    In  ttaa  Ught  of  tola  totter,  it  would  eeem  that  the  cur- 

an  mora  JeSer> 


To  turn  for  a  moment  to  leaders  of  the  other  party,  we  know 
that  Abraham  T«"»««w  prior  to  Chase's  i^ipc^ntment.  Inquired  as 
to  the  letter's  "soundness  on  the  general  Issues  of  the  war."  We 
know  also  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  wrote  the  eldw  Senator  Lodge 
about  such  metters.  On  July  10.  1003,  he  wrote  about  Judge 
Hcrimee  as  follows:  "Now  I  should  like  to  know  that  Judge  Holmes 
was  In  entire  sympathy  with  our  views,  that  is  with  your  views 
and  mine  and  Jxidge  Gray's,  for  instance.  Just  as  we  know  that 
ez-Attomey  General  Knowlton  Is,  before  I  would  feel  Jtistlfled  In 
appointing  him.  Judge  Gray  has  been  one  of  the  most  valuable 
members  of  the  Court.  I  should  hold  myself  aa  guilty  of  an 
Irteparable  wrong  to  the  NaUon  If  I  should  put  In  his  place  any 
m^T  who  was  not  abaolutely  sane  and  sound  on  the  great  na- 
tional policies  for  which  we  stand  In  public  life."  And  on  Sep- 
tember 4.  1906,  he  wrote  about  Judge  L\irton:  "Nothing  has  been 
so  strongly  borne  In  cm  me  concerning  lawyers  on  the  bench  as 
that  the  nominal  politics  of  the  man  has  nothing  to  do  with  hto 
actions  on  the  bench.  His  real  p<^tlC8  are  all  Important."  And 
he  went  on  to  discuss  Judge  Lurttrn's  attitude  on  various  public 
questions  and  continued:  "On  every  question  that  would  come 
befwe  the  bench  he  has  so  fsr  shown  himself  to  be  In  much 
doeer  touch  with  the  polldee  in  which  you  and  I  beUeve  than 
even  Whlto    •    •    •." 

Not  only  should  a  Prssldent  make  such  investigation,  but  the 
Senate,  whoee  duty  It  to  to  confirm  or  reject  an  appointment, 
should  do  so,  too.  My  colleague  Senator  Bosah  ezpresaed  thto 
thought  very  forcefully  In  the  Senate  In  1930.  He  said:  -•  •  • 
the  Supreme  Oourt  of  the  United  States  said  that  our  action  was 
nuU  and  vdd.  MT.  Prealdent.  that  to  what  makea  thto  matter 
so  very  Inqiortant.  Tlkey  pass  up<m  what  we  do.  Therefore,  It 
to  exceedingly  In^portant  that  we  pass  upon  them  before  they 
decide  upon  all  of  these  matters.  I  say  thto  In  great  sincerity. 
We  dedare  a  national  pcdlcy.  They  reject  It.  I  fed  I  am  well 
Justified  tn  Inquiring  of  men  on  their  way  to  the  Supreme  Bench 
■nipry»th»i>g  of  their  vlcws  On  these  questions." 

The  President  has  acted  In  accordance  with  the  platform  on 
which  he  stood  m  the  last  campaign.  He  has  not  proposed  to 
amend  the  Coostttutlon.  Hto  critics  are  obviously  disappointed 
that  he  has  not  proposed  to  amend  it.  Nevertheless  they  say 
tn  effect.  "If  the  Constltatlon  to  to  be  amended,  let  It  be  only 
In  the  way  the  Constitution  itself  provides!"  Yet  they  Ignore 
the  fact  that  It  has  been  amended  and  reamended  In  another  way, 
and  that  to  by  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Coxirt  construing  It  to 
aoeord  with  their  own  personal,  social,  and  economic  views. 

Look  at  the  last  T*^<TitTniiTn  wage  case  decision!  In  the  forenoon 
of  Monday,  the  39th  of  March,  19S7.  such  legislation  was,  as  It 
T>fiH  been  for  14  years  previously,  prohibited  by  the  Constitution. 
In  the  afternoon  of  that  same  day  stM:h  legislation  was  permitted 
by  the  constitution.  Who  amended  the  Constitution?  Was  It 
ttae  President,  or  the  Congrees,  or  the  legislatures  of  36  States,  or 
36  Stote  conventions?  No!  It  was  simply  Mr.  Justice  Roberts. 
He  Changed  lito  nUnd.  "The  Constitution  to  what  the  Judges 
say  It  to."  The  Constitution  to  what  Mr.  Justice  Roberts  says 
It  to.  Tlie  Constitution  to  what  he  says  it  to  now.  Thto  to  not 
said  In  disrespect  of  the  learned  Justice.  It  to  more  Important  to 
be  right  than  to  be  consistent.  Hto  courage  and  open-mlndedneas 
command  respect.  Neither  to  It  said  in  criticism  of  majority  rule, 
which  would  apply  equally  to  an  enlarged  Court.  It  to  said  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  the  Federal  Constitution  to  not  something 
fixed  and  definlto,  havbig  the  precision  of  a  tax  statute,  or  of  a 
aonlng  ordinance.  Although  It  to  a  written  instrvunent.  It  to  a 
living.  rh*"g<''*g  thing.  Tliat  most  glorious  instrument  of  gov- 
ernment was  concdved  for  no  specific  time.  In  Its  fundamental 
provisions,  ito  sets  forth  principles  applicable  to  all  times.  These 
prlndples  have  to  be  applied  from  time  to  time  to  make  timely 
their  tlmeleasness. 

Look  at  the  recent  decisions  on  the  Wagner  Labor  Act  and  on 
the  Sodal  Oecmlty  legldatlon:  the  change  of  one  Judge's  opinion 
would  have  meant  vital  changes  in  the  relations  of  coital  and 
labor,  and  in  the  welfare  «rf  every  wage  earner  m  the  coxmtry! 
The  contrary  view  may  be  summed  up  In  the  recent  words  of 
Mr.  Justice  Sutherland  who  said.  "The  meaning  of  the  Consti- 
tution does  not  change  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  economic 
events."  And  he  said  thto  in  giving  hto  opinion  that  the  due- 
procees  dause  in  a  Federal  constitutional  amendment  applies  to  a 
Stote  tow  esti^llshlng  a  mlnimtmi  wage. 

But  It  to  stm  Insisted  by  some  persons.  In  q;>lte  of  these  oc- 
currences, and  In  spite  of  the  score  of  times  the  Supreme  Court 
has  overruled  itself  on  constitutional  questions,  that  the  New 
Deal  objectives  should  be  reached  only  after  a  constitutional 
amendment  has  been  duly  proposed  and  ratified.  I  cannot  agree 
with  thto  for  several  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  a  constitutional  amendment  to  unnecessary. 
The  Constitution  to  s\ifllcient  as  it  to.  if  consistently  construed 
In  the  light  of  changing  conditions.  The  recent  decisions  on 
minimum-wage  legtototlon.  on  the  Wagner  Labor  Act.  and  on  the 
Sodal  Security  tows  offer  abundant  proof  that  the  Constitution 
unamended  to  broad  enough  even  for  the  exacting  needs  of  the 
present  day.  The  only  question  is  whether  future  decisions  will 
be  baaad  on  an  equaUy  broad  construction  of  It. 

Ttae  tote  Jamea  Bradtoy  Thayer  in  hto  "Legal  Rmays"  summed 
thto  up  admirably  as  follows:  "As  it  (the  Constitution)  wnr^rea 
fierce  controversies  from  age  to  age.  it  is  forever  silently  bearing 
wltneaa  to  the  wtodom  that  went  into  ite  compodtlon.  by  show- 
ing Itself  suited  to  the  purposes  of  a  great  people  under  drcum- 
stancea  that  no  one  of  ita  makers  coxild  have  foreaeen.  Man 
have  found,  aa  tbey  are  flnrting  now,  when  new  and  unlocked* 
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Temple  Unhcrsity  Commencement 


,„,,  Hie  dder  and  European  coimtrles  have  gone  from  one 
stage  to  another  throu^  different  methods,  many  of  them  tragic 
In  the  extreme.    Having  won  our  independence  with  honor,  and 

mmmJmtt    ran-    TTnlnn     with     nneclOUS    hlOO<l.    it    iS    hODCd     that    WO    in 
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ft*  situations  liava  preaentod  themsdves,  that  they  were  left 
irtth  Uberty  to  handto  them.  Of  this  quality  in  ttae  Constitution 
peopto  sometimes  fooltohly  talk  as  if  It  meant  that  the  great 
bvrlers  of  thto  Instrument  have  been  set  at  naught,  and  may 
be  set  at  naught.  In  great  exigencies:  as  If  it  were  dwmys  ready 
to  Klve  way  under  pressure:  and  as  If  stateamen  were  al^ys 
standing  ready  to  vldate  It  when  Important  enough  occadon 
■rose  What  generally  happens,  however,  on  theas  oocaslona,  to 
that  the  Uttteneaa  and  the  looeeneas  of  men'a  interpretation  of 
^  constitution  are  rsveatod,  and  that  thto  great  tortrunmU 
shows  itself  wiser  and  more  far-looking  than  men  had  thought. 
It  to  forever  dwarfing  ito  commentators,  both  stotsamen  and 
Judges,  by  disclosing  ite  own  greatneas.  In  the  anttos  Itotcf 
the  Judges  of  our  highest  Court,  past  and  praasnt.  In  toe  bud- 
ness  of  interpreting  the  Constitution,  few  Indeed  "©the  inmi 
who  have  noT  no^  and  agato,  dgnally  faltod  to  wffctotetoo 
lanre  scope  of  thto  great  charter  of  our  national  life.  Petty 
Jumclal  interpretotlons  have  dways  been,  are  now,  and  always 
will  be  a  very  serious  danger  to  the  cotmtry." 

In  the  sectmd  place,  the  ctmstitutlond  amendmenta  so  far  pro- 
posed have  man  obvious  shortcomings  toan  the  Prsaldentlipro- 
posd  and  no  amendment  prtqxised  has  had  any  generd  stipport. 
^^Jte,  first,  the  amendment  proposed  by  my  teamed  odleagues. 
Senators  Wrxba  and  Bowx,  which  pn^ioaes  to  tot  Congrem  rvp»m 
by  a  two-thirds  majority  acta  invalidated  by  the  Suprane  Court. 
Thto  amendment  toses  dght  of  the  fact  thi^  "^^^^-..^SSSLSi 
ire  not  whoUy  good  or  wholly  b«l.  T»*"  theBallroad  Batosme^ 
Act  Five  Jiistlces  vrore  of  opinion  that  Congress  lacked  power  to 
pass  pension  legtototlon  for  IntersUte  railroad  emptoyeea;  all  tte 
jurtloM  were  rf  opinion  that  the  act  as  drawn  oontahied  invalid 
features,  the  minority  bdlevlng  that  the  invalid  portlona  «»«  >^ 
arahto  Under  the  Wheeler-Bone  amendment.  Congress  would,  by 
reenactlng  the  statute,  repaas  the  parte  which  a  unanimous  Comrt 
believed  to  be  invalid.  Moreover,  thto  amendment  would  not  hdp 
the  Stetes  It  would  not  validate  the  Vermont  Act.  held  InvaUd 
over  strong  dtosent  to  Colgate  v.  Harvey.  Nor  if  Mr.  Justtoe  Boberte 
had  remdned  as  imytelding  in  the  minimum-wage  matter  as  soma 
of  hto  colleagues,  would  It  have  aadsted  the  New  York  statuta. 
dedaied  unconstttottend  to  the  npsldo  osse7 

Senator  BoaaK's  amendment  would  not.  to  my  opinion,  be  aiqr 
more  hdirful.  Thto  amendment  propoaea  to  rewrite  the  f«"[*«"^™ 
amendment  so  that  due  process  hehodcrward  diaU  l****  "*««*? 
only  to  procedure.  The  dtotlngulshed  Senator  from  Idaho  ^instote 
that  thto  would  leave  the  Stetes  free  to  eqserlment  with  sodal  legto- 
latlon  So  It  would,  but,  since  it  woiild  abolish  the  substantive  con- 
cept of  dvie  proceas  of  tow.  it  would  also  open  the  door  to  togd  con- 
fiscations of  every  kind.  So  long  as  the  victim  reedved  nodce  and 
an  opporttmlty  to  have  hto  objections  hoard,  he  could  handily  be 
separated  from  hto  property,  and.  It  mi^  be,  f rooa  hto  Uf e  and  Uberty 
as  well.  Moreover,  the  Bcvah  amendment  would  not  hdp  Ftoderai 
teKtototlon  The  District  of  Columbto  minimum-wage  law.  tovall- 
^ed  to  the  AOkitu  eojc.  would  have  had  to  wdt  for  a  change  of 
heart  <m  the  part  of  the  Court.  Just  as,  to  fact,  it  had  to  wdt  for  14 
years:  the  Bcrah  amendment  would  not  have  aided  it. 

Then  there  to  the  CMahoney  amendment,  propoaed  by  the  abla 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  which  would  require  aeto3ora7toa 
vote  to  declare  a  stotute  unconstitutiond.  How  wo<dd  thto  work 
to  case  the  vote  were  S  to  4?  Which  opinion  would  be  the  opinion 
of  the  Court,  that  of  the  majortty  or  that  of  the  minority?  Which 
opinion  could  be  dted  as  a  precedent  or  as  an  analogy  to  toter 
cases?  The  amendment  would  tatroduce  toto  our  conatltutlond 
law  the  xxMd  and,  I  submit,  imsound  doctrtoe  of  mlnortty  ruto. 
It  might  well  place  soom  of  our  most  treasured  liberties  at  the 
mercies  of  a  anall  minority.  Furthermore,  as  Judge  Jdm  P. 
Devaney  has  pototed  out.  "Under  an  amendment  requiring  a  7  to 
3  vote  one  member  of  a  mtaority  of  three  would  often  sacrifice  hto 
totdlectud  conviction  to  hto  sense  of  loydty  to  the  ur^ted  front 
of  hto  Court  and  vote  with  the  majority  rather  than  subject  th« 
Court  to  the  criticism  of  declaring  a  law  constltuUond  or  unoon- 
atitutlottd  by  3  votes.  The  loglcd  reform  of  the  amendment  would 
succumb  to  the  sense  of  loydty  to  the  majortty  of  the  Court.* 
Thto  to  not  fandfuL  In  Ohio,  where  such  a  constltuttond  pro- 
vidon  to  to  force,  thto  has  actually  happened.  In  Board  of  Eduoa- 
tion  V.  Cdwmbiu  (118  Ohto  Stote  296)  the  optoion  rderred  to  an 
earlier  case,  Morton  v.  SUOe  (105  Ohio  State  366) .  Where  six  Judges 
concurred  as  to  toe  tmoonstltutloiuaity  of  a  stetute  and  com- 
mented: "Thto  was  a  plato  conceaslon  on  the  part  of  two  Judges  to 
order  to  avoid  a  situation  created  by  the  lunendment  of  section  3 
of  artlde  IV." 

So  It  to  apparent,  even  from  thto  brtef  review,  that  most  of  the 
amendmento  thua  far  proposed  would  be  unsatisfactory.  I  am  far 
from  saying  that  a  sattofaetcoy  amendment  cannot  be  drawn,  but 
I  do  Insist  ttaat  if  auch  eminent  towyers  as  the  authors  of  these 
proposals,  who  have  devoted  much  time  and  thought  to  the  sub- 
ject, are  unfiH^  to  draft  amezdmente  whldi  can  survive  even  a 
cursory  soruttoy.  It  will  be  a  long,  a  tedious,  and  a  dUBcult  task 
to  draft  an  aoMndment  which  will  prove  sattofactory. 

In  the  third  place,  it  to  doubtful  whether  any  such  amendment 
would  realty  help.  After  all.  we  are  confronted  with  an  attitude 
at  mind.  The  frame  <rf  mtod  that  can  give  the  Oonstttution  "a 
tortured  oonrtructlon",  to  use  Mr.  Justice  Stone's  phrase,  to  fully 
<»apaWf  of  giving  a  tortured  construction  to  any  amendment.  We 
do  not  want  an  amendment  that  goes  too  far  to  the  grant  of  suh- 
atantlve  powers.  On  the  otbor  hand,  we  cannot  prpss  for  an 
dbnont  each  tbna  that  a  apadfle  eaaa  arlaea.    In  othar  warda» 
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what  to  needed  to  an  amani^Bent  whldi  amhodlaa  thm  eanstltu- 
tiond  philosophy  of  Mr.  JusUce  Hdmes  to  such  a  way  that  it  will 
be  proof  against  the  oonstltuttond  philosophy  of  Mr.  JusUca 
McReynoldB.  I  wlU  not  be  dogmatic  and  say  It  cannot  be  done. 
but  I  can  safdy  stoto  ttaat  I  have  not  seen  it  done  yet.         

In  the  fourth  place,  and  finally,  any  such  amendment  proposed 
by  Congress  to  practically  sure  to  fall  of  ratification  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  Thto  doubtlcas  to  one  reaaon  why  tha  amendatory 
process  to  so  strongly  urged  upon  us  by  many  oppooente  of  tha 
New  Ded.  It  to  not  a  quesUon  of  popular  support.  The  Pred- 
dent  carried  my  own  Stoto  of  Rhode  latoid  tost  November  by 
about  40.000.  Yet  the  Senate  constote  of  27  Republlcana.  dactad 
by  61.711  voters,  and  only  16  Dsmocrata.  alactad  by  120JI19.  or 
over  twice  as  many  voters.  A  almllar  dtuation  aatote  to  many 
other  Stotes.  Any  amendment  opposed  by  the  mliKirlty  party 
probably  could  not  be  ratified  even  If  i4>proved  by  a  large  majortty 
of  ttae  pe^e. 

But  It  to  stiggested  that  ratification  could  be  by  State  eonvan- 
tions  instead  of  by  Stete  leglsUtures:  to  which  I  reply  that  tba 
conventions  woiUd  have  to  be  called  and  their  compodtlon  detar- 
mtoed  by  theae  same  legidatures  opposed  to  the  amendment,  so 
that  the  ontoome  would  be  the  same.  Some  persons  niggsst  that 
Congress  could  call  tha  conventlans  and  fix  their  composition. 
That  haa  never  been  done.  It  would  tovolve  the  Pedard  Govemr- 
ment  to  a  State  dectlon  to  an  unprecedented  way  and  to  of 
doubtful  conrtltntumdlty. 

There  to  nothing  to  the  Prealdenfs  proposd  which  lessena  ttaa 
power  of  the  Court  to  dedare  a  stetute  unconstltutlonaL  Theaa 
new  Jidgea  wlU  be  aa  free  as  their  predecessors  to  all  respects. 
What  is  needed  and  what  the  proposd  provides  to  not  subservient 
Judges  but  more  open-minded  judges.  The  present  Oourt  U.  to 
large  measure,  four-ntoths,  to  be  exact,  not  openHninded.  It  to 
%\\m±.  which  has  brought  on  the  crlsto;  it  to  that  whldi  makaa 
some  remedy  imperaUve.  Despite  the  eneouragliig  trerKi  of  ded- 
skms  stooe  ttae  Preaktenfs  proposd  was  first  advanced.  It  to  i»ot 
safe  to  tnvt  the  destiny  of  130/W0,000  people  to  a  slngto  and 
unpredlotabte  Judlctol  mtod. 

Talk  of  dlctatonhlp  aeems.  to  me.  fandfuL  Btit  if  ftt  to  to  be 
feared,  from  which  direction  does  it  threaten?  The  preaent  dan- 
ger to  not  of  the  BxecuUve  encroaching  on  the  Judldd.  The 
danger  to  of  the  Judldd  encroaching  on  the  legislative.  Was  there 
ever  to  any  democracy  a  dlctetorship  comparahls  with  that  of 
Mr.  Justice  Roberts?  As  hto  optoion  chaagea  he  prohlbtte  or 
permita  the  fixing  by  great  sovereign  States  of  a  miniasum  wage 
for  teru  of  millions  of  working  peopto.  Be  toja  down  and  later 
raraass  the  fundamentd  tow  for  ISO.OOO41OO  AmerlcaiUL 

The  powers  of  the  Congress  snd  of  the  President,  of  ttae  Psdsxal 
Oovenmient.  and  of  the  Stete  govemmente  expand  and  contract 
•B  he  speaks  from  the  bench.  Be  to  not  answerable  to  anyona. 
He  to  not  rccdlabte  by  anyone.  The  Constitution  to  what  he 
t^ipfc^  it  to.  When  hto  mtod  tends  to  one  direction,  railroad  re- 
tirement, munldpd  bankruptcy,  and  minimum-wage  lagtototlon 
are  uncorwtltutland:  when  It  tends  to  tha  other  dlreetkm.  gold 
clause,  milk  control,  mortgage  moratortum,  minimum  wage,  and 
wor*p\  aecurtty  k^^alattoQ  are  oonstttutlonal.  Tet  wtalto  thto  to 
called  "demooacy"  and  "government  of  the  paopte.  by  the  paopte. 
and  for  the  people",  the  Prealdenfs  mild  propoad  for  rdorm  to 
branded  aa  'HUdatorshlp"  and  drtvea  aoma  nsMoaoen  and  old 


"dictatorship' 

ladles  of  both  seaea  toto  hysteria.    It  to 

might  artoe  with  an  enlarged  Oourt.  but  It  to  leas  Ukeiy  to  artoe, 
and  we  are  now  faced  with  thto  aetud  fact,  vrtkldi  eadaagwa  BBueh 
New  Ded  kctolatlon.  Ptom  thto  danger  ttae  propoad  oOara  an 
eacape.  at  toast  temporarily. 

We  cannot  go  on  todefinitdy  wlto     four  out  of  ntoa 
^amantly  c^ipased  to  every  Idea  wtaldi  waa  not  cmrrsBt  a 
tlon  ago.    We  cannot  breatotaady  aadi  Monday  make 
aooQomy  mark  ttoae  until  we  learn  where  Mr.  Judtoe 
some  other  Juatloe  stands.    We  cannot  plan  and  enafd  Into  law  aa 


toteUlgent  far-reaetalng  program  audi  aa  tha  altnatton 
and  the  peopto  bacve  called  for. 

Ihe  iBMses  of  the  paopto  who  now  aufler  from  m 
conditions  will  hdd  their  Government  responalhia.  If  ttaair  Oov- 
eramant  to  prevented  from  bdag  uaed  to  remedy  ttaoaa  ooodltloaa 
and  It  makea  no  dlffereikoe  who  to  respondbto  for  prsvcatlng  It— 
the  end  will  be  tha  aama  m  It  haa  been  to  other  aounftrtaa.  Our 
presoit  capitaltoUc  systsm  will  be  changed  aoaaabow.  and  our  dem- 
ocratic form  of  government  will  probably  be  rhangad.  too.  In 
other  words,  recovery  from  the  depresrton.  which  wa  taa^  aipa- 
rlenced.  doea  xmt  mean  recovery  from  ttaa  causes  wtaleb  briNWM 
on  the  depreasion.  Aa  the  President  said  to  a  reosnt  meaaaga.  "The 
overwhehnlng  majority  of  thto  Nation  haa  Uttto  pattonca  with  that 
small  minmlty  which  vociferates  today  that  proq>art^  haa  la- 
tumed,  that  wages  are  good,  that  crop  pdoea  are  talgb.  and  ttaaft 
government  ahould  take  a  hOUday." 

The  causes  which  brought  on  the  rtspraarinn  taa»a  not  bean 
removed,  and  they  must  be  removed  If  anottaar  dsptaadon  w^ 
even  more  ssrlous  consequenoea  to  to  be  avoided.  Tbsra  aia  ttana 
poalbte  courses  open  to  us.  First,  to  do  nothing.  ISUii  to  nqr 
rainion.  win  prove  f atd  to  our  existing  InstltutlanL  Bacond.  to 
■mend  the  Constitution.  Thto.  I  bdtove.  to  ha  botta  UBnaeaaaary 
and  entlrdy  impractlcd.  Third,  to  maka  suph  ctaangaa  to  ttaa 
Supreme  Court  as  noay  be  made  wlthto  ttae  ConstttutJon.  Lat  ua 
act  to  the  best  way  open  to  us.  That  way  X  vn  oonvlnoad  to  tba 
way  the  President  has  proposed. 

WsaKxncTOW,  D.  C.  Jfay  27,  19S7. 
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R  may  ba  truthfully  said  that  we  are  to  a  _ 
az>d  caxmot  or  should  not  go  back  to  the  dd.  Oertatoly  thars 
waa  never  a  tlms  when  it  was  more  esaentlal  that  everyonetoke 
an  lntu«d  to  public  affairs,  and  I  suggest  that  when  you  * 


by  Lucy  BitlAinAnf.  mnd  vaiOUiud  In  the  WMfatnfton  8Ur 
of  Sunday.  June  Tt,  1937. 
Tha«  being  no  obJecUoo.  the  ftrticle  wms  ordered  to  be 


stenccs  that  no  one  of  its  maken  could  have  fonaeen. 

haw  found,  aa  tbey  are  **"d<"g  now.  wben  new  and  unlookad* 
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Temple  University  Commencement 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

OF  TENNXSSn 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mondav,  June  2S  ilegiilative  day  of  Tuetday.  June  IS),  1937 

ADDfutss  or  jmoB*  h.  jonsb.  chaxrman  of  thk  rkcon- 

ffTBUCrnON  FXMANCB  CORPORATIOW.  AT  THK  FPTy-FTOgr 
AMNnAL  COmiBICBfBlT  OF  TXIIPLI  UNIVKBSrrT.  PHILA- 
DBLPHIA.  PA,  jrum  10,  1937 


Mr.  McKEUAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscou>  an  address 
delivextd  on  June  10.  1937.  by  Jesse  H.  Jones.  Chairman  of 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  upon  the  occasion 
of  the  fifty-first  annual  commencement  of  Temple  Univer- 
sity. Philadelphia.  Pa.  .      ^  .    ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkoobd,  as  follows: 

Prealdent  Beury.  honored  guests,  membera  of  the  graduating 
daaa.  ladles  and  gentlemen.  X  am  honored  to  have  been  invited 
to  addiiM  the  graduating  class  at  Temple  on  the  occasion  of  Its 
Sfty-flrat  annual  oonuneneement.  Your  imlverslty  Is  outstanding 
In  many  respeota.  XU  prlndplea  and  precepts  laid  down  by  Its 
fouzMler.  Vr.  Ckmwell.  which  are  being  so  ably  maintained  by  Dr. 
Beury-^and  the  faculty,  ara  a  credit  to  the  highest  educational 


It  la  a  happy  dnnimstanoe  that  Temple,  like  many  of  our  ool- 
kges.  Is  the  answer  to  a  quest  for  a  broader  understanding  of  the 
purposce  and  poasU>lUtlea  of  life.  Dr.  Conwell's  teachings  were  so 
simple  and  his  phlloaophy  so  all-embracing  that  his  Influence  wlU 
ever  be  with  ua.  And  ao  It  is  an  honor  to  anyone,  whether  he  be 
a  member  at  your  faculty,  a  student,  or  your  speaker,  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  Ttanple.  Certainly  X  value  and  ^ipredate  the  great 
boBor  it  has  coDfened  upon  me. 

X  ftt*Hr*^  the  thought  uppermoet  In  the  minds  of  jrou  gradxiates. 
aside  from  the  natural  exultation  at  getting  yovir  degrees,  is 
where  you  go  from  here — ^what  yoa  wlU  meet  in  the  practical 
wtirld.  the  obstacles  yoa  wUl  have  to  overcome,  the  opportunitlee 
that  will  be  yours,  and  the  suooees  you  will  achieve.  I  woiUd 
remind  joa  that  roeeeas  Is  not  measured  by  the  accumulation  of 
praperty,  but  moeh  mora  by  accomplishments  and  service.  Tour 
history  terhos  you  this;  our  greatest  characters  have  not  been 
wealthy.  It  la  rattier  a  long  road  reaching  from  today  back  to  the 
time  yoo  entered  aehool.  a  road,  howevor.  that  must  be  travded 

5aU  who  would  equ4>  themaelvea  properly  to  meet  the  problems 
Itfe  and  to  make  the  beet  poetfble  contribution  to  society. 

Tou  have  set  your  mursM  in  many  directions.  Some  of  you 
have  prepared  for  a  professiaiial  career,  ^leclallalng  in  one  field 
or  !Miother:  eome  of  you  have  taken  an  acartemlo  oouree.  Xt  should 
be  the  aTnN«^««T«  of  each  and  every  one  of  you.  and  no  doubt  it  la, 
to  eseel  in  whatever  you  undertake.  Kveryone  cannot  excel,  but 
e»eiftJiie  can  try.  It  Is  only  through  effort  and  amUtioii  and  the 
will  to  soeoead  that  ■mews  la  attained. 

Toa  may  have  taken  one  course  here  at  Temflt  and  find  your- 
mU  pureutDR  another.  Thstt  doea  not  mean  that  the  time  was 
waaled  In  laklng  the  coarse  you  ehoee.  Xt  has  been  my  obeerva- 
tloa  that  one  who  can  do  a  Job  w^  in  (me  line  can  do  a  good 
Jlok  te  anottier.  except,  ct  coune.  where  the  Job  requires  q;>eclal 


X  have  alwaya  thooght  that  one  of  the  advantagee  of  cc^ege  Is 
that  yoo  lean  bow  to  learn:  learn  how  to  search  and  to  mpplj 
t:  hew  to  think— a  training  period.  Having  learned  how  to 
■w  at  IWaBie.  your  edueatkm  wOl  continue,  and  diould 
thronghoat  your  Uvea.  Tou  wm  find  that  concentrating 
tqwa  the  Job  at  hand  will  nnaUy  bring  suooees.  Quoting  fxom 
Dr.  CoBWidrti  great  eany.  Aerae  cf  Dtamonds:  "Do  what  you  can 
with  what  yoa  have  wtaar*  yoa  are  today."  X  doubt  that  you  wUl 
ever  Ibid  Baore  soond  phlloaophy  than  la  contained  In  Acrea  of 
Dlamonda. 

From  tbe  aawa  of  tbm  day  and  eoodttlaaa  that  have  pRvaUed 
for  the  last  few  jmn,  yoo  might  easily  gat  tbe  txapnmUxm  that 
thlnfi  are  aot  as  tbey  abould  be.  And  perhaps  they  are  not. 
Bat  yoa  rtioald  not  be  dlswuraged.  the  world  la  alwaya  changing. 
Feopie  have  ever  bean  leetlsei.  seeking  eomethlng  further  on. 
eomethmg  tbey  have  not  had.  Ufa  la  a  never-ending  i«oblein. 
and  qoeetlon.  and  tbe  direction  of  tbe  movement  is  usually  infln- 
«Med  by  m  desire  for  better  eodal  and  eoopomte  condltmna 

We  have  come  a  long  way  from  that  day  bate  in  Philadelphia 
ta  1TI«  wbm  tba  liberty  Ben  tolled  oar  Dedaratloa  of  Independ- 

a  very  yoong  eooatry.    We  of  the  North 

fcr^mate  In  that  most  of  us  are  of  ooa 

not  onnaiimed  wtKh 


Hie  older  and  European  coimtrles  have  gone  from  one 
to  another  through  different  methods,  many  of  them  tragic 
in  the  extreme.  Having  won  our  independence  with  honor,  and 
sealed  our  Union  with  predotis  biocxi.  it  is  hoped  that  we  in 
America  will  never  have  occasion  to  rceort  again  to  arms. 

We  are  trying  to  correct  and  improve  thro\igh  legislation,  but 
history  teaches  that  human  progress  does  not  go  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  It  is  a  slow  process,  and  if  today  we  see  liberalism  going 
forward  a  dossen  steps  at  a  time,  we  should  remember  that  reac- 
tion may  come  to  cancel  a  part  of  the  gain.  But  we  must  and 
win  go  forward. 

Trj  M  hard  as  we  may  to  improve  social  conditions,  to  equalize 
opportunities  and  to  make  it  possible  for  everyone  to  earn  more 
than  the  bare  necessities  of  life,  we  wlU  always  have  a  degree  of 
poverty,  a  certain  niunber  who  will  be  unable  to  provide  for 
themerivee.  The  Bible  tells  us  so.  These,  society  must  care  for. 
and  it  can  without  undue  burden  to  the  rest. 

Try  as  hard  as  we  may  to  prevent  panics  and  booms,  we  will 
probably  always  have  them.  The  best  way  to  avoid  panics  is  to 
prevent  booms — inflated  values.  A  way  has  not  been  foxmd  to  do 
this,  but,  happily,  definite  progress  has  always  been  made  between 
panics. 

The  depression  that  overtook  us  in  1929  was  due  in  large  measure 
to  industrial  development  and  expansion  since  the  last  panic, 
1907.  Prosperity  went  so  far  as  to  get  out  of  control;  values,  credit, 
and  buying  power  were  stretched  to  the  breaking  point.  We  gave 
the  machine  too  much  gas,  and  the  wreck  was  inevitable. 

Except  for  occasional  local  disasters,  such  as  fioods,  cyclones, 
and  earthquakes,  the  Federal  Government  has  never  before  been 
called  upon  to  aid  Its  citizens  from  the  Federal  Treasury.  But 
this  depression  hit  every  phase  of  business,  industry,  agriculture, 
and  finance  so  hard  that  there  was  practically  no  market  for 
anything,  and  employment  was  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

At  first  it  was  thciight  that  assisting  banks,  business,  and  in- 
dustry would  result  in  employment  for  people  who  must  work 
for  a  living,  and  a  market  for  farm  products.  But  It  did  not 
work  out  that  way.  The  Government  was  finally  forced  to  ftirnlsh 
direct  relief  for  the  unemployed,  direct  aid  for  agriculture,  and  to 
enter  directly  or  Indirectly  almost  every  phase  of  our  economic 
purstiits.  Recovery  has  been  achieved,  but  we  still  have  unem- 
ployment, and  the  Government  Is  still  being  called  upon  to  do 
many  things  that  should  be  done  by  private  enterprise. 

Government  agencies  have  provided  approximately  $15,000,000,- 
000  active  credit  In  the  past  5  years.  This  has  been  the  principal 
factor  In  recovery.  In  the  main,  it  has  been  done  through  loans 
made  In  a  businesslike  way  and  will  cost  the  taxpayer  very  little. 
The  credit  has  been  used  to  save  banks,  building  and  loan  as- 
sociations. Insurance  companies,  railroads,  and  Industry.  It  saved 
agrtcultxire — ^the  farmer.  It  built  bridges  across  the  Mississippi, 
the  Hudson,  the  Ohio,  and  many  other  rivers.  It  built  the  great 
Oakland  Bay  Bridge  at  San  Francisco,  which  of  Itself  cost  $75,000,- 
000.  It  carried  water  and  power  from  Boulder  Dam  and  the  Colo- 
rado River  in  Arizona  to  Los  Angeles  and  southern  California,  a 
distance  of  240  miles,  the  project  costing  half  as  much  as  the 
Panama  Canal.  Grade  crossings  have  been  removed  and  great 
tunnels  constructed.  Immense  dams  have  been  built  to  conserve 
water  and  generate  power. 

This  Govermnent  credit  saved  a  million  urban  hmnes  and  half 
a  million  farm  homes  from  foreclosxire.  It  built  several  hundred 
thousand  new  homes  and  repaired  and  modernized  a  million  and 
a  half  other  homes  in  cities  and  towns.  Schools  or  other  useful 
public  facilities  were  built  In  every  county  in  every  State  of  the 
Union.  Practically  all  were  sound  projects  and  were  undertaken 
to  give  people  work.  A  part  of  the  cost  of  some  of  the  public 
projects  was  from  Federal  grants,  but  most  of  it  was  accomplished 
through  loans  that  are  being  paid  from  earnings  of  the  projects 
themselves  (»r  from  local  taxes.  All  other  loans,  that  is,  loans  to 
banks,  individuals,  railroads.  corpcM^tlons.  loans  on  farm  com- 
moditlee,  etc.,  are  being  repaid  at  a  very  satisfactory  rate. 

It  is  a  resourcefxil  country  that  can  meet  emergencies  in  this 
manner.  But  however  rich,  there  is  a  limit  to  what  a  govern- 
ment can  do.  or  what  it  should  be  required  to  do.  No  one  should 
be  allowed  to  suffer  from  want,  but  people  mxost  support  their  gov- 
nnment  and  not  expect  the  Government  to  support  them.  We  in 
America  are  proud  at  our  tradition  of  self-independence  and  should 
not  permit  an  economic  upheaval  and  the  social  disarrangements 
attending  it  to  destroy  this  tradition.  Just  how  we  are  to  get 
back  to  self-reliance  and  quit  demanding  so  much  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  test  the  wits  and  Ingenuity  of  all  of  us.  Habits  are 
not  easily  bndcen,  and  we  have  gotten  into  the  habit  of  expecting 
everything  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  longer  we  put  <^ 
correcting  this,  the  more  dangerous  it  will  get,  and  the  more 
difficult  to  meet.  Self -Independence  la  the  very  eesence  of  demo- 
cratic government. 

There  must  be  security  for  old  pec^le  against  the  possibility  of 
their  ending  their  days  in  the  poorhouse.  There  should  be  a 
scale  of  wages  suflksient  to  Insure  a  decent  living,  and  the  law 
should  not  allow  children  of  tender  age  to  be  exploited  in  work- 
shops.  However,  children  of  mature  enough  age  should  not  be 
denied  the  right  to  help  a  widowed  mother  <»  an  ailing  father. 
Industry  can  stand  the  necessary  wage,  and  in  co(q;>eration  with 
Government  can  provide  insurance  against  want  for  old  people. 
Time  and  experience  will  be  required  to  perfect  the  lawa  and 
machinery  for  these,  and  for  induslsry  to  adjust  itaelf  to  the 
added  burden.  Tou  who  are  graduating  today  will  belp  la 
xeadjtistmenta. 


R  may  be  trotbftilly  sakl  that  we  are  In  a 
and  cannot  or  should  not  go  back  to  tbe  old.  Certainly  tbaxe 
was  never  a  thme  when  It  waa  more  wsentlal  that  everyone  take 
an  Interest  In  puhUc  aSUra,  and  X  suggest  that  wben  you  aaeome 
your  places  In  the  buainees  or  profcselonal  world  you  take  a  keen 
Interest  In  who  repreeents  you  in  government — local.  State,  and 
National;  that  you  be  ever  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  ordinary 
cost  of  government,  as  well  as  the  extraordinary  cost  of  providing 
work  *"«*  eubslatenoe  for  those  unable  to  make  their  own  way, 
must  be  borne  by  everyone  through  tbe  things  we  do  and  pur- 
chase every  day. 

Tfexee  are  not  levied  against  tbe  rich  and  tbe  w^-to-do  only. 
Hidden  taxes  reach  every  wage  earner.  An  $18-a-week  clerk  or 
laborer  who  owns  no  property  pays  more  than  $100  a  year  hidden 
taxes  on  the  lacteaeed  cost  of  goods  and  aerrloes  be  bays.  Tbe 
worker  who  earns  $160  a  month  and  owns  an  automobile  bat  no 
other  pnjpaly  pays  mote  than  $230  annually  In  taxes,  even 
though  he  is  a  family  man  and  is  not  required  to  pay  a  direct 

Incotae  tax.  ^^ 

Taxes  levied  upon  business  and  Industry  and  on  prcqierty  moss 
be  tiewfirt  *i«*"g  to  the  consumer  and  the  tenant.  Tbere  la  no 
other  way  tinder  our  form  of  government,  and  we  do  not  want  to 
change  that.  AU  too  often  we  send  representatlvea  to  Oongreas 
to  see  how  much  they  can  get  out  of  tbe  Federal  Tteaaory  for 
their  han»  districts.  If  they  are  not  eucceeeful.  we  turn  ttoem 
out  and  elect  someone  rise.  We  fool  oared  vea  because  your 
pocketbook  and  mine  are  the  Federal  lYeasuxy. 

X  venture  to  say  that  if  Oangress  at  this  seeskm  voted 
enoiKh  or  reduced  Government  appropriations  for  nUet 
oth^purpoees  sufficient  to  balance  the  Budget,  half  tbe  Members 
would  not  be  reelected.  So  let  us  not  Uame  it  aU  on  Ooogreea. 
Tbe  place  to  beg^  eeonomirtng  Is  at  home.  Tbe  electorate  must 
practice  restraint  before  economy  can  be  aooompllshed  In  gov- 
ernment.   

Ibeee  are  all  qaeatlons  that  mterest  you  eqMdally,  becaaae  yoa 
are  Just  starting  in  life. 

Tou  are  graduating  In  aa  Intereetlng  period,  a  period  in  wblcb 
experiments  and  new  Ideas  are  the  order  of  tbe  day.  Tbhty  years 
Ko  which  seems  a  long  ttane  to  you  but  not  to  your  qieaker,  our 
greatest  Industrlee  were  «ie  railroads,  coal,  limber,  sted,  and  iron. 
Since  then  we  have  had  tbe  great  devetopment  m  oU.  the  motor 
industry,  and  good  hlfl^waya,  moving  plctiuwa.  tbe  radio,  and  travel 
by  air.  Tbeee  have  become  neceerary  and  cooimoiqilace.  And  so 
It  will  be  in  the  next  SO  years.  Other  things  that  the  hnagnatlon 
has  not  yet  ctwiceived  will  be  discovered  and  devekiped.  Progreas 
will  go  on  ad  infinitum.  _ 

Because  of  tbe  advantages  yoa  have  gained  at  Tsmple,  more  win 
be  collected  of  you.  Tour  degree  carries  reapoinlblllty.  Tou 
dKnld  be  among  tbe  leaders  of  your  generation,  and  you  can  be. 
That  leadership  should  be  directed  towsrd  peace  and  good  dUaen- 
diip.  Ton  i^io  have  choeffn  a  piofesskm  should  not  be  content 
xmtll  you  have  made  some  deflnlte  coatrlbutlon  to  that  profenslon. 
Too  sre  ftee  to  go  ss  far  ss  you  Uke  so  loog  as  you  do  not  Infringe 
upoD  the  Tl^te  of  others.  Fair  dealing  yldds  tbe  best  dividends. 
Advantagee  gained  by  deceit  and  diaip  practice  are  abort-lived  and 
a  ooostant  reminder  of  one's  nnworthineas.  Confidence  and 
courage  are  necessary,  and  there  Is  a  good  leaaon  In  oLeeirlug  tbe 
psRoT  If  you  will  wtdh  the  parrot  you  will  eee  that  be  alw^s 
feels  bis  perdi  out  before  be  takes  the  next  stqi. 

Tbe  founder  of  your  unlveislty  preadied  of  serrloe.  and  by  bis 
nfe  demonstrated  the  shioerity  of  his  teaching.  Be  Insisted  tbst 
opportunities  need  not  be  sought  in  far  places,  but  that  tbey  sre 
an  around  you.  Tbat  apidles  txxth  to  opportunities  to  advanee 
your  own  Interests  and  to  opportunities  for  service. 

In  conclusion.  X  abould  Uke  to  emphaslae  tbat  there  is  no  lack 
or  opportunity  for  the  graduate  of  today,  tbe  man  or  woman  wbo 
is  wlUhig  to  pay  the  price  of  success:  Interest  in  bis  wctk.  sppllc»- 
tian,rlgfit  Uvlng.  and  proper  motives.  My  parting  wISb  Is  tbst  you 
win  recQ^ilBB  your  "acre  of  diamonds'*  and  not  pass  It  tar  as  did 
tbe  man  In  tbat  ancient  Arabian  story,  and.  above  all.  Uiat  yoa 
baps  faith  la  your  Qod.  in  your  country,  and  In  your  fSIlow  *•**" 


by  Lucy  Salamanca,  and  pixbllahed  In  the  WlufalngCon  Star 
of  Sunday.  June  27.  1937. 

Then  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Raooao,  as  follows: 


[Ftom  the  Washington  Star.  Inns  Tt,  1981] 
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Signs  of  Prosperity 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  FENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  29  (.legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  15),  1937 
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Mr.  OUPVEY.    MT.  President.  I  ask  ananlmoos 
to  have  printed  tn  the  Rkcobs  an  article  under  the  headlnc 
Tbat  Prosperity  Baa  Turned  Tbat  Ooaaaar,  written 


ADVAMCB  Df  IMUUSIST  Si 

BssTLiifo  oonra  nr  rocmr 

(By  lAicy  Salamanca) 

Turning  the  page  upon  the  past  fkaeal  year  of  operation.  Pbele 
Sam  may  be  ftvglven.  on  Jxily  1,  wben  bis  new  year  starts,  for 
takttig  a  glance  of  satUfactian  at  tbe  12  months  tbat  Us  beblad 
him.  Selecthig  a  few  headllnea  at  random  from  both  tbe  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  press,  one  cannot  hdp  being  Imprasssd  wltb 
tbe  fsct  that  the  country  seems  to  be  on  the  up  and  up.  wltb 
records  of  economic  progrees  surpassing,  to  the  flscsl  year  josl 
drawing  to  a  dose,  even  the  peak  days  of  1929'B  prosperity. 

"Railroad  PrQeperity",  reads  one  of  these  hfdllnea.  "Bustness 
Recovery",  states  another.  And.  to  an  hnpreesive  advance  at 
accumulated  optlmlBm.  they  pass  before  ua.  "Xncreased  Postal 
Receipts",  Towex'  Company  Orcas  Bamlngs  Oato".  -Chamber 
Index  Shows  Business  Oato",  "income  Above  1939  forecast  for 
Next  Tear",  and  so  on.  through  sll  the  fields  of  Indxistry  tbat  serve 
to  todex  economic  trends. 

Not  only  this,  but  todlvlduals  are  spending  more  freely,  luxuries 
are  being  ordered.  Even  yachts  have  come  very  much  to  tbe  fore 
to  the  last  few  months,  and  one  manufacturer  to  nearby  Mary* 
land  has  stated  tbat  be  has  more  orders  ahead  tor  luxury  craft 
than  he  can  fill.  wbUe  the  shipbuilding  yards  of  tbe  eastam  ssa- 
board  tell  the  same  story. 

It  is  not  tbe  writer's  totentlon  to  enter  upon  any  glittering 
generalities.  FScts  from  all  sources  teQ  a  deflnlte  story  of  recov- 
ery, and  may  be  viewed  dispassionately,  pototlng  still  to  the  aamo 
inevitable  ooneluslan. 

Tbe  labor  troubles  that  have  marked  tlie  past  months,  coo- 
trary  to  being  a  depressing  indlcatlan.  uuuilim  tbe  general  pros- 
perity, for  workmen  know  tbe  hopelessness  of  Insisting  upon  Im- 
proved condltlans  or  raised  incomes  when  industry  itsdf  Is  not 
rwirtwg  money.  Secretary  Roper,  ooestloned  wltb  respect  to  tbe 
probable  signlfleanoe  of  tbeee  disturbances  and  tbeir  influenns 
upon  general  conditions,  had  this  toterestlng  oosoment  to  maks: 

-l  cannot  believe  that  preeent  emotional  condltlops  to  some 
labor  groupa  win  be  as  dlsttobtog  to  tbe  next  6  months  ss  tbey 
have  been  to  tbe  first  half  of  this  year.  Ibat  la  my  faitb  to  tbe 
effleaey  of  the  oonferenoe  method  for  settling  labor  dlspotca  Lst 
us  hope  tbat  tbe  deartog  of  the  atmoqibere  tbrougb  tbe  better 
understanding  and  utilisation  of  the  Wagner  Act  will  rasnlt  to  a 
more  stable  rriatlontfilp.  lAbor  on  the  one  band  Is  aoiiaatotsd 
wltb  Its  ^r^mrsMti  fomm  Incident  to  enforced  caasstlon  of  produc- 
tion, and  todostrtal  management  la  oonadous  of  tbe  seed  for 
working  out  emptoyment  problems  to  tbe  toterast  of  social  Justice 
and  nntotamiplad  prodncttan  scbedules.  Thus  there  Is  mutual 
recognition  of  aantually  hannfnl  results  from  proeedurss  tbat  Ig- 
nore tbe  confafence  method  of  dlseuBslng  and  adjostlag  differ- 


€ 


Secretary  Roper,  to  an  Intervlsw.  oommented  frstfy  190B  pres- 
ent eeoncmlc  coodltlons.  ati>salng  tbe  danger,  now  apparsntly 
averted,  of  an  Immoderately  fast  forward  movemsnt  orhnslness 
activity  wttboot  due  conskSeratloa  of  factors  of  a  tmporsry  and 
trairsing  character. 

•Tt  Is  aheays  dUnndt".  be  stated.  Tor  os  to  asafes  seleaUaB 
studies  of  ooodftloos  surttmuding  ncrmsl  sad  abanrmal  sopply 
and  demand:  to  Moartato  wbetber  demand  Is  resulting  ftoas 
mal  wiwlv.  socb  ss  Increased  purcbastng  power  of 
and  to  what  extent  Ibeee  demands  sre  prumpted  by 
la  trade.  AU  of  os  need  to  coopermts  to  tbougbt  aad  acdon  to 
aaf eguard  agatost  a  dapressioti  resulttng  from  sa  atanqpt  let- 
down following  esoesBlve  temporary  baying.  _ 

-■ariy  ta  tbe  aprli«  of  this  year  atteptloB  was  raMatsdXy  called 
by  the  XJqiartmsnt  of  Oomiueree  to  dsagv  slgnsls  along  Ibese 
Unes.  To  me  tt  Is  giatlfylug  tbat  tbsy  Have  bssa  bsedsd  to  sons 
extent.  Had  tbey  bean  Ignored,  it  Is  aot  unlikely  ttaaS  wswoold 
be  tectog.  for  tbe  tbird  quarter  of  tbis  year,  a  duvuwaid  traid  to 
bustacas.  As  tt  Is,  I  brieve  we  sra  more  normally  saBBgnssded  for 
stabiUaed  Ijinfisaa  for  tbe  remstndar  of  tbe  caWmrtsr  yaar." 

The  Secretary  of  Oommeroe  brieves  tbat  tbe  tbM  datsosnt  now 
on  tbe  borlaon  to  ultimate  bustness  safety  Is  "tbe  tsinptstlm  ta 
■tray  to  bustness  planning  because  of 
tleeisry  production  sebedtues." 

As  part  of  buatneaa  planning  to 
Secretary  Roper  statee  It  tfxrald  be  kept  to  mbid 
must  be  adequatdy  protected. 

to  prtoes",  be  adds,  'teust  be 
[rtiaara  to  setoal  prodoctton  costs.    V  _ 
M  to  create  an  ultimate  prtoe  lev«d  oq^  of  reacb  of 
power,  tbe  entire  economy  win  be  altected  and  tbe 
structure  endangered."  

Tbe  Seeratary  of  Oommeroe  lietisfes  tbat  lbs  bosinsss  cnrea 
•Cannot  be  eBrt******  to  conttous  pemanantlT  vpwatd.  bat  wtti  ba 
marked  by  some  leveltng,  and  tbe  outlook  Is 
present  time.    It  tfiould  be  reeaDad  tbat  at  tbls 
soldier  bonus  uafuienU  gave  onnnial  taMyancf  to 
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Its  out, 
1. 


of 
la  stimulated  to 

and  potato 


sad  Industry,  the  SecietBry 
extmt  by  "the  afaeenoe  of  top- 
to  moderately  sustained  acUvtty 


by  an  tnereaae  of  14  percent  to  1935  and  32  percent  to  1936.    Sales 
gains  to  other  home  furnishings  are  comparable." 

So  far  as  traveling  la  concerned,  American  travelers  this  year  ara 
oMrfitMi  with  tntttinff  thm  HteRmshlD  comoanles  once  more  in  the 
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tadoBtilsl.  ordinary,  aad  group  Insuranoe  all  ibowlng  a  big  per- 
centage of  gato." 

So  tbe  length  and  breadth  of  tbe  land  and  preee  reflecta  tbe 
Oheerful  state  of  national  affalra.  with  predictions  stlU  rosier  for 


<die(dc  tbe  disaster  before  tt  attained  sodi  .     .  ^ 

But  he  waa  not  buUt  that  way.  Be  waa  givea  a  Job  to  do.  aad  ba 
did  it  to  the  way  that  seoned  best  and  which  ptofed  best  for  our 
peoi^.    Moreover,  be  brought  ua  out  of  tbe  obaoa  wltb  ao  disc 
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tta«» 


mameBttnn  at  tourtMH  •ad  IndosCrj,  tba  Secretary 

^te  oat.  to  rtliri"'***^  to  aome  cztoit  br  "tbe  ataenoe  of  top. 
VT  iBvantorlea.  and  polnta  to  moderately  saRtatned  activity 
'  -  -  -'  - — ■--   — *—^Ml   labor  dlsturtMUioea. 

la  aupported  ty  tbe  In- 

_  at  wage  eamera,  by  q^endld  crop  proa- 

wtth  Hie  ftDaadal  espasalon  tbat  wUl  be  neceaaary  to  move 

1X»  thta  may  be  added  lix  reaalnj  ixMtuatrlal  dlTldand 


i; 


Berlewlaff  the  flacai  jmr  nam  on  tbe  wane.  Secretary  Boper 
netted  tbe  "atatMlcal  alMiwlBc"  at  tbe  flxat  part  of  tbe  year. 
_  At.  be  aaanta.  tbua  lar  tbla  year  baa  averaged 
jtb  above  tbe  Ilka  period  m  19M.  and  lately  baa 
tbe  109B  levd.  Industrial  production  during  tbe  first 
SBMBtbs  Qt  1987  was  about  oofe-flftb  larger  tban  In  tbe  oorre- 
■w^wiHig  parted  of  IIM.  Itie  same  compariaon  abowa  a  gain  of 
le  petOMKt  tat  riilthl  car  loadlnga>  11  peniest  for  department  store 
Ignna^tar  aatemobfle  production,  and  41  percent  for 

InecoM  produced  la  tbe  UUtted  Statea  waa  estimated 

at  6S  J  bUUoB  doDara  m  1M6,  aa  compared  wltb  a  revised  eatlmate 
of  •aa.OOOjOOOjOOO  in  IMS.  aceordtng  to  coavUatlona  made  by 
Bobsrt  IL  MMban,  cblaf  of  tbe  nft**'*"*^  income  eeetloo  In  tbe 
DivMon  of  ^-fvT**^  nesssreb  of  tbe  Oommeroe  Department.  Tbe 
liiiiiMea  of  neaity  mfiOOfiOOfiOO.  or  16  percent,  was  tbe  largest. 
boCb  abaolulely  and  rriatttvaly.  for  any  year  of  tbe  recovery  period. 
Tbe  net  value  of  all  gooda  and  wiilw  produced  In  tbe  Nation  in 
ISM  was  nearly  tas/)004XK>,000.  or  about  80  percent  above  tbe  low 
point  of  tbe  depreMlon  recorded  in  1933.  It  was  «tm  one-fiftb  be- 
low tbe  1999  level. 

■aeb  of  tbe  major  Industrial  divisions  contributed  to  tbe  en- 
larged n^M«^»1  output  m  1936.  wltb  manufacturing,  trade,  and 
agriculture  aeeountiiig  for  more  tban  balf  of  tbe  total  gain.  The 
net  value  of  output  m  manufacturing,  mining,  and  agriculture 
mere  tban  doubled  from  1939  to  1936.  Wblle  tbere  was  a  82  per- 
cent gain  in  tbe  construction  Industry,  tbe  total  was  only  ona- 
ttalrd  of  tbat  of  1999. 

OOmmaBtlng  rxpon.  wbat  It  termed  tbe  "sensational  gain"  In  tbe 
national  income,  wblcb  baa  almost  doubled  in  4  yean,  tbe  United 
Stactee  Newe  eUtea.  nrbe  measuring  rod  now  to  being  i4>pUed  to 
last  year^  prosperity  aa  a  basis  for  gaging  tbat  of  tbe  preeent 
year.  Wbat  sbowa  up  H  turning  out  to  be  a  surprise.  Actually. 
Amerleaa  worklagmen  and  farmera  and  buslneesmen  and  flnan- 
etars  produced  a  net  income  In  1936  of  63.8  billion  dcdlara.  This 
la  a  fn«^*V?Twl  fikln  in  view  of  tbe  fact  tbat  price  increaaea  ac- 
counted for  very  little  of  tbat  tncreaas.  When  price  dlSerenoee 
between  1939  and  1936  are  taken  into  account,  the  national  in- 
come la  wltbln  stnung  distance  of  tbe  tBafiOOfiOOflOO  inoome  at 


buatneaa  laat  year,  tbe  united  Btatee  News  oommenta 
further,  waa  able  to  make  aome  savlnga,  after  It  bad  paid  out  many 
Irl^**'^^  in  tbe  depreeslan  yeara  than  were  produced  In  thcee 


"Aa  for  19Sr*.  It  eondudesi  "eaUmatee  now  are  for  a  sharp  new 
tn  national  tnoome.  due  in  part  to  tbe  higher  prices  tbat 
ptervaltlag  and  to  a  first  half  of  tbe  year  much  more  active 


tbe  fint  balf  of  1996.  A  minimum  of  riO.00O.00O4WO  la  being 
Iba  figuraa  nOeet  a  period  of  rdattve  proiperlty.'* 
Oanaral  retail  trade  la  alwaya  an  eseeilent  Indes  of  economic 
oondttlona.  TbJa  faar  general  retail  aalee  are  abown  to  be  running 
to  percent  aboive  last  year,  while  luxury  salea  surpaaa  1936  by  30 
pereeat.  Ibare  ia  no  qusaUon  tbat  Amarlaa  is  again  buying  Jewels, 
and  luggage  not  to  mention  blgli-prtoed  cars  and  yachts, 
la  iNqrlng  tbesa  tbtnci  apdn  and  sUU  leaving  a 
I  and  eipandlturse.  It 
reeordsd  the*  tbe  United  8la*ea  average  dtlaen  budgete 
tla^  SKvmci.  and  luxurtaa  In  tbe  ordar  named.  In  the  first  blush 
of  leeovery  tiM  aalortty  took  earaof  tbe  flrat  item;  m  the  second. 
nonnaeWe  galna  were  recorded  by  aavlnga  banks  9  years  ago.  while 
luxurlea  awaited  tbe  third  quarter. 
Ma  caulBieiMBe  of  tba  Amerleaa  RetaU  Fsdaratlon  wblcb  took 
In  WMklngton  retail  eiecutlvee  from  all  over  the 
In  tbelr  opthnlsMo  outlooks  and  reported 
of  laat  year.  An  executive  of  tbe  Dry 
_  Ida  for  fall  buslneaa  appear 
A  presldeiit  of  a  dioe  company  reported.  "Shoe  rctaUara 
tbe  outlook  for  tbe  Shoe  buslnees  during  the 
'  A  member  of  tbe  Aaaodated  BetaUare  of  Iowa 
eondltlona  in  Iowa  are  good:  farm  Inoome  for 
Marcb  waa  at.5  percent  above  Ifareb  1936.**  A  retallCT  from  Maine 
said.  "Altbos^  in  one  retaU  district  In  Maine  tbere  has  been  eon- 
alderable  labor  trouble,  all  otbar  eectlons  report  substantial  galna." 
And  abnOar  cheerful  reporte  were  turned  in  from  every  section. 

In  "T«"**»^  tbe  study  made  by  tbe  Oontrollen'  OongrMs  of  tbe 
M^fw^^i  Betall  Dry  Oooda  Aaeoeiatlon,  In  Ita  annual  departmental 
■Mrcbandtslng  aad  operating  survey,  tbe  New  York  Herald  Tri- 
bune stated  tbat  tbe  average  department  etore  made  a  profit  of  aJI 
psf^ent  on  Ita  aalee  durlifg  1986,  compared  wltb  a  net  gain  of  U 
hil«3S. 
Tbe  leport  alao  ehowed  that  dollar  aalee  went  abeed  11  percent 
I  the  year  and  tndkiated  etrong  galna  in  tbe  sale  of  home 
Tbe  nieneger  of  tbe  OontroUerS'  Oongrees,  H.  L 
"Tbe  revival  of  Intereet  In  things  for  the  home 
be  tbe  finaniRlal  aselataneB  rendered  by  Federal 
toward  the  purehaaa  and  renovation  of  homee  and  tbe 
at  booM  equipment.  Tbue.  In  1934  stores  In  tbe  firtd 
10  to  19  peromt  In  furniture  sales,  followed 


by  an  tpcrcsec  of  14  percent  in  1935  and  32  percent  In  1036.  Salea 
gains  In  other  home  furnishings  are  comparable." 

8o  f  ar  as  traveling  la  concerned.  American  travelers  this  year  are 
credited  with  putting  the  steamship  companies  once  more  in  tlM 
hi«o^  acoording  to  «7fll«'<»i«  of  the  Cunard  White  Star  and  other 
Ilnee.  Cunard  White  Star's  profit  in  1036  amounted  to  more  than 
93,500,000.  "a  pleasant  change  from  the  1935  defilct  of  more  than 
$300,000." 

-All  Borope",  remarks  one  editorial.  "Lb  beginning  to  be  aware  of 
the  rceumptlon  of  travel  on  a  big  scale.  The  thousands  of  tour- 
ists no  longer  concentrate  on  a  few  favored  foreign  areas,  but  now 
qnead  thewaeivaa  over  neatly  every  coxmtry  on  the  map,  great  or 


Mrs.  Ruth  Siipley.  chief  of  the  passport  division  of  tbe  State 
Department,  Informed  this  writer  tbat  this  year,  for  the  first  time 
since  she  baa  been  in  charge — and  that  is  since  1028 — she  has  had 
to  aak  for  a  deficiency  appn^rlation  to  take  care  of  printing 
tbe  unprecedented  nianbo'  of  passports  requested  for  foreign 
travel  and\o  take  care  of  operation  of  the  division  because  of  this 
increaaed  activity. 

Industrial  employment,  post-office  receipts,  xitllitlee,  petroleum, 
and  railroads  all  show  big  gains. 

Repreeentattve  W.  D.  McPABuurs.  of  Texas.  In  a  q>eecb  made  in 
February  1937,  preeented  some  interesting  figuree  reflecting  the 
tqttrcnd.  Tlie  information  was  provided  by  the  National  Emer- 
gency OoundL  First,  with  respect  to  internal-revenue  coUectlona 
for  the  United  Statea.  theee  figures  show  an  81-p«roent  IncroMC 
In  1836  over  1033.  There  was  a  128-percent  increase  in  paiaienger 
car  registration  in  1936  over  1933.  Statistics  also  show,  compar- 
ing the  1933  with  the  1936  period,  an  increase  of  85  percent  in 
bank  depoelts  in  1936.  a  12-percent  increase  in  postal  recetpta. 
exclusive  of  money  orders,  and  a  16-percent  increase  in  money 
ordexs  Inued  in  this  country. 

The  Biennial  Census  of  Manufacturers,  taken  by  the  United 
Statea  Bureau  of  the  Census,  indicates  in  tbe  latest  one  available, 
covering  1933  and  1935.  big  increases  in  all  lines  of  manufacture. 
Of  particular  interest  and  significance  are  the  figures  for  the  cig- 
arette industry.  These  indicate  a  gain  of  7.4  percent  in  the  num- 
ber of  establishments;  of  8.4  in  the  number  of  wage  earners;  of 
32.4  percent  in  the  amount  of  wages  earned;  of  27.4  percent  in 
costs  of  materials,  containers,  fuels,  and  purchased  electric  en- 
ergy; of  26JS  percent  in  the  value  of  products. 

The  clothing  indiistry  enjoyed  big  increases,  as  well  aa  grooerlea.  - 
meat-packing  industries,  chemical  industries,  automobile  indus- 
triee.  juinting  and  publishing,  steel  works  and  rolling-mill  prod- 
ucts, hotels,   amusements,   and  practically  every  line  of  human 
endeavor  involving  the  buying  and  selling  of  commoditlea. 

On  the  1st  of  this  month  Senator  Joseph  T.  Robihson  delivered 
a  q;>eech  in  the  Senate,  later  published  under  the  alliterative  title 
of  Proof  of  Permanent  Economic  Progress,  which  gives  an  excellent 
summary  of  general  conditions,  as  refiected  in  the  press  of  the 
day — both  R^ubllcan  and  Democratic. 

Tt  is  gratifying  to  note",  said  Senator  RoBnraoN.  "from  numer- 
oua  press  reports,  editorials,  and  other  information  that  there  is 
steady  progress  toward  prosperity  in  the  economic  affairs  of  the 
eountry.  The  recovery  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  producta  has 
been  {Oienomenal.  One  of  tbe  headUnea  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  May  28,  1937,  reads.  'Com  reaches  12-year  peak';  in 
the  same  paper  on  May  23  we  find,  imder  Minneapolis  prices  of 
wheat.  May  wheat  quoted  at  $1.41  a  bushel,  as  compared  wltb 
81  cents  a  bushel  In  1932.  In  recent  months  wheat  baa  sold  aa 
hl^  as  $1.60  a  buabd." 

Records  of  the  State  tax  commiialon  In  Iowa  are  quoted  as  "an 
impreeslve  record  of .  buslnees  recovery  in  Iowa."  A  Journal  of 
Wlnston-Salem.  N.  O..  enthusiastically  comments.  "Orchids  to 
Wlnston-Salemt  Acoording  to  Forbes'  Magaxlne,  this  dty  la  listed 
as  tope*  in  tbo  United  Statee  for  c<mcentratlng  sales  activities, 
for  coileetions.  and  other  promoUon  opa«tlons  of  business.  The 
median  gidn  for  this  territory,  containing  1/XM,000  or  more  popu- 
lation and  Including  Wlnston-Salem.  stood  at  34JS  percent  over 
last  year." 

Senator  BomfsoH  then  quoted  press  releases  and  editorials  from 
every  section  of  the  country  telling  the  same  story,  including  the 
comment  of  T.  M.  Schumacher,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Denver,  Rio  Grande  tt  Western  Railroad,  and  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Western  Pacific  Rafiroad.  who  stated 
after  an  extensive  trip  over  both  roads,  "Conditions  In  Colorado, 
Utah.  Nevada,  and  California  lo(A  exceedingly  favorable.  The  beet 
crop  in  Utah  is  one  of  the  heaviest  In  years,  and  the  wool  crop 
promises  to  be  exceptionally  good.  Ore  and  coal  movement  \a 
picking  up,  and,  deeplte  the  unseasonable  frosts  in  California,  fresh 
fruit  loadings  have  held  up  well,  with  shippers  getting  better 
prlcee  for  goods." 

The  Wall  Street  Jotunal  contributee  Its  share  of  information  on 
this  question  of  the  reality  of  our  "recovery"  with  a  report  to  the 
effect  that  General  Electric  new  orders  are  "seen  at  qusuler  peak — 
rate  of  Incoming  business  Indicates  around  $131,000,000  for  cur- 
rent 3  months,  running  about  70  percent  above  1930." 

Insurance,  states  the  New  York  World -Telegram,  in  Senator 
Roamaoir's  press  compendium,  "up  12  percent  In  April  1937,  and 
for  the  first  4  monttis  of  1937  up  0.7  percent  over  last  year.  The 
report  pertains  to  new  pald-for  business  of  40  companlee  having 
83  percent  of  the  total  life  Insurance  outstandlxig  tn  aU  the 
United  Statee  legal  reserve  companies. 

"Total  new  buslnees  written  In  April  Increased  15  percent  over  a 
year  ago.  Cboup  Insurance  jumped  53  percent.  For  the  first  4 
months  of  1937  tbe  total  new  bustnews  showed  a  big  increase,  wltb 


Indortrlal.  ordinary,  and  group  insurance  aU  ibowing  a  big  per- 
centage of  gain." 

So  tbe  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  and  |xeee  reflecta  tbe 
Cheerful  state  of  national  affaire,  with  predlctlona  still  roeler  for 
tbe  new  ftecal  year  upon  which  our  Government  will  enttf  on 
July  1. 


Accomplishmeiits  of  the  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  H.  BROWN 

or  NEW  HAMPSHIRB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  29  iJegiOative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  15),  1937 

ADDRB3S   OF   HON.    JAMES   A.    FARLEY   AT   OLD    ORCHARD. 
^^  MAINE.  JUNE  24.  1937 


Mr  BROWN  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcobs  an  ad- 
dress dealing  with  the  accomplishments  of  the  administra- 
tion, delivered  by  Hon.  James  A.  Parley  at  Old  Orchard. 
Maine.  Thursday  evening,  June  24,  1937. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recoko.  as  foUows: 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  be  back  in  tbe  State  of  Maine.  The  laa* 
time  I  waa  here,  we  were  atrlvlng  to  releaae  this  oo^^J^ 
the  bxirdens  and  troubles  of  national  pndiibltlon.  That  waa  4 
vears  ago.  The  Rooeevelt  admlniatration  had  luat  come  to  wa^- 
Uurtonand  none  of  ua  knew  what  tbe  future  had  in  atore.  One 
thLg.  however,  we  did  know,  and  that  waa  that  we  were  tired  of 
Selnactlvlty  of  the  prevloua  admlnlstratton  and  were  exiling 
to  entruat  the  destiny  of  the  country  to  Franklin  D.  Rooeevelt. 

Rffhape  it  waa  thi  belief  that  anything  was  betterttianttie 
policy  of  do-nothing  which  persuaded  you  to  ebendon  t^J^^ 
Son  of  prohibition  which  had  been  a  tenet  of  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
manv  mneratlona  and  to  try  the  plan  which  waa  being  advocated 
by  the  new  President.  At  all  eventa.  you  did  vote  for  the  rep»l 
<rf  the  eighteenth  amendment,  which  I  pleaded  with  you  to  do 

I  never  deluded  myself  into  beUevlng  that  It  wee  becauae  of 
my  arffumenta  that  the  SUte  of  Maine  Joined  wltb  the  rest  of 
ti^  country  in  ridding  us  of  national  prohibition.  I  rather  incline 
to  the  theory  that  yoin-  native  good  sense  told  you  that  what  had 
been  conceived  as  a  noble  eiqwriment  had  degenerated  Into  a  most 
ignoble  outcome.  I  do  not  contend  that  our  preeent  station 
Isldeal:  but  compared  with  the  faUure  of  national  prohibition, 
it  is  aui  Immense  Improvement.  Under  tbe  system  which  now 
Btevalls.  a  alzaMe  sum  of  money  Hows  into  tbe  Oovemmoat 
eoffera  from  the  Uquor  trade,  instead  of  flowing  aa  it  formerly 
did  into  tbe  peseta  and  bank  aocounta  of  bootleggers  and  rum 
runners  who  knew  no  law  except  that  of  the  hlJa^er|B  g»m. 

I  have  reason,  and  tte  country  has  reaeon.  to  thank  Maine 
for  much  beeidee  the  njpeal  of  the  eighteenth  amendmrat.  I 
noall  how  tbe  Maine  delegation  stood  with  us  in  the  Chicago 
convention  that  resulted  in  the  original  nomination  of  Franklin 
D  Rooeevdt  for  the  Proeidency.  Perbi^pe  he  ml^t  have  won 
that  nomination  without  your  help.  On  the  other  band,  per- 
bape  it  waa  tbe  moral  effect  of  your  steadfast  support  tbat 
toought  wavering  delegations  to  oxir  banner.  I  recall  vividly  that 
we  were  in  Davenport.  Iowa,  on  that  day  in  1932  when  word 
was  brought  to  us  that  the  Democrata  of  Maine  had  instructed 
tbelr  conventton  ddegatea  to  support  tbe  Oovemor  of  NewTork 
State  for  tbe  Preeldenc  y.  Tbe  newa  made  a*  deep  Impreetton 
upon  tbe  Democrata  of  Iowa,  who  were  deliberating  on  tbelr 
chc^  of  a  candidate,  and  on  that  occasion  at  least,  it  waa  fate 
to  state  that  as  Maine  went,  eo  went  Iowa;  Tbe  winning  of 
those  two  delegatiuis  on  the  same  day  baa  alwaya  bad  a  {Oace 
in  my  memory  as  one  of  tbe  vital  turning  points  of  the  pre- 
conventlon  campaign  of  1932. 

I  am  quite  aure  that  Maine  has  never  regretted  tbe  stand  she 
took  S  years  ago.  Too  have  only  to  compare  the  state  of  the 
Nation  today  with  what  it  waa  then  to  lealiee  what  a  pand  Job 
has  been  acoompllahed  by  the  preeent  occupant  at  tbe  White 
House.  What  other  mail  is  tbere  on  the  political  landscape  who 
ooiUd  have  accompUflhed  as  much?  Wbat  other  man  la  thwe 
who  would  have  had  the  courage  to  throw  Us  political  future  into 
tbe  twHl^n^  %«<!  to  venture  into  uncharted  seae  becaiiae  be  saw 
that  such  a  courae  was  neceaaary?  What  other  man  la  there 
who  would  have  had  the  vlalon  and  the  faith  to  stem  the  tide 
of  the  depresalon  by  adopting  untried  measures,  over  tbe  angry 
protests  of  thnld  men  who  feared  to  try  ^lat  was  new? 

It  would  have  been  ijerfectly  easy  for  Preaident  Rooeevelt  to 
adopt  the  safe  course  of  letting  tbe  dupreeslnn  run  "J^^^"*; 
ruining  tbousands  and  perbapa  mllliona  of  ert(twbaejuroro«ouB 
dtlaexis.  and  letting  ttie  blame  f aU  upon  tbam  who  bad  failed  to 


<dM(^  tbe  disaster  before  It  attained  such  M^tnU  prsportic 
But  be  waa  not  buUt  tbat  way.  He  waa  given  a  Job  to  do.  and  bo 
did  it  in  the  way  that  aeemed  beat  and  which  proved  best  for  our 
people.  Moreover,  be  brought  us  cut  of  tbe  obaoa  wltb  no  dlaordtf; 
with  noreaortto  martial  Uw.  and  with  no  aseumpttnn  of  dictatorial 
powers— which  others  lees  capable  might  have  trtod  to  aseuaao 
under  cover  of  tbe  emergency. 

I  know  he  baa  been  accused  of  usurping  power,  and  of  wanting 
to  run  the  Oovemment  aa  a  dictator.  But  from  whom  baa  tbla 
absurd  charge  come?  It  baa  oome  from  a  anudl  group  of  privilege 
eeekers  who  were  perfectly  willing  to  saerlAoe  tbe  general  w<rifare 
in  order  to  promote  their  pereonal  intereeta;  and  let  me  add  tbat 
atnce  the  beglimlng  of  the  Republic,  a  group  of  ttmX  diaraeter 
baa  f  ou^t  every  Preaident  who  attempted  to  improve  the  lot  and 
Increase  the  opportunitlea  of  tbe  ordinary  citiaen.  Jefferson  beard 
tbe  dUffge  directed  against  himself,  aa  did  Jackson  and  Lincoln 
and  Woodrow  WUaon.  In  fact,  there  never  baa  been  a  President 
who  sought  to  deprive  tbe  predatory  and  powerful  of  any  llllel* 
advantagee  who  baa  not  been  indicted  by  the  Liberty  Leagueni 
of  hie  day  as  a  would-be  tyrant. 

Tbcae  tblnga  are  matters  of  a  day  only.  No  Preatdent  who  baa 
weathned  tbe  storm  of  detracUoo  haa  suffered  in  tbe  estimation 
of  tbe  country  becauae  of  such  libels.  On  tbe  contrary,  tbe 
brl^test  nanaea  on  the  ecroU  of  tbe  White  House  bletory  are  tboso 
of  the  Preeldenta  who  were  most  flagrantly  and  vlolenUy  aeealletfby 
tbdr  poUtloal  foes  aad  by  tboae  who  opposed  pragriea  simply 
hfiraTise  it  waa  progress. 

You  people  of  Maine  have  bad  your  adventwea  wltb  tbe  f  creeo 
of  xeaetian.  We  can  all  racaU  tbat  during  tbe  1983  campaign 
Liberty  Le^ue  money  waa  poured  into  tbla  State  to  prevent  jou 
from  »y«tig  among  tbe  fv»f«"*«i  ■«■»»*<■  tbat  endoraed  tbe  Rooee 
v^t  admlnlstratkm  for  another  term  to  complete  tbe  Job  of 
national  recovery.  Tbey  were  particularly  anzloua  to  have  Maine 
on  the  Republican  aide  because  tbey  thought  that  tbe  influence 
of  tbe  earliest  of  etocttona  might  hearten  up  their  ■>>B^f^  »n^ 
throughout  tbe  land.    It  wM  a  vain  hope,  for  even  tba  Liberty 

League  dollars  could  not  begin  to  stem  tbe  tide.  

You  recall  tbat  previous  to  tbe  deetlon  I  ventured  tbe  propbecy 
that  Maine  would  be  one  of  tbe  two  States  tbat  would  go  to 
Oovemor  Landon.  At  that  time  I  received  quite  a  number  at 
grieving  and  rather  indignant  lettera  from  my  friends  up  here, 
protesting  that  my  eetlmate  was  wrong,  and  that  Maine  would 
be  Democratic.  There  waa  some  erttlelsm  because  tbe  chairman 
of  tbe  Democratic  National  Oommlttee  conceded  even  two  Btatee. 
It  haa  alwaya  aeemed  to  me  that  honesty  was  the  best  policy  in 
pcAltlce  aa  weU  aa  elsewhere.  To  make  a  datm  tbat  you  know 
is  unjtutlfled  not  only  Involves  ridicule  after  tbe  event,  but 
tends  to  destroy  faith  in  the  claims  more  eoundly  baaed.  In 
other  words,  instead  of  instilling  confldence.  foreoeste.  tbat  most 
people  feel  are  xinfounded.  tend  to  destroy  oonfldenoe.  I  know 
that  it  haa  been  a  poUtical  maxim  to  claim  everything  and  con- 
cede nothing,  but  I  believe  that  maxim.  whi(^  might  have  been 
true  long  ago.  is  nw^longer  eound.  It  doea  not  apply  to  this  era 
when  a  broadcast  in  PorUand  la  listened  to  in  San  Frandaco. 
and  Miami  is  able  to  keep  abreast  of  what  is  going  on  in  Seattle. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  poUUcal  advantage  in  biding  facte 
either  from  youreelf  or  from  the  public.  If  tblnga  are  going 
against  you  in  one  locality,  it  is  up  to  the  party  leaders  elee- 
where  to  do  their  utmoet  to  make  up  for  the  anticipated  loee.  and 
tt  haa  been  ow  esperlenoa  at  national  beadquartara  tbat  by  dealing 
frankly  with  the  pwrty  worlcera.  we  encouraged  them  to  be  equaUy 
frank  wltb  m.  Thta  enabled  ua  in  tba  closing  daya  of  tbe  cam- 
paign to  give  an  abeolutely  accurate  eatlmate  of  the  rasult.  Tbat 
^^lometblng  tbat  tbe  eo-caUed  straw  votea,  ao  widely  beraided. 
B.J  unable  to  do. 

Perbapa  it  is  becauae  of  such  eqierlence  tba*  I  fSel  today  tbat 
I  am  not  In  enemy  territory  when  I  come  into  one  of  tbe  two 
Btatee  tbat  did  not  give  ita  electoral  vote  to  Preaident  Booeevdt 
last  yeer.  I  feel  quite  confident  tbat  tbe  continued  beneflta  of 
the  Rooeevdt  administration  wIU  break  down  tbe  bMTlsr  of  to- 
herlted  tradition  and  baWt  and  tbat  tt^act  ymt  ^^^»»  •«•*«»  •«* 
Democrata  In  Congress  from  tbe  SUte  of  Maine  and  ^sk  you  wm 
again  have  a  DenMcratic  Oovemor  to  match  up  wttb  tbe  38 
^vernors  of  our  poUtlcal  bdlet   now  balding  cttoe  in 

Statee. 

You  pertiapa  have  read  in  sonM  of  tbe  DupubilesB 
the  suggestion  tbat  thsre  le  a  rift  in  tbe  Demoeratic  Fa    . 
a  number  of  Demoeratic  Senators  and  BsiJriBsntattMs  diff • 
with  tbe  President  on  one  of  bis  poUdss.   I  have  beard  tbat 
talk  ever  since  I  wm  a  boy.  and  tbe  rift  baa 
will  It  come  to  pass  this  tims. 

Some  of  tbe  gentleman  who.  doubtlees  wiOi  aU 
taken  issue  wltb  tbe  adminlstratlan.  sre^  doee  r 

I  have  worked  wttb  tbem  in  many  «y"!g«»gf  f^i^r^  ---,    i.^^«^ 
tag  with  tbem  i«aln  next  year,  and  IlkewisB  in  1»«.   FMtf  loyalty 

Isa  spirit  wltb  many  tatsrpretatioH^Idonot 

r««»wto«i  tbe  support  of  every  member  of  bis  partjr  taOwnPSsa.   War 
SSltoo  moSlMtetlcn  bo  paid  to  tbebeatsd  laagnagsussd  te 
debate  when  theee  differences  oeeur.    Stronf  bmb  ito  pnno  to 
bacoms  wnphrtv*  ta  ttisir  language  a*  such  tlmsa  and  to 
afterward  why  tbey  permitted  tbemsdves  to 

It  U  a  good  deal  like  tbe  P«50«»«**«!*    j~   ^ 
are  aU  ao  famUiar.    In  tbe  contesU  for  rtslMStm  tt 

that  sncb  candidate  had  tnsunncuntabl 

tt  coBMB  to  aleetlcn  dar  praetloatty  an  as* 
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haat  on  th*  llrtoc  line  during  tbe  cinpalgn  mgtDg  tbe  election  of 
tbe  nutn  tbey  had  ao  blUerly  oppoacd  on  behalf  at  aome  otbcr 


Aftar  all.  tlM  meaaura  of  an  admlnlatratlon'a  aoooeaa  la  what  that 
n^twiwt«ttmtVm  haa  been  able  to  do  for  tbe  Nation.  The  archlrea  are 
fall  of  axamplea  of  aaemlngly  violent  dlacorda  wlthm  a  party,  which 
biatovy  either  Ignarea  or  dUmtama  in  a  line.  It  la  out  of  theae  con- 
Slcta  t£  opinlaai  that  good  goremment  cmergea.  bacauae  from  the 
fldMitaa  ftnA  dlffereneea  more  equitable  aotutlaoa  are  evohred.  It  la 
the  total  of  an  admlnlabatkm'a  parformanoe  that  counta  and  which 
glTca  It  Ita  place  In  hlatory. 

So  vaat  haa  been  the  good  that  came  to  ua  with  Franklin  D. 
Booaavtft  that  a  mere  tabulation  of  the  elementa  of  that  good 
would  take  itp  more  time  than  either  you  or  I  can  spare  today. 
I  might,  bowarer,  Juat  to  refreah  your  mlnda.  refer  to  a  few  of 
tlMM  affXFT"***""*"**  In  which  you  have  a  particular  Intereat. 
Aftar  the  bank  holiday  there  were  86  Instltutlooa  In  Ifaine  that 
ware  found  unfit  to  c^en  their  doora.  Let  me  aak  you  how  many 
lf»»i>r  falluraa,  Padaral  or  State,  occurred  In  your  great  State  last 
year?  Let  ma  anawer  my  own  queatlon.  There  was  not  one. 
/Ltt^  I«t  ma  aak  yoo.  InddentaUy,  what  other  explanation  Is  there 
for  the  dlfferaDoa  than  the  dreumatanoe  that  we  had  a  man  In 
the  White  Bouaa  oompatant  to  reallaa  the  situation,  wise  enoiigh 
to  aaa  the  laofady,  and  tarava  enough  to  put  that  remedy  into 


I  doat  Intaad  to  bora  you  with  atatlatlca.  but  my  attention  haa 
been  called  to  the  dreumatanoe  that  your  bank  depoelta  are 
ieo^WOjOOO  mora  today  than  they  ware  In  the  early  months  of 
10SS.  That  ought  to  mean  aomethlng.  and  perhapa  a  few  more 
fjcusaa  will  nSmtn  what  they  do  mean.  Tour  farmers,  for  ex- 
ample. fcallBSdftam  the  aala  of  thalr  produeto  amnffthlng  Ilka 
too  OOO/MW  mora  during  the  iMt  19  montha  than  they  did  In  the 
|.-t'  Mtf  of  the  deiaaaslan  If  I  let  that  statement  stand  without 
oualtflcatlan.  X  am  aura  aome  of  your  Republican  naaapapcira  and 
oratara  woQM  r^rr****  that  thla  added  income  waa  made  up  in 
laica  pHt  by  aohaldlaa  paid  the  fanaara  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
mrat  Itelf .  So  let  me  add  that  the  flgurea  I  hare  given  you 
qiPhi4t  the  aovarmnant  paymaasta  entirely.  The  addltinnal  proAta 
nnaaaat  oady  the  haeraaaa  that  would  have  eooia  to  the  farmera 
had  the  Oovammant  paid  nothing  at  all.  eacept  that  It  waa  the 
Oovammenfa  paymenta  that  enabled  the  farmer  to  keep  on  and 
tided  him  orar  the  period  of  low  prloea  untU  hla  farm  again 
laprcaaBted  an  aaaat  Inatead  of  a  liability. 

ft^l^«..^  to  the  f armen  of  your  State  over  the  emergency 
pvlod  ImHTMltil  nearly  AJOOO  loana  to  take  care  of  mortgagee  on 
brma  that  might  have  been  f  oredoaed  bad  not  the  Oovemment 
ft^ff^  to  the  laaeua.  There  waant  any  charity  about  any  of  thla. 
fior  fanM  aad  uupa  aDd  oMar  praperty  aacurad  the  loana.  It 
waa  inaialj  ttet  the  baaka  would  not  or  could  not  aOord  the 
apfiTinm~1«*«^.  ao  the  Ooremmant  atepped  In  and  acted  aa  the 
banker  for  the  time  being.  _    ,*.     ,  „*.♦ 

When  the  farmer  la  maktag  moaay  In  an  agricultural  State. 
tha  marchant  and  manufaeturor.  and  every  other  industry  keepa 
atap  with  hla  proaperity.  So  In  one  way  or  another  everybody 
la  thla  State  haa  pvtlc^Mited  m  the  beneflta  reaultlng  from  our 
out  of  tha  rjmpmaalmi,  Thla  includes  something  like 
ne  owaera  in  your  State  whoee  mortgagee  were  taken 
of  throi«h  tha  Home  Ownera'  Loan  Ckaporatlon. 

What  hfrpt**t^  In  Maine  ha4>pened  In  every  State  In  the 
Union.  Hanoa  tha  unlvaraal  aatlafaction  with  the  Booaevelt 
admlnlatratkm. 

In  addition,  thaaa  twMlTMasllk«  aztaoalona  of  credit  In  the  end 
will  coat  tha  Oovemment  little  or  nothing  for  moat  of  them.  Uke 
tha  A.  F.  C.  loana  to  banka.  rallroada,  and  other  Industries,  are 
being  liquidated  In  aatlsfaetory  f  aahloo.  The  Gtovemment  haa. 
of  oouraa.  veat  a  lot  of  moaay  In  direct  raUaf .  Soma  pecqde 
have  tha  Maa  that  thla  money  raprasaata  waata.  On  the  con- 
trary, every  dollar  of  It  found  Ito  way  Into  the  ordinary  cbannels 
of  trade  through  payment  for  food  and  clothing  and  aervloaa  and. 
large  aa  la  the  aawunt.  It  waa  a  amaU  price  to  pay  for  the  peace 
and  or^ar  that  would  have  been  dleturbed  had  tha  people  been 
left  to  atarva. 

I  need  herdly  refer  to  the  pubUo-worfea  program  or  the  Worka 
Admlnlatratlon.  I  do  not  know  how  many  neceeaary  im- 
for  which  oommunltlea  would  have  had  to  watt  in- 
have  raaaltad  ftom  tbne  aetlvltlaa.  I  know  no  way 
of  ttM'"^**"!  la  doOaiB  and  eenta  the  retuma  la  puhUo  health 
aad  comfort  f>«a  thaae  eatetprlaaa.  Nor  can  aay  of  ua  teU  how 
much  haa  baea  saved  the  country  la  the  prevanUon  of  f oreat  flrea. 
aad  tha  Inaaanini  of  flood  damage,  aitd  the  other  enterpnaea  that 
the  C.  C.  C.  campa  have  aocom^labed  aad  are  aooompilahing. 

An  of  theae  thln^i.  and  many  more,  mark  the  ptogreaa  that  haa 
beaa  made  ta  the  Ufa  of  thla  NaUoa  durhag  the  peat  4  years.  It 
la  a  laeord  of  hard.  IntaDlgeat  work,  aad  It  erplalna  why  Preaideat 
Booaevelt  la  aa  popular  today  aa  he  wae  whea  the  country  returned 
him  to  the  White  Bouae  with  the  biggest  endorsement  any  Preal- 
dnt  haa  raeatvad  Haea  the  hagtanlng  of  the  BepubUc. 

It  la  one  of  the  raaaona  why  I  am  able  to  teU  you  that  thla  talk 
of  a  rtft  la  tha  DeoKieratle  Party  la  all  aoaaenee.  Aa  I  said  before. 
pracOcaPy  all  thoaa  men  who  have  differed  with  the  admlnlstra- 
Uon  oa  a  particular  laaua  will  be  with  the  pkrty  next  year  and 

~    laaniad  la  tha  last  deetkm  that  tndlvlduala,  however  proai- 

la  the  party,  eould  not  away  their  frlenda  aad  admlren 

^lurty.    Faopla  know  that  our  Praaldent  haa  done  a 

».    Aad  part  of  the  credit  tar  that  goea  to  the  perty 

whioh  iiiiantaatail  aad  elected  hiai.  and  which  will  be  retained  ia 


power  by  the  American  people  as  long  as  It  continues  to  carry  oat 
the  mandate  of  the  popular  will. 

I  am  very  happy  at  this  opportimlty  to  visit  again  with  my  old 
friends  in  Maine,  and  I  am  pleased  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
a  number  of  loyal  party  workers  and  administration  supportera 
whom  I  had  not  met  before.  Naturally  I  am  partisan  In  my  politi- 
cal reactions.  It  Is  a  aource  of  Intense  gratification  to  me  to  real- 
ize that  we  have  a  good  militant  democratic  organization  In  thla 
State.  It  Is  because  of  my  faith  in  this  organization  and  the  cer- 
tainty I  feel  that  the  clear-thinking  people  of  Maine  must  re- 
spcmd  to  the  same  impvilses  as  the  people  of  the  rest  of  the  cotin- 
try.  that  I  foresee  victory  for  our  party  next  year.  It  is  my  hope 
to  visit  Maine  in  the  fall  of  1938  and  to  be  greeted  on  that  occa- 
sion by  a  democratic  Governor-elect,  whose  election  will  be  the 
signal  for  an  uninterrupted  march  of  democracy  in  this  State. 

After  all.  the  best  politics  lies  In  the  best  government.  I  think 
the  Roosevelt  administration  has  given  you  a  demonstration  of 
efficiency,  honesty,  and  industry  that  the  coxmtry  will  appreciate 
for  a  Icmg  time.  I  wish  you  all  health,  prosperity,  and  happiness. 
Your  Interests  are  the  interests  of  the  whcde  country.  Your 
beautiful  woods,  your  wonderful  beaches,  your  magnificent  sum- 
mer climate,  appeal  to  all  of  us. 

The  future  looks  bright  for  Maine  and  bright  for  the  entire 
United  States  because  business  and  agrlciilture  continue  to  im- 
prove under  the  sane  and  well-balanced  economic  policies  of  the 
Booaevelt  administration. 


The  Submarginal  Land  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  H.  HILDEBRANDT 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday .  June  29. 1937 

Mr.  HILDEBRANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  which  m 
hayc  before  us  is  very  rightly  termed  "a  farm-security  act" 
It  wnphft'g*"^  that  the  real  objective  toward  which  we  are 
striving  in  this  legislation  in  regard  to  fann  tenancy  and 
related  problems  is  to  make  it  possible  for  farmers  of  aU 
groups  to  achieve  security  in  the  occupancy  of  the  land  they 
cultivate. 

Of  course,  the  farm  tenants,  both  in  the  North  and  in  the 
South,  are  the  largest  single  group  of  these  fanners  who 
cannot  today  feel  secure  on  their  land,  but  farm  tenants  ere 
not  the  only  group.  A  great  many  owners  also  have  found 
little  security  in  the  ownership  of  their  land,  and  thousands 
of  farm  owners  have  during  recent  years  lost  their  land 
and  swelled  the  ranks  of  farm  tenants.  I  am  very  stnmgly 
in  favor  of  those  features  of  this  bill  that  are  aimed  at  help- 
ing present  owners  keep  their  land  and  at  removing  some 
of  the  economic  burdens  which  have  caused  thousands  of 
farm  owners  to  lose  their  land  in  the  past. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  which  this  country  now 
faces  in  an  attempt  to  devdop  security  for  the  farmer  is  the 
problem  of  submarginal  lands.  Various  agencies,  including 
the  National  Resources  Committee,  the  President's  Farm 
Tenancy  Committee,  and  the  land  use  planning  section  of 
the  Resettlement  Administration  have  reported  that  there 
are  in  the  United  SUtes  today  approximately  500.000  farm 
families  living  on  land  that  is  so  unsuited  to  farming  that 
these  families  cannot  hope  to  make  a  decent  living  throui^ 
the  cultivation  of  crops.  Some  of  these  farmers  are  ten- 
ants, but  a  great  many  of  them,  probably  a  majority,  are 
farm  owners.  The  land  which  they  have  is  too  poor  to 
support  tenancy,  and.  furthermore,  a  great  many  of  these 
families,  particularly  in  the  Great  Plains  region,  constitute 
the  latest  generation  of  American  pioneers,  who  settled  new 
land  only  to  find  that  in  spite  of  hard  labor  and  the  invest- 
ment of  all  their  resources  they  have  been  beaten  in  the 
end  by  drought  or  poor  soil. 

A  great  part  of  the  present  problem  of  submarginal  land 
can  be  traced  back  directly  to  the  policies  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  public 
lands.  Back  in  1862  the  homestead  policy  was  first  estab- 
lished. At  that  time  there  was  new  public  domain  to  be 
settled  in  the  fertile,  humid  parts  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
A  fann  of  160  acres  on  land  in  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  in  parts 
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of  the  Dakotas  and  Nebraska  was  a  satisf aotory  unit  for  a 
farm  family  to  operate.  But  when  the  pioneers  pushed 
farther  and  farther  west  into  areas  where  there  was  far  less 
rainfall  they  had  to  devise  different  types  of  fanning  that 
demanded  more  land. 

Gradually  the  homestead  laws  were  amoided  to  permit 
settlers  to  take  up  large  acreages,  but  tbe  laws,  unfortunately, 
never  kept  up  with  the  speed  of  settlement,  and  as  a  result 
a  large  part  of  the  Great  Plains  regicm  and  the  Intermoun- 
tain  area  of  the  Northwest  was  settled  oo  units  that  have 
proved  too  small  for  successful  operation. 

Furthermore,  the  Federal  Government  made  no  attempt 
to  guide  settlers  into  good  areas  or  to  prevent  them  from 
staking  their  life's  savings  on  land  that  when  properly  ex- 
amined proved  to  be  entirely  unsuited  to  fanning  operations. 
Tractors  and  other  machinery  came  in  to  h^p  the  settlers 
conquer  the  dry  land,  but  the  more  people  moved  out  Into 
the  arid  sections  of  the  Plains  the  higher  grew  the  list  of 
those  who  failed  completely  and  lost  all  they  had. 

Tbday  thousands  of  farmers  have  left  the  Plains,  aban- 
doning their  hones,  their  land,  and  hitting  the  trail  west 
in  search  of  better  opportunities.  Many  have  become  farm 
tenants  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  an  uncounted 
number  are  today  worlang  as  migratory  laborers  in  the 
far  West,  having  no  hope  of  security,  and  suffering  under 
what  are  conceded  to  be  the  worst  standards  of  living  in 

rural  America. 

But  there  still  remain  thousands  of  farmers  stranded  on 
the  dry  land  and  on  small  farms  of  insufBcient  size  through- 
out the  Plains  area.  For  them  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  poured  out  large  sums  of  money  in  the  form 
of  direct  and  indirect  reUef .  They  have  received  emergency 
loans  which  they  cannot  hope  to  repay.  County  govern- 
ments have  been  faced  with  severe  financial  difficulties  be- 
cause these  submarginal  farmers  have  been  unable  to  pay 
taxes.  I  can  tell  you  of  one  county  In  the  West  where 
$4,000,000  in  Federal  subsidies  has  been  speot  during  the 
last  4  years  largely  because  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  method 
of  land  use  in  this  county  was  wrong  and  baaed  upon  mis- 
taken Ideas  of  what  the  land  was  suited  for. 

Recent  droughts  and  dust  stonns  in  the  Great  Plains 
have  ezni^iasized  the  seriousness  of  this  sutenarginal  land 
problem  in  that  region.  But  that  is  not  the  only  region 
iriiere  problems  of  the  same  type  are  found.  In  the  North- 
eastern States  you  will  find  submarginal  hill  farms  where 
families  are  depoident  upon  public  subsidy  and  where  chil- 
dren are  being  reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  hopelessness. 
In  the  South  you  will  find  large  areas  of  land  that  has  been 
made  submarginal  for  crops  by  the  subtle  work  of  soil 
erosion  and  by  the  exhaustive  methods  of  cropping  which 
have  been  so  widely  practiced.  Tliese  areas  are  the  breed- 
ing places  of  disease,  of  ignorance,  and  of  increasing  poverty. 

Cut-over  fcH'est  land,  both  in  the  South  and  in  the  area 
surrounding  the  Great  Lakes,  forms  another  area  where  sub- 
marginal  land  problems  are  most  serious.  Hard-working 
families  to  whom  speculators  have  sold  poor  farms  in  north- 
em  Minnesota.  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan  are  a  tremendous 
cost  to  local  government.  The  speculative  development  of 
submarginal  land  in  some  parts  of  this  area  has.  in  fact, 
threatened  local  governments  with  bankruptcy  due  to  the 
overexpansion  of  public  facilities  and  the  inability  of  the 
land  to  support  public  services  through  taxes. 

There  is  a  lot  of  misunderstanding  about  the  term  "sub- 
marginal  land."  Submarginal  land  means  land  that  Is  not 
suited  to  crop  cultivation.  Out  in  my  region  we  know  very 
well,  however,  that  land  that  is  not  suited  to  crop  cultiva- 
tion can  have,  and  usually  does  have,  real  value  when  used 
for  other  purposes. 

What  we  want  is  to  have  all  land  put  to  Its  best  use.  and 
practically  all  the  submarginal  land  throughout  the  United 
States,  although  not  suited  to  crops,  can  be  put  to  some  use 
which  will  make  it  valuable  and  productive  of  benefit  to  tbe 
community.  So  long  as  families  continue  to  farm  their 
land  it  cannot  do  anyone  any  good,  but  if  these  farms  can 
be  retiied  from  cultivation  and  used  for  gracing,  for  forestry, 


for  wUdlif  e  devek>pinent,  and  for  piibUc  park  landm  we  caa 
see  these  public  ti^tMHH«»  turned  into  public  assets. 

The  Departmoit  of  Agriculttire  is  carrybos  out  a  pro- 
gram of  this  sort  already.  In  206  projects  In  ahnoet  every 
State,  through  the  land  utilisation  program  of  the  Reset- 
tlement Administration,  it  is  buying  up  more  than  94)00,000 
acres  of  land  that  is  unsuited  to  crop  fanning.  This  land  is 
being  developed  as  range  land,  as  forests,  as  parka,  and  wild- 
life refuges,  and  for  a  number  of  other  purpoeee  for  which 
it  is  suited. 

Most  of  these  proJecU  have  been  located  tn  the  worst 
problem  areas  of  each  State  and  It  is  there  that  the  con- 
structive side  of  the  program  can  best  be  seen.  Tbe  land  Is 
being  put  to  good  use.  and  the  families  are  being  helped 
to  move  to  places  where  they  can  find  an  opporUinlty  to 
make  a  good  living. 

A  great  many  of  the^  projects  are  located  out  in  tbe 
drought  areas  and  some  of  the  most  effective  work  that  this 
agency  has  been  doing  is  in  my  own  State  and  others  of 
the  Great  Plains  region. 

They  have  gone  into  areas  where  farms  have  been  aban- 
doned, where  schools  have  had  to  be  dosed,  where  taxes  could 
not  be  collected,  and  where  the  land  has  been  eroded  by  wind 
and  water  so  as  to  create  a  tremendous  danger  for  the  future 
welfare  of  the  community.  Usually  in  such  a  case  they  find 
a  very  complicated  pattern  of  land  ownership.  A  great  many 
farmers  are  living  on  farms  that  are  absolutely  unsuited  to 
crop  cultivation.  Tlicre  are  all  kinds  of  public  lands,  both 
State  and  Ptederal.  mixed  in  amongst  this  private  land.  A 
great  many  abandoned  homesteads  have  no  control  or  man- 
agement exercised  over  them  at  alL 

The  objective  of  the  land-buying  program  as  Uhistrated  by 
projects  with  which  I  am  familiar  in  my  State  is  to  help  these 
farmers  change  from  crop  farming  to  cattle  grazing.  Now 
most  of  the  fanners  do  not  have  enoiuii  land  on  which  to  run 
cattle  and  because  of  this  complicated  ownership  they  cannot 
get  land.  Therefore  the  land-utilization  program  is  buying 
up  private  land  and  throwing  it  In  with  the  pubUc  land  to 
make  a  big  grazing  range  which  the  stockmen  of  that  region 
can  use.  In  working  out  this  adjustment  ta  land  use  some  of 
the  families  will  have  to  move  to  a  place  where  they  can  raise 
wtater  feed  for  their  stock,  and  perhaps  some  will  decide  to 
leave  the  area  entbnely  for  some  better  region.  But  tlie  basic 
purpose  of  this  land  adjustmoit  work  is  to  make  the  land 
more  capable  of  supporting  a  population  and  thereby  serving 
as  a  greater  benefit  to  the  community  depoMlent  upon  it. 

This  purpose  Is  also  served  by  the  devriuuuient  program 
whereby  land  Is  being  put  in  better  shape  for  Its  future 
use.  Out  in  the  grasiug  region  this  means  the  devetopment 
of  a  better  range.  Land  is  being  seeded  and  protected 
against  overgrazing.  Tliousands  of  little  dams  are  being 
built  to  catch  water  and  hold  it  on  the  ground  both  for 
the  stock  to  drink  and  to  improve  the  grass.  Miles  of  ditches 
have  been  dug  to  spread  water  over  the  grasslands  where 
it  is  most  needed.  All  this  work  Is.  of  oourae.  Intiinately 
associated  with  the  problem  of  flood  contnfl  because  the 
great  floods  of  the  West  come  from  the  rapid  run-off  of 
water  on  overgrazed  and  droui^t-stricken  land  where  there 
is  insufflcl^t  covering  of  grass  to  hold  it  back. 

Even  more  direct  public  benefits  are  resulting  from  this 
program  ta  the  East.  Here  most  of  the  land  is  being  put 
back  to  forests.  Millions  of  trees  are  betog  planted.  Dams 
are  betag  built  to  help  with  flood-control  work  and  to  serve 
as  recreational  centers  for  thickly  populate^  areas.  Erosion 
is  being  stopped  and  forest-fire  prevention  Is  assured  by 
the  building  of  observation  towers,  fire  traOs,  and  other 

guards. 

It  is  surprising  how  little  is  known  about  the  ttemendfliis 
work  this  program  has  accomplished  during  tbe  past  2  years. 
They  have  bought  9,000.000  acres  of  land  and  paid  for  more 
than  half  of  it  already.  Tliey  have  given  wovk  to  as  many 
as  65.000  relief  laborers  ta  these  depressed  rural  areas  lAtten 
they  are  operating.  They  have  built  1004)00  check  dams  to 
stop  erosion  and  S,000  miles  of  dttdies  and  toraees  to  vnad 
the  water  over  tbe  land.    They  axe  ereatliic  lakes  out  «f 
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23,000  acres  of  tend  for  combined  recreational  and  water- 
ccmtroi  purposes,  and  have  planted  71.000.000  trees  on  71.000 
acres  of  tend.  It  la  one  of  the  biggest  constructive  conserva- 
tion projects  of  this  generation. 

When  m  kxdc  at  this  excellent  work  that  has  been  done 
and  is  stUl  going  on,  there  is  reason  to  hope  4hat  we  might 
succeed  with  the  terger  problem  of  suhmarginal  tend  which 
is  so  closely  assocteted  with  our  ultimate  objective  of  form 
security.  Although  9.000.000  acres  of  this  tend  have  been 
^'-^'iKHight  to  date,  there  still  remains  almost  100,000.000  acres 
of  submarginal  farm  tend  where  families  are  struggling 
against  overwhelming  odds  to  earn  a  living  from  tmpro- 
ductive  land.  Destruction  of  the  land  through  soil  oosion 
and  wind  blowing,  and  by  forest  fires  and  overgrazing,  is 
still  going  on.  and  farmers  in  these  areas  are  still  taking  to 
the  road  to  Join  the  ranks  of  tenants  and  farm  teborers  and 
other  insecure  groups. 

If  we  are  serious  about  this  purpose  of  stopi^ng  the 
Impoverishment  and  undermining  of  our  rural  people,  this 
IHTOblem  of  submarginal  land  must  be  attacked  on  a  broader 
scale.  The  alternative  is  increasing  relief  costs  and  subsi- 
dies to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  who  cannot  make 
•  Itvlng  where  they  now  are.  The  solution  of  this  submar- 
ginal tend  problem  is  one  of  the  most  constructive  programs 
which  we  can  undertake. 


The  Farm  Tenancy  Bill,  H.  R.  7562 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  C.  EICHER 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tue$da.9.  June  29, 1937 

Mr.  nCHER.  lir.  Speaker,  the  farm  tenancy  situa- 
tion in  southeastern  Iowa  is  similar  to  that  throughout  the 
State  and  other  parts  of  the  Com  Belt.  The  growth  of 
tenancy  has  been  constant  and  raidd,  and  although  some- 
lAutt  below  the  State  average,  there  are  0.740  tenants  in 
the  district:  thte  represents  over  42.7  percent  of  the  farm- 
ers. The  exploitation  of  tenant-operated  farms  is  man 
■erious  than  for  some  of  the  more  level  sections  of  the 
Stite.  Tbtt  tenancy  system  is  based  upon  short-torn  leases. 
Thus  tenant  farmers  find  it  impossible  to  plan  their  crop 
rctetions  over  a  period  of  years.  A  cash  cxnp  system  of 
fanning  results.  They  cannot,  therefore,  prevent  soil  de- 
pletion, particularly  since  many  of  their  landlords  either 
win  not  or  cannot  tnpgHj  them  with  sufficient  bams  and 
fences  to  grow  livestock. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  importance  of  the 
tenancy  problem  in  the  First  Congressional  District  in  Iowa. 
It  diows  the  number  of  owners  and  tenants  and  the  per- 
centage of  tenancy  by  counties  for  1935. 

Mum^mr  mnd  ptnent  of  temmnt*  in  tfu  Ftnt  Congrtntonal  Diatrlet 

of  Iowa 
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TiM  bffl  that  we  now  have  under  consideration  te  at  best 
a  mere  atari  hi  a  sincere  effort  on  the  part  of  the  present 
VMsral  Ocfwiramfnt  to  reverse  the  unfortunate  trend  that 
gninf  the  wrong  way.  ever  since  1880,  when  the 


ffa^  statistics  on  farm  tenancy  were  compiled.  Then  only 
about  25  percent  of  the  farms  of  Iowa  were  operated  by 
tenants. 

I  shall  support  the  pending  bin  in  the  belief  that  ex- 
perience in  its  administration  will  yield  valuable  informa- 
tion and  guidance  in  detemiinlng  our  future  policy.  I  am 
not  foolish  enough,  however,  to  expect  that  direct  govern- 
mental action  of  this  character  will  do  the  whole  Job. 
What  the  Oovernment  can  do  and  must  do  is  to  extend  to 
the  agricultural  producer  the  cooperative  marketing  power 
that  will  equalize  the  price  he  receives  for  his  products  with 
the  price  he  has  to  pay  for  the  products  of  industry.  In 
other  words,  the  aid  Government  has  given  to  industry  to 
raise  its  prices  above  competitive  levels  must  be  balanced 
by  corresponding  assistance  to  agriculture.  Cost  of  pro- 
duction plus  a  fair  profit  for  the  fanner  will  accomplish 
and  maintain  that  balance.  It  can  be  done  by  the  Federal 
Government  under  its  constitutional  power  to  regutete  in- 
terstate commerce.  Only  when  the  farmer's  retetive  busring 
power  is  restored,  and  not  until  then,  will  our  legistetive 
efforts  to  correct  the  economic  maladjustments  in  industry 
stand  on  a  permanently  solid  bottom. 


Urban  Housing  Security  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PETER  J.  DeMUTH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  29,  1937 

liir.  DiMUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  introduced  H.  R. 
7691.  known  as  the  Urban  Housing  Security  Act  of  1937. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  encourage  home  ownership  and 
make  it  secure:  for  the  reduction  of  imemployment  and  the 
stimulation  of  business  activities;  to  reestablish  economic 
independence  and  prevent  the  evils  of  tenancy  as  now  pre- 
vails in  farm  and  urban  communities;  to  promote  health;  to 
improve  housing  and  social  conditions  and  the  general  wel- 
fare; and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  now  exists  in  urban  and  rural  com- 
munities throughout  the  United  States  deidorable  conditicms 
in  housing  due  to  the  exploitation  and  abuse  of  our  citizens' 
natural  desire  to  possess  homes  in  which  to  house  their 
families.  These  conditions  are  due  to  high  interest  rates 
and  injurious  taxation,  to  a  great  extent  caused  by  the  dele- 
gation of  the  auth(Hlty  to  thousands  of  private  agencies  to 
create  and  destroy  our  medium  of  exchange,  which  is  neces- 
sary and  so  vital  to  trade  and  domestic  ccxnmerce. 

These  conditions  are  inimical  to  the  general  welfare  of 
the  Nation  by  (a)  demoralizing  the  morale  of  our  dtisens 
by  the  exploitation  of  their  natural  instincts  and  virtues; 
(b)  discouraging  home  ownership;  (c)  speeding  up  the 
ownership  of  land  into  the  hands  of  a  few  at  the  expense  of 
the  many;  (d)  fluctuating  and  manipulating  the  amount  d 
currency  and  causing  artificial  scarcities,  with  the  result  that 
home  ownership  is  impossible  of  continued  possession,  thus 
impairing  moral,  domestic,  and  peaceful  relaticmshtp  and 
destroying  industrial  and  agricultural  productivity. 

The  expl(ritation  at  our  citizens'  virtues  and  natural  in- 
stincts by  the  failure  to  correct  these  evils  has  resulted  in, 
among  other  things,  an  acute  dwelling  idiortage,  the  stagna- 
tion of  employment,  land  and  dwelling  monopoly,  the  pa- 
ralysis of  the  Nation's  business,  the  disturbance  of  domestic 
truiquillity.  and  other  injurious  effects  uixm  the  graeral 
welfare  of  the  Nation. 

The  citizens  and  private  industry  are  able  to  remedy  this 
condition  provided  suitable  legislati<m  is  passed  to  correct 
the  immoral,  unstable,  and  ruinous  practices.  Private  in- 
dustry and  hiitiative  properly  controUed  and  f  ahrly  protected 
through  the  enterprise  of  our  citizens  was  and  is  now  able  to 
provide  and  retain  continued  possession  of  their  own  homes 
under  reasonable  mn^jtiftnif. 


Thader  the  bin,  the  Federal  Housing  Administratloa  Is  given 
the  right  to  make  loans  for  the  constructiftm  ol  individual 
dwellings.  The  mortgages  shall  bear  an  interest  of  3  per- 
cent per  annum  on  the  original  amotmt  of  the  loan  and  shall 
be  further  am(Hldzed  annually  by  an  amount  equal  to  1  per- 
cent of  the  original  mortgage.  The  loan  can  be  made  in 
an  amount  up  to  80  percent  of  the  ai»>raised  value  of  the  land 
ftnrt  iiroposed  bidlding.  It  also  provides  that  the  Federal 
Housing  Adminlstratian  may  make  a  character  loan  up  to 
$300  to  enable  the  applicant  to  purchase  a  lot  to  initiate 
this  program. 

The  bin  also  provides  that  the  value  of  the  lot  shall  not 
exceed  $14X)0  nor  $35  per  foot  front,  including  paving;  and 
the  value  of  no  dwelUng  constructed  under  the  terms  of  the 
act  shall  exceed  $5,000.  The  annual  inoHne  of  the  appli- 
cant shall  be  at  least  four  times  the  annual  charge.  By 
Bpniia.1  charge  is  meant  a  sum  of  all  annual  interest  and 
amortization  r>*^»y*«x  fire  insurance,  and  taxes  on  the  lot. 

In  order  that  the  local  government  may  participate  fa  the 
benefits,  they  must  agree  to  waive  all  county.  State,  munici- 
pal, or  any  other  tax  on  the  improvements.  This  waiver 
of  taxation  on  the  imiKovements  shaU  be  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  40  years.  The  home  owner  would  continue  to 
pay  the  taxes  on  the  lot.  so,  therefore,  the  local  taxing  com- 
munities would  XK>t  lose  any  revenue  now  eoOected  from  the 
land. 

This  bill  win  be  of  great  bencAt  to  the  dtlaens  of  the 
country  and  stop  the  tendency  toward  the  ownership  of  land 
In  the  hands  of  a  few.  which  may  result  in  the  danger  of 
returning  to  land  f «idalism  as  still  prevails,  to  an  extent,  in 
many  Eurc^ean  countries. 

It  will  be  possible  for  the  citizen  to  own  his  own  M.  and 
dwelling  at  a  charge  smaller  than  is  possible  under  any 
tenancy  housing  program.  At  the  same  time  it  establishes 
the  very  desirable  condition  of  individual  sovereignty  over 
one's  own  home  and  a  better  and  more  indq;>endent  citi- 
zenry. 

Under  this  {dan  the  average  fixed  charges  on  a  home  cost- 
ing $4,000  on  an  $800  lot.  including  taxes,  amortization  of 
the  mortgage,  and  fire  insurance,  would  be  $15  per  month. 
In  order  to  start  it  would  recpiire  only  $660  cash  or  the 
equity  of  that  amount  in  a  lot. 


Trial  of  the  Issne  of  Good  Behavior  of  Federal 

Judges 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WADE  H.  KITCHENS 

OP  ABKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  21, 1937 

Mr.  KITCHENS.  Ux.  Speaker,  this  tatn  has  for  Its  por- 
poee  the  aeatlon  of  a  court  of  three  circuit  Judges  to  try 
district  Judges  oo  charges  of  misbriiavior  not  included  in,  nor 
Jostifled  by.  charge  of  fanpearhment. 

Federal  Judges  are  not  employed  for  Ufe,  but  fbr  and 
"during  good  bdxavior."  They  may,  by  omission  or  com- 
mJMtow  be  fi^ttitty  of  conduct  that  is  not  hnpeachabie  under 
the  Constitution,  and  yet  may  violate  their  contract  of 
employment. 

Article  m,  section  1,  of  the  Constitution,  among  other 

things,  provides: 

JudgM,  both  ef  Supranw  and  Inferior  eoforti.  ifeall  hold  tbelr 
cAoe*  durlxig  good  behavior. 

Tw«  does  not  mean  a  teninre  for  Ufe  as  many  think. 
When  a  Federal  judge  aecqyts  an  appointment,  he  therdby 
neeessarily  agrees  that  his  conduct  wiU  measnre  up  to  that 
of  good  behavior,  and  this  is  a  contract.  This  agnonent 
te  hold  hia  oOoe  "daring  0ood  behavior"  has  no  comiection 
whatsoever  with  the  constitutional  provision  for  his  im- 
peachment.   Any  violation  of  his  contract  of  employn:ienft 


Justifies  a  caaedaklon  of  his  MBtract  just  as  a 
any  other  contract  Justttlea  caooelation.  Thig  Idea  of  m 
contractual  relation  between  a  Fsdaral  judge  and  ttae  Oov- 
ernment has  lain  dtwmant  for  150  years,  and  only  trial  by 
impeachment  heretofore  has  been  the  remedy  used,  al- 
though very  unsatisfactory  to  remove  an  hnmoral,  intemper- 
ate, overbearing,  caristlc  lodge,  or  one  wbom  Immnderatft 
temper  causes  him  to  engage  in  wcenrtakins  and  Inflammatory 
harangues.  He  may  neglect  his  diUtes.  become  intnrtrated» 
usurp  powers,  be  arbitrary,  inconsiderate,  defy  MperkMr 
courts,  become  a  nonresident,  aiui  such  conduct  naDy  Is 
not  ixKhided  ki  grounds  of  treason,  tarflMry.  hltfi  olnMa. 
or  misdemeanors  set  forth  in  the  ConsUtttUfln  as 
grounds  for  impeachment,  still  they  do  awwunt  to  a 
of  "good  behavior"  and  thereby  constitute  a  violation  of  his 
contract. 

Section  4,  artick  n.  of  the  Oontsttotloa  provides  that  the 
President,  Vice  President,  and  an  dvU  o&oers  are  subject 
to  lemofval  from  office  by  trnprarhment  for.  and  convictlaa 
of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  Crimea  and  mlsdcmeanora. 
O^  the  House  of  Repreaentatlves  can  prefer  charvee  of 
impeachment,  and  the  Senate  has  eiKluitve  authority  of 
trial.  Miabchavior  Is  net  one  of  the  grounds  for  impeach- 
ment. Such  conduct  may  not  Justify  trnjiearhmeut.  Tho 
Houae,  in  the  recent  Bitter  ease,  made  six  spedfie  diargea 
with  one  blanket  or  general  charge  of  mtthrhavior  baaed 
upon  the  six  spectBc  diargBS.  The  Senate  acqaittad  the 
accused  of  the  mecille  charges,  but  Impeached  him  on  the 
general  darge  of  misconduct  which  was  a  awn  breach  of 
his  contract.  In  tbe  Laotertaach  Impeachment  ease,  the  evl- 
dcsKe  certainly  Justtfled  charges  of  misbehavior:  yet,  tha 
Senate  acquitted  him  of  bribery  and  high  crtmes  and  mis- 
demeanors. His  contract  of  employment,  leuulilag  good 
behavior,  might  have  been  canceled  by  the  courts.  Thia 
question  of  good  bdnnrlor,  bdng  a  part  at  the  contract  c< 
employment,  haa  been  confused  with  matters  JostttytDg 
impeachment. 

The  contention  of  thoee  opposed  to  this  un.  If  correct, 
would  strfte  from  artkde  ni  of  the  Constitution  the  words 
"during  good  behavior"  and  thereby  destnqr  the  tenure  or 
condttion  on  wUtii  a  Federal  Judge  is  appointed.  Their 
contention  renders  those  words  vmelttm  and  makes  them  dead 
language.    No  one  can  agree  to  that. 

It  Is  further  contended  by  some  that  the  words  "duilxif 
good  behavicv"  have  never  been  considered  as  part  of  the 
contract  of  eaqdoyment,  nor  made  efPectaal  by  any  pro- 
cedure or  law;  that  the  Government  is  gtdlty  of  ladies,  and 
it  is  now  too  hite  to  use  or  take  advantage  of  them.  Ih 
other  words,  it  Is  argued  that  the  tenure  of  a  FWeral  judge 
is  for  life,  subject  only  to  hnpeadmient  for  high  crime,  and 
misdemeaBorB.  This  contention  cannot  prevail,  for  the  fail- 
ure to  bring  in  question  heretofore  breach  of  conttact  can- 
not destroy  the  prevision  for  "good  behavior.**  The  doc- 
trine of  stare  decisis  cannot  be  Invoked  In  the  construction 
of  the  Constitution.  The  court  may  overrule  its  own  ded- 
sion  in  construing  the  Constitution. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  question  of  "good  behavior^  does 
not  arise,  cannot  be  inchided.  and  was  not  intended  to  be 
included,  in  the  wonSs  treason,  bribery,  or  other  Ugh  crtmes 
and  misdemeanors.  These  worts  are  not  connected  with, 
but  are  exduslve  of.  tbt  canses  for  anpcadaaent  and  per- 
tain solely  to  the  contract  of  employment.  The  terms  "dur- 
ing good  behavior"  do  not  reach  the  dignity  of  chaiges  jus- 
tifying impeachment.  This  behavior  daoie  Is  not  m  U»e 
impeachment  article.  There  are  those  idio  would  tnumnse 
this  clause,  erase  It  from  article  m.  and  Insert  same  In  article 
n  as  a  ground  for  impeachment.    This  cannot  be  done. 

Since  article  m  fixes  the  tenure  of  the  judge  for  and  "dur- 
ing good  behavior",  that,  as  stated,  becomes  a  part  of  the 
contract  with  the  jodge  aiid.  necessarily  so.  becaase  the  Con- 
stttotANi  and  law  are  a  part  of  the  contract.  These  words 
"during  good  behavior"  being  a  part  of  the  contract*  are  jns- 
tidable  and  triable  ta  the  Federal  court,  havtaig  jurisdlettoii 
of  parties.  Just  as  any  other  breach  of  contract  may  be  tried 
In  such  a  court    Article  m,  section  2.  of  the  Constitution 
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cjMendt  to  Federal  court  jurledtctJon  to  an  casee.  In  law  and 
equltj.  artstnc  under  the  Canttitntian.  treaties,  and  laws  of 
the  United  States.  If  the  charges  against  the  Judge  involve 
an  impeachable  offense,  and  more  punishment  than  a  mere 
Judicial  cunfrtation  of  hU  oootxact  be  desired,  then  the 
Bouse  of  Representatives  must  prefer  the  charges  and  the 
Ocnste  has  exclusive  jurisdicttoo.  The  penalty  for  misbe- 
havior, or  behavior  that  is  not  good,  is  simply  a  cancelation 
of  contract  of  employment,  and  such  a  cancelation,  ipso 
facto,  separates  him  from  his  ofBoe. 

If  it  be  desired  to  remove  the  Judge  from  oflBce,  and  fur- 
thw  to  disquaUfy  him  to  hold  or  enjoy  any  other  office  of 
honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  the  Uhlted  Rates,  then  the 
House  of  Representatives  must  prefer  the  charges  under 
hnpeachmoit  article  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  Senate 
must  try  him  and  Impose  the  penalty.  The  tenure  of  the 
Judge  being  "during  good  bdiavior".  and  charges  of  misbe- 
havior being  triaUe  by  the  court,  there  appears  to  be  sound 
reason  for  any  dtlaen.  and  certainly  for  the  Government,  a 
party,  to  prefer  diarges  of  misconduct  or  misbehavior  as  a 
bteach  of  his  contract.  Any  Federal  court  with  original 
Jnrlsdlcttan  of  parties  could  try  the  issue.  This  legislation 
adds  nothing  to  the  right  already  existing  to  file  and  try 
aath  dmnges  but  merely  creates  a  procedure. 

I  prefer  a  court  organised  under  this  l^  rather  than  to 
allow  tnrtlsrTimlnstie  charges  to  be  made  against  a  Federal 
Judge  by  a  dtlaen  or  offldaL  The  charges  being  a  violation 
of  contract  of  employment  is  necessarily  dvU  and  not  criml- 
aaL  A  simple  preponderance  of  the  evidence  on  charges  of 
misbdsavlor  win  Justify  a  cancelation  of  contract  ot  empl(v- 
ment  and  consequent  removal  from  office.  An  impeachment 
proceeding  puts  into  motion  most  expensive,  ponderous,  and 
cumbersome  machinery,  and  any  verdict  rendered  by  the 
Senate  must  be  by  a  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  present  at  the  trlaL  The  charges,  as 
stated.  In  such  a  case  must  amount  to  treasim,  bribery,  or 
hi|^  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  It  seems  clear  that  there  Is 
a  plain  line  of  demarcation  between  a  charge  of  breach  of 
contract  for  misbehavior  and  a  charge  Justifying  an  im- 
peafthment  moceedlng. 

Tlie  legislstive  department  can  determine  the  qualiflca- 
ttons  of  its  members  and  remove  a  member  for  disorderly 
briiavior.  The  president  can  remove  any  ot  the  executive 
officers  for  the  same  reason.  The  court.  I  am  persuaded,  can 
remove  any  of  its  Judges  for  misbehavlOT  or  disorder^  be- 
havior on  an  issue  of  breach  of  his  contract  of  empU^ment. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  Federal 
Judge  that  contravenes  good  b^iavior  subjects  the  Judge  to 
removal  by  smtainrd  charges  Justifying  a  writ  of  scire  f adas 
or  quo  warranto  under  cnmmcm  law. 

I  have  no  hedtation  in  voting  for  this  biU  as  being  desir* 
able  and  «v>»*«tifaiHfti^^i 
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Tboagh  861  men  voU  anlnst  me  and  I  must  •tand  wlooa,  X  win 
net  b*  s  pttty  to  fta*  tn^  bertor  of  tlw  XUllroMl  Retlramsni  Aet. 
tt  is  ao%  Ug>ilsttOB  for  rmllro«d  employm.  It  to  an  htotoclc  mU- 
euk  to  tbo  groMty  railroad  cotporaUona  of  America. 


EXTENSION  OF  RElfARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  J.  O'CONNELL 

or  M OMTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  SEPRBSENTATTVES 
Jroaday.  June  21, 19S7 

Mr.  cyOQNNBIl.  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Boobs  d  Beprsssntatlves  passed  the  railroad  retirement  bffl 
Iv  a  vote  of  361  to  L  That  lone  vote  was  cast  by  me  and 
X  want  to  tsD  the  Membtts  of  the  House  that  I  am  psoud  of 
1 40  not  regret  it  m  any  way  and  I  foel  that  when 


the  railroad  employees  of  this  Nation  know  the  real  story 
behind  this  bill  that  they  will  praise  and  commend  the  fight 
that  I  am  making  today. 

A   TBACXC    BABTKK 

Fb^  of  an.  I  could  not  subscribe  to  the  tragic  barter  which 
this  bm  represents — ^thls  tragic  betrayal  of  thousands  of  rail- 
road employees  all  over  the  country — in  favor  of  the  raUroad 
carriers  of  the  United  States.  This  is  not  a  railroad  labor  biU 
or  a  railroad  employees  bill;  this  is  a  bin  in  behalf  and  in 
favor  of  the  railroad  corporations  of  America.  Everything 
contained  in  it  favors  them.  Every  one  of  the  particular  and 
important  amendments  proposed  in  this  bill  is  a  provision  in 
their  favor,  reducing  their  taxes,  reducing  their  cost  of  op- 
eration, reducing  their  expenses,  and  taking  away  in  very 
many  important  items,  which  I  will  endeavor  to  enumerate 
in  the  course  of  my  remarks,  rights  and  privileges  now  given 
to  railroad  labor  in  this  Nation  by  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1935 — an  act  still  in  force — an  act  which  has  never 
been  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  which  in  my  opinion  never  wiU. 

This  bill  is  cruel,  vicious,  and  hurtful  to  the  employees,  and 
even  though  I  am  the  only  man  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, I  do  not  intend  to  vote  for  it,  I  do  not  intend  to  do 
anything  in  its  favor,  and  I  know  that  if  it  were  possible  here 
today  to  tell  all  the  Members  of  this  Hoiise  what  the  reid 
facts  are  behind  this  bill,  that  there  would  be  many  more 
than  I  who  would  vote  against  it. 

But  I  know  when  the  employees  all  over  this  country,  who 
do  not  understand  the  legsil  verbiage  contained  in  this  bill. 
I  know  when  they  see  its  practical  application,  that  they  will 
condemn  the  day  that  saw  this  bill  passed,  and  they  will  com- 
mend and  praise  me  for  the  lone  vote  which  I  have  cast  today. 

STAMS  BT  BAILBOAO  BBmXICXMT  ACT  OF  193S 

Before  I  go  on  enumerating  the  points  to  which  I  object 
In  this  bill,  let  me  first  of  all  wholeheartedly  c(mdemn  the 
IHtJcedure  under  which  this  bill  has  been  considered.  It  has 
been  brought  out  here  under  suspension  which  provides  only 
40  minutes  debate  and  absolutely  prohibits  amendmoit  of 
any  kind — amendments  that  are  demanded  by  railroad  em- 
ployees all  over  the  country,  amendments  that  must  be  in  the 
bin  before  it  will  do  Justice  to  the  railroad  laborers  of  this 
country,  before  it  will  give  them  the  real  retirement  act  which 
now  stands  on  the  books  and  which  should  be  kept,  first  of  alL 
Let  me  say  further  that  I  am  in  favor  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1935;  that  I  am  positive  that  it  is  constltuticmal 
and  that  the  Supreme  Court  will  uphold  it  as  such.  I  say 
railroad  labor  should  not  quit  in  the  middle  of  this  fight. 
I  say  it  should  take  this  bill  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  know  that  under  the  pressure  that 
President  Roosevelt  has  placed  on  that  body  that  it  will 
declare  this  bill  constitutional  on  the  basis  of  its  recent  de- 
cision in  the  social-security  cases  and  In  all  the  other  liberal 
decisions  that  have  been  handed  down  in  the  past  few  weeks, 
after  President  Roosevelt  has  extracted  this  shotgun  liberal- 
ism from  the  Court  through  his  proposal  of  an  Increase  and 
a  reorganization  of  that  body. 

We  are  told  that  raUroad  emplosrees.  executives,  and  the 
Association  of  American  Railroads  got  together  and  decided 
upon  this  comprcMnise  which  we  have  before  us  here  today. 
This  is  no  compr(Knise,  my  friends;  the  railroad  carriers  give 
up  nothing  whatsoever,  and  the  railroad  employees  give  up 
very  many  of  the  important  parts  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1935. 

AGMXSMXKT  NOT  WOKTH  PAFEB    WEXlim   OH 

Oh,  yes;  they  tell  us  that  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads  does  agree  that  it  will  not  contest  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  law,  and  for  that  reason  the  railroad-em- 
ployees' executives  have  agreed  to  many  of  these  amendments 
that  took  away  labor's  rights  and  privileges  that  now  exist 
under  the  present  law.  The  prtHnise  of  the  Railroad  Asso- 
ciation that  they  will  not  contest  the  constitutionality  of  this 
law  does  not  mean  a  thing.  It  is  not  even  worth  the  paper 
that  it  Is  written  on,  because  both  the  railroad-labor  execo- 
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wnatsoever  wiui  tne  consumuoiuu  provision  lur  luo  im- 
peachment.   Any  violation  of  his  contract  of  employment 
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in  such  a  court.    Article  m.  section  2.  of  the  Constitution 
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tives  and  the  raUroad  management  themselves  admitted  in 
our  committee  that  despite  this  agreement  this  bill  may  be 
atta^k*^  by  the  small  railroads  of  this  Nation,  may  be  at- 
tacked by  each  and  every  individual  stockholder  of  all  the 
railroads  of  this  Nation,  and  may  be  attacked  by  each  and 
every  one  of  the  individual  employees  of  the  railroads  of  this 
Nation;  so  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  railroad  labor  has  given 
up  fair  and  equitable  provisions  which  Uwy  should  have  on 
a  promise  that  is  not  even  worth  the  paper  that  it  is  written 
on,  or  the  ink  that  was  taken  to  write  it. 

cabbubs'  kli..  mot  watrtorwa' 
Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  consider  the  most  objectional 
features  of  this  so-called  compromise  bin  before  us  today. 
First  of  aU  let  me  tell  you  (he  reason  why  the  carriers  prefer 
it  and  all  those  reactionary  Members  of  the  House  who 
usually  support  them  voted  for  it  today,  when  in  years  and 
years  gone  by  they  have  fought  ttiis  legislation  with  every- 
thing in  their  power.   First  of  aU  the  carriers  will  have  a  re- 
turn to  them  of  the  10  months'  tax  for  1936  amounting  to 
nearly  $50,000,000.    Secondly,  the  saving  to  them  on  the 
2% -percent  tax  over  the  amoimt  it  would  have  cost  them 
under  the  3% -percent  toX  in  the  1935  act  is  nearly  $18.- 
000.000.    The  saving  to  them  on  their  gratuity  pensions  by 
putting  them  on  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  rolls  is  nearly 
$20,000,000  annually,  a  total  of  all  savings  amounting  to 
more  than  $80,000,000.   Above  aU  this  there  has  been  saddled 
nearly  $19,000,000  of  the  cost  of  the  gratuity  pensions  for- 
merly carried  by  the  railroads,  on  the  railroad  employees 
under  this  act.    These  esthnates  have  been  made  by  the 
Standard  Statistics,  inc.,  so  the  new  plan  wiU  cost  the  rail- 
roads only  about  $45,000,000  annuaUy  for  the  ffrst  S  years, 
and  the  estimate  as  made  bf  this  company  that  this  is  about 
$18,000,000  less  than  the  railroads  would  have  to  pay  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  now  on  the  Federal  Statutes 
and  only  a  litOe  more  than  $5,000,000  In  excess  of  the  amount 
paid  in  private  pension  funds  or  gratuity  pensions  carried 
voluntarily  by  the  carriers. 

These  figures  are  an  based  on  the  1936  pay  ron  of  class  1 
railroads.  Tb  more  fuUy  Ulustrate  the  tremendous  effect 
of  these  savings,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  alone  would  save 
approximately  $104A4jOOO  per  azmum  under  this  bin  as  com- 
pared with  the  1935  act.  This  amount  is  equal  to  20.4  per- 
cent of  its  fixed  charges  for  the  year  lt36.  I  say  that  to  add 
the  burden  of  paying  one-half  of  the  gratuity  pensions  now 
paid  by  the  railroads  on  the  employees  Is  absolutely  stup&d 
and  indefensible,  is  absolutely  a  crime  sgainst  the  railroad 
employees  of  this  Nation,  and  I,  for  one.  do  not  intend  to 
vote  for  tt.  Yes.  my  friends,  the  carriers  are  for  this  hOl. 
because  it  Is  their  bill,  not  labor's  biU. 


Now  let  us  proceed  to  see  what  labor  has  lost  in  this  biU 
that  was  provided  for  thcsn  under  the  RaUroad  Retirement 
Act  of  1935. 

Although  it  has  been  vigorously  denied  on  this  floor  by  my 
wonderful  friend,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  WiTHSOw],  and  by  my  very  able,  very  eOdent, 
very  sincere,  and  hard-working  cofieague  from  Ohio  CMr. 
Ciosssr].  the  author  of  this  legislation,  who  deserves  the 
praise  and  commendation  of  the  railroad  employees  of  this 
country  for  the  wonderful  work  which  he  has  done  on  their 
retirement  legislation;  that  who  I  know  today  feels  very 
de^  down  in  his  heart  much  the  same  way  that  I  do  about 
tUs  bill,  that  a  secret  agreement  exists  between  the  railroad 
executives,  between  railroad  labor  and  the  railroads  them- 
selves with  respect  to  the  passage  of  other  legislation  bene- 
ficial to  raUroad  labor  in  this  country.  I  have  particular 
reference  to  ttie  train-ttaie-limit  btO  and  to  the  train- 
dtspatdiers*  biU.  It  has  ben  rumored  about  that  an  agree- 
ment has  been  made  whereby  the  train-line-limit  biU  and  the 
train-dispatchers'  bUl  have  been  sidetradced  for  the  agree- 
ment made  on  this  railroad  retirement  WU. 

I  know  that  it  has  been  denied,  but  I  have  always  fdt 
that  wherever  there  is  smoke  there  is  fire:  and  I  for  one  do 


not  want  to  be  a  party  to  any  agreement  that  will  do  away 
with  soeh  benefldai  legislation  as  a  tcain-line-hmit  taiU  or  a 
train*<Uspatchexs'  taUl.  whieh  are  absohHely  neeessary  to  tte 
safety  of  the  employees  and  the  travding  pUbbc  of  the  raU- 
roads  of  this  country  today.  I  have  noted  with  interest  that 
the  train-dispatchers'  bUl  was  taken  from  the  calendar  in 
the  United  States  Senate.  I  have  nottoed  with  interest  that 
the  train-line-limit  bUl  has  not  been  taken  up  for  oonsklera- 
ticn  in  the  United  States  Senate;  and  It  seems  to  bs  that 
althmi^  there  has  been  vigorous  denial,  if  there  is  not  Art 
there  certainly  is  smoke,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  be  a  party  to 
such  adeaL 

HO  rmiOB  sntTxaB  io  tmraMMssoM  Ticmcs 

Now  let  us  proceed  to  see  what  the  railroad  employee  havo 
given  away  in  this  biU  which  was  provided  for  thiem  in  the 
RiOlroad  RetiremeiU  Act  et  1935  Let  us  see  what  a  sacrtfloo 
they  have  made  to  the  coercion  U  the  railroads  supposedly  to 
prevent  them  from  contesting  the  c(»istitutionality  of  an  act 
that  I  know  is  constitutional.  Let  us  see  what  a  hard  bar- 
gain the  railroads  have  driven— an  to  their  own  advantage 
and  ftgairaA  the  employee  of  this  Nation. 

This  bin  here  before  us  deprives  every  person  who  was 
reemfrioyed  after  August  29,  1985.  of  any  credit  for  service 
prior  to  that  date  in  computing  the  amount  of  his  annuity, 
imless  he  was  in  service  on  that  particular  day.  This  pro- 
vision is  sure  to  affect  a  large  part  of  those  who  may  be 
reemxrioyed  and  more  than  500.000  employees  since  that 
date  thrown  out  of  the  service  mainly  because  of  the  de- 
preasion.  It  particularly  affects  very  large  groups  in  main- 
tenance of  way  and  the  lower-paid  services.  In  my  opinion, 
this  is  a  great  injustice  to  many  men.  tens  of  thowssnrts  of 
these  men,  some  of  whom  are  ready  to  come  back  into  the 
service,  a  large  number  of  others  wiU  necessarily  be  reem- 
ployed. 

It  is  agreed  that  more  than  half  a  minion  men  now  living 
were  dropped  from  the  service  in  1929.  azui  as  business  re- 
covers and  these  men  are  brought  back  into  employments 
everyone  who  falls  to  show  service  on  August  29.  1935.  wiU 
suffer  an  unjust  reduction  of  his  armuity  and  probably  will 
be  deprived  of  his  service  prior  to  that  date.  I  say  that  it  is 
absolutely  wrong  to  deny  these  men  the  benefits  of  their 
prior  service.  The  effect  that  it  is  going  to  have  is  that  the 
xaUroads  taking  these  men  back  to  work  wiU  hava  to  keep 
them  on  as  old  men  because  the  armuity  they  wiU  get  from 
the  service  from  now  on  wiU  be  too  smaU  for  them  to  retire 
on.  This  also  most  sfrimis^y  affects  the  benefits  which  an 
supposed  to  oome  from  a  retirement  system. 
waaunwm  vat  vok  owm  bsamutt 

Secondly,  this  bin  reduces  the  animlcy  on  retiremont  at 
age  ts.  or  even  at  age  60  for  any  annuity  paymeoU  on 
account  of  disability.  This  hits  the  onf  ortunate  dtarfded 
employees,  least  able  to  bear  it.    This  bm  requires  that  for 


any  annuity  paid  to  an  employee  tat  total  or  permanent 
dtabiltty  that  he  mnst  expect  a  reduced  aniuiity  wifV.twit 
to  compensate  for  the  anzmity  already  paid  him  during  his 
disafaility.  tbovby  making  him  pay  for  his  own  dtiatainty, 
which  I  say  Is  a  ertaie  that  stinks  to  hi|^  heaven. 

This  bm  removes  section  2  of  the  present  law  reducing 
the  aimuity  by  one-fifteenth  for  eadi  year  the  employoo 
continues  in  service  after  age  70.  or  during  any  year  after 
65  without  filing  a  written  agreement  as  required  by  that 
sectioTL  Tlie  effect  of  the  provisions  in  the  present  law  li 
to  oKourage  the  older  emjdoyees  to  retire  thus  maktaig  way 
for  promotion  and  new  positions  for  the  younger  men. 

The  effect  of  this  bm  now  before  us  is  to  encourage  the 
older  employees  to  continue  In  old  age  while  able  to  get 
more  in  wages  than  hi  armuity.  Tills  to  opposed  to  the 
entire  vfiocivUe  of  the  armuity  system.  The  Intent  and 
spirit  of  any  old-age  pensicm  system  or  any  retirement  sys- 
tem ought  to  be  to  create  new  Jobs  and  provide  opportunity 
for  prt»noti<«  of  the  younger  men.  Thto  to  the  same  provl* 
fiion  wblcfa  was  iHir'^— **  by  the  distingutohed  gentlemoB 
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tUt.  ICttXDi],  and  which  be  objected  to 
I  am  Sony  that  It  la  Impossible  to  amend 
this  bm  today.  I  am  sony  that  we  cannot  provide  this  fea- 
ture which  woold  bring  about  comptUsory  retlranent  of  the 
cider  men  and  give  jobs  and  promotions  to  the  younger  men 
In  the  serylce. 


to  UMMT 

One  of  the  biggest  failings  of  this  un.  and  one  of  the 
things  which  I  think  Is  very  stupid,  one  of  the  things  wtddx 
1  bettere  this  Congress  should  not  agree  to.  Is  that  this  bin 
makes  no  provlslan  for  men  of  the  same  age  retired  on 
gratntty-penston  raflioads  without  any  pension.  This  bill 
makes  no  provision  for  men  of  the  same  age  who  have  aH 
been  xaCtred  on  other  raOroada  which  have  no  gratuity  pen- 
sloa  systems.  These  taachide  some  of  the  larger  railroads. 
such  as  the  Southern,  the  llUwaukee.  which  runs  throui^ 
my  State,  and  other  systems.  These  (dd  men.  after  having 
given  their  life  to  the  railroad  service,  now  have  only  a  very 
few  years  to  live,  and  they  are  surely  entitled  to  the  same 
eonrideratlan  as  to  annuity  payments  that  those  men  are 
who  now  receive  gratuity  pensions  from  some  of  the  rail- 
roads and  vrtM>  are  taken  over  under  the  bill  now  before  us. 

This  Is  an  absolute  Injustice  to  these  men.  It  is  a  dlscrlml- 
natioD  that  should  not  be  countenanced  whatsoever. 

The  act  of  1934.  as  well  as  the  present  law,  c<mtemidated 
ttiat  these  old  men.  who  were  either  on  gratuity  pensicms  or 
on  railroads  that  had  no  such  pensloos,  but  had  given  like 
swioe,  ought  to  be  taketi  care  of.  These  old  men  have  aU 
these  hopes  and  all  these  expectations  of  being  able  to  live  in 
the  sunset  of  their  lives  as  American  dtiaens  ought  to  be 
abietolive. 

These  men  are  hoping  for  it.  These  men  are  expecting  it. 
and.  by  the  eternal.  I  think  we  ought  to  give  it  to  them. 

There  is  another  objection  that  comes  to  my  mind  most 
poignantly.  That  objection  was  raised  many  many  times  in 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  It 
has  been  raised  here  in  the  debate  today.  I  have  heard 
aaany  of  the  Members  ask  if  men  who  were  retired  from 
imHroad  service  because  of  disability  or  because  of  partici- 
patlOD  in  a  strike  before  August  29.  1935.  who  had  20.  22. 
H,  M.  28.  or  even  29  years'  service  prior  to  that  date,  would 
under  the  terms  of  this  act  fiivarlably  the  cnid 
has  been  "na" 

One  of  the  finest  friends  I  have  tn  the  State  of  Montana 
li  a  nan  by  the  name  of  Billy  Powers,  who  lost  a  leg  in  em- 
ployment with  the  Qreat  Northern  Railroad  prior  to  August 
29.  1935;  yet  who  had  more  than  20  years^  service  with 
thai  laflroail  and  he.  today,  is  prohfiiited  by  the  tenns  of 
ttiis  aefe  tnm  getting  any  annuity  for  the  many  years  of 
aervke  that  he  gava  to  that  great  corporation.  There  are 
thnnsanrts  of  BiUy  Fofwers  throuihoat  the  Nation  today  that 
an  asking  for  an  amendment  that  would  permit  them  to 
partlrtpato  In  the  benefits  of  this  act— hut  it  cannot  be  done 
Harthem    nothing  can  be  dcme  to  hrtp  them. 

Theta  are  hundreds  of  men,  I  know,  around  this  Nation 
who  were  dJsmiswwd  by  railroads  because  of  their  partidpa- 
tlon  in  strikes  in  an  endeavor  to  secure  better  conditions 
for  the  railroad  employees  of  this  country,  who  had  more 
than  20.  or  more  than  25,  and  even  29  years'  service  prior 
to  August  29.  1935,  and  yet  they  cannot  come  under  the 
tdrms  of  this  act.  I  say  it  is  a  shame;  I  say  it  is  an  in- 
justice; I  say  it  is  an  unfair  discrimination,  and  somettiing 
ought  to  be  done  about  it;  and  I  condemn  the  procedure 
which  forbids  us  to  do  it  by  amendment  on  the  floor  here 
today.  

I  could  go  on  and  talk  for  a  long  time  about  many  of  the 
injustices  in  this  act  I  could  go  on  and  tell  you  what  a 
pofact  zaibroad  carriers*  bin  this  act  is.  I  could  teU  you 
what  a  tragic  barter  it  is.  I  could  teU  you  how  the  raU- 
road  employees  have  been  sold  down  the  river;  but  I  have 
not  the  time,  and  the  rules  of  this  House  wHI  not  permit 

I  know  I  am  atone.  I  know  my  vote  )s  the  only  one  that 
Is  to  ba  eaat  against  this  bill;  but  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
It  thai  is  so.  I  am  not  gotakg  to  he  listed  as  one  of  those 


who  voted  for  this  historic  sell-out;  who  voted  to  sell  the 
railroad  emplojrees  of  this  country  down  the  river  in  behalf 
of  the  great,  rich,  wealthy  railroad  corporations  of  America. 
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Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcors,  I  include  the  following: 

This  statement  wlU  express  only  my  own  opinions.  I  do  not 
make  it  as  tbe  representative  of  any  other  person  or  group  of  per- 
sons.  But.  because  I  was  one  of  those  deeply  conc^ned  with  the 
drafting  and  administration  of  the  Ballway  Labor  Act  and  the 
National  Industrial  Becovery  Act,  and  because  as  a  lawyer  In  prl> 
vate  practice  and  in  public  service  I  have  had  an  exceptionally 
long  and  Intensive  experience  In  the  adjustment  of  labor  relations, 
I  hapt  that  my  suggestions  may  have  some  constructive  value. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Black-Connery  bill  ia,  I  assume,  to 
eliminate  starvatian  wages,  intolerable  hours  of  work,  and  ixiju- 
rious  chUd  labor,  in  all  employments  subject  to  Federal  regula- 
tion. 

A  large  part  of  this  bm  has  been  very  shrewdly  drafted  to  ac- 
complish these  objectives,  with  which  I  am  thorcTighiy  In  sym- 
pathy and  which  are  widely  supported  by  public  opinion.  Par 
thu  very  reason  I  believe  that  this  major  effort  ought  not  to  be 
weakened  by  tmdertaklng  at  the  same  time  to  achieve  other  objec- 
tives which  rrtmmanti  much  less  general  support,  which  are  much 
more  difficult  to  achieve,  and  some  of  which,  although  theo- 
retically beneficent,  may  prove  to  be  in  fact  undesirable. 

Therefore,  wtille  strongly  supporting  much  of  the  pending  bUl. 
Z  would  urge  the  revision  or  exclusion  of  certain  provisions,  which 
In  my  opinion  will  weaken  and  seriously  impair  the  effectlvene—  of 
the  legislation. 

Before  «na>»iiM«T^g  the  bill  in  detaU,  let  me  point  out  that  the 
N.  B.  A.  furnished  to  Congress  and  the  Nation  a  very  forceful 
example  of  the  danger  of  overloading  an  administrative  body  with 
too  many  tasks  of  great  complexity  and  vesting  in  it  too  much 
discretion  in  their  performance.  The  Inevitable  result  was  an 
Increasing  preesure  tram  many  sides  to  do  the  impossible  and  an 
increasing  resistance  from  many  sides  to  regulations  wtaidk 
lacked  the  essential  support  ot  well-informed  puldlo  approvaL 
Tlie  N.  B.  A.  was  squeegeed  to  death  between  theae  counter  forces 
which  were  devel<q;ied  by  the  law  of  Its  creation. 

To  avoid  a  repetition  of  such  a  tragedy  In  a  law  havlhg  many 
similar  objectives,  it  Is  necessary,  first,  to  limit  legal  requirements 
to  thoae  which  are  assured  of  general  public  support,  and.  second, 
to  write  those  legal  requirements  dearty  into  the  statute.  The 
lawmakers  should  not  atteny>t  to  transfer  their  peiacmal  responsi- 
biUty  by  simply  declaring  a  pubUe  policy  and  then  directing  ad- 
mlnlstrmtors  to  enforce  It  by  such  methods  and  through  regula- 
tions of  such  a  character  and  extent  as  they  may  think  wise. 

Hie  grant  of  too  much  discretionary  power  will  embarrass  the 
board,  not  only  because  of  legal  questions  as  to  the  extent  and 
validity  of  such  delegations  of  legislative  power,  but  evm  more 
because  of  a  continuing  pressure  rqxm  the  board  to  extend  its 
authority  and  to  use  its  broad  powws  for  the  correction  of  such 
a  multitude  of  evils  that  careful  cautious  progress  In  a  field  of 
political  ^perlmentatlon  wlU  be  made  practically  Impossible. 

The  board  will  be  not  only  overwhelmed  with  work  but  also 
discredited  by  its  inability  to  meet  the  demands  of  many  seeking 
aid  which  it  cannot  render,  and  by  the  (^position  of  those  upon 
whom  it  WlU  Impose  requirements  of  doubtful  legislative  sanction. 
The  uniiappy  experience  of  the  N.  B.  A.  indicates  clearly  the  wis- 
dom of  giving  to  an  admlnlstoative  board  the  protections  of  a  clear 
mandate  to  perform  a  practical  task  within  a  definitely  limited 
jurisdiction. 

In  applying  these  principles  to  the  pending  bUl  time  win  be 
saved  by  ronslrtwing  primarUy  the  labor  standards  which  are  es- 
tabUshed  in  broad  terms  and  will  be  definitely  fixed  by  the  de- 
cisions of  the  board.  The  problems  and  methods  of  enforcement 
all  depend  on  the  initial  determination  of  what  standards  should 
be  established,  on  the  assimiptlon  that  they  are  generally  accepted 
M  desirable  and  that,  as  a  practical  matter,  they  can  be  enforced. 

ranCABT  BTAMSABD8 

Tbm  bm  first  seeks  to  outlaw  oppressive  wages  and  hours  of 
work.  But,  even  if  a  definite  tnintmiiTn  wage  and  a  definite  maxi- 
mum workweek  are  written  into  the  comipleted  bm.  the  board 
Is  glvm  such  a  broad  power  to  vary  theae  standards  iqnrard  or 
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downward,  as  to  an  employees  or  classes  of  employees,  that  the 
bm  might  Just  as  well  simply  give  to  the  board  the  powo-  to  fix  a 
tpinimnm  hourly  wage  and  a  maximum  workweek.  Unfortunately 
the  bUl  provides  no  clear  and  adequate  limitations  cr  standards 
for  the  exercise  of  such  a  large  administrative  discretion. 

To  strengthen  th^e  provisions  I  would  suggest  that  the  bm 
declare  an  amount,  such  as  40  cents  per  hotir,  as  prima  facie  a 
reasonable  minimum-wage  standard,  and  then  authorize  the 
board  to  increase  or  to  reduce  such  standard  for  specific  employ- 
ments to  an  extent  not  exceeding  such  an  amount  as  10  cents  per 
hour,  but  only  after  a  flndiag  that  such  a  variation  Is  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  poUcy  defined  In  the  act.  In  declaring  this  legis- 
lative policy  the  bm  should  set  forth  a  definite  list  of  factors  to 
be  considered  in  fixing  a  minimum-wage  standard,  such,  tea  ex- 
ample, as  the  cost  of  living,  the  reasonable  value  of  services  ren- 
dered and  companble  payments  under  fair  competitive  conditions. 

In  like  manner  the  bm  might  declare  a  number,  such  as  40 
hours  per  week,  to  be  prima  facie  a  reasonable  workweek  stand- 
ard and  then  authorize  tha  board  to  increase  or  to  reduce  the 
number  of  hours  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  such  a  nui/iber  as 
8  hovirs  per  week,  but  only  after  a  finding  that  such  a  variation 
is  necessary  to  effectuate  the  ptrficy  of  the  act.  The  bm  should 
then  set  forth  the  factors  to  be  considered  in  fixing  a  reasonable 
wcvkweek.  such  as  the  effect  of  hours  of  work  on  health  and  effi- 
ciency, comparable  hours  under  fair  competitive  conditions,  and  the 
ntimber  ot  persons  available  for  employment. 

AnothOT  primary  standard  estabUshed  in  the  bm  is  that  of 
oDDressive  chUd  labor,  which  is.  in  part,  clearly  defined.  T^e 
is  however,  a  power  of  further  definition  given  to  the  Chief  of 
the  ChUdren's  Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  whereas  it 
would  seem  that  such  a  definition  at  hasardous  and  detrimental 
occupations  for  children  bcjtween  the  ages  of  18  and  18  years 
should  be  made  by  the  board  itself  after  a  hearing  in  which  the 
findings  of  tlie  Department  of  Labor  might  be  taken  as  prima  facie 
eoi  tect. 

■BOOMMXT    BTAMIMBni 

The  bm  next  proceeds  to  provide  for  the  fixing  of  4k  minimum 
fair  wage  and  a  maximtmi  reasonable  workweek.  In  this  effort 
it  seems  to  me  that  a  policy  of  most  dubious  wisdom  Is  projected, 
and  that  an  Intolerable  and  undesirable  administrative  burden 
is  laid  upon  the  board.  If,  imder  the  proposed  law,  cq^presslve 
labor  conditions  can  be  outlawed,  so  that  an  oppressive  wage,  an 
expressive  workweek,  and  appresaive  child  labor  can  be  eliminated. 
tTmat  advance  wm  be  made  in  the  improvement  of  industrial 
conditions:  and  one  which  wiU  require  the  full  energies  of  the 
proposed  board  and  call  for  the  strong  backing  of  public  opinion. 

The  esUbllshment  of  the  standards  of  oppressive  labor  condi- 
tions and  their  enforcement  wm  be  in  Itself  a  very  large  under- 
taking. If  this  is  successful,  there  wm  be  a  sound  basis  esUb- 
Ushed  for  any  further  advance  in  this  field,  which  may  then 
appear  to  be  desirable  and  practical.  But  if  the  additional  heavy 
burden  of  trying  to  establish  reasonable  wages  and  hours  is  to 
be  Imposed  upon  this  board,  gxiided  only  by  dlflkcult  and  ^gue 
legislative  standards,  it  Is  certain  that  from  the  start  the  board 
wm  be  overwhelmed  with  the  prodigious  task  of  esUblishlng 
"reasonable"  standards  and  that  Its  work  wm  be  subjected  to  in- 
creasing discredit  because  of  the  practical  imposslbmty  <rf  policing 
and  enforcing  such  requirements. 

Let  me  recaU  that  a  slmUar  effort  was  a  major  cause  of  dis- 
crediting the  heroic  efforts  of  the  N.  B.  A.  to  eradicate  unfair 
labor  competition.  We  found  It  difllcult  enough  to  eliminate  In- 
defensible wages  and  hours— wages  that  did  not  provide  sub- 
sistence, hours  that  impaired  health  and  assured  Inefficlencyr 
Tet  In  this  effort  we  had  the  suj^iXMrt  of  a  prevailing  public  opin- 
ion of  all  organized  labor,  and  of  a  majority  of  employen.  But 
when  we  were  pressed  to  go  beyond  the  prevention  of  admittedly 
evU  conditions  and  to  establish  good  at  reasonable  conditions,  we 
foimd  that  controvwsies  mulUpUed.  support  dwindled,  and  the 
enforcement  of  standards  that  had  to  be  compulsortly  and  arbi- 
trarily established  became  impossible  without  the  aid  of  powerful 
labor  (Hganlsation. 

As  the  result  of  this  Intensive  eqperlenoe  I  became  convinced 
that  only  through  collective  bargaining  and  standardisatioix  at  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment  through  adequate  labor  or- 
ganisation would  it  be  possible  to  establish  reasonable  wages  and 
hours  of  work  so  generally  as  to  eUmlnate  unfair  labor  eompetl- 
tion  in  a  competitive  industrial  syston.  Clearly  the  Government. 
Sifwiming  its  legal  authority,  can  outlaw  intolerable  and  oppres- 
sive labor  conditions.  Such  conditions  can  be  defined  with  rea- 
sonable accuracy,  and  their  elimination  wm  be  supported  by  public 
(minion.  The  field  of  competition  is  thereby  somewhat  restricted, 
just  as  It  Is  restricted  bj'  laws  against  fraud  and  duress.  But 
when  we  undertake  by  law  to  fix  and  enforce  reasonable  wages,  we 
must  assume  a  reqx>P»lblllty  also  for  fixing  dlrecUy  or  Indirectly 
reasonable  prices. 

Now,  It  may  be  that  to  mfl"**<"  a  fair  competition  In  modem 
Industry  and  trade,  and  to  protect  employers  and  workeiB  against 
unfair  labor  competition,  cur  Government  will  be  forced  eventually 
into  exerting  further  contiols  over  wages  and  prices.  But  when  we 
do  go  beyond  the  prevention  of  what  is  clearly  wrong,  into  the 
establishment  of  what  we  think  would  be  right,  we  wm  assume 
responslbmty  not  simply  for  the  fairness  of  competition  but  for 
the  fairness  of  the  resiilts.  That  means  not  merely  regulating 
oompetltkm  but  eliminating  coo^wtltlon  as  the  regulator  of  wages 
fw  the  worker  and  prices  for  the  consumer.    

The  political  economic  l»ues  of  the  modem  wcrid  are  too  oomplwx 
to  jusUfy  any  arrogance  of  (pinion,  but  on*  can  always  maka  a 


choice  between  responsive  law.  irttereby  legal  rt^to  and  oWlgationB 
are  rewritten  under  the  pressure  of  changing  social  and  economic 
condltloDs  and  dogmatic  law,  whereby  we  se^  to  change  sodal  and 
economic  condiUons  by  writing  new  legal  rlghta  and  obUgattona. 
Beeponslve  lawmaking  U  evident  today  in  Xh»  assorlatert  efforU  oC 
the  Government  to  eliminate  oppressive  labor  conditions  and  to 
support  the  use  of  collective  bargabilnc  to  wtablish  hlgbv  labor 
standards.  We  have  not  yet  had  sufficient  axpartonoe  in  the  effec- 
Uveneas  of  these  efforts  to  know  whether  they  wm  enable  us  to 
adjust  oonfilcts  of  interest  in  an  industrial  civlHaatlon  by  demo* 
cratlc  processes.  But  we  have  ample  evidence  from  the  experiences 
of  other  nations,  that.  If  such  evolutionary,  demociatlc  methods  do 
not  succeed  and  we  empower  the  Government  to  fix  wages  and 
hours  of  work,  and  tber^y  necessarily  to  fix  prloea,  we  shall  find 
that  democratic  government  Is  an  Inefficient  instrument  for  tbm 
nii^ng  and  enforcement  of  dogmatic  lawa. 

Before  moving  in  this  direction  it  seems  to  me  that  we  ibould.  at 
least,  attempt  further  efforts  at  a  more  democratic  solutkm.  TO 
meet  the  need  for  a  fairer  labor  competition  we  can  undertake  by 
volTUitary  agreements  between  representative  employers  and  em- 
ployees in  any  trade  or  indtistry  to  establish  fair  IsJaor  standards 
for  all  employed. 

If ,  as  we  learned  often  In  the  M.  R.  A.,  a  anall  minority  of  em- 
ployers are  able  to  l»eak  down  such  standards  by  unfair  com- 
petition, we  can  undertake  to  outlaw  such  competition  and  seek 
to  enforce — ^not  wage  and  hour  rules  more  or  leas  artatrarlly  fixed 
by  Government,  but  those  standards  of  fair  competitioo  which 
have  been  determined  by  the  agreement  of  those  most  concerned 
and  proved  by  experience  to  be  practical. 

If  it  is  here  objected  that  I  am  proposing  a  revival  of  the 
N.  R.  A.,  let  me  offer  two  answers: 

First.  The  N.  B.  A.  accomplished  a  great  deal  of  good;  and  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  thoae  «rocs  In  law 
mak«ng  and  administration  as  to  which  we  are  all  well  informed. 

8econd.  Tbe  provisions  of  the  present  bm  which  I  have  crltl- 
daed  offer,  and  Indeed  Invite,  a  repetition  of  praettcally  all  the 
errors  of  the  N.  B.  A.  in  the  matter  of  fixing  and  enforcing  reason- 
able wages  and  hours  without  providing  some  of  the  safeguards 
which  were  provided  for  the  administration  of  the  N.  R.  A.  If 
we  have  learned  so  little  from  the  N.  B.  A.  that  we  are  ready  to 
authorise  a  repetition  of  lU  demonstrated  errors,  how  can  w* 
expect  that  another  eff(Ht  in  the  same  direction  wm  sncoeed? 

It  might  divert  attention  from  the  main  issue  to  peootod  at 
this  time  with  detailed  stiggestlons  for  the  further  Improvement 
at  this  bm.  The  voices  to  whii^  I  have  referred,  in  the  way  of 
indefinite  standwrrtr.  uncontrolled  discretion,  undesirable  extent 
of  authority,  and  resulting  dlfllcultles  of  enforcement  can  be 
easily  identified  and  eradicated  by  anyone  who  may  agree  with 
my  fundamental  criticism.  But.  in  conrhislnn.  let  me  a^dn  maka 
It  clear  that  it  is  just  because  tbe  primary  purposss  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  bm  seem  to  me  so  absolutely  sound  and  desirable, 
ttiat  I  do  most  earnestly  urge  that  this  legislation  should  be 
devoted  solely  to  their  aooonqdishmsnt. 

It  Is  not  necessary  in  this  bm  to  deal  with  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices which  lie  within  the  field  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  It  ia  not  necessary  in  this  bm  to  deal  with  reasonable 
wages  and  hours  which  should  be  the  product  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. If  we  desire  now  to  prevwit  wage-cutting  amployets  from 
breaking  down  an  estabUshed.  reasonable  level  of  wages,  we  should 
enact  legislation  specially  and  appropriately  designed  to  outlaw 
such  unfair  competition.  This  bm  is  neither  i^ypropriate  nor 
adequate  for  tliat  purpoae. 

But  if  we  have  now  reached  the  time  when  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  Is  ready  and  able,  without  fear  of  judicial  restraint,  to  go 
forward  to  eliminate  oppressive  wagea.  expressive  hours,  and  op- 
pressive child  labor  from  all  employments  subject  to  Federal 
contivd.  then.  In  the  nazne  of  humanity,  let  us  do  that  job.  let  ua 
do  it  pron^ttly  and  effectively,  unhampered  by  the  burden  of  try- 
ing to  do  several  well-nigh  impossible  jobs  at  tbe  same  tbas  by  tho 
same  board. 

Bemhard  Bfartin  Jacobsen 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  OTHA  D.  WEARIN 

OP  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Maj/  2$,  1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  aervlos  of  the  late 
Bbuthabd  liABtiir  JaooMBT,  of  Iowa 

Mr.  WEARIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  this  bumble  tribute  to 
a  great  lowan  who  has  gone  from  among  ns,  Hon.  Bbbhakb 
MAamv  JAcoBsnr,  ot  CllxUxm,  t^u  has  aenred  his  country 
and  his  district  well  In  Washington  for  6  yean,  having  been 
choeen  by  his  constituents  upon  three  oonsecuttfo  occasions 
for  the  hl|^  offloe  of  Represmtatlve  tai  CoogreiB. 

Ltf e  Is  a  fleetliig  thing  at  best,  and  especially  ao  when  It  Is 
crowded  into  the  span  of  threeeooce  yean  and  ten,  or  a  tttU* 
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fanners  who  were  tenants  for  each  county  In  the  Second 
Congressional  District.    These  figures  were  taken  from  the 


People  who  crttidae  our  rrtlef  expenditures  and  tho  eort  of 
talnii^  W.  P.  A.  should  cooperate  in  the  fuUest  to  return 
people  to  private  work.    We  must  all  agree  that  thU  Is  the  only 
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mare.  When  tt  ends  Its  earthly  reign,  as  It  always  does,  and 
ire  are  faced  with  the  sadness  of  those  who  have  been  held 
dear  to  its  throbbing  heart  In  love  and  friendship  we  are  the 
mon  impreflBed  1^  Its  grandeur  If  its  brevity  has  been  accen- 
tuated by  achievement.  When  the  possessor  of  that  life 
adopts  a  new  country  for  his  own,  there  to  rise  by  virtue  of 
his  success  bi  his  chosen  field  to  a  position  of  power  and 
Influence  that  apreads  from  the  scene  of  his  labors  to  the 
Capital  of  his  adopted  nation,  then  the  crown  of  his  glory  has 
added  brilliance  and  renown. 

As  I  recall  my  beautiful  friendship  with  the  dean  of  the 
Kma  Democratic  delegation  in  Congress,  shared  by  every 
other  Member  from  the  State,  irrespective  of  party  afBliation, 
I  seem  to  see  a  small,  energetic  Immigrant  boy  gathering  into 
his  arms  the  burdens  of  life's  labors  that  included  the  support 
of  his  elderly  father  and  mother  of  modest  means  as  weU  as 
his  immediate  household  when  the  time  came  for  him  to 
estaUldi  his  own  home.  The  years  flew  by  with  their  long 
hours  of  labor.  I  seem  to  see  him  trudging  home  at  night 
from  turning  lathe  and  brick  kiln,  from  clerkships  and  the 
many  humble  tasks  within  that  field  until  by  sdways  traveling 
the  second  undemanded  mile  for  his  employers  he  came  at  last 
to  a  business  of  his  own. 

And  now  I  seem  to  experience  the  exaltation  of  success 
that  must  have  crept  into  the  heart  of  that  humUe  immi- 
grant lad  as  he  watched  the  influence  of  the  business  he  had 
built  reach  out  into  the  ^nan^iii  and  political  institutions 
of  his  community.  It  is  not  difllcult  to  imagine  the  satis- 
faction that  must  have  come  to  him  when  he  attended  the 
first  mf*««^g  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  City  National 
Bank,  of  Clinton,  and  likewise  at  the  conclusion  of  his  first 
day  as  postmaster  of  his  home  town.  In  ii^iich  positicm  he 
served  by  appointment  of  President  Wilson  from  1914  until 
1923. 

And  not  the  least  of  the  success  of  this  immigrant  boy 
who  had  become  such  a  staunch  American  and  who  many 
of  OS  hufed  to  speak  of  endrartngly  as  ''Bennie"  was  the 
family  be  loved  so  faithfully.  Thrcnudtioiit  the  loiv  life  of 
service  we  can  see  the  everguiding  hand  of  a  wife  who  was 
as  beautiful  in  adversity  and  sacrifice  as  she  was  in  affluence 
and  trinmi^  It  was  unquestlonab^  the  infiuence  ctf  that 
fireside,  coupled  with  Judgment  and  a  delightfully  persistent 
sense  of  wit  and  humor,  that  led  the  humble  lad  of  whom  I 
«peak  along  his  hii^way  to  achievement 

When  many  xotoi  his  years  would  have  been  thinking  of 
retirement  this  merchant  and  public-spirited  citizen  of 
Clinton  came  from  the  portals  of  home  and  workshop  in 
answer  to  the  summons  of  his  piers  to  assume  the  duties  of 
a  Member  of  the  United  States  Congress.  In  Washingt(m 
iM  xoee  to  a  high-ranking  positiop  on  the  powerful  and  im- 
portant committee  on  Apiwopriatlons.  but  what  was  more 
Hum  that,  he  wcm  the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  asso- 
datea. 

It  was  his  honesty  In  Une  of  duty,  his  anxiety  to  be  of  serv- 
ice to  thoee  be  lepicamted.  his  Judgment  of  public  questions. 
mxA  his  personal  friendship  with  the  leaders  of  the  National 
Qovemmait,  beginning  with  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  in 
irtiieh  he  served,  and  coming  all  the  way  down  the  line  to  the 
neweet  Mcn^ber,  that  made  of  htan  an  Influential  Representa- 
tive who  could  accompUah  things  worth  while. 

We  win  never  forget  him— BnuraAXB  Mastzm  Jacobskw — 
because  we  loved  him.  as  did  aD  who  came  to  know  him  well, 
that  kindly,  humorous,  thou^tful  lad.  n^  rose  from  cal- 
lomed  hands  and  meager  wages  to  a  successful  businessman, 
mefidmnt,  and  prominent  public  servant  in  the  council  cham- 
ben  of  his  Nation.  We  loved  him  more  than  ever  because  he 
never  lost  the  cnmrnnn  touch.  Kven  though  he  counted 
among  his  acquaintances  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 
Cabinet  w*V*^k.  Senators,  Congressmen.  Governors,  and  many 
others  of  wealth  and  power,  he  ctmttnued  to  cherish  the  plain 
f  oik  and  the  dmple  thtngB  of  Uf  e.  , 

When  we  came  to  the  end  of  the  trail  and  through  the 
trees  we  oouU  see  the  flags  at  half  mast  on  yonder  towers  of 
the  etty  of  CUnton,  Iowa,  that  mourned  his  passing,  when  the 
taBoer  of  tale  adopted  country  he  served  so  well  and  besieath 


^^lich  he  slept  was  tenderly  folded  away,  the  silence  of  the 
moment  seemed  to  breathe  softly,  beautifully,  "Good  night, 
'Bxmax'  Jacobsen.  good  night;  we  will  see  you  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  ere  that  moment  comes  we  say  of  you  while  yet  we 
live,  •Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant' " 


Farm  Tenancy  Increases  in  West  Virginia 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIKGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedneidjay,  June  30. 1937 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  farm  tenancy  increased 
rapidly  in  West  Virginia  between  1930  and  1935,  and  for  that 
reason  I  was  glad  yesterday  to  join  with  Members  from  other 
States  in  bringing  about  passage  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  H.  R.  7562,  a  measure  which  should  stimulate  farm 
tenants  to  become  farm  owners. 

The  percentage  of  tenancy  is  not  as  high  in  our  State 
as  in  many  other  areas  of  the  country,  but  the  rapid  gain 
during  recent  years  indicates  that  the  problem  may  be  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  future,  and  it  is  already 
significant  enough  to  merit  serious  consideration. 

In  1930  there  were  only  15,347  farm  tenants  in  West 
Virginia;  but  5  years  later,  when  the  1935  census  of  agri- 
culture was  taken,  there  were  27.021.  This  was  an  increase 
of  11.674  tenants,  or  a  gain  of  76  percent. 

DECLINED  PaZOE  TO   1930 

The  significance  of  this  very  rapid  rise  in  the  number  of 
farm  tenants  during  the  depression  period,  from  1930  to 
1935,  arises  not  only  from  the  size  of  the  increase,  but  also 
from  the  fact  that  for  several  decades  previous  to  1930  the 
niunber  and  percentage  of  farm  tenants  had  been  declining 
to  West  Virginia. 

For  instance,  between  1900  and  1910  there  was  a  decrease 
to  both  the  number  and  proportion  of  tenant  farmers,  and 
this  decUne  conttoued  through  the  period  from  1910  to  1920. 
Then  there  was  a  slight  gain  between  1920  and  1930,  and 
the  tremendous  tocrease  which  has  Just  been  described  be- 
tween 1930  and  1935. 

The  effects  of  the  depression  on  agriculture  and  todustry 
is  well  seen  in  these  figures.  Many  persons  who  were  work- 
ing to  mtoes  and  mills  to  1930  were  forced  out  of  employ- 
ment and  hence  returned  to  the  land  as  tenant  farmers 
durtog  the  depths  of  the  recent  depression.  This  is  one  im- 
portant factor  which  caused  the  great  tocrease  to  farm 
tenancy  to  West  Virginia  between  1930  and  1935.  If  todus- 
trial  employment  conttoues  to  lag,  tenancy  will  probably 
conttoue  to  tocrease  to  West  Virginia. 

TSNANCT    IMCKXASZD    BETWZZN    1930    AMD    1938 

The  percentage  of  tenancy  Is  much  lower  to  West  Vir- 
ginia than  in  many  other  States,  but  there  was  a  very  rapid 
increase  to  the  proportion  of  tenant  farmers  between  1930 
and  1935.  The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  all 
farmers  to  West  Virginia  who  were  tenants  to  each  of  the 
years  todicated: 


Year 

Percent 

Ytat 

P6nent 

imt 

1890 

IttOO 

MIO 



19.1 

17.7 
21.8 

aas 

IWO _ 

lft30!II"II~~II"I™"™ 
1935 

1&3 
ia.3 

18. « 
218 

The  total  niunber  of  farmers  in  the  State  to  1935  was 
104.747.  Of  this  number,  27,021  were  tenants.  As  is  todi- 
cated to  the  table  above,  the  tenants  represent  25.8  percent 
of  all  farmers. 

The  following  table  shows  the  nimiber  of  farmers,  number 
of  owners,  number  of  tenants,  and  the  percentage  of  all 
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ef  ■&  antoraoblle.  ZXm  to  a  new  Invention,  this  same  door  can 
now  be  nuMte  with  a  labor  coat  of  15  centa.  I  cite  these  Tew 
•UOatles  to  demmstrate  that  If  Ubor-savlng  machinery  is  used 
to  dlsempioy  men,  the  reault  la  poverty- when  It  should  be  proa- 

■  .-It.       i<K«  ■.».»«1  mmma^»9m  nt  »Vi*  Matinn  ta  at.  ataki*  and   It  la  th« 
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farmers  who  were  tenants  for  each  county  in  the  Second 
Congressional  District.  These  figures  were  taken  from  the 
1935  census  of  agricultme :  


Coonty 


Total 

Dumb«rof 

tomien 


Barbour 

Berkeley 

Oraot. — 

nainpshirc 

Hardy 

Jefferson 

Mineral 

MooongaUa 

Mornn 

PenaietoD..._ 

Pocahontas 

Pr«6ton. 
Randolph.. 


Tucker. 

Webster. 


182 

341 

WO 

721 

314 

961 

»71 

,106 

718 

.«8 

,400 

.887 

.888 

808 

.626 


Total. 


22.270 


Number 

of 
ovnen 


1,747 

837 

7»7 

1,SW 

1.119 

819 

8U 

1.774 

«09 

1,327 

1.212 

3,431 

1.615 

S80 

986 


Number 

of 
tenants 


430 
437 

02 
368 
185 
S87 
148 
318 

93 
122 
182 
M« 
M2 
218 
S3« 


Percent 

of 
tenancy 


17,643 


i3M 


19.2 
31.8 
10.2 
15.6 
14.1 
4a7 
U.2 
16.1 
U.1 

ao 

1X9 
U.3 
17.2 

r.  1 

15.1 


19.3 


LESS  TBNANCT  IN  SKCOWO  WSTUCT 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the  district  which  I  repre- 
sent has  a  percentage  of  tenancy  of  only  19.2  percent, 
whereas  the  percentage  for  West  Virginia  Is  25.8  percent. 
It  is  my  hope  that  this  amount  may  be  further  reduced  and 
I  sincerely  trust  that  within  the  provisions  of  this  measure 
we  shall  determtoe  a  program  which  will  be  helpful  for  the 
future. 

The  Black-Connery  Bill 
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or 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  ALLEN 

Of  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  30, 1937 


BADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON.    ROBERT    O.    AUiEN,    OF 
PENNSYLVANIA,  ON  JUNE  27.  1937 


Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  B4r,  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscord,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  which  I  deUvered  recently  over  the  radio: 

The  remarks  which  I  addreas  to  you  thto  afternoon  pertain  to 
the  most  important  legislation  which  Congre«  wUl  conalder  thla 
year.  I  refer  to  the  Black-Connery  Act  to  reguUte  wages  and  houra 
of  work  m  indxiatries  engaged  In  interstate  commerce,  u  Congreos 
passes  this  bUl— and  I  am  sure  It  wUl  be  paaaed— mlnhnumwages 
wUl  be  established  below  which  no  employer  can  pay  his  labor,  and 
at  the  same  time  maximimi  hours  wlU  be  set  beyond  which  no 
employer  can  work  his  employees.  The  purpose  of  this  bUl  to  to 
increase  the  buying  power  of  laborers  in  America  l>y  boosting  t^ir 
wages  higher  and  to  decrease  unemployment  in  America  by  short- 
ening the  hours  of  those  who  are  now  working.  At  this  prtnt  I 
refer  you  to  the  DemocraUc  platform,  written  1  jme  ago.  which 
reads  as  foUows:  ^  w.    «. 

"We  have  Increased  the  worker's  pay  and  shortenMl  hto  n^n- 
We  will  continue  to  protect  the  worker  and  we  will  guard  his  rights, 
both  as  a  wage  earner  and  as  a  consumer."  

Millions  of  our  people  voted  for  this  platform  last  Novwnber.  I 
pledged  my  support  of  It  as  a  candidate.  1  am  giving  that  support 
now.    I  am  wholeheartedly  for  the  Black-Connery  bill. 

Industrial  prosperity  has  returned  to  America.  Factories  today 
are  as  busy  as  they  were  In  1929,  and  are  producing  as  much- 
yes,  more — goods  now  than  they  were  then.  Unemployment  con- 
tinues, however,  and  low  wages  still  persist.  From  1920  to  1929 
the  productivity  of  labcr  Increased  over  25  percent,  and  during 
this  same  period  unemployment  Increased  from  1,500,000  to  2.000.- 
000  persons.  Since  193C  the  productivity  of  labor  has  Increased 
approximately  30  percent,  and  during  this  same  period  unemploy- 
ment has  increased  from  2.000,000  to  over  9,000.000  persons.  These 
facts  are  most  slgnlflcunt,  and  they  clearly  demonstrate  that 
unless  definite  action  Is  taken  there  will  eventually  be  a  dis- 
astrous collapse  of  our  whole  economic  system.  With  business 
active,  with  profits  mounting,  with  prosperity  returning,  unem- 
ployment should  be  eliminated  entirely;  but  Instead  of  that  a 
huge  group  of  9,000,000  men  and  women  cannot  find  employment 
In  private  Industry.  The  employment  of  labor  In  private  industry 
Is  the  only  real  answer  to  the  unemployment  problem,  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  the  most  economical. 


People  who  crttldae  our  rrtlef  vpeaOitaim  and  the  eert  of 
taimng  W.  P.  A.  should  cooperate  In  the  fuUeet  to  return 
pe(4>le  to  private  work.    We  must  aU  agree  that  this  la  the  oo^ 
real  and  lasting  solution  of  our  problem.    This  Is  the  purpose  of 
the  Black-Ccmnery  Act.  which  I  am  dlacuasinc  this  aTtemoon. 

Let  us  discuss  this  act  In  two  parte  and  let  ue  oooalder.  first,  the 
redxiction  of  hours  of  labor.  During  the  reosot  haanng  before  tta* 
Labor  Committee  in  Washington  tbwe  were  sU  princlnel  aigumenU 
advanced  against  reducing  the  hours  of  labor.  Ttie  first  argument 
was  that  such  legislation  had  never  been  attempted  before,  that 
our  forefathers  had  gotten  along  without  tt.  and  that  it  wee  unv^ 
to  experiment  now.  This  argument  is  untrue.  The  exec 
obtains.  No  dvUlaatlon  since  the  beginning  of  history 
to  reduce  working  hours  when  conditions  called  for  It. 
turlce  by  divine  law  we  have  limited  the  labor  of  adulte  to  e  daya 
in  7:  for  centuries  by  the  laws  of  man  we  have  steadily  reduced  the 
long  hours  through  which  he  muat  tolL  Thle  type  «f  kglsletum 
is  old.  not  new. 

In  1800  in  the  early  English  textile  mills  men  worked  18  and 
90  hours  a  day  and  the  average  day's  wort  in  that  era  wee  16 
houn.  In  1819.  96  hours  constituted  the  average  wm'tweek  tn 
England.  Bj  1880  theee  long,  back-breaking.  health-oortupitlBg 
hours  had  been  reduced  to  46  per  we^  in  the  English  mines, 
and  by  1884  the  average  workweek  in  aU  England  had  been  lim- 
ited to  6814  hours.  All  through  the  nineteenth  century  ea  the 
factory  system  developed  working  hours  were  steadUy  reduced.  In 
1802  the  first  tmctory  act  in  Exigland  was  passed.  This  law  pro- 
vided that  no  chUd  xuder  18  should  work  more  than  U  hours  a 
day.  When  this  law  was  passed  the  businessmen  of  England 
cried  to  high  heaven  that  Parliament  would  ruin  their  businees. 
They  shed  crocodile  tears.  To  prohibit  them  from  working  Uttle 
chUdren  15  hours  a  day  would  mean  the  destouction  of  British 
tndxistry.  Instead  of  that,  however,  bualnees  in  England  expanded 
as  never  befcnre.  Again  In  1846  humanitarian  Englishmen  decided 
that  too  many  children  13  years  and  younger  were  working  13 
hours  a  day  and  that  10  hours  was  enough.  Conseqxiently  a  law 
was  peifid  reducing  the  hours  of  work  for  children  from  19  to  10. 
A^dn  big  business  In  England  cried  out  that  Parliament  was 
destroying  their  business,  but  again  during  the  next  40  years  after 
the  passage  of  that  act  the  textile  mUla  in  England  doubled  their 
capacity.  Profits  and  prosperity  Increased  beyond  all  expectation. 
These  are  historical  facts  and  they  prove  definitely  that  such  legis- 
lation as  the  Black-C<mnery  Act  provides  has  been  attempted  suc- 
cessfully many  times  in  history. 

The  second  argument  prevailing  against  this  bill  waa  Chat  tt 
would  benefit  one  class  of  people  at  the  expense  of  another.  Again 
I  refer  to  history,  and  again  history  provee  that  Just  the  oppoalto 
Is  true,  and  that  aU  classes  benefit  when  the  mseses  of  any  people 
are  uplifted.  If  we  succeed  in  raising  the  living  standards  of 
those  who  are  underpaid  today  and  If  we  return  to  private  em- 
ployment several  million  of  our  unemployed.  aU  our  people  will 
benefit.      That  Is  Just  plain  common  sense. 

The  third  argument  which  has  inveighed  againet  ttie  Black- 
Connery  Act  is  that  if  the  hovirs  of  work  are  reduced  produc- 
tion will  be  reduced  likewise.  In  other  words,  a  man  working 
8  hours  a  day  can  produce  more  than  a  man  worldng  6  hours  a 
day.  That  is  true,  and  we  wont  argue  that  point,  bat  we  cant 
-  confine  our  argument  to  1  day's  oompai1saai:  we  must  consider  tt 
in  terms  cd  months  or  a  year.  Facts  prove  that  a  man  can  work 
rapidly  and  to  the  limit  of  his  capacity  for  8  hours  a  day  fbr  weeks, 
months,  and  years,  but  a  num  cannot  work  at  the  same  high  speed  ' 
tat  8  hoxirs  a  day.  A  runnor  can  cover  a  lOO-yard  daah  at  fun 
speed,  but  he  could  not  maintain  that  same  speed  tot  a  mile. 
Men  can  tpr\nt  in  industry  for  8  hours  and  In  a  yMUTs  time  pro- 
duce as  m\ich  as  a  man  working  8.  10.  or  19  hours.  Past  experi- 
ments have  indicated  that  when  it  Is  neoeeeary  to  reduce  the  hours 
of  work  In  order  to  Increaec  employment  and  to  raise  living  stand- 
ards that  productivity  has  gone  up  also.  Men  are  able  to  work 
harder  and  with  greater  eOcieney  during  reduced  hours  over  a 
yearly  period.  After  the  laws  of  1809  and  184(8  In  Englanrt.  which 
reduced  working  hours.  i»oduetlaa  went  up  rapidly  and  eaoeedsd 
all  previous  reoords.  Those  who  oppose  this  bill  dalm  that  there 
will  be  a  great  loes  In  our  national  wealth  If  we  reduce  working 
hours. 

WeU.  baeed  on  that  argument,  during  the  past  lOO  years  of  our 
life  we  have  lost  83^  woilUng  years  beeauae  we  have  noS  worked 
on  Sxmdays.  According  to  their  argument,  If  we  bad  worked 
1,800  Sundays  during  the  past  900  years,  we  would  have  iwaeassd 
our  naUonal  wealth  oonsideraUy.  That  Is  a  ridleutoas  argumsnt. 
and  the  wortd  knows  that  if  we  forced  labor  to  wark  7  full  days 
we  would  have  been  a  poorer  nation,  lees  eivUlBed,  lorn  educated, 
and  with  less  productive  capacity. 

The  fourth  argtunent  against  this  bill  has  been  that  tiks  Oov- 
emment  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  private  e&tsrprlBS.  X  Wish 
to  remind  you  that  the  Government  has  the  oonstltatlaaal  rlgtat 
to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  our  people.  Where  the  ganssml 
wrtfare  Is  ooncemed.  It  Is  the  duty  of  govemmfSnt  to  latsrltae 
with  the  contracts  and  activities  of  Indlvlduala.  Xiet  ua  oonaldsr 
for  a  moment  what  this  so-caUed  government  InteifSreaoe  aetu- 
aUy  Is.  During  the  past  few  years  in  the  ooal  industry,  mechanical 
loading  machines  have  been  introduced.  Three  hundied  men  to- 
day can  easUy  do  the  work  which  formeily  requbwl  800 
It  is  reliably  estimated  that  100,000  miners  have 
recently  by  coal-loading  equipment;  and  remember  that 
miners  have  dependent  iqwn  them  800,000  women  sad  chlkkea. 
The  steel  mills  have  recently  installed  new  roUlag  ■qtilpmeat 
and  today  1,800  men  in  one  mill  can  do  the  work  whldi  formerly 
required  8.200  men.    In  1929,  it  cost  H  In  lalMr  to  ' 
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The  waste  of  tenancy  is  not  limited  to  the  soil  itself,  but 
reaches  tb  the  buildings,  the  fruit  trees,  to  the  fences,  to  every 
hnprovement  on  the  farm.    The  tenant  has  no  incentive  to 

Mno4nf  nr  rArrwif  t.h*  Vtniijut  A.nH  ham    tn  trim  the  trees,  to 


to  make  a  small  payment  down,  say  of  5  or  10  percent,  and 
that  the  rate  of  interest  ^ould  be  4  percent  in  order  to  cover 
the  losses  and  the  overhead  that  must  be  assumed  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment. 
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ef  •&  automdblto.  Dae  to  »  new  tatwntlon.  this  same  door  can 
Boar  be  made  with  a  labor  coat  of  15  oenta.  I  cite  these  few 
autlstlcs  to  demonstrate  that  if  labor-saving  machinery  Is  used 
to  dlaemploy  men.  the  result  Is  poverty-when  It  should  be  pros- 
perity. The  fenaral  wdfare  of  the  Nation  U  at  stake  and  It  i»  the 
duty  of  the  Ooremment  to  regulate  this  new  machinery  by  reduc- 
ing the  honn  of  woi^  so  that  those  men  who  have  been  thrown 
out  o<  sn^loynifent  can  regain  their  rightful  placea. 

TIM  flfUi  argument  aimed  against  this  act  has  been  that  so 
nracb  telsurs  time  will  be  the  moral  ruination  of  our  laboring  men 
and  women.  Wen.  welL  Someone  Is  desperate  nAien  such  ab- 
auidltlss  as  this  are  employed.  In  Brunswick.  M.  J.,  where  at  the 
Johnson  *  Johnson  Manufacturing  Co..  a  6-hour  day  has  been  In 
•Oset  for  sereral  yeaia,  a  local  liquor  dealer  complained  that  since 
the  go-hour  weak  had  been  Instituted  his  sales  had  fallen  off 
dimstleally.  and  that  instead  of  Inhabiting  his  bar,  men  had  taken 
their  families  on  oirtlnfs  and  wars  spending  their  time  in  otitdoor, 
healthful  recrcatloni  In  other  words.  If  we  permit  our  laboring 
clMses  to  llTe  normal  lives  th^r  wlU  learn  how  to  t^mms  normally 
and  to  enjoy  healthful  recreation. 

And  the  last  argument  la  that  lower  hours  and  higher  wages 
wOl  merease  ivodiictkm  costs  so  that  our  foreign  trade  will  be 
lost  and  our  mvketa  will  be  flooded  with  cheap  goods  from  abroad. 
Bare  i«aln  I  Introdnoe  absolute  facts  whlcli  are  a  denial  of  this 
■tatsmcnt.  The  grsat  percentage  of  our  foreign  trade  today  Is  In 
foods  produced  m  industries  where  the  wages  are  highest  and  the 
Smm  at  work  am  shortest.  We  seU  abroad  automobUea.  heavy 
and  tndustrtal  equipment,  and  in  all  ttiese  Industries 
«  high  and  hours  short.  We  have  little  or  no  foreign 
In  tsit&e  or  ootton  goods,  and  in  these  Industries  we  find 
tha  kiwt  wages  and  the  longest  hours. 

Nov,  let  us  torn  our  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  other  part 
«C  Uds  Mn,  BSfOMly.  that  whl^  wOl  set  minimum  wages. 
■SM.  again,  I  call  upon  the  ezperlenoe  of  the  past  to  prove  that 
result  in  high  productivity.    Hl|^  wages  actually  mean 
labor  eoslSL   Tliey  are  the  most  powerful  stimulant  to  exertion 

A  man  weD  paid  Is  hippf  in  his  work.   Who  Is  there 

m  IgBorant  to  dalm  that  the  low-pidd  Chinese  eoolle  can  produce 
M  BMMh  as  the  skilled  Amerlean  machinist?  Low  wagea  In  the 
eountrtas  of  the  world  have  brought  laalneaB.  Indolence, 
ndlffarenoe.  Zn  ISgO  MoglUb  laboring  men  were  paid  three 
as  mueh  as  nntfi  laborera.  and  It  is  an  actual  fact  that  they 
mors  than  tlirea  ttmss  as  mueh  In  Bngland  as  In  Irsiand. 
Igra  Thomas  Brssssy.  a  world  oontraetor,  demonstrated  dearly 
^^^  '^^  yty  «*■ »»>^.  la  1>^^  ^f^*^  Wbentvw  he  paid  higher 
In  foralgu  eoostrlas  on  bis  eonstmetloB  projeets  the  imme- 
-  ■  It  work  and  lower  labor  eosts.  In  1809 
Kvorsd  to  datarmlne  why  the 
so  mudi  more  productive  and  profitable 
In  Osmumy.  IB  bis  report  he  conduded  that  the  high 
paid  In  Bngland  and  the  shorter  hours  wera  the  answer,  and 
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that  Oocmany  do  likewise, 
todav  one-fifth  of  our  families  must  eilst  on  an 
than  $1,000  per  year,  which  is  little  more  than  $90  a 
In  many  sscttona  of  our  country,  especially  In  the  South. 
vorkars  laboring  900  hours  a  month  reeelve  aa  little  aa 
an  hour.  In  other  portions  of  the  South  agricultural 
raeslva  aa  low  aa  $91  par  month  for  800  hours  of  work. 
In  our  tsstUa  Industrlss  over  four-fifths  of  the  women  receive 
lees  than  $18  per  week  and  one  third  of  the  women  employed  in 
that  Industry  are  paid  leas  than  $10  psr  week.  A  few  moments 
ago  you  heard  ma  esplain  that  Improved  machinery  oould  manu- 
fMtnre  between  40  and  80  psroant  mors  today  than  in  1990. 
Goods  are  manufiMtuiad  to  be  aoid.  How  can  we  sell  theee  goods, 
I  ask  you.  If  wa  pay  such  low  wagea  aa  I  have  mentioned  abovet 
-fifth  of  the  famlllee  of  America,  averaging  four  per- 
husband.  wifto.  and  two  ehlldren — purchase  proper  cloth- 
Inf,  tumltura,  decent  housing,  or  nourishing  food  at  $90  a  week 
wtth  living  ooets  aa  hl^  aa  tiMy  are?  The  Immediate  Increase 
of  wagHln  Aaarloa  win  increass  the  buying  power  of  the  mswaea 
of  our  people  and  that  la  abaolntely  eesentisl,  both  fnun  the 
Btandpotnt  of  humanity  and  for  the  prassrvatlon  of  our  soonomlo 


Let  ma  remind  you  again  that  In  an  the  history  of  the  world 
oondttlgns  such  aa  aslst  In  America  today  have  demanded 
;  regulation  of  hours  and  wagea  the  results  have  always 
for  aU  dasass  of  people.  Labor  wanta  thla  law 
for  obvlonB  reaaona  Bustnsssmen  should  wdcome  It,  tw- 
tha  moment  the  unemployed  are  put  back  to  work  relief 
approprlattcisia  will  be  unnecessary  and  taiaa  can  be  lowered.  The 
tarmsr  should  fight  for  this  act  because  high  agricultural  prloea 
are  entlrriy  dependent  upon  the  ability  of  the  Industrial  worker  to 
pay  tbosa  hl^  pcteea.  If  the  Industrial  worker  la  steadily  em- 
ployad  and  laoeniug  a  hl^  wage,  ha  can  afford  to  pay  the  farmer 
ft  fiUr  priee  for  hla  produce.  A  family  of  four  reortvlng  $90  a 
Npeek  and  lees  can  never  pay  the  farmer  a  profitable  price.  The 
Intsrsata  of  the  laboring  men  and  the  farmera  are  bound  together 
m  thla  act. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  unemployment  and  low  wagee  In 
America  are  the  unholy  twine  of  destruction.  They  represent  a 
national  problem  which  tranacenda  aU  political  party  llnea.  I 
appeal  for  tha  popular  support  of  the  people  in  Westmoreland 
County  m  btfialf  of  thla  leglsUtton.  H^f^isr  wagee  and  ehorter 
houia  of  work  have  helpad  our  country  In  the  past.  We  need  a 
for  ealsUng  evllsw    Let  us  use  that  whl^  has  been 


Farm  Tenancy  A  Serious  National  Problem 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  COLDEN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  30, 1937 

Mr.  COLDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  farm-tenancy  bill,  now 
under  consideration,  is  one  of  the  most  important  to  which 
Congress  has  given  attention  since  I  have  been  a  Member. 
It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  problems  of  the  Nation.  It  is 
in  the  very  forefront  of  the  battle  for  economic  independ- 
ence. It  affects  the  lives  and  the  destinies  of  millions  of  our 
citizenship.  It  is  a  question  that  has  too  long  been  ignored, 
and  It  Is  one  wliich  demands  a  drastic  and  immediate 
remedy.  Every  State  in  this  Union  contains  a  large  rural 
population  dependent  upon  the  soil  for  a  livelihood. 

TBB  mCSMTAGX  OT  TEMANCT   >T,*WMTNO 

Biillions  more  living  in  the  cities  are  again  dependent 
upon  the  tillers  of  the  soil  for  the  food  they  eat,  the  clothes 
they  wear,  and  the  shelter  under  which  they  rest  in  comfort. 
It  Is  rather  startling  to  find  in  the  United  States  census 
TevortB  of  1935  that  more  than  42  percent  of  the  fanners 
In  the  United  States  are  tenants.  The  State  of  Mississippi 
has  the  largest  percentage  of  landlordism,  since  approxi- 
mately 70  percent  of  the  fanners  in  that  State  do  not  own 
the  soil  that  they  cultivate.  Farm  tenancy  appears  to  pre- 
vail to  a  greater  degree  in  the  South  than  In  other  sections 
of  the  cotmtry.  Many  assume  that  this  is  because  of  the 
Negro  population,  but  statistics  on  this  question  indicate 
that  by  far  the  larger  percentage  of  the  tenants  are  whites, 
indicating  that  this  is  not  a  racial  problem.  In  the  State 
of  nihiols,  in  which  I  was  bom,  the  percentage  of  tenants  is 
almost  49  percent;  In  Iowa,  almost  50  percent;  in  Missouri, 
almost  39  percent;  In  Kansas,  44  percent;  in  Nebraska, 
almost  50  percent.  In  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and 
Maine,  where  the  farms  are  usually  small  and  much  of  the 
soil  is  stony  and  stumpy,  the  percentage  of  tenancy  Is  tha 
least  of  all — ^less  than  7  percent. 

owmaaHXP  makbi  BSTm  citx^cnsbip 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  not  necessary  for  me  to  expound  upon 
the  effect  of  landlordism  and  tenancy.  No  tenant  can  be 
expected  to  shoulder  a  gun  in  the  defense  of  his  country 
with  the  same  alacrity  and  degree  of  patriotism  as  does 
the  man  who  is  rooted  to  his  soil,  his  home,  and  his  com- 
munity by  ownership.  Home  ownership  not  only  anchors 
the  citizen  to  his  little  plot  of  soil,  but  it  arouses  his  interest 
in  every  function  of  his  Oovemment.  TTie  owner  at  once 
becomes  concerned  with  the  rate  of  taxes,  with  his  schools, 
his  country,  and  his  State,  and  in  the  trend  of  legislatlcxi  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  Washington.  He  is  not  only  a 
more  active  citizen,  but  he  takes  an  interest  in  the  church, 
the  fraternities,  and  in  the  community  activities.  He  has  a 
higher  standing  and  credit  with  the  butcher,  the  baker,  the 
grocer,  the  doctor,  and  even  with  the  imdertaker.  In  fact, 
the  owner  of  a  home  has  protection  and  security  for  his 
family  and  is  the  founder  of  the  church,  the  school,  and  the 
State. 

narAKCT  KNcotntAcsB  wastb 

One  of  the  greatest  penalties  of  tenancy  is  the  waste  of 
natural  resources.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  tenant  to 
wring  tram  the  soil  every  ear  of  com  and  wheat,  every  iota 
of  product  that  will  enable  him  to  meet  his  rent  and  to  have 
a  margin  for  the  maintenance  of  himself  and  family.  Such 
a  method  impoverishes  the  soil,  lends  the  overworked  fields 
to  erosion,  affords  no  incentive  to  fertilize  and  to  rebuild  the 
acres.  So  tmancy  is  one  of  the  prime  factors  that  scrapes 
the  fertile  topsoil,  for  the  tenant  is  too  often  a  transient 
who  moves  from  farm  to  farm,  taking  everything  from  the 
soil  that  he  can  obtain  and  leaving  nothing  behind  to  re- 
store it. 


The  waste  of  tenancy  is  not  limited  to  the  soil  itself,  but 
reaches  t6  the  buUdings.  the  fruit  trees,  to  the  fences,  to  every 
Improvement  on  the  farm.  The  tenant  has  no  incentive  to 
repaint  or  reroof  the  house  and  bam,  to  trim  the  trees,  to 
keep  the  fences  in  repair,  or  to  improve  other  needed  facili- 
ties of  the  modem  farm. 

OWNERSHIP  COIfSBVB  SOIL 

In  this  coimtry  we  have  millions  of  acres  of  abandoned 
fields  that  were  once  fertile  acres  but  have  been  exhausted 
until  the  land  is  scarcely  worth  the  taxes  that  are  levied  upon 
it.  Hie  Government  has  repurchased  millions  of  these  acres 
for  the  purpose  of  reforestation  and  rebuilding  for  future 
generations.  Tenancy  has  had  much  to  do  with  this  lament- 
able trend.  Where  the  farmer  is  kept  in  possession  of  his 
land,  he  is  rebuilding  his  soU  and  battling  with  the  erosion 
that  threatens  the  fertility  of  his  fields.  Where  farmers  have 
an  economic  independence  as  owners  of  the  soil  they  con- 
tinue to  produce  liberal  and  profitable  crops. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  WadswosthI  recites 
that  in  his  community,  where  he  owns  a  farm,  that  the  fields 
are  yet  fertile  after  110  years  of  cultivation.  I  might  add 
that  some  years  ago  when  on  a  visit  to  France  I  was  im- 
pressed by  the  many  broad  acres  of  fine  looking  wheat.  I 
was  told  that  these  fields  in  France  produce  as  much  as  40 
or  50  bushels  per  acre  and  that  they  have  been  tilled  for  a 
thousand  years.  This  is  not  possible  by  tenancy,  where  the 
farmers  are  moving  from  3^ear  to  year,  and  it  can  only  be 
attained  by  the  owners  of  the  soil  who  are  constantly  on  the 
watch  and  have  the  economic  means  to  combat  the  enanles 
of  the  fertility  of  the  field. 

THIS  BZLL  u  uacniB 

This  farm-tenancy  bill  (H.  R.  7562)  is  a  very  modest  bill. 
While  I  am  heartihr  in  sympathy  with  any  legislation  to 
improve  the  c<niditlon  of  the  farm  tenant  and  restore  to  him 
the  ownership  of  the  soil,  I  am  not  altogether  ecmvlnced  that 
there  are  not  other  approaches  to  this  problem  that  might 
be  equally  or  more  effective.  It  Is  estimated  that  there  are 
about  2,800,000  tenant  farmers  in  the  United  States.  If  we 
use  an  estimate  of  $5,000  to  rehabilitate  each  family  and 
provide  them  with  a  modest  acreage  and  a  decent  home  in 
which  to  live  it  would  total  approximately  $14,000,000,000. 
It  might  be  added  that  there  is  probably  an  equal  number  of 
men  and  women  in  the  cities  who  would  cheerfully  return  to 
the  farm  if  they  were  afforded  an  opportunity  of  owner- 
ship. Millions  of  our  population  have  been  driven  from  the 
farms  because  of  the  circiunscribed  and  economic  condi- 
tions of  tenancy  and  the  deplorable  housing  conditions  that 
exist  on  the  tenamt  farms  of  America. 

TKNANCT  LINKED  WITH  POOB  HOTTBIirO 

I  desire  to  add  that  I  believe  rural  housing  is  closely  related 
to  the  question  of  farm  tenancy.  There  is  not  only  a  demand 
for  the  ownership  of  land,  but  tor  modem  housing  to  en- 
courage the  fanner  to  give  his  family  decent  living  condi- 
tions. There  is  a  great  need  for  proper  and  modem  rural 
houses:  so,  if  the  estimate  of  $5,000  for  a  tenant  family  is 
considered  extravagant,  let  us  remember  that  we  should  also 
include  a  decent  home  and  adequate  improvements  for  the 
successful  carnring  on  of  stock  raising  and  other  activities 
of  the  farm.  In  addition,  rural  electrification  should  be  a 
part  of  this  program  to  eliminate  the  drudgery  ai  farm  life. 
For  sawing  wood,  drawing  of  water,  the  grinding  of  feed, 
and  the  sharpening  of  the  ax,  the  scsrthe,  and  the  sickle,  elec- 
tricity is  necessary.  It  is  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  housewife 
in  her  churning,  her  sweeping,  her  washing,  her  ironing,  and 
it  affords  Invaluable  comfort  with  the  cooling  fan  and  the 
Icebox,  as  well  as  the  cheer  of  light  and  heat.  So,  in  this 
program  of  rehabUitating  the  tenant,  if  he  is  to  enjoy  the 
more  abundant  life,  he  should  not  only  be  restored  to  the 
soil,  but  provided  with  the  equipment  that  is  so  essential. 

OOTTNO   POLICT   MSCBBSABT 

House  bin  7562  provides  interest  at  3  percent  and  requires 

no  down  payment.    Under  this  irian  the  Oovemment  will 

undoubtedly  be  the  loeer  on  some  of  these  loans.    I  fed  that 

it  would  be  sounder  business  if  these  tenants  were  required 
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to  make  a  small  payment  down,  say  of  5  or  10  peroent.  and 
that  the  rate  of  interest  should  be  4  percent  in  order  to  cover 
the  losses  and  the  overhead  that  must  be  assumed  by  the 
Fiederal  Government. 

The  farm-tenancy  situation  could  be  greatly  relieved  by 
the  cooperation  of  the  State  and  the  county.  There  is  no 
good  reason  why  the  Federal  Government  should  undertake 
the  entire  responsibility.  As  I  recall,  in  the  efforts  of  the 
English  Government  to  eliminate  farm  tenancy  in  Ireland, 
the  county  government  shared  with  the  British  Government 
the  financial  responsibility  of  the  p\irchase  of  land  and  the 
resale  to  the  tenants.  This  plan  might  be  followed  in  this 
country. 

Another  material  aid  might  be  rendered  by  the  State  gov- 
ernments in  revising  the  method  of  taxation.  Some  States 
are  now  exempting  small  home  owners  to  a  limited  amount. 
Taxes  are  a  heavy  burden  on  the  owner  of  a  mortgaged 
farm  or  a  mortgaged  home.  A  graduated  system  of  land 
tax  similar  to  that  of  the  income,  estate,  and  inheritance 
taxes  would  be  a  great  aid  to  the  small  home  owner  and 
would  be  a  direct  help  to  the  tenant  who  undertakes  the 
pyrchase  of  land. 

■ACKsms  rarr  upom  ths  pabkb 

The  Federal  Government  could  render  great  assistance 
not  only  to  tenant  farmers  but  to  all  farmers  in  prosecuting 
racketeers  and  speculators  and  manipulators  who  prey  upon 
the  farmer's  product.  The  dairy  trusts  control  the  mitt 
and  butter  and  cheese  of  ijractically  all  large  cities  of  the 
cotmtry.  These  piratical  and  dominating  corporations  not 
only  press  down  the  price  of  the  farmer's  milk  but  also  ex- 
act millions  of  tribute  from  the  city  consumers.  Tliey  rob 
not  only  the  farmer  and  producer  but  also  the  purchaser 
and  consumer.  And  what  is  true  of  milk  is  true  of  wheat 
and  flour,  pork  and  beef,  and  nearly  every  product  of  the 
farm. 

Think  of  the  millions  oi  fanners  with  an  income  below 
a  decent  standard  of  living.  While  the  farmer  of  South 
Carolina  in  1929  earned  a  meager  income  of  $129  per  annum, 
or  $10.75  per  month  per  person,  the  profiteers  of  the  Tobacco 
Trusts,  the  Dairy  Trusts,  the  Packing  Trusts,  and  many 
others  were  exacting  salaries  of  $100,000  or  more  per  year, 
and  many  others  in  positions  of  minor  responsibility  in 
these  great  corporations  were  drawing  as  much  as  $15,000 
and  $25,000  per  year.  Such  disparities  In  the  Income  of 
the  producer  and  the  exploiter  constitute  one  of  the  out- 
standing abuses  of  the  country  and  bring  tears  to  the  eyes 
of  Justice. 

Om.T  A  SMALL  BBUIMWUIO 

While  H.  R.  7562  is  a  new  venture  in  the  field  of  legisla- 
tion, it  will  afford  a  very  small  beginning.  The  apprciiMla- 
Uon  in  this  bill  for  the  first  year  of  $10,000,000  will  provide 
but  2.000  tenants  with  homes  on  the  basis  of  $5,000  per 
tenant.  For  the  second  year  the  $25,000,000  will  take  care  of 
but  5.000  tenants,  and  for  the  thhrd  year  the  $50,000,000,  of 
10.000.  On  this  basis,  in  3  years  it  will  provide  for  17.000  out 
of  the  2,800.000  tenant  families.  Although  the  results  may 
be  good  they  will  be  inflnitesmaL 

Since  there  are  aiqiroximately  3.000  counties  in  the  United 
States,  at  the  end  of  3  years  5  or  6  tenants  In  each  county 
will  receive  the  benefit  of  this  legislatkm.  The  strongest 
point  in  favor  of  this  legislation  is  that  it  is  establishing  a 
new  principle  in  law  and  economics.  As  Speaker  Baxkrisd 
so  eloquoitly  stated,  it  has  great  pr(»niae.  like  many  other 
departures  in  government,  it  Is  a  very  small  beginning. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  the  social-security  program  and  Old- 
age  pensicm.  the  rural  mall  deUvery,  and  many  other  Oor- 
emment  activities.  The  longest  step  that  can  be  taken  Is  to 
get  the  principle  estobllshed  and  permit  time  and  experience 
to  devel(q>  it  according  to  future  needs. 

Ana  TO  uwMuuair 


This  legislation  might  be  supplemented  by  Government 
aid  to  cooperatives.  England  and  Ireland  attacked  the 
tenancy  problem  by  direct  government  aid.  Denmark 
solved  the  same  problem  by  coc^ieratives.  It  would  greatly 
widen  the  application  of  this  effort  to  remove  farm  tenancf 
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If  10  or  more  fannors  were  permitted  to  organlxe  a  coopera- 
tive and  be  extended  fl"«"^«i  aaststanoe.    Ten  or  more 

interested  in  the  same  program  would  not  only 

strengthen  the  indiTldual  members  of  the  cooperative  but 
would  furnish  a  broader  basis  for  Oovemment  mmort.  If 
■Dch  a  plan  has  woriced  such  a  tremendoos  success  in  Den- 
narfc.  there  is  no  reason  why  a  similar  application  should 
not  brtDg  wholesome  results  In  this  country. 

Another  approach  to  this  question  might  be  made  by 
broadening  the  basis  of  the  Mderal  and  State  bank  loans 
throughout  the  counhry.  The  banks  of  America  have  the 
largest  lescrves  known  in  thdr  history.  mUoxis  of  deposits 
•re  lying  idle  in  the  savings  departenents  and  in  the  savings 
banks  of  the  land.  An  amendment  to  the  banking  laws  to 
permit  the  lending  of  savings  accounts  over  a  long  period 
of  years,  say.  at  4  percent,  would  put  a  tremendous  amount 
of  money  Into  circulation  and  into  use  and  would  greatly 
Increase  the  number  of  farm  tenants  who  might  aval]  them- 
selves of  these  loans.  Savings  banks  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  could  proAtabty  loan  money  at  4  percent.  It  might 
be  cheaper  for  the  Federal  Government  to  afford  a  form  of 
Insurance  of  these  loans  than  to  make  the  loans  direct  at  3 
PCTiyfrt.  as  provided  for  in  this  bill  now  under  consideration. 

FiDthermore.  a  country  banker  is  better  Informed  as  to 
the  valoe  of  land,  the  character  of  the  security,  the  ability 
of  tte  tenant  to  produce  and  to  pay.  than  can  possibly  be 
any  agent  of  the  Federal  Government  who  makes  a  cursory 
vlBtt  to  the  farmer  and  the  community.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  sooner  we  attack  this  tenant  ivoblem  on  a  Ug  scale 
the  sooner  it  win  be  solved.  While  the  present  bill  Is  going 
In  the  right  direction,  it  win  afford  no  help  to  millions  of 
tenant  farmers  who  wHl  not  live  long  enough  to  avaa  them- 
sslvcs  of  its  provisions. 

BOPABZTT  or  FABX  LBBISLATIOir 


XiSgldatlon  to  aid  the  fanner  has  not  been  sufficiently  re- 
stricted to  the  actual  tUIer  ot  the  soil.  Real  estate  dealers, 
gpeculators.  clever  lawyers,  buy  farms  at  a  bargain,  refinance 
tti*wi  ttoxKUgh  the  agencies  of  the  Government,  then  sell  to 
the  booa-flde  farmer  at  a  handsome  profit  Under  the 
A.  A.  A.,  the  tenant  and  the  sharecrom>er  were  frequently 
left  out  ofthe  picture.  The  owner  of  a  large  farm  or  idanta- 
tlon  retired  a  considerable  part  of  his  land,  received  a  cash 
bonus  from  the  Government,  and  tiurned  the  tenant  or  the 
sharecrt^EVer  out  on  the  highway.  Hie  purpose  of  all  farm- 
aid  agencies  should  be  to  aid  the  real  fanner,  encourage 
ownership  of  the  soil,  and  to  curb  the  landlord,  the  speculator. 
and  the  profiteer. 

Another  disparity  In  the  FMeral  program  is  the  variation 
^  the  rate  of  interest:  in  some  agencies  5  percent,  others 
S%  scroott,  and  again  3  percent.  The  rate  of  interest 
Aould  bfe  fixed  at  a  figure  that  win  reimburse  the  Federal 
Qovcmment.  along  with  the  overhead.  There  ia  no  justi- 
fiable reason  why  any  group  of  dtiaens  should  borrow  money 
•t  a  rate  less  than  the  Government  pays  and  compel  other 
dtisens  to  carry  the  load  through  taxation.  Another  varia- 
tkm  is  that  the  IMeral  land  banks  restrict  credit  to  50 
pereent  of  the  valuation,  ^rtiile  the  Commissioner^i  loans 
may  reach  T5  percent  of  the  valuation,  and  the  present  bill 
proposes  a  100-percent  loan.  Agaiou  the  Federal  land  banks 
amortlM  kians  over  a  period  of  34  years,  the  Commissioner's 
loan  for  13  years,  and  the  farm-tenancy  bill  for  30  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this  bill  has  rather  narrow  llmita- 
tktUL  It  is  not  as  broad  as  I  would  like.  I  would  like  to 
extend  Its  application,  but  I  shall  vote  for  It  because  it  is 
a  step  In  the  ili^t  direction. 

I  may  say  in  conduslan  that  I  am  not  a  farmer,  although 
I  was  reared  on  a  farm.  Like  that  of  the  Speaker,  my  family 
has  been  attached  to  the  sofl  of  America  for  more  than  300 
years.  In  the  colonial  diys  my  Scotch  ancestor.  Cadwal- 
hkder  OoMsn,  establisfaed  an  estate  known  as  ColdeDham.  • 


miles  west  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  He  was  the  father  of  a  large 
family.  The  large  majority  of  descendants  continued  to  be 
tmers  of  the  solL  So  I  have  inherited  through  a  long  line 
of  ancestors,  like  some  of  the  other  Members  of  this  Congress, 
my  loyalty  and  my  affection  for  the  farm,  the  farmer,  and 
his  problem. 

The  Farmer  and  the  Tariff 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALLEN  T.  TREADWAY 

OF  MASSACHUSETrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  30, 1937 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ALLEN  T.  TREADWAT,  OP  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, ON  JX7NS  28.  1937 


Bfr.  TTIEADWAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  undn  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  REcoao  I  include  the  following 
radio  address  I  delivered  last  Friday  night  over  WOY: 

It  Is  a  t«m»im  of  political  economy  that  every  man's  iaeome  Is  In 
part  dertTcd  from  the  income  of  every  other  man  in  the  community. 
ThlB  Is  equally  true  of  different  groups  of  men  engaged  in  various 
occupations.  The  farmer's  income,  for  example.  Is  derived  In  part 
from  the  Income  of  {xoducers  and  wage  earners  in  all  other  lines 
of  endeavor.  He  cannot  hope  to  be  prosperous  unless  those  to 
whom  he  sells  his  commodities  are  pram)erous.  and  conversely,  the 
nonagrlcxiltural  producer  cannot  hope  to  be  prosperous  unless  the 
farmer  Is  prosperovis. 

Bach  group  of  producers,  therefore,  has  a  double  interest  In  the 
tariff:  First,  in  seeing  that  their  own  products  are  sissrired  of  a 
home  market  free  from  destructive  foreign  competition;  and 
second.  In  t^i^fcing  sure  that  those  in  other  occupations,  who  would 
normally  consume  their  products,  are  not  deprived  of  a  llv^lhood 
by  reason  of  the  flooding  of  the  domestic  market  with  the  products 
of  the  cheap  labor  of  other  lands. 

Tlie  opponents  of  the  protective  tariff  commonly  divide  people 
Into  tvro  classes — producers  and  consumers.  They  insist  that  wtth- 
out  the  tariff,  consumers  wovild  be  able  to  buy  goods  more  cheaply. 
Bven  If  this  were  so — ^whlch  I  do  not  concede — it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  consumers  and  producers  are  In  reality  one  and  the 
same.  TlMy  cannot  be  separated  into  classes,  except  so  far  as  par- 
ticular axnmodities  are  concerned.  A  producer  of  one  thing  Is  a 
consumer  of  something  else. 

If  the  tariff  on  farm  products  were  removed  for  the  supposed 
benefit  <rf  wage  earners,  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  tariff  on 
manufactured  products  were  removed  for  the  supposed  benefit  of 
farmers,  neither  group  would  ultimately  gain.  Each  wo\Ud  be 
deprived  of  the  means  (rf  a  livelihood,  and  one  group  would  not 
be  able  to  buy  from  or  sell  to  the  other.  They  would  not  even  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of  the  cheap  foreign  products  that  would 
be  brought  Into  this  coimtry  in  the  absence  of  adequate  tariff 
protection. 

The  protective  tariff  makes  possible  the  widest  use  erf  our 
natural  resources  and  promotes  the  diversification  of  Industry  and 
labcH*.  Without  tariff  protection  for  nonagricultural  industries 
the  natural  tendency  woiild  be  for  the  worklngmen  who  would 
otherwise  be  engaged  in  manufacture  to  return  to  the  soli.  Bach 
man  so  doing  would  take  from  the  farmer  one  consumer,  and  worse 
still,  add  a  producer  and  a  competltcv.  Hence  the  farmer  has  a 
very  q>ecial  reason  for  supporting  the  diversification  of  Industry 
vndw  tariff  protection. 

Now.  let  us  briefly  examine  the  present  tariff  situation.  What 
do  we  find?  We  see  the  administration  in  Washington  engaged  in 
a  broad  program  of  whittling  away,  under  so-called  trade  treaties, 
the  tariff  duties  imposed  in  behalf  of  agricultvuw  and  Industry 
under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  ImpcHt  duties  are  being  drastically 
reduced  on  the  products  (rf  farm  and  factory.  Irrespective  of  differ- 
ences In  foreign  and  domestic  production  costs,  standards  of 
living,  or  wage  levels.  This  trade-treaty  program  was  supposed 
to  open  up  new  foreign  markets  for  our  surplus  products,  in 
retuni  for  concessions  granted  to  foreign  countries  in  the  Ameri- 
can market.  The  benefits,  however,  have  been  decidedly  In  favor 
of  the  foreign  countries,  as  I  shall  presently  show. 

During  the  time  the  trade-treaty  program  has  been  in  effect 
our  Imports  have  been  Increasing  more  than  twice  as  fast  as  our 
flotports.  The  first  trade  treaty  became  effective  late  in  1934. 
and  some  15  additional  treaties  have  been  negotiated  since  that 
time.  Prom  1934  to  1935  o\n:  Imports  increased  by  $392,000,000. 
or  34  percent,  as  coo^wred  with  an  increase  in  exports  of  only 
$149,000,000.  or  7  percent.  Similarly,  from  1935  to  1936  our  im- 
port! Increased  by  $373,000,000.  or  18  percent,  as  against  an  ta- 
in eqxjrts  at  only  $17U00O,0QO,  or  7V^  percent. 


This  disproportionate  Increase  of  Imports  over  exports  has  re- 
enlted  in  transforming  this  country  from  an  exi>ort  nation  into 
an  import  nation.  For  over  40  years  we  have  consistently  had 
a  favorable  balance  of  trade,  or  excess  of  exports  over  imports. 
But  since  the  trade-treaty  program  has  been  in  effect  this  favor- 
able balance  of  trade  has  been  rapidly  shrinking,  until  It  has 
now  disappeared. 

In  1934  our  favorable  trade  balance  was  $478,000,000.  In  1935 
it  dropped  to  $235,000,000.  Last  year  it  was  only  $34,000,000.  But 
mark  this:  Dtiring  the  first  4  months  of  the  current  year  we  had 
an  actual  adverse  balance  of  trade,  or  excess  of  imports  over  ex- 
ports amounting  to  $132,000,000.  There  is  no  telling  how  large 
this  adverse  balance  wiU  be  by  the  end  of  the  year,  as  it  is  grow- 
ing every  month. 

The  trade-treaty  program  was  supposed  to  be  of  particular  bene- 
fit to  agriculture,  but  the  farmer  has  seen  his  export  markets 
shrink,  while  foreign  agricultural  products  have  at  the  same  time 
been  flooding  the  domestic  market.  In  proof  of  this  sUtement, 
let  me  quote  from  an  official  publication  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  entlUed  "The  Agricultural  SituaUon",  for  March  1937. 

I  read: 

"The  value  of  Imports  of  competitive  agrlctUtural  products  (ex- 
clusive of  sugar  •  •  •)  rose  18  percent,  from  $456,000,000  In 
1935  to  five  htmdred  and  thirty-eight  millions  in  1936." 

Speaking  of  farm  exports,  the  report  continues: 

•The  value  of  exports  of  United  States  agricultural  products 
fell  5  percent,  from  $748,000,000  In  1935  to  seven  hundred  and  nine 
millions  In  1936.  while  the  corresponding  quantity  index  fell  10 
percent."  _      __     ^  _  . , 

Thxis  we  have  the  official  statement  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture that  farm  Imports  are  Increasing  and  farm  exports  de- 
clining. No  further  evidence  is  needed  of  the  fact  that  the  trade- 
treaty  program  has  resulted  In  "selling  the  farmer  down  the  river." 

Those  in  charge  of  the  trade-treaty  program  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  it  involves  the  risk  of  produciiiig  results  other  than  those 
Intended.  When  we  create  purchasing  power  in  the  hands  of  our 
own  people  we  know  it  will  be  spent  in  this  country  and  redound 
to  the  benefit  of  all.  But  when  we  create  purchasing  power  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners  by  letting  them  sell  us  products  that  com- 
pete with  our  own,  we  have  no  assurance  that  they  will  spend  that 
money  here.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  flee  to  spend  It  wherever 
they  wish,  and  they  will  natxirally  buy  in  the  cheapest  market, 
which  may  be  in  any  of  the  seventy-odd  countries  in  the  world 
aside  from  the  United  States.  Herein  lies  one  of  the  greatest  fal- 
lacies of  the  trade-treaty  program.  There  Is  nothing  that  binds 
foreign  countries  to  buy  from  us  after  we  buy  from  them. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  benefita  which  we  grant  under 
each  treaty  are  extended  gratuitously  to  the  whole  world,  we 
realize  that  we  cannot  even  hope,  under  these  circumstances,  to 
come  out  even.  Trade  statistics  clearly  show  that  we  have  been 
on  the  short  end  of  every  major  treaty  we  have  negotiated,  and  It 
Is  apparent  from  the  rapidly  Increasing  flow  of  competitive  imports 
that  foreign  nations  are  rushing  to  take  advantage  of  our  gen- 
erosity In  extending  the  trade-treaty  benefits  to  their  products. 

Ck>nceding  that  we  cannot  expect  to  sell  our  goods  abroad  If  we 
do  not  buy  from  foreign  countries  as  well,  I  submit  that  we  do 
not  have  to  buy  foreign  products  that  compete  with  the  products 
of  the  American  farmer  and  the  American  worklngman.  There 
are  plenty  of  noncompetitive  products,  such  as  coffee,  tea,  rubber, 
raw  silk,  and  so  on.  which  we  need  that  will  give  foreigners  suffi- 
cient piu'chasing  power  to  pAj  for  what  they  take  from  lis.  Then 
we  must  not  forget  the  millions  of  dollars  that  our  tourists  spend 
abroad  each  year. 

I  cannot  understand  why  the  administration  continues  to  pur- 
sue such  an  inconsistent  policy  as  to  restrict  agricultural  pro- 
duction on  the  one  hand  and  at  the  same  time  encourage  or  toler- 
ate the  Importation  of  oon4)etltlve  products  from  abroad.  The 
administration's  Industrial  policy  is  equally  inconsistent.  Thou- 
sands of  men  are  walking  the  streets  looking  for  wcn-k  and  raying 
upon  Government  relief  simply  because  the  products  which  they 
might  well  be  engaged  In  producing  are  being  brought  in  from 
foreign  lands.  When  we  buy  foreign  rather  than  American  prod- 
ucts we  are  simply  relieving  unemployment  In  other  countries 
and  creating  more  unemployment  here,  and  vre  are  likewise  help- 
ing to  solve  the  agricultural  problem  abroad  while  aggravating 
our  own. 

The  administration  In  Washington  Is  so  wn4>ped  up  In  Its  pro- 
gram of  tariff  reductions  that  it  entirely  Ignores  the  crying  need  of 
the  farmer  for  additional  tariff  protection  on  many  ccwtunodi'Ues. 
I  need  cite  only  one  example,  which  happens  to  be  of  particular 
Interest  to  the  dairy  farmers  of  this  section.  I  refer  to  dried  milk. 
In  1934  imports  were  only  6.439  pounds— «  negligible  quantity.  In 
1935  they  rose  to  2,743.000  pounds.  Last  year  they  had  increased  to 
24.584,000  pounds.  Manifestly  here  is  an  instance  where  additional 
protection  is  needed,  but  the  administration  seems  to  be  concerned 
with  adjusting  tariffs  only  in  one  direction,  and  that  Is  downward. 
In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  while  my  remarks  may  not  have 
been  directed  entirely  to  the  farmer  azul  the  tariff,  I  do  want  to 
emphasize  my  deep  conviction  that  the  well-being  of  American 
agriculture,  particularly  in  these  days  of  diminishing  farm  exports. 
Is  definitely  linked  with  the  preservation  of  the  home  market  for 
our  own  producers  under  adequate  tariff  protection. 


A  Referendum  on  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 
Wednesday.  June  30, 1937 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BT  HON.  HERBERT  8.  BIOELOW,  OF  OHIO, 

ON  JUNE  29.  1937 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rkcord,  I  include  the  following  addreoi 
delivered  over  the  radio  yesterday  by  the  gentleman  Xrom 
Ohio,  Mr.  Bigxlow: 

A  group  of  some  30  persons  met  In  Washington  recently  to  spend 
an  evening  discussing  the  labor  situation  with  John  L.  Lewis. 
TTiere  were  two  Congressmen,  a  nationally  known  author,  several 
economists  of  wide  repute,  and  the  others  were  high-ranking  ofi- 
cials  of  the  Federal  Government.  One  of  the  sttmts  of  the  eve- 
ning was  to  take  a  secret  vote  of  the  company  on  the  question. 
Will  democracy  give  way  to  fascism  here  in  the  United  Btatast 

It  Is  an  arreting  fact  that  half  the  group  expressed  the  c^inlon 
that  American  democracy  Is  doomed,  that  faadam  Is  wbcN  W9 
are  going  to  land. 

This  could  not  have  been  the  wUh  of  any  of  these  men.  Tet  It 
was  the  prediction  of  half  of  them,  not  only  that  it  can  bai^en 
here,  but  that  it  will  happen  here. 

I  stiU  have  hope  of  democracy.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  Amer* 
lean  democracy  can  survive  another  World  War.  If  wm  ass  drawn 
into  this  next  war  for  which  Europe  is  so  feverishly  planning.  I 
think  it  wlU  be  our  finish  as  a  democratic  Republic. 

A  British  clergyman  has  proposed  the  toast.  "God  pity  our 
grandchildren."  We  might  better  say,  "God  pity  our  children." 
But  the  evil  days  draw  near.  We  may  even  share  with  our  chll« 
dren  the  terror  of  a  civil  war  in  which  democracy  will  be  destroyed. 

The  lunatics  in  Europe  are  playing  with  explosives  which  may 
blow  up  the  world  for  aU  of  mm.  Never  has  man  had  such  power* 
of  destruction.    Never  was  power  in  mere  reclrlMB  haada. 

Yet.  much  as  we  want  world  peace,  we  seem  paralyasd  to  do  aay^ 
thing  about  it. 

There  is  one  thou^t  that  always  strikes  me  In  the  face  aa  X 
look  up  at  the  Supreme  Cotirt  Building.  Those  marble  coiinnns. 
so  blinding  in  the  sunlight,  are  overwhelming,  as  if  the  gods  of 
high  Olympus  had  cast  them  up  to  awe  and  humble  the  spirit 
of  man.  But.  stately  and  vast  and  costly  as  that  structure  is.  I 
have  to  think  that  five  such  structures  could  be  built  for  the 
cost  of  one  battleship. 

What  an  enemy  man  Is  to  himself.  Think  what  tMnpIes  of  joy, 
what  palaces  of  freedom  we  could  bxiild  for  ourselves  If  we  had 
the  men  and  money  that  are  wasted  on  war. 

TO  make  a  heaven  an  the  earth  all  man  needs  Is  a  little  social 
J\istice  which  he  could  give  himself.  But  his  world  Is  stlU  a  bell 
of  poverty  and  war. 

A  social  order  that  is  anarchistic,  that  Is  ruled  by  greed,  that 
breeds  poverty  among  the  masses  and  riches  and  arroganos  among 
the  privileged  few — such  a  social  order  is  the  breeder  of  war. 
Social  and  industrial  Justice  is  the  only  hope  of  democracy  and  the 
only  gxiaranty  against  war. 

While  we  know  this,  while  we  know  that  the  seeds  of  war  ars 
embedded  in  tne  very  type  of  social  order  that  we  have,  changing 
this  social  order  is  a  long  evolutionary  process,  and  in  the  mean- 
time we  are  wise  to  resort  to  any  expedient  that  promises  any 
protection  whatew  against  the  probabilities  of  war. 

One  of  these  expedients  is  the  Neutrality  Act  paawd  by  this 
session  of  Congress.  We  passed  this  act  because  we  felt  that  tt 
txiight  be  somewhat  of  a  deterrent  to  war  But  the  act  may  prove 
to  be  nothing  but  a  flimsy  bit  of  paper  that  the  first  psertons 
of  war  will  tear  to  tatters. 

I  can  never  forget  that  July  afternoon,  in  the  year  1914.  when 
I  was  delivering  a  Chautauqua  lecture  in  a  town  in  Iowa.  While 
speaking  I  became  conscious  of  an  un\isual  stir  on  the  edges  of  tbm 
crowd.  I  felt  that  some  excitement  was  In  the  air.  When  Z 
stepped  off  the  platform  I  was  told  the  fateful  news.  War 
declared.  Thie  war  in  Europe  had  at  last  broken  out. 
armies  were  on  Uxe  move. 

Excited  groups  of  men  stood  around  discussing  tba  matter. 
Were  these  men  shocked  to  contemplate  the  horror  of  the  Ana»> 
geddon  that  hiuianlty  was  facing?  No,  sir.  They  were  poalttvaiy 
Jubilant.  I  think  about  all  theee  people  were  church  iiwuiilwwB. 
They  vrould  have  called  themselves  Christians,  and  they  were  aU 
members  of  this  or  that  church:  but  they  were  JxibUant. 
were  fairly  ii*»"^"g  with  Joy.    And  wbat  they  we  aaylng  to 
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•Bother  was  this:  *'Whe»t  wm  go  to  93  a  bodidl    Wheat  wffl  go 
to  $3  a  tniahtf  t"    Tlie  tragedy  ot  others  spelled  proepolty  to  them. 

Whst  oould  one  expect  neutrsllty  acts  to  do  to  restrain  passions 
ot  greed  as  primitive  and  shamiWi  as  that? 

It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  say.  bxit  It  is  probably  troe  that  there 
are  mllllona  In  this  country  who  would  be  overjoyed  at  the  news 
o<  another  worid  war.  The  blood  and  tears  ol  others  woiild  spell 
war  profits  to  them.  It  Is  a  question  how  many  days  or  hours  any 
ncutrsllty  act  could  hold  out. 

The  theory  of  our  Neutrality  Act  Is  that  when  war  breaks  out 
between  foreign  nations  the  shipment  of  arms  and  ammunition 
from  our  ports  must  stop  Immediately,  and  the  President  can  by 
order  put  a  stop  to  the  shipment  of  any  other  commodities  which 
he  may  designate.  But  why  wait  for  war?  Why  not  stop  the 
shipment  of  arms  and  ammiuoltlan  bow?  Why  not  shut  down  on 
this  trade  In  the  munitions  of  war  now  In  time  of  peace?  But  the 
Congress  would  not  vote  for  that  amendment  to  the  Neutrality 
Act.  That  refusal  of  Congress  throws  doubt  on  the  sincerity  of 
this  leglsUtlon.  It  was  as  If  the  war  profflteers  said  to  us.  "Go 
ahead  and  pMS  all  the  fool  neutrality  legislation  you  like.  ]ust  so 
yoa  dODt  Intccfere  with  our  peacetime  war  business.  When  war 
comaa.  you  cant  Interfere  with  our  war  business,  for  too  many 
thm  will  be  Involved  In  It." 

As  Insurance  against  war.  I  think  that  the  Neutrality  Act  of 
this  OoBgraw  la  vary  much  overrated.    About  the  omly  hope  I 
entertain  f or  tt  la  that  It  wlU  not  do  any  harm,  even  If  It  doeent 
-^  do  any  good. 

But  tbera  la  one  way  to  Insurs  against  war  In  which  I  have 
man  faith.  U.  before  the  United  SUtes  could  beeome  a  party  to 
aaotlMr  Tiimiieaii  war.  it  were  neoesaary  to  have  a  referendum 
vote  of  every  man  and  woouui  In  the  enttre  Nation.  I  honestly 
believe  thatt  the  vote  would  always  be  a  resounding  "No."  Power- 
ful as  are  the  ^Mclal  lnt«ests  that  see  a  chance  for  huge  war 
proAU.  I  still  believe  that  a  Nation-wide  referendmn  of  all  the 
wtlag  men  and  woman  of  the  eoontry  would  always  and  emphatl- 
ealtybefor  peace. 

liuiy  of  the  very  people  who  shoot  for  war  would  vote  for 
peaee.  X  brieve  In  the  deep  Insight  of  Mark  Twain,  who  made 
that  point,  that  many  who  seem  to  be  rabid  for  war  are  merely 
trying  to  cover  up  their  fear  of  war  and  their  cowardly  fear  of 
their  neighbors.  If  In  the  secrecy  of  the  voting  booth  they  oould 
east  a  ballot  on  the  question  of  dedarlng  war,  without  any  fear  of 
being  reproached,  their  vote  would  be  for  peace,  and  the  Jlngoea 
would  find  ttaemaelves  In  a  dlacxedlted  mlnwlty. 

Por  this  reaaon  I  favor  vnth  all  my  heart  a  propoeal  that  a 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lovna  Lovlow]  has  offered  to  this 
It  Is  a  propoeal  to  amend  the  Constitution  to  take 
away  from  Oongrsas  the  last  say  in  declaring  war.  It  is  a  pro- 
posal to  amend  the  Constitution  so  that  the  people  shall  have  the 
kst  say.  It  provldea  that  an  act  of  Congress  decLarlng  war  must 
be  referred  to  papular  vote  for  approval  or  rejectkm.  Now  a  bare 
majority  of  (81  persons  who  happen  to  have  been  elected  to  Om- 
grcsa  can  send  ISO.000.000  people  to  war.  Two  hundred  and 
slxty-«lx  persons  can  now  by  their  vote  plimge  thls^'ooimtry  into 
a  war  that  mli^t  send  a  million  of  our  sons  to  graves  In  foreign 
laaids  and  heap  a  war  debt  of  fifty  or  a  hxindred  blUKxis  on  the 
backs  of  our  surviving  children  and.  In  fact,  wreck  our  clvlllaa- 
tlon  and  turn  Into  a  hideous  nlghtmars  aU  our  dreams  of  dMnoc- 
raey  and  freedom.  A  bare  majority  of  Congreesmen  can  do  that 
to  us  now.  a  bare  majority  of  these  men  whom  the  political  boasss 
back  home  have  permitted  to  ba  nominated  and  elected  to  Oon- 


If  there  is  any  subject  on  which  a  mandatary  referendum  la 
Jnstlfled.  It  la  thte  subject  of  the  deolaratlon  of  war. 

As  Mr.  Ijaauxw  has  drawn  his  amendment,  it  doee  not  apply  to 
defensive  ware  against  an  Invading  army.  It  might  be  said  that 
the  petyle  would  be  more  Inflammable  and  more  apt  to  vote  for 
war  than  Congress.  But  If  that  were  so.  there  oould  be  no  danger 
In  such  a  referendum,  because  It  would  not  be  Invoked  until  after 
Oongrssa  had  approved  war.  llila  rtfcrendum  could  never  be 
taken  In  advance  of  the  action  of  CiMignias  It,  therefore,  oould 
never  be  used  to  push  Congrem  Into  an  act  of  war.  It  oould  never 
have  any  effect  eao^t  to  negative  and  overrule  a  oongreeslonal 
rteriaratlpn  of  war.  Under  this  mopoaal  of  Congreasman  Luoutw 
ttks  people  would  gain  no  power  to  make  war.  They  would  merely 
gatti  the  power  to  stop  war,  to  nnmaka  war.  to  veto  and  nullify 
an  act  of  Oongrsss  dedarlng  war. 

This,  my  friends.  Is  a  propoeal  to  maka  use  of  the  democracy 
that  wo  attU  have  to prevmt  war  from  deatiwjiing  our  democracy. 

I  bag  of  you  put  no  faith  In  the  deluakm  that  the  last  World 
Wiar  cured  us  and  that  there  la  no  dangor  of  our  ever  being  drawn 
Into  any  of  ■urope'a  wars,  nils  haa  become  a  very  small  world. 
Our  ewmnmlc  interests  are  Insxtrleably  tntertaced  with  the  eoo- 
noBBlo  and  flnanidal  Interesta  of  the  reet  of  the  world. 

niere  is  danger,  ttiere  Is  a  great  danger,  that  we  shaU  be  suAed 
Into  this  nest  world  war  even  more  qwedlly  and  oomirietely  than 
we  were  drawn  Into  tbm  last  one.  Hone  of  ua  knowa  how  soon  may 
coane  the  fatal  hour  when  we  shaU  need  every  poarthle  lesouite  at 
our  oomreand  to  stay  this  fury  and  madnesa  I  wlah  mllllona 
ml^it  hear  my  voice  and  ml^t  respopd  at  once  to  this  ivpeal.  I 
wlah  10.000JOOO  lotlafa  would  pour  into  Oongrssa  Ujmmjuow  and  the 
next  day  and  the  next  demanillng  of  aU  MMUitmrs  of  Ooncreas  that 
tlMf  go  to  the  Cleik^  desk  at 
11.  ntla  Is  the  way  to  get 
for  n 
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write  to  your  Congressman  at  once.  This  Is  my  earnest 
Write  to  your  Congressman  at  once  and  ask  him  to  sign  discharge 
petition  no.  11  for  a  popular  referendxim  on  declarations  of  war. 
and  then  write  to  Congressman  Lorns  Ludlow  and  tell  him  what 
you  have  done.  . ^.  ^   _ 

This  is  the  way  to  help  push  through  this  proposal,  which  I 
^tiinv  would  do  more  than  any  neutrality  act  that  could  ever  be 
written  to  keep  American  boys  on  our  own  side  at  the  ocean. 

War  confiscates  our  property  and  conscripts  the  Uvea  of  our  sons. 
Surely  that  shoxild  not  be  done  to  us  without  our  consent. 

Nearly  20  years  ago  I  was  iirging  this  idea  of  a  compulsor 
leferendtim  on  declaration  of  war.  It  was  said  against  the  Idea 
then  that  the  mass  of  people  were  too  cowardly  to  fight,  and  that 
If  the  subject  were  referred  to  the  people  there  never  could  be  any 
wars.  I  thought  that  was  a  good  argument  fcNr  a  war  referendum. 
But  these  opponents  of  the  idea  seemed  to  think  It  would  be  Just 
too  bad  if  we  couldn't  have  a  war  once  in  a  while.  The  few  at  the 
top  are  supposed  to  know  when  we  ought  to  have  war.  What  can 
the  people  know  about  it?  Well.  I  say  it  would  be  better  to  let 
the  people  blunder  by  voting  to  stay  out  of  war  than  to  let  the 
dlplcMoaats  bltmder  by  plxinglng  us  into  war. 

In  the  march  of  democracy  we  have  put  an  end  to  wars  within 
nations.  The  next  Job  for  democracy  is  to  put  an  end  to  wars 
between  nations.  All  wars  end  in  a  peace  conference.  We  ought 
to  have  our  peace  conference  before  the  war  starts,  not  after  It  Is 
fought.  To  bring  about  this  sanity  I  know  of  no  one  thing  to  do 
better  than  to  establish  the  people's  right  of  referendimi  voting  on 
declarations  of  war. 

Working  Hours  of  Firemen  in  the  District  of 

Columbia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  VIRGINIA  E.  JENCKES 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  30. 1937 

ISn.  JENCKES  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Just  In- 
troduced a  bill  which,  if  made  law,  will  reduce  the  working 
hours  of  our  District  of  Columbia  firemen  to  an  average  of 
60  hours  per  week  and  will  give  employment  to  about  200 
additional  men. 

I  am  appealing  to  you,  my  colleagues,  for  sun;)ort  of  this 
measure.  By  supporting  it  you  will  be  rendering  a  real 
service  which  will  be  appreciated  by  firemen,  both  paid  and 
volimteer,  in  the  various  cities  of  your  congressional  districts. 

While  under  present  conditions  District  of  Columbia  fire- 
men are  required  to  work  72  hours  per  week,  members  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  police  department  work  but  48 
hours  per  week;  and  whereas  many  statutes  by  Congress 
give  the  same  rights  to  both  departments,  there  still  re- 
mains a  wide  divergence  in  hours  of  duty. 

A  Civil  Service  Committee,  appointed  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Ramspeck  vacation-leave  bill  of  1936  to 
study  hours  of  labor  in  the  Government  service  and  to 
make  recommendaUons  with  reference  thereto,  has  recom- 
mended a  40-  to  44-hour  week  for  members  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  fire  department. 

Tlie  44-hour  week  recommended  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee would  cost  more  than  a  millicm  dollars,  whereas  the 
60-hour  week,  iiroposed  in  the  bill  which  I  have  Just  intro- 
duced would  cost  but  approximately  $400,000  in  additional 
manpower  needed  under  the  proposed  60-hour  week  bill  to 
tnftjwtnin  the  fire  department  at  its  present  strength. 

Twenty-six  citizens'  associations  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
Ut  have  gone  on  record  favoring  the  44-hour  week  for  filre- 
men.  whereas  only  three  opposed  it,  nothwithstanding  the 
above-stated  estimated  cost  of  more  than  $1,000,000  to  effect 
such  a  short  workweek.  Our  District  of  Columbia  firemen 
will  be  grateful  to  receive  even  a  60-hour  workweek. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  seen 
fit  to  impliedly  dlsi^wrove  the  44-hour  week  by  not  recov 
mending  same  in  their  budget,  due  to  the  cost  of  placing 
same  in  operaticxi,  with  the  probable  necessity  for  increase  tn 
taxes  in  order  to  raise  the  million  dollars  required.  How- 
ever, it  Is  hoped  that  everyone  officially  concerned  will  ap- 
prove the  modified  desires  of  our  firemen  for  a  60-hour  week. 
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which,  as  stated,  will  be  much  less  expensive,  only  $400,000 
being  necessary  to  fully  man  the  fire  department  on  this 
basis.  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  it  is  respectfully  suggested 
that  in  this  enlightened  age  of  labor  the  saving  of  expense 
and  taxes  is  not  a  fair  excuse  to  require  anyone,  including 
firemen,  to  continue  to  work  72  hours  per  week,  or  an 
average  of  12  hours  per  day. 

In  New  Toric  City.  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  several  smaller  cities, 
the  hours  of  duty  of  firemen  are  but  8  hours  per  day;  and 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  has  a  system  limiting  the  hoturs  of  fire- 
men to  approximately  61  hours  per  week. 

I  feel  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  Congress  to  give 
some  thought  to  those  men  who  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  are 
willing  to  protect  our  property  from  mankind's  greatest 
enemy — the  fiame. 


A  Nation  Within  a  Nation:  One  Employed  and  the 
Other  Unemployed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DEWEY  W.  JOHNSON 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  30, 1937 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OP  HON.  DBWET  W.  JOHNSON  OF  MINNESOTA 

ON  JUNE  30.  1937 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following 
address  delivered  by  me  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  2:30  p.  m.,  June  30,  1937: 

My  friendfl  of  the  radio  audience,  today  we  have  two  United 
States,  one  employed  and  the  other  unemployed.  In  United 
SUtee  no.  1,  wherein  lives  three-fourths  of  the  country,  every 
man  has  a  Job.  His  family  lives  In  comfort,  has  a  radio,  auto- 
mobiles, good  food,  clothes,  and  the  comforts  of  life.  This  United 
States  that  Is  employed  enjoys  greater  liuniry  than  any  other 
similar  group  of  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  In  the 
United  States  that  I  call  no.  a  there  Is  hunger,  disease,  suffering, 
and  privation.  Theae  Americans  number  10.000.000  or  more. 
They  have  no  home  they  caU  their  own.  Their  diet  In  United 
States  no.  a  is  too  lean  to  maintain  normal  development — ^It  Is 
slow  starvation— and  their  Ho«**«"g  Is  whatever  cast-off*  can  be 
made  over.  This  Is  the  cotmtry  within  a  country  which  the 
President  saw  on  January  ao  as  a  nation  one-third  111-houaed, 
one-third  undernourished,  azui  one-third  Ill-clothed. 
MZLUom  anu.  uMnfPLOTB> 

Abraham  Lincoln  said  itextly  before  the  ClvflWar  that  a 
BatUm  h^if  Slave  and  half  free  oould  not  long  survive.  No  truer 
statement  can  be  made  of  the  present  state  of  the  Matkm  m 
reference  to  employment  and  the  right  to  a  Job.  Here  we  are 
(tumbling  along  In  this  country  after  nearly  a  decade  of  the 
depression,  with  mlUlona  of  unemployed.  Itnilons  of  children 
today  In  this  country  have  never  seen  their  fathers  leave  the 
house  In  the  morning  to  go  to  a  private  Job.  IfHllons  of  children 
are  >»*<T»g  reared  In  environments  that  promise  them  nothing  for 
the  future.  And  If  present  conditions  continue.  mUllons  more 
will  be  bom  Into  ettlBenahlp  In  United  States  no.  2.  where  a 
feUow  never  has  a  chance.  One  million  young  men  and  women 
this  month  have  been  grsuduated  fran  our  schools  and  ooUegcs. 
Is  there  anyone  tn  this  atKUenoe  who^can  give  a  definite  Idea  ot 
what  they  are  going  to  do? 


ones  Ronam  amd  caxxaoif  Aoaia 
And  to  say  that  a  fellow  never  has  a  chance  In  this  country 
within  a  country  Is  quite  true  with  such  c^ppoeltes  In  economic 
viewpoints  as  Harry  Hopkins.  W.  P.  A.  Administrate,  and  Ifr. 
Cameron,  of  Pord  liotor  Co..  both  stotlng  that,  even  though  Indus- 
trial production  and  distribution  come  back  to  the  level  of  the 
boom  years,  there  will  stm  be  an  unemployment  level  of  about 
seven  and  one-half  Tntninti  persons  In  the  country.    Mr.  Cameron. 
of  Ford  Motor  Co..  was  quite  positive  over  the  radio  networks  a 
whUe  back  that  Industry  nill  not  rehire  below  the  7.000.000  mark, 
and  said  that  Industry  was  even  unable  to  do  so  because  It  would 
reach  Its  production  peaks  when  that  lev«l  was  attained. 
CON oaasB  oonsixvatxvsb  tet  to  cut  kslut 
Tlie  Federal  Oovemment  Is  recognising  the  fact  that  there  Is 
a  country  within  a  country  In  this  MaUon  today  by  laying  before 


the  President  by  act  of  Oongrsas  an  approprlaUon  for  the  nest 
year  of  one  and  one-half  billion  dollars  for  the  oontlnuatlan  at 
the  Works  Progress  Administration.  ThU  will  provide  for  the 
employment  of  1.800.000  employable  workers  on  W.  P.  A.  proJecU 
for  another  year,  ending  July  1.  lUA.  Even  so.  in  appropriating 
this  sum.  the  administration  yielded  to  the  demands  <»  the  mors 
ocnuervatlve  Members  of  Congress  who  demanded  stringent  cote 
In  the  relief  program.  Conservatives  of  both  parUaa  fought  to 
return  up  to  40  percent  of  the  reUef  load  to  the  States  and  local 
commxinlUes.  but  lost  the  fight.  The  bill  now  on  the  Presldenfa 
desk  awaiting  signature  U  recognition  of  the  tact  that  the  prob- 
lem of  employment  la  one  of  the  vital  probleou  faelng  the  Nation 
today. 

ICATOaS   AOVOCATB 


The  gravity  of  the  sltuatkm  Is  attested  by  the 
given  to  Congress  by  the  United  States  Conference  oC 
This  Ttpart  advocated  the  appropriation  of  g3.aoOj00OiM»  for  rellaC 
of  the  ixnemployed  and  the  hiring  ot  a.800,000  employables  by 
W.  P.  A.  TlMse  himdred  mayors  of  American  clUcs  claimed  thaS 
the  local  taxpayers  were  imable  to  carry  the  tremendous  rellaC 
load  were  It  thrown  back  on  the  local  rofnmunltlsa.  as  the  oob- 
servatlves  ot  Oongrsas  wanted  to  do. 

The  administration  did  not  appropriate  all  that  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors  asked,  but  It  reoognissd  the  merit  of 
their  position  and  continued  Fsderal  partldpatlaa  In  the  problem 
of  r^lef . 

H ATioir  aawariw  st  wobx  raooaAxc 

The  reason  that  Congress  Is  contlnxilng  to  appropriate  hugs 
sums  for  reUef  are  manifold.  One  of  the  greatest  reasons  te^f 
attempt  to  keep  the  money  of  the  Nation  coming  In  at  the  bottom 
of  the  economic  heap  where  It  wUl  do  the  most  good.  This  United 
States  no.  a  of  which  I  speak,  has  tremendous  economic  poeslbUl- 
tles  were  we  as  a  NaUon  able  to  take  advantage  of  them.  Suppose 
that  every  one  of  the  ten  or  more  million  unemployed  were  able 
today  to  walk  Into  the  clothing  stores  and  properly  cloths  them- 
selves and  their  families.  Immediately  the  factories  of  the  Na- 
tion would  have  to  manufacture  at  least  50.000.000  pahs  of  shoes. 
We  would  have  a  market  for  the  5.500.000  hides  now  lying  In  the 
warehouses  of  the  Surplxis  Commodities  Corporation. 

These  10.000,000  Americans  In  the  United  States,  no.  3.  would 
need  not  less  than  ao.000,000  suits  of  clothes.  They  would  need 
another  30,000,000  dresses.    There  would  be  a  market  for  100.000.- 

000  shirts,  not  to  coimt  the  niunerous  accessories  that  make  up 
the  clothing  of  the  average  American.  They  could  then  walk  Into 
other  establishments  and  purchase  at  least  lOJOOOJOOO  new  radios 
and  automobUes.  Were  these  same  millions  employed,  they  would 
be  In  the  market  for  10.000.000  new  homes,  becauss  any  person 
with  ordinary  eyesight  need  only  look  around  to  aee  the  greas 
national  need  for  housing.  But  with  these  ssme  dtlaens  of  the 
United  SUtes  there  Is  not  yet  the  ability  to  buy  more  than  the 
barest  necessities  of  life.  They  are  not  In  the  true  ssnse  dttaens 
of  the  Nation.  They  are  tolerated  members  ot  society  whom 
many  people  and  politicians  treat  with  contempt. 

The  other  day  when  the  relief  bill  was  before  the  Bouse  of 
Repreeentatlves  I  offisred  an  amendment  to  Incresas  ths  amount 
of  the  blU  to  |a.900.000X)00.  These  may  sound  Ilka  bOKOar  num- 
bers to  some  siio  are  llstralag  In.  but  they  have  a  sound  basis,  tn 
fact.  If  we  want  the  classified  employables  la  Utatted  States,  no.  t, 
to  have  Jobe  even  at  W.  P.  A.  wage  eeales. 

•nie  administration  ^tproprlatkm  callad  for  one  liOlloai  and  a 
half  dcfllars  to  en^oy  one  million  and  a  half  fflasslllert 
The  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors'  survey  requsstsd  ths 
ploymsnt  of  a.800.000  daaslfled  employables  at  a  slightly  jncrsssid 
wsge  to  meet  an  mcreased  oast  of  Uvlng.  This  meant  that  thsra 
would  have  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  that  I  offered  tn  ny  amend- 
ment.  The  amendment  was  beaten  by  voice  vats,  but  ths  need 
BtlU  exists.  I  had  In  mind  at  Isast  trying  an  appropriation  for 
once  that  would  really  get  money  to  the  needy  In  a  suflklent 
amount  so  that  ttiey  could  in  some  measure  psrtldpate  in  the 
national  economy. 

sous  wnx  nrjtrBB  cooiitmt 

I  do  not  agree  at  all  with  the  conservatives  who  desire  to  shoU* 
work  relief  and  bring  back  the  local  dole.  In  the  first  place,  X 
dont  believe  that  a  man  should  not  eat  vinlsss  he  earns  his  bcaad. 

1  believe  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  wreck  our  country  Is  to 
segregate  10.000.000  American  heads  of  famlllea,  without  any  work 
except  that  entaUed  tn  going  to  a  locally  malntahMd  rtflsf  oAes 
for  the  handout.  It  wlU  destroy  the  mcnOe  of  the  whole  country 
and  destroy  faith  In  the  democratic  processes  of  government.  Mar 
do  I  believe  that  local  property  should  bear  the  cost  of  ths  nlltf 

{>roblem.  I  bdleve  r^ef  and  unenu>loyment  to  be  national  prob- 
ems.  and  that  they  should  be  treated  as  such.  I  rather  suspset 
that  some  of  our  conservaUve  Members  of  Congress.  In  flghttng  to 
return  the  cost  of  relief  to  the  SUtes  and  local  communities,  srs 
fronting  for  the  Ug  Interests  of  the  country  who  were  In  psrt 
responsible,  by  their  practices,  for  the  depreeslon.  and  are  now 

trying  to  crawl  out  from  under  the  Federal  debt  load  In  the 

of  economy  and  SUtes'  rights.  But  I  remember  full  well 
these  same  gentlemen,  who  are  now  screaming  economy, 
crawling  to  Washington  on  their  hands  and  knees,  begging  for  the 
■>t«M>  kind  of  Federal  help  for  their  oorporatlons  that  we  sn  glvlBff 
to  the  unemployed. 


m 


A  •nTj'cxTrvTV  rnr\  npiTTi:*  rirvxTr«T>'c«oiciTrkVT  A  T    ur^ni^OT^ 


tftQT 


for  a 


•  prove  uie  moamea  oesires  ox  our  uremen  lor  a  ou-aour  wees. 


\ 
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__    ^  eC  tb«  United  8Ute>  ax*  now  hmtk  on  their 

and  »•  m  fOig«tfiil  of  «be  Ttees  and  feMl  prmettoes  tbat 
teoHtat  on  ths  deBTCflrion  m  If  tban  had  hecn  no  depnHlon. 

Vtm  liMlii—  of  ttM  eoontzy  wants  Oocifrew  to  balance  the 
BadMt  o(  the  Mattoa.  Mf  tooetneae  itoaaUL  t^mxt  to  rehire  aome  of 
tSbeumnplomd  that  they  flrod  daring  the  depreerton  yean.  I«t 
-^^^-  tnatead  of  getting  Mgger  loeemotlTas  and  longer 
the  tratna.  both  In  ^e  tntereat  of  ptMle  aaf  ety 
«».  sattte  tallraad  nan  back  to  wnk.  The  big  vtllltlea  of  the 
Ratloo  emiki  reemplaT  hmuirada  of  thooaanda  of  men  If  they  eK 
Chair  minda  to  do  H.  Thim  pRMem  of  baaaaetag  the  Budget  Is 
not  a  matter  of  alttlag  In  aome  swell,  alr-oondltloned  club  mak- 
ing atatementa  to  ttm  pnaa  ^Isnwinrlfig  Ifcmbers  of  Congress  f o^ 


truth  la  that  pitvate 
and  tf  tfaey  don't  OoBgrsaa 
to  protida  the  neceaaitiea 


iBdurtfT.     U  bOBl 
i«h  jiob:  and  if 


-  ._  ^  of  raanqdujiBient  In  ttie 

haa  Its  miputtualty  now  to  rehire  the  nn- 
—    with  the  Oovenmant.     Bat   if 
I  win  be  forced  to  pass  the 

pot  man  to  wotk  In  private 

wm  oooperate.  Oc«igress  will  be  spared  a 

tMOi  jto  mare  haalatsmt  on  Wg  profits,  then 

will  hate  to  pam  poalttee  lnc*t'*"""   shortening  the 

- y._  ^M  ftiwt  weak  awl  ashing  fn«*> <?■""»  standards  of  wagea. 

mTw  not  fonet  that  In  Unttad  States  Ho.  1.  whUe  mlllloiis 

-      laaas  In  Uhtted  Stataa  Ho.  2  were  bungzy.  many  of  the  so- 

Idr  liiiBliiiW  luaiKiis  ware  meorporatlng  f anns.  yachts,  and 

.ry  eatetas  m  oeder  to  deftaod  the  Ooremment  of  tazea  that 

to  m>  to  dafiaitng  the  coat  of  relief  in  the  Nation.    Tluni- 

1^  of  lilg  UiMiiiiaamen  were  Tr**^"g  so  much  money  that  they 

had  to  ahaat  la  order  not  to  give  up  a  few  meesly  doOaia  to  those 
wte  ware  wtthoat  a  Job.  That'a  the  cruelty  that  motlratca  the 
iteh  tax  eradar.  ThaM  the  type  of  cruelty  that  hae  no  place  In  a 
dnootacy.  Z  shall  always  believe  In  the  principle  that  the  Qov- 
annnant  has  a  do^  to  see  that  the  unemployed  have  Jobs,  and 
Z  dhaa  aiwaya  baUeve  that  hustnsm  also  haa  a  duty  to  see  tbat  It 

ktea  wtth  tlM  eoontoy  where  It  makea  Its  money  sufficiently 

It  pnta  an  honeat  part  of  tta  itaminn  ba^  Into  the  labor 
of  the  tiuslnnaa     TXiat  la  the  maenm  Z  offered  an  amendment 
to  ttvnnslata  gUOOjOWjOOO  ler  work  cailef  for  the  unemployed. 
Xihaniryao. 


BailiwUI  EaptoTce  SetiraBcnt  Act 


[* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  W.  CREAL 

or  Ksmoonr 

IN  THE  HOTTSE  OF  BSPRESEMTATTVES 

Vonddv.  /me  iU  1937 

Mr.  GKSAIa  Mr.  Speaker.  In  gappotttas  tito  railroad 
AHUemeut  MD  X  wish  to  eaB  tbe  sttentHm  of  tlie  Boaae  to 
OMthiac 

Wllfctwil  illiiwieilin  MoreCher  brendi  of  ocgaoted  labor 
ki  ttalr  leepatttlye  fleidi  of  mrfnlnpm,  I  waot  to  tolce  the 
tir'H"Tt  «f  tha  pubUo  In  vbat  I  believe  to  be  their  atti- 
tade  toward  raOroad  emplfveeB  In  generaL  Ballroad  em- 
pkoFoee  have  to  deal  pwnnnaliT  wtth  mere  of  the  pubUc  than 
braaoh  of  osgaxriaed  labor.  They  have  a 
B  their  iJMmMtfu,  lequlilug  aeeo- 
r.  and  gafetsr  of  the  pubUe.    They 


accaratf.  alert,  and  always  prompt. 

be  read  eorraetly,  gjgnale  muet  be  ob- 
ichtBery  eewt  be  bi  euperb  ooodttion. 
aBBd  fEBadmollicr  and  the  snail  cbBd  are  as  eitf  e  tn 
tMr  haate  In  UmIt  travels  as  tf  aooompaniod  wtth  at- 


They  moitt  appear  courteous  even  when  phyelrany  alBnf . 
The  oendttkn  of  weather  most  be  Ignored,  the  tracks  must 
he  k«t  kft  order;  and  the  trains  moved  oa  time. 

Not  OBlr  for  the  ueeMl  aervtoe  rendered  tot  because 
tbm  pfttiOc  nletj  Is  bmdved  they  are  hi  a  manner  poUlc 
aervaats.  Ttaay  have  perfonned  all  these  duties  and  well  kept 
lUs  gioat  tiusl  kniwrwl  In  a  mamrr  to  command  the  respect 
of  the  patront  and  the  pubUc  and  reflected  credtt  on  their 


and  other  good  ones  that  time  win  not 
X  am  pieaaed,  indeed,  to  support  this 


are,  which  takes  the  fear  of  poverty  away  when  age  ajH 
proaches  and  enables  them  to  feel  that  sense  of  security  in 
old  age  wliich  security  tliey  have  so  well  earned. 


Shall  Constitutional  Government  Endure? 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  P.  COLE,  JR. 

or  MARYLAND 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  30, 1937 


f^nrantftn  OF  HON.  SAMUEL  B.  PETTgNOILL.  OP  INDIANA.  B»- 
PORE  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OP  THE  MARYLAND  STATE 
BAR  ASSOCIATION.  HELD  AT  ATXANTIC  CnT.  N.  J.,  SATUR- 
DAY. JUNE  26,  1937 

Mr.  COLE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  tills,  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  anniversary  year  of  the  framing  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  was  celebrated  during  the 
recent  annual  convention  of  the  Maryland  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, and  a  special  day.  Saturday.  June  26.  1937.  was  set 
aside  for  that  purpose.  It  was  my  pleasure  to  attend  and 
enjoy  the  proceedings. 

Our  coUeague  the  distinguidied  gentleman  from  Indiana 
IMr.  Paiiaimux]  was  the  principal  speaker  at  the  associa- 
tion banquet  that  night.  EDs  admitted  ability,  winning  per- 
sonality, and  scholarly  approach  to  any  subject  having  his 
attention,  all  contributed  to  one  of  the  moet  forceful  and 
tlhimin^ting  papers  on  the  live  subject  of  the  day  I  have 
heard.  I  conunend  its  reading  to  my  colleagues  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  by  inserting  in  the 
Aweodiz  the  speech  referred  to. 

Ihe  address  is  as  follows: 

Thla  »p*i>*ing  of  the  bench  and  bar  of  the  Old  nee  State  takes 
place  during  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  annlrenary  year  of  th« 
lismlng  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  If  for  no  otbcr 
reason  than  to  record  the  passage  of  these  eventful  years.  It  uwrnw 
a  proper  subject  for  discussion  to  ask  whether  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment under  which  five  generations  of  Americans  have  Uved  and 
proqwred  wUl  continue  to  endure.  Tlie  passage  of  time,  however, 
does  not  alone  make  the  question  pertinent.  The  pressure  of  cur- 
rent events  thrusts  It  upon  our  attention  as  peiiiaps  the  para- 
mount problem  of  our  times. 

It  Is  peeuBaxly  of  Interest  to  lawyers  and  notably  have  they  re- 
qKmded  to  It  now  and  In  years  gone  by.  Pbr  many  years  the 
American  bar  and  State  and  local  bar  associations  have  sponsored 
Msays  and  orations  by  high  school  and  etdlege  boys  and  girls  on 
the  American  Cacstltatlaa.  It  may  tasve  seemed  a  tihan^Was  task 
at  the  time,  bat  who  can  estimate  the  part  played  by  these  yaung 
Amsclcans,  now  grown  to  manhood,  in  the  stlrilBg  defense  a<  tiM 
Court  and  Oowtttutloii  made  these  recent  moothsf 

me  Amsrlean  bar,  through  Its  supptKt  given  to  uniform  State 
laws,  reciprocal  State  legislation,  and  Interstate  compacts,  sudi  as 
the  petroleum  compact  supported  by  my  good  friend.  Oongressman 
Wfeuxuc  P.  CoLK,  of  Towson.  has  not  only  checked  the  mad  rush 
to  Washlsgtan  but  has  clearly  pointed  a  workable  alternative  to 
tbe  aolutkm  at  many  problems  whtch  transcend  State  lines  without 
the  stnrender  of  local  autonomy  or  the  erection  at  a  gigantic 
Irareaacracy  to  irHt»*^  the  energies  of  a  free  people. 

•XlMae  and  f*««*<**^  efforts  must  go  on  and  be  doubled  and  re- 
doubled. The  assault  upon  eonstttutlasial  government  and  oon- 
stltutl<mal  moraUty,  thoiigh  momentarUy  ^e^ed,  has  done  Im- 
measurable damage.  It  will  be  renewed  by  every  subversive  force 
that  ^^^  fattened  upon  the  distress  of  the  depremlon. 

lAwyers.  and  the  clients  of  lawyers,  are  under  the  necessity  at 
<^^«»TM<itnf  constitutional  government.  States'  rights,  and  free  en- 
terprise, their  handmaiden,  not  only  by  argument  and  public 
debate,  not  only  by  refusing  to  vote  for  any  candidate  to  pubUo 
fftl^  on  any  ticket  who  will  not  pledge  himself  to  their  drtense, 
but  by  the  greatly  dUBcult  task  of  making  the  American  system 
of  froe  government  and  free  enterprise  work  to  the  constantly 
greater  happlTM>M  of  the  American  masses,  without  whose  support 
B  cannot  and  win  not  function  at  aU. 

In  this  defense  deeds  will  count  more  than  words.  If  t2ie 
American  system  comes  to  mean  to  the  millions  the  ticker  tape 
of  WaU  Street  and  the  economic  pblloeophy  of  Harlan  Coxinty, 
Ky.,  It  Is  <m  the  way  out.  _^_ 

Later  on  I  hope  to  take  a  moment  to  prove  the*  tlie  Amerleaa 
■ystem  does  not  mean  these  things.  They  are  but  the  froth  and 
■cum  of  the  current.  I  mention  them  now  only  to  prove  that 
the  present  defenders  of  the  Court  and  Constitution  are  not  un- 
aware of  the  paaaing  of  the  fromUer,  the  coming  of  the  machine 


age,  the  presence  of  slums  and  depressed  areas,  even  the  oeenr- 
rence  of  dust  storms  and  floods.  We  reoognlae  aU  these  thlnga 
yet  hold  the  greatest  hope  of  their  lastlzig  solution  Ues  within 
the  heart  of  the  American  Constitution  and  not  in  the  alien 
concept  at  personal  government. 

We  know  the  growth  of  science  and  Industry  makes  the  line 
an  ever-changing  one  between  "that  degree  of  liberty  without 
which  law  is  tyranny  and  that  degree  of  law  without  which  Ub- 
erty  becomes  lioense."  Newtheless.  we  know  equaUy  weU  that 
the  State  is  at  best  a  chUd  of  necessity  and  at  worst  an  Instru- 
ment of  tyranny.  And  those  of  us  who  are  stlU  Democrats  are 
willing  to  meet  the  rehabUli:ated  Hamiltcm  and  confront  him  with 
Jefferson's  flaming  and  deathless  words,  "a  wise  and  frugal  gov- 
ernment, which  sbaU  prevent  men  from  Injuring  one  another,  but 
leave  them  otherwise  free  to  follow  their  own  pursuits  of  industry 
and  employment." 

When  the  Oonstlti|^;lon  was  signed  September  17,  1787,  Caovemor 
Morris  said:  ' 

"The  whole  htunan  race  will  be  affected  by  file  proceedings  of 
this  Convention." 

Never  was  prophecy  better  Jvistlfled  by  time.  Por  down  to 
1917.  when  Russia  established  the  "dictatorship  of  the  pndetarlat" 
In  place  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  Romanoffs,  a  period  of  130 
years,  there  was  scarcely  a  movement  on  this  planet  that  was  not 
toward  democracy  and  freedom  from  concentrated  authority.  Our 
Constitution  became  the  model  of  the  world.  In  the  States  of  our 
Union,  in  the  countries  of  Latin  America.  In  the  Provinces  of 
Canada,  in  New  Zealand,  in  Australia,  in  South  Africa,  in  Europe 
and  elsewhere,  not  less  than  400  written  constitutions  were  pat- 
terned by  freedom-loving  men  upon  the  basic  oonc^ts  of  our  own 
Magna  Carta:  1.  The  distribution  rather  than  the  concentration 
of  power;  and,  2,  that  the  individual,  becatise  created  by  God. 
and  in  His  image,  has  dignities  and  rights  as  a  human  soul  Which 
are  beyond  the  powers  of  princes  or  the  ml^t  of  majorities. 

But  in  1917  the  tide  turned.  Prom  that  time  to  this  hour,  ex- 
cept for  the  short-lived  German  Republic,  there  has  scarcely  been 
a  movement  on  this  planet  that  has  not  been  away  from  de- 
mocracy toward  the  concentration  of  power  and  tn  favor  at  the 
doctrine  that  the  individual  has  no  rights  which  the  State  is 
bound  to  req>ect.  Nineteen  democratic  governments  have  fallen 
since  1918. 

Across  the  Atlantic  the  lamp  of  liberty  has  gone  out  in  three- 
fourths  of  Europe.  The  swing  toward  the  center  daily  gathers 
momenttim.  New  barbarians  march  (m  ancient  Romes  and,  in 
the  name  of  "security",  place  Caesar's  blood-rusted  crown  upon 
the  fevered  heads  of  those  who  caU  themselves  the  "saviors  of  the 
pec^le." 

Within  a  short  distance  of  the  place  where  the  prisoner  of 
ChiUon  once  appealed  "from  tyranny  to  Ood",  machine  guns  and 
concentration  camps  do  the  debating  when  poUtical  argimients 
arise.  And  whUe  the  blood  purge  of  June  1934  was  on,  a  new 
messlah  shouts,  "Dxiring  these  24  hours  I  am  the  supreme  court." 

Democracy  abroad  and  here  is  proclaimed  a  "rotton  corpee"; 
liberalism  is  spat  upon;  tha  authority  of  religl<m  Is  spumed:  the 
sanctity  of  private  contract  and  public  treaty  Is  held  for  naught; 
the  temple  of  international  law,  palnfuUy  bxiilt  during  five  cen- 
turies of  time,  Is  overthrown,  and  aU  those  immemorial  de- 
cencies between  man  and  the  state — trial  by  Jury,  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  courts,  habeas  cotpvu.  the  dvll  above  the  mUltary 
power,  freedom  of  petition,  of  election,  of  speech,  of  press,  of 
assembly,  of  worship,  of  the  education  of  one's  chUdren.  govern- 
ment by  law  and  not  by  men.  government  which  derives  Its 
"Just  powers"  from  the  "consent  of  the  governed",  the  restraint 
against  spoliation  and  conflscation,  the  assurance  that  If  a  man 
may  sow  he  may  also  re^,  the  driving  force  (other  than  the  laah 
of  the  slave)  which  makes  wealth  to  accumulate  and  the  arts 
and  sciences  to  floiulsh — all  these  precious  things  are  tossed  Into 
the  sewer  as  the  synthetic  parade  follows  the  modem  Imperator, 
who  rattles  his  crimsoned  sword  and  scans  dark  horlaons  for  more 
~»rlds  to  conquer. 

Here  in  America  worshipers  of  the  state  (not  the  States)  grow 
in  ntunber.  Bearing  a  banner  with  that  strange  device  "[^>eclal 
prlvUeges  for  aU",  they  come  to  Washington  seeking  alms.  I€em- 
bers  of  church,  labor,  bvisiness.  youth,  and  women's  organizations 
are  sponsoring  the  surrender  of  human  destiny  -to  politicians 
Idealized  as  demigods. 

Against  this  background  the  present  conflict  over  the  Supreme 
Court  is  but  an  Incident.  Oettysbxirg,  Verdun,  Saratoga  were 
each  the  turning  point  of  a  great  struggle,  but  they  were  but 
the  struggle  Itself. 

The  world-wide  struggle  today  Is  constitutional  government 
against  majority  government;  deliberation  against  mass  emotion; 
the  distribution  of  power  against  its  concentration;  State's  rights 
against  Federal  empire;  free  enterprise  against  govemmentaUy 
owned  or  regxilated  numopoly;  democracy  against  fascism  or 
communism;  the  human  soul  against  the  totaUtarlan  state. 

If  constitutional  government  passes  out  of  our  own  American 
life,  the  way  of  its  going  wlU  apparenUy  be  by  one  or  aU  of  these 
steps: 

1.  The  surrender  by  Congress  of  Its  legislative  powers  to  execu- 
tive bureaus. 

2.  The  assumption  by  the  Executive  of  JtuUdal  power. 

8.  The  atrophy  of  State  and  local  governments  and  the  trans- 
fer of  their  powers  to  Washington;  and 

4.  The  graidual  and  continiiouB  encroachment  by  "men  with 
badges"  upon  rights  of  the  Individual  heretofore  deemed  inalien- 
able to  any  govemmeak 


AD  this  win  b9  aeeampaaled  by  a  deterloratlaB  ta  the 
fiber  of  our  people  irtiereby  they  become  the  tycofhMaU  of  favor 
and  the  Idcdaters  at  the  clenched  fist  and  the  Jutting  Jaw.  Thus 
wlU  our  constitutional  RepubUc  be  changed  to  a  Psdecml  empire. 
and  ova  indestructible  Union  of  sovereign  States  become  a  de- 
structible conglomerate  of  disloyal  satrapies  quarreling  over  the 
division  of  Pederal  pap  and  the  shifting  of  the  burden  of  ^Mleral 
taxes.  Why  do  I  say  "destrucUble*'?  Because,  among  other  rea- 
sons. It  Is  not  likely  that  a  central  power  can  long  impose  Its 
single  will  over  our  vast  territory  and  diverse  industries,  as 
witness  the  Hartford  convention  of  1815.  the  South  Carolina  rsso- 
lutlon  of  1833.  the  Civil  War  of  1861,  the  prohibitum  era  of  the 
1990's,  and  the  wage  and  hotir  differentials  of  N.  R.  A.  days. 

The-self-aboUtioo  of  Congress  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  tlma, 
partly  through  the  stem  necessities  of  the  case,  as,  for  example,  tha 
mtostate  Commerce  Commission,  partly  through  Its  being  over- 
burdened with  problems  beyotul  its  time  or  strength,  and  parUv 
through  tha  Indifference  of  the  publlo  to  Its  oonstttttttoaM 
functions. 

But  It  Is  only  tn  recent  years  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  found 
It  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Nation  sharply  to  delegi^ 
tlon  of  legislative  power  "run  riot."  I  quote  from  Justloe  Hughes 
In  the  "hot  oU"  case,  the  John  the  Baptist  of  N.  B.  A.  decisions 
(Panama  BeHntng  Co.  v.  Ryan.  283  U.  8.  888,  at  p.  431).  on  Jan- 
tury  7.  1935: 

"The  Constitution  has  never  been  regarded  as  denying  to  the 
Congress  necessary  resources  of  flexibility  and  practicality  which 
WlU  enable  It  to  peifuim  Its  functicm  In  laying  down  poUdes  and 
established  standards.  •  •  •  But  •  •  •  the  recognition 
•  •  •  of  such  provisions  •  •  •  cannot  be  altered  to  obscure 
the  limitations  of  the  authority  to  delegate,  if  our  constitutional 
system  is  to  be  maintained    *    *     *." 

Granting  the  possibility  although  not  the  assurance  of  a  greater 
elBclency  In  the  coikoentratlon  ^  power,  our  fathers  nevertheless 
had  been  taught  by  sad  expolence  that  the  danger  of  the  abuae  of 
oonoentrated  powo*  overbalanced  lU  theoretical  good.  They  had 
heard  It  said  that  a  benevolent  despotism  was  the  most  perfect  at 
all  governments,  but  they  knew  that  it  was  the  benevolence  and 
not  the  despotism  that  won  the  applause.  ¥nien  the  fi 
Ished  the  latter  found  favor  only  with  Its  f avorltss. 

TtM  feeling  of  our  fathers  in  this  matter  was  admirably 
by  that  great  Uberal,  Justice  Brandels.  In  one  of  his  powerful 
opinions  when  he  said  that  the  separation  of  power  In  the  Coostt- 
tution  was  not  to  promote  efficiency,  "not  to  avoid  friction",  but 
"by  means  of  the  Inevitable  friction  Incident  to  the  distrlbutloa 
of  governmental  power,  to  savs  the  people  from  autocracy." 

It  was  the  price  to  be  paid  fcH-  Uberty.   Our  fathers  were  too  wlae 
to  believe  that  tbcy  could  secure  the  blwsilnge  at  llbsrty  for' 
nothing. 

It  was  our  fate  to  wait  untU  the  sesqidoentennlal  of  the  writing 
of  the  Constitution  before  we  heard  for  the  first  time  In  America 
from  any  responsible  source  the  doctrine  of  the  three-bores  team. 
In  aU  kindness  It  must  be  said  that  no  concept  more  alien  to 
American  tradition  has  ever  been  Introduced  into  the  publlo . 
thotJ^t  of  the  Nation.  It  has  been  characterlasd  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  as  "an  utterly  dangerotxs  abandonment  oC 
constitutional  principles",  a  "plan  to  force  Judicial  Interpretation 
of  the  Constitution  that  violates  every  sacred  tradition  of  American 
democracy." 

This  Idea  of  a  three-horse  team  was  advanced  In  an  Ul-oonsld- 
ered  moment  by  a  gentleman  who  has  rendered  gallant  publlo 
service  on  many  occasions,  for  which  his  countrymen  are  Justly 
I4>preciatlve.  Nevertheless,  millions  of  his  weU-wlshers  are  pro- 
foundly concerned  at  this  attempt  to  substitute  majority  for 
consUtuticmal  government.  They  think  this  Is  more  power  than 
a  good  man  shoiild  want  or  a  bad  man  should  have.  Oood  In- 
tentions are  to  them  poor  substitutes  for  sound  thinking  on 
constitutional  issues. 

When  the  Quebec  bridge  was  tmder  construction  It  twice  col- 
lapsed, with  great  loss  of  life  and  piupcity.  The  good  Intentions 
of  the  engineers  were  not  questioned,  but  no  one  doubted  that  the 
faU  of  the  bridge  was  the  fault  of  their  Judgment. 

Tills  thought  has  never  been  better  expressed  than  by  Thomas 
Jefferson,  when  he  said: 

"It  woTild  be  a  dangerous  delusion  If  our  oonfldenfis  In  the  man 
of  our  choice  should  sUenoe  our  fears  for  the  safety  of  our  rights. 
Confidence  Is  everywhere  the  parent  of  deqiotism.  PTse  govern- 
ment is  founded  on  Jealousy,  not  on  confidence.  It  Is  Jealousy  and 
not  confidence  which  prescribes  limited  constitutions  to  bind  down 
those  whom  we  are  obliged  to  trust  with  power.  Our  Constitution 
has  accordingly  fixed  the  llmiU  to  which  (and  no  further)  our 
confidence  wUl  go.  In  questions  of  power,  then,  let  no  mors  be 
heard  of  confidence  in  men.  but  bind  them  down  from  mischief  by 
the  chains  of  the  Constitution." 

That  Is  the  deep  significance  of  constitutional  covammant. 
under  It  the  people  rule  and  are  the  aouros  of  aU  power.  But  • 
they  rule,  as  It  were,  on  second  thought,  not  on  the  Impulse  of 
the  moment.  The  Constitution  represents  the  needs  of  the  decade 
or  the  century,  not  the  exigencies  of  an  emergency.  It  Is  tbm 
deliberate,  sober  second  thought  of  mankind,  designed  to  check 
the  snap  Judgments  of  mass  emotion.  It  Is  the  "stop,  look,  and 
listen"  signpost  erected  by  the  past  to  prevent  disaster  to  tbe , 
present  and  the  future. 

Constitutional  govenunent  and  the  three-horse  team  cannot 
coexist  on  *■«*«•««»"  soU.    They  are  mutuaUy  exetuatve  and  an- 
tagonistic.   ImpUclt  In  the  Idea  of  the  three-hone  team  Is  that  I 
the  third  horse  ahaU  be  controUed  pf  the  ottacr  two.    Wtt&oaBl 
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It  wtnM  hmf  zx>  irotshlpan.  and  wttta  tt  we 
woaM  taav*  no  CVMnUUittiM, 

*Tto  wtat  porpow  m  povren  limited,  and  to  what  pvipon  la 
tlMU  llmnitlTtai  coiaaBittad  to  vzlttnc  if  tbeaa  Umtta  may  at  any 
time  be  pamad  toy  tlioee  Intended  to  be  raetntnadr* 

auefa  vaa  John  llazataaU'e  unanaweraUe  anawef  to  the  docUina 
cd  tlM  tteee-laane  team. 

But  let  ua  go  back  to  the  beginning.  Of  the  W  men  In  the 
Oooatitatlonal  Coovantkm.  nearly  halt  had  foaght  vnder  thatr 
then  in  eel  111  ng  oAeer  aa  the  f  ocmer  Commander  In  CtaieC  c€  tha 
Annlae  tt  the  Kevointkm.  Mght  had  aettodly  algned  tha  Dacht- 
xailon  of  Independenee.  In  which  one  d  tha  artlolea  ai  Indtctment 
was  that  their  King  had  "made  )tid(M  dependent  upon  hla  will 
for  their  taaure  ef  oAoe  and  the  amownt  and  payment  of 


fathcn  had  had  an  they  wanted  ef  the  doctrine  of  the 
They  detarmliiad  to  mhltcte  it.  Ttaay  made 
Indtelary  lodrpeadaBt  of  tha  «eaettUTB  and  the  M*- 
^ttonal  Legislature.  They  not  only  made  It  Independent,  toot  they 
in  tt  tha  anthv  Judicial  power  of  the  new  Katlan  they 
reatlag.  No  Jot  or  tittle  of  that  Judicial  power  did  they 
in  any  other  9t6mnA  oOcial  whnmew  wir. 
Bat  they  went  nvthev.  ROt  ctily  did  they  not  make  the  thlM 
hoiat  -depeadeaa  on  tta  wlIT  of  the  othar  two  horam.  but  gave 
the  third  horse  the  duty  and  the  power  to  keep  the  first  and  second 
within  the  UmttatloM  lakt  down  by  the  maater  of  all  thzee 
tha  peopla  of  tha  Vnlted  Statea.  They  created  a  Court, 
tha  words  of  aa  Tt  of  the  Pederallat  papera.  "whoee  duty  tt 
be  to  dedars  all  acts  eootrary  to  the  manifest  tenor  of  the 
Oonatltutkm  void."  They  knew,  as  again  aUtcd  in  the  Federalist. 
«ueUng  from  Mooteacialeu.  that  nhcse  Is  no  Uberty  If  the  power 
of  Judging  be  not  eeparated  from  the  kglsiatlTW  and  esecutl've 


Tha  OoBstltution  of  the  United  Statm  la  the  complete  negation 
of  tha  doetrlna  of  the  three>horae  team.  Whve  cither  begins  the 
•ther  ends.  As  Dorothy  Thompson  pointed  out  In  her  tcaUanony 
the  Senate  oooumttee.  the  SuprcaM  Court  Is  essentially  the 
<tf  the  state,  the  Nation  aa  a  whole,  and  not  of  tha 
whleb  la  the  temporaiy  majorl^  running  the  ma« 
chlnery  of  the  State.  The  Suptcme  Court  Is  not  designed  as  a 
political  ana  of  the  majority,  but  to  see  that  the  will  of  the 
majority  is  eseiclaed  by  the  other  branches  consistent  with  the 
constitutional  rlghte  of  the  minority,  the  IndlTidual  and  the 
eoeereign  States. 

These  are  the  doetrlneo  ef  IBO  years  acoi  8ave  they  lost  their 
signlflcanee  today?  On  the  contessy  they  are  more  Important 
'.  With  the  Qoverament  oonstantty  fserrlalwg  more 
la  an  liirteeslngty  oomplea  enrwwmlr  structure;  with  thoee 
powers  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  hydra-headed  and  inespoaslbie 
bureaucracy;  with  aaasa  smffltUm  plagrlng  an  increasing  and  oon- 
atantly  more  direct  part  hi  the  forming  of  pubUo  opinion  throo^ 
tha  nafle  of  the  radio,  tha  propaganda  of  the  movietone,  and  the 
boxcar  headline;  with  legislative  bodies  turning  out  an  Increating 
aaasa  of  m-rnaalrtered  laws  because  they  are  asked  to  do  what  is 
liumaalT  Impoesthle  to  do  wtfl.  the  need  for  ataaolute  independence 
fin  our  judfee  Is  far  mon  acute  than  It  was  IM  years  ago  when. 
In  many  caass.  csospt  for  paying  taaea.  one  might  live  hla  whole 
Ufa  without  coming  m  contact  with  the  other  tacanchaa  of  tha 
Oovemment  and  so  needing  the  protectloo  of  a  free  court. 

TO  paraphrase  lima.  Bolland.  "O  Uberalisao.  what  crhnsa  are 
coaamlttad  In  they  naaaer  Nothing  Is  asore  curious  than  the 
effort  to  partrBf  the  attack  on  the  Court  aa  a  liberal"  aoveaMot 
and  its  isfandsrs  aa  "laaetlonansak"  On  ths  contrary  It  to  the 
attack  that  la  a  Te^r.  a  reactionary  moveinsiit.  The  dUferlhutlen 
of  power  la  not  a  Ttey  doctrine.  An  Independent  court  to  pie- 
vent  the  ahoaa  ef  power  la  not  a  Tory  doctrine.  On  the  eooteary 
they  are  artldw  fkom  tha  vary  oaaed  of  llberatiam.  They  were 
written  by  the  liberals  of  1176  and  1787.  They  are  Ubsral  doo- 
tUnaa  today.  If  thay  aaa  saved,  thsy  win  he  saved  by  the 
kind  of  seen  who  casatad 


who  are 
h7  which 
the  world 
pijltleal.  in  the 
trfbntsd  to  the 


beck  than  these 
Chvtfisr  to  aaefc 
Bsoet  of  Sorope 
eppreeslon,  race 
tyranny,  a 
autocracy  than 
annts.  or  Sooth 
Hberty  inthe 


the  Weimar  OenatttuUea 


ag*>M»ig  to  pesawrve  the  laiirheiihiiis  of  government 

liberty  can  be  daCeadsd.    There  is  no  instence  in 

the  oonoentratlaix  of  power,  financial  oe 

hands  of  one  man.  or  of  a  few  men.  has  long  oon- 

happfnasa  of  mankind.    There  are  many  wolves 

la  tha  flsaess  of  ahesp. 

The  domlnaaoe  of  eoorte  by  the  political 

i  li  a  baukaaid  step.    R  takes  manktiKi  terther 

eondmona  which  eafd  the  PUgrhn  and  tha 

three  centorlss  ago.    In 

of  cruelty.  miMsiii.  savagery. 

and  rdlgtooa  hatred,  terror,  torture,  and 

of  fireadam  and  a  greater  *Tp*«#^  of 

before  the  Vtench  RenjiuthJO.    Ihdeed.  Oenexal 

that  there  la  len  of  i'^'twiwI 

today  than  there  waa  S.000  yean  ago. 

That  Is  a  ana-man  govenunent  in  a  great 

Ito  people  amieudeied  their  bm  of  rights  of 

nder  the  plea  of  natkmal  crtsla  and 

taken  fremi  thcfr  fathers  and  mothera;  labor 

ttw  control  cf  aocala  taken  oeer  tttan  tha 

only  one  political  party  tolerated;  the 

tha  oourte  destroyed,  no  Oerman  jtidge  darteg  to 

the  wlU  ef  tha  hose:  the  radio  aetaed  by 

tald  every  Hwrn^  by  the  Mliiletei 

ritvegaada  what  they  sheU  prtnt  and  what 
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Do  we  want  to  go  down  this  road  here  In  America?    X>3  wa 

_  it  to  even  turn  down  tills  road? 

That  Is  Germany  today.  Is  her  long  struggle  for  freedom  loot 
forever,  or  will  there  be  new  revolutions  like  thoee  of  1848.  which 
gave  us  Carl  Schurz  and  Pulitzer  and  many  another,  who  came  to 
America  to  eecape  in  their  lifetime  what  is  the  fate  ot  their 
deecendanto  of  today? 

That  is  Germany  without  a  constitution  or  indepetMlent  courts. 
Bow  much  better  off  Is  it  now  than  the  Germany  und»  the 
HobenzoUems? 

It  is  worse  off.  One  hxindred  and  fifty  years  ago  in  a  suburb 
of  Berlin  a  miller  ran  hla  mill.  He  was  no  doubt  a  poor  and 
humble  nuui.  One  day  Frederick  the  Great  told  him  he  would 
iHive  to  move  his  mm  The  miller  replied.  "Sire,  there  are  judges 
In  BtfUn."  That  is  cme  of  the  great  stories  of  Germany.  It  could 
not  be  told  today.  Today  the  miller,  the  butcher,  the  baker,  and 
the  candlestick  maker  have  no  rlghte  which  the  stete  Is  bound 
to  respect. 

This  is  not  progrees.    This  is  not  liberalisnx.    It  is  reacticxi. 

When  an  American  citizen  g^oes  Into  an  American  courtroom 
and  files  his  bill  of  cooaplalnt  against  his  own  government,  city, 
county.  State,  or  NatlcHi,  and  asserts  to  the  Judge  upon  the  bench 
that  either  the  legislatvu-e  or  the  executive  are  attempting  to 
deprive  him  of  rights  guaranteed  to  him  by  a  Constitution  written 
by  his  forebears — when  he  stands  there  and  makes  such  a  claim, 
you  are  witnessing  a  miracle  ot  government.  Centuries  of  strug- 
gle. m^intft*"f  of  treasure,  and  oceans  of  blood  alone  made  it 
possible. 

Strange  It  is  that  the  citizen  dares  to  make  such  a  claim;  strange 
that  laaryers  dare  to  represent  him;  strange  that  he  can  use  the 
State  to  summon  his  own  witnesses;  but  the  miracle  of  It  all  is  that 
as  he  stands  there  be  has  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  he  is  going 
receive  a  fair  trial  before  an  honest  Judge  whose  salary  is  paid  by 
the  other  party  to  the  suit.  That  is  one  of  the  greatest  dramas 
in  aU  history. 

"All  we  know  of  freedom,  all  we  use  or  know 
This  our  fathers  bought  for  us  long  and  long  ago; 
Ancient  right,  unnoticed  as  the  breath  we  draw 
X<eave  to  live  by  no  man's  leave,  underneath  the  law; 
Lanee.  and  torch,  and  tumult,  steel  and  gray,  goose  wing 
Wrenched  them  inch,  and  ell,  and  all,  slowly  from  the  King." 

"Ancient  rlghte  unnoticed  as  the  breath  we  draw."  Hut  la  tha 
trouble  today.  We  have  enjoyed  these  rlghte  so  loag,  our  free 
courte  have  protected  these  rlghte  so  well,  that  we  take  them  for 
granted.  "What  we  obtain  too  cheap,  we  esteem  too  lightly." 
Such  were  the  words  of  old  Tom  Paine  which  Washington  ordered 
lead  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution.  We  have  expected  our 
courte  to  save  us,  now  we  must  save  tlie  covirts. 

I  am  not  a  blind  worshiper  of  the  courte.  I  often  followed 
Brandeis  and  Holmes  in  their  famous  dissents.  And  my  heart  sank 
when  I  sat  in  the  Supreme  Coiurt  chamber  a  year  ago  and  heard 
the  Judgment  in  the  New  York  minimum-wage  case^  But  It  Is  iK)t 
necessary  to  prove  that  the  Supreme  Cotut  has  done  a  perfect  Job. 
AH  that  iB  necessary  Is  to  ask.  Who  could  do  a  better  Job? 

For  myself.  I  will  continue  to  take  my  chance  as  a  lawyer  and  a 
dtlsen  with  an  honest  Judge,  who  makes  his  own  mistakes,  in 
preference  to  a  dishonest  Judge  who  permlte  a  politician  to  dictete 
his  decisions.  I  would  prefer  an  occasional  mistake  to  a  perpetual 
distrust. 

As  the  Senate  committee  has  so  noUy  said.  "The  independent 
eapreerton  of  honest  difference  of  opinion  •  •  •  ia  immeasur- 
ably oaore  important.  Immeasurably  more  sacred  to  the  people  of 
Affyifi*;*.  indeed,  to  the  peofie  of  all  the  world,  than  the  Inunedlate 
adoption  of  any  legislation,  however  beneficial." 

wat  It  ia  not  alone  through  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  attack 
on  conatltutktnal  govenunent  is  being  waged.  It  Is  a  far-flung 
battle  line,  and  if  we  err  let  us  err  through  an  excess  of  vigilance. 
If  the  fortress  of  freedom  is  lost,  it  may  be  due  not  so  much  to 
the  strength  of  the  attack  but  to  the  fact  that  the  watchers  upon 
the  raaapart  aitpt  t^wn  their  post. 

In  hla  Farewell  Address  Washington  said,  "The  spirit  of  encroach- 
ment tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of  all  the  departmente  in  one, 
and  tluis  to  create,  whatever  the  form  of  government,  a.  real 
Ompotimu." 

Against  this  admonition  let  -  us  consider  the  propoeed  bill  to 
reotganiae  the  admlniatiative  bureaus  of  the  Federal  Government. 
In  thla  matter  the  Congress  was  not  honored  with  a  complete 
draft  of  the  hill  to  be  passed.  As  a  result  accurate  eritidnn  ia 
impossible.  But  In  broad  outline  the  proposal  called  for  the  liqui- 
dation of  the  Con^troUer  General,  the  creation  of  two  addltlwt^l 
cabinet  departmente.  and  the  transfer  and  subordination  of  exlst- 
tog  independent  administrative  mmmiMinna  to  the  executive  de- 
partment under  a  Cabinet  member  with  the  usual  power  to  hire 
and  fire. 

Among  them  are  such  important  agencies  as  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  Federal  Trade  Commlislon.  the  United 
Rates  Tariff  Commission,  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  Securities  and  Exchange 
Cwnmlsslon.  etc. 

The  fact  that  these  agencies  are  now  independent  of  Cabinet 
ocntrol  is  because  the  acte  of  Congress  which  created  them  made 
them  so.    Their  independence  is  now  to  be  des^t>yed. 

No  one  can  understend  the  purport  of  the  reorganization  bill 
unless  he  has  read  the  eaae  of  FMeral  Trade  Commissioner 
Snmphrey,  decided  by  a  tmanlmous  Court  on  the  same  day  that 
N.  R  A.  waa  handed  down.  One  went  out,  thanks  to  an  Inde- 
pendent Court,  as  an  effort  to  delegate  power;  the  other  went  out 
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ptvaldent  of  the  New  York  Board  ot  Ttmde  sad  Transporta- 
tton.  Is  quoted  m  objeetlng  to  the  proposed  contract  between 
the  dty  oC  New  York  and  a  private  corporation  which  in- 
tend! to  operate  the  foreign-trade  aone  in  StiMPleton.  Btaten 


ment  needed  by  the  sme.  The  term  "emergency**  is  carefuUj 
defined.  It  is  a  state  of  facts  which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
operating  corporation  and  the  commissioner  ot  docks.  Is  such 
that  the  requirements  of  the  business  or  the  lone  make  it 
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as  an  effort  to  usurp  power.  In  the  Humphrey  case  the  effect  waa 
to  destroy  the  independence  of  a  commission  esteblished  by  Con- 
gress as  Ite  quasi-legislative  arm.  in  the  same  way  that  the 
Supreme  Coxirt  bill  is  deslgnjd  to  destroy  the  Independence  of 
the  Court  which  refused  to  permit  the  destruction  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Commission. 

There  are  many  thoughtful  Observers  of  the  present  scene  who 
regard  the  adminlBtrative  reorganization  bill  as  fully  important  aa 
the  Judicial  reorganlaatlon  bill. 

Take  the  Federal  Communications  Commission,  now  In  charge 
of  radio,  telegraph,  and  telephcne.  This  presumably  is  to  be  placed 
under  the  Postmaster  General.  That  Conunlssion  in  a  thoughtless 
moment  made  one  terrible  blunder  when  it  turned  over  tho\isands 
of  telegrams  to  the  Black  conunlttee.  That  blunder  is  not  likely 
to  be  repeated.  But  I  leave  to  your  imagination  the  enormous 
pressure  to  abuse  and  the  hidden  blackjack  if  the  control  of  the 
radio,  especially  during  political  campaigns,  is  ever  put  in  the 
bands  of  any  Postmaster  General — ^Republican  or  Democrat — ^who 
Is.  by  the  code  of  politics,  the  present  or  past  head  of  the  political 
machine  of  the  party  in  power  which  wante  io  stey  In  power. 

It  Is  claimed  by  some  that  there  is  a  "mandate  from  the  people 
to  accomplish  these  great  ends.  

The  reorganization  bill,  in  short.  Lb  to  cause  railroads,  trucks, 
busses,  shipping,  hydroelectric  power,  telephone,  telegraph,  radio, 
trade  practices,  competition,  the  Issuance  of  securities  and  there- 
fore credit  control,  and  dozens  of  other  Importent  fiuactions  of 
thousands  of  Indtistries  "to  be  sickled  o'er  with  the  pale  hue"  of 
politics.  All  this  to  be  contemporaneous  with  the  civil  service 
being  at  the  lowest  estate  In  a  generation. 

Starry-eyed  worshipers  of  the  Stete  may  believe  this  will  wash 
the  sins  and  steins  of  private  enterprise  "whiter  than  the  snow." 
Reallste,  however,  know  that  "where  the  meat  hangs,  there  the 
wolves  gather"  and  ask  how  long  the  Federal  Government  can 
hope  to  escape  the  characteristics  of  the  big-city  machines  so 
notorious  with  corruption,  nepotism,  and  profligate  waste  as  they 
deal  with  the  lesser  affairs  of  saloon  licenses,  dance  haUs,  slot 
machines,  gambling,  public  works,  purchase  of  mvmlclpal  supplies, 
issuance  of  pardons  and  parolee,  etc.  Reallste  have  heard  of 
political  lifeguards  at  bathing  beaches  who  couldn't  swim.  And 
they  know  how  Washington,  D.  C  the  home  of  117.000  Federal 
bureaucrate,  under  the  complete  control  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  murders,  biu^larles,  automobile  thefte.  gambling  rackete, 
and  trafllc  accldente  ranks  with  other  American  cities. 

Justice  Brandeis  once  said:  "Oxir  Government  does  not  yet 
grapple  successfully  with  the  duties  It  has  asstuned  and  should 
not  extend  Ite  operations  at  least  until  it  does."  Far  more  Im- 
portant than  this  constant  aiid  feverish  extension  of  Federal  con- 
trol over  every  Tom.  Dick,  arid  Harry  Is  to  Improve  the  adminis- 
tration already  assumed — ^particularly  the  development  of  the 
tradition  of  public  service.  Otherwise  we  build  bricks  without 
straw  and  Invite  the  fate  that  befell  Rome.  I  turn  to  a  historian 
of  the  Roman  Empire  who  said: 

"The  system  of  btireaucratic  despotism,  elaborated  finally  \inder 
Diocletian  and  Constentlne.  produced  a  tragedy  in  the  truest 
sense,  such  as  history  has  seldom  exhibited.  In  arhlch.  by  an  in- 
exorable fate,  the  claims  of  fanciful  omnipotence  ended  In  a 
humiliating  paralysis  of  administration,  in  which  determined 
effort  to  remedy  social  evils  only  aggravated  them  until  they  be- 
came unbearable;  In  which  the  best  intentions  of  the  central 
power  were,  generation  after  generation,  mocked  and  defeated  by 
irresistible  laws  of  human  nature  and  by  hopeless  perfidy  and 
corruption  In  the  servante  of  the  Government." 

If  and  when  the  next  crash  comes.  It  will  be  Washington,  D.  C. 
and  not  WaU  Street,  that  will  get  the  blame.  The  economic 
royallste  wiU  be  glad  that  the  blame  has  been  shifted  from  them. 
but  it  will  be  a  sad  day  for  democracy  I 

If  I  were  the  head  of  a  great  casualty  company  and  an  enormous 
risk  were  offered  me,  I  would  not  accept  it  unless  I  could  reinsure 
It.  In  the  same  way  I  suggest  that  the  hazards  of  the  survival  of 
democracy  be  redistributed  back  to  the  Stete.  county,  and  local 
govemmente.  I  would  not  permit  the  pressures  on  free  govern- 
ment to  concentrate  at  a  single  point.  I  would  not  imt  aU  my 
eggs  or  all  my  Ubertiee  in  one  basket.  I  wovdd  assume  only  the 
Irreducible  m«"«"'""'  of  power  at  Washington  and  devote  time 
and  attention  to  revitalize  democracy  at  the  rim.  The  transfer 
of  power  to  the  center,  the  destruction  of  local  autonomy  and 
self-reliance,  should  be  a  matter  of  Inescapable  necessity  and  not 
of  supposed  convenience.  It  is  at  the  twigs  and  the  leaves  that 
the  tree  grows,  and  it  is  In  the  distribution  and  not  concentration 
of  power  that  democracy  finds  ite  only  refuge.  It  is  a  travesty  on 
government  to  require  the  O.  K.  of  Washington  to  shingle  a 
Bchoolhouse. 

But  we  have  defended  ocmstltutional  government  long  enough. 
It  is  time  for  a  counter  attack.  It  Is  time  to  meet  those  persons 
and  groups  who  would  tear  down  the  only  country  in  the  world 
where  they  and  their  people  have  been  free  from  oppression. 

What  haa  constitutional  government  meant  to  them  and  to  us? 
It  has  meant  safety,  stability,  and  confidence  In  place  of  uncer- 
tainty, turbulence,  and  turmoil.  It  has  placed  the  great  rlghte  of 
Amertcans  beyond  the  ordinary  hazards  of  changing  popular  ma- 
JonUea.  Uhdier  oar  Constitution,  property  has  been  free  from  the 
risk  of  legislative  wrw^af^tinn,  whether  the  cabin  In  the  wilder- 
ness or  the  comer  grocery.  One  himdred  and  fifty  years  ago  cap- 
ital from  abroad  began  to  potir  across  the  Atlantic  and  Is  still 
coming  by  the  hundreds  of  millions  to  employ  our  men  and  build 
our  *—"«'»  our  railroads,  our  factories.  As  we  became  wealthy 
we  Invested  with  oonfldenoe  in  our  own  long-term  bonds  in  pref- 


erence to  those  of  any  other  nation  on  the  globe.    For  five  genera- 
tions no  one  has  seriously  thought  of  "selling  America  short." 

In  our  elections,  whichever  party  won.  the  defeated  party  haa 
always  gracefully  accepted  the  result — far  different  than  in  the 
cotmtrles  of  South  America  and  Europe.  Why?  Because  the 
great  rlghte  of  Americans,  both  human  rlghte  and  property  rlghta. 
have  been  sure,  whichever  party  won.  Freedom  of  worship,  of 
speech,  of  the  press,  of  family  rlghte,  of  property  against  the  leg- 
islative confiscation  of  political  majoritlea,  have  never  been  at 
stake  in  our  election  campaigns.  Consequently,  we  have  had  con- 
ditions tinder  which  wealth  could  acctimulate.  As  Sir  Benry 
Bfaine  said:  "All  this  beneficent  prosperity  repoees  on  the  sacred- 
ness  of  contract  and  the  steblllty  of  private  property,  the  first 
the  Implement  and  the  last  the  reward  for  success  In  the  uni- 
versal competition."  That  wealth  has  not  always  been  equltebly 
distributed.  It  is  not  so  now.  Kevertheless,  in  no  other  country, 
now  or  in  the  past,  has  the  common  man  been  served  one-half 
80  well. 

Let  us  discuss  that  point  In  the  light  of  the  record.  Compare 
America  not  with  a  blvteprint  Utopia,  but  wltii  the  harsh  realitiee 
of  the  world  as  it  Is.  Throughout  all  the  ages  dreamers  and  stetes- 
men  have  striven  In  other  lands  to  remake  the  world.  But  they 
have  never  yet  foimd  an  age  or  land  devoid  of  greed  for  wealth 
and  lust  for  power. 

What  Is  this  legacy  of  constitutional  government  and  free  en- 
terprise which  we  received  from  our  fathers?  Even  with  Ite  fail- 
ures and  shortcomings,  it  Is  the  best  In  the  world.  We  have  6 
percent  of  the  world's  land  area  and  7  percent  of  Ite  people.  But 
that  7  percent  has  32  percent  of  the  world's  railway  mileage,  68 
percent  of  Ite  telephones,  36  percent  of  Ite  developed  water  power, 
76  percent  of  the  world's  automobiles — enotxgh  so  that  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  under  the  flag,  130.000,000  Americans,  eould 
climb  into  these  cars  and  all  ride  on  rubber  at  the  same  Instent 
of  time,  a  nation  on  wheels,  a  miracle  of  achievement  in  which 
bureaucrate  played  no  part.  The  rubber  that  goes  into  the  an- 
nual production  of  tires  would  make  a  tire  that  would  go  around 
the  world  and  6.000  miles  to  spare — a  rubber-tired  planet,  if  you 
please!  When  Stalin  or  Hitler  or  Mussolini  do  half  so  much.  It 
will  be  twice  as  much  as  they  have  done ! 

This  little  7  percent  of  the  world's  population  has  44  percent 
of  Ite  radios,  produces  60  percent  of  the  world's  petroleum,  48 
percent  of  ite  copper,  43  percent  of  ite  pig  iron.  47  percent  of  ite 
steel,  58  percent  of  Ite  com.  56  percent  of  Ite  cotton.  36  percent 
of  Ite  sugar,  33  percent  of  ite  coal.  Of  the  commodities  it  doee 
not  produce  this  little  7  percent  of  the  world's  population  goes 
out  in  the  world's  markete  and  buys  50  percent  of  ite  rubber, 
60  percent  of  ite  coffee,  75  percent  of  ite  silk.  This  7  p«oent  of 
the  world's  population  has  45  percent  of  the  world's  total  wealth: 
and  far  more  than  half  of  all  the  wheels  that  turn  on  this  planet. 
from  locomotive  drivers  to  the  wheels  in  mllady'a  wrlat  watch, 
turn  on  American  soil.  In  the  worst  year  of  the  worst  depreesion 
of  our  history  30,000,000  out  of  32.000.000  American  boys  and  girla 
of  school  age  steyed  in  public  schools.  And  on  the  point  of  se- 
ctirlty  for  old  age  this  little  7  percent  has  8108,000.000.000  of  pro- 
tection on  the  lives  of  64,000,000  Americans,  more  security  than 
ail  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  a  friend  of  the  83rstem  which  haa  done  theee 
things.  With  all  ite  faulte.  foUies.  and  crimes,  it  has  produced 
and  has  distributed  more  of  the  goods  and  oomforte  of  Uvlng  to 
more  people  over  a  greater  territory  and  for  a  longer  period  of 
time  thsm  any  other  system  in  any  other  country  sinoe  Adam 
walked  out  of  the  Garden  of  Bden.  Neither  the  princes  of  Babylon. 
the  Pharoahs  of  EfeTpt,  the  emperors  of  Rome,  the  lords  of  fetidal- 
Ism,  or  the  dictetors  of  today  ever  served  the  common  man  one- 
half  so  weU. 

It  Is  worth  saving,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  and  I  summon  yon 
to  Ite  defense.  As  citizens  I  ask  you  to  not  let  go  unchallenged 
the  sneers  of  those  who  would  reestebllsh  In  this  dear  land  the 
same  old  tyrannies  which  their  fathers  once  croesed  stonny  eeea 
to  escape. 

Let  us  not  Join  these  reactkmarles  of  1937.  Let  us  pledge 
aUeglanoe  once  more  to  Washington.  Franklin.  ICadiaon.  Jenifer, 
McHcnry,  and  CarroU.  and  those  other  great  Uberala  of  1787. 
Let  us  again  set  saU  by  the  llghte  of  the  sters  our  fathers  trusted 
ou  the  greatest  voyage  the  human  spirit  has  even  known. 

And  as  lawyers  let  us  carry  on  our  lips  every  hour  whldi  Ood 
spares  us  the  words  oi  Benjamin  HIU.  of  Georgia:  "The  written 
Conatltuti<m  is  my  client,  and  ite  preservation  the  only  fee  I  ask." 

New  York  Free  Port 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  MEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  30, 1937 

Mr.  CELLER.  Itt.  Speaker.  I  have  had  my  attention 
called  to  a  statement  appearing  in  the  Journal  of  Commero* 
of  New  Yoik  of  June  11,  1937.  in  which  ICr.  Percy  liagnua. 
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the  Tn<TilTnTnn  provided  in  the  schedule  attached  to  the 
contract. 

Their  next  objection  is  again  a  misstatement  of  fact 
While  the  corporation  has  the  option  of  electing  different 


mlssicmer  is  an  official  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  mayor  and  to  the  board  of  estimate  for  his 
actions. 
In  conclusion,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  board  of  trade 
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prealdnit  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Ttftde  and  Transporta- 
tion. Is  quoted  as  obtjeetlng  to  the  proposed  contract  between 
the  dty  of  New  York  and  a  private  corporation  which  in- 
tends to  operate  the  foreign-trade  K>ne  in  Stapleton.  Btaten 
|kiMM<  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  New  York.  As 
mthw  of  the  act  which  permits  the  establishment  of  f or- 
dgn-trade  aones.  I.  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  congressional 
body  wbl^  enacted  the  mahling  act  authorising  the  estab- 
IJshnwnt  of  such  sones.  am  interested  in  aU  developments 
which  tend  to  make  the  act  effective. 

I  assume  that  the  New  York  Board  of  Ttade  agrees  in 
principle  with  the  mwrt  of  the  special  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor  of  New  York  which  unanimously  rec- 
ommended the  operation  of  the  aone  by  a  private  corpora- 
tkm,  but  objects  primarily  to  certain  details  of  the  proposed 
contract  by  the  dt:^  ot  New  York  and  the  corporation. 
Because  of  my  interest  in  the  enabling  act  permitting  for- 
eign-trade Booes.  I  have  kept  abreast  with  all  developments 
with  reference  to  the  grant  made  to  New  York  City,  as  well 
as  the  api^licatlons  made  by  other  municipalities  and  cor- 
porations, and  I  fed  that  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade. 
Pfrb^pt^  did  not  see  a  correct  cagv  of  the  proposed  agree- 
ment between  the  dty  and  the  corporation,  and  I,  there- 
fore, owe  it  to  you  and  to  the  puUlc  in  gamtJ  to  inf (am 
you  of  actual  facts. 

Tlie  following  are  the  arguments  appearing  m  the  press: 
HbK  contract  is  for  40  years— 30  years  original.  20  years 
renewed  upon  exercise  of  optical. 

The  dty  agrees  to  keep  grant  in  full  force,  and  agrees 
to  make  almost  unlimited  apprc^nlations  for  capital  ouUay 
(on  approval  only  of  the  dock  commissioner). 

The  dty  holds  the  bag  with  no  bottom  and  no  Uxp  into 
viiich  money  must.be  poured  under  contract. 

The  dty  must  make  improvements  on  10-  to  30-day  notice. 

Hie  corporation  fixes  rates  and  recdves  compensation 
based  on  gross  revenues. 

The  corporation  can  withdraw  from  the  contract — the  dty 
cannot. 

The  corporation  has  the  option  of  new  terms,  if  successful. 

The  dty  provides  not  only  plant,  equipmait,  and  em- 
Iptoyeee  but  even  provides  the  bulk  of  the  (venting  capital. 

TlM  dty  is  guaranteed  a  net  revenue  (miy  at  the  end  of  6 
years.  The  amount  is  insignttlcant  compared  with  the  in- 
vestment. No  perf  (urmance  band  is  required  of  the  corpora- 
tion.   The  d^  takes  all  the  risk. 

The  dty  would  empower  the  corporation  to  act  as  its  agent, 
but  wlUKNit  limitation  as  to  the  agent's  acts.  The  dty 
would  sublect  Itsdf  to  endless  litigation  arising  tram  aU  sorts 
of  dalms  of  loss  and  damage  and  contracts  made  by  Its 
agent. 

The  dty  miist  provide  a  rev(>lving  credit  of  $250,000  for  re- 
pairs, resdacements,  and  so  forth. 

The  dty  is  offered  a  fixed  rent,  but  not  a  fixed  investment 

The  dty  suzrenders  for  the  next  40  years  to  the  dock  com- 
missioner—present and  future  commissioners — power  to 
make  abnoet  unlhnlted  expenditures  of  dty  maaej. 

A  reading  of  the  proposed  contract  dlsdoees  that  all  of  the 
arguments  of  the  New  York  Board  of  TYade  are  founded  upon 
misapprdiension  as  to  the  provisions  of  the  c(mtract.  Thus. 
In  no  sense  Is  the  contract  one  for  more  than  20  years.  At 
the  end  of  20  yean  these  is  an  option  <m  the  part  of  the  oper- 
ating corporatkm  to  renew  the  contract,  but  this  renewal  is 
to  be  upon  terms  and  considerations  at  that  time  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  mutual  agreement  between  the  dty  and  the 
corporation.  Under  no  possible  construction  can  the  con- 
tract be  deemed  a  40-year  agreement. 

The  dramatic  language  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Trade, 
that  under  the  contract  the  dty  would  '^old  a  bag  without 
bottom  or  top  toto  t^ch  numey  must  be  poured",  and  by 
virtue  of  which  the  dty  agrees  to  make  apprc^priation  without 
limit,  has  no  foundation  in  the  contract  itself. 

Then  is  a  provision  In  the  contract  that  in  the  event  of 
ergency,  disbursements  may  be  made  out  of  a  revolving 
ere^  of  $280,000  xtptm  the  certificate  of  the  corporation  and 
ttw  coouBlssloner  of  docks  certifying  the  nature  and  esti- 
inated  OQsl  of  zcpatrs  or  improvonents  of  operating  e(iuip- 


ment  needed  by  the  sme.  The  term  "emergency"  Is  carefully 
defined.  It  Is  a  state  of  facts  which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
operating  corporation  and  the  commissioner  ot  docks,  is  such 
that  the  requirements  of  the  business  or  the  lone  make  it 
mandatory  that  there  be  no  delay  in  the  Improvements  or 
repairs  or  the  furnishing  of  operating  eciulpment.  because 
delay  would  cause  loss  to  the  dty  and  to  the  corporation. 
Thus  it  is  invposterous  and  unfair  to  speak  of  unlimited 
appropriations  for  capital  outlay.  Such  appropriations  may 
be  made  in  the  usual  manner  by  the  board  of  estimate,  except 
only  in  such  situations  where  delay  would  cause  loss  to  the 
city.  It  is  inconceivable  that  there  should  be  any  honest 
objection  to  expenditures  on  the  part  of  the  dty,  where  those 
expenditures  are  made  in  order  to  bring  an  immediate  and 
profitable  return,  and  where  they  can  be  made  only  if  in 
the  Judgment  of  a  responsible  city  olBclal  they  are  needed 
to  protect  the  city's  financial  Interests. 

The  corporation  is  obligated  to  invest  $100,000  in  cash 
immediately,  with  an  additional  capitalization  of  $150,000. 
within  27  months;  one  should  naturally  expect  that  such 
capital  investment  will  require  sufflci«it  protection  in  the 
event  that  they  are  successful,  alwasrs  bearing  in  mind  that, 
should  the  corporation  prove  unsuccessful,  the  dty  may 
caned  the  contract  and  the  corporation  loses  its  capital. 
If  the  corporation  is  successful,  it  should  be  obvious  that  the 
dty,  which  will  receive  a  gross  income  ranging  from  60  to 
70  percent  of  the  revenue  from  the  zone,  should  want  to 
continue  the  corporation  in  operation  ot  the  zone  on  its 
behalf. 

Any  improvements  of  a  nonemergency  character  would 
necessarily  be  made  in  the  usual  manner  by  requesting  the 
board  of  estimate  to  act  thereon.  Were  the  dty  to  operate 
the  aone.  this  situation  would  be  identically  the  same,  and 
provision  would  have  to  be  made  to  permit  quick  action  by 
the  dock  commissioner  should  an  emergency  occur. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  misstatement  to  say  that  the  dty  "holds 
the  bag  with  no  bottom  and  no  top  into  which  money  must 
be  poured  undo:  contract." 

Their  next  objection,  as  (luoted  in  the  paper,  omits  the 
very  important  word  "necessary";  in  other  wch^  If  the 
dock  commissioner  of  the  city  of  New  York  approves  a 
necessary  physical  improvement  in  order  to  adapt  it  for 
appropriate  uses.  then,  and  then  only,  the  dty  must  act. 

Their  next  objection  is  that  the  corporation  fixes  the  rates 
and  receives  its  compensation  based  on  gross  revenues.  But 
it  must  be  noted  that  the  commissioner  oi  docks  has  super- 
visory powers  over  the  terms  and  manner  of  dealings  between 
the  corporation  and  customers  or  users  or  prospective  cus- 
tomers or  users  of  the  zone.  Such  rates  must  also  be  ap- 
proved by  the  foreign  trade-zone  board  and  we  must  re- 
member that  the  bill  itself  provides  that  the  zone  must  be 
operated  as  a  public  utility,  which  means  that  all  rates 
must  be  equitable  and  fair  to  all  parties  conceme(L 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  operating  corporation 
will  be  engaged  la  a  business  enterprise,  which,  if  it  is  to  be 
successful,  must  function  on  the  basis  of  fair  charges  taking 
into  consideration  the  c(xnpetitive  situation.  The  (xmtract 
itself  provides  that  the  sone  must  be  operated  as  a  puUio 
utility  and  has  provisions  prohibiting  discrimination  among 
users  of  the  aone. 

The  corporation  does  recdve  its  c(»npensation  by  a  deduc- 
tion from  the  gross  revenue  of  the  operation  of  zone  ranging 
from  30  percent  to  a  maximimi  of  40  percent  when  the  gross 
income  m  any  1  year  exceeds  $500,000.  In  this  connection 
it  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  out  of  this  percentage 
received  by  the  corporation  they  are  obligated  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  solidting  and  obtaining  business  for  the  foreign 
trade  zone,  all  their  corporate  expenses,  salaries  of  their 
director  or  manager  and  officers  and  coimsd,  traveling  ex- 
penses, and  all  c(»npensation  and  commissions  to  corre- 
KX>nd«its  and  brokers. 

Their  next  objection,  whm  they  say  that  the  corporation 
can  withdraw  from  the  contract  and  the  dty  cannot,  is  an 
abscdute  misstatement  of  fact.  The  corporation  may  with- 
draw after  the  expiration  of  2  years  and  the  dty  may  with- 
draw at  any  time  after  6  yean  if  Ito  revenue  does  not  attahi 


the  m<"<"iTim  provided  in  the  schedule  attached  to  the 
contract. 

Their  next  objection  is  again  a  misstatement  of  fact. 
While  the  corporation  has  the  option  of  electing  different 
terms  of  payment,  the  dty  equally  has  exactly  the  same 
option  ot  improving  its  returns  if  the  corporation  proves 
successfuL 

The  statement  that  the  city  supplies  the  bulk  of  operating 
capital  is  not  correct.  It  is  true  that  the  city  provides  the 
plant  and  equipment,  but  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
such  plant  has  been  in  existence  for  many  years  and  titie 
remsuns  in  the  city,  and  it  is  and  has  been  for  many  years 
Idle  and  bringing  no  revenue  to  the  city  whatsoever.  The 
same  state  of  facts  would  be  equally  true  should  the  city 
attempt  to  operate  the  zone  itself.  The  city  does  not  provide 
the  bulk  of  the  operating  capital,  but  keeps  available  a  fund 
of  $25,000,  available  as  a  loan  for  operation  of  the  zone 
itself  and  returnable  to  the  city  but  not  available  for  any 
corporate  expenses  as  outlined  above.  It  is  only  in  the 
event  that  the  foreign  trade  zone  has  no  gross  revenue  at  all 
that  it  is  likely  that  the  entire  operating  fund  will  be 
expende<L 

The  sole  purpose  of  the  operating  fund  is  to  provide  for  a 
lx>ssible  deficiency  between  operating  revenue  azul  operating 
disbursements,  which  may  exist  at  the  inception  of  the 
project.  It  is,  of  course,  hardly  conceivable  that  there  will 
be  no  gross  revenue  at  all.  Obviously,  there  would  be  no 
need  to  use  the  city's  money,  except  when  business  was 
being  done,  whereas  the  corporati(m  is  under  immediate 
and  constant  eTpen.se  for  corporate  purposes.  The  fact 
overlooked  entirely  in  this  criticism  is  that  the  c(ni)oration 
will  return  to  the  dty  all  monejrs  advanced  by  it  for  operat- 
ing purposes  if  and  when  the  zone  is  a  proven  success. 
Should  the  operation  of  the  zone  not  be  successful  it  is 
conceivaUe  that  the  city  will  lose  nothing,  but  the  corpara- 
tion  may  lose  its  entire  capitaL 

The  next  objection  again  overlooks  certain  important  ele- 
ments. Obviously,  no  corporation  could  guarantee  the  dty 
a  net  revenue  at  the  start  of  operations,  and  it  is  only  when 
the  zone  has  proven  a  success  that  it  would  be  reasonable 
to  expect  the  corporation  to  guarantee  a  net  revenue.  The 
contract  provides  that  the  corporati(m  must  invest  $100,000 
at  the  start  and  another  $150,000  within  27  montiis.  The 
city's  investment  has  already  been  made,  and  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  the  proposed  contract  is  to  provide  the  dty  with  a 
revenue  from  property  which  is  now  a  total  loss,  so  far  as 
income  is  concerned. 

It  is  stated  that  no  performance  bond  is  re(iuired  of  the 
corporation.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  corporation  is  giving 
a  performance  bond  in  subscribing  $100,000  paid  in  capital 
before  the  city  is  obliged  to  sign  the  agreement?  The  above 
also  disposes  of  the  argument  that  the  city  takes  all  the 
risks. 

The  next  argument  is  again  liot  complete.  While  the 
city  empowers  the  corporati(m  to  act  as  its  agent,  it  is  with 
very  distinct  limitations,  as  is  fully  set  ^orth  in  the  proposed 
agreement,  and  the  dty  would  not  be  subjected  for  claims 
for  loss  or  damage;  in  fact,  the  agreemmt.  it  will  be  noted, 
specifically  provides  for  the  protection  of  the  city  from  claims 
for  liability.  Indeed,  an  insurance  fund  is  provided  which 
will  relieve  the  city  of  needless  litigation. 

Their  next  objection  regarding  the  revolving  fund  has 
been  fully  answered  above.  The  objection  is  pointiess  be- 
cause it  disregards  the  fact  that  expenditures  will  not  have 
to  be  made  except  to  protect  the  financial  interests  of  the 
city. 

The  next  argument,  that  the  dty  is  offered  a  fixed  rent 
but  not  a  fixed  investment,  is  meaningless.  Should  the  op- 
eration of  the  zone  be  successful,  the  dty  has  an  option  to 
receive  a  fixed  minimum  sum,  but  plus  a  percentage  of  aU 
the  gross  revenues  from  the  zone  which  fixed  revenues  in- 
crease during  the  life  of  the  agreement. 

The  last  argument  relative  to  the  surrendering  of  power 
to  the  dock  commissioner  to  make  almost  unlimited  expendi- 
ture of  dty  m(meys  is  absurd  and  thoroughly  disapproved 
by  the  contract  and  by  the  facts.    Further,  the  dock  com- 


missioner is  an  official  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  mayor  and  to  the  board  of  estimate  for  his 
actions. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  board  of  trade 
has  omitted  from  their  statement  the  many  safeguards 
which  have  been  written  into  the  agreement  to  protect  the 
city's  interest,  and  which  agreement  has  had  the  approval 
of  corporation  counsel  of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  mayor's 
special  appointed  advisory  committee  on  the  operation  of 
the.  free-trade  zone,  as  well  as  a  special  committee  author- 
ized to  study  this  question  by  the  board  of  estimate  and 
consisting  of  members  of  this  boanL  The  agreement  obli- 
gates the  corporation  to  operate  the  zone — 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Celler  Act  and  any  ntb- 
sequent  amendments  thereto  and  the  rules  and  regulations  made 
therevmder. 

The  corporation  shall  be  operated  as  public  utiUty. 

The  corporation  shall  keep  accurate  and  true  accounts  of  all  Its 
income  and  expenses  in  form  suitable  to  the  city  and  the  oomp- 
troUer  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  to  the  Board.  (The  Board  re- 
ferred to  is.  of  course,  the  Foreign  Trade  Z(me  Board  in  Wash- 
ington, consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  Secretary  of  War.) 

City  and  the  comptroUer  of  the  city  and  the  Board  may  at  their 
option  from  time  to  time  malce  audits  and  inq;)ections  of  the 
books  and  the  records  of  the  corporation  relating  directly  and  in- 
directly to  the  operation  of  the  foreign  trade  sone  and  the  cor- 
poration agrees  to  sulynlt  to  the  dty  and  the  comptroUer  such 
books  and  records  for  inspection  and  audit. 

llie  corporation  shaU  at  all  times  during  the  life  of  this  oon- 
tract  maintain  its  current  assets  at  a  minimum  of  four  times  the 
amoxmt  of  Its  ctirrent  liabUltiee. 

So  long  as  the  operating  fund  shall  be  In  ezlstenos.  tbe  corpo- 
xvOoa  will  oontrlbuta  to  the  tyerattng  fund  at  tb«  end  o(  eadi 
fiscal  year  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  by  which  30  perosnt  of  the 
city's  contribution  to  the  operaUng  fxind  during  the  preceding 
-fiscal  year  has  exceeded  the  corporation's  disbmements  out  of  Its 
own  funds  during  such  fisod  3rear  for  ptupoees  other  than  Md- 
arlea  to  or  compensation  of  stockholders  and  investors. 

Hie  corporation  agrees  to  comply  with  and  al^de  by  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Board  and  of  the  Federal  (3oTemment  and  on  be- 
half of  the  dty  and  at  its  own  expense  to  furnish  such  reports 
and  informstlon  ••  tbe  sakl  Board  may  from  tima  to  time  raquis*. 

The  corpanUon  shaU  not  direetty  or  Indltvetly  engage  In  any 
business  or  enterprise  directly  or  indireeUy  oompetlUve  wltli  tbe 
foreign-trade  zone  during  or  after  the  term  of  this  agreement. 

In  tbe  event  of  any  default  hereunder,  or  breach  by  tbe  eorpoara- 
tlon  in  Its  perfonnanee  of  its  obligations  hereunder,  the  city  shaU 
have  the  right  to  give  the  Corporation  notice  In  writing  ot  cancel- 
lation (a  this  contract,  effective  not  leas  than  30  days  after  the 
giving  of  said  notice.  Upon  such  effective  date,  unless  the  defaiUt 
of  the  corporation  shall  have  been  cured,  this  contract  shaU  ter- 
minate and  the  corporation  shaU  be  and  remain  liable  to  tbe  ctty 
for  any  damages  caused  by  virtue  of  its  default. 

The  corporation  wUl  at  all  times  during  the  term  at  this  agree- 
ment comply  with  all  dty  and  FMeral  laws  regarding  compensa- 
tion insuranoe,  and  wUl  in  addition  maintain  in  fuU  foroe  poUlo 
liability  Insurance  in  the  amount  of  not  leas  than  ilJ00,000. 
Indemnifying  the  corporation  and  the  city  of  New  York  against 
claims  of  third  parties  arising  from  the  operation  of  the  sooe. 

Thus  it  Will  be  noted  that  the  city,  through  the  board  of 
estimate,  its  comptroller,  and  the  dock  commissioner  and 
Foreign  Trade  Zones  Board,  at  all  times  maintains  control 
and  supervision  over  the  operations  and  expenses  of  foreign- 
trade  zones,  and  that  the  dty  is  fully  protected  from  any 
risks  of  nonfeasance  and  malfeasance. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  this  enterprise  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  country.  It  is  indeed  dfwirahTe  that  the  propoaed 
c(mtract  recdve  most  careful  and  critical  critidsm.  However, 
it  is  important  that  such  criticism  be  based  on  knowledge  and 
facts  ^i^nd  not  up(m  prejudice  or  ignorance.  The  critidsm 
should  be  of  a  omstnictive  character,  so  as  to  make  possible 
the  development  of  a  successful  zone  for  the  benefit  of  the 
city  of  New  York  and  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  read  the  proposed  ctmtract  and,  to  my  mind.  It 
appears  to  be  entirely  fair  and  practicaUe,  always  bearing  in 
mind,  however,  that  it  is  a  new  project  in  this  country  and 
that  this  contract  is  the  first  of  its  kind  to  have  been  pre- 
pared. It  is  significant  that  an  opportunity  was  made  avail- 
able to  others  to  bid  to  the  dty  of  New  York  aa  tbe  basis  of 
this  form  of  caatnct  to  operate  the  foreign-trade  aooe,  and 
that  the  city  was  unable  to  obtain  any  bids  saf  eguar(ied  with 
the  numerous  provisions  of  this  ctmtract. 

Constructive  suggestions  or  criticisms  for  tbe  operation  of 
the  zone  will  be  welcomed  Iqr  me,  as  I  am  ware  that  tbcy  wlU 
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be  by  the  dty  of  IVew  York,  because  we  have  a  cnnrmion  in- 
terest to  aeelng  that  this  project  leoeivee  every  pofgible  sop- 
port  for  successful  operation. 


Trial  of  Good  Befaavior  of  Judgts  Appointed  for 
Life  Before  Judges  Appointed  for  Life 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FINLY  H.  GRAY 

or  WDIAHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  28.  1937 

ICr.  GRAY  of  Ttidlana  lir.  Speaker,  oars  is  a  system  of 
free  aelf-cov<emment  with  aD  powers  vested  in  the  people. 
and  under  which  the  pecqde  exert  their  power  indirectly 
ttvoofh  three  departments  of  government— Congress,  the 
legialattve  department:  the  President,  the  executive  depart- 
ment; and  the  judiciary,  the  Supreme  Court. 

While  fheae  three  departments  of  CSovemment  must  func- 
tlfln  or  act  separately  and  independently,  one  free  from  com- 
pnliloo  and  dictation  by  another,  yet,  finally,  they  must 
all  act  together  and  without  irtiich  concerted  action  public 
m^nUbtntixm  would  be  suqpended  and  the  Oovemmeat 
biought  to  a  standstHL 

If  Congress,  the  legislative  department,  would  refuse  to 
or  act,  all  pubUc  affairs  would  be  suqwnded.  If  the 
would  dedlne  to  act,  the  Government  would  like- 
wise be  stopped,  and  the  judiciary,  the  Suprane  Court,  could 
make  the  wheels  of  state  stand  stilL 

In  creating  these  three  departments  of  government  as  a 
aeparation  or  division  of  powers  through  which  to  direct 
public  idfairs,  the  people  have  reserved  the  power  to  con- 
trol Congress,  the  legislative,  and  the  President,  the  execu- 
tive, by  direct  vote  at  the  polls. 

But  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  appointed  to 
ofllQe  for  life  and  the  peofie  have  reserved  only  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  Supreme  Court  the  powers  exercised  indirectly 
tear  their  trial  and  impeachment,  a  very  small  slender  thread 
Ot  power. 

Trial  and  impeachment  of  judges  appointed  for  life  are 
conducted  by  the  House  before  the  Senate;  and  if  the  two 
bodies,  or  either  of  them,  fail  to  discharge  this  duty  impar- 
tially and  well,  then  the  people  would  have  their  recourse 
agahist  the  House  and  Senate  at  th&next  election. 

This  indirect  power  leseived  to  the  people  for  the  trial 
and  Impeachment  of  Supreme  Court  judges  for  life  by  the 
House  Members  before  the  Senate  is  the  one  slender  thread 
of  power  remaining  under  which  to  compel  ^e  Supreme 
Court,  with  power  to  stop  the  Oovemment,  to  proceed  with 
ttke  dtocharge  of  its  public  function. 

This  bill.  H.  R  2271,  takes  away  the  right  of  Congress  to 
conduct  impeadmient  proceedings  and  try  judges  appointed 
to  ofBce  for  Ufe.  and  make  judges,  appointed  for  Uf e.  triable 
for  Impeachment  and  removal  by  other  judges  aivotnted  for 
Itf^. 

This  bm  takes  away  from  the  peoide.  with  all  governmen- 
tal power  declared  vested  in  them,  every  last  vesttge  and 
thread  of  control  to  move  the  judictauy,  the  SiQveme  Court, 
and  leaves  the  people  absolutely  helpless  and  dependent  upon 
the  diartty  and  benevolence  of  an  autocratic  power  of  gov- 
ernment undCT  iihich  the  peofrie  are  declared  the  rulers.  ■ 

Ah,  but  we  axe  told  and  assured  that  an  appllcaticm  can 
be  made  for  another  trial  before  the  Senate  in  making  a 
Ddscarrlage  of  justice  appear.  But  this  will  be  impossible  in 
practioe.  The  trial  before  the  judges  would  be  claimed  res 
adjudlcata. 

Such  a  trial  before  the  judges  would  operate  in  all  prac- 

tleal  effect  ttie  same  as  the  discharge  of  a  defendant    The 

trial  would  be  over  and  the  incident  would  be  dosed.    And 

^the  people  of  the  oountry.  declared  vested  with  an  power, 

wouhi  be  deialfed  of  tbt  last  remaining  vestige  of  controL 


With  the  demand  of  the  people  today  to  bring  the  Su- 
preme Court  closer  to  them  for  better  cooperation  with  other 
departments,  this  bill  not  only  removes  the  Supreme  Court 
still  further  away  from  the  people  but  deprives  them  of  all 
the  last  vestige  of  power  to  make  the  Court  reepect  their 
wiU. 

While  this  small  remnant  of  power  left  to  the  people  may 
have  been  sufBcient  before  the  advent  of  new  and  changed 
conditions,  the  growth  of  corporations,  the  centralization 
of  wealth,  and  the  greater  power  of  the  few.  it  has  proven 
wholly  inadequate  today  to  move  the  Supreme  Court  with 
other  departments. 

And  the  same  reform  and  remedy  applied  to  remedy  the 
treason  of  the  Senate  must  now  be  likewise  resorted  to  to 
overcome  the  evils  and  abuses  of  Supreme  Court  power. 
As  the  election  of  Senators  by  State  legislatures  was  abol- 
ished and  their  election  made  by  the  direct  vote,  so  life  ap- 
pointment of  Judges  must  now  be  abolished  and  their  ap- 
pointment made  for  a  term  of  years. 


A.  Piatt  Andrew 


BfEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26.  1937 

On  the  life,  cbaracter,  and  public  aervloe  of  Hon.  A.  Pzaxt 
late  a  Representative  from  MassachuBette 

ICrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  everybody 
who  knew  our  late  friend  and  colleague  in  Congress.  Hon. 
A.  Piatt  Amdrxw,  felt  a  very  real  grief  and  a  sense  of 
personal  loss  at  his  passing.  His  life  was  one  of  service  to 
his  country  and  to  the  people  whom  he  represented.  Our 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  is  proud  of  its  share  in 
the  career  of  Colonel  Akdrxw  and  mourns  the  passing  of  a 
distinguished  and  loyal  son.  He  personified  the  highest 
type  of  New  England  gentleman  and  scholar.  His  deep  in- 
terest in  economics  during  his  college  life  fitted  him  adml- 
raUy  for  the  honored  positions  to  which  he  was  called  in  his 
maturity.  He  was  a  brave  soldier,  who  volunteered  his  serv- 
ices long  before  our  country  entered  the  great  conflict,  and 
his  achievements  on  the  field  of  battle  were  reo^nized 
equally  by  France  and  the  United  States.  Those  who  knew 
hhn  through  daily  contact  win  always  remember  him  for 
his  kindly  manner,  his  fine  quality  of  friendliness,  and  his 
ever-present  willingness  to  help  those  who  needed  assist- 
ance. In  his  character  was  to  be  found  those  qualities  so 
fine  and  so  desirable — honesty  of  purpose,  calm  and  direct 
judgment,  and  the  ability  to  accept  the  suggestions  and  ad- 
vice of  others.  His  life  of  service  was  ended  all  too  soon, 
for  everybody  will  agree  that,  had  he  lived,  the  future  had 
great  promise  In  store  for  him.  His  passing  is  a  great  public 
loss,  and  to  his  friends  a  deep  sorrow. 


Representative  William  D.  Thomas 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  E.  HAROLD  CLUETT 

OF  NEW  TORE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26.  1937 

On  tlM  Ufe.  character,  and  public  aerrlce  of  Bon.  WttxiAM  D. 
TBOMJka,  late  a  RepriesentetlTe  from  New  York 

Mr.  CLUETT.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Twenty-ninth  Ctmgres- 
slODal  District  of  New  York,  and  the  Congress  lost  a  splen- 
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did  type  of  citixen  In  the  death  of  WnxzAM  DAvm  Thomas. 
lay  predecessor  in  office,  and  I  am  honored  at  the  privilege 
of  adding  my  simple  eulogy  to  those  already  uttered.  To 
succeed  such  an  able  man  as  James  S.  Parker,  a  man  who 
for  two  decades  had  been  a  leader  in  legislative  affairs  at 
the  Capitol,  was  no  easy  task,  but  In  the  short  space  of 
time  allotted  to  Bill  Thomas,  as  he  was  affectionately 
known,  he  proved  his  ability  to  carry  on  and  won  the  deep 
respect  of  his  colleagues  and  constituents. 

Even  before  painstaking  study  had  introduced  him  to  the 
technique  of  his  Job  he  had  won  his  way  into  the  hearts  of 
his  fellow  Congressmen  by  a  winsome  kindliness  and  a 
hearty  cooperation  which,  after  all,  are  the  foundations  of 
legislative  success.  He  always  found  it  easy  to  get  a  hearing 
for  his  ideas  and  hPs  bills.  Although  he  sat  in  the  House 
only  a  little  more  toan  2  years  and  during  a  part  of  that 
period  was  irregular  on  account  of  his  fragile  health,  few 
men  have  found,  in  so  brief  a  period,  more  friends  who  sin- 
cerely loved  and  admired  them. 

Representative  Thomas  was  not  ill-prepared  for  his  Wash- 
ington career.  Bom  in  Middle  Granville,  Washington 
County.  New  York,  he  followed  a  high  school  education  with 
a  course  at  the  Albany  College  of  Pharmacy  of  Union  Uni- 
versity. First  as  -a  clerk,  then  as  partner,  and  finally  as 
owner  of  a  drug  business  in  Hooslck  Falls,  he  was  quickly 
recognized  as  a  citizen  of  parts.  He  entered  politics  as  soon 
as  he  had  settled  in  the  village,  and  while  still  in  the  middle 
thirties  was  clerk  of  his  town.  A  few  years  later  he  went  to 
the  State  assembly;  then  he  was  elected  twice  county  treas- 
urer. Persuaded,  much  against  his  wlU,  to  accept  the  county 
chairmanship  of  his  party,  he  became  its  leader  and  main- 
tained his  position  for  7  years  in  spite  of  phsrsical  limitations 
which  would  have  barred  a  less  sacrificing  partisan. 

In  1934  Mr.  Thomas  was  named  Republican  candidate  for 
Congress  to  succeed  Mr.  Parker,  whose  sudden  death  had 
left  the  district  unrepresented  in  the  middle  of  an  important 
session.  The  vacancy  naturally  brought  ambitions  and  an- 
tagonisms. Mr.  Thomas  was  in  no  sense  a  candidate.  He 
was  aware  of  his  delicate  health;  for  in  spite  of  his  apparent 
vigor  and  vitality  he  had  long  known  of  a  heart  deficiency. 
In  the  end  he  seemed  to  be  the  one  man  upon  whom  all 
factions  could  agree;  and  he  accepted  the  nomination  to 
solve  a  problem  rather  than  to  gratii^  an  ambition. 

His  easy  election  was  followed  by  his  immediate  departure 
for  Washington.  In  the  fall  he  was  candidate  to  succeed  him- 
self, and  won  by  19,000  plurality  in  spite  of  the  Democratic 
trend  pf  that  year.  As  member  of  the  Post  Office  and  Post 
Roads,  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  and  War  Claims  Com- 
mittees of  the  House,  he  was  constantly  busy;  yet  he  always 
found  time  to  see  visitors,  to  keep  his  desk  cleared  of  home 
mail,  and  to  introduce  and  follow  such  bills  as  he  or  his 
constituents  desired. 

While  Mr.  TBomas  was  in  Washington  almost  continu- 
ously he  did  not  drop  his  local  interests.  As  bank  director, 
member  of  fraternal  bodies,  political  leader,  and  popular 
citizen  he  pursued  his  way.  always  squaring  his  shoulders 
and  starting  tn  again  after  periods  of  distressing  pain  and 
illness  and  never  allowing  a  quiver  of  self-pity  to  interfere 
with  his  duties. 

Even  at  the  very  end,  when  he  was  confined  to  the 
Walter  Reed  Hospital  for  long  weeks,  he  kept  in  constant 
tcuch  with  his  office  and  the  measures  which  he  had  fa- 
thered on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Visitors  who  dropped  in 
on  him  were  amazed  at  the  hopefulness  he  always  dis- 
played, the  rare  courage  with  which  he  withstood  pam. 
the  kindliness  with  which  he  addressed  himself  to  any 
matter  on  which  he  was  consulted. 

Rensselaer,  Washington.  Saratoga,  and  Warren  Counties, 
which  he  represented  so  well  during  his  brief  term,  still 
moiun  him.  So  do  those  who  were  his  associates.  His 
heart  was  too  big  to  be  bounded  by  any  party;  his  creed 
was  too  broad  to  be  limited  by  words.  He  Uved  his  life  with 
joy,  believing  in  its  spirit  of  adventure  in  Mte  of  any 
fronUers  which  physical  handicaps  might  impose.    He  gave 


himself  freely  to  his  friends  and  to  those  principles  in  which 
he  beUeved.  He  looked  upon  ofBce  as  a  publlo  trust,  noi 
a  partisan  bauble,  and  he  has  left  behind  him  many  friends 
to  moiun  his  loss  and  thousands  of  admirers  whose  lives 
have  been  influenced  by  the  standards  he  so  fully  ezempU- 
fled. 


Vision 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

or  PENNSYLVANLA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  July  1  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  25)^  1937 


OOlIMBNCniiBNT  ADPRgSR  BY  HON.  ROTAL  8.  OOPSLAMD. 
OP  NKW  YORK.  AT  THE  PBNNSTLVANIA  STATS  COLUBOS 
OP  OPTOMETRY.  PHILADKLPHIA.  JUNE  1.  1837 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  RKOoao  a  speech  deliv- 
ered by  my  colleague  and  friend,  the  able  Senator  from  New 
Yoik  [Mr.  CoPKLAKsl.  dealing  with  the  important  subject  of 
vision.  I  dare  say  Vas^e  is  no  physician  in  America  better 
known  to  all  of  our  people  than  is  Dr.  Copklamd.  His  con- 
tribution on  this  topte  relating  to  man's  most  precious  pos- 
session, the  organ  of  sight,  is  indeed  both  interesting  and 
important. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcobs,  as  follows: 

Quite  recently  I  had  occasion  to  wltneat  what  the  United 
BUtes  Ooverxunent  Is  doing  In  aviation,  partlcularty  as  to  the 
methods  of  guarding  against  the  attacks  of  enemy  pUmes.  Aa 
I  saw  what  has  been  accomplished,  largely  in  the  IMd  of 
physics,  it  saddened  me  to  think  that  medicine  is  not  making 
comparable  progress  in  the  triplication  of  scientific  research  to 
the  betterment  of  human  health. 

With  this  thought  in  the  back  ot  my  head.  I  happened  to 
read  a  sentence  in  the  latest  annual  annmrnfiement  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  OoUege  of  Optometry.  It  Is  this:  "Optometry 
depends  far  more  upon  the  mathematical  and  physical  aetenoes 
than  does  any  other  profession  having  to  do  with  the  care  of 
the  human  body." 

This  Is  a  succinct  statement  at  aa  abaolate  tnith.  General 
medicine  Is  not  founded  upon  principles  so  denKm^rmlde  as  are 
the  facts  governing  in  your  field  of  applied  knowledge.  WhUe 
scientific  discovery  has  made  the  prescvlbtng  of  the  pbysletan 
Increasln^y  accurate,  n  must  be  admitted  that  In  deaUag  with 
many  diseases  the  practice  of  medicine  continues  to  be  largely 
a  matter  of  empiricism  and  experiment. 

It  is  probable  that  the  human  equation  must  always  be  a 
factor  in  the  practice  of  yoxir  proteeslon  and  mine.  Fortunate 
as  the  optometrist  is  In  the  reliability  of  the  prlnelplas  under- 
lying his  prafeaslon,  there  is  always  the  Indlvidtial  peculiarity 
to  be  considered.  Yoxir  instruments  of  precision  have  established 
to  a  nicety  Jtist  what  combination  of  lensee  wlU  oooipletely 
overcome  the  error  of  refraction.  But  the  patient  may  be  Just 
as  tincomfortable.  perhaps  more,  than  he  was  befoce  he  aoqxiired 


his  spectaclwt 

It  is  in  such  a  case  that  your  knowledge  of  psycholagy  may 
prove  to  be  more  Important  than  your  knowledge  of  optics.  I 
speak  from  sad  txperitnct.  

It  comes  to  this,  I  take  It.  that  In  the  last  analysis  the  patient 
miist  be  dealt  with  as  an  individual;  his  personal  pecuUarltlee 
must  be  considered.  In  short,  we  must  individuallfle  the  patient; 
generalisation  wlU  faU  in  a  percentage  of  cases 

But  you  are  more  fortunate  than  memb«»  ot  other  profeaslons. 
You  can  depend  upon  mathematics  and  the  physical  sdenees  and 
be  let  down  less  frequently  than  are  the  foUowers  at  other  pro- 
fessions having  to  do  with  human  beings. 

There  Is  another  paragraph  In  the  prospectus  of  this  ooUege.  a 
paragraph  so  pregnant  with  meaning  that  I  wish  to  discuss  It 
rather  fully.    It  reads  as  follows: 

"Dtf ectlve  vision  and  other  ocular  abnormalities  an  the  cause 
not  only  of  sulTerlng.  inefllclency.  and  acddenU  but  also  d  eon- 
slderahle  illiteracy,  crime,  and  poverty." 

Speaking  then  of  the  specialist  in  this  field,  tt  Is  sssertnl  that 
he  ''assumes  a  very  important  place  In  eodal  llf  e  ••  a  result  at  the 
service  he  renders  to  humanity  in  preventing  and  aUevlatiiig  the 
causes  of  these  various  lUs.-  _       .  ^       ^  . „     ^ 

The  greatest  social  problem  In  Amertea  today  fts  Juvnule  de- 
linquency.   We  may  worry  over  racketeering,  crime,  and  mnrder. 
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.^.  ..._  .  laslgBllleant  irtien  W9  nattm  irliat  Is  hmppentng 

Wtte-bofa  sBd  glrU.  to  Um  youth  at  our  country. 

Ufa  In  ABMrtea  Is  enttrtiy  different  than  It  was  when  the 
ftthcrs  met  tn  Philadelphia  a  oenttnr  and  a  half  ago  to  write 
the  OoiMtltuUoii.  It  to  different  than  It  was  a  half  century  a«o. 
Ghlldim  ars  not  now  under  the  eye  of  their  parents  and.  except 
for  brief  meetings  at  mealtime,  are  no  longer  under  parental  Ob> 

SIMISllUU 

Were  each  of  us  asked  to  name  the  advantages  possessed  In  a 
greater  degree  hj  our  country  than  by  any  other,  there  would 
be  great  disagreement.  But  In  every  list  would  be  Included  the 
;f>ij^wg  of  free  education  for  erery  Child. 

Tlaere  can  be  no  quest  Ion  that  the  sdiools  have  c^iened  doors 
of  opportunity  to  tw«iM<m«  iqxm  «**"»*«*»"  of  Amerteans.  No  one 
hoeest  with  himself  will  fall  to  wcognlwt  in  his  heart  of  hearts 
how  much  hs  owes  to  ths  sehoola.  particularly  to  this  or  that 


But.  peisooaQy.  I  havs  ipeat  fault  to  find  with  the  schocds  of 
today.  M*^  you — I  do  not  refer  to  the  teachers,  most  of  whom 
are  oonselantkxM.  oar<abls,  IntaDlgent.  and  seU-sacrlflclng.  I  refer 
to  the  ^N*nl  syatam.  to  the  methods  of  teaching  almost  unl- 
TsnaUy  uMUed. 

For  a  tbw  yean  past  my  Interest  la  this  subject  has  caused  me 
to  read  many  books  on  education.  Whenerer  I  pass  a  bookstore. 
I  am  Isiiiiilstl  to  stop  kmg  rnmigh  to  'Hirowse  around' .  to  read 
the  title  page  and  scan  the  Indas  of  erery  bo(A  deroted  to  this 
subject. 

It  to  *»**«<wg  that  the  words  **eharaeter"  and  "behavior  rarely 
•npaar.  When  they  are  Indexed  at  aU  It  to  \musual  to  have  more 
than  a  half  page  given  to  one  or  both  subjects.  

Tbt  who  can  qusstkm  that  far  more  Important  «»«» the  poeees- 
fltan  of  an  edooatton  to  the  poaMSslon  of  characterf  Without 
iftsrantsr  irinfaVtftn  burromtr  a  mtT*****  The  most  dangerous 
criminal  In  the  world  to  the  educated  criminal. 

In  thto  generation  we  have  ehoeen  to  farm  out  our  children  to 
ehoql  Ceaiihsre  They  rtiow  oar  youngsters  how  to  enter  a 
■von.  aoeept  an  mtroductkm.  arrange  the  table,  and  even  bow  to 
fgj  an  egg.  They  tsach  them  the  fundamentato  of  mathematics. 
natural  science,  history,  and  literature.  But,  candidly,  of  what 
value  are  all  theee,  unless  they  are  Imparted  to  a  person  of  good 


Do  not  misunderstand  me— I  would  not  do  away  with  the  many 
scholastic  and  cultural  advantages  of  the  sehooto.  But  X  would 
piaa*  Aral  thlMs  flnt.  X  would  have  placed  In  the  forefront  the 
Most  vital  tHtng  a  dmd  can  posslbty  aehtofve.  What  I  brieve  that 
to  ba  hM  been  tadleatad. 

In  ■»  aplnlan.  the  objectives  of  educatlan  rixrald  be  revised. 
Let  «»  see  tf  we  can  t^pnb  m  to  what  the  sehooto  should  atten^t 
to  do.  Do  yon  aecept  taj  tharts  that  the  objectives  of  the  school 
abould  be: 

Vlmt»  to  lit  Um  dUld  for  parenthood. 

VbU  msaiM  a  dean  body  and  a  daan  mind— a  healthy  mind  la  a 
baalthy  body. 

to  fft  ths  tbOA  for  a  UveUhood.  If  posslbto. 

Isqwrtant  than  the  others,  to  fit  him  for  dtlasn- 


"K  4o  thto  swiitbody  must  make  nrs  he  possawm  character, 
so  that  ha  BHiy  serve  hto  generation  In  decency,  mU-rmptet,  and 
aunttj  advantage. 

to  no  ptaica  to  tba  modsm  sehocd  for  the  bat^ward  and 
pnpIL    Ha  to  a  untoaDoe  to  the  teacher  and  an  annoyance 
to  Mto  wtKiMip»«tee     Atoaost  tovarlahly  such  a  child  to  picked  on. 
Insulted,  and  abused.    What  happene? 

■a  baaoiEMB  at  flrat  an  onrsrinnsl  truant;  before  long  he  to  a 
habltaal  truant.  Be  masto  iq»  with  other  bad  boys  and  that  to 
the  hsglnning  of  a  "gsng."  It  to  not  long  before  we  hear  of 
and  even  murder.    Be  to  now  started  on  a 

^ttstodtal  tostltvtians  are  flUed  with  |nvenlls  delinquents. 
WMta  totalUgeat  and  humane  treatment  to  applied  In  the  larger 
the  county  Jalto  are.  In  fact,  breeding  places  of 
ars  S  JOO  such  Institutions  to  the  United  Btotes.  and 
thsy  ars  blots  on  our  dvUtoatlon.  But  perhaps, 
la  tka  sight  of  Ood.  they  are  no  worse  than  society's  failure  to 
deal  tatelllgently  with  the  puplOB  to  our  public  schools,  with  the 
of  prevanttog  the  very  beginnings  of  delinquency  and 


we  Uva  to  a  busy  world— a  world  distracted  by  the  vtsy  mmtl- 
plietty  of  Its  tatarssts.  Bow  often  does  the  Individual  dtlaen 
alt  down  alone  to  study  the  problems  of  sodety?  The  truth  is 
hto  own  irrv^*^^  problems  pnvent  hto  glvtog  thought  to  the 
««M««Mit  waif aia.  But  to  some  "rf"»»^  we  must  break  through 
the  crust  of  what  may  ssem  to  be.  If  It  to  not  actual,  indifference. 
We  must  attraet  the  attention  of  totelllgent  dtlaens  and  hold 
that  attention  until  tlw  rtg"**"**  of  our  sodal  dangers  to  fully 
-laaliaed. 

Up  to  thto  polBit  I  hava  attempted  to  Indicate  the  early  stages 
M  the  avQluttei  of  nmr^r'  conduct.  Perhaps  It  wm  be  well 
now  brteOy  to  outline  the  draadful  eoonomlc  waste  of  crime, 
what  a  tax  it  to  upon  the  American  pocketbook 
as  exdted  over  It  as  wa  are  over  the  mounting 

Have  you  any  Idea  oC  what  crime  eoate  tba  Amgrlran  pec^le  to 


Sometime  ago  the  Manufacturers  Rtootd  prtoted  an  estimate  of 
the  money  cost  of  crime.    Let  me  try  to  analyze  these  figures: 

1.  Losses  through  frauds — fraudulent  securltlea,  embezzlements, 
forgeries,  worthless  checks,  fraudiilent  bankruptcies— $1,270X)00,000. 

a.  Property  losses  through  burglary,  robbery,  eto. — tranqiorto- 
tlon  thefts,  thefts  from  warehouses  and  mails,  the  economic  value 
of  12.600  murdered  persons — 11,160.000,000. 

3.  Cost  of  law  enforcement — police  and  prison,  criminal  |ustlea, 
and  legal  expenditure — M.OOO.OOO,©©©. 

4.  Waste  at  crime— 3.000.000  crimes  at  $1,500  each.  SOOXWO  pollo»> 
men  at  $1,600.  commerdaUaed  vice,  drug  traffic,  liquor  trsfflo— 
$6UK)3.000X)00. 

Grand  total,  $12,933,000,000  per  year. 

These  crimes  are  not  committed  by  old  men  or  middle-aged 
men.  The  criminals  are  young  men  and,  sad  to  say.  young  women. 
The  average  age  of  the  inmates  to  all  the  custodial  Institutions  to 
Aznerica,  to  toe  prisons.  Jails,  and  reformatories,  to  23  years  I  The 
largest  age  group  is  found  at  19  and  the  next  largest  at  18;  Jtist 
misguided  boys  and  girls,  children  without  character. 
Where  does  crime  begto? 

It  starts  to  the  ages  represented  by  the  lower  gradee  of  our 
schools.  While  an  occasional  bright  child  slips  toto  deUnquency. 
It  is  almost  invariably  the  retarded  child  who  becomes  antlsodal 
and.  as  I  have  indicated,  gangs  up  with  other  bad  boys  or  girls,  or 
both. 

To  solve  the  problem  of  adult  crime,  we  must  solve  the  problem 
of  Juvenile  deltoquency.  We  miist  do  this  with  the  view  to  the' 
prevention  of  criminal  tendencies.  As  I  see  it,  that  is  best  done 
by  a  system  of  edtication  for  character.  We  must  deal  with  the 
individual  child  and.  by  the  exercise  of  greater  wisdom  than 
society  has  shown  herettrfore,  guide  a  larger  number  toto  paths 
that  make  for  Intellectual  and  moral  progress. 

What  is  wrong  with  the  child  who  is  backward  In  school  and 
faito  to  progress?  That  to  the  question  which  should  be  asked 
with  reference  to  every  pupil  who  is  retarded. 

The  school  system  is  at  fault  for  not  providing  a  way  of  dealing 
scientifically  with  all  such  children.  As  I  see  it,  there  shotild  be 
assodated  with  every  school  a  board  of  advisers.  In  the  city  es- 
toblishments.  they  may  be  paid  perhaps:  but  to  the  smaller  schools. 
eqwdaUy  to  the  financially  crippled  communities  It  will  not  ba 
difficult  to  find  public-spirited  men  and  women  who  will  volun- 
tarily make  this  social  contribution. 

Most  deUnquents  come  from  broken  hc»nes;  the  sodal  worker 
will  determine  thto  fact.  Some  children  need  the  ssslstance  of 
the  psychdogist  and  mental-disease  expert.  Poverty  and  under- 
nourishment are  factors  that  cannot  be  disregarded.  General  poor 
health,  diseased  tonsils  or  adenoids,  defective  glands,  poor  hearing, 
and  a  do»n  other  medical  defects,  are  possible  causes  for  weak 
bodies  and  cnxfted  thinking. 

But  we  come  now  to  our  particular  thesto,  the  words  of  your 
college  prospectus,  to  the  effect  that  defective  eyes  and  poor 
vision  are  are  the  causes  not  <mly  of  toeffldency  but  also  of 
Ollteraey  and  crime. 

There  to  ample  excuse  for  one  who  has  bad  eyes  and  low 
vtoual  power  to  view  the  world  wlto  distorted  mtod  as  well  as 
eyes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  thousands  and  toousands  of  casw, 
children  have  drifted  toto  deltoquency  and  crime  for  thto  very 
reason. 

Anything  that  prevento  normal  progrees  to  school  to  sure  to 
embitter  all  but  the  most  stolid.  The  humiliation  of  defeat,  the 
constant  remtoder  that  the  big  boy  to  classified  with  the  little 
chaps,  the  ridicule  of  hto  schoolmates,  and  possibly  the  impatience 
of  the  teacher — all  theee  Ingredlenta  form  a  prescription  of  evil 
for  the  poor  lad  who  to  the  victim  of  a  remediable  defect. 

The  graduates  of  thto  college  can  render  no  higher  public  servioe 
than  to  give  their  professional  services,  acting  as  schod  advisns 
to  their  respective  communities.  May  I  remtod  you.  to  thto 
connection,  that  in  every  nonprofit  and  endowed  institution, 
Uke  thto  one,  the  education  you  received  cost  far  more  to  ddlara 
and  cents  than  jon  contributed. 

As  I  view  life,  I  am  more  and  more  impressed  that  tmch.  of  xm 
who  haa  received  an  education,  partlcularty  a  professional  educa- 
tion, owes  a  debt  to  the  pudlc  he  can  never  repay  to  money.  The 
only  way  he  can  dtocluu^  toe  debt  to  by  rendering  some  sort  of 
public  service. 

Think  of  the  unsdved  dvic  isoblems;  the  necessity  for  pure 
water  and  cheap  electrical  powo'— the  problems  of  the  engtoeer; 
toe  contest  between  capital  and  labor— the  problem  of  toe  eco- 
nomist and  statesman:  toe  sufferings  of  toe  poor — toe  problem 
of  toe  socldogist.  toe  mtoister,  and  others:  the  many,  many  de- 
mands for  better  healto  and  superior  healto— toe  problems  <x 
your  profession  and  mine. 

I  have  uttor  contempt  for  toe  man  who  seeks  money  for  moneys 
sake;  money  for  what  it  can  do  for  social  benefit  to  anotoer  mat- 
ter. You  would  not  be  and  could  not  be  satisfied  merely  to  build 
up  a  bank  account.  I  am  sure  you  will  go  out  from  toto  institu- 
tion determtoed  not  only  to  succeed,  wlto  aU  that  word  means, 
but  also  to  serve  your  fellow  man.  If  toat  is  your  spirit,  success 
to  assured  even  though  you  die  poor  to  houses  and  lands.  You 
will  iwdy  die  rich  to  the  blessings  of  those  who  knew  and  loved 
you  for  your  straight  thlnktog  and  goodness  of  heart.  I  pray 
you  may  achtove  aU  your  dreams  have  pictured. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  HUGO  L.  BLACK 

OP  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thto'sday,  July  1  (.legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  15),  1937 


STATEMENT  BY  WILLIAM  GREEN.  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATION  OF  LABOR,  JUNE  4,  I8S7 


Mr.  BLACK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Recors  a  statement  on  fair  labor  stand- 
ards, made  on  June  4, 1937.  by  lifr.  William  Qreen,  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  before  the  UaJbor  Ckxn- 
mittees  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Okeen.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  by  action  of  its  executive  council, 
on  May  28.  1937,  endorsed,  together  with  the  additional  sections 
to  be  offered  herewith,  the  propoeed  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  ct 
1937  as  formulated  in  the  Elack-Connery  bills  Introduced  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  on  May  34.  1037.  The  additional 
sections  which  we  shall  offer  herewith  are  essential  to  strengttien 
the  administrative  provisions  of  the  propoeed  act,  to  coordinate  it 
with  the  other  congressional  enactments  and  pt^cies  enunciated 
therein  covering  the  same  subject  matter,  and  to  more  effectively 
carry  out  the  objectives  sovight  to  be  attained  by  the  President's 
message  and  by  such  legislation  pursuant  thereto. 

As  an  active  and  major  participant  on  the  firing  line  In  the 
formulation  of  pubUc  policies  dealing  with  the  economic  and  social 
welfare  of  American  life,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  sup- 
ports the  proposed  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1937.  taken  to- 
gether with  the  additional  sections  offered,  as  oonstroctlve  legis- 
lation of  far-reaching  significance  In  the  public  Interest,  neceesl- 
tated  by  the  Impact  of  the  forces  behind  our  Industrial  derelop- 
ment  and  txrban  economy. 

To  come  at  once  to  the  heart  of  the  propoeed  act.  and  to  strip  It 
of  all  ambiguity,  we  shall  consider  It  as  dealing  with  five  substan- 
tive subject  matters:  Four  of  general  application  within  the  scope 
of  business  and  occupation  covered  by  the  act — ^that  Is,  industrial 
espionage,  strikebreaking,  child  labor,  and  maximum  hoxirs — and 
one  subject  of  only  limited  application  within  that  sphere — ^that  Is, 
mtnimiim  wsgss  bclow  $14)00  anntial  wage  income. 

X  AMD  n.  muusxaiAL  espionagb  ahd  srancnaxAKzira 

The  act  outlaws  industrial  espionage  and  strikebreaking,  defined 
In  the  act,  as  trade  practices.  As  such,  it  is  an  extension  beyond 
the  Byrnes  law,  effective  June  1,  1936.  which,  as  you  know,  made 
It  a  felony  to  transport  men  across  State  lines  with  the  intent  to 
employ  them  to  interfere  with  peaceful  picketing.  The  act  Is  In- 
tended to  make  Illegal  those  practices  revealed  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education  and  Labor  appointed  under  Senate  Resolution  266  in 
Its  preliminary  report  no.  46  to  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress  and  Its 
hearings  subsequent  thereto,  iis  shocking  to  enlightened  employers, 
employees,  and  to  the  community  at  large,  as  contrary  to  our 
American  standards  of  fair  play  In  our  Indtistrlal  life. 

As  these  practices  undermine  the  machinery  for  the  orderly  and 
voluntary  solution  of  our  ectmomic  problems,  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  condemns  them,  when  used  by  employers,  as  It 
has  In  the  past  for  similar  reasons,  as  this  committee  knows,  con- 
demned un-American  and  imported  communistic  practices  of  cer- 
tain elements  of  labor,  of  sirollar  effect. 

Moreover,  as  has  been  revealed,  the  spparently  necessary  and  In- 
herent dishonesty  and  deceit  in  falsifying  records  and  in  misrep- 
resenting financial  facts  of  the  enterprlss  to  pubUc  authority,  to 
cover  up  Industrial  e^ilonage  and  strikebreaking  activities  which 
have  been  resorted  to  by  industrial  management,  and  by  thoss 
operating  under  them,  breed  implication  of  grave  and  tmJustlfiaUe 
harm  to  the  Investors  of  the  business,  who  are  the  real  but 
absentee  owners  thereof,  and  in  whose  behalf  also  this  legislation 
wlU  serve  as  a  protection  as  well. 

m.   CBILO  LABOB 

Under  the  act.  employment  of  children  under  16  is  condemned 
In  any  occupation  covered  by  It.  and  employment  is  condemned  of 
all  children  of  the  ages  of  10  and  17  In  such  occupations  covered 
by  the  act  as  aie  declared  by  the  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau 
In  the  Department  of  Labor  as  particularly  hazardoxis  or  detri- 
mental to  their  health  and  ^vell-being. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  steadfastly  led  In  the 
fight  for  child  labor  leglslat:on:  In  support  of  the  Palmer-Owens 
bill,  1914;  United  States  Child  Labcnr  Act.  1916;  United  States  Child 
Labor  Act,  1919.  the  pnqxjsed  national  constitutional  amendment; 
1994;  has  suppoKUA  the  campaign  for  rstlltcatlon  of  this  amend- 


ment among  the  States;  and  has  aggreeslvely  fought  for  the  raising 
of  chUd  labor  standards  within  the  re^Mcttve  SUtes. 

Pending  the  ratification  of  the  constitutional  amendment,  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  19S7  deals  with  chUd  labor  la  Inters 
state  commerce.  Though  It  is  not  ss  extensive  In  lu  scope  as 
eoogresslonal  legislation  could  be  under  the  propoeed  oonsUtutlonal 
amendment,  nevertheless  It  does  reach  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
field  of  nonagrleultural  and  nonlndustrlal  home  work  ehild  labor. 

The  limited  Jurisdiction  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Aot  of  lOST 
removes  from  oantroreny  the  issue  of  SUtes*  rlghu  alleged  by  tha 
opponents  of  the  constitutional  amendmoit.  We  would  emi  favor 
provisions  to  strengthen  the  act  to  provide  for  Its  artminlstratton 
with  a  view  to  reUtlng  it  as  <dosely  as  possible  to  the  adalnlstra- 
Uon  of  State  child  labor  lawa.  The  act  wlU  have  the  salutary  effeel 
of  removing  from  the  opposition  to  raising  In  Stotea  child  lahor 
standards  the  objection  that  such  high  standard  States  are  sop- 
poeedly  at  a  disadvantage  in  competlUon  with  the  lower  standard 
States.  By  breaking  down  this  alleged  advantage  through  such 
lower  standards.  It  should  also  tend  to  weaken  the  oppoaltton  t» 
final  ratification  of  the  constitutional  »iT»T*«ii»M>Tit, 

But  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  m  to  the  preeent  p'^tffm  of  the 
American  Fsderatioa  of  Labor,  we  wish  to  reafllrm  the  stand  which 
we  have  taken  as  the  leader  in  the  fight  for  a  ooostltutloDal 
amendment:  We  shaU  not  pause  in  our  efforts  to  push  to  a  sue- 
cessful  conclusion  the  fight  for  the  final  ratification  by  the  States 
of  the  constitutional  amendment  submitted  to  th«B  by  Oonpass 
In  1934. 

zv.  ftuxnrDic   hoobs 

For  Intelligent  discussion  of  the  questions  raised  by  the  provi- 
sions of  the  proposed  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1937  coverlaff 
regulations  of  maxlmtim  hours  of  employment,  it  Is  neosssary 
to  present  the  following  brief  summary  of  Its  provisions  relattag 
thereto. 

(1)  Initial  regulation:  The  board  Is  to  enter  aa  ofdar  or  regu- 
lation stating  what  employments  are  to  be  eovered  by  the 
maxlmimfi  workweek  standard  of  the  ntmiber  of  hours  which 
Congress  ts  to  q>eclfy  as  part  of  the  act  as  passed. 

In  stating  the  employments  to  be  covered  by  the  order  or 
regtilatlon.  the  board  must  find  that  ths  amiUeatloii  of  sueh 
maximum  workweek  standard  to  the  business  will  not  unreason* 
ably  curtaU  the  earning  power  of  the  en^>loyees  In  such  employ- 
ment. 

(2)  Variation  of  maximum  hours'  standard:  Um  board  may,  by 
regulation  or  order: 

(a)  Vary  the  congressional  maximum  wmkweek  standard  up- 
ward or  downward  (sec.  4  (d) ); 

(b)  As  to  all  employees  or  any  class  or  dassoa  of  employees 
(sec  4  (4)): 

(c)  TO  the  extent  It  finds  same  neceesary  or  opproprlate  "con- 
sidering the  physical  and  economic  health.  elBciency.  and  wall- 
being  of  the  employees  and  the  number  of  persons  avallaUe  for 
employment,  without  unreasonably  curtailing  the  earning  power 
at  the  employees"  (sec.  4  <d) ) . 

(3)  Reasonable  maximum  workweek:  The  board  may.  by  order 
or  regulation,  establish  maxlmtim  weekly  working  hours  la  a^f 
occupation — 

(a)  Provided  the  maxlmtmi  workweek  Is  not  Ish  thaa  

hours,  to  be  fixed  by  Congress; 

(b)  Upon  finding  that  the  order  or  regulatfon  Is 


1.  To  make  the  ntunber  of  hoxirs  reasonably  suited  to  th* 
nature  of  the  servloa  or  class  of  senrloe  rendered  (see.  a  (a) 
(18)).  or 

a.  To  prevent  the  undermining  by  a  portion  of  the  Industry 
of  the  higher  standard  prevailing  In  the  balanos  of  the  Industry 
(sec.  5  (b)). 

(4)  Overtime:  The  hours  of  employment  may  exceed  the  fiaad 
Tn^Timiim  workweek  provided — 

(a)  Overtime  Is  paid  at  the  rate  of  one  and  one-half  ths  regular 
hourly  rate  (sec.  6  (b)):  or 

(b)  The  number  of  hours  and  the  rate  per  hour  of  ovartlas  li 
qiedfically  covered  by  an  order  of  the  board  (eec.  6  (b) ) . 

(6)  ^)ecial  cases:  The  board  may  exen4>t  occupations  from  tha 
tn»Tifniim  fair  week's  standard  by  an  order,  upon  finding: 

(a)  The  overtime  employment  is  of  a  q>eclal  character,  such  as 
sessorud.  peak  activity,  repairs,  or  emergencies  (sse.  6  (c)   (4)): 

(b)  Special  cases  justifying  gpeclaX  treatment  (ssc.  6  (c)  (6) ) . 
(6)  C<dlectlve  bargaining: 

(a)  Neither  the  act  nor  any  order  or  regulation  «han  intsttsrs 
with  collecUve  bargaining  or  with  action  taken  by  employees  to 
enforce  collective  bargaining  tmder  the  law  of  ths  land    (sso. 

23  (a)). 

(b)  Neither  the  act  nor  any  order  or  regulatlan  caa  Incrsasi 
hoius  above  those  q;>eclfied  in  collective  bargaining  ^ 
(sec.  23   (b)). 

(c)  The  act  Is  to  be  Interpreted  and  administered  to 
collective  bargaining. 

(d)  The  Investigations  by  the  board  of  maximum  fair 
week  la  any  occupation  are  to  be  made  whcnerer  ttaa  board  has 
reason  to  believe  (smong  otho-  things)  that  "owing  to  tha  Inarta- 
quacy  or  ineffectlvenees  of  the  faculties  for  coUectlva  bargaining' 
such  standards  do  not  exist  or  have  not  been  maintained. 

The  above  preeents  three  questions: 
I.  Should  hours  of  labor  be  regulated  by 
n.  Within  what  limtti  Should 
be  provldedT 
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m.  Wlist  Aottld  be  ttw  rriatlon  between  eoag-nmioo»l  refida> 
jtlon  and  ooUecttv*  bargalnloff  acreemente  la  tbe  mom  JMd  ot 
•ettvttyf 
■iA  of  tbMe  win  now  be  eonsldered. 


t.  saooLD 


BT 


1_ 


Acnoirt 
Vetfentlon  of  Labor  for  almoet  half  a  oentoiT 

for  the  ptindple  that  fabr  play  and  tnduatrlal  mor- 

■Utr'requlffe  of  tndtiatry  the  Aortenlng  of  boun  oC  labor  without 
redvotloti  tn  pay  to  provide  tar  labor  tbe  eaeapa  mm  ■offering 
tiBoath  tlie  progrwiliw  and  oooMnuad  lacwaaa  hi  tba  per  capita 
preduetlTttjr  of  ■  Aowrttaa  labor. 

With  the  dUloeatiaii  of  life  vftihaf  fMm  Hw  Oreat  Wv  and  the 
aeertarated  tnrriiaM  In  the  oaa  of  iahor-dln^lacteg  mechantral 
evi^ineBt  thunaftir.  the  A— <eM>  PBdaratton  of  Labor  bfoui^ 
Into  ahan»  f oooa  to  the  iiotien  people  the  neeeaelty  of  tftortenlng 
home  of  labor  to  iliwli  uaenvloyBent  and  diami^oned  that  cauae 
•ftBoat  ili^le  hahrtiin  for  the  vaoiiaotaed  woitefs  of  thla  coimtzy. 
With  the  oootHf  of  the  dMr«Maa.  the  eenttooent  aroueed  by  the 
AoMrteaa  flM««Haa  «f  Labor  rrjlalllawl  In  IMS  la  the  enactoMot 
by  the  Senate.  aaohaHviOBed  by  the  AOMrleaa  Ibdwatlofi  of  Labor, 

~  bIB  f«r  lafrtate  eoaunwee.  That 
hy  the  Bmatiw  titm  aiebewa,  Senator 
,  Bnl.  ■■  yon  wOl  loeall.  eodi  laglilatlnM  wae  diverted  in  the 
with  the  paise  of  the  Mattooal  Xndnetrlal  Beoovccy  Act 
to  #tol  wnh  wi^ae,  hooa.  aad  oondltioae  of  iauiliijmenf 
AdIhM  to  Mbv  advtaHo  itoder  the  Mattenal  Xadhietrlal  Beeovcry 
Act  tan  the  Intereeu  primarily  of  the  luiarBanlaed  workers  of  thla 
eoontry.  the  Amolcan  WadMtl—  of  Labor  succeeded,  through  the 
mm,  la  talilialili^  the  baiOc  40-hour  week  for  xaoat  industrial  a 
ftflMftHrri  In  tm*  *r— ^  ^""■"  ■tmiwi— «u  *M«g<wg  ftww  10  to  80  houn 

Tbe  atcry  of  laduatry  etnoe  the  tnm'*'**t***"  of  the  Vatloaal  In* 
dnetrlal  Becovery  Act  la  one  of  departure  from  the  labor  atandazda 
Ihaaato  prortdad  la  the  dlreetkm  of  lengthanari  hours  of  cmploy- 
BHii.  A  Mttflti-wlde  survey  of  such  dqpartuzw  tnuk  June  1936. 
thvoagh  llaich  isas.  in  68S  inrtuatrtea.  reveala  that  «j(n3JMl  em- 
ptoyeto  were  aOactad  by  lai^ttlwnad  houra  to  the  extent  of  35.M7.47S 
added  aan-houn  bafvood  thoaa  ipemied  In  the  oodee.  You  can  oer- 
talaly  **— f— '*'— *^  that.  That  la  what  haa  happened  Such  added 
houra.  If  apread  amac«  the  unemployed,  would  have  permitted  the 
iwuilnjiaent  by  thOM  InduatrlM  alone,  for  that  period,  of  839433 
amployeoe.  It  la  probable  that  the  dq>arturea  ftam  the  National 
Induflwal  Bemiiaif  Act  coded  houn  of  employment  aikme  have  ac- 
counted for  upward  of  iJKlOJOOO  unemployed  alnoe  Ita  Invalidation. 

A^i*A  lo  tKt«  attuatlon  *>«*»  oonalitBratlan  that  at  the  aame  time 
tedmologleal  Impiovenienta  and  espanakm  m  the  volume  of  output 
reeultad  in  a  40-peR»at  tocraaaed  productlvitf  per  wortcer  per  hour 
HM  to  1988  and  you  can  readily  aae  why  employment  hM 
taohlad  producttan  more  and  more  and  why  Industrial 
ahtoe  eaanot  Obaorh  the  tmemptoyed. 


lag  of  aiaploymeat  behind  production 

~         &tkmal  InduMrlal 


the  lavalldaUon  of  the 
Act.    It  WM  dear  that  the  reduction  of  houra  of  em- 
plofmant  through  oodee  aa  a  substitute  for  a  legislative  30-hour 


not  amnwmHatUng  Us  purpoae.    Aocordlnglv.  at  its  jm 
anal  eooventtoa  at  San  Ptandseo  in  October  1934.  the  American 
ftderatkm  of  lAbor  adopted  a  raaolutkm  raaflbmlnglta  porttton 
la  favor  of  a  8D-hour  week  for  Induatzy  and  urging  the  aupport  of 
the  Amortoaa  people  for  the  enactment  of  legltfatlnn  to  give  effect 


Xb  January  198S  leglalatkm  waa  offered  In  the  Senate,  aa  you  will 
vaoaU,  requlilng  that  every  code  embody  as  a  part  thereof  a  90- 
staadard  to  be  effective  for  a  period  of  2  years 


Its 

At  the  hearings  on  that  un  before  the  Suboommittw  of  the 
Saaato  Judlelaiy  OommittM  oa  January  31.  193S.  the  American 
^deration  of  Labor  made  aa  exhaaative  prweiitatluu  In  favor  of 
thla  liglrla'riir'  The  facto  therein  sUted  and  the  majortty  report 
of  tfeo  oommlttM  la  favor  of  the  paaaage  of  the  bin  of  March  13. 
tod«y  as  thea  m  ooo<fluBlve  argumento  In  favor  ot 
houn  by  legtatotkm  to  aolve  the  problem  of  unem- 


_  af  the  FMddantof  the  ITattad  Btotm  of  May  94. 
•  atttontton  oa  the  praaent  unemployment  altuatlon  and 
oed  of  Industry  to  take  aetloa  providing  for  the 
.  of  the  unefBidofBd.  The  Amancan  Faderatloa  of  I«bar. 
at  Hs  aanaal  ooaveaUun  at  Tnapa  in  October  1988.  pleSlged  ttself 
to  work  nnfoaalngtj  to  solve  the  unenptoyiaeat  proUsm.  It  is 
flnaty  of  ttm  oonvletion  that  neh  probiam  eaaaot  be  solved  by 
OovervBSBt  rrtlof  or  Ckyveramoat  nwmdtng.  Mar  Is  It  willing  to 
eoaeede  that  AJuetloan  ladostry,  atoaaed  to  the  fan  luipuit  of  the 
facto  and  with  full  kaowledge  thereof,  la  Incapable  or  unwilling  to 
the  obligation  of  providing  within  Ha  own  reeourcea  the 
I  stahfilty  which  to  then  oiuclal  days  of  transition  Is  more 
than  ever  befCre.  and  i^ilch  can  only  be  attained  by  Um 
itlon  of  the  amy  of  wivimy8ojfed  ttuough  the 
of  hours  of  work. 
TX>  aadat  laduaUy  to  Its  effbrto  to  attain  socai  eoonemle  stability, 
loa  provUttag  the  machinery  for  sadi  abaocpAloa  II 
We  therefore  aaswer  la  the  alfciiiallii  the  first  qoss- 
1^  ths  proposals  of  tte  Mikr  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1937  oovettiv  BMatoaam  outlwuek  standards,  to  wit:  Should  hoars 
of  labor  be  ngOlatod  by  r  nannsaiiiiiaT  aetfoaf 


upoa  the  experience  of  the  many  and  varied  Induatrlee 
throMgh  collective  bargaining  with  unions  afflllatrrt  with 


the  American  Federatkm  of  Z^ibor,  employers  have  established 
and  have  proq>ered  under  a  basic  30-hour  workweek,  the  Ameri- 
can Pederstlon  of  Labor  is  conTtnced  that  Industry  in  general 
Is  now  ready  for  a  baalo  SO-bour  workweek  basis  of  employment 
and  that  It  will  in  due  course  be  so  estabUdied.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  appreciates  full  well 
that  unorganized  Industry  is  generally  established  on  a  basic 
workweek  basis  closer  to  the  40-hour  wcu-kweek.  and  that  only 
In  special  and  unusiial  cases  need  or  should  a  basic  longer 
work-week  be  tolerated. 

In  order  therefore  that  the  transition  to  a  shorter  workweek 
in  unorganized  Industry  may  be  cushioned  by  fiezlbllity;  that 
the  workwe^  hours  eo  established  may  be  coordinated  with  the 
workweek  policy  established  In  such  Industry  through  collective 
bargaining  and  applied  by  the  board  to  the  industry  as  a  whole 
thereafter  as  hereinbelow  recommended,  the  American  Federatloa 
of  Labor  recommends  that  the  ma»1mtim  workweek  to  be  desig- 
nated by  Congress  for  the  initial  regulation  of  industry  be  40 
hours  and  that  the  board  be  empowered  to  vary  such  workweek 
standard  downward  to  a  30-hour  workweek.  That  is  a  definite 
reoonunendatloa. 


ax.  WHAT  SSOOLB  SB  TRB  SELATION  BlTWam   COWCSMSTOWaL 

i.«noir    AMD    ooixacnvs    BAaoAZMura    im    tbx    samx    viblo    or 

LABOR? 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  feels  that  the  maTlnwim 
hour  legislation  enacted  p\irsuant  to  the  President's  message 
of  May  24.  1937,  should  conform  to  the  following  policy: 

(1)  It  tiioold  carry  out  Objectives  raunclated  In  this  message 
and  contemplated  by  It.  to  wit:  To  provide  legislative  regulation 
of  empioyment  In  industry  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  pro- 
duce, and  only  so  long  as  industry  Itself  by  collective  bargaining 
does  iK>t  produce,  the  6bjeetiyet  therein  q;>ecifled  in  the  public 
Interest  and  for  the  national  welfare. 

(3)  It  should,  in  so  carrying  out  these  objectives,  attach  full 
force  to  the  effective  results  already,  and  to  the  extmt.  ob- 
tained by  industrial  ec^ectlve  bargaloOng: 

(3)  It  should  oacourage  the  continued  functioning  of  such  coi- 
leettve  bargaining  machinery  ttierein:  and 

(4)  It  should  provide  for  ^e  withdrawal  of  governmental 
regulation  as  such  collective  bargaining  expands  to  effectively 
eover  the  regulated  field  and  produces  the  resulto  desired  to  be 
attained  by  the  President  and  by  the  legislation  enacted  pursuant 
thereto. 

With  socih  objectives  attained,  it  would  mean  that  marlmxim 
houTf)  in  industry  would  be  regulated  either  by  the  Oovemment 
or  by  oidlectlve  bargaining,  with  the  Government  withdrawing 
as  cdiectlve  bargaining  expands,  and  with  Inducement  to  industry 
to  accept  collective  bargaining  as  an  alternative  to  Oovemment 
regtilatlon. 

Let  collective  bargaining  be  extended  and  expanded  until, 
thrcKigh  the  collective  bargaining  process,  we  establldi  minimum 
rates  in  practically  every  industnr  and  then,  as  that  Is  extended, 
let  the  Oovemment  recede.  Let  ot^ectlve  bargaining  be  ex- 
panded and  Oovemmmt  lnt«terenee,  if  I  may  put  it  that  wa]^~ 
Government  regiilatlon  recede. 

The  recital  above  given  of  the  maximum  hour  provisions  of 
the  propoeed  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1037  reveals  a  clear 
intent  and  substantial  compliance  by  the  authors  of  the  bill  to 
oonfonn  it  to  the  poUcy  above  stated  and  to  attain  the  objectives 
above  outlined. 

But  to  further  insure  that  theee  objectlvee  are  achieved  and 
this  policy  is  carried  out  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  con- 
templated by  the  President's  meesage  as  above  interpreted,  tho 
Aakerlcan  Federation  of  Labor,  as  a  result  <tf  Ito  long  experience 
la  collective  bargaining,  will  offer  herewith  six  additional  sections 
to  make  certain  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  shall  operate  in 
fact  and  in  practice  to  encourage  and  not  to  supplant  collective 
barvftlning.  and  that  the  administration  of  the  act  shall  utilize  to 
the  fullest  extent  the  substantial  and  effective  resulto  already  ob- 
tained and  to  be  ohtolned  from  time  to  time  through  coUectlvo 
ba(;galnlng  in  industry. 

IV.  aamarait  waobs 

For  intelllgettt  discussion  of  the  queetlons  raised  by  the  pro- 
viaioDS  of  the  propooed  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  ot  1937  oover- 
lag  nyBimum  wages,  it  la  neeeaaary  to  preeent  the  following  l»ief 
auaunary  of  ito  proviakms  relating  thereto. 

Mow  becauae  of  the  importance  ot  that  subject  I  will  Impose  on 
your  pactlenoe.  If  I  may,  to  go  over  the  suounary  ot  the  minimum- 
wage  provlalona. 

(1)  Initial  regulation: 

1.  The  board  is  to  enter  an  order  or  regulation  stating  what  em- 
ploymento  are  to  be  covered  by  the  minimum  wage  standard  per 
hour,  which  Congress  Is  to  specify  as  part  of  the  act  as  passed. 

a.  In  stotlng  the  employments  to  be  covered  by  the  order  or 
regulation,  the  board  must  find  that  the  application  of  stich 
nutitwintn  vage  standard  to  the  business  will  not  **unrea8ooably 
curtail  c^portunlUes  for  employment." 

(3)  Variation  of  mlnlmimi  wage  standard. 

The  board  may,  by  regulation  or  order: 

a.  Vary  the  ctmgresslonal  minimum  wage  standard  upward  or 
downward  (sec.  4  (c) ) . 

b.  Aa  to  all  claaafa  or  any  daaa  of  employeea  aectlon  4  (c) . 

e.  To  the  extent  it  fliada  such  variation  neceeaary  or  ^;>propriato 
"to  prevent  the  depression  ot  general  wage  levels  below  those  con- 
sistent with  the  maintenance  of  a  minimum  standard  of  living 


for  health  and  efllclency,  without  unreaaooatdy  curtail- 
ing opportunltlea  for  employment"  (sec.  4  (c)). 

(8)  M«"<mMm  fair- wage  standard: 

The  board  may.  by  order  or  regulation,  tocrease  the  minlmimi 
wagee  paid  to  employees  In  loiy  occupation — 

a.  80  that  the  total  annvuJ  Income  does  not  exceed  $1,300  and 
the  maxlmiun  hourly  rate  does  not  exceed  80  cento  except  for 
overtime,  nl^t,  or  extra  shift  work  (aec.  5  (a) ) . 

b.  Upon  finding  that  incriiaaed  wages  are  necessary: 

1.  TO  make  wages  paid  fairly  and  reasonably  oommensurate 
with  the  value  of  the  class  of  service  rendoed  (sec  3  (a)   (14)); 


2.  TO  prevent  the  undermining  by  a  portion  of  the  induatiy  of 
the  higher  standard  i»evalllng  to  the  halanre  of  the  Indnitry 
(sec.  5  (a)). 

(4)  Special  cases. 

The  board  may  exempt  occupations  from  the  mlnlmtmi  fair-wage 
standard  by  an  order,  iipoa  finding: 

a.  That  the  employees  are  of  limited  qualifications  as  to  learn- 
ing or  apprenticei^iip.  age  or  physical  or  mental  deficiency  or  to- 
Jury  (sec.  8  (e)   (1)  and  (3)1. 

b.  The  employees  are  furnished  special  facilities  of  value  aa 
required  by  the  nature  of  the  bustoess  (sec.  8  (c)   (3) ) . 

c.  Special  oases  Justifying  special  treatment  (sec.  8  (0)   (5)). 
(5) Collective  bargaining: 

a.  Neither  the  act  nor  any  order  or  regulation  tfhaU  interfere 
with  collective  bargaining  or  with  action  taken  by  employees  to 
enforce  collective  bargaining  under  the  law  of  the  land  (aec 
23  (a)). 

b.  Neither  the  act  nor  any  order  or  regulation  can  reduce  wagea 
below  those  qjecified  In  collective  bargaining  agreemento  (aec. 
23  (b)). 

c.  The  board  may  provide  such  rules  or  regulations  to  prevent 
minimum  wagos  from  becoming  maximum  wages  (sec.  12  (8)). 

d.  The  investigations  by  tlie  board  of  minimum  fair  wages  in 
any  occupation  are  to  be  made  whenever  the  board  has  reason 
to  beUeve  (among  other  things)  that  "owing  to  the  inadequacy 
or  ineffectiveneas  of  the  facilities  for  collective  bargaining"  such 
standards  do  not  exist  or  have  not  been  maintained. 

e.  The  act  Is  to  be  Interpreted  and  administered  to  encourage 
collective  bargaining. 

f.  Ordtos  of  the  board  may  contota.  to  wage  orders,  provisions 
to  prevent  estobllshed  miniintun  wages  becoming  the  maximum 
and  to  prevent  the  dlschargi;  or  reduction  in  wagea  of  en^doyees 
receiving  xoxm  than  the  esUblldied  minimum  wage  (sec.  12  (8) ). 

The  above  preaento  three  questions: 

I.  Should  nr^intmimn  wsgce  Of  workors  With  anuual  wage  tnoome 
of  81,200  or  less  be  regulated  by  congressional  action? 

n.  Within  what  llmlto  shc>uld  congressional  regulation  of  mini- 
mum wages  of  woiAers  with  annual  wage  Income  of  81,900  or  less 
be  provided? 

m.  What  should  be  the  rriation  between  oongresslonal  regu- 
lation of  fnin<TWMm  wages  of  workers  with  annual  wage  income  of 
11,900  or  less,  and  edUectivn  bargaining  agreemento  to  the  same 
field  of  activity? 

Bach  of  theee  will  now  be  considered. 

X.  SBODto  KnmcuM  wAoas  oor  woaxass  with  tjmvu.  wagx  nioom 
or  f  1.100  OR  Lxss  BK  xacoiiATSD  BT  oowoasssioicAL  Acnoirt 

TO  remove  from  all  doubt,  and  to  bring  toto  the  clear  the 
special  and  limited  problem  covering  special  congressional  regula- 
tion over  minimum  wages  to  toterstate  Industry  proposed  by 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1937,  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  emphaslzee: 

First.  The  act  is  not  a  minimum  wage  law  for  women  and 
minors.  It  Is  designed  to  estabUsh  minimum  wage  standards 
under  very  limited  and  si>eclal  circumstances  for  workers  en- 
gaged In  the  private  industries  covered  by  the  act — men  as  well 
as  women. 

Second.  The  act  does  not  deal,  as  to  other  ooimtrles,  with  the 
fixing  of  general  minimum  wage  standards  for  men  as  well  as 
women  and  minors.  Any  cuch  proposal  to  deal  with  the  fixing 
of  goieral  mtfiimt^m  wage  standards  by  a  government  fiat  for 
men  to  private  industry  v-otdd  be  strenuously  omxised  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Laix>r  as  contrary  to  our  conceptions  of 
democracy,  and  as  violating  the  cardinal  principles  of  self-govern- 
ment to  private  Industry  prevailing  to  this  countey. 

Third.  The  proposed  act  deals  ozdy  with  the  fixing  and  regula- 
tion of  wages  of  men,  as  well  aa  women,  to  that  very  limited  class 
of  workers  whose  totel  arnual  Income  Is  less  than  81.300  per 
year.  There  is  no  toterfertnoe  In  the  field  covered  by  industries 
employing  workers  who  earn  to  excess  of  81JiOO  per  year.  That 
Is  exempt.  Beyond  that  special  class  the  act  la^  not  to  be  opera- 
tive, and  the  question  Is,  sliall  Congress  be  permitted  to  function 
even  in  that  limited  sphere  ot  private  Industry? 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  insisted  from  the  be- 
ginning upon  toe  estobUshment  of  a  living  wage  as  a  minimum, 
and  It  has  through  the  force  of  organized  effort  succeeded  to 
estobllshlng  minimum  wages  far  mipetioe  to  those  prescribed  by 
wage  boards  of  other  countries.  Comparative  experience  Is 
ample  to  show  conclusively  that  through  organisation  wages  can 
and  will  be  matotatoed  at  a  higher  minimum  than  they  would 
be  if  fixed  by  l^ial  enactment. 

But  J\28t  as  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  for  abnost  half  a 
century  has  pioneered  for  sitorter  hours  for  the  unorganlaed  work- 
ers of  this  country,  as  alreiidy  detailed  above,  so  during  the  aamo 
years  It  has  pttmcered.  and  at  tlmea  alngle-handad  haa  fought  for 
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a  living  wage  and  hii^ier  atandards  of  pay  for  unorgaaftod 
Thus  It  is  that  the  rtmartran  Federatkm  of  Labor  brought  toto  play 
with  all  the  force  at  Ito  command  the  movement  to 
Improve  by  legldation  the  wagee  of  all  special  rlassaa  of 
whose  character  and  employment  render  organiaatton  more  dllB- 
cult  or  Ita  matotenanoe  leaa  atable.  and  subject  them  to  exploita- 
tion to  todustry.  The  forward  march  of  mlnlminn  wage  loglalatton 
for  women  and  minora  to  thla  country  and  the  eager  sen  ice  of 
osganlaed  workers  on  boards  administarlng  thaok.  are  the  atory  of 
the  efforto  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  protact  those 
portions  of  the  induatrlal  «vi— ttwiw*!**—  whore  the  prladide  of 
collective  bargaining  preeento  dtaculttea  of  appUoatton. 

Only  thoae  of  ua  who  come  to  dally  contact  with  the  woiklnff 
classes  can  appreciate  toe  difficult  problems  of  organisation,  tho 
instability  of  employment,  and  the  temptattons  for  exploltatkm  of 
that  olass  of  workers  to  whom  toe  vivid  deecrlptkm  of  nilssij  sad 
substandard  Uviag  ooatalned  to  the  Presidenfa  maaa^a  of  May  St. 
1087.  has  ^iplication.  Theee  workers  are  to  the  Held  where  col- 
lective bargaining  preaento  qpadal  problema.  la  slowar  to  applica- 
tion, and  lat^M  the  stability  of  othar  dsasas  of  emptoyiasat.  Ttmr, 
therefore,  are  to  a  greater  extent  thaa  othar  workers  eatttlsd  to  the 
ooncmi  of  sodety. 

A  fair  staadard  of  wages  a  Uvlag  wsge— f or  all  employed  to  aa 
ladustoy  should  be  ito  first  consldsratloB.  and  an  Industry  whloh 
dmlea  to  Ito  workeia.  who  are  toUera,  a  Uviag  wage  is  unfit  and 
ahould  not  be  permitted  to  exist. 

To  the  extent,  therefore,  that  there  are  rlaaaea  of  worketa  yet  la 
thto  country  to  whom  even  the  minimum  standards  of  deoeat  llvtoff 
have  beea  denied,  or  are  not  safeguardsd  by  eoUectlve  bargaining 
to  Industry,  and  until  they  are  so  safeguarded,  the  Amerloan 
Federation  of  Labor  urges  that  they  be  made  the  subject  of  ^wdal 
treatment  by  the  National  Oovemment  to  the  fleida  over  which  it 
has  Jurisdiction. 


n.    WllHlM     WHAT 


As  sunmaarlaed  above,  the  PMr  labor  Standards  Act  of  19ST. 
earrylng  out  tiie  Prasldentis  message,  provides  for  a  pongresslonal 
minimum  hourty  wage  atandaid,  with  pownr  to  the  board  to  >ary 
the  standard  to  special  caaaa  downward,  and  to  Improve  upon  the 
minimum  wage  standard  to  occupations  according  to  the  apeelll- 
oatlona  enumerated  to  the  act.  within  the  aphere  of  81 JOO  per 
annual  wage  Ineome,  and  to  the  upper  limit  of  regular  hoorly  w 
of  80  cento  per  hour. 

TO  provide  a  pendulum  wltoln  the  aphere  of  permlsalve  fone- 
tlonlng  of  extrsps  fiaatiblllty,  ao  that  the  board  may  effOctivrty  deal 
with  vartatimw  to  maximum  woikweek  standards,  aa  provided  by 
the  act.  wlto  vartattoos  to  the  elBctency,  stability,  and  continuity 
of  anptoymsnt.  and  wlto  differentials  to  hoiiriy  and  weekly  wi«es 
neeeaaary  or  approprlato  to  coordinate  geograf^leal.  Industrial,  and 
other  oon^wtitive  relattanahlps  wlthto  the  United  States,  the 
Amerloan  Fadnattan  of  Labor  reoonunends  that  the  nmniiiaslisial 
mtwtiwHwi  wage  staadard  be  fixed  at  40  oento  per  hour.  On  tho 
basis  of  toe  experience  of  toe  many  and  varied  industiles  with 
which  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  Is  to  dally  contact.  It  la 
convinced  that  such  a  regular  per-hour  wage  seals  can  aad  abould 
be  paid  and  supported  by  American  todustry. 


tn.  WHAT  SROOLB  M 

Tiotr  or  umrmvu  wAoaa 
or  ii.ioe  oa  una  ams 

or  ACTlVll  I  f 


BMwsaii  001 

WITH  AjnrUAI.  WA 
BABOAIMXHO 


The  special  and  limited  grounds  on  which  the 
tlon  of  Labor  feels  toat  ixlvate  industry  should  bs  snbjsetad  to 
Oovemment  regulation  over  wagea.  detailed  above,  raqvlie  that 
such  regulation  ahould  continue  only  until  private  industry  shows 
Ito  ability  through  collective  bargaining  to  aceon^Ush  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Prestdenfa  meaaags  and  the  Isfliiattoai  saactod  pur- 
suant thereto. 

The  American  ]nsderation  of  Labor  feds,  therefore,  that  the  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  enacted  pursuant  to  ths  Prasldsat's  aasss^a 
of  May  94.  1937.  should  conform  to  the  same  four  prladplas  which 
toe  American  Federation  of  Labor  apedfled  aa  the  requLeaiento 
for  maximtim  hour  legislation,  to  carry  out  the  imrpiisas  of  tha 
same  measage  to  respect  thereto. 

Aa  to  toe  case  of  maximimi  hours,  legldatlon  covering  minimum 
wages  conforming  to  such  four  principles  would  mean  that  mtol- 
mimi  wages  to  indxistry.  even  to  respect  to  the  special  dass  of 
workers  contemplated  by  toe  President's  message,  would  be  regu- 
lated either  by  the  Oovemment  en-  bv  collective  bargaining,  with 
the  Oovemment  withdrawing  as  ouloetive  bargaining  expanda. 
and  wlto  Inducement  to  Industry  to  accept  ccdlective  bargaining  aa 
an  alternative  to  Oovemment  regulation. 

The  recital  above  given  of  the  minimum  wage  provisions  of  the 
pn^xwed  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1937  reveals  a  dear  ajtd 
substantial  compliance  by  the  authors  of  the  bill  to  conform  It  to 
such  policy,  and  to  attato  such  objectives.  But.  as  to  the  ease  of 
the  additional  ssctlons  offered  to  mapfimuent  the  maximum  hour 
provisions,  the  American  Federation  of  lAbor  will  offtf  six  addi- 
tional sections  of  similar  Import  to  make  osrtato  that  the  provisions 
of  toe  act  shall  (^>erate  In  fact  and  to  practice  to  encourage  and 
not  to  supplant  the  collective  bargaining  on  wagaa  to  the  Said 
covered  by  governmental  regulatkm.  and  that  the  administration  of 
toe  leglaUtion  shaU  utilize  to  toe  fullest  extent  the  substantial  and 
effective  resulto  already  obtatoed  and  to  be  obtained  from  time  ta 
time  through  collective  bargaining  to  that  field. 

Now,  gentlemen,  wlto  yotir  permlaslon  I  will  read  the  amend- 
BMOto  aad  subailt  them  to  you  with  ths  reooauaaadatloa  of  th* 
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of  lAbor.    Tbat  1>.  Z  prefer  to  rt— Ify  them 
rather  than  ai  ■mwntmenta. 
itafctT*  Oomnar.  As  perfecting  amendments. 
Ter.  that  Is  It. 

1.  This  act  shall  be  construed  and  applied  to  encourage  collectlTe 
bargaining  agreements  covering  wages  and  hours  of  en^^yment. 

9.  Kvery  regulation  and  order  prescribing  minimum'  wages  or 
maximum  hours  shall  contain  therein  a  finding  and  legend  that 
auch  minimum  wsges  or  mailmiim  hours,  as  the  case  may  be.vure 
Intended  and  shall  be  considered  only  as  such,  and  are  not  in- 
tended and  shall  not  be  construed  to  represent  msilmum  wages 
and  tw*"****"*"  hours  for  the  employees  of  the  craft,  class,  or  In- 
dustrial unit  eipriiiesed  by  such  regulation  or  order  or  to  preclude 
or  prerent  or  discourage  ccdlectlve  bargaining  agreements  between 
employees  and  emptoyers  of  any  craft,  class,  or  industrial  unit, 
respectlTrty,  to  prorlde  for  higher  wages  or  shorter  hours  than  the 
ffffiKiiwiim  wages  and  maximum  hours  prescribed  by  such  regulation 
Of  order* 

8.  Maximum  hours  of  employment  and  minimum  standards  of 
wage*  fixed  by  eontraets  for  any  craft,  dass,  or  industrial  tmlt 
between  •mptoyers  and  employese  (or  the  representatives  of  bona 
fide  unions  of  employees  therein  designated  or  sdected  by  them 
for  the  purpose  of  ettflectlve  bargaining)  and  foimd  by  the  board 
to  be  w*«««tmiiw«  wage  and  maxlmimt  workweek  standards  pre- 
vailing in  a  substantial  and  fairly  representative  portion  of  the 
class,  craft.  Industry,  trade,  business,  or  division  or  vmlt  therein 
as  iTlartflnl  by  the  board  shall  be  fixed  by  the  board  as  the 
minimum  fair  wage  or  mavtmimi  reasonable  workweek  for  such 
craft,  elaas.  Industry,  trade,  business,  or  division  or  unit  thereof, 
anises  objection  Is  urged  that  and  the  board  finds  that  a  higher 
minlmxun  fair  wage  or  a  lower  maxlmtun  reasonable  workweek  Is 
neeessary  to  prevent  undue  discrimination  or  \infalr  competition. 
And  the  burden  of  showing  such  imdue  dlscrimlDation  or  iinfalr 
eompetitkm  shall  be  on  the  party  urging  the  same  and  the  proof 
i^on  tirtaidh  the  board  shall  find  the  same  to  exist  and  shall  find 
the  necessity  to  raise  such  wage  or  hour  standards  to  overcome 
the  same  shall  be  found  by  the  board  to  be  clear  and  convincing. 

4.  Xh  every  detomlnatlon  of  minimum  wage  standards  or  maxl- 
mtun reasonable  work  week  hereunder  the  maximum  hovtrs  of  em- 
ployment or  minimum  standards  of  wages  fixed  by  coUectlve  bar- 
gaining between  the  employer  and  his  employees  (or  represent- 
atlvea  of  a  bona  fide  union  of  his  employees  designated  or  selected 
for  the  puipose  of  coUectlve  bargaining)  and  covering  any  craft, 
class,  or  industrial  unit  shall  prima  facie  be  taken  and  deemed  to 
be  minimum  fair  wages  or  maxlmimi  reaeonable  workweek  stand- 
ards unless  such  fixed  hours  or  wages  exceed  or  are  less  re- 
aptctlvtij  than  the  maximum  hours  and  minimum  wsge  stand- 
ards established  by  any  cmnpetltor  for  employees  of  correspond- 
ing class,  or  craft,  or  Industrial  unit,  as  the  case  may  be. 

5.  Whenever  the  board  finds  employment  of  employees  In  any 
oocupatUm  to  be  covered  by  its  investigation  or  order.  Is  of  a 
character  generally  reoognlaed  as  craft  employment,  the  Investi- 
gation and  ordw  must  m  each  case  deal  with  such  craft  employ- 
ment as  a  separate  dssslficatlon. 

6.  In  any  case  where  pursuant  to  sections  S  and  4  hereof, 
minimum  fair  wages  or  maximum  workweek  standards  are  pre- 
scribed by  regulation  or  order  of  the  board  different  than  the 
minimum  wage  or  maTlmtim  workweek  standard  fixed  by  the 
coQective  barpUnlng  agreements  considered  in  connection  there- 
with, the  provtBions  of  such  sgreements  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
subject  to  such  regulation  or  order  only  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  make  such  regulation  or  order  effective  and  only  as  long  as  the 
same  shall  be  outstanding  and  in  every  other  respect  such  agree- 
ments shall  be  In  full  force  and  effect  to  the  same  extent  as  if 
such  act  had  not  been  in  effect  and  sxich  regulation  or  order 
pursoant  thereto  had  not  been  Issued  or  was  not  outstanding. 

niesu  are  the  additions  that  we  wish  to  c^er,  and  we  believe 
that  the  aeeeptaaee  of  these  additions,  and  the  incorporatton  of 
theee  additions  in  the  act  will  serve  to  make  real  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  PreeMent  in  his  message  of  May  34,  1937,  and  at 
thm  same  time  prssms  the  principles  of  Industrial  democracy  and 
In  eoUectlve  bargaining. 


NatisBa]  Lawyers'  Guild,  New  Orsanization—Eco- 
MMuc  libeity  of  American  People— Major  Forces 
Today 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

~~~~  or 

HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OP  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  29, 1937 


or  BON.  BIAURT  MAVIRICX.  OP  TEXAS,  AT  NSWABK. 
N.  J..  ON  JUNX  as.  1987 


WOT  KWOOOH  WSALTB 

Mr.  liAVERICK.    lir.  Speaker.  last  Mooday.  June  28.  I 
Invited  to  Newark.  N.  J„  where  I  spokB  before  the 


National  Lawyers'  Guild.    The  Lawyers*  Gufld  Is  a  new  na- 
tional organization  created  in  December  1936. 

The  creation  of  this  organization  is  undoubtedly  an  out- 
growth of  the  economic  condition  of  the  country  today. 
Some  say,  "There  are  too  many  lawyers",  but  there  are  also, 
according  to  our  present  economic  system,  too  many  workers, 
too  many  farmers — in  fact,  too  many  human  being&T-and 
too  little  wealth  to  go  around. 

TTie  American  Bar  Association  claims  approximately 
29,000  members,  and  there  are  around  175,000  lawyers  in 
America.  It  was  created  in  1878.  It  is  a  substantial,  but  at 
this  time,  a  reactionary  force  in  American  life.  But  In  mak- 
ing my  address  to  the  National  Lawyers'  Guild  I  did  not  have 
any  Intention,  and  do  not  now  have  any  intention,  of  reflect- 
ing on  the  older  organization. 

We  need  new  and  vital  organizations  in  every  line  of  hu- 
man endeavor.    Many  professions  see  this. 

In  the  field  of  medicine  tremendous  changes  have  taken 
place;  the  last  national  convention  of  the  American  Medical 
Society  was  evidence  of  this.  They  passed  a  resolution 
favoring  the  dissemination  of  Information  concerning  birth 
control.  The  New  York  State  Society  of  Medicine  presented 
various  fundamental  aspects  of  socialized  medicine,  and,  on 
the  whole,  it  was  of  enormous  importance,  although  the 
recommendations  were  not  adopted. 

In  other  words,  the  medical,  the  legal,  the  engineering 
professions  are  facing  great  changes.  The  engineering  pro- 
fession, for  Instance,  faces  a  change  from  the  exploitation 
era — the  private  building  of  great  railroads  and  dams  and 
other  endeavors,  to  the  present  period  of  great  public  proj- 
ects like  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 
and  others. 

BAD  Rousnro  nf  cmcs — changino  ■conoicic  pokcbb 

All  of  the  members  of  the  professions,  therefore,  must 
give  deep  study  to  the  changing  economic  forces.  Tliey 
must  do  this  from  a  viewpoint  of  plain  common  sense,  first, 
for  their  own  self-preservation  and  the  right  to  follow  suc- 
cessfully the  profession  which  they  have  learned;  and,  sec- 
ond, they  must  do  this  in  order  to  better  serve  himianity. 

Arriving  in  Newark,  I  was  met  by  members  of  the  mayor's 
staff  upon  my  request  to  see  the  housing  in  the  city.  I 
asked  them  to  take  me  to  the  worst  slimis  in  the  city,  which 
they  did.  These  slums  have  a  large  number  of  frame  houses, 
and  undoubtedly  they  are  a  great  menace  to  health  and 
safety.  In  some  streets  you  see  literally  hundreds  of  Negro 
children  and  extremely  bad  housing. 

This,  however,  is  no  reflection  on  the  city  of  Newark, 
for  the  same  is  true  of  every  city  in  America.  It  only 
clearly  demonstrated  to  me  the  necessity  of  a  great  housing 
bill,  where  not  a  few  millions  of  dollars  are  appropriated 
far  housing,  but  where  billions  are  spent. 

OZ4>   BXnLODfOS   SHOT7LO    BK    TORN   DOWN,    NKW    OKKS    KEECTKU 

In  the  city  of  Newark  we  find  solid  blocks  of  slimi  dwell- 
ings Jammed  close  together.  Unsanitary  and  dangerous, 
they  are  without  sufficient  sun,  light,  and  air.  ; 

What  should  be  done? 

They  should  be  torn  down  by  the  block,  and  where  the 
buildings  average  from  two  to  three  stories  high  new  build- 
ing could  be  erected  from  six  to  eight  stories  high,  the  extra 
space  being  utilized  for  playgroimds.  sun.  light,  air,  nurseries, 
gjrmnasimns.  commimlty  stores,  and  so  on.  In  the  city  of 
Newark  the  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Co.  has  two  big  build- 
ing projects  where  housing  is  indeed  very  fine.  However, 
such  housing  is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket 

Tlie  changing  economic  forces,  therefore,  affect  every 
trade,  profession,  or  business  in  America.  Tlierefore  in 
q?eaking  to  the  lawyers  I  addressed  them  not  merely  as 
writers  of  contracts  and  as  mechanics  in  courts,  but  as  citi- 
zens who  are  a  part  of  the  American  picture. 

My  address  was  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  Americans,  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  I  come  before  you  to  talk  about  the  organization 
of  the  National  Lawyers'  Guild.  But  It  would  please  me  mightily  If 
you  would  forget  altogether  that  I  ever  had  a  license  to  practice  law 
or  that  I  am  a  Congressman:  I  shoxild  also  like  for  you  to  forget 
that  yoa  ever  went  to  a  law  school,  that  you  are  now  lawyers, 
<»  that  you  hereafter  may  represent  some  big  corporation,  be  a 
linmber  of  Congreos  [laiighterj.  or  a  big  shot  at  ■"!*»#  kind. 
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X  AouM  not  only  like  you  to  do  that,  but  I  ■hotald  Ilk*  you 
to  abandon  thinking  or  feeling  as  lawyers,  and  I  will  try  •• 
mix^h  as  I  caa  not  to  think  or  to  qwak  ■■  a  lawyer.  I  ahall 
attempt  to  speak  as  a  person  who  la  grooery-eonaolous.  and.  as  we 
lawyers  always  say.  to  wit.  and  as  herelnafta'  stated.  It  is  hereby 
alleged,  and  therefore  stated,  that  ovtaln  goode.  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise, to  wit.  groceries,  foodstuffs,  and  eaUblea.  have  hereto- 
fore been,  and  will  hereafter  be.  neoaasaiy  In  tlie  proeees  of 
living  to  the  dttaens  of  tfae  United  Statee  of  Amerlea,  an  Inter- 
national oorporation.  or  a  nation,  as  tierelnbsCore  stated:  aaid 
groceries  being  used  as  sustenance:  Provided,  however,  yoa  get 
■aid  grooerlee  with  8  or  10  whereaees.  fLaoghter.)  In  other 
words,  what  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about  la  that  we  have  to 
live  Uke  hiiman  beings;  and  that  should  ecane  Into  i^TmeMmattTin 
of  our  own  thinking  for  oure^ves  as  well  aa  ttaoes  whccn  we  might 
lepreeent. 


And  In  ordHT  that  we  may  be  oomplet^y  honest.  I  want  to  read 
to  you  the  purposes  of  tht;  lAwyers'  OuUd.  One  of  them  reads: 
"To  advance  the  economic  weU-belng  of  the  members  ai  the  Irgal 
profession."  Z  think  It  Is  about  time  for  lawyers  to  admit  that 
they  are  looking  out>  for  their  own  wtif are.  because  the  practice  of 
a  great  many  has  beat  to  say  that  they  are  looking  out  for  the 
welfare  of  others,  while  they  are  looking  out  for  the  w^are  of 
themselves.  Thtte  to  an  element  of  artflshiwas  In  evoy  organlaa- 
tlon.  and  we  should  say  the  selfleh  things  Aist. 

oaaonnarr  laLsnoim.  sthxcai.  wtMjmumB,  cnm. 


Bete  are  a  few  more: 

To  Improve  the  rrtattans  between  the  ptufessiuu  and  the  com- 
munity. 

To  Improve  the  ethical  standards  which  must  guide  tbm  lawya 
in  the  performaaoe  of  hla  duties. 

To  protect  and  foster  our  democratic  InetttutUms  and  the  civil 
righto  and  liberties  of  all  the  people. 

To  promote  justice  in  the  administration  of  the  law. 

Take  a  case  of  my  own  as  an  example,  that  concerns  dvU  llb- 
ortles.  Down  In  Texaa.  when  I  waa  a  candidate  for  Congress,  a 
member  of  the  bar  crttlclsad  me  severely  far  being  a  member  of 
the  American  Civil  Ltbertlee  Unkm:  he  went  on  to  say  that  I  had 
defended  "radlcata"— oh.  yes;  and  Communists,  too— but  the  thing 
that  made  his  demagogic  charge  Indecent  was  that  he  knew  every 
AiT.*rir»p  Is  enUUed  to  civil  Ubertles. 

The  fact  Is  he  is  a  weU-educated  fellow,  ordinarily  faUlng  to 
protect  civil  rlghte  and  denouncing  me  for  doing  so.  although  I 
did  it  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  reasoo 
was  that  he  represented  certain  corporations  who  would  deny 
those  cItU  righto  to  others.  In  other  words,  he  waa  a  proetitute 
of  the  profession. 

But  you  are  not  tntnested  in  my  affairs,  and  again  I  say  it  waa 
orOj  an  example. 

LAWTSBa  PABT   OT   PSOPLB   OT  UlfXXK)  BTATBB 

However,  let  me  read  another  thing  about  the  lawyers'  Guild: 
IX)  aid  in  the  adoption  of  laws  for  the  eoonomlo  and  social 
w^are  of  the  people. 

This  is  a  quite  unselfish  ptirt:  but  after  all.  it  still  might  be 
classified  as  selfish.  It  is  that  we  miist  realise  lawyers  are  a  part 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Even  If  we  should  become 
rich  exploiting  our  fellow  man  and  doing  what  we  are  told  by  our 
employers,  we  are  not  insuring  a  decent  country  In  which  our  own 
children  can  live.  So  as  we  must  realize  that  we  are  thinking  as 
human  beings  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  country  of  which 
we  are  a  part.  Let  us  pass  on  to  some  considerations  Important 
to  us  as  lawyers. 


or  LA 
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"We  must  know  first  of  all  that  the  Influence  of  a  lawyer  in 
America  with  the  people  Is  today  very  small.  Cither  it  Is  their  own 
fault,  or  the  fault  of  the  position  in  whldi  they  find  thematfves. 
Whatever  the  reason,  we  miist  regain  tfae  lost  tnflumoe  of  oar 
profession.  Thsre  is  absolutely  no  use  in  talking  about  it.  bot  wtth 
the  American  people  the  Am^rtran  Bar  Association  haa  very  little 
Influence  where  the  attitude  of  the  organisation  is  known  and 
xmderstood.  The  organisation  has  power — eoonomlc.  political,  and 
financial — but  not  real  and  personal  Influenos  with  the  ABMrtoaa 
people. 

The  lawyer  has  less  influence  today  than  he  ever  had  at  sny 
time  of  the  history  of  the  NaUon,  with  the  poesltale  exoeptioQ  of 
the  time  Just  preceding  and  following  the  Bevolutloo.  when  mort- 
gage foreclosures  were  such  that  the  genval  feeling  waa  to  lynch 
every  lavryer  at  sight.    [Laughter.] 

Now,  let  t»  be  frank  with  oursrives.  IfOst  of  us  in  this  aodlenoe 
are  young  men  up  to  middle  age.  and  most  of  us  remember  Judge 
So-and-so,  who  was  the  seer  of  the  town  and  was  regarded  as  the 
leader  of  civic  righteousness  in  the  community.  Then  were  two 
reasons  for  this:  One  because  the  lawyers  represented  Individual 
cllento  In  those  days  and  there  were  a  suffldent  number  of  them 
for  a  lawyer  to  be  entirely  independent:  also  other  lawyers  rep- 
resented the  rising  corporations  who  were  going  through  the  infla- 
tionary process  that  all  America  was  psssmg  through. 

People  were  accumulating  big  fortunes  and  Individualism  waa 
stlU  the  main  thing.  It  was  necessary  to  have  lawyers  and  plenty 
of  them.  And  the  influence  of  the  coiparations  increased  rapidly 
and  more  rapidly.    With  it  the  lawyen*^  inflnmos  tnoeased. 


OOWCKWTaATIOW  OF  WXALTB;    CSASH,    ISSS; 

nnaUy  the  corporations  got  to  be  of  enormous  slae,  there 
•oDoentzatlon  of  wealth,  and.  flnally,  although  unemidoymsnt  had 


been  extensive  for  at  least  a  dseade.  came  the  uissh  of  ItW. 
few  people  undarstood  It  sad  v«ry  fSfW  psople  underslaaid  It 
The  first  chaaoe  that  the  people  got  they  threw  Mr. 
because  they  knew  that  be  lepreeented  ^"'  ^ 

wealth. 

Then  oame  lAr.  BoosevettI    (Applauss.] 

AU  of  us  remMnber  the  f  orasatloa  of  the  many  klndi  of 
enedaUy  that  of  the  Uberty  Lsagus;  most  of  thsir  tims 
taken  up  in  erttidBing  Rooeevelt.  his  admlnlstratti 
that  anything  the  Democratic  adaainistratlon  did 
tuUonal.  It  can  be  truthfully  said  that  most  of  their  statsmsnf 
woe  borne  out  later  by  the  Buprune  Court,  because  a  majority  at 
the  Court  conalsted  at  lawyers,  who.  if  they  wees  not 
would  be  lawyers  of  the  Liberty  League. 

But  in  any  event,  the  behavior  of  the  great  buslnesB 
tlons  was  rqwdiated  by  the  people  of  the  United  Slatea  la'  IfltS 
and  again  in   19M.    With  these  repudiations 
repudiation  of  the  lawyers  of  the  United  Statee. 
BOOMaXK  vxswroiMT  OP  LAwmM.  a 

In  every  legal  oontroversy,  In  every  oontrovsrsy  eonesrning  a 
law  at  the  United  States,  the  American  Bar  Association — and  I 
should  say  a  majority  of  the  lawym  of  the  United  Statee — hava 
sided  against  the  preeent  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  on  tha 
theory  that  a  law  tiiould  be  broken  down  and  declared  uneon- 
sUtutional  because  It  did  not  suit  their  eocmonale  Ideos.  I  think 
it  worth  while  for  xm  to  inquire  Into  the  reason  for  this. 

The  resson  for  it,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  asoarlaln.  la  that  ths 
lawyers  have  always  repreeented  people  who  had  an  Immenes 
amount  of  money.  The  way  a  lawyer  makes  s  lot  of  money  is  to 
represent  people  who  have  a  lot  of  Itk  and  that  Is  such  an  obvious 
stotement  that  it  is  hardly  worth  saying. 

Now.  my  fellow  Asaerteana,  what  la  happening  Just  now?  I  sm 
going  to  try  and  explain  the  situation  as  weU  as  I  know  bow. 
People  are  forever  talking  that  civilisation  Is  at  the  eroes-roada, 
and  we  have  heard  that  If  the  Bhglieh  hadnt  won  a  certain  battle 
that  civilisation  would  have  been  lost;  we  liave  heard  the  same 
about  the  Battles  of  Trenton,  of  Bunker  Hill,  of  Oettyshurg.  ths 
Argonne.  and  of  a  thousand  other  places. 

But  it  does  seem  that  there  never  have  been  periods  In  hlstofy 
when  there  Is  not  a  major  noove  one  way  or  the  other.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  speaking  of  Congress,  we  find  that  there  is  a  dlng-dooglBf. 
day  to  day.  mlnuto  to  minute,  preasure  upon  Congrees  and  the 
Prealdent  of  the  United  States  tor  Ornngnisii  to  adjourn  and  go 
home. 

We  find  that  there  is  the  heaviest  movement  against  labor. 
i^;idnst  minimum  wages,  against  farm  tenant  and  decent  agri« 
cultural  legislation  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  ths  United 
Statee.   That  la  one  major  force. 

BUT  PSOPLB  DDCANS  BOOITOICIC  UBSBTT  AMD  mUCAHCirr  SaUABS  DBAL 

On  the  other  hand  we  find  another  major  movement  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  for  economic  Uberty.  The  tmlohs 
everywhere  are  organising  and  demanding  their  righto.  The  peo- 
ple ewywhere  are  expecting  not  only  a  new  deal,  but  a  bettsr 
deal  and  a  permanent  square  deal.    Tbeee  are  the  two  major  foroes. 

iTTS,    psivT    ooowcn.,    Knro    asoacs    nz:    isss. 
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What  then  are  the  forces  that  are  balancing  against 
I  think  that  in  many  lespecto  they  are  analogoos  to  that  of  oar 
Revolution.  Certain  groups  project  themselves  In  ths  period 
today.  George  m  and  his  Prtvy  Council  and  Oooualtlss  of  Ttada 
and  Plantotions  were  a  symbol  of  reaction  In  that  day.  Has 
Parliament  of  England,  nobility  of  tegiand.  and  the  graat  eoas- 
merelal  rlssses  looked  with  contempt  upon  the  Thirteen  Oolonlea. 
It  is  certain  that  the  British  ParUassent  had  little  eontact  wttb 
the  people  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  for  they  had  no  rspwswits 
tion  vrtiatever. 

American  legislation,  enacted  by  the  people,  was  dedared  to  be 
voAd.  what  we  now  please  to  eaU  "uneonBtftuttonal** — In  other 
worda.  the  peo|^  wse  denied  rsprassntstlve  government. 

Now,  let  us  sse  the  situation  today.  There  are  many  MSmbets 
of  the  Congress  of  ths  Unltsd  Btstes  wfao  have  the  asms  sttltudo 
toward  the  Asssriean  people  today  that  ths  msmbsis  of  the 
Ish  Parliasaent  had  in  ITM.  Then  in  power  w« 
of  business.  stmUar  organisations  to  the  Itatlaasl  Chambsr  «C 
Oonanmoe.  the  National  Manufacturers  AssodstlaB — and  not  to 
forget  another,  ths  American  Bar  Association — and  thass  nfgsiHss 
tlons  of  today,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  have  no  more  coneapt  of  tbm 
ri^to  of  the  i^T'**'^^"  people  than  did  the  asms  dsssss  In  ITtfl. 
If  they  can  do  it.  they  wlU  naake  of  the  Supccase  Court  a  sort  o( 
5WTiHif»»^ti/m  of  Kliw^peorge  m.  the  big  msrehsnts.  and  the  Pttvy 
OouncU'a  Coosmtttee^  Trade  and  PlantatloaB. 

Let's  quit  talking  about  history,  as  It  gets  very  tlresaais.  and 
talk  about  things  of  today.  Let's  talk  about  Tom  Olrdler.  of  ths 
Republic  Steel  Co.  Let's  get  the  background.  Over  in  QikagOb 
nine  men  were  murdered  In  cold  blood  by  the  poUos. 

Men  were  murdered  whUe  lying  on  the  grooniL 

People's  brains  were  bashed  out  as  they  lay  on  the  grooad. 

Moving  plcturss  plainly  show  that  the  poUee 
and  that  tfae  nine  were  murdered.    Tpm    ' 

Did  any  mssaber  of  the 


W 


No. 

Did  any  tBdustrlaUst  do  itf 

No. 
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Did  the  OuUd  do  Itf 

Tee;  and  it  has  been  ■■fsflng  the  La  Follette  oonunittee  In  every 
way  possthls. 


protection  flx>m  unjustified  hanging,  for  Instance — for  these  art!- 
flclal  entitles. 
And  the  same  Is  true  of  the  fourteenth  amendment.    It,  too. 
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*T  know  tbat  soaaa  oorporatlaoB  are  In  fact  oontraUed  ttaai  the 
outidde,  not  ftom  the  Inside:  that  It  often  happens  that  some  man 
or  aome  small  troop  tit  men  who  are  not  even  In  Ito  directorate  dlo- 
ita  ndlev.  Ma  individual  acta.  Ua  atUtode  toward  law 


about  tbs  rsal  sltoatlQa, 
BO  everybody  tn  tbs  Ubitsd 
~~       X  was  prasMant  of 
dav  and 


«.  n,  w,  wnere  l  spoice  beront  tbe  »  Member  at  Oongren  Ilaughterj.  or  a  big  abotodt  acme  kind. 
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Did  tb«  Oufld  do  ttf 

THr,  MBd  n  ham  been  ■■Htlwg  tbe  Is,  Follette  oommlttee  In  every 


.    1 


Wbere  Is  the  leadenblp  of  Amerlce?  Tbere  is  a  lot  of  talk 
about  Ttolence  by  the  etrlken,  and  I  do  not  approve  of  violence. 
I  oppoae  It  as  strongly  u  any  man  in  thla  Nation,  but  neither 
do  I  uphold  police  brutality  and  violence.     [Applause.] 

Tea;  I  was  talking  about  Tom  Olrdler.  I  went  over  to  the 
Senate  Post  Ofltee  Oommlttee  to  hear  him.  When  he  started  talk- 
ing about  lawyers,  he  spoke  of  them  contemptuously,  saying.  "I  have 
fired  many  a  lawyer."  But  that  is  not  all.  He  spoke  contemp- 
mouely  of  what  I  believe  to  be  human  life.  He.  in  every  way, 
seemed  to  be  an  unkind,  unsrmpathetlc,  sadistic,  irresponsible 
brute,  who  thinks  of  nothing  «se  but  the  profits  of  himself  and 
hlseimeem. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  man  who  la  the  head  of  a  great  corpora- 
tlOB.  We.  who  are  lawyers,  should  help  mold  public  opinion 
against  such  men  as  he.  He  Is  a  menace  to  free  democratic 
Instlttttlona.  Oertalnly.  people  who  own  stock  In  that  corpora- 
tion must  know  that  such  a  man  Is  dangerous  to  them  and 
win  wreck  the  eorporatlon  and  destroy  the  value  of  their  invest- 
ments.   Oertalnly.  they  should  realise  that  he  is  a  dangerous  man. 

Be  tpoikm  sneerlngly.  arrogantly,  and  smart-alecky.  He  spoke 
as  though  he  were  a  great  businessman — one  of  those  fellows 
who  thinks  that  business  Is  greater  than  the  Government  of  his 
country.  Of  oourss,  he  had  been  coached  well  and  he  proclaimed 
Mmssif  as  wishing  to  obey  the  law  and  said  that  he  would  obey 
the  Wapier  law.  Kvery  Indication  Is  that  he  would  not.  He 
said  he  would  not  sign  a  contract. 


YOM 
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After  S  days  of  Insistence,  he  granted  an  Interview  to  the  press. 
I  talked  to  several  a<  the  men  who  were  there.  They  t<dd  me 
that  as  far  as  Is  known  no  such  Interview  has  ever  been  given  In 
Washington;  that  his  Intwlew  was  unprintable,  being  obscene, 
filthy.  scuitUous.  and  profane  to  the  point  of  shocking  old-time 
aewqMipermen  who  have  known  the  toughest  men  in  America. 

He  Indicated  one  thing:  he  regarded  the  Government  of  this 
oountry  with  contempt.  He  regards  himself  out«lde  of  the  law; 
and  he  Is  pretty  nearly  right.  He  regarded  himself  and  his  cor- 
poration as  IndqiMndent  of  all  government.  To  this  X  can  add 
I  have  never  seen  such  a  contemptible  character  in  the  days  of 
my  Ufa. 

TOM   OIBSUB— *¥*— TBX  BW  X.  I.  I.   X 

IM  me  analyse  the  situation  without  emotion  and  as  a  lawyer: 

Tom  Glrdler  said  on  June  24:  'T  won't  have  a  contract  with 

O.  I.  O.;  X  am  not  going  to  sign."    Who  is  this  big  "I"?    He  Is 

tiM  president  of  a  giant  corporation.    His  power  Is  not  his  own. 

It  is  the  power  that  comes  to  him  from  four  sources: 

(1)  The  use  of  other  people's  money,  the  money  of  the  Investors 
In  his  corporation: 

(2)  The  fact  that  thousands  of  workers  Invest  their  lives  In 
working  for  that  corporation: 

(S)  The  fact  that  millions  of  dtlaens  buy  prodxicts  made  of 
•ted; 

(4)  The  £set  that,  imder  what  we  call  law.  such  a  corporation 
baa  been  aQowvd  to  have  immense  power. 

Who  would  eate  what  that  p\my.  stubborn,  antedlluvlan- 
mtnrted.  strutting  Jackanapes.  Tom  Olrdler.  as  an  lndlvld\ial. 
ttalnka  aboot  the  peaee  and  welfare  of  the  United  States?  It  Is  not 
what  that  fooUah-mlnded  man  Olrdler  thinks:  It  is  the  tBct 
that  he  la  i^waklng  In  the  name  of  a  great  oorporatlon  and  actu- 
ally wields  power  i^Ueh  Is  not  his  own. 
The  lawyen  have  et«ated  that  situation,  for  they  have  In- 
cited the  devices  by  which  a  small  mmorlty  of  wniful  anti- 
'il  m«i  like  Olrdler  are  dreswd  up  in  a  brief  authority  and 
thwart  the  wdl-belng  of  190,000.000  himian  beings.  If  ever 
«  was  a  lawyer-made  monstrosity.  It  is  the  present-day  legal 
poaltlon  of  the  giant  corporations  and  their  affiliates. 


A  coaroaATioN  Lxma,  uvas? 
Lst  OS  ohswii:  The  fifth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  says 
that  **no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
wtttaont  due  proeeas  of  law."  It  also  saya  that  no  "jmnoa"  shaU 
ba  punlstied  fOr  a  capital  crime— that  la.  a  hanging  (rifense— un- 
laM  a  giaad  jury  has  Indicted  hlaa.  and  that  no  person  shall  be 
9«t  twiea  la  )aapaniy  of  life  or  Umb. 
\  Wow.  I  ask  you.  In  aD  common  ssnas.  whether,  when  thoee  words 
am  wrtttsn.  "ptnotn"  msant  a  corporation?  Can  a  eorporaUon 
teie  tta  iUmf  Oan  It  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  dead?  Can 
Its  Umbs  ba  endangersdr  Of  course  not.  Tou  might  as  well  talk 
of  a  oorporatlon  being  Shaved  or  having  Ita  hair  cut.  or  having 
a  atomaoh  mtbm,  or  making  love,  or  getting  married.  To  be  sure. 
It  might  ba  wtn  to  taka  the  whiskers  off  a  lot  of  oorporatlons  so 
that  we  could  am  what  was  really  b^ilnd  them:  That  some  of 
the  men  who  run  some  of  the  Mg  corporations  are  having  intel- 
lectual Bt<WMfh  achea:  that  sooie  of  them  are  trying  to  make  love 
to  the  American  people:  and  that  many  of  them  do  have  chil- 
dren— hundreda  of  subsidiary  corporations  looking  up  to  their 
parent  mtnpanlaf  and  committing  corporate  Incest  by  living  In 
stn  with  their  doae  relatl 


TO  tooaiaaMM  ansiiDicxirr.  too 
But  tt*B  Just  plain  nonsense  to  say  that  the  men  who  Insisted 
oa  the  dvO-UbarUss  amendments  to  the  Constitution.  Including 
the  fifth  amandmant,  thought  they  wwo  providing  dvll    ' 


protection  from  unjustified  hanging,  for  instance — ^for  these  aril- 
flclal  entities. 

And  the  same  is  true  of  the  foxirteenth  amendment.  It,  too. 
talks  of  the  life,  liberty,  and  property  of  "persons."  It  refers 
in  Its  first  section  to  "persons  bom  or  natiiralized  in  the  United 
States",  and  it  goes  on  to  provide  that  certain  persons  can't  be 
elected  Senators  or  Congressmen.  Even  John  W.  Davis  and 
Senators  King  and  Burke  don't  claim  that  corporations  can  be 
elected  Senators,  although  sometimes  It  looks  as  if  they  had  been. 

Well,  who  Invented  the  wcwd  "persons",  so  that  Tom  Glrdler 
and  his  kind  can  today  use  corp)oration8  to  defy  the  will  of  mil- 
lions of  people?  The  lawyers — on  the  bench  and  at  the  bar.  It  is 
time  to  change  this  sophistry,  this  beating  about  the  mysterioxis 
legal  bushes.  We  must  admit  it's  our  Owen  Roberts  and  Pierce 
Butlers  that  have  Invented  that  crazy  racket. 

HTTMAM    LIBSBTtES — COBPORATIONS    GKT    THSM    AND    HUMANS    DO    NOT 

And  it's  the  same  kind  of  lawyers,  sitting  in  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  that  want  to  perpetrate  that  dangerous  nonsense. 
Who  was  the  successful  plaintiff  in  the  A.  A.  A.  case  at  the  Railway 
Pension  case? 

A  corporation.  Whoso  'liberties"  (that  Senators  Knro  and 
Buaxs  make  so  much  of  in  their  report  denouncing  the  Presi- 
dent)  does  the  Court  spend  most  of  its  time  protecting? 

You  know  the  answer:  The  liberties  of  corporations. 

"Oui  law  reports",  say  the  10  Senators  in  their  assault  on  the 
President,  "are  filled  with  decisions  reassuring  the  citizen  of  his 
constitutional  rights,  restraining  States,  restraining  the  Congress, 
restraining  the  Executive,  restraining  majorities,  and  preserving 
the  noblest  rights  of  individuals."  What  they  mean  is  that  cor- 
poration lawyers,  sitting  on  the  Supreme  Court,  have  been  re- 
straining governments,  "restraining  majorities",  and  have  been 
preserving  the  so-called  rights  of  corporations. 

If  ever  there  was  a  distortion  erf  plain  words  and  plain  lnten« 
tlons,  there  you  have  it. 

"The  Constitution",  writes  Senator  Kino  and  his  nine  cai- 
leagues,  "courageously  construed  and  upheld  through  150  years 
of  history,  has  been  the  bulwark  of  human  liberty."  Now  that 
was  unquestionably  what  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
were  meant  to  do.  But  as  perversely  interpreted  by  the  Owen  Rob- 
erts and  Pierce  Butlers — Sutherlands  and  Van  Devanters— becomes 
the  bulwark  of  the  license  of  oorporatlons  to  trample  on  himian 
Uberty. 

CONSTITUTION — "W«   TH«  P«OPL«";    NOT  "wa   TH«  POWCS   COMPANISS" 

The  Constitution  begins  with  the  words,  "We  the  people."  As 
Senators  King  and  Burks  and  such  like  interpret  it,  the  Con- 
stitution reads,  "We  the  giant  corporations  of  the  United  States." 
Do  you  think  that  Senators  Burkk,  Austin,  and  Stkiwsb  are  much 
concerned  with  "the  people"  when  they  attack  the  President  be- 
cause he  is  trying  to  stop  Justices  Pierce  Butler,  Owen  Roberts, 
end  McReynolds  from  restraining  the  majority  who  dont  like  what 
the  giant  corporations  have  done  to  human  liberties?  They  are 
Interested  in  such  things  as,  "We  the  power  companies  of  the 
United  States." 

We've  Just  got  to  put  an  end  to  such  lawyer's  flapdoodle.  Every 
liberal  and  every  President,  liberal  cm:  conservative,  has  been 
against  It. 

woooRow  WILSON;   coapoBATioNs;   powxa  or  thousands  nf  vaw 

HANDS 

Listen  to  what  Woodrow  Wilson  said  more  than  20  years  ago: 

"These  men  are  hereby  made,  as  it  were,  multiple  individuals. 
Ih  them  are  concentrated  the  resources,  the  choices,  the  opportu- 
nities, in  brief,  the  power  of  thousands. 

"Modem  democratic  society,  in  particular,  cannot  afford  to  con- 
stitute its  econcKnic  undertaking  upon  the  monarchial  or  aristo- 
cratic principle  and  adopt  the  fiction  that  the  kings  and  great  men 
thus  set  up  can  do  no  wrong,  which  will  make  them  personally 
amenable  to  the  law  which  restrains  smaller  men;  that  their  king- 
doms, not  themselves,  must  suffer  for  their  bllndnees,  their  follies, 
and  their  transgressions  of  right. 

"It  does  not  redeem  the  situation  that  these  kings  and  chiefs 
of  industry  are  not  chosen  upon  the  hereditary  principle  (some- 
times, alas,  they  are),  but  are  men  who  have  risen  by  their  own 
capacity,  sometimes  from  utter  obscurity,  with  the  freedom  of  self- 
assertion  which  shoiild  characterize  a  free  society.  Their  power  Is 
none  the  less  arbitrary  and  irresponsible  when  obtained.  That  a 
peasant  may  become  king  does  not  render  the  iringd''*"  demo- 
craUc.    •     •    • 

thst  dominatx  bodocs  pounc  thsmsslvbi 
"A  modem  corporation  is  an  economic  society,  a  little  economic 
state — and  not  always  little,  even,  as  compared  with  states.  Many 
modem  corporations  wield  revenues  and  command  resources  which 
no  ancient  state  possessed,  and  which  some  modem  bodies  politic 
show  no  approach  to  in  their  budgets.  The  economic  power  of 
eodety  Itself  is  concentrated  in  them  for  tbe  conduct  of  this,  that, 
or  the  other  sort  of  business.     •     •     • 

"Society,  in  short,  has  discovered  a  new  way  of  miuMing  its  re- 
sources and  its  power  of  enterprise  is  building  up  bodies  economic 
outside  its  bodies  politic  which  may,  if  we  do  not  find  the  means 
to  prevent  them,  the  means  of  disclosing  the  responsibilities  of  the 
men  who  ctanpose  them,  dominate  bodies  politic  themselves.  •  •  • 
"They  q>an  society,  and  the  responsibUitles  involved  in  their  com- 
plex organiaatlon  and  action  must  be  analyzed  by  the  law  as  tbe 
raspoMlbUIUes  ot  society  Itself,  In  all  Ito  other  aqpecta,  have  been. 


•oooentratlon  of  waalth.  and,  finaUy,  although  unemi^oymant  had 
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*T  know  that  aona  eorporatlona  an  In  fafCt  oantraOed  from  the 
outalde.  not  from  the  inside;  that  It  often  happens  that  eome  man 
or  ecme  small  group  of  men  who  axe  not  even  In  Its  dtrectorate  dle- 
tato  Ita  policy,  Mb  Indtvldiial  acta.  Its  atutode  toward  law  and 
society    *^    •." 

President  AngM,  of  Tale  Univerattf,  the  other  day  hakdied  forth 
a  lot  of  venom  tax  the  President  and  accused  him  of  trying  to  upeet 
our  democracy.  Angell  was  not  as  fluent  aa  hla  pieiUiiaaent,  Preel- 
dent  Hadley,  of  Tale.  who.  about  SO  years  ago.  said  the*  the  great 
virtue  of  oar  Oovemment  was  that  i%  consleliari  of  two  parte— not 
three,  as  It  Is  commonly  said:  (1)  Tlie  great  majority  acting  through 
their  chosen  repreaentattves.  Congress  and  the  President,  on  the  one 
hf^pH,  and  (9)  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  other.  The  funetlCB  ef 
the  Court,  he  said,  was  to  protect  pBoperty  agalnat  the  vlU  of  tba 
majority  under  a  democracy. 

And  that  la  exactly  what  Byators  Itoro.  BoMta.  and  Aottpc 
mean  when  they  say  that  the  Supreme  Court  rnnst  not  be  "sub- 
servient to  the  preesQie  of  public  opinion  of  tha  hour."  "Of  tbe 
hour"— Ood  save  the  mark!  The  Supieme  Court  Interpreted  tbe 
Constitution  to  mean  that  Ccmgrees  cant  stop  corporations  from 
sweating  children.  And  we've  been  18  years  trying  to  put  through 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  protect  mllllona  of  kids  from  the 
liberties  of  eorporatlona.  senfftWIeri  by  tbe  Suprema  Court,  to  ruin 
their  Uvea.    A  few  lawyers  dkl  that. 

aovBaiatBrr  ar  Uiwu,  not  msw — iK-oonrnoxs  am  uuatMaw 

They  talk  about  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men.  Tbey 
mean  a  government  of  corporation  lawa,  not  of  men.  It  la  about 
time  that  the  great  majority  of  men  began  to  assert  themselves. 
If  government,  aa  tbe  Supreme  Court  iKdds.  means  nte  by  eor- 
poratlona, then  w«  want  a  government  of,  by,  and  tor  the  majortty 
of  men. 

Government  by  corporation  laws.  If  you  tear  the  mask  off  It. 
means  men.  It  meana  government  by  Uie  Tom  Olrdleta.  It  means, 
as  8«iator  L*  Follktr  has  shown,  government  by  gunmen  and  ex- 
convlets  hired  by  the  Tbm  Olrdlcrs.  It  means  government  by 
private  armlea  and  thuga  and  iples. 

"Personal  government  meana  autocratic  dominance",  eaya  that 
aealous  supporter  of  human  liberties.  Senator  Knro,  in  his  abusive 
assault  on  the  Praaldent.  Tou  bet  It  does.  And  thatTs  Juat  what 
Saiator  Knro  and  hla  fallow  dctoactora  of  ttks  PrwaWent  want  to 
perpetuate. 

They  want  to  preaerve  Owen  Roberts*  power  to  piesenre  Tom 
GlrdlerlB  personal  government,  his  bruising  autocratic  dominance. 
And  that  la  why  Smator  Knro  and  his  mas  fellow  Senators  say 
that  "tnoonventeioe  and  delay  In  the  enactment  of  legislation  la 
not  a  heavy  prtoe  to  pay  for  our  system."  Wboae  syetemi  Tom 
Otrdler's  system. 

I  could  go  on  for  a  week  telling  you  how  tbe  Supreme  OouK 
has  turned  our  Oorerament  over  to  tbe  men  who  control  tbm  giant 
ccvporatlona,  but  you  know  ttia  story  yoniaelf .  But  I  must  state, 
merely  adding  tfala:  Look  at  the  men  who  run  tboee  eorporatlona 
and  those  who  aa  lawyers  advise  them  that  It  la  uneonatttutlooal  for 
tha  woiters  to  a*  more  pay.  or  for  the  United  Statee  to  finance 
cities  and  Statee  to  buUd  power  plants  that  will  eompete  with  tba 
'great  public  utlUty  iv^><i>'»^  eorporatlona. 

Here  Is  Mr.  Sloan,  friend  of  General  Motors.  His  yearly  Income, 
received  firam  General  MOtora,  runs  up  to  over  a  mmioa— enough 
to  support  a  vUlaga  of  workera.  But  he  forma  a  pvaonal  holding 
corporatloa  and  than  peya  only  a  tiny  Inooaaa  tax  to  siqvo'^  *>** 
Govonment  created  1^  the  Oonatltutlen.  A  farmer  law  partnv  of 
Chief  Juatkae  Hughea,  and  a  noted  big  oorporatlon  Uwyer,  crawla 
out  of  paying  moat  of  his  taxea.  Mir.  Sldlo  (partner  of  Newton  D. 
Baker,  who  laya  tbe  President  la  seeking  dictatorial  hamees 
wasting  the  public^  money  and  who  q>ends  most  of  his  thna 
aentlng  tha  big  power  oompanies)  doea  tbe  aama. 


While  I  am  talking  of  Hawton  Baker,  let  me  say  a  word  about 
the  letter  Chief  Jtvtloe  Hughes  wrote  crltlclBlng  the  Preatdant's 
court  pttn.  The  Chief  Justkie  aald.  In  Marc3i  of  this  year,  that 
the  Supreme  Oourt  would  hear  "all  the  eaeea  that  came  before  It 
for  aigusMnt"  before  tt  adjoumed  fOr  tbe  eunsmsr.  But  aee 
what  the  Court  did  In  eomo  power-oon^iany  caasa  taroui^t  before 
It  by  Newton  Baker,  which  ha  has  ocmaiatentlj  loat  tn  the  Umtr 
courts;  it  granted  a  stay  whldi  wUl  atop  the  expenditure  for 
municipal  power  plants  of  60/100,000  or  aaore  houis  of  work  to 
the  unemployed.  

The  Supreme  Court  Justloes  stopped  that  employment  by  an 
order  they  entered  Just  before  they  went  on  a  4-months  vacation. 

And  they  fixed  It  so  tbey  eouM  ten  a  balf-traCh.  tba  way  eooae 
lawyers  do-^that  tba  erne  waa  "not  hafora  It  for  argumenV  by 
the  trick  of  pos^ionlng  tbe  argument,  agahiBt  tha  proteat  of 
the  Prealdent.  until  next  November.  In  ottier  worda,  while  tbe 
nine  venerable  gentlemen  vacation,  tikouaanda  of  man  wlH  go 
employed.  But  Mr.  Xewton  Bafeerii  eorporatloa  cUanto  aojoy 
thjunotion  for  nothing. 

"xoauEBT  aiMTB  or  mittfuiusi^- 

"We  the  pe(^>le?" 

"Tha  nobleat  righta  of  mdlvldualaT" 
**A  government  and  rule  by 
Bent  and  rvUm  by  aaenr* 
Tbat-a  Juat  M' 

Te^  my 
lawyer.    Z 


about  tba  real  attnatkm. 
It  eo  everybody  tn  tbe  United 

When  I  waa  prssMsnt  ef 
up  ona  day  ^»"*  propoaai 
today.  I  aald  that  we  abould  protaot  ov  righta.  poaalMy  have  a 
minimum  fee  ayatem.  The  ddiBr  lawyera  of  the  bar  were  almply 
outraged.  They  eald  that  what  I  waa  doing  waa  vlolattng  every 
precept  and  prlndiria  "when  man^  mtnds  nmaatb  not  to  the 
eontaary."    (lAughtar.l    Now,  I  tlUnk  X  am  right. 

We  as  lawyers  must  nuke  It  eoomomleaUy  posalhle  for  ua  to  ba 
on  the  aide  of  the  peoide.    (Ai^lanae.)    We  muat  make  It  m  that 
our  reeponalbllity  la  eoonem^ 
Bagal.    We  muat  make  a  new  and 

I  menttoned  that  In  Oongresa  thm  la  tba  heavlaot  i 
put  on  Ooogreee  to  get  ua  to  adjourn.  WhyT  Tbe  rtaaon  Is  that 
tbe  tntrendied  Interests,  ths  blg-bustnsss  groups,  want  us  to  go 
heme  without  accomplishing  anything.  Ibey  want  ua  to  loava  tba 
Govemmant  and  go  baok  home  so  that  tbey  ean  get  tba  _ 
of  the  varloua  Statee  to  call  out  the  mllltla.  and  than,  after  _ 
cation,  of  courm  there  will  be  more  kUlinfa.  In  that  way  tbay 
would  propoae  to  aubdue  labor. 


I    wo 


WAim  TO 


Wa  who  era  aaaswiblsd 
ta  to  go  out  and  gat 


ao  doea  every  good 


Tbey  are  alwaya  talking  About  vtalenee. 
are  oppoaed  to  riolenoe,    NO  mai 
hlmaMf  beat  up  and  klllad. 

We   oppoee   violence  in  every  way.  and 
Amwlcan     [Applauae.] 

The  ooea  who  have  bought  tbe  tear-gm  bemba.  who  have 
»»««.n«»M»  guna,  tbe  ttanga.  aod  tha  guaaaan  are  the 
When  Z  my  thla  I  taif  aomatbing  ttaat  la  abedutaly  unoontro- 
verted.  No  one  denlea  It.  The  pagm  of  evwy  eoramlttee  report 
over  in  Congreea  attest  to  It. 

So  I  my.  Mlow  Americana,  that  tba  two  oaajor  awaipa  which  I 
have  mentioned  are  on  the  move  in  this  oountry.  Which  aide  are 
you  on?  Are  you  on  ttie  aide  of  the  manhlne  guna.  aome  ef  tha 
big  Industrialists  Uks  Tbm  OUdler.  or  are  yon  on  tbe  aide  cf  tba 
people?  They  bring  In  tbe  name  of  John  L.  Lavts.  XM  me  tell 
vou  John  Lewla  la  a  good  leader,  aa-ahle  man,  and  nevertbdem 
the  movement  la  there,  whether  he  la  alive  or  not.    (Appbram.l 

We  who  are  lawyera  cannot  reamin  oulalda  and  aloaf  fMm  tba 
economic  and  political  atrugglm  of  tba  country. 

We  muat  be  In  It,  and  of  It;  and  when  wa  are  In  tt.  and  of  It. 
we  must  decide  which  side  we  are  going  to  be  on. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  the  people  are  going  to  win.  X  want  ta 
be  on  that  alda.  whether  tbey  win  or  loaa.  but.  eonfldanttalty.  I 
believe  tbey  are  going  to  win.  lAnP'laum.]  So,  after  an.  It  la  a 
vim  thing  for  TV  to  ba  on  tha  winning  side.  too. 

My  fellow  AmeHrana.  I  make  an  appeal  to  you.  XM*a  get  tba 
oObweba  of  legallam  out  of  our  beeda.  Let^  ba  good  lawyam  and 
repceeent  our  dienta  bonertty,  fearlasaiy,  and  taMy.  X«t'a  gM 
«rg«"«— H  In  tha  Lawyers'  Guild,  preeerve  a  high  ethical  standard, 
protect  dvn  llbertlm  as  a  duty,  and  fight  for  our  own  aoonomio 
wntffare  m  well  m  that  of  our  oountry.    [iMWlAUM.l 


lit.  Spefiker,  after  InTtaig  thft  meettef  »  Mend  drove  bm 
through  Newark  and  the  other  New  JerMy  etttei.  and  X  mm 
all  these  great  eoof ested  monkliMd  and  luduatrial  araaa 
durta«  the  nighttime.  It  wag  oae  yaat  ptetore  of  lifhtg, 
elevated  roads,  bridges,  tcomdi.  crowded  ftrseti,  and  la  mom 
plaoes  streets  that  were  entirely  deserted  for  the  night. 

Rom  Newark  we  traveled  over  aa  elevated  roatf.  vtif  % 
portion  of  which  oost  $31.0004Ma-twloe  as  math  ae  the 
United  States  Oovemment  will  spend  in  the  entire  year  eC 
1988  on  the  mffllons  of  dispossessed  sharecroppers  over  tbe 
United  States.  We  drove  rapidly  through  the  HbOand  TUB- 
nel.  which  cost  around  $60^000.000.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
*»ig<tiA>rtoiff  feats  in  aU  the  world,  and,  as  is  well  known,  is 
under  the  Hudson  River.  Xt  Is  aU  beautiful  AUdag  tiles 
from  beginning  to  end. 


Arriving  tn  New  York  we  visited  tbe  docks  where  ths 
perishable  foods  and  fruits  are  broui^t  in  by  Ughters  from 
across  the  BndsoiL  On  one  dock  alone  I  i>otloed  tbe  hugeness 
of  the  thing,  covering  mmdreds  of  thousands  of  square  fe^ 
There  were  mUlians  of  oranges,  grapefruit,  caaaba  meloas, 
cantaloups:  and  tbe  hugemes  of  tUs  one  piaee  Was  hard  to 
realise. 

But  this  was  nottiing. 

We  drove  around  seeing  the  glgantle  food  operatloos  of 
New  York  City.  We  saw  only  a  tiny  portion,  hot  tbe  orgsn- 
Ization  of  the  food  supply  to  New  York  City  Is  one  of  tbe 
most  enormous,  ^eetacular,  and  efficient  operations  In  tbs 
entire  wortd. 

Everything  that  I  saw  there  In  New  Yerik,  and  also  In 
Newark,  brings  to  flay  mind  the  neceeslty  for  same  plan  for 
our  modem  indnstrtal  Ufa.  It  brtnci  alee  to  my  afeid  tbm 
naoeartty  ef  national  hiwB.   Around  Mw  Ttafe  CMr 
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lefcral  StetCB.  Ibere  also  oanverge  several  cities.  Hundreds 
gl  different  Unds  of  speed-op  tndustries  are  jammed  together. 
Then  la  a  ooofllct  of  JuriadictionB,  and  into  these  crowded 
centers  eomea  ererj  form  of  tiazisportatton  and  communica- 
tion. 

It  la  usdeas,  tha^ore,  for  us  to  say  we  must  revert  to 
the  old  dteFS  where  eadi  man  had  a  little  store  and  where 
ererything  was  run  on  a  smaU  basis.  This  is  a  day  of  great 
combines,  of  mighty  corporations,  and  we  must  face  the 
facts.  We  cannot  legislate  oursrivca  back  to  medievalism  or 
barbarity.  We  ought  not  to.  We  are  forced  to  meet  the 
Isene  of  m*Ml^ ******"* 

1t»  wadi  our  hands  of  Hie  intricate  problems  of  today  is  to 
leave  America  at  the  mercy  of  large  organizations,  such  as 
eorporatloos  irtiich  hire  from  a  few  thousand  to  hundreds  of 
thotwanda  of  vtogkt.    We  cannot  for  a  moment  do  that. 

We  cannot  honeally  say  that  we  must  "let  business  alone"* 
to  tb»  eitaii  ttiat  large  corporaticms  employing  thousands 
npoo  thmwands  of  peoi>Ie  are  left  to  make  their  own  labor 
pcdScy  and  to  treat  their  emidoyees  and  stockholders,  and 
tke  people,  jual  aa  they  please.  We  must  acknowledge  that 
flMfii  nrast  be  some  control  in  matters  of  that  kind  or  else 
we  axe  reifly  ft^^^y*****^  the  American  people  to  blind  and 
eruel  economic  forces. 

■■iimi  •caoQUi  or  lamiuwv    ai»*T  coMTatnmo  romcm 

Wo  have,  of  courae,  several  schools  of  thought.  Some,  out 
of  desperation,  would  plunge  the  country  into  fascism  ca 
ceinmunism,  but  eveiyonc  knows  that  neither  of  these  phi- 
\rfnjiitimm  are  suttaUe  to  the  American  idea  of  government 

fioeae.  Iv  laws,  would  break  down  big  organizations  and 
pot  them  back  to  little  ones. 

Others  would  siinply  let  the  big  corporations  do  as  they 


It  Sfiriiaa  to  me  that  nme  of  these  philosophies  are  suit- 
able to  actuality  in  this  country.  Operations  are  neces- 
sarily big,  and  it  ndi^t  be  said  that  it  is  impowslWr  in  many 
Iwtfawite  to  return  to  small  operations.  If  that  is  the  case, 
ttien  it  woidd  seem  that  the  public  servant,  the  citizen,  must 
understand  ttieae  big  (derations  and  must  insure  for  the  in- 
vestors and  the  employers  fair  trade  practices  and  a  decent 
wage  and  aoeial  serarity  to  the  emidoyees.  This  cannot  be 
left  to  private  armies  to  fight  off  strikers  and  to  fight  out 
stKlkee  to  the  death;  human  beings  cannot  be  left  to  private 
ii>iyii5<»  and  "benefit"  systems  established  or  not  estab- 
lished, and  the  whim  and  caprice  of  the  employer.  Neither 
can  aode^  be  loft  to  the  caprice  of  union  leaders. 

Vo,  we  cannot  laugh  off  any  of  our  problems.  We  cannot 
etiek  our  heads  in  the  sand  like  ostriches  and  say  that  an 
of  our  serious,  deep-seated  problems  will  adjust  themselves 
in  tlBM  by  nerdy  leaving  them  to  anarchical  forces. 

Aa  Intelligent  people  we  mast  at  least  attempt  to  be  the 
of  our  own  destiny. 


Knkuicc  Tixcs»  CrocALed  Tftzes,  and  Public 
ImproTcments ' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ECKERT 

or  PXNNSTLYANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  lUBPRESEMTATIVES 
Thundav.  Jnig  1, 1957 

ICr.  8CKBRT.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  mention  the  subject  of 
taxes  In  the  same  breath  with  puhUc  improvements  provokes 
ike  qngy.Whatistheconneettnn  between  taxes  and  a  river 
.And  haibor  bU17  Tlie  flrat  Impression  no  doubt  would  be 
that  the  prosecotkm  of  a  mogram  of  public  improvementg  is 
a  drain  upon  tbePubtte  Tleeaauxy.  and  hence  more  and  higher 
Wime  it  ia  tnie  that  the  oohatnKtIcm  of  pubtte  taa- 
%  drain  upon  the  Fuhttc  Iteanar.  yet 
angle  to  the  pcobkn  of  pubUclmpcovemeoto 


that  is  (rf  deeper  significance  than  the  mere  question  of  taxes. 
If  public  improvements  are  justified  at  all,  they  are  public 
assets;  therefore  the  int>blem  of  puUic  improvements  asmimys 
national  proportions. 

The  QtKStion  of  developing  rivers  and  harbors,  as  well  as 
the  problem  of  fiood  control,  soil  protection,  reforestation, 
stream  pollution,  all  are  matters  of  national  concern  and  go 
to  the  very  bottom  of  the  great  problem  of  conservation.  It 
is  In  this  aspect  that  the  work  that  has  been  done  by  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  must  be  viewed.  River  and 
harbor  Improvements  are  not  local,  but  national,  in  character 
and  the  benefits  are  enjoyed  by  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  As  civilization  marches  on,  nations  and  peoples  are 
increasingly  becoming  more  and  more  interdependent,  and  so 
what  is  beneficial  to  one  locality  is  beneficial  to  all  localities. 
Among  the  most  essential  factors  In  the  (mward  march  of 
civilization  and  the  development  of  society  is  transportation. 
The  first  need  of  a  growing  community  is  the  ability  for 
peoi^e  to  communicate  with  each  other.  Without  an  ade- 
quate transportation  system  a  community  could  not  develop 
or  survive.  Transportation  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  life 
of  society.  The  nation  that  enjo3^  a  well-rounded  and  com- 
prehensive system  of  transportation  is  on  the  way  to  eco- 
nomic supremacy.  Water  transportation  has  proved  to  foe 
one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  indlspensaUe  methods  of 
transportation,  and  therefore  the  development  of  America's 
rivers  and  harbors  is  of  vital  concern  to  all  the  people. 

The  improvement  of  our  rivers  and  harbors  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  ot  War,  who  at  all  times  has  at 
his  command  the  services  of  the  Army  engineers.  The  story 
of  the  develomnent  of  our  rivers  and  harbors  is  an  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  efflclency,  the  integrity,  the  patriotism  of  the 
Army  engineers.  This  body  of  public  servants  enj(qra  an 
enviable  record  of  public  service  and  stands  as  an  assurance 
that  the  people's  interest  entrusted  to  their  hands  will  re- 
ceive conscientious  and  intelligent  attention.  Each  project 
in  the  present  bill  has  been  studied  and  Investigated  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  Board  of  Army  Engineers.  All 
have  their  unqualified  approval.  This  fact,  in  and  of  itself, 
is  assurance  that  before  a  project  is  recnnmended  by  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  it  has  been  subjected  to  a 
rigid  and  thorough  survey  by  skilled  and  trained  engineers. 

Generally  speaking,  all  river  and  harbor  projects  are 
sound  economically,  otherwise  they  would  not  receive  the 
approval  of  the  Army  engineers.  Public  improvements  that 
can  be  Justified  on  economic  grounds  always  redound  to  the 
benefit  of  the  people  as  a  whole.    It  has  been  said: 

Nothing  Is  more  evident  In  this  Interdependent  society  at  curs 
that  the  good  of  each  depends  upon  the  good  at  aU. 

The  benefits  of  the  development  of  our  rivers  and  harbors 
are  so  generally  recognized  and  appreciated  that  little  need 
be  said  in  support  of  the  present  bill.  And  so  it  is  not  the 
program  of  river  and  harbor  development  that  I  wish  to  dis- 
cuss, but  rather  the  effect  of  the  ixttsecution  of  such  a  pro- 
gram upon  the  economic  life  of  the  people. 

There  are  certain  natural  laws  that  govern  otnr  economic 
life.  It  is  asserted  by  many  students  of  political  economy 
that  if  the  people  would  regulate  their  social  life  in  accord- 
ance with  these  natiiral  laws.  Involuntary  poverty  would  be 
abolished  and  prosperity  and  peace  secured  for  aJL  This  is 
a  challenge  to  lawmakers  and  statesmen. 

The  most  outstanding  of  these  natural  laws  is  the  law  of 
rent.  Rent  in  its  technical  sense  is  the  net  profit  for  the 
uae  of  land.  Useful  improvements,  whether  public  or  pri- 
vate, increase  the  Naticm's  assets,  the  benefits  of  which,  due 
to  an  immutable  law  of  natiu-e.  attach  to  land.  This  be- 
oomes  clearer  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  value  of  land 
rises  in  the  proportion  public  improvements  contribute  to  the 
efBdency  of  the  Nation's  economic  system.  Nations  that  are 
blessed  with  a  highly  developed  and  efficient  economic  sys- 
tem enjoy  high  land  values. 

.  Ttan^jiortation  is  a  major  factor  of  modem  society,  and 
therefore  rivers  and  harbors,  where  properly  developed  and 
inuvoved,  contribute  their  full  share  to  the  Nation's  publiG 
assets.  The  benefits  that  flow  from  and  the  values  created 
b7  such  Improvements  are  diffused  throughout  all  sections 


of  ttie  eountiy.  The  hnprovement  of  the  Ohio  River  Barin. 
or  the  New  York  Harbor,  or  the  inland  waterways  of  the 
great  ICiasissippi  River  Basin  in  greater  or  less  degree  add 
to  the  value  of  the  natural  resources  everywhere.  And  it  is 
in  this  aqieet  that  there  is  a  very  close  relation  between 
river  and  harbor  improvemoits  and  taxes. 

Hence,  in  the  adoption  and  adjustment  of  the  Nation's 
fiscal  system  the  law  of  rait  oui^t  to  be  reoognlaed  so  that 
the  ivoflts  that  arise  from  the  improvement  of  our  rivws 
and  harbors  and  public  improvements  generally  may  be 
appropriated  by  society  for  the  use  of  aU  the  people.  If  this 
were  done,  the  tax  vrcltiem  would  resolve  itself  into  a  very 
simple  prtHXMition.  The  presoit  unjust  and  dirtionest  sys- 
tem would  be  supplanted  by  a  syston  at  once  honest,  equi- 
table and  Just.  No  longer  would  men  be  lured  to  commit 
perjury  in  the  hope  of  beating,  cheating,  and  swindUng  the 
Oovemment,  for  there  would  be  no  need  for  Oovemment 
to  take  Justly  earned  private  property  from  individuals  and 
corpcHations  for  poblie  revenues. 

The  problem  of  public  improvements  is  important,  but 
the  problem  of  taxation  is  more  important.  For  what 
brooks  it  to  develop  the  Nation's  natural  resources  to  a  hiffi 
state  of  intxiuetloa  and  iMPfnbiww  (mly  to  beciMne  the  prey 
of  a  dishonest  fiscal  system?  James  W.  Gerard,  former 
Ambassador  to  Germany,  in  a  recent  public  address,  de- 
clared: 

TiiTatlon.  not  buterlim,  destroyed  Bom*. 

In  these  days  of  unprecedented  expendltarea  of  the  public 
funds,  both  local  and  national,  it  is  refredilng  that  someone 
of  national  fame  has  the  temerity  to  call  Use  attention  of 
the  pecHite  to  the  all  but  forgotten  fact  that  nations  and 
civilixations  may  be  destroyed  by  the  misuse  of  the  taxing 
power.  Rome  Is  but  an  fxample,  Other  nations  and  other 
civilizations  throughout  the  history  of  the  race  have  suf- 
fered the  same  fate  in  the  same  way.  HIsfecoT  Is  replete  Willi 
the  wrecks  of  empires  and  civiUxatiODS  due  to  the  reckleas 
and  vicious  use  of  the  taxing  power.  The  recognitian  of 
the  truth  to  whidi  Mr.  Gerard  has  directed  our  attention  is 
an  indication  of  tlie  vast  importance  of  the  tax  qoeettan. 
There  is  no  item  In  the  entire  agenda  of  government  that 
embodies  sudi  dynamic  power  for  good  or  111  as  that  of 
taxation. 

The  taxing  power  involves  more  Uian  tiie  mere  mechanics 
for  obtaining  public  revmues.  It  Is  an  agency  of  government 
that  may  be  employed  to  destroy  many  of  the  present-day 
economic  evils.  The  ills  oi  modem  sode^  in  large  measures 
are  traceable  to  the  Inequitidile  distxibuti(m  of  the  national 
income.  The  vexing  labor  problem,  the  dlstartring  farm 
problem,  the  disquii^ng  poblic-utiUty  problem,  the  tiustve 
problem  of  monopoly,  of  corrupt  politics,  or  dishonest  gov- 
ernment, of  oonoentration  of  wealth,  of  unemidoyment.  of 
poverty  and  crime,  all  in  large  measure  are  the  offqialng  of 
the  unjust  sharing  of  the  products  of  labor.  The  most  vex- 
ing and  disturbing  problem  confronting  the  statesman  and 
lawmakers  is  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  distribute  the  na- 
tional income  honestly  and  equitably  among  the  people. 

AU  manner  of  proposals  are  submitted  by  eoonomists  and 
students  of  government.  Yet  few  students  of  the  problems 
of  govemmoit  appreciate  the  potency  of  the  taxing  power 
as  an  agency  for  oontnriling  the  distributkxi  of  the  national 
Income. 

And  so  ft  Is  a  matter  for  felicitation  that  the  Treasnry 
Department,  at  the  request  of  President  Rooeevidt,  is  at  the 
presmt  time  engaged  in  an  extensive  and  exhaustive  survey 
of  the  tax  proldem  insofar  as  it  rdates  to  Federal  revenues, 
to  the  end  that  a  tax  program  in  keeping  vrtth  the  canons 
of  Just  and  scientific  taxation  may  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  for  consideration. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Treasury  Department.  In  its 
Investigations  and  deliberations,  will  be  guided  by  sound 
prindiries  of  taxation  and  refuse  to  be  tared  and  fboled  fay 
the  popular  notion  that  anything  that  promisee  to  produce 
pubUc  rerenuee  Is  a  proper  item  for  tewitlnn 

Tliere  la  ench  a  thing  as  honest  taTattnn.  natoral  texatfcm, 
taxation  that  meets  every  requtrement  of  aound  oaorala. 
It  ti  the  duty  of  government  to  adjuit  Its  tas  gyitem  lo 


that  Juetioe  and  equity  wlU  be  done  to  an  dlMne.  Kte  to- 
discriminate  use  of  the  taxing  power  without  due  regard 
to  the  moral  protdon  involved  is  indefensible.  The  so-called 
"nuisance"  taxes  hnpoeed  by  the  Federal  Goremment  and 
the  ever-increasing  vicious  excise  azui  license  taxes  levied 
by  the  States  and  munidpaUtles  are  not  only  grievous 
burdens  upon  industry,  but  violate  the  canons  of  sound 
taxation. 

Amplifying  the  subject  of  nulsanee  taxes,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  include  a  letter  addrMsed  to  tte 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Jen  u.  uer. 
Boa.  BDnr  MumuMmruAV.  Jr.. 

rraantry  Department,  Waahtttfton.  D.  O. 

Obab  Mb.  SacBKTABT:  On  ywterdaj  tto*  lliiliBw  of  tlM  Bo«m 
of  BspmamtattWB  of  the  OoogreM  of  the  United  States  were  egun 
confronted  with  tiM  agonhSag  eiqperleoee  of  ooaalderlng  a  Jotiit 
reeolutloa  for  tbe  ocmttauanoe  of  the  eo-oeUed  nulaanoe  taoMa  for 
another  period  of  a  years.  TIm  proponeots  of  the  Neahittoa 
frequently  called  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the  Houee  to  the 
fAct  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Tteaeuif  reooounended  the  adoption 
of  the  meiiimimi  and  to  the  further  feet  that  the  ao-caUed 
nuisance  taaas  ware  fliet  ■iiggaetarl  bjr  Ogden  Mllla  In  loet.  than 
Secretary  of  the  Tteaaury. 

I  am  a  Democrat  of  long  standing,  a  lofal  aiqiportsr  of  progrse- 
alve  legMatkia,  and  aazloaa  that  a  ayetem  of  eound  tasatton  ba 
adopted  both  locally  and  natlrmally.  As  a  Democrat.  I  have  un- 
limited faith  In  the  principles  of  fundamental  democracy,  henee 
Z  am  not  Impreesed  with  the  flacal  and  economic  theorVa  and 
pollelaa  of  Ogden  MUls.  Andrew  Mellan.  and  their  kind.  If  Demo- 
crats cannot  cOer  anything  better  than  that  propeead  by  MaOen. 
Mills  *  Oo..  then  they  oo^t  to  reetgn  and  make  way  ao  that  the 
experts  of  crooked  taratlon  may  artmlnWer  their  theorlea  and 
pidlclee.  I  am  pemiaded  that  they  can  do  an  InfinltiAy  batter 
Job  ot  their  particular  brand  of  atateamanship  ttian  the  moat 
aooompUahed  Demfocrat  ever  dared  hope  to. 

And  why  ahoold  a  DsBaocrat  want  to  follow  la  Cbair  faotatepat 
Surely  a  Democrat  who  knows  his  democracy  and  hla  anonnmim 
need  not  rely  on  the  diacredlted  flacal  poUdee  of  a  dying  age. 

And  yet  here  we  are,  year  after  year.  eondOBtog  Ibaae  vary  eia> 
credited  pollctea.  Bow,  may  I  aA.  can  we  Jxiettty  our  courae?  The 
nulaanoe  tansa  an  lndefensil)le.  Ttrnj  cannot  be  JustUtod  by  any 
known  aound  prlnrtplaa  of  taxatSon. 

Tavatlcw  la  the  moat  Important  factor  of  govammatBt.  Hie  power 
to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy.  But  It  la  alao  the  power  to  keep 
alive.  A  eane  and  raidoaal  flacal  ayaSam  la  the  very  beats  of  a  eound 
and  Just  efwwintnlfi  order.  They  ate  CBheiant  and  1nei|ieialila  Oar 
enonfenir  atmcture  lacks  tone,  vigor,  coharenoy.  It  la  aiek  unto 
daath  Wby?  Mainly  baoanee  the  taxing  power  to 
crlmlnately,  IneapwialMj.  and  without  rsewd  to  tfaa 
mvolvad. 

In  every  growing  ccoununlty  nature  prorldse  a 
revanusB.   To  Ignore  that  fact  and  permit  private  lutaeatB  ta  ( 
prlato  that  whl^  beUmge  to  eode^  is  one  of  the 
and  Inewnimhie  etna  of  nm  leal  on  on  the  part  of 
Becauae  of  their  negUgeoce  to  aoBarelM  the  taxi 
they  are  mmpeWart  to  violate  every  oanon  of  eound 
outrage  the  natural  lawa  of  human  program  and  the  tthfaw  of 
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We  profem  to  be  disclplea  of  Thomaa  JeCeraoa.  We 
the  prlndplee  he  expounded  aa  the  baeia  of  aU  Juat  and 
govenunenta.  Among  Uie  great  truths  prodalmad  by  thia 
Ulna  Democrat,  profound  eteteaman.  and 
la  that 
"TtM  earth  In  uaofroct  belongs  to  the  Uvlag." 
Btoe  Is  the  great  truth  that  aratiwmrm  muat  raoogalea  If 
would  lay  the  baala  of  a  aodal  atructura  that  will  endnre 
bring  peaoe  and  proanerlty  to  alL  Unlem  thla  fast  la 
and  flacal  poUdee  adjiiated  ao  as  to  Insure  to  the  ttvlng'tho 
usufruct  of  the  earth,  we  may  pray,  plan,  and  palaver  natU  the 
crack  of  doom  and  get  nowhere  toward  aotvmg  the  pmasi 

BOOUC  DCODvSBIA* 

Mrmaanoe  taxae  are  tndefenslbie.  IDogieal.  and  uajuat. 
contain   the   germa  that  undermlaa 
dvlUxatKina 

All  honeet.  Informed  persons   agree  with 
earth  in  uaufroct  bdonga  to  the  uvlng;  that  the  eoelal 
of  human  advancement  and  human  pingiam  attaah  to  laad: 
therefote  It  la  the  flrst  duty  of  government  to 
nomlc  rent  of  land  for  puhUe  revenuM  In  Ilea  of  aU 
IndefeMlhle  taxee.  to  the  end  that  the 
trtbuted  iKmeatly  and  equltaUy 

Wltti  kindest  pereotial  rsganla.  I  am 
Touza  very  alnoarely. 


In  tti 


As  stated  before,  the  benefits  of  public 
m  land,  using  ttie  tenn  'land' 
This  bdng  true,  every  doOer  ef 
apsot  for  the  Tarleoe  projeete  In  the  itfer  and 
that  are  eoonomloally  aoond  caa  be 
pound  liiteicet  by  tiM  itaple  pnovs  of 
UN  the  economic  lent  of 
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SettkBMit  of  Clitei  OB  OcooB-Matl  CoBtntcte 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 

OP  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tkmndoff,  Jukf  1  iUglOutlne  day  of  Tuuiay,  June  15) » 1957 


BMPOVr  OF  UNTTKD  BrTATSB  UARimiB   COMMISSION 
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Ifr.  BII30.  Mr.  President.  I  Mk  unanimous  consent  to 
taAV«  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscou  a  report  made 
bgr  the  United  States  lAuitime  Commission  announcing 
the  results  of  the  nesotlation  for  the  settlement  of  the 
claims  aiistng  out  of  the  ocean-mall  contracts  which  were 
tenninatcd  as  of  June  30.  1937,  by  act  of  Congress.  I  am 
sure  this  report,  which^is  made  through  the  chairman  of 
the  Commifislon.  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  will  be  gratifying 
to  the  Senate,  because  it  yindicates  the  Senate's  Judgment 
tn  the  organisation  of  this  Commission,  in  idadng  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy at  the  head  thereof. 

Tlie  report  shows  that  the  total  claim  amounted  to 
$73JDQQ,000,  uid  that  the  Commissirai  had  setttod  and  made 
payment  of  the  claim  for  only  $750,000.  and  that  the  CtMm- 
mlsBion  has  effected  settlement  with  23  companies  hokUng 
33  of  43  foreign  ocean-mail  contracts. 

The  Commission  also  gives  details  of  the  idan  of  opera- 
tlm  of  the  Oommissicm  for  the  following  year. 

That  being  no  objection,  the  npart  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  m  the  Appendix,  as  foQows: 

Jmn  so.  1087. 
"Dm  OaofslMian  has  acted  undar  title  17  at  tbib  Mnchant 
Martae  Act.  ISSS.  Mtttionatng  the  Onwuntwkm  to  ftdjust  and  aetUe 
"aU  tiM  rt^ta  at  tbe  paniaa  uadar  aucii  centraeta  and  to  sob- 
alttvU  In  wbole  or  la  part  tiMtntot*  aobaldy  oontracta. 

haa  effeelad  aettlement  with  33  eompanlea 

at  48  forelgii  oeeaa-maU  coutracU.    The  aggregate 

!  against  the  Oorenuacnt  tiy  the  holdera  of  theae  oon- 

STSpOOOjOOO.    Hmm  dalma  have  been  settled 

«l  a  aei  oaat  to  the  Oofommcnt  at  leoa  than  8780.000. 

«^aiins  mvoiTe  the  tmlance  ot  the  payments  under  the 
sta  lAleh.  If  ttMy  ware  to  ronaln  In  tttaet  tintU 
kte.  wouM  require  the  Oovemment  to  pay  out 
8MJQ0.000.  In  addition,  dama  aggregating  over  831.000,000 
— rtad  and  eonaldered  tn  the  aetiiement.  Theae  additional 
teToiva  dawag—  arising  from  ledoetlon  in  mail  pay  because 
•a  to  the  speed  at  the  iSUpe;  mileage  disputes;  reclaa- 
of  veasals:  tnotasKm  and  eaduakm  of  ports  of  call; 
additional  aailints  above  the  number  speciiied  in  the  contract:  sub- 
atttatlon  of  tfiipa:  dlv«il«a  at  nail:  -bli^Mr  mileage  rates;  inter- 
est paM  under  protest;  pumbaae.  coastmetlon  and  reconstruction 
Qg  rtlpa;  espoMsaental  work:  deelgnlng.  drafting,  and  technical 
asrvloaa:  leaasa  of  plata  and  eOeea:  freight  commitments:  diarter- 
Ing  vemsli;  and  laraaaoe  of  securities. 

Also  indoded  la  these  mutual  settlementa  were  numerous  claims 
of  the  OovansMnt  tawlvhig  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  for- 
«%»  oeaan  maU  contracts,  dalms  for  additional  interest,  failure  to 
cemplrte  voyaffsa,  fafturs  to  meet  meed  qualiflottlons,  and  many 
othsr  Srrogularitles. 

Ttm  following  eompanles  have  executed  settlement  agreements: 
AaMTleaa  IMamond  LiiDea.  Inc.:  American  Scantic  Line.  Inc4  Amerl- 
csa  South  African  Line;  Amertcen  West  African  Line.  Inc.;  Atlantic 
*  Oulbbeaa  Wi ■iiiilii|i  Mtovlgatlan  Co.;  Baltimare  MaU  Steamship 
Odu  tee.:  OelSiiiblan  Wifiamslitp  Co..  Inc.;  ■astern  Steamship  tjtmi^ 
inc.:  Kgpan  Steamdiip  Corporation:  Grace  group  (Grace  Line.  Inc.. 
a^d  Panania  lAdi  meariirtnp  Co.);  OvU  Padftc  Mail  Line.  Ltd.; 


Co.;  Tampa  inter- 


Soulh  Atlantle  Steamship  Co.;  Statea 
oeeaa  gfr— iftip  004  and  Ubtted  ~ 

A  tenutlve  settiemeat  has  been  naehed  betiwen  the  Oommla- 
slon  and  the  Taeome  Oriental  Steamsblp  Co..  which  as  yet  has 
not  been  reduced  to  fbrnua  writing,  this  company  having  filed  a 
petition  ibr  romgaiilmlluii  undor  aaetlon  77B  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act. 

have  not  been  reached  with  the  f  oUowlag 

Line  Steamablp  'Oorporatkm  (a  subsidiary 

M.):  IMlw  mtamshlp  Ltaoa.  mc  Ltd^-  Munaon 

Ubtted  Vrutt  Co;  Waterman  Steamship  Ooipo- 

Monaon  line  daima  has  been  unusually 
for  a  aomber  of - 


iteiriaalBaUoB  under  taetloD  TTl  of  the  Bankruptey  Aet.  Ham 
oaoApUoatiooa  art  present  because  the  asrrioa  is  opsrated  through 
trustees  la  reorgaaiaatlon  prooeodii^s.  However,  it  la  espected 
that  a  satisfactory  arrangement  wUl  bt  negotiated  shortly  which 
wUl  rwult  in  a  settlement  of  the  claims. 

Ibe  adjustment  of  the  Dollar  Steamship  Lines  claims  has  been 
delayed  pending  receipt  of  essential  Information  conoernlng  the 
company  and  aflUlated  corporations  and  the  completion  of  the 
arrangements  by  the  company  for  providing  additional  capital. 

Offvs  of  settlement  have  been  received  from  the  three  remain- 
ing oompanies.  but  the  Commission  regards  these  offers  as  un- 
acceptable. Nevertheless,  negotiations  are  being  continued  for 
the  ptirpose  of  reaching  some  satisfactory  basis  of  settlement. 

As  will  be  explained  hereafter,  the  Commission  determined  to 
execute  at  the  outset  no  subsidy  agreement  in  substitution  for 
the  ocean-mall  contracts  for  a  longer  period  than  6  months. 
Doubt  exists  in  some  instances  as  to  whether  certain  lines  can 
qxiallfy  fcH-  the  long-term  subsidy  contracts  because,  among  other 
reasons,  they  may  not  be  able  to  arrange  for  new  financing  or  to 
discontinue  existing  foreign-flag  operations,  or  to  rearrange  their 
corporate  structures  in  order  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  For  these  reasons,  the  Commission  has  found  it  advisable 
In  a  minority  of  cases  to  insert  In  the  settlement  agreement  a 
provision  allowing  the  contractor  to  rescind  the  agreement  within 
the  6-month  period  In  the  event  that  a  long-term  subsidy  con- 
tract is  not  negotiated.  In  such  case,  however,  the  contractor 
must  return  to  the  Government  all  mall  pay  which  It  received 
for  voyages  made  between  February  1,  1937,  and  June  30,  1937.  as 
well  as  the  full  amount  received  \inder  any  subsidy  agreement 
before  suit  may  be  instituted. 

In  a  few  cases  the  settlement  agreement  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  money  to  the  Government  by  the  contractor.  The  total 
of  these  payments  is  approximately  $600,000.  It  shotild  be  ob- 
served that  no  inference  of  Improper  conduct  should  be  drawn 
from  the  fact  of  these  payments.  They  represent  a  mut\ial 
adjustment  on  a  buainesslike  basis  of  conflicting  contentions.  In 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  statute,  the  settlement  agree- 
ment will  be  referred  to  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Attorney 
General  may.  if  dissatlsfled,  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Claims  within 
a  period  of  00  days  from  the  date  the  settlement  la  agreed  upon 
by  the  Commission  and  the  contractor. 

Congress,  in  Its  dasire  to  promote  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  Stotes  and  to  aid  In  the  national  defense,  provided  In  the 
10S6  act  a  novel  method  of  develc^lng  an  adequate  and  weU- 
balanoed  merchant  marine. 

Although  subsidies  in  a  variety  of  forms  are  granted  by  nearly 
all  nations  to  their  maritime  shipping,  no  coimtry  has  adopted  the 
device  found  in  title  VI  of  the  present  law. 

Under  this  stetute  the  Commission  is  authorlaed  to  esecuto 
operatlxig-dlXTerentlal  subsidy  contracts  with  citizens  of  the  United 
States  operating  vessels  used  in  essential  services  in  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States.  Such  governmental  assistance  Is  not 
available  to  operators  In  the  coastwise  trade.  To  qualify  for  a  sub- 
sidy, the  contractor  must  own  or  be  able  to  provide  such  veasels  as 
may  be  necessary  to  meet  competitive  conditions  *T>d  promote 
foreign  commerce.  In  addition  the  applicant  must  be  found  by 
the  Commission  to  possess  the  ability,  experience,  and  financial 
resources  necessary  for  these  essential  <:4)eratlons.  Finally,  the 
Commission  is  required  as  a  condition  of  executing  such  a  contract 
to  determine  that  the  granting  of  aid  is  necessary  to  place  the 
dtlaen  on  a  parity  with  his  foreign  comFetitor. 

An  ellglt>le  American  ship  operator  of  an  essential  service  In  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  may  be  paid  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  the  excess  of  the  fair  and  reasonable  cost  of  certain  items 
erf  expense  In  which  the  ship  operator  is  at  a  substantial  com- 
petitive disadvantage  with  foreign-flag  ships.  In  the  main,  these 
competitive  dlsadvanteges  are  a  consequence  of  the  higher  operat- 
ing costs  of  American-flag  ships,  necessitated  by  the  higher  Ameri- 
can wages  and  standard  of  living. 

In  our  study  of  operating  conditions,  we  found  that  American 
steamship  c^ieratora  must  meet  competition  in  a  world  market, 
without  the  beneflto  of  tariff  protection  from  foreign-flag  ships, 
of  nearly  all  maritime  nations,  including  i^nglnnd.  France.  Ger- 
many. Japan,  Italy,  Norway,  Brazil,  Denmark.  Holland.  Sweden. 
<^1g.  Belgium,  and  Poland.  Without  a  subsidy,  few  American 
operators  oould  long  survive,  since  all  foreign-flag  lines  enjoy 
substantial  oompetlUve  advantages  in  the  form  of  lower  operat- 
ing costs.  For  Instance,  the  wage  costs  of  some  foreign  lines  are 
estimated  to  be  less  than  20  percent  of  American  wage  costs. 

The  operating-differential  subsidy  Is  intended  to  pliice  the 
American  operatcoa  in  a  position  of  competitive  eqttality  with 
their  foreign  competitors,  thus  enabling  American  lines  to  over- 
come foreign  advantages.  This  is  done  by  paying  to  the  American 
operator  in  each  case  an  operating  subsidy  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  of  operating  his  ships  and  that  of  his  for- 
eign competitors. 

The  same  items  of  expense  covered  by  the  subsidy  agreonento 
are  wages  of  officers  and  crew,  subsistence  of  officers  and  crew, 
hull  Insurance,  maintenance,  and  repairs,  as  to  all  of  which  a 
substantial  diqiarity  in  coste  between  American  and  foreign  lines 
has  hem  found  to  exist.  In  addition  the  statute  authoriaes  the 
Commission  to  Include  In  the  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  ship  oper- 
ator any  items  of  expense  in  which  the  Commission  finds  the 
operator  to  be  at  a  substantial  disadvantage  In  competition  with 
foreign-flag  ships.  The  Commission,  hovrever.  believed  it  to  be 
\mwlse  to  include  for  the  present  any  items  othor  %h%n  those 
^leelflcally  mentioned  tn  tlie  statute.    The  amount  of  the  actual 


dUsraalM  in  eaeli  esse  varies  aoeordiaf  to  lbs  lypa  of  toraiga 
eoaupstllloii.  bIms  tonka  eosia  nry  wMMy  ssMng  the  dUNreat 
saambat  aatloas.  Por  tbal  laasoa.  tba.assouat  ef  subsidy  paid  to 
operators  la  soma  oases  is  proporttoaataly  psatof  thaa 
la  all  eases  tbs  latent  Is  to  plaee  the  Oiasrioaw  operators 
on  a  parity  with  tbelr  torelga  oonpetltora. 

m  Inatonree  where  the  Amanoaa  operatore  nmapsts  agalast  sev- 
eral for^gn  Unea.  It  has  been  neoeeeary  to  work  out  an  average 
dlffareatlal.  wbl^  is  detamtUaed  by  welgbtbag  tbe  dlSereatlale 
applicable  to  eaeb  foretga  line  in  aceordaaoe  wttb  the  degree  to 
which  eaeb  torelga  liae  oompetee  with  tbe  Amerleaa  eabsMlmd 
operator. 

In  the  operattng-eubetdy  oontracta  the  average  differentials  are 
espreoaed  by  percentages  rather  tbaa  lump  suns,  every  operator 
being  assured  of  a  fixed  pereentage  of  the  actual  east  of  atth  at 
the  subsidy  items.  This  method  Insures  flexibility  and  protecte 
both  parties  against  errors  in  overestimating  or  underestimating 
future  costs  of  operatlen.  The  American-flag  ahtpe  oompettng  with 
Dutch.  German,  ^alidi,  and  other  foretgn^tag  ablpe  face  eompetl- 
tk»  tbe  eosto  of  operation  of  whldi  vary.  Tbe  wel^ted  sveragr.^ 
dlflferentlal  percentages  granted  to  American  ship  operators,  tters- 
fore,  vary  as  to  wagm  from  80  to  S3Vi  percent  of  American  ooet; 
as  to  malntenanoe.  from  35  to  60  percent  of  Amwriean  oost;  as  to 
ttifmtn,  from  33%  to  00  pereent  of  American  oost;  and  aa  to  crew^ 
subsistenoe.  from  30  to  SO  percent  of  Amarieaa  cost. 

The  Commission  has  entered  toto  operating  anbeldy  oontiacta 
with  16  lines  covering  33  of  the  <M  ocean-maU  routea. 

Tbe  net  eetlmated  subsidy  on  these  llase  for  the  6-month  period 
is  84,600j000.  aa  contrasted  with  maU-pay  subsidy  whitki  would  have 
been  received  to  the  same  period  had  the  contracts  not  been  ter- 
minated, of  ^^proodmat^y  87.600.000.  The  direct  subsidy.  thMi,  Is 
approximately  83,000,000  less  than  the  mall-pay  subsidy  which 
would  have  been  Mid  between  July  1,  1037.  and  January  1.  10S8, 
or  approximately  00  percent  of  the  mall-pay  subsidy  on  these  par- 
ticular lines.  However,  this  is  a  minimum  amount  subject  to  re- 
vision on  the  basis  of  actual  cqterating  results.  If  present  Improved 
operating  conditions  conUnue.  a  suhwtantlal  portion  of  the  direct 
subsidy  should  be  reciqitured  tinder  the  provision  to  be  deecribed. 

It  is  because  of  the  novelty  of  this  new  legislative  method  and 
because  of  an  entire  absence  of  experience  tq>on  which  to  formu- 
late Judgmento,  the  Oommlaalon.  as  stoted.  has  determined  to 
limit  the  period  of  the  (qperating-subsldy  contracts  at  the  outset 
to  6  months.  In  this  way  the  Commission  will  be  able  to  secure 
valuable  experience  from  observing  the  6  months'  opentXoa  of 
these  contractors.  This  experimental  arrangement  received  the 
wholehearted  approval  of  the  shipping  Industry  because  it  was 
felt  that  the  amount  of  subsidy  feu*  the  long-term  contracts 
could  be  more  sclentiflc^ly  calculated  after  tbe  experience  of  this 
provisional  pcrk>d. 

•Hm  fftimmtsBlfflu  also  felt  such  a  flexible  method  to  be  neoee- 
sary  because  it  was  doubtful  if  certain  lizMS  as  presently  consti- 
tuted could  qualify  for  a  long-term  subaldy  contract.  Other  lines 
before  they  beeoflie  eligible  must  arrange  for  new  financing  or 
divorcement  from  foreign-flag  opermtiona  or  rearrangementa  of 
corporate  structures,  and  so  forth. 

By  this  method,  which  becomes  effective  July  1.  1907.  Oovorn- 
mcnt  aid  to  merchant  8hiH>lBg  i»  placed  on  a  frank  iinderstaad- 
ahle  baals.  Tbe  short  term  of  experimentation  Is  a  further  guar- 
antee that  the  objectives  of  tbe  statute  wlU  be  attolned.  to  wit. 
that  competitive  ptflty  be  secured  for  Amrrtcan  stiipplng  at  a 
minimum  cost  to  tbe  taxpayer. 

These  subsidy  agreements,  executed  in  accordance  with  the 
statute,  contain  provisions  caknilated  to  eliminate  the  nmnerous 
ahiises  dladoeed  in  tbe  recent  investigation  of  the  ahlpplng 
Industry.  They  provide,  among  otixer  thlnga.  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  situations  involving  the  absence  of  arm's  length  bargain- 
ing and  also  of  certain  intercorporate  relationships  which  have 
faclliteted  Improper  financial  practices  in  the  past,  such  aa  toter- 
medlate  holding  companies  and  the  like. 

All  the  agreementa  contain  an  undertaking  by  the  operators  that 
they  Shan  promptly  and  diligently,  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the 
Commission,  devel^  a  long-range  program  for  tbe  replacement  of 
all  vessels  over  15  years  of  age.  The  estahUahment  of  a  practical, 
orderly,  and  continuous  program  of  rq>laoemmte  constitutes  an 
essential  part  of  the  Commission's  efforte  to  malntoln  our  mer- 
chant marine  at  a  high  stote  of  competitive  capacity. 

As  required  by  the  statute,  the  contract  provides  for  the  recap- 
ture by  the  Commission  of  one-half  of  the  net  proflte  of  the  sub- 
sidized contractor  in  excess  of  10  percent  per  anniui  upon  ita 
capital  tovestment.  Ilie  computation  is  limited  to  the  capital 
necessarily  employed  to  the  operation  of  the  subsidised  vessels. 

Thus,  tmdtf  the  statute,  the  operator  Is  not  entitled  to  retain 
more  than  half  of  the  proflte  in  excess  of  10  percent  per  annum. 
However,  because  of  the  necessarily  tentative  nature  of  the  Com- 
mission's calculations  and  aa  a  further  safeguard  to  the  public 
Interest,  the  Commission  has  inserted  a  provision  In  the  agree- 
ment whereby,  after  the  operator  receives  2  percent  to  excess  of 
the  statutory  10  percent,  the  Government  is  entitled  to  all  the 
proflte  until  the  subiddy  has  been  recovered. 

To  the  end  that  these  recapture  provisions  may  be  effective  and 
that  disputca  may  be  mtoimlaed,  the  terms  "net  proflte",  "capital 
necessarily  employed  to  the  business",  and  like  terms  are  clearly 
deitoed  in  the  agreementa. 

The  Commission  believes  that  It  has  no  more  JnqKirtant  task 
than  Ite  duty  to  determine  minimum-wage  seaXH,  minimum- 
manning  scales,  and  reasonaMe  working  conditions.  The  statnto 
requires  the  Commission  to  conduct  an  investigation  and  to  hold 
appropriate   hearings   before   setting   minlmxun-wage   and   mlnl- 


Tba  lipsrslli^  subsH|  eaattaabi  seatsin  a 
whereby  tbe  opsrateis  agrso  la  ooaiply  wttb  tbe  ■saaltn 
wage  soalss  aai  worfclaf  sondUtaiis  as  tlstsrainad  by  tba 
misatoa.  Tbs  niansilsslisi  has  bara  eea^uoling  •  oasaptshsaeiva 
tovesUgatloB  ol  the  proMsoM  ralssd  by  this  provision  ot  tbe  law. 
Several  coate^wacea  have  already  beea  bald  with  repseeeatoUvas 
ot  labor  and  rspreseatotlvee  ot  tbe  operaiora  rtgardiag  tbe  labor 
provlsioaa. 

In  order  that  a  speedy  determtoatton  of  tbsw  vital  matSsrs 
may  be  had,  a  Onramtealonsr  will  proceed  at  aa  early  dato  to  the 
west  ooaet  to  order  to  hold  the  formal  beertogs  reqfulred  by  the 
statute.  Another  Commlsstoncr  wlU  be  designated  to 
bearlnga  on  tbe  east  and  Oult  eoastt.  In  tbia  way  all  tat 
partiee  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  present  tbelr  vl 
exact  time  and  place  of  theee  hearinci  will  be  annouaoad  sbortly. 
but  a  tentative  e^edule  Is  aa  follows: 

Bast  eoast:  /oly  18.  Rew  York;  July  19.  Boston;  July  31.  Pblla- 
«Mphla;  July  38.  Baltimore:  July  36,  Norfolk.  Va. 

West  coast:  July  30.  San  Frandaco;  July  Sn.  SSjttla;  Ai«uat  t. 
Los  Aageiea. 

Gulf  ooaet:  August  8.  Hew  Orieana;  August  5.  Houston. 

Tmipedlately  after  the  conclusion  of  tbe  bearings 


conditions  will  be  prescribed  by  the  Conxmission  and  thereby  be- 
eooae  part  of  tbe  operating  suheldy  contract,  aa  opportunl^  for 
argument  btf ore  the  full  Commission  to  Washington  will  be  af- 
forded to  aU  parties  that  toive  an  totereet. 

Pursuant  to  tbe  statute,  tbe  OommtssloB  Is  giving  eareful  atndy 
to  toe  problem  of  emeatlal  trade  routes.  Tbe  staff  of  tbe  Oom- 
mlsskm  Is  engaged  to  aaaktag  a  thorough  stody  of  all  avayable 
factual  dato  and  Is  canvaastag  tbe  peeslWlitlee  of  future  trade 
development  to  order  to  make  oomprtfMiHlve  and  praettcal  reooaa- 
mendatlona  for  tbe  eoonomleal  operation  and  eispanainn  of  tbe 
American-flag  servtoe  to  foreign  trads.  No  long-twm  subsidy  oon- 
tracta will  be  granted  \mtu  the  essentiality  of  trade  routea  liave 
been  determtoed  upon  to  the  light  of  the  studies  aow  to 
and  then  only  to  those  companlm  operattog  Uaes  fooad 
to  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States. 

Tbe  settlement  of  tbe  ooean-mail  oontracta  and  tbe  sotastltutloa 
therefor  of  the  operating-differential  subaldy  eontracte  mark  the 
completion  of  the  Commiaalon's  first  OM^Jor  teak  to 
the  American  merdumt  marine  under  the  188S  act. 

Tbe  Oommlsalon  bellevee  that  by  theae  settlessento  aad 
subsidy  oontracta.  Important  progrtm  baa  been  made  toward 
goal  of  an  adequate  American  meitdiant  nuutoe. 

Companies  and  routes  tovolved  to  tbe  operating  differential 
subsidy  oontracta: 


■porta  la 
Bampt 


luioE  or  ooirra«noK  avd 

1.  American  Diamond  Llnee.  Inc.:  Between  a  port  or 
the  United  Statce  North  Atlantic.  Portland.  Maine,  to  Bampton 
BooOm,  Va^  indualve.  and  a  port  or  porta  to  Briglum  and  Holland. 
with  privilege  of  calling  at  Halifax.  Nova  ScoUa.  aad  St.  John. 
New  Brimswick. 

a.  American  Bcantle  Line.  Inc.:  Pstwein  a  port  or  ports  to  the 
United  States  North  AUantic,  Hampton  Roada.  VS..  to  Porttond.' 
Maine,  ind^taive.  and  Scandinavian  porta  and/or  porta  to  tbe 
Baltic  Sea  and/or  Murmansk  and  Archangel,  with  tba  pslvflege  of 
calling  at  Halifax.  Nova  Sootla,  or  St.  John.  New  Branewlefc. 

8.  Amertcaa  South  African  Line.  Inc.:  Between  a  United  Btotes 
Atlantic  port  or  porta  and  a  port  or  porta  withto  the  Oapetowa. 
South  Africa-Mombasa,  Kenya  range,  with  pdvlloge  of 
at  Trinidad.  Cape  Verde  lalaada.  St.  ~  '  ~ 

rita  Bay,  and  at  Islands  to  tbe  Indian  Ocean: 
union,  and  MauriUua. 

4.  Atlantic  *  Caribbean  Steam  Navigation  Oo.: 
York  and  a  port  or  porta  to  Puerto  Rleo  and/or  Venaauato  aad/or 
Netherland  West  Indies. 

5.  Baltimore  Mall  Steamablp  Co.:  Between  Bettlmore,  Md.. 
Han^yton  Roads,  Va..  and  Hamburg,  Germany,  wttojtoe  ^tvUegs 
of  calling  at  Bremen  and  at  nencb  Attantle 
and  at  London.  Itoglanrt.  aa  each  altsmato 
with  f wther  tenqianry  privilege,  subject  to  wltbdrswal  by  tba 
Commission  at  any  tlms.  of  calling  weekly  at  London.  *^^g*»«»^ 

6.  Colombian  Steamablp  Co.:  Line  A — New  York  to  Bart  an 
Prtoee.  Haiti;  Kiageton.  Jamaica:  Puerto  OolomMa  and  Carta- 
gena. Colombia;  Cristobal,  Canal  Zone;  and  return  to  New 
York  vta  Kingstpn  and  Haiti. 

Ltoe  B:  Between  New  Yotk  and  iqittiaa  porta 

7.  Bastem  gteamShlp  Linos,  Ine. 
Yarmouto. 

Line  B — Dttweeu  New  York  and  Yai mouth, 
line  C— Between  Bostoo  and  St.  John.  New 
privilege  of  calling  at  Digby  and  Halifax.  Nova 

8.  Export  Steamship  Corporation:  Line  A,  North  African  aervlee, 
branch  A.  Ftoquency — One  sailing  monthly.  Brbedule  Bast.- 
bound — Phlladelpliia  and  New  York  to  Cbmblanm.  TbaglsiB, 
Oeuta.  Melilla.  Oran.  AlgteiB,  and  TUnla,  weoS  oom*  of  Italy,  and/or 
Frentdi  Msditsrraneaa  porta  Weetbooad— Levant  and  Btosk  9m 
porta  and/or  Spanish,  Portugueee,  and  North  AtMean  porta  In 

Une  B.  west  eoast  of  Italy  service,  braadi  B 
sailing  monthly.    Sdkednle — ffeetbonnd — PhUad 

and  New  York  to  Genoa,  Maraetllea,  Legbom.  a_  .,., ^,..,^ 

boimd — Sicilian.  Norto  African  Spanish  and  Portugueee  porta  Ss 
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LtB*  C,  Vmdk  8m  Mrrlee.  bimndi  D.  PreqiiencT— Three  sailings 
athly.  nilieiliile  ItesHmiiiMl — PhllMlelptaU  and/or  Baltimore 
and  N«w  York  to  Caaahlsnca  and/or  Malta,  Plraeui,  Salonlca, 
Istanbul,  and  Oonstanaa.  Westbound— Black  Sea,  Levant,  Sicilian, 
North  African,  and/or  ^wnlsh  and  Portuguese  ports  in  season. 

Line  D.  Alexandria  express  serrloe,  branch  P.  Frequency — ^Pcn^ 
nightly.  Schedxile— Kastboxmd — New  York  to  Ponta,  Delgada, 
Gibraltar,  Marseilles,  Naples,  Alexandria,  Jaffa,  Haifa,  and  Beirut. 
WesttKJund — Alexandria.  Praeus,  Naples,  Leghorn,  Genoa.  Mar- 
seilles. Boston,  and  New  York. 

9.  Grace  Steamship  Co.:  Line  A— Between  a  port  or  pwts  in 
the  United  SUtes  North  Atlantic  between  Hampton  Roads,  Va., 
and  Portland,  Maine,  inclusive,  and  a  port  or  ports  in  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  and  on  the  west  coast  at  South  America  as  far  south 
as  "ndcahuano,  Chile. 

Line  B — ^Between  a  port  or  ports  on  the  United  States  Pacific 
coast  within  the  Tftcoma.  Wash.-8an  Diego,  Calif.,  range,  and  a 
port  or  ports  in  the  range  between  Ballx>a,  Canal  Zone,  and 
Talcahuano,  Chile,  Induslve,  with  the  privilege  ot  calling  at 
Canadian  Padfle  coaa;  ports. 

10.  Lykes  Bros.-Rlpley  Steamship  Co..  Inc.:  Line  A— Gulf  West 
Indles-SasC  coast  Ccdombla  service,  between  a  United  SUtes  Gulf 
port  or  ports  and  a  port  or  ports  in  the  West  Indies.  Including 
Puerto  Rloo  and/or  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and/or  the  east  coast 
at  Ctdombla. 

LlZM  B— Dixie  U.  K.  Line,  between  a  United  States  Gulf  port  or 
poru  (west  of  but  not  including  Gulf  port.  Miss.)  and  a  port  or 
porta  In  the  United  Kingdom  with  privilege  of  calling  at  Irish 
porta,  and  with  further  privilege  of  calling  at  Tampa.  Port  Tampa, 
Boca  Grande,  and  ports  in  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico. 

Line  C — Southern  States  Lines,  between  a  United  States  Gulf 
port  or  ports  (west  ot  but  not  including  GxUfport,  Miss.)  and  a 
port  or  ports  In  oontinratal  Surope  (Bordeaux  and  north),  In- 
ctudlng  Baltic  and  Scandinavian  ports  with  privilege  of  calling  at 
Itenpa,  Port  Ttenpa,  Boca  QnnOt.  and  ports  in  the  West  Indies 
and  Mcxloo. 

lAnm  D-^DIsle  Mediterranean  and  Gulf  West  Mediterranean 
Lines  ConMned,  between  a  Unltad  SUtca  Gulf  port  or  ports  and  a 
port  or  ports  in  Spain  and/or  Portugal  taul/or  the  Mediterranean 
aad/or  the  Black  Sea  with  privilege  of  calling  at  Casablanca.  Span- 
'^  Morocco,  and  porta  in  the  United  States  South  Atlantic  south 
ai  Norfolk  and  in  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico. 

Line  ■ — ^Amerleaa  Gulf  Orient  line,  between  a  United  States 
Gulf  port  cr  ports  and  a  port  or  ports  in  Japan  and/or  China 
and/or  Phllipi^ne  Islands  with  privilege  of  calling  at  ports  in  the 
Hawaiian  IsLuida.  Manchukuo.  Russia  In  Asia,  Formosa.  Korea. 
Indochina.  Slam.  Fisderated  MaUy  States.  Dutch  East  Indies  and 
India  (except  from  Calcutta.  India,  to  United  States  ports  home- 
ward) ,  also  ports  in  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies,  with  the  fiirther 
prlvii^gc  of  caUli^  at  United  States  Atlantic  ports  homeward 
with  ragar.  copra,  and  liquid  cargo  In  bulk. 

11.  MlMlsBiiipi  Shipping  Co..  fae.:  Between  New  Orleans  and 
otbar  United  States  Gulf  ports  and  ppru  on  the  east  coast  of  South 
AnMilea,  with  the  prlvuega  of  eaiuing  at  West  Indies  ports  oa 
outward  and  inward  voyages. 

13.  The  New  York  *  Cuba  MaU  Staamahlp  Co.:  Line  A— Between 
New  York  and  Habana. 

Lint  B  Between  Ntow  York  and  Vera  Orus.  Mexico,  by  Habana, 
Cuba,  and  Pregreso.  Mexico. 

is.  The  Oosanle  Steamship  Co.:  Vtom  San  Ptanclsco.  by  Los 
Aagilas.  Honolulu.  Pago  Pago  (Samoa):  Suva  (FIJI  Islands).  Auck- 
land. HMr  Taalsnrt.  to  Sydney  and  Melbourne.  Australia. 

14.  Faetflo  Argmtlne  Brasll  Line.  Inc.:  Between  porta  in  the 
StaMa  of  Washtaftott.  Oragon.  and/or  Oaltfomla  and  ports  in  the 
eeontrlea  at  Uruguaf .  Bratf .  aad/or  Arfentlna.  with  the  privilege 
of  calls  at  Padfle  eoaat  Caaadlan  porta.  Curacao.  Tttnldad.  Haiti, 
•a*  Fowio  Rloo.  aad  talwmadlate  porta  la  ttie  Wast  Indies,  either 
via  Um  Paoana  Oaaal  or  tbe  Stntta  of  Msgallii. 

If.  Sootk  Atlaatie  BtoainrtUp  Oo.  of  Dalawaro:  Botweoa  a  port 
or  porta  la  thoUaltedHatsa  aonth  Atlaatie  raaat:  Prom  WUmlag- 
taa,  N.  O.,  to  JMkaoBVlllo.  laehMtvo,  aad  a  part  or  porta  la  tho 
UMtad  Bafdom  or  Iiojaad,  aad/or  a  port  or  porta  la  tbo  aortbara 
Mvopoaa  wftaoatal  f«af»:  BowlMim  to  Haaibaif,  laduatve, 
wtth  MliHfi  of  oalUaf  at  oUiar  flerlda  porta  aait  of  bnt  not 
taolnding  Pwnmiiaad  wtth  tte  fnrttaor  prlvllago  of  eaUlag  at 


If.  uaitad 
York  aad 


liaaa  Oa,  Uao 
via  a  port 


Una  B  (Loadoa  roota): 

of  eolUaf  'at  Ptymonth. 


A  (BHribVttf  ronla) ; 
or  ports  la  Zraiaad.  U&ltad 

Mew  YorfE  slid  Lendoa  with 
outward  and  Boston. 


Una  C  (Uvarpool  roota) :  Dslwaan  MOw  York  and  Liverpool  via  a 
port  or  ports  la  Irelaad  or  Uattad  Klnfrtom  and  honaeward  with 
privilege  of  callti«  at  ~    ' 


:-f 


Jmn  as.  1037. 
Attadwd  are  Individual  snBuaarlsa  of  the  ooean-mall  contract 
asttlements  aad  temporary  operating  subaMy  contracts  which  have 
bean  concluded  between  the  United  Statoa  Maritime  Commission 
%n^  the  foUowiag  oonpanlea: 

American  Scantle  Unas.  Ine^  of  New  York;  Aaterlcan  Diamond 
Unaa,  Ine,  of  New  York:  Amatfoan  Sooth  Afrtcan  Line,  Inc..  of 
Now  York:  AaMdcaa  West  African  Una.  Inc.  of  New  York  and 
Atlantle  *  Catibbeaa  Staam  Navlgatloa  Go.  of  Now 


York:  Baltimore  Mall  Steamship  Co..  of  Baltimore.  Md.;  Colombian 
Steamship  Co..  Inc.,  of  New  York;  Eastern  Steamship  Lines,  Inc., 
of  New  York  and  Boston:  Export  Steamship  Corporation,  of  New 
York;  Grace  Interests.  Grace  Steamship  Co..  of  New  York,  and 
Panama  Mall  Steamship  Co..  of  San  Francisco;  Gulf  Pacific  Mail 
Line,  Ltd.,  of  San  Francisco;  Lykes  interests,  Lykes  Bros.  Steam- 
ship Co..  Inc..  Lykes  Bros.-Rlpley  Steamship  Co.,  Inc.,  and  Tampa 
Interocean  Steamship  Co..  of  Houston.  Galveston,  and  New  Or- 
leans: Mississippi  Shipping  Co..  Inc..  of  New  Orleans;  New  York 
&  Cuba  Mall  Steamship  Co..  of  New  York;  Oceanic  &  Oriental 
Navigation  Co..  of  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles;  Oceanic  Steam- 
ship Co..  of  San  Francisco;  Pacific  Argentine  Brazil  Line.  Inc..  of 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles;  South  Atlantic  Steamship  Co.,  of 
Savannah.  Oa.;  States  Steamship  Co.,  of  Portland,  Oreg.;  and 
United  States  Lines,  Inc.,  of  New  York. 

AMZaiCAN  SCANTIC  LINK,  INC. 

American  Scantle  Line,  Inc.,  has  concluded  a  settlement  of  its 
ocean-mall  contract  covering  route  16  with  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission.  This  settlement  provides  for  mutual  re- 
lease of  all  claims  of  the  contractor  against  the  Government  and 
all  claims  of  the  Government  against  the  contractor. 

The  agreement  contains  a  provision  permitting  the  contractor 
to  rescind  within  6  months  In  the  event  that  a  long-term  subsidy 
contract  Is  not  executed.  In  such  case,  however,  the  contractor 
must  return  to  the  Government  five-eighths  of  the  mail  pay  which 
it  receives  for  voyages  made  between  February  1,  1937,  and  Jime 
30.  1937.  as  well  as  the  full  amoiint  received  under  the  6  months' 
subsidy  agreement.  Three-eighths  of  this  mall  pay  is  applied  by 
the  American  Scantle  Line  to  the  cost  of  reconditioning  certain 
vessels  pursuant  to  a  specific  agreement  with  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission. 

This  line  which  operates  from  New  York  to  Copenhagen,  Den- 
mark, and  Helslngfors.  Finland,  has  also  executed  an  operating- 
subsidy  agreement  with  the  Commission.  This  will  result  in  pay- 
ment to  the  line  of  a  6  months'  subsidy  amounting  to  about  $235,- 
000.  It  is  estimated  that  for  the  same  period  the  company 
would  have  received  mall-pay  subsidy  in  the  amount  of  $445,000. 
The  direct  subsidy  therefm-e  is  approximately  53  percent  of  the 
subsidy  under  the  mall  contract.  The  amount  of  this  subsidy  la 
a  minimum  and  is  subject  to  revision  on  the  basis  of  actual  op- 
erating results.  The  subsidy  is  subject  to  recapture  by  the  Com- 
mission out  of  profits  earned  by  the  contractor  during  the  period 
in  excess  of  10  percent. 


Jtrm  29,  1937. 


AiaaucAir  diamond  linis.  inc. 


American  Dl&mond  Lines,  Inc..  has  concluded  a  settlement  of 
Its  ocean-mall  contract  covering  route  63  with  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission.  This  settlement  provides  for  release  of  all 
claims  of  Government  and  contractor,  the  contractor  agreeing  to 
pay  the  Government  $70,367.59  In  satisfaction  of  Government 
claims.  In  addition,  the  contractor  has  agreed  to  pay  the  Gov- 
ernment all  its  Indebtedness  In  the  principal  amoiint  of  $600,689.60. 
and  interest  tbereon. 

This  line,  which  operates  from  New  York  and  other  Atlantic 
ports  to  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp,  has  also  executed  an  operating 
subsidy  agreement  with  the  Commission.  This  will  result  in  pay- 
ment to  the  line  of  a  6  months'  subsidy  amounting  to  $179,000. 
It  is  estimated  that  for  the  same  period  the  company  would  have 
received  mail-pay  subsidy  In  the  amount  of  $438,000.  The  direct 
subsidy,  therefore,  is  approximately  41  percent  of  the  subsidy  under 
the  mail  contract.  The  amotint  of  this  subsidy  is  a  minimum  and 
is  subject  to  revision  on  the  basis  of  actual  operating  results. 
The  subsidy  is  subject  to  recaptiire  by  the  CommlHion  out  of 
profits  earned  by  the  contractor  during  the  period  In  exoeas  of 
10  percent. 

Jum  99,  1987. 
AioBicaN  sotrm  AFncAW  uwr,  nro. 

American  South  African  Line.  Inc..  has  concluded  a  settlement 
of  its  ooeaa-mail  contract  covering  route  0  with  the  United  Stataa 
MarltlBie  Commission.  This  settlement  provides  for  mutual  re- 
lease of  all  claims  of  the  contractor  against  the  Government  and 
all  claims  of  the  Government  against  the  contractor. 

This  line,  which  operates  from  New  York  to  South  and  East 
AfMca,  has  also  executed  an  operating  subsidy  agreement  with 
the  Commission.  This  will  result  in  payment  to  the  line  of  a  6 
months'  subsidy  amotmting  to  about  vn.000.  It  Is  estimated  that 
for  tbe  same  period  the  company  would  have  received  mail-pay 
subsidy  in  the  amount  of  $144,000.  The  direct  subsidy  therefore 
Is  i^iproximately  67  percent  of  the  subsidy  under  the  mail  con- 
tract. The  amotint  of  this  subsidy  is  a  mlnimiun  and  is  subject 
to  revision  on  the  basis  of  actual  operating  results.  The  subsidy  la 
subject  to  recaptxire  by  the  Commission  out  of  profits  earned  by 
the  contractor  during  the  period  In  excess  of  10  percent. 

Jttnx  29,  1937. 

AlOaiCAN  WEST  A>CICAN  UNK.  INC. 

American  West  African  Line,  Inc.,  has  concluded  a  settlement  of 
Its  ocean-mail  contract  covering  routes  17  and  47  with  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission.    This  settlement  provides  for  mutual 
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releaae  of  all  dalms  of  the  contractor  against  the  Government  and 
all  claims  of  the  Govemoient  against  the  contractor. 

Thla  line,  which  operates  between  New  York  and  New  Orleana 
and  West  Africa,  will  operate  for  the  preaent  without  a  subaldy. 

axuumc  a  rttiaaatw  btsam  wavmation  oo. 

Atlantic  it  Caribbean  Steam  Navigation  Co.  haa  concluded  a 
settlement  of  its  ocean-mall  contract  covering  route  18  with  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission.  Tills  settlement  provides  for 
mutual  release  of  all  claims  of  the  contractor  against  the  Govern- 
ment and  all  claims  of  tbe  Government  against  the  contractor. 

llxis  line,  which  operates  from  New  York  via  Puerto  Rico  and 
Dutch  West  Indies  to  Venezuela,  has  also  executed  an  operating 
cubsldy  agreement  with  the  Commission.  This  will  result  in  pay- 
ment to  the  line  of  a  6  months'  subsidy  amounting  to  about 
9100.000.  It  is  estimated  that  for  the  same  period  the  company 
wotild  have  received  mail-pay  subaldy  in  the  amount  of  $100,000. 
The  direct  subaldy  therefore  is  approximately  63  percent  of  the 
subsidy  imder  the  mall  contract.  The  am.iunt  of  this  subsidy  is 
a  fr<Ti<twiim  sjul  is  subject  to  revision  on  the  basis  of  actual  oper- 
ating results.  The  subsidy  is  subject  to  recapture  by  the  Com- 
mission out  of  profits  earned  by  the  contractor  during  the  period 
In  excess  of  10  percent. 


BALTZltOBS  MAIL  STBAMBHIP  CO. 


JUNB  29.   19S7. 


Baltimore  Mall  Steamship  Co.  has  concluded  a  settlement  of  its 
ocean-maU  contract  covering  route  48  with  the  United  SUtes  Mari- 
time Commlasloo.  This  seUlement  provides  for  mutual  release  of 
all  claims  of  the  contractor  against  the  Government  and  all  claims 
of  the  Government  against  the  contractor. 

The  agreement  contains  a  provision  permitting  the  contractor 
to  rescind  within  6  months  in  the  event  that  a  long-term  subsidy 
contract  is  not  executed.  In  such  case,  however,  the  contractor 
mxist  return  to  the  Government  all  mall  pay  which  it  receives 
for  voyages  made  between  February  1.  1937,  and  June  30.  1987, 
as  well  as  the  full  amount  received  under  the  6  months'  subaldy 
agreement.  ^    .     „  ..  — 

This  line,  which  operates  from  Baltimore  to  Le  Havre  and  Ham- 
burg, has  also  executed  an  operating  subsidy  agreemmt  with  the 
Commission.  This  wUl  result  in  payment  to  the  line  of  a  8 
months'  subsidy  amounting  to  about  $238,000.  It  Is  estimated 
that  for  the  same  poiod  the  company  would  have  received  mall- 
pay  subsidy  in  the  amormt  of  $616,000.  The  direct  subaldy  there- 
fore is  approximately  26  percent  of  the  subsidy  imder  the  mall 
contract.  The  amount  of  this  subsidy  is  a  minimvmi  and  Is  sub- 
ject to  revision  on  the  basis  of  actual  operating  resulta.  The  sub- 
sidy  is  subject  to  rea^rture  by  the  Commission  out  of  ptt«ta 
earned  by  the  contractor  during  the  period  In  exoeas  of  10  percent. 


Jmn  39,  19S7. 


OfC 


the  line  of  a  6  moaths*  subaldy  amouatlng  to  about  i98j90e  It 
la  estimated  that  for  the  same  period  the  eompany  wonM  hava 
received  maU-pay  subaldy  la  the  amount  of  •81Sj000.  ItM  dtraet 
subsidy,  therefore.  Is  aniroxiiBataly  46  percent  of  the  subaldy  under 
the  mail  contract.  The  amount  of  ttUs  subaldy  Is  a  mlnlmma  and 
Is  subject  to  revlsKm  on  the  basis  of  actual  operating  results.  Tbo 
subsidy  is  subject  to  recapture  bv  the  Onmmlssloo  out  of  prodta 
earned  by  the  contractor  during  the  period  In  exoeaa  of  10  psroant. 


ooLOicBiAN  arxAMamy  oo., 

Colombian  Bteamahlp  Co..  Inc.,  has  concluded  a  settlement  of 
Its  ocean-mail  contract  covering  route  19  with  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission.  This  settlement  provides  for  mutual  re- 
lease of  all  claims  of  the  contractor  against  the  Government  and 
all  claims  of  the  Government  against  the  contractor. 

The  agreement  contains  a  provision  permitting  the  oontracUv  to 
reaclnd  within  6  numths  In  the  event  that  a  long-term  subaldy 
contract  la  not  executed.  In  such  case,  however,  tbe  contractor 
must  return  to  tbe  Govemment  all  mall  pay  whldi  It  receives 
for  voyages  made  between  February  1,  1937,  and  June  80,  1937, 
as  well  as  the  fun  amount  received  under  the  6  months'  subsidy 
agreement. 

Thla  line,  which  operates  from  New  York  by  Haiti  and  Jamaica 
to  Colombia,  has  also  executed  an  operating  subsidy  agreement 
with  the  Conunlasion.  ThU  will  result  to  payment  to  the  line  of 
a  6  months'  subsidy  amounting  to  about  $101 XXW.  It  is  estimated 
that  for  the  same  period  the  company  wotild  have  received  maU- 
pay  subsidy  to  tbe  amount  of  9904.000.  Tbe  direct  subsidy  there- 
fore la  appraxlniately  98  percent  of  the  subsidy  undar  the  maU 
contract.  The  amount  of  this  subsidy  is  a  mlnlnnnn  aad  la  sub- 
ject to  revision  on  the  basia  of  actiial  operating  results.  Tbe  sab- 
sidy  is  subject  to  recapture  by  the  Commission  out  of  proAts 
earned  by  the  contractor  during  the  period  to  axoaas  of  10  pereent. 


Jem  99,  1987. 


LDras.  mc. 


■astern  Steamship  Lines,  Inc..  has  ooncltided  a  settlement  cf  Its 
ocean-maU  contracts  covering  routes  16  and  62  with  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission.  This  settlement  provides  for  mxitual 
releaae  of  all  '^»*tT"*  of  tbe  contractor  against  the  Govemment  and 
all  claims  of  the  Govemment  against  the  contractor. 

The  agreonent  t>ont»<"s  a  provlsloa  permitting  the  contractor  to 
rescind  withto  6  m<?"tb»  to  the  event  that  a  long-term  subsidy 
contract  is  not  executed.  In  such  case,  however,  the  contractor 
must  return  to  the  Government  all  mall  pay  which  It  reoeivca  for 
voyages  made  between  February  1.  1937.  and  June  80,  1987.  as  well 
as  the  full  amount  received  under  the  6  months'  subsidy  agree- 
ment. 

This  Une,  which  operatea  from  New  York  and  Boston  to  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  haa  also  executed  an  operating  subsidy 
agreement  with  the  Commission     This  will  result  to  payment  to 


Jam  99.  19ST. 


STXAMSRIP  OOBPOaATXOM 


■xport  Steamship  Oorporatlon  has  concluded  a  settlemant  of  Ita 
ocean-mail  contract  covering  route  6  with  the  Unltad  Statea  Marl- 
time  CommlBBlon.  This  settlement  provides  for  release  of  all 
claims  of  Government  and  contractor,  the  contractor  agreeing  to 
pay  the  Govemment  $143,000  In  satisfaction  of  Govemment  claims. 

This  line,  which  operates  from  New  York  to  French  Morocco. 
Spanish  Morocco.  Algeria,  Tunisia,  Italy.  Prance,  ^(ypt.  Paleatlne. 
Syria.  Greece.  Turkey,  and  Rumania,  haa  also  executed  an  operat- 
ing subsidy  agreement  with  the  Commission.  This  win  result  to 
payment  to  the  Une  erf  a  6  months'  stibsldy  amounttog  to  94864)00. 
It  is  estimated  that  for  the  same  period  the  company  would  hava 
received  mail -pay  subsidy  to  the  amount  of  $714,000.  The  direct 
subsidy,  therefore,  is  approximately  65  percent  of  the  subaldy  under 
the  mall  contract.  The  amount  of  this  subsidy  is  a  minimum  and 
is  subject  to  revision  on  the  basis  of  actual  operating  rseulta. 
The  subsidy  to  subject  to  recapture  by  the  Ofimmlsstoo  out  of 
profits  earned  by  the  contractor  during  the  period  to  aaoesa  of 
10  percent. 


•XSAMSHIP  CO.  AND  PANAMA  KAIL 


oo. 


TTie  Grace  totarests.  which  operate  the  Grace  BtaanMhlp  Oo. 
(routes  8  and  99)  and  the  Panama  MaU  Steamship  Co.  (route  97). 
have  concluded  setttement  of  their  ocean-maU  oontraeta  with  tho 
United  States  Maritime  Commission.  This  settlenkent  provides 
for  mutual  release  of  all  claims  of  the  contractor  against  the 
Govemment  and  aU  claims  of  the  Govemment  against  the  con- 
tractor. In  settlement  of  the  contractor's,  claims  which  arise  out 
of  the  construction  of  American-flag  ahlps  costing  approximately 
$21,000,000,  the  Govemmrat  has  agreed  to  the  eettlement  of  route 
87  to  pay  the  contractor  on  demand  on  or  before  January  1.  1989. 
$1,850,000,  this  payment  to  be  made  by  applying  the  fuU  aakount 
as  a  credit  upon  the  principal  of  construction  loans  and  totarsst 
thereon.  Route  87  being  a  part  of  an  toterooastal  aMiKu  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  New  York  to  not  eligible  for  an  operat- 
ing aubsldy.  The  eatlmated  amount  which  would  have  been 
received  by  tbe  contractor  on  thto  route  aa  maU  pay  from  July  1, 
1987.  to  the  expiration  of  the  contract  had  tbe  contract  not  bean 
terminated  on  Jupe  80,  1987,  by  the  Merchant  Marlao  Act  la 
$3,058,000. 

Operatu^;  subaldy  agraamants  havo  bean  agmeuted  wtth  rsspaet 
to  route  8.  which  extends  from  New  York  to  the  west  ooast  of 
South  America,  and  route  88.  which  extends  from  San  Frandaeo 
to  the  west  ooast  of  South  America.  Theae  agreemanta  wlU  re- 
sult to  payment  to  the  line  of  a  6  months'  subsidy  amounting  to 
about  $eS0X)00.  It  was  estimated  that  for  the  same  period  tbe 
company  would  have  received  maU-pay  subsidy  to  tlio  aaMraat  of 
$770,000.  The  direct  subsidy  therefore  to  approxlaiataly  94  par- 
cent  of  the  subaldy  under  the  maU  contracts.  Tlie  amount  of 
t^ta  subsidy  to  a  w«t»«Tmi»n  and  to  subject  to  revision  on  tbe  basis 
of  actual  operating  results.  The  subsidy  to  subject  to  raeapture 
by  the  Coounlsslon  out  of  profits  earned  by  the  oontractor  durlnf 
the  period  to  exoess  of  10  percent. 

lows  39.  1987. 
ootF  PAcvK  UMO.  mn,  ua. 

Gulf  Padfle  Matt  Una.  LML.  baa  eondndad  a  aettleraaat  of  Its 
nnean  msil   contract  eovcrlng  route  99  with  the  United 
Marltaae  Oommlsstnn.    Tbto  settlsBiont  providsa  for 
lease  of  aU  claims  of  tbe  oontraetor  agalaot  tbe 
aU  dalato  of  tbe  Gorenuaeat  agalnat  the 
tractor  has  paid  the  GoveramentaU  Ito 
of  955.047M. 

Thto  Uae,  whieb  operatea  tram  isaftls.  Wasb..  to 
lea  aad  Mesleo.  wtU  operate  for  tbe  preeeat  wltboot  a 


axaAMBBXP  CO.,  INC.:   v 

CO.;    AND    ZAMPA    INTX80CXAN 

me  Lykea  Broa.  Llnea.  whkdt  consist  of  the  Lykes 

ship  Co..  Eoc.  (route  28):  the  Lykea  Broa..Blpley  8 ,   — 

(route  87):  and  the  T^unpa  Interocean  Steaatohlp  Oo.  (nwte  49). 
has  oonclndad  aettlement  of  Its  ocean-maU  eontraets  wttb  tba 
United  Statea  Ittrltlme  Oonuntoaion.  TUs  aettlement  provldet 
for  release  of  aU  dalau  of  Govemment  and  oontractor,  oonttactot 
agreeing  to  pay  the  Govemment  9898.000  to  sattofhetloa  of  Oov- 
emment  clahns.  In  addition  contractor  has  agreed  to  pof  tbo 
Govermnent  aU  Its  indebtedness  to  tho  prtnelpai  aaMiuut  of 
91.072J98.S0.  with  toterest  thereon,  and  to  leavo  ta 
the  OonunisBton  tbe  sum  of  9480,(100.  to  be  mleoaad  toy  tbe 
mtoshm  to  payment  for  tbe  cunahutMoa  c( 
flag  ahlp  by  the  I^fkea  tot 


:^! 


yi 
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1 


Ilaes.  wlileh  opermto  from  Honcton  and  Qalvtaton.  Vola 
OrlCAiis.  La.;  and  other  Oulf  porta  to  th«  Weat  Xndica.  Poarto 
Blco.  tha  Canal  Zona,  liexloo.  the  Ulnltad  Klng<lnm.  cootinental 
■urope.  aad  Baltic  and  ScandlnaTlan  porta,  have  alao  executed 
operating  aubaldy  acreementa  with  the  Commliwlon  Thla  will 
reaolt  in  payment  to  the  linea  of  6  months'  subeldlea.  amounting 
to  about  •815,000.  It  la  eetlmated  that  for  the  same  period  the 
company  would  have  reoelved  mall-pay  subaldy  In  the  amount  of 
•1.400XM0.  The  direct  aubeldy.  therefore.  Is  approximately  58 
percent  of  the  suhaldy  under  the  mall  eontracta.  The  amovmt 
of  this  subaldy  Is  a  minimum  and  la  subject  to  revision  on  the 
basis  of  actual  opentlng  results.  Tlie  subsidy  Is  subject  to  re- 
o^ture  by  the  Commission  out  of  profits  earned  by  the  con- 
tractor during  the  period  in  eicesB  of  10  percent. 

Jims  29.  1937. 
nmsiaan^i  SHrnnto  co.,  mc 

ICaslartntf  Shipping  Co.,  Inc..  has  concluded  a  settlement  of  Its 
ooean-mail  eontract  covering  route  86  with  the  United  States 
Marltima  Oommlaslon.  This  settlement  provides  for  mutual  re- 
laaaa  of  all  daima  of  the  contractor  against  the  Oovenunent  and 
tJl  daima  of  the  aovoroment  against  the  contractor.  Contractor 
haa  agreed  to  pay  the  Oovemment  all  ita  Indebtedneas  in  the 
aaionnt  of  «MS.2S7M. 

This  Una.  which  operatca  ttxmx  New  Orleans  and  other  Oulf  ports 
to  Braall  and  Argentina,  has  alao  executed  an  operating  subsidy 
agreement  with  the  Commlsaion.  This  will  result  In  payment  to 
the  line  of  a  0  months'  subsidy,  mmrtimttng  to  about  8186.000. 
It  Is  estimated  that  for  the  same  period  the  company  would  have 
received  mall-pay  subsidy  in  the  amount  of  •338.000.  The  direct 
subaldy.  therefore,  ia  approximately  57  percent  of  the  subsidy 
under  the  mall  contract.  The  amount  of  this  subsidy  is  a  mini- 
mum and  la  subject  to  revtston  on  the  basis  of  actxial  operating 
VBSUlta.  TIm  subsidy  is  subject  to  recapture  by  the  Commission 
oat  of  profits  earned  by  the  contractor  during  the  period  In  excess 
«f  10  pareent. 


*  coaa  MAIL 


Jum  29.  1937. 

CO. 


Ntow  York  *  Cuba  Mail  8teamsli4>  Co.  has  concluded  a  settle- 
neat  of  its  ooean-mail  contract  covering  routes  20  and  31  with 
the  DBited  States  Marltima  Commlsaion.  Thla  settlement  pro- 
vldaa  for  mutual  releaae  of  aU  daima  of  the  contractor  against  the 
aowemmsnt  and  all  daima  of  the  Oovemment  against  the  con- 
tractor. 

The  agreement  contains  a  provision  permitting  the  contractor 
to  rsaeind  within  6  months  In  the  event  that  a  long-term  subsidy 
contract  la  not  executed.  In  sudi  ease,  however,  the  contractor 
must  return  to  the  Oovemment  all  man  pay  which  It  recelvea 
for  voyages  made  between  February  1.  1037.  and  Jime  30.  1937, 
aa  wiA  aa  the  full  amount  received  under  the  8  months'  subsidy 


This  line  whldi  «yerates  from  New  York  to  Habana.  Cuba,  and 
Vera  Orui.  Mexico,  haa  alao  executed  an  operating  subsidy  agree- 
nsBt  with  the  Commission.  This  wlU  result  tn  payment  to  the 
Itna  of  a  •  mooths'  subsidy  amounting  to  about  8205.000.  It  Is 
aatlmatsd  that  for  tb»  same  period  the  company  woxild  have  re- 
cetvsd  aaU  paj  sntaal^  in  the  amount  ctf  8440.000.  The  direct 
aabsldy  therefore  Is  mvoximately  47  percent  of  the  subsidy  under 
the  mall  contract  The  amount  of  this  subaldy  is  a  mintmum 
and  la  subject  to  revlalon  on  the  basis  of  actual  operating  results. 
l%e  subsidy  is  subject  to  recapture  by  the  Commission  out  of 
promts  earned  by  the  contractor  during  the  period  in  excess  of  10 
percent. 

Jum  29.  1937. 
eeBAwio  *  ountTsz.  wavnunow  oo. 

Qpsanlo  *  Ortaatal  NavtgatiOn  Co.  has  oonduded  a  settlement 
ttt  its  ocaaa-mall  contneta  covering  routea  30.  31.  48.  and  49,  with 
tte  united  Stataa  Marfttme  Onmmlarton.  This  settlement  provides 
fer  relaass  of  aU  daima  of  Government  and  ccmtractor.  the  oon- 
tnetor  agroatng  to  pay  the  Qoveransnt  850.000  in  satisfaction  of 
Oovemment  daima. 

TtM  Una.  whldi  operates  on  routea  80  and  31  from  Loa  Angeles 
to  New  Taaland  and  Australia  and  oo  routes  48  and  40  from  San 
Fraadaoo  to  Chlneas  porta,  Is  raairanging  its  service  and  no  (^mt- 
attng  Sttbiidy  has  yet  been  determined. 


Jom  29,  1937. 


OCMAKK  SnAMSRXP  COKPAirT 


Oceanic  Steamship  Oo.  haa  oonduded  a  settlement  of  its  ooean- 
maU  eontract,  covertng  route  24.  with  the  United  Statea  Maritime 
Onmmiaslon.  Thla  aettlement  provldee  for  mutual  releaae  of  aU 
claims  of  the  contractor  against  the  Oovemment  and  aU  claims  ct 
the  Oovemment  against  the  contractor. 

Hm  agreement  oontalna  a  piovlaian  permitting  the  contractor  to 
readnd  within  0  montha  in  the  event  that  a  long-term  subsidy 
contiact  is  not  e»scrutert.  In  such  case,  however,  the  contractor 
must  return  to  the  Oovemment  aU  maU  pay  which  it  recdvea  for 
voyagea  made  baiaaau  Frtiruary  1  and  June  SO.  1937. 

This  Una.  irtiteh  operates  from  San  Vtandaoo  via  Loa  Angelea  to 
Booolutu.  AustrmUa.  and  New  Zealand,  has  alao  executed  an  operat- 
ing subsidy  agreement  with  tha  OnimmlsBlon     This  wlU  result  la 


pajrment  to  the  line  of  a  8  months*  subsidy,  amounting  to  about 
•287.000.  It  is  estimated  that  for  the  same  period  the  company 
would  have  received  mail-pay  subsidy  in  the  amount  of  8428,000. 
The  direct  subddy  therefore  Is  approximately  67  percent  of  the 
subsidy  under  the  mail  contract.  The  amount  of  this  subsidy  Is  a 
minimum  and  is  subject  to  revision  on  the  basis  of  actual  operating 
resiUts.  The  subsidy  is  subject  to  recapture  by  the  Commission  out 
of  profits  earned  by  the  contractor  during  the  period  in  excess  of 
10  percent. 

PACmC-AaCENnNX-BRAZIL    ism,    INC. 

Pacific-Argentine-Brazil  Line,  Inc.,  has  concluded  a  settlement 
of  its  ocean-mall  contract  covering  route  34  with  the  United 
States  Maritlmie  Commission.  This  settlement  provides  for  mu- 
tual release  of  all  claims  of  the  contractor  against  the  Govern- 
ment and  all  claims  of  the  Oovemment  against  the  contractor. 

This  line,  which  operates  from  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
to  Argentina,  has  also  executed  an  operating  subsidy  agreement 
with  the  Commission.  This  will  result  in  payment  to  the  line 
of  a  6  months'  subsidy  amounting  to  about  •133.000.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  for  the  same  period  the  rompany  would  have  received 
maU-pay  subsidy  in  the  amount  of  •126.000.  The  direct  subsidy 
therefore  exceeds  the  subsidy  under  the  mail  contract  by  approxi- 
mately 6  percent.  The  amount  of  this  subsidy  Is  a  minimum 
and  is  subject  to  revision  on  the  basis  of  actual  operating  re- 
sults. The  subsidy  Is  subject  to  recapture  by  the  Commission  out 
of  profits  earned  by  the  contractor  during  the  jjieriod  in  excess  of 
10  percent. 


Jttws  29,  1937. 


BOtrrH  ATLAMTIC  8TSAMSBIP  CO. 


South  Atlantic  Steamship  Co.  has  concluded  a  settlement  of  its 
ocean-mall  contract  covering  route  S3  with  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission.  This  settlement  provides  for  mutual  re- 
lease of  all  claims  of  the  contracted  against  the  Oovemment  and 
all  claims  of  the  Oovemment  against  the  contracts. 

The  agreement  contains  a  provision  permitting  the  contractor 
to  rescind  within  6  months  In  the  event  that  a  long-term  subsidy 
contract  Is  not  executed.  In  such  case,  however,  the  contracted 
must  return  to  the  Government  all  mall  pay  which  it  receives  for 
voyages  made  between  February  1.  1037,  and  June  30,  1937, 
as  weU  as  the  full  amount  received  under  the  6  months'  subsidy 
agreement. 

This  line,  which  operates  from  Savannah,  Ga.,  to  France,  Ger- 
many, and  the  United  Kingdom,  has  also  executed  an  operating 
subsidy  agreement  with  the  Commission.  This  will  result  in 
payment  to  the  line  of  a  6  months'  subsidy  amoiinting  to  about 
8108.000.  It  is  estimated  that  for  the  same  period  the  company 
would  have  received  mail-pay  subsidy  In  the  amount  of  8166,000. 
The  direct  subsidy  therefore  Is  approximately  69  percent  of  the 
subsidy  tinder  the  mail  contract.  The  amount  of  this  subsidy  la  a 
minimimi  and  is  subject  to  revision  on  the  basis  of  actual  oper- 
ating results.  The  subsidy  is  subject  to  recapture  by  the  Com- 
mission out  of  profits  earned  by  the  contractor  during  the  period 
In  excess  of  10  percent. 


Jttms  29.  1937. 


8TATCS  8TKAlfSHn>  OO. 


The  States  Steamship  Co.  has  concluded  a  settlement  of  its 
ocean-maU  contracts  covering  routes  28  and  29  with  the  United 
States  Bfaritlme  Commission.  This  settlement  provides  for  release 
of  aU  claims  of  Government  and  contractor,  the  contractor  agree- 
ing to  pay  the  Government  a  minimum  sum  of  •13.000  in  satisfac- 
tion of  Govenmient  claims. 

This  line,  which  formerly  operated  fr<»n  Portland.  Oreg..  to  the 
PhlUpplnes  and  north  China  ports,  is  rearranging  its  service  and 
no  operating  subsidy  has  yet  been  determined. 


UHITBU   STATES   LllfSS,    nrc. 


Jxnfx  29,  1937. 


United  States  Lines.  Inc..  has  concluded  a  settlement  of  ita 
ocean-mail  contract  covering  routes  43  and  44  with  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission.  This  settlement  provides  for  mu- 
tual release  of  all  claims  of  the  contractor  against  the  Govern- 
ment and  aU  claims  of  the  Government  against  the  contractor. 

The  agreement  contalias  a  provision  permitting  the  contractor 
to  rescind  witliin  6  months  in  the  event  that  a  long-term  subsidy 
contract  is  not  executed.  In  such  case,  however,  the  contractor 
must  retiim  to  the  Government  all  mail  pay  which  it  receives 
for  voyages  made  between  February  1,  1937.  and  Jxme  30,  1937, 
as  wen  as  the  fuU  amount  received  imder  the  6  montlis'  subsidy 
agreement. 

Thia  line,  which  operates  from  New  "Tort  to  Plymouth  and 
London.  Cherbourg.  France,  and  Hamburg,  Germany,  has  also 
executed  an  operating  subaldy  agreement  with  the  Commission. 
This  will  result  in  payment  to  the  line  of  a  6  months'  subsidy 
amounting  to  about  3750,000.  It  is  estimated  that  for  the  same 
period  the  coinmany  woiild  have  received  mall-pay  subsidy  in  the 
amount  of  8888.000.  The  direct  subsidy  therefore  is  approximately 
84  percent  of  the  subsidy  under  the  mail  contract.  The  amount 
of  thia  subsidy  is  a  minimum  and  is  subject  to  revision  on  the 
basis  of  actual  operating  results.  The  subsidy  is  subject  to  recap- 
ture by  the  Commission  out  of  profits  earned  by  the  eoatractor 
during  the  period  in  excess  of  10  percent. 
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U.  S.  Msxtnats  Ooi 

<FOr  release  Titursday,  July  1,  193T) 
Settlefnent  Mgr€ement9 


NsmsofeompsDy 


Amerioan  Diamond  Lln«8,  Inc.. 

Amerlosn  Scsatic  Unss,  loe 

Ameriasn  BodUi  Afrieaa  Una.  loe. 
Anwican  Wast  AMoso  Lios.  Ins. 
Atlantic  A  CaribbMBSUsm  Nav- 

SationCo - 
timort  Mail  Stssmship  Co 

C«loinMu  8t«snisfaip  Co.,  Inr.. 
Ewtern  Stcunsfaip  Loss,  lae... 
Export  SteuBship  Corpontiaii — 
Qraoeiiitarwts: 

Oram  Steamship  Co 

Panama  Mail  SUamship  Co.. 

Oulf  Padfle  Mail  Llae.  Ltd 

Lykw  iDterasts: 

Lyfces  Bros.  Staamship  Co., 

Lykaa'  BrQa^R^tey'lTtMah' 
•Up  Co 

Tampa  Intcrocasn  Stesmahip 

Co 

Mlasissipnl  Shipping  Co.,  Ine 

N«w  YMt  A  Cuba  Mail  Btaam- 

ihtp  Oo _ 

OoMnie  A  Ofiental  Naviiatiaa  Go. 

Oceanic  Steamship  Co 

Padflo-Argantina-Bcasa  Lias.  loa. 
Sooth  Atlantic  Steamabip  Co... 

States  Btaamdup  Oo 

Unitsd  Statas  Umb,  lae 


TotsL. 


Amooats 


roraiim 

oeean-mall 

nntano. 


63 

16 

8 

17,47 

18 
46 
1« 

lAn 
» 

37 
«6 


n 
a 

49 

as 


ati3i.4a.4B 

M 
M 
33 

4^44 


paidby 
Oovera* 
aientto 
theooB- 
traeteria 
settle- 
ment 


$i.3tt,aao 


i.3fiaooo 


tlWCOB* 

traetorts 
tbaOov- 
anunent 
inaetUa- 
tatat 


fTQtSQT.  80 


143.  on. « 


32%ooaoo 


H^ooaw 
'ii,~on.'o»' 


401,367.90 


AoKmnta 
paidby 
the  con* 
tractor  ia 
wrttfarHiin 
ofloaoa 
aadihip 


tflOQ,Sn.60 


58^647.64 


i,07X3B3JO 
'Mt,'a7.'« 


1.971,J 


NoTK.— No  payment  has  been  made  by  tha  oontraetor  to  tha  Oovammant  or  bv 
tha  Ooremmant  to  the  coatiactor  other  than  aaindkatad  in  thia  etatameot.  In  all 
other  cases  which  have  beea  settled  cootracton'  and  Govanunaat  daime  have  been 
released  without  pajraent  by  either  party. 

statement  tm  ettimaUd  substdie*  for  9  mamtiu  vnUr  operating 

tuhtktjf  eontruct* 


Americaa  DiamoDd  Unas,  lae 

American  Scantle  Liae,  Ine 

American  SoGth  African  Una.  Ine... 
Atlantic  A  Oaribbeaa  8taam  NaT%a- 

tion  Oo 

Baltimare  M^  Staamabip  Co 

Colombian  Steanuhip  Co.,  lae — — 

Eastern  Steamship  linea.  Inc.  - 

Export  Steamditp  OwporatiOB,  Tba.. 

Oraee  Lines,  Inc. 

Lykae  Bros,  (gratm)... 

MieaWppi  BBdppiaKOo.,  lac 

Now  Ycrk  A  CobaM^  Stsaoabip 

Co. — 

Oceanic  Steamship  Co.,  The. 

PacMcATfantineBramLine,Ioe — 

Sooth  Atlantie  Btaamabip  Co. 

Catted  Statea  liaaa,  lae 

Total ,      ,  ~ 


NetoBtl- 

aiatedsab- 

iidyfar6 

moBths 


$179,7^00 

SKSOaOS 

t7.ioaff> 

ioaooo.ao 

2131166.00 

101. 43a  00 

96,133.80 

466,000.00 

aeoiooaoo 

814,B«aOQ 

iM^ooaoo 

x».aoaoe 
387,aoaoo 

183,040.00 

ifl8,aQaoo 

78^000.00 


AtlSk  878180 


nail  pay. 
tmonta* 


pooad- 

acapay, 

8iaoathe> 


1448,000 
468,000 

148,800 

178,800 
617,300 
330,600 
816. 6S2 
740^800 
808,840 
1,380.088 
888,088 

48A800 
48^800 

mooo 

181;  400 
1.161.600 


ik08^88S 


l»,«00 

St  886 

A80O 

111880 
1,600 

U^ODO 
3,162 

86,300 

'iZ 

Nana 

16,000 
87.800 
Noaa 
Noae 
17^400 


4D.884 


■MOpay 


9438.400 
446,804 
144.800 

160^008 
•1^700 
303.900 
818,400 
TiiSBO 
7701864 


44a  800 

4S.700 

mooo 


1;C7I1808 


*  Aetoal  amount 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

OP  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  Ju^  1, 1937 


ADPBBBB    OP    THK    HOW.    BCXWT   W.    UCABt    OP    lULniOfliL 
DBUVXBBD  AT  THK  AWfOAL  MMTHWO 
ePORTBUBX-B  ABBOClATKm.  BHJD  AT 
dV  JURS  It,  ltt7 


Ifr.  LOCAS.    ICr.  Optaktx,  under  tef«  to  cstend 
nuots  In  the  Raooes  I  sdbmlt  my  eddreii  at  tlw 


mjr  re- 


meetlnc  of  the  nUnota  Sportmen'fc  kmoritMm,  flpriagflald, 
HL.  June  18,  193T: 


A  short  Uma  sfo  la  tha  Houaa  of  Bepreaentatlvaa  tho 
Oommlttae  on  CoiissnaUoa  ot  WUdUfa  Ri 
Nport.  Befora  tha  dabato  waa  oloaa4  I  «aa  aUottad  ttaaa  to  pay 
my  rsapects  to  vartoua  phaass  of  ooDasrratloo.  paiUeulsr  o—phaaia 
beliig  mads  \ipon  oartain  rmulatlona  laid  down  by  tha  Afrtoul* 
tnra  Department  dealiac  with  tha  takinc  and  kiUiat  of 
birda. 

Justification  for  those  ramarka  aad  JuattOeattim  tar  aay  _ 
hare  lice  primarily  in  the  Xact  that  the  major  portion  at  my  Ufa 
baa  been  apent  in  tha  Tweatlath  OonvreaakmAl  Dtsttii  t  oi  OUnolflb 
which  I  have  the  honor  at  inpiwaantlm  tn  Oongfasi  today.  In 
addiUoa  to  that,  during  that  time  I  have  aeq[Ulrod  aa 
and  personal  knowledge  at  Vb»  flah  and  gaase  prohlsaiM  9t 
niinots  Valley.  It  is  almost  univcnally  agieed  by  Teteraa 
men  thaX  my  district  has  no  equal  m  Anksrloa  during  eartaln 
Bsaaons  of  the  year  Irom  the  standpoint  ot  migratory  Mrda. 

In  thia  addrsoi  I  do  not  hope  to  please  everyone  in  the  dsieaiop 
ment  of  a  lew  thoughta  tqxm  the  question  of  oooserrattoo.  Hov* 
ever,  I  pn^ixiae  to  present  my  theory  of  ooneervatkm  bluntly 
and  boldly.  My  remarks  may  not  be  labeled  with  8t.  lemas  ftnassa 
or  White  Houaa  diplomacy,  but  I  hope  that  when  I  have  flnlshad. 
this  group  win  be  flrsd  with  aa  unstrained  anthuslaan  to  go  tarth 
in  tha  qxxtsmaa  flalds  of  Amatica  and  craaU  a  militant,  wide- 
awake, aggressive  nrtJ^nf'  organlmtlon  whidi  will  mmmand  re- 
apect  in  Waahingtoa.  D.  C.  as  wall  aa  in  every  State  in  tha  Uaioa. 

I  have  been  a  Member  of  Ooagreas  Just  king  enough  to  realiaa 
the  signiflcanoa  and  power  of  groupa  and  bloca  whkh  are  thor- 
oughly organised.  I  confidently  assert  that  the  time  is  here  whan 
your  group  must  chaUange  the  poaltlop  taken  by  the  oppositloa 
or  your  causa  wHl  be  ultimately  loat.  The  thlnga  that  are  near 
and  dear  to  you  in  the  qxirtsman  field  will  be  no  mors.  Tbo 
tremendous  investment  that  you  have  in  lands,  improvamanta, 
and  equipment  will  be  jnactically  worthless.  The  aflkacy  of  your 
State-wide  otganiaatlon  is  not  challenged  from  the  standpoint  of 
State  influence.  But  how  many  Members  of  Congress  or  influen- 
ttal  men  in  the  departeBcnts  at  Washington.  D.  C.  know  anything 
about  your  activities? 

Obviously  you  need  a  national  organisation  wboae  objactlvea  are 
in  line  with  What  you  have  in  this  State.  Tou  need  sympathetie 
men  working  every  day  with  theae  problems.  Tou  need  men  aa 
ezecutivea  at  mxtAi  an  wgantgatlon  who  are  wUIiag  to  spend  their 
time  and  efforta  preaenmig  oonstructiva  ideas  upon  conservation 
and  ultimately  making  their  influenoe  felt  in  the  lagUlative  halls 
of  America.  Tou  must  stand  on  your  own  feet  and  fl^t  the  battle 
of  conservation  vigorously  and  oonalstently  in  line  with  the  vlewa 
of  your  State  organlaation  throughout  the  Nation.  Ton  cannot 
send  a  delegate  here  and  a  ddegato  there  to  some  nattoaal  meeting 
of  aome  other  gro^  wlio  think  aad  act  differently  thaa  you  upon 
this  vital  subjeet  and  expeet  to  obtain  any  results.  Tou  are 
whipped  before  you  start.  Tour  cause  loaea  pw^lge  aad  you 
mmtdb  backward  iaatead  of  forward.  What  you  need  Is  a  aattonal 
organiaatton  with  auxiliarias  in  every  State  working  dlUgently 
throughout  the  year,  and  ultimately  ooaeentratlBg  tbooe  eObrta 
throo^  State  aad  Nattooal  eonvontioBS  which  will  attrael  tha 
^Kxtmen  of  AmeHea.  And  when  that  laeetlag  !•  oalloe  lat  tha 
Datm^s,  tha  Bornadaya,  the  Bakva,  and  othars  of 
of  thou^t,  look  on  if  they  eo  daaira,  bat  yoa  peopto 
IipiiiM  your  eoavletlona  sanely  aad  f oreibiy  if  way  of 
and  than  labor  dll^iontly  la  tha  IsgMattva  Md  vmtUt  ' 
plish  the  desired  results.  Kvery  Indtistry  worth  while  la  this  eoiia- 
try  keeps  a  force  of  people  laboring  for  their  caves  la  the  IftloBM 
5:^ir«f  Many  groupa  attsmpttag  to  protect  thalr  latarsste  throogh 
such  a  nw^Kf^  of  opemtioa  hava  mnofa  laaa  lavotvad  thasi  »a 
^^ytff»«*tn  of  *"*— ««^  who  aae  eye  to  aye  wtth  you  vpoa  naftnnal 
problamaof  wOdUfa. 

Is  there  a  aingio  maa  ia  thla  room  who  caa  t^  ma  hew  asaay 
acraa  of  land  la  thasa  Ualted  Statea  are  ovaod  by  prtvata  tadi- 
vlduala  or  oorporattona  tar  tha  puipoae  of  huatlag  aad  prpteettng 
migratory  bimrt  Do  you  kaow  tha  total  amrmnt  of  taasa  thay  pay 
to  tha  achoolB.  the  towna.  the  oouattea.  aad  the  Stetlaa  whats  tha 
laada  aara  loeaitadt  Oo  yon  kaow  the  valoa  of 
they  were  annMaps  a8al  taed  priaaarUy  tor 

you  know  today  what  tha  total  Javeatment  is  la  thoao  iHBda.  I3H 
chidiag  improvaaacntsf  Do  you  kaow  how  maay 
l^oyed  dlraetly  durtnc  tha  himtiag  sssaona  aa  wiri 
indirectly  receive  trentmdoua  beneflte  through  thla  ludual8|y  II9 
one  can  siMsai  these  queatjoaa  avthaaUoaUy  beeauae  taete  aia  aot 
available.  U  yov  had  such  data  to  1^  before  thoae  who  hold  your 
destiay  withia  thatr  grasp  you  eould  mafca  a 
vlactog.  aad  logleal  aigumsBt  for  the  « 
txom  the  ataadpotnt  of  aeoaoaaloa.  Tary  few 
have  dona  and  the  greater  portlaa  wfU  i 
lamala  la  aa  alrtlgat  aoaapattaaat  aad  fail  to  adviaa  Cha 
of  your  oontHbutlaBia  to  soeiety  aad  uuuHirvslloai.  Ymi 
trayed  by  your  enandte  aa  a  manaoe  to  rinaisaifBiliMi,  aaai 
coounMitary  upon  that  aituatlaa  la  that  too  many  paopl 
the  toouayrot  aad  poppyooak  that  haa  baaa  wrtttea  la 
and  prtated  la  pamphlate  about  tha  Illegal 
aad  ftihiiv  la  the  nuaols  yiriloy. 

Why  4k>  tha  Wmmla3  OapartoMait.  thi 
tlosi.  tha   imiafnaa  Psdsrstlon  of  I^hi 
■grieultural  uiganltettnaia.  and  amaiy  cM 
•u^  a  faaoraHa  imuaasalnn  upon  any  artMinlatfttont 
•war  la  ohvtow.    ttJa  baeaaw  thay  are  otgaiiltert     Warn  It 
Iknak  Walton  Lsagua.  tha  Awrtwiwn  Soole^,  the  Basaatey 
Mm.  Mco'*  Assorlatinn.  aad  othac  ttaOmt  poupa 
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ttMy  Mv  o^(uiiM4  vttb  con- 
pctant  nMuopovtr  and  plenty  of  monoy  wtth  iriikh  to  ftmctlrm. 
It  la  fMqunttjr  Mid  that  ttaa  Audubon  Sodaty  haa  mora  pnatin 
With  tba  DajaHiaant  of  BkilotlBai  Survay  ttum  any  otber  tlxi0» 
In  AflMrtea.  Tlwy  aia  laBia  pralilMtloaidsta. 
n  to  iM  agalnat  tba  lava  of  nmwa  for  man  to  kffl 
of  wlldUfa.  The  ciow.  wbleh  doaa  nuxa  daaafa  to 
tba  aoaeaaa  of  tba  wwitmnancia  of  migratory  btrda  tban  all  th« 
bmtan  m  tbia  land,  la  a  aaond  bird  in  tba  eyea  of  tboaa  aentl- 
mental  cnuadera.  Axtd  wblla  X  am  on  tba  aubject  of  crows  X 
am  aampanart  to  dlvafga  fOr  a  moamnt  to  pay  a  blgh  eompllment 
to  Ifr.  Cbailaa  F.  Tboaqwrn.  dlraetor  of  oonaenraoon  of  XUlnolB. 
bla  atoff  of  amplayam.  During  tba  laat  4  y«an  ha  baa  aupar- 
tbouaanda  of  crowa.  I  doubt  If  thara  la  an- 
tn  tbla  eoontry  wbleh  has  oontrlbutad  mora 
to  tba  Inetaaaa  of  doefea  ttarougb  tba  dacraaaa  of  tba  erows.  Tet, 
if  tba  ittaala  of  tba  Audubon  Soelety  war*  in  foroa  and  effect. 
tbaaa  dead  thlavw  of  tha  wing  would  atlU  be  plying  their  trucu- 
lent trade  agatoat  tha  duck  naala  of  tba  Koitb.  X  am  reliably 
that  tba  Audubon  Sodaty  la  antoualy  oonaktarlng  a  na- 
tha  ipraaahoppar".  a  peat  wblA  aimually  ebal- 
IkjuldB  before  tha  farmer  can 


TwI  audi  cppoaltlflp  under  tha  gulaa  of  eonaarratlon  la  Inflnl- 
ipaM  to  the  damage  done  through  reclamation,  navl- 
luMon,  drought,  and  certain  pbaaea  of  eonaarratlon.  a 
whldx  la  aiowty  but  aurely  driving  the  duck  hunter 
■man  into  a  partial  vacuum.  Obrloualy.  tha  mate- 
rtal  valqa  la  an  Important  factor  for  oonalderation  in  theee  atrug- 
gltsg  daya  of  aeooomloa,  yvt  we  cannot  orerlook  the  recreational 
and^aatbatle  aide,  which  cannot  be  meaaurad  m  tarma  of  dollara 
and  eeata.  I  am  of  the  flzm  qitlnlon  that  under  the  preeent  aet-up 
iBduatry  la  awloUaly  Jaopardlaad  and  tha  future  la  not  encour- 


Tba  foQowtng  facta  and  figurea  are  given  to  you  for  tha  pur> 
of  attmulatlng  your  imagination  In  connection  with  thla 
probiam.  Two  hundred  aeventy-flTe  miniona  of  dolbira  are  apent 
annwany  in  tba  punult  of  game— 413.000.000  in  annual  hunting 
and  flehlng  lleenaea.  Ihrae  hundred  mllllona  of  doUaia  are  now 
InTwted  In  State  game  and  flah  rcaerratlona.  Seven  mUllnn  five 
hundred  tbouaand  ilollara  are  inveatad  In  Federal  game  and  fish 
aanetuarlM.  It  la  aettmatad  that  a  hundred  million  doUan  la  now 
tnveetod  m  prlvato  capital  m  bunting  and  flahing  preearvea.  Theee 
_  agwea  ahould  Impraei  tba  Intereatad  aportamen  of  the 
of  ipgnawrtng  a  Faul  Bavore  campaign  In  protecting  and 
huge  Induatry.  A  very  energetic  national  organ- 
la  oaadad  In  order  to  extend  a  hdnful  hand  and  become  a 
fimdamaatal  factor  in  poaalbly  eavlng  it  from  a  national  craah. 
raclamatton  chaOaage  ooneervatton?  lict  ma  dto  you 
Tawpiaa  hamv  alamatb  Lake  Im  eouthem  Oregon 
aa  the  greateet   outdoor  muaaum  of   wUdllfe  by 

of  the  united  SUtaa.  and 
bla  KMCUtlve   ordw   it   waa  aet   epert   aa  a  national 
for  tba   neating   of   waterfowL    Later   land   promoters 
etreultoua  route  eaueed  tha  order  to  be  revokad  and 
tbla  bmadlBg  ground,  drained  It,  and  atartad  a  aeHee 
tti  unpralltalila  egricultuml  advanturM  which  were  of  no  ad- 
<  to  anyoeM.    It  la  aet  only  m  dry  and  arid  baito.  oooHprlalng 
■ea^  but  la  practically  daeerted.    Had 
policy  of   funser»etlon  now  In  operation   under  the 
of  BioiaglBal  Survey  been  In  force  and  effect  at  that  time, 
migratory  bird  raeort  would  etlU  be  a  haven  of 
dallgbt  far  tba  naatUw  of  waterfowl. 

Let  ma  aaova  you  Into  the  valley  of  the  minote  for  example  num- 
bar  tww.  Two  mitaa  to  the  north  and  weet  of  my  hOBne  city  of 
WKmam  la  tacated  the  Tbompoen  drainage  and  levee  district. 
Frtor  to  the  tlma  It  waa  lecbUmed  it  waa  known  throughout  the 
n  and  Flag  Xjdcaa.  Baeauaa  of  sutuneiged 
cf  tba  water,  and  tba  ununal  top  and  bottom 

known  aa  tba  moat 

for  tba  txaadliig  and  spawning  cf  flah. 

ae  tb^  atopped  on  tbatr  Joomeya 

I  to  ba  found  every- 

»  Hfee  la  Ullaato  wttb  each  natural 

tha*  oaetbaa   beautiful  body  of  water. 

to  north  aad  aoutb  acme  7  mllee  and  to  the 

a  mttee.  le  tba  fertile  field  of  tba  fanners 

bFb« 

«a  »  pindwlisl  taNr><y  that  witb  40  mflllone  of  aeiea  of 

w  are  permitted  to  dtmln 

of  the  Itatlon.    When  Tbompaon 

laaUufud  one  of  the 

la  tha  central  Weet. 

A  UMOtf  »pcn  nfa.    What  atiiptdWy  upon  the  part  of 

nateataed  eucb  pmrterttngi  at 

I  oewnat  advocate  the  tuning 

XBIaela  back  to  the  Oovemmant.  but 

t  aav  wflkovl  Her  af  aaeaaatful  rtiailangs  that  there  la  no  jwu- 

oT  ifcatwaf  ^Ottrleto  which  tn  an 

Aa  long  aa  I  am  a 

of  Oongram  I  shall  conttoaa  to  wa^ia  battle  with  ttmaa  In 

>  «C  aanvlaetac  tim  FMsral  Ooveraaaent  the 

( tbte  Thoaapeoa  dndnage  aad  tovee  diatnct 

'of  nature. 

to  aavlgaMon  to  datetmlae  brleSy  how  it  ehal- 

Tbe  btfUdlng  of  huge  dame  of  queettonabla 

la  beginning  to  tsifce  tte  tott  tn  the  Oah  aad 


life.  The  depositing  of  sUt  behind  the  dams  destroys  all  vege« 
tetlon.  Many  people  think  that  the  Alton  Dam  now  being  con- 
structed will  be  a  boon  to  fish  and  game  activities.  However, 
whm  that  dam  Is  finished  thousands  of  acres  will  be  fiooded, 
bringing  layers  of  silt  which  will  destroy  all  vegetation.  And 
when  that  happens  the  present  hunting  lands  may  become  uae- 
leaa  aa  places  for  the  hunting  of  migratory  birds.  Wildlife  ex- 
perto  believe  that  the  Upper  Mississippi  Wildlife  Rehige  la  se- 
riously menaced  because  of  new  dams  in  the  MississlppL  The 
time  has  come  when  all  of  the  biological  consequences  of  these 
channel  dams  should  be  carefully  measured  before  the  improve- 
ment la  made. 

The  next  question  dealing  with  this  vital  subject  Is  pollution. 
Let  me  give  you  an  example  or  two  of  how  pollution  chaUangea 
conservation.  Currituck  Sound  at  one  time  was  considered  by 
experta  as  one  of  the  greatest  winter  feeding  grounds  for  migra- 
tory birds  as  well  as  a  great  spot  for  bass  fishing.  When  the  Army 
engineers  eliminated  the  Che8ai>eake  and  Albemarle  locks,  per- 
mitting salt  water  and  pollution  to  flow  from  Norfolk  Harbor  Into 
the  sound,  they  practically  denuded  all  of  the  natural  food  mp- 
ply.  and  the  ducks  and  the  fish  were  conspicuous  by  their  ab- 
aence.  The  wild  celery  and  other  aquatic  planta  were  totally 
destroyed  and  with  the  destruction  of  this  natiutd  vegetation 
wildlife  disappeared. 

In  our  own  Illinois  Valley  we  are  familiar  with  how  the  en- 
gineers reversed  the  flow  of  the  Des  Plalnes  River,  permitting 
Chicago  to  send  her  sewage  down  the  Illinois.  Biological  experta 
claimed,  some  few  years  ago,  that  not  a  living  organlam  could  be 
found  In  the  Illinois  River  from  Chicago  to  Peru,  a  distance  of 
over  a  hundred  miles.  This  helped  destroy  the  great  fishing 
indvistry  along  the  Illinois  River  as  well  as  making  it  more  difll- 
cult  for  ducks  to  find  any  natural  food.  I  am  advised  that  chem- 
ical treatment  plants  have  been  installed  in  the  great  citlea  of 
the  North  and  the  river  is  clearing  up.  The  time  is  here  when 
no  city  should  be  permitted  to  dvunp  Ite  sewage  into  any  atream 
of  running  water. 

It  would  aeem  that  little  difference  of  opinion  should  be  found 
In  all  of  theee  limitations  upon  conservation.  There  should  be  a 
united  effort  to  regain  what  has  been  lost  through  a  carefree 
pcdley  of  shortsightedness.  The  Bicdogical  Survey,  as  well  as  cer- 
tain Statea,  has  done  an  outstanding  piece  of  work  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  refuges,  breeding,  and  feeding  grounds.  However, 
there  haa  grown  tn  this  country  a  bitter  conflict  of  opinion  aa  to 
the  scope  to  be  employed  by  the  Agriculture  Department  in  the 
drafting  of  rules  and  regulations  compatible  with  the  artlclee  of 
the  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  the 
protection  of  migratory  birds,  as  well  as  the  provisions  of  the 
ifigratory  Eird  Treaty  Act  parsed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  give  effect  to  the  terms  of  the  convention. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  proclamation  of  the  convention  dls- 
cloeee  that  the  fundamental  and  only  reason  for  the  treaty  waa  the 
protection  of  the  migratory  bird  through  the  adoption  of  a  uni- 
form system  of  protection.  The  high  contracting  parties  then 
proceeded  to  lay  down  and  adopt  the  articles  deemed  necessary . 
to  effectually  accomplish  such  objecta  Article  1  discloses  what 
migratory  birds  should  be  included  in  the  terms  of  the  conven- 
tion. Articles  2.  3.  and  4.  which  are  the  spearheads  of  the  treaty, 
deal  exclusively  with  closed  seasons.  The  remaining  artidea  In 
no  way  touch  the  subject  matter  before  us. 

Under  section  3  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  paaeed  by 
Cbngreaa  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  determine  when,  to  what  extant,  if  at  all,  and  by  what 
means  It  la  compatilde  with  the  terms  of  the  convention  to  allow 
the  hunting  and  killing  of  any  migratory  bird  and  to  adopt  suit- 
able regulations  permitting  and  governing  the  same  in  «>^coTX1»nrtt 
wtth  such  determinations.  Under  this  authority  we  find  the  Sec- 
retary laytog  down  so-called  nuisance  regulations  from  time  to 
time,  until  today  he  has  become  practically  the  sole  legislative 
body  In  dealing  with  the  liberty  of  a  citizen  who  violates  bis  man- 
data,  under  regulation  3  he  tells  the  hunter  the  tyiM  of  shotgun 
he  mxist  use.  He  makes  it  Illegal  to  fire  other  than  from  the 
ahoulder.  He  teUa  you  the  number  of  sheUs  you  may  \iae  in  the 
gun.  Be  saya  it  la  illegal  for  you  to  \iae  corn,  oata,  or  wheat  to 
lure  or  attract  the  birds.  He  advises  the  time  when  you  can  go 
Into  •  Ulnd  and  when  you  can  go  out.  He  determines  the  num-  - 
her  of  birds  you  can  kill  and  carry  away.  He  wont  even  let  the 
Bngilab  caller  do  your  squawking,  as  no  live  decoys  are  allowed. 
He  finally  says  you  may  vat  a  blind,  a  dog,  or  a  fioatlng  craft  as 
alllee  in  jrour  pursuit  of  the  waterfowl — a  charitable  fellow,  in- 
deed, llieae  regulations  are  uniform  throughout  the  States. 
Waa  th««  ever  a  more  perfect  picture  of  the  regimentation  of 
the  preaumably  free  and  Independent  American?  From  whence 
doee  all  this  autocratic  power  flow?  Sively  not  from  the  artlclee 
of  the  convention.  Certainly  not  fnxn  the  Migratory  Bird  "nreaty 
Act.  unless  you  permit  your  Imagination  to  run  rife. 

Let  us  leave  theee  United  States  momentarily  and  talk  about 
what  Canada  has  done  since  the  treaty  was  signed.  The  Parlia- 
ment of  Oanarta  pa  awed  the  Migratory  Birds  Convention  Act  au- 
thorising the  Oovemor  in  Council  to  make  such  regulations  aa 
deemed  expedient  to  protect  the  migratory  birds  Inhabiting  Can- 
ada. Under  the  constitution  of  Canada  the  Dominion  Oovem- 
ment,  unlike  that  of  the  United  States,  is  endowed  with  all  powera 
not  aaalgned  exclusively  by  the  constitution  to  the  provincial  leg- 
lalatursa.  In  other  w(»ds,  the  sole  power  pertaining  to  regula- 
tions of  the  migratory  bird  was  vested  in  the  Canadian  constitu- 
tion before  the  treaty  was  made,  while  in  America  it  was  vested  in 
the  Statea.  We  know  that  the  treaty  did  not  alter  the  sttuatlon 
la  Canada,  and  I  submit,  with  all  legal  sincerity,  that  the  treatij 


did  not  alter  the  altuetlen  la  Amerloa.  and  ttiat  the  regulatory 
poww  la  still  veeted  In  the  States. 

An  examination  of  the  Oanadlan  regulatlona  reveala  Informa- 
tion which  Buatalna  thla  poaltlon.  Inatead  of  ualng  blanket  ragu- 
latkma  throughout  Panada  affecting  everyone  aad  every  Province 
the  same,  we  find  different  regulations  dealing  with  bag  limits, 
length  of  sea  eons,  and  hunting  restrlctlcms  in  ahnoet  every  Prov- 
iBoe.  Tou  may  kin  tn  any  1  day  in  the  Morthweet  Ibrrltorlee  U 
ducks,  and  to  the  TUkon  Tarrttory  35  ducka.  tba  length  of  the 
aeason  in  each  being  8^  montha.  You  may  kill  in  any  1  day  in 
the  remaining  nine  Provinces  12  ducks,  while  the  length  of  the 
season  in  each  varlea.  In  Prince  Kdward  Island  the  length  of 
aeason  in  which  du^a  may  be  killed  la  2%  montha,  in  Nova 
Scotia.  IH  months;  In  Naw  Brunswick.  2  months;  In  Ouabec. 
t^  montha;  la  Ontarto.  2  montha;  In  Manitoba,  80  days; 
in  Saskatchewan,  66  daya;  In  Alberta.  2  montha;  and  In  British 
Columbia,  2  months.  In  Manitoba  no  one  abaD  have  In  bla  poa- 
aaaaian  at  any  tInM  more  than  40  ducka.  In  British  Ootumbla  no 
one  shall  have  la  hla  poeseaslon  at  any  time  more  than  2  days' 
bag  Umlt,  while  In  ttie  remaining  Provlncee  I  find  nothing 
upon  that  queetion.  In  Brltlan  Columbia  repeating  ahotguna  are 
forbidden,  unleea  the  magaalne  la  plugged  eo  yiat  not  BMre  Umn 
one  shell  may  be  ueeiL  and  live  decoya  are  alao  prohlblte(7.  In 
Prince  Kdward  blaad.  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick  no  person 
la  pormltted  to  xiae  com,  wheat,  or  oate  In  attracting  migratory 
blrda.  In  Ontaxto  bllada  or  dacioya  cannot  be  placed  within  900 
yarda  from  the  ahore.  WhUe  la  all  the  other  Frovlnoee  X  find  no 
atmllar  restrictions. 

Ontalde  of  exhibiting  intelligent  and  Independent  action  of  water- 
fowl ctmdltlans  In  the  varloua  Provtncea,  theee  facte  demonetrate 
that  the  Canadian  Oovemment  alwaya  trndonstood  tbe^algalflcaaee 
of  the  tenth  amendB»mt  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statea. 
They  presumed  that  the  ways  and  means  of  enforcing  waa  the  duty 
of  the  Statee.  may  knew  ttiat  different  waterfbwl  eondltlona 
prevail  In  different  aonee  or  Statea.  They  were  wlUlng  to 
the  final  Judgment  of  the  Statee  upon  thoee  aU-Uaportant 
and  their  regulatlona  dealing  with  qieclflc  prc4ileBia  In  every 
Provlnee  unquestionably  aquarea  with  that  theory.  If  each  State 
waa  now  exerdxlng  Ite  Inherent  rl^to  upon  waterfowl  ooneerva- 
tton, that  untform  ayatam  of  proteetlan  whldi  the  high  contract- 
ing partlaa  reeolved  to  adopt  would  be  an  actuality  Instead  of  a 
foul  and  rank  story  of  unjust  discrimination. 

If  you  aeoff  at  tbia  theory  and  answer  by  defending  the  Secretary 
and  hla  dlaorlmlaatory  regulatlona.  yon  deny  to  American  sporta- 
men  high  righto  and  prlvllegea  now  enjoyed  by  Oanadlan  sport*- 
men.  Certainly  every  fair  and  impartial  cltteen  should  agree  that 
the  taking  and  killing  of  migratory  birds  In  the  United  Statea  and 
Canada  should  be  exactly  cm  the  same  baala.  If  there  la  no  unl- 
tonn.  system  of  protection  upon  which  the  treaty  waa  baaed,  then 
certainly  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  has  been  out- 
rageous^ violated.  If  we  are  eompelTed  to  submit  to  the  continua- 
tion of  theee  arbitrary  and  discriminating  rulea  and  regulatlona. 
then  It  la  with  tctmoet  atocertty  that  I  qieak  bcddly  to  eaying 
that  the  treaty  haa  outlived  Ite  uaefutneaa  and  stepa  ahould  be 
taken  for  the  calling  of  a  further  convention  to  order  that  proper 
conservation  of  waterfowl  to  theee  Utalted  Statee  and  Canada  may 
be  reached  upon  a  baala  fair  and  equitable  to  both  Natlona. 

If  there  la  no  Inherent  power  In  the  treaty  aa  a  baala  for  mdt 
regulatlona.  can  the  Oongrees  of  the  United  Statee  or  the  Secre- 
tary enlarge  tboaa  powera?  It  la  undlsputable  that  without  the 
treaty  Oongreaa  oould  not  have  paaeed  the  Migratory  Bted  Treaty 
Act.  Without  ttte  treaty  Omgreea  would  be  powerless  to  enact 
lawa  govanlng  the  protecting  of  mJIgratory  birda.  The  courte 
have  repeatedly  held  that  Federal  Oovunmcnt  la  one  of  enu- 
merated  powers  and  Oongreaa  can  only  exerdae  anch  powera  as 
are  to  be  reaaonably  cunstrued  within  the  grant.  I  submit  that 
the  high  contracting  parties  were  famlltar  with  the  tenth  amend- 
ment to  the  Oonstittitlon.  Ttoef  treated  It  with  dignity  aad  re- 
spect when  the  treaty  waa  adopted.  The  BMogleal  Survey  De- 
partment, to  line  with  thoee  constantly  groping  fat  more  power, 
has  treated  that  amsndment  with  ecom  and  contempt  with  their 
numerous  nuisance  regulatlona. 

But  aasumlng,  for  the  sake  of  argtunent,  that  my  conclurtona 
are  erroneoua  aad  the  regulatlaia  laat  detailed  are  valid  under 
the  power  granted  by  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act.  If  that 
poritkm  can  be  soetalned.  then  Cbngraes,  through  the  aald  Mi- 
gratory Bbrd  Trea^  Act.  enlarged  the  power  apeclflcally  granted 
und«  the  treaty  and  automatically  infringed  vpotn  the  righto  re- 
served to  the  peoDle  of  each  State  under  the  tenth  amendment. 

There  can  be  but  little  queatlon  that  when  the  treaty  waa  formed 
the  high  contracting  parUea  had  a  dear  end  unmlatakable  Uader- 
Btandlng  of  all  audk  oontlngendea.  Tliey  thoroughly  understood 
that  from  the  Ume  free  government  waa  eetabUabed  to  America 
that  States  have  tmadoualy  dung  to  their  Inherent  rlghta.  They 
recognise  that  the  means  of  taking  aad  killing  of  migratory 
waterfowl  waa  the  prerogative  of  the  various  Statee  aad  not  eome 
bureaucrat  to  Waahlngton.  D.  C.  If  theee  nulaanoe  regulatlona  are 
valid  there  Is  apparently  no  limit  to  abridgment  or  enlargement. 
The  Secretary  wlU  next  devlte  the  color  of  dothtog  and  the  type 
of  boote  the  hunter  must  irear  when  he  enters  a  bitod  aa  an  aid 
to  protection,  aad  eo  cm  ad  laflnitum  ad  nauaeem  The  rlghta 
denied  the  Statea  by  such  action  are  to  the  gulae  of  regulatlona.  but 
to  truth  and  to  fact  the  Secretary  la  legislating  for  every  ^wrtanan 
ef  America,  Mad  I  am  confident  the  Supreme  Court  wtU  eo  hold 
-  when  the  leaae  la  properly  placed  before  the  membera  ttiereof . 

I  yteld  to  no  man  to  my  totereat  to  protecting  the  migratory 
waterf OWL    I  am  one  of  thoee  iadlvMuals  ifbo  wante  to  aee  the 


mardi  ef  wUdllfe  cmMervatton  oonttoued.  bnt  In  eanylag  II  i 
I  do  not  eubecrlbe  to  a  ^raaalcal  theory  which,  la  the 
ooneervatton  of  watertoert.  penatte  the  eaacutlvs  taraaai 
Government  to  thrive  upon  power  whida  waa  not  Mnbraeei  to  the 
artidee  of  the  treaty.  Neither  am  I  wllUi«  to  aubecrlke  to  a 
doctrine  which  permite  the  Oongrees  ef  the  United  States  to  ea- 
tery the  provleloiM  of  the  treaty  by  the  paamge  of  Isgldaflnn.  and 
neither  am  I  willing  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  en- 
large hU  power  through  regulatlona  whlA  are  tantamount  to  lagla- 
latlon.  If  the  question  le  one  of  aavlag  the  waterfowl  or  eavlag  tha 
independent  righto  granted  to  the  Statee  ef  thla  Union  under  the 
OonatitaUon  of  the  United  Statee.  I  am  oonatraiaed  to  teUow  the 
theory  of  Stata  rlghta  upon  tbia  momentoua  queetlcn.  as  I  am 
uaaware  of  any  State  of  the  Unkm  which  la  not  oompetoat  to  ea- 
foroe  raaeonable  rulee  and  regulatlona  tor  the  protection  of  migra- 
tory torda  aa  they  wing  their  way  from  the  north  aad  south. 

It  Is  Indeed  elgnlflnant  that  from  the  ttoke  we  have  had  a 
game  code  to  Illinois  fish  and  game  have  been  decreed  to  be 
the  property  of  the  State,  but.  alee,  under  theee  draatle  aad 
peaal  ragulattoaa  our  aoveralga  rlghte  are  graduaUy  betog  aa- 
chored  to  Federal  moorlags. 

la  oondunon.  I  ssk  you  aa  atea  totereatad  tafpraearvlng  the 
ladqieadeat  lMrlti«e  of  a  great  State.  ahaU  we  alt  aUeatly  by 
and  permit  this  eacroachment  of  power  to  oonttoue  unabated? 
ShaU  we  permit  Federal  regulatlona  to  overahadow  aad  prao- 
tlcaUy  dasttoy  ths  aarsrj  of  the  great  uuueariattnin  daparteaeat 
of  thla  State  which  haa  been  nurtured  and  guided  under  the 
direction  of  a  Oofurnor  whoee^  totereat  to  proper  aad  adequate 
eonaervatlon  la  unaurpaaeed  by  any  executive  to  America? 

My  trtenda,  tte  hour  haa  airived  whea  the  oontroveesy  must 
be  detsrmlaed.  The  totelUgent.  Induatrloua.  forward-toeklag  oon- 
eiiiialhaiUta  to  Xlllaala  muet  kaow  whether  we 
whether  we  are  mice. 

I  kaow  Bot  what  eovrse  yov  may  choose,  but  for  sm.  X 
ready  to  gird  my  totoa,  pollah  my  armor,  aad  aharpea  my 
sword  with  high  bopee  that  through  the  uaited  action  of 
courageouB,  traditional  and  conatitutlonal  Americans  we  may  ra- 
gato  for  Xlllnola  what  I  honeetly  believe  ehe  "-  '  *"  ^ 
Improper  uaurpattoa  of  Federal  power. 


Who  Pays  the  BOl? 
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iJSCnCLK  BY  MR.  J.  F.  PORTBR.  PRBSIDBfT  CF  TEM   

SB    FARM    BURBAU    FBDCRATKMI.    RROABDDfO    POTURR 
FARM  LRGXSLATIOir 


Mr.  TURNER.  Ifr.  Speaker,  mder  the  leave  to  extend  mj 
lenmrlcB  in  tlie  Raoou  I  tnolnde  tbe  f (rilowtnt  letter  reodved 
by  me  from  lir.  J.  P.  Porter,  president  of  the  Tennenee  Ftom 
Bureau  Pederatlon,  tocether  wtth  the  article  ref  cxred  to 

therein: 

Tiiinassia  FasM  Russau  Fiiaaiiiiw, 

ColKmbis,  ream.,  J%ne  t$,  1937. 
Hon.  djumioa  Auasaa» 

Houae  of  RepressntsffMs,  WaAtngton.  D.  O. 

DsAB  Mb.  Tuawa:  Slnoe  returning  from  Waflhtogton.  aUaost  9 
we^B  ago.  I  have  aonght  to  flad  how  the  tonaara  of  Teaaeeaee 
feel  aboot  ths  poaalba^  ef  there  being  ao  A.  A.  A.  lagMatloa 
this  oeeslon  of  Ofwigraes 

I  find  9  out  of  10  greatly  aurprlaed  that  say  eonsldsratlon  Is 
being  given  poslpowsnieat  of  the  meaMra. 

I  am  endoelng  for  you  a  oc^y  of  an  article  I  have  Juet  written 
for  the  Tenneeeee  Farm  Ruieon  Mews.    X  would  apprseta^ 
reeding  thla.  ae  I  beUsve  It  taBmeU  the  thought  of  tlm 
farmers  of  Vsnaeesee. 

practtoany  all  of  them  waat  tbs  IsgKstlnn     U 
qamttaa  to  your  ailad  as  to  ths  feeitog  of  ths 
stage  aooae  maaa  meetlnga  urglag  action. 

■nianking  yon  for  your  oooridsratlon, 
liavB  your  active  support,  I  aom 
Tours  tmly* 


gat  the  first  beneftt,  then  esmybodf 
If  prloea  go  down,  farm  folia  get 


ttttlckly.  sbsort)  ths 
the  coeet:  tout  tbe  se- 


lf prieae  of  farm 
pay  the  bin. 
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to  It  to  try  to  prerent  low  prleai? 

i  ftt  rtala    nrngriw.  the  a«er«tary  o<  Agrtenlture.  your 

torn,  your  eountiy  awxthant,  or  yoa?    Tlwt  qut*- 

tlen 

WiMft-eaan*.  thai.  dHall  w  who  anjoy  tiM  proqpority  and  pay 
tba  phm  of  ilofiirtaii  take? 

Ttao  cMlMt  coono  lo  to  do  nothing  and  enjoy  the  preaent  aatla- 
faetory  atatw  of  afriealture,  and  not  troubte  about  closing  the 
•table  door  until  the  hcwee  la  gone. 

Through  Toelri  and  montha  of  labor,  organised  agriculture,  led 
by  the  Amerlean  Fkrm  Bureau  VederatUm  and  aarieted  by  the 
Bgtntmrj  of  Agriculture,  has  peepared  a  bill,  the  object  of  which 
la  to  stabfllae  farm  prleea  at  a  tatar  lertf .  U  glvca  the  same  guar- 
antee to  eoDaniners  agalnat  aearetty  and  high  prices  that  it  does 
ptoduoere  agamt  overproduetton  and  low  prtoes;  It  Is  intended 
to  be  a  loog-ttme  pregraa.  and  ita  authors  hope  its  gradual  effect 
through  the  yean  wlU  be  to  lower  the  east  of  administration  to  a 

The  two  prtaetplea.  In  addltlan  to  soQ  conasrratlon.  inTolTed  In 
the  bill  to  make  It  ^TeetlTe  are:  IMioiage  of  needed  xumperlahable 
crops  In  sealed  warehouses  on  the  farm  or  tiseWhere.  through  a 
medium  of  Oovamment  loana.  same  to  be  rrteased  when  prices  go 
up:  the  othsr  prlna^  Is  the  one  with  which  we  are  all  familiar— 
**crop-produetion  adjostmeBt"  to  meet  the  market  needs. 

NM  many  people  who  have  studied  agrleultural  trends  over  a 
long  period  of  years  qneatlon  the  soundnsss  of  the  plan.  It  Is 
not  porfset,  not  easy,  but  ttae  best  thing  In  sight. 

The  real  Isstts  is  the  matter  of  tax  appropriation  and  that  Is  a 
onastlon  worthy  of  due  eensldsratlon. 

A  rather  Interesting  thing  we  find  about  appn^rlatlcms  In 
coohty.  State,  and  NatloB— we  are  usually  against  them  unless 
tfb  '^nnhig  down  our  alley*:  for  that  rssson.  I  am  trying  to  bs 
careful  what  X  say. 

Thla  admlBlstratloa  djssrtes  the  goodwill  of  the  farmers  of 
the  Ifetkm  and  about  everybody  eiss. 

this  administration  came  In.  we  were  In  very  bad  shape, 
wo  are  In  very  good  shape,  and  It  didnt  Just  hi4>pen.    It 
a  lot  of  Govanunntt  moaoy  to  do  ttUs,  far  too  much.  In 
many  Inifsnrae  more  than  was  necsasary.  a  lot  of  It  has  In  a 
wasted,  but  as  much  as  we  should  oppose  waste,  we 
the  waste  has  been  chiefly  on  the  poor,  the  out-cf- 
and  the  trlflli«  folks. 

The  rich,  as  a  rule,  are  nc*  "In  on  the  pie."  The  money  fur- 
nished now.  repreeanted  by  a  huge  debt  against  our  Oovemment. 
really  has  emulated,  brlai^Uag  material  beneflt  to  nearly  all  classes. 

FBtaonalty,  X  bsllsfve  the  eooner  wo  ean  safely  get  away  from 
Oovemment  subsidy  the  better  cC  we  will  be.  and  X  think  that  Is' 
£hs  view  cf  the  faraa  orgaalmiUons. 

The  qusatfoa  Is.  "Bhall  Cnngrfaa  B»ka  the  necessary  i^proprla- 
tlon  to  put  the  Agrleultuml  Adjustment  Act  of  1937  into  effect  for 
ItStt"  or  "Shall  we  watt  and  siM  If  prloss  go  down?" 

The  silb  thiDg  to  do  to  to  pass  this  bin  now  and  not  wait  for 
another  period  of  low  prloea.  wltti  Its  consequent  tragedies. 

The  bUl  Is  so  wrltlsB  that  It  win  work  somewhat  automatically. 

Hm  farmen  would  be  glad  If  the  eipense  of  th^r  program  could 
be  borne  by  the  commodity,  as  In  the  procrsslng  tax.  The  Suprems 
Oaori  mya  "HO"  to  ttls. 

"no  qusstlcM  teselvoi  Itsrtf  to  this.  'tBian  the  Oongteas  appro- 
prlate  sufBclsnt  funds  to  admtnlstar  ths  new  act?"  or  "Shall  the 
ifatSon  take  the  chance  of  another  agricultural  surplus,  with  low 
prtesa,  costing  the  country  many  tlmss  the  amcunt  of  the  appro- 
like to  sse  big  appropnatloni  "cut",  our 
will  do  wisely  to  make  the  appropnatloa. 


Jodpaant  is  that 


Second  St  Louis  Jefferson  Memorial 
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Ur.  Speaker,  last  Thunday  38  dti- 
of  St.  Louis.  owBors  and  tenants  ot  properties  wliich 
tiae  Natfeoal  Paik  Batkot  seeks  to  condemn  as  the  site  for 
the  $30.000j000  seooixl  memortal  to  Ihooias  Jefferson  In 
their  elty.  were  forced  to  go  into  the  United  States  Diatiiot 
court  tat  the  Eastern  District  of  Ifissourl  and  begin  anew 
a  legal  battle  for  the  right  to  earn  a  living  and  carry  on 
their  bosineas  undisUutied  by  the  agencies  of  the  National 
Mik  Servtee.  who^  havliit  entered  hito  the  brotherhood  of 
fraud,  sraft.  and  cuuupUon.  are  proeeedinf  fertrishly  with 
oonrtamnation  antts  so  that  they  mar  let  under  way  with 
a  prefect  wlitefa  thesr  know  Is  UDder  mace  than  a 


WHAT  ASa   TR>   TACTSt 

Ifr.  Speaker,  the  facts  which  have  been  made  available  to 
me  are  also  available  to  other  Members  of  this  Congress  if 
they  want  them.  The  record  of  fraud  and  corruption  is 
complete,  as  is  the  record  of  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  Post  Office  Department,  and  all 
other  governmental  agencies  to  which  c<xnplaints  have  been 
made. 

In  order  that  there  will  be  at  least  a  partial  printed  record 
of  the  crime  which  is  about  to  be  committed  against  the 
taxpayers  and  businessmen  of  St.  Louis,  I  will  briefly  review 
some  of  the  facts  concerning  the  bond-issue  election  in 
St.  Louis  on  September  10.  1935.  This  is  the  election  in 
which  evidence  of  fraud  in  each  of  the  19  wards  of  the  city 
in  which  the  bond  issue  purported  to  have  received  a  lawful 
majority  has  been  published  by  the  St.  Loiiis  newspapers. 
This  fraud  has  never  been  denied. 

ST.    IX>tnS    aCVCNTH    CITT 

St.  Louis  Is  the  seventh  city  in  population  in  the  United 
States.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  more  than  46.000 
fake  names  were  carried  on  the  registration  books  of  the 
city  as  recently  as  last  June,  it  is  of  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  city  and  the  vote  in  that  portion  which  I  now  bring  to 
your  attention. 

St.  Louis  is  divided  into  23  wards  and  the  wards  are 
divided  Into  669  election  precincts.  In  9  of  the  residential 
wards  of  the  city  the  vote  for  the  bond  issue  was:  "Yes", 
33.243:  "no".  31,958.  In  the  other  19  wards  in  which  the 
fraud  has  b^  disclosed  the  vote  was:  "Yes".  89,892:  "no", 
18,616. 

A  weird  result,  to  say  the  least.  But  to  draw  the  picture 
down  to  a  more  graphic  scale.  I  have  made  an  analysis  of 
the  results  which  were  recorded  as  official  in  17  selected  lare- 
cinets  of  9  wards.  These  results  are  shown  graphically  by 
the  Uble. 
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The  returns  from  these  selected  precincts  are  at  the 
unheard  of  ratio  of  47  V'2  to  1. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  people  of  St.  Louis  wanted  this  memo- 
rial that  bad.  they  would  be  up  In  arms  against  anyone  who 
denounced  this  proposition  like  I  have  done  here  in  Congress. 
On  the  other  hajid,  I  have  received  dozens  of  letters  and  tele- 
grams asking  me  to  carry  on  this  fig^t  for  common  honesty 
and  for  the  people  of  St.  Louis.   And  I  intend  to  do  so. 

Which  causes  me  to  take  stock  of  the  situation. 

The  peoi^  of  St.  Louis  who  voted  against  this  memorial 
scheme  no  doubt  are  like  most  of  the  people  elsewhere  in  the 
country,  too  busy  tnring  to  make  ends  meet  to  worry  about 
the  other  fellow.  That  is  what  they  send  men  to  Congress  for. 
But  the  38  businessmen  who  have  been  forced  to  again  seek 
relief  from  the  real-estate  sharks  and  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice iffesent  a  different  picture.  They  were  unable  to  get  a 
hearing  of  this  case  on  its  merits  In  the  courts  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  so  they  now  enter  suit  at  home. 

Nb  member  of  the  Federal  judiciary  living  anywhere  near 
St  Louis  can  be  entirely  unaware  of  the  charges  whidi  have 
been  made  and  the  disclosures  which  have  been  publidied  in 


the  newspapers  of  St.  Louis  and  the  Nation.  Nb  member  of 
the  Judiciary  can.  tn  my  opinion,  refuse  the  citizens  of 
St.  Louis  the  relief  they  now  ask.  namely,  an  injunction  to 
halt  the  National  Park  Service  in  the  condemnation  of  this 
high-priced  land  for  a  memorial  which  fills  no  known  neces- 
sity at  this  time,  but  which  will  disrupt  and  disorganiie  the 
business  of  many  successful  firms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  these 
people  of  St.  Louis  are  entitled  to  a  full  and  complete  hear- 
ing in  the  courts,  they  are  also  entitled  to  an  investigati(m 
by  this  Congress. 

This  memorial  promotion  has  within  itself  not  only  an 
the  elements  of  fraud  but  it  is  as  I  have  heretofore  men- 
tioned, the  most  flagrant  and  brazen  attempt  to  sidetrack 
the  functions  reserved  to  the  Congress  alone. 

Mi.  Speaker,  before  this  memorial-bond-issue  election  in 
St.  Louis  was  even  held,  in  respwise  to  a  telegram  request- 
ing veriflcatimi  of  claims  the  Government  was  going  to 
provide  $22,500,000  for  the  project.  Col.  Horatio  B.  Hackett, 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Public  Works  Administration, 
wired  the  Taxpayers  Defense  Association  September  5,  as 
follows: 

Retel  September  4  docket,  MLoBOorl  1,006,  Jefferson  Bfemorlal 
there  haa  been  no  oficial  noUflcatlon  of  an  allotment  to  this 

{NTOjeCt. 

TUs  is  ample  evidence  to  8upp(«t  the  charges  that  certain 
interests  were  out  to  swindle  and  defraud  both  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  taxpajrers  of  St.  Louis  by  their  false 
represmtations.  NoUiing  has  been  done  about  this  bare- 
faced attraipt  to  Obtain  Federal  money  by  unlawful  methods. 
Shortly  alter  the  election,  Mr.  W.  H.  Oage.  a  businessman 
in  the  river-front  area,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  asking  for  an  investigation  of  the  interests  of 
certain  real-estate  prcnnoters  in  the  memorial.  In  reply  to 
the  letter  Charles  West,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior* 
in  a  letter  dated  October  2.  19S5,  in  part  said: 

The  exact  location  for  tbe  proposed  memorial  cannot  be  deter- 
mined at  this  time. 

This  was  after  the  election  and  before  the  Executive  order 
creating  historic  sites  had  been  made.  How  come  that  if 
this  was  a  Federal  project,  as  represented  by  the  promoters, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
exact  location?  Was  there  a  "nigger  In  the  wood  pile",  or 
were  there  options  yet  to  be  executed  In  St.  Louis? 

Now.  the  Executive  order  for  the  memorial  did  not  come 
through  until  December  21. 1935.  Mayor  Dickmann  brought 
this  order  home  as  a  Christmas  present  for  his  supporters 
after  he  had  come  to  grief  cmi  his  promise  to  have  tbe  dirt 
flying  on  the  river  front  inside  of  10  days  after  the  bond- 
issue  election. 

80  things  dragged  on  until  spring  came  along.  Then  the 
city  tried  to  dispose  of  the  memorial  bonds.  And  they  had 
plenty  of  difficulties,  as  I  will  show  at  some  later  time. 

Meanwhile  the  Citizens'  Nonpartisan  Committee  were  busy 
securing  evidence  of  the  huge  fraud  which  had  been  com- 
mitted, and  on  May  22,  with  plenty  of  evidence  in  their 
possession,  they  again  questioned  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  as  to  the  site  for  the  mcmoriaL  This  questioning, 
I  am  advised,  was  prompted  by  rumors  that  there  had  been 
private  agreements  made  which  were  entirely  out  of  line 
with  the  original  plans  for  the  memorial.  Mr.  Charles  West 
again  answered  tbe  letter.  His  reply  was,  in  part,  as 
follows: 

It  la  not  possible  at  this  early  stage  of  the  activities  of  thl* 
Department  to  define  the  boundaries  of  the  memorial  site.  The 
fixing  of  such  boundaries  will  require  earful  study,  the  results 
of  which  cannot  be  made  public  tmtil  formal  action  haa  been 
taken  and  approval  thereof  obtained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  language  used  by  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  is  in  itself  im  indictment  of  this  great  fraud. 
Tlie  people  of  St.  Louis  wore  presented  a  definite  and  con-* 
Crete  proposal;  there  was  nothing  which  would  require  either 
study  or  secrecy  whatsoever.  The  people's  money  was  about 
to  be  spent,  yet  here  was  an  exhiMtion  of  the-pubUc-be- 
^amnM  attitude  of  the  Interior  Department. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  further  Into  this  JeS^mn  MlBDortal 
promoticm  I  get.  the  more  convinced  I  became  that  jaU  is 
too  good  for  some  of  the  slickers  behind  this  scheme. 

We  are  going  to  be  taken  for  sudcers  if  we  allow  thla 
matter  to  go  unchallenged  much  long«r.  Here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  Congress  to  do  something  constructive  by  stopptatg 
the  waste  and  render  justice  to  the  people  of  St.  Louis  at 
the  same  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  get  an  Investigation  under  way  to 
halt  this  memorial  or  at  some  future  time  the  promoters 
will  be  here  asking  for  more  money,  and  then  we  will  have 
the  unpleasant  duty  of  i»x)viding  funds  to  complete  a  mon- 
strosity we  did  not  have  either^  tbe  courage  or  common 
sense  to  stop. 

In  conclusion,  I  submit  the  fact  that  anyone  in  the  Nation 
who  should  want  to  spend  $30,000,000.  or  any  part  of  it, 
fcr  a  second  memorial  to  Jefferson  or  anyone  elae  in  8t. 
Louis  should  be  looked  on  with  suspicion. 

The  fact  that  a  huge  slush  fund,  said  to  be  in  excess  of 
$100,000.  was  collected  and  distributed  to  influence  the  voters 
at  the  bond-issue  election  of  September  10, 1935,  in  St.  Lmiis 
should  be  investigated. 

Tlie  fact  that  not  one  single  person  has  been  brought  to 
the  bar  of  justice  for  the  crimes  which  have  been  committed, 
although  several  have  confessed  their  parts,  should  be  in- 
vestigated. The  willingness  of  the  National  Park  Service  to 
proceed  with  tiie  spending  of  other  people's  money,  knowing 
that  it  Is  tainted  with  fraud,  should  be  investigated. 

Qentlemen  of  the  Congress,  when  will  we  start? 


The  Problem  of  Poverty  and  Greed— H.  R.  7005 
Would  Help  the  Forgotten  Man 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  GOLDEN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  1,  19S7 

Bflr.  COLDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  adminiatratiOB 
of  President  Roosevelt.  Congress  has  appropriated  bilUoos 
of  dollars  for  relief  and  recovery.  The  Seventy-third  Con- 
gress appropriated  $6,674,57S.000;  the  Seventy-fourth.  $5.- 
925.000,000;  the  Seventy-fifth.  $789,000,000.  a  total  of  $13.- 
388.575,000  for  relief  and  recovery.  Jobless  have  been  em- 
ployed. miiMnma  have  been  fed  and  clothed  and  their  hard- 
ships softened  and  their  sufferings  alleviated  by  the  hu- 
manitarian pedicles  of  the  New  DeaL  Althou^  the  Oov- 
emment has  been  prodigal  with  first  aid  and  palliatives  it 
has  not  found  a  cuit  for  unemployment  and  poverty.  Mil- 
lions of  our  population  have  not  yet  found  economic  secur- 
ity.   Millions  are  still  searching  for  emi^yment. 

The  tti'M'hitM*  age  donanda  the  speed  and  alertoeat  of 
youth  and  those  in  middle  life  and  our  aged  find  the  doors 
of  employment  closed  to  them.  The  President  haa  stated 
that  one-third  ot  our  population  is  ill-fed.  ill-dothed.  and 
ill-housed.  This  rich  and  prosperous  Nation  with  its  fertile 
fields,  its  abundant  forests  and  minerals  Is  alBicted  with  tha 
curse  of  poverty,  the  scourge  of  all  nati(ms  and  all 
At  the  same  time  that  the  poor  are  pleading  for  the 
ties  of  life,  greed  has  grasped  billions  of  profit  and  waUows 
In  predatory  wealth.  The  major  economic  problem  of  this 
country  and  of  the  world  is  to  curb  the  concentration  of 
wealth  and  to  provide  for  a  wider  and  more  equitable  dtvisioa 
of  the  products  of  labor  and  of  natural  resouroia.  and 
thereby  reduce  botlAreed  and  poverty  to  a  minimimi  Is 
it  not  prtqper  to  pause  and  ponder  over  this  mtnarlng  prob- 
lem and  seek  a  solution?  Let  us  review  a  few  «C  tha 
agencies  that  contribute  to  poverty  and  greed. 

Tlie  poor  fight  the  battles  of  war,  die  for  their  country  tf 
need  be,  suffer  injury  and  sickness,  loss  of  limb  and  haOtl^ 
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•ad  then  retnni  heme  to  f Me  the  hetcwj  tarden  of  texatton. 
War  la  not  on^  deetniettve  of  the  wfUh  of  a  ooimtiy  tmt 
profiteers  and  racketeers  sivann  like  Tuttures  oirer  the 
fltrletai  kaid  and  feast  on  the  needs  and  soppUes  of  the 
patriots  In  the  eamps»  trenches,  hattlrflfkis,  and  fatten  on 
tlw  mosittkis  of  the  poor  and  the  stricken  and  the  grlef- 
ladon  at  home.  War  Is  a  primary  teetor  in  the  pnmotkm  <tf 
both  greed  and  po^vertar.    Purthermore,  poverty  promotes 


the 
Mtf 

of 


Ihfriioidinc  mmpany  Is  a  sinister  eorpofatkm  derloe  that 
eontrols  far-Hang  caitfenirlaes.  It  mahVis  a  few  self -chosen. 
ueedi  dietatoni  to  exploit  thousands,  jea.  himdreds  of 
thwwanrts.  of  small  investors  and  consumers.  80  powerful 
of  ttMse  holding  cnmpanka  grown  that  they  defy 
drmands  of  the  workers.  Ignore  the  rights  of  the  small 
extort  exosMtant  profits  from  the  consumers,  and 
the  ordhMnesB  of  nrnntelpalMf  and  the  laws  of  the 
The  Bdl  Tdephone  Oo.  boasts  of  a  capitaltraition 
"— -""""^g  the  asiUBBd  valoe  of  21  States. 
is  an  llhNtratioci  of  how  hokling  wnpanifw  work: 
A.  Ban  made  a  fortune  in  the  manufacture  cf  glass 
Kmtiy  housewife  who  cans  tomatoes  and  peaches 
with  this  glass  product.  Her  f  ragaltty  helped 
kolld  his  fertmae.  Ban  recently  purduund  the  stock  of 
s  holding  eoiporatkm  for  about  $266,000  and  therelv  gained 
•SBtm  of  the  Bock  Island  Railway.  Be  sold  the  hobhng 
wnpany  for  $6,976,000.  making  millions  m  profit  This 
holding  company  controls  2S.000  mlks  of  railroad,  capital- 
at  $3,000,000,000.  These  greedy  plutocrats  do  not  pos- 
■s  propoty  by  the  cnide  sit-down  strike  method,  but  use 
subtle  legallstte  sdieme  far  more  efleeUve  and  disaslrous. 
result  Is  pluteeracy  on  one  hand,  povoty  on  the  other. 


A  FAIXJCT 

Oreat  mooDpolies  eontrol  prices  m  order  to  exact  greater 
profits.  The  anall  merchant,  the  anall  factory  are  drtvoi 
out  of  tsMlnim  by  ruthlssB  and  cutthroat  competition.  One 
of  our  national  faDades  is  our  obeisanoe  to  Ugness,  yet  it 
can  be  shown  to  many  Instaneas  ttuU  big  business  is  in- 
ellkrient.  The  Barvester  Ttust  Is  an  example.  Binders  and 
mowing  machines  ars  much  higher  today  than  when  com- 
petition  existed.  Plants  were  purchased  and  dosed,  throw- 
lag  fhnotands  out  of  empkqrmenl.  and  the  rights  of  the 
wwtars  disregardsd.  Louis  D.  Brandeis.  Associate  Justice 
«f  the  Supreme  Court,  vhrldly  mposuu  the  fisllacy  of  big 
iastaMsi  In  "OQm  Feopie'k  Ifooey." 

Chptalns  of  the  steel  Industry,  operators  of  mines,  the 
iiisal  |ia<>lng  houses,  and  others  In  the  years  of  the  past 
have  searched  the  labor  sMricets  of  Burope  for  ttie  cheapest 
and  Inmrnled  aUena  to  dtaplaoe  the  Amsrioan  worker, 
poaseassd  the  mtdhgenoe  and  the  eourage  to  ask  for 
ftiir  wages  and  deoent  hvtng.  Today  we  witness  ttie  un- 
nwetarte  of  many  Industries  ssridng  new  localities 
labor  is  cheaper  and  where  It  Is  possible  to  sweat 
the  men.  the  women,  and  the  ohUdren  for  more  dimes  and 
dollars  of  prottt  Rugged  mdhridnaUsm.  aggrandised 
lowipoly  of  industry  and  trade  prem  down  upon 
of  labor  the  crown  of  thorns  and  cmetf^r  their 
a  crom  of  grsed  and  ftid. 


Harlan  OaoDty.  Ky^  Is  a  eoal  region  ruled  by  the  Iron 
ha&d  of  might  Hiere  "^6*il  Indlvldwalism  reigns  supreme. 
Uhreatralned  giaed  grinds  men  Into  dost  and  the  tears  of 
bwOmts  and  the  cries  of  diOdren  ar«  unnoticed  and  un- 
heard. Ih  these  Kientucky  hnis  Uie  great  Steel  Ttust  owns 
ooal  mhies  along  with oQker  feudal  Induslrlallords  irtw bend 
the  lawumd  the  rights  of  men  to  Oaeir  own  whlmsieal  and 
tyrannical  wlshss.  The  miners  are  frequently  paid  with 
tokens  rsdseniabhi  at  wimpany  stores' at  exorbitant  prtoes. 
The  adner  and  his  family  Mva  In  a  fwpany  house  and 
lenaaey  Is  setered  at  the  wlB  of  the  emplover.  Kven  streets 
are  claimed  as  private  pKperty  by  these  greedy  oorporatkms, 
and  the  inhaWtante  may  be  antested  for  trespassing.    This 

of 


The  dMTiff  of  Harlan  Coun^  is  the  leader  of  this  kingdom 
of  tyranny.  In  3  years  he  has  amassed  a  fortune  as  a 
puppet  of  ooal  barons  and  a  prostitute  of  public  honor.  He 
appoints  brutal  thugs  as  deputies,  paid  by  the  overlords  of 
the  ooal  industry.  To  join  a  union  to  organise  for  protec- 
tion means  an  immediate  loss  of  a  Job  by  the  worker,  and 
his  family  turned  out  into  the  street  Frequently  the  pro- 
testing miner  is  beaten  by  deputy  sherilT  thiags.  Labor 
organisers  are  shot  down  in  their  homes  and  on  the  street 
These  vicious  thugs  killed  the  father  of  10  children  and  left 
a  widow  with  this  large  family  without  income  or  means  of 
support  These  same  cowardly  and  inhiunan  criminals 
threatened  the  life  of  a  Baptist  minister,  and  loosed  a  volley 
in  his  bome,  killing  a  19-year-old  son.  These  outrages  have 
been  numerous,  the  law  of  the  State  has  been  defied,  the 
security  of  the  home  violated.  The  victims  are  so  he^;»less 
that  they  fear  to  file  ctmiplaints.  The  uzu-estrained  powo- 
ot  plutocracy  aiui  greed  rules  with  contempt  and  defies  law. 
order,  and  the  rights  of  man. 

FUBLBO   ROOD   OF 


The  Sit-down  strikes,  which  are  something  new  In  cur 
industrial  life,  cause  us  to  pause  and  reflect  Just  what  are 
the  rights  of  labor  to  these  great  enteritises  and  this  out- 
put and  this  profit  of  the  capitalists  and  the  overlords. 
Why  should  a  few  men  manipulate  an  enterprise,  or  an 
industry,  and  use  a  min<»lty  of  the  stock,  and  the  invest- 
ment of  the  people  scattered  throughout  the  land,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  enable  a  few  individuals  at  the  top  to  enrldi 
themsdves  by  huge  salaries  and  to  divert  the  earnings  and 
the  resources  into  their  own  pockets,  instead  of  to  all  those 
Investors  and  workers  who  contribute  to  the  ivoqierity, 
the  profits,  and  the  acCTunulated  wealth  of  the  mterpriseT 

Only  recently  the  Security  Exchange  Cconmission  un- 
earthed the  fremded  flnancJal  career  of  Harrison  Williams, 
an  emperor  of  utility  stocks.  Investing  a  little  more  than 
$2,000,000  be  swindled,  wrecked,  and  hurricaned  his  way 
to  the  dizzy  financial  heights  of  a  fortune  of  $612,000,000. 
Out  of  the  savings  of  innocent  investors,  the  wages  of  the 
workers,  the.  needs  of  the  consumer,  yea,  even  the  legacies 
of  widows  and  orphans,  he  buOt  this  empire  of  a  plutocrat 
and  left  his  pathway  strewn  with  the  poverty,  the  ruin, 
the  tears,  the  heartaches  of  his  fellows.  Then  his  fortune 
fell  to  a  paltry  $5,000,000.  Again  he  has  built  his  fortime 
to  $15,000,000  and  controls  utfllUes  valued  at  $2,500,000,000. 
And  we  permit  such  financial  brigandage  in  a  nation  that 
professes  to  be  Christian,  civilized,  and  democratic. 


Why  diould  the  worker,  who  is  Just  as  necessary  to  any 
industry  as  Is  capital,  acc^  merely  the  meager  wage  which 
the  managers  and  owners  see  fit  to  dole  out  to  him?  Why 
should  the  overlords  of  these  enterprises  covet  and  capture 
all  the  profit?  Strnte  are  so  lx>ld  as  to  believe  that  all  cor- 
porations should  be  profit-shuring,  in  which  the  investor 
and  the  worker  should  receive  a  fair  proportion.  One  of 
the  greatest  abuses  of  corporate  organization  in  these  days 
is  the  diverting  of  earnings  and  profits  from  the  pockete  of 
tliosa  to  whom  they  really  belong  to  huge  salaries  and 
special  dividends  that  benefit  but  a  few  at  the  expense  of 
the  many.  The  history  of  many  corporations  is  a  cold  and 
brutal  recital  of  promotions,  commissions,  dividends, 
watered  stocks,  and  profits,  all  sapped  from  the  earnings 
and  savings  of  the  masses.  Railroads,  banks,  power  com- 
panies, mtoes,  industries  fall  as  prey  to  financial  p^r^t^^ 
that  fatten  on  ill-gotten  gains  that  are  wrung  from  the 
WQi±er  and  the  consumer.  Nor  are  the  savings  and  l^acies 
of  widows  and  orxihans  spared.  Nothing,  nobody  is  re- 
jected by  the  maw  and  appetite  of  greed. 

KONKT,  BAinCS,   AMD   C'CCUIT 

Why  diould  banks  and  bank  credit  be  used  exclusively  for 
the  profit  of  a  few?  It  is  the  privilege  of  Congress  to  coin 
and  control  the  money  of  the  country.  Inderal  Reserve 
banks,  by  the  contrtd  of  the  currency  of  the  country,  are 
exercising  a  qiecial  privilege  based  upon  the  credit  of  the 
Oovmnment  Itsdf .  The  credit  of  ttie  Qovenunent  is  merdy 
the  credit  of  the  people.    The  eunency  of  this  ooimtry 
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should  be  issued  by  the  Oofvemment  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  people  and  not  for  thr  few  bankers.  This  system  has 
oontrilmted  to  the  enrichment  of  the  greedy  and  to  the 
poverty  of  the  masses,  who  have  no  part  to  tts  benefits  and 
must  pay  the  toll  for  those  at  the  top. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  privileges  exerdsed  fay  finan- 
ciers  and  bankers  has  been  the  control  of  bank  credit. 
Through  bank  credit  infiation  and  deflation  are  brought 
about.  Inflation  enriches  one  group  at  the  expoise  of 
another.  Deflation  does  the  same.  The  poor  and  hdpless 
are  caught  coming  and  going.  The  curse  of  poverty  and 
unemployment  can  be  arrcisted  to  a  considerable  degree  by 
an  h(mest  dollar  of  uniform  purchasing  power  issued  by  the 
Government,  akmg  with  the  ownership  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  and  the  control  of  bank  credit  in  behalf  of 
all  the  people.  Three  steps  should  be  made  in  financial  re- 
form: (1)  Qovemment  ownership  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System:  (2)  Government  control  of  bank  crcklit;  (3)  Gov- 
ernment regulation  of  the  dollar  so  as  to  preserve  a  uniform 
value,  fair  to  borrower  and  lender  and  Just  to  the  worker, 
the  produco:,  and  the  consumer. 

DBCBrntAUZC  rOPULATBON  AMD  WXALTR 

Railway  discriminations  in  frdght  rates  have  done  much 
to  disturb  and  disrupt  economic  equality  and  our  social 
progress.  Competitive  points  enjoy  favored  rates  that  build 
some  dties  and  destroy  their  competitors.  The  industry 
that  recdves  freight-rate  favors  destroys  the  rival  that  is 
denied  them.  The  factory  in  the  country  town  is  driven  to 
the  cOTapetitivc  point  to  secure  the  favored  rates.  The 
worker  leaves  the  country  town  where  land,  hxxnes,  and 
living  are  cheaper  and  follows  the  factory  to  the  congested 
dty,  where  rent  and  foods  are  higher.  The  worker  is  de- 
prived of  fresh  air  and  rural  contacts,  and  is  fwced  to  live 
in  an  atmosphere  of  noise,  dust,  and  unwholesome  surround- 
ings. One  of  the  urgent  needs  of  our  Nation  is  a  sdentiflc 
and  fair  freight-rate  structure  that  wiU  place  the  country 
town  and  the  intermediate  railway  point  on  a  par  with  the 
large  dties  and  eventually  decentralise  the  populaticm  and 
wealth.  Such  a  plan  will  spread  beneflte  and  prosperity 
and  promote  health  and  welfare. 

xjaAT.nacD  Loomro 

Stock  exchanges  and  boards  of  trade  are  traps  f  ot  the  en- 
richment of  speculators  and  the  shearing  of  the  lambs.  It  is 
a  game  like  the  •'spider  and  the  fly."  Stock  exchanges  are 
feasts  for  the  spiders,  but  economic  death  to  the  victims. 
There  is  another  legaUzed  form  of  gambling  for  the  taking 
away  from  those  who  have  little  and  adding  to  those  who 
have  too  much.  Why  should  not  the  brdcer  and  the  stock 
exchange  furnish  the  same  guarantee  of  good  faith  and 
fair  dealing  as  the  grocer,  the  butcher  and  the  shoe  man? 
How  long  would  your  local  merchant  ranain  in  business  if 
the  buyer  found  his  sugar  sack  full  at  sawdust,  his  package 
of  ham  fuH  of  sand  and  shavings,  and  his  shoe  box  loaded 
with  a  brick?  This  country  has  been  flooded  with  watered 
and  worthless  stocks  and  bonds  that  have  been  peddled  by 
thieving  firms  and  stealing  agente  who  have  robbed  the 
worker,  swindled  the  widow,  and  left  hungry  and  naked  the 
innocent  orphan.  The  pirates  and  brigands  of  history  were 
gentlemen  ccMnpared  with  the  smooth,  suave,  ballyhooing. 
strong-arm  artiste  who  take  your  hard-earned  money  for 
gilt-edged  promises  not  worth  the  price  of  printing.  Our 
most  noted  flnanders  have  been  guilty  of  this  ndarious 
practice.  The  Rooeevdt  administration  has  dmie  much  to 
cmb  this  toexcusable  abuse. 


THX  IKACHXm  AMD   SBUailS  DATS 

The  machtoe  has  become  a  great  factor  to  the  economie 
life  of  the  Nation.  It  has  been  ezpk>ited  for  selfish  pur- 
poses. Ihe  machine  in  many  cases  has'become  an  Instru- 
ment of  monopoly  and  greed.  Instead  of  ^reading  the 
benefite  of  Industry  to  all  groups.  It  has  curtailed  Ite  own 
market  by  depriving  millions  of  ^nployment  and  buying 
power.  It  is  h'^^'^F^^^Tg  more  and  more  recognized  that  the 
idle  man  is  a  Uahility  to  society,  while  the  wortdng  man  is 
an  asset  to  every  branch  of  economic  life.  Some  method 
must  be  found  by  which  the  product  of  the  machine  wlU 
spread  ite  benefite  to  alL    To  secure  this  goal  the  hours  of 


labor  should  be  reduced  and  wages  jncreaiid.  ao  at  to 
afford  employment  for  all  and  Uiereby  increaae  the  buyinc 
power  of  all. 

The  6-hour  day  and  the  SO-hour  week  arc  neoemary  sfecpa. 
Shorter  hours  wiU  give  emiilosrment  to  a  greater  number. 
The  hours  of  work  should  be  regulated  so  that  every  worker 
may  have  an  opportumty  for  economic  freedom  and  life, 
liboty.  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness^  The  metropoUtan 
newspapers  which  profit  by  child  labor  are  to  a  conslderabla 
degree  responsible  for  this  crime  against  childhood.  The  em- 
ployment of  children  displaces  parmtsi  Children  are  em- 
ployed because  they  work  for  less  pay,  thus  lowering  the 
wage  scale  and  the  standard  of  living.  A  chUd-labor 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  has  been  imder  considara- 
tion  for  13  years,  but  the  opposition  of  greedy  emplcyert 
has  prevented  ite  adopti<m.  The  plea  of  President  Rooae- 
vdt  to  tlie  Stetes  as  yet  has  not  resulted  in  ite  ratification 
The  Supreme  Court  denies  the  Congress  the  right  to  regu- 
late child  labor. 

Too  often  public  opinion  worshiin  at  the  knees  of  fortune 
and  greed  and  asks  no  questions  as  to  the  manner  by  whidi 
wealth  is  acquired.  Too  often  poverty  is 
denied  oonsideratian,  while  special  privilege  Is 
and  exalted  by  poUte  and  prosperous  society.  Too  often 
the  community  bestows  undue  obeisance  to  the  banker  and 
the  rich  and  fails  to  take  a  true  measure  of  humaa  valiiea. 
Too  often  the  unlvenlty  and  the  college  professora  dis- 
cuss social  Justice  with  one  hand  on  the  subject  and  the 
other  held  out  for  educational  alms  and  tahited  endow- 
ments. Ttw  often  the  clergy,  with  high  regard  for  generous 
contributors,  ignores  the  real  causes  of  poverty  for  fear  of 
the  depressing  effect  on  the  church  collections.  The  metro- 
politan press  and  even  local  publications.  subskUaed  by 
profitable  advertising,  bombard,  blast,  and  blow  up  the  xw- 
f  ormer  who  has  the  courage  and  humamty  to  battle  for 
the  destitute  and  forgotten.  Every  day  they  empkqr  the 
keenest  columnlste  whose  purpoee  is  to  ridicule  and  to  de- 
stroy every  argument  for  a  fair  distribution  of  wealth  and 
tear  down  the  proponente  by  plastering  them  with  false  ac- 
cusations as  reds.  Communists,  dlctotan.  rubbor  stamps,  and 
kindred  wisecrack  sophistry.  Dally  these  crafty  and  clever 
columnlste  shoot  shafte  of  poison  and  virulence  at  the  lead- 
ers for  the  common  good. 

SDPBsaai  coosr  kas  kevuuu  rbblt 

Too  often  the  Supreme  Court  and  other  courts  have  been 
dtadels  of  reaction  and  predatory  wealth.  Giant  corpora- 
tions trample  the  righte  of  the  poor,  defy  the  ordtnannas 
of  dties  and  the  laws  and  regulations  of  Stetes.  and  then 
flee  to  the  refuge  of  the  courts.  For  weary  fears  the  ai- 
preme  Court  to  numerous  decisions  denied  rdlef  for  the 
w<»ker  and  the  farmer.  Dedsians  refused  ooDeettve  bar- 
gaimng,  maximum  horns,  wi««**«wwi  wages,  and  the  eWmlna- 
tion  of  child  labor.  In  the  face  of  public  tnrtlgnatVm,  the 
courto  have  reversed  some  of  their  most  flagrant  decisions. 
But  the  puMlc  is  yet  too  tolerant  of  the  andent  and  arohaie 
notion  of  the  dlvtee  right  of  kings  which  tiie  Smmme  Court 
appears  to  have  inherited.  Today  the  Supreme  Jodgee  and 
other  Federal  Judges  are  only  answerable  to  hi^  heaven, 
and  some  of  them  are  reported  as  going  to  deep  to  dmreh 
as  wdl  as  on  the  bendL  Presidoit  Roosevdt'ft  plan  for 
Judicial  refonn  strikes  at  the  very  rooto  of  the  discrimina- 
tions to  favor  of  the  rich  and  powerful  as  against  the  poor 
and  hdplesB.  The  expendve  procedure,  the  requii'smsnt  of 
high-prioed  attorneys  bars  the  poor  man  from  the  protorttoa 
ofthecourts. 

Interest  and  usury  are  factors  that  eontrttnite  to  poverty. 
The  great  corporatkms,  the  man  of  wealth,  borrow  money 
at  a  very  low  rate.  The  Impoverished  pay  a  very  high  ate. 
Great  corporattons  borrow  money  at  1  ^.  a.  S.  4.  and  5  peieent 
The  poor  man.  paying  for  his  home,  pays  6.  T,  I,  end  It 
pefoenL  Many  pay  even  a  higher  rate  of  interest  on  instaa- 
ment  purdtaaes  of  automobiles,  radiOK.  and  appliaaeea  neo- 
iwsij  In  thr  hnmffi  If  overtaken  by  slcknsis  ef  htomrif  er 
his  family  the  poor  man  is  compelled  to  borrow  money  on 


im; 
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lito  ftuuiUim  SBd  hfti  hopwbold  nauniUes,  and  freqoeptly 
pufB  S  p«ecnt  or  mot*  par  mantti.  mtolmble  c»iorUop» 
take  from  tkkOM  wbo  bave  Uttle.  tbe  mite  that  they  b«re. 
FWtanl  cndtt  antana,  that  enaUe  groiipa  to  artvOm  and 
loan  tlwn— Ifia  moMy  at  1  pereeot  per  month.  Is  not  a 
cure  for  ttiis  1**^^^^  but  hdpfnL  This  law  is  an  eflort  ot 
th»  Nev  Dial  to  help  thooe  who  hate  been  unable  to  help 
themiehrei.  Loan  ahaits  have  repeatedly  defeatari  State 
propoaala  to  onrtall  their  greed  but  now  a  Federal  plan  St 
avallaUe.  Tht  credit  wataa  la  a  cooperattre  lendlnc  Insttta- 
tion  and  la  growtni  xapUQjr. 

■nie  Qoeetlon  of  taana  enten  Into  the  economy  of  ef«ry 
indlTldaal  and  every  home.  OnUnarfly.  the  great  eorpora- 
tiene  and  the  rldi  pay  far  leai  tax  In  proportion  to  their 
wealth  than  ttw  poor.  Their  treaaoneble  eehemes  to  dodge 
tanea  ai«  a  paMle  fp«'*4ft'  Itony  people  of  wealth  evade 
tnnt  by  inieetlng  tn  tac-«iempt  eeennties.  Idle  lands  pay 
much  leas  tax  in  proportion  to  those  that  are  improved  and 
have  an  hwome.  Onr  method  of  taxation  encourages  idle 
tawd  and  Idle  wealth.  A  graduated  tax  on  the  plan  of  a 
Mtend  Ineama  tax  applied  by  the  local  aoandes.  the  dttas. 
tka  UmoM»  the  counttaa.  the  States,  the  school  dUrtrtet. 
wanM  have  a  tendency  to  plaee  the  burden  of  taxation  on 
thOBs  best  able  to  pay  it  The  worker,  who  is  stniggltaig  to 
pay  tor  a  hnmbie  home,  should  be  nrnmMl,  if  possible; 
and  thooe  who  have  iBxuxtoai  homes  and  iMger  inoomes  can 
flsr  better  alliatd  to  carry  the  load.  If  a  graduated  tax  sys- 
tHn  were  appUed  to  farm  lands,  it  would  cncoursge  the 
■nan  farmer  and  diseonrags  the  holding  of  lands  in  the 
oomtry  and  lots  in  the  etty  for  gwoiiatlon  and  arrest  one 
of  the  factosa  that  brings  riches  to  a  few  and  poverty  to 


of  land  has  bred  poverty  and  bram^ 
to  powerful  peoples.  An  Indspendent  f  arm  popn- 
lillaB  Is  tha  backbone  of  an  eountrlcs.  Land  determines  ttie 
dasttny  of  i>f^»«p«"  Land  should  be  njsiiiiwt  for  thoee  who 
unit.  Tlie  dlsappeasanee  of  the  amaU  f arm  and  the  tauikl- 
Ing  of  great  astatss  la  a  sure  sign  of  national  decay.  It  ti 
the  daty  of  eiery  mtton  to  guard  and  proieet  tbe  tlUers  of 
i^  sou  aa  a  mother  wainlMis  of«r  her  aew-bem  babe  to  tt» 
digp  of  Its  iBteney  and  ohUdhood.   Owueishlp  cf  land  and 

Is  a  pOar  of  patrtotlm  and  the  foundation  of  the 

the  State,  the  school,  and  the  ebucch. 


tax  fkOi  heavily  on  the  poor.  It  is  a  eoovenlent 
method  of  raising  burge  sums  of  moMy.  It  vtolatas  the 
fundammtal  mle  that  tanas  ritaold  be  paid  aeoocdtaag  to  the 
abiltty  to  pay.  This  rale  was  advocated  by  Adam  Smith, 
lof  thegrsalaBtBitflilkeooBamiBts,  and  It  has  ban&  gen- 
m  a  sound  ayalem  te  Amertoa.  It  is  some- 
itoaattieAnMrioanajstom.  Hie  sales  tax  vio- 
of  ttie  InooBW  tax  iMttt  ocnf arms  to  a 
of  tavatlsn    Tha  poor  man  rsQUbras  more  food 


I  fairly  may  require  tvriee 
L  than  a  rteh  family 
lavegasfor 
be  must  bava  dotbea,  and  be  pays  a 
to  bis  needs  and  tbe  tax  eoDeetor  knows 
as  to  bki  ability  to  pay.   Mo  tax 
that  is  so  unfair  to  tbe  poor  as  the  sake 
aontalns  tbe  same  diaeriminatlon 
and  la  but  a  muMpilad  Mka  lax  laOtoc  proporUoMlly  heavy 


inveigh  against  tbe  Ineome  and  baberttanee  taxaa  and  dlqplsar 
militant  enthusiasm  lor  tba  aalas  lax.  fiBoome  and  Inherit- 
aralakand  JttsL 


thooe  who  enjoy  a 
andoflM^  BoMdnglaonaof tba 

Deal  fti  sttorltng  tUs 


of  Ibis 


and  oountks  and  States  could  greatly  alleviate  this  eondition- 
if  t**'*^  laws  permitted  wholesale  housing.  Standardised 
housing  wouki  materially  reduce  the  cost.  A  political 
organfaatlon,  such  as  a  city  or  a  county,  can  borrow  money 
at  a  k>wer  rate  of  interest  and  by  bulkUng  bouses  by  the 
idiolesale  can  afford  to  sell  them  and  rent  them  with  a 
lower  rate  of  Interest  than  can  the  individual 

San  Francisco  is  one  of  the  proud,  rich,  and  prosperous 
cities  of  the  world.  A  recent  survey  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Health  made  the  shocking  disclosure  that  40  percait 
of  the  houses  of  San  Francisco  are  unfit  for  residences. 
Bkmdreita  of  families  were  found  living  in  single  rooms  and 
numbers  denied  fresh  air.  proper  light,  and  modem  sanita- 
tion. In  these  houses  the  health  of  the  occupants  was  Im- 
paired or  Imperiled  and  the  infant  mortality  was  alarmingly 
high.  Yet  few  cities  of  the  world  compare  with  San  Fnn- 
cdaco  in  wealth  and  comfort.  Scarcely  a  municipality  in 
America  but  has  a  cancerous  section  of  undertunxsed  people 
whose  in  health  and  disease-breeding  conditions  threaten 
the  entire  population.  Municipal  housing  can  find  an  in- 
viting field  In  every  metropolis  of  America. 

Poor  housing  not  only  affilcts  the  poor  of  the  cities  but 
reaches  out  on  the  farms.  Rural  housing  Is  an  American 
dlacrace.  BfillloDS  live  in  farm  dwellings  unfit  for  a  bam. 
Hen  is  a  field  for  county.  State,  and  Fedval  housiog.  One 
of  the  fundamental  needs  of  this  Nation  Is  small  farms  with 
modem  homes  available  to  farm  tenants  and  city  unem- 
ployed for  sale  on  a  long  term  of  years  at  low  Interest  rates 
or  on  a  low-rental  basis.  States  like  California,  where 
transient  labor  is  necessary,  should  provide  suitable  com- 
fortable homes  for  a  migratory  population  that  is  kicked 
and  cuffed  from  place  to  place  as  soon  as  their  labcMT  no 
longer  furnishes  a  profit  to  the  enu^oyer. 
vooa  MCAir's  douas  sots  lsbb 

A  poor  man's  dollar  buys  less  than  the  rich  man's  doUar. 
The  poor  man  is  compelled  to  buy  in  small  lots  his  gro- 
ceries, his  fuel,  his  ctothlng.  and  other  goods.  If  he  buys  a 
-wnsbiBg  nuidblne.  a  vacuum  cleaner,  frigidalre.  automobile, 
on  the  InstaDment  plan,  as  he  sometimes  buys  clothing,  he 
must  pay  a  margin  above  that  of  the  cash  customer.  One 
d  the  factors  of  relief  that  enhances  the  value  of  the  poor 
man's  dollar  is  the  cooperatiye,  that  is  having  such  great 
success  in  many  nations  of  the  world. 

The  cooperative  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments 
of  democracy.  It  has  proved  its  efficiency  In  many  of  the 
natkMB  of  the  world.  Cooperation  is  part  of  the  religian 
of  the  good  Christian  of  Japan,  Kagawa.  Cooperatives  have 
tremendously  aided  the  farmer  in  marketing  the  ivoducts 
of  his  farm.  Consumers'  cooperatives  have  greatly  en- 
hanced the  value  of  the  dollar  to  the  members  in  both  dty 
and  country.  Scandinavians  and  other  Bur(H>eans  have 
made  a  marked  success  in  the  cooperative  movement. 
Many  similar  organisations  in  the  United  SUtes  have  failed 
because  of  the  avarice  of  promoters  and  the  hasty  enthu- 
siasm of  the  memhem 


The  cooperative  movement  in  the  umted  States  has 
oeived  a  marked  impetus  from  the  depression.  Ithasaheady 
flmly  rooted  in  scattered  localities.  The  dairy  industry  in 
Wlseonstai  has  made  noiaMe  progress.  Cooperative  service 
stations  f OT  the  sale  of  gas  and  ofl  have  had  a  rapid  growth 
In  Mlunesota  and  tbt  Northwest. 

Cooperatives  in  California  have  been  of  considerable  value 
to  the  unemployed.  Necessity  has  banded  men  and  women 
in  a  number  of  erterprlses.  Not  only  do  these  cooperatives 
grow  yegflsMio  but  frequently  they  sidvage  wmwiTketaNe 
vegBtabiee  and  frutto  from  nearby  farms  and  orchards  that 
are  utUlaed  while  freoh  and  aaxpiaa  products  are  canned 
for  future  use.  Clathiog  and  shoes  are  xmaired  and  made, 
laundries  and  bakeries  are  operated,  and  furniture  mannf ac- 
tnrod.  These  eooperative  projects  have  received  limited  aid 
from  governmental  sources  and  have  lightmed  the  load  of 
vtikf  from  the  badcs  of  the  taxpayer.  Some  ot  the  units 
have  not  been  a  soocess.  but  others  have  been  a  blcastaag  to 
the  unoBplayed.  thoee  vdM  areinflzmand  aged  and  unable 


to  compete  with  the  younger.  Ih  these  cooperatives  the 
employed  may  adjust  their  hours  to  their  endurance  and 
to  their  necessities. 

There  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  cooperatives  Injure  Imsl- 
ness.  The  reverse  is  true.  By  increasing  his  purchasing 
power,  the  member  buys  more,  creating  increased  manufac- 
turing, longer  pay  rolls,  and  a  demand  for  more  raw  mate- 
rials.   More  employment  means  more  business  for  all. 

psoDUcnoN  ros  vsm 

Public  ownership  Is  merely  another  method  of  coopera- 
tion. It  enables  a  city  or  other  political  agency  to  use  the 
collective  credit  of  the  community  in  the  purchase  of  water, 
power,  light,  transportation,  fuel,  and  other  conveniences. 
The  objective  of  public  ownership  is  the  best  service  at  the 
lowest  cost,  while  private  ownership  has  but  one  motive, 
profit — ^the  least  service  for  the  greatest  possible  dividends. 
Public  ownership  is  a  boon  to  the  poor,  eliminates  graft  in 
public  places  and  4'avoritlsm  to  private  corporatior:t  pets. 
Every  utility  that  serves  the  public  should  be  owned  and 
operated  In  the  interest  of  the  public.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  movements  in  democracy.  It  is  an  example  of 
production  for  use  and  service  and  not  for  profit. 

SAVXNCS-BAMK    UTZ   UfSUmiLNCB 

Mutual  or  State  Insurance  would  reduce  the  cost  to  within 
the  reach  of  millions  now  denied  this  valuable  protecticm. 
Government  insurance  to  veterans  of  the  World  War  re- 
vealed the  low  cost  as  compared  with  the  extravagant  rates 
exacted  by  private  corporations.  Life  insurance  aff(»ds  an 
example  of  billions  overcharged  the  public  that  are  used 
by  Wall  Street  barons  and  borrowers  to  extort  more  billions. 
Insiuance  is  a  luxury  enjoyed  by  a  minority.  Under  a  State 
cooperative  system  it  would  contribute  to  the  si^ety  and  se- 
curity of  the  majority.  Justice  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  when  an  attorney  in  Boston,  sponsored  the 
Massachusetts  sjrstem  of  savings-bank  insurance  which 
brings  limited  Insurance  within  the  reach  of  many  workers 
unable  to  carry  the  expensive  old-time  life  Insurance. 

Tills  system  of  savings-bank  life  Insurance  a]n>ears  to  be 
limited  to  Massachusetts.  Because  no  fund  is  allowed  for 
advertising  and  no  commissions  are  paid  to  agents  it  does 
not  receive  wide  publicity.  All  regular  forms  of  life  insur- 
ance are  offered — straight  life,  limited  payment  Ufe,  endow- 
ment, 5-year  term  and  annuities,  imme<Uate  and  deferred. 
Policies  from  $100  to  $1,000  are  obtainable  from  each  bank 
dealing  in  this  function,  now  numbering  24,  or  up  to  $24,000. 
There  are  altogether  more  than  160  of  these  banks  operating 
in  this  State.  Policies  also  have  a  borrowing  value  and  may 
be  purchased  in  Installments. 

SaCtTKITT  fX»  ACD  AKD  TTNSICPLOTSD 

Capital  and  labor  are  both  Indispensable,  and  as  a  matter 
of  economic  Justice  there  should  be  a  mutual  and  coopera- 
tive relationship.  Both  are  necessary,  neither  can  exist 
without  the  other  in  our  Industrial  and  economic  life,  but 
the  greatest  value  of  aU  is  human  value.  We  must  pause, 
survey,  and  reflect  upon  ttie  kind  of  individuals  our  civiliza- 
tion is  producing.  Of  wliat  use  is  our  wealth,  our  intelli- 
gence, our  civilization  If  we  permit  greed  to  ride  over  the 
masses  like  the  "four  horsemen"  and  leave  behind  a  trail 
of  h(^)eless  and  he^less  remnants  of  wliat  might  be  a 
splendid  hiunan  existence?  The  forgotten  man  and  his 
family  who  float  from  town  to  town  and  from  State  to  State 
and  who  live  off  of  the  crumbs  dropped  frran  the  table  of 
luxury  and  extravagance  might  be  made  over  into  ustful. 
productive,  and  happy  individuals  if  given  an  opportunity, 
nils  is  the  problem  of  our  age. 

F^ear  is  a  child  of  poverty.  Fear  stalks  at  the  heels  of  the 
poor  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Fear  of  imemployment 
is  a  perpetual  horror  to  millions.  Unemployment  means  not 
only  lack  of  food,  but  lack  of  money  to  employ  a  doctor,  no 
cash  for  the  dentist,  pains  and  aches  and  no  medicine,  no 
solace,  no  relief;  consequently  to  secure  social  and  economic 
security  there  must  be  pensions  and  aid  for  the  aged,  the 
blind,  the  deaf,  the  crippled,  the  incapacitated,  the  widow 
and  orphan,  and  the  unemployed.    The  Roosevelt  adminis- 


tration has  boldly  attacked  this  Important  problem,  and 
since  the  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  this  humane  measure, 
much  remains  to  be  done  to  broaden  and  to  Increase  the 
present  plan.  One  of  the  greatest  obligations  of  Congress 
is  to  work  out  a  social-security  program  adequate  to  meet  the 
necessiti^  and  adversities  of  life,  age  and  affliction. 

A  OAmSDf  FASM  FOB  THX  FOMIOTrCN 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration is  its  experiments  in  subsistence  homesteads  and 
cooperatives,  housing,  resettlement,  and  farm-tenancy  proj- 
ects. But  it  is  but  a  beginning.  No  step  would  ccmtributo 
more  to  recovery  and  to  the  general  welfare  of  our  citiaenship 
than  a  modem  home,  a  garden,  a  little  farm  for  every 
American  family.  But  the  Federal  Government  cannot  do 
all.  Every  State,  city,  and  county  should  lend  a  helping 
hand. 

H.  R.  7005  (Colden)  is  a  bill  to  inaugurate  a  permanent 
Government  policy  of  cooperative  enterprises  and  subsist- 
ence homesteads  to  rehabilitate  the  unemployed.  Unem- 
ployment and  poverty  are  so  widespread  that  aid  and  super- 
vision are  necessary.  We  appropriate  l^Ilions  for  relief  but 
this  is  but  a  palliative  and  not  a  cin^.  The  vast  majority 
of  those  on  rdief  prefer  a  Job  to  a  dole.  The  taxpayer  car- 
ries a  heavy  burden.  Why  not  invest  in  a  plan  that  prom- 
ises the  lessening  of  the  taxpajrer's  loan  and  at  the  same  time 
alleviates  poverty  and  rebuilds  an  independent,  self-reliant 
citizenship.  Garden  homes  and  little  farms  coupled  with 
cooperative  enterprises  would  provide  employment,  subsist- 
ence, and  securi^  for  the  forgotten  men  and  women.  It 
would  provide  a  means  of  living  and  Independence  tcr  those 
who  have  been  shoved  aside  by  machine  production.  It 
would  enable  every  man  to  earn  a  decent  living;  afford  every 
mother  a  h(»ne,  and  every  child  an  (^>portunity.  this  prob- 
lem and  this  plan  are  within  the  scope  of  the  Pederal  Gov- 
emment,  the  State,  the  city,  or  the  county,  and  even  privato 
industry.  Political  agencies  can  act  Jointly  or  aid  eadi 
other.  It  is  a  plan  to  live  and  help  live  and  it  would  do 
much  to  end  poverty  in  America  and  to  achieve  the  Utopian 
dreauL 

The  problem  of  poverty  and  greed  challenges  democracy, 
the  patriotism,  the  Christian  principles  of  men  and  women 
evenrwhere.  The  New  Deal  has  made  a  beginning.  Let  us 
carry  on  and  f  oUow  throu^  until  we  have  solved  this  sphinx 
of  the  ages  and  have  brought  hope  and  happiness  to  the 
underprivileged  millions  who  have  but  existed  tor  weary 
centuries  in  the  shadows  of  poverty  and  fear. 


What  Price  Sugar  Protectton? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  1, 1937 

Mr.  VOORHIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  protection  of  the  domestle 
sugar  industry  by  means  of  tariffs  and  the  quoto  system  la 
costing  the  American  people— all  of  whom  are  consumers  of 
sugar— a  lot  of  money.  In  1936  it  cost  them  groos.  $SSO.- 
000,000,  according  to  the  Department  of  Agiicultnre.  That 
is  to  say  the  consumers  of  the  Nation  paid  that  moch  more 
for  their  sugar  than  they  would  have  had  to  pay  had  they 
bought  it  at  the  world  market  price.  Tbe  Treasury  received 
about  $38,000,000  of  this  in  custcnns  revenues,  leaving  a  net 
bill  of  $312,000,000.  Up  until  1926  the  Treasury  was  recover- 
ing between  40  and  60  percent  of  the  excess  prices  paid  by 
American  sugar  consumers  over  world  prtces.  This  was  im- 
portant because  it  meant  that  half  the  excess  cost  paid 
really  was  used  to  reduce  other  taxes. 

But  a  still  more  significant  fact  is  that  in  1936  our  pro- 
tective leglslatKni  made  the  product  of  this  industry  worth 
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In  tenns  of  nv  rassr.  just  about  two  and  ane-half  times 
M  much  as  tt  would  have  been  worth  tf  sold  at  world  market 
IMlcea. 

Baefa  AmfTir*"  dtten  paid  about  $3  into  the  sugar  pro- 
tection "pot"  in  1936.  In  terms  of  families  this  oontrflBu- 
tion  amounts  to  the  cost  of  anjwhere  from  U  to  2S  or  SO 
familj  meals,  dfpwidint  on  the  siae  of  the  family  inc(Hne. 
TV>  put  it  another  way  around,  the  esctra  cost  at  susar 
meant  2S  fewer  quarts  of  milk.  Among  those  people  who 
have  all  too  little  to  eat  this  is  an  unportant  item  and 
naturally  it  has  its  effect  on  their  ability  to  buy  cotton  goods, 
and  other  farm  pnxtaiets. 

Of  course,  this  sugar  questian  raises  onoe  again  the  larger 
question  of  a  eontzoUed  or  planned  economic  ssrstem  versus 
one  of  free  and  unfettered  competition.  We  still  bear  loud 
f^impia.!nta  that  we  need  to  get  back  to  the  good  old  days 
when  !ni««"*—  was  left  alone.  It  is  interesting  to  remember 
that,  in  order  to  do  that,  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  clear 
bade  to  the  days  before  the  first  protective  tariff  in  Amer- 
ican history  was  levied.  We  might  as  weQ  admit  that  we 
have  *»*<<  for  many,  many  years  an  economic  system  more 
or  kn  controlled  and  influenced  by  gov^nmental  policy  and 
aeUon.  and  that  the  problems  of  today,  the  interdependence 
of  our  people  would  literally  overwhelm  us  were  it  not  for 
sabitary  Oovemment  controls,  including  tariffs  as  well  as 
labor  protection,  work  for  the  unemployed,  enrichment  of 
the  Hatlon  by  development  of  resources  such  as  power  at 
low  cost,  and  help  to  agriculture. 

We  are  not  going  and  cannot  go  bade  to  1776  economically 
flr  govcnuDentaUy.  But  we  ought  to  be  wise  enough  to  see 
that  sinee  we  are  in  this  business  of  attempting  to  more  or 
less  ddlberately  iron  ecmnomlc  injustices,  inequalities,  and 
Mmtmtitimm  ipe  have  undertaken  a  very,  very  hard  job  and 
one  irtileh.  can  only  be  suwwisfuUy  carried  on  if  we  quit 
tamping  too  many  things  into  one  basket.  We  have  to  start 
eonriderlng  special  probiems.  Without,  therefore.  calUng  In 
miiathin  the  dsstrabUlty  <rf  a  tariff  on  many  imported  com- 
modities— ^notably  those  of  which  our  own  producers  can 
easily  and  eoonomieaUy  produce  a  surplus  over  domestic 
ilnmanri  and  without  questioning  the  need  for  Ifgislatinn 
to  prevent  ruinous  conditions  in  established  industries,  it 
staoold  be  sbbui  tcul  in  the  clearest  possible  terms  that  sugar 
la  a  special  case,  one  requiring  special  treatment  and  one  in 
connection  with  which  we  are  at  present  doing  injustice  to 
the  consumers  of  the  Nation,  who  are  all  the  people.  Worst 
of  aO,  we  are  in  dangn'  of  increasing  nther  than  decreasing 
that  injustice  by  yielding  to  the  pcditical  pressure  of  an 
interest  whose  product,  as  I  have  said  before,  has  been 
raised  to  two  and  one-half  times  its  world  market  value  by 
legislatiCKL 

This  is  too  much  to  raise  the  value  of  any  product — ^too 
much  certainly  to  add  to  the  basic  food  bill  of  a  whole 
nation. 

aior  SMAU.  saowns.  aor  sowa  lauar.  obt  mo&t  or  auiiFin 

Ite  worst  of  the  situation  at  present  is  that  the  small 
growers  of  sugar  beets  and  sugar  cane,  the  one-family 
farmers,  and  the  laborers  in  the  fields  are  getting  mighty 
little  bsneflt  trom  the  trii3ute  paid  the  sugar  industry  by 
American  oonmmen.  Out  of  the  |8Mjt0O.00O  added  to  the 
eost  of  sugar  to  American  consumos  in  the  last  3  years 
about  $1JS.0M,000  has  gone  to  growers  of  sugar  beets.  No 
doubt  thU  was  a  good  thing,  particularly  If  it  led  to  a 
rise  in  wages  In  the  beet  fidds. 

Bat  another  IKM.tO0.OOO  was  added  to  the  gross  income 
of  pnW'fwIm  corporations  in  these  S  years,  and  according 
to  the  pubUriied  balance  itwdi  of  five  big  beet-refining  oom- 
panlea.  thdr  proOts  have  ammmtPd  to  s^iproKimatdy  9 
percent  per  annmn  on  thdr  own  mtlTnatiw  of  net  worth 
In  this  pmod.  Other  facts  are  wiMghtming.  Of  aU  the 
benefit  payments  made  to  Hawaiian  grower-processors  in 
1034  not  one  was  for  kas  than  $10,000.  Thirty-nine  pay- 
ments In  that  year  to  Hawaiian  oorporattaw  amounted  in 
total  to  KOtSjOOO.  Two  eorporatlans  growii«  cane  in 
Florida  received  $850,000  In  benefit  payments  in  1  year. 


if oreover.  during  the  last  3  jrears  the  amounts  wtaldi  th0 
quota  system  added  to  the  value  of  beet  sugar  produced  in 
this  country  was  greater  than  the  total  sum  which  proc- 
essors paid  the  growers  for  their  beets.  In  other  words,  the 
actual  growers  do  not  even  get  in  total  for  their  crops  the 
amount  of  the  protecticm  which  is  added  to  the  world  value 
of  raw  sugar  by  our  quotas. 

All  these  facts  and  figures  can  lead  to  but  one  rather  dis- 
turbing conclusion — ^namely,  that  most  of  the  money  Ameri- 
can consumers  are  paying  for  sugar  goes,  not  to  enable  small 
American  farmers  to  get  along,  but  into  the  pockets  of  what 
may  quite  aptly  and  accurately  be  termed  a  "sugar  trust." 

WHO  WAMTS  TO  CUT  THS  QUOTA  ON  BITIJIBU  SUOAmT 

The  worst  example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  demand  of 
sugar  refiners  that  the  amount  of  Cuban  refined  sugar  to  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  coimtry  be  reduced  from  430.000  tons  to 
300.000  tons  in  pending  legislation  and  that  no  refined  sugar 
be  allowed  to  enter  from  Hawaii  or  Puerto  Rico  at  aU. 

On  this  point  I  should  like  to  quote  from  Secretary  of  State 
Cordell  Hull's  sUtement  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  on  April  30  of  this  year.    The  Secretary  said: 

Certalzay  there  Is  no  wumnt  for  a  reduction  In  the  amount  of 
dlrect-consiunption  sugar  allowed  Cuba  under  existing  legislation. 
I  beUeve  the  Interests  of  the  great  American  consuming  public 
will  best  be  senred  by  permitting  reasonable  competltiTe  condl- 
ttona  to  obtain  in  iitm  refining  industry.  A  reduction  In  the  quota 
of  Cuban  refined  such  as  Committee  Print  No.  2  proposes  would. 
I  am  informed,  practically  force  the  Cuban  refiners  to  suspend 
operations.  Tills  would  not  be  a  healthy  or  a  desirable  condition 
either  from  Cuba's  standpoint,  or  from  the  important  standpoints 
at  our  trade  with  Cuba  and  the  best  interests  of  our  sugar  con- 
sumers. 

My  opinion  on  this  question  is  strengthened  by  the  record  of 
the  sugar  refining  Industry  in  this  country,  which  does  not  make 
rsaamrlag  reading.  Starting  over  60  years  ago.  this  industry  has 
become  weU  acquainted  with  our  courts  in  connection  with  suite 
on  restraint  of  trade  and  other  related  matters.  Only  a  little  over 
1  year  ago,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  upheld  a  lower  court 
ruling  and  found  the  Sugar  Institute  guilty,  on  40  separate  counts, 
of  *wgfftny  In  a  combination  and  conspiracy  to  restrain  trade  and 
commerce  in  sugar.  In  view  of  this  Judgment  of  the  court  it  would 
not  appear  to  be  sound  public  policy  in  any  way  to  abet  the  re- 
turn of  conditions  which  have  been  so  bad  that  our  ocurts  have 
bad  to  take  drastic  action  in  order  to  clean  them  up. 

And  Secretary  Ickes  was  even  more  outspoken  dMut  the 
matter  in  his  letter  to  Chairman  Jones  of  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  viien  he  wrote  as  follows: 

The  audacity  of  one  little  group  of  manixfacturlng  monopollata, 
the  cane  refiners,  in  demanding  a  legalized  monopoly  for  them- 
selves iUustrates  the  dllBcultles  which  Congress  must  face  under 
a  quota  sjrstem  In  dealing  with  coorporate  aggregations  of  wealth 
which  control  the  necessities  of  the  dally  life  of  our  citlaens. 
This,  despite  the  long  court  record  of  this  group  of  restraint  at 
trade  and  the  fact  that  the  United  States  TarUT  Commlaslan 
investigated  their  claims  and  found  they  were  not  warranted  in 
seeking  governmental  protection  against  even  foreign  competition. 
They  insist  upon  a  legalised  monopoly  for  themselves  through 
embargoes  against  both  domestic  and  foreign  compeUtkm  and 
demand'  that  the  Congress  without  hesitation  snuff  out  forth- 
with another  93,000,000  of  annual  import  and  export  trade. 

JOmS-COSTIGAH   act   WAS   QOOO    LBCXBLATIOIf 

The  Jones-Costigan  Act  was  a  pretty  sound  piece  of  legis- 
lation. It  sought  by  a  system  of  processing  taxes,  benefit 
payments  and  qu<rta  to  do  a  number  of  thingis.  First,  re- 
turns to  actual  growers,  particularly  small  growers,  would  be 
increased.  Second,  benefit  payments  would  be  used  to  re- 
tire from  production  lands  in  high-cost  areas,  and  thus  free 
some  of  the  market  for  low-cost  sugar  from  Cuba,  without 
doing  any  Injustice  to  American  inroducers.  llilrd,  child 
labor  and  substandard  wages  in  the  fields  were  to  be  elim- 
inated by  requiring  their  elimination  as  a  condition  of 
receiving  benefit  payments. 

nfTALmATiaii  or  pbooessiko  tax  dd  wot  txBuai  sdgas  mem 

But  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Hoosac  BfUls  case  on  June  0. 
1930.  invalidated  the  processing  tax  and  the  production  ad- 
justment payments.  Many  people  imagined  and  some  still 
imagine— those  who  do  not  buy  sugar— that  this  would  have 
caused  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  sugar  to  consumers.  It  did 
not.  however.  The  price  of  sugar  in  1936  remained  within 
one-tenth  of  a  cent  as  high  as  it  had  been  in  1935.  Tlie  differ- 
oioe  was  that  without  the  tax  or  benefit  payments  there 
resulted,  in  the  words  of  Secretary  Wallace-^ 


A  wide  change  In  distribution  of  income  under  the  quota  system; 
there  was  less  to  growers,  laborers,  and  taxpayers:  and  a  correspond- 
ing gain  to  domestic  sugar  processors  and  foreign  sugar  producers. 

The  reason  is,  of  course,  that  under  the  quota  system  supply 
is  controlled,  and  sellers  of  sugar  get  eJl  they  can  anjrway — 
all  the  demand  will  pay.  They  kept  on  doing  this  even  after 
the  tax  was  invalidated. 

To  quote  Secretary  Wallace  further: 

The  loss  to  sugar-beet  growers  that  resulted  automatically,  under 
the  established  grower-processor  contracts,  from  Invalidation  of  the 
former  processing  tax  and  production  adjustment  contracts,  was 
equal  to  approximately  50  percent  of  the  former  tax.  (The  decline 
in  the  Income  of  growers  was  offset  to  some  extent  by  pa3mients 
under  the  1936  agricultiiral  conservation  program.)  It  Is  estimated 
that  at  the  same  time  the  profits  of  beet  processors  were  increased 
between  40  and  60  percent  over  their  net  income  from  operations 
during  the  calendar  year  1935,  when  the  processing  tax  was  In  effect. 
Svigar-beet  growers  whose  returns  had  been  decreased,  although  the 
total  Income  of  the  sugar-beet  indxistry  virtually  had  not  been 
affected,  undertook  to  obtain  an  appropriate  adjustment  in  their 
contracts  with  processors  to  compensate  for  the  reduction  in  their 
income,  but  their  efforts  were  of  only  limited  success. 

This  means,  briefly,  that  at  present  the  added  price  paid 
by  American  consumers  for  sugar  is  neither  leading  to  a 
sounder  industry,  nor  leading  to  reduced  prices,  and  more 
economical  production  in  the  future,  nor  benefiting  to  any 
appreciable  extent  the  sugar  growers  of  the  Nation. 

And  as  Secretary  Wallace  has  said: 

In  the  absence  of  an  adequate  means  for  bringing  about  and 
preserving  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  increased  income  made 
available  under  the  present  quota  system  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  Justification  for  expecting  consumers  to  continue  to  bear 
Its  cost. 

THX  paxsmcMT's  suocssnoN  ormts  solution 

And  the  point  brought  out  by  the  Secretary  is,  of  course, 
the  reason  for  the  President's  suggestion  that  an  excise  tax 
of  75  cents  per  hundred  pounds  be  levied  on  sugar.  This 
would  raise  about  $100,000,000  and  give  the  Ooyemment  a 
fund  to  be  used  in  benefit  pasmients  to  assist  actual  sugar 
growers — the  President  has  suggested  that  payments  to  fam- 
ily sized  farms  be  at  a  higher  rate  than  to  larger  producing 
units — to  retire  from  production  some  of  the  lands  in  the 
highest-cost  areas,  and  to  commence  again  the  process  which 
lay  at  the  heart  of  the  Jones-Costlgan  Act.  This  process, 
briefly  stated,  consisted  of,  first,  preventing  further  expan- 
sion of  sugar  production  in  the  high-cost  protected  areas, 
second,  returning  to  Cuba  seme  of  the  market  it  has  lost, 
and.  third,  using  the  proceeds  of  such  a  tax  in  benefit  pay- 
ments that  would  give  the  Government  a  means  of  stipulat- 
ing, as  a  condition  of  receiving  benefits,  that  growers  pay 
standard  wages  and  do  not  employ  child  labor.  That  such 
a  tax  win  not  raise  the  price  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  the 
invalidation  of  the  processing  tax  did  not  lower  it.  Sugar 
marketers  are  getting  all  they  can  get  now — all  the  market 
will  bear. 

Another  essential  part  of  the  President's  program  has  got 
to  be  that  no  reduction  be  made  in  the  quota  for  Cuba; 
that  Cuba  and  other  low-cost  areas  be  allowed  to  share  in 
making  up  quota  deficits  from  other  areas;  and  that  as 
consumption  increases,  low-cost  areas  like  Culut  be  allowed  to 
have  increased  quotas.  And  certainly  any  further  embargo 
on  refined  sugar  oui^t  not  to  be  tolerated.  It  can  benefit 
in  the  end  only  the  Sugar  Trust. 

BOUIfO  AMD   UlfSOTTMD   AGSICULTUBAI.  FOLXCT 

A  careful  consideration  of  this  sugar  question  brings  out 
in  bold  relief  thfe  difference  between  what  the  agricul- 
tural policy  of  the  administration  really,  at  bottom,  is  and 
what,  on  the  other  hand,  many  misinformed  people  Iwlieve 
it  to  be. 

What  it  is  is  a  program  of  putting  American  agriculture 
on  a  more  sound  economic  basis  by  retiring  a  portion  of 
acreage  devoted  now  to  crops  that  cannot  be  economically 
produced  and  which  are  soil-depleting,  and  by  encouraging 
the  use  of  that  acreage  in  some  other  way  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  especially  to  future 
generations.  To  be  fair  to  the  farmer,  who  for  years  has 
received  only  a  fraction  of  his  proper  share  of  the  Nation's 
income,  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  really  buys  out  a  vested 


Interest  which  he  has  built  up  in  the  production  of  a  soil- 
deleting  staple.  In  so  doing  the  act  operates  not  only  to 
help  the  farmer  but  ultimately  will  lead  to  the  carrying  on 
of  our  agriculture  at  lower  cost,  which  in  turn  will  benefit 
the  whole  Nation. 

What  the  agricultural  program  Is  not  but  what.  In  the 
case  of  sugar,  it  Is  in  danger  of  becoming  is  a  process  of 
increasing  artificial  advantages — wheth«:  benefit  pajrments. 
quota  restrictions,  or  tariff  barriers— of  a  favored  industry 
without  limit  on  a  sort  of  cost-plus  basis  wherein  the  Oov- 
emment  lias  no  control  over  who  will  start  producing  the 
commodity  or  refining  it  or  where  or  at  what  margin  of 
profit,  but  is  nevertheless  called  upon  to  take  out  of  con- 
sumers' pockets  in  one  way  or  another  an  amount  sufficient 
to  cover  the  ever-Increasing  demands  of  ttus  industry  for 
what  is  called  protection. 

I  want  to  see  American  farmers,  particularly  farmers  who 
work  their  own  land  and  have  family-sized  farms,  get  a 
square  deal.  I  think  we  still  have  some  distance  to  go 
before  they  will  have  a  square  deal. 

But  I  am  not  in  favor  of  any  program  that  is  founded 
on  no  logical  plan  for  reaching  a  desirable  goal.  If  benefit 
pasmients  are  made  to  farmers,  they  should  result  in  an 
advantage  not  only  to  the  farmer  but  to  the  Nation.  Now, 
it  would  help  the  Nation  if  we  made  benefit  payments  to 
sugar  producers  in  high-cost  areas  on  condition  that  they 
reduced  acreage,  thus  making  room  for  more  and  cheaper 
sugar  to  get  onto  the  consumers'  tables.  It  would  be  helpful 
if  we  were  buying  out  part  of  this  vested  interest  on  a  fair 
basis  to  sugar  growers  and  to  the  Nation's  consumers.  We 
could  see  an  end  to  that  process  and  could  hope  in  future 
for  something  even  better.  It  is  decidedly  not  helpful  to 
encourage  the  production  of  sugar  at  ever-increasing  cost, 
thus  creating  a  situation  which  goes  from  bad  to  worse,  must 
inevitably  lead  to  a  reduced  consumption  of  sugar  in  the 
Nation,  and  will  some  day  fall  of  its  own  weight.  This  is 
exactly  what  the  lobbyists  are  trying  to  do  at  present. 

We  ought  to  have  a  reasonable  protection  for  American 
sugar  producers.  It  should  be  high  enough  to  protect  Ameri- 
can producers,  who  can  produce  sugar  at  somewhere  near  a 
reasonable  margin  above  world  costs  and  still  make  fair 
profits  and  pay  fair  wages.    It  should  not  be  prohibitive. 

A  quota  system  to  control  production  and  importation  of 
raw  sugar  is  all  right  when  properly  used.  But  we  ought  to 
be  very  careful  that  we  do  not  fall  Into  the  trap  of  establish- 
ing a  virtual  embargo  on  refined  sugar.  Yet  it  seems  that 
an  embargo  is  exactly  what  the  refiners  are  working  toward. 

MONOPOLY   AGAIN 

The  demand  of  refiners  that  a  virtual  embargo  be  placed 
upon  refined  sugar  is  about  the  last  straw.  It  means,  of 
course,  that  American  consumers  must  not  only  pay  an  addi- 
tional price  for  sugar  equal  to  the  higher  cost  of  producing 
it  in  the  United  States,  but  must  also  pay  as  much  more  as 
American  refiners  choose  to  charge  them,  with  the  only  limit 
to  advancing  prices  the  self-interest  of  the  Sugar  Trust 
itself,  which  presumably  will  never  raise  the  price  so  high 
that  no  sugar  will  be  sold  at  all. 

And  we  ought  not  to  be  encouraging  the  increase  of  sugar 

acreage  in  our  domestic  high-cost  areas.    Quoting  Secretary 

Wallace  again: 

It  has  been  fa1^il«fcH  that,  on  the  ba^  at  current  ylalds  and 
prices,  each  additional  planted  acre  of  Louisiana  sugarcana  naocs- 
sarily  involves  a  reduction  In  our  export  market  by  reducing  our 
imports  of  sugar  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  product  of  S  acres  of 
cotton.  Likewise  each  additional  average  acre  of  sugar  beete  un- 
fortunately impairs  our  export  market  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
normal  product  of  either  S  acres  of  com  or  6  acres  of  wiicat. 

The  total  value  of  the  investment  in  sugar  production  in 
both  beets  and  cane,  plus  investment  in  beet-sugar  refining, 
was  shown  to  be  $700,000,000  by  the  Tariff  Commission  re- 
port of  1934,  and  this  included  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico,  in  addition  to  continental  United 
States.  That  value  has  i»-obably  been  written  up.  not  on 
accoimt  of  added  efficiency  in  the  sugar  industry,  but  by 
the  action  of  the  American  Nation  through  its  Concress.   It 
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Is  iBtezcsUiw.  UMl  •bocUng.  to  obwnre  that  AmiTkan  c(»i- 
munen  are  paytng  *»»""*"t  enough  extra  for  sugar  to 
hquklate  half  that  investment.    This  Is  too  much  to  pay. 

We  ought  at  least  to  hold  the  Une  the  administration  la 
trying  to  hold,  that  we  are  not  going  to  permit  produettan  to 
he  increased  in  hl^-coet  protected  areas.  That  Une  is  up- 
paroktly  wavering  under  the  pressure  of  monopoly  lobbyists. 

Ideally,  perhaps  we  oagbi  not  only  to  hold  that  line  but 
to  begin  to  use  the  proceeds  from  the  tax  proposed  by  the 
Preftdent  to  oommenoe  a  process  of  fairly  liquidating  invest- 
mtat  IB  MiMT«~''«^**'  high-cost  sugar  production, 


Fedcntl  District  Jvdga  Commentiiig  on  Eridence 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  W.  CREAL 

OF  KBWroCKT 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Ttntndag.  JMhf  1, 1957 

Ur.  CRBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bUl  which  places  the  same 
TCttrteUoas  on  IMeral  Judges  in  district  courts  as  State  law 
or  praotiee  docs  on  State  judges  in  district  courts  is  one 
Inlfn^ft^f  to  correct  years  of  abuse  of  authority. 

Only  six  States  of  the  Unioii  permit  trial  judges  to  com- 
^  it  on  evidence  when  instmcUng  the  jury.  The  other 
States  have  prohllittkn  of  such  either  in  their  State  oonsti- 
tartloos  or  by  statute. 

If  the  people  have  such  fixed  and  definite  opinions  as  to 
the  ooodoct  of  triak  by  their  State  judges,  it  U  right  to  pre> 
some  they  would  like  to  have  the  same  in  trials  before  Fed- 
eral district  judges. 

Tht  Amertean  cttten*!  idea  of  a  fftir.  unbiased*  impartial 
judge  is  one  whose  conduct  on  the  bench  is  such  that  he 
appean  to  be  a  real  arbiter  and  shows  no  signs  or  incUna- 
tton  of  kanliy  toward  r^*"*^*'  or  dfifmrtant  in  either  crlm- 
laal  or  etvU  oases.  In  years  past  some  FMeral  district 
Judges  have  ahnost  acted  as  attorney.  Judge,  and  jury.  aU 
hi  one.  Some  jurors  are  intimidated  by  the  drastic  and 
iFigorous  "^-twi^^^t.  of  the  judge  and  afraid  to  freely  exer- 
cise tfietar  own  minds  in  determining  a  verdict.  The  timid 
Juror  would  hesitate  to  bring  in  a  verdict  that  was  sure  to 
meet  with  a  frown  or  cutting  comment  from  the  Judge. 

fMeral  judges,  like  State  Judges,  should  never  have  had 
this  power,  and  its  abuse  in  some  idaces  resulted  in  making 
a  mockery  of  a  constitutional  trial  by  a  Jury  as  contem- 
plated by  the  makers  of  the  CoostitutiaD.  Neither  the  Con- 
stitution nor  any  FMeral  statute  gave  them  any  swdi  au- 
thority. They  assumed  this.  Iflce  a  great  many  other  things, 
antU  trespasi  ripened  Into  title. 

I  have  no  complaint  of  either  of  the  splendid  judges  of  my 
State  and  have  heard  of  no  abuse  of  this  authority,  usurped 
toy  acquiescfnce  for  ages  and  ooeasicnally  wiekled  by  tyrants 
on  thebmch. 

Uj  idea  of  a  fair  trial  by  a  Jury  Is  one  where  they  are.  first. 
mfeiased.  titien  carefully  protected  from  propaganda  during 
trial,  even  to  ttue  extent  of  pndiiUtIng  an  newspapers.  But 
the  laractloe  has  been  for  a  district  Judge  to  prcAilbit  these 
outside  Interferences  and  then  violate  them  all  himself, 
ghtag  ttiem  his  views  openly  while  prohibiting  any  other 
court  oflloer  or  newspaper  tnax  so  doing. 

No  litigant  should  leave  a  ooarthouse  fMlng  that  he  had 
ttie  active  (wporition  of  both  oppootaiK  coonsd  and  the  judge, 
presumed  to  be  an  open-minded  referee  on  inocedure  only. 
It  does  not  oolnelde  with  the  average  dtlKnls  idea  of  a  fair 
trU  and  it  Is  not  a  fiidr  trlaL  An  attorney  is  not  supposed 
to  have  to  wrestle  with  boQi  opposing  oounsd  and  the  judge 
practicing  in  the  court 

This  Is  the  posttion  I  took  on  the  committee  to  whldi 
this  bill  was  refened  and  contended  for  Its  favorable  report 
and  in  auppurtlm  It  here  I  do  so  from  kng-standlng  views 
on  thesohJeei. 


■OT  SOOUIB 

Mr.  Ghpeaker.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  and  those  who  read  the  Cowgressiohal  Ricois 
of  the  presence  In  Washington  of  25.000  Boy  Scouts.  One 
^mirfttrfp  feature  of  this  meeting  is  the  attendance  of  not 
aoly  of  the  Scouts  from  America  but  trom  all  parts  of 
the  world.  A  Boy  Scout  is  a  Boy  Scout  the  world  over, 
devoted  to  the  same  high  principle  of  citisenship. 

The  membership  of  this  great  character-building  organ- 
isation are  not  boys  who  will  find  their  way  into  penal 
Institutions.  The  lessons  of  honesty,  truthfulness,  polite- 
ness, and  charity  taught  them  is  ccmducive  to  perfect  con- 
duct. The  intermingling  of  the  Scouts  from  aU  lands 
spreads  the  universal  brotherhood  spirit. 

If  all  eligible  boys  in  all  lands  were  Scout  members  and 
met  in  frequent  jamborees  it  would  do  more  to  alleviate 
n^t^m^  prejudices  and  foster  sympathy  for  mankirvl  and 
prevent  war  tendencies  than  all  the  money  that  could  be 
expended  for  armaments. 

The  National  Capital.  I  am  sure,  welcomes  this  aggre- 
gation of  America's  future  leading  citiaens  and  commends 
the  great  and  efllcient  work  done  by  this  organization  in 
making  real  citisens  for  tomorrow.  For  these  reasons  I 
deem  it  fit  and  proper  to  mention  their  presence  and  the 
kindly  feeling  and  great  hopes  entertained  for  the  results 
to  be  obtained  in  this  great  organizati<m,  whl^  teaches 
health,  courtesy,  and  ideal  citizenship. 


COWOMBMlOlfAL  POWB  TO  BSOULAnt 


AWma   BTA' 


ConstitntionaUty  of  Wages-and-Hours  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  VIC  DONAHEY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fridap,  July  2  lleffislaiive  day  of  Tuesday.  June  IS),  1937 


STATEWan  BY  ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY  OENEEIAL  ROBERT  B. 

JACKSON 


Mr.  DONAHEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Ricord  the  statement  on  the  con- 
stitoticDallty  of  the  wages-and-hours  bill  by  Robert  H. 
Jackson.  Assistant  Attorney  General,  before  the  Joint  hear- 
ings of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
the  House  Committee  <m  Labor. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  RKOUi,  as  foUows: 

For  yean  we  have  heard  easy  Up  service  "in  principle"  to  th* 
-tannyvnp\mt>»  that  it  iB  bad  f OT  America — economlcaUy  as  well  as 
socially — to  have  child  labor,  sweated  labor,  low  standards  o< 
living,  inhtimane  and  unhealthy  working  conditions. 

Tocbiy  we  are  considering  something  more  than  "approval  ta 
prindi^"  of  these  ideas.  We  have  an  effort,  in  the  H>eciflc  and 
exact  terms  of  a  bill,  to  make  this  devotion  to  ideals  statutory 
tnf^»^<1  of  merely  rhetorical. 

Bringing  principles  down  to  statutory  reality  Is  a  tougb-mlnded 
t]iUL«si  It  means  i«*irtng  decisions — practical  decisions — on  tha 
balance  of  advantage  and  disadvantage — In  the  fsMe  of  legal  am- 
blgxiity,  economic  variation,  and  the  human  limitations  at  ad- 
ministration. It  often  means  choosing  the  lesser  evil — and 
maktng  the  choice  work. 

I  have  been  asked  by  the  chairmen  of  both  of  these  committees 
to  discuss  the  constitutional  problems  suggested  by  the  pending 
bill.  X  undertake  this  discussion  in  what  I  hope  will  be  a  realistic 
way.  on  the  assumption  that  these  committees  are  interested  In 
finding  a  way  to  insure  decent  labor  conditions  for  the  submerged 
third  of  our  population  rather  than  in  regretful  excuses  why 
nothing  can  be  done. 

At  the  ootsK  there  Is  a  popular  and  widespread  impression  that 
Congress  rightfully  has  nothing  to  do  with  labor  standards  or 
working  conditkms  in  Industry  and  that  any  effort  to  lmi»ove 
them  must  be  a  subtle  encroachment  on  local  government  and  a 
subversion  of  constitutional  limitations.  This  misunderstanding 
Is  laid  at  rest  by  the  recent  statenwnt  of  Chief  Justice  Hughes 
writing  for  a  unanimous  Court  that  "The  Congress  in  exercising 
the  powers  confided  to  it  by  the  Constitution  is  as  free  as  the 
Mates  to  recognize  the  fundamental  Interests  of  free  labor"  (K» 
taeiV  Whip  Co.  v.  Ittinoia  Central,  aeo  U.  B.  SM). 


The  power  ctmflded  to  Congress  which  this  bill  proposes  to 
exercise,  and  in  exercising,  to  recognize  the  fundamental  interests 
of  free  labor,  is  the  expressly  given  power  to  regulate  commerce 
among  the  several  States.  The  constitutional  basis  for  the  pro- 
posed legislation  will  appear  from  an  examination  of  the  scope  of 
this  power. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  various  types  of  r^ulatlon  ox 
Interstate  commerce  upon  several  distinct  constitutional  theories. 
The  attempt  Is  US  consolidate  in  a  single  bill  all  h<4>eful  approaches 
to  constitutionality,  each  complete  in  itself,  so  that  if  one  or  more 
falls  at  the  hands  of  the  Court,  we  will  not  be  left  for  an  Interval 
while  a  new  bill  is  being  adc^ted.  The  result  is  that  there  is  some 
overlapping  in  its  provisions  but  no  inconsistency  in  the  operation 
or  its  ob)ectlves. 

Different  Judicial  theories  of  the  commerce  power,  which  t2ils  bill 
Invokes,  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

1.  There  is  the  power  directly  to  regulate  or  prohibit  movement 
across  State  lines  of  goods  deemed  for  any  reason  to  offend  against 
soimd  naUonal  policy.  This  power  has  been  applied  In  many  cases 
and  denied  in  but  aoM—Vba  famous  Child  Labor  case,  to  be  dlsciissed 
later.  This  bill  Invokes  that  power  to  regulate  and  prohibit  by 
directly  forbidding  tranqxHtation  of  the  ciroducts  of  the  labor  of 
children  under  16  years  of  age.  which  ought  not  to  be  accepted  In 
any  fair  market,  and  products  made  imder  conditions  where 
workers  are  denied  the  right  of  self -organization  by  fear  of  labor 
soles  and  where  their  right  to  strike  and  to  enforce  oollecUve 
bargaining  U  rendered  IneffecUve  by  the  use  of  professional  strike- 
breakers. Such  use  of  espionage  and  of  professional  strikebreakers 
Is  both  a  provocation  of  violence  and  an  excuse  for  it,  and  offends 
against  our  nat^^*1  policy. 

a  Congress  has  the  power  to  regulate  competition  in  Interstate 
commerce.  It  has  exercised  this  power  without  question  since  the 
adoption  ctf  the  Shennan  Antitrust  Act  in  1890.  and  again  through 
the  CUyton  Act  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  In  the 
exercise  of  this  power  Congress  has  prohibited  certain  practices 
deemed  injurious  to  competition  In  Interstate  commerce.  It  has 
prohibited  many  acts  in  themselves  local,  by  employers  engaged 
in  productive  Industry,  but  which  tended  to  a  monopoly  or  to 
destroy  competition.  Under  this  power  Congress  has  prohibited, 
under  certain  circumstances,  the  acquisition  of  the  stock  of  one 
corporation  by  another.  It  has  defined  and  prohibited  unfair 
methods  of  competition.  What  then  may  be  said  of  the  employer 
who  cuts  wages,  employs  dilldren,  and  sweats  labor,  for  the  pur^ 
poee  of  gaining  a  compeUttve  advantage  in  marketing  his  product 
man  interstote  market?  As  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Thomas  Reed 
Powell,  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  by  other  students  of 
constitutional  law.  since  Congress  has  the  power  to  regulate  con- 
ditions of  compeUtfcm  as  It  has  done  through  the  antitrust  acts, 
it  may  likewise  pn^iiblt  the  securing  of  a  compeUtive  advantage 
In  interstate  commerce  through  the  adoption  of  oppressive  and 
sweatshop  labor  conditions. 

It  wUl  be  noted  that  part  IV  of  this  bill  proceeds  upon  this 
theory,  and  its  provisions  may  be  sustained  without  overruling 
the  Child  Labor  case.  The  factual  basU  for  this  view  is  that  by 
prohibiting  the  use  of  substandard  labor  conditions  by  those  who 
compete  with  employers  who  use  fair  labor  standards,  the  great 
majority  of  employers  who  really  desire  to  treat  labor  fairly  are 
thereby  protected  against  the  unfair  methods  of  competition  o* 
those  who  utlliBS  sweatshop  methods  to  gain  a  competitive 
advantage. 

And  since  Congress  may  regulate  the  conditions  of  competition 
in  Interstate  commerce,  it  may  protect  the  fair  employer  shipping 
In  Interstate  commerce  against  the  unfair  competition  of  even  his 
intrastate  competitor  nnder  the  doctrine  of  the  Shreveport  Bate 
eases  (234  U.  8.  342).  a  case  to  which  the  Supreme  Court  had 
occasion  to  allude  with  approval  in  the  recent  Wagner  Act  decision. 

3.  The  power  to  regulate  commerce  Includes  the  power  to  elimi- 
nate labor  conditions  which  lead  to  labor  dlq>ute8  which  will 
directly  burden  or  obstruct  commerce  {National  Labor  Relatiotu 
Board  V.  Jones  A  Laughlin).  This  power  is  Invoked  in  eliminat- 
ing excessive  hours.  Inadequate  pay,  and  child  labor  insofar  as  they 
tend  to  promote  such  labor  disputes. 

4.  The  power  to  regulate  aanmerce  is  held  to  Include  the  power 
to  prohibit  transportation  of  goods  into  States  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  such  SUtes  and  making  such  intersUte  goods  subject  to 
such  State  laws.  This  doctrine  is  supported  by  the  decisions  in- 
volving prison-made  goods  (Kentucky  Whip  A  Collar  case.  Jan- 
uary 4,  1937,  and  Whitfield  v.  Ohio.  299  U.  S.  431).  'Diis  bill  in- 
vokes this  constitutkmal  poweir  by  prohibiting  consignment  of 
goods  into  a  State  If  produced  under  conditions  that  would  have 
been  unlawful  within  that  State. 

5.  The  power  to  regulate  commerce  has  been  held  to  include 
power  to  eliminate  a  condition  which  affects  the  movement  at 
goods,  the  price  of  goods,  or  which  causes  undue  price  fiuctuaticms 
in  interstate  commerce.  This  doctrine  is  set  forth  in  the  cases 
relating  to  the  regulations  of  stockyards  and  grain  exchanges 
(Oljcn  case.  282  U.  8.  1;  Stafford  caae.  268  D.  S.  406);  This  bill 
Invokes  this  power  by  eliminating  from  Interstate  commerce  goods 
produced  by  substandard  labor  conditions  which  affect  interstat* 
commerce  in  the  manner  stated.  . 

8.  The  power  to  regulate  interstate  coninwwee  has  been  held  to 
Include  the  power  to  regulate  conduct  Intended  to  divert  or  sub- 
stantially affect  the  movement  of  goods  in  mterstate  commerce. 
This  Is  the  doctrine  of  the  Coronado  Coal  com  (288  U.  8.  205). 
This  biU  Invokes  such  power  to  regulate  such  substandard  labor 
praetloes  as  are  found  to  be  the  result  of  an  intention  to  divert 
the  movement  of  goods  In  Interstate  commerce. 


n  wffl  be  6bs8rved  that  these  tbeortas  of  the  tat 
meroe  pow«r.  as  laid  down  by  the  Court,  are  eompltcatad  and 
overlapping,  and  that  some  oould  be  directly  and  autooiatlaaiy 
applied.  whUe  others  could  be  apiriled  only  where  drcumstaaeas 
were  found  to  warrant.  It  was.  therefore,  inevitable  that  any  bill 
which  tried  to  use  these  available  wes^xms  to  forttfy  itaelf  agalnat 
the  constitutional  attack  which  labor  and  commerce  leglJatloa 
always  faces  should  to  a  considerable  extent  sacrtflos  stmpHrtty. 
For  neither  the  subject-matter  of  the  bill  nor  the  legal  theories 
underlying  it  can  with  practical  safety  be  reduced  to  any  on* 
simple  formula.  But  the  bUl  U  believed  not  to  be  cicnniotlBg 
within  Itaelf  or  self-defeating. 

In  addition  to  rigid  and  direct  exduslon  from  tba  disimels  of 
interstate  commerce  of  thoee  products  made  under  eMMttttoas 
deemed  oppressive  at  any  time  and  under  any  dmimsfnnes, 
such  as  labor  of  children  tmder  16.  spted-upon  labor,  or  strike- 
breaker brow-beaten  labor,  there  Is  also  included  admlnlsmtlva 
proceedings  before  an  Independent  board  similar  to  the  IhMoael 
Labor  Relations  Board  or  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

As  President  Roosevelt  has  stated.  "Sven  in  the  treatment  of 
national  problems  there  are  geographical  and  Industrial  dlverdtlss 
which  practical  statesmanship  cannot  whoUy  Ignore."  Portions 
of  the  bill  relating  to  wages  and  hours  would  became  operative 
as  and  when  the  Board  created  by  the  act  orders  their  applloa« 
tlon.  This  bill  does  not  plunge  the  Nation  headlong  into  a  rigid 
and  widespread  pc^cy  of  regulating  wages  and  boura.  It  per> 
mlts  the  building  up  a  body  of  experience  and  prevents  the  ex- 
tension of  regulation  faster  than  capacity  properly  to  administer 
is  acquired.  The  Investigations  of  the  Board  win  also  provide  tbs 
evidence  and  the  f»n»t<"g"  upon  which  the  Oovemment  can  rest  its 
argument  if  the  contsltutlonallty  of  the  act  is  assailed. 

The  proposed  bin.  therefore.  Is  (except  as  to  the  Child  Labor 
case,  to  be  dealt  with  later)  twcked  by  long-established  precedents 
defining  Federal  power  to  regulate  Interstate  oommaroe.  OongreM 
may  so  use  the  power  as  to  stop  interference  from  State  laws,  and 
It  can  equtJly  protect  It  against  employer  lawteasneas.  It  can  fos- 
ter the  Ultimate  and  helpful  trade  as  weU  as  stop  the  unwhole- 
some. To  quote  again  from  the  Chief  Justice  in  tbe  JTeatmefcy 
Whip  case: 

"The  power  to  prohibit  Interstate  tranq)ortatlan  has  been  up- 
held by  this  Court  In  relation  to  diseased  Uvestock.  lottery  Uckets. 
commodities  owned  by  tbe  interstate  carrier  transporting  them. 
cxcei>t  such  as  may  be  required  In  tbe  conduct  of  Its  builntss  as  a 
common  carrier,  adultomted  and  mlsbraaded  artUdes,  under  the 
Pure  Food  and  Drugs  Act:  women,  for  immoral  purposes:  Intoxi- 
cating liquors,  diseased  plants,  stolen  motor  vehicles,  and  kldn^ted 
persons." 

A  commerce  dause  broad  enough  to  protect  tbe  chndren  of  tba 
rich  from  kidnaping  would  eeem  not  to  be  abtued  if  it  lOxould  also 
protect  the  children  of  the  poor  from  exploitation.  As  Justice 
Holmes  said,  with  the  approval  of  Justices  Brandels.  Clark,  and 
McKppn*.  It  was  not  Intended  to  leave  Congress  free  to  nrchlblt 
traJBc  between  States  in  lottery  tickets  and  strong  drink  but  not 
to  prohibit  the  Interstate  Shipment  of  "the  product  of  mined  Uvea.** 

THZ  CHnj>-LjLBOB  DSCXSIOir  AMD  8TATX^  aWHIS 


The  power  of  Congress  to  enact  the  blU  U  clear,  xinder  the 
slons.  both  old  and  recent,  except  for  the  denial  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  ChUd  Labor  case  of  the  most  simple  and  clear  of  aU 
theee  theorlea.  In  1018.  by  a  6  to  4  vote,  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
Bar^mer  v.  Dagenhart  (247  U.  S.  251) .  held  invaUd  an  act  of  Con- 
grees  prdhibiUng  interstate  transportetlon  bl  goods  manufactured 
In  violation  of  certain  chUd-labor  standards. 

In  view  of  the  President's  recommendation  of  laglalatloa  of  the 
type  proposed  in  the  pending  blU.  and  of  the  imlque  eonstltu- 
tlonal  situation  preeented  by  that  Supreme  Court  dechrion.  It  has 
seemed  appropriate  for  the  D^Mtrtment  of  Justice  to  furnish  these 
committees  with  the  result  of  our  studies  of  tills  biU.  aotvltb- 
standlng  precedents  against  so  doing. 

The  Court's  doeislon  sheltering  child  labor  from  Federal  actUm 
could  affect  only  a  part  of  the  biU  at  most.  But  If  it  were  over- 
ruled it  wotild  permit  a  simple  and  more  understandable  dealing 
with  the  question.  „ 

The  child  labor  decision  was  promulgated  by  a  bars  majortnr  of 
numbers.  They  were  Mr.  Chief  Justice  White  and  Justices  Van 
Devanter.  Pitney,  IfCReynolds.  and  Day,  who  wrote  the  prevailing 
opinion.  A  ringing  dissent  was  written  by  Mr.  Justice  Bolmes 
and  supported  by  Justices  McKenna.  BrandcU.  and  Clatk,  Wbo 
could  not  be  regwded  as  a  minority  in  prestige. 

Legal  scholarship  received  the  decision  with  indignation  aatf 
derision,  which  time  has  not  softened.  A  leading  authority  oa  tbe 
Constitution  has  said: 

"There  is  certainly  nothing  In  the  Constitution  which  lequUw 
the  decision  of  the  majority.  It  is  wretchedly  supported  by  tlw 
argument  of  the  opinion.  Tbe  aasertlon  (which  the  majortty 
made]  that  tba  act  in  Its  tfect  does  not  regulate  traafqiartetloa 
among  the  States'  la  obviously  unfounded."  (Thoa.  Read  PeweP, 
3  Southern  Iaw  Quarterly,  175) . 

Others  pointed  out  that  if  a  State  attempted  to  atop  the 
idiipplng  in  or  shipping  out  of  ^Uld  labor  made  goods  It  wo«tl4  be 
b^d  to  be  iftterttaie  eommeree  and  void,  while  If  the  Mattoa  pre- 
vented the  shipment  It  was  held  not  interetate  eommeree  and  void 
(Oocdon.  82  Harvard  Law  Review,  45,  51-63) .  TIm  game  so  fSr  as 
the  children  were  oonoemed  seemed  to  be.  beads  they  loM  and 
tails  they  dldnt  win. 

We  owe  it  to  our  times  to  challenge  the  perversion  of  our  Oob- 
stitotion  Injected  Into  our  law  by  the  child  labor  dectslon.  This 
bin  would  chaUenge  it.  We  should  give  the  oourte  a  ehaoce  to 
remove  this  blemlab  from  our  Judicial  history. 


a. 
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COie  baa  been  taken  to  hold  the  pending  bill  to  a  good  tettb 
iwulatlaa  of  Interatate  oommerce  and  aathtng  more.  Any  State 
may  uae  child  labor  or  sweated  labor  for  producte  of  home  con- 
aomptlon  as  much  as  It  jrfeases  so  long  as  tt  does  not  dtrert  or 
aSOct  tnterstete  commerce  In  so  doing.  The  State  may  exploit 
youth  In  tts  tntemal  affatrs  as  far  as  Its  own  conaetence  will 
pormtt.  but  it  cannot  dump  Ite  children  Into  the  Nation's  marlcete 
to  demaralize  our  national  standards. 

It  baa  been  suggested  that  the  child  labor  prorlslons  should  be 
flmbodled  in  separate  legislation.  It  is  not  my  function  to  advise 
aa  to  policy,  but  we  believe  it  would  be  more  dlfllctat  to  auatain 
separately  than  In  company  with  the  other  subetandard  labor 


AH  of  the  labor  practices  attacked  by  this  blU  are  rdated.  All 
ace  typea  of  oppression  utllteed  for  the  purpose  of  gaming  unfair 
fMpiiiMtMtlon  in  interstate  comiaerce.  One  employer  cute  wagea. 
while  another  employs  child  labor,  and  still  another  employa 
•weatabop  conditions,  and  all  of  these  practices  are  a  part  of  the 
vicious  oompetmon  used  In  forcing  down  labor  standarda  which 
tt  la  appropriate  to  treat  together  m  the  regulation  of  Intersteto 
oonunetce.  One  of  the  constitutional  baaes  of  the  pending  bill 
la  ttM  prtDdifle  announced  m  reference  to  the  National  Labor 
^^^^l^i^ttoM  Act  that  pn^Uflc  caxiaes  of  strife  which  may  have  a 
— lew  cffOct  upon  interstate  commerce  may  be  prevented.  It  ia 
obvious  thst  thla  principle  is  applicable  to  wagea,  hovrs  of  em- 
ployment, aad  the  use  of  strlkebreakCTS  and  spies,  for  those  prac- 
ttoea  have  been  prolific  causes  of  labor  strife.  It  is  not  dear  that 
ffMM  bibor  stan&ng  alone  haa  been  the  cauae  of  industrial  strife, 
although  tt  la  etoarty  one  of  the  demente  of  unfair  tabor 
petition. 

One  I  laann  for  the  tmfortunate  dertslop  of  the  Child  Labor 
waa  that  the  Court  failed  to  perceive  that  the  legldatlon  waa 
xdated  to  the  regulation  of  interstate  oommerce  but  regarded  it 
as  merely  a  poUee  legutatlon  to  aeoomgdlah  a  local  social  objec- 
ttve.  The  Inclusion  of  child  labor  with  the  other  prohibited  prae- 
tioaa  in  an  undertaking  to  prohlMt  tmfair  Interstate  oonmieroe 
and  to  foster  American  standards  makes  plain  that  the  taw  m 
which  tt  tt  Included  is  a  genuine  exercise  on  a  broad  front  of  the 
power  to  regulate  interstate  commerce  and  gives  the  prtAilbttlon 
of  Child  labor  a  strength  that  tt  would  not  have  tt  standing  alone, 
vaaacxaaiow  to  arana  to  KSci.TniB  mrABt  laooncxs 

Two  leoaat  deelalona  have  arouaed  hope  of  a  new  method  of 
fteleral  aad  State  oooperatton  to  enforce  proper  labor  standards, 
m  Jraatwdv  WMp  *  Collar  Co.  v.  /Uinote  CrntimX.  BmXkntaA  Co, 
(Aa.  4.  1987).  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  Asfauxst-Sumnera 
Act  m****^  It  antawfnl  knowln^y  to  tranqxvt  In  tntvstato  oom- 
merae  goods  made  by  oonvlct  labor  Into  any  State  where  they 
would  be  received.  BomBSSBrt.  or  sold  m  vlolatian  of  the  State 
towa.  aad  requiring  ^1^^f""c  of  eonvlct-nkade  gooda. 

In  ITMtJteltf  V.  Ohio  (107  U.  8.  431)  the  Supreme  Court  enstsined 
eeavletleiw  under  a  State  taw  fortilddlng  sale  within  the  State 
of  oonvlet-made  goods,  even  in  the  original  package.  It  aooepted 
the  lis  HOB  Cionper  Act. 

■««ntf  the  method  la  approved  aa  to  other  labor  standarda.  tt  to 
open  to  grave  edmlnlstratlve  dllbeulty.  It  would  seem  ths*  If  the 
Court  to  to  sustain  aay  Pederal  regulation  of  caeomeroe  In  goods 
i«»«4t  under  substandard  labor  condittona  It  would  overrule  tho 
qi«W  Labor  4giTlf*"n  and  permit  dlxeot.  simple,  and  effective  reguta" 
tloo  instwitl  (tf  reaching  the  aame  reault  by  going  around  Bobln 
Hood'a  bam.  If  Coogrees  can  give  national  scope  to  the  standards 
aet  up  by  a  receiving  State,  it  would  seem  able  to  give  force  to 
Btaadarda  of  tta  own  making.  If  the  Court  win  give  effect  to  48 
BOB-unlf otm  State  standards,  operating  like  tariff  taws,  and  dllBcult 
to  administer.  It  would  seem  able  to  sustain  a  single  Federal 
ataadwd  for  gooda  In  movement  between  the  Statea.  But  there  to 
a  tawyerty  praference  for  a  dlfllcult  w»y  of  doing  a  admple  thing. 
aad  the  Kentucky  Whip  method  may  oommend  itself  to  the  Covirt 
wbea  direot  regutatloD  doee  not.  If  ao.  thto  bill  to  d»algned  to  get 
the  bUMfit  of  sudk  appanval.  WhUe  the  Court  to  not  certain  to 
i^iply  ttae  prtooo-made  gooda  preoedeate  lately  estsMlstiert  to  goods 
aiode  by  uzMtoraged  or  undmald  free  tabor,  the  constitutional 
ssperlment  to  worth  trying.  If  easier  administered  provisions  are 
sustained,  reeort  to  thto  lees  practicable  plan  will  not  be  neceesary. 

■OB  raocasB  or  taw 

■ven  If  the  subject  matter  to  within  FMeral  power,  ooautitQ- 
ttoaal  oontrovenlaUste  may  dabn  that  tt  vlotatee  the  due  proceea 
of -taw  dause  or  illegally  delegatee  tuugiesslonal  power. 

Regulation  of  both  wagea  and  hours  does  not  of  Itself  vkdate  due 
Mucnaa  and  to  not  neceesarUy  '^mreasooaMe,  arbitrary,  or  caprl- 
dooi*  where  *Hhere  to  reaaonalde  retatloD  to  an  Object  within  the' 
govemawntal  antbortty"  (Wason  v.  Wrw,  943  U.  8.  SSa;  BvnttacF  v.. 
Ongon.  MS  U.  S.  430) . 

Standarda  for  determlnatloo  of  fair  wagea  aad  reaacsiable  working 
hours  ffonte**""*  In  the  preeent  bin  are  drawn  with  fatmees  to  tlie 
CBq)loyer.  Ttte  standards  are  baaed  on  the  value  of  the  ssrvlce  ren- 
derad  and  the  leaauoableness  of  the  period  of  working  time  oonsid- 
frtng  the  nature  of  the  employment,  furthermore,  f almess  to  aU 
PvSbs  concerned  and  reasooabte  treatment  of  qiedal  cases  are 
— iiiiiiil  by  the  provtokms  of  ttie  l»tn  ^rtilch  require  the  Board  to 
grants  eaenq>tlfloa  from  the  wage  and  hour  regulations  as  the  zieed 

^Ktohard  to  see  how  employers  who  wish  to  maintain  decent  labor 
or  ttwse  who  wtoh  to  see  a  better  level  of  pun ' 
In  the  masses  of  the  peopto.  can  fed  aggrieved  at  the 

aad  effecte  of  thto  bin.    Advancement  of  tttoee  ob) 
by  State,  each  expoead  to  the  oompetltlon  of  Statea  wl>lcb 
the  foundatloii  of  the  entptoyera'  moet  ' 


the  movement  of  goods  In  Interstate  commerce. 


remove  uus  irirnri""  uuib  wur  jiwnriai  iiwuiy. 
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oblectlon  to  labor  leglatatlon.  He  to  ao  far  from  being  Injured  by 
thtoblU  that  tt  may  be  hto  chief  protection  agalnstundcraalnlng  of 
hto  market  by  methods  wtiich  hto  own  standards  tania. 

Neither  in  ite  general  scope  nor  In  Ite  special  ^f^^^fl*  f  iR^ 
tlcxUar  cases  can  the  blU  be  pronounced  arbitrary.  For  fair  uoor 
Btandanls  are  required  to  be  malntamed  only  to  the  extent  neces- 
sarv  in  order  to  accomplish  the  Interstate  coouneroe  purpoeee  of  the 
legislation— purposes  which  faU  clearly  under  the  regulatory  power 
of  the  Congress  under  the  commerce  clause. 

Due  process  to  defined  in  respect  of  both  Federal  aad  State 
leglstoUon  in  NebWa  v.  New  York  (»1  U.  8.  503.  525) : 

•The  fifth  amendment,  in  the  field  of  Pederal  activity,  and  tt»e 
fourteenth  as  respecto  State  action,  do  not  prohlbtt  go'»«™»««»2 
reeulation  for  the  public  welfare.  They  merely  condition  the 
SIrtlon  of  the  admitted  power  by  securing  that  the  yd  «»»»"  be 
accompltohed  by  methods  constetent  with  due  process.  An<l^"»« 
Buaranty  of  due  process,  as  has  often  been  held,  demands  only  that 
Le  law  shaU  not  be  unreasonable,  arbitrary,  oroaprtclous  and 
that  the  means  selected  shaU  have  a  real  and  substantial  retatlon 
to  the  object  sought  to  be  attained.  It  resulte  that  a  regulation 
valid  for  one  sort  of  business  may  be  invalid  for  ano^er  sc»t.  or 
for  the  same  business  under  other  circumstances.  becsYve  the 
reasonableness  of  each  regiUaUon  depends  upon  the  relevant  facte. 
If  regulation  may  be  dependent  on  "relevant  facte",  there  can 
be  no  objection  to  delegating  power  to  an  administrative  or  qu»»- 
judiclal  board  to  mvestlgate.  hear  evidence,  and  decide  those  facto. 

DXUECAnoN  or  powks 
It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  there  to  nothing  whatever  to  tte 
Constitution  that  forbids  Congress  to  make  a  <»«Jeg^^°.  °5.  "* 
power.    The  prohibition  to  purely  Judge-made,  not  Oonstitxitlon- 

™TOe  Supreme  Court  rarely  finds  fault  with  a  congressional  dde- 
eatlon  of  power.  There  to  nothing  in  the  recent  decisi^  *?_J~* 
Court  which  woiild  Justify  the  Congress  In  abandoning  administra- 
tive  handling  of  modem  complexities  too  ntunerous  and  Oi^^}f> 
be  subjected  to  a  single  and  tnfiexibte  rule  directly  impoeed  by  the 
Congress.  There  are.  it  should  be  remembered,  only  two  caaeB 
where  congressional  delegation  of  power  has  been  adjudged  Invalid 
In  150  years  of  constitutional  practice. 

The  propoeed  bUl  deals  with  dlfllctat  and  complex  Indtutrtal 
sltuaUons.  The  draftsmen  have  been  painstaking  to  make  the 
standards  as  definite  as  the  conditions  with  which  they  have  had 
to  deal  permit  without  imposing  upon  the  divMsltles  of  American 
industry  inflexible  and  imworkable  rules. 

Nearly  every  legtolatlve  proposal  dealing  with  complex  economic 
oondiUons  to  attacked  as  arbitrary  by  those  who  do  not  like  It. 
If  the  bUl  Includes  detaUed  standards.  It  to  said  to  be  arbitrary 
for  want  of  discretion  In  enforcement.  On  the  other  hand,  if  It 
gives  discretion  to  an  enforcement  agency,  it  to  denounced  for 
setting  Insufllclent  limits  to  "arbitrary  dtocretton."  Thto  bUl  has 
been  attacked  on  both  grounds.  The  very  inoonstoteney  of  Uxto 
attack  suKgesU  that  the  draftsmen  of  the  bill  have  attempted  a 
fair  eqxiitable.  and  constitutional  balance  between  the  legal  re- 
quirement of  a  standard  and  the  practical  requirement  of  work- 
able flexibility.  ^,  ^     ,  ^  , 

A  separate  memorandum  of  the  1«^  i»»J^  ■y^jfif*  'l,^*??: 
tlon  of   power   has   been  prepared  and   wUl   be  filed   with  the 

committees.  ...      .     ^  ,.  j.  ,.i 

During  thto  flash  of  injeralism  that  UlxmilnBtes  a  Judictol 
record  otherwise  pretty  black  for  tabor,  we  may  reaoonahly  hope 
that  after  being  balked  a  score  of  years.  Congress  wUl  now  be 
sustained  in  adding  to  the  list  of  interstate  contraband  what 
Mr.  Justice  Holmes  so  aptly  caUed  "the  product  of  r«»ned  lives  \ 
and  in  estaUishing  conunerce  among  the  States  on  the  besto  « 
Industrial  Justice  to  disadvantaged  men. 
fl  win  file  copies  of  the  statement  on  the  delegation  of  power. 
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or 


HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

,  IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  July  2  ilegiOative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  1S>,  1937 


BADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  DKNNI8  CHAVEZ,  OP  NEW  MEXICO. 
^^  ON  JULY  1.  1937 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  entitled  "Lo.  the  Poor 
Indian",  delivered  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  system 
yesterday  afternoon  by  my  colleague  the  Junior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  CHAvral. 

■Riere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscobs,  as  follows: 


ie73 


lo,  nn  vooa  ncaiAift 
Rb  people  are  a  moet  IntoreeUng  subject  to  qwak  alw«>t.  *• 
they  the  onea  flnt  dtocovered  by  Columbua    or  tbooe  ^  » 
vallanUy  opposed  Cortee  In  hto  oonqueet  of  Mexico,  or  PO««bty 
those  encountered  by  Norvaea  or  Ds  Soto  in  the  ptoaaaat  watm 
Of  Florida,  or  we  may  be  speaking  of  the  Indians  first  Men  by  the 
heroic  figures  of  Plymouth  Rock,  or  stiU  »»»"•  7*«>J»S!.  T^^Z 
tact  wito  Roger  WUltoma  or  John  Smith.    Atoo  vtvWly  to  our 
minds  are  those  who  8Uff««d  totense  agony  after  being  drli^ 
troBi  the  Carolines.  Alabama,  and  Mtoatoalppl  in*»^tho  wsstesa 
territory,  or  stlU  those  that  "TjU  the  dust"  at  ^,  »»»«»*  oL.\5l 
BlU  RldKAa.  the  Kit  Carsons.  or  the  Buffalo  Bllla.  or  poseiwy 
thoee  In  the  mtods  of  the  present-day  child  walking  the  strsetoof 
PaU  River.    We  may  recall  the  trtato  aad  trlbutoUona  of  ^>to  *'»' 
■ion  and  other  Indians  of  Califomto  who  were  the  victims  ok  wt 
energetic,  so-called  American  clvUtoatlon  of  the  gold  jruah.    w» 
could  go  further  and  think  of  those  of  the  American  SeuthweM. 
the  Pueblo  Indians,  lovable,  peaceful.  tow-ebkUng  cl«*>»3f  .^**^ 
in  contentment  and  happlnees  for  hundreds  <*  P;j»  2?™  *»• 
States  of  New  Mexico  and  Artaona  and  being  protooted  to  t^ir 
property  rights  by  grants  dating  as  far  back  ••  the  days  «< Jp^uieo 
thePlfth  of  Spain.    We  may  think  and  speak  of  the  W*'^.  Jtib^ 
independent,  virtuous,  industrtous.  and  ever  fighting  for  todlvldttal 
freedom  and  the  right  of  todlvldual  estotnioe.    Indiana  have  al- 
ways been  of  totereet  to  the  American  P«>P»^„  „   „  .  .  ^  .   , 
What  to  their  problem  today  and  what  T«"^ "»«»'. '"Sl!!-^ 
Has  the  United  Stotea  Government,  aa  such,  done  Its  ««>«  ™ 
order  to  mlUgato  the  mtotakee  of  tie  P^tT    If  we  are  lojudge 
the  efforto  of  the  American  peopto  by  the  efforts  o<  theoongrsso 
of  the  crjuntry  in  making  subatanUal  appropriattons  pteMiaah^ 
on  behaU  of  the  Indians.  I  beltove  that  the  Amertoyx  people  have 
for  many  yeaie  trted  to  do  what  waa  fair  and  Just  for  tbaaa  good 

"^hrSdtoSfi  a  whole  are  like  any  other  laoe  bavlag  their 
dtmculttos  with  the  weather,  the  etookenta  of  ttme.  itoturs.  and 
economics,  but  their  chief  dlfllculty  to  with  the  aovarameittt  Itssir. 
No  one  can  deny  that  the  Congress  of  the  ««j?*'T^^i*»  g^ 
years,  made  an  honest  and  stocers  effort  to  do  the  rtght  thtog 
by  the  flrrt  settlers  cC  thto  continent,  and  tt  there  be  aay  dto- 
sattofactlon  today,  and  there  to  plenty  o*^  «*»*•"  *|J"  JJ^J" 
brought  about,  not  hy  whnt  Congresa  haa  dona  or  t»tod  to  do 
m  behalf  of  the  Indiana,  but  by  the  '^T  J^l^Tl  ^  ^SSSSSS^ 
tlona  of  the  Congresa  have  been  administered  by  the  parttaular 
agency  of  the  Government  that  was  created  preaumahly  totttf 
^in  of  the  inteiesto  of  the  Indians.  Said  agency  has  oecwaa 
a  tvoical  Government  bureau  Interested  m<we  to  the  pcrpetua- 
Uon  of  Ito  powers  than  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indlaas.  I^'^ 
seen  heads  of  the  Indian  Bureau  come  and  go  for  years.  There 
to  more  complatot  today  against  the  Indton  f'"*^"  "*«»  ^Tf 
before.  Theee  complatots  do  not  ooom  from  white  tottiers^toad- 
ers.  neighbors  of  the  Indians,  but  from  the  Indiana  thematfvaa 
who  are  commencing  to  realiae  that  they  have  grown  up  and  do 
not  care  to  be  the  subjects  oL"«ip«a'**»fi.«,f«™*g^  2 
even  of  charity,  but  pntiCer  to  be  subjecto  of  rl^to  «C  dtttena  of 

It  appears  that  notwlthstondlng  the  promises  of  the  prasant 
Indian  Commtoeloner  that  he  would  wot*  to  an  effort  to  0va  the 
Indian  self-government  and  to  prepare  him  to  solve  hto  own 
problems,  t^t  aU  the  energy  of  the  said  Bureau  »«^w*w  teetof 
used  for  the  purpoee  of  Imposing  upon  the  Indians  throui^t 
STentlre  Natton  «»  wUl  of  the  Bureeu.  a  thlngrs!nv»«nt  to 
anyone  who  has  any  red  blood  to  hto  veins  aad  who  beUavaa  la 
the  ideato  and  tradltfams  of  the  American  ptopit. 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  e«Pe2«45»«»  ?»•<*•,  J2  !5LS1S5S 
Bureau,  outaide  of  regular  approprtotlons.  since  \^' Pf^^^W 
on  behalf  of  the  Indians,  to  many  inatanoea  the  Indtoaa  are 
wcwae  off  today  and  more  dissattafled  than  they  ■•«•  oam  la 
many  years,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  la^aaa  tbema^ww 
have  had  very  littte  benefit.  MUllons  of  dOUart  have  hem  ipenl 
in  constraetlng  superfluous  admlntotoatlve  o«Bt*n.  Bureau  wa- 
ptoyees  Uve  to  •154)00  houees  tout  the  Navajo  atfll  oeoaptoa  the 
hwi.  AdmtolstraUve  buUdlngs  constructed  to  ^o^^^**^ 
wS«n?  Not  by  the  Indian  girl,  no  matter  how  w;^  prpitorad.  but 
by  some  friend  of  sobm  professional  «P»*f*«!L25"J£«JJ»jg2 
hastocotoM^  to  the  reservatlcm  and  oonsote  herasif  with  bavdtag 
scata.  tt  there  are  any  toft  after  the  Bureau's  reduottoa.  Indtoa 
boyTleam  to  be  flrst-ctoas  mechanics  to  Indian  sc^ooto:  but  after 
thev  aet  out  do  they  have  an  opportimlty  to  drive  one  or  the 
miSy  hu^bwto  of^rs  to  use  every  day  by  the  Indtoa  Buieaat 
ThMv  have  to  alt  around  the  neei  isttnn  and  watA  aaaBOoao  alM 
sent  toto  the  Indian  are*  by  the  Indian  Bureau  to  drive  the  old 

''to  SlS?the  Congress  passed  the  so-called  Wheeler-HowudMn. 
totondlng  to  give  tha  Indians  sett-goverantont.  Itoay  Mawhsra 
of  Congresa.  feeling  that  the  Indians  should  have  aeU*floevaaMi^ 
suppOTtod  thPcaid  bUl.  and  It  became  the  law  c£  the  toad. 
But  under  the  admlntotratton  of  the  preeait  Indian  tareauttady 
■re  practically  under  subjugaUon.  a  thing  aot  oatxtaoptotod  ^ 
the  Woponenta  of  the  Wheeler-Howard  AcC  It  to  UitokiaMa  «• 
the  fcdtonZ  as  they  never  caUed  thy»tolvea  stovea.  ^^ 

Indian  agento  swarm  over  the  l™>l*n  reeMjatloaa  ooh^aBjof 
Bureau  ideaa.  Out  at  a  total  ot  some  991,000  ward  Indiana,  eato 
STJMd  have  voted  to  favor  of  the  so-called  leoigaatoKlfltoM^ 
which  means  that  notwithstanding  tha  acUve  and  aaargsMr  eflorto 
of  the  Ihdlan  Bureau  only  thto  pltful  number  oC  Indlaaa  are  fa- 
vorable to  the  eo-caHed  Wheeier-Howard  Act^  Ya*  Maaa  ct  Oor- 
cnanaat  fuada  ham  been  $vea%  to  aaeuie  evea  thla  maagi 
anoe.    There  are  now  l.a04  more  employeea  to  the  ladtaa 
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♦!.««  there  W9n  tB  19M.  No  SMtler  botr  veil  tnliMd  n  Xndten 
IMT  b«  te  kM  vwy  IMtte  ebaao*  oC  eompaUng  wttb  th«  ao-oUlcd 
^ibtte  «m«ta  oC  itM  Xadtea  Buvwu  In  flUU«  tte  poattianm.  U  to 
■rtllM  tta«  tlMt  th*  psopl*  of  the  UxUtad  8t«t—  who  an  ao- 
IldtouBOf  tba  mdlaiM  ■Ikonld  tturit  thM  la  thn*  VMt  aiiivaprlA- 
that  tn  being  bbm!*  the  Indian  hlmadX  be  tekan  Into 


The  Znttan  to  daapiy  iutarertad  In  all  of  the  aoetol  prabtaow  that 
tito  ^rtiite  man  to  Interaatod  In.  Be  vaata  a  lovar  death  mte;  he 
hoapttato;  be  wanta  praetlcal  evandttuna  In  order  to  get 
for  hto  tifOtk.  and  hto  farm;  he  wanta  eehoole  to  learn  the 
'W.  but  not  adioato  that  wlU  pot  him  baek  wtth  the  *7ol- 
earn  ^ml"  The  Indian  Buraau  baa  mora  eipwto  trylnc  to  teU 
the  Xndlan-lMMr  to  be  an  Indian  than  Batna  baa  ▼artottoa  ai  food. 
*P»f«»>«  aending  a  leiw-halied  vUlacv,  probably  froni  OraenwMi. 
to  teafA  the  MaiMlo  boar  to  wmva^  hoar  to  pooad  attvar,  how  to 
that  have  been  done  by  hto  anoeitara  for  hundreda 
ma  Mavajo  alated  bof ore  a  rtanrtlng  rwnmltteo  of  the 
wa  iMtlnt  a  aoo  f or  the  bwMAt  of  the  curloua  aaat- 
__  ^jy  vtolt  the  Indian  eonatry.'* 

Tha  Itoiiaa  m  •  wihola  wanta  to  Itva  Ufea  you  and  Z.    Ha  wanta 
to  h«ra  Uwt  I —Iran  ilgbt  of  which  wo  aie  all  ao  proud  of  try- 
^  to  battar  hhMOlf  eeanomtoally  and  otborwtoe.  but  he  to  handi- 
by  tte  lBdlM»  Bumnu  that  to  trying  to  raglmant  him. 
do  kaow  thia.  that  ladtaaa  have  appeatod  to  ma  and  to  a 
of  ma^iMB  to  be  lltorated  ftoa  the  ruthlew  afforta 
«g  tha  Sanaa  to  rataelng  thatar  hwda  of  aheq?  and  goeta  and 
toft  to  many  Iwitannaa  In  a  atata  of  poforty. 

have  piaadad  wtth  ma  to  totaroede  agatnet  tha  atraata 

they  oppoaad  the  Ttwitow 


ba«a  openly  ohaigad  that  If  tbay  dare  oppoaa  ladtoA 
poUetoa  they  are  unabte  to  get  work  on  relief  aet-upa  no 

Itodlaaa  have  eemplalned  that  flag  oareanontoa  to  achooto  haTa 


for  what 


iBdlaaa  hafe  oonplalned   of  being  toowbaatm. 
pHMltaad  for  oppoaing  the  Indian  Bureau. 

T"^*fBt  have  eonaplataad  of  too  aaany  Buieai 
lUtto  to  doiM  for  toem. 
n  bilii  iMH  Blin  to  raaUy  tntaraated  to  tba  Indiana  to  tha 

It  If  thaie  to  anythtt*  the  auittar  wtth  the  Indiana  it 
Wliat  the  Indian  wanta  to  to  be  toft 


H.  R  7274— Federal  Apprentice  Tralnins 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

/    HON.  WILUAM  J.  FITZGERALD 

OP  oomacncoT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TkMndtnr.  Jnkr  i.  i9S7 

Mr.  rtaaERAJD.  Ur.  Spniker.  kMita  aiid  tmOBtom, 
tiw  fhte  of  ttito  flDOBtry  vithin  tito  neat  «|i»rtar  of  a  ccntnry 
rests  upon  the  rimilden  of  the  a0j600.000  younf  peos)le  be- 
tween 14  And  3S  who  jast  now  sre  coming  Into  the  reqxm- 
gMmka  of  ctttaanahipc  Ther  are  ptevlng  in  at  the  back 
of  the  pnrnde  at  <Mar  headi  who  haw  ewrled  the  burden 
ketae  paM  on  Iqr  ace  or  death  at  Ihe  front.  The  kind  of 
■ovenanent,  the  kind  of  chrfltifliwi,  we  win  have  In  America 
to  tha  nest  10  to  15  yean  d^Modi  upon  the  type  of  cttlaen 


A  few  weeks  ago  this  body  was  defaatiiw  the  problem  of 
pdbBo  rettof  for  oar  dastttnle  ettlans.  We  have  talkBd,  for 
the  moat  part»  to  lefms  of  adolt  men  and  women,  relatint 
ttiem  as  ao  moeh  manpower  to  mites  of  roads,  number  of 
acres  of  aofl  iimmt  lalimi.  We  have  viewed  them  as 
ohieeta,  wtfthoot  wnnnth  or  life— necessary  erUs 
which  we  are  obUged  to  put  up  with,  no  matter  how  gnidg- 


Bok  thve  H  a  fannan  Hdi  to  this  praUem  which  I  have 
heard  meutioped  acareety  at  alL  We  have  in  tiUs  country, 
whether  yoa  Uke  it  ornotk  what  amounts  to  a  lost  gcnera- 
We  have  miBtrms  of  young  people  who  have  come, 
■Blag  of  age  m  a  period  of 
of  opiMtuntty  la  ilnit  titfit 
young  pao^  are  thinking  km  of  food  and  ctothing  and 
iBlhsv  are  ef  a  chanee  to  get  a  tinothoirt  In  the 
of  weik.  Thew  know  that  samehow  or  other 
MAitarvlng.  Where  tta  next  meal  la  to 
la  far  lam  «(  a  problem  to 


f>wn  bKak  In  this  vast  barrier  of  Joblessness  and  frwtnN 
tlon  wlildi  faces  them. 

Tbere  are  between  3,500,000  and  4,000,000  young  people 
fen  the  country  today  who  are  out  of  school  and  unable  to 
find  regular  cmi^oyment.  Fully  1.000,000  of  them  have  to 
depoid  on  some  tana  of  public  relief  for  subsistence. 
Thousands  have  never  had  a  Job  of  any  sort  although  they 
have  been  out  of  school,  in  some  instances,  as  much  as  5 
years.  Those  iust  emerging  from  school  have  learned  al- 
ready t*^#tr  the  chances  of  getting  a  Job  are  heavily  stacked 
against  them.  For  the  time  being  they  are  "lost"  Just  as 
suiely  as  the  babes  in  the  woods,  for  whichever  way  they 
turn,  they  find  themsdves  hemmed  in  by  the  economic  bar- 
riers  of  the  times. 

The  pUi^t  of  these  young  people  transcends  all  immediate 
considerations  of  material  wants.  They  are  yoimg  and 
strong  and  elastic  and  can  absorb  their  share  of  physical 
discomfort.  But  their  spirits  and  characters  are  still  plastic 
The  attitudes,  prejudices,  and  points  of  view  which  they  will 
have  as  men  and  women  are  determined  by  the  molds  pre- 
pared lor  them  today.  If  society  presents  them  with  nothing 
but  disillusionment  while  they  are  young,  that  disillusion- 
ment will  color  the  whole  of  their  adult  lives. 

ISy  bin.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  which  we  are  considering 
today  win  give  you  an  opportunity  to  offer  a  "helping  hand** 
to  the  fine,  qilendid  youth  of  our  country  when  they  need  it 
most — new.  We  are  all  fully  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
only  a  very  smaU  percentage  of  our  youth  coming  out  of  our 
schools  today  are  capal^  of  earning  their  living  with  their 
minds:  the  majority  of  these  boys  and  girls  must  eventually 
resort  to  the  skiUed  trades,  iffovided  the  opportunity  is  pre- 
sented to  them.  I  determined,  when  I  came  to  Washington, 
to  use  such  influence  as  I  had  to  help  Amoican  young  men 
and  women  get  their  chance  to  enter  the  skilled  trades  by 
tt»  best  road.  That  road  has  a  signpost  marked  "Appren- 
ticeship." Running  off  the  road  are  many  side  roads. 
Some  lead  to  exploitation,  some  to  specialization,  some  to 
crowding  the  present  Journeymen  out  of  their  Jobs;  but  the 
right  road  leads  to  full  preparation  in  every  process  and 
<q;)eratkm  of  the  trade.  That  these  young  people  may  arrive 
at  their  destination  as  fully  qualified  Journeymen  it  is  essen- 
tial that  signposts  be  erected:  that  there  be  someone  to  erect 
those  signposts,  which  are  caUed  standards,  and  keep  them 
tbere. 

I  began  making  inquiries  about  api»enticeshlp  and  the 
Inderal  agency  handling  this  vital  problem.  I  learned  that 
it  is  a  very  smaU  agency:  that  the  entire  force  consists  of 
about  a  doaen  people:  and  that  it  Is  not  even  set  up  as  a 
permanent  agency  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  apprenticeship  was  certainly  a  matter  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  After 
consulting  with  ofBcials  directly  concerned  and  with  some  of 
my  colleagues  In  the  House.  I  introduced  a  bffl.  which  is  now 
known  as  H.  R.  7274,  to  establish  this  Federal  Committee  on 
Apprentice  Training  In  the  United  States  Depcutment  d 
Labor,  and  make  it  a  permanent  function  of  the  Qov- 
emment. 

Testimony  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  House  Labor 
Ccnnmittee  forc^uny  showed  that  the  XTnited  States  has 
never  had  a  ni^lonal  system  tot  the  devekqiment  of  ap- 
praitices.  We  have  d^wnded  on  the  apprenticeship  systems 
of  some  of  the  more  f orward-tocAing  emplojrers  and  trade 
unions.  Skined  workers  from  European  countries  have 
come  to  ttM  united  States  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands, 
m  the  25-year  pertod  1912  to  1936,  inclusive,  there  was  a 
net  toereaae  from  abroad  of  1 J14J91  skiUed  workers,  even 
though  beginning  in  1932  more  sklUed  woiters  left  the  coun- 
try each  year  than  came  in.  That  largely  accounts  for  the 
startling  fact  that  we  let  our  young  people  shift  for  them- 
■elfes,  and  is  one  of  the  big  reasons  irby  we  have  not  had 
an  apprentlcathip  system.  In  1930  there  were  threeniuar- 
ten  of  a  mllUon  young  Amfrifans  employed  In  the  skilled 
trades  who  were  getting  only  such  training  as  they  could 
pick  up.  If  there  were  places  for  ttiat  number,  then  they 
■bookl  have  been  receiving  tbe  benefits  of  apprentloeshlpi. 
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I  do  not  want  to  give  the  impression  that  the  apprenUce- 
ship  problem  is  one  which  n(«ds  attention  from  the  Federal 
Government  only.  It  needs  attention  by  States  and  by 
local  areas.  The  efforts  of  all  should  be  stimulated  and 
coordinated  by  the  Federal  agency.  While  most  of  the 
States  now  have  committees  on  apprentice  training  similar 
to  the  one  on  which  I  served  in  Connecticut,  I  feel  that 
particular  credit  should  be  given  the  Legislatures  in  Oregon. 
Wisconsin,  Arkansas,  and  California  for  recognizing  that 
State  agencies  on  apprenticeship  must  have  legal  status  and 
funds  with  which  to  work. 

I  have  always  had  a  very  special  interest  in  apprenticeship. 
In  the  first  place,  I  learned  the  molders'  trade  as  an  appren- 
tice.   I  am  mighty  happy  that  I  did  learn  that  trade,  too, 
but  I  do  not  now,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I  did  not  then, 
approve  of  that  particular  apprenticeship.    I  did  a  man's 
work  and  drew  a  boy's  pay.    I  do  not  want  to  see  any  more 
of  that  kind  of  exploitaUon  under  the  name  of  apprenUce- 
ship  in  the  United  States.    In  the  second  place,  I  had  the 
opportunity,  while  deputy  commissioner  of  labor  of  Coimecti- 
cut.  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Connecticut  State  Com- 
mittee on  Apprentice  Training,  which  cooperated  with  the 
Federal  Committee  on  Apprentice  Training.    The  appren- 
ticeship program  developed  by  these  cooperating  agencies 
will  eventually  put  an  end  to  the  chaos  which;  has  exiited 
with  respect  to  providing  an  adequate  number  of  properly 
skilled  mechanics  and  craftsmen.    I  knew  that  this  program 
was  greatly  hampered  by  lack  of  legal  status  and  money, 
both  for  the  State  committees  and  the  Federal  committees, 
and  I  have  been  amazed  at  the  amount  of  work  that  has 
been  accomplished  in  spite  of  these  handicaps. 

And  so.  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  can  safely  assure  you 
that  if  you  wiU  vote  in  favor  of  this  biU  to  enable  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  formulate  and  promote  the  further- 
ance of  labor  standards  necessary  to  safeguard  the  welfare 
of  apprentices  and  to  cooperate  with  the  States  in  the  pro- 
motion of  such  standards,  you  will  be  paying  a  great  debt  to 
society  by  giving  the  youth  of  our  country  a  new  lease  on  life. 

Dedication  of  Post-Officc  Building  at 
Lexington,  Tenn. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HEREON  PEARSON 

OF  TENNESSES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  21. 1937 


ADDRESS   BY   HON.    HKRRON    PEARSON.    OF   TBNNESSKg.    AT 
^°*"***   iJbmiGTON.   TENN.   ON   JUNE   13.    1937 


Mr  PEARSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  permission 
granted  me.  I  desire  to  extend  my  remarks  and  include 
therein  the  foUowing  address  which  I  delivered  at  Lexing- 
ton. Tenn.,  on  June  12,  1937.  on  the  occasion  of  the  laying 
of  the  cornerstone  of  a  new  post-offlce  building: 

Mr  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  and  friends,  1  appreciate 
very  much  the  courtesy  which  has  been  extended  me  In  Inviting 
me  to  be  present  In  Lexington  on  this  occasion  and  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  me  to  say  a  few  words  In  connection  with  the 
laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  your  new  post-offlce  buUd^.  As 
an  evidence  of  my  appreciation  I  have  ^»«J«^  °J^  1.0W  jnlles 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  being  here  and  sharing  with  you  the 
pleasure  of  this  memorable  day. 

I  want  to  thank  the  previous  speakers  for  tbe  compUmenUiy 
things  which  they  have  had  to  say  about  me  and  to  assure  boUi  of 
them  and  aU  those  here  this  afternoon  that  It  was  a  Sfj^^Jg^ 
ure  to  me  to  be  able  to  have  a  part  In  obtaining  this  buUdtog 
which  I  think  win  mean  so  much  in  the  advancement  of  the  city 
of  Lexington  and  Henderson  Cknmty.  

I  have  been  Impreswd  by  the  ceremony  carried  on  \md«  the  mm- 
pices  of  my  brother  Masons.  To  me  It  is  peculiarly  A"*?*  «»»*i°* 
laying  of  cornerstones  has  been  under  the  supervision  of  t»>;^»^ 
Niahlp  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  for  m^yvn^jnr««rsb«c«» 
they  «ra  buUdcn  la  every  mxm  at  tbe  term.    Tnis  great  ocdn  naa 


Its  birth  as  a  result  at  the  desire  on  the  part  of  buUdert  In  the  earUr 
days  to  band  themselves  together  for  their  mutual  protection  and 
benefit  and  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  their  crafts  and  profe^^ons. 
Not  only  are  they  builders  at  permanent  buUdlngs  and  structitfee 
but  they  are  buUders  of  character  and  clU«nship  as  well,  and  the 
great  lodge  In  charge  of  this  program  this  afternoon  has  made  a  dls- 
Unct  contribution  to  the  cltiaenshlp  of  Henderson  County.  »*  «» 
my  privilege  to  be  affiliated  with  Jackson  Lodge.  No.  45.  one  cS  the 
oldest  lodges  In  America,  and  I  shaU  always  appreciate  what  the 

Masonic  lodge  practices  and  stands  for.  w_4..j^-  .». 

This  occasion  prompts  me  to  reminisce  and  to  review  wieny  ine 
progress  which  the  State  of  Tennessee  has  made  during  the  years  «*r 
Its  Statehood.  ExacUy  141  years  ago  on  the  1st  day  of  this  month 
Tennessee  was  admitted  to  the  Union  of  States  and  with  her  admis- 
sion came  the  realization  of  the  dreams  of  those  resUess  plocecn, 
our  forbears,  who  had  struggled  so  long  for  this  privilege. 

At  that  time  Tennessee  was  a  wUd  and  Isolated  frontier  wr 
from  the  central  seat  <rf  government,  and  the  ets\j  settlers  had 
overcome  obstacles  that  were  almost  Insurmountable  to  estabUsh 
a  clvUizaUon  of  their  own.  It  is  a  story  of  stout  hearts.  Intrepid 
souls  and  high  ambitions,  and  dxulng  the  years  which  have  fol- 
lowed by  virtue  of  the  fortitude  and  hardihood  of  her  cltiaenshlp. 
Tennessee  has  written  a  history  as  complete  as  that  o«  any  8Ute 
In  the  union.  She  has  furnished  3  PresldenU  to  the  NaUon.  14 
Cabinet  members.  5  JusUces  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  none  of  us  can  forget  the  outstanding  deeds  <><  .•'•<^°: 
Sevier.  Crockett,  and  Forrest  and  the  oontrlbuUons  which  they 
have  made  to  our  Ulustolous  history. 

Our  SUte  has  kept  abreast  of  advancing  clvlllaaUon.  and  today 
It  is  popxUated  by  over  3.000.000  people  whom  President  Tbeodwe 
RooseVelt  once  said  "are  the  purest  strain  of  Ang'o-gyoP  Mog- 
Sixty  pucent  of  our  peoplt  are  naUve  bom,  truly  reprsMntauve 

One  of  the  greatert  factors  In  the  development  o*  Tennesaee  has 
been  the  PosUd  Service  of  the  United  States  Oovemment  and  I 
sometimes  think  we  accept  It  as  a  matter  of  course  7>»««f 
acknowledging  our  appreciation  of  what  our  Oovenunent  Is  dotag 
for  us  inthls  respect.  Today  there  U  not  a  family  Ujtog  undw 
the  American  flag  that  does  not  enjoy  the  *'^*!»  oTJ^SLS^S 
perfect  mall  system  in  the  world.  No  matter  how  far  removea  or 
remote  the  home  may  be  situated  from  a  county  seat  of  gorem- 
ment,  It  en)oys  daUy  deUvery  at  the  mall  through  the  senrlce  <a  our 

post-offlce  system.  

VVe  ♦>'«"*r  of  the  Postal  Service  as  being  a  new  organlMtlon. 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  Is  one  of  the  oldest  InstituttoM  known 
to  Story.  Its  existence  antedates  that  of  the  Mede.  •f^Pwatonj 
and  even  In  heathen  China  hundreds  of  years  before  the  Wrtto* 
C^lst  a  postal  system  existed.  It  U  true  theee  e«ly  systems 
were  imperf^and  did  not  meet  the  needs  of  «»i  PS'P'*^^*  J*«S 
that  cniS  system,  by  reason  of  persevfranoe  •J?dJ»»r«P«»2SSI 
of  money,  we  have  evolved  a  thoroughly  modem  system  which 
excels  that  of  any  other  nation.  America  had  a  postal  «7n^ 
wh^  tS^flrst  settlers  came  to  this  continent,  and  when  we  re^ 
5  Paul  Revere  and  his  midnight  ride  along  tbe  Auantlccoert 
we  reaUae  that  he  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  postman 
carrying  the  news  from  hamlet  to  hamlet.  The  <^n?  «njw«  oy 
hoSsMid  foot  has  given  way  to  swifter  means  of  ^ransporUtton. 
jSTt^Sy  we  enjoy  hourly  «lellverles  of  maU  by  •«t«afWl«.  «-^ 
trains,  a^d  airplanes,  and  the  broad  expanses  o«Am«Usa  can  be 
cov«*d  by  our  pSital  System  In  a  matter  of  a  very  few  hours,  no 
matter  how  distant  tbe  point  of  ttavel  niay  be.  .«^w_  t.-w 

The  building  which  we  are  starting  today  wlU  be  aDOfthOTUnk 
in  oar  system^of  PWeral  buildings  and  a  P«™f«»*\ "»SS«»«  J^ 
the  oeoie  of  this  community  that  our  Oovemment  stm  nlsto 
and  islntereeted  In  our  welfare.  When  we  build  a  private  borne 
It  becomes  another  place  to  be  honored  as  a  home  In  tbe  com- 
munity. ,  .  ^  ^ 
When  we  buUd  a  buslneaB  bouse  it  Is  chOjvx  investment  eg 
orlvate  capital,  but  when  our  Oovemment  erects  in  the  bewt  of 
a  cS^uSty  k  buUdlng  such  as  this  to  which  to  house  its  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  that  buUdlng  becomes  symb^  and  na- 
S^SSc  ofldl  of  the  power  and  tbe  glory  of  the  National  Oov^ 
emment.  It  U  totended  to  chaUenge  the  respect  of  evwr  «tia«n 
and  natron.  It  becomes  the  citadel  of  Justice,  home  of  govem- 
mentrand  the  evidence  of  governmental  g^tncss  It  is  a  con- 
stant reminder  that  we  live  In  and  enjoy  tbe  Prtv1l«f»«  the 
SSiestrepuWlc  on  earth;  that  our  ConsOtutlon  ^Ul  Uvea  and 
SS  no  nSTor  set  of  men  Is  strong  enough  or  powerful  enough 
to  overthrow  or  override  this  Oovemment  or  itiUws. 

I  ^eUiat  this  structure  wUl  never  be  «i«eamted.    n  Is  no 
puce  fS  S?  aSrShlst.  the  dlsbeUever.  or  the  ttm^torU  Is  to  be 

buUt  for  and  by  the  law-abiding.  »<»yV\?**"'^J^^?5L!S«2 
voice  disloyal  beUefs.  to  encourage  revolutloiM.  or  to  be  ^«^Pfft. 
JSto  coSututod  authorities  within  lU  waUs  wm  J.  •  "^J^ 
and  a  desecration.    May  lU  aancttty  and  Ite  dignity  always  be 

°*^SS^SSdlng  has  been  made  possible  throu^  tto»6oopantion 
at  the  cltiaenshlp  of  this  county  with  tbe  Federal  Opvernm«Bt. 
SrouSb  STeflSrts  of  your  efficient  postmaster,  and  through  the 
SSSSesTof  the  Post  Office  Departm«t  to  i-^sde  tooiar  »- 
J^iS^TuUd  a  structure  which  the  burtness  ottbjs  «*»)««; 
deTand  which  has  been  JusUy  •«»«»  ^y  the  people  wjjo^^j^* 
^transact  their  buslneas  through  the  Postal  System.  It  belong 
to  you  and  Its  doors  wUl  stand  open  to  every  resident  «<  this 
county  regardless  of  ptAltlcal  affiliations,  color,  or  creed.  I  ooo- 
^SSSte^uwid  shaiTwUb  you  tbe  prMe  and  satlataetlon  wtUcb 
must  be  youzs  today. 
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Shall  C  L  0.  Be  Incorpormted? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

or  MEW  JBUBT 

DT  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Frldat,  Hit  I,  i93f 


Ur.  TBOMAB  of  Vtm  Jmrnf-  Mr-  Breaker,  under  per- 
niMton  to  extend  mj  xemarks  bj  prtnttng  an  editorial  from 
tlM  Bvgen  Ivcntaig  Reeord.  publiibed  \xj  John  Borg  at 
Uti^^-^^  N .  j^  I  praent  tbe  foDofwlnf : 

irmm  tte  B«fn  (M.  J.)  SvwalBf  BMord  d  July  1.  in?) 


c  X.  a  ■ 

»  imllraki  apor  Into  fljinc  ■pUnten:  •  bomb 

dtnetlT  bahtnd  %  tnieklo^  ct  lt«tkm«l  Owd  men;  % 

>  amtaSooAi^oyi  a  |6.000/KN>  watarvorkB  beloogliig  to  a 

il^^t^ulairtMlooniMay.    Btrttars  are  on  th«  mwcto  to  Ohio. 

tam  bZdt.    MobB  at  South  Chlcaco  hurt  brieka.  poilcwtwm  draw 
i^fnia  ADd  clcht  human  betog*  an  killed.  .  .. 

•lSSiytotuSl«rtfan"*t«rt5  «q«»««»« ''*«^  »»»««!»  ?S! 
•adtfim  fwHutlon  haa  It  wltneMedTlolena  oonparaWe j^^ 
BMHit  nnculnarT  ooofllet  between  the  Committee  for  Indivtrtal 
SSSattoiMSl  ao-call^i  Little  Steel.  Ttoe  »«J?^"«SI.*Si^ 
dSbedT  o7l.  O.  demand,  a  ■««»«»■«»«»«»* 'SSLii^^-SJSi 
X^Tsieel  win  not  eicn  with  C.  I.  O.  ae  now  oonetttutad.  Failure 
^nSSSjSriSmSS  the  tendon:  Tlolence  and  hate  haire  es- 

ftni^r*  the  Uet  at  wounded,  dying,  and  dead.  

UntU  meently  an  epathetle  public  considered  the  liRie  to  be 
Ml£  betMi  iapltaland  laho?.  President  Booee^elt  sUted:  -Tt 
rtSowl.  wmiSto  make  an  oral  agreement  (which  I.  eomputoory 
ondartlM  wrZp5r  Labor  Act)  he  Should  be  wlQlng  to  put  It  toto 
■rittiw.''  Butttere  la  another  aqteet  now.  What  petawpent 
tauSt  could  aocme  tf  Uttle  Steel  ahrupUy  and  under  dmees 
ZouM  now  agme  to  sign  such  a  paper  containing  many  words? 
W^whorn  woold  It  be  eontiaetlng?    Who  Is  tbe  par^  of  the 

"Sf  <??0.  leftMa  to  tnocrporato  rteelf.  to  stand  up  and  be 
kenllT  ktantlfled.  It  Is  one  of  the  most  potent  agencies  now  f^e- 
ttSlae  to  America's  eeoncmle  life;  it  essays  to  control  snd  doml- 
Bate  the  Jobs,  the  fortunes,  and  the  terr  Mrm  of  n^Uons  trf 
Aasflom  £rkn^:  It  Tlolently  asserts  tte  right  to  can  strikes  and 
SSTsttlsmmits;  It  •nt^rtesto  tte^tte  powerto  baigato  and 
te  eoatiaet  for  tte  right  to  work  possessed  by  theee  mlUlons  <x 
j^SS^Ltnuun:  »rt  by  Its  reCival  to  organlae  Itself  as  a  cor- 
PCTTttk^  it  wants  to  iUffi**"*  aU  the  pubUc  aztd  P«'*o^alreipoosl- 
^tlee  It  should  sssuom  fbr  tte  dtlaeas  It  claims  to  represent  and 
to  tte  r*"-^«^  puhliB.  which  must  pert  ores  pay  tte  ^^^j^^ 
wtoKtftiMlSSSi  eggnments  teve  been  advanced  by  the  Leftlste 
««  HAi.iwt  thuinewwrnffm^'^y.  but  they  are  untenable.  A  bustnees 
!^S»^uumlta^«ato  a  eontoaet  is  certainly  entitled  to 

know  with  wliom  te  la  contracting  •n«L!S?l^*fS^T  *f^ 
•Mlnst  tiioetli  ot  contract.  If  C.  X.  O.  Insists  that  Jbhn  L.  tfiwir 
aontraetual  oower  and  authority  are  imguestloned  and  unbreak- 
StaTtiiat  dMB  not  asttle  tte  matter,  n  merely  complleatee  It. 
sEos  ttM  doSrlm  neesmttatee  tte  admlsstan  ttet  Mr.  Lewis  Is 
tte  sole  and  ahecAute  dietalor  at  aU  American  workmen. 

If  C.  I.  O.  wUhes  to  oontcnd  ttet  Its  refusal  to  incorporate 
ss  it  to  assms  an  labor  eveiywbeie.  to  finance  strikes  to 
nartleQiar  area  or  industry,  then  ttet  doctrine  postnlatee 
an  tnternsetas  daas  war.  with  Mr.  Lewis  leading  aU  labor  a^tost 
■B  fm*^,  large  and  small,  fkom  tte  Nation's  great  tndustrlal 
Btai^cmplaylnc  900.000  to  tte  Tillage  barber  shop  enqdoytog  a. 
^tessaiettMpacamoant  tarass  to  tte  omfllet  tetween  O.  I.  O. 
and  Ltttte  Steal  to  tte  Mt*"^«"g  Valley,  where  aU  labor  is  betog 
^«^*»f<d  aad  ita  caiae  prejumeed  by  gunplay  and  Tlcdence. 
lwSl|^.^i^n  etttaans  do  not  we  dynamite  exploelons  and  guns,  no 
matter  who  is  llrlac  them.  Pulilte  sentiment  Is  rapidly  turning 
C.  L  O..  no  matter  how  franttcaUy  aad  ^edously  it 
aU  tte  riot  aad  ilmtusitliiiii  on  tte  machinations  of  o^pl- 
_  and  oompany  guarda.  Pleketa.  armed  with  teseHalT  tete 
and  duba.  wlao  surround  plante  to  prevent  workers  from  entering 
«V>y»^  ue  not  entirely  harmleaa  aad  bismelsss  tebss  to  arms. 
Seen  to  that  light,  tte  plctnre  of  C.  L  O.'s  bannleas.  helpless, 
and  innocent  victims  of  poUcs  brutaUty  is  slightly  out  of  focus. 

R  Is.  therefore,  high  time  that  C.  I.  O.  recognlae  ite  reqpon- 
siblUty  to  tte  Amencan  public  as  weU  as  Ite  reqionalblUty  to 
that  portion  of  ^«»— •*»»«  tehor  wlildi  hoperully  looks  to  it  for 
tatsHtoHKl  Ugbk  and  hoMst  liartsrstilii  If  it  has  an  of  tte  power 
aad  auttertte  whldi  it  daims.  it  wtU  protect  itself  and  tte  Amer- 
ican tehor  flsovemaat  egaiast  tte  violence,  deetmetton.  and  an- 
eiehy  that  am  aow  cavilag  a  revuMon  at  pohlie  opinion  which 

lay  aittasately  daetroy  ergaaiaad  labor. 

But  to  any  event,  it  hae  now  become  such  a  potent  econamie 
Mtlte  pttblle  wettars  requites  that  tt  te  Inoozporated 


ttet  it  assume  Its  proportionate  share  of  our  eommon 
to  prcaorrn  this  democracy  for  posterity. 


Wanted:  A  National  Lottery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  KENNEY 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  6, 1937 


ASnCXS  BY  AMTHOifT  M.  TURANO  IN  THE  AMERXCAIT 

CDBT  rOB  JX7LY 


Mr.  KKNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  the  country  wants  is  a 
national  lottery. 

When  the  country  wants  something,  it  wants  what  tt 
wants  when  it  wants  tt 

The  American  Mercury,  leading  American  magariWi,  even 
now  reiterates  this  want  of  the  American  pecHDie.  Anthony 
M.  Turano,  leading  American  writer,  writing  for  the  Amer- 
ican Mercury  for  July,  is  irresistible  in  his  excellent  article. 
Wanted:  A  National  Lottery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  of  the  House  and  for  the  l>eneflt 
at  the  American  Ckmgress.  I  include  Mr.  Turano's  article 
which  follows: 

WAMTSD:    a  NATIOIfAI.  XjOITSBT 

(By  Anttkmy  M.  Turano) 
Aecortlng  to  atxthorltetiye  estimates,  more  than  9»JOOOfiOOfiOO 
»  year  to  tovested  by  Amertcans,  Infidel  and  devout,  to  Illegal 
latteries  of  one  form  or  another.  And  as  most  citizens  refuse  to 
b^eve  that  the  private  Ramlnff  utrb  is  a  proper  concern  of  tte 
oonetabulary,  the  legal  attempt  to  control  tbe  IndiTldual  to  tte 
dlspoeltlon  of  pin  money  has  been  no  more  sucoessful  than  the 
iKte  glorious  endeavcv  to  regulate  the  liquid  receipts  of  his  gullet. 
Indeed,  for  hypocritical  contrast  between  tbe  lawe  and  tbe  facte, 
the  Volstead  Act  is  an  exact  parallel.  To  promote  tbe  same  dis- 
credited theory  ttet  souls  may  be  saved  by  legislative  action,  a 
tmlversal  human  activity  ttet  could  be  made  to  yield  huge  sums 
by  taxation  la  driven  underground,  for  tte  exclusive  benefit  of 
foreign  promoters  and  domestic  swtodlers. 

Contrary  to  tte  general  impreeeion.  tbe  supposed  immorality 
of  sweepstakes  Is  a  sanctlmonioua  concept  of  comfmratively 
recent  origin,  recognind  only  to  Anglo-Puritan  nations.  When- 
ever tbe  ancient  Israelites  were  about  to  make  an  important 
decision,  and  no  direct  advice  was  forthcoming  from  Jehovah, 
they  submitted  the  question  to  tWm  and  Tbummlm,  1.  e.,  a 
few  flings  of  a  special  pair  of  dice  ceremoniously  brought  out  by 
a  high  priest.  Consequently,  no  prophetic  guidance  to  to  be  foxmd 
to  the  Ten  Commandments  about  tbe  relation  of  gambling  to 
salvation.  Although  the  New  Testament  contains  a  few  Invec- 
tives against  money  changers,  the  disciple  Matthew  was  chosen 
by  lot-  and  when  the  medieval  doctors  compiled  the  seven  deadly 
stos,  they  omitted  aU  reference  to  the  risking  of  nickels  to  gato 
dollars.  8o  that  ever  atoce  the  first  modem  lottery  at  Bruges  to 
1446,  most  Christian  nations  have  recognized  the  sale  of  chances 
for  cash  prlxes  ss  a  harmless  and  easy  system  of  voluntary 
taxation. 

In  our  own  early  history,  the  bustoees  was  considered  so  far 
beyond  religious  concern  that  Jefferson  disposed  of  some  acres  by 
raflte,  and  George  Washington  purchased  the  first  ticket  to  a 
lottery  authortaed  lay  the  Continental  Congress  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  Bevolutlonary  War.  Moreover,  Paneull  HaU  waa 
rebult  after  a  fire  through  tbe  proceeds  of  a  patriotic  lottery: 
Columbia  University  Owes  ite  inception  to  a  sweepstake;  and 
Harvard  raised  needed  funds  by  similar  means.  Indeed,  to  build 
or  repair  a  hoose  of  worship  by  selUng  numbers  was  considered  an 
outstanding  form  of  rlghteo\u  endeavor.  Stete  drawings  for 
numerous  public  purpoees  were  conducted  for  many  decades  to 
every  part  of  the  Union. 

Then  came  the  great  wave  of  decency  and  bigotry,  during  which 
the  stigma  dlfrh"!*  was  impressed  on  all  forms  of  pleasure.  An 
deventB  f*^nit«»t»<i»n*nt  was  promulgated  to  insure  universal  so- 
briety, and  an  eighth  deadly  sto  was  found  to  dwell  to  every  penny- 
ante  wager.  In  characteristic  American  response  to  tbe  new  reve- 
lation. SO  Statee  banished  lotteries  by  constitutional  provision,  and 
the  other  0  followed  suit  by  statutory  declaration;  while  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  proceeded  to  save  tbe  mall  boxes  from  satanlo 
contamination  by  denying  the  postal  privilege  to  swcepstakM  tlck- 
ete  The  result  to  still  with  us  to  the  form  of  a  holy  network  o( 
self-cantradlctory  legal  ouctmente,  all  designed  to  save  the  dtl- 
amry  flranx  mercenary  temptetlon.  

Acoordtog  to  the  current  legal  definition,  a  contest  becomee  a 
lottsiy  only  when  it  tovolves  three  elemente:  (1)  A  consideration 
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Mid  tat  partldpatlcm:  (2)  a  prlae  to  money  or  oUier  property: 
Ed  (8)  tJie  winner  must  bs  dttermtoed  by  lot  or  chanoe.  Under 
the  casuistries  of  Idaho,  howeyur,  the  law  does  not  apply  to  «™J 
of  homesteads  under  the  Carey  Act  "or  other  government  land 
drawings."  New  Mexico  has  a  saving  cUuse  to  favor  ot  "•aj  fair 
held  tothto  Stete  for  the  benefit  <rf  any  church  or  religious  so- 
ciety"; evldenUy,  satanlcally  acquired^  money  assumes  an  aroma  of 
holiness  as  soon  as  it  ts  consecrated  to  the  Lord.  Exceptions  in 
favor  of  parl-mutuel  betttog  on  horse  races  are  now  recognized  in 
18  Stetes  where,  to  be  sure,  the  biulness  tovolves  some  downright 
un-Chrlstlan  gambling,  but  such  wagertog  to  not  a  lottery,  because 
the  outcome  depends  on  the  'skill"  of  tbe  steed  and  bis  Jockey, 
and  the  purchase  of  a  ticket  to  the  result  of  critical  Judgment.  In 
Nevada,  every  form  of  gambling  to  legal,  tocludtog  roulette,  poker, 
blackjack,  slot  m^***"— ■  and  wbeeU  of  fortune;  yet  lotteries  sre 
still  prohibited  by  constitutional  provtoion. 

Even  to  States  wliere  the  strict  legal  deftolUon  to  to  force,  cotmt- 
less  lotteries  frequently  qualify  as  harmless  "gift  enterprises"  by 
evading  one  phase  or  another  of  tbe  three-cornered  requirement. 
A  well-known  example  to  to  be  seen  to  tbe  "bank  nltes"  now  con- 
ducted by  5.000  American  movie  houses.  According  to  some  Judi- 
cial rulings.  8\K!b  schemes  fall  squarely  wltbto  the  statutory  pro- 
hibition but  other  Jurtote  maintain  that  tbe  element  of  "consid- 
eration" to  missing  because  the  cxistomer  pays  only  for  the  enter- 
tainment. Perhaps  aU  Ood-learing  movie  fans  were  attracted 
entirely  by  Mickey  Mouse,  rather  than  tbe  »6,000,000  wblcb  was 
distributed  last  year  to  Individual  prizes  running  as  high  as  $2,700. 
But  if  so.  the  name  of  tbe  Infideto  to  legion:  largely  because  of  these 
drawings,  the  theaters  of  tbe  Republic  coUected  $350,000,000  more 
in  1936  than  in  tbe  prevlo\M  year. 

Another  instence  to  the  "contest"  being  conducted  at  thto  writtag 
by  tbe  manufacturer  of  a  popular  cigarette,  for  the  final  distribu- 
tion of  $100,000  as  a  first  prizt)  and  a  like  sum  to  smaUer  rewards. 
Instead  of  sending  three  cigarette  wrappers,  the  contestant  may 
EUbsUtute  the  same  nxmiber  erf  "reasonably  accttrate  band-drawn 
facslmilies."  Of  course,  nobody  wlU  take  the  trouble  to  reproduce 
with  a  pencU  something  that  can  be  bad  for  16  cents.  On  tbe  day 
after  tbe  contest  opened  several  tobacco  stores  to  my  home  town 
bad  exhausted  tbelr  stock  of  tbe  conunodlty  to  quesUon.  presum- 
ably to  contestante.  But  tbe  legal  requiremento  were  nonetheless 
met  by  tbe  fact  that  the  investment  of  money  was  not  necessary 
to  participation.  Tlie  plan  also  escapes  the  third  legal  ingredient 
<rf  a  lottery,  on  the  theory  that  the  prizes  are  not  given  by  lot,  but 
according  to  tbe  most  "skillful"  solutions  of  a  series  of  cartoons  of 
historical  personages.  No  ordinary  citizen  to  likely  to  score  very 
highly  for  instance,  unless  lito  calm  cerebrations  enable  him  to 
detect  that  the  plct\ire  of  a  hen.  a  rake,  and  an  egg  (hen-rake-lay) 
calls  for  Henry  Clay,  and  not  Patrick  Henry. 

Such  money-raising  methods  are  openly  used  to  every  part  of  the 
Republic  Under  the  rules  of  a  subscription  drive  ciirrently  betog 
operated  by  a  San  Prancisco  newspaper,  a  $6,000  prize  goes  to  the 
vrtzard  who  can  solve  such  riddles  as  namtog  John  Boles  from  a 
drawing  of  a  "J"  and  two  bowto.  To  be  sure,  most  Judges  would 
uphold  these  devices  as  harmless  forms  of  adverttotog.  Yet  such 
to  the  moral  and  legal  confusion  between  a  "prize  contest  and  a 
lottery  that  Identical  schemes -are  tovarlably  suppressed  when  the 
customer  pays  cash  for  bto  ticket.  In  tbe  Selection  Sweepstakes 
recently  conducted  for  humanitarian  purposes  by  a  New  York  cor- 
poration, the  awards  likewise  depended  on  the  clever  arrangement 
of  numbers  1  to  16,  each  representing  tbe  name  of  a  charitable 
society  The  fairness  of  the  drawings  was  Insured  by  Mrs.  OUver 
Harrlman,  a  social  worker  of  unquestionable  reputation.  Never- 
theless the  bustoess  was  excluded  from  tbe  mails  because  It  failed 
to  qualify  sufficiently  as  a  game  of  skill.  The  learned  lawgivers 
are  evidently  unable  to  decide  xinder  what  conditions  a  legal  Joker 
makes  a  noise  like  a  wUd  deuce.  ,,..„...-, 

But    leaving  aU  thto  legal  hairsplitting  to  special  tratoed  offl- 
dato   the  lay  population  conttoues  to  satisfy  Ite  gamlngtostlnct 
Laequal  dtoregiffd  of  the  law  and  the  prophete.    When  99acoun- 
Srfoils  were  toiwn  by  tbe  Irtoh  Hospital  Sweepstakes  to  October 
1M6  it  was  found  that  466  of  the  lucky  Uckete  were  held  by  highly 
resnecteble  Americans.     In  May  of  tbe  same  year  44  peroait  of 
JSIJj^Sia^e  to  residente  of  tbe  United  Stetes.    The  plausl- 
S?  SSmSS^of  the  New  York  Times  to  that  ttietotel  Am«tean 
SJeS«nt  to  the  same  lottery  to  1936  was  $6,000,000,  of  wWch 
onlTSoOCOOO  came  back  to  prizes.    And  thto  to  on^y  ^  of  ttje 
many  concerns  that  Americans  help  to  finance.    UntU  1983  a  hl^- 
powtfed  radio  station  to  Mexico  was  broadcasting  several  daily 
Mies  talks  about  a  Mexican  lottery,  for  the  special  benefit  of  cus- 
tomers acroes  the  border.    Every  other  foreign  sweepstake  mato- 
talns  secret  offices  to  aU  secUons  of  the  Republic.    Indeed,  about 
3  years  ago.  RepresenteUve  Edwako  A.  Kxmnr.  of  New  Jersey,  to- 
ttoduced  in  evidence  before  tbe  Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  of  Representetives  a  great  parchment.  8  feet  long 
by  a  feet  wide,  upon  which  were  movmted  various  saznples  or  lot- 
tery tlckete  available  to  the  American  market.     According  to  a 
recent  statement  of  Horace  J.  Donnelly.  Assistant  Solicitor  of  tbe 
^  oSTSpartment:  "A  check  was  made  to  1933,  based  upon 
the  ntimber  of  lottery  tickets  confiscated  under  the  P<»tal  and 
SStorSf  hfis.  and  it  developed  that  probably  »500.000.000  yearly 
was  prevented  from  going  to  these  foreign  countrlw.      Nobody 
knows,  of  course,  tbe  ratio  that  thto  staggertng  figure  bears  to  the 
amount  of  money  that  reaches  its  destination.       ....^  ._  ,„ 
Added  to  the  army  of  fiscal  agents  for  foreign  lottertee  areto- 
numerable  promoters  of  equally  Illegal  domestic  enterprise.    Thus 
in  the  past  a  or  3  years  countless  tickets  have  been  •o^^.^^o 
^ternaS^  PWeraUon  Xth  Olympiad  Sweepstakea.  a  Golden 


Gate  Bridge  Lottary,  and  hundreds  of  other  ikto  games  of  tl»e 
chato-letter  variety.  But  theee  are  smaU-Ume  organlaathms  cc«a- 
paied  to  pollcy-sUp  or  numbers,  a  system  ortglMttogamong  tho 
Negroes  ofHarlem  and  later  introduced  in  most  eaetern  clttes  by 
gangster  TJutch"  Bchulte  and  his  illxistrious  successor!.  By  ne- 
quently  dtoposlng  of  compeUtors  in  the  usual  machine-gun  man- 
ner.  the  syndicate  now  in  charge  manages  to  collect  about 
$300,000,000  annually.  ^  ^ 

A  few  "policy  kings"  were  arrested  In  1935  as  tocome-taz  evaders. 
and  It  was  fotmd  that  they  had  pocketed  net  returns  of  more  thiua 
$1,000,000  each.  Additional  millions  are  annually  extracted^by 
dealers  to  cotmterfelt  tickets  to  bona -fide  foreign  swsepetakes, 
while  other  entrepreneurs  dispose  of  great  cargoes  of  wMthlses 
chanoss  to  flctltlotis  domestic  schemes.  The  Postmaster  General  s 
report  for  1W5  mentions  the  arrest  of  10  dealers  to  sweepstakes 
"who  scrid  more  than  $26,000,000  worth  of  such  tickeu.  all  c< 
which  were  spurious."  An  equally  prosperous  group  of  tt  similar 
merchants  was  brought  to  trial  in  1936. 


So  It  appears  that  ^whether  the  chosen  field  be  bank  night. 
Dicttire  puzzle,  policy.  Irish  hoepltato.  or  keno,  everybody  plays, 
and  shames  the  stetutes.  And  if  practicing  Christians  scream  in 
borror  at  the  suggestion  that  lotteries  be  legalized,  they  usuaUy 
do  so  during  bree'hing  spellB  between  one  cbtirch  raflto  and  the 
next  Yet  if  tbe  learned  legislators  and  their  ecclesiastical 
prompters  could  be  toduoed  to  emerge  from  the  fog  of  hypocrisy 
and  technicality  that  envelops  the  subject,  the  greater  part  <^J^ 
immense  sum  could  be  diverted  into  the  Public  T^****^-'^^ 
it  to  remembered  that  France,  with  a  population  of  only  43,000.000, 
manages  to  coUect  $480^)00.000  a  year  from  ite  official  lottery.  It 
to  not  dlffictUt  to  agree  that  a  similarly  managed  Amerinn  «weep- 
steke  would  yield  the  National  Government  at  least  $1,000,000,000 
annually.  The  Importencejaf  such  a  contrlbuUon  toward  bal- 
ancing the  Budget  will  be  realised  by  bearing  to  mind  th^lt 
eqiiato  two-thirds  of  the  f""*'  returns  from  all  Fsderal  Income 

In  a  hill  recently  totroduced  to  Congrsea  by  Reprsssntetive 
Kknntt  spedal  provision  to  made  for  the  manag«teent  of  a  jjro- 
posed  lottery  through  the  existing  facilities  of  the  Poet  Office  De- 
partment. If  such  a  system  were  adopted,  the  annual  operattog 
expenses  would  probably  not  exceed  $300,000,000.  Bo  that,  even  If 
It  were  determined  to  dtotribute  $1,000,000,000  to  prlass.  the  posa 
sum  to  be  raised  by  the  sale  of  $2  tlckete  and  $1  half  tlckete 
need  not  be  greater  than  $2,200,000,000  a  year,  which  to  only  one- 
third  of  the  figure  now  being  spent  illegally. 

The  amount  of  the  grand  prize  would  depend  on  whether  it  to 
better  to  produce  a  few  more  mllllonalrea.  or  to  Increeee  the  wto- 
ntog  possibilities  of  each  ticket  by  offering  a  greater  number  of 
smiOler  but  substantial  awards.  Such  detalto  could  "Mlly  bs 
varied  to  fit  the  poptilar  response  to  each  drawing.  Judgtog. 
however,  from  the  system  used  to  most  European  counteles.  an 
American  sweepstake  dtetribming  $1,000,000,000  a  year  would  prob- 
ably make  50  quarterly  awards  of  $300,000,  and  600  others  ^t"'^ 
000.  with  1.000  more  tickets  vrinning  modest  fwtunes  of  $<>fK{P> J^^ 
6.000  contestants  receiving  $30,000  each.  The  remaining  $47 JOO.- 
000  would  be  divided  among  25.000  tovestors  to  a  series  of  smauer 
prizes  rangtog  from  $10,000  to  $500.  Some  of  the  iffTf""  '^■f" 
could  be  given  to  the  form  of  annuities  or  other  totwest-besrtog 
Investments  created  by  the  lottery  admlnlstratton.  Bach  wind- 
fall would  be  exempt  from  Pederal  tocome  tax  levies. 

It  to  certeto  that  a  national  sweepstake,  managed  as  an  <»elal 
monopoly,  would  not  be  subject  to  any  of  the  o^i^'^^^^ooMthikt 
were  property  advanced  against  the  famous  Ixmtol^  ^""S^' 
for  It  to  well  known  that  thto  scheme  was  conducted  by  a  private 
corporation,  with  no  other  Stete  control  than  a  moMSl  }mx  on 
earnings.  A  Government  lottery  would  be  subject  to  stelct  audit- 
tog  noless  than  any  other  administrative  agency.  Dssidss  insur- 
ing'a  low  cost  of  operaUon,  and  thereby  making  more  money  avaU- 
awe  for  prizes,  the  pton  would  guarantee  the  ahaolute  genjjinj- 
ness  of  eaSi  ticket,  it  has  been  suggeated  that  such  a  use  o<  tha 
malto  would  be  to  oonlUct  with  the  constitutional  or  statutory  mo- 
vtolons  of  the  various  Stetes.  But  It  should  be  plato  that  nolooal 
authority  could  legally  impede  the  poetal  aetlritlee  o*  the  united 
aSatS/norlnterfSre  with  the  legitimate  collection  of  national 
revenue.  Moreover,  despite  the  eloqu«ioe  of  «^!j^  "^l^ 
lotteries,  none  of  them  clearly  prohlMte  such  enterprtess  as  Btate 

or  national  monopolies.  ^  ^    ^  ^  ^w-*  ..^.^.^mm.  ««  m. 

To  be  sure,  it  to  also  argued  by  holy  men  that  parttdpattcn  in  a 

lottery  to  Immoral,  stoos  the  prt»e  ^>to°"_y^  r°°?*^y^^ 
practically  nothing.  But  the  same  unearned  Incrment  exma 
S'S^iegal  tiSactlon  to  ^^  J^TJt^  "SijrSS^^S^ 
the  Im^irSce  money  received  ^,7*'^^^^''^  SSJS^ 
bums.  It  to  further  Insisted,  on  the  strength  of  a  Judicial  dj- 
JSSS.  that  the  sate  of  lottery  ^J^^^^^f^^^'^.J^'^^ 
spirit  and  tends  to  a  hatred  of  honest  labor.-  "^.Jf^JlSL^ 
eVer.  whether  any  sane  person  would  quit  his  «8^  «2p*7J^ 
simply  because   a   legaUy   acquired  slip   of   pagsr  glyea  him    1 

chaS<4  to  about  30.000  of  '^"^^  •J°J!^^-£.*ii£?Ttl^ 
a  national  sweepstake  were  earmarked  for  old-«gs  rMi«.»_«ptoe 
other  humanitarian  purpose,  the  average  elUaen  would  gladly 
contribute  hto  quote:  and  If  Dame  Luck  failed  to  favor  lilm.  ha 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  excitement  derived  fkom  the  imagina- 
tive possibilities  of  sudden  riches.  Deeplte  the  aUaged  oatatoUea 
of  post-mortem  stivatlon.  most  peopte  know  that  thto  t^estrtai 
lifeTat  Ite  legitimate  beet.  Is  a  rapid  succession  o<  risks  aad 
chances^ 
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flBd  penoDftl  ttartft. 


)  any  caaxwctkm 

■^^^  tha  «aeluilT«  monopoly  of  — _ 

but  tbm  truth  1*  <*>**  JT'^'PSti*?^^^ 
MSr^8oatta  Amertcaa  ItapaMloB.    CblnA  to  l^v^ 

aweden-,  e-h  gain,  J>^  ^^^S^^LTS?  iS-STtf  bS  S- 
JSSMTTet  IB  nm  o*  thaw  nattoo*  bM  tbtn  to«a  any  de- 

,±-Stoi»^^S?2«SpIS5b*t.d  o«-.  to««tot.  and  that 
Sr»5p«r«»«:»irrtrcS«ton  fortttodt  eaa|»ls  «•  .*?  »?fj?^,* 

SSlinttr5«irtW.  liinmn  tmpol»  tot  «Ptoi*^<"tt«  -^ 
hflM«r«r  fmSni  and  loeal  nekataan  or  ihall  tt  be  tasaUy  pro- 
SSSl  iS  a  hSSiaai  ■owoo  ot  IfUmwr,  to  tba  iaddental  banaflt 
of  tte  PttbUe  Tiaaaiujt 


WiU  Keep  the  Fmith 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or  KXNTUCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tsesdoy,  /«iy  6, 1957 


,-,--,-,  r»  mf    F    BTAN  DUfVl.  OT  WlBCXJHSnf .  AT  THE 
^^  SltSlBBRATION.  WHTOK  HOUSt  BLLIPSB.  WAflH- 

nKPioic.  n.  o,  J01.T  •.  imi 

Mr  BAMOiT.  Mr.  President,  yesterday  here  In  tteDis- 
Met  of  fVrfn»"W*  tbe  Senator  from  Wtaoonain  [Mr.  I>arrr1 
Sered  »  y«ry  awe  addie»  at  tbe  White  House  BlUpj*  to 

eoonectloii  with  the  Fourth  of  July  cselebrmtlon.  I  ask  leave 
to  have  the  address  inserted  to  the  Appendix  of  the  R*couk 

There  betoc  no  objectian.  the  address  was  ocdered  to  be 
printed  to  the  Rbcokd,  as  follows: 

m,^^  tlM  davn  of  etnilntton.  buman  batngi  bave  been  actnia- 
fa^adtoedobrata  birtbdays.    Tbay  are  usoany  occartnna  of  Joy. 

a  dUtannt  kind  of  a  birthday.    You  *«n,*>^.*5f 

of  «ha  DedaraUon  of  Independanoe.  vbich  la  tlie  btrtb 

of  a  Baw-bom  natkm. 

ITta  van  tbat  we  paiMe  at  laaat  once  a  year  to  fxaataOgr  wbrt  a 

wdartakSglt  waa  f or  our  focafatbara  to  dadare  tbair 

^cntbTationceat  nation  In  odatance  at  that  time 


to  thoee  daya.  vbo  loodly  prodalmed 

utTi 'eiiiji"  aJTlmilnrtelrlTH  oould  not  be  aDcecaaful:   and  afaln 
Sm^m  M^peoSiMrt  tbat  time  wbo  reany  baUved  that  a 

Srtteim  ooold  not  be  made  by  tbooe  wbo  would  bave  to  obey 

tbm  tey  on  wbkb  our  aeparata  national  es- 

TUlTto  tike  birthday  of  freedom,  although 

^ertgbt  to  Ufe.  aad  to  IttMty.  aad  tha  pnzauit  of  happUiem  la  aa 

-  -  ss??J?^«b2s^  tf- «ag^ 

tmuBa  and  mim— Irtn  waa  the  knowiedge  tbtt  than  ^uea 
tiat/nMba«tla  tor  fraedom  gave  lUk  to  hopm  whlcfa  had  for 

*^^     •- Bpramad  to  human  braaata. 

mad^  to  their  struggle  for  liberty  and 
■MS.  mad  thar  ware  wllllitf  to^  and  did.  endure  great 
iSk  ^itkoal  dlaeaaaanm  aa  tha  reautt  of  their  totanae 


■r^  In—  iiMin  wfUiBff  to  dot    lb  the  last . 

of  cotSif^  ^y'^SS'lSe   of   Uberty.   which  our  ktod  of 
Ocmmaaant  hae  broughtto  o"' IW»-  -adorn  offarliM 

Ttxlay  we  baua  thoee  who  aooff  and  complain.  ■MggP_;gSrg 
anyth^  to  the  nature  of  a  conatnicttTe  {"y*:^^  f^S 
Sc^it  by  prodahntog  that  other  natton.  aw  *?JJJ«^ 
SS^ondltionTtban  la  our  own.  It  ae«M  evmftadilnnaMa 
SSSiaS^lome  quartet,  in  thl.  country  ^be  «te«nrty  crtU- 
oSlof  the  United  Stote.  and  of  oattm^civ»jmaa^.Ct 
Sine,  ^y  a  momentary  reflectlan  wUl  ^'^j^J^  '"^J^'^^^ 
Wm  toe  rtchert  and  moat  Influential  l^'^J^  21*22  2 
S^rth  Mid  tbat  our  people  haw  mcaa  of  tte  com^  of 
JK  and  mo«  of  happinem  than  thoee  «<  "^^"^T  SfSrr^ 
in*±tair  wtiAt  var<kttek  of  meMurement  we  may  uae.  tna  w»T  » 
SfSijrirSr^-S  world  them  •"^f^f'SS^J^! 

yet  aome  17.000i»00.  or  more  t»»«i_«-5;*»£v^  Jif*i,£SJ"-2S 
^  country,  while  the  nert  naareat  eoontry  lMaal«btty  mora 
SSi  sSoSo.  In  aU  the  world  them  i«  a  »•  "f«  «gf 
^OMiMOnZo  eeta.  yet  18.800.000  are  »o«»*«»^,^  2S2^ 
Sd  thS  wHouW  go  *"«  the  llet  Vjic^tbmlMJbm^ 
Su  to  thoee  thinga>rhlch  bring  comfort  •"^b^W'Sf"  ^^ 
DOODte  thia  Nation  la  not  only  to  flrat  place,  bet  no  other  natton 
tothe  world  la  even  wtthto  ^houtlag  dlatance^  ♦«.m-«.w- 

Whete  elee  to  tha  whole  world  are  thoee  •;«J*v-^^S?rf 
hiJSTrlght.  more  rtrongiy  V'^^^^^J^^  '*****  ** 
trmm  frmmrti  *»»<i  Of  free  preaa.  and  all  thoee  other  ma 
SSa^SSi^  nSJ^^Tus  by  the  Bill  of  W*^«;.„^  ^  . 

W9  look  aerom  the  waters  and  aee  the  naUooe  to  C^tpe  toa 
moat  uSappy  altuatlon;  one  is  bleeding  ataoat  tmto  0«th  ft«n 
vSi^M^  an  toteroal  atruggle:  many  other  »•**«»•  ?PP^^^ 
are  f«wiblT  preparing  for  war.  and  the  people  are  to  daUy  dread 
ytSTmSJutSmthat  caUmlty  may  occur;  «^^«-« 
ahatai  becauee  of  their  flnancial  inatablUty;  and  In  many  oth« 
nS^  v^Tvarioua  klnda  al  goremment  the  common  man  baa 
very  little  left  of  what  we  to  thla  country  know  aa  Uberty  and 

'"'SSir.e.  we  have  great  dlfflculttee  and  problemato  ^1«  «»J*^ 
wtochmurt  be  eolTed  in  order  to  bring  a  greater  o*<*~"^  J^»^ 
toagmater  number  of  our  people,  but  no  people  on  thefaceoC 
SeNEthbavTehown  greatiTiaorml  courege  and  as  much  good 
SLillJWbaBn^wn  so  many  ttmes  by  the  American  people  to 
times  of  trouble  and  distress. 

When  the  road  la  block  along  which  we  as  a  people  have  been 
traveltog  toward  our  goal  of  Justice  and  happiness,  we  shotUd  have 
^  conitructlve  and  unheetUtlng  courage  toblaae  new  trails  and 
to  build  new  passagewaya.  so  that  the  desired  o*>i«tiveB  may  be 
xMched.  The  Amertcan  people  have  never  thrown  up  their  handa 
toalSpelesB  geatute  simply  because  dlfflcultiea  have  been  enowufc- 
£tL^?iSSSry^?!&«rlca  has  w»t^^.JfS^  *S.f^ 
UoDs  which  have  tested  men's  souls.  We  have  proved  that  a 
democracy  can  stand  violent  strains  and  periods  o*^*"^**"  ^J^ 
moner  Vpr^««^*'*r  ^  given,  and  this  country  has  inde^been  ror- 
Vu^  tolSleaderahip.  This  NaUon  should  be  thankful  for  the 
nMDlzed  leadership  irtiich  has  guided  us  out  of  the  grave  u^pn 
ofVn  economic  upheaval.  Democracy  bas  r«^  Its  belght  of 
attainment  recenUyto  our  concern  for  the  bettering  of  conrtitlnna 
for  the  unfortunate  and  the  underprivileged.  «  ~w» 

AU  about  us  here  we  see  the  tenU  whldi  are  bouatog  some  aS4x» 
of  Boy  Scouts.  It  to  an  Inaplrlng  sight  that  »  many  o*^"**","** 
haieattendlng  these  exercises  tonl^t.  We  need  have  little  rtar 
for  the  future  of  America  if  all  of  our  young  boys  could  »»•▼•  »^ 
Scout  training,  and  to  their  Uvea  carry  out  the  patriotic  teachings 
irtileh  they  learned  as  Scouts.  Democracy  la  safer  ^*jeo  »  cra- 
iS«ah2kproportlon  of  lU  people  really  beUeve  to  thoee  Ideals 
wlilch  a  Scout  holds  dear.  ^  .  ,., 

Let  ua  as  patriotic  citizens  give  thanks  for  our  great  cowntry. 
Tteaaure  our  Nation;  It  was  wr«ted  from^rju^^and^tby 
democracy.  The  greatest  of  privileges  J*  "»^r*J*«^  ^ 
eSrtA  to  courage.  ptocl*toed  by  faith,  defended  by  "trengto.  and 
pMved  bylSSty  Thto  Uberty  was  our  heritage;  we  mmrt  g^ 
ttto^tSity  We  protect  our  Uberty  by  our  danowacy.  TOe 
Bopremacy  of  democracy  meana  the  salvation  of  America.  Keep 
fatto  to  democracy  and  democracy  will  keep  the  faith. 


toaSlBtoiaal 

wbo  eaaaa  to  thla  country  tram  tha _     

who  mtMtad  tryanay.    They  ware  tbm  brave 

..^ ^j^  would  meSoa  amythlxv  tor  liberty. 

ttiB  tt«t  tte  boat  Wood  af  tha  oM  worid  caaas  to  tha 

T^  IS  itrugiSliV  ooionlaa  bsnaws  a  Ratlao  only  because 
i^La  wancTitoat  euuiMacm^  Inrtmnttobla  type,  but  alao 
JlL»i„  f^  ^yM|«>  aattoni  imnallilseil  with  our  f oref athara 
to^ttaalr  mTforllborty.    ]Pkmnea  with  her  aoUUois  upderL^ 
^ttTttdShinhM^Oermaay  with  bar  mMOmm yaOm  tta  to- 

^ss^isZbS'Sisst^  siTSSjrtha  sp^did 

lZ!!l»to«  aadiMSnibi  af  Irtah  troona.  thaaa  and  many  othsn 

iSdto  tha  foundattott  of  thla  fPaat  Nation 

an  thto  day  ahoJi  lajoteB  tbat.^ 

our  Tintn —  have  fiaedom  and  Ifbev- 

1,1.  an^  aa  are  Mai^afad  by  no  other  peo- 

^aa  ot'tho  wortd.    And,  what  gifto  do  wa  bctag  oa  thla  birthday 

'^^     -      -    gtvyfut    ttMT   not   bo    lofBl    to   thla    QovamnMot 

oawradnatlan   to   mMdMhly   aarva   tta   beat   totorasta? 

wa  not  now  sapress  our  wflltognasa  to  make  aaerlfleea 

jw*  aa  all  of  tha  genaratkma  that  have  gona 


Industry  and  Labor 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

OF  TXNNESSES 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  July  €.  1937 


KADIO  ADDRESS  BT  HCMf.  DANIEL  C.  ROPKB,  8K»WART 
OOMMERCB.  JULY  5.  1987 


Mr.  IfcESLLAR.    Mr.  President,  on  July  5.  1W7.  Hon, 
PuT^toi  c.  Roper,  Secretary  of  Coouneroe,  made  a  speecn  over 


a  Hatlon-wlde  hook-ap  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co..  on 
the  subject.  Industry  and  Labor — Their  Mutual  Problems. 
It  is  a  very  timely  utterance.  All  Senators,  as  well  as  the 
country,  I  know  will  be  interested  In  it.  I  ask  unanimcMs  con- 
sent that  the  speech  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

RSCORD. 

■niere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  RkcoRD,  as  follows: 

I  thank  Mr.  OUver  Owen  Kuhn.  managing  editor  of  the  Waahto^ 
urn  Star  and  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  for  the  c^portunl^ 
afforded  me  tonight  to  visit  agato  with  the  NaUon-wide  famUy  of 
the  radio  forum.  The  commendable  obJecUve  of  this  radio  forum. 
DOW  entering  on  lU  seventh  year.  U  to  help  the  American  people 
to  better  ke^  pace  with  and  better  understand  national  problema 
ttirough  the  proceas  of  free  dlaciuslon.  .^^..^^^ 

On  the  natal-day  annlveraary  of  the  oldest  and  greateet  democ- 
racy to  the  world  we  naturally  think  to  terms  of  human  rrtattona. 
Accordingly  I  use  aa  my  subject  tonight.  Industry  and  l*bor— Thalr 

Mutual  Problema.  

Ooostruetively  analysed,  the  aim  of  these  toterdependent  groupa 
should  be  fundamentaUy  the  same.  They  both  eeek  human  happi- 
ness to  a  country  committed  to  that  attainment  by  aU  of  tto 
citizens.  This  can  only  be  aecured  through  peaceful  evoiutton  and 
never  through  force  or  revduOon.  Differences  arise  frequenay. 
not  however,  over  ultimate  Objectives  but  over  the  mechanics  of 
procedure  for  obtaining  economic  progress,  and,  hence,  human 
hanotoess.  In  opening  our  dtscuaslon  this  evening  we  naturally 
reflect  on  the  fact  that  this  to  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-flrst  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  our  Government.  The  pxirpose  of  the 
founders  was  to  launch  a  government  that  woiUd  provide  men  and 

women  opportiinltles  for  coopwative  devdopment,  

Notwithstanding  our  decades  of  preachments  for  liberty  and 
ooportunity  under  our  democracy,  we  have  not  yet  wisely  coordi- 
nated attitude^  to  the  absolutely  necessary  mutual  endeavors 
through  which  alone  the  needed  reaultt  can  be  secured.  In  recent 
years  evidence  has  been  unf okitog  that  men  and  wonen  are  be- 
coming more  desirous  of  self -expression  aa  a  meana  of  their  social 

and  economic  betterment.  i.        * 

Thus  have  come  leaders,  toalstlng  on  the  everyday  practice  of 
the  theory  of  democracy:  that  is.  the  fulflllment  of  Uie  conten- 
tion that  the  people  can  wisely  govern  themselves,  if  kepttoruth- 
fuUv  informed.  The  unfoldtog  of  democracy  baa  been  drpenrtent 
upon  the  correct  understanding  and  Just  interpretation  <rf  Its 
prtnclples.  Associated  with  this  is  the  willtogncss  of  aU  to 
conform  to  the  changes  to  the  mechanics  of  adjustment.  Int«- 
preted  for  our  ttoiea.  democracy  may  be  said  to  be  •n.»*»^^ 
knadoiameas  of  the  people  to  their  duty  to  give  and  toke  to 
their  recognized  naeesalty  of  advancing  the  common^od.  tt 
thev  would  safely  advance  the  good  of  one  unit  of  eoclety. 

A  hllf  wn^  ago  Thomas  Cariyle  projected  this  thought.  He 
asserted  that  the  danger  to  matotatolng  the  neoesaary  balance  to 
human  relations  might  be  that  the  people  would  stress  oppor- 
tunities out  of  proportion  to  duUes.    We  would  do  well  to  reflect 

on  that  prophecy  to  considering  our  modem-day  problems. 

From  the  hlsttW  approach  we  see  to  aU  of  It*  phyelojl  •^»ectB 

our  nauonal  begtonlng  to  the  cro«»?  .«»Y*"*^*  ^"iJfSSf!L.S!l 
flouroes.  In  1T76  we  had  Thirteen  Oolonlea  and  44)00,000  popu- 
lation, but  a  land  richly  endowed  with  wonderful  resources.  Bi- 
ceptfor  a  few  water  wheels,  wtadmllte.  and  animate,  our  whOle 
dTfllzatlon  depended  upon  manpower.  The  proeaastog  of  raw 
ynf*^!^*!-  was  by  hand.  

As  recenUy  as  60  years  ago  we  were  predominantly  aa  agrlnd- 
tural  pecmle.  still  dependent  largely  upon  hand  labor.  Then  with 
magic  rapidity  we  phmged  dramatically  tato  a  rom&me  cf  powwr 
^  ma^toe^Uosl.  oU.  gas.  hydroeiectrle  energy-  ^Jhla  ^  «»• 
dawn  of  the  "machtoe  age."  Today  we  have  48  Mat«i.  a  total 
population  of  127,000.000  people,  and  a  technologythat  looks  toa 
Seduction  of  the  muscle  toad  on  human  betega.  We  now  have  at 
our  command  toatalled  mechanical  power  of  total  capacity  aevwai 
ttmea  the  combined  manpower  of  the  whole  human  race.  

Partleularly  over  the  past  quarter  century  our  progreaa  haa  iieen 
ahnoet  incompschenslhle.  Our  increaae  to  the  uae  of  power  has 
been  more  than  35  timea  aa  rapid  aa  the  tocreaae  Ino"' PfPy'^SS; 

Reaean:h  and  human  Ingenuity  »»'«.0«'«>*'*«*.*!^^S^.™2 
macb«~»  and  prooeaaea  to  dttoct  thla  power  Into  thowandsof 
constructive  operattona.  Thto  to  reflected  to  "»»«*Jc*«J^«v2P*' 
culture.  tran^MTtotloQ.  mrrrhanrttwing.  and  even  tohouaewort . 
Keedleaa  to  say  thto  has  enormoudy  acederated  the  producMOO  ana 
dtotribotlon  of  goods.  Oolnddent  with  tlite  remarkable  progress, 
other  changea  to  our  domestic  eotmomy  have  been  coming  wnn 
breathless  speed.  .  

We  have  seen  changea  to  the  Oharaeter  of  ownorahq)  of  wimrmm, 
in  the  growth  of  great  oorporato  combinattona  corertog  numero^ 
flelda  of  production:  to  the  exploitation  of  toe  beat  of  our  toee 
vubllo  domato.  and  to  the  dlaappearanoe  of  the  eaally  aeoaaalhle 
moom  from  our  natural  reaouroea.  .     .      

All  these  thh^^a,  oulmtoattog  rapidly  and  to  unlaon  durtog  recent 
years,  together  with  the  ravages  and  dtolorattona  of  the  reeent 
deproMlon,  have  prodnoed  new  problema.  ^      .    ,.. 

As  we  look  at  ttie  mora  recant  part  of  tha  P*<*»?v«f*^*J™* 
stand  out  deaiiy— things  requiring  most  thoughtful  consldera- 
tton.  We  see.  for  Instance,  that,  with  less  than  one-flfte«xth  of 
the  total  world  population  here  to  the  United  Stotes,  we  have  TO 
percent  ctf  aU  toe  motor  vehicles,  two-thlrda  of  aU  the  mechanlral 
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refrtgetmton.  attMBt  half  of  aU  tha  radkia. 
ell  the  hard-aorfMe  roada  to  tha  world. 

Nocwtthstandtog  our  perplastog  proUana,  we  snjoy  a 

Individual  Uberty  and  aeenrt^  unknown  to ^  ^^^^^    . 

Thsae  are  tTflffttd  to  fiaedom  of  thought,  qiserin.  ana  aetKm^a 

atandard  of  living  tor  tha  average  dtlaea  far  above  that  sttalned 

under  any  othsr  form  of  government  or  any  other  typa^ofj*  '■«—"■"* 

a  standard  of  hvtog  whldi  roaehaa  f»r  In-"-*  '—• '  •"" 

needs — to  ahnoat   utoveraal  free  adueatl — ^^_ 

opportunitlaa  to  enjoy  flue  mualc,  art,  Utsratura, 

facilitlea. 

In  eoontlaaa  ways  wa  are  Itvtog  under  hswtar,  _  «,  ^ 

conditions  than  any  other  people  to  the  world.    Our  atanoanl  of 
living  to  higher  bacauae  of  our  ability  to  produce  and  to 

Let  us  take,  for  exampte.  a  market  baaket  fwntoluint  I  po    

ai  pot  roMt.  baoon.  butter,  sxigar.  and  potatoaa:  a  loaf  cf  braad.  a 
doaen  c«gs.  and  a  quart  of  milk.  Tha  awags  Amectoaa  Ir 
worker  wotild  have  to  work  twloe  aa  tong  to  Inland.  4 
IMK  to  OeniMny  and  Italy,  and  12  tlmea  aa  long  to  Buarta  aa  ha 
does  to  toe  Utotad  Statea  to  aeeore  thto  baaket  of  rnramndttlaa 
tbat  we  to  thto  country  regard  as  ueossaltiea.  In  general,  thto  Miua 
latio  applies  to  moot  of  the  things  we  uaually  oonaldar  aa  ooa- 
tributlng  to  our  atandard  of  Uvtog.  

Thto  foioefully  Uluatratea  toe  comparative  itendarda  of  Uvtog 
among  the  nattana  and  the  advantage  enjoyad  by  tha  Amarlean 
vrarte  It  atoo  ■iiniils  the  Immenae  pnaslbWIttoa  of  world  trade 
and  ccunmerce  when  and  if  the  purchaatog  power  of  the  workara 
of  other  countrtoa  leaehca  a  par  wlto  that  of  tha  peopto  of  the 

United  Statea.  ^  .  „.    ^     _^ 

Aa  aodety  has  become  more  totrlcate  and  tovolved  and  as  «• 
have  beeoiuB  moN  dfl|>endent  upon  one  anotoer  to  our  totanstva 
civlllaatlon.  eome  ooocaastnns  of  Uboty  on  toe  part  of  tha  todi- 

vidual  have  been  neoeaaary  for  the  safety  of  aU. 

The  traflto  control  on  a  buay  street  oomer  to  a  amipia  aiampw 
of  anch  curtailed  Uberty.  It  requirea  the  Individual  to  maka 
^rmnm  saolllce  to  the  public  totereat.  In  other  ways,  the  toter- 
aUto  commeree  lawa.  reatrlcttona  governing  the  aaJa  of  aecunttea. 
toe  control  of  utUttlea  and  banka.  endeavor  to  curb  umaatratoed 
Ubertiea.  yet  tbay  aafeguard  and  protoct  Jarge  numbera  of  people 
in  the  snJosrmaBt  of  thehr  rl^tful  Ubertlaa.  Tha  aaiM  iiaiiaaiit| 
exlata  to  buslnm  and  industrial  affairs  and  nraat  be  mat  through 
proper  eflorta  to  dsvlse  workable  and  equitable  eootrola.  Und« 
■nchpraoedure  the  determination  of  rights  mum  be  tormulated 
on  the  baids  of  the  ooasmon  good.  We  must  realiaa  that  the 
proper    solution    wlU    reqxiire     time,     paUence.    and    booa-Ada 

oooperation. 

Thus  the  baalc  conditions  of  our  actmomy  need  to  be  well  un- 
deratood.  The  machine  age  has  increased  our  oapacf^  to  per- 
form woik  manyfold,  and  the  advance  eonttouaa.  Selentlflc 
knowledge  to  every  anmmulatlng,  and  technical  aru  are  advancing 
by  ga^Mtrlc  progieealon.  Bach  new  Invention  Uya  the  ground- 
work for  stlU  othera.  The  movement  cannot,  and  should  not.  be 
aupptessed  or  hindered.  Our  need  today  U  for  imaalflsh  bualneaa 
and  Induatrlal  leadership— yea:  leadership  wlto  the  vision,  pa- 
tlenoe  tolerance,  and  the  win  to  underatand  changing  oondi> 
tioDa— cmd  toe  courage  to  aet  wlto  rather  than  agalnat  them. 
Purthermote,  leadership  of  auch  quallflcatlooe  to  appearing  and 

must  not  be  dtooouraged  by  outmoded  conceptions.  ^ 

Our  plan  of  government  and  our  type  of  cooaomy  have  been 
tcated  as  to  toelr  ability  to  meet  our  changing  nwda.  Our  de- 
velopment of  power,  of  mafaitnes.  and  of  Improved  produettan 
technique  has  xmquestionably  resulted  to  broad  benefit  to  au  of 
«i  and  baa  toua  bean  amply  Jnstlfled.  The  problem  theaeiore  to 
one  of  rl^teous  adjustment  and  balance,  rather  than  of  trytag 
to  realat.  detoy.  or  control  InevltaMe  trsods.  .    .^ 

The  Ineieastog  use  of  power  and  machines  along  wnh  toyroyea 
to(dmlque  to  produetton  certainly  tanpoaea  the  rsapon^bUl^  vfon 
humaj?  leadeSilp  of  dealtog  eftolently.  Justly,  and  IntoiUgentty 
wlto  the  dtotrfbutlon  problems  for  all  aoelaty  and  wtth  tha  rsMlt- 

ant  onployment  altuatlon.  •*  ..  .^ 

The  problem  of  iinemptoyment  la  naUooal  to  aoopa.  »  la  M« 
exclusively  the  reaponalbUlty  of  Poderal.  State,  or  municipal  gov- 
emmenta.  It  to  a  q>eelal  and  direct  chaltaige  to  leadora  to  todus- 
try  labor,  and  agriculture.  Labor  leaders  ahould  wort  with  man- 
asement  to  toe  Introduction  of  methoda  devlaad  by  manafonent 
to  laduca  ooata.  Induatrlal  leaders  must  find  waya  to  advanto- 
geonsly  employ  mote  peopla  and  than  wlUtogly  mM*  tbair  ahara 
Stoe  taxbSen  neoiw  to  eara  tor  tha  rematodar.  InduatnOi 
eootrihntlan  to  toereaaed  employment  from  now  on  naaat  largaiy 
be  thrao«h  arlentltlr  matboda  to  d*»«*0P»*^P'^222L?  prtoaa 
vltiiln  reach  of  tha  eooaumar  and  by  improaed  ediganfy  to  »»• 
duee  the  coat,  and  thereby  eoeourafs  conaumptton.  Thosa  todua- 
trf^  »H«*  have  bean  sooceesfUl  to  toe  maximum  of  moehaniaatloa 
M.  by  expandtog  markate  through  loiaartag  prtoaa,  aubatanttoUy 
toLJeaarrt  rmTrinymrnt  Tha  extant  to  whieh  thoaa  lotoS  raaponal- 
hUitlea  are  met  through  coopwattve  •«ortB  tooWng  ^ojaMutnm 
opsatlena  wfU  datermtna  our  future  aoelal  afeabillty  and  the  mia4- 
mxun  tax  neceaaary  for  reUef  purpoeea.  ^.*«..«.     «.  ^- 

Kvery  geneiattan  baa  had  to  face  dynamto  condtttooa^  Wa  can- 
not hold  back  the  ruahlng  tidae  of  P««ttoaB^Tha»a  - 
great  undertyli«  prlnetotaa  which.  Uka  mudaOU  to 
mnat  be  aaved  Itom  an  deatruettve  flood  tidea.    |J« 
the  qitrtt  cf  devotiaa  to  our  national  tdaala  of  Juttiaa. 
Uberty.  and  mutual  h^yplneaa.  ^^ 

Our  national  greatness  must  hinge  on  a  common  bond  oi  roy- 
alty to  our  national  institutions.  That  baa  always  bean  tha  rally- 
ing potot  of  national  thought  and  action. 
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Wammwmt  wwk  or  f ormUUlde  an  the  iamM  betwven  industrial 
ao^mt  Mid  cmployM*.  the  tuamtaactM  hay  th^roote  In  con- 
Miounotto  ln«^  with  inentithla  chugea.  This  bdng  ttue. 
SS^^SifmMtMSnroiMr  adjustnients.  Many  adjustmenU  hAve 
SS^^biStfSSirtoTSTSrS^  wag«  and  better  worklnj 
SSttoM^It  SSd  be  atoStted  without  dlaeosston  that  It  to 
Sadutyof  aU  to  protect  workers  from  explottatton  by  any  mto- 
JSSiLi  spokeJSan  and  by  sriflah  leaders  in  todus^.  to 
iKtof^ertSoTwehaire  leam«l  that  tosueato  be  ■Jtttod  wtody 
nSd  to^n^ortd  from  the  heat  of  oontro?eriy  and  '^ieiaa. 
Sth  ttoTaSpaOence  are  of  the  «-«««  »?  «»!:?»^^.^ 
mmmSt.  B^oma.  When  we  determine  to  submit  grterances  to  the 
S^^aasDhaia  of  the  comftfence  method  and  foUow  thto  ap- 
Soach3?w«to  a  balancing  of  rtghta  with  ^•^P'^^J'^J^**;^^ 
Mwin  tin  Mved  the  way  for  permanent  peace  and  progress. 

iSTiSStoS^vSltoJc  systST^Siisted  to  new  conditions. 
«2?b?«iSSidinrwtorty^^  Thto  rtiould  recogntoe 

mi^  sDDreetatkm  of  the  diSerenoe  between  a  passing  profit  and 
riMUnatHoflt.  It  can  only  be  lasting  if  in  gaining  it  there  to 
USSi  STc^ntiuict  of  ^oas  Who  work  with  their  ^*^^^ 
SsewhoeonBume  the  products  of  thto  }oint  enterprise.  C3on- 
ttanlM  eoottable  pcaAU  are  made  secure  by  sound  and  pon^ 
^!nLTlMnse^  oTthe  people  and  by  treating  labor  as  a  partner 
?S  SSlTiiJSlbtoJy^tal.  Thus  wmfsar  and  dtetrurt  «« 
tb?»Jt1i  toSSSy  and  iSSr  be  supplanted  by  a  »;rtatlo^po* 
mutSleoBfldenea  and  esteem.  Such  a  procedure  to  the  surest  way 
to  meNossd  seopomlc  and  social  sscurity  for  all. 

It  was  to  thto  end  that  the  Wagner  bill  was  enacted.  ^I*  "»«»" 
s  better  mUtlonship  between  labor  and  managraient  throuj^ 

tothto  eari  ante  be  effected.  The  responslbUlty  crfemployers  is 
te  oooDOTmte  with  equal  rigor  in  promoting  the  obJecUvea  of  the 
lS^°°^S>oSrriSttoiSke  m^  be  safeguarded,  but  equally 
fUDdamsn^  to  the  rl^t  to  work.    Coercion  has  no  pnqier  place 

**lSrthS2oJ!rill  togtototton  must  seek  fairness  to  both  labor  uid 
Industry  Whsn  fair  sdmlnlstratlon  rereato  defecU  or  ln»de- 
auftclsa  in  sUtutory  requirements,  then  prompt  cMrecUjm  uo^d 
be!Sade  In  the  interwt  of  alL  ■ktremtoto  on  eltherrtde  oT  the 
nrvfmlUng  oontrovwsy  should  harmoniae  their  Tiews  with  the  ob- 
jeetlTe  aMtude  o*  the  majority  who  are  construetlTely  se^^cig  a 
B^Meful  sotutton.  .^.    ^  _^_ 

^nder  its  consUtutional  responsibility  It  to  the  ineecapable  duty 
id  Oovemmsnt  to  piusunrs  law  and  order.  Thto  requires  proteo- 
dTS^ommStTVidnst  lawlessnees  of  aU  kinds,  at^ 
d  under  all  dicunwtanoes.  AU  goTemmental  units— 
Itate.  and  municipal— must  steadfastly  exercise  their 
powers  without  peitiaUty  or  compromise.  They  should 
always'enSeanir  to  encourage  reason  that  dispeto  paa^n  and 
hrlnn  men  together.  AU  groups  must  stress  the  importance  of 
fatthln  our  orderty  gofttnakental  titucessM  if  democracy  in  indua- 
tn  and  In  government  to  to  be  preserred.  .Thto  meens  that  we 
mwt  aU  avums  continuing  obligations  of  restraint,  self -discipline. 
and  serrioe.  The  individual  freedom  which  we  cherish  for  our- 
selvee  through  self-government  can  only  be  maintained  through 
a  rule  of  rneson.  based  on  democratic  cooperation. 

Thai*  to  but  one  altamaUve  to  thto  sound  and  safa  procedure; 

that  la.  autocratic  control,  which  to  fundamentally  obnoslous  to 

ilsBttocratlc  oonoepta.  _.  .  _^ 

The  At— H^n  publle;  by  and  large,  to  in  a  mood  for  sustained 

harmony  and  good  ttmea.    The  people  wlU  not  long  p«UenUy  f  ore> 

neeemary  strife  and  disturbance,  no  matter  by  whom  pro> 

•n0f  want  pears  ^if»«»*g  aU  groupa.    The  significance  of 
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tfcto  ujsiallising  attttuda  slMNdd  be  sensed  and  constructive  steps 
takaa  to  iusMfy  and  eulttvata  ttw  laaUng  good  wlU  of  the  public 
My  ttvk  la  the  eoaaaMO  asBaa  at  both  wiployar  and  onployee 
to  that  both  WlU  aas  to  avoid  further  ooafurton  and  losssa  and 
Mvaus  sooad  iMusedun  to  eonstmetlvt  and  peaceful  ends.  In- 
2^trv  haa  uiograMlTriT  uwMiplad  BMuqr  aooMu  advaaoas.  It  wUl 
SPiL  lUl?  M«  vtMlTdlilSr  la  tlMM  dtolttftoad  times.  But  It 
imiil  aol  oolf  <n»if'«»*  Itaall.  but  nd  It*  raafca  of  tbem  aUaof 
htm  ^HMk  Mv  g^a^ttwiM  MM  UMttoiMl  pntnum.^  ^^  ^ 
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the  efforte  of  Oovemment  to  adjust  to  proper  balanee.  JIJJ"  ^  • 
Abraet  obllntion  that  cannot  be  shifted  or  escaped.  Purthwrmore, 
S^mSMuStfy^loSl  will  of  each  other  and  the  pubUc  by 
oMvto«  thoee  obllgaUons  imposed  by  law  or  agreement  as  well  as 

"^S-^TJSiuS'pSiSdrha'S- and  willful  anlmo-ttoa.  Those 
Ideato  have  long  been  expressed  through  understanding  and  co- 
operation among  aU  segments  of  our  people,  during  periods  of  ad- 
tSS^.  h^.  to«lSt^.  and  agriculture  have  contributed  their 
SxelndividuaUy  and  coUectively.  Thus,  their  cooperatli^  en- 
deavors have  resulted  to  their  own  constructive  welfare  because 
they  promoted  the  pubUc  welfare.  Outstanding  accompltohmenta 
of  natural  purport  have  restilted  from  such  procedure.  Now  the 
component  parts  of  the  national  community  demand  that  the  dls- 
turbS^isegments  adjust  their  differences.  equlUbly  and  peaceably, 
so  that  the  system  xmder  which  we  have  achieved  mutual  prog- 
ress shaU  be  malnUtoed  inviolate.  Let  us  revltaliae  that  har- 
monious group  relationship  which  haa  given  us  the  production 
and  dtotrtbutlon  of  more  of  the  goods  and  comforts  of  Uvtog  to 
more  people  over  a  greater  territory  and  for  a  longer  period  of 
time  than  any  other  coimtry  stoce  the  beginning  of  time. 

Under  thto  broad  conception  of  common  tnisteeshlp  on  the  part 
of  all.  we  WlU  bequeath  to  posterity  a  country  greater,  more  pros- 
perous and  more  secxire.  America  stands  today  on  the  horizon  of 
the  WOTld  as  an  example  of  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  of  democ- 
racy for  aU  mankind.    We  must  keep  it  there  I 


.  Nil  Ml  im§mU9  Mi  kMMt  mi  tomMM 


America's  Role  in  International  Affairs  and  the 
Domestic  Labor  Crisis 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  July  6. 1937 


VXTTOBIMB   FROM   THE    PHILADELPHIA   INQUIBEB,   JULY   1 

AND  JULY  6.   1937 


Mr.  DAVES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  published  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccord  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  today.  July  6,  1937, 
entitled  "America  Has  Learned  Her  Lesson."  This  very 
timely  comment  on  the  Fourth  of  July  statement  which  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  BuUer  sent  to  the  New  York  Times  recalls 
the  fact  that  European  nations  are  still  extending  "hands 
across  the  sea",  reaching  for  more  funds  with  which  to  carry 
on  their  preparation  for  war,  while  they  Just  as  resolutely 
refuse  to  pay  their  war  debts.  I  am  not  now  calling  so  mu<di 
for  the  payment  of  those  debts  as  I  am  that  we  shall  forever 
be  mindful  of  the  responsibility  we  have  to  keep  the  United 
States  out  of  new  financial  complications  which  might  later 
involve  us  in  another  general  war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

(ftom  the  Philadelphia  Inqutaw,  July  6.  1987] 

i*w««A  HAS  UUUTED  BBB  LMSOir 

Dr.  NlebolM  M.  Butter  lent  to  the  New  Tort  Ttawi  ft«n  luvoP* 
ft  KurttaofJttly  lUtenMBt  on  the  role  he  would  have  AnMrtea  pUy 
Si^TvlSoil  UrtmMoDftl  eltufttloB,  wtoleh  etniek  a  aoto  ut^r 
lemitfnftni  to  tlM  nlrit  of  our  greftt  pftttiotl«  hotldftjr. 
"CSSSrShM  he  hM  tnvelMI  he  hMfouad  the  CuropMa  nalloai 

!•  pull  UMlr  fhfrtmitt  otti  of  tiM  AM.  Por«lf»  or ootiaad*  lo  inii 


riiMuTtoMMtoit^  World  War,  It  wm  hmowid  wltb  vlfof 

^  SlfuwfmuS^^SL  4«it«Hi«irwM  tb«tjj  gtgui 

Mv,  Amorloa  wm  to  Mnd  fm  mm  ftiid  kor  tMaiurt  atorodd  to  flfM 
SS^  mSS;  blitSi  ftwl  'make  tbo  world  Mfo  tJZJ^SS'nSZ^ 
ItowtbrmM  powers,  amMl  to  the  teeth,  are  aUffnod  la  two  bo*. 
tlir«m.^SBirMftln  we  are  told  UMt  It  U  Amorloa't  dutyto 
SSomSaa  InMroattenal  poUoMun  aad  prMervo  tbo  peaM.    TbM 

A  multitude  ol  America'*  aane  who  m  bravely  JJ*^*"*  "*^f£ 
M^lSttrr  mlMloa  herer  returned,    /ranoo  la  dotted  with  wblto 


„«.<«  above  the  grvvee  ct  ttieee  flue  young  men.  BuDdreda  of 
thouaands  more,  the  flower  ol  American  youth,  came  hack  P«nBa- 
Ewatlv  dlMbled  or  Mdly  hazMUcapped  for  their  Itf e  wwk  and  wUl  he 
•  chttse  for  years  to  come,  as  they  hai«  been  for  two  decades,  on 
tbie  pnustlcal  h^  of  tbelr  sympathetic  and  appndatlTe  f  eUoer 

^^^fblUlons  of  dollars  eo  lavishly  advanced  to  the  AUlee  not  only 
for  the  conduct  of  the  war  but  for  their  tehahflltatkm  after  the 
destructive  conflict,  are  stUl  "over  there.-  They  were  loans,  not 
sifts,  loans  which  by  the  terms  of  the  contracta  were  to  he  repaid 
irith  intervt.  We  have  forgiven  half  the  <M>t.  But  even  payinents 
7  mtnest  have  ceeeed.  except  m  the  case  o(  honest  Uttle  Finland. 

-Bands  acroea  the  sea"  have  repeatedly  been  stretched  toward 
America — ^for  mOTe  help.  But  they  have  been  empty  hands,  with 
oahns  held  upward.  Thsfy  are  hands  which,  if  they  could  teach 
Heroes  the  Atlantic  would  strive  to  drag  this  Nation  again  Into  the 
Quarrels  and  blttemesses  of  uphappy  Surope. 

It  Is  an  ertraordlnary  suggestion,  which  Dr.  BuUer  evidently 
approves,  that  the  United  Statee  should  Join  a  group  of  natlona, 
nbt  immediately  concerned  with  the  hi^penlngs  in  ^paln.  in  pro- 
Doalng  a  coawtlffli  of  hostuttlee  and  holding  of  a  plebiscite  whcre- 
bythe  Spanish  pe<^le  "woiUd  definitely  express  themselves  as  to 
the  form  of  government  they  desire."  ^  .^  ^ 

More  remarkable  stiU  Is  the  further  propoeal  that  the  United 
States  and  Its  partners  in  this  suggested  Ideallaaio  enterprise 
should  petition  the  League  of  Nations  to  supervise  such  an  elec- 

tlon 

Could  anyone  visualize  the  belligerents  in  Bpmin  suddenly  laying 
down  their  arms  and  agreeing,  Bt  the  requeet  -jf  the  L^gue  of 
Nations,  inspired  by  the  United  SUtes.  a  nonmember.  to  substitute 
ballots  for  bulleie?  ^^  .  

The  United  States  has  not  been  recreant  to  the  cause  of  pro- 
moting world  peace.  It  has  participated  wholeheartedly  In  every 
conference  to  consider  red\ictlon  of  armaments  and  took  the 
initiative  in  the  first  meeting  that  ever  adopted  substantial  meas- 
ures toward  this  end.  The  Washington  Conference  wrote  a  new 
chapter  In  the  history  of  pracUcal  llmltoUon  of  naval  building. 

Ifr  Butler  says  Americans  must  "put  an  end  to  talk  of  'keeping 
out  «rf  EUTOTe.' "  It  would  be  refreshing  to  aU  red-blooded  Amer- 
ican dtiaens  If  Dr.  Butler  and  thoee  who  share  his  ophilons  would 
stop  talking  about  their  covmtry's  alleged  duty  to  project  itself 
Into  foreign  quarrels  and  bitterness  that  are  none  of  Its  bustoess. 

Above  aU  else  America  craves  peace  for  her  people.  And  we 
shall  go  a  long  way  toward  msuring  that  peace  by  "keeping  out 
of  Europe." 

America  has  learned  her  lessonl 

Mr.  DAVIB.    Mr.  President,  at  the  request  (rf  a  number 

of  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  I  ask  that  there  be  printed  In 

the  Rbcohs  anothar  editorial  from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

'  under  date  at  July  2,  1937,  entttted  "What  Are  Ttoey  Watting 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbookd,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Phlladdphla  Inquirer,  July  9.  IMT] 

WHikX  ABS  THKT  WAXXXNO  TOBt 

As  ertals  succeeds  erMs  in  the  seven-States  steel  rtrlks;  m  ten^ 
skm  eases  m  one  sector  only  to  be  offset  by  fresh  outbreaks  of 
lawlessness  m  another;  m  abortive  mediation  attempts  arrive  no- 
where, as  mob  violence  feeds  upon  class  hatred,  as  worksrawad 
nonworkers  daah  m  unreasoning  conflict,  to  the  aeeompaolment 
of  gunshots  and  dynamiting:  as  Indnstilal  Aing<«y  •"^LiJ*  *?"" 
Uons  of  human  components  perch  pieiai  kMily  upon  a  powder  keg 
that  ooneetvaMy  may  be  blown  sky  hlgb  at  any  taatant,  there 
mmt  recur  to  the  ettlaens  of  this  country. 
thU  troubled  thought: 

What  are  ttoev  waltlaff  ferf 

WhM.  to  STnamTaf  htmiaatty  Mid  JwttM.  an  the  pukde 


authoritlM  of  this  land  walthM  tor  before  tbey  aet  to  iMtoM  taw 


to  Inaora  puMle  MfHy,  to  put 
daflasM 


of  tiM  lawa  of 


aad  order  In  •trtfo-tom 

down,  M  matter  wbert  It  raUm  tta  hMd 

**WlK*{S«io«t  takMff  fMM  in  aay  teduMrlal  m^f^^TSS^jL 

andla  tiM  BUMMaod  rtou  during  »•  »S!"»»  "S*?^  iJIt 

when  towleaRMM  wwit  an  ^^V'^i^J^'SSBm^ flSSSSuZt!^ 
obstnietion  of  the  malls  brought  lorth  TnMnt  Clt^lMd  uU- 
mous  edict  that  If  aU  the  armed  f oroM  of  the  OovermMnt  wwa 
nquired  to  deUver  a  slngta  portal  card  It  would  bt  daUvvadT 


Are  they  waiting  for  the  eavage  tumult  of  1877,  when  raOroed 
strikes  spread  like  wUdflre  through  the  Bast;  '^benecoreB  were 
killed  and  wounded.  mUee  of  trains  looted  and  burned,  sioreo 
robbed,  and  mOUoiM  of  dollars'  worth  of  property  deettoyed;  when 
rod  not  flamed  to  Pittsburgh  to  take  tta  tragic  toU:  when  mUltla- 
men  were  attacked  and  besieged  to  a  roundhouM  and  nearly 
burned  to  death? 
What  are~tlMy  waiting  forf 

Are  they  waiting  for  another  Baymarket  bombing  like  that  to 
1888,  when  anarchisU.  leeching  themselves  on  the  labor  move- 
ment, goaded  Chicago  workmen  Into  acts  of  violeaee  and  sent 
them  howling  for  blood  through  the  streets:  when  they  bombed 
the  poUce  to  Haymarket  Square,  felling  them  right  and  left  Uka 
saplings  struck  by  a  lightning  bolt? 

Are  they  waiting  for  another  Bomesteari  riot  Ilka  that  to  weatom 
Pennsylvania  to  1892.  when  at  least  18  men  were  killed  and  80  to- 
tared  when  strikers  bombarded  detecUvea  with  gun  and  oanaon; 
when,  having  focoed  their  oMxments  to  surrender,  mobs  fan  on 
them  and  stabbed  and  clubbed  and  stoned  them  to  a  mad  rage: 
when  martial  law  had  to  be  declared  and  the  entire  force  of 
militia  caUed  out  and  workers  seeking  peaceful  occupaUon  were 
set  upon  and  aasaulted  before  mob  fury  eooled? 

Are  they  waiting,  above  aU.  for  another  Berrin  massarrB.  for 
another  horror  like  that  of  June  21.  1W2.  when  84  workers  were 
butchered  to  a  melee  of  nnrestrained  vkdenoe  whUe  the  civil  au- 
thorltlee  twiddled  their  thumbe  and  dkl  nothing;  when  strlkcra 
poised  bullets  Into  a  strip  nilne  untU  the  workers  yMded:  when 
c^Uves  were  forced  toto  a  bloody  triumphal  march  during  which 
a  crlpp'-ed  supcrtoicendent  was  rtiot  to  death  because  he  could  not 
walk  fast  enough,  and  the  others  were  dragged  bleeding  toto 
dsath  by  shooting  or  hanging  or  having  their  throatU  silt  by 
knives:  when  mob  rule  to  all  lU  prlmlUve  and  barbarous  bIttemoH 
gave  Herrto  a  horrible  bath  to  blood? 
What  are  they  watting  fort  _     .   . 

For  another  Haymarket.  another  TTomesteert.  anoCTsr  HamnT 
Has  not  history  testlflert  often  enough  to  the  dlsaManttaat  f ouow 
tocltements  to  mob  uprisings?  XUd  not  the  Haymaxfeiet  bommag 
show  how  vftolenoe  breeds  worse  vlolanee?  Did  not  tho  beatlal  hap- 
pentogs  to  Herrto  demonstmte  to  what  lengths  f  alaeiy  lad 
bellevtog  themaelvea  wronged,  win  go;  defying  tho  law,  a 
aU  ttiat  is  decent  and  humane,  giving  vent  merPlleMty  to 

refined  crueltiee  that  man  imrw  for  man?     

■  Various  sections  of  this  country  have  been  tana  to  the  past  of 
disorder  bred  to  Industrial  strife.  Blood  hM  been jtoad.  Propsrty 
hM  been  destroyed.  Homea  have  been  wrsaced.  BerrtoMdHOme- 
stead  and  Haymarket  are  only  a  few  of  the  gory  epiaodsa  thas 
smear  the  records. 

Ttiday  violence  and  UwtessasH  treading  doM  to  anarOy  again 
CDater  their  rule  and  ruin.  ClvU  strife  agato  roan  through  ^ 
land.  Helghbor  Is  arrayed  against  neighbor.  .fUottngaad  dto- 
otdar  ht^«^«  tho  xwm  of  the  day.  Thirteen  Uvm  already  hava 
been  lost  to  the  wUd  upheavals  of  the  steel  front.  Throu 
States,  from  the  foundry  Area  of  Pennsylvania  to  thoM  ei 
the  stmrn  troopa  are  on  the  march.  T»  what  cllmactle 
their  oath  wlU  lead,  iinlnss  the  Arm  hand  of  ctvU  authonty 
ft^M  Vtlength  to  satsguard  tho  rights  of  all  the  peoplo.  ' 

now  be  fbreeeen.  

What  la  evident  is  the  faflure.  the  1b««»«""**«__^1_„^.^  - 
ttoued  faihoe  of  pWblie  odtolals  charged  witu  tim  rs^oartMltty  of 
preserving  law  and  order  to  act  firmly  to  the  crisis  eo^ominff 
biem.  to  stem  the  tide  of  lawleesness  that  «*5*.  «»  "ii^^ 
burst  aU  bounds  and  make  the  Herrlns  and  tbo  Haymarkets  off 
the  past  seem  like  Sunday  aehool  plenloa. 
Is^t  what  they^  waiting  for  brtote  they  aett 
aoremors  of  affected  States  have  done  aome  geetortog  tar  po- 
ttttadraasona.  They  have  pussyfooted,  straddled.,  and  vhrtuafly 
IMd  down  "weioome"  mate  for  forces  of  dlaorder.  Oovraoy  Barle. 
of  Penneyfvaiila.  naehed  tbo  head  of  the  claH  to  Ineptltode  to 
Ids  hfuwiitng  of  tb»  situation  at  Johnstown. 

The  Prmldsnt  hlmartf  through  It  aU.  through  the  MMks  and 
thanoue^rtotlng  aad  ahoottog.  has  wlthlMld  any  wort  that 
iSteMlM  bSmelraetlva  to  pit&lng  an  aad  to  tlM  alMfa  now 
taarlad  tlM  aonattry  Mart. 

bTLm  abMM^-liSMd  or  wml^r  oa«  ^^^^f  and  MaUilr  tti 
8  MiMin  daolaratloa  •-om^  «<*  vkdMiM.  agaloal  «•  om 


ttlon  afateat 

.WW.  _w  pfVWflt  BStt 

Sen  «r  prepmr  ^L!*ttM. 


ifcrSiSl«L!.|5«SL-»*3S-'S«^^ 


ftoakaMBMi  to 

bit  W9H^  MM 


Sliif  today?  "A  plafiM  on  both  four  hottf^"^,^  ^^^  ^^^  ^ 

tit«Mil«y  on  bolb  ildM  ao4  i*a  MiMj^  •-** 

lfM8M  tba  Mfd  tm  a  datelto  daclaratioa  of 

"iS'fSpwt  What  W0  bava  MM  baCont  Tba  Ma  la  aaaai.  but 
not  a«!Sr  TbadaagM  of  furthfr  dlMTdan  aad  •— 


^iiSTug.  BoaMvaTlf  ba  wilt.  Bjar  pmBt  a 
Stuatloa  by  amaitliig  the  uaoqulvoeal  stand  o(  his  ( 
ta  dafenM  of  tow  and  order.      ^  ^  ^    __ 
Tba  oountry  bopM  and  praja  tbM  ba  wffl. 
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Son  Jadnto  Memorial  Momunent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MORRIS  SHEPPARD 

OP  TEXAB 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
mesday.  JiOy  $,  1937 


JtpyMtMH  BT  JWBSt  H.  JOHXB  AT  THE  LATINO  OF  TBI  OOR- 
iraBSTONS  OP  THE  SAN  JACZMTO  imiORTAI.  MONUIOMT. 
SAN  JACnnO  BATTLaOBODIfD  PABK.  OWt  HUMDRKD  AlfD 

naart  amki:vkb8abt  op  tkxab  indbfkhdkncb,  apbil  21. 

1937 


I 


f 


Hr.  SHEPPABD.  Mr.  President,  I  present,  for  Incorpora- 
tion in  the  Rscois,  an  address  toy  Hon.  Jesse  H.  Jones, 
nif«**«^»  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  at  the 
lajtam  ot  the  comerstcKie  ot  the  San  Jacinto  Memorial  Mon- 
ument at  San  Jacinto  Battleground  Park  on  April  21.  1937. 
the  one  hundred  and  first  anniversary  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Texas. 

There  belnc  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Raoou.  as  follows: 

lAdlca.  gentleiiMn.  and  fellow  Ttezmns.  we  ue  sMembled  to 
iBv  the  oomcntoiM  of  this  beautiful  momunent.  which  is  being 
eneted  to  hnnw  the  memory  of  the  men  who  offered  their  llTes 
to  win  the  tadepcndextce  of  Texas. 

f^w  battles  of  the  world  have  been  more  decisive  or  had  a 
mwitoir  Influenoe  over  dTfltsatlon  than  the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto. 
It  Changed  the  map  of  the  North  Amerlnan  Continent  and  opened 
ttaa  way  for  the  United  Statea  to  extend  its  boundary  to  the  Rio 
Oraade  and  the  Padfle.  It  sealed  the  destiny  of  the  Texas 
■apablle  and  eonAxxasd  tta  dsdaration  of  independence.  It 
^g^ljllTtt^  liberty  where  tyiaany  sought  to  enthrone  Iteelf. 

We  are  hen  oa  the  anniversary  ct  that  battle--a  glorious  day 
In  tiM  T— ~"'  of  Tnna.  a  day  whleh.  more  than  any  other,  glvee 
ttau  a  history  peculterty  and  dlstlncUy  ita  own-Minlike  the 
fc^lwHs  of  BMUur  oUmt  SUtes  of  the  Union,  whleh  are  so  blended 
wtth  that  of  the  Mattoa  thai  their  individuality  is  largely  lost. 
IkM  araeh  our  Stale  sad  NaUonal  hlstorlee  did  have  In  com- 
■ion  tliiil  eptrlt  of  ladepsndeoee  whloh  had  driven  the  oolonlsts 
to  retiellloii  ui  ITTt. 

AttllMrltMs  MMnOty  Moepl  tho  slatemmt  by  Sir JUwwd  OroMr. 
**^  >— 1*^  hSiorlaii.  who  wrote  thai  there  had  beea  but  If 
rem  MtfallMn.  4M  B.  Oh  to  Waterloo,  ifll.  A  D. 
•  eoly  ttisM  baMles  la  whloh  •  ooalrwy  rwult 
iMOki  have  iswHttilly  ehanfid  the  dnuna  of  tho  world.    MOm- 
^J^J^  jijuwwii  TililBti  til  nsT^r"  fn  Jselato.  whleh 


WM  iMiht  only  ll 


weald  be  rookonod  the 

of  MM  oaily  nlaotoith  eeatury.  havlaf  foreed 

the  ye««  Mrtloa's  ftootlsn  to  the  moiloBtppi.  were  etfll 
-^^^-^     no  ■MjerMy  of  OMoe  who  bmd  who  had 
or  from  the  oottlenenlB  of 
iBto  this  VMl  vlrgla  torrttory,  then  a 
of  Itoiieo.    The  «im  of  tadopeDdenee  wm  tbelra    Vetor. 

«f  oeaoord.  LKli«toa.  Baialoga.  and  Torktown  etill  Uved. 

jsffHwalB  aeqiaMttoa  of  the  Lomotaaa  Ttentory  and  the  seeood 
for  tnrtnpenrtenne  wom  events  of  reeent  history.  And.  be  it 
fonotten.  the  people  of  Msiloo  themeelvee  won  their  inde- 
'  fRMB  apala  but  IS  years  before  San  Jacinto. 
This  was  an  advaotaroas  period.  The  Now  World  was  in  the 
in>v«»»f  and  men  were  wining  to  meet  the  dlAeultlee.  dangers. 
aad  haidsh^  that  oame  with  carrying  clvillaation  farther  west. 
R  was  not  so  much  under  what  government  they  Uved  as  the 
prooilee  of  what  tey  ahead.  They  were  willing  to  abide  by  the 
ffWMlfflm*  liniineert  by  the  laisicsn  Oovemment  when  It  gave  to 
emphim  Aosttn  pennlaskm  to  settle  colonlee  In  Texas  and  to 
grant  to  each  settler  a  tract  of  land.  These  conditions  wers 
fliflrafi  dttaenshlp  and  the  adoption  of  the  religion  of  Boma. 
But  by  race,  language,  ^m^ithy.  and  every  natural  tie  the 
Ttatans  wwe  more  dostf  y  allied  with  and  more  akin  to  th« 
people  of  the  United  Stotoa. 

Tlie  cootlnuaDy  tocreaslng  popnlattoti  of  Texas,  however,  its 
piomerlty.  and  doss  afllUattati  with  the  Uhlted  SUtes  all  aerved 
to  arouae  suqpkdon  and  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican 
authorities  and  prompted  them  to  subjugate  tfas  colonists. 

During  the  "^iwftyn  ct  subjugatton.  ths  TUana  were  deprived 
of  the  fundamental  aafeguarda  of  Justice  and  eqiuJlty  to  which 
Amerlcaiw  were  devoted.  Their  dvU  Ubertlee  and  property  rights 
were  restrtetsd;  trial  by  Jury,  the  right  of  accused  peraons  to  baU 
and  puUle  education  for  thdr  children  were  taken  away.  Their 
grlevanoee  approached  a  climax  when,  in  1830.  a  colonisation  law 
WM  poased  by  liexlco  forbidding  further  immlgraticm  from  the 
United  Stotae.  The  ettuatlon  was  made  more  intoleraltle  for  the 
by  the  peotlag  of  troope  throughout  the  provlnoe  and  the 
of  cwsloaa  dutlaa  to  support  this  army. 


Although  resentment  <rf  this  treatment  burned  deeply  Into  tho 
souls  of  the  Texas  colcmlsts,  they  sought  a  peacefiQ  remedy.  In 
1833  and  1833  dtiaens  at  Texas  met  in  convention  and  passed 
resolutions  for  the  redress  of  their  grievances.  But  conventions 
were  'inf^mtiiM-  to  the  Bfexlcan  authorities  as  a  means  of  aecurlzig 
redresft  and  were  looked  upon  as  treasonable  and  aedltious. 

The  events  and  causes  which  led  up  to  the  struggle  tot  Texas 
Independence  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  that  predpltoted 
our  Nation's  earlier  struggle  for  liberty  and  freedom. 

Stephen  Austin  went  to  Mexico  City  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
Texas  col(»iles,  but  was  imprisoned  by  the  Mexican  Oovemment 
for  almost  a  year.  This  completely  dlsllliisloned  him  and  con- 
vinced him  that  the  only  course  remaining  for  the  Texas  colonlsto 
was  that  leading  to  freedom. 

When  continued  Ignominies  finally  became  intolerable  and  aU 
efforts  for  a  peaceful  solution  failed,  the  signing  of  tho  Texaa 
Declaration  of  Independence  on  March  2.  1836.  was  as  natural  a 
consequence  as  that  memorable  doc\unent  signed  00  years  before 
at  Phlladdphla. 

The  dark  days  of  the  American  Revolution  were  never  as  gloomy 
ss  thoae  whleh  beeet  Texas  following  Its  declaration  of  independ- 
ence. 

Braver  men  or  greater  heroes  never  died  for  the  cause  of  liberty 
than  thoae  who  died  at  the  Alamo.  And  without  the  tradition 
of  the  Alamo.  America  would  lack  one  of  the  noblest  symbols  of 

its  spirit. 

Travis  had  183  men  with  scant  rations  and  limited  ammunition. 
The  besieging  Mexicans  had  probably  20  times  that  number  ot 
men  with  the  best  fighting  equipment  of  the  day.  Hence  the  f aU 
of  tho  Alamo  and  the  fate  of  Travis  and  his  men  were  inevitahlo 
since  Travis  refused  to  surrender.  In  his  appeal  for  reinforce- 
ments, he  wrote: 

"I  am  determined  to  sustain  myself  as  long  as  possible  and  die 
like  a  soldier  who  never  forgets  what  Is  due  his  own  honor  and 
that  of  his  country.    Victory  or  death!" 

WhUe  Travis  chose  to  die  fighting  rather  than  to  surrender, 
history  does  not  record  a  more  Inhvmian  act  than  the  massacre 
of  Col.  James  W.  Fannin  and  his  400  stout-hearted  ragged  yoimg 
Americans,  who  were  shot  down  by  a  firing  squad  of  Mexican 
soldiers  at  OoUad  after  having  been  promised  honorable  treatment 
as  prisoners  of  war  as  a  condition  of  their  surrender. 

I  do  not  like  to  beUeve  that  the  Mexican  soldiers  who  executed 
this  inhuman  order,  which  came  directly  from  General  Santa 
Ann*  himself,  did  so  willingly,  and  there  U  some  evidence  in 
support  of  this  thought.  . 

It  was  this  unspeakable  act.  foUowtag  the  fall  of  the  Alamo  but 
S  weeks  before,  that  aroused  the  Texans  and  fired  them  with  a 
detenolnation  to  avenge  these  deaths  and  to  make  Texas  freedom 

""SnAprll  81.  1836.  Oen.  Sam  Houston's  Armv  of  TexM  Indjpend- 
fhoe  faced  the  flower  of  the  Mexican  Army  '•<*J5y  *5f  tSttrJSl 
of  that  country  here  at  8aa  Jacinto.  The  ■toryof  «bat  iMtttJs  bj* 
been  too  often  told  for  me  to  attempt  to  repeat  it  here  today. 
But  Z  do  want  to  make  dlght  rtfertnce  to  It.         ^^^  . ^ 

On  the  one  side  was  arrayed  a  paid  army,  well  o|5t»M^tnMa 
with  U»e  best  military  equipment  of  tbe  •fs.  tralnijd  to  wjrfsro, 
and  encourafsd  by  the  personal  command  of  their  ruler,  ^Ontho 
other  sido  WM  a  much  smaller  army  rt  more  or  loss  bedrsgtof 
men,  Including  only  a  few  regulars,  poorly  clad,  balf  starved,  with- 
out suitable  arms,  disgruntled  because  of  d^r  "*»**«•*•  ^ 
heartMMd  by  the  loos  of  their  countrymen  unj^r  J*»Jl»  •*  *be 
Alamo  and  Psonin  at  Oollad.  but  prepared  to  Agbt  with  sU  the 
fnodty  and  determination  that  could  be  aroused  by  unJusI 
opprsHkm  and  by  the  perilous  nlight  of  thshr  homss  and  ttielr 
hdpless  wlvee  and  children.  The  disparity  In  numbers  served 
only  to  miJu  thnn  more  determined. 

Houston  addressed  his  men  with  eloquence  and  earnest nees. 
HU  neech  brought  them  together,  aroused  their  patriotism,  ami 
filled  their  souls  with  a  righteous  vengeance.  He  bade  them  trust 
in  Ood  and  fear  not.  "Remember  the  Alamo  I  Remember  Oollad  I" 
•nils  was  the  battle  cry  that  spurred  the  Texans  to  victory  here 
at  San  Jadnto  101  years  ago  today.  .  «  ,.  ^  ^  .. 

In  less  than  80  minutes  the  inhuman  butchery  at  Oollad  had 
been  avenged  and  the  sacrifices  of  Travis.  Bowie.  Bonham.  and 
Crockett  rewarded.    A  new  republic  had  been  bom. 

The  oompleteneaa  of  the  victory  and  the  capture  of  the  Mexican 
dlctotor,  Oen.  Antonio  de  Santa  Azma.  meant  Texas  freedom,  a 
cause  for  which  so  many  brave  colonists  had  offered  their  Uvea. 

No  better  summation  of  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  can  be  made 
than  the  words  of  Thomas  J.  Rusk,  the  Texas  Secretary  of  War. 
"The  sun  was  iitn^<"g  In  the  horizon  when  the  battle  commenced", 
he  wrote,  "but  at  the  close  of  the  conflict  the  sun  of  liberty  roee 
In  Texas,  never.  It  ia  hoped,  to  be  obscured  by  the  douds  of 
despotism." 

F»x  more  was  accomplished  at  San  Jacinto  than  the  mere  win- 
ning of  a  battle  and  the  creation  of  another  State.  Without  San 
Jacinto  there  would  have  been  no  Texas,  no  New  Mexico,  no 
Arlaona.  no  California,  no  Nevada,  no  Utah,  nor  portions  of  Colo- 
rado, Wyoming.  Kansas,  and  Oklahoma.  San  Jacinto  opened 
another  gateway  for  the  westward  sweep  of  the  American  people, 
acroas  the  plains  and  mountains  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

Having  dedared  and  achieved  her  sovereign  Independence,  the 
new  Republic  prepared  to  assume  her  place  among  the  coimtrleo 
of  the  world  and  to  maintain  a  government  suited  to  the  needs 
and  capacities  of  her  gpreat  territory  and  growing  population.  A 
constlcutKHi  was  soon  In  operation,  cxistoms  were  being  collected. 
and  immigration  increased.  Ite  currency  was  a  success  when 
Honst'Tn  made  the  money  recdvahle  for  customs  aa  par  with  gold. 


-rum  eclated  Tif^**"*^  and  tOo  BepUblle's  money  roee  to  par  for 

an  purpoeea.    Malla  were  deUvered.  courte  were  reqiected.  and 
omnmerce  developed— the  Republic  was  a  going  capoern. 

Through  the  century  foUowUig  the  estahllshmntt  of  the  Bepub- 
Uc  and  its  Jolnh^  ttw  Union.  Texas  has  made  large  contributions 
to  our  national  life.  ,       _. 

In  1933  she  took  from  New  York  first  place  In  the  value  of 
czDorts  produced  wtthhi  the  borders  of  a  sto^  SUto.  She  raises 
niwe  than  a  fourth  of  the  Nation's  cotton,  pioduosa  more  than 
a  third  of  ite  oU.  and  practically  aU  ite  sulphur.  Ho  other  SUto 
«n  boast  of  so  varied  and  bountiful  a  Ust  of  life's  lequlremento. 
Including  livestock  and  almost  all  farm  commodities. 

Ttoxaswas  one  of  ths  flxst  Statea  to  rebd  against  exploltotlon 
by  the  railroads.  The  Texas  Railroad  Oonimlarton  waa  estab- 
lished April  1891.  46  years  ago.  and  was  flrst  suggested  toy  Gov. 
Richard  Coke  In  1878.  The  Interstote  Commerce  Commission, 
which  now  has  supervision  over  aU  railroads  of  the  country,  was 
created  (mly  60  yeara  ago.  The  Texas  commladoti  was  first  pre- 
sided over  by  that  grand  old  Texas  sUteaman,  John  H.  He*^n> 
who  served  In  the  cabinet  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  later  in  the 
United  Stotes  Senate,  repreeenttog  Texas.  So  great  a  patriot  was 
Reagan  that  he  rMlgned  from  the  United  States  Senate,  at  oon- 
ddterable  personal  sacrifice,  to  accept  ehalrmanahlp  of  the  Texas 
Railroad  Commission.  ^   ^^  w-.._.  *_ 

TexMm  yields  to  no  other  State  or  section  In  Its  bdlef  m  a 
democracy  of  opportunity,  as  wdl  as  democracy  to  govmoment. 
The  T^xas  antitrust  laws  were  preceded  by  only  one  other  such 
law  In  the  entire  Nation.  ^  ^ 

The  united  Stotes  has  become  a  country  of  vast  reeouroes^^ 
the  worid's  foremost  example  erf  democratic  government.  Tteas 
and  Texans  have  played  an  Important  part  in  Its  development 
and  San  Jacinto  had  Ite  bearhag.  There  would  be  no  United 
States  as  we  know  It  today  had  It  not  been  for  San  Jacinto. 

This  majestic  shaft,  surmounted  by  the  Ltme  Star  of  Texas,  win 
ever  be  a  reminder  of  the  occasion  we  wish  to  oommemorate  and 
a  tribute  to  the  men  we  wish  to  honor.  It  will  Inspire  in  au  who 
come  this  way  a  desire  for  the  freedom  which  It  symboliaes. 

n  is  erected  as  a  part  of  ova  centennial  vrtth  funds  appro- 
priated by  the  State  of  Texas  find  the  United  Statea  Oovemment. 
The  contributton  by  our  own  State  was  through  an  act  of  the  teg- 
Islatuie  amiroved  by  Governor  Allred.  A  much  greater  contribu- 
tion was  by  the  Psderal  Oovemment  through  generous  dlscretlon- 
arv  grante  by  President  Rooeerelt  and  the  aUocatlon  of  funds  by 
the  TOMB  Centennial  Commission,  headed  by  our  own  ^o^.  Nance 
Oamer.  Vice  President.  This  Commlsskm  Induded  Oordell  Bxfll, 
Secretary  of  State:  Henry  Wallace,  Secretary  of  AgrUa^torc  and 
Daniel  O.  Boper.  Secretary  of  OomnMrce,  and  was  created  by  the 
act  of  OongMss  Which  approprlatedfundslor  P«:«f*P*««  JT  **• 
United  StaMo  OovoRunent  In  the  Tsaas  Osntoaalal  Oelebratkm. 

I  should  like,  oa  behalf  of  the  people  of  Tons,  to  espreoi  cm 
deep  aspredaUcn  to  Preaident  Roosevelt  and  this  eoaunladon  and 
to  ttio  toxas  Legislature  for  making  poortbls  the  ersetlon  of  this 

It  Is  with  a  seiMO  of  deep  revweoeo  and  humble  fenoratlen  tbat 
X  level  this  oonaMrslone  to  tkuM  lasting  monument  to  tts  taoroes 
of  tbe  Battle  of  8aa  Jaetotojuid  of  the  Tuns  revolutloa  aad 

^hlfwfeSl  STooCMn  heaven  and  rededloste  ooroelfes  to  the 
pruielplee  f or  whkh  they  fought  so  nobly  end  so  wen. 

Farm  Tensncj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAM  C.  MASSINGALE 

OP  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
raesday,  June  29, 1937 

Mr.  MASSDVaAIiB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find,  tram  the  discus- 
sion of  this  bill  that  we  most  all  be  kinsfolk  in  AmerUafc. 
In  Oklahoma  it  has  long  been  the  custom  when  a  pobUc 
oflteial  has  anything  to  say  concerning  the  fanner,  the  occa- 
sion is  one  for  panegyrics,  extolling  the  calUng  of  tho 
farmer,  and  pairing  tribute  to  ttie  excellence  of  the  cttixen- 
ship  at  the  average  husbandman.  It  seems  ttiat  what  they 
practice  in  CWahoma  most  be  practioed  through  an  the 
Union  from  remarks  I  have  heard  in  the  discassloQ  of  this 
MIL 

Why  Is  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  aU  of  a  sudden  there  is  a  flood 
of  oratory  in  this  House  eulogizing  tbe  farmer?  This  Con- 
gress has  been  in  existence  for  about  150  years,  and  we  have 
kept  the  fanner  outside  the  pole  during  aU  that  time;  now. 
Just  recently,  he  has  become  a  kind  of  hero  in  Congress.  I 
wonder  if  it  ts  not  due  to  tbe  fact  Uiat  we  have  just  recently 
discovered  that  we  are  living  in  a  land  of  sleeping  giants 
who  may  suddenly  awake  and  demand  recognition  of  ri^ts 


denied  tbem  for  time  ISO  years.  I  live  In  a  fuming  dla- 
trict  inhabited  by  the  very  pick  of  the  men  and  women  d 
AvrmriMk  These  folks  have  been  demanding  reoognitkm.  and 
we  have  not  given  it  to  them.  It  seons  a  somewhat  straaca 
freak  of  fortune  that  Congress  for  so  long  a  time  has  falkd 
to  hear  the  voice  of  better  than  SO.OOOjOOO  of  our  populatton. 
All  big  business,  all  great  corporations,  and  wmiKnes  of 
capital  have  been  aided  by  Congress,  and  prafCtteaUy  all  of 
them  have  been  rehabilitated  by  use  of  Oovemment  mooej. 
but  the  farmer,  irtille  having  received  some  Oovenamant  sup- 
port, has  not  had  his  fair  and  Just  recognition, 

This  bill  does  not  carry  any  worth-while  reoogBlttao  of 
the  farmer,  nor  does  it  give  him  any  real  serrloe.  It  does 
xecognlae  that  among  the  32.000,000  of  our  pnpnlattnn  who 
make  their  hving  on  tbe  farms,  the  tenant  dass  is  not  getting 
a  square  deaL  i  am  going  to  support  the  blU  becanae  it  li 
the  first  time,  I  believe,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  even  given  this  much  reoognitkm  to  farm  peoplaii 
and  to  that  extent  it  makes  a  cra^  in  the  wall  of  tfirlnslon 
th*t  has  held  this  Irrge  class  of  our  population  out  ci  real 
participation  in  governmental  affairs,  and  I  hope  that  ttaa 
crack  will  grow  larger  and  after  a  while  something  wlU  ba 
done  of  ^i»«t«rttiai  worth  to  the  farm  dass  in  America. 

It  is  a  temptattnn  here  to  pay  tribute  mysett  te  the  value 
of  the  farm  pnmilatlfln  in  ttie  citiamship  of  ^mr  ooantxy. 
I  «hitii  content  myself  by  suggesting  that  if  you  go  to  De- 
troit and  thence  southeast  as  far  as  Pennsylvania,  through 
the  great  manufacturing  districts  where  dissension  and  dia- 
ofder  and  riot  and  Uoodshed  have  for  several  weeks  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  ooantzy.  I  beUeve  that  the  aver- 
age American  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  America 
would  be  moie  secure  if  we  had  more  home  uniU  throughout 
this  aiHl  other  areas  than  we  now  have.    In  fact.  I  am  oon- 
■trained  to  beUeve  that  one  who  can  read  the  signs  of  the 
time  may  entertain  doubU  as  to  whether  the  flag  that  floats 
in  those  manufacturing  regions  is  in  danger.   Tbis  does  not 
at  aU  imply  that  there  is  any  leas  patriotism  there  than  else- 
where, but  the  two  contending  elements  found  there  are 
practleaUjr  at  war  with  each  other.   If  all  the  fanMrs  even 
In  that  tarn  had  farm  ownentaip.  a  plaee  that  they  eoold 
ean  home,  and  an  aawirainf  that  thost  wtM  fum  would 
have  the  protaetloa  of  getthw  from  their  farm  ptodaet 
wlmi  it  coaU  ttaam  to  produce  it,  each  of  thsss  hooMs  would 
become  a  sort  of  castle  for  the  owner  and  a  fortraas  of  aa- 
eurity  for  tbe  Oovemment.    I  venture  tba  aaiortion  tbat  If 
among  tbe  eight  to  tan  mOlion  farms  in  tba  United  Btatas 
there  waa  a  bona  on  each  of  tbem  and  tba  aMiia  sipraialaa 
of  interest  fron  Congress  In  behalf  of  tbeae  farm  owners  as 
there  la  In  behalf  of  the  banks,  tbe  raflroada.  the  Uf^ 
insurance  companiaa.  building  and  loan  awodattnns,  and 
other  Ug  intereats.  every  person  in  America  would  feel  tba 
utmost  security  in  our  Oovemment  and  in  our  tnatltwttnna, 
and  it  woukl  be  no  trouble  to  reatore  tbe  tranaufllttjr  thai 
ought  to  be  in  the  fsction-tom  districts  of  the  oonntry. 

I  am  sure  aU  are  agreed  tbat  Amerifa  needs  more  than 
ever  before  tbe  reestablishment  of  the  home-owning  unit, 
and  not  only  tbe  reestaUishment  of  it  but  tbe  maintenance 
of  it.  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  make  farm  Ufe  In 
America  attractive;  but  in  order  to  make  it  attractive  tbe 
farmer  who  is  willing  to  work  and  devote  his  Ufe  to  produc- 
ing those  necessities  without  which  tbe  balance  of  tbe  Nation 
cannot  live  must  be  enabled  to  live  in  peace  and  plenty  on 
the  farm  he  worica.  As  I  said,  this  bill  offers  Utile;  In  tmet, 
it  offers  so  Uttle  in  mrospective  benefits  as  searodj  to  be 
worth  the  consideration  of  Congress.  There  are  approxi- 
mately S,300  counties  in  the  States  of  the  Union  where  tbe 
terms  of  this  bill  would  operate,  if  the  appropriations  pro- 
vided for  in  it  are  made.  The  flrst  authorisation  Is  for  an 
appropriation  of  $10,000,000.  It  the  $10jOOOjOOO  la  appro- 
priated and  there  is  only  one  tenant  to  a  county  tbat  receives 
a  benefit,  the  enthe  $10,000,000  would  be  exhaarted.  bastog 
a  loan  of  $3,000  to  an  applicant.  In  addttkai  to  tbia.  ttie 
appropriati<m  anthoriaed  for  subsequent  Oongreases  totals 
$75,000,000,  making  in  afl  an  authorisation  for  $85.0004WO. 
Now,  if  this  entire  sum  were  already  iMnuopriated.  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  tenant  farmers  that  could  be  cared  for 
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wwOd  be  eUht  to  etch  of  the  3400  counties  in  the  United 
SUtes.  MBumtof  that  $3,000  would  be  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  fArm  for  a  tenant.  I  believe  that  it  is  an  accepted 
fact  that  the  average  homestead  of  80  acres,  which  Is  about 
as  little  as  could  be  expected,  would  come  nearer  costing 
$6000  ♦>****  $3,000.  Thus,  it  Is  apparent  that  there  will  be 
very  few  of  the  nearly  3,0004)00  tenant  farmers^  in  America 
that  can  expect  any  benefit  under  this  trial  program.  I  trust 
that  this  is  one  instance  In  which  a  slow  beginning  will  be  a 
good  ending.  If  the  recognition  thus  for  the  first  time  ac- 
corded the  tenant  farmer  proves  woricable.  his  successors  in 
place  may  in  the  future  find  it  possible  to  establish  homes 
and  t%ff  their  places  among  the  citizoishlp  of  the  country. 

The  treatment  accorded  the  tenant  farmer  in  America,  or 
m  fact,  the  treatment  accorded  any  fanner  in  America,  has. 
It  seems,  a  rich  historical  background.  Three  himdred  years 
ago  when  Abraham  Cowley  was  writing  his  essays  in  Eng- 
land, he  made  It  plain  that  the  English  people  were  handed 
down  the  ■*«»*>  philosoiOiy  regarding  home  ownership  that 
we  seem  to  have  used  in  America.  We  have  had  the  phi- 
kMophy.  bat  we  have  made  little  use  of  it  The  diwiity  of 
fann  life  was  recognlwd  many  years  before  then,  for  the 
phUoeophers  and  poets  of  preceding  ages  had  spokoi  and 
■^^«  of  the  great  and  primeval  art  of  fanning.  In  fact,  it 
was  '»i*im>H  \gf  them  that  God  Himself  had  created  that 
art  and  It  was  said— 

W«  ««ra  aU  born  to  tbls  wt  and  Uught  by  nsture  to  nourtab 
our  bodlM  by  Um  mom  mxth  out  at  wbleb  tbey  were  made  and 
toJSSbthi  murt  return  any  pay  at  laat  for  tbelr  iuatenance. 

It  is  said  of  Vtargll  that  his  fbst  wish  was  to  become  a  good 
phlloaopher  and  next  a  good  husbandman. 

Notwithstanding  the  dignity  that  our  ancestors  attadhed 
to  farming  and  farm  life,  complaints  were  general  in  Eng- 
land t***^  because  of  the  lack  of  profit  from  the  occupation 
of  fanning,  no  titles  of  any  kind  were  accredited  to  those 
living  on  farms,  and  Cowley  says,  voicing  this  complaint— 
now  f etetat  from  the  plow  to  be  made  lovda. 


He  attributes  this  to  the  fact  that  the  lack  of  profits  from 
farming  made  it  an  undesirable  place  for  men  or  bojrs  to  go 
If  they  had  any  desire  to  participate  In  governmental  affairs. 
But  with  that  oommoit,  he  uses  this  language — 

Aa  tor  the  neenilty  of  this  art.  It  to  endent  enough,  since  this 
live  without  all  others,  and  no  one  other  without  this. 


And  he  says  of  the  farmer  that  he  lives  by  what  he  can 
get  taf  industry  from  the  earth,  while  others  live  by  what 
they  rft"  catch  Iqr  craft  from  men.  and  that  the  farmers  are. 
without  dispute,  of  all  men.  the  most  quiet  and  least  likely 
to  be  inflamed  to  the  disturbance  of  the  commonwealth. 
Tlnis  we  see  that  though  the  farmer  has  lived  a  life  more 
in  acoonSanoe  with  God's  will  than  perhaps  any  other  class 
of  people,  and  though  his  virtues  have  been  lauded  and  he 
has  been  accorded  a  place  among  the  reqpected  and  most 
valuable  men  in  society,  yet  because  of  the  lack  of  his  ability 
to  earn  money  as  readily  as  a  man  in  the  crafts  and  in  the 
dtles.  honors  have  been  denied  him  for  centuries,  uid  he. 
by  reason  of  a  want  d  representation  in  the  councils  of 
government,  has  been  confined  within  a  waU  excluding  him 
ftom  active  participation  in  his  government,  and  he  is  sup- 
posed to  be  content  with  It  In  fact,  he  has  been  content 
with  It  for  too  long  a  period  of  time.  America  has  given 
peater  reoognitiQn  to  the  farmer  in  poUtical  life  than  Eng- 
land ever  tboui^  of  giving  him.  But  England,  as  much  as 
100  years  ago  was  considering  the  question  of  prices  for  farm 
products,  hours  for  all  Unds  of  labor,  and  such  things  as  vo- 
cational educatloo.  which  we  are  just  now  beginning  to 
consider. 

Tlwugh  w**gi*»M<  was  scourged  by  as  cruel  and  heartless  a 
work  system  as  the  mind  can  conceive  and  permitted  fac- 
tories ^M  coal  miners  to  use  young  children  of  the  poor 
which  tbey  gathered  up  from  aJmsbouses  and  corraled  in  the 
alleys  and  filthy  tenements,  her  lawmakers  gradually  made 
lattirtitm^  ralsHig  the  minimum  age  of  children  employees 


from  5  years  to  12  years  and*lhen  upward  until  a  fairly 
decent  Ttiinimnm  age  was  fixed  below  which  it  was  unlawful 
to  employ  children. 

Frequently  little  girls  were  used  to  draw  carts  of  coal  in 
the  levels  where  the  celling  was  too  low  to  use  mules;  and 
oftentimes  they  worked,  as  did  the  men,  without  a  stitch 
of  clothing  on  their  bodies.  The  wages  of  these  children,  as 
a  rule,  was  food  and  a  bed  to  sleep  in.  It  is  said  by  Cheyney 
these  beds  never  got  cold,  because  the  children  were  worked 
in  day  and  night  shifts,  and  as  one  would  get  up  another 
would  crawl  into  his  place. 

A  century  later,  right  now  in  rich  America,  millions  of 
children  of  tenants  and  laborers  are  unable  to  get  proper 
food  and  clothing  and  Congress  hesitates  to  move  because 
we  must  balance  the  Budget.    Let  us  feed  the  poor  first. 

On  yesterday  our  Speaker  delivered  a  most  eloquent  and 
sensible  speech  in  behalf  of  this  bill.  He  did  not  claim  for 
the  biU  any  remedial  legislation  worth  while,  but  In  his 
philosophy  he  did  see  the  unfolding  of  a  new  thought  in 
American  life.  He  saw  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
for  the  first  time  in  its  history  stop  to  pause  and  consider 
the  condition  of  3,000,000  men  whom  he  described  as  drift- 
ers— unhappy,  distressed  men — and  he  stated  that  it  was 
the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  rebuild  in  them  the  music  and 
the  dream  that  comes  from  home  ownership  and  an 
awakened  spirit.  The  Speaker  took  The  Man  With  the 
Hoe  and  placed  him  in  the  shoes  of  the  tenant  farmer.  A 
casual  reading  of  this  great  poem  causes  one  to  wonder  if  in 
reality  Mftrfch«^i"  has  not  come  in  contact  with  the  tenant 
who  "leans  upon  his  hoe  and  gazes  on  the  ground,  a  thing 
that  grieves  not  and  that  never  hopes,  stolid  and  stunned; 
a  brother  to  the  ox",  and  then  asks  the  question.  If  this 
is  "the  thing  the  Lord  God  made  and  gave  to  have  dcHninion 
over  sea  and  land"?  The  awakening  of  the  public  opinion 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  in  our  own  country  3,000,000  of  our 
own  kith  and  kin  who  lean  upon  their  hoes  and  gaze  on  the 
ground  and  think  not,  grieve  not,  and  hope  not,  is  to  me  a 
most  hopeful  sign  that  God  has  not  yet  deserted  America. 

A  balanced  Budget,  so  often  talked  about  as  desirable,  is  all 
ri^t.  I  would  love  to  see  the  Budget  balanced,  but  I  have  no 
desire  to  see  it  balanced  by  imposing  upon  the  backs  of 
3.000,000  men  the  weight  of  centuries  3^t  to  come.  I  quote 
the  foUowing  from  the  Speaker's  speech  of  yesterday: 

•  •  •  I  feel  that  It  Is  possible  that  this  great  Government  of 
ours,  without  aaeumlng  In  the  long  run  too  great  burdens,  to  take 
up  out  of  the  dust  these  men.  to  nxirture  them  to  freedom  by 
friendly  assistance  and  Government  instruction  and  leadership,  to 
make  them  again  independent,  self-supporting,  and  extremely  use- 
ful citizens  for  agriculture  and  for  all  the  best  Interests  of  our 
Republic. 

If  it  were  possible  for  every  person  in  America  to  see  and 
to  feel  that  these  3,000.000  men  are  wallowing  in  the  dust 
of  despahr.  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  take  them  "up  out  of 
the  dust",  as  our  Speaker  sees  and  feels,  I  believe  the  crack 
in  the  wall  of  exclusion  for  farmers  would  socm  widen  and 
finally  crumble  and  fall  to  the  groimd.  and  that  the  day  will 
soon  ccme  in  America  when  every  citizen  shall  have  equal 
economic  opportunities  accorded  to  him.  All  Americans  of 
every  calling  or  stetion  are  entitled  to  the  same  economic 
and  political  consideration,  and  these  a  fair  Government  is 
bound  to  secure  to  them. 

I  trust  that  this  Congress  may  prove  itself  equal  to  the 
greatest  task  that  ever  conf rmited  America,  that  of  making 
real  legislation  in  the  interest  of  our  largest  group  of 
neglected  citizens.  Let  us  not  feel  that  by  the  passage  of  this 
bill  we  have  done  the  job,  for  we  have  merely  expressed  a 
willingness  to  consider  the  status  of  the  farmer.  Before  this 
great  class  is  completely  exasperated  by  further  delay,  why 
not  this  Congress  become  memorable  by  enacting  a  practical, 
workable,  worth-while  farm  program? 

We  can  legislate  for  them,  but  it  takes  vision  such  as  the 
Speaker  has  to  accomplish  it.  If  we  are  fair  in  our  legisla- 
tive in*(%ram,  we  should  soon  be  done  with  want  and  poverty, 
and  an  era  of  good  feeling  would  return  to  our  land.    As 


agricultmie  is  the  leading  basic  Industry  hi  America,  let  m 
tufcy  due  consideration  of  it  No  one  in  this  country  ought 
to  go  hungry,  but  many  deserving  peoide  do.  dothtog  and 
other  life  coinf orts  ought  to  be  acofwrible  to  all.  but  milUons 
of  our  people  cannot  buy  such.  I  hope  to  live  to  see  the  day 
come  when  all  America  shall  be  one  big  happy  family,  shar- 
ing the  yBr«^a«^  and  income  of  our  coveted  home  in  propor- 
tion to  the  idowlng  done  and  the  harvest  reaped.  This  I 
believe  to  be  the  road  to  national  hapiriness.  and  I  propose  to 
travel  it. 

Labor  Needs  Organizatioii  Upon  Both  the  Economic 
and  PoUtical  Field 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  G.  TEIGAN 

OP  MIMNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdaif,  July  6, 1937 


BADIO   APPP«««   BY   HON.  HBNBT   Q.  TBOAN.   OF   immK- 
80TA.  AT  LKTBOTT,  MICH..  JUMB  36.  1087 


Blr.  TEIGAN.  liftr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Ricobo,  I  include  the  following  address  which 
I  delivered  recently  over  tlie  radio: 

Durlns  the  past  few  montha  the  wortcers  of  Detroit  and  Tldnlty 
have  uSted  to  an  extent  that  la  vlrtuaUy  unparalleled  In  the 
history  of  the  tradea-iinlon  movement.  I  think,  in  fact,  that 
at  no  time  have  the  workprs  In  any  Industry  united  In  such 
large  numbers  upon  the  economic  field. 

The  BucoesB  that  the  workers  have  attained  here  is  deserving 
at  praise  from  every  friend  of  organlaed  labor.  I  trust,  though. 
thiU  you  may  be  successful  In  con^detlng  the  )ob  In  the  auU>- 
mobUe  Industry  in  Detroit  and  In  the  State  a<  Michigan.  In 
soeaklns  of  completing  the  Job.  the  tmpllratlnn  <M  wy  f«nartce 
liTof  course,  that  I  hope  jou  may  orgaalae  Henry  Ford's  plant 

100  percent. 

It  happens  that  I  know  )cwt  a  Uttle  about  Facd**  methods. 
We  have  a  Ford  plant,  a  comparattvely  amaU  one.  o<  course,  to 
the  city  of  St.  PaiU,  but  It  U  of  sufficient  slM  to  Indicate  what 
the  methods  of  Detroit's  multl-mllUonalre  manufacturer  are. 
wherever  he  operates.  The  ^eedup  requirements  are  such  as  to 
destroy  the  very  life  of  the  worker,  and  when  h*  reaches  the  age 
of  40  years.  Henry  doesnt  want  him  any  more. 

V.  A.  w.  A. 


So  I  trust  that  the  U.  A.  W.  A.  wlU  eonttoue  Its  efforts  to 
weanlae  Mr.  Ford's  planU  and  make  him  pay  wages  thatthe 
,^Pftttl"»«  to  the  dty  require  and.  men  partteularly,  to  provide 
his  wooers  with  eondttlons  that  decency  and  health  make  obli- 
gatory upon  any  Industry  aa  wdl  as  upon  any  government. 

The  past  few  months  have  not.  however,  only  witnessed  a  grow^ 
to  union  memberrtdp  and  to  practical  organization  on  the  part  oT 
the  workers  who  are  engaged  to  the  automobUe  ntM.  For  ssveral 
weeks  vmet  the  workers  to  steel  have  been  Joining  hands  to  efforts 
to  throw  off  the  eccoxxnlc  bondage  ol  the  Steel  Ttust  and  aUlcd 
eorporatlons.  Aooordtog  to  figures  that  I  have  Just  received,  there 
weremore  than  anbJOOO  workers  signed  up  as  union  members  as  o< 
June  1  last.  There  remains  stlU  appnxdmately  aooXMX)  outride  the 
fold,  but  these  will  come,  notwithstanding  the  barbarte  methods 
emnloved  by  the  steel  mi«natcs  to  prevent  organisation  In  this 
^nectlon  I  think  It  would  be  weU  to  Just  get  a  Utkle  picture  of 
how  theee  barons  to  steel  perform  when  they  have  the  acquleecmce. 
If  not  the  active  support,  of  thoee  to  poUtical  power.  Let  us  take 
the  case  of  the  Republic  Steel  Corporation  to  Chicago. 

The  newnapers  have  tcdd  something  of  a  news  reel  made  by  the 
Paramount  Corporation  of  tlie  riot  created  at  the  Chicago  iriant  on 
Memorial  Day.  The  news  reel.  It  will  be  recalled,  was  swpressed 
by  the  Paramount  managerc  because  they  felt  that  It  might  cause 
riots  to  theaters  where  the  scenes  of   the   BepubUc  riot  wwe 

exhibited. 

if*mi*nrr 


mately  a  down  fallli«  rinscataneoady  to  a  heap,  lbs  roar  ef 
the  police  plstoU  Isstts  perttaps  two  or  three  seocmda.  Instantty 
the  police  charge  on  the  marchers  with  riot  sticks  flying.    •    •    • 

Tn  several  Instances  from  two  to  four  poUoemen  are 
beating  one  man.  One  strllDes  him  horlaontaUy  across  the  ti 
xistoR  hlB  dub  as  he  would  a  baseball  bat.  Another  eraahee  It 
down  on  top  of  hU  head,  and  stUl  another  Is  whlppU^  hto 
across  the  back.  •  •  •  In  one  such  scene,  directly  to  um 
foraground.  a  policeman  gives  the  f aUen  man  a  final  smash  on 
the  head  before  moving  on  to  the  next  Job. 

Tn  the  front  line  during  the  partey  with  the  polSee  la  a  gW, 
not  more  than  6  feet  taU.  who  can  hardly  weigh  mare  than  100 
pounds.  Under  one  aim  she  is  carrying  a  purse  and  so— aews- 
papers.  After  the  first  deafening  voUey  at  Aau  rtM  tans,  to  find 
her  path  to  flight  Is  blocked  by  a  heap  at  fallen  msa. 
hies  over  them.  apparenUy  daasd.  •  •  •  Tbma  She 
going  down  under  a  quick  blow  from  a  poitneman's  club, 
from  behind.  She  gets  up.  staggers  around.  A  few 
later  she  Is  shown  being  shoved  toto  a  patrol  wagon, 
ff-^tng  dcwn  her  face  and  over  her  clothing.    •    •    • 

"A  man  shot  throu^  the  back  is  paralyasd  from  the 
Two  poUceosn  try  to  make  him  stand  \q>.  to  get  toto  a  patrol 
wagon,  but  when  they  let  him  go  his  legi  crun^e,  and  he  talla 
with  his  face  to  the  dirt,  almost  under  the  rear  rtep  of  rtom 
wagon.  He  moves  his  head  and  anna,  but  his  legs  are  limp.  Be 
his  head  like  a  turtle  and  daws  the  ground." 


But  Senator  Roscrr  La  Fouxrnt.  of  Wisconsin,  who  has  been 
dcrtng  some  splendid  tovestigatlng  toto  the  spy  activities  and  the 
denial  of  clvU  rights  by  large  industrial  corporations,  subpenaed 
the  «<i»»  and  had  It  exhibited  before  the  members  of  his  com- 
mittee a  few  days  sgo.  A  news  reporter  of  the  St.  lAils  Post- 
ptq^tch  reported  the  soens  from  the  film  to  the  foUowlng  lan- 
guage: _ 

—  *  *  Without  apparent  warning,  there  la  a  terrlflo  roar 
at  pistol  shots,  and  men  to  the  front  ranks  at  the  marchcrsgo 
down  like  grass  before  a  scythe.    The  canksra  catches  ^^jirozl)- 


So  much  for  the  terror  toangnrated  by  private  gunsanaad  city 
pcdloe  at  the  Chicago  plant  of  the  BepuhUe  Steel  Oorperation, 
Let's  go  on  to  something  not  quite  so  tragic  and  tsrrlble. 

The  worfears  and  the  fwnimon  folks  of  Detroit,  as  to  other  laige 
dtles,  have  to  contend  with  the  exploiter  on  every  hand.  la 
view  of  the  fact  that  I  have  to  live  part  of  the  year  to  the  dty 
of  Washington.  D.  C  I  know  somet.htng  abeut  ons  problem  that 
I  understand  you.  too.  have  to  contend  with,  namely  hlgli  rents. 

I  dent  H««»ttM>  that  rents  to  Detroit  are  as  high  as  they  are 
to  the  dty  o(  Washington,  for  the  latter  dty  U  notortons  to  Ms 
plundering  of  the  people  by  meeni  of  rents,  bat  I  guess  you  pay 
«DOC^  here.  At  any  rate  that  la  the  Impression  that  I  have 
gained  stoce  coming  here. 

J\wt  this  morning  I  came  aeroes  a  New  Toik  pnbUeatlon  to 
whldi  New  York's  dty  tenant-house  oonmilssloner,  Utngdon  PoM. 
5>«p.wi««frt  tq>on  potvllt***?^  to  the  country  to  general  and  tod- 
dentally  made  nv^"<^  of  the  situation  to  Detroit.  What  Mr. 
Poet  Is  urgliv  Is  the  passage  at  the  eo-called  Wagnir  Bteagall 
housing  bill,  which  would  provlda  Goivsmment  aid  to  the  build- 
tog  of  low-prleed  houses  by  the  Government.  In  rif  arenoe  to  the 
need  of  the  enactment  of  such  a  law.  Mr.  Post  said: 

*nv>  stop  low-cost  housing  now  would  be  a  crippling  btow  to 
the  "«f"«""«  to  America  with  low  toeomea,  The  MU  ean  prevent 
duMS  to  the  large  dtles  of  the  eonntry. 

"The  situation  is  mere  dcqierate  than  most  people  lealtae.  In 
Pontlac,  Mlch^  the  authorltlee  are  housing  the  working  people  to 
tents.  In  Detroit  they  are  being  evicted  at  the  rate  at  44)00  a 
month  because  ttiey  cannot  pay  tout  eased  rents. 

"Besides  the  acute  housing  sttaatlcn.  than  ars  the  bufldtog- 
tradea  unlona  to  oonatder.  Tbtj  wlU  be  hard  hit  If  the  hnwatng 
blU  la  stoppsd.  The  Jobs  to  the  bulkUng  and  concomitant  Indua- 
tnee  whksh  would  be  provided  by  this  ipur  to  '^  ' 
much 


mst  what  the  prospects  are  of  passage  o*  the  - --^--  -  ^^-_ 
bU!  to  this  session  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  admit  that  the 
outlook  for  Iti  enactment  Is  none  too  good.  Not  only  Is  ttte  ssa- 
sUm  neartag  an  end  and  the  bin  may  be  lost  to  the  dUifle.  as  we 
say.  but  there  Is  considerable  onxidtkm  to  It  aa  wtXL  The  real- 
estote  gentlemen  who  proflt  by  high  rents  dont  want  a  rsdoetton 
i»>«hj»  The  fact  that  thotnands  of  persons  are  evicted  fram  thefer 
homes  to  praetleally  every  dty  to  the  country  meaBsUttls  or 
nothing  to  thsse  proOteertog  gentlemen,  and  thvs  we  find  thsm 
lined  up  agaliMt  the  Wagner  Steagall  bU. 

At  this  potot  I  might  suggest  that  a  law  be  enacted  to  Michigan 
as  elsewhere  Imposing  a  heavy  tax  upon  tend  values  and  a  cor- 
tespondtog  lightening  of  the  tax  upon  improvements  and  penonal 
pn»«rtorT3u  folks  here  to  Detroit  and  to  the  State,  of  Michigan 
wont  have  the  active  help  of  the  real-estate  man  to  putttog  over 
this  ktod  at  legislation,  but  you  should  be  able  to  enlist  the  aid  <rf 
every  actual  worklngman  and  every  actual  farmer  as  wall  ss  every 
bustoeesman  If  they  can  be  made  to  understand  what  thls.klnd  of 
tax  leglslatKm  would  mean  to  them.  The  ^teeulator  Is  the  fellow 
who  would  be  hit  and  the  man  who  Improvee  his  land,  whether 
to  the  dty  or  to  the  country.  wlU  under  the  land  valuee  tax  no* 
be  penallaed  for  making  such  In^vovements. 

SALBS  TAX  LOADS  TAX  OM  WOCXXSa 

Since  coming  to  Detroit  I  have  learned  that  you  hmjt  a  «-P«- 
cent  salee  tax  to  force.  PerhJ^M  you  are  not  aware  of  It,  but  this 
Ic  the  most  unjust  sort  of  a  tax  that  could  be  ooUeeted.  It  seems 
easy  to  pay.  but  actually  It  Is  the  means  by  which  the  men  of 
we^th  tnoisfer  their  tax  load  to  the  backs  of  ths  wortdng  people. 
In  order  that  you  may  sse  Just  how  this  woito  ont.  I  want  to 
show  you  by  the  table  I  am  going  to  read  Just  how  this  tax 
affects  the  various  Income  Plssssa     The  table  was  pvspand  by  tte 
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8Ut«  LegUlattTe  Oouncn,  and  Is 
Amount  of  vtrloua  retaU  tasa$  taken  from  different  income  grouju 


trarcmi  of  tha 
M  follows 


tIjOOOMd 

tt.cw> 
ls.aH> 


•S.000. 


I^WUBdW 


tlMMIOO. 


Approxim»te  tmooiit 

per  TMT  par  $1,000  o( 

PraportioD 

orincaiiM 

■flKUd 

EichvUDf 
food. 

Indudtng 
food. 

Ipweeot 

XpercnU 

Ui 

Ux 

ta.9 

IK.B 

tlS.37 

m.9 

7.n 

17.  M 

«.4 

161 

14.83 

41t 

&4S 

U87 

».> 

S.«7 

1L7B 

tl.7 

7.9 

•.fit 

22.3 

L4a 

«.« 

1&4 

4.80 

&53 

US 

411 

4.66 

Ul 

S.I3 

S.63 

4.3 

LOS 

1.36 

x^ 

.a 

.75 

to 

.M 

.80 

litfhHt^*!  hM  A  t'Ptreoiit  Us  ftpolylnc  to  trcry  kind  of  com- 
modity DurehMMd.  including  food.  Tbl«  mcsns  that  the  worung- 
HMB  wltti  an  ineooM  of  »  thomand  dollAra  or  Icm  pays  at  »  rat* 
10  tlBMB  M  gNAt  ac  that  of  tlM  Mplottcr  who  cnjofs  an  Ineoinc 
o<  ammiao  doUan  or  mar*.  TbT  worker*  of  Micbigan  should 
unit*  la  a  dnnand  to  aaeure  tb*  rqwal  of  thta  Tlclom  ta«  ich^a 
fvM  as  tha  workers  In  Now  Jenej,  Kentucky,  and  sereral  other 
atateo  have  dona. 


On*  ilgnlflcant  thing  about  all  the  newe  Items  and  facts  which  I 
bav*  ralatad  la  that  labor  haa  fared  tolerably  well  wherever  It  haa 
poaasaaad  poUttfl  power.  On  the  other  hand.  It  has  not  fared  well 
where  poiWftal  power  wia  and  Is  in  the  hands  of  labor's  enemies. 

In  myoplnlan  the  big  Icaaon  la  that  the  workers  cannot  be  suc- 
eessful  upon  the  eoonomle  field  until  they  have  made  intelligent 
uaa  of  their  political  power. 

TIM  workert  an  many  and  the  exploiters  and  plxinderers  are 
If  they  ware  united  there  would  be  no  difficulty  at  all  in 


eoBtroUlng  government  in  the  interesU  of  the  man  who  toils  and 
randets  useful  aarvlee  in  eodety.  Aa  it  la  there  has  been  ever  since 
ttaa  inauguration  d  the  industrial  era  or,  in  other  words,  the 
i«amallat  ayatam,  public  oSlclala  and  the  inatrumentalities  of  the 
gonrammant  have  been  little  more  than  the  eommltteea  or  agenciea 
of  the  esploltars  of  the  masaea. 

Bar*  inkUehlgaa  It  la  doubtful  whether  you  could  have  eon- 
diactad  theee  laeent  rtrlfcea  successfully  in  the  automobile  Industry 
tf  It  had  not  been  that  you  had  taken  time  by  the  forelock  as  it 
weia  an^  elected  eotne  peraona  friendly  to  your  cauee  last  Novem- 
ber WhU*  theaa  public  oOdala  may  not  be  aU  that  you  could 
iMPa  for.  yet  X  beUave  It  only  proper  to  sUte  that  they  are  far  above 
the  average  In  their  appreciation  of  labor's  rights  In  Induatry. 

I  trtMt  you  win  pardon  a  brief  reference  to  the  situation  In  my 
own  State.  In  Mlnitaanfa  the  fannera  and  workers— the  uaeful 
eltlaene  of  the  State— have  captured  the  principal  State  offices,  and 
aa  a  reault  both  of  theee  branchee  of  the  producing  daas  have  re- 
Mived  nrotectlon  at  the  handa  of  the  Oovemor  and  other  elected 
oAolalar  Tbe  workers,  in  other  words,  are  In  power.  poUtlcally 
speak«TW.  In  tht  fftstt  '^  lffliii>sants  Judging  from  what  h^pened 
iMt  November  In  the  State  of  Ml^Ugan.  and  a^tedaUy  in  the  city  of 
DatRdt.  I  would  aay  that  you  are  weU  on  the  way  to  acoon^iUshing 
the  eame  thing.  What  X  think  you  need,  however,  is  to  set  up  a 
peiniBal  party  of  your  own — a  ranaer-Xiabar  Party — and  oeaae  your 
iSlatlaiiwlth  either  of  the  two  old  capltallat-oontroUad  political 
■urttM  By  doing  ao  you  wlU  adilave  your  economic  freedcnn  from 
Ml  iiiMimsa  Thla  maana  eventually  that  the  wortura  through  the 
Sato  miwt  eooe  into  control  of  the  prlncQial  meana  of  production 
aDd  diaCrtlintian  and  operate  them  for  the  pubUc  good. 

In  thla  great  economic  and  poimeal  atruggle  now  gtdng  on  I  wlah 
yoa  weU  hare  la  Detroit  and  In  the  State  of  Michigan. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  W.  ROBINSON 

OF  irrAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tmudttif,  JmJ9  S.  1917 


MBIOBIAL  DAT  AnnBIPW  BT  BOM.  CHARLKS  R.  ICABBT. 

MAT  ao.  1987 


Mr.  ROBINSON  of  JJUih.    Mir.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
coctend  my  ranariES,  I  am  inrhidlng  a  Memorial  Day  address 


delivered  by  Charles  R.  Mabey,  former  Ctovemor  of  the  State 
of  Utah,  delivered  over  Station  KSL  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Sun- 
day, May  30, 1937.  Several  Members  who  heard  this  address 
delivered  praised  it  very  highly  and  requested  that  I  have 
it  inserted  in  the  Congrissiohal  Rxcoro. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

My  friends.  Just  two  decades  ago  this  country  entered  the  Wwld 
War  It  wotild  seem  xiseless  to  bring  back  to  your  memories  what 
befell  in  the  months  that  speedily  foUowed.  The  events  were  so 
deeply  etched  upon  our  national  soul  aa  to  be  ineradicable.  But 
time  meUows  all  things  and  softens  all  scars  and  covers  aU 
woimds.  Time,  the  great  healer,  brings  together  men  that  once 
sought  each  other's  lives  at  the  sword's  point  and  nationa  that 
were  but  shortly  loclted  In  a  death  grapple.  ThU  Is  as  It  should 
be.  Were  it  not  so.  the  earth  would  be  a  seething  catildron  ol 
hate  and  hxunan  brotherhood  but  a  mockery.  The  blood  of 
German  and  French  and  Briton  and  American  la  mingled  In  the 
same  sacred  soil  of  the  Old  World  and  fertUlaea  the  same  verdure. 

It  Is  said  that  near  the  two  French  villages  of  Charey  and  Damp- 
vltoux.  where  the  tide  of  battle  was  the  strongest,  the  dead  that 
lay  scattered  over  the  field  were  gathered  up  and  burled  In  a 
common  grave,  all  their  mutual  passions  and  hatea  forgotten  for- 
ever.   This  inspired  the  poet  to  write: 

Low  Ilea  the  mist  on  Charey 

And  ruined  Dampvltoux; 
Low  lie  the  dead  near  Charey 

Where  once  the  llllea  grew. 
The  dead  and  dust  together 

Beneath  the  crosa  of  wood. 
The  croes  whose  only  credo 

Is  human  brotherhood. 
The  dust  and  dead  together. 

Alike  of  friend  and  foe. 
Have  won  the  cross  forever 

Of  this  life's  afterglow. 
And  when  the  dead  at  Charey 

Shall  rise  above  the  sod. 
The  sword  may  rust  at  Charey, 

But  not  the  Cross  of  God. 

Standing  here  20  years  after  the  war  we  must  come  to  the 
Inevitable  conclusion  that  It  was  utterly  futile.  How  costly  In  Ita 
sacrifices  and  how  meager  in  its  benefits.  The  total  battle  deatha 
were  8,000.000,  to  say  nothing  of  the  millions  of  maimed,  mentaUy 
and  physically,  for  whom  the  war  will  never  cease  as  long  as  they 
live  among  us,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other  millions  of  nonoom- 
batants  who  died  as  a  b3rproduct  of  the  stniggle.  By  the  side  of 
theee  loeses  in  human  life  it  were  almost  sacrilege  to  mention  the 
untold  billions  of  wealth  destroyed. 

TODAY'S  picTuaa 

So  keenly  did  we  feel  the  horrors  of  that  conflict  that  we  com- 
monly declared  It  to  be  "a  war  to  end  war."  We  believed  that  the 
Tn»M  psychology  of  the  human  race  would  cry  out  In  abhorrence 
at  the  ruler  who  ever  attempted  to  drag  his  people  Into  another 
such  bloody  debate.    And  yet  today,  what  is  the  picture? 

Never  in  history  did  the  nations  gird  themselves  for  battle  as 
now.  Never  were  navies  more  eflSclent.  Never  were  soldiers  more 
highly  trained  or  mean  nvmiero\is.  Never  were  weapona  more  dev- 
lllah  or  more  deadly.  We  are  spending  in  1937  four  times  as  much 
to  prepctfe  ourselves  for  the  war  that  Is  to  come  than  we  spent  In 
1918.  Within  the  decade  the  vast  territory  of  China  has  been 
raped  by  Ji4>an,  the  Empire  of  Halle  Selassie  has  been  overthrown 
by  Italy,  and  in  Spain  the  civil  war  now  raging,  in  ita  aavagery, 
has  never  been  siirpassed.  and  perhaps  never  equaUed.  since  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  in  70  A.  D. 

Since  1918  the  imperial  eagle  of  the  Kaiser  haa  been  replaced  by 
the  swastika  of  Hitler,  the  Caar  of  all  the  Rusalas  haa  been  aaaaaai- 
nated  and  a  ccsnmunlstlc  dictatorship  set  up.  Mussolini  haa  coma 
Into  power  In  the  Kingdom  of  Victor  Enunanuel.  Kemal  Paaha  haa 
taken  the  reina  in  Turkey  as  abecdute  ruler,  and  Auatrla  haa  been 
rent  In  twain. 

I«ADLT  oaip 

The  grip  of  the  deapotlc  masters  over  their  dtlsens  waa  never 
exerclaed  with  more  deadly  purpose  than  today.  The  machinery 
tot  propaganda  to  stir  up  the  hatred  and  the  passions  of  their 
natlonala  la  ruthless  and  Is  so  used.  The  white  light  of  publicity 
haa  been  turned  upon  every  success  of  the  dictatorahlps,  whether 
emanating  from  Berlin  and  Rome  on  the  one  hand,  or  Moecow  on 
the  other.  The  seeming  fallvires  of  democracies  have  been  blazoned 
abroad  until  some  of  us,  who  live  under  the  greatest  free  govern- 
ment ever  evolved,  have  been  led  to  believe  that  ova  way  of  life  la 
In  ecllpee.  This  Is  done  not  only  in  the  hope  that  we  will  espouse 
the  one  side  or  the  other  but  with  the  thought  In  view  that  in  the 
ev»ituallty  of  war  we  can  be  drawn  In  as  belligerents.  The  noble 
expreeaion  of  Prealdent  Wilson,  "make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy" haa  been  held  up  to  rldicxile  and  diatribe  until  we  have 
wondered  whether  we.  too.  were  not  doomed  to  accept  acme  other 
form  of  rule  to  save  ourselves. 

But  how  different  Is  the  real  plctiue.  Democracies  were  never 
more  vlrtle  than  today.  We  need  but  to  pass  the  mind's  eye  over 
a  mi4>  of  the  world  to  convince  ourselves  of  this  fact.  They  >tand. 
militant  and  invincible,  foursquare  against  aU  Instruments  of 
oppression.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  changes.  Aiistrta.  which 
had  been  an  autocratic  monarchy,  has  been  broken  up  mto  aaaalk^ 
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•tatea.  aorae  of  wtileb  aie  aa  true  aa  are  wo  in  America.  In 
Germany,  and  Turkey  they  h:ive  but  ehaaged  one  form  of  ^ 
pouam  for  another.  Italy,  it  ta  true,  haa  been  tranafonaed  ftom 
reonatitutional  kli«dam  Into  a  Paadat  empire.  China.  In  aplte 
of  the  inroada  of  Japan,  enjoj-a  more  freedom  than  at  any  other 
Ume  perhapa.  in  a  thousand  yisara.  while  her  nelgUMr.  the  Flowery 
Kingdom,  aeems  once  mace  to  be  in  the  handa  of  the  common 
people. 


Aealnat  the  tyrannlea  and  qiiasl-dlctatorshipa  aU  of  t^e  two 
Amerlcaa  whkOi  the  Book  of  MOrmon  deelarea  to  be  "^  land 
choice  above  aU  other  tanda-,  and  western  Burope  »»*^^«» .f^ 
reoubllcan  or  conatltuUonal  govemmenta  that  have  been  tbeira 
fS  Seee  many  yeaia.  Their  standard  of  living  to  ao  far  above 
that  of  either  the  Paaelat  or  the  OommunM  order  ••  tomaka 
compariaon  ridiculous.  The  United  Statea,  with  %Z  pareent  of 
the  world's  populatton  and  6.8  percent  of  Ita  »?«»<*  "Jlti^V""""' 
86  percent  of  Ita  wealth.  Tbla  country  and  the  »rt"«*»J"^"i' 
5dtrw.000,000  of  the  worlda  Inhabltanu,  hold  66  percent  of 
Ita  wealth.  They  are  the  iwo  outatandlng  exponenta  of  de- 
mocracy. All  nationa  have  recently  paased  through  a  grMt  de- 
vrS^.  But  haa  any  of  thoae  wherein  the  inhabltanta  are 
SlSnrated  come  out  of  H  any  batter  than  we?  If  jw* JhlnTx  ao. 
SrSdtake  a  look  at  Oermaiiy  and  Buaela  and  Italy.  This  akma 
Bhould  be  atrong  proof  to  our  dtlaena  that  no  o*bertype  of 
Rovemment  to  equal  to  oura  in  guaranteeing  unto  Ha  peo^  tha 
iood^nga  of  Ufa,  to  aay  nothing  of  the  IneatlmaMa  btoaataga  of 
UtertyTMeaalnci  tAaat  are  dimmed  thoae  who  live  in  leas  tevond 
Unda'  Prealdent  Wilson.  th««.  waa  a  true  prophet  ^bxn  he  de- 
«larad  that   we  entered  the   war  to  make   the  world  aafe  for 

The  trouMe  wtth  ua  to  that  we  have  a  bad  caae  of  the  jitters. 
What  we  need  to  a  ramrod  placed  up  and  down  omwDHoe  to 
stiffen  the  backbone.  What  we  need  to  to  oonalder  a  llttte  noore 
thinklngly  our  bleealngs  and  cherish  them  aa  being  more  prtcelesa 
than  ruWea.  What  we  need  to  to  recaU  the  long  ages  of  ateeae 
and  hardship  and  tyranny  under  which  these  Incalculable  treas- 
vrea  were  secured  for  us  by  those  who  have  paeaed  on. 

The  very  fact  that  we  are  living  ta  thto  period  to  a  pledge  to  ^ 
thoee  who  have  preceded  ua  that  we  will  pick  up  the  bann»  of 
progress  where  they  left  tt  and  carry  it  on  to  new  •»«  ^^JB^ 
leveto.  Ptor  so  they  have  done  for  us.  We  cannotdo  leaa  for 
thoae  who  follow,  mdees  we  are  recreant  and  ™]»^y  ^  J^ 
fruits  of  freedom.     We  cannot,  we  must  not.  break  faith  with 

**tt  to  troe  that  Memorial  Day  waa  set  «P«rtorlgtoally  to  hcm«: 
those  who  fdl  on  the  Union  side  to  the  great  Civil  War.  But 
through  the  years  It  haa  grown  to  have  a  larger  meaning.  It  to  a 
dayTSot  only  of  ahowlng  our  eateem  for  «»oee  who  J""*  *^,^ 
to  that  fratricidal  atrlfe.  but  of  communion  with  all  thoae  loved 
ones  we  have  laid  tenderly  away  ta  the  ■^"•^'W,.*^,*  «J 
to  not  a  holiday,  but  a  holy  day— a  day  dedicated  to  «»  d^  <rf 
all  the  wars  of  thto  RepubUc.  a  day  whereon  we  may  gatng  «  a 
shrine  and  oonveree  with  a  loved  "^tter^arevered  fath« 
genue  daughter,  a  dutiful  son.  or  a  true  «»*^<*J«»* J*?^i°; 
pleaaant  hours  we  wandered  with  them  throu^  ttrfa^ipy  world 

snd  look  forward  to  a  reunion  to  a  »*J".^*|P?il^I'*^!SL-  .r*ni  - 
The  German  word  for  cemetery  to  'frtedhor —-peace  yard. 
May  I  not  remind  you  that  those  who  He  imder  each  aJlratmound 
are  it^tog  to  peie.  all  their  heartaehea.  •nj^elrpaastons.  aU 
their  ^^^blea  atUled  forever.  WhUe  we  to  America  stand  Pwoytf 
defend  the  principlee  for  which  our  glorious  dead  ^^^^"^^ 
Syl  not  atoo  h«ipe  that  we  wm  thtok  a  little  »eee  of  tt»e  awwd 
Sd  a  Uttle  moreot  the  croea.  a  Uttieleee  of  "^  JJ"*  alttUe 
more  of  our  feUowa,  a  UtUe  leea  of  greed  and  a  "tt>^»*re  of 
God.  0\w  exampto  may  cauae  the  other  nationa  to  oeaae  their 
strlvlnga  and  clanuua  for  war. 


God  grind  atowly.  ttmt  It 


Surely,  our  departed  onea.  could  they  come  back  to  Bfe.  ww^ 
never  vrtSh  to  aeethe  world  to  another  nightmare  of  «i^  butch- 
ery. Could  the  dead  return,  endowed  with  all  the  expertence  of 
thto  life  and  enriched  with  that  of  immortality,  there  would  be  no 
more  wars.  And.  8ui«ly.  no  aoldler  that  haa  gtoe  through  the 
hell  of  actual  battie.  could  or  would  wtoh  hto  country  plunged  toto 
Bu^  a  maelstrom.  „_.«»  ._.. 

I  know,  for  I  speak  for  my  comrades  of  two  wara.  the  "▼iJ**"^^ 
the  dead.  Theee  dead  gave  their  all.  body  and  soul,  money,  goods, 
chatteto.  the  privilege  of  living  to  «W«^«*«^'*«^l:*^^.i*J  ^ 
shine.  Its  fl6wer8.  Its  laughing  waterfallB.  Ita  -olwon  ,««»  "J»: 
jeatic  mountains,  its  shimmering  seaa.  Its  love  for  ^^«- ^^^ 
mother-^they  gave  their  all  that  thto  land  might  enjoy  «»eJ>l«M*ng 
of  freedom.  While  they  would  teU  ua  «»*P«~*  ™^  .™*  *f 
Durehaaed  at  any  price,  for  even  the  Son  of  God  could  not  do  ttrt. 
they  would  caution  us  to  be  careful,  oonaWerate,  «»«.  «»*  **»*»^!: 
ful  of  the  righta  and  Ideas  of  others  before  we  embailc  toto  another 


ttma  tor 


oat  Its 


body 
of  hto 


Thto  to  an  age  to  which  the  amunon  people  are  aaaertlng  them- 
Brtvea.  In  the  turmoU  Incident  to  change  and  the  paaalon  «tt- 
gendeied  by  atrlfe.  there  to  mm*  unoertatoty  and  <««•  "°* 
Ito^  the  Wonde-bearded  Teuton  beat  wltt  battle  ue  "Jg^  ^e 
gBtes  of  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  the  Dtfk  Agea,  haa  »««  "J^ 
M  much  unieet.  healtatlon,  and  doubt.  It  to  my  «™,5?*?ii^ 
out  of  all  thto  welter  of  Ideas  and  phUoeophy  ttto  ''•««»jiaM^ 
tlons.  wUl  emerge  toto  a  newer  and  a  better  order,  that  c^*™^ 
there  wni  be  more  freedom  for  the  common  "»^^y*° '**.  "T? 
ever  had  before,  thto  to  aplte<if  the  fact  that  no  ancfa  roay  yl^i.ui* 
to  la  ttoa  "^ang     But  wa  moat  laniembrr  that  toe  mill  wnaeH  os 


of  tbe  aapremaay  of  tka  awnmnn 
■trlkl^y  abown  than  la  tlia 


At  any  rata  an  tha 

•re  here.    Nor  to  thto 

of  the  monnmanta  to  cur — 

had  been  the  euatom  to  erect  aneh  matnnrlala  to 
or  aome  gtttad  and  aiseeesaful  general.    But  not  ao  toaay. 
tha  nationa  that  participated  to  that  titanic  at«n 
eated  Ita  raraat  martale  to  aome  common  dougbboy 
waa  ao  twtotad  and  torn  by  battle  fire  aa  to  leave  no 

Back  there  at  Arllngtoa  to  tha  tomb  of  oar  Unkiunm  Soldtor  te 
a  fiw^T"'*"*"  mora  coatly  than  that  of  a  ktog.  man  magiitflnenf 
^jiftn  uutt  of  an  amperor.  revered  aa  thai  of  a  aalni. 
withto  theee  broad  reachea  we  call  America,  he  was  bom: 

I.  wtthto  our  bordern  he  lived  hto  yooth  and ' 

aa  Aoiarlcan  mother  aotiuwa  for  her  •' 
to  action  alnce  aome  deadly  oonfli^  to  '»5L—  ii-*  ^.^ 
woBdera  anUd  bar  taan  of  remambranoe  wbathar  ttoat  doat. 

tevmntty  cared  for  bra  grateful  Hatton.  a&ay  not  be    

nooa  of  vm  aay  avw  snow  until  tha  trumpet  of  God  aooDda  na 
<!««<  eau  for  qotok  and  dead  to  rtoa  to  immortality. 

But  that  unkaoam  doughboy,  oould  ha  lift  hhaartf  up 
the  tomb  and  make  bis  volealamltpa  otter  qwech.  would  aay: 

•a  am  one  of  tlM  mlUlooa  who  wont 
watara  to  dallvar  »  ftaal  daatb  W»fi»  5'"««L  } 
the  rich  ama  of  Wall  Straot.  who  left  hto  paliMal 
the  oppremsd  of  Buropa.    I  am  the  eOSprtoc  of  '    ^^;.  ^.   ^ 

who  lived  to  tha  rtuma  of  Chlcafo  aad  who  amtoaifcadoe  that 
greAt  crusade  of  1018  that  Uberty  might  aot  peMb  ftom  tho 
Sirth.    I  came  from  the  dty  and  the  plala.  fkma  the 
•nd  the  valley  toto  tha  fray  for  freedom.    X  am  tba  aool  of 
Im.    X  meak  for  WarvMi  who  pariahad  at  Baakw  Hin.  aad 
PboI  Amaa  who  fOught  the  Sermpie  oa  the  high  aaaa.    X  aank 
neath  the  wavea  whan  Parry  won  at  Lake  Bla.    X  Call  foi 
«t  Mew  Orleaaa.    Whaa  the  rod  Ude  of  battle  raged  tha 
at  VIekaburg  aad  AppomattOK  X  aucrumbert.    X  died  oa 
of  the  IfoiiM  at  Babana  and  my  Ufeblood  ooaed  oat  oa  the  riea 
paddlea  of  tba  Phlllpptnaa.    Beneath  tba  f  oraat  of  tba 
bullet  of  the  enemy  found  me  and  X  want  to  my  last  alaep.    X 
the  eoul  of  ^■~»^«^     With  aae  you  may  not  break  fatth. 


W^ 


f . 
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Tobacco  and  the  Farm  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  KERR 

OF  NOBTB  CABOLIMA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Twudav.  JiUp  S,  1937 


.._____^    OP    J.    B.    HOT80W. -_ 

AGBXCULTUBAL    AI3JU8TMBMT    ADMHOSTRATIOir.    AT 
ANNUAL  FTTT  OOUMTT  PABM  BUBXAO  PIOMXO.  AT 
VILLE.  N.  C  Oil  JUX«T  2,  IftT 


Mr.  KJSRR.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  tlie  iMme  to 
XCTiarks  In  the  Racon.  I  todude  the  foUowteg: 

When  we  look  back  over  the  developmenU  of  the  part  4 

mo«t  of  us  here  think  we  have  learned  a  lot.    Foor  yeara  from 

now  aooM  of  ua  who  are  here  together  with 

here  will  look  bai*  and  It  to  poaalble  that  they  will 

we  were  not  very  alert  to  1PS7.  .  ^  ^  ^       »_^_ 

It  appten  to  many  of  ua  now  that  theee  laat  4  yaara  aava  Dean 
more  remarkable,  ao  f ar  aa  agrlcultura  ta  conoen 

other  4  wears  to  our  history.    It  appaam  that  wa 

the  queatlon  whether  farmers  could  or  would  ooepmata  to 
the  problems  that  extended  beyond  farm.  c«to^.«»f_?^ 
boundariea.  It  appaara  now  thA  farmers  can  and  wUl  cooperate 
and  support  programa  they  believe  to  be  aound  and  to  their  ova 
totereata.  We  believe  alao  that  theae  programa  can.  to  aona 
extent  at  leaat.  achtove  the  reault  aoughi.  *.«a-. 

We  do  not  believe  that  we  have  eolved  ?«»•»?»«' «"^*^SS; 
mental  problema.  We  beUeve  that  agriculture  haa  puUad  Iteatf 
out  of  tSe  dlt4!h.  but  we  recognise  that  the  «««•  5^  P«J*  « 
there  to  the  llrat  place  are  atlU  with  us.  We  thlak  we  bay* 
lewned  how  to  appratoe  -Ituatlona  a^develop  aadput  ^ 
operation  action  that  wUl  tend  to  correct  unaatkfaetory  sttua* 
ttoM.  and  that  to  about  an  that  to  known  for  aay  Induatry 
affected  by  changing  econcanlc  oondlUona. 

We  have  been  operating  national  programs  for  agriculture  atoea 
IMS  Theee  programs  have  covered  a  variety  of  ooBunodltlee  ana 
their  detalto  have  been  tovotved  and  rmmlfled.  Thto  waa  InevU 
table  to  view  of  the  nimiber  of  farmers  who  took  part  to  thwn, 
ypH  the  varying  oondltlona  of  aoll.  climate,  and  eooinmilo  f acton 
which  affected  them.  Yet.  If  theae  programa  are  eranilndd  It  wlU 
be  found  that  an  have  contributed  to  aome  degree  totbe  allaaiaa. 
tton  of  wide  fioctuatlona  to  production  and  pnoea.  Theaa  flu<^ua» 
tlona  that  for  ao  kmg  chanctartoed  Amerlran  ag^teultura  haaa 
brought  farm  pnaparlty  ta  one  aeaeon  and  farm  poverty  tba  next. 


CXteDd  my  remarks.  I  am  tnciumng  a  Memorial  Day  address  •  had  been  an  autocratic  monarcny,  has  oeen  broken  up  mw 
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AmtJlct  yen.  knov.  the  Agrlcaltiuml  Adjuatxnent  Act 
at  a  time  when  the  problem  at  euipluaea  was  acute.  The  carry 
ofcrs  of  tofcafiy?.  cotton,  end  many  other  oommodltlf  had  reached 
leeottl  proportlooB.  Quite  naturally,  the  first  results  of  the  pro- 
grams 5  the  Agrtcttltural  Adjustaient  Administration  were  the 
reduction  of  theee  surpluses.  As  we  saw  It.  the  most  effective  way 
to  aoeompllsh  that  result  was  throu^  production  controL 

The  sentlmeni  of  the  majority  of  the  farmers  was  orerwheim- 
Insly  in  favor  of  production  control  and  had  been,  I  beUere,  for  a 
number  of  years  before  the  Agrteultural  Adjustment  Act.  That 
was  true  to  an  unusual  degree  of  tobacco  and  cotton  producers. 
ThBss  growers  ^ve  their  sunpert  In  1834  to  the  Kerr  Tobacco  Act 
and  to  the  Benfrhim-I  Cotton  Act.  These  measures  were,  in  effect. 
fenoM  built  to  protect  the  voluntary  tobacco-  and  cotton-adjust- 

The  uiuMein  of  production,  however,  involves  more  than  oon- 
trel  a(  the  volume  of  oommodltlce  In  1  year  or  a  aeries  of  years. 
It  very  dsttnltely  mvotvss  the  fertility  of  the  soU. 

Tou  have  leamtit  the  neeeeslty  and  importance  of  soil  care 
at  first  hand;  Jwit  as  you  have  learned  the  reasons  for  our  neglect 
and  abwe  ot  the  soil.  We  have  exploited  our  soU  Just  as  we  have 
eiplf>lttil  our  other  natural  resources.  Ihat  exploitation  has  con- 
tinued thRNMh  good  years  and  bad  years,  and  to  a  large  extent 
It  has  been  iTTn*"*  to  the  fluctuating  cycle  of  price  and  productl<m. 
yuiowlng  years  when  prices  were  high,  we  have  put  too  many 
acres  tothe  idow.  We  even  put  hillsides  into  cultlvaUon  bo  steep 
th^^.  after  a  year  or  two.  the  soU  washed  away.  The  farm  plant 
Ofkoe  expanded  could  not  contract  easily.  KventxiaUy.  such  de- 
pletion of  our  soil  would  rob  us  of  the  ability  to  produce. 

The  primary  aim  of  the  current  A.  A.  A.  program  is  soil  con- 
servation. Tt>  a  certain  extent.  aoU  conservation  has  been  a  part 
of  aU  the  programs  which  directly  or  indirectly  affected  produc- 
tion. The  Immediate  objective  at  the  first  programs,  the  adjtist- 
msnt  pcograms,  was  the  adjustment  of  supplies.  Conservation, 
Iweier.  was  a  natural  byimxluct  of  adjustment. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  which  Invalidated  the  productlon- 
eoBtral  provlstoDB  of  the  Apiculture!  Adjustment  Act  came  at  a 
time  when  the  surplus  problem  was  no  longer  acute.  Exoees 
fliers  had  been  eliminated  In  many  caaee  and  reduced  in  alL 
FMcae  iMd  rteen.  Under  such  drctunstanoss  it  was  but  natural 
that  the  Supreme  Court  decision  ot  January  8.  1936.  should  be 
followed  by  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestie  Allotment  Act, 
which  was  i^iproved  on  February  90,  1939.  authorising  the  present 
agricultural  uiuasi  ration  program. 

But  even  if  the  opportunity  for  direet-production  control  had 
eontlnued  In  1936  and  1937.  the  programs  would  have  resulted  in 
much  eotl  oonssrvaOon.  The  natural  and  sensible  thing  to  do 
when  laiwl  is  taken  out  of  soU-depleting  crops  like  cotton  and 
^obaffiw  is  to  put  that  land  to  crops  that  improve  the  aoU.  Many 
of  you  probatuy  have  followed  rotation  even  when  rotetion  meant 
an  Immediate  eeah  saertiloe.  Aside  from  their  effect  on  supply 
maut  inooms.  the  adjustment  programs  of  the  A.  A.  A.  meant  to 
famen  an  opportunity  to  care  for  and  restore  their  land. 

Just  as  we  got  ooneervattan  as  a  byproduct  of  adjustment  In 
1934  and  1935.  we  are  now  getting  adjuetment  as  a  byproduct  of 
oonesrvatlon.  We  could  not  devote  fewer  acres  to  soil-depleting 
crops,  such  as  tobacco,  cotton,  wheat,  and  com.  under  the  old 
pngrama  without  getting  eoU  ooneervatlon  throui^  increased 
plantti^  of  alfalfa,  clover,  and  oth»  legumee  and  grasses.  We 
oannot  boUd  and  Improve  our  soil  unless  we  substitute  legumes 
and  gresBSB  for  tobacco,  cotton,  wheat,  and  com. 

We  also  eetniieil  stability  through  both  programs,  in  the  sense 
that  they  have  been  factors  in  increasing  prices  and  In  keeping 
th«B  at  feasmishls  leveia.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  become 
appaiemt  that  the  preeent  programs  may  not  be  sufllclent  to 
prevent  the  piling  up  of  excessive  supplies  and  a  return  of  dls- 
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Tbm  A.  A.  A.  agrlenltural  eonssrvatloa  program  win  help  both 
to  BMSt  ooodStlans  caused  by  surplus  prodiMtlan  and  by  unfavor- 
able growing  eondltlona  such  as  those  caused  by  the  1934  and 
19M  droughts.  Hm  effect  upon  production  comes  through  the 
ifttfUng  wsoU-depletlng  crape  to  soll-conaervlng  crops.  During 
jiars  wbsn  growing  oondttlons  are  imf  avorable  the  program  will 
fit  la  an  taersaaed  production  of  feed  cropa.  The  legumes  and 
other  graaaae  stand  dry  weathsr  better  than  the  row  crops  such 
as  eem  and  grain.  9 

la  a  qosstlon.  however,  whether  the  present  program. 


valuable  as  It  fa,  is  adsquate  from  either  the  standpoint  ot  the 

or  consumer.    If  we  assume  the  responsibility  for  pro- 

whleh  aim  at  sseurtng  the  farmer  a  reasonable  and  stable 

.  we  muet  atao  assume  the  Teeponsibllity  for  assuring  the 

an  adsquate  soiq^  of  feed  and  fiber  at  reasonable 


As  X  have  poliited  out.  the  preeent  program  Is  a  safeguard 
against  droaght  but  It  might  not  meet  the  situation  which  would 
artae  in  ommeetloa  with  eome  crops  If  we  had  another  dry  siege 
•acH  as  that  of  1936. 

Mar  wUl  our  preeent  plan  meet  the  sttuatlon  cauasd  by  a  series 
of  yeora  when  growtng  conditions  are  unusually  good.  It  will 
eitnitnate  the  finctuattons  whl^  arise  from  heavy  surplusee  only 
to  a  certain  extmt.  Iteny  tetf  that  something  more  Is  needed  if 
an  Is  to  be  done  that  can  be  done  to  mitigate  the  fluctuation  in 


prodmiUen. 

TtM  need,  tneafar  as  it  retated  to  floe-cared  tobacco,  was  reeog- 
attsd  by  QmgresB  at  the  time  the  SoU  Oonaei  ration  and  Domestie 
ABotaent  Act  was  under  oaoaMeratlon.    Bspresentettvee  tram 

correctly  pointed  out  that  the 


tlon  Act  alone  would  not  be  sufficient  to  effectively  handle  the 
tobacco  growers'  problems. 

Ccmsequently,  Congress  at  the  time  the  basic  act  was  paesed 
n^fr>  Msproved  an  act  authorizing  State  tobacco  compacts.  We  were 
not  able  to  take  advantage  of  this  legislation  becatise  of  the  failure 
of  all  the  principal  flue-cured  producing  States  to  agree  to  State 
compacte.  But  the  fact  that  there  is  a  need  for  additional  legis- 
lation in  order  to  maintain  and  stabilize  fair  prices  for  flue-cured 
tobacco  was  clearly  recognized  in  the  authority  Congress  gave  for 
Stete  compacU.  ^      ^  _ 

There  U  Jxist  ahead  of  us  another  selling  season  for  tobacco.  At 
such  time  all  of  us  like  to  guess  what  will  h^pen.  Here  is  the 
way  it  looks  to  me: 

Domestic  consumption  of  flue-cured  tobacco,  which  has  in- 
creased at  an  average  rate  of  about  8  percent  per  year  since  1932. 
has  reached  a  record  level  of  approximately  335,000.000  pounds. 
During  the  crop  year  Just  closed  consumption  in  the  United  States 
was  about  10  percent  above  the  preceding  year.  This  Increase  has 
resulted,  primarily,  from  the  increased  use  of  cigarettes.  While  it 
is  anticipated  that  cigarette  consumption  will  continue  to  expand. 
it  Is  probable  that  the  rate  of  increase  may  not  be  sustained. 

Export  prospects  for  1937  are  better  than  they  were  in  the  crop 
year  Just  dosed,  although  the  grovrth  of  nationalism  In  the  post- 
war period,  and  the  conciurent  movement  toward  self-sufficiency 
have  restated  in  some  losses  in  export  markete.  During  the  past 
year  there  have  been  some  further  increases  in  consiunption  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  now  more  than  30  percent  of  the  entire 
Bright  crop  is  consimied  in  the  UiUted  Kingdom.  The  monthly 
consumption  of  tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  exceeding  the 
consiunption  of  any  previous  year,  including  the  pre-war  years. 
Due  to  the  fact  that  the  1936  crop  ran  light  in  British  grades, 
stocks  of  flue-cured  tobacco  when  related  to  the  present  level  of 
consumption  are  probably  low. 

There  have  been  some  losses  in  foreign  trade  with  China  and 
Japan  in  recent  years  due  to  Increased  production  in  these  coun- 
tries. Consumption  of  American  grown  flue-cured  tobacco  \b  ma- 
teiiiJly  lower  than  In  the  late  twenties.  Although  exporte  to  theee 
countries  were  larger  last  year  than  in  the  previous  jtax,  it  is 
probaUe  that  most  of  the  increase  has  gone  toward  Increasing 
stocks  and  no  immediate  increase  in  denumd  in  theee  countries 
is  expected.  It  Is  possible  that  there  may  be  some  further  losses, 
particularly  in  China  where  pending  changes  in  tax  rates  may 
work  out  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  producte  in  which  our  flxie- 
cured  tobacco  is  used. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  changes  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
that  would  matolally  affect  the  demand  for  flue-cured  tobacco. 
There  has  been  some  expansion  in  the  use  of  the  products  In  which 
flue-cured  tobacco  is  used  in  northern  Europe  and  in  Australia, 
and  the  demand  from  these  sections  is  expected  to  be  at  least  as 
good  as  it  was  a  year  sgo. 

To  sum  up  the  situation,  in  spite  of  losses  in  export  trade  In 
some  cotintries  world  consumption  of  United  Stetes  flue-cured 
tobacco  continues  to  increase  over  the  low  levels  of  the  depression 
years.  This  Is  the  foiuth  year  in  succession  that  there  has  been 
an  Increase,  consximption  during  the  past  year  being- about  4  per- 
cent larger  than  the  immediately  preceding  year.  The  losses  in 
exporte  during  the  depression  years,  which  have  been  regained 
only  in  part,  have  been  largely  offset  by  Increases  in  domestic 
consumption. 

Stocks  at  present  in  the  United  States  are  near  the  high  level  of 
last  year  and.  when  measured  in  terms  of  pounds,  are  at  record 
levels.  However,  domestic  consumption  is  also  at  recwd  levels, 
and,  when  stocks  are  considered  in  relation  to  the  present  level  of 
consiunption.  they  are  not  excessive.  On  July  1,  1936.  stocks  were 
871,000.000  poTjnds,  and  the  flgure  for  this  year,  which  will  not 
be  available  for  several  weeks,  will  probably  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  that  of  last  year. 

On  March  1.  growers  indicated  intentions  to  plant  968.000 
acres  of  flue-cured  tobacco,  which  represented  an  increase  of  12 
percent  from  the  1936  acreage.  Although  blue  mold  has  affected 
plantings  In  some  sections,  my  guess  is  that  the  total  acreage 
in  the  flue-cured  belt  will  exceed  the  acreage  of  last  year  by  at 
least  10  percent.  An  acreage  10  percent  larger  than  that  of  last 
year,  with  average  growing  conditions  dvulng  the  remainder  of 
the  season,  would  resiilt  in  a  crop  In  excess  of  750.000.000  pounds. 
If  the  acreage  should  turn  out  to  be  more  than  10  percent  larger 
than  that  of  last  year,  or  if  weather  conditions  should  be  more 
favorable  than  usual,  the  crop  will  exceed  750.000.000  pounds  and 
might  possibly  reach  800.000,000  poimds.  On  the  other  hand,  con- 
ditions might  be  imfavorable  enough  during  the  remainder  of  the 
season  to  result  in  a  crop  below  750.000,000  pounds.  Present  indi- 
cations are  that  a  crop  of  750.000,000  poimds  or  less  probably 
would  be  absorbed  at  prices  equal  to  those  of  last  year.  However, 
if  the  crop  should  greatly  exceed  this  flgure,  we  might  experience 
some  dlflVciilty  In  maintaining  prices  at  last  year's  levels. 

The  Federal  programs  for  tobacco  which  were  put  into  full  oper- 
ation in  1934  represented  an  (Hrganized,  cooperative  effort  on  the 
part  of  growers  to  keep  their  production  In  line  with  consumption 
and  to  eliminate,  as  far  as  possible,  the  rise  and  fall  in  price  and 
inoome  which  have  nuule  tobacco  growing  a  speculative  and  has- 
ardous  undertaking.  However,  since  the  invalidatKm  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjxistment  Act  and  the  repeal  of  the  Kerr  Tobacco  Act. 
emphasis  has  neceesarily  been  shifted  from  production  contrcd. 

Under  the  1936  agricultural  conssrvation  program  devekqjMd 
under  the  Soil  Coneervation  and  Dranestlc  Allotment  Act,  pro- 
ducers were  offered  paymente  for  diverting  an  acreage  equal  to  not 
more  than  30  percent  of  that  normally  devoted  to  flue-cured  to- 


baeeo  on  ttM  fMm.  The  paynaot  for  mA  men  diverted  to 
oonservlng  crope  was  equal  to  the  normal  tobacco  TjiW  of 
aocage  diverted  at  a  rate  of  6  oente  per  pound.  Of  the  total 
national  base  aereage  tor  Ihw-cured  tobacco  .of  IfiTlfiOO  nam.  ap- 
proximately leifiOO.  or  71  percent,  participated  to  the  1936  pro- 
mm.  Farmers  taktog  part  in  the  program  diverted  for  Pfynoit 
aooroximately  34  percent  of  thetr  basse,  or  161.000  ecree,  to  eoW- 
c^bserrtng  erope.  However,  owing  to  the  1936  drought,  there  were 
many  cases  in  which  the  acreage  planted  was  deoPtaeed  by  more 
than  the  amount  for  which  payment  could  be  receiyed. 

Indications  now  are  that  partlctpatlon  to  the  1987  program  wm 
rcDresent  a  greater  portion  of  the  total  beae  than  was  toduded  to 
the  1936  program.  But  the  probability  Is  that  the  average 
diversion  of  acreage  to  1987  wfll  be  less,  and  as  a  roeult  there  Is  a 
larser  acreage  of  tobacco  than  there  was  last  year. 

X  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  without  any  farm  program  at  aU 
we  probably  would  have  had  a  1937  crop  of  flue-cured  tobacco 
100  000.000  pounds  larger  than  we  do  have  at  preeent.  So  you  can 
Kadlly  see  that  the  program  developed  under  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion and  DomesUc  Allotment  Act  has  served  a  very  worthy  pwpoee 
in  Influencing  voliune  of  production,  to  say  nothing  of  the  bene- 
flte  derived  from  Ite  ooneervaUon  objectives.  This  act  erahodlM 
fvmdamental  prtndples  of  soil  conservation,  erosion  control,  and 
sou  biiUdlng  that  should  remain  a  part  of  any  farm  programthat 
may  be  developed.  However,  some  who  have  studied  the  question 
carefuUy  have  become  convinced  that  a  program  could  be  devel- 
oped within  constitutional  Umlte  that  would  do  more  than  the 
nresent  orogram  Is  doing  to  eliminate  the  wide  fluctuations  in 
Supplies  and  prices  that  are  coeUy  to  both  producers  and  con- 

""Sngress  Is  at  present  oansldenng  additional  farm  legislation. 
One  proposal  has  been  designed  to  strengthen  the  present  agricul- 
ttiral  program  as  it  relatee  to  tobacco,  cotton,  com,  wheat,  and 

In  the  case  of  some  commodities,  the  parity  payments  provided 
would  dteplace  the  diversion  paymente  that  are  being  made  at 
present.  In  the  caee  of  flue-cured  tobacco,  the  payment  provisions 
of  the  present  program  would  not  be  affected. 

In  brief  contracts  In  connection  with  the  agricultural  conserva- 
tion program  would  be  auUK»l»ed;  provision  would  be  made  for 
loans  and  parity  paymente  to  the  ease  of  some  of  the  basic  com- 
modities and  for  marketing  quotas  and  perudty  taxes  f or  aU  of 
the  basic  commodities,  including  tobcuxx>.  when  supplies  became 

With  most  farmers  participating  to  the  agricultural  conservation 
nrogram.  suimliee  wavM  not  likely  become  excessive,  and  eonae- 
ouMiUy  the  marketing  qxiotas  and  the  penalty  taxes  would  not 
become  operative.  However.  If  «ie  outside  growers  shouldlncrease 
their  pTff^*t«g«  soBolentty  to  nullify  the  ooopsimtlve  efforte  of 
those  farmers  taking  part  to  the  program,  the  marketing  quotas 
would  become  operaUve.  _  .     ^,     ,  , 

Of  course,  it  Is  possible  also  that  supplies  suflkslently  large  for 
the  marketing  que^  to  become  effective  might  accumulate  from 
aaujsslve  yields  per  acre  2  or  3  years  to  succession. 

Durii^  years  when  marketing  quotas  became  effective,  the  pn^ 
ductlon  of  outside  growers  on  the  acreage  to  excess  of  **»^V****^ 
ments  would  be  taxed.  The  rate  of  the  tax  would  be  80  percent  of 
the  salse  of  all  the  tobaeoo,  but  to  no  eaee  leas  than  3  eente  per 


pound;  that  la,  the  outsMe  grower  would  receive  an  allotment  on 
thesame  basis  as  would  the  grower  participating  to  the  ooneerva- 
tlon program,  and  only  the  tobacco  grown  on  an  acreage  to  excess 
of  thto  acreegr  allotment  would  be  taxed.  All  allotmente  would  be 
made  on  an  acreage  basis  and  the  tax  would  apply  on  a  quaattty  of 
tobacco  grown  on  the  excess  acreage. 

If  during  any  yesr  supplies  should  become  excessive  because  of  a 
falling  off  to  demand,  or  because  of  excessively  high  yields,  the 
quotas  of  all  growers,  those  partlctpatlag  as  wril  as  those  outelde, 
would  become  operative.  The  tax  would  then  apply  to  the  tobacco 
marketed  to  excess  of  the  quotas.  The  net  effect  of  this  would  be 
to  keep  some  of  the  low-grade  tobacco  off  the  market  when  yields 
par  acre  are  high.  

Whether  the  preemt  crop  of  tobaoeo  brings  more  or  less  per 
pound  than  last  yes^s  crop  will  depend  to  a  constrterehle  extent 
upon  the  views  of  those  who  are  making  purchases  with  rsspcct 
to  the  size  of  the  crc^  to  1938.  The  suppUes  of  tobacco  that  are 
anticipated  for  the  coming  year  may  be  almost  as  important  to 
determining  prieee  this  fall  as  the  supply  of  tohaeco  at  present, 
since  manufacturers,  as  mil  as  those  buying  to  sell  to  manufac- 
turers, will  make  larger  purtdiases  or  the  same  purchases  at  higher 
prices.  If  they  feel  that  they  are  protected  against  excessive  sup- 
plies next  year. 

In  1988.  when  the  marketing  agreement  was  to  effect,  prlcee 
were  advanced  almost  6  cente  a  pound  during  the  marttettog  sea- 
son when  the  purciiasers  became  convinced  that  the  crop  would 
be  kept  at  a  reasonaMe  level  ttie  foUorlng  year.  The  crop  this 
year  may  be  large  enough  to  result  to  prices  lower  than  those  ci 
last  year  "tiIw  the  trade  becomes  eonviaaed  that  we  will  not 
have  an  excessively  large  crop  next  year. 

During  the  last  4  years,  farmers  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
achieving  cconoooic  stability  through  cooperation.  It  Is  vlrtuapy 
impoaslble  to  a  country  as  vast  and  diverse  as  ours  to  deviriop  a 
program  that  is  eq«aally  effective  for  all  groopa  of  producers.  It  la. 
however,  a  revealing  and  gratifying  sight  to  see  the  Kansas  wbsat 
farmer,  the  CanHlna  tobacco  grower,  the  Iowa  com  producer,  and 
the  Mississippi  cotton  planter  sit  deem  and  woik  out  their  prob- 
lems to  the  mutual  beneflt  of  a  uiajmlty  of  the  Natlan'k  farmers. 

If  the  agricultural  programe  the  farmers  have  worked  oat  bad 
done  nothing  more  than  give  us  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
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Mr.  RAMSPECK.  Mr.  BpcMker,  under  the  leave  to  ertend 
my  remarks  in  the  Racoas,  I  include  the  tcXIowing  addreai 
deUvered  by  Mrs.  Edith  B.  Cook  before  the  League  of  Women 
Voters: 

Tf  each  100  working  married  women  whoee  huebanda  are  em- 
ployed would  give  up  their  jobe  to  100  stogie  men  who  would 
marry  100  working  gfrls  who  In  turn  would  give  up  their  Jobs  to 
100  married  nten,  every  todustry,  bivtness.  and  protMlan  through- 
out the  country  would  be  favorably  affected."  Ttos  solutlan  was 
offered  recently  to  a  prtoted  etatement  on  the  Oanae  and  Cure 

tor  the  Depression.  

Of  course,  the  question  one  would  like  to  ask.  toddantany.  w  m 
what  )obs  the  or^toal  100  married  women  were  emptoyadT^  BuP" 
poee  that   they  were  school   teachers   and   buyers  of  ehlMnnls 
clothes.   The  100  men  to  question  ml|^t  very  well  when  they 
employed  have  been  ptumbers.  chaxiffeurs.  or  night  — *-**— 
It  might  be  a  little  diiBcult  to  Ht  them  in. 

Although  this  may  seem  a  rather  tar-Xetched  and  rttttculaus 
suggestion,  some  sudi  Idea  is,  I  believe,  not  too  remote  frooi  the 
t>.4T.wr>g  Of  a  good  many  pec^le  to  this  country  today.  At  least 
there  to  a  irery  substantial  ntimber  of  totelllgent  peraons  who  be- 
lieve that  married  women  should  not  work,  and  who  bdlafe  that 
a  rcguution  by  a  dty  school  board,  for  example,  dropping 
tcarnrr  who  nuuriee  and  refusing  to  employ  married  wubmi 
are  teachers  Is  entirely  justlflahle. 

With  this  potot  of  view  the  Xjeague  of  Wooaen  Voters 
Issue.  But  before  we  dlscuas  the  reaaons.  suppose  ««>•**•  ^^ 
picture  of  the  women  at  work  to  this  country  to  see  wbs«har  the 
problem  to  of  any  real  extent.  Of  the  4SjOOO/M)0  woaMn  eeer  la 
years  (tf  age  to  the  country  today,  some  ten  and  one-half  wIIIIb— 
are  engaged  to  gainful  occupatioas.  and  of  theee  8j000,000  an 
married  and  living  with  their  husbands.  That  asans  that  one 
out  of  every  el|^t  married  women  to  the  country  Is  galafully  ees- 
ployed.  that  every  eighth  married  woman  to  worktog  entsMs  ef 
her  home  for  wagee.  And  the  percentage  of  married  wansn  wha 
work  has  been  stetdlly  Increasing  from  1800.  when  about  14  per- 
cent of  gainfully  employed  women  were  married,  to  IMO  when 
the  percentage  had  tocreaeed  to  39  poroent;  that  Is.  to  UM  1 
married  woman  to  every  23  was  gainfully  oocupled,  and  to  1«M 
1  in  every  8.  And  besides  thto  the  percentage  af  manted 
women  who  are  at  work  to  Increasing  much  more  r^ldly  than  tha 

percentage  of  stogte  women  employed.  

What  are  they  doing,  theee  tjOOOfiOO  married  ««"tenwkn  w 
at  work?    The  largest  group,  over  1.100.000,  or  ona-ttird  of 
total  number,  are  to  domestic  and  personal  ssrvlee.    The 
largest  group.  800XM0.  or  nearly  30  percent,  are  to 

and  m<i*'b>tii«^i  estahlishmente:   that  is,  to  todustry.    — 

other  large  group.  300.000.  or  nearly  13  percent,  are  to  dcrtcal 
work.  A  somewhat  smaller  number.  380.000.  or  11  pereent.  are  to 
trades.  Somewhat  under  10  peroent  are  engaged  to  prnfeaslnnal 
occupations,  and  a  little  over  9  peroent  are  to  sgrieulture.  for* 
estry,  and  the  retraction  of  minerals. 

Wbai  one  contemplatee  these  figures  one  fact  senms  to  be  ob- 
vious, and  that  to  that  by  and  large  these  women  are  not  worktog 
Just  for  fun  nor  for  a  few  extra  luxuries,  becanee  there  are  over 
a  million  married  women  going  from  thdr  own  hoaaea  Into  da- 
mestlc  service,  doing  houeehold  Jobs  to  the  homes  of  other  peopla. 
Few  women  are  doing  that  except  for  reasons  of  eeonomir  aaees- 
stty  Then  there  are  the  women  to  industry,  to  factory  joba,  and 
to  agriculture,  which  brings  the  total  to  SjOOCOOO  — —  -•-'  — 
engaged  to  work  which  offers  little  chance  of  ^ 

none  at  all  for  a  career.    When  you  turn  to 

of  men  compared  erith  faaiUy  axpenees  you  find  that  artntmum 
budgeta  for  a  family  of  five  pcreons  call  tor  between  $10n  end 
92flOO  a  year.  dependlT^  on  the  section  of  the  eooatry.  and  that 
even  to  1939  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Btatletloi  f osmd  that  of  the  IS 
twt^ttmttrimm  stoplflvliv  tfao  laissst  r*"****— '  of  warken^  only  8  eam» 
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rwflilnt  ft  mlnlmam-«av*  tevd  at  tl.700.  jrtrfto  ths 
In  M  manutectuzlnc  indu«trte»  waa  1076  a  7B*r> 
I  do  wA  wtA  to  bORta  yoa  wttn  auttrtlw  limply  to  indleato 
^Knf  ^  tbo  skndlM  tbat  bsr*  been  made  poliit  to  tbe  fact  VbMi  tba 
lame  najortty  of  mairtad  women  wbo  ate  at  work  ate  working  for 
aaooonle  leMona.  at  least,  as  tww  factor. 
Itn.  Oaelle  La  FoUetta^  study  of  689  matrled  women  bome- 

profwsionsl  work. 


76  psteent  of  wbom  were  engaged  In  profeeslonsl  work, 
tbaiabout  ooe-ttalrd  of  their  bnrt>anrts  made  leas  than 
•a.000  a  year.  And  86  percent  of  tbe  wives  spent  their  money  for 
general  family  expenditures  as  the  first  Item:  dependents,  second: 
cKtras.  such  as  mustc  iBSsnns  for  the  children,  third;  payments  on 
the  hflms.  ele.  The  reasons  they  gave  for  working  were,  first,  eco- 
nomic IBS  sons  gknai  by  466  of  the  women,  and  In  the  case  of  many 
otbata  such  raaaoiH  m  helptng  to  ^mip  the  children  in  school 
loMsr.  doetorar  aad  dsnktav  blfia  were  eoonomlc  in  character. 

nam  hundred  and  twenty-flva  of  theee  women  said  they  liked 
the  ootalds  eootaets  of  thair  work,  and  a  large  number  said  that 
they  loved  to  work,  and  that  they  did  not  wish  to  scrap  their 
▼alimble  trataili«.  InddantaQy.  it  Is  interesting  to  note  that  more 
than  Half  of  the  women  In  thlfl  group  study  thought  they  were 
stlflralwtt^  eoB^panlons  tc  their  husbands  and  children,  and 
moat  all  of  them  thought  their  husbands  liked  them  better. 
la  the  ualvanlty  women's  study.  86  percent  of  them  gave  eco- 
iMle  rMsnns  for  workli«.  64  percent  a  desire  and  liking  for  their 
irtleular  form  of  ocfui>atliTn. 

Of  eouna,  the  matrled  woman's  need  of  making  an  economle 
itrlbutkm  to  the  family  Is  not  new.  The  fact  u  that  in  earlier 
daya.  even  In  our  grandmothers'  time,  the  home  was  a  producing 
unit;  whareoa,  today  it  is  a  iNnT»M<»"«"g  unit.  And  the  wife  finds 
aow  that  die  needs  monsy  to  supply  the  family  needs,  in  contrast 
to  the  sttuatton  In  her  grandmother's  day.  when  the  home  by  and 
nroducad  the  goods.  And  this  was  not  so  very  long  ago, 
— fram  1614  to  19S8  the  output  of  bakeries  mcreased  60 
jt.  while  the  population  increased  only  16  percent.  The  num- 
<tf  people  engaged  In  the  canning  Industry  Increased  100  per- 
oant  during  theae  Jtaxt.  The  number  of  waiters  increased  four 
ttmos  as  fast  as  the  population,  and  the  number  of  restaurant 
Imtiuri  liii  raassil  186  percent.  Nursery  schools  have  qnrung  up 
everywhere,  and  even  the  length  of  the  echool  year  has  increased 
ftom  76  days  per  year  In  1870,  to  a  mlnlmtim  of  136  days  In 
1660. 

n^^jA^  alao  the  Increase  In  laundries.  In  stares  that  seU  ready- 
made  clothing,  and  In  all  the  other  servicee  which  are  now  done 
production  which  were  formerly  carried  <m  In  the 


■ven  aaMo  from  the  economic  question,  what  Is  there  In  the 
nodsra  amall  houss  or  dty  apartment  to  which  an  active  woman 
can  torn  bar  attention  which  wlU  keep  her  energlee  fully  occuirted? 
Mr.  and  Ifta.  Bonodl.  whom  aome  of  you  may  have  heard  or 
wboao  artldai  you  may  have  read,  point  out  that  U  the  famUy 
woudd  Invest  tan  tfeetrkal  machinery  the  woman  could  produce 
praetleallT  afvefythinf  needed  for  the  family,  and.  if  she  u  clever, 
aha  oeuld  prodboe  It  at  much  less  cost  than  it  can  be  bought, 
aad  they  prove  that  she  can  actually  save  and  thus  earn  a  larger 
It  tovatrd  the  tamOj  Income  than  If  she  worked  outside  her 
Bat  the  Initial  Investment  Is  a  considerable  one.  and  un- 
Uvea  la  a  fkMy  latge  houae  In  the  oountry.  it  Is  dllBcult  to 
«•  just  how  It  eould  be  done;  though  this  is  Just  an  Interesting 
for  aoma  of  yoa  to  try  out. 

H  looks  as  though  the  matrled  woman  were  in  the 
■taesB,  aad  profsaslnnsl  world  to  stay.  And  In  pasa- 
tag  It  la  of  latersst  to  note  that  the  imlvetatty  women  and  the 
iMtlliile  of  WMaen'B  Profisslonal  Relations  have  discovered 
threap  thalr  stodlea  that  marrlad  womcn'ft  earnings  (except  la 
taantflfn  aad  hosns  aeoaomlcs)  ate  higher  In  general  than  thoaa 

As  a  matter  of  fbet,  the  presence  of  married  women  In  the  work- 
wotld  aad  their  permaaenee  aa  eoonomlc  factors  Is  everywhere 
The  eoBuilttae  oa  social  trends,  after  drawing  a 
of  the  way  la  which  women's  work  In  the  home  has  been 
out  to  the  factory  and  the  store  in  many  esses.  saOx  as  In 
tba  Aald  of  teaphlng  to  the  agendea  of  gownment.  says  In  its 
"Titm  diminution  of  the  home  oocupatlons  and  activltlss 
several  poeslhlUtlea— the  entrance  of  women  Into 
or' their  entrance  Into  dvlo  aad  political  actlvltlee— a 
halghtMiod  ataadard  of  the  quality  of  housework,  or  more  recrea- 
tlon  aad  Moare.  •  •  •■•  The  community  la  not  making  the 
most  of  this  potential  supply  of  aUe  servicee. 

The  — *wnM>i«g  thing  about  the  whole  situation  Is  the  slownese 
with  whieh  habtta  of  thou^t  have  changed  In  regard  to  this  ques- 
tlOB.  And  that  persMence  of  old  prejudices.  In  ^te  of  the  vote.  In 
sBlta  of  polltleal  activity  on  the  part  of  women.  In  q>lte  of  the  fact 
that  atngle  woomo  are  apparently  accepted  and  that  the  right  to 
hasp  their  Jobe  la  not  now  being  questioned— that  persistent  preju- 
dice Is  doing  real  harm. 

The  lisague  of  Women  voters  la.  of  course,  concerned  with  the 
poaitlon  of  women.  We  nallae  that  In  every  eoonomlc  crisis,  when 
there  are  too  few  Jobe  to  go  round,  the  attenq>t  is  made  to  restrict 
opportunity,  and  that  BMurled  women  as  a  group  offer  an  obvious, 
or  ^iparentty  obvtoua.  point  of  atta^.  And  we  are  very  conscious, 
hssldss.  of  the  fact  that  wherever  Fascist  tendencies  i4>pear,  the 
jOba  of  aa  women  are  attacked,  aad  that  this  atta^  beglna  with 
~   OB  married  women. 

than  that,  we  are  Intereated  hi  the  merit  eystem  in 

it.  aad  we  have  Juet  eonqpleted  our  third  year  of  the 

~kpalga.    Can  we,  then,  look  with  equanimity  on 

in  the  sdMQls  thioughout  ths  euuntiyT    In  the 

of  dtiasi  a  sAool  tisariliiir  te  drofped  vhaa  she 


^TVi  married  teachers  are  not  employed.  The  attempt  to  drop 
married  women  from  other  Oovemment  positions  In  city,  county, 
aiy^  State  Is  not  infrequent,  and  the  bad  example  which  our 
National  Government  has  given  to  these  other  imlts  in  section 
ai3— ead  the  dilBculty  of  its  repeal — gives  us  an  indication  of 
the  entirely  wrong  concept  of  the  Government  Service  In  the 
wwtiirf.  of  a  majority  of  the  pe<^le  throughout  the  co\mtry. 

The  Government  service,  as  we  have  been  saying  for  many 
veais.  and  in  especially  loud  tones  during  the  last  3  years,  should 
be  recruited  from  thoee  best  fitted  to  hold  the  Jobe.  Schools  are 
run.  not  in  order  to  make  Jobe  for  needy  persons,  but  to  educate 
children.  In  all  Government  positions,  the  best-qiuOlfled  Indl- 
vidiud  Is  the  one  who  should  be  employed,  and  marital  stat\is 
is  not  the  yardstick  by  which  that  fitness  can  be  measured. 

We  agreed  the  other  day  at  the  general  council  meeting  of 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  that  a  large  part  of  our  task  for 
better  Government  personnel  is  still  ahead  of  us.  and  not  the 
least  part  of  that  task  Is  to  change  the  thinking  of  literally  mil- 
lions of  people  In  this  country  on  the  married  wiman  and  her  Job. 

Persecution  of  Tom  Mooii«>y  Continaes  Even  Within 
the  Walls  of  a  State  Institution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  J.  O'CONNELL 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  6. 1937 

Mr.  0'CX)NNELL  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to 
further  acquaint  this  body  with  facts  in  connection  with  the 
celebrated  Tom  Mooney  case,  I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention 
and  to  the  attention  of  all  the  Members  of  Congress  tbe 
following  deplorable  situation  now  existing  at  the  San  Quen- 
tin  Prison. 

Not  content  with  having  framed  Tom  Mooney  and  un- 
justly held  him  prisoner  for  21  years,  official  Cahfomia,  act- 
ing through  Warden  Court  Smith  and  the  California  Prison 
Board,  has  now  turned  to  inflicting  "cruel  and  unusual 
punishment"  upon  Tom  Mooney  that  equals  medieval  tor- 
ture for  downright  brutality. 

On  June  17  TOm  Mooney  was  returned  to  San  Quentln 
Prison  after  21  mcHiths  in  the  San  Francisco  County  Jail, 
where  he  had  been  confined  while  waiting  for  a  decision  on 
his  petition  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  from  the  California 
Supreme  Court. 

Mooney  was  taken  back  to  prison  a  desperately  sick  man. 
Just  prior  to  his  return  he  had  been  a  patient  at  the  San 
nmncsico  hospital,  where  he  received  treatment  for  bleeding 
sbaaoBch  ulcers.  He  was  kept  at  the  hospital  only  3  weeks, 
despite  the  fact  that  Mooney's  condition  required  7  or  8 
weeks'  hospitalization.  He  was  bleeding  for  8  days  at  the 
county  Jail  before  he  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  and  on  the 
ninth  day  he  passed  out  tn  a  dead  faint  bef (ffe  offlciate  would 
take  him  to  the  hospitaL 

While  at  the  hospital  there  were  constant  efforts  on  the 
part  of  ofnr1%i<T  to  return  Mooney  to  prison,  despite  his  pre- 
carious condition,  and  only  the  intercession  of  Mooney's 
friends  enabled  him  to  remain  at  the  hospital  for  the  3  weeks 
he  was  there.  Finally  the  word  came  down  to  return 
Mooney  to  San  Quentin.  Mooney's  doctors  at  the  San 
Ftancisco  hospital  stated  that  they  gave  their  permission  to 
have  him  returned  to  prison  only  on  definite  assurance  that 
Mooney  would  be  put  on  the  "sippy"  diet  which  appears 
below,  and  required  to  do  no  strenuous  work. 

On  reentering  San  Quentin.  Mooney  was  thrown  into  a  re- 
ceiving tank  exactly  like  a  new  prisoner,  despite  the  fact 
that  he  had  spent  20  years  there,  and  his  conduct  bad  been 
80  salutary  that  be  haid  never  lost  a  privilege.  It  is  cus- 
tomary when  a  man  is  returned  to  prison  after  a  hearing 
outside,  like  Mooney's,  that  he  be  given  back  the  status  and 
Job  he  had  before  he  left.    This  was  not  done  for  Mooney. 

'After  being  kept  2  days  in  the  hospital  for  observation, 
where  he  was  even  forced  to  get  out  of  bed  to  do  deaning-up 
work  and  where  he  bad  only  coarse  prison  food  available  to 
him.  Mooney  was  placed  on  the  "main  line"  and  put  to  work 
under  a  tdistering  sun  in  the  vegetable  garden. 

Moooey's  doctor  had  prescribed  2  quarts  of  milk  witb 
ooe-third  cream  a  day  for  bim  as  an  abaobite  necessity.   In 


the  hospital  Mooney  bad  only  one  0aaa  of  S-dv-;Jkl 
skimmed  milk-  On  the  main  line  he  had  no  milk.  The 
sippy  diet  was  not  available  to  him,  even  though  Warden 
Court  Smith  assured  Mooney's  attorney  that  Mooney  would 
be  given  proper  attention  and  diet. 

Mooney's  only  food  consisted  of  hot  water  and  boiled  po- 
tatoes which  be  mashed  as  best  be  could,  and  ate.  Hie 
main-ilne  food  available  to  Mooney  consists  of  90  percent 
starch,  which  would  have  been  suicidal  for  bim  to  eat.  As 
a  result,  he  ate  almost  nothing.  Foods  such  as  soft-boiled 
eggs,  broths,  and  cottage  cheese,  required  by  Mooney's  diet, 
are  unheard  of  in  tbe  prison  main  line. 

Dr.  Bamett,  Mooney's  doctor  at  tbe  San  Francisco  Hos- 
pital, bad  written  tn  bis  report  on  Mooney: 

In  my  opinion,  he  can  now  be  transferred  to  another  inatttutton. 
««tvid^t!roDMdletary  care  can  be  continued.  An  outline  of  auch 
fSS5^J3^  fSiSSd  to  the  institution  to  which  he  retuma. 

•niere  has  been  to  date  no  action  taken  by  prison  authori- 
ties to  give  Mooney  the  proper  dietary  care  required  by  the 
doctors,  wbo  said  they  would  not  have  permitted  Mooneys 
x«tum  to  San  Quentin  under  any  other  conditions. 

Before  be  left  San  Quentin  for  his  bearing,  Mooney  worked 
in  the  ofBccrs  and  guards'  mess,  where  he  could  get  tbe  food 
his  condition  requires.  It  would  have  been  proper  and  to 
accord  with  prison  custom  to  have  given  Mooney  bis  old  Job 
back  TWs  was  not  done,  even  though  last  Friday  a  Job  was 
available  to  the  mess.  Mooney,  a  sick  man,  has  not  been 
given  the  treatment  accorded  a  weU  man. 

Last  Friday.  June  25,  Mooney  agato  passed  out  to  »  d»d 
f  atot.  The  prison  doctor  was  genuinely  alarmed.  Mooney 
was  taken  to  the  prison  hospital.  Mooney  bad  been  over- 
come by  tbe  beat,  lack  of  food,  and  by  tbe  physic^  «^«» 
of  bis  work  to  tbe  garden,  which  the  doctors  bad  forbidden. 

•nie  foUowing  day  Mooney  was  transferred  to  a  Job  to  tbe 
messroom  on  the  prison  bog  ranch,  a  makeshift  Job,  where 
he  is  not  a  part  of  tbe  regular  crew  and  where  a  proper  diet 
stiU  Is  not  available  to  him. 

Mooney's  cell  Is  cme  which  was  ooenpied  before  bim  by  a 
man  wbo  died  of  syphilis.  Mooney  Is  afraid  to  touch  any- 
thing to  the  cen.  Hie  ctil  Is  bare,  wlttaoiit  even  a  writing 
table.  Hiere  Is  only  a  bunk,  one  shelf,  and  a  small  three- 
legged  stooL  Mooney's  papers,  typewriter,  books,  and  other 
possessions  stored  while  be  was  to  San  Ptandsco  County  jail 
have  not  been  returned  to  bim.  nor  does  it  appear  that  prison 
authorities  totend  to  return  them. 

Several  days  ago  Mooney  was  notified  to  transfer  to 
another  ccH.  He  walked  a  mile  from  bis  job  to  make  the 
transfer  end  another  mile  back  to  work.  On  bis  retiam  to 
work  be  received  notice  to  return  and  transfer  ba^  to  bis 
old  cell,  which  required  another  2-mlle  walk  altogether. 
This  is  Just  one  of  the  cruelties  that  are  being  heaped  upon 
Mooney.    In  prison  language  "the  heat  Is  on"  Tbm  Mooney. 

Columnist  Arthur  Caylor,  of  the  San  Francisco  News, 
prophesied  Just  that  on  September  8, 1938: 

When  ftom  Mooney  goes  ^^^^^^J^^^^ifS^^iU';^,^: 
table   no  matter  how  hta  case  progreeeea.  his  return  wUl  wiry  a 

BUllnga  found  his  watehmakert  tooU  »»*;»*•  JS7»2^«J2! 
rarettv  much  as  It  had  been.  In  addition,  he  would  be  •Uowed 
to!»S  S^l  Mice  a  month.  Only  the  warden  had  changed;  and 
he  had  been  there  before.  ^        .        .    _ 

At  San  Quentin.  however,  ttw  warden  has  changed  Md  ■<>  haa 
alr^ostTvSySng  else  doaely  connected  ^«»^>*»^,^f^ 
The  "white  front"  guards'  meas.  where  he  has  long  been  an 
^d!^^  haa  bSen  allowed  to  eat,  haa  Wt  the  hf*7yhM|d 
ctf  Warden  Court  Smith.  Its  numbers  have  been  greaUy  reduoea 
l^^^^  many  inmate,  back  to  "the  "»•:'«  ^^«ll  to 

There's  some  talk.  too.  that  Mooney  might  be  transferred  to 
VMaom— aa  waa  done  with  J.  J.  McHamara.  The  reason  given 
out  in  that  case  was  that  McNamara  had  been  carrying  notes 
to  and  from  condemned  row.  but  another  reason  was  the  number 
of  men  entering  San  Quentin  for  radical  acunty.  The  sama 
loasnn  might  apply  to  Mooney. 

Caylor's  prophecy  is  genUe  compared  to  the  treatment 
Mooney  Is  actually  getting.  Mooney  bad  bis  job  to  ttia 
officers  and  guards  mess  for  11  years.  Mooney  has  always 
been  a  model  prisoner,  attended  to  bis  work  during  working 
hours,  during  other  time  bis  case,  and  stayed  out  of 
''prison  politics." 


The  present  warden.  Court  Smith,  and  tbe  prison  board. 
axe  out  "to  get"  Mooney.  The  only  answer  Is  that  these 
people,  doing  the  biddtog  of  tbe  taterests  that  framed  Tom 
Mooney.  are  fx<*rr*ff«"g  their  vindictive  cruelty  upon  him 
because  they  have  not  been  able  to  break  bim.  Tom  Mooney 
has  kept  up  the  fight  for  21  years,  and  will  conttoue  to 
fight  until  he  is  freed,  or  dies  to  tbe  effort  His  ooemies 
would  prefer  the  latter,  but  Mooney's  friends  and  supporters 
will  see  that  the  contrary  will  be  the  case. 

I  include  hereto  a  letter  from  Herbert  Resner,  of  tbe  Tom 

Mooney  Molders'  Defense  Committee: 

JomSO,  US7. 

Hon.  JOET  J.  O'OomfSLX.. 

Member  of  CongreMM.  Homte  of  tttpreaentrntUtef. 

WmaMngtan,  D.  C. 
Dbab  CoMOBMaMAir  O'Coinnu.:  Sndoaed  U  a  prees  release  whl^ 
ip^f^k;,  for  Iteelf .    If  anything,  it  underetatae  the  case.    The  treat- 
ment that  TOm  Mbooe7  has  been  receiving  alnoe  hla  returnto  Ban 
Quentin  3  weeka  ago  aounds  like  a  story  out  of  the  Brown  Book  of 

More  than  anything  In  years,  the  brutal  treatment  being  glvm 
Moon^  dramaStoesthe  Issuee  In  the  Moooey-BUllngs  caae.  The 
soedal  Intvests  who  tried  to  murder  MOooey  on  *£•  "p^*"^** 
m^i  aco  are  now  intent,  throiwh  the  agency  of  Warden  Court 
^S»  and  toe  OaUfoenU  PnsonSoard.  on  killing  Tom  Mhoney  to 
prison.  If  Mooney  were  being  stretched  out  on  a  rack,  the  worid 
Would  reoognlM  that  for  cruel  and  unusual  puniahment.  It  U  no 
SaffuStoSve  Mooney  torturwl  the  way  he  U  being  at  pnaent 
as  described  In  the  enclosed  story.  

Just  as  outraged  public  opinion  throughout  the  world  I**y^ted 

the  legal  murder  of  M«»«^  «li;?'!L!Eu.!S«S*^^SS2!L^S^ 
public  will  prevent  the  eontlmied  persecution  o«  Mooney  to  Baa 

^w5*Sil  upon  you  as  a  friend  and  supporter  of  Tbm  IbwDey  and 
M  a  iSi^who  rtands  for  J«««^ '^P^f,  ^,2SS^ 
bend^or  every  effort  to  eecure  decent  and  fair  teeateient  aad 
OTODer  and  neoeomry  food  for  Tom  Mooney  to  Ban  Quentto. 
'wm  jou  pereonaUy  wire  or  air  mail  lettw.  to  Warden  Oomt 
Smim.  San  S«ntto:  Gov.  Frank  Merrlam.  Sacramento;  and  the 
^mM  of  tte  Oallfomla  Prison  Boardat  the  foUowtog  •^(beeaae 
SSSdtog  that  Tbm  Mooney  be  aooord«»d  f  air  •ode?«^-^*- 
Mt  and  given  the  diet  which  U  abeolutely  nwsaaaary  for  hla 

'  t"n  ^Srvey.  president.  California  Prison  Board.  8W  Haberlelde 

"^1SSi?*S5SJ!'S^.  CalliomU  Prlaon  Board,  lilt  Cha. 

'-t?%^^*'£SSc£ttornla  Prison  Board.  BepubUcan 

^l^a^^^^  member.  Oallfomla  Prlaon  Board.  014  Kohl 

BnUdlng.  Ban  Ftandsoo,  Cahf .      ^^  •«>««-.      w*  ■» 

We  ue  not  asking  special  favors  for  Tbm  MOoney.     we  are 

merely  asking  that  the  decent,  human  thtog  *»  <*«iJj«i^-^ 
This  matter  la  of  deeperate  Importance.     No  ??«>■  «^„'»**- 

otSSr  doBcrlbe  the  ^^cy  of  this  situation.    Mooneya  Ufa  is 

Mrmlt  no  other  ending  to  the  Mooney  caae  but  Tbm  Mooners 

Valklng  out  of  Ban  Quentto*s  gatee  a  free  man. 
PleaiK  advise  us  of  your  aetkm  on  this  matter. 
With  our  deepest  aad  most  grateful  thanka.  we  ara 

Sincerely,  ^_    ,  _  „  ■ 

Tpm  Moqwar  Mui !>■■■'  DmrtamK  Cummuim, 

I  urge  an  the  friends  and  supporters  of  Tom  Mooney  to 
tbe  Seventy-fifth  Congress  to  Immediately  send  a  iirotest  to 
Warden  Court  Smith,  San  Quentto:  Gov.  Ftank  F.  Merrlam, 
Sacramento:  and  to  the  following  members  ol  tbe  GaUfomia 
Prison  Board  at  Sacramento:  T.  N.  Harvey,  presldflatt  James 
M.  Allen:  A.  R.  O'Brien:  Edward  L.  Abbott:  Ftank  C.  Sykes: 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  an  effort  wfll  be  made  for  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  my  resolution  seeing  tbe  tmmrdlate 
release  ol  this  champion  of  labor. 

Chicago  Federstkm  of  Labor  Declares  for  War 
Bcferendom— Fear  of  War  Sweeps  the  Labor 
World  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OP  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  2, 1937 

Ui.  LUDIiOW.    Ifr.  Speaker,  laboring  men  all 
eountzy  are  objecting  to  betog  put  to  a  posttion  where 


over  tbe 


in  tbf 

a  CttlM.  ft  MhOQl 


jj  - 


m  til* 


Mooners  aoctor  naa  xvescnoed  2  quarts  of  miiK  wiui 
ooe-tbird  cream  a  day  for  him  as  an  absolute  neceaslty.  In 
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win  be  used  as  eannon  fodder  in  the  next  war  without  any 
oppffttifttity  being  afforded  to  them  to  vote  on  the  subject. 
Tbef  *>»«*»fc  It  Is  only  right  that  before  they  are  shipped 
Into  foreign  lands  to  pour  out  their  lifdidood  In  the  settle- 
ment of  quarrels  of  alien  origin  they  should  be  allowed  an 
expression  of  their  views  in  a  national  referendum. 

They  see  in  Japanese-Russian  relations  and  in  the  exist- 
ing European  embroilment  the  malrings  of  another  world 
war.  which  may  not  be  f ar  tn  the  offing. 

They  axe  determined  that  they  shaU  not  be  dragged  into 
that  war,  to  die  m  foreign  slaughter  pens  on  account  of  the 
age-old  hatreds  and  rivalries  of  foreign  governments  where 
war  is  a  perennial  pastime. 

The  working  people  of  the  country — the  common  peopte. 
if  you  please— know  that  they  have  to  bear  the  bnmt  of 
war.  They  have  to  be  the  "goat"  of  the  mtcmatlonal 
flnancieia  and  the  racketeers  of  every  kind  and  description 
whoae  interest  it  is  to  make  war. 

Tto  avoid  being  caui^t  in  such  a  trap  and  to  guarantee 
to  themselves  the  dignity  of  being  allowed  to  express  them- 
selves as  free  men  on  the  subject  of  war  they  are  turning 
In  great  numbers  to  the  Ludlow  war  referendum  resolution 
(B.  J.  Res.  199)  as  a  sound,  dependable  measure  that  will 
protect  their  rights  in  the  dark  days  that  may  be  ahead  of 
ut.  TtUkt  resolution  provides  that  except  m  the  case  of  at- 
^fi.ffc  or  invasion  war  shaU  not  be  declared  until  the  people 
have  a  chance  to  express  themselves  on  the  subject  in  a 
Ni^k»-wlde  referendum.  If  this  resolution  is  adc^ted  it 
will  prevent  oar  American  boys  from  being  used  as  pawns  in 
ftteign  wars.  Surely  that  is  good  Americanism.  Surely 
every  man  and  woman  in  America  should  subscribe  to  that 
proposition. 

The  21  ndhoad  brotherhoods  In  unanimously  declaring 
their  support  of  House  Jotot  Resolution  No.  199  said: 
''This  leglslatian  Is  racing  against  the  danger  of. war,  and 
there  is  no  time  to  spare.** 

Hardly  less  ir%"*^*«^*^  was  the  action  taken  on  June  ao  by 
the  Chicago  Pederation  of  Labor,  one  of  the  large  units  in  the 
labor  movement,  comprising  in  its  membership  many  thou- 
sands of  members  of  organized  labor.  On  the  day  referred 
to.  In  a  rousing  meeting  tn  Chicago  when  the  danger  of  war 
was  stressed,  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Labor  adopted  the 
fdtowing  resolution: 

Resolutions 
Wbaivas  vftr  ftnd  warfon  aliioe  tlxne  immcmarlftl  have  been  pri- 
tmuUw  lastlttttsd  by  ft  oompftrfttlvcly  few  of  the  hlgb  ftnd  mighty  in 
the  rwltttpftl  ftnd  fi"«~'«»'  ■tnictana  of  the  eountrlea  of  the  world. 
tar  poUtlcftl  fttgraBdiMinant  ftnd  oonunerciftl  advantftges.  ftnd  paid 
for  wtth  the  Uvea,  lln^ba,  ftod  health  of  thoae  In  the  trenches,  ftnd 
by  untold  mlsary  aad  suffering  by  the  great  maas  of  lowly  and 
Oi^liitty  people  at  all  oooatrlaa  a^io  were  left  behind;  and 

WiMceaa  modern  warfare  Is  fought  directly  upon  populations. 
wonm  an^  children,  the  old  and  the  feeble,  and  is  so  horrible,  due 
to  tha  advancement  at  Baodem  military  science,  that  another 
Wotld  War  may  wipe  out  dvUlsatlon:  and 

m  baeaiaa  at  tha  totalltailan  nators  at  modem  waif  are, 
^  labor  la  thraatanad  with  the  loss  of  constitutlainal  liberty, 

rt  to  bargain  eoOaetlvdy,  and  all  the  gains  it  baa  won 
Ha  iMigalnliii  pmmr  as  iiTliisnriS  It  wtrti  ^Mlt  In  *^-'ir"~ 
a  bUl  and  the  Industrial  mobUliatloa  plan;  and 
„»,^  ..  ,.....j  but  fair  that  thoae  people  of  the  United  SUtea 
m  tlM  IMS  aaalysla  are  called  upon  to  bear  the  finanrial 
Ktanad  by  warfare  gausrally.  to  endure  the  suffering  and 

eratlona,  aaolfloa  of  health,  wealth,  llfk.  and  limb,  should  have 
auuanuaUj  to  determine  tha  need  or  the  deairablllty  of  future 
'—     *ote  be  It 

r^^  Tlmt  tha  Chla«o  Fsderatfcm  of  Labor,  at  ita  regular 

on  Jane  SO.  19ST,  go  en  record  as  supporting  House  Joint 

190.  baaowB  aa  tha  Ludlow  war  refiarandum.  propoaing 

,  to  tlw  Ouaailtution  at  the  United  Statea  to  provide 

tat  a  lafatendum  on  war,  exoq>t  In  caae  of  mvaalon:  and  be  it 


Senator  James  Couzens 


HmH  we  paUtlon  oar  Beiaeanntatlves  In  the  United 

to  vote  favorably  for  this  amtttdment.  and  to  sign 

retttlan  Ma  11.  for  the  purpose  at  bringing  this  amend- 

tha  nmigiesB  for  debate  and  vota;  and  be  it  further 

Ihat  a  copy  of  thla  reaolutlan  be  mailed  to  each  Bepre- 

Chlovo  aad  vletailty  m  tha  United  SUtea  Oongrces. 

oC  the  UBNad  Stasia,  and  to  Oongreasmaa  Loma 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26. 1937 

On  the  life,  chftracter,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Jamxs  Coxjzsira, 
late  a  Senator  from  Michigan 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  speak  of  one 
who  speaks  no  more,  one  whose  speeches  have  all  been  made; 
whose  record  is  complete:  whose  work  is  finished;  who  has 
answered  the  last  roll  call  and  moved  on  across  the  Great 
Divide. 

Jamks  Couzens,  who  served  the  State  of  Michigan  with 
distinction  and  ability  in  the  United  States  Senate  for  nearly 
13  years,  was  a  resident  of  my  congressional  district,  the 
Seventeenth  Michigan.  It  was  my  privilege  to  know  him 
for  many  years.  His  record  of  achievement  and  noble  deeds 
will  always  be  the  most  eloquent  tribute  to  his  name. 

Jamxs  Coozsks  was  a  man  of  action.  Deeds  and  not 
words  counted  with  him.  Dauntless  courage  and  inde- 
pendence of  thought  were  among  his  dominating  char- 
acteristics. 

He  typifies  the  perfect  examine  of  what  might  be  ac- 
complished under  the  American  system  of  government — 
where  equal  opportunity  is  offered  to  all. 

Starting  life  at  14  years  of  age  bereft  of  funds,  be  made 
his  way  by  hard  work  to  success,  influence,  and  power. 
His  life  win  alwajrs  stand  out  as  one  of  encouragement  to 
others.  Prom  an  immigrant  boy  to  an  honored  seat  in  the 
United  States  Senate  is  a  long  road,  hard  and  rough  and 
always  up-hill.    He  accomplished  it. 

Beneath  an  exterior  that  was  not  always  understood 
there  lived  a  man  with  the  highest  motives  and  in  his  heart 
a  desire  to  uplift  humanity. 

Throughout  the  State  of  Michigan  there  exists  today  cen- 
ters of  healing  carrying  out  the  fine  humanitarian  ideals  of 
Senator  Cottzens  so  that  unfortunate  little  ones  may  be 
healthier  and  happier  human  beings. 

Jambs  Coxtzkns.  businessman,  executive,  statesman,  hu- 
manitarian— may  his  memory  always  remain  green  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countnrmen  and  the  citizens  of  Michigan 
for  the  monument  which  he  has  left  behind  in  the  form 
of  good  deeds. 


The  Labor  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FREDERICK  STEIWER 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  July  7  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  July  6),  1937 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 


Mr.  STEIWER  Mr.  President.  I  ask  permission  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Rxcord  an  editorial  from  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  of  June  30,  1937.  I  should  like  to  say  vrith  respect 
to  it  that  in  the  editorial  there  is  some  material  with  which 
I  am  not  in  accord,  but  I  think,  in  fairness  to  the  newspaper 
publishing  the  editorial,  in  fairness  to  the  writer,  and  to  all 
ccnusemed.  I  should  have  included  the  entire  editorial;  and  I 
submit  the  request  in  that  way. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
patlnted  in  the  Ricors,  as  follows: 


"prison  politics." 


»  eaasurw 
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fFrom  the  FhlladdpUla  Inqulrer-PuWic  Ledgw  of  June  80.  l»371 
oepoKnaaxr  kxockd  *t  th«  nasissitT^  boo»— m  fahb  it  »ti 
No  otber  Prertdent  rtnoe  Lincoln.  In  a»umlng  th>t^«»lted 
oAee  »t  the  dOl  of  the  AmerlcMi  people.  haA  praeeed  «lown  upon 
rr:;rtiT«T>g  iboulden  eo  ootosMl.  eo  almost  overwhelming  %  hurden 
^nnoni^hlUty  •■  Pnnklln  D.  Roosevelt. 

•mis  is  an  Indlwutable  fact.  ^  .       »  

itii  MwOlyljSjsputahle  that  no  other  President  InaU  o«r 
Hiatal  bSl  pliced  within  his  grasp  such  magnlfleent  opportunities 

'^taTSThad  xcMshed  the  end  of  an  epoch.  Old  customs^^je- 
ei«i  theories,  outworn  systems  were  dlscredlted^aaegt^^^ 

P«  better  or  tor  worse  the  times  demanded  new  vwxtures.  the 
^iZ^r^  at  new  trails  In  soctety  and  in  Oovcmment,  to  keep  step 
with  the  surging  Ideas  of  a  changing  worid. 

{n»ML  with  tt»e  passing  of  time.  It  is  posrtble  toobtatn  a 
e,2?Si.5ISve  of  ^?hatMr.  Roosevelt  did  with  hi.  opportuj^. 
iS^tbaK»»«»  •ccurately  his  words  and  •c"<«V;V2**J!?^^ 
Sos^  iS&er.  we  believe  he  wUl  receive  weU  deservwl  credit  for 

-ssijss  asiSiSis-^^fSid  an »-»««- •sj^'^sr 

depMSton  unprecedented  In  the  annals  of  the  United  SUtes. 
SSStrUe  suSSStod.  Bankruptcies  innumerable.  Banta  dosing 
gSS"'j;S«  In^Tfaces  of  frantic  depositoi..     Security  valuss 

■*l£SiS.  of  men  and  women  who  through  no  «*«H  "'Jb^ 
nwnlralked  the  streets  to  took  for  work  that  could  not  be  ob- 
SSeJttTbSSk^ectre  of  starvation  for  those  dependent  upon 

^^^Sei'SiS?  SjVliSS^fi^then  were  not  theories.  T^ 
were^tllomethlng  to  argue  about— they  had  long  since  passed 
JSt  SgelrheyWe  the  hardest  of  hard  facts,  ugly  and  In- 

Mcaoable  and  brutal  as  only  hard  facts  can  be.  

oSeMr^ooeevelt  credit.    He  took  off  his  ceat  and  pitched  In 

*°He°  SJdf^inlstakea,  of  course.  Everyone  who  actuaUy  does 
things  makes  mistakes.  But.  paraphrasing  the  saying  quoted  re- 
cent^ by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  we  must  not  letthe  trees  obscure  t^ 
forest.  We  must  not  let  a  belief  that  the  President  made  mlrtakes 
keep  us  from  admitting  the  positive  value  of  much  that  hedld^ 

He  closed  the  banks  to  save  the  ones  In  danger  and  reopened 
them  when  the  crlala  was  past,  strengthening  pubUc  confidence 
SSem  later  by  procuring  l^lslatton  providing  for  Government 

insurance  of  deposits.  _       ^..  .  _i_^v.-«— 

He  brought  abmit  the  creation  of  the  Securities  and  Exdiange 
Commission,  assuring  people  who  h»ve  money  to  ^v^.  endwho 
often  in  the  past  have  been  exploited  by  promoters  and  prospectus 
Sharks  that  they  have  at  least  an  even  break. 

He  ^t  toto  Stion  a  vast  scheme  of  rel«  for  «»,  «««Plo^- 
without  which  the  burden  of  human  suffering  would  have  been 
Intolerable  and  conducive  to  serious  sod^  "***fS^S!5!L„  rM.Mim 
He  caused  to  be  enacted  by  Congress  laws  f«^W*S^„iS-!2 
pensions  and  unemployment  Insurance.  He  to  working  nam  to- 
Varii  tlVtT.i»»«i«i»  wage  and  maximum  hours  in  Industry  and  the 

abolition  of  child  labor.  ..        ^  .. 

Th^are  Just  the  highlights.  They  are  by  no  meansthe  whole 
picture  of  his  accomplishments.    Give  M»;   RoosewU  «ed^^ 

Another  man  with  the  same  exceptional  opportunlOes  ea^j- 
abtr^t  hSe  done  as  weU.  We  can-^  teU  •bout  ttiat.  We  do 
know  tSrt  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  opportunities  greater  than  thoee  <rf 
Sy  other  Pre-dent.  How  weU  he  used  ""»•  ofthwa  and  with 
what  beneficial  rewUts  to  his  countrymwi  to  wrt^  £^^ 
History  of  hto  admlnlstratlOD  for  every  man  not  bllndad  by  preju- 

**?u?it'to^of  the  grimmest  "or^Jto.  of  the  time,  to  ^J^ 
we  Uve  that  when  there  came  to  the  Prnldent  the  g^****.*^,'g 
opportuniUes  to  serve  the  American  people,  whentost  opportan^ 
flSt  beckoned,  then  fairly  cried  out  for  reco^tt^.  pleading, 
demanding  action.  MSr.  Roosevelt  turned  aaUie  ■«<*  P*"?*  "  "J- . 

wTiSto  to  the  amadng  situation  to  the  United  States  in  this 
ye»  1937  when  bitterness  and  hatred.  sel«ure  and  destroetlcp  of 
m5<i^.»bota8«  •»»  vawlaltom.  rioting  and  bloo*a»d.  m^^ 
S^ftlr  thT^vemment,  contempt  for  the  courta.  «»*«»P^ 
lai«^-laU  these  have  combined  and  eonqiircd  together  to  a  ^o<Atog 
and  terrorizing  outburst  of  mob  rule  bordering  upon  anan^. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  wlthweasel  words.  I^  us  not  anee- 
thetlae  our  minds  with  the  mild  reflection  that  there  always  have 
been  strikes  and  there  has  often  before  been  vlotonoe.    That  to  not 

T^* have  been  strikes.  There  has  townTjol^S!- -J^SliSTS 
before  in  the  htotory  of  thte  country  has  there  been  a^^T^btogto 
compare  with  the  widespread  concerted  flouttng  <rf  law  •oaara^ 
that^  see  today  on  every  hand.  Never  before  has  class  hatted 
been  elevated  to  the  status  of  an  unctuous  virtue.  2«*' *«"* 
have  vast  numbers  of  men  and  women.  '^SIL'^^L^^ J^S^^ 
blatantly  defied  and  threatened  those  <«*J^  ^  whose  ^ttorlty 
comes  from  the  people  and  whose  offense  to  that  they  are  attempt- 
ing to  uphold  the  law.  .  _^.       .    _, 

There  to  no  question  about  the  facts.  The  only  questlonto  why 
this  extraordinary  situaUon  was  permitted  to  develop.  Why  was 
not  the  blaze  checked  in  Its  tociplency.  before  It  became  a  hjoeous 
eonflagratlon  swe^lng  across  the  whote  length  and  breadth  cC 
the  land* 


Plato  at  the  start  that  strtfen  are  lawful 
It  to  tawful.  but  It  Ukvwtos  eould  have 


R  could  have  been 

and  that  peaceful  pldcattog  . — .  —  -  iiii^  "i::.    *».-  .4.1,.* 

been  made  plato  that  a  man  who  wtotoea  to  wort  baa  tta  rigat 
to  work  and  that  he  would  be  protected  to  the  OMmtim  vi  that  right 
against  vtolowe  »"«*  murder. 

Above  aU.  it  eouW  and  should  have  been  "^  P**^  "^  ^ 
start  that  the  Government,  with  every  power  •«>  •^•[T  um  m 
of  authority  It  poasesasd.  was  det«rmtoad  to  uphold  the  law  and 
matntatn  order. 

Hsre  was  Mr.  Booaevalt's  graatsat  oppottunity.  Ho  other  bma 
in  the  United  States  could  do  what  he  ooold  have  aana.  Bto 
afrouwllug  persMaal  popularity  and— mors  vital— tha  pnMgs  or 
hto  high  cAoe  gave  him  the  power  to  aoomnpllah  wtthanw  eaaa 
words  what  others  never  could  have  attained  by  aigunanti  or 
threats. 

He  did  not  need  to  rirt  the  poUtlcal  consequence  at  alienating 
labor.  It  was  not  hto  duty  to  take  sides  to  a  quarrel  bs«wsea 
capital  and  labn-.  All  that  was  rsqulred  was  that  the  Prealdenl 
should  make  plato  thto  one  potot:  that  as  the  head  of  the  United 
States  Government,  choasn  by  the  people  to  execute  the  tow.  he 
would  not  countenance  lUegal  acU  by  whomever  committed;  that 
he  woxild  not  sUnd  for  the  vlolaUon  of  Uw  and  order—to  a  word, 
that  hto  admtototratlon  would  not  tolerate  or  condone  any  acta 
tending  toward  anar^y  and  mob  rule. 
But  Mr.  Rooeevelt  said  nothing. 

Earty  to  the  year  Secretary  Perkins  was  heard  fta»-4hat  «n«- 
tlonal  personage  whoee  words  and  actions  throughout  her  term 
provide  the  final  and  devastating  answer  to  any  qusrttan  asto 
the  appropriateness  of  her  selecUon  as  Secretary  of  Labor.  The 
wave^  rtt-down  strikes,  which  any  tatelllgent  clttoen  should 
know  tovolved  tha  unlawful  aetoure  of  private  property,  was  under 

way.  

But  Miss  Perkins  opined  that  the  legality  of  the  sit-down  strike 

-had  yet  to  be  detwmlned  by  the  courts.-    8*»«>»*jT«f»«a«*' 

the  General  Motors  sit-down  strike  was  pronounced  lUegal  to  the 

courts,  but  Mtos  Perkins  has  never  amended  her  statement. 

Mr.  Rooeevelt  did  not  rebuke  Mtos  Perkins.    Mr.  Rooeevelt  said 

nothing.  .^ 

On  March  27  the  Inquhw  said  editorially: 

-The  American  people  sre  looking  to  the  President  for  a  definlta 
Btotement  concerning  his  atutude  on  sit-down  strikee  and  on  the 
authority  of  the  tow  and  the  courts.  No  one  else  can  speak  authori- 
Utlvely  fOT  the  Government.  No  one  else  can  offer  the  oounttT 
complete  reassurance  on  thto  overshadowing  tosu«.     '  .  ?g 

should  hesiute  no  longer  to  make  dear  hto  stand  for  tow  and  order. 

Other  leading  newspapers  made  similar  pleas.  Many  <*  the  Prsrt« 
dent's  closest  friends  must  have  awaited  M^owrtysome  «««J2S 
him— but  Mr.  Roosevelt  eald  nothing.  DWnt  he  '•ahae  ttiesertoua 
dansos  toherent  to  the  sltuatlonT  Or  was  he  so  mu^  occupied 
with  a  eertato  other  tosue  that  all  thtogs  dse  seemed  trivial  and 
unimportant?  _-_.j      . 

Pte  at  thto  thne  he  was  stffl  promoting  wttti  chanctartoUev^ 
hto  fight  to  pack  the  Supreme  (S>urt.  lP»tead  o<  talttig  ahffotiaw 
and  Oder  he  was  caustlcaUy  critidiing  the  admlntetratton  0*  !««»• 

Did  hto  picture— so  soon  proven  inaoctirate  and  \]Bt»ix-^  the 
Supreme  Court  as  a  group  at  senile  old  men  doddering  drowwy  onr 
tbSx  work  add  one  straw's  weight  to  the  general  mv^t  <«  «w  and 
SS?  on  the  contrary.  iTwas  »toi»ftf  by  the  rsdlcatoan^ 
unthinking  everywhere  as  lending  «alted  support  to  ;*;J^«wr 
that  the  orderiy  processw  of  tow  were  obsolete  and  tha  Oooatltutlon 
which  guaranteed  them  was  something  to  sneer  at.  ^ 

So  It  was  that  at  the  moment  when  It  would  have  dooa  tha  most 
good  no  statement  Issued  from  the  President.  ^^ 

When  John  Lewto  said  pubUcly  with  crude  frantaieBs.-T*a  admto- 

istratlon  aiked  tohor  for  help  •'  •  J»l  JJ^^JRIL*? 
helD.  •  •  •  The  workers  of  the  country  expect  the  admtoliMra- 
tton    •    •     •    to  support  the  workers  to  General  Motor  plants  — 

Mr.  Rooeevelt  said  nothtog. 

When  strike  sympathlasrs  stopped  theJJnlt«l  «^  S^Pl^ 
xkothlng  was  done  about  It.  with  Jim  Faxlay  oondnntog  tba  action 
at  the  mtocreanto  aad  the  Inaction  of  the  Oovemment— 

Mr.  Roosevelt  said  nothing.  ^ 

When  Uterature  was  distributed  among  workers  who  hato-» 
•truck  teUlng  thcsn.  thj  President  wanto  you  to  Joto  ^.  C.  I- O. 
Mr.  Rooeevat  said  nothing.  When  Governor  Rarto,  whito-halxed 
child  of  the  organtoation  and  presumptlre  candidate  «« ''^f^ 
to  succeed  Mr.  Roosevelt,  doeed  the  Johnrtown  ^Jf**  «2lS  Z^ 
vent  men  who  wanted  to  wort  from  working.  Mr.  Booaeveit  saw 
nothing.  ,_j 

to  fact,  the  only  thing  he  has  said  ^  aU  thtojdiaoMo  P««od  was 
to  effect  that  the  steel  company  heads.  If  they  were  wOUng  to 
«.«k>  oral  agreemento  with  the  unions,  should  also  be  wllltog_to 
put  them  to  writing,  a  statement  that  by  »«*^j;^^Sl 
toterpreted  as  taking  one  side  to  the  oonflk*  ■j^Jg^^  "J^l-gk 

We  come  to  an  toevltabte  conclusion.  It  would  «»«*■•  ootraet. 
It  would  be  dtotlnctty  unfair  to  Mr.  ^oomf9lt  to  toytti^  iM  was 
directly  re^tonslbto  far  the  towtosaness  that  haa  Itoshed  lUw  a 
fli^arand  across  the  country.  ^  ^  ^     « 

But  It  to  fair  and  It  to  entirely  reaewiahle  to  ssy  t>at  to  an 
human  probabUlty  a  wort  from  hhn  at  tha  right  notoaat  wooia 
have  pnJvented.  or  at  least  would  have  gra^  •— 
of  thto  imtthy«*  epidemic  at  mob  nite  and  « 
the  oountry  suSc— 


kVTi-«T»-C«OCiT/AXT  A  T     "Dfr'AUn 
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Wto  repeat.  Ur.  BooMvelt'*  of^ortunltles  have  been  many.  Of 
•oae  he  hu  availed  htmeeU  with  deaerved  credit,  and  thereby  has 
won  the  MatUm**  enthoaiaetlc  approval.  ' 

But  It  la  the  outstanding  tragedy  of  our  time  that  over  against 
his  rt^rd  of  aeeompUahment  there  must  stand  the  Irrefutable  fact 
^^%  when  the  country  was  on  the  verge  of  anarchy  and  the  great> 
jat  of  all  bis  opportunities — the  apport\xDitj  to  save  the  Nation 
tnm  so  grav«  a  ortrts    imrt  him  face  to  face,  ho  turned  aside  and 

Se  crlsla  U  cased,  but  not  ended.  The  danger  of  further  dis- 
orders and  lawlessness  remains.  Even  now  lir.  Boosevelt.  If  he 
will,  may  prevent  a  more  serious  situation  by  asserting  the  un- 
•qulvocal  stand  of  hto  administration  In  defenss  of  law  and  order. 

WtU  be  do  lt7 

Tlie  Great  Filibuster 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  PAT  McCARRAN 

OP  NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wedme$da9,  Jml^  7  (legUiatice  day  of  Tuetdav.  July  6),  1937 


ARTICLE  BT  WALTER  UPPICANM 


lir.  IfoCARRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
ffwfc  to  taav«  printed  in  the  Appendix  an  article  by  Mr. 
Walter  lippmann  published  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
of  July  8, 1937.  entitled  "The  Great  PUibuster." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Raooas,  as  follows: 

IFtam  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  July  6.  1987] 

ToBAT  AND  ToMoaaow 

{Rf  Walter  Lippmann) 


dsf oatad  in  the  first  attenM^t  to  pock  the  Fsderal 
eourta.  the  admlnlstratloii  Is  now  ooofrontlng  us  with  another 
■chaaM  to  achieve  tts  ends  In  another  waj.  The  original  bill 
would  hava  gtvan  the  President  the  power  to  appoint  six  Justices 
at  the  Supteme  Court  Immediately:  the  proposed  "compromise" 
him  the  power  to  appoint  three  Judges  within  the  next  6 
he— one  In  place  atib.  JusUce  Van  Devanter,  one  supple- 
Judge  for  IMrr.  and  one  for  103S.  It  would  give  him 
tiM  power  to  appoint  at  least  4  Judges  within  18  months,  and 
man  if  thare  are  rastgnatlans  or  deaths.  ^^  ^  .^ 

TlilB  new  scheme  dUfers  from  the  first  one  only  In  that  iSr. 
KiiiJsaiMlt  cannot  pack  the  Court  Immediately:  he  must  be  satisfied 
to  poek  It  a  little  more  slowly.  But  he  Is  given  authority  to  pack 
tt.  aad  to  make  hlnaalf  the  virtual  master  of  the  Judiciary  before 
the  end  of  his  present  twa. 

Thto  ti  la  no  sense  of  the  word  an  honest  compromise,  and  at 
iHrtVTTi  the  new  pnmooal  la  as  devious  and  ar  deceptive  as  its 
Hfsssni  On  the  pretanae  that  age  Is  a  disqualification,  this 
bm  provMea  a  device  for  the  selsure  of  the  Court.  Its  object 
ii  to  eompel  the  Court  to  iipiesi  the  will  of  the  Executive.  It 
seeks  to  afiwHnp^!***  a  fundamental  change  In  the  basic  law  of 
the  land  by  the  act  of  a  bare  leglataittve  majority.  It  violates  the 
ptotttem  OB  wtaldk  that  majority  was  elected.  And  It  deprives  the 
SMsncan  people  of  their  eoverelgn  rl^t  to  pass  upon  the  oon- 
fllttattaaal  atruetuie  of  their  Oovemment. 

Tba  n«w  sebena  la  entlzaly  unacceptable  and  must  be  re- 
Mrted  to  the  btttar  end. 

Ttaa  prtBGlpto  at  stake  and  the  prooedure  of  the  administration 
do  not  Me&jastify  a  filibuster:  they  eaU  for  a  fiUbuater.  The 
Seaatara  who  aio  to  the  eppoattlon  should  have  no  qualms  what- 
soever to  prodaftBbMt  to  the  Amerloan  pei^le  that  they  wlU  em- 
ptoy  every  parilamsiSaiy  rule  at  thab  disposal  to  prevent  this  blU 
tmn  belM  enacted  to  this  Oougtees  and  to  prevent  the  confirma- 
tton  of  any  Judges  wbo  ml^t  be  i^ipototed  under  tt.  They  should 
ton  tba  paivia  ptalnly  that  they  totend  to  obstruct  this  measure 
to  order  to  give  the  voters  a  ehaaee  to  pass  upon  1^  They  should 
dsdare  as  platoly  and  enqphatteaOy  aa  they  can  that  they  will 
oonduel  a  flUbostsr  to  ordsr  to  preserve  for  the  people  their 
aov«ralc&  light  to  aettto  the  lasos. 

Ih  takbw  tola  stand  their  moral  poaltlon  will  be  impregnable. 
Thie  niaiiiSM  has  no  msnrtate  to  pack  the  courts  or  to  tamper 
wlto  toe  OeiMtltutkm  and  the  oourts.  On  the  contrary.  It  was 
tfsetsd  on  ths  understanding,  and  after  eipieea  assurances  to  the 
platform  and  eapllelt  gnsrsntlas  from  acknoertedged  spokesmen. 
that  nothlM  of  this  aort  would  be  attenqitod.  In  conducting  a 
to  pwvent  thta  nmnnes  ftom  vkdatlng  their  promisee, 
be  faithful  to  thelrpledgse  and  loyal  to 
of  daaaoeratle  government.  They  will  be  fighting 
attempt  to  violate  a  pledge  and  against  a  devious 


paepto  to 


to  ctaoamvent  democratic  procedure, 
hstve  no  fears  about  the  e^Mctty 


of  the  American 


the 


for  the  filibuster.    Let  there  be 


nothing  shame-faced  or  apologetic  about  the  filibuster.  They  are 
confronted  with  an  attempt  to  change  the  consUtutlonal  balance 
of  the  Government  by  ustirpation;  they  are  confronted  with  a 
completely  arbitrary  rise  of  power  to  drive  a  reluctant  Congress 
to  violate  Its  pledges  and  to  degrade  Its  conaclence.  They  need 
have  no  fear  that  If  they  stand  firm  and  fight  boldly  that  the 
people  will  not  see  that  It  Is  patriotic  to  obstruct  faithlessness  and 
that  It  la  noble  to  resist  usurpation.  ^  .     ^  ^  ^ 

The  sponsors  of  this  proposal  have  been  routed  In  debate,  and 
they  refuse  to  submit  the  Issue  to  the  Judgment  of  the  people. 
They  are  proposing  to  use  money,  patronage,  and  party  discipline 
to  settle  the  issue.  To  fight  that,  to  stand  up  and  refuse  to  let 
this  thing  be  done,  to  obstruct,  delay,  and  oppose  this  Invasion, 
Is  In  the  highest  degree  honorable;  and  those  who  have  a  part  in 
the  fight  will  take  their  places  in  the  company  of  the  gallant  men 
who  have  established  oxir  liberties  and  have  preserved  them. 

The  Issue  is  very  simple.  Nothing  must  be  done  by  legislative 
act  of  this  Congress  which  in  any  degree  grants  to  the  President  ex- 
traordinary powers  over  the  Federal  Judiciary.  On  that  there  can 
be  no  compromise.  There  is  ample  room  for  accommodation  on 
any  kind  of  constitutional  amendment.  For  amendments  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  people.  But  this  Congress,  having  no  mandate  from 
the  people  to  tamper  with  the  courts,  being  under  pledges  dU- 
metrlcally  opposed  to  attempts  to  impair  the  independence  of  the 
courts,  must  not  be  permitted  to  impair  that  independence  by  any 
device  whatsoever. 

No  good  reason  has  ever  been  alleged  why  this  meas\ire  must  pass 
now.  The  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  have  been  greatly 
extended;  they  are  ample  for  any  legislation  that  this  Congress 
will  really  wish  to  enact.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  obstruction 
of  a  flllbxister.  There  are  no  measiires  held  up  by  It  that  lugently 
need  to  be  passed. 

So.  on  moral  groimds  and  on  practical  grounds.  It  can  be  said 
of  the  opposition  Senators  that  their  principle  is  fundamental: 
that  their  cause  Is  Just;  and  that  they  are  about  to  fight  a  good 
fight  for  the  preseiratlon  of  American  liberties. 


Speeches  by  and  Editorial  Comments  Concerning; 

Senator  Ashurst 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  F.  ASHURST 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  July  7  (legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  July  6),  1957 

Mr.  ASHURST.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  certain  letters  written  by 
me.  as  well  as  speeches  made  by  me,  and  also  a  number  of 
editorials. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters  referred  to  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori),  as  follows: 
In  the  SenaU,  Monday.  March,  13, 1933 

Mr.  AsBiTBST.  Ur.  President.  I  have  received,  as  doubtless  many 
Senators  have,  a  large  number  of  telegn^hic  dispatches  respecting 
Senate  bill  No.  233.  a  bUl  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  Government.    One  of  the  dispatches  reads  as  follows: 

"I  feel  It  my  duty  to  advise  that  yoiir  futxire  success  Is  In  grave 
danger  If  you  uphold  granting  Presidential  powtf." 

Another  reads: 

"^our  attitude  very  unsatisfactory.  Tou  are  taking  #6.800.000 
annually  from  Arizona,  and  are  politically  dead  unices  you  change 
your  atutude." 

Mr.  President,  some  time  ago  I  made  the  astonishing,  and  for 
a  whUe.  to  mrself .  the  distressing  discovery  that  the  perpetuity  of 
the  American  Ooverzunent  did  not  abeolutely  depend  upon  the 
reeleetlon  of  one  Hxmbt  Fountain  Ashubst  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  Stetes. 

When  a  Senator  makes  such  a  discovery,  at  first  the  fact  appears 
incredible.  It  ssems  ss  if  the  stars  above  his  head  had  faded  and 
the  earth  had  slipped  beneath  his  feet.  But  as  time  ndls  on  such 
a  discovery  proves  to  be  a  real  antidote  to  megalomania;  and  the 
further  fi^t  of  time  brings  to  the  discoverer  a  serenity  and  a 
humility  to  be  envied  by  the  wortd's  greatest  philosophers. 

It  may  be.  Mr.  President,  that  the  perpetuity  of  the  American 
Republic  does  not  depend  upon  my  reelection  to  the  Senate;  but 
the  perpetuity  of  the  Republic  may  indeed  depend  upon  granting 
to  the  President  the  authority  to  make  the  economies  called  for 
In  his  message  to  Congress. 

Mat  29.  1833. 
Mr.  Q.  H.  BaowN. 

Phoenix.  ArtM. 
Dasa  Mk.  Bkown:  Tours  of  May  25  received,  advising  that  you 
desire  a  position  with  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  you 
request  me  to  recommend  you  "to  the  new  collector  at  Phoenix 
as  soon  as  he  Is  appointed." 

It  Is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  the  district  attorney,  marshal, 
collector  of  Internal  revenue,  collector  of  custCHns,  and  register  at 


the  local  land  ofllee.  respectively,  will  be  appointed  upon  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  United  SUtee  Senators  from  Arlaooa. 

In  my  Judgment,  It  would  be  Improper  for  a  Federal  Senator  to 
in»fc»  any  svjggestion  as  to  whom  such  persons  thus  recommended 
by  Federal  Senators  should  appoint.  The  Federal  ofllclals  who  may 
be  appointed  upon  my  recommendation  shall  be  left  free  to  select 
their  own  assistants,  depuUes.  accountants,  and  clerta. 

Onthls  point  I  may  be— probably  ani— censurably  delicate,  but 
It  U  my  inflexible  rule  to  which  I  adhered  during  the  Wlls<» 
administrations.  Quite  naturaUy,  I  desire  to  please  as  many  of  my 
constituents  as  possible  and  to  offend  as  few  of  them  as  pos^Ue. 
but  I  believe  In  the  principle  of  absolute  noninterference  by  Fed- 
eral SenatOTs  in  the  selection  at  the  subordinates  of  Federal  officials 
^;>polnted  upon  my  recommendation  ■ 

Sincerely  yours,  „  _   a—.™— 

HXNBT  F.  ASHtmST. 
""""  OCTOBSB  16.  1W3. 

Kr.  G.  A.  R<Mnao. 

Mt  Dbab  Famro':  Your  letter  received  advising  that  the  chamber 
of  commerce  had  "denounoW"  Senator  Hatdsn  and  myself  for  not 
securing  larger  s\mis  of  Federal  funds  for  Arisona. 

This  complaint  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  is  not  at  all  unique, 
for  daily,  from  the  maU  bags,  there  are  dumped  upon  my  d«« 
demandl  that  "this.  that,  or  the  other"  Industrybe  nourished  by 
some  Klf t.  bounty,  or  largess  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury. 

rsjSpkSze  l^mewhJTwlth  the  impatience  of  the  chamber^ 
commer^and  say  in  reply  that  I  have  worked  harder  since  March 
nS?  San  I  have  ever  worked  before,  but  I  am  not  complaining, 
for  when  an  officeholder  complains  of  overwork,  he  Is  simply  prov- 
ing that  he  has  a  task  too  big  for  him.  _*»,™,*  -,.v- 

I  have  been  for  years  a  crlUc,  and  hope  I  am  able.  ^*bou*.™»*- 
ini  a  wry  face,  to  take  a  smaU  dose  of  that  medicine-^tlclsm- 
of  which  I  have  given  other  feUows  steable  doees:  In  other  words. 
TnotoSy  -ladle  It  out"  but  can  also  "take  It."  Pardon  my  drop- 
ping into  slang,  but  it  conveys  my  thought  precisely. 

][  beUeve  you  are  correct  in  your  conclusion  that  a  number  of 
can<5SaS4SresceUent  gentlemen-wUl  try  to  d^pl-ce  me  at  toe 
next  election,  but  It  Is  beginning  to  ^PP^^^£  } ^^^"^Z 
elected  not  bv  reason  of  any  particular  merit  that  I  possess  or  py 
STjSiltlJL  it^  on  my  p^Tbut  by  the  f oUy  of  my  opponents. 

Kind  regards,  , 

Sincerely  youra.         ^  H«aT  F.  AsHT«r. 

"""  Antn.  17.  1936, 

Mr.  R.  W.  Knapp. 

Phoenix.  Arix.  _^ 

DBAS  Fbund  Knapt:  Tour  letter  "ctfved. ^^ 

iftaqulte  true  that  many.  If  not  most,  of  Uie  laws  P«^^,*5f 
hoii  Vrwculng  the  country  from  t^*d2>ressl<m  T«a»«pe^Mjj 

Sc^e  Of  these  experiments  are  ~«««^}»»vT5f^''?25SS  "J 
candcv  compel  me  to  say  that  some  of  them  are  faliuree.    «o 

SSoSa^SK  would  adiilt  a  beUef  in  *5*,'>»«^*S^°^,?d^Jl 
thMTiam^and  he  would  have  been  a  holA  man  who  would  have 
?SSL^to^?oSJ.^  mat  au  of  the«»  experlmenU  would  be  a 

""rSire  the  hope  you  entertain  that  we  W  •^^'^S  J^g^ 
mentsthat  are  i*vious  faUures  and  reUln  such  as  have  been 

''^°^S^t  %^e  l^io  our  country,  whether  from  unem- 
DlSnSnt  fiSi  fSTflood,  war.  pestilence,  or  f eP^*^-.  • 
SISS?  MJd  c^iiily  a  first-rate  nation,  becomes  a  laboratory  to 
S^p^S«l^W^  discover  which  is  the  pto  of  recovwy. 

I  fSMTvevour  reference  to  the  securltlee  bill  and  also  yoitf  r^- 
erenSTSirSybxS  blU.  It  may  come  to  P^that  In  order  to 
^m  from  the  depression  our  NaUon  may  yet  be  o»>U«ed  to 

i^r  faUed— economy,  hard  work,  and  the  other  simple  vlrtuee 
that  made  our  Nation. 
With  kind  regards,  sincerely  yours.  ^^^  ^  askukw. 

jAiruAaT  a.  19S4. 
Mr.  A.  L.  MooBB. 

sayT^  ask  you  to  work  for  and  vote  for  repeal  of  this  Economy 

^'should  be  lacking  In  frankness  and  deficient  to  oourteir  If 
I  JaSTto  tSl>ou  Uiat  I  shall  support  President  Rooeevelt  all 

•"  A"?r2S  ^^Ible  proportion..  ^^^^^J^JJ^f^^J^^ 
came  upon  our  country  and  has  not  lifted  Its  bUght  from  us. 
h^  all  dtlaens  must  continue  to  make  sacrlfloss  for  their  coun- 

*^?  to  "SS*  quite  true  that  the  <»ly'^yto  which  an  .Jcehirtder 
may  render  gJeat  service  t-j  the  "aUon.  to  Ito  dayj  tooubte^ 
bv  his  wllllngneas  to  lose  his  futxire  or  at  least  to  lose  hte  preeent 
SslUo^topSutlcal  life.  If  he  may  thereby  aid  to  bringing  natlonsJ 
rwovery  liwt  as  the  soldier  may  for  a  time  give  upa  part  of  his 
clvu  lSrti«  and  may  pay  with  his  physical  life  to  order  to  render 
service  for  hU  country  to  tiattle. 

Whenever  grave  danger  comes  to  our  Nation,  whether  from  tm^- 
ployment,  fwmtoe,  fire,  fiood.  war.  pestilence,  or  depression  the 
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Officeholder  must  be  willing  to  take  action  whldi  might  be  twt^ 
pOTully  unpopular  If  he  may  thereby  aid  to  the  recovery  «  ma 
country.  .      .^         . 

I  shall  foUow  the  Presidents  leadership,  and  if  he  should  inje 
that  the  present  Uw  be  amended  so  as  to  meet  your  request.  I  shaU 
support  his  efforts  to  that  behalf. 

Ktod  regards. 

Stocerely  your*  

HXNBT  F. 

Tusxrrs  to  thb  Latv  Sknatos  John  B. 

ASHUaST 

Romance  and  emprise  clustered  around  him.  and  although  hla 
lips  have  now  partaken  of  the  sacramenU  of  the  dust,  the  infiu- 
ence  of  his  character  sixrvlves  and  U  treasured  by  his  ralatlvee» 
his  friends,  and  hto  proud  State. 

Smator  Kendrlck  possessed  that  heaven-bom  attribute  which  the 
iengn«>i  call  a  oool  bead  and  the  Americana  call  Judgment;  hence, 
to  sharp  parliamentary  contests  and  stormy  convention,  hs  held 
true  to  the  mato  purpoee.  was  master  of  himself  and  the  buslnssa 
at  hand. 

He  was  a  practical  Idealist.  Natxire  to  one  of  her  prodigal  mooda 
stamped  upon  him  her  royal  seal. 

Even  when  he  viewed  the  sweUlng  dome  and  the  fiuted  pUastsrs 
of  the  NaUon's  Capitol  he  wlstfvilly  yearned  for  the  far-away  rim 
of  the  prairie.  . 

Amidst  the  dto  and  sensation  of  poUUcs  to  Washington  he  longed 
for  hto  shining  Tetons  and  his  gorgeous  TeUowstone.  His  nostrils 
were  always  eager  for  the  pungent  odor  of  the  wild  esge.  and  hla 
ktodly  eyes  ever  sought  to  descry  the  scarlet  glory  of  the  biossomlng 

In  public  office  he  trod  the  paths  of  his  feet  with  marvelous  dr- 
cimi^ectlon.  and  he  was  Inspired  by  an  ardent  enthuslaam  for  tha 
public  good.  He  was  a  competent  Oovemor.  a  successful  and  toflu- 
entlal  United  BUtes  Senator.  He  was  a  real  cowboy,  and  he  became 
the  most  dlstu^ulshed  of  all  of  thoee  exeellent  and  racy  qdrtta  who. 
60  years  ago.  drove  the  thundering  ba-ds.  

The  cowboy's  work,  like  a  particolored  robe,  to  so  woven  abom 
Senator  Kendrlck  that  a  word  describing  the  cowboy  ha  so  truly 
typified  may  not  be  out  of  place  here.  

No  belted  knight  to  chivalry  on  heath  or  strand  ever  appeaien 
with  such  allurement  and  glamour  as  did  the  American  knights  of 

the  remuda. 

Among  the  cowboys  there  were  varying  degrees  of  sophtotleatlaa. 
for  they  were  drawn  from  the  different  walks  of  life.    The  ma- 
jority, however,  were  drawn  from  pioneer  sto<*.    The  nature  of  tba  . 
cowboy's  occtqjMtlon  afforded  him  ecant  opportunity  for  extended 
reading,  for  he  must  needs  constanUy  attend  the  cattle.  

If  hto  oow  range  was  on  the  deeert.  he  must  grind  Its  bitter  dost 
between  hto  teeth,  endure  lU  fiaU  of  heat,  and  ride  on  and  o^ 
If  hto  range  was  on  the  mountato.  he  musU  to  wtoter.  rkle  hm 
beneath  the  cold  stars.  The  cowboy's  life  was  one  cA  eevere  laoia- 
tlon.  but  hto  work  was  not  only  made  endurable  but  waa  evra 
rmdered  pleasurable  as  weU  when  he  took  refuge,  as  many.  If  not 
most  of  them,  did,  during  their  lonely  rldee.  by  entertoc  toto  tha 
realm  of  Imagination,  where  Ideal  experiences  are  poeslbie  wtthnut 


objective  restratot— •  realm  where  imagee  form  and  f^: 
Kllttertog  towers  upthrust  themselves  and  globas  ct  gold  i  . 
and  fioat:  a  domato  pec^led  with  a  vlewlees  throng.  tovtolMe  to  all 
but  the  eye  of  the  imaglnwr.  and  to  thto  way  a  high  pereentage  e< 
the  American  cowboys  became  endowed  with  totrileot  and 
fascination,  and  tremendous  personsl  charm. 

Senator  Kendrlck  symbcAlaed  the  American  oowbof— c 
generoua,  fair,  adiqittble.  Industrious,  and  firmly  devoted  to  tho 
rugged  old  virtues  which  made  our  Nation  great  and 


Tax- 


BacuaiTucs 


In  the  SenaU.  Thvrtday,  January  4,  If 34 
Mr  ABBusor.  My  proposed  amendment  strikes  at  an  erfl  to  our 
system  of  taxation  which  to  ahready  great,  and  tt  unctwc*ed  wm 
^ow— todeed  has  grown— to  sudi  magnitude  aa  to  thrsoten  the 
existence  of  our  tosUiutlons. 

The  existence  of  conditions  that  enable  any  mtmldpaUty  or 
poutical  subdivision  to  Issue  tax-free  eecurtUee  dhreetly  pvmltt 
a  oertato  class  of  property  owners  to  purtaks  of  the  eooifavtoand 
benefits  of  government  without  bearing  any  shars  of  the  -«««— 

burden  of  government. 

All  prtvate  property  should  pay  Its  just  proportion  cA  the 
of  maln*y'""*g  the  Government. 
The  issuance  of  tax-exempt  securities  permits: 
(1)A  Uurge  portion  of  property  to  eeo^e  taxation,  thereby 

*^2rit  vlototes  the  sound  tax  principle  of  "abUlty  to  pay" 
It  unfairly  discriminates  among  taxpayera. 

(8)  It  dlseouragee  tovestment  to  new  enter priaea. 

(4)  It  moourages  extravagancee  of  governmMtol    _ 

(5)  It  granU  private  subsidies  and  qwdal  prlvUefss, 
to  our  system.  , 

(6)  By  withdrawing  money  from  private  enterprtsea  It      

the  rate  of  toterest  required  for  aU  *n<«P^l?»  n****'***  «»  ^ 
the  Government,  and  thereby  adds  to  the  coet  afUvlnc. 

(7)  It  creates,  and  quite  naturaUy.  ooiaMXjmn^. 
Vigor  and  vision  sre  the  supreme  need  of  the  hoar,  and 

we  met  with  ptomptnees  oo  thto  subject,  the  Natloaal  Oewsr 
rSd  soSTc/^  sSSee  wUl  bog  down  and  sink  toto  ths  ^ 
I  Sfuie  aU-emothertog,  all-dflatsoylng  q^lckaaads  oC  taaolvoiicy. 


4    'i    •. 
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tm  ttu  Sracte,  May  H.  if » 

ft-.  Prwlduit.  X  invite  attention  to  the  <>rt  ttat 

tlM  ■pqfctn  drmaft  in  the  United  Statee  to  now  elmoet  ezttngntobed. 

I  donot  believe  we  have  raacbcd  raeh  a  denkmUe  plaee^  am 

hletofy  that  we  would  be  willing  vntrntttf  to  tax  or  to  ponaiwe  toe 

nokcn  drama  or  the  talkie  movie.  

"'"tV—  onpoMrt  to  admlaalon  taiea.  whether  for  the  qwken  drama 
or  «ie  ti&te  movlea.  Siich  tasee  are  only  an  irritant— <bey  are 
like  unto  a  daah  of  IWMaoo  aauee  In  the  eye  and  will  be  rmtnteA 
by  the  American  people.  Some  wdl«infonned  peraone  arfue  that 
the  uieaten  and  talkie  movtaa  are  loxurlea  and  amuaementa  only. 
natSTare.  tnm  nam  angle.  "amuiiiMfter  to  cpute  true:  that 
iFy  _  11  n  I  nmi  i  r  -  irSaaHnetli^  tnlwuatli^  information  at 
auKh  praoueal  valoe.  eapeeiaUy  to  thoae  peraone  who  cannot  ^wre 
the  time  or  numey  to  travel,  to  none  tho  toae  tru^ 
R  te  aiao  trae  that  the  meaten  and  the  taUcto  movlea  make 
to  art.  ballea  lettree  lltenture.  mnele.  eclenee.  and 
npnei  to  and  help  to  gratify  that  inborn  cultural 
...  J&fUihH«nt  to  overy  aoraaal  parHo.  although  in 
ti>u  leemlng  to  meagrr  and  obaeure  and  aometlmee  to 


Tne 


stage  artiste,  the  eereen  artists,  and  the  vaudeville  artists 
to  mrtore,  and  only  through  them  do  we  ever 


On  the  stage  and  on  the  eereen  we  see  ««»-_-  ^     _,^  „ 
■etWMloni  made  plain  and  then  corrected.    On  the 
the  eereen  the  itohnem  of  human  eaperienoe  to  laid 
all  that  to  beautiful,  all  that  to  tragic,  and  all  that 
mewmw  to  ■san'a  dssttoy  to  clearly  shown. 
The  ocnetratlnc  skill,  the  Attic  salt,  and  the  humor  at  the  screen 
*7r  ^'^^^StZttutm  mptm  the  shams  and  trtvoUttos  of  a 
epoch,  and  not  Infrequently  teach  a  nation  the  way  cf 

Blaya  of  Aeschylus  and  Burlpldes  taught  the  Greeks  to  meet 

"beeoatogly  and  to  reallae  that  although  Pate  spins  a 

pattern  and  motif  Into  every  career,  such  ctreumstance 

'a  lefitoal  to  mset  lifO  eourageoualy  and 


_  the 

hto  **""»,  and  gave  eeaaonable  advloe  aiid  admonttlon 
to  lorda.  and  ir-""««««  There  would  have  been  no 
■Itoabetban  Snglaod  except  for  8hakeq)eare,  who  ap- 
iisaied  perHSMlly  to  some  of  hto  own  iriaya.  notably  hto  Twelfth 
M^t.  which  he  acted  to  laOS.  and  from  the  sti 
satire  upon  vardty  and  Injuattoa. 

'     I  do  not  doubt  that  BBhlller  and  Ooetha  help«i  Oennany. 
X  am  eertato  ttiat  ItoUAre  and  Biiatsinl  and  Bsmhsrdt  eivtebed 
«^*nea.    Who  can  iiisasiin  ths  Joy  and  the  amottonal  qrmpathy 
Dloa  Boueteault  gave  to  the  woildt    He  waa  called  the  scribe 
-    and  had  U*  dramas  to  hto 


poured  gentle 


aoUlvan  light 


have    been 

ihymea  of  the  <Ulbert 

and  the  talent  of  thoss  two  gentlemen 

Mir  crttletoma  of  oWrta*  smmitms  and 

so  deft  and  sotatto  that  their  pradnetlons  were 

by  ths  moat  pdm  and  rigid  of  ths 


to  the  enwiWing  influence 
asBdwtoBooth  and 


It  would  be  tmpemtMm  to 
alwvwed  upon  our  Nation  by  such 
David  Belsaeo. 

AHldat  ths  gkMm  of  the  asprisslon  and  out  cf  the  darfcasss  of 
the  eountry^  f****^*'  and  Indutiial  mMortune  there  suddenly 
Timamml  forth  laat  wtotor.  when  the  douds  were  towering,  five  stars, 
five  ii^«»«g«««>«ji<«  thenlans  to  tour  our  country:  The  superb 
IftuMto  Adsms  and  weu-beloved  Otto  Skinner  revived  the  lier- 
diant  of  Venice:  WllUam  QlUetto  came  back  to  us  in  Sherlock 
Bthel  BairyaBCce  reproduced  Sheridan's  School  for  Bcan- 
Waltar  FTn-M*'**"*  gave  us  agato  glarlous  Cyrano  de 
farnfriTit'-n  yet  futOe  lover,  post,  duelist,  and  hero  of 
century  VTanee.  Bow  many  weary  boon  theee  artiste 
hoguttad:  how  maiqr  deeoiste  hearto  they  enoouraged:  how  many 
"toaaa  learned  ahew  from  thsaa  that  moderation,  forbear- 
itolialiil  are  the  virtusa  of  victory  and  prosperity  and 

are  the  vlrtuea  of  rttoastsr  and 


u 


to  eosKtenslve  with  the  people  and  of  an  the  arte, 
tt  to  piobaMy  the  dsawat  to  the  human  raee.  The 
to  akto  to  poetry  to  that  it  to  a  great  apreodon  of  human 
emotion  The  stage  to  a  vtoloa  of  the  ramanoe  inseparable  from 
every  human  life;  11  to  a  mi^lral  plaoe.  breathing  the  inq>iretlon  of 
eolor  and  sound;  a  place  for  hl^  thoughts,  splendid  truths,  and 
beaattful  wordu^  for  objaeto  vividly  obesrvsd  and  gorgeously 
Imagined. 

The  stage  to  ait.  Art  to  truth,  and  to  the  final  sura  of  watkUy 
thli^s,  only  art  endnras;  the  aculpturaa  outlast  the  dynasty,  the 
colon  outlive  Da  Vlnel.  "the  ooto  outlasts  Tiberius.'* 

When  Bamlet.  Prince  of  Denmark,  desired  a  ruhmarml  of  the 
play  which  waa  to  confound  hto  unels  the  king  he  said  to  the 
playesa:  'Xtoaas.  give  us  a  tasto  at  your  ftuauty."  After  the 
players  had  raelted  Hamlet  turned  toPolonlua,  the  lord  chamber^ 
lain,  and  said: 

"My  lavd.  will  yon  ase  ths  playara  wen  besfeowedt    Do  you  hear, 
to*theaa  he  wall  used,  tor  they  are  the  abstiaeto  and  brief  ehron- 
of  «ha  tima:  aftsr  your  death  you  ware  battsr  have  a 
UrmvtwhOa 


So.  Ifr.  Preaidrat.  when  our  dtiaens.  after  a  day  devoted  to  the 
duties  and  claims  of  thto  fevtfed  life,  go  to  the  theater  or  to  tbo 
talkte  moviee.  there  to  renew  their  erhausted  strength,  there  may- 
hut  to  escape  for  an  hour  from  the  q)ecter  of  their  baffled  hopee. 
ftom  their  broken  ideato  or  evi^Kirated  illusionB.  so  comnKm  to 
^1^  comply*  mschJne  sue.  or  there  to  be  spared  for^  an  evoking 
from  the  tanMs  and  the  clangor  of  a  bewildered  worid.  let  them 
not  be  met  with  a  Federal  admlssicm  tax.  which,  as  I  said  before, 
to  a  vexatloua,  coRoelve.  peetlf erous  izritant. 

[Ptam  the  Ariaona  Dally  Star.  Tuceon.  Arlx..  Sept.  X  1984] 
SawAToa  AaHtntsT  Btkamm 

If  politics  could  be  ccmducted  on  the  high  plane  with  whkii 
Senator  HxifBT  Ashubbt  conducts  his  campaigns,  there  woxild 
prahaUy  be  more  mtelligent  intereet  In  governmental  affaln  and 
abler  i«^t»  spiring  to  offloe.  THoee  who  heard  the  distinguished. 
n«instor  qwak  Mday  nlgbt  at  the  armory  heard  a  political  cam- 
paign speech  full  of  holes  if  one  wanted  to  criticise,  but  filled  with 
charm,  good  humor,  and  kindliness.  And.  strangdy  enough,  thoee 
who  went  eqiectlng  to  itoten  for  a  few  mtoutes  eooo  found  thon- 
selvee  stoying  on  and  stoying  on.  consumed  with  totersat. 

Although  Senator  AsHrnurr  spoke  for  over  an  hour,  he  said  not 
one  unkind  m  harsh  word  about  any  of  hto  opponenta.  while  hto 
brilliant  shafts  of  wit  had  the  audience  frequently  convulsed 
with  laughter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  serious  parts  of  hto  ad- 
dress, while  filled  with  ktodly  but  serious  political  bombast,  won 
him  the  reelect  of  hto  audtonce. 

Attmr  sll.  a  man  can  still  be  radical,  yet  be  a  gentleman.  A  man 
can  wto  votes  and  still  be  a  gentleman.  The  highest  tribute  that 
can  be  paid  to  Senator  AsBrntsr  is  that  for  41  yean  he  has  been  to 
politics,  yet  he  to  a  gentleman,  and  as  such  sets  an  example  that 
other  candidates,  and  even  newspaper  editors,  might  emolato. 

lIMmwhlle.  the  Senator's  opposition  to  a  healthy  thing.  The 
opposition  has  brouKht  him  home  so  that  the  home  folka  onca 
more  can  hear  hto  deli^tful  speeches. 

{PTom  the  Miami  Silver  Brit.  Hov.  4.  1980] 

AaHUBST  Pats  TunrrB  to  GovxsifOB  Hxnrr;  PoarxATS  Roscahcx  or 

1HX  Caxxxx  or  GovxBiroa  im  CAMPAioif  SPxacH 

There  to  much  romance  in  the  career  of  GeorRe  W.  P.  Hxmt. 
who  came  into  Arizona  50  years  aRO.  durlnK  the  now  vanidied 
days  of  the  biirro  pack  train,  the  shave-tall  mule,  and  the  covered 
wagon.  Most  of  the  men  and  women  who  came  here  during  those 
days  have  crossed  another  frontier  into  the  Great  Kingdom;  whilst 
for  thoee  pioneers  who  yet  remain,  the  lovely  nymphs  of  noonday 
are  gone  and  their  temples  are  crowned  with  silver  streaks  of  tha 
eternal  dawn. 

The  60  years  of  Mr.  Hunt's  residence  to  Ariaona  are  equal  to 
(me-thlrd  of  the  preeent  age  of  our  American  Rq;>ublic  and  con- 
stitute a  glorious  epoch  to  the  life  of  the  Nation  and  the  Stote. 
The  purse  of  Fortxmatus  and  the  lamp  of  Aladdin  seem  tame  and 
commonpiaoe,  when  compared  to  Arisona's  progress  since  Mr.  Bunt 
lighted  hto  first  campfire  within  her  borders. 

He  saw  the  tepee  and  the  hogan  of  the  Indian  give  place  to 
stately  reaidenoee.  He  saw  the  railroad  trains  supplant  the  stage- 
coach and  the  buckboard,  which  once  bounced  and  Jolted  over  tha 
rouah  and  rudimentary  roads.  He  now  sees  automobilea  whta 
over  the  very  hlUs  and  vaUeys  where  once  he  saw  the  cowtny  with 
Jingling  spurs,  haystack  hat.  and  leather  chape  ride  hard  under 
the  summer  sun  and  wtoto'  stars  for  cattle  and  horses. 

The  same  plains  which  once  he  knew  ss  the  habltot  of  wild 
beasto  and  upon  which  he  later  saw  the  quiet  docks  of  sheep  feed 
upon  the  rich  grasses  beneath  their  feet  are  now  covered  by  diver- 
sified agriculture,  industrial  enterprtaee,  glittering  cities  and 
towns,  or  serve  as  airports  and  landing  fields  for  winged  cars  that 
deave  the  clouds  and  that  skim  the  cream  off  the  Milky  Way. 

Some  of  the  landsci^ies  whoe  once  be  saw  the  Knighto  of  the 
Lartot  hold  their  roundups  and  rodeoa  are  now  covered  by 
churches,  schools,  colleges,  resorts  for  tourists,  dude  ranchea, 
and  palatial  hotels. 

Some  of  the  particular  npota  where  once  he  saw  the  noon  breeae 
swM  the  smoke  of  the  cowlMy's  branding  iron  are  now  midget  or 
Tom  Thumb  golf  courses. 

The  air  spaces  which,  when  he  came  here  50  yean  ago,  were  agi- 
tated by  the  coyote's  doleful  howl,  by  the  barkings  of  the  pralrto 
dog,  the  measured  tlirum  of  the  mustang^  hoofs,  the  war  whoop 
of  the  ferodoua  Aparhe  encircling  the  settler,  now  by  the  mystio 
voice  of  the  radio,  pour  into  our  ean  the  Tales  of  Hoffman,  the 
dulcet  notes  of  Narcissus,  the  wild  melodies  of  the  Hungarian 
Bhapaody,  and  all  the  )oys  and  inspirations  which  no  other  art 
save  music%  ethereal  rato  can  give.  On  some  of  the  deserta  where 
onoe  he  swallowed  their  bitter  dust  as  he  plodded  f (xward  he  now 
aeea  irrigation  projecto  so  practical  and  yet  so  ideal  that  they 
charm  the  imagination  with  their  wlxardry  as  they  q>read  their 
living  waten  upon  the  thirsty  soils.  He  saw  Arizona  aooompllah 
that  difileult  feat  to  Government  of  fusing  ntorma  with  stability. 
He  has  earned  con^ietence  and  popular  affection,  for  he  aided  in 
building  ttiM  empire. 

[Rom  the  develand  Plato  Dealer,  July  t,  1999] 

ASBTTSST,    THX    WOBO    WXAKGLXX 

PouMTAXX  AsHmuR.  ssnJor  Senator  for  Ariaona  ew  atnoa 
a  sovereign  State,  waa  a  cow  puncher  to  hto  youth. 


JOB  dexterity  with  a  lariat  gave  him  the  same  control  over  cat- 
tle as  hlB  present  agUlty  and  facility  as  a  word  wrangler  gives  him 
over  the  English  language.  ...  w   ».     *     .« 

Beginning  with  a  blue-backed  speller,  to  which  he  wrote  m 
boyish  chirography  "Henxt  Poontaim  AsHmsT,  United  States 
Senator",  when  he  was  10  ytan  old.  Hank  has  studied  words.  In 
his  relenUess  pursuit  of  pliilology  he  has  paid  particular  attention 
to  etymology.  He  has  worn  the  calfsian  cover  off  of  one  of  Web- 
ster's well-ltnown  dictionaries  in  tracing  each  and  every  word  to 
the  English  language  to  its  source  and  prying  into  its  totimate 
family  relations  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  .  *    - 

Hank  has  mercilessly  ransbcked  Rogefs  Thesaums  from  A  to  Z, 
until  there  is  not  a  word  between  Ite  covers  that  he  -has  not  roped, 
hog-tied,  and  branded  for  his  own.  If  there  are  any  mavericks 
straying  aroimd,  it  to  Just  a  matter  of  time  before  he  corrals  them 
and  sears  the  nicety  of  their  meaning  toto  his  brato. 

With  all  the  words  to  the  English  tongue  moblllxed  \mder  his 
command.  Hank  cracks  his  Intellectual  whip  and  the  words  trot 
out  and  Jump  through  his  oratorical  hoop  to  the  amaoement  and 
admiration  of  hto  coUeagues  and  to  the  complete  bewUdennent  of 
the  gallery  gods  who  have  not  compiled  any  dictionaries. 

Out  of  his  cyclopedia  of  words  Hank  has  fashioned  a  stjrle, 
which,  whUe  partaking  somewhat  of  the  courtly  diction  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  has  a  flf^vor  aU  Its  own.  It  to  not  only  flUed 
with  polysyUablc  words  of  iJitto  and  Greek  derivation  but  with 
curt   telling  Anglo-Saxon  and  expressive  Americanisms. 

"I  am  a  veriUble  peripatetic  bifurcated  volcano  to  behalf  of 
DemocraUc  principles".  Ashuxsi  once  remarked  with  becomtog 

Beneath  all  the  wel«ht  of  thoee  e-foot  words.  Hank  conceals 
one  of  the  rarest  and  most  delightful  senses  of  humor  barbor«^  to 
the  Senate.  He  to  a  keen  observer,  and  there  to  little  of  the  sham 
and  humbuggery  that  goes  cm  about  him  that  he  misses. 

OARTAL  BTSTAMIIKa 

By  Klrke  Simpson 

Whenever  Hxmxt  PtouirrAtN  Ashubbt  gete  to  hto  feet  to  tha 
Senate,  gallery  goere  may  expect  pleasing  entertainment. 

But  what  marks  Ashxibst  partlciilarly  to  hto  ready  wit,  a  seMa- 
ing  desire  never  to  be  persoiuOly  offensive  to  hto  coUeagues  to  the 
ri^te  he  drives  with  unerring  tongue.  He  appean  to  get  huge 
Joy  out  of  verbal  batUing  for  the  sake  of  the  game  Itself,  as  weU  as 
that  of  the  cause  he  espouses.  ..      .  , „.  .in  .i* 

He  even  gete  pleasure  out  of  other  Senaton!  forays.  He  wm  m 
to  hto  place  and  nod  with  tympathetic  vigor  over  somebodyelse s 
gusty  outburste.  even  when  he  disagrees  with  what  to  actually 
being   said.    Or   he   will   frown   portentoualy   wh«  the   «P»« 

frowns;    smile  engagingly  when  the  ^«»»  V*  *w*^'?».M*^^ 
woxUd  seem  to  call  for  smiling  delivery.    It  to  the  Ashurst  actor 

complex  always  at  work  wlthto  him.  vi-,— i* 

And  now  and  then,  usually  most  unexpectedly  even  to  Wm**". 
the  big  Arlzonlan  breaks  out  toto  a  speech  that  proves  him  gifted 
vflth  an  eloquence  and  dramatic  power  uniqxie  among  pollttoal 
orators  these  prosaic  days.  He  was  thus  moved  during  toe  Mexi- 
can immigration  debate  to  reaffirm  that  hto  opposition  to  taunl- 
gratlon  came  of  no  race  prejudice.  ^^ 

"We  have  drawn  upon  ether  races  of  the  world  for  ow  own 
culture",  AsHUBST  said.  "Name  our  language;  it  to  only  60  per- 
cent English.  Ovir  election  laws  were  drawn  from  AxMtralia.  and 
the  decimal  money  system  from  Holland.  Name  anything  of  our 
culture  that  to  of  particular  value  and  It  wlU  be  found  that  we 
drew  the  germ  of  Ito  truth  tJid  beauty  from  some  other  country. 

•The  people  of  the  British  Isles  gave  us  the  stotely  language 
of  MUton  and  Shakespeare,  of  Bxums  and  Moore  and  Byron.  The 
Irish  race  has  f\imished  to  tis  the  bravest  and  most  eloquent  of 
men.  How  could  I  have  a  prejudice  against  Italy,  which  has  given 
to  the  world  her  poems  of  stone  and  her  heritage  ot  muadc? 

"But  we  cannot  absorb  any  more  immigrante  now.  If  we  at- 
tempt to  do  so.  that  American  lamp  which  lUumtoates  the  earth 
will  be  extinguished,  never  to  be  relumed  to  a  hundred  yean. 

Indeed,  without  totendlng  to  the  least  to  dl^>arage  Mr.  Ash- 
UBST's  talente  and  vlrtuea  as  a  stotesnaan  and  5»«5f«;^»^,".J» 
obvious  that  the  stage  lost  a  briUlant  star  when  he  took  to  pc^cs. 

Skillful  In  utterance,  vmlform  In  courtesy,  rich  to  grace  and  fB- 
clnatlon,  constant  In  respect  for  the  (pinions  of  othos.  charged 
with  toteUect  and  fire,  he  Is  an  actor  who  never  diacards  hto  rote, 
to  never  out  of  cliaracter.  and  to  always  aU\med  to  the  scene. 

Spssch  or  SxNATOB  Ashubst.  or  Abizoha.  at  th«  Oh»  Hxtwmkd  amd 

Forrr-THno  ANwrvxaaABT  Dumxa  or  thx  Soorrr  or  the  Fbbnuj 

Sows  or  St.  Patbick  nf  thx  Cttt  of  Nxw  Yobk.  Mabcb  17,  1927 

Gentlemen.  I  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  addreas  you.    Rellgioua 

services  and  social  functions  to  honor  of  St.  Patrick  are  being 

held  on  thto,  hto  festival,  not  only  to  Dublin,  the  chief  city  ^ 

the  country  he  evangelized,  but  also  to  the  cities  and  toros  of 

the  United  Stotes,  Great  Britain,  Prance.  Australia.  Canada,  Spato. 

Germany,  Italy.  Austria,  and  to  many  outposte  of  Christianity  to 

Xt  to  of  singular  significance  that  the  name  of  Patrtc*  has  Jiwt 
been  placed  to  the  calendar  of  the  Church  of  England  at  the 
very  time  when  other  nanaea  tong  on  the  calendar,  ■ocn_»°*- 
Helen.  St.  Crispin,  and  St,  Valentine,  are  being  removed  therefrom. 

I  would  say  nothing  to  thto  ^tendid  pnaencs  that  might  savor 
of  tovldlous  distinction,  jet  how  may  one  euloglae  Pericles  and 
not  speak  of  the  glories  of  Athens:  how  may  one  commraoorate 
Caesarand  be  silent  concerning  the  achlevemento  of  hto  legions: 


how,  then,  may  X  ^leak  at  a  banquet  of  tha  Prtendly  ^ammdtm. 
Patrick  and  omit  to  say  that  the  Irish  race  has  nobly  vtodlcatad 
the  right  of  mankind  to  liberty  and  has  taken  a  conspicuous  and 
importent  part  In  estebUshing  and  malnteinlng  tha  independence 

of  the  United  Stetes?  .    ^    -,        ^  ,._^ 

AgrlcoU.  a  Roman  generel.  who  was  bora  A.  D.  87.  and  lived 
until  about  A.  D.  93.  advised  the  empire  bullden  of  hto  day  that 
Rome  should  war  down  and  take  possession  of  Ireland  so  that 
freedom  might  be  put  out  of  sight.  ,      »w 

Thus  in  thto  early  Roman  reference  to  Ireland  we  pick  up  for  the 
flnt  time  the  golden  thread  <rf  Irish  militant  resistance  to  imperial 
exploltetlon,  and  thto  thread  of  courage  and  patriotism  runa 
through  aU  Irish  tilstory.  .....  w. 

On  the  one  side  to  the  "warring  down"  so  that  freedom  might  be 
put  out  of  sight,  and  on  the  other  It  to  the  eternal  struggto  to 
uphold  the  rlghte  of  free  men. 

Contemptotlng  the  Europe  that  existed  before  the  Christian  era. 
in  the  east  we  find  Greece,  in  the  west  we  find  Ireland,  and  it  to 
Ireland  alone  amongst  toe  lands  of  western  Europe  that  preoervea 
the  recorded  traditions  of  Ite  speech,  culture,  and  song  that  con- 
nect the  half  of  Ea-ope  with  Ite  ancestral  past.  ^    ,^    .     _^ 

It  was  toe  Irish  race  that  Ut  the  lamp  of  genius  to  tha  brato  of 

Europe.  _ 

Several  centuries  before  toe  Chrtotlan  era  Phoenician  and  Car- 
thaginian navigatore  visited  the  shores  of  Britain— then  called  tha 
Island  of  Tin — to  obtain  a  supply  of  that  metal. 

The  Inhabltanto  of  Brltato  were  then  rude  and  unlettered. 
whilst  toe  Irish  race  was  fully  acq\iainted  wito  the  uss  of  (oecioiw 
metals,  fabrication  of  fine  linens,  was  fond  of  muato  and  song,  and 
was  enjoying  Ite  litcrettire.  __  ,     ^ 

When  the  Druids  at  Stonehenge.  on  Saltobxiry  Plato  in  England, 
made  their  last  midnight  sacrifice,  the  triennial  councU  of  tha 
Irish  people  was  held  at  the  great  haU  or  court  of  Thra,  whsra 
Irish  kings  and  nobles  assembled. 

King  Alfred  the  Great  ascended  the  Bngltoh  throM  to  tha  year 
871  A.  D..  and  he  was  indeed  one  of  the  world's  wiasst  man.  Ha 
ruled  for  30  yean,  and  he  proved  himself  to  be  a  valiant  warrior 
and  an  earnest  patron  of  whatever  promieed  to  pronoto  the  good 
of  hto  paoplB,  but  long  before  Alfred  ascended  the  Engnan  throos 
the  Irii^raoe  had  scattered  throughout  Ruope  manuacrtpte  of 
prlcetoss  maaterpleces  limned  by  Irish  scrlbeB.  such  ••  «>•  »22 
rt  Kelto  in  toe  library  of  Trinity  College  at  Dublin,  aeknowledgad 
to  be  toe  most  beautiful  book  to  toe  wortd.  Indeed,  toto  ite  pagea 
to  woven  such  a  wealto  of  ornament  and  it  has  such  an  ecstasy  of 
art  that  toe  colon  are  as  lustrous,  as  fresh,  and  as  soft  aathough 
it  was  toe  work  of  yeeterday.  but  the  book  waa  made  1,900  years 

The  pohshed  dvUlaation  and  military  power  of  the  Boasan  »n- 
pire  began  to  decay  during  toe  fourth  century,  and  by  the  year 
476  A.  D.  the  cbry  rot  of  totemal  corruption  had  weakened  the 
national  filler  so  completely  that  toe  western  diviaioa  of  the  em- 
pire  cnunbled  under  toe  tovaslon  of  tlis  external  barbarle  atoength 
of  the  nations  to  toe  norto  and  the  Par  Esst,  whMi  nattona 
Bome  had  held  at  bay  for  several  centurlea.  

When  toe  weston  division  was  tous  extinguished.  aU  Eurooa 
iras  engiUfed  by  the  westward  and  southern  movement  of  the 

barbaric  nations.  ^  ,^  ^^       .       _. 

Ireland  was  the  one  country  not  submcrgad  by  thaaa  tovaitoos 
before  whose  terrlflc  onslaughto  toe  Italian  Oacaan  vanished. 
Ireland  retained  her  own  glittering  cxdture,  maintainad  her  oom- 
merce.  and,  wito  the  exception  at  such  Isaming  of  anttqulty  aa 
was  kept  alive  in  the  monastertea  of  the  daur^  Xnlaod  waa  tha 
ark  which,  for  the  690  yean  totervening  between  the  ooUapaeof 
toe  western  division  of  toe  Roman  Empire  and  tha  Norman  Omu 
quest  of  England,  rode  aUnoat  atone  upon  the  dark  and  ♦'""""*"- 
ous  sea  and  tous  saf  dy  carried  to  the  so-called  early  -—• 
toe  munlmento.  manuscrtpte.  and  treasures  of  past  u^^^    ^ 

There  to  a  river  to  the  ocean,  the  Gulf  Stream.  It  to  tha  _^ 
important  of  aU  the  ocean  currenta.  It  riaea  to  the  Gulf  of  Masloo. 
fiows  northeasterly  untU  it  reaches  a  potot  oppoAU^^ta^  « 
Newfoundland,  when  it  turns  and  sweepe  aeroas  ^^MAtlantlc:  ton, 
dlvidinc  toto  tiro  portions,  it  sends  one  arm  downward  toward  the 
Azoreslrhilst  toe  otoer  arm  passes  near  the  shores  of  tteUnd.  Ae 
it  emergea  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ite  temperature,  which  la  M 
in  summa,  to  hotter  than  to  the  tempentura  of  tha  ocean  at  tha 

The  effect  of  thto  Gulf  Stream  upon  the  climate  of  Xrtfaod  ahd 
the  nortoweatern  ooaat  of  Europe  to  to  raise  the  wtotar  tempeiatuia 
to  Ireland  about  80*  alx>ve  what  would  be  the  normal  tsmperatura 
to  tooee  latltudee.  _  .  . .       ._ 

There  to  likowtoe  a  mighty  river  to  tha  ocean  of  huinanlty-:4ba 
Irtah  race— which  for  a  century  and  a  half  haa  flowed  from  Ireland 
to  Am«lca;  and.  Just  as  the  Gxilf  Stream  to  many  dagrasa  wM«er 
than  the  common  waten  of  the  ocean,  thto  river  of  Ufa  in  tha 
ocean  of  humanity — ^toe  Irish  race — to  wannar,  nMxa  loyal,  aa4 
more  fervent  than  toe  other  waters.  „      *^       ^ 

Thus  whitot  toe  American  Gulf  Stream  has  ansUormted  and 
softened  the  climate  of  Ireland,  toe  Irish  race  has  amaiinratad  and 
bleased  Am^ica  by  ito  loyalty  and  ite  soft  and  graosful  oourtealea. 

[Ptom  the  Phlladelphto  Public  Ledger  of  Apt.  14.  MM] 
Tarn  Daily  MnnMja  or 

(By  Robert  B.  Smlto) 
A  BBAUvr  raoM  abboica  zw 

VWton  to  the  Senate  gallerlea  often  marrel  at  the 

risms  of  the  Honorabto  HxwaT  Foowtaih  jlanwr,  of  Arl- 
Tbcy  do  not  naliae  that  they  are  vlawlag  a  maa  who  to  hoOt 
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•a  WK-cof^bOf  and  *%  Uwjtg  tj  pnimtaBT—Oim  tetter  bataf  • 
onoUtloB  tram  his  maUMofnpbj  In  tiM  Oongretonal  Dlnetary. 
~  tt  ta  doQMful  If  tlis  Tlalton  reallM  tbat  tlMj  ■>*  gamnc 
I  of  tiM  moat  i«rn— !"«■"««*  nnllrta  m  modam  poUtiol  llf o. 
■UMT  htaBMlf  flluitimte*  tbs  latter  charactarlatle  toy  aa 
i  eonecnliv  hla  a^arlaiioa  in  Artaooa  on  a  recant  alactioo 
Aiy  wban  ha  vtiltad  that  State  for  purpoaM  which  wUl  be  under- 

flood  by  any  fManl  cOoaholder.  

Be  was  Inveigled  into  attending  a  meeting  of  a  raen'a  Inacheon 
dob.  He  did  not  know  that  membva  of  the  etnb  had  "cooqitfied'' 
him  before  the  luncheon.  The  first  ^teahsr  after  the  food 
I  a  prominent  ettlaam  who— apparently  unmind- 
ful of  the  Senator^  prceeDCCi  le^mrhr*  into  a  eooorous  lament 
that  Arlaotta  had  never  produced  a  real  ita teaman  The  ^Maker 
nuM  the  iliaiiaes  on  thla  theme,  while  the  Benator's  face  turned 
alternately  scarlet  and  white.  It  did  seem  to  be  an  ungracious 
t  to  make  la  the  pumnrn  of  one  who  haa  lepteaanted  Artaooa 
_  the  Bsoata  atnoe  that  mfmhr'  of  the  Uhton  waa  granted  the 
pslvllegaa  of  stat^bood. 
Bowevsr.  Mr.  AflBRnvr  WM  equal  to  the  ooeaakm.   He  aioae  when 

hla  turn  came  and  osatod  aa  follows: 

It  ta  trui  that  Artaona  has  nerar  produced  a 
Z  predict  that  you  never  wlU.    Let  me  ten 

'Yoo  sand  me  to  Washington  to  luiaseiinf  yon  in  the  Senate. 

'  ne  there  beeaase  you  are  mteteated  In  grave 

or  latematlonal  poUcy.    When  I  come  back 

_  a*  me  any  quastlons  about  such  policies: 

nvhat  about  my  panrtonr  or  "What  about  that 

Job  for  my  sonT* 
laas  not  te  mHdtfngtca  aa  a  ■latismsn     X  am  there  as  a  very 

My  tiilef  oceupatkm 
with  a'forkad  stick  plekli«  19  Uttle  fragments  of 
for  my  constituente.'' 

uator  orated  at  length.  I  may  have  taken  aomo 
with  the  direct  qnotatloaa.  but  the  substance  of 
la  accurate  as  quofted.  When  the  meeting  waa  over  he 
I  told  that  he  had  been  the  victim  of  a  canq>lracy — that  be  had 
X  dent  know  whether  he  wee  embarrassed  or  not. 
Z  hcva  a  msptftpn  that  he  waa  rather  glad  he  had  been  goaded  Into 
toBlM  eooM  trutlw  wbldi  many  Waaklngton  tumtaiartee  would  like 
toltf  tfaair  oonetltuents  If  they  dared. 

XX  O,  FMrnory  **,  'M'- 

WaiMnftoit,  D.  C. 

The  tribute  you  paid  Mr.  Berryman.  the  car- 
peeeh  at  the  Unlvnatty  Otab  last  Thursday  eve- 
Si.  waa  bsautlfuU  and  your  bantering  dleeuaskm  of 
ud'  fiodlag  of  poimciane"  was  the  most  brilliant  piece 
•C  ftCBf  and  mttrs  X  have  ovar  heard. 

Oit>was  J.  Xiaurr. 

ST    SBKASOa    ABHUSST    AS 
C  FBSBUABT  21,  1995 

iad  penona  have  lately 

gtftSt  gratttttlee,  graata.  and  bountlee  from  the 

that  large  dam  of  modeet  dttaens.  ths 

pnHtktlan  la  ao  erutf  that  I 
pnbUoly  dsdars  that  scom  pwwishm  should  be  amde  fbr  the  care, 
fmrtlfn.  aad  tralalBg  of  our  polltWaaa,  aad  X  now  aet 

far  the  raff  of  our  pomurtans 
to  diet:  Tte  poltttelaa  }ast  bsfors  aa  tfacttan  tftotdd  be 
at  pittilB  aapsMS;  aU  ths  park  hs  wlidMs.  aad  he  should 
we  pisaty  of  syplaaanos^  aa  that  la  the  only  ecmsBOdtty  of  which 
ttoaoppiy  can  atvar  aqiaal  tbm  ''ri^^*"* 

Aa  to  deep:  XT  tt»  yottttolan  should  be  tonaented  with  tnanmnla. 
ha  ahouM  rsad  oaaef  hH  ova  ^lasehM  or  Uatan  to  the  ipeech  of 
oas  of  hla  islkar  poimelaaa;^  thaa  a  di  u aUnsm  wfll  sooa  coB>e  tqwn 
him  that  eouM  aot  be  proanced  by  all  the  eoothlng  slnq»  in  ths 
world.  Aftsr  ha  fblto  tato  ituaaber  thara  (*onld  be  no  aaslety  as 
to  ths  piece  wters  ha  Is  to  slsep.  aa  thsy  all  like  the  same  "bunk." 
Aa  to  snrolaa:  *VM»ca  buildlag"  ts  reeaaunsnded.  but  If  the 
of  the  body  laqutra  itaialnansnt  the  polttlelaa 
of  ^««y«»g  The  mpaolca  of  his  aeck 
If  the~poyttlrlan  wQl  became  a  can- 
aad  aod  his  bsad  la  approeal  of  aU  statemsnts. 
lawi^ 
tohta 
One  of  the  difaeta  of  the  Amarleaa  poiltlelaa  la  that  he  Is  act  a 
HbaaaH  Is  more  vataabla  to  the  poilttelaa  thaa 
art  of  aadtttoB.  aad  he  should  tmla  hla  ears  by  oonataat  usage 
uatn  they  are  oa^aMa  of  lirtantwg  amay  hoars  at  a  stretdi. 

It  will  be  raaaaaberad  that  the  HhI  of  Bsaeoasaaid,  twice  Prtaae 
M****-**-  of  Gnat  Britala.  la  prsparlag  youag  gwitlemen  for  the 
diplomatic  service.  Instructed  them  that  to  control  their  temper 
was  important  but  that  to  ooatfol  their  fiatuim  waa  more  im- 
portant. Therefore  the  polltMrtan  should  so  ooatrol  the  muedes  of 
his  face  that  he  will  apparaally  be  Mstmlng  with  rapt  atteatlon 
at  an  ttaaaa.    No  wiattar  haw  amy.  foagy.  or  bsfuddlln 


ta  your 


J  be  much 


l^J'  Xbggy.  or  befuddling  may  be 
to  him  the  pmtttrtan  should  guard 


poimrfan  to  betray  Inqtatlenoe.  It  cannot  be  too  etroagly  «■»- 
pbaslsn<1  »*«*l;  the  politician  xoxust  control  tbe  muscles  of  his  face 
to  conceal  his  boredom  and  disgust  no  matter  how  addlepated  the 
bore  may  be. 

It  is  impossible  to  teach  the  politician  to  save  up  anything  for  a 
rainy  day.  although  dxirlng  prohlbltloQ  tlmee  politicians  w«e  aUa 
to  mve  eomething  for  a  dry  day. 

If  the  politician,  during  a  political  campaign,  should  resort  to 
such  an  outlandish  performance  as  to  indulge  in  flattery,  ha 
should  ^nead  it  on,  not  In  thin  layers  but  he  should  rather  spread 
it  on  with  a  trowel,  or.  better  stlU.  with  a  shovel. 

Tltere  has  long  existed  a  myth  to  the  effect  that  politicians 
should  radiate  creature  comfort,  suavity,  affability,  and  sugared 
cajoleries. 

This  myth  should  be  exploded;  the  politician  who  eiqiects  to 
survive  every  storm  that  blows  should  simulate  a  flurried,  harried 
demeanor,  and  a  nervous— yes,  I  shaU  my  irritable — ^nature,  as  such 
peraoDS  are  generaUy  regarded  as  sinoere. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  electorate  tOMpectm  and  dla- 
trusta  men  of  superb  intellect,  calmnftss.  and  serenity. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  laws  that  mankind  can  never  repeal, 
such  as  the  law  of  reactions,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  the 
law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  the  law  of  gravitation,  but 
in  a  hard-pressed  i:^T"p^<g".  the  politician  wlU  beocHne  the  incar- 
nate symbol  of  romantic  liberalism  and  win  gather  many  votee  If 
he  crusades  demanding  the  repeal  of  theee  laws.  Above  aU  thlnga, 
he  should  not  forget  that  voters  never  grow  weary  of  lUuaory 

Tlie  politicians  must  teU  the  people  what  they  want  to  hear; 
this,  of  course,  never  adds  to  the  strcoigth,  firmness,  or  eflldency  of 
the  Oovemment.  but  it  does  nourish  the  politician. 

Xven  if  the  politician  be  a  fiuent  speaker,  silence  Is  recom- 
mended, as  silence  is  the  best  substitute  for  brains  ever  Invented. 

It  is  possible  that  the  politician  may  be  aflUcted  with  that  dev- 
astating malady  known  as  "presidentltls".  which  is  a  btimlng, 
itching  desire  to  becone  President.  This  Is  not  a  common  disease; 
it  \isually  assails  Senators.  Oovemors,  Representatives,  and  Cabi- 
net members,  but  it  has  been  known  to  attack  now  and  then  even 
a  unlvonlty  president. 

When  attacked  by  this  ailment,  the  politician's  usefulness  to 
the  country,  to  himself,  and  to  his  party  is  seriously  impaired  and 
frequent^  is  destroyed. 

The  symptoms  of  "presidentltis"  are  pronounced  and  unmis- 
takable azul  are  as  fcdlows:  Tlie  patient's  vocabiilary  is  reduced 
to  the  perscmal  jmrnoun  "1."  There  is  an  acute  senaitlvenees  to 
newqiMiper  criticlntn,  then  come  irritability,  thirst,  unhappineea, 
loai  of  sleep,  and  extreme  suq)iclon  of  all  other  statesmen.  The 
earnest  symptom,  however,  is  the  metamorphosing  of  the  poll- 
tldan'i  backbone  into  India  rubber. 

[Hdltortal  ftcm  the  Arlscma  Deny  Star  of  Mar.  17.  1885] 
Sbxatqb  AsHuasT  Aim  Coioruitxsic 

The  charge  made  by  the  notorious  William  Shearer  that  Arl- 
aona's  senior  Senator.  Hbmbt  F.  Ashubst,  is  a  Communist  wiU 
oxne  ae  a  surprtse  to  those  in  Arizona  who  know  the  Senator 
intimately.  The  chwge  wlU  cause  many  a  smile  or  laugh,  azul 
Instfart  of  being  taken  seriously  it  win  be  the  cause  of  some  fun- 
making  at  Henry's  expense. 

Hbmbt  Foumtazh  AsHuasT.  the  cowboy  and  former  }aU  turnkey 
who  became  Senator,  is  not  a  Communist.  Kven  though  he  did 
believe  in  the  Marxian  ectmomlc  ]»rlnclples.  he  is  of  the  kind 
that  slmidy  could  not  swaUow  Marxian  goverxunental  principles. 
In  the  first  place,  our  beloved  Henry  loves  to  talk,  and  he  likes 
to  talk  as  he  pleases.  For  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  he  would 
be  about  the  last  person  from  Arlaona  to  become  a  Communist. 
If  a  padOock  wore  put  on  his  tongue  or  if  he  were  told  that  he 
had  to  think  along  Jxist  certain  lines,  he  would  be  like  a  caged 
lion  and  socm  languish  and  pass  away. 

Nor  could  HxHBT  FomrrAJif  Ashttbst  tolarate  the  ruthleas  oouraa 
that  even  Marx  admitted  that  communism  must  take  to  succeed. 
There  is  no  man  more  kindlier,  no  man  more  generous.  If  he 
ev«r  carries  a  hammer  it  wlU  be  clothed  with  velvet  and  used  only 
for  a  aoft  aiMl  friendly  touch.  As  for  the  sickle,  hla  would  be  aa 
dun  aa  a  butter  knife.  He  woiild  use  it  only  to  gather  votes. 
Violeaoe  Is  forelga  to  his  nature.  Bven  when  he  apeaks,  although 
he  has  a  command  of  words  and  mafphors  that  can  hypnottae  hla 
listeners,  he  cannot  find  words  to  say  a  real  meaa  thing  about 
anybody. 

HorsT  FoxntTAZK  Ashttsst  can  never  be  a  Communist.  It  is  not 
his  nature.  And  beeldes.  he  knows  his  history  too  weU.  Above 
aU  thftoga,  he  knows  his  pontics  too  well.  He  is  as  fuU  of  pontics 
aa  a  dog  is  of  fleas.  He  is.  above  everything  else,  a  politician,  a 
delightful  pontidan.  who  conqiios  his  enemies  by  disarming  them 
with  charming  manners,  his  never-ending  interesting  stories  of 
the  great  and  near-great,  and  by  his  frank  confessions  that  he  la 
just  a  politician  out  looking  for  votes. 


Bako  Anaawa  or  BBtkrom.  Ashttbst 

The  radio  has  made  a  irtiispering  gallery  of  the 
kbiea  the  people's  thoughts  snd  sends  them  around  the 
as  awtft  as  the  lightning's  fiery  bolt. 
A  radio  ^neech  may  not  indeed  have  the  genius  of  gesture 
flaajaa^  of  weitonea.  but  it  has  ampUtnde  of  utterance  and 
rMk  ronaaoa  approabhing  the  mystic. 

balag  tha  imlveraal  language  tn  which  mankind 
It  la  quits  appropriate  that 


world 

the 
haaa 


T 


KTAB.  of  Phoenix.  Aria.,  becomes  associated  with  the  National 
BroadcaEting  Co.  the  Inaugural  should  be  a  musical  program. 

I  immensely  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  speak  to  my  unseen 
audience  regarding  Arlaxma.  whoee  people  are  patrons  of  w™nf. 
disciples  of  Industry,  and  i^wsUes  of  success,  and  whWi  State, 
mradoxical  as  It  may  seem,  is  at  one  and  the  same  thne  the  oldest 
ind  the  newest  of  our  governmental  subdivisions,  oldest  in  anctent 
occupation  and  civUlsatlon  and  the  newest  and  frealMet  in  tDOdera 
Srogress.  Sublime  as  are  tbe  glories  of  art  and  •«5hlt»ct«re,  Arl- 
nna  contains  natural  wonders  of  scenic  grandeur  chia^  whm 
the  world  was  young  by  the  hand  which  sustalna  an  oeation.  For 
Sample,  her  pitrlfled  forest,  which  Uved  its  green  rxMsxaUvrnjuoA 
nut  on  immortaUty  a  mUlion  years  ago.  Arlaooa  haa  a  bracing, 
cleansing  air  which  heals  the  throbbing  nervea  of  pain.  Ba  eun- 
ahlMMrSdens  the  bloodless  Up  and  pidntsthe  rose  vvtm  the  to- 
valld'8  pale  cheek.  She  has  Irrigation  projecta  so  Pf^***^  5J* 
BO  Ideal  that  they  charm  the  imagination  with  their  wiaardry.  The 
fertlUty  <rf  Ariaona's  soU,  the  aalubrity  of  her  climate,  the  ▼•f^«" 
of  her  mineral  wealth  make  the  lamp  of  Aladdin  and  the  puiae  of 
Ptortunatus  appear  tame  and  commonplace  by  comparison. 

Mat  18.  1985. 

Mr.  J.  F.  MnxABD, 

Phoenix.  Aria,  .     ^  .       ^.  , 

Deab  Ma.  Mnjjum:  Your  letter  of  May  11  received  In  which  you 

request  me  to  recommend  a  pardon  for .  

In  reply.  It  is  my  duty  to  say  to  you  that  durl^myeervlce  to 
the  Senate  I  have  never  interfered  with  judicial  processes  or  wiin 
pardons  or  paroles  and  have  always  refused  to  reoommendpwdOTS 
OTParoles  for  the  obvious  reason  that  when  Senators  or  Re^esenta- 
tlvM  do  interfere  in  such  matters  they  thwart  the  administration  of 

justice.    I  Shan  not  recommend  pardon  for . 

With  kind  regards,  sincerely  yours.  

HamT  F.  Ashubst. 

EXTBACT  FaoK  A  Spkkh  Dklivebxo  bt  Hoh.  Hbmbt  F.  Ashobst,  or 
Arizona,  at  the  Anntjal  Banqxtxt  of  thb  Alfalfa  Club.  Januabt 

18.  1930.  Washinotok,  D.  O.  

Mr  Ttoastmaster.  I  have  lately  received  letters.  ««nf  of  th«n 
written  in  a  serious  vein  and  some  at  them  written  to  bitter  irony. 
uretoK  that  the  Democratic  Party  abandon  the  donkey  as  its  embl«n 
a^^mnbol.  but  I  have  repUed  to  the  letters  that  I  hoped  the 
Democratic  Party  would  never  abandon  the  doaAey.  f or  he  is  a 
compendium  of  endurance,  patience,  fortitude,  and  atattdy  dignity, 
he  is  a  seriocomic  phUosopher  whose  stamina  and  stoicism  con- 
quered the  wUderness  and  sustained  the  pionear:  the  donkey  un- 
oomplatoingly  bears  heavy  burdena;  he  la  a  ■«»:f2?'^^^fJ^ 
creature  of  epicurean  taste  and  gargantuan  appetite,  but  his  appe- 
tite and  taste.  happUy  enough,  may  be  wtlsfled  by  » i**!*^**  •  J*^ 
ert  cactus,  and  he  is  then  ready  for  another  long  and  lonely  journey. 
The  donkey  is  the  personification  of  the  subUme  vtetues  of  jnod- 
eratlMi.  fOTbearance.  restratot,  and  rigid  economy.  Ftom  toe  vibrant 
chorda  of  hU  throat  there  come  atgaag  bare  of  music  as  thrining  as 
the  midnight  minstrel  <rf  the  nightingale.  The  donkey  must  not  be 
abandoned,  for  upon  his  back  the  Democratic  ho^aaoend  the 
steep  aocUvity  to  power,  or.  to  change  the  figure  of  speech,  he  is  the 
pons  aainorum  ov«  which  they  march  to  victory,  and  we  should  be 
toamtes  if .  to  our  day  of  mxpntnaey,  ws  fdt  abased  at  the  donkey^ 
^Sflndlgence.  d^ertedhlm.  and  oOared  to  hla  Upa  the  cup  of 
aeglect  and  obUvioa. 

In  the  Senate,  Twetday.  AitguMt  24.  1935 
Mr.  ASHUBST.  Mr.  President,  the  remarka  of  the  Senator  fttxn  Kan- 
tucky  (Mr.  BabklbtI  revive  pleasant  memories,  and  I  am  gUd  to 
seise  this  proper  opportunity  to  refer  to  the  able  speech  I  heard  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  deUver  to  Xxmdon  upon  the  occasion  of  our 
duties  there  as  American  delegatea  to  the  Interparliamentary  Union. 
1  sat  to  the  audience,  and  I  was  moved  with  admtamtkm  because  of 
the  precision  of  his  phrases  and  the  care  he  employed  to  reoognl^ng 

the  axupices  under  which  he  qK)ke.  

I  recall  distinctly  the  conference  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  referred.  Mr.  Lloyd  Oeorge 
spoke  over  an  hour  and  Invited  us  to  ask  questions.  J  took  down 
the  answers  to  my  own  shorthand.  It  wUl  be  remembered  by  tee 
Senator  from  Kentucky  that  someone  asked  Mr.  Lloyd  Oeorge 
about  Rtissla.  Now  that  some  years  have  elapsed.  I  am  at  Uberty 
to  give  the  reply.    Mr.  Lloyd  George  stated,  to  substance: 

"As  you  leave  this  haU.  go  by  Trafalgar  Square  and  you  wUl  see 
a  statue  of  Lord  Nelson.  Remember  that  when  upon  a  certato 
occasion  a  signal  was  given  to  Nelson  to  retreat,  he  put  the  tele- 
scope to  his  blind  eye  and  said.  1  do  not  see  any  signal.' " 

Mr  President,  let  me  paraphrase  what  Lloyd  George  said,  and 
say  that  not  only  to  public  life  but  to  private  life  as  weU  it  la 
necessary  frequently  to  put  the  telescope  to  our  bltod  eye.  I  am 
not  certato  that  we  might  not  well  do  so  upon  this  occasion. 

A  vast  deal  has  been  said  this  morning  about  the  press.  As 
poUtlcians.  we  are  all  anxious,  one  not  more  than  another,  to  re- 
ceive favorable  mention  to  the  press. 

Reporters  are  seldom  to  blame  for  ao-caned  mlsstotement^ 
in  the  hurry  of  public  life  we  sometimes  give  out  totervlews— I 
am  probably  a  sUmer  to  this  regard— without  due  preparation. 
The  reporter  must  shoot  from  the  hip.  He  has  no  Ume  to  tiun 
the  stylus.  poUsh  the  phrase,  and  rub  the  lamp.  He  »"«*  8« 
his  dlmatch,  his  story,  to  the  desk  at  once.  There  the  authcritlea 
contooSngthe  paper  may  aot  arw  with  tha  story  or  may  slap  a 


who  are  aa- 


headUne  over  It  not  alwaya  supported  by  thateit.  The  pnao  la 
the  "fourth  esUte."  The  press  enjoys  a  poetic  Uoanaa.  ana  w 
ahould.    It  works  xmder  difflcultlea.  .  ^   _  .     _««.«.„ 

Do  not  forget  that  the  preaa  is  entttled  »»  »«>ftLlptS?2!i 
and  to  misapply  syntax.    I  see  one  of  the  distlngutahad  laadoca 
of  the  *Yourth  astata".  the  Senator  from  Mkdiigan  IMr.  Vaa 
bbbo).  Ustening  to  me  and  I  am  proud  to  have  him  bora, 
members  of  the  "fourth  estate"  are  the  only  parac 
thorlaed  to  uas  the  first  person  plural  for  the  first 
to  other  worda.  only  newspapermen  and  men  with 
anowed  to  aay  "we"  Instead  of  '1." 

It  la  not  wen  to  be  too  touchy  and  thto-aklnasd 
papw  reporta.    We  are  lending  altogether  too  mueh  Importaaoa 
to  what  might  have  wpeared  to  the  headllaea  regarding  tha  abaant 
Senator.  Mr.  Pops.    If  we  are  to  hold  one  another  ar 
or  are  to  be  held  aocountalUe  for  what  Sanatora  aay.  Um 
our  entire  time  win  be  taken  up  to  explaining  what  wo,  aay. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  had  a  long  poUtical  caroor  X  have 
to  ofllce  stoce  I  was  18  yean  of  age.  and  I  give  thla  #(ad  of  ad- 
vice: Never  make  an  explanaUcm.    Let  your  actlona  speak,    r~ 
ffip^ain      If  you  do.  the  next  day  you  wUl  be  explain tng 
azplanatlon.     [Laughter.] 


The  preaa  has  a  habit,  like  pollticlana.  of  doing  what  It 
The  press  Is  aa  anxloua  to  have  the  favorable  opinion  of  poUticiana 
as  we  pCUticians  are  to  have  the  favoraUe  opinion  of  tha  praaa; 
and  whUe  the  preaa  doea  not  reqxilre  or  wish  any  defsnas  from  uke, 
X  must  say  that  X  marvel  at  its  accuracy,  oonsldertog  tha  haste 
under  which  they  must  operate  and  the  neceasary  and  unavoldabla 
uncertatoty  of  public  men.  Our  profession,  being  that  of  pdltlca. 
makes  it  at  particular  tlmea  neceasary  that  we  change  our  cmlnlooa 
snd  for  good  reaaons  reverse  our  judgn»enta.  In  view  of  aU  these 
unavoidable  elements.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  complain  when 
the  press  overplays  or  underplaya  an  incident,  unf ortunata  though 
it  may  have  been,  regarding  a  Senator. 

List  op  Bnxa  Aim  T^ity *"  iMTBuuutmu  ar  SawAToa  HawBT  F. 

AaHUBST.  or  AamoNA.  That  Bt>mb  Laws  nr  thb  Sbvkhtt^ 
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S.  157.  to  amend  the  act  of  March  4.  1915,  ralattvo  to  deaart-laad 
entry. 

Approved  Febrxiary  14.  1984.    PubUc  Law  No.  80. 

S.  2377.  for  the  relief  of  A.  C.  Sholley. 

Approved  June  11.  1984.    Private  Law  No.  887. 

8:1^79.  to  provide  for  the  selection  of  certato  landa  ta  tha  Stata 
of  ArlBona  for  the  usrof  the  University  of  Arlaona. 

Approved  May  81.  1984.    PubUc  Law  No.  388. 

S.  1688.  providing  that  no  todictment  ahan  be  insuOctent 
of  formal  defects  or  becauae  of  preaence  of  derka  or  -♦-~— ' 

Anmoved  May  18.  1983.    Public  Law  No.  18. 

8  8080.  to  provide  pimtahment  for  kllUng  or  aaaaulttng 


"^proved  May  18.  1984.    PubUc  Law  No.  880. 

a  8400.  to  limit  the  operation  of  tha  atatutas  of  Wmttattona  la 
ogr^ii{ii  criminal  eaasa. 

Approved  May  10.  1984.    Public  Law  No.  117. 

S  8M1  to  amend  the  act  giving  tha  Stqxema  Court  autborltyto 
prcacriba  rulaa  with  reject  to  prooaadlnga  la  crlaUaal  eaaaa  aftar 

i^mroved  March  8.  1984.    PubUc  Law  No.  117. 

^8675,  to  punish  smuggling  contrabaad  arttdaa  lalo  paaal 
inatltutlona.  in^tit^  rlota  thereto,  eto. 

Approved  May  18,  1984.    PubUc  Law  No.  884. 

B   2841    to  punlah  certato  1  iffunsra  committed 
organlaed'  or  operating  \inder  lawa  of  the  United 
member  of  the  Federal  Beaerve  System. 

Approved  May  18.  1984.    PubUc  Law  No.  885. 

8:8845,  to  extend  the  provlaions  of  tha  Nattoaal  Motor  Tohlda 
Thaft  Act  to  other  stolen  property. 

Approved  May  88,  1984.    PubUc  Law  lib.  8441. 

s:  3040,  giving  Supreme  Court  authort^  to  main  aad  pnnlln 
niles  to  dvU  actions  at  law. 

Approved  June  19.  1934.    PubUc  Law  Nb.  415.  . 

8  3309.  permlttli«  employment  of  certato  oouasal  la  oaaa  of 
United  Statea  against  Webrton  Steel  Co. 

Apmoved  Apm  14,  1934.    Public  Law  No.  188. 

S.  3436.  pennitting  employment  of  certain  counaM  ta 
United  Statea  against  Electro  MetaUurglcal  Oo^  New-l 
Power  Co..  aiad  Union  Carbide  *  Carbon  Co. 

Approved  May  36.  1984.    PubUc  Iaw  No.  358.  fc«-.,*«« 

8  3640  vesting  cotirts  with  discretion  relative  to  tha  furfaltuia 
of  veasds'and  aircraft  aetaed  for  violations  of  law. 

Approved  June  19.  1984.    PubUc  Law  No.  430. 


ytttit  Alto  aaSOLUTIOJfS  IKTBOOUCttBT  nffATOB  ASHUiar  TKST 
LAWS  IM  THB  SBVBHTT-FOUBTH  COHOBaM 

8  1573  to  amend  an  act  enUtled  "An  act  to  regulate  tha 
to  which  property  shaU  be  sold  under  ordoa  aad  dseraea  of  aaf 
United  Statea  courU".  approved  March  8, 18n.  aa  amended. 

Mmroved  AprU  34.  1938.    Public  Law  No.  41.  

8  »04.  to  prohibit  the  toterstate  tranqwrtatloa  of  prlaoa-BMda 
producta  In  certato  caaea.  «     «-. 

Approved  July  84.  1985.    Public  Law  Ho.  «1». 

8. 8050.  to  authorlae  the  acquialUon  of  land  oa 

Appcovad  Aiwtat  3, 1985.    Publio  Law  Ho.  *^ 
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B.  J.BaB.f0.  pfOTldl^  ftir  the  oaietoratlaii  on  September  11,1997. 
or  the  one  huadivd  and  fiftieth  annlverary  of  the  mOopatm.  ot  the 
Oooetltatlon  of  the  XTnlted  Statae  of  America  by  the  Oooittta- 
^trn^}  OOnventlan:  eetabUahlng  a  onrnmlerton  to  be  known  ae  the 
Oeemilniinfinlel  OuMstltutloo  Oommlseion. 
AppcoMd  Ai««Mt  S3.  19M.  PttbUe  Baeolutlon  Ho.  S8. 
S.  MM.  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  eetaMleh  a  uniform 
of  bankn;q»ley  throi^bovt  the  United  States'*,  approved 
1.  1M0.  nd 

aad  for  other  

•d  AUKUt  ao.  198^.    Public  Law  Ifo.  909. 
to  raieal  tttlse  I  and  n  of  the  Hatlonal  Pnrtilbltlcm  Act, 
certain  ptovlaloiM  of  title  n  thereof,  to  amend  or  repeal 
Uquor  laws,  and  for  other  iwipueos 

ixmmtt  n,  MM.  PoMle  Law  Mo.  847. 
8.  tMS,  tlmltliM  the  oimaMon  of  eeetlone  100  and  lis  of  the 
criminal  Oode  and  aaettoa  100  of  the  Berleed  Stetntee  of  the 
Vnlted  States  wtth  respeet  to  eooned  In  certain  eases 
Approved  August  90.  1900.   PubUe  Law  Ho.  S04. 
sTittl.  to  aBMDd  the  act  SBtttled  "An  aet  forbidding  the  trans- 
partatka  «f  aaiy  oaraoa  m  intsr  state  or  forebcn  eommwxe  kld- 
aaped  or  otherwtss  unlawfuUy  detained,  and  making  such  aet  a 
fatony**.  as  amended. 

Approved  January  M.  lOSO.    PubUc  Law  Mo.  494. 
8.Siao.  to  antharlaa  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  tnsMfV  certain  moosfys  to  'Tonds  of  Federal  prtsonors." 
Approved  January  97.  ISSO.    PubUc  Law  Ma  S79. 
£WHL  to  provide  an  oOdsI  seal  for  the  United  States  Veterans* 
Idmlnlotratlon.  and  for  other  purposes. 
Approved  January  97. 1930.   PuitUc  Law  MO.  490. 
&  9000.  to  authorlae  the  Attorney  General  to  determine  and  pay 
dalms  ^sJnst  the  Oovemment  for  damags  to  person  or 
In  sum  not  e»reertlng  1600  in  any  one  caee. 
jMi  Ifitttll  90.  lOSOTPubUc  lAW  Mo.  481. 
S.'£no.  to  amend  secUon  108  of  the  Oode  of  Criminal  Procedure 
for  the  Canal  Zone  and  section  649  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure 
for  the  Canal  Zone. 
Approved  Mi^  19.  1080.   PuMte  Law  Mo.  TO. 
A. 0«LBea.90  and  8.  Oon.  Bee.  OS.  to  print  addlUoBal  ooplee  of 
the  tevlesd  annotated  OoBstttutloB.  and  further  to  revlee 


i|He"'ort  MV  14>  1800. 

8!4M4.  to  supplemMit  the  aet  of  June  90. 1099  (ch.  41,  40  Stat. 


L.  41).  which  "anthnrlaed  and  dlraotad  the  Attorney  Oensral  to 
toeUtute  suit  against  the  Morthem  Padflc  Railway  Co.  and  others. 

Approved  May  99.  1080.   PubUc  Law  Ho.  010. 

8.8041.  to  amend  an  act  entitled  "An  aet  to  eetaWisb  a  uni- 
form system  of  taankruptqr  throutfbout  the  United  Statea".  ap- 
July  1.  IPSO,  and  aeta  amendatory  tbwaof  and  supple- 

Approved  June  98. 1080.  PubUc  Lav  Mb.  010. 

IklWr.  for  the  leUsf  of  Li.  Bobert  A.  J.  KngUah.  United  Statee 

^*         11.  lOML   Private  Law  Mb.  881. 


SrAiv  IfntoBiAi.  Srom 
iteld  in  the  Washington  Monument. 
C.  at  the  dedication  of  a  memorial  stone  placed 
In  the  Monument  by  the  State  of  Arlaona,  AprU  15.  1994 

<Ab  llMistnr  IsniisBi  was  oaDed  away  from  the  dty  on  aeeoont 
er  the  death  of  hie  mother,  hie  addrees  was  read  ht  Mr.  John  a 
Ckod«tt.  reading  oterk  of  the  United  Statee  Sniata.) 

Ihts  iiiiuBSMil  of  dignity,  beauty,  and  ateuihclty.  erected  ae  a 
eymbol  of  the  veneration  In  which  Amarlca  holds  the  Immortal 
name  of  Oeorge  Wsshtogten.  to  the  embodlmsrit  of  the  struggles 
matjt  MBlratte^  of  osw  mos.  Ho  matttr  what  robes  of  gksy  may 
be  wwven  tor  oar  HStkm  In' the  days  that  are  to  eome.  tito  future 
eannot  give  a  blessing  rtchsr  or  asors  ample  than  the  liberty  which 
Washington's  valor  and  wtodem  bei|wathed  to  ua. 

Within  the  past  dseade  sctenee  hae  given  us  stsede  with  lungs 
of  stsel  and  wti«i  of  silk,  and  wltti  thsm  we  have  made  the  high- 
ways of  the  eogto  the  highway  of  our  fmrnsMif .  bat  aolenee  can 
■srw  gtvo  to  «•  anything  asose  vainaMb  than  our  Amastean  system 
of  government. 

MSlther  Iron  quffl.  nsitttor  moiled  ntyrlad  voleaa.  nor  eloquent 
Itoe  aidant  with  truth  and  opulent  with  Imagee  of  splendor  can 
give  adequate  utterance  to  ue  pageautiy  of  the  memories  and 
ttke  hopee  that  rftw  before  ns  whan  we  rofleet  upon  wliat  this 


Ubsrty  to  hke  unto  a  csral  island.  buUt  from  the  deeps;  built 
by  the  dyliw  of  the  buUdsrs.  untu  finally  tte  truths  greet  the 
surface  and  the  eun.  Millions  of  men  have  suffsred  and  died  In 
esder  that  freedoaa.  typlflsd  by  thto  mcnumsnt.  might  Uve. 

The  stone  set  by  Ar*T?my  Into  thto  SBonument  to  ThtiliTiHl*Tir — 
petrtfled  wood— that  which  St.  John  the  Dtvlne.  In  rtesrnhing  the 
foundations  of  the  waUs  of  the  dty,  called  a  "precious  stone", 
and  this  stone  dedicated  today  to  a  eectlon  ot  tree  which  Uved  ita 
millennium  minions  of  years  ago.  It  to  the  section  of  a 
ibam  etraeture  hee  reeleted  the  gnawing  tooth  of  time  and 
not  been  eammted  by  the  mothe  of  eternity — 
may  M  ba  wItt  the  ' 


sr. 


memorials  of  which  give  us  more  fascinating  glimpses  of  bygone 
days  than  the  fourth  and  fifth  amendments.  In  all  our  Juris* 
prudence  there  Is  no  other  principle  that  has  been  more  definltdy 
put  Into  position  or  more  Joyously  accepted  by  Americans  than 
the  principle  of  the  foxjrth  and  fifth  amendments.  They  sre  In- 
timately related:  each  lends  strength  to  the  other  and,  notwlth- 
standlxtg  their  apparent  nonchalance,  they  sxistaln  and  protect  the 
very  essence  of  constitutional  Uberty  and  security.  They  guarantee 
repose  and  the  privacies  of  life. 

meee  noble  amendments  are  as  follows: 

-Article  IV 

"The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In  their  persons,  hoiMes, 
pliers,  and  effects  against  imreasonable  searches  and  selaurea 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall  Issue  but  \xpaa  prob- 
able cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  de- 
scribing the  place  to  be  eoarched  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be 
selaed. 

"Article  V 

"No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise 
Infamous  crime  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand 
Jury,  except  in  cases  arising  In  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  In  the 
mllltla.  when  In  actual  service  In  time  of  war  or  public  danger; 
nor  shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  offense  to  toe  twice 
put  In  Jeopardy  of  life  or  limb:  nor  shall  be  compelled  In  any 
criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be  deprived  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law:  nor  shall  pri- 
vate property  be  taken  for  public  use  without  Just  compensation." 

A  gentleman  r»"<T«g  upon  me  once  asked,  "Did  you  ever 
read  Lord  Coke's  famous  "taTim  in  Semayne's  case?"  to  wit. 
"The  house  of  everytme  Is  to  him  as  his  castle  and  fortress,  as 
well  for  his  defense  against  Injury  azul  violence  as  for  hto  re- 
pose." I  said.  "I  am  familiar  with  Coke,  but  that  was  law  1.000 
years  before  my  Lord  Coke  adorned  the  bench." 

Before  the  Tg"giuh  conquest  of  Britain  the  English  people 
lived  In  a  covmtry  now  called  Schleswlg.  a  district  In  the  heart 
of  the  pwTtT^i*#  that  eeparatea  the  Baltic  from  the  northern 


The  dwellers  In  this  particular  locality  were  an  outlying  frag- 
ment of  what  was  called  the  Sngle  or  «TigUah  folk,  the  bulk 
of  whom  probably  dwelt  In  what  was  later  called  Lower  Hanover 
T^Tu!  Xastphalla  and  Witttp**r"ft     Theee  Sngles  In  the  heart  of  thto 

Snlnwil*  set  \ip  their  forms  of  government:  they  met  In  the 
rests,  aikd  with  their  loud  and  gutteral  yeas  and  nays,  and 
sometlmw  by  "'nt^'^T'g  their  q>ears  against  their  shields  as  a 
subsUtute  for  a  viva  voce  vote,  they  adopted  their  laws. 

One  of  the  principles  they  set  Into  poslUve  law  and  adopted  be- 
fore Hei^tot  and  Horsa,  two  of  their  warrior  leaders,  landed  in 
Britain  hi  A.  D.  440  wae  the  provision  that  "a  man's  houss  waa 
hto  eastto"  and  that  therein  he  was  and  ought  to  be  seeure  and  tree  . 
from  unrwteonshhi  eearehee  and  selsuree.  So  we  perodve  that 
when  the  Xngtae  migrated  to  Britain  they  took  wtth  them  thcee 
Ingltoh  fundamentato  of  the  liberty  of  the  dtlaen  or  subject,  and 
they  planted  them  deep  and  strong  In  the  island  of  Britain. 

Kagllsh  history  may.  therefore,  wtth  some  degree  of  accuracy 
bft  said  to  have  begun  with  the  landing  of  thto  war  band,  led  by 
Henglst  and  Horsa;  at  toast  thto  event  marks  the  dcee  of 
RAmti^  *"«i»i«>tti^  In  the  ifl^'vi  of  Britain  and  the  ''**'»"***»Kynwftt 
of  that  of  the  Saxons,  and  from  the  very  inception  of  Saxon  or 
Angto  inflitonce  the  domldto  was  eecured  against  searrhea  and 
aelzures. 

Tlie  years  glided  Into  the  centuries,  and  this  clvU  polity  guar- 
anteeing personal  freedom  from  the  encroachmente  of  tsrranny 
was  observed  by  meet  »^««*'  monarchs  until  King  JOhn  so  out- 
raged and  violated  the  laws  of  his  country  that  there  ocumred 
hto  ^luarrd  with  hto  barons.  This  quarrel  led  to  '(me  oC  the 
most  fasoous  of  all  conferencee  In  the  annals  ot  Kngllsb  liberty, 
but  It  was  really  a  dlplomaUe  face  saving  for  King  John,  a  mere 
cloak  to  cover  John's  unconditional  submission. 

An  Island  In  the  Thames  River  between  Staines  and  Windsor 
wae  eelected  as  the  place  of  conference.  The  King  camped  on 
one  bank  whilst  the  barons  occupied  a  marsh  or  meadow  on  the 
opposite  bank  called  Running  Msde  or  "Runnymede".  which  at 
various  times  theretofon  had  been  a  place  for  national  aesemhllea. 
Their  rcq)ectlve  delegates  met  <m  thto  island,  and  on  June  16. 
191S.  the  Great  Charter  (Magna  Carte)  was  written,  adc^ted. 
engromed,  and  signed. 

The  Great  Charter  In  and  of  Itself  did  not  establish  many 
new  constltutUmal  prlndples.  but  did  distinctly  mark  the  transi- 
tion from  the  epoch  ot  traditional  rights,  observed  In  the  na- 
tion's memory,  to  the  age  of  muniments  of  liberty,  cH  written 
lfCt^'T>*1<>".  of  parliaments,  and  stetutes  which  were  soon  to  come. 
The  great  reforms  of  past  reigns  were  thus  recognised;  for  exam- 
ple, the  court  of  common  pleas  was  no  longer  to  follow  the 
King  in  hto  meanderlngs  over  the  realm,  but  was  to  sit  In  a 
fixed  place. 

But.  say  the  pundits.  Magna  Carte  says  nothing  about  freedom 
from  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures.  Let  us  eramlne  thto 
stetement  and  see  how  much  thereof  to  accurate. 

The  original  and  individual  articles  of  Magna  Carta,  as  they 
were  prepared  and  offered  seriatim,  were  written  In  Latin;  but 
when  the  entire  Carta  was  adc^ted  and  engrossed  and  was 
ready  for  the  King's  signature,  it  was  written  in  Morman-Prendi. 
and  we  must  read  It  m  the  Ught  of  what  Ite  words  meant  791 
yean  ago. 

I  read  paragnph  94  of  Magna  Carte: 

"Mo  dierlff.  oonstabto,  oorooer.  or  other  oar  balllflb  shall  hold 
of  the  Qtown'.** 


We  must  view  that  language  In  the  light  of  what  It  then 
meant  At  that  time  sherUfS.  coroners,  consteblee.  bailiffs,  and 
King's  minions,  in  the  guise  of  "holding  court",  had  been  m  the 
habit  of  going  to  the  thatched  cottage  of  the  peasant  and  to 
the  castle  of  the  baron  as  well,  to  invade  that  cottage  or  castle: 
and  these  ofBcen  and  minions  would  cmnmand  that  the  house- 
holder open  the  strong  box,  the  larder,  or  the  pantry:  they  would 
nrv  openthe  chest  in  which  he  kept  hto  rellce.  hto  heirlooms,  hto 
wlvate  papers,  and  hto  tlUe  deeds  and  munlmente  showing  hto 
rteht  to  occupy  the  premises:  the  penalUes  which  theee  officers, 
sheriffs,  baliurs.  and  Kings  minions  mulcted  were  degrading  and 
painful  and  were  contrary  to  law.  _^  ^.  __ 

By  section  94  of  Magna  Carte  sheriffs,  consteblee.  coronen, 
and  other  bailiffs  were  not  allowed  to  '-hold  courts 

Some  yeare  after  the  granting  of  the  Great  Charter  *  douM 
arose  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  some  of  Ite  secUons  although 
it  was  pointed  out  by  the  towyers  of  that  day  that  the  g^rantles 
In  Mama  Carte  were  sufficient  to  secure  the  Uberty  of  freemwa: 
Sv«^eless,  m  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  In  1997,  the  Conflrmatlo 
Chartarxmi  was  promulgated.  ...     v«. 

The  Great  Charter  signed  In  1916  and  the  Confirmatlo  Char- 
tarum  which  was  signed  In  1297  must  be  read  together;  the  ^e 
dealt  particularly  with  the  clttoen's  personal  Uberty  and  the 
other  dealt  especially  with  hto  property  rlghte.  No  man  rinoe 
that  time  has  succeeded  In  the  EngUsh-speaklng  world,  or  wher- 
ever it  has  been  pretended  there  was  a  government  <A  tow 
instead  of  a  govenmient  of  men,  in  questioning  the  rlghte  of 
freemen  as  set  out  In  these  two  documente. 

The  leading  EngUsh  case  on  searches  and  seizures  to  that  or 
Kntlck  against  Carrlngton  and  Three  Other  King's  Meeeengen, 
^»rted  at  length  In  HoweU's  Stete  Trlato.  In  thto  case  ofltoere 
of  the  law  hadbroken  In  and  selaed  books  and  pap«s  belonging 
to  the  plaintiff  under  color  of  a  warrant  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  State.  AcUon  was  brought  for  trespass  against  «»•«»<*« 
making  the  selsure.  The  defendante  attempted  to  Justify  under 
the  warrant.  It  was  conceded  that  such  warrante  had  been 
toeued  for  many  yeare  and  executed  without  qu^lon.  The  c«ee 
was  argued  before  a  full  bench,  and  Lord  Camden,  at  tt»e 
Michaehnas  term  in  1765,  deUvered  the  dectolon,  holding  that 
such  a  seizure  could  not  be  Justified  except  by  a  warrant  issued 
by  a  court  upon  proper  proof,  and  that  even  on  a  wvrvat 
Sued  by  the  i^cretiry  «t  stete  it  was  utterly  to  vlolatton  of  the 
EnsUsh  common  law.  ^  __ .      , 

^to  was,  therefore,  the  tow  of  England  when  o«»  Federal 
Convention  met  in  1787  to  form  the  ConsUtutlon  of  the  United 

Stetes 
It  was  understood  by  aU  the  Colonies  to  be  the  tow. 
The  makers  ot  our  Federal  ConsUtuUon  and  the  ftamera  of 
the  firet  10  amendmente  were  never  tired  of  quoting  «he  immor- 
tal words  of  the  elder  Pttt,  used  to  hto  ^^wOx  od.  The  »|d«»: 
••The  poorest  man  may  In  hto  cottage  bid  defiance  to  aU  the 
force  of  theCrown.    It  may  be  fraU;  Ite  roof  may  shake;  the 
wind  mav  blow  through  it;  the  storms  may  «iter;  the  rain  may 
SSS^Jt  thi  SS  of  Engtond  cannot  enter.     All ,  hto  forcee 
dare  not  croes  thethreohold  of  the  ruined  tenement. 

When  the  ratlficaUon  of  the  Federal  ConsUtutlon  was  pending 
before  the  Vlrglnto  Convention.  caUed  to  pass  upon  that  momen- 
tous question:  Virginia  was  a  pivotal  Stete--a  diamond  plvot- 
oa  which  mighty  evente  turned.  Patrick  Henry,  whom  I^ 
Byron  said  was  ••the  forest-born  Demoethenee  who  shook  the 
PhUUp  ^  the  seas",  was  a  delegate  to  the  Vlrglnto  Conventton; 
and  ^though  the  propoeed  Federal  ConsUtutlon  h**  «»me  forth 
with  the  sanction  of  the  revered  name  of  Oenwal  Washington 
and  therefore  JusUy  carried  with  It  the  vast  prestige  which  the 
name  of  Washington  could  not  f  aU  to  attach  to  any  proposiUcm. 
SSlck  Henry  did  not  approve  the  Constitution  and  to  ure  hto 
own  expression,  he  was  "most  awfuUy  alarmed",  as  he  considered 
STdoc^mient  to  be  threatening  to  "«  "J'^ties  of  hto  coun^ 
amongst  other  reasons  because  It  lacked  a  blU  of  nght*-and 
m.  Henry  chaUenged  the  view  of  Mr.  J»™««J!Si**«<»-  ^^^JS* 
superb  InteUect:  Mr.  Henry  chaUenged  Uie  Wythee,  the  P«dle- 
Jo^s  and  Uie  Innesses,  and  Uiat  splendid  gatoxy  of  schotors 
and  stetesmen  who  enriched  the  annate  not  only  ^„y»*T8*^„^* 
all  America:  and  he  demanded  to  ^o^,.^»»y  »  B^.S^^JS 
guaranteeing  the  prlvUeges  and  Immunities  9£**»»  ^^^^^  *^ 
beeTomitted  from  the  Ptederal  ConsUtuUon.  -The  VlrgliUa  State 
convenUon,  after  a  prolonged  debate,  was  able  to  ratify  the 
Federal  Constitution  by  a  maJorUy  of  only  10  votM,  so  ably  did 
Patrick  Henry  argue  against  It  because  It  did  not  00°*!^  J*^* 
BUI  of  Rlghte  which  KngUah  Uberty  had  afllrmed  for  cMtturles. 

James  Madison  pledged  hto  word  that  at  the  •"IfJ^  OPP**: 
tunlty  he  would  use  hto  energy  toward  placing  Into  the  Feae*** 
Constitution  the  requisite  amendmente  guaranteeing  the  clUMns 
rlghte,  pnvUeges,  and  Immunities,  and  as  soon  as  "»•  Vlr^nla 
Sfuveiuoi  h^fintohed  Uie  work  <rf  «"fl«*"o^  "  Jf^JSa^ 
lutions  expressmg  Ito  desire  for  the  BUI  of  Hights-  '^tS^t^ 
by  Patrick  Henry.  These  reedutlons  were  «o^"^,*<»  "»•  ?fj: 
efnors  of  Uie  various  Stetes,  ««»  •»«»'?*  P^  ??^J^L^^ 
In  faith  and  honor,  as  far  as  men  could  be  »w««¥l  j°  •'•^J™?^: 
ship  and  In  poUUcs.  the  amendmente  guaranteeing  the  dUsen  s 
Individual  righto  and  hto  UberUee  were  by  common  consent 
agreed  to,  and  It  was  generaUy  understood  that  these  amend- 
Sente  would  be  proposed  to  the  Stetes  by  toePlrst  Congress. 

T^  first  bUl  to  bTconsldered  by  the  First  Congress  under 
the  ConsUtutlon  was  quite  naUiraUy  a  WU  toratoe  revenue  to 
nay  the  expenses  <rf  the  Government;  but  on  Jiily  21  l-JW, 
^mes  MadtoMi.  who  was  a  Member  of  the  House,  srose  and  asked 
the  House  "to  Indulge  hUn  !» i^»j:^>«l~™?<»«**^^*'«i^^ 
nento  to  the  Constitution-,  and  he  pointed  out  that  the  fatth 


and  honor  of  Oongreas  were  pledged;  that  the  faith  and  hooer 
of  pubUc  men  everywhere  were  pledged  to  amendmoito  aeeuilng 
to  the  dtlaens  such  guaranties  as  were  fffimprehendrd  within  the 
first  10  amendmente. 

The  BlU  of  Rlghte  amendmente  were  then  propoeed  to  the 
Stetes.  Including  of  course  the  fourth  and  fifth,  and  were  ratified 
within  9  yeare  and  15  days.  Thereafter,  as  far  as  Amertoans  are 
ccmcemed,  as  far  as  the  ConsUtuUon  Itself  to  concerned,  they  were 
and  are  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  original  CtmsUtuUon,  as  mxich 
ao  as  if  they  were  signed  on  the  17th  of  September  1787.  vrhen 
the  main  instrtunent  itself  was  signed. 

In  the  case  of  Btnt^  v.  The  VrMed  Statt  (110  U.  8.  010).  tho 
opinion  <rf  Mr.  Justice  Bradley  revtowed  Lord  Camden's  opinion 
and  gave  a  history  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  amcndmants. 

I  read  from  the  syUabus: 

"It  does  not  require  actxial  entry  upon  premises  and  search  for 
and  selsure  of  papen  to  consutute  an  unreaeonahto  aeareh  and 
seizure  within  the  meaning  of  the  fourth  amendment;  a  com- 
pulsory production  of  a  party's  private  books  and  papers  to  be 
uaed  later  against  himself  or  hto  property  In  a  criminal  or  penal 
proceeding  or  for  forfeiture  to  within  the  spirit  and  meaning  of 
the  amendment. 

"It  to  eqxilvatent  to  a  compulsory  producUon  of  papers  to  ssaka 
nonproducUon  of  them  a  confeeslon  of  the  aUegatloos  which  It  to 
pretended  they  wlU  prove." 

I  caU  attention  to  the  case  of  Gouied  v.  I7n<ted  SUUa  (866  U.  8. 
200-307)  In  that  caee  a  man  was  suspected  of  acta  which  con- 
cerned his  loyalty.  In  such  drctunstanoes  the  temptetlon  to  ob- 
tam  evidence  by  any  means  was  great.  Ukewtoe  the  temptaUon  to 
a  court  to  sustain  the  legaUty  of  the  odsure  was  great.  Ofllosrs 
of  the  United  States  Army  succeeded  to  placing  a  man  to  the 
defendant's  estebltohment  who  purloined  certato  of  hto  p^srs. 

The  Cotut  stetee: 

'Tt  was  objected  on  the  trial,  and  to  here  indited  upon,  that  It 
was  error  to  admit  theee  papen  to  evidence,  becauss  possisslon 
of  them  was  obtained  by  violating  the  rlghte  sseured  to  the 
defendant  by  the  fourth  and  fifth  amendmente  to  the  ConsUtu- 
Uon of  the  United  Stetee.    The  fourth  amendment  reads: 

"  The  right  of  the  peopte  to  be  eecure  to  their  pereons.  housss. 
papers,  and  effecte  agalnat  unreasonable  ssarehes  and  selsurea 
SaU  not  be  vlototed.  and  no  warrant  shaU  tosue  but  upon  pr^ 
abto  cauee  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  de- 
scribing the  place  to  be  searched  and  persons  or  things  to  bo 

"The  part  of  the  fifth  amendment  here  tovolved  rsads: 

••  Ho  person  •  •  •  shall  be  ocmpeUed  In  any  criminal  caoo 
to  be  a  wltnees  against  hlBOsSlf .' " 

The  court  commente:  .^    ^    .. 

"It  would  not  be  posslbls  to  add  to  the  emphasto  with  which  tha 
framen  of  our  ConsUtuUon  and  thto  court  to  ■<*!*.'•*'!*"» 
St«^«r(  116  U.  S.).  rite  Siiver  Thorn  LumiUr  Co.  v.  l^iUted  States 
(961  U.  S.) .  weeks  v.  Vnittd  Stetes  (and  various  oUmt  oasss  dted) 
hTve  dedared  U»e  importance  to  poUUcal  Uberty  and  to  Uto  wd- 
fare  of  ^S^ounUy  dTthe  due  obeervance  of  the  rto^to  guaranteed 
under  the  ConstttuUon  by  theee  two  amendmente.  _^ 

•-The  eff«:t  of  the  dectolon  dted  to:  That  such  rlghte  are  declared 
to  be  todlspensable  to  the  'fuU  enjoyment  of  personal  sseurlty. 
MTSonal  Ubwty,  and  private  property';  that  theyare  to  be  re- 
SSdS^  of  the  very  Iwoence  of  oonsUtuUonal  Ubertr.  and  Utet 
the  ffuaranty  of  them  to  as  Important  and  as  ImpsraUve  as  are 
the  ruaranttoa  of  the  other  fundamental  rlghte  of  tha  Individual 
SSiln-the  right  to  trial  by  Jury,  to  U»e  ^t  o«  >»^*2if?lJi*^ 
and  to  due  procem  of  Uw.  It  has  been  repeatedly  decided  that 
theee  amendmente  should  recdve  a  Uberal  construction  so  ss  to 
prevent  stealthy  encroachmente  upon  or  'gradual  depredation  of 
Sartghte  secured  by  them,  by  imperoepUbto  practtoe  of  courte.  or 
by  weU-totenttoned  but  mistakenly  oversealous  execuUve  offioers. 

I  conclude  thto  addreae  by  remarking  that  one  of  the  d^do«* 
frulte  of  our  Amertcan  dvUtoaUon  to  ite  unUmlted  valuation 
oflndlvldual  Uberty  and  Ite  reepect  for  the  natural  immunlUee 
that  accompany  free  men. 

The  plan,  purpoee,  and  object  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  smend- 
mente  (tod«5d,  oTthe  first  10  amendmOTtsoomprtoing  our  BUI 
S  Rlghte)  to  that  they  preeerve  the  liberty  of  the  dU»n  agdnst 
the  MMiulte  of  opportunism,  and  the  expedlendee  to  which  men 
reaort  to  an  hour  of  Impatlenoe. 

Shdtered  and  defended  by  the  ««W>in*f«£f;^«<^,I«^ 
and  fifth  amendmente.  American  Uberty  beoontoa  vtalbto  and 
vocal,  audlbte  and  actual.         

CoNOtBsa  Has  Mo  Jumciai.  Povrsa  Ext^rr  ss  to  Iicpbschxswts 
In  the  Senate.  Februny  25.  1939 

Mr  AsHUBsr.  Ux.  President,  a  number  of  V«t^oi^rtmpmM^ 
to^hitfacter.  have  comptolned  agdnst  the  exerdse  of  the  Va^Ot 
Se  iSSa  courte  to  dedare  acte  passed  by  Oonpess  un««^J«- 
JS«1.  Some  of  the  comptolnante  take  the  P«f*ton.«»J*;^ 
we  derived  our  legal  procedure  from  .«n^fjf» JtSi^^SS  2 
as  the  EngUsh  courte  did  not  exerclss  the  P"^  !9^«^»J«  " 
act  of  P«uSament  vdd.  It  was.  therefore,  unprecedented  and  un- 
l?UiOTSdforFederel  courte  to  the  "tUted  Statee  to  wjloretm 
act  of  Congress  with  a  view  of  ascertatolng  If  such  aet  was  wtthto 
the  power  of  the  MaUonal  Legtototure.         

It  wUl  be  remembered  that  the  colonial  go'W'nto^J*  >aAmer- 
ica  were  grante  from  the  King  and  wwe  connected  wtttEnglana 
SouS  thTmedlum  of  the  Crown  »nd  not  ttotru^PwUam«rt^ 
^TSkmial  charters  were  to  fact  constttutlona.  and  tho  vordo 
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I  read  pangnph  94  tit  M*g*T^  Culft: 

nto  dMrtff.  cwnrtible.  oocooflr.  or  ottier  Ofor  taUtfb  ■tuOl  taflM 
of  tbe  Gkvmn'.'* 


tbe  House  "to  Indulge  him  ^  furUi«Vo^<l««*^  .«,w^ 
meiits  to  tbe  Oonstttutiaa''.  and  ta»  pointed  oat  tliat  tb*  fattti 


inrougn  vob  medium*  v» 
Hm  colonial  cbarten  ~ 


in  fact  consOtutlona,  and  ttaa  vorda 
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-tmr  eoaaUtutloa"  la  ttie  Dedarmtlon  of  Independence  have  par- 
ticuiar  reference  to  the  ootonlal  ehartera  or  grente.  These 
tfutrUn  differed  somewhat  as  to  the  poivcrs  granted  or  denied, 
but  they  all  appear  to  have  conUlned  the  prorlslon  that  local 
legtslatkm  enacted  by  the  Colonise  should  not  be  contrary  to  the 
lavs  of  ftigland;  hence  the  colonial  lavs  were  frequently  tested 
by  the  charter  or  by  the  law  of  Knglsnd.  and  many  acU  of 
colonial  sssfinMsges  were  annulled  because  they  did  not  stand 
^  test  as  to  whether  they  were  In  accord  with  the  Constitution: 
that  is  to  say.  with  ths  cotonlal  charter— the  grant.  Thus  the 
American  colonists  became  familiar  with  that  system  and  practice 

iDow  ({uote  ftnn  an  article  written  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
JlirBoBAji).  whose  learning  as  a  lawyer  is  well  known  and  whoee 
tndustflousnees  In  research  Is  dally  msnlfset.  which  article  was 
printed  in  the  OoMcaassioMAL  Baooan  on  January  e.  1934  as 
follows: 

-Tears  before  John  Marshall  was  bom  ft  was  a  settled  doctrine 

lntt>e  Ooionlce  that  any  leglslatrve  act  of  a  colonial  legiaUture 

imist  be  held  void  tf  in  conmct  with  the  charter  or  fundamental 

«•*  oj*^  ^•onj-    It  was  a  doctrine  which  grew  up  with  our 

emm^oo^  hMOTy.    It  was  a  doctrtna  which  grew  up  with 

^??""f"  «*f;  ?!!*'^**-"^*"  *  colonial  legislatures  were  held 
▼old  under  this  principle.'* 

•J.  ^y*  f^  *•  '*'«'  *o  ***•  •*»*•  address  dellTered  before  the 
i2L*J?rw  „  •■  ^  ?*'  •*  CaiarleBton.  W.  Va,  on  January  26. 
IW^by  the  Honorable  John  H.  Hatcher,  president  of  the  Supreme 
Omrt  of  AppaalB.  Slate  of  West  Vtoglnla. 

I  would  direct  attention  to  the  addreas  of  the  erudite 

Iter  from  Tesas  |lfr.  OostwauTl  before  the  Virginia 

AsBoaatloa  Angust  9.  I98ff.  wherein  he  demonstntee 

St  nader  tta  Opnsutntloo  tt  is  the  duty  cf  the  ooorts  to  declare 

'         ""  hy  Oongrees  meets  the  test  of  the 
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In  tyrannical  goremments  the  supreme  magistracy,  or  the  mak- 
tog.  ewetnilng.  and  enlordng  the  law.  is  rested  In  one  and  the 

^n^  govamaasnt  idaers  one  and  the  same  nu^tstraey  makes. 
eans^MS,  and  cnforoes  the  laws,  whether  such  maglstrsey  be 
touted  m  one  man  or  in  a  body  of  men.  there  can  be  no  pubUo 
Qbsr^.  "^ 

^  ^  J«»  «>•*  SBglish  courts  at  the  thae  of  the  fonaation  of 
ojjur  FMM  Ooasututian  reoogniaed  the  abeoluto  supremacy  cf 
aeto  of  ParUaaaant.  Such  recognition,  however,  did  not  flow  tnm 
any  siiggsetlon  of  lagislaUve  taamunlty  from  renew  bat  flowed 
ftom  the  fact  that  Parliament  acted  in  a  double  capacity— that  la 
to  eay.  aa  legislatwa  and  as  eoort.  Parliament  po^MMleSda. 
^a  and  Jwli^  power.  Parliament  was  a  courtTttoeoidTSa 
N|^  or  auU  regis— a  court  eotoblished  In  Ini^and  by  William  the 
Oonqneror  in  his  own  hall-^ong  before  Parlianiont  possessed  tbe 
Hi^'^^Te  powy.  In  other  words,  when  our  Qorenuaent  was 
foraed  there  were  reposing  in  Parliament  both  IsgislatlTs  and 
F^SSS.  !*••?  hence,  an  act  of  Pariiamant  was  both  supremtfy 
la^ilatlve  and  sopremely  Judicial.  -"frwuwy 

n  tola  eoaneetlon  It  must  be  remembered  that  when  our  PM- 
ertt  qoBatttntlop  waa  formed  mnch  care  waa  taken  to  see  to  it 
tnat  tne  three  powcn  of  goremment — to  wit.  the  judldaL  the 
eateoitive,  and  the  legMattva-should  be  lodged  in  dlffwwtttmstfS- 
ttartea--dlflU,»t  offlclsls  and  that  these  powers  should  not  be 
peiuuusa  to  rspoae  a  or  to  be  exercised  by  one  and  the  same 


OoBi«tutlon  of  the  united  States  (art.  n.  sec.  1)   says- 
'  «aeattje  power  shall  be  vested  In  aPrssldent  of  the  United 

Anl  (art.  m.  see.  1)  that— 

judMal  power  cf  the  United  Stotea  shaU  be  vested  In  one 

**  Oourt  and  in  such  infertar  courts'* 

»  forth.    Bear  In  mind  that  the  exeeuttve  power  shaU  be 
_  In  a  yreiMent  and  the  Mdlclal  power  rttallbe  vested  to 

2^I?!L^?^  "*?  **  '"■**»•  **^  «»•  Owistltution  did  not 

la  the  Ooagrsas  an  Isglstative  power,  but  only  such  powers  as 

aad  eaumerated.    The  Constitution  says  that  all 

(art.  I  sec'l)**"  ^•'^tn  granted  shaB  be  vested  ta  a  Congress 

-ff*y?  ^  *yPV?»  phrssteg  whaiwla  aaaeottve  power  is 
gg^,  j°.  **?*  yy— ti'Mut.  Judicial  power  to  the  Court,  but  that 
SS-"*!^  V5l!*'**'*.P**  ••  *•  in«*^  1»  lodged  with  the  Cbn- 
gnaa;  aaa  taia  waa  ooos  bsnmse  the  maksrs  of  the  Oonstttutian 
desired  it  to  be  crystal  clear  that  the  Ibderal  Lagtslatinawas  tobe 

2LJS^JSIS.^*i5^i225i*?J?^!L"*  P?"**  «*  «>•  States 
wsrsnot  granted  to  the  fbderal  Oovenuaent  but  were  reeerved  to 

tha  SUtee.  -ae  Statee  possees  aU  the  rlghte  aad  powers  not  denied 
teJ^><Hn  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  whtfeas  Congress  possesses 
"giy^P?^*^  ••  '^  granted  to  It  by  the  Fbdeial  ConsUtutlon. 
Faittuaant  waa  not  a  body  of  men  with  delegated.  limited 
authority.  It  waa  a  body  of  aaa  sopnaaly  legwSuve  and  ni- 
fST^J^a^^  '*•  C«>S»»  <rf  the  united  Statea  la  a  body 
of  amx  with  dele«atad.  Ualtad  authority,  with  no  Judicial  pown 
•»««*  as  to  impsachaente  aad  the  quaUflcatlons  of  ite  own 
♦  w^  --"  **  "***  •'^  supraasly  lagialaUve.  aa  the  States 
.•  ^^  J*y*"  *****  ^^^  «*  gnurtad  to  th*  Congrees.    The 

tf  «»at  CongiesB  fin absolute  and  unllmltedpower  is  a 

JjJ^atlng  snor  into  which  many  waU-maanlng  penona  have 

The  ConsUtutlon  makera  would  bava  nooUad  from  the  euggea- 

ffi^lSuSrai"r5SSSi.'^"2Kl  SSTt^luSStS^ 

I»M>^nt  to  the  {aMelaiy  the  l^lslaUve  powsT^  ^"^  ** 
^.*g— .**.**?•  ''™**?.^'*y»  no*  only  of  our  tins  but  In  bygone 
M.-  -...-^  wtth  not  a  little  reaaon  against  Judge-aa£la!i^ 


The  United  States  courts  are  and  ought  to  be  independent  of  tho 
Army,  independent  of  the  Navy,  Independent  of  the  Treasury, 
independent  of  patronage,  independent  of  p<^mlarity,  and  must  bo 
content  to  remain  so.  Legislative  power  is  the  power  to  make 
laws.  Judicial  power  Is  the  power  to  declare  laws.  Xxeeutlve 
power  is  the  power  to  enforce  laws. 

The  power  to  declare  the  law.  of  coiirse.  comprises  the  duty  to 
determine  what  Is  tbe  law  and  what  is  not  the  law.  Article  VI 
of  the  Constitution,  among  other  tilings,  says: 

This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  U&ited  Stotes  which 
shall  be  made  in  purBuanee  thereof  •  •  •  shall  be  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land     •     •     •." 

An  act  not  made  In  pursuance  of  the  Constitution  is.  of  course, 
not  a  law.  The  Judicial  power  may  not  make  laws,  but  must  de- 
dare,  when  its  Jurisdiction  is  invoked,  whether  an  act  of  Con- 
gress is  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution:  and  if  not  made  In  pur- 
suance of  the  Constitution.  It  is  not  a  law, 

A  Judicial  review  of  acts  of  Congress  is  not  an  offshoot  of 
English  law,  but  is  an  American  development  arising  from  «^ninnlfi1 
practice  out  of  a  wholesome  effort  to  keep  separate  the  legislative 
power  and  the  Judicial  power.  It  'ffould  be  baleful  to  public  lib- 
erty in  our  coimtry  for  tbe  legislative  and  the  JudicUu  power  to 
be  centered  in  one  and  the  same  magistracy.  Our  genius  of  gov- 
ernment is  built  upon  the  separation  of  the  legislative,  the  execu- 
tive, and  the  Jiidlcial  power;  and  I  doubt  if.  upon  serious  second 
thought,  any  enlightened  friend  to  civU  liberty  will  argue  that 
these  three  powers  should  be  centered  in  one  and  the  '^^t 
magistracy. 

The  legislative  powers  granted  to  Congress  are  enumerated  and 
limited,  and  such  llmltotian  was  not  by  chance,  was  not  for- 
tuitous, was  not  accidental,  but  was  deUberato.  Instead  of  seek- 
ing to  acquire  the  Judicial  power,  we  in  Ccmgress  would  m<«o 
truly  serve  our  country  by  confining  our  operations  to  our  leais- 
laUve  power.  ^*^ 

It  Is  true  that  our  powers  as  Members  of  Congress  are  limited: 
but.  nevertheless,  if  prc^ierly  exercised,  they  are  of  sufflcient  ampli- 
tude  and  grandeur  to  give  scope  and  oppOTtunlty  to  the  meet 
aealous  champicms  of  true  progress  and  needful  reforms,  the 
most  redoubtable  defenders  of  liberty,  the  most  eloquent  tribunes 
of  popular  government,  and  to  soothe  and  assuage  the  most 
fevered  ambition. 

There  have  been  insinuations,  unjustly  indulged  in.  (rf  couree 
that  whilst  seeking  Judicial  power  we  have  at  the  same  time  been 
abdicating  some  of  our  legislative  powers.    We  would  better  flrst 
prove  that  we  are  faithfvil  guardians  of  the  power  we  now  poesesa 
before  we  begin  to  try  to  acquire  the  Judicial  power. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  if  in  this  address  I  have  been  able 
to  rectify  any  of  the  errors  which  either  myself  or  others  may 
have  imbibed  on  this  subject,  my  labors  will  not  have  been  in 
vain. 

AancLB  BT  Chmi.w  BaooKs  SacrrH  m  Whssumo  (W.  Vs.) 

IirmxicxMCEB 

M  the  Senate,  Wednesday.  April  25.  2934 

Mr.  HKBLT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  hav« 
prtoted   in  the  Rbcoko  an   editorial   appearing   in   the  Wheeling 
(W.  Va.)  Intelligencer  on  the  subject  of  Senator  HsmtT  P.  Asbttkbt 
of  Ariaona.  * 

There  being  no  objecticm,  the  article  was  wdered  to  be  lulnted 
In  the  Raooao.  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Intelligencer  1 

"The  prees-gaUery  viewpoint  is  tliat  veteran  Senator  HxmT  F. 
AaHUBST  (D.),  of  Arizona,  is  colorful  copy.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  colorful  copy.    Aaaxrasr'B  kind  is  good  taste. 

"Poor  Sadie  Thompson's  affectionate  salutotlon  to  her  sailor 
rescuer  and  lover  (and  dldnt  it  rain  I)  flte  Ashxtkst — 'tall  and 
handsome.'  He's  consummate  courtesy  in  debate:  a  graceful  gee- 
tlculator.  Be  is  master  of  a  gentle  sarcasm,  which  never  scratches 
skin,  aad  the  exponent  of  a  decent  hunxtr  which  sparkles  like  a 
flawless  white  diamond. 

'Which  goes  to  prove  that  you  can  make  a  stotesman  out  of 
an  old-time  cowboy;  rather  he  can  make  himself  that  if  he  wanto 
to  give  up  cows  for  college,  has  the  will  and  the  stuff  in  him  to  rise. 

"The  refreshing  thing  in  him  U  that  he  does  and  says  thtogs 
dlffsrently.  He  can  be,  and  inherently  is — original;  he's  no  stere- 
otype, no  oi^ycat — ^whlch  is  enough  in  itself  to  set  him  apart  aa 
*not  like  they.'  And  h-v  can  be  like  this — be  himself — within  the 
scope  of  propriety. 

"This  strlkeo  us  as  rare  and  unusual.    We  don't  know  why ^w« 

caat  make  oursdves  clear  about  it— but  somehow  it  does. 

"An  incident  of  the  Senate  proceedings  yesterday,  typical  of 
the  subject  of  our  sketch,  gives  a  key  to  an  imderstanding  of  him. 
It  Illuminates  our  struggltog  picturiaatiim  of  the  Arisonlan  like  a 
klleg  light.    We  quote  him: 

"•Mr.  President,  I  fondly  believed,  for  some  years,  that  I  was 
aterillaed  and  vaccinated  against  the  vicious  habit  of  reading 
letters  into  the  Rbcobd,  but  it  now  appears  that  the  habit  has 
recurred. 

*•  "My  most  constant  and  most  nvage  critic  is  a  leading  Demo- 
cratic daily  newspaper  in  Ariaona.  to  wit.  the  Arizona  Daily  Star. 
I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  editor  of  that  journal;  and  hia 
azgumento  In  opposing  my  views  on  certain  public  questions  are 
so  wan  stoted  that  I  telegraphed  to  him.  securing  his  permission 
to  hava  the  latter  read  Into  the  Bscoen. 


*"I  now  read  my  telegram  to  the  editor: 

-* -Aran.  16.  1934. 
"  •  "Mr.  W.  R.  MATHaws, 

"  •  "Editor  arid  Publisher,  the  Arizona  Daily  Star, 

" '  "Tucaon,  Aria.: 
"•"Your  letter  of  April  10  received.  Tou  are  one  of  Ariaona's 
leading  Joimialiste.  and  yoiir  letter  ably  argues  for  your  views  on 
seven  subjecte  of  legislation  now  before  Congress.  Inasmuch  as  I 
am  at  variance  with  you  imd  do  not  agree  with  your  conclusions 
therein  expressed,  except  that  I  do  conciur  with  your  opinion  that 
the  President  should  be  granted  the  power  to  negotiate  the  recip- 
rocal treaties,  I  hereby  request  permission  to  print  your  letter  in 
the  CoNcaassioNAi.  Rbcobd.  Please  do  not  be  thin-skiimed.  but 
imitate  me,  as  I  am  pachydermatous.  If  you  grant  me  such  per- 
mission. I  shall,  of  course,  print  your  letter  without  any  deletion. 
Please  write  me.    Kind  regards. 

"  •  "ASHTJaST."  • 

"Request  granted,  the  editor's  letter  was  sent  up  to  the  desk, 
read  to  the  Senate  by  the  Chief  Clerk.  And  a  strong  constructive 
criticism  of  Senator  Ashttxst's  position  on  seven  legislative  propo- 
sitions it  was.    The  Senator  delivered  no  speech  in  reply. 

"And  wasnt  that  a  decent,  fair.  Just,  and  honorable  thing  to 
do?  If  it  was  ever  done  before  during  our  two  decades'  observa- 
tion here,  we  missed  it. 

"Nothing  more  need  be  aid  to  explain  AsHuasr  to  you.  He  ex- 
plains himself  fuUy  and  clearly  by  doing  unexpected,  unconven- 
tional but  admirable  deeds  like  this  one." 

Every  time  Senator  Hxn«t  F.  Ashttbst  coma  home  he  ha  so 
many  requate  for  a  copy  of  that  portion  of  the  speech  he  delivered 
here  10  years  ago,  describing  the  old  Palace  Saloon,  that  he  ha 
handed  the  paragraph  to  the  Courier. 
nrraACT  nu>M  ArrsB-DiirNia  spkbch  bt  sbnatob  asbttsst  on  vwdat 

XVXMINO,    OCTOBCa     1.    ISSS,    AT    A    BANQUXT    TKHXttaSD    TO    HIM    AT 
paUCOTT,  ABXB.,   BT   KXrSlBVICX   MSN 

"I  l\inched  today,  here  in  Prescott.  at  the  Palace  Resteiuant. 
which  in  bygone  days.  20  years  ago.  wa  the  Palace  Saloon,  then 
operated  by  three  expert  sporte.  Messrs.  Bob  Brow,  Ben  Belcher, 
and  Barney  Smith.  At  that  time,  at  a  long  mahogany  bar  de- 
fended by  a  footrail  of  shining  braa.  bartenders  clad  in  snowy 
linen,  graceful  a  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly.  served  ale,  porter,  gin, 
rum.  brandy,  lager  beer,  and  old  whiskla. 

"In  the  cafe  in  the  rear  of  the  saloon  were  then  arved  Lucullan 
viands.  There  Bacchiis  reigned,  and  champagna  of  choicest 
flowers,  which  painted  landscapa  even  in  sterile  brains,  went 
roaring  down  thirsty  throato.  There  Venus  smiled  and  flat- 
footed  Mercury  wa  often  dazaled  by  the  bala  of  crisp  ciurency 
and  the  clink  of  golden  coin  at  the  gambling  tabla.  The  whirr 
of  the  roulette  ball,  the  thud  of  the  dice  at  the  crap  gama  wiiich 
were  a  clods  falling  up>on  the  coffin  lid  of  fortxme,  and  the  rattle 
of  ivory  poker  chips  were  then  to  be  heard  above  the  dixlcet  nota 
of  the  winglea  angels  who  warbled  aU  night  long  in  that  houa 
of  Joy  and  tears.  ,       ,  .^        ^ 

"The  back  bar  then  gleamed  like  a  ledge  of  Jewels  a  iU  cut 
glass  and  silver  and  ebony  were  reflected  by  huge  mirroa.  There 
lawyer,  tourist,  "tenderfoof,  merchant  prlna,  public  official, 
sportsman,  avant,  hard-rock  miner,  cowboy,  and  remittana  man 
mingled  on  equal  terms.  In  that  houa  remora  ametima 
fastened  ite  fangs  into  men's  sotils  or  fed  italf  upon  the  husks 
of  their  blighted  hopes:  there  earnings  were  squandered — diced 
away  in  a  night — there  some  noble  reaolva  were  broken  by  thoa 
persons  who  entered  into  the  domain  of  via  through  the  bauti- 
ful  gate  of  temptetion.  Like  enchanted  fruit  in  the  dwelling  of 
a  sorarer,  the  objecte  of  admiration  lost  their  attraction  and 
value  a  soon  a  graped  and  all  that  remained  wa  regret  for 
the  time  lat  in  their  pursuit. 

"The  tear  of  sympathy  welled  quickly  to  the  gambler's  raylea 
eya  and  the  hands  of  the  proprietors  of  the  palaa  were  horns 
of  plenty,  for  not  only  were  their  hearte  warm  and  their  im- 
pulsa  generous,  but  the  fixed  principle  of  their  code  wa  that 
•Jinx'  and  'hoodoo*  kept  away  from  him  who  neva  turned  deaf 
ew  to  needy  persons.  .       ^^  ...w       * 

"Now  the  grat  hall  is  tenantlea  save  for  the  wraiths  ox 
frequenters  of  long  ago.  Spiders  have  festooned  the  back  bar 
with  cobwebs;  dust  now  begrima  the  tabla  where  once  the  bete 
were  laid.  _.  . 

"The  gambler  of  that  day  ha  'cashed  in'  all  his  chips  and  ha 
entered  that  vast  ralm  where  aca,  kings,  and  quans  alike  are 
counted  a  deuca.  The  battalions  of  Bacchus  are  shattered,  the 
singers  are  silent — ^their  mngs  perished  20  yeare  ago  and  the 
rateurant  Is  now  conducted  by  a  Chinaman  named  Dong." 

[From  the  Washington  Tlma] 

Tbx  Humak  SmB  or  thx  Nrwa 

(By  Edwin  C.  HiU) 

\  CONCBXaiONAI.  OBATOBT 

There  are  a  lot  of  studious,  well-behaved  young  newcomers  this 
second  session  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Congrea.  They  work  harda 
and  talk  lea  than  many  of  the  old-timers,  and  that  is,  of  coura, 
a  it  should  be.  But  connoiaseure  of  old-style  congressional  oa- 
tory  wiU  find  things  pretty  dull  in  the  Senate  and  Houa  compared 
to  what  they  used  to  Ije.  _..  ,    ,^  . 

The  rip-roaring  orators  are  passing.  There  Is  a  whole  lot  lea 
fireworks  around  Washington  than  in  the  old  days.  One  of  the 
best  of  this  traditional  Amerlan  school  U  still  on  the  Job.  He  is 
Senator  Hcnbt  Foumtazx  AsavBar,  of  Ariaona.  mat  melodlotia  and 


courtly  of  Senators,  and  the  most  Chesterfleldiaa.  too.  a  Vic- 
torian a  Spencerian  penmanship  to  thea  days  of  the  decline  of 
manners. 

I  wish  he  and  Senator  jAscn  Haioltoii  Lawia.  of  nUnols.  would 
get  out  the  CoKGBXsaxoNAL  Rscoso,  reheara  a  day  a  two.  and 
put  on  again  that  Shakespearian  word  tourney  of  thein  which 
came  off  In  the  opening  session  of  this  Congrea.  Senator  Lewis, 
a  the  world  knows,  is  ala  of  that  passing  ahool  of  faatldloua 
drea  and  ornate  manners.  Their  eloquent  encotmtar  had  to  do 
with  the  construction  of  a  artaln  line  of  Shakespeare. 

Profoundly  Informed  were  the  two  Senators  a  they  engaged 
in  eloquent  tiera  and  rlpate  in  their  two-octeve  range  of  throb- 
bing oratory  In  which  each  was  trying  in  his  own  way  to  square 
the  Bard  of  Avon  with  the  fate  of  the  Republic. 

Senator  Ashubst  was  bom  in  Nevada  to  the  piping  of  the 
silver-tongued  Winnemucca  coyote  in  the  days  when  his  family 
was  crossing  the  deart  from  California  into  Arisona.  He  was  a 
cowboy  In  his  youth.  He  still  knows  endlea  versa,  such  a  Little 
Dan,  the  Wrangler,  and  the  Chlsholm  Trail. 

He  wa.  of  coura,  a  deputy  sheriff,  later  a  bookkeepa  aad  a 
Stete  asamblyman.    He  ha  been  in  the  Senate  since  1B12. 

He  learned  his  litters  from  branding  irons,  and  the  inVerestlng 
thing  is  that  he  learned  them  better  than  many  Congreesmen  with 
a  score  of  yeare  of  fancy  schooling  behind  them.  His  syntax  ia 
flawlea.  and  be  is  rady  and  apt  in  drawing  on  his  reauroa,  bxillt 
by  yean  of  wide  reading  in  the  law  and  the  dassla. 

The  Honorable  W.  P.  Geary  preanted  him  to  a  ampalgn  aadi- 
ena  a  follows: 

"I  am  proud  to  totrodua  to  you  •  •  •  the  silver-tongued 
sunbeam  of  the  patoted  deeert." 

As  a  Senator,  Mr.  AsHnssr  made  good  a  adartised.  He  wa  all 
that  and  more.  The  Congbbssxonai.  Rboobo  Is  fairly  gem-studded 
with  his  eloq\ient  outgivings,  such  a  this  one  about  Ariaona: 

"The  rich  piuple  tona  to  the  distent  hills,  the  pearl  gtay 
toucha.  the  dap,  transluant  aaura  in  the  arching  havens,  make 
up  myriad  gltote  of  llghte  and  colors."  

With  his  right  forearm  athwart  his  vest.  Senator  Aaaoaar  dropa 
eaily  into  discoura  about  the  "Barmaidal  feast": 

"An  occult  gem  which  glistens  with  'Ophidian  Bye',  a  announoa 
that  'I  do  not  ria  to  chant  any  Jeremiads.' " 

His  is  the  longat  and  most  imposing  frock  coat  and  the  most 
ansitive  and  adjusteble  vocal  chords  in  Congrea.  It  doesnt 
matter  what  he  Is  talking  about,  he'U  sink  it  to  a  deep  diapason, 
fiute  it  up  to  a  poignant  skylark  pitch,  and  toveat  It  with  a 
panoply  of  stately  lambia. 

The  tall,  impressla  Senator  wears  a  wide  blak  ribbon  on  hU 
eyeglassa  with  which  he  Ilka  to  gature.  He  ha  a  way  of  bowing 
daply  from  the  waist  on  the  slightest  provoation  with  that 
flowery  but  samingly  innate  and  InsttocUve  courtesy  which  the 
old  West  used  to  nurture.  

Dont  get  the  mistaken  idea  that  he's  Just  a  dulcet-toned  word 
accordion.  He  Is  a  chairman  of  the  Important  and  powerful  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Commltta.  and  before  thU  committa  will  come  tho 
various  proposals  by  which  Congressmen  wlU  seek  to  enlarge  their 
authority  against  the  reant  devssteting  daislons  of  the  Supreme 

Court. 

He  is  daply  informed  on  the  Constitution  and  constitutional 
law  and  while  he  is  known  a  a  man  of  liberal  tendencies,  there 
are'  no    indlations    that   he    will    aid    to   furthering    extremist 


measures. 


CBABIXS   A.   LnfDBBBOH 


7n  the  SenaU,  January  9.  1999 

Mr.  Ashttbst.  Mr.  Praident,  Charla  A.  Lindbergh,  who  aptured 
mankind's  imagination  when  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  by  riding 
alone  the  pathway  of  the  stare,  ha  lately  ban  the  subject  of 
much  diwussion  beaua,  forsooth,  a  a  dlsoeming  gentlenian. 
after  performing  the  dutia  cast  upon  him  by  a  tragic  occasion. 
he  properly  withdrew  bimalf  and  his  family  from  the  housej^ 
his  wa  and  sorrow  untu  tbe  conclusion  of  the  caa  which  affecto 
himalf  and  his  family  a  poignanUy.  ^.   ^    ..    _ 

Of  coura.  no  one  aapt  Colonel  Undbergb  and  his  faauly  knowa 
the  precla  reaan  fa  his  ajoum  to  England;  but.  to  view  of  hto 
weU-known  habit  of  obeerving  the  proprletia  and  aoanltles  of 
life,  it  would  not  be  a  rash  guea  to  ay  that  he  and  Mn.  Und- 
bergb qtote  naturally  preferred  to  be  abant  during  the  dlmax  of 
the  case.  ^ 

It  may  be.  Indeed,  that  the  Lindberghs  are  temporary  rsfugaa 
from  the  tyranny  of  curiosity.  He  and  Ws  family  haa  ban  the 
victims  of  ruthlea.  raldess.  and  relentlsa  eqilonaga.  If  they 
wished  to  go  shopping,  attend  a  thater.  a  picture  show,  a  go  to 
a  rateurant,  they  must  needs  dlagxiia  tbemselva  a  be  pestersd. 
annoyed,  insulted.  Jostled,  totimldated,  and  msnhandlad  by 
cranks,  potential  gangstera,  gaping  anaUon  mongers,  aad  other 
unrecorded,  unidentified,  and  unauthorlaed  indlvlduala. 

TO  ame  perans  one  of  the  truest  Joys  that  can  come  U  to  uvo 
serenely  in  obscurity  the  life  of  a  private  dtlan;  but.  unfortu- 
nately, such  a  vast  number  of  persons  with  a  prurient,  itiAlng 
ctiriosity  baa  ban  a  anstanUy  tovadlng  CcAaoaX  Lindberghs 
right  to  privacy  that  he  and  his  family  'or  some  aaonths  baa 
ban  required  practically  to  reside  wlthto  a  fortroa. 

This  deplorable  stetus  of  affaire  may  not  be  cured  by  aay  lav 
at  by  any  action  that  the  Department  of  Justtoe  may  taka.  It  caa 
and  will  be  remedied  only  and  when  thoa  dtlaens  who—""""* 


the  good  repute  of  our  Nation,  and  who  live  ooursgaonsly. 
tbemselva  set  an  example  of  a  refusal  to  vtolate  the  privacy  of 
^nothM"  citiaen  and  an  example  of  indignant  raseatmaag  af  anf 
totruslon  upon  their  own  privacy. 
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i  to  titLf  tbe  letter  reed  into  tbe 
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differ  la  temperement.  heblte.  end  Incltnetlmie. 
A  Bode  or  plea  of  Ufe  ecreeebie  to  one  pereon  mey  be  unideeeent 
to  enotber.  One  men  deeiree  to  be  eurrounded  by  geyety,  leucb- 
ter.  end  eons:  enother  prcteie  to  keep  oompeny  with  invMble  end 

^iooki  preCcr  tale  own  ellent  end  deploying  tboughte 

"M  doee  not  Indleeto  tliet  be  lecke  urbenlty  or 

It  ilBM^y  ladleetee  tbet  be  bee  ehoeen  com- 
totalaeell. 


Tbet  e 


M3.000 


XUif  Box 
M  ths  IfMte,  Mey  t9,  UU 
Mid  IB  pert  ee  foOowe: 

tt.  tbe  regUm  known  ee  tbe  Ooloredo  RlTer  Beetn, 
by  tbe  Ooloredo  Blver  end  tte  trlbuterlee. 


eqoere  b 
foQowlng 


en  Intereetlng  comperleop  at 

Oroe*  eree  M  Colorado  JUeer  Bmatn 

gqumremUu 

Wjoniat  fomlehee  to  beeln.-.^— 19,000 

OMoredo  fomlebee  to  beeln S8.000 

meh  formebee  to  beeln 40. 000 

New  Metlro  furmebee  to  beeln 0.000 

ll«?Bda  fonUebee  to  beeln 13.000 

Oelltamle  fumlibee  to  beeln e.OOO 

fomiebee  to  beeln lOS.OOO 


Ttotel  eree  at  Ooloredo  River  Beeln Ma.  000 

ThiM  eree  eompare*  wUh  ttu  grou  eres  of — 

83.040 
0,841 
9.564 
8.360 
4.965 
1.348 

40.204 
8.224 

45. 126 
3.370 

12.337 


Ueeeectaueete . 
Ocsmeetlent.. 

Rhode  Xalend 

Mpw  York.. 
New  Jenmj 


ToteL 


.  — —  ..r...'. ...    ■ - » 338.834 

Tbm  ooloredo  River  proper  le  formed  toy  the  Junction  of  the 
Oreen  eiul  tbe  Ormnd:  the  name  of  tbe  Orend  wee  toy  ect  of 
the  35th  dey  of  July  1931.  (dumged  to  the 
River  from  Ite  eouroe  to  Ite  Junction  with  the 
Orend  ti  TOO  mllee  long.  The  Grend  River  from  Ita  source  to 
It*  junction  with  the  Oreen  Is  eboat  450  mllee  long. 

Oreen  River  heeds  neer  Fremont  Petk  in  the  Wind  River 
Mountome.  Wyo..  in  e  group  of  elplne  lekee  fed  by  pcrpetuel 
snowe.  The  eouroe  of  tbe  Orend  is  In  Colorado.  Like  the  Oreen. 
It  Is  fed  by  small  elplne  lekee  that  receive  their  weters  directly 
fkom  enow  banks.  Inclurtlng  tbe  Oreen.  the  ColormOo  River  to 
eboot  l.TDO  mllee  long  end  emptlee  into  the  Oulf  of  Oellfamla  In 
tartltude  81*58'  and  longitude  115*. 

The  Ooloredo  River  Beeln — that  to  to  aay.  the  region  traversed 
by  the  Colorado  River  end  drained  by  ito  tributaries — to  a  land 
which   embraoee  ell   the   various  dlvereltlee   of   topography   and 
r;  It  le  e  land  of  extreme  variations  in  rahifaU.  in  elevation. 
In  tbe  dMcaeler  of  tbe  country.    The  northaly  part  of  the 
le  a  land  of  eold  winters,  of  deep  snowfall,  a  region  that 
up  the  enowe.of  winter  and  poura  them  forth  In  the 

Tbe  ayddle  seetton  of  tbe  Colorado  Basin  to  a  territory  of  low 
totnfail.  of  high  plateaue.  and  vast  canyma.  In  no  other  place  In 
tbe  world  ere  there  such  deep,  marvelously  colored,  and  beautiful 


^ 


Tbe  aovthem  portion  of  tbe  basin  to  rdaUvely  low  in  elevation, 
with  a  aeaaty  imlnfall  and  of  tremendoue  summer  heat.  115*  to 
130*  iMlBf  not  unuwial  tenperaturee  over  much  of  thto  eouthem 
ana  In  tbe  months  of  June.  July,  and  Auguet.  The  normal  an- 
nual flow  of  tbe  Colorado  River  to  about  17.000.000  acre-feet, 
estrsme  yean  nastac  from  8J00O.O0O  to  36.000.000  acre-feet.  Stor- 
age of  watv  le  tberaiore  vitally  eeesntlal.  as  irrigation  to  of 
tosmendouB  tmportomw  to  tbe  proper  devekyment  of  the  basin. 

TiM  Colorado  River  Basin  contolne  mountains  reaching  to  a 
belgbt  of  18 JQO  fset.  belted  at  tbe  baee  by  foceeto  of  vivid  gieen. 
and  capped  with  gleaming  enow:  tt  contains  pUyas  and  inland 
lakes  below  tbelefvel  of  tbe  eea:  tt  cnntolne  vest  plateaus  of  rugged, 
black  eoorla:  Immense  foreeU  of  pine,  cedar,  and  pinion,  and  in 
tbeee  foreets  ere  hundreds  of  small  parks,  bowllike  game  of  ex- 
quMto  eosaery:  tt  oontatos  the  largeet  erea  of  recent  volcanic 
action  to  be  fovnd  on  tbo  ooattnent.  "recent"  behag  eujoloyed  In 
Its  geologloal •«-.-, 

to  a  real  daeert 

a  pltUeee  flail. 

■treasee  tbe  eye 

to  depoatted,  but 

blowa  from  tbo 

tbto 


Ita  Journey 
ftanUbt  with 


In  tbe 
where  the  raw  and 
where  the  eead 
of  the  traveler. 

a 


of  the 
sun 
tbe  beat  and  glare 
little  dew 


now  and  then  a  cactus  lifting  Its  thorny  arms  into  the  breaen 
heat.  Tlie  kmellnees  of  the  pioneer  pilgrim  there  eeemed  to 
sever  him  from  human  things  and  to  remove  him  an  tnflnlto  dis- 
tance from  the  world,  with  its  interests  and  Its  occupations,  but 
natiure.  in  one  of  her  capricious  moods,  also  placed  in  thto  same 
beeln  the  rlcheet  agricultural  lands  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

In  eome  parts  of  thto  basin,  which  were  populous  before  the 
pyramkto  were  built,  ancient  peoplee  builded  dtlee  not  wholly 
lacking  in  grandexir.  Theee  pet^les  of  antiquity  wove  and  spun 
cotton  and  flax  into  gaudy  t^>estrlee  before  Romulttt  and  Remtu 
were  suckled.  They  melted  gold  and  silver  Into  chieftain's  oma- 
mente  and  queens'  glrdlee  before  Caeear's  legions  brought  trlbuto 
back  to  imperial  Rome. 

Centurlee  before  the  Knickerbocker  set  foot  on  Manhattan 
Island  trlbee  of  men  now  vanished  irrigated  the  fertile  eands  of 
the  lower  basin  of  the  Ck>lorado  River  from  canals  and  reeervolrs 
finished  enth  hard  linings  of  tamped  or  burnt  clay  which  In  eome 
degree  poeeessed  the  endurance  of  our  modem  concrete.  The 
origin  of  thto  people  to  enwrapped  in  the  mists  of  antiquity. 
Nothing  has  been  found  of  sufllcient  distinctiveness  to  enable  us  to 
do  more  than  speculate  and  fcvm  Ingenious  theorlee  as  to  whence 
they  came,  how  long  they  enjoyed  their  tolerable  civUlaatlcm,  and 
whither  and  why  they  went. 

Within  this  basin  and  in  Arizona  to  the  petrified  forest,  whoee 
trees  lived  their  green  millenniums  and  put  on  immortality  in 
Trlasslc  time,  7,000.000  3rear8  ago.  The  trees  were  of  several  kinds, 
most  of  them  being  related  to  the  Norfolk  Island  pines.  A  small 
amount  of  iron  oxide  ts  distributed  through  the  logs,  which 
gives  them  their  beautiful  yellow,  brown,  and  red  tints. 

Within  the  region  traversed  by  the  Ck>lorado  River  and  drained 
by  its  tributaries  Is  the  Painted  Desert,  in  which  at  a  distance 
you  perceive  the  "sea  of  Jasper"  and  the  face  of  cliffs  that  gleam 
like  Jewels:  you  seem  to  descry  fortifications  with  flags  flying  on 
their  ran^^arts.  and  walled  towers  on  conical  hills  amidst  an 
admixtiire  of  light  and  shade. 

Within  this  basin  and  in  Arizona  is  the  Grand  Canyon,  of 
wondrous  colors,  of  bold  escarpments,  pyramids,  swelling  domes, 
mosques,  minarets,  and  Isolated  meeas  through  which  roUs  and 
tumblee  the  Colorado  River. 

On  the  5th  day  of  January  1886,  in  the  Forty-ninth  Congress, 
the  first  bill  to  make  the  Orand  Canyon  a  national  park  was  Intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  Benjamin  Hurlson,  then  a  SenaUw  from 
Indiana,  and  subsequently  President  of  the  United  States.  Thto 
bill  failed  to  become  a  law,  and  the  project  was  presented  to  the 
Congress  from  time  to  time. 

In  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  rn%:kf  the 
Grand  Canyon  a  national  park. 

The  bill  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  was  approved  by 
President  Wilson  on  the  3eth  day  of  February  1919. 

roTuas  or  tbb  coLoaAoo  sivn  BAaiH 

What  to  to  be  the  future  of  the  Colorado  River  BcMln.  a  country 
larger  in  area  than  the  tract  of  land  which  Virginia,  with  princely 
liberality,  ceded  to  the  General  Government  in  1787.  out  of  which 
five  States  were  erected? 

Of  coiirse,  its  forests  will  be  utilized,  its  mineral  wealth  will  be 
sought,  its  scenic  beauties  will  be  unfolded:  but  its  greatest  de- 
vei(H>ment.  however,  must  come  from  its  water  resourcee,  upon 
which  the  development  of  its  other  resources  must  largely  depend. 
Without  the  water  afforded  by  Colorado  River  and  its  tributarlee. 
vast  tracts  <a  its  land  would  remain  unproductive  and  practically 
uselees;  but  the  hand  that  formed  this  land,  cleft  its  mountains 
in  twain,  filled  their  caverns  with  precious  metals,  painted  Ite 
landscapee  in  colors  warranted  never  to  fade,  and  that  rq;)lentohea 
thto  river,  left  it  feasible  for  man  not  only  to  construct  large 
irrigation  systems  and  to  bxuid  towns,  dtles.  and  prosperous  agri- 
cultural communities  within  this  basin,  but  to  generate  hydro- 
electric power  for  lighting,  heating,  industrial  taes.  and  the  trans- 
portation of  freight  aiul  passengers. 

I  know  the  generosity  of  Senators  will  pardon  me  If  I  now 
presume  to  solicit  their  attention  while  I  make  a  reference  per- 
sonal to  myself.  My  forebeara  were  members  of  that  bold  advance 
guard  of  pioneers  who  SO  years  or  more  ago  expired  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin.  From  the  time  of  my  youth  to  the  present 
day  I  have  wielded  ceaselessly  what  strength  was  mine,  which 
wae  modest  and  small  enough,  to  bring  aboxit  the  development 
of  the  potentialities  of  the  Colorado  River.  If  the  voice  of  Justice 
and  truth  and  the  accuracies  of  science  Instead  of  greed  and 
partisanship  were  to  control,  there  would  ultimately  be  brought 
forth  within  the  United  States  the  inland  empire  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Basin,  an  empire  wealthier  than  that  which  Plzarro 
added  to  tlie  dominions  of  Charles  V  and  more  'y'f'nfUd  and  more 
durable  thim  that  of  the  Caesars. 

In  discussing  the  broader  possibilities  and  problems  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  there  are  hundreds,  even  thousands,  ot  minor 
yet  important  poeslbilitles  of  expansion  that  I  necessarily  must 
leave  unmentloned,  although  these  future  minor  auxiliary  de- 
velopments will  have  much  local  importance  and  in  the  aggregate 
true  national  significance.  In  general  such  minor  or  auxiliary 
projects  do  not  preclude  the  large  use  of  the  river  but  must  be 
undertaken  as  pturt  of  that  larger  use. 

Irrigation  has  enriched  the  American  people.  Irrigation  proj- 
ecte  charm  the  imagination  with  their  wizar^.  Their  power  to 
transform  barren  deserts  into  grain  and  cotton  fields.  Into  or- 
chards and  vegetable  and  flower  gardens,  makee  the  i^mp  of 
Aladdin  and  the  purse  of  Fortunatus  seem  tame  and  proaalc.  The 
wlldeet  hyperbcde  would  not  overestimate  the  strength,  wealth, 
beatxty,  eomfort.  and  public  order  that  would  be  added  to  this 
•atbtb  potentlaUtlea  of  tlM  Oalomdo  Blear  adantlfl- 


Senator  HnsT  Foumtazx  AaHoaar,  of  Arlsona.  moat  meiodioua  ana  i  iuvmkob.  m»w«  i*«« 


I. J. 
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eany  utilized  with  scrupulous  r^ard  for  and  observance  of  the 
legal  rights  of  each  State  within  the  Colorado  River  Baatn. 

It  to  a  thousand  pities  that  this  bill,  so  devastotlng  to  Arizona 
In  its  resiilte,  has  failed  to  rise  to  the  grand  opportunity  of  the 
hour,  but  I  do  not  despair;  I  realize  that  the  active  protagonlsU 
of  thto  bill  have  fallen  victims  to  that  imponderable  which  Inheree 
in  those  public  men  who  sturender  the  good  of  the  future  to  the 
expediency  of  the  hour. 

The  alliu-lng  temptotion  to  bring  to  existing  constituents  some 
temporary  advantage:  to  placate  thoee  who  can  vote  today:  to 
achieve  something  Immedtote  and  tangible,  which  apparently  to 
beneficial,  although  It  be  at  the  cost  of  sacrificing  durable  bene- 
fita  and  vital  righte  which  could  easily  be  preeerved  If  Justice 
Instead  of  expediency  were  made  the  guide,  has  always  been  the 
Circean  spell  that  has.  down  through  the  ages,  distracted  the 
mind,  defiected  the  purpose,  and  weakened  the  fiber  of  stetesmen. 

RXMASKS  or  SZNATOa  ASHUaST  ON  THS  STXAMSZnP  PaXSIDENT  GaAMT 

ON  Saturdat,  OcTOBza  26.  1935,  PxasENTiNC  to  Vicx  PaxamENT 

Gasneb  a  Paib  or  Sox  to  bz  Wobn  bt  'Hat.  When  Hz  Has  am 

Audience  With  the  Eupeeob  or  Japan 

Thto  to  an  enjoyable  occasion.  It  to  always  a  delight  to  me  to 
air  my  views  upon  a  subject  of  which  I  know  nothing — and,  as  I 
know  nothing  of  the  Orient  or  ite  habite  and  culture,  you  have  the 
right  to  expect  from  me  an  extended  ^)eech  upon  the  Orient. 

The  custom  of  removing  one's  footwear  upon  certein  occasions 
to  so  old  that  ite  beginnings  are  lost  in  the  twilight  of  antiquity. 
We  do  know,  however,  that  no  matter  with  what  particular  tribe 
or  for  what  peculiar  reason  such  habit  may  have  originated,  all 
tribes  of  men  have  at  sc»ne  time  hon<»«d  and  followed  the  custom. 

Moses,  keeping  the  flocks  of  hto  father-in-law,  heard  a  great 
voice  saying,  "Put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet."  The  cowboy 
on  the  Southwestern  Plains,  \(hen  mortelly  injured  In  an  encounter 
with  another,  asked  hto  comradee  to  see  to  It  that  he  did  not  "die 
with  hto  boote  on." 

Mr.  Vice  President,  you  will  soon  comply  with  a  beautiful  custom 
and  observe  an  ancient  symbol  by  removing  your  shoes  out  of 
respect  to  a  great  ruler. 

To  aid  you  in  the  performance  of  your  important  duty.  iMroper 
footwear  has  been  provided  :ror  you  by  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  congressional  party  to  the  Ixutugtiratlon  of  tbe 
Philippine  Commonwealth. 

These  sox-^I  shall  not  descend  to  biUlngsgate  and  slang  by  call- 
ing them  hose  but  shall  adept  the  more  patrician  nomenclature 
and  call  them  sox — are  made,  both  woof  and  warp,  from  Texas 
cotton,  which  grew  amidst  the  honed  toads  of  the  Big  Bend 
coimtiy. 


"These  SOX  eeU  for  ta  a  pslr; 
They  never  rip  and  they  never  tear; 
If  you  put  them  in  water,  they'll  never  get  wet. 
And  the  longer  you  wear  them  the  stronger  they'll  get." 


Mr.  Vice  President,  logical  and  inquiry  mind  that  you 
I  am  sure  that  all  on  shlplxmrd  know  that  the  significance  of 
"socking"  you  will  not  be  lost  upon  you.  Indeed,  I  have  heard  the 
Vice  President  caUed  "Old  Sox." 

These  SOX  are  particolored.  The  scarlet  in  them  to  the  red  badge 
of  the  covuage  of  your  career;  the  purple  stripe  denotes  that 
thread  of  royal  good  fellowship  and  frankness  so  manifest  in 
yoxirself. 

The  yellow  stripe  In  them  seems  out  of  place — somewhat  maca- 
bre— as  there  is  no  yellow  streak  in  your  make-up.  Indeed,  I  have 
reason  to  know  your  courage — courage  to  the  point  of  temerity, 
for  yoiir  kindly  face  to  never  fliished— even  when  you  are  con- 
fronted with  a  full  house.  You  play  a  straight  oftener  than 
almost  any  other  man  I  know. 

When  you  return  to  your  august  post  in  Washington,  should 
political  or  parliamentary  shoes  begin  to  pinch  your  feet,  do  not 
hesitete  to  remove  the  shoes,  even  in  the  Senate,  provided  you  are 
wearing  these  sox.  The  Senate  to  firm  for  precedent:  Senator 
Wilkinson  Call,  of  Plorida,  wore  sox  as  gorgeous  as  a  Persian  simset, 
and  often  removed  hto  shoes  In  the  Senate.  Jerry  Simpson's  fame 
woxild  have  rivaled  that  of  tbe  scholarly  William  Allen  White,  of 
Kansas,  if  Jerry  had  worn  eloquent  sox. 

Ohl  what  slender  threads  turn  the  cxirrente  of  thto  world. 

[From  the  New  York  American  ot  Feb.  35,  1937] 
HxNaT  FOUNTAIN  AsHUisT,  of  Arizoua,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  to  a  great  co-ator.  but  some  of  hto  colleaguee 
Insist  hto  championship  of  the  President's  Judiciary  program  to 
Inconsistent  with  hto  past  views. 

Senator  Bahxt,  in  debate,  letehed  up  a  newspaper  article  point- 
ing out  the  same  and  beartrg  the  happy  caption,  "Henry,  Thou 
Art  a  Jewel." 

OOKrCBSES  ALL 

To  fellow  Senators  and  galleries  the  Arizona  steteeman  made 
bumble  confession: 

"My  faulte  are  obvious.  There  can  be  no  doubt  I  have  my  full 
share.  I  suffer  from  cacoethes  loquendl,  a  mania  or  iteh  for  talk- 
ing, from  vanity,  and  morbifUty,  and,  as  to  obvious  to  everyone 
who  knows  me,  an  inborn,  ati  inveterate  fialr  for  histrionics." 

Having  confeeeed,  the  one-time  Arizona  cowpuncher  rallied  to 
hto  own  d<^f<'n*»  and  said: 

"But  there  never  has  been  superadded  to  theee  vlcee  of  mine 
the  withering,  embalming  vice  of  consistency.  Whoever  In  hto 
public  service  to  handcuffed  and  shackled  by  the  vice  of  consist- 
ency will  be  a  man  not  fre«  to  act  as  various  questlona  come 


before  him  from  ttane  to  time:  he  wUl  be  a  steteeman  loeked  In 
a  prison  house  the  keys  to  which  are  in  the  keeping  of  days  and 
evente  that  are  dead.  Let  me  quote  Bmeraon:  'A  foolish  oonatat- 
ency  to  the  hobgoblin  of  little  minds,  adored  by  little  statesmen.' " 

'CAMTKXnt" 


"I  q>oke  of  my  vice,  cacoethee  loquezulL  There  to  another  vloe 
called  cacoethee  carpendl.  the  mania  to  find  fault,  to  carp  against 
everything  that  somebody  else  propoees  but  never  suggesUng  a 
remedy  yotuaelf.  Such  is  cacoethee  carpendl.  a  vlos  not  wholly 
tmknown  In  thto  Senate  Chamber." 

From  hto  hecklers  Henry  drew  cheers. 

Bt  Cal  TiNNrr  nr  New  Tobs  Kvawnie  Post 

Folks.  If  any  of  you  are  going  to  Washington  between  now 
and  JMlj  and  want  to  know  what  shows  to  see,  dont  mtos  the 
"AsHUBST  Revue." 

Thto  Capitol  Hill  offering,  having  for  ite  theme  the  enlargement 
of  the  Supreme  Co\ut,  and  featuring  stars  of  the  professorial,  the 
official,  and  everything  but  the  tonsorial  field,  to  decidedly  ths 
spring  hit. 

Big  namee  in  a  talent  way — names  like  Homer  Cummlnga,  Bub- 
ton  Whxblb — have  helped  to  pack  In  big  crowda.  Hknbt  Foun- 
tain Abhubst  to  the  master  of  ceremonlee;  so.  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, the  show  to  one  stellar  attraction. 

I  say  "stellar",  but  the  show  co\ild  dtopenee  with  the  guest 
artiste  and  only  retain  the  master  of  ceremonies  and  still  have  a 
dose  of  entertainment  that  would  knock  your  eyes  out. 

Thto  fellow  AsKUBST  has  talent  and  showmanship  of  a  high  order. 
Tall,  sleek,  and  black-haired,  attired  In  morning  coat  and  pin- 
point-striped trousers,  be  looks  like  something  left  over  in 
Washington  by  a  visiting  Shakespearean  stock  company. 

Though  from  Arizona,  a  Stete  more  noted  for  turning  out  two- 
g\in  men  than  orators,  thespian  AaHUBsr  can  intone  hto  lines  like 
a  finished  actor  (and  not  quite  as  flntohed  as  some  last  year's 
actors  are). 

Abhubst  wocks  under  hto  own  name,  though  frequently  he  gete 
billing  imder  such  titlee  as  "The  War  Bsgto  of  the  Ban  Ranclaeo 
Crags",  "The  Sllver-Tongued  Sunbeam  of  the  Painted  Deeert",  and 
"Lord  Asbestoa." 

lobs 


The  last-named  billing  was  thought  up  by  Senator  Babxlbt, 
of  Kentucky.  Asked  why  Abhubst  shoxild  be  called  Lord  Asbestos, 
Babxlbt  r^ied:    "Because   he  gete   hot  but  never  bums." 

The  62-year-old  Arizona  Senator  shies  from  serious  roles  and 
prefers  comic  parte.  Years  before  he  interrupted  one  of  the  late 
Huey  Long's  flllbustsrs  to  aak  If  the  Loutolana  Senator^  popular- 
ity wasnt  "about  as  great  as  that  of  a  cuckoo  dock  In  a  boys' 
dormitory  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning."  It  was  known  among 
fellow  Mimesters  that  Lord  Asbestoe  could  dlah  It  out  and  "take 
It"  also. 

In  February  they  ribbed  him  for  having  swltohed  overnight  from 
being  an  opponent  of  the  Supreme  Court  enlargement  idea  to  be- 
ing a  proponent  of  same  as  soon  as  be  knew  the  President  was 
for  It. 

"Did  you  not",  demanded  Senator  Bailbt.  of  North  Carolina,  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Arizona,  "say,  after  the  Supreme  Court'e 
N.  R.  A  dectoion,  that  'among  the  unjust  criticisms  leveled  at  the 
President  was  the  charge  that  he  intended  to  enlarge  the  Court'Y 
Did  you  not  say,  'A  more  ridiculous,  absurd,  and  unjust  crtUclsm 
of  a  President  eras  never  made.  No  pereon  whoee  opinion  to  re- 
spected has  favored  attempting  such  a  reckleee  theory  and  poUeyr" 

An  old  Shakeqjearean  trouper  to  never  embarraased  In  the  faoe 
of  embarrassing  evidence;  and  even  if  Mr.  Abhubst  only  looks  to 
have  been  a  former  Shakespearean  ham.  he  ptoyed  hto  part  well. 

Said  he  when  Senator  Bailbt  had  asked  the  queeUon  above 
steted :  "It  to  obvious  from  the  lilt  of  it  that  what  you  quote  are 
my  utterances.  But" — and  he  fixed  the  gaae  of  hto  eenatorlal 
audience  as  John  Drew  hypnotised  the  customers  on  tbe  nlghte 
he  itoed  to  play  Hamlet — "the  man  who  attempte  to  be  consistent 
in  hto  public  service  may  end  up  consistent.  Indeed,  but  never 
accomplish  anything  elae." 

THXN  RX  BBALLT  GOT  OOIWO 

launching  Into  hto  subject,  he  said:  "There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  I  have  my  full  share  of  faulte.  I  suffer  from  eaooethes 
loqtiendl — a  manto  or  Itch  for  talking— and  from  vanity.  If  you 
please,  and  morbidity,  and,  as  to  obvious  to  everyone  who  knowa 
me,  an  inborn,  an  Inveterate  flair  for  hlstrionles.  But  there  has 
never  been  superadded  to  theee  vloee  of  mine  the  withering  and 
embalming  vice  of  consistency. 

"Whoever  in  the  public  service  to  handcuffed  and  itftackled  by 
the  vice  of  consistency  will  be  a  steteeman  loeked  In  a  priaon 
-house,  the  keys  of  which  are  In  the  keq>ing  of  days  and  evente 
that  are  dead." 

Obviously.  Orator  Abhubst  was  in  "fine  feather",  and  he  built 
up  to  one  craahlng  oonduslon.    It  came  as  follows: 

"I  speak  of  my  vice,  a  mania  to  talk.  There  to  another  vloe  of 
mankind  called  cacoethee  carpendl — ^the  manto  to  find  fault,  the 
mania  of  carping  against  everything  that  somebody  tfae 
but  never  suggesting  a  remedy  yourself.'  Such  to 
pendi,  a  vice  not  wholly  unknown  In  thto  Chamber." 

As  you  might  have  guessed  from  the  foregoing,  tir. 
never  uses  a  monosyllable  when  a  polysyllable  will  do. 

Hto  talente  are  not  confined  to  ipeech  making, 
ex-cowboy,  he  still  can  chant  the  89  stanras  of 
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la  «lMf«  h»  taM  hli 
h«  and  hlB  vtte  itw  in  »  bou«  on 


la 


MKt  In  Waahltntnn 
latbe 


Outelda  of  vmatlaK  to  buy  Low  CUttorala  from  lieadoo  for 

•anexatlon  to  ArlBona.  be  to  a  nin-4tf-tbe-inlll  Democrmt.    And 

he  haant  got  in  bad  In  Arlaona  for  wanting  to  own  tbm  M«>Trtr*n 

^^.g^anlniaia  afomuuned.    Arfnnlana,  ••  a  daai,  think  It  woold  be 

raShacnlce  to  bate  icnie  ooact  line. 


Dm  Senator's  pet  bate  Is  "Who"*  Who  tn  ABMrtca",  and  every 
tlBM  they  print  his  biography  tt  la  a««r  hla  prafeaat. 

I  wish  I  could  go  on  about  the  Bard  at  Prescott.  I  haven't  even 
told  you  where  he  was  bom.  etc.  WeU.  WUmemucca.  Nev..  Is 
where  that  happened.    His  father  was  a  cattleman. 

At  la  youBg  Abbdmt  got  the  Job  of  turnkey  at  the  Flagstaff 
Oovnty  JaU.  later  becoming  a  deputy  sheriff. 

Be  wae  admitted  to  the  Arlaona  bar  and  the  legislature,  both  on 
his  tventy-fint  blrttaday;  became  XMatrlet  Attorney  of  Ooocmlno 
OMittty  In  ItM:  pursued  the  private  practice  of  law  ftom  1900  to 
ItU.  at  Whldi  tlnw  the  Artaona  State  Legislature  unanimously 
elected  him  the  Sunset  State's  first  United  Stetes  Senator. 

•o  Vm  talaBtad  BBtar  Povhtuw  Asrobst  has  been  playing 
the  Ssoate  Ohambar  tn  Washington  for  the  laat  36  years.  It's 
tha  loageat  thealiiial  engagement  on  record. 

Aa  lone  aa  words  come  to  him  (and  they  wlU)  he  la  going  to 
ba  »  mtiBh  awen,  mueh-belovcd  figure  m  the  ahowa  on  CaplttA 


At  tike  ttumf.  mdrng,  December  23.  1$32 

Mr.  Freatdant,  I  have  received  letter*  dlanMalng 
pnhlMtton.  and  X  now  read  to  the  Senate  a  letter  I  have  sent  in 
reply  to  requaata  for  Information. 

Dl.liMBSa  SI,  198a. 

Tbotb  received  regarding  prohlbttlan. 

At  the  <leetkm  in  1914  the  people  at  Arteona  voted  dry.  I  had 
promlaed  them  that  as  their  Senator  I  would  regard  their  vote 
at  the  pons  to  be  an  Inatructlon  aa  to  how  I  should  vote  in  the 
aaaat*  on  protalbttlon.  becauae  I  wae  to  be  their  aervant.  and  their 
wta  woaU  conetttuto  a  mandate  to  aat. 

In  1998.  when  the  prohibition  question  was  again  prominent. 
X  state  that  Z  had  always  regarded  the  referendxim  votes  of  the 
people  of  Artaona  aa  an  inatructlon  to  me  to  vote  dry  and  that 
X  would  continue  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  people  aa  exi»«esed 
by  their  r«<ersndum  votes  and  would  vote  dry  untU  they  changed 
their  iBBtnscttOM  at  the  poUa. 

In  198S  Arlaona  voted  wet.  I  regard  that  vote  aa  a  mandate 
to  mo  to  vote  to  aohmit  the  eighteenth  aaasndment  for  repeat 
X  have  made  tt  a  rute  of  my  public  life  to  keep  to  my  word  with 
tho  people.  If  X  refuaed  to  keep  my  pledge  to  carry  out  the  will  of 
the  PMmla  eg  Arteona  aa  eaprimsd  at  the  poUa.  X  would  be  an 
uafanhfttl  aarvant  and  unworthy  of  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  nua 
vote  iavolvaa  a  great  principle  of  the  American  Gtovemmeat,  and  X 
cannot  and  Should  not  override  or  Ignore  that  principle. 

Uhta  the  peopte  o(  Arteona  shaUehange  their  Instructlona  by 
accAhar  refsnndum.  X  am  tn  honor  compiled  to  vote  to  submit 
to  the  Stotee  the  repeal  of  the  etehteenth  M»«>tw«T».tn»r  and  to 
vote  flor  aoch  Uberallaatlan  of  the  Volstead  Act  aa  la  permlsalble 
the  ODoatttutlon  aa  It  now 


On 


youra. 
IB.  1988.  X  fav*  to  the 


the  f oUowlng  state- 


and  toed  faith  require  that  platform  pledgee  be  kept, 
"-ate  would  make  themaalvee  'endieaalers  of  poww"  if 
to  Uve  up  to  their  own  paUtical4lattorm  ptomleee. 
--^- — Mratic  national  platform  apectlleaUy  favora  a  repeal  of 
the  alghteanth  amandment  and  atoo  Indudae  a  demand  that  com- 
plate  auptflshm  and  oontrd  of  the  manufacture  and  aale  of  in> 
tOKtcattng  UqnoBS  be  raatored  to  the  Stetaa.  Aa  a  Democxatle 
HanatM  ft  la.  tharafore.  my  duty  to  vote  for  a  Joint  leaolutlan  pro- 
Mag  a  <w>itltutional  amendment  to  be  aubmltted  to  repneenta- 
ttre  oonventlana  In  the  Statea  for  the  repeal  of  the  el^teenth 


"Aa  a  Senator  fkom  Artaona 


X  have  always  oonaldared  and 
of  the  State  of  Artaana  to 


on 


still 

_  ., ^  be  the  beet 

0*  tbm  wtll  of  the  people  raapeetlng  how  X  ahould  vote 

ratanlliai  of  the  natkmal  iirahlbttlon  laws.    The 

at  the  recant  tiaetion  having  changed  tlielr 

_-_. ^^  ^  -    havlaf  npaaled  State  prohtbltkm.  my  plain  duty 

nqutraa  that  X  vote  to  carry  out  thetar  mandate  on  this  subject 


\ 


irttmk  the  Washington  Hewa  of  July  8.  18S7J 
OdinarUy  a  flUliuster  is  a  pretty  nasty  affair.    And  thia  one 
*-^  Xf^»^Wn8»  of  a  b«l-tinpaiinS»e-calllng^. 


«JR!-***S*.  »»^opa_qh«»tog  thinght  that  brtghtena  the  dark 
PK^e.  It  la  that  BkMay  FDoarxAm  AaHuaav,  aa  chairman  of  the 
^g°™y  pommittee^haa  nonlnal  charge  of  the  legislaUan.  And 
Mrtalaly  he  la  one  who  mtiaaiiite  iu>  to  Siding's  standard— (me 
;<^owi  keep  hla  head  though  aU  about  him  are  kalng  theirs. 
SSTS  fS^S.!""'*"  ^^  *****  tovecttvaa.  ha  can?dLp^2i 

This  toag  and  purple  controversy  over  the  Supreme  Court  haa 
tried  many  Sanatonr  souls,  but  tte  gentlemanftomArteui  SH 
I «(  hla  hida.  nor  abed  a  drop  of  blood  nor  a  bead 


Wtiea  tt  la  all  over,  even  though  he  lie  trampled  tn  the  dual 
of  defeat,  we  expect  to  aee  HsmiT  FotnrrAZM  Aaauaar  rlee  and,  with 
engaging  amlle  and  courtly  t>ow.  sigh  that  lie  regreto  tlie  $anclu- 
skin  of  the  friendly  tete-a-tete,  but  rejoioes  in  a  glorious  triumph. 


The  Silent  Revolntion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  P.  LAMNECK 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday.  July  8. 1937 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BT  OSN.  HUGH  8.  JOHNSON.  JITNS  15.   1987 


Mr.  LAMNECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  over  the  radio  on  June  15  by  Oen.  Hugh  8. 
Johnson: 

I  want  to  thank  Columbia  Broadcasting  system  for  giving  mo 
the  opportunity  to  talk  about  what  Is  contained  In  a  cluster  of 
proposals,  written  since  the  first  of  the  year,  by  the  brilliant  new 
"toain  triist."  It  Is  sometimes  called  the  third  New  Deal.  It 
Includes  the  Court  plan,  reorganization  of  the  executive  branch, 
the  wmges-and-hoiirs  and  agricultviral  bills,  and  tlie  Norrls  pro- 
posal tat  seven  new  provinces  for  national  planning. 

The  first  New  Deal  was  a  plan  to  make  democracy  wcKk  in  the 
catastrophe  of  1933,  and  the  dangeroxis  years  of  readjustment.  It 
prtqxMed  to  do  that  through  the  traditional  American  system  with- 
out changing  its  form.  This  third  New  Deal,  when  carefully 
examined  in  its  entirety,  seems  to  me  to  propose  a  silent  but  far- 
reaching  revolution  in  that  system. 

The  idea  of  the  first  New  Deal  was  to  lift  up  the  low  places — 
labor,  agriculture,  the  xinemployed.  It  was  to  scale  down  the 
peaks  in  our  economic  structure — ^the  unfair  privileges  of  big 
business  and  the  atnises  tn  the  banking,  securities,  and  public- 
utilities  systems. 

It  moved  straight  toward  Ite  goal  but  it  did  it  on  a  strictly 
American  plan. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  sltUng  in  part  of  the  (banning  of  tliat 
opening  effort.  Never  in  those  councils  did  I  hear  a  suggestion 
of  the  recent  European  heresies,  which  insist  that  popular  govern- 
ment is  a  falltn«  and  that  the  only  salvation  of  humanity  is  a 
▼•gt  concentration  of  power  in  the  executive  branch  of  any 
government. 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  chaotic  early  tnnnths  of  1933  a  virtual 
dictetoiBhlp  was  suggested  by  some  of  the  utmost  forces  of  re- 
action, and  also  by  a  few  parlor-pinks  who  predicted  that  Roose- 
velt was  merely  a  Kerensjcy,  after  whom  would  siirely  come  a 
Stalin.  This  administration  laughed  at  both.  It  held  that  we 
would  work  out  our  problem  within  the  framework  of  our  insti- 
tutions. It  was  as  emphatic  as  Lincoln  that  a  "government  of 
the  people,  by  the  pec^le.  and  for  the  people  shall  not  perlah  from 
the  earth." 

Tliat  was  the  first  New  Deal  as  I  saw  it,  as  the  country  so  over- 
whelmingly approved  it,  and  aa  I  believe  the  country  atUl  Intenda 
that  it  shall  continue. 

It  may  be  pxirely  a  coincidence.  It  may  be  an  effect  without  a 
purpose.  But  no  man  can  read  carefully  the  legislation  ^r*<^  com- 
munications sent  to  Congress  since  the  first  of  the  year  ^nd  eecape 
the  conviction  that,  taken  altogether,  they  push  our  carefully 
guarded  democracy  some  distance  toward  the  Fascist  and  Com- 
munist experiments,  which,  for  an  that  is  said,  are  as  alike  as  two 
peas— goremment  by  executive  flat,  with  little.  If  any.  pooular 
participation.  "  »~»""~^ 

Before  considering  them  in  detail  we  must  remember  that  our 
Government  was  no  suddenly  patented  plan.  It  grew  out  of  cen- 
turiee  at  development  in  AnJ^o-Saxon  experience.  It  is  baaed  on 
*^'o  gitmt  principles — local  self-government  and  division  of  powen 
among  executive.  legisUtlve,  and  Judicial  in  a  system  of  checka 
*P<*^j^^*c«g.  e*ch  on  the  other.  The  first  principle  for  a  nation 
••broad  as  continent  is  to  allow  the  wnfrtwrmyn  of  locai  popular 
govenunent  of  local  affairs,  with  only  such  powers  given  to  a 
central  Federal  authority  as  are  necessary  to  make  a  nation. 
Maine  Is  too  far  away  from  Los  Angeles  to  be  able  wisely  to  have 
a  voice  in  how  southern  California  shaU  live  ite  daUy  life  In 
external  affairs,  like  war  and  foreign  relations,  we  are  one  Nation 
wuler  one  supreme  Federal  Oovoiunent.  8o  also  are  we  in  things 
that  require  one  universal  system,  like  intersUto  commerce  and 
languages  and  weights  and  measures. 

But  in  otu-  relaUons  with  our  inunediate  neighbors  within  our 
Stotea,  and  the  things  that  govern  our  daUy  lives,  we  insist  on 
making  our  own  laws  to  the  extent  that  we  can  do  so  without 
tiarmtng  other  SUtes. 

Bifl^and  Invented  ttiat  principle.  Just  once  she  tragically  fumbled 
it—when  she  tried  to  have  Parliament  legislate  in  the  Interests  of 
■"gw'wi  but  for  ttie  Amrrtcan  "f^i^nMia,  S.000  milea  aws^.    9y  that 
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fumble  she  lost  half  a  world.  Tliat  was  enough  for  her.  Britain, 
the  greatest  entire  tmder  the  sun.  eicercisea  no  arbitrary  govern- 
ment over  tlie  DominicMas.  Tliey  rule  their  own  internal  affaire. 
The  Empire  is  a  true  commonwealth  of  nations.  A  nation  can  be 
too  big  to  be  ruled  from  one  central  source.  That  is  why  we  have 
the  SUtes.  ^^  , 

Now,  some  of  the  proposed  departures  oC  this  third  New  Deal  cer- 
tainly tend  to  move  us  in  a  precisely  c^posite  direction.  Tliey  tend 
to  break  down  local  governments  and  at  least  start  us  toward  a  new 
alinement  of  seven  economic  provinces  with  no  local  self-govern- 
ment wtiatever.  All  are  to  be  under  the  direction  of  a  national 
governor  or  commissions  appooited  by  him. 

The  separation  of  Federal  powers  is  equally  important  to  our  sys- 
tem. Congress  la  to  make  the  laws  as  the  people,  in  frequent  elec- 
tions pn^xjee— but  is  not  to  execute  them.  Tlie  Kxecutive  is  to  take 
the  laws  as  they  come  from  Congress  and  faithfully  enforce  them — 
but  he  is  not  to  make  them  or  finally  to  Interpret  them.  The  courts 
are  neither  to  make  or  execute  the  laws,  but  they  are  given  exclu- 
sive power  to  intopret  and  Judge  the  laws  and  the  action  of 
Congress  and  the  Executive  under  o\ir  Constitution. 

This  was  a  system  deliberately  designed  to  prevent  exactly  what 
is  going  on  in  Europe  today — the  seizure  of  aU  three  powers  of 
making,  executing,  and  Judging  the  laws  by  any  single  branch  of 
government.  In  any  system  in  which  any  one  single  authcxity 
makes  what  laws  it  desh-es.  Interprets  them  as  It  wishes,  executes 
them  as  it  will,  and  controls  the  Judging  of  all  three,  there  is  no 
check  this  side  of  heaven  and  no  appeal  on  earth.  It  is  a  despotism 
no  matter  by  what  fancy  name  you  call  it — ^fascism,  communism, 
or  the  divine  right  of  kings.  It  Is  a  bloody  throw-back  to  the  Dark 
Ages  against  which  the  wbole  struggle  of  humanity  has  been 
aimed.  In  the  belief  that  It  was  to  resist  this  kind  of  encroach- 
ment on  ovir  idea  of  government  every  drop  of  American  blood 
ever  spilt  on  any  liattlefleld  was  shed. 

With  theee  principles  in  mind,  let  tis  examine  what  has  lieen 
proposed  to  the  present  Con^^ress.  First  came  the  Court  reorgani- 
zation. The  Supreme  Court  needed  to  be  liberalized  and  the 
whole  Judicial  system  lmpn)ved.  That  it  was  wiUiin  both  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  for  Congress  to  do  this. 
I  have  consistently  malntalr:ed.  But,  as  was  so  strikingly  shown 
by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Cornmlttee's  adverse  report  on  the  pro- 
posal as  it  came  to  Congn-fis,  it  Included  more  than  ttxat.  It 
disclosed  a  design  or  at  leasi,  offered  an  opportimity  for  Executive 
control  of  both  the  Supreme  and  inferior  Federal  courts  In  any 
controversy  affecting  a  Judicial  check  on  legislative  or  Executive 

action.  ^^. 

Standing  hy  Iteelf,  this  measure  might  have  suggested  nothing 
more  than  a  fully  Justified  impatience  with  an  arbitrary  Court- 
made  dogma  frustrating  liberal  legislaUon  by  Judicial  assumption 
of  the  iMwers  of  a  super-Ccngress.  But  it  does  not  stand  alone. 
It  stands  with  the  proposals  for  reorganization  of  the  executive 
branch,  the  agricultural  and  Black-Connery  bills  abolishing  many 
old  State  powers,  and  the  Norrls  proposal  to  divide  the  coxintry 
into  seven  new  provinces  for  the  purpose  of  "economic  planning." 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  confused,  sprawling  execuUve  bu- 
reaucracy needs  recn-ganlzatlon  and  simplification.  Imt  the  reor- 
ganization plan  propoeee  much  more  than  that  and  perh^w 
doesn't  even  propose  that.  ^      „         .       . 

It  sets  up  a  great  planning  and  policy  board.  Now  planning 
and  policy  are  purely  a  legislative  Job.  If  the  Executive  la  to 
plan  our  futxire.  what  is  the  Congress  to  do?  TTiere  Is  nothing 
left  for  it  to  do  but  rubber  stamp  the  Executive  plan  in  a  form 
of  a  statute.  Our  Govemaaent  needs  oontinuoua  reeearch  and 
study  of  policy,  but  the  place  for  Uiat  In  a  democracy  is  as  an 
Instrument  of  Congress,  not  the  Preaident. 

As  our  buslnesa  structure  grew  more  complex  It  became  dear  that 
GongresBoouldnt  pass  laws  regulating  all  ite  infinite  intricacy.  The 
best  it  could  do  was  to  lay  down  general  governing  prlneiplea  and 
aet  up  commissions  which  were  parUy  legislative  and  partly  Judi- 
cial to  make  regulations  api^ying  those  principles  to  cases  in 
detaU  and  to  serve  as  an  intermediary  tribunal  to  apply  them. 
Also,  Congress  has  the  consUtutlonal  duty  of  regulating  the  value 
of  money.  In  modem  practice  that  has  tieoxne  a  business  of 
banking,  and  to  carry  out  tills  duty  Congress  invented  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  as  Its  agent  for  this  purpose.  This,  with  the  other 
great  commissions  and  boards — regulating  trade,  transportetion. 
radio,  securities  and  exchanges,  civil  service,  labor  relations,  social 
security,  and  one  now  proposed  to  regvilate  hours  and  wages — are 
what  are  called  quasi-legislative  and  quasi- Judicial.  They  are  only 
incidently  executive.  They  i  je  instnunente  of  the  Legislature  made 
Independent  of  the  Executive  except  as  to  appointment.  Tills  is 
the  same  old  American  Ideii  of  withholding  from  any  single  pair 
of  hands  the  power  not  only  to  execute  the  laws  but  also  to  make 
and  Judge  the  laws — ^the  power  of  Stalin,  Iifussolini.  and  Hitler. 
The  reorganization  plan  proposes  to  scrap  all  that.  The  Executive 
swallows  all  these  commissions  at  one  gtdp. 

It  also  proposes  practically  to  scrap  the  check  set  up  by  Congress 
to  insure  that  money  authorized  to  be  spent  shall  be  spent  for  the 
purpose  appropriated — the  cfflce  of  the  Comptroller  Oeneral.  This 
is  an  interference  with  the  legislative  power  of  the  purse.  The 
principal  check  of  democratic  parliamente  on  rulers  is  the  same 
power  of  the  purse — ^the  power  which  enabled  the  British  Parlia- 
ment at  last  to  control  the  (Jrown.  The  ooloniste  Imew  about  that. 
That's  why  they  gave  Congress  complete  control  over  the  spending 
of  public  fxinds.  Congress  lias  surrendered  much  of  this  power  by 
irnafcing  lump-sum  apiv^irintlons  tj  the  billions  to  be  q;>ent  aa  he 
wlU,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Executive.  NOw  it  la  propoaed  to  sur- 
render it  still  further  by  miking  10  or  15  percent  at  even  regular 


appropriations  shlftaiile  from  one  purpose  to  another  by  tha  Bi- 
ecuUve  at  wiU.  With  two  provisions  together  Congress  will  have 
donated  at  least  one-third  of  this  tremendous  leglalaUve  powar  to 
the  Executive. 

With  this  goes  the  Independence  of  Congress.  In  political  gov- 
ernment patRmage  U  everything.  It  may  result  in  some  logrolling 
for  Congress  to  say  where  money  stiall  be  spent.  But  for  Uie 
President  to  say  delivers  tlie  legislatxue  to  the  BneuUve.  hog- 
tied  and  iielplees. 

The  traditionally  Repuldican  farm  vote  la  now  Democratic  be- 
cauae of  Federal  qiending  in  agricultural  areaa.  Tlie  unemployed 
and  their  famillee  are  a  scAid  bloc  for  the  continuation  of  relief 
as  long  as  it  keeps  on  coming.  This  vast  number  of  votes  la  all 
parte  of  the  country  Is  in  the  adminiatrationls  pocket.  So  long 
as  the  administration,  and  not  Ccmgreaa.  oontrola  thia  apendlng. 
it  can  go  into  almost  any  congressional  or  aenatorlal  dtstrlct  and 
wreck  the  candidacy  of  any  Member  of  Oongreas  who  oppoaaa  ad- 
mlnlstratl<«  policy.  Every  Congreaaman  knowa  that.  Tliat  la 
principally  why  Congress  is  Just  now  more  frequently  a  aounding 
board  than  an  independent  legislature.  We  have  seen  that  hap- 
pen imder  our  very  eyes,  and  we  shall  see  It  as  long  as  Uncle  Sam 
remains  an  Executive  Sante  Claus  and  Congress  abdieatee  ite  oon- 
stltutional  power  of  appropriations  by  lump-sum  donations  of 
public  treasure. 

Almost  everybody  now  admite  both  the  neoeastty  of  stal>IUty  la 
industrial  wages  and  hours,  and  that  it  can  never  come  save 
through  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  interstete  commerce. 
At  present,  sweatshops,  child  labor,  and  degraded  labor  oondltioos 
in  any  Stete  qiread  out  throuigh  the  low-coat  goods  they  produce 
to  degrade  labor  conditions  in  all  Stetes.  No  Stete  can  protsct 
Itself.  The  pull  is  always  downward  toward  the  level  of  the  Stete 
of  lowest  labor  standards.  Also,  with  no  floor  under  labor  stand- 
ards in  time  of  depression,  savage  competition  resulte  in  whole- 
sale loss  of  Jobs,  extension  of  hours,  and  reduction  of  wagea. 
There  Is  no  longer  much  argtiment  about  this.  Nearly  all  enlight- 
ened industrialisto  are  ready  to  take  the  wagea  of  human  latxir 
out  of  the  fleld  of  ruthless  competition. 

There  are  two  ways  to  do  it — one  preeerves  the  Stete  govem- 
mente:  the  other  robe  them  of  local  self-government.  One  way 
is  to  say  to  the  Stetes,  "We  recognize  your  righte  under  our 
system  to  regulate  your  own  affairs  as  long  as  you  do  not  preju- 
dice the  righte  of  other  Stetes.  Regulate  hours  and  wagea  within 
your  own  borders,  subject  to  congressional  maxima  and  minima, 
but  you  cant  ship  any  juoducte  of  substendard  labor  oondltiona 
into  other  Stetes  to  compete  with  the  producte  of  the  highest 
stendard  competing  Stete." 

Tliat  is  one  way.  It  protecte  every  State  in  Ite  right  to  regulate 
local  affairs  and  from  the  producte  of  degraded  labor  in  other 
Stetes.  It  completely  reverses  the  pull  of  labor  standards.  The 
highest  and  not  the  lowest  have  the  right-of-way  in  the  national 
market.  It  solves  the  troublesome  question  of  regional  differen- 
tials, and.  from  experience  in  N.  R.  A..  I  believe  it  cornea  nearer 
perfection  than  anything  yet  advanced. 

The  other  vray  Is  for  Congrees  to  put  the  arliitrary  power  to  fix 
wages  and  hours  anywhere  in  the  United  Statea  in  the  dlacretlon 
of  an  executive  board.  Exactly  that  impoaaible  propoaal  la  what 
is  insisted  upon  in  the  Blaek-Connery  bUl.  Tlie  bill  la  not  flmnk. 
ThlB  purpose  is  obscure,  but  this  power  is  there  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt.  I  know  It  wmt  work  because  I  tried  It. 
Bluntly  it  la  the  power  arbitrarily  to  advanoe.  retard,  regulate, 
and  deatroy  all  or  part  of  the  ln«lustry  within  any  State.  Labor 
leaders  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  are  on  record  aa  not  approv- 
ing any  difference  in  wage  acalaa.  either  in  favor  of  the  littla 
fellow  in  Imaineea  or  at  particular  Statea  where  wagea  traditionally 
have  been  lower  than  others  and  where  the  entire  eoonnmlo 
structure  of  the  State  Is  baaed  on  them.  Nearly  the  whole  Soutli 
is  such  an  area.  The  failure  of  snfllclMit  flexlMllty  favoring  the 
South  and  the  Uttle  fellow  In  wage  rate  waa  exactly  what  killed 
N.  B.  A.,  and  it  WiU  kiU  tUs  propoaal. 

I  agree  that  there  la  no  proper  theoretical  aiguimut  for  tha 
permanent  continuation  of  wage  differentials.  But  I  know,  from 
bitter  experience,  that  as  a  practical  matter  you  cannot  invade 
established  economic  patterns  with  an  exploaiva  change  and  avoid 
pc^ular  condemnation,  rising  to  the  point  either  of  univaraal 
noncompliance  or  actual  revolt.  N.  B.  A.  narrowed  all  theee  dif- 
ferentials, but  it  didn't  abolish  them,  and  they  cant  be  abollihad 
without  patient  years  of  change. 

In  what  amounte  to  a  labor  government  with  a  labor  demand  for 
a  policy  against  differentials  already  candidly  expressed,  it  is  sUly 
to  suppose  that  such  an  executive  board  would  not  be  completely 
dominated  into  an  immediate  attempt  to  remake  the  rriatlve  wago 
scales  of  the  whole  Nation.  It  is  a  pistol  aimed  squarely  at  tha 
heart  of  the  industrial  South,  and  I  cannot  read  into  it  any  eiemp- 
tlcm  or  differential  in  favor  of  agriculture  although  aipleultur* 
never  has.  probably  never  can,  and  certainly  never  wHl  aooept 
urban  schedules  for  wages  and  hours.  I  challenge  any  aovthem  or 
agric\iltural  Congreasman  or  Senator  to  deny  the  truth  of  thaaa 
stetemente  and  conclusions. 

The  effect  of  the  Black-Connery  bill  and  the  propoaed  farm  bm 
will  be  to  piish  much  of  the  power  of  the  States,  and  oertalnly 
their  control  in  local  self-government,  into  the  eternal  twUight. 
Taken  with  the  Norrls  proposal  for  seven  T.  V.  A.*s.  wtiat  we  are 
regarding  htfe  is  pretty  cloee  to  a  "death  sentenoe"  statute  for  the 
Stetea. 

The  Norrla  aeven  T.  ▼.  A-t  bill,  on  Ito  face,  eeems  only  to  aet 
eeven  regional  authorttlaa  to  plan  and  ezaente  flood  eoatrol. 
gatlon.  powar.  drainage,  and  aoU-ma^oa  projecta  la  tli 
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«(  Vtm  coQBtry.  B«t  H 
tlMrttj  wiifaHy  to  psH  to  FMlertf  aweutlT*  cnifn«>fl  the 
MiMktp  uMI  eantnil  «f  th»  diMtrlc  power  ifstom  «f  this  wbole  eoun- 
try.  Oontral  at  elccttle  power  comes  close  to  control  at  the  Uk- 
of  dM  acwal  9tMe»  end  thla,  eonpltid  with  th*  power  to 
the  Matec  la  the  ■overxuncst  at  the  ooauDeree,  li 

eoU.  end  a^lealture.  leevea  preetoue  Uttle  at 
■Mm  of  lenl  aett-fovammnU  la  thefitatM. 
Tsrioua  rerolutloiuuT  propoesle — Court,  wacee  aad  hear*, 
•Ml  eevea  pjwinliig  proelaeea— phi*  the 
ftderaUy  ocatored  farm  «ad  eodal  eecurlty  ijliiiiie.  cant  be  eei»- 
Mdared  eeparately.  Thej  moet  be  epfaad  out  oa  the  table  togethw. 
Wbea  thus  etamlnfd  they  fit  togettMr  ae  neatly  ae  the  plecee  at  a 
JUmw  puarie  to  omke  a  pictave. 

That  picture  le.  ia  effect,  a  mnehHBOdllled  fona  at  tovwxuaeat 
wMh  the  poman  at  the  oourte,  at  rnngfem.  aad  the  regulatory 
tiijiiinlmtniie  ipeatly  redueed  aad  the  Stotae  alee  <leprlTed  at  a 
peat  part  of  their  peiwer.  Thla  irtMle  mem  at  ebortttaUeaal  aa- 
thortty  etilpped  trma  them  oonrdtnatlm  departmente  at  govern- 
meat  la  denated  directly  to  the  Jbacutlfve,  who  emergee  trom  ttale 
Mkat  revoluMoa  with  the  poaeUMIlty  at  wm  .mueh  cooeentnted  au^ 
theelty  aa  aay  ■mcatlve  en  earth  la  thle  age  of  dangeroua  dicta- 


It  caa  hardly  be  argued  that,  whether  Intended  er  aei,  it  doee 
a  aew  form  at  geiefaaaeat  for  ue>  It  la,  moi'etiwer.  a 
party  tar  form,  daelgaad  to  fit  the  brilllaat  peraoaallty  at  ooe  elngle 
hMUvMual.  There  le  ao  other  eltlam  at  thle  country  but  the 
Itaeldeat  who  oouM  by  any  atreteh  of  fancy  be  Imagined  aa 
oapaWe  of  erea  attempting  such  a  tremendouely  oomplez  admln- 


That  argon  a  further  effect  if  aot  a  purpom  of  unllodted  per- 
at  the  neeldeat  la  oAoe.    For  eurely  no  one  would  con- 
the  whole  structure  of  government  to  fit  a  peoaU 
lar  penonallty  who.  if  American  traditions  are  to  guide,  would  not 
aeattaMe  irfter  IMO. 

aU  thle  anam  a  tragic  question.  If  thle  fundamental 
were  candidly  propoeed.  as  any  such  radical  departure 
might  to  be.  nobody  could  very  much  rnmplsln  We  oould  oen- 
tt  and  veto  It  down.  But  such  is  not  the  cam.  No  such 
la  aanooBosd.  It  can  be  deduced  either  as  accident  or 
JTrgn  oaly  ftom  eleeer  Insinuation  la  such  wide  variety  of  more 
legislative  suggestion,  sa  to  have  awakened  ao 
la  the  country  whatever. 
By  whom  waa  ^iii»  daae?  I  tfncer^  beUeve  that  this  ladtarect 
method  la  eo  dlffwent  from  the  Prssldent'a  slaahtng  record  of 
head-on  attacks  at  the  objects  at  his  policy  as  to  absolve  him  at 
a0  MMh  iUeat  latent  aa  la  heae  suggeiirert 
Bat  ttaok  the  biglnnlng  of  thla  adaaaiatratloa  there  have  beea 
with  It  eoaae  cf  the  BMst  brUllaat  young  minds  In  the 

It.    Ia  the  beglnalag  they  were 

la  the  great  variety  of  rlashlag  Judgments  which 

to  frt  every  shade  at  oplaloa  on  hto 

by  mlmrslilii  legal  drafting,  by 

Osort  amjodty.  and  by  sti^td  dsfsnsm  of  his  legla- 

the  judldary.  them  mere  subtle  and  abler  mlnda 

to  a  pasiHon  of  gmater  Impcrtaaee.    They  were  better  at 

at  delendlng  theaw  aad  they  advaaoed  la 

ad  It  better. 

IMahtagtea  has  much  doubt  about  what  their  prt- 

li.    It  waa  eaaetly  the  effect  ■mgaitsii  by  a  com- 

•B  them  propoaala— to  nraake  the  Oovetament.  la 

aarty  daf»  at  least,  they  stated  It  openly.    They  no  longer  do 

but  new  tt  aeama  that  they  are  la  a  poelUon  to  put  it  over 

It. 


It. 


Nobody 
kUtottk 


of 
to 


th^  are  getting  away  with 

_  It  at  both  enda  of  PcaoDsylvanla  Avenue.    No- 

fer  thla  Palace  revolution,  because  nobody  knew  lAxut 

Nobody  elected  theee  brilliant  young  men  to  do  anything 

theli  Mntegy  to  mmala  anoaymeus.  ankorphus.  aad 

the  approved  modem  tovelutlanary  tactlca  of 

within,  they  are  trying  to  chaise  the  form  of  Qor- 

it  fCr  which  Washlagtoa'e  "eym  grew  dim  ia  the  swvlce 

Lincoln  "gave  the  last  fuU  measure 

"    Tbsy  propoee  to  erect  In  Ma  place  a  form  of  coo- 

MUtlee  power  which  the  people,  tf  thay  had  a  chance 

vote  oa  It.  would  throw  Into  the  ashcaa  by  ov«rwhelmn« 


of  this  admlnfstratlen  la  to  coneoltdate  Ita 

.la    liberal    togtalatlon.    80   much   has    been 

aad  ee  little  completed  that  it  mi^  take  M  yean  to  put 

lato  the  amm  and  to  dear  away  the  debrla  of  headlar^  error 

If  Ifr.  Booaeveltis  term  eaded  tomorrow  he  would 

la  history  aa  the  nma  who  etarted  more  creatlone  tt>^»» 


QqU  policy,  aadal  eeourlty.  labor  tewu.  fora^n  trade.  Budget 
eentrol.  farm  rellaf.  public  utilltlee.  taiafton.  mal  recovery,  uaem- 
ployment.  housing,  mercantile  marine,  eaecutlve  reorgaalmktlon. 
JodMal  referok.  eecurltim  regidatloB.  fair-trade  praetles*— It's  all 
a  marvetoua  Areworks  of  btllUaat  but  uaflaUied  buelaem  without 
one^eoUtary  project  buttoned  vp  aad  wrlttea  Into  the  recced  aa  a 
Johw  BoN^  that  la  wood  pile  eno^(h  for  one  wlntv^ 
to  leorlant  the  v^ote  oonstttatlanal 


effort  to  mop  iqy.  erganlae.  consolidate,  aad  fortify  tiie 
terrttery  gained  by  the  magnificent  first  4  years  of  Booaevelt. 
Above  all  it  needs  a  Cangreas  representative  of  a  peopie  aad  ncMk 
an  obscure  pink  fringe  of  brilliant  young  radical  inteilectuala. 


Puerto  Rico  Talks  Back 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  SANTIAGO  IGLESIAS 

RESIDENT  COMmSSIONEIL  FSOM  PUERTO  RICO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
TJmrsdav,  July  S.  1937 

Ifr.  IGI£SIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  history  has  proclaimed  that 
the  landing  of  Oen.  Nelson  A  Miles'  United  States  Army 
troops  in  Puerto  Rico  July  25,  1898,  was  a  happy  crent  for 
the  pecqple  of  the  island,  who  rejoiced  when  they  saw  and 
were  convinced  that  the  reactionary,  monarchic  dominaticm 
of  Spain  had  been  terminated.  The  people  at  large  felt  that 
they  were  free  imder  the  new  republic  regime. 

After  38  years  of  wonderful  progress  in  goyemment.  dvll 
liberties,  social  legislation,  culture,  sanitation,  agriculture, 
and  industry,  some  individuals  from  the  Island  and  the  main- 
land have  initiated  a  rrampfttgn  of  sinister  pr(H;>agaDda 
against  Puerto  Rico  with  the  purpose  of  creatine  discord, 
hatred,  against  our  peoi^e  and  American  Institutiims  ia  the 
Island. 

This  has  given  more  Impetus  to  the  many  protests  received 
from  everywhere  in  Puerto  Rico  and  on  the  mainy^nd  against 
the  dlscrimhmtions  cMitained  in  some  provisions  of  the  Jcmes 
bill  (H.  R.  7W7),  Intended  to  regulate  and  "to  protect  the 
welfare  of  consumers  ot  sugars  and  of  those  engaged  in  the 
domestic  sugar-producing  industry",  and  I  thought  that  li 
was  appropriate  to  inform  Congress  about  the  fundamoital 
and  basic  conditions  of  life  of  the  people  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
why  th^  so  much  fear  the  treatment  such  legislation  might 
toqxMeupon  them. 

An  explanation  of  the  situation  is  given  here,  substantiated 
in  many  ways  by  opinions  set  forth  in  official  releases  l^ 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  and  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior lekes: 

xxpuuvAnom  raoM  ijjjuua 

(1)  Tbe  raw  qtiota  for  Puerto  Rico  Is  reduced  83,536  tons  bdow 
the  quoU  provided  In  the  Jonea-Coetlgan  Act.  Thle  Is  eapedaUy 
unjtut  to  Puttto  Rleo  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Puerto  mco  waa 
redueed  more  under  the  Jones-Ooetlgaa  Act  than  any  other  area— 
900^)00  twM  from  the  production  the  year  prior  to  that  In  whlcix 
the  JoxMe-Costlgan  Act  went  Into  effect.  Thla.  of  course,  waa  due 
to  the  fact  that  production  In  2  of  the  base  years — namely,  1931 
and  1963 — were  ^pcaUy  rediKed  by  reason  of  drcHight  and  htirrlcane. 
A  reduction  of  33,536  tons  of  sugar  means  a  reduction  of  about 
9.000  acres  of  cane  and  approximately  540,000  days  of  work.  Thla 
means,  on  the  average,  3,006  families  would  be  added  to  our  already 
burdensome  unempl^cd  population,  which  «s  a  tremendous  burdea 
to  the  Island  In  view  of  Its  present  unemployment  problems. 

Quite  different  from  other  areas,  Puerto  Rico  has  no  crop  to 
vrtileh  she  can  turn  to  replace  sugarcane,  and  sugar  fcHins  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  Island's  income  than  it  does  of  that  ot  any  other 
domestic  yurea.  Pood  crops  do  not  give  sufficient  yields  to  be  pro- 
diiced  oa  trrlgatad  Unds.  A  reduction  of  9,000  acres,  or  540.000 
days  of  work,  means  a  tremendous  sacrifice,  which  invcdves  not  only 
a  heavy  lose  of  labor  but  a  loss  in  revenue  for  the  sumiort  at 
achoola,  health  agencies,  and  other  governmental  functions. 

In  addltlmi.  this  reduction  in  c|uota  means  greatly  Increasing 
the  coat  at  jHoduction  because  a  large  part  of  the  overhead  ia 
fixed.  In  other  words,  we  have  the  irrlgaUon  and  agricultural 
equipment  and  the  mills  to  produce  1  JOO.OOO  tons  of  sugar  about 
what  we  were  producing  when  the  Jones-Coetigan  Act  went  Into 
effect.  Itius.  a  reduction  in  sugarcane  acreage  not  only  reduces 
the  Income  to  labor  and  the  taxes  of  the  island,  but  It  Increases 
the  eoeta  <n  the  amount  we  are  allowed  to  iHtxluee  for  this 
market. 

In  this  otxmectlon,  we  suggest  that  we  be  given  22.08  percent, 
aa  pn^iKMed  in  the  subcommittee  bill,  of  the  3.715.000  tons  set 
aside  for  the  domestic  areas  in  H.  R.  7667.  which  gives  us  about 
the  quota  we  had  vmder  the  Jones-Coetigan  Act. 

(3)  The  leglalaUon  prt^Mses  that  the  domestic  areas  share  the 
deficit  of  any  domestic  area  with  Cuba.  There  is  no  Justification 
for  the  domestic  areas  to  share  any  domestic  deficit  with  Cuba 
wtU  the  rtowMistle  areas  have  had  an  opportiinity  to  fill  the 
daAett.  If  Cuba  la  to  share  ia  domestic  deficits  at  the  same  time 
—  ^w^  ..         ..*  ^^  then  Cuba  should  get  the  same  " 


ment  as  other  domestic  areas  and  have  her  raw  quota  reduced 
along  with  Puerto  Rico,  Ha\7ail.  and  the  beet  States.  In  order  to 
provide  the  Increase  in  the  quota  of  the  mainland  cane  Statea. 
This  is  significant  since  ths  domestic  areas  are  not  allowed  to 
share  in  the  deficit  of  anj  foreign  area.  This  alMie  wiU  cost 
Puerto  Rico  at  least  50,000  tons  of  sugar  this  year,  based  on 
recent  estimates  of  the  acreage  and  condition  of  the  forthcom- 
ing crop  of  beets. 

The  subcommittee's  proposal  took  care  of  thla  point  and  pro- 
vided that  the  domestic  areas  share  both  in  the  deficits  and  In- 
creases in  consumption  ahead  of  Cuba.  I  stiggest  that  the  pro- 
posal of  the  subcommittee  in  their  proposal  of  April  22.  1937,  be 
submitted  for  this  provision  In  H.  R.  7667. 

(3)  Puerto  Rico  Is  penalized  In  the  matter  of  tax  refunds  (pay- 
ments to  producers)  in  ttAt  the  acale-down  falls  particularly 
heavy  upon  Puerto  Rico,  due  to  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of 
its  cane  must  be  irrigated,  which  requires  production  in  large 
units.  To  penalize  Puerto  PJco  in  this  respect  is  simply  reducing 
the  amount  available  for  wages  and  the  amount  available  for  tax- 
ation. It  reduces  the  amount  of  revenue  to  the  insxUar  govern- 
ment. I  suggest  that  no  scale-down  be  Included  or.  if  there  must 
be  a  scale-down  of  refimds,  that  the  original  f«ale-down  of  pay- 
ments, as  provided  In  the  Jones  bill  (H.  R  6336),  the  admlnlstrs- 
tion  bin,  and  the  subcommittee's  proposal  be  substituted  for  that 
in  H.  R.  7667  and  S.  2706. 

(4)  Puerto  Rico's  refined  quota  Is  froaen  below  the  amount 
necessary  to  permit  the  efficient  operation  of  existing  facilities. 

(5)  In  addition  to  reducing  Puerto  Rico's  raw-sugar  quota  and 
establishing  penalties  upon  tax  refunds  (payments  to  producers) 
of  large-scale  producers  which  is  in  effect  a  punitive  tax  upon 
Puerto  Rico,  section  401-B  provides  for  a  tax  of  3.25  cents  per 
gallon  upon  molasses  used  for  alcohol.  The  present  price  to 
producers  of  molasses  is  4  to  5  cents  per  gaUon.  Thus,  a  tax 
of  3  25  cents  per  gallon  Is  confiscatory,  and  since  practically  all 
of  Puerto  Rico's  molasses  is  used  for  alcohol,  this  means  that 
the  Income  of  Puerto  Rlcan  sugar  producers  will  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  this  tax.  Based  upon  sales  last  year  of  25.000,000 
gallons,  this  will  mean  a  reduction  in  the  income  of  the  island  of 
approximately  $1,000,000  per  year. 

I  call  these  facts  to  your  attention  In  the  Interest  of  everyone 
In  Puerto  Rico,  because  sugar  is  the  llfeblood  of  the  island,  and 
because  the  treatment  propoeed  in  the  pending  leglslaticm  will 
greatly  Increase  the  burdens  upon  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico.  I 
also  call  these  facts  to  your  attention  In  the  spirit  of  cooperation, 
believing  that  you  will  recognize  the  Injustice  done  Puerto  Rico 
in  this  matter  and  will  do  something  about  it. 
Quoteu  established  Ijy  various  proposed  sugar  plana  based  upon 

present  estimate  of  conmmption  of  6,682.670  short  tons,  raw 

value 


Area 

Jones- 

Costigan 

Act 

Jones  bill 
(H.  R. 

Proposed 
adminis- 
tration 
bill 

Subcom- 
mittee 
print  DO. 
2 

H.R. 
7667 

Continental: 

Beets 

Cane. 

Skortton* 

1,613,576 
27a  6«4 

Skorttoni 

1,581.812 
367,388 

Short  lo»$ 

1, 5fi9.  S98 
360.138 

Short  loni 

1, 6aa  428 

460.752 

Shorttofu 

1.  549. 898 

430,166 

Total,  continental — 

1, 884.  MO 

1,049.201 

1.929.736 

2,081.180 

1,97a  064 

Insular: 

HawaU 

Puerto  Rloo 

VirKinIsland.s 

976.  «85 

831,508 

5.462 

979, 610 

833.999 

9,072 

949.893 

808.  M8 

9.244 

967.321 

823.379 

8.949 

938.038 

797,982 

8.916 

Total,  insular 

1,813,655 

1.822,681 

1.767.785 

1. 799.649 

1,744.936 

Commonwealth  o(  Phflip 

pines ...... 

Foreign: 

Tubs  ...........-.-- 

1,(85,743 

l,lttZ423 
26,610 

>9&5,9» 

1.928,179 
26,680 

»l.0M,847 

1,922.734 
>3^568 

•  955,930 

1.820.596 
25,325 

'1,039,781 
1,911,476 

Other.. 

*  36, 413 

Total,  foreign 

1,M9.033 

1,954,868 

1,949,302 

1,845,921 

2.967,670 

Total         „ 

6,682,670 

6,682,670 

6,682,670 

6.6K;670 

6.682,670 

J  Based  upon  800,000  long  tons,  raw  value,  and  50.000  tons  refined,  with  100  pounds 
cfreflned  equivalent  to  107  pounds  of  raws.  j^  •. ,    .k    dkh;  ^t 

« The  proposal  made  provision  for  the  reallotment  of  any  deficit  In  the  Pluupplne 
QuoU  to  foreign  areas  other  than  Cuba.  Thus,  the  qnota  for  other  foreign  would 
probably  becoma  103,495  In  the  case  of  the  administration  proposal  and  100.274  in  the 
case  of  the  subcommittee's  proposal.  H.  R.  7667. 

TEXT  or  wAixAca  ixraa  to  oovniroB  maob  public 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace  today  made 
public  the  following  letter  to  Gtov.  Richard  W.  I^che.  of 

Louisiana:  

Ann.  24.  1937. 

Hon.  Rich  AID  W.  Lbcrs. 

Governor  of  Louisiana.  Baton  Rouge.  La. 

Deab  Oovnufoa  Lbchb:  Your  telegram  to  the  President  of  ApzU 
18.  1937.  in  ^i^ch  you  Indicated  that  the  sugar  quota  for  the 
continental  cane  area  should  be  Increased  from  the  preaent  amount 
of  270.000  tons  to  not  leaa  than  460,000  tona.  has  been  referred 
to  me  for  reply.  ^  ^       _        .     . 

It  U  not  difficult  to  ^nweclate  the  slDcere  dealra  of  each  do- 
mestic area  to  increaaa  ita  ma^aUziga  under  the  quota  ajatem 


which  haa  mad*  theproduotkm  of  logar  cropa  proOtabla  to  beet 
and  cane  growera.  There  are.  however,  two  dUBcult  public  prob- 
lems Involved  in  making  such  Increaaea.  One  la  the  queatloa  tt 
how  large  the  total  domestic  quotas  ibould  be  and  the  other  la 
the  question  of  how  to  make  an  equitable  dlstrlbuUoa  of  that 
total  among  the  varloua  domestic  producing  areaa. 

Aa  you  know,  it  the  total  domaatlc  quotaa  were  Ineieaaad.  our 
importa  from  foreign  ooxmtrlea  would  be  decreased  a  like  amount: 
and  thla  would  unavoidably  involve  a  similar  decreaea  In  the  mar- 
ket available  to  the  millions  at  American  producers  of  exportable 
products,  of  which  we  have  surpluaes  seeking  a  greatly  needed 
expansion  of  foreign  marketa.  Cotton  la  one  of  the  important 
crops  which  suffer  from  any  decrease  In  American  import  and  ex- 
port trade.  It  has  been  calculated  that,  on  the  basis  at  current 
yields  and  prioea.  each  addlUonal  planted  acre  of  Louisiana  sugar- 
cane necessarily  Involves  a  reduction  in  our  export  market — bj 
reducing  our  imports  of  sugar — in  an  amount  equal  to  the  prod- 
uct of  3  acres  of  cotton.  Likewise  each  additional  average  acre 
of  sugar  beets,  tmfortunately  Impairs  our  export  market  In  an 
amount  equal  to  the  normal  product  of  either  8  acrea  at  com  or 
6  acrea  of  wheat. 

The  decline  in  our  Imports  of  CuV.<an  sugar  from  1939  to  19S3 
was  accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  the  Cuban  market  for  Amer- 
ican farm  products  from  more  than  800.000  acres  at  land.  It  is 
therefore  inevlUble.  as  you  will  apprecUte.  that  any  attempt  we 
can  make  to  find  a  solution  for  your  problem  through  increaaing 
the  total  domestic  sugar  quotas  would  encounter  the  neoeaaity  at 
further  decreasing  the  production  of  export  crqps  In  order  to 
enlarge  the  production  of  a  crop  which  requires  a  very  substantial 
public  subsidy  through  tariffs,  quotas,  or  bounties. 

The  problem  of  making  an  equitable  distribution  at  the  total 
domestic  sugar  quotaa  among  the  individual  prodiidng  areas  has 
been  met  heretofore  by  relating  the  quotas  to  producti<m  histories. 
On  this  basis,  a  quoU  of  460,000  tons  for  the  oontlnental  cane 
area  wovUd  be  in  excess  of  the  area's  all-time  record  production 
and  would  leave  disproportionately  smaU  quotas  for  the  other 
domesUc  areas.  Consequently,  the  desired  increaae  would  have 
to  be  made  on  some  other  basis,  and  it  la  regretted  that  thla  poa- 
slbUity  is  not  encouraging. 

If  the  distribution  of  quotas  were  to  be  made  as  a  public  reUef 
measure  on  the  basis  of  the  need  of  the  members  of  local  augar- 
producing  communities,  it  is  believed  that  Puerto  Rloo.  which  la 
the  domestic  area  that  suffers  from  the  lowest  standard  of  living, 
would  be  the  first  area  to  receive  an  Increaae.  But  under  a  quota 
system  It  Is  dUBcvUt  to  depart  from  the  historical  baaU  without 
resorting  to  a  most  arbitrary  method  of  allocation.  One  of  the 
dlsadvantagea  of  quotas  aa  a  prtoe-raiaing  device  la  their  inherent 
and  practicaUy  inesc^aable  tendency  to  fix  or  freees  an  industry 
on  a  historical  basis,  thereby  preventing  the  usual  movement  of 
production  activities  to  the  best  adapted  locaUtlea.  Ttie  result 
of  this  characteristic  of  quotas  is  that  the  public  interest  is  denied 
some  of  the  gains  of  normal  Increases  in  efllcleney:  aad  once  a 
productive  operation  has  been  carried  on.  there  is  a  grMt  demand 
under  a  quota  system  to  have  It  treated  as  a  peraonal  or  corporate 
vested  interest  of  unlimited  dtiratlon. 

Tou  will  note  In  the  enclosed  letter  of  AprU  8,  1987,  to  the 
Honorable  Pexd  CmcMiwcs.  chairman,  subcommittee,  Oommlttee 
on  Agrictilture.  House  of  Representatlvea,  that  a  reoommendatloa 
was  made  of  a  method  by  which  the  quota  for  the  oonttnental  cane 
area  could  be  Increased  substantially  in  order  to  make  the  distri- 
bution equitable  on  a  historical  basis  anumg  aU  domestic  areae. 
Sincerely, 

H.  A.  WaixAcs,  5eerefery. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  K  Ickes  today  made  inibUo 
the  following  letter  to  Representative  Jons,  chairman  oC 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture: 

IfaT  7.  19«7. 
Hon.  MAXvnr  Jowas, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Houae  of  Hepreeentativea. 

Mt  Dbab  Ifa.  JoNxs:  Upcm  examination  at  committee  print  no.  1 
of  the  sugar-quota  biU,  recommended  by  the  subcommittee  to  the 
fuU  Committee  oa  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
finds  four  forms  of  discrimination  against  HawaU  and  Puerto  Rleo 
as  insular  parts  of  the  United  States.  If  enacted  into  law.  the  bUl 
would  violate  the  principle  of  fair  treatment  among  all  domaatle 
areas  which  the  Government  haa  sought  to  maintain  as  a  funda- 
mental national  ptkicy. 

The  diacrlmlnatlons  whl^  eppear  In  committee  no.  3  are  aa 
foUows:  (1)  The  basic  quotas  for  HawaU  and  Puerto  Bloo  would 
be  disproportionately  small,  on  any  baala  that  oould  be  selected. 
as  compwed  with  the  basic  quotas  for  other  dowatlc  eagv- 
produdng  areas:  (2)  as  a  result  of  the  dlacrlmlnatory  baele  quotae 
fen-  HawaU  and  Puerto  Rloo,  the  ahare  at  theee  areae  In  the  deftcMe 
of  otho*  aieaa  and  In  increased  conKunpilon  would  be  commen- 
surately  dlsprt^wrtfaMiate:  (3)  the  domestic  Insular  areaa  would 
have  no  mtntmnnn  quotaa,  which  are  provided  In  committee  print 
no.  3  for  the  "»«^"«"*««  sugar-producing  areaa:  and  (4)  r  ^ 
would  be  placed  on  the  right  to  engage  m  refining 
In  only  the  Insular  parte  ot  the  United  Statea. 

Since  the  great  fundamental  prtnelpla  of  American 
la  the  equal  luieliiienf  of  aU  dtteene,  tbert  la  no  need  to 
upon  the  moral  or  practical  neceasttf  of  avoMtBg  • 
criminations  against  the  dUaena  of  the  United  Statea  wbo  oaaf  be 
realdlng  in  tbe  Insular  parts  of  our  country. 
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et  ttm  dtaerlmlnatloiu  agmlnrt  tbe  insular  weM  in  com- 
mlttM  prtat  no.  S  tammd  under  the  tndltloaal  tartff  method  at 
wlMadWnt  rtnwMetlr  susar  produettoo:  and.  of  oootae.  there  were 
no  dlecrlmlnattone  in  the  quota  provlslona  recoaunended  on  i^nll 
8  bf  the  CtoOMtary  ot  Agriculture,  which  are  alao  recommended  bj 
the  DepartnMnt  of  the  Interior. 

The  intenet  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  In  the  sugar  prob- 
lem im,  however,  not  Umtted  to  the  prtaclirie  of  keeping  our  trust 
with  the  "ftnltorlee  and  poeeewtons;  It  Is  equally  Interested  In  Uie 
WiMie  of  mainland  farmers  who  utlllae  redamatton  lands  and  the 

riUe  domain  and  In  the  broader  ronshieratlon  of  the  Ooremment 
not  breaking  faith  with  the  large  but  unofganlaed  groups  of 
dtlaens  on  whom  would  necessarily  be  placed  the  great  burden  of 
"aajr^further  eipanslon  of  domestic  sugar  production. 

Although  It  is  clear  that  sny  duue  of  deflelts  or  increased  con- 
sumption aDotted  to  domette  psodnctlon  Aould  be  divided  eqxil- 
tably.  there  la  reason  to  doubt  that  any  inoeaae  cf  domestic  pro- 
dnctlan  should  bs  subsldlasd.  It  wUl  be  recalled  that  durtng  the 
admtuMntton  of  PrsslrtiiiH  Wllsan  ttie  OoDgress  decided  after  care- 
ful coofManrttan  of  ths  basic  qusstlon  of  continuing  to  subsidiae 
domestlt  ngar  production,  that  the  whtikt  matter  was  indefensible, 
and  forthwith  protlded  for  the  elimination  of  aU  subsidies— a  pro- 
Vhldk  ths  Industry  was  saved  only  by  the  World  War 
"  by  later  adndnlstratlons. 

» tlM  (teBsstte  Industry  has  continued  to  thrive  on 
ad  has  espaiHled  mto  a  laiger  vested  interest, 
pceeodlng  10S4  expansion  was  accelerated  with 
ttiat  a  Issge  portion  of  Cuban  sugar  was  retriaoed 
by  iwduttiim  tfom  arsaa  subtfdlasd  by  American  consumns.  The 
ttaasfsr  of  ths  soores  of  sopi^  ftom  Cuba  to  the  United  States  has 
nraltsd  in  three  principal  problems:  First,  it  was  necessary  to  sub- 
'  Hoductfcm  brought  to  this  country:  second,  it  became 
to  pNvMa  a  partial  subsidy  to  Cubans  to  relieve  the 
omlc  strsss  that  arose  from  the  absence  of 
In  Cuba;  and  third.  It  was  necessary  to  subsidiae  the 
oftte  production  of  export  crops  for  which  the  foreign 
lasatn  part  dastroyad.   Ths  tibvlous  solution  for  thess 

,  a*  problame  would  be.  of  eourss.  to  reveres  the  process 

of  production  and.  hi  any  event,  it  would  ssem  that  the  least  the 
public  inter  est  demands  U  that  further  expansion  of  domestic 
pradnetlon  should  not  bs  subskUasd.  *  «««««: 

^l**  ■«« •<**T0'  •*"^  pointed  out  hi  his  sUtement  of  April 
90  that  the  oanmaasns  in  the  United  Stotes  were  compeUed  hot 
year  to  pay  approxlmalety  •880XX».000  m  escesa  of  wortd  prices 
•V  their  sugar  snpply,  an  amount  which  was  equal  to  a  tax 
«*  ■•■••y  ••  on  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  this  country. 

5^2^^  1^^  "*  P«»  ^*»  »»•«  •  deilcient^Sy 
V  food.    This  appsors  to  bs  an  eaessalvaly  large  burden  to  place 
^        mara.  eipeclally  In  vlaw  of  the  fact  that  there 
to  be  leea  than  100.000  farms  on  which  sugar  crons 
In  aU  parts  of  ths  Unltsd  Statea.  ^^ 

But  this  gvsat  burdsn  on  consumers  Is  not  ths  total  cost  of 
donartlc  sugar  Industry,  for  ths  producers  of 
sttflSr  a  loss  in  their  foreign  market  whenever 
_  H treses d.     It  has  bsen  calculated  that  each 

artrtmonal  average  acre  of  of  domesUc  si«ar  productkm  nnavoid- 
esoMs  In  a  raduetlon  of  our  expert  market  in  an  amount 
to  the  value  of  the  product  of  a  acrea  of  cotton,  or  8 
mm^  Of  esm.  or  t  acres  of  whsat.  And.  of  course,  any  mcreass 
ofdoaMKle  production  and  dowreass  of  fOreica-sugar  imports 
IhvoHes  a  loss  of  revenue  to  the  TVsasury  of  the  United  StatM 
with  ths  NButt  that  an  additional  burden  must  be  borne  by 
Amerlean  tazpayen.  ' 

to  these  dreumslanesa  it  would  appear  that  wovlsions  for 
further  eipanskm  of  the  subsldlasd  vested  interest  in  domestic 
angsr  iiemiiuthm  woukl  oonatltata  what  is  praetleaUy  tantamount 
to  a  biaaeh  of  faith  with  the  Interests  of^oni^Mln.  prodimrs 
5*-*?*?^  ''"•''  *»«P«y«»>  »»ar  this  resson  the  Department  of 
the  Intenor  reoonunends  the  rthalnatlon  of  the  numerous  pro- 
vlslaaa  in  sartous  forms  in  committee  print  no.  a  for  increased 
quotM  for  domsstlc-sugar  productlan. 
A  sugar-quota  system  poeesssss  ths  advantage,  frem  the  stand- 

rat  ct  rtnaasstlo  sugar  produests.  of  raising  prlcee  and  profits 
a  much  highsr  level  than  would  ansae  ftom  oidlnary  tarlir 
^laiKaiilliai.    It  has  been  eakwlatad.  for  '»'TtTini^.  that  the  prlcee 
pnta  jcr  aqgar  by  eonanmsrs  te  ine  were  approshnataly  •146.- 
iOO.eog  In  oMsss  of  ths  prtess  that  would  have  edstsd  under 
tariff  on  Cuban  sngara  of  $1.00  por   100  pounds, 
by  ths  united  Statea  Tariff  dommla- 


to  addition  to  the  greater  cost  It  hnpoaes  on  oonsumsrs.  a  quota 

S*™  •2??"  *•  f " inhswntly  ths  ssrious  disadvantage  frem 

the  s<ann»nint  of  the  public  Interaat  of  tendbw  to  baoomea  great 
mass  of  fiMd  indlvldaai  nsanopoUea  whkh  prevant  thoaa  IneraasH 
to  sMslsney  that  eonM  eoass  frem  the  nonaal  BKMemsot  of  pso- 
doetlon  to  tbs  bsttsr  adapted  tfcaiulU  araaa.  If  the  twial  ftaa 
of  produethm  were  pstmlttod  aaMng  ttrrnirati 
la  reason  to  bsllsre  that  no  tatel  shift  would  ooeor 
Bsularand  oonttaMntal  portlona  ot  ths  Utaltad  Blatas. 
I  no.  18  of  ths  UWtodStatos  Tbrlff  «— .■■.|It»"h  yyiiT^itss  that 
..  ,- -^-_— --  ^  produellun  of  reOnod  bset  angsr  la  no  greater 
toan  tha  avesage  eoet  of  the  preduetlon  of  reOnsd  eaae  sugar  to 
the  inaalar  aiaaa.  Bat  there  prabahly  would  ha  »■»«  tamravw- 
.  to  the  wrtlnwitol  aisM  if  rsstratoto  ireN  re- 
the  tsndsncy  of  pcodactloa  tosMSt  totte  jwwr 


A  sugar  quota  system  In  the  form  in  which  It  has  been  cenuelred 
heretofore  can  serve  the  public  Interest  by  restraining  ths  expan- 
elon  of  heavily  sulMldlzed  domestic  prodiictlon  and  stabillxlng  con- 
dltlons  within  the  indiistry.  But  its  basic  advantage  would  be  lost 
and  replaced  by  a  most  serious  public  disadvantage  If  its  purpose 
were  perverted  into  a  device  for  the  destruction  of  trade  in  our 
most  efficiently  produced  commodities. 

A  great  weakness  of  a  sugar  quota  system  as  an  Instrument  of 
regulation  by  political  government  lies  in  its  extremely  technical 
nature  and  its  complex  ranxlflcatlons.  Ibis  characteristic  makes 
it  susceptible  to  great  abuse  by  organized  minority  pressure  groups 
who  can  take  advantage  of  its  technical  complexities  to  devise  so 
many  means  of  fixing  embargoes  against  competition  and  of  In- 
creasing their  own  share  of  the  total  Increased  Income  that  a  quota 
system  provides  for  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

At  the  present  time  in  Washington  we  have  not  only  the  sugar 
lobbies,  which  are  kept  here  In  season  and  out.  but  also  a  large 
supply  of  temporary  sugar  lobbylsU  who  are  busily  soliciting  sup- 
port for  all  sorts  of  devices  and  schemes  they  have  concocted  to 
obtain  special  governmental  grants  of  monopoly.  The  audacity  of 
one  little  group  of  manufacturing  monopolists,  the  cane  refiners, 
in  demanding  a  legalized  monopoly  for  themselves  illustrates  the 
dilDculties  that  Congress  must  face  under  a  quota  system  in  deal- 
ing with  corporate  aggregations  of  wealth  which  control  the  neces- 
sities of  the  daily  life  of  our  citizens.  This,  despite  the  long  court 
record  of  this  group  of  restraint  of  trade,  and  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  investigated  their  «^i*«tw«  mnt\ 
found  they  were  not  warranted  in  seeking  governmental  int)tection 
against  even  foreign  competition.  They  insist  on  a  legalised  mo- 
nopoly for  themselves  through  emt>argoes  against  both  domestic 
and  foreign  competition  and  demand  that  the  Congress,  without 
hesitation,  sntiff  out  forthwith  another  13,000.000  of  *nTinfti  import 
and  export  trade. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  believes  that  no  qxiota  legisla- 
tion at  this  time  would  be  greatly  preferable  to  the  enactment  of 
tha  provisions  of  committee  print  no.  8. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Hasold  Zj.  Icacas. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

CONCLUSION 

Cn  the  sugar  bm  (H.  R.  7667)  now  pending  before  the  House 
other  experts  state  that  there  are  some  outstanding  dis- 
criminations which  should  be  corrected  If  Puerto  Rico  is  to 
be  treated  as  a  domestic  area,  as  the  bill  purports  to  do,  and 
afford  the  sugar  industry  of  Puerto  Rico  a  fair  chance  to 
share  in  the  sugar  market  of  continental  United  States. 

OtrrSTANDING    DISCRIlCnfATIOHS    AGAINST    PtTXBTO    BICO 

First.  Restriction  on  shipments  of  refined  sugar,  Puerto 
Rico  to  mainland,  at  freezing  point  of  126.033  short  tons,  raw 
value.  This  discrimination  appears  in  section  207  (b)  of  the 
Jones  bUl.  This  discrimination,  after  some  fair  sections  of 
the  bm  placing  Puerto  Rico  in  the  category  of  a  domestic 
area,  must  be  corrected  by  the  complete  removal  of  this 
restriction  from  the  bUL  At  no  other  place  in  the  bOl  is  such 
a  glaring  attempt  made  to  treat  a  domestic  area  In  one  part 
of  the  law  as  domestic  territory  and  yet  deprive  that  area  <rf 
the  rights  and  privileges  that  should  go  with  the  status 
"domesUc." 

Second.  Restriction  to  continental  group  in  section  101 
(f )  relating  to  the  definition  of  the  term  "liquid  sugar."  Td 
afTord  Puerto  Rico  equality  d  treatment  and  to  remove  dis- 
crimination, the  words  "ccxitinental  United  States"  in  line 
18,  page  2,  of  H.  R.  7667,  should  be  stricken  out,  and  in 
place  thereof  inserted  after  the  word  "in",  the  words  "domes- 
tic sugar  production  areas."  The  foregcring  are  outstanding 
In  the  disrrlminatioDs  against  Puerto  Rico  that  exist  in  the 
fadlL 

The  treatment  accorded  Puerto  Rico  in  the  sections  of 
the  law  below  discussed  severely  penalize  the  sugar  Indus-- 
try  of  Puerto  Rico  and  should  be  corrected  in  accocxlance 
with  the  views  here  below  expressed. 

(a)  Fixing  in  secUon  202  (a)  of  the  Jones  wn,  Puerto 
Mco'saugar  quota  at  21.48  percent  of  3,715,000  short  tons: 
TWs  percent  gives  Puerto  Rico  a  quota  of  191JW2  shnt 
toos,  raw  value,  which  is  34.000  short  tons  below  the  Jdoes- 
Costigan  Act.  Every  sugar  bill,  with  one  exception,  cooaid-! 
ered  in  the  present  sessirai  of  Congress  reduces  Puerto  Rico's 
quota  below  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  leveL 

(b)  Tlie  sharing  of  any  domestic  area  deficit  with  Cuba:! 
In  additlaii  to  placing  Puerto  Rico  at  such  a  low  level*  glveai 
Cuba  a  share  in  any  domestic  deficit  thus  depriving  Puerto 
Blco  or  Its  folly  legitimate  partidpaUon  in  such  deficits. 
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Any  deficit  ftn  any  domestic  area  shoukl  be  divided  pro-rata 
among  other  domestic  areas. 

(c)  Scaling  down  of  benefit  payments  to  producers  (sec 
304  (c>  of  H.  R.  7667) :  Hie  bill,  section  304  (a),  proposes 
benefit  payments  at  60  cents  instead  of  70  cents  per  100 
pounds  of  sugar.  T^ere  is  also  a  reduction  in  the  ben«Clt  pay- 
ments on  the  basis  of  the  size  of  operation.  The  reductions 
are  greater  in  the  higher  l»-acket  of  production  than  proposals 
in  iH^vious  Mils  offered  at  this  session  oi  Congress. 

(e)  Regulation  of  average  price  to  consumer  (sec.  201  ot 
H.  R.  7667) :  This  clause  of  the  law  bases  a  mftximum  price 
on  return  of  the  five  princii>al  agricultural  cash  crops  in  the 
United  States.  The  wortixiga  of  this  method  of  computing  a 
price  level  is  incomprehensible  when  applied  to  Puerto  Rica 

aacAPiruiiAXioN 

Raced  in  the  order  of  their  importance  to  Puerto  Rico, 
the  following  outstanding  changes  should  be  made  in  the 
Jones  bill.  H.R.  7667: 

(1)  Remove  restrictitm  on  shipments  of  refined  sugar — 
Puerto  Rico  to  mainland  (sec.  207  (b) ,  p.  14,  in  the  bill) . 

(2)  Change  section  202  (a),  page  7,  of  the  biU  to  per 
centum  participati<m  in  domestic  group  of  22.06.  thus  afford- 
ing Puerto  Rico  a  quota  at  least  equal  to  the  quota  in  the 
Jones-CosUgan  Act. 

(3)  Eliminate  Cuba  from  sharing  in  any  dmnestic  area 
deficit  (sec.  204  (a),  p.  8,  <a  the  bill). 

(4)  Readjust  benefit  payment  scale  (sec.  304  (c).  p.  24) 
of  the  bill  to  afford  better  treatment  to  large  unit  of  produc- 
tion. 

(5)  Change  warding  of  section  101  (f),  page  2.  line  18. 
Jones  bill  (H.  R.  7667).  to  read  "Domestic  sugar-producing 
areas",  in  place  of  "continental  United  States." 

(6)  Eliminate,  or  at  least  revise,  method  of  maximum  price 
fixing,  section  201,  page  6,  at  the  biU. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  B.  STEAGALL 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  8. 1957 


AX3IDRBBS  OF  RON.  FRANK  HANCXKX  OF  IVOBTH  CAROdlKA 
TO  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  BUILDINa  &  LOAN  LKAOUg.  JUNE 
25.  1937,  BLOIWXNO  ROCK.  N.  C. 


Mr.  STEAGAIli.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  Vbe  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rbcokd,  I  include  the  following  address  of 
Hon.  PftAifK  Hancock,  Member  of  Congress  from  North  Caro- 
lina, to  the  North  Carolina  Building  k  Loan  League,  delivered 
June  25.  1037.  at  Blowing  Rock.  N.  C: 

A  good  many  people  have  made  the  mistake  In  the  paat  2  or 
8  years  of  confuslxig  publicly  financed  ho\islng  with  the  much 
broader  term  of  national  housing  poUcy.  They  are  like  thooe  who 
have  seen  only  one  spoke  of  the  wheel  and  assume  that  they  have 
seen  it  all.  In  my  opinion  nothing  could  be  more  appn^rlata 
tt\^n  the  dlacusMon  of  a  full  national  housing  policy  with  such 
an  organlaatlan  as  your  Ncnth  Carolina  Building  and  Loan  League. 
You  have  a  tremendous  part  to  play  In  working  oat  our  national 
housing  pcdlcy.  Both  the  North  Carolina  League  and  the  United 
States  Building  and  Loan  League  have  already  diown  distinguished 
leadership  In  helping  with  the  problem.  "Hie  Individual  building 
and  loan  associations  which  make  up  these  leagues  have  dona 
the  kind  of  a  Job  which  warrants  their  Inclusion  as  important 
factors  m  a  national  housing  program.  My  own  knowledge  of 
your  performance  In  North  Carolina  makes  me  proud  to  have 
been  aaaodated  with  this  bustness  on  a  board  of  dlTBctan  for 
a  good  number  of  years.  Such  knowledge  likewise  makes  me  con- 
fident that  the  associations  here  win  keep  moving  forward  with 
the  times. 

Now  let  us  do  some  fundamental  thinking  abovt  the  Idea  of  a 
national  housing  poUcy.  Basentlally  our  housing  policy  In  this 
Nation  Is  based  upon  private  enterprise  and  we  want  It  to  con- 
tinue that  way  In  the  future.  My  Ideal  fa-  housing  policy  would 
be  to  have  every  family  In  the  country  living  In  its  own  home. 
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thai  has  made  Amwlea  what  K  la  today. 

We  are  a  long  way  from  that  Ideal. 
been  a  growing  public  reallaakloii  of  social  rMpooalbUlty  for  ttaa 
shelter  of  those  who  Just  do  not  make  aaoiigti  muksy  to  own  tbalr 
homes.  I  continue  to  plead,  however,  that  thla  puhUe  respousi- 
bUlty  for  adequate  housing  for  all  gioupa  should  iiot  load  us  to 
the  point  where  we  lose  sight  of  tha  kaystona  In  tha  areh  of  our 
houf^ng  pohcy,  namely,  the  debt-frea  owned  boma. 

How  are  we  going  to  divide  up  tha  Jobt  I  am  oonvlnosd  that 
private  enterprlae  really  holds  the  key  to  the  situation.  The  ax- 
tent  to  which  housing  privately  built  and  privafealy  Ananced  la 
effective  in  housing  families  with  smaU  Inooniea  aMtomatloally 
marks  the  limit  to  Jxutlfled  public  housing  expandlturaa.  It  Is 
as  simple  as  a  problem  In  arithmetic.  The  greater  ttia  aflldency 
of  private  antarjiriaa  the  lass  the  need  for  public  participation. 
And  I  would  Ilka  to  say  here  that  the  Congress  feels  that  the  Job 
of  tha  buUding  and  loan  associations  Is  to  flaanoa  tha  slnylsst 
and  most  Inexpensive  homes  that  families  can  pay  for.  I  do  not 
mean  that  this  is  your  entire  Job  but  becauae  you  have  In  tha 
past  reached  down  farther  than  any  other  tlnanrial  Institution 
mto  the  low-lnoocne  group  and  have  ftoam  It  successfully,  this  rola 
remains  peculiarly  yotir  own.     ^ 

A  national  hou^ng  policy  Is  Important,  because,  as  far  as  any- 
body knows,  this  country  has  never  drawn  up  any  definite  pro- 
gram. I  do  not  say  that  it  should  legMata  or  admlnlatrmte  Into  tha 
tar  comers  of  our  housing  activity.  The  very  fact,  however,  that 
we  have  begun  to  recognise  some  need  for  public  housing  calls  for 
a  much  more  definite  policy  than  we  have  ever  had  to  formulate 
before. 

Ever  slnoe  you  began  your  q;)lendld  and  soooessful  advocacy  of 
the  Federal  home  loan  bank  cystem  In  1032  you  men  In  the  bund- 
ing and  loan  bustness  have  recognlaed  publicly  the  relationship 
between  building  activity,  eqpedally  home  building,  and  our  unem- 
^oyment  problem.  That  relationship  continues.  We  have  not  yet 
licked  our  unemployment  proMem.  although  we  have  made  some 
progress.  And  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you  that  the  Incrsaaaa 
in  home  construction  which  we  have  noted  in  the  past  year  hava 
made  a  dent  in  the  ranks  of  the  Jobless.  TtM  value  of  permits  for 
new  residential  unite  Issued  in  19S6  In  S24  dtles  with  popalations 
of  10,000  and  over  was  more  than  half  a  blUlon  dollars — about 
S82S,000.000,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  In- 
crease ova-  the  previous  year  was  112  J  percent.  The  same  Bareau'a 
estimate  on  employment  and  buUdlng  construction  iliowed  a  66.1- 
percent  increase  between  February  lOM  and  February  1967;  and 
during  the  12  months  between  March  19M  end  Mar^  1BS7  nearly 
1.670,000  workers  were  added  to  the  pay  rolls  of  the  ladustrlea 
which  the  Bureau  surveys.  If  we  have  made  that  kind  of  a  start 
with  our  unemployment  proUem  by  Increasing  hooM  buUdlnf. 
Obvloudy  we  have  been  on  the  right  track  aU  the  time  when  wa 
talked  about  building  houaea  to  put  bmb  to  work. 

Furthennore.  the  figures  which  I  have  given  rsprssent  em- 
pk^ment  In  privately  financed  constnietlon.  In  tba  first  quarter 
at  thla  year  leas  than  900.000  persons  were  employad  on  eonstruc- 
tlon  projects  financed  by  the  Fsderal  aovammant;  IWjOOO  of  thoaa 
ware  working  on  projects  financed  by  regular  Oownasnt 
prlatkma. 

So  I  am  Interested  In  the  private  end  at  our  hwhig  poUoy 
the  aofiloyosent  atandpuint  aa  wtfl  as  because  X  want  to  saa 
people  better  honasd. 

Of  oouxae.  the  seoosid  great  Impart  at  a  national  houatag  poUsy 
lies  m  its  effect  vtpon  living  conditions.  Badly  houaad  paqile  too 
often  turn  out  to  be  badly  behaving  people.  Poocly  houasd  paopla 
take  little  or  no  latarest  in  the  community.  Tlksy  have  no  naaon 
to  put  much  store  by  a  town  or  vlUags  which  la  mainly  rapi  ueautad 
to  them  In  the  person  of  a  landlord  who  Insists  on  •''"■■**«»g  hla 
monthly  rent  on  an  lU-vcntilatad.  Insanitary  simek. 

Mow,  I  don't  think  that  aU  of  the  people  who  llva  In  plaeaa 
like  that  have  to  continue  living  In  them  evan  If  wa  davahip  no 
public  housing  program.  Tba  younger  generatlaiM,  the  boya  and 
girls  in  their  teens  in  many  of  the  families  which  are  living  Ilka 
that,  can  be  inq;>lred  with  the  Ideal  of  home  owngshlp  If  some- 
body like  you  men  gets  hold  of  them  when  tbey  got  their  ftrat 
Jobs  and  instills  a  vlaion  of  Independence.  X  look  to  the  buUdlng 
industry  to  msat  those  people  half  way  by  developing  lower  oast, 
soundly  built  homes  Tou  in  the  buUdlng  and  loan  bualnsss  win 
be  there  to  finance  such  houses.  Thus,  aa  I  sss  It,  puhlle^  I 
ing  expendlturea  can  always  be  confined  to  a  ralatlvoty  small 
centaga  of  tha  population.  Again,  I  sascrt,  aa  long  aa  private 
enterprise  cacerts  Itself — not  much  longer. 

Over  a  year  ago  I  took  the  floor  In  the  Ilouae  of 
Uvea  in  a  plaa  for  more  information  about  our 
tlons  and  outlook  In  this  country.  We  began  doing  things  aboug 
home  ownership  and  housing  and  mortgage  debta 
already  in  an  eoketgency.  and  emergencies  do  not  often  gtva 
to  considered,  careful  programs.  The  result  Is  that  moat  of 
things  that  we  have  done  about  housing  to  data  hava  Attad  InCo 
no  specific  plan,  and  aa  pleoea  of  a  Jl*mw  pomto  ttMy  would 
never  fit  together  to  make  any  rscognlaahle  taouatng  ptiief. 

Some  of  the  things  we  did.  of  eouzaa.  ware  to  build 
Insure  mortgagee,  to  reaettle  famlilm  from  ttasir  old  abodoa  to 
new  onea.  to  refinance  mortgagaa.  to  auppoct  eammunltf  horns 
wnAnring  Institutions,  and  to  g«t  atnne  of  the  paopla  axdtad  about 
modemlElng  their  homea.  I  want  to  review  what  tha  Ctovam- 
ment's  definite  steps  have  been  a  little  lator  on.  but  rli^t  now 
I  am  trying  to  make  the  point  that  the  tlma  haa  oome  to  get 
aome  thou^tful  guidance  and  sure  dlreottoa  about 
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at  to  lo.  Tbls  Is  u&emmrj,  not  only  to  ksap  the  Otwiuuieiit 
tram  qwndlBg  many  xoon  doUan  and  mueh  vaan  •ffort  than  la 
atommrj  bat  alao  to  set  ■omirtMng  dona,  to  fsi  farther  along 
m  our  prafram  of  liou^ng  peopto  and  putting  people  to  work. 

Our  procedure  during  the  emergency  waa  a  year-to-year  propo- 
attkm.  We  did  one  thing  in  188S.  and  by  1935  we  were  doing 
aomethlng  entirely  dUferent.  I  am  th««iring  specifically  of  the 
part  which  commercial  banks  have  been  encouraged  to  play  in 
this  matter.  In  1083  we  felt  that  real-esUte  loans  had  been  a 
true  mitletone  around  the  necks  of  commercial  banks,  and  so  de- 
cided that  they  had  better  not  be  permitted  to  hang  very  many 
each  stones  on  themselTee  in  the  future.  Two  years  later  the 
thought  eeemed  to  be  that  home  loans  were  Just  the  place  to 
Invest  the  billions  of  eacess  funds  which  the  commercial  banks 
had  accumulated.  It  Is  each  Instancea  as  this  which  convince  me 
that  we  need  to  proceed  from  facts  and  to  work  toward  a  long- 
time goal  and  ptuicy.  rather  than  xise  the  hit-and-miss  method 
which  may  turn  out  to  be  the  same  aa  taking  three  stepe  forward 
and  slipping  back  two. 

Just  about  a  month  short  of  5  years  ago  the  Federal  Oovem- 
mraMdbk  the  first  step  to  encourage  better  housing  by  way  of 
hone  ownership.  So  many  of  my  friends  here  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina Building  and  Loan  LMgue  were  active  in  the  creation  of  the 
Mdaral  home  loan  bank  system  that  I  do  not  have  to  go  into 
mat  detail  about  It.  I  have  la  mind  particiilarly  our  goixl 
Mend  O.  K.  LaRocnie.  I  do  not  want  to  point  out  some  of  the 
significant  llghfei  which  this  initial  step  throws  tmon  our  national 
boosing  poUey. 

The  Federal  booM  loan  bank  system  was  essentially  a  move 
to  strsngthsa  local  and  community  thrift  and  home-financing 
instnutloas.  It  thus  recognised  that  privately  built  and  pri- 
vately flaaoesd  hoosss  wsre  the  sssentisl  psrt  of  our  national 
boosing  policy  and  that  the  ocoupaaey  of  &ess  bomss  by  their 
ownecB  was  tbs  idial  toward  which  the  If  atKm  should  shoot. 
Tb««  was  nothing  revolutionary  about  the  syi«em.  It  followed 
la  tbs  mala  the  careful  buslnsss  and  financial  lines  which  char- 
MlsrlBsd  tbs  ersatlon  of  tbs  Pedsral  nsssrvs  System  and  the 
Mdsral  hooM  loan  system  but  It  was  a  departiu«  in  that  It  threw 
the  weight,  both  nioral  and  financial,  of  tb»  Federal  Ooremment 
Into  the  balance  on  the  side  of  the  home  owner  and  the  institu- 
tlans  whieb  finance  bbn.  I  think  as  years  go  on  you  in  ths 
building  and  loan  business  wlU  come  to  realiae  more  and  more 
what  a  distinct  departure  it  waa  for  you  and  what  a  slgniflcant 
i*^  ahead  it  lepisssutsd  la  your  dsvelopment. 

In  198S  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  was  passed  to  meet  an 
emcegency.  Again,  we  were  still  aawiming  that  the  backbone  of 
our  national  housing  policy  waa  the  owned  home  sometime  to 
be  free  of  d^t.  Otherwlee  the  Government  would  certainly  not 
have  been  eo  disturbed  about  ksq>lng  people  frcm  losing  their 
bomee.  ISseutUlly  tbe  Borne  Owners'  Loan  Act  when  we  view 
it  from  tbe  bousing  poUey  standpoint  waa  an  attempt  to  bolster 
tip  tbe  home-ownership  pillars  of  our  national  housing  program. 
n  did  a  good  Job  in  tbe  main.  Some  of  the  bolstering  f  aUed  aa 
tbe  widely  publlsbed  foreclaeure  records  indicate.  I  do  think, 
bowewr.  that  we  did  a  substantial  piece  of  work  in  bolstering  up 
tbe  home  owner  fabric  of  the  Nation  when  we  threw  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  OorponUlon  into  action. 

^  ^be  Home  Owners*  Loan  Corporation,  however,  represents  the 
wst  OSS  of  the  public  flnancee  In  support  of  the  national  hous- 
lag  poUey.  It  was  not  public  boosing  bot  neither  was  It  entlrtf  y 
private  boaslag. 

Along  wtth  the  Borne  Owners'  Loan  Act  the  Government  made 
Its  Bsovs  to  further  strengthen  the  local  thrift  and  h<»ie-flnanclng 
astern.  Tou  wlU  recall  that  $100,000,000  was  appropriated  for 
Investiiieut  in  Fsderal  savings  and  loan  associaUons  whether  newly 
organised  or  converted  from  State  chartered  associations.  Later 
State-chartered  assoeiatians  were  eligible  to  have  such  money 
'^▼•■ted  in  their  sharss.  because  they  had  proved  how  important 
tbey  oould  be  in  this  national  housing  poUcy  bssed  on  home 

In  1M4  tbm  National  Bousing  Act  went  Into  effect.  Borne  own- 
««WP  was  still  tbe  great  objective.  The  time-tested  building 
and  loan  pbua  of  paying  for  the  home  with  monthly  installments 
waa  gtvsB  a  few  coats  of  gilt  and  stretched  in"  several  dixections. 
It  was  then  offered  to  the  financial  institutions  of  all  types  along 
«1th  the  system  of  insurancs  for  tbe  SEtortgage  lender.  In  some 
localities  It  baa  been  effective  la  helping  home  construction  get 
started.  Begrettably  much  of  tbe  energy  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  has  gone  into  refinancing  mortgagee  which  woe 
an  right  as  tbey  wen. 

Again,  as  part  of  tbe  National  Bousing  Act,  another  buttress 
to  the  system  of  local  thrift  and  bome-finandng  Instltutiona  was 
bum.  The  sucoees  of  tbs  Federal  Depoalt  Insurance  Corporation 
tebuUdlng  banking  confidence  led  to  tbe  establishment  of  the 
Mderal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation  for  both  State 
^federally  chartered  institutions.  It  was  to  act  as  a  stimulus 
ta^tba  flow  of  more  investments  into  the  savings,  building,  and 
loan  assodationa.  and  thus  put  them  in  a  position  to  amy  out 
^^  **!?  OP  their  tlma-bonored  role  in  promoting  home  owner- 
■blp.  Ftom  what  X  can  gather  the  plan  has  been  suooeesful  whexe 
It  was  nsedsd  most»  aad  I  tSel  that  tt  was  aa  boportant  part  of  tbe 


Vsderal   Government's  support  of  the  home-ownership  bouslac 
policy. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  all  of  the  major  steps  eo  far  taken  at 
Washlngt<»i  in  regard  to  housing  have  emphasized  the  home- 
ownership  angle  of  our  national  housing  policy.  The  subsidiary 
angle  of  that  policy,  the  public  financing  of  hoxiaing  t<x  those 
who  cannot  afford  to  own  has  received  its  attention  in  measures 
primarily  designed  as  emergency  relief  activities.  Public  housing 
under  the  P.  W.  A.,  under  the  Resettlement  Administration,  and 
the  T.  V.  A.  has  been  and  remains  an  experiment.  The  Wagner 
housing  bill.  In  the  Congress  at  the  present  time,  is  the  first  major 
measure  to  deal  with  the  public  financing  of  housing  as  an  objec- 
tive In  Itself.  It  will  thus  represent  the  second  departure  from 
the  hands-off  housing  attitude  of  the  Federal  Government  up 
untU  5  years  ago. 

It  Is  extremely  Important,  however,  that  businessmen  and  com- 
zaunity  leaders  should  not  make  the  mistake  of  assuming  that 
because  some  public  housing  has  been  found  necessary,  the  old 
order  of  housing  in  America,  the  owned  home  Is  being  pushed  into 
the  backgroxmd.  I  say  It  is  important  that  they  remember  this, 
because.  I  repeat,  private  enterprise  holds  the  key  to  the  limits 
which  can  be  placed  upon  public  housing  expendittires.  Private 
enterprise  can  do  its  Job  in  an  increasingly  effective  degree  eo  that 
public  housing  can  be  kept  at  a  minimum. 

After  theee  6  years  of  the  Government's  hand,  however  lightly, 
In  our  housing  affairs,  where  do  we  stand?  I  think  we  can  say  at 
the  «utset  that  the  policy  of  encouraging  and  strengthening  the 
wrtstlng  thrift  and  home-financing  institutions  and  of  organising 
others  like  them  has  been  the  most  effective  permanent  imder- 
taklng  of  the  Federal  Government.  Interest  rates  have  gone  down 
considerably  from  the  point  which  they  had  reached  la  ths  tight 
money  conditions  of  the  early  depression.  Five  and  one-balf  per- 
cent on  home  loans  is  even  beccmiing  a  typical  rate,  and  I  note 
that  an  increasing  number  of  loans  are  being  made  at  8  percent. 

I  am  somewhat  dlsttirbed  to  note,  however,  that  along  with 
this  brsak  which  the  financing  agencies  have  given  the  home 
owner,  we  are  confronted  with  a  rise  in  construction  costs  which 
threatens  otir  incipient  home  building  activity.  When  I  see  a 
chvt  of  construction  costs  which  shows  a  rise  of  prsctlcally  SO 
POTOoit  in  thoss  costs  between  mid  1933  and  the  present  time.  I 
fall  back  upon  my  original  contention  that  it  Is  time  we  did 
flonie  fset  finding  about  our  national  housing  policy.  With  costs 
like  that,  private  enterprise  as  represented  by  the  building  indus- 
tey  Itself  is  not  moving  in  the  direction  of  increased  service  to 
the  lower  Income  groups.  Being  cloee  to  the  building  situation, 
mo«  of  you  have  probably  formed  yovir  own  opinions  about  the 
rtfects  of  theee  rising  buUdlng  costs,  but  1  should  be  happy  to 
find  that  I  was  overestimating  their  Influence.  If  some  of  you 
can  lighten  my  heart  on  this  score  after  I  have  finished  soeakins 
it  will  be  most  reassxulng.  o*«»«»-^*hi 

Meanwhile  the  strengthening  of  your  building  and  loan  insti- 
tutions by  the  various  steps  which  the  Federal  Government  has 
taken  should  certainly  stimulate  the  natural  tendencies  of  the 
buUdlng  and  loan  executives  to  look  upon  their  Jobs  as  qiusi 
public  responsibilities.  ^ 

Ot  course,  you  will  move  forward  with  your  Institutions  on  the 
businesslike  basU  which  is  demanded  by  the  Interests  of  bor- 
rowers wid  investors  alike,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  your  pub- 
llce  service  in  the  cause  shaU  be  diminished  one  lota.  Thlii  of 
yourselves,  I  beg  of  you.  as  those  who  have  an  unusual  (Hjpor- 
tunl^  to  rid  home  ownership  of  the  shackles  which  selfish  In- 
terests have  sometimes  placed  about  it. 

We  are  entering,  if  we  have  not  already  reached,  a  period  of 
housing  shortage.  Such  times  create  special  opportunity  fw  the 
use  Of  Imerior  materials  and  workmanship  in  the  building  of 
homes.    The  building  boom  of  the  early  twenties  was  another  such 

t^^  iz®  <*^^u«*<M»ment  about  property  ownership  which  re- 
sulted man  shoddy  buUdlng  practices  at  that  time  has  militated 
a^unst  the  successful  progress  erf  a  housing  poUcy  based  on  home 
ownership.  Let  it  be  part  of  your  Job  and  the  Job  of  your 
buUdlng  and  loan  association  to  protect  the  people  who  borrow 
money  from  you  from  investing  In  substandard  houses  which 
glitter  but  are  by  no  means  gold. 

r«Si^^^.  ^  <»^17?  your  Job  and  your  public  responsIbUlty 
your  institutions  should  be  more  than  ever  before  centere  of  home 
financing  InfOTmatlon  for  the  public.  People  have  never  had 
such  centera  in  the  history  of  this  country.  The  responsibUlty  is 
yoms  to  teke  on.  Be  in  a  position  to  advise  every  famUy  in  your 
community  as  to  the  best  solution  for  its  housing  problem.  This 
means  that  you  should  not  In  your  anxiety  to  consmnmate  a 

SSSf  t'»,  ?S°f»P**^w?°y  ^?^y  to  go  into  a  home-ownenhlp 
goject  which  It  probably  wUl  never  be  able  to  carry  through. 
Be  able  to  teU  people  with  the  authority  backed  by  fact  how 
^)ensive  a  home  they  can  afford  to  buy  and  thus  protect  them 
from  another  dlailluaionlng  factor  in  some  home  ownership  at- 
^^^  ♦  J^i***^^  °"*  °*  *^«^  "^ee  homes  which  were  lost 
f^S}^  the  depression  was  not  a  case  of  sudden  economic  mis- 
fortune but  the  result  of  a  mistaken  undertaking  In  the  first 
pisce.  It  lies  in  your  power  to  reduce  substantially  the  number 
Of  such    cases  which  may  arise  In  any  futvu*  business  recession. 

You  have  done  well  in  perfecting  your  business  practices  to  the 
point  where  they  offer  probably  the  best  possible  service  to  meet 


prcsent-day  damaads.  Ksep  tbe  IfiMfal  attitude  toward 
cbangea  and  may  you  oonstantly  rssxaaalae  your  praetleea  as  times 
change  so  that  you  will  always  be  doing  the  best  pnsslhls  Job.  I 
have  supreme  faith  in  the  principle  on  which  building  and  loan 
asBodatlmis  opsrate  and  am  assxired  and  constantly  reassursd  that 
the  best  lnstrun»entallty  we  have  In  carrying  out  o\u-  housing 
poUcj  Is  such  an  institution  as  yours  which  specialises  in  this 
financing  function  and  devotas  aU  of  its  time  to  It. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  wider  public  understanding  of  this  plan 
which  you  have  worked  so  hard  and  so  methodically  to  perfect. 
The  people  for  whom  your  institutions  were  designed  deserve  to 
know  that  you  exist.  Whether  by  advertising  or  by  a  weU  worked 
out  system  of  personal  contact  the  responsibility  is  upon  you  not 
only  to  fiu-nish  but  also  to  encourage  the  use  of  your  xinlque 
service. 

Tour  leadership  in  your  own  communities  can  resch  beyond  the 
financing  activities  through  which  you  exert  your  direct  Infiu- 
ence  In  the  national  bousing  policy.  Let  me  urge  you  to  continue 
your  traditional  concern  for  the  factors  In  the  community  which 
m***  home  ownership  deslrablB.  I  have  mentioned  the  need  for 
buUdlng  homes  at  lo'irer  cost.  Scientific  research  has  already  pro- 
duced new  materials  whoae  substitution  for  older,  more  oostly 
aaodes  of  coostruetion  can  help  reduce  the  cost.  Tet  there  are 
cities  wbose  building  codes  are  so  antiquated  that  there  is  no 
possible  way  for  today's  home  buUdeis  to  take  advantage  of  theee 
new  devtfcqnnMits.  Tour  influence  toward  up-to-date  building 
oodea  in  your  dtles  can  weigh  heavily  in  the  progress  of  boms 
ownsrship. 

Our  hi4>haBard  msthods  of  t**— 4'ng  cities  out  first  in  this 
dhectlon  sad  then  la  that,  aooordlng  as  land  Is  available  and 
<iyTY^"^  Is  apparent,  havs  kept  tbs  hanrds  of  futors  dsellae  la 
urupeity  values  very  much  alive.  We  caa  take  soaas  of  tbs  nseu- 
Istlon  out  of  owning  a  home  la  growing  parts  of  tbs  city  by 
pisnning  land  osss  in  advance.  America  is  young  ss  yet  in  its 
efforts  to  plan  tbe  future  growth  of  cities.  Tou  caa  have  a  part 
la  bslptag  yoor  owa  eoauaaalty  matovs  Its  thlnlrlng  about  dty 
planning.  Tou  can  take  leadership  in  planning  to  use  tbe  land 
in  the  best  Interests  of  those  who  want  to  use  It  for  building 
homes.  Too  ean  help  make  public  policies  eflSctlve  by  refusing 
to  lend  your  «Hi*w<»«ny  aid  to  properties  In  thoee  srsas  which 
have  grown  Into  resldsntial  ssctkins  in  mudtroom  fashkm  and 
which  ars  obviously  q;)eeulatlve  In  character. 

I  have  noticed  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  bustneasmen  to 
hesttste  and  be  bewildered  by  tbs  far-readUng  legislation  of  tbe 
past  few  years.  Some  of  you  msy  havs  sbated  this  ttanldlty.  As 
I  study  the  question  of  the  things  that  you  want  I  am  oonvlnoed 
that  yoor  wishes  snd  those  of  the  OonffSM  sre  substantially  ths 
same.  Now  that  the  emergency  has  passed  Congress  wants  to  do 
what  the  great  nu^ority  of  the  boneet,  carsfol-tbtnklng,  reqwn- 
slble  dtlsens  In  ths  community  desirs.  Remember  that  ths  Md- 
eral  Government  is  protecting  your  Interests  because  funda- 
mentally your  coaosms  srs  ttKiss  of  tbe  wbde  body  of  tbe  peo|rie. 

I  am  not  denying  that  new  times  are  with  us.  I  am  glad 
that  they  are.  B^MCially  I  look  with  pleasure  upon  the  future 
posdblUties  of  our  own  State  of  North  Carolina.  The  movement 
of  industry  into  tbe  South  is  not  destined  In  my  optalan  to  be 
a  temporary  thing.  We  have  natural  fadlitlss  of  dlmats  aad 
vldnlty  to  raw  materials  which  make  soeb  espaaatofi  loglcaL 
Nor  do  I  need  to  remind  you  that  a  section  which  is  expanding 
commercially  and  industrially  wiU  be  a  magnet  for  population 
uoveaseuts. 


Two  Noble  GoveniiB€Btml  ActiTitics:  ChiUui  Co»> 
serration  Corps  mm4  the  NBtkMiml  Pmrks  Scnriee— 
They  Go  Hand  in  Hand  in  PerfonuBf  Worthj^ 

Functions 


Can  you  think  of  amy  institution  whldi  baa  a  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  particulate  la  this  future  than  the  building  and  loan 
association?  Last  year  realdential  construction  In  the  Kast  South 
Central  States  inexeaaed  more  than  900  percent  over  the  activity 
In  IMS.  For  tbs  Nation  as  a  wbolo  tbs  increass  waa  only  113JB 
percent,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out.  and  thus  the  beginning 
phase  of  activity  in  this  section  already  shows  itself  in  home- 
bulldlng  demanik.  We  want  the  housing  pdicy  for  this  new 
North  Carolina  which  we  are  building  to  be  the  time-honored 
American  policy  of  home  ownership.  It  Use  la  yoor  hands  to  be 
sure  that  this  dream  comas  true.  I  trust  that  you  will  work 
together  in  your  organizations  to  diacharge  tbla  task  without 
bnltatlon  and  with  distinction. 

I  know  of  no  other  businees  activity  which  baa  such  sn  in- 
spiring fxiture  task  as  yours.  Businessmen  sre  divided  into  two 
groups:  Tluse  who  think  their  Jobs  are  dull  routine  and  tboee 
who  look  upon  them  as  a  new  adventure  every  day.  Somctimea 
those  In  the  latter  daas  have  to  use  tbeir  imagination  to  make 
their  business  transactions  adventuraa.  It  Is  not  eo  with  you. 
Tou  are  dealing  with  the  fundamental  destres  of  tbe  great  mass 
of  people.  Tou  are  helping  them  toward  their  most  worthy 
economic  aim — proprietorship  through  their  own  efforts.  Tou  csn 
watch  the  happiness  of  the  family  as  the  time  for  complete 
repaymoit  of  the  debt  draws  near.  Tou  are  making  a  nation  of 
happier,  more  independent  people.  Without  tbe  building  and 
loan  associations  we  could  scarcdy  bs  said  to  have  any  national 
housing  policy  formulated.  With  boildlng  and  loan  sssoclsMnns 
oeutlnuauy  growing  in  eeriteiu  and  in  the  number  of  tboee  ssrved. 
America  is  destined  to  base  its  boodng  pdiey  of  tbs  fatore  aa  la 
the  past  upon  the  owned  home.  Any  other  housing  setlvtUss, 
neceesary  though  tbey  may  temporarily  be.  nuast  remain  tiny 
trlbutariee  to  the  great  main  stream  of  booshig  which 
la  tbs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OP  WA8HIMGT0M 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  8,  l$3f 

Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Memb»»  of  the  HoOM^ 
thiM  great  QoremmeQt  of  ours  carries  on  scores  of  eetlTltiM 
whose  primary  objectives,  and  tbe  only  reason  for  their  betnf 
in  exlrtence,  Is  public  service.  Then  are  few  cltixens  who 
can  boast  a  familiarity  with  aU  these  activities.  However.  I 
am  safe  in  saying  It  would  be  diiBcult  to  find  a  citizen  any- 
whete  In  this  great  land  of  ours  who  has  not  heard  of  our 
NaUonal  Park  syrtem  and  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 

The  fonner  is  an  aetlvitjr  that  has  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  Oovemment  for  a  good  many  years.  It  hms  built  up 
a  fine  organisation  and  It  has  an  exoelknt  personnel.  It 
was  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  contact  and  beooma  ac- 
<iuainted  with  Hon.  Amo  B.  Cammerer.  Director  at  the 
National  Pbik  Service,  and  with  many  of  his  assistants  dur- 
ing the  extensive  hearings  before  the  Interior  Suboommittee 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member. 
I  am  sure  from  penonal  knowledge  heretofore  powseissd  and 
from  facts  gained  at  such  hearings  that  I  can  assert  without 
fear  of  contradiction  that  if  tbe  American  people  as  a  whoia 
bad  only  a  slight  understanding  of  the  marvelous  asset  we 
have  in  the  National  Park  system  tbey  would  not  only  en- 
courage  its  more  rapid  expansion  but  tbey  would  use  every 
spare  day  they  had  to  become  personally  familiar  wtth  the 
nnexcdled  and  indescribable  charm  and  attractions  to  be 
found  tn  theee  national  parks.  With  a  better  understanding 
of  what  we  have  here  there  would  be  a  marked  f alUnc  off  of 
travel  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  natural  scenic  beauty 
and  there  would  be  an  expenditure  at  home  of  millions  of 
dollars  now  going  to  foreign  lands. 

The  other  activity  that  I  mentioned  at  the  outset,  the 
CtvUlan  Conservation  Corps,  is  a  new  activity  and  Is  similar 
to  the  National  Park  Berwiee  in  that  it  is  also  a  eoaservatloa 
program,  conserving  what  is  still  more  Important,  the  youth 
of  our  land.  Evm  the  most  partisan,  prejudiced,  and  bitter 
critics  of  the  Democratic  administration  have  been  forced  to 
express  amiroval  of  the  work  done  by  the  C.  C.  C.  activities. 
I  could  spend  hours  of  time  in  detailing  the  character  buUd- 
lng and  humanity  ctmserving  features  of  the  C.  C.  C  but  Z 
must  oi  necessity  not  do  that. 

In  tbe  last  9  months  a  constituent  and  personal  friend 
of  mine,  a  man  of  middle  sge.  and  one  possessfd  of  unusual 
executive  ability,  has  been  actively  engaged  in  directing  tbe 
activities  aad  in  charse  of  a  group  of  i4tO  C.  C.  C.  enroOees 
who  were  gathered  together  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  and 
transported  by  unde  Sam  to  the  dense  wilderness  and  the 
scenic  beauty  of  Mount  Rainier  National  Park,  in  the  State 
of  Washington.  Here  tar  some  months  Mt.  wmiam  S. 
Nowlln  has  lived  with  these  boys,  has  directed  their  activi- 
ties, and  as  a  keen  uhseivei'  of  human  nature  has  seen  tbrtr 
characters  unfold  In  a  way  that  insures  good  dtlarnshlp. 

Mr.  NowMn  is  by  professian  a  landscape  architBct.  a  college 
graduate,  and  added  to  these  f acU  he  has  had  sooie  M  years 
of  the  finest  practical  experience.  It  appears  to  ms  that  the 
Government  has  found  a  servant  that  fits  perfectly  Into  one 
of  its  major  activities. 

I  want  to  give  you.  my  oollnagw.  some  eztnets  from  a 
letter  received  from  Mr.  NowUn,  whose  word  pletnre  graplil- 
caJly  and  nnderstandlngty  paints  the  mountains,  forests, 
and  the  Aricansas  youth  ihrlng  In  this  plaee  of 
This  letter  was  written  wtth  no  tbooght  that  Ik 
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ftvcB  pcAlleitj,  Ixit  Is  so  superior  to  snyttalog  thftt  I  bav« 
ever  received  or  any  deBeriptlan  that  I  could  give  of  tbe 
Battooal  parks  and  tbe  C.  C.  C.  that  I  am  takinf  the  liberty 
of  nuiktnc  certain  extracts  of  tbe  letter  a  part  of  the  Ricou>. 
Ibese  are  as  follows: 

JOMB  U.  19S7. 
Dua  JDSOB  iMMiwr:  AlTi  qntot  alOBf  tb*  Ohanapecoria  austpi 
tbm  ntadrqps  paMarliif  on  mj  tant.  It  oaa  nln  to  eaatty  har*. 
Tb*  cloodiaMm  to  huiff  oa  tb*  ti**top*  and  rel**a*  tta*  molstur* 
•o  fBOttj.  ■»  tb— fully,  and  ao  iinwiaaln|,lj.  Tb*  aim  la  alwaya 
en  tb*  point  af  lffaa>1»g  tbrootfi  bat  aarar  quit*  auccaada.  Tbia 
la  tb*  aavantb  daf  ai  rata.  AU  «*ak  tbaaa  Aikanaaa  boya  bava 
wotfcad  out  la  tb*  wood*  imroiniilalnlngly  vntU  yeatrday.  Tbay 
pot  oQ-'tboaa  Axiny  ntupnat  riintbaa  tin  panta,  tbay  r^  'em. 
Tbay  leaa  tbcm  vp  agalnat  a  atanm.  dlmb  iq>  on  top  and  jmnp 
Into  tbam.  Tbay  an  about  as  atUT  aa  a  aott  of  annor.  Ilka  tb* 
to  VMT.  aaeapi  tb*  aimer  bad  Jdnta  at  tba  kneea 
Tbay  do  not  dank  or  ilng  but  wben  tbey  walk  it 
»  like  flm«  a  aaw. 
One  of  my  "tfua^  (a  little  ttHlem  welgblng  about  100  pounds) 
ma  oat  to  waA  tbe  otbar  day  wttbout  bis  "tm  panta^  and  Z 
t  blm  back  to  get  tbam.  Tbara  waa  only  one  pair  left— «lae  44. 
n.  be  get  mto  tbcm.  bent  tbe  bottoma  tq>  ao  tbat  be  could 
walk,  found  »  plao*  at  balf -mdi  rope,  made  *  gaUus  to  hold  them 
op.  and  on  tbe  way  back  be  gatbared  moaa  enough  to  fill  them 
out  around  tbe  walat  and  be  also  made  hlmaelf  a  wig  and  some 
wbl*ars  of  aaoaa  and  reported  "ready  for  duty."  Tbeee  boya  ha^e 
a  aenaa  of  bumor. 

Tbara  la  aaeb  *  variety  and  eontraet  to  thla  work.  One  day  we 
■V*  ptanttng  daUeata^  laqpr  (crna  on  tbe  bank  at  a  stream  and  lay<- 
lag  *  carpet  at  green  moea  around  them,  and  the  next  day  we 
wUl  be  digging  whh  *  steam  rtumel  or  using  a  "cherry  picker"  to 
plaee  weatbared  boulders,  weighing  about  a  ton.  to  keep  these 
*damb"  eampers  from  driving  where  tbey  are  not  suppoeed  to. 

Tban  we  build  huge  log  taUea,  ao  heavy  the  people  eant  move 
tb«m  around,  and  atone  flraplaoee  and  ateneU  and  carve  and  bum 
eigne  on  tbe  faoe  of  a  cedar  log  cut  In  half,  and  build  trails  and 
foo^pstba  and  haul  gratvel  In  dump  trucka  to  surface  rMds.  and. 
a  bm  are  workers.  Tbey  average  over  SO  years 
tbM  camp  baa  bad  mora  tban  a  year's  esperlenoe 
pork  (wbleb  la  a  lucky  thing  for  me).  The 
U  to  bav*  work  egaough  Uned  up  to  keep  them  busy. 
Z  easign  them  a  |ob  tbat  I  tbbik  wUl  test  an  day.  and  in  a  few 
boura  tbe  leadv  wUl  come  and  a*  what  to  do  next.    •    •    • 

Z  bone  tbey  make  tbe  a  O.  O.  permanent,  even  If  they  have  to 
dlaoooUntM  tb*  Ain»  and  Navy.  Zta  a  great  charactcr-buUdlng 
mfltitution.  Tbey  gat  better  training  tban  m  any  school  or  col* 
liiga.    I  tlttak  It  I*  tb*  greatwa  thing  tb*  pre*ent  adminlstraUon 


old.  and 


We  bav*  no  borlaoa  her*.  Juat  treae  everywhere.  Z  Uke  tbeee 
Ml  bamlnrta  and  Sra.  Tour  eyea  follow  them  upward  to  a  UtUe 
paMi  of  btae  *y  or  graer  *y  and  m^rbe  a  irtiite  doud.  and  to 
"tantamplat*  tbe  sky  is  good  for  tbe  eoul".  somebody  said. 

I  wbb  you  could  ae*  tbla  rtver— tbe  ObamHpeoosh  (b'goeh).  Z 
tfwayis  add  tbat  last  part.  One  or  two  extra  syUaUee  make  no 
g*^'""'*  OB  audi  a  naoM  and  It  aort  of  rbymee.  Zt  is  not  a  large 
^var.  It  la  aaaan  anoogb  to  be  fMmMQy.  Tou  can  walk  on  on* 
bMik  and  agoy  tb*  verdore  on  tbe  other  aide.  On  a  hot  day. 
When  tbe  fladar  allt  eomea  down.  It  tame  milky  white:  when  rain 
Is  falling  tte  waSar  la  grsen  and  white,  and  at  tlmea  it  appears 
Mae  and  wblta.    It  la  alwa^a  In  aneb  a  hurry  and  la  alwaya 


^---^.  a  mlto  ftoB  bar*  there  la  another  atream.  a  tributary  of 
tt*  Ohana.  eallad  "Laugbbig  Water  Greek."  Follow  along  the  traU 
for  a  ttttle  waya  and  soddnily  you  wUl  f*d  a  coot  breem  and  hear 
»  aort  of  mnrtcal  roar.  A  few  stapa  mora  and  the  water  ■*!«>»«■  to 
*!*>  •*  y^  .*!?■****•  <>— *0P»-  Halfway  down  It  aeparatee  Into 
«ray  and  mlat:  then  It  ooUeeta  Itaalf  ftom  tb*  rocks  and  fema 
""^  MQ"**  form  once  mora  and  goa*  tW*^  And  gurgling  down 


la  a  eedar  ewamp  noi  far  from  bare  where  there  aie  many 
^  sadais  U  to  If  fa*t  In  diameter  at  tbe  base.  Ibera  to 
^Mra  tbra*  traea  bav*  grown  togathar  tbat  meaauree  ae  feet. 
fba  6  Ibat  In  iltametor  ar*  oommnn,  Tbe  hemloeks  and 
^— T  .J»«»  are  mora  aiendar  but  vary  talL  Tbere  to  an  under- 
powtb  of  vine  mapl*  and  tbia*  kinda  of  boekleberrlee  and  feme 
ITI!2!?^^^5??  *"  9"***  * '^  "owwa  but  tbey  are  so  perfecUy 
Mended  with  Mms  and  mom  tbat  tbey  are  onnotleeable.  Tou 
bav*  to  amrcb  fbr  tbam.  It**  qoita  a  titadk  to  go  out  into  dvlltoa- 
tkm  and  as*  papptoi^  paonloa^  and  otbar  blgbly  colored  flower*— 
tbey  s*em  artlflctal.  gaudy,  and  look  Uk*  fihrlatmae-trae  deoora- 


.    -.^._     r *>«•.  tow*  tbey  are  wild 

2^  ^^'^I^J^!^^  ^  *^  P*^  *'^  ^  ^n**  •*•  them  oftm.    Over  at 
Fandtoe  Znn  tbey  are  a  nalaanea. 

Tbare  la  a  btad  eallad  a  Vlrao  ttat  aUy*  In  Vtta  treee  around  my 
t«nt^and  every  momlnf  about  SiM  be  atarts  to  blow  a  police 
vbMI*.  Z  bap*  b*  awanowa  It  aoaae  day.  Tbto  to  a  fine  place  to 
sIms,  boueiei,  and  to  eat.    •    •    • 

_We  bav*  a  hemben  team,  but  we  bav*  to  go  4a  mile*  to  find  an 
2H5_3P^  *•?  •■"fl"*  "*  •  dtamoad.  and  a  ban  over  the  out- 
■*■••  ■■■?J5i??  forever  In  tb*  Jungl**.  Wben  theee  boya  are 
tv.  ready  to  go  to  a  danea  or  aomawbara.  tbay  oklgbt  b*  ao 
lajm  ftma  any  college  m  tbe  eouatry.  Tbey  are  tall,  buaky. 
*  kriklin  ladB  and  tbey  dram  nledy. 

Tblk  to  tbam  and  tbe  flrat  two  worda  tbey  ^leak  yoa  wm  know 

10  worda  tt  to  apparent  tbat 


tbey  are  either  from  Arkansas  or  Tennessee.  Then  ask  them  If 
tbey  ever  heard  of  Bob  Bums  and  their  expressions  of  pride  wlQ 
Immediately  eliminate  Tennessee.  They  can  tell  you  to  an  inch 
bow  far  they  live  from  Van  Buren. 

Blncerely  your  friend.  Wuxzam  8.  Nowuh. 


Some  Taxes— Effect  on  Capital  and  Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  30, 1937 

ISx.  CELLER.  liir.  Speaker,  the  economic  conditions  that 
confront  this  Nation  today  are  by  no  means  reassuring;  there 
is  unrest  among  both  labor  and  capital.  Labor  and  respon- 
sible capital  interests  want  a  living  wage  and  permanent 
emplo3rment  tn  productive  enterprises,  lliey  cannot  live  with- 
out it.  Congress  is  between  the  upper  and  the  nether  mill- 
staxne.  The  duty  and  responsibility  of  removing  obstructions 
that  Interfere  with  the  legitimate  flow  of  business  belongs  to 
Congress.  The  responsibility  for  delaying  relief  is  ours. 
Aggravating  capital  and  labor  difficulties  is  our  present  im- 
sdentiflc  and  patchwoi^  system  of  taxation.  It  is  like  a 
landlord  trying  to  appease  two  dissatisfied  tenants  without 
repairing  the  sagging  foundation. 

Realizing  the  utter  futility  of  satisfying  these  recalcitrant 
tenants  as  long  as  the  foimdation  is  weak.  I  have  introduced 
two  bills  fundamentally  strengthening  it. 

These  bills  are  H.  R  7550.  amending  the  undistributed 
corporate  net  earnings  tax  and  H.  R.  7152,  amending  the 
capital  gains  and  losses  tax.  I  have  appended  to  this  state- 
moit  copies  of  the  bills  as  introduced.  I  now  desire  to 
brielSy  disciiss  them. 

TTKUUrraiSUTCD   COBPOKATS  SAUflNG  TAX 

Tliis  levy  as  now  constituted  visits  great  hardships  upon 
small  corporations.  Few  can  grow  and  a  great  many  cannot 
live  under  the  present  levies.  There  are  528.000  corpora- 
tions organized  for  profit  in  the  United  States  and  they 
come  under  the  provisions  of  this  law.  Unless  immediate 
attention  is  given  to  the  amending  of  this  act,  a  large 
number  of  our  small  corporations  will  inevitably  go  into 
bankruptcy,  and  large  corporations,  with  reserves  depleted 
by  the  depression,  may  not  be  able  to  continue  in  business. 

CArTTAl.   GAINS   AMD   T-nfWg   TAX 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Government  at  present  receives 
$25,000,000  per  annum  from  the  capital  gains  tax.  It  is 
conceded  that  the  proposed  amendment  will  result  in  an 
increase  in  revenue  through  increase  in  the  volume  of  the 
transfer  tax  on  sales:  the  general  increase  in  revenue  due 
to  expansion  of  business,  and  an  increase  of  revenue  from 
the  income  tax  which  will  grow  in  proportion  to  the  growth 
of  business.  Such  expansion,  of  necessity,  will  encourage 
more  productivity  and  greater  employment  of  labor.  Our 
national  tenants— capital  and  labor— finding  conditions 
more  liveable  may  not  scrap  as  much  as  heretofore. 

We  have  had  panics  and  while  no  one  knows  exactly 
from  whence  they  came  or  whither  they  goeth  or  when 
they  will  return,  we  all  know  tliey  are  avowed  enemies  of 
cairftal  and  labor  and  are  liable  to  swoop  down  upon  them 
like  a  pestflence,  destrojrlng  the  very  house  wherein  they 
dwell.  Only  a  healthy  economic  condition  can  resist  such 
attacks.  Like  all  diseases  they  are  attracted  by  a  run-down 
and  debilitated  condition.  While  I  am  not  predicting 
panics,  I  do  suggest,  f  ot>  the  consideration  of  Congress,  that 
the  capital  gains  and  losses  tax  and  the  undistributed  cor- 
p^mte  net  earnings  tax.  as  they  now  stand,  are  panlo 
breeders. 


AMD  DfCaSASS  BBTBm 

Our  goal  should  be  a  system  (tf  taxation  that  will  increase 
the  volume  of  business  and  thereby  increase  revenue..  Any 
ntes  that  can  be  reduced  and  bring  more  revenue  should 
receive  first  attrition  of  Congress.    My  proposed  amend- 
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ments.  tf  pot  Into  effect,  will  faring  about  this  result  and 
demonstrate  to  Congress  that  rates  can  be  reduced  and 
revenue  increased,  as  well  as  unemploymait  of  labor  and 
fnpitffti  diminished. 

We  thus  make  more  firm  and  livable  the  dwelling  of 
cai^tal  and  labor. 

Jn  an  levies  there  is  a  point  of  diminishing  returns  and 
one  that  slows  down  business.  It  Is  the  dnty  of  Congress, 
through  its  established  and  authortaed  agencies  and  de- 
partmoits.  to  determine  the  point  d  saturation  and  the  rate 
that  slows  down  business. 


TAX 


BUBHXTTSD  TO  TAZPAl 


m  dealing  with  the  tax  laoUem  there  is  no  ewraping  tax- 
payers. We  cannot  ran  govemmoit  without  them.  Tliey 
are  the  foundation  of  government.  I  have  great  admira- 
tiOQ  for  economists  and  tax  tsxperis  emidoyed  by  govem- 
moit  and  those  who  volunteer  their  services  to  aid  us  in 
the  understanding  and  in  the  s(dution  of  our  tax  inoblem — 
their  assistance,  information  and  learned  dissertations,  his- 
Unocal  background,  and  statistical  data  and  recommoida- 
tions  which  they  furnish  us  are  most  illuminating.  We 
must  acknowledge  Indebtedness  to  all  organisations  i^ire- 
senting  special  and  general  interests  for  their  opinions  and 
Judgment.  We  have  many  Members  <tf  Congress  who  have 
given  profound  study  to  the  i«oblan  ot  taxation  and  they 
are  entitled  to  a  vote  of  thanks  for  their  courage,  wisdom, 
and  devotion  to  Oovemment  I  cannot  praise  too  highly 
the  members  of  the  House  Wajrs  and  Means  Ccmunittee  and 
other  Members  specializing  in  taxation,  for  their  contribu- 
tions to  sound  tax  legislcbtion. 

But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  taxation  is  the  taxpayers 
problem.  Tliose  who  write  out  checks  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment have  a  superior  qualificaticxi  in  tax  understanding, 
experience,  and  knowledge  much  needed  in  the  solution  of 
our  tax  problem  that  cannot  be  transmitted  to  students  ex 
to  tax  authorities.  After  all.  the  (mly  way  to  learn  how  to 
ride  a  mule  is  to  ride  one,  and  the  best  way  to  learn  taxa- 
tion Is  to  pay  taxes.  It  cannot  be  fuUy  acQUired  by  books, 
charts,  and  graphs.  Experience  is  a  basic  factor  that  must 
be  reckoned  with  in  ma&tering  taxation. 

With  the  consent  ot  my  colleagues,  I  submit  through  the 
columns  al  the  Comgkissiohal  Rkookd,  to  the  taxpayers  of 
the  Nation  my  two  amendments  for  their  consideratiim, 
judgment,  and  recommendations.  Those  who  pay  the  un- 
distributed corporation  net  earnings  tax  and  the  capital 
gains  and  losses  tax  should  be  among  the  first  to  reqxmd  as 
they  have  a  primary  interest.    I  (luote  my  bills  in  full: 

H.  R.  7153 

A  bm  to  amend  the  Reverue  Act  of  1S36  with  respect  to  the  tax 

on  capital  galna  and  loaees 

Be  it  tnmettd.  etc..  That  cubaectlon  (a)  ot  section  117  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1936  U  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(a)  General  rale:  llM  gain  or  loss  reoognlaed  upon  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  a  capital  aaset  sbaU  not  be  taken  Into  account  In 
computing  gross  Income  car  net  Income  If  the  capital  asset  has 
been  held  by  the  taxpayer  for  more  than  1  year." 

Sac.  a.  The  amendment  made  by  this  act  shaU  ajtply  only  with 
nspact  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December  81.  1980. 

H.  B.  7660 

A  bin  to  amend  the  Revenue  Act  of  1038  with  reelect  to  the 
surtax  ou  undistributed  proftts 

Be  U  enueteA.  etc..  That  paragraph  (2)  a<  subseetloa  (a)  of  sse- 
tion  14  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1936  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUoin: 

"(2)  Tbe  term  'undistributed  net  Incooae'  means  the  adjusted 
Bet  income  minus  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  The  dividends  paid  credit  provided  In  section  27. 

"(B)  The  credit  provided  in  section  36  (c),  reUtlng  to  contracts 
restricting  dividends  and  discharge  of  Indebtedness, 

"(C)  The  credit  provided  in  section  36  (f).  relating  to  expendi- 
tures for  improvements." 

Sac.  2.  Section  36  (c)  (3)  of  ttie  Revenue  Act  of  1986  is  amwHled 
to  read  as  foUows: 

"(2)  Discharge  of  indebtedness:  An  amount  equal  to  all 
amoimts  paid  within  the  tair**?'*  year  in  discharge  of  a  debt,  or 
Irrevocably  set  aside  wlthtn  the  taxable  year  tac  the  discharge  of 
a  debt.  As  used  in  this  paragraph  the  word  "debt*  docs  not  Include 
a  debt  meurrcd  after  AprU  80.  1996.  but  does  include  an  obligation 
assumed  after  April  80,  19)6.  solely  for  the  purpose  of  refunding  a 
debt  incurred  polar  to  May  1.  1986." 

Sac.    8.  Section    96  of   the   Revemie    Act   of    1986   Is   further 
amended  by  adding  at  tb*  end  tharaof  the  foilowliig 
section: 


tlon 


"(f)  XspeDdltures  for  impgufeuients:  Tta*  sum  of  tb* 
paid  out  during  the  taxable  year  for  the  construction  or 
ment  of  real  property,  and  for  the  purchase  and  the 
at  equlpmMkt  and  machinery.  ft»^  for  the  expansion  or 
ment  of  plant  or  other  fuoductlv*  facilities  (including  amounts 
paid  out  for  the  equipment  and  development  of  mining  proper- 
ties) .  to  the  extent  that  no  deduction  or  allowanos  Is  or  has  bean 
made  for  such  amounts  In  computing  net  inoom*. 

"(g)  Oeneral  relief  credits:  A  general  credit  not  to  sioeed  tt 
peromt  of  the  adjusted  net  Inoome  of  th*  eorporatlon.'*      

Sac  4.  Ttae  amendments  made  by  this  act  shall  apply  wtth  r»» 
spect  to  taxable  yean  beginning  after  December  81.  1986. 

6k.  6.  Section  41  of  the  Bevenm  Act  of  1986  Is  amimrted  bf 
adding  the  f<^owlng  paragraph: 

"A  corporation  may  distribute  up  to  88  pereent  of  Its  adjusted 
not  InooB*  within  90  days  following  the  dose  of  th*  tasabl*  yvar.* 


Child  LAbor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWAED  L.  O'NEILL 

or  NSW  JKBSET 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
ThuTidav.  July  i,  1937 


LrmSi  FROM  B(»f .  WXLUAIC  B.  BARRT.  OP  MRW  TOBX.  TO 

HON.  HATTON  W.  SXJMN«R8.  CHAIRMAW  OF  TH»  JTJDIdABT 
OOimmBB  OF  TBI  HOUSE  OF  BBPRIJJMI I ATIVBB 


Mr.  O'NEILL  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkookd,  I  include  the  following 
letter  written  to  Hon.  Hattom  W.  Suioikks.  cfaalmian  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of  Regit  tfnfatlTea, 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Bakkt]  : 

CoxonH  or  tkx  Umtrd  Stati*. 

Boom  or  RarBBnarr*TnrH» 
WoMMnffUm,  D.  C.  July  2.  i9J7. 
Bon.  Battoh  W.  Summsbs, 

Chairman.  Judiciary  Commtttas.  House  o/  JBepressntstioet. 

WaiMmyttm,  D.  O. 
Pk^w  Collbaoux:  The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has  recently 
reported  favorably  Senate  Joint  Resohitlon  144.  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator VAMBBoao,  proposiiv  aa  amendment  to  tta*  OooiMtution  oC 

the  United  States  prohibiting  chUd  labor.  

This  move  was  prompted  by  tbe  beliaf  ttiat  th*  previous  child- 

labor  amendment  recommended  by  Congrees  18  years  ago  appear* 

doomed  to  defeat  and  that  ttiet*  Is  a  presrtng  dcasaad  by  putaUo 

opinlaa  In  ttoe  United  State*  for  a  proper  chUd-labar  tmandnent 

The  original  proposed  child-labor  amendment  rs*d  as  fdUovs: 

-Sacnoir  1.  Congress  tfiall  have  power  to  regulat*.  limit.  *< 

prohibit  the  labor  of  persons  undsr  18  years  of  s»s."  ^    ^ 

Th*  principal  objeetkm  to  this  amendment  Is  that  tta*  broad 
ambiguous  language  employed  therein  would  authorise  Ooagrasa  to 
control  child  life  in  many  fields  not  reaUy  intended  by  its  auttaon. 
Whether  or  not  one  ^rees  wtth  the  eoptentlon  of  ttae  opponsmts  at 
this  amsndmsnt  Is  beelde  tta*  point.  Tta*  tact  1*  ttaaS 
kmsl 
Tta* 


Resolutloo  M4.  tta*  proposed 


In 


tlons  taave  mads  Its  adoption  Imnosslbae, 

Ttae  uMfintisl  part  of  Senate  Joint 
amendment  recently  reported  out 

"Ttae  OoMgi'es*  staall  hare  ttae  power  to  limit  sad  prablbtt  tb* 
employment  for  tab*  of  person*  undsr  16  years  of  ag*." 

Tbe  important  difference  between  the  two  propoeed  amendment* 
is  tbe  new  proposal  ellmlTiatea  the  word  "regulate"  and  substttntea 
the  iduMe  "enu>loyment  for  hire"  for  tta*  word  "laJaof  In  tta*  origi- 
nal Amendment.    It  furttaer  reduce*  ttae  ■«*  limit  from  U  to  It 

'"^  new  proposal,  while  It  diqWls  tta*  fear  of  giving  Ooogrsss  tb* 
power  to  control  education.  stlU  retains  the  power  In  Oonciess  to 
direct  ttae  emplcvment  of  children  \mder  16  years  of  sge. 
words,  the  gainful  activity  of  ttae  child  until  he  Is  16  -~ 
wiU  be  under  the  control  of  Congrees. 

While  the  chances  are  that  this  power  given  to 
ehUdiwi  win  not  be  abussd.  yet  the  rules  of  on 
as  the  Constitution  is  concerned  is  that  languags  oontalaed 
therein  murt  be  given  the  broadest  possible  oonstruetlon;  that 
any  statutes  enacted  under  the  Constitution  are  prwwmed  to  b* 
eonsUtutlonal,  and  If  there  Is  snythlng  In  the  laafaae*  ot  ita* 
Constitution  either  hhwiismiiI  or  Implied  wtaleta  wlU 
statute,  that  statute  must  be  upheld. 

Whether  or  not  their  feai^  are  JustUled  many — 

alarmed  over  the  posetbllity  of  the  same  thine  taappenlag  taees 
to  ttaelr  children  that  Is  taking  plaoe  by  means  of  tbe  yontta- 
control  movements  In  Germany,  Italy,  and  Russia  today.  X  brilee* 
that  this  feeling  is  growing  stronger  daily,  and  may  be  a  potential 
threat  to  this  amendment. 

WhUe  I  rsoognlas  that  tb*  Vandenbetg  aoMadaMa*  I*  a  dMbaofe 
tanproremeat  over  ttae  prevtooi  prapoeaf  aad  will  aJImtnato  nuaek 
objection  by  ttae  dartfying  ctaanfes  m  tta*  langriag*.  X  btflsve  ttaat 
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Umn  It  •  httUK  aparoach  to  tbiM  problem  that  wfll  awwmpliah 
tb«  MOM  VMOlta  wttbook  ginng  CDogrMB  any  direct  oantrol  over 
tba  caHMren  at  an. 

X  refer  to  tbe  way  tt  waa  dotie  under  the  H.  B.  A.  The  N.  R.  A. 
^^f^H«^  ehUd  labor  and  waa  hailed  by  friend  and  foe  alike. 
But  the  H.  B.  A.  dldnt  direct  iti  attack  acainit  the  children. 
Dnder  the  H.  R.  A.  w«  forbid  the  employers  to  hire  and  exploit 
children.  The  Vandenbeiv  amendment,  like  its  predeceeeor.  eays 
to  the  child:  '^ou  cannot  work.  We  wHI  limit  and  pnAlbit  you." 
It  doee  not  say  to  the  exploiters  you  cannot  exploit  the  children. 
It  Is  drawn  against  tbe  children  and  penal  lnea  them  and  not  their 
ciqilolters,  the  employers,  who  should  be  penalmed. 

On  Ifay  4  last  with  foregoing  fundamental  differencee  in  mind. 
I  introduced  the  following  amendment  which  was  referred  to  your 


"Sacnoiv  1.  Oongrees  shall  ha^e  the  power  to  limit  and  prohibit 
pereons  from  empIoylDg  or  permttttag  the  physical  labor  of  nat- 
ural persons  under  16  years  of  age.  and  to  limit  the  employment 
of  such  persons  16  years  at  age  and  imder  18  years  of  age  in 
dangerous  and  haaardous  ooeuaptions." 

This  amendment  win  keep  children  under  16  from  being  ex- 
plotted  and  Umit  the  aettvltlee  of  children  16  and  under  IS  in 
dangerous  and  haaardous  ooctqwtlons.  It  wUl  accompUsh  every- 
thing that  the  advoeatea  of  the  original  child-labor  propoaal  and 
tbe  Vandenberg  subetitute  propoeal  ao^mht  to  do. 

However,  the  amendment  is  drawn  against  the  exploiting  em- 
Idoyer  who  is  the  real  offender  and  does  not  penalize  the  child, 
who  Is  left  free  as  he  ought  to  be.  Study  the  phraseology  care- 
fuUy  and  you  wlU  readily  aee  the  fimdamental  difference  between 
the  two  amendmenta. 

In  view  of  the  foregtdng.  I  respectfully  urge  the  Jtidiciary  Com- 
mittee to  report  out  my  propoeed  amendment,  or  to  substitute  it 
for  the  Vandenberg  amendment  when  it  comes  over  from  the 


Slnoerely  youn^ 


WM.  B.  Babbt, 
Jfember  of  Comgrem. 


PMitioii  of  the  Amerioui  Bar  Association  With 
Rcf  ereace  to  Inereasiiig  the  Size  of  the  SHprenie 
Court 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  B.  PETTENGILL 

OP  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
ThvTidaw.  Juhf  8, 1927 

Mr.  FKTimoiLL.  ICr.  Speaker,  on  the  floor  of  Congress 
•Dd  ebewfaere  It  bM  beoi  represented  that  the  American  Bar 
Anodatkm  some  years  ago  recommended  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  Justices  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
The  statCBient  Is  not  correct.  It  is  entirely  contrary  to  the 
truth. 

Am  a  member  of  the  American  Bar  Association.  I  took  occa- 
sion to  make  inquiries  as  to  what  the  facts  actually  are  from 
Vtvderlck  H.  Stinchfleld,  presidait  of  the  American  Bar 
AssociatiOD;  William  L.  Ransom,  former  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Asaociatloa;  and  Sylvester  C.  Smith,  Jr.. 
duizman  of  the  special  committee  on  the  Supreme  Court 
proposal. 

I  am  informed  by  these  gentlemen  that  the  American  Bar 
Asaodatlon  has  never  taken  action,  at  any  time,  in  favor 
ci  Inereaatnf  the  siae  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  any  xeasoxL  Its  attitude  and  action  have  shown 
ooDtinuotts  and  emphatic  opposition  to  an  proposals  to 
dbange  the  Jurisdiction,  powers,  atructure.  or  personnel  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  for  any  reason  related  to  its  decisions; 
and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Associate  Justices  has 
never  been  favored  bj  the  association. 

Tbe  most  persistent  of  the  current  misa]H>rdiensions  is 
that  in  1931  the  American  Bar  Association  recommended  or 
^proved  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Associate  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  No  sodi  action  was  taken  by  the 
asaodatloD.  at  that  time  or  any  other.  In  1931  the  asso- 
datlon'lB  oomnittee  on  Jurisprudence  and  law  reform,  in 
stdxnlttiz^r  its  annual  report  for  the  action  of  the  associa- 
tlonli  annual  meMtng.  discussed  the  serious  congestion  and 
aitearaga  than  wrtsting  in  the  Court  and  commented  upcm 
the  dBsiraklltty  of  dealing  with  that  situation  in  proposed 


legislation  to  revise  the  Judicial  Code.  The  committee^ 
report  to  the  association  said,  in  this  respect  (1931  annual 
reipoTt  volume.  k>.  391-393) : 

It  Bcenia  to  your  committee  that  the  most  Important  aubject  for 
inquiry  In  this  connection  Is  the  composition  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  great  extension  of  Federal  leg- 
islation to  many  subjects,  with  which  formerly  It  did  not  deal, 
and  the  many  questions  of  difficulty  arising  out  of  the  war.  have 
thrown  a  heavy  burden  upon  that  Court.  This  burden  could  be 
relieved  In  one  of  two  ways: 

1.  The  right  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  could  be  mate- 
rlaUy  limited. 

2.  Provision  could  be  made  for  Increasing  the  number  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Court  to  11,  beside  the  Chief  Justice.  Six  Justices 
as  now  would  constitute  a  quonun  (Judicial  Code,  sec.  215).  The 
concurrence  of  five  should  be  necessary  to  render  a  decision.    •     •    • 

We  have  not  prepared  any  bill  upon  this  subject,  but  we  com- 
mend It  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  association  and  would 
be  glad  to  receive  Instructions  as  to  what  action  this  committee 
should  take  In  case  the  Joint  committee  before  mentioned  should 
be  created  by  Congress. 

The  five  specific  recommendatimis  of  the  committee  for 
the  action  of  the  associattcm  contained  no  reference  to  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  Justice  of  the  Court  (1931  Annual 
Report  Volume,  p.  392).  These  recommendations  were 
adopted  by  the  association  (ibid.,  p.  58) .  In  presenting  the 
report  to  tbe  1921  annual  meeting  of  the  association  the 
chairman  made  no  mention  of  this  particular  phase  of  the 
committee  report  and  made  no  recommendations  to  the  asso- 
ciation thereon  (ibid.,  pp.  55  to  SB) .  No  member  of  the  as- 
sociation said  anything  in  support  of  the  idea  that  the  then 
existing  c(»igesti<»i  in  the  Court  should  or  could  be  dealt  with 
by  increasing  the  number  of  Associate  Justices.  The  most 
that  could  be  said,  regarding  what  took  place  in  1921,  is  that 
the  committee  listed  as  one  of  the  possible  expedients  the 
addition  of  two  Justices  to  the  Court,  for  reasons  wholly  un- 
related to  its  decision  or  to  any  program  for  impairing  the 
independence  of  the  Court.  The  committee  did  not  recom- 
mend it  as  the  preferable  method  of  dealing  with  the  calen- 
dar arrearage;  no  one  supported  the  idea  on  the  floor;  the 
method  placed  first  by  the  committee  was  suppprted;  and 
noct  year  the  committee  made  clear  that  it  had  not  recom- 
mended any  increase  in  the  size  of  the  Court  at  all. 

By  the  time  of  the  1922  meeting,  the  opinion  of  the  pro- 
fession had  crystallized  in  favor  of  limiting  the  classes  of 
causes  appealable  to  the  Supreme  Court  as  of  right.  The 
1922  report  of  the  committee  on  Jurisprudence  and  law  re- 
form to  the  association  said,  on  this  point  (1922  annual 
report  volume,  p.  362) : 

4.   DtCBKASIMa   TBS    NTTlfBZB    OF   JXTDCES    IK   THS   StTPBKlCE   COU«T 

This  subject  was  dealt  with  in  our  last  report.  A  bill  has  been 
introduced  in  Congress  (S.  3164;  H.  R.  10479)  which  undertakes  to 
deal  with  the  congestion  in  the  docket  of  the  Supreme  Court  by 
limiting  the  right  of  appeal  to  that  tribimal.  In  effect,  imder  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  the  review  of  decisions.  In  almost  aU  cases, 
of  any  circuit  court  of  appeals  would  be  by  certiorari  <«*  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  circuit  court  of  appeals.  It  is  understood  that 
this  bill  has  the  approval  of  the  Jixstices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Tour  committee  has  considered  this  bill  and  approved  It  with 
the  amendment  as  to  writs  of  error,  before  mentioned. 

The  specific  recommendations  of  the  committee,  for  the 
action  of  the  1922  annual  meeting  of  the  association,  were  as 
foUows  (ibid.,  p.  363): 

Se»(aved,  That  this  association  approves  the  action  of  tbe  com- 
mittee on  Jurisprudence  and  law  reform,  detailed  In  the  foregoing 
report. 

Jtesoloed,  Tliat  this  association  instructs  the  said  committee  to 
contlniie  to  promote  the  passage  of  tbe  bills  mentioned  In  said 
report,  which  have  had  the  approval  of  said  onnmittee. 

These  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  association  (ibid., 
p.  72).  In  the  discussion  of  the  report,  no  member  of  the 
association  advocated  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  Court 
(ibid.,  pp.  6(X-71). 

That  the  committee  did  not,  in  1921,  recommend  an 
Increase  in  the  number  of  Justices  of  the  Coiui;,  was  made 
very  clear  by  the  vice  chairman  of  the  committee,  in  pre- 
senting its  report  to  the  1922  meeting.  He  said  (ibid.,  pp. 
66-4n): 

TiM  committee  has  dealt  with  the  subject  of  reducing  the  biud- 
oT  the  Supreme  Court.    Hie  heading  of  this  section  report 


I 


tp.  "Xnereaalag  the  Number  of  Judges  In  tha  OuptmaoB  Oourt.**  I 
think  that  te  an  error.  Tbe  oommtttee  haa  not  reeommsnded  an 
tocreaeo  of  the  Judges  at  the  SupraoM  Oourt.  On  the  eaatrary. 
tts  consideratlai  at  the  subject  has  led  It  to  maks  reocaunenda- 
tlons  in  line  with  those  which  wen  siplalnsrt  by  ttas  ChtaC  Justlos 
this  morning  In  his  addresa. 

Tlie  address  referred  vo  was  entitled.  'Possible  and  Needed 
Reforms  in  the  Administration  of  Justice  in  tbe  Federal 
Courts'*  and  was  delivei'ed  at  the  1922  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation by  the  Honorable  WlUiam  Howard  Taf  t.  then  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  Uxiited  States  (UHd., 
p.  250).  During  the  course  of  this  address  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice discussed  the  jdan  for  extending  the  discretianary  power 
of  the  Sui»reme  Court  with  respect  to  granting  appeals. 
The  bill  then  under  discussion  by  and  before  the  association 
was  substantially  the  same  as  that  whkdi  later  became  the 
Judiciary  Act  of  1925.  with  the  full  sunxirt  of  the  association. 

In  1923  the  committee  on  jurisprudence  and  law  reform. 

In  its  annual  report  to  the  association,  said  (1923  annual 

report  vidume.  p.  334) : 

At  the  last  meeting  at  the  aaaodatlon.  Chief  Jliattos  TWt  de- 
livered an  addreas  in  which  he  called  attention  to  tha  Importance 
oC  nwittifig  the  nffix%  at  appeal  to  the  United  Stataa  Supreme 
Oourt  and  stated  the  gecAral  featurea  at  a  bUl  for  that  purpoae 
which  would  stUl  allow  partlea  deetrtng  a  review  In  the  Bupwme 
Oourt  whok  aniaal  was  not  a  matter  at  right  to  apply  for  a  writ 
at  certiorari.  A  bill  for  this  purpoae  which  waa  approved  by  tha 
Chief  Juatloe  and  the  Asaociate  Justloea  (Houae  bUl  10479)  waa 
subsequently  introduced  and  your  committee  as  Instnietsd  liy  tha 
asaoclatlom  waa  beard  in  tta  support.  The  Solicitor  General,  who 
is  a  member  at  this  committee,  had  a  aaparata  hearing  and  tha 
aubject  waa  fully  preaented  to  the  Judldaiy  Oommlttee  at  the 
Bouse  of  Bepreaentatlvea.  Tbe  blU.  however,  did  not  oooie  to  a 
vote.  We  recommend  that  the  committee  be  Instmrtart  to  con- 
tinue to  advocate  the  passage  of  this  bllL 

Upon  mottim  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  juris- 
prudence and  law  reform,  the  1923  meeting  at  the  associa- 
tion adopted  the  following  resolution  (ibid.  pp.  67,  60): 

RtmAved.  That  the  aaaodatlon  Instniet  the  c»imniittee  on  Jnris- 
prudence  and  law  reform  to  continue  to  promote  tbe  pawage  of 
the  bills  mentioned  in  Its  report  and  the  adoption  at  the  rule  at 
eourt  mentioned  therein,  and  heretofore  reoommended  by  the  aa- 
aodatlon.  i^ich  have  not  yet  been  enacted  or  adcq>ted. 

In  its  annual  report  for  the  year  1925.  the  committee  on 
Jurisprudmoe  and  law  ref  onn  said  as  to  the  Judiciary  Act 
of  1925  (1925  annual  report  volume,  p.  326) : 

We  cannot  retrain  from  joining  with  the  oommlttee  on  uniform 
judicial  procedure  In  f eUdtatlng  the  aaaorlatlfm  upaa  the  paasaga 
of  the  hl^y  in^Mrtant  procedural  blU  deflntng  tbe  statue  of 
eourta  of  appeal  and  the  Supreme  Court,  and  makinc  provialan 
by  which  appeala  to  the  Supreme  Oourt  may  be  ao  limited  aa  to 
enalrie  that  tribunal  to  devote  Itself  more  ezduilvely  to  important 
queatlons  of  law  brought  before  It  on  write  of  oertlararl    •     •     •. 

An  examination  of  the  annual  Ttparta  at  the  association 
for  tbe  year  1924.  and  for  the  years  1926  and  1936.  both  in- 
eluslvie.  ^affimpsi  no  recommendation  or  actkm  by  tbe  asso- 
eiati<m  or  any  of  its  committees  with  regard  to  tbe  increasing 
of  the  number  of  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Action  was  taken  in  practically  every  year  in  oppo- 
sition to  bQls  to  abridge  or  limit  the  jurisdictiop  and  powers 
of  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

In  August  of  1936.  however,  members  of  the  aiworlahnn 
present  tn  Boston,  at  the  most  largely  attended  annual  meet- 
ing ever  held  by  the  association,  voted  upon  bills  providing 
for  a  "fixed  increase"  in  the  Court.  A  bill  was  then  pending 
In  the  Caogrta  to  increase  the  Court  to  11  members;  another 
bill  proposed  to  increase  the  Court  to  15  members.  The  aaso- 
dMtkaa's  standing  committee  on  jurisprudenoe  and  law  re- 
form enumerated  these  bOls  (1936  annual  report  volume,  pp. 
196-196,  659)  and  recommended  that  they  be  empbattcaUy 
disapproved.   Hie  committee's  report  said: 

Moat  threatening  are  propoaala  to  Incrsaae  the  membenlilp  of 
the  Oourt  in  order  todiange  Ita  oomplcxton.  and  that  ragardlaas  of 
the  necearttlea  of  tta  businesi.  Indeed,  this  is  tbe  Achillea  beet  of 
the  Constitution.  Baaed  upon  the  fundamental  theory  of 
eounteipolee  among  the  leglatetive.  eiecuUfe,  and  jadMal 
menta,  the  Oonstltatkin  yet  leavee  it  within  tbe  power  of  ' 
and  the  Kseeotlve  to  overoome  that  balaaoe.    AUthatla 


la  a  alngle  act  of  Oongreaa  increasing  the  memberrtilp  of  tte  Oowt, 
Bzecutlve  af^Mlntment,  and  aenatorial 
tbe  fate  of  the  OuneUCuUon  la  eommitted  to 
of  tbeiMw  aaanriMn.    At 


action  was  proposed  and  aiwniil  not  tmUkaly  to 
sole  brake  upon  It  then  and  now  ia  an  arooaad 
Once  the  people  aoeapt  the  view  that  the  Oourt 
histrumentaUty  for  validating  the  will  of  the  ~ 
for  accomplishing  this  purpoae  la  ready  at  hand, 
day  oondlttema.  whan  Iqr  inataBtaneofua  means  of 
the  fleeting  moods  of  puhUe  opinion  may  be  rapidly 
danger  la  more  real  than  it  has  ever  been  In  the 


tbe 


A  copy  of  the  report  and  reoammendattan  was  sent  to 
every  member  of  the  association  at  least  2  moottis  before 
the  Boston  meeting.  At  the  last  session  In  Symphony  Hall 
the  report  was  presented  for  action,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  spoke  earnestly  of  the  dangers  Inherent  In 
proposals  to  increase  the  monbership  of  the  Court  (Ibid.,  pp. 
196-197).  Lawyers  now  Identtfled  with  the  pendlnc  pro- 
posals to  enlarge  the  Court  were  at  the  meeting  but  gave  n* 
Indication  in  Aivust  tiiat  any  such  thing  was  to  be  broached 
in  February.  Ihe  resolution  disapproving  both  the  bill  to 
increase  the  membership  of  the  Court  to  11  and  the  bill  to 
increase  It  to  15  members  was  adopted  unanimously  (fbM.. 
p.  196). 

The  state  of  tb»  record  li  shnllar  as  to  btDs  or  amend- 
ments requiring  the  coucurience  of  more  than  a  majority  of 
the  Supreme  Court  to  adjudge  a  statute  to  be  unoonstltu- 
tionaL  The  committee  enumerated  the  bills  of  this  diar- 
acter  which  were  pending,  for  a  two-thirds  or  three-fourths 
vote  for  invalidity  (ibid.,  p.  660),  and  recommended  that 
they  be  disapproved.    Tlie  committee  said  (Ibid.,  p.  661) : 


Onoe  require  that  mora  than  a  majority  of  tbe 
eoncur  and  the  authority  of  the  Oourt  qua  oourt  to 
oonstltutlonal  quastlona  is  undermined,  the  principle  of  majority 
rule  is  flouted,  and  a  mtnorlty  enahlert  to  prevail 

The  recommendations  woe  sent  In  advance  to  eadi  mem- 
ber of  the  association  and  were  presented  also  orally  to  the 
meeting  bgr  the  chairman  bf  the  committee  (ibid.,  p.  196). 
Disi^iproval  of  these  bills  was  imanlmously  voted  (ibld^  p. 
198).  Although  it  win  be  reoognlaed  that  leoent  dlaeusBlont 
may  have  won  for  the  two-thirds  vote  some  popular  support 
It  did  that  therefore  have.  It  remains  true,  as  to  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Aworlatton,  that  unless  and  until  the  1936  action 
is  abrogated  or  altered  throuih  a  referendum  to  tbe  mem- 
berdiip.  or  by  action  of  the  assmnWy  and  the  house  of  dele- 
gates at  a  subsequent  meeting,  the  assodatkm  Is  In  opposi- 
tion to  such  a  dmnge  in  the  functioning  of  the  Court 

In  March  of  1937  the  members  of  the  ■ssnciation,  and  in 
April  1937  the  lawyeia  wtu>  are  not  members  of  the  asM>- 
dation.  were  pdOed  by  the  assodatlon  by  secret  ballot  hf 
mafl  upon  the  question,  among  others: 

Should  the  Oot^reai  enact  the  Mil  leeommeadad  by  the  Pieal- 
dent  of  the  Uhitad  Statea  on  Vsbmary  f.  1M7.  wtileh  would  em- 
power the  President,  when  any  judge  of  the  United  fltatae,  ap- 
pointed to  hold  hla  oOoe  during  good  behavior,  haa  baratofore  or 
hereafter  attained  the  age  of  70  yean  aftv  at  laaat  10  yean  eC 
aervloe,  and  wtthtn  •  montha  thereafter  haa  aatthar  raalgnad  aar 
retired,  to  nominate,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  to 
i^ypolnt,  one  additional  judge  for  su^  court,  providsd  that  thia 
Increaae  In  the  auml>er  of  judgsa  ao  appointed  ihaU  not  raault 
In  more  than  15  m«nbara  of  the  Supreme  Oourt  of  the  Untied 
Statea,  or  more  than  two  additional  judgea  for  a  etrctttt  court  of 
appeiila  or  ether  apeetfled  court,  and  otherwiee  aa  folly  set  out  m 
the  bill,  the  text  of  whldi  Is  hsrawlth  prlntedt 


Ih  every  State  the  members  and  nonmembers  of  the 
dation  alike  voted  in  the  negative  upon  the  abote  stated 
queetion  with  respect  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Ubtled 
States.    The  vote  in  the  afflrmatlve  was: 

xtm 

«— — — — turm 


Total 


Tile  vote  bx  the  negative,  against  Inenasing  the 
Court, 


14.  tn 
of  ttM 

16.191 

40.481 


Ttotal 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
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Crimiiial  Actions  to  Enforce  the  Federal  Antitrust 
Laws  in  Relation  to  the  Oil  Indostiy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINtiTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
"^  Tvetdaif,  July  6, 1937 

Mr.  C07FEE  of  Washington.  ICr.  Speaker,  after  over  40 
years  of  tinkering  around,  trying  to  enforce  the  antitrust 
laws  by  Injunctions  and  consent  decrees,  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
slon  of  the  Department  of  Justice  has  Just  recently  taken 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  only  proper  method  to  enforce  and 
secure  compliance  with  them.  And  that  is  by  Federal 
grand  Jury  investigation  and  indictments  for  violations  of 
the  antitrust  laws  if  the  evidence  warrants. 

The  big  monopolists  of  this  country  do  not  fear  injimc- 
tion  suits  and  consent  decrees;  what  they  fear  is  being 
shown  up  personally  as  the  criminals  that  they  are.  Only 
by  enforcing  the  criminal  provisions  of  the  antitrust  laws 
win  mcmopoly  be  thwarted  in  this  country. 

nOMI  la  A  CBTBfO  mSD  worn  OMAMO  XUBT  nfVlSTIOATIOWS 

A  number  of  jrears  ago  the  Federal  Oovemment  caught 
the  major  oil  conpanies  on  the  Pacific  coast  red-handed  in 
a  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws.  The  usual  injunction  suit 
and  consent  decree  followed.  But  what  good  did  it  do? 
The  major  oil  companies  have  gotten  around  or  openly  vio« 
faited  that  decree  to  this  day,  so  that  conditions  in  the  oil 
business  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  more  controlled  by  them 
than  ever  before.    And  the  sitiiation  gets  worse. 

What  is  needed  on  the  west  coast  is  an  investigation  by 
a  Federal  grand  Jury  similar  to  the  one  impaneled  in  Madi- 
son. Wis.,  a  year  ago.  And  I  can  assure  you  that  the  revela- 
tions of  such  a  grand  Jiury  win  bring  forth  every  bit  as  much 
evidence  of  monopolistic  practices  and  violations  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  aa  the  Madison  grand  Jury  imcovered  in  the 
Middle  West 


^waking  further  of  this  grand  Jury  from  the  western 
district  of  Wisconsin,  let  me  point  out  that  after  months  of 
hterlngs  they  returned  four  long  indictments  against  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana  and  23  other  conspirators  and, 
in  addition,  returned  indictments  against  58  individuals  who 
engineered  the  nefarious  scheme  to  rob  the  public  in  the 
Middle  West  and  "squeese"  the  independent  oil  Jobber  out  of 
business.  Tliese  individuals  were  mostly  officers  of  the  cor- 
porations indicted.  That  is  laying  the  blame  where  it 
lielongs. 

*M  vnacnaan  which  nnicn  mo  wona 
Permit  me  to  quote  for  your  Information  the  conspiracy 
charge  preaoited  in  the  first  Indictments  returned  by  this 
Madison  grand  Jury.    The  indictment  recites: 

Sfglnwlng  m  tha  montb  of  February  1B35  and  eontliiuliig  to 
the  date  of  the  preaenUtlon  of  this  mdlctment.  defendants  and 
oMtalB  pOTBOBs  hereinafter  referred  to.  and  other  perscns  to  the 
grand  Juron  unknown.  weU  knovUig  aU  the  foregoing  facts,  have 
oomblned  and  oonapUed  together  for  the  purpose  of  artmclaUy 
raising  and  fixing  the  tank-car  prices  of  gasoUne  In  the  afore- 
mcntlaaad  spot  marketa.  and.  as  Intended  by  them,  defendants 
have  artlfielaUy  ralasd  and  fixed  said  spot  market  tank-car  prices 
of  gasoline  and  have  maintained  said  prices  at  artificially  high 
and  noncompetitive  levels  and  at  levels  agreed  iqxm  among  them. 
or  some  of  them,  and  have  thereby  intentionally  increased  and 
fixed  the  tank-car  prlesa  of  gasoline  oontraeted  to  be  sold  and 
sold  In  intetstate  commerce  as  aforesaid  in  the  mldwestem  area 
(luf hiding  the  western  district  of  Wisconsin),  and  have  arbi- 
trarily, by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  the  prevailing  form  of 
Jobber  contracts  above  described  In  paragraph  H,  exacted  large 
rams  of  mosiey  fr«m  thousands  of  Jobbers  with  whom  they  have 
^^  *y^.  ccattacts  in  mid  tnldwestsm  arsa  (including  the  west- 
ern dMrlet  of  Wtaeonsln).  and  In  turn  have  intentlonaUy  raised 

***  ^fP^J^^J^J^^  !**«■  PW*Ulng  to  •aW  mldwestem 
(Induing  tte  western  dlstrlet  of  Wisconsin).    In  so  doing. 

■*fj***"^  "**  ****^  •n€Nr«<i  to  an  unlawful  eomblna- 
_^_?"SP''**'  *"  wstralnt  of  trads  and  commerce  in  gaso- 
itoe  among  the  several  States  e(  the  Uhlted  States  la  violation 


of  section  1  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1890,  known  as  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act. 

Bald  unlawful  combination  and  conspiracy  has  been  effectuated 
In  the  foUowintr  manner  and  by  the  following  means,  that  is  to 
say:  Beginning  in  the  month  of  February  1936  and  continaoualy 
to  the  date  of  the  presentation  of  this  indictment,  as  aforesaid, 
defendant  major  oil  ccxnpanies,  acting  throxigh  or  under  the  direc- 
tion of  their  respective  officers  and  agents  hereinabove  made  de- 
fendants herein,  and  through  others  of  their  officers  and  agents, 
scsne  of  them  hereinafter  referred  to,  and  through  defendants 
Bourque  and  Hoggs,  and  other  persons  to  the  grand  Jutchv  un- 
known, have  knowingly  and  unlawfully  engaged  and  jMurticipated 
in  two  concerted  gasoIlne-buylng  programs,  hereinafter  referred  to 
as  (a)  the  east  Texas  buying  program  and  (b)  the  midcontinent 
bxiylng  program,  for  the  purchase  by  each  <rf  them  from  inde- 
pendent refiners  in  spot  transactions  of  large  qtiantlties  of  gaso- 
line in  the  east  Texas  and  midcontinent  fields  at  uniform,  high, 
and  at  times  progressively  increased  prices,  some  of  said  defendant 
major  oil  companies  purchasing  gasoline  in  the  east  Texas  field 
and  others  of  them  in  the  midcontinent  fields,  and  some  of  said 
defendant  major  oil  ccunpanles  making  such  purchases  in  both 
bujring  programs,  as  hereinafter  more  fully  set  forth,  but  each  and 
all  of  them  acting  pursiiant  to  the  common  purposes  set  forth  in 
paragraph  18  of  this  indictment.  Said  buying  programs  are  more 
fully  described  as  follows: 

The  Kast  Texas  buying  program:  Thrcughout  the  period  afore- 
said defendants  Sinclair.  Gulf,  Texas.  Pure,  Continental,  Tide 
Water,  Cities  Service.  Cities  Service  Export,  and  Louisiana  Oil  have 
made  large  and  Increased  purchases  of  gasoline  in  spot  transac- 
tions from  most  of  the  independent  refiners  located  in  the  east 
Texas  field.  Said  independent  refiners  have  been  members  of  an 
association  known  as  the  East  Texas  Refiners  Marketing  Associa- 
tion, which  was  formed  in  February  1935  with  the  knowledge  and 
approval  of  some  of  the  defendants  for  the  purpose  of  selling  and 
faclUUting  the  sale  of  gasoline  to  defendant  major  oil  companies. 
Among  members  of  said  association  have  been  McMurray  Refining 
Co..  East  Texas  Refining  Co.,  Dominant  Refining  Co.,  Cascade  Re- 
fining Co..  Qrogan  CMl  Co..  Trinity  Refining  Co.,  Tower  Refining 
Co..  La  Pren  Refining  Co.,  Southport  Petroleum  Co..  Century  Re- 
fining Co.,  Tyreco  Refining  Co..  Wabash  Refining  Co..  Inc.,  Texover 
ReBning  Co..  Ocean  Refining  Co.,  Solvex  Refineries,  Inc.,  Arrow 
Producing  &  Refining  Co..  Chief  Refining  Co.,  Gllllland  Refining 
Co.,  Texas  Oil  Products  Co.,  Matthews  Refining  Co..  Utah  Refining 
Co.,  Premier  OU  Refining  Co.,  and  others  to  the  grand  l\irors 
unknown. 

Purchases  of  gasolhie  through  said  association,  from  the  respec- 
tive members  thereof,  have  been  made  at  the  instigation  and  under 
the  supervision  and  direction  of  defendants  Arnott  and  Cames, 
with  one  Neil  Buckley,  employee  of  Cities  Service  Export,  acting 
in  a  liaison  capacity  between  said  association  and  the  defendant 
major  oil  companies,  and  also  instigating  and  directing  said  pur- 
chases. Said  Buckley  acted  In  said  capacity  under  the  Instructions 
of  defendant  Cities  Service  and  defendants  Brandll,  Coates  and 
Frueauff.  With  the  approval  of  said  Buckley,  one  Robert  N.  Cline 
has  been  secretary  and  manager  of  said  association  and  has  acted 
In  said  capacity,  allotting  orders  for  gasoline  received  from  de- 
fendant major  oil  companies  among  the  members  of  said  associa- 
te^- Bach  of  the  defendant  major  oil  companies  named  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  has  taken  a  part  of  the  large  quantities  of 
gasoline  pxurchased  through  said  aseoclatlon.  as  from  time  to  time 
arranged  among  them.  Said  quantities  of  gasoline  purchased  from 
said  independent  refiners  through  said  East  Texas  Refiners  Market- 
ing Association  have  amounted  to  more  than  50  percent  of  all  the 
gasoline  produced  by  said  independent  refiners.  Said  purchases 
have  been  in  excess  of  the  amounts  which  the  aforementioned 
defendant  major  oil  companies  would  have  purchased  apart  from 
their  participation  in  said  buying  program,  and  they  have  been 
made  at  uniform,  high,  arbitrary,  and  noncompetitive  prices,  and 
from  time  to  time  at  progressively  increased  prices,  as  agreed  upon 
by  said  defendant  major  oil  companies,  all  with  the  unlawful  pur- 
poses and  effects  aforementioned.  In  f\irthei-ance  of  said  \mlawful 
ptirposes  said  Independent  refiners  have,  at  the  instance  of  de- 
fendant Arnott,  and  the  aforesaid  Buckley,  cxutailed  their  produc- 
tion of  gasoline.  All  of  the  companies  and  individuals  mentioned 
in  this  and  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  whether  <w  not  made  de- 
fendants herein,  have  known  of  said  unlawful  purposes  and  have 
actively  engaged  and  cooperated  in  the  unlawful  combination  •nA 
conspiracy  set  forth  to  this  Indictment. 

The  midcontinent  buying  program:  Throughout  the  period 
aforesaid  defendants  Standard  of  Indiana,  Socony-Vaouvun.  Wad- 
hams.  Sinclair,  Shell,  Empire.  Pure,  Phillips.  !i41d -Continent  Con- 
tinental, Skelly.  Bamsdall.  Globe,  and  Deep  Rock  have  made  large 
and  Increased  purchases  of  gasoline  from  many  of  the  Independent 
refiners  located  in  the  midcontinent  fields.  Said  independent  re- 
ftoers  have  been  for  the  most  part  members  of  an  association 
known  as  the  Western  Petroleum  Refiners  Association.  Among  the 
Independent  refiners  in  said  midcontinent  fields  that  have  sold 
gasoline  to  the  aforementioned  major  oil  companies  in  the  mid- 
continent  buying  program  have  been  Champlln  Refining  Co.,  Eason 
OU  Co..  BeU  Oil  ft  Gas  Co..  Panhandle  Refining  Co..  Olney  OU  * 
Refining  Co.,  Omar  Refining  Co..  Cushing  Refining  &  Gasoline  Co., 
Waggoner  Refining  Co..  Inc..  Taxman  Refining  Co..  Rock  Island  Re- 
fining Co..  The  Dickey  Oil  &  Refining  Co,  Inc..  Danciger  OU  it  Refin- 
ing Co..  Shamrock  OU  &  Gas  Co.,  WHcox  OU  ft  Gas  Co.,  and  others 
to  the  grand  Jurors  iinknown. 

Purchases  ot  gasoline  frc»n  said  Independent  refiners  have  been 
made  at  the  Instigation  and  under  the  supervision  and  direction 
of  defendants  Arnott.  Ashton.  McDovrell,  TutUe.  and  Bourque.  and 
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of  defendant  Wadhama 
Saoh  of  ttM  defendant  nuiior  oU  oonpaxkias  namad  in  ths  preced- 
ing paragraph  has  taken  a  part  of  the  laxye  quantities  of  gasoline 
purchased,  as  aforesaid,  as  from  time  to  time  aH<^ted  to  It  by 
defendants  UdDcmeia  and  Tattle  and  Beuzque,  and  the  afoieaslrt 
Jacobl.  At  monthly  meetings  of  representatives  of  said  defendant 
major  oil  companies  the  independent  refiners  named  in  para- 
graph 32  have  from  time  to  time  been  assigned  to  the  defendant 
major  oU  oompanies  participating  in  said  buying  inogram.  one  or 
more  of  sakl  Independent  refiners  being  assigned  to  each  of  said 
defendant  major  oil  companies  as  so-cslled  dancing  partners,  and 
each  of  said  defendant  major  oil  companies  has  puitfhased  from 
Its  said  danctng  partners  quantities  of  gasoline  as  recommended 
by  said  defendants  McDowell.  Tattle,  and  Bourque.  and  said 
Jaeabl.  Bald  quantitlas  of  gascAlne  purchased  from  said  Inde- 
pendent refiners  in  said  buying  program  have  amounted  to  nearly 
50  peiceut  of  all  the  gascAlne  sold  by  said  Independrat  refiners. 
Bald  pundiases  have  been  la  excess  of  the  amounts  which  the 
aforementioned  defendant  ma^  oil  ocwnpantes  would  have  pur- 
chased afMirt  Xroas  thalr  participation  In  said  buying  program,  and 
they  have  lieen  made  at  uniform,  high,  arbitrary,  and  noncompeti- 
tive prlees,  and  frcna  time  to  time  at  piugieaslvely  increased  prices, 
as  agreed  upon  by  aald  defendant  major  oU  companies.  aU  with 
the  unlawful  purposes  and  effects  afOMmentltmed.  In  further- 
ance of  said  unlawful  pucpoees  said  Independent  refiners  have,  at 
the  instance  of  defendants  Arnott,  M(£>oweU.  Tuttle,  Br^gs,  and 
Bourque,  curtailed  their  production  of  gasoline.  All  of  ttie  com- 
panlas  and  mdhrMuals  mentlaBed  In  this  and  tn  the  preceding 
paragraph,  w^*th«w  or  not  made  defendants  herein,  have  known 
of  said  unlawful  purposes  and  have  actively  engaged  and  cooper- 
ated in  the  mUawful  oeo&Mnatkm  and  oonq>lTaoy  set  forth  In 
this  hidlctment. 

The  other  indictments  returned  at  MatHson.  Wis.,  are 
along  the  same  Itoes  as  the  conspiracy  outlined  above,  ex- 
cept ttiat  a  more  gigantic  consi^racy  beginntaig  with  the 
year  1931  is  trueed  down  to  date  setting  forth  mnnerous 
meetings,  agreements,  and  so  forth,  all  in  vioiation  of  the 
antitrust  laws. 

WX  MTTST  eOWTmUB  THX  WOXTHT  nOBT  SO  WHX  BBCT7H 

The  latest  information  is  to  the  effect  that  these  cases 
will  go  to  trial  on  October  4,  1937.  Efforts  are  being  made 
to  get  the  Departmei^  of  Justice  to  drop  its  criminal  pro- 
ceedings and  being  injiiT>«*Hnn  suits.  To  do  so  would  be 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  oO  monopolists.  Criminal 
acticms  In  antitrust  cases  Is  the  one  language  these  con- 
spirators understand. 


Capital  GtOBB  tmd  Losses  TaK 
EXTENSION  OF  EEMLAJIKS 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  M£W  YOXK 

Ui  THE  HOUSE  OF  {^^PRESENTATTVES 
'Wednetday,  ivne  30. 1997 

Mr.  caCLISR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  truism  that  oomplicai£d 
thing!  and  laws  get  more  -complicated  as  tune  goes  on,  until 
thesr  reach  the  point  where  liaey  become  so  cumbersome  and 
unworkable  that  modillcations  and  adjustments  must  be 
made.  Oaexd  tbeee  laws  that  has  become  so  complicated  as 
to  become  ahnost  unworkable  is  the  present  method  of  taxing 
capital  gains  «nd  losses.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  one  other 
part  of  our  tax  law  kws  been  subjected  to  as  much  criticism 
or  hftg  caused  -as  much  iax>ub]e  and  dissatisfaction  as  that 
which  deals  with  the  taxation  of  capital  gains  and  losses. 
Dnf  ortunately  this  tax  is  not  only  cumbersome  and  almost 
unworkable  but  also  socially  undesirable,  because  it  works 
counter  to  the  basic  policy  of  the  "more  afamdant  life"  of  the 
present  adminlistraf.lon 

it  amst  be  remembered  that  this  country  of  ours  is  like  a 
treat  farm.  It  contains  within  its  borders  great  natural 
renuises  which,  with  the  aid  of  inteiUgent  men.  has  made 
our  ooutttry  eaceedtogly  gnat.  MOW.  we  would  haye  little 
regard  for  a  farmer  who  toiled  day  and  Bigt^  in  abarraifldd 
inr^P^u*  xd  jiBodueing  very  aauoh,  if  the  same  farmer  neg- 
lected another  tait  of  his  own  land  whioh  was  yery  fertile 
and  capable  of  yielding  huge  crops.  In  other  words,  we 
expect  a  farmer  to  cultivate  his  most  productive  land  first, 
and  then,  if  money  and  labor  are  available,  to  cultivate  hla 


next  most  produetlfc  land.  We  do  mt  fmwwA  kkn  to 
his  energy  and  reBOoroes  on  coltimttaag  haip 
at  iH-eeent  the  Oovemment  Is  attfipttng  to  xaduoe  the 
CMurginal  fanning  area  of  the  Unitad  States.  This  is  all  in 
line  with  the  estabUrtied  Aowriean  axtom  of  pufttlBg  ttane  and 
energy  where  it  will  produce  the  greatest  aiMl  beat  results, 
and  so  be  best  for  all  citizens. 

Money  and  capital  ought  logically  to  flow  Into  tinM  busi- 
nesses and  enterprises  that  will  yield  the  greatest  ratuma 
and  which  ent^prises  are  the  most  productiv  and  yet  how 
few  of  us  realise  that.  The  capital-gaias  tax.  however,  tends 
to  prevent  this  adjustment  from  taking  place  in  the  fleld  «( 
corporation  enterprise.  By  preventing  money  and  capital 
from  flowing  into  the  most  productive  enterprtsea,  labor  is 
hurt — hurt  because  a  company  that  is  hamly  taotding  tfes  own 
or  losing  money  cannot,  imder  any  circumstanoea,  enploy 
as  many  workers  or  pay  their  workers  as  much  aa  thef 
could  if  they  were  prosperous.  This  fact  was  clearly  proved 
by  the  depreasion.  We  rnnat  not  be  bhnd  to  tbt:  tact  that 
the  ^ect  of  this  capital-gains  tax  is  to  reatrtet  and  btadsr 
corporations  from  the  sale  of  capttal  a«Bets  and  thus  tnuoaf er 
their  capital  and  money  from  ane  «iterprise  to  another  more 
productive  one.  Many  people  crttiolie  and  euikkanii  busi- 
nessmen because  ^ey  do  not  take  advantage  of  tbeae  produc- 
tive opportunities  quickly  enough.  We  should  not,  however, 
make  matters  worse  hgr  potting  blinders  on  them. 

Not  only  does  this  tendency  to  hold  on  to  ouptttal  aasets  hurt 
labor  directly  taut  it  alas  tends  to  aooenfatf  the  business 
cycle.  It  helps  produce  bigger  booms  and  aids  in  deepeninc 
deiH-essions.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  people  and  oorpora- 
tions  refuse  to  take  prolUs  from  the  incraasad  paper  value  of 
their  stock.  In  other  words,  individuals  may  refuae  to  sell  If 
prices  ahoukl  advance,  because  the  kmgw  they  hold  their 
stookB— up  to  10  years— the  lass  tax  they  have  to  pay.  In  the 
case  of  the  wealthier  stookhoklers  the  tendency  would  be  to 
hold  on  to  their  stocks  even  if  they  believed  that  pcioas  were 
too  hi^.  because  the  stock  would  have  to  break  SO.  60.  or 
even  60  percoit  before  it  would  be  worth  while  to  sell.  Now. 
it  is  well  known  ttutt  when  there  «re  few  willing  sellere  and 
prices  are  adyancing  more  people  will  want  to  buy.  But  if 
the  sellers  refuse  to  sell,  the  price  rises  rapidly.  This  pte- 
cipitates  an  unhoalthy  boom  in  the  stock  market. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  #Eioes  of  sscuritiai  drop,  the 
teudsBcir  for  these  wfalthier  stockhoklerB  might  w«ll  be  to 
sell  their  securities  in  order  to  deduct  their  Imsai  toom  thatr 
other  Income.  These  wholesale  aelMngs  of  seniritlas  may 
crack  any  stock  madoet  «nd  lead  to  «  danferous  and  undpA- 
tous  drop  In  aecurlty  prices.  Thus  the  present  tax  haa  a  tend- 
encir  to  anntvate  both  the  upswing  and  the  downswing  ot 
the  stock  market.  It  is  «lao  an  wstahltshart  fact  that  such 
boems  and  crashes  in  the  stock  markat  aflaet  adversaly 
practically  all  of  the  people  of  nur  country. 

If  the  present  capital-gains  tax  would  he  repeated,  indi- 
viduals and  corporations  would  be  more  ready  to  rwallBS 
profits  from  their  aecuritles.  and  If  prices  mnnasr  they  wlU 
tend  to  sell  more  quickly.  This  continued  saUlnc.  bw  key- 
ing prioes  from  going  too  high  too  n44dly.  would  halp  to 
prevent  aa  lunrise  boom,  and  the  resulting  onllapae  whidk 
might  otherwise  take  plaoe.  A  similar  stobUlalng  inflnenow 
would  also  he  found  In  the  downswing  of  prioes.  atooe  thera 
would  no  longer  be  the  urge  to  realiae  deductible  toSMa. 

The  evil  consequences  brought  about  by  holdiag  oapital 
asaets  for  too  Jong  a  period  is  not  nonflnrd  to  the  stock 
ket.  The  aame  fveedng  of  capital  assets  to 
nofadUy  real  estate,  is  also  encouraged  by  this  capttal-calaa 
tax.  Arr""i1«"g  to  Hon.  Morris  T^iematoe.  the  dlaUaguished 
comptroller  of  the  State  of  IVew  York,  the  levy  on  oapltal 
gains  keeps  landowners  from  liquidating  their  capital  as- 
sets and  induces  this  group  to  aUow  their  land  to  lie  Idle. 
Ihe  result  is  that  builders  And  It  hard  to 
scale  tracts  at  suitable  prices.  In  the  loag 
suffers  because  the  home  owner  must  par  jaon  for  his  houae. 
the  reoto-  mere  for  his  m^artment.  sdkUe  tha  lahntfi  goaa 
unemployed,  and  capital  lies  dormant  because  fewer  bomea 
are  built.  Ttuly,  the  tax  places  a  penalty  on  action  and  a 
premium  on  loafing. 
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Ih  this  canwytlnB,  tt  Is  tntenstliv  to  reeaU  that  lir.  Jere- 
miah liafntie,  a  man  pmnlneiit  in  labor  dTctos  and  presi- 
dent of  the  FBderatian  Bank  *  T^ust  Co^  stated  that— 

tbia  one  tax  rrtotm  [ei^ttal  fBlm  and  loves  tax]  wa«dd  pry  loom 
for  purpons  of  nnful  aaqdojincnt  at  least  •MOAW.OOO  and  would 
prorkle  an  extremely  Inqwrtant  Impetus  to  tbe  bxiUdlng  trades, 
heary  goods  industries,  and  reemployment.    •     •     • 

The  release  of  this  Inactive  capital  would  act  as  a  great 
stimulus  to  a  man  complete  recovery.  The  increase  in 
activity  and  the  increase  in  the  velocity  of  money  and  sale 
of  goods  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  great  mass  of  people. 
New  orders  for  new  material  would  inevitably  result,  and 
the  greater  business  activity  would  be  reflected  in  an  in- 
crease ta  the  demand  for  useful  labor,  and  this  would  auto- 
matically reduce  unemidoyment. 

I  have  called  this  tax  not  the  capital  gains  and  losses 
tax  but  the  capital-gain  tax.  This  more  accurate  designa- 
tion of  the  tax  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  whUe  capital  gains 
are  alwajrs  considered  income,  capital  losses  are  not  always 
considered  deductions  from  Income.  These  losses  are  de- 
ductible only  to  the  extent  of  capital  gains  realized  during 
that  year  phis  $3,000.  Mr.  Parker.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Satemal  Revenue  and  Taxation  of  the 
,Uhlted  States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  stated 
in  a  round-table  discussion  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
that  the  present  system  of  treating  capltaT  gahu  and  losses 
in  this  manner— 

Has  a  glaring  Inequitable  defect  whlcb  must  be  obTlous  to 
all.    •    •    • 

PUrthennore,  while  capital  gains  are  always  taxed  during 
the  year  they  occur,  and  capital  losses  may  not  be  allowed. 
grave  inequities  may  occur,  such  as  the  firm  in  New  York— 
an  actual  case  of  which  I  have  actual  knowledge^-which 
paid  in  1936  a  tax  of  approximate  33  percent  on  a  profit 
of  $89,000  that  It  had  made  In  the  prior  jrear  on  the  sale 
ht  Qovonment  bonds.  Tliere  was  no  speculation;  there  was 
simply  a  purchase  out  of  a  steadily  mounting  cash  surplus 
during  the  year  1935.  Z3urlng  the  holiday  season  at  Christ- 
mas time  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  sell  bonds  to  enable 
them  to  make  purchases,  with  a  consequent  profit  of 
$89,000.  In  Uie  following  year  they  suffered  a  loss  of  over 
$150,000  in  the  sale  of  similar.  Government  bonds.  But 
they  could  not  make  any  deduction*— other  than  $3,000— for 
the  loss,  whereas  in  the  prior  year  they  paid  33-percent  tax 
on  a  capital  gain. 

Another  inequitable  feature  of  the  present  arrangonent  is 
that  taxes  may  become  payaUe  when  the  gain  derived  from 
the  sale  of  a  capital  asset  Is  more  apparent  than  real.  I 
refer  to  those  Increases  in  capital  values  which  are  not  a 
result  of  the  tocreased  productivity  of  the  capital  assets  but 
whi^  are  due  to  an  Increased  price  level  or  inflation.  Take 
the  case  of  a  farmer  wbo  managed  by  hard  work  during  his 
lifetime  to  save  $5,000.  Suppose  then  at  the  date  of  his  re- 
tirement prices  were  high,  and  he  sold  this  capital  asset  for 
$10,000.  he  would  find  himself  liable  to  a  tax  on  $5,000.  The 
increase  in  prices  and  the  consequent  high  cost  of  living, 
however,  may  be  so  great  that  the  farmer  could  not  live  as 
lone  on  the  existing  $10,000  as  he  could  previously  on  $5,000. 
Tte  real  value  of  his  capital  asset,  measured  in  terms  of 
what  it  wiU  purdiase  tn  food  and  shelter,  will  have  decreased, 
but  the  farmer  still  would  be  Uabie  for  a  tax  on  this  false 
$5,000  capital  gain. 

Tlie  present  capital-gains  tax  also  contains  other  dlscrlm- 
inatory  features  In  that  it  conflicts  with  the  gift  tax.  Under 
this  latter  tax  the  gift  Is  taxed  on  its  vahie  the  day  of  gift 
But  under  the  capttal-galns  tax  the  tax  is  based  on  the  dlffer- 
oice  between  the  cost  of  the  capital  assets  and  the  selling 
price.  Beoce.  if  sometime  later  the  donee— one  who  received 
the  property  as  a  gift— should  sell  this  capital  asset,  he  would 
have  to  ask  the  donor  how  much  it  cost  him.  TYuly.  this 
Is  an  embarrassing  question  to  ask.  Mareover.  this  confused 
state  of  affairs  may  become  tnn  more  mtnpWfatfd  if  the 
donor»  havlnc  died  or  moved  awagr.  could  not  be  reached. 


Tb»  only  possible  justification  that  has  been  advanced  for 
the  present  method  of  taxing  capital  gains  and  cajrttal  losses 
is  that  our  Federal  Treasiiry  derives  much-needed  revenue 
from  this  tax  provision.  It  is  estimated  that  the  present 
yield  from  the  capital-gains  tax  is  approximately  $35,000.- 
000  per  year.  This  is  a  disappointing  sum  as  it  is  very 
much  below  the  anticipated  figure.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  the  capital-gains  provision  increases  revenue 
during  good  years  when  the  Government  expenses  are  not 
usually  so  great,  while  the  capital -losses  provision  decreases 
revenue  during  bad  years  when  the  Government  expenses 
are  exceedingly  great.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Its 
report  of  December  4,  1933,  also  stated  that  the  capital 
gains  and  losses  provisions  produce  an  unstable  revenue. 
The  same  subcommittee  also  reported  that  "the  stability  of 
the  British  revenue  over  the  last  11  years  is  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  instability  of  our  own.  In  that  period  the  maxi- 
mum British  revenue  was  only  35  percent  above  the  mini- 
mum, while  in  our  case  the  iiercentage  of  variations  was 
380  percent." 

Variations  of  this  sort  are  bad  for  at  least  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  the  revenue  from  the  income  tax  dries 
up  when  it  is  most  needed — that  is.  during  depression  years — 
and  this  hurts  the  Government,  making  it  necessary  to 
borrow  more  than  they  otherwise  would.  In  the  second 
place,  during  good  years  the  revenue  from  the  income  tax 
becomes  so  great,  relative  to  the  normal  needs  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, that  the  taxpayers  suc<;eed  in  getting  the  income- 
tax  rates  reduced. 

When  business  conditions  change  and  the  Government 
finds  it  necessary  to  raise  the  rates,  the  capital  losses  are 
greater  and  the  income  smaller.  This  means  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  unable  to  collect  much  revenue  from  the  tnc(xne 
tax.  even  at  greatly  increased  rates.  This,  substantially,  has 
been  the  history  of  the  income  tax  in  the  United  States  since 
the  war:  Reduction  of  the  income-tax  rates  in  prosperous 
years  and  increases  in  the  income-tax  rates  in  depression 
years.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  had  the  ulti- 
mate effect  of  taxing  capital  gains  at  comparatively  low 
rates  and  allowing  the  deduction  of  capital  losses  at  com- 
paratively high  rates.  This  is  an  imhealthy  situation  from 
the  fiscal  point  of  view. 

The  present  provision  of  allowing  capital  losses  to  be  de- 
ductible only  to  the  extent  of  capital  gains  plus  $3,000  was 
an  attempt  to  bolster  our  income  tax  during  the  depression 
years.  But  this  only  succeeded  in  making  the  bill  more  in- 
equitable than  ever. 

The  repeal  of  the  capital-gains  tax  in  the  manner  I  have 
suggested  would  also  aid  the  Treasury  in  its  quest  for  reve- 
nue in  other  ways.  I  have  shown  that  both  employment 
and  business  would  increase  with  the  repeal  of  this  measure. 
Increased  business  would  surely  benefit  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.  According  to  the  Democratic  comptroller  <rf 
New  York  State,  Morris  Tremaine,  the  increased  activity  of 
the  stock  market  alone  would  jrleld  an  additional  $18,000,- 
000  to  the  Federal  Government,  $9,000,000  to  New  York 
State,  and  also  increase  greatly  the  revenue  of  SUnols,  Ohio, 
California,  and  other  States  that  have  stock-transfer  taxes. 
Another  direct  effect  of  business  would  be  the  general  in- 
crease of  revenue  to  all  States  having  any  form  of  turn-over 
or  sales  taxes.  Indirectly  the  general  Increase  in  bushiess 
would  result  In  the  Treasury's  receiving  more  taxes  from  the 
general  income-tax  provisions. 

Greater  employment  and  the  easier  spending  policy  that 
would  prevaU  would  also  help  to  swell  the  receipts  of  the 
Treasury.  All  told,  these  benefits  of  additional  revenue, 
both  direct  and  indirect — estimated  to  be  $350,000,000  l^ 
Comptroller  Tremaine — outweigh  any  possible  loss  that 
might  be  incurred  by  the  Treasury  through  the  repeal  of 
the  capital-gains  tax. 

Hie  modification  of  the  cai^tal-gains  tax  would  also  go  a 
long  way  toward  ronedylng  other  evils  so  noticeable  at  the 
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pieeeat  tbne.  X  refer  to  the  flow  of  American  fands  to  for- 
eign countries,  such  as  Canada  and  England  Tbese  funds 
are  used  largely  to  purchase  and  sell  American  securities 
in  these  foreign  markets.  This  causes  not  only  a  direct  loss 
of  revenue  to  our  Government,  but  also  mterferes  with  the 
control  of  American  securities  by  our  Securities  Exchange 
Commission.  The  problem  of  tax-exonpt  securities  would 
be  ameliorated,  since  there  would  no  longer  exist  as  mu^ 
pressure  on  the  wealthy  to  pile  up  their  funds  in  tax-exempt 
securities. 

Lastly,  I  with  to  point  out  that  England.  France.  Ger- 
many, and  practically  an  other  dviliaed  nations  have 
shunned  the  idea  of  treating  capital  gains  as  income.  Even 
m  our  own  country  we  have  attempted  and  are  stin  attempt- 
ing to  segregate  capital  gains  and  losses  from  income.  As 
early  as  1931  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  recog- 
nized the  need  of  treating  capital  gains  apart  from  regular 
Income  when  It  made  the  following  statement: 


Tbe  sale  of  twrma.  mineral  propertleri.  and  other  capital 

Is  now  sertoudy  retarded  by  the  fact  that  gains  and  proOts  earned 
over  a  series  of  years  are  under  the  present  law  taxed  as  a  tump 
sum  (and  the  amount  of  surtax  greatly  enhanced  thereby)  In  the 
year  in  which  the  profit  te  reallaed.  Many  such  sales,  with  ttielr 
possiMe  profit  talcing  and  consequent  Increase  of  the  tax  revenue, 
have  been  blocked  by  this  feature  of  the  present  law. 

At  that  time  Congress  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  flat 
rate  of  13^  percent  should  be  levied  on  gains  from  the  sale 
of  capital  assets  held  over  3  years,  and  that  such  capital 
gains  should  not  be  taxed  at  the  curroit  rates  applicable  to 
ordinary  mcome.  which  rates  reached  a  maximum  of  58 
percent.  Following  the  adoption  of  the  fiat  rate  (rf  13Mt 
percent,  an  Increase  of  over  31  times  was  reported  in  cairttal 
gains  by  75  individuals  who  had  a  net  mcome  of  $1,000,000 
or  more  In  1934.  It  cannot  be  doiied  that  this  flat  rate  did 
bring  about  transactlcms  on  the  part  of  mdlviduals  In  the 
higher  surtax  brackets  which  would  not  have  occurred  but 
for  this  lowered  rate.  Tliere  was  also  a  decided  net  gain 
m  revenue  to  the  Government. 

Now  if  all  this  ha]H>ened  when  the  income-tax  schedule  of 
rates  was  much  lower  than  the  present  schedule  with  its 
c(Hnbmed  total  normal  and  surtax  of  79  percent,  it  Is  logical 
to  expect  an  even  greater  effect  on  the  release  of  dormant 
capital  if  the  capital  gains  and  loss  tax  were  modified  in  the 
manner  I  have  suggested. 

Again  in  1937.  1938,  and  1933.  Congress  or  one  or  more  of 
its  committees  recognized  that  the  then  existing  capital 
gains  tax  provisions  were  drfective.  The  present  relief  pro- 
visions provided  for  capital  gains  and  losses  Is  entirely  in- 
adequate. It  must  be  realized  also  that  in  the  case  of  cor- 
porations the  tax  offers  no  relief  whatsoever,  as  the  reduc- 
tions of  capital  gains  and  losses,  according  to  the  length  of 
time  that  the  capital  asset  was  held,  applies  only  to  indi- 
viduals and  not  to  corporations. 

In  the  bill  that  I  have  proposed,  gains  and  losses  realized 
from  the  sale  of  capital  assets  that  were  held  for  a  period  of 
over  1  year  would  be  eliminated  from  the  income  tax.  The 
1-year  period  Is  designed  to  tax  speculation  while  still  allow- 
tng  the  majority  of  mdlviduals  and  ccnporations  to  emptoy 
their  funds  in  the  most  productive  manner. 

I  believe  that  the  passage  of  my  blU  (H.  R.  7153)  is  higtily 
desirable,  because  it  would  acccmipUsh  the  following  results: 
(1)  Allow  capital  and  labor  to  flow  more  easily  mto  the  most 
productive  places:  (3)  correct,  m  a  large  measure,  the  evil 
consequences  broui^t  about  by  freezmg  of  capital  assets; 
(3)  help  decrease  the  severity  oi  the  busmess  cycle;  (4)  dlm- 
inate  an  important  cause  of  unhealthy  stock-market  booms 
and  crashes;  (5)  mcrease  employment  d  labor;  (6)  be  of 
special  aid  to  the  bulldmg  trades,  heavy-goods  industries, 
and  the  real-estate  market;  (7)  curb,  to  a  large  degree,  the 
outflow  of  American  cairital  to  foreign  oountiles;  (8)  make 
our  tax  laws  more  just  and  equitaUe  by  (a)  patting  capital 
losses  on  a  par  with  capital  gains,  (b)  no  hm«er  tazlnc  real 
capital  losses  which,  under  the  guise  of  depredated  noney 
or  some  fcmn  of  Hifl^tian,  appear  as  eapttal  gains.  (e> 
the  confllet  between  the  capttal-galni  tax  and  the  fift 


(d)  distinguish  clearly  ftar  cooe  and  f or  aB  the  dUteieuue 
between  capital  gains  and  recurrent  annual  Income,  and  (e) 
simplifying  our  tax  structure:  (9)  ameliorate  the  present 
problem  of  tax-exempt  securities;  (10)  increase  the  total 
revenue  of  the  Federal  Government  and  also  those  revenusa 
ot  our  State  and  local  governments. 

Surdy  the  achievement  of  these  alms  would  beneflt  the 
mass  of  American  people,  and  we  should  not  be  forced  to 
wait  until  the  next  session  of  Congress  before  constderinc 
this  bin. 


Man  Activity  in  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OP  MKW  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TuetOaw.  J^w  9, 1937 


DIALOOUK  BT  H<»f .  SMANUSL  CEUiSR.  OP  MKWTCNUL  AND 
HON.  X>HN  W.  IfcOORlCACK.  OP  MASBACHUSriTB,  JULY  1. 
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Iiir.  CELLXR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Ricoao.  I  mclude  the  foUowing 
dialogue: 


lir.  Cbllbu  CongreHman  McComauac  you  ware  dulraum  at 
»  conunlttee  asUUlshcd  In  the  Seventy-third  OaogrHi  to  In- 
vestigate Nasi,  eotnmunlatlc,  and  other  un-Amerlfean  aettvtUas 
In  the  United  States.  Tonr  committee  has  made  very  starthac 
dlaoovertea.  Tbe  Nation  would  ^ipreclate  some  word  from  you 
ftvru^mrniTtg  yoor  cffectlTe  woTlc.  TeU  US  something  at  the  HaM 
campaign  now  In  ptcigiesi  among  our  American  jaaUk. 

Mr.  McCosMAOC.  In  many  dttas  at  eonsequence  to  tbe  United 
States,  and  partknalarky  In  the  northern  and  western  dttas.  latg* 
numbers  of  young  men  are  engaged  In  mmtary  drillings  by 
Nasi  Instructors,  and  are  being  Inculcated  with  doctrines  tanta- 
BKHint  to  absolute  disloyalty  to  the  American  Government  and 
trsdltloDS. 

Mr.  Cblub.  What  Is  the  nature  of  this  teechlngt 

Mr.  McOoBMSCK.  Tbey  are  trained  to  disbelieve  to  our  form 
of  Government — a  democracy.  They  are  ordered  to  espnas  fealty 
and  loyalty  to  NSal  rulers  and  Institutions,  deeptte  tbe  fact  that 
tbeee  Instructors  and  the  youth  are,  in  many  Instanrea.  nat- 
urallaed  American  dtlaens  or  American  dtlaens  by  Mrth. 

Mr.  Cbllbl  In  oihsr  words,  our  youth  today  are  beti 
with  political  doctrines  snd  philosophy  which  ace  utterly 
trary  to  the  doctrines  and  principles  upon  which  our  * 
Government  Is  based,  and  furthenaore.  Indirectly,  our 
youth  are  being  mgsd  to  do  aU  ta  their  power  to  have 
to  this  fair  land  of  ours,  the  Nasi  form  ot  GovenmSBft,  w 
bradng  as  It  does,  a  denial  of  personal   llbsrtles.  toetodtng  a 
denial  of  frasdom  at  speech,  religion,  prees.  and  paacadil 
Idy.  tbe  r^t  to  petition  the  Ooveramsnt  for  redfsas  ot 

Do  you  know  whether  theee  instructors  are  to  tbe  hire 
mtler.  Goenng.  Goebbels.  and  their  eobortst 

Mr.  McCoaaucK.  Undoubtedly  so.  Our  toveetlgatlon 
that  Hitler  spares  no  eqwnse  in  sending  agents  and 
all  over  the  vrarld.  and  partleularly  to  the  United  Btotes.  to  teach 
subversive  doetrlnas.  to  the  end  that  the  swsstlka  may  Inflv 
the  national  and  political  fabric  of  our  country.  It  hi 
dearly  shown  that  Btlcr  does  not  besltate  to  ototato  bis  objec- 
tives by  fair  or  fOol  means. 

Mr.  Cblub.  What  do  you  mean  by  thatf    Be  more  sKpUdt. 

Mr.  McOoBicscx.  Hitler  le  using  his  diplomats  agents  to  ipraad 
bto  vUe  propaganda  and  InstU  fear  toto  tbe  minds  at  those  of 
German  blood  to  tbe  United  States,  threatening  Injury  to  tbefer 
r^atlvea  to  Germaay-Nasl-land  unless  tbey  obey  bis  ivdai  mad 


1*"T't'''***"** 

Mr.  Onxaa.  Tea;  X  am  toformed  that  the  pest 
p^^T^  dlplomata  are  very  tostmettve  as  a  gage  ot  tbe 
and  aeUvltlae  abroad.  Take  the  eeae  at  tbe 
general  recently  amototed  to  the  German  consulate  at 
^no.  Bsran  Von  KOUaa^ar.  He  arrived  to  New  York 
iftsya  before  he  waa  aspe^ed.  and  eluded  tbe  ship 
became  tbe  Helch  poUoe  commissar  tot  aaaony, 
muiagsd  tbe  fonudSaa  of  giuups  to  asi 
toto  CbsniiirtnTana  to  "wipe  oat  tbe 
plague  vote  to 

m  VoB  mWnf . 
It  gtftod  to 

-  '-  -     -  -   ""-  hr 
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Ifr.  llcOonucx.  B»  wm.  tbanton.  bear  wtctilm;  not  only  ta* 
iMit  alao  oUmt  diplomatic  wpg—iBtatlTM  ct  Ottnamxij  to  tbo 
U^tod  8tat«a.  Tboy  art  reportad  to  repnaant  tba  twiglnning  of 
a  new  ara  m  If  ail  propaganda  in  tba  Unttod  States.  They  are 
wall  trained  In  diplomacy  as  tbey  ara  skilled  In  the  art  of  prc^i»- 
ganda  Dielr  Instnaetloas  ara  to  Inllwenoa  our  foreign  and  do- 
meetle  policy  as  not  to  bave  It  Interfere  with  Hltlsr's  plans  to 
Masl-lsa  America. 

Mr.  Qataa.  In  the  face  of  what  you  say.  what  shall  the  remedy 
beT 

Ifr.  MaOomujkCK.  Tbrnn  shall  be  everlaatlng  need  for  Tlgilanoe. 
We  will  bave  to  watch  Hitlers  diplomatic  representatlTea  here  and 
others  like  hawks. 

Mr.  CmuLMM.  Did  you  examine  the  aettrltles  of  the  American 
branch  of  the  German  Rational  Sotiallst  Party? 

Mr.  MrOoaMfcm.  Their  actlvitieB  are  extenslTe  and  most  obnoz- 
^and-polaonous  to  American  doctrines.  The  Oerman-Amerl- 
Bund  Is  the  name  of  the  oOdal  Nasi  organization  in  Amer- 
It  has  mote  than  100  trnkOtm  as  well  aa  thousands  of  mem- 
scattered  throughout  the  country.  Its  olDelal  organ  Is  the 
Deutsche  Weckruf  und  Beobachter  (Bay-O-Baktcr) .  Recently 
most  Intemperate  antlr^glous  attacks  have  occupied  its  front 
pagss.  Its  ttradea  against  Canllnal  Mundeleln  have  been  shock- 
ing. It  has  the  temerity  to  urge  Oerman-American  CathoUcs  to 
deesrt  the  CathoUc  Church. 

Mr.  CBxaa.  I  presume  this  Nasi  inopaganda  in  America  Is  engi- 
neered by  that  marplot  Joseph  Ooebbels.  Minister  for  Propaganda 
and  Iftillghtenment.  in  Berlin. 

Mr.  MrOnanocK  Tou  are  correct.  He  is  the  evil  spirit  who  is 
weklng  to  harm  our  institutions  of  government.  During  the  last 
■tveral  years  he  has  sent  over  to  this  country  niunerous  profes- 
eors  and  peeudo  profeasors  and  othets  to  spread  the  doctrines  of 
the  Nasi  movement.  According  to  evidence  that  you.  Congress- 
man C^LUB.  preeented  a  few  days  ago  to  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  some  ot  theee  rersoaa  are:  Prof.  Julius  Rlctater.  of 
the  Dniveratty  ot  Berlin,  functioning  as  part  of  the  Nasi  Palth 
Movement,  now  teaching  at  the  BlMical  Seminary  in  New  York; 
Ik*.  Norbert  Ztmmer.  a  so-caUed  aclentmc  lecturur;  C»t.  Henry 
Beamish:  the  latter  is  a  British  Fascist  leader,  aided  by  one 
Or.  Kragar  Hanns  Muns.  actor  and  lecturer;  Ida  M.  Kveraden,  of 
St.  Umls.  Mo.:  Colin  Ross,  lecturer,  travtier.  and  writer.  Ulrich 
Bhelnberg:  the  Reverend  Mr.  Becker,  from  Oleasem:  Rudolph 
Maiak:  otto  Doela;  Kurt  Klinge;  JOeef  Danner.  theatrical  director 
at  Pittsburgh:  Dr.  otto  VoUbtiir.  Thea  Rasche.  avlatriz:  Bmst 
selchard.  prsaldent  of  the  Oerman  Advertising  Federation:  and 
others.    This  list  Is  far  from  oomi^ete. 

The  Oerman  Bmbasey  at  Waahlngton.  I  am  informed,  pay  cer- 
tain prafasaors  to  make  pro-Naal  speechee  and  to  write  pro-Nasl 
artldea.  Henry  Albart  Phillips'  Germany  Today  and  Tomorrow 
■  iP  the  main  propaganda.  All  manner  and  kinds  of  vicious 
propagandlat  artldae  are  inspired  by  and  paid  for  bv  the  Ger- 
man propaganda  ministry. 

Berlin  subsidlaas  numerous  German  film  theatoa  showing  Nazi 
fllma  eseluatvely. 

Ini9   Amertran  dtlea  we  find  weU-organlaed  Nasi  literature 


Mr.  CfeLUB.  Such  infomation  should  take  America  by  the  nape 
cr  the  neck,  as  it  were,  and  make  it  realise  the  danger  of  aUowlng. 
without  let  or  hindrance,  this  vile  Nasi  propaganda  to  circulate. 
At  least.  iU  true  origin  should  be  made  known. 

Itee  than  ao  schools  for  German  children  have  been  aet  up:  and 
taa^MKs  are  Imported  from  the  Reich,  by  theee  Nasi  school  au- 
twH  Itlsa.  to  implant  antlaemetlc  and  antirellglous  venom  in  the 
bearta  and  the  mlnda  of  young  German-Americans. 

For  esample.  Hitler  and  his  assodatea  have  aet  up.  aa  of  Feb- 
ruary 16.  a  school  for  Nasi  officials.  HlUer's  government  pays  all 
at  the  ezpensss. 

^  pitlOT  agenu  have  also  estabUshed  Nasi  military  camps  in  New 
Tort,  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  Illinois.  Texas.  Wisconsin. 
and  California,  and  other  SUtee.  ^^ 

Such  Naal  inttuenee  in  this  country  seem  limitless,  and  efforts 
Bust  be  made  sooner  or  later  to  label  it.  so  that  Americans  can  be 
forewarned. 

Mr.  McOoaaceoK.  I  quite  agree  with  you.  In  common  parlance, 
the  Nation  doea  not  know  the  "half  of  it."  Up  my  way  in  Beaton, 
and  even  in  your  New  York  district,  all  manner  and  kinds  of  oon- 
oeasions  and  induoamenta  are  offered  by  the  German  Government 
to  influence  and  apcaad  Nasi  propaganda  In  the  United  SUtea. 
Tba  Hamburg- American  and  North  German  Uoyd  Lines  were 
ibown  by  our  spedal  conunlttee  to  have  been  involved  in  trans- 
porting agenta  here  and  supporting  the  movement  in  this  country. 
Many  Oennan  flrma  doing  bustnees  here  have  been  commanded  to 
llnanos  Nasi  agenta.  Many  New  York.  Boaton.  Chicago,  and  Phlla- 
dalphla  flrma  ara  hotbeda  for  Nasi  secret  and  anU-American 
activitlsa. 

NumsrcNis  private  American  travd  bureaua  furnish  all  i«mw«»r 
MM*  kteda  of  btfermatlon  to  tba  Nasi  government.    Nasi  govern* 

I  am  Informed  than  Is  an  organlaatlon  known  m 

^       ^  ^^    taasrtean  OoBsumsr's  LsagUB.  which  Is  a  direct  sub- 

aldary  oC  the  Oerman-Amertean  League.    It  operataa  among  amaU 

hnpteaspsra.    Ita  manibara  aia  very  militant  In 

ttawtl-JewMi  bofoott.    ArtMee  aponsoied  by  this 

^S.  "••  •^••••d  te  the  Dautselie  WAruf  uad  Be- 

(■V-O-Baktsr),  apedflcaUy  calling  for  a  boyeott  on 


Ub.  merchanta  in  the  most  obscene  verbiage.  In  fact,  in  language 
which  cleaiiy  vicdates  American  laws.  The  next  step  is  a  vigoroiai 
campaign  against  Catholic  and  Protestant  merchants  who  oppose 
Nasi-lsm. 

Mr.  McCoBMACK.  In  Nazi  camps,  especially  one  in  New  Jersey 
and  one  on  Long  Island.  N.  Y.,  children  in  three  youth  divisions 
between  8  and  18  years  of  age,  are  instructed  in  the  Nasi  neo- 
pagan  faith  movement,  and  all  Christian  churches,  and  particu- 
larly the  CathoUc  churches,  are  held  up  to  ridicule.  Theee  campa 
are  subsidized  by  money  coming  from  Germany. 

I  prestune  Hitler  and  his  cohorts,  from  a  religious  stazKlpoint. 
are  trying  to  do  here  what  they  are  attempting  in  Germany. 
^  Mr.  Cdxeb.  That  Is  undoubtedly  true.  It  is  well  to  know  that 
there  Is  a  bitter  struggle  going  on  today  between  the  cross  and 
the  swastika.  On  the  one  side,  all  the  churches  are  united  by  a 
common  peril  that  seeks  to  destroy  the  fundamentals  of  Chris- 
tianity. Hitler  wo\ild  kill  liberty  of  conscience  and  liberty  of 
confession.  Aided  by  Goerlng  and  Goebbels,  be  would  set  up  a 
sort  of  pagan  totalitarianism.  Tbey  wish  to  set  themselves  up  as 
Gods  of  Valhalla. 

Mr.  McCoKMACK.  They  want  to  destroy  all  Christian  charity  in 
Germany  as  well  as  throughout  the  rest  of  the  world.  Nazi  sacri- 
fice and  pitiless  cruelty  shaU  be  the  watchwords.  All  priests  and 
ministers  who  will  not  brw  down  in  servile  obeisance  are  to  re- 
ceive the  policeman's  club  and  shall  be  consigned  to  concentration 
camps. 

Mr.  CzLLXB.  Adolf  Hitler's  Jew-baiting  friend.  Julius  Streicher. 
recently  roared  at  Nurenberg:  "Every  Catholic  priest  convicted 
must  be  beheaded!  Since  I  no  longer  belong  to  the  church.  I 
am  much  nearer  to  God." 

Mr.  McCoKMACK.  Certainly,  we  who  proudly  cherish  as  one  of 
our  greatest  achievements  freedom  of  religion,  must  needs  watch 
these  activities — such  obnoxiovzs  utterlngs  as  that  of  Streicher 
and  other  Nazi  leaders  must  not  and.  with  vigilance,  never  will 
find  root  in  our  soli.  Strelcher's  office  Is  a  sort  of  clearing  house 
for  hundreds  of  paid  Nazi  propagandists  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CKLua.  What  is  to  be  done? 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  We  must  give  pitiless  publicity  to  their  ne- 
farious activities.  Americans  should  be  made  aware  of  the 
sources  of  this  propaganda.  The  decision  can  be  left  to  en- 
lightened public  opinion. 

However,  I  have  offered.  Congressman  Ceixeb.  as  you  know. 
H.  R.  1501.  which  compels  foreign  propagandists  to  register  with 
our  Secretary  of  State.  This  will  expose  them  to  the  pitiless 
light  of  publicity.  The  passage  of  this  blU  will  label  such  propa- 
ganda J\ist  as  the  law  requires  us  to  label  poison. 


Colorado-Big  Thompson  Transmountain  Water 
Diversion  Project 

Not  to  bring  new  land  under  cultivation  but  to  supplement 
existing  but  deficient  water  supply  to  615.000  acres  of  highly  de- 
veloped and  long-settled  land  in  northeastern  Colorado,  with  an 
assessed  valuation  of  $150,000,000  and  a  present  population  of 
175.000. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LAWRENCE  LEWIS 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  8. 1937 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Colorado  con- 
gressional delegation  of  four  Congressmen  and  two  Senators 
unanimously  and  most  earnestly  entreat  the  House  to  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  Interior  Department 
appropriation  bill  providing  for  an  initial  approi»1ation  of 
$900,000  from  the  reclamation  fund  to  begin  construction  of 
the  Colorado-Big  Thompson  transmountain  water  diversion 
project. 

Tbia  Is  the  first  time  the  Colorado  delegation  has  ever 
asked  the  Congress  for  an  appropriation  in  aid  of  a  reclama- 
tion project  for  the  "eastern  slope"  of  our  State,  where 
approximately  a  million  of  our  people  live. 

TUs  project  will  not  bring  new  acreage  under  cultivation. 
It>  will  supplement  the  existing  but  at  present  insufOcient 
water  supply  of  615.000  acres  of  highly  developed  and  long- 
settled  land  in  northeastern  Colorado,  with  a  present  assessed 
valuation  of  over  $150,000,000  and  a  present  population  of 
175.000  people.  Tills  supplemental  suK>ly  will  be  furnished 
liy  tartnglDg  310.000  acre-feet  of  water  annually  from  the 
bcadwators  of  the  Colorado  River  through  a  tunnel  piercing 
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itm  Continental  DtvUe  to  the  Big  TlnnpKm  Bivar  «Dd 
thence  largely  tagr  eyisdng  irrigation  canals  to  lands  which 
have  been  settled  and  under  cultivation  tat  upward  of  60  fo 
70  shears. 

The  appropriation  sought  would  come  from  the  redama- 
tion  fund  and  not  from  the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury. 
The  cost  of  the  project  will  be  paid  back  to  the  reclamaUon 
fund  pursuant  to  the  proviskms  of  the  Reclamation  Act. 
As  the  lands  to  be  benefited  are  In  a  ilch  and  substantial 
community,  settled  for  almost  three  quarters  of  a  century, 
there  can  be  no  question  about  the  cost  being  repaid.  There 
wiU  be  no  requests  for  moratoriums. 

Furthermore,  the  project  will  constitute  a  permanent  ad- 
dition to  the  capital  accoimt  not  only  of  Colorado  but  of  the 
United  States.  It  will  increase  the  tax  income  of  both  the 
State  and  the  Nation. 

PBOJBCT  aUaVKIB)  AND  STUUlin  FOB  1  YMtMB  WT  BSCLAMATIOH  BUIBAU 

This  project  has  been  surveyed  and  studied  with  great 
care  for  2  jrears  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  full  and 
elaborate  reports,  plans,  designs,  and  detailed  estimates  have 
been  made.  A  summary  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
project  is  set  forth  in  Senate  Dooiment  No.  80  of  the 
Seventy-fifth  Congress,  first  session. 

In  the  synopsis  of  the  report  of  the  Colorado-Kg  Thomp- 
son project,  filed  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  it  is  stated: 

The  pioneer  setUers  In  this  western  area  oame  bars  originally  to 
finrt  gold.  Large  numbers,  when  they  did  not  find  It.  drifted  on  to 
other  "diggings."  A  few  sa«r  the  posslblllttes  ot  the  oomhinatlon 
ot  land  and  Irrigation  water  to  produoe  foodstuffs  needed  by  the 
gold  miner  and  gold  sedccr.  WhUe  their  Income  was  not  as  specu- 
laUve,  It  was  far  more  certain.  Others,  encouraged  toy  the  aaampla 
ot  these  earlier  pioneers,  followed  in  their  footsteps  untU  In  the 
year  of  Colorado'a  highest  gold  production.  1900.  the  total  mineral 
production  ot  the  State  waa  SSCSU^XK).  while  her  total  agriculture 
>m/«i^tjM«  to  only  $asjSO0fiO0.  In  the  year  1016.  however,  the 
mineral  productimi  was  $4ajX)OfiOO  and  the  producta  ot  agriculture 
^mrH?iiTitf>d  to  STA^SOO.OOO. 

This  project  la  In  need  of  stqiplemental  water,  not  becauae  of 
land  exploiting  or  4>eculation.  but  through  the  gradual  change  to 
a  more  permanoit  type  of  agriculture  requiring  mors  and  lat« 
water.  "M  to  the  gradxial  Hiw»iT.i«hirty  stream  flow  over  the  last 
16-year  period. 

It  Is  not  the  object  of  this  project  to  bilng  new  lands  under 
cultivation  but  to  stabillae  and  make  secure  the  produetton  on 
lands  already  now  uaOiex  the  irrigation  systeaos  which  are  pro- 
vided with  Inadequate  water  stqq;>Uea. 

There  are  176.000  pelade  llvlikg  within  the  boundaries  of  this 
project,  a  greater  portion  of  whom  derive  their  livelihood  either 
directly  or  Indirectly  from  the  Irrigated  lands  and  the  attending 
indtistriea.  The  counties  of  Boulder,  Larimer.  Weld.  Morgan.  Logan. 
Sedgwick,  and  the  portUm  of  Washington  County  that  is  irrigated. 
In  19S6  >'"<  an  aasasaad  valuation  of  $186,000,000.  which  does  not 
Inclxide  the  •34:230.000  that  has  been  put  into  their  Irrigation 
systems,  which  are  not  taxable. 

This  ai«a  feed-lot  fattens  about  inae-fourth  of  an  the  ahaep  and 
one-eleventh  of  aU  the  cattle  in  the  United  Statea.  and  during  the 
10-year  period,  in  addition  to  the  crop  raised  and  fed  In  the  area, 
•n  avenge  of  $3,6004)00  par  year  was  wptnt  outidde  the  area  for 
fattening  feeds.  mosUy  for  com  from  the  Iflddla  West  and  ootton- 
aead  from  the  South. 

Because  this  project  to  now  wOl  settled,  having  devdoped  Its 
neoeasary  Institutions  that  make  up  a  going  aodal  and  economic 
state  It  haa  the  following  outstanding  featurea: 

The  w""^»«i  loaass  in  crop  valtie  now  due  to  lack  of  supfdamental 
water  measures  one-sixth  of  the  cost  of  this  project. 

The  agricultuml  and  livustock  resources  are  developed  to  their 
highest  degree  with  water  available. 

^The  supplemental  water   supply  to  adequate  and  dependable. 
Then  would  be  one  aaason's  requiremento  stored  In  advance  of  use. 

There  would  be  an  Incmaae  in  tax  Income  for  both  State  and 

nation. 
Ttie  area  affords  ampto  aMtulty  for  rqwyment. 
Adequate  protection  to  provided  for  water  users  on  the  Colorado 

Blver. 

Greater  aodal  stability  to  assured  through  Increased  tocoma  due 
to  %h^  reduction  in  drought  hasards  and  hlgher-jglced  cropa. 

The  ooat  of  thto  project  to  Insignlflrant  a^ian  oomparad  to  the 
wealth  created  for  mt  geniiratkma  to  oone. 

In  tune  the  mineral  wealth  of  thto  great  State  will  be  erhawsted. 
but  her  landa.  If  properly  lamed,  and  her  wafeara.  If  properly  eon- 
ssrved.  wHI  be  an  ever-lsoreaalng  maana  tor  the  production  of 
wealth  and  aodal  aeeurlty  fOr  an  her  peopla. 
wnx  not  nrvasB  not  sobmi 
a' at  Airr  war 


Will  tamtde  llie  mteee  of  Roeky  Ifoontaln  MMtoMl  Park. 
The  fact  is  that  no  part  of  the  snrf aoe  of  the  parte  wQl  be  dls- 
tuibed.  The  tunnel  will  run  far  below  the  ainfaoe  of  the 
pai^  at  a  deptti  varying  from  a  few  hundred  feet  to  several 
tttmwand.  Both  portals  of  the  tunnel  will  be  outsMe  the 
limits  of  the  park.  No  other  structures  in  oonnectkm  with  the 
project  will  be  within  the  boundaries  of  the  park. 

The  engineers  of  the  Reclamation  Bureau  in  tt»lr  report 
make  the  following  statement  in  reference  to  the  effect  of  the 
construction  of  this  project  upon  the  Rocky  limmtatn 
National  Park: 


i 


effort  haa  been  made  m  the  aurvay  and  iVisIgn  of  this 
poject  to  not  disturb  the  natural  beautiea  ot  the  Roeky  MounUln 
National  Park  and  Its  surrounding  areaa.  TIm  Continental  DlvMa 
tuimel  waa  lengtherted  1.6  mllea  in  order  that  lU  estrcmitlaa 
should  fan  outaMa  the  boondartea  of  the  park.  TIm  cenSutt  lead- 
ing from  the  east  portal  of  the  tunnel  to  power  pUnt  no.  1  to  to  be 
burled  and  the  surface  landscaped  throvigh  the  area  anthorlaod  by 
Congress  to  be  added  to  the  pvk.  The  waste  from  the  eaat  portal 
of  the  tunnel  placed  tn  thto  area  to  to  be  tarraead  ai»d  planted  with 
ersrgtoeu  treea.  The  waste  from  the  wast  portal  to  to  be  used  to 
fill  up  some  low  areas  and  render  the  area  suitable  for  the  building 
of 


The  approa^  to  the  western  gateway  of  the  Rocky  HOuntala 
National  Park  wlU  be  along  the  ahoras  of  Shadow  Mountain  Lake, 
vrith  ita  fluctuation  of  only  1  foot,  instead  of  ttie  swampy  arsa  that 
now  breeds  mosquitoes  and  exposes  mud  flatt  in  low 


Considerahle  misleading 
of  Oon 


to  the  cCeet 


has  bam 
ttettbis 


SCT  or  oowaaaaa  caasinfo  aocxr  wooinam  wAnosi al  i 
raovQBB  Foa  a  BBCLAscATtoir  raoJBCT 

The  act  of  Congress  authorising  the  creation  of  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park  reserved  the  right  for  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation' to  survey  and  construct  an  irrigation  project 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  park.  As  we  have  Just  seen, 
no  part  of  the  project,  except  the  tunnel'far  underground, 
win  be  within  the  boundaries  of  the  park.  l\irthennare, 
those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the  proceedings  in  the 
Colorado  Legislature  at  the  time  the  State  statute  ceding 
Jurisdiction  was  enacted  are  confident  this  cession  of  Juris- 
diction would  not  have  been  made  if  the  act  of  Congress  had 
not  contained  the  reservation  to  the  Bureau  of  Redamation. 

The  act  of  Congress  creating  the  Rocky  Mountain  National 
Park,  enacted  January  26.  1915,  and  being  diapter  19,  sec- 
Uon  1.  vohime  38.  statutes  798  (title  16.  sec  191.  U.  &  C). 
contains  the  following  provision: 

United  Statee  Reclamation  Service  nuy  enter  uptm  and  utUlaa 
for  flowage  or  other  purpoaea  any  area  within  said  park  which  may 
be  necessary  for  the  development  and  maintenance  of  a  Oovem- 
ment  reclamation  project. 

The  Colorado  statute  ceding  Jurisdiction  over  paik  area  Is 
found  in  Colorado  Session  Laws,  1929,  page  475. 

It  may  be  added  to  what  has  been  said  by  the  engineers 
tn  their  report  that  this  project  will  deprive  the  Roeky  Moun- 
tain National  Park  of  no  water  whatsoever.  The  major  por- 
tion of  the  water  to  be  diverted  by  the  project  falls  outside 
of  the  park  area,  and  that  portion  which  faOs  within  the 
paik  is  onhr  diverted  fran  streams  after  they  have  left  the 
boundaries  of  the  park  on  their  way  to  the  Oulf  of  Oall- 
f  onria.  The  tunnd  through  whkfa  the  water  Is  carried  will 
be  on  an  average  several  thousand  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  park.  The  tunnel  will  pass  through  solid  granite  rocks 
of  the  Continental  Divide.  It  wiU  not.  therefore,  be  observ- 
able nor  will  it  have  any  effect  upon  any  part  or  aspect  of 
the  park  surface. 

ooNCunaoMB  or  aontsv  or  WKLuurtom 

The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  upon  this  project 
closes  with  the  following  ctmclusions: 


(1)  There  to  a  large  area  (618,000  acree)   of  Irrlgatad  land  la 
northeastern  Colorado,  the  aoajor  portion  of  which  has  an 
qiMte  water  supply. 

(2)  The  feasttiie  atonge  poaalbiltttaa  Willi  tba  avaOaMa 
supply  la  the  drainage  area  have  been  «xtaaaBted. 

(S)  Than  to  at  least  an  avaOaMa  waSar  supply  of  tMjOSO  aen- 
f aet  OB  the  upper  drainage  area  of  tha  Oalaratfo  Rtiar  that  can  ba 
diverted  to  sivplement  the  praaent  water  supply  on  tbi 


X 

■■*. 
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(•)  Iba*  tte  ptea  far  tba.  pn|eet  ben  laid  out  appMn  aBtmiy 
ftMitoto  fnm  a  oonttroetlon  point  of  vlnr. 

(•)  TiMt  tba  coct  of  eonstraetkm.  eaUmated  at  92  per  aere- 
foo«  p«  anmim  omr  tba  rBpayment  period  of  40  yean,  la  laaa  than 
atoraga  water  la  now  cominanrttng.  and  that  It  wlU  Incieaae  tba 
cnp  vatuaa  flTa  or  more  tlmaa  tlUe  annual  ooet.  abowlng  tta  eoo- 
Bomle  vortb. 

(T)  Hiat  tbe  power  developmente  that  may  be  made  In  tbe  dx 
power  plante  will  ivoduee  a  large  quantity  at  ebemp  hydxoelectrle 
PowitfUiat  will  matenaUy  benefit  Denver  and  a  large  surrounding 

(•)  Tbat  tba  revenuea  from  power  plant  no.  1  win  pay  for  the 
power  featuraa  aa  eet  up  under  tbe  Initial  power  development  and 
fumMi  energy  for  pumping  at  Oranby  pumping  plant  free,  and  will 
alao  pay  for  tba  opartlon  o(  tba  ^atam  to  tbe  point  where  tbe 
water  la  diverted  from  the  Big  lliompeon  to  the  etorage  reaervolrs. 

(•)  That  tbe  ooat  of  tbe  Irrlgatkm  feature  of  the  project  la  within 
the  ability  of  tbe  water  uaars  to  pay. 


ciiiaaMa  or  cwiflaApo  havs  bbdc  coi 
Hie  Senate.  In  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  passed  an 
amendment  to  the  Interior  Department  appropriation  bill 
aothortsinc  the  oonstnictlon  of  this  project.  This  amend- 
ment, however,  was  not  accepted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
aentatives.  largdy  because  there  were  then,  and  had  been  for 
some  jears,  dlfferenoes  between  the  citizens  and  water  users 
on  the  eastern  and  western  sides  oi  the  Ccmtinental  Divide  in 
Oidarado  as  to  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  this 
l^otJect  shouM  be  CMistructed.  Tliese  differences  have  been 
conpletely  adjusted  within  the  last  month  and  representa- 
tives of  both  sections  in  the  State  of  Colorado  interested  in 
this  matter  have  agreed  in  not  only  approving  but  urging  its 
eonstmction.    The  following  letters  evidence  this  agreement: 

Juics  11.  1937. 

89entory  of  tike  ttttttiat. 
IfT  Ob*b  Mb.  SacBKrAar:  There  la  attached  hereto  the  pcntlon  of 
Ha  laport  on  tbe  Ooloaado-Blfi  Thnmpeon  project  in  Cotorado 
eovertng  tbe  prlnctplea  and  stlpulatlona  govo-nlng  the  construc- 
tlOB  and  operation  of  aald  project  for  the  protection  of  the  rlghU 
and  Inter  Beta  dependant  on  the  Colorado  Blver  in  Colorado. 

The  provliioua  onnta inert  therein  have  beui  cauddered  by  the 
Hottbam  Colorado  Watw  Uaars*  Aaaodatlon.  repreeentlng  the  Izri- 
gathm  and  other  Intereeta  on  the  eaatem  slc^ie  in  Colorado,  and  we 
laapactfully  aolanlt  that  they  are  aattefactory  and  meet  the  ap- 


tbat  acknowledgment  be  made  of  thla  anwii^i|Tti«<T|.t^ftn. 
■"**"  youra. 

MoanoBW  CobosAoo  Watb  UaBa'  Aaaocunow, 
Cbas.  lUjnacH,  President. 
MOaa  S.  SaoTH.  Vice  President. 
Tkoacas  A.  Nnoii.  Attomeg. 

J0NB  11.  1937. 

Sterrtmry  of  the  Interior. 
Mr  Dbmi  Mb.  SacnrABT:  There  la  attached  hereto  the  portion  of 
tbe  report  on  the  Coteado-BIg  Thnmpeon  project  in  Colorado  oov- 


tbe  prtnctelee  and  atlpulaOone  governing  the  ccmstructlon 
and  oparatloo  of  aald  project  for  the  protection  ot  the  rlghU  and 
Intaraata  dependent  on  the  Colorado  River  in  Ccdorado. 

contained  therein  have  been  cooaldered  by  the 
Protective  Aaaodatlon.  repreeentlz«  the  irrigation 
and  other  IhtneaU  on  the  weatem  slope  In  Colorado,  and  we  re- 
spectfully aiAoilt  that  they  are  aatlafactory  and  meet  the  u>proval 
cf  eaki  aaaeclBtion. 
We  aak  tbat  adknowledgmant  be  made  of  thla  mwntwiTntof^j^n 

Baspectfully  yours,^ 

The  Wkamit  Suva  PairraLTiva  AaaociATioir, 
teJtow  8MITR.  secretary. 

H.  Oioju,  Director. 


apeeial  Itepresentative  of  Chrend  County. 
Ih  the  cycopsls  of  the  report,  which  is  printed  as  Senate 
nnaimmt  No.  to.  certain  general  principles  governing  the 
manner  of  oonstraetlon  and  operation  of  the  project  are  set 
forth.  The  r^MUt  summarises  these  lulmary  purposes  as 
foDowi: 

Tlie  peoject.  therefore,  must  be  operated  In  such  a  f«»TiTi»y  ^  to 

oat  nearly  effect  the  fOUowtng  primary  purposes: 

1.  Tb  preeerie  tbe  veeted  and  future  rights  In  irrigation. 

a.  Tto  uaaaaiis  the  fishing  and  reonatlonal  fadUtiee  and  the 

..*•  mML__.?f*°V*_^*^  }*^^  ***•  Colorado  River,  and  the 
aaj^jaaontaln  national  Park. 

*•  '^IfT!!^  ^_?!??™*  *vrt»oe  elevations  of  the  water  In 

™*         ^  £]S!Si^^*'^"°°  *^  ***■*  elevatlooa  greater 

^»^  use  of  thaae  waters  for  Irrigation. 
^^^^^  „  jiopment.  and  other  purposes  aa  to  create 

conditions  of  river  flow  Itir  tba  benefit  of  domea- 
""  OK  this  watsr. 


C  Vaaa 


tie 


These  primary  purposes  and  the  manner  of  their  aocom- 
Xdlshment  are  set  forth  in  detail  In  the  report 

The  Colorado  delegation  trust  that  this  meritorious  proj- 
ect win  receive  the  favorable  vote  of  the  House. 


Tour  of  the  Boy  Scoats  of  Clinton,  Iowa,  in  1921 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  JACOBSEN 

OP  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  8, 1937 


ABTICLB  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  BOY  SCOUTS 


Mr.  JACOBSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
addressed  to  the  Boy  Scouts: 

Pellow  scouts,  while  you  are  gr^thered  together  here  In  Wash- 
ington attending  the  1937  Jamboree  I  should  like  to  review  with 
you  an  eventful  automobile  tovir  staged  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
Clinton.  Iowa,  during  1921.  That  tour  established  a  record  be- 
cause of  its  magnitude  and  originality  that  remains  unequaled  in 
Scout  annals  to  the  present  time. 

On  thla  tour  there  were  191  Boy  Scouts  and  96  adidts  who  left 
Chnton  June  ao  and  returned  July  2fl.  During  that  more  t>*»Ti  a 
month  of  traveling  they  covered  a  total  of  3,000  mllea.  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  wss  tbe  western  objective  of  tbe  trek.  The 
caravan  had  66  passenger  cars  besides  6  large  trucks  to  handle 
baggage  and  camping  equipment.  There  was  included  a  com- 
Iriete  commissary  department,  a  motion-picture  outfit  both  for 
the  showing  and  taking  of  plcturee,  medical  and  hospital  supplies. 
automobUe  mechanics'  tools  and  parts  for  machines,  and  hand 
instruments.  Camping  out  every  night  and  enjoying  to  the  fullest 
the  outdoor  life,  this  group  crossed  and  recrossed  the  Great 
nalns  territory  between  the  east  and  west  limits  of  the  Loulslaiui 
Purchase. 

In  towns  en  route,  where  overnight  stops  were  had,  a  special 
motion-picture  film  was  shown  depleting  scenes  In  Clinton  and 
Me  scUvlties  of  Scouts  making  their  preparaUons  for  the  trip 
while  the  mm  was  being  shown  In  these  various  places  a  band 
comprised  of  Boy  Scouts  rendered  a  concert.  This  was  followed 
by  a  capable  speaker  who  explained  the  purpose  of  the  trip  and 
told  of  the  Inestimable  good  Influence  the  Boy  Scout  movement 
has  had  and  will  have  upon  our  American  life.  Mind  you.  this 
was  16  years  ago.  '         ^^ 

The  trip  had  two  main  objectives.  These  were  educational  and 
recreational.  Every  opportunity  was  utuized  to  Instruct  the  boy 
in  various  degrees  of  self-reliance  while  camping  out  Many 
communities  en  route  appointed  committees  who  pointed  out  to 
the  group  the  particular  points  of  Interest  In  their  vldnlUes.  An 
intimate  and  first-hand  knowledge  of  this  splendid  and  beautifxil 
country,  the  "bread  basket  of  the  Nation",  was  acquired  by  every 
boy.    A  knowledge  that  for  them  was  a  liberal  education  In  Itself 

To  be  eligible  for  the  trip,  each  boy  was  required  to  pass  certain 
qpedfled  physical  tests  and  attain  to  certain  requirements  in 
Scouting.  Each  Scout  contributed  $25  to  defray  expenses  of  the 
^;  "*  y*^  required  to  earn  this  money  and  save  It  through  the 
?ti^  °LfJ^Z^^  account  by  depositing  therein  $2  per  week. 
A  ranker  with  the  group  on  tour  handled  the  personal  funds  and 
^ch  boy  was  restricted  to  a  maximum  expendltiue  of  25  cents  per 
day.  A  postmaster  was  appointed,  who  checked  aU  Incoming  and 
outgoing  mall  dally.  "«*^****ub  •"« 

During  the  trip  there  were  swhns  In  pools  and  lakes,  trout  and 
barbecue  dinners  flavored  with  true  western  hospitality  were  pro- 
vided points  of  interest  on  side  trips  were  visited,  and  everything 
done  to  ut)use  and  sustain  the  eager  Interest  of  the  group.  At  tS 
Pine  Ridge  Reservation  hundreds  of  Indians  were  observed  in  their 
annual  festival  rites.  These  consisted  of  ceremonial  dances,  con- 
tests of  various  kinds,  and  other  manifestations  of  Indian  lore 

A  very  detailed  and  complete  motion  picture  was  taken  of  the 
tour  showing  the  most  Interesting  places  and  events.    This  picture 

ir?iSSi?!i^J?*^JT'"  *w*  ^°""  Itinerary  giving  those  who  had 
so  Uber^y  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  trip  an  opportunity  to 
enjoy  the  pleasant  experiences  of  these  boys.  The  film  is  etUl 
SSSn'Syl^S:^  **"*"  ""^  '*  "**  "^"^  "get-together"  of 
How  well  the  clthsenry  of  Clinton  buUt  and  invested  hi  future 
wS"^!!^*.^^^  ^^  making  the  tour  possible  is  attested  after 
XvJ^}Z}^^  ^*SI,1  number  of  those  boys  who  are  outstanding 
ciuaens  today  in  Clinton  and  other  commimltles.  Many  of  ua 
Who  participated  in  that  event  now  fully  appreciate  the  ezpendl- 
I^^iS^*  *^°^'  ^1.  nioney  by  those  good  citizens  of  CUnton 
and  rMllae  how  much  their  unselfish  devotion  to  the  Bcavct  move- 
mrait  htf  ped  to  make  us  conscious  of  our  American  heritaga  and 
jMved  the  way  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  demands  of  true 
citlacnship  and  suooeeaf ul  manhood. 
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The  L«tc  Justice  HoIbms 


EXTENSION  OF  REMABKS 
HON.  PAT  McCARRAN 

OF  NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  JaJy  7  ilegislatioe  day  of  Tme$daw»  /aly  <>•  iM7 


TBIBUTS  HT  WALTER  UPPMANN 


Ifr.  llbCARRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  Mk  unanimoos  eon- 
■ent  to  have  printed  in  tbe  Rscou  an  article  vritten  by 
Mr.  Walter  Lippmann  on  the  occasion  of  tbe  resignation 
from  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  Mr.  Justice  Hotaneg. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  RacoaD.  as  follows: 

iBaprlnt  In  Baadsra*  Digest  of  July  1M7  of  artlda  appeazmg  la 
Mew  York  Herald  Tribune] 
Whan  Juatlea  Holmos  resigned.  Walter  Uppoaann  wrote:  "There 
are  few  who.  reading  Judge  Htdmes'  letter  of  resignation,  will 
not  teA  that  they  touch  a  life  done  in  the  great  akyle.  Tlila.  thay 
win  aay.  Is  how  to  live,  and  this  la  how  to  stqp.  wtth  avary  power 
iMod  to  tha  full.  Uka  an  army  resting,  tta  powder  gona  but  with  all 
Its  fiaga  flying.  Here  is  the  heroic  life  oocnplete.  in  which  nothing 
has  been  shirked  and  n'yfc>»twg  denied — not  battle  or  death,  or  tha 
unfathomabla  myatery  of  the  universe,  or  the  looeltaiesi  of 
thought,  or  tha  humoca  and  tha  beauUaa  of  tba  human  hcrttaga. 
This  la  tha  whole  of  It.  Ha  haa  had  what  ariatanfie  haa  to  offar: 
all  that  is  real,  everything  of  ezperlenoe.  or  friandship,  and  of 
love,  and  the  highest  company  of  the  mliid.  and  honor,  and  tha 
profoondsst  tattaonoe— everything  la  hia  that  rsnalna  whan  iUn- 
sKm  f  alia  away  and  leavee  neither  fear  nor  dla^n>olntm«nt  In  tta 


The  Colondo-Bi|:  Thompson  Project  in  Colorado 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  FRED  CUMMINGS 

OF  GOLOKADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  Jtdy  9. 1937 


RATSMKHT  BT  HON.  VBXD  CDMMZMOe,  OP  OOLORADO 


Mr.  CUMMINaS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Raooai>,  I  include  the  following  statement: 

To  aU  Members  of  Congress: 

Object:  To  bring  810,000  aere-faet  of  aupplemental  water  to 
eiSjOOO  acrsa  of  highly  developed  land  in  northeastern  Ooloiado  by 
transmountaln  diversion  through  tunnd  under  Oontlnental  Divide. 

Estimated  ooat:  By  englneera  for  United  States  Bureau  of  Beda- 
mation.  after  1  years  of  study— brlgatiom.  $UJOOOjaoO;  powsr,  $19,- 
000,000.  Irrigation  ooata  to  be  paid  back  to  Ooammant  through 
tax  on  all  property  in  district  with  population  of  178,000  and  tax- 
able Tslue  of  •160.000,000  and  sale  of  water.  Market  tor  large 
amount  of  power  already  existing. 

Crop  values:  District  already  raiaea  average  of  $40j000,eo0  amitt- 
aUy.  Uveatock  feedhig  In  dry  lota,  additional  iaox>00,000.  Prin- 
cipal cropa:  Sugar  beeta.  poUtoea,  pinto  beana,  hay.  and  aoma 
gnina. 

Surveys:  First  preliminary  study  made  over  40  ysars  ago.  Second 
study,  lOOe-0.  by  private  Interests.  MOre  complete  studies  in 
lOSa-M  by  county  and  State  englneera.  Bqwrt  of  feaaibllity  made 
by  State  engineer's  offlee  of  Colorado.  Oomplete  aorvey  by  United 
States  Bursau  of  Reclamation  englneera,  1935-M.  Beport  of  feaai- 
bllity and  economic  aoundness  made  January  1.  1M7. 

JjtgaX  rights:  Bights  to  construct  rwrtamaticm  worta  within  area 
reaerved  in  act  of  Congress  of  1916  creating  Boeky  Mountain  Na- 
tional Park.  Bif^ts  of  transmountaln  diversion  of  watsr  out  of 
Colorado  Blver  Baain  msMied  in  Odotmdo  Blver  compact;  alao  in 
Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act. 

Contooveralal  point:  Tttnntf  IS  mOaa  long  pasalnc  under  Bocky 
Mountain  National  Park,  both  portala  outside  prwmt  ~ 
of  park.    Alternate  roota  outside  park  auggsaU  ' 
$13,000X100.   Zioaa  of  probable  revenue  to  unttad 
by  loss  favoratala  powv  poaribUt^  — Mmatwl  bf 
aws  $680AX>  annually. 


y  ft 

onabUng  act  to  aat  vp  aavsn-ooua:^  dlaMet  to 
of  redanatloa  loan  freca  united 
ooat  of  watsr  about  10  psRMt  of 
Dlatnet  abia  and  wllUag  to  pay. 
AU  polnta  at  Ian 
Mopes  In  Colorado  aettlad  aa  par  tarma  of 
tlon  of  project  oontalned  In  Senate 
OongrsoB.   All  members  of  tha  Ootorado 
thla  project.    An  agreemant  aatiatactary  to 
Ice  Is  being  negotiated  to  presarvs  adequate  water  for 
to  mlnlmlaa  oonatruction  scare  within  tha  m 


ttMU  for 


Statua  of  projaet: 
approprlatlan  passed  by  United  Stataa  Senate  and  by  eoaf « 
committee  on  appropriations  for  Department  of  tha  Xntvlor  and  hr 
Booae  Coaunlttee  on  Irrigation  and  Baelamstlon  Doa  to  Ibet  thas 
— ntlsl  legislation  had  not  paasad  in  tha  Oolarada  LagMatura. 
and  tha  agraam«it  between  tha  eastern  and  »eBtsrn  alopa  paopio 
In  Ccdorado  waa  not  comideted  untU  after  the  Interior  Deparanent 
Mil  had  been  paasad  hi  the  Hotise,  tt  waa  neceamry  to  prsaent  this 
tha  Banata. 


gaoond  XNstrtcf,  Colonidew 


CoBstmctioii  of  Aiudllanr  VeBseb  for  the  Vmwj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JOHN  H.  TOLAN 

OP  CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  JtOy  9, 1937 

Mr.  TOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Repreeentstlve  from  the 
Padflc  coast,  and  particularly  from  the  State  of  Oftlifbmia. 
I  am  vitally  interested  in  the  passage  at  this  aothoclaatloti 
faUL 

Our  cttinnB  on  the  Padflc  coast  are  awaxe  that  the  enact- 
ment of  tills  bin  will,  flxst.  augment  and  increase  the  efll- 
ciency  of  the  United  States  Na;?y;  and  this  is  of  prime  Im- 
portanoe.  as  every  present  Indication  is  tbat  the  fleet  win 
ronain  in  the  Padflc. 

Secondly,  the  Senate  bill  as  reported  by  ths  Bduse  lUysl 

Affairs  Committee  carries  the  following  amendment: 

niat  any  bid  for  tbe  oooatnietlan  on  tha  Paolfle  eesat  of  aay 
of  tba  VBSSBli  authorlaed  by  thla  act  afaall  have  a  diavsatlal  of 
S  percent  tat  Its  favor  which  shall  be  ooiMldsrod  by  tba  Sacratary 
of  tha  Navy  In  awarding  contracts  for  the  ooostruettan  of  said 


TbiB  is  not  the  first  time  the  Congress  has  been  requested 
to  enact  a  shipbuilding  differential  in  favor  of  Padfle-ooast 
oonstructioQ.  We  have  this  provisioii  in  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  passed  by  the  last  Congress  which  is  now  being  so 
effldently  administered  by  the  United  States  Maritime  Com- 
missitm.  When  tliis  body  requests  bids  for  the  oonstmctioa 
of  new  merchant  vessels  this  t-peroent  differential  wiU  be  in 
force. 

Tbe  same  provision  was  included,  last  Cangress.  in  H.  R. 
10978.  a  UU  similar  to  that  which  the  House  U  conMderii« 
today,  vrtildi  has  as  its  purpose  the  authoristion  of  the 
constructifm  of  auxiliary  vessels.  Menrixrs  of  Congress  from 
the  Pacific  coast  have  appeared  bef  oie  committees  on  be- 
half of  the  Padflc  coast  sfaipbuflding  differential  in  each  of 
the  hearings  on  bob  seeing  to  authorise  Ship  oonstraetlon. 

It  is  absolutdy  imposBible  for  the  Padflc  coast  Shipyards 
to  compete  with  diiiqrards  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  without 
this  differential. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  stated  that  the  dtiaens  of  the  Uhtted 
States  on  the  Padflc  coast  are  aware  of  the  need  of  this 
provision  in  the  bill.  They  are  aware  of  it  because  the  un- 
fortunate dtlapidatfri  condition  of  our  shipyards  stands 
before  them  at  all  times.  They  are  aware  of  It  because 
Allied  labor  whldi  is  necessary  for  the  eflldsnt  operation  of 
yards  constructing  vessels  have  dther  found  it  neccsiary  to 
leave  the  Padflc  coast  to  f  oDow  their  voeatton  or  to  change 
their  mode  of  making  a  living. 

PIfty  percent  cf  the  veasds  anthorlaed  under  this  act  and 
tbe  amdUaiy  Adp  bill  of  last  Ooagress  must  bf  the  pr»> 
iMoa  of  Hie  law  be  eoDStnieted  la  navj  yartfa.    Our  navjr 


•J' 

"-•*■ 
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yard  at  Ifare  Idand  it  not  Rdted  for  the  coostructlon  of 
large  vtmtiM,  bat  it  Is  particularly  eOdeat  in  the  construc- 
tion ct  feads  soeh  as  those  authorized  by  this  bOL 

In  the  event  of  an  emergency  or  major  engagement  on 
the  Fadfle,  «e  will  need  every  skilled  mechanic  developed 
at  liare  Uand.  and  in  addition  to  that.  Ur.  Speaker,  we 
need  every  skilled  mechanic  which  will  be  devekmed  if  our 
abandoned  private  yards  on  the  Padflc  coast  are  <mce  more 
teeming  with  activity. 

What  is  the  basis  of  the  ocnnmittee's  presentation  of  the 
authoriaation  bill  presently  under  consideraticm?  Tlie  basis 
of  this  bin  is  natkmal  defense.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  basis  of 
the  committee  amendment  is  also  fundamentally  that  of 
jiatkmal  defense  and  adequate  repair  and  construction  facili- 
ties are  as  neoeflsary  to  a  moUle  naval  force  as  the  ships 


Hie  benefits  which  accrue  to  labor  and  industry  due  to 
the  constnictlon  of  naval  facilities,  regardless  of  location 
of  the  yards,  are  concentrated  in  the  East.  When  we  build 
a  bridge  on  the  Padflc  coast  or  construct  vessete  such  as 
tboee  authorlKd  by  this  biU.  we  have  to  turn  to  the  East  for 
our  steel  and  it  is  falvicated  here.  We  are  in  no  position 
there  to  produce  it.  If  we  should  blindly  pursue  the  policy 
of  bttiUling  all  our  ships  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  disregard 
the  action  of  Congress  in  the  past  on  bills  similar  to  this 
measure,  we  are  going  to  find  our  fleet  criixded  and  as  out 
of  touch  with  the  sources  of  construction  and  repair  as  if 
they  were  permanently  stationed  in  the  I^iilippines. 

Any  additional  cost  which  might  accrue  due  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  committee  amendment  is  amply  Justified 
by  the  return  that  we  will  gain  tn  national  seciirity.  in 
preparedness,  and  from  the  cost  of  returning  criK>led  ships 
from  ttie  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  coast  for  repair. 

We  have  only  one  shipyard  capable  of  maJdng  major 
repairs,  and  that  is  now  located  in  Bremerton.  Wash<^  and 
is  part  of  the  Navy  facilities.  This  yard  cannot  be  used  for 
eonstmetion.  It  must  be  kept  open  and  available  for  fleet 
repairs.  Should  the  Bremerton  yard  be  taxed  to  capacity 
our  private  yards  are  not  now  prepared  to  share  the  btuden 
which  is  thftir  let^wnsibtHty  in  the  event  of  a  major  engage- 
ment on  the  Padflc 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  committee  amendment  to 
the  House  and  request  that  the  Pacific  coast  be  given  the 
only  means  possible  irtiich  win  rehabilitate  our  shipyards 
and  rebuild  one  of  our  greatest  and  most  important  of  our 
national  industries  on  the  Pacific  coast. 


CoBstmctkm  of  AuxiUair  Vessels  for  the  "Nxvy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  McGRATH 

\  aw  GAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
rtiday.  JiOm  9. 1937 

Ifr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  desire  to  place  my- 
mU  on  record  at  this  time  as  unqualifiedly  favoring  the  pas- 
sage ct  Senate  bill  2193  as  amended  by  your  Committee  on 
Naval  AHilx^Iam  calling  your  attention  to  sectim  3.  an 
amen<lhnent  reported  by  the  committee  and  reading  as  fol- 
km: 

Any  bM  tar  tb*  eonatruotlan  om  the  Padflc  coast  of  any  ot  the 
VMKis  authorlMd  by  thia  act  shaU  have  a  differential  of  6  percent 
la  tta  favor  wlUeh  dwU  be  cooaMered  by  the  Secretary  at  the 
navy  tB  awantlng  contracta  for  the  conatructton  at  said 


T^  new  secticn  gives  no  advantage  to  shipyards  on  the 
'  HMst,  but  it  does  attempt  to  neutralize  f»*5tii\g  disad- 
i  which  are  in  large  part  responsible  for  the  strangu- 
lafitan  of  Padflc  coast  shipbuilding  since  the  World  War. 
^tomany  respects  Mature  has  been  more  than  kind  to  the 

'S^l^*'"' Jl"L*"**  "•  ^"^^  o*  the  Rocky  Mountains  is 
jtai'tknlly  nmw^i  latent.  The  result  is  that  practically  an 
cC  the  natsrtal  essential  to  ship  construction  is  produced 


and.  at  least  partially,  f at»icated  near  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
The  transportation  cost  alone  erects  a  differential  against 
the  Pacific  coast.  Hie  seriousness  of  the  resulting  situation 
is  aptly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  ship  construction  on  the 
west  coast  has  practically  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  once  active 
shipjrards  are  rapidly  becoming  mere  monuments  to  a 
depui«d  glory. 

Although  this  loss  has  been  econ(HnlcaIly  serious  to  our 
Western  States,  much  more  is  involved  than  the  economic 
loss  to  commerce  and  to  industry. 

National  defense  is  the  sole  excuse  for  the  existence  of  a 
navy.  This  Congress  and  the  immediately  preceding  Con- 
gresses have  responded  most  generously  to  the  need  for  jmto- 
tection  against  any  outside  emergency  or  international  com- 
plication. We  are  building  a  navy  of  which  we  are  most 
Justly  proud.  We  earnestly  hope  that  there  may  never  be 
occasion  to  use  that  Navy,  but,  if  and  when  we  do,  we  must 
recognize  that  there  will  be  casualties  among  the  vessels  of 
the  Navy.  Those  casualties  might  easily  become  major  dis- 
asters if  there  were  no  available  shipyards  thoroughly 
mechanically  equipped  and  manned  by  an  efficient,  trained 
personnel. 

Prior  to  the  World  War  the  shipyards  and  the  personnel 
were  on  the  West  coast  ready  fw  action,  but.  although  the 
shipsrards  remain  and  can  be  made  ready  for  use,  the  master 
craftsmen,  once  so  numerous  in  our  Pacific  coast  cities,  have 
scattered  to  the  comers  of  the  earth,  and  no  apprentices 
have  been  trained  to  replace  them.  Such  men  cannot  be 
created  by  act  of  Congress,  by  appropriation  of  money,  or 
by  a  wave  of  patriotic  emotion.  They  must  be  trained  in 
the  school  of  experience.  That  experience  can  be  gained 
through  ship  construction  and  through  ship  construction 
only. 

In  the  naval  authorization  bill  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Con- 
gress, and  in  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  we  have  definitely 
established  the  precedent  of  a  6-percent  differential  in  favor 
of  ship  construction  on  the  Pacific  coast.  By  the  adoption 
of  the  committee  amendment  to  this  bill  we  are  merely  con- 
tinuing the  principle  of  fair  play. 

If  any  question  should  arise  as  to  whether  or  not  this  dif- 
ferential should  be  permanent,  it  is  my  Judgment  that  it  is 
probable  that  with  the  reopening  of  activity  and  with  the 
development  of  a  new  trained  force  economies  will  result 
which  will  enable  us  to  very  materi^ly  reduce  the  necessity 
for  preferential  treatment. 

The  existing  navy  yards  at  Bremerton  and  at  Mare  Island 
are  excellent  as  far  as  they  go.  but  they  would  be  totally 
inadequate  to  handle  any  major  emergency  arising  in  Pacific 
waters.  Transportation  of  crippled  ships  through  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  is  too  ridiculous  for  serious  consideration.  Rw 
reasons  which  are  thoroughly  understood  our  Navy  is  based 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  most  of  us  recognize  that  the 
theater  of  world  affairs  Is  shifting  to  the  Orient.  The  prob- 
abilities are  strong  that  a  major  naval  force  will  be  perma- 
nently maintained  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Other  members  of  the  ccxnmittee  have  conclusively  proved 
the  necessity  for  the  authorization  of  the  construction  of 
these  auxiliary  craft,  and  I  am  convinced  that  you  will  Join 
with  us  in  supporting  the  bill  along  with  its  committee 
amendments. 


Detroit  River  Channel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  O'BRIEN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  9, 1937 

Ut.  O'BRIEN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  avenue  of 
commerce,  the  Detroit  River  is  important  not  only  to  the 
region  of  Detroit  and  the  towns  within  the  littoral  area  of  the 
Detroit  River  and  its  tributaries  on  the  American  side,  but. 
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on  account  of  the  Interstate  character  of  the  Industries  lo- 
cated here,  it  constitutes  a  section  of  a  water  route  over 
which  goods  are  carried  to  and  from  other  parts  of  the 
country,  giving  It  a  public  value,  Nation-wide  in  scope. 

Therefore,  to  secure  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  people  and 
tn  the  industries  on  this  artery  of  commerce,  and  to  the 
people  of  the  country  at  large,  it  is  necessary  to  develop 
harbor  and  other  shipping  facilities  to  the  highest  possible 
degree,  in  that  traffic  from  the  Great  Lakes  may  have  safe 
passage  and  adequate  dockage  at  aU  points  along  the  shore 
of  the  river.  This  can  be  done  by  a  modification  of  the 
present  channel  system  through  the  construction  of  a  chan- 
nel 250  feet  wide  and  21  feet  deep,  extending  from  deep 
water  on  the  west  side  of  Orosse  Isle,  near  the  Upper  Qrosse 
Isle  Bridge,  to  a  point  about  1.700  feet  below  the  Lower 
Orosse  Isle  Bridge,  and  terminating  in  a  turning  basin  17 
acres  in  area  on  the  west  side  of  the  channel. 

In  order  to  give  a  clearer  view  of  this  project,  these  facts 
are  presented  in  regard  to  the  Detroit  River: 

The  Detroit  River  connects  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie  and 
separates  Michigan  on  the  west  from  the  Province  of  On- 
tario, Canada,  on  the  east  Its  head  is  in  Lake  St  Clair, 
57  miles  from  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Huron.  It  fiows  south 
31  miles  to  its  mouth  at  Detroit  River  Light  near  the  west 
end  of  Lake  Erie.  Its  maximum  width  is  3^  miles.  Orosse 
Isle,  9  miles  Icmg  and  IY2  miles  wide,  is  its  largest  island. 
Ilie  value  of  tonnage  passing  along  this  river  between  1931  and 
1935  shows  a  decided  upward  trend,  the  value  for  1931  being 
$776,352,796  as  compared  with  $1,079,854,740  for  1935.  And. 
according  to  the  estimate  of  the  United  States  Army  engi- 
neers, even  with  increased  facilities  provided  by  the  new 
channel,  traffic  will  reach  full  capacity  by  1940. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  channel  west  of  Orosse  Isle,  as 
set  forth  in  House  Document  205  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Con- 
gress, this  being  a  report  submitted  to  the  Speaker  by  Harry 
H.  Woodring.  Secretary  of  War.  would  be  $1,575,000  for 
ccmstruction  and  an  ^nnimi  appropriation  of  $5,000  for  main- 
tenance. Reference  to  the  report  will  indicate  that  on  ac- 
count of  differentials  between  land-freight  and  water-borne 
traffic,  the  c(Hnpletion  of  this  channel  would  attract  many 
more  industries  to  the  area  and  would  enable  the  multiide 
hand  of  industry  to  reach  out  to  the  hinto-land  and  tap  the 
vast  resources  in  iron  ore,  petroleum,  and  agricultural  pro- 
ducts and,  aided  by  contiguous  railroads  and  improved  high- 
ways, carry  the  raw  materials  to  the  factories  to  be  turned 
into  finished  articles  of  commerce. 

H.  R.  7051.  introduced  May  14.  1937.  authorizing  the  con- 
struction, repair,  and  preservation  of  certain  works  on  rivers 
'  and  harbors,  and  for  other  purposes,  designates  the  Orosse 
Isle  channel  in  the  Detroit  River  as  one  of  the  projects  to  be 
carried  forward  under  the  Secretary  of  War  and  supervision 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  in  lines  5  and  6  on  page  10  of  the 
bill. 

As  Congressman  of  the  Thirteenth  Michigan  District,  in 
the  heart  of  the  city  of  Detroit — a  city  that  will  be  advan- 
tageously infiuenced  by  this  project  as  will  the  public  in  gen- 
eral throughout  the  United  States,  I  appreciate  the  action  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  authorizing  this  Detroit 
Biver  channel  project 


The  Marriage  Clause 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  MARTIN 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  9, 1937 

On  the  bm  (H.  R.  3408)  to  amend  the  ClrU  Senrloe  Act.  ^iproved 
January  16,  1883  (repealing  sec.  213  of  tint  Economy  Act) 

Mr.  MARTIN  <a  Colorado.    Bir.  Speaker,  I  was  unavoid- 
ably absent  from  the  Chamber  yesterday  on  the  roU  caOs 

iixxxi — App loe 


on  H.  R.  3408.  to  repeal  section  313  of  the  Bcooomy  Act, 
which  section  prevented  the  employment  of  both  husband 
and  wife  in  the  Oovemment  service.  Had  I  been  present, 
I  would  have  voted  against  the  repeal  biU.  I  was  paired 
against  it 

My  principal  objections  to  repeal  are  indicated  by  two 
interjections  I  was  permitted  to  make  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsbi  [Mr.  Bonjuul  during  his  speech.  The  first 
was: 

I  would  like  to  know  wtio  this  leglilatkm  win  boiaflt  ootBUIa 
of  the  Distnet  of  Columbia.  I  dont  believe  there  Is  a  hueband 
and  wife  In  my  congrwlonel  district  who  have  Jobs  In  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Qotcmment. 

The  second  was: 

What  worries  me  Is  the  millions  of  husbands  and  wtnm  in  this 
coiintry  who  have  no  Jobs. 

a  wainemF  casb 
Mr.  Speaker,  my  objection  to  permitting  both  huSband  and 
wife  to  be  in  the  Oovemment  service  Ui  motivated  lay  no 
thought  of  prejudice  or  discrimination  against  women  in  the 
Government  service.  I  have  been  a  lifelong  advocate  of 
equal  rights,  but  a  situation  has  grown  up  here  in  Washington 
that  was  well  illustrated  in  the  Washington  Post  this  morn- 
ing. On  the  front  page  were  the  smiling  pictures  of  a 
husband  and  wife,  smiling  over  the  passage  of  the  repeal  btfi. 
The  wife  had  lost  a  $2,900  a  year  Job  under  the  economy  act 
The  husband,  the  pmper  stated,  is  an  attorney  in  one  of 
the  big  Oovemment  commissions,  where  he  probably  receives 
a  salary  of  five  or  six  thousand  dollars  a  year,  perhaps  more. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  he  would  trade  Jobs  with  a  Congress- 
man. Friend  husband  can  get  five  or  six  thousand  a  year 
and  friend  wife  get  about  $3,000  a  year,  and  live  in  a  fine 
apartment  and  hire  servants,  and  in  due  time  each  of  them 
retire  on  a  pension  of  $100  a  month.  Meantime  in  the  dty 
of  Washington  there  are  thousands  of  husbands  and  wlvea 
on  relief,  and  wwse  yet.  being  cut  off  relief.  Yet  many 
Members  of  Congress  would  t4>pear  te  argue  that  the  Oov- 
emment owes  both  of  these  people  Jobs. 


LOWLT  w.  p.  a.^Mi 

I  stated  that  I  did  not  believe  there  was  a  married  couple 
in  my  district  holding  down  a  Oovemment  job  out  there. 
Nor  do  I  think  there  is  a  married  couide  from  my  district 
holding  down  Oovemment  Jobs  in  Washington.  I  have,  how- 
ever, some  thousands  of  married  couples  out  In  my  district 
who  have  nothing  on  earth  to  live  on  except  the  $53  a  month 
the  husband  is  getting  from  W.  P.  A.,  and  now  hundreds  of 
them  must  be  cut  off.  No  man  or  woman  can  get  a  W.  P.  A. 
Job  if  the  other  is  on  W.  P.  A.  Nor  can  they  get  on  W.  P.  A. 
if  any  member  of  the  family  has  any  Job  anywhere  or  any 
income.  Tet  Congress  falls  all  over  itself  for  the  poor,  un- 
fortunate woman  who  lost  her  Job  and  has  nothing  to  live  on 
except  her  husband's  salary  of  five  or  six  thousand  dollars 
a  year.  It  even  defeated  an  amendment  to  permit  both  to 
woA  for  the  Oovemment  provided  their  Joint  earnings  did 
not  exceed  $4,000  per  year.   The  sky  is  the  limit 

It  is  only  a  few  days  since  we  completed  legislation  which 
will  cut  off  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  workers  getting 
numthly  wages  ranging  from  $19  or  $20  to  $52  a  month.  When 
that  cut  was  made  the  House  gall^les  were  not  padaed  with 
women  rooting  for  an  appropriation  which  would  keep  these 
workers  on  their  Jobs.  Tliey  could  not  come  here.  It  Is  only 
when  the  House  has  something  up  for  Washington  that  we 
have  any  such  demonstration  in  the  galleries. 

TBS  WASBmOTOM  ATlilUIHI 

•nie  ballyhoo  for  the  repeal  of  section  213  Is  iDustratlve  of 
the  Washington  attitude.  I  win  have  something  to  say  later 
about  its  attitude  respecting  taxation,  rents,  and  other 
things.  The  Wadiington  attitude  is  that  the  Oovemment  Is 
its  ofstier'  Tlie  Oovemment  exists  for  Washington,  not 
Wadilngtan  for  the  Oovemment  Persona  oomiof  fram  the 
States  to  enter  the  Oovemment  sendee  InvatiaMy  tdl  me 
how  they  are  oold  shouldered  in  the  departments,  how  they 
are  resented,  treated  as  intruders.  Tbeee  joha  bdODg  to  us. 
Is  the  tocal  attitude,  and  peoide  eomlns  in  here  from  tba 
great  open  spaces  are  poaching  on  our 
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RiwnnUy  *  hurtful  neer  has  been  cMt  at  W.  P.  A.  workent 
Mn,**  tbej  are  called.  It  bas  a  very  liainifal  ilgnifl- 
In  tbe  caae  of  "W.  P.  A.'en."  Tbey  must  be  cbopped 
off.  But  WaihingtoD  has  not  merely  career  men,  it  bas 
caraar  f amUlea.  It  is  a  publie  eareo'  community.  If  Wash- 
Incton  bad  a  community  song,  it  would  be  "everybody  on  tbe 
pay  roH"  Tour  U&ele  Sam  is  the  surest  paymaster  in  tbe 
world:  his  hours  are  not  too  kmg,  his  work  not  too  hard,  and 
when  the  age  limit  is  reached  then  is  the  best  pension  for 
any  dass  of  workers  in  Amcrtea.  When  the  wife  or  hushand 
has  a  OoferamoBt  job  in  Waiftiiniton.  I  do  not  blame  tbe 
other  for  wanting  one.  instead  of  private  employment,  which 
is  actually  tbe  case,  but  I  blame  Congress  for  permitting  it. 
The  bald  truth  is,  rongreai  would  not  permit  it  if  it  were  not 
for  Ihe  fact  that  It  is  immerged  in  these  «»^<iii*ni^  if  the 
people  affected  were  in  aAy  other  dty.  they  could  never  in 
tha  worid  get  a  spedal  rule  for  this  legislation.  Congress 
haa^ottcn  ttsdf  so  mixed  up  with  Washington  that  it  fre- 
VMofly  falls  to  diatiiwiish  which  is  which. 


SoC 

Pit 
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is  the  dty  coundl  of  Wadiington.    It  takes  up 
thrM  legislative  days  in  a  month.    Recently  the  House 
In  nearly  an  entire  session  on  a  bill  to  regulate  beauty 
By  the  time  the  bill  passed.  It  was  getting  late  and 
sere  in  such  a  lather  they  adjourned  without 
up  the  nest  bOL    The  next  un  was  one  regulating 
jUst  thtaik  of  it!    The  Congress  of  tbe  United 
owerioaded  with  the  most  stupendous  lecislattve  pro- 
In  Its  history  dealing  with  the  whole  wwnomlc  strue- 
of  the  country,  frlttertng  away  its  time  regulating 
feoanty  parlors  and  barber  diops  in  Washington.    And  the 
to  be  hopeless.    They  have  been  tryliw  for  M 
to  ibid  sane  other  way  to  handle  it,  but  have  gotten 


Just  beftm  tbe  Bouse  took  up  the  heavy  work  of  regu- 
lating beauty  and  barter  dMps  m  Waditaigtan.  it  handled 
•nottier  pleoe  of  Inglriafion  The  papers  here  were  very 
■neh  wortad  19  Ofwer  it  and  gave  it  a  lot  of  space.  A 
Wladiington  tax  bm  levying  a  k)cal  hieome  tax  which  in- 
cfeidMl  Oangress  sbd  efeiybudy  elw  fkem  the  States  who 
aie  temporarily  Jn  Washington  hi  the  employ  of  the  Oov- 
emnent.  When  I  flrst  read  hi  the  papers  that  thto  was  to 
be  attwnpCed.  I  thought  it  was  a  Joke,  althougfa  I  ought  to 
kMsr  that  nottmg  is  >  Joke  hi  Washtawton  whteh  hivolves 
sfparsMiig  other  people  tram  their  money.  The  papers  even 
xttureatensd  that  a  roD  call  wonki  be  had  and  theae  Con- 
pot  on  record  so  the  f olki  back  home  wouU  know 
I  w«Bt  to  submit  a  bit  of  detail  which  tbe 


and  hi 
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finally  passed  with  the  taieome  tax  cut  out, 
an  increase  in  real  estate  taxes.    I  want  to 
■es.  but  flrst  let  me  ask  why  should  a 
pay  an  income  tax  to  the  city  of  Wash- 
pays  »  VBderai  tDcome  tax,  he  is  not  a  resident 
and  his  salary  is  not  paid  by  the  city  of 
It  is  paid  by  the  people  of  the  Uhited  States, 
people  who  built  and  paid  for  the  dty  of  Wash- 
it.    And  howl 


of 

Bs 
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of  people  in  Washington;  Oov- 

emment  empkv«es.  who  number  over  100.000;  the  enormous 
number  of  transients  1H10  come  hen  on  business  in  connec- 
ttonwlth  the  Qovemnent  or  on  pleasure;  and  the  regular 
leaidentera,  who  live  off  of  these  two  dasses.  Havii«  no 
hxtastites,  the  Government,  in  one  way  or  another,  directly 
or  indirectjbr,  is  the  sole  support  of  the  dty  of  Washington. 
Thke  the  Government  oat  of  the  picture,  and  Washington, 
2fl^^***  """^  beautiful  dty  hi  the  world,  would  go 
"y**^_"*^*^.¥^  swamps  from  which  it  was  carved 
at  an  eo^enee  of  buttons  of  doUara  to  the  taxpayen  of  the 


■uonro  acALS 

Washington  has  a  sliding  scale  of  prices.  It  dides  up 
when  Congress  convenes  and  it  slides  down  when  Congress 
adjourns.  There  is  no  secret  about  this.  In  addition.  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  get  soaked  extra  for  their  titles. 
A  fZlend  went  out  and  rented  me  an  apartment  for  Just  50 
percent  less  than  I  was  asked  for  it.  "He  may  not  pass  this 
way  again",  sairs  Washington,  paraphrasing  a  much  finer 
sentiment,  "anything  we  can  do  him  for.  let  us  do  it  now." 


TBZT  CALL   TBBi 

Now.  about  the  Increase  In  real-estate  taxes.  The  tax  rate 
on  real  estate  in  Washington  is  15  mills  on  the  ddlar.  The 
bin  increased  it  to  17.  I  think  in  my  home  city  it  is  about 
50  mills.  It  will  run  around  40  tliroughout  tbe  country. 
Washington  has  the  hii^iest  rents  and  food  prices  and  the 
lowest  taxes  of  any  large  city  in  the  United  States.  No  sales 
taxes  except  2  cents  on  gascdine,  no  paii:  taxes  for  the  finest 
system  of  paita  in  America,  no  water  taxes,  no  service  taxes. 
And  the  Government  does  a  lot  of  other  things  tor  them  for 
nothing. 

wutBontom  bslzxt  nojwct  no.  1 

In  a  way  ptosie  of  Wadiington  are  not  to  be  blamed. 
Whoi  you  are  talking  about  relief  projects  do  not  over- 
look Washington.  It  is  relief  project  no.  1,  and  permanent. 
If  tliere  Is  a  jdace  in  tbe  United  States  where  the  people  fed 
that  the  Government  owes  tbnn  a  living,  it  is  right  here. 
There  was  no  depression  in  Washington.  It  has  been  boom- 
ing ever  since  I  have  been  here.  They  have  gone  out  in 
tbe  environs  and  dug  out  these  beautiful  trees  by  the  mile  in 
every  direction  to  build  new  additions,  and  it  will  take  real 
money  to  live  in  the  cheapest  of  them.  The  Government 
emidoyees  are  not  to  be  singled  out  for  blame  if  they  have 
got  the  haUit.  If  Congress  itself  cannot  escape,  how  can  tbe 
Government  employees,  who  are  here  for  life? 


Moratoriimi  on  Foreclosures  by  the  Home  Owneraf 

Loan  Corporation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANTHONY  A.  FLEGER 

OP  OHIO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  9, 1937 

ICr.  n^EGlSl.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  a  number  of 
bills  introduced  in  both  the  Senate  and  House  ^i^ch.  if 
enacted  into  law.  would  amend  the  present  Home  Owners* 
Loan  Act  and  eliminate  some  of  its  defects  which  today  are 
causing  great  hardship  with  the  mortgagors. 

The  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Curliy.  H.  R.  7132.  and  Mr. 
CanLAjn,  8. 1678,  embody  provisions  which  would  greatly  aid 
the  distressed  property  owners  vrho  are  unable  to  meet  the 
demands  under  the  present  law. 

These  biBs.  in  substance,  provide  for  a  moratorium  on  fore- 
dosures  by  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  until  such  a 
time  as  ai^ntjprlate  legislaUon  is  passed  to  provide  further 
emergency  relief  to  home  mortgages,  reduce  the  rate  of  inter- 
est from  5  percent  to  2^  percent,  and  extend  payment  and 
amortization  of  mortgages  to  30  years,  and  eliminate  personal 
and  deficiency  Judgments  in  f  oreck^ures. 

The  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  at  1933  was  passed  in  order  to 
help  those  who  by  reason  of  tbe  depression  were  no  kmger  able 
to  meet  their  mortgage  indebtedness  and  were  about  to  lose 
their  life  savings  through  foreclosure.  In  reality,  however, 
we  find  that  the  act  had  actually  been  of  greater  benefit  to 
the  banks  and  loaning  agencies. 

We  are  an  familiar  with  conditions  as  they  existed  at  that 
tone  with  the  banks.  As  soon  as  the  law  became  eflecUve, 
the  Ttaitcd  States  Government  took  the  role  of  a  loaning 
It  liquidated  the  mortgages  held  by  the  banks  and 


|ftftn<"g  agencies,  peid  off  these  institutions,  and  placed  its 
own  mortgage  on  the  property.  Thus,  through  the  aid  of  the 
Home  Ownos*  Loan  Corporation,  the  banks  and  loan  associa- 
tions were  thoroughly  liquidated  and  placed  in  sound  finan- 
cial condition.  Thanks  to  Uncle  Sam.  they  were  able  to  get 
rid  of  their  slow  and  doubtful  and  frozen  assets  largely  at  par 
and  during  a  time  of  depression.  The  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Corporation  has  indeed  been  of  immeasurable  benefit  to  the 
banks. 

But  how  alx)ut  the  home  owners,  for  whom  this  act  was 
intended?  What  has  been  done  tor  the  thousands  of  home 
owners  who  were  led  to  brieve  that  the  Fed»al  Government 
•was  coming  to  their  aid  at  a  time  when  the  assistance  of  the 
Government  was  needed  most?  Instead  of  the  Government 
endeavoring  to  help  its  citizens  maintain  their  homes,  we 
find  that  it  is  ft'^i"iing  the  same  position  as  that  which 
existed  when  the  banks  had  held  the  mortgages.  Anyone 
who  has  had  the  experience  of  assisting  a  prooerty  owner 
in  obtaining  a  home  loan  knows  that  the  bank  or  loan  agency 
refused  to  consent  to  a  Government  loan  in  cases  where  there 
Was  sufficient  equity  over  and  above  the  entire  indebtedness 
on  the  property,  even  though  it  was  shown  that  the  mort- 
gagor because  of  unemplosrment  could  no  longer  continue  his 
payments.  Because  of  these  conditions,  the  Government 
knowingly  xmdertook  to  finance  only  mortgages  which  were 
considered  bad  investments  by  the  banks  and  loaning  agen- 
cies. At  the  same  time  the  Government  promised  the  home 
owner  that  he  would  be  given  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
redeem  the  property. 

Every  Congressman  has  undoubtedly  received  letters  from 
home  owners  complaining  of  the  pressure  being  placed  upon 
them  beyond  their  ability  to  pay  by  agents  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Corporation.  Any  sheriff  in  the  United  States 
Will  tell  you  that  the  greatest  volume  of  civil  business  to- 
day comes  from  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation.  One 
need  only  look  into  the  local  and  legal  newspapers  to  find 
legal  notices  of  foreclosures  by  the  Government  in  the  thou- 
sands in  all  sections  of  the  country.  What  has  happened 
to  Uie  Government's  promise  to  save  these  poor  and  mi- 
f ortunate  peofde.  Remember,  most  of  the  people  to  whom 
the  Government  made  a  loan  were  hard  pressed  at  the  time 
the  loan  was  granted.  Pew  of  them  have  had  a  full  oppor- 
timity  to  get  back  on  their  feet.  The  emergency  which 
caused  them  to  apply  for  these  loans  still  exists  in  a  large 
measure. 

The  home  owner  who  may  be  a  few  months  In  arrears 
on  his  payments  and  who  because  of  rising  prices  Is  earnestly 
trying  to  make  both  ends  meet  on  a  very  short  income 
finds  that  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  is  demand- 
ing more  of  him  than  he  can  possibly  pay.  Because  of  the 
defects  in  the  present  law,  consideration  is  not  given  to  the 
fact  that  during  all  of  the  depression  this  same  mortgagor 
had  been  incurring  other  obligations  which  he  is  now  com- 
pelled to  meet.  His  other  creditors  are  as  much  mterested 
in  his  pay  check  as  the  Government. 

The  fault  does  not  lie  with  the  individuals  who  have  been 
placed  in  charge  of  the  operation  of  this  act.  Their  duties 
are  outlined.  So.  unless  Mr.  H(»ne  Owner  can  f OTthwith 
meet  his  obligation,  the  foreclosure  goes  forward.  The  prop- 
erty Is  sold,  and  the  Government  is  paid  back  the  money 
which  it  had  loaned  Mr.  Home  Owner. 

Mr.  Home  Owner  would  have  been  much  better  off  if  the 
loaning  agency  or  bank  which  originally  held  the  mortgage 
had  at  that  time  gone  through  with  the  foreclosure.  He 
would  at  least  have  saved  the  money  he  had  since  put  into 
this  last  desperate  effort  to  save  his  home.  Thus,  we  find 
that  the  greatest  benefit  derived  under  this  act  was  obtained 
by  the  banks  and  loaning  agencies,  and  Mr.  Home  Owner  is 
the  loser. 

I  wish  therefore  to  record  my  support  of  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Cuklxt.    As  long  as  the  Government  has  gone 
into  the  lending  business  I  want  to  see  that  it  is  coiducted 
in  a  humane  manner  and  with  regard  to  the  benefits  for  tbe 
'  greatest  number  of  people.    I  do  not  wish  tbe  banks  to  be 


the  cmly  beneficiaries  of  this  law.  There  Is  no  reason  why 
the  Federal  Government  could  not  grant  loans  to  distressed 
home  owners  at  a  rate  oi  interest  which  could  be  paid  by 
the  home  owners. 

There  is  at  the  present  time  before  Congress  a  Un  whidi 
would  give  to  Congress  its  constitutional  right  to  coin,  issue, 
and  regulate  the  value  of  mcmey  and  at  the  same  time  take 
away  from  private  bankers  the  control  of  the  FMeral  Re- 
serve Syston.  When  Congress  assumes  this  right,  and  there 
no  longer  is  any  necessity  to  pay  private  bankers  a  high  rate 
of  interest  for  the  use  of  the  money,  which  is  printed  by 
the  Government  for  the  private  bankers,  then  we  wiO  find 
that  a  2^-percait  rate  of  interest,  as  [H-oposed  by  the  Curley 
Ull.  is  ample  and  sufficient  to  meet  all  expenses  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Home  Ovmers'  Loan  Corporation. 

As  one  of  the  members  oi  the  organization  known  as  the 
unofficial  steering  committee  for  the  enactment  of  a  law 
providing  for  Government  ownership  (tf  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks.  I  feel  that  we  should  give  our  support  to  the  biU  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  CuKLiT.  and  thereby  rtiieve  the  thousands  of 
distressed  home  owners  in  the  United  States. 


A  National  Monetary  Policf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  T.  ALAN  GOLDSBOROUGH 

OF  MABYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  JvJy  9, 1937 


8TATEMKNT  OF  HON.  T.  ALAN  QOLDeBOROnOH.  OP  liART- 
LAND.  BCFORE  TBOC  OOMlCTrgg  ON  BANKINQ  AND  CUB- 
BBNCT  OF  TBX  HOUSX  OP  BSPBXSBatTAlTVXB 


Mr.  GOLDSBOROUGH.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  ttie  leave  to 

extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscoiur,  I  include  tbe  followtng 
statement  I  made  before  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Curroicy  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  July  8.  1937.  on 
H.  R.  7188,  a  bill  to  provide  a  national  monetary  policy 
which  will  have  a  definite  relation  to  the  requirements  of 
domestic  industry  and  trade  under  the  conditions  imposed  by 
our  power  economy,  which  vrill  increase  production  and  con- 
sumption to  the  limit  of  the  country's  power  to  produce,  and 
for  other  piuixises: 

A  cursory  reading  of  this  bill  may  glTs  many  people  the  Impres- 
sion that  It  is  Just  another  measure  seeking  Inflation.  On  tbe 
other  hand,  the  more  closely  It  is  studied  the  more  X  bellrre  It 
will  appear  to  be  based  on  the  known  laws  that  govern  the 
phenomenon  of  money. 

'This  nwmorandum  Is  addressed  to  the  banking  fraternity  with 
the  h(^)e  that  It  wiU  throw  light  upon  the  rmtionaUty  at  the  bUl 
Itself,  and  also  upon  some  of  the  more  obscure  monetary  phenom- 
ena. It  Is  a  truism  to  say  that  the  working  of  our  monetary  sys- 
tem has  been  filled  wiUi  surprises  and  anomalies  even  to  our  bcs* 
Informed  pa«ctlcal  bankers.  In  no  other  way  U  it  possible  to  ac- 
count for  the  extraordinary  experiences  we  have  bem  through 
during  the  past  decade. 

As  a  result.  mtKh  public  antagonism  has  been  aroused  agalnrt 
the  baziklng  profcesinn.  and  many  demands  have  been  made  that 
Its  power  be  embed.  In  fact,  a  great  deal  of  recent  legislation  has 
been  aimed  at  regulating  and  oontroUlng  the  lastianoe  of  credit 
through  which  the  bulk  of  tbe  clrciilatlng  medium  comae  Into 
existence  as  demand  bank  deposits.  ..  ^  ^  .    „     ^ 

It  may,  however,  be  categortcaUy  stated  that  the  majority  of 
bankers  have  been  greatly  at  sea  as  to  the  rssults  at  their  own 
actions  In  the  Issuing  of  credit  to  the  public  and  have  been 
caught  In  the  maelstrom  of  flnanoe  without  reallalng  how  It  had 
fB?m^  about. 

The  management  at  a  people's  money  throws  terrtfle  rsspooal- 
billty  upon  those  charged  with  it,  and  whatever  tnitli  there  may 
be  In  the  claim  that  a  sinister  money  power  exists.  It  te  certain 
that  few  bankers  are  conscious  of  It  as  a  eoocrete  foree.  driving 
than  whither  they  would  not  go.  as  tmpoDMUk»  and  pohUe- 
iplrlted  dtlaens. 

^The  tmet  Is  that  discarding  from  thl»  argument  jny  •valnsUan 
eg  the  money  power  above  menttoned  there  Is 
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In 


vliieli  IM^  b0«i  l««tfy  iwpooilBto  tar 
aadvlildi  U«  toa  my  giwt 
vhleh  WB  tiAve  inbortted.  At  the 
with  the  fiMi  that  goM.  wbteh  many  paopla 
TCfvd  •»•&  aaehor  to  windward  of  any  monetary  qntcna.  ta  In 
Itirtf  ao  tHaatabia  a  mtnmnrttty  that  It  la  conKantly  cxaattng  havoo 
with  the  "bwt-lald  plana  of  mloa  and  man"  and  actually  dam  not 
hoM  any  ladaatrlal  ayatam  atabla.  The  phaaa  of  the  fokl  ptoHem 
whkh  wa  ara  at  thia  momant  iiaalm  thrangh  la  aafldent  prmC 
of  thla  aratamant.  '^ 

What  the  Ration  la  cuttBarnad  with,  and  what  hankan  an 
aqually  cnwciamad  with,  and  what  H.  B.  Tias  la  eon- 
wtth  la  to  btlnt  about  a  raaannabiy  aaaa  niatloiMhip  ba- 

9Maa  prodoctlan  and  an  IndoaMal  eoaunonwaalth  of 
atgnWIfanw  to  drlllaatlon. 


i^on  which  tha  bm  la  boUt  ai«: 
of  aawhaina  which  hM  replaoad 
he  vaat  oonpieHtlea  Involiwd 
la  tha  paodwpthm  and  dlatrlbutioa  of  wealth  under  modem  oon- 
Th  be  ag»ctl¥a  It  mnet  etrculate  freely.  It  cannot  dr- 
It  la  avallabia  In  aaAdent  quantity  to  the 
who  oontltuta  tha  open  maitat  for  gooda. 
n  la  thIa  open  BMOhat  tot  fooda  which  atlmulatee  produetkm  of 
wealth  and  tha  fMMcal  advanoe  of  elirUlaatlon. 

Baeond.  Iha  marhanfn  by  which  dzculatmK  money  geta  Into 
the  rhanwaia  of  trade  la  no*  gaarad  to  the  cnnaninptlon  production 
la  ea^  a  way  that  an  even  flow  of  effeetlTe  «**»««»«*  for 
be  matntataod.  Tha  ahangaa  that  have  been  wrought 
in  laduatrlal  Ufa  by  the  Introduction  of  power  reenltlng  In  maaa 
produetlan  are  not  being  adequately  met  by  the  laaue  of  credit 
aolely  for  tb»  production  of  goodi^  and  a  anpplementary  aouroe  of 
credit  la  aaeeaaary.  The  bm  le  deelgned  to  aiqipty  thla  defldency 
through  a  ayalaiiiatlwiil  method  ef  price  adjuatmenta  baaed  iq>on 
the>relatlon  betiwau  the  natural  '**"^*~*  for  «*«««»»«r*«^^  gooda 
and  the  national  ahlll^  of  our  technical  equipment  and  reeourcae 
toaupply  thoae  gooda. 

Both  of  theee  atatementa  win  be  more  fuDy  dlaeuaaed  In  the 
following  pagea  In  the  relation  they  bear  to  tha  h^"^*"^  ayatem. 
Par  the  preaent  they  may  be  regaided  aa  aHomatlc.  in  the  light 
of  the  experlanee  of  the  peat  half  century  and  the  atatiatlcal 
hlatory  pertaining  to  It. 
The  two  chief  problama  thai  the  bm  la  daatgned  to  aolve  are: 
Fhst.  The  proper  adjnatment  of  the  real  vataa  of  the  monetary 
QBtt  (the  dollar)  In  Ita  rahitlan  to  the  gooda  offered  for  aale. 
Thla  la  aomathing  that  bankara  are  greatly  eonceracd  with,  be- 
nuaa  tha  m^Jorttr  of  bankara  mm  eontlnually  baraaaed  by  the 
fluetuatlona^of  dollar  valuaa;  in  other  warda,  the  dollar  Itaelf . 

of  the  votaBM  and  apeed  of  the  dr- 
In  ralatlon  to  tta  pnrehaalag  power  and  the 
voiuaie  of  gooda  offiared  for  aale.  The  volume  of  prodxictlon 
■Mold,  of  oourae.  approach  capacity  In  order  to  aeaure  prt^Uble 

•" —  to  laduBtrlal  plant.    R  la  not  a  etahle  money  that  the 

to  aetabllitfi,  ao  anich  aa  a  rnaaiiiililj  atahlliaeil  indua- 
aom~JL?**  **  «*""^  to  «»•  <*har  that  they 

Bothof  thaaa  proMame  hava  hdd  the  eentar  of  the  -national 
fbr  doaa  to  10  yaara.    They  have  become  honarhold  worda 
aa  *The  need  for  tiMifeaaliig  pnrehaalag  power"  and 
nrhe  revival  of  produetlan  and  amploynMnt." 
la  afiiaet  the  Mil  ae^a  to  eatahllah  a  "aational  monetary  policy 

-^dilp  to  the  requhemanta  of  domMrfUo 
tha'bandltlona  hapoeed  by  our  power 


A  oowaaaad  aauonai  aeonatary  policy  asv^  im-aii  mmf  ■■ 
lacking  from  our  national  economy  lioth  in  the  ^M»w«g 
**-»*  -~*  la  the  ffbdaral  adadalateatfton.    But  it  baa  been 

lor  tlaw  and  time 

by  tha  fact  ttwt  there  had  appea_ 

_   a  which  to  beee  one.    The  »»»»<*^»>»  baa 

policy  that  tha  bin  matlallBw  ta  that  It  la  a 

^^ Hllty  uadar  tha  nraMllliiHiMi  to  ao  adJMit  the 

jalue  of  money  that  it  eoaiforme  to  tha  tow  of  auppiy  aid  demand. 
»  tharaf ore  ralaeethe  pwmbaeing  power  of  aaoaay  by  reducing  the 
of  the  aeeeaattiea  and  oontfortoitf  Uf e  ^ 


a  daea  thla  by  aelalillalilm  a  faaanl  blanket  dtaoonnt  on 
fvalof  gooda  aabl  at  ratafl.    It  la  done  throtvh  lloanaaa 
to  aU  retafltta  to  dlvaaee  the  eaNblidiad  dlaooaat  by.  to 
aalUag  batow  eoat.    In  other  worda.  to  aaU  at  a  dhnouat 
by  a  eradtt  wamnlaatnn  a«edaOy  equipped  to  eattmate  the 
kt  Bow  of  trade.    Tha  flecretary  of  the  T>eeBuij  to  Aargad 
—  .w    ^   '*'?■«  out  of  the  MOfvtotona  of  tha  bm.  and  tha  fladb^a 
of  the  Badand  credit  eoaaittalan.  whkh  the  bm  aeta  up 


cf  tha  dtooouat.    Ihto  prtoe  tof««l  to 


The  retallcra  who  dlipenae  the  dlacount — which  mirana  an 
^>on«lble  onea — are  relmburaed  by  the  Ooreniment  through  the 
banking  aystem  by  means  of  an  laaoe  of  interbank  national  cur- 
rency, which  Is  not  legal  tender  to  the  public,  but  irtilch  to  uaed 
by  the  banka  as  a  hacking  for  credit  and  to  legal  tender  within  the 
i^atem. 

Under  the  bQl  retaOere  take  Toudiera  from  their  customers  for 
the  discount  allowed,  which  Touchers  when  included  with  a  cash 
depoatt  at  a  bank  by  a  retailer  to  credited  as  part  of  hto  deposit 
and  charred  in  the  bank's  books  to  its  interbcuik  currency  ac- 
count. The  bank  in  turn  to  reimbursed  by  the  Treasury  with  an 
aqulvalent  amount  of  Interbank  cxurency  notes.  The  retailer^ 
dapoalt  dreulates  as  he  draws  checks  against  it,  and  the  Inter- 
baak  currency  dreutotea  through  the  clearing  houses  la  setUe- 
ment  of  interbank  balances.  offsetUnR  the  drcuiatlng  d^odta 
arising  In  the  accounts  of  the  retaUexa  as  the  result  of  the  dis- 
count. The  general  level  of  depodta  la  the  tmwfciTig  ayatem  will 
be  Incneacid  In  exact  proportion  to  the  leane  of  Interbank  cur- 
rency and  will  be  lowered  corteepondlngly  If  or  when  tt  to 
recalled. 

The  coat  to  the  banks  for  rendering  tt>to  service  to  coveaed  In  the 
bm  by  a  provlslan  for  fixing  the  serrlce  dtarge  by  the  Fedoal 
credit  commlartlon.  Aa  f ar  aa  the  banka  are  concerned,  the  hm- 
dllng  of  the  WTlte-upe  of  the  retallera'  acoounta  to  the  amount  of 
the  vouchers  recdved  is  practically  the  same  as  If  they  discounted 
a  retailer^  note,  except  that  <TMit»>«4l  of  charging  him  intereet  they 
make  htm  a  serrloe  diarge  and  hold  Interbank  eurraaey  aa  the 
coDateml. 

The  fnandal  technique  Involved  In  the  appUcattan  of  the  dla- 
count at  retaU  wm  be  fllwniaaed  further  In  toter  pagee.  Suflloe  It 
to  aay  here  that  It  ahould  be  deaiiy  gnrnpeA  at  the  outaet  that  thto 
laaue  of  credit  through  an  expaaalon  of  "i^^^nal  Interbank  cur- 
rency to  ao  arranged  that  It  only  gets  Into  circulation  after  aa 
actual  sato  has  been  fonsnmmated.  It  repreaenta  actual  tiansac- 
tlons  In  trade,  increasing  the  turnover  of  the  retailers,  wholeealers. 
prime  producers,  and  transportation  systems  by  the  amount  of  the 
credit  issued,  and  as  much  erf  it  as  continues  to  drculato. 

Section  3  of  the  UU  is  confined  to  definltkms  of  varkav  *<*!fc«i«^i 
phrases  used  In  the  body  of  the  bUl. 

Seetioa  4  provides  the  method  for  the  determlnatlan  of  the  rate 
of  the  discount  at  retaU,  which  inltiaUy  to  fixed  at  16  peraent.  But 
thereafter  the  dtocount  to  varied  In  accordance  with  the  ratio  that 
goods  going  into  oonsumptlcm  bear  to  productive  capadty.  A 
^edal  Federal  credit  commission  Is  charged  with  thto  duty.  Ita 
duty  is  to  collect  and  coordinate  the  indexes  of  trade,  credit,  and 
money  in  circulation,  and  to  report  the  fin/iiT<gf  to  the  Oecretary 
of  the  lYeasury.  who  has  no  leeway  to  alter  thehr  findings.  He  to 
charged  with  announcing  the  qiiarterly  rate  of  discount. 

The  process  simply  amcunts  to  this:  That  when  wanted  goods 
cannot  be  soiA  the  retail  discount  Is  increased.  If  demand  catchea 
up  with  supply,  the  discount  Is  cut  or  discontinued.  It  Is  an 
automaUc  way  of  keeping  si^^y  and  demand  In  harmony  through 
the  price  level.  A  margin  of  safety  Is  provided  in  paragnmh  (c) 
by  pnAlWtlng  any  discount  when  the  margin  between  consumn- 
tton  and  productive  capadty  ts  leas  than  15  percent. 

Beetions  5  and  0  provide  regulatloos  for  the  appUcattan  of  the 
dtocount.  They  are  administrative  and  appear  sufllclently  c\fi*r 
to  pass  without  comment. 

Section  7:   Settlement  of  dtocount  anowanoea  through  buika. 

Some  explanation  ot  the  technique  Involved  in  carrying  out 
the  monetary  and  credit  provisions  of  this  bill  have  alrea^been 
given.  The  text  of  the  bUl  appeaza  fairly  spedflc  In  tt^ee  par- 
ticulars. Anyone  familiar  with  >»>»«»»"c  methods  should  readOy 
see  that  the  process  ot  Issuing  thto  credit  to  pcedsdy  the  — t«*  aa 
that  of  dlaoonntlng  a  retail  customerls  promtosary  note,  exeeot 
that  Instead  of  the  note  becking  the  write-up  of  hto  depodt 
account,  the  credit  arises  from  a  depodt  of  interbank  currency  by 
^  united  Stetes  Treasury.  Thto  rdleves  the  letaU  deposttor 
of  an  obligation  to  repay,  and  the  bank  is  protected  by  thefact 
that  Ite  reqjMnsibUlty  is  that  of  a  fiduciary.  The  bank  to  leUeved 
of  the  peracmal  reqxmalhlUty  that  »^^'v»«r*"Hr  the  issue  of  loana 
52:Ji  *?^  account,  but  aU  partlee  are  governed  by  current 
atatiatlcal  records. 


Thto  tltto  deato  with  the  organtoatlon  of  the  fMeral  cndtt 
oonunleBlan  which  the  bill  estabUshee  for  the  purpoae  of  main- 
taining a  balanced  credit  system  throughout  the  Nation  Its 
dutiee  are  drcumscribed  by  the  statistics  of  money  and  trade, 
which  it  wlU  collect  and  interpret.  Ita  specific  duty  to  to  maln- 
tatoa  batonce  between  production,  consumption.  »-tvi  purdaaslng 


It  to  protected  fJom  extraneous  political  or  other  Influencee     Ita 
1mAtvt»  are  to  be  based  on  the  conditions  of  trade  and  Indwtry. 
*~*  aa  the  Itodlngs  of  a  court  of  tow  are  baaed  upon  the  Intar- 
of  extoting  atatutaa.  ^^ 

rtriM  m 

title  deato  with  the  regulations  governing  the  laeuance, 

.  and  recaU  of  tha  Interbank  currency.   From  the  atand- 

of  the  banker  It  to  the  moat  Important  part  of  the  bill. 

-W  it  provMaa  the  regulatkma  for  earrvlnc  out  *>»•  tarwM  of 

tha  bm  through  tha  hanldi«  — ' —  ^^ 


Thto 


■a«»»»fc^^ 


a  reeanahle  tosae  of  credit  which 
vyataBi  la  support  of 
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on  prices  of  goods  and  aervlcee  add  at  retail  for  the  purpoee  of 
bringing  effective  demand  Into  harmony  with  full  production. 

It  cannot  be  induded  aa  part  of  a  bank'a  fractional  reaervea, 
but  it  constitutes  100  percent  reseive  against  the  credit  that  has 
arisen  from  it.  In  other  words,  tf  a  bank  has  recdved  from  the 
Treasury  or  a  dearlng  house  $100,000  of  interbank  currency  and 
has  gl. 100.000  depodta.  the  notes  are  100  percmt  reeerve  against 
the  odd  $100,000  depodta  And  as  such  they  dreutote  everywhere 
within  the  system. 

As  the  original  credit  geta  dlffuaed  throughout  the  drcutoting 
depodta  of  the  system  the  currency  beoomee  equally  diffused. 
Greater  activity  in  the  retail  trade  would  call  for  greater  produc- 
tion for  replaeementa.  and  expanded  private  production  credlta 
With  increasing  businees  security  pricee  would  tend  upward  and 
the  demand  for  coUateral  loans  would  Increase. 

If  a  mnaway  market  seemed  imminent,  the  notice  of  recall  at  a 
percentage  of  notee  outatanding  would  impoee  upon  the  banka  the 
obligation  of  calling  in  sufficient  money  to  canod  an  equivalent 
amount  of  credit  then  outstanding,  which  would  rdeaee  the  notee. 
In  the  same  way  that  polvate  collateral  wotUd  be  rde:«aed.  when 
Individxud  loana  are  ca^ed.  And  the  notee  would  be  returned  to 
the  Treasury.  <' 

It  is  not  unllkdy  that  thto  action  would  result  In  a  lowering  of 
specutotlve  prlcea.  and  the  consequent  added  reduction  of  the 
loans  made  for  the  bank'a  own  account.  Normally  a  movement 
of  thto  nature  resulta  in  a  general  lowering  of  trade.  But  aa  the 
retired  currency  notee  were  reissued  in  the  form  of  new  retail  dla- 
counta,  the  loss  of  buying  power  would  be  offset  and  demand  for 
goods  sustained.  There  would  be  a  sound  basis  for  stability  and 
sustained  confidence. 

In  effect  the  system  oonstltutes  an  alternating  current  of  credit 
paralleling  the  alternating  aiarent  of  dectrldty,  now  in  use.  Tha 
Introduction  (tf  the  alternating  current  to  respoodble  for  the  bene- 
flta  we  now  enjoy  from  dectrldty.  although  ita  adoption  waa 
strongly  opposed  by  peopto  ifho  ou^t  to  have  known  better.  At 
the  present  time  we  would  be  lost  without  It.  An  alternating 
credit  system  holds  as  great'  a  potential  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  industrial  and  banking  vTorld  as  did  thto  InnovatKm  In  public 
utllitiea.  _ 

It  U  provided  that  the  banks  act  as  fiduciary  agenta  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  handling  the  intd-bank  currency  and  the  credlta  aria- 
ing  therefrom.  For  this  service  a  commission  is  chargeabte  to 
their  customers  at  retail,  which  shotdd  dfset  the  loes  of  izunne 
now  being  experienced  by  them,  through  the  curtailment  of  trade 
credits,  which  was  always  conddered  the  most  legitimate  and  re- 
Uable  source  of  banking  inceane.  ^   ^    ^     ^    ,    _ 

Another  providon  for  the  protection  of  the  banks  to  in  regard  to 
converdon  of  depodta  into  oUrrency  on  depodtors'  demands.  There 
Is  no  reastm  to  suppose  that  the  volume  of  currency  in  circulation 
would  be  increased.  In  fact,  it  woxild  probably  be  reduced  as  bank- 
ing activity  and  confidence  would  result.  Individual  banks,  how- 
ever, can  always  get  into  troubto,  resulting  in  hasty  withdrawals  of 
their  depodtors'  money.  Bariks  thus  caught  can.  on  application  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Tteasury,  convert  any  interbank  currency 
notes  into  national  currency  for  their  customers.  Thto  proviso  atig- 
menta  the  depodt-insurance  provisions  of  the  1936  Wanking  Act  in 
the  degree  that  interbank  currency  notea  have  increased  demand 

^Any  bank  holding  theee  nMee  can  use  them  for  the  liquidation 
of  Ita  own  FMerd  taxea.  But  if  it  does  so,  it  must,  of  couiae.  have 
other  siuTdus  resources  to  support  ita  outstanding  credit  reserves. 
It  is  the  design  of  thU  blU  to  establish  a  fund  of  permanent  bank 
money  that  caiuiot  be  recalled  through  a  fall  in  the  price  levd.  and 
that  will  circulate  continuously  in  the  rhanneto  of  trade.  Some  of 
it  will  constantly  accrue  to  ijoactlve  bank  accounta  through  profita 
and  aavlngs.  The  loss  of  thto  money  to  the  blood  stream  of  trade 
would  be  replaced  automatiddly  voider  the  bm,  and  if  the  aocumu- 
totlons  of  Uq\ild  capital  became  too  great.  It  could  be  called  In  by 
any  of  the  means  provided  oi^  by  increased  inheritance  taxes,  which 
are  probably  the  most  whotesome  and  least  objectionahte  means  of 
taxing  the  rich. 

Paragraph  (g),  aectlon  801.  tltto  m,  provldea  aeveral  aafeguarda 
against  inflationary  c(xidltlbns.  It  confirms  the  extoting  open- 
market  operatl(ms  and  redlsobunt  rate  control  and  expands  the  con- 
trol of  the  ratio  of  fractional  Reserves  by  so  ad^]stlng  the  regulatlona 
that  t*'**  element  of  inflatlcm  prevention  Is  estahltohed  on  a  alldlng- 
■ceto  baaia,  the  same  as  the  rediscount  rate. 

Thde  are  good  reasons  for  feeling  that  an  elastic  system  of 
reserve  ratioe  wm  be  a  safeguard  against  the  creation  of  an  exceaa 
of  apecutotlve  money. 

In  thto  connection  it  la  w«n  to  recaU  certain  elementa  in  the  att- 
xuitlon  that  culminated  in  1929.  In  the  7  yean  preceding  a  aerioua 
credit  Inftotion  devdoped.  and  bank  depoatta  Increaaed  approxl- 
matdy  37  percent,  from  43.4  to  65.3  billlana  of  doDara  (1994  to 
1939) .  Loans  increaaed  at  the  same  time  over  30  percent,  or  from 
SlJt  to  42.3  billions  (Federd  Reserve  Bulletla). 

Other  significant  statistics  are: 

Commodity  price  index.  1934,  98:  1938,  97;  1929,  95. 

SUgible  paper  la  mi'm?'**'  banka  June  1936.  A3  bflllona;  June 
1939,  4Jt  bmiona. 

Value  of  bonda  on  New  York  Sto^  Brrtianga  January  1938. 
13  ^  billions:  January  1939;  17^  biniona.  

Value  of  stocks  cm  New  York  Stock  Kzchange  January  1928^ 
27  billions:  September  1929<  89Vi  blUlona. 


Commercial  loaaa^  aatlonal  banka.  1934.  8  JS  bimona:  19V.  tJt 
b"Hons 

Security  loans  (esdudh^  United  Stataa  obligatioaa).  1984.  8j84 
billions:   1939,  6.67  bllliona. 

These  statisUcs  prove  that  the  inftotion  that  occurred  waa  aa 
Infiatkm  of  monetlaed  capitd  valuee.  and  that  there  waa  not 
only  no  Inftotion  in  commodlUea  or  the  coat  of  Uvlag  but  that  la 
MfAf  of  the  plethora  of  money  In  the  banka  and  the  aacurlty  mar- 
keta  the  production  of  ^■«i'^»»»i*r  gooda  waa  not  batng  fuUy  aup- 
ported. 

At  the  aame  time  that  the  production  index  waa  rtolag  from  100 
to  119.  the  commodity-price  index  waa  falllito  from  98  to  98,  tha 
dlglbto  comaMTCtol  paper  waa  falling  from  4  J  to  44  bllliona  and 
commercial  loana  from  8^  to  8.13  billlana. 

In  theee  yean  alao  teehnologlcd  unemployment  appealed  and 
Increaaed.  wherd>y  hundreda  of  thousands  of  highly  trained  aitl- 
aana  and  experta  were  unabto  to  earn  a  living,  vrhlie  tha  prodno- 
tlon  index  climbed  30  percent. 

It  aeema  almoat  superfiuoua  to  potot  out  that  the  apparant 
overprodxictlon.  which  waa  one  factor  amnngat 
atarted  the  downward  q>lral.  waa  nothing  but 
oonsumptlon. 

The  question  therefore  of  controUiag  tha  money  of  tha  eouatry 
ao  that  the  d^^tal  vduea  that  have  been  created  may  be  luatlfiad 
and  inflationary  ontdmona  avoided,  heromea  from  the 
standpoint  one  of  reetorlng  the  flow  of  money  through  tha 
nala  of  trade. 

A  mw  TT^  Of  coaaaMCi 

The  Idea  behind  thto  type  of  currency  to  tha  aaad  for 
the  flow  of  conunerdal  credlta  which  have  bean  the  badcbone 
commeretol  banka.  and  out  of  which  tha  many  raaUltoatlana  of  tha 
modem  banking  ayatem  hare  developed.  The  volume  of 
ctol  credlta  flowing  oontlauoudy  la  one  measure  of  the 
income  of  the  Nation.  It  to  the  aavlnga  oonaarved  out  of 
abto  income  that  glre  aolldlty  to  aU  forms  of  oapltal  eradlta  and 
eventually  liquidate  them. 

If  ci4>ltal  vduea  and  eamlnga  are  to  be  pomanent^  reatorad.  1$ 


can  only  be  throtigh  the  revlvd  of  trade  In  nonduratai*  goode  to  a 
point  where  debt  chugee  and  amorttoatlon  can  be  'leaved"  out  of 
the  flow  of  new  wedth  into  consumption. 

Tt>  attain  thto  the  ratio  of  commercial  credlta  wm  of  miiaailty 
hare  to  be  increaaed,  and  so  far  no  way  haa  been  found  to  do  thto 
except  by  Government  borrowing  and  spending  and  Ignoring  the 
threata  that  Inhere  to  aa  unbalanced  evlea  of  Budgota. 

Thto  atatement  nuy  be  challenged  by  thoae  who  sUU  malntala 
that  prlvata  inittottre  can  achlere  the  aame  raauK.  and  polat  for 
proof  to  the  7  yean  preceding  1930.  But  the  facto  of  tha  oaaa 
refute  any  such  oontentian,  because  rderenoe  to  atattotled  reeorda 
ahowa  that  whlto  the  Federd  Government  did  not  at  that  time 
borrow  and  qiend  beyond  Ita  meana.  the  great  maaa  of  the  actire 
imbUc,  ^TK<  alao  the  minor  unlta  of  govenunent,  did  that  very 
thing.  It  makee  no  difference  whether  the  Government  or  industry 
follows  thto  routa  to  proaperlty.  the  end  to  the  aame — inflatloB 
followed  by  deftotlon. 

Hence  the  primary  purpooa  of  the  laaue  of  Interbeak  currency 
provided  in  thlB  bm  to  dee^paed  to  restore  the  Ham  at  eommerdal 
tranaactiona  to  a  aound  latto  with  o^ltaltoatlan  and  capital 
chargea,  by  Injecting  into  the  artertoa  of  trade  the  ratto  of  pur- 
chasing power  that  Is  lacking.  It  enten  the  conuneretol  credit 
stream  at  such  a  point  and  in  such  a  form  that  every  dollar  of  1$ 
inevitably  mfians  an  Immedtoto  Increaee  to  trade  of  that  amount. 

To  repeat — thto  currency  to  a  limited  laaue  and  to  rtaalgnait  to 
dreutota  throughout  the  banking  ayatem  as  tha  backing  for  tha 
drcutoting  depodta  It  haa  given  rise  to.  In  thto  raapect  it  beoomee 
a  revdvlng  fund  of  permanent  depodt  money  for  the  auppoct  «C 
trade.  It  can  only  be  recalled  If  or  when  there  tt^V**  to  be  aa 
exceaa  of  apmOBUtB  umobj  over  the  voltmie  of  gooda,  that  would 
cause  an  unwholeeonie  rtoe  to  prlcea.  The  Government,  under 
advice  of  the  Oredlt  Oommladon.  would  notify  banka  that  they 
ahould  reduce  their  outatanding  credlta  eo  aa  to  edahllab  anrplua 
leatjrvee  aufltoient  to  permit  the  return  of  the  required  quantl^  of 
notea  to  the  Tteaniry.  The  proceaa  would  paraltol  the  ineraaaa  of 
reserre  reqidzementa  or  the  sde  of  Government  bonds  to 
market  operations  to  curtail  exceaa  credit. 

The  bm  retalXM  the  open-market  operatlona  to  Fudaia 
and  the  contra!  of  the  redtooount  rate  aa  part  of  a  aoundly 


\\ 


tato 


aged  credit  medianlnn,  to  which  the  laterbaak  note 
But  the  notea  hava  another  function  which  to  equally 
that  la  to  ?"*'"*»*"  pubUo  purchasing  power  aa^ 
productive  Income. 

It  aeema  unneceaaary  to  thto  tmper  to  refer  to  the 
tratlre  and  regulatory  f  eaturee  of  the  bllL    My  nMla 
try  to  rctote  the  flnanrtd  featurea  it  ptopoeaa  to 
aystem  aa  It  la  and  to  diow  how  and  why  tt  iliaiaii 
of  pubUcaplrlted  banken  to  the  totereat  of  proOtahto  banklag  and 
a  aound 


of 
i 

of 


The  odgto  of  money  waa  to  f  adlltato  tha 

I  mdlvldnato  and  gnxva.    Tha 
to  oonawe.  protect,  and  f  adlltato  tha 
fammea  Increaaed  and  the  i 
of  nardiandtoe  enanded  bank  credlta 


and  alaa  of  tfdp- 
to 
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tbm  netttnm  at  ifniMnf  that  in""t**Tii1  lOodB  In 

M  ttaay  paand  from  band  to  band  or  place  to  iteee. 

rtboot  tba  aM  of  bankan*  cradlta  tha  gRnrth  ot  emUn  at 

and  groim  Industrlallsn  ivonld  bam  baaa  nitaitlart 

«<  banking  became  proAtable  and  wntlel      Bat 

tba  wbda  at  tbie  llnanelal  biMlneai  wm  boltt  upon  tba 

In  eomamabie  or  aemldBrabIa  foodBw    And  tha  cMdtta  wbidk 

Jia  medtam  of  an^ajaga  In  t»wm  ly  irtrtnaljy 

farrad  and  want  oat  of  atlefaura  aa  tba  goods  dJ 

f or  MNT  proteetloB. 

or  arbanga  and  boIUan  facUttatod 

and  alBO  aa  a  atonge  of  valna.   Oat  of  tbla 

In  urmamnabie  goods  carna  asonataiy  asftngs  and  tba  growtti  of 

Thia  tiada  baa  ban  tba  fwiiviatton  of  banking. 


tba  Oovanunant  la, 
oat  of  tba  teebnlqae 
Bat  bf  tba  uee  of 
bf  tba  In>*ii1>ank  euneucy 
looB  oonaeqasnees  tbai  maj 
foUov  eradtt  aipanilon  tbroagb  tba  dlaooantu^  of  Federal  obUga- 
taoBB  to  aaeam  oai  tha  basla  of  an  bnaglnaiy  market. 

Iha  only  laal  wtaolSBala  aidiftat  tar  noiwiiiiMiiil  bonds  in  tba 
aeon*  of  a  avtoaa  eradtt  aqnesae  Is  tba  abUttf  of  tba 
to  laaa  bOUona  ta  aoKmacy  bi  tha  piocMa  of  baying 
That  la  ganenlly  racognlaed  aa  tba  Inevltabla  outoome  of  tba 
pnilrts^  If  cinntlBued.  and  Is  the  eeeenca  of  dls- 


"^i 


provided  Jif  Inteibank 

Is  gtwai'iJied  m  <iuantltj  by  transarflons  in  trade 

no  strain  on  tba  reaoareea  of  tba  banks,    may  woold 

wlthoot  tba  danger  of  forced 
and  wtth  an  aswirsuca  of  a  demand  for  goods  that 
pa*  their  Indostrfal  eostomera  onto  a  proAtable  baele.    In 
wards,  tha  other  departaaante  of  tba  baslness  of  »««t»^«^ 
would  baooma  mcreastngly  profltable. 
And  tbla  troth  boMa  good  m  oar  thna,  and  vUl  continue  to 
any  ttaa  aoonomy.    The  trade  In  conaanqrtian 
and  tba  etroafarttng  credits  arlatng  there- 
have  made  eound  *^«»^-g  iwllile.  and  wlthoot  tham  In 
•BMom  ratle  to  other  fioraa  of  llnaiwia,  sash  ea  le  mvotvad  In  tha 

X  bailava  tt^stataBsnt  wfU  not  be  dsniad  by  any  competent 
banker.  R  baa  been  aeasrted  ttaM  and  thna  ^ahi  that  tha 
laasnt  bonk  dabacie  waa  doa  to  tha  rtMrtaga  of  thaaa  trade  oredtu 
In  ribittan  to  gsawal  anancisl  eaodtttena  that  forced  tha  »i*«i>«»«g 
SMlem  to  usa  Ita  aarptna  eradtt  for  " 
tfaaa.  R  la  osrtata  that  tha 
proof  «f  It. 

g  wa  laatere  owr  nathmal  produeUae  taMeoM  by  meana  of 

eredtta  (whkdfc  wa  are  now  trytag  to  do)  and  tan  at 

partty  with  than,  wa  fbea  tha  eectalnty  of  greater  inflatkm  and 
deflattnn  than  wa  have  ever  known. 
MU  that  wa  an  dtwnaUng  (■.  B.  nm.  78th  Ooc«.)  pro- 
a  wmr  to  do  tbla.  baaed  upon  monatary  prtnelplee  wbkh 
baa  pMwm  aoond.  and  wbl^  Z  have  tried  to 
Ri  annidbell.  It  Is  to  laatora  tha  flow  of  trade  by 
floar  of  riiiiaaiiifiilsl  eradlta  throagb  tba  banking 
a  way  aa  to  engmant  tha  spandsMa  Inooma  and  lirti«  It 
Into  baraKmy  wtth  oar  faaaonahly  poealble  piodaottva 

to  give  us  a 


fonlab  sBuila 


dktaAy  of   ocBamerelal 

baharMit  cbarac- 

esoept  when 

it   Induced   by 

Ilka  tha  Sooth  Sea  bubbla. 

of  which  tba  colonial  nnnraa 

Involved  in  tba 


I- 


m  fiffiMtrtu  »»*«i  tlwlr 
aorty  da9«  of  tbto  oowttnent. 
Hie  prtnelpla  underlying  the  igolsm  atlll  perslsU  and  may  ba 
In  tha  bankva'  dtotom.  "Put  money  oat  when 
iMBg  and  poll  It  In  when  thay  fslL"  In  any  aoonomy 
la  aablavad  aealnly  by  band  labor,  and  where 
aqalpoBaat  la  not  tha  domlnntlng  teature  of 
lletam  la  "luot  flna."  It  foDoiwa  the  proviskms 
of  nature. 

lavish  and  peaea  prevatlad.  large  prodoetlon 
to  diatrtbata  It.    When  orepa  fatted  and  floo^ 


of  production  and  cansaBkptlon 


Power  and  tba  ma- 
of   eai^tal   equipment   baa 


that  ba*  that  story  to  tell  Is  obsolete  and  mmnrlal  under  existing 
oondltfcms. 

Tba  leaacn  It  ts  obsolete  (and  destructive  to  an  effective  power 
econamy)  is  because  science  and  the  machine  have  made  the  avall- 
aMe  supply  of  goods,  both  agrleulturml  and  durable,  a  relatively 
atable  Item.  The  volume  of  mercbandlse  producible  Is  now  more 
a  matter  of  human  will  than  of  Nature's  vagaries.  But  in  order 
that  humanity  should  gain  this  ocmtrol  of  Nature  It  has  been 
necessary  to  expand  the  monetary  ssrstem  In  the  direction  of  mone- 
tlalng  ci^rttal  values  and  eq\ilpment. 

The  coziaeqttence  is  that  unless  there  Is  a  dependable  supply 
of  money  available  ooostantly  to  the  buying  public  the  demand 
for  the  products  of  Industry,  which  ought  also  to  be  a  stable 
factor  has  by  force  of  drctimstances  become  hl^ily  unstable.  It 
has  become  unstable  because  the  supply  of  money  available  to  It 
Is  unstable.  The  supply  of  money  is  imstable  because  the  money 
Issued  Is  based  entirely  upon  the  general  price  level  and  must  ba 
recalled  whm  prices  begin  to  fall. 

It  was  stated  above  that  in  the  tlma  when  the  forces  of  N»tura 
were  the  chief  governing  factor  of  the  volume  of  production  the 
Issue  and  recall  of  trade  credits  were  a  neceesary  stabillaing  factor, 
because  a  shortage  of  goods  necessitated  a  reduction  in  the  money 
mipftj  to  prevent  the  kiting  of  the  cost  at  living.  In  thoee  days 
ttie  great  mass  of  bank  credit  was  issued  against  goods  in  trade, 
which  always  has  been  the  backbone  of  sound  busking.  But  In 
our  day  the  greater  ptart  of  the  credits  Issued  circulate  as  capital 
credits,  although  their  validity  Is  based  upon  the  savings  artolng 
from  the  trade  In  usable  goods,  which  savings  liquidate  them  and 
provUle  new  ci4>ltal  credits  for  replacements  and  improvements. 

While  bankers  still  realize  the  Importance  of  the  trade  ciedlta 
to  a  stable  banking  system,  force  of  clirumstances  has  driven 
them  tnto  dealing  In  too  great  a  proportion  of  ci^ltal  credits,  1.  e.. 
credits  Issued  against  and  dependent  for  their  validity  upon  the 
wuTitngs  of  ci^iltal.  Obvknuly  the  earnings  of  capital  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  vdiume  of  goods  passing  to  consumption,  and 
thus  creating  replacement  demand,  continuously  and  unfailln^y. 
Reliance  cannot  be  placed  upon  the  production  of  durable  gooda 
becauie  it  la  so  easy  to  glut  the  market  with  them.  The  demand 
for  durable  goods  has  a  narrow  hcniaon  compared  with  the  jwr- 
petual,  and  necessitous  demand  for  consumable  goods. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  glut  the  markets  with  consumable  gooda 

povMed  that  the  purchasing  power  Is  adjusted  to  their  volume. 
It  should  be  dear  to  anyone  familiar  with  money  and  ti*n^«ng 
that  If  the  great  mass  of  capital  credits  now  in  existence  sre  to  be 
validated,  it  must  be  done  through  legitimate  trade  channels;  and 
that  tbeee  trade  channels  cannot  be  supported  by  credits  for  capi- 
tal aeoount. 

Baeent  experience  goes  to  prove  this  statement. 

The  Beoonstnictton  Finance  Corporation  has  revived  at  least 
•6.000,000,000  of  wbat  was  moribund  ci4>ltal  credits,  and  In  addi- 
tion the  Oovemment  has  pledged  its  credit  for  tl5X)004)00/)0O 
mrae.  The  result  Is  an  Increase  of  perhaps  $25,000,OOOXXX)  In  na- 
tkmsl  Income.  Ptcm  $40,000,000,000  In  1933  to  906.000.000,000 
this  year. 

We  have  won,  then,  through  the  c^>ltal  markets  an  increase  of 
ta6.0C>DJ00J00  in  national  Income  of  doubtfiil  dependability  by 
perpetuating  and  increasing  long-term  debt  to  the  amount  of  tao,- 
000,OOOXK)0.  This  is  not  an  encouraging  result;  In  fact,  there  aie 
few  bsnketB  who  do  not  regard  it  as  a  very  dangetoua  result. 
wpgelaOy  as  another  twenty  billions  win  be  needed  to  reach  tba 
per-captU  income  of  1039. 

We  now  have  about  $55,000,000,000  of  deposits.  By  that  thna 
we  would  have  dose  to  $75,000,000,000.  But  what  use  would  they 
be?  Any  more  than  our  twelve  bllllans  at  gold  is  useful.  Both 
the  dqxistts  and  the  gOld  are  costly  extravagances. 

What  we  need  Is  an  adequate  flow  of  trade  to  validate  our  capi- 
tal investments  and  debts.  One-third  of  the  money  we  have  al- 
ready tised  to  "prime  the  pump"  would  have  done  the  trick  tf  It 
>*««1  heen  strictly  confined  to  trade  channels.  In  other  words.  If 
we  had  gone  back  to  fundamental  banking  prlnclplea  and  injected 
the  money  Into  trade  channels.  On  the  basis  of  trade  money  re- 
veling three  times  a  year,  which  is  a  generally  accepted  economic 
factor,*  one-third  of  the  money  we  have  already  used  would  have 
Inevitably  produced  the  same  result.  That  l3  $8,000,000,000  le- 
volvlng  three  times  a  vear  for  the  purchase  of  new  production 
would  have  Increased  the  productive  income  of  the  Nation  $94.- 
000,000j000.  against  $35,000,000,000,  won  by  Increasing  and  nudn- 
talnlng  long-term  debt  by  three  tlmea  that  amount.'' 

The  effect  on  our  whole  financial  fabric  of  such  a  revival  of 
trade  would  have  cured  the  dry  rot  that  now  envelops  the  $66,- 
000.000.000  of  deposits,  which  are  molding  from  stagnation.  Fur- 
thermore, It  Is  a  pretty  safe  conclusion  that  if  anything  n>-4>  the 
$a0X)0a000,000  of  new  deposits  referred  to  above  have  to  be  created 
^  !l'5?^"*  our  preaent  fiscal  pOUdes.  a  100-peroent  reserve  win 
be  loreed  upon  the  banking  system.  On  the  other  ^*»vh  xt  trade 
credits  are  revived,  without  recourse  to  perpetuating  the  kmg- 
term  debt  as  at  present,  higher  reaerves  than  at  preaent  may  be- 
eoBieniiCMBaiy,  but  the  volume  of  capital  credits  can  be  controlled 
by  open<4narket  operations  and  the  rediscount  rate  and  thua  avoid 
^^  j^j^^g^.y***  ^^  bankers  would  be  confronted  wtth  tf  the 
XOO-pcroent  reserve  were  auddenly  forced  upon  them. 


'Not  tobe 
the  tranaf er  of 


wtth  the  virioetty  of  money,  which  Involvag 
of  doOais  not  mated  dhectly  to  produetlaik 
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The  phlIos<q;>hy  of  the  hill  we  are  discussing  Is  that  provided 
the  national  industry  is  maintained  upon  a  balanced  producticm 
achedule  by  maintaining  orderly  mai^ets  through  the  price  of 
goods,  the  control  of  Investment — that  is.  capital  credits — will  be 
a  matter  of  intelligent  management  and  the  Judicious  use  of  the 
credit  expansion  safeguards  provided  in  the  bill,  in  the  Banking 
Act  of  1935.  and  in  the  rules  of  the  8.  E.  O. 

Recent  legislation  endorsed  by  responsible  bankers  and  the  pub- 
lic has  been  designed  to  cpntrol  the  "get  rich  quick"  tendencies 
of  humanity  and  should,  in  conjunction  with  the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  provide  a  monetary  system  and  source  of  credit  for  all 
purposes  in  ample  volume  for  any  Justifiable  objective. 
soKs  sypporriKo  cviosncx 

Dr.  Edward  Kemmerer  was  reported  as  making  the  following 
statement  in  an  address  before  the  Pennsylvania  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation at  Atlantic  City  on  May  26  last: 

"Probably  the  outstanding  change  in  American  commercial  bank- 
ing during  the  last  half  century  has  been  .the  pronounced  shift 
in  banking  portfolios  from  business  paper  to  investment  sectu^- 
tles.  This  shift  has  been  particularly  pronounced  since  the  World 
War.  For  all  of  our  commercial  banks  in  1915  for  example  in- 
vestments constituted  23  percent  of  earning  assets  anJ  business 
loans  40  percent.  By  1938  the  Investment  percentage  had  in- 
creased to  60  percent,  whllfe  the  business-loan  percentage  had  de- 
clined to  19."  ^      ^ 

This  statement  bears  out  the  contention  on  which  I  have  based 
the  main  argument  of  this  thesis,  namely,  that  commercial  credits 
are  the  llfeblood  of  the  .flnanclal  system  and  that  the  flow  of 
money  through  the  chann(|ls  of  trade  in  sxifllclent  ratio  la  the  only 
means  of  validating  credit^  Issued  against  securities. 

One  of  the  old  niles  of  banking,  which  still  holds  good  to  a 
greater  degree  In  Europe,  is  that  commercial  credits  should  always 
exceed  loans  on  other  collateral  and  investments  by  2  to  1.  The 
enormous  capitalization  of  industry  which  has  developed  here  is 
responsible  for  this  chang^  and  is  dtJe  to  the  growth  of  our  power 

economy.  ^    ..^      ...^ 

This  change  must  be  offset  in  some  way  so  aa  to  bring  the  source 
of  earnings  of  industry  up  .to  an  adequate  ratio  without  capitaliza- 
tion. It  is  clearly  not  sufficient  for  bankers  to  rely  upon  the 
security  markets  for  validating  the  capital  credits  they  issue 
unless  they  are  assured  that  the  acttial  earnings  accruing  to  the 
capital  assets  they  have  monetised  are  maintained  in  sufficient 
ratio  to  assure  a  reasonably  stable  market  for  securltlee  they  hold 
as  collateral. 

The  fact  is  that  there  stre  two  types  of  credit  and  two  separate 
uses  for  money,  viz,  money  for  moving  goods  and  money  for  de- 
veloping capital  assets.  The  second  is  dependent  for  its  validity 
on  the  first.  For  the  most  i»rt  they  are  independent  of  each  other, 
and  their  velocity  of  clroulatlon  differs  widely. 

They  impinge  upon  each  other  at  certain  points  !n  the  indus- 
trial cycle,  but  in  the  main  credits  issued  on  ct^ital  account 
through  security  issues  leald  an  independent  life  from  credits  that 
produce  and  transfer  gocjids.  They  impinge  upon  each  other 
through  the  price  levels,  e^s  when  new  capacity  for  production  is 
undertaken,  or  when  spectilation  increases  or  depresses  the  com- 
modity price  level.  But  the  source  of  real  Income  and  real  sav- 
ings that  is  the  warrant  for  both  types  is  dependent  upon  the  flow 
of  trade,  which  Is  synonymous  with  trade  credits. 

Mr.  Marrlner  8.  Eccles,  at  a  hearing  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  February  18  last,  made  the  following 
remark  when  dlsctisslng  the  proposal  to  extend  the  use  of  Gov- 
ernment obligations  for  collateral  security  for  Federal  Reserve 
notes,  which  is  deemed  necessary  to  gtuutl  against  a  "disastrous 
deflationary  development." 

Asked  by  Representative  F<»d  of  California,  "Is  not  this  extension 
a  sort  of  stand-by  measure — a  shotgun  in  the  comer — ^to  be  used 
against  a  sudden  withdrawal  of  foreign  investmenta?"  Mr.  Eccles 
replied,  "Tes:  it  is  available  for  that  purpose,  but  it  Is  more  im- 
portant for  the  present  position  because  there  Is  no  eligible  paper 
avaUable." 

The  fundamental  credit  base  of  the  Federal  Reaerve  System  waa 
the  adequate  flow  of  eligible  paper;  in  other  words,  paper  arising 
from  trade.  According  to  Dr.  Kemmerer,  this  p^>er  constitutes 
only  somewhat  over  20  percent  of  the  outstanding  credit  in  the 
banks,  and  It  is  the  only  type  that  is  self-liquidating.  It  must 
not  only  liquidate  itself  but  it  must  provide  the  chargea  necessary 
to  liquidate  the  other  80  percent. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  trying  to  rebuild  our  financial  sys- 
tem on  credit  issued  against  long-term  debt,  althoiigh  our  experi- 
ence proves  that  this  source  of  money  is  Ineffective  In  restoring 
purchasing  power  for  commodities,  except  In  a  minor  degree  and  at 
great  cost. 

In  the  Formation  of  Capital,  one  of  the  three  volumes  of  studies 
recently  published  by  the  Brookings  Institution.  Dr.  Moulton,  the 
author,  says  on  page  71,  "The  general  conclusion  reached  in  this 
and  the  preceding  chapter,  that  the  growth  of  capital  does  not 
take  place  unless  expansion  of  consumption  Is  also  occurring 
does  not  appear  upon  close  analysis  to  be  surprising.  The  moti- 
vating force  in  all  economic  activity,  tmder  a  system  of  private 
initiative,  is  the  wants  and  demands  of  pec^de.  The  base  of  the 
economic  pyramid  is  the  production  of  consumption  goods — first, 
primary  necessities  and  then  comforts  and  luxuries.  In  th» 
ascending  scale  of  goods  that  ate  relatively  indispensable  we  find 


new  plant  and  equipment  at  the  top.  This  Is  beeaase  the  de- 
mand for  idant  and  equipment  is  derived  from  the  demand  for 
consumption  gooda  which  such  plant  and  equipment  can  pro- 
duce. •  •  •  A  slight  shrinkage  in  the  base  of  the  pyramid 
very  nearly  eliminates  the  top." 

The  conclusion  expreeeed  in  this  qtiotatlon  bears  out  the  funda- 
mental contention  upon  which  this  memorandum  la  built.  Ita 
mtlmate  relation  to  a  comprehensive  monetary  system  Is  obvtoua. 
Looked  at  from  the  financial  standpoint  It  empbaataes  the  necas 
slty  for  a  free  fiow  of  money  In  the  channels  of  trade  which  will 
permit  the  free  flow  of  goods  in  harmony  with  actual  demand. 

Without  reasonable  stability  In  the  consumer  markets  capital 
credits  issued  against  securities  become  increasingly  dangeroua. 
As  they  now  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  btialness  of  banks, 
and  as  the  growing  demand  for  capital  for  technological  Improve- 
ments, and  improved  housing  continues,  it  can  only  be  the  part 
of  wisdcMca  for  the  banks  in  their  own  interest  as  well  as  In  the 
general  welfare  to  see  to  it  that  the  base  of  the  pyramid  Is  alwaya 
wide  enough  to  support  the  superstructure  of  coital  credits. 

As  the  fixmatlon  of  liquid  coital  has  now  become  the  dominat- 
ing element  In  banking,  there  appears  no  eeci4«  from  the  deduc- 
tions arrived  at  herein.  Dr.  Moulton  emphasises  this  conclu- 
sion when  he  says  on  page  157,  "The  facts  show  Inoontrovertlbly 
that  new  capital  Is  constructed  on  an  extenaive  scale  when  con- 
sumption Is  expanding  rather  than  when  It  is  contracting."  And 
page  158  idem,  "The  available  evldenoe  also  supports  the  view 
that  the  growth  of  capital  Is  directly  related  to  the  demand  tor 
consumption  goods." 

Surely  in  a  capitalistic  country  like  oura.  where  each  young 
cltlsen  is  supposed  to  carry  a  capitalist's  checkbook  In  his  school 
bag.  it  would  be  well  to  shape  our  course  in  tha  direction  that 
the  laws  of  flnanoe  Indicate. 

In  ^pcndlx  A  of  Dr.  Moulton's  book  he  reviews  the  analyses  of 
our  situation  by  Dr.  Benjamin  M.  Anderson.  B.  F.  M.  Durbln.  John 
A.  Hobson.  Faster,  and  Catchlnga,  and  others. 

On  page  181  he  summarlaea  his  concliisions  aa  foUowa: 

"The  analyals  which  we  have  made  In  Amerlca'a  Ospaclty  to 
Consxmie.  revealing  a  demand  for  consumption  goods  Insufficient 
to  call  forth  the  full  output  of  our  productive  estabUsbment.  la 
not  to  be  regarded  as  supporting  the  position  of  *  *  *  Foster 
and  Catchlngs.  Our  analysis  did  not  show  that  the  aggrsgate  dis- 
bursements of  national  income  to  individuals  were  leas  than  the 
prices  of  goods  and  services  turned  out;  on  the  contrary,  we  con- 
tended that  they  w«e  virtually  identical.  We  were  concerned  with 
the  allocation  of  the  national  Income  as  between  savings  for  In- 
vestment and  expenditures  for  consumptive  purpoaea.  and  ww 
showed  merely  that  the  proportion  of  the  total  income  received 
by  individuals  which  found  its  way  Into  consumption  channels  waa 
Inadeqxuite  to  induce  full  capacity  production." 

And,  page  184,  idem,  "The  maladjxistment  between  savings  and 
consumptive  expendittires  did  not,  as  our  analysis  tbawt,  lead  to 
a  proportional  expansion  of  capital  goods,  and  in  dtie  course  to 
an  excessive  output  of  consumer  goods  which  ultimately  broke 
the  commodity  markets.  On  the  contrary,  the  restricted  rate  of 
expansion  of  consumptive  demand  held  the  growth  of  capital  in 
check,  while  the  excess  savix^  wrotigbt  havoc  In  the  flnanrlal 
markets." 

It  is  pertinent  to  this  discussion  to  make  one  more  extract  froea 
this  Important  and  Judicial  work,  via,  from  ehi^rter  X,  page  IM. 
Under  the  heading  "The  Disproportionate  Increses  of  Investment 
Funds"  is  found  the  following:  "It  vraa  found  that  In  1030  the 
savings  of  the  great  mass  of  the  popxilatlon  constituted  a  neg- 
ligible proportion  of  the  total  savlnga.  For  example,  89  percent  of 
the  population,  or  16.3  million  famlllea,  saved  In  the  aggregata 
only  $250,000,000,  while  01  percent  of  the  families  oomprtalng  an 
thoee  with  incomes  below  $6,000  saved  only  about  $4MO,0004M)0. 
or  a  little  over  36  ptfoent  of  the  total.  On  the  other  hand.  3 J 
percent  of  the  famlllea,  thoae  with  Inoomca  In  exeaas  of  $10/>00, 
contributed  over  two-thlrda  of  the  entire  savlnga. 

Taken  together  theae  three  quotations  offer  a  signlflrant  ex- 
planation of  why  our  bepK<ng  system  flnds  It  hard  to  meet  the 
conditions  imposed  upon  it  by  the  new  production  tachnolagy.  If 
one  eliminates  any  consideration  of  the  oontroverslal  doetrlnaa  of 
the  various  economists,  and  conflnea  one's  self  to  the  realltlee  here 
presented.  It  must  be  clear  that  the  production  of  new  eapttal 
must  follow  the  prodxictlon  for  consumption.  And  that  the  pro- 
duction for  consumption  must  be  met  by  purchasing  power  ade* 
quate  to  its  abUltles. 

And  as  the  production  of  capital  is  first  and  last  a  fundamental 
function  of  banking.  It  becomea  an  eesentlal  of  suoesatful  banking 
to  so  order  the  production  for  consumption,  and  the  prodoetlon 
of  permanent  wealth  in  thoee  ratios  which  will  asMie  a  aoond 
money  system  axid  a  permanent  balance  between  thoae  faetoHL 

It  ts  a  teoognlaed  tndsm  that  00  percent  of  the  money  used 
In  the  ocmduct  of  business  U  borrowed  money,  created  and  Issnad 
by  the  b^nMng  system  against  (suppoaedly)  adeq[ttate  aeeortty. 
and  when  it  is  paid  off  it  must  be  prompUy  reissued  to  penult 
the  Industrial  system  to  function. 

A  fact  that  we  all  know  U  that  when  any  oonunsrelal  credit  is 
canceled  it  must  be  promptlv  replaced  wtth  another  dreolatlnc 
credit;  otherwise  the  supply  of  money  would  soon  fatt.  Bven  If  we 
conceive  of  a  national  economy  In  which  all  tnduetry  were  on  a 
cash-and-carry  basis,  the  accruala  of  proOts  and  taassa  would 
upset  the  balance  and  borrowers  would 
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lA  a  mttouth^f  wntkiBg  pradiiotloii'«casump4lcm  ejele, 
trade  cndito  are  pnctlealljr  »atanatic  In  ttaalr  function*.    Bat 
ij  •rmnrmtif  and  pcftebolofioal  factors  entering  into 
and  np^ment  of  leog-tezm  debt.    Tbe  subject  le  too 
to  rtiT—  adequately  bare.    I  nuHt  cnnflne  mjMlf  to  tbe 
of  tbe  etatement  tbat  tbe  amorttrttlwi  of  hmg  tmm 
Je  a  fonetien  of  tbe  velvme  of  oedlts  In  trade  fitom  vtilob 
efol« ». 
of  long-tcnn  d^t  wfthln  the  Umlie  of  our  »*w»tfypi 
to  meet  Its  cbargee  ia  one  of  tbe  graetHt  jmbicms  of  tbe  »*^»ifci«f 
being  tbe  maintenance  of  adequate  purcbaetng 
to  faltrttte  OBT  liuMtiiMiiti  of  pnductlve  capital. 
▲  eoaapamttvaty  xeoantlj  noognlMd  mtwnntmrj  pbenomenon  is 
tbe  grovtb  of  loog-tarm  drtit  in  axoeas  ct  tbe  Increase  in  produc- 
tion of  xeal  weeJtb,  meeaursd  in  real  ddOars.    Attached  to  this 
as  appeBazAla  a  oo|qr  c*  the  SBWimary  of  Kvans  Clarke 
■Ddatas  t^vtKWwA  hy  the  tvantMh  ooutuii  fund. 
It  «ho«a  an  trrasai  of  long-tarm  dtftt  between  ISZl  and  IQSa 
tan  i6S4MMMMIUD00  to  $IStJDOQuOO0jOQO.    If  we  add  the  Increase  of 
we  get  for  USe  upmtC  of  •164iX»J)00,000.    At  the 
flmctuatcd  between  188,000.000.000  in 

itn  ta  timwiojMDjDoo  m  nao  and  •aojoooino.ooo  in  i»3»-«a. 

In  Haw  of  the  fact  that  the  enonntnift  base  of  this  j^ximld. 
namely,  nattnwnl  prodnettve  mcome.  rose  betwaau  1931  and  1920 
ftam  about  908.000.000.000  to  186.000.000,000  and  then  ten  below 
•MUMMMMOjOOO.  It  is  easy  to  ate  why  tbe  1  oroed  UquMstUm  of  the 
«f^  thirties  failed  to  dear  op  the  flnannal  sttuatlan  and  lett 
tta  baaldnc  syatam  vtrtuOly  bankrupt.  The  fact  la  tbat  the 
eoontry  has  been  llttng  off  of  the  flitad  cmiltal  that  tt  has  men- 
for  sevaral  yaaia  past.  First  that  mooedaad  by  the  bank- 
and  latsr  tbat  which  the  VMaral  Oovemment  In 
ip  wtth  the  *'***^*  has  maneOmd  through  Inrrcaeiny  the 


Ihla 

the  gn 
to  the 


of  long-term  Irnlflttfirlinii  is  an 
that  Is  eompatatlTtfy  new.    It  is  Inherent  In 
of  tbe  macihlne  age  and  powv  production.    It  is  due 
for  iMSt  amounts  of  new  camtai,  which  cannot  be 
wUhln  tbe  Bf  e  of  the  values  that  give  tt 


This 
nee  to 


WDcfld  not  he  complete  without  some  vefer- 

ptohlems  of  hahinced  budgets  and  tTTntiinn 

the  Bouse  OB  9%am  8  last  I  stated  that  our 

an  goaanunental  units  is  the  second  >»^g*y<t  of 

avaHabie.  Gnat  Britain  only 

But  In  i|ilte  of  ttUs  our  »««*»«^«i  Budget 

of  balanoe     And  that  the  only  way  to  balance  our 

Is  to  haciease  ear  ptoducUve  Income. 

of  tbe  people  of  the  Xhalted  Statee  Is 

a  year.    That  tnnnme.  by  operation  of 

leuMMt.  eetdd  be  IncxaasBd  as  gradusQy  as 

18  OKmtba.   What  would  be  the 

1    rtm  piiinentagi  mam  of  taass  In  relation  to 

8)6  pwBMt.  plelrting  mam  about  lour  and 

Without  mrreaslng  the  pcreentege  «f  tax- 
a  pear  wv  eouM  xmlae  six 


fantf  woiddbe 
the  aanMpttsB  that  it  wwuM  be  la 
the  fun  amount  provided,  because  it  would 

_  of  cfedlt 

of 
It  wauM  be  an  anttdote  to  the  iillee  eisii  la- 
of  Inag  teiia  deht  which  is  aoer  out  of  aU 
tD^etOBdnwDtal  eeedit  hHe  of 

^  bf 
AwsoBH*  ~  qL«.Ti88)  iiiiiinein  to 


The  raUroads  have  reoently  learned  the  ..i.^ 
that  does  not  take  Into  aooount  the  relatkm  oC 


Melius  to  goods"  at  the  base  of  the  economto  pyramid  will 
oaed.  and.  as  far  as  Z  have  twen  able  to  leem  this  bill  Is  the  only 
eoordlnated  uttmapt  to  do  this  thing  without  dtoturbli^  our  social 
order  In  one  way  or  another. 

It  does  not  solve  all  aoclal  and  labw  problems.  But  I  hope  tt 
lays  a  stable  foundation  for  their  orderly  solution.  It  Is  not  a 
panacea,  it  simply  attempts  to  follow  the  dictates  of  technological 
advanoe  throughout  tbe  world  with  a  heed  to  realities. 

The  choice  of  our  times  lies  between  democracy,  dletatorahlp  of 
the  praletaciat  or  dlctatorehip  of  the  autocrats.  A  few  years  more 
of  our  pt-eeent  course  will  land  us  with  one  or  the  other,  or  still 
nuxe  probably  in  a  maelstrom  of  both. 


rahle  sftaeatea  loo^-tern  debt,  thort-term.  debt,  natkmml  wealth 
and.  income  taken  from  "The  internal  DebtM  of  the  United 
Stater"  Twemtieth  Cemtmry  Fund*,  Ine^  pp.  13-301 
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Can  America  Remain  Nentral? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  IMDIAKA 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridav,  Jukf  9. 1927 
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BY  BOH.  H.  JEBRY  TOOBHIB.  OP  CAUFOSOOA. 
TKB  OBTTTUTE  OF  PDBLIC   AFFAIB8  OF  TBB   DKI- 

or  vntonfiA.  at  chablottbsvillb,  va.,  jult  t. 


lir.  LQDU>W.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  tbe  leave  to  extend 
my  remadcs  in  the  Racoto,  I  inchide  the  toUemtiig  addreai 
by  Hon.  H.  Jbkt  Voorrib,  of  CaJUoroiA,  before  the  Znstitiite 
of  Public  Affairs  of  the  University  of  Vbgii^  at  Char- 
lottetviDe.  Va.,  on  July  8,  1937: 

The  American  people  went  peace.  In  ofei  whelming  malorlty 
tt^are  determined  that  ttils  NatKm  «ha]l  kem  out  or  oths 
people's  wars.  Unless,  therefore,  this  wHI  to  peace  ti  etilled.  broken 
down,  ami  deetmyeU.  America  will  keep  the  peace. 

The  American  pec^Ie  wanted  peace  in  191«,  too.  Bat  what  they 
got  was  war.  It  is  important  for  us  to  consider  the  reasons  for 
^^-  ^^*  *■■  *****  ***•  German  side  In  the  war  was  blodcaded 
■ad  deyerate.  Bo  this  side,  feding  tt  had  little  to  loae  anyway, 
eoemaltted  eertato  usdoabtedly  terrible  acts  of  war  (and  h«l 
!?y?-?*?!*^g^  *?  It)  which  outraged  American  poblle  opinion 
Mdled  to^edertruetlon  of  American  llres  and  &  ■ititJ?T*g  d 
sevutf  Amerteau  Aipe.  Tbme  things  gave  substance  to  a  power- 
ful pro^propaganda  nurtured  hi  the  rkdi  manure  of  war  mofits 

™T"!*?f  *"*<>  •  Woo«ft  of  sincere  idealism  on  the  piirt  of 
many  Ametioana.  *" 

Anertea^  became  eoavtuued  that  Germany  repreaented  antoe- 
^i.^S^JT^  democracy  and  that  America  o<«ht  not  to 
m  kfiy  by  and  watch  autocracy  triumph.  But  for  ttils  Mea 
^5^'^.^-'^  netw  have  sent  an  army  ovetseas.  became  the 
■*»«*  ^?J***5?**  *'*^  **•  ^^  ^*»*t  ^  deems  an  UBlmportant 
gy-    y  "  •'•ry  teeh  the  hero  he  has  been  ptctured     Be  t**^»«^ 

oeHly  pmt  bat  Utally  In^Mrtant. 
Once  war  had  been  declared  the  Ration  reapanded  to  the  Pieal- 

SS'JS!''SSLJ^Jt' J^^"":^'"**^  «««»>  ft"  wondering 
!^  ^£l»^JSSLS?^  ^''  **«^  *»^  «»  queettan  of  war  « 
{««e  been  nAmttted  %oJtt»  people  for  thetr  decMon  by  ei 
^■re  other  reasons  for  our' entering  the 


Betweenl9l4  and  1917.  Americans  had  not  only  sold  vast  quan- 
tities of  goods  but  bad  made  glgantlo  loana  to  flaaaoe  the  pur- 
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chases  of  munitions  In  this  country  by  the  Allies  on  whom  tt  | 
seemed  safe  to  bet  as  the  likely  winner. 

On  ICarch  S.  1917.  the  American  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain 
wired  to  President  Wilson  this  now  famous  telegram,  which  cloeed 
as  foUows:  "I  think  that  the  pressure  of  this  aniroachlng  crisis 
bss  gone  beyond  the  ability  of  tbe  Morgan  flnanrlal  agency 
for  the  British  and  French  OoTemments.  The  need  is  heromlng 
too  great  and  urgent  for  any  iprivate  agency  to  meet,  for  evoy  such 
agency  has  to  encounter  the  Jealoxisy  of  rivals  and  of  sections. 
Perhaps  our  going  to  war  Is  the  only  way  in  which  our  present 
preeminent  trade  position  can  be  maintained  and  a  panic  averted." 
And  on  April  6,  1017,  we  declared  war  on  Oormany.  Our  **pre- 
eminent  trade  jMsltion''  was  maintained,  private  traders  in  miml- 
tions  and  other  war  supplies  made  miUlons,  but  the  war  debts  owed 
to  our  Government  are  stUl  uni>alrt  and  thousands  of  American 
men  lie  dead  In  France. 

I  believe  there  is  a  basic  Justice  In  this  xmlverse  which.  In  the 
end,  is  ineeo^iable.  I  believe  the  very  fatness  of  our  war  profits 
condemned  this  Nation's  manhood  to  slaughter. 

Today  we  have  the  beginnings  of  another  war-trade  boom.  We 
are  also  bearing  propaganda  which  is  calculated  to  persuade  Amer- 
ica once  again  to  fight  a  war  to  save  democracy. 

Must  it  aU  happen  again?  Must  American  boys  once  more  fight 
and  die  on  foreign  battlefields?    That  all  depends. 

If  we  continue  to  let  politicians  decide  whether  or  not  other 
people  are  going  to  go  to  war;  tf  we  let  the  munlticms  industry  go 
merrily  on  its  profiteering  way;  if  we  conceive  it  owr  duty  to  rush 
to  the  aid  of  France,  Russia,  and  England  m  any  future  war  in 
wblch  they  may  become  engaged;  if  we  Insist  upon  the  complete 
freedom  of  the  seas  for  all  our  conmierce  aU  the  time:  and  if  we 
cling  to  our  essentially  imperialistic  policy  in  the  Pacific  and  hang 
on  to  the  Philippines  after  promising  to  let  them  go— then  the 
chance  of  America  remaining  ct  peace  is  indeed  slight. 

On  the  other  hand.  America  can  remain  neutral  and  keep  the 
peace  if  America  does  fotir  things,  and  does  them  now.  None  of 
them  involves  a  weakening  of  our  national  defenses.  None  of 
them  invcdves  a  desertion  of  the  cause  of  democracy.  Indeed,  I 
am  convinced  they  offer  us  the  <xily  sure  way  in  which  democracy 
can  be  preserved. 

First,  then,  we  miist  write  Into  oin*  Constitution  the  Ludlow 
amezKlment.  which,  excepting  the  case  of  armed  Invasion  gives  to 
the  American  people  the  right  to  decide  by  national  refereiMlum 
whether  they  choose  to  go  to  war  or  not.  One  of  the  most  tragic 
injxistices  of  history  Is  the  fact  that  those  who  make  wars  seldom 
fight  in  them  while  thoee  who  have  nothing  whatever  to  say 
about  their  mi^fcing  pay  the  heaviest  price.  If  this  amendment 
iB  passed.  I  believe  the  American  people  themselves  wUI  decide  to 
remain  netitraL 

Second,  and  probably  most  fundamental  of  all.  we  must  stop 
the  growth  of  a  trade  boom  in  munitions  and  war  materials 
before  It  becomes  a  Frankenstein  monster.  America  can  have 
peace  if  she  bases  her  international  trade  policy  on  a  sound  moral 
principle  instead  of  the  selfish  program  of  profiteering  as  long  as 
it  is  "reasonably  safe"  to  profiteer,  which  Is  the  program  of  our 
present  so-caUed  neutrality  legislation. 

The  plain  truth  is  it  never  is  safe  because  it  never  is  right  or 
moraUy  defensible,  and  becatise  the  absence  of  war  profits  is  the 
necessary  condition  of  p>eace.  Public  enemy  no.  1  is  the  inter- 
national miinitions  dealer  who  sells  munitions  to  foreign  govern- 
ments which  later  are  turned  against  boys  from  his  own  nation. 
A  Joint  resolution.  Introduced  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  by 
Senator  Nts  and  Congressmen  Fxsb  and  CMaixxt,  would  place  an 
absolute  aU-time  embargo  on  the  sale  or  shipment  of  any  arms 
or  implements  of  war  to  any  foreign  nation  or  national  by  any 
American  at  any  time.  That  Joint  resolution  should  be  passed 
at  this  session.  I.  myself,  have  introduced  a  resolution  which 
makes  it  lUegal  for  any  American  to  lend  money  to  any  foreign 
nation  if  that  money  Is  used  in  furthering  war  preparations.  I 
believe  it  should  pass,  too.  By  these  two  measures  America  would 
serve  notice  on  the  world  that  no  one  can  expect  this  country  to 
supply  the  sinews  of  war  again.  This  Is  a  clear-cut  poUcy,  apply- 
ing to  aU  nations  equaUy.  It  Is  the  policy  of  refusing  to  en- 
courage war  anywha«,  any  time.  No  doubt  some  of  these  pro- 
visions will  be  dlfllcult  to  enforce.  But  there  will  be  tremendous 
Importance  in  this  Nation  having  declared  it  to  be  its  official 
poUcy  that  any  American  who  seeks  to  make  money  out  of  war 
ocmunlts  an  illegal  act.  It  would,  under  these  drcumstancea,  be 
rather  embarraulng  for  them  to  attempt  to  raUy  the  Nation  to 
a  defense  of  their  "legitimate  Investments." 

Munitions  and  loans  are  not,  however,  the  whole  story.  An  In- 
flated trade  with  belligerents  in  almost  anything  is  oC  course 
dangeroxia.  Such  commodities  as  go  directly  into  the  manufac- 
ture of  munitions  shoxild,  I  believe,  either  be  embargoed  or  their 
exports  restricted  to  normal  peacetime  quotas.  And  other  com- 
modities, such  as  food,  we  should  seU  only  for  cash,  make  it  clear 
to  our  ciistomers  that  we  take  no  reqwnslblllty  for  their  safe 
delivery,  and  make  it  unmistakably  plain  by  appropriate  leglda- 
tion  that  any  American  selling  to  belligerents  or  In  the  war  aone 
trades  at  his  own  rtsk.  American  ships,  moreover,  should  be  pro- 
hibited from  entering  Booes  of  active  war. 

Theee  measures  will  mean  a  sacrlfioe  of  trade  and  profits.  And 
although  much  of  this  wiU  in  time  d  war  be  made  up  by  Inereassd 
trade  with  neutral  nations  like  South  America,  neverthdess  If 
America  is  to  remain  at  peace  we  must  be  ready  to  make  su^  a 
Mcrifioe  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  share  it  together.  I  can 
undccstaDd  the  abhorTenoe  which  some  have   BiprMsfirl   of  an 


America  growing  fat  on  war  profits  but  taking  no  ra^xmslblllty 
for  tbe  nfety  of  goods  Isavlng  our  shores.  But  Z  have  no  sodi 
picture  In  mind.  My  picture  is  not  of  an  America  growing  fat 
whUe  dM  avoids  war.  Mine  Is  the  picture  of  an  Amartea  growing 
slender  because  of  her  sacrlfioe  for  the  sake  of  peace. 

I  can  iUtistrate  what  I  mean  by  taking  the  example  of  cotton. 
Cotton  exports  might  be  hard  hit  by  these  restrletlonB.  If  the 
whole  weight  of  this  fell  on  the  cotton  farmers  they  would  be 
ruined.  But  such  would  not  need  to  be  the  ease.  There  are 
about  two  and  one-half  million  cotton  farmers  In  the  Nation. 
There  are  about  911.000.000.000  of  \mpald  war  debts  still  owlikg  us 
from  the  last  war.  Leave  out  of  account  all  other  costs  of  the  war 
and  suppose  we  had  merely  used  for  benefit  payments  to  our  own 
cotton  farmera  the  amount  of  money  we  loaned  and  loet.  We 
could  have  paid  every  cotton  farmer  in  America  91XXK>  for  4  year* 
ee  9800  for  9  yeara.  Ask  a  cotton  farmer  how  that  oomparas  with 
his  normal  yearly  Inccnne.  If  this  is  the  prlos  of  peace,  it  Is  a 
smaU  price  indeed. 

If  America  will  take  theee  steps  to  prevent  war  profits  from 
destroying  pease.  America  can  remain  neutral. 

While  o\ir  first  concern  is  naturally  for  the  protection  and 
peace  of  our  own  Nation,  the  third  majw  thing  America  must 
do  if  she  is  to  avoid  war  is  to  discover  and  put  into  practical 
operation  the  positive  side  of  the  good-neighbor  policy,  and  make 
thereby  her  greatest  possible  contribution  to  the  peace  of  the 
entire  world.  That  p^cy  implies,  first,  that  America  will  tmder 
no  circumstances  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  any  foreign 
nation.  It  implies,  second,  that  we  will  act  positively  to  pro- 
mote the  economic  well-being  of  the  whole  world. 

The  United  States  can  continue  the  work  already  started  at 
Buenos  Aires  of  building  an  American  peace  group  covering  the 
entire  Western  Hemisphere.  Bonds  of  trust  aiMl  understanding, 
the  basis  for  Increasing  trade  and  interdependence  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, should  be  fn-ged  ss  tightly  as  possible.  The  stronger  our 
pxirely  American  ties  become,  the  weaker  tbe  drive  to  involve  ue 
In  Old  World  brawls  wiU  be. 

One  of  the  two  strongest  factors  making  for  war  today  Is  the 
tmequal  distribution  of  sources  of  food,  raw  materials,  and 
nuu-keta  among  the  nations.  If  Amolca  wlU  renounce  every 
vestige  of  her  own  imperialism,  she  can  take  the  lead  In  remov- 
ing, or  at  least  mitigating,  this  cause  of  war. 

Here  again  certain  sacrifices  are  called  for.  The  oU  companies 
and  other  investors  wiU  have  to  get  along  without  American  gun- 
boats and  marines  to  protect  them  in  tbe  Orient.  Our  westward 
p\uh  across  the  Pacific  wiU  have  to  come  to  an  abrupt  end.  We 
wlU  have  to  let  tbe  Cuban  people  really  settle  their  own  affaire. 
Above  aU,  we  will  have  to  give  the  PhUippine  Islands  what  they 
want  and  what  they  have  been  promised,  namely.  fuU  and  free 
Independence.  We  wUl  have  to  get  our  whole  Military  Krtahlleh- 
ment  out  of  those  ialands  and  do  it  now. 

Particularly  if  by  such  action  as  I  have  suggested  we  wlU 
demonstrate  o\u-  complete  sincerity.  America  can  and  should  taks 
the  lead  in  promoting  international  conversations,  looking  toward 
a  better  economic  outlook  for  the  impoverished  nations.  Why  Is 
this  so  Important?    Let  us  see. 

It  is  no  mere  historical  accident  that  Gemuuiy.  Italy,  ind 
Japan,  the  "have  not"  natlona.  are  lined  up  against  Russia. 
France,  and  iFngUn^i,  the  "have"  nations.  Oerman  and  Italian 
fascism  and  Japanese  militarism  are  no  mere  historical  aoddenta, 
either.  It  Is  weU  to  remember  that  imequal  as  was  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  world'a  sources  of  raw  materials  and  markets  among 
the  powers  in  1914,  that  distribution  is  even  mors  unequal  today. 
Germany  and  Italy  are  not  only  Fascist  nations:  they  are  also 
hungry  natlona.  And  It  was  thtir  hunger  that  oondamned  them 
to  fascism. 

Hitler  Is  the  direct  result  and  product  of  the  oppressive  pro- 
visions of  tbe  Treaty  of  Venalllea.  Germany  became  desperate, 
the  burden  too  great.  In  mad  panic  abe  saddled  herself  with  the 
most  ruthless  dictatorship  in  history  becaiise  Hltlw  told  her  he 
would  fight  for  hisr  life. 

It  is  as  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  world  for  some  nations 
to  cling  to  empire  as  it  is  for  other  nations  tq  graq>  for  it.  If 
Italy.  Germany,  and  Japan  could  be  assured  of  raw  materials 
and  markets  in  more  equal  ratio  to  the  United  States.  Britain. 
France,  and  Russia,  one  of  the  two  main  causes  of  war  would  be 
removed.  And  so  I  cbolsb  for  America  the  honor  of  taking  the 
lead  in  bringing  this  about. 

The  fourth  thing  *m*rt<»a.  must  do  tf  she  Is  to  remain  Bsotnl 
is  to  think  straight  and  to  make  hers^  propaganda-proof.  That 
propaganda  will  oome  from  business  Interests  bound  to  the  British 
Bnplre  or  pwifslnn  investmenu  In  China,  and  from  political 
InteresU  bound  to  Russia.  They  wlU  unite  to  prepare  the  un- 
suspecting pulillc  mind  for  #n"">*^  war  to   "save  democracy.'" 

Btxt  the  larae  of  that  war  wHl  not  be  a  simple  one  of  ^ 

versus  f  asdam. 

The  world  ooolUet.  If  tt  oomee.  win  see.  It  Is  trm.  the 
nations  lined  up  on  one  side,  with  Cooununlst  Ifawala. 
probaUy  Britain  on  the  other.  As  between  Russia  and  Italy  aad 
Germany  the  war  wlU  be  bstwesn  two  types  of  dlctatonhtp 
Democracy,  such  as  Americans  know  It.  Is  not  rsprs— ited  bf  any 
of  these  three  natlona. 

TtMee  who  feel  that  a  fundamental  cboloe  Is  to  be 
tween  BussU  and  Italy  and  Germany,  certainly  caaaoC  any 
make  *****  claim  on  the  ground  that  RhittI^  reprsasK 
as  against  dictatorship,    like  economir  conditions  of  the 
are  imptoved.  no  doubt.    But  Buvla  Is  obvtou9ly  nriad  today  If 
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dIoteiW  VtiO  tWPHlJlB  DO 

«•  too  ftMRMtt  to  allow  any  othar  caBttaskaa.  And  la  tlw  and 
tt  anal.  I  think,  bo  gnntad  tliat  all  dletatanh^ia  HMTttably  tMid 
la  tbf  aaaw  dlnetkaiL  A  nav  rulliw  daaa  la  boUt  up.  '**«r««"l 
of  ttaoaa  who  balsag  to  tha  tfletator^  faithful  geuaniay  organlMd 
taHo  ft  polltloal  party  which  holda  a  monopoly  of  aU  powar.  Po- 
llttaal  and  dvU  Ubertlaa  are  loat  and  mlUtartan  la  an  Inarltabla 


aa  tha  BrtttiAi  and  fkaneh  an  aoneatnad.  It  la  true  that 
thair  torni  at  fovanuaent  and  waya  d  JU9  ara  far  man  In  aooord 
with  AflMTlean  Idaala  than  an  theaa  of  Italy  and  Oannany  at 

Bat  It  la  alao  tn»  that  Kitain  and  Pkwtea  hold  tha 
il  flopma  of  tha  wofld.  Thla  war  of  K"g«ani1 
at  Oannany  and  Italy  will  ba  in  larpa  port  a  war 
to  praaarvo  mt^m  on  tha  ona  hand  and  to  gain  n  on  the  other. 
to  flght  with  BMtatn.  Itanoa.  and  Ttrmin  li  flnt  to  eng^e  In 
•  >tm0le  batiwi  two  rtral  typaa  of  dtctetortfilp:  and.  aaoond. 
to  flght  for  the  iwaawiallun  of  the  amplraa.  which  by  thatr  T«ry 
proaouui  ai«  one  of  the  fMlofs  that  baa  bfonght  on  the  euraa  of 
dlctatonhtp  and  aaade  for  ftedet  agi— liiii  To  flght  on  that 
aide  la  aaMBg  other  tfalnci  to  flght  to  kMp  the  'nwTe  not"  na- 
ttoaa  wwUiiiiiwiily  la  the  -htm  doT*  eteaa.  AU  thaea  thlz«8  I 
aay  wUh  no  in  wm  la  my  heart  tor  aay  people  anynlMra.    Meni 

tha  aaaw  tha  world  of«r.    But  Ameileali  mlaalfln  la  to  keep  ehrlll- 
Mtlon  and  aaninwracy  altva  into  the  nest  oautury. 

The  aaKt  war  win  be  flrcd  with  the  fury  of  a  zcUgloaa  conflict, 
bat  tt  win  be  fooKht  with  the  woapona  of 
It  wm  ditiuj  democracy  and  end  aoelal 
It  win  bmed  dlctaterahlp.  not  cnrtt  It. 
To  flght  •  war  to  aava  daaaocracy  la  to  go  mad. 

wm  have  to  be  acme  aane  natinn    and  a  powaiful 
the  oonfllet  to  guide  e  ^ck.  dlatraeted  world. 

~  an  Mm  haa  atood  for  throng  tha  yaais  caUa  im  to 

Mr  at  paaea.  to  make  har  the  world'a  guardian  of  the  arte  of 

the  preeenur  of  democratic  life,  the  keeper  In  truat  of  the 

to  tag  mada  by  man  nnUl  each  time  aa  the  seat  of  the  world 

toltaaaneaa. 

tea  daaUny  written  on  the  Twy  waters  of  tha  oeeana  that 
vea.    I  do  not  know  *»»f«t»Hr  natkm  that'ean 
do  thla  thing. 
And  what,  may  I  aak.  la  more  Important  for  tha  world'a  children 
of  ■ 
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or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  LEWIS 

or  ooLoaAoo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATrVES 

rrkkiw,  J^  9, 1937 

lAr.  UBW18  of  Oolondo.  Ifr.  Speaker,  tbe  objeet  of  the 
Oolorado-Big  numpion  traosmountaln  water  diventon 
project  It  to  bilDf  310.000  acre-feet  of  water  aimiially  from 
the  taaadwatva  of  the  Colorado  River  on  the  western  elope 
of  the  Oonttoental  Dlrlde.  where  water  Is  plentifal.  by  a 
tOBDCl  thxoiighthe  main  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to 
implement  the  ezletlng  but  inwifflctent  water  supply  for 
•U.000  acres  of  rich  and  highly  defekiped  land  In  north- 
OMtem  Oolondo.  which  has  been  settled  for  upward  of  50 
to  If  yeors  ond  on  which  175.000  peoide  Uve. 

Objectians  have  been  raised  to  this  project  on  the  ground 
that  It  wm  bring  water  from  one  waterObed  Into  an  enttxely 
dUTewnt  watershed.  The  Implicatkm  Is  that  such  a  diversion 
of  water  Is  wholly  unprecedented;  that  It  Is  clearly  against 
pobUc  poHcy.  If  not  downright  ImmoraL  Aa  an  these  objec- 
tlons  emsnate  tnta.  gentlemen  irtio  do  not  Uve  In  the  far 
West  and  who  are  not  f amlUar  with  our  conditions,  it  may  be 
wefl  to  eaU  attention  to  the  Itet  that  projects  for  diverting 
water  from  one  watershed  to  another  have  fleqaently  been 
wiiiitruclod  east  of  the  Alleghpnks,  Furthermore,  their 
vaMdny  end  eonf  crmlty  with  soond  pobUc  poUey  have  been 
vphtid  by  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Oonrt  of  tbe  Xftitted 


aaaaoaan  or 
WATiasBKD  TO  um 


Two  examines  of  the  many  on  the  Atlantic  aeebosrd  an4 
tn  the  Central  States  will  suffice  by  way  of  IDartration: 

In  Connecticut  v.  MasmcttusetU  (1931),  282  U.  8.  660. 
ICassachusetts  was  proposing  to  divert  water  from  the  Ware 
and  Swift  Rivers,  tributaries  of  the  Connecticut  River,  en- 
tirely out  of  the  watorshed  of  the  Connecticut  River,  and 
to  conduct  the  water  to  the  Boston  district  This  was 
sought  to  be  enjoined  by  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Ftom 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  it  Appean  that  much  was  made 
in  the  argument  on  behalf  of  Connecticut  of  the  fact  that 
the  water  was  to  be  taken  from  a  tributary  of  the  Connecti- 
cut River  entirely  out  of  the  watershed  at  tbe  Connecticut 
River,  but  the  injunction  sought  was  denied. 

So  in  New  Jertey  v.  New  York  (1031).  283  U.  8.  336.  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  sought  to  enjoin  tbe  State  of  New  York 
and  tbe  city  of  New  York  f rcnn  diverting  any  waters  from 
tbe  Delaware  River  or  its  tributaries,  and  particularly  from 
the  Neveraink  River,  WUlowemoc  River,  Beaver  Em.  Bast 
Branch  of  tbe  Delaware  River,  and  little  Delaware  River, 
or  from  any  part  of  any  (hk  of  them,  for  tbe  purpose  of 
increasing  tbe  water  supply  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Tbe 
State  of  Pennsylvania  intervened  to  protect  her  Interest  in 
tbe  river. 

lb  this  case  also  much  was  made  in  the  argument  of  tbe 
fact  that  tbe  water  was  to  be  diverted  entirely  out  of  the 
watershed  of  tbe  Delaware  River  into  an  entirely  different 
river  basin.  Tbe  Court  held  that  the  mere  fact  that  tbe 
proposed  diversion  was  to  be  to  another  watershed  was  not 
a  bar. 

Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
said  (pp.  342.  343) : 

A  rihrer  is  vaan  than  an  amenity:  It  la  a  masore.  It  offers  a 
nectwlty  of  Ufe  that  must  be  ratlmed  among  those  who  have 
power  over  it.  •  •  •  The  removal  of  water  to  a  different 
watershed  obviously  must  be  allowed  at  times  unless  States  are  to 
be  deprived  of  the  most  beneficial  use  on  formal  grounds.  In 
fact.  It  has  been  allowed  repeatedly  and  has  been  practiced  by  the 
Stetes  concerned  {Miuouri  v.  lUhuA*.  200  U.  a  496.  620;  Wyoming 
▼.  CWorodo,  250  U.  S.  419.  460;  Connecticut  v.  MassachuaetU  283 
U.  8.  060.  671). 

In  spite  of  these  examples  cm  tbe  Atlantic  seaboard  of 
diversions  of  water  from  one  watershed  to  another,  questions 
have  been  raised  from  time  to  time  and  are  now  beii^  raised 
In  tbe  Congress  and  elsewhere  conceming  similar  projects  in 
the  far  West.  It  has  been  inaccurately  imi^ed  that  ''trans- 
mountain  water  diversions"  are  s(miething  novel  and  of 
doubtful  economic  soundness.  It  has  even  been  erroneously 
suggested  that  a  definite  natiooal  policy  conceming  such 
ivojects  has  not  yet  been  established  by  tbe  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  and  that  before  any  such  projects  can  properly  be 
aiQMtyved  an  entire  national  pcdicy  should  first  be  determined. 
OBjaunuMS  to  TBAmacomfTAiiT  watcs  pivmsiok  piojacxB 

UMFSmUASITT    WITH    TWDEMAL    FOLICT    LOMQ    SnfCX   FIUfI.T 


Any  such  questions,  implications,  (ur  suggestions  reflect  a 
lack  of  familiarity  with  long-established  "local  customs,  laws, 
and  the  decisions  of  courts"  concerning  waters  In  tbe  far 
Western  States  and  a  lack  of  familiarity  with  tbe  fact  that 
the  United  States  Government— alwasrs  scrupulously  con- 
fOnning  to  such  local  custons.  laws,  and  court  decisions-^uis 
throughout  many  years,  by  repeal  afltamative  acts  and 
declarations,  frequently  anaroved  and  aided  protjects  to  divert 
water  from  one  watershed  to  another. 

Obviously,  each  project  Involving  a  transmountain  diver- 
sion of  water  must  be  annraised.  as  should  every  other 
I^oJgct,  upon  its  own  individual  merits,  based  upon  careful 
sui  v^jrB,_to  determine  its  engineering  and  «'«wt>«YfnV?  feasi- 
hUlty.  Furthermore,  plans  for  every  such  project  should, 
^^revw  necessary,  provide  for  tbe  constructian  of  such 
comppnsatlng  or  replacement  reservoirs  as  may  be  requisite 
to  protect  fnDy  and  adequately  all  existing  water  rights  on 
ttie  stream  from  which  the  water  Is  to  be  diverted. 


Ih  tbe  case  of  the  Colorado-Big  Thompson  project,  such 
careful  surveys  have  been  made  throughout  2  years  by  tbe 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The  engineering  feaslMlity  and  eco- 
nomic soimdness  of  tbe  project  have  been  estaldisbed  beyond 
question.  Ample  provision  for  compensating  reservoirs  has 
been  made.  All  this  is  set  forth  in  Senate  Document  No.  80. 
Seventy-fifth  Congress,  first  session. 

In  tbe  far  West  such  projects  have  long  since  become 
familiar  and  commonplace,  llielr  economic  soundness  is 
established  beyond  question.  They  are  the  foundations  for 
the  prosperity  of  vast,  highly  productive,  and  long-cultivated 
agrienltural  regions.  They  are  tbe  bases  upon  idiich  reit  the 
very  existence  of  large  cities.  As  we  have  Just  seen,  such 
projects  have  their  counterparts  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
But.  as  recent  doubts  and  queries  as  to  national  policy  have 
all  concerned  mvjects  in  the  far  West,  this  discussion  will  be 
confined  to  tbe  region  beyond  tbe  Missouri  River. 

In  fact,  "transmoimtain  water  diversions" — that  Is.  divert- 
ing water  from  one  watershed  to  another — have  long  since 
been  recognized,  approved,  and  frequmtly  acted  upon  by  all 
three  branches  of  the  Federal  Government — ^legislative.  Judi- 
cial, and  executive — as  part  of  a  well-established  national 
policy. 

Inasmuch  as  it  will  presently  be  shown  in  detail  herein- 
below  that  both  tbe  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  have  recognized,  time  after  time,  the  validity 
and  supremacy  of  "local  customs,  laws,  and  the  decisions  of 
courts"  relating  to  the  control,  appropriation,  use.  and  dis- 
tribution (A  water  for  irrigation  and  other  beneficial  pur- 
poses, it  is  pertinent  to  inquire  at  the  outset  as  to  ju^  what 
are  such  "local  customs,  laws,  and  the  decisi<ms  of  courts." 
APPsonuATXON  DocntnnE  coKcxtmNo  watss  has  sapnscsas  bipasiam 

DOCTBXm  nf   STATXS   or   FAB   WBST 

Seventy-five  or  eighty  srears  ago.  when  agriculture  was 
first  undertaken  by  American  settlers  in  regions  now  in- 
cluded in  Colorado  and  neighboring  States  where  irriga- 
tion is  practiced,  it  was  realized  that  the  common-law  "doc- 
trine of  riparian  rights"  in  regard  to  the  waters  of  natural 
streams  was  not  applicable  to  conditions  in  those  regions. 
Consequently  the  common-law  "doctrine  of  riparian  rights", 
or  "riparian  doctrine",  that  a  riparian  landowner  was  en- 
titled to  have  waters  of  a  natural  stream  continue  to  flow 
as  they  had  fiowed  from  time  immemorial,  subject  to  the 
reasonable  uses  of  other  riparian  landowners,  was  rejected; 
and  there  was  formulated  and  adopted  the  "doctrine  of  prior 
appropriation",  or  "appropriation  doctrine",  under  which 
he  who  first  diverts  the  water  of  a  natural  stream  and  ap- 
plies such  water  to  beneficial  use,  regardless  of  the  locus 
of  such  application  to  the  beneficial  use,  acquires  a  prior 
right  or  "priority"  to  the  extent  of  such  use  against  all 
subsequent  appropriators  up  and  down  the  stream. 

This  doctrine,  sometimes  called  the  Colorado  doctrine, 
enunciated  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Colorado  Territory,  was 
,  embodied  in  the  constitution  when  Colorado  was  admitted  to 
the  Union.  Sections  5  and  6  of  article  XVI  of  the  Colorado 
Constitution— adopted  in  1876  and  never  amended  as  to  these 
sections — are  as -follows: 

fcc.  5.  Water,    public    property:  The    water    of    every    natural 

stream,  not  heretofore  appropriated,  within  the  State  of  Colorado, 

Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  pnq>erty  of  tbe  public,  and  the  same 

Is  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  people  of  the  SUte,  subject  to  appro- 

.  prlatlon  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sac.  6.  Diverting  xmapproprlated  water:  priority:  The  right  to 
divert  the  unappropriated  waters  of  any  natural  stream  to  bene- 
ficial uses  shall  never  be  denied.  Priority  of  appropriation  shaU 
give  the  better  right  as  between  those  using  the  water  for  the 
same  purpose;  but  when  the  waters  of  any  natural  stream  are  not 
sufficient  for  the  service  of  aU  those  desiring  the  xise  of  the  same, 
those  using  the  water  for  domestic  purposes  shall  have  the  prefer- 
ence over  those  claiming  for  any  other  purpose,  and  those  using 
the  water  for  agricultural  purposes  shaU  have  preference  over 
those  using  the  same  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

This  appropriation  doctrine  has  since  been  fully  elaborated 
and  defined  by  the  courts  of  Coloado  and  other  neighboring 
States.  See  Yunker  v.  Nichols  ( 1872) .  1  Col.  551 ;  SchiJUng  et 
al.  V.  Rominger  (1878),  4  Col.  100.  103;  and  a  host  of  other 
later  cases  in  Colorado  and  other  far  Western  States. 


In  (»der  to  preclude  misapprehension.  It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  so-called  California  doctrine— which  dtffera 
from  the  ColanOo  doctrine  in  s<xne  respects  not  pertinent  to 
this  discussion,  but  «^ch  may  be  said  in  general  to  be  a 
hybrid  of  the  apfuropriatlon  doctrine  and  the  riparian  doc- 
trine—ixevails  in  the  States  of  (Talifomia,  Oregon.  Washing- 
ton. Montana.  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota.  Texas.  Kansas. 
Nebraska,  and  Oklahoma.  The  Colorado  doctrine,  as  here- 
inabove outlined,  is  the  settled  law  prevailing  in  the  States 
of  Colorado,  Arizona.  Idaho,  New  Mexico.  Nevada.  Utah,  and 
Wyoming. 


As  a  corollary  to  this  Colorado  doctrine,  and  very  early  In 
the  development  thereof,  the  prevailing  local  custom  and 
practice  that  a  prior  appropriator  had  the  right  to  divert 
water  from  one  stream  across  an  mtervenlng  "divide"  to 
lands  tributary  to  a  different  stream,  or  even  tributary  to  a 
different  river  system,  was  "recognized,  acknowledged",  and 
approved  and  enunciated  as  a  principle  of  law  by  the  courU 
of  Colorado  and  other  States  and  Territories  where  the  so- 
called  Colorado  doctrine  prevails. 

Furthermore,  this  principle  of  law  approving  "transmoun- 
tain water  diversions"  has  been  repeatedly  reafllrmed  by  deci- 
sions of  the  courts.  For  example:  Coffin  et  al.  v.  Left  Hand 
Ditch  Co.  (1882).  6  C^olo.  443.  449-450;  Thomas  v.  OKiroiid 
(1883).  6  Colo.  530.  533;  Hammond  v.  Rose  (1888).  11  Colo. 
524;  19  Pac.  466;  Oppen2a7tder  v.  Left  Hand  Ditch  Co. 
(1892).  18  Colo.  142.  144;  31  Pac.  854;  Wifomitto  v.  Colorado 
(1921).  259  U.  6.  419,  466-467;  WiUep  v.  Decker  (1903),  II 
Wyo.  529-Ml.  See  also  Connecticut  v.  Massachusetts  (1931) , 
282  U.  S.  660,  671-672;  Neto  Jersey  v.  New  York  (1931),  28S 
U.  S.  336.  342,  343. 

It  is,  and  long  since  has  been,  the  settled  law  of  Colorado 
and  of  neighboring  States  that  "the  water  of  a  natural  stream 
may  be  diverted  and  conveyed  across  an  Intervening  'divide' 
for  the  irrigation  of  lands  in  the  valley  of  another  stream." 
See  Oppcnlander  v.  Left  Hand  Ditch  Co..  ntpra. 
cxmoBHa  ASB  vwnrwD  svAxaa  suraaMB  comtx  havb  wmrmtoMOLt  bsd- 

OOKBBD  AMD  APFBOVBD  THS  VALmrrT  OF   UOCAI.  CUBTOIIS,  LAWS.  AM* 
COX7BT  DBCISIOMS   IN    aXSPBCT  TO  APPaOMUATIOK.  COMTBOL,   USB.    AM9 

vanaavmom  or  watbb.  ufCLVDurc  TaAKSMOvMTAOi  wsTsa  nmai- 

SIONS 

Also  very  early  in  the  period  of  initial  settlement  of  the 
region  now  comprised  within  the  so-called  irrigated-land 
States  of  the  far  West,  the  Congress  recognized  and  aiHiroved. 
as  respects  tbe  public  domain,  "so  far  as  the  United  States 
are  concerned,  the  validity  of  the  local  customs,  laws,  and 
the  decisions  of  courts"  in  respect  to  appropriation  of  water 
and  to  Its  control,  use.  and  distribution.  This  recognition 
and  approval  has  been  repeatedly  reaffirmed  by  subsequent 
acts  of  Congress  and  opinions  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court:  Act  of  Congress  erf  July  26.  1866  (ch.  262.  sec.  9;  14 
Stat.  L.  253;  Rev.  Stat.  2339;  U.  S.  Code.  Utle  43.  sec.  661) : 
act  of  Congress.  June  17.  1902  (32  Stat.  L.  388.  sec.  8;  U.  8. 
Code,  title  43.  sec.  383) ;  Qutierres  v.  AlbuQuerque  Land  Co. 
(1902).  188  U.  S.  545,  553;  Kansas  v.  Colorado  (1906),  206 
U.  S.  46,  92-93,  94-«5;  Wyoming  v.  Colorado  (1921),  259  U.  S. 
419.  465. 

By  way  of  example,  the  Reclamation  Act  (act  of  June  17. 
1902.  ch.  1093,  sec.  8;  32  SUt.  L.  390;  U.  B.  C  Utle  43,  sec. 
383)  expressly  provides: 

Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  construed  as  affecting  or  In- 
tended to  affect  or  to  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  laws  of  any 
State  or  Territory  reUtlng  to  the  control.  approprUtion,  use.  or 
distribution  of  water  used  in  IrrlgaUon.  or  any  vested  right  ac- 
quired thoeunder,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  shall  proceed  In  eonformlty 
with  sueh  laws,  and  nothing  herein  shaU  in  any  way  aSeet  any 
rl^t  of  any  Stote  or  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  or  of  any  land- 
owner. approprlat<»-.  or  user  of  water  In.  to.  or  from  any  IntcrsUto 
stream,  or  the  waters  thereof. 

TBAHSICOmfTAZH'  WATIB  DlViaSIOirS  COWTCICPLATBD  BT  O0C4MU8O  BtTB 
COMPACT  AKS  BOmiOBt  CAHTOM  PBOJBCT  ACT 

Furthermore,  the  principle  and  policy  of  transmountain 
water  diversions  was  expressly  recognized  tn  the  Colorado 
River  compact,  signed  at  Santa  Fe.  N.  Miex..  November  24. 
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1*22.  Mid  ainiiwcd  by  tbe  Congreai  In  the  ao-called  Boulder 
Gknyon  Fioject  Act  (act  of  Dec  21.  1928.  ch.  42.  aee.  13; 
46  StaL  L.  1064;  U.  8.  C^  1033  Bupp..  title  43.  a^.  617  1) . 

In  artide  n  of  the  Oolondo  River  otKnpact,  sut^Mursgraph 
<b)  la  aa  folkma: 


"Caiando  Blvar  BMin"  BOMUi  •n  cf  Vb»  drainage 
of  tlia  OoIotBdo  Rtw9r  lyitem  and  all  ottacr  tenrltory  wltbln  the 
Utoltad  autcs  of  Amerlea  to  vblch  tbe  watera  <tf  tiba  Colorado  Blver 
aystem  ab»n  be  benafleiaUy  applied. 

And  aulvaragraph  (f): 

Tbe  term  "upper  beetn"  means  those  parte  of  tbe  Stafeea  of 
Arlaona.  Colorado,  Hew  Mexico.  Utab.  aad^  Wyoming  wltbln  and 
from  wbleb  waters  naturally  drain  into  tbe  Colorado  River  system 
above  Lse  Psrry.  and  alao  an  parU  of  aald  States  located  without 
rea  of  tbe  Colorado  Blver  system  which  are  now  co- 
be  ^eneAetally  arved  by  watcn  diverted  from  tbe 


SnbiMracrapli  (f)  of  article  n  of  the  compact  ia  a*  follows: 

(f )  Tbo  tstm  "lower  baste"  msau  tboee  parts  of  tbe  States  of 

OaUfOmla,  Nevada.  Mew  Jisadco.  and  Utah  within  and 

naturally  drain  Into  tbe  Oolando  River  system 

parry,  and  also  all  parts  of  said  States  located  without 

of  tbe  Gblorado  River  system  which  are  now  or 

be  beneficially  asrved  by  waters  diverted  ftom  tbe 


the  drainage 


Bt  article  IV.  paragr^ih  (e>.  of  the  compact  it  is  provided: 

(e)  Yb»  provisions  of  this  article  Cball  not  apply  to  or  Interfere 
with  tbe  rigulatioo  and  eontrol  by  any  State  within  Its  boundarlea 
of  the  appropriation,  use,  and  dlstrUmtkm  of  wator. 

As  required  by  the  COnstitiition  of  the  United  States  (art  I. 

BC  10) .  tbe  consent  of  the  Congress  was  given  in  advance  to 
the  negotiation  of  the  Colorado  River  compact  (act  of  Aug.  10. 
1021;  42  Stat.  L.  171).  and  by  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act 
(act  of  Dec.  21.  1020.  c.  42,  sec.  13:  45  Stat  L.  1064;  U.  8.  C. 
1033  Supp..  title  43.  sec.  617  1)  the  C<Aando  River  compact 
was  expressly  apiauved. 

FOrttiermore.  by  aectlon  18  of  said  Boulder  Canyon  Proj- 
ect Act  (c  42,  45  Stat.  L.  106S;  U.  B.  C^  1033  Supp..  ch.  43, 
aee.  OITQ)  It  is  provided: 

Ifotbing  beretn  ahall  be  construed  as  Interfering  with  sutih 
rights  as  tbe  Stales  now  have  rtthcr  to  the  waters  wtthln  their 
borders  or  to  adopt  such  policies  and  enact  sudi  laws  as  they 
aay  deam  aeosssary  with  rsapcct  to  the  approprlatton,  otmtrol, 
and  uss  of  waters  wltbln  their  bordors.  enept  as  wi««HtiVHl  by  the 
Ooiorado  River  oompact  or  otb»  Intarstate  agreement. 

It  thus  appears  that  by  repeated  acts  of  Congress  a  defl- 
otte  national  policy,  from  whkh.  there  has  never  been  the 
sUghteat  deviation,  was  long  since  detennined  upon,  to  wit. 
that  the  fMeral  Government  shaD  proceed  in  conformity 
with  "the  local  customs  and  laws  and  the  decisions  of 
courts"  of  the  req^ecUve  States  in  relation  to  the  control, 
sppropriatlon.  use.  and  distribution  of  water  used  in  irriga- 
tion; and.  further  and  more  spectOcaUy,  the  Congress  has 
directed  that  ~the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  carrying  out 
ttie  praivtaians  oT  the  'Iteclamation  Act",  shall  "proceed  in 
wsrfonatty  with  such  laws  *  *  *.**  As  we  have  already 
seen,  transmountaln  water  diversions  are  vaUd  under  the 
'^eostoms,  laws,  and  tbe  decisions  of  courts"  in  Colorado  and 


nvthensote.  the  Department  of  tbe  Interior,  of  course, 
has  at  an  times  consistently  and  without  queatioo  eonspiied 
wttfa  this  rsMeraUtd  mandate  of  ttie  Congress,  and,  actta^ 
thraotfk  tbe  Bureau  of  Redamatlon.  has  unlf ormly  and  uni- 
versally oonf oimed  to  ttie  policy  of  tbe  respecUve  States 
whieh  pcunlt  and  aiwvre  of  tnnamountaln  water  diver- 

Bwiamatiop  has  completed. 


Tbe  Bureau  of 
itnaotinc.  and  la  prq;Murlng 
Involving  fa*»'*eT*WT**tain 

wA  projects. 


to 


and  is  pNpsrlBg  to  mak» 


is  now  con* 
aevena  projects 
haa  made  and 
auiveis  for  other 


Utah,  eonpleted 


the  soKxHed  Otgawbeuy  TUkr  pfojeet  in 
nMojymn  ago  by  the  Bureau  of 


maticm.  divols  water  from  the  Strawberry  River,  a  tributary 
of  tbe  Colorado  River,  by  a  tunnel  to  a  Ivanch  of  the  Span- 
ish Fork  River,  which  flows  into  Great  Salt  Lake,  which  is 
in  a  closed  basin  completely  out  of  the  Colorado  River 
drainage  area.  In  additicm.  the  Sanpete  project,  also  in 
Utah,  now  under  constructioQ  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, involves  the  diversion  of  water  from  the  Colorado 
River  to  a  branch  of  the  Sevier  River,  completely  out  of 
the  Colorado  River  drainage  area.  Also,  the  full  develop- 
ment, not  yet  imder  ccHistruction.  of  the  Provo  River  proj- 
ect in  Utah  involves  boring  of  the  Duchesne  tunnel,  over 
5  miles  in  length,  to  divert  water  f n»n  the  Colorado  River 
to  the  Provo  River. 

Among  the  investlgati<Mis  for  transmountaln  diversions 
now  in  progress  is  the  so-called  San  Juan-Rio  Chama 
project  which  contemplates  diverting  water  from  the  Colo- 
rado River  in  Colorado  to  the  Rio  Grande  River  in  New 
Mexico.  This  is  being  carried  on  as  part  of  the  participa- 
tion by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  a  study  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Basin  for  the  National  Resources  Committee  and 
is  bdng  financed  by  a  combination  of  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion allotments  plus  a  c(mtribution  by  the  Nati(Hial  Re- 
sources Committee. 

Aix-AioaocAir  canal 

Pursuant  to  the  authorization  of  the  Boulder  Canyon  Proj- 
ect Act,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamatioa  is  now  constructing  the 
so-called  AIl-Amerlcan  Canal,  which  will  have  a  d^iacity  to 
divert  a  maximum  of  i^proxlmately  10.000  cubic  feet  per 
second,  being  the  equivalent,  if  (^wrated  every  day  throu^- 
out  the  year,  of  about  7.200.000  acre-feet  of  water  annually 
from  the  Colorado  River.  80  miles  to  Imperial  VaUey  and  13<) 
miles  to  OMcheila  Valley  and  adjacent  areas  in  California, 
to  be  distributed  by  1,700  miles  (rf  canals  and  laterals  for  the 
Irrigation  of  about  1,000,000  acres.  Strictly  speaking,  this 
is  not  a  "trazvsmountain"  diversion  in  that  no  ranges  of 
mountains  are  to  be  tunneled  and  the  lands  to  be  irrigated 
are.  in  the  largest  geographical  sense,  within  the  Colorado 
River  drainage  area.  Nevertheless,  this  project  involves  cut- 
ting for  10  miles  through  a  ridge  of  Mtnrihnig  the  deepest  cut 
being  over  100  feet. 

The  lands  to  be  irrigated  drain  not  into  the  C:!ok>rado  River 
but  into  the  so-called  Salton  Sea.  the  surface  of  which  is 
344  feet  below  sea  level.  None  of  the  water  diverted  by  this 
project  can  by  any  possibility  ever  find  its  way  back  by  re- 
turn flow  to  the  Colorado  River.  Moreover,  part  of  the  idans 
for  the  Ail-American  CTanal  project  involve  a  not  unlikely 
extension  of  the  canal  to  the  Pacific  coast  to  supplement  the 
municipal  water  supply  of  San  Diego  to  the  extent  of  155 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  second. 

orwrfiaAPO  BivsB  aqvsduct  or  loimopotJTAir  waxbk  "ifi'skit  ov 

SOVTBXBir  CALXrOKNIA 

The  largest,  most  expensive,  and  most  ambitious  trans- 
mountain  water  diversion  now  being  undertaken  in  the 
United  States  is  the  much-needed  project  to  supply  the 
metropolitan  water  district  of  southern  Callfomia.  Under 
this  project  water  of  the  Colorado  River  will  be  taken,  by 
a^roximately  242  miles  of  main  acqueduct  and  150  niii*T  of 
feeder  lines,  from  Parker  Dam.  which  is  located  about  155 
miles  below  Boulder  Dam,  to  Los  Angeles  and  12  other  ctties 
and  towns  in  southern  California.  Tte  water  will  be  pumped 
by  successive  stages  to  a  total  elevation  of  1.617  feet  and  will 
pass  througii  several  ranges  of  hills  and  mountains  by  wwiMm 
of  20  tunnels,  totaling  02  miles  in  length,  the  longest  of  which 
is  18  miles.  When  ultimately  developed  to  its  fun  capadtyj 
this  project  wiU  deliver  to  Los  Angeles  and  vldnityf^ 
1.050.000  acre-feet  per  year,  vdiich  is  equivalent  to  about  1.500 
cubid  |eet  per  second,  or  about  1.000,000.000  gaSons  of  water 
per  day.  completely  out  of  and  far  from  the  Colorado  Rivtf 
drainage  area,  to  the  Pacific  coast  of  southern  Calif  ocnla. 
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ST  naamaa  toaxa  ajto  oaxtb  ttoac  a.  f.  c.  am  v.  w.  a. 
Tbe  actual  woiic  of  construction  of  the  Ooloorado  River 
aqoeduct  for  the  benefit  of  the  metropolitan  water  district 
a<  aouthem  Oallfomia  is  being  carried  on  by  the  district 
and  not  bar  the  Bureau  of  RedamattoiL  However,  of  tbe 
bond  issue  of  $220,000,000  aiithoriaed  by  tbe  district,  the 


Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  has  agreed  to  purchase 
$01,000,000,  of  which  $60,628,000  had  been  taken  over  up  to 
June  of  1936. 

Furthermore,  the  Public  Works  Administration,  on  or 
about  November  2,  1934,  made  an  allotment  of  $2,000,000 — 
of  which  $1,500,000  was  a  purchase  of  bonds  and  $500,000  a 
grant — to  the  metropolitan  water  district  for  the  purpose  of 
subsidizing  this  project  so  necessary  for  the  towns  and  cities 
of  southern  California. 

Therefore  both  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
and  the  Public  Works  Administration  have  given  their  ap- 
proval to  transmountaln  water  diversions  by  sudsidizing 
with  Immense  loans  and  grants  this  greatest  of  all  such 
projects. 

smocAST 

TO  summarize:  The  Congress  by  repeated  enactments  has 
declared  that  the  policy  of  the  National  Government  is  to 
comply  with  the  laws  of  the  respective  States  as  to  the  con- 
trol, appropriation,  use,  and  distribution  of  water  used  for 
Irrigation  and  other  beneficial  purposes,  and  has  directed  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shaU  "proceed  in  conformity 
with  such  laws."  The  ivinciple  and  policy  at  transmountaln 
water  diversions  from  one  watershed  to  another  was  long  ago 
recognized  and  approved  by  the  constitution,  laws,  and  deci- 
sions of  courts  of  Colorado  and  of  other  neighboring  States; 
it  has  been  repeatedly  recognized  by  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court;  it  is  expressly  recognized  and  ap- 
proved in  the  Colorado  River  compact,  which  in  turn  was 
expressly  consented  to  and  apiH-oved,  and  the  policy  of  the 
respective  States  again  expressly  and  carefully  safeguarded 
in  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  of  the  Congress. 

Pursuant  to  the  mandate  of  the  Congress  to  ccunply  with 
the  laws  of  the  respective  States,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, through  its  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  has  constructed 
several  transmountaln  water  diversions  and  has  made  and  is 
now  making  surveys  for  others.  Finally,  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  and  the  Public  Works  Administration, 
by  large  loans  and  grants  of  money  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury, have  subsidized  the  largest  transmountaln  diversion  ever 
imdertaken  in  the  United  States. 

CONCLUSIOir 

It  is  therefore  apparent  that  by  affirmative  action  of  each 
of  the  three  branches  of  the  Federal  Government — legis- 
lative. Judicial,  and  executive — an  entire  national  policy  in 
regard  to  diverting  water  from  one  watershed  to  another  has 
long  since  been  fixed  and  determined  as  approving  such 
transmountaln  water  diversions.  Such  national  policy  is  no 
longer  open  to  questiim  by  the  Federal  Government. 

No  valid  objection  can  be  made  to  the  Colorado-Big 
Thompson  transmountaln  water  diversion  project  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  contrary  to  national  policy.  It  conforms 
to  a  national  policy  fully  established  long  before  most  of  us 
were  bom. 


Glover  H.  Caiy 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

OP  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29, 1937 

On  tbe  life,  ehancter.  and  pubUe  acrvleo  of  Hon.  Ousvaa  R.  Cabt, 
Uto  a  Rgpreoentatlve  from  Kentucky 

Mr.  SPENCB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realise  that  nothing  I  could 
say  would  add  to  the  affectionate  regard  and  high  esteem  in 
which  GLovn  H.  Cart  was  held  by  his  colleagues,  Yet  it 
is  not  inappr(9riate  that  a  fitting  record  should  be  made  of 
the  character  and  virtues  of  those  who  have  served  here  and 
have  gone  to  that  *nmknown  country,  from  whose  bourne 
no  traveler  returns." 


The  Latins  had  two  maxims:  TSe  mortuis  nU  nisi  bODum**— 
of  the-dead  say  nothing  but  good— and  ''De  mortuis  nil  nisi 
verum" — of  the  dead  say  nothing  but  the  truth.  When  we 
detail  the  events  in  the  life  of  Glovxi  Caxt  and  appraise  his 
character  and  his  worth,  we  can  give  heed  to  both  of  these 
maxims,  because  the  good  is  true  and  the  truth  is  good. 

Glovxx  H.  Caxt,  of  Owensboro,  Representative  from  the 
Second  District  of  Kentucky,  who  had  represented  that  dis- 
trict in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  three  consecutive 
terms,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  been  renominated 
and  overwhelmingly  reelected,  died  on  the  5th  day  of  De- 
cember 1036  in  a  hospital  in  Cincinnati,  after  a  protracted 
Illness.  In  Maroh  of  that  year,  while  Congress  was  in  ses- 
sion, he  was  stricken  with  pneumonia,  from  the  effects  of 
which  he  never  recovered. 

He  was  bom  in  -Calhoun.  McLean  County,  K^..  on  May  1, 
188S.  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Calh<km  and  Owens- 
boro and  at  Center  College.  DanvUle.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  and  began  his  iHtictice  of  law  at  Calhoun,  Ky.  In 
1013  he  was  elected  to  represent  McLean  County  in  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Kentucky  and  reelected  in  1015.  In  the 
fall  of  1017  he  was  elected  county  attorney,  and  in  1021.  at 
the  expiration  of  his  term  as  county  attorney,  was  elected 
Commonwealth  attorney  for  tbe  sixth  Judicial  district,  com- 
posed of  McLean.  Ohio.  Hancock,  and  Davies  Counties.  He  was 
reelected  Commonwealth  attorney  in  1027.  whidi  position  he 
resigned  in  Feluruary  1031,  having  been  elected  at  the  election 
held  in  November  1030  RejMvsentative  in  Congress  from  the 
Second  District  of  Kentucky.  Two  years  later  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  reelection  from  the  State  at  large  in  a  State-wide 
primary  and  was  subsequently  reelected  by  a  very  great  ma- 
jority. He  was  reelected  in  1034  in  the  newly  created  Second 
District  by  a  very  large  majority  and  was  again  nominated 
and  reelected  by  over  30,000  majority  in  1036,  when  he  was 
imable,  by  reason  of  the  condition  of  his  health,  to  make  a 
campaign. 

Mr.  Cakt  early  gave  promise  of  thoee  qualities  which  pres- 
aged a  distinguished  career.  As  a  State  legislator  at  Frank- 
fort he  displayed  an  ability  which  soon  acquired  for  him  an 
enviable  place  in  the  legislative  body  of  his  State. 

As  prosecuting  attorney  his  position  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  the  qualities  which  he  naturally  posswsed 
to  such  an  eminent  degree.  As  a  prosecutor  he  presented  his 
cases  ably,  but  he  alwajrs  realised  his  duty  was  to  convict 
the  guilty  and  to  secure  the  acquittal  of  the  innocent.  He 
ably  marshaled  his  facts  and  presented  them  to  the  Jury 
with  convincing  clearness  and  with  Judicial  impartiality.  It 
was  only  when  the  facts  demcmstrated  the  guilt  of  the  ac- 
cused that  he  used  his  powers  of  logic  and  eloquence  to 
vindicate  the  law  and  secure  conviction. 

The  same  qualities  that  made  him  an  able  legislator  at 
Frankfort  and  made  him  a  fearless  and  outstanding  prose- 
cutor gave  to  him  early  recognition  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress. He  had  become  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Naval  Affairs  of  the  Appropriaticms  Coounittee.  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  handled  the  important  biOs  coming 
from  that  committee  earned  the  commendation  and  respect 
of  his  colleagues. 

To  one  1^10  knew  Glovkk  Cast  intimately  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  imderstand  why  he  should  attain  distinction  as  a 
legislator  and  why  his  pecqjle  should  eagerly  support  him 
for  offices  of  trust  and  honm:.  He  was  a  man  of  odendld 
intellect,  pleasing  am)earance,  and  magnette  personality. 
He  had  those  qualities  which  instinctively  drew  men  and 
women  to  him  and  made  than  have  confidence  in  his  fHend- 
ship  and  sincerity.  He  realised  and  acted  upon  that  great 
phlloBorhtcal  truth,  that  one  receives  in  life  the  things  he 
gives.  He  gave  sincere  friendship  and  loyalty  and  In  zetum 
he  received  that  same  loyalty  and  affection. 

For  many  months  he  laid  upon  a  bed  wradced  wtth  pate 
and  deep  in  his  heart  he  had  little  hope  of  recofery.  yet 
his  fortitude  and  courage  were  trulj  remarkable.  Bacon 
says  "men  fear  death  as  diUdren  fear  to  go  te  the  &Ukr, 
but  Glovxk  Caxt  seemed  to  have  little  of  that  fear.  Mo 
artificial  terrors  were  conjured  by  the  mystery  ct  death,  but 
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iM  appraaclied  fats  end  Itte  one  ^iaX  mrmpe  tlie  drupcTy  of 
ki>  ooo^  about  Idin  and  Ue>  down  to  piraiant  draams." 

Be  had  an  ardent  alleetlan  for  his  devoted  wife  and  two 
■ana  and  three  daushtexs,  and  they  zetomed  that  aflectton 
In  foil  measure.  Death,  whidi  krves  *  alilnlng  mark,  struck 
down  this  food  and  oaefnl  dUaen  at  a  time  when  he  had  not 
3ret  readied  the  eohnlnatkm  of  his  powen  and  irtiUe  his 
tnnnwKwr  was  raptePy  Increasing.  When  his  native  afaUlty.  his 
altractlw  penonalltjr.  and  his  capacity  to  make  friends  are 
eonsMered  It  cannot  be  predicted  how  far  he  ml^t  have  gone 
akmg  the  road  to  fame  or  what  poattions  of  honor  and  trust 
he  might  ha?e  flDed.  Be  was  not  only  able  but  he  was  sound 
in  his  mental  laut— ii  and  In  his  indgment.  Be  did  the 
wifk  that  was  gtnnto  him,  whatever  It  might  Involve,  always 
In  a  thorough  and  able  manner,  and  In  the  doing  of  the  tasks 
aarigned  to  him  he  gave  evidence  of  a  reserve  power  the 
extent  of  which  ecok!  not  be  appraised.  He  stood  In  the  front 
mnk  of  the  bar  In  his  county  and  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Ksntaefcy.  TIm  afltoetlon  In  which  he  was  held  was  attested 
br  the  great  ootpourtng  of  his  friends  and  admirers,  who 
from  all  oyer  the  State  to  pay  their  last  trtbute  of 

the  affection  In  which 


^Blistaad 


a  graat  loas  in  his  going  for  his  counsel, 
and  aUltty  were  always  at  the  wwmiand  of  his  people. 
'  llvad,  he  ooaM  haw  remained  in  the  Oongieas  of  the 
States  af  long  as  he  wMMd.  and  his  taHuenoe  wouki 
moeaaed.  There  Is  little  doubt  that  he  would 
have  oNalned  a  position  of  great  Importance  In  the 


lb  paraphrase  the  words  of  the  poet,  we  may  tnithf  uDy  say 
Cast: 


yvt  Mend  of  tnith,  at  mil  ataoert. 
Ib  acttoa  tetthfol  and  In  hoiyy  daar 
Who  btoto  no  promlM.  mrfA  no  prtv»te« 
wbo  gained  •  title  but  who  lost  no  friend. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

or  coNNscncuT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Arfaiday.  J«(y  10  OeglalaHve  dap  of  Tuesday,  July  8),  1937 


MATfV> 


OSLXVIRKD  DUBXNQ  THS  POLITICAL  CAM- 
FJOCm  OF   19S9 


Ifr.  UAIXXHKY.  Mr.  President,  under  the  leave  granted 
me  to  Insert  mndry  addresses  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rcooao. 
X  include  certain  radio  addresses  deUvered  by  me  dnring  the 
political  campaign  of  1936. 

The  addresses  referred  to  are  as  f<^ows: 


I 


1  <f  aensSM  ra^mem  T.  li*MMt»T.  of  ODnnecUcat.  grey 

iStJS?*^  ^frSSv*"^  •*•*****  WUOMt  Watertoury.  Conn, 

TUuIgM  I  wwnmwice  •  aertee  of  Aart  radio  talks  that  will  can- 
™?  ir2L^!25*U^..!?*- •■"?<»****  **  Saturday  and  BaxtOmj 

^??  *"2Kf'*  "^  MMplrtely  telr.  although  1  ahab  be  critical. 
_  I  am  jpeafclag  ae  a  Jefferaoplaa  Democrat  and  tor  the  Damocratto 
^TSrLySifT???  'Tfy  **  *?*'  Juattce.  and  m  behalf  at  a  man  whom 
I  ffcmk  birtBgy  ^I  iMxd  aa  a  nouiegauui  leader  and  far>eeeteg 
■■■•■■■Mfc.  iqr  «tat  la  Id  aid  •■  naacix  as  X  can  m  the  laelectlaB 
of  rNMrnt  Booaevilt.  but  my  plea  le  la  the  lateieet  at  the  Amcrt- 
i  ^^  **  *'^*^  '^^'  PtMldnit  Boowvelt  la  their 
^     i^iiT^',      nHJ!?  '  ""M^*****  for  oOoe  In  thla  etoctkm. 

m  govenunent  wa  n>nva^  right  to  dlaehaice  our  pubUo 

••  ■■«  nmee  aa  w»  are  of  the  optaikm  that 

■  "  of 


The  tmalxkeaB  at  sovci  iimwit  dlflfers  £ruui  private  whusb^.  x^^-wwam 
bmrtneea  la  uaually  operated  for  flnanrlal  gain.  Oovemment  butt* 
neaa  la  conducted  largely  for  the  purpose  of  aoclal  gain.  That  aeema 
almple  to  me,  and  It  seems  even  more  easy  to  understand  that  the 
aoclal  galna  In  the  tTnlted  States  since  March  of  1S38  have  been 
greater  tiian  at  any  other  similar  period  of  time  In  more  than  h»»T 
a  century,  and  perhaps  in  any  similar  period  of  time  since  the  dawn 
of  the  Itepabiic. 

Uhfortunatdy,  and  It  la  bitterly  unfortunate,  a  great  many  of  our 
pecq>le  have  not  yet  participated  to  a  very  great  extent  in  the  profit 
of  these  3^  years.  But  during  that  time  we  have  driven  the  forces 
of  tbe  ptnic  far  back,  and  If  we  can  avoid  mutiny  and  preserve  the 
■unle  at  the  foroes  of  recovery,  victory  will  be  certain  In  a  little 
while. 

Ifilllona  of  people  have  been  lifted  from  fear  and  want,  and 
businesa  has  been  restored  to  American  Industry  and  the  American 
farmer.  The  medical  doctors  and  dentists  who  for  aeveral  years 
gave  their  services  pretty  much  for  humanity's  sake  are  now  being 
paid  for  their  professional  skill.  The  corner  grocers  who  were  able 
to  survive  the  storm  have  not  only  bailed  out  the  water  but  they 
have  caught  the  breeze  and  they  see  land  ahead.  The  thrifty 
pecq;>l«  who  eacaped  the  wreck  of  a  stock-market  cratfk  with  any- 
thtog  of  value  have  aeen  that  value  multiply  and  approach  a  real 
worth.  School  teachera  and  ■fiffiwnfn  are  no  longer  wonTing 
about  the  closing  of  schoola  or  the  loss  of  their  Jobs.  Buainaia 
la  not  only  better— it  la  rushing  forward. 

This  la  aa  true  beoauae  of  the  vlalon  of  an  adstlnMratlon  that 
la  keopteg  pace  with  a  changing  world.  It  la  true  beoniae  w« 
have  a  courageoua  leadeiahlp  that  imderatanda  the  iiiiiiMieaa  of 
goremment  and  haa  refused  to  forget  that  the  greattaak  of  a 
nation  la  earing  for  Ita  weak— for  the  folka  without  eeonomle  or 
Tooal  force,  who  for  yean  on  end  have  put  their  •«*«»iwili'  trust 

to  the  haada  of  the  elected  leadara  of  a  great  eountry.    Hometlmea 
the  leadera  failed  them. 

Aa  the  people  of  the  United  Statea  decided  to  employ  Oov. 
yraaklin  Booevvelt  to  manage  tbehr  tangled  baameae  and  social 
agWri.  they  discharged  the  man  who  had  been  misdirecting  their 
■J"*n««  '«  *  y^-  They  had  engaged  Mr.  Hoover  at  a  time 
When  there  appeared  to  be  no  q)eclal  need  for  close  innectlon. 
He  had  pwfeet  character  references  and  what  aeemed  to  be  escu- 
lent endorHmenta  aa  to  regularity  and  ability.  There  were  other 
appllcanta  for  the  poaltkm  at  the  time,  but  only  one  of  the  others 
waa  sfirioualy  conaldered.  He.  too,  had  splendid  character  refer- 
ences, and  a  long-time  experience  to  governmental  affairs 

^  **»«•  "eemed  good.  People  felt  rich.  SverlaeUng  aeeurtty 
aeemeci  certain  to  those  who  looked  casually  and  carelessty  and  a 
majority  of  the  pec^le  only  scanned  the  surface. 

This  was  sort  of  natural,  however,  for  business  waa  rushing 
madly,  and  there  seemed  ItUle  reason  to  inquire  where  It  liniis 
gong.  On  top  of  It  all  Mr.  Hoover  promised  even  better  things 
^visualized  an  abundance  of  rich  foods  for  everyo«>e,  andan 
«rtra  autcanoblle,  and  he  predicted  the  passing  of  the  poorhouse 
That  was  in  1928.  and  the  peo|He  employed  him  under  a  4-year 
owitraet.  Within  a  year,  after  he  had  Just  about  time  enough  to 
get  orjraniged.  food  began  to  grow  scarce  In  some  Aftyrlc^n  homea. 
MM  some  people  had  to  stop  running  their  cars,  and  a  little  later 
tt  appear^  aa  though  it  might  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the  poor- 
houses.  Business  dashed  madly  again,  but  thla  time  pe<mle  knew 
where  it  was  headed.  Factories  closed,  some  of  them  were  torn 
°°^'.  •Mvacant  stores  became  common.  Real-esUte  values  col- 
***•**•  «™e«Monal  men  saw  a  forced  soclallzatton  of  their  busi- 
ness. Banks  burst  like  firscradcers.  Bread  Unes  farmed  Men 
sold  a£^>l«s.  Wonaen  cried  and  prayed.  It  was  America's  darkeat 
hour. 

It  seems  «oJong  ago  now  that  I  fear  some  of  those  listening  to 
me  will  regard  this  as  a  picture  too  sharply  drawn.  T^eySuiy 
52^  iL**  ^  waergeratlon,  but  it  is  the  truth  In  the  mUdert 
,^i'  37**  P*f*^^  haunts  me  at  times,  because  I  was  a  character 
m  ine  bitter  drama.  As  mayor  of  an  industrial  city,  I  saw  misery 
to  honies  that  had  been  happy,  and  day  after  day^people  w^thJ 

Sir  n^ff^^ni^^S  ?'  ^i*^*«*°**  ^'^  Amerlcanliii^Sd  me  that 
they  preferred  death  to  the  stigma  of  a  d<^ 

*J!2J"^^  then  feared  dictatorship.  Some  hoped  for  It.  No  one 
5S2*  ^""^f^.J^  ^"^  °°*  «*°"«*»*  «'■  "  »"  seemed  mSS 
S2rfv^Jl?*;,t!^J?'"'i?i"^  "  ^'^  ^  ^^'  °f  »t  least 
S^;l       .  ^  ^f^  worried,  and  It  was  a  frantic  worry.    As  I  try  to 

C^£1S?  ^jT^  °°'^'  "^  ^"^°^  ^  '^^*  ^^  <^ 

lpiS'fS?°I1^H.?'*~^  rsferences  were  never  questioned,  or  at 
«!™J;!tll'J?  f  ***  P**'^'*  ^•^*"  <l««tloned  them,  but  his  Ideas  of 
!^?^,^hi^^^'^™55.*  "^'^  completely  discredited.  He  tried 
JS^^rr^.^^P^f^v^  ifT**^  suggested,  but  he  seemed  to  have 
of?hri^®  «"*  ^^  *^!?f°"'  ""^  "  ^e  P«"«<*  one  after  another 
2L]S^^^^K1  ^^'^^S?^"'  *^*  ^^^^  ^'•o'^«  ^  ^^  hands.  He 
^^i^T^'t.^"'  ^*"*  '^"K  P****^  and  try  as  he  might,  and 
£  S?J^J^.f?^  •^J'^f*'"*^  reputauon.  and  hislSertence 
^J^^^^J^^^  ^  grief -stricken  Europeans  after  thrworld 
wax;  his  efforts  at  home  were  pitiful.  The  nhHoewrtiT  o*  hia 
party  waa  wrong.  k"-«-»t«7  «»  *•— 

nJ£J!'*I!r2!!^.^P'^  ^*  P*°P'*  «*  America  gave  him  4  montha' 
^^L  *>.^S?*!Si*  *^li^y  engaged  Oov.  Pranklln  Roosevelt 
to  tafce  things  over.    Oovemor  Roosevdt  aaeumed  the  ofBce  of 

ta««?vLfL?Tf^**^-    ■"**  '*°^  ***»"  **»«o  <»  »•  ■»*«  clearly 

iS2^SfSL!!JL^J^  "*^  ^"^  "  ^  °»^  pleasant  to  recaU 
*  ""Sf^i  Roosevelt  hastened  to  the  greatest  task  ever  amlgned 
Ji»Li^??L°Lr"f  ^^*«*  Statea.    iSank  iSS ^Kt^lTlS 
SQhoolcd  Ui  the  affair*  of  government,  and  In  world  tJttJn.  and 
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that  he  knew  peo^rie.  and  loved  them.  I  am  one  of  thoee  who 
were  grateful  for  hla  wlUlngneaa  to  experiment,  and  that  hla  mind 
was  sufflclently  flexible  to  bend,  aa  the  cruel  foroea  oS  the  de- 
pression created  changed  problems.  His  course  waa  charted  in  a 
time  of  a  raging  aUum.  and  although  the  ahip  may  have  gotten 
off  its  Intended  route,  he  has  brought  It  to  the  safe  side  of  the 
breakwater  and  to  the  secinlty  of  a  safe  harbor.  The  crew  was  not 
perfect,  and  there  were  mlstnkes,  and  a  few  passengers  lost^a  bit 
of  their  baggage,  but  the  navigator  never  dreamed  of  lowering 
the  lifeboats,  because  he  was  familiar  with  the  record  of  the 
builders  of  the  boat  and  he  had  courage  and  confidence  to  hla 
own  ability.  He  also  had  faith  to  the  loyalty  of  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  crew.  He  was  engaged  to  bring'  the  ship  of  state  to  a 
safe  place.  He  has  Justified  the  engagement.  The  ship  is  not 
docked  yet.  but  that  only  awaits  the  will  of  his  employers,  who 
are  the  American  people,  and,  if  I  am  at  all  a  Judge,  they  will 
renew  his  contract  on  November  3. 

There  are  some  who  will  doubt  that  this  plctiu^  is  accurately 
painted.  Perhaps  there  are  some  who  wiU  think  the  coloring  too 
pronounced,  but  It  is  done  from  a  stocere  recollection,  and  I 
was  on  the  voyage.  As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves 
I  served  In  the  memorable  se«aions  of  the  Seventy-third  Congrees. 
and  I  was  pre^nt  to  the  United  States  Senate  as  the  storm  abated 
and  the  captain  worked  his  way  between  the  rocks  and  through 
shallow  water.  Sometimes  we  scraped  the  sides.  Sometimes  I 
did  not  agree  with  the  mamruvers,  sometimes  a  member  of  the 
crew  made  a  mistake  that  wan  obvious.    Perhaps  I  did.    But  after 

1  had  observed  the  captato's  leadership  at  the  height  of  the 
storm  I  never  doubted  that  we  would  get  through.  Neither  did 
the  American  people. 

Now  we  face  the  criticism  of  those  who  were  saved.  I  shall  not 
condemn  them,  because  we  a'ant  peace  and  quiet  and  happlnees 
again.  I  beg  of  them  to  revlinr  the  record,  however,  not  for  Just 
this  year  or  last  year  but  for  all  of  the  years  since  the  atorm 
broke.  Olve  Prealdent  Booeri'ett  only  what  he  deeervea.  but  give 
him  all  that  he  deeervea. 

Now  the  food  is  becoming  more  plentiful,  the  cars  are  on  the 
highway  again,  and  this  time  the  poorhouses  may  become  a  thing 
of  the  past,  a  partially  pagan  past.  Factory  chimneys  are  once 
more  sending  forth  smoke;  the  rugged  todlvlduals  who  sold  apples 
are  back  on  a  pay  roll,  and  women  are  praying  agato;  this  time 
for  President  Roosevelt — and  their  thanks  to  Ood. 

While  I  personally  have  no  doubt  of  the  outc<Hne  of  this  elec- 
tion. I  know  that  the  farces  opposed  to  the  reelection  of  President 
Roosevelt  will  be  working  overtime  until  the  very  eve  of  Novem- 
ber 3.  This  means  that  those  d  us  who  believe  his  reelection  Is 
necessary  for  an  tmlnterrupted  ccmttouatlon  of  business  improve- 
ment must  continue  to  meet  the  challenge  and  remain  on  the 
battleground  until  all  ts  over. 

During  the  coming  2  weeks  I  shall  speak  over  this  radio  network 
almost  every  night,  and  I  shall  speak  over  other  radio  networks 
several  times.  Much  as  I  would  like  to  take  the  accomplishments 
and  the  Issues,  one  by  one,  and  review  them  and  discviss  them  In 
detail,  time  denies  me  the  opportunity.  There  shall  be  no  attempt 
to  evade,  however,  and.  because  I  think  the  administration  of 
President  Roosevelt  does  have  the  answer,  I  shall  occupy  a  good 
part  of  the  time  discusstog  the  issues  created  by  the  present 
leadership  of  the  Republican  Party.  Tomorrow  night  I  shall  adojTt 
a  suggestion  of  Senator  Abthub  H.  Vandknbsro.  of  Michigan.  Re- 
cently he  requested  the  calltog  of  a  roll.  I  shall  do  it  for  him. 
and  Tuesday  evening  I  shall  briefly  discuss  missing  men  and  the 
"lost  battalion."  It  is  my  totentlon  to  comment  upon  the  charges 
of  "conununlsm"  and  "dictatorship"  and  "alienism",  and  in  other 
parts  of  this  program  I  will  deal  with  the  subject  of  world  peace 
and  peace  for  the  United  States,  and  President  Roosevelt's  under- 
standtog  of  world  affairs  and  affairs  at  home.  At  least  one  talk 
will  be  devoted  to  the  1932  Democratic  platform  and  the  erroneous 
accusation  that  the  planks  of  that  platfcxm  were  violated.  It 
seems  anything  but  difficult  to  prove  that  we  do  have  sound 
money,  or  that  we  did  endeavor  to  practice  economy  until  the 
deflationary  effort  was  repulsed  by  the  black  shock  troops  of  a 
panic.  When  they  came.  It  was  neceaaary  to  retreat  and  attack 
elsewhere. 

I  shall  prove  falae  the  Charfv  of  Republican  candidates  to  Con- 
necticut that  Connecticut  pays  much  more  than  Connecticut  re- 
ceives. None  of  the  Republican  candidates  seem  to  know  it,  but 
the  State  of  Connecticut  does  not  pay  an  tooome  tax  to  the 
Federal  Oovemment,  and  the  todlvlduals  of  Connecticut  pay  the 
same  tax  rate  to  the  Federal  Oovemment  as  the  todlvlduals  of 
any  other  State  pay.  This  may  be  sxuprtsing  to  certain  of  the- 
candidates,  who  seem  to  lack  an  tmderstandlng  of  governmental 
affairs. 

Tonight  I  am  speaking  from  a  radio  station  connected  with  the 
Waterbury  Republican.     My  mind  goes  back  to  the  campaign  of 

2  years  ago.  when  the  Waterbury  Republican  prtoted  a  statement 
made  by  ex-Senator  Frederic  C.  Walcott.  who  was  a  part  of  the 
Hoover  administration  and  a  cloee  friend  of  the  President. 

Speaking  at  Taft  School  on  May  13.  1033.  Senatir  Walcott  said: 
Tn  a  crisis  of  this  sort,  I  prefer  a  dictator  of  President  Roosevelt's 
type  to  a  government  by  Congress."  This  statement  todicates 
more  clearly  than  anything  I  could  say  what  sort  of  feeling  pre- 
vailed in  the  minds  of  outstanding  R^mbllcans  during  the  dark- 
ness. That  statement  was  made  by  a  man  who  was  perhaps  as 
close  to  President  Hoover  as  anyone  else  to  this  country.  It  Is 
fair  to  assume  that  he  was  voicing  the  <^>lnlon  of  those  who  made 
up  the  group  to  control  of  Government  from  1828  to  19SS. 


golBg 


T  see  the  dawn  of  a  new  and  brlghtar 
aald  In  the  aame  qwech.  "We  reallaa  now  that  we 
to  the  wrong  direction  to  lOSB.  In  the  proeeea  of 
we  ahall  try  another  dlreetlan.  and  you  young  men  will  have  a 
much  firmer  foundation  on  which  to  build  careers  than  you  would 
have  otherwise."  In  other  words,  than  you  would  have  If  the 
Republican  and  Hoover  phUoeophy  had  prevailed.  Senator  Wal- 
cott was  right  then.  It  was  a  great  change  from  his  eaiiler  views 
and  he  frankly  admitted  it.  Whether  or  not  he  has  changed  his 
opinion  agato  I  do  not  definitely  know,  but  It  appears  that  his 
friends  of  that  day.  Mr.  Hoover  and  Oovemor  Landon.  have  out- 
wardly changed  their  opinion.  Now  they  want  to  go  back  to  the 
eontnd  of  government  and  back  to  the  old  practices  and  the  old 
habits.  Or  perhaps  they  do  not  really  want  to  go  back  to  the 
old  day.  Perhaps  they  oiUy  want  to  go  back  to  governmental 
control. 

There  is  no  way  of  answering  that  matter  at  this  time.  I  try 
to  answer  It  by  recalling  what  Patrick  Henry  aald:  'The  only  true 
way  of  Judging  the  future  Is  by  the  past."  Then  I  think  of  the 
4  years  of  Mr.  Hoover  and  the  4  years  of  President  Rooeevelt.  The 
rest  of  It  is  easy  for  me  and  I  think  that  It  will  be  easy  for 
the  American  people  when  they  go  to  the  voUng  places  of  this 
country  2  weeks  from  tomorrow. 

I  see  the  reelection  of  President  Rooeevelt  and  a  conttouatlon  of 
Improved  bustoeaa  and  better  tlmea.  I  believe  on  thla  «>~i>^n>n 
Connecticut  will  be  to  the  proceaalon  and  that  New  ^'g'and  will 
keep  the  faith. 

THB   LOST   BATTAUOir 

(Radio  addreaa  of  Senator  Faawcu  T.  MALowrr,  of  Ooaaectleut, 
over  the  Colonial  network  from  Station  W1ZB8,  Waterbury, 
Conn..  Tueaday.  Oct.  20.  1980) 

Before  this  aerlea  of  radio  talka  la  completed  I  hope  to  have  a 
chance  to  talk  about  tome  of  the  mattera  that  our  oppooents 
would  make  laauea  to  thla  campaign.  Tonight,  however,  I  ahall 
digreaa  a  little  to  make  a  reference  to  mlaaing  men  and  aa  Inquiry 
concerning  the  "loat  battalion."  It  would  be  more  pltr-ing  to  me 
to  review  the  great  achievementa  of  the  last  few  yeara,  but  «*fl**"**«' 
campaigns  take  us  toto  strange  provinces,  and  it  becomea  neceaaary 
to  meet  a  changing  aituation. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  the  partisan  press  of  the  country  has 
made  much  of  the  fact  that  a  certato  few  men,  heretofore  highly 
honored  by  the  Democratic  Party,  are  now  wearing  the  uniform  of 
our  political  enemiea,  or  are  aelf-exlled  to  a  mythical  detention 
camp.  These  men  call  themaelvea  Jefferaonlan  Democrats,  and 
because  that  Is  what  I  am.  I  am  toterested  to  what  they  do.  There 
are  only  a  few  of  them,  and  they  are  especially  able  men.  but  with 
one  notable  exception  they  are  great  corporation  lawyers.  Xxeept- 
Ing  for  this  last  fact,  I  should  be  more  than  a  little  disturbed  about 
their  present  attitude.  Because  of  this  same  fact,  however.  I  think 
I  iznderstand.  There  is  no  questicm  to  my  mind  about  their  sto- 
cerlty  or  honesty  of  purpose,  but  I  am  to  totenae  conflict  with 
their  concliulons.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  have  lost  touch  with 
the  great  majority  of  the  American  people.  At  one  time  they  knew 
these  basic  causes  of  economic  irregularity  and  they  were  cSiam- 
pions  of  the  cause  of  the  less  fortunate.  Two  of  them  were 
candidates  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  and  others  of 
them  wanted  to  be. 

I  followed  them  then,  but  the  great  toterests  with  whldi,  cv 
with  whom,  they  now  fratemiae.  fought  them  bitterly.  These 
men  then  espoused  the  doctrtoe  of  the  great  Jefferson,  and  they 
were  Jefferaonlan  Democrats.  "To  me  their  appeal  was  noble  and 
lofty,  and  I  tried  to  walk  to  their  shadows,  and  I  waa  grateful 
that  there  were  such  gifted  minds  to  strengthen  the  foroes  of  the 
party  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson  and  Cleveland  and  Wllsoa.  To 
the  powerful  forces  that  walked  to  the  wake  of  Hamfltotk.  the  phi- 
losophy of  these  Jeffersonian  Democrats  was  political  pagan  Ism 
and  Kovemmental  heresy.  One  after  another  their  Prealdentlal 
aspirations  were  set  aside  by  powerful  Influenoee  or  tbe  fortune 
or  misfortune  of  pcditica. 

They  seemed  to  loae  the  spark  and  the  fire,  and  new  gtadlatora 
came.  These  Jeffersonian  Democrats  devoted  more  time  to  their 
prcrfessional  calltog.  Each  of  them  seemed  succeaaful.  They  rap- 
resented  sreat  oorporationa.  and  they  departed  from  the  arena. 
They  lost  totich  because  they  did  not  see  both  sides,  and  they 
could  not  fully  i4>preciate  the  multiplying  problems  of  ««nn«wia  of 
Americans  who  were  separated  from  economic  security  by  a  cord 
that  was  worn  to  its  last  cotton  thread.  One  day  that  cord 
snapped.  There  was  a  rush  for  safety.  Many  buatneas  housss  col- 
lapsed, and  some  of  them  died  of  exhatistion.  In  the  front  ranks 
the  losses  were  devastating.  Just  as  It  seemed  as  though  all  might 
be  lost,  and  at  a  time  when  many  were  willing  to  surrender,  a 
new  field  general  took  command.  He  was  a  Jeffersonian  Democrat. 
He  knew  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  he  had  never  forgotten  the  gaa- 
eral -welfare  clatiae  of  the  Constitution.  He  had  been  the  political 
associate  of  these  other  Jeffersonian  Democrats  In  days  gone  by, 
but  when  they  folded  their  tents  and  went  away,  he  stayed 
where  there  was  smell  of  smoke.  Suffering  a  handicap  that  none 
but  a  hero  oould  overcome,  he  tightened  his  armor  and  blaaed  the 
way. 

At  aome  potota  along  the  perlloua  route,  a  route  Amerlea  had 
never  trod  before,  he  was  compelled  to  change  his  idaas  and  hla 
method  of  attack.  Sometimes  his  plans  were  Impolect.  and  fre- 
quently his  aaaorlatea  dlaagreed  with  him.  But  Waahlagtoa  had 
knoarn  that  eiprrlitnre.  aa  did  Bthaa  Allea  and 
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'•  Mp  MRM  tb*  D»la' 
afar  and  In  tb»  aftcrtlow  o( 

ttuUsUe  tnaintisttona  a^alaat  our 
when  ooauMTid  to  tto*  taaMCul  — 


Ml  telUlant 
netcrj. 


acemaflnna  dl« 


,„.    w-»^ alttioufh  unoppoawl  for  th«  PwsWmioj. 

_  aeoMlMd  in  tb»  llwa  of  poUtteal  ^:?!l7**!!JS2lST3?fS^ 
viH  and  tha  fnat  Woodrow  Wllaoo  wuMund  a  eonrtamnatlnn  tbat 
•tfy  a  ftf— r**"«  of  Um  plain  paopio  oovld  oadwo. 
TSm  dMlSolorlMM  wiToaliblyand  dlapalonatriy  vavlrr  thla 
am.  and  It  >•  my  ilnewo  eonvletlon  ttet  tbn  wlU  piaoo  tb*  nama 
ifPianklln  BocMvolt  blfh»  on  «»•  lloU  of  tea  r^,«^nj£ 
of  aU  tlma.  Tty  to  find  ooa  gnat  man  In  our  history  wbo 
Ml  from  ttaa  flamaa  oTpoUtteal  paaHon.    Oo  back  aa 

wrtttca  woid.    Pwbapo  X  am  feabia  In  tha  way  of 

faeoUaetloa.  but  I  cannot  find  on*.  ^_,^  . ♦  „«». 

Wfeat  tea  rrankUn  ■uuaayatt  dona  tbat  man  itaoald  treat  him 
tbtownyf  Bo  had  no  mapa  to  aid  him  aa  bo  lat  out  to  cut  a  now 
tottU  tea  liaa<i1>anwM  wUdKBna.  Tbaia  waa  no  aoeh  panic  beforo. 
}Sr^l^Z»^ffA  friy««*  ■arr***—  **»^  aranaeoamry  in  tlmaa  of  perlL 
Wtam  tba  mMoM  wata  low  ba  took  from  thoaa  irtw  had  an  abun- 
i^M^  to  itaaia  wttb  thOM  wbo  bad  none.  Ha  mada  tha  strong 
a  part  of  tha  paek  of  thoaa  who  wvn  waak  from  tba  )auna«y 
kteaimm  and  tba  fight  agalnat  adversity.    Juac  as  In  erwy 

aonfllet.  ha  dacrsad  that  it  waa  etary  man's  fl^t. 

■iM,  with  tha  tutum  of  tba  gieatart  Nation  In  the  world  In  tba 
*.^i«»wN»  iM  movad  swiftly,  though  calmly,  against  tha  oommon  foa. 
Tha  foa  waa  Amarlea's  greatest  panic.    He  won.    America  won. 

Ba  «^"«^  homo  a  tfflaqw^ng  hero.  Thoe  was  tmanimous  ^>- 
■iatwe  After  tha  first  9  years,  and  after  the  aeoomplMuBsMs. 
^eca  waa  an  slaetlon  m  19M.  He  gave  an  aeoountlng.  and  ha  waa 
dvan  an  overwhelming  vote  of  ap^rovaL  Soma  of  thoae  who  had 
'at  tba  height  of  the  battle  were  rrtleved  of  their  oom- 
COnnectlcut  want  Democratic  In  1994.  Bo  did  Rhode 
rhwetta.  Maine  sent  Oongreaeman  Bdward  lioran 
to  OuMJ—  with  a  great  nuOvlty  and  ^aetad  Oongreaeman 
Mew  Hampablre.  ^>pnelatlve  of  the  vlctorlea  In 
whleb  BeuUor  Fast  Baowx  played  a  noUa  part,  reelaeted  Oon- 
oaaHBan  William  Rogers,  who  should  prove  a  great  Senator,  and 
the  opponenta  of  the  New  Deal  bar^  eacaped  In  Vermont.  What 
haa  hapnansd  ainoa  that  tlma  to  taring  about  the  great  change 
tbat  tba  parti— n  preas  saama  to  faal  now  rrt-*-*  If  tba  platform 
pladgaa  at  IMS  bnd  bean  vloiatad.  would  It  not  ba  apparent  m 
lM«t  If  tha  aoand-aaosMy  planh  bad  been  eraaed.  would  not  evl- 
danea  have  been  at  bandf  Tha  alhar  acta  and  ragnlatlanB  now  ao 
vlfltoody  eoBdannad  ware  than  in  plain  view.  What  happenedf 
The  paopto  of  tha  Vnttad  Matea  gave  Vtanklln  Booaevrtt  a  full  and 
oonplato  oMnsare  of  applanae.  What  haa  bi^ipenad  slnoef  What 
la  now  dl0Haut  from  thmt 
I  will  tan  you  aoma  at  the  thtn^i  that  are  dlfierent.  Oendltlona 
'  Improved  for  every  bustnsas  in  America.   HntiMia 

, .^^..j's  future  mote  aeeure.   Tha  raUroada,  which  were 

a  naarly  daattb  blow  m  tba  HOovar  years,  are  recovering  at 
a  paea  tbat  la  aasa^ng.    Tha  banka  and  dqwattors*  money  are 

ittnre  haa  oama  iq>  from  tha  daptba.   Buying 
and  tba  ghoat  of  fear  haa  " —  " ' 


tba  past  year  I  have  been  over  the  Stataa  of  V« 

tba  agrteultnral  country  of 

of  Ifamai  biiaeHs.  and  have 
It  Is  all  different. 


\ 


li  peaea  and  eomlort  on  the  bin- 

tba  whir  of  IndusUy  snd  eommaroa  In 

are  the  tttlnga  that  are  different.    Why 

T    X  frankly  ccmfms  it  Is  beyond  my 

ttel  PtaakUn  Rooaevelt  would  dunge  tha  form  of 
a  dletatorahlp7    That  la  hardly  a  senslbla 
aa  we  recall  how  ha  aaved  the  capttallatlc  stmeture  by 
biHh—  to  banka  and  raaraadi  and  Industry. 

ba  a  fiMT  that  with  him  in  tha  White  Bouae  for  an- 
4  yaara  wa  wlU  pisaain  tha  levitf  we  have  attained,  or  that 
wo  win  Uft  up  to  aosaa  maaanre  of  eomf art  and  happiness  the 
who  are  atUl  In  tba  wUdsmese.    It  eaimot  be  that  men 
tha  lawa  that  ware  enacted  to  aave  America. 
I  aan  ottl^  aaa  a  daslra  for  powar  on  tha  part  of  thoae  of  another 
I  do  not  WHiamn  that.    Our  ^ston  of  govern- 
\t  imifldm  far  the  eontsst.   But  ow  i^atem  of  Ufa  requlrea  that 
In  ofloa  ttkoaa  bast  equipped  to  admlnlater  the  affairs  of 
thoae  audtjwad  with  an  understanding  of  the 
and  tha  euunliy's  needs. 
I  call  upon  thoae  who  have  left  tha  fold,  there  are 

ea  law  of  them,  to  bear  thair  cumitryTi  call,  and  help  In  the 
effort  to  Uft  their  country  and  thalr  countrymen  out  of  de- 
We  do  mlm  thaaa  mflng  men.    America 
badly  tboaa  who  would  kosp  tba  political  creed 
<g  Jsfiiwoa.  ^^ 

left  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  Party,  the  gieat  party 
and  tba  party  of  JWtaaoB.'  But  ttwy  do  not 
taUon."    Oh.  m>t 
9%  speech  Senator  Aanrwua  ▼anamnaaa  talfcad  about 
a  too.    Be  atopoad  there.    XiSt  ma  aonnd  tha  call  for  him. 
OM  wfeo  li  abeam  as  we  prepare  to  t^**^  tap 
fsttta  affort  of  a  misguided  BapubUcan  kiartarsMp 


ftkrller  m  thla  talk  I  suggested  that  those  of  our  party 
outside  Uie  lines  had  been  out  of  the  tray  during  tha  hUtar  daya 
when  the  eoooomlc  eecurlty  of  America  was  being  brutally  aa- 
multed.  Let  us  review  what  has  happened  acnong  some  of  those 
who  have  remained  In  struggle.  I  want  to  talk  about  men  who 
not  otf  y  know  the  scars  of  batUe  but  men  wbo  came  through  one 
imlttlfal  Htruggle  after  another  with  a  vote  of  confidence  from 
Se  oonstltuenoy  of  their  sovereign  Sutes.  There  are  men  who 
have  ssrved  In  Oongrem  since  Ifr.  Hoover  first  came  to  play  the 
laaiUnt  nirt  In  the  heaviest  drama  yet  portrayed  on  the  exalted 
gun  than  to  the  United  Statee  of  America.  They  would  be  the 
men  who  knew  President  Roosevelt,  and  what  he  had  to  oonteod 
with,  and  what  he  has  aocompUshad.    I  call  the  roll. 

Where  M  Senator  Chablbs  McMabt.  of  Oregon,  the  Bapubllcan 
leader  In  the  Senate,  and  Senator  FamaaicK  Stbxwbs.  hto  col- 
league, wbo  was  the  keynote  speaker  at  Cleveland?  I  presume 
thev  are  keeping  the  faith  of  their  party  and  are  still  Republicans. 
but  they  seem  very  stlU.  These  Senators  suHtortad  most  of  tha 
mnamirrs  which  their  party  aarwlsti^  now  oondnnn.  and  perhapa 
thrtr  beUef  In  the  New  Deal  accounts  for  the  qxiletude.  Is  It 
possible  that  the  new  national  leadership  of  our  opponents  cannot 
oouScnator  Peter  Norbeck.  friend  of  the  farmer,  to  lend  hla 
v(tfce  to  their  fast-fading  hope? 

IB»n%fa»'  RoBiBT  La  Follrtb,  courageous  son  of  a  noble  sire,  waa 
brought  up  to  the  R^ubllcan  faith  and  to  one  of  the  great  Ub- 
erato  of  the  Oongreas.  Where  to  he?  He  to  with  Rooaevirtt.  Is 
RepuUlcan  Senator  GaaAU)  Nts,  of  Nc»th  Dakota^,  annmg  the 
t^ywt-  troops?  Thto  aealous  advocate  of  peace  and  friend  of  labc» 
Is  ebeent  as  we  call  hto  name.  Is  Senator  Lnnf  FBAama,  of  the 
aame  State,  also  a  Republican,  supporting  Mr.  Landon?  Oh.  no. 
He  haa  left  the  toi±  .     ^^    ,^ 

e»nat^  Oaoaos  Nosaia.  a  Republican  of  long  years  In  the  Oon- 
rriwn.  to  absent  as  the  call  to  sounded.  He  has  left  the  party. 
and  supports  the  New  Deal.  Wh&t  of  Senator  Hnuv  Johmsoit. 
great  Republican  statesman  of  California?  Is  he  among  the  men 
who  follciw  Governor  Landon?  Not  thto  time.  Senator  James 
Obwiw>«.  multimillionaire  R^ubllcan  Senator  of  Mtrhtgan.  be- 
came a  (lolltlcal  martyr  rather  than  break  faith  with  hto  con- 
science. Hto  place  to  vacant.  Deaf  to  the  excited  charges  that 
Prealdent  Rooeevtit  would  destroy  wealth,  thto  great  man.  Ilka 
ao  many  other  R^ubUcans.  to  supp<»tlng  the  President  to  1936. 

And  Senator  Wzlliam  S.  BoaAB,  conservative  enough  to  be  to- 
vlted  by  President  Calvto  Co<^Udge  to  run  on  the  ticket  with  him. 
and  great  defender  of  the  Constitution.  What  of  Senator  Bosah? 
I  call  tho  name  again.  He.  too,  to  abeent.  If  there  to  one  man 
to  America  who  stands  out  to  hto  pronounced  hatred  of  Com- 
munism, and  to  eoconrl  to  ncme  to  hto  reverence  for  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  has  a  hatred  for  dictatorship,  that  man  to  Senator 
WnxzAM  E.  B<«AB.  He  cannot  and  will  not  support  Mr.  Iiandnn. 
X«t  me  quote  from  a  statement  he  made  thto  week: 

**I  thtok  there  to  room  under  the  Republican  flag  for  a  mem- 
ber of  that  party  to  give  credit  where  credit  to  diie,  and  still 
remato  a  monber  of  the  party. 

"1  am  living  according  to  my  convictions  and.  If  Z  know  any- 
thing of  repubUcantom,  It  {dacea  the  prtoclplea  of  patriotism 
above  thoae  of  partisan  pcdltica," 

Senator  VAifnofasaa  to  about  alone.  He  wanted  the  nomination 
for  the  Presidency  to  1936.  I  expect  he  will  be  wanting  It  to 
1940.  Being  active  on  the  busting  and  platforms  thto  year  will 
give  him  a  qtlendld  opportunity  to  meet  many  people. 

Theae  are  the  outstanding  members  of  the  "lost  battaUon.** 
They  have  many  friends  and  p^n^t^^i  and  governmental  kinsfolk. 
Theae  are  the  men  who  have  lived  through  the  wars.  I  caU  the 
roU  agato: 

Mr.  La  FoUette,  Mr.  Nye,  Mr.  Praaler,  Mr.  Nbrrls.  M^.  Johnson. 
Mr.  OouKcns,  and  Mr.  Borah.    There  to  quiet. 

Tl^ia  may  be  sounded  over  aiwther  futile  effort  of'  a  mlagulded 
Republkan  leadership. 

snc 


Am  EOOSBVSLT  WU. 

(Radio  addreas  of  Senator  VaAHca  T.  MAixjmr.  of  Conneetleut. ' 

the  Colonial  xketwotk  from  Station  WUCBS,  Waterbury,  Oonn., 

Wedniisday.  Oct.  21,  1936) 

Tonight  we  are  leas  than  2  weeks  away  from  the  end  of  a  bitter 
political  campaign.  Every  political  poll  with  which  I  am  familiar 
abowa  President  Roosevelt  leading  or  climbing  toward  a  lead,  and  It 
to  my  sincere  opinion  that  the  United  States  to  about  to  look  upon 
enotbfT  landidlde  election.  TO  me  thto  appears  to  be  as  it  shoald 
be.  for  we  have  traveled  far  to  a  Uttle  while,  and  slnoe  the  advent 
of  Ftanklto  Rooaevelt  we  have  traveled  steadily  upward.  To  some 
people  It  seems  a  terribly  long  time,  and  for  aome  people  It  la,  for 
not  all  of  our  citizens  have  yet  felt  the  return  to  good  tlmea.  Tha 
rest  of  the  fight  to  for  ttidr  socoesB  and  their  future  and  to  keep  the 
galna  we  have  made. 

As  political  r»wnpMignm  draw  to  a  close  bitterness  and  desperation 
eome  to  the  surface.  The  party  vtouallzing  defeat,  and  suffering  a 
pulae  of  fading  hope,  to  llkc^  to  do  things  and  say  things  for  which 
It  will  blush  with  embarraasment  and  shame  as  It  returns  to  cpUet 
aikd  political  solitude.  Such  to  now  the  plight  of  the  once  powerful 
Bapubllcan  leedershlp.  From  thto  day  on  we  may  antlcQMto  a  more 
banh  criticism,  and  prtxniaes  which  are  even  more  hlg^bly  poliahed 
than  thoae  vrtilch  Oovemor  Landon  and  Colonel  Knox  have  made  to 
the  exciting  days  slnoe  they  were  chosen  to  accept  an  almost  ootato 
defeat  to  a  year  when  their  party  chance  waa  darker  than  night. 
They  must,  however,  ordinarily  be  good  men  and  poasessed  of  n 
greater  atabOtty  and  fatmeat  than  tb!^  have  exemirilfled  In  tba  lart 
few  montba. 


rbam  two  gentlemen  have  ^^^  «?^,4.2S^?BlSSt 
and  they  have  vtolted  many  Statee  •oA*^^*^^  TSUTSl!; 
^tonow.  however,  there  to  Uttle  understanding  of  what  they 
i^y  totended  to  do  If  they  were  elected.  ^^ 

odvemor  Landon.  one-time  strong  advocata  of  the  New  Deal. 
„,?SSStiJ  jS»k«l  every  pollUcI  opinion  ^^^jr^T^n^S^ 
mTT  ttnMa  ffTOUO  Of  Kansas  newapapers  launebad  hto  candidacy 
S?  tS?pA£^  cSShs  Sod^  favorably  ^  dictatorship  as 
STiS^W^bSt  the  vantoblng  P~ftU  ^bto  oUJujJns-.  Ono. 
be  applauded  the  A.  A.  A,  and  the  C.  W.  A,  and  the  W.  P.  A, 

'*OiSr£  Silited  with  Prealdent  Rooeevelt  for  the  duration  of 
the^irSslSrHto  retirement  l«>m  the  mnks  »•  P«J**;^"  ^JT 
WMMMM^ment  that  the  war  to  on.  Once  he  would  go  further  to 
SSS^SS  mo^  tSm  the  admlntotratlon  of  the  Pr-»«»«Vu?l2 
STtodSSedwSr.  Under  ordinary  oondltlonsno  num  «»dd  2 
Sompletairchange  to  auch  a  very  UtUe  whUe-but  the  glare  of 
ot«  liffbta  of  F^nnaylvanto  Avenue  are  daaallng.  _a.__ 

"A^ScS^lSff  ha.  changed.  Bom.  of  thjpapers  sj^^ 
him    and  with  which  he  was  earUer  connected  to  the  blgh^ 

«  s^siTtS^^^uS-  rs^sig"^HH:i£ 

SSuS'^th^SlftlS^SoSJrS  Sf  rSSTmeJioS:  rhe^ss 

*  tSTiSSS;  of  hto  earlier  association  had  blttarly  ooademned 
Pf«^dent^ow  and  brutally  berated  hto  fallacious  philosophy 
jTSSSSiSSi  tS?  h^^Sratlvel,  torn  Mr.  Hoover  l»f^jj^ 
Smh  and  they  had  peat  acclaim  for  Mr.  Roo^velt  as  ^  »J^ 
Si  aoceleratid  the  forces  of  recovery.  Wo^  ^^.^^^^ 
Smedly  over  the  land  drmmattoOly  Pf^^^,  ^  ,iPf*'?2£5 
doom.  Not  a  thing  haa  been  right,  and  nothing  to  sale.  *»««- 
iSTpoSctes  bavTa  queetlonahle  value,  he  «»«clarea.  and  bank 
Spoaitsmay  prove  to  ti  counterfeit.  The,«»»*>?*»  P«»=f~iSi^ 
SSngTto   administration   wlU  untoaab  the  forces   of   recovery. 

^'^^STaTSSSed  by  the  campidgUng  ^ut  X  do  uot 
heueve  thwewe  very  many  of  them  so  affected.  To  thoae  who  wo 
2  iSSmS?!  SeTrword  rf  warntog.  I*  Oolong  Knox  to  able  to 
SJSctWe  threatening  phrases  to  the  next  fortnight,  we  wm 
hTar  them,  and  If  the  Republican  campaign  »*f»«e"  •«  y*zJ^ 
S?a  flS  brilliance  to  their  promtoes.  we  will  have  than  s«  w^ 

Let  your  mtods  go  back  to  1932.  In  the  closing  daya  of  the 
e™aimlt  waa  f  a^ly  obvious  that  Prealdent  Rooaevelt  would  be 
SSS^DstoSS  r^ed  to  the  headquarter,  of  thoss  op- 
S^Tto  hSTand  Mr^oover  was  prevailed  upon  to  make  the 
SS  ^^SnTtbat  the  election  of  O<„«nor  R««^tS!S2 
Sat  maTwrnild  grow  in  the  streets  of  American  <rtttea.  ^tteal 
SreaSthat  day  reached  a  new  high.  A  few  days  later  the 
Reoubllcan  Party  struck  a  new  low.  __. 

A  few  days  sgo  President  Roosevelt,  the  man  who  UteraUy  saved 
the  R^ubSc.  vS  dasslfled  by  the  Bepubll<»n  N*««»;iCcmintttoe 
Mt^^^Keniiaky  of  the  American  revolutionary  Biornaiait^Bm 
fci  ediarKed  with  communistic  tendencies  and  a  deatrs  toward 
ScSSSp  «d  neTforms  of  government.  At  otter  ttoes  to 
z!^r\^^«!w^4-hrABmal  waa  to  oasskm  of  a  racial  kind.  axMl  for  a 

^^ntay  language,  they  were  threatened  with  the  1°"  o' J>~ 
iSdmStlhSodthe  Democratic  Party  come  to  power.  AU  of  thto 
^  ™  I?«Slent  Rooeevelt  wttl  be  reelectod  and  ow  country 
Soaklio  on  to  better  tlmea.    Business  to  now  improving  at  a 

"lSS;SJo?^S55n'n2inlnatlon  waa  a  surprlm^nd.  •*  toj^  a 
AwSSanaat  to  certato  powerful  tnfluenoea  who  once  usedthe 
VSvS^^tat  the  DnltedStatea  aa  a  holding  <wnp«y  Jhey 
SJ?^^only  sUghtly  and  they  were  "«»««^«^.^*!;JiJ^ 
Suctant.    But  something  happened  to  mapilfy  »sl«hittnt«^ 

Sd^ae  toteresto  took  a  hand.  >^»^«».«*»  »^?!?^„2SIS 
bat.  orat  least  those  clo«ly  associated  with  hto  campaign  proved 
SSiSn  ^ughto  «U  the  idea  to  the  on^^Ome  Polittca^ 
SSSS  ^aSiservaUves  of  the  great  Northeast,  that  be  was 

the  answer  to  their  every  governmental  <1«<^- ^      

He  was  described  aa  a  cautions  axkl  conservative  vaaa^.  powemea 
of  a  CoiSgrcarefulneai  and  a  New  Engtand  vlewpotot  Ptmds 
^  fSffiaS^ewspaper  advertising  was  "unle-hed "  to 
^  mSSSeTwrt  ai^^^lng  men  were  hteed  to  "un«U  the 
pSdStof  theUnlted  States",  and  the  campaign  parade  was 

■^^Jtart  Ur.  Landon  moved  with  great  caution  ma  fln*^«Pe<»^ 
wm  tame  and  without  effect.  It  was  then  decided  Uiat  Colonel 
SilS?  ^r»  could  better  •"'  the  porridge  of  the  Baat  lug 
Sew^Bngtond.  and  there  was  a  plentiful  sup^  <<_°Myy  .T^g^ 
JStaitor^  the  campaign  to  thto  neighborhood.  The  Presiden- 
tial candldata  moved  West.  «w--.   ♦»»•   mmt^ 

Ctovemor   Landon   oomca  flan   Kansas — out   wnere    »"•    '•■^ 

Bdoeevelt  weU  known,  and  the  farmers  remember  howhoUow  wwe 
^^ubuSn  farm^promto«  of  othet  years.  ">^,,J«£,»»J5^ 
mtods  were  the  successss  of  the  farm  venturea  of  the  New  DmU. 

Inthe  Bast  Governor  Landon  promtoed  economy  and  eartallmmt 
ol'o^S^S^rSSSLg.  alttlTK^d  l-^ytti^th-j^'rtttj 
out  nrlvate  emnloyment  would  be  better  ivovlded  fof-  .»«*  *»•" 
thto-  Tto  tie  fSSwTof  the  West  he  promtoed  expenditures  for 
£Si  SwUiatw^  to  total  $aX)00.000.000  a  year  That  m-kea 
SToStSSTprSl^fatm  program  pltttUUy  pale  to  compartoon. 
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X  do  not  kitow  what  tt  weukl  mean  If 

elected  and  eould  have  bla  way.  taut  X 

It  eould  mean  -^ 

It  could  mean  tbat  ba  haa  located  Aladdta-s  lamp.    It 

mean  that  he  was  mtolsading  the  tarm«a.    Xt  oould  aMnnba 

fooling  the  busUisss  intareato  of  the  »st,  and  It  taaJA  •I90 

that  the  Oovemor  himself  waa  not  f  amttlar  with  the  ->— 

the  cost.    Desperation  brseda  strange 
In  another  part  of  tba  same  prspai ^._^,_  ,« 

aald.  "We  made  the  poorest  raoord  to  our  history  m  . 

from  hard  tlmea.    Natkma  wbo  dkl  not  try  to,fl"f«»g*  ^^T^ 

out  of  the  depression  are  much  farther  along  tba  road  to  iMovery 
than  our  own."  How  pitiful  a  statement.  Bow  eompletaly  with- 
out foundation.  Bow  glaring  the  llghto  on  PtonflrlTMita  Avenue. 
Governor  Landon  does  not  say  which  oountrim  are  mueh  fartbsff 
.long  the  road  to  reoovery  than  our  own.  but  ba  saemato  trust 
to  the  guUlbUlty  on  the  part  of  hto  t^low  Amsrloana  w^LItJ 
UbUlty  waa  eraaed  with  the  passing  of  Mr.  Boover.  andbenoatortb 
an  Aincrtcan  electorata  wUl  give  evidence  of  an  understanding  of 
economics  and  the  responslbUltles  of  pvemment. 
England's  outstanding  writers  indicate  we  are  farther  along  tba 


tuiea  on  a  glgamtie  bouatog  P«V«?Ltb*t  ^^^T^^,^^^  ^ 
ward  over  th«e7    I    "  -  -  -•  «      •-  «  — «- 


wani  oTw  vuw^.  Italy  and  Germany  and  BussU  keep  men  em- 
nloyed  Tn«"->'«"g  to  uniforms  to  the  stralna  of  martial  muale.  In 
jJSm  woSoMm  get  a  daUy  wage  eometlmm  oompMable  to  an 
hJSIfy  vmge  here"u  to^Sl  that  soiMpeopl.  to  China  wUl  go 
barefoot  to  thto  wtoter^a  anow.  and  to  Spato  men  and  women  are 
fuUy  employed  to  a  barbaric  dvU  war.  Oovemor  Landcu  may  be 
right,  but  ours  aeems  a  more  preferable  pace,  aa  we  go  steadUy 

^SSrSttoJ*iSpS|^irf  the  Prealdent  to  that  of  hto  opponent. 
Htestatementa  reflJctan  understanding  of  the  prbbleiMat  home, 
and  the  dangers  abroad,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  understanding 
and  paUenoe  of  the  American  people.  ,««.,«  . 

He  admlta  great  expendlturea  and  mlstaksa.  hut  he  provea  a 
creation  of  enduring  sodal  values  to  every  city  and  vinage  to  the 
country,  and  he  potoU  to  a  oorrectlon  of  the  errora  whteh  were 
r^  to  a  oonf\udon  when  every  single  American  was  read^ 
for  a  Ufa  belt.  He  professes  a  conUnual  love  for  the  |2» '"tU" 
nate  and  a  determtoatlon  to  plead  their  cause  and  argue  their 
case  before  the  bar  of  pubUc  Justice  and  Amerl^n  «?««»«■  "^ 
freedom.  On  the  other  hand  he  has  proven  to  the  fatt-mtodad 
and  open-minded  people  of  the  country  that  hto  oonoernto  no 
lea  fdrprlvata  bustoess  and  big  buslnsaa.  The  ««»t  eijendl- 
t^  were  to  revive  and  rertore  business,  by  the  only  method  that 
bUBlnea.  could  be   restored— the   buying  power  of   the   working 

**^Sknows.  as  we  know,  that  none  of  us  can  be  ^^f^'^^^' ^fP^' 
or  successful,  unless  Industry  and  bualnem  are  successful,  but  ha 
toowBTir  wi  know,  that  labor  and  industry  and  agrteulture  go 
hand  to  hand  or  eventuaUy  they  go  to  plecea.  Must  we  keep 
pototlng  out  sgato  and  agato  that  bUUons  were  loaned  to  to- 
dustrlal  and  «ri>tv^<«i  toteresta?  ^     ^ 

About  everyone  excepUng  the  candidates  snd  the  Bmp^a^^ 
national  chSSan  mate  admtoslons  th»t  they  wmioes  the  W^ 
begtonlng  at  Kansaa.  which  to  where  the  W«^  iK?*fL  2^ 
mdlcaUons  ptOnt  to  a  victory  Just  aa  completa  to  the  rart  of  the 

**'lJ*seHns  to  me  the  great  ground  sweU  has  reached  the  North- 
east and  that  the  President  wlU  know  an  even  greater  victory 
hoe  than  he  expertenced  to  1933.  Let  the  people  of  the  oountnr 
be  advised  that  we  «q)ect  to  share  to  the  consniatlwi  of  this 

victory  another  victory  for  the  Ameri«n  people.     ,,w--i 

The  sunflower  has  been  stricken  by  the  first  ftosto  of  llbswl 
conservative  New  England.    The  sharp  winds  of  atalr  campaign , 
have  bent  thto  gigantic  and  top-heavy  flower.    Xt  will  die  Mrlv  to 
cave  uem  mm.  vv^  _,^  ^  the  election's  afterglow.  New  BngUnd 


November  aiid.  as  vre  sit 
and  the  country  will  he  at 
velt  wUl  pcevalL 


again,    nightiinninaai  and 


fRAdto  addrssB  of  Senator  FsAMcm  T.  Maiawkt.  ef  Oonneotlcat. 
^^  the  colonial  netvrork.  from  Station  W1XB8.  Waterbury. 
Conn..  Thuraday.  Oct.  23. 1986) 


In  thto  evening^  radio  talk  I  want  to  discuss,  a  Uttte  bit. 
of  the  fstoe  tosues  of  thto  campaign,  which  "«»  to  havehadat 
least  a  slight  effect  upon  thoae  people  who  •"  ••^T^SST^ 
Tbs  threata  which  have  been  made,  and  •"^S^^™^!^^ 
be  made,  are  largely  coming  from  t»»o«  ^^^ST. J25™S«r[ 
earlier  ©invlctlodr.  ind  seem  wlUtog  to  do  almost  aayttalag  to 

'^y^S'alJeSTy  for  the  State  of  Com^tlout.  I  trmvel^ 
mS^'i"r^S^S2  the  President  of  the  Jg,^  »«S»SS 
through  thto  great  Commonwealth.  In  •  tyP»«UT  >^  ljg«^ 
iSSmn  atmosphere,  from  early  thto  morntog  unW  «^aapproa^ 
tojr  afterjowof  thto  evening's  sunset,  the  grMt  j?*^  <*  *^ 
SeSSTiS^e  was  chS^SHnd  •PP»»««^£'^5r2.i£«!: 
imds  of  pe^.  He  seemed  deeply  tou«a»ed  *5r  tfcjj«»^  «{ 
5saelghb»»  to  our  State  (tbat  to  what  he  e^  ^TlJJ'^ti 
I  hada  sufficient  gift  of  language  I  wmdd  try  to  ttfl  you  bow 
touched  they  seemed,  as  they  saw  their  Prealdent, 

T^wS^much  happier  than  they  warn  •  »«%.^iS'Si 
as  X  looked  upon  their  faces,  and  seemed  to  feg  the  aff^rtlcn  ttd> 
Selr  looks  touninlttod  to  the  Natlon-a  Chief  »»c^w^  tboagbt 
of  many  of  the  ehatgea  that  are  being  made  agalnat  tlM  — " 


i#ffjj 
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totlli  matt  vt  amtiiuktod  BcpubUcan  Iwartwihlp 


nw  moatba. 
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to  my  mlDd  the  eold  aeeuMtUm  that  he  uplred  to 
dl0totorahlp.  «Bd  the  emel  inferenee  that  he  woaU  eheoge  our 
form  at  Oorenunent,  and  the  brutally  bitter  liuljiuatlon  that  hla 
a  ««—»«»»fctto  mind,  and  the  borrtldy  hateful  charge  that  ha 


tTocInc  to  atlr  up  claaa  hatred. 
Claai  hatradnom  a  man  who  broke  down  the  growing  barrten 


of  hate  flaea  hatred  ftmn  a  man  who  prea^ied  the  doctrine  ai 
love  to  a  people  impatient  as  a  reault  of  yeara  of  forgetfulnaaa— 
daaa  hatred  from  a  man  who  flrat  reatored  atabUlty  to  banka  and 
industry  and  raHroada,  by  loaning  them  bUliooa — daaa  hatred 
from  a  man  who  took  a  million  boya  and  young  men  from  the 
uncertain  path  of  unemjAoymcnt  to  the  aafety  of  CiTiUaa  Con- 
aerratloo  campa.  Oh.  nol  Be  haa  not  wpttmA  daaa  hatred.  He  ia 
the  man  who  eraaed  the  word.  Be  ia  the  man  who  went  in  the 
exactly  oppoaite  direction. 

It  ts  my  thought  that  thoee  on  the  other  aide,  who  are  care- 
leaa  with  the  truth,  and  who  have  now  paaaed  the  point  of  dee- 
peration.  are  creating  the  daaa  hatred,  if  daaa  hatred  is  being 
created.  Theiia  ia  the  hymn  of  hate,  and  I  thought  of  it  with 
much  regret  aa  I  came  over  the  hilla  and  through  the  ralleys  in 
today'a  trip  with  the  Preaident  of  the  United  States. 

If  he  wanted  a  dletatarahip,  what  more  did  he  have  to  do  when 
the  eold  wlnda  of  March  were  blowing  over  New  England  in  19337 
Agriculture  waa  then  stagnant.  Farmers  were  pouring  milk  into 
the  ditchee  beaida  the  road,  the  financial  atrueture  was  crum- 
bltog.  and  tndnatry  waa  weak  from  the  continued  barrage  of  the 
Mg  guns  of  the  panic,  and  tha  inceasant  battering  of  the  ahock 
troopa  of  deqiair.  I  think  that  the  people  of  Connecticut  remem- 
bered some  of  thia  today.  I  think  that  their  mlnda  traveled 
back  through  the  mlata  of  the  last  SH  yeara  and  that  they  re- 
msmbered  the  days  of  darkneaa.  I  think  that  they  remembered 
that^t  was  Preaident  Xtoosevelt  who  lifted  the  lamp  of  new 
hope,  and  later  the  bonfire  of  rnntMrmrm  I  think  that  they 
ramemberad  t2ie  days  when  the  f armera  of  the  West  temporarSy 
f otgot  the  law  of  the  land,  aa  they  determined  to  yiomrvv  tbntr 
pafechias  of  aoU.  which  had  been  aomettmsa  moistened  by  their  own 
\  sweat.  I  think  that  they  remembered  when  the  one-time  great 
•y^sadsrs  on  the  easton  seaboard  were  struggling  in  the  whirlpool. 
and  raarhtng  tor  the  raft.  I  think  that  they  remembered  when 
ths  brains  of  America  were  unemployed,  and  many  milllona  of 
Americans  were  without  work  of  any  kind. 

If  Preaident  Rooaevelt  had  wanted  a  dictatorship,  as  so  many 
othtfB  who  were  frightened  wanted  one.  what  waa  to  prevent  him 
fkom  letting  thlncs  crack  up  oompletdy?  Kvery  sane  person  now 
knows,  as  he  knew  then,  that  the  people  of  this  couutry  offered  a 
surrender  of  their  future  to  him,  and  asked  only  that  they  be 
saved,  lien  who  did  overthrow  partially  democratic  kinds  of  gor- 
smment  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  spent  years  in  an  effort  to 
bring  about  auch  a  aituatlon  aa  existed  in  this  country  in  March 
of  1033.  When  that  kind  of  day  came  for  these  other  countriea, 
Ihe  men  who  have  aince  arrived  at  dictatOTshlp  led  the  proletariat 
and  the  peaaantry  into  poUtleal  senritude.  Did  Franklin  Roose- 
velt do  that?  Oh.  nol  B»  told  big  busineas.  and  little  buaineaa, 
and  "big"  men.  and  men  from  the  "aoclal  nowhere",  that  he  as- 
aumed  the  reaponalblllty:  that  he  not  only  wanted  to  help  but 
would  help:  that  he  would  go  first  into  the  fight,  and  that  if  they 
would  stay  with  him  he  would  save  c^talism  and  democracy  and 
plant  the  flag  of  good  times  once  more  on  the  hUltop.  I  think 
the  people  of  Connecticut  who  left  their  farms  for  today'a  holiday 
remembered  all  of  that.  I  think  the  smiling  children  of  Con- 
necticut, irtko  were  today  given  a  chance  to  see  their  President, 
wiu  remember  It  down  through  the  years,  and  wiU  hdp  carry  an 
endnrtnc  gratitude  to  generationa  yet  tmbom.  for  a  faraeeing 
man  of  great  faith  and  great  patriotism.  The  people  of  Connecti- 
cut were  happy  today  because  they  had  come  face  to  face  with 
Prankim  Boosevelt.  There  waa  Joy  on  their  facea  and  goodneea 
la  their  hearta.  There  was  no  daaa  hatred.  Thoae  who  are  hum- 
ming the  hymn  of  hate  cannot  be  oonadoua  of  the  harm  they  do 
and  the  poaalble  effect  of  what  they  say. 

Baeantly  I  read  part  of  a  book  written  by  Coley  Taylor  and 
^  aamval  lOddlebrook.  Theas  writers  had  delved  deeply  into  a  po- 
imcal  past  and  brought  to  ths  light  of  this  day  poUtical  ahafta 
■Imsrl  at  ths  aaplistlaBs  and  efforts  of  other  great  awwh^«, 

A  laBg  mm  sffo  they  said.  "Oanval  Washington  was  a  rascal 
aadjk  trattor  to  a  oooatry  for  pattrng  his  hand  to  such  an  in- 
as  ths  nsw  Constltutloa.''  The  book  further  said, 
of  posterity  win  not  laU  to  render  ttie  Just 
of  owMtsmntlon  upon  a  man  who  has  entailed  upon  his 
aad  Ineurahls  epvfis.  •  •  •  if  ever  a  natkm  was 
a  man.  ths  Amarleaa  Hatkm  has  been  «i«*i*uf^iMl 
by  WMUagton.  XT  svsr  a  nation  was  dsoelved  by  a  man.  ths 
Amaneaa  Hatlan  has  bssa  dsoelved  by  Washington.'*  One  politl- 
eal  witter  of  that  period  tnsinaatsd  that  WUhlngton  had  been 
booght  by  Kltlah  gold,  and  aald.  nrbs  Brltiah  Ministry  knows 
that  It  k  ameli  eaater  to  pwrnhass  than  to  eonquer  Amerlea." 

tM  that  risk  into  your  minds.  Contrast  It  with  the  venonow 
tttfapi  vfhkh  are  betac  said  now.  Then  review  a  lltUe  later  tha 
wboto  lUb  and  tha  wicnsam  of  Oeorge  Wimhlngton.  the  most  noble 
of  our  many  aobto  Amarteans.  wm  the  world  one  day  have  a 
stellar  aodate  for  President  Roosevelt?    I  think  ao. 

Than  Uatan  to  this  eonesmlng  Thomaa  Jsffaraon:  "HU  political 

prtDdplaa  an  snnistlniea  whhnalcal  and  Tiataoary.  at  others  aoh- 

of  an  lagolar  and  atable  goverameni."    Much  mcve  waa 

ThfiV  ebatged  JMtason  with  worse  things  than  were  said  of 

.   ...  .      .  tat  this  latfto  network,  and  my  own  aenas  of  decancv. 

Sortid  a  qaatetlon  oC  Uia  «*— r**iMit  thinga  which  i««ntu>i««^  ^n^ 


thoughtleas  people  aald  about  the  man  who  wrote  the  Dedaratioa 
of  Independence,  the  great  statesman  who  wrote  the  doctrine  of 
aoclal  Justice  Into  the  Oonstltutlon  of  the  United  Statea. 

It  would  be  poealUe  to  go  on  toe  hours,  if  one  had  the  time 
and  the  desire  to  be  unpleasant,  and  to  take  all  of  the  good  men, 
and  the  great  men.  of  history,  and  show  how  some  of  the  people 
of  their  times  locked  upon  them  with  disdain  and  distrust.  Let 
me  quote  Just  a  little  bit  of  the  same  book  as  it  makes  reference 
to  what  was  said  about  Abraham  Lincoln:  "Lincoln  Is  exactly  the 
same  type  as  the  traitor  who  was  hung  at  Charlestown."  Among 
other  things  charged  against  a  man  who  saved  the  Union  is  this 
statement:  "A  President  like  Mr.  Lincoln  is  too  expensive  a  luxury 
for  the  country  to  Indulge  In  once  more."  Does  that  not  aound  a 
little  bit  like  this  campaign?  Is  It  possible  that  some  of  the  cam- 
paign philosophy  of  that  day  has  been  studied  by  those  who  are 
thinking  up  Ideas  in  this  campaign,  through  which  they  hope  to 
"xmseU  the  President  of  the  United  States"? 

Washington  and  Jefferson  and  Lincoln  not  <mly  enjoyed  suc- 
cesses in  their  day.  but  they  preserved  the  rights  of  their  fellow 
Americans,  and  they  laid  a  foundation  for  American  advancement 
and  progress,  and  they  are  now  recorded  by  historians  the  world 
over  as  the  greatest  men  of  their  times.  Moniiments  of  enduring 
stone  will  crumble,  and  seemingly  everlasting  bronze  and  steel 
win  become  dust,  but  down  through  the  schenxe  of  eternity  the 
names  of  theee  men  will  draw  silent  prayer  and  grateful  applause. 
It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  sometime  later  on  Franklin  Roose- 
velt will  Join  the  assembly,  and  that  his  name  will  add  to  tha 
Itister  of  American  poUtlcal  and  governmental  history. 

If  it  were  true  that  President  Roosevelt  had  a  rubber-stamp 
Congress,  and  also  true  that  he  wanted  to  assume  dictatorship, 
and  change  our  form  of  government,  could  he  not  have  prevailed 
upon  a  rubber-stamp  Congress  to  appoint  additional  members  of 
his  choloe  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court?  There  was  a 
precedent  for  that,  and  It  would  have  been  a  constitutional  way 
for  him  to  submerge  the  Constitution.  He  did  not  do  it,  or  dream 
of  doing  it,  and  there  are  three  reasons  why.  The  first  reason  is 
that  there  was  not  a  rubber-stamp  Congress.  The  second  reason 
is  that  he  has  an  Intenaifled  American  regard  for  the  Constitution. 
The  third  reason  la  his  respect  for  the  Supreme  Court. 

It  is  some  time  since  we  struck  the  bedrock  of  poUtlcal  des- 
peratkm  in  this  campaign.  The  waters  were  terribly  muddied  a 
month  or  two  ago.  but  they  have  been  purified  and  made  dear 
by  a  campaign  of  fairness  on  President  Roosevelt's  part  and  by  a 
continuing  explanation  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do  and  where  we 
are  hoping  to  go. 

No  one  who  thinks  very  carefully  can  help  but  condude  that 
Ftanklin  Rooeevdt  turned  the  coach  of  state  sharply  frcnn  a  road- 
way that  might  have  devdoped  communism.  Communism  is 
born  of  distress  and  hunger  and  cold.  Communion  arises  when 
farmers  labor  without  reward,  and  when  worklngmen  in  the  in- 
dustrial places  are  threatened  with  unemployment  and  the  servi- 
tude of  sweatshop  labor.  Communism  comes  to  the  surface  when 
the  hopes  of  home-loving  fathers  and  good  mothers  are  dynamited 
by  thoughtlessness  and  carelessness  on  the  part  of  governmental 
leaders.  Then  a  danger  of  dictatorship  follows  in  sequence.  What 
has  Roosevelt  done  about  this?  He  has  helped  the  farmer;  he 
has  hdped  labor;  he  has  helped  Industry:  he  saved  homes,  pro- 
tected bank  deposits,  corrected  stock-exchange  abuses,  erased  Ir- 
regularities in  the  utility  field,  and  he  smiled  through  a  period 
when  he  must  have  suffered  a  greater  torture  than  anyone  will 
ever  know. 

An  exan^le  of  the  frantic  fright  of  those  who  oppose  him  Is 
given  to  us  In  the  Fort  Dodge  speech  of  Colonel  Knox.  A  little 
while  ago  Republican  spellbinders  screamed  commiinlsm.  At  FNort 
Dodge  this  week  Colonel  Knox  called  President  Roosevelt  an  eco- 
nomic royalist,  and  said  that  in  business  life  the  Preaident  had 
always  "associated  with  money  changers,  stock  operators,  and  rich 
men."  Class  hatred?  Where  will  the  campaign  take  us  next? 
Governor  Landon  In  California  criticized  the  C.  C.  C.  campa  and 
aald  politicians  were  taking  charge  of  them.  Nothing  cotdd  be 
more  rldiculoua  or  imtrue,  and  if  there  Is  one  governmental  agency 
that  stands  out  above  others,  free  from  politics  and  political  in- 
fluence. It  Is  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corpa.  Boys  who  were 
roaming  aimlessly,  seemingly  little  lads  who  were  stumbling  hope- 
lessly, and  wondering  youths  who  were  wandering  heedlessly  were 
organlaed  into  fine  groups  that  have  since  created  great  aoclal 
valuee;  and  today  their  health  and  happlnesa  and  faith  in  de- 
mocracy ia  reatored.  About  all  of  the  money  that  these  young- 
sters earned  came  back  into  the  homes  of  happy  parente  and 
hdped  to  clothe  and  feed  smaller  brothers  and  sisters.  Is  that 
class  hatred?  Where  is  there  an  Instance  of  class  hatred?  As  we 
attenq>t  to  find  this  particular  ghost,  it  seems  as  duslve  as  ths 
banshee  and  smaller  than  the  glante  of  Lllliput. 

If  there  is  a  man  in  America  who  hates  communism,  who  re- 
veres ths  Constitution,  who  sees  red  at  a  thought  of  a  dictator- 
ship, that  man  Is  Senator  Wujljam  E.  Bobab,  of  Idaho.  Let  jam 
quote  from  a  statement  he  made  this  week: 

"I  think  there  Is  room  under  the  Republican  fiag  for  a  member 
of  that  party  to  give  credit  where  credit  Is  due,  and  still  remain  a 
member  of  the  party. 

T  am  living  according  to  my  convictions,  and  if  I  know  any- 
thing of  Republicanism,  it  places  the  principles  of  patriotism 
above  thoee  of  partisan  politics." 

Senator  Bosab  finds  it  impossible  to  support  Governor  Tj*n4»n. 
Does  not  that  answer  the  charge  about  as  well  as  it  can  be  an- 
swered?   Then  U  not  a  man  in  the  Bqpxtbllcan  Party  who  would 


h*  aghMng  harder  lor  the  overthrow  and  defeat  of  President 
Boosevelt  tr  he  bdleved  there  waa  a  aingia  particle  of  truth  to 
anv  of  the  chargea.  ^  -  ^,. 

jf  time  permitted.  I  ahould  like  to  talk  about  some  of  the 
measurea  that  were  deaerlbed  as  unconstitutional.  We  tried  the 
N  R  A  because  big  business  advanced  the  proposal.  It  was 
written  by  big  buaineaa,  and  it  waa  admhilstwed  by  big  InMlnass. 
Ind  UtUe  buSneaa  had  a  hand.  It  became  the  temporary  law  of 
the  land  becauae  buatoeasmen  were  cutting  the  throate  of  one 
another.  It  waa  not  a  political  measure.  It  was  a  noUe  eoonomie 
venture  that  came  toto  exlBt«»ce  because  prloea  were  falling  with 
the  force  and  consistency  of  Niagara,  azid  becatHe  the  N.  R.  A. 
pointed  to  a  restoration  of  prices  it  was  wdoonted  and  applauded. 
1^  It  worked.  Unfair  competitors  were  halted,  unfair  practioea 
were  forbidden,  and  as  the  machinery  of  the  organiaation  was 
accelerated,  prices  boomed  upward.  But  when  prloee  had  beoi 
restored,  when  buBtoeasmen  again  had  their  feet  upon  the  ground, 
thoee  who  erased  the  red  figures  and  were  able  to  write  their 
nnmben  in  black,  decided  it  was  time  to  dlasdve  the  gw»«Ta- 
mental  partnership.  It  waa  a  great  thing  when  the  protocnoP 
was  needed,  but  It  waa  lauglied  to  acorn  after  It  had  served  ite 
Duroose  The  N.  R.  A.  was  Cead  before  the  Supreme  Court  per- 
formed the  autopsy,  and  It  waa  killed  by  aoms  of  thoae  to  whom 
it  had  brought  relief.  ^^ 

I  bdleved  in  the  N.  R.  A.  as  an  emergency  measure  and  aoans 
of  It  I  wish  might  have  been  made  permanent,  and  we  wUl  come 
to  a  day  when  houra  will  be  ahcrter.  becauae  we  have  ao  ac- 
oderated  the  suooesaea  of  Amolca'a  invenUve  geniua,  that  we  wiU 
divide  the  work,  and  a  lltUe  of  the  leisure  time  of  life.  I^lsurs 
la  not  for  a  few.  It  waa  never  intended  that  some  men  would 
earrv  a  heavy  part  of  the  burden  of  the  day  without  a  Just  shsra 
iTthe  rewa«l.  CaU  thia  daaa  hatred  if  you  will.  Condemn  it 
as  odltica.  if  you  like,  but  I  know  of  no  way  to  correct  whs*  la 
wnms  untU  It  ia  deaerlbed.  Where  la  the  dividing  line?  What 
arew  fighting  for?  What  is  the  prindpal  purpoee  of  a  Pp^tlnl 
camoal^cM-  what  ia  the  Justification  for  government?  It  U  to 
aerve  the  pecmle.  We  do  not  fight  for  poUtlcal  Joba  or  patronage. 
That  aide  of  poUtiea  U  too  mudi  magnified  and  enjoya  more  atten- 
tton  than  it  deaervca.  We  make  the  fight,  if  we  are  fair  with 
ouradvea,  to  keep  that  for  which  the  foundera  fought,  equ^  op- 
TXMtunity,  and  an  open  roatl  on  which  men  may  puraue  liberty 
imd  happtneas.  There  is  no  Uberty  for  thoee  who  cannot  have 
work,  uid  when  those  about  them  are  made  to  suffer.  That 
means  no  happiness.  That  means  no  omMrtunlty.  That  means 
discord.    It  meana  defeat.  ,.^  . 

In  an  editorial  in  yesterdaya  Hartford  Courant,  a  Uberal  and 
honeat  editorial  writer  aald:  "Already  ConnecUcut  induatrlea  are 
emptoylng  more  men  than  in  1929.  Subaistenee  farming  is  a 
reality  for  many  people  in  this  Stete.  The  C.  C.  C.  is  having  a 
hard  thne  to  fin  ite  quotas.  U  the  dis^>pearanoe  of  the  unem- 
ployed is  not  aa  dramaUc  as  their  ^q;)earanoe.  this  does  not  mean 
that  it  cannot  be  accomplished  gradually."  _  ^w 

I  subecrlbe  to  aU  of  that,  and  I  can  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  the  Stote  of  Connecticut.  More  people  •«*  "O^  «^- 
Soyed  in  industries  in  Ccmnectlcut  than  in  1929.  and  the  C.  C.  O. 
is  having  a  hard  ttme  to  fiU  Ite  quotas.  I  •«  •°«*?y!^^*«'"i?f 
forward  to  the  day  when  the  Works  Pi  agrees  Administration  wiU 
be  no  mote,  and  when  the  other  relief  agenciea  that  «re  nowto 
exlstenoe  will  be  only  an  mterestlng  reooUectloo,  of  a  time  when 
a  Preaident  of  the  United  Stetea  was  wflltog  to  tpeoA  money  to 
ke«>  faith  with  good  Americans  who  were  caught  in  a  storm. 

anployment  has  not  only  been  restored  to  the  Stete  of  Con- 
necticut, but  the  same  restoration  existe  aU  over  the  United 
Stotes.  An  artlde  in  Buslneaa  Week  a  few  daya  ago  named  a 
tong  liat  of  induatriee  which  wlU  eatebUsh  new  all-time  p«ks 
this  year.  In  either  production  or  sales,  or  both.  Some  peopM 
said  thaX  we  were  hurting  the  publlc-utUlty  field,  but  the  sale  of 
dectric  ranges,  and  dectric  waaWng  machlnea.  ^J^^^J!^ 
frigerators.  and  radloa,  and  tocandescent  lampa.  win  be  higher 
this  year  than  ever  before  in  histOTy.  This  is  also  true  of  gaso- 
line, and  oil  bumera.  and  shoes,  and  glass,  and  many  cfaemlcala. 
It  is  eqtudly  true  of  erode  robber  and  several  metala,  and  P«Ptf  > 
and  petroleum.  The  same  business  improvement  is  true  oftns 
tramportation  industry.  The  natural-gas  output  iM»d  the  dec- 
trie-power  output  wUl  exceU  every  other  year.  These  sre  only 
some  of  the  things  martced  by  tremendous  increase. 

If  there  were  only  time  enough,  or  if  we  could  meet  oar 
opponente  face  to  face  in  political  debate,  it  would  l>e  easy  to 
jkiro  to  the  people  how  great  were  ttie  aoeompllshm«ta.  how 
far  the  advance,  and  how  much  we  have  reason  to  loc*  with 

hope  toward  a  happier  time.  

Sometimee  in  the  campaign,  aa  the  chargea  of  .«»<*«  oPP<*2 
to  Preaident  Booaevdt  hate  aeemed  to  be  espedany  unfair  and 
coated  with  crudty.  I  have  wondered  if  th^  ev«r  ffo  «»«  to 
the  basic  law.  I  wonder  if  they  remember  that  the  bUl  of 
nghte  of  the  Constitution  Is  based  upcm  the  Dhdne  jfw  •«» 
the  T^n  Commandmente.  I  wonder  if  W  ««»1«»  tt»*J^  ^' 
stitution  would  crumble  of  ite  own  great  wel^t  tf  the  eom- 
mandmmta  and  the  basic  law  vrere  too  much   and  too  long 

TSeprlnclpd  precept  of  the  Divine  law  admonlahee  m«i  "LWFe 
they  neighbor  aa  thyadT'.  and  the  Bighth  Comnian«lTn«mt  to- 
structe  men  not  to  "bear  false  witness  sgainst  thy  neighbor. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  'o«™»  ^  ttisse  two  r^toom^ 
mandmenta  the  answer  to  the  entire  polttlcal  situation  olf^ 
in  this  campaign.  If  Franklin  Boosevelt  has  not  «h«a"ted 
ccnyrt^hla  effort  In  his  dstacmlnatfoa  to  fesep  ths  M«« 


htm  tha* 
_  It  IS 
land  thai 


principle  of  Divine  dMrlty.  then  I  frankly 

no   undarstaDdIng  of   the  finmmai>i1iiiT*'*"i   or    — 

Kvwnment.  or  what  haa  bean  going  on  in  ths  UiUtad 
r  the  last  4  yeara.     I  shaU  not  say   that  men  havs 

false  witneaa  against  him,  but  I  have  my  own  opmlnn  lam 
definltdy  cmrtato  that  wh«!i  they  charge  him  with  a  kladllnaaB 
towarda  communlam.  the  effect  la  falae  wit"  ■  ■■ 

The  ptopim  of  the  country  can  beat  data — 

claaa   hatred  haa   been   sUrred   up.   and   they   wlU 
stirred  it. 

It  is  not  only  the  Uw  of  the  land  but  It  Is  the 
the  Government  shall  provide  for  ite  dtlsens  In  _ 
mandatary  under  the  divine  Uw  and  under  the  Uw  of  —  r— rr__  _ 
we  shaU  feed  the  hungry  and  give  them  dothlng  and  ansltar.  X 
frankly  oonfeaa  thai  the  Government  may  legally  do  this  by  waf 
of  a  dote  and  the  cold  and  stem  stlgnuitislng  wi^  cf  — •— *— 

Governmental  officials  decide  that,  but  govern avsntal  o 

the  consequences  if  they  take  the  oold  coarse.  They  will 
to  the  elect<H»te,  and  they  wlU  make  what  other  answL 
mftfc—  for  a  dUrcgard  of  what  la  kind  and  what  la  good.  In 
making  a  dedalon.  might  they  not  aay  to  thasBadvea  aa  they  took 
upon  ths  man  in  distreea.  "There,  but  for  the  grace  of  God,  am  It 

PUT  me— azMl  I  learned  the  leaaon  bdore  I  went  to  Oingraaa  I, 
^f>«ii  avoid  the  uneven  and  rough  roadway  of  the  dote,  and  Jurt  ao 
long  aa  honeat  and  able  and  good  men  fall  in  the  chanoe  to  find 
private  empk^mant.  I  shaU  be  willing  to  qtend  Goeanmsent 
money,  or  taxpayera'  money,  to  enabU  them  to  keep  tfeabr  heads 
up  and  their  haarte  warm.  I  do  not  know  what  our  opponente 
would  do.  but  the  whole  worid  la  now  aware  of  FrankUn  Boom- 
vdts  conception  of  leapcwiaihillty.  If  he  took  another  path.  I 
would  be  among  thoae  leaving  him.  but  he  never  gave  an  indica- 
tion ^*>»t  the  thought  entered  hla  mind.  Sosastlms  wa  ahaJi  —» 
aU  of  thia  a  lltUe  dlffefently.  The  feeling  of  axdtament  that 
men  now  fed  wiU  be  gone  by  Chrlatmaa  tinae.  Ftanklin  D.  B 
vdt  WlU  have  been  reelected.  There  wiU  be  a  greatar  waning  to 
the  worda  thia  rbrit^T"--  when  thtf«  ringa  out  over  the  land. 
"Peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good  wilL"  ..  v^ 

We  are  rapidly  approaching  the  end  erf  ths  campaign,  xt  has 
been  a  long  atory.  We  are  nearly  through  now.  but  there  ia  a 
need  for  the  writing  of  the  Uat  chapter  and  a  happy  •aOtOf.  The 
last  chapter  ahould  bring  ua  to  a  quiet  and  an  even  life.  We 
should  aim  to  get  away  from  the  diff««ncea  of  opinion  that  at  the 
obJecUve  point  do  not  reaUy  exist,  but  aometlmss  a^ Jo  e^ 
because  men  with  a  gift  of  langxiage  inflame  and  frighten  thstr 
fellows.  Franklin  Booaevdt  can  lead  us  into  ths  V**^V»^^ 
of  aound  economica.  Juat  aa  he  Ud  today'a  auto  trip  tiaalds  praM- 
able  farm  pastures  that  looksd  greep  and  bright  on  ths  hiUscC 
Connecticut.  The  people  can  be  kept  happy  aa  happy  aa  they  wars 
today,  if  we  keep  our  feet  vipoa  the  ground  and  calm  for  a  uttw 
while  lonser 

I  think  Connecticut  wlU  contribute  something  to  ths  wrltlngof 
thU  last  chapter  and  to  ite  happy  endltag.  That  is  the  impression 
I  gained  today  aa  I  tooked  into  the  f aoea  of  hundreda  of  thouaands 
of  ha^  pcopU  aa  they  aaw  Franklin  Booaevdt  faoe  t->  taee. 


fRadio  addreaa  of  Senator  FaAKcm  T.  Uuuomr.  of  Oonnecttcut. 

over   the   Cdonlal    network   ftom   Stetlon  WATB.   Waterbuzy, 

Cozm.,  Monday.  Oct.  26.  1936) 

Tonight  I  want  to  read  a  letter  which  haa  Juat  oome  to  mj 
attention.  Inaotar  aa  I  am  aware,  thia  commwnlfatton  haa  not 
heen  given  much  newapaper  attention  in  thia  part  of  ths  oountij. 
I  read  it  in  a  paper  publiahed  In  another  State.  U  waa  mads 
DUbUc  by  the  Seaetaryofthelntenor,  Harold  Ickss.  It  fellows: 
*^ rsBT  t.  IIM. 


Bon.  HaaoLS 

FubUe  Work*  Adrntntatnter, 

WmOitngten,  D.  C. 
DsAB  Ma.  Uxmi  U  you  do  not  have  the  anthorlty 
P  W  A.  to  make  loam  to  Statea  for  publie  Stata-wlda 
systems,  may  I  suggest  that  it  would  bs  a  aound  pobUe  policy  to 
obtain  thU  authority. 
With  the  hlgbeat  personal  regarda,  I  am 
Toura  alnoerdy. 

AXiT  M. 


That  may  or  may  not  be  Important.  There  la  a  wide 
of  oplnton  In  the  United  States  concerning  the 
ntilltiesr  Some  peopte  adhere  to  the  beUef  thM  ttis  . 
FMeral  and  local  govemmente  should  own  and  operate 
the  power,  water  power,  telephone  ayatema.  and  the  »> 
terns  of  the  country.  The  Issue  Is  very  old.  ^k_ 
thought  takes  the  matter  very  Mrtously.  ^^ 

Ahnost  everyone  knows  that  the  DemociatlcF^r 
opposed  to  publie  ownership,  and  everyone  anoold 
p^ankUn  Booaevdt  haa  dedared  hlmadf  on  the  Isms 
Ftor  myself.  1  am  opposed  to  Government  ownssrtilp, 
tbe  Govemaaent  out  of  P^^, ?*»■'!?'■■     '  *> 
that  tbe  prasent  PiesUlmt  of  ths  Unltsd 
there  should  be  a  regulation  of  ths  utlBtlm 
t\L  years  we  hava  taken  atepa  to  ragvUta  t 

A^a  long-tuns  study  of  ths  ntfltty  Bsi 
the  ahuana  of  hft*4<"g  companiea,  we  aiuta  a  mm  to 
•xpldtatlans.    During  ths   oonaldavMton  cfj 
5Smi  «  Oa^Nss,  and  ths  alnrthnltaw  of 
and  light  vtfllty  In  ths  land,  wen  daiugsd  wM 
lOrstold  ths  dsstruetton  of  ths  bartsMiu  V  • 


Mate 
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not  dbetkad. 


I  ahan  tfiPdl  but  briefly  upon  that  pbaae  of  tha 
tta*  uBOOoMlooable  eCorte  to  block  the  teglaUtUm 
W9n  wkMy  BTpOfwl  Let  me  edvlee  you.  however,  that  tn  all  of 
the  history  q<  letlitotlTe  gorcmmeiit  in  the  United  States,  there 
have  been  tew  «»«»»«pi—  of  such  selfish  Interferenee  with  the 
praeesBM  of  ■ovemment.  Those  of  us  who  voted  for  the  Public 
Utility  Act  oflSM  win  never  forget  the  ocdd  touch  of  the  forces 
who  were  cndeavorliv  to  continue  a  possession  of  power  held  by 
•  handful  of  autocratic  Individuals. 

The  tel^rams  and  letters  came  to  Oongrees  In  great  bundles. 
They  came  from  honest  people,  who  believed  In  the  skillfully 
prepared  propeganda*  and  when  It  became  obvious  that  enou^ 
of  us  refused  to  be  fMghtened.  they  came  from  school  children. 
and  from  people  who  never  knew  that  telegrams  were  being  sent 
tn  their  names,  and  la  some  m«**"<^—  they  came  from  dead  men. 
It  was  a  dim  period  In  our  legislative  life,  and  our  cfqimnents 
wdal4  oow  make  It  a  hidden  ch^iter.  But  for  the  purpoee  at 
le^HewLttg  the  record  X  want  to  cast  the  ll|^t  upon  it  for  a 

The  battle  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  disclosed  the  real  Identity 
at  the  fososs,  and  brought  Into  the  daytime  of  our  economic  life 
the  fSet  that  people  high  In  the  sodal  and  financial  life  of  Amer- 
ica, were  ilwlei  mined  to  make  our  great  Oovemment  a  subeer- 
of  a  powerful  few.    We  passed  the  Uw.    What 


tDdustry  forged  ahead  by  leape  and  bounds.  Ratee 
profits  wtre  Increased,  the  creation  of  electric 
multiplied,  uad  Into  homes  heretofore  lighted  by 
aatltinatod  on  lamps,  thsre  was  Shed  the  glow  of  a  great  inventive 
Ware  the  power  Interests  Injured  in  their  sale  of  new 
St  Oh.  not  Were  the  stockholders  Injured?  Ask  the 
who  own  them.  Was  there  a  detrimental  effect  upon  the 
sufaeturera  of  electric  lee  bosee,  electric  stoves,  electric  wash- 
lag  mafititnae.  and  the  numcroue  other  kinds  of  equipment  and 
davtsas  whldi  furnish  labor  for  the  American  workmen  in  New 
i*f«»»*«i  and  elsswheref  If  you  have  in  your  neighborhood  a  fac- 
tory engi^ed  In  the  production  of  electrical  machinery,  or  equip- 
ment, take  jnrt  a  brief  look,  and  then  answer  the  question  for 
suuisalf.  If  you  know  a  man  engaged  in  selling  aecurttlee,  aSk 
him  what  happaaed.  If  you  are  a  ealesmsp  of  securttlee.  let  your 
■tfnd  go  tmA  to  the  Hoover  crack-up. 

My  friends,  ths  psssagti  of  that  one  law  was  an  advance  tn 
American  pregrsea  that  cannot  be  fully  measured  In  the  heat  of 
thie  campaign,  but  it  eoatributed  more  to  the  American  home 
and  the  American  Inveator  and  the  American  manufacturer  than 
even  a  rivld  tmaglnatlon  can  qulAly  reaUae.  It  did  cut  Into  the 
unholy  profita  a  Uttle  bit.  and  It  will  take  the  SUtes  and  the 
people  of  the  Statea  out  of  the  clutches  at  autocratic  hidden 
lorees.  and  you  cant  find  a  man  or  a  woman  In  America  who 
will  defend  the  practices  of  the  holding  companlee.  at  which  the 
km  was  aimed  and  which  It  hit. 

SooM  of  the  hate  then  created  remains  to  be  felt  In  this  cam- 
palga.  The  fellows  of  fear  who  stalked  the  Washington  legls- 
lattve  haDs  In  that  fight  remain  vindictive.  Their  comrade  was 
carelees  language,  and  their  helpmate  was  hatred's  h3rmn.  Their 
shock  troops  endeavored  to  erect  pillars  of  passion  out  In  the 
congiisaKsial  districts  of  the  country,  bxtt  they  were  knocked 
down  by  public  e^osuie;  and  the  bill  was  passed. 

We  dldnt  take  an  honest  privilege  away  from  anyone.  We  did 
not  trespsaa  an  inch  upon  the  rights  of  a  single  American  dtlaen; 
b«t  we  did  drive  back  Into  fair  formation  a  few  folks  who  were 
Intruding  upon  the  rights  of  othera  and  who  were  retarding  the 
mgraaa  of  all  industry,  not  the  least  of  which  was  thetr  own. 
no  fuU  effect  and  the  wry  obrious  result  of  the  leglslatloa  wlU 
be  more  clearly  felt  as  time  marehee  on  and  the  power  Industry 
aktaaila  Its  benefits  more  widely  into  the  hookee  and  factories  of 
ths  country.  It  msans  more  J<^  and  moM  comfort  and  a  mar* 
even  distribution  of  the  rewards  at  inventive  genius,  with  which. 
the  Xiord  endowed  some  men.  This  Inventive  genius  was  never 
tnteaded  for  Joat  a  few.  It  waa  certainly  God's  intention  that 
tha  profita  at  partlenlarly  brilliant  men  should  be  distributed 
aoMng  all  asa.  Be  did  endow  men  with  an  Irrevocable  free  will. 
hot  that  was  to  give  them  a  way  to  earn  their  aalvatlon.  HO 
ehewed  them  by  advloe  and  erample  and  Bla  oommandmeuta  the 
way  to  the  beautiea  at  eternity. 

Mqr  X.  fOr  a  moaaeat,  go  back  to  the  letter  made  puhllo  by 
•oeretary  lefcasr  If  Btatard  TogweU  had  written  that  letter. 
pahUe  opinlna  waold  have  been  whippaa  to  a  frenay.  Shall  we 
aklp  It  boeaaae  tt  oama  tram  the  pen  of  the  BepubUcan  randldate 
for  PrasMsatT  Shall  we  ehalk  It  up  to  a  rareleea  moment,  and 
coadade  that.  If  Mr.  Laadoa  were  elected,  the  men  who  are 
flnanrlng  hla  wmpaign  oeald  prevail  upon  him  to  submerge  any 
sa^  sorlaltBtIo  Maaa  that  ha  may  still  havaT    PeraonaUy  I  think 

thsgr  eeaM.  bat  I  wairt  tha  bnsliiasa of  ooaaarvatlve  MOw  Xng- 

laad  to  be  adileed  of  the  possible  craeka  and  erevloaa  m  the  high- 
way whfteh  soaaa  of  tham  saem  Inrtlnad  to  take.  I  want  them 
foOy  lafomed.  joat  la  case  thfsy  oars  ta  send  out  word  to  their 
eaapioyeea,  aad  their  steokbaidMS.  Thaiy  ahoold  know  that  there 
la  a  raaola  pooribOtty  that  tta  alantlnn  at  the  Republican  candi- 
date woaM  aaaot  tha  Amarleaa  waf  of  Ufa,  aad  that  we  might 
drift  away  tKaa  ttM  profit  ajatiai.  Z  doubt  that!  thla  notloe  la 
aaeaamiy  taaaCar  aa  this  alaHlna  la  wwoernad.  but  thtir  ense 
eg  fair  play,  and  a  daatva  to  do  psaaaea  for  painting  eortallstlo 
■iofeaiaa  at  tha  FiKiliiil  of  «bo  Uhltad  Statea,  aOght  prompt  them 
to  pat  thla  ttaa  la  tha  pay  eavalopaa,  aad  aaad  a  Bota  of  adakoal- 

X  doat  thhik  ttoiy  vffl  do  tt,  tt  la  a 
of  Ugbl. 


In  this  campaign  we  shall  not  hear  It  said  aloud  that  Firanklla 
Roosevelt  should  be  defeated  because  of  the  restrictions  applied 
to  the  holding  companies.  Instead  we  shall  hear  that  he  would 
change  our  form  of  government,  and  destroy  private  Initiative 
and  enterprles.    That's  why  I  read  the  letter  written  by  Governor 

Because  I  am  little  known  outside  of  my  own  State,  and  be- 
cause this  radio  talk  Is  broadcast  from  many  stations,  and  Is 
Intended  to  go  out  to  many  people,  may  I  say  that  X  am  not  a 
candidate  for  office  this  year,  and  the  term  for  which  X  have  been 
elected  does  not  expire  imtil  1941.  Being  a  Democrat  would 
naturally  bring  me  Into  the  campaign  activities,  but  It  would 
not  bring  me  so  far  as  I  have  endeavored  to  go.  X  have  accepted 
an  assignment  to  speak  over  the  radio  18  times,  and  to  go  Into 
other  States  than  my  own.  and  to  go  out  night  after  night  so  - 
long  as  people  in  my  State  are  willing  to  listen.  X  accept  this 
program  because  I  am  convinced  that  President  Roosevelt's  reelec- 
tion offers  the  way  to  increased  good  times,  and  to  stabilization 
of  the  things  fought  for  by  the  founding  fathers.  I  want  the 
consolation  of  telling  myself  a  little  later  that  I  tried  to  the 
extent  of  such  limited  abilities  as  I  poesees,  to  give  a  great  man 
a  chance  to  complete  a  noble  worlc. 

ICy  constant  attention  to  my  assignment  has  caused  me  to  look 
carefully,  and  to  scrutinize  the  forces  opposed  to  the  reelection  of 
the  Preeldent. 

I  see  the  once  great  Republican  Party  In  a  light  that  Is  becom- 
ing brighter  day  by  day.  It  lent  the  party  of  Lincoln.  Neither 
is  the  effective  wei^wn  of  governmental  good  that  Theodora 
Rooeevelt  persevered  to  perfect. 

I  eee  on  tc^  of  the  Republican  Party,  directly  behind  the 
vacant  throne,  a  small  group  of  seemingly  bewildered  men 
thirsting  for  a  control  that  slipped  out  of  their  grasp  in  the 
great  glacier  of  1029.  I  seem  to  recognize  among  them  a  hand- 
ful of  individuals  who  once  used  the  forces  of  Government  for 
the  almost  sacrilegious  protection  of  their  own  Interests.  They 
look  like  the  men  who  directed  legislation  and  they  gave  them- 
selves special  favors,  and  exempted  themselves  of  certain  lia- 
bilities. Over  in  the  comer  of  the  group  I  seem  to  see  one  or 
two  who  helped  to  misdirect  attempts  to  write  laws  Intended  to 
Inxprove  the  lot  of  some  of  the  less  fortxinate  of  those  about 
them. 

They  seem  a  more  robust  group  than  they  were  S  years  ago 
last  March,  when  they  were  scattered  because  of  the  storm,  and 
were  seeking  shelter  behind  the  ramparts  of  Roosevelt.  At  that 
time  they  visioned  a  wilderness  and  a  shambles.  In  the  solitude 
of  their  loneliness,  and  the  quietude  of  fear,  they  mourned 
the  passing  of  a  great  system  of  government.  I  try  to  think 
of  what  might  have  been  in  their  minds  then,  and  I  conclude 
they  may  have  remembered  10,000  bank  failures.  I  know  that 
they  couldnt  have  avoided  the  pictures  of  the  bread  lines,  and 
the  riots  in  the  cities,  and  the  threatened  lynchlngs  on  tha 
farms.  I  know  they  heard  the  stock-market  crash,  because  It 
toppled  with  a  thunder  heard  around  the  world.  I  know  that 
they  could  hear  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer,  because  it  was 
an  incessant  poxinding.  and  the  referee  in  the  bankruptcy 
court,  desoite  fatlRue.  spurred  on  the  man  with  the  hanuner. 
X  know  that  they  coiild  look  toward  the  horizon  In  any  direc- 
tion, and  see  that  the  world  about  them  was  ablaze  with  the 
conflicting  emotions  of  envy,  and  hate,  and  suspicion,  and  fear. 
It  is  almost  certain  they  could  faintly  hear  the  toppling  of 
governments  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  distance, 
farther  off  than  they  Imagined,  was  a  mirage;  or  was  It  a 
mirage. 

It  aeemed  that  lines  were  forming.  Cknild  it  be  fascism,  or  com- 
munism, or  both?  They  were  worn,  and  weary,  and  worried.  Be 
sure  they  prayed.    God  knows  I  did. 

As  I  look  upon  that  group  now.  robust  of  color,  and  perfectly 
clad.  I  am  unable  to  understand  how  they  can  forget  the  llj^t- 
nlng.  and  the  dark  clouds,  and  the  wind,  and  the  rain.  I  cannot 
forget  it.  I  confess  that  I  saw  the  possibilities  of  leaving  to  my 
children,  and  other  men's  children,  a  heritage  of  misery.  I  wor- 
ried but  little  about  money,  and  material  things,  because  X  had 
little  of  them,  but  X  feared  that  without  a  courageous  leadership, 
even  the  foundation  of  the  Republic  might  be  destroyed.  I  know 
that  that  group  on  top  did  not  then  worry  about  taxes,  or  the 
debt  of  futxire  genoratlons.  or  regimentation,  or  governmental 
cost.  Perhi^ie  they  should  have  worried  about  those  things,  but 
the  things  seemed  less  significant  than  other  things. 

That  period  of  time  was  the  interim  between  the  election  of 
1932.  and  the  Inauguration  of  March  1933.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
It  was  Just  before  March  4  that  I  saw  this  group  most  clearly. 
They  seemed  about  to  surrender  in  the  exhaustion  of  fear.  They 
hadnt  much  Idea  about  what  to  do,  and  their  faith  was  fright- 
fully shaken.    Then  came  the  windy  4th  of  March. 

That  day  will  become  Increasingly  historic  with  the  pasnlng  of 
time.  On  that  day  the  coach  of  state  was  turned  sharply  up  a 
new  road.  Most  of  us  dldnt  know  where  the  road  led.  but  It 
could  never  be  worse  than  the  one  we  had  traveled  so  long.  It 
was  an  uphill  road,  but  the  driver  was  fresh,  and  coxuageous.  and 
bold,  and  we  not  only  came  upon  a  more  smooth  highway,  but  we 
ssemert  to'  gain  momentunx  on  the  way  up.  The  group  on  top 
breathed  freely,  and  relaxed  a  little.  God  seemed  to  have  an- 
swered the  foayers  of  America.  The  feeling  of  horror  changed  to 
a  feeling  of  hc^.    Rooeevelt  had  a  great  grip  on  the  relna. 

Caa  you  remember  1933? 

Oaat  you  remember  the  coach  of  state  reaching  the  top  at  the 
BDOUatala?    We  looked  at  the  roadway  behind  us  and  viewed  tha 
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-nt.™^  Wb  wew  aMe  to  see  the  mistakes  of  the  past  and  how 
S^^^^ertatn  efforts  wa  might  in  ttoe  g^  ^^."^^.^JSSSZ 
JrSSoountry  to  tha  top:  at  least  all  of  ttiose  ^'<»  J««  P^^'^^ 
Ma  and  anxious  to  make  the  cUmb.  We  ^w»e  able  to  see  how 
•ana  ofthose  not  physically  able  might  be  oaiad  for  at  tha  half- 
w«r point,  in  healthful  surroundings  aad  sunj^lna.  «bR>a8^  P«- 
Sas*^  legal  aid.  It  was  apparent  that  this  ooald  be  doaa 
through  sodal  isglatatkm  and  fonnmianUl  ntaim. 

Ft^  that  point  on  the  Journey  was  not  difficult  unttl  this 
ci5Sn^!««Sto  view,  llow  otter.  wouW  take  the  »lna  ^ 
Sr  iMMlerahlp.  Thsy  are  ssftlsfled  that  we  ara  past  •»»  «* J^ 
SSghtpoSrwd  they  want  command  and  l»:!«J»«^«;«  *S1 
vote  on  the  question  1  week  from  tomorrow.  «»«»  ^^"J?"  5***! 
2S«^na  vAether  President  Roosevelt  baa  the  yproval  of  hto 
effort  aad  hla  aooompliahmenta  and  whether  he  will  drxta  thzoufn 
to  the  Joumey'B  and  and  oomplsta  social  JusUoa. 


BSMUVIMO  TUB 

(Radio  address  of  Senator  Paaiicia  T.  M^fw*^.  •*  ^'f'SSS^'"?;^ 

the  State   network  from  SUtlon  WIZBS,  Watertaury.   Oonn.. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  17,  1»8«)  ^.     ^       „ 

The  people  of  the  xmited  Ststesare  *'tif*'*jy.?^S^^ 

under  rbSurage  of  campaign  ^»«t  on  the  P«t  o<,«»g  S?Ss 

parties  that  not  only  seems  wastefxil  but  is  wasteful.    »  W^m» 

SSSigto  the  seSilngly  endless  rf>aioJ»Ik»^tiBCfBijha^>^ 

arVrSe  patience  that  waa  perfected  during  the  dark  days  of  ttj» 

Wortfww  aSSttie  equally  wlous  day.  of  the  depressloa  which 

Tf STJii^  'aS^  guilty,  but  with  i»y  p-SJ'^Jli^LS; 

fhien«  rfa  powetfilpreBS  and  any  reaaonahls  p^  ^f^^JTZ 
STmedluiioi  expression  or  for  the  purpose  of  ratv^^Oan.  It 
•eems  t^  we  must  keep  on  unUl  the  last  mUjM  rf«aaana,ctxat 
^^  cSdnlght  oa  the  day  of  Halloween.  To  thoee  who  have  Ma- 
SS  to^  «^  Usteitof  to  ma  I  off er  my  thank,  for  tha 

**d!^  what thne  1  have monopoll»d  I  ^^,^'!S»^J^^P9*^jJ^ 
what  Ihave  f»lt  ware  accomplishments  made  by  President  uooss 
jStln  tSTlSareat  of  WSuntty  Md  the  Am«lcan  P«g«  and 
to  answeTchargea  that  I  felt  were  unfairly  made,  and  whWh  I 
touM^lSiWhTmade  excepting  ^ ^^''^^^^1^!^:^^^^ 
camoaten.  Although  impatient  at  certain  *>ra«n  charfBa^Xfl^ 
SSSSn  toVtSllng^fosrtalnty  that  Piealdent  Boaasvalfa 

'iSaJitoSelir'S^velaMatr-tti^.tr.w-sc^^ 
-brain  tmst-.  beeaose  tha  American  people  were  <njlcktoreaent 
the  suggestion  that  intelllgonce  was  out  of  P^Jl**^!"';;™^^  ji 
am  coSvtnoed  that  the  false  chsrge  of  class  »»?^^^J«?^„!S 
Sevlince  of  affection  exempllfled  by  tt»e  ^^P^'^^'^J^^ 
ofneoole  who  greeted  Ptanklln  Roosevelt  on  his  reoeat  te*e  ov« 
Se^'SSt-SuiSiat  people  who  dearly  tnOicaX^jm^t,  tovefor 
SmMnortteirnel^bSrB.  If  they  had  ever  harbored  a  hatred, 
mark  It  to  his  credit  that  tha  hatred  is  no  more, 
^^li  iSiSrt  cStaln  that  tha  charge  of  ootnmunism  has  died. 
beStiJiSSSLjSKSnSJthSe^lrfflook  wUh  ptoasant  anttdpa- 
SS^SrShlrSEintotte  Presidency  are  m«  who  hai^^ 

SS-^bSm  combating  what  Uttla  cf8*«^,S°?^'Si^  ^SS 
In  i^i^^a^n  the  llsto  of  those  who  laughed  that  charge  to  soora 
inS^Lt^iSi  am^»S«oi  the  State  of  Idaho  [Mr.  BoaAKj, 
^^i£*;iSu5«?«d  weather  -Isms-  as  wouMtotenr^pt 

JtoiSScS^yrfUfe.  He  finds  It  lmpo«ttto  to  wroatoo^ 
SoorSmdon,  and  that  parmlte  us  to  conclude  that  he  weloomea  the 

SS^S^PwSlent  iSo^t.  and  we  coimt  him  «x  our  iJd^Md 
Serideof  sodal  Justice,  and  American  stability  for  aU  AmerUans. 
^  ^iSurt  rf  Reiwbllcana  of  •hrther  dajr.  e^  »««  ^ 
SmSl  in  favor  of  the  PO»Vdeaof  tte  ^fZJ^*^JS^  ^ 
porting  the  Presldont.  an  Senators  Komb.  of  ^^^f^^'^ 
ETpSlhw.  of  Wisconsin.  B«i**«  W"^,5:S1^^SSSS 
iSw^hlng  this  far  Bast  that  he  favors  tt»e  e^***^  C«  .SST^ 
SSnT  and  Senator  PkssBt.  like  his  <x>Ueiitna^^sp^J^haM 
iShtopartrsfold.  The  great  Senator  JoKitww  of  OaWorah^ 
SSet  toSlandon  appeal,  ^ndwhlle  VZ^S^J^SS^!^ 
Sberal  Americans  note  that  Senators  fi?ww»  sad  M«W5«V^ 
KSto  great  leaders  of  thdr  psrtyaUttto^dtoj^^ 
atUl.  Theiemen.saafthffla^wereB«5part«soJtl^^ 
of  the  New  Deal  and  the  Democratic  Party.   They  are  the  leaoera  « 

*^SvS%ld  SSfS^any  or  my  tata  thiit  ^1,'^SLSS^ 

wwt  of  the  Hudson  River  voted  •«*»m*^«»«  £«^  fj^SS-iS 
wSch  Governor  Landon  now  calls  a  cnid  hoax  <m  the  woi^imn? 

Have  X  said  before  that  the  <VPodaon  to  any  of  Jhe  aochO-ntf orm 
measurea  of  major  tanportance  was  from  but  •^f^^™^'  -. 

When  there  waa  a  caU  f or  oourage  tha  f««*  «*J<*|2L°'S^ 
publican  Senators  kept  the  fWth.  Some  <rf  **^  *°^„2^ 
SSuld  be  a  day  of  party  reckoning,  but  they  "»«*«^j?°  «JS?1«! 
cowardice.  Tl4y  itS«mbered  the  promtoe,  now  i^ 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  they  dkl  their  pw^tto  «*P 
SSi^'road-    At  SS*^^t  they  are  r«^dm  ^pport  and 

comfort  to  thoae  who  would  cloee  »*•    »  ""^  *°.™*.™J? 
shall  carry  out  the  alms  fashioned  and  ft«»^  *7  *J*»J?^^ 

Have  I  laid  before,  tn  answer  to  «»•  <5S£»  «^*S  Si*5?Si 
tag  9i  tat  every  dollar  tha  Govermnent  takes  ^^ttat  durtogtto 
is^  8  months  of  the  administration  of  M*-  ^oovear  the  FedwU 
Oovemment  waa  apendlng  ga.W  for  «»2Lif?H!f«2f^ 
taking  in.  deeplte  constantly  increasing  Marai  «■"•'_...   _^ 

HaJe  X  said  befbre  that  the  todustri-  of  my  B*«»«v;*»2lZS 
fftf^ng  constant  kasss  under  Mr.  Hbovw.  are  now  eQjoftaf 
profits,  and  In  many  taataaoaa  are  workttit  two  shiftaT 


tft 
m  tiualnsss  and  ta 
sajoylag  aa  old 


Have  X  said  that  the  great 
Ooan..  are  fading  a  tramendoas 

HBd  tiMt  tha  flfft^fil*  aad . 

oomfort  and  mental  rslaxattonr' 

Have  I  mentioned  the  Inereassd  tnstallaclon  «^    ^ 
the  increaae  In  automobUe  reglstratkma  tn  my  State? 

If  I  havent  heretofore  mentioned  thaee  thln^  It  Is 
the  Improvwaent  toxiches  every  field  of  endeavor,  aad  it 
that  most  people  were  aware  of  It. 

Our  opponente  say  that  there  U  no  lalatlonahto 

administration  <rf  Presklent  Roossvdt  aad  this  rrtura  to 
bustaess  In  Oonneetleut.    I  cannot  be  sure  tlkst  there  la  a  rwatinn- 
ahlp,  but  X  am  glad  h»  was  elected  la  lOSS.  

It  la  my  opinion  that  with  tha  Imrial  of  the  lasua  of  ooaa- 
munlsm.  public  opinion  tossed  into  the  open  pave  the  skeleton  oC 
dictatorship.  TtM  four  horsemen  of  das.  hatrsd.  ooaunnnlsia. 
dictatorship,  aad  c^ltaltsttc  destruetlan  were  ooraUod  tn  the  la^ 
round-up.    They  ware  dlaoovered  Jxist  in  time. 

Have  X  befora  now  referred  to  Oovernor  Landon's  ClUeago  spsech. 
in  whleh  he  said:  Tf  I  am  elected,  the  Budget  ta  going  to  ba 
balanced.  Wti'****'*^  not  by  depriving  our  needy  raMaf.  not  bf 
nCuslng  nsosssary  aid  to  the  f  armses,  not  by  swamping  tha  eoua- 

try  with  taxas^  _ 

Governor  Landon  said  that.  No  one  can  oondeom  the  datement. 
and  I  am  prepared  to  applaud  tt  If  the  Governor  win  only  teU  us 
how.  Sinoe  ClnderalU's  fairy  godmother,  and  the  mlraclea  of  Alleo 
hi  Wondvlaad.  and  Aladdln'a  lamp,  there  has  been  aothlng  quit* 
so  astoundliM.    Astounding  If  It  were  only  poedbla. 

BtaoeVuao'tamthM  of  the  1188  defidt  Is  ottdally  raportsd  dua 
to  expeadtturss  for  relief  aad  reoovery.  Governor  laarton  makaa  a 
pro^bathat  aeans  at  Isaat  a  Uttls  exsggsrmtad-lf  w«  are  ta 
sssume  that  he  would  balanoe  the  Budget  varr  sooa.         ^  ^    . 

Have  X  said  before  that  our  aatlonal  debt  is  loww  than  that  of 
Bmrlaad,  and  In  proportion  to  population  mueh  lower  than  that 
ofFti^oe.  and  that  our  intaraat  diargas  are  much  lower  than 
♦Hn—  m  wnjfi^Tiii  and  that,  tn  proportloa  to  popalattoa.  taslgnlfi- 
dmt  to  that  of  Ptancef  Have  X  noted  that  the  aatioaal  per-caplta 
debt  hi  Bi«laad  is  8781,  and  that  the  peiH»plta  debt  la  Pfeaaoa  Is 
8617,  and  that  ours  is  8386?  .   .      _.   . 

HSve  X  remladad  you  that  the  par-oaptta  aaanal  IMaot  ta 

Kngland  la  882.88.  that  the  P«-«2^«t^S"ti  ^'ISI^t  IHTl 
la  81841.  and  that  tn  the  United  Statea  It  U  86.48?  Hava  X 
befora  now  mentlmiad  that  the  nattoaal  Inoome  <f*^V»adjB 
lees  than  8aOj000iMO.O0O  a  year,  and  In  Pkanoe  >>^^^J^^^^'' 
000.000  a  year,  and  that  the  national  tnooaia  ta  tha  United 
ta  now  about  880.000,0004X)0  a  year? 

Why  do  soma  rich  men  threaten  to  move? 

Have  X  at  an  earlier  time  lefened  to  tlie  fact  that  bare. 
nor  Landon  became  a  cdndldate  for  ''•■idMkt  he  prmlaed  B«|d««^ 
SeTimd  Administrator  Hopkins  and  Bexford  TugwdU  and  that 
^wasmUte regularty  praising  Prsddsnt  Boosevdt  »ad  hla  •fiorU' 

Sl^i^tifS^dm^SuA^  form  otf^^tr**^  *^,S^ 
iwJSoed  the  -scandalous  toterfgence;_of  Pedwsl  ««J^ ^"f^Jj 
he  lefenad  to  Ooagraas  as  a  "debatlag  aodatr*.  »m«»  to  govaca 

*"iS  thSSSrocated  infiattoa  of  ^J»*C!!SZJ^,^!^^!S£i: 
OOOXWO  and  favored  graenbadm  to  pay  ^'itl^S^TSSLin^ 
And  that  ha  urged  monopdy  and  relaxation  of  tha  •ntttnat  law. 
and  advocated  an  M.  B.  A.  code  for  agrieultura.  with  Goveminant 
nrloe  fixing  and  licensing  of  farmera?  «^_^  w^«w4«- 

^^  t^t  ha  aponaored  a  bill  to  turn  over  the  State  baaktnc 
-^SS^K^JtoateaM  of  bankers  with  *»*««2^.r'^ 

SdSifllrSSiS  tha  Pederal  r-"*"^  «S  S?LSS^f  •** 
said  tt  waa  worn  than  -the  wUdeat  inflatloa  of  the  «»»jwr» 

And  that  he  ran  for  Governor  of  Kanaaa  In  1884  oa  tha  bads  oC 
lOO-osroant  cooperation  with  the  New  Deal? 

oSTSS  SaSSaT^  ptao*  in  the  Uvw  of  b«i.  and  to  mdi  • 
little  whllel  Bverythlng  is  different  now.  in  the  fsoe  of  W««- 
Srt^^  t«np£glu»rind  the  blaae  of  daaaltag  Ughte  oa  Wadi- 
tavtcm's  Caaltd  HUI  and  Psansylvanla  Avenue. 

diuicsalnn  and  during  the  time  whan  Prestdeot  Booseveu  was 
hSnMUteJdng  trips  Into  stnmge  V^wm  only  >•«—  «  »• 
d^MdonThe  repodlatea  now.  He  thinks  thai  tha  ptaasat  as- 
SSdKTof  PeSaTmo^ey  for  «dld  1.  wadg^ri,  dthoagh  a  >s- 
VtewST  the  zeeord.  as  It  appUea  to  hla  own  Strts  oi  Fsnsas. 
dSrty  prSSs  thShe  had  tethhaada  oat  about  an  of  tha  tkne. 


of  the  budset  of  tha  State,    The  money  cannot  be  ^m 
?  .T^^^^rS^UrU     oanMnuenitv  the  budget  cannot  fsl 


fsi  «u8  oC 


In  the  treasury. 

^"SH'l  aiftad  you  If  you  were  familiar  with  the  maaasr  to  whl^ 
x£^,ii!mAp!S^  Jf  Kan«s  were  P««toded  ^Jf^^^J^!^ 
aertoua  daya  of  the  depraedoa?   Are  you  aware  oJ 

came  from?  _.         . 

in  the  event  that  you  are  anxlona  to  

oame  f»m  that  made  It  poadhto  Ux  Km—  »_■» 
3ardi^l938  to  June  of  1988.  let  ma  tdl  yoajtaat 
^ogitBuey  Rellsf  Artmlniatnrtlon  djygsraad  la 

S^nSe  b<8l0«joe04»00,  »d  ths8  tha  OhAJPorte  Adman 
ipenttojnnaaaf  8114mjOOO.    LetBtetA^im 


that  oa  piAUe  roads  tha ^ 

888joeo^n08.  •ad  tha  jWMte  ^55«*» 
eaaa  of  816jOOOjOOD^    Tbr — 
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Vlth 


•n 


othar  ttema,  tb«  Federal  Oovbtb- 
MBvtate  ct  man  than  9M2J0O0SIO0. 

-*am  n-i .»..~^  Oorporstton,  the  Pwrm  Credit  Ad- 

BlnMntlan.  the  Fed«»l  Bouatng  Artmlnmrmttoo.  uid  otber  Ped- 
•tM^wMM  npended  mace  tbaa.  •a06.flOO.0O0.  maJOng  a  frmnd 
totMl  of  man  ttum  M«a.OOOjOOO.  And  tt  aeeme  that  OoTcrzuHr 
Tenilnn  tevond  tt  all— «ad  aeked  for  It.  Jivt  like  Mew  Xng- 
luid.  lHl*t  ttt  . , 

Tbe  administration  ct  the  calm  and  cautious  and  changeaoie 
QMfwnor  |ff'v«i»»  ipent  lees  than  1  percent  for  the  relief  of 
timt  State,    l^at  la  how  a  balaared  budget  waa  kept  in  balance. 

Aeta  at  the  fttderal  admlnletratlon  outsMe  of  the  Stote  helped 
the  Improvement  of  Tiiwlnwi  In  ranme.  and  perhaps  kept  the 
State  and  tta  prtrate  iiiit«iiilmi  fNm  coUapee.  But  this  la  elec- 
tton  9«ar.  and  Ooveraor  Landon  la  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
oC  tha  united  Stataa.  AlaKiat  evccythlng  foee  now,  as  the  author* 
of  the  full  Annar  pi^  atorj  of  another  day  are  building  new 
Ideas  and  p^i«**»«t  new  pAetvea  for  poUtteal  effect. 

■aw  TOO  reeatved  one  of  the  pamphleta  laeued  by  the  PubUo 
Affaka  Oooncil.  tec  of  Mew  York  Olty.  which  Z  presume  Isone 
of  the  ma*  many  aubaldlarlaa  o<  the  Republican  National  Oom- 
■tttao  and  tte  h*g^  eoaunand?  R  mahas  a  raferenoe  to  aeveral 
Stateai  bat  atnee  tt  ineludee  Connecticut,  my  own  State.  I  shall 
Kj  eoauBBnt  to  that  part  of  the  enlightening  document, 
line,  quite  apart  from  other  parts  of  llnea  around  It— 
-  "^  pamphlet  if  you  ha?e  one — it  says,  re- 
SSonneetleat  paid  $11,716,000."    That 

^iMt  au^Tnutyaot  be  intended  to  fool  the  people.  X  know 
ibat  many  Bewiiljihisn  Kieaken  In  my  State,  and  some  of  the 
aaw^aMia  hen,  make  about  the  aame  kind  o<  a  statement,  or 
ptmtthe  aama  aovt  ct  thing. 

troth  of  the  matter  is  that  Connecticut  pays  no  taxea  to 

IMval  Gosomment.    The  State  at  Connecticut  cannot  be 

by  the  ladeial  Oovenuncot,  and  netihsr  can  the  salaries  of 

tfals  or  employiaa.  or  municipal  employeea.    Certainly 

I  nmnli«  for  lagMatlve  olBoe  should  know  that,  and  the 

,-..    1  should  know  it  (and  moat  of  them  do),  and  the  Be- 

nobllean  National  Committee  should  know  it. 
IB  Caonaetteut  the  Fsdeial  Oovamment  eoUecta  liquor  taxes 

^  taJBSs  and  manufacturer's  excise  taxes  and  certain 

Intfudlnf  ao-eaUad  r'*""*^*'"'  taxea.  And  It  ooUects 
X  do  not  have  the  flguzca  eooceming  how  much  It 
in  mooma  taxea,  but  you  may  be  vary  certain  that  the 
^a^fmntt.  ^  wy  much  In  excaea  oC  the  1094  figures  which  I  men- 
tioned a  moment  ago.  Ttie  Nov  Deal  la  responsible  for  that,  but 
it  la  a  aiear  indication  of  impravad  or  restored  tnooihs,  and  better 
kwinsai.  Peihapa  tt  Is  twice  as  much  now.  Neither  do  I  know 
liquf  msay  people  m  Ousmeetleut  pay  an  income  tax.  but  I  should 
guasa  ^^»^  ttannmber  is  lesa  than  tOJXO.  The  population  of  the 
State  in  liOO  waa  In  excess  ot  IJKOJMO.  That  means  that  there 
DboaM  be  over  iOO/MX)  people  tn  Cosmectlcut  ai  years  of  age  or 


t  want  to  make  two  points.  One  Is  that  pertiape  one-tenth  of 
tha  people  over  ai  yean  of  age  file  an  income-tax  return  in  Con- 
naetieuC  One  might  guem  from  the  Bepubllcan  speeches  that 
timt  groop  should  determine  etoetkms  and  dedde  governmental 
poltdaa.  and  sort  of  look  out  for  things  generaUy.  But  being  poor 
^ij^it'm^ — It  18  unfortunate.  And  being  out  ot  the  Income-tax- 
paying  daaa  lent  an  indication  of  lack  of  Intdllgence  or  good 
[jllaanitilp  Some  people  strive  toward  peace  of  mind,  which  in 
ItMlf  la  paat  wealtn:  and  aome  other  bmu  have  the  Midas  touch. 
I  want  to  aaa  more  people  paying  an  income  tax,  and  for  raising 
moaay  X  prsfr  the  tneoosa-tax  method,  but  X  f aU  to  go  along  with 
Mt  the  taoome-tax  payera  are  posse ised  with  any  special 
of  ability  to  guide  the  Oovarnment  that  are  entirely 
«B  B0t  In  taat  daaa,  and  moat  of  whom  are  anxious 


t  gat  baA  to  what  seema  to  be  the  fanadoua  Idea  that 

pays  Padaral  taxea.    Some  ct  the  Republican  speakers 

to  eoBvey  the  impiamlon  that  there  is  a  higher  Fed- 

~    for  Oonneetlcut  than  there  is  for  Mississippi  or 

of  the  Vnloii.  and  that  this  Ccmunonwealth  la  singled 

pitntn^t  or  punishment  and  Is  compelled  to  bear 

Amm  of  the  burden  of  running  the  Federal  Oovem- 

UBfair  an  tnfsranaa.    How  misleartlng. 
that  the  tastnasBBam  and  aU  other  toaa  In  the  leas 
that  the  tneome  taxes  going  from  their 


paid  In  proportion  to  the  Income  of 
tndtvMuala;  and  If  the  total  amount  of  the  individual  taxea  going 
to  the  VMual  ninm  iiini  iil  from  the  State  of  Connecticut  are 

It  la  aotf  a  sign  that  we  have  more 
■liiMsiiiim  here.  If  Henry  Ford 
moved 'to  Ocnnsetlcut.  the  amount  would  go  up  ocmslderably.  and 
tt  the  I— Jiailj  of  the  country^  rIA  man  moved  to  our  State  we 
would  ba  f«dn«g.  as  Indlvlduala.  that  much  more  money  to  Waah- 
tngtan.  and  wa  would  he  that  much  better  off. 

Va  a  Bonalderabia  eatent  the  laoooaa  taxea  paid  by  people  tn 
OauneoWem  aonts  tmm  the  poekato  of  people  in  ttie  Statea  which 
aia  1MB  fortonato  In  Vba  way  of  rich  bmb.    Our  inainanca  com- 

il  plantB  have  aU  af  the  other  Statea  for 

of  oar  fannara.    It  la  from  the  pur- 

that  tbe  toaaa  aotaally  ooma. 

the  pen  of  those  anxloua  to  reaoh  high 

ttwt  a  vaady  Fadaral  Qofvanaaat 

of  tha  State  o<  Oennaefelcut. 


That  we  dont  get  back  from  the  Fedwal  Government  as  math  aa 
we  pay  in  is  one  of  the  sometimes  effective  campaign  issues  of 
Republican  n>okesmen.  Do  ttiey  actually  mean  that  because  we 
are  better  off  financially  we  should  insist  upon  getting  back  for 
Cczmecticut  as  much  as  the  people  of  ConnecUcut  send  to  Wash- 
ington, although  the  people  of  another  State  may  be  badly  off,  and 
the  State  has  an  tnsufflclent  number  of  wealthy  people  within  its 
borders  to  pay  much  to  the  Federal  Oovemment  by  way  of  Income 
taxes? 

That  is  a  narrow  view,  and  much  as  I  treasure  the  chance  to 
serve  in  Oongrcas  I  am  opposed  to  that  kind  of  States'  rights 
poUcy.  As  a  matter  of  cold  fact,  the  rich  men  who  live  in  Con- 
necticut are  In  some  Instances  more  fortunate  than  income-tax 
payers  of  certain  other  States.  New  York  State,  for  example,  has  a 
State  income-tax  law,  which  requires  that  some  people  there  are 
required  to  pay  far  In  excess  of  the  income  tax  paid  here.  This 
Istter  reference  has  no  place  here,  excepting  by  way  of  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  Connecticut  pays  no  Federal  taxes,  and  that  the  in- 
dividuals of  Connecticut  pay  no  more  than  in  any  other  State.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  New  York  State,  by  way  of  its  income  tax,  may 
in  some  instances  be  helping  a  bit  to  lighten  the  relief  load  In 
Connecticut. 

Unless  something  new  comes  Into  the  situation  within  the  next 
few  days,  the  honest  Issues  of  this  campaign  will  survive,  and  we 
will  finish  on  the  out-and-out  question  of  the  country's  foreign 
and  domestic  policies,  or  the  great  problems  of  what  we  do  to  pre- 
serve peace  for  the  United  States,  and  opportunity  and  economic 
scciirlty  for  the  American  people. 

I  have  complete  respect  for  the  opinion  of  the  man  who  criticizes 
relief  costs,  although  I  am  likely  to  disagree  with  his  conclusions. 
I  am  leaB  temperate  with  the  man  who  injects  Into  the  campaign 
some  of  the  things  that  would  excite  fear  and  hate  and  passion. 
That  is  not  new.  Neither  party  is  exempt,  and  perhaps  neither 
party's  record  Is  more  magniflcent  than  the  other.  The  terrible 
practice  started  long  ago.  when  George  Washington  suffered  the 
cruelty  of  a  criticism  that  most  of  his  countrymen  then  thought 
unwarranted,  and  which  all  Americans  are  now  certain  was  with- 
out much,  if  any,  justification.  In  July  1793  George  Washington 
said  in  part: 

"That  there  an  in  this  as  well  as  in  all  other  countries,  dis- 
contented characters,  I  well  know;  as  also  that  these  charactera 
are  actuated  by  very  different  views;  some  good,  from  an  opinion 
that  the  general  measures  of  the  Government  are  impure;  some 
bad.  and,  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  use  so  harsh  an  expression, 
diabolical,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  only  meant  to  Impede  the 
measures  of  the  Government  generally,  hut  more  especially  as  a 
great  means  toward  the  accomplishment  of  it,  to  destroy  the  con- 
fidence which  it  is  necessary  for  the  people  to  place,  until  they 
have  imeqUivocal  proof  of  demerit,  in  their  public  servants. 

"But  in  what  will  this  abuse  terminate?  For  the  result,  as  It 
respects  myself,  I  care  not;  for  I  have  a  consolation  within  that 
no  earthly  efforts  can  deprive  me  of,  and  that  is,  that  neither 
ambition  not  interested  motives  have  influenced  my  conduct.  The 
arrows  of  malevolence,  therefore,  however  barbed  and  well- 
pointed,  never  can  reach  the  most  vulnerable  part  of  me;  though 
whilst  I  am  up  as  a  mark,  they  will  be  continually  aimed." 

Perhaps  some  time  In  the  not  far  off  we  will  get  away  from 
campaigns  of  vllliflcation  and  tinklndness,  and  as  a  Nation,  and 
as  political  parties,  come  to  an  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of 
public  office.  Nowadays  different  men  call  the  same  thing  by 
different  names.  Perhaps  I  am  wearing  rose-colored  glasses,  and 
see  in  Franklin  Rooeevelt  good  things  where  badness  exists.  What 
they  call  class  hatred.  I  call  class  love. 

When  the  President  of  the  United  States  referred  to  one  of  hts 
countrymen  as  a  forgotten  man  I  saw  in  the  call  an  appeal  for 
*it^5t^TMM>  from  those  who  were  sufficiently  gifted  vrlth  Intellect 
and  the  material  things  of  life,  to  do  something  about  It.  I  read 
Into  the  message  a  friendly  request,  and  a  gentlemanly  advice  that 
the  true  test  of  a  nation  is  its  care  of  the  weak,  and  the  absolute 
re^ionslbllity  of  government,  and  men,  is  to  make  provision  for 
the  less  fortunate,  in  an  honorable  and  legitimate  way,  and  not 
by  way  of  cold  charity  and  legal  limitation.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
those  who  called  it  class  hatred  were  without  a  rec<dlection  of  the 
teachings  and  the  lessons  of  the  ages. 

Let  me  ask  you  another  question.  Were  you  ever  down  In  a 
mine?  Have  you  an  understanding  of  the  Ufe  of  the  men  who 
expl<»«  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  struggle  with  life. 
away  from  the  sim,  and  the  fresh  air?  Have  you  ever  seen  the 
children  there?  Did  you  ever  go  to  work  before  the  break  of 
day,  and  come  home  completely  tired  after  the  day  had  closed? 
Have  you  ever  seen  the  little  children  In  factories?  If  you  haven't 
known  these  experienoea,  or  come  in  contact  with  them,  you 
cannot  fully  appreciate  the  problems  of  people,  or  the  problems  of 
government.  E>ep  away  from  these  distasteful  things  if  you  wUl; 
blot  that  side  of  req;>onslbility  from  your  life,  but  Uj  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  Government  cannot  entirely  get  away  from  them, 
nor  can  those  whom  you  elect  to  office  very  easily  take  the  other 
side  of  the  street.  Thank  Heaven  moat  men  who  choose  the  path 
of  governmental  service,  at  least  in  this  period,  do  not  run  away. 
It  may  sound  funny  as  a  vaudeville  actor  pokes  fun  at  the  man 
wiu}  leans  on  a  shovel,  or  a  hxwiorlat  on  the  comer,  or  in  the  dub 
oar,  taUa  a  new  one;  bu»  there  lant  much  fim  in  It  for  the  man 
who  leans  on  the  shovel.  P.  W.  A.  Jokes  and  W.  P.  A.  Jests  have 
been  altogether  too  common  for  the  business  that  has  been  suffl- 
elently  serious  to  bs  the  line  of  demarcation  between  self-req>act 
and  tha  dola.     Very  Ukaly  many  of  the  men  whom  mlsfortuna 
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mm  part  to  which  thagr  wars  unMsouatomad  do  laaa  on 

ttaa  rtxivaU  aa  tte  Jokas  Infer.  .  _  . 

P)»ee  younelf  In  their  poaltkm.  If  juo  aan.  Xknow  mm  who 
w^mmibmd  tsam  high  plaoaa  In  tha  mad  fusb  of  1030.  and 
bSuStolJ  bSd  SS«  dependant  upon  tham  •«y«^^"- 
tiw^i^Me  and  the  aboveL  Thiqr  commanded  my  admiration, 
Si '^aSSd^TO^SIi-d  o«r%U;^.  I^«S£L«S?* 
of  oourae.  Ttouhlamakan  than,  to  be ;  •on^  "^52L  ^ 
SuSjIsut  thara  an  the  old.  old  storlas'^of  tha  black  sbaap  and 

^  S?  m'^the  relief  agendas  to  which  X  have  referrad  •  £«»* 
KjJw  v«iture  that  has  Juatlflad  »t^-  .JJ^^*  ^J^^SS 
•elves  accepted  tt  la  to  me  a  aouroe  of  ■^^f*L*f 'J^JSSL?^ 
Stve  sucSsded  to  esUbMahtng  social  vataea  *^*-SlJf2Tl£ 
e*ni>mtlona  to  come  should  be  a  source  of  gntUlcatlon  to  their 
S^Si  ThS^v.  tmp«^  the  h-Ott  -J»£2S£.i'^ 
^Sunltlas  by  tha  building  of  aewan  •*>±J^'^^^^  ** 
puoea  that  bnd  dlasasa.  Networks  of  '^^^jn^jna  hawa 
SSdln  thTswaat  of  thair  brows  and  with  an  ache  to  ttoebr 
They  have  improved  our  edueatkmal  m««^  "«J  SS^imhiifl 
^aodal  strwtun  to  tha  same  way,  by  y*—-  *?f.°!^'£S!S 
bSldlnga  of  .vary  kin«t--alrporta.  partM^p^rg««wii^ 
SSSSs  othar  ttUnga.  that  wlU  ba  raoontod  "fl  f^Jf^gS^ 

JSSmband.  ^  *»*^  ^^  ^^^Si  ^  ^."S^^S  it^ 
tax  burden.  «  hfdped  lift  ona.  from  tha  amaU  •■WT* JJ^JtS 
Sii^^tatha«mtry.     What  they  tavt^dmia-idwhat  tta 

jSmSoovamment  baa  pakl  f  or  wa  in  «JJ«*«?"  •S**?^  ^ 
iJ«S  Thaae  thlnes  would  hava  been  done  for  the  moat  part 
S  ttla  SSToTS^anothar  thne.  And  the  tt*«^5?°-f'««- 
ratharthan  the  Income-tax  payer,  would  have  paid  thf  "» 

wSiout  tha  aodal  ^«- ««»  «"^  T2.S2£i^SS«S2.^ 
Bald  taxes  for  tha  reltBf  of  temporarily  Jlaiiaiwirl  famUiaa.  Bui 
we  would  have  paid  aa  well  for  aU  of  thaae  teprovwamta.    » 

sssu:^i^?TvSSr  2,rsan"p22g^  r  x. 

^•^La^^S^SaiTSSSSrSL  rak-  (and  psrbap. 
baS^  torthTbut  I  aaw  none  of  that  aort  of  thtag  to  i^cwn- 
SStty  or  to  ikf  Stote.  and  aa  nuiyor  of  "fl^  «»*  "^  I 
S^^  Of  thoHouae  of  Bepnaentatlvaa.  i^^  "fV^K^^ 
uSSTto  do  with  tbe  program  and  X  waa  mora  than  ordinarily 

^TSa  Saftba  dty  to  which  I  Mva  la  bettor  off  «« J»»^ 
bJd^bSrttTaf  tSs  W.  F.  A,  and  X  ta»w  ttat  wttbo^  » 
^SmwocM  hava  baen  greater,  •n^tbat  wtthcut^ajd  of 
toe  nderal  Goveramant  the  coat  would  hava  be«a  «n»»J«»«« 
and  tha  d^  would  have  been  engaged  to  a  glgaatie  rtM  omaia 
tousineas,  at  least  until  the  comptete  oc^^m-^  ^^  ^ 
None  denlea  the  tremendoua  oo^  Tha  qneatloa  wa  mmaa  am 
ourselves  la  whether  or  not  ^,  ««°»«7  ^t^^ILSdto  55 
worth  tbe  coat.  Bveryone  la  fully  •••^1*^*  "2»*'~J^S 
war  cost,  which  ev«i  these  many  years  after  tha  war  Is  »P<>;f»* 
ST^s^^ttoJTtha  coat  la  not  gigantic  or  ev«  gi«jt  We  sprnt 
bill^toatofrtfle  daughter  to  aave  tbe  world  and  j^^r^umM 
SSSS^a  lasting  peace.  Tbat  effort  waa  not  vary  suooe«ful  bat 
SS^anwdtwaS^id  oxtTavaganoa  waa  a  mUd  tDmma  ^bai 
Si^STwSto^Tnolae  createdV^la  »^  P-?^^' J^ 
«k<«^«f  !■  nvM-  *»m  the  and  doea  seam  to  ba  at  band,  wa  wiu 
SSw^ILS  STioS^-Tb^aSd^  will  have  »«hto  show  for 
IKiJlS  vSu  iSw  that  what  la  buUt  Is  PW**-  WhiUt  prtda  la 
Swaervi^  is^roflt  aa  waU.  Tbare  wlU  ba  scan,  but  Uttla  am 
Sndworklng  off  tha  debt  that  remalna  can  hardly  be  aa  dla- 
taateful  aa  tbe  war  debt.  ^      .  ^  .     ^  ,„_ 

'•Sfttiat  I  have  aakl  tonight  ta  '»»*«»-■  *?mlndlnab«j 
time  and  to  the  hurry  of  a  campaign.    X  faar  I  do  not  represens 

STdSSL^wSimSi skill.  ^^^j*^,±fs^:'S^,jrj^ 

has  imppenad  to  your  neighborhood.  Walg^  the  I»°AU  a^toat 
S?  rSSuAnd  Iftois  Is  anlsBua  worthy  of  your  oonsldaratlan. 
and  Itbtok  It  la.  aak  yourself  what  you  would  do  If  you  —- 
tba  Pnaldant  of  tbe  United  Stataa. 


Stotaa  does  get  much  oat  of  ladaral  j^aortltoto  ^^^  •f"^ 
oonalderably  mora  tbaa  It  paya  to  tha  Oovarnment.  "^^JJ^ 
tar  naada  rrmbr-*-  let  nm  potot  out  now.  that  tba  oMBUtactur- 
tog  induatty  of  my  own  State  of  Oonnsetteat  >»•  "tMywD  a  paata* 
^centagc  at  raarLploymant  tocreass  than  any  oU^  <Btota.i»^^ 
tnl^  aSseptlngwaT^  ««^^  «tougb.  that  ona  State  la  Ala- 

plat- 


Durlng  mj  talks  Z  bava  dtartiaaart  tba 
form,  about  which  ao  much  baa  baaa  said,  aid  X 
did  keep  evwry  platform  promlaa.  to  apUa  at  tba  tact  that 
clevar  spokaamen  of  the  Bepubllcan  Party,  with  a 
language  and  tba  aklU  of  plaudbiUty,  ttrtad  to 
belleva  that  wa  did  not  keep  thoaa  promlsea     I 
tbe  American  paopla.  at  leaat  those  who  wars  liatwlag  to 
benefite  to  labor  which  were  directly  beneflto  to  capital, 
tbe  banka  ware  aavad  and  bank  dapoalto  urotoef*  "^ 
•ad  homea  aavad.    X  have  tried  to  potot  o«t  that 
did  not  gat  a  mortgage  from  tba  Home  Ownati 
tton  reodvad  benefit  from  the  law,  bacaoaa  tbey 
unbaarahle  tax  coat  that  would  bava  baaa  levied  upon 
tba  moaldpalltiaa  ooold  not  ooUoet  fraaa  tba 
ownva  aad  wars  eompdled  to  ooUact  tba 
tba  home  owaan  aot  to  "  ' 


gift  of 

Daaola 

toabov 

tba 

bow 


(lUdio  addraaa  of  Senator  Fkawcia  T-  »J^£J»»L.^^£°5?•^^ 
*^!S^ttSrSlonbd  network.  Station  WIZB8.  Watartmry,  Oona, 
Thursday.  Oct.  aO.  1086)  *    ♦  ,v  «« 

After  this  eventog  I  will  have  but  one  "»o"^^»««  *^*?\f? 
thTtodio  to  iuSsm  who  an  reached  only  «»««*»»  "^  ^ 
iSiSd  colonial  network.  Tomorrow  nl«MI  '^  JJJ  ^ 
T^ifito  T-80  At  that  time  I  will  hava  oondnded  l^^jioj™: 
liS  I  am^  to  tell  myadf,  when  I  am  •to"?.  "^Lf^  ^ 
S^  to^  nS«^  ao  long  as  I  Uve.  that  I  hava  not  totenWon^ 
mSSlS  oraSded  a  atoSe  taaue  that  I  knew  about,  or  ttou^ 
Sf;^  ISSrx  b^^Iked  about  peace  «Pd  wy.  and  tte  cost 
rfV2Sr^wdtte  cost  of  war.  I  have  endeavored  to  potet  out 
ttulndStfft^^ScSn  agrieulture  to  «»  <*«»»«» jLS? 
^i^Sd  bow  by  helping  ttafarmen  <rf  »•  *«Sli^S*S^ 
sSS  wa  famtahoi  Joba  aad  buying  power  to  ^  ***2SJSSi 
oftto  Bast  and  Northeast,  and  fuml^ad  money  «»  «^,^»5°S^ 
rf  1^  woe  bustoeaaman  on  the  comer,  and  the  l«l»  todua- 
S^^SlSSSraad  for  the  pattento  of  tba  dogor  Mg 
SmSo  St^/and  for  tbe  cuatomen  of  everyona  elsa  who  aella 

SwbaaS;  iSm  tbewisfar  the  reafc  of  the  «»♦"  ^  ttaooodtty. 
X  SSkSatlbA^  abown  v«y  daaxly  that  our  part  of  tba  United 


tvad  ttat 
If 


to  ma  that  I  dtaeoaaed  aU  of 

thia  la  baeaosa  I  am  not  

for'  neleetion'  tbla  yaar  and  wUl  not  ba  a  caiKldato  for  c^aa 
•■•to  untU  after  PrasAdent  Booaevdt  baa  eumpletad  bla  last  term. 
I  bava  no  pacaooal  ax  to  grtod.  X  have  ao  parMDal^y  to  tba 
aoUUcal  AeMTaad  taaofar  aa  my  own  vary  peranoal  adflab  tot«aat 
tieaBoemed  It  wotfd  make  Uttla  diflarenoe  to  ma  wbidi  way  tha 
wind  blew.  Bat  X  do  bava  an  lateraat.  bacaoaa  X  bava  ablldrm. 
aad  X  know  that  nqr  fotan  aad  thair  future  aad  tba  futon  of 
rldi  men  aad  poor  aaaa  an  bound  up  to  tba  outcoaaa  of  ae^ 
TtMaday.  Pivbapa  my  view  la  wrong,  parbapa  my  glaaaaa  am  of 
a  roaa-coloradttot.  pertmpa  It  la  a  mirafla  X  aaa.  aadjudbapa  It 
Is  a  gtaoat  I  faar.  bat  witt  aU  of  tbe  alaoarlty  ttaatX  poaaam  X 
waat  to  tall  tba  paopla  of  Maw  Bngland  agala.  aa  wall  aa 
who  might  be  liatanlng  outaide  of  New  Bngland.  that  tba 
tkm  of  Booaeadt  aaam  to  ma  of  panunooa*  baportaaoa  to  tbla 


In  my  talka  Z  mada  ao  effort  to  create  laMiaa  or  to  buUd  vp 

atraw  man  or  to  try  to  fod  •»*«»••  P**^  J  ^SSLS^^ 
tet  ma  do  that,  aad  X  ahoold  be  afraUl  that  If  I  wOlfvlty  mtdad 
slngla  aool  to  this  campaign  X  wocdd  pay  tba  panatty 
^Sd  somehow.  X  bava  not  only  talked  ovar  tta  fadio 
17  timea  but  X  bava  been  oat  oa  tba  bywaya.  aad  to  tba  WWa 
towa  balla.  aad  to  tha  big  armorlaa  of  my  own  Btoto  u^  otb« 
mKtnm  niBtat  after  al^t.  I  hava  gone  plaoaa  aad  tdkad  for  aa 
many  ttmea  aa  I  eould  gat  paopte  to  Uataa  to  ma.  beoaum  X  have 
a  f  eellag  of  gratttoda  tor  what  a  gnat  aad  good  aua  baa  d»a 
for  blTSouaSrand  baeaosa  I  want  tba  banaSto  of  htajadgmaat 
•nd  bis  laadenbtp  to  gnida  tba  P^ogiact J^tam^ntar  an^ 
other  4  yaaxa.  To  ate  it  baa  aeemart  wortt  wbua.  i  aaaa  aawi 
Jerrtte^Tbut  fadgue  maaaa  Uttla  wbaa  tba  prtoa  la  ao  gnat; 
•ad  tbe  prlaa.  aa  I  aaa  It.  la  a  giaatar  sactBt^  tx*  Amaalcaa^ 
•ad  a  broader  opportualty  for  tbe  people  of  tMa  fauaratton  aad 
tba  gaaaratlons  that  will  eome.travdlag  down  tta^aftar^ 

I  have  aometlmaa  asked  myadf  If  than  ^  """y^*  «i».^ti  > 
looked.  I  hava  Uvad  long  aaoogb  to  know  that  It  la  poUttoally 
bast  aad  morally  rlgbt  to  dlaeuaa  aU  of  tba  taroaa  aad  to  affmu 
sud  mistokss  whan  tbay  exist,  aad  to  lay 
of  tba  ftoaeblsa  all  of  tbe  things  wbieh  o 
iMir  hnrr'«*—  tbatr  Uvea,  thair  Ubartiss.  tbdr  for- 
tunes, aad  tbair  Stote.  X  dlaooaaed  tba  cbi_„-  ^ 
aad  eommunlnn.  aad  tba  balanrlng  of  tba  Bodgat.  aad  tba 
IS^agbf  tteftall  Uvea  aad  fmgUa  nMto  of  iubyaorta.  «mI  tta 
i^ftrtieulato  nidn  paopla.  If  I  haaa  to  tadamaa  aaaa  to  arrdr,  » 
5IrS!«VthtotSt;  «ul  X  can  toU  you  boaaattr  ttat  It  X  lor 
one  ^^t  hdlavad  that  FiaakUa  Booaavdt  wooid  laad  ua  toto 
draaga  govammoatal  paaturea  or  provloeaa  X 

aattrtSTttif I^bSTlSilT'iltboagb  poadblf~toehy.^piayad  tta 

ptft  that  an  AaMrtoan  Is  axpectad  to  play.  •»*  «S«?2S!i.^ 
denlea  and  abflltlaa  X  poaaaaa,  ««  tta  CMaaoftta  pdVia;  tba 
caiMettat  X  ttalak  la  to  ttia  partod  beat  itpraaannn  br 


tta 


aad  aa  A 


Tbe  DdBocratlc  National  Oomailttaa  aadgaed  ma  to^  on 
radto  atanoat  every  night,  ovar  a  New  Bngland  iiatana«.bao 
STcommlttealSinSd  to  fad  Jtat  Ito|d  •  J**57»Sf 

New  Bngland,  and  tte  aeada  fl<«;rLSfirS'f!?£f  i^ 
Bnglimd  mtoded.    Tbe  eommlttaa  aeemed  to  fad  tbat  -»  « 
aaSTm  a  New  Bagbuid  n^jwdortog  tt»  d«piaaa^ 
Member  of  tbe  Houae  of  Bapreaentatlvaa  to  tta  ffarti  ffaya. 
SrSnber  of  tba  Uaited  Stotaa  Saaate^br^g** «»« 
to  what  baa  gona  on.  to  know  tba  goveramaatai  aaa 

dent  Boueevdt%  aide.  

For  the  chance  that  the  coounlttee  baa  gtftsk  wm  to 
ndghbon.  or  New  ftigUmd,  aa  wdl  aa  ^[„ooai^feuaid. 
oSS^ut.  I  dian  carry  •J-«b«,f«^*»*L ■£!  ■»  ' 
debt.    Hie  State  oditrd  auaMuHtaa  o*  b7  P^  ■**.*''* 
me  tbe  ebaace  to  be  oa  tte  radio  •baoat  g^d?  «!».,<■ 

******  '*  iSnS^srsSdto^sruTmjiSi  t 

'**~"™^'  -      ta  my  laagfuage.  It  la  no*  baoauaa  I 


to 


bava 
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napanoiea,  bat  htfcmm  I  am  like  other 
with  tlM  fimilUM  of  hnaum  natara.  If  X  hmw 
itod  PrMUtent  BeoMvalt  and  my  pwty  wtth  tba 
'inMttlMDe*.  and  a  fair  maaaur*  of  aklU.  It  la  not  beeanaa 
fMfm  vaa  not  m  my  heart,  and  tha  daalra  in  my  mind,  but 
^.auaa  tha  attnatkm  waa  ao  big  and  I  waa  ao  Itttla. 
If  w  hava  not  laid  low  tha  ghaaUy  gboaU  tha*  create  political 
ebadowe  in  nattiyn^  campalgna,  X  am  aurprlaed  and  I  will  be 
dlHttipolatad.  If  i*a  have  not  ccmTinoad  the  American  peoi^ 
trtw  wcf«  wflUnf  to  be  eonvlnoed.  I  am  even  more  aurprlaed. 
It  wm  be  no  fault  of  mine  if  thlii«B  go  vrong.  at  leaat  insofar 
aa  my  eenadanea  le  eoneemad.  MO  man  la  expected  to  do  mora 
to  be  goldad  by  hla  honeat  convlctlona,  and  to  properly 
the  ^T*"**^  call  of  hla  own  undentandlng.  and  his 


---S  kopa  that  tha  i^m^'*— «**  plaoed  tn  me  by  the  Democratlo 
-  ooBBmltlae  aiMi  tha  Demoeratlo  Committee  of  Con- 
mlaplaoad.  I  think  that  I  do  know  New 
»  Meal  many  yeara  I  hsta  been  over  the  State 
of  Maine  tram  flwago.  to  sabee.  and  the  Sebols.  I  have  trav- 
alad  tram  Ita  baantlfut  rooky  eoasUlna  to  the  Bangleys.  and 
fram  ipHf  Food  In  Arooetook  County,  to  the  Cannrtlan  border, 
and  the  Mbw  Hampahlra  line.  I  haea  walked  beside  rivers  and 
■tieama  of  New  Hampahlre.  and  have  known  the  friendship  of 
tba  paoBia  who  work  and  play  about  the  great  Wlcnlpeaaukee. 
1  have  been  at  tha  great  qwurlea  of  Vermont,  and  througb  the 
White  ftfrnn*y**»*.  and  beslda  tha  brooks  of  that  great  State. 
MmaaiAuMtta  la  at  *«*t*«*  to  my  home  and  I  have  been  over 
and  thrmmh  tha  State  time  and  time  again,  through  the  lata 
yaan,  aad  the  aama  wtth  Rhode  Island.  In  my  own  State.  I 
hava  at  one  *«"»«»  or  anff#b*r  eroeaert  the  main  street  comer 
of  aeery  town,  and  I  have  been  through  the  great  industrial 
planto.  and  I  know  many  of  the  people,  and  their  ways,  and 
m  thair  succeaies.  and  of  their  dHappc^tments.  I  have  myself 
worked  in  tha  factortas,  from  early  in  the  morning  until  late 
■I  night,  and  for  mei^sr  wages.  X  have  been  on  the  farm  a 
Ilttia  bit.  I  have  had  an  esparlenoe  in  mimidpal  government, 
and  aa  a  aawspapar  leimtar  laanied  iwftftb^^g  of  State  govem- 
mant. 

like  other  Haw  Xnglandafs.  I  hava  treasuied  the  Maw  Snf^and 
heritage,  and  I  have  triad  to  be  a  kind  of  student  of  the  rleh 
romanea  and  rsBurkaUa  reeord  of  Mtow  Kngtand  men  and  women. 
X  am  not «  worthy  spokesman,  but  I  have  seen  the  sad  side  of  life 
«B  bora  ta  tha  northeast,  and  modi  of  tha  side  of  lUe  that  la 
baanttfUl  and  eamfortliv.  I  waa  bom  here.  Generations  of  my 
family  have  lived  ham.  and  I  never  went  away.    I  have  been  here 

the  anowa  came  and  whan  tha  green  mountains  were  prettl- 

the  beautiful  colortag  came  to  the  leavea  and  when 

I  have  wofkad  a  Itttle  on  a  farm,  and  tf 

to  a  vary  i^aat  deal  thatt  I  do  not  know  about  our  indxistxlal 
and  farm  Ufa  it  to  not  baeanm  I  have  not  wanted  to  know.    I 

a  Ilttia  of  tha  buslnem  of  the  flnaneial  institutions  here, 
partteulariy  of  tha  moat  powerful  oaee  m  my  State,  because 
In  a  small  and  inoitost  way  X  have  been  eonnected  with  the  Insur- 
aam  «m?'t*p»"«—  for  many  yeara.  Fleam  pardon  them  pamonal 
miareBeaa.  Soma  of  them  am  unplmmnt  to  recall,  even  for  ma, 
bat  I  sin  trying  to  add  an  emphasts  to  my  nearly  last  talk  with 
tba  Jury,  m  I  try  to  eiphan  and  plead  the  eaum  of  tha  coura- 

leadarshlp  that  I  repneent  In  mmU  part. 


thtog  more  about  which  X  will  talk  before  the 
X  might  have  dona  It  tonight,  but  it  ao  happcna 
night  at  thla  same  hour  I  shall  have  a  more  extan- 
At  that  tima  I  will  have  the  advantage  of  a  oon« 
0>l*mmi  network  and  tha  Connecticut  sta- 
vrtilBh,  I  have  hem  talking  nearly  every  night.  I  will 
a  tSbaact  than  to  reach  many  thouaands  more,  and  to  talk 
Witt,  or  to^  tf  thsy  will  Usten.  mom  induatnallats  In  my  State, 
mom  inaoraBM  people  in  Hartford,  and  more  workexa  In  tha 
«t»^»«w»«^^  I  asm  I  It  ill  IB 

I  delay  tha  partlcnlar  talk  I  have  m  mind,  to  give  ma  tha 
dmam  to  go  over  wtth  them  tha  matter  that  at  the  moment 
aeema  of  paramount  election  campaign  importance.  I  am  reter- 
rtBf  to  tha  Boelal  Saeurlty  Act.  If  you  will  listen  to  me  tomorrow 
tMb.%  at  T:lg.  and  you  will  gat  soma  other  people  to  Usten.  X 
wdl  ptowa  to  you  conclusively  that  tha  industrialists  who  stuffed 
pay  anveiopm  wtth  mWmrttng  atatamants  about  tha  Social  Secur- 
nj  Act.  and  old  age  panskma,  have  bean  unfair,  and  in  enror,  and 
probably  without  Intentloii  f aim.  to  their  friends  and  i^mployem. 
I  vtll  pmve  to  you  beyond  a  ahadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  Federal 
is  not  tudng  tha  workman's  wages,  or  cutting  his 


;  bat  la  actually  swwmg  tha  pay  check  and  giviog  a  wage 

.    1  ■ 


to 

to 


to  the  Amarloan  workman.  I  want  the  insuranm  people 
thla.  and  I  want  tha  amployen  to  hear  it,  as  X  endeavor 
them  that  they  wiU  be  better  off  under  this  great  law. 
wlU  be  batter  off,  and  that  as  we  banish  tha 
JMfbtfol  faam  of  peopto  going  down  bin  toward  tha  portala  of 
alamlty,  we  am  stmogthanlng  our  aoonomie  i^atam.  protecttng 
man,  and  ttfttng  American  Industry  and  tha 
to  a  new  hatght. 
that  thto  can  be  dona,  and  tha  aanvietloa  to  not  ba> 
of  my  lymklm  oourata.  or  undentandlng.  It  to  a  vary 
»  atonr  and  I  win  t^  tt  la  simpla  laiMUHa.  tha  kind  I 
baat.  Im  ardor  that  any  of  tlwm  who  MU  ramatai  la  doubt, 
go  to  tlw       '  - 


To  thom  who  have  listened  to  me  over  them  wedn  let  ma  offer 
my  thanks  for  the  courtesy.  I  hope  that  X  have  been  helpful,  not 
oKUy  to  them,  but  to  President  Roosevelt,  as  It  seems  tome  that 
he  is  b^ng  called  to  guide  and  guard  this  great  democracy.  X 
firmly  believe  that  on  Tuesday,  as  we  come  to  the  crossroads, 
that  there  is  a  wrong  way  and  a  right  way.  I  see  in  President 
Roosevelt  the  way  of  rlghteousneee,  and  the  reincarnation  of  the 
aim«  and  ideals  of  a  group  of  patriotic  men.  the  founding  fathers, 
several  of  whom  came  from  rcanantlc  New  England. 

HIS   t.OTAL   UEGION 

(Radio  addrem  of  Senator  Francis  T.  Maxjomxt.  of  Connecticut,  over 

the  Colonial  network,  StaUon  WIXBS,  Waterbury,  Conn..  Thuia- 

day,  Oct.  29.  1936) 

In  an  earlier  radio  talk  that  I  have  given.  I  made  reference  to  a 
group  of  men  on  top  of  the  Republican  Party  who  were  thirsting  for 
a  lost  control.  In  my  talk  I  endeavored  to  plctxire  their  bewilder- 
ment, at  a  time  when  the  coxintry  was  most  In  need  of  the  intel- 
lectual fibillties  everyone  believed  that  these  men  had  possessed. 
I  tried  to  describe  their  plight,  and  their  quietly  frantic  appeal  for 
relief,  and  guidance,  and  deliverance,  at  a  period  when  the  coimtry 
was  threatened  with  becoming  an  economic  shambles.  At  that 
time  th(!re  was  ringing  in  the  ears  of  these  men  the  noise  from 
the  toppling  banks,  and  the  rustle  of  bales  of  worthless  securities. 
and  the  hammering  of  the  auctioneer,  and  the  hum  and  buzz  of 
the  hornets  of  depression.  Every  American  can  remember  that 
period,  and  that  picture,  and  that  situation.  Every  American  can 
remember  when  the  country's  nerves  were  quieted,  and  the  high 
fever  vrss  reduced,  and  the  crisis  passed.  Every  American  can 
remember  the  period  of  convalescence,  and  when  the  patient  was 
able  to  i^  out.  Once  more  the  same  group  of  men,  in  whom 
we  had  misplaced  our  confidence  at  that  time,  become  obvious 
again.  As  I  look  at  them  now,  I  can  recognize  the  group,  but 
they  have  changed  very  much.  They  are  now  robust  of  color,  and 
perfectly  clad,  and  seem  unmindful  that  anything  was  ever  wrong, 
or  that  we  eecaped  a  dreadful  plague.  I  am  unable  to  understand 
how  they  can  forget  the  lightning,  and  the  dark  clouds,  and  the 
wind,  and  the  rain.  X  cannot  forget  it.  I  confess  I  saw  the  possi- 
bilities of  leaving  to  my  children,  and  other  men's  chiidrten.  a 
heritage  of  misery. 

When  the  wake  of  the  storm  left  b\isiness  wreckage  piled  high, 
and  there  was  occasion  to  worry  about  the  infections  that  some- 
tlmee  follow  terrible  storms.  I  confess  that  I  was  wtsried.  X  was 
not  worried  about  money,  oc  material  things,  because  I  had  little 
of  them,  but  I  feared  that  without  a  courageous  leadership,  to 
lead  the  qxiickly  organized  forces  of  recovery,  the  Republic  might 
be  destroyed.  The  confusion  following  a  storm  is  a  dangerous 
thing,  and  at  such  a  time  the  need  for  guidance  and  leadership  to 
greatest. 

I  know  that  this  particular  group,  who  had  been  on  top  a  little 
earlier,  did  not  then  worry  alwut  taxes,  or  the  debts  of  future 
generations,  or  regimentation,  or  governmental  costs.  Perhaps 
ttiey  should  have  worried  about  these  things,  but  theee  things 
seemed  less  significant  than  other  tilings. 

In  the  stcnrm.  and  just  following  the  storm,  thto  group  sur- 
rendered in  the  exhaustion  of  fear.  They  had  not  much  idea  of 
what  to  do  about  it  all.  and  their  faith  seemed  frightfully  shaken. 

Most  of  us  did  not  know  where  the  new  road  of  the  new  Presi- 
dent would  lead,  but  we  were  confident  that  it  could  never  be 
worse  than  the  one  we  had  traveled  so  long.  The  new  road  was 
an  uphill  road,  but  our  driver  was  fresh,  and  courageous,  and 
bold.  He  carried  us  on  to  a  smooth  highway,  and  under  lUs 
direction  the  coach  of  state  gained  momentum  on  the  way  up. 
The  eartler  feeling  of  hcaror  changed  to  a  feeling  of  hope,  and 
quickly  to  a  feeling  of  confidence. 

And  for  the  last  few  years  we  have  kept  that  feeling  of  con- 
fidence, until  the  past  few  months  everyone  has  avoided  the 
i^peal  to  prejudice  and  passion,  and  people  seemed  appreciative 
of  the  fact  that  the  words  and  deeds  of  an  able  President  had 
quieted  the  fears  of  the  country  and  prevented  a  change  in  our 
system  of  government.  It  was  rather  generally  admitted,  a  little 
while  ago.  that  we  cotild  avoid  a  governmental  change  by  cor- 
recting maladjustments  that  in  other  parts  of  the  world  had  led 
to  grMt  changes.  In  the  very  few  days  that  are  left  in  this  cam- 
paign, the  Republican  Party  leadership  to  which  I  have  referred 
gom  way  back  into  the  dark  files,  and  resurrects  all  of  the  dread- 
ful things  with  which  we  have  had  to  contend  in  national  pollti- 
eal  campaigns  of  another  day.  New  false  issues,  as  well  as  tha 
old  vague  and  misleading  ones,  are  shown  with  great  force,  to 
distract  the  attention  of  the  people  from  the  weaknesses  of  thto 
Republican  leadership.  The  old  ghosts  of  false  propaganda,  sub- 
tofuge.  and  camouflage  come  to  the  front  again.  We  hear  about 
boondoggling.  Can  you  remember  the  boondoggling  of  1931  and 
1932?  It  was  Intended  to  be  kept  sacret.  but  after  a  long  serim 
of  dtograoeful  efforts  to  use  the  powers  of  Oovemment,  the  thing* 
were  dragged  out  into  the  open.  They  rocked  the  vary  oommon 
alaments  of  decency. 

Tha  Raoonstructlon  Finance  Corporation  under  Prealdent 
Boomvelt  hm  become  a  great  and  useful  instrtiment  of  govern- 
ment, but  can  you  remember  how  Mr.  Hoover  used  It  to  show 
a  tender  sympathy  for  the  diiBcultim  of  «T«*TtciAi  institutions. 
and  coDipletely  Ignored  the  distressed  jdaln  pec^e.  whom  the 
Republican  leadttihlp  woxild  now  disregard  by  stuffing  pay  enve- 
lopia.  Tham  same  men  who  had  a  little,  or  no  pay  envuope,  at 
that  ttane.  had  UtUa  attention  then,  white  great  praferenoa  v«a 
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al-oB  to  banks  aa»d  trust  companies.  Do  you  reoamEiber  the  big  • 
teondaggUag  of  ••0.000,000  to  a  Chicago  ba«AT  Ctf  course  that 
»rnotto?to  other  banks,  but  it  was  expected  that  the  trana- 
tctloa  vrould  be  kept  secret.  Someone  who  was  not  »««1»«,«»  • 
anovel  found  out  about  it.  Ol  course  you  know,  that  in  spite  cl 
that  boondogglliK  effort,  tha  Hoover  attempt  to  save  the  banks 
waa  not  quite  as  worth  white  m  raking  leaves. 

I  remember  the  campaign  of  2  years  ago  very  w^  and! 
remember  one  statement  made  at  that  time  by  my  dtotlngutohed 
opponent.  He  said.  "A  system  can  never  ~«»f«f.  »»»J«»JJ  f^ 
tikemre,  at  least  with  a  measer  sustenance,  of  the  poorest  and 
the  lowUest  of  its  members.  Otherwise  it  breaks  down:  It  falto. 
i^^imr  to  rtots  and  to  revolution  and  to  chaoa." 

to  not  that  exactiy  the  ide..  fostered  by  Preaid«»t  itooaevri^ 
and  did  he  not  take  care  of  tliat  exact  kind  of  a  si^tion:  and 
did  he  not  lead  ua  away  from  rioto  and  revolution?  It  seems  that 
SmSJ  e?ei7^lireed'that  he  did.  unUl  the  time  f  tt«BfP«J: 
lican  oonveiUon  at  Ctevetond.  Then  came  the  great  change,  and 
a  hlKhly  organiaed  group  of  advertising  axpwto  have  since  been 
eno^ed  in  thinking  up  new  poUUcal  -l**^-  •»»t^«^fj?f  fS 
^oFuiming  ti^e  paopte  of  America  against  tha  Prealdent  and 
anOMt  iSamselvosrif  I  recaU  other  campaign  days  at  aU 
cSuriy.  the  ^-'n»ig»  issues  were  somewhat  about  the  same  aa 
^rlue  now.  The  RepubUcaa  Party  leadership  then  assumed 
that  the  peopte  would  belteve  Uieir  statemanta.  becaum  they  were 
Bepubllcins?and  because  they  had  been  in  power  ««•!«>««»*• 
Bvwi  now.  denite  their  misuse  and  ahum  of  govemmwital  leader- 
s' durtigi  bitter  years,  they  dearly  indlcato  whMi^«»fy,  ■*sr 
anythingTSiat  they  feel  that  their  saying  it  to  proof  that  it  to 
rtohtlt  seems  as  though  they  cannot  actuaUy  belteve  that  it 
was  under  their  governmental  misguidance  that  buslnem  went 
to  irn>'"'>'.  and  that  farm  products  were  burned,  and  that  men 
lost  their  Jobs,  and  that  some  of  them  were  starving.  I  think, 
however,  that  the  peopte  themselves  have  thought  things  ovM 
rather  carefully,  and  I  cannot  for  a  single  moment  believe  that 
they  WiU  gullibly  accept  as  gospel  the  promises  of  disappointed 
"has  beens."  ._      _,  ..^ 

Last  night  I  went  over  some  of  the  campaign  qieechm^  the 
1084  election,  and  believe  It  or  not.  I  found  the  same  wor^.  the 
same  sentences,  and  the  same  speeches,  that  are  b^ag  iMed  now. 
There  was  the  threat  of  stoto  socialism,  lost  Uberty,  regimenta- 
tion, inflation,  bureaucracy,  waste,  graft.  corrupUon.  and  every 
other  horribte  thought  that  came  into  the  minds  of  RepubUcan 
candidates  who  are  about  to  go  out  of  oAoe.  They  saw  in  that 
election,  as  they  see  in  thto  election,  the  lom  of  political  power 
that  they  thought  was  theirs  by  Divine  Provldanoe.  «Qd,  as  it 
faded,  thsy  fought  with  almost  insane  de^Mration.  Just  exactly 
aa  Sey  are  flghUng  now.  THa  fading  to  faster  thto  7^-_  . 
•Se  RepuKnParty  was  once  a  great  •nf„«»«^i°»<«:f^* 
of  govemSientrThe  Indlvlduato  of  the  RepubllMn  P^,<"d  not 
tt>  toe  wrong  way.  but  special  haterests  gained  control  of  the 
SrteTa^d^y^trayed^Srtrust.  Thej  negtected  the  inter- 
SfS  SSr^dntry.  sSSrits  people.  »  they  ^>^^!^^'^%^ 
nOn.  They  had  planned  for  themseivw  another  *»*«  o'.B™. 
Sod  there  oame  upon  them  such  a  punishment  aa  «[*tto«lf«k- 
lore  inflicted  upon  like  buildere  many  V**"  ^•^■^^  S^SJ 
intaraato  not  only  failed  In  the  building,  but  they  were  MUght 
to  thTrulna  -the  tower  crashed.  Some  oL?**"w5f23r*.^ 
mf^  Srt  they  left  many  of  their  countnrmaii  brutoed  and 
bteedtog  In  the  ruins,  many  of  them  maimed  for  Itfe. 

Isaid  a  night  or  two  ago  that  I  thought  the  «•!»»«>« '•^ 
out  Sthe  mSTand  X  continue  to  think  so.  Xn  ona  o*  ^T^"* 
r^o  t^  X  ttUnk  that  I  suoceesfully  proved  to  my  llstanam  the 
iSSneSaS  and^mft^^  of  what  the  spectol  Intersato  «e  ua- 
STsIosmpaSpx  tosum  In  tha  tost  act  of  theto  cuapaiga  tom^ 
rSiJi^Sn^owed  that  there  was  »^«tf?»^lf^*««, **> J^^JSJ 
am^jQ  fieraritv  Act  from  the  statute  hooka,  becaum  it  eompened 
JSij«to  paVa  iJS  of  the  cost  of  insuring  thetoempkiy^ 
SKTan  liSure  «W  age.  X  showed  that  the  cost  to  the 
!^S^man  was  1  penny  out  of  each  dollar  he  earned  and 
u^titiMMild  nev«  amount  to  more  than  3  panntoe  out  of  each 
2SL  h?^lS^    CoSSSng  that  tha  Oovemment  will  multiply 

^^'       ..„_  _!-»,♦  In  mv  last  talk  on  the  New  Kngland  Colonial 

Ivonght  a  wage  Increase  to  American  ^orksMn.  _«!,.«,—. 

"TSmot^Sn  to  ««ter.ti^J*y»»J»«S?^^*ScSSH^ 
are  bUnd  to  the  protoabte  great  bene^  ?iiSL^S?  ^ShS.  vrtU 
c^B  tt  lie  nflMffTTr  that  they  actually  brileve  that  Amenc*  wiu 

^^^    r^«  It  ha  noesible  they  think  we  wlU  be  better  off  white 

^5L.?£^'3?2I  wSp-ted^te^coi.o^aif'hS^ 

toa  Ufa^Smia  tn  ttte  last  daya?  can  them  peopte  poaslblybeUsve 
tts^  wort^  peopte  are  entitled  to  no  more  than  »  •£J*S[ 
^  Sto  daySd  that  peopte  wm  continue  to  ^ -^H^LS 
tot  tha  Lelal  steucture  go  on  wtttoot  '21it*Sit^S5rSSJ 
Oaa  there  be  one  m  bUnd  m  to  overtook  t^-^^f*^  "Jll^SS^ 
in  at  the  top  finally  meaaa  peonage  aad  paasaaUy  for  y°*»  »* 

the  bottom  and  paralysto  for  '2if!?S!.'-S'2-Sl7^i^ff2S- 
tlmt  the  wtafote  puzpom  to  to  Improve  tlie  enttoe  ecoanmiB  mroc^ 
tare,  and  to  balance  tt  and  to  dtotrtboto  a  part  of  wm  greaa 
SSuTwe  have  among  aU  of  the  peopte  ■ojf*  ".22d  to? 
Om&  ttay  not  iiiMHrf*— ^  that  our  paaflB  "^^  *VP2™riS[: 
•S  «S  £m  to  a  z«ht  way  aad  a  vNiV  way  «»  wtki  tta  pre- 


vtolon?  If  they  actually  fSsr  any  kind  of  a  rtvehittonary  ehauM 
in  government,  wUl  they  not  tnr  to  rsmamber  that  cbaagea  m 
government  etoewfaem  have  come  thnwgh  the  bllndnam  of  the 
forces  of  reactten  and  never  from  the  changm  of  pr^ram?  wui 
they  ever  learn  that  the  way  to  hspplnem  for  theoMelvea.  as  weU 
m  fw  other  ptofim.  to  by  broadening  opportunity,  extending  se- 
curity, and  qireMling  happlnees  generally? 

The  price  we  have  paid  in  human  misery  and  to  aconomte  loaa. 
for  the  misrute  of  several  yean  before  President  BiJomvatt  eaiom, 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten,  but  we  can  get  over  it  If  we  vtti  keep 
at  the  helm  of  the  ship  of  state  a  Imdershlp  gifted  wtth  vtotoa 
and  courage.  We  can  go  backward  if  we  will  tot  tha  aama  old 
leadership,  the  repudiated  leadership,  whteh  to  now  masquerading 
behind  Oovemor  Laodon.  fool  Americaxks  by  the  same  old  misrep- 
resentation and  distortion  changed  only  by  a  different  cloak, 

Everyone  admito  that  we  have  a  stronger  and  safer  foundation 
now  th^n  we  had  in  1032.  and  everyone  knows  that  we  are  moving 
forward  »twi  thAt  buslnw  to  prosperous.  Soma  peopto  know  thsA 
thto  to  true  becaiim.  with  l>restdent  Rooeevelt.  we  came  to  tha 
wlm  way  of  ooc^Mretion  and  partnership  between  the  OovemmeBt 
and  the  pe<^le.    We  formed  a  new  fallowahip  between  the  fe*"™** 


and  the  In'l'ift*-**'  wortiar.  and  to  a  large  extant  a  fnandahinwad 
cooperetion  between  the  employer  and  the  worker  and  betvrean 
capiui  and  labor.  Altogether  them  peopte  were  approaching  com- 
mon ground,  and  they  had  begun  to  realim  the  economic  and 
toritH  advantagm  that  came  with  the  new  tratamaltom.  It  smmsd 
for  a  little  white  that  men  were  oonsctous  of  their  duty  m  indl- 
vldiials,  and  they  had  an  imdersr«ndlng  that  we  oould  not  j^oa- 
sUdy  be  sucoemful  untem  we  did  go  along  together.  We  found  out 
in  the  period  of  zi^lect  that  the  other  side  of  poUtlcal  and  gov- 
ernmental carelessness  was  uncertain^,  and  decaying  economy, 
and  social  collapm.  Ova  new  cooperative  association,  which  was 
Intended  to  admit  Into  membership  every  good  Amfftwi.  rsatomd 
a  great  American  buying  power.  We  pulled  away  frwa  the  dan- 
gerous edge  our  national  life,  and  the  American  wwr  «  «fe.  •m 
the  capitaUstte  systmn.    Now  sometlmm  I  wonder  If  tt  oould  be 

Dossibte  that  the  effort  wm  all  In  vain.  

Wten  rldicute  the  KpexuSiDg.  They  talk  about  a  balanced  Budget; 
and  one  of  the  leaden  mys  that  the  Oovemment  Budget  stiould 
be  balanced  Just  as  the  home  budget  to  balanced.  J^t™«-tiryto 
drew  a  little  comparison  and  see  wheth»  or  not  tha  Pederal  Oov> 
emment.  and  President  Rooeevelt.  have  not  acted  Just  M  you 

would  act  to  your  own  home.  .4^^-  m«   •*  & 

Let  us  suppom  for  a  moment  that  you  had  a  steady  joo,  ma 
fair  wage.  Let  us  suppoee  that  you  owned  ro«f  o^n  lS?":JSS 
that  you  were  thrifty,  and  that  you  weretocAtog  at  tt»a  wortd 
through  rose-colored  glasses— and  that  everything  wmflns  about 
yon.  And  then  one  fine  evening  you  came  home.  ■<ter_a  hard 
day^  work,  and  one  of  the  children  h«l  a  ""f^t  fe*»-  Jou  dM 
n^  have  much  money  mved.  but  you  were  living  wlthto  your 

*~S*i*ext  moralng  tt  developed  that  tte  «*|SlJ«»g«S^ 
and  that  the  dtoeam  wm  contagknis.    *««•«??<**  ™»*2V™" 
nv  doctor  told  you  that  a  specialist  waa  necessary  and  tBst  tt  waa 
SiS^pStoit  that  the^Bd  have  ho^taltoatton  i»«J»t«- 
ing  care.^nuit  would  you  do  then?     Would  you  2J»«^.  the 
budget  out  of  balance  and  exert  every  effort  to  w^uejtte  Ufa  of 
ttieOhlld.  and  endeavor  to  avoid  the  spread  ct  «*ntagoua  dism  mr 
Or  would  you  keep  the  budget  to  balance  •»1'«S«  ^J^^*;!*^ 
would  get  w^?    If  you  are  a  normal  man.  and  Jbu  have  any  a^ 
mention  of  the  leiponslblllttos  that  you  oye  to  **•  J^^?.  •»* 
if  vou  have  the  love  that  the  averags  parent  haa.    Z  know  what 
^oTSJSrei^roa  would  oonduda  that  the  ^^^9"^^°^ 
SpoSSce  wm  the  healthand  thaltte  «*  «-  <*«£,«2i  S 
would  try  to  protect  the  other  ehfldren.  •»<»  JW*^^*?*^  J5*  ^ 
mdialM  and  ttke  numea,  and  tha  child  would  l>>  totha  hoapltaL 
That  to  the  kind  of  a  situation  that  confronted  Pimlilint  Boom 
vrit  to  1933.    Many  of  the  chlldien  of  the  Oanmat^  wm  am^ 
oudy  ni.    The  economic  structure  wm  fmterlng  w^  """—■  »^" 
touslnem  was  suffering  a  low  Mood  prmsure.  sad  mf  businms  waa 
appmachlng  a  shock  with  a  high  M«t  I5««»- ^ JSg  ^ 
mit  frf  bwler^   becaum  Dr.  Hoover  had  bean  faasing  wtth  tha 
Suent  torWly  4yean.    President  Rooasvelt  dacktod  that  thaw 
SasV  cb^mto  rest^  health  and  mve  Ufa.  aad  be  did  What  aay 

«°a?SUS!^  t'sto^-e  mrt  of  way.  toa  ^um^rtoj  gj 

balancing  of  the  Budget.  Whettj»  <x  not  f>»,  ^7*^  ^^.g? 
chiklzen  of  the  Oovemment  JustUtes  the  /i^anaa  te.to^M^g 
Satlcannot  answer  for  anyone  elae.  but  I  have  no  dlgwm^  to 
SSriSJTlor  myself .  »  "«"  ^  am  that  itmmwm^^^ 
SomeSmm.  afteTthe  aerlous  Ulnem  and  tha  meomry.  K  la  hatd 
to  pay  tbe  doctor  and  the  nurses.  It  am 
ff.««ij»  ahould  be  burdened  wtoh  a  heavy 
and  the  further  awi^  they  get  ^"^^  *^  ,-^ 
Se  more  dtotasteftfl  to  the  doctor's  bOL  ^otVbtv  ^^^ 
wme  **»■»«  aU  over  agato  if  another  fllaam  oama.  aad  tt 
not  thlak  that  that  to  true,  apply  tha 

^'rtoaettoB  that  wm  necessary  toreUsve  hamaa  MiSittaff.  ta 
and  farms   and  industryai 


mending  of  1 


of 


biaimam  bat  tha  vary  Ufa  of  the  Natloa  waa  tot 
balaaoad  Budget  weukl  have  bami  ao  aourm  of 

nipt  land  and  a  starving  people.    Can  you  not 

ooiery  aad  how  peofite  •P^p^*        _.,.r.^.^  w 
And  aow.  a  oeitala  i^aeial  few,  mlBtaread  b-y 

Pi^iiaaBt  linrasTslt  gave  tham.  waat  to  

on  the  Uattad  Statoa.    They  do  not  want  tha  Social 
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_  do  not  vnft  th*  FMlaffml  dspoift  tnraraDO*  law.  They  find 
taM  to  poy  tlw  doetsvr  Mils  dlstaalafal.  and  in  tbdr  more  care- 
iMi  momnitab  tbay  tall  r»  that  «•  wva  not  itek  at  alL  I  ha- 
ootM  tmpatlant.  but  Z  ha««  lirtd  long  enoogh  to  ba  awara  of  the 
ff^tutt—  at  human  nature,  and  to  know  that  men  are  easily 
titnutA.  Wa  have  gone  through  this  argumept  orer  and  over 
•cain  in  our  rwHtk-aH  life— ever  since  the  very  beglnntng.  Wash- 
liutoB  knew  tt;  JefferMO  knew  it:  Adams  knew  It;  Monroe  knew 
it:  JaekKm  knew  It:  TiiMviin  knew  it:  Cleveland  knew  it:  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  knew  it.  and  so  did  Woodrow  WUson.  During  each 
of  their  administrations  there  was  talk  about  a  desire  to  change 
the  form  ot  government,  and  talk  about  waste,  and  Ignorance, 
and  betrayal.  Perhaps  It  will  always  be  that  way.  but  our  Im- 
mediate Job  is  to  decide  how  we  will  handle  our  situation  for 
the  nest  4  yean. 

Nobody  In  this  ndmlnlstratton  dahns  that  the  Democratic 
Psrty  mads  Industry  great,  or  that  It  built  up  the  great  fortunes; 
but  we  do  claim,  without  hesitation,  and  with  great  pride,  that  we 
famished  the  national  leadanhlp  to  save  the  industries,  and  the 
private  forttmes.  and  the  cH>ltallstlc  system,  and^  regular  con- 
ttnuaOon  of  govammantal  affairs. 

Will  sooeone  say  that  President  Roosevelt  neglected  to  protect 
Mg  builiisaiT  Be  loaned  big  busmass  billions.  Where  U  the 
favorttlamr  Is  It  not  Just  as  fair,  and  as  necessary,  and  im- 
portant, to  sava  the  plain  little  man  and  his  children,  as  it  is 
to  sava  the  b^  man  and  his  fismlly?  Is  there  one  who  doubts 
thai  the  Mplratlfms  are  less  noble.  In  the  little  and  the  hiunble 
hooMT  Do  not  an  of  us  want  an  education  and  an  opportunity 
for  our  ehlldran  that  the  people  "better  off"  want  for  theirs.  It 
^nw  bBCTiTiet  ovtaln  people  did  not  look  upon  that  side  of  life 
tbst  wa  can*  to  the  versa  of  a  great  change.  We  arrived  at  that 
Blaea  trncsms  of  an  inactive  Rq>ubUcan  leadership,  and  a  blind 
fcwiubUean  philosophy. 

Wa  drove  away  from  It  because  we  were  willing  to  spend  much 
moaoy  for  new  hiihways,  and  new  schocds.  and  sanitary  systems. 
and  other  puhlle  improvementa,  and  to  create  great  social  values. 
and  iTttiaiirt  «•  hurrladly  and  ssnslbly  provided  Jobs  for  millions 
of  worthy  Am«leans.  and  becauss  we  sustained  their  moral  nber. 
and  lastorad  their  oonftdanoe.  and  their  good  feeling  toward  their 

OOV0fBIBi0Ova 

Most  people  know  that  we  cannot  get  along  without  big  busl- 
nssB.  At  loMt  ws  eannot  get  along  happily  and  continue  our  form 
of  Oovemmsnt.  Moat  Amerleana  proudly  admit  that  the  ci^iltal- 
Istte  cystam  is  the  right  system.  I  hope,  however,  that  most 
AmsrteaiMi  know  that  Ug  buslneas  cannot  long  be  big.  and  suc- 
osssful.  iinlnss  saaQ  Indlvldusls  have  their  share,  and  are  given 
a  boyliag  power  with  which  to  support  big  business.  I  do  not 
Miteve  that  thsra  Is  a  sU^Ia  person  listening  to  me  who  will  not 
admit  the  great  niritiwss  of  the  last  S)4  years.  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  la  a  sbigle  person  listening  to  me  who  would  go  back 
to  1983  and  dany  President  Roosevelt  the  leadership  he  was  given 
then.  SomaiinMS  X  aA  myself  If  there  is  not  something  imder 
the  surface  in  this  campaign  that  will  come  to  the  surface  next 
Tuesday.  Z  hava  a  feeling  that  a  number  of  tboee  who  outwardly 
support  Oovemer  Iiandon  hava  carefully  considered  the  possible 
oonsequsnees  ot  a  govern  men  tol  change,  and  I  think  that  they 
are  quietly  going  to  register  a  vote  that  will  continue  Prealdent 
Roosevelt  In  otBce  for  another  4  yeara.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  bnslnessmi  n  wUl  take  a  chance  on  doing  snythlng  that  will 
Interrupt  good  biislasss.  It  does  not  ssem  to  ma  that  they  would 
throw  sand  into  the  govaramental  machinery,  for  the  purpose  of 
satisfying  party  pride,  or  because  they  hi^ipen  to  have  been  Re- 
publicans.' 

R  wmata  to  me  that  sueoeasful  buslneesmen  have  too  high  an 
appraetatlca  of  their  bustnass  future  to  go  along  for  the  party's 
saka,  and  they  are  so  likely  to  be  guided  this  year  by  what  po- 
litical oOee  seskeii  hava  to  say  to  tham.  Businessmen  know  that 
radical  changea  now  might  ba  bad.  and  I  really  wonder  if  this 
sjsetlcn  win  not  be  a  stsggarlng  surprise  to  that  small  "class- 
room of  thought"  desiring  to  go  back. 

lost  what  do  wa  hava  to  fisar.  as  compared  to  the  fesia  of  1833? 
li  tha  dangw  of  a  ■ovemmental  change  as  great  now  as  it  wss 
than?  Doss  tt  mean  anything  that  the  price  of  wheat  and  com 
and  eottoa  hava  dooMad?  b  there  a  dllhrenoa  between  red  Ink 
and  bla^  Met  1»  the  bustoesnaan  afraid  because  his  salea  have 
doubled?  Zi  tha  nanufseturer  fearful  that  something  is  wrcMig 
baeauaa  ba  Is  wirttng  nights?  Bm  the  insuring  of  bank  deposits 
^IvsB  us  a  laaaoB  for  fr^ht?  Zk  there  a  reeeon  to  ba  afraid  be- 
oausa  tnvaston  are  now  protaeted  against  fraud?  WIU  the  working- 
nm  from  a  shadow  becansa  ba  hss  a  Job.  or  his  Job  a  little 
or  his  waiM  a  llttla  hlghv?    Zs  there  reason  for  anxiety 


I  is  up  $30,000,000,000  over  1983? 

aums 


ZM  ma  tan  you  that  Z  am  a  llttii  bit  afrakl.  but  not  very  much 
afraid.  Z  am  afraid  that  If  tte  Inavttahla  happened,  and  the  re- 
actionary Republican  leadarahlp  eoma  back  in  power,  we  would 
aUp  away,  and  ba^  to  tha  old  philosophy,  and  the  old  mlstakea. 

Zf  RepubUean  laadsnhtp  has  ue  answer  now.  why  did  It  not 
hava  tha  answer  In  IMO.  and  1030.  and  1981.  and  1933?  It  then 
had  a  ftaa  hand,  and  tha  cooperation  of  every  single  American. 
No  one  tried  to  hamstring  or  nog  tie  Mr.  Boover.  Business  waa 
then  free,  and  tha  only  reglmentatlan  waa  the  reglmmtotlon  of 
bread  lines,  and  bursting  banks,  and  lowering  wagea.  and  vanish- 
ing Jobs,  andaataady  Unaef  amaB-baalnammenlnthabaiATvvtey 

what  to  dot 
and  as  wa 
no 


Just  what  do  they  have  to  offer  by  way  of  evldenee  that  thay 
will  do  It  differently?  Theirs  was  the  panic,  and  theirs  waa  the 
free  hand  to  do  what  they  would  with  it.  They  had  the  money 
and  they  had  the  same  brains  then  that  they  have  now. 

They  lacked  the  phlloGopby.  They  had  no  understanding  of  tha 
problem,  or  the  predicament,  of  most  of  those  about  them.  Rooee- 
velt  had.  His  long  governmental  experience  and  his  undeistand- 
ing  of  the  dilDctilties  of  the  plain  people  showed  him  the  way.  Z 
think  that  engraved  in  the  hearts  of  the  millions  whom  he  helped 
Is  an  everlasting  gratitude,  and  I  think  that  that  gratitude  and 
the  faith  that  goes  with  it  will  direct  the  people  in  the  voting 
places  on  next  Tuesday. 

This  c£impalgD  has  been  everything  that  It  promised  to  be.  It 
has  been  bitter  and  unfair,  and  at  times  a  dirty  campaign.  I  am 
not  a  candidate  for  cfflce  and  I  hope  that  I  have  taken  things 
calmly.  I  have  worked  Just  as  hard  as  one  could  work,  because 
I  think  the  way  of  Roosevelt  Is  the  way  of  rlghteouanees.  In  an- 
other day  or  two  we  cannot  do  anything  mwe  about  it,  but  we 
can  do  everything  about  it  for  the  next  day  or  two. 

I  have  welcomed  the  chance  to  talk  on  the  radio  these  great 
many  times  because  I  wanted  to  lend  my  probably  feeble  voice 
to  those  who  see  in  President  Roosevelt  the  reason  for  continued 
good  hope.  I  wanted  what  I  had  to  say  to  go  out  to  the  little- 
business  man  at  the  crossroads,  and  to  the  little  farmer  on  the 
hillside,  and  into  the  homes  of  the  people  of  New  England,  who 
could  not.  or  would  not.  come  to  political  meetings.  I  felt  none 
of  the  piisslon  and  the  excitement  that  sometimes  comes  to  can- 
didates, und  consequently  I  am  hopeful  that  I  will  be  believed.  Z 
hope  for  it  because  I  feel  Justice  In  my  argument  and  becatise  Z 
think  that  there  is  a  noble  and  almost  holy  aim  in  the  efforts 
of  President  Roosevelt.  Next  Tuesday  we  come  to  the  signpost  of 
destiny.  I  cannot  but  be  confident  that  the  people  will  show  their 
gratefulness  for  his  guidance,  and  that  most  of  them  will  be  found 
In  his  loyal  legion,  taking  the  highway  toward  a  greater  happiness. 

KXXPTKa  TRX  TAITR 

(Radio  address  of  Senator  Pa&jfcis  T.  Malonzt  of  Connecticut 
from  Station  WIXBS.  Waterbury.  and  other  Ck>nnectlcut  sta- 
tions, Sunday,  Nov.  1.  1936) 

My  talk  this  evening  completes  a  radio  effort  which  has  covered 
a  period  of  3  weelcs.  My  effort  to  clarify  the  real  issues  and  the 
bad  issues  of  this  campaign  comes  to  a  close  with  this  address. 
As  I  said  a  day  or  two  ago,  I  have  tried  to  cover  everything  that 
was  vrorth  while,  and  to  present  my  party  view,  as  I  saw  it,  on 
the  matters  of  great  governmental  Importance.  If  a  single  issue 
was  overlooked,  it  was  not  because  of  intentional  avoidance  or 
evasion,  but  because  it  did  not  appear  as  an  Issue  to  me,  or 
because  it  seemed  unimportant.  I  have  been  wllllng^'to  meet  our 
political  contestaoits  on  the  battleground  of  their  own  choosing, 
and  ha^'e  been  not  only  willing,  but  determined,  to  cross  lances 
with  them  on  the  subjects  of  their  own  creation.  All  because 
ours  is  to  me  so  clearly  the  right  side. 

During  the  last  24  hours  a  few  people  who  are  feverishly  de- 
sirous of  seeing  President  Roosevelt  returned  to  the  Whlto  House 
have  uiged  me  to  devoto  this  talk  to  a  further  review  of  tha 
Social  E«curlty  Act.  and  to  the  campaign  of  slander  and  distor- 
tion aimed  against  that  great  measure.  I  shall  not  do  it,  because 
I  In  my  talk  Friday  night  I  went  over  the  matter  very  carefully. 
;  and  In  sufficient  detail  to  make  It  clear  that  the  bill  took  a 
great  forward  step  In  the  uplifting  of  the  working  people  of 
America,  and  Instead  of  cutting  or  taxing  their  salaries  and  vmges. 
actually  raised  them.  Many  other  speakers  have  done  the  same 
thing — perhaps  more  clearly.  The  people  understand.  To  devoto 
another  talk  to  that  subject  would  be  trespassing  upon  the  good 
Judgment  of  the  American  people,  for  in  this  neighborhood.  I 
think  that  issue  has  died,  and  has  gone  to  Its  burial  place,  with 
the  skeletons  of  communism,  and  dictatorship,  and  an  xinidentl- 
fied  corpse  that  it  was  thought  might  be  class  hatred.  This  elec- 
tion is  won.  insofar  as  President  Roosevelt  Is  concerned.  On 
Tuesday,  the  American  people  will  carry  him  to  a  tremendoua 
victory,  over  the  broken-down  barriers  and  entanglements  thrown 
up  by  the  retreating,  and  confiised.  and  disorganlaed  forces  of 
reaction.  They  retreat  in  the  face  of  the  onslaught  of  honest 
public  opinion. 

During  the  past  4  years  I  have  lived  most  of  the  time  in  Wash- 
ington. Just  before  that  I  was  mayor  of  the  industrial  city  In 
which  I  live.  During  all  of  that  time  I  have  frequently  been  in 
conference  with  people  who  represented  every  stage  of  life,  and  Z 
have  been  constantly  questioning  myself  concerning  the  forcea 
that  were  moving  over  the  land,  as  we  endeavored  to  free  our- 
selves frtun  the  disagreeable  grip  of  hard  times  and  p<^ltlcal  mls- 
undersr^andlng.  Since  1933  I  have  had  very  little  doubt  of  where 
we  were  going  any  more  than  I  had  doubted  where  we  were 
heading  in  the  days  when  Mr.  Hoover  misdirected  the  affairs  of 
the  Republic  and  bis  advisers  manhandled  the  instruments  of 
government.  In  those  disturbing  da3rs.  when  despondency  hov- 
ered over  our  Union  of  States.  It  was  apparent  to  everyone  that 
we  were  heading  downwsird  with  a  continuously  increasing  speed. 
Application  <a  the  brakes  failed  to  slow  up  in  the  slightest  degree 
the  top-heavy  vehicle  that  was  bearing  all  of  the  delicate  political 
machine  which  was  Intended  to  protect  and  help  guide  our  eco- 
nomic advancement. 

That  top-heavy  vehicle  was  the  Hoover  administration.  It  waa 
so  completely  out  of  balance  that  a  crash  waa  Inevitable— and  a 
crash  there  was. 

After  the  election  of  1933  and  the  inauguration  of  1033.  wa 
quickly  found  our  bwulngs,  chartered  our  course,  and  since  then 


have  been  snraly  and  sDoeessfuUy  going  forwani  to  eoecaas.    TWs 
bL  been  for  a  long  ttane  obvious  to  tha  great  nM^Jorlty  of  the 

''^Bometlmes  during  the  last  4  years  I  have  hMi  ehanoea  to  talk 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  many  thnas  in  that 
period  with  moat  of  the  outstanding  statesmen  of  tWsgenera- 
tlon.  It  was  at  times  surprlslni;  to  me  to  see  *»*  "•«*^-«i 
minds  between,  men  of  oppostof;  partlea.  ^As  one  •f««f«««»« 
of  the  graat  leglsUtlve  proposaU  were  made,  great  Amartcans^ 
the  RepubUcan  Party  Joined  with  Democxmto  of  the  gnat  party 
of  Jefferson.  Most  of  the  bUls  which  have  had  such  •  «"** 
bearing  upon  the  rebuUding  of  Anterlcan  economic  l***  »»^  *^ 
^!5port  ofmost  of  the  RepubUcsns.  A  few  '^^'^^iS^^'^^t^JS^ 
Coo£reas  rebeUed,  but  their  rebelUoo  vraa  «»«<«»y  n2*»«^' 
T^eSa  was  a  feeble  cry  in  the  political  wWdemesa.  It  was  UtUe 
more  than  a  faint  echo  from  the  Hoover  period.  It  was  a  carry- 
SS^fSS  tti  ttme  when  political  virtue  was  bUndfddsd,  and 
the  scales  of  Justice  completely  Jarred  out  of  balanoe  by  the  ter- 
rible ouake  of  1939  and  1930.  _^  

Durlna  this  mr»r*«g"  I  have  tevtewed  tha*  period  to  my  own 
mind  The  great  Senator  Borah,  and  the  brilliant  Senator  John- 
son, and  the  discrimlnaUng  Senator  Couaena.  and  fearless  Sena- 
t^'NOTlaTand  courageoS  Senator  La  FoUetto,  and  cauUoua 
^atOT  Capper,  and  quiet  Senator  Shlpstead.  and  clear  Senator 
Nye^  SSSentiou?  Senator  Norbedt^  '^.^"^J^^^t 
Narv  were  most  of  the  time  on  our  side.  AU  of  thsse  men  sat 
on  the  other  side  of  the  dividing  alale.  but  ^J»«»J5*/«f;*J??**,^ 
the  United  States  vrere  to  th«  balance  they  Joined  with  the 
DemocraUc  leadeiahlp,  and  the  Deowcratle  membership,  to  put- 
SJTSo^effect  bills*^d«algned  to  save  the  Uves  and  U»*rtl»of 
the  American  pecyle.  and  the  industrial,  and  economic  and  agri- 
cultural tostltutlons  of  the  country. 

l^crfSe  time  It  was  not  dljfcult  to  make  up  ones  mtod. 
There  were,  of  course,  alwiyn  dlfferenoea  of  oi^nkxi  ooneerntog  the 
SSsirS  ia»eh«»B  and  the  detalla.  and  ahnost  all  of  u«  oomu 
siooallv  came  to  a  course  that  we  rejected:  but  for  tha  most  part, 
and  to  the  final  analysis,  our  feeUng  on  the  objectives  of  the  bins 
was  nearly  unanimous.    There  was.  of  course,  aa  there  always 
S3  be.  a  feeble  and  fatot  note  ^t^j^.^^^^j:^^^^^ 
feeble  before  as  it  was  during  the  sesrtons  of  Congress  slnoe  1988. 
Reviewins  it  time  and  ttane  again,  and  remembering  the  oon- 
f ei^ces  atWashlngton.  I  have  had  a  desire  to  go  toto  consultatloa 
SIhSi"  menooScamlng  the  experlencea  that  theyhave  known 
to  other  disturbing  and  dlstrsssing  and  despondmt  Unm.  J"  the 
quietude  of  my  own  home  I  have  gone  oyer  the  m^««r  •wr  eo 
SaoytimS  with  Jefferson,  and  with  Lincoln,  and  with  UtiSini^. 
and  wlthJa3u«n.  and  Cleveland,  and  WUsosi.    I  have  hej^to 
consultation  with  the  founders,  through  «>•«««»•  of*?*  ™r: 
iSSl  Congress,  and  with  Madli«n.  through  the  leoords^tte 
ConsUtutlonal  Convention,  and  with  moat  of  «»^«*^*J*»*f"^ 
of  America's  Ufethne.  many  of  whom  aerved  »»  Congress.    I  con- 
suited  them  to  find  out  what  they  did  and  what  they  said  a  IHtJe 
time  back  and  a  long  ttane  back  for  the  particular  purpoee  of 
endeavortaig  to  determine  what  they  would  have  ^oo»^Ut»yty  w«re 
LtUng  to  Oie  Senate  or  presiding  ,over  ^  ^^^^l^^f^SZi 
to  «ff  ttane  of  trouble  and  tunnolL    I  have  not  been  •"«^^  find 
that  they  would  have  done  things  much  diffsrentiy.  and  I  found 
out  tolSany  taistanoes  that  they  did  «»in«»  »»^««»' *««»SSJS3 
to  much  the  same  way.    Roosevelt  seems  *o,^7*^*«"y  *?iS^ 
the  best  of  thetar  Ideals,  and  It  now  aeema  that  he  has  beoi  to 
consultation  with  the  same  men  and  that  he  »»««»«•»«»««  ^^ 
v^t  they  set  out  to  do.  and  that  he  la  a  ^w^t  of  the  sarly 
teachings  of  Americas  leadtaig  statesmen  and  political  ■dJolars. 

It  was  their  constant  atan  that  the  great  benefito  and  profits  of 
the  United  States  should  to  some  degee  of  fair  ineasurs  be  dto- 
tnbuted.  Kftch  of  these  men  was  dearly  P  ■  """'?^g^,JgL"^: 
rtandlng  that  there  could  never  be  a  proper  dirtrlbutton,  or  a 
proper  protection,  vrlthout  a  firm  governmental  guidance,  ij"™ 
to  S  Wches  through  the  lives  and  polltlcaUy  ■clentiflctoavela 

5  SLTSeat  rnm^t  they  differed  thT troubles  that  Prssldent 
Soo^t^toSSn.  I  fouid  out  that  each  era  h«llts  little  m^ 
with  big  namea.  and  ita  nuxlest  men  with  Wg  hearta.  wd  >ta 
couragemis  men  with  powerful  totellect.  who  cut  forward  unafraid. 

It  was  made  clear  to  me  that  to  eome  respecta  we  do  Uve  to 
cycles,  and  that  although  the  grass  seems  ^n^amx  on  the  tat-vmvj 
hmTita  beauty  Is  as  pwit  close  at  hand.    We  have  great  naen  now. 

IfouidoSthat  the  Republican  Party  U  not  the  great  tosUtu- 
tlon  that  Llncoto  founded  at  a  time  of  serious  ne^  ^^^*f^ 
haw  come.  A  few  men  took  over  the  Republican  Party  and  th^ 
patterned  It  to  theta-  own  liking,  and  for  their  own  profit,  and  Vamj 

fleeted  the  teachings  of  the  *"ly  J^^'^S""*'' .*^  ,??2 
poUUcal  faith.  They  betrayed  their  party,  and  they  turned  from 
the  ideals  of  those  who  had  made  their  party  great.  Out  of  tne 
betrayal  came  another  bitter  period,  and  It  came  to  our  generation, 
and  It  was  a  bitter  period.    Some  of  the  bitterness  Itogers^^ 

President  Roosevelt  entered  this  rampaign  with  a  reoMd  of 
splendid  scoompllshment.  He  had  not  only  rsgulM^ly  giv^  an 
amounting  of  his  stewardship,  during  the  Tears  he  has  served  sa 
toe^lSSoS-s  Chief  Rsecutlve  but  throughout  the  period  he  had 
demonstrated  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  ?o'«™«f*»t  ^^ 
SSSsJSdlng  of  the  pr^blenu  of  the  people,  that  wUl  stand  out 
to  American  history  for  all  time  to  come.  _         i-.^-, 

The  4  years  behtod  us.  tajsofar  as  the  Republican  ^«rtj_*«*»; 
shto  ts  cSSneduS  a  blknk.    The  taidlvl«lusis  of  the  par^  Jotoed 

^  pSS^Roosevelt.  and  Ibr  the  "»°«,.P*rt  feayg^J 
patriotic  cooperation.    But  thoae  who  w«e  ^Utog  s^oper^ 

6  Republlain  Party  machlns  condemned  and  ""}2«^ jj™* 
in»  nStrue  to  the  first  3  yeaw.  because  they  ware  then  glad  to 


to  charge,  but 


have  Prealdent 

a  bltterxwrn  as  '..•—^  —^ * 

the  record  of  that  ttoaa.  and  Z  have  been  tocaraful  eeviaet  with 

<»nipatgn  happenings  of  the  past  Mm^  T2ri-«.Kii^«  i.^« 
Let  me  ask  you  to  ttit  |Ouiselves  what  the  Republican  leader- 
ship offers  the  people  of  the  United  Statca  now?  Is  ttsse  a  senMhIe 
proposal  oonoemlng  agriculture,  or  any  ktod  of  a  propfsil  mlatlng 
to  the  tariff,  or  a  ooncreto  sutgistinn  eoneemtog  world  psaee.  or  a 
definite  idea  regarding  reliet.  or  a  tax  program,  or  a  smiIsI  ••nutty 
poUcy?  No.  Indeed!  Just  criticism.  Only  oondamnattan.  Only - 
the  cry  and  charge  that  "Rooaevelt  has  been  wrocg." 

I  have  gofke  over  the  Republican  advertising  of  the 
and  let  me  give  you  a  sample  of  it  that  was  published  to  a 
paper  to  my  home  town  a  day  or  two  ago: 

"The  New  Z>eal  wanta  Just  one  thing  from  Oonnectleut— money 
to  buUd  roads  for  the  Arkansas  hlllbilltes  and  pay  pig  dole  t» 
aharecroMMra  of  the  'solid  South.'  " 

Is  not  that  an  »»«^fgHy«iti\g  advertisement?  Is  not  that  a  iftlen- 
did  example  of  the  Republican  Party's  knowledge  of  nattooal 
affairs — i>»iHit^  up  to  ridicule  lem  fortunate  people  who  Uve  baek 
to  the  Arkansas  hills  and  subjecting  to  soom  peiopls  who  work  to 
the  hot  sun  of  the  South  for  Just  a  smaU  share  of  the  crop?  What 
Is  wrong  with  the  hUlblUy  of  Arkansas  and  the  soutbsm  share- 
cropper? 8haU  we  malign  him  because  he  has  been  denied  some 
ot  the  opportunities  given  to  men  who  write  Reputdlcan  campaign 
advertising?  Suraom  that  things  wars  different.  Oh.  perhaps  tt 
U  a  wasta  of  time  to  look  at  It  to  that  light.  We  have  had  thla 
same  mut  of  thing  to  other  yeara.  I  remember  the  ciampalgn 
advertising  of  1838  and  1933. 

The  same  kind  of  ridicule  may  oonttoue  always,  but  If  rlghtsous- 
ncm  prevails  «e  may  to^Mrove  the  plight  of  the  hlUhllly  and  the 
whMXtctopper.  The  men  who  write  these  advert  lsem>n to  and  the 
rnmr}  who  attempt  to  mislead  factory  employees  ssam  unmindful  of 
one  thing  that  has  not  escaped  the  attention  of  President  Booscvrit. 
We  are  gotog  down  this  way  Just  once,  and  when  we  come  to  the 
end  of  the  road  each  man  will  be  even  with  every  other  man. 
The  hillbilly  win  have  a  place  to  the  sun  and  the  sharseroppsr  win 
sit  on  the  diartot.  ptanklto  Roosevelt  need  not  then  be  at  aU 
sshamed  or  afraid  for  he  wlU  have  the  acclaim  and  the  gratitude. 
He  wUI  have  complete  respect  and  thoae  kept  from  Jlsttaas  win  tfng 
his  praise. 

A  few  days  sgo  Z  came  acrom  a  letter,  written  to  a  Crland. 
by  a  great  statesman  of  this  psrlod.  Zt  was  vrritten  by  the 
Ute  Senator  James  Oouaens.  of  Michigan— a  man  of  great  wealth, 
but  of  greater  heart,  and  of  sympathetic  \inderstandlng.  Ho 
f^  exhausted  near  the  end  of  the  fight,  but  he  gave  an  that 
any  m*"  can  give,  his  life  to  the  service  of  Ood  and  his  country. 
He  gave  his  millions  to  poor  UtUe  children,  and  his  ahUIUss.  and 
eneniea  to  the  United  States.    This  Is  what  he  said: 

"I  vrant  to  do  what  I  can.  to  see  that  llf a  U  not  made  a 
burden  for  the  many,  and  a  holiday  for  the  few.  Totove  Jxjs- 
tlce.  to  hate  imqulty  and  hypocrisy,  to  destroy  wlckertnem  In 
high  plaoea.  to  remember  the  fatherless,  and  the  widows,  to 
toSr  tribulation,  to  labor  as  good  stewarda  to  the  acrrloe  of 
humanity— thU  I  take  to  be  our  work." 

Senator  Oouasns  was  one  of  the  few  men  given  *  ehaaoa  to 
know  about  everything  on  each  side  of  life. 

His  beginning  was  one  of  hardship.  Be  ooee  aald  that  his 
peonle  were  ao  poor,  that  they  could  not  have  a  ^»»^0^_^^ 
sene  lamp  to  the  parlor,  as  the  neighbors  had.  Be  worked 
bard.  Be^  accumulated  millions.  He  entered  public  Ufe.  and 
he  fought  the  ipod  fight^  Biwatually  be  w«t  totte  Senate 
of  the  United  Statee— and  Z  dare  say  that  the  hJrtory  of 
country  reveals  no  greater  taidepandenoe  of  thought,  or 
nees  <rf  spirit,  or  wlU  of  action.  Senator  OouMns  waa  a  Be- 
nubllcan.  but  first  and  foranost  he  was  an  Amerhy-yid  mors 
thiTtoat.  he  was  an  American  of  fast  color  and^  Aaeat  cut. 

-To  love  justice,  to  hate  to<l«»*y  ^,,i»y«2SL?  .Sf^ 
wlckednem  to  high  placea.  to  mnamher  ^^T^^'^'S'^*^  gj 
widows,  to  thetar  tribulatton.  to  labor  as  tP»oA  ■»y>»!^  ^  the 

eervlce  of  humanlty-thls  Z  t^  *°  .»*  ^^'^^iLTS  X 
me  that  everything  Is  summed  up  to  thoes  few  words,  and  n 
■^ms  to  me  thatthe  record  and  the  accompllahmwit  <*  ^ra*- 
dent  Rooaevelfs  administration  fita  ^to  thoaawords.  Jf^JJ"* 
compllshment  does  not  rom^t  vjt  to^aXiMf  ttlMiOm^ 
orto  the  height  reached  to  Senator  Oouaens'  credo  *^^^J^ 
Se  .to  ^tnildent  Roosevelt,  and  Z  thtoktoat  he  has  gone 

far  toward  the  goal,  and  that  he  wlU  go  f«tber. 

Some  staicere  people  cannot  ■^things  •■  f^ff^  2r^!S. 
•eesthem.  I  w^^to  the  paper  yesterday  that  a  pmvoM^"^ 
in  Hartford  were  gotaig  to  hold  an  •J-fS  t27SJLJ?!f  ?*i 
Monday  night  and  that  they  would  prefer  «^<*»»**  "S^ 
dent  R«>s^t.  Z  ahan  not  comtenn  *bem,  becMmtte  pwglj 
may  be  slneere:  but  I  •b<»uld  wotider  a  MtOe  lam  abent  JJtf^J 
^  praytaig  for  someone's  election  tostesd  of  a  man^i  datart.    I 

anvone  or  to  defeat  anything,  except  evO  and  dwtresa.    t     

JS?^  3vmj!to  want  to  wto  something,  and  to  w«ifc  to  Mrt  tip. 

but  never  to  tear  down.  ..  ,_,    — .  _* 

For  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  witneesea  <me  ^mrot*  mt^ 
tempt  after  another  on  the  part  of  thoaa  man  wno  9f  m 
of  toe  Republican  Party  to  fool  the  Amer 
not  been  to  any  of  the  Repuhlloan  campaign 
SSe  ne^PM>ers  or  to  the  material  aaat  «•»»- 
the  doorstep  a  ste^e  eeonwnto 

'an^'loaC  of  bread.    We  <«-*«■-»  «*»»  •«>  mamA  tta*  tt 
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I  quickly  found  our  beulnga,  chAitexed  owe  coime.  and  since  tbea 


warn  noc  xrue  in  um  iixb«  ^  jr< 
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not  only  Wm  tat  vfllMUy  fain,  b  qitta  of  oar  pnot,  than 
taCt  on  my  «m  doontep  ywtantay  Vbm  mma  old  hard  loaf  of 
M,^  wxaMWd  in  M  dnam  Uxm,  It  would  bava  made  aplendld 
nadlnt  If  thay  bad  attenqited  to  tan  us  what  the  68  taxes  wece^ 
ImtZaoa  tbare  are  no  taxes  on  bread,  they  could  no*,  and.  of 
eouras.  would  not  attempt  It.  X  rseetrsd  another  drenlar  imqyped 
In  the  mam  fWf^  eotatlns  and  in  the  dretilar  was  a  pletare  of  a 
Bleea  of  beat  On  the  beef,  the  Bepubllean  advertlstng  expert 
ImJM  then  wen  shoot  100  taxes  to  the  pound.  What  a  tribute 
to  the  tatsQlfsnee  of  tha  hmnirmn  peopte. 

And  there  was  still  another  circular,  with  a  picture  of  a  baby, 
and  undameath  the  picture  were  theee  words:  *^onder  If  X  wlU 


XT  anyone  can  see  »relatkioahlp  between  that  and  the  Demoeratle 
f  ntlHatT  I  ifaould  Uka  to  hear  him  explain  It.  I  do  not  know 
of  anyone  sseiii  Isfert  with  Preeldent  Sooeevelt  who  would  be 
Intsreatad  In  prooiotlnff  war  or  in  a  desire  to  see  the  XTnited  Statee 
set  Into  a  war.  Kelther  do  X  see  anyone  like  that  supporting  Ur. 
Landon:  but  I  am  disturbed  that  people  preparing  campaign 
literature  ibould  be  so  eontemptlldy  Tldous  as  to  Insinuate  that 
Ptahklln  Boasevelt  might  one  day  sand  that  baby  to  mortal  eon- 
lUflt.  Bat  If  thsre  Is  a  powder  keg  in  this  campalpi.  It  Is  nearer 
to  Ootemor  Landon  than  it  Is  to  PrssMent  Rooeerat. 

One  of  tha  ctaeulars  was  about  the  Republican  reconi  on  labor 
}Mgt,tm»*^m,  aad  It  rsfarted  to  the  aocomplishments  of  McKlnley 
SlThaodore  Booeerelt.  The  Republican  Party  of  this  day  is  no 
mere  ralsted  to  the  RepuUlcan  Flirty  of  Theodore  Rooeerelt  than 
the  elephant  Is  xelatsd  to  the  fly.  Tlie  kind  of  Republican  leader- 
^~ahip  now  in  *'-""'*~*  is  the  same  kind  of  leadership  that  ^ove 
TMMote  Rooeerett  out  of  the  Republican  Party  In  1913.  They 
would  not  have  him  because  he  was  built  like  our  Rooeerelt.  and 
he  wanted  to  rid  the  public  domain  of  the  barons  of  pliuider  and 
provide  a  better  way  of  Ifie  and  prerent  fraud.   He  had  a  big  stick. 

They  had  a  hatred  for  that  Rooesvelt.  and  they  scourged  him 
oat  of  Chlei«o.  They  feared  his  ways,  and  they  were  so  powerful 
that  they  defeated  »««w«  in  the  convention;  but  In  the  election 
that  followed  they  suffered  the  rebuke  of  the  dtlaens  of  the  coun- 
try. hHt  ae  they  win  again  feel  that  rebuke  in  another  few  days. 
How,  they  look  with  pride  to  the  Republican  record  and  point  to 
fis  srwympyitttrTi^**  under  Theodore  Rooeevelt. 

rtrfMpa  the  moet  dastardly  of  aU  of  the  pamphlets  dropped  at 
my  home  was  one  referring  to  the  Social  Security  Board.  It  pur- 
ported to  be  a  notice  from  that  Board  telling  of  a  wage  cut  xmder 
the  soclal-eeeunty  law.  It  was  actuaUy  signed  Social  Security 
Board.  Washington.  D.  C.  Only  becauss  X  devoted  aU  of  Friday 
night's  talk  to  that  particular  measure  wlU  I  refrain  from  dl»- 
eoHlng  It  now.  bat  X  shaU  be  very  much  surprised  If  someone  is 
not  ciSled  to  court  for  the  publication  cf  that  pamphlet  and  for 
the  fraudulent,  deceitful,  dishonest,  and  contemptible  effort  to 
make  the  voters  believe  that  the  Social  Security  Board  sent  it  out. 

X  suppose  you  can  expect  almost  anything  tomorrow,  but  it  is 
now  too  lata.  It  was  too  late  In  lOSa.  The  Republican  Party  wlU 
not  come  back  Into  power  again  in  this  country  until  It  drives 
from  the  throne  of  authority  and  party  dlctatorahlp  the  men  who 
Mplled  the  lash  to  Theodore  Rooeevelt  and  farced  him  outside. 
Ttm  terrible  i»egleet  of  theee  men  for  the  last  sewal  years  has 
also  driven  out  of  the  Republican  Party  countless  thousands  of 
msn  and  women  who  were  Republicans  because  their  forebears 
were  R^ablleans  or  becauee  thqr  believed  in  the  Ideals  of  TilnnoTn 
and  McKlnley  and  Tlieodare  Rooeevelt.  Theee  people  are  now 
voting  for  President  Rooeevelt  becauee  they  know  that  party  ideals 


tttsred  and  that  the  crying  need  is  for  men  of  ideals. 

It  the  troth  was  ever  quartered.  It  has  been  cut  up  m  theee  last 
tew  assts  The  very  dementary  rulee  of  aU  decency  and  honesty 
have  been  thrown  Into  the  wastebaskets.  Faked  motion  plctorea. 
pam^ilets.  Inflamed  ■peeches.  distorted  newspaper 
and  mskUous  whiq;»erlng— theee  are  Just  a  few 
of  hatred  and  grsed  gone  amuck.  It  Is  the  death  rattle 
that  IB  most  ghastly,  and  we  are  hsarlng  the  death  rattle  of  an 
aniocratie  leadership  breathing  its  last. 

In.  spits  of  aU  of  the  mmiona  of  dollars  that  have  come  out  of 
the  podDeta  of  partleolarly  wealthy  men  to  malign  the  Preeldent 
of  the  matted  Stitsa  la  every  conoelvable  way,  Franklin  Rooeevtf t 
wlD  take  Vtm  oath  of  oOea  again,  m  January.  The  campaign  had 
Its  Mttsr  aMa.  bot  aeaae  good  wU  come  out  of  it.  because  the 
peopls  thsmaslvw  now  know  and  understand  how  much  it  Is  worth 
to  powerful  latwiti  to  got  hold  of  the  National  Government. 
They  aov  know,  thioogh  the  Hsb,  mn^  more  about  the  Social 
Beiuilty  Act  and  th^  now  know  that  there  are  no  taxes  on  laread. 
Th«y  know,  of  eooraa.  that  we  went  Into  debt,  but  they  now  know 
more  ahoot  why.  They  know  that  the  founding  fathers  went  Into 
debt  to  win  tha  BsvototlonaiT  War.  and  they  know  that  If  the 
eartlar  AmMteans  had  refosed  to  go  Into  dtfit  ttiat  we  ml^t  stIU 
be  one  of  the  Ceionlea. 

They  know  that  Jafferson  want  Into  dsbt  to  make  the  Louisiana 
Porehaee.  and  waa  eaDad  a  traitor  lOr  doing  It.  If  he  had  not  gone 
tnto  debt  to  make  that  porehaae.  all  of  idiat  Is  now  the  Uhlted 
Statee  might  be  tha  property  of  a  Buropsan  govammant.  aadpeaoa 
would  be  fuiUwi  away. 

They  know  that  LIneoln  went  hito  debt  to  win  the  CIvU  War. 
and  that  If  he  had  not  dona  It  we  might  be  dMdfd  Statee.  They 
know  that  WIleoB  tnfsasasrt  ttas  Batlom'a  dritt  by  hflUons  of  dol- 
lara  to  win  tha  Wortd  Wtr.  and  that  In  winning  ths  war  he  saved 
the  tnvaatBanlB  of  tbasa  who  now  hate  his  memory,  and  they 


We  have  admitted  the  great  expense,  and  we  were  prepared  to 
meet  that  lame,  but  it  was  not  sufficient  to  thoee  <9poeed  to  us. 
They  knew  that  tlie  debt  was  small  In  comparlaon  to  what  It 
bought.  They  knew  that  every  big  business  in  America  has  gone 
into  debt  as  It  developed,  and  that  the  railroads  were  built  up  by 
going  Into  debt,  and  that  the  telephone  and  telegraph  and  radio 
systems  went  Into  debt  as  they  were  established. 

People  know  that  debt  ts  a  necessary  part  of  oi^ltallsm,  and 
they  also  know  that  If  we  did  not  go  into  debt  the  banks  wotUd 
still  be  dosed  and  the  factories  dark  and  weeds  would  be  growing 
in  the  dty  streets. 

Be  certain  that  the  excitement,  which  wlU  die  down  after  Tues- 
day, was  never  created  by  any  fear  that  the  little  man  was  being 
penalised,  or  overtaxed,  or  overlooked.  Be  certain  that  there  were 
other  reaaons  than  that.  One  of  the  reasons  was  the  desperate 
dry  thlzst  to  regain  control  of  the  Federal  Oovemment.  In  order 
that  it  might  a^dn  be  used  as  a  personal  holding  company. 

Be  certain  that  more  of  the  excitement  was  caused  because  the 
Federal  Oovertmient  decided  that  abuses  in  certain  fields  would  be 
st<^ped  and  that  certain  advantages  that  some  businessmen  had 
over  others  woiUd  come  to  an  end  and  that  the  imfortunate  peo- 
ple would  be  cared  tor,  and  that  people  who  were  more  fortunate 
would  take  their  turn  In  standing  watch  and  woxild  pay  thetr 
share  of  the  cost. 

Be  certain  that  It  wlU  be  all  right.  Some  pef^le  remember  his- 
tory, and  they  know  that  clvillzatioris  have  crumbled,  ever  since 
the  other  side  of  the  dark  ages,  because  autocratic  ideas  prevailed 
until  they  flnaUy  exploded.  Be  siire  that  we  will  go  on  toward  the 
light,  and.  If  Ood  spares  his  health,  Franklin  Rooeevelt  will  direct 
the  affairs  <a  our  coimtry  for  the  next  4  years. 

Be  certain  that  this  administration,  however.  Is  concerned  with 
the  success  of  big  business,  and  that  it  will  protect  big  bxislneas. 
in  q}lte  of  an  opposition  by  a  small  part  of  big  btislness.  Special 
privilege  will  be  repealed,  and  while  men  will  be  permitted  to 
amass  wealth,  they  will  not  continue  to  do  It  entirely  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  fellows.  Be  very  siire  that  the  reactionary  will 
wear  out. 

As  I  saw  President  Rooeevelt  on  his  trip  through  the  State  of 
Connecticut  a  few  days  ago.  and  had  a  chance  to  talk  with  him 
again,  my  courage  was  strengthened,  becaxise  of  his  attitude  and 
his  feeling  of  confidence,  and  his  continued  great  love  for  the 
wcrk  in  irtilch  he  Is  engaged.  His  patriotism  and  love  of  country 
seemed  to  have  been  intensified  by  the  struggle  In  which  he  has 
been  Involved,  and  his  fearlessness  gave  me  more  courage,  and 
hundreds  cf  thousands  of  other  people  in  Connecticut  more  cour- 
age, to  press  on  to  the  victory  that  Ls  certain.  It  will  be  a  victory 
for  big  buslneas.  and  little  business,  and  for  Democrats,  and  for 
Republicans,  and  tar  pe<^le  in  the  high  places,  and  for  those  who 
came  from  social  nowhere. 

Since  the  very  beginning  of  this  campaign  I  have  been  going 
over  the  hUls  and  down  the  country  roads,  day  after  day  and 
night  after  night.  Thousands  of  others  who  are  members  of  my 
puty.  and  still  thousands  more,  who  do  not  call  themselves  mem- 
bers of  my  party,  have  been  dc^ng  the  same  thing,  in  an  Intense 
effort  to  help  keep  a^ow  the  light  of  liberalism  and  to  help  keep 
aloft  the  flag  of  freedom  and  the  colors  of  courage.  It  was  tiring 
at  times,  but  I  kept  before  me  the  sacrifice  that  the  President  has 
made  and  the  calm  courage  he  has  demonstrated  as  he  has  been 
fired  upon  from  every  quarter. 

Two  hard  days  remain.  When  I  leave  the  radio  station  In  a 
few  minutes  I  shall  start,  with  others,  on  a  nearly  last  nmnd  of 
q;>eaklng  engagements.  In  one  of  the  large  cities  of  Connectlcot. 
This  is  necessary  because  our  opponents  are  still  on  the  march. 
They  are  tired,  too.  but  I  doubt  that  all  of  them  are  as  light  of 
heart  as  we  are,  because  I  think  that  theirs  has  been  a  synthetle 
enthusiasm  and  a  forced  determination.  None  can  condemn  them 
for  their  effort  to  win,  because  the  party  system,  and  I  adhere  to 
it,  calls  for  hard  campaigning  and  hard  fighting.  But  sometimes 
some  of  them  have  used  dum-dum  bullets,  and  I  think  poisonous 
gases,  and  those  things  are  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  any  warfare. 
It  is  not  true  that  everything  goes  in  a  political  campaign.  *t»^ 
for  myself  I  want  the  comfort  that  should  come  In  the  afterglow. 

Last  night  was  the  first  quiet  night  for  me.  I  spoke  but  once. 
For  the  rest  of  the  evening  I  was  at  home,  dividing  my  time  be- 
tween the  small  moving  forces  of  a  Halloween  holiday  and  listen- 
ing to  radio  speeches  of  well-known  Americans.  In  the  faces  of 
the  holiday  hundreds  that  passed  by  or  stopped  at  my  house  I 
saw  an  enthusiasm  that  was  missing  on  Halloween  4  years  ago. 
That  was  a  time  when  fun  making  was  temporarily  halted  and  the 
little  children  were  In  recess  from  the  gpirit  of  laughter.  The 
children  were  different  last  night. 

X  heard  three  radio  speeches.  Two  of  them  were  caustic,  al- 
though plausible,  and  to  me  they  seemed  very  unfair.  Tlie  last 
was  a  qieech  from  the  President  of  the  United  States.  There  was 
a  quiver  In  his  voice,  as  he  was  spending  more  of  his  great 
energy  in  an  H>peal,  not  for  himself  but  for  his  country.  He 
said  he  welcomed  the  hatred  of  some  of  the  enemies  that  he  had 
made,  and  my  affection  was  thereby  Intensified.  I  love  him  tcx 
some  of  the  enemies  that  he  has  made.  Moet  of  you  must  have 
heard  him.  Most  of  you  must  have  been  touched  by  a  speech 
that  was  dramatic — soberly  dramatic.  He  knows  how  hard  they 
are  trying  to  cut  him  down,  but  I  think  that  he  knows  that  he 
win  not  be  cut  (town  but  that  his  hands  will  be  kept  free  and 
that  he  wfll  go  on  after  January  in  the  fight  that  he  declared 
had  Just  beguu. 

Joat  as  sure  as  this  is  the  Sabbath  and  Jiist  as  sura  as  tha  sun 
win  ooma  vp  again,  tha  founding  fathers  are  gathered  somewhere 


tonight,  looktng  down  on  Amarlea  and  folBg  over  the 

ogauof  the  yeara  and  nodding  to  each  other,  and 

rtm^iTig  ttMir  heads  nodding  approval  of  the  efforts  of  a  man  wIm 
ramtmbered  their  day  and  their  way.  and  Shaking  ^elr  heada- 
o^«nS^  of  ooom-ot  those  who  would  forever  aat  aside  tha 
Ssals  for  which  they  fought.  They  know  better  than  ^  know. 
Xorttey  haso  gone  through  the  portals,  and  th^oan  "view  It 
with  greater  cahn  and  with  aU  of  the  years  of  expolenoe.  I  think 
ttiey  tSresi^llag.  as  they  see  a  lelncamatlon  of  the  old  Ideals.  »oA 
that  they  aro  happy  that  another  great  Amerlran  la  ke^tlng  the 
faith. 

Leffislatkm  for  Minimum  Wages  and  Maximam 
Horns  on  a  National  Basis  Is  Necessary  to  Ini- 
prove  the  Standard  of  Uving,  Raise  Mass  Pur- 
chasing Power,  Increase  Production,  and  Protect 
Decent  Labor  Standards 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  ELLENBOGEN 

OF  PBLVNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondav.  JtOy  12, 1937 
Mr.  ELLENBOGFKN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  24. 1937.  Pregl- 
dent  Roosevelt  sent  to  Congress  his  message  urging  the  elimi- 
nation of  child  labor  and  the  establishing  of  minimum 
wages  and  maxtanm  hours  In  Industries  serving  or  •Meeting 
interstate  commerce,  llie  President's  message  was  followed 
by  the  introduction  In  Congress  of  the  Black-Connery  bUU 
designed  to  execute  the  ends  sought  to  the  message.  Tte 
passage  of  this  bill  to  a  proper  form  will  mean  new  and 
greater  social  and  economic  well-being  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
can men,  women,  and  children. 

TBS   BXnCBOGSM    TKRZLa   BIX  PIOHXSBID 

I  take  great  pride  to  the  fact  that  for  the  past  2  years, 
through  the  Ellenbogen  textile  bffl,  which  was  totended  to 
serve  as  a  model,  I  hkve  pioneered  to  advocating  the  estab- 
lishment of  maTlmu|pi  hours  and  minimum  wagesjm  a 
national  basis— the  same  objectives  now  sought  by  the 
President.  The  facts  disclosed  at  the  hearings  and  the 
lessons  learned  to  connection  with  the  Blenbogcn  textile 
bffl  wffl  admittedly  be  of  great  value  to  working  out  mini- 
mum-wage and  nuudmum-hour  legislation  appUcaWe  to  ta- 
dustxy  generally. 


contribute  to  our  growth  of  tomorrow— whether  thdr  Bvea 
will  be  a  credit  to  wliat  we  bate  done  for  them,  or  Mfm  of  no 
credit  to  us  and  no  value  to  them — that  dedaton  most  be 
made  now. 

The  first  rule  to  a  dvillxed  society— and  certainly  the  first 
rule  to  a  democrade  sodety^-dioald  be  that  every  child  be 
given  a  decent  opportunity  to  develop  its  body  and  to  trato 
Its  mind  to  the  fullest  extent 


or  THB 

The  Black-Ooonery  biU  seeks  to  translate  toto  concrete 
form  the  three  objectives  advocated  by  the  President  to  bis 
message  to  Congress  of  last  M(mday. 

PliBt.  Tb  eliminate  child  labor.  

Beoond.  Tb  establish  maximum  hours,  with  flexible  pron- 
slons  for  overtime. 

Third.  To  establish  mfnimnm  wages. 

An  three  of  these  standards  axe  to  be  i4>pUcahIe  to  todus- 
tries  iriiose  goods  are  shipped  to  toterstate  commerce. 

KLnOKAn  TH«  UiaOB  OF  CHlUmUt  t7in«  »•  TSftHI 

As  to  1*"**  labor.  What  excuse  can  there  be.  to  the  year 
1937,  for  permitting  children  of  tender  years,  boys  and  girls, 
to  work  to  ttoe  mills,  the  factories,  and  the  workshops  ^ 
this  great  Natton?  How  can  any  person  Justify  the  fact 
that  today  we  still  permits  girls  under  16  years  of  age  to 
bend  over  the  speeding  looms  of  textile  mills,  or  to  slave 
away  their  precious  young  years  sewing  garments  to  clothing 

sweatshops? 

Every  child  has  a  Ood-glven  right  to  develop  ttsphysi^ 
and  mental  capacity  to  the  fullest  extent.  Every  difld 
should  be  given  proper  schooling.  Every  child  baa  a  right 
to  play  and  to  associate  with  other  children  altar  sebooi- 
ttane.  Surely  it  is  no  kmger  necessary  to  »«»«««*  "*^ 
ments.  The  right  of  a  child  to  Mf  e  is  not  enough.  B  must 
have  the  right  to  a  happy  life.  

We  must  now  decide  whether  oar  efaildran  «».*?  be  glvwi 
the  opportunity  of  ao  Uvtag  today  that  they  wffl  be  able  to 


MAXIMUM 


Am  MMIMUM  W« 


And  now  as  to  maximum  hours  and  mtolmum  wages. 
The  Black-Connery  bffl  prohibits  the  payment  of  subatand- 
ard  wages  or  the  working  of  oppressive  hours.  It  win  estab- 
lish a  Tn«^-git«nm  wuikweek  for  every  industry  which  manu- 
factures goods  tbaJL  move  to  toterstate  commerce,  and  mini- 
mum wages  tar  everyone  working  to  such  todustriea.  Flex- 
ible provisions  for  overtime,  for  learners,  for  handicapped 
worken,  and  for  other  exceptions  wffl  be  made. 

TiM  setting  up  of  maximum  hours  and  mtolmum  wages 
wffl  be  a  blessing  for  everyone  who  tolls  to  low-paid  toter- 
state todustries;  bot— and  I  cannot  emphasbM  this  too 
strongly— tt  is  a  great  m'stake  to  b.^Ueve  that  these  are 
simply  labor  provlslona,  inaerted  purely  for  the  benefit  of 
labor. 


MAXIMUM  BOOM  AMV  MWIMUM   Wi 

MOT  lABOa  n 

What  must  be  borne  to  mtod  Is  the  essential  tact  that 
provisions  estabUshtog  maximum  boors  and  mtnlTniim  wages 
for  todustries  producing  for  toterstate  commerce  are  gen- 
eral economic  provisions  for  the  benefit  of  Industry,  tabor, 
and  society  as  a  wbtike.  These  provisions  wffl  bring  about 
the  following  fundamental  Improvements  to  our  economic 

system  t  _. 

Plrst.  TTiey  wffl  transfer  large  numbers  of  anemifloyeo 
from  relief  and  work-relief  rolls  to  private  todustries  and 
ocMnmerce. 

Second.  They  wffl  stabillxe  and  aid  todustry  tagr  eUmtoat- 
tog  the  unfair  competition  of  chiwrltog  competltars  who  ex- 
ploit labor  so  that  they  may  undersell  thetr  competitors  at 
the  expense  of  society  as  a  whole. 

Third.  They  wffl  end  the  evils  caused  by  migration  of  to- 
dustry from  one  State  to  another  to  search  of  underpaid 
labor  maricets. 

Vburth.  Tbey  wffl  raise  the  mass  purchasing  power  of  wm 
American  people  to  higher  kvdb. 

Fifth.  In  so  doing,  they  wffl  create  an  instrtent  demand 
and  an  eager  market  for  tocreased  industrial  piodiictioa^ 
which  wffl  resutt  to  greater  prosperity  fbr  the  whole  1*«^ob< 

Sixth.  The  enlarged  home  market  wffl  bring  greater  ^ 
perity  to  every  todustrialist,  businessman,  and 
operating  wtthto  the  home  market 

Seventh.  Tliey  wffl  greatly  entans  the  home  maikst  f «r 
agriculture,  therday  Improving  the  aoonoiTilc  ooAdltloas  sf 
our  farmers.  ^^ 

These  are  some  of  the  eeopomle  ooossqaecwss  that  win 
f oDow  the  passage  of  an  totelllsently  drawn  Mil  f or  mtol^ 
mum  wages  and  m"*^*^^""  hours  to  Industries  serrlat 
toterstate  eommeros. 


As  I  have  diown,  mft'^T""*"  hours  and  minimum  — .- 
are  not  labor  provisions.  They  are  general  eeonomlc  pwv 
visions  designed  to  Improve  grait^  the  economic  and  sodal 
condition  of  the  entire  Amwinan  people. 

TO  these  ecnomlc  considerations  must  be  added  social  and 
humane  considerations.  MsTlmfim-bwir  and  minimum- 
wage  leglslaticm  by  Congress  wffl  cany  forward  and  upwwd 
the  standard  of  Mvlng  of  every  man.  woman,  and  eblld  to 
the  Uhited  States.  B  wffl  give  to  some  40  JOt.OM  AoMrt- 
oans  who  are  now  ffl-fed.  ffl-ctoUied.  and  m-Hoomd  th^ 
first  opportunity  to  partake  of  the  M^fngs  and  wsglth  cf 
American  life.  We  camiot  be  sacMed  wtta  %  tffnaaoo 
wbidi  denies  to  one-third  of  onr  popnlallrm  wiBWIwii  food, 
proper  clothing,  or  adeqnate  shelter.  We  emiioi  dny  to 
thtrd  man,  wonaa.  and  chUd  la 
of  life. 


\y<-- 
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ifintow  of  An^a^-4«»^n«,  an  over  the  land,  are  vorldoc  long 
boon  at  Inadequate  wugn.  MflH/iwt  of  Americans  are  un- 
able to  earn,  br  a  fuU  da9r*s  work,  the  minimum  necessities 
of  food,  dothinf.  and  shelter  for  themselves,  thetr  wives, 
MtM^  tlMdr  children. 

Tbto  paange  of  the  mazlmum-houri  and  minimum-wage 
bin  now  pending  In  Congress,  if  it  did  no  more  than  Improve 
the  lot  and  enrich  the  life  of  m"^**<»«  of  underpaid  and 
underprivileged  Ampricans.  would  be  the  greatest  step  for- 
ward which  we  could  take.  But  the  effects  of  this  l^  will 
not  be  }*m*X^  to  those  danea  or  our  pcqimlation.  Increas- 
ing ptpyt^arfwy  power  of  mt™*""  of  people  will  provide  a 
greatly  Increaaed  market  lor  the  products  of  American  in- 
dottrjr.  ooBunerce,  and  agriculture. 

R  win  provide  employment  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
jobless  men  and  women  who  have  hitherto  been  doomed 
to  aeardx  in  vain  lor  an  opportunity  to  return  to  a  proper 
plaee  in  our  economic  ssrstem.  TO  give  employment  which 
la  ttaetzs  by  rii^t  to  theae  hundreds  of  thousands  of  unem- 
ptoyed— to  oonfer  upon  them  tain  the  blessing  of  pro- 
ducttve  activity  and  the  knowledge  that  they  are  perform- 
ing useful  work— that  akme  would  be  abundant  Justification 
for  the  Preddentls  message  and  for  the  passage  of  the  bin. 

But  the  bm  Is  not  limited  to  even  these  additional  bene- 
fits. The  tremendous  increase  at  mass  purchasing  power, 
created  by  the  ettabUdunent  on  a  national  basis  cl  maxi- 
mum boon  and  minimum  wages,  win  offer  to  our  industry, 
commerce,  and  agrlcultiure  a  greater  and  enlarged  market. 
S  wm  bring  about  increased  industrial  production,  increased 
tnde.  and  increased  wealth. 

It  win  provide  an  opportunity  for  widespread  increases 
In  wages  and  it*^r«*«  A  larger  vidume  of  production,  and 
Its  sale,  win  provide  greater  proHts  for  everyone  mgaged  in 
business  or  industry.  The  increased  market  will  mean  a 
better  Income  for  thoee  engaged  in  agriculture. 

It  is  dear  to  every  thinking  person  that  an  act  (tf  Con- 
gress which  limits  child  labor  win  Improve  the  physical  and 
mental  make-up  of  this  Nation.  It  is  dear  to  every  think- 
ing person  that  any  act  of  Congress  that  can  benefit  mil- 
Uons  of  underpaid  workers  and  increase  their  standard  of 
Uvtng  wfll  benefit  the  entire  economic  system. 


AMD    SOVKOLT    AOlCOnSXBKSD 


I  want  to  add  here  a  word  of  caution.  This  act  wfaidi 
4aala  with  such  fundamental  and  basic  economic  policies 
BVDst  be  earefuUy  aenitinised.  It  must  be  drafted  with  great 
cart  and  must  be  improved  wherever  improvement  is  neces- 


la  eoBiclous  of  the  need  tar  caution.  Exhaus- 
tive bearings  have  been  bdd  on  the  Ellenbogen  textile  UU 
wtaidi  bear  mxm  this  vital  subject  now  under  conslderatloa. 
Hmt  win  be  of  value  In  consldfring  itoia  similar  blU.  Ex- 
iuortlve  hearings  have  been  bdd  upon  the  new  biU. 
Laaders  In  government,  in  industry.  In  labor  and  commerce 
have  been  beard,  and  thdr  suggestions  wlU  be  carefully 


IHrou^  careful  and  painstaking  consideration,  we  may 
hope  to  enact  into  law  a  wen-drawn  statute,  proptrly  devised 
to  acoompUsh  the  purposes  so  admirably  set  forth  In  the 
of  the  President  of  the  XThited  SUtes. 


But  In  the  final  analysis,  the  ultimate  success  <A  this  act 
«C  Coogrees  wlU  depend  loon  its  administration.  The  biU 
providet  for  administration  bgr  a  board  of  five  men.  to  be 
known  as  the  labor  standards  board.  Tills  board  win  have 
a  great  and  dUBeult  task  to  perform.  Upon  the  men  ap- 
pointed to  this  board,  upon  their  experience,  their  vision, 
and  their  sklU  win  depand  the  success  or  f  aUure  of  this  act 
ofCoivnia. 

Buman  Umltattont  are  ahraya  inherent  in  an  human  un- 
dartaklnga.  Tba  Presldwnr  stated  fn  his  message  that  we 
miet  entend  tha  tifrtierB  of  eodal  progress.  Ttae  propoeed 
>IUIit»4bHijg    anrtmora.  B  is  to  glva  new  and  Increasad 


opportunity  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  In 
the  United  States.  It  is  to  provide  an  Improved  economic 
system,  containing  more  of  the  good  things  of  life  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  who  lives  in  the  United  States. 

This  bin  is  to  aid  the  wage  earner,  the  salaried  emi^oyee. 
the  storekeeper,  the  industrialist,  and  the  fanner.  Let  us 
hope  that  it  win  succeed  and  let  those  who  will  profit  from 
it — ^whlch  means  everyone  of  us— contribute  our  part  to 
make  it  succeed. 
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HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  12, 1937 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  KARL  A.  CROV7LET.  SOUCITOR  OF  THB 
POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT,  AT  SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS,  ON 
JULY  3,  1»37 


Mr.  MAVERICK.  Mr,  Speaker,  by  unanimous  consent  I 
include  an  address  by  Hon.  Karl  A.  Crowley.  Solicitor  of  the 
Post  OfiQce  Department,  delivered  at  San  AnUmio.  Tbx^  July 
3,  1937,  before  the  Texas  State  Bar  Association.  It  is  inter- 
esting in  that  the  speaker  shows  the  history  of  the  influence 
of  ttie  legal  profession  and  expresses  the  hope  that  its  an- 
cient influence  shall  be  regained.  He  also  speaks  of  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  burdens  of  State  government  are  unloaded 
on  the  Federal  Government  in  WashlngtoiL 

His  address  is  as  follows: 

LEAOEKSBIP  OV  TEtZ  BAS — WHAT  IT  ICXAKS 

lit.  President,  distinguished  Judges,  distinguished  visitors,  and 
brethren  of  the  bar:  Thousands  of  pages  have  been  written  con- 
cerning the  part  played  by  lawyers  in  the  development  of  civil 
government  from  remotest  antiquity.  To  discuss  the  part  that 
the  lawyer  has  had  in  the  development  of  progressive  political 
theories  would  be  to  restate  the  history  of  every  civilized  nation 
on  earth.  The  lawyer  has  ever  been  the  champion  of  human 
rights  as  well  as  a  defender  of  the  right  of  property. 

The  lawyers,  as  a  class,  have  been  more  concerned,  tn  any 
enduring  government,  in  the  development  of  human  rights,  than 
they  have  in  the  protection  of  any  other  rights. 

The  lawyers  have  stood  between  the  pe<^le  and  tyrannical 
kings. 

They  have  led  every  progressive  movement  which  has  brought 
an  enlightened  civilization  In  any  part  of  the  world. 

LAWTERS    DRArrSD    DOCUMENTS    PRBSZSVZfro    UBEBTT 

The  reasons  for  the  great  Influence  of  the  lawyer  is  very  simple. 
Law  Is  simply  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations  laid  down  by  the 
people  for  their  own  protection  and  a  system  whereby  Justice 
could  be  obtained  for  all  people.  Lawyers  therefore  have  been 
taught  to  reason  right  from  wrong  and  have  ever,  as  a  class, 
been  quick  to  champion  the  cause  of  the  imderprivileged  and  the 
oppressed.  Lawyers  as  a  class  have  been  thinkers  and  philoso- 
phers and  have  always  been  ready  and  willing  to  lend  and  to 
render  assistance  In  the  preservation  of  an  orderly  system  at 
government. 

In  the  United  States  it  has  been  the  lawyers  who  have  guided 
the  destiny  of  that  new  democracy  founded  In  1776. 

Lawyers  drafted  the  Virginia  BUI  of  Rights,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  the  greatest  of  all  human  docimients.  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  These  documents  were  more 
than  mere  pronouncements,  passing  words  or  Idle  thoughts.  Tliey 
were  declarations  of  principles  for  which  our  forefathers  have 
fought  and  died  on  the  field  of  battle  and  for  which  we,  their 
aooa.  would  again  fight  if  need  be. 

The  founders  of  our  Nation  were  lawyers.  Those  who  planned 
our  democratic  form  of  government  were  lawyers  who  built  the 
greatest  nation  on  earth  around  a  central  theme  of  equal  Justlc* 
te  all  and  q;Mclal  privilege  to  none. 

As  lawyers  laid  out  the  plans  for  tlie  formation  of  this  new 
democracy  In  America,  as  they  drafted  this  Constitution  and  en- 
acted Its  first  laws  they  have  been,  and  necessarily  must  be,  the 
dafenders  of  our  form  of  government,  if  this  Republic  shaU  sur-- 
vtT*.    Our  theory  ct  government  was  new  to  aU  people  on  earth 


•»  the  thne  »  w««  undntaken.   It  wea  wopbe^ad  ttae*  a 
racy  such  as  ou»  oould  not  endure,  and.  writing  ^pon  that  sub- 
ject. ^  great  Frtndi  scboUr.  Alexis  de  Tooquerme.  said   loa 

^^^TliSrofesalon  of  the  law  Is  the  only  arlatocrattc  etomnt  whKA 
can  be  amalgamated  without  violence  wtth  the  natural  elements 
of  democracy,  and  which  can  ba  advantageourty  »Pf.  P«;°>^SS 
combined  with  them.  I  am  not  unacquainted  wltb  the  detects 
^^^%»  Inherent  in  the  character  ol  that  body  oC  naeii^tout 
w^b^ut  this  admlztuxe  of  lawyer-like  sobriety  with  the  demo- 
SSc  principle.  I  question  whether  democratic  toetltuttons  could 
S5g  bS^SaiSSined.  and  I  cannot  beUeve  that  a  «P«»»«  oenjW 
nS^  at  the  pwsent  time  If  the  Influence  of  lawyers  in  publte 
UuMlnnM  did  not  Increaae  In  proportion  to  the  power  of  tne 

^'*252;  more  we  wflect  upon  aU  that  ooeors  In  tbe  TJntted  States 
the  more  shaU  we  be  persuaded  that  the  lawyers  aa  a  bodyform 
the  most  powerful.  If  not  the  only,  oounterpoiae  to  ^be  d«naocratlo 
^m^.  ^  that  country  we  perceive  how  ""^^"y  *^2.J^ 
nraf  eselon  Is  quaUfled  by  its  powers,  and  even  by  it«J««S^ 
Seutealte  the  vices  whldi  are  inherent  In  popular  governinent. 
SSmtoe  American  people  Is  InUsbcated  by  peerton.  or  oirted 
am^by  the  Impetuoaity  of  Its  Ideas.  It  Is  cbe(±ed  and  atcpP^ 
^ttie  aSjrttavlslble  Influence  of  its  i««»L««^»*»<«vj5^ 
■Mrattv  oppose  their  aristocratic  propenstties  to  Its  democratto 
SSSs.  theteeutteputloua  attachment  to  what  Is  anttque  to  tta 
gj^rfiiovelty.  thrtSr  narrow  views  to  tte  inuneMe  deigns,  and 
U«lr  habitual  procraetinationa  to  Its  ardent  Impatience." 

j^wnMB  or  Fser  oouuwae  nwxat  rutca  tbav  tooat    

Tw,  the  davs  when  this  btstcrlan  wrote  this  sfcocy  o£  democracy 
in  America  Uie  members  of  our  profevlon  occupied  a  higher  j^aoe 

SiSTSSrJTof  the  p«vi«.  I  ^^-  ^  TSf'Si°S2;.r^ 

mam  the  dava  when  the  counsel  and  adrioe  of  the  Uwyer  in  a 
J^iSty  Were  always  soUclted  on  matters  involving  tt«^«" 
S™  community.  In  those  days  he  was  the  leadtog  cltteen  o< 
Se^ommunlty  id  the  people  brought  thete  proWems  to  Wm. 
cSrtentimes  asUng  bim  to  serve  as  an  arbiter  of  petty  ^utes 
whSToSerwlsrmight  have  rewrhed  the  courthouse.  He  was 
iSS  upto^to^ISi  respected.  He  was  known  throughout  the 
stBTOundJng  country  as  a  man  of  unimpeachable  honor  and  In- 
SSty  ^whose  motives  were  beyond  question.  Seldom  was  the 
l^i  inthose  times  actuated  by  greed  and  avarice  and  the  aU- 
consumlng  pa«don  to  make  money  as  some  of  us  ^j^-  ^ 
Th€«e  were  the  days  also  before  the  formaUon  of  gigantic  cor- 
porations which  are  now  sometimes  more  P<>J«^£^*^Kt  S* 
State  and  which  In  too  many  instance,  for  the  good  of  the  coun- 
wy,  have  acquired  the  services  of  some  of  the  flnest  lawyers  we 

"^t  Se'SS^^hen  distance,  were  greater  «»<i^o«  ^^1?! 
of  the  radio  and  dissemination  of  propaganda  by  iie^P*P««^  J^* 
SvnTer  was  quite  a  personage  In  his  town.  He  waa  the  «^.^ 
orS.  the  prophet.  Vndth?  ever-ready  champion  who  «pomid«i 
Shedictrlne  of  the  American  principles  o^^fo^^^^amentjnAAe- 
fended  the  Uberties  of  our  people.  U  was  he  who  molded  pubUc 
SnSk^uS^  was  lesJS&d  and  »^  P^^ST^r?- i^^ 
Sdlooked  up  to  by  our  dtteenshlp.  It  was  ^^^.^J^ 
speeted  above  aU  others  because  of  *^.«^P»SSSS^  ^ 
lo^tv  to  principle.  It  was  he  who  was  the  most  li^uenmi  man 
tohto  wn£^&  because  of  hU  honesty  and  uneelflsh  service  to 

*^?  h?w°fS'  we  have  f aUen  from  the  high  esUte  which  the 

irymen  since  thoSe  days  of  which  I  have  «»P<*«a.^=<»*J^5«il?! 
SJwethlnk  more  of  the  mighty  doUar  •»*  J»c«rtng  "^P^I™^* 
Sd  our  fees  from  some  great  corporattonttan  we  do  to  1m^ 
our  friends  and  neighbors  along  the  righteous  paths  of  patriotism. 

LAWTKBS  LOSS  BEAL  VOM,  BntOOBACT 

liy  frlen<te.  If  our  profession  has  been  besmlTftied  whateos^. 
if  nJ  long^Tpeople  kiok  upon  us  as  VtmOmn  •^hoid  «•«««?* 
to  toat  iLne  high  degree  of  patriotism  and  respect,  what  to  the 
SasoTt^rfOT?  Wehave  bSt  to  ask  the  question  to  !»•▼•» 
SSSedTw"  ourselves  have  fall^  to  ke^  ^^Jl^^Tir^^T^ 
hMTto^at  same  aeal  to  the  protection  of  the  ««^.^  *«  «»- 
JSvSding  the  doctrine  of  democracy  and  rendering  t»r^^^»^- 
Jce   tohumanlty  that   brought  such  honor   and  glory   to  our 

^'SSrSStory  of  the  American  bar.  Its  flne  s«vloe.  its  toy*ltT  to 
nrinelple.  to  the  history  of  our  great  country.  Now  to  these 
p^uT  times  of  todustrial  unrest,  of  economic  ^UMorden,  of 
WMs  beyond  the  seas  which  may  entangle  us  at  any  moment  there 
to  need  for  leadership  among  the  lawyers  of  America  ■uchas  we 
have  never  seen  before  to  the  history  or  pur  ^V^^^l  "imtnr 

Now.  there  to  a  need  for  a  reawakening  of  patriotism.  so^O 
constructive  thinking  and  courageoxw  ^<m  **>  Prwerve  Am«l- 
can  ideato.  Now  do  we  need  «>«^»»<»«"P  ^f  .gL^  S^S 
than  at  any  time,  because  to  these  days  of  ^i^r"^  ^^.  •Jt  *^ 
who  would  destroy  democracy  to  America.  T*|*"  JS*^"*,^^^ 
would  cn*h  our  ApubUcan  form  of  governing  •^J2S2^«^ 
ttaMd  the  false  doctrines  and  vldous  theories  Imported  from 
the  decadent  nations  of  Europe. 


whl^  have  alwaye 


The  bar  of 
Tlks  bar  oC 
The  bar  muat 
itatlou  of  oar 
The  ber  must  be 


The  lawyers  of  thto  country  must  kssp  step  wtth  the 

_ie  pecmle  and  not  find  fault  with  evi — '  "^  ""•• 

Bimidy  because  tt  to  new  and  untried. 


the  pecmle  and  not  flztd  fault  with  every  new  and  nntrtad  thlo« 
Bimidy  because  tt  to  new  and  untried.    We  ee  a    ' 
faultflnders. 


have  been 


Too  many  of  our  profession  have  looked  with  wsplctna  upon 
evoy  new  thing  imdertakan  by  the  people  for  their  bettsnaent 
with  distrust  and  fear.  To  save  ourselvae  from  the  oonrtemna- 
tloo  of  the  people  whom  we  lupwissat  as  eounaslon  and  ad- 
Tlaers.  we  must  kmd  a  sympatbetle  ear  te  their  Just  aad^weaon- 
able  demands  for  reforms  to  keeping  with  the  modena  trend  e( 
the  tlmee.  Else  we  do  theee  things  we  may  expect  to  lose  faoa 
with  the  dtlaens  of  thto  ooontry.  We  may  expect  them  to  dl»- 
trust  us  aiMl  refuas  to  heed  our  counsel  and  advlee.  and  we  de- 
serve to  be  distrusted  unless  we  can  show  ourselves  worthy  of 
the  trust. 


Lawnas  shouu> 

There  to  no  room  to  America  for  eo^miUDiMmi^miMi^ 
•n  Antw4<K  tt»  *mmm^m-  thetw  to  BO  room  in  AaMTlea  for  awta- 
{iij?!?5»  HJS^  cSSuj  from  these  thlB0i  we  »«*,  b*^ 
r^wScSigS  we  lawyer,  must  aasume  the  responsibUtttos 


liy  friends,  we  have  the  grandest  opportunity  now  to  

Amertoa  that  the  bar  haa  had  In.  100  years.  Ahaoi*  eveiy  great 
President  at  thto  ooontry  haa  besn  a  Uvrycr;  be  has  had  and  de- 
served the  oonfldenoe.  respect,  and  appreelatlan  ef  our  pe^le. 
One  hundred  yean  ago  we  bad  a  pwat  lawyer  who  sbv  the  needs 
at  the  oommoa  people  of  that  day.  He  eqwosed  the  eaaae  of  the 
fffrnmwn  man  and  went  down  to  tte  hlstoty  of  thto  eoonvT  •• 
a  great,  great  President.  Andrew  Jackson  waa  mere  than  a  Demo- 
crat to  the  party  sense  of  the  word.  He  wae  the  tot  PiseMsnt 
to  TmshTTi^*'  hto  dean  and  shining  blade  to  the  defense  of  the 
right  and  to  wield  tt  relenUesdy  and  unceasingly  for  the  oemmon 

dtlaen  of  that  day.  _w     --_  •« •..- 

jackaoB  was  followed  by  another,  a  nan  wlio  tar  80  years  haa 
not  only  studied  the  tradlttons  of  the  Democratle  Party  waA  Uved 
up  to  them,  but  he  has  been  aeUve  to  affairs  of  govermnsnt  Craoa 
hi«  eaiiy  youth.  Throu^ioat  hto  career  there  has  been  saarteed 
out  for  him  and  by  him  a  straight,  narrow  path  o(  duly  whl^ 
desttoed  him  to  become  to  these  pressnt  times  the  savior  rf 
democracy  to  America:  Franklto  D.  Boosevelt.  (Applause.1  Ihto 
narrow,  straight  path  of  h<meet.  courageous,  eonsclsntioua.  ud 
tovirc  duty  has  led  him  on  that  course  which  he  purmes  to  thto 
davtbat  of  beii«  the  protector  and  the  defender  of  the  average 
«raaen  of  thisir«t  country  of  ours.  A  predatory,  tnlquitou^ 
SS^.  y«,  a  Stomal  group  baa  •ttaeked  him.  JAnplausiLl 
Btapartlsimenemtos  have  condemned  talm.  M^nbers  of  hto  par^ 
Save  wmettmes  honesUy  differed  with  hto  BM«hods  •«*  crttlclij^ 
them,  but  throi«hout  these  perilous  times  during  which  be  has 
labored  unceasingly  not  one  enemy  has  dared  to  say  that  be  was 
dtohonest  or  that  he  did  not  have  a  genuine  tove  of  mankind  to 

Thto  toadershlp  and  thto  course  of  love,  kiyalty.  and  fidelity 
toward  hto  felloJ?  man  has  establtebed  Ftanklto  D.  BoomrUt  not 
only  the  greatest  President  of  our  country  but  as  the  savior  of  ojir 
Beoublic.  We  as  lawyers  may  sometlmee  disagree  with  some  or  uie 
nraiosato  that  may  be  made  by  thto  great  leader  of  ours,  but  hto 

^J^^.  after  aU.  to  the  ^le^ive  ^* -^^^  *•  •^KLX!^ 
courageous  servant  of  the  peo|de.  and  that  to,  toulyssrvlng  them, 
so  that  th«  shall  have  an  ow>ortunlty  to  enjoy  what  our  fore- 
fathers intended  they  should-the  right  of  bfe.  b**"^*"!  »^ 
pursuit  of  happtoess  to  thto  glorloaa  land  we  eaU  the  Ih^ed 
BUtea.  The  people  respect  him.  the  people  love  him.  ud  be  to  my 
choeen  leader,  and  I  will  foUow  him  and  support  hbn  to  any 
undertaking  that  he  may  direct.    fApplause.] 


BTATSS  BBOUUI 


sfviLAawr  AmumaiBAi 


1  have  a  deflinlte.  specific  plea  to  make  to  the  mewbmt  of  the 
bar  of  my  State.  I  am  ipejktog  to  a  group  « Jjf^"  JJ^SJ 
know  to  beUeve  to  our  theories  of  government.  Tto»  true  theortoe 
of  the  renubUcan  torm  of  govenunent  contemplate  the  pscfonn- 
i«  V'StalnftSSins  delegated  by  the  Conetttutlop  to  the 
FMeral  Government,  and  that  the  affairs  of  govemmmt  pertaining 
and  relating  solely  to  questions  of  local  concernshaU  be  rsserved 
to  the  Statee  and  the  peopto  and  be  admtnWersd  by  oe 
SiiTttSnTihould  req^STthe  8Ut»  of  tWi^niflnto  . 
capable  government  for  the  people  reading  wtthto  thstr 
wilSout  caning  upon  the  Federal  Oovemment  for  aerf^ 

purely  intntol  and  local  •«•«»: ,  ^.     .k«-k*  «#  Mi. 

Jefferson  onoe  add  that  he  abhorred  the  thOMfht  tt  wm 
PMeral  Government  exerctolng  aU  the  Pfmn  of  govenme 
abolishing  the  Statee.  as  was  suggested  m  oe 
^SSrind  prsdicted  that  if  jn^  ^LJS^^ 
tit^t  the  Vederal  Oovemment  would  •— <««•  « 

When  Jefferson  uttered  theee  words  he  wee.  «r 
that  the  States  would  matotato  capabto  and 
ment.    He  could  not  vtsoalles  what  to  cow        ,,^_.  ^^^ 
oould  not  sse  efery  yek-laeed  elected  loeei  eSM^l  nmakm  to 
Washb^ton  shifttnc  hto  duttss  and  the  porden  eg  — 
Ptoderal  Oovemmei^;  be  eoidd  ac*  ■—  *•»•  *«■*■■  «" 


fleutious 
toextorti 


!f  ^ 


of  suffering  end 
out  of  the 
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^ m  psytiv  for  ttietar  emn  apmUatoM, 

bonding  vp  hug«  surptuan  toy  obtalnlxic 

, -.-   gtfte.  aad  ibrtiHw:  b*  did  not  im 

ttet  tb*  8t«lM  vooM  Mt  tor  and  alknr  •eanomlB  dlMTden  to  ooeiu 
■octet  tte fWBMn.  tte  tofrfV—  at  am  Nation,  woold  toe  cnubed 
to  tbe  tartti.  tinmhlwl.  and  atanost  daatroyad.  by  economic  rtlwetiwr 
broucbt  about  toy  pradatovy  groupa  opcrmttng  againa*  t^  «»- 
oontioUed:  te  did  not  aee  the  bnportetton  of  tens  of  tbousanda 
of  lov-toora  bmnlgranta  toy  cantalna  of  Industry  ^^o  expected  to 
mribiiTe^enCiMr  tte  final ^rMng  of  tbla  Imported  labor  and 

eonflacstloB  toy  Item  of  tte  PK?««L<<  «^l5[«»^?r^J[S!'^*^ 
ao  often  iwolted  In  tte  panJyila  of  industry.  Nation-wide  In  Its 
cbaraetar;  te  nercr  would  teve  believed  ttet  we  Uwyers  asa  dasa 
would  teve  abMHlwin  tte  patriotism  permeating  ova  profession 
tn  bis  day.  ngr  would  te  teve  tbougbt  th«t  there  would  be  as 
many  of  as  as  ttere  are  wte  are  willing  to  worship  at  tte  throne 
of  TPf*"*^  to  serve  »  gpd  of  gold,  forgetting  our  duty  to  SUte 
-  ^ad  country. 

Above  all.  te  Mver  would  bwre  bdleved  ttet  the  people  theni- 
srives  bad  ^f<^»n  ao  Indlllersnt  and  so  little  igiipreclatlve  of  their 
freedom  and  liberty  as  to  cartfesaty  and  recklessly  aUow  poltroons 
' to  become  high,  trusted  public  servants. 


■UBBMIS  BBOXTtS  MOT  Bl  tmiXUSD  OH  WASBXIf CTOIT 

This  eountry  needs  and  must  teve  reqiectable  and  responsible 

IHibifo  Mimiia    u  tte  peO|ria  eannot  get  responsible  government 

'£tteir  iMjsuUM  looses,  oountlea.  towns,  and  BUtes.  t^ 

teevlt^ly  ttey  mMt  turn  to  tte  last  remaining  hope  that  uiey 


'  oandnae  to  unload  all  tte  burdens  of  government  on  tte 

Ctovemmeot.  m  ttey  teve  m  the  past  10  years,  then 

iUHM  1^  taaw  we  may  see  the  prophecy  <it  Jefferson  come  true. 

We  wte  brtleve  In  StatesT  rlghta.  aa  we  do  here,  must  assume 

leaiiiMiellillltj  of  our  *ar«  of  tte  burdens  of  State  government. 

We  wte  would  protect  and  defend  tte  United  SUtes  and  Its  In- 
■tltatlani  rtiwild  first  begin  to  def«nd  and  protect  tte  Institutions 
of  tte  State  of  Tsxaa. 

ttmo  baa  eome  when  we  must  teve  reforms  vrlthln  the 

We  eaa  and  we  mwt  demonstrate  ttet  we  are  cmmble  of 

^lftT*y».*  State  and  local  governments  but.  my  friends. 

be  done  untfl  we  get  Md  of  tte  poUtical  gangsters 

ttettnfset  our  local  bodies  poUtto. 
We  eannot  tieet  actors,  abowmen,  elowns,  back-slappers.  hypo- 
td  dsmagoguse  aad  expect  them  to  understand  any  of  tte 
I  ef  goverament,  much  leas  have  tte  desire  to  render  f  alth- 
__iBBt.  and  patrtotle  eervloe  to  our  people.  A  tax-ridden 
MoMe  fti  beoemmg  aw«ksaMd  to  tte  fact  tttet  most  of  our  ptdltlcal 
lf^,:,mmtm  «re  oaond  by  our  permitting  seoimdrels  and  shallow  poU- 
«««^iia  10  teadsteto  aad  Joke  tteir  way  Into  public  oOee.  When 
ttey  awafeSB  and  tte  watdiword  beoomea.  "Keep  tte  raacals  out", 
tten  win  dawn  a  new  day  in  sUtsaeraft  In  this  Nation. 

S  I  coidd  utter  a  prayer  ttet  would  te  beard,  then  It  would  te 
ttat  tte  bar  of  my  State,  tte  grandest  ^ot  on  tte  face  of  tte  earth. 
to  forth  to  do  battle  as  knl^ts  ctf  old  and  as  did  our  pre- 
I  m  this  rwsonslblUty.  to  tte  end  that  selfish  demagogues. 
t  eOelals.  and  political  racketeers  te  driven  from  every 
pabUe  oOee  wlthm  tte  borders  of  our  SUte.    [Applause.) 


\ 


Wc  Mint  CoBstrnct  Flood  Walls  Around  the  aty 
of  Pittsbiirffh  to  Supplement  the  Protection  to  be 
Afforded  by  the  Constmction  of  the  Dams  and 
ScserroifB  Now  Contemplated 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  HENRY  ELLENBOGEN 

or  PgNNSYLYANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 
Mondag,  Jnig  12, 1937 

Mr.  ELUNBOGBN.  Ux.  Speaker.  I  beUere  In  the  necev- 
gltj  of  coostmetixic  dams  aod  reservoirs  In  the  head- 
watan  of  tha  AlJnthfiny  and  lionongahela  Rivers  in  order 
to  pratoet  the  dtj  of  Pittsburgh  and  the  Pittdxirs^  area 
asstMit  floods.  However,  It  Is  dear  to  everyone  who  exam- 
bicB  the  plans  oC  the  Army  enftneers,  that  these  projects 
eamiBt  eempieldly  protect  the  Pittsburg  district  from  a 
major  flood  disaster.  The  piocram  most  be  siqndemented 
hf  the  ooostnietion  of  flood  walls  around  the  city  of  Pltts- 


Ihave 
whiehl 


favored  flood  walls,  and  I  want  to  read  a  letter 
to  U.  Od.  W.  B.  R  Coven,  Uhited  States 
oOei.  Plttrimrtfi.  Pa.,  urging  the  oonstrue- 
ttoD  «(  flood  wala  for  asore  cwmpinte  protection  for  the  dty 

of  PittrtMBtfh* 


•me  letter  Is  as  foDows:  

OoKCsxss  or  THX  nmrxD  9t»n 

HOTTSB  OF  BsrSBBIJIL 

Washington.  D.  C,  June  29,  1937. 

Lt.  Od.  W.  K.  R.  Covtti* 

Vnited  States  Army  Engtneerg'  Offlee, 

New  Post  Offlce  ButUing.  Pittslntrgh.  Pa. 

DBAS  LncnTKWAKT  CoLONXL  CkJvxLi.:  I  am  deeply  Interested  In  the 
flood-protection  program  being  developed  f  ca-  the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 
However.  I  feel  that  the  dam  and  reservoir  projects  thus  far 
advanced  will  be  totally  Inadequate,  since  they  would  reduce  the 
crest  of  the  flood  only  about  8  feet,  and  It  Is  absolutely  necessary 
that  a  flood  wall  be  erected  so  as  to  prevent  floods  such  as  the 
disastrous  one  of  1938,  which  caused  an  Inundation  of  over  26  feet 
AboTc  flood  l6vd« 

Such  a  flood  wall  wotild  not  only  protect  downtown  Plttslmrgh 
from  the  overflow  of  the  banks  of  the  rivers  but,  if  extended  to  a 
sufficient  depth  xmderground.  would  prevent  the  constant  flooding 
o:  cellars,  causing  great  loss  to  bxislness  buildings  during  any 
appreciable  increase  in  the  voliune  of  water  in  the  river  bed. 

The  flood  wall  could  also  fill  the  long-recognized  need  for  a 
river-harbor  boulevard  around  the  triangle,  with  a  possible  develop- 
ment of  additional  parking  facilities  in  conjtmction  therewith. 

It  is  believed  that  when  the  loss  caused  the  Federal  Government 
In  Income  taxes  by  reason  of  the  deduction  of  flood  losses  by  large 
property  owners  in  the  triangle  is  ascertained,  the  total  loss  of 
Income  may  be  sufficient  to  defray  much  of  the  cost  of  a  flood  wall. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  safety  and  the  protection  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, I  believe  that  a  flood  wall  is  necessary,  and  I  hope  that  after 
completing  your  study  of  this  problem  you  will  recommend  the 
erection  of  such  a  flood  walL 
Very  siiuxrely  yours, 

EKZfBT  fiXXMBOCBC 


Civil-Seryice  Apportionment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


aw 


HON.  JESSE  P.  WOLCOTT 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  9. 1937 


MXCmOAN  HOUSE  RESOLUTION  NO.  Oa 


MT.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  my  district  there  lives 
a  woman  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Hopkins,  who  has 
given  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  civic  matters,  principally 
those  affecting  the  personnel  of  public  employment.  Re- 
cently she  called  the  attention  of  the  State  legislature  to 
inequalities  existing  in  the  distribution  of  civil-service  em- 
ployees. In  agriculture,  industry,  population,  and  wealth, 
Michigan  stands  out  prominently  among  the  States  of  the 
Nation,  but  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  re- 
ports that  although  Michigan  is  entitled  to  an  apportion- 
ment of  1,321  appointments,  only  525  have  actually  been 
made.  Thus  the  study  which  Mrs.  Hopkins  has  given  on 
the  question,  and  the  charges  she  has  made,  contained  in 
a  resolution  adc^ted  by  the  Michigan  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  June  15  are  of  peculiar  interest. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing, known  as  Michigan  House  Resolution  No.  93: 

Mr.  Tcmlln  offered  the  following  resolution: 
"Houee  Resolution  92 
"A  resolution  requesting  an  Investigation  of  the  fxmctloning  of 

the  clTll  aerrtee  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  especially  as  It 

aflecte  the  Nation  in  time  of  war 

"Whereas  the  War  Department  urgently  and  repeatedly  called 
upon  the  States  to  furnish  clerks  for  tbe  departments  in  time  of 
war,  safety  and  provisions  for  armies  being  dependent  on  having 
the  necessary  clerical  force:  and 

"Whereas  getting  patriotic  service  in  time  of  war  depends  on 
doing  Justioe  in  time  of  peace:  and 

"Whereas  the  report  on  the  condition  of  the  apportianment 
aeeured  by  Representative  George  Watson  by  House  Ooncurrenft 
Beacdutlon  No.  49  of  the  1935  legislature  shows  that  either  the 
merit  system  as  it  operates  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  a  fraud 
or  that  actdilgaa  people  are  far  inferior  to  tbe  Dtstrlct  people; 
•ad    » 

-Whereas  reports  of  the  same  kind  from  1931  to  1933  inclusive, 
avBlUUt  for  study  by  tbls  House  prove  the  same  thing  and  tlu* 
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seoaratloiis  dttrlng  reduction  of  force  are  far  greater  In  propor- 
tton  from  the  Stotea  than  from  the  District  of  Columbia:  and 

"Whereas  the  Stotes  Federal  Bo^Aoyees  Union  filed  charges  (p. 
S015  of  the  OoKoaESSiOHAt  Racou  for  Feb.  6,  1927),  that  •"em- 
ployeee  with  ooUege  degrees  are  working  tmder  ^vks  with  mee- 
sengtf  sUtus",  "<derks  are  given  no  credit  for  effldency  for  wo^ 
Mrtormed",  "barbaric  injustice  U  practiced  by  thoee  \n  yawtt 
uDon  helpless  employees  who  are  deprived  by  the  CivU  Service  Act 
ofthe  right  to  be  heard",  "many  employees  are  dlven  into  nerv- 
ous break-downs.  Into  Insanity,  or  to  suicide".  '*«»ch  vices  as 
moral  turpitude.  ImmoraUty.  conspiracy,  and  bootleRlng".  «"»•• 
that  would  stain  the  pages  of  Babjlonian  history",  inefflrtent 
chiefs  and  other  employees",  and  "loss  of  mlUlons  of  doUars 
through  inefficiency";  and  ♦».-— ,_k  -« 

"Whereas  many  of  these  charges  vrere  proved  true  through  M 
InvestisaUon  ordered  by  Senate  Resolution  No.  164  of  the  1938 
sesslOTfof  Congress  (p.  3238.  May  30).  some  of  the  <"«!»oeurMOf 
which  are  contained  in  remarks  by  Senator  Hefiin  {pp.  91S9-to, 

June  1930);  and  ^^^    ..^„„  ♦«  ♦>,. 

"Whereas  this  Investigation  was  never  completed,  owing  to  tne 
delays  caused  by  the  Disttict  bureaucrats,  according  to  Senator 
Hefiin.  and  to  the  expiration  of  that  Congress;  and 

"Whereas  a  Michigan  woman  vroU  and  fav<»»bly  known  by  many 
members  of  this  legislature.  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Hopkins,  of  ?«<  H)*™?,' * 
clerk  in  the  A.  G.  O.  during  the  war,  declaree  that  she  can  prove 
how  efficiency  ratings  were  faked,  the  farcical  nature  of  efficiency 
measures,  that  rosters  of  companies  were  ordered  destroyed  by  a 
supervisor  who  had  been  to  the  service  in  the  Department  for 
many  years,  that  thousands  of  medical  records  Tjere  deMroyed 
under  orders  as  they  were  taken  out  of  the  maU  sacks  from  Ftaoae, 
that  a  clerk  with  messenger  status  in  March  with  loc^  connec- 
tion was  promoted  so  fast  that  she  vn*  head  of  the  unit  sendhig 
out  'brown  prints'  to  factorlee  in  August,  «i««^f7'^  "PJf 
Btopping  production  because  of  inefficiency,  that  traitors  a«»o«- 
ately  worked  on  the  questionnaires  to  protect  deserters  and  draft 

evaders:  and  ^         .      ».  .*  .  .»«,*ii«« 

"Whereas  Senators  and  Congressmen  have  '<»_5»"  • .  ?*°!^^ 
been  denouncing  the  functioning  of  the  civil  aenrUse  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  as  'the  meanest,  most  contempUble,  •»»  P«yy 
poliUcs  in  the  United  SUtes'.  that  'Abject  ^toaendeni^r  and  toai^- 
toi  is  the  sure  passport  to  favor*.  Senator  WUllam  Alden  Smith, 
Aprtl  9.  1909:  -Piction.  pure  fiction'.  Senator  OaUlngwr.  «n«5f*f • 
•Favoritism  in  Its  most  flagrant  form',  page  4»6.  A]^  LJzSIuJm 
fraud  and  a  subterfuge,  an  un-American  humbug*,  Repreeentexive 
iowerrS  CallfomiarFebruary  5.  1896:  and  other  d«uncUtions 
too  ntmierous  to  mention  and  too  positive  to  be  ij^ored;  mo 

"Whereas  there  has  never  been  any  concerted  acUon  cm  tne  part 
of  the  SUtes,  no  acUon  ever  made  to  Inform  the  pubUc  of  these 
grave  conditions:  and  ^ 

"Whereas  during  war  Is  no  time  to  correct  what  1»  wrong,  ana 
unless  these  wrongs  are  righted,  no  •my  o*  war  «»"^ J«?,j! 
assembled  whUe  this  demobilized,  discredited  army  of  war  ««ks 
are  still  alive  and  scattered  throughout  the  land  warning  others 
not  to  believe  civU-servlce  promises:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  That  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  of  the  Michigan 
Legislature  of  1937  foUow  the  example  of  the  Ohio  State  SMiatt^-- 
page  3051  of  the  CoNoewMTnifAT.  Rtcokd  for  'e**^^*^  *•. i*^*-^^ 
goon  record  as  protesting  the  unfair  dlscrtminaUon  to  "»  Wor- 
tlonmenu  in  the  chuoifled  civil  service;  J^^««*^ J"  fSJi' ^^ 
sons  of  the  first  degree  of  kinship  betog  to  the  service  at  the  same 

time:  and  be  it  further  ,w«.«i-f-  *>u>  invM. 

"Jiesoloed.  That  Congress  be  requested  to  complete  the  tovee- 
tlgat^  iSun  under  Senate  ResoluUon  164  of  ^9».eiuxD^^ 
^same^Sesses  or  finding  out  what  »«■  »-PP«^i£,^»S 
augmenting  this  evidence  with  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Hoi*lna,  for- 
^Ti^Mary  P.  Sutherland,  of  Hoqulanu  Wajji,  and  of  such 
othe?  witnesses  aa  may  wish  to  be  heard;  "»<»»»•»  ^^^  „-^^ 

"Resolved  That  a  copy  ot  this  resoluUon  and  of  the  official 
«n2?nSVedas  a  rSSlt  of  House  Concuiwnt  Resolution  49  at 
SS^JsS^S^lWS  bTSit  S  the  President  odt  ttj.  ^nlUd  Sta^ 
trtheOovemor  of  each  of  the  SUtes  and  Terntorles.  with  the 
SqJSt  thatthey  give  publicity  to  the  injustices  done,  note  the 
SSSment  passed  P^biW  17  of  this  P«J.th^  r^*^!?!^  S! 
b^t«raroMian«  of  current  reporU  of  this  kind,  and  help  get 
naStotlc^MleUea  toterested  in  the  correcUon  erf  thes^  wrongs; 
SSroopieTSr  eaSi  be  sent  to  the  Members  of  both  the  House  and 
S?£SS  frSTthis  SUU  to  order  that  wmedW  action  iMiJ)e 
tSenand  a  clvU  service  be  set  up  that  wUl  be  baaed  upon  Justloe." 

AiapUA  June  15.  1937. 

The  Boy  Scouts 


from  24  countries  of  tb«  world  and  from  erery  Mctkm  of 
our  countzy. 

Tbey  set  %  aplendld  example  to  the  people  of  this  Nattan 
by  their  courtesy  and  manly  conduct.  They  are  a  dean 
type  of  American  youth.  . 

We  in  Washington  had  an  opportunity  to  obsenrs  theon, 
to  dine  with  them,  and  to  extend  to  the  boys  of  our  dlstriei 
and  State  such  courtesies  as  lay  within  our  power  to  gnat. 
They  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  visit  both  Bbuaes 
of  Congress  and  the  Capitol.  They  came  to  our  oflloes;  they 
were  upon  the  streets  and  highways  of  the  city  in  large 
groups  and  numbers.  In  all  the  time  they  were  here  they 
were  the  most  orderly,  well-conducted,  quiet,  and  courteoos 
group  which  has  visited  the  Capital  City  during  tbe  nearty 
5  years  I  have  served  in  tbe  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
They  were  an  honor  and  a  credit  to  the  districts  and  tha 
States  from  which  they  came.  They  deserve  the  re^TSCt, 
the  admiration,  and  the  support  of  every  dtizeiL 

The  Boy  Scout  movement  is  a  splendid  work.  The  boys 
will  be  better  dtiaens  because  of  their  Scout  training^  and  as 
we  have  better  dtisens  we  will  have  a  better  country. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF  MICmOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
rridaf.  Jlrfy  9. 1937 
Mr.  DONDERO.    B4r.  Speaker,  the  Boy  Scouts  have  been 
in  Washington  for  several  days.    They  came  27,000  strong 
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Missouri  State  Sunday  at  Valley  Forge 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  ORVILLE  ZIMMERMAN 

OF  MI8SOUEI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  12, 1937 


ADDMSS  BY  HON.  ORVILLE  TJMMKMtAW.  OF  ICSSOUBI.  AT 
VALLEY  FOBQE  ON  JULY  «.  1M7 


Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  tbe  Racoas.  I  include  tbe  following 
address,  which  I  deUvered  at  Valley  Porge  on  July  *.  1037: 

FeUow  IllssourUns.  Indies  and  gentlemen:  Beceuseor  tlwi  tor 
abUltv  of  our  Illustrious  Governor,  tbe  HonocmUe  Uofd  C.  BuurK. 
to  be  preeent  todikj— tbe  fourteentb  annuel  »fi«>^."^^®^ 
day  at  VaUey  Forge,  and  to  speak  for  our  V^^UXmiuXTom 
neoDle  I  am  here  at  his  request  to  perform  that  duty  as  beet 
rSty  sndto  repraeent  and  speak  for  lAasoun  and  Ulssourtana 
on  this  ati^dous  oecaslan  

I  dMidT  amneclate  the  honor  that  has  been  eonferrsd  upon  me 
b/S?i5gSenrand.  regardless  of  my  InabOlty  to  rtand  to 
the  shoes  of  our  Bute's  Oiet  dtlaen,  who  is  the  son  o*  a  dlj- 
tlnsuished  maourl  pioneer  family,  a  prodtiet  of  our  Naval  Acaa- 
emy  at  Annapolis,  a  World  War  veteran,  a  ■tfeesrflil  bugij^em^ 
•  Mn  of  the  American  Bevolutlon.  and  ^  great  OKeeutlve.  X  am 
Li!^y  to  bThere  at  this  particular  spot  on  this  evwtfW  day  and 

^hls  is  our  Nafcum-e  birthday,  and  It  la  indeed  a  eotaeMioee  ths* 
mesourl  SUte  Sunday  at  VaUey  Forge  Wl  «e»  «»jj^y^^' 
for  more  reasons  than  one.  I  am  glad  to  be  at  v'^^^JT?'*!  *S$^ 
oShundied  and  flfty-one  yean  ago  today  the  Ongto^T^ 
tem  Coionlea.  speaking  throtigh  tbe  patriot,  statesman,  and  sage 
oTitoSSSo.  ^oSi  Jeff«5on.  took  the  mort  wrolutlona^ 
£m  to  STlSrtoryrfnattons  and  struck  a  blow  to  the  cause  of 
SSS  SSSTSd  human  rights  that  ^H^TSiSTlSrS 
Se^ld.  The  simple,  direct  sentenoea  of  *"•  >SS*,£25ii 
Snnan  freedom  -caie  with  the  •^^<«'  •  ?S2^ ,SS£tt5 
SldV promise  of  a  new  life  to  a  world  stUl  laboring  und«  the 

burden  of  abeolutlsm  and  autocracy."  ____«_^«*  «.^ 

It  was,  indeed,  the  beglnntag  o*  »SS!S*^  SS^SSL^ 

ss  we  enjoy  today  and  such  as  Is  enJoy^*^^  SS^J22?i!-52d 

nations  dfttie  wortd.    «  marked  the  adijmt<rfth«iiDO*e|^l 

Say  to  the  history  of  the  human  race  stooe  »•  ^J^L?  KSS 
Sd  the  dawn  of  the  Chrtstlan  era.  ^  J««».^"J  ^tSS  wS 
nottUnc  leas  than  the  Woesomlng  of  Chrlstlanltv  ■>  long  jookvl 
S??f\  Sedy^erlng  world.  On  this  eventftJ  day  ow  fatb« 
SJs2d  tS^KhSrStey  burned  their  brldgsa  «»«Sitt«*a; 
turned  their  eyes  to  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  wboas  «leaaar  waa  w 
Ueas  their  children  to  the  years  *<>  «*^.,„,^,  a««— «»  •v. 
rjsten  to  some  ot  the  words  to  this  Immortal  doeumant.  "Wa 
hirSei?  S^  to  be  self -evident^  *^SL  ^22.  'Z^STH 
eama  that  tbey  a»  endowwl  by  their  Oreatoe  wtta  «frtate  In^ 
SSSijte  rl^that  among  theae  at*  Ufa,  llbTty.  and  the  pur, 
suit  of  h4>plnesB.  That  to  sseura  theae  rtghta.  «■— ■>■!>■««»  ■«• 
Instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  pam  powei 
tfri*-  at  the  govoned." 


neo 
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or  llMW  «Rdi  It  II  th*  right  of  &«  ptaplm  to  alter  or  alMUA  It. 
•ad  to  liMtltiit*  iMW  gofvanuncnt.  Uylag  Ita  fonnifttna  on  ■oeh 
anmstiV  iti  IMHww  In  aoflh  torm  m  to  ttaem 
*  fiBBly  to  aCaet  tb^  mM^  and  happm—" 

,  _  ._,?IM,  or  dMdftrOloiia.  Mrvwl  m  a  guldipoit  to  our 

fatten  wten  ttoqr  lat«  f ormod  oar  OuuattUithm  and  |»ira  to  tte 

mmr  aattoa  a  fovoRHMnt  of  la««  aad  not  of  mm,  a  vchlcte  to 

■Mte  aafa  and  rHU  to  tte  pMfto  for  aU  ttao  to  coma  tte  ngbt  to 

^llti  In  Hi  moot  alMandaat  fovm.  llterty  and  fteadom  vndar  law. 

of  imnilinai,  and  tte  aauiutty  d  aaf otj  In  an  our 


V  ao^ 

•ad  II  ti 


•trtfo,  Mt- 

oC  our  ooontiy. 

It  evtain  groupa  of  our  paoiila  and  organlaatlona  hare 

~  to  re^MCt,  the  prineliriee  and  pmpoeet 

aot  forth  la  thia  anlBain  daeiaratloii  whkh  aua- 

la  thair  ^— gg*«  for  tedopeadence  aad  whldi 

the  wicceedtng  yean. 

aad  forabodlBK  dava  are  indeed  ahead  of  ua. 

tiBio  that  all  thou^Mrol.  patclotle  Amerteaas  re- 

that  num,  mmty  and  the  pureolt  of 

to  be  tte  enjoyment  of  our  people. 

aad  ttetr  dkUdveali  dilklren:  that  tte  worda  of 

te  read.  aUde  with  our  peo|de.  oefgan- 

of  people,  and  ah^  agala  hecome  tte  moU- 

IB  Deutfupuoiy.  rone  it.  diapter  11.  ve  read:  "Therefon  ehall 

If^  up  theee  my  werde  la  your  bearte  and  in  your  aoul.  and 

~  ttem  for  a  atgn  upon  your  hand  ttet  they  may  te  aa  front- 

year  0ea.  aad  ye  rtmU  teaoh  them  your  ohUdren, 

of  tt«n  when  thou  ottteet  In  thine  houee.  and  when 

It  hy  tte  way.  when  thou  lleet  down,  and  when  thou 

Aad  thou  ahatt  write    '  "      ' 


'JmF 


Cad 


Maeth  up.  Aad  thou  ahatt  write  thai  upon  tte  door  poata  of 
♦i»to»^  honea,  aad  upoa  thy  galea.** 

Thla  admonition,  uttered  many  oenturlee  ago.  may  well  te 
teeded  hy  ua  in  theee  trouMeeone  di^a,  and  aa  a  people  we 
ahouM  mj  on  thli  daqr  la  tte  language  of  Killing.  "Judge  of  tte 
MatloDa.  ipan  us  yet.  leet  we  fOfgat— laet  we  forget." 

Agam  permit  me  to  can  your  attention  to  tte  closing  words 
ef  tLis  daoDaaenl  "And  for  tte  support  of  this  X>eelaration.  with 
Srm  rrilance  on  tte  protection  of  Divine  Pxorldeiioe.  we  mutually 
pisdge  to  each  other  our  Uree,  our  fortunee.  and  our  sacred  honor." 

With  thle  pledge  stamped  upon  tte  hearts  of  the  patriots  at 
▼aUsy  Vorge,  they  endured  tte  bitter  hardshlpe  of  tte  trying 
wlat»  of  mr  aad  17TB  aad  made  seered  the  son  of  this  hlatorlc 
spot  hy  their  nnesMlsh  dsfotlon.  aunerlng.  aad  death.  Hen  Wash- 
for  hla  eoldlen  aad  tte  sucrees  of  hlscsuas.  and 
tte  Ood  of  right,  heard  hla  prayen  and  saved  hla 


t  woou  mthsr  te  ban  today  than  la  any  90*  tat  America,  even 
la  av  hoaae  In  old  Idsaeurl.  aikl  X  shaU  never  forget  tte  thrlU  of 
this  moBMBt  as  I  stand  m  this  holy  plaoe  filled,  as  I  verily  believe. 
ipMta  of  patrioti  wte  died  hen  during  tte  eold.  devae- 
of  ITTT  aad  ins.  Beeaaee  of  tte  faith, 
and  braeeiT  ot  mssi  Uka  thsaa  our  Matton  waa 
Ita  eventful  mission  of  giving  to  its 
llbsitj.  aad  tte  pumult  of  happlasm",  and  "safe^ 
'  '  State  of  Ifissoun,  tbm  home  of 
my  family  for  nearly  a  eentury  and  uhleh  I  have  tte  honor  to 
MN  todaf.  haa  plagrad  aa  lia|»saslis  part  la  tte  oon- 
of  iTisii  1,1  sal  Mllon 

Mteourl  l»  aa  ladtaa  aaae  and  wm  asaoclated  with 
Ite  llf e  ef  ladlaa  trtbea  which  lahaMtaaed  thle  rsgtoa  loi^  hsf  on 
tte  oaaamg  of  tte  fint  ssttlsia  at  old.  hMorle  St.  Oenevleve.  on 
MM  ffhlhsr  ef  Watsn.  la  ITU.  «»  yean  taaf on  tte  Battle  of  Buaksr 
■HI  «Be  ftwigln  la  tte  Aaasrteaa  w— ohrt*ffla  ite  hhtery  of 
Idasourl  Is  ekaely  latenaovaa  with  ttet  part  of  our  natloaal 
doBMUa  eommwily  rsferred  to  aa  tte  l^wilalana  Purohaae.  first 
vlsltad  hy  TaHalls  and  made  a  fkench  rnassmlBn  la  16B1.  aad 

later  oarved  aad  added  to 

to  wit.  ImlBlana,  ftr»anms.  Ifissoun.  Iowa,  OhIahona. 

North  Oateta.  and  South  Dateta,  aad  a  greater 

ef  tte  fbUosrtng  Static  to  wit.  liaho^  Montana.  Hew  htadoow 

a  poanaalon  of  tte 

at  uatU  11M.  when  It  waa  eadsd  to  fl^ala  aad 

It  nmalaed  uatfl  tte  year  laoo^  whan  It 

by  Vtaaea  of  tte  Iflailntapi  Btver  from  Maw  Odaaas 
to  tie  aoufdi^  whkfa  was  thea  tte  wasm  boundary  of  tte  Uhtted 
aad  tte  vast  aj^aan  of  rich.  fartUe  territory  lying  tan- 
oreated  a  manactng  threat  to  tte  futun 
of  our  Xatlon.  Janpantlasd  and  ctaeum- 
Ita  trade  and  ooaimarclal  aettrlttea  and  left  Its  antin 
front  samoaed  to  attack  aad  lavaslan  bgr  any  hoatlle  foe. 
at  JImiisuu  early  raoognlaBd  tte  anprame  importance  ct 
ttik  MatloB  ««niBg  aad  «»Btmlling  both  thto  great  river  and  tte 
vast  v&ptoa  weet  of  K  aad  la  IgOS  oonduded  aacoHattone  with 
tte  Kandi  aovemment  whcrrt>y  tte  Itelted  Statn  baoame  tte 
ewBw  of  i^misiana  for  tte  now  modsat  sum  of  glSAWjDOO. 
Ptastdent  MSexeon  adaittted  that  la  offeeUng  this  porefaaaa  our 
<Mnetttuttan  waaabetehad  uatfl  ft  Xttaratly  cncfcad.  hut  aQ  now 
that  tte  and  juattttsd  tte  maaaa  and  ttet  tte 


il«m  of  hla  pnnshaas  by  Jeoereon  Inanred  fbr  an  ttma  to 
Ite  wipia— m  o(  tte  United  Olatoa  on  thIa 


In  T— >««g  of  tte  effect  of  this  pnrehan.  at  tte  conclusion  ef 
tte  nsgotiattons.  Boni^iarte  eald:  "This  accessloB  of  territory 
strengthens  forever  tte  power  of  the  U^olted  States,  aad  I  have 
Just  given  to  England  a  maritime  rival  that  wfll  aooner  or  later 
htunble  her  pride."  It  Is  needless  for  me  to  say  today  that  time 
and  subeequent  events  teve  fully  vindicated  tte  truth  end 
aeeuracy  of  ttet  pro|diecy. 

On  August  10.  1821.  Bflseourl  was  admitted  Into  tte  XThlon  as 
tte  atth  State,  being  the  first  State  lying  entirely  weet  of  the 
IflTrt—trrl  River.  Her  admission  Into  tte  Unkm  followed  the 
adoption  of  tte  Ifissourl  Compromise  on  Mbruary  27,  1821.  whlcSi 
chewed  and  postponed  for  two  score  yean  tte  tten  bitter  and 
wirtciiirari  stniggle  over  tte  estensian  of  tte  Institution  of  human 
slavery,  which  later  culminated  in  tte  bloodleet  dvll  conflict 
recorded  In  history,  tte  ClvU  War. 

Missouri  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  slave  State— slavery 
being  prcMhlUted  in  tte  balance  of  the  Ixwiislana  Purchase  norUt  of 
latitude  36  degrees  and  30  minutes;  and  to  her  rich  vaUeys,  blue- 
grass  prairies,  sodden  plateaus,  alluvial  plains,  and  wooded  slopes 
soon  came  tte  sons  and  daughten  of  old  Virginia,  N6rth  Oartdlna, 
Tsnneeeee.  Kentucky,  and  otho-  Statn.  to  mate  tteir  honm  In  thte 
new  empire  so  richly  endowed  by  soil,  climate.  ralnfaU,  strsams 
for  traaqiMrtatlon.  and  every  natural  reeouroe  neceesary  for  human 
progren  and  h^>plnen. 

Hen  they  buUt  booMs.  cleared  land,  founded  dtlea  and  towns, 
erected  churches,  established  schools  and  ocdleges.  and  laid  tte 
foundation  for  a  great  State  and  a  great  people.  Tte  University 
of  Missouri  was  the  first  imivenlty  established  west  of  tte  Mls- 
alsstppi  River  and  haa  for  many  years  ranked  as  one  of  tte  leading 
aducatl<Hial  institutions  of  our  Nation,  being  tte  first  echoed  In  tte 
world  to  establish  a  school  of  Journalism.  In  this  oonneetion  It  is 
Interesting  to  note  ttet  tte  original  monument  erected  at  the 
grave  of  Thonoas  Jefferson  at  Montlodlo  now  stands  on  tte  campus 
of  Mteouri  University,  the  prised  possession  of  our  State  and  her 
people. 

Missotxrlans  have  alwairs  been  a  home-loving.  Ood-fearlng,  pa- 
trlotle  people.  Like  Washington.  Jefferson.  Franklin.  TJncoln,  Lee, 
WUaon,  Roosevelt,  and  other  great  Am«lcans,  they  believe  that  a 
divine  Pttovidence  works  through  nations  to  effectuate  His  purpoeee 
aa  truly  aa  through  the  lives  of  men  and  that  the  duties  of  good 
oltlaBDshlp  an  binding  moral  and  nllglous  obligations. 

They  iMdieve  in  and  practice  the  doctrine  of  the  good  neighbor, 
love  to  extend  and  enjoy  ho^ltality,  and  have  always  believed  in 
and  stood  for  local  self-government  in  its  highest  form.  Becaun 
of  tte  varying  social  elements  entering  into  the  lives  of  our  people 
we  teve  always  been  regarded  as  a  conservative  state,  free  from 
se<  tlmiiilliiii.  and  ready  to  receive  with  open  arms  aU  worthy 
people  who  desire  to  enter  our  borden  and  dwell  with  us.  It  has 
been  said  of  vm: 

Hot  Horth,  nor  South,  nor  Bast,  nor  West; 
But  part  of  eadi,  of  eadi  the  best. 

The  Died  Scott  decision,  decided  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  on  March  0,  1857,  and  holding  that  the  adoption  of  the 
Missouri  Cominromise  was  unconstitutlcmal,  originated  in  the 
State  of  Missouri  and  was  first  tried  in  the  courts  of  ttet  State. 
This  decision,  no  doubt,  was  an  important  link  in  the  ctein  of 
events  which  ulthnately  brought  on  tte  conflict  tetween  the 
Statn. 

During  the  Civil  War  Mlssoxnl  remained  loyal  to  the  Union, 
althoagh  admitted  Into  the  Union  as  a  slave  Stante.  Being  a 
border  State  and  torn  by  conflicting  views,  her  people  suffered  the 
scourge  of  war  to  a  degree  seldom  experienced  by  a  people.  Ttet 
her  Bten  did  their  part  and  loyally  supported  their  oonvletloos 
as  to  duty  la  evidenced  by  tte  fact  ttet  of  her  men  of  mllltery  age 
47  percent  fought  with  the  Union  Army  whfle  23  percent  supported 
tte  caun  of  the  Confederacy — a  remarkable  record  of  patriotic 
devotion  to  their  conviction  of  duty  as  they  nw  It. 

In  tte  field  of  public  service  Missouri  has  a  roater  of  great  men 
who  teve  served  tteir  State  and  tte  Nation  with  honor  and  dls- 
tlnetton.  In  Statuary  Hall,  in  the  National  Capitol  at  Waahlngton. 
Mlasourlans  teve  hon<»ed  two  of  her  eons,  Thomas  Bart  Benton 
aad  Oen.  Prank  P.  Blair.  The  80  yean'  active,  cwistructlve  service 
ef  Benton  In  the  United  States  Senate  preeents  a  record  equalled 
by  few.  if  any.  American  statesmen. 

In  mon  recent  yean  Missouri  has  been  ably  represented  In  the 
Senate  by  great  men  like  Vest.  CocknU,  Stone,  and  Hawea,  and 
ate  Is  now  being  ably  represented  by  tte  Honorable  Bjwwmi 
easier  OLunc  son  of  Speaker  Clark,  and  the  Honorable  Haikt 
ThUMAir,  from  historic  Independence.  Mlasourlans  win  always  te 
proud  of  the  record  of  Speaker  Champ  Clark,  who  was  the  cteice 
of  Duuiy  people  for  President  in  the  campaign  of  1913.  On  this 
roater  of  public  men  we  find  tte  namee  of  Oovemon.  Cabinet 
oOoen.  Oongreesmen.  Senators,  exploren.  Jurists,  and  edlton  who 
teve  made  valuable  contrlbxitlona  to  tte  progren  and  develonnent 
of  our  State  aad  tte  Nation. 

In  tte  field  of  literature  her  eons  have  excelled,  and  tte  namn 
of  Sugene  Pleld  and  Mark  Twain  are  known  wherever  the  Eng- 
lish language  Is  spoten  and  read.  As  a  Mlaeourlan.  I  hope  I  may 
te  pardoned  If  I  overemphasize  tte  part  our  sons  playwl  in  tte 
recent  World  War.  A  Mlssourlan  was  tte  first  American  to  carry 
tte  Stan  and  Stnpn  at  tte  head  of  American  troopa  mi  tte  streets 
of  London.  Oen.  John  J.  Pershing,  commander  of  tte  American 
foron  in  Prance:  Oen.  Bnoch  H.  Crowder,  author  and  administra- 
tor of  tte  selective  eeriloe  draft:  and  Admhral  Robert  P.  Ooonta, 
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oommander  of  our  naval  form  In  tte  World  War. 
sons  of  old  Missouri. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  tte  aftAt  of 

her  people  typifies  that  rugged.  Uvlng,  ganulaa  Aniarlcaa  ylrit 
that  gave  birth  to  our  NaUon  and  guidod  her  destiny  throus^MOt 
tte  eventful  yean,  and  that  on  this  eventful  day  we  Join  with  our 
ftilow  clticens  In  aU  Statn  in  wying  with  Longfellow: 

•TTiou.  too,  safl  on.  O  Ship  of  Statel 
Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  greati 

Humanity  with  aU  Its  fean. 

With  aU  the  hope  of  future  yeen, 
Xa  >'^re^T^g  breathless  on  thy  fate!" 


Kazi  Activities  in  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAtlVES 
Monday.  July  12. 1937 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN,  OP  NEW 
YORK.  ON  JULY  9,  1937 


Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rtcoaa,  I  include  the  following  speech, 
which  I  delivered  recently  over  the  radio: 

It  was  our  late  lamented  war  Preeident.  Woodrow  WUson,  who 
refxised  to  shake  the  hand  of  one  of  the  leaden  of  the  so-called 
Oerman-Amerlcans  because,  te  said,  "he  did  not  know  in  thU 
country  any  German-Americans,  nor  any  other  hyptenated  Ameri- 
cans He  said  that  in  this  country  we  can  only  recognise  one  alle- 
Kiance.  the  allegiance  to  our  Stan  and  Stripes,  not  to  any  foreign 
Ideology  or  religious  or  political  group."  And  so  I  can  only  follow 
in  th?  footstep  of  our  great  leader  and  use  this  opportunity  to 
teU  the  radio  audience  of  America  how  important  it  is  that  we 
in  this  country  recognize  bu^  one  allegiance,  the  allegiance  to  our 
own  Government  sihd  institutions.  «.      *». 

It  seems  almost  trite  to  speak  of  patriotism  a  few  days  after  the 
celebnUon  of  our  own  Fourth  of  July,  when  we  always  rededlcate 
ourselves  to  love  of  country  and  reverence  for  our  instlttitions. 
But  nothing  is  lost  by  reminding  ourselvee  continuously  of  tte 
duty  we  owe  to  our  own  Government  and  oiu"  own  people. 

If  I  could  take  my  audience  with  me  to  various  places  around 
the  city  of  New  York  where  our  American  flag  U  trampled  upon 
and  our  American  insUtutions  derided  and  made  a  mockery  of,  I 
should  have  no  trouble  ha  proving  to  you.  men  and  women  of 
America,  what  a  great  menace  to  our  institutions  these  foreign 
subversive  attempts  really  are.  Then  attempts  wlU  crop  up  from 
time  to  time,  and  unless  s«)mething  definite  is  done  to  put  an 
end  to  these  continuous  attempts  to  undermine  our  instituUons 
and  Government.  I  tremble  for  the  future  of  America. 

A  few  weeks  ago  our  newspapen  were  full  of  storin  relating  how 
a  former  Army  camp,  used  to  train  ovir  aoldlen  In  tte  late  war 
to  oreserve  democracy,  haa  now  been  converted  into  a  Nazi  camp, 
where  the  swastika  is  flying  In  tte  place  when  our  Stan  and 
BtripM  used  to  te.  An  ordinary  dtlzen  who  surely  has  no  ax  to 
grind  wrote  a  letter  to  one  of  ovx  newspapers,  as  follows: 

"Sir*  I  am  neither  a  writer  nor  a  very  deep  thinker.  I  happen 
to  te  lust  snother  one  of  then  minions  of  American  cltteens  who 
^ntured  forth  in  1917  to  risk  their  aU  to  nve  tte  world  for  Ub- 
erty  and  democracy. 

"Por  7  long  montte  dtnlng  the  memorable  fall  and  bitter  winter 
nontte  of  1917-18  some  twenty-odd  thousand  men  toUed  and 
tnlned  intensively  at  Yaphank.  Long  Island,  to  mcrfd  tte  Seventy- 
seventh  Division,  A.  E.  P,  and  prepare  themselvn  to  m«*,^«* 
•Ole  Devil  Him'  and  force  him  to  disgorge  our  ideals  of  Uberty 
and  democracy  which  he  threatened  to  swallow  in  his  lust  and 
greed  for  power.  .  ^  ^  ^ 

•IHere  It  is  19S7  and  30  yean  after  thow  simple-minded  tlmn. 
One  reads  ttet  the  same  XJle  DevU',  this  thne  In  brown  Shirts  jmd 
swastika,  has  bobbed  up  by  the  thousands  right  In  T^hank  wtth. 
the  purpose  of  establishing  here  in  our  midst  tte  very  foron 
which  we  pursued  thousands  of  mlln  to  vanquiah  In  1918.  Prac- 
tically the  very  ground  that  was  used  in  our  tralnhig  In  Taphank 

Is  now  the  scene  of  Nazi  activity.  

"The  thousands  of  'Aryans'  and  Nazi  sympathlaen  who  crowd 
Yaphank  every  week  apparenUy  go  then  for  no  other  purpoM 
tten  to  help  along  tte  Intolerant  bigotry  and  medieval  dvfiln- 
tlon,  that  go  under  tte  name  •nazl-Um',  and  If  possible  to  foster 

that  movement  In  this  country.  ^     *,. 

"Judge  Netiss,  of  tte  township  of  Yaphank.  referring  to  tte 
inlschlS  caused  by  thne  'Aryans'  and  their  »«*  o*  "^B^f  f«;  ^ 
rights  of  others,  said  recently.  1  once  thought  ttey  would  be 
fltn^T^Tif  of  tte  same  tjpe  as  my  fatbtf .  hut  I  find  ttem  to  te 


nothing  hut  a  huadb.  of  Blttarttn  and  far  from  bahag  *» 

tte  oonununlty>*  _^ 

-I  would  add  for  nyaelf  and  for  miUloaa  of  Aaiarlflaaa  who 
still  rhiT*«*»  their  Ideals  that  they  an  a  manaoa  as  waU.    X^^ 
then  eomethlng  in  thla  that  mnlta  editorial  rommant    the  fae* 
ttet  tte  tahln  teve  now  been  turned  and  tte  'anamy*  Is 
using  our  very  training  ground  to  oany  on  tte  war  agalaat 

dom  and  deoiocraoyt  , . 

(Signed)     "VnoAM." 

Yea.  our   /t»»*«rt~i«  ideala  mean  very  Uttle  to  than  foreign 

agitatocs.  

In  tte  State  of  New  Jersey,  then  is  a  new  camp  which  waa 
teught  by  these  people.  And  when  do  you  think  tte  camp  la 
located?  Within  a  mile  or  so  of  tte  largest  ammunition  factory 
In  the  United  Statn.  Why  should  theee  Nazis,  than  foedgnsrs. 
these  agitators,  buy  property  in  tte  State  of  New  Jersey  wlthtn 
one  mile  of  an  ammunlUon  factory?  They  ten  told  tte  railroad 
people  that  there  are  13,000  men  Ua  uniform  ready  to  act  upon  tte 
order  of  Fritz  Kxihn.  Can  you  pan  any  laws  eovertng  sudi  a 
situation?  No;  you  cannot  pan  any  laws  for  ttet.  You  ten  to 
Investigate  it. 

In  tte  State  of  Connecticut  today  there  is  an  CHganiaation  oon- 
troUing  60.000  Fascists  in  Uie  UxUted  Statn.  They  an  oanq>irlng 
with  tte  otter  subversive  foreign  groupe  in  this  country.  They 
have  a  fund  consisting  of  many  thousands  of  dollars,  which  waa 
obtained  In  this  ooxuatry  in  order  to  foment  mon  trouble  hara. 
You  cannot  pass  any  laws  in  regard  to  this.  You  ten  to  hava 
an  investigation  to  throw  a  searchlight  on  this  kind  of  monmant. 
Tte  pten  of  the  country  has  In  tte  last  few  weeks  brought 
news  of  tte  appointment  of  new  npreeentatlvn  from  Oemany 
Into  this  country.  A  new  Amtessador  arrived  In  Washington  and 
a  new  Consul  General  was  sppointed  for  San  Prandsoo.  Tte  new 
Ambaesador  is  apparenUy  Hitler's  new  trusted  and  aggrsssln 
henchman,  and  the  new  Ocmsul  General.  Baron  Ifannfred  Von 
Kllllnger  was  in^oated  In  the  murder  of  Snberger.  tte  German 
Finance  Minister  during  tte  Republic,  wte  beteved  In  eoopen- 
tton  tetween  Germany  and  her  Alllea.  and  In  tte  fulflllmant  of 
tte  Peace  Tmty  of  Versaliln. 

It  IB  this  aggressiveneu  of  tte  German  leaden  of  today  which 
Is  particularly  stispidous.  It  seems  as  though  tte  German  rulan 
are  getting  bolder  every  day.  and  tte  fact  that  thetr  aetivtttaa 
have  not  been  Investigated  renden  then  man  particularly  aggioa 
slve  and  bold.  It  ts  this  very  danger  of  tte  continued  aggianin 
nen  on  the  part  of  the  German  leaden  against  which  I  hava 
warned  the  cotmtry  and  demanded  an  Investlgatlan. 

If  any  Member  of  Congren  was  so  much  interested  In  knowing 
what  I  have,  my  doors  were  and  are  open  to  every  Msmber  of 
Congxen,  and  I  will  show  them  every  piece  of  documentary  evi- 
dence, and  I  am  willing  enn  to  go  further  than  that.  Let  aU  tte 
men  who  were  against  this  resolution  of  inquiry  ooaoa  to  my  rootn. 
»n^  I  think  I  can  convince  my  strongest  opponent  ttet  an  Investi- 
gation ought  to  be  conducted,  and  I  do  not  can  who  conducts  It. 
You  do  not  have  to  consider  me  m  a  part  of  tte  inveattgaUng 
c(xnmittee.  becaun  I  was  not  looking  for  It;  and.  In  fact.  I  waa 
hoping  that  tte  Speaker  would  appoint  seven  Muiiihsrs  wltbeat 
their  telng  recommended  by  me.  ^^ 

I  ten  hen  a  subsldlaed  paper,  known  as  tte  Deutachar  Weekntf, 
puUlshed  in  New  York.  PhUadelphla.  and  Chicago,  paid  for  with 
German  money  and  printed  in  tte  German  language,  appealing 
to  aU  Germans  or  persons  of  German  birth  or  natuiallaed  etuaana. 
wheUaer  bom  in  tte  United  States  or  in  Germany. 

This  subsldlaed  German  paper,  printed  by  aliens  in  thla  oountry. 
statn  to  all  their  German  readen: 

'We  must  te  one  pei^de.  with  one  fatherland.  00  matter 
you  an  or  whan  you  wen  bom." 

Let  me  also  call  your  attention  to  an  almanac  whldi  wai 
UTh^  this  ysar  hy  the  same  Nasi  leadera.  Thla  ahnanan  la 
apparently  Intended  for  hooM  consumption  and  to  to  read  at  tte 
flndds  of  American  dtlaena,  and  is  f  uU  (tf  plctum  axtoUlBS  tte 
virtum  of  tte  German  leader,  and  calling  attention  to  tte  various 
"CMtm"  in  German  hlstmir  whlda  are  to  te  oelebraaed  aa  aanlvar- 
sarles.  Tbm  various  datn  an  tte  date  when  tte  laadar  waa  bom, 
tte  date  when  tte  leader'a  parente  wen  bom.  the  dan  when  tte 

'     ^       tte 


first  Naal  group  wn  eatahUahed  in  America,  tte 
first  Nad  oelehntlon  was  teld  In  America,  and  tte 
tte  various  eampa  of  Nazis  wen  erected  throughout  thla 

It  ff'f"  abound*  in  tte  statements  as  to  how 
are  In  tte  United  Statea.    It  glvn  tte  namn  of  Naal 
are  designated   as  SUte  leaders,  county 
etc..  all  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  . 

to  whom  all  tte  otter  minor  leaden  owe  their  allaglanna. 
tte  subject  of  this  allegtanoa  n  far  as  I  can  an  la  ta 
practical  operation  of  tte  new  system  of  govenuaant  W 
manv  dahns  to  ten  sstabllahed.  a  system  wtersby  **tte 
le  at  tte  head  of  tte  NazU  and  aU  subordinate  Uttla  *--^ 
their  orden  from  him.  _      _^      .  , 

It  is  rtrnir*'*"*  to  tte  organlzatton  of  medieval  1 
under  Uu  feudal  aystcnn  the  lord  would  obtain  tte 
the  little  lords,  and  all  were  bound  together  ' 
kins.    80  hen.  tte  Uttle  leaden  owe  their 
lukSu.  and  all  an  bound  together  In  paying 
and  only  inoonqiarahle  Adolph  Stler. 

Recently  new  haadquarten  of  Masla  of 
in  Hllnola.  At  Horthbrook  a  new  camp  waa  artaWttoail  hi  vhldi 
Oermans  ha  Nad  uniform  an  drllUng  on  land  aad  in  tte  air. 
and  befon  anyone  Is  aeo^ited  Into  tte  oanp  te  '  '  "^ 
■ppnifal  of  tte  Ocnnan  oooaol  la  Haw  To^ 
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taUon?    WhAi  hM  tb* 


to  map  tbim  form  ef  lubwirtf  agl* 

gnm  or  ttM  eoontry  don*  aboal  p«r- 

,.,.       throa^Miat  Hm  eoontiqr.  wtth  liim- 

of  oar  AbmtIsmi  bogra  boiaff  takm  ow  to  tiM  SpiOltfi  «w. 

J  hiuMlwdo  or  tham  ««r*  kUlMiT    Wtet  did  yoa  do?    Tou 

tfiffi  oboizt  naatrallty.  taut  oboi  doat  neatndtty  memnf 

X  •mnoi  modi  ooMOTiMd  aboot  vbat  you  and  I  preacta;  I  am 
pong^m^^f  about  men  and  women,  under  tbo  gnlan  of  being  cnr 
frlenda.  «bo  urn  getting  into  tbla  country  and  are  aeeklng  to 
iBold  bcx«  tbe  ooi^oa  ot  feretgn  gofcmmenta  and  azfmy  AaMKlean 
■calnst  American,  and  by  tbelr  preaence  In  the  United  Ststaa  are 
Mm  to  fonoat  mdal  and  bigoted  intoleranoe  vltbla  our 
eoiwtty.  and  are  miillni  to  bring  about  a  war  tram  vltbln.   Tbeae 

fill  tn  pnMrij  and  fuUy  flnaneed  vtth  foreign  money,  and 

fwrn  pwparfi.  ffff*  I  am  atOl  prepared,  to  teU  wbere  the  money 
tan  aad  bow  many  mUUou  ace  being  uaed  in  tbJa 
fnr  *>i^  Bomoaa:  However,  eertaln  liemb*ni  of  Con- 
I  InTTrtH****"  on  tba  8th  oC  April  apparenUy 
do  not  want  to  know  Ikiw  many  mllllona  are  eomlng  in  to  destroy 
ikli  Ooverament.  TiMy  do  not  want  to  know  who  la  doing 
aB  tik^  Tbey  do  not  want  to  know  the  name*  of  thaae  aplea. 
^TvL  mi  wsa  hum  to  answer  this  queation.  and  I  aak  you  to 
;  mr  mma.  Iran  bD  ractkme  at  the  eountry.  The  Amwlcan 
^-  -wbam  dM  my  niiiniiimiiiaii  vote  on  thla  inveotlgatlonr* 
Ihnfataangl  -'^  h«e  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  aa  a 
to  tba  untied  Statea.  or  poaHbly  a  yean  ago.  In  my 
,  ho  wi»  nfl»*»ng  but  an  Ment  of  Mr.  Hitler.  He  came  here 
1^  — —  »  iittia  nmamnmit.  imXeh  may  have  run  Into  mllllona 
tf  ^dtea.  «Mn  the  good  Oermaa  olUMna  of  thla  eountry  whom 
X  ia^  to  Iko  iBMl'AmBrteaiM  and  not  in  qmvathy  with  Mr. 
^SSantf^  i^aSott.  Bo  waa  heie  for  only  SO  dsya.  and  the 
^rimmMtf  ^^"^  WM  than  lavaotlaitlng  the  situation  aaw  to  It 
be  «attt  taMk  home  after  M  day*.    Other  thlnp  have  >U4>- 


^^id^lto  iMt  S  yean  oawlag  a  break  between  Mr.  Hitler  and 
BTmmmS:    atoBuld  not  diiltw  to  Mr.  Bltlar  that  what 


It  to  ahtaln  m  the  United  Statea.  and  ao  when  about  to 

hta^diM  he  lift  Ibr  i^g*""*     Aa  Z  understand  it.  he  la  now 

toying  to  eone  bore  again,  and  If  X  oan  help  It  he  will  remain  In 

"SPJlc  w«  did  not  yet  know  aU  of  the  leadeia  of  this  movo- 
Mt  STthSr  oowSt.  '^  be  sure.  It  la  impoerible  to  speak  of 

,^  Haj^rtlp  of  the  aflUtora  who  are 

ji  la  the  united  ttotaa  ohaage  ao  rapidly 

lobo  a  nn^irtan  to  be  able  to  keep  traek  of  tbeae 

owevv,  on  the  fast  that  when  any  of  theea 
by  OS  a*  tba  time  we  eondueted  the  inveatt- 


kodiM  WM  ■piiBiil  by  OS  a*  tba  time  we  eottduetea  «ae  mvean- 
mimm,  he  f«ry  promptly  left  the  eountry.  In  thu  way  we  got 
rtd  of  aooM  eory  obaosiow  agttntoea  who  won  making  life  miser- 
aMe  for  na  One  by  one  they  wore  foreed  to  leave  tbeae  shores 
S7|^  fgr  mTTT  7m^wHI  nnmirntlm  "-  ^ * —  In  the  old 


IB  •  aoDM.  tho 

tloa  «•  thO  MlMMl.    XlMltf 


•  of  owboSr  to hMO glfva tIMa 
and  nal^aiakhH  olufig  fttti*  oM 
Bobtwl    HotaUof  Ihem  wi 

,  af  *a  pNMam  aa  II  kod  smML  . 

omnatnaa  *slak  oqr  poMle  aettnty  aa 


la  thla 


la  Oeramny,  aad  a 

of  the  TetkTiUe  group,  aad 

la  a  yory  agneailye  maansr, 

with  ■Iflsr  aa  bolagtte  ndaUng  link 

OBMod  Matao.  aad  who,  aa  the 

-^ — — «, 

to 

derold  of  Infc 

of  the4S5 

X  had' given 

eonftoated  with  the  la- 


of  this  body 


to  weak  oa  tba  Mbtlonal 

I  to  the  fbet  that  thla  InvesU- 

any  racial  or  rohglous  angle. 

of  ObthoMe.  Proteetnnt.  or  Jew.  and 

Involved.    The  tmue  waa  and 

iniBBtlgatloM  aougbt  to  deal  with 

activities  within  this  country. 

"I  meiwsutnig  a  particular  gronp 

the  right  to  dictate  to  thla  Ajum 

^     "  be  conducted  la 


of  Parelga  Wbrs.  Spanlah- 

'  an  the  patnotlo 

aa  tevorlng  this 


of  WCf 


bafbra  thai  the  dif ee*  of  aay  leeolutien  gave  aid 
w«uw«  to  the  enamloa  of  Amartoa.  The  eonereto  proof  of  it 
not  long  In  forthcoming.  On  the  day  IbDowlng  the  detent 
vf  laniliUkw.  AprO  i.  UgT.  n  gnat  rally  waa  hdd  by  the 
■  to  PhOadalphto.    X  qooto  ftoaa  the  Hvenlng  Publle  Ledger 


the  Hvenlng  Publle  Ledger 
Into  a  mOltaot 


"BBadquarten  of  the  Phllade^hla  Naals  la  at  8716  Itorlh  VVIh 
Street,  In  the  heart  of  a  large  Oerman-Amertcan  aeetlon.    Here 
are  lomitffil  the  Oerman- American  Bund,  the  Oerman-Amerleaa 
p^i^^n—  League,  and  the  Deutscber  Weckruf  and  Seoboehter.  a 
weekly  newsoMter,    also   known   as  ]Kami»blatt,   or   war  pi^ier. 
•S^charge  ofthe  beadquartera  la  WUbelm  Kuna.  head  of  the 
Germaii-Aznertean   Bund.    Mr.  Kun«   explained   today  that  the 
organlsetlon  is  seeking  members,  but  that  ncme  would  bo  ac- 
cepted unless  sponswed  by  someone  known  to  the  Nazi  leader. 
"He  said  stamp  books  with  a  monetary  value  were  being  dis- 
tributed   to    encourage    dealings    with.    German-American    mer- 
chants.   Kunz  denied  the  order  is  mlUtarlstlc  or  that  Ita  aunw 
mer  camp  at  Croydon  is  a  military  camp.     •     •     '• 

"Last   night's  meetbiig  following  the  overwhelming  defeat  by 
the  National  House  of  Representatives  In  Washington  yesterday 
of  a  resolutloa  sponsored  by  Bepreeentattve  Dnacsmr.  a  Demo- 
crat,  New  York,   calling   for    an    investigation   of   •un-American 
activities.'     DiCKSTEOf   charged   that  more   than    100,000  pesaons 
are  members  of  a  Nazi  organization  which  holds  military  drllla 
in  this  country.    He  said  these  activities  were  centered  In  Penn- 
sylvania. Ohio.  Illinois,  and  Michigan,  and  declared  that  100  for- 
eign 8i)ie8  were  at  work  in  the  United  SUtee  seeking  to  foment 
a  Fasd4t  plot.'    He  named  Prltz  Kuhn,  whom  he  deaerlbed  as  a 
chemist  in  the  employ  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co..  as  the  head  of  the 
Nazi  movement,  and  said  the  Nazis  had  a  (20,000,000  fund  at 
their  disiMsal.     •     •     • 

"At  the  right  of  the  speaker's  platfcwm  stood  an  American  flag 
and  to  the  left  a  swastika.     The  meeting  was  opened  with  the 
mir\a\r\e  at  The  Star-Spangled  Banner,  but  none  of  the  guards 
Joined  in.    At  the  close  of  the  meeting  everyonesangHorstWMOd, 
the  Nazi  war  song,  and  stood  with  arms  outstretched  m  the  Nazi 
salute     Kimc  dismissed  the  crowd  with  a  brief  speech  In  Oerman, 
and  all  shouted  'Hell!  Hellt  HeU!'  aa  they  left  the  hall. 

"A  Urge  Nazi  flag  stood  at  the  front  of  the  balL    Shields  bear- 
lag  the  swastika  emblem  and  the  motto  'Deutschttim  Hrwache, 
Oennan  Nationality,  Awake'  bung  on  the  walls.  ______ 

"Mention  of  Hitler  brought  loud  cheers,  while  rsforenoe  to 
ff-mniiin'"*'  evoked  lusty  boos.  The  gathering  applauded  when 
Kunz  announced  Congreea  rejected  the  request  of  ttepreaentotlve 
DmornDK,  of  New  York,  for  an  investigation  of  alien  actlvltlea. 

"'Prealdent  Roosevelt  Is  the  p<riltlcal  power  In  this  ooontrr. 
Mid  Kunz;  Irat  Hitler  Is  tbe  man  for  whom  we  have  been  waiting 
for  a.OOO  years  to  lead  us  to  freedom.  He  has  given  Oermaay  that 
freedom  and  restored  It  to  the  Oerman  people,*^" 

So  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  merely  a  poUtloal 
leader,  while  the  ruler  of  Oermanv  Is  the  answer  to  "9,000  yeara 
of  Oefmaa  history  leading  the  nation  back  to  freedom." 

Not  only  are  German  Nads  offenders  against  the  spirit  of  our 
American  democracy  but  so  are  all  thoae  misguided  indlvlduala 
who  tiee  flt  to  send  Americans  to  flght  for  some  foreign  Ideology; 
American  boys  who  went  to  Spain  and  organised  a  so-called  Ltn- 
coin  liattallon  to  flght  for  Spain  for  a  oauoe  not  their  own.  Iheae 
boys  were  recruited  from  the  dty  of  New  York  and  threughoot 
the  country,  and  what  happened  to  them  appears  In  the  laoue  of 
the  Nbw  Ybrk  Thnes  of  April  33,  1087.  Let  me  road  to  you  what 
the  New  Yofk  Timea  has  to  say  about  It: 

'Ttiese  Amerieaa  bcm  wore  uasd  to  make  a  boptfaos  dtmip. 
Xt  was  a  hopeless  battle  charge,  rapoated  vainly  durlM  that  d*y 
and  iMrt  of  the  nest.  When  It  waa  over  Ptngarron  Hlfl  romalnod 
Imufiiont  and  of  the  400  Americans  In  the  Lincoln  Battalion,  108 
wore  left.  Of  courss,  the  castialtlaa  Inchided  wounded  In  addttion 
to  dead. 

"Already  80  or  85  wounded  have  returned  to  the  battalion.  Mora 
Amerlrans  we  do  not  know  how  many,  but  the  battolkm  hoped 
there  would  be  enough  to  refill  the  ranks  are  In  training  and  will 
aoott  be  fighting." 

Of  course,  at  prsaent  there  are  more  Americana  being  jaciutted 
to  fill  the  ranks,  but  how  la  Congress  to  know  all  these  facto 
without  an  Investlgatlont 

Tbe  New  York  ofllce  of  the  Department  of  Justice  saw  fit  to 

Inform  me  when  I  Inquired  about  It  that  they  had  dlseontlnued 

the  iBvsetlgatlran  of  these  actlvltlea.    I  can  therefore  again  repeat: 

1.  That  this  cotmtry  is  being  swamped  with  foreign  propaganda 

attafklng  not  only  Jews  but  Catholics  and  Masons. 

a.  ThM  foreign  spies  representing  certain  governments  are  work- 
ing intensively  for  the  benefit  of  their  governments,  doing  all 
their  dirty  work  In  tbe  form  of  sabotage  against  tbe  United  Statea 
Oovemment. 

8.  Theee  nles,  particularly  Hitler  agents,  are  fomenting  racial 
Intolerance  to  caiise  confvislon  within  the  United  Statea  and 
among  Its  people  by  seeking  to  mold  American  oplnlop  In  bahalf 
of  tbe  Hltkr  government  and  attempting  to  bring  the  Oerman- 
Amerlcan  bom  to  the  side  of  Hitler  and  his  phlloeophy  under 
thz«at  of  violence,  bodily  harm  to  their  relatives,  and  oonflacatlon 
of  property  in  Oennany. 

4.  That  the  v^te  Fudst  Busslans  In  this  country,  numbering 
80.000  are  conspiring  with  the  Nazis  In  thla  oountty  against  the 
Soviet  Oovemment  and  are  (vganlzed  In  the  XTbtted  Statea.  with 
the  same  hate  against  Americans  as  the  bate  wpntA  by  the  Hitler 
^  The  Hitler  agente  and  the  white  Russians  have  been 
together  hand  in  hand  with  subversive  ocganliKttona  at 
!  orlgto  tn  this  country  to  carry  out  their  rny"" 
6.  That  there  ezlste  In  the  XTnlted  Stotee  100  or  more  organl- 
aatlana  which  are  un-American  in  their  prtoc^Oee  azkl  objects; 
the  oMdn  point  of  their  organiaatftana  la  to  azraj  American  against 
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American  because  of  religious  belief  and  racial  origin,    flome  of 
these  OTganlzatlons  are  financed  by  foreign  money.      _      _  . 

6  Tliat  Prlto  Kuhn.  after  my  attack  on  him  on  the  lioor  or 
Congress  on  January  28,  admitted  that  he  Was  a  Hltte  leader  and 
that  he  had  an  army  of  800.000  organised  in  every  Stote  through- 
out the  Union.  .    _._.  ^  ._ 

7  That  the  propaganda  obtained  very  reoentiy  Is  vicious  and  to 
belne  spread  more  freely  than  ever  before,  all  of  whkdi  1«/»1«  "ad 
with  the  only  Intent  of  inciting  racial  and  religious  Intoleranoe. 

8  That  Germany  can  depend  upon  such  "reaerves"  gathered  and 
organized  within  the  terrttory  of  the  United  Stotee  whenever  she 
decides  to  caU  upon  such  "rwerves."  ^^  rt-r«,«n^  t>« 

9  That  threatening  letters  have  been  received  from  0^™*^^^ 
Germans  in  this  coimtry  who  desire  to  become  naturalised  Abmti- 
can  citlaens,  warning  them  that  if  any  of  their  lettjffs  reach  a«- 
many  of  unsatisfactory  character  serious  trouble  v^\, »rtae  In  UUs 
country  and  the  German  secret  police  and  spies  will  handle  the 

Bltjwtton^^  a  new  camp  Is  about  to  be  erected  to  «»•  State  «rf  New 
Jersey  by  subversive  elemente  dooe  to  our  ammunition  factortos 
Sdpowder  plante  for  the  eole  purpose  of  '"cl"^,  "«l^<l,Sf 
military  organisations  for  the  benefit  of  our  enemies  from  wlth- 

*^Oermany  Is  a  vast  concentration  camp.  I  have  »»•'<*•»•  »  ™*P 
wiSSTsSWs  that  at  the  preeent  ««n^««i  O^^' ^ST^  "^  ^*^ 
concentration  campa,  107  penitenttariea.  and  !;»«  J*^-    .     __. 

I  am  not  qxiarreling  with  HiUer*s  form  of  govemmmt  to  Ger- 
many but  I  do  wantto  call  attention  to  Just  a  few  f  acte  concOT- 
S^ttie  JrtiviUee  of  Nazi  agente  c^rylngon  to  ^s  country  to  the 
way  of  the  most  pernicious  aad  un-Amerlean  activlUee.       ^^^ 

The  report  which  my  conunlttee,  tbe  Committee  on  yn-AJMTj- 
canActSStS.  rewlered  to  Pbtoruary  1888  Is  history,  and  1  ahaU  not 
SSdm  you  at  toS.  time  with  the' details  ofthe  dli;^^ 
totoed  therein.    But  rememb«  that  tbe  stotement  thatNasI  lead- 
Si  5v?S*de  to  the  effect  that  nazlam  la  not  for  ««port  and  is 

^^  a  SrSaa  product  is  untrue.  "•^•««*»  «:,?  3Sii*«S 
SounWes  of  the  world.    They  aw  very  artlve  to  ^atajjhsw  t^ 

aretrylng  to  "save"  that  coimtry,  aa  they  say,  «»»  ~S5S^2!2^ 
Tbefiw^actlve  to  other  places  under  the  f«SL.°!/?^!^w2Si; 
SSsm^  For,  remember,  our  poeltlon  as  "»«|»5«:  9<  »  J^»?«*£? 
«^U«mHi««Aitti  la  that  fascism  and  coountmlsm  are  twto  brotbera 
S'S^SKi^  SuiISSSbv.  but  the  p^ 
JLdSTapparenUy  raaka  ua  with  communism  on  the  theory  that 
dmomcleo  are  a  breedtog  ground  for  oommtmlsm.  „  ^  ^ 
w?^Sst  dastroy  the  poison  of  communism  Just  aa  we  a» 

SIstodur  deSocratlc  form  of  fST^n^SL.  r**i£.  C^S 
totbThumWeot  dtlsen  the  right  of  "^.."BJ^v'^SLiSfT;  ^ 
imbly:  and  we  m'ost  not  permit  Fascist  ^gents  to  teU 


us'bow'^°rS  o«^d«»o«i^tio  oommonweidth.  The  ««•*«[ 
^J^m^  iininisesrT  f or  ua  to  marshal  our  iesoureee  In  such 
r^ySi  tt^STSStert  oS  Sm  countoy  tf  war^b«»ld  taaak 
out  Lmrheiw   to  Kurope.     We   must   not   be  dependent  upon 

to  stem  the  tide  <».•■■  _T"!^.^!rfcl  ViVnOTi«i«<i  uimmi  to  stov 
Stotee.    A  few  flnaller  eountrlea  oan  be  tf«P«»^fg.ypqL!g.r!^ 


In  the  *>fri«m«g  of  my  remarks  I  referred  to  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson's  stand  againut  divided  alleglanoe.  .O^*"*""  ^1^ 
are  very  much  like  omdltlons  during  the  administration  <*  ™*** 
dent  Wilson.  It  U  only  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  quarrels  affeetu^ 
Europe  should  not  be  made  the  basis  for  any  similar  division  of 
opinion  to  this  country  that  we  are  imbued  with  the  true  *^* 
of  Am*nr»"*«m.  and  find  that  the  solution  of  our  difficulties  ilea 
not  to  foUowlng  Burope  with  Ite  age-old  quarrels,  but  to  making 
this  country  a  country  for.  of,  and  by  Americans. 


to  tb^  democratic  fwnp  >Bd  J^ap  >wayfrDm  war 

'^uS^u  particularly  anxious  to  prepare  hia  people  ^orttie  nert 
wS^'Sd  threnSrTittltude  of  the  Oerman  Oovemmei^to  Ita 
ISiirisbMed  on  the  organisation  of  the  maas  for  war.    TWaac- 

KSSSi  "ortS^f act  that  »  many  of  the  German  «|mp«  <«  lojj^ 
ta^is  country  near  our  mUltary  •na»^  «  f^^^ST^^f^  *SSS; 
rnils  accounte  for  the  fact  that  Germans  to  toe  United  Stotee 
SrJSfl  toenS  toe  mllltery  forces  of  the  United  Stotes.  so  as 
tTrSSe  mUlSu?  training,  eltoer  to  our  Reguh»  Army  «  to  our 
i^^::  SSJn?atTSS^uard..  -I^  •^^^iSoSSrlTl^SS 
while  the  German  Government  sends  out  <I««"**<«'2~^^*1  V* 

S?Sns  i  SSTTto  many  r^J^^  '^S"?'^'S*u^  £ 
reclster  for  mUitary  duty  la  Germany,  and  if  they  are  imabie  to 
SvTthe  coS;^  r^Sve  their  mllitMy  *';»fg«2.^S^':|2 
obtain  such  training  at  the  expense  of  our  a»J«?™*?J^,J?2 
Scounte  for  the  fart  that  while  for  '^^^SV^^SS^^ 
were  placed  to  German  newspapers  to  toe  Y,°ftf>  SS**;-,^*^^ 
young  men  to  enlist,  either  in  o^,R««5«^,AjPy  "^  5i^S«SS 
National  Guards.  This  accoimte  '«  tbe  toct  why  •"  »«?»" 
camps  engage  to  a  variety  of  »»"t^^^*l^  •"f,  •  ^S?^ 
prei^tlon  for  war.  Tbla  accounts  ««;,«»• '!f*J2J  ^^rSJSS; 
SiahraUys  and  mass  celebrations  the  mlllt«7  *?»t«^,f  *^^?*^ 
STstretied  so  much.  These  rallysatoc^D  the  pubUc  bow  i^ 
German  Army  is  drlUed,  clothed,  and  o«»*«t«t^.  "Is  g^tof  a 
definite  scheme  to  embroU  "«  »»  •  ^  *»  the  «^t  tort  Gg^mny 
finds  herself  agato  flghtlnr  as  she  did  to  the  »5*  .JJo^d  War. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  real  P"fP<**^J*J*^LSLSL^ 
marks  to  you  tonight.  We  must  again  rtrees  the  .|°P;°Pg**y  °f 
Americans  to  become  lured  toto  any  form  of  foreign  prc^Mgands. 
We  must  stress  our  neutrality  aa  Amerlffana  to  any  m^ner  in- 
volving Europe,  we  must  strees  our  n««triUtty  aa  AmerlMns  in 
my  quarrel  wblch  European  nations  are  habitually  engaged. 


Birthplace  of  Maj.  Gen.  James  G.  Harbord 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cm 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OF  ILXJNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Jfonday,  Jvin  12, 1937 


CBRBIONDBB  OF  THl  BfcLKAN  OOXJNTT  HMTORICAL  SOUtfrf 
IN  DBDICAHNO  A  TABLBT  *«ARKINO  THl  MTimACTOF 
IfAJ  OBt  JAIBB  O.  HARBOBD,  4  IflLBB  SOUTH  OT  BLOOM- 
INOTON.  IN  MdJBAN  OOTTNTT.  8TATB  OF  ILUMOIS  JULT  %, 
1981 


Mr,  AREND8.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  lesTe  to  egtend  my 
marks  In  the  Rccotb.  I  lodude  therein  the  oeremoolea  of 
the  MfTiwn  County  Historical  Society  in  dedicating  a  tablet 
inBT^ing  the  birthplace  of  BCaJ.  Oen.  James  O.  Bartwrd.  4 
miles  south  of  Bloomington.  in  McLean  County.  State  of 


Watwi  O.  Towwiw  (president,  prsaldlng) ...  — . -^ 

bord  saw  the  program  he  fdt  that  be  waa  gotog  to  ba  v«y 
embarraaaed  baeauae  General  Dawea  might  aay  aoma  thtofs  - 
mentary  about  him  which  he  dldnt  want  to  have  to  deny, 
the  same  time  he  waant  sure  that  he  could  aato  hla  * 
admitting  all  of  them.    So  we  are  going  to  refaraa  the 
and  ahaU  call  on  Oeneral  Harbord  first. 

Tou  win  be  taterested  to  three  letters  which  w  hae* 
and  which  I  shall  now  read: 

H.  O, 


much 


at 

*y 


/«%  1,  19ST. 

Mt  Dmb  lAi.  TowwiMf',  I  feeeifod  your  ktad  la^tt"^^^  *• 
m  aaaniaTllit  Tin-r"-g  of  the  BaoMlal  toUet  and  betdder  at 
Mend  ■arbocd's  Mrthplaea,  and  I  deeply  ragtwt  that^toaintog 
Mattonal  Ouard  and  Bassiri  oOean  ■•5»"»t_  ■*J2* JT-SL  «.» 

I  hav«  had  the  honor  of  knowing  Onaral  Hafbyd^b|^  TSS^JS 
40  yaaiB.  bat  It  waa  not  vntU  m»  that  X  aarvad  with  blaiaad 
iMUygot  to  know  him  nidsr  eoodttlona  where  the  real  mb  stoai 

*T?  the  latter  part  of  MMUlt  tl^^^^nMnabaiM 
hoped  would  be  their  laot  drt^  on  FaAa.  Thay  bad 
Prmdi  armies  from  to  ftrant  of  them  and  ware  to 

46  mllee  from  Parte.  M«»f  toJTLiS  !2l^ 
Ahnoat  aa  a  f orlom  hope  Marshal  Foeh  aant  ovr 
Dinaon  to  stem  the  Oerman  advanea.  General  *-- ,  ^-  -  m.  ^ 
brigade  of  martosa  to  Belleau  Wood,  equaraiy  acrom  to^path  eg 
Ste«^  Fraaslan.  fbr  S  d>ya  and  1  nigbto  the  martnaa  toy  to 
their  shaUow  trenchea  wlto  tlieir  ey«  riveted  on  the  wooda  to 
MX  of  them.  They  suffered  for  lack  of  food  "U**:^ 
■offered  from  wounds,  but  their  commander  at  greet  pereonal 
S^  aS?andaSSe  the  caU  of  duty,  vlaltod  "•  »«  J«  toetor 

front-line  te«=»»«Jt2i  ^^rZ^^'tJ^^i^S^ZiSlI^ 
•se   his  cheering  woeda,  gave  renewea  heart  lo  nie  mano^  aoa 

•s  a  result,  when  the  Oerman  troops  came  on  they  were  net  only 
iwmlsed  but  driven  back  wlto  great  loss  to  men  and  mcrala. 

This  victory  at  BeUeau  Wood  la  claimed  by  many  bJatortona  aa 
the^amlSpotot  in  the  war  and  If  there  to  one  «««»J««~*^ 
•AT  ottatf  towhom  credit  to  due  for  thto  magnlflesnt  ▼letary. 
St  SJ  to  oSsSl  Harbord.  May  X  Joto  wlto  J«u  to  p^^ 
tolbuto  to  thto  great  soldier  and  may  I  oongratulato  yon  on  — »- 
««g  permanent  bto  bbtlqilaee. 

I  remain. 

Cordially  youzat 


Commcndtog  OJtov. 


Ui 

BO'OW  o^ , 

Washington,  D.  C.  /a^f  9,  19tT. 
DBAB  Fanon  Watwi:  Thanks  very  much  for  ywur  very  Idi 
taivttatkm  to  attend  the  meeting  of  your  soctety  to  henor  of  Oan. 
j^miM  G  Harbord. 
I  recret  very  much  that  X  wffl  be  unable  to  be  with  you  on 
ao  X  take  thto  mmiw  of  Jotolng  wtth  your  society 


vm 
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Oofitntjr^  natM*  mam  aad  one  of 
k"*  imffwlti^  luiiOT  durli«  ttM  Wodd  War.  Otn.  James  O. 
Hla  ooun«a  and  aMUty  an  above  oumUob.  hla  Hnrloa  to 
fela  eoontry  la  knova  to  aU  o(  us.    X  kaov  that  McLean  CiNiBty  is 
teH^jpniud  to  bava  this  opportuntty  to  pay  trUmto  to  Oanaral 

Tb  him  mj  vary  bast  wtsbas  and  aaost  hsarty  gnsUncs. 
Sincaraty, 


June  23.  1937. 

Mr  DKAa  Ms.  Tawnvrr:  Tour  latter  of  June  23  gives  me  very 
■rest  pisasure.  Ths  Wetmnt  County  Hlstortcal  Soasty  honor* 
Itnlf  In  raooitilng  In  a  public  and  permanent  way  the  fact  that 
McLean  County  is  the  Wrtlqaaee  of  Oen.  James  O.  Barbord. 

My  posltloa  ■•  ■Buetary  at  War  natarally  gsre  me  an  appar- 
tOBlty  to  obaerre  and  Judge  in  a  very  intimate  way  the  qualltiea 
of  tlia  leading  eoldiers  of  our  Army  in  the  World  War  and  I  have 
BO  haatUUaa  in  aaylag  that  in  the  aoldMvly  quaUttas  of  ootirage. 
laadarahlp.  ud  mmtary  skill.  Osnsnl  Baibord's  ^aoe  U  among 
the  hlgtoist.  But  mora  than  that  ought  to  be  aald.  When 
Amerlea  entered  the  war.  we  were  largely  an  unprepared  coun- 
tiy.  Tbo  taak  at  «T»«i^i«-*««g  man  and  material  and  of  making 
the  «»»»«»»«i»»««  oat  at  our  rieouroes  depended  for  Its  euceeea^ 
upon  the  leadarahlp  whldi  our  little  Begular  Army  could  give  to 
our  eager  cttlaena  who  ralllad  around  the  country  when  the 
«aU  came.  TlMre  waa  nowhere  any  lack  at  loyalty  or  seal  on 
at  the  nsgiilar  Army  oOeen,  bat  the  priodeM  gift  at 
waa  gtves  o^to  a  law.  Of  thaae  Oanaral  Har- 
waa  evtalBly  one.  The  organliatinn  of  Oeneral  Farahlng'e 
the  uparalkiu  of  that  ataS  thnmgh  many  months  of  acttre 
tntamic.  the  field  Iaac1«isrilp  of  a  dlstlngiitehed  division  through 
a  mnm  at  great  battlea.  and  the  final  maatery  of  the  whole  supply 
of  the  Army  which  Oeneral  Barbord  achlered  mark  him 
of  Hm  giaat  Bimvy  figuraa  divalu|>ad  by  the  eoontry  in 


D. 

who  araae  ttam  humble  surround- 

•a  a  plaea  of  honor  aaeong  hla  eountrymen.  a  brave  aol- 

an  aeeoaapliBhad  orator,  a  dletlngnlihed  author,  a  sueeeeeful 

a  mmt  Amartcan.  MgLhui  County's  most  dlstin- 

b:  X  prusant  to  yon  Oan.  Jamea  O.  Baibord. 

"  Chatrman.  and  mambers  of  the  McLean 
Society: 
Dor  '*rtifr*T  baa  ahown  much  eonsldsration  for  me  In  per- 
■dtttng  a*  to  precede  my  friend  Oenersl  Dawea  in  what  X  may 
have  to  mtf.  X  have  been  too  often  the  beneficiary  of  his  gen- 
SMoa  o?arata*emant  to  be  wining  to  follow  him  here  today  and 
tf  faOora  to  if1«^***«  give  the  ^ipearanee  of  concurring  in  the 
flOM  thii^  he  may  eay  of  me  in  his  eildieee  Nor.  on  the  other 
hand  could  I  aflted  to  start  an  aigumant  in  case  his  remarks 
do  not  tafvan  to  tafea  tha  fonn  of  hla  habitual  kindly  generoaity 
to  an  eM  fMand.  Whatever  direction  his  tribute  may  take,  I  am 
glad  of  tha  Brtor  eypottumty  to  eay  that  aa  I  lavisw  the  events 
ol  fiO  yean  X  value  tha  firtendahtp  of  Charlea  O.  Dawea  aa  the 


mine  during  tha 


in 


that 


of  tha  American  Army  in : 

I  than  fortunate  in  the  s|dendld 
to  onmmaml  and  to  be  aasoetated  wltb — and 
being  in  the  eeena  irtwn  great  deeds 


of 

upon  the  fine 


than  my 
tiMtlBthetaat 

loyalty  of  other 
In  whleh  our  oouatiy 

and  petty  ilvalrlaa.    The  American  Bkpedl- 

lam  under  our  leader,  the 

When  the  future  historian 

tha  final  reeord.  when  the  laat  aurvlving  veteran  has 

tanee  baa  lent  its  perapeo- 
ttva  to  the  e^lolta  of  tha  Aflsertean  Army  In  Pranoe.  it  wttl  be 
enovgh  ta  say  of  any  man  that  he  played  hie  part  under  Ferahing 
and  did  It  walL 
X  am  grataCttl  to  the  MoLean  County  Betorteal  Soolaty.  its  pna- 

aU  ttaoae  seiorteUd  with  it  for  the  dls- 
yon  pay  bm  In  the  tablet  to  be  unveiled  thto 
att  the  plaea  of  my  birth. 
Tb  Utfa  eonnly  tn  MM  aame  my  granrtfathw.  Amiee  C.  Barbord. 
la  tather.  WUUaa  Barbord.  loefcing  far  a  land  of  prooftiae  in 
to  eettla.  fits  or  eight  yaara  later  ay  grandfather  brought 
[hdlana  hla  Saoteh-Irtdk  brtda.  ftthar  Outhrie.  A  naUve  of 
he  waa  of  the  stock  that  eroaaed  the  mountains  fr«n 
Virginia  to  what  is  now  Kentucky,  as  ths  Bevoluticmary  War  came 
to  a  doee.  Three  ganaratlans  of  the  Cunily  Ua  In  It  gravea  to 
which  X  yartardar  did  revaraaee  in  the  (Md  Weat  Twin  Orova 


In  thla  county 


bom  my  father.  Oeorge  W.  Barbord.  in  1840, 

tt  to  the  avtt  War  aa  a  aoldter  in  the  Fifth 

my  mother.  BBe  Oault,  a  native  of  Ohlo^ 

In  tha  houee  you  are  marking 

ear^  yaara  of  their  marrtad  htm. 

B  an  added  slgnlfieanaa  for  ma  In  tha 

much-loved  youx^eat  aMer.  ay  aunt 

w  wovM  pMaae  my  aflener.  now  gone  nr  is 


that  she  does  not?  And  until  5  weeks  ago  there 
who  would  have  loved  you  for  what  you  are  doing  today  that 
rare  and  radiant  soul  who  for  88  years  was  the  center  of  my  uni- 
varse  #tv1  still  is — ^who  more  than  any  other  single  infliience  waa 
responsthlq  for  anything  worth  while  that  as  a  son  of  McT^an 
County  I  may  be  thought  to  have  accompliahed. 

I  P>*nk  you  all  agsln  for  the  honor  you  do  the  Harbord  family^~ 
with  only  the  regret  that  by  the  passing  of  the  years  I  must 
receive  It  alone. 

Mr.  TowKi«T.  Someone  has  truthfully  said  that  one  true  story 
is  a  better  biography  of  a  man  than  a  whole  book.  And  I  want 
to  tell  one  story  on  Oeneral  Dawes  that  I  think  will  give  you  a 
little  different  Imprrieslon  of  him. 

Oeneral  Dawee  came  down  here  4  or  5  years  ago,  at  oiir  requeat. 
to  make  an  address  in  honor  of  his  friend  who,  because  of  lllneea, 
was  luable  to  be  present.  We  wrote  to  him  and  said:  "We  will 
meet  you  at  the  train  and  take  you  to  the  hotel  and  leave  you  there 
from  two  o'clock  untU  slx-thlrty,  because  you  are  busy  and  will 
be  tired  and  you  have  your  own  work  to  do."  So  we  met  him  at 
the  train  and  Inrought  him  over  here  to  the  Illinois  Hotel,  and 
at  two-flfteen  I  said  to  him:  "W^.  Oeneral,  we  are  going  to  keep 
our  word  to  you:  we  wUl  be  back  at  siz-thlrty  and  take  you  to 
the  banquet:  we  are  going  to  leave  you  alone  for  four  hours  and  a 
half",  and  this  man  who  Is  supposed  to  be  so  gruff,  what  did  ha 
ay?  He  said.  "Toung  feUow.  I  nave  been  through  the  mill  before; 
you  tell  me  where  you  want  to  go.  and  we  will  go  and  you  can  stay 
as  long  aa  you  want,  and  when  you  get  tired  we  will  come  back  to 
the  hotel."  [Laughter.]  I  must  my  that  we  Impoeed  upon  him 
just  a  little. 

It  is  not  right  to  speak  of  the  career  of  Oen.  Charies  O.  Dawes; 
It  is  proper  to  speak  of  the  careers  of  Oen.  Charles  O.  Dawea  ■ 
his  militsry.  tUs  business,  his  diplomatic,  his  pollUcal  careers  aro 
known  not  only  In  the  United  States,  but  to  the  wortd.  It  would 
be  a  waste  at  time  for  me  to  attempt  to  outline  his  life— an 
example  of  his  varied  life  is  in  the  music  that  we  heard.  Be  la 
the  easiest  man  to  get  to  an  affair  of  thU  kind  that  you  ever 
saw;  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  say  that  you  want  him  to  do  it 
for  Oeneral  Barbord,  and  here  he  Is,  Oen.  Chaiies  O.  Dawes. 

Ocnoal  Dawas.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  McLean 
County  Blst<Mncal  Society,  the  standard  of  this  meeting  is  kind 
of  high,  and  I  don't  know  whether  I  can  maintain  it  or  not. 
What  Oeneral  Harbord  said  led  me  for  a  few  moments  to  think 
that  he  was  fooling,  and  then  he  snapped  into  some  high  com- 
pliment to  me  that  got  it  out  of  my  mind  entirely.  I  am  not 
going  to  speak  on  the  general.  There  waa  a  trlbxite  paid  by  a 
very  able  man,  by  the  man  who  writes  for  The  Pantagrapb 
(Jacob  Hasbrouck),  the  man  whose  ability  and  enterprise  hava 
made  tliat  paper  what  it  is.  There  was  his  life,  and  you  ara 
much  more  familiar  with  that  early  life  than  I  am.  But  I  am 
going  to  speak  J\ist  a  little  bit,  before  I  do  proceed — and.  of 
course,  I  have  to  do  that — about  some  of  the  soxirces  of  thla 
greatnea  of  character  which  he  has.  and  the  place  from  which  ha 
Rirung. 

I  have  had  a  most  interesting  day  around  this  beautiful  dty 
here,  and  I  have  seen  some  of  the  types  and  the  environment 
in  which  he  lived  and  the  people  who  have  made  this  country 
great.  And  I  want  to  say  that  I  wUI  never  forget  my  visit  to 
this  dty,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  it  made  me  think  of  my  own 
mother  and  my  own  people  who  represent  also  the  pioneer  stock, 
although  the  stock  comes  from  Ohio  instead  of  coming  out  of 
this  wonderful  portion  of  the  country.  And  here  we  met  tha 
general's  wonderful  aunt.  Mrs.  Kate  Orendorff.  She  la  like  Mrs. 
WlggB  of  the  Cabbage  Fetch,  who  had  never  gone  sour.  No  won- 
der  Oeneral  Harbord  is  what  he  Is,  with  a  mother  who  cams 
from  such  stock  m  you  come  from,  Mrs.  Orendorff;  It  is  a  won- 
derful stock.  Scotch-Irish  stock. 

We  went  today  to  this  graveyard  where  lay  the  forgotten  dead 
of  that  indomitable  race  who,  from  Champlain  to  Plortda.  led  tbo 
advance  guard  of  clvlllaatlon  and  progress  to  this  State,  and  who 
hava  subdued  and  planted  It.  This  wasnt  a  rough  country  about 
httre  in  the  early  days.  You  will  be  Interested  to  know  that 
Win  Cook,  who  is  a  grandson  of  the  first  Member  of  Congress 
from  Illinois  and  for  whom  Cook  County  is  named,  gave  me  the 
only  existing  copy  and  complete  set  of  copies  of  the  Western 
Maga«1n»  published  at  Vandalia.  HI.,  which  was  then  the  capital 
for  3  years,  a  magazine  which  was  successful  and  which  was  after- 
ward, m  1833.  published  in  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  by  the  first  pub- 
lisher. In  the  literature  which  that  successful  magazine  had 
away  back  there  before  the  dty  of  Chicago  was  founded,  in  Ita 
style  and  in  its  character,  it  Is  not  surpassed  in  quality  by  any 
of  the  hl^a--type  nu^aaines  in  the  coimtry  at  this  time.  I  talked 
with  Mr.  Sedgwick,  the  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  about  2 
years  ago.  and  I  was  telling  him  about  this  magazine,  and  I  said, 
"It  Is  a  higher  standard  than  your  magazine."  You  must  not 
think  at  these  pioneers,  of  course,  as  being  the  first  people  ta> 
come  into  a  new  country,  a  tboee  driven  away  from  the  old  coun- 
try, and  I  am  talking  about  the  settlers,  the  men  who  make  ita 
diaracter  and  the  men  who  make  the  country.  They  were  cul- 
tured; they  were  very  largely  educated  men  and  women. 

They  came  out  with  sober  ideals,  and  they  came  out  with 
rdiglous  instincts,  snd  they  came  out  with  all  the  things  which 
aaks  for  the  strength  and  perpetuity  of  American  institutions. 
And  thoae  institutions  are  not  weaker  now  in  the  affectlcms  and 
tha  support  of  those  people  than  they  were  when  the  family  waa 
flOBlag  out  in  thoae  uncertain  times  in  which  they  cams  out  here. 

And  let  me  make  this  dear,  that  even  in  these  daye  of  fhimp 
,t — but  what  a  eurw  to  this  country  la  rhsepnas  a^ 
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pleastire;  what  a  terrible  thing  for  the  youth  of  this  ootmtry  are 
those  things  which  they  sometima  qwak  of  a  the  advantagee  of 
this  ooimtry;  what  a  terrible  thing  there  is  which  young  men  and 
young  women  have  to  coni'ront  these  days  If  they  are  going  to 
amoimt  to  anything  In  their  standing  against  the  easy  enjojrment, 
the  tremendous  distractions  of  this  day.  It  was  there  that  the 
<dder  people  had  more  adviintaga  over  our  children — eelf-denial. 
which  is  Inseparably  associated  with  progress;  self-denial  looked 
upon  life  as  a  great  battlefield  where  a  grand  victory  was  to  ba 
won  or  lost. 

You  had  a  dtstlngulsbed  resident  of  this  town — ^I  dldnt  know 
that  he  lived  here  until  this  visit — Elbert  Hubbard,  and  he  said 
something  which  is  so  true.  If  you  think  of  It,  that  I  thoxight  of 
it  in  connection  with  my  friend.  Oeneral  Harbord.  that  "nine- 
tenths  of  the  great  things  of  this  life  go  to  the  man  with  initia- 
tive"— a  rolling  stone,  if  you  please.  Elmerson  says  that  the  man 
who  meets  success  must  catch  it  on  the  nm.  That  goa  with  ths 
strong  character.  And  that  is  the  way  our  guest  went  at  it;  he 
moved,  and  he  sought  contacts,  and  he  soxigbt  the  contacts  which 
make  for  a  comparison:  his  eyes  were  on  the  runners  ahead  and 
not  upon  the  runners  behind:  his  measurements  were  always  with 
the  men  up  In  front.  It  gives  htunlllty  of  sotd.  among  other 
things,  when  a  man  does  that,  and  that  is  why  he  drove  the  far 
away  bo  often. 

He  had  a  great  career,  and  you  know  what  it  is. 

I  did  describe  down  here  once  before  what  Oeneral  Manus  Mc- 
Clcskey  spoke  of  in  his  letter.  I  wa  there  on  the  quiet  end  of 
that  particular  event,  right  In  Parts,  when  the  marina  saved  the 
day  and  struck  that  spreadhead  which  led  the  shock  tnx^  of  the 
Oerman  Army.  Those  American  boys  that  went  up  that  road  to 
Chateau  Thierry,  singing,  while  the  French  mother*  watching 
them,  singing  a  they  went  into  that  battle,  themselva  crying. 
And  then  that  terrtble  battle.  I  have  on  my  office  wall  a  German 
bayonet  that  Oeneral  Harbord  ant  to  me  a  a  trophy  of  that  day's 
battle.  I  think  that  60  percent  of  the  boys  that  went  slngtpg 
into  that  battle  that  day  were  casualties,  many  of  them  dead.  But 
they  stopped  the  Oerman  advance.  It  wa  the  farthest  south  that 
they  got.  If  they  had  been  able  to  move  that  line  some  10  mila 
farther,  they  could  have  commenced  to  bombard  Paris,  snd  that, 
we  understand,  was  the  Oerman  plan — ^first  to  bombard  the  outer 
section  and  then  move  up  and  bombard  a  little  farther  in  there^ 
and  so  forth,  vmtll  they  could  take  that  fair  dty. 

Uke  the  first  day  at  Oettysbtirg.  in  the  Oreat  War  the  first  day 
wa  the  thing  that  stemmed  the  tide— there  were  the  Americans 
with  the  Second  Division  and  the  martna.  After  that  he  wa  put 
at  the  head  of  the  Second  Division  and  commanded  it  when  It  mads 
the  greatest  advance  that  was  made  by  any  of  the  divisions  in  the 
war  on  the  18th  day  of  July  a  a  part  of  a  vigorous  attack  on  the 
German  salient. 

You  know  his  character,  his  stripe,  his  loyalty.  Thoa  are  the 
humble  qualltla  which  more  than  any  other  are  the  marks  of  a 
man. 

I  remember  over  there  In  the  war.  under  the  gratest  strain. 
General  Harbord — and  I  would  find  him  pecking  away  at  that  old 
typewriter,  and  he  wa  writing  letters  to  Dave  Robertson,  who  wa 
with  him  up  here  at  the  Iowa  State  Agricultural  College,  and  to 
John  Hlgganbothan,  his  frtend.  He  wa  kaplng  in  touch  with 
you  people  here  In  Bloomington.  with  his  old  friends,  loyally  fol- 
lowing out  his  task.  That  U  character  I  What  Is  a  man's  real 
character?  Career?  No.  Character  I  It  Is  what  he  is  that 
counts. 

I  thank  you.     [Applatia.] 

Mr.  TowwLTT.  Oeneral  Harbord,  the  dedication  of  this  tablet  of 
the  McLean  County  Historical  Society  is  honoring  not  only  you  but 
also  that  fine  pioneer  father  and  mother  who  gave  you  yotir  fine 
heritage  and  whoa  sacrlfloa  you  have  always  appreciated. 

Mrs.  Kate  Orendorff,  87-year-old  aunt  of  Oeneral  Harbord,  tm- 
velled  the  marker. 

General  Ha^jio^p  I  do  not  have  the  words  to  adequately  exprea 
my  appreciation.    I  thank  you. 

Distressed  Home  Owners  Need  Social  Readjustment 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  W.  CURLEY 

OP  KEW  YOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  12, 19Z7 

BCr.  CURLE7.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  welcome  this  timely  oppor- 
tunity to  present  my  views  on  the  merit  of  my  proposed 
bill  (H.  R.  7132)  to  provide  for  additional  home-mortgage 
relief  to  over  160.000  distressed  home  owners  which  the 
existing  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  fails  to  protect  from  the 
quicksands  of  the  depression;  and  now,  from  the  clutches  of 
the  legal  quicksand  of  the  law,  there  is  no  escape  for  unfor- 
tunate di»V^T^*^*^  Uota  tandomm  and  dpflriency  Judg- 
ment. 


At  the  outset,  I  sutimlt.  it  Is  doubtful  'if  any  natkmal 
admlnlstratkm  under  the  same  chain  of  eocmomle  handi- 
caps could  have  rmdered  a  greater  or  more  efBdent  per- 
formance of  human  public  service  in  the  premises  than 
our  peerless  leader.  President  Franklin  D.  Rooaevelt.  achieved 
since  lilarch  4,  1933.  at  which  time  our  great  Nation  was 
enmeshed  In  the  ditch  of  a  world-wide  panic  If  my  mem« 
ory  serves  me  correctly,  President  Roosevelt  said  at  that 
time:  "AU  we  need  fear  is  fear."  With  that  thought  in 
mind,  he  immediately  attacked  the  economic  stranglehold 
by  striK>ing  the  straight  jacket  from  the  nerve-shattered 
people  of  America.  The  President  realized  the  multiplicity 
of  dif&cult  human  problems  In  \irgent  need  of  Immediate 
solution,  as  Abraham  Lincoln  did  in  his  day,  and  who  said: 

When  the  occasion  la  pUed  high  with  difficulties,  wa  muet 
rla  to  the  occasion. 

And  that  is  exactly  what  President  Roosevelt  did.  This 
is  the  picture  of  the  broken-down  economic  structure  he 
had  to  face:  Bank  failures  galore;  Industry  and  business 
paralyzed;  heavy  deficit  in  National  Treasury;  and  the  back- 
bone of  the  Nation,  a  million  home  owners  in  dire  distress: 
a  vast  army  of  our  American  v^aple  i^resenting  four  and 
one-half  million  persotis  caught  In  the  quicksands  of  misery, 
poverty,  and  despair.  Something  had  to  be  done,  and  im- 
mediately, or  our  American  system  of  democracy  was  la 
danger  of  weakening. 

asLvaoxiN  thb  waacx 

The  ambitions  and  fond  hopes  of  more  than  a  mlllkm 
home  owners  to  have  and  to  hold  a  small  home  for  them- 
selves and  their  wives  and  children  were  In  danger  of  fore- 
closure and  ruin.  They  saw  their  savings  of  a  lifetime, 
invested  to  protect  the  peace  and  happiness  and  security 
of  th^  families,  vanishing  by  the  loss  of  their  homes.  Tb/tii 
visions  of  prosperity  built  up  through  the  years  of  hard 
labor,  thrift,  and  self-sacrifice  were  about  to  disappear. 
When,  out  of  the  darkest  gloom,  divine  Providence  heard 
the  prayo?  which  poured  forth  from  the  hearts  and  souls 
of  this  vast  host  of  distressed  home  owners.  President 
Roosevelt  joined  them  In  a  fervent  appeal  for  divine  guid- 
ance in  seeking  solution  to  the  Nation's  human  problems. 

rsATBa  Bxaao 

The  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  Nation  came  In  the  form 
of  humane  legislation  providing  the  necessary  prescription 
of  a  financial  blood  transfusion  to  the  weakened  parts  of  our 
economic  structure.  Banks  were  reopened  and  troaea  assets 
made  liquid;  railroads  were  kept  In  operation:  mortgagees 
were  bailed  out  of  certain  bankruptcy;  new  housing  pro- 
grams were  initiated;  millions  of  unemployed  were  saved 
from  destruction,  starvation,  and  hunger;  agriculture  re- 
ceived wholesome  financial  aid,  and  the  farmer  was  and  la 
being  gradually  restored  to  better  conditions;  moratoria  wis 
provided  to  mortgagors  by  the  Qovemment;  deficiency 
judgments  were  tabooed  by  the  courts  in  the  Stata  of  New 
York;  billions  of  dollars  were  pumped  into  the  life  of  tbt 
Nation  to  give  it  stimulation  and  a  new  Ic 

fIXaWCIAL  BLOOD  TSANBrUBIOir  suc 

President  Roosevelt,  like  the  master  surgeon  striking  at 
the  cancerous  root  destroying  the  human  body,  prescribed 
the  serum  of  common  sense  in  the  form  of  financial  aid  for 
a  very  sick  body  politic.  Three  billion  dollars  were  appro- 
priated to  salvage  the  million  home  owners  of  America — 
homes  already  mortgaged  to  the  hilt  to  the  banki.  tasnr- 
ance  c(xnpanies,  and  building  and  loan  associations.  Do  you 
realize  what  the  Home  Loan  Act  did  for  the  mortgagees? 
The  annual  report  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
indicates  the  following  facts: 


The  total  volume  of  outstanding  mortgsga  on  BOBfsrm 
housing  not  more  than  four  families.  Is  roughly  eatlmated  a  at 
Jtme  30.  1936.  at  S17.500X>00.000.  Of  thU  amount,  a  llttla  mota 
than  one-Blxtta  Is  held  by  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  OanMratlon  tn 
refinanced  loans  which  wotild  otherwla  hava  baan  ioacioad.  s^ 
suiting  in  both  loa  to  the  home  owner  and  In  glutting  tha  real- 
estate  market  by  an  aocumtilation  of  owned  real  atata  la  tba 
hands  of  mortpige-lendlng  instttnUons,  many  at 
already  trooen  ok  stagnant 
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80  ym  en  m  tv  thli  raeoKd  ttmX  oot  alone  did  the 

ovfaen  xeoetve  •  new  toeae  of  life  tbroi]^ 

mwtH^tA  by  the  aofcniflBent,  bat  tbe  mortgacMs  m 

veO.    Tea  oefcr  hnr  much  about  this  phaM  of  Goirem- 

nMDl  z«lkf  at  alL    The  public  cannot  xead  the  limited 

tepotts  of  the  H.  O.  Lu  C^  the  F.  H.  A^  or  the  R.  P.  C^  all 

of  wfaldi  did  and  are  dotng  a  tplwidkl  hmnan  J(*  of  lestOTlng 

pravcrltj  in  tbe  Ifetion.    Ttm  Federal  OoivenuneDt  has 

kepi  a  careful  iratch  on  the  vngreaa  of  Its  ikk  body  politic. 

The  financial  Mood  tranefwlon  is  beginning  to  show  very 

matartol  lenlta.    loonoaBle  paralyiria  it  gone  forever  and 

the^Borale  of  tbe  people  la  rapidly  reraming  a  normal 

■tataai    Tte  point  I  wWi  to  *-*r>»— t«i»  ts  that  rescue  of  the 

ndDkm  home  owners  of  America  played  a  prominent  part 

In  tbe  a^bninJatratton'S  letoyery  program.   The  H.  O.  L.  C 

did  a  good  Job  vtth  the  taxpayeis'  money,  and  it  was  a 

marrdous  Investment  for  TTnde  Sam.    He  is  now  receiving 

dMdtfids  on  that  Investment.    Bat  he  must  watch,  his  step 

or  the  f'^'w*!^'  wolves  will  gat  him.    You  can  "know  them 

bar  thdr  ftntts*.  the  same  financial  gang  that  Unde  Ssm 

balled  out.   They  would  not  mind  taking  back  the  good 

fuoT^t^t^  Mdvaged  by  Unde  Sam,  but  would  not  relieve 

htai  of  the  r«t  not  yet  lifted  out  of  distress.    In  other 

words,  they  would  leave  Uncle  Sam  "holding  tbe  bag."    What 

dosa  oar  Oovemment  tntoid  to  do  about  the  160.000  dis- 

trtssed  home  owners  who  by  virtue  of  their  InabOity  to  earn 

allvlng  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  are  delinquent  in 

thdr  payments,  and  foreclosure  is  threatened? 

In  these  days  of  progressive  tWnking  our  eccmomists  in 
_  jHtiaa  are  having  a  difllctdt  time  solving  the  human 
problem  of  restoring  and  establishing  a  proper  balance  and 
eqollflMlam  between  production,  distrfbutian.  and  consump- 
tloB^  tbB  mirtalal  means  of  satisf  ytng  the  human  require- 
mmts  of  the  Amertean  peoi^.  Hie  adminfcrtratiop  is  co- 
operating with  agrteolture.  commerce,  industry  and  its 
related  IwiiIimssch.  and  labor,  to  seeore  a  more  equitable 
iiiii!iii1ri"ff"*f  between  aP  the  dements  in  the  mechanism  of 
cor  American  system  of  govemmest. 

A  VBOStSM   CUUKiT   ■TAXD   AflM  Of  SOUmOlf 

^«— «iw.K  M  cnnfWImre  U  tbe  companion  of  success,  it 
took  the  xefraahlng  leadership  of  President  Roosevelt  to 
bring  his  sick  and  tired  Nation  out  of  a  state  of  coma  and 
give  it  a  convalescent  start  on  the  road  to  recovery.  The 
■Mrale  of  over  IJNWjOOO  of  former  distressed  home  owners 
tan  been  restored,  and  once  again  they  are  the  backbone 
of  oor  democratic  system  of  government.  America's  face 
once  more  faces  the  sontfilne.  Peace  and  happiness  for 
ti>f^  home  owners  and  dependent  families  have  been  re- 
stored and  secured  by  the  ftnsnriaT  tonic  injected  Into  this 
large  groop  of  oar  cftlaens  by  oar  Oovemment  aid.  The 
Nittanal  Government  met  the  enemies  of  reason  and  com- 
oring  logle  as  Its  a»*i»»*^iTT<**«"  The  forces  of 
deqiatr  in  this  ooantry  have  been  conquered 
and  driven  bddnd  us  forever.  The  crowning  victory  of  the 
MHr  Deal  in  oor  National  Oovemment  is  that  the  oommon 
fffifw  of  the  new  era  has  emoged  a  victor  over  ttie  reac- 
Hooary  diades  of  blind  ignoranoe  of  the  past  However,  oar 
proMems  are  not  all  oomdetely  solved.  We  have  many  loose 
Olds  lo  tItfiteB  up  stllL  The  prugrces  of  our  human  pedicles 
most  be  eoDllnued  and  pursued  until  the  whole  Nation  is 
leaeued  from  tbe  vleloas  depression  "hang-over"  stffl  plainly 
in  evktauce  in  vote  in  oor  eooDomle  structure.  Canvales- 
cenee  does  not  nean  normid  i^ecoveiy,  but  on  the  way  to  a 
tif^iuy  state:  so  our  emergency-rdlef  poUdes  must  remain 
te  ^ncratloii  till  oar  democratic  eeommic  structure  has 
leached  Its  notaial  equilttvlam  and  proper  balance. 

After  4  years  of  experimental  relief  provided  by  the  opera- 
tkB  of  tbe  H.  O.  Xi.  C  Act.  over  a  million  home  ownen  saved 
ttMrir  eqalttes  in  their  homes  throat  the  medium  of  the  S- 
year  noratoitan  on  payments,  refinancing,  and  extcDskm 
or  the  psevlaHS  amorttaatlon  period  to  15  years,  we  find  from 
ttalK  egpertnea  ttMre  is  room  for  a  UlMna  improvement  ta 
tte  saJaUBg  lav.  bacaow  It  dooB  not  •»  fir 
lo  reach  the  towaii  strata  of  about  MOuNO 
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owners.  It  was  foreign  to  the  minds  of  the  President  or 
CtmgresB  to  abandon  this  heli^ess  class  of  hcane  owner  to  tte 
dismal  fate  of  an  unfortunate  stepchild  in  the  stage  of 
our  recovery  iwogram.  That  was  not  the  idea  at  all.  Both 
branches  of  our  National  Oovemment,  executive  and  legis- 
lative, meant  financial  relief  for  complete  rescue  for  all — 
not  a  fraction  of  the  nxmiber  of  distressed  home  owners. 

Neither  did  the  President  or  the  Congress  intend  that 
XTncle  Sam  should  handcuff  the  weakest  home  owner  with 
the  cruel  legal  device  commonly  used  by  private  mort- 
gagees—foreclosure followed  by  the  strait  jacket  of  a  de- 
fldency  ^dgmoat.  If  this  were  not  true,  then  the  Home 
Loan  Act  should  be  amended  to  cover  in  all  home  owners 
In  dire  distress.  It  was  meant  to  help  those  who,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  could  not  obtain  employment  and 
failed  to  meet  their  obligations.  Uncle  Sam  did  take  over 
their  mortgage  and  the  smug  mortgagee  was  bailed  out. 
But  this  weak  home  owner  is  still  weak.  He  still  is  one  of 
the  7,000,000  unemployed.  He  cannot  appeal  to  private  lend- 
ing agencies,  because  Uncle  Sam  is  now  the  mortgagee.  So, 
you  see,  the  weak  h<»ne  owner  is  really  handcuffed,  and  is 
actually  helpless.  This  is  the  plight  of  the  160.000  weakest 
home  owners  at  this  moment — equal  to  half  a  million  persons. 
These  unfortunate  victims  would  pay  if  they  could.  I  hold 
no  brief  for  the  chiseler  that  can  and  will  not  pay.  That 
Is  the  argument  of  the  opponents  to  the  Curley  bill.  The 
chiseler  is  the  Isolated  case  and  that  "worm"  is  found  here 
and  there  In  ;qx>ts;  but  why  blame  all  weak  home  owners  for 
the  slacker  element  in  this  crisis?  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  the  Hmne  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  began  to  func- 
tion under  the  act  in  this  emergency  and  undertook  to 
salvage  over  1.000.000  distressed  home  owners  by  refinancing 
the  exi^ng  mortgages,  they  knew  these  mortgages  were 
about  to  be  foreclosed  and  a  deficiency  judgment  held  over 
the  victims'  heads  till  satisfied.  Tbe  H.  O.  L.  C.  knew  the 
victim  could  not  mvly  for  a  private  loan  while  Uncle  Sam 
was  the  mortgage.  He  was  placed  in  the  position  of  the 
drovmlng  man  crjring  for  help  and  being  thrown  an  anchor. 
KXuroMic  BBBTmucnoif  or  16O.000  bomk  ownbh 

The  time  has  arrived  to  speak  the  language  of  these 
1604100  distressed  hrane  owners.  The  public  oflBcial  who 
fails  to  cooperate  in  this  humane  movement  might  well 
write  his  own  epltaiAi  on  his  political  tombstone.  This 
unfortimate  group  of  American  citizens  are  actually  crying 
out  to  the  Congress  to  save  them  from  economic  destzuc- 
tion.  Tlie  Oovemment  answered  a  similar  human  appeal 
in  1933  and  created  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation 
as  a  rescuing  agency. 

The  H.  O.  L.  C.  did  a  marvelous  job  in  rescuing,  but  It 
could  not  go  far  enough  in  the  rescuing  operation  because  the 
Bxjcae  Loan  Act  would  not  permit  it.  The  H.  O.  L.  C.  actu- 
ally saved  over  1,000,000  homes  but  there  are  still  160.000 
distressed  home  owners,  or  one  out  of  every  six,  that  are 
now  deUoquent  In  their  payments  to  the  H.  O.  L.  C,  the 
Oovemment  rescuing  agency.  This  distressed  group  is  right 
back  where  it  started  when  it  sought  relief  fnxn  private 
mortgagees.  The  H.  O.  L.  C,  tmder  the  present  existing 
Home  Loan  Act,  is  compelled  to  carry  out  the  same  vicious 
Inhuman  legal  practices  as  the  private  mortgagees  did  in 
1933.  By  this  strange  awkward  twist  we  must  now  rescue 
the  distressed  group  from  the  rescuer,  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  If  it 
is  not  a  100-percent  rescuer,  let  us  make  It  so  by  amending 
the  act  itself.  It  was  intended  to  be  a  human  agency  by  the 
Congress  which  created  it  for  a  human  purpose.  It  should 
not  be  permitted  to  revert  to  the  hard-boiled  practices  of 
the  former  private  mortgagee.  It  should  be  a  "big  brother" 
in  this  movement  to  give  needed  relief  to  a  powerful  dement 
in  the  eeonomic  life  of  tbe  American  Nation. 

■nMBinra  tbx  iskms  or  the  h.  o.  l.  c.  act  tbe  mmmmux 

It  is  a  Strange  result  at  times  when  the  operation  of  law 
batended  to  give  relief  in  a  trying  situation  affecting  the  pobUc 
welfare  "goes  into  reverse"  and  actually  "cuts  the  head  off 
to  stop  the  bleeding  ot  the  nose."  Experience  also  huficates 
that  ttiere  are  many  laws  like  cobwebs,  mben  tbe  snail  fUes 
grt  trapped  and  the  large  ooes  break  through  them  wtth 
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ease.  Witness  the  analogy  as  applied  to  the  operation  of 
the  H.  O.  L.  C.  Act.  It  helped  the  more  substantial  of  total 
number  of  home  owners  in  distress  but  failed  dismally  in 
the  lowest  strata  and  least  substantial  of  the  group,  m  my 
humble  opinion  the  greatest  human  satisfaction  a  modest 
statesman  can  achieve  is  the  inner  thrin  he  enjosrs  in  render- 
ing effective  human  service  to  those  most  in  need  of  hdp. 
This  is  the  paramount  thought  in  my  mind  as  the  sponsor 
of  the  Curley  bill,  H.  R.  7132. 

If  the  Nation  is  partially  handicapped  by  a  temporary 
financial  strait  jacket,  that  is  no  logical  reason  why  this  dis- 
tressed group  of  home  owners  should  be  singled  out  to  be 
penalized.  While  26,000  homes  have  already  been  foreclosed, 
the  balance  of  the  160.000  have  the  "sword  of  Damocles" 
hanging  over  their  heads.  The  question  now  arises.  What 
can  be  gained  by  the  Government  foreclosing  on  these  de- 
faulted properties?  Uncle  Sam  should  not  even  think  of 
deserting  the  weakest  link  in  his  economic  structure.  It  is 
his  job  to  strengthen,  and  not  cripple  by  legal  confiscation 
if  there  be  such  a  thing.  Uncle  Sam  saved  the  wealthy 
mortgagees — the  banks,  insurance  companies,  and  so  forth. 
Why  destroy  the  peace  and  happiness  of  these  poor,  under- 
nourished stepchildren  of  the  depression.  Why  ruin  their 
morale  forever  by  seizing  their  homes.  In  the  shifting 
quicksands  of  the  depression  the  President  and  Congress 
closed  the  door  to  dark  and  gloomy  days  and  opened  it  to  the 
life-giving  rays  of  sunlight.  What  a  blessing  It  would  be  to 
the  nerve-shattered  group  of  shackled  home  owners  crying 
for  relief  if  those  rays  of  sunlight  were  permitted  to  pene- 
trate to  lighten  the  burdens  on  the  shoulders  of  these  for- 
gotten men,  women,  and  children  of  America.  If  the  relief 
sought  cannot  be  granted  under  the  existing  law,  it  must  be 
modified  to  liberalize  its  provisions. 

TH«  CXJKLET  KLL  COmMMTLATU  BSLHV 

The  Curley  bill  (H.  R.  7132),  if  enacted  into  law,  provides 
for  the  additional  relief  sought  by  the  distressed  home 
owners  affected  by  existing  law,  the  Home  Owners'  loan 

Act. 

(a)  It  vrtU  give  a  breathing  spell  to  this  harassed  group 
of  our  citizens  by  extension  of  the  moratorium  feature. 

(b)  It  will  prohibit  the  enforcement  of  the  vicious  defi- 
ciency judgment  scarecrow. 

(c)  It  will  reduce  the  interest  charge  by  50  percent. 

<d)  It  will  extend  the  amortization  period  from  15  to  30 

years. 

(e)  It  win  be  retroactive  In  effect  and  benefits. 

Until  private  Industry  absorbs  the  unemployed,  the  only 
remedy  to  solve  the  i»oblem  of  the  distressed  home  owner 
and  bring  joy  and  happiness  to  this  much  harassed  and  de- 
jected group  vrtll  be  leglsUtlon  of  the  type  of  the  Curley  biU 
(H.  R.  7132). 

•*OWH  TOTJB  OWN  HOKX"  SLOOAH  A  FAIXACT 

Where  are  those  high-power  real-estate  organizations  and 
their  misrepresenting  sales  agents  who  sold  the  fallacious 
"own  your  own  home"  Idea  to  these  abandoned  victims  of 
unethical  business  practices  in  the  iffosperous  days  of  the 
Nation?  Why  do  not  they  emerge  from  their  shell  of  pro- 
tection for  themselves  and  subscribe  to  the  Oovemment's 
efforts  to  assist  their  former  clients  whom  they  have  com- 
pletely abandoned  to  the  harrowing  fate  of  foreclosure? 
Is  their  attitude  In  ttds  crisis  toward  social  justice  to  thdr 
victims  another  Illustration  of  their  unethical  and  fallacious 
"own  your  own  home"  idea  they  sold  to  the  workers  of 
America?  No;  they  have  not  responded  to  date  in  any  form 
of  cooperation  with  the  efforts  of  the  Oovemment  in  the 
premises  for  the  past  4  years.  It  is  plainly  evident  they  do 
not  intend  to  cooperate  to  help  their  weak  sister  of  this  de- 
pression. Therefore  the  instrument  of  the  "will  of  the 
people",  the  Fedoal  Oovemment.  should  contlmie  to  Ulus- 
trate  and  demonstrate  the  human  fact  that  "sovereignty 
still  resides  with  the  people  in  this  democracy,  and  that  the 
Oovemment  Is  the  servant  and  not  the  master  of  the  veogie." 

XntOM  BAM  THS  URBAV^  OF  TBB  VBOVU 

The  Oovemment  bailed  out  the  banks,  did  it  not?  It  also 
primed  the  pump  with  financial  aid  to  stimulate  bostness. 


you  must  admit    It  subsidised  housing  throughout  tbe  Na- 
tion, the  public  record  Indicates. 

The  railroads  were  mighty  well  taken  care  of  flnancially, 
and  justly  so.  The  principle  of  "moratoria"  has  nmny  prec- 
edents. It  was  used  to  defer  payment  of  $12,000,000,000 
foreign  war  debt  to  us.  It  was  recognized  by  the  State  of 
New  York  by  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  when  It 
extended  the  existing  moratorium  another  year.  Can  there 
be  any  logical  objection  to  giving  half  a  mlllloo  American 
citizens  on  additional  breathing  spell  through  the  mora- 
torium vehicle?  Of  course  not.  The  deficiency  judgment 
has  been  tabood  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  and 
the  H.  O.  L.  C.  Is  now  testing  an  adverse  decision  against  It 
in  a  case  in  BInghamton,  N.  Y.  The  interest  rate  should 
be  reduced  50  percent.  The  fanner  Is  only  charged  3  per- 
cent, so  why  discriminate  against  the  urban  home  owner? 
There  is  absolutely  no  just  reason  for  such  partiality.  We 
demand  equal  treatment  for  all  sections  and  elements  of 
our  econcmilc  structure. 


icoNxr  Kuuun 

This  financial  Uood  transfusimi  to  the  sick  Nation  must 
return  to  Uncle  Sam's  Treasury  in  the  end.  It  stands  well 
secured.  It  cannot  lose.  See  the  results  of  money  spent 
for  imemployment.  Purchasing  power  tremendously  In- 
creased. Business  restored  to  almost  normal  as  a  result. 
Cities  and  towns  restored  to  sound  financial  condition.  New 
York  City  is  an  illustration.  The  delinquent  taxes  of  that 
great  commonwealth  were  paid  for  the  home  owner  by  the 
H.  O.  L.  C.  So  why  not  help  the  rest  of  the  distressed 
home  owners.  It  Is  the  opinion  of  a  widespread  population 
In  America  that  the  Curley  bill.  H.  R.  7132,  Is  a  constructivt 
meritorious  bill  and  should  be  adopted,  and  I  trust  It  wilL 


The  Jews  In  Italj 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  12, 1937 


■DnOBIAL  FBOM  IL  FSOOBJBBaO  rrALOnAIOBICAMO 


Mr.  DICKSTBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Raooao.  I  include  the  following  editorial  ap- 
pearing In  the  f^rn»TirAn  sectiou  of  n  Progresso  Ztalo- 
Americano  under  date  of  April  4, 1937: 

[From  n  PiogreMO  Italo-Americano  at  July  4,  10S7] 

TBB  JXWa  or  ZTALT 

Z>urlng  my  Tlslt  to  n  Duo*  at  the  Pslsao  V«neal».  I  did  not 
forget  to  ask  him  about  the  Jewish  sltuatloii  in  Italy.  MotloM 
reoenUy  published  la  Italy  and  luaocuratcty  paMl«b«d  la  Am«lca 
had  raised  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  Jews  m  this  ooantry  as 
to  the  status  of  the  smaU  Semitic  Italian  world.  HnaU  in  num- 
ber, eoxWO  Jtews,  as  compared  to  44.000.000  Itaiiana.  hot  m>  te- 
portant  one,  because  a  large  percentage  oC  Jews  occupy  good  posi- 
tions in  the  proic— ions  and  In  business. 

It  was  weU  known  that  the  new  regime  created  ^J^;'^^ 
bad  as  Its  foundation  the  respect  for  erery  race  and  re^oa. 
However,  then  wen  tfaoee  that  insinuated  that  because  o<  Italy's 
recent  poUtlcal  orlentatlnn.  D  Duoe  might  hate  bean  psnuadod 
to  chaxMe  tactlos  with  the  Jews  In  Italy. 

I  prenoorty  asked  forgiveness  of  n  Duos  for  ^7  jo*^^ 
which  ml^t  have  appeared  Indiscreet.  But  I  was  qt^^^JMia- 
•ured.  obeervUig  that  he  was  glad  ct  my  TttfomX  for  pn^  In- 
f  ormatlon  andwM  happy  to  clear  up  this  question  ooes  again.    ^ 

ImSrtaddthat  iZSUSlnl  knows  perfectiy  the  Ufa  and  the  — * 
of  the  Jews  m  Ametiea:  he  knows  how  many  thsc«  are.  - 
they  Uve.  how  many  synagogues  they  have,  how  manyajwi, 
they  pnbUah.  and  which  and  how  many  important  poslttoaa  ttey 
ocei^.    And.  In  coodlusion.  he  said  to  me: 

*?  authorlae  you  to  dedare  and  make  known.  Immadlately  upon 
9our  return  to  Mew  Tork.  to  tbe  Jews  of  America  that  tfafair  pm- 
OTPWMitli**  for  their  brothers  imng  In  Italy  ts  nothing  but  the 
frultof  evU  infarmara.  I  autborlBe  you  to  specify  that  tbs  Java 
in  Italy  have  rsoetved.  reoetve.  and  wlU  oonttaos  to  raoeive  the 
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ralli^oaa  dtacnmtnattan  la  tn  mj  thoogbt. 
faithful  to  tiM  poUey  at  mpmUSf  in  laiw  ~~' 


with  slnetf* 
Z  count  nuuaj 


ot  Italy  and  of 
TiMy  p«mtk  na  to 


WDlkM  P.  Omamrj,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JESSE  P.  WOLCOTT 

or  MICmGAK 

IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

JTonday,  JiOg  12,  If 37 


ST  WIU.  P 
FOBLio  sanncs  or 


ijwumi  OH 


MFK.  OHABACnCR. 

P.  oommtT,  JR^ 


Mr.  W0K£X3Tr.    Mr.  Speaker,  ander  kftTe  to  extend  my 
on  tbe  Itf e  and  rharartw  of  our  f onner  coOeacoe. 
P.  OamBT.  Jr*,  I  qoote  on  article  written  biy  wm 
P.KMMndy  whteh  aiipaaiad  in  the  Waihingtnn  Star,  Jnne  30, 

int. 

m  the  eoorse  of  Us  lenioe  here  in  the  HOnae  of  Repreoent- 
attvea  BnxT  CMnmT  endeared  hUnadf  to  the  hearts  of  all 
of  OS  ufao  came  In  eoolact  with  him.  He  inspired  us  to 
greater  ideals,  and  much  of  the  legislation  beneficial  to  organ- 
iMd  labor  was  jpoosocedbqr  him.  What  the  Nation  thought 
of  his  sst'fkjes  and  tt  Bolt  Oomnonr.  the  man.  has  been 
beanttfuDy  written  br  BQl  Kennedy  and  is  as  foUows: 

"    bT  OuwaSM  tea  gooa  and  than  la  raal  aadn—  In  tho 

ao  mora  aava  In  tnaplratlaiial  mamcry 
MaaOy  In  plaoa  aa  eluUrman  of  tha 
tba  oaaa  pi  tba  wartEtngaBan.  but 
IM  was  alvayB  Av  tba  rf^t  of  tba  labor  oauaa,  no*  tha  might;  for 
tba  indtTktaal  to  gat  an  laaaat  waga  to  aanport  bla  family  and 
bo  happy  la  bla  bonia.  not  to  aggnuidlaa  a  eaoaaor  a  p»cfaMKiual 
oraanlaar  or  a  twi?Ty*"C  otganlmtton.  Ha  «aa  for  humanity,  for 
a  alno«a  braShatbaod  aC  bla  MlBw  man.  B*  waa  bonaaC.  Mandly. 
ktndly.  wtlbovt  guUa  or  Makary  or  Tladletlvoaaaa— that  la  why  bla 
'  him  and  fOUoiwad  blaa.  Bm  atMt  Ufa  with  a 
fU  tMttng  §aA  Mliaiiniii  wllb  an  amualag 
to  do  a  ktadaaaa.  Ha  bad  bla  own  ea»- 
la  tbaaa.  but  laaMaad  bla  MPowa  bad  mlnda  of 
ma  wOUagto  lat  tbair  eonaalanea  ba  tholr  guMa. 


^^ 


tnriy  a«< 


Ba  bad  a  vailad  Ufa.  worfcod  hard  on 

but  alwa^a  bapt  bla  baad  and  bla 

a  aoed.  alau.  beaorahto  Uia  and  oanod  bla 

ftt  bla  bama  Ute  bo  wm  a 
by  bla  family,    m  bla  fasal  attack 


V 


to  I^rnn  and  there  nun  an  auziUary  offloe  for  BUI,  which  did  tho 
home-town  work,  cooperating  doeely  with  BlU's  office  here,  ao  tbrt 
bla  conatttuents  really  bad  two  Cbngraaamen.  Bill  alwaya  teaggod 
about  Imrrj  and  Larry  about  BIU. 

How  Bill  la  gone,  and  hla  buddies,  his  colleagues  In  the  Oon- 
gnaa,  and  many  f  rlenda  who  miss  him  are  by  the  very  nature  of 
bla  KOtns  eocouraged  to  prepare  themselvea  to  follow  as  his  com- 
ladea  ta  arms  orerseas  when  BUI  carried  the  colors  forward  Into 
tba  Oreat  Unknown. 


Save  Taxpayers  $200,000,000 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Jfondap,  Juiy  12, 1937 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Interior  Department  appropriattOD  bill 
win  be  before  the  House.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  the  most 
Important  conference  report  that  has  come  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  during  this  Congress,  and  certainly 
is  one  of  the  most  Important  during  my  period  of  sorvloe  In 
the  Hmise. 

An  examination  ot  the  conference  report  wHl  show  that 
there  are  29  amendments  in  dlsagreonent.  Other  than  In 
simply  stating  in  very  few  words  the  matter  involved,  there 
is  no  information  for  Members  of  the  House  relative  to  the 
vartoos  items.  In  other  words.  It  will  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  membership  of  the  House  to  be  oo  the  floor 
and  listen  to  the  discussion  in  order  to  vote  intelligently 
upon  the  items  which  will  be  presented. 

While;  of  course,  I  have  no  cOcial  information  as  to  the 
attitude  of  the  conferees,  it  is  reliably  stated  that  the  House 
conferees  propose  to  move  to  recede  and  concur  in  prac- 
tically each  Instance,  but  probably  in  some  cases  the  motion 
win  be  to  recede  and  concur  with  an  amendment.  In  other 
words,  while  the  ctmferenoe  report  says  the  amendments  are 
In  disagreement,  the  majority  of  the  conferees  have  agreed 
to  the  amendments.  Our  rules  require  that  the  amend- 
ments be  brought  bade  to  the  House  in  disagreement  because 
the  conferees  would  be  going  beyond  their  power  if  they 
made  any  other  report  for  the  reason  that  the  amendments 
would  have  been  subject  to  a  point  of  order  had  they  been 
offered  In  the  House  during  the  time  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment VMVoprlaticm  bill  was  under  consideration. 

While  the  sum  of  money  involved  in  the  amendmoits  win 
evantuaUy  run  into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  because 
It  will  cost  that  much  to  complete  the  iHt>Ject8  for  which 
an  initial  approprlaUon  is  carried  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, there  Is  a  principle  involved  that,  in  my  c^iinlon,  is 
far  greater  than  the  sum  that  the  amendmmts  will  even- 
toally  cost  the  taxpayers  If  the  House  agrees  to  their  reten- 
tion In  the  bill.  This  principle  Is  the  practice  of  addlnf 
legislation  unauthorised  hy  law  to  appropriation  bills.  If 
the  House  is  going  to  agree  to  the  Senate  continually  adding 
prolecta  to  appropriation  bills  vdiich  have  never  been  au- 
thOKtad  biy  law.  then  it  seems  to  me  that  the  House  will  be 
JurtMed  In  riianglng  Its  rules  so  that  any  amendment  could 
be  offered  to  an  appropriation  bill  in  the  House  when  It  is 
pending  without  bdng  subject  to  a  point  of  order.  Why 
dMRdd  one  legislative  body  refuse  to  permit  its  Members 
to  oOer  sodi  amendments  to  an  aivropriation  bill  irtiile 
another  kigidative  body  allows  such  amendments  to  be 


By  no  means  would  I  advocate  the  r^itngtrig  of  the  House 
In  this  respect  If  the  rules  were  changed.  It  would 
throw  ttie  door  wide  open,  and  the  ultimate  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers eould  not  be  estimated.  Regardless  of  the  merits  ot 
the  profXMal.  I  oontmd  that  until  the  Congress  has  passed 
the  necessary  legislation  authoriang  expenditures  the  House 
AmmU  re&min,  exc^H  in  extreme  emergencies,  from  agree- 
Inc  to  an^  amendments  added  by  the  Senate  to  the  appro- 
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prlatlon  bills  where  the  matter  in  question  has  never  been 
authorized  by  !aw. 

I  have  always  maintained  that  this  policy  should  be  fol- 
lowed. What  is  the  use  of  the  House  having  such  rules  if 
we  do  not  protect  them? 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  go  into  detail  in  regard  to  the  29 
amendments.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  but  some  members  of  the  committee  will  lead 
the  opposition  to  the  amendments  added  to  the  Wll  in  the 
Senate  which  would  have  been  subject  to  a  point  of  order  in 
the  House. 

It  is  my  purpose,  however,  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  one  amendment  in  the  bill.  This  Is 
known  as  Senate  no.  74.  This  amendment  provides  that  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  act  of  August  12.  1936.  shall  not  apply  to  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes.  Of  course,  that  language  means  very 
little.  It  would  not  be  understood  by  anyone  who  reads  the 
REcctto  nor  would  it  be  understood  by  any  Member  of  the 
House  unless  he  or  she  is  familiar  with  section  2  of  the  act 
of  August  12,  1935. 

It  so  happens  that  for  a  number  of  years,  following  a  hear- 
ing by  the  committee  of  which  I  am  chairman.  I  have  been 
taking  a  special  interest  in  the  efforts  of  attorneys  to  raid 
the  Treasury  by  filing  suits  against  the  Crovemment  for  the 
various  Indian  tribes.  I  have  stated  on  numerous  occasions 
when  our  committee  held  a  hearing  it  disclosed  114  reso- 
lutions had  been  passed  by  the  Congress  setting  aside  the 
statute  of  limitations  and  authorizing  the  Court  of  Claims  to 
hear  and  consider  claims  filed  by  various  Indian  tribes  grow- 
ing out  of  treaties.  Executive  orders,  and  acts  of  Congress.  A 
representative  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  Harry  Blair,  told  the  committee  that  the 
amount  involved  In  the  suits  already  filed  up  to  that  time, 
which  was  over  2  shears  ago,  was  over  $3,000,000,000. 

Congress  provided  in  section  2  of  the  act  of  August  12. 
1935,  that  the  Government  should  have  the  right  to  offset 
the  claims  of  the  Indians  by  showing  gratuities  and  advances 
that  had  been  made  to  the  Indian  tribes  and  Indians  by  the 
Government. 

This  action  was  taken  to  meet  an  emergency  because  you 
can  realize  that  If  Congress  had  not  taken  some  action  the 
Government  would  have  been  at  a  great  disadvantage  In  its 
eff<xts  to  protect  the  taxpayers.  The  suits  filed  grew  out  of 
treaties,  some  of  which  date  back  to  1799. 

I  fully  understand  the  meaning  of  amendment  no.  74,  and 
I  know  that  it  will  cost  the  Government  nearly  $20,000,000 
if  the  amendment  Is  agreed  to.  but  I  am  not  going  to  ask  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  accept  my  word  for  this.  Rather 
than  do  so,  I  am  going  to  present  an  official  communication 
from  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  together 
with  a  memorandum  prepared  for  him  by  one  of  his  assist- 
ants who  handles  the  cases  befwe  the  Court  of  Claims,  as 
well  as  a  letter  I  received  frcun  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  who  is  in  possession  of  all  the  recent  and 
whose  duty  It  is  to  make  a  search  and  submit  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  a  statement  showing  all  gratuities  and  advances 
made  to  the  Indians  and  Indian  tribes.  These  letters  speak 
for  themselves  and  confirm  my  statement  regarding  the 
amount  Involved. 

The  Senate  at  this  session  passed  a  bill  with  practically  no 
debate  which  provides  that  section  2  of  the  act  of  August  12, 
1935,  shall  not  apply  to  these  suits.  The  Indian  Affahs  Com- 
mittee, which  had  a  similar  bill  pending  before  It.  reported 
the  bill.  The  purpose  of  both  bills  Is  the  same  and  would 
have  the  same  effect  as  to  the  operation  of  the  act  of  August 
12. 1935.  Let  that  bill  be  considered  In  Its  merits.  Both  the 
Senate  and  House  bills  referred  to  are  so  amended  as  to  apply 
to  aU  Indian  tribes,  not  only  to  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes. 

Let  me  quote  the  last  three  paragraiAis  of  the  letter  of  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Hon.  Charles  West,  made  to 
both  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Indian  Affairs  on 
the  bills  referred  to  above: 

Tlxe  Acting  Director  ot  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advlaed 
••that  the  propoaed  legislation  in  iU  preaent  form,  or  U  amended  as 
BUggested  by  you  in  your  propoeed  report,  would  not  be  in  accord 
wim  the  program  of  the  President",  and  my  attention  Is  directed 


to  a  eonununlcatlan  from  tba  Attorney  Oenaral  an  tba  matltf.  Z 
quote  fnxn  the  letter  of  the  Attorney  Oanaral  tha  f oUovtz«  para- 
grapha: 

"It  aeems  of  doubtful  advlaabUlty  to  confer  aueh  &  brood  and 
tmlimlted  permlaalon.  and  It  woiild  aaam  mora  daalrmhla  to  Umit  It. 
If  It  Is  to  be  granted  at  an.  to  qiedflc  dalma  or  sulta.  where  tha 
facta  appear  to  JxiaUty  auch  action. 

"Attention  Is  alao  caUed  to  the  concluding  cUuae  of  tha  bOl.  to 
wit.  'under  the  same  law  In  force  when  originally  triad.'  Section  3 
of  the  Second  Deficiency  AiHuopriatlon  Act  ot  1985  (40  Stat.  571. 
596)  provides  that  in  aU  suits  then  pending  In  tha  Court  ot  caalma 
by  an  Indian  tribe,  which  have  not  been  tried  or  autamlttad.  tha 
court  shaU  offset  against  any  amount  found  due  aU  auma  aipandad 
gratuitously  by  the  United  States  for  the  benoflt  of  tha  aald  trlba 
or  band.  The  above-mentioned  clause  of  the  pending  blU  might 
have  the  effect  of  niUllfylng  this  provision,  insofar  as  soma  of  tnla 
group  (^  casaa  are  conoerxied.'* 

Thus  you  Will  sec  that  this  proposal  is  opposed  by  tha 
Director  of  the  Budget,  who  says  it  would  not  be  In  accord 
with  the  President's  program,  meaning  his  financial  program. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  every  Member  of  the  House  will  read 
the  letters,  which  are  official  communications  received  from 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  General  AccoimUng  Office. 
They  are  official  and  cannot  be  disputed. 

The  letters  wh'.ch  I  received  permission  to  Insert  as  part  of 
my  remarks  follow: 

Departmknt  or  Jxrsrtca, 
Omcx  or  th«  Arroawrr  OENxasiM 

WasMnffton.  D.  C.  July  i,  19ST, 

Hon.  JORH  J.  COCHBAK, 

House  of  Representatives.  Washingtcn.  D.  C. 
Mt  DBAS  Ma.  Comcsxssman:  This  will  acknowledge  reoelpt  oT 
your  letter  under  date  of  July  1.  1837.  with  reference  to  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Department  of  Interior  appropriation 
bill,  which  would  deny  to  the  Government  the  right  to  offaet 
gratuities  and  advances  made  to  the  Five  Civilized  Ttlbaa. 

P\irsuant  to  the  request  contained  In  your  letter,  there  Is  en- 
closed  herewith   a   memorandum   prepared  In   thia   D^wrtmenS 
aetting  forth  the  Information  requested. 
With  kind  personal  regorda. 
Sincerely  youra. 

BoMxa  Cmcmitaa, 

Attorney  General. 

Memarandum  for  the   Attorney  General  with  reference  to  tha 

Senate  amendment  to  H.  R.  0958.  making  approprUUona  for 

the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June 

30,  193S.  which  reads:  "Provided  further.  That  aectlon  2  at  tbm 

act  of  Congreaa  approved  Augvist  13.  1936.  shaU  not  apply  to  tha 

Five  Clvllteed  Tribes"   (propoaed  by  S-nator  Thomab  of  CMOa- 

homa,  CoNOBBSxoitAL  Racoao  of  June  28.  1937.  p.  6400) 

The  policy  of  the  Oongresa.  as  shown  by  its  legislation  on  tha 

matter   has  been  to  provide  for  the  deduction  from  tha  amount 

recovered  by  a  tribe  in  the  Ctourt  of  Claims,  the  amoimt  which  tha 

United  States  has  expended  gratultoualy  for  tha  bena&t  of  that 

tribe. 

Except  In  four  instancea.  in  the  acts  conferring  Jtirladlctton  upon 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  adjudicate  claims  of  Indian  tribes  agalnat 
the  United  Statea  which  were  paaaed  prior  to  the  act  of  Augiiat 
la  1035  referred  to  in  tha  amendment,  the  Court  of  dalma  waa 
In' terms  directed  to  offset  agalnat  any  amount  raoovarad  by  tha 
tribe  the  amounU  expended  gratultoualy  by  tha  United  Stataa 
for  its  beneat.  The  four  excepUona  raterrad  to  wwa  seta  con- 
ferring JurladlcUon  to  adjudicate  tha  elaUna  of  tha  Choetawa  and 
Chlckasawa  (one  act),  the  Cherokeaa.  Um  <2r*!;-!i?!L?lJJ!2i" 
noles  (these  being  commonly  known  aa  tha  Five  ClvUiaad  Trtbaa). 
Thcoe  acts  contain  no  such  provision:  and  inasmu^  aa  gratoitieo 
do  not  afford  a  baala  for  a  legal  oounterdaim  or  offaet,  tha  amount 
ao  expended  for  theaa  trtbea  could  not  ba  uaad  m  thla  maaaar. 

In  order  to  make  uniform  tha  rlghta  of  tha  United  States  in 
this  respect  in  cases  of  this  character  and  to  aquallaa  tha  prtvl- 
leges  granted  IndUn  Uibea.  aecUon  3  of  tha  act  of  August  U.  iMB» 
was  enacted. 

That  secUon  reads:  .  _^  ^  .       w_ 

"Sac  a.  In  all  aulta  now  pending  m  tha  Court  of  Clauna  by  aa 
Indian  tribe  or  band  which  have  not  been  tried  or  aubmlttad.  and 
In  any  suit  hereafter  lUed  to  the  Court  of  Clalma  by  any  au^ 
tribe  or  band,  the  Cotirt  of  Clalma  Is  hereby  directed  to  conaldar 
and  to  offset  against  any  amount  found  dvie  the  said  trtba  or  band 
aU  sums  expended  gratultotisly  by  the  United  BXMtm  tor  tba  beneflt 
of  said  trlbeor  band;  and  in  aU  cases  now  pendUtg  or  hereafter 
filed  in  the  Court  of  Clalma  In  which  an  Indian  trlba  or  baml  la 
party  plaintiff,  wherein  the  duty  of  the  court  la  meraly  to  report  its 
flndlixSof  fact  and  condualona  to  Congress,  tha  aald  Court  oC 
aaims  Is  hereby  directed  to  Include  In  its  report  a  atatonaat 
of  the  amount  of  money  which  haa  been  expended  tav  tlia  United 
States  gratuitously  for  the  beneflt  of  the  aald  trtba  or  baad: 
Provide.  That  expendlturea  made  prior  to  tha  data  at  tba  lav. 
treaty,  agreement,  or  CxecuUve  order  under  wtalA  tba  elalaaa 
arise  shall  not  be  offaet  against  the  clalma  or  daim  aaaartad;  and 
expendlttirea  under  tba  act  at  Juaa  18.  1034  (4g  Btat.  X*.  fli«), 
except  expendlturea  uxider  approprlaUooa  made  purwant  to  aeo- 
Uon  S  of  such  act.  shaU  not  be  charged  aa  offaett  agalnat  any  dnim 
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OB  tWtWff  Ot 

at 


ffiHtrt  ta  111*  Ooort 

PrvHdfli  fmrther.  Tbat  ftmda  •pP'O' 

troiB  tribal  funds  tfiall  not  1m  con«iru>d  M 

this  «etlan  riiaJl  not  b«  dsMssd  to  saMnd  or 

grmnttM  Jurtsdlettaa  to  tiM  Ooari  o* 

ry^^  to  iMsr  and  dstanatiiettas  dslins  llsced  on  ps(*  Vn  at 
tkm  hssriMi  bafore  tbs  ■abcenunlttoe  at  ttm  Boose  Commmee  on 
OB  the  Bseend  <|ellcl«ney  spproprlattan  bm  for  the 
UM:  And  praakUd  fwrther.  tHat  no  eqiendtture  under 
BUT  mummeutj  appcoprladlaa  or  sOotaMxt  msde  sobssquaotly  to 
^^  ^  MM.  SDd  goasnlly  s|iplk»bls  tfarougfaout  the  XTnlted 
for  Tenor  iDStrf^SB  ^rlcidtiaml  ones.  nUcf  tram  distress 
by  UBsnurtofmsBt  and  r-rlf**""*  reeulttaf  therefrom,  the 
a  of  pubuc  works  aad  pidille  projscts  for  the  relief  of 

iMBt  or  to  tocnoae  employment,  and  for  work  relief 

(ImdndlnK  the  clfO^wuiks  profram)  idkaU  be  eonaldered  In  oonneo 
ttoB  with  the  operation  of  this  section  (40  Stats,  vn.  806) ." 

•gtm  nm  (f  >  ot  the  "hsarlngs  before  the  subeammlttee  of 
the  BOusa  Oonatfttse  on  ApproprUtloos"  rsf erred  to  in  the  sec- 
tton  (aseond  pioivlso)  sxhlbtts  a  Ust  of  claimant  tribes  In  the 
Oowt  or  ntiM  who  aie  suing  nndsr  acta  which  permit  gratultlas 
to  be  cfltsl. 

nd^  as  ttm  Five  CMUasd  Tribee  were  the  only  tribes 
by  this  section,  immedlatety  upon  its  passace  we  requested 

.„ fMB  the  ComptioUcr  Oensral  wtHtix  would   show  the 

amounts  eirpmHH  gntoltaaOly  for  their  oeaefit.  Theee  reports 
it^m  bsan  leostved  aad  show  that  the  following  amounts  were 
nr*v^»^  ssparately  for  the  benefit  of  the  revecttve  tribes: 

... $3. 667,  OSa.  26 

..     1. 138. 981. 47 

1. 047. 693. 63 

_     1. 502. 893. 44 

196. 675. 73 


6.700.276.63 


to  addition,  those  reports  tfMW  that  neariy  618.000.000  was  ex- 
t>tnt««<  for  ths  bsnsfit  of  these  trflMs  Jointly,  which  smount.  under 
Irlor  dscMOM  of  ths  Court  of  Clatans.  win  be  i^jportlooed  among 
&s  fl^  CtTtttaad  TtflMO  aooordlng  to  their  req^eettve  popntetlons. 
R  Is  thxis  apMient  that  If  this  amendment  be  retained  In  the 
bffi  tiM  Oovemmsnt  wffl  loae  the  right  to  oOaet  nearly  830,000.000 
against  JodgmMits  whl^  may  be  leudeied  in  the  various  cases  of 
the  nw  ClTlllaBd  TTlbee  yet  pending  In  the  Omrt  of  OBatans.  In- 
awmsh  as  that  ths  preasnt  ssction  8  affects  only  ths  claims  of  the 
Wif  miniaad  TMbss.  tbs  amendment  might  Just  as  weU  provide 
for  the  repesi  of  the  section. 
If  this  ■■isafcnint  be  retalasd  In  the  bill,  than  Is  a  turthsr 
of  tha  underlying  Inequity,  that  Oongiess  wUl 
by  ths  othsr  cislmant  trlbss  In  the  Court 
reliefs  to  ths  eases  now  pending  In  the 
I  which  speelficaUy  dlratt  that  grattiltles 
ts  of  the  ComptanUer  Oensral  therein 

that  »  tsJtal  of  nearly  fTSjOOOiOOO  has  bssn  expended  gratul- 

towhr  by  the  UhMad  States  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribee  ooncemed. 
ttttve  plMB  Ibr  tfmUar  trsatment  bs  granted,  separately  or  by 
lUlstatlnn  of  ooane.  the  Qovemment  will  kee  the  right 
this  vast  snmalHk 

Cua.  MtFMMLAsm, 
Asftotsnf  Attonuf  OanaraL 

OaacmMcm  anmsL  or  vn  UimD  Smiss, 

VbsHln^ton.  Jnig  $.  1837. 


Ctoaunttfas  on  JKnsndlfiires  in  tJks 

Otpdrrmsnts.  JTosse  of  JlepresemtsMoet. 
Itv  xSwka  Mh.  CHSxaacAM:  ItMte  has  bean  received  your  letter  of 
jlriy  1,  mr.  ttnoamttttng  a  eopy  of  your  Itttsr  of  that  date  to  the 

'^^  ' —  with  lefwenee  to  a  Ssnaft  amendment  to  H.  R. 

first  saoMoB.  ontttlsd  "An  act 

for  the  Department  of  the  totenor  for  tb» 
JUDS  lOi  lan.  and  for  other  purposw."    Iha  amend- 
to  wtdcb  yon  zefir  is  nombered  "M  aad  appears  en  page  67 
«C  Iba  mM  MH  SBd  TIM  Its  as  tallows: 

•*•  •  •  nusMsrf  /nrtitcr.  Huit  saetloB  3  of  the  sot  of  Oon- 
insB  ^profod  Angmt  11.  1868  (68  Stat.  671).  AaU  n(«  apply  to 
file  PHa  GMOwd  TtflM*.** 

to  ths  aaBMBdment  yoa  raqoest  ef  the  Attorney 

thto  oAes  *lUBt  what  sObet  these  amsndments  win 

kata  OB  tte  pandtog  casas"  of  ths  vm  Ovfllasd  Tribsa  in  tha 

of  Iflr.  Assistant  AttoRksy  General  Blair  appear- 

of  tha  hcailnga  betbra  tha  sobcnmmtttee  of  tte 

ns  OB  tha  second  defleteney  ap- 

bSt  for  tha  flaoal  year  16Si  is  that  4S  eaaea  wen  jMBd- 

the  Cowt  of  Ctelna  brought  by  ths  FIva  dvOlaed  Tkfbes 

y  ggfiOjOOOjOOO.  and  that  the  Jurtsdletlanal 

b«d  tfketa.    to  tha  nporta  of  this  oOoa  to 

«£  Jttrtica  In  oatueetloB  with  these  eaass  then 

the  Attonaey  GeBsral  aa  gratut^ 

JBQQ,  whlfdh  iwwiM  bs'nr  eon- 

•  tf'tha «Bl««s* of  ABKaeTlS.  1S8S  (68 Stat.  A^M)/  » 
«a8a«  ttat  whOa  tha  cBlgtaal  JuHsdieaaaal 


smts  to  be  filed  by  the  Five  Civilised  Tribes  contain  no  provMoa 
for  gratuity  ofTsets,  section  2  of  the  said  act  of  August  13.  1885. 

provides  m  part  as  foUows:  

"ta  aU  suits  now  pending  in  the  Court  of  Claims  by  an  mdnn 
tribe  or  band  which  have  not  been  tried  or  submitted,  and  in  any 
suit  hereafter  filed  in  the  Court  of  Claims  by  any  such  tribe  or 
band,  the  Court  of  Claims  la  hereby  directed  to  consider  and  to 
offset  sgalnst  any  amount  found  due  the  said  tribe  or  band  all 
sums  expended  gratuitously  by  the  United  States  for  the  ben^t 
of  the  said  tribe  or  band;     •     •     •."  .  ,   *    ,        _u« 

The  Senate  amendment  to  H.  R.  6858,  if  enacted  into  law.  will 
have  the  effect  of  nullifying  the  above-quoted  provision  frcHn 
the  act  of  August  12,  1935,  so  far  as  its  application  to  the  cases  of 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  Is  concerned  which  will  Involve  a  poten- 
tial looB  to  the  United  States  of  $19,000,000.  The  amendment  does 
not  serve  the  purpose  of  brlngliig  into  line  the  suits  filed  by  the 
Five  ClvUlzed  Tribes  with  suits  filed  by  other  tribes  of  Indians 
under  other  Jurisdictional  acts  but  on  the  contrary  It  would  con- 
stitute a  direct  exception  to  the  law  as  it  now  stands  requiring 
the  set-off  in  theee  Indian  cases  of  gratuity  expenditures  by  the 
Oovemment.  If  the  amendment  is  enacted  into  law  It  would  seem 
that  other  tribes  of  Indians  not  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the 
amendment  could  with  much  Justification  petition  the  Congress 
for  the  enactment  of  similar  legislation  conferring  upon  them  the 
ifMTnm  benefits.  This  office  Imows  of  no  reason  why  these  parUcular 
Im11np«  should  be  given  the  benefits  which  would  flow  from  the 
amendment  when  the  same  benefits  are  not  extended  to  other 
tribee  similarly  situated. 

Your  subsequent  telephone  inquiry  asks  that  there  be  Included 
In  the  rep<»t  also  a  statement  showing  the  effect  of  the  first  and 
second  ptovlBOS  of  section  2  of  the  act  of  August  12,  1986.  The 
first  provtBO  of  tlie  said  section  provides  as  follows: 

"•  •  •  Prodded.  That  expenditures  made  prior  to  the  data 
of  the  law.  treaty,  agreement,  or  Executive  order  under  which  the 
^i»im«  ariss  shall  not  be  offset  against  the  claims  or  claim  as- 
serted: and  expenditures  under  the  act  of  June  18,  1934  (48  Stat.  L. 
964) ,  except  expenditures  under  appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
section  5  of  such  act.  shall  not  be  charged  as  offsets  against  any 
rUi!«  on  behalf  of  an  Indian  tribe  or  tribes  now  pending  in  tha 
Court  of  Claims  or  hereafter  filed     •     •     •."• 

With  reference  to  the  first  clause  of  the  proviso,  "That  expendi- 
tures made  prior  to  the  date  of  the  law.  treaty,  agreement,  or 
Executive  order  imder  which  the  claims  arise  shall  not  be  offset 
against  the  claims  or  claim  asserted",  you  are  informed  that  the 
question  of  offsets  to  be  pleaded  In  suits  filed  by  Indian  tribes  in 
the  Court  of  Claims  is  one  for  determination  by  the  Department  of 
Justice.  However,  it  would  appear  that  subsequent  to  the  date  of 
the  act  of  August  12,  1935,  the  above-quoted  language  from  the 
first  proviso  would  preclude  the  offsetting  of  expenditures  made 
inlor  to  the  date  of  the  law,  treaty,  agreement,  or  Executive  order 
under  which  the  claim,  was  asserted — that  Is,  it  leaves  unaffected 
Ti%»v««g  offset  of  "sums  expended  gratuitously"  subsequent  **to  the 
date  of  the  law,  treaty,  agreement,  or  Executive  order."  This  also 
^i^ee  to  that  part  of  the  proviso  cmcemlng  expenditures  under 
the  act  of  June  18,  1934,  with  the  exception  ot  expenditures  uzider 
appropriations  made  pursuant  to  section  5  of  the  said  act,  tmder 
which  the  Secretary  ctf  the  Interior  was  auth(»lsed,  in  his  discre- 
tion, to  acquire  tlmnigh  purchase,  relinqxiishment,  gift,  exchange, 
or  assignment  any  interest  In  lands,  water  rights,  or  stuf  ace  rights 
to  lands  within  or  without  existing  reservations,  et  cetera,  for  the 
purpoee  of  providing  lands  for  Indians,  and  providing  an  appro- 
priation of  82.000,000  therefor.  It  wo\ild  appear  that  the  amend- 
ment to  H.  R.  6858  would  preclude  the  Oovgmment  from  offsetting 
agatnst  the  claims  of  ths  Five  Civilized  Tribes  expendltiires  made 
imder  said  section  5  of  the  act  of  Jime  18,  1034. 

The  sscond  proviso  of  the  said  section  2  of  the  act  of  August  13, 
1835,  pnsvldes  as  follows: 

"•  •  •  Provided  further.  That  funds  appropriated  and  ex- 
pended frcMn  tribal  funds  shaU  not  be  construed  as  gratuities;  and 
this  section  diall  not  be  deemed  to  amend  or  affect  the  various 
acta  granting  Jurisdiction  to  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear  and 
detenntne  the  claims  listed  on  page  078  of  the  hearings  before 
the  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
on  the  seoond  deficiency  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year 
1935:     •     •     •." 

With  rmped  to  the  quoted  language  "That  funds  appropriated 
and  expended  from  tribal  funds  shall  not  be  construed  as 
gratultlss",  it  may  be  said  that  this  office  knows  of  no  Instance 
in  which  the  disbursements  from  such  funds  have  been  applied 
as  offsets  against  Indian  claims.  With  respect  to  the  further 
statement  In  the  second  proviso  that  said  section  2  shall  not  be 
deoned  to  amend  or  affect  the  various  acts  granting  Jurisdiction 
to  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear  and  determine  the  (^Ims  listed 
on  page  678  of  the  hearings  before  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Bouse  Conunlttee  on  Appropriations  on  the  second  deficiency 
apprc^irlation  bill  for  the  fiscal  jc&r  1935.  the  reason  for  including 
such  language  in  the  act  is  not  known  to  this  office  but  it  maj 
be  the  statements  by  Mr.  Assistant  Attorney  General  Blair  before 
the  subooBunlttee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations  may 
have  had  a  bearing  thereon — ^that  in  all  of  the  24  cases  the  Jurls- 
dlctlooal  aols  contained  iHt>vlsions  for  making  offsets  of  gratuity 
payments  and  that  the  language  is  sufficiently  broad  to  permit 
of  aU  legitimate  and  eqxiltable  offsets  (p.  678  of  the  hearings 
eltsd  ahofe).  With  one  exception  the  acts  conferring  Jurisdiction 
VpoB  tha  Ooort  of  Claims  to  hear  and  determine  the  dalms  at 
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the  34  tribes  of  Indians  listed  on  page  678  of  the  said  cited  hear- 
ings do  each  contain  language  siifflclently  broad  to  permit  of 
all  legitimate  and  equitable  offsets.  Thus  it  cannot  be  fairly  said 
that  an  exception  should  be  made  in  the  cases  of  the  Five 
Civilised  Tribes  because  certain  tribes  of  Indians  were  excepted 
from  the  operation  of  the  said  act  of  August  12.  1935.  For  ready 
reference  there  is  enclosed  a  statement  containing  a  list  of  the 
34  tribes  of  Indians  referred  to  in  the  said  hearings  together  with 
a  citation  to  the  Jurisdictional  acts  involved.  With  the  exception 
of  the  case  of  Saginaw  Chippewas,  each  of  the  Jurisdictional  acts 
contained  offsetting  gratuity  features. 
Sincerely  yours. 

R.  N.  Eluott, 


Acting  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  State$. 


JUBSBUCnONSL  SCTS 


Tribe 


Arapahoe  and  Cheyenne:  Jtine  3,  1930  (41  Stat.  738),  amended 

by  the  acts  of  June  4.  1926  (44  Stot.  764),  and  March  29. 

1938  (45  SUt.  880) . 
Chippewa:  May  14.  1926  (44  SUt.  665).  amended  by  the  acta 

ofAprU  11,  1938  (45  SUt.  433).  May  18.  1928  (46  SUt.  601). 

Jxme  28,  1932  (47  SUt.  337).  and  Jvane  18.  1834  (48  SUt. 

979). 
todians  of  California:  May  18.  1928  (45  SUt.  602),  amended 

by  the  act  of  April  29,  1930  (46  Stat.  259). 
Chehalls:  February  12,  1926  (43  SUt.  886). 
Coos  Bay:  Felvuary  23,  1929  (45  SUt.  1256).  amended  by  the 

act  of  June  14.  1932  (47  SUt.  307). 
Crow:  July  3.  1926  (44  SUt.  807).  amended  by  Joint  resolu- 
tion dated  August  15.  1935  (49  SUt.  656) . 
Flandreau  Slouz:  June  3,  1920  (41  SUt.  738). 
Klamath:  May  26,  1930  (41  SUt.  623).  amended  by  the  act  of 

February  14,  1931  (46  SUt.  1105). 
Nes  Perce:  February  20.  1939  (45  SUt.  1349). 
MOB  Perce  (Joseph's  Band) :  February  30.  1939  (45  SUt.  13tt). 
NlsquaUy:  February  12.  1925  (43  SUt.  886). 
Pillager  Chippewa:  March  3.  1981  (46  SUt.  1487). 
Fonca:  January  9,  1925  (43  SUt.  729). 
Quinaielt:  February  12.  1926  (43  SUt.  886). 
Sa^aw  Chippewas:  June  26.  1910   (36  SUt.  828),  amended 

by  the  act  of  May  34.  1924  (43  SUt.  187). 
Shoshone:  March  3.  1927  (44  SUt.  1340). 
Sioiu:  Jime  3.  1920  (41  SUt.  738). 

Northwestern  Shoshone:  February  28.  1929  (45  SUt.  1407). 
SteUacoom:  Febrriary  12.  1926  (43  SUt.  886).  - 
Seattle:  Febr\iary  12.  1925  (43  SUt.  886). 
Warm  Springs:  December  23.  1930  (46  SUt.  1033). 
WlchlU:  Jxme  4.  1924  (43  SUt.  366).  amended  by  the  act  of 

April  21,  1932   (47  SUt.  87). 
Winnebago:  December  17.  1928  (45  SUt.  1027). 
Tankton  Sioux:  June  3,  1920  (41  SUt.  738). 


The  Mooney-Bil  lings  Affair 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  13.  1957 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  signed 
the  petition  to  President  Roosevelt,  circulated  by  Repn- 
sentative  William  J.  Pitmerau).  of  Connecticut,  calling  for 
a  Federal  investigation  of  the  Mooney  and  Billings  case. 

C.  C.  Crowley  and  Baron  Von  Brinken  served  time  at 
McNeil  Island  Penitentiary  for  dynamiting  a  barge  in  Puget 
Sotmd.  C.  C.  Crowley  was  a  special  private  detective  for 
Prosecuting  Attorney  Rckert  and  after  examining  the  bomb, 
exclaimed,  "S^endid."  Ocn.  Franz  Bopp  paid  $75  to  J.  H. 
Van  Koolbergen  for  this  infernal  machine,  made  to  order 
from  a  drawing  furnished  by  Baron  Von  Brinken  in  room 
7076,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco.  This  evidence  is  taken 
from  Oovemment  records  of  Oerman  sabotage  cases,  and  a 
f^eral  investigation  is  necessary.  Baron  Von  Brinken  was 
given  citizenship  papers,  and  C.  C.  Crowley,  the  private  de- 
tective for  Charles  M  Flckert,  Is  now  preaching  in  Lob  An- 
geles, while  Mocmey  and  Billings  await  a  fair  and  impartial 
trial,' as  guaranteed  every  cidzen  under  the  Constitution. 
TRxnt  ooirmrusD  TMraaomaart  a  a  aKAXcoin.  tbhio 

Hie  continued  retention  of  Mooney  and  BQllngs  within  the 
waUs  of  a  penitentiary  within  these  United  States  is  a  blot 
upon  the  escutcheon  of  American  clvilizatioD.    Tbe  whola 


affair  screams  to  high  heaven  for  action.  Tliese  two  men 
have  endured  the  oblqfjuy.  disc<»xif ort,  and  humiliation  of  im- 
prisonment for  years,  ostensibly  because  they  were  charged 
with  the  committing  of  a  heinous  crime,  but  actually  because 
they  were  radicals  who  expressed  ideas  on  econamic  matters 
more  advanced  than,  and  diametrically  opposed  to.  that  of 
their  traducers.  Their  imprisonment  was  an  Individual  po- 
grom. Their  incarceration  Is  a  stain  it  win  be  difflcult  to 
eradicate.  Let  every  right-thinking  American  arouse  him- 
self and  fight  militantly  to  extirpate  the  blot  upon  America's 
fair  pages.  The  waning  days  of  the  French  Bourboos  In  ths 
latter  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Mlrabeau  and 
oth^  outspoken  champions  of  the  underprivileged  were  sent 
into  prison  and  then  forgotten,  should  not  find  any  paralld 
here.  The  words  of  every  American  liberty  lover  from  Tom 
Paine  to  "Bob"  La  FoUette  ring  in  our  ears.  Must  we  bow 
our  heads?  America,  wake  up?  Rouse  up!  From  the  Halls 
of  this  Congress  sincere  men  inveigh  against  what  they  term 
"communism."  Conditions  such  as  I  have  above  described 
breed  communism,  create  mass  revolt. 

I  urge  every  Monber  of  Congress  to  sign  this  petition  and 
let  us  have  action  to  obtain  Justice  in  this  notorious  fTame- 

upl 

coicifrms  HSAanraa  am  hovs 

With  the  appointment  of  a  subcommittee  by  Senator 
HnntT  F.  Ashuxst.  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Ccnn- 
mlttee.  to  hold  hearings  on  the  joint  resolution  of  Senator 
Jamzs  MmutAT.  of  Montana,  calling  upon  Oovemor  Merriam. 
of  California,  to  grant  an  unconditional  pardon  to  Thomas  J. 
Mooney.  the  Washington  Tom  Mooney  Defense  Committee 
today  annoimced  that  striking  new  circumstantial  evtdence 
from  the  records  of  the  Oerman  war  sabotage  hearings  In 
1929  will  be  introduced. 

Senator  Mubkat'b  resolution  requests  both  Congress  and 
President  Roosevelt  to  memorialize  Oovemer  Merriam  In 
behalf  of  a  pardon  for  the  famous  labor  prisoner  who  was 
convicted  of  bombing  a  Preparedness  Day  parade  in  San 
Francisco  21  years  ago.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  accord- 
ing to  the  Mooney  defense  committee,  this  is  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Oovemment  that  Congress  has  ever  been 
asked  to  memorialize  a  State  or  State  official.  Heretof  ore  it 
has  always  been  the  custom  for  States  to  memoriallie  Con- 
gress. The  subcommittee  appointed  by  Chairman  AsHum  is 
composed  of  Senators  M.  M  Nxklt,  of  West  Vlrflnla:  Paxuck 
McCarran,  of  Nevada:  Joseph  C.  OMAHOtrrr.  of  Wyomlnt: 
Jamb  H.  Huchks,  of  Delaware:  and  Ocoaos  W.  Noaus.  of 
Nebraska. 


mCWLT  OSaOOVBXD  «VlUEltC«   SHOWS  WOtLS  WAS 

Hie  new  circumstantial  evidence  points  the  finger  of  sus- 
picion at  a  Oerman  baron,  a  former  Oerman  Army  general, 
and  a  former  soldlor  in  the  Oerman  Army.  T%e  document 
from  the  Oerman  sabotage  hearing  records,  which  was  only 
recently  discovered  by  John  Jenkins,  chairman  of  the  Wash- 
ington Tom  Mooney  Committee,  contains  the  sworn  testi- 
mony of  J.  H.  Van  Koolbergen.  a  British  spy.  to  British  au- 
thorities, and  casts  suspicion  also  on  C.  C.  Crowley,  a  con- 
victed dynamito*.  who,  according  to  evidence  in  the  hands 
of  the  Mooney  defense,  was  employed  by  Charles  M.  Flckert. 
district  attorney,  responsible  for  the  alleged  railroading  of 
Mooney  and  Warren  K.  Billings  to  life  sentences  for  the 
Preparedness  Day  bombing. 

Contained  on  pages  2543  and  2544  of  United  States  Exhibit 
600,  printed  record  of  sabotage  cases.  Koolbergen's  testimony 
shows  that  he  was  asked  by  Lieutenant  Von  Brinken.  a 
member  of  the  Oerman  consul's  staff  in  San  Ftancisco, 
whether  he  could  make  a  bomb  to  speciflcatkms.  Koolberf  en 
said  that  he  made  the  bomb  and  took  it  to  room  no.  7078. 
Palace  Hotel,  where  he  met  C.  C.  Crowley. 
caowtMT  Mmowtd  wotam 

Crowley,  acoordlnc  to  Koolbergen,  proctetaned  the  bomb 

splendid  and  ordered  12  of  them  at  a  cost  of  $75  each.    One 

bomb  was  purchased  from  ELoolbergen,  bat  the  deal  for  the 

others  fell  through  when  members  of  the  Ocnnan  staff  be- 

i  gan  to  get  suquicious  of  Kocdbergen. 
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of  Urn  AteBi  of  ttw  bonb  made  ligr  KooBwr- 
wm  aadaoU  loCrsvlejr  wtth  pidures  of  tbe  Frepuredoai 

Mir  M.  1916,  In  a  But  FraadMO  nem- 
ttt  bs  UtsoOcMl  iuati  uuMnta.    WUboks  of 
dedare  tliat  ttie  booib  waa  completely 
ilnliiljiil  and  that  oidr  ttmn^  adfanoe  inf onnatton  could 
till  111  ■■■iMii  Uiii  liiiilniiil  mi  riiMiiplrtri  ilrinrtnf  irtilrli  ¥■■ 

irflor  the  exptorioD. 
ikanr  tbat  Crowley  auuk  paymcnta 
ta  Ltwte  ftrtlh.  aanlhar  eonvlcted  disaiutter,  wbo  Kivcd  In 
tka  Oamao  Ainy.  tateUnK  $560  in  the  months  preoedmc 
tlManiaden  tor  friiiih  Maongr  and  BOUnia  were  Uamed  and 
to  Ufe  tapafeoanni.  TlMaa  pajrments  are  listed 
■Ml.  ipolama  2.  of  tbe  taill  of  ricepttops  to  the  trial 
of  OeoMB  €immA  GcBOEal  Yon  Bopp  and  UentaBant  Yon 


Aeootdfaaf  ta  ona  Rank  Ot.  Stefena.  of  Dayton,  onto,  Ctaaith 
iliiil  In  naijIaiMT  Tiilj  I  im  Before  his  death  Smtth  cod- 
fOmad  in  ttet  piiiini  of  dz  petaons  that  be  was  the  one 
who  planted  tbe  bomb  whldi  eaoaed  tbe  npinrifm  on  July 
as.  Ittd.  Ift  wMA  M  pvnm  were  kOkd  and  40  injured. 

Cgamk9»  acanrdliig  to  a  rtmuiimit  dated  Ban  Ftandaco, 
June  14.  1015,  was  a  special  agent  of  Fickert.  supposedly 
to  tbe  iBieitiaBtton  of  tmffle  in  OMcIt  drugs.  At  the 
of  his  aypuinUiMirt  by  nchsrt  be  was  partidpattng  in 
OB  bibalf  of  tbe  Imperial  German  Ooveiiimfnt, 
loa  laoova  sdoiml 

it  la  tfagad.  was  elseted  to  ofBce  as  pawwiitlHg 


with  tbt  aM  of  tbe  powerful  UnMed  Raihvays,  whose 

to 


BBUngs  have  ban  hi  jaU  for  21  yean. 
Tbroaghoat  that  time  they  have  steadfastly  protested  their 
of  tba  crtee  tor  wbleb  they  were  eonvieted  and 
a  pawia  on  tbe  gromds  tbat  aceeptance 

OK  flfltt* 

and  BOlinsB  baipv  ilnee  declared 
and  jurscB  have  slnoe  stated 
that  ttaair  dedrton  was  laacbad  wtthoot  fan  knowtodge  of 
tbafaeteandaadnrdBnsBL  Hm  trial  Judge.  Judge  Ftanklin 
O.  OdBn.  baa  termed  tbe  eonvietlen  "The  dirtiest  Job  erer 

iSB  handled  about  tbe  courts  of 
Cbort  At  prsasnt  H  is  awaiting 
to 
mwasi'b  rwfllBtloa  b  aa  feOaws: 

f .  wit.  ThoHMa  J.  Moongy  waa  eomrtetod 
m  tiM  8up«ior  Court  at  Oaltfomla  at  munter  in  ocnuMeMaB  wtth 
ttoalK— bing  ot  tb*  Ptaparirtwi  Day  pararta  la  ban  riaialaiii  on 
Jug^M.  1910;  and       _ 

OoaaoMr  of  Caitf omla  aftav  tte 
of  PiviMnt  Woodrow  WOaon;  and 

Incatcaratad  aa 


to  daatb. 
by 


_  airay  of  eaBnrtnetng  arldenea  haa 
ihawlng  tbat  hla  eonvletlon  waa  baaad  upon  fataa 

and  tbat  b«  la  eatlrtfy  Innooant  of  tbe  crtma 


off 
tba 


taatli 


oC  npotabla 
and  piiibllc 
thofOBgb  atudy  and  InfoaMgatlon.  tbat  tba  convlctloa 
a  gnva  Btaoaniaaa  at  Joatloa;  and 

■MBt  of  Mooaay  In  tbe  iaoe  of 

proof  of  bla  InnnrenBa  baa  Innnfiio  a  matter  of 

la  oanelng  wldeepraad  dlatniat  of  tbm 

twipirliig  dlmpaet  tar  ordarly  govem- 

iUtb  of  tbm  poopla  in  our  democratle 

tttbarataaa 

That  tba  Hoaonbia  Rank  F.  MeiilBm.  Ooveraor 
of  tba  Stela  of  CbUfomla.  la  laepactfuHy  tngad  to  imb  tbe  powan 
eanfOtvad  iqpoa  hte  by  tba  Ooartitutbm  and  bnre  of  CUUomla 
to  ilgbt  tbe  wMar  doaa  to  •nmuae  J.  Ifoooey  by  grantlm  btan 
a  fuU  and  eomplele  pardon,  and  tbofoby  raeatabdab  tba  fattH  of 
our  people  In  the  admlnlatxmtkm  of  joatloe  to  law;  be  tt  futtbcr 
Aeioleed.  Tbat  wa  ufga  tbe  Bonorabla  Franklin  D.  Booeevatt.  tba 
it  of  tba  PbHii  StaSaa,  to  IniaiTaBa  wttb  Iba  Gotaener  of 

tata  of  nmna-an.  nqneaUag  aatd  Oovaraor  to  I llalaU 

to  Tbasaaa  J.  Mooaav  a  fuU  and  oonplate  pardon,  f oUonring 

-  Mi  high    ~ 


Federal  Loans  to  Farmers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MILTON  A.  ROMJUE 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  13,  1937 

Sfr.  ROKfJUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  President  Roosevelt 
and  the  Democratic  Congress  assumed  charge  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Oovemment  affairs  en  March  4.  1933.  this 
country  was  found  to  be  In  a  bad  business  canditiaD.  Agri- 
culture was  in  great  distress.  Fanners  were  breaking  up  and 
losing  their  possessicHis  throiighout  the  country.  A  general 
business  d^iiression  had  set  in  and  made  very  severe  and 
drastic  on  account  of  the  fact  that  agriculture  itself  had 
been  by  the  previous  Hoover  administration  greatly  neilected 
and  mistreated,  and  no  policy  or  program  had  been  iziaugu- 
rated  by  that  administration  looking  to  any  semblance  of  aid 
and  assistance  to  the  fanners  of  the  country.  This  Nation 
is  essentially  an  agricultural  nation,  although  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century  industry  has  grown  in  leaps  and  bounds; 
but  whenever  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  cotmtry  are  at 
a  low  ebb  and  yielding  little  or  no  profit  to  those  engaged 
therein  the  entire  business  structure  is  bound  to  come  down 
and  suffer.  Seeing  and  fully  realizing  this  situation.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  the  Democratic  Congress  in  session  at 
that  time,  with  great  deiifaeratlon,  undertook  to  rehabilitate 
not  only  the  general  business  conditions  of  the  country,  but 
particularly  and  especially  the  agricultural  interests,  and 
legislation  on  a  wide  scope  and  extensive  nature  was  passed 
intending  to  help  the  farming  industries  of  the  country. 

It  is  to  this  phase  of  legislation  and  to  this  particular 
question  to  which  I  desire  now  to  direct  attentlim.  I  shall 
not  go  into  a  discussion  of  all  the  legislation  which  has  been 
so  valuable  to  the  farming  interests,  but  my  purpose  now  Is 
to  particularly  call  attention  to  the  provision  for  loans  that 
were  made  to  farmers.  The  Interest  rate  was  reduced  by 
reason  of  the  emergency  arising  wtth  the  thought  in  mind 
that  It  would  greatly  help  to  rehabilitate  the  farming  inter- 
ests. Tliousands  of  farmers  throughout  the  cotmtry  availed 
themselves  of  the  privilege  and  secured  loans  under  this 
reduced  Interest  rate.  As  the  legislation  was  of  an  emer- 
gency nature,  an  agreement  was  reached  to  nm  for  a  certain 
and  definite  period.  Tbe  end  of  that  period  expired  on  the 
80th  of  June  this  year.  Many  Representatives  in  Congress 
take  the  same  view  as  I  hold  myself  and  believe  that  this 
privilege  of  renewing  old  loans  or  securing  new  loans  at  the 
same  low  rate  of  interest  ought  to  be  carried  on  In  effect  for 
seme  time.  It  is  my  own  personal  opinion  that  this  privilege 
ought  to  extend  until  at  least  such  time  as  the  farming 
industry  is  thoroughly  and  firmly  esUblished  over  a  period  of 
years.  There  is  no  question  about  that,  and  it  very  protaatrfy 
should  be  made  a  permanent  policy,  which  I  would  very 
nuich  like  to  see,  but  as  there  was  such  a  difference  <A  opin- 
ions arising  in  the  committee  having  charge  of  this  legisla- 
tion coming  before  the  House,  a  compromise  agreement  was 
reached  to  extend  this  low  rate  of  Interest  f(»-  a  period  of  at 
least  1  ]rear.  In  my  oi^nlon  without  question  this  privilece 
should  be  granted. 

As  a  result  of  this  compromise  agreement  the  bfll  came 
before  the  House  and  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives this  session.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  oiwaion 
of  Mr.  Myers,  head  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  in 
which  he  expresses  himself  as  feeling  that  the  interest  rate 
should  be  raised,  is  unjustified,  unsound,  and  win  work  a 
great  detriment  to  the  agricultural  sections  of  the  eomtxy 
and  would  be  to  the  detriment  of  the  welfare  of  the  country 
in  generaL 

I  desire  to  can  the  attention  of  those  who  do  not  under- 
alaiid  ttie  tmrm  problem  and  the  agricultural  situation  to  the 
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unprecedented  sttuatioii  that  the  farmers  of  this  <»untry 
have  suffered  and  endured  during  the  past  S  years.  During 
1934  and  1936  this  country,  in  many  sections,  experienced 
two  most  extraordinary  droughts,  such  as  it  has  never  before 
experienced,  and  which  I  hope  it  will  never  experience  agaiiL 

These  droughts  alone,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary 
experience  which  the  farmers  had  in  1935.  have  greatly  in- 
jured the  agricultural  Interests  and  the  individual  farmers 
of  the  country  have  suffered  almost  beyond  exidanation. 

In  this  year,  1937,  so  far  we  have  been  blessed  in  most 
respects  with  a  generous  crop.  Tbe  oat  and  hay  crops  are 
eminently  and  highly  satisfactory:  the  com  crop,  up  to  the 
present  time,  is  in  good  condition  and  with  a  proper  season 
continuing  throughout  this  summer  bids  fair  to  yield  an 
abundance.  Tlie  \i^eat  crop,  and  particularly  in  my  section 
of  the  coimtry,  has  suffered  greatly  from  the  rust.  For  some 
time  the  wheat  crop  gave  every  evidence  of  being  a  highly 
successful  product,  but  the  dunage  done  by  the  rust  has 
been  great.  However,  in  all  due  seriousness  to  have  a  sen- 
sible discussion  of  the  agricultural  question  it  must  be  re- 
called that  while  we  have  never  suffered  or  experienced  such 
droughts  and  dry  years  as  we  have  during  and  since  1934, 
yet  on  an  average  of  about  1  year  in  every  3  or  4  years  or 
more  one  of  our  agricultural  crops  is  apt  to  be  short  while 
the  remaining  customary  crop  in  a  particular  section  may  be 
abundant  in  the  same  3rear. 

The  farmers  generally  now  have  no  surplus  in  the  way  of 
crops  and  in  the  excessive  dry  years  they  have  been  forced  to 
curtail  their  holdings  of  livestock  on  account  of  the  exces- 
sive cost  of  feed.  In  many  instances,  and  in  such  instances 
if  they  were  able  to  hold  on  they  were  compelled  to  buy 
high-priced  feed  and  they  have  encoimtered  and  contracted 
debts  in  addition  to  some  mortgages  which  were  previously 
existing  upon  the  lands  to  such  an  extent  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  good  crop  generally,  which  now 
seems  to  be  on  its  way,  these  farmers  have  not  yet  gotten 
themselves  into  position  to  have  any  real  substantial  amount 
of  products  from  the  farm  that  they  could  convert  into  cash 
and  thereby  meet  past  and  existing  interest  and  to  increase 
the  rate  of  interest  on  the  farmer  at  this  time,  in  my  per- 
sonal opinion  and  judgment,  would  work  to  the  great  disad- 
vantage of  the  Individual  farmer  throughout  the  country 
and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  do  general  injury  to  the  country 

itself.  ^  ^  ^ . 

It  Is  true  that  the  policy  that  has  been  pursued  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  the  present  Democratic  Congress  hereto- 
fore during  his  administration  of  affairs  from  March  4,  1933, 
down  through  the  present  time  has  been  responsible  for  the 
saving  of  the  agricultural  situation  and.  in  fact,  has  done 
more  to  put  this  country  back  upon  its  feet  than  any  other 
one  or  more  things  done.  Now  that  we  arc  on  the  high  road 
to  recovery,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  raise  the 
interest  rate  at  this  time  and  regardless  of  any  action  taken 
by  the  President  or  anyone  else  I  propose  to  cast  my  vote  in 
favor  of  that  policy  which  I  believe  would  be  the  fairest  and 
be  to  the  best  interest  of  those  who  are  affected  by  the  legis- 
lation. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  state  that  the  average  rate  of  in- 
terest that  the  Oovemment  has  to  pay  on  borrowed  money 
is  about  2%  percent— that  is,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
average  interest  rate— and  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  rates 
of  interest  oa  these  loans  should  be  increased,  as  I  believe  in 
the  long  nm  that  the  Oovemment  will  lose  more  money 
than  it  would  gain  by  the  increased  rate  by  the  detriment 
that  will  inure  to  the  agricultural  interests  generally. 

Practically  all  of  my  life  has  been  spent  in  contact  with 
farms  and  livestock.  My  father  before  me,  as  were  both  of 
my  grandfathers,  were  successful  farmers  and  stodmen. 
They  did  not  live  in  this  machine  age  and  did  not  have  their 
attention  so  much  directed  to  the  ownership  of  automoMles, 
and  they  did  not  have  to  encounter  such  circumstances,  as 
nature  was  kind  to  them  and  did  not  bring  them  into  con- 
tact with  such  great  droughts  as  those  of  as  now  llTing  havt 
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within  the  past  few  years.  They  were  all  three  fortu- 
nate enoui^i  in  their  raising  and  marketing  of  Mvestook  and 
the  op^ation  of  their  farms  to  have  kept  their  farms  en- 
tirely free  from  mortgage  at  all  times.  From  that  I  assume 
they  were,  even  in  their  time,  men  of  mature  and  sound 
judgment.  What  they  might  have  done  In  these  days  would 
be  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

Of  course  we  have  different  kinds  of  f armoa  as  we  hava 
different  kinds  of  doctors  and  different  kinds  of  lawrns  and 
different  kinds  of  merchants;  same  sxx;cessful  and  some 
otherwise.  S<nne  would  not  succeed  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions;  others  will  be  successful  if  given  a  fair  (4>- 
portimity.  but  no  man,  however  intelligent  he  may  be.  can 
be  continually  successful  in  agriculture  or  anything  else 
when  all  the  elements  are  arrayed  against  him,  and  on  top  of 
that  if  he  Is  handicapped  by  not  giving  him  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity he  will  suffer  in  his  undertakings.  I  am  sure  that  it 
is  necessary  for  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  country  to 
learn  as  soon  as  possible,  and  many  farmers  already  know 
that  it  is  just  as  necessary,  in  order  to  carry  on  a  suc- 
cessful farm  operation,  for  one  to  understand  that  he  must 
build  him  a  surplus  just  as  it  is  necessary  tor  a  good,  sound 
bank  or  a  good,  sound  merchant  to  have  back  of  him  surplus 
sufficient  that  when  misf(Htuine  comes  he  is  able  to  with- 
stand the  onslaught  and  be  prepared  for  it  in  advance,  so  in 
the  years  of  great  production  of  farm  iHtxlucts  the  success- 
ful farmer  will  try  and  arrange  the  best  he  can  to  preserve 
some  of  that  sunrtus,  so  in  case  of  a  lean  year  coming  next 
year  he  is  not  forced  to  put  all  of  his  stock  on  the  market 
and  sen  at  a  sacrifice.  I  can  recall  very  well  my  father^ 
policy.  He  nearly  always  would  have  about  enough  feed 
saved  to  carry  him  at  least  one-half  through  the  next  year 
even  if  nothing  had  been  raised,  therefor  he  never  had  to 
sell  on  a  sacrifice  market,  and  I  think  that  was  a  large  con- 
tributing factor  in  his  ability  to  hold  his  pitipeiij  without 
mortgage. 

Sjphilis  a  National  Menace 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

OP  OKZJIHOIIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVE8 

Tuesday,  July  H*  ^937 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  {facing  before  the  Boom 
today  a  bill  asking  for  the  appropriation  of  HJ0Mft09  to 
initiate  a  program  for  the  oontnd  of  venereal  diaeages  la 
the  United  States  and  partteulariy  with  the  Objaetlfa  of 
stamidng  out  the  dread  disease  known  as  i^phlllB,  which,  at 
the  present  hour,  haa  contaminated  1  out  of  evny  10  homea 
in  America. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  my  proposal  to  initiate  a  Nation-wide 
puUic-health  program  wtth  a  pubUe-health  f  oioa  irtikfa  wHI 
be  able  to  conqoer  this  plagoe.  All  has  been  done  la  Uie 
f  am  of  investigatlan  essential  to  the  development  of  sndi 
a  plan,  and  extensive  work  has  been  done  afaeady  In  many 
of  the  States  by  the  State  boards  of  health,  so  that  under 
the  leadoship  provided  by  the  United  States  Publle  Health 
Service  the  development  of  a  plan  of  real  servloe  can  begin 
in  a  real  sense  in  an  of  the  States  immedlattfy. 

The  questtosMrf  syphilis  control  has  been  broo^  Into  the 
open  from  behind  the  prudery  under  which  it  haa  mamiw 
aded  aa  a  killer  through  the  centuries.  One  out  of  ererj 
ten  adults  in  the  Nation  is  now  afflicted  with  this  dlsfass, 
and  there  are  more  than  a  million  new  cases  of  thia  deadly 
infection  developed  each  year.  Only  1  out  of  10  of  thoae 
infected  are  now  being  treated.  Furttaermore.  Ibh  than  half 
of  those  who  are  treated  are  being  treated  so  aa  to  make  the 
results  of  the  disease  no  better  than  if  they  had  had  no 
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txMtmnt  «k  dL  This  dmd  dtoeaie  afleeta  all  daaes.  an 
noes,  both  asaes.  and  Is  rarely  reoocnlaed  In  time  to  give 
adOQuate  treatment.  My  liUl  mupoees  to  ert  up  adequate 
faculties  for  a  infigw«»«*  and  treatnimt  which  are  now  rarely 
available  to  the  aflicted  individual.  It  would  be  correct  to 
say  ^^«^*^  public  health  Xacimies  test  control  are  totally 
InadeQuate. 

Seven  thoiMand  chOdren  between  the  a«es  of  11  and  15 
aevdre  vphlhs  each  year.  One  hundred  thousand  acquire 
It  each  year  between  the  aces  of  11  and  ^20.  One-haU  of  all 
syphilis  Is  acquired  before  the  age  of  25.  Ihe  staggering 
price  we  have  paid  for  our  failure  to  control  syphilis  and 
j*miiM>  pcevoktable  ilisrssfa  is  a  sum  too  great  for  any  com- 
parison to  the  appropriation  asked  for  In  this  bilL  Syphilis. 
like  tubeicukisls.  yellow  fever,  and  wnallpog.  Is  a  distinctly 
and  d«<*»^**T  preventable  disease.  In  order  to  aooompliah 
tUs  purpose,  it  Is  necessary  to  Improve  Federal,  State,  and 
local  fafiiltiiw.  to  the  end  that  prevention,  eariy  diagnosis. 
and  flimttmiii*  treatment  ihaU  be  available  to  evor  dtisen 
In  America  needing  this  service. 

It  Is  dear  that  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Oownment  for  an 
mljlniti  oeaticl  pragiam  will  be  a  great  economy,  as  com- 
paiwd  to  the  opcnse  for  the  care  of  those  afflicted  with  this 
and  other  pieventable  dtwanrc 

I  am  askliH  fer  fMOO/MW— t  cents  each— to  protect  the 
Amrlcan  ptn^trom  this  <fread  scourge,  irtilch  is  worse  than 
w«r  and  depsecsion  and  leaves  a  broken  body  and  a  blighted 
hope  In  1  out  of  every  10  homes  in  Amalea.  Four  million 
doikus  to  save  the  lives  of  100.000  children  this  year!  If 
the  pncram  was  for  these  children  alone,  $40  would  be  a 
pattiy  fuw  to  purchase  the  freedom  of  a  child  from  this 
tmJMs  caiMe  of  iQnem  and  death. 

Bat  tet  us  see  what  will  be  reached  by  the  S  cents  per 
penon  that  I  prapoee  to  spend  for  the  health  of  this  Nation. 
HMve  wUl  be  ljOOO.000  new  eases  of  syphlhs  this  year.  If 
our  program  simply  arrests  the  contagion,  it  would  cost  us 
only  H  per  case  to  effect  that  end.  What  price  will  America 
take  to  sdl  IjOOO^MW  slaves  to  disease  and  death  this  year? 

syphilis  gives  us  10  percent  of  our  insanity.  43.000  mental 
patients  to  private  hospitals,  and  thousands  more  in  home 
treatment.  Bypldlls  gives  America  404MW  deaths  from  heart 
disease  each  year.  4.500  deaths  from  paresis,  more  than  a 
thousand  deaths  from  locomotor  ataxia.  10.000  direct  deaths. 
and  0,000  stUBMxttM  sadi  year.  liK  us  not  qolbhle  in  terms 
cf  false  economy  when  the  mtian'fe  health  Is  In  the  balance, 
ftour  milllan  dollars  Is  a  drop  tn  the  bucket  compared  to  the 
icoes  In  human  failures  and  the  wasted  milBons  whidi  go  to 
the  fakers,  thriving  parasites  on  the  degeneracy  of  public 


lis 


of  stons  and  flood  sbclkas  terror  In 

Mkd  plays  upon  the  harp  of  empathy  throughout 

:  but  vpMUs,  Uka  the  andsnt  plague,  steals  Into 

pnndhv  tta  dsatmetiaa  of  American  lives 

^     In  secrecy  of  atfsiwMirlyed  pradeiy. 

I  am  asking  for  HJOOO.000  for  the  health  of  the  Nation. 

X  Mi  assUw  health  and  happinsM  lor  your  State  and  mine. 

are  now  litf eeted.  and  there  are 
In  my  wwn  county  there  are 
and  the  dissase  Is  tesi  prevalent  In  my 
aiata  than  Is  tht  aviracs  for  the  Matian.  I  am  asking  for 
itumsm  for  the  Itmirn'Mf  «(  ohilirea  betwwu  the  ages 
of  U  wd  U  wfaoae  bodtas.  boovant  In  heatth,  win  this  year 
and  Mil  yuar  and  Mm  next  be  ravlrtMd  by  this  dread  disease. 
]h  a  oertaha  coanly  in  Alabaan.  with  the  popyhrtlon  of 
2SJM0  MepMi  aad  MOO  vldtM^  It  has  been  ascertained  that 
tlMM  an  »or»  than  0,000  casss  of  vvibills.  And  so  It  is 
In  your  town  and  my  tofwn  and  efvcj  vlllace,  cttir,  and  State 

In  Iha  Katte. 

Mr.  Speakv.  X  haea  luawntid  hirt  a  hm  adtfag  to  pv< 
«haas  the  trecdOB  of  1  at  of  fwy  If  btM  in  Amertca. 
Z  am  askkv  lor  tMOOjNO  to  anoit  what  la,  with  the  es- 
gCoHailc^the  sMSt  pmaltiH  of  afl  oooMmmtnable 
X  can  on  the  fifrtnan  FobUe  to  onUat 
la  this  uiiBsiTi  of  pubUe  health.  There  mart  be  n  Wi 


m*tiw  dragnet  spread  over  the  Nation.  I  can  on  the  Oongress 

of  the  United  States  to  arrest  the  agent  wtdch  threatens  to 
destitiy  1,000.000  homes  this  year.  Tht  wastrel  which  will 
destroy  the  health  and  happiness  of  100,000  children  and 
that  win  sit  as  a  ghost  of  dread  despair  in  1,500,000  h<Mne8 
tonight. 

This  charge  is  ours,  and  $4,000,000  will  pay  the  bUl  of 
pcdicing  130.000,000  homes  tonight.  For  once  let  a  dollar 
mark  mean  health  and  happiness.  For  each  eagle  stamped 
on  a  disk  of  silver  will  gxiard  33  homes  from  the  hideous 
scourge  which  will  this  year,  unless  we  act.  despoil  a  milli<A 
more  lives,  blight  the  future  of  a  million  otherwise  hcq^ul 
souls,  and  wreck  and  ruin  a  quarter  of  a  million  little 
children. 

Bfr.  Speaker,  on  these  grounds  I  ask  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  spend  $4,000,000. 


An  Example  of  Unnecessary  Expenditure  of 
Government  Funds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

er 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  13,  1937 

Mr.  REES  of  Elansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  having  been  given 
unanimous  consent  by  the  House  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  on  the  bill  that  passed  the  House  today,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  of  a  Janitor  for  the  Committee 
on  Education  at  a  salary  of  $1,260  per  year,  I  feel  I  should 
further  express  my  opinion  with  reference  to  this  kind  of 
legislation. 

I  realize  that  the  item  of  $1,260  is  a  comparative  small 
amoimt,  especially  in  view  of  the  millions  of  dollars  that 
are  being  expended  by  this  Congress  from  week  to  week; 
but  what  I  want  to  point  out  is.  first,  the  absurdity  of  pro- 
viding such  employment,  and.  in  the  second  place,  to  show 
the  attitude  of  our  Congress  toward  the  expenditure  of 
public  money. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Education. 
This  committee  meets  in  a  comparatively  small  room  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  House  Office  Building.  I  am  informed  that 
charwcmien  are  emidoyed  to  do  the  real  Janitor  work,  as  is 
done  in  other  offices.  But,  in  any  event,  this  committee  has 
met  only  a  few  times  during  the  session.  They  held  some 
hearings  and  met  in  executive  session  possibly  a  doeen 
thnes.  No  meetings  at  all  have  been  hdd  since  the  27th  of 
April,  and  we  have  no  notices  from  our  chairman  that  any 
meetings  are  to  be  held  in  the  immediate  future.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  do  not  know  of  any  legislation  befwe  this 
committee  where  there  is  likelihood  of  committee  sessions. 

It  seems  absurd  that  since  we  have  not  required  the.  use 
of  this  extra  employee  for  OV^  months'  time  that  this  House 
should  see  fit  toward  the  close  of  the  session  to  employ, 
someone  in  the  capacity  of  Janitor,  at  a  salary  of  $1,260/ 
who  will  have  practically  nothing  at  aU  to  do.  As  I  said 
before,  the  amountDf  the  expenditure  is  smalL  If  the  serv- 
ices of  this  individual  were  necessary  or  required  at  all.  there 
could  be  no  objection  to  it.  If  the  employment  is  made  for 
the  purpose  of  satisfying  a  pcdltical  appointment  only.  It 
dioald  not  be  alloiffd.  The  only  excuse  given  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Accounts  for  ivopostaig  this  biU 
was  that  this  committee  should  have  a  Janitor,  became  other 
coouDittees  had  employed  persons  in  the  same  eapactty. 

I  say  again  that  we  should  be  Just  as  careful  hi  the  cx- 
pcnditnre  of  Government  funds  as  we  would  in  the  afEatrs. 
of  oar  own  business,  and  that  this  expenditure  further  em- 
phasbMS  a  tendffMy  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  be  extremdy 
liberal  hi  the  expoiditure  of  Government  funds. 
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Tlie  Alaska  Hii^hwaj 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OF  WASmMGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  13,  1937 

Ifr.  ICAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  America  experienced  Its 
greatest  economic  crisis  in  the  last  depression.  The  caosea 
were  many.  A  fundamental  one  was  the  closing  of  frontien. 
Up  to  the  twentieth  century  the  vital  spark  of  our  economic 
health  rested  in  the  bez^eflts  derived  by  the  westward  migra- 
tion of  our  people.  This  movement,  from  colonial  times  to 
the  beginning  of  the  last  two  decades,  stoved  off  many 
downward  economic  trends. 

Other  civilised  nations  found  their  frontl»s  closed  years 
ago.  Colonisation  had  temporarily  helped  many  European 
nations.  Ours,  however,  was  a  continuous  frontier,  the  de- 
velopment of  whids  kept  a  steady  stream  of  eocmomic  activ- 
ity flowing  throughout  the  Nation,  but  Europe  was  often 
faced  with  the  dire  problem  d  lack  of  frontiers  and  new 
lands,  and  was  thereby  forced  to  face  prdMems  at  home 
caused  by  technological  advancement,  growth  of  populatkm, 
and  lade  of  new  lands.  Because  of  this  they  became  cogni- 
zant of  many  of  the  prcMems  now  confronting  us  long 
before  we  were  aware  of  them.  These  problems,  howevor, 
were  not  thrust  upon  them  with  one  stroke.  Spasmodic 
colonisation  allowed  the  European  nations  to  come  into  new 
economic  orders  more  easily.  In  a  sense,  with  all  her  limi- 
tations. Europe  was  in  a  better  position  to  face  the  world 
depression.  Bhc  had  known  these  conditions  before.  No 
hint  of  our  difBculties  presaged  any  westward  development. 
Horace  Greeley's  famous  saying,  "Go  West,  young  man.  go 
West",  was  sound  economic  advice  for  the  Nation.  Only 
once  were  we  faced  by  any  other  condition.  The  great  de- 
pression might  have  come  sooner  had  It  not  been  for  the 
stimulating  effect  upcm  b^wtTM»««  caused  by  the  World  War. 
We  do  not  want  another  war.  Gomrally  speaking.  America 
has,  by  economic  necessity,  been  now  forced  to  do  with  what 
she  has  and  with  no  apparait  new  lands  beckoning,  her 
problem  is  real  and  difficult.  I  do  not  imply  that  the  mere 
opening  of  new  frontiers  would  obliterate  the  necessity  of  the 
poUtical-econcHnlc  reforms  now  in  progress,  but  I  do  know, 
as  does  every  th<"fc^<"g  individual,  that  the  opening  of  new 
territories  with  the  resources  made  available.  hxipB  to  stimu- 
late econranic  activity  and  makes  for  better  livtaig  ccmdl- 
tions  for  those  who  lh)d  life  intirferable  in  certain  sections. 
The  development  of  new  frontiers,  paralleling  the  devd- 
opment  of  a  nation,  makes  for  better  adjustment  to  new 
problems. 

European  countries  light  and  bleed  for  new  lands.  They 
consider  colonization  so  important  to  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  theh:  people  that  they  have  even  violated 
aU  international  ethics,  at  an  enormous  cost  of  both  life  and 
money,  to  acquire  new  frontiers.  Frontiers  are  not  inex- 
haustible, yet  portions  of  the  world  are  untouched.  Withfai 
the  borders  of  the  North  Amfriwin  Continent  He  mQIlons  of 
acres  of  such  lands  filled  with  every  natund  leeource  known 
to  mankind,  and  poswwwing  a  cBmadc  and  geographical  ad- 
vantage that  makes  for  agreeable  Uvhig.  Such  acres  lying 
within  other  countries  would  be  subject  to  Utter  controversy, 
and  yet  wttltin  the  bocden  of  two  of  me  most  friendly 
nations  of  the  world  lie  such  lands  in  a  virgin  state. 
Other  nations  In  such  a  positfam  would  oonsUVr  theaasdves 
extraordinarily  fortunate.  We  have  OfeslooiEed  a  great 
opportunity. 

Prior  to  the  twentieth  century  this  apathy  would  not  be 
considered  strance.  The  ahaBdanee  of  omr  natmal  leeum  ties 
seemed  inexhaustftale.  New  eeonomie  enterprfMS  were  betaig 
undertaken,  emidoyment  was  easUy  fbund.  and  livtaig  condU 


good.  However,  e^renta  of  the  last 
should  forcibly  convey  to  tis  that  we  are  approaching  a  sitna- 
tion  similar  to  that  In  which  Buropsan  countrios  now  find 
themsdves.  To  better  face  this  problem  we  must  look  to  the 
remaining  frontiers. 

A  sensible  revival  of  the  pioneer  spirit,  coupled  with  the 
actual  (^^ening  oi  these  frontiers  is  part  of  the  answer  to  our 
economic  dilrmma.  Just  where  are  these  frontier  refflonsr 
They  lie  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  in  Brittti  OolirniMa.  and 
in  the  Territory  of  Alaska. 

The  United  States  purchased  Alaska  from  BoBia  for 
$T,a00.000.  Russia  has  regretted  that  sale,  for  Alaslm.  with 
what  little  development  it  has  had.  has  already  retiimed 
that  sum  to  us  many  times  over.  Despite  that,  it  stlU  lies 
almost  untouched.  Surprisingly  littie  has  been  done  to  en- 
courage its  devdopment.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  gold  rush 
of  1698. 1  doubt  if  the  Territoiy  would  be  inhabited  by  Ameri- 
cans today.  And  yet  it  beioncB  to  us.  It  Is  poasessed  of  a 
qptendld  climate  and  has  great  natural  resources.  It  abounds 
in  fish,  minerals,  timber,  water,  and  rkh  land.  Between  the 
Pacific  Northwest  of  the  UnUed  States  proper  and  Alaska 
lies  the  Province  of  British  Columbia,  a  part  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Cauda.  It  also  has  tillable  land,  mmions  of 
boaid  feet  of  virgin  timber,  abounds  In  minerals,  and  pos- 
sesses a  climate  favorably  comparable  to  most  sections  of 
the  United  States. 

It  remains  today,  with  the  exception  of  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  Province,  in  and  about  Vancouver,  also  peactlcally 
untouched.  Thus,  from  the  State  of  Washington  on  up 
northward  to  the  borders  of  the  &ivlet  Buaria  these  two 
areas  contain  a  section  ot  the  globe  as  f  avorabis  to  new  de- 
vricvment  as  any  section  of  the  world.  One  portion  be- 
longs to  the  Ihiited  States,  the  other  to  the  Tfcantnlon  of 
Canada  We  are  friendly  countries  with  the  same  things  In 
oomnxm,  inhabited  by  the  same  type  of  people,  and  con- 
fronted wttii  tiie  same  economic  problems.  That  being  so. 
the  time  has  arrived  when  this  territory  should  be  Jotntly 
(^xned  IV  for  settlement  and  development,  and  there  appears 
to  be  no  intelligent  reason  why  tbis  tbmOA  not  be  done  Aon 
this  mutual  basis.  \ 

Bmential  to  the  devdopment  of  any  new  tenttory  ■  a 
means  of  Ingress  and  egrcm  a  road.  The  necessity  Is  ob- 
vious. It  would  give  the  United  States  greater  access  to  Its 
own  Alaska.  It  would  open  up  a  great  section  of  the  Do- 
minkm  of  rft"*'^*  to  ns  f or  trade.  It  would  give  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  access  to  Its  virgin  territory  In  northern 
Britisfah  Columbia,  and.  In  torn,  give  the  whole  Dooitalon  of 
Canada  the  reciprocal  trade  relationship  with  vm,  U  tfaoold 
rtf^tiitoiy  mean  a  migration  of  those  who  cannot  find  eppor- 
tuntty  for  a  livdlhood  In  the  urban  centers  of  both  ooontxtes. 
It  woufal  mean  Increased  activity  along  the  whole  Padfle 
coast,  through  the  South  American  countzlsa.  thnMgh  Cen- 
tral America.  Ifiexico.  the  United  States,  and  en  up  nostti 
through  Canada  into  Alaska.  Such  a  connectlag  highway  is 
no  longer  a  dream  for  the  South  Amertcan  oounMes  and 
the  Central  American  countries  are  moving  toward  the 
soaL  Very  little  mileage  needs  to  be  mmpletwl,  B  Is 
necessary  to  point  out  the  vast  benefits  resulting 
completion. 

Purther.  la  the  State  of  Washington  the  Vederal  Oovem- 
ment  U  making  great  expenditures  on  the  Grand  Coulee 
Dam.  This  State,  located  at  the  very  door  of  this  new  terri- 
tory we  meak  about,  contains  about  two-fifths  of  all  the  po- 
tential water  power  In  the  North  American  conttaMnt.  Oom« 
pl0te  developoMnt  of  these  potentialities. 
Coulee,  coupled  with  the  advancement  of 
duties,  could  furnish  enough  power  and  InlgaMan,  If 
tlon  Is  needed,  for  the  ultimate  da  mbipiiMnl  of  tiM 


PeopJe  would  mote  m.  The  load  wuold  abooad  vtth 
tzaOc  of  a  new  economic  empire.  A  nnmpartun  «f  this 
section  and  some  of  the  hihabitad  asettona  of  (ha  lOddla 
West  leaves  but  one  answer.  Whan  an  the  piiipli  hi  the 
Dust  Bowl  to  go?   The  my<etiHill#  wmM  be 
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.of  oar  ffftTwy**V  teulan.    Toung  Axaexica  would 
haw  •  new  chanoe  to  build. 

Rom  a  pnctkal  ftandpoint  is  the  Alaska  fOOanj  f  eas- 
IbleT  Coorider  these  facts.  It  can  be  bnUt  at  a  renuurkaUy 
reasooable  cost  The  portion  to  be  ccmstnacted  In  Alaska 
Vnpet  woald  not  cost  over  $3,500,000.  and  the  Canadian 
section  would  cost  about  thirteen  and  ooe-half  million 
doDars.  The  Paelllc  Northwest  portion  of  the  United  States 
that  would  connect  with  the  road,  and  also  the  southern 
portion  of  British  Columbia,  has  fine,  wril-buHt,  connecting 
Www  Tht  tcrmlnil  of  the  highway  would  be  Seattle,  Wash^ 
and  Fairbanks.  Alaska.  Prom  Seattle  to  Hazleton,  British 
Coinmbia.  irtiich  is  located  in  about  the  middle  western 
section  of  the  Prorlnoe.  there  is  completed  road— in  ez- 
oeDent  shape— a  mileage  of  883  mUes.  From  Hazleton  to 
the  Takon  Territory  border  there  is  50  mUes  of  completed 
road.  From  the  Alaska  boundary  to  FUrbanks.  Alaska, 
there  are  90  completed  miles  with  183  miles  of  new  con- 
stmctloti  needed— a  total  from  Seattle  to  Fairbanks  of  1,073 
miles  of  ooDstrocted  highway  and  a  total  of  1,183  miles  of 
new  cozMtmctkm  needed.  One  terminus,  Seattle,  is  con- 
nected with  an  United  Statee  highways.  The  Pacific  mgh- 
way.  running  south  through  Portland.  Eugotie.  San  Ftan- 
dseo.  Sacramento,  Loe  Angeles,  and  into  Mexico,  is  in 
excellent  shape.  As  before  stoted.  there  is  in  progess 
■tnnn^r  road  construction  up  and  down  the  whole  proposed 
international  highway  clear  Into  Argentina.  So  active  is 
ttaeittterast  that  should  the  Alaska  Highway  be  built,  we  can 
atanoet  be  assured  of  a  finished  road  the  length  of  ii»  North 
and  Sooth  American  Contlnentt. 

Our  Oovemment  has  gone  into  the  Central  American 
countries  with  American  money  and  built  roads  and  bridges 
because  we  felt  the  benefits  would  more  than  compensate  for 
the  expense.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
informs  me  that  in  1930  the  Congress  appropriated  $50,000 
for  a  surrey  of  the  Pan  American  Hii^way  in  the  Central 
American  countries.  In  1934  an  expenditure  of  over  $75,000 
was  authoilaed  from  administrattTe  road  funds  already  ap- 
pvoivlated  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  cooperative 
surveys,  plans,  and  Instruments,  and  during  the  same  session 
at  Congress  an  lunpropriatlon  of  $1,000,000  for  actual  con- 
stnietkm  on  the  Pan  American  Hitfbway  was  carried  in  the 
Department  of  State  deficiency  taOL 

ftother  VtMtn  that,  we  have,  on  many  occasions,  not  only 
iTrittatfd  eonferenoes  but  omrtally  attended  many  meetings 
relatlv*  to  the  Pan  Am*^«^"  Highway  during  the  past  few 
yean.  Oar  interest  and  cot^xradon  with  the  South  Ameri- 
can coimtries  toward  the  completion  of  this  portion  of  the 
Intenaatkinal  highway  has  been  paramount.  That  being  so, 
ooold  not  sncfa  an  interest  be  even  more  Justifiable  on  a  proj- 
eet  romitnf  to  one  of  our  own  TBTTitorles— the  greatest  section 
of  them  aO-^Alaskat 

The  foniMMBftal  otMtacle  tn  buiVttng  the  road  is  In  the 
fY»>i«»twy,  8nd&  th*i»*«**g  diould  be  primarily  the  reonn- 
■itailtty  of  eaeii  of  the  ttattflns  In  irtuoe  Jurisdiction  the  road 
nna.  Tft»  Alaska  aeetlon  coidd  be  bunt  and  financed  in 
about  the  mme  ratio  from  the  Federal  Government  and 
T^Htmf  as  now  oMains  under  the  PMeral  Highway  Act 
It  maj  even  be  fovmd  after  careful  examination  that  an 
liiiugliniiil  In  Canada  by  the  United  States  might  be  destr- 
alde.  WSetaafe  so  ftmnd  It  desirable  in  the  Central  American 
coontriea  Rftored  to;  and  again  I  ask.  Why  not  even  more 
deilraUe  tv  a  mad  running  to  one  of  our  own  Territoriest 
Somo  aort  of  a  idnt  loan  ndght  be  found  miciJHinTy.  such  loan 

be  paid  bade  by.  dMdl  ^^  M7*  tasirfine-taz  receipts  or 
■«mnA>  tolls.  I  am  reUabiy  Informed  by  an  authortty  on 
aneh  matten,  Mr,  Imobj  Uxanm,  dlreetor  of  the  Washlxxfton 
State  BItfiway  Dqaotment.  irtM>  Is  familiar  wltti  the  whole 
sitnatlon.  that  a  reasonable  gaaoUne  tax.  based  upon  the  most 
oonservattva  asthnatat  of  futore  trav«l.  would  more  thm  pay 
f or  the  oott  of  the  road  In  anpraimatdy  7  years.  The  trip 
to  AbMka  bsr  anIamobQe  woidd  be  thomost  deefarable  of  an 
AmerioaB  lacnnnii  Jaunta.  It  ndflit  be  necessary  for  the 
Utttad  SMm  nd  Gtoada^-wd  It  voBkl  be  a  fine  thing  If  It 


could  be  accomplished  this  way— to  make  the  whole  strip  an 
international  park  in  order  that  they  both  might  better 
mutually  participate  in  the  financing.  In  other  words,  there 
are  several  equitable  arrangements  which  could  be  effected 
with  the  Dominion  Government  for  the  project. 

The  Congress  in  1930  created  a  Commission  to  study  the 
feasibility  and  the  need  of  this  project.  They  reported  in 
1933.  Their  report  is  an  excellent  summary  of  the  whole 
situation.  They  conclude  that  the  road  is  feasible,  that  it 
is  needed,  that  it  would  open  up  new  frontiers  of  vast  re- 
sources and  wealth,  that  we.  in  America,  our  condition  being 
such  as  it  is,  could  well  afford  to  undertake  the  project  and 
slx>uld  begin  negotiations  with  the  Canadian  Government 
immediately  toward  the  plans,  financing,  and  proposed  con- 
struction. I  have  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Congress  setting 
forth  the  recwnmendations  of  this  report  which  would 
accomplish  this  very  purpose.  I  refer  to  H.  R.  6069.  It 
provides  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall,  within 
90  days  from  the  passage  of  the  act.  appoint  a  commission, 
composed  of  five  members,  to  cooperate  with  representatives 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  a  study  for  the  siirvey.  loca- 
tion, and  construction  of  this  liighway.  and  to  report,  witliin 
3  years  after  their  appointment,  the  extent  and  results  of 
their  activities  and  negotiations. 

The  Commission's  report  states  that  such  a  road  would 
cause: 

(a)  Development  of  Alaska  through  making  the  Territory 
accessible  by  highway,  resulting  in  an  increase  of  population 
and  consequent  increase  in  revenue  from  taxes,  tending  to 
decrease  the  present  necessity  for  Federal  appropriations 
for  the  support  of  the  Territory— it  costs  us  about  $7,000,000 
a  year,  sajrs  the  Commission,  to  maintain  Alaska.  With  the 
road,  Alaska  would,  in  a  few  short  jrears,  become  a  state, 
thereby  releasing  the  necessity  of  this  expenditure  as  under 
statehood  it  would  assume  its  cost  of  government. 

(b)  The  rocul  would  be  a  great  contribution  to  the  welfare 
of  American  citizens  now  living  in  Alaska  under  adverse 
conditions,  by  providing  a  phsrslcal  connection  with  the  vast 
continental  road  system. 

(c)  Opening  of  new  country  that  is  now  practically  in- 
accessible, giving  opportimlty  for  settlement,  investment  of 
capital,  and  employment. 

(d)  The  new  road  would  make  accessible  to  the  conti- 
nental highway  system  the  existing  road  net  in  central 
Alaska  comprising  about  900  miles,  providing  a  new  and 
valuable  area  for  exploration,  for  recreation,  or  for  business 
purposes. 

(e)  The  highway  would  foster  air  commerce  with  Alaska 
by  furnishing  a  guiding  landmark  and  providing  service  to 
aviators  along  the  most  practicable  flying  route  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  Territory  and  to  Asia. 

(f)  Promotion  of  friendly  relations  between  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  Commissioners  submitted  the  following  recommenda- 
tions: 

1.  "mat  negotiation  be  conducted  with  the  Goremment  of 
<?tmK<f^  with  a  Tlew  to  aaeertalnlng  the  attitude  of  Canada  with 
itepect  to  entering  into  an  agreement  whereby  each  Oovemment 
within  its  own  borders  woxild  undertake  to  surrey  and  locate  the 
beet  and  most  practicable  route  for  a  highway  which  would  con- 
nect the  northwestern  part  cA  the  United  States  with  British  Oo- 
lUBodbU.  Yukon  Territory,  and  Alaska,  prepare  specifications  and 
reliable  estimates  of  cost  and  resulting  benefits  tit  said  project, 
and  Investigate  plans  for  financing  the  project.  The  respective 
organisations  should  be  authorized  to  communicate  directly  with 
each  other  for  the  purpoee  of  coordination. 

2.  That  U  such  agreement  be  reached,  suitable  allotments  or 
apinroprlatlans  should  be  made  available  to  the  Alaska  Boad  Oom- 
mlsslon  for  carrying  out  the  purpoees  of  the  agreement. 

8.  Tliat  the  respective  Governments  In  fonnulatlng  their  road- 
oonetmctkm  programs  conform  so  far  as  practicable  In  their  own 
Interests  to  the  general  route  proposed  for  this  highway  so  that 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  local  projects  will  be  available  for  and 
fonn  a  part  of  the  main  project. 

4.  That  consideration  be  given  by  the  road-bulldlng  agendee  o( 
AlaAa  and  Yukon  Territory  to  the  construction  of  the  Falrbanks- 
DawBon  Boad  without  waiting  tat  the  adoption  of  the  entire  proj- 
ect m  ordar  to  develop  the  intermediate  tetntory  and  provide  an 


early  comneetlop  between  tbeee  two  communities,  as  weU  as 
plete  a  vital  link  in  the  proposed  through  highway. 

It  is  now  necessary  that  we  follow  through.  The  purpose 
of  the  Ull.  so  Introduced,  is  to  do  just  that.  It  contains  no 
appropriation  because,  as  its  authw,  I  feel  that  there  are 
any  number  of  prominent  men  and  women  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  so  vitally  interested  in  this  project  that  they  would 
be  more  than  tfad  to  give,  not  only  their  time  but  their  own 
money,  to  serve  on  such  a  oommisslcm  In  the  hope  that  the 
road  might  be  built.  I  have  been  reliably  informed  that  the 
Government  at  Ottawa  is  willing  and  ready  to  receive  such  a 
commission  for  negotiations.  The  Provincial  House  of  Par- 
liament of  the  Province  of  British  Colombta  is  more  than 
anxious  to  cooperate  and  have  so  resolved  on  many  occasions. 
The  citizens  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  of  the  United  States, 
of  British  Columbia,  and  of  the  entire  Pacific  coast,  will  be 
glad  to  aid. 

I  fully  realize  that  the  Department  of  State  may  have 
the  present  authority  to  begin  such  negotiations.  It  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  legislation  to  deny  them  that  right  If  it 
exists.  Rather  it  is  Ynsgedi  that  thd  proposed  oommiSBloo 
could  work  under  the  direction  of  the  President  and  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  the  end  of  bdxdng  that  Department 
complete  this  necessary  work.  The  Department  should  have 
no  objections  to  this.  They  are  oonf  routed  with  many  tasks 
involving  the  entire  rdations  of  the  United  States  with  the 
world  and  I  can  appr«date  that  the  matter  of  the  Alaska 
Highway  might  be  easily  consideied  by  ttiem  as  only  one  of 
the  many  things  to  be  done.  I  can  further  appredate  that 
the  multiplicity  of  things  to  be  done  might  relegate  this  proj- 
ect, so  Impcutant  to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  into  the  back- 
ground. This  commission  would  have  a  specific  Job.  It 
would  work  with  no  other  purpose  in  mind  and  could,  there- 
fore, peifoim  an  excellent  cooperative  function  with  the 
Department.  I  am  sure  that  the  Department  of  State,  under 
the  able  Ieader8h4;>  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Hull,  will  give  every 
aid. 

Finish  the  Grand  Coulee  project  with  its  resulting  power 
and  Irrigation  development,  Jcto  up  this  district  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  States  with  other  similar  power  projects  in 
the  far  West  with  a  connecting  road  to  rich  Alaska,  and  it  is 
my  prediction  that  the  economic  growth  of  the  Padflc  North- 
west win  be  assured.  All  America  will  be  caught  in  Its  result- 
ing beneflta  Mr.  Spnker,  I  hope  that  the  Congress,  without 
delay,  wHl  give  ita  cooperation  to  this  worthy  enterprise. 


Colorado-Big  Thompson  Beclamation  Project 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LAWRENCE  LEWIS 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
raeMlay.  /«2y  IZ.  liST 


LKTTEB  FROM  HOW.  ALVA  B.  AZ>A1IB.  OP  COLORADO,        

Ufa  IMAOCDBATB  AWD  lUSLBADmO  PBOPAOAllDA_AOAIWBT 
COLORADO-BIO  THOMPSON  HBCLAMATION  FBOJBOT 


Mr.  USWa  of  Cok>rado.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  faaaocttrate 
and  m«*'«**^"g  prrTpnganfIa  has  been  sent  to  Congressmen 
by  various  organizatloDs  opposing  the  Colorado-Big  Thomp- 
son reclamation  project.  This  propaganda  has  emanated 
almost  exclusively  from  organizations  and  persons  who  are 
iiwfamniAr  with  Conditions  in  the  State  of  Ookxrado  but  who 
profess  to  be  the  self-appolntad  guardians  of  Rocky  Moon- 
taln  National  Park,  which  most  of  them  have  never  even 
visited.  The  Colra-ado  delegation  in  both  Senate  and  House, 
all  of  whom  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  local  conditions  in 
our  State,  and  who  are  aealous  to  pi  cam  t  unimpaired  the 
beauty  of  Rocky  Bfountam  National  Park,  imanlmwisly 
fovor  this  much-needed  project. 


Recently  Senator  Alva  B.  Amob,  of  Cok)rado,  who  waa 
bom  and  has  spent  his  entire  life  in  our  State,  sent  tha 
foUowlng  personal  letter  to  each  Member  of  the  House  of 
Reiareaentatives: 


Jntt  r.  if  Jf . 
Itr  DBAS  Oamemamaum:  9teKam  at 
clreuiatea  among  Um  ISemlMn  d 
eoiMtractlan  of  ttie  Oolonuk>-Blg 
Um  foUowlng  £p0U  •!•  caltod  to  your  attaattoa: 

(1)  The  project  le  a  ooneenratlon  meeewe.  It  will 
tble  and  coming  generatlooe  water  whidi  otbervta 
wasted  and  lost.  It  wiu  not  coat  the  United  Stain  TMaMiry  a 
single  coit.  Its  coat  wiU  be  paid  csciiulvely  from  tlie  woiamallnn 
fund,  which  wlU  be  relmburaed  by  the  water  uaexm.  ^_ 

(2)  Neither  portal  at  the  piopoeed  tunnrt  Is  wtthta  the  Boeky 
Mountain  National  Parte.  In  the  construetton  and  the  operatloa 
<tf  the  project  not  ao  bum^  ae  a  aquaare  iB€^  at  the  eitfteee  of  the 
Bod^  MMintaln  National  Park  wlU  be  uaad.  let  alone  impaired. 

(8)  Tike  tunnel  will  not  interfere  with  eslatlng  ■liwama  or  lakae 
wlthM  the  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park.  The  project  wlU  beau- 
tify Grand  Lake  and  ttntr"*—  Ita  water  level. 

(4)  The  debris  ttam  the  weatem  halt  of  the  tuunal  wm  be  used 
to  flu  and  reclaim  wkiat  Is  now  a  mosquito  swamp.    Ttie  debrla. 
fram  the  eastern  half  wm  be  terraced,  ianrtsffaprd.  and  planted 
wttti  trdfis.  ^^ 

(5)  No  precodsnt  as  to  othar  natlona!  parks  wU  be  ast.  as  th* 
rl^t  to  uuuatettPt  a  raelamatlan  project  in  the  Booky  "  *~ 
National  Park  was  ^eeWmHy  vMervad  tn  the  act 
ne  statute  pravldea:  "^tie  United  Statee 
ento-  upon  and  ctUlae  for  llowage  or  other 
within  said  park  which  may  be  neocamxy  for  the 
maintenance  at  a  Ooirammant  redamatlon  project.'*  <Jan^ 
1916.  di.  la.  aec  1.  StaS.  198.)  The  right  ao  lasis  lad  la  vMmm^ 
ttmnatun     Dlaii— ants  to  the  contrary  In  propaganda  alrenlnrs  are 

untrue. 

C(dorado  has  no  greater  reaouroe  than  Us  scenic  attractions. 
None  axe  more  Interested  or  concerned  to  preeerrlng  lb*  rmenrtm 
at  their  State,  nor  better  tnfcrmed.  than  tzie  Members  of  Ooogresa 
from  Colorado,  an  at  whom  approte  this  project.    ^    _^  ^  ^_  ,^-_ 

I  endoae  copy  of  the  report  on  this  measure  submitted  by  the 
Senate  Oommlttee  on  Xtr^atlon  and  Beclamation.  Purttier  de- 
tailed tnformatlaa  will  be  found  to  Senate  Document  N«.  SO  c( 
current  eeeslon. 

Stooerely  your..  ^^^  ^_ 


American  People  —  Asricultnre,  White  Collar. 
Labor— Waat  to  Improye  Their  Statas.  All 
Citizens  Should  Or^ranize  to  Maintain  Decent 
Standards.    Public  Ofrfnion  Most  Decide 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OF  TXXAB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATTVBS 

raesdoy.  June  29. 1937 


/jprvowttn  OP  BON.  MAUBT  MAVXBIOK. 
■BED   SUNDAY.   JUNB   37.   AT  SPABBOT 
HALL.  BALTDJQBB.  MD,  BBPOBX  STBL 

izxNa  ooMMrrm 


Mr.  iCAVBUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  made  a  veecb 
In  Baltimore  to  a  group  of  sted  workert.  It  was  at  tlis 
nnniah  Han.  Spamms  Point,  out  by  tbe  beavy  mdustrtal 
■ecttoa  of  Bakimoia. 

The  speech  I  ddivered  was  aa  foltovi: 

O.  Z.  O..  A.  V.  or  S...  BAIL 

Prienda  aad  Mlov  Amsrlsaaa.  I  hMita  wUeytd       . 
soeeches  today.    Jtist  about  the  whole  Mbjeet  at  labor  eegMl 
has  been  oofviad.    Bowevar,  this  Is  a  eoBBtttaa  «<  tSa  Maal 

era'  Oivailstog  Oommtttee,  wbieh  la  a  part  «f  tbm  O *^ 

Indiwtrial  Onaiilsatlnn     In  Amertoa  today  thsrs  la 

ment.  and.  Z  think,  a  grea*  daal  «( 

labor  altaatlaa.  •  _  ^  -        ._ 

Pint  of  an.  I  take  the  poaMtm^a^  '  "'JT  IfL. 
— *«—  whleli  la  aoiag  a  goad  Jo^    I  *>  ao*  tater 

I  do  not  ptaea  A.  P. «(  U  ea 

the  O.  Z.  O^  or  TlBB  mami  Z  am  for  both,  aad  X  aea  lor  tfea 


^jt  I  am.  aa  I  said,  for  whatever 
a  partleular  flald.    Ttaa  Stod  Woifenr 
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tiM  dominant 
doubts  thto—«t 
toy 


IB  tlM  Add  of  ated.    I  doat  htUteif  anytedy 

tbor*  Is  no  ■otataatlTO  morcment  to 
of  li. 


yoa  ha,y  taoMd  a  grmt  deal  about  labor  lat^. 
But  Juat  to  start  wtCh.  so  «•  oan  undsrstazid  the  national  situa- 
tion, I  am  foinc  to  talk  a  little  Mt  about  the  subject  of  farming. 
Manj  of  yoa  cams  from  faima.  Most  of  you  sympathise  with 
ttos  fsrmats.  m  fact.  I  tidnk  an  of  yon  sympathise  with  them. 
Z  want  you  to  know  that  If  labor  is  to  succeed  in  this  country 
you  most  have  a  siiiipathsUn  ondantandlnc  of  ths  farmas* 

ta  this  eoontry  to  prejudloe  the 

to  a  anion.    In  fact,  today 

being  made  against  labor 

In  tbo  history  of  ths  country.    Sren  in  the  old 

of  lAbor  wws  broken  up,  and  later  the 

down  for  trying  to  ofganlse,  the 

not  than  so  neesHary.    But  now 

thsbr  minds  to  organise,  the  big  indus- 

a  fsw  stobbom  ones    tiSTtr  decided  that  lalwr 


But  there  Is  a  gtsat  mors 

who 


Isa 


btf( 


A.  P.  of  L. 


<m 

In  tbs  ttfm  Journals  deroundng  the  labor 

to  get  tJM  farm  TOte  split  away  from 


I  try  to  prejudice  the  farmers  against 

Is  their  advertisements.    The 

Is  generally  very  small. 

that  last  many  years  for  some 

Bks  10  cents. 

In  those  agrteultaral  insisgliHo  Is  not  Just  cf 
It  Is  fsnsralty  of  aQ  kinds  of  Industrial 
^sry  orga&tSBtloBS  »»^  ntmntmmtimm  ^bo  employ 
ths  ptmiusltioa  is  to  dMdo  and  dastroy  ths  farm 
and  the  city  skaant. 

umem  rsvoaa  rsaitas  OBrnifs  aofOAiB  sbal 
I  think  yon  should  make  it  plain  that  you  want  the 
to  get  a  square  dsal.  and  that  you  want  him  to  have  good 
Isgialstlnn.  so  that  he  can  maks  cost  of  production 
a  dsoOBt  profit.    All  In  favor  say  ayel     (Shouts  of  "Aya.") 
Va  flMl    (i|iBbnss.1 
Of  eoana,  say  nUow  onkHns,  evsryone  knows  that  when  labor  !■ 
snpkiyod  and  gats  dscsnt  wacss  the  farmer  can  eaU  mere  products 
at  fair  prtsM.    Whan  there  ia  a  deep  depraaaion  and  tndiistry  is 

ry,  the  farmer  la  in  a  very  trsgie  ahi^te  and 
go  to  plaeas. 

i  that  ws  want  sfsry  American,  not  only 
tba  indnstital  woricar  but  the  fsrmar.  the  tenant,  the  share- 
tbs  whtta<«oilar  worker,  and  the  buatnaannan  to  get  a 

r.  my  fdlow  Amefloaoa,  why  do  we  organiser    Why  do  you 
It  to  drganlnsT    Ton  are  often  told  that  you  shouldn't  get  in 
ths  fliutehas  of  crooked  labor 


KOVmBRT  SVB  SVOTWBBB 

been  crooks  In  the  labor  morement. 

still  crooks  In  ths  labor  movement.     (Laughter.] 

t  mean  that  you  ahould  rafuss  to  join  a  labor 

any  mors  than  a  man  dkoold  rafuss  to  discharge 

of  ettiasnship  becausa  there  happen  to  be  crooked 

■  with  merchanta  becaoaa  there  are 


do  Is  to  work  togstbar  and  try  to  build  vp 

thia  jlndleattng  the  aaeretary].    How  old  are 

if    Wad,  yon  atay  with  thia  organization, 

adar.  do  your  duty,  and  try  not  only  to 

bvt  yuor  fSDiMr  Amsneaas  f»xn  being  burned 

ttta  tuna  you  ara  SS  yaan  old  and  batng  klAed  out  on  the 

Ilk*  so  motb.  BuimiMB  metal.    Tea;  that  is  one  resson  you 

to 


tbs 


you  ought  to 
yon  will  have 


Ton 


have  thsm;  If  you  havent, 

&a  oQwre  dsal.     COrtalnly 
as  nanksrs,  buslnsaamen. 


And  the  faet  that  you  have 

or  win  anks  mMafeas  la  no  raosoo  not  to  organise. 

Ym;  yo«  want  a  roof  osor  your  hsad.  and  not  a  leaky  one. 

Too  wnat  a  booss  to  ttva  la  and  not  just  a  mIseraUs  atoaA 

that  li  hot  la  tka  wiww  tiaa  and  ooM  m  ths  wtatar.  and  is 

Tba  wmbA  to  sand  yoar  klda  to  odnoi  and  odooata  tiMm  so 
that  Hhv  wm  aot  bs  Jost  aa  fsod  as  yon  arsi  but  better  than 
yoa  an;  who  wffl  ba  baalCtay.  aaon^  aiiiant.  good  mrtsMan 

Itva  bapplly  la  a  tea  oountry. 
JPmc  I  sag.  what  la  wveag  wtlh  orpmUdttoat    Oh.  they  sa^. 

Bat  yon  win  oertatnly 
ba  Ml  mtam  «  yoa  an  Mt  ritmiaa.  awnrgantaad.  btmt  up.  and 

tbo  w^f  to 
li  to  aaa  that  wo 


MAIMTAZND  BT   BTQH   WACS8  OT 

There  seems  to  have  grown  up  in  this  country  a  dlsUnetion 
between  s  "biulnessman"  and  a  "worklngman."  I  would  Ilka 
to  know  how  a  buslnessmsn  Is  going  to  sell  any  goods  if  there  are 
^hrt^i—rirf«  of  badly  paid  workers  who  have  no  money  with 
which  to  buy?  It  Is  nonsense,  my  fellow  citizens.  The  bustnees- 
mon  Is  dependent  on  the  workers  and  the  workers  are  dspendent 
on  the  businessman.  The  businessman  is  frequently  misled 
by  propaganda  that  Just  cuts  his  own  profits. 

Now.  speaking  of  Tlclous  propaganda,  the  {ffopaganda  against 
the  labor  movement,  as  I  said  In  the  beginning.  U  the  worst  in 
the  hist<»7  of  the  United  States.  You  are  charged  with  all  manner 
of  violence,  although  the  facto  show  that  the  Chicago  police  at- 
tacked the  steel  workers  and  killed  10  of  them,  and  although 
photographs  show  distinctly  that  those  distributing  pamphlets  were 
attacked  and  beaten  up  by  so-called  "service  men",  who  wwe  reaUy 
thugs  In  the  employ  of  Ford. 

All  at  this  has  been  distinctly  proven  and  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  violence  has  practically  all  been  by  the  police.  In  any 
event,  no  policemen  have  been  hurt,  but  doeens  of  workers  hava 
been  hurt  and  a  great  many  of  them  killed. 

FX7BUC   OPINION   MTTST   DSCm 

After  all,  what  must  you  do?  It  seems  to  me  that  yon  must 
sppeal  to  public  opinion.  Now,  take  the  Baltimore  Sun.  It's  nott 
going  out  of  Ito  way  to  nurse  anybody  In  a  strike,  ni  admit  that. 
But  It's  a  pretty  honest,  decent  newspaper.  If  you  have  any  griev- 
ances and  you  think  the  public  ought  to  know  about  it  get  together 
a  committee  and  go  to  see  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  teU  them  the 
situation.    I  do  not  Imow.  but  I  think  they  will  print  what  you  say. 

Let  business  know,  let  the  average  American  know,  that  you  de- 
spise violence  and  that  all  you  want  is  a  fair  break.  All  you  want 
Is  your  constitutional  rights  as  an  American  citizen. 

Speaking  about  the  Constitution,  you  hear  a  lot  <rf  rot  today 
about  trying  to  "pack"  the  Supreme  Court.  I  am  not  going  to 
deliver  a  long  ipeech  on  the  Supreme  Court  issue.  The  main  issue 
has  iMen  ignored  by  most  everybody  on  both  sides. 

But  the  main  Issue,  my  friends,  without  getting  into  a  long  legal 
argimient  is  that  the  Judges  have  gone  far  beyond  their  powers. 
Thiey  are  not  tnindtng  their  own  business.  People  say  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  neceesary  to  preserve  the  rtilglous  and  dvll  libertleo 
of  the  American  people.  That  may  be  true  as  to  States,  but  in  all 
tbo  history  of  the  Supreme  Court  they  have  never  declared  an  act 
cf  Congress  unconstitutional  which  violated  dvll  or  religious  lib- 
erties. The  only  possible  case  was  when,  right  after  the  CivU  War, 
Confederate  soldiers  were  denied  the  right  to  practice  law  before 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Supreme  Court  rightly  held  that  law 
unconstitutional. 

THS  CONSTITUTION  IS  PLAIN  AND  EAST  TO  IKAD 

Fellow  Americans,  you  know  a  little  about  the  Constitutioa 
yourself.  You  know  that  Ccmgress  would  not  dare  to  try  and 
eMablish  a  State  church  and  require  you  to  attend  such  a  church; 
you  know  that  Congress  would  not  dare  to  try  and  abolish  news- 
peters  and  freedom  of  speech;  In  other  words,  you  know  the  Ccm- 
stitution  yourself  and  so  do  the  Congressmen. 

What  the  Supreme  Court  has  done  is  to  go  out  of  their  way  to 
declare  the  acto  of  your  representatives  \inconstltutl<»ial.  That  ii^ 
knock  out  jrour  laws. 

OUfVSl.  A.  A.  A.   CASaS   VIOLATSD   NO   SIGHTS — BUT   UNCON8TITUnONA& 

For  instance,  the  Ouffey  Coal  Act  and  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act.  In  the  Guffey  coal  case  no  coal  worker  or  any  Stato 
were  complaining  that  their  rights  were  being  violated — but 
the  Supreme  Court  said  they  were  protecting  States'  rights  and 
the  rights  of  labor  and  declared  the  act  imconstltutlonal  I  That 
was  by  iising  some  devious  and  meaningless  phrase  like  "due  proc- 
ess" which  nobody  understood.  That  is  to  say.  everybody  under- 
stands and  knows  that  it  simply  dldnt  meet  with  the  Ideas  of  the 
judges. 

As  for  the  agricultural  adjustment  case,  it  was  about  the  same 
way.  They  used  due  process  to  knock  out  a  law  which  was  bene- 
fiting, not  oily  the  farmer  but  Industry.  There  again  no  fanner 
and  no  State  was  complaining— but  the  Court  went  ahead  pretend- 
ing they  were  protecting  States'  righto  and  the  farmers. 

Therefore,  the  Supreme  Court  should  confine  itself  to  main- 
taining the  liberty  of  the  people,  settling  confllcto  of  the  laws, 
dadaring  Stato  laws  unconstitutional  when  necesaary.  and  of 
carrying  out  and  enforcing  the  national  laws  rather  than  bteaking 
them  dowiL 


VABtaB— "Of   UN  IT  I    THS8B  B   STSSNGTR" — QUTTK  TSTTS 

NOnr.  my  f^ow  Americans,  let  me  tell  you  a  story  that  was  la 
Assop'B  Fables.  Once  there  was  an  old  man  who  was  about  to 
die.  Be  brought  his  sons  around  him.  He  told  them  to  go  out 
Into  the  yard  and  bring  in  several  sticks.  When  he  gave  them  one 
at  a  time  they  broke  each  stick  very  easily.  But  when  he  pvit  all 
of  the  sticks  together  none  oi  his  sons  could  break  the  bundle. 

But  tot  me  read  out  of  these  old  f  aUea.  written  over  3.500  years 
ago  but  still  quite  true: 


or  ASBOP 

'The  fmther  and  hi*  sonM 
*A  father  had  a  family  of  sons  who  were  perpettiaUy  quarrelling 
koag  themselves.    When  he  failed  to  heal  their  diqtutes  by  his 
ashortatioos,  ha  determined  to  give  them  a  practical  Ulustratloa 


it  m 
not 


of  the  eras  of  rttamlwi;  and  for  thia  puxpoaa  ha  ooa  day  told  Vma 
to  bring  him  a  bundto  of  sticks. 

n)(nion  they  had  done  ao.  he  placed  the  ft«go*  tnto  the 
of  each  of  them  in  successlnn.  and  ordered  thsm  to  brsal 
plecea.    They  each  tried  with  aU  thahr  strength,  aad 
ahl^  to  do  It. 

"He  next  unclosed  the  f sggot.  and  took  tbm  stlds  saparatdy. 
one  by  one.  and 'again  put  them  into  their  hMaOM,  on  irtueh  thay 
broke  them  easily.  

"He  then  addressed  them  In  these  words:  ICy  sons.  If  yon  ars 
of  one  mind,  and  unite  to  aaalst  eadi  other,  yoa  wffl  ba  aa  thia 
faggot,  uninjured  by  an  the  atten^its  of  your  enemies;  but  If 
you  sre  dlvkled  among  yooxsdves,  you  wffl  bo  broken  aa  easUy  as 
these  stl^s."* 


MORo:  zx  uNiTi  Tuaas  a 

Tlierefare.  my  fellow  Amertcans,  I  adviss  you  to  foBow  tlds 
old  advice:  If  you  tpUt  apart  you  wffl  be  broken  Uka  ao  maay 
aqtarate  pleoea  of  kindling  wood. 

Bemember  thia,  my  feUow  Americana,  thars  Is  today  a  jr^t 
rise  of  the  Am^rt^^n  people  to  denuuid  and  preserve  their  liber- 
ties, to  gain  a  higher  economic  stetus,  and  for  everyone  to  have  a 
right  to  live  Uke  human  beings. 

That  movement.  I  repeat,  is  not  mixed  in  personalltlea.  but  is  a 
movement  of  the  people.  Therefore  stick  together,  work  together. 
^rut  thereby  imivove  the  statua  of  aU  of  us  aa  American  dtiaens. 


President  Vetoes  Farm  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ROBSION 

OF  KKNTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tunday.  July  13,  1937 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  BCr.  Speaker,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  House,  sometime  ago  the  Houae  and  Senate,  by 
almost  unanimous  vote,  passed  the  bill  H.  R.  6763,  which 
continued  for  the  year  beginning  July  1, 1937,  the  interest  on 
in«tTi«  with  the  farm  land  banks,  and  this  rate  shaU 
go  to  4  percent  on  July  1. 1938.  It  fixed  the  rate  of  interest 
at  4  percent  on  commissioner's  loans.  As  to  the  8^  percent 
this  merely  extends  an  onergency  act  that  has  been  in 
force  for  2  years.  The  President  has  vetoed  this  tdll  and 
has  attempted  to  set  at  naught  the  almost  unanimous  action 
of  the  House  and  Senate.  Tlie  Committees  on  Agricuttuie  of 
the  House  and  Senate  made  careful  study  of  this  protdem. 
and  they  strongly  favored  this  measure. 

Our  colleague  [ICr.  Jomcs],  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  advises  that  his  great  committee  has  considered 
the  President's  veto  message;  and  notwithstanding  the  Presi- 
dent's veto,  this  committee,  by  practically  unanimous  action, 
has  urged  the  House  to  override  the  President's  veto.  I 
favored  this  legislation  when  it  was  bef(H«  the  House.  I 
believed  then,  and  still  believe,  that  it  is  proper,  necessary, 
and  Just  legislation,  and  I  shall  vote  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  Irgtslatlnn  Is  to  lessen  the 
foreclosure  and  sale  of  farms.  The  Government  is  fore- 
closing and  selling  farms  by  the  thousands  and  thousands. 
Farmers  and  their  families  are  being  deprived  of  their 
homes.  We  are  creating  more  tenant  farmers.  It  is  be- 
lieved by  fixing  this  rate  (tf  Interest  thousands  of  farmers 
will  be  able  to  make  the  paymente  and  save  their  farms. 

A  short  time  ago  the  President  urged  Congress  to  pass 
what  is  known  as  the  farm-tenancy  Mil.  The  House  and 
Senate  by  an  overwhelming  vote  paned  that  bill,  and  it  will 
now  go  to  the  President  for  his  approval  or  veto.  The  pri- 
mary purpose  of  that  bin  was  to  make  it  possible  for  ener- 
getic tenant  farmers  and  sharecroppers  to  own  their  own 
farms.  That  un  going  to  the  President  for  his  approval, 
as  finally  passed,  provides  that  the  Oovemment  shall  loan 
to  tenante  and  shareczoppov  the  money  with  which  to  boy 
farms  at  3-peroent  interest  and  40  years  tn  which  to  maks 
ttie  payments. 


Uhder  that  bffl  not  more  than  one  tenant  on  an  average 
for  each  county  In  the  Uhited  Stotes  for  this  year  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  buy  a  faun  with  Government  money 
and  become  a  farm  owner,  and  tn  S  years'  time,  with  the 
sum  of  money  ixovided  in  that  bUl.  there  could  not  bt  more 
than  nine  fanners  on  an  average  for  each  county  in  the 
United  Stetes  who  could  acquire  a  farm  with  this  Govern- 
ment money.  I  spoke  and  voted  for  that  bill,  although  I 
realised  it  was  less  than  a  gesture.  There  is  nothing  that 
could  add  so  much  to  the  stabOity  of  our  country  and  ite 
institutions  as  to  have  the  country  filled  up  with  home 
owners,  and  the  farm-tenancy  bill  may  develop  a  poUcf 
In  the  end  that  will  be  helpful  to  worthy  f  aim  tenants,  as 
well  as  our  oountry. 

asVB  THB  rABMa  SXD  ROItaB 

While  ft  tB  important  to  create  as  many  farm  owners  oat  of 
farm  tenante  and  sharecroppers  as  is  reasonably  possitale,  ws 
mi»t  realiae  that  it  is  quite  as  important  to  do  what  reason- 
ably can  be  done  to  keiep  farm  owners  from  becoming  farm 
tenante  and  diarecroppOTB.  I  am  Informed  that  before  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year  the  Goveinment  akme  will  have  foredosiBd 
on  more  than  160,000  farm  homes,  and  it  has  already  fore- 
closed, or  is  in  the  act  of  foreclostaig.  on  a  little  less  than 
100,000  urban  homes.  In  other  words,  under  the  Govern- 
ment's policies,  we  axe  *rn*^**ff  many  times  more  tenant  farm- 
ers, sharecroppers,  and  tenante  out  oi  farm  owners  than  we 
are  making  farm  owners  out  of  tenant  and  abuncxcp  farmers. 

It  is  a  tngedy  when  a  home  owner  in  a  city  or  town  loass 
his  home,  but  at  the  same  time  he  may  still  keep  his  job.  How 

much  more  tragic  is  it  when  a  farmer'k  home  is  sold.   He  not 
only  kiees  his  home  but  at  the  same  time  he  loses  the  Jobs  for 

himsdf  and  his  family. 

The  national  debt  is  now  approximately  thirty-she  and  a 
half  bllUon  dollars.  I  am  informed  that  on  an  average  this  is 
financed  by  the  Government  at  less  than  a%-peroent  interest, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Government  dxxild  lose  taxteh, 
if  anything,  in  flFwnCr<ng  these  land-bank  and  oommlMloner^ 
kMtns  at  3^-  and  4-percent  interest,  respectively. 

Ccmgress  has  anvopriated  and  turned  over  to  the  Presi- 
dent approximately  $16,000,0004100  for  xecuvety  and  rettet 
since  March  4,  1933.  UteraUy  billions  of  doUan  of  this 
money  have  been  wasted,  and  milUons  cf  people  are  in  no 
better  condition  now  than  they  were  on  ICareh  4.  lOtS. 
William  Green,  president  of  the  AmfTlcan  Federation  of 
Labor,  reports  there  are  stiU  COOO^WO  workers  out  d  work. 

The  bUl  before  us  is  not  a  boondoggling  proposition.  It 
Is  saving  farms  and  homes  and  the  Jobs  of  these  f ann  owners 
and  their  families.  This  measure  will  enable  these  fanners 
and  their  families  to  help  themsdves.  and  If  this  saaie  pottey 
had  been  pursued  along  other  Unas,  the  people  of  this 
Nation  today  would  be  in  much  better  oonditlan  and  we 
would  not  have  a  natkmal  debt  $10,0004>00iNI0  more  than 
It  was  at  the  end  of  the  great  World  War. 

Since  the  President  has  vetoed  this  meaaare  for  S%-  and 
4-percent  interest,  respectively,  will  he  now  veto  tbe  ffexm- 
tenancy  bin,  which  fixes  a  rate  of  S  pereent  and  gives  the 
borrowers  40  years  In  which  to  pay  the  money  baekt 

— ■■■■■■T  uMunaiaiMiT 

The  President  has  much  to  say  about  the  Supreme  Ooozt 
Invalidating  the  unconstitutional  acte  of  Congress.  Since 
the  founding  of  this  Government  Congress  has  enacted  ap- 
proximateiy  29fi00  general  laws,  and  the  Suprone  Coort  has 
considered  around  40,000  cases.  In  nearly  150  years  the  8a- 
preme  Court  has  overturned  only  67  acte  or  psots  of  acte  of 
Congren,  while  President  Roosevelt  In  a  little  over  4  yeaia 
has  by  his  veto  attempted  to  overturn  about  9S8  acte  of  OoB- 
gress.  He  should  heap  less  abuse  on  tbe  Supreme  Oourt  or 
have  more  consideration  for  the  acte  of  Oongrees  htasslf . 

ram  unatate  to  see  how  the  President  eaa  data  to  be  a  real 
friend  of  the  dofwntndden  fanncn  and  veto 
measure  sudi  as  this  Is,  and  wfaidi  received  ataoot  die 
flMOs  snupoKt  of  the  Booee  and 
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Indcpcndcact  Daj  Addrcas 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  L.  HAINES 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  /tt^f  14, 1937 


1 


vomo 

OOLUMBOB 


U.  lOMD.  OP 
Jt,  FOUttlV. 


TCnUC,  TO  TH8 
BSnOBTB  OP 


I 
t 


Ifr.  BADOBB.  Ifr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
reoiarks  in  tte  Raoou.  I  include  tbe  f  oUowmg  address  wbich 
vat  deUfcnd  tay  the  tf»ti*man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Mkab] 
at  the  Independenoe  Day  odebration  of  the  Long  Island 
Aacmtoiy.  FMnth  Decree.  Knights  of  Columbus: 

Par  ovw  leo  TMn  at  aMti  of  thaa*  ncutrlng  annlvenvlM  on- 
tsn^  Im^mn,  ftad  rtatciMin  tevo  •ambked  tbelr  energies  in  ex- 
imr^iyTt  tlM  orlfln.  the  eharaeter.  and  tbe  glortaB  ct  thl*  day  we 
odalwate.  It  «lii£  not  be  my  porpoae.  therefore,  to  dweU  at  length 
OB  the  hlatarj  nor  to  eateige  upoo  the  prtnclplea  which  nuule  our 
trm  and  gave  to  as  mdcpradence. 
1»  nueh  to  be  attained  tnm  a  wholeaome  revival,  to  Ita 
of  that  fine  eenttmeat  whlOh  motivated  the  patrloto 
la  praelatmliw  our  bidependenee  and  in  exerdelng  their  Inallen- 
aMy  rtght  of  eetabHehlng  h«e  a  repreaenutlve  parliamentary 
nslMa  of  gttweiiiiient. 

Xa  m  revival  of  this  patrlotle  eentlment  at  this  particular  time. 
tp«  art  strengthening  the  defMwee  of  democratic  institutions. 
»eabeiiliM  the  oppoattloo  from  wtthln  and  from  without,  and  pro- 
vldliw  a  ray  of  hope  for  the  unfortunate  eltlams  of  other  countries 
whoiook  to  Amerlea  for  the  restoration  of  repreeentatlve  gov- 
enunonv. 

ee  of  the  ^ortooe  past,  the  achievements  d  our 
Boen.  the  liiiKism  of  our  great  mlUtary  leaders  will 
be  snstiflnerl  In  our  heorta.    Our  task,  however,  like  theirs, 
la  to  overeo—  the  dUBcuMee  of  our  day.  to  make  sure  that  we 
bemsath  to  our  posterity  the  llbertlee  their  efforts  gave  to  us. 

We  must  have  tbe  beart  to  meet  preeent  emergenclee  or  theee 
iielelii  sill  HIS  are  worse  than  ustf  sat.  We  must  realise  that  the 
prtnclplea  of  human  liberty  are  not  safe  until  we  inscribe  them 
m  letters  of  living  light  In  the  heerts  and  in  the  minds  (tf  our 
WO  must  Inqilre  the  downtrodden  and  oppreaaed  of  other 
vtth  a  love  for  our  own  saered  traditions  and  Instltu- 
We  most  retain  by  our  own  pereeverance  the  Institutions 
of  ■ovemment  which  are  the  natural  inherent  prerogatlvea  of 
nia«t"^  eietjalwiie  We  must  make  democracy  aecure  for  our 
posterity  by  our  loyalty  to  Ita  prlnelidee.  We  must  also  make 
If  s  mjsBllillllj  for  the  oppreesed  of  other  lands  by  the 
of  our  eltlBHiB,   by  the  superior  eflectivenese  of  our 


Wo,  tbersfora.  have  a  duty  to  perform,  a  responsibility  to  carry 
fOtwwdl  an  Meal  to  pospetaate.  Our  taak  Is  to  prove  to  the  world 
the  value  of  our  form  of  govemmont. 
To  uiMlaiilai¥l  tbe  |>iwltK»n  that  we  hold  in  the  world,  we  must 
the  prlDC^Ias  upon  which  our  Republic  was  founded, 
be  able  to  defOnd  wisely  and  with  understanding  the 
that  trtaav>bsd  la  tbe  declalona  of  our  Oontlziental 
Barealee  that  are  flung  at  our  form  of  govwnment  by 
ths  advoeataa  of  fbe  f*iT"g*  «ystema  now  cruahlng  the  peoples  of 
■nsBe  BBDst  be  dOBled  and  defeated  by  aa  Inttillgent.  a  mlUtant. 
y^  spatrlBlAa  etttaMMblp. 

Hie  sMnsptiaM'thaS  liie  rli^t  of  piupeity  Is  the  first  object  of 
our  GoveraaMfnt.  aad  that  the  Revolution  was  provoked  by  tbe 
of  those  rights  to  at  variance  with  the  true  apint  of  the 
It  Is  BOi  la  keeplag  with  the  reoord  of  our  continental 
our  untemporary  leglelatlve  itieasnifs 
Tbe  charts  tbst  tbe  reins  of  government  and  the  reqwnsibllltlee 
of  Mate  eaaaot  bo  eatrusted  to  the  msssM  of  the  people  is  an 
by  ov  leartenhlp  tn  thto  wortd-wlde  economle 


Tbe  rtiaflsnue  of  tbe  so-called  aew  modem  totalitarian  SUte. 
wbieh  hoMsUiat  rtflgloa  and  government  cannot  continue  In 
be  sspaeia  by  those  who  bdileve  in  the  liberties  for 
wassstaBlMMd.  An  ttieee  hereslee  qiirlng  from 
tbe  aaaae  sowtOi  Tbsy  are  tbe  dbprlng  of  *»f»««»wM*'**ir*  or  f as- 
dHB,  of  tbe  despot  and  tbe  dictator.  'Auj  are  fostered  throu^ 
tbe  enimsd  Igaoraaoe  or  suppression  of  a  subjected  people.  De- 
trtnaq^  aad  with  It  reilgloB.  aad  men  must  be  free. 
~  the  human  rl^ts  of  economic  omxir- 
^ont^,  soelBl  sqwaltty.  rdlgloas  liberty,  fteedom  of  speech,  press. 
~  peMttoa.  miltsry  legnaaaBtatlon.  dictatorship,  and  suppies- 
of  poMlo  will  aie  foreign  to  ua.    A  matcblees  reoord.  cme  no 

ttiat  ipeaks  well  for  a  government  of 


and  a  half  we  have  supported  and  maintained  a 

~  eeeentlal  to  the  progress  of  a  donocracy.  adc^t- 

conditions  and  esperlenoe  required,  and  keeping 

'  of  the  tune  la  which  we  Uve.    *    •    • 


We  take  our  place  today  as  the  last  bulwark  of  demoeraey.  Our 
forefathers  pioneered  In  representative  government.  Here  gov- 
ernment was  founded  to  secure  and  preserve  the  personal  liberties 
and  individual  opportunities  lacking  in  other  countries.  Preedom 
of  q>eech  and  prees.  liberty  of  conscience,  equality  In  political 
opportunities — these  were  the  pillars  on  which  the  new  Nation 
of  the  West  rested.  They  were  the  tenets  of  a  new  civilization 
we  gave  to  the  world  in  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Today  aocialism,  communism,  nazi-ism.  fascism,  lead  the  Euro- 
pean parade  of  violent,  oppressive  forms  of  government.  Weak- 
ened, distorted  republics,  tottering  monarchies,  and  then  a  sue- 
ceeslon  of  military  dictatorships  circle  the  globe.  Revolt, 
revolution,  bloodshed,  civil  strife,  panic,  wholesale  splintering  of 
representative  governments,  is  the  world's  pitiful  predicament 
today.  In  Europe  and  in  the  Orient  representative  government 
has  been  stopped  in  its  tracks.  In  the  United  States  of  America, 
however,  representative  democracy  continues  to  shine  xinabated. 
That  light,  beckoning  the  world  back  to  safe,  sound,  sensible  gov- 
ernment, must  never  f  alL 


Low  Interest  Rates  for  Farmers  and  Grasshopper 

Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARICS 

or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  13,  1937 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  two  very  important 
matters  before  us  today.  One  Is  the  President's  veto  of  our 
bill  which  would  extend  for  another  year  the  3  ^-percent 
Interest  rate  on  Federal  land-bank  loans  to  fanners.  The 
Other  is  the  bill  which  we  were  able  to  get  passed  favorably 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  rush  another  million 
dollars  out  to  farmers  for  material  to  kill  grasshoppers  which 
are  now  beginning  to  attack  our  com. 

I  plead  with  this  House  to  override  the  President's  veto  m 
the  lower  interest  rate  bill  and  I  plead  with  the  House  to 
give  us  a  unanimous  vote  on  the  million  dollars  for  grass- 
hopper control.  I  will  endeavor  to  give  the  membership  my 
reasons  for  this  plea. 

First,  we  are  told  that  the  farmers  are  now  prosperous; 
that  the  farmers'  income  now  is  great;  that  the  depression 
among  farmers  is  over;  that  the  farmer  has  recovered;  that 
this  bill  represents  a  subsidy  by  which  we  are  just  handing 
the  farmers  thirty  or  forty  millions  of  dollars. 

My  answer  to  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that,  so  far  as  the  Third 
District  of  Nebraska  is  concerned,  these  arguments  do  not 
fit  our  case.  None  of  those  arguments  can  apply  to  the 
farmers  in  my  district.  They  are  not  prospeit)us;  they  have 
not  recovered;  their  income  has  not  increased. 

First,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  farmers  in  my  district  who  had 
the  nerve  and  courage  to  stay  on  their  farms  throughout  the 
last  drought  are  far  from  prosperous,  and  for  their  very  cour- 
age and  bravery  in  remaining  on  the  farm  they  should  be 
given  every  possible  aid  we  can  give  them  at  this  very  mo- 
ment. Thousands  of  farmers  have  left  our  State  because  of 
the  drought  and  many  have  been  forced  on  relief. 

TO  prove  to  you  that  our  farmers  are  not  prosperous.  lei 
me  give  you  this  excerpt  taken  at  random  from  various 
letters  from  farmers  in  my  district: 

One  of  our  most  respected  farm  citizens  lived  on  an  income  of 
from  76  cents  to  $1.76  a  week  all  winter  dnd  spring,  and  their 
meals  consisted  mostly  of  bread  and  milk.  These  people  coxild  not 
get  a  grant  because  they  had  a  few  poor  old  cows;  these  cows 
were  so  poor  that  three  of  them  died.  These  represent  some  of 
the  best  people  in  our  farming  country.  They  are  the  son  and 
daughter  of  some  of  our  first  settlers  They  are  Industrious,  in- 
telligent, and  economical.  They  are  the  people  that  took  less  than 
nothing  for  their  crops  from  1931  to  1934.  Then  they  had  to  pay 
three  to  four  times  as  much  for  feed  and  seed  in  1935  as  they  received 
last  year  for  their  crop.  Then  came  1936,  and  not  a  vegetable  waa 
grown  and  not  a  pound  of  grain.  Not  enoxigh  feed  for  their  stock. 
That  stock  was  so  poor  it  would  scarcely  pay  selling  expenses  on 
the  market.  This  Ulxistration  can  be  well  related  by  thousands  of 
other  families  throughout  the  third  district  of  Nebraska  that  was 
drought  stricken  and  bug  Infested. 

Here  is  another  case:  A  family  of  six — father  and  mother, 
vith  four  fine  children— have  lived  on  an  average  income  of 
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1088  Hum  $2.79  ft  week  8tx»e  tbe  1st  oflMt  March.  Theaeare 
acme  of  ttie  many  fanners  wtio  say  tbej  do  not  mind  totoy 
hnngry,  but  irtio  resent  being  told  they  are  prcMperons. 
Farmers  In  my  district  tell  me.  In  reply  to  statemwitA  made 
on  the  floor  here  that  ttaey  are  prosperoos.  that  **aod 
fi^imw  can  ten  vtaat  a  depression  would  be  lllDe,  If  you  gentle- 
ment  call  this  prosperity." 

SeooDd.  Mr.  j^neaker,  the  income  of  the  fannets  m  my  dis- 
trict today  is  nothing.  Members  who  oome  on  the  floor  here 
and  say  hov  great  the  income  of  the  fanner  Is  today  most 
naiizt  that  this  cannot  be  true  of  a  farm  district  which 
raised  no  crafis  last  year  and  had  nothing  to  seO.  Tbe  fact 
is  that  these  farmers  who  had  the  nerve  to  stay  on  these 
farms  and  who  idanted  another  crop  must  depend  on  this 
new  crop  for  theta*  future  livelihood.  Their  only  hope  is  to  i 
gM  rMit**^***?  oat  of  this  new  crop,  much  of  which  is  mort- 
gaged. Tou  must  realise  that  many  of  these  fanners  went 
Into  the  new  planting  season  with  no  money  eaceqit  what 
they  could  borrow  from  the  Qovemment  and  from  pthrate 
Ttey  had  been  forced  to  sell  off  most  of  their  Ure- 
Their  had  no  feed  or  seed.  The  grovmd  irtiich  once 
produced  the  greatest  food  crop  in  the  worid  was  bare. 
Tlieir  land  is  mortgaged  and  many  of  them  cannot  call  any 
of  their  personal  psopcsty  nor  their  livestock  their  own.  But 
they  had  the  courage  and  faith  in  this  great  land.  These 
fanners  were  taken  off  the  W.  P.  A.  rolls.  AU  they  coold 
hope  for  hi  the  heat  of  the  depression— especially  during  the 
coldest  months  of  the  year— was  a  few  doQan  from  the  Re- 
settlement Administration.  They  were  far  worse  off  than  the 
onempkiyed  in  the  dty.  A  dty  home  owner  when  he  loses 
his  home  can  still  apptf  for  relief  or  for  a  Job  or  rent  a  home. 
But  irtien  you  drive  a  farmer  off  his  farm,  he  not  only  loses 
his  house  in  wfakdi  he  and  his  family  Uve  bat  he  kwes  the 
land  from  which  he  digs  a  living  and  from  which  be  digs  the 
daOy  bread  for  all  of  us. 

It  is  true.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  tbe  prices  of  farm  products 
are  hi^  now.  Bat  what  good  does  that  do  to  the  fanners 
hi  my  district  who  do  not  have  anythhig  to  sell  and  who 
must  boy  the  necessities  of  life  at  fabulous  prices? 

Third,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  diarge  that  the  depression  is 
over  on  the  farm  Is  absolutely  not  true  In  my  district  The 
depression  there  is  just  as  great  today  as  it  was  when  It  first 

struck  OS. 

FVxirth.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  far  as  subsidizing  the  farmer  Is 
concerned— and  that  is  what  is  charged  here  hy  those  favor- 
ing the  veto  of  this  bOl— I  say  that  I  am  In  favor  of  sub- 
sidizing the  farms'  in  my  district  at  this  time.  It  is  far 
better  to  mtf^'H**^  him  and  keep  him  on  the  farm,  where 
he  can  raise  food  for  you  to  eat,  than  to  throw  him  cO  the 
farm  and  foroe  him  into  the  towns  on  relief.  On  one  hand 
we  pass  a  farm-tenancy  bill  to  put  tenants  on  a^  farm 
which  we  tell  him  he  can  buy  at  a  low  rate  ct  Intcsest  from 
Us  Qovemment,  while  on  the  other  hand  we  raise  tbe  rate 
of  interest  on  a  farmer  who  has  the  gumpticm  to  fight 
eatworms.  grasdiopperB,  and  drought  and  sttn  stay  on  tbe 
farm.  By  raising  his  interest  rate  you  just  help  tbe  pesti- 
lence and  plagues  to  drive  him  away  from  his  home. 

Even  though  it  represents  a  small  subsidy  for  tbe  farmer, 
how  can  you  justify  a  vote  against  this  bill  when  you  know 
that  this  administration  has  subsidised  private  Industry, 
such  as  the  banks,  the  railroads,  and  right  now  this  ad- 
ministration Is  giving  hundreds  of  minions  of  our  dollars  to 
tbe  shipping  trusts  for  1-percent  Interest,  and  In  many 
cases  theee  loans  are,  in  effect,  grants  to  the  shipbaHders. 
Why  not  give  the  farming  business  the  same  advantage? 
If  you  do  not  override  this  veto,  you  win  be  driving  thou- 
m^nAit  of  farmers  away  from  their  homes.  I  say  vote  this 
veto  down  and  set  a  principle  here  that  this  OoogresB  favors 
lower  rates  of  Interest  on  aU  farm  loans. 

Regarding  our  bOl  f or  an  addlttrwial  milUon  dollars  tar 
grasshopper  control,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  realise  that  we  came 
beie  and  got  an  autborlEatlon  for  two  mflTlnns  The  Boreaa 
of  Entomology  told  us  at  that  time  that  two  mfflions  were 
needed.  This  House  md**-*^  that  if  tbe  need  dioald  come 
Itoey  woold  favor  the  additional  mUUon.  but  yoa  gave  us  but 
xnillioa.  Ptar  6  weeta  I  have  been  eodB«fWlng  to  fei  this 


.  oat  to  the 

me  of  the  great  damage  done  hy  tbe  grasibopfiexs.  What 
poison  was  sent  to  us  was  InsofBclent  Farmers  teU  me  they 
have  had  sooceas  tn  killing  tbe  hoppers  with  this  potmn.  but 
tbe  amount  of  material  was  too  onall  to  do  mndk  good.  Many 
oat  flekis  were  cut  to  keep  tbe  hoppers  from  devouring  them. 
The  wheat  has  been  cut.  But  now  tbe  hoppers  are  ready  to 
attack  ttw  coraflekls.  Oora  is  our  main  crop.  We  have  not 
an  ear  of  com  left  in  my  district.  Every  kernel  fM  there  now 
Is  Imparted  and  is  fed  on  arrlvaL  So  I  pray  that  we  can  save 
this  com  crop.  The  time  dement  is  most  important.  I  hope 
that  we  can  get  some  more  of  this  material  out  tomy  dlstiM 
80  that  It  wfU  do  some  good,  but  any  dday  here  wOl  be  fataL 
I  hope  the  Senate  wm  change  Its  rules  and  let  this  bill  go 
through  for  the  sake  of  the  com  crop  in  my  district.  I  ask 
you.  gmtlemen.  when  this  bOl  comes  up  to  give  It  your  vote. 
It  win  mean  bread  arul  butter  to  thousands  of  brave  farmers 
who  today  are  praying  for  rain  and  praying  for  something 
wbidi  will  stop  tbe  tovaaton  of  this  grasshopper  honlB. 


Colondo  CoDfreflsioiial  I>el«mtiMi  UnaBiaHmBly 
Vit^  Approval  of  Colormdo-Bif  Thompaoa  Recl»* 
Batkn  Project 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LAWRENCE  LEWIS 

or  OOUMUDO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
WedneMlay.  July  U,  1937 


LKnveB  PBOif  BOTH  SBtATOBS   AMD  All* 

nunc  ooLOBADO  •pBOPfo  HOUSE  TO  uuwmju  m 

AimDICBtT  TO  UHlUjUOB  Dl 

BII2<    PBOVnmiO     FOR    BKUmVIMO 


Al« 


Mr.  LKWJB  of  Colorado.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  the  entire  Ooiorado 
delegation  In  the  Congress  Is  unanimous  in  earnestly  request- 
ing the  House  of  Representatives  to  concur  In  ths  Senate 
amendment  to  tbe  Interior  Department  apfufiition  biD, 
which  provides  $900,000  from  the  redamatian  fond  tar  begln- 
wfaig  construction  of  the  Colorado-Big  Thompson  redamatJon 
project.  This  Senate  amendment  will  oome  up  for  a  aspante 
vote  In  the  Hoase  of  Representatives  on  Thursday.  July  If, 
during  the  ocmsideration  of  the  conference  xepoit  on  the 
Interior  Department  appcopriatian  bin. 

A  letter  urging  approval  of  this  project  and  dgned  by 
Senators  Alva  B.  Abamb  and  Eownr  C.  Jomnam.  and  by  Con- 
gressmen FteD  CuMMiiras.  JoHW  A.  Msmv,  and  Lawiuci 
Lewis,  of  Ookirado,  Is  being  sent  today  to  each  Mmber  of  the 
House,  together  with  copy  of  a  separate  letter  from  the 
Hoooimble  Bdwad  T.  Tatxxib,  tbe  beloved  dean  of  the  Colo- 
rado delegation,  who  Is  diairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  ttie  House  of  Rqveseirtattves.  By  reason  of  the 
fact  that  Congreaaman  Tatiob  of  Ooiorado  la  now  resting 
and  recuperating  from  a  recent  lUneaa  In  a  aulMirb  of  Waah- 
hwton.  It  was  not  convenient  to  secure  hii  stgnatore  to  the 
joint  letter  signed  by  all  other  Members  of  tbt»  Boobs  and 
Senate  from  Cokirado.  But  be  evidenced  his  Interest  by 
sending  to  a  Member  of  tbe  Colorado  delegstinn  a  separate 
letter  expresring  the  hope  that  tbe  House  woold  concur  In 
the  Senate  amendment  providing  for  this  mudi-needed 
project. 

These  letters  are  as  f  dlowK 


CTITTIWtlj    ^-     

Xntarior  DeparttatiBt'mpprapfiaMoii  bin  irtileb 
tram  the  xadamattoB  fimd  tar  ><igtnnlng  ths 
Oolando-BIs  Ttaoi^paan  ractanurtkm  pfojset. 
Mo  ODC  bM  gTMtar  intw—t  in  ttaa  wsuacs  o( 
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tlwlr  Btst*.  vbleU  ttan 
of  Oalondo. 

_  janoatl  kBOwto^;*.  th*  Ootorado  d«legAtkm  wUh  to  a»- 
Ttm  tint  tmn  that  tha  pcojaet  win  impair  or  damag*  tba 
Reeky  Ifofuataln  National  Park  or  oommarelallM  it.  or  wt  a  praca- 
dant  tor  tiM  eonBMretallsatkm  ot  othar  parka,  art  entlTBly  un- 
founded. Tlion  who  hava  protaatad  against  tha  projaet  doubUcas 
art  tlnecrt.  but  thalr  objacttona  art  baaad  upon  mlilnXannatian. 

Tha  Bonorabia  ■dvabd  T.  Ttcnem,  ehalnnao  of  tha  Bouta  Com- 
mlttat  on  Approprlatlona.  who  la  now  raeuptratinc  trosn  a  recant 
Ulntrr  wrota  to  a  mambcr  of  tha  dalagatkm  tha  foUowlng  letter: 

^^hannuch  aa  all  dlSerenoea  concemlng  tha  Colorado-Big 
■Riompeoa  radamatkm  projaet  have  recently  been  adjusted  be- 
twaas  tha  rtpreaantaUTta  of  tha  eaatara  slope  and  the  western 
■loBe  of  Ooteado  and  la  a  manner  latlsCactary  to  my  constituents. 
I  alBetniy  hope  tha  Boote  will  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment 
to  the  Intartor  Department  appropriation  bill  which  provldea 
gBOawO  for  beginning  eoostmetion  of  this  project." 

The  aet  o<  Ciuiniiitt  ereatlng  Boeky  Mountain  National  Park 
Ttongnltail  the  advlaablU^  of  tlxis  projaet  and  apecifleaUy  reserved 
the  right  to  tha  Berlamatinn  Senrloe  to  enter  the  park  for  ita 

The  ttqttsa>  for  the  appropriation  was  preeented  first  to  the 
Senate  binawti  aa  agrtemant  tttrntitl  to  tettlement  of  differences 
between  uastuni  and  western  sections  of  Colorado  was  not  con- 
doded  until  after  the  Xntertor  Department  ^>propnation  bill  had 

the  Boose. 

amtBdment  made  by  the  Senate  Is  tnxpportea  by  a  bUl 
(S.  atBl)  autborteliv  the  eooatruetlon.  which  has  passed  the 
Senate  and  haa  been  reported  favorably  by  unanimous  vote  of  the 
~  Oommtttee    on    Irrigation    and    Bcolamatlon    after    full 


Yeiy  truly  youi% 

AX.VA  B. 
Sdwik  C.  Johnson. 
XiAWIBNCS  Lswis. 
FBID  CCIUfXNOS. 

Joaw  A.  ICabtin. 
Tbt  aepftnte  ktter  from  Coofreasman  Tatloi  of  Colorado 

IsM  follows: 

BooBB  or  RapasaaMTATivcB, 

Waahimgitm,  D.  C.  Jvlf  13. 1937. 

BMue  OJice  BuiUttiHI.  Wa^infUm.  D.  O. 

Tiissiiiiii  li   ts  aU  differences  concerning  the 
redamatkm  project  have  recently  been 
the  lepujBiiHtativte  of  the  eastern  slope  and  the 
of  Celarado,  and  In  a  manner  satisfactory  to  my  con- 
itoeerrty  hope  the  Bouse  wUl  concur  in  the  Senate 
It  to  the  Interior  Departmmt  appropriation  bill  which 
pttifldea  |0OO/)OO  for  beginning  construction  of  this  project. 
Very  eorttlaHy  youiat 

"^  T.  TATTOB. 


■Titi 


War  ditaftod  Infon&aUaD  eotieerninc  tbe  Colorado-Big 


Ts  Saute  Doeummt  Na  80.  Seventy-flfth  Congress,  first 
gevkm.  bdBC  amoiiati  of  Report  on  "Plan  of  development 
and  eoat  tntlmatr  prepared  bgr  tbe  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
DepartBicnt  of  tbe  Intcxior".  which  has  been  studying  the 
prajeot  tot  vm  %  yean. 

To  Senate  Repwt  No.  775  <tf  currait  aessioa  by  Senate 
ComBilttee  on  Irrigation  and  Redamatlon. 

To  Booae  Report  No.  1180  of  current  session  by  House 
Ooouilittee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation;  and  to  the 
printed  tranaerlpt  of  extended  bfrtngs  before  this  House 
committee. 

Td  extenston  <tf  remarks  In  the  Appendix  of  tbe  Congu8> 
■nauL  Raooaa  on  pages  1723-1724. 1725.  1736-1739.  1777. 

ne  Colorado  congresslopal  delegation  trust  that  the  House 
win  approve  this  meritorious  i»t>ject  by  Toting  to  concur  in 
tbe  Senate  amendment  to  the  Interior  Department  appro- 
prlatlOQ  WB  appropriating  $000,000  from  the  rfclanvitlon 
fynd  to  ftart  oonstnietlon. 


Foodfl^  Drugs,  mad  Cosmetics 


MBli 


EXTENSION  OF  REliARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  KENNEY 

OP  NXW  JXUR 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

rwedoy.  Jwie  2f .  19^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  food,  dmc  and 
by  tbe  oooBtiy  ao  that  fun  protectton 


maybe 


given  our  people  in  the  purchase  and  c<MismnptIon  of  foods 
and  the  purchase  and  use  of  drugs,  medicines,  and  cosmetics. 
Our  people  must  be  fully  safeguarded  against  false  and  mis- 
leading advertising  medliuns  and  unfair  and  deceptive  prac- 
tices and  methods  of  dealers  in  impure  and  adulterated 
foods  and  dangerous  and  fake  drugs,  medicines,  and  cos- 
metics. 

Any  bUl  or  bUls  passed  by  the  Congress  to  be  effective 
must  act  as  a  deterrent  to  the  faker  and  quack,  and  the 
only  way  to  stop  them  is  to  provide  penalties  for  the  dis- 
semination of  false  advertisements.  Orders  to  cease  and 
desist  and  remedies  by  injunction  will  not  suffice. 

The  country  should  interest  itself  in  the  legislation  about 
to  come  before  Congress.  There  is  danger  that  the  pro- 
posed bills  will  not  meet  the  exigencies  and  that  the  quack 
and  faker  will  continue  to  ply  their  trade  and  do  business 
in  the  same  old  way  with  Impunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include 
a  copsrrighted  article  worthy  of  universal  attention,  even 
though  it  deals  with  only  a  small  part  of  the  quackery  and 
schemes  in  vogue.  It  was  written  by  Howard  Vincent 
O'Brien,  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  and  reprinted  by  per- 
mission in  the  Consumers'  Digest  for  July  1937,  as  follows: 
Thx  Paiza  Contxst  Is  a  LortrstT 
(By  Howard  Vincent  O'Brien) 

With  scorn  and  Indignation  most  Americans  reject  tbe  Idea  of  a 
lottery.  Such  iniquitous  devices  may  be  all  right  for  backward  peo- 
ples, they  argue,  but  for  an  enlightened  country  like  oxirs  it  would 
never  do.  Call  it  any  bigh-soimdlng  name  you  will,  they  say.  It 
remains  nothing  but  gambling. 

WeU.  all  right.  But  if  the  present  craze  for  prize  contests  Isnt 
rooted  in  gambling.  I  don't  know  where  its  roots  are.  The  plain 
fact  is  that  when  the  makers  of  the  Lady  Diana  Woven  Wire  Pace 
Cloth  offer  %\0JOQO  and  a  trip  to  Europe  to  the  person  who  contrib- 
utes the  best  last  line  to  a  limerick  it  is  conducting  a  lottery  and 
prpfMf^  else. 

Oh.  yes.  lotteries  are  forbidden  by  law,  while  prize  contests  enjoy 
the  blessing  of  the  post  office.  But  the  prize  contest  is  a  lottery 
nonetheless.  Instead  of  buying  a  ticket,  as  is  done  in  more  primi- 
tive countries,  you  get  a  label  or  a  couple  of  box  tops  to  go  with 
your  entry.  Your  last  line  or  pxizzle  solution  will  be  one  of  perh^ia 
a  million.  It  will  be  carefully  read — the  law  is  always  observed — 
and  out  of  several  carlofuls  of  entries  yours  may  be  one  of  tha 
hundred  or  so  which  go  to  the  final  Judges. 

The  difference  between  the  best  and  the  worst  of  the  answers 
being  negligible,  one  person's  chance  of  winning  is  precisely  as 
good  as  any  other  person's  chances.  Ergo,  as  the  philosophers  say, 
the  prize  contest,  with  rare  and  unimportant  exceptions,  la  a 
lottery. 

suc&ais 

A  foreigner  listening  to  our  radio  programs  would  conclude  that 
not  only  are  we  a  people  given  to  sticking  our  heads  in  the  sand 
and  scorning  lotteries  while  we  go  enthxisiastlcally  for  prize  con- 
teats  but  we  are  also  the  most  guUlble  race  on  which  the  sim 
shines. 

Vast  sums  are  exx)ended  on  radio  programs,  and  It  Is  obvious 
that  they  would  not  be  spent  if  they  did  not  pay.  The  people 
listen  to  the  seductive  nonsense  of  the  radio  announcers  ^t^  t)uy 
the  potions  and  lotions  they  talk  about. 

I  would  estimate  that  at  least  half  the  advertising  on  the  air  Is 
devoted  to  cures  of  ailments  and  methods  of  making  a  woman 
bMiutlful.  The  great  American  sucker  spends  millions,  apparently, 
on  the  relief  of  heartburn  alone.  With  the  fervor  of  a  martyr,  he 
empties  his  pockets  to  make  his  stomach  acid,  while  his  wife  goes 
hungry  that  she  may  have  a  skin  he  loves  to  touch. 

The  credulity  of  the  American  Is  sublime.  Without  reservation, 
he  believes  that  all  good  comes  out  of  bottles  or  from  a  package 
with  a  plain,  sealed  wrapper.  The  drug  store  is  the  mecca  to 
which  he  makes  his  pilgrimages,  and  its  shelves  are  his  altars. 

IN    TBS    NAMX   OF  SCIXNCa 

The  droUest  thing  about  modem  fakery  is  that  it  Is  all  done  In 
the  name  of  science.  Anything  can  be  sold  if  it  can  claim  that  It 
haa  vitamin  B  in  it.  Any  day  now  some  enterjHlslng  manufac- 
turer will  market  irradiated  shoes,  with  advertisements  showing 
men  In  white  coats  and  Vandyke  beards  peering  into  mlcro- 
soopes,  while  the  caption  \mdemeath  proclaims.  "Scientific  testa 
show    •     •     •." 

AU  this  would  be  comic  were  It  not  for  the  wastage  of  scientists 
and  _tt>e  twisted  idea  of  science  that  the  public  gets  from  the 
advertisement  writers.  A  distinguished  scientist  told  me  the  other 
day  that  his  greatest  problem  was  keeping  the  assistants  who 
showed  inomlse.  "As  fast  as  they  show  their  skill  In  research",  he 
said.  "SQCM  maker  of  face  cream  hires  them  away  at  salaries  we 
cannot  hope  to  match.  Bteny  is  the  able  young  scholar  I  have  seen 
turned  Into  a  factory  hand." 

JOB  roa  DucATKur 

Well,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  It?   We  are,  of  coarse,  going 

to  do  nothing.    There  will  be  a  few  feeble  efforts  toward  move 

ngorooa  food-and-drug  acts,  bitterly  (and  successfully)  contested. 

and  moralists  will  bemoan  their  inability  to  save  people  from 
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themsdves.  But  the  people  will  go  right  on  getting  ^*»»t  t^ 
mnt:  and  If  what  they  want  U  a  paste  that  win  nmofrs  needles, 
wrinkles,  axkd  fat.  the  demand  wlU  be  met.  IT  they  crave  puis  to 
end  their  achea.  the  pills  will  be  forthoomlng.  Not  until  educa- 
tion sets  the  fact  across  that  pains  and  pimples  are  tbe  outward 
signs  of  Inward  error  wiU  the  dulcet  exhoctatlooa  a<  tha  rsdto 
annoTincers  faU  on  deaf  ears. 

lieanwhUe  this  Is  a  paradise  for  those  who  Uve  by  catcning 
suckers.  Bhiewd  In  so  many  ways,  the  American  la  a  glutton  for 
mooey"  when  It  oomea  to  anything  that  ouncems  his  health  or  hto 
appearance.  Whether  the  female  of  the  spedea  Is  mora  fooUsh 
than  the  male  I  wlU  not  venture  to  say.  I  sumtect  not;  f or  If  iha 
tails  for  miraculous  face  creama,  she  falls  no  harder  than  her 
consort  does  for  wonder-working  cigarettea. 

The  Grasshopper  Plafi^ue 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  MARTIN 

OF  COLOBADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tvetday.  Jniy  15.  1937 

On  House  Joint  Beaolutlon  4S1.  by  Mr.  IfAamc  of  Colorado,  making 
an  appr<H»rl*ktlon  for  the  control  of  outbreak  of  Insect  pests 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Bpcaktr,  under  lc»ye 
granted  by  the  House  on  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Caxhom],  chairman  of  tbe  Ckmunittee  on  Appro- 
tnlations.  I  desire  to  extend  my  remarta  on  the  above  reso- 
lution making  an  approprtation  of  $1,000,000  to  continue  the 
desperate  campaign  now  being  waged  in  eight  or  more 
Western  States  against  one  of  the  worst  infestations  of  grass- 
iK^ypers  In  the  history  of  that  area.  

I  desire,  first,  to  express  my  i^jpreciaUon  of  the  very  exge- 
diUous  and  favorable  action  of  Chairman  Cakhoh  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  who  began  hearings  on  ttie  reso- 
luUon  at  10  o'clock  Tuesday,  reported  the  bill  favorably,  and 
effected  its  passage  in  the  House  by  unanimous  consent  at 
3  o'clock  on  the  same  day.  The  hearings,  short  as  they  were, 
entirely  Justified  such  tmusual  expeditioQ  on  tbe  part  of  the 
committee.  Members  from  the  affected  area  appearing  be- 
fore the  committee  were  Mr.  CCowwoa  of  Montana;  Mr. 
T.».«r»  and  Mr.  Bukdick.  of  North  Dakota:  Mr.  Hnjoaanx^ 
and  Mr.  Casa,  of  South  Dakota;  Mr.  Oibvxb.  of  Wyoming; 
Bir.  CAHLSOir  and  Mr.  Houstow,  of  Kansas;  Mr.  MaasniGALX 
and  Mr  Fxbguboh.  of  Oklahoma;  and  mysdf.  Tbe  oondi- 
tlons  which  they  depicted  in  their  States,  verified  by  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  showed  the  imperative  need  of  the 
speediest  possible  action,  if,  indeed,  tt  will  not  be  too  late  to 
nip  the  infestation  in  the  bud  and  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
scourge  to  heretofore  unaffected  areas. 

In  acknowledging  credit  where  credit  is  due  for  the  passage 
of  the  resolution  I  cannot  omit  mention  of  the  f  oresic^t  of 
the  administratkm.  In  the  face  of  what  is  now  happening 
In  the  infested  area,  I  want  to  point  specially  to  the  fact  that 
on  Mareh  18, 1987,  a  Budget  estimate  was  submitted  to  Con- 
gress by  the  President  asking  for  the  appixjpriation  of  the 
sum  of  $2,000,000  for  the  control  and  eradication  of  graas- 
homten  only.  This  paved  the  way  for  the  favorable  action 
just  taken.  It  would  indicate  that  somebody  somewhere  in 
government  had  a  foreknowledge  of  what  was  coming. 

The  need  not  bdng  so  apparent  to  the  committee,  it  re- 
ported a  Joint  resohitlon  carrying  an  appropriation  of 
$1,000,000  for  the  control  of  outbreaks  of  insect  pests  gen- 
erally, and  specificany  moitioning  grasshoppers.  Mormon 
crickets,  and  chinch  bugs.  The  resolution  tiecame  law  April 
27,  1937.  Before  JUly  1  this  fund  had  been  completely 
exhausted,  and  the  eradication  mmpalgn  had  not  reached 

midway. 

After  assuring  mys^  at  an  sources  that  ftmds  had.been 
exhausted,  on  June  28  I  introduced  the  above  resohitlon  and 
on  June  29  placed  an  appeal  for  aid  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  to  the  Fiesident.  I  want  to  answer  here  ope  ques- 
tion asked  me  at  the  time,  which  I  was  not  then  so  well 
prepared  to  answer.  The  qoestton  was.  What  had  the  State 
done'  The  State  had  put  something  like  80  highway  and 
National  Guard  trucks  in  the  field.  In  addition  to  about  40 


bek»gli«  to  tbB  Federal  Oovemment.  Sawdust  bad  to  be 
hauled  from  the  mills  in  the  mountain  forest  reserves  and 
bran  from  sources  of  suiq;>Iy  and  poison  for  the  mix.  most  of 
this  haulage  amounting  to  more  than  200  miles.  Ftemen  in 
the  infested  areas  let  everything  go  for  tbe  wortc  of  mhdng 
and  distributing  or  spreading  the  poison  bait  Where  avail- 
able, W.  P.  A.  workers  have  been  put  on  the  Job.  In  Colo- 
rado akme  over  AJMO  square  miles  were  Infested.  •■  against 
700  square  miles  in  any  previoos  visitatlOB. 

What  this  plague  is  cannot  be  conceived  toy  those  who 
have  never  experienced  it.  The  hovgtn  simply  shear  the 
surface  of  the  earth  as  they  go.  They  eat  fence  pots,  they 
eat  the  carpets  off  the  floor,  they  strip  trees,  they  leave 
nothing  of  grain  fldds  above  ground.  Ilie  Bureau  of  En- 
tomology says  that  they  lay  as  many  as  800  eggs  to  the 
square  foot  of  aoU  and  every  egg  ts  a  potential  graaitMpper. 
When  th^  begin  moving,  only  a  crawl  at  first,  tbe  surface 
of  the  earth  appears  to  be  moving.  When  they  fiy  they 
have  bera  known  to  veil  the  light  of  the  sun.  Borne  by  a 
favorable  wind,  they  may  make  sereral  hundred  miles  in 
1  day  and  be  found  destroying  flekb  in  areas  whidi  the  day 
before  had  no  thought  of  grasshoppers.  The  Insect  pest  ia 
a  constant  and  serious  menace  to  agriculture.  It  aecms  a 
penny-wise  and  poond-f ooliah  poUcy  for  Congrea  to  dole  out 
a  minitxi  now  and  a  million  thai  to  prevent  or  eradicate  these 
plagues,  which  have  caused  crop  losses  in  this  oountry  nm- 
ning  into  hundreds  of  millions  of  doUars. 

At  this  point  It  recors  to  me  to  me&tlOD  that  while  Uie 
original  appropriation  amounted  to  only  $1,000,000,  it  was 
preceded  by  a  resolution  approved  April  12.  1927.  "authoris- 
ing the  sum  of  $2,000,000  to  be  avaUable  annually  for  the 
purpose  of  control  and  eradication  of  insect  pests  and  plant 
diseases."  I  respectXulIy  suggest,  in  the  light  of  that  authori- 
sation, and  the  current  experience,  that  hereafter  math,  mam 
should  be  made  available  snniutlly  and  in  <hie  tins. 

The  report  of  the  committee  accompanying  the  oclglaal 
appropriation  of  $1,000,000  stated  thatr— 

The  ^»«r>t|p  contemplates  the  States  affaeted.  tba  aarvaf  tndl- 
eating  postf  blUty  d  paru  of  94  balag  tavotvaO. 

The  report  further  said: 

Time  Is  a  factor  in  the  eff ecttTenesa  of  ttw  on  oi  this  approprla- 
tlcm.  due  to  the  neoeaslty  for  porChaae  and  tnaapartatUm  of  lacgs 
quantities  of  baft  materlida. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  liindslgfat  Is  better  than  f ore- 
dght".  but  the  record  Indicates  very  good  foresight,  had  the 
sum  asked  for  been  provided.  I  mention  this,  however,  not 
by  way  of  criticism  bat  as  indtrattng  what  tbe  flitars  policy 
diould  be.  I  think  we  all  have  eonfldenoe  that  the  money 
win  be  wisely  expended  through  the  Depariuiexit  of  Agxlcul- 
ture  and  its  Bureau  of  Entomology,  and  that.  If  fortmalahr  tf 
is  not  all  needed,  it  win  noi  all  be       " 
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HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

or  TXMKB8UB  

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTnED  STATES 
Thurtdav.  Jnlg  19. 1937 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BT  HOH.  CABL  A.  BATCB.  OT 

ON  JT7LT  la.  1M7 


Mr.McKELXAR.    Mr.  President.  I  ai 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
llvered  over  the  radio  by  the  Senator  from 
[Mr.  Hatch]  on  July  12  relative  to  the  proposed 
tlon  of  the  Federal  Judiciary. 

Then  bring  no  objeetlan.  the  address  eras 

printed  In  tbe  Rxcosa.  as  foIkTWs: 

Tbnlght  I  hope  to  discuas.  calmly  and  d  , 
thing  at  the  nature  and  history  of  tba  auhctttate 


ocdsrsd  to  be 


for  tha 


li 


Mm 


tar  the  couBtiir  ao  Uuit  fan  pcokeetkia  nay  be  i  and  mnranti 


Will  bemoan  their  Inability  to  Mve  peopl*  firom 


NaUODAl  UUara  ITUCKS  Ul   UlC  uau,  «u  auvu< 
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of  tb»  IMmd  ooarts 


Xa  tba 


of  this 
for 


wm  b» 


to  lay 
do 


r*»*«w»*t  befon  tba 


•rn  fonsea  of 
looaed.  trtaglnf  to  many 
Ibopa  that 
tlwt  aonidoQ  and 
with  Ui  tbe  aama 
wblch  va  would  want 


■ix  JoafleM  at 

aant  plan  to  mafca  a 

by  aoaay  ct  vm  wbo  ballafo 

lighdatlac  for  tha 


appolBtnont  of 
wllkoiit  aattlac  up  a  penna^ 
lag  Iff  arm,  waa  oppoeed 
la  a  vaat  dlfferenoa  between 
aatabllahlnc  a  long- 


a 

tba 
«■  tba 
totally 


hi 
tatha 


plan  to  provide  a  con- 
aiHniufi  o(  yuupfc  nm  to  tba  Court  was 
Known  ovlla  la  our  judicial  ayatem.    Under 
d  tha  Ckmatttntlan.  fWend  ]udsea  remain 
aa  kat  ••  ttMj  llva.    Svan  thoucih  they  baeoma 
phyitaally  and  naatally.  or  both,  there  la  no 
la  aay  bcaatib  of  tha  Ooiemmant  to  correct  tba 
tha  appointeMBt  of  additional  Judgea— or  a  crud 
removal  for  incapacity  vested 

Judges  only. 

pointed  out  by  tba  Prealdent 

ha  Mya:  "XUa  tenura  of  Judgea. 

to  place  the  courts 

lAleh  ml^t  Impair  thair  Judg^ 

aota  a  statto  Judletaiy.    A  oon- 

of  youagsr  blood  wlU  vitalise  tha 

th«a  to  laoognlaa  and  apply  the  essen- 

m  tha  Ught  of  tha  naada  and  tha  facta  of 


wftth  Nipaet  to 

that  mlghi  laaolt 

oflMruaiyS. 


laiperfaetlan  In  our 
ma  llrat  to  look  with 
tha  President  to  provlda  a  plan  for 
addttkm  of  younger  men  to  tha  Oourt. 
la  aeeordaaea  with  sug> 
I  found  that  tha  beat  minds 
of  Juatlea  had  for  many  years 
pnaitlOB.  aad  that  aa  far  aa  tba  lower 
not  new  at  all  but  waa 
OBI  tha  alatuta  hoaiok  alttMMgh  In  a  form  too  cruel  for 
u»  hwnaaa  Prsatdant  to  uaa.  la  other  wocda,  Prealdant  Booae- 
vtirii  propnaal  did  not  ajq^asa  a  new  Idea;  It  was  mcsely  a  reflna> 
aasat  aad  aa  eitimelfi  to  tha  Supieme  Oourt  of  a  principle  that 

I  ththk  tt  may  elaitty  tha  lleimliai  of  the  substttute  imiposal 
If  we  look  a  Itttla  Into  tha  hMOry  of  that  etatxiu  already  on  our 
hooka,  xa  hla  report  for  the  flaeal  year  ending  June  30.  1913. 
aeaity  SS  yaaia  ago.  tha  then  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
Stataa  meds  thla  recnwimimrtatlnn; 

"Judgea  of  tba  United  Statee  oourta.  at  tha  age  of  70,  after  hav- 
lag  servad  10  years,  may  retire  upon  fun  pay.  In  the  past  many 
tadgsa  have  availed  thaaaaelvee  of  tUa  prtvUege.  Soma,  however. 
batw  rstaalned  upoa  tha  benA  long  beyond  the  tlma  when  they 
el^)ahle  of  adequately  discharging  their  dutlaa.  and  in  con- 
the  artmlntetratkm  of  Jxiatloe  baa  suffsred.  The  power 
MB  to  mnaut  thla  eaadttkm  ti  Uailtad  by  tha  provision 
of  tte  CoooUtutkm  that  Judges  ihaU  hold  their  ottcee  during  good 
bahavtor.  I  suggest  aa  act  providing  when  any  Judge  of  a  nd- 
oral  eoort  bslew  tha  Snprana  Oourt  fans  to  avaU  himself  of  tha 
«f  votMag  now  paalad  by  law.  that  tha  Prealdant  be 
with  tha  advlea  aad  riaiiisiH  of  tha  Snale.  to  appoint 
Jndga.  who  dian  presida  ovar  the  aflaira  of  the  oourt  and 

Thla  win  maure  at  an  tlmea 
of  a  Jndga  anadeatlj  active  to  dlacharge  promptly 


that  report  la  today  an 

Oourt  of  tha  United  Statee,  lir. 

tha  Attorney  Oanaral  In  lOU, 

tha  prsasnea  of  a  Judge  snf- 
aad  adequately  tha  dutlea 

to  the  Supreme  Court,  la  In- 
Oourt.  L  a.,  to  Insure 
of  JUstleee  softeleatly  acUva  to  dlacharge 
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and  reported  favorably.    In  a  repent  filed  in  Janxiary  1016,  on  % 
later  blU  embodying  nibetantlally  the  same  provisions,  we  read: 

"A  bill  to  carry  out  theee  recommendations  waa  reported  favor- 
ably by  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate  at  the  last  sesalon. 
Ifr.  Root,  the  senior  Senator  at  that  time  from  New  York,  served 
upon  the  subcommittee  which  reported  the  bill  favorably  and 
cordially  supported  the  measure." 

Any  person  familiar  at  all  with  the  lives,  character,  and  reputa- 
tion of  these  three  great  Americans  who  served  upon  this  sub- 
committee wUl  know  that  any  plan  advocated  and  approved  by 
them  was  sound  and  constructive,  and  that  any  measxire  which 
In  principle  was  destructive  of  either  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution  would  never  have  received  approval  at  the  handa 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  Mr.  Smith,  whose  fame  reached 
throughout  all  the  United  States,  or  the  Senator  from  Florida, 
Ifr.  Retcher,  who  served  so  many  years  with  ability  and  dlstlno- 
tlon  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Senator  from 
New  Tork,  Mr.  Boot,  whose  attainments,  accomplishments,  and 
patriotic  devotion  of  America  and  all  her  institutions  are  known 
not  only  throughout  the  United  States  but  also  throughout  the 
clvlllaed  world.  These  three  eminent  statesmen  recognized  tha 
evil  which  flows  from  the  life-tenure  clause  and  the  danger 
which  comes  from  Judges  who  seek  to  remain  too  long  on  tha 
Federal  bench.  To  meet  that  situation  they  recommended  and 
approved  the  Idea  and  plan  of  appointing  an  additional  Judge 
whenever  the  Incumbent  of  any  Federal  coiul  below  the  Supremo 
CcHirt  had  reached  the  age  of  retirement  and  had  not  retired. 

Charges  of  packing  the  Court  were  hurled  In  those  days,  mora 
than  ao  years  ago.  even  as  they  are  burled  today;  and  charges 
of  m^hHTig  the  courts  the  subject  of  partisan  politics  were  mado 
then  even  as  they  are  made  now.  One  of  tbe  committees  of  tho 
House  of  Bepresentatlves.  In  a  minority  report  on  a  similar  blU, 
condemned  the  plan  as  being  In  contravention  of  the  Oonstltu- 
tkm.  and  said: 

"It  would  adopt  a  vlckrua  and  dangerous  policy,  one  If  made  ef- 
trctlve  If  i^ipUed  to  the  Judges  wbo  now  may  retire  would  no 
doubt  In  Ume  be  applied  to  all  Judges.  Siich  a  law.  If  valid,  would 
make  the  Judiciary  abaolutely  dependent  on  the  wUl  of  the  Elxecu- 
tlve." 

Do  not  thooe  worda  have  a  familiar  sound  and  rlngf 

I  cannot  name  all  the  distinguished  Senators  and  Bepreaenta- 
tlvea  and  noted  Jurists  who  have  supported  a  plan  to  add  Judgea 
to  the  Federal  courts  to  supplement  those  who  have  reached  re- 
tirement age  but  have  not  retired.  However,  It  is  significant  that 
when  such  a  plan  was  finally  enacted  Into  statute  In  1919.  it  waa 
said  In  the  House  of  Bepresentatlves  that  all  the  judges  favored  It. 

Hie  act  of  1919  gives  the  President  power  to  appoint  an  addi- 
tional Judge  on  any  lower  Federal  court  when  the  President 
flnda  that  a  Judge  post  retirement  age  is  physically  or  mentally 
disabled  from  performing  the  duties  of  his  office.  Every  President 
since  Woodrow  Wilson  has  had  the  power  to  find  and  declare  as 
a  fact,  without  hearing  a  word  of  testimony  and  without  giving 
the  aged  Judge  a  chance  to  he  heard  in  his  own  defense,  that  such 
Judge  ia  imahle  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  upon  such 
finding,  the  President  to  authorized  to  appoint  an  additional 
Judge  for  such  coiirt.  But  be  It  to  the  everlasting  honor  and 
credit  of  the  Presidents,  Wilson,  Harding.  Coolldge,  Hoover,  and, 
yes,  ftanklln  D.  Roosevelt,  not  a  one  of  tbem  has  ever  abused  tha 
power  thus  conferred  by  the  statutes  of  the  Unite  States.  Each 
of  theee  distinguished  Preeidents  has  held  a  sword  which  he  could 
have  wielded  over  the  head  of  every  aged  lower  Federal  Judge  In 
this  land  and  co\iId  have  used  it  to  make  the  Judge  bend  his  kneo 
to  SxBcutlva  win.  but  no  President  has  sought  to  so  use  that 
power. 

That  fact,  that  no  President  baa  abused  that  power  over  tho 
Judiciary,  should  calm  many  fears. 

In  thla  day  of  much  talk  and  of  much  concern  about  dlctatora, 
of  abuse  of  power  by  the  Executive,  may  we  not  pause  here  and 
aay  perhaps  we  hava  talked  too  much;  perhaps  we  have  talked  too 
loudly:  perbapa  our  fears  have  been  more  fancied  than  real. 

The  bin  preeently  before  the  Senate  Is  a  much  less  drastic  bOl 
than  the  one  already  on  the  statute  books.  Beallzlng  the  real 
need  for  construetlTe  reform,  and  knowing  that  men  do  >MMvnny» 
old.  and  with  passing  yeara  there  naturaUy  comes  that  decrepi- 
tude and  decay  which  the  lawa  of  nature  apply  with  almost  equal 
force  to  every  man  who  lives,  the  present  bfll  seeks  to  provide  a 
permanent  jdan  by  which  that  condition  may  be  met  without 
Injury  to  or  reflection  \ipon  a  single  Judge  or  Justice  of  tho 
United  Stataa.  Any  Jxistioe  of  the  Supreme  Court  who  has  psisaiil 
the  age  of  75  years  of  age.  who  is  wUUng  to  remain  on  tha  bench 
and  give  hla  country  the  beneflt  of  the  wladom  and  ezperlenco 
whleh  he  has  acquired  throughout  the  years,  may  do  so,  and  our 
country  may  proflt  frmn  hla  sacrifice.  There  Is  no  thought  of 
oompeUlng  retirement.  A  yoimger  man  wlU  be  i^ipolnted  to  tho 
Siqirane  Court,  not  to  supplant  the  aged  Justice;  simply  a 
younger  man  appomtad  aa  any  other  JusUce  cf  the  Supreme  Court 
Is  appcdnted  to  carry  his  fun  «hare  of  the  duties  and  respooalbUl- 
tlaa  of  that  high  oOce.  thus  lifting  in  some  degree  and  measura 
the  heavy  load  <tf  responalbUlty  which  rests  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  older  Judge.  Tlius  tha  substitute  bUl  createa  a  much 
needed  jiermanent  reform. 

Whan  a  similar  law  for  the  lower  courts  haa  received  the  cordial 
support  of  Ellhu  Boot  and  the  others  I  have  mentioned.  Its  prln- 
e^pla  applied  in  the  preaent  bUl  can  hardly  be  aald  to  be  **■«»«*' 
axtrema.  or  unwlao. 


Bt  Umlttas  the  power  of  the  President  to  the  awMfutoMat  of 
not  more  than  one  additional  Juatkse  In  each  calendar  year  under 
the  tain  It  ti  intended  to  make  tha  plan  safe  ao  that  no  KxecuUve 
may  ever  use  his  power  f<w  the  purpose  of  so-called  packlngtha 
Oourt.  Thla  llmttatlon  on  the  power  of  the  Prealde^  waa  otlgl- 
naUy  propoeed  by  me  kmg  before  the  hearings  of  the  Judiciary 
Coountttee  of  the  Senate  had  coneludwi.  When  the  Mnendment 
«u  rejected  In  committee  I  voted  against  the  origin^  blU. 

The  amendment  U  Included  in  the  preaent  eubstltutabUl.  which 
has  also  been  improved  by  the  efforts  of  othera.  Senafaaa  Bobin- 
son  of  ArkaiMMS.  our  able  and  dlstlngulitfwd  leader.  AaHuasr.  o« 
Arlaooa:  Loeaw.  of  Kentucky:  BIcOnx.  of  Kansas:  and  othors  hava 
worked  long  and  fatthfuUy  in  an  honest  effort  to  make  the  meaa- 
ure  safe,  sound,  and  constructive.  The  substitute  bUl  eom|ttetely 
changea  tha  potenUahtlsa  of  tbe  original  maaaure.  and  conrtttutes 
merely  an  extension  to  the  Supreme  Court  on  a  aonnd.  safe,  uid 
orderly  plan,  of  a  weU-known  and  long-reoognlaed  principle  which 
had  a^esdy  been  applied  to  the  lower  courts.  The  pn^Msal  is  not 
perfect,  probably  there  are  defaeta.  LeglslatlDn  ahould  never  be 
assumed  to  be  perfect  and  not  subject  to  Improvement, 

I  am  a  membl^of  the  President's  party.  I  firmly  bell^  In  the 
hlKh  objectlvea  and  purpoaes  of  Franklin  D.  Booecvelt.  When  the 
piS^ntsald  that  hTWted  to  meet  the  evU  of  aged  Justices 
remaining  too  long  on  the  Federal  courta  andtp  P.^Tide«  constant 
and  systematic  addition  of  younger  Judgea.  I  briieved  him.  I  did 
not  accuse  him  of  deception.  1  did  not  doubt  his  word.  But 
when  I  saw  that  the  original  hUl  had  potentlaUtles  which  I  do 
not  bellave  ha  foresaw.  I  conceived  It  my  ^^^Johaip  to  ptform- 
ing  the  meaaure-^to  make  the  bUl  accomplish  the  constaructlve 
thLig  he  aaked  for  and  not  other  thlnga.  We  sought  to  bulkUnot 
todeetroy.  either  the  Judicial  or  tha  executive  branch  of  Oovam- 

"^  It*has  been  Charged  and  wfll  be  charged  that  thla  plan  m^ 
be  wisely  adopted  tor  tha  lower  courts  but  It  should  not  ^piy 
to  the  Simreme  Court.  To  that  I  answer,  not  In  n^  own  wotds. 
but  in  the  language  of  some  noted  Members  of  the  United  Stataa 
Senate  wh^ttw^were  dlacusalng  the  similar  propoeal  t^^ 
to  the  lower  oourta  to  whl<*  I  have  referred.  In  the  year  lOlt. 
Boeakinff  m  oDPoaltlon  to  a  similar  measure  for  the  lower  oourta. 
^Tsnuttor  fiSmUtah  at  that  time.  Mr.  Sutherland,  now  Aaao- 
date  Justice  of  the  Siipntut  Court  of  the  United  Stataa^said: 

"If  a  ludae  upon  the  bench  of  the  circuit  oourt  of  appeals  » 
mcapaoltauS  a*dSitrlct  Judge  may  be  caUed  to  «»"•  g^Z 
KDdmay  sit  upcn  the  circuit  oourt  of  appaala:  If  a  dlstrtet  1^^ 
Is  IncanaclUted.  another  district  Judge  may  be  assigned  to  take 
his  pUMv:  but  no  such  condition  exlsto  as  «<>  the  »ipreme  Oow^ 
of  theumted  Statea.  Nobody  eto  cm  t»  eaUedtotottiatOOTt. 
So  If  thew  are  dsgreea  to  a  matter  of  that  kind.  I  aak  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  whether  ha  doea  not  think  the  reaaon  would  be 
stronger  In  favor  of  such  legislation  aa  to  tha  Supteiua  OoartT" 

TO  that  observatkm  Senator  Omnmlna  replied:  ^  ^^     „      ^^ 

"Undoubtedly,  Mr.  President,  the  obesrvatlon  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah  haa  great  weight,  and  I  was  about  to  touch  upon  that 
phase  of  tha  subject.  The  remark  Ihad  2"fJ»  ^.~*'v22l 
itttatlooaUy  speaking,  the  Supreme  Oourt  of  **•''»"!*.  ®j!^ 
can  be  dealt  with,  in  pceciaaly  tha  same  way  aa  the  clreuit  oourt 
Sthe  Smct  oourt  oan  be  dealt  with.  FTom  theothar  potot 
S  JSr.^i  Of  policy,  there  la.  aa  tt«,8enaor  fwm  Utah^ 
stated,  a  much  more  perauaalve  reason  for  at  aU  ^^^  }*S^ 
the  Supreme  Oourt  fuU  of  able-bodied  aoen  under  70  yoaw  of 
age  thim  exlsU  with  regard  to  the  other  Federal  oourta. 

Latmjnttie  debate  the  Senator  from  Bhode  laland.  Mr.  Colt. 

"SSr?rS;''Sia?Xlngul.hed  former  li.mh.ta  of  th.  United 
Stotes  Senate  we  find  reasoning  which  amply  proveo  and  demon- 
strait  l^t  the  same  rule  ahould  apply  to  tha  Supnma  Court 
aawSl  aa  to  the  lower  courts.    About  that  there  can  be  no 

**^5?to*argued  and  wUl  continue  to  be  argued,  as  waa  aald  on  the 
floor  of  tte  United  Statea  Senate  Just  the  oth«  day,  •UAhta  t^  of 
axed  Justices  Is  mere  caaMUfiage  and  auMcrfuga.  and  «»_,*»• 
real  mirpase  of  the  pending  aubatltute  la  to  create  a  aubsandant 
iTidlclaryrThat  charge  is  without  foundation.  In  my  fPjAlm. 
neither  the  Prealdent  nor  anyone  else  wants  a  subservient  court. 

SteadfaaUy.  I  have  advocated  the  >doptien  of  «».•— ^yl^y*!.^ 
carry  out  the  tho(«ht  contatoed  in  the  Presidents  'ogma^.Xm% 
to  Mfcguard  it  by  making  a  permanent  plan  whloh  no  President 
could  use  for  the  so-caUed  "packing"  of  the  Court. 

When  the  amendment  waa  rejected  In  tbe  eosMnittee.  I  ••««* 
against  the  original  blU.  The  amendment  waa  proposed  whm  it 
vms  thought  there  was  a  safe  majority  for  the  original  bUl.  Then 
it  waa  I  flrat  soi^kt  to  snake  tha  aaeasure  a  aound  and  peraaaDent 
program.  From  that  purpoee  I  wlU  not  be  diverted,  and  now 
that  the  amendments  have  been  accepted.  I  support  the  substl- 
tuto  proposaL  Under  It.  aU  Judgea  wUl  be  placed  on  an  equal 
plane,  and  appolntmenta  to  an  the  oourta  wlU  be  made  pnisuaat  to 
that  permanent  plan  and  program. 

In  frankness.  It  must  be  said  that  Prealdent  Booaevtit  may 
have  more  appointments  than  he  o«»«wlse  wortd  have  had. 
His  power  to  fUl  normal  vaoaaelea  U  not  diangsd  by  the  nUL  I 
do  nSt  consider  that  an  evil.  I  am  not  afraid  to  trust  the  "««- 
dent  with  the  selecUon  of  any  number  of  ^«*««V_*^'?^ 
that  no  '-rubber-stomp",  aubaenrtent  Judge  win  be  fpob^  by 
the  President,  and  I  know  no  such  a  Judge  would  ever  be  con- 
flnned  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes.  But  I  have  •Jw»y»ln- 
■ftrtad  ttax  tha  power  to  ao  appoint  auist  not  be  given  to  obtain 


a  paitiealar  ^ 

pursuant  to  a  deflntta.  certain.  _ 

program.  whi<dk  wUl   anity  altfca  to  aB 

same  power  mxut  be  extended  to  Preeldante  who 

wan  sa  to  President  Booaevalt.    Hera  Uas  ona  of  «m 

fereneea  between  the  subatituto  and  tha  atlglnal  bilL 

Prealdent  may  hava  saore  appojntmenta.  no  person  aaa  say  wtth 

certainty  that  UUa  la  true.    Mo  man  oaa  forataB  tte 

and  over  sgaln.  I  strees  the  fact  that  wo  sanBt  nsver  IscMato  to 

acoompllah  a  mare  temporary  end  or  puipose.    Wb  — 

a  precedent  which  we  are  willlag  for  others  to  foUosr. 

oaa  wise  legislation  ever  be  enacted.    Tha  aubsUtvta  bOl  so    _ 

ataa.    The  power  given  under  it  wiU  extend  to  aU  PsssMsaia.    X . 

am  wlUUw  for  it  to  be  so.    But  I  shaU  not  be  leas  gsnaww  with. 

nor  shaU  I  have  leas  faith  In  my  own  Prealdent  than  I  haiw  la 

thoae  future  Presldsats  of  whom  pechapa  X  hava  aat  avan  board 

today. 

A  majority  of  ttia  Senatora  are  willing.  X  bdlava.  to  sopport  a 
permanent  program  which  doea  oorreet  thla  long-reeogalBsd  dsfeflt 
tn  our  Judicial  aystem.  AU  we  ask  and  aU  that  I  aak  tanl^  Is 
that  the  plan  be  given  fair  aad  unprejudlead  consideration.  Xf  tha 
Idea  la  meritortooa.  let  the  MU  pass.  Xf  it  ti  bad  or  unaouad.  Ist 
it  be  defeated  In  fair,  aquara  American  manner. 

m  the  heat,  noise,  and  oonfnalon  of  battle  over  thla  oontiuvaiay 
let  us  not  forget  other  lasnss  and  eausea  Which  may  tar  traaaeend 
la  Importaaoe  this  iiiiissiini  wa  debate  today.  Soaae  of  as  hava  aot 
fofgotten.  and  waahaU  aot  forget,  that  naaay  aoonoaale  avtia  whlrti 
tatov^t  on  tha  Iib-t"*"-  are  atUl  wtth  ua.  Wa  ahatt  not  fsfgrt 
that  the  problenw  of  Jabor.  capital,  faidustry.  agrtoHtwa.  a  taal- 
aaoed  Budget,  and  aaany  others  hava  not  been  finally  aolvad:  th^ 
UteraUy  mllUoM  of  honest  Anksrican  citlaens  reaaaln _»«—»"— ■• 
today:  that  fauMV  and  want,  privation  aad  salasiy  MU 

our  America,  but  no  one  can  deny  that  a«  hava  vMtly  -.^^_, , 

condltlona  today:  wa  shaU  not  forget  laar^-fear  whloh  Autohsd 
ahnost  every  human  beli«  In  Amariea  in  ItU  and  Ittt.  fear  whleh 
waa  only  dlipeUsd  by  tha  magic  v«Moe.  high  eomf  -  • -^ 
of  FtaakUn  D.  Xtooeevalt.  Wa  sfaaU  aot  forget  to  . 
and  mnf"*^*"  the  tndepandenea  of  the  Judklary.  and 

we  forget  to  proteet,  preawa.  and  maintain  the 

laspaet  of  our  people  In  the  cseoutlve  branch  of  goeammaat. 

We  who  are  Democrata  shaU  not  forget  those  iMnrtag 
deUveied  at  FiaakUa  PMd  a  Uttle  awra  thaa  1  ihott  ywr  aja  by 
Franklin  D.  Booaevrit  when  ha  said.  "Xt  la  a  war  for  the  wrytval 
of  democracy.  We  are  fighting  to  save  a  great  and  P>"ofo**,'^ 
of  government  for  oursrtvaa  and  for  tha  wortd."  Wa  jfcaU  not 
fonet  our  leadefa  hMpirsd  battle  cry.  "Ihla  geaarstlen  haa  a  rsn- 
desvous  with  destiny."  To  keep  that  rendesvous.  l»t  aa  hasp  our 
faith  ia  our  oourta.  let  us  keep  our  faith  m  our  Itaeatlva.  bat 
above  aU  let  as  not  taU  m  our  courage  to  fallow  that  battle  «T 
lest  our  own  and  future  generations  be  aahamad.  tha*  ■•  we  hsnt 
that  rendesvoua  we  were  afraid  "To  trust  our  own  ability,  to 
govern  ourselves,  to  trust  American  democracy."  Let  *-»—«« 
not  be  atraldl  

Work  of  the  Army  EBcinccis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MORRIS  SHEPPARD 

XfP  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  July  IS.  1937 


lix.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  President.  I  present  for  vnSoXletXktKk 
In  the  RcooKB  two  aditoriato  i^ipeartDg  in  raoent  lanes  of  tht 
Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise,  ooe  of  tbe  leadiiig  dallies  of 
the  Soutti.  entitled,  respectively,  '^ork  of  tbe  Aimjr  Engl- 
neers"  and  'Xet  tbe  Army  Engineers  Akoe." 

There  belx«  no  objection,  tbe  editorials  vers  ocdeied  to 
be  printed  in  tbe  Rboom,  as  follows: 
IVtona  the  Beaumont    (Tex.) 


One  of  Uta  propoaala  made  by  tha 
reorganising  the  Fedwal  Oovemmmt  oaUa  for 
depvtmcnt  of  pubUo  worka.    At  fin*  VKBtm,  tha 
pnctloaL    Ita  ptoponanta  s^  the  Psdseal  Ooawa 
tkm  sutlrlttM  era  aeattered  through  a  i— niwr  oi 
which  ia  a  fact.    Xt  would  be  hard,  howevar.  to 
money  would  be  saved  by  putting  aU      _ 
and  architectural  work  into  one  big  departmaat.     Xt 
even  harder  to  prove  that  the  change  would  make  for 

Benato  doeunwnt  no.  S.  containing  the  nport  of 
Committee.  leeonuaeada  that  the  Wr-  ""        ^ 
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IB  nfud  to  mlllUrj  affaln  aad  Anny  admlnlstnitlon. 

that  tta*  Azmj  mmliiwiii.  If  tta*  reoommendatlaii 

to  dlnet  rtw  and  harbor  development 


V 


eritleim  maf  havo  been  made  at  other  governmental 
In  the  paat.  the  Amy  engtneets  have  leoetved  little  but 
pntkm.  Thav  have  |}v«b  the  nation  a  qratem  at  flood  oontnd 
&  the  liiMlail|i|il  VaOay  wtuch.  when  put  to  the  teat  thla  year. 
iiButetteil  the  entire  ctretch  at  the  kmer  IfiaetMlpiil  Blver.  from 
OMm  to  the  Oulf  of  linftoo.  Aa  one  enthuetaetle  oommcntator 
It.  not  a  drop  ct  trafeir  epmed  over  the  laveea. 
the  flnt  time  in  tla  lai«  hMory,  the  dty  of  New  Orleana 
to  fear  fiem  a  tide  of  muddy  water  flowing  paat 
for  laceiire  oa  the  dty  waa  relieved  by  the  Bonnet 
Ghn*  wUlway.    too  MImImIiijiI  had  been  oonquered  at  lastl    If 

iOl  the  Army  mtlnean  bad  to  their 
eradtt.  It  would  be  neeoamry  in  the  public's  Intareet  to  weigh 

-  that  might  prevent  theee  capable,  dlaln- 
canylnc  on  the  woik  tbej  are  doing. 
to  the  IdaalaBlppl  Valley  la  but  one  of  the 
aeUftUes  of  the  Army  i"«t«"— — .  who  have  given  the  Nation  great 
bant  Inland  waterwaya.  and  "J^tnt^t^Mwi  the  harbors  and 
In  navlgabla  wndttt**"     Tsna.  which  owes  much  to 
the  Army  r>t*"— "»,  would  not  wish  to  see  river  and  harbor  devel- 
oflBpataad  flood  eantrol  takan  out  of  their  hands. 

m  Itn  the  tannage  of  1\nae  porta  was  41.000.000.    Thanks  to 
the  Army  miglnmn  and.  of  oourse.  Ooogresa,  whldi  made  the 
harbor  and  waterways  improvement  has  enabled 
'podi  t*  handle  a  giaatlj  Incrsassd  tannage.    In  the  period 
IMT  to  ItM  the  tonnage  of  the  Ttaas  ports  nearly  doubled. 
it  waa  TO.000.000:  and  the  Army  engineers  have  by  no 
their  work  In  Tsaaa.    The  Intraooastal  Canal,  for 
oaa  thing,  moat  be  e»ts»ded  to  the  Bio  Orande. 

Tte  Anny  englneera  ai«  not  snb)eet  to  spending  pressure.  They 
hoM  their  poalt>OBe  for  Ufe.  They  do  not  have  to  eurry  favor  with 
..nolttleians  and.  partly  tor  this  reason,  admlnlstratum  of  river  and 
hMtar  Improvement  and  flood  control  by  the  Army  englnesrs  is 
antSrtbm oMBt  ■iiLtisssmi  achlevementa the  Oovemment  has  to  lu 
endlt.  The  Army  englneera  have  oontrlhuted  Immeasigably  to  the 
Nktlen'a  profiesa  by  provMinc  and  hnptovlng  faolltlss  for  water- 


A  depaitment  of  puhUo  works  would  provide  many  Jobe  for  the 

[»«^i—»*«     It  would  be  a  happy  hunthag  ground  for  polltlelana. 

^f^^n— 1^  %'P^   committees  by   cooperation   and 

of  their  aetMtles  can  aavo  the  Government  money. 

By  thle  m-mrt  the  various  typea  of  englnesring  and  eonstruetlon 

by  VMeral  departments  can  be  fitted  Into  a  logical 

pten.    It  probably  would  be  Impoeslble  to  place  an  the 

t'o  conetruetlon  agendee  la  one  department  and  make 

function  sattsfaetosUy. 

tMt  TKB  ABMT  awomasas  uutmm 

Division  of  the  Preeldenfa  Oovemment  reotganlaatlon  program 
Into  four  asperate  parts,  each  represented  by  a  dlflerent  bill,  will 
be  worth  while  If  It  doea  no  more  than  keq>  the  Board  of  Rivers 
and  Barbers  in  the  War  Department.  Thoee  Members  of  Congress 
whose  coMtttuents  live  In  dtlee  along  the  Nation's  waterways  and 
m  Iti  seeports  will  be  expected  to  resist  all  attampta  to  take  away 
ftom  the  War  Department  control  of  river  and  harbor  work. 

The  Army  engineers  have  performed  for  this  country  a  service 
of  inestlBMhle  value.  They  have  carried^  out  immense  and  coatly 
river  and  harbor  mmroveoMnta.  and  canal  projects,  without  a  hint 
of  scandal  or  any  charge  of  Inedtelenoy. 

Amerlcaa  dtlasna  r»»n<»*y  with  the  work  done  by  the  Army 
^ngin»mrm  m  Inland  watanvsy  hnprovemokt.  the  dredging  and 
nalntenanoe  of  ship  «»*«»»*»«*»■.  the  oonstnictlon  of  canals  and 
locka.  Inffl^idl^  the  »*■»»«*>«»  and  loeka  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
flood  control  ttlnk  theee  engineers  are  the  beet  In  the  world. 


There  Is  more  than  a  little  basla  for  the  belief.  In  Panama, 
American  Army  engineers,  includlzxg  Ooethals  and  Slbert,  did  what 
some  of  the  world's  greatest  engineers  failed  to  do^  after  heart- 
breaking attempts. 

This  Nation's  great  Inland  waterway  system  and  Its  nuznerous 
seaports  serving  domestic  and  world  commerce  may  be  wmridered 
a  monument  to  the  Army  engineers,  men  who  do  their  work  well, 
without  meddling  In  politics,  without  fanfare,  without  demanding 
huge  fees  and  without  receiving  much  reward  of  any  kind,  except 
the  gratitude  of  the  people  who  know  what  they  have  done,  and 
the  very  competent,  unostentatious  way  In  which  they  do  It. 

Secretary  Ickes.  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  la  a  gentle- 
man of  parts,  and  is  acquitting  himself  creditably  In  one  of  the 
more  responsible  Cabinet  posts.  But  there  la  well-fo\mded  ob- 
]ectl(»  to  the  propo^  that  Mr.  Ickes  be  given  control  of  the 
river  and  harbor  work. 


Cost  of  Certain  Homestead  Projects 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thxtrsday.  July  15.  1937 


TJrmgR.  PROM  R.  W.  ELLIOTT,  ACTIWO  COMPTROLLER  GEN- 
ERAL OP  THE  UNTTBD  STATES;  ALSO  A  STATEMENT  BT 
HON.  HARRT  P.  BYRD,  OP  VmOINIA 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unaxiimous  consent  to 
Insert  in  the  Ai^)a3(lix  of  the  Record  a  letter  from  Mr.  R.  N. 
Elliott.  Acting  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
with  respect  to  the  cost  of  certain  homestead  projects,  a 
table  enclosed  by  Mr.  Elliott,  and  a  statement  issued  by  me 
with  reqpect  to  the  matter. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  letter,  table,  and  statement 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro,  as  follows: 

COKPTBOLLBI  GXinDUL  OF  TBS  UirTncD  STATaa. 

Washinffton,  July  1,  1937. 
Hon.  HABaT  P.  Braa, 

Chairman,  Select  Committee  on  Investigation  of 
Executive  Agencies  of  the  Government, 

Xlnited  States  Senate. 
Iffr  DSAa  Ma.  BraB:  In  fxirther  response  to  your  letter  of  June 
S.  It87,  I  transmit  hoewlth  a  report  on  allotments,  ezpendlturee. 
and  encumbrances  on  aocoiint  of  emergency  projects  at  Green- 
brtt.  Md.;  Aberdeen,  N.  J.;  and  Newport  News,  Va. 

Ttiere  Is  also  attached  a  statement  setting  forth  In  some  detail 
the  typo  of  expenses  repeated  \uider  the  classification,  "Land  Im- 
provement and  construction."  The  total  shown  on  the  detailed 
statement  will  not  agree  with  the  amoimt  stated  in  the  report 
for  the  reason  stated  in  the  note  on  such  statement. 

Should  you  desire  any  further  information  regarding  the  aboye 
projects  or  any  other  projects  I  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  adviae 


me. 


Respectfully. 

R.  N.  Elliott, 
Acting  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  State*, 
(XncloeuTsa:) 


Jte^ert  on  aBofatentf,  esyendltiiret,  and  eneumltrancee.  profeete  o/  Jtesettlement  AdminUtration.  as  of  June  10. 1937 


Uiriiqal- 


mm. 

J.' 


31 


Total  as- 
ptnditans 
sadoattq- 

oMatwl 


fSKSOLM 


Via 


ifl.n 
naiRU 


Jsnay  bomaatesdi 


tH7.OM.01 

Koaas* 


sr.sQLOo 
•  aan 


KxpMKtt- 


mustfLi 

mi 


si|i^0H>sn>tt 


UnUqul- 

(Utad 

cncoiD- 

bnuioM 


»saB. 


»«L44 
3.082.» 

t84,HQ.W 

aan 


Total  ex- 

psnditures 

and  uoUq- 

nidatad 

anmm- 

braocaa 


•M\3SS.«3 

2^779.88 

XM8,«38.g7 

aa-ra 


Newport  News  homesteads 


Allotments 


$1.8a73 
14,839.»5 

1.106. 883. 82 

98,308.38 

a,304.M 

lauoioo 


Ezpendi- 
torea 


1340.33 
6,S1&88 

TBI  953. 52 

17,710.00 

5,317.08 

49,8aa(» 


Unliqai* 

dated 

encam- 

brancaa 


SOlTS 
^OSSkSB 

187, 48a  06 

30^815l38 

SSOlM 


Total  ex- 
penditures 
and  unUc}- 
uidatad 
eneom- 
braaoaa 


tssaoor 

8.ett27 

981.44157 

48.081.88 

0^15187 

4«,8aaoo 
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Xeport  ON  oMMmente,  expendttwrta.  mid  enenatbrances.  pro^eete  of  Jteaettleiet  dOmimmmtkm,  m  of  Imma  f.  lM^-"Oon<tooai 


Hoosrtiold  taraldiiasi. 
Paymant    in   Uea   of 


Tetri 

Ertlmatart  ■■ml  ad- 

Bilniitiatm  opaaaa. 

SxpwKUtarai^      srte 

Qnod  total 


Qnaabolt 


kn^m^ntm 


tisi.«ii.» 


M.aaa«n.44 


NOBilMr    et 
mUts    ta    ba 

lUuctart .— 

Aiwaci  east  per  oait 
Awe^i    of   bd    ae 

qaind 

Castodand 
Avanca  float  pw 


a»^7«7.78 

i.gsi.saLOO 

S;8]Sl08 


880 

naistoo 

UMS 
>|l.llt.»67.7V 

loaTs 


Ezpeadi- 


ti^saaas 


101777.817.31 


3183&0B 


Uulk|ui- 
datad 


Total  as- 
peadttnras 
sod  ealk^ 


fin.mka   lutama 


9«aey 


▲Ootmenta 


1^088. 88 


l^UMR^^U^aBOM.  78  a,  3«X  851.  n  X<03. 887.  TTJXtW 
1.00a8ai.»     01414.30 

xtos-oa    ie7,3«.«9{  m^tm.: 


n.  no^  914.  n  4, 08X  013.  «s 


tU.83&00 


tl.tll79 
a«7.3B 


vlwQIli* 


taa^ioBLOo 


1.37a  74 

•184,  OB.  181 


1198.87 
1.838.80 


paodtturas 
aBdmllQ- 


AouaB 

i983.B 


Mevpott  Naval 


•4^0001  OB 


I7Jlca4l.lt9.M 

888^313.08 

t,8>l.S7{    U7,847.«S 


tuan. 


a,  948,  «7a  06  1. 4(8, 88a  08 


Ad  poniiaaas 
ManlSBW 


MtoOows: 

Baliaf  AdnUa- 

fat~t''^  (404aanB) 

Baaettlamaat   Admlalstratloa 
ai.941  men^ 


Total  (ixaia  aoaa). 


i.aBa,98a6s|c7Mao.i 

18(.81L1 


'Sia7IB.88 


mioa-M 


IM 

Mimoo 


•  188:888.00 
^13B.0» 


n,n8.9« 


337.71188 


n,m.n 


uaBAMAaa 


t32,83(L0B 
1,007,831  U 


■ada  as  feilowa: 

(1.374J8aflnB>- 884.  aoa  00 


_    l.liafl67.7» 


■raxncnrr  bt  aswAToa  Haaar  v.  araa,  MsanAt,  jvlt  a,  lasT 
m  the  paat  4  years  tbe  American  people  haire  tolerated  ea- 
trmTaouwe  m  nuUle  admlnlatiatlan.  but  wtken  tbe  true  facts  are 
knowm  or  tbe  amful  and  abeord  waate  In  tbe  Beeett>ement  Ad- 
mlnlstratlon  homcBtead  projecta  now  belnc  eooatructed  tbroogn- 
out  tbe  country,  the  condltlona  extattng  wlU  approatii  a  natlooal 


1  have  alieady.  wtthont  amU.  protested  agalnat  the  waate  on 
homestead  projecta  In  my  own  State  of  Vlrglnte. 

The  Oeneral^eooonttnc  Offioe  of  the  United  Btatca  Oovemment 
has  Juat  fwzdahBd  me  with  the  oOBtal  flgurea  of  ooet  of  T1«- 
weUtown  or  Oreenheit.  near  Waahlngton.  TUa  project  eomprtoea 
880  oniU.  The  coat  per  unit  wUl  be  818.181.  and  pemape  inore- 
This  Is  not  a  famdiMt  project.  It  la  for  city  workers,  yet  tbe 
aofwni^  ptn^Med  u!m5  aeree  of  land  for  8UltJW.7^  a 
etat  of  880  72  par  acre,  an  averafpe  of  more  than  14  acrea  p«  home, 
At  Tusweutown  8408.808.60  waa  spent  for  lamlapaplnc;  8ia0^10-Sl 
for  a^oja.  and  8188J850.17  for  tand  prepM^m^ 

w m  OoiHfaaiBian  azKl  nnmstnr  In  WMhlnfton  tbavia  rmt 

T^^f^townuid  aae  when  more  than  %14JOMJOOO  of  public  money 

aetOement  ptojecta  for  farmexa  In  nearby  Vkglnla  ^iere  the 
occtqtant  nuat  imke  his  Uvlnc  by  farming.  Ha.  too.  haa  from 
10  to  ao  acrea  of  land.  _        _^     .        . 

rtft^mi  iigurea  are  available  alao  for  the  Jeraey  homeatead  proH 
•etatHlfBtatown.  H.  J.  Tbe  ooet  there  la  830468  per  tmlr  for 
asei.  of  900  nntta.  a  total  of  more  than  84.000.000.  Tbe  admlnla- 
ttsttve  or  overhead  coet  of  thla  project  aa  reported  hy  the  Oeotal 
^oDuntlng  Oace  waa  about  %lJMfiOO.  or  OMdy^  40  IS?^Ji 

SST^Sapendltmea.  »  ■»»>^  »»  •««»  «^*  S?.«S!ta?h22 
Joaev  homcateada  Iik*™'**  a  garment  factory  ota  which  haa  been 
mStod  8137488  and  a  ooixsete  itah  plant,  for  oooatructloa  df 

ttTbiSdliVB.  which  coat  W«J«W>-    »«»JL*^  y*** 
■le  tedoeted  the  avence  per  unit  cost  m  the  J«Mg 

win  exceed  818,000. ^  „     .  ...^  -        i,„.„,irt,.rt.  fr» 

In  VhwlBta.  at  Mewpett  Newa.  the  Newpoet  Wewa  homeateaoa.  xor 

oecapancy  by  colored  people.  Oeneral  Aooountlnc 

SSyi^^ooatof  80.388  for  158  nntta. 
vntn  »<«  tm'g  waital  baatd  OP  auch  uiceailve  ouata 

tbTaetoal  ^itaa  of  the  propertlea  la  no  more  than  a  third  of  the 

°°lf uch  money  haa  been  waated  In  the  namo.«<  «>« 
What  eaaergeney  eidato  neoce^ttng  conatmeMon  i^ 
expeoN  homae  at  830.000.    The  avera«B  valna.  by 
■kaittstlca.  of  all  the  hooMa  In  American  dtlee  la  #4.400. 

More  than  300  projects  are  being  dliocted  now  by  the  

meat  Admlnlatratlon  in  an  the  Statea.    Matt  money  oan  be  eaved 
wt  by  euapendlng  the  ptogrem  whare  conatmeUon  haa  not  acta 
Sy  bematarted/  Thto  aehenae  aa  adinliilelof art  la wttho^ a 
de  of  common  aenea  and  it  takaa  llrat  prlae  In 
m  thU  era  ^rtken  the  lavlehnew  of  pudaile 
conerlfwumeao  to  flrdlaary 


Lrw  Versos  Ckaos 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  BULOW 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thmndaw.  Jvl9  15, 1937 


SUDBMSB  DKUVERB)  BY  BON.  KLBKBT  D.  TBOOIAS.  OP  UTAH. 
AT  TBE  llWIliUlB  OF  PUBUC  AFFAIBa.  ELEVmiH  AlOIUAL 
SESSION.  AT  THE  UMrVOBSITT  OF  TIBOmiA.  GHABUTrXlB- 
VnJLJt.  ViL,  JULY  13.  1937 


lir.  EDLOW.  Mr.  Presidenfc.  I  ask  miAntmwis  ooDKnt  to 
bave  prtDted  In  tbe  Appendix  o(  tbe  Bmou  an  sddraae  dBitr- 
cted  by  tbe  junior  SenAtor  from  Ulab  (Mr.  TEoaus)  before 
tbe  Instttnte  of  PubUe  Affairs.  XTntventtjr  of  Vbiinta. 
Cberlotteeville.  Vs..  July  U.  Un. 

•nxre  betav  no  objeetkm.  the  addreae  was  ordvsd  to  be 
printed  in  the  Racoap.  as  foQovs: 

If  I  seem  hesitant.  It  la  because  I  f  eOI  unworthy  of  beiaf  heva. 
I  am  at  the  Univ«^ty  of  Virginia.  JaSoraon'a  tinendlng  dream. 
What  a  zaaponatblUtyraaU  upon  thla  matttotlaax:  The  waponBlhtllty 
to  pcfpetvata  the  nirtt  of  Jotfiiteon.  one  of  the  fow  of  Mm  wortd's 
maatef  minda  who  oawht  and  hvod  in  the  atream  of  thoae  Idaaa 
whlOh  BWt  ba  UiimsiI  unlveraaL  Jeff eraon  derttoated  his  UfO  to  a 
fltfU  aaatnet  tyranny  wherever  It  might  be  found.  The  wonrt  ef  aU 
^annlaBto  the  tyranny  of  talae  thinking.  Thla  Inatttutleok. 
It  Uvea  and  breafhee  the  opint  of  tta  foundsr  haa  a 
ultimata  trtuaaph  wlU  bring  that  state  which  h 
lam  ^  the  pcoBhata  and  philoeophara  thn — ^—^  " 

What  a  roaposMlbauty  reau  npooi  ase:   Tt»»_  . 
^^^mmmm^  t»  talk  wheva  Jaffsraop'a  apMt  and  Mgnes  of  s 
to  tiea  the  aalada  of  aaon.    Ha  had  no  foar  hot  tha*  . 

tenth  woidd  ptovaO.  and  that  aaan  would  eoaae  to  fiery  la  lUa 
^^^'-'^Wa.  too^  haae  that  fatth  tooifht  or  wa 


a  atralgfat  Use  la 

•n  of  the  proMama  ta 

aaaio 


I 


A  Tkrk-c^xTTiTv  fFiTk  rpxTT  r«rkXTr«T>i?c«CTrkXT  A  T    ■Dirr«r\l>T^ 
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two  potato  and  tt  Mamad  f ooUtfily 

to  |KOV>  tt.  .  . 

ta  SB  ftodtaaos  o(  this  aort  wbara  tflffameas  m  iifninwi 
imally  aaiuMtf.  it  would  be  nthor  bard,  I  take  It.  for 
todaiiAd  tb*  MM  o(  ebaoa  batag  a  mora  dailnibla  eoodi- 
tton  than  ttaat  of  law.  Law.  ct  ooaraa.  baa  bad  tta  tyxanniaa  und 
law  tooL  la  Qutta  aa  abla  aa  any  otbar  CMBWitlon  yat  oonoalTM 
toy  '«M!laty  at  aaatalnti«  Injuatlea  and  binding  aodal  cnrtom  to 
tba  paat  Still,  law  doaa  not  dntroy  and  aran  at  ita  wovat  It 
xBttrtba  endltad  wttb  bains  IMtft  of  tha  ordarly  praeaaaaa  tnstaad 
of  part  of  tba  dtaordtfty  onaa.  Law  la  ralatad  to  raaaon;  it  doaa 
thmA  capfloa:  it  aboold  o>arcon>a  foree:  and  law  wltb  tba  trl- 
bunala  whleb  intarprat  tt  and  tba  JtiaUoa  whlcb  foUowa  in  ita 
waka  an  aodaty'a  ontatanding  InTentiooa  for  tba  aettUn|  of 
lUaootaa  aftar  a  walgbing  of  arfumenta.  TtoaX  man,  tberexora. 
«S  aaaomaa  tbat  a  paaoefnl  wocld  ta  better  tban  one  of  war  and 
atrtfa  If  ba  la  to  ba  a  real  ballavar  in  tba  paaoeful  procaaa.  muat 
tbimr  tba  walgbt  of  bla  anaigj  and  bla  infl^ifmca  to  the  aide 
wbleb  aitanipla  to  oaagntfy  law  in  tba  mlnda  of  men  and  to 
multiply  tta  uaaa  In  fomlahlng  aubatitutaa  for  f  oroa  and  deatruc- 

tkm. 

D^nooacy  muat  raat  on  law.  Damoeraey  In  a  nommynlty  aenaa 
to  oMialy  that  type  of  govammant  irtatA  mafcaa  It  poaalble  for 
-t^m  wbo  dlaagiaa  wttb  ooa  another  in  regard  to  aoclaty.  man. 
i^Mim.  earth,  and  HeaTen.  to  lire  alda  by  aide  in  peace  in  aplto 
ofSaf  disanng  Ideaa.  Damoeraey  in  a  eommunity  aenae.  there- 
tan,  la  that  type  of  government  whleb  welgba  tbeae  dUTerencea, 
Maa  the  will  of  the  majority  aa  ita  Juatiflcation  in  d<dng 
but  which  at  the  aame  ttma  guarda  the  minority  in  aU 
Ma  rlghta.  Tbia  la  law^  dUef  taak.  Damoeraey  in  a  community 
■aaaahiantaUy.  tharofore.  muat  be  a  form  of  aodety  where  tba 
gjTa  and  take  la  uppermoat  In  the  mlnda  of  aU.  where  the  indi- 
•r^    .  . how  to  ma  wttb  thoae  with  whom  ha  dlsagreaa 

^  to  unfair  advantage.    Democracy,  therefore,  la 

:  it'li  oonuriax:  It  hanga  upon  a  thin  thread  of  fair  play, 
tba  atandpolnt  of  t^ftT*«"g  efltelency.  fkom  tha  standpoint 


I 


«t  aeoompUablng  rapidly  the  unltad  will,  from  tha  atandpolnt  of 
•tan  qnl^ty  diMovaring  that  unltad  will.  It  muat  ba  elaaaifled  aa 
a  agfarnmant  which  iw  be  alow,  which  will  be  enmberaome.  and 
wUeh  win  be  generally  agalnat  ttaelf  and  which  oonatantly  will 

ha^  to  faoa  erttldna.  ^    .  ^.     .    ^._ 

PttBiwTfify  In  tha  Anarlean  aaiMa  atarala  oat  atrfkin^  different 
fNm  practically  all  other  goremmenta  in  the  world  in  that  it  U 
la  vary  dead  built  around  the  theory  that  that  which  U  of  moat 
aia  tha  men.  wookMn.  and  Children  who  make  up  a  given 
lunlty  rather  than  that  which  apaalra  for  tha  eommunity — 
Ito  govaramant.    Tharafefla,  in  Amarlea.  law  and  the  courta  are  in 
partly  aet  up  to  protect  tba  Individual  frtnn  his  govem- 
_  to  ttanea  of  atrtfa  and  war  In  a  democracy  the  individual 

fladi  hta  protection  In  the  group  action.    In  democraciaa  courta 
aad  law  function  in  aueh  a  way  aa  to  n>eak  the  unltad  will  of  aU. 
not  only  of  tha  Uvlng  but  alao  of  the  dead 
H  fondamantal  to  au  other  law.    In 
aalaaa  oan  ba  jortlltod  only  on  tha 
uattad  win  aad  mrtr^***  tt. 

Whila  oar  general  aubjeet  tonight  la  eoOactlva  aaeialty  aa  that 
cmwapt  appUaa  to  Intamatlonal  relations.  I  have  felt  It  not  out  of 
plaoa  to  abaaa  tha  Importance  of  law  and  democracy  from  a 
■»«»«^i«^l  steadpotat.  bfcaut  I  am  a  firm  believer  that  we  can 
have  tatamatlonal  peace  if  we  cannot  have  peace  at  home, 
wtthia  the  nation  aad  peace  throoghout  the  world  muat  raat 
tha  iHBa  wtrtt.  and  tha  mora  ooaaplataly  a  nation  baa  aolved 
tba  pfohiam  of  paaoa  for  Itself  the  mora  dlflkult  it  la  to  get  auoh 
Into  war.  The  peace  problem  for  oorselvea  la  in  ita 
tba  probiam  of  world  peace.    Damoeraey  rwita  upon  the 

Stataa  and  in  each  of  thoaa  4S  States  resU  upon  the 
pdaciple.    Tha  Uhlted  Stataa  of  AaMrlca  U  a  union  of 


for  the  law  of  custom 
courts  them- 
that  they  do  ■pnst'  this 


< 


la  aa  tatat national  aaaee'wfil  prove  Ita^  Just  aa 
just  aa  leosa,  aad  Just  aa  cumbarsome  aa  tt  is  m  a  natlanal 
asMa.  It  win  diaoovar  that  in  an  of  Ita  undertakingB  it  win  only 
partially  wjmiinrt.  becauae  tt  la  iMrd  to  unite  the  whole  group 
agahMl  aa  enrlag  member.  It  waa  estremriy  diSeult  in  early 
aeela^  for  bmb  to  undarataad  that  aa  offanaa  waa  not  only  an 
~  agalBst  tha  puaon  Injured  but  It  waa  alao  an  offanaa 
Mctaty.  It  la  from  tlie  atory  of  Gain  and  Abel  and  in  the 
of  Oaln  with  the  Lord  that  wa  learn,  aa  far  aa  the 
■oly  Suilptuiaa  are  coneemed.  that  Gain's  offtaiae  waa  not  only 
ana  Matnat  hia  brother  but  alao  one  agalnat  aodety.  And  when 
tha  Lord  wanted  to  pcmlah  Gain.  Gain  proteated  the  punishment 
wtm  OMra  than  be  could  bear  aad  that  evaiy  man  that  knew  what 
he  had  doaa  would  alay  htm.  But  tlie  Lord  taught  Cain  a  funda- 
mental rule  of  the  aUta.  that  puntsbmant  la  not  individual  man'a 
affair  but  that  pum^unant  la  the  affair  of  that  institution  wlilch 
Meal  a  tot  an  awn.  Tike  Lord  put  a  mark  on  Gala  laat  aien 
w^i»t**  kin  bim.  Whyt  Becauae  tta  erbaa  of  murder  then  was  aa 
^^  aot  only  the  panen  kttled  but  against  aU  aodety. 

H  aaian.**  aatth  tha  Lord.    "Pualabmeat  la  mine,**  aatth 


of  thla  story  of  Gala?     It  ts  that 
aa  tntarast  in  Gain's  act  which  transcended  the  two 
taddsnt  to  that  act.    A  social  tnteraet,  we  caU  it.    Gov- 
dsala  wtth  this  social  interest.    Tb»  recognition  of  aa 
ada  Individuals  atakee  commxmitlea  poe- 
mmm^mltlee   dlHover    iatereata    which    transcend 
loeal  concern,  states  and  nations  come  into  wrtstence     Iffen 
today  are  dlaoovarlng  Intsresta  which 


both  atatae  and  nations,  and  with  the  consdousness  of  thla  fact 
sisterhoods  of  statea  are  coming  into  being  and  men  t^  of  pMoe 
Kod  war  as  being  interests  which  transcend  naUonal  boundaries, 
aad  tntematlonsT  orgwolastlona  have  therefore  come  into  existence. 
The  key  to  the  future  of  world  organization  and  its  develc^unent 
into  a  stable  society  of  nations  or  a  sisterhood  <rf  states  is  Vm 
xaoognitlan  of  these  interests  which  are  of  common  concern  to  au 
tSSacm  sad  a  leading  of  the  nations  to  a  Uvlng  and  conrtant 
ooosciousness  of  those  common  or  transcendent  interests.  Tense 
fi»tt«««n»w  or  an  over  emphasis  of  pvirely  national  lnter«t  re- 
tards the  development  of  world  Interest.  The  recognition  of  world- 
wide interests  are  therefore  essential.  U  they  actuaUy  do  not 
exist,  world  organisation,  even  for  a  simple  objective  such  aa 
world  peace,  or  a  world-wide  rule  of  law,  cannot  exist. 

Intsmationally  In  regard  to  peace  and  war  and  collective  security 
the  world  stands  today  farther  along  In  Its  world-wide  philoeophy 
of  law  and  order  than  the  community  was  when  Cain  aSked  the 
great  question.  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"     We  have  reached 
the  point  where  many  people  have  recognised  the  fact  that  war 
is  a  omcem  of  all  and  that  It  may  affect  all  and  not  merely  a 
concern  of  the  warring  states.    We  have  that  theory  but  we  have 
not  arrived  at  the  point  where  It  has  become  unlversaUy  accepted. 
Collective  security  In  an  International  sense  is  one  medium  sug- 
gested for  obtaining  this  end.    Is  smallpox  something  that  one  has 
a  r1g*»t  to  enjoy  by  himself  without  Interference  from  his  neigh- 
bor?    Are  vaccination  and  qiiarantlne.  for  example,  thought  of 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  Individuals  dlrectiy  affected?    Or  is  tha 
whole  community  speaking  of  necessity  out  of  protection  for  all? 
War  and  disorder  thought  of  as  social  diseases  may  be  a  health- 
ful approach  to  the  solution  ol  some  of  the  world's  Ills.    Have  we 
any  other  method  than  that  oi  collective  security  to  protect  the 
world  from  war  and  disorder.  If  war  and  disorder  are  awsumwl  to 
ba  aooial  ills?    Social  security  operating  IntemationaUy  is  democ- 
racy in  International   affairs.    This  has  so   many  imperfections 
coxmected  with  It  that  the  logic  for  its  suppression  bec<xnes  in- 
triguing, but  what  are  Its  substitutes?    First,  a  strong  superstate 
with  a  directing  will,  but  no  one  wants  that.    That  would  ba 
merely  extending  to  the  world  at  large  the  single  will  of  a  dictator. 
That  would  be  a  reversion  to  personal  government — government 
by  caprice.    Tliat  would  end  government  by  and  through  law. 
for  it  is  only  tuuier  governments  run  by  law  that  we  can  have 
peacieful  ccmtention,  (Ufference  of  opinion,  and  imlted  action  after 
open  and  free  discussion.    Collective  security:  world  organisation 
baaed  upon  the  theory  of  protecting  the  Individual  parts  of  tha 
group;   wc»-ld  organization  based  upon  the  theory  of  setting  up 
Judicial  processes  which  shall  be  optlonsdly  or  omconditionally 
used;    world   organization   providing    medltims  for  erchange    of 
opinion  and  an  airing  of  grievances;  world  organization  providing 
arbitrational  tribunals.    These  are  all  democratic  processes.    All 
may  be  weak.    There  does  not  seem  to  be  the  master  hand  at  the 
head.    The  boss  Is  not  evident.    The  leader  Is  not  omnipresent. 
Sometlmea  the   united   will   is  not  determined,  but   all   reflect 
aodety'a  only  agencies  for  peaceful  processes  short  of  the  utter 
sunpvesslon  of  an  individual  and  short  of  the  utter  suppression 
of  a  sman  fsmap.    EqiuQlty  before  the  law  as  a  legal  concept  is 
not  necessarily  strong.    It  Is  hardly  true,  it  probably  has  never 
occurred,  but  It  is  a  theory  that  makes  It  possible  for  the  weak 
to  live  side  by  side  with  the  strong  and  for  each  to  respect  tha 
rights  of  the  other.    The  fimdamental  concept  of  international 
law  which  is  based  upon  the  same  theory — that  of  equality  be> 
tween  states — la  a  concept  and  a  theory  which  doea  not  reflect 
•ctuality  ncr  truth  but  which  at  the  same  time  is  so  far  in 
society's  processes  the  only  medliim  through  which  all  may  operate 
and  mantaln  each  Individual's  entity.    Weak?    Tea.    Its  substi- 
tute, if  the  theory  is  to  break,  must  end  In  the  nonexistence  of 
the  weak.    Tlte  substitute  for  the  democratic  theory  of  equality 
before  the  law  when  that  substitute  Is  in  force  does  end  in  tha 
elimination  of  the  rights  of  the  weak. 

ThuB  we  most  stand  tonight,  if  we  are  to  defend  the  theory  of 
gov<!mment  by  law.  In  favor  of  those  social  and  international 
institutions  which  have  been  created  to  preserve  the  peaceful 
prooeaaes  and  to  protect  entities  of  varying  power  and  atze  in 
their  rights  as  Individual,  free,  and  Independent  members  of  the 
sisterhood  of  nations. 

If  the  church,  bound  as  It  has  been  and  held  captive  through 
the  oentxirles  by  two  concepts  which  seemed  to  permit  no  com- 
promise, that  of  the  absolute  good  and  the  revelation  of  this  good 
through  tmquestloned  authority,  could  break  down  and  overcome 
the  barriers  it  has  overcome  in  the  last  two  centuries,  is  there 
not  hope  for  the  State  whose  basic  fundamentals  do  not  rest  upon 
the  abaolute  good?  I  pause  to  explain  Just  what  I  mean.  He- 
brew. Oreek,  Mohammedan,  and  Christian  thought  have  all  ae- 
oaptad  the  theory  of  the  perfect  lawgiver.  Each  has  been  held 
by  the  concept  of  revelation.  Each  has  developed  its  noncom- 
IMomlsing  causes.  Each  has  produced  its  martyrs.  Bach  has 
fought  Its  wars  for  principle.  Each  has  Imposed  personal  sacrlfloe 
of  the  mdlvidual  that  the  whole  or  the  body  group  might  be  sus- 
tainsd.  Bach  has  been  a  burner  of  books,  a  suppresser  of  thought, 
and  a  slayer  of  heretics.  The  Roman  mob  shouted  "infidel"  at 
the  Christian  or  Jewish  martyr  as  he  was  being  torn  by  the  wild 
beast.  This  has  been  Justified  on  the  score  that  the  whole  is 
greater  than  any  of  Its  parts,  that  the  Individual  or  the  few  must 
submit  to  the  tyranny  of  the  group  or  the  many.  Whenever 
these  measures  seem  to  be  essential  to  the  defense  of  the  powers 
that  be.  we  may  expect  them  to  be  resorted  to  again.  One  Illus- 
tration which  comes  Into  my  mind  of  bow,  through  false  think- 
ing and  through  the  development  of  an  unsound  loyalty  to  a 
causa,  tha  minds  of  men  are  controlled,  is  the  lUustratloa  I  ra- 


member  of  a  mayor  of  a  New  Bn^and  dty  who  vetoed  an  ordi- 
aaaoe  eatabllahlng  atandard  time,  which,  of  oourae.  la  unlversaUy 
naad  today,  becauae  tt  interfered  wtth  "tlie  iauautabla  tewa  of 
God."  Think  of  Itl  Ttiere  were  to  Amertoa  Juat  a  geaaratkm  ago 
BMB  who  thought  that  it  waa  an  insult  to  Ood'a  uachangeabto 
lawa  to  auggest  that  our  country  would  ba  better  off  if  wa  uaed 
standard  time.  Tears  f»m  bow  when  our  deaoeadaata  read  of  tt» 
fallfvi.««»»  argumanta  pot  forth  agalaat  ooUacttva  aaeurlty  thay  wlU 
■Bite  ••  you  do  now  at  ua  for  aver  havlag  had  aiaeh  Idaaa. 

But  I  repeat.  If  tha  dinrch  with  ita  great  mmcompromlslng  prto- 
dples  can  In  900  years  pass  through  the  stagaa  of  paraoentton.  f cr- 
bearanoe.  toleration,  and  now  reach  out  wltti  ^»_^9^  ^SSl  iS 
enwaaa.  t"X«<»i",  and  adilava  by  a  aplrtt  of  appradatlon.  tharato 
noand  to  tha  ptrarttrt?*****  of  the  devdopmant  of  lAataaad  b^er- 
atate  theorlea  for  tha  good  of  man.  unhampered  aa  atataa  ara  wita 
the  abaolute  fuadamentala  wliidi  cannot  lie  Q'>«"5^**-^ 

If  w«  mad  tha  beadlinca,  latvaatlonal  nawa.  In  regard  to  Pmoo 
and  war  la  not  eaoottiaging.  ^^Jli^'^^o^J^.^^^JS^^S^ 
tha  haartllntaf  Doaa  aot  tba  type  of  dvU  war  whl«A  la  being 
fought  to  Spato  today  gbaattyaa  It  J^*!;£>^^*Vii»JS 
aoma  liormn  for  ua.  Do  wa  aot  aaa  that  tha  probiama  xacmg  ua 
ara.  aa  I  potatad  out  to  tha  beginning,  aot  'ognijjKOtitnM  €£ 
totematlonal  control  but  probiama  whldi  have  craataddumanoaa 
betwaan  groupa  of  thaorlsta  and  C!«»^5J*  ^S*^  J^J^' 
aoand  national  Interaat?  m  «>•  8P»*»»^  «*'"'*' Tlif?Kf*^J 
flrmatton  of  tha  theory  which  naada  ualvaraal  aooa^aaoa  that  thla 
SS^vwTla  aSa  la.  tfter  aU.  not  Juat  a  war  of  looal  concara.   Tba 

J^Sl  by  tha  fact  of  our  embargo  »«W-^»«  «*  «2«"S?S2 
bw.  Tha  comparattvaly  speaking  smaU  dvU  war  to  ^^ato  has  bean 
atlmuluaanoiMhlorthaactloBofoveraaeoraofnatlona. 

That  laToonadonanaaa  of  ualvarsal  oonoara  aad  «»Jy«^  *»*«- 
aat  of  a  national  Ul  and  a  'Si»l*«*«««,<><  "•  ^^tan^tton^^ 
ouenoaa  are  worthy  of  noU  If  wa  ara  to  ba  thoughtful  about  the 
World's  onward  trend.  Nontoterventlon.  totematlonal  patrol,  and 
Klwctly  totaraatiimal  control  ara  aU  functtontog.  l^""  "j! 
our  own^sre  atraaalng  thalr  «iutlea  «  gpodnalghboraandnc^^ 
xlghta  aa  tradiBS.  Aad  iadlraetly  by  thla  act  war  stands  oondamnad 
to  tha  mlads  of  AmiaVans.  ^  .   / 

OonstrueUvaiy.  too.  aztremaly  jatare^g  av^  ^2-5ffP?5r!& 
Ttw  Senate  has  gtvan  advlca  aad  consent  to  eight  treatlaa.  an  of 
them  baaed  upon  thla  theosr  that  there  «•  to*«*»S_y^  *^ 
aoead  the  local  onw  And  the  iiaaenra  of  Iha  Pan  Amarlcaa 
treatlea  to  theory  and.  If  they  are  uaed.  to  practloe  wlU  ba  the 
Sarai«  of  ooUacttva  aacurtty.  wdldarlty  of  action,  and  tha  raeog- 
nttion  on  the  part  of  21  natlona  of  a  common  totereat.  Thus  the 
^eas  which  are  OHentlal  to  world  growth  are  taking  abapa  to  a 
ooostructtva  way.  quieUy  aomettmea.  «^«J»Wgl«S»^SJt.£J 
moving  on  rl^^t  at  the  time  when  the  news  of  tetrlble  destruction 
mtyi  disorder  compel  the  attention  of  men. 

Tha  nattons  of  the  earth  have  l««>^*o^conwlt  togetb«. 

flfty-odd  nattona  have  met.  talked  ^iT^^^^^^^^^^J'SS^JS^ 
US  say  which  I  for  one  win  not  admit;  l»ut  the  Idea  of  flfty-o<M 
nattOTis  inwt«T»g  togtith^r  to  dlscusa  a  common  totereat,  aad  m^ 
of  thoaa  fifty-odd  being  oonadoua  of  toterasta  that  tnaaoead 
their  owa  indtvlduarob^Tes.  should  glva  us  oour^  to  kaow 
S^ttTaeed  of  the  futSta  world  baa  been  planted  aad  ttat  tha 
Idea  can  never  agato  dto,  Twenty-ona^natitma  Ita  ttje  AmartMn 
BemtRdMSV  have  made  oertato  agreements,  fifty-odd  rations 
of  the  world  have  made  certato  other  ■greeaaents.  Thya  la  oon- 
mct  ta  the  technique  between  thaaa  wybiff  a^rsMaents.  but 
there  la  no  conflict  to  the  Ideal,  the  hope,  or  the  aaplration. 

Afrlend  of  mlaa  who  knowa  my  reapeot  for  thiags  constitutional 
has  Just  presented  ma  with  a  photoatatm  oopy  of  what,  atoce 
John  Adaios'  great  sentence.  "We  have  tha  oUve  teaniA  to  one 
hand  and  the  awotd  to  the  other",  baa  been  caUad  the  OUva 
Brandi  Petttlon.  «_.^ 

What  is  the  OUve  Branch  Petition?  In  1778.  tftCT  the  BaMm 
of  Potot  Pleasant.  Bunker  HUl.  Cmoord.  and  ^^^bf^op-J^* 
Washington  was  with  troops  to  Wew  Bnjjaad,  Manibwa  oftha 
GontinSital  Congress  drew  up  a  petition  to  King  ,0«»;f  ™  "^^ 
him  to  uae  bla  infiuenoa  to  ha»a  Paillament  repeal  thoae  acta  whk^ 

the  oolontota  ao  objected  to,  and  promlatog  aa  a  raralt  «f  m^ 
ZctionalasUng  leeondUation  between  the  oolonlstB  aad  the 
S^rlandTS  petition  waa  sent  to  Bnglaad  by  ^^^  ^ 
Ur  Lse.  Penn  being  the  dsaoendant  of  William  Pcaa.  Thaaa  two 
paMota  tried  to  deUvcr  the  petition  to  the  King,  tiotttiey  ware 
SShtetodo  so  aad  teft  it  with  the  Secretary  of  tha  Golonlaa  on 
Scptamber  1.  1775.  . 

The  Olive  Branch  Petitton,  signed  aa  tt  la  by  thoaa  who  bseaate 
■taneiB  of  tha  Dadvatlon  of  Independeace.  beaded  by  tha  aame 
^tr*"«*  and  tha  aame  aignatnra.  John  Hanoook.  aa  tha  Oed«»- 
Son  of  Independence  later  waa.  la  tha  f orarunaar  of  maay  evontful 
ttlngs  which  have  taken  plaoe  to  the  world,  and  oontatoa  a  po- 
litiaa  Drtodpte  which  the  fathers  bad  Insisted  upon  aad  which 
the  mc^er  country  to  the  course  of  IM  years  learned  to  i«9»et. 

Tliat  prtodida.  whldt  became  one  of  the  reasons  lor  too 
Dedaration  of  Independence  and  later  the  oonsUtutlonal  raaaon 
vhteh  the  eokmlsto  ussd  for  Justifying  the  stand  which  they  took 
matort  the  mother  country,  was  to  subatanos  that  the  lawa 
irtilch  wera  to  govern  the  Oolonlea  were  to  be  made  by  tha  Ooioniea 
ttMMelveS  and  not  by  ParUament.  and  that  PaxUameat  to  turn 
■hould  not  have  the  power  of  veto  over  theae  lawa. 

The  essence,  then,  of  the  petition  is  exacUy  the  aaate  aa  tha 
^nni-n  of  the' Oonstltutl<m  Its^.  and  what  eonstltatlonal  taach- 
M  and  the  tenth  amendment  to  tha  Constitution  ean  ttia  re- 
eved noweiB-  that  la.  the  Govaraiaeat  uadar  tha  Oonatltutlon 
SrUTSStiSwie.  and  the  Govaramant  abaH  axart  only  thoaa 


powacB  wfaldi  hav<a  baan  granted  to  It. 
meat  was  adopted  thla  fundamental  thaary  of  o«v 
tarn  became  lltataUy  part  of  tha  Gonatttutlon.  aad  H  la 
noaiinicl  powera  idaa  that  our  Ooartttntlcn  stands  aot  ao  dU 
ant  from  aU  ths  other  oo«wtltattoBa  of  tha  world.    That  la. 
wh«r«  to  tba  Amarleaa  QovemaMnt.  either  to  tba  Stotaa  or 
Nation,  la  there  oompleta  power  tor  OofSiBBMat  to  do 
It  wlsbea.    The  gawplali  power  la  laaarvad  to  tha  paepi 
as  tba  AaMTtaaa  Oovaraaaaat  aot  a 
_  to  Juatlfy  ttaelf  aad  to 
to  Juatlfy  the  naada  of  tba  paopte  aad  to 

It  la  to  reality  from  thaaa  giaat  uiinu  puwata  vow  w  vw- 
praoM  Goort  gate  Ita  Juatlfloatlon  for  ualag  tta  graat  Ihsii]  oC 
judicial  rrclaw.  fOr  tba  Court  atrlkaa  down  laara  an  ths  thsory 
that  thay  are  toeompattbte  with  the  graata  to 
tha  paoi^  have  given  to  their  Oonstttotloti. 

NOW.  this  theory  ■wpraaaeil  to  tha  oUva-braaeh  . 
tha  theory  of  tha  Dadaratkm  of  Indepeadanoa.  tba  thaosT  of 
Ooartfttatton.  tha  theory  of  tha  tenth  amenrtwsnt.  tha  thsery  of 
the  Vlrglala  raaototloaa,  aad  to  a  moat  totaraattog  way 
on  wtilch  tha  Brltiah  Gommonwaalth  of  Mationa 
Whan  tha  Laagoa  of  Natlona  Gofvanaat  waa  aet  up, 
Dowlnkma  ware  givan  rapraaantotion  to  the  AaaaasMy  of 
Liogua  aloav  with  tha  mother  country.  We  to  Aaaartea  fait  that 
thla  waa  unfair,  Ijai  aiwi  »fc«g'»«»«<  aaamad  to  hava 
wa  would  hava  only  oaa.  tt  waa.  thooKh.  to  tha  . 
that  tha  Brttteh  ttaplza  baeama  mnsiitims  of  tha  fast  that  thalr 
ftnpira  had  eaasad  to  be  quito  that  aad  had  aetually  baenaia  a 
oommonwaalth  of  ascMns. 

Fnm  im.  or  fMsa  S  yaars  aftar  ths  Laagaa  Govaaaat  waa  aat 
up.  Brttlah  rtTitirT-r-*  mpiaaanflng  the  aaottar  aoualry  aad  tha 
nnmlntnns  nninisslarl  tugathar  at  dMtarant  thaaa  for  ovar  10  yaan. 
aad  aa  a  lasolt  of  thoaa  eonsDMsttons  thara  oaaM  fei  IMl  ths 
statoto  of  Waa>iBliialw.  whloh  la;  to  raaUty.  ths 
atltutlan  of  tha  Brttlah  Gommonwaatth  of  NaMons. 
Uka  tha  OunaUtuthm  of  ttia  United  Btatss.  hi  aot  loar.  tt  Is  as* 
bat  It  laya  dowa  mighty 


a  tow  of  as  grast 


aa  foDows: 

first.  Ths  aspraarion  "Dominion"  la  to 
Oaaada.  tha  Oommoawaatth  of  Auatralla.  tb» 
Saalaad.  tha  Uakm  of  Sooth  AIMea.  ths  Mah 
Newfoundland. 

Seeond.  No  tatw  aaada  by  tha  Parttamant  of  a 
be  voAd  or  iaoparaUva  on  tha  ground  that  tt  la  repugnant  to  tha 
law  of  »^**~«.  aad  tha  Partlament  of  any  Domlwion  ahaU  hava 
the  power  to  asaead  or  rq>eal  aay  aet  of  tha  Billiali  Part  la  want 
madra  part  of  the  law  of  the  Dwulnlnn 

Third.  No  aet  of  tha  Brltteh  Paittasaant  ahaU  ba  dumad  a  part 
of  the  law  of  a  Dominion  ualam  tt  la  eipiaaaly  dadaasd  to  tha  aet 
that  tha  Domlnkm  haa  raquastsd  sad  Bonaantod  to  ths 
of  theUw. 

Great  thtogi  Indeed  ooms  from  smaller  tbtofi  that 
tnsflgn'flftant 

And  white  on  thte  aubjaot  I  eannot  raCrato  from  aanylag  this 
thought  a  Itttto  bit  furtbar.  la  tha  nautraltty  raaohittoa  of  IMS 
there  appear  thaaa  worda.  aad  thay  have  baan  rstalaad  to  ths 
pfnm^natit  tew  wblch  Want  Into  effect  May  1  of  thte 

"Thte  raaolutlon  ahaU  not  apply  to  aa ' — 

republloa  aE«aged  to  war  agalaat  a  aon-Aa 

provided  the  Aatertean  repubUe  te  not  rooparattng  wtth 

f^v^i^Mi  atate  or  stataa  to  aueh  war." 

Tha  reaaom  for  thte  pronouneement  te  thte: 

T^t^n  kaowa  that  *^'~***^  te  aot  going  to  ba  neutral  If 

Atm^f^"  atato  ahould  attain  aoma  AnMrtcaa  atata.  Ws  hava  had 
a  hxindred  years  of  varioua  kinds  of  thinking  about  what  wa  call 
our  Monroe  Doctrine.  Latin  American  stataa  did  no*  raaaala 
neutral  aftar  wa  waat  lato  the  World  War.  Aad  If  for  ao  other 
reason  than  to  ba  responsive  to  that  Idea,  tt  waa  right  f or  ua  to 
make  the  ti^iy**""  wa  did  to  our  NeutraUty  Aot. 

The  Monroe  Doetrtoe.  whathar  c<»aldarad  aa  an  altrulatle  aa- 
presslon.  a  defensive  measure,  a  rsdinxxal  ratetlcnshlp.  or  a  rs- 
^onal  understandii«.  te  stiU  of  our  making  and  dapenda  upon  us 
for  its  perpstuatloa.  M  waa  asver  a  static  j»ro|ww<tlon  and  tt 
never  wffl  be.  but  ttie  suggested  concept  of  allowtag  It  •?  evoivo 
toto  the  aiaterbood  of  Amertoaa  rapublica  and  mjl^tog  It  Juat  that 
givea  it  aa  aU-AaMrlcaa  Ideal  to  vary  fact.  Wtth  thte  chaagad 
attitude  tha  responatoUlty  for  ita  matotananoeno  ^ob^^J^ 
upon  xis;  it  rests  upon  tha  witoto  of  North  and  South  Aaarlca.  A 
union  of  epirit,  a  union  of  hope,  a  union  of  a^jratten,  A  drasm 
ofaBoUvtf  ocime  true.    A  draam  even  better  than  Battvarla.  tor 


BoUvar  thought  to  terms  of  a  poUtlcal  unity.  To  ua  th^  thought 
seems  and  te  an  anachronism,  for  we  know  today  a  bsttsr  snd  a 
surer  unity.  It  te  the  bond  of  the  spirtt.  a  bond  «<  towtual«- 
<lwi>or  a  iMnd  of  miutual  helpfulnaaa.  I  abaa  laaao  tMsjaoaght 
br  fwfaranes  to  the  queatlon.  ShaU  wa  Uva  on  oar  arighbots  or 
«h>n  va  Uva  with  our  nel^bors?  If  wa  turntt^ ^aasad  attl> 
tude  Into  a  poaitlve  peace  program  for  tta  Amartcas  and 
to  liold  open  the  tovltation  for  Gaaada  to  Jota  »••  •• 
lepubUc  we  have  a  poalttva.  active  peace  poUcy  for  ths 
Thiw  wa  may  hava  a  key  to  better  world  conditions  hollt 

the  aplrtt  of  the  OUve  Breach  Petttlan.  which  artoaOy ^ 

oooiMwMon  between  Stato  enttttea  wt— ^  '    '    ■"■ 
ptf"i-w<«  sad  todtndttal  acttaas.    It 
to  leam  a  laason  snd  to    ._ 
tathara  misisaiiil     X  wander  tf 


tiM  vorti  ovw  todaj  ai«  <UaoQfv«lng  Intansti  which  ttmnaoeDd  r  cause,  the  minds  of  men  are  controlled.  Is  the  Illustration  I  x»- 
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„  and  this  slnVle  principle  of  hrlnglng  about 

vtthOQt  tUaiiiijIixt  national  indepcDdcnce  of  action. 
.^.jy  to  a  eonMnatlan  at  lndlTlduar«nttttes.    The  totaU- 
state  te  *  vhole  with  each  pcfson  mertly  a  fraction  of  the 
A««^lf^n   pontH!iii   theory  as   i  usesiiiiil   In  our  Federal 
to  ens  madeout  at  many,  but  the  one  stUl  retains  lU 
Miti^     It  li  sMW^ff^*  m  the  spheres  la  which  the  people  wish  It 
to  be  suBveBie.  and  the  MtUxial  OovcrBment  Is  supreme  only  In 
la  whldi  the  people  heife  allowed  It  to  be  supreme, 
another  great  sphere  of  world  actlTltr;  that  is 

e.   There  Is  efldenee  there  at  an  extension  of  the 

■ood-aelibbar  phlloeophy  and  aoUdarlty  la  action  In  q>tte  of  a 
ooottaaatlan  ai  border  flare-ups  between  Jin^an  and  Russia  and 
sloMBt  daOy  conflicts  befsen  Japaneee  and  Chinese  troops. 
Valted.  eAdent.  mlUtarOy  strong  Japan  Is  weak  physically,  eoo- 
^BomlaOIy.^  and  geographically  when  compared  with  her  neighbors. 
WtthJttMB  the  thieeaeiiraet  great  nelghbor»-the  United  SUtes. 

—  -       "'-■ la— OHMt  eooa  learn  that  the  seeds  of  interest 

the  latetesta  of  ea^  o(  the  Individual  sUtes 

plaated  and  must  bear  frutt.    There  should  be  talk 
e(  ssiesmeiH  aBMii«  statee  In  the  Padflc  area. 

tS  key  to  good  netghborUnem  among  the  nations  wus  given  to 
ui  t>y  the  early  miTtnee  political  thlnkert.  when  they  taught  that— 
-^i^Kk  a  fleet  state  vtalts  a  sdmU  one  It  should  do  Ave  things: 
Be  Indulgent  to  Its  oAeneee.  pardon  its  errors  and  fallxures.  rtileve 
Its  f*—***^  reward  It  tor  Ks  virtues  and  laws,  and  teach  it 
where  Ik  Is  iHff**— *     There  Is  thus  no  prcesure  on  the  small 

■uch  a  phlloeophy  as  this  to  f»n  ba^  on,  who  will  not 
the  ulttmate  cooperation  between  the  two  great  cidturea 
and  Japaat 

atop  where  we  began  with  a  reference  to  Jeffetaon.    Jef- 

tttempts  to  IMS  peaeefttl  prooeesss  rather  than  warlike 

part  of  hts  hMorteal  reoord.    Be  used  the  ooneepta  nf 

and  the  emtaurgo  to  which  we  in  1037  have  returned. 

the  underlying  motive  behind  hie  great  purehaee.    But 

getved  of  war  la  and  of  Ita^  m  bad.    It  waa  to 

It  hM  been  to  all  ppllttfiiil  UUnkera,  the  ultimate  reeort  of 

V.  to  put  it  hi  our  modem  language,  war  to  a  right  inho-- 

nattoMllty  ttesif .    Modem  etates.  though,  have  In  theory 

d  this  by  renounelnc  at  least  awinesilro  war  as  an 

of  ntftlrty*  poUey,  and  It  has  remained  for  our  age  to 

unlveraal  eondemnatlon  of  war  on  the  score 

of  Iteelf  la  bad  and  therefore  should  be  eon- 


Wlth 


«f  Cblna 

Let  vm 


eat  la 


) 

* 


War  Mdar  la  laeleas  beeanaa  all  wars  eseeptlng  wars  of  eon- 
flf  iwfotutlan  are  wars  which  are  ended  by  the  negotia- 
nt the  peaee  table,  and  onee  the  peace  table  le  reached  the 
taladlBC  uilniii  of  aatlona  ftvnishee  the  ralee  for  the  eettlement. 
Tinas  tbe  war  stage  la  wlthooi  point.  If  the  law  of  aatlans  gov- 
tftev  the  war  la  ended  la  the  making  of  peace,  why  ehould 
be  bad  to  tbe  law  of  nations  for  overeoming  the  dlffer- 
Itaere  hate  developed  In  the  world  intemaUonal  habits, 
_  ndee  for  negotiation,  oonferenee.  oonsulUtlon.  and  pro- 
aad  mettttttlons  for  tbe  eettlement  and  adjudication  of 
■very  one  of  these  eonventlone  Is  respested  when  a 
to  ended  and  peace  Is  to  be  made.  Is  It  then  marriy  the 
of  a  fbollsh  IrtsalW  to  sogfMt  their  use  at  all  tlmssT  Xven 
of  tbe  eyale  eaaaot  laogb  theae  inetrumeate  of  later- 
latHoowae  ool  of  silereiifie  aft«  the  eahauatlon  of  war. 
Wby  than  ibo«M  tbey  be  eondemnsd  as  weak  In  preventing  war 
If  ttey  mw»  be  lesMlsd  to  la  seUUtw  Itf  It  la  primarily  be- 
Qf  faulty  •»t|««rt«t  of  mwiktnrf     Tbe  tyranny  of  falae 

A  aatloa  la  arma  flghUng  a  Just 
glOffloiiB  plefeure,  bat  I  brieve,  and  I 
ibat  a  nation  of  h^py,  '" 

^UdriB  laa 
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BeorfaBiatioB  of  Federml  Judiciary 

EXTENSION  OF  REBfARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OP  NOBTH  CABOUNA 

or  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  XTNTTED  STATES 
Thmndag,  MI9  15, 1937 


Wt  L.  J.  LAWBBBCB 


OOUMTl.  N.  C  AMD 


fo 


Mr.  RXTNOUDS.  lir.  Praldait.  X  bBve  before  me  a  Joliit 
nidation— no.  49— of  tbe  Oeneral  AmemWy  of  Nbrth  Caro- 
Una,  vtaleh  X  teve  pfCMnted  to  tbe  Senate,  and  whkh  has 
becD  laluteil  ta  aaoftber  part  of  tbe  Raooaa.  It  is  entitled 
**A  JolBft  neoiiitloD  endoralnc  tbe  reoommendations  of  tbe 
■Hi  of  the  TTBlted  Stateg  of  Pdvuaiy  5. 1931.  for  re- 
m  Hm  VBdeial  Jndleial  system,  and  reqaesting  tbe 
■aaBdMoBbers  of  Oongress  tnan  Mbrtb  Carolina  to 
prascnted  to  cany  out  tbls  purpoae.** 


In  this  connection.  I  desire  to  state  that  I  have  before  me 
a  resolution  presented  by  Hon.  lioyd  J.  lAwrence,  an  attor- 
ney of  Murfreesboro,  Hertford  County,  N.  C  in  which  he 
presents  the  views  of  the  President  relative  to  the  reorgan- 
ieaUon  of  the  Federal  judiciary.  At  a  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  of  his  county,  in  presenting  this  resolution, 
Mr.  Lawrence  presented  a  most  forceful  argument  in  refer- 
ence to  and  in  support  of  the  President's  views.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution  and  address  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolution  and  address  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as  follows: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  bar  of  Hertford  Co\mty  on  Jtine  9.  1937.  tha 
following  resolution  was  Inta-oduced  and  duly  conaldered: 

Resolved  by  the  bar  of  Hertford  County.  That  we  approve  the 
retirement  from  office  of  all  Judges,  whether  Federal  or  State,  when 
such  shall  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  75  years. 

"8bc.  a.  That  we  disapprove  all  life  tenure  of  office,  whether  re- 
lating to  the  judiciary  or  any  other  office. 

"Skj.  3.  That,  while  recognizing  the  recommendations  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  increase,  by  act  of  Congress,  the 
membership  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  from  9  to  a  possible 
membership  of  15,  as  being  Impolitic  and  calculated  to  create 
strong  opposition,  it  by  no  means  foUows  that  whatever  Is  Im.- 
polltic  Is  also  improper.  We  affirm,  and  respectfully  submit,  (a) 
that  It  is  a  constitutional  duty  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States;  (b)  that  his  siiggested  increase  in  the  members  of  that 
Court  violates  neither  constitutional  provision  nor  a  political 
pledge:  and  (c)  that  the  recommendations  made  are  salutary  and 
sound." 

Upon  the  motion  to  adopt  the  foregoing  reeolution,  ICr.  L.  J. 
Lawrence,  president  of  the  local  bar  association,  said: 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  there  is  a  word  in  tha 
Riiaalan  language  that  is  in  general  use  and  is  very  expressive.  It 
Is  the  word  'nlchevo',  and  It  means  'what's  tbe  use',  or  *what  does 
It  matter.' 

"When  the  idea  first  occurred  to  me  to  draft  a  resolution  eoncem- 
Ing  the  President's  proposal  to  Increase  the  members  of  the  Federal 
Supreme  Court,  Instantly  this  word  came  Into  my  mind;  and  even 
after  tbe  resolution  had  been  drawn,  like  tbe  ghost  of  Banquo.  it 
again  rose  b^ore  me.  In  each  Instance  the  question  came  to  me. 
What  boots  it  that  I  have  any  opinion  on  this  matter,  one  way  or 
the  other?  Of  what  avail  is  It  that  the  bar  of  Hertford  County  goes 
on,  record  either  for  or  against? 

"Further  reflection,  however,  brought  me  face  to  face  with  a 
realisation  that  first  Impressions  are  not  always  safe  to  follow; 
they  may  be  'sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thovight,  and  enter- 
prises of  great  pitch  and  moment  with  this  regard  their  currents 
turn  awry  and  lose  the  name  of  action.'  I  further  recalled  that 
every  bucket  of  water  contains  myriads  of  drops,  each  drop  forming 
a  component  part  of  the  whole;  and  If  our  opinion  is  but  a  'drop 
In  the  bucket',  it  at  least  becomes  some  part  of  the  whole. 

Itj  apology,  then,  for  tbe  drafting  and  introdudng  tbs  resolu- 
tion may  be  found  In  the  words  of  Lord  Byron — 

"  'But  'tis  done— aU  words  are  idle. 
Words  from  me  are  vainer  still. 
But  the  thoughts  we  cannot  brldla. 
Force  their  way  without  tbe  wllL' 

"The  resolutions  are  set  out  In  three  separate  sections  or  para- 
graphs, the  first  two  of  which  will  probably  find  us  in  so  near  ac- 
cord and  agreement  that  I  pass  these  by  and  leave  to  others  such 
comment  as  they  choose  to  make. 

"The  third  section  or  paragraph  ccmtains  the  bone  of  contention, 
and  it  is  to  this  section  that  I  address  these  remarlcs. 

ucoMifxifSATxoirs  ncFounc 

'^t  will  be  noted  that  the  resolution  admits  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  President  to  be  impolitic;  but  the  word  'impolitic',  by 
no  strained  construction,  necessarily  Implies  the  meaning  of  Im- 
pmjptr.  It  may  carry  the  idea  of  boldness,  or  something  contrary  to 
popular  opinion,  but  not  necessarily  something  that  ought  not  to 
he  done.  Frequently  things  impoUtlc  are  the  very  things  that 
should  be  done,  and  the  difficulty  lies  in  flnrting  someone  of  cofB- 
cient  temerity  to  *st  them  through. 

"The  recommendations  are  impolitic,  but  impolitic  only  because 
they  have  aroused  many  lawyers  to  the  fighting  point,  and  the  legal 
fraternity  is  a  force,  when  united,  of  no  small  significance. 

"Just  here  may  I  be  permitted  to  digress  sufficiently  long  to  pay 
a  tribute  to  tbe  legal  profession?  No  man  holds  for  this  profession 
a  higher  regard,  esteem,  and  affection  than  myself;  and  I  am  fully 
persuaded  that  when  public  opinion  crystallizes  Into  an  i^tprecla- 
tlon  of  what  the  lawyers  have  done  in  the  bxiilding  of  the  Nation, 
the  respect  for  that  record  will  give  rise  to  a  geneni  feeling — ^'Hat'S 
olT!    We  stand  on  sacred  ground  I' 

"I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  say  that  we  are  free  from  causes  of 
complaint  or  criticism.  Indeed,  we  are  not;  and  I  may  he  excused. 
If  at  this  time,  I  make  some  criticisms  Instead  of  bestowing 
bouquets. 

"I  am  risking  these  criticisms,  and  raps  on  the  head  of  tha 
reactionary  legal  mind,  even  though  it  be  said  of  ma  what  Hamlet 
put  in  tha  mouth  of  the  fictitious  lawyer. 
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•Tou  win  recall  that  when  the  grave  of  Ophelia  was  being  dug. 
the  gravedlggers  found  a  skxill  and  threw  it  out.  Hamlet  pi<±ed 
tt  up.  and  said:  'Why  may  not  that  be  the  skull  of  a  lawyer? 
•  *  *  Why  does  he  suffer  this  rude  knave  now  to  be  knocking 
hhn  about  the  sconce  wl'Ji  a  dirty  shovel,  and  will  not  tdl  him 
of  his  action  of  battery?' 

"The  reasons  why  the  recommendations  of  the  President  are 
impolitic  and  why  a  fight  upon  them  comes  largely  from  the  legal 
profession,  is  because  the  means  to  the  end  desired  by  the  Presi- 
dent, is  repugnant  to  the  conservative  legal  mind.  This  particular 
class  of  lawyers  have  static  or  'sit-down'  minds.  They  say:  'If 
you  want  any  change  in  the  membership  of  the  Court,  obtain  it 
by  constitutional  amendment:  distvu-b  not  ancient  landmarks!' 
•^t  is  charged  by  them  that  the  President  violates  the  pledges 
made  by  him  during  the  recent  campaign,  that  he  would  obtain, 
if  possible,  the  measures  he  desired  enacted  into  law.  by  keeping 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Constitution;  and  where  it  oould  not 
be  done  within  the  bounds  of  the  Constitution,  then  he  woxild 
seek  constitutional  amendments.  It  has  also  been  charged  that 
his  proposal  to  add  new  members  to  the  Court  was  in  Itself 
an  assault  upon  the  Constitution.  I  deny  both  charges  in  toto. 
"The  attitude  of  the  President,  shocking  as  it  may  seem  to  tbe 
ultraconservative  mind,  is  not  Inconsistent,  and  violates  no  con- 
stitutional provision.  His  recomnxendations  are  within  tha  Con- 
stitution, and  not  on  the  outside. 

"Article  n.  section  3.  of  the  Federal  Constitution  makes  it  the 
duty  of  the  President  to  give  to  Congress,  from  time  to  time, 
information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  to  'recommend  to 
their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  shaU  judge  necessary  and 
expedient.'  This  Is  what  he  has  done— nothing  more,  and  nothing 
less. 

"If  It  be  said  that  his  recommendations  to  Increase  tbe  members 

of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  are  contrary  to  the  letter 

and  spirit  of  the  ConstltuUon.  the  answer  U,  there  is  nothing  In 

that  great  Instrument  that  fixes  the  number  of  members  of  that 

Court,  nor  In  any  manner  prohibits  the  Congress  of  the  United 

States  from  enlarging  or  decreasing  it.    Article  m.  section  1,  coo- 

tains  this  language:  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  SUtes  shaU 

be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as 

the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.'    There 

is  not  one  line  or  one  syllable  that  prescribes  Its  sixe  or  the  nvsa- 

'ber  of  members.    In  fact,  five  different  times  has  the  Congress 

i  of  the  United  States  enacted  legislation  regulating  the  number  of 

'  members  to  constitute  the  Court,  and  lU  power  to  do  so  has  not 

been  successfully  challenged. 

"In  1789,  by  act  of  Congress,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 

m  made  to  consist  of  one  Chief  Justice  and  five  Associate  Justices. 

"In  1807.  by  act  of  Congress,  a  change  was  made  and  the  Court 

was  declared  to  consist  of  one  Chief  Justice  and  six  Associate 

'  Justices.  ^         ..  »^ 

"In  1837.  by  act  of  Congress,  another  change  was  made,  and  tha 

Court  was  then  made  to  consist  of  one  Chief  Jtistice  and  eight 

Associate  Justices. 

"In  1063  still  another  change  was  made,  by  act  of  Congress. 

and   the   Court  was   fixed   and   declared   to   consist  of    1   Chief 

.  Justice  and  9  Associate  Justices,  or  a  Cotut  of  10  members;  at 

which  time  Justice  Field,  of  California,  was  added  as  tha  tenth 

member. 

"In  1809.  by  act  of  Congress,  the  Court  for  its  first  time 
yecluoed,  and  made  to  consist  of  one  Chief  Justice  and  eight 
elate  Justices,  and  has  so  remained  to  the  present  hour. 

"BecenUy  a  poU  was  made  by  the  American  Bar  Association  as 
to  the  attitude  of  the  lawyers,  who  are  members  of  tha  association, 
and  also  by  those  who  are  not,  on  the  proposal  of  the  President  to 
increase  the  Supreme  Court.  The  responses  from  those^rtu)  are 
members  of  the  association  gave  a  majority  against  the  President's 
PR»osal  of  about  four  to  one.  Nevertheless,  that  poll  was  mislead- 
teg  and  of  Uttle  value  In  getting  at  just  how  tha  lawyers  of  tha 
Nation  are  lined  up  for  imd  against  the  recommendation.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  relatively  few  lawyers  are  members  of  the 
American  Bar  AssoclaUon.  There  are  some  160,000  or  170.000  law- 
yers in  the  United  States,  including  those  who  are  members  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  those  who  are  not,  and  out  of  this 
total  number  only  about  56.000.  or  {vacUcally  one-third,  have  gone 

on  record  as  opposing  the  plan.  

"It  Is  but  fair  to  aff«nT"»  that  this  one-third  largely  repreaents 
the  reactionary  or  stand-pat  groiq>  of  tha  l«gal  prafesyon,  and  it 
also  admits  of  no  dispute  that  within  this  one-third  is  also  to  be 
found  a  large  nxmiber  of  poUtlcal  partisans  who  oppose  practically 
everything  the  President  recommends. 

"Before  passiBg  from  these  criticisms  and  tills  analysis  of  tha 
legal  profession  as  to  the  matter  in  issue,  it  is  pertinent  to  say 
that  when  It  comes  to  the  courts  and  legal  procedure  the  average 
legal  mind  gets  into  one  rut  and  refuses  to  get  out.  Probably  less 
change  has  been  made  in  legal  procedure  than  in  any  other  field 
of  human  endeavor.  Constantly  and  repeatedly  there  is  discussion 
and  agitation  of  reform  and  changes,  uid  while  this  discussion 
^nrt  agitation  goes  on,  and  continues  from  time  to  time,  but  little 
Is  done.  It  reminds  one  of  what  ICark  Twain  said  about  ths 
weather:  'Everybody  talks  about  tha  weather,  but  nobody  does 
anything  about  It.' 

mm  Tos  A  cBAifoa 
"I  have  referred  to  tha  wonderful  results  of  the  lawyers  in  tha 
building  of  the  Na«on~a  tribute  that  Is  jusUy  due  the  K^Pfo- 
fcsslon     Mention  has  also  been  made  of  ths  sUtlc  mind  '""■■"•■" 
y.T  X  » I — App— — lis 


by  so  many  lawyers  when  It  is  directed  to  Innorstl^ — 

of  the  courts  and  court  procedure.    Most  assuredly,  it  .... 

poUUo  for  the  President  to  recommend  a  thtog  so  radical  as  an 
increase  of  the  members  of  the  Federal  Buprema  Court,  thereby 
incurring  serious  opposition  from  thto  potent  profeation.  It.  nejsr* 
threes,  remains  that  the  Preendent  is  within  his  rights,  and  offers 
a  suggesUon  that  is  salutary  and  sound. 

"Apart  from  the  question  of  sustaining  the  New  Deal,  when  the 
greatest  of  aU  judicial  trlbxmals  split  on  practically  aU  major  le«^ 
problems,  five  having  one  opinion  and  foiur  another,  this  great 
Court  brings  Itself  into  disrepute  and  creates  a  strong  element  of 
doubt  in  the  public  mind  that  the  opinion,  whether  pro  or  contra. 
rests  upon  a  stable  conclusion.  Even  more  than  this,  the  dvle 
'house  beautiful',  or  the  building  of  a  lasting  and  protaetlva  refuge 
from  financial  storms,  the  adjustment  of  meqxialltlas  in  agricul- 
tural, industrial,  and  sociotoglc  pursuiu  to  by  no  means  eomplaU. 
and  the  task  is  rendered  more  diflknilt  without  unity  of  aim.  The 
minds  of  the  three  branches  of  government  must  meat  together  it 
a  durable  prosperity  is  to  be  preserved. 

"Certainly,   it  is  to  be  expected  that  under  tha    —  ^ 

clause'  of  the  Constitution,  the  interstate-commerce  clause. 

under  its  preamble  relating  to  the  general  welfare,  differences  of 
opinion  will  exist,  and  that  recommendations  of  the  President  and 
acts  of  Congress  wiU  not  be  sustained  by  the  Court  at  all  times, 
but  will  now  and  then  be  declared  uxu»nstituUonal  and  void. 

There  never  has  been  and  there  never  wiU  be  unanimity  of 
legal  opinion,  and  the  graver  the  problem  the  more  Inviting  a  dlf- 
f  erence  of  opinion.  The  psychology  of  one  mind  U  not  necessarily 
the  psychology  of  another,  nor  that  of  one  age  reflected  into  that  of 

"These  reflecUons  pave  the  way  to  the  general  statement  that  the 
exoepUonal  number  of  cases  decided  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  the  last  a  or  a  years,  in  which  acu  of  Congress  hava  baoi 
held  invalid,  reflect  the  psychology  of  oooservatlva  minds,  msda  tha 
more  so  by  Msproaching  old  age. 

"It  is  the  exception  of  the  nile  for  any  person,  having  reached 
the  age  of  threescon  and  tan.  to  retain  an  appredaUvs  outlo^  on 
this^umgtng  world,  or  a  responsive  frame  of  mind  in  adapting 
new  remedies  for  theee  new  conditions.  For  thU  very  reason  the 
Coiot  should  be  enlarged.  *  *w— , 

"There  is  nothing  more  or  leas  In  the  argument  that  thaas 
changes,  if  any.  should  be  made  through  oonsUtutional  amand- 
ments  than  a  dilatory  plea  in  an  effort  to  prevent  any  change  or 

"tS  subtle  mind  of  tha  lawyer  'yet  speaketh'  In  order  to  have 
and  to  hold  the  old  order  of  things.  It  is  nothing  leas  than  due 
notice  to  keep  off  tha  grass  over  the  grave  of  King  Tut.  no  atattar 
for  what  puipose  you  treed  thereon.'  ,««,«^  ««,  *w^ 

"As  a  further  answer  to  such  argument,  may  I  remind  you  that 
the  road  to  such  changes  by  constitutional  amendmanta  le  drcui- 
toua,  long,  and  uncertain;  and  to  travel  that  road  la  a  hassrdous 
Journey,  because  the  same  objecUve  may  be  reached  In  a  more  direct 
and  shorttt  way,  and  a  way  that  is  equally  as  good. 

A  eSEATSB  DAK  OBB  AKSAS  IF  rUM  IS  oaVSATSB 

•TPhat  tha  United  States  Supreme  Court,  now  composed_flf  a 
Chief  Justice  and  eight  Aasodata  Justioee.  «»P^<«^*>;2f^ 
and  disposes  of  these  eases  before  it  to  a  reeaonaMa  taBgOk  of  tlna 
must  be  admitted:  and  ta  this  connection  It  is  but  fltUng  and 
DTODer  to  say  that  ample  proof  of  this  sUtemant  Is  to  be  found  In 
thehistory  of  the  case  originating  ta  this  (Hertford)  ooonty  agslnaS 
J.  A.  Shaw  and  others,  composing  the  board  of  oovn^  commisslfla- 
ers  tavolving  a  quesUon  <rf  taxation,  daddad  by  tha  Meral  8«- 
preme  Court  March  1  last.  That  case  was  onwinwwMisd  to  tne 
superior  court  of  this  county  on  the  ITth  day  of  ■'^^raary  INS^t 
was  thereafter  heard  ta  the  siqierlar  court.  u>paalad  to  the  Btata 
supreme  court,  heard  and  ««ete™to«»5r^thai  «»«t^apett«^  to 
rehear  the  case  and  denial  thereof,  a  petition  for  osrtlotart  tted  In 
the  United  SUtes  Supreme  Court,  petition  granted,  ease  hsanl.  snd 
opinion  filed  March  I.  1987— all  oTthis  resulting  ta  shout  1  year. 

"As  the  attorney  who  succeasfuUy  pUoted  that  case.  1  eould  hava 
nothing  leas  than  the  highest  regard  and  appreetatlan  for  those 
SS^d  men':  and  yetTnotvrithstandtag  all  this,  tt  Is  perttaant 
to  raise  at  least  two  questions 


"'(a)  WhMi  it  is  made  to  mppear  that  imon  petitions  for 
rarl  there  is  a  denial  of,  and  the  Court  refuses  to  ' 


hear,  tO 


rfthese  appUcatloM,  U  It  not  oeU-evident  that  Uttgants  yd  law 
yers  must  p»y  the  penalty  in  order  that  the  United  Statee  "«~— 
Court  may  expedite  its  business?  .  .  _  ^ 

"(b)  Is  it  not  presumtlvely  true  that  a  clenial  9*90 
of  such  petitions  for  review  and  rehearing  is  the  result  of  tnsuA- 
dent  time  to  get  at  the  merits  of  those  denied  appUeattonst 

•Xiertainly.  the  appototment  of  additional  judges  vould  — 
or  tend  to  remove,  that  unfortunate  P«««»^??5i_^     ,      ^  ^ 

-Another  argument  advanced  against  the  Frssidenrsplan  Is  ths 
charge  that  he  to  packing  the  Court,  and  every  eooit  must,  eg 
necesBlty.  remata  free  and  independent.  _     .^ 

"Mr.  Chairman,  there  to  no  such  thing  as  freedmn  of  aoaon. 
What  seems  so  to  pure  fiction  and  theory.  The  Prsehlsnt  is^not 
free  to  do  as  he  pleases,  even  though  he  keape  wtthta  eonetltu- 
tlonal  bounds.  The  Congrsas  of  tbe  United  States,  on  whkA  Is 
conferred  a  grant  of  the  larger  share  of  powers  ^  ttte  OoniMtu- 
tion  itself,  does  not  poaseas  freedom  of  aetlan.  Bech  are  held  to 
strict  account  by  tha  electorate,  and  tha  remedy  Is  ttoftm  when 
either  to  not  TtMpooMl'n  to  the  public  win. 

"TO  admit  an  idaaolute  freedom  of  action  00  tha  part  ef^bs 
courts  to  to  sdmlt  an  autocratle  power,  snd  Is  to 
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a(  tiMt 


J. 


it  of  «ta«  TiMMtnTi  iiiiiiimwiilatlnn  It  to  trtof  Into 

m  aedoa  tta*  thne  hnadbm  of  OuiMUBMnt: 

the  •ttttud*  of  pMk  PraMfanto  en  tba  laMW  of 

.  tteOBWt  toimsnnind  jou  of  th» 

«  MhoUr-Jofunuaiat  and 

^itoo  li  BOi  ft  lf«v  D— loff. 

itty  in*'"'**'^  book  on  tta*  mutod  Stotoo  OoBrttto- 

-  -     BtaM  tto  qwMttcm.  Do  Ptortrtonti  PMk  tbo 

IB  Tov*;  ufed  cUao  tlio  roeord  of  Jog— on, 

1  Gnat.    Bo  *lao  aotas  ttao  tMt  that  Oon- 

of  Ma  ovB  votttloB.  dM  tiM  MiM  thlaf  to  pravvit  PtwUtant 


of  ttao 

tiM  OMSt  li 


of  ttaootfet^  I 

MM  kf  Ml  of 


__     dtfktod  Into 

for  adding  addl- 

IB  ttao  Ttgiiiar  and  oidarlT 


to 

a  ttw 

Itiat  BO  etaang*  ahonld  ba 

It.    la  tbo  mala,  tt  la 


lilMn  Bot  ba  a  party  to  It  for  bm>«  naaona  ttaaa 
m^  ■olT  "WMt  w  an  told  ttaot  ttaara  la  aaeh  a  aln  lmo*ini  aa  tbo 
UHMtfiMMo  alB.  aad  ttaa  «a««aa  fraqoaatty  ■iIHtbbiih  ttaaif  to 
■gr'MlHt  taov  Boar  to  ttaat  ila  la  ttaa  Ha  of  tnaatttadaf 
^  «•  Bol  tagil  nm  taacrwd  Cmm  aad  ttaa  daaparftto  plight  of 
Ita  Baorto  JMI  4  yaaia  ago;  nor  oaa  I  forgot  ttaat  within  thoaa  4 
^^^■ftn^^v^Mt^  i^Mi^^H^^kHM  <tf  tiM  rfe^Bdaat  than  la  now 
M of  tboMopIo ■Bllaa  laaload of  doogalr. aad  to  tbalr 
li  )iy.    Tbo  doori  of  upportuul^MO  no 

It  wfll  bo  Mid  that  ttaoro  li  ao  rrtatkm  la  thM 

»  oBbJaet  — ittg;  ttaat  ttaajr  ara  loralga  to  tho 

at  boot,  arc  oabaldivy  to  ttaa  mala  qaoilViti,    Oa 

vttaBf  oonaoetod  and  go  to  the  tool  of  tho 


_  potoat 

la  It;  aad  yot.  about  a 

aad  Jaotoinlai  did 

hiB  vai  hlB  no 


that  If  ttao  okaaanta  baadod  together  la 
together,  eoa  give  enough  tanpetoa  to  the 
immiH'   f^iyj  breidc  dova  hit  Inihaenee.  a 
win  follow' that  wOl  eidlpoe  ttao  gieatoit  of  aQ  tragadtea  la 
~  have  tefereneo  to  ttao  rloa  aad  tell  of  the 


«•  a  ^mr  wlMfB  tho  word  of 
the  wvrld  ttaaa  aaj  ottaer 


or  litB  m%ht  be  mid.  Vat  imtetday  the 
the  world;  bow  11m  he 

'     ''    to  the  qoMtiea  whother 
I  right  or  wrong:  but  tt  dom  rolato  to  the  fact 

may  aiake  or 

It.    Uadv  ttao  reoommeadatlone  mode  by 

the  WatHm  hae  laigrty  re* 

ttawayont.    If.  than,  ho  le  Aora  of  hie  tofiQenoe 

or  any 

aad  doobi.    If  yoa  are  ready 


gt»« 


ttaat  boor 
and  the  voloe  of  the  people 


to  tto  Fildeufi  plaa 

heertaad  aUad  are  eo  attuned  to  the 

to  whom  we  may  ton  for  a  ton  oom^etlon  of 

a  iomo  of  them  era.  at 
their  BMntal  attttade  betmmoi 
Jaaglod  out  of  tuna  aad  han^*    The  oppoKtlom 
with  ire  and  appean  aot  to  know  It. 

Mt.  Ctaalnaaa.  Z  aaauaaitoa  ttaa  foQowlag  aa 

tto  aqolvaleat.  ahould  be 


ttaoOourt. 
"VoarCh. 
*Ttttta.tt  agordi 


the  objeottvo 

by  ttM  Vtattad  Btotea 

changm  la 


F*. 


Tloiatw  ao  poUtleal  pledge. 

onnartualty  tat  e«iinl**Tf***"**  of  petl- 

aad  offeia  a  rnvtag  to  ttttgaata  aad  lawyer*. 
11  wlU  mve  the  Ooort  maay  «tam  dwilrtona  and  zartoro 
to  thi  Oourtli  optolona. 
Ri  agWattnn   iMe  ataoady  tarooibt  ttao  Ooort  Into 
with  eaacutlw  aadlagldi 
■mntment  win  brtag  tjiner  ti 
_        of  Bowameat. 
vti  aaaclmeat  pmveata  baBotnaflil  of 
wtaieh  ihauldba  pt— ndior  ttaa 


*TlaaI!y,  Hr.  Ctaatamaa  and  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  ttala  ooo 
tiMUght  Z  dmlre  to  leave  with  you.  

■without  regard  to  realgnaUans  and  changee  In  the  permnnei  or 
the  Ck>urt.  or  that  there  now  appeara  a  more  lympattaetle  trend 
between  the  three  branchee  of  goTonment — ^untll  there  la  a  de- 
creeae  In  the  80-percent  denial  by  the  Court  of  petl^ma  for 
oartlorarl.  or  petitions  for  review  of  Judgments  of  the  lower  oourts, 
Z  am  Irrevocably  conomltted  to  an  Increase  of  the  Oourt.  Bsoq)t 
upon  the  the<»7  that  the  Court.  In  keeping  up  with  Ito  docket, 
doce  not  have  sullclent  time  to  get  at  the  merlte  of  ao  many 
denied  an>llcatlons.  It  is  not  comprehensive  to  me  that  80  percent 
Qg  -theee  petitions  should  be  denied.  I  therefore  have  anlHclent 
latervat  In  the  litigants  and  lawyers  of  the  Nation  to  destre  aa 
fwrroaBo  In  the  Court.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  this  one  alone. 

"Z  have  no  means  of  knowing,  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
attitude  of  the  other  members  of  the  bar  to  the  reeolutlon  before 
us.  Each  ntember  mxist  form  and  be  governed  by  his  own  conclu- 
■loas:  but  as  for  myself,  on  the  motion  to  adopt  the  reodutlon,  Z 
borrow  the  language  of  Daniel  Webster:  'Sink  or  swim,  live  or  dlik 
survive  or  perish.  I  give  my  heart  and  my  head  to  this  vote.' " 


Campaign  Radio  Addresses  by  Senator  Malonej; 
EXTENSION  OF  REBiARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  July  15, 1937 


RAPTO  AODBES8E8  DELIVERED  DURINO  THE  CAMPAZCnV 

OF  1938 


]£r.  MALONEY.  BCr.  President.  I  ask  permission  to  hav« 
printed  in  the  Rkooro  sundry  radio  addresses  delivered  by  me 
during  the  campaign  of  1936. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord,  as  follows: 

SOCIAL  SaCUKlTS    ACT 

(Badlo  addrees  at  Senator  Fiamcis  T.  MAiomrr.  of  Connecticut, 

over  the  Colonial   network  from  Station  WlXBS,  Watorbury, 

Friday.  Oct.  30.  1936) 

Zn  my  radio  talk  last  evening  I  said  that  I  would  tonight  eiqplaln 
oertaln  features  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  bill,  when  It  had  the  over- 
whelming endorsement  ot  both  Republicans  and  DenKxarats  and 
the  voting  approval  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  leadership 
to  Congress.  I  thought  we  had  finally  put  into  effect  a  measure 
that  would  spread  a  few  petals  of  roses  In  a  pathway  that  had 
heen  oovered  with  thorns. 

I<et  me  admit  that  there  are  Imperfections  In  the  law.  Zjet  md 
tell  you  very  frankly  that  It  will  need  revision.  And  permit  me 
to  add  that  the  Congreas  of  the  United  States  is  competent  to 
make  the  neeessary  corrections. 

The  authors  of  an  Immortal  document  written  long  ago  de> 
tcnnlned  that  the  intention  of  our  Government  was  to  provide 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hi^plness. 

But  Just  so  long  as  men  and  women  approach  the  wtntortlme 
9t  their  Uvea  with  a  fear  of  the  downward  trail,  our  system  ct 
government  to  faulty.  Just  so  long  as  men  and  women  look,  to- 
ward that  sunset  period  in  a  quiet  but  frightened  hysteria,  we 
cannot  boast  of  a  succeasful  dvlllaatlon.  What  are  we  here  for, 
and  what  are  the  purposes  of  government,  and  why  the  tlreleas 
stmg^e.  If  the  final  reward  for  thoee  who  have  made  long  yeara 
of  ooBtributton  to  Industry  and  to  society  to  an  old  age  with 
want  and  the  unfulfillment  of  the  meager  deslrea  old  people 
have? 

Thto  talk  deals  with  the  feature  of  the  social-security  law  irtdeh 
provtdea  old-age  pensions.  Thto  to  the  part  of  thto  noble  creation 
that  to  called  unfair  and  against  the  Interest  of  the  worklngman. 

That  to  the  last  campaign  ghost  and  the  last  fear,  and  Ita 
tBtentlim  to  to  destroy  a  omfldence  in  President  Booeevelt,  when 
tt  should  iKlng  htm  great  praise  and  gratitude. 

Working  men  are  now  ttdd  that  the  Social  Security  Act  means 
a  pay  cut.  and  lower  wages,  and  reduced  income.  Z  tell  them, 
and  Z  hope  that  when  they  go  into  the  factories  tomorrow  and 
liOfMlay — factories  that  were  cold  and  quiet  a  little  while  ago. 
thai  they  wUl  teU  their  fellow  workers,  that  there  to  ao  pay 
cut  in  thto  bill,  nor  any  pay  reductkn.  nor  a  pay-roll  tax.  Z 
tell  them  that  it  to  a  pay  increase,  and  that  that  to  one  of  the 
leaaooa  why  some  industrialists  are  disturbed.  I  ask  them  to 
tell  John  and  Joe  and  Mary,  and  the  other  peoi^  with  whom 
they  work,  that  it  to  a  raise  in  pay.  and  to  enable  them  to  tell 
tt  dearly.  I  will  prove  that  It  to  a  raise  In  pay,  and  Z  will  show 
very  dearly  the  probable  reason  why  oertaln  manufeeturera  are 
opposed  to  the  law. 

The  Social  Betmlty  Act  ww  designed  to  he^  blind  people, 
who  oannot  do  much  work  or  earn  much  money,  and  are  feeling 


their  way  in  the  constant  darknees;  and  to  help  homelaae  little 
children,  and  widowed  mothera.  and  people  who  are  111  and  wltti- 
out  sufficient  funds  to  secure  proper  medical  care,  and  people 
unemployed.  Any  one  of  theee  featurea  may  some  tlmeaSect 
you.  But  largely  the  law  to  intended  to  vaee  and  forever  re- 
move the  haimting  fear  of  loneliness  and  want  when  economic 
values  are  spent  and  a  younger  man  or  a  yo\mger  woman  haa 
taken  the  Job.     Thto  to  the  feature  under  fire,  and  thto  to  the 

feature  Z  discuss.  ..     .  ^^     i  ^- 

Under  the  Fednal  Uw  the  employer  pays  all  of  the  cost  of 
the  imen^Uoyment-ineurance  feature.  That  to  one  wage  increase. 
Under  the  old-age  pondon  feature  of  the  law  the  employer 
contributes  the  same  amount  as  hto  employee.  That  to  another 
pay  Increase,  and  another  wage  raise,  and  the  Bepublleans  may 
distort  and  confuse  and  slander,  but  they  cannot  get  away  from 
the  fact  that  it  to  a  pay  raise.  ... 

Let  me  give  you  the  old-age  pension  figures  again.  As  an 
employee  during  the  next  8  years,  you  will  pay  1  penny  foe 
each  dollar  you  earn,  and  during  the  same  period  of  time  your 
employer  wlU  pay  l  penny  for  each  doUar  you  earn. 

After  the  first  3  yeara.  beginning  in  1940.  you  will  pay.  and 
your  employer  wUl  pay.  1  penny  and  a  half  for  ea<^  dollar  you 
earn  Thto  will  be  the  rate  for  3  years,  and  then,  beginning  in 
1943,  you  will  pay  2  pennies  for  each  dollar  yau  earn  acd  so  wlU 
your  employer.    That  will  go  on  for  8  years. 

After  that  you  and  your  employer  will  each  pay  half  a  peimy 
more  for  each  dollar  that  you  earn,  and  finaUy.  begUming  In 
194»_ia  years  from  now— you  and  your  employer  wlU  each  p«y 
8  pennioa  on  each  dollar  you  earn.  That  to  the  most  you  wUl 
ever  pay.  I  doubt  that  you  will  ever  miss  it.  Tour  paymenta 
wUl  be  in  pennies,  and  they  wlU  be  deducted  from  your  pay.  The 
manufacturer  will  be  making  hto  contrlbuUons  in  dollars,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  number  of  employees  he  has.  and  whatever  he 
pays  to  a  vrage  Increase  for  you.  because  the  money  to  set  aalde  for 
you.    A  corporation  gets  no  money  back. 

The  pension  cannot  be  lesa  than  $10  a  month,  and  It  may  reach 
$80  or  more  a  month,  depending  upon  your  earnings.  Zt  wlU 
come  back  to  you  at  a  time  when  you  might  be  alone.  Tour 
children  may  have  gone  away.  If  you  have  chUdren.  You  nUght 
have  been  deserted  by  your  kinsfolk,  as  so  many  old  people  have 
been  deserted  by  thoee  of  their  blood,  but  be  certain  that  If  thto 
bin  lasts,  and  this  great  and  rich  and  powerful  NaUon  endurea. 
the  money  will  come  back  to  you. 

Every  man  knows  that  substantial  manufactmers  and  every  m- 
dvistrlal  corporation  of  any  slee  set  aside  each  year  a  certoin 
amount  of  money  to  replace  broken-down  «  worn-out  mechanical 
machinery.  They  know  that  It  to  important  to  have  theee  re- 
serves to  replace  the  Iron  and  steel  and  belting  and  the  equipment 
in  the  foundry.  They  set  aside  money  for  building  repairs.  It 
to  good  business  to  do  that.  There  to  no  senUment  about  It.  J% 
to  necessary  If  business  to  to  properly  go  on. 

Is  human  machinery  less  important?  Should  there  be  no  re- 
serve for  worn-out  human  beings?  Are  they  not  eqiial  to  Impor- 
tance to  the  mechanical  machinery  of  a  bufltaig  room  ot  the 
office  furniture?  When  mechanical  machtoery  falto  toto  disuse 
or  wears  out,  the  manufactxuer  can  only  replace  It  by  buytog  new 
machinery.  But  he  does  not  have  to  buy  human  machinery. 
There  to  a  plentiful  supply  of  that.  There  to  no  need  to  set  aside 
pennies  to  make  that  replacement.  Human  nature  fUto  the  ranks 
of  human  machtoery.  It  to  a  cold  way  of  telling  It.  but  It  must 
be  so  told  to  order  that  everyone  will  understand.  It  to  neces- 
sary, as  thto  ghost  stalks  the  land,  that  the  truth  be  given,  un- 
clothed.  ^  .  .      ^w— 

Some  of  you  are  (dd  enotigh  to  remember  campaigns  of  another 
day.  Then,  as  now.  special  toterests  had  the  help  of  a  powerful 
pnsB.  What  they  said  was  gospel.  When  they  regimented  men 
and  cloaked  them  to  oilcloth  capes  of  white  and  gave  them 
lighted  oU-soaked  wicks  on  a  stick,  and  empty  diimer  palto,  and 
paraded  them  through  the  streets  of  industrial  cities,  they  did 
It  to  excite  a  ballot-box  fear.  It  was  a  warning  that  a  Demo- 
cratic administration  meant  hunger.  It  was  a  threat  that  there 
woxild  be  no  bread  and  no  meat  but  an  empty  dinner  paU  If  the 
Democrats  came  toto  power.  ^        ^  ^^  .. 

Since  then  we  have  had  the  Hoover  panic,  and  evldexMse  that 
the  RepuWlcan  leadership  covild  fall  to  helplessness,  and  we  have 
had  President  Roosevelt  and  a  proof  of  the  fact  that  I>emocraU 
did  know  the  right  way — and  we  have  the  radio  to  answer  the 
charges,  as  I  am  answering  one  of  them  now. 

When  men  knew  only  one  side  of  the  story  the  empty  dinner- 
pail  ghoet  was  effective,  because  people  believed  that  it  mewt 
a  barren  table  ■^">i  himgry  children  and  cold  homes.  They  voted. 
as  I  woiild  have  voted,  to  protect  thoee  treasures.  It  worked  then, 
and  the  Republican  leadership,  which  walks  to  the  shadow  of  that 
cold  Republican  leadership  of  another  day.  would  now  frighten 
people  again. 

Let  me  say  to  the  employees  of  the  great  Insurance  companies 
that  thto  tow  will  not  hurt  the  insurance  bustoess.  When  the 
Federal  Government  wrote  millions  upon  millions  erf  dollars  of 
insvuance  fOT  the  soldiers  to  1917  the  insurance  business  was  not 
Injured.  It  made  men  Insurance  minded,  and  the  Insurance  busi- 
ness leaped  forward.  _.       .  

Most  people  who  will  benefit  by  thto  old-age  pension  Insurance 
have  nev«  thought  much  about  anniilty  Insurance  policies.  Up 
to  now  these  people  have  bought  Insurance  against  the  dread  of 
death  and  to  furnish  breed  to  their  famiUea  when  they  were 
called  away.  Thto  to  an  Insurance  policy  against  a  living  future 
and  the  advenltf  of  old  age,  and  it  will  make  people  aanutty- 


insuranoe  minded,  and  they  erlll  have  a  better  _.     . — 

tneuranoe  aad  Ito  great  value  to  all  of  Its  forma.  People  will 
more  lonranoe.  beoaaae  they  will  feel  free  to  epaod  as  the 
haaard  of  old  age  to  cut  down.  Some  of  them  wUl  buy  annultT 
poUciee  that  vrlll  enable  them  to  retire  at  age  $0.  Thto  law  wlU 
be  a  great  thing  for  the  tostuanoe  business.  ^  .  ^ 

Z  myself  am  engaged  to  the  Insurance  buslneM.  aad  Z  have 
thought  much  about  thto  feature. 

No  Insiuanoe-company  oflvt^i  came  to  me  with  a  fear  when  we 
wrote  the  law,  although,  as  I  started  to  Ooogreaa,  Z  *»^'"^  •*•■▼ 
Insurance-company  head  in  Connecticut  to  give  me  the  benefit  of 
hto  advice  and  experlexMse.  And  I  have  had  It  from  maay  of  ^«b^ 
Thto  old-age  feature  does  not  affect  annuity  poUdea  now  la  effect. 
Zt  does  not  destroy  pension  plans  now  in  eslstenoe. 

One  young  woooan  asked  what  would  happen  to  iMr  ooatributloas 
If  after  5  or  6  years  she  gave  up  her  podtlon  to  get  matrtad.  Zn  that 
case  the  Federal  Government  would  pay  a  lump  sum  badi  to  her. 
and  that  lump  sum  wotild  be  in  excess  of  the  amount  dedticted 
from  her  wagea.  If  she  left  her  position  in  a  shorter  period  of  time. 
nnlnss  the  law  to  modified,  she  would  have  contributed  to  the  future 
security  of  the  man  ahe  married,  and  consequently  to  her  own 
seeurtty  and  the  relief  of  her  family. 

One  peraon  aakcd  me  what  would  happen  If  thto  law  waa  repealed 
becauae  of  a  change  to  administration  at  Washington  That  quae- 
tlon  answers  Iteelf .  Who  can  believe  that  the  Fsdoral  OovemaMat 
would  retato  any  money  to  which  it  vras  not  entitled?  What  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  that  selfish  and  stupid?  But  the  law  will  aot  be 
repealed.  No  one  would  dare  repeal  it.  It  wUl  be  changed. 
One  man  wants  to  know  If  he  must  be  deetltute  at  age  06  la  ord« 

to  receive  the  beneflU  undo-  thto  law.   Indeed  not. 

Anot»^if  wants  to  know  what  happens  if.  after  working  several 
years,  one  to  discharged  and  imable  to  find  new  eaquoyment, 
although  not  yet  66  years  of  age.  That  pereon  quallflea.  of  oouraa. 
AnH  that  same  person  also  wants  to  know  what  the  dtuatioa  would 
be  If  he  did  get  a  Job  with  another  firm.  Would  he  receive  credit 
for  the  paymenta  nmde  during  the  first  20  yeara?  Be  would  reoeAve 
full  credit. 

The  Uw  to  aot  a  new  Idea.  Policemen,  and  flremfln.  aad  adKiol 
tcachera,  and  letter  carriers,  and  post-office  darks,  aad  maay  otbera 
are  now  paying  toto  pension  fimds  or  having  penalaa-fund  atoneya 
deducted  from  their  salaries.  It  works  q>lendidly  for  all  of  theee 
people,  and  thto  law  to  aimed  to  put  the  worklngman  la  todustry 
finally  on  a  pension  par  with  the  Government  employeoa,  who  are 
now  and  have  been  for  a  loi^  time  protected.  School  teachera 
fought  for  thto  protection.    So  did  the  fireman  aad  policemen,    Aak 

them  about  It.    Ask  their  wives.  

When  thto  law  was  pasaed  the  manufacturara  of  the  couatij 
accepted  It  and.  I  baUeve.  approved  It.         ^     ^^     ..       ,^„         « 

There  are  only  a  blind  few,  inflamed  by  the  BepabUcan  Na- 
tional Committee,  who  have  stirred  up  aU  of  thto  trouble.  The 
Republican  National  Committee  tovented  the  pay-envdope-etlcker 
idea.  If  the  RepubUcan  National  Conunlttee  had  not  thought  up 
the  scheme  and  devdoped  It.  we  would  not  have  heard  of  the 
matter  at  thto  thne.  But  some  manufacturers,  who  knew  that  the 
law  had  to  come,  to  falmeas  to  peqple  who  work,  have  been  will- 
ing to  crltldae  It  because  of  their  republicanism,  or  becauae  of 
their  hatred  for  the  Preddent.  It  to  not  becauae  they  thought  the 
law  waa  bad.  It  to  because  they  are  willing  to  uaa  almost  any 
method  to  defeat  Preddent  Rooeevelt.  I  ioMW  Baanafaetuiera 
who  say  that  the  law  to  a  blessing  and  are  tetritaly  provoked  at 
their  manufacturing  assoctotes  for  Joining  to  the  effort  of  the 
RepubUcan  National  Committee  to  deetroy  the  oonfldence  of  work- 
tog  pe<^ile  to  a  tow  that  wUl  hdp  them  very  mueh  and  hdp  the 
country  and  todustry  very  much. 

Who  bears  the  cost  of  insurance  policies  now?  And  win  not 
these  pensions  go  back  Into  industry  and  help  budnees?  Where 
would  the  money  oome  from  to  take  care  of  the  old  people  with- 
out theee  pensions?  If  they  do  have  money  to  take  care  of  ttaem- 
sdves.  It  vrtll  be  money  that  they  save  to  a  bank  or  a  bureau 
drawer  or  through  an  tosuranoe  policy.  Is  there  a  single  soul 
listening  to  me  who  doubU  that  the  Government  to  strongsr  tbaa 
any  of  theoe?    Who  would  bear  the  cost  If  old  peopto  were  cared 

for  at  puUlc  oqseneef  

Zt  to  wrong  to  force  peopto  to  save.  We  have  always  urged  that. 
Zs  It  wrong  to  make  the  employer  put  aside  a  llttto  money  to 
t%ir^  care  of  worn-out  human  machtoery?  Oftenttmea  the  em- 
ployer has  done  the  same  Identicd  thing  that  thto  blU  does  with- 
out Government  Insistence.  When  he  does  It.  it  to  oalled  group 
Insurance.  That  kind  to  a  good  ktod.  but  It  pays  after  death. 
Thto  to  identically  the  same  idea,  but  It  to  for  old  age— It  pays 
for  life,  instead  of  for  death.  ^  ^       . 

Thto  ghost  of  fear  will  many  times  come  back  to  plague  thoee 
who  created  him.  On  Tuesday  the  working  peo^  of  thto  ooun- 
•try  will  ahow  their  gratitude  for  the  pay  increaae  that  they  re- 
ceived under  the  Social  Security  Act.  under  the  leadership  of 
Piealdent  Franklto  D.  Rooeevdt— a  good  man  of  greai  hewt  and 
sympathetic  tmderstandlng;  a  great  man  of  strong  courage,  who 
lovee  hto  neighbors  and  to  taking  them  the  right  way. 


SOCIAL 

(Radio  addreaa  by  Sexuttor  FSAircia  T.  Malowkt,  of  Gooneetlcut, 

over  the  Colonial  network  from  SUtlon  W1XB8.  Watarbury. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  27,  1936) 

Tou  remember  the  depression.    And  yoa 
dent  Boosevdt  did  to  halt  It;  and  flmally  drive  It  from  tiM 
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S  yon  are  an  envloyae  dnrtug  the  nert  t  yean,  T''",^'^!*^ 
1  penny  fOr  each  dollar  yon  earn,  and  during  the  aame  period  of 
thM  yoor  employer  wlU  pay  1  penny  for  each  dollar  you  earn  19 
to  •SJMO  per  year.  TWanty-elx  mllUon  other  vorkere  and  their 
re  will  be  paying  the  aame  amounta  at  the  aame  time. 
^  the  llrat  S  yean,  beginning  in  1940.  you  win  pay.  and 
enodoyvr  will  pay.  one  penny  and  a  half  for  each  douar  yoo 

npto  $3,000  a  year.    Thle  will  be  the  rate  for  S  yeara,  and 

t>tim^  lM«g<""'"g  In  1943.  you  will  pay  2  pennies  for  eadi  dollar  you 
earn  w*  00  will  your  employer.  Tliat  will  go  on  for_»  jwara. 
After  that  you  and  your  employer  will  each  pay  half  a  penny  mora 
tor  each  dollar  that  ytm  earn,  and.  finally,  beginning  In  1949 — 
la  yean  ftvxn  now — ^you  and  your  fsafHayvt  wU  each  pay  S  pennlea 
on  each  dollar  you  earn  up  to  ISjOOO  a  year.    That  la  the  moat 

you  wUl  ever  pay.  . .  „ 

The  PMeral  Oovemment  win  coUect  your  contrlbutton.  and  tha 
oontrlbntlon  of  your  employer,  directly  from  the  employer.  Tour 
ahan  of  tt  win  be  taken  out  of  your  pay.  and  the  Oovemment 

win  collect  from  your  employer  out  of  hla  funda. 

Thla  proceaa  wlU  go  on  patt  the  aame  even  If  you  change  your 
place  of  emi^oyment.  ao  long  aa  you  work  In  a  factory,  a  ahop. 
a  w«"#.  a  mUl.  an  office,  or  a  atore.  Wages  earned  In  employment 
on  a  farm,  or  as  a  dosneetlc  woiker  In  private  homea,  and  a  fear 
other  klxkda  of  Jofae  are  exempt  from  the  law. 

As  the  operation  goee  on,  the  old-age  iiaerve  fund  In  the  United 
Statea  Tteaaury  wlU  dnw  Intofest.  and  the  interest  will  be  added 
to  the  fimd.  I  am  not  wimnc**  of  an  economist  or  a  atathttlrtan 
to  know  how  much  oorrectlmi  in  the  law  wlU  be  neceeeary,  nor  can 
I  guarantee  that  the  plan  win  work,  but  I  know  great  eoonomlata. 
and  outstanding  statlatlelans.  and  Insurance  experts  have  aald  that 
It  win  work.  I  know  that  It  had  the  support  of  the  great  labor 
laadera  of  the  country,  and  I  know  that  It  had  the  4)proval  and 
the  liliwaint  of  lionbera  of  Oongreaa,  who  have  wreatled  wltti 
to<»fal  proUona  tat  a  great  many  yeara.  I  know  that  the  law  la 
Intended  to  bring  comfort  Into  American  homes,  and  X  knoar  that 
If  It  worka  It  wUl  bring  comfort  Into  Amwican  homea.  X  know 
that  It  U  Intended  to  help  the  blind  to  feel  their  way.  and  to 
amooth  wrtnkles  from  the  brow  of  the  widowed  nu^her.  and  that 
ti  la  aimed  to  fXM  day  tear  down  the  last  poorhouae.  X  know  thai 
It  Is  Intended  to  put  bread  Into  the  panti^  of  American  workman 
At  the  time  when  he  temporarily  or  permanently  loees  hla  work. 

It  differs  a  Uttle  bit  from  the  ordinary  Insurance  policy  beoauaa 
on  the  ordinary  insurance  p<^cy  the  Individual  policyholder  paya 
aU  of  the  coat.  Hm  Oovemment  felt  that  It  was  not  fair  In  this 
«T..».^^  Xo  make  the  individual  pay  aU  of  the  cost,  becauae  tha 
Industrialist  and  the  great  corporation  aharea  In  the  prollt  of  labor 
and  should  share  in  the  cost  of  protecting  labor  when  the  eco- 
nomic force  of  labor  Is  ^wnt  and  when  the  individual  haa  loot  the 
aaiergy  that  he  gave  to  aociety  and  to  Industry  during  hla  produc- 
tive years. 

This  particular  r*^fnr*^ign  comes  to  a  dose  1  week  ftom  tonight. 
During  the  past  several  days,  and  to  a  greater  extent  for  the  next 
aevmJ  days,  the  pay  envelopes  of  American  woAsaen.  have  bulged 
a  Uttle  more,  and  wiU  bulge  a  little  nu>re,  than  ordlnarUy.  They 
have  contained  warnings  and  threats  and  notices  that  tha  Federal 
Oovemment  was  to  take  money  out  of  the  wages  of  workmen. 
Some  of  the  notices  have  Inferred  that  the  Oovemment  might  not 
reaH>Kyriate  the  money  to  pay  penslona  or  to  fuUUl  the  othor 
oondltiona  of  the  law. 

One  employer  aent  a  notice  to  the  effect  that  the  man's  paf^ 
would  be  cut  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  Jtist  after  the  first  of  the 
year.  He  called  it  a  wage  tax.  Tlte  Republican  candidate  for 
President  caned  the  law  a  cruel  hoax. 

I  wonder  what  sort  of  thought  geta  into  the  mlnda  of  men  that 
prompta  them  to  try  to  inflame  people  by  telling  them  that  they 
are  being  gouged  by  hidden  taxes  and  later  prompts  them  to  ecan 
people  half  to  death  when  the  chaiaea  are  made  openly? 

Thla  pay-roU  deduction  Is  not  a  tax.  It  la  an  Insurance  pre- 
mium of  a  few  cents  a  week  to  be  put  away  by  the  powerful  FM- 
eral  Oovemment.  and  to  be  returned  to  American  wortanen.  and 
aent  Into  American  homes  at  a  time  when  it  Is  needed  to  ward 
off  the  living  ^loats  of  insecurity  and  the  wolves  of  woe.  Per- 
haps the  dianenge  to  the  faith  and  confidence  of  the  American 
working  people  wUl  be  effective  in  some  places.  Fertiaps  amne  men 
win  beUeve  that  their  employers  are  prompted  by  unselfish  mo- 
tives, but  it  Is  my  sincere  opinion  that  most  of  them  wUl  not  be 
misled  by  the  unworthlness  of  the  notices  In  the  pay  envelopes. 
R  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  most  of  them  win  dieerfully  set 
aside  these  few  pennies  a  wedc.  because  they  realise  that  they  wtU 
come  back  In  an  hour  of  need  multli^ied  into  dollars.  A  few  pen- 
nies a  week  win  not  hurt,  but  the  dollars  which  the  Ptederal  Oov- 
emment Intends  to  give  bade  to  than  might  be  eitiemrty  hdpful 
a  Uttte  later  on. 

No  one  condemns  the  Insurance  company  for  Its  skllifany  organ- 
iBBd  effort  to  provide  for  the  dark  day  of  need.  The  Insurance 
company  in  moat  Instances  operates  for  a  profit.  Are  we  ready  to 
admit  that  our  great  Oovemment.  the  moat  powerful  and  ridi  In 
the  world,  is  Incapable  of  ddng  for  Its  pecq;>le  what  the  Insurance 
wnpanlee  do  for  th^r  ptMcyhotdenT  An  we  ready  to  admit 
ttiat  we  cannot  oveteome  the  force  of  adversity  m  this  great  land? 
An  w«  wttttDg  to  admit  that  we  ahaO  go  on  forever  nnder  the  law 
cf  tha  jongla.  and  that  only  the  atrang  ahaU  samve.  and  that 
~  Aan  be  oast  to  the  roadside,  and  shall  anffiar  tram  the 
old  age  and  lonaltneea? 

I  thhik  that  tha 


I  do 


tht^  we  win. 

■miitgly  ^Q^ 


some  of  ttie  necessities  of  life  that  they  might  need  when  ova- 
taken  by  trfd  age.  President  Rooeevelt  and  thoee  who  support 
b<m  want  to  go  on  with  the  plan.  Governor  Landon  and  thoee 
who  support  him  condemn  the  plan  and  wo\ild  do  away  with  It. 
You  have  a  vote  on  this  quesUon  next  week.  If  you  think  that 
you  might  need  the  assistance  later  on,  you  have  a  chance  to  cast 
a  vote  in  your  own  behalf.  If  you  have  a  fun  share  of  the  world  s 
goods  and  you  do  not  think  that  you  wlU  ever  need  the  benefita 
of  thla  noble  effort,  you  have  a  chance  to  vote  the  protection  for 
your  less  fortunate  nelghbora— millions  of  them.  "Thou  art  thy 
brother'a  keeper." 

PEACS  Aim  waa 
(Radio  address  of  Senator  FaaNcia  T.  lifAixntsT,  of  Connectieut. 

over  the  Colonial   network  from  SUUon  WIXBS.  Waterbury, 

Wedneeday,  Oct.  28.  1936) 

This  evening  I  shaU  talk  briefly  about  war.  ax»d  its  horriblo  coat, 
and  peace,  and  how  much  we  should  be  willing  to  pay  f <»  !»• 
My  discussion  wlU  concern  this  country's  expenditures  in  the 
Wortd  War  and  in  the  "war  of  twenty-nine"  against  adveraity. 
In  the  World  War  we  suffered  a  frightful  loea  in  human  Uvea,  and 
thousanda  upon  thouaands  of  men  in  the  service  suffered  wtnmds 
that  robbed  them  of  much  of  Ufa's  happiness.  Boom  of  them 
foxmd  reUef  only  in  death.  V<duntarlly  and  patrloUcaUy  ti^ey 
submitted  to  reglmentatlcm.  No  one  noticed  the  reghnentatlon 
feature  excepting  to  applaud  it.  ^      ^..  _• 

A  part  of  the  reason  for  this  discussion  le  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  there  was  a  time  when  certain  men  did  not  seem  to 
care  so  much  about  Federal  spending.  For  the  purpose  «  »P- 
proachlng  the  matter  in  an  orderly  way.  I  want  to  very  bn<^ 
refer  to  the  cost  of  Oovemment  during  the  preeent  administra- 
tion. «_w_ 

As  Mr.  Hoover  was  about  to  leave  the  White  House  on  February 
28  1933.  and  about  15.000.000  people  were  out  of  work,  •odwe 
were  stUl  dashing  madly  down  hlU.  the  national  delrt  waa  120.- 
800  000,000.  It  had  gone  up  considerably  imder  Mr.  Hoover,  and 
xmfortimately  we  had  Uttte.  If  anything,  to  show  for  the  Increase. 
At  the  end  of  the  Oovernmenfs  last  fiscal  year,  on  June  30 
of  this  year.  It  appeared  at  gSLlOCOOOXWO.  This  pubUc  debt  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  Federal  Oovemment.  less  the  bs^^nce  In 
the  general  fund  In  the  Treastiry.  was  increased  $10,400,000,000 
from  the  time  of  Mr.  Hoover^  departure  \mUl  the  end  of  June 

this  year.  _     

In  addiUon.  as  of  that  date,  there  Is  a  contingent  Oovern- 
ment  debt  of  »4,700,OOOX)00,  or  a  total  Increase  of  approximately 
815  000.000.000.  The  actual  debt  U  much  lower,  for  the  con- 
tingent debt  Is  secitfed  by  assets  admittedly  recoverable.  Aji 
outstanding  example  of  the  recoverable  money  is  fotmd  In  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  CorporaUon;  and  the  stabUliation  fund 
represents  $2,000,000,000  more  that  Is  Uquld  and  recoverable.  It 
is  now  estimated  by  experts,  both  in  and  outside  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  the  Increase  in  pubUo  debt  la  no  more  than 
$7,500,000,000.  ,  ^.„.  ..  _^  ... 

European  coxmtries  stUl  owe  us  several  bUUon  more  than  that. 

The  foregoing  money  was  spent  to  save  homes,  farma,  fanones, 
banks.  raUroads.  munldpaUtles— and.  by  way  <^*A^^°^  "  y" 
spent  to  save  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  the  United  states. 
It  was  spent  in  large  part  to  keep  people  from  being  hungry  and 
cold.  In  a  larger  part  It  was  spent  to  save  our  form  and  system 
of  Rovernment.     It  was  spent  to  save  America.        ,      ^     ^     ^ 

iUl  together  about  $8,000,000,000  was  loaned  to  raUroada,  banka, 
home  owners,  manufacturers,  and  munldpaUtles.  This  last  was 
not  to  destroy  our  system  of  government— It  was  to  save  our 
democratic  and  capitalistic  form  of  government. 

I  have  been  talking  to  you  about  the  debt  Incurred  as  we 
fought  to  end  the  depression  and  bring  peace  and  security  to 
Americans  and  American  homea. 

I  can  It  the  reconstruction  debt.  ^        ^      w^ 

That  Is  the  debt  and  the  spending  that  la  cand«mned.  Mm 
make  fun  of  it.  Men  worry  about  the  gigantic  burden  it  wUl 
be  to  our  children.    It  Is  horrlWe.  they  say. 

But  look  what  It  broxight.  we  say  in  return.  

But  they  look  at  us  with  scom  and  scream  a  hatred,  just  aa  ir 
we  were  to  blame  for  hard  timea.  _  ^ 

J^as  «  a  Democratic  President  was  to  the  White  Houn  when 

the  crash  came.  ..     _  ^ 

They  seem  to  forget  that  the  man's  name  was  Mr.  Hoover,  and 
that  It  was  his  panic  that  we  have  been  puUing  from  the  quick- 
sands. 

And  this  scorn  from  his  partnen.  

One  could  take  days  redtlng  the  accomplishments  of  the  Rooee- 
vdt  spending  and  pointing  out  the  great  social  andmoral  nlues 
bought  with  the  money.  Let  me  put  It  very  briefly  by  ■•T^ng  that 
we  turned  back  great  dangers  and  bought  peace,  and  we  bought 
It  with  honor  and  self-re^»ect  and  without  the  loaa  of  a  single 
life  under  President  Roooevdt.  --..^ 

Let  ua  turn  to  the  debt  of  destruction— the  war  debt.  T™" 
la  not  time  for  the  detaUs,  and  no  one  wants  the  detaUa,  of  that 

heartbreaking  and  heMtWe^Unt^P*'*^^.^.    ..^  ^^  ..^  ^  w. 
The  ptaplt  now  condemning  the  spending  did  not  aeem  to  oe 

holding  the  United  Statea  back  to  1917.        

Some  of  them  had  been  doing  bualnen  •>»'0*^      .     __^ 

A  few  of  them  had  customen  then  and  tha  aeeonma  wwa 

^^oSS'ot  twice  It  looked  aa  though  they  mIgtaA  yj^^tm  \o y^^wrmm^ 
oC.  But  we  entered  the  war  to  19X7.  THa  .ooi*  to  doDan  «M 
never  too  aerloudy  reckoned. 


Some  men  aold  munitions,  aome  men  aold  uniforms,  aome  men 
bonds,  and  aome  men  add  food.  There  were  thouaanda  of  thlnga 
to  be  purchaaed.  There  was  fighting  and  dying,  and  mon  men 
going  Into  uniform,  and  one  loan  after  another. 

No  one  spoke  of  the  cost. 

Bveryone  was  doing  weU,  except  the  soldier  and  hU  folka 
back  home. 

1  do  not  mean  that  any  man  lacked  patriotism,  becauae  that 
would  be  a  lie.  _*«^ 

I  do  not  mean  that  any  man  was  anxious  to  see  the  war  start, 
or  go  on,  because  of  war  proflta— becauae  that  would  be  vldoua, 
and  a  Ue.  I  do  think  certato  peopte  were  very  careleaa  befon  we 
got  into  the  war  and  they  did  not  get  over  *t  during  the  war. 

I  think  the  reaaon  that  then  was  not  a  yeU  about  the  eoat  was 
because  men  were  making  money  directly  as  a  resu2t  of  the  war. 
The  poor  man  did  not  know  it.  but  he  was  paying  tha  ooat,  and 
the  rich  man  waa  becoming  richer. 

During  the  paat  few  yean  I  have  heard  the  war  ooat  varloualy 
estimated.  The  figme  has  been  aa  high  aa  $7Sj000.0O0,00O.  and 
thlB  week  I  read  that  an  American  to  high  governmental  ofltee.  and 
a  conaervaUve  man.  placed  the  coat  at  $54,000,000,000.  Fleaae  bear 
in  mtod  that  X  am  only  talking  about  the  ooat  to  the  XTBltad 
States. 

I  am  trytog  to  forget  for  these  few  mtoutes  the  millions  of  men 
of  other  nations  who  died  in  that  war  and  the  many,  many  blUlona 
other  ooxmtrtM  burned  up  to  the  fires  of  hate.  I  am  talking  only 
of  our  coat.  ^,  ..  . 

The  loweat  figun  I  could  find,  from  a  thoroughly  raimonalhle 
source,  was  $22,000,000,000.  That  la  the  lowest  estimate,  "^t  waa 
an  for  destruction.  Of  course  the  ooat  to  not  totaled  yet.  We  have 
added  bilUcma  to  that  amoxmt  since  the  war  ended  to  soldier  bene- 
fits and  to  the  rich  men  and  companlea  vrlth  war  dalma,  and  wa 
WlU  be  paying  some  of  the  soldlen  and  their  oSapring  for  yean 
to  come. 

AU  for  destruction.  .    .«^        .._  _^ .w^ 

Who  complained  about  the  spending?  Who  asked  when  tha 
money  vras  coming  from?  Who  worried  about  futun  genenttona? 
If  anyone  said  anything  about  it  at  the  time  X  did  not  hear  him. 

AU  waa  then  frightful  on  Burope'a  western  front,  and  quiet  on 
the  eastern  front  to  America. 

Conman  the  seven  and  one-half  bUllon  ddlar  rooooatnaetlon 
debt,  to  the  deetructlon  or  war  debt.  Compan  tha  galna  to  each 
instance.    Then  answer  the  crltlclBm  yourself. 

As  a  reault  of   PresldMit  Rooeevdfa  war  on 
brought  an  economic  peace  to  our  country,  •*<       ^       .  . 

some  men  who  have  not  recovered  from  their  wounda.  Some  of 
them  an  atlU  to  "no  nuua's  land",  and  othen  notyet  located. 
But  we  have  won  the  war.  and  then  to  peace  at  home.  

We  cannot  be  sun  of  a  lasting  peaoe,  however,  either  aoonoml- 
caUy  or  otherwtn.  Just  so  long  aa  men  carry  loaded  paAa,  and 
fiUed  cant^i^*.  and  march  to  martial  mualc  to  other  eountnea. 
Much  of  the  world  to  to  turmoU  and  confusion,  and  few.  if  any. 
countries  of  the  world  fed  the  standard  of  security  and  comfort 
that  we  enjoy.  _._ 

TO  the  south,  and  to  the  east,  and  to  the  weat.  »«•  »  unreat 
and  uprlaing,  and  to  aome  placea,  thto  very  night,  P*op**  *"  *'^~ 


of  Suropa 


eased  to  mwtal  conflict  with  thalr  klnafolk.  and  the 

rt^t  now  running  red  with  their  blood.    Almost  all 

to  an  armed  camp.    A  falae  atep,  or  a  oa 

and  war  may  come  again.  

Much  of  the  troobto  to  other  oountrleo  haa  eoaao  from  the 
Ignorance  of  thoee  who  wen  poUtlcally  powerful  and  aodaUy  near- 
alghted  or  blind.  

WUl  thto  altiiatlon.  aa  weU  aa  the  last  war,  be  a  leaaan  to  uaT 
Win  we  keep  out  of  it  if  war  oomea?  Win  we  fight  w^in  to  jave 
the  proflta  of  men  who  might  do  bualneea  with  warring  eomttlaa? 
Win  we  fight  If  a  mimiUon  boat  goee  down?  WUl  wat  wot  w9 
part  we  win  not.  ^^  _^ 

Disturbing  as  the  situation  to.  I  get  aome  comfort  from  Vtoaldcnt 
Rooeevdfa  understanding  of  world  affaln  and  from  hta  axpglenee 
to  totematlooal  matten  over  a  long  period  of  yean.  I  sM  aona 
comfort  from  hto  pronouiMed  hatred  of  war  and  from  hto  aane 
pcocedun  to  connection  with  the  irreguhv  eventa  to  other  oonn- 
trlea.  X  get  eome  comfort  from  hto  great  Secretary  of  State,  Oor- 
deU  HulL 

Btcepttog  life  Iteelf.  then  to  hardly  anything  ao  delleata  aa 
totematlonal  relatlona,  and  to  aome  plaoea  they  an  no^  worn  to 
the  laat  aUken  fiber.  m^^^-  —.. 

If  war  oomea  anywhen,  we  wUl  In  aome  degm  be  af^fCM.  md 
(mlnlona  wUl  daah  oonownlng  what  our  attitude  ahould  be.  That 
wUl  be  the  test.  Just  as  a  mUder  test  may  <»o^ J^ODacnaajM 
year  when  the  preeent  neutraUty  act  explrea.  America  at  sneh  A 
time  needa  a  calm  man  of  experience,  who  hatee  war,  and  wtMiM 
take  the  proAt  out  of  It. 

I  ahould  be  leaa  oomfortabto  if  X  felt  that  the  man  pOottog  tha 
Nation's  deattoy  owed  even  a  aUght  debt  of  obUgatlan  to  anyoaw 
engaged  to  a  bualnen  that  might  profit  «««  JJ^  J  •■»  °V90^ 
t^'Siaovamment  to  bualneea.  but  when  X  thtok  ««  ^«[.  »*  of 
war  profita,  X  M»«"fc  of  a  recent  atatement  of  one  of  tha  oandldatn, 
whldi  nf erred  to  freedom  of  enterprlaa. 

Befon  you  vote  on  Toeaday  thtok  of  tto  l^^  Mt  of  war.  la 
men  and  money,  and  daatroyed  BOdal  vahiaa.    Thtok  of  the 
ttvdy  anaaU  ooat  of  peaoe.  and  tha  uplift  of  mi 
Tsiuea  created  to  the  laat  few  yaara.    Think  of 
aa  yoa  vote,  be  folded  only  hf  tha  dlHaf  of  yow 
your 
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,  Oct.  98b  UW) 

th«  pMl  f««  di^a  I  haw  ban  lail— iu>  »  fO*  In  my 
Which  eontabisth*  ipecdica  d  Oofwaor  Lmdaou  anA  ■«&• 
«C  the  pat^UbaA  nmaik*  of  thoae  who  an  hJa  prtnnlpl  apolm 
B  •  nnew  for  the  mspow  of  taktaig  Imiw  wtth  o«ir 
oppoMDta  on  the  mwiTim  which  an  porUetilBily  la  tha  pohUo 
mlBd.   Tha  nvlaw  only  eontuaad  ma. 

Tha  Cknaniar  CMmi  a  Uttle  Mt  acatnafc  evarythloff  and  a  Uttla 
Mt  tor  evarythtng.  at  laaat  avatythtef  oonaldvad  and  aotad  upon 
dudng  tha  iMt  tVi  yaam.  Ea  foaa  a  Uttla  furtbar  in  a  f aw  la- 
m  adtttlcD  to  hatng  fdr  tpcraaaed  amplojment  aod 
ownmmital  aavh^a.  death  to  monoiwly,  and  Iraadom  to 
and  tha  Ckyferamaat  out  ct  buatnaa^,  ha  la  far  a  portion 
c(  State  «'*i'1*»«— »  In  Faiwaa 

JUaatm  tte  gsaat  many  isoat  aoelal-TCfarm  cAorta  of  tha  laat  faw 
ywn  waa  Iha  Social  Bauuiltj  Act.  Oofamor  Landon  haa  called 
tiMt  a  eriMl  hfoax  on  the  woUng  people.  That  might  mean  that 
he  wortd  vsi  tha  tapoal  of  the  Soelal  Saeurtty  Act;  that  might 
maon  that  we  wovOd  ateit  an  over  again,  anmettma  in  the  future. 
If  he  had  hlB  way.  and  that  tha  people  imroeehlng  the  aunaet 
e(  ttatr  livm  eom  find  oonaDlatlon  hi  the  iaJBt  that  coremmental 


I 


hi  one  ifiee^  condemned  the  tex  on  aurplua 

Mo  one  li  prapeied  to  aay  that  the  law  la  par- 

tjs.  Bmae  wffl  dladoee  the  fact  that  I 

with  It.    Tlka  Baooea  wm  alao  ahow  that  I 

to  provtde  hi  the  law  for  giving  Induatry  a  complete  ehanoa 

hut  I  knew  then,  aa  I  know  now.  that  you  cannot 

amount  of  money  for  rrtlitf  unlem  you  are  willing 

X  think  that  the  act  win  have  to  ha  rhMiged.  and 

with  oChen  who  tfiaie  that  opinion.  I  will  work  for  needed 

hot  Ooeeraor  Landon  offered   no  ettenattre  for  hia 

to  lapael  thet  pert  oT  the  law.    If  I  w«e  a  candidate  for 

[  I  WM  i«alnat  a  tax  law,  I  would  he  reedy  to  tdl 

people  what  X  would  aufeetttnte.  beeeam  X  know 

waya  v*^  to  have  taaaa.    Oan  n  ha  that  Oovonor 

advocate  a  aalaa  tax  that  would  torn  the  terrlhle 

tte  aawn  hoaae  ownar  and  the  farmer  by  taxing  every- 

a  eake  at  0019  to  a  bathtub,  and  ftom  a  hay  rake  to 

» treetorT  

■ring  a  law  whldi  would 

for  the  mnrtnga  of  amen  bank  dapoattora.  Oov- 

and  TTtuJwiTMrt  it  harahly. 

hlB  opinion.  InaoCar  aa  I  know. 

at  the  Vbderal  depoalt-lnaur- 
to  aBwaHiIng  for  baidk  dopooltoni  to  tttfnk  about. 

I  U  entirely  at  odda  with 

1%  peUdM  wmmmtng  the  tariff  and 

'  he  woKrid  not  go  bOfA  and  have 

wrtte  the  tartflk.    He  leavea  ua  pratty  mneh  betwaeu 

out  m  tha  middle  of  the  road. 

net  Ilka  the  farm  poBciee  at  the  edmlnl»> 


of  iritout  «»jOOOjOM.OOO  a  year,    m  view  of  the 

me  ei^remad  a  drntee  for  tngatlen.  it  la  poartbla 

a  way  to  get  that  money  tor  tha  farmar.  and  at 

ka9  the  protm  that  he  made  in  the  Brnt.  to 

md  ent  powanHaanfeel  ooelBk    Wa  ere  not  laft 

by  hie  opinion  In  thia  hMtanre.    Oh.  no;  we 


'1= 
J 
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the  flie  Z  got  the  notion  that 

~     natlen  wm  on  ftla  knam  fuet  bafon 
FVaaMaB*.  hut  m  X  w«it  further  Z 
could  not  help  but  belteve  that  he  apiaufed  of  the  Boovar  potteftea 

Iwamtm  If  OaeanMi  laoilnn.  m  Prtaidant.  would  act  dISorantty 


and  although  the  temai  "mI  the 

at  Jhat  eaem  different,  a  etoear  ax- 

to  letui  II  to  the  old  order.    On 

and.  on  the  other  bend,  a  Uttla  to- 


on one  hand,  prtvaaa  en^iloymcat  for 

to  another  atotament  eentlnued  govam- 

who  an  oompeiled  to  da> 

t» 

InaoU 
far  It.  but  he  eeUa  the  preaant  program  a 
B  one  a(  hla  earn,  bat  aeglecte  to  deeerlbe  It. 
Landon  la  dlemtlallart  with 
li  maeh  ahoui  agrteuttnre  that  I  do  not 
like  oIlMr  people  X  am  eompdled  to  itfy  upon  thoea  men  who  have 
.  of  the  faimer  a  Mathne  atudy.    SoBMttaawXdo 
but  I  know  that  m  we  parteet  our 
we  teal  our  way. 
I  iMMld  preCer  to  truat  the  eptonltnral  vreUeaM  of  AoMVlea  to 

of  thIa  admimefemtlan  and  to  Um 
and  tha  fanuKa  In 

to  the  Aimer  with  a  allk_b^ 


'f: 


and  go  to  the  factory  in  abort  toooaere.  m  we  did  at 

ttma.  and  we  would  like  to  forget  that  ahameful  period.  We  are 
ogtittng  to  keep  theee  little  children  from  wcaklng  late  into  the 
«iwtt^  to  their  homea,  and  we  are  concerning  oui^elvea  with  their 
phyalcal  welfare  and  ediKational  advantages.  We  know  that  In 
Bfftm  parte  of  the  country  there  is  stm  a  regimentation  of  chil- 
dren, but  we  also  know  that  this  administration  is  breaking  It 
down:  and  tf  a  con8tttutl<»iaI  way  makes  It  possible,  this  admin- 
tatrat1"n  will  finally  smash  It.  But  that  is  not  the  regimentation 
the  Oovemor  talks  about.    His  kind  is  a  dream. 

While  we  In  New  England  may  not  Imow  agricultural  probleme 
in  a  big  way.  we  know  a  little  of  the  agrlctiltural  problenss  of 
New  England,  and  I  know  something  of  the  agricultural  situa- 
tion in  my  own  State.  I  know  that  the  tobacco  tarmera  of  Oon- 
neetlcut  had  a  cash  return  of  less  than  $5,000,000  In  IKtt.  and 
that  with  a  smaller  crop  they  had  a  cash  return  tax  exoesa  of 
f«.600.000  in  1935.  Perhaps  tobacco  is  not  aa  Important  m  wheat 
and  com  and  bread  and  meat  as  you  think  about  It  carelcady. 
but  the  tobacco  farmer  of  Connecticut  is  in  the  tobacco  bualneaa 
ao  that  they  may  use  the  Income  of  tobacco  growing  to  buy  wheat 
and  earu  and  bread  and  meat.  I  know  that  the  comparatively  few 
oom-hog  farmers  in  Connecticut  were  in  no  {feasant  plight  m 
1983.  and  I  know  that  their  income  was  300-percent  tanprotved  In 
193S.  I  know  that  the  income  from  greenhouse  products  doubled, 
axul  that  there  was  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  income  from 
milk,  and  chickens,  and  eggs.  »nd  cattle,  and  poUtoea  during  that 
period  of  time. 

In  1062  the  total  cash  Income  tar  Connecticut  farmera  anumnted 
to  leas  than  t34.000.000.  In  1935  it  amounted  to  more  than 
gi2.000.000.  This  year — ^whlle  I  do  not  have  the  flgurea — 
there  la  reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be  greater  Increaae. 
It  is  easily  apparent  to  us  In  Connecticut  that  farm  real- 
eatate  values  have  increased.  Jxist  as  they  have  In  other  States  of 
the  Union,  and  I  know  that  farm  bankruptcies  are  fewer.  Xvery- 
one  concerned  with  the  subject  knows  that  we  have  made  progreaa 
in  the  eradication  of  dairy  cattle  diseases,  and  those  of  \is  who 
Uve  In  Connecticut  cities  Icnow  that  the  farmer's  money  has  been 
orT"*ng  to  town.  Business  is  better  in  our  factories,  and  peoide 
are  able  to  buy  more  milk  and  much-needed  farm  thlnga,  and 
farmers  are  able  to  buy  more  of  the  things  that  we  make  In  the 
dtiea.  We  are  going  hand  in  hand,  and  the  grip  of  hands  la 
tighter  and  warmer,  and  no  fabricator  in  a  frock  coat  la  going  to 
destroy  this  partnership  if  we  can  help  it.  Automobile  registra- 
tions in  Connecticut,  as  else^^ere.  have  increased  tramendoualy. 
Bank  dqxwlts  are  climbing,  and  in  about  every  other  way  Con- 
necticut farmera  and  Connecticut  worklngmen  in  the  dtlee  are 
moving  toward  a  greater  comfort  and  secvirity. 

Certain  kinds  of  business  have  been  depressed  or  mined  In  Con- 
necticut directly  as  a  result  of  the  Roosevelt  admlnlstratlan. 
The  bankruptcy  courts  are  not  doing  so  well;  the  ahcrlfls  com- 
plain that  things  are  quiet.  There  is  not  so  much  tre^Maslng  on 
the  railroad  pr^)ertles.  and  we  have  suffered  losses  in  the  hobo- 
labor  market.  Scxne  of  the  individual  apple  venders  are  m<iin*ng 
from  the  camera,  and  people  peddling  pencils  and  ahoelaoes  are 
with  ua  no  more.  I  presume  if  one  had  the  time  for  reeeareh. 
othtf  Ilnea  which  were  created  In  the  panic  period  would  ahow 
loaaea. 

I  started  out  in  this  talk  to  dlscxiss  the  confusion  whldi  aecma 
to  exist  In  the  mind  of  the  Republican  candidate,  but  following  It. 
or  trying  to  follow  it.  still  confuses  me.  I  get  caught  in  the  dual 
atonn  and  find  myself  stumbling  a  bit  blindly,  Just  m  the  farmer 
stumbled  and  indiistrles  staggered  a  few  years  back.  The  Ineon- 
alatenelea  I  meet  in  the  Republican  file  take  me  temporarily  aatray. 
but  let  me  get  back  to  it  for  these  remaining  few  minutes. 

I  oome  to  the  educatlcmal  situation  in  "ffi^fiia  my}A  1  <»tv!  out 
that  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Kansaa  lamed 
a  statement  of  this  year  In  which  he  said:  ''Tbe  public  schools  of 
Kanaaa  are  not  properly  supported  by  the  State.  Kanau  ranks 
forty-eighth  of  the  Statea  on  the  State-aid  basla."  We  go  the  op- 
posite way  in  New  England.  Mr.  Markham's  report  points  out 
that  the  average  annual  salary  paid  to  teachers  In  the  6.036  one- 
room  schools  is  $453.50.  That  would  not  do  here. 

My  radio  time  draws  to  a  close,  as  the  campaign  is  drawing  to  a 
eloee,  but.  while  Uttle  time  remains.  I  wish  that  Oovemor  Landon 
would  mv  what  he  win  do  about  the  Social  Security  Act,  what  he 
win  do  about  the  Federal  deposit  insurance  law.  how  be  wUl  bal- 
ance the  Budget  and  spend  binions  out  West,  what  he  really  wffl 
do  wboaxt  work  relief,  what  he  actuaUy  thinks  about  our  program 
to  the  field  of  security  regulation,  utility  regtilation.  and  tMtnirtTif 
zegulatlan. 

Xvaryone  knows  that  the  great  majority  of  big  bankeia  are  sup- 
porting Mr.  LaiKkm.  but  only  God  knows  why,  for  Rooeevtit  mved 
*he  banks,  and  every  banker  knows  it.  Governor  Landon  hM  M 
hIa  supporters  the  men  who  made  the  fight  agatost  an  of  the 
refovm  bglslatlan.  Will  he  go  their  way  or  wlU  he  go  the  way  of 
aueh  Bepublicans  in  Congress  as  Smator  McNary  and  Senator 
Stetwer  and  Senator  Norrla  and  Senator  J<dmson  and  Senator  Nye 
and  Senator  Norbeck  wki  Senator  Borah?  These  men  are  not  now 
on  the  side  of  toose  who  support  Oovemor  Landon.  As  a  n*^**T 
of  fact,  they  are  not  on  Governor  Landon's  side  and  some  of  them 
are  supporting  President  Roosevelt.  All  of  them  supported  moet 
of  President  Roosevelt's  New  Deal  measuree. 

The  fuaatlon  la  vrtiethw  or  not  we  shall  continue  to  take  advan- 
of  what  we  have  learned  from  the  social  storms  of  peat  een- 
-  and  what  we  ahould  have  teamed  to  lato  yeers.    Powerful 

a  ef  yeaiB  ago  are  hurled  beneath  the  sands  of  Afrtoaand  thn 

emmbling  rulna  of  Aala.    Weeds  cover  one-thne  goveouMntai 
In  Hne  parte  of  Borope.    Some  of  them  perWied 


were  bitad  to  what  wm  going  on  about  them:  and  If  there  la  a  man 
who  believes  that  we  have  a  guaranty  of  govemmmxtal  or  pollttoal 
InmuxtaUty.  I  wish  he  would  testify.  We  shaU  go  forward  If  we 
keep  faith  with  the  teachings  of  the  founden  and  the  direction  of 
God  Himself.  He  recognized  no  social  differences,  and  He  emidia- 
alaed  the  fact  that  the  laborer  was  worthy  of  his  hire.  Our  system 
of  government  was  set  up  for  the  protection  of  aU  of  the  peofde. 
Our  laws  are  designed  to  protect  aU  of  the  people.  Good  pe<^ 
are  not  hurt  by  such  legislation  as  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act, 
or  the  banking  regulations,  or  the  bidding-company  regulations,  or 
legislation  to  eradicate  sweatshops.  Good  people  would  not  need 
these  laws.  They  are  necessary  as  a  defense  against  greedy  people 
and  thoughtless  people,  and  if  they  seem  harsh  it  is  because  the 
American  people  have  been  sometimes  treated  harshly. 

There  shall  be  no  turning  back.  We  go  forward  for  another 
4  years  under  the  great  leadership.  We  go  down  the  middle  of  the 
road,  avoiding  the  poisonous  weeds  on  the  left  and  the  falling  rocks 
on  the  right.  The  aim  of  this  administration  is  social  Justice 
and  the  care  of  the  weak.  The  people  will  Justify  ttiat  aim  and 
effort  1  week  from  tomorrow. 

rax  MxaiT  srsixac 
(Radio  address  of  Senator  Fsancis  T.  Malomkt,  of  Connecticut, 
over  the  Colonial  network  from  Station  WlXBS,  Waterbury, 
Friday  evening.  Oct.  23,  1036) 

Diiring  the  past  week  I  have  dlscxused  charges  made  against 
President  Roosevelt  by  outstanding  Republican  speakera.  In  aU 
Instances  it  was  easy  to  satisfy  open-minded  people  that  the 
charges  were  untrue,  but  for  a  full  measure  of  reply  I  called 
witnesses  from  the  Republican  Party,  to  testify  for  the  President 
and  his  administration.  Unfortuiuitely.  there  Is  not  enough  time 
left  to  answer  all  of  the  charges,  because  some  of  them  are  made 
on  the  back  street,  and  in  the  blind  alley.  And,  on  top  of  that, 
the  horde  of  Republican  speakers,  and  orators,  seem  possessed  of 
the  fast-changing  political  colors  of  the  chjuneleon.  Without  the 
power  of  a  mystic  none  cotild  keep  up  with  them.  We  profees 
no  such  power.  We  have  no  magic  carpet.  The  witchcraft  of  the 
moment  la  only  that  of  the  October  Halloween  season,  and  conse- 
quently there  Is  only  time  enough  to  talk  about  the  things  that 
they  t^"r  aboirt  in  the  open.  Once  I  heard  it  said  that  a  chame- 
leon might  explode  on  Scotch  plaid.  I  think  the  Republican 
leadership  is  approaching  Scotch  plaid.  Those  who  are  politically 
endeavoring  to  Imitete  the  chameleon  wlU  very  likely  see,  and 
hear,  and  feel  the  explosion,  a  week  from  Tuesday  night. 

In  oxir  part  of  the  country,  where  people  have  a  wholesome 
respect  for  the  merit  system  In  government,  an  effort  has  been 
made  by  those  opposed  to  us,  to  convince  the  public  that  there 
was  a  willingness  to  see  the  merit  system  set  aMde.  Governor 
Landon  himself  recently  issued  a  statement  In  which  he  said: 
"The  infiuT  of  spoilsmen  Into  the  Government  under  this  admin- 
istration was  a  great  set-back  to  the  cause  of  good  government  .- 
He  continued,  and  in  the  same  statement  said:  "If  I  am  elected 
President,  I  shall  strengthen  and  expand  the  merit  systom  to  the 
fuU  extent  of  my  ability." 

It  may  be  that  that  is  not  enough.  As  we  remember  the  dis- 
regard of  the  merit  system  by  President  Roosevelt's  predecessors, 
some  of  us  shudder  as  we  think  of  what  might  have  happened  had 
the  spoilsmen  of  his  party  had  the  control  of  government,  at  a 
time  when  it  waa  necessary  to  put  millions  of  Americans  to  work 
tinder  the  creation  of  the  new  agencies  set  up  during  the  past 
few  years;  set  up  to  throw  back  the  forces  of  the  depression  and 
build  up  the  forces  of  recovery. 

Every  time  that  I  have  had  a  chance,  since  X  entered  Coogreas 
4  years  ago.  I  have  voted  to  strengthen  the  merit  system,  and 
where  I  had  a  chance  to  appose  meas\u%s  that  might  weaken  the 

system,  I  so  voted.  

I  have  before  me  a  list  of  the  new  agencies  of  government.  In 
which  practlcaUy  aU  positions  have  been  placed  under  the  civil 
service,  either  by  act  erf  Congress  or  by  Executive  order  of  Presi- 
dent Rooeevelt.  The  list  Includes  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  Inderal  Communications  Commission,  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Board.  Bituminous  Coal  Commission.  Motor  Carrier 
Bureau  of  the  Intexstato  Commerce  Coounlssion.  Social  Security 
Board,  Labor  Relations  Board.  publlc-utlUty  regulation  under  the 
Wheeler-Baybiuii  Act,  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Alien  Property 
Custodian.  Farm  Credit  Administration,  United  Stotes  Railroad 
Administration.  Central  Statistical  Board,  and  certato  pooltlons  to 

the  C.  C.  O.  campa.  

Does  that  sound  as  though  there  wm  an  attempt  to  destroy  tne 
merit  system  and  buUd  up  a  pcrfltlcal  organization?  Indeed  It 
does  not,  and  although  mllllans  ot  Americans  aU  over  the  country 
who  had  supported  President  Rooeevelt  were  looking  for  Jobe.  this 
admlnlstretlon  and  a  Democratle  Congress  wrote  regulations  which 
strengthened  the  merit  system  and  otmttoued  a  protection  of  the 
govwnmental  structure. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  people  win  l9e  fooled  by  this  attempt  to 
daazle  them  with  a  mlrrw  and  the  sun.  Their  recollection  hM 
been  sharpened  by  the  bitterness  of  the  timee.  and  their  appre- 
ciation hM  been  broadened  by  the  efforts  of  a  calm  and  courageous 
and  good  President.  Teaterday  the  people  of  Connecticut,  nearly 
a  million  of  them,  mw  their  President  face  to  face,  and  the  beam 
of  happlnem  in  their  eyes  testified  to  the  love  to  their  hearts. 

This  year  the  people  who  are  managing  the  campaign  of  Gov- 
em<v  Landon  and  Colonel  Knox  have  an  abundance  of  cam- 
pyign  funds.  They  have  been  able  to  eooploy  a  great  battalion 
of  advertising  experts,  and  staUstldana,  and  research  men;  and 
they  have  enough  money  to  take  fuU  page  advertlaemento  In  the 


friendly  newqiapera.  or  new^apen  that  they  hope  to 
friendly.  X  have  aeen  some  of  thoM  adverttsementa.  and  they 
have  made  me  smile.  The  ads  claim  that  only  the  return  of  tha 
Bepubllean  Party  la  neoeesary  to  restore  bustoem.  Where  to  tha 
name  of  aU  that  Is  good  were  the  cur»-aU  remedtoe  of  the  Re- 
pubUcan  Party,  and  the  wise  Republican  phlloeopby,  to  1930.  and 
1B31.  and  less.  Why  did  they  not  then  go  to  the  perty  medicine 
cabinet,  or  their  laboratory  of  scientific  management,  and  bring 
forth  the  preeeripUon  that  would  lower  the  fever,  and  restore 
quiet  to  the  land?  The  Hoover  doctors  are  now  the  Landon 
docton.  What  held  them  back?  Why  did  they  wait  for  a  coun- 
try doctor  to  come  out  of  Hyde  Park  and  apply  etHamaa  aenae  to 
the  treatment  of  an  economic  disease?  I  will  tell  you  why. 
They  did  not  have  the  ntedictoe.  They  had  the  brilliant  instru- 
ments, and  all  of  the  doctor's  boolcs.  but  they  had  not  the  pro- 
fessional skill,  or  the  old-fashioned  common  aense  of  the  country 
doctor.    Their  medicine  men  were  helpleas. 

In  one  of  the  newspaper  ads  (and  it  was  printed  In  my  own 
town),  a  stotement  was  prtoted  to  deceive  the  breadwinnen  and 
housewives  of  America,  into  believing  that  each  loaf  of  bread 
carried  68  taxes,  and  that  these  taxes  amounted  to  2  cents  on 
each  loaf  of  bread.  And  they  inferred  (only  inferred)  that  the 
admtolstration  of  President  Rooeevelt  wm  responsible  for  the 
taxes.  They  did  not  mention  what  the  taxea  were,  but  they  Just 
asstmied  that  because  they  said  it  wm  bo.  the  people  would 
believe  it.  lime  Magazine,  which  la  not  to  any  senm  of  the 
WOTd  a  Democratic  publication,  looked  toto  the  matter.  It 
found  out  that  there  were  not  58  different  kinds  of  taxes,  but 
actually  only  16  ktods  of  taxea.  and  that  only  two  or  three  of 
them  were  Federal  taxes.  ThsM  were  Income  taxes,  exoem-proflts 
taxes,  and  the  capital-stock  tax.  Incidentally  none  of  them  la 
added  to  *h*  cost  of  bread. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Republican  stotlstlclans  Included  school 
taxea,  cotmty  taxm,  local  real-eotote  taxea.  and  every  other  kind 
that  they  could  put  together.  They  probably  Included  a  gasoline 
tax  and  postage  stampe.  Such  an  insult  to  newspaper  readers. 
Such  unf almea  to  the  bousewltm  and  mothen  of  America. 

What  they  have  not  told  the  people  li  that  the  Mew  Deal  reduced 
Income  taxM  on  amaU  todivldual  inffoniM  and  Increaatid  tanm  on 
the  large  incomm  of  thOM  best  able  to  pay.  What  they  do  not  teU 
the  pec^  Is  that  the  New  Deal  reduced  taxM  on  amaU  oorporato 
Incomes  and  inereaaed  taxm  on  large  oorporato  incomM.  What 
they  do  not  teU  the  people  Is  that  the  New  Deal  raduoed  the 
exemption  on  estate  and  gift  taxes  and  that  It  Increased  exceoe- 
profite  taxea  and  that  It  raised  more  than  half  a  binion  dtdlara 
on  liquor  taxm. 

They  do  not  t^  the  people  that  the  manufacturers'  exdse 
taxes  were  passed  by  the  Hoover  administration  and  that  the 
New  Deal  is  not  raeponslble,  with  minor  exoeptlana.  for  taxes 
which  are  added  to  the  consumers'  cost  of  goods.  Prnremtng  taxea 
are  not  in  existence  now.  They  do  not  teU  the  people  that  the 
New  Deal  hM  repealed  or  modified  some  of  the  nuisance  taxea. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  pe<:q)le  of  the  country  wUl  be  led 
to  believe  that  GovemcHr  Landon  excells  to  the  tricks  of  legerde- 
noAln.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  them  may  be  led  to  bdleve  that 
he  did  balance  the  budget  of  the  Stote  of  ganeas,  ThOM  who  have 
Inquired  toto  the  matter,  however,  know  definitely  that  he  did 
not  b^'sT'T^  the  budget  of  Kansas,  becaiue  the  budget  was  never 
out  of  Ixalance.  The  constitution  of  KanaM  balanced  the  budget. 
for  imder  the  ccmstitutlon  of  the  Sunflovrer  Stote  the  leglalature 
cotild  not  spend  a  single  dollar  until  that  dollar  wm  to  the  Tibm 
ury.    Everything  b^pened  automatically. 

This  Is  the  beginning  of  the  wwk  when  the  preanire  of  fear 
WlU  be  put  on  with  full  force  and  effect.  This  is  the  week  when 
you  taice  off  yoxxi  garden  gate  ^and  put  the  ash  barrels  out  of 
sight  and  watch  out  for  cabbage  plante  and  hope  for  the  best. 
This  la  the  week  when  the  HallowMn  gamM  are  played  and  aU 
sorte  of  fantastic  stunto  are  tovented  for  amusement.  Thorn  eon- 
oemed  erlth  the  defeat  of  Prealdent  Roosevelt  wfll  think  up  fan- 
tastic thtoga;  they  wlU  tip  things  over,  and  they  wlU  throw 
thli^a,  but  It  wUl  not  be  for  amusement.  It  win  be  to  excite  fear 
again.  Tears  ago  it  wm  done  with  an  empty  dinner  pall  or  the 
cruel  threat  that  men  would  be  btmgry  unlem  they  went  the 
way  of  political  overlords. 

This  week  they  wffl  do  it  by  potomtog  pay  enveiopoB;  by  trying 
to  make  the  worklngman  believe  that  the  New  Deal  la  taidng  hIa 
pay  check.  They  vrffl  teU  him  with  little  dreulara  that,  begto- 
ntog  next  year,  1  pereent  of  his  salary  wffl  be  taken  and  that  thla 
wm  be  increased  to  the  next  few  years.  They  wffl  not  truthfuUy 
teU  blm  that  it  la  not  a  tax,  but  that  he  la  entmetlng  hli  money 
to  the  strong  and  powoful  Federal  Government  to  mind  for  hlmu 
and  to  buUd  up  for  him  an  old-age  pension  and  unewmloyment 
Insuranee.  Heaven  knows  that  the  men  wffl  need  It  If  we  ever 
fall  back  to  the  misery  of  such  a  time  m  we  had  during  Ut. 
Hoover^  administration. 

The  Republkmn  q>eaken  and  the  Bepubllean  vrhUperen  ava 
teUing  the  worktofi^nan  that  them  pay-roU  deduetloaa  amount 
to  mUllons  of  dollars,  but  they  do  not  ten  him  that  tha  l^Mroent 
deduction  from  his  pey  cheek  amounte  to  a  tew  eenta  a  week 
and  that  it  will  be  piled  up  to  take  care  of  hhn  whan  he  cornea 
to  the  wtotertlme  of  life,  and  approachM  the  day  when  Industry 
wm  not  need  him  any  more.  They  do  not  tell  hhn  that  It  la  a 
part  of  a  plan  of  the  great  Federal  Government  to  keep  from 
going  over  the  hffl  to  a  barren  and  ea»A  pauper  hone,  after  they 
have  given  the  force  of  their  Uvm  to  Indnetry  and  ioele^. 

They  can  make  the  story  sound  planrtble  aht  pgndtted  to  tril 
tt  to  their  own  way.  but  it  seema  to  me  that  the  tihM  many  la  ' 
tndustry  la  r*»F*r*^»^  to  oontrihuto  ito  than  of  ttae 
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Ootatandlt^  among  the  things  we  advocated  ww  a  protectbm 
to  the  InTtatlng  public.  There  le  enough  material  on  our  action 
there  for  e  complete  address,  but  I  am  Jiurt  calling  the  roll  of 

What  happened  to  our  pledges  concerning  the  regulattoa  of  . 
1f>«W<ng  oompfmles.  and  the  regulation  of  utility  compaalee  oper- 
ating acioaa  State  lines,  and  the  regulation  of  exchanges  in  aecurl- 
ttee  and  commodities?    Will  some  of  our  opponents  charge  us  with 
forgettulnees  In  theee  instances? 

We  advocated  cpiicker  methods  of  realizing  on  assets  fOr  the 
relief  of  depcsltors  of  suspended  banlcs.  and  a  more  rigid  super- 
ytakm  of  national  banlcs  for  the  protection  of  depositors,  and  the 
pnrentlon  of  the  use  of  their  moneys  In  q>eculatlon  to  the 
detriment  of  local  credits.    Is  that  a  forgotten  item? 

We  advocated  the  severance  of  affiliated  security  companies 
from,  and  the  divorce  of  the  investment  banking  biMlnew  from. 
«nmi»i»rftft|  tmnks,  and  further  restriction  of  Federal  neoenfo 
*<>»%fc»  In  permitting  the  use  of  Federal  Beserve  facUltlee  for 
speculattve  purpoeee.    Are  we  challenged  on  that  plank? 

Who  will  say  that  we  have  fallen  down  In  the  pert  of  oar 
platform  advocating  a  firm  foreign  policy,  including  peace  with 
ue  world? 

Did  we  keep  our  pledge  coocemlng  the  Philippines? 

Then  ww  a  plank  referring  to  the  Judicial  system  and  the  at- 
tainment of  4>aedy  Justlcerrry  to  recollect  the  successee  of  the 
Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the  Department  of  Justloe. 

Did  the  party  avoid  the  pledge  referring  to  the  repeal  of  the 
♦ijfcteenth  amendment? 

Of  paramount  Importance  in  that  great  platform  wm  a  plank 
whleh  said  '^e  advocate  continuous  respcmslblllty  of  government 
for  human  welfare.  e^Mclally  for  the  protection  of  ohlldren." 

If  time  only  gave  me  the  permlselon.  I  should  like  to  carry 
you  In  pleasant  recoUectlon  to  the  great  sodal-reform  progrew 
we  made  and  the  successes  of  the  relief  agenclw  and  the  eodal 
valuw  they  created.  Is  there  one  who  will  wy  we  overtookad  that 
part  of  the  platform? 

Our  platform  condonned  paid  lobbies  of  special  tntexeeta  to 
Infioenoe  Members  of  Congress  and  other  public  servanta  by  per- 
aonal  contact.    I  mquire  and  paixse. 

We  condemned  action  and  utterancee  of  high  public  oOdala 
designed  to  i^wiynro  ctock-ezchange  prices.  Perhaps  for  the  sake 
of  men  who  have  passed  from  public  life  it  might  be  well  to 
forget  that. 

There  were  other  things  in  the  platform,  but  I  have  mentioned 
everything  that  Is  Important. 

We  concluded  the  platform  with  a  sentence  that  to  me  stands 
out  as  a  fitting  dose,  and  a  proper  climax,  to  a  great  document. 
It  said  "^e  pledge  the  ncnnlnees  of  this  convention  the  beet 
efTorts  of  a  great  party  whose  founder  announced  the  doctrine 
which  guldee  us  now  In  the  hour  of  our  country's  need: 

'^Bqual  rights  to  all:  special  privileges  to  nome." 

I  did  not  ask  a  qTiesUcm  concerning  the  plank  referring  to  our 
promise  to  cut  the  coet  of  Oovemment.  or  the  plank  which 
advocated  sound  money.  Let  me  briefly  ask  the  qusstlona  now. 
and  then  answo*  them. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Conunittee  of 
the  United  States  Senate.  I  have  learned  that  there  Is  a  great 
dtflttence  of  of^nkm  concerning  sound  money,  but  I  know  that 
the  money  of  the  farmer  of  the  South  Is  cotton,  and  I  know  that 
the  money  of  the  farmer  of  the  Middle  West  and  the  West  la 
wheat  and  com.  Lest  anyone  be  in  doubt  about  it,  let  me  eay 
deflmtely  that  theee  oxnmodltles  are  about  the  only  kind  of' 
money  the  farmer  ever  had  or  perhaps  ever  will  have.  In  1983 
we  were  using  gold  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  but  whatenr  the 
faimen  of  the  great  Weet  and  the  Southern  Statw  wen  able  to' 
buy  they  tKmgbt  with  com  and  wheat  and  cotton  and  the  othw 
produce  and  products  of  their  farms.  When  cotton  Tall  to  n 
pitifully  low  point,  and  vrtieat  and  com,  and  the  other  farm 
oonunodraee.  dropped  eo  low  that  the  great  ^m^"«i^  Industry  waa 
olnded.  and  the  tarnms  were  taUng  tremendoua  loeeea,  then 
was  no  sound  money  m  the  South  or  the  West,  at  least  for  the 
farmer.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  of  these  grwt  Statea,  and 
all  of  these  farming  pet^tle.  provided  a  market  place  for  tha 
manufacturing  jdants  of  the  Northeast  we  were  coocemed. 

n  they  coald  not  buy  our  goods  because  of  the  trsmendoosty 
depredated  value  of  their  money,  it  meant  that  workli^men  In 
an  of  the  factories  in  otir  part  of  the  country  wen  going  to 
suffer  ourtaUed  employment  or  a  complete  loes  of  empioynMnt. 
As  a  matter  of  cold  fact  they  had  suffered  that  loss  before  tha 
platform  of  1932  was  written.  There  was  no  sound  money  then, 
escepdng  for  theee  who  had  gold,  and  It  became  the  eatrod  and 
enlemn  reqwosibllity  cf  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  stabUlae  tha 
money  of  the  farmers  of  the  West  and  the  South  if  we  wen  to 
aan  them  or  wn  the  worklngman  of  the  Bast.  I  shall  not  rectto 
tha  details  or  burden  you  again  with  all  that  trauq>lred.  Wa 
devalued  gold  and  by  so  doing  we  brought  about  an  Inflation  In 
cotton  and  com  and  wheat  and  the  other  kinds  of  money  that  the 
farmer  uaed.  We  ralaed  his  prlcee  and  enabled  him  to  pay  off 
his  debts  and  his  mortgages  on  the  basis  of  one  bushel  of  ^rtteat 
and  one  bushd  of  oom  where  he  otherwise  had  to  pay  them  with 
two  boahela  of  wheat  cr  two  bushels  of  com.  We  i^iwNil  the 
farmer  of  the  South  to  pay  his  debts  and  buy  automobOee  and 
docfca  and  lampe  and  typewriters  and  Insunmce  poitrliw  end 
the  othar  products  and  aervioes  of  the  Mortheart  on  the  baala  of 
valuw  that  wen  about  doubled.  The  restored  purchasing 
of  the  farmen  meant  a  restoration  of  |obs  and  proAts  for 
If  that  la  not  establishing  sound  money,  I  aw  m 
At  laaat  It  Is  a  ■'^tt**^  money  than  wa  knaw  tn  tha 


emmental  en  of  Mr.  Hoover.  It  meant  a  low  for  the  people  who 
just  had  gold.  If  we  only  consldeied  the  weight  of  the  gold,  but 
It  meant  a  profit  for  the  people  who  had  gold  If  w«  take  the 
other  economic  facton  into  consideration.  If  we  had  let  the 
farmer  go  his  sad  way  alone,  what  would  have  happened  to  insur- 
ance compuilw  and  banks?  They  had  tha  mortgagee.  I^ 
Colonel  Knox  answo:  this  question. 

Let  me  turn  briefly  to  the  plank  In  which  we  advocated  an  Im- 
mediate and  drastic  reduction  in  governmental  expenditures.  So 
long  as  I  live  I  shall  never  forget  the  bnve  effort  of  President 
Franklin  D.  Booeevelt  to  keep  that  pledge.  It  was  about  the  first 
thing  he  attempted,  early  in  the  special  session  of  the  Seventy- 
third  Congress,  which  convened  in  March  of  1933.  A  few  daya 
after  he  took  the  oath  of  office  we  were  confronted  with  the 
economy  bill.  It  drastically  slashed  every  item  of  govemmrat^ 
cost.  It  cut  the  salariw  of  every  governmental  employee,  from 
the  members  <xr  the  Cabinet  of  the  United  Stotw  to  the  char- 
women who  scrubbed  the  floon  of  the  Unted  Statw  ^P^O*-.  I 
can  see  before  me  now  the  older  Members  of  the  Congrew,  who 
had  a  better  understanding  of  the  situation  than  I  did.  voting 
for  that  economy  bill  with  bowed  heads  and  bleeding  heerts. 
They  knew  from  a  long-time  experience  what  the  effect  would  be. 
in  certain  instances.  They  knew  that  they  were  slwhlng  the 
income  of  veterans  of  the  World  War  who  wen  still  in  bed.  It 
was  stem  action,  but  If  that  was  not  an  attempt  to  keep  that 
platform  plank,  no  adminlstntion  in  the  hlatory  of  our  country 
ever  tried  to  keep  faith  with  Its  platform. 

What  happened?  We  continued  to  dash  madly  dovm  bin.  Busl- 
nen  failed  to  respond.  Industry  renudned  in  the  coma.  It 
brought  not  a  particle  of  relief,  although  some  people  in  high 
places  liked  to  beUen  that  It  did.  Seeing  that  It  failed  to  work. 
President  Boowvelt  did  something  elw  that  be  promised  to  do. 
He  kept  the  campaign  promlw  to  discard  the  unworkable  things 
and  try  something  elw.  He  did  what  any  good  doctor  would  do. 
He  changed  the  preecrlpUon  and  the  medlctoe.  Whethw  or  not 
the  new  formula  worked.  I  leave  to  your  Judgment.  Whether  or 
not  hla  decision  ww  honorable,  I  leave  to  your  consciences. 
Whether  or  not  then  ww  Jxistlflcatlon  for  turning  from  that 
road  and  trying  another  route  I  lean  to  the  Judgment  of  his 
cotmtrymen  and  the  falmew  of  the  American  people. 

I  think  we  kept  the  pledgee.  I  think  that  the  promlsw  of  that 
platform  were  fulfiUed.  In  1934  the  electorate  of  the  XTnlted 
Stotes  gan  its  stamp  of  approval  to  all  of  that  early  action.  In 
my  humble  opinion,  they  will  do  It  again  on  Movembor  8. 

Issues  IfivoWed  In  Strike  Areas 
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HON.  HENRY  G.  TEIGAN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  Jvly  15, 1937 


RADIO  APPRWW*  BY  HON.  HENRY  O.  TBIOAN,  OP  MINNESOTA. 

ON  JULY  7,  1937 


Mr.  TEIOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  R«cord,  I  Include  the  following  address  which 
I  delivered  recently  over  the  radio: 

Th«  world  Is  in  chaos.  The  time  Is  out  of  Jomt.  We  live  In  a 
world  capable  of  producing  a  Bupata>undance  of  good  things  for 
all.  and  yet  the  nisiwrn  are  in  want.  To  wy  the  leest,  this  oon- 
stitutw  an  anomalous  condition. 

The  average  politician  and  the  captain  of  Industry  i4>pew  to 
have  no  idea  w  to  what's  got  to  be  done  about  It  eventuaUy.  U 
you  Inquire  of  them  w  to  what's  going  to  be  the  outcome,  either 
will  answer  that  before  long  things  will  rl^t  themselvw.  Tbey 
eeem  to  believe  that  there  is  nothing  fundamentally  wrong  with 
the  preeent  economic  organization  and  that  the  existing  chaoa 
hu  come  about  w  a  result  of  natural  causea. 

ThiM  Is  a  shallow  view  of  the  situation.  It  Is  plain  evidence 
of  such  Illiteracy  on  the  part  of  our  ruling  daw  w  to  be  amaabig 
in  a  country  whow  peo|^  believe  tbemsslvw  the  wlseW  and 
moat  Intdligent  in  all  the  world. 

Bwrr.  miaawT,  axd  pbowit 

To  the  student  of  economics  the  cauw  of  this  condition  which 
m^fcf^  for  multtmllllonalrw  and  tramps  at  the  aame  time  le  com- 
paratively simple.  It  reste  upon  an  eoonomlc  ocgamaatlon  which 
nlacw  control  of  Industry  and  buslnew  tn  the  handa  of  a  f»w 
who  operate  them  for  profit.  What  actually  takw  plaee  latbat 
the  workers  wlwn  on  the  job  produce  goods  and  aenlew  for  which 
tbey  are  not  btfng  adequate y  paid.  That  la  to  wy,  their  pay  la 
jM>t  oommensurate  with  the  servlow  rendered.  A  workw  may  »>• 
duee  $10  worth  of  gooda  in  a  day,  but  ba  la  paid  lew  ttan  half 
of  that  amount  fior  doing  w.  Tba  oMmt  half  gow  Into  tba  hands 
of  thow  wtm  own  the  tools  and  machinery  that  the  wortw  la 
eompellert  to  uw.  The  ownem  of  the  tnduatrlw  •n^ba^wws 
axe  not  nnmenma  enongb  to  oonanme  the  gooda  and  asrrlow  that 


have  been  created  and  rendered  for  their  benefit  by  tha 
Tha  reeult  la  that  a  surplus  of  inooms  Indudtng  goods  and 
lew  is  produced  which  cannot  be  eoosmned  by  the  ownara.  They 
cannot  dlqjow  of  this  surplus  of  goods  and  servlcw  to  the  wortt- 
era  beeauw  the  laUer  have  Insufldent  buytog  power,  not  bavlnff 
paid  an  equivalent  for  the  servlow  they  have  rendered. 


coaroaATiOM  peortrs  aaownra 

But  let  us  take  a  look  at  how  this  economic  system  of  oun  la 
working.  Let  us  sw  how  the  owners  of  the  Industrtw  and  their 
workers  are  faring.  The  National  Industrial  Oonferenoe  Board 
released  to  the  prees  on  June  11  a  few  flgurw  w  to  the  rlw  In  tha 
coet  of  living  for  wage  earners  since  April  19SS.  I  quota  a  few 
of  thew  figures: 

"General  cost  of  living  of  wage  earners  in  May  had  rlaen  23  J 
percent  above  the  low  pomt  in  ^rll  1933. 

"Pood  coets.  an  item  that  makw  up  about  one-fourth  of  tba 
wage  earner's  famUy  budget,  had  riaoi  44.7  percent  In  tba  same 
period. 

"Clothing  l^cw  are  28.4  percent  more  than  in  tha  spring  19SS. 

"Bents  are  now  37  J  percent  higher  than  they  were  at  their 
low  pomt  at  the  beginning  of  1934." 

Sixteen  himdred  mantifacturing  and  trading  oocporatlona  Ul 
America  reaUaed  in  1935  an  average  return  of  e.6  percent  on  their 
net  worth.  This  ww  an  adequate  profit— more  than  adequate 
when  we  consider  that  millions  of  Americans  on  farms  and  in 
OMI  clUw  were  deeUtute.  The  profits  of  that  year  totaled  tLaOO.- 
000,000  for  thew  corporations.  But  in  1930.  with  mlPtona  of 
workera  stlU  on  the  street,  with  farmen  in  the  auiet  desperate 
straits,  thew  same  corporations  reallasd  two  and  a  half  blllloa 
doUara  of  proAta— an  increaw  of  more  than  60  paroent  ovw  19S5. 
The  rate  of  pro&t  of  thew  oocporatlona  last  year  ai 
t>»#«  10  percent  tqxm  their  net  worth.  Unemployment  did 
dine,  it  U  true,  and  farm  prlow  were  not  w  bad  w  they  had  bi 
but  workera  In  dtlw  and  on  f arma  still  suffired  UMPeakable  hard- 
ahlpe.  while  the  ownen  of  industry  tucked  Into  their  pecketbooba 
this  tremendously  Increased  profit. 

That  WW  grwt  enou^  If  It  were  the  whole  alory.  But  tba 
record  for  1937  is  now  being  made.  The  Natlotml  City  Bank  re- 
porte  on  270  corporations  for  the  first  quarter  of  IMit— and  In- 
credible w  It  may  seem,  their  net  profite  tor  tha  quarter  were 
60  percent  higher  than  for  the  first  S  months  of  19S6.  ProAte  ara 
skyrocketing,  whUe  the  farmer  and  the  wage  eamw  are  limping 
slowly  back-Hiot  toward  proqpertty  but  toward  a  time  wbwi  their 
prirationa  will  be  sliglxtly  lew  acute. 

Ftomen  win  be  eepedally  totereeted  m  what  hw  happted  tn  tta 
Add  of  agricultural  bnplements.  Tlie  net  proAte  of  tns  Implamant 
corporations  In  1930  were  67  percent  hl^w  than  in  ItU  and  aver- 
aged 12.2  percent  on  their  net  worth.  Fifty-four  million  doilan  la 
proAte  went  to  thla  group  alone  from  the  farmers'  podtetooote. 
Dalry-producto  corporations  Increaaed  their  proAte  by  66  J  paroent 
and  averaged  10  percent  to  1936.  Mall-order  beuaw  incrsawd  their 
proAte  by  46  percent  and  reallaed  16  percent  on  their  not  worth. 
Tb»  workera  emptoyed  by  thew  oorporatlona  were  being  driven  at 
iT»htii»>ii  ipeods.  the  wi«w  wera  low— and  tha  taiman  ware  paying 
higher  prtcee.  or  reodvlng  lower  prlcw  for  their  raw  awtwlal.  to 

pomlt  higher  proAts. ,     ,^^^ 

^S  the  632.000.000  of  prafite  reallasd  by  sugar  oorporatlona  In  IMt 
had  been  paid  out  in  wages,  mora  men  might  have  basn  employed, 
ratw  might  hare  been  higher,  and  the  American  fanner  would  hava 
had  an  expanded  market  for  his  producta.  If  that  thlrty-abc  milUoMa 
had  been  paid  out  to  the  cane-  and  bwt  sugar  farm  woten  In 
higher  raw-material  prices,  wage  eamsn  would  have  basn  put  to 
work  producing  the  dkoee,  dothlng,  machinery,  and  lumbw  tba 
farm  worken  could  hare  bou^t.  If  the  profit  had  been  divided. 
each  great  group  of  the  population  would  hare  gained  bolb  direelly 
and  indirectly.  Once  thla  leeeon  Is  learned  by  our  dty  and  «■— - 
worken  our  greateet  econienlr  problem  will  be  quickly 


of 
la 


am  wuaaasa  uvat 

If  Am^T*^  Is  to  piopew  politically  and  eoooomlcally.  It  must  be 
through  a  better  underdandlng  by  wage  eamera  an' 
their  mutual  problema.  Thew  great  groupe  must 
reducing  the  low  they  suffer  In  exchanging  thdr  produeto  with 
other;  toey  must  cooperate  to  return  oontrd  of  Amerlean  wealth  to 
the  people.  Ctee  great  eouroe  of  mlsunrtsrstandlng  today  la  lllua- 
trated  by  the  flood  of  propaganda  deelgned  to  make  farmen  and 
workws  »>«*»  believe  that  labor  n"»«t*»  an  liiesiriiislbla  hi  partleii- 
lar.  now  that  the  recently  organiasd  union  of  automobOa  wortBWi 
Ic  calling  strikes  In  violation  of  ite  ani  etsitants  with  autouaobUa 
employers. 

Tlie  great  outstanding  fact  for  farmen  and  Industrial  wosfean 
alike  to  remember  la  that,  thanks  to  this  new  union,  mflllona  at 
dollara  which  formerly  went  to  the  ownera  of  industry,  and 
qwnt  or  retovested  in  a  way  that  did  Uttle  to  proeMa 
ment  are  now  being  tpent  for  food,  and 
and  shdter-^or  things  whidi  wiU  expand  the  markate  of  all  In- 
dustrial worken  and  all  *"'^«^«— «  farmers.  Tbm  graatt  gain 
be  credited  to  tha  union  of  automobUa  workata,  and  aU 
worken  In  the  Natlan  will  be  the  bettw  off  w  a 
novAR  OAzir  m 

The  ownen  of  Industry  having  for 
,tlon  of  private  gain,  drlre  down 
and  tacrsaw  the  margin  of 
potak.    Thla  craatw  tndnatrli 
have  at  Isoiat  aone  senw  of  tha  peat 
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Jim  tj  ovaMhlp  maA'mK^kaUaltkm  oa  th* 

Th»  vottan  eeuUtut*  la  Um  Ivf*  smh  tfa*  tialk  of  tte 
fiililitluii  than  li  no  dooM  Itet  tt«7  ihiimmU  M  pvonft 
«r  tte  toM  poyuli>k«  ta  th*  XJaUtd  Stetas  tod^r.  Thow  «h» 
Itm  hf  eollMttng  un— rwd  laeooM  la  ttaa  fona  oT  ptoftt,  taitarat. 
■ad  mat,  ooostttoto  !•«  than  6  jMrtaat  of  tb*  pniwihitlon.  Tba 
tefi  munlMr  ot  »trftM  thal^sMna  ptaM  l«t»^  f  a  dtrect 
iwnlt  of  iSiiB  vafartaaato  ooadlttoB.  Ai  tha  wutuiB  drtw  by 
■MBaa  orstrfkM  aad  irtt-dowaaT  to  obtala  tar  Umbh^vm  »]ai|er 
PTOBCttioB  of  tha  wialHi  tbaj  ew to.  tboro  ti  a  povlag  coa- 
aiiiiiiMi  oa  tholr  p«t  thitt  tbioy  an  oatttlod  to  Ite  ftin  traits 
of  tbdr  ova  too.  Aad  wbo  would  007  that  tiMy  at*  aot  ^l•tllled 
«B  tlOi  eoDdaoloar 


B  li 

oaly  bo 

ttaaoas  ooiplafnoBt  aad  Hm  ifght  to  a  doeoat  ttrlac  at  th^r 
ova  baada  Tluto  will  lOQUlia  oaDoettvo  artlmi  oa  tfaitr  part, 
nwin  aot  oaly  raqnire  ogfOTitarttna  opoa  tbo  aooawnlc  IMd  bat 

tbo  Hat  Urn  BMBtte  tte  valoo  of  poUtlBal  aetlaa  boo 

la  ovory  oaoo  wbvo  tbo  wortots  ootid  lattf  > 

•  poBi  iMt  MOviBibv.  Iboy  bafo  zaoolvod  aaai  fair 

at  tte  taadn  of  tbo  odtocn  of  tbo  tew  wboa  they 

oa  aMhi.    Whtto.  oa  thoottMr  baad.  thoy  foOowod 

of  Hm  oapMaUit  pnM  to  atay  ont  of  |wim<a>  they  ware 

atn  «p  by  tbo  binttnci  of  Ms ' 

whoa  thoy  waat  ont  oa  otriko. 

of  thio  tiaataaat  oaa  bo  fonad  thaa  that 

ilaat  of.tho  BepobMc  Btael^Ocr- 

I  tbiaktt  UtoetratM  qintte  potficUy 

t  tha  wnlBHi  HO  Iwwiail  to  localvo 

the  itovy  which  aivoaiad  la  the  St 
^fp«»ff  the  flha  of  the  Poramooat  Oor~ 
at  tho  ooMM  of  tha  riot  wblch  ooconod  at  tha 
It  nadi  la  part  aa  SaDowa: 

than  la  a  tanifle  roar  of  pMal 
la  tha  troat  raaka  of  tha  oiarehan  go  dowa  Uka 
■raaa  bofat*  a  acftha.  Tha  eaatara  oatehoa  apprahnattfy  a  doam 
aUlag  ilttiittaaaoialy  la  a  heap.  Tho  roar  of  tto  poUoe  ptatcdB 
S  or  t  aMoarti.  iDotaaUy  Urn  poiloa  aiarga  oa  the 
•    •    •    - 

froBi  two  to  four 


la  whlaptac  hloi  acroai  tha 

dtoaeciy  ta  tbo  foragrouud, 

oa  tha  baad  betora 

.  tbo  poriay  with  tha  poUeo  li  a  gM. 
I  fMt  tan.  who  oaa  hardly  watgh  aion  thaa  100 
oaa  ana  aba  la  oairytBg  a  pane  1 
tha  drat  daafOnlng  volley  of  rtiota  *o  tnraa  to 
bar  path  of  light  li  bloohad  by  a  heap  of  faOoa 

Thaa  aha  la  aMa  golaf 
from  a  poUoemaa'fe  dob^  dauvatad 
op.  ataggwa  aaooad.    A  flow 
ihooad  lato  a 


ne  Stalemated  Lesislathre  Machine 


la  paratyaad  fNai  tha  walat. 
to  gat  him  lato  a 
I  tap  orampla.  aad 


but  hit  tap  «« 
tho  pouad." 


mmm^^aimmmkj  IM  Igijt  it  ta  igriBty  p  afttand  el  tho 
Hr  At  mmmttm  t^^nm^-   I  ••  ilwifi  tm  %t§  worfem.   n  ta 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  J.  WILLIAM  DITTER 

OF  PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
T7utr$day.  Juiy  IS,  1957 

Ur.urrTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  Congress  has  been 
In  aearion  for  6  months.  It  Is  still  in  sessitm.  How  long  it 
win  stay  in  session  no  one  kiuyws.  It  has  accOTapUshed  little 
other  than  making  an  all-time  hl^  record  for  ^xnding  the 
taxpayers'  money.    Someone  has  called  It  the  do-nothing 


Since  the  beginning  of  January  the  attention  of  the  coun- 
try has  been  centered  in  Washington.  The  reelection  of  the 
Presidait  was  heralded  as  a  guaranty  of  peace,  progress, 
aad  vnsperity.  The  country  was  assured  that  what  the 
New  Deal  coiUd  not  accomplish  in  4  years  would  be  under- 
taken immediately  and  pushed  to  a  speedy  ocnnpletion. 
Overwhdming  majortties  In  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
were  favorable  factors  to  the  party  in  power.  No  adminis- 
tratioKi  had  ever  been  challenged  with  more  f  avoraUe  (H>por- 
tnnitiew  No  President  had  ever  had  more  favorable 
drcomstances  attending  his  inaoguration.  Nor  had  the 
country  ever  had  a  greater  right  to  expect  positive  action  to 
ptxyve  the  sincerity  of  glittering  promises  as  it  sought  to 
accept  as  genuine  the  catdby  phrase  of  the  President  when 
he  said.  "The  way  we  do  things  ta  always  the  measure  of 
our  stncerity." 

Unfortimately  expectations  have  not  been  realised.  The 
high  hopes  hdd  by  the  peoide  have  made  the  comideteness 
of  the  disappointment  the  more  acute.  What  is  it  that  has 
caused  this  dismal  failure?  Why  ta  it  that  the  'legislative 
machinery  has  come  to  almost  a  complete  standstill? 

You  will  recall  that  the  stagnation  started  early  in  F^b- 
raary.  On  the  5th  of  that  month  the  wfaeeta  of  legislation 
ttopited.  On  that  day  the  Democratic  Party  divided.  The 
division  became  more  pronoxmced  day  by  day.  ciilmlnating 
In  Yice  Presidoit  Oamer^  shaking  the  Senate  dust  from  his 
feet  and  going  home.  The  Vice  President's  walk-out  was 
unique.  It  was  significant.  It  was  more  than  a  firecracker. 
It  was  a  bombshell  loaded  with  TNT  implications. 

February  5  was  the  day  the  President  presented  hta  Court- 
packing  proposaL  It  was  the  most  audacious  suggestloa  that 
had  ever  been  made  by  a  President  of  the  United  States. 
Fear  froee  the  hearts  of  the  people  as  they  sensed  the  com- 
plete collapse  of  their  system  of  government.  They  imme- 
dlatdy  realised  that  their  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
worship,  their  right  of  assemblage,  their  right  of  self-detdr^ 
mlnatioii.  and  every  other  right  of  freemen  were  threatened. 
Did  peo^  became  aroused  and  ardculatd.  Btnaton  and 
BaprPdDtatlvet  took  op  the  battle.  PoUtioal  rq^laals  on 
learlep  Senaton  who  refused  to  betray  the  Ubertlea  of  the 
ptople  were  r«ort«d  to.  ••  •verj  tf ort  was  made  to  jam  the 
Mil  through  tht  CoDfrMi.  'HVe  have  the  votes"  was  the 
MataDt  bodft  of  one  of  the  Cabinet  ofBodrt,  aa  mdmben  of 
tbt  PTMldnlli  oOdal  family  wirt  «Dt  hltho",  thither,  and 
ron  to  Item  the  tidf  of  rifhteoni  tndlgnattoo  which  had  de- 
f«loped.  nita  boast  latanilflad  the  fear  of  the  people  and 
ooBftoead  tb«n  that  no  atood  would  be  left  unturned  to 
dPtroy  the  Independenet  of  the  Court  and  eetabllsh  the 
•upremaey  of  the  White  House. 

The  alann  of  the  people  erjitaniBed  into  active  antago- 
ntam.  The  Dnocratle  Party  was  faced  with  open  rebellioa. 
Iff orU  were  made  to  penuade  the  President  to  withdraw  the 
BeaMre.  Omrtltaticp  was  met  by  Inereaaed  constitutional 
contempt.  The  President  was  adamant.  Finally  the  Senate 
jUdldaiy  OoBunlttee.  cotnpoeed  In  most  part  of  members  of 
ttoRdridBPt^  party,  was  fionu»lVd  to  taeoe  a  most  stinging 
ictaatoaa  It  referred  to  the  proposal  as  "an  utterly  dangerous 
ihawlnninttit  of  eoDstttudoDal  prindple."  The  committee 
'  Iti  adPBfad  rgwcti  wtth  tha  leonmmfnrtattoo  that 


^ 
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the  measure  "should  be  so  tfnphatically  rejected  that  its 
parallel  will  never  again  be  presented  to  the  free  rqgeeenta>- 
tives  of  the  free  people  of  Amoica."  Tou  should  note  par- 
ticularly that  the  word  "free"  ta  used  twice  In  thte  solemn 
declaration — free  representatives,  free  people. 

Political  reprisals  and  recriminations  having  failed  to  se- 
cure submission,  resort  was  then  had  to  the  persuasiveness 
of  a  picnic  on  Jefferson  Island,  where  It  was  hoped  conscience 
would  consort  with  conviviality  in  a  seductive  embrace.  The 
embrace  fell  flat.  Faced  with  defeat  and  in  the  hope  of 
salvaging  something  from  the  wreck,  a  compromise  measure 
was  decided  upon,  a  compromise  which  ta  equally  as  danger- 
ous and  pernicious  as  the  original  proposaL  It  ta  now  before 
the  Senate,  with  the  prospect  of  weeks  and  we^a  of  debate, 
while  in  the  meantime  the  cherished  hopes  of  free  men  hang 
in  the  balance.  During  all  this  time  the  wheels  of  legislative 
machinery  have  been  at  a  standstilL 

With  this  attitude  of  contempt  toward  the  Court  so  pre- 
dominate in  the  official  life  of  Washington,  it  ta  easy  to 
understand  the  flagrant  disregard  of  law  and  order  which 
has  developed  throughout  the  country.  Contempt  has 
courted  defiance.  Defiance  has  suggested  lawlessness. 
Lawlessness  has  invited  violence.  We  have  witnessed  a  col- 
lapse of  the  machinery  of  government.  Mm,  women,  and 
children  have  been  maimed,  injiired,  and  killed.  Homes 
have  been  terrorized.  Radical  racketeers  have  prevented  in- 
dustrious workmen  from  earning  their  daily  wage.  Indus- 
I  trial  disturbances  have  developed  into  a  state  bordering  on 
civil  war.  The  country  has  been  torn  by  strife,  paralyzed  by 
fear,  and  crippled  by  sabotage.  These  are  the  bitter  fruits 
of  the  attack  v^ch  has  been  made  on  the  Covat.  Through- 
out all  of  the  turmoil  and  violence  there  has  not  been  a 
single  word  heard  from  the  officiald(Hn  of  Washington  insist- 
ing that  law  and  order  must  be  preserved  and  that  the  regu- 
larly constituted  processes  of  government  must  be  maintained. 
Many  of  us  are  fearful  that  silence  may  be  interpreted 
as  acQuiescence  and  that  acquiescence  can  be  interpreted 
as  moral  support.  The  possibility  of  thta  interixetation  can 
be  denied  only  by  a  positive  declaration  by  those  in  authority 
that  neither  the  Interests  of  employers  or  employees  nor 
the  ambitious  designs  of  politicsJly  minded  radical  labor 
leaders  who  betray  the  confidence  of  the  workingman  for 
their  own  selltah  advantage,  will  be  permitted  to  set  at 
nought  every  established  rule  of  law  and  order  and  every 
recognized  right  of  private  property.  Thus  far  no  such  dec- 
laration has  been  made.  The  resulting  impotency  of  govem- 
Iment  has  been  pathetic.  One  thing  should  be  borne  in 
mind:  The  best  interests  of  the  laboring  man  are  being 
;  bartered  away  today  by  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
'present  reign  of  terror. 

'  Sane  and  sober  labor  leaders  oi)pose  thta  program  of  vio- 
lence. Every  American  citizen  has  the  right  to  work.  Every 
•American  citizen  has  the  right  to  strike.  Every  American 
dtlien  has  a  right  to  determine  when  he  will  do  either,  free 
of  all  coercion,  Intimidation,  or  compulsion.  Bvery  Amer- 
ican citlaen  has  the  right  to  join  or  refrain  from  joinint 
any  organisation  or  association.  And  what  ta  more  im- 
portant than  all,  every  American  dtlaen  hat  the  right  to  ex- 
pect the  protection  of  those  righU  by  hta  Oovemment.  The 
Oovemment  owes  the  same  duty  to  the  workman  aa  it  does 
to  the  ftriker. 

I  The  Government  has  no  right  to  use  catch  phrases  to 
;  seduce  labor  or  to  permit  other*  to  bring  about  the  seduction. 
.The  Oovemment  has  no  right  to  permit  any  organization  to 
lob  labor  of  ita  freedom  of  thought  or  of  its  independence 
lof  determination.  The  Government  has  no  right  to  tempo- 
;  rize  with  forces  which  defy  the  laws  of  the  country,  which 
[disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  and  which  threaten 
the  destruction  of  the  institutions  of  the  country. 

The  most  important  obligation  of  any  government  which 
would  command  admiration  at  home  and  respect  abroad  ta 
the  obligation  to  give  the  force  of  its  strength  to  those  cit- 
izens who  are  law  abiding  and  irtio  look  to  their  government 
for  the  protection  of  their  lives  and  property.  Thta  obliga- 
tion can  be  discharged  only  in  one  way— by  pUdn  speaking, 
dear  thinking,  and  courageous  action.    Again  wo  reeaU  tha 


words  of  the  President  wbien  he  said  "the  way  we  do  thlngi 
Is  always  the  measure  of  our  smeerity."  The  country  anx- 
iously waits  the  measures  of  sincerity  in  thta  preoent  emer- 
gency. During  all  thta  time  the  wheeto  of  Icgtalatlvt 
machinery  have  been  at  a  standstill. 

The  proqpect  ta  not  a  pleasing  one.  To  some  extent  the 
faith  of  the  people  in  their  Oovemmoit  has  been  shaken. 
Thta  faith  must  be  restored.  There  must  be  restored  a  faith 
in  the  people  of  their  own  capacity  for  self -government. 
There  must  be  restored  a  faith  \n  the  effectlvenees  of  the 
Government  imder  which  they  live.  There  must  be  restored 
a  faith  in  our  institutions,  mcludlng  a  faith  In  the  Integ- 
rity of  the  courts.  There  must  be  restored  a  faith  that  tho 
problems  of  an  industrial  age,  including  Industrial  differ- 
ences, wUl  be  met  and  can  be  solved  under  a  representative 
democracy. 

And,  lastly,  there  must  be  the  moral  courage,  the  perfect 
candor,  and  the  honest  f orthrightness  on  the  part  of  thoee 
in  authority  to  take  resolute  action  by  which  thta  faith  can 
be  restored. 


Obscene  Literature  Bill 


H.  R.  5397  provides  a  penalty  for  anyone  who  ibaJl  knowingly 
cauBe  obscene  matter  to  be  dellTcred  by  mall  or  to  be  daUvered  aS 
tbe  place  at  wlilch  It  la  directed  to  be  deUvovd. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  HIGGINS 

OF  MASSACHUsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Thursday.  Jvly  IS,  1937 

Mr.  moaiNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  above-deecrlbed  Mil  ta, 
in  my  opinion,  as  Important  a  piece  of  social  legislation  aa 
will  be  considered  by  thta  Congress.  For  years  the  Post 
Office  Department  has  attempted,  without  success,  to  stop 
thta  transit  of  literature  of  an  extremely  offensive  character 
advertising  suggestive  magazines  and  books.  Tbe  books  are 
the  products  of  a  degenerate  mizul  and  are  sent  to  the 
homes  of  decent  men  and  women,  to.  by  chance,  be  read  by 
innocent  children.  The  Post  Office  Department  has  records 
where  thta  filth  has  been  maUed  to  mincns. 

It  ta  my  opinion  that  we  should  not  temporise  with  tho 
publishers  of  these  abominable  puUlcations.  We  cannot  af- 
ford to  Jeopardize  the  morals  of  om*  youth  nor  continue  to 
permit  thta  immoral  trash,  parading  under  the  cloak  of  Ut- 
erature.  to  enter  the  door  of  a  decent  home.  The  Ood-fear- 
Ing  men  and  women  of  America  will  never  be  satls&ed  until 
the  existing  law  ta  sufficiently  strengthened  to  put  these 
parasites  out  of  business. 

(H.  R.  8397,  70tta  Oong..  lit  SMS.] 

A  bill  proTldlBt  a  penalty  for  anyone  who  shall  knowingly  eettse 

obsoene  matter  to  be  deUvered  by  maU  or  to  be  deUveced  at  tbe 

ptaet  at  whtah  It  ta  directed  to  be  delivered 

g«  it  tiuutsd.  etc..  That  tbe  second  sentenoe  of  seetleo  tit  ef  the 
•ot  of  Marob  4, 1900  (t»  ttat.  IIW).  as  amended JM  V.B.  O.  SM). 
ta  amended  to  reed  as  follows:  "Whoever  shall  fcnowlnglir  deposM 
or  cause  to  be  depostted  |or  maUlng  or  delivery  anything  dedsred 
by  this  section  to  be  nonmaUabta.  or  shall  knowlnfly  take,  or  cause 
the  same  to  be  taken,  from  the  maUe  for  tbe  purpoee  of  dreulatlng 
or  disposing  thereof,  or  of  atdlng  In  the  elrculaUoo  or  dlspoeltloo 
thereof,  or  shaU  knowingly  cause  the  same  to  be  delivered  bv  mall 
according  to  the  direction  thereon,  or  at  the  plaoe  at  which  It  ta 
directed  to  be  daUvered  by  the  peraon  to  whom  It  le  addrsssstf 
be  fined  not  more  thaa  96.000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  thaa  A  y« 
or  both." 

The  distributing  centers  for  obscene  matter  arc  for  the  moat 
part  the  larger  eltles  of  the  United  States,  and  tn  some  of 
these  cities  It  ta  practically  impossible  to  Obtain  any  action 
under  the  f»«««ng  statute  against  the  person  or  conoem 
which  deposits  the  matter  in  the  mails.  UnsoUdtod  litera- 
ture advertising  the  sale  of  eontraceptivca  and  pomographto 
books,  pamphlets,  and  photographs  ta  broadcast  from  theae 
centers  and  thrust  upon  the  addressee  wttboot  fcgnd  to  aipi 
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•ad  vhen  cwwmiaint  is  made  tte 

vlV  the  wooden  v  iMi  muwicuted.  IB  ■Deh 
tt  riMMid  be  poflible  to  briac  ertminal  aetton  in  the 
rlMre  the  matter  it  ddinnd.  for  tiMt  is 
the  real  barm  Is  done.  If  the  law  Is  aaaenrted  as  tJbm 
posed.  Its  avpUcation  at  the  oOce  of  address  wfll  be  slmflar 
to  the  appltcation  of  the  uresent  aaail-fraod  stattitga.  This 
WU— H.  R.  SMI  seeks  to  amend  the  preaent  law.  which  has 
mvsn  Inadeqyate  to  meet  this  sttoation.  tagr  addinc  the 
fodtowlnc  laoffoafe: 

Or  insn  kaofvlaify  mam  tbm  amm  to  be  dJI»wid  bf  audi  a^ 
to  tte  akeettoBa  ttanoB.  or  as  1h*  pisM  at  irtileh  tt  l> 
to  be  €UUmnA  hj  tb*  parMn  ta  wbom  tt  Is 


taken  from  Uie  mafl-frand  statute  and. 
If  adopted  m  an  smsntfBiwnt  to  the  eilBtinf  htw.  wHI  pennlt 
the  Post  Offlee  Department  to  bring  Indictmaits  at  the  iriace, 
,  or  town  where  ttie  lltersture  is  received.  Under 
BMdMkaad  statute,  sdiich  has  been  nphdd  br 
toe  DspMrbBssnt  can  yresetute  either  at  the  potat 
of  mainnc  or  the  point  of  delivery. 

Two  years  ace  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Post  OfBce 
Committee  caused  extended  hearings  to  be  held  on  an  iden- 
tfaal  bin  (H.  R.  6S70).  and  tt  was  on  that  occasion  that 
Mr.  wnUams.  of  the  Foot  OIBoe  Inspectors  Dlvislan.  ur»jed 
the  passage  of  the  bill  in  the  hope  that  vkkr  ito  proTisians 
the  DmaiUnsut  would  be  ahle  to  suppress  the  acttrltles  of  a 
group  of  publishers  in  New  York  Ctty  who  ai«  or  have  been 
distributing  Ihruuihout  the  country  literature  of  an  ex- 
tremely olfenstvo  chararter,  wfaiA  describes  and  offers  for 
sale  certain  itiwftmt  books  and  oamnhlets.  flome  oi  these 
book  pubUsben  are  the  FblBtafl  Press-^B.  Revuhn— 230  Fifth 
Avcnne»  New  York.  M.  Y.;  the  Amnlean  Kthnologlra]  Press- 
Louis  Seomer— 110  West  rvwtleth  Street.  New  Yorit.  N.  Y.: 

Shop— Mr.  and  Mis.  Samuel  Both — 77 
Street.  New  York.  N.  Y.;  the  Book  C9oI- 
Jacobs  317  Bast  Thirty-fourth 
Otieet,  Nbw  Yoik.  N.  Y.:  The  Porum  Uborum— Bear  Levine 
and  B.  N.  Levins— IM  Fifth  Avenue.  N^  York.  H.  Y.: 
Pamnvs  riias  Tssf  Levine  and  B.  N.  Levine— 100  nfth 
Avenaa,  New  Yoik.  N.  Y.;  New  Bra  rraas  Louli  Soonaer— 170 
Fifth  Avenw.  JUm  York.  N.  Y. 

^nfftatJTtna  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  wnUams.  Atnrittsnt 
ttr¥r'^  far  the  Post  OIBoe  Department,  before  the  sub- 
onmmlttee.  Bouw  Post  Oflloe  Onmmlttee.  on  March  8.  1935. 
iTTrfif**w  H.  R.  UTD— Seventy-fouzth  Omwress— an  identl- 
«al  Un  to  B.  &.  SS87  presently  before  the  House  Post  Office 
ovports  the  oiiinion  of  the  Department  and 
that  something  constructive  need  be  done  by 
to  fym*'*n*t  this  evlL    I  quote: 

baan  taTwttgktad  aevand  ttmas  on 

ttucafeon  tbroofli  ttaa  aaails,  and 

d  Itaa  InvaMgatlana  tha  facta  mm  praaented 

mUanmj  for  tlM  ■eathcm  dlatrlei  at  Mew 

of  thaS  awlal  haiaa  ataaoal  vnif  onoaly  been  to 

dM  not  bdlaf*  a  aaeMarfol  laoatutlon  oould  be 

at  liMtaiMiM  Um  UBltad  oiitM  aUmmj'a  cOee 

Ona  to  thi  attttoAi  of  the  pobile  and  Joiiea  in 

Utna  laeno  to  baUeva  tbat  an  aMempt 

R 

am  wgmaity  aoM  at  marly  all 

In  pmtttlat  tha  «^CT  at 


tea 


It  Bilgbl  ba  at 
the 
I  misbt  nj  tbat  wa  batva  boadredi  of 
m  NMT  Toric  Otty: 

fllttv 

a  Ood-fMrlag   and   Qod- 

•    •    • 


mailed  to: 


gentteman  bi  MmiiliuatXi; 

*X38rtstnIy  netther  I  nor  any  other  self -respecting  man  cr 
want  aoch  it*""^  eewerage  delivered  Into  o\ir  homes  by  way  at 
the  Foatal  Service.  Ako.  the  rotten  stuff  would  be  i4;>t  to  poison 
tbm  minds  at  the  young  people  and  boys  and  girls  into  whose  h»nda 
tt  could  easUy  fall." 

Rom  a  gentleman  tn  Denver: 

«ir  tbeee  human  carrion  cannot  be  reached  with  the  stotutes 
lalslliiiL  to  Obscenity,  a  new  statute  ^ould  be  enacted  to  maka 
tbe  »n^fl«*ig  ot  all  such  literature  a  criminal  <tfenae." 

Ttom  the  president  of  a  mercantile  concern  in  Chicago: 

*1  wMi  to  protest  against  the  use  of  the  mails  for  such  material 
as  that  attaAed  to  this  letter.  Is  It  possible  that  a  dtiaen  and  a 
taxpayer  must  be  the  recipient  at  filth  throu^  the  Goremment 
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ytom  a  lady  in  New  Tork  City: 

-l  am  a  mother  of  a  little  girl,  and  it  Is  a  great  effort  now  to 
protect  her  and  brtng  her  up  decently.  ICust  we,  as  mothers, 
stand  by  and  know  that  such  Uteratun  ts  being  put  in  the  hands 
of  anyone,  allowing  our  sons  and  daughters  to  be  the  victims  at 
sucSir* 

Prom  a  gentleman  in  Pennsylvania: 

*%  there  no  mathod  by  which  the  circulation  of  such  circulars 
through  the  malls  can  be  stopped?" 

Ptom  a  lady  In  Rortda: 

n  very  much  Object  to  such  things  being  sent  to  my  son,  who 
la  a  minor.  Hope  scmethlng  can  be  done  to  tap  this  company 
sending  out  su^  literature." 

Ftoally.  from  a  lady  in  California: 

*nnie  enclosed  printed  matter  may  be  all  right  for  an  aduN 
Bind,  but  I  think  something  should  be  dcme  whm  it  finds  ito 
way  to  high-school  girls.  This  has  arrived  In  my  house  on  two 
to  my  davighter,  who  is  17  years  old." 


nie  flies  of  the  Department  contain  thousands  of  such 
eomjidaints.  The  oomplalnants  are  unatde  to  understand 
vhy  the  Post  OfBce  Department  does  not  take  action  against 
offenders.  When  unsolicited  literature  advertising  the  sale 
of  contraceptives  and  pornographic  pamphlets  and  i^boto- 
graphs  are  broadcast  promiscuously  and  thrust  upon  tha 
addressee  witixmt  regard  to  age  or  sex.  it  should  be  possiblo 
to  bring  criminal  action  in  the  Jurisdiction  where  the  mat- 
ter is  delivered,  for  tliat  is  where  the  real  harm  is  done. 

An  excerpt  from  the  testimony  of  Chief  Postal  Inspector 

Akbrich  ixfore  the  above-described  subcommittee  is   but 

added  evidence  of  the  need  to  amend  the  present  law: 

We  have  a  law  now  which  prevents  their  mailing  out  an  thla 
Itteiature,  bat  we  cannot  prosecute  at  the  point  of  dellvecy. 
Of  course,  at  most  every  place  in  the  United  States  we  are  abla 
to  enforce  the  law,  but  we  are  not  able  to  stop  these  people  in 
Mew  Tork.  We  have  many  people  and  Congressmen  come  Into 
our  oOoe  about  this,  and  they  resent  this  being  sent  to  their 
children  and  people  in  the  community;  and  they  say.  "Why  not 
prosecute  them  In  Tfesas?"  But  we  are  unable  to  do  It.  Tliey 
say  they  want  to  protect  their  own  homes  and  firesides. 

The  ronedy  for  ttiis  unparalleled  sitoation,  wlilch  has 
left  the  Post  OflBce  Department  powerless  to  cope  with  this 
evU.  Is  the  passage  of  H.  R.  5397.  We  should  not  temporize 
with  the  publishers  of  these  publications  who  continue  daily 
to  mail  thousands  of  these  immoral  pamphlets  into  tha 
homes  of  decent  Americans. 


Frank  Plmnley,  Representative  in  Congress,  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Vermont 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  CHAKLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  15, 1937 

lir.  PLCMU7.  Mr.  Speaker,  frequently  since  I  becamo 
a  lfonl>er  of  Congress  some  of  Uie  older  Members  who  sat 
In  this  body  with  my  father  have  toquired  of  me  with  respect 
to  his  activities  sidMequent  to  his  having  declined  renomin»- 
tion  as  a  candidate  for  Cmgress  in  1914. 

Ukxm  inooiry.  I  have  found  that  there  is  a  serious  lack 
of  oOdal  informatian  obtainable  req;)ectiDg  otiier  former 
flf  Congress  who  have  died,  subsequent  to  ttieir 
terms.    Following  thnxq^  the  thouiht  sug- 
yoa  would  be  surprised  to  find  how  little  the  Cow- 
Raooaa  carries  regardtag  any  and  all  of  those 
oC  prnmiiifnoe.  vrtw  have  not  died  in  office. 
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Kespondlng  to  the  suggestion  of  others  it  is  nevertheless 
with  some  diffidence,  yet  with  a  definite  purpose  to  estaMish 
a  precedent,  that  I  submit  for  the  information  of  his  friends 
the  following  information  respecting  Prank  Plumley.  one- 
time Congressman  from  the  Second  District  of  Vermont,  and 
I  am  making  bold  to  use  substantially  the  same  material 
I  used  in  an  address  given  at  the  request  of  and  before  tlie 
Vermont  Bar  Association. 

The  kindly  intent  of  those  who  Invited  me  upon  this  occa- 
sion to  prepare  and  present  a  biographical  sketch  of  my 
father,  Frank  Plumley,  is  appreciated,  but  I  doubt  if  they 
fully  realized  Just  how  difficult  a  task  they  were  asking  me  to 
perform.  To  write  a  eulogy  of  one's  friend  is  hard  enough, 
but  even  so  there  are  no  such  limitations  as  attend  and  restrict 
one  who  undertakes  to  write  an  eDcomtiim  of  his  own  father 
which  shall  not  be  a  panegyric. 

The  career  of  Frank  Plumley  was  too  long  and  too  thor- 
oughly crowded  and  studded  with  achievements  of  no  ordi- 
nary character,  familiar  to  those  of  his  day  and  generation,  to 
permit  of  my  attempting  anything  like  a  complete  review  or 
r6sum6  thereof  on  such  an  occasion  as  this. 

Honored  by  his  town,  his  State,  and  the  Nation,  nothing 
that  I  «^ftll  say  can  add  to  his  fame,  for  it  was  broader  than 
his  State  and  Nation.  His  rank  among  men  was  higher  than 
any  position  he  ever  held,  and  bis  honor  was  greater  than  any 
honor  of  any  office. 

He  was  one  of  those  who  believed  that  to  hold  public  office 
is  an  opportunity  which  bdongs  to  no  man  who  does  not  feel 
its  responsibility  and  who  is  not  determined  to  measure  up  to 
its  obligations.  Public  life  is  honorable  only  to  such  as  honor 
it,  and  the  scroll  of  fame  is  for  those  only  who  can  write  their 
own  name  upon  it.  These  were  the  demands  wliich  he  made 
upon  others  and  ^^ch  he  set  for  himself.  His  record,  wtiich 
runs  like  a  strong  ttiread  through  the  warp  and  woof  of  the 
history  of  tlie  country  be  served,  and  may  be  easihr  found  and 
traced  by  any  who  are  interested,  more  complete  and  per- 
fectly stiows  than  any  words  of  mine  how  he  met  in  full  meas- 
ure this  high  standard  of  puUic  duty.  He  took  and  held  office 
with  an  eye  single  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  State  and  bis 
Government.  He  gave  all  he  had  to  the  faithful  discharge  of 
the  onerous  and  arduous  duties  of  tlie  offices  which  lie  held. 
He  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  liighest  obligation 
which  he  owed  to  liis  country  as  a  citiaen  he  had  liquidated 

infulL 

He  was  born  at  Eden,  Vt.,  December  17,  1844;  he  attended 
the  district  schools  of  his  native  town;  was  a  student  at 
Peoples  Academy  at  Morrisville;  taught  school  in  Lamoille 
and  Orleans  Counties;  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Powers 
It  Gleed  at  Morrisville;  attended  law  school  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  and  in  1S69  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of 
law  In  the  State  of  Vermont,  forming  a  partnership  with  the 
Honorable  Heman  Carpenter  of  Northfleld.  which  continued 
until  1876.  In  1878  C.  M.  Johnston,  who  had  been  a  law 
student  in  his  office,  became  associated  with  him.  as  later 
did  Frank  R.  Bates,  who  had  also  been  a  student  in  his  office. 
From  1882  imtil  December  1903  he  practiced  law  alone;  then 
was  formed  the  partnership  of  Plumley  k  Plmnley,  his  son. 
Charles  A.  Plumley,  becoming  a  member  of  the  firm.  In 
1919  Murdock  A.  Campbell,  a  student  in  the  office,  was  taken 
Into  the  firm,  which  then  became  Plumley,  Plumley  li  Camp- 
bell, and  continued  as  such  until  January  1.  1924.  when  it 
was  dissolved. 

It  tias  been  my  good  fortune  to  know  very  wdl  and  quite 
intimately  many  men  who  have  been  elevated  by  their  fel- 
low men  to  positions  of  honor,  trust,  and  responsU^ty.  In 
many  of  them,  as  in  him.  but  more  so  in  him  than  in  any 
of  them,  or  in  any  other  man  that  I  ever  knew,  if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  say  it,  there  were  two  outstanding.  c(m- 
spicuous  qualities  which  I  know  he  felt  were  responsible  for 
such  power  and  influence  as  he  had.  and  such  position  and 
success  as  he  had  achieved.  Ihese  were  his  intense,  un- 
questioned honesty— althouth  he  may  not  have  known  or 
recognized  it  as  sucti.  for  it  was  intierent  in  him  to  see  and 
to  do  the  right— and  his  unwearied,  never-ceasing  i^yplica- 
tlon  to  the  day's  work.  Honesty  with  him  was  never  a  pol- 
icy; it  was  a  conviction.    In  the  practice  of  his  profession 


he  was  never  swerved  from  what  he  bdieved  to  be  honest 
and  right  by  any  argiunoit,  or  what  might  seem  to  be  the 
selfish  Interest  of  a  client  In  his  official  and  legislative  life 
he  was  never  swayed  by  the  importunities  of  friends  nor  de- 
terred by  any  fear  of  personal  or  political  criticism  from 
doing  his  duty  as  he  honestly  saw  it. 

Only  those  who  have  been  associated  with  him  can  com* 
prehend  his  wonderful  capacity  for  continued  hard  wm^  or 
know  how  indefatigable  he  was.  The  majority  of  those 
who  have  worked  with  him  have  gone  to  their  reward,  but 
there  are  a  few  who  know  the  truth  whereof  I  speak.  His 
close  a];>pllcaUon  to  the  case  In  hand,  his  painstaktog  atten- 
tion to  details,  his  fidelity  to  his  clients,  his  strict  hitegrity 
brought  him  clients  and  enabled  him  to  estabUah  a  lucra- 
tive practice.  Someone  has  well  said  he  possessed  the 
natural  gift  of  persuasive  oratory,  keen  insight,  personal 
magnetism,  and  concentration  of  purpose  essential  to  the 
success  of  a  trial  lawyer.  He  was  courteous  to  his  oppo- 
nents, respectful  to  the  court,  considerate  of  the  younger  men 
in  the  profession,  frank  and  open  in  Us  arguments  to  the 
jury.  Well  grounded  in  fundamental  principles  in  theory 
and  practice,  always  a  student  of  the  law.  by  wide  and 
omnivorous  reading  and  study,  and  through  experience,  that 
best  of  all  teachers,  he  added  profound  learning  to  more 
than  average  natural  ability. 

His  success  in  the  trial  of  criminal  cases  won  for  him  a 
reputation  which  was  not  confined  within  the  limits  of  his 
State.  Except  when  assigned  by  the  State  to  defend  some- 
one under  indictment,  he  never  undertook  the  defense  in  a 
criminal  cause  until  he  had  satisfied  himself  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  party  was  innocoit  of  the  crime 
as  charged  and  entitied  to  a  fair  trial  by  his  peers.  As  a 
prosecuting  attorney  he  was  fearless  but  always  fair.  Ever 
a  prosecutOT.  but  never  a  persecutor.  To  the  practice  of  his 
profession  he  iNrouiAit  natural  oratorical  talent,  a  trained, 
logical  mind,  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  ability  to 
make  a  quick  but  thorough  analysis  of  a  question,  and  the 
power  to  make  a  pacsionate  and  enthusiastic  appeal  in 
behalf  of  the  cause  In  which  he  appeared. 

T^  make  a  list  of  the  cases,  civil  and  criminal,  in  which 
he  was  engaged  on  one  side  or  the  other,  during  the  days 
of  Ills  active  practice,  would  be  to  include  many  of  the 
mare  important  causes  found  on  the  dockets  of  oar  court 
from  1875  to  1905. 

He  was  always  interested  in  the  study  of  constitutional 
and  international  law.  and  long  before  there  was  any  occa- 
sion for  him  to  make  any  specific  use  of  ttie  knowledge 
and  information  he  had  in  store,  he  had  prepared  himself 
for  the  opportunity  which  was  presented  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed  by  President  Roosevelt  as  lunpire  on  the  Mixed 
Claims  Commission  of  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela  and 
Holland  and  Venezuela  in  1903.  The  profound  knowledge  of 
underlying  principles  of  international  law  which  he  dis- 
plasred  as  umpire  was  appreciated  by  the  contracting  and 
contending  parties,  and  the  rulings  he  made  were  accepted 
and  stand  today  as  precedents  in  international  law. 

When  in  1905  the  Governments  of  France  and  Venezuela 
sought  to  find  someone  to  arbitrate  their  differences,  they 
chose  him.  and  a^ed  permission  of  this  Government  to 
appoint  him  as  umpire;  the  only  instance  up  to  that  time 
^tbere  an  American  dtiaen.  not  occupying  official  position, 
had  ever  been  accorded  such  an  honor  as  to  be  chosen  by 
different  countries  to  arbitrate  differences  having  arisen 
between  them.  The  claims  invtdved  amounts  approximat- 
ing $10,000,000.  Among  my  cherished  possessions  are  two 
letters,  one  from  the  Venezuelan  and  the  other  from  the 
prezKh  Government,  neither  of  which  by  virtue  of  his 
findings  were  successful  in  obtaining  all  that  they  sought. 
These  letters  acknowledge  the  Justness  and  fairness  of  the 
fln^inga  he  made,  and  each  pays  the  highest  and  finest 
MnH  of  a  tribute  to  him  and  to  his  knowledge  of  interna- 
tional law. 

Better  than  anybody  I  ever  knew  he  Illustrated  the  Latin 
maxim.  "Suaviter  in  modo,  fortiter  in  re."  He  was  gentle 
in  manner,  bat  resohite  in  deed:  eourteooi  and  ffiendly, 
warm-hearted  to  a  fault   Always  ready  to  do  a  fnvoc  or  an 
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Ml  Of  IdBdDMB:  never  wffllxw  to  beltew  III  of  amrone;  ua- 
wiatm  to  peraiii  you  or  Miyone  etae  to  apeak,  m  of  anyoDe; 
stnof  in  tals  belief  that  there  wms  aome  good  In  everybody 
If  w  would  only  eeek  to  find  It;  fUm  In  Ui  faith  in  human 
native:  ouuitmcttve  in  his  crtticlan  rather  than  destnictive, 
and  mdy  to  build  up  rather  than  incWnfd  to  tear  down 
wlmt  eonieaoe  elae  had  buflt  with  hours  of  toll  and  bloody 
sweat.  Mevcrtfaeleas.  you  had  but  to  test  him  to  find  the 
stuff  of  which  he  was  made,  to  find  that  great  force  and 
stieagth  of  dnraeter  which  made  htan  ready  to  fight  with 
an  his  might  for  principle  and  In  the  interest  of  any  cause 
in  whleh  he  had  enlleted. 

Aa  a  taglilator.  Btate  and  Hatioaal,  be  labored  most  in- 
tently and  eontentiy  to  master  every  qnestian  with  all  of 
its  details  with  which  be  had  to  deaL  He  made  it  his  busi- 
nMi  to  M"  li'iliiiil  *****  to  be  ahle  to  d^rmir*  advieedly  and 
to  take  a  positive,  dsflnito  positian  with  regard  to  aU  public 

HH  MoosHBent  as  a  lawmaker  is  to  be  found  in  the  stoi- 
vkaa  and  In  tbe  htstofy  of  the  Stote  of  Vermont  and  the 
Uirftod  atotes  dnrlnc  ttw  period  in  wfai^  he  served. 

M  a  itatrmi"  and  legislator  his  grasp  and  vision  were 
wtae,  cummetosMtve.  and  safe.  I&  whatever  he  undertook 
be  wmai  at  bis  woxk  quietly  and  witbout  ostcotation.  and 
was  brave,  fearless,  and  energetic  in  the  perfccmanoe  of  his 
doty,  be  U  great  or  MBaU.  In  going  to  Congress  he  realised 
tbe  ambitlfln  of  a  Bfettme. 

In  tbe  last  months  of  his  life  at  Washington  a  sort  of 
iMf>«w*g  tmtfr^  was  on  him,  and  he  wished  to  drop  every- 
tbbMT  and  90  back  to  Vermont,  as  he  did,  for  he  loved  Ver- 
mont, the  home  of  his  chiUSiood,  of  his  work,  of  his  frioids. 

Be  toved  his  eountry  and  he  enjoyed  the  work  of  Investl- 
gailii«  pabUe  qoesttons  and  helping  to  shape  laws  and 
poildes  to  advance  its  wdf are. 

X  fed  that  I  have  said  an  that  be  would  wish  me  to  say 
wen  be  here  present  to  direct  I  know,  as  you  do.  that  Z 
taave  left  modi  more  unsaid  ttian  I  have  9oken.  But  Z 
know,  as  you  do.  that  his  memory  and  the  story  of  his  Bf  e** 
achievements  are  written  IndeHbly  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  ^Mse  with  whom  he  lived  and  worked,  aiul  win  be  handed 
dvwB  to  tinir  posterity. 

Be  was  not  much  of  a  bdlever  In  genius.  How  often  I 
teve  beard  him  quote  Cufyle's  statement  that  the  obtj 
aenlns  be  knew  of  was  the  genius  of  hard  work.  How  often 
has  be  said  to  me  and  to  others  In  my  preeence— "Seest 
tbou  a  man  diligent  In  his  business?  He  shall  stand  before 
ktBtM."  Be  adileved  an  bonorable  fame  among  the  great 
men  of  tbe  Nation.    Be  stood  before  ktaigs. 

I  think  It  may  be  said  of  him  that  be  made  the  hitfiest 
and  best  use  of  tbe  talents  committed  to  his  keeping  and 
contifbated  to  the  wortd  more  than  he  received  from  it 

Bto  died  on  April  SO.  1»4. 

Am  Mbn  Galsworthy  says  In  the  reminlsoenoee  of  his 


out  the  qoallty  oft  his  rwt.  be 
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Th«  Age  of  Whisky 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

OF  nXIMOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPSESENTATtVES 

Ttaraiair.  /abr  25.  t$37 

lAc.  im^anwM  Mr.  Speaker.  In  August  of  1936  the  Oon- 
0Mi  «aetad.  and  the  President  approved,  an  act  known  as 
tbe  ^deral  Atoobol  Administration  Act  That  measure  ere- 
a  Vbderal  Alcohol  Administration  and  conferred  upon 
broad  powers  to  regidate  tbe  manufbcture.  eale. 
bottlta«.  and  hkbeUng  of  dtatllled  spirits  and 


Under  tbe  power  omferred  upon  it  the  Federal  Alccdiq} 
Administration  pnHnulgated  and  issued  regulati<His  for  tbe 
government  of  the  dlstilled-spirits  industry.  Among  those 
regulations  was  one  dealing  with  the  matter  of  age  of  dis- 
tilled si^ts.  Ihe  provision  relating  to  age  will  be  found  in 
regulations  5,  article  I.  paragraph  (J) .  dated  August  11. 1036. 
The  pertinent  portion  of  that  paragraph  reads  as  follows: 

In  the  case  of  American  type  whiskies  produced  on  or  after  July 
1.  1038.  other  Uian  com  whisky,  straight  com  whisky,  blended 
com  whisky,  and  blends  of  straight  com  whisky,  "age"  means  the 
period  dxirlng  which  whisky  has  been  kept  In  charred,  new  oak 
containers. 

In  addition  to  this  provision  the  Federal  Alcoh(^  Adminis- 
tration has  ruled  that  as  of  July  1,  1936.  any  whisky  stored 
to  used  cooperage  on  that  date  must  be  labeled  "less  than 
1  month  old." 

To  the  average  person  these  regulations  appear  quite  per- 
functory and  harmless,  and  yet  they  bid  fair  to  Impose  a 
burden  upon  distilleries  in  the  State  of  Illinois  that  amounts 
to  practical  confiscation. 

Whidcy,  irtien  stored  tn  new  ooopen^e,  absorbs  into  the 
body  of  the  liquid  the  contents  of  the  staves  and.  if  per- 
mitted to  age  for  a  considerable  period,  produces  a  heavy- 
bodied  wfaidor  that  is  deep  in  color.  These  elements  in  the 
barrel  are  referred  to  by  the  trade  as  congenerics. 

Whislcy.  when  stored  In  cooperage  that  has  been  used 
before,  becomes  a  whisky  that  Is  Ught-bodied  and  somewhat 
higher  in  ccdor. 

The  distilleries  In  Illinois  have  for  years  been  producing 
both  types  of  whisky.  For  years  Vbey  have  developed  a 
llght-bodled  whisky  that  has  been  extensively  advertised 
and  finds  favor  with  a  large  element  of  the  puMic  because 
they  i»efer  that  type  of  whislcy.  That  light-bodied  whisky 
can  only  be  produced  in  barrels  that  have  been  used  before. 

Now  comes  a  regulation  from  the  Federal  Alcohol  Admin- 
istration to  the  effect  that  on  and  after  July  1.  1936,  whisky 
that  is  produced  and  stored  in  used  barrels  must  be  labeled 
*le8s  than  1  month  old."  The  effect  and  implication  of  such 
an  unreasonable  regulation  must  be  manifest  at  once  to 
Members  of  this  House  and  to  the  public  generally. 

The  consuming  public  is  age-conscious  when  it  comes  to 
distilled  spirits.  They  want  whisky  that  has  the  bouquet  and 
aroma  that  come  with  age.  Whether  they  buy  spirits  by 
the  bottle  ot  by  the  drink,  they  win  insist  upon  age.  This 
is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  sales  by  the  bottle  where 
the  consumer  can  examine  the  label  and  note  the  age  stated 
thereon.  Under  the  existing  regulation  a  whii^  that  has 
been  stored  in  a  new  barrel  for  4  years  may  recite  on  the 
label  that  it  is  4  years  old,  whereas  a  lig^t-bodied  whisky 
that  has  been  stored  in  a  used  barrel  for  4  years  can  onhr 
recite  that  the  whisky  is  "less  than  1  month  old.** 

To  say  the  least,  this  is  one  of  the  most  amanlng  regula- 
tions that  has  been  issued  by  any  agency  of  government. 
Ever  since  there  has  been  such  a  thing  as  scientific  dis- 
tillation of  whisky,  distillers  have  produced  both  U^t-  and 
heavy-bodied  spirits.  Ever  since  there  has  been  such  a 
thing  as  a  distilling  industry,  whisky  has  been  stored  in 
both  new  and  used  cooperage  depending  upon  the  type  and 
kind  that  the  dlstlBer  wished  to  produce.  Ever  since  there 
has  been  sudb  a  thing  as  an  established  distilling  business, 
the  putdic  has  had  access  to  light-bodied  whiskies  cured  in 
used  cooperage  to  give  it  a  certain  color,  flavor,  and  body. 
Tet  here,  by  administrative  fiat,  an  agency  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  now  undertakes  to  say  that  when  whisky  is  stored  in 
used  barrels  it  win  ZK)t  be  entitled  to  claim  more  than  1 
month's  age.  even  though  it  may  have  been  stored  in  such 
cooperage  for  10  years. 

If  one  wm  examine  the  definition  of  whisky  In  the  United 
Stotes  Riarmacopoeia,  it  defines  whisky  as  a  grain  distillato 
that  has  been  stored  in  charred  barrds  for  4  ytaxs  or  man. 
It  says  wrthing  about  old  barrels.  It  sasrs  nothing  about 
new  barrels.  It  merely  makes  the  requirement  that  it  be 
stored  In  diarred  barrds.  Yet.  in  the  face  of  that  definition 
irtileh  has  existed  for  mc«e  than  30  years,  the  Federal  Alco- 
hol AdminlaAration  by  regulation  penalises  the  makers  of 
Ugbfr-bodfted  whiskies  bgr  forbidding  them  under  penalty  to 
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stote  the  exact  age  of  the  whisky  because  stared  in  used 
cooperage.  Not  only  does  it  penalize  such  distUlers  and 
confiscate  a  portion  of  their  buidness  but  it  operates  in  a 
most  aflirmative  way  to  the  advantage  of  that  group  of 
distineries  that  make  only  heavy-bodied  whiskies  that  are 
stored  in  new  barrels.  Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  no  agency  of 
government  wiU  stand  by  a  regulation  that  is  at  once  so 
imreasonable  and  arbitrary,  and  which  files  in  the  face  of 
standards  that  have  been  accepted  for  many  generations. 

On  occasion  I  have  examined  and  reexamined  the  cele- 
brated decisions  made  on  the  subject  of  whisky  by  Attorney 
General  Charles  J.  Bonaparte  In  1907,  by  President  William 
H.  Taft  in  1909,  and  by  Attorney  General  George  J.  Wicker- 
sham  in  1910,  and  nowhere  In  those  opinions  and  decisions 
can  one  find  a  distinction  between  a  new  barrel  and  a  re- 
used barrel  for  purposes  of  storing  whisky.  In  fact.  Presi- 
dent Taft,  tn  his  notable  decision  of  1909  on  the  general 
subject  of  what  constitutes  whisky  for  the  purpose  of  clari- 
fying the  interpretetlon  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act  of 
1906,  in  commenting  on  the  viewpoint  of  Dr.  Harvey  Wiley 
and  of  Mr,  Bowers,  the  Solicitor  General  of  the  United 
States,  sajrs  that — 

He  f eU  Into  the  error  at  making  too  nice  a  distinction  In  ref- 
erence to  the  amount  c(  congeneric  substances  or  traces  of  fusel 
oil  required  to  constitute  whisky  for  practical  purposes,  when 
the  flavor  and  color  of  all  whiskies  but  straight  whiskies  have 
been  chiefly  that  of  ethjl  alcohol  and  bximt  sugar. 

If  there  be  any  contoition  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Alcohol  Administrator  that  whisky  which  is  stored  or  aged 
in  used  cooperage  is  not  entitled  to  claim  age  on  the  label 
when  offered  to  the  consumer  because  of  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  amount  of  so-caUed  "congeneric  sul)stances'* 
in  the  whisky,  that  contention  has  certainly  been  disposed 
of  by  the  opinion  of  President  Tiift  in  1909. 

While  I  beUeve  that  the  Federal  Alcohol  Administrator  is 
making  a  sincere  and  diligent  effort  to  properly  interpret 
and  enforce  the  Federal  Alcohol  Act  enacted  by  Congress  in 
1935,  I  submit  that  the  interpretation  of  the  term  "age" 
and  the  restrictions  upon  the  use  of  the  word  as  respects 
whisky  stored  in  used  cooperage  is  arbitrary,  unreasonable, 
and  untenable  and  must  be  materially  modified. 

The  regulation  of  the  F.  A.  A.  on  the  matter  of  age.  while 
perhaps  of  only  casual  and  academic  interest  to  many 
Members  of  this  House,  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  State  of 
Illinois  and  its  people.  If  it  is  permitted  to  stand,  it  wiU 
operate  to  confiscate  a  substantial  portion  of  the  business 
of  the  Illinois  distiUers.  In  turn  it  may  operate  to  confis- 
cate a  portion  of  the  Industrial  market  for  the  farmers  of 
Illinois;  it  wiU  operate  to  confiscate  the  jobs  of  those  who 
are  now  employed  in  Illinois  distiUeries;  it  wiU  operate  to 
confiscate  the  outlet  for  coal  produced  by  the  miners  of 
Illinois.  This  regulation  is  therefore  of  tremendous  eco- 
nomic importance  to  the  people  of  Illinois,  and  we  wffl  not 
supinely  submit  to  such  an  administrative  order  without 
Iirotest  and  resistance. 

The  Women  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAKES 

OF 

HON.  J.  BURRWOOD  DALY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  Jvly  15, 1937 

Mr.  DALY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  desire  to  make  reply  to  the  remarks  of  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  made  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentotives  on  July  8,  1937,  while  discussing  the  repeal  at 
section  213  of  the  so-caUed  economy  biU. 

I  am  confident  that  the  gentleman  fnKn  New  York  did 
not  give  serious  refiection  to  the  importance  of  his  utter- 
ances or  he  would  not  have  made  them.  I  am  certain  that 
serious  f orethougiit  would  have  restrained  him  from  reading 
into  the  Bioou)  eieerpts  from  the  t^wthnnny  of  X.  Claudi 


Babcock.  president  of  the  United  CivQ  Senrlce  Bmployaes. 
given  before  the  Committee  on  CivU  Service.    A  calm  read- 
ing of  them  leads  me  to  the  inescapable  conclusion  that  they 
were  unwarranted.  Inexcusable,  and  untrue. 
Let  me  quote,  page  6936  of  the  Rxcokd  of  July  8: 

Mr.  CxLUEft.  I  offered  the  original  bUl  which  had  tat  Its  pur- 
pose the  outright  repeal  of  section  313  of  the  Iconomy  Act  which 
to  my  mind  was.  and  stlU  is.  a  rank  discrimination  agalxua  niar- 
rlage.  and.  as  a  result.  necessarUy  against  married  women,  because 
the  stigma  tnd  burden  falls  prlmarUy  on  the  married 


What  stigma?  Since  when  have  the  holy  bonds  of  jnatri- 
mony  become  a  stigma?  I  cannot  comprehend  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  unless  his  further  sUte- 
ment  gives  the  explanation,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  how 
it  does.    Let  me  quote  him  further: 

I  urge  the  Members  to  read  the  hearings,  particularly  page  51, 
to  learn  how  Illicit  relationships  hare  been  encouraged.  TtUs  ln> 
dicates  succinctly  how  serious  this  situation  Is.  Hundreds  of 
couples  are  Uvlng  In  sin  in  this  city  and  the  rest  of  tbe  country 
because  of  the  stubbornness  of  some  of  the  Members  of  Oongrese 
who  f aU  to  see  the  ll^t  upon  this  subject. 


I  deny  that  such  a  condition  exists.  I  repudiate  tha 
charge  that  the  stubbornness  of  Members  of  this  Chamber 
leads  to  such  a  condition,  and  I  emphatically  resent,  with 
aU  the  force  that  is  in  me.  this  refiection  upon  the  honor, 
the  chastity,  and  the  morals  of  the  women  of  America. 

Let  me  resul  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Babcock.  inserted 
In  the  Rxcoss  by  the  gentleman  from  New  Yoilc: 

Oirls  come  In  here  under  the  apportionment  provisions  of  the 
dvU-serrlce  laws,  and  they  go  to  work  m  the  Fedeiml  eettMlsh- 
ments.  They  have  no  social  connections  In  Washington.  Boys 
come  in  from  the  States,  and  they  have  no  social  oonnertlops  la 
Washington.  The  first  and  most  natural  thing  which  occurs  is 
for  the  boys  and  girls  to  go  to  the  "movies"  together  or  walk 
down  the  street  together  or  for  a  boy  to  accompany  a  girl  hooe. 
Section  213  did  not  change  the  law  of  nature.  Ttie  result  IS 
that  these  people  are  buUdlng  up  in  themselves  a  reeentment 
against  tbe  Federal  Oovemment  for  preventing  them  from  having 
the  normal  marital  relationship,  on  the  one  hand;  and  If  they 
refrain  from  any  breach  of  the  present  code  of  ethics  or  code 
of  morals,  they  resent  the  Federu  Oovemment's  efforu  to  make 
them  refrain  from  a  perfectly  normal  marriage.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, many  at  them— and  I  am  speaking  now  from  actual  cases — 
many  of  them  do  not  refrain.  Absence  from  their  homes  and  the 
normal  restraint  about  the  home  make  It  an  actual  fact  that 
many  of  them  are  Uving  together  actually.  These  facts  are  known 
definitely,  not  only  to  myself  but  many  people  here  in  Washing- 
ton. My  office  happens  to  be  a  sort  of  clearing  house  where  the 
cases  come  up. 

I  had  very  recently  the  unf orttmate  task  of  removing  from  aa 
office  a  girl  who  was  in  hysterics,  put  her  on  a  train  so  ab»  could 
have  her  baby  without  too  much  trouble,  too  much  aoiartety. 
That  is  Just  one  case,  but  there  are  others;  I  would  say  eooras  of 
others.  And  there  are  scores  of  cases  in  which  there  have  not 
been  babies,  but  in  which  perfectly  good,  normal  Amcrlcaa  boys 
and  glris  ars  Uvlng  together  outside  of  matrimony,  not  bsoauee 
they  hi4)pen  to  be  Oovemment  employees,  not  because  they  an 
less  moral  than  anybody  else,  but  because  they  regard  this  law  as 
an  attack  upon  a  basic  human  right,  higher.  If  you  please,  than  the 
CXmsUtuUon  of  the  United  SUtes,  the  right  of  men  and  women  to 
love  each  other  and  live  together. 

I  never  heard  a  more  astounding  statement.  I  never  heard 
a  lower  or  a  more  nasty  statement  from  the  lips  of  a  man. 

Oh,  the  charity  to  that  heart  Oh.  the  noUe  tofluenoe  that 
animated  him.  He  put  an  unfortunate  girl  on  a  tndn  and 
soA  her  away  alone  that  she  might  have  her  baby  without 
too  much  trouUe.  too  much  notoriety.  And  then  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Civil  Service  Empk>yees  went  back  to  hit 
self -constituted  "clearinghouse"  of  women's  vlrtoe. 

There  are  many  girls  in  the  employ  at  the  Government 
from  the  fair  State  of  Pennsylvania,  which  I  have  the  henor 
to  represent  There  are  thousands  of  young  women  from 
every  State  In  the  Union.  They  are  the  fiower  of  America. 
They  are  the  bulwaiic  of  our  civilization.  As  some  poet  fdlow 
said.  "They  are  ministering  angels  and  havens  of  rest",  and 
keep  in  check  the  savage  impulses  of  mere  males  and  make 
American  manhood  decent,  as  good  women  have  dona 
through  all  the  ages,  and  they  will  continue  to  do  so  long  aa 
civilization  and  decency  lasts. 

The  implication— ^lay,  the  positive  assertion— that  the 
womanhood  of  America  is  so  constituted  that  her  sexual  im- 
pulses are  such  that  if  she  cannot  satisfy  them  Bdtly 
wUl  abandon  the  Sixth  Commandment  and  follow  the 
profession  In  the  world  Is  as  repugnant  to  me  as  It  Is  untnia. 
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I  cannot  ronain  lOent  In  fbe  face  of  wadu  a  Biateiaept.    X 
cannot  aQow  it  to  poai  nnchidlenged. 

Whaterer  deoenej  there  is  in  me  I  owe  to  a  Minted 
mother,  who  died  daortly  after  giTlnf  me  Urth.  and  to  the 
aaodation  and  zeflninc  mflnftirw  of  a  ttmxmJaam,  a  loving, 
and  devoted  wife.  Tbtj  were  women.  Women  of  Amprica. 
And  there  are  untold  mllUooa  of  women  In  America  today 
wiiOTaiA  with  them,  and  many  are  onployed  in  Washington 
and  throughout  the  rest  of  the  country.  They  are  undeflled, 
and  they  will  remain  so.  They  are  imre  and  virtoous.  and 
they  irfU  eentinoe  to  be^o.  Thousands  of  them  wOl  never 
know  eamal  knowledge  of  men.  TlMUflands  of  them  will 
five  king  years  and  pnaeiyt  their  virtue  and  return,  at  the 
end  of  their  aOotfted  time,  to  ttke  Ood  vrho  made  them,  with 
the  virginity  they  were  Uessed  with  at  their  birth,  unsullied 


I  know  not  wfaiA  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  me. 
The  fates  may  deal  with  me  kindly,  perchance  harshly.  I 
kaosr  nat  wiiether  my  foet  wfH  tread  ivimrose-bordered 
paths  or  barren  soil.  But  I  am  confident  I  will  never  have 
a  more  wmfMing  mission  to  perform.  I  glory  in  the  fact 
timt  I  am  T*TfH*"g  upon  the  floor  of  the  Congress  of  the 
XlBitad  States  of  America  championing  and  defending  the 
ehasttty.  the  virtue,  and  the  honor  of  womanhood. 

^  iffeagr  talk  ebofut  a  woouai^  wfhan  m  tbo  It  had  a  Itmlt: 
TbMV'a  not  m  mx>t  on  Mith  or  bMvaa. 
Then'*  net  a  Joy  to  manlrtnd  glTen. 
Hmk's  not  s  bi— tng  nor  »  woe. 
»'■  BoS  a  wtol^MfMl  yts  or  no. 
Mt  a  Ufa  er  death  or  Mrth 
I  m  tmthmru  wtiglit  ct  wctth, 

WlttWttt  •  WOOMUB  la  HL 


PfauH  for  the  $30,000,000  Jefferaoa  Memorial  in  St 

LoidSi  Mo. 
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or 

-^  JION.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

01^  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
TfiMTSdav.  Julg  15. 1937 

Ux.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  ought  not  to  let 
ItM  agitation  about  saving  the  cherry  trees  about  the  Tidal 
Basin  and  the  fuss  and  furor  about  selecting  a  site  for  the 
$S.M0.000  memorial  to  Jefferson  which  this  Congress  has 
aathorted  to  be  built  here  in  Washington  crowd  out  of 
our  mindB  the  faot  that  the  Natimial  Park  Service  are  going 
right  ahead  with  the  condemnation  and  purchase  of  the  37 
taiocki  of  lamwtf  in  downtown  St  Louis  for  ttte  hnllrting 
of  ttio  aseond  msnoclal  to  Jefferson  in  that  city,  costing 
|M,000.000.  no  part  of  which  eipemlltuie  haa  ever  been 
aothoRted  kr  this  or  any  preceding  OoogrssB.  Mr.  Resident 
and  Mayor  "***"**'»'*.  please  remove  this  iUfgltlmatf  child 


I  advised  the  Members  that  but  $934»0  of  the 
eontampiatadhadaofarbeenvent  We  can  greatly  help 
Iht  Preakknt  ta his iwinmny  program  by  instituting  an  inves- 
Uaatkm  which  win  halt  this  wasteful  and  unnecessary  project 
now.  Tbe  nmldeiit  eoukl  sbnpltfy  matters  by  a  new  Execu- 
tive order  sovsnding  work  on  the  project  until  the  fraud  and 
oorxupUon  upon  whl^  the  bond-issiy  ejection  in  8t  Louis 
was  bottomed  haa  been  disposed  of.  Surdy  no  one  would  want 
to  proceed  with  the  bulkhng  of  a  $30,000,000  memorial  to  that 


and  deomcracy  are  beyond  question,  and  have  future  genera- 
tiona  point  to  it  as  a  monument  to  fraud,  corruption,  graft 
Howevei.  diould  Both  a  monusMot  ever  be  built  I 
would  It  not  be  lltttng  and  proper,  as  a  warning  to  the 
fuftare  dtlwns  of  America,  to  set  up  a  special  room  in  this 
to  ezhibtt  aU  the  historteal  documents 
of  fraud  and  comtptlon  wibkh  have  so  far 


for  the 

of  tte 


under  the  pewMons 


Act  of  August  21. 1035,  to  start  now  ccdlecting  these  features. 

First  of  all  they  ought  to  get  photostatic  copies  of  the 
regirtration  books  of  the  city  of  Bt  Louis  for  1035  and 
1036  to  show  the  thousands  of  fake  names  that  were  writ- 
ten into  the  registers  for  the  ghost  voters. 

Next  they  might  assemble  a  full  collection  of  all  the 
publicity  materials  the  promoters  of  the  plan  iised  in  de- 
ceiving the  public  as  to  the  Qovemmoit's  connection  with 
this  memorial  scdieme. 

Then,  too,  they  should  gather  and  cartf  ully  preserve  allies 
of  all  of  the  local  newspapers  of  St.  Louis  from  April  1035 
to  August  1936.  and  particularly  all  the  Issues  of  the  news- 
papers of  September  1936,  showing  the  great  expose  of  the 
frauds  which  have  been  revealed  in  the  meoMirial  promotions 
so  far. 

Along  with  the  newspapers  they  should  secure  life-size 
photographs  of  the  men  who  confessed  their  part  in  the 
ballot-box  stuJBng  in  the  election  of  September  10.  1935. 
With  these  photogn^idis  there  should  be  a  collection  <A  the 
photographs  of  the  Judges  and  grand  Jurors  who  so  far  have 
contributed  to  the  obstruction  of  Justice  in  St.  Louis  by  their 
indifference,  their  inactivity,  or  by  their  downright  disr^ard 
tot  commm  decency. 

Another  fine  exhibit  for  the  ct^ection  would  be  aD  of  the 
scrapbocdcs  assemUed  by  the  Citizens'  Nonpartisan  Commit- 
tee. These  tell  the  whole  story  in  a  vivid  and  picturesque 
manner. 

To  make  the  exhibit  more  attractive  from  the  visual  stand- 
point, the  National  Park  Service  ouf^t  to  assemble  the  orig- 
inals of  the  many  cartoons  drawn  by  Pitzpatrick,  of  the  St. 
LouJs  Post-Dispatch,  and  by  Daniel  Bashop.  of  the  St.  Louis 
Star-Times,  dealing  with  election  frauds  In  general  and  the 
memorial  frauds  in  particular.  Then,  along  with  all  this 
gallery  of  the  notorious,  there  should  be  a  special  effort 
made  to  get  the  photograidis  of  the  board  of  election  com- 
missioners urtio  were  removed  from  office  by  former  Gov- 
ernor Park  tor  gross  incompetency. 

Beside  the  pictures,  draped  with  bunting  and  crepe,  should 
be  hung  the  pictures  of  the  great  civic  leaders  and  promoters 
whom  I  have  mentioned  heretofore.  The  exhibit  would  not 
be  complete  without  a  large  painting  of  Mayor  Dickmann, 
shown  speaking  to  the  city  employees  a  few  days  before  the 
bond-issue  election.  Below  the  picture,  in  the  largest  t3rpe 
possible,  his  ultimatum  to  the  city  workers,  "Driver  or 
else",  should  be  prt^iKrly  placed. 

Beside  the  mayors  picture  the  National  Park  Service 
might  find  it  advisable  to  hang  the  photograi^is  of  all  the 
learned  counsel  they  have  employed  to  thwart  the  rights  of 
the  people  and  build  this  monument  based  on  fraud  ai^ 
graft.  If  after  all  this  the  room  is  not  complete,  a  collec- 
tion ol  the  affidavits  made  by  dtisens  whose  votes  were 
counted,  but  not  cast  would  be  interesting  as  would  the  list 
of  contributors  to  the  slush  fund  used  in  the  election  Itself 
and  the  "bonus  fund"  of  $36,000  colleeted  as  a  presentation 
to  the  purchasers  of  the  memorial  booda  which  so  far  have 
actually  been  sold. 

All  of  thees  items,  together  with  the  photographs  of  the 
vacant  lots  and  vacant  buildings  inhatdted  by  the  ghost 
vote  of  St.  Louis.  I  submit  would  make  an  attractive  and  a 
historical  display. 

Po-sonally.  I  might  vote  an  appropriation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  such  an  exhibit  together.  I  believe  the  good 
it  would  do  as  an  object  lesson  to  future  generations  would 
pay  dividends. 

Mr.  Siieaker,  this  JeffCTSon  Memorial  In  St.  Louis  is  an 
Issue  this  Congress  will  have  to  face  sooner  or  later.  Why 
not  now? 

We  make  the  matter  more  difficult  by  delays.  The  Mem- 
bers of  both  the  Senate  axkl  of  this  House  who  have  ac- 
cepted membership  on  the  United  States  Territorial  Expan- 
sion Memorial  Commission  have  so  far  had  nothing  to  say 
about  this  whole  procedure.  Their  plans^  I  fad  confident, 
neverlncfaKled  fraud,  corruption,  and  graft  To  these  Mem- 
faHB  of  the  Congress  I  taivite  special  oonsideratiaa  of  this 
■tetament  and  of  the  seven  previous  addresses  I  have  mada 
upon  the  aune  snhtect^  At  this  point  I  preaent  tha  18  cardl- 
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nal  principles  of  democracy  as  expounded  by  Tliomas  Jeffer- 
son. Let  U8  follow  tbem  now  of  stopping  this  waste  of  the 
public  funds  with  »  vlgonMis  investigation  which  will  fix 
the  responsibility  on  those  who  have  attempted  to  obtain 
money  from  the  Federal  Government  by  fraudulent  means 
and  devices. 

Rjllowlng  are  the  articles  of  Democratic  faith  as  laid 
down  by  TlMmas  Jefferson: 

I.  The  people  the  only  souroe  of  legMsHve  power. 

5.  The  abaoltite  and  everiastlng  eeTerance  of  chvr^  md  state. 
8.  The  treedom.  aorerelgoty  and  Independence  at  the  ngpetXtn 

fStateB. 

4.  The  Union  a  confederacy,  a  compact;  neither  •  ocaatiUAmtlaa. 
nor  a  centraDcatlan. 

6.  The  Oonatltutkm  of  tht  Union,  a  q;>eeial  writ  of  guaranteed 
powers,  limited  and  defined.  

6.  The  ciTU  paramount  to  the  military  power. 
V.  The  Repreaentatlre   to   obey   the    mstmctions   of   bis   con- 
•dtuents. 
8.  Cectiona  free  and  suffrage  unlrenal. 
».  No  hereditary  office,  or  order,  or  title. 
10.  No  taxation  beyond  public  want. 

II.  No  national  debt  If  possible. 

12.  No  costly  splendor  of  administration. 

18.  No  prescription  of  opinion  or  of  public  dlscnaskm.        

14.  No  unnecessary  Interference  In  Individual  eonduot,  prop- 
erty, or  gpeech. 

15.  No  favored  classes  and  no  monopolies. 

16.  No  public  moneys  expended  exo^t  by  warrant  of  m>eclal 
appropriation. 

17.  No  mysteries  of  govenmient  inaccessible  to  the  public  eye. 
IS.  Public  compensation  for  public  serTioe;  sslartes  moderate  and 

ptfvadlng  economy. 
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or 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdajf,  July  20, 1937 


ADDRESS  BY  BON.  EailAKUEL  CELLKR.  OF  NSW  YORK 


Mr.  McCC^mCACK.  Utr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  ttie  Rbcorv,  I  include  the  following 
speech  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Toric  (Mr.  CEXxnl: 

Just  about  a  year  has  elapsed  since  Ooncpresi  passed  the  undla- 
tnbuted'proflts  tax.  Since  that  time  we  have  been  able  to  watch 
the  actual  operation  of  the  tax  and  appraise  its  effects  on  busi- 
ness. More  particularly,  we  can  observe  the  hardships  wrought 
Ijy  certain  of  Its  provisions  which  should  be  changed. 

Zjet  me  make  tt  claar  at  the  outset  that  I  am  not  atten^itlng 
m  a  bm  which  I  Introduced  to  repeal  the  oofporatlon  undla- 
tnbuted-pro&ts  tax.  I  am  only  trying  to  modify  and  Improve 
'  ttiis  act  so  that  It  will  be  more  equitable.  The  tax  as  it  to  sow 
oonsUtuted  to  a  thorn  In  the  side  of  business,  especially  annoying 
to  the  small-  and  moderate-slBed  corporations.  Certain  parovlsions 
of  thto  act  tend  to  Impede  progren.  dow  down  raeovery.  and  block 
the  growth  of  employment.  Thto  impediment  to  bnsinass  to  not 
only  a  detriment  to  the  saSjOOO  corporations  b«t  to  equally  detri- 
mental to  laborers.  T^it"*^.  and  the  Oovernment.  Tlie  laborer  to 
hurt  by  anything  that  holds  back  employment.  The  larmar  to 
hurt  by  anything  that  holds  back  purchasing  power  from  the  great 
masses  of  people  who  constitute  the  farmers'  market.  The  Oov- 
ernment to  hurt  when  great  numbers  of  its  dtisens,  be  they  bml- 
nessmen.  laborers,  or  farmers,  are  hurt. 

The  first  grave  defect  of  the  present  tax  on  undistrHrated  pcoOts 
of  corporations  to  that  It  does  not  sHow  ImprovemcnU  and  en- 
largements of  capital  assets  to  be  made  from  the  faming  power 
of  the  corporation.  Thto  has  a  decided  tendency  to  stop  eorpo- 
ratlon  growth  and  henoe  check  reemptoyment.  No  coiporatkm  to 
allowed  to  use  without  penalty  its  earnings  for  purposes  of  espan- 
sion.  of  renewal  ot  equipment  and  machinery,  or  ot  bolstering  up 
a  weakened  cspUal  structure.  

As  long  as  the  undistributed-profits  tax  does  not  ptovlds  some 
exemption  for  funds  actually  used  In  the  laaproveeaent  of  plants 
and  equipment,  it  deprives  business  of  funds  needed  foe  egpeiislfm. 
Thto  defect  will  lead  eventually  to  grave  results.  It  not  only 
dampens  the  spirits  of  businessmen,  and  In  the  long  run  reduoes 
profits,  bat  it  also  retards  aonasl  biisin—  sipsnstwi     We  sil 


Itmbis  •dsctB  of  tMs 
onaU  of  the  peopls  of  the 
tndtvtduato  datoa  ttet  the 
tt  may  tend  to  spread  dMtfenda.  will 
Mow.  in  many  casss  thto  to 
oney.  obvlaualy  asore  people  vrtU  boy 
pOoes  to  rise  to  a  hl|^  level  wc  nrast 
■cpansloa.  slaoe  tt  to  oaly  toy 
be  preduoed.    IdoMSgeasterMtoasf 
oontinae  to  hsnede  SKpansIca  tturt  we  wtH 
of  goods,  btittte  sav  that  logically  we  ongtot  to 
forced  to  pay  higher  prleee.  slaee  tooitaeas  wOl 
as  they  would  If  ttaslr  growth  was  not  hindeMd  toy  the 
osdlatnbated  eurpwaUca-profita  tax. 
The  aeeend  pave  defect  to  Wtotoh  I  caU 
tax  on  UMdtstrltouted 


If 
to 


to 

vfil  toe 

Ings 

attag  earnings. 


that  oMer 


retn 


of 


d  topay 
reach  a 


ompmatlewe  with 
^aboot  plowtng  hack  a  part 
giwwliig  uui  potations  or  umputatlnia  with 
~  growing  eoiporatloiis  ofsed  targe  funds 

Cbssr  oaanot  get  these  fands  eaeept  toy 
earnings.    Forthetmcre.  It  to  clear  that  < 
toU  bands  or  Issue  stodt  as  readily  as 
large  corporations  that  have  a 
listed  on  tte  stock  market. 

By  retarding  ttoe  growth  of  saaallsr  ooapetttots  the 
decided  advantage  to  the  last^.  meaopoUstSe  euipoiattai 
ser  lfm»ltr.  In  hto  asw  book  on  the  Undtstottutad  ProOts  T^e. 

points  out  that—  

"Mature  oorporatloos  will  also  tmcm  strategic  adva^aigas  os«r 
young,  growing  eocpoBatlaBs  toaeause  ttoe  letger  eofpatatlooa  tiw- 
quenUy  need  to  save  relaUvely  lees  of  their  earatotis  than  the 
small  oocpoimtlans  and  toeoauss  the  loo  si  toaaukses  of  undMrttouted 
profits  are  taxed  at  tower  rates  than  the  higher  tonekste.  ttoe 
typical  large  eorperatton  to  faversd  in 
undtotritouied-prafita  tax.* 

A  good  wimplm  of  thto  to  found  In  the 
ooodittoolng  In  retafi  atoraa.    Soppeaa  It  eoiia  tat,eoe  to  equip  a 
store  with  an  alro«oadttiaclng  apparmtns.    If  a         _^     _ 
having  one  store  earned  only  ftSJMO  last  ysar  and  wisbed  to 
chase  thto  apparatus  out  of  Its  eamtngs.  tt  would  toe  tarssd 
an  extremely  high  tax  for  thto  prtvUege.    Thto  tax  wooM 
rate  of  27  percent  on  the  undtrtrOmted  net  tacnoae.  which  to 
axoeas  of  €0  percent  of  the  adjusted  net  tneoase.    In 
tor  ease  the  snuOl  eotporatlon  might  eesn  toe  foreod  to 

money  to  pay  the  tax  m  ORler  to  wse  Its  own  fun*  to ^  . 

with  a  store  next  door.    Kow.  If  the  store  next  door  ^m  part  ef  a 
large  ehatn-stare  outfit  that  earned  g600.eeo  tout  year,  the 
outisy  of  $2S;000  for  air  oondVUnntng  rapraasnts  a  sasaB  part  «f 
profits.    Henoe  the  chain  store  would  he  totoed.  at 
pay  only  a  7-peroent  tax  on  that  part  «f  the  awplna 
ehaae  this  equipment. 

Of  ooone.  the  tax.  as  It  now  standa.  tends  to  Chad 
of  the  larger  ecrporatleos  aa  w^  as  the  aasaOar  o«ss.  lot  the  Itttto 
fellows  have  tound  It  anieh  harder  to  hear  thm  the  big  fsDowa. 
Thto  exptotaia  why  the  smaller  eorporatlow  are  ooasplatnlwg  Wt- 
terly  about  thto  tax.  In  a  recent  statement  before  the  Hease  Ooaa- 
mtttee  on  Appropriations,  asking  addltiaaal  fuada  far  Itoa  Joint 
committee  on  Internal  Bevenoe  Ttoxatton.  Mr.  I*.  H.  ftitoar,  ehtof 
of  staff,  said: 

*n)re  have  a  vast  atooont  of  oarrespendsBoe  forwasdsd  to  tot 
dhecUy  or  through  Congreasmen  and  Senatars  imniptolnhig  sf 
esrtain  effects  ef  the  undistrttouted-prafits  taa.  AtaMiK  walfoeailf 
those  are  from  aaull  eorporatlons.'* 

When  the  tax  OB  uBdistrtouted  praftto  was  toetow  ooe 
last  year,  it  vras  argued  that  corporations  eouM  atlll  fs*  a 
notably  by  issuing  notsa.  dsetortag  tsasMs 
^t  nghts.  selltng  stoek.  or  toseiaf  bsafia   SM 
have  iMt  proved  to  toe  of  saiy  great  advani— s  to  the 
eotporatien.    InthaeaaaofmanyaaaU^^ 
we  of  the  mito  naathod  of  dtotrtbotlBg  the  mg 

dubious  isaidts.    m  ausay  caaos  the  Instrtsw  ef 
oorparaMoBa  lltevaUy  were  forced  to 
toy  toaolng  tang-tsm  notes  with  low  lat 
The  aaoall  aatnortty  stoekholdars  found  that 
taxable  on  their  face  vidue  as  dIvMtosida.  ttisy 
jwi.«p»»^«»Miy  uttMm  «—  tlia  niian  msekat.    In  not  a 

small  minority  intsrssts  got 

xattoiM  that  use  thto  aaethod.  however,  admit  tt  will 
toefore  thto  capital  market— the  ss  callart  friend 
cloeed  forever  to  ttwm. 
The  «—• «~~  of  taaabto  atock  dividenda  to  not  wlttoswt  Its 
_   If  the  stock  dividend  to  not  tasable.  the 
the  uadtotrttuted-eamlngs  tax.   Aoooedlng  to  the  ] 
or  stoekHUvldend  praotlee. 
to  be  tnabla.  must  siter  the  equl^  of  the 
pleat  method  of  doing  thto  to  totoBW^sfsrrad  stad^      ^  _ 

of  SBcnrtttas  bwawrt  of 

it  to  quasttonahto  how  long  the 
.  stock  without  affeeting  homifully 
Be  may  be  eonpand  to 


fOtoed  to 
todeaagrthlat 


AK  uuB  poms  1  prMexa  xat  u  caroi- 
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ofelMMaB  to  «Hb  dMdndi  Win  cc— ftqm  IrwkhnliUni  '*i^o  vffl 
to  taatd  In  tta*  MM  mauMr  OD  their  tadtftdnal  moomM  M  If  thqr 

wm  not  to  paid  In  OMih,  vbleli 

to  piy  ttoir  addtttoBia  tn  and  to  InoraaM  ttoir 

xr  a  atooklialdv  laloH  eaib  to  paf  ma 

■  by  aiillng  sobm  o(  lila  ito^  to  moK  anffar 

win  ate  tend  to  dipna  tlia  aaitot  for  tto 

of  irtook  dlfldnMla  to  ttom* 

vlll  prtfar  to  tot*  tto  corpotatton  pay  an 

a  caan  dtvMHid.'* 

of  hgtoa  or  prlTfl^taa  to  mnohaaa  itoek  grantad  with 

of  atott  to  alocklMddarB  m  ordw  to  lalaa  capital  alao 

wm  only  eaarefa  thla 

It  la  worth  anmathliHi    Oiiiuadly.  only  laiia 

ttol  toiaa  ttoir  aaeorttlaa  totad  on  tto 

oOiaettva  vm  of  lights    In  ttoa  owwiantlon  wa  must  ncall 

tto  faet  ttot  laaa  ttan  IpereaBt  of  oar  oorporatlaos  toTO  attalntd 

Inlrdly.  tto  vm  of  nghta  la  Tsry  often  a 

LABtty.  It  li  almoat  ImpoMlble  to 

of  flghta  daring  a  rteprwalnn,  and  this  Is  tto  period 

tto  laek  of  oi^ltal  is  fatal  to  oorporatkns  and  indui^  In 

lab  of  tto  Tteasury  Department,  admitted  laat 

at  tto  Benato  hearings  ttot  moat  corporatlone  could  not  eell 

atocii  dHftwg  a  depceaslon. 

Tto  flototloa  of  hooda  le  made  more  dlffleolt  by  the  preeent 

tto  oorporate  surplus,  tto  leee 

of  tto  hoods  of  ttot  ocnnpany.    Bonds  are  no 

dUtetaut  In  this  reapset  than  mortgagee.   Tto  lai^  tto  equity  of 

tto  owner  of  tto  ptopetty,  tto  better  tto  mortgage.    Convendy. 

tto  oompanr  has,  tto  easier  It  will  be  for 
that  company  to  tone  bonda.    Thla  tax  praventa  proper  and  ad^ 

unable  to  fdow  back  aa 

ty  find  It  more  difficult  to 

It  le  readily  noticed  ttot 

mi^  to  hlndwed  by  not  being  able  to  issue 

aa  hafOnc  tto  large  oorporatlona  that  tove  already 

win  tove  a  com- 
wto 


ttol 


Is  tto  qosstkn  of  wait' 

MM  oan  to  neither  further  capital  aocu- 

1  «f  addttkmal  eairttal  aaaeta.   Our  preeent 

lawa  eauae  tto  wealthier  Individuals  to 

Sora.   How  thla  to  Itaelf  may  not  to  harm- 

I  other  avennsa  of  aavlnga  are  kq>t  open. 

BKve  mui^  and  tto  middle 

Tto  Ooeemment 

large  fand^  although  tto  reoent 

Important  svanoe  for  savlxwi^    We  should 

that  wa  ooght  not  to  bio*  all  tto  Important  roa<te  of 

aia  ooBTlnead  that  this  country  has  reached  Ite 

aattvtty  and  that  Na  days  of  graateat  ej^wnslon 

I,  tat  cam,  will  never  balleva  other  than  that  thla  ooun- 

and  grow  to  tto  future  to  hali^ta  m 

of. 

lartod  iMt  year  when  tto  preeent  tax  maaaure  wm 

It  waa  oontended  ttot  eoma  oorporatlonB  eaved  too 

tto  aaiplas  to  qteeulato  to  tto  call-money  martet 

nearttloe  of  other  mmpenlee.    I  wleh  to  call 

to  tto  fact  that  aU  of  thaee  praetloee  would 

In  a  laiga  maaMiia.  to  aabjaoted  to  tto  preeent  tax.  alnea 

ptovldeafor  only  tto  eremptkm  from  tto  tax  of 

'  to  tbm  Improvement  of  tto  produotlTe  faelll- 

tlaaeCtto     ' 

ttot  X  propoee  to  tto 

with  tto  dladnrge  of  Indebted- 

Baa  led  to  eonfllcts  totween  Stato 

Is  moat  ivparent  to  tto  case  of 

Many  Statee  tove  laws  which 

tto  pnfitoiil  of  divldanda  whan  capital  Is  impaired  and 

to  toaet  aaUe  under  certato 
f  oreee  such  corporis 
a  tax  fv  tto  prlUlege,  or,  rather. 
dnt^  of  IMng  «v  to  tto  Blato  law.    B  oneh  oorporatlaaa  deelara 

"   ^«^ipH%l  (true- 
of  toa  tax  to  oMttt  to  comply  with  Stato  lawa 
otolMity  dote  not  ha^  tto  oorporatloa.    Of  oourae.  if  It  were  no* 
thiB  waatoning  of  oorporatlons  Is  extremrty 
henafid  to  laber  and  eBBgdoymsnt,  It  would  not  matter  eo  much. 

to  my  attention  dearly  demon- 
tto  toloafelaa  and  eampUeatlona  that  are  engndered  by  tto 

hard  hit  by  tto 

that  It  had  aceumu- 

a  aubetantlal  deceit  by  JMraary  1.  Itgg.    nineteen  thlrty-elx 

1  n  good  year,  and  tto  eorporatloo  aamad  a  alaable  proOt  during 

peat  oiough  to  w^m 

inealluu  about  tto  le- 

a  dtvidnd.    But  not  to  pay  tto  dividend  would 

of  a  aiAetantial  tax.    Trying  to  toep  wlthto 

lawa  tto  oarperatton  *"*«^tie«1  tta 

»  ^My  aa  to  eilmlnato  Ma  de&lt  and  tocn  dedaiad 

•  «MgM«  Off  prwMeaily  aU  tto  avnli«i  of  ItM.    fltoee  this  dtt- 

dataMd  that,  to  oOaet.  tto  dtvldnd 
only  through  tto  redaetka  of 


therefore  la  not  taxable  to  the  recipients,  and  aoeordlngly  tto 
onmpany  Is  not  relieved  from  the  undlstributed-proflte  tax.  Bow 
this  matter  will  finally  to  decided  I  do  not  know,  but  this  case 
lllustratee  how  tto  preeent  tax  law  forced  an  unwise  dlvklaid 
distribution.  When  we  passed  this  tax  in  Ck^ngrem  last  year,  wa 
attempted  to  forestall  occurrencee  like  this  by  exempting  bank- 
rupt oorporatfcma  from  the  payment  of  the  tax.  But  It  le  now 
evident  ttot  we  did  not  altogether  succeed  in  this  respect. 

Tto  amendment  which  I  tove  offered  on  tto  discharge  of  to- 
debtedneas  will  neither  allow  corporations  to  get  In  debt  to  avoid 
tto  tsx  on  undistributed  earnings  not  will  it  foster  an  Increase  In 
debt.  Rather  it  will  have  a  beneficial  social  effect  by  encouraging 
tto  repayment  of  old  debts  and  discourage  new  debts.  This  Is  due 
to  the  fact  ttot  tto  exemption  from  the  tax  will  be  allowed  odIj 
when  tto  eeralngs  are  applied  to  the  payment  of  debts  oontrscted 
before  i^rll  30,  1936,  or  obligations  issued  to  refund  debts  incurred 
prior  to  May  1.  1936. 

There  i»  no  doubt  but  that  the  present  tax  law  does  discrimlnato 
against  ccffporatlons  that  have  heavy  bonded  indebtednesses.  Now, 
all  I  propoee  to  do  is  to  so  amend  the  present  tax  law  that  thla 
dlacrlmlnation  will  to  removed  as  of  tto  date  the  tax  on  \indls- 
tributed  profits  became  prominent.  If  corporations  go  Into  further 
debt  now,  they  at  least  know  the  penalty  that  they  have  to  pay. 
But  logically  we  ou^t  not  to  discriminate  against  corporations 
who  could  not  possibly  hav?  foreseen  this  particular  tax  when 
they  went  into  debt. 

The  third  amendment  pn^«oeed  Is  the  one  dealing  with  a  general 
credit  of  30  percent  of  tto  adjusted  net  income.  I  believe  that  it 
Is  desirable  to  permit  corporations  to  put  aside  part  of  ttolr  earn- 
ings in  good  years  to  to  used  aa  a  reserve  for  bad  irears.  Tliou- 
sands  of  years  ago  Joseph  solved  the  same  basic  problem  by  stor- 
Ing  wheat.  We  can  help  solve  our  present  problem  of  the  buslneas 
cycle  by  saving  money  and  capital  during  good  times.  Indeed,  our 
wh(^  preeent  Social  Security  Act  is  predicated  on  the  fact  ttot 
during  the  years  when  lat>or  is  employed  part  of  ttolr  salary, 
together  with  a  like  sum  from  the  employer,  shall  to  set  aside  aa 
a  reserve  against  unemployment  and  aid  age.  We  should  apply 
the  same  prtndple  to  corporations  and  cspitaL  CMonel  Ayrea  baa 
stated  this  point  well  when  he  proved  by  figures  of  tto  Department 
of  Coouneroe  ttot  the  national  Income  judd  out  exceeda  tto  na- 
tional Income  produced  by  a  total  of  $36,000,000,000  tetween  1930 
and  1934.    He  concluded  by  stating: 

"That  sum  repreeento  tto  contribution  that  bustoees  made  to 
emergency  relief  during  6  depression  years.  Tlieee  paymento  to 
excees  of  tocome  were  made  poesible  because  surpluses  had  been 
accumulated." 

Tto  last  amendment  ttot  I  tove  offered,  allowing  *%  corpora- 
tion to  distribute  up  to  25  percent  of  Ito  adjusted  net  tocome 
within  90  days  following  the  doee  of  the  taraMe  year^  has  been 
called  by  aocountanta  the  humane  provision.  Tlie  failure  of  tto 
preeent  law  to  permit  oorporatlons  to  take  the  customary  time 
after  tto  end  of  tto  fiscal  year  to  analyse  and  examine  their 
flnancial  poeltlon  has  been  bitterly  criticized.  Moet  oorporatlona 
are  not  able  to  determine  ttoir  real  income  overnight.  They 
frequently  require  2  or  3  montto'  time  before  tto  necessary  com- 
putations and  accounting  records  and  audita  can  to  made,  and 
yet  our  i»«eent  tax  law  makes  it  neceesary  for  them  to  estimate 
their  earnings  and  pay  tto  dividends  before  tto  year  baa  ended. 
When  tto  undlstrlbuted-proflto  tax  was  introduced  to  the  HOuea 
last  year,  tto  bill  provided  for  dividends  to  to  made  up  until  2\^ 
montto  after  the  taxable  year.  Tto  provision  wss  only  dropped 
because  tto  House  was  afraid  that  revenue  would  to  lost  tto  fizat 
year.  Now  tto  passage  of  this  reasonable  and  hunuuxe  provlslan 
will  cause  no  loes  of  revenue  over  a  period  of  years. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  ttot  I  believe  tto 
amendmenta  are  entirely  reasonable  and  in  accordanoa  wlto  the 
opinion  of  many  men  who,  like  myself,  bold  no  brief  for  any 
eorporatlan,  but  who  do  believe  ttot  only  by  tto  ^>pllcatlon  of 
tto  prtoclplee  of  Justice  can  society  as  a  whole  advance. 

Secretary  Morgenthau,  to  a  letter  to  tto  President  rdatlve  to 
general  tax  pt^clea,  stated: 

-Any  changes  to  the  tax  structure  ahould,  therefore,  not  to  to 
the  direction  of  tocreased  taxee.  But  this  very  situation  makea 
ft  possible  and  timely  for  xis  now  to  consider  revision  of  tto  tax 
laws  with  tto  purpose  of  removing  any  toequitlee  or  unneceesary 
administrative  difficulties  that  may  to  Inherent  to  tto  law  and 
atotlng  or  modifying  taxee  ttot  create  imfalmeas  to  consumers 
or  to  trade  or  tove  other  disadvantages  which  outweigh  ttolr 
revenue  ytdd." 

Senator  Robinson,  tto  majority  floor  leader  of  tto  Senate,  to 
quoted  as  saying: 

"Personally,  I  should  like  to  see  a  modification  of  the  sxnrplus 
eorporatlan  tax,  passed  at  the  last  session,  so  that  tovestmenta  to 
new  enterprises  and  business  may  to  encouraged." 

Senator  Hiasisow.  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee^ 
to  dlscusstog  this  tax.  Is  reported  as  favoring: 

**01vlng  further  relief  to  debt-ridden  corporations  and  companlea 
unable  to  meet  obligations,  and  possibly  new  provisions  to  en- 
courage modemlzatloD  and  rebixUdtog  of  plante." 

Jeese  Jones.  Chairman  of  tto  Reconstnictlon  Finance  Corpora- 
tion, declared: 

"1  sincere  hope  Congress  wm  review  and  modify  to  some  re- 
apeeto  the  1996  Revenue  Act  when  it  meete  to  Janmury.  topeclaUy 
I  would  Ilto  to  eee  an  amendment  to  this  act  ttot  would  encourage 
axpendltores  for  modernizations  of  all  character;  for  replacement 
of  plant,  machinery,  and  equipment:  for  rebulldtog:  and  one  that 
would  mato  aome  further  jmivtslon  for  institutions  laboring  and« 
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"Certainly  If  bustoees  enterprises  are  permitted  to  rxcumulate 
reasonable  reserves  to  cany  them  through  periods  of  depression 
or  slack  bxisincss.  and  provisions  are  made  ttot  will  enable  those 
to  debt  to  pay  only  normal  taxes  until  ttoy  get  out  of  debt,  and 
there  is  a  modification  that  will  encourage  aiui  permit  ci4>ital 
exi>endlturcs.  the  principle  of  taxtog  undistributed  corporate  net 
tocomes  is  entitled  to  a  fair  trial." 

He  also  stated  that  he  has  "every  confidence  that  toe  President 
will  to  entirely  willing  to  tove  Congress  review  this  measure,  espe- 
cially if  it  can  be  shown  that  there  are  ineqiiitles.  or  that  any 
provision  to  the  act  retards  capital  expendltuzes." 

Most  economists  and  tax  experts  are  likewise  agreed  that  certato 
refonns  are  necessary  if  tto  tax  on  undistributed  profito  Is  to  to 
retained  in  our  fiscal  system.  Professor  Buebler  ooocludee  his  book 
on  toe  Undistributed  Profito  Tax  by  stating: 

"If  the  harsh  and  highly  unequal  featurae  of  tto  undtstributed- 
proflta  tax  are  removed,  tto  Government  la  juatlflad  to  axpcrlmant- 
h^  with  this  new  revenue  to  determine  ita  usefutoaea  to  tto  Ped- 
eral  tax  system.  Much  Is  to  be  said  for  the  principle  of  undlstrlb- 
uted-profite  taxation,  which  finds  favor  among  many  economt^. 
Tto  tax  should  to  onployed  as  a  revenue  measure,  however,  wlto 
tto  purpoee  of  ralstog  tto  desired  revennee  with  a  mtnbmim  of  lU 
effecto  to  tto  economic  organization." 

Plnally  I  desire  to  call  yow  attention  to  tto  report  Just  published 
by  tto  Twentleto  Century  Pund,  Inc.  Tbia  refiort  Is  entitled  "A 
Survey  of  Taxation  to  tto  United  States  and  a  Program  for  toe 
Puture".  and  waa  prqiared  by  the  committee  on  taxation  (of  which 
Mr.  Boswell  MagiU  was  a  member  i»-lor  to  his  appototment  as  Under 
Secretary  of  tto  IVeasury) .  The  committee  recommends  tto  repeal 
of  the  imdlstributed^profite  tax  as  it  now  stands. 

Tto  amendments  that  I  have  offered  are  beneficial,  because  they 

win— 

(1)  Encourage  worthy  savings  and  jret  not  permit  tmwlse  ac- 
cumulations of  capital  surpluses. 

(2)  Stlmtilate  employment  through  tto  expansion  of  Industry. 

(3)  Purtoer  the  productive  capacity  of  tto  United  States. 

(4)  Enable  business,  and  hence  tto  country,  to  prepare  for 
future  depressions. 

(6)  Remove  the  imjust  discrimination  against  oorporatlona  that 
were  heavily  indebted  before  1036. 

(6)  Remove  the  conflict  tetween  State  and  Pederal  laws,  a 
conflict  so  noticeable  to  cases  of  corporatlona  wlto  impaired  capital. 

(7)  End  tto  present  policy  of  coercing  corporations  toto  doubt- 
tol  policies  which  weaken  their  flnandal  structure. 

(8)  Bstebllsh  tto  time  of  dividend  payment  at  such  a  date  so 
ttot  it  will  to  hiunanly  possible  to  comply  wlto  tto  law. 

(9)  Ronove  the  unjust  handicap  ttot  toe  present  law  Imposes 
upon  small  oocporations  by  htnrtering  their  growth. 

Wton  these  great  objectives  can  to  reallaed  by  tto  paeasgf  of 
admittedly  reasonable  amoEkdmenta  to  tto  preeent  tax  on  undis- 
tributed profito.  it  ought  not  to  to  neoeaaary  for  taq;>ay«Ka  to  wait 
long  for  eongresBlonal  action. 


The  Wagner-Steasrall  Hoosiiig  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CAROLINE  O'DAY 

OP  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tfntrsday.  July  15. 1937  ■ 

BCrs.  QUAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  flecond  Inaugiiral  ad- 
dress the  President  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
lamentable  fact  that,  despite  the  great  strides  made  in  the 
past  few  years  along  economic  and  social  lines,  one-third  of 
our  people  still  remained  Hl-hooaed.  Hl-clad.  and  ffl-oour- 
ished. 

Our  chief  concern  should  be  to  correct  these  three  great 
faults. 

There  is  pending  before  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  a  measure  that  will  do  much  toward  scrtring 
the  first  proUem.  I  refer  to  the  Wagner-Steagall  bill  on 
housing. 

Daily  I  am  asked  by  individuals  and  groups  to  use  mj  m- 
nuence  to  hastm  action  on  this  biU.  I  have  received  lum- 
dreds  of  letters  on  the  subject  and  not  one  of  than  has  been 
against  the  plan.  Business,  labor,  and  Indivldiuila  have  given 
it  their  unqualified  suiwort. 

I  do  not  find  this  surinising.  Even  the  most  hide  boopd 
reactionary  must  admit  that  slum  boosing  has  proven  an 
economic  loss.  It  is  a  poor  investment  from  both  the  bust- 
mess  and  aodal  viewpoint.  It  is  wasteful  d  yntam,  both 
fffonnmte  and  human. 


I  do  not  prapoM  to  discuss  ttie  bin  In  detalL    It 
amplj  ■»r*^«"i1  sevoBl  times,  both  tasra  and  m  the  firnitiii 

My  ooncem  Is  ehieflj  to  Impress  upon  ray  ooDeagues  ttM 
necessity  of  taking  actlOQ  on  the  luwsuit  before  the  dOM  of 
this  session  of  Congress.  I  wish  to  bring  to  their  attontkm 
certain  poinU  with  which  many  of  tlwrn  are  no  doubt 
famlhar.  but  which.  I  think,  cannot  be  stresMd  too  atroogly. 

Our  distinguished  ooUoague,  Mr.  KLunoaoi,  in  an  ad- 
dress on  the  floor  in  April  of  last  jrear  said: 

aums  ars  breeders  of  ertoia  and  dtaeaaea  and  a 
panae  and  bordan  to  erery  munldpattky  that  tida 
oosto  Chicago  •S.aoOjIMO  a  year  to  supnly  such  munlolpal 
as  polloe  and  fire  protection,  street  ng^tinj,  sewerage  facllltlea,  eta. 
but  It  recetvee  only  gSOO.OOO  to  taxes  froan  tto  man  area.    Ttot 
means  that  tto  tax  revenue  Is  only  one  sixth  ct  tto  actual 
of  tto  munldptf  earvloea  rendered.    Xt  maana  It  eoels  tto  ctty 
Chicago  $3,000,000  to  maintain  this  particular  slum 


Mr.  BLLKHBocnr's  entire  address  on  that  date  eoidd  bear 
repetition  here  but  I  use  this  qootation  to  illustrate  a  point 
I  wish  (:q;>ecially  to  call  to  your  attention.  And  that  ts  that 
decent  housing  is  not  charity.  Our  puldic  schools.  Uyrarles. 
and  hospitals  are  not  regarded  merely  as  philanthr<H>ic  enter- 
prises. They  are  social  and  economie  necessities.  Long  ago 
we  learned  that  a  literate  population  was  of  more  value  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  than  an  ill-taught  one.  We  have 
learned  that  a  healthy  citiamry  is  vital  to  the  well-being  of 
any  nation. 

Decent  housing  is  equally  a  necessity.  It  is  an  Important 
part  of  the  education  of  the  child  and  tnaeparahle  with  good 
health.  It  Is  Important  even  to  those  who  think  only  In 
values  of  doIIarB  and  cents.  It  is  immeasurably  important  to 
those  who  plaee  human  values  above  material  ones. 

Our  urban  and  rural  slums  have  produced  and  may  stffl 
produce  fine  and  great  men  and  women.  But  thsy  are  the 
breeding  grounds  of  a  still  vaster  number  of  Individuals 
whose  wasteful  activities  more  than  crflset  ths  social  oon- 
tributions  of  those  rare  beings  endowed  with  the  ability  to 
rise  above  their  background.  TUsf  m  and  crime  flourish  tan 
then  dwellings  and  areas  in  which  we  permit  a  third  of  our 
population  to  be  bom  and  reared. 

We  owe  it  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  country  to  provide 
them  with  a  decent  foundation  upon  which  to  bolld  their 
lives.  "lAnd  of  the  free."  we  teach  our  children  to  stag. 
What  kind  at  a  land  and  what  poor  excuse  for  tnmkn  are 
we  oflOrlng  the  shim  chlldT 

The  Washington  and  Rfglonal  Conference  on  Cbfld  Wd- 
fare  in  1919  stated: 


n>e  ^i*«i*n»»wt^  rights  of  chfMren  are  a  unroial  homa  Ufb; 
opportunltlee  for  education,  recreation,  vocational  preparation  for 
Hfe.  and  moral,  rdlglous.  and  physical  dereiopment  to  harmony 
wito  American  ideals:  and  tto  education  and  spiritual  agendea  t^ 
which  tto  rii^sta  o<  tto  child  aaa 


Several  years  eaillcr  the  National  OonfOrence  of  Chstrltlei 
and  Oorrecticm  drew  up  the  toOowtng  medfle  standards  for 


Social  welfare  demands  for  erery  family  a  aalb  and  sanitary 
booae,  healthful  surrounding  ample  and  pwa  rwnntog  water  to- 
Hde  tto  hooae,  modem  and  sanitary  toUet  oonvenloaioaa  for  Ito 
oxcluslfe  use  located  Inside  tto  building,  adaqwato  aunUght  and 
ventilation,  reaaonable  fire  protecUon.  privacy,  rooma  of  aufflrtsnt 
slee  and  number  to  decently  houae  tto  mentbers  of  tto  family. 


materlaL  Theae  fundamentol  raqulremento  fbr  neraaal  llvtog 
ahould  to  obtainable  by  every  faxolly  raasonshly  aeeendbla  ftoan 
plaees  of  emptoyment  at  a  rental  not  exeeedlng  SO  perecnt  of  tto 
taaxUy  * 


The  CfafldrenlB  Chaxter.  adopted  at  the  White  Hooae  Oo»- 
f^rence  on  Child  Health  and  Protection  in  1930.  contains  the 
f dtowtng  reference  to  housing: 


For  every  child  a  dwelling  plaoe.  safe,  aanltary,  and 
wlto  unemisMn  provlalons  for  privacy,  frse  ftom  eondtttona  that 
tsBKl  to  thwart  tot  developaaent  and  a  hoaaa  envlranmaait  havmta* 
nious  and  enriching. 
For  every  child  a  community  whldi  reoognlaaa  and  ptaaa  Idr  bla 
ptnieeta  htan  agatoat  phyaleal  dangara,  aaoral  Tiasf  ria,  and 
a  airfe  and  wholaaoBBa  plaea  for  play 
for  hia  emtural  and  seSI 


qootatkiiis  i«fl^>to^  n^ 
iMftHMiaolDitilve. 
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realised  for  tmxf  child  hwinrdtaUity,  bat  the 
probtaB  f*v^^M  ooi  Hi«Mfi»  ng  tfoni  tutlry  ttw  ftrrt 

Dlacaie  and  olnM  §n  the  pete  «•  ar»  paytnc  for  oar 
heattancy.  We  buUd  hcMi»italt  to  care  far  our  tUk.  and 
prisoDs  to  protoet  xm  from  the  lawkee  bat  we  contfame  to 
produce  both  In  Taster  numbers  than  can  be  cared  for  tn 
either  InstttatloDS.  As  looff  as  ve  tolerate  our  slum  areas, 
urbaa  or  rural,  our  hoipltals  and  prisons  are  oidj  futile 
feetures. 

Studies  of  Infant  mortality  In  vartous  Aminlcan  cities 
made  b7  the  GhUdrcB's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
indicate  the  eloee  rdaOonihlp  btiipeeu  the  household  conges- 
tion and  the  infant  death  rate.  Thoee  who  die,  however, 
children  and  adults,  are  not  to  be  pttled  too  greatly  when 
thetr  fate  Is  eompared  to  that  of  thoee  condemned  to  live 
ta  sodi  surroiHidlnga 

The  relatJonrtitp  between  household  congestion  and  en- 
vironment to  Juvenile  dellnquencj  Is  generally  admitted. 
Nor  is  tt  a  new  Idea.  The  New  York  Prison  Assodation 
report  for  1176  says: 

Tbe  yovBgar  ertmiaala  Hem  to  eome  •Imoct  czetustTOly  tram 
the  woBM  taoMMBt-bouM  tfjatrteta.  •  •  •  Hm  crowded  tene- 
Bfmt  distriok.  »  vm(  atmlMr  of  tbe  inferior  klXKls  of  tenement 
booaH.  a  great  part  of  the  low-call  of  lodging  houses,  and  the 
driBklag  dana  whUh  are  mipportad  bjr  the  denlaens  of  theae  places, 
an  tha  went  and  most  abundant  souroaa  of  crime  In  thla  dty. 

That  was  61  years  ago.  I  could  give  srou  innumerable 
quotations  from  later  reports  of  various  organizations  con- 
flrralng  the  flndtngs  of  1876.  In  a  recent  bulletin  of  the 
Ifew  Tork  HmisJng  Authority.  Langdon  Post,  chairman,  says: 

Banging  la  mj  oStoa  la  a  crime  mi^  of  the  dty  of  New  York. 
Made  dot  on  the  map  repraaeota  an  arreat.  and  It  la  Intereat- 
to  ubeiii  le  that  the  dote  dnaMr  tbKfteat  In  the  shim  araaa— 
tba  Bart  Slda.  Bdl*8  BItelkan.  Had  Hook.    But  in  the 
aa  tba  erlma  dots  tm  few  and  relatively  far  between. 
Hxvm  wa  aaa  bMO  aa  evktaaea  that  erlma  doee  not  reault  solely 
from  poverty  Imt  ratber  from  tba  conditions  which  poverty  pro- 
"  thiMvely  bcBMa.  overerowdlag.  Illth,   and  squalor  drive 

to  tba  suaata  and  to  anbaaqusnt  crime.    Tba  eaaa 
of  tbooaaadaaf  JuvanUa  daUnquanta  testify  to  the  tragia 
tbls  " 


m  the  foreword  to  The  81nm  and  Crime,  fay  Irving  W. 


beya  sad  gMs  living  uadar  soeh  oondltlopa  must  gat  out. 
»  Is  aeS  iasi  tba  peagi  oflMBffsr  that  urge  tbem  CO.  It  la  tba 
dirty,  rattan,  attntmg  Ufa  wtaleb  anrgea  all  around  tbem  that 
""  out.  ftom  tbalr  early  drtldhood  tba  ordinary  canons 
an  of  aaoaartty  ilanlart  tbsm.  naanltnens 
a  a«lalB  prtvaeyaacasaary  to  an  Indlvldnalis  pride  la  tmpe^ 

wttb  a  mora  than  undsnrtand- 

aa  tbabr  anvttonmenft.  would  be 

to  1mA  muaatm  into  tba  aoeaawhat  mmantlo  pattia  at 


The  dic-hards  who  argue  ttiat  'liadness"  is  Inherent  and 
that  ttM  alum  tCDants  would  prodooe  ddlnquents  no  matter 
how  deeently  thiT  were  hoosed  would  do  wdl  to  read  that 
laif  report  tn  its  enttarety.  Ctting  benefits  obtained  from 
leuMiviuc  ddldren  from  the  slum  areas,  the  report  states: 

R  la  act  tba  panaataaa  aad  baradlty  bat  tba  dangerooa  sor- 

aa  of  dwaiUag  idaeas  wtalpb  curse  and 
la  tba  elty  never  bad  any  true  home 


Z  might  add  thai  thalr  emhuiMuent  has  proven  not  only 
a  corse  and  a  blight  to  the  children  themselves  but  to  the 
sodsty  of  wfakh  they,  dettaqoent  or  proper  chUd.  are  a  part 

That  rehooslnt  can  and  does  correct  theee  evUs  has  been 
demonstrated  la  other  countrleB  where  housing  is  not  a  new 
word.  In  Qreat  Bfttatn.  for  framiiile.  Juvenile  dellnquaicy 
showed  a  marked  decline  in  areas  whue  slum  deaianoe  was 


Researdi  BuDettn  Na  1. 
Bnergeney  Admln- 


In  eondusloQ  let  me  quote  ftom 
Houslag  and  IMtogoeney.  of  the 
IstrattoD  of  PubUe  Works: 


that  a  algatfleaatty 

la 

aghl;  van- 

an  laadaqaata.    It  la 

(inrturilug  aot  only  tbe 


The  Late  Joseph  T.  Robinson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OP  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  15, 1937 

BCr.  PLUBfLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  earthly  career  of  your 
friend  and  mine,  the  Honorable  Joseph  T.  Robimson,  is 
ended.  What  a  tragedy  I  Everybody  loves  a  double-listed, 
f  eaiiess  fighter,  such  as  was  be,  whether  they  agree  with 
him  or  not. 

One  need  not  have  agreed  with  him,  ncn-  the  cause  tor 
wt^th  he  stood  and  died  fighting,  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
his  life  and  his  death  demonstrate  that  the  heroic  examples 
of  other  dasrs  stand  not  alone  and  were  not  tn  vain. 

One  is  the  more  appalled  at  the  passing  of  our  friend  by 
reason  of  its  suddenness  and  the  Inexorable  lesson  to  be 
learned  that  while  man  in  his  flnity  proposes,  the  disposition 
rests  in  the  infinity  of  God. 

The  death  of  Joseph  T.  Robzitson  brings  home  to  us  the 
fact  often  lost  sight  of  in  this  too  materialistic  age  that  even 
today  men  walk  up  deliberately  and  composedly  and  cour- 
ageously to  do  their  duty;  to  undertake  and  to  enter  into 
the  most  perilous  enterprises,  with  their  lives  the  stake, 
beckoned  onward  by  the  shades  of  those  brave  men  who 
wov  but  impelled  by  their  own  conscientious  sense  of  a 
duty  to  be  performed  and  of  an  obligation  to  be  discharged. 

As  of  the  knights  of  old,  so  of  our  friend,  may  it  be  said 
that  his  banner  was  borne  high,  and  on  it  in  his  blood  were 
written  the  words  "semper  fidelis";  a  chivalrous  kniflAit  was 
he,  fired  with  consummate  courage  and  empowered  by  flash- 
ing and  sustaining  valor. 

Loyal  to  a  leader,  faithful  to  a  cause  to  be  espoused,  true 
to  his  duty  as  he  saw  it;  candor  and  a  proper  appreciation 
of  this  man's  real  wortti  and  of  the  loss  we  all  sustain  lead 
us  willingly  to  pay  our  tribute  of  affection  and  respect  to 
his  memory,  and  compel  us  to  endeavor  to  emulate  those 
qualities  of  American  manhood  he  so  fully  and  completely 
exemplified. 


A  Party  Cannot  Exist  Half  Roosevelt  and  Half 

Democrat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  14. 1937 


sonoBZAL  raou  tbx  monbob  (mich.)  KvxNXNa  nkws 


Mr.  lOCHENER.  MT.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  permission 
granted  to  me.  I  am  extending  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcoxs 
by  including  an  editorial  from  the  Monroe  Evening  News,  of 
Monroe,  Iflch.  lliis  editorial  was  written  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Gray, 
the  editor.  Mr.  Qnj  is  one  of  the  leading  small-town  news- 
paper publishers  of  the  country,  comes  of  good  old  Jeffer- 
sonian  Democrat  stock,  is  propressive  in  his  views,  and  his 
wdl-WTltten  editorials  on  iMiblic  questions  attract  national 
attention. 

I  commend  this  editorial,  especially  to  the  pnqxments  of 
the  President's  pending  Court  proposaL  The  editorial  is  as 
foUows: 

[FMin  the  Ifboroe  (ICch.)  Kvenlng  M«wm] 

ntfaCDfO  THX  OOUBT 


that  the  President  may  wm  tiM  fight 
by  hie  f oOmran  in  the  Senate  to  aeeurB  approval  at 
'      '  -  ^—     ij^L    If  itr.  Booaer^  does  win,  hov- 


■.  his  vfetory,  wen  agalnat  the  bttUreet  opcortttoa  not  only  at 

1  ttm  a  '     ' 


the  BepoMloaa  miaority  taut  at  the  men  m  tte  Senate  who  have 
long  and  hooocmble  racorda  aa  etaunch  Demoorate.  wlU  mean  the 
•nd  of  the  Denaocratto  Party  aa  such. 

That  la  why  future  atudenta  at  history  wiU  be  reading  the  eur- 
nnt  debatea  m  the  Uhlted  SUtes  Senate,  for  they  are  In  their  way 
ae  Important  as  the  debatea  following  the  Dred  Soott  deeUion  or 
the  liinccAn-Dou^ae  debates  preceding  the  CItU  War.  They  slg- 
t<ii»»M>  another  attempt  to  change  the  direction  of  the  Nation. 
Whether  or  not  they  succeed,  they  summarize  the  best  thought  of 
the  Nation's  ranking  statesmen  cm  both  sides  of  a  vital  Issue. 

The  Court  fight  has  taken  on  added  significance  at  its  beginning 
because  the  President's  doeest  friends  chose  this  time  to  pave  the 
way  for  him  to  seek  a  third  term.  Qovunor  Sule.  Secretary  of 
War  Woodrlng.  and  John  L.  Lewis  have  aU  taken  advantage  of 
recent  oppcrttmltles  to  express  the  hope  that  he,  and  not  they, 
carry  on  the  New  Deal  as  the  organisation  n<»nlnee  In  1940.  The 
Court  measure,  by  which  the  New  Deal  would  secure  a  control  of 
the  previously  IndepetMlent  third  branch  of  government.  U  seen 
thus  as  a  erudal  test.  Won  by  the  President,  the  Court  fight 
would  be  the  preHmlnary  to  the  third-term  battle. 

The  Democratic  Party  eaimot  survive  the  current  debate.  No 
matter  what  the  outcome,  the  poUtlcal  organization  that  took  Its 
roots  In  Jefferson's  philosc^hy  and  found  Its  popular  expression 
In  Jackson's  policies.  Is  doomed.  A  poUtlcal  party  exists  only  in 
the  persona  of  Its  contemporary  leaders.  They  carry  on.  In  each 
period,  the  traditions  In  the  past  Interpreted  in  the  light  of  the 
present.  Sometimes  It  comes  to  pass  that  the  traditions  of  the 
past  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  needs  of  the  present.  In  which 
case  political  partlea  pass  out  of  extstmro,  That  happened  to  the 
Whigs,  when  the  group  that  met  under  the  oaks  of  Je^aon 
formulated  a  new  party  Ideal  and  gave  birth  to  Republicanism. 
The  battle  over  control  of  the  Supreme  Court  contains  within 
itself  the  seeds  of  a  similar  gpUt  with  the  past.  Already  a  num- 
ber of  the  leaders  of  democracy,  the  men  who  In  their  generation 
have  best  expessed  the  ideals  of  the  par^  tn  the  terms  <rf  ©on- 
temporary  conditions,  have  cut  themselves  off  from  aU  future 
association  with  the  adminietration.  Senator  BuaroH  K.  Whbbl^ 
and  Senator  Pat«xck  A.  McCamrasi  are  such  Democrats.  When 
they  have  spoken  with  finality  against  a  measure  espoused  by 
their  party's  chief,  the  result  can  be  only  one  thing—*  party  split. 

Obviously  Mr.  Roosevelt  1>  not  concerned  over  thla  possibility. 
He  has  had  ample  oppartun:ty  to  save  the  party  by  acceding  to  a 
compromise  or  withdrawing  the  Court  bm.  Be  haa  been  advised 
to  do  that  very  thing  by  the  men  highest  In  the  Democratic 
hierarchy.  He  has  chosen  to  ignore  the  advice  and  to  spurn  any 
compromise:  the  die  Is  cast.  Out  of  this  debate  will  emerge  a 
New  Deal  Party  and  a  DemocraUc  Party,  no  matter  how  the 
majority  votes  are  cast.  We;  are  witnesstxig  In  the  Senate  debate 
anotber  turning  point  in  the  history  d  the  country. 

What  will  happen  If  the  President  wins  cannot  be  foretold,  be- 
catise  It  wlU  depend  entirely  on  the  pc^ular  vote  for  President  In 
1040.  But  no  matter  what  disposition  the  Senate  makes  of  the 
Court  bin,  it  seons  practically  certain  that  th<  Democratic  Party, 
aa  it  haa  existed  almost  froxn  the  beginning  of  the  country.  wUl  be 
doomed.    A  party  cannot  exist  half  Roosevelt  and  half  Democratic. 


The  Growing  Sentiment  for  Referendum  on  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  IS,  1937 


BADIO  BROADCASTS  BY  WORLD  PEACSWAT8.  SVC. 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  strong  and  grow- 
ing sentiment  throi^out  America  in  favor  ol  the  war 
referNidum  peace  amendment  I  have  introduced,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  keep  our  fine  American  boys  out  of  foreign 
wars.  My  resolution  provides  that  except  in  the  case  of 
attack  or  Invasion  a  declaration  of  war.  in  (Xdor  to  be  effec- 
tive, must  be  spi^roved  by  the  people  in  a  Nation-wide  refer- 
endum. My  resohition  would  prevent  our  boys  being  sent 
into  foreign  countries  to  be  slaughtered  in  the  settlement 
of  quarrels  growing  out  (tf  the  age-old  hatreds  and  rivalries 
of  foreign  governments,  vriiere  vrar  is  a  perennial  pastime. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Worid  Feaceways.  Dae.,  an  organiwitton  that 
Is  doing  valiant  work  In  befaaU  of  the  cause  of  peace,  an 
organiaition  with  branches  tn  many  parts  of  the  country,  has 
taken  up  the  cudgels  tn  behalf  of  my  restdutlon.  and  during 
the  week  of  July  6  spokesmen  of  that  organisation  speaking 


oiver  various  nulio  stations  and  neCwocta, 
l^e  of  America  as  follows: 
Oaownra 


addreendttaa 


cat  Was 

Good  evening,  frtande.  The  sltaatloiis  growing  out  of  the  ^jiaa- 
lah  war.  atUl  threaten  to  explode  Into  a  wider  eaofliet.  Japaa 
Is  undoubtedly  centering  aU  her  Ingenuity  on  what  to  do  about 
Russia  if  war  should  break  out  In  Burope.  It  Is  the  Par  Bast 
that  gives  the  pec^e  of  the  United  Btatea  the  gieatest  oaneam. 
for  the  almple  reason  that  we  have  no  natkmal  poUey  about  in- 
tervening In  Burope  but  have  been  urgtag  the  *H>De&  door"  la 
China,  and  we  are  still  sponsor  for  the  Philippine  ttlaada.  The 
poesibUlty  for  transports  carrying  Amerkmn  rsgttlan.  voiunteera 
and  oonscrtpU  acroas  the  PaeUlo  looms  more  vhrtdlv  belttre  the 
eyee  of  our  dtlaexw  than  a  rqieUtkm  of  oar  trana-Attantle  trend 
In  1917.  Pacing  this  danger,  the  Amwloan  peMle  are  taming 
with  a  rapidly  mounting  Interest  to  the  Issue  ox  a  Matkm-wMa 
referendimi  on  war  before  any  declaration  of  war  hy  OongreM 
would  become  effective. 

How  considerable  has  been  the  headway  made  hy  the  prapoeal 
of  a  popular  referendimi  before  Congress  can  put  ua  into  a  war. 
Is  clearly  shown  by  the  numb«  of  Congreesmen  who  have  atgned 
the  petition  urging  Its  dlscuasUm  on  the  floor  of  Oongrcas.  Ae- 
cordlng  to  the  latest  report  available  to  your  World  Observer. 
155  Congressmen  have  signed  the  petition  to  date.  Two  hundrtd 
and  eighteen  Congressmen  must  sign  the  petition  before  the 
debate  can  begin  In  the  House  of  RepreeenUtlvea.  In  evciT 
congressional  district  of  the  United  States,  groups  are  at  work 
to  persuade  the  public  to  teU  its  particular  Congreinnan  that  they 
want  him  to  sl^  the  petition  and  ao  throw  the  qxiestlon  open  to 
debate  In  Washington  and  to  Nation-wide  dleeusslon. 

Only  10  years  ago.  Thomas  Han  Shastld.  of  Duluth.  Illnn..  who 
was  then  actively  prcnnotlng  the  Idea  of  amending  the  Ooostttu- 
tlon  to  give  the  people  the  power  over  war  had  oompUined  that 
even  dergymen  were  not  receptive  toward  his  Idea.  Only  tn  a 
very  few  instances  did  he  find  support  In  that  quarter.  Be.  toe. 
called  his  proposed  amendment  a  peace  amendment. 

In  1934  the  Democratic  Party  carried  planks  in  Its  platform 
advocating  that  nations  agree  by  Joint  treaty  to  submit  a  war  lasve 
to  a  vote  of  their  pec^le  before  taking  hostile  eteps  against  each 
other,  exc^  in  cases  of  actual  or  threatened  attack.  That  meant 
that  the  issue  at  war  would  be  referred  to  the  people  ctily  In 
Instances  where  we  had  a  treaty  to  that  effect.  If.  for  example,  we 
had  no  treaty  with  Colombia  In  South  America.  Congress  eould 
send  a  military  expcdlUon  into  that  country  without  the  people*a 
authorlmtlon.  It  appears  that  no  treaty  has  ever  been  negottated 
by  our  Government  embodying  the  Idea  put  forward  toy  the  Deaao 
cratlc  Party  jflatform  In  1994. 

PBOPLB  Tuaaoiro  to  tkxb  xasos  m  aajur  tnnaams 

That  the  people  are  turning  to  thU  Issue  In  great  numbers  waa 
revealed  by  the  InsUtute  of  PubUc  Opinion,  whose  poU  In  19M 
ahowed  that  71  percent  of  the  people  favored  a  refereodum  on 
war.  In  the  shadow  of  threatening  Buropean  and  AaUtIc  apheav- 
aLi  the  people  at  the  United  States  are  demanding  an  early  show- 
down on  the  referendum  proposal  tn  their  determination  to  Insu- 
late this  country  i^alnst  the  repercussions  of  war  on  other  oontl- 
nento.  The  Ludlow  reetdutloo.  even  If  It  were  Immediately  re- 
ported for  debate  and  prompUy  thereafter  adopted  by  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  would  not  provide  a  qiiiek  stopgap  against  our 
tnvolvement  in  a  foreign  war. 

The  Ludlow  resolution  provides  for  an  amendment  to  the  Oon- 
stitutlon.  since  the  war-making  authority  now  lies  with  CVmgrssa. 
A  consUtutional  amendment  that  must  be  ratified  by  State  Icgls- 
latiires  requires  months  and  sometimes  several  years  before  It  can 
win  acoepwnce.  The  process  of  ratification  would  eitrrtee  a  tre- 
mendous Influence,  however,  on  all  Issuee  of  forelgD  poUey  that 
were  being  debated  In  Congrees.  As  the  Congressmen  would  fbUow 
the  favorable  aeUon  of  one  State  after  another  they  would  be 
aware  of  the  increasing  sentiment  for  leglalatlon  and  poUdes  that 
make  for  peace.  In  view  of  aU  the  discussion  we  have  heard  about 
what  the  American  voters,  with  men  alone  pnestastng  the  voting 
power  in  1917,  would  have  decided  had  the  Wortd  War  Isaue  bean 
imt  up  to  them.  It  has  been  puadlng  to  explain  why  Om  people 
made  no  conooted  move  In  the  years  after  191S  to  gain  the  power 
over  war  declarations. 

The  favorable  pubUe  esntlment  on  this  que^len  that  la  now 
sweeping  the  country  to  not  allowing  its  attttude  to  be  Inftuenoed 
by  the  fact  that  an  amendment  cannot  be  adopted  overnight. 
Our  cltiaens  leallas  that  the  sooner  they  set  la  notlfln  the 
machinery  for  gaining  the  adoption  of  a  war  referendum  amend- 
ment the  sooner  win  American  democreey  move  nearar  to  eeeuflty 
agalnat  war  and  nearer  to  the  goals  of  democracy  Iteett. 

The  argument  for  democracy  gains  tta  fores  from  the  startllnf 
flguies  that  a  few  hundred  Congressmen  have  the  power  to  hurt 
180.000.000  peofrte  toto  war.  That  power  of  a  mere  handful  of 
men  strikes  the  Amertcan  people  aa  a  wholnaale  negatlan  d 
power  and  wlU  of  the  people  who  create  the 
recent  Senate  mvesdgatlon  of  the  munltlona  InduaWy  cenvlneed 
our  cttlaena  that  a  munitions  lobby  would  have  a  ~"' 

task  winning  over  a  few  hundred  Congreesmen  to  a 
mtlooal  course  than  penuadlng  tOfiOOfiOO  voSsn 

With  the  profits  of  war  stlU  teavtlng  the  immmona  tn- 
the  peo|Ae  are  insisting  that  they  must  be 
factor  m  any  international  ertata.    They  cannot 

by  the  Senate  eonmitttee  In  the  ferm  at  a 
e<  an 


i 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


O.  W.  Crkyni.  of  tlw  Brtttib  VldEn»-Aznstnnc  Oo. 
In  that  letter  tbe  Amerlcui  munition*  ofBdal  wrote  tliAt  tt  was 
too  bed  tbet  tbe  pemleloua  ectivltles  of  our  State  Department,  In 
pafdilng  up  the  differences  between  Peru  and  Chile,  had  put  the 
brakea  on  armament  order*.  Pernicious  actlTltles  are  what  this 
munltmis  dealer  called  the  peace  actlrltles  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment. 

LLSNT  BASIS  WKM  BOUTS  AJTO  BSVISIOW 


The  Ludlow  resolution,  though  it  is  not  eonsldered  adequate 
by  leaders  In  the  peace  morement.  Is  accepted  by  these  leaders  as 
an  cBotflcnt  basis  for  debate  and  revision.  The  rceolutlon.  as  it  Is 
now  phTMcd.  would  not  give  the  people  the  absolute  right  to  vote 
in  ersry  threat  of  war.  There  can  be  no  referendum  imleas  Con- 
griss  fMls  that  there  ought  to  be  a  referendum.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  Ludlow  peace  amendment,  upon  the  will  of  Congress  alone 
rssts  the  derlslmi  as  to  whether  a  current  war  poeslbUlty  shall  be 
isferred  to  the  people  f  or  dedstoo.  It  would  be  opUonal  and  not 
mandatory. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  declaration  of  war  by  Congress  would 
bs  effective  without  the  peopls's  approval.  ThB  pubUc  sees  a 
wide  loc^hols  in  that  provision,  for  they  have  seen  Japan  go  into 
llSnoburla,  Italy  go  Into  Kthlopla,  and  the  several  European  na- 
tlans  go  into  ttM  fltr""*'  dvll  war  without  making  any  formal 
dsdaratton  of  war.  As  far  as  parliamentary  resolutions  go.  Japan 
Is  at  psaes  with  China.  Onr  psople  have  also  seen  our  Oovem- 
it  amd  troops  into  Hlcaragua  without  a  declaration  of  war. 
that  our  fleet  In  the  PacUlo  Oosan  could  be  moved 
■a.  and  specHlnany  Into  the  pathway  of  the  Japa- 
Vtoet,  wtthout  a  oongrtsslmial  dsdaratlon  of  war.  Such  a 
step  eoold  sasUy  crsate  an  incident  or  series  of  Incidents  that 
would  asplods  into  an  actual  war  before  a  referendum. 

Ibsro  Is  a  broad  eonssnsus  of  opinion  that  both  provlslona  of 
tbs  Ludlow  rssolutloa  require  revision,  namely,  the  propoeai  that 
CoQgiMS  ean  refrain  from  ordering  a  popular  referendum  and  tbe 
aU-too-apparsnt  loopholes  In  ths  proposal  that  a  congressional 
deelaratton  of  war  must  be  ^iproved  by  the  people.  Among  the 
siigistlfins  that  have  bsen  made  Is  that  ths  amendment  contain 
•MM  dieek  on  ths  BaovaoMnt  of  our  forces  into  any  area  or 
eountry  befots  popular  approval  Is  obtained.  On  the  j^etezt  of 
protoettng  our  praMut  oUUtary  unit  In  China,  our  Army  and  Navy, 
wtthout  even  mutj— *""''^  eonaent.  could  move  tens  of  thousands 
of  Bsartnss  Into  dhlaa  and  a  laige  fleet  of  naval  vtssels  Into  a 
harbor,  only  to  oocm  fsos  to  faos  with  challenging  Japa- 


to  BBake  one  point  dear,  namely, 
that  «be  Ludlow  fseotutlon  stlpulatss  that  It  does  not  ^>ply  in 
lTr*»~'««  of  actual  invaaton  of  this  country  or  any  of  our  terrl- 
tertea.  An^btr  criticism  levded  at  the  Ludlow  reedutlon  is  that 
It  Umlta  ths  fornix  of  the  question  to  bs  referred  to  the  people 
to  thess  shnpie  tvass:  *Vha]l  the  United  SUtee  declare  war  on 
this  or  tbat  nattonr*  No  provision  Is  bumIs  for  requiring  the 
Stats  Department  to  supply  ruiiniiiss  with  the  doeumente  and 
facta  in  a  particular  situation  for  presentation  to  the  people  for 
tbeir  enUfhtSBBBSBt.  Ifany  docuBMnts  and  certain  information 
oonnsctsd  with  onr  World  War  participation  were  kept  under 
cover  at  ths  ttane.  Oompleie  knowledge  might  have  radically 
changed  the  optnlone  held  by  our  people  In  1917.  Dr.  ShasUd 
propoeed  Bsore  than  10  years  sgo  that  when  the  question  of  war 
is  lefwred  to  the  people  the  amendment  should  provide  that  no 
oAlMT  qosstkm  or  questions  shall  bs  Induded  on  the  ballot  to 
•void  burylnc  tlw  war  lasos  under  a  pile  of  con^Mtlng  issuee  of 
the  hour.  

to  the  objeetkm  ttiat  a  referendum  takes  too  mu£h 
LuBunr  quotes  Admiral  IfcQowan.  who  saw 
In  the  Wodd  war,  as  Bnatntalnlng  that  this  country  has 
>  owluatsd  out  of  tbs  stsgs  coach  and  pway-erpress  class 
Vksn  Is  no  reason  why.  In  this  day  of  railroads,  alr- 
liephone,  and  radio,  we  could  not  hold  a  referendum 
withm  1  week  and  poadhly  wlttUn  48  hours.  Some  hold  the 
BolBl  of  view  that  at  least  1  month  shall  tixpat  between  the  day 
Vm  qnasMoB  of  war  is  referred  and  the  day  of  actual  voting.  In 
order  to  psnntt  SBBple  dlecuadnn  and  ths  calming  of  passlnns 
and  to  Insun  an  Intslllgent  vote  on  the  part  of  our  dtlaens. 
Tour  wurtd  uliSMiM  holds  that  the  people  of  the  United  SUtee 

on  the  part  of  sslfldi  groups  would  make 
too  «aBy  If  tlMqr  were  left  to  a  handful 
tn  m  momsnt  of  crisis.  Oongressnien  cannot  act 
••  fkedy  and  as  affecttvdy  9»  thsy  mli^t.  Piessure  from  a  few 
sowrces  would  bs  suCdent  to  pun  them  mto  Une  to  see  an  Issue 
In  a  way  that  assant  our  going  to  war.  It  Is  ooncsded  that  their 
judgnant  nUght  be  one  prompted  by  their  sincere  idea  of  p»* 
trtothsn.  Bu(  a  cheek  on  war  declaratlona.  such  as  ths  Ludlow 
resolntlon  has  in  vlsw.  would  tend  to  hold  back  Congress  from 
that  «ottld  not  ha  rstraeed.  An  Interval  that  would  allow 
to  ^Mka  thetr  voice  heard,  might  make  for  a  sounder 
policy.  The  posrtbnity  of  bad  dedstoms  would  not  be 
but  then  Oongresa,  too.  hss  been  charged  with  bad 
our  country  has  already  fought. 


!=r 
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on  war,  provided  under  an  adequate 
of  our  Constitution.  Is  an  objoettve  on  whkiih  the 
of  the  united  8Ut«  have  firmly  eet  their  hearts.  The 
of  this  land  bsUsvs  that  It  Is  not  enough  to  plead  pa- 
'  ~"  of  crMs  eoassa.   The  people  Insist  that  they 

Uvea  and  fttttnnas  are  ultlmataly  at  stake  and 


that  they  must  therefore  hold  the  power  over  war.  Tour  wortd 
Obeerver  believes  that  the  Congressmen  of  the  United  States  will 
eoon  concede  the  justice  of  that  view  and  so  lavmch  an  early  de- 
bate In  Washington  on  this  vital  form\ila  for  ridding  the  world 
of  wars  that  are  iinsanctloned  by  tbe  people.  When  that  debate 
comes,  tbe  people  of  this  land  and  all  lands  will  be  further  edu- 
cated to  »««iiTT»*>  tbe  responsibilities  of  i>eace. 
Good  night. 

The  General  Welfare  Act  of  1937,  H.  R.  4199 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OP  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  IS.  1937 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  VARTIN  P.  SMFTH.  OF  WASHINGTON.  IN 
OLD   SOUTH   CHURCH.   BOSTON.   MARCH   14.   1937 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Bir.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rkcord.  I  insert  the  text  of  an 
address  delivered  by  me  in  Old  South  Church,  Boston.  March 
14.  1937.  I  wish  to  state  that  I  have  taken  no  part  in  the 
controversy  and  friction  within  the  Townsend  national  organ- 
ization, but  am  continuing  to  devote  my  vigorous  efforts  to 
obtaining  action  on  H.  R.  4199.  the  General  Welfare  Act  of 
1937. 

The  address  Is  as  follows: 

ICr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Townsend  Clubs  of  Boston  and 
New  England.  feUow  citizens,  and  friends.  I  thank  you  for  thla 
cordial  and  most  generous  reception.  It  Is  pleasing,  indeed,  to 
again  meet  many  of  you  whom  I  have  had  tbe  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing at  our  great  national  conventions  at  Chicago  and  Cleveland, 
which  properly  rank  among  tbe  great  public  gatherings  held  In 
our  countnr  in  modem  times. 

My  fellow  Americans.  I  am  deeply  moved  as  Z  stand  here  to- 
night for  tbe  first  time  and  speak  in  Old  South  Cbxirch.  one  of 
tba.  historic  places  In  o;ir  country,  around  which  cluster  so  many 
sacred  memories  of  tbe  early  da3rs  in  our  history  as  a  nation.  < 
It  was  here  the  patriots  held  tbeir  meeting  before  they  went 
down  to  Boston  Harbor  and  threw  the  tea  overboard,  and  within 
these  walls  have  resounded  tbe  clarion  voices  of  James  Otis, 
Joseph  Qulncy,  Jr..  Samuel  Adams,  John  Hancock.  Joseph  Warren, 
and  others  of  that  grand  company  of  patriots  and  heroes  who 
laid  broad  and  deep — and  some  of  whom  sealed  with  their  life 
blood — the  foxindatlon  stones  of  our  glorious  Republic.  I  am. 
therefore,  not  unmindful  of  the  traditions,  tbe  historical  back- 
ground, and  the  spirit  of  my  surroiuidings,  as  I  come  to  speak 
to  you  tonight  in  regard  to  the  General  Welfare  Act  of  1937, 
H.  B.  4109.  In  which  you  and  I  and  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens 
are  vitally  Interested. 

My  friends,  we  who  favor  the  Townsend  plan  do  not,  of  course, 
for  one  moment  belittle  or  minimize  tbe  splendid  efforts  which 
have  been  put  forth  by  tbe  present  national  administration  to 
bring  about  better  living  conditions,  to  restore  labor,  agrictdture. 
huslnees.  and  Industry,  to  alleviate  the  distress,  tbe  suffering,  and 
tbe  poverty  of  our  people  and  to  secure  social  security  for  tbe 
producers  and  toilers  of  our  coimtry.  These  eff<Hrts,  the  first  of 
their  kind  ever  made  by  any  national  administration  in  ovr  bla- 
tory,  have  been  earnest  and  sincere  and  some  of  them  have  been 
successful,  and,  as  a  result,  general  business  conditions  are  un- 
doubtedly better  than  they  have  been  for  several  years  and  tbe 
lot  of  many  of  ovir  citizens  has  been  improved.  We  give  credit 
for  the  good  which  has  been  accomplished,  but  nevertheless  we. 
in  common  with  the  millions  of  oiur  citizens  throvighout  the  land 
who  favor  the  Townsend  plan,  consider  it  to  be  oinr  duty  to 
point  out  the  fact  that  we  as  a  government  and  nation  have  as 
yet  failed  to  deal  effectively  with  the  basic,  underlying  causes  of 
the  contlnxilng  widespread  unemployment  and  poverty  in  the 
midst  of  plenty  In  these  United  States,  tbe  richest  in  lands,  In 
natural  reaoxiroes.  In  raw  materials,  in  manpower,  in  our  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  plants,  of  any  nation  in  tbe  woild.  Although 
we  poseesB  only  one-sixteenth  of  tbe  population  and  one-twentieth 
of  the  area  of  tbe  earth,  we  produce  45  percent  of  tbe  iron,  35 
percent  of  tbe  coal,  60  percent  of  the  copper.  65  percent  of  the 
oil,  ao  percent  of  the  cotton.  23  percent  of  tbe  wheat.  50  percent 
of  the  com.  azMl  33  percent  of  the  tobacco;  and  recently  W.  J. 
Cameron,  of  Detroit.  Mich.,  broadcasting  for  Henry  Ford,  made 
the  Interesting  and  significant  statement:  *71ve-slxtbs  of  all  tbe 
wheels  that  turn  on  this  earth  are  in  the  United  States,  and 
where  the  rest  of  tbe  world  has  one  wheel  of  any  sort,  this  coun- 
try has  five",  as  evidence  of  our  sup>erlor  mechanical  and  indua* 
trial  development  and  jtrofress  as  compared  with  tbe  other  na- 
tions of  the  earth. 

Gold  is  piled  high  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States— over 
twalva  hill  inns  of  dollars  worth — nearly  half  of  the  whole  world's 
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aui^Iy.  TlM  predoos  metal  serves  as  the  base  for  currency  and 
credit.  In  1929  the  country  held  $3,900.000XX)0  in  gold,  and 
based  thereon  were  $58,474  4X)04X)0  in  bank  loana  and  Invest- 
ments. In  other  words,  about  $15  In  credit  was  based  on  each 
$1  in  gold,  a  ratio  which  had  prevailed  for  many  yean.  The 
action  to  reduce  the  gold  content  of  U^  dollar  and  gold  stocks 
that  had  totaled  foiir  billions,  by  Oovemment  edict,  became 
$0300,000,000.  Since  then  near^  $5,000,000,000  more  of  gold  has 
flowed  Into  the  Treasury  ctf  the  United  States  fran  the  four 
earners  of  the  earth.  However,  the  volume  of  credit  has  increased 
only  slightly.  Today  over  twrive  bimons  of  gold  support  but 
forty-nine  billions  in  loans  and  investmenta,  and  the  ratio  that 
has  been  normally  15  to  1  between  gold  and  credit  is  leas  than 
S  to  1.  U  loans  were  to  get  back  to  the  15-to-l  ratio,  loans  that 
today  are  forty-nine  bimons  could  Increase  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  blllKm— more  than  two  and  a  half  times  the  1039  total— eo 
we  poasees  the  largest  potential  supply  of  credit  that  thla  or  any 
other  nation  has  ever  seen  m  the  history  of  mankind. 

Tet,  notwithstanding,  and  despite  all  these  facts  and  this  ahnost 
tmlimited  possession  of  every  torm  of  wealth  and  resources  known 
to  man,  and  the  further  fact  on  one  side  of  the  picture  huslnees 
Is  Improving,  bank  clearingH,  postal  receipts,  freight-car  loadings, 
electricity  consumption,  steel  production  and  automobUe  sales 
have  increased  substantiaUy  as  compared  with  recent  years,  and  in 
qtite  of  all  the  worthy  efforts  of  the  national  administration  to 
which  we  have  heretofore  alluded,  we  find,  to  oin*  dismay  and 
disappointment,  that  the  actual  ntunber  of  cases  of  utter  destitu- 
tion, abject  poverty,  and  imemployment  remain  such  that  the 
President  has  recently  declared  that  one-third  of  the  people  of 
America  are  lU-fed.  iU-dad.  and  Ul-housed. 

In  other  words,  there  faojs  the  Nation  a  dearth  and  total  lack 
at  buying  and  purchasing  power  on  the  part  of  40X)00A>0  <tf  our 
fellow  dtlaens  which  is  depriving  us  ot  one-third  of  the  prodtxtlve 
capadty  of  the  farms  and  factories  of  America.  This  latter  fact 
iB  corroborated  and  conclueivdy  established  by  the  recent  oOclal 
report  of  the  National  Surrey  of  Potential  Product  Capacity  pre- 
pared y^■nl^f,r  the  aujq?ices  of  the  Civil  Works  Administration  by 
Handd  Loeb  and  a  corps  of  :}izty-odd  engineers,  technicians,  statis- 
ticians, economists,  and  experts  ^teclaUy  trained  and  qualified  for 
the  task  assigned  to  them. 

Tills  report  and  survey,  financed  by  the  Federal  Oovemment,  dis- 
closes that  If  the  preeent  pioductive  facilities  of  our  country  were 
fully  utilized.  sufOdent  could  be  produced  to  provide  every  family 
with  goods  and  servides  ecxiivalent  to  $4,370  per  year,  and  that 
even  in  the  halcyon  year  oi!  1929,  we  produced  only  two-thirds  of 
oiir  capadty  and  42  percent  of  our  population  were  at  that  time 
Inadeqviatdy  fed,  clothed,  and  sheltered  and  did  not  enjoy  (qiiot- 
ing  from  the  report)  "*  decent  or  healthy  standard  of  life.**  They 
establish  by  a  mass  of  figures,  facts,  and  data  that  the  national 
Income  in  manufactured  goods,  foodstuffs,  and  services  in  1929  of 
$94JXX>.000.000  could  and,  tci  properly  meet  the  needs  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  should  have  b<«n  the  sum  of  $135,000,000,000.  or  ap- 
pradmatdy  $41,000,000,000  great«-  than  It  was.  The  conclusion 
reached  in  this  Oovemment.  report  Is  that  we  are- deliberately  and 
purposely  restrictlzig  productlcm  and  the  creation  of  wealth  and 
income  to  the  extent  of  oite-thlrd  of  the  capadty  of  our  farms, 
factories,  mines,  and  forests  and  not  providing  the  abundance 
of  food,  dothing,  and  housing  which  Is  avaOahle  for  all  our 
people  and  ddlberately  keeping  cme-tblrd  of  our  lands  and  fac- 
tories idle  and  nonproductive  in  order  to  secure  an  artificial 
scarcity  to  conform  with  tiie  insoffldent  buying  and  purchasing 
power  of  our  people.  I  quote  from  the  final  page  (p.  ISl)  of  this 
most  Important  document,  of  which  we  are  going  to  hear  mudi 
In  the  mont^w  to  come:  "XlilB  Is  the  dllemna  •  •  •  as  ex- 
posed by  tbe  study  of  the  National  Survey  of  Potential  Product 
C^IMdty.  It  would  seem  that  the  simple  and  otovloua  way  out, 
that  of  giving  a  haying  power  adequate  to  procure  desired  goods 
and  serrloes  to  the  Umit  of  cnir  ability  to  produce  tham  might  wen 
be  tried.    It  Is  simple  In  inrinclple  but  has  not  been  attamptad." 

BCy  friends,  this  Is  exactly  and  predaely  what  we  profMee  to 
attempt  and  to  do  under  the  Townsend  plan.  We  propose  to 
Invest  4>proxlmately  8.000,000  United  States  dtlaens  of  the  age 
of  00  or  over— veterans  of  the  battle  of  Uf e  and  certainly  the 
most  deserving — with  buyteg  power  to  the  extent  of  a  maximum 
of  $2,400  per  annum  at  thu  rate  of  $200  per  month,  whldi  they 
must  expend  for  the  neceeiarles  of  life  within  30  days,  or  during 
the  calendar  month  It  Is  received,  thus  placing  the  money  In 
Immediate  circulation  by  pcuchase  of  the  products  of  the  farms, 
factories,  and  rf*"**  of  ttie  Nation,  which  wUl  amount  to  $19 JOO.- 
OOOjOOO  of  new  buying  and  purchasing  power  per  annum. 

We  propoee  to  raise  the  required  funds  to  finance  this  Invest- 
ment In  new  buying  and  purchasing  power  and  thentrj  nonswnw 
that  much  of  our  present  unused  productive  capacity  by  rneuM 
of  a  2-peroent  trannction  tax  on  the  groas  busineas  turn-over  of 
the  United  States. 

On  May  a,  1982.  S.  A.  Goldenwelaer.  Dtreetor.  Division  of  Re- 
search and  Statistics.  Federal  Reserve  Board,  testified  before  the 
House  Ways  v"<  Means  Committee  that  In  1929  the  total  volume 
of  all  biislneaa  transactlanfi  In  this  ooontry  fr^ramtm^  to  $1,300,- 
000.000,000,  and  that  In  Ute  year  1931,  because  of  a  decrease  In 
velodty  (turn-over),  the  viUue  dropped  to  $aoo.000j000.000  a  year. 
His  statement  wlU  be  found  on  pages  TOO  and  701  pf  tbe  haazlnga 
on  the  Sodal  Seenrl^  Act  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Oommlttee. 
January  21-Febt1iary  21,  103S.  This  testimony  tends  to  eorrobo- 
nte  the  figures  set  forth  In  an  authoritative  work.  Business  Cydes 
and  Bustoess  Measuremenls.  by  Carl  Snyder,  pubUshed  In  1927. 
144.  148.  and  ISO.  respeetlv«ly.  In  which  It  la  stated  that  a$ 


that  time  (when  hnslnras  was  normal)  the  total  of  all  busineas 
tranaaetiotts  in  the  United  States  amounted  to  $800jOOO,000.000  a 
year;  that  at  that  time  the  avan^  turn-over  for  the  entire  eoun- 
try was  from  SS  to  80  times  a  yaar.  and  that  that  ture-ovar  wouM 
be  greatly  increased  during  timee  of  prospsrtty. 

It  is  a  reasonable  assumpitfin  that  with  the  Imnrovesnent  and 
Increaae  In  busineas  irtileh  has  taken  pteee.  ganarally  eathnatad  at 
80  percent,  the  volume  and  amount  of  busineas  tranaaetkma  and 
gross  businssa  turnover  are  now  probably  elaas  to  $800,000,000,000  a 
year.  Upaa  the  basis  of  the  figures  of  Dr.  Ooldanwelaer  and  Mr. 
Snyder,  this  sum  taxed  at  the  rate  of  9  pereant  would  yield  a 
revenue  of  $16.000.000j000  per  annunx.  or  suAdent  to  pay  8j000.000 
dtizens  the  sum  of  $187.67  per  month.  Or  we  can  take  the  flguna 
of  expert  witnesass  before  the  House  Ways  and  Msans  Committee 
on  February  12,  1935.  Thdr  estimate  of  the  money  that  could  be 
raised  bv  a  a-percoit  turnover  or  transactions  tax  fti  $888,000,000 
for  the  first  month,  increasing  25  percent  monthly  until  the  eighth 
month,  the  Income  Is  estimated  at  $1,801,000,000.  suAelent  to  pay 
the  8,000,000  dtlaens  the  fuU  sum  of  $200  per  month,  which  Is  tbe 
maximum  annuity  to  be  provided. 

A  transaction  tax  of  2  percent  oa  every  transaction,  sale,  barter, 
or  exchange  of  an  article  or  commodity  In  commerce,  trade,  busi- 
ness, agriculture,  industry,  and  finance  is  the  most  equitable  and 
Just  form  of  tax  that  could  possibly  be  devised,  and  it  would  not 
work  a  hardship  or  Injury  upon  anybody.  It  would  amount  to  $2 
on  every  $100.  $20  ca  every  $1,000,  $2,000  on  every  $100,000.  etc.. 
and  in  the  case  of  nearly  all  manufactured  wares,  goods,  and 
merchandise  would  Involve  directly  a  tax  load  of  only  five  ttmea 
the  single  2  percent,  while  passing  first,  through  the  hands  of  the 
producer  of  the  raw  material:  second,  tbe  manufacturer  of  the  raw 
material:  third,  the  Jobber-broker-commlsslon  man:  fourth,  the 
whdesaler  and  fifth,  the  retailer. 

It  was  estimated  at  the  sodal  security  hearings  (p.  IIOS)  that 
the  cost  of  living  would  rise  by  10  to  12  percent,  and  even  the 
group  of  University  of  Chicago  professors  who  onioee  the  Town- 
send  plan  on  other  grounds  recently  stated,  in  the  pamphlet 
Issued  by  them,  that  "an  examination  of  statistics  for  one  or  two 
representative  industries  (not  induded  tn  this  pamphlet  for  lack 
of  space)  confirms  the  reasonableness  of  the  estimate  that  the 
rise  would  be  on  the  order  of  10  percent."  However.  If  the  in- 
crease in  the  price  level  proved  greater,  owing  to  the  stimulation 
of  bxisiness.  trade.  Industry,  and  agriculture,  which  would  result. 
It  would  be  governed  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  the  same 
as  in  tbe  put  and  at  the  preeent  time.  Prices  would  go  up 
and  wages  go  up  In  proportion.  Hence,  no  damage  or  Injury 
could  be  caused  to  the  vendor  of  any  conmiodlty  who  would.  In 
the  very  nature  of  things,  be  greatly  benefited  oo  account  of 
the  Improved  market  and  demand  for  everything  that  la  produced 
on  the  fanns  and  manufactured  In  the  factories. 

AOV&MTACX   or   QTTICK   CASH   TDXM-OVSS 

A  year  or  eo  ago  the  Supreme  Court  ordered  the  Ullnola  Bell 
TeleplKMie  Co.  to  refund  to  subseilben  In  Chicago  the  tidy  Uttle 
sum  of  $20,700,000  overdiargea.  Thla  money  waa  Immediately 
spent  In  the  stores  of  Chicago,  the  merchanto  passing  It  along 
In  payment  of  various  bills,  and  In  the  purehaas  of  mora  mer- 
chandise, and  In  Just  a  few  days  the  money  had  turned  over  ao 
rapidly  and  circulated  from  person  to  petaon  ao  often  that  tt 
had  transacted  approximatdy  glOOjOOOXMM)  worth  of  naw  boslnaas, 
and  even  In  the  big  wealthy  ettf  of  Chicago^  which  deals  in 
bUlloos.  It  attraotad  attention  and  sunrise. 

Aooordln«  to  the  Dow-Jones  Oo.  of  New  Tortc.  «»•*««■**'  aa^ 
thorlty  as  statlstldana  and  eeonooUata,  this  Chicago  OMioey  tamed 
ow  22)^  times  during  the  year,  which  meant  that  this  8ao,T00XWO 
created  $466,750,000  worth  of  new  buslnsss.  If  the  eompaiatlvely 
small  sum  of  $20,700^0  dlsbuiaed  by  a  private  eorpqratlon  to  a 
few  peopte  created  $4«5.760j000  worth  of  new  business  for  Ch>oa«o 
merchanta  alone,  then  why  wont  $14004100X100  diabunad  each 
month  by  the  Government  to  BfiQOfiOO  at  our  fathen  and  mothers 
also  tum  over  22)^  times  and  produce  $406J)00XKXMN)0  worth  nf 
new  busineas  for  aU  the  merchanta  throughoot  ASMrleaT  In 
other  words.  Increase  tbe  volume  of  gross  busineas  tum-oveg  to 
approximately  what  tt  waa  tn  1988.  or  doea  tiM  money  of  a  pri- 
vate eorporatlon  act  any  dtfltorutly  than  maney  disbursed  by  the 
OmemmnntT 

XXAKPLB  or  $10  TOBir- 


For  example^  taking  the  month  of  April  as  a  basla.  to 
alble  and  reeaonable  tranaactlons  with  a  Govcmntent  $10 
from  bis  $200  allowance,  we  find  the  penaloner  receives  a  ehaok 
on  April  1  and  takes  $10  of  It  the  same  day  to  his  grocer,  who 
pays  2-peroent  tax  to  the  Oovemmmt  on  salaa:  tha  grooer  paya 
same  check  to  his  derk,  who  also  pays  2  povent  on  salary  (all 
over  $100  a  month):  the  derk  pays  check  to  butehar,  who  also 
pays  the  Govamment  2  percent  on  saUs;  on  ths  Sd.  butcher  pa|B 
to  wholesaler,  who  also  pays  2  percent  on  sales;  vholeaalsr  pays 
to  his  dothler.  who  also  pays  to  the  Govcmmant  on  aalaa;  dooU-v 
nays  same  check  to  saleaman  on  6th:  salesman  paya  tt  to  hla 
grocer  on  8th:  grooer  pays  to  his  wbolosaler  on  lOth;  ■tuiaaalai 
pays  to  his  saleaman  on  10th:  sslesmsn  pays  on  his  nolo  on  11th; 
auto  dealer  pays  to  bis  salesman  on  13th:  salesman  para  his  laad- 
lord  on  15th;  landlord  paya  to  dactrlc  company  on  lith;  alactrie 
eompmnj  pays  to  employee  on  20th  at  noon:  snplofea  pays  to  dry 
goods  company  same  afternoon;  dry  goods  company  pays  saliinan. 
aame  diedt  on  doaing  on  20th:  salesman  paya  hla  groeetr  Mil  on 
aad;  grocery  paya  on  daUy  account  to  bakery  on  23d;  bakery  pays 
dally  account  to  creamery  on  24th:  creamery  pays  wbdesalti  on 
85th:  wholessler  pays  on  furniture,  the  98th:  fmnltw 
paya  his  f^^—**"  on  STth;  islwrnsn  pi^  on  hla  ndio  tba 
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radio  dMdar  pays  to  his  wludenler  on  S»th.  nvlng  his  9  per- 
cent caata  dlaoount  for  a  montlx:  and  the  wh<dc8ale^  depoalta 
check  m  bank  on  the  SOth.  Bach  tranaactlon  has  paid  a  2-piu- 
ccst  tax.  »«»««»> t>m  to  ao  cents,  either  from  seller  of  merchandise 
cr  receiver  of  flMif  k  for  serrlcea. 

Tweuty.ft^  reasonable  and  not  unusoal  accounts  have  been 
paid  wtth  this  one  tlO  check,  which  Is  accepted  by  everybody  the 
same  aa  currency,  and  35  payments  have  earned  95  In  revenue 
tax.    This  shows  the  pos^bUlty  of  velocity  ci  business. 

With  thU  poeslbls  with  one  $10  chedc  what  would  happen  with 
t^lOOjOOO  penstoners  peying  oat  $300  per  month  on  the  Townaend 
plan,  and  everybody  keeping  up  this  velocity  of  buslnees  transac- 
tloaST 

WHAT  ■  waoMV  wna  a  nuicsAcnoR  (Tuufovss)  tazt 

A  retail  salee  tax  has  been  urged  by  big  business  and  by  many 
of  the  moat  conservative  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  for 
years  aa  a  sound  and  Just  form  of  taxation  Will  someone  point 
out  why  a  tax  Impoeed  upon  all  buslneas  transactions  would  be 
any  more  unaound.  unsafe,  or  unjust  than  a  retail  sales  tax  or 
sumuf scturcrs*  excise  tax.  and  wherein  llee  the  difference  which 
^ould  cause  us  to  adopt  the  one  and  reject  the  other? 

X  desire  to  quota  from  an  address  delivered  by  Sir  John  Alrd, 
presklent  (tf  the  0*n«^««it  Bank  of  Commerce,  at  the  annual  meet- 
lag  of  staareholdsn.  btfd  at  Toronto.  Canada.  January  14.  1936.  ac- 
cotdlng  to  the  tast  of  his  speech  which  I  received  from  him: 

"Tt  la  nem  <|ulta  generally  afl^eed  that  continuous  borrowing  to 
cover  deflctta  %»mH  to  m^ln^*?*  social  services  on  the  present  scale 
cannot  go  on  Indefinitely,  and  therefore  that  the  meet  rigid  public 
aconoaiy  and  higher  taxation  must  be  faced.  Intensive  study 
should  be  given  to  the  problem  at  eeUbllshIng  a  broader  and  more 
equitable  basis  of  taxation.  In  this  connection  I  again  advocate 
a  nation-wide  turnover  tax  as  more  likely  than  any  other  new 
form  9t  levy  to  meet  the  need  for  a  balanced  budget." 
"  Hm  Uwyttia  to  which  sooM  Of  our  wrlter-sconomlsts  go.  In 
Sfvadlag  dlnmastfm  of  almost  evwy  valid  claim  made  In  favor  of  the 
Townaend  plan,  plainly  prove  either  a  malldoua  attempt  to  con- 
fttss  the  Issue  la  the  minds  of  their  reading  pubUc.  or  a  gross 
igaormnoe  with  which  they  themselvee  cannot  be  credited. 

rb»y  refuse  to  differentiate  between  national  Income  and  annual 
dft*Tfir  turnover. 

llMse  eoonoailBfts  know  full  well  that  national  income  has  no 
place  In  the  discuastrw  oth«r  than  for  citation  as  a  point  of  fact: 
a  fact  of  plain  mathematlea.  sUtlstleally  recorded  and  disputed  by 
nobody.  Tbelr  theoia  song  is  that  If  the  national  Income  Is  $45,- 
0004XX)4XM  and  If  ths  amount  neosssary  to  pay  the  pensions  Is 
gM,O0OjD0O,OQO  (the  correct  amount  Is  $19jao0.000.000  per  annum) 
then  taxpsjera  will  ba  ruined  by  a  tax  Item  exceeding  one-half  ot 
the  entire  "natlooal  laoome'*.  plainly  and  IntentlonaUy  Implying 
that  such  a  tax  would  take  from  each  pay  envelope  in  the  country 
more  than  half  Its  contents. 

■Ov.  ta  «nt«iitiwy  the  volume  of  the  Nation's  business  to  national 
laeone.  thasa  writers  are  saying,  in  laxaguage  unmistakably  clear, 
thai  every  tUM  a  dollar  of  national  income  Is  qient  that  dollar 
««M8S  to  cxtrt.  stops  right  then  and  there:  can  never  be  spent 
asata.  lf«  other  construction  can  be  put  upon  it.  for  theee  econo- 
■dsls  caa  point  to  ao  year  In  which  the  amount  of  business 
traasacted  m  the  muted  Statee  did  not  exceed  many  times  over 
the  aaMuat  of  national  mcome. 

■DanomiBls  know  fun  weU  that  money  of  Itself  has  no  value 
JWhatever;  that  It  simply  ts  a  symbol  used  In  registering  the  amount 
of  labor  or  fooiM  Involved  In  a  traaaaetlon.  Esch  poker  chip  on  a 
g*i*^«"t  table  simply  rspreeants  something,  and  that  something 
In  that  oasa  Is  a  deftaalte  amount  of  currency,  which  is  no  more 
than  a  due  bill  on  the  world  for  eomethlng.  There  may  be  only 
800  chips  on  the  table,  yet  any  amount  of  winnings,  from  $1  to 
•ljOQO.000.  may  ebange  hands  la  one  evening,  poaolng  thoee  chlpa 
aad  forth  la  the 


Finvcnoit  Of  mowst 

of  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  ft  Co..  recently 
Is  not  an  end  to  Iteelf ,  It  Is  a  means  to  an  end." 
Baary  Pord.  la' the  Amsrlcaa  Magaalne.  October  1B34.  said: 
"Tbara  la  ao  doubt  that  flaandars  have  failed  to  do  their  best 
to  ftva  us  aa  ofltetent  money  system,  and  yet  It  was  their  prln- 
cbMl  bualnesB  to  do  that. 
*niM  fuaetlon  of  money  Is  aot  to  make  money  but  to  buy 
Moo^  Is  only  one  part  of  our  tranqportatlon  system.  It 
goods  from  maa  to  man.  A  dollar  bUl  la  like  a  postage 
It  la  ao  good  iinlwas  it  will  move  conunodltles  between 
If  a  poilafs  staaip  win  aot  carry  a  letter,  or  money 
wm  Dot  move  fooda.  it  la  Just  the  same  aa  aa  engine  that  will 
aot  rua.    ^"-tt*"*"  win  hava  to  get  out  aad  Ibt  it." 

The  reoords  show  that  our  national  laoomo  haa  Inereaeed  la 
tlw  faet  of  laoteaaad  tans:  or,  putting  It  the  other  way.  lacrsasa 
ta  toaaa  does  aot  decrease  the  aatlonal  laooma. 

Tike  rtntnH'**'"'*  levied  a  proesartag  tax  on  farm  eommod- 
ttlas,  btttar  fcaowa  aa  the  A.  A.  A.  tax.  It  waa  a  transaction  tax 
on  prnnsaslng  This  tax  exesidsd  ovar  a  bllUaa  dollars  before 
tt  waa  aitmfted  by  the  SupronM  Court.  Who  paid  this  text  TIm 
httfMtl  anthfOKitlsa  aia  la  dlaagreaoMat.  Sobm  My  tha  farmers 
paid  tt.  tone  My  the  ptoBiwora.  aad  olhan  say  tha  oonwunera 
'-^  -"    But  ttM  ta  basMi  tha  potat. 

ti^that  ta  tha  tMa  of  this  aaw  bllUaa-doQar  tnuM> 
by  tha  Mdoral  OoveraiMat,  tha 


tt 


increased:  deposits  increased  in  banks — and  the  national  Income 
Increased. 

So  m\ich  for  the  claim  that  the  Townsend  plan  pensions  being 
paid  out  of  national  income — or  "involving  one-half  of  tha 
national  income." 

MOSCENTHATT  BXCOMMZNIIS  TUSNOVXB  TAX 

Last  year  there  appeared  in  the  Washington.  D.  C,  press  the 
statement  that  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  Morgenthau  had 
submitted  several  alternative  tax  proposals  to  President  Roosevelt, 
and  among  them  a  "IVi -percent  turnover  tax." 

My  friends.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  tax  formula  laid  down 
In  the  Townsend  plan  can  no  longer  be  made  the  subject  of 
ridicule,  and,  as  we  have  observed,  there  is  an  abundance  of  evi- 
dence from  the  most  reliable  sources  of  information  in  the  Nation 
to  the  effect  that  the  volume  and  amount  of  business  transactions 
and  gross  business  turnover  In  the  United  States  are  sufiOclently 
large  to  finance  the  plan.  The  only  question  which  remains  for 
further  consideration  Is  this:  Do  the  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions in  the  United  States  require  and  Justify  the  adoption  of  the 
Townaend  plan,  and  how  will  thoee  conditions  be  affected  by  its 
operation? 

HALT  PBOSPEXOXTS,   HAI.r  PAUFERIZXD 

No  nation  can  survive  half  prosperous  and  half  pauperized. 
According  to  the  latest  statement  of  Harry  L.  Hopkins,  there  are 
between  15.000,000  and  20.000,000  citi7.ens  In  need  of  relief.  There 
are  still  between  8,000.000  and  9,000,000  unemployed,  as  estimated 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor;  over  5,000.000  young  men 
and  young  women,  graduates  of  high  schools  and  universities, 
carrying  \mder  their  arms  useless  diplomas,  who  have  never  yet 
as  much  as  had  any  kind  of  employment;  there  are  some  6,000,000 
depression  babies  in  our  land,  born  In  the  past  6  years,  in  homes 
of  the  unemployed;  there  are  millions  of  children  not  in  school 
or  only  partly  in  school  because  local  governments  are  vrlthout 
sufficient  f\mds  for  educational  purposes. 

BtmiCABT  AND  CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  have  noted,  the  Townsend  plan  is  more 
than  a  pension  plan  for  the  indigent  aged.  Its  economics  is  that 
of  the  modem  machine  age  in  which  we  live  today,  and  in  which 
our  productive  capacity  far  exceeds  our  consumptive  capacity.  It 
Is  a  retirement  plan  predicated  upon  the  wise  and  salutary  eco- 
nomic principle  that  our  aged  citizens  should  be  retired  from 
comjjetitive  labor  so  that  oxir  younger  people  may  be  afforded  the 
opportimity  to  work  and  to  produce. 

The  Townsend  plan  would  stimulate  and  Increase  consimxption 
of  the  products  of  the  farm,  factory,  and  mine  by  placing  enor- 
mous purchasing  power  in  the  hands  of  the  aged  men  and  women 
of  America  who  have  the  leisiire  to  spend  and  to  enjoy  their 
spending.  By  this  method  the  old  people  open  Jobs  fen-  the 
young  at  the  same  time  that  they  help  to  balance  consumption 
with  production.  With  all  our  citizens  under  60  employed  pro- 
ductively, the  activity  of  o\ir  farms,  factories,  and  mines  will  be 
great  enough  to  insure  jobs  at  high  wages  to  all  the  workers  of 
America.  With  all  over  60  happily  retired  from  the  productive 
fields,  they  will  provide  a  needed  outlet  for  all  the  goods  pro- 
duced. Then,  and  not  until  then,  will  President  Roosevelt's 
efforts  at  a  balanced  economy  be  fully  realized  to  the  lasting  benefit 
of  all  our  people. 

NO    PENSION    LAWS    THXN 

As  soon  as  the  Townsend  plan  has  bectxne  effective  and  is  In 
operation,  the  various  States  will  be  in  a  position  to  repeal  their 
p«nslon  laws  for  the  indigent  aged,  for  there  will  be  no  indigent 
aged  and  no  need  of  pension  laws  for  them.  This,  it  Is  estimated, 
will  reeult  In  a  saving  of  at  least  $7,000,000,000  a  year,  including 
the  cost  of  charity  and  relief  in  every  tana. 

The  Townsend  plan  should  not  be  called  a  pension  plan,  which 
Is  a  misnomer.  It  Is  a  retirement  plan,  with  the  redistribution 
of  purchasing  power  and  national  prosperity  as  its  main  object 
and  purpose.  It  is  a  complete  answer  to  the  problem  raised  by 
the  mechanization  of  industry  and  the  displacement  of  labor  by 
machinery.  The  problem,  in  brief.  Is  this:  How,  in  this  modem 
machine  age,  can  we  prevent  techncdogical  unemployment  and 
the  attendant  paradox  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty?  Albert 
O.  Barnes,  head  of  the  National  Inventors'  Congress,  comprising 
a  membership  of  19,000  American  inventors,  recently  said:  "This 
will  be  nearly  a  workleas  world  in  another  25  years.  One  will 
need  to  work  but  a  very  few  hours  per  week,  since  natural  science 
and  Invention  will  have  taken  care  of  the  mundane  taslcs  of  life. 
More  than  35,000  inventions,  embracing  most  every  Idea  conceiv- 
able, passed  through  our  hands  last  year." 

The  answer  of  the  Townsend  plan  to  this  question,  which  like 
that  of  the  ancient  Sphinx,  if  we  do  not  answer  it,  we  will  be  de- 
stroyed. Is  this:  In  a  machine  age.  such  as  the  present,  we  can 
prevent  technological  vmemployment  with  consequent  poverty  la 
the  midst  of  plenty  by  retiring  from  competitive  employment  all 
men  and  women  past  00.  These  retired  dtlaens  vrlll  draw  an  In- 
come suiBclent  to  make  It  possible  for  them  to  purchase  the  goods 
produced  by  those  who  are  productively  employed.  The  retlre- 
latnt  fund  can  be  created  by  taxes  paid  out  of  production.  This 
tax  la  maraly  a  drawing  off,  for  the  benefit  of  the  retired  elders, 
of  aooaa  of  the  lunlua  of  production.  It  will  not  Impoverish  a 
eouatry-^ow-eaa  Itr— In  which  produeUoa  u  plentiful  aad  thtra 
ti  a  wn^  whleh  avarybody  knowa,  or  ahouM  kaow,  H  tba  taol 
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tymn  woma  ai 

OUugieoBBaa  OofjMwuaouuH.  of  Itarytand, 
year  ago  In  regard  to  a  method  of  paying  the  aoldlei^  bonos  and 
made  several  very  signacant  etotements.  He  Is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  best-lnfoimed  Murahnni  of  either  Boose  or  Senato  la  regard 
to  monetary  and  *«»Ti»«Ttg  questions.  Be  aald  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  abscAute  faet  and  which  cannot  be  aucceastuUy  oontroverted. 
that  "Tou  cannot  have  Inflatlan  until  your  production  has  readied 
100  percent  of  Its  possibilities.  Let  us  assume  and  this  Is  a  very 
modest  assumption — that  we  are  producing  BO  percent  of  what  we 
can  produce.  Let  us  ■—«""•  that  $2,000,000X100  more  of  noney  is 
put  Into  the  hands  of  people  who  win  spend  It.  ^[ou  ha^enot 
done  anything  to  raise  um  priee  level.  Of  eouiae,  before  produc- 
tion catdsea  up  with  the  extra  buylag  power  there  wlU  be  a 
Blight  flurry  In  the  market.  Soon  production  will  catch  up  wtth 
the  money  you  have  put  Into  circulation  so  that  you  irlU  have  no 
permanent  rise  In  prioes. 

"After  you  have  reached  the  limit  of  buytag  power,  wlien  a 
country  Is  producing  an  It  can  produce,  and  stm  issues  more 
money,  that  is  the  time  and  the  only  time  when  you  wlU  have 
infiatlon.  As  long  as  you  keep  the  etrenlatlng  medium  on  a 
parity  wtth  production  you  have  no  Inflation.  It  Is  a  mathemati- 
cal Imponlblllty.'* 

As  we  have  heretofbre  pointed  out,  the  oOclal  report  of  the 
national  surrey  of  potential  product  capacity.  Ihmneed  by  the 
Federal  Oovermnent.  and  reprcMentlng  the  study  and  icoeardi  of  a 
group  of  the  Ij't^^vg  engineers,  technicians,  statlstlctans,  econo- 
mists, and  experta.  specially  trained  and  qualified  for  the  task  aa- 
slgned  to  them,  is  to  the  effect  that  Instead  of  producing 
$04,000,000,000  as  we  dM  In  19».  we  could  and  should  in  order  to 
properly  meet  the  needs  of  the  American  people,  have  produced 
in  manufactured  goods,  foodstuffs,  and  seivices  the  sum  of 
$135,000,000,000,  or  apifftatmately  $41,000,000,000  more,  and  our 
productive  capacity  has  prolwbly  increased  at  least  38  percent 
since  1029. 

The  Brookings  Institution.  Washington.  D.  C  the  leading  statis- 
tical organization  in  the  country,  has  concluded  that  we  could  and 
^ould  produce  some  eeventy  or  eighty  blUion  dollars'  worth  more 
of  good  things  than  we  are  now  producing  to  make  aUof  our 
126,000.000  people  reasonably  comfortable  and  properly  fed, 
clothed,  shetta«d,  and  educated. 

To  assert  in  the  light  of  these  facts  and  the  e^)erlence  of  other 
nations  with  a  transaction  or  gross  business  turnover  tax  as  a 
revenue  producer,  and  the  expressed  opinion  of  Sir  John  Alrd,  the 
leading  banker  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  in  favor  of  that  form 
of  taxation,  and  the  recommendation  last  year  of  Secretary  of  the 
TreastUT  Henry  Morgenthau  to  President  Roosevelt  for  the  levy 
of  such  a  tax.  U  would  be  almost  amusing  for  anyone  to  seriously 
claim  that  the  Townsend  plan  is  impractical  or  Inflationary. 

AMZXICA   IS   SPSAXING 

America  Is  speaking  today  and  saying  that  we  wUl  no  longer 
tolerate  a  condition  Which  deprives  our  people  of  one-third  of  the 
capacity  of  our  farms,  factories,  and  mines,  which  keeps  our  people 
hungry  and  unfed  when  we  could  produce  a  surplus  of  foodstuffs, 
bread,  fruits,  v^etables.  and  meats,  which  keeps  our  people  ragged 
and  naked  and  iinshod,  when  we  have  a  surplus  of  raw  materials 
to  properly  clothe  them  from  head  to  foot,  which  keeps  our  people 
living  in  hovels  and  shacks  In  the  coimtry  and  in  slums  in  the 
cmee  when  we  have  the  buIkUng  materials  of  every  class  and  de- 
scription to  provide  them  with  decent  shelter  and  homes,  which 
keeps  tens  of  millions  of  our  citizens  Jobless  and  unemployed 
because  we  keep  the  farms  and  factcn-ies  idle  and  closed  on  accoimt 
of  Insuflldent  buying  and  purchasing  power,  constituting  an  in- 
defensible, intolerable,  criminal,  and  unchristian  wastage  of  every- 
thing that  is  required  to  make  life  for  our  peoiple,  for  our  men. 
women,  and  little  children,  better,  happier,  and  sweeter,  and  In- 
stead makes  life  for  them  hard  and  bitter  and  crud.  We  can 
attention  to  the  recent  report  of  the  National  Resources  Board 
submitted  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  enUtled  "Wastage 
of  Human  Besouices",  setting  forth  the  following  sad.  unpleasant, 
and  ugly  facts  and  conditions  against  which  vre  of  the  TOvmsend 
movement  declare  war  to  a  finish: 

Five  minion  youths  of  working  age  without  Jobs. 

Four  minion  adult  Illiterates  in  the  co\mtry. 

Fifteen  mmion  "vocatloxud  misfits":  workers  who  have  smaU 
yl>^^p/;^»  for  Joba.  ^ 

Kine  million  persons  Injured  annnaUy  In  lareventable  Industrial 
accidents.  __^^ 

Over  100,000  are  sent  to  JaU  each  year  for  violent  crimes.  Sszl 
W.  Evans,  former  president  of  the  *t~»»'*^^"  Bar  Association,  said 
In  his  address  at  ths  MUwaukee  convention.  August  38.  1034.  that 
crime  cosU  not  less  than  $13,000,000,000  annuany:  and  "whne 
dependable  statlstlos  are  not  available.  It  is  believed  that  the  Inefll- 
dency  bUl  on  Iteais  which  would  be  tllm'"**'*^  or  reduced  as  crlms 
la  pravented  or  lessened  would  perhaps  aggregate  as  much."  Bere 
we  have  it  from  high  authority— the  distinguished  farmer  president 
of  the  Amtr*^"  Bar  Assoftlatlon  that  $a4.000j000.000  a  year  is  the 
tribute  we  pay  to  eriaie  and  crioiinala;  aad  we  know  that  all  crtml- 
aotogists,  aooIolt«lsta.  and  attadente  of  erioM  are  of  tha  <vlalon 
that  the  underlyina  cause  of  aU  oriiae  to  poverty,  whloh  to  caused  hj 
unemployment  and  financial  dtotrsas. 

Between  thrta  aad  tour  mUUon  chlldrea  ara  totaUy  without 
•ehoollng. 


Over  1.000.000  exoepttooaDy  tokntad  elUldren  are  lacking  oppor- 
tunity for  fuU  development  of  their  gifts. 

Less  than  one-fourth  of  American  children  are  receiving  the 
mlnimxim  health  am  f tea  a  yaarly  axamlnatum,  vaccination,  and 
diphtheria  immunlzaUon. 

My  friends,  the  limltotlon  of  time  has  permitted  me  to  discuss 
aU  too  brtoOy  these  few  of  the  manf  rsaaaas  why  tba  prtodples 
of  the  General  WbUare  Act  of  t08T  ehoirid  and  win  blinasi  the  Uw 
of  the  United  Stotes  of  Amerlea,  and  bring  oomfort.  peace,  happi- 
ness, health,  and  security  to  aU  our  people. 


Reorganization  of  the  Federal  Jadidaiy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  D.  MILLARD 

OP  NEW  YO&K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thttnday.  July  IS,  1937 


LETTSB  ntOM  DR.  JAMSB  TBUSLOW  ADAMS 


Mr.  MILLARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  received  goch  « 
forceful  letter  from  Dr.  James  Truslow  Adaou  mnonming 
tbe  proposed  change  In  the  Supreme  Court  that  I  want  to 
take  t  minuteB  to  read  it  Into  the  Raooas. 

Dr.  Adams'  eminence  as  historian  aad  student  of  gov- 
enmient  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  introduction  by  me. 

In  his  letter  Dr.  Adams  says  what  many  of  vs  have  felt 
tor  months  and  he  goes  directly  to  the  core  of  tbe  propo* 
sitton.  I  am  so  ttaosoagfaly  in  accord  with  his  view  that 
I  want  to  share  his  letter  with  my  f  eilow  Members. 

Dr.  Adams  writes: 

BouTHfuar,  Oomw^  Imif  14.  UST. 
Hon.  Chabus  D.  MnxASO. 

Uoute  Ofiee  BuUdinf.  Wmahinftom.  D.  C. 

Mr  DsAB  OoHSXESBMAM  MizxAxo:  In  my  opinion  the  preaeat 
question  of  chaxtging  the  fundamental  form  of  our  constitutional 
government  by  m^V'Tig  the  Judiciary  dqieadant  iipon  tha  sbbcu- 
tive  or  legislative  branchea,  or  both,  to  so  vitally  important  as  to 
transcend  all  State  and  party  llnea.  X  therefore  take  the  liberty 
of  writing  to  you. 

There  seems  to  me  no  question  of  personal  or  party  loyalty  in- 
volved. In  the  last  campaign  the  platform  of  neither  of  the 
leading  parties  suggested  to  the  voters  that  they  were  voting  on 
a  profound  constitutional  question.  I  need  not  rehearse  all  the 
arguments  against  thto  attempt  to  control  an  independent  judi- 
ciary, which  m  aU  nations  has  been  oonstoered  the  bulwark  of 
Indivldtud  liberty.  Others  as  well  as  myself  expressed  our  views 
hetatt  tbe  Judiciary  Committee  of  tbe  Senate.  That  eommlttee. 
In  an  able  report,  expressed  Itself  as  advsrss  to  the  Prssident's 
plan. 

No  one  has  answered  the  argument  of  that  adverse  report. 
The  mlnortty  brou^t  in  no  report  and  oSered  the  paopto  no 
arguntents  in  rebuttaL  Neither  in  the  eleeUon  nor  by  the  con- 
stitutional method  of  amendment  have  the  people  bean  given 
the  opporttmlty  to  express  tbeosselves  on  this  question. 

I  earaesUy  hope  that  in  what,  aa  a  ettlasn  aad  htotwian.  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  greatest  constltuttonal  erlato  staee  laoo 
the  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  wUl,  by  any  method 
available,  protect  the  people  from  thto  uncoDstttaMo«al  attempt 
to  usurp  thoee  ri^ta  of  determining  changas  in  government 
vrhlch  were  itemed  to  them  by  the  Oenatttntlon  tts^vatU  they 
have  bean  aUowad.  either  by  fuU  dtoeoaskm  In  a  rsmfstgn  fought 
out  on  thto  isBUs  or  more  p»operty  by  the  submission  of  an 
amendment  to  them  In  the  ustial  way,  to  declds  for  themselvaa 
whither  they  wVh  to  go. 

It  to  to  my  mind  a  tiavesty  on  democratic  government  to 
dalm,  because  the  President  received  27,O0OjD0O  votes  running  <ai 
a  ptotf arm  which  not  only  did  not  hint  at  thto  aet  but.  on  the 
contzvy.  diadatmed  aU  totentkm  of  aettag  aaeept  within  both 
the  tetter  and  the  sphit  of  the  Oonstitution.  that  ha  raoslvad  a 
mandate  to  do  anything  he  liked.  V  that  aimnMBt  to  aovnd. 
then  any  PresMent  who  rseeivas  a  large  majoilto  wosdd  ba  en- 
titled to  beoooaa  a  dictetor,  revealing  beforehand  to  natthar  tha 
people  nor  tha  party  toadera  what  hto  tntanUona  might  ba. 

Xam  mjraotf  wholly  nonpartlsaa  en  thto  Issue,  bat  I  teal  aa 
stroMly  aboal  II  that  ibsgafyouaottolsttMa  baWayal  at 
tha  righto  of  tbe  p>apto  take  plaaa. 
Req^aettuUy  youia. 
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MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
HON.  WILLIAM  S.  JACOBSEN 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPHESEin^ATIVES 

Wedxecdoy.  May  26, 1937 

Od  Um  Ufa.  dianetar,  and  piubUe  aenrloa  of  Hon.  Loina  liraPHT, 
lata  a  flanator  from  faum 

Ux.  JhCOBOm,  Mr.  Speftker.  aboat  a  jear  ago.  death, 
through  the  medium  of  an  m-f  ated  accident,  tragically  took 
from  our  midst  XTnlted  States  Senator  Louis  Mospbt,  of 
Xova,  VtneaSbf  bringlnf  to  an  unhajipy  close  a  most  promis- 
ing ijftlWfml  and  public  career.  With  his  passing  Iowa  lost 
an  iOnstrloiM  and  dM«TTf"<«*****  son,  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate an  able  and  indefatigable  liember,  and  the  Nation  a 


Long  fears  of  arduous  training  in  the  Fourth  Estate  gave 
to  Senator  Moipbt  a  keenness  of  perception,  a  clarity  of 
thought,  and  a  facility  of  pen  that  placed  him  in  the  f ore- 
amat  rank  of  those  laogiesslve  thinkers  and  legislators  who 
had  erer  at  heart  the  adrancement  oi  American  ideals.  En- 
dowed with  a  broad  and  comprehensive  knowledge,  fortified 
with  an  indomitable  courage,  he  fought  energeUcally  always 
for  those  things  that  had  for  their  objective  the  promotion 
of  the  conmoii  good.  Ever  alert  to  the  needs  of  his  con- 
atttoents  and  their  welf  axe.  he  Jealously  guarded  their  inter- 
ests and  won  their  approval,  yet  his  views  were  not  sectional, 
but  nattTfnal  in  scope.  He  was  ever  mindful  of  the  Nation's 
eeoDomlc  and  aodal  welf  axe  and  strove  unceasingly  for  its 
furtherance  and  betterment  Among  his  colleagues  his  opin- 
hli^ily  respected  and  his  able  counsel  frequently 


The  aooompUshments,  Ideals,  and  spirit  of  Senator  Mxni- 
nrr  win  be  long  remembered  as  the  marks  of  true  American 
statesmanship  and  wffl  serve  to  keep  fresh  his  memory 
among  those  who  knew  and  respected  him. 


HooM  Owncr^  Loan  Corporation  Interest 
RednctioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  WILLIAM  B.  BARRY 

OFIOEW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
ThMnian.  JiUy  15, 1937 


um  TBOM  BCm .  WILLIAM  B.  BARRT.  OF  NKW  YORK 


lir.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
nmaika  In  the  Raooaa,  X  liaetude  the  foUowing  letter  wrlt- 
Um.  by  me  to  the  Bonoratale  BBntT  B.  Sraoux.  chairman 
oC  the  Oommlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency: 


irsiMiftoii,  D.  C  JMijr  ti,  19S7. 


0/  MtmntmtmtlMt,  Wmahim§tmi,  D.  C. 
On  T^Mid^r.  JvlF  IS.  1ft  BMOklMts  or  tbs  ~ 

(a  subMimttel  msjorlty).  Ukdud- 
lj\»  ovMiMt  tiM  FlwktoBt'S  vsto  oC  bm  B.  B. 


orths 


it  rats  on  all  oatatsBdlng 


TlM  bUl  also  proTldM  that  all  OcunmlsBlonera'  loans  for  tbe  S 
yean  sbaU  bear  Interest  at  the  rate  at  4  percent  Instead  of  tha 
pnaent  rate  of  6  percent. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate.  Mr.  Ratbxtsn,  the  majority 
leader,  made  the  following  statement  on  page  7124  of  the  Becobo: 

•a  think  the  gentleman  will  agree  with  me  that  the  farmer  In 
his  country  and  mine  Is  pretty  well  out  of  the  depression  as 
far  as  farm  prices  are  concerned.  I  think  we  are  selling  the 
produce  of  our  farmers  at  about  as  reasonable  prices  as  we  have 
had  in  his  time  and  mine.  What  argument  would  we  have  with 
reference  to  the  urban  home  owner  shoxild  he  say  he  is  paying 
an  excessive  rate  when  he  is  trying  to  acqiiire  a  little  home? 
What  argxmient  are  we  going  to  make  against  him  If  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  brings  out  a  bill  affecting  his  Interest 
rate?" 

I  submit  to  you.  sir.  and  to  the  members  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  that  there  is  no  valid  argtiment  against  your 
reporting  out  a  bill  reducing  the  present  6-percent  interest  rate 
that  home  owners  are  compelled  to  pay  the  Borne  Owners'  Loan 
Corporation. 

I  further  submit  that  since  a  majority  of  yoiu-  membership  voted 
to  override  the  President's  veto,  that  in  all  fairness  you  should 
give  the  unfortunate  city  dweller  the  same  consideration. 

There  Is  no  doubt  but  that  the  depression  victims  in  the  city  are 
Just  as  badly  off  as  their  coxintrymen  iare  on  the  farms.  In  fact, 
I  believe  that  a  survey  would  show  them  to  be  worse  off.  In  my 
congressional  district  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corp<Htitlon  Is  fore- 
closing homes  in  ever-increasing  numbers.  They  are  badly  in  need 
of  some  relief. 

On  January  12  last  I  introduced  H.  R.  2715.  which  would  reduce 
the  interest  rate  of  home  owners  to  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Car~ 
poratlon  to  3>4  percent.  This  bill  would  give  the  city  dweller  the 
benefit  of  the  same  Interest  rate  that  the  majority  of  tbe  members 
of  the  Ranking  and  Currency  Committee  voted  for  the  fanner  on 
Tuesday. 

I  therefore  respectfully  request  you  to  consider  my  bill  at  your 
next  meeting.    I  feel  that  the  sense  of  Justice  whl(^  I  know  the 
membership   of  your  committee  possesses  will  prompt  them  to 
repeat  out  favorably  H.  R.  2715. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WnxiAU  B.  Basbt, 
Member  of  Congren, 


John  J.  McSwain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETE  JARMAN 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  IS,  1937 


TRIBUTX  BT  HON.  JAMES  F.  BYRNES,  OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
TO  CONGRESSMAN  JOHN  J.  McSWAIN 


Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarts  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  f(dlowing  tribute 
by  Senator  Bybnxs,  of  South  Carolina,  to  Congressman  Johh 
J.  McSwain: 

JoHM  J.  McSwAur  possessed  high  character,  great  ability,  and  a 
lovable  personality.  People  loved  him  because  he  loved  people. 
It  required  no  effort  on  his  part  to  be  at  home  vrlth  the  humblest 
of  his  constituents,  becaxise  he  was  sincerely  Interested  In  their 
lives  and  their  problems.  He  was  a  good  lawyer,  a  qjlendld  soldier, 
and  one  of  the  most  efficient  Representatives  with  whom  I  served 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  endeavored  to  respond  to  the 
many  appeals  to  help  constituents  with  problems  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  duties  of  a  Representative,  but  he  did  not  for  one 
mom«it  forget  that  his  primary  duty  was  that  of  a  legislator.  He 
devoted  time  aiul  thought  to  the  study  of  the  problems  at  govern- 
ment  that  should  command  the  services  of  a  t^Mmm^tt^  of  Oongresa. 
His  military  service  naturaUy  caxised  him  as  a  Congressman  to 
become  Interested  In  the  problems  of  national  defense.  Tlie  best 
years  of  his  Ufe  ta«  gave  to  the  study  of  this  questlan.  and  his 
apimdiA  record  as  chairman  of  the  Hottse  Military  Affatav  Com- 
mlttaa  furnishes  evidence  that  he  did  not  labor  in  vain.  I  think 
b*  knew  personally  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  district  be 
repreeented.  Those  people  may  have  at  times  differed  with  him 
as  to  hla  attitude  on  some  puUlc  question,  but  they  always  re- 
spected him  and  loyally  supported  him.  In  his  death  the  State  at 
South  Carolina  lost  cos  of  the  ablest  men  who  has  represented  tha 
itate  m  tba  Booae  at  Representatli 


Trade  Agreements  and  the  Fam  Problen — ^Aid  of 
Katloiial  Administration  to  Farmcn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  L.  SOUTH 

OP  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  19, 1937 


BY  KARL  A.  CBOfWUT.  SOLRaTCXt  OP 
OFFICE  DEPARTMB9T,  JULY  6.  1987 


T8B  FOST 


Mr.  SOUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  franted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rbcokb.  I  Include  the  fOIlowtng  adrtresa 
by  Hon.  Karl  A.  Crowley  at  tbe  Brady  Jubilee.  Brady.  Tez^ 
July  6.  1937: 

In  these  days  at  poUtical  upheaval  and  Industrlai  atrife  It  la  wen 
for  Texas  to  give  serious  thought  to  the  present  and  the  fut^m  at 
our  greatest  Industry— agriculture  and  Ilvestodc  raising  and  to 
ffifnf  of  the  needs  In  our  own  State,  as  well  as  to  soma  of  the  neas- 
ui«s  being  taken  by  tbe  na^'^iv'  admlnlstratloo  In  ths  IntCNst  at 
agriculture. 

WOSJEXBS  Df  T«anB  SBK  OMUMIZID  AMB  BMJUVB  r*9  WSOCS 

We  have  all  heard  so  often  that  agrteulture  Is  tbe  bafsls  oT  an 
ivealth,  that  w«  take  It  as  an  accepted  fact  12iat  oar  farmers  wffl 
continue  to  toU  and  produce  regardless  at  the  tact  that  tlwy 
occupy  postUoDs  at  practical  •otmomlc  slamy.  Industry  1*  organ- 
«— 1.  capital  Is  orgaiyaBd.  pisssnrs  groups  an  farmed  by  praetleaUy 
every  Industry  and  Intarast  except  the  farmer,  and  his  peattkm  bad 
grown  pltialgiy  worse  from  yesr  to  year  until  the  advent  at  the 
Roosevelt  adminlalntian  In  193S.  Our  great  President  haa  rsoog- 
nlaed  not  only  tits  Justice  at  aiding  the  tamer  toot  also  the  aecea- 
slty  at  taking  prompt  and  vlgoroua  aettoa  to  prsfvent  the  utter 
wfilaptw  of  agrteulturs  in  the  United  States. 

me  farmer  tax  Iteas  probably  fares  as  wtH  as  tbe  fannar  aay- 
wbere  dse  In  tbe  SoDtb.  but  be  occuplea  a  postttop  In  Ufe  far  batow 
that  of  tbe  wmknian  In  any  otber  Industry.  I  bare  no  fault  to  Und 
wltb  tbe  payment  at  fair  and  reaaonable  wagea  to  any  workman 
wbo  tolla— tn  fact,  labor  la  to  be  ooogratulatod  on  tbe  remarkable 
triaoe  It  has  achieved  for  Its^  In  tbe  industrial  Ufe  of  this  Nation. 
But  It  Is  unfair,  iinmawnnsliln.  and  unthinkable  that  agriculture 
can  continue  to  surrlTS  under  present  conditions  of  high  taxes, 
blgh  Interest  ratea,  and  tow  prices  recelyed  for  our  products.  Texas 
labor  ooi  tbe  farm  veoelTes  less  per  man-bour  tbaa  any  Industiy  In 
tbls  entire  country  aiid  that  condition  sbookl  and  must  be  rsaaedled 
If  we  are  to  keep  our  fine  young  farmsrs  aad  stockmen  on  our 
farms  and  ranches. 

X  do  not  ^I'lfP^e^  ths  miikiiiaii  engaged  m  tbe  industry  reoelr- 
Ing  fair  wi^es.  In  acme  sections  a  plasterer  Is  paid  $90  per  day 
for  8  bouiB'  walk.  A  painter,  papcrtianger,  a  eaipeater  leeetrea 
$10  to  $15  for  like  employment,  and  tbe  steel  worker  and  tbe  auto- 
BwbUe  factory  band  llbswlae  recelres  good  wegea.  mabltng  tbem 
all  to  live  oomf ortably.  owning  Uietr  bomea.  asfeomobUea,  radloa, 
and  other  modem  convenlencea.  How  does  tbla  eoniparo  to  tbie 
life  of  a  Texas  Xarmerf 

We  have  some  Interesting  figures  on  farmi^  farm  pqiwilatlcn. 
tndetotedneaa.  and  Income  from  farmers  In  Texas  that  I  wish  to 
cubmlt  to  you: 

Number  of  tenant  fanners  in  Tfxaa.  .. 186. 10$ 

Number  of  farman  wbo  own  tbeir  farma na.  709 

Number  of  fermars  wbo  partly  own  their  farms $8. 7S1 

Number  of  farmers  who  have  managers  on  their 

Xarma -_.     „    <.  ,    -  , ,    ,  ■  , .     ,    ...     ■ — .......  8,474 

Total  number  of  farms  in  Texas  (Jan.  1, 183«).  101, 017 

Total  farm  population  in  Texas  <Jk&.  1.  1036) 8.838,808 

Amount  of  Indsbtedneas  oa  tbatr  larms  <apprQKl« 

mateily) : 88tt.  Oil.  000 

Appit)ximate  rate  of  intenat  payments  made  an- 

nxiaUy parent..  8.88 

Average  yearly  Income  per  family  per  farm  (Jan.  1, 

1935) ..«.  8i88  00 

Average  yearly  moome  per  family  per  tana,  1888....  8708.00 

Tbe  above  flforss  teU  aa  amaeing  story,  nay  Aenr  thait  not 
only  are  appraomately  80  pereeat  of  our  f  anaen  la  Tame  taomit 
farmers,  but  that  tbe  ramaliUng  40  pcrosnt  9W  afOrtPVM  tt 
$044,000^00  upon  vbleb  tbsf  pay  approatmatriy  7-panattk  bitaNet 
par  year.  Ibey  abow  tbafc  nave  era  aparadmataly  foer  and  eae- 
balf  pazaons  Uvli^  t«Qa  each  tern  and  Um$  the  tangwii  Ih  1888 


tftfidren    wea  only  8708,  aad  la  tba 
a  record  the  taMome  was  only 
at  leas  than  $800  for  mmdt 

These  flguiee  ttiat  I  have  obtalweil 
Agriculture  tadude  the  value  of  an 
tbe  farm  by  tbe  tamUlee  that 
■Ulk,  cg^i.  aad  grala.    SnaU  wmtderit  la  that  ae 
ef  our  term  aad  ran^  boya  aad  gMs  are  drtfthif  to  tb» 
oeatara  wbsrs  thsy  oaa  oMata  BMre  laenciv*  imjliijiium, 

llie  income  stated  Is  groes  Ineoow.  Out  at  It  aunt  be  poM 
taxes.  Interest,  aad  aaiounta  of  purehaan  of  equteiaeut  aad  cup* 
piles,  leaving  nttle  or  aotfaing  wbMi  the  average  tena  fsadly  may 
have  hft  to  ^psnd  for  tbe  ordinary 
ef  life. 


HO 


OW 


In  theee  days  of  such  IndustrtaT  unzcat  we  bear  tbe  claim 
that  Investors  la  Industry  must  receive  a  fair  yMd  oa  tbe  capital 
that  they  have  Invested.  Who  has  ever  ssrlously  auapBaled  that 
one  cent  be  given  to  tbe  farmer  as  a  return  oa  bis  lavestmant?  A 
Texas  farmer,  under  the  fignrea  that  X  have  suboitttad.  reoelvce 
aotblng  OB  bis  laiuiUiMiiit  aor  does  he  evea  receive  fair  wegea  for 
Ids  tofl  la  the  8eMs  aad  bis  woA  ea  the  rai«».  Be  Is  bound  by 
a  yoke  of  eonncmlo  ^avery  from  whldi  be  nmst  be  freed  If  Tame 
Is  to  ooBtlBue  to  remain  tbe  fOremeet  agrteultoral  Btate  of  tbti 
country  and  what  I  have  said  about  Teaas  farma.  of  eourae.  appllee 
to  farme  geaemOy  throughout  the  South.  Ooaditlaaa  probably 
are  better  tn  west  Ttess  vrhere  the  psroentage  ef  teaaat  farming 
k  smaller  than  It  la  la  east  Texas  where  the  ferae  are  smaller  aad 
tbe  greater  petoentege.  In  some  plaeee  rwarbing  7$  peroeat,  ef 
people  who  live  oa  faime  do  aot  own  tbem. 

Tbe  nreeident  of  tbe  United  Btatea.  with  the  aaslstanc*  of  our 
great  Senators  BmsrrAma  aad  Oomrsixr,  our  great  ODagressmen. 
indudlag  ICsavor  JOMas,  chairman  of  the  Oommlttes  oa  Agrteul* 
ture.  your  own  Congreesmaa  Sooth,  and  otber  vaUamt  leaden 
tram  Texaa.  has  been  aealoua  tn  tbe  protection  of  agriculture. 
Last  year  there  wee  paid  to  fanners  tn  Texea.  under  the  provlsloue 
of  the  AgrtemttDBl  Adjustment  Act,  tbe  eum  of  appradmately 
$41^)00,000.  aad  adequate  provision  is  being  made  to  aid  tbe  term- 
ers of  Tssae  this  year.  But  we  ars  zkot  at  aU  osrtala  that  these 
atda  to  agriculture  can  ooatlnue.  aor  oea  they  ever  be  auAolent  to 
adequately  eompouats  tbe  farmer  for  his  part  la  supplying  tbla 
Nation  wltb  food  and  olothlng.  Tbersfore.  other  remedlss  must 
be  provided.  Undoubtedly  tbe  most  ooaetructlve  step  taken  la 
tbe  rl|^t  dlrsotlon  la  our  forslga-tcade  program,  providing  for 
reciprocal-trade  agreements  \mder  the  dlieetloa^  of  the 
of  State  of  aU  time.  OordsU  HoU. 


farmer,  and  partleularly  tbe 
depends  meetly  upon  exports  of  our  farm  products  for  hie 
laeome.  Ninety  peremt  of  tbe  oottoa  produced  la  Texas  Is  ex- 
ported.  Texae  products  exported  la  189$  were  valued  at  $887.* 
880,000.  Mars  thaa  two-thirds  of  this  aaiouB*  wee  oottoa  es- 
porta.  xa  that  year  our  eottea  eaputla  ftam  Tnas  amouatad  to 
$488.713j000.  Nut  la  1888  the  total  value  of  Taaaa  pradoeu  ex- 
ported bad  dropped  to  $80$.851j000.  meet  of  whioh  wae  etlO  oottoa. 

Tbe  peasage  of  tbe  Bawley-Siaoot  tarlC  bUl  la  1888 
1rrg«"'''''g  of  tbe  agiteultural  debade  In  tbe  United 
blU,  passrrt  early  la  tbe  dark  era  of  tbe  Boovar 
burdsn  upon  the  AaMrtcaa  people  irtklcb  wlU  take  ai 
ramoTs  ft  was  eharacterlBBd  by  tbe  giselsel  of 
men.  our  Vloe  Preskleat  Joba  N.  Oaiaar.  as  "strlklag 
workingman.  tbe  farmer,  aad  the 
foundation  upon  which 
beea  estabUshed  •  •  •.  No  ^ 
upoB  tbe  Amnriemn  people  tbaa  tbe  claim  of  aroponenta  of  the 
Hawley-Smoct  UU  that  it  la  designed  to  protad  Amerioaa  labor*, 
a  statenaent  wUcb  tbe  BapuUlcaa  aiembers  of  tbe  Ways  aad 
Means  Oommlttse  had  the  audacity  to  hiaert  la  the  title  of  the 
bUL    Ita  leal  parpoee  Is  to  cxaiott,  aot  to  protect,  aad  the  aafl- 

wi  weU  eetbe  fBaaem  aad 
the  tarwia  SMhaat  whom  theee  abafta  of 


Tbto 
put  a 
to 


at  the 

real 


BILL   PSaAL' 

The  Bawley-SoMot  tariff  bin  waa  poasad  in 
a  lav  darti«  tbe  dark  era  of 
tbe  world,  la  leaenfment  agalnat  tba  Untted 
tatlSk  lieTTlnartlng  our  ahoroa  agitlw*  th^  pf< 
rstaliatod  by  ttareedat  up  UManaaaaataUetartC 

Mfts  lato  thia  iriHi'iiMj  am 
■topped  tba  apw  ef  loralgB  uuaMasiostotD 

aot  aatt  to  aa.  they  eoald  aot 
of  «artdtoate.aad.«( 


la  the 
ttet  bOl  aa  la 


> 
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dttexss  buy  tram  Ww  It  li  ft  dinple  tzmnsaetUm  tn 
th«t  vben  w  abtp  ov  ooMon  from  Tnam  to  a  Donlgn  wmuUf. 
tb»  puTfjhaf  tlMm  mart  find  tb*  maomf  wltb  irtaith  to  paj  for 
It.  TlMT  may  ba  abU  to  flnaooa  It  f or  ttaa  tlma  batng  by  bu»w#- 
tnc  tba  aoiMy,  but  avantnaUy  tbaa*  taana  moat  ba  paid.  Tbay 
fw  tt  in  foM  bacatMa  tbm  la  not  aaffldent  of  tfaa 
asfallabla  to  oarxy  on  our  f onlcn  «y*  ■■«<»"»  Tbcra- 
foca.  tbcrt  la  only  ana  way  by  vbleb  oar  f otaign  trada  can  ba  a 
«w.^ti^*t^t»>g  oparatlon.  and  tbat  la  for  tba  eonnnlaa  wbo  buy  oar 
cotton  toba  parmtttsd  to  osport  and  adl  to  na  tbalr  own  prodocta 
that  wa  nsad.  Bat  tbla  la  luat  oaetty  wbat  wa  taa««  prefanted 
by  tba  Bavlay-aaMot  tarlS  bUl 
ptrnilttrfl  by  tba  f ocatpirtrH 

Bull.  Tba  bJfbw  tardb.  tbarafbra.  bava  eat  tba  faraicr  two  waya: 
nrat.  It  baa  praTanted  tba  eoontrlaa  to  wbleb  wo  f onnerly  sold 
cotton  from  sblp^liw  tbalr  prodocta  to  tbiseoontry  and  twlng  tba 
fonda  datlvad  fromlba  mla  tbaraof  for  tba  porcbaae  of  Amorloan 
eotton;  and  aoeoadly,  tba  blgb  toslff  baa  eanaed  tba  tarmor  to 
pay  oaoibltant  and  oic— tri  prtow  for  tba  matorlals  and  tools  tbat 
ba  baa  to  boy. 

TlM  tmnd  c(  oi^orta  of  Ibaaa  eotton  makoa  It  alao  obnoas  tbat 
oar  eoantry  baa  loat  eotton  markoto  tbat  It  can  neror  racow. 
It  tbey  eannel  aoU  oa  tbalr  goods,  tba  nattona  of  tba  oartb  cannot 
boy  oar  cotton.  Wa  sea  at  arary  band  wbars  natlona  of  tba  eartb 
aia  strtTtng  to  ba  eoonomloaUy  mlf -contained,  tbls  movament  being 
brougbt  about  prfneipally  tbroogh  tba  poUey  o(  our  BcpubUcan 
pisdoBOSBors  In  our  own  self  •Isolation.  We  bave  seen  cotton  pro- 
daetkni  oMpandlng  In  Bossla.  tn  CXkina.  tba  Britlsb  possssslons.  and 
In  South  Amartoa,  partleularly  in  BraaU.  We  bava  eren  ssen  a 
natkm.  Btblopla.  eonqoersd  by  Italy  ao  that  she  might  find  an  out- 
let for  soma  ct  bar  oforcrowdsd  popuiatloa  and  at  the  aame  time 
prodooa  raw  materials  so  badly  needed  m  Italy,  including  that 
prodoet  of  the  South— cotton.  If  the  natlona  o€  the  earth  con- 
Unne  to  grow  eoMon,  as  they  undoubtedly  will  In  ever-lnereaslng 
amountsi  and  iinlsm  something  is  done  to  raatore  foreign  trade  by 
Into  effect  tbe  reetproeal-trada  agrsementa  qwosored  by 
ttirj  Hull,  then  the  plight  of  the  Tuas  cotton  fanna.  par- 
Ucnlaity  the  tenant  farmer,  will  be  a  sorry  one  Indeed. 

aMSiiMsma  ova  rAUoas'  au.v«zxov 


freely 


of  breakbig  down  foreign  teade  barriers  must 
radual  one.    When  we  erected  our  tariff  wan,  the 
at  a  tbBM.  began  to  eceet  thelza.    These  ean  only  ba 
down  hj  a  gradual  pieeess  d  indlTldual  agreemente  nego- 
wtth  each  coimtry.  and  fortunately  for  ue.  the  ezecutloa  of 
ts  le  pmceerting  as  r^dly  as  we  can  expect. 

for  tba  reduction  of 

tbat  trade  may  flow 

than  ondK  the  high  tariff  baniera  that  had  heretofore 

mbrtdttd  In  our  laws.    We  have  agreementa  now  with  16 

ef  the  eMTth:  Ooba,  Batetuaa.  Haiti.  Sweden.  Oanada^  the 

(and  ]fsth«ilanda_Lidles).  Braail.  Swltaerland.  Oo- 

moaragua,  Finland.  Oosta 
The  statlstica  showing  our  eiporta  under 
ta  ebould  deiuouatisia  beyond  any  questlan 
of  tba  plan  to  r  set  ore  our  foreign  trade. 
to  the  trade-agreement  ooantrtee  for  the  year  1988. 
amounted  to  fTBa.8M.000.    In 
With  thma  eeuntrtsa  bad  inwrnani  by  16 
iHm  to  H6186i.0Q0.  while  «v  tnde  with  aU 

'    m  e0Mt  during  the  fliat  4  montho  ef 

Btoy  ef  88.T 
psrtod  fer  1866.  and 
to  mgiHiatii  abttllar  sfrssmsBta  with  tb»  great  cot- 
Britain.  Germany,  and 
day  win  have  dawned  for  the  Ttaaa  cot- 

to  that  prosperity  ba 

tn  the  laueuetoua  days  gone  by. 


ow  A  narrr 
that  agriculture  tn  our  Stetta.  aa  wril  aa  the  entire 
ie  that  every  effort  be  nmde  to  put  tbe  worlieie 
if  with  tba  worlnn  in  industry.  Our 
have  been  wnpelled  to  compete  with  tba 
world.  raoalTing  UtUe  or  no  protaetiaa  at  tbe  bands  of  the  Be- 
pubUean  boUtidans  when  they  were  in  power,  and  the  most  that 
they_can  hope  for  now  is  for  the  gradual  breaking  down  of  theee 

n  ef  the  Bawley-Smoot  Ttolff  Act. 
ba  done  in  a  day— It  cannot  be  done  in  a  year- 
it  wtn  require  time  and  nagotlatlott  with  every  country  affected 
KOA  unqoeeticnably  it  Is  to  as  Intereat  of  every  person  engaged  in 
i«rie«ltural  puiauito  that  fhia  work  of  revlslcn  of  tarttfs  in  this 
mannir  be  conttnaed  OBtO  the  farmer  is  at  last  given  a  rsaaon- 
able  and  feir  cnportontty  to  dtqioee  of  hie  surplus  cra|is  abroad. 
We  in  Teaa  wlU  not  And  any  fault  with  the  Bedproeal  TTade 
Act.  but  rather  win  become  impatient  that  jiddttional 
I  are  not  made  more  <|alcklyj^  OecretMry  Hun, 
ktlon  of  our  eaporl  eottop  macfeet  may  be  aomethlng 
bc^e  to  Obtain.  The  marfcats  we  have  loat  may 
But  we  ean  hope  to 
ef  trade 


Tbe  knowledge  of  oiir  constantly  declining  market  for  oar 
e:9ort  cotton,  resiiltlng  In  tbe  loss  of  half  of  ova  farm  lnc<»ne 
in  Tteaa.  brings  home  to  us  two  other  more  serious  and  vital 
problems  even  than  the  loss  ta  our  export  market. 

AD  THS  rABM  UDTOB  AND  TSHAIfT  FAUf^ 

ThOH  40  percent  of  our  farmers  of  Texas  who  lay  dalm  to 
ownership  of  their  lands  owe  the  staggering  sum  of  $643,000,000. 
with  an  exorbitant  interest  rate  of  7  percent.  If  their  already 
small  Income  continues  to  be  cut  down,  then  thousands  of  farms 
will  be  foreclosed  and  go  into  the  hands  of  the  mortgage  com- 
panlee.  Bven  thoee  farms  financed  at  low  rates  of  Interest  with 
Federal  aid  are  burdened  with  debte  that  cannot  be  repaid  at  the 
preeent  rate  of  our  farmers'  income.  So  this  fact  presents  a  vital 
argument  as  to  the  necessity  of  continuing  to  do  everything 
poealble  for  the  cotton  farmer  of  Texas. 

Then  we  have  the  problem  of  the  tenant  farmer  of  whom  we 
have  nearly  300.000,  with  famlllee  comprising  the  population  of 
ai^noximately  one  and  one-half  millions  of  people  in  the  State  of 
Texas.  I  do  not  have  the  figures  readily  available  aa  to  the 
income  of  theee  tenant  farmers,  but  think  of  their  part  if  the 
position  of  the  farmer  becomes  any  worse  in  Texas,  aow  can  we 
hope  to  make  good  men  and  women  out  of  the  children  of  tenant 
farmers  groveimg  tn  poverty,  clothed  in  rags,  living  from  hand 
to  mouth,  without  a  home  of  their  own?  How  can  we  expect  them 
to  conttDue  on  the  farm  imless  they  have  some  hope  of  owning 
a  home  for  themselves,  or  at  least  making  more  than  a  bare 
existence?  If  conditions  get  worse  for  the  tenant  farmer,  we 
may  expect  to  see  him  pulling  up  stakes,  going  into  the  industrial 
centers,  seeking  employment  for  himself  and  even  for  his  wife 
and  children,  m  order  that  they  may  buy  the  necessities  of  life. 
The  proltlem  of  the  tenxuit  farmer  Is  the  problem  of  the  land 
owner,  the  problem  of  the  bxisinessman.  and  It  is  the  problem  of 
the  oflteials  of  the  State  of  Texas,  but,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  otie 
in  recent  years  connected  with  our  State  government  has  given 
this  problem  any  thought  or  consideration  whatsoever. 

Ify  friends,  agricultiire  in  our  State,  the  greatest  agricultural 
State  m  the  Union,  deserves  first  consideration  over  any  other 
problems  of  the  State  of  Texas.  The  farmer's  taxes  must  be  re- 
duced to  an  irreducible  minimum.  Ways  and  means  must  be 
found  to  encourage  our  people  on  the  farms  in  vranting  to  stay 
on  the  farms.  Their  surroundings  must  be  improved,  they  must 
be  aided  in  the  payment  of  their  debts,  during  which  time  they 
should  be  aided  In  securing  loans  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  at 
which  money  is  obtainable.  There  must  be  a  genmd  undertaking 
to  aettle  every  tenant  farmer  in  the  State  of  Texas  upon  his  own 
land,  not  only  for  the  puipoee  of  the  economic  welfare  cf  the  rest 
of  tbe  people  of  the  State,  but  to  develop  a  higher,  better  class  of 
dtiaens  among  this  oppreesed  and  down-trodden  tenant  peasantry. 

It  is  wen  known  to  all  of  us  that  theee  things  that  I  have  Just 
mentioned  cannot  be  d<me  by  tbe  Fedoral  Oovemment  alone. 

raiauajiT  ■oosxvxlt's  Am  to  aceicuijuss 

Our  great  President  and  the  National  Administratian  have 
undertaken  to  aid  the  fanners  cf  this  Nation,  and  to  sum  up  this 
record  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  one  of  his  speeches. 
Be  said: 

"1.  By  our  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  our  monetsry  policy, 
oar  sofl-oonssnation  program,  and  our  assistance  to  farm  co- 
operatives we  raised  the  farmers'  net  annual  income  by  88JS00.- 
OOO/WO  to  a  sum  3  times  what  it  was  m  1932. 

*%  Through  the  Farm  Oedit  Admlnistmtion  w«  saved  thousands 
of  homes  and  farms  from  foreclosure  and  reduced  the  staggering 
harden  cf  tbe  farmers'  debts. 

*9.  Through  reciprocal-trade  treatiee  and  intematicoal  cnrreney 
staMUmtlnn  ws  have  iMgun  to  recover  the  farmers'  foreign  mar- 
keto  in  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  be  recovered  and  held — 
by  a  policy  of  mutual  international  advantage  which  today  la 
bearing  fruit  in  the  reqpenlng  of  marketa  toe  American  farm 
producto  m  all  of  the  14  countriee  making  these  agreemente:  by 
a  policy  which,  for  example,  wlthm  the  last  10  days  has  brought 
about  lower  tarlflk  in  France,  Italy,  and  Switserland  to  the  benefit 
of  our  farmers.  A  growing  trade  is  making  for  international 
peace. 

*%.  By  our  program  to  revive  business,  to  increase  employment. 
to  raise  business  and  professional  Incomes  and  the  wagee  of 
labor,  and  by  increasing  the  purchasing  power  and  consumption 
of  Um  average  American  family  we  have  restored  national  income 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  steady  and  long-time  expansion  of 
tlie  farmers'  home  market. 

"5.  By  our  program  of  land  use  and  conaervatian  we  have 
ended  the  policy  of  Immediate  glut  and  eventual  waste  and  have 
laid  the  basis  for  permanent  plenty. 

"9.  By  our  program  of  rural  electrification,  by  our  farm-to- 
market  roads,  tj  our  aid  to  rural  schools  we  have  begun  to  get 
for  tbe  farmer  his  fair  share  in  the  comforte,  the  advantage, 
the  wider  interests,  and  the  deeper  satisfactions  which  go  to  make 
the  good  life  for  himself  and  for  his  children. 

"7.  When  disastrous  drought  struck  the  land  in  parte  of  onr 
coontry  we  rushed  immediate  and  direct  relief  to  the  farmers  and 
stockmen  to  eave  them  from  want — a  policy  that  some  peqple 
caU  waste  but  you  and  I  caU  wise. 


While  out  great  President  has  extended  aid  to  agrtcoltare  in 
various  ways,  the  Government  which  he  heads  cannot  and  should 
not  be  responsible  for  an  undertaking  so  Imoad  and  far  reaching 
as  that  which  I  have  ivt^weed.  The  matter  is  serious,  yet  it  is 
first  one  of  local  oonoem  and  the  re^xmsibiUty  reste  upon  the 
people  of  Tteae  primarily  to  solve  this  as  wdl  as  other  local  prob- 
leme  within  the  limita  of  their  abiUty  so  to  do. 

We  cannot  do  theee  things  even  in  Texas  unless  tbe  realisation 
is  brought  heme  to  our  cltisens  from  Kl  Paso  to  Texarkana  and 
from  TtosUne  to  Corpus  Christl  that  agrlcultare  must  be  protected 
and  nurtured  to  the  end  that  ova  fanners  shaU  beooane  b^ipy, 
proq>erous,  contented,  well  educated,  and  informed  citiaens.  If 
we  adopt  a  sound  farm  program  for  Texas  our  example  will  l>e 
foUowed  by  other  sgrttniltural  States  of  this  country,  insiirlng  the 
peace,  happmess,  and  prosperity  of  the  Nation  when  the  farm 
problem  ia  served. 

We  cannot  achieve  this  great  obJecUve  cf  a  State  of  farmers 
living  on  their  own  farms,  families  in  their  own  homes  and  t>ecom- 
Ing  better  citiaens.  unless  we  elect  oOcials  of  the  coxirage,  ability, 
vision,  honesty,  and  integrity  necessary  to  achieve  such  an  objec- 
tive. That  day  is  coming  l)ecauae  our  farmers  and  livestock  men 
are  t*'<"""g  toe  themselves.  Some  day  they  will  rise  en  masse 
and  organise;  they  will  repudiate  false  leaders  and  political  rack- 
eteers; they  will  choose  their  ofllcers  tostead  of  being  victims  of 
demagogues  and  our  great  State  wlU  occupy  a  place  m  the  sun 
even  br^ter  than  she  does  today. 


I 


Reorgranization  of  the  Federal  Judiciary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD 

OF  CAUFORmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  19. 1957 

Mr.  FORD  of  California.  BIr.  Speaks,  on  Tuesday.  July 
13.  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Ckxn- 
mittee  [Mr.  Smoms  of  Texas]  to(^  the  floor  and  tax  an 
address  that  displayed  a  depth  of  sincerity  and  a  passion 
of  conviction,  solonnly  warned  this  body  that  "the  hope  xst 
the  Nation  rests  in  the  House  of  Representatives",  and  de- 
scribed the  present  as  "this  tragic  hour  of  the  world's 
existence." 

He  further  stated.  "We  know  that  as  a  people,  as  a  Nation, 
we  are  at  the  crossroads  in  America." 

Now,  my  friends,  with  all  due  nspeet  for  tbe  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas,  I  agree  that  we  are  at  the 
crossroads,  but  I  ^rtiolly  disagree  with  my  distinguished 
friend  as  to  which  direction  we  should  take. 

If  I  understand  the  implicaUons  of  his  remarks,  he  would 
not  go  either  ahead  or  to  the  right  or  the  left.  He  would 
turn  back.  I  would  go  forward,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  American  people  want  this  Oongress. 
both  bodies,  to  go  f  (Hward. 

On  Thursday,  July  15.  the  distinguished  goitleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Loess]  arose  and  after  agreeing  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  f\i*t*rxgti\*tn^  chairman  of  the  Judidarj  Com- 
mittee, cried  out: 

IS  there  a  single  Democrat  tn  this  liistorlc  hadl  who  bdlevee 
that  a  continuation  of  this  fl^t  will  accon4>llsh  a  single  thing? 

I  answer  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  tbe  State 
which  gave  to  the  Naticm  an  Abraham  Uncoln  that  there 
is  not  one  but  hundreds  of  Members  "in  this  historic  ban" 
who  believe  that  much  is  to  be  accomplished,  but  irtio  are 
willing  to  continue  this  fight  to  the  last  ditch,  who,  like 
Grant,  are  willing  to  "fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  It  takes  all 
summer",  idus  all  taJl,  plus  any  other  loagth  of  time  nece»- 
sary  to  win. 

To  this  distinguished  gentleman  I  would  gay  tbat  be 
preaches  a  strange  idiilosophy,  a  pbiloacvby  totally  alien  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  tradition,  a  philosophy  of  dcf fatten,  to  we 
a  word  tbat  courtesy  dmiands  to  hide  an  uglier  one. 


liet  me  aik  my  Mead  this  queatioD:  0  the  Itetkm  was 
engaged  in  a  war.  wtaleh  be  says  we  are,  a  war  of  idaai,  and 
in  the  course  of  tbe  ooofllct  the  mmmanrtlng  general  In  tbe 
field  was  slain,  would  be  than  be  tbe  flni  to  aak  bis  oountry 

to  capitulate? 

Now,  reverting  to  tbe  ranarks  of  my  distlngalsbed  friend 
from  Texas,  let  us  admit,  for  argument's  sake,  tbat  this 
is  a  tragic  hour  in  tbe  worldt  existence. 

That  we  see  dictatorships  in  many  nations  of  tbe  earth. 
Was  there  ever  a  greater  threat  of  dictatorship  than  tbat 
situation  in  which  one  member,  appointed  for  life,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  has  held,  and  does  today  bold,  tbe  power  to 
dictate  the  social  and  economic  policy  of  a  nation  of 
130.000,000  in  spite  of  tbe  fact  that  the  Boon,  tbe  Senate, 
and  the  President  bold  a  different  ylewt 

It  is  not  a  dictatonAiip  in  tbe  White  Houae  tbat  we  are 
threatened  with.  Tbe  American  people,  by  tbetr  Totes,  can 
stop  tbat  at  4-year  periods.  It  Is  not  a  dlctatoraiiip  by  a 
majority  of  tbe  House,  tbe  American  people  can  correct 
that  every  3  years;  it  if  not  a  dlctatonblp  by  the  Senate, 
that  situation  can  also  be  cared  for  In  any  6-year  period. 

It  Is  a  dictator^ilp  tbat  rests  in  tbe  hands  of  one  man.  a 
m«nber  of  the  Supteme  court,  wbo  by  bis  vote  on  any  act 
passed  by  the  House,  concurred  in  by  the  Senate  and  signed 
by  the  President,  can  by  bis  veto  determine  tbe  aodal  or 
economic  policy  of  this  Nation. 

That,  my  friends.  Is  the  dictatonhip  that  we  fear.  That 
Is  tbe  type  of  dictatorship  we  seek  to  avoid  In  tbe  perfectly 
constitutional  way  that  is  suggested  in  tbe  measure  now  be- 
ing debated  in  the  Senate. 

Now.  Just  one  more  word  (m  dictatorship.  What  sort  of 
dictatorship  is  it  when  the  chairman  of  a  committee,  be- 
cause he  disagrees  with  the  philosophy  of  a  bill — a  bill  that 
is  being  discussed  throughout  the  Nation — comes  on  tbla 
floor  and  practically  tells  this  House  that  because  he  and 
possibly  a  majority  of  bis  c(»nmittee  disagree  with  this  bill, 
that  it  cazuot  come  to  the  fioor  for  discussion. 

If  I  were  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  took 
that  position  I  would  be  loath  to  use  the  word  dictator  aa 
apidied  to  any  other  branch  of  this  representative  Oovem- 
ment of  ours. 

I  am  wondering  if  my  distinguished  friends,  wbo  just 

now  are  freely  using  the  word  "dictator",  are  not  closing 

their  eyes  and  their  minds  to  the  language  in  section  3  of  tba. 

Constitution,  which   very  slmidy   and  exidicit^   provides 

that— 

He  (the  President)  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  Con- 
gress information  of  the  state  of  the  Union  and  recommend  to 
their  consideration  su^  meesxiree  as  he  ShaU  Judge  aeeeemty  ead 


Is  it.  I  ask  you.  fair  or  in  good  taste  to  diargo  tbe  Preai- 
dent  with  dlctatorriilp  for  doing  wbat  tbe  Oonstltotlon 
specifically  says  be  abaU  do:  To  wit.  recommend  to  Congreai 
such  measures  as  be  shaU  Judge  necessary  and  espedlentT 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  tbat  Congress  AtxHd  neommxOf 
enact  Into  law  each  and  every  Presidential  recommenda- 
tion, but  I  do  tnslBt  tbat  Congress  be  afforded  tbe  oppor- 
tunl^  of  fun  and  free  dlacusston  of  tbe  Prealdent^  pro- 
posal and  tbat  scKb  propoaal  diould  not  be  denied  tbe  fkior 
by  the  whim  of  a  ebaliman  of  a  committee  or  even  by  a 
majority  of  tbat  commlttfff 

Tbe  Question  resolves  Itself  Into  this.  Are  we  to  contfame 
to  have  party  government,  or  government  by  minorttjr  bioca 
and  cliques? 

Tbe  President  under  our  system  Is  tbe  leader  of  tbe  partj. 
Hie  least  tbat  bis  party  in  Oongress  ean  do  is  to  fhre  totali 
recommendatioDs  a  respectful  hearing  and  a  fan  and  trea 
discussion  on  ttie  floor  of  tbe  House. 

And  I  now  repeat,  wltbout  fear  of  saocestfol  contradict 
Uon.  tbat  for  tbe  ebaliman  of  a  cninm1tt»<e.  or  even  tbe 
majority  of  a  coomtttee,  to  deny  tbe  Booae  an  opportmitty 
to  dlacuas  a  Prealdentlal  rwotnmwulatlnfn.  la  a  f ogan  cf 
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•rbttrsry  denial  of  the  lUfixta  of  the  House  that  not  only 
■macks  of  dictatorship,  but  is  dictatonhip  of  the  most  violent 
and  sinister  character,  regardless  of  Governor  Lehman's  pro- 
nouncement to  the  ccmtrary  notwithstanding. 


The  Presidio  of  San  Francisco 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

or  CAUFOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondajf,  July  19, 1937 

Ux.  HAVSNfUEK.  ICr.  Speaker,  from  the  standpoint  of 
constant  publle  scrutiny  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco  is  one 
of  the  moat  conspicuous  militarjr  reservations  in  the  United 
States.  It  lies  beside  the  Oolden  Gate  of  California.  From 
one  of  its  high  hills  the  famous  Oolden  Gate  Bridge  extends 
•cross  San  Francisco  Bay.  and  the  main  highway  approaches 
to  this  bridge  frcun  the  south  and  east,  always  thronged 
with  vdildes.  run  through  the  reservation.  The  most  pop- 
idar  scenic  driveway  in  San  Frandsoo  traverses  the  Presidio 
froai  end  to  end. 

It  Is  natural,  therefore,  that  the  people  of  San  Francisco 
tfioold  have  a  very  strong  interest  tn  the  maintenance  and 
npkeep  of  this  military  post,  which  ia  carved  out  of  the  very 
heart  of  the  most  beautiful  residential  section  of  the  city. 
Ihey  cherish  a  sort  of  personal  resentment  of  the  fact  that 
the  Natlcmal  Government  has  allowed  many  of  the  Presidio 
buUdiDgs  to  lapse  into  a  state  of  decrepitude  and  decay  which 
would  not  be  tolerated  if  these  buildings  were  within  the 
lorisdlctloa  of  the  local  municipal  government.  So  strong 
has  this  resentment  become  in  recent  years  that  the  daily 
oew^Mtpers  of  the  city  have  conducted  lengthy  campaigns 
of  protest  featured  by  startling  photographic  displays  of 
the  dlsretmtable  and  dangerous  qusjrters  in  whidh  the  officers 
and  men  stationed  at  the  Presidio  are  obliged  to  work  and  in 
which  their  families  are  required  to  live. 

Some  of  these  buildings  are  75  years  old.  Many  of  them 
are  from  35  to  50  yean  of  age.  Newspaper  writers  have  de- 
scribed the  old  frame  buildings  as  "dangerous  flretraps." 
Ihe  noncommissioned  officers'  quarters  of  the  west  canton- 
ment are  commonly  called  **the  presidio  tenement  district." 
Ttane  and  tomites  have  taken  their  toll  of  these  ancient 
•tmctores  unto  they  have  been  puUidy  condemned  as  "un- 
safe for  occupancy  and  incapable  of  economic  rehabilita- 
tion.'* Yet  scores  oi  families  of  men  in  the  service  of  the 
united  States  are  crammed  Into  these  rickety  shacks  and 
conpdled  to  can  them  home.  In  many  instances  the  rot- 
ting ttmberi  and  framework  of  these  buildings  literally 
enmible  into  dust  under  the  slightest  pressure.  Newspaper 
dittos  have  termed  them  "tinder  boxes"  and  have  referred 
^yyr>^»wiiT«iy  to  the  dlsastcr  of  1915  when  General  Pershing's 
wife  and  three  children  were  biimed  to  death  in  a  similar 
stmcture  on  the  presidio  reservation. 

p^wJHaf  Anay  oflBdals  of  the  mnth  Corps  Area  and  of 
the  preskUo  reservatloa  have  for  years  given  their  full  sup- 
port to  local  efforts  to  bring  about  adequate  correction  of 
these  disgraceful  conditions.  Recently  leading  civic  organl- 
atlfloa  of  San  Ftandsoo  have  presented  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment a  program  of  rehabilitation  for  the  presidio  which  is 
wttimatfd  to  cost  eventually  from  five  to  seven  minion  dol- 
lars. It  Is  conceded  by  everyone  familiar  with  the  conditions 
which  I  have  outlined  that  the  comidetion  of  this  program 
within  the  next  few  jrears  is  essential  for  the  proper  conduct 
of  ttila  important  military  post  and  for  the  safety  of  the 
BMB  and  women  who  are  obliged  to  live  upon  it 

X  asune  responsibility  for  the  statement  that  the  major 
partioii  of  this  reconstruction  program  has  received  the  un- 
official sanction  of  the  War  Department  executives  in  Wasb- 
Ington  but  they  have  stated  that  the  requironents  for 
Budget  eurtaitanent  make  it  impossible  to  recommend  (^cial 
authorisation  for  the  entire  project  at  this  time. 


The  limited  Army  housing  authorization  bill  as  passed  by 
the  Senate  during  this  session  of  Congress  recognized  the 
urgent  necessity  for  new  housing  at  the  Presidio  by  approv- 
ing an  initial  expenditure  of  $550,000  to  start  this  project  I 
deeply  regret  ttiat  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House,  in  reporting  the  new  bill,  has  seen  fit  to  reduce  this 
item  to  less  than  one-third  of  the  meager  amoimt  voted  by 
the  Senate.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  membership  of  this 
House  will  consent  to  the  restoration  of  the  figure  contained 
in  the  Senate  bill. 

More  Than  Insurance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
,  Monday,  July  19. 1937 


ADDRESS  BY  RAY  MURPHY.  COMMISSIONER  OF  INSURANO. 
STATE  OP  IOWA.  AT  BANQUTT  OF  ENSURANCB  COMMIS- 
SIONERS. PHILADELPHIA,  PA..  JUNE  23,   1937 


Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr,  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  want  to  Include  the  following 
speech  delivered  by  the  Honorable  Ray  Mun^,  commiS' 
sioner  of  insurance  of  the  State  of  Iowa  and  past  national 
commander  of  the  American  Legion,  at  the  banquet  of 
insurance  commissioners  in  convention  at  Philadelphia  on 
June  23,  1937.  on  the  subject  More  Than  Insurance: 

We  meet  tonight  around  the  festive  board  In  Philadelphia, 
the  City  of  Brotherly  Love.  How  fitting  It  Is  that  we  do  so. 
For  are  we  not  oiirselves,  the  National  Association  of  Inmrance 
Commissioners,  a  fine  example  of  the  art  and  the  quality  of 
brotherly  love;  we  who  meet  together  In  perfect  amity — meet  of 
the  time — we  who  dwell  In  the  spirit  of  unity — most  of  the  time — 
we  who  differ  among  ourselves,  never,  never — well,  hardly  ever? 

One  thinks  of  Philadelphia  and  thinks  of  William  Penn.  One 
thinks  again  and  thinks  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  Not  so  long  ago 
a  little  girl  in  Philadelphia  grade  school  was  asked  in  class  to 
tell  about  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  she  recited  as  follows: 

"Benjamin  Franklin  was  bom  in  Boston,  moved  to  Philadelphia, 
walked  down  the  street  with  a  loaf  of  bread  under  his  arm.  A 
woman  laughed  at  him;  he  married  her  and  discovered  electricity." 

I  realize  the  convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Insur- 
ance Commissioners  is  a  serious  affair,  and  that  consequently  I 
ai^uld  be  serious,  but  I  trust  not  so  serious  as  the  learned  pro- 
fessors of  a  certain  nationality,  not  now  to  be  named,  of  whom 
It  is  said  they  can  "go  down  deeper,  stay  down  longer,  and  come 
up  muddler"  than  any  of  their  contemporaries.  Fortunately,  the 
limitations  of  radio  time,  and  the  tactful  warning  of  the  program 
conunlttee  chairman,  will  save  you  from  a  long  discussion,  however 
serious  it  may  or  may  not  be. 

I  had  assumed  until  I  learned  they  were  to  be  broadcast,  that 
the  speeches  for  this  occasion  would  be  not  only  brief,  but  quite 
Informal,  but  one  cannot  be  too  informal  with  a  radio  microphone. 
Nevertheless.  I  think  of  a  little  story — that  of  the  tactless  Insxir- 
anoe  man  whose  wife  had  gone  to  the  beauty  salon,  and  emerged 
with  a  permanent  and  several  and  sundry  other  devices  known 
to  hairdressers,  cosmetologists,  and  others  dealing  In  the  articles 
of  beautiflcation.  She  emerged  also  with  a  huge  bill,  which  she 
handed  to  her  husband.  The  husband  said,  "What's  this?"  and 
the  wife  said  It  was  a  bill  from  the  beauty  parlor.  "Well",  said 
the  husband.  "So  I  seel    But  why  do  I  have  to  pay  in  advance?" 

The  holders  of  insurance  policies  pay  In  advance,  but  they  pay 
with  more  than  usual  certainty  that  the  protection  for  which 
they  pay  will  be  fully  received.  They  have,  through  their  pay- 
ments, through  their  subscription  to  the  practice  of  insurance. 
buUt  up  tremendous  financial  structures  which  wield  an  almost 
Incalculable  Influence  upon  the  economic  and  social  life  of 
America.  Any  organization,  or  influence  of  such  magnitude  owes 
an  especially  Important  and  significant  obligation  to  the  society 
upon  which  it  depends,  to  the  society  which  depends  upon  it. 
It  Is.  therefore,  not  sufficient  that  the  commissioners  and  insur- 
ance company  executives  police  the  companies  against  vrtiat  we 
Americans  describe  vividly  as  "crookedness." 

My  own  observation  leads  me  to  believe  that  despite  the  ex- 
oepttans  which  make  vigilance  necessary  in  the  public  Interest, 
there  Is  relatively  and  actually  but  little  dishonesty  in  the  man- 
agement of  Insurance  companies.  The  eminent  Phlladelphlsux 
Ben  Franklin.  In  the  character  of  Poor  Richard,  long  ago  pc^u- 
larlzed  the  truth  as  ancient  as  organized  society  Itself,  that 
'^cmcsty  Is  the  best  policy."  With  what  compelling  foroe  does 
tbat  aaylng  apply  to  the  business  of  insurance.    Take  from  it 


the  halo  of  honsety  and  !t  crumbles  as  quickly  as  the  common- 
est  clay.  Invest  it  with  the  virtue  of  intdllsent  mtegrtty  and  it 
(tends  an  endurtng  monument  to  aU  that  Is  best  In  men  and 
women.  It  Is  not  my  purpose  In  the  brief  time  at  our  dis- 
posal tonl^t,  to  touch  tqwn  the  statistics  that  appear  in  the 
otmaoUdated  statements  of  the  companies  of  Amerlea.  It  Is 
rather  my  purpose  to  touch,  and  only  to  touch,  upon  a  few 
fundamentals,  as  I  conceive  them  to  be,  which  do  not  appear  In 
companies'  statemente.  Ufe-lnsurance  statements  wUI  show  that 
a  hundred  bUUon  dollars  of  life  insuranoe  is  in  force  In  Amer- 
ica, that  the  companies  thtis  Insuring  have  assets  of  $35,000,000,000. 
Sixty-three  mim<m  life-insurance  policies  are  in  force  In  these 
United  States.  But  behind  thees  fl«ures  are  certain  slgnltlrant 
truths.  ^  ^ 

Of  these,  one  of  the  first  Is  the  interdependence  of  insuranoe. 
the  fact  that  it  is  so  complete  tied  up  with  the  suooess  or 
faUure  of  the  eoonomle  endeavor  of  all  America.  Let  our  rail- 
roads, our  utilities,  our  Industries,  our  agriculture,  our  public  and 
private  enterprises  falter,  and  insurance  suffers — when  Insuranoe 
suffers  a  htmdied  and  thirty  million  individual  citiaens  suffer. 
Another  fimdamental  Is  that  insurance  cannot  prosper  unless 
Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  can  buy  It.  Concentrate  in  a  few  hands 
wealth  10  times  as  great  as  America  possesses,  and  Insuranoe 
would  shrink.  Place  the  present  wealth  in  the  hands  of  many 
millions  and  Instuance  will  thrive.  In  brief,  for  insuranoe  to  do 
weU,  Tom.  Dick,  and  Harry,  the  average  American  cltiuenB.  must 
do  well.  They  must  have  a  fair  share  of  the  wealth  of  this 
coxmtry  If  they  are  to  have  property  to  protect,  if  they  are  to 
have  Investments  to  make,  U  they  are  to  provide  for  the  future  of 
their  families.  Do  not  misunderstand  me;  I  am  not  an  organizer 
of  "share  the  wealth"  dubs.  _^  ,  ^     , 

Last  fall  we  were  startled  by  the  assertltm  of  a  successful  busi- 
ness man  of  national  pnanlnence  that  no  policy  of  Instirance  was 
safe.  There  was  prompt  denial  and  refutation,  not  only  from 
political  circles  but  from  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  Insiutince  people 
of  the  country.  It  was  an  unlortimate  statement,  to  say  the  least, 
not  to  be  ezc\i8ed  by  the  fa<;t  that  It  came  from  a  candidate  in 
the  heat  of  a  political  campaign. 
I  wonder  if  we  need  worry  about  Its  truth.  I  think  not. 
Soon  after  the  World  War,  following  a  period  of  destruction  of 
wealth,  the  Nation's  Federal  debt  was  about  twenty-seven  billion 
dollars:  today  It  approximates  thirty-five  billion,  against  which 
may  be  placed  assets  of  perhaps  five  billion.  A  huge  debt,  yes; 
but.  to  me,  the  increase  during  a  period  of  increased  production 
of  wealth,  Is  not  in  Itself  alarming.  Is  it  not  much  more  Intel- 
ligent to  persuade  the  American  people  that  we  can  readily  reduce 
our  debt  in  a  reasonable  period — for  the  past  proves  we  can — ^than 
to  give  ear  to  the  prophets  of  gloom?  Certainly  the  belief  that 
we  cannot  is  not  going  to  help  the  development  erf  Insurance  uot 
pnxnote  its  soundness. 

We  have  worshipped  tha  gold  standard,  and  viewed  with 
alarm  the  devaluation  of  the  doUar.  Since  the  gold  profit  ac- 
cruing to  the  Government  is  held  In  a  stabilization  fund.  Is  not 
its  use  constructive?  Gold  Is  not  an  essential  of  domestic  trade — 
that  is  quite  evident;  its  Iraportance  lies  In  international  trade, 
bought  and  sold  as  it  is  by  ".he  government  to  settle  foreign  trade 
balances.  It  was  highly  Important  that  this  country  maintain 
our  currency  in  balance  with  other  countries,  and  thus  Impelled 
and  driven  by  world  conditions.  It  did,  and  to  my  mind  the 
insurance  world,  despite  gold  clauses  In  mortgage  contracts.  Should 
not  be  alarmed. 

We  sometimes  complain  of  reciprocal-trade  agreements.  Agwn 
it  seems  to  me  we  should  not  be  alarmed.  Rather  It  seems  a 
matter  of  national  gratlfltatlon  to  me  that  the  Secretary  of 
States  has  seen  the  wisdom  of  reciprocal-trade  sgreemento  as  a 
means  of  economic  adjustment  In  the  interests  of  world  peace. 

We  look  with  concern  up<m  the  use  of  the  taxing  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  rafae  money  for  social-welfare  porpoeee. 
Has  there  not  been  a  great  change  In  our  thinking,  and  do  not 
most  of  us  now  admit  that  social  security  In  principle  Is  ttie 
order  of  the  day,  and  In  practice  has  been  too  long  delayed? 
Does  anyone  believe  we  will  abandon  the  theory?  Do  we  now  see 
In  It  a  grave  threat  to  the  Institution  of  Insurance?  I  trast  not. 
It  is  a  challenging  problem  that  cannot  be  ignored  and  that  the 
insurance  world  miist  help  to  solve. 

Why  do  I  touch  so  briefly  upon  these  important  natlonsi  prob- 
lems? First,  because  I  must  be  serious  for  10  minutes  or  so; 
second,  because,  like  them  or  not,  they  are  your  problems,  and 
your  wwry,  for  Uie  future  welfare  of  our  country  and  of  insur- 
ance is  boxmd  up  In  their  solution.  If  that  be  true,  tbea  It  seems 
likewise  the  duty  of  insuranoe  company  ezecutlves,  and  of  the 
Insuranoe  supervisory  olBclals  of  America  each  to  acquaint  him- 
self thoroughly  with  the  baric  problems  that  underlie  the  more 
technical  phases  of  all  insurance,  and  of  all  business.  Including 
that  most  Important  bttslness — the  pursuit  of  happiness  In  a 
country  pledged  to  that  prlvUege.  That  executive.  self-eearchli«. 
"does  not  accept  Invectives  and  catch  phrases  as  logical  argu- 
ments: he  dose  not  base  his  conclustotis  up<m  poUtlcal  oonsldcra- 
ttons.  <H-  blind,  wlshfxil  thinking,  or  aelftsh  motives  which  disre- 
gard the  Intsreats  and  welfare  of  his  company  as  a  whole.  After 
a  declsicHi  has  been  reached  •  •  •  he  Is  not  satisfied  to  sit 
Idly  by  in  the  mere  hope  that  someone  else  wiU  put  his  Ideas  Into 
ezeeuUen.  but  he  bestirs  himself  to  see  that  the  weight  of  his 
minion  Is  made  effective  in  actual  performance."  That  Is  hia 
qMdal  duty  as  a  dtiaen  with  special  knowledge  and  q;>eclal  re- 
sponslbilltlee  to  thoae  for  whom  be  enrcless  a  great  tniet. 
About  100  years  ago  there  was  fixed  at  Oonoerd.  Mess,  the 
heard  sroond  the 


in  the  ears  of  men  attuned  to  the  eventa  and  the  trends  of 
the  day.  It  was  the  shot  that  teought  reality  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  stirred  tn  men  the  belief  that  theliv 
was  the  right  to  life,  and  that  which  made  life  worth  whUa. 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  There  were  many  eoonomle 
forces  then  at  work,  which  were  not  understood,  which  have 
been  underplayed  In  history,  and  which  were  not  tncorporated 
by  reference  In  the  DedaraUon.  lust  as  now  there  are  ecoaomlc 
and  other  forces  at  work  which  have  been  too  Uttle  studied,  too 
little  realised,  to  which  some  of  us  are  bllzid.  A  few  yean  of 
fighting,  the  war  ended,  and  human  liberties  seemed  voort  assiued. 
PoUUcal  and  civil  Uberty  had  been  achieved  on  this  ooBUnent.  and 
the  fever  qxead.  and  democracy  made  world-wide  ptegrew.  Mow 
that  democracy  and  aU  the  real  Ubertles  of  all  the  people  of 
the  world  seem— they  are — threatened:  threatened  at  the  base  by 
economic  upheaval,  which  has  brought  tyranny  abroad,  has  brought 
MB  to  grapple  with  new  and  complex  oondltlons.  has  wrought 
changes  within  ova  borders  and  our  own  national  life  that  a  few 
years  ago  would  have  seemed  utterly  revolutionary.  It  wUl  not 
do  to  Ignore  them,  and  to  seek  refuge  in  the  past,  and  to  pins 
for  the  days  of  rugged  individualism. 

The  Insurance  world  has  met  the  challenge  of  depression  and 
disaster.  It  cannot  now  lay  down  its  arms.  It  has  only  begun 
to  fight.  No  Interest  has  a  greater  stake  In  America.  Mo  in- 
terest, if  I  read  aright,  is  more  likely  to  protect  that  stake,  and 
ao  doing,  protect  America  and  America's  people. 


Flood  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  E.  IMHOFP 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  19. 1937 

Mr.  IMHOFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  superfluous  for  me,  a 
Representative  from  an  eastern  Ohio  district  beset  almost 
ftT>nnaiiy  with  the  ravages  of  flood  waters  from  the  Ohio 
River,  to  appear  before  my  colleagues  and  endorse  the  prin- 
ciple of  flood  contnd,  which  is  incorporated  in  the  bill 
being  debated  today. 

Speakiixg  for  the  peoide  of  this  district,  three  counties  of 
which  have  been  hard  hit  by  floods  in  recent  years,  I  a<k 
for  sympathetic  and  favorable  consideration  of  this  bill. 
Tlie  shore  line  of  Columbiana,  Jefferson,  and  Belmont  Coun- 
ties in  eastern  Ohio,  extending  more  than  80  miles  between 
East  Liverpool  and  Powhi^An.  is  an  important  one  in  the 
industrial  plan  of  the  Ruhr  of  America,  and  I  join  with 
my  distinguished  colleagues  fnnn  Ohio  in  radontnc  the 
recconmendations  of  the  Committee  on  Flood  ControL 

However,  there  seems  to  be  a  provision  in  this  MU  which 
may  affect  adversely  those  very  communities  I  seek  to  pro- 
tect. I  refer  to  tbe  provision  requiring  river  Talley  com- 
munities where  protection  by  flood  wall  is  n<cessary.  to 
contribute  a  proportionate  share  of  the  cost  of  this 
improvement. 

Those  of  you  who  are  acquainted  with  the  flnandal  wor- 
ries of  eastern  Ohio  cities  and  villages,  a  situation  which  was 
somewhat  critical  in  recent  yean.  ai«  awaie  tbat  practioaUy 
all  of  them  are  bonded  to  the  limit  permitted  by  the  State  of 
Ohio.  It  win  be  Impossible  for  these  villages  and  cities  to 
authorize  additkxial  bond  issues  such  as  win  be  required 
under  the  provislans  of  this  act,  thereby  denying  them  the 
right  to  the  protecticni  which  the  Government  plans  to  throw 
about  these  stricken  communities,  ravaged  by  reoord-break- 
Ing  floods. 

That  Vbt  situation  Is  serious  can  be  judged  by  estimates  of 
the  actual  loss  and  property  damage  along  this  60  miks  of 
waterfront  in  2  recent  years.  Authorities  eshmato  the 
actual  flood  loss  to  the  Eighteenth  Oongressioaal  DIstriet  in 
1930  to  be  not  less  than  $10,000,000.  In  193T  the  loM  was 
estimated  at  $500,000.  Qentlemen.  these  Industrial  com- 
munities of  oun  cannot  stand  that  loas.  year  after  ymx, 
without  being  seriously  affected. 

We  are  teced  with  the  possftimty  of  ttiese  tndastzteg  mov- 
Ing  their  plants  to  other  districts  where  tbt  thrsat  of  high 
water  to  not  a  ooostant  menace.  One  tone  Indnrtrial  plant 
In  my  CMxki,  located  at  Martins  Fbrt.  oouewtattrely  estl- 
matM  that  it  eocts  about  $100,000  em7  time  tbrstUosd  hlfh 
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water  causes  a  suspension  of  operations.  Tliat  figure  Is  only 
tor  one  plant.  And  we  have  scores  of  them  akmg  the  Ohio 
River. 

Referriiv  to  the  contributing  proviso  In  this  bill  I  would 
not  permit  its  Inclusion  to  affect  my  support.  Flood  control 
Is  too  urgent  and  a  problem  too  pressing  at  the  present  time 
to  quibble  over  details  of  the  methods  used.  I  do  hope, 
however,  that  at  some  time  in  the  future,  after  an  investiga- 
tion has  revealed  that  the  contributary  clause  will  work  a 
hardship  on  the  commimities  affected,  this  act  will  be 
amended  to  enaUe  the  Federal  Qovemment  to  assume  the 
responsibility  which  I  believe  will  be  rightfully  placed. 


Whose  Soil  and  Water? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OP  LGUISIAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  19. 1937 


ADDsataa  bt  harrt  l.  brown,  assistant  secretary  of 

AOaZCULTCRB.  ON  JULY  7.  1937 


Ifr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Racots,  I  Include  the  following  address 
fay  Harry  L.  Brown.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  at 
the  Kii^th  Southwest  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Confer- 
ence. Mmden.  La..  July  7.  1937: 

\  Bei*  la  th«  watwshcd  of  th«  Orest  iflwlarippi  River  system  Is  a 
fttttng  plae«  for  us  to  meet  and  consider  the  tuk  of  conservation 
that  today  challengea  the  best  that  is  in  all  of  us. 

Into  the  lower  Mississippi  area  come  the  waters  that  drain  from 
iw«itow  of  M*«s  of  farm  land  to  the  north,  and  from  the  fields 
that  spread  hundreds  at  miles  <m  either  side  of  or  Miss  and  her 
trfbotarlsa.  Hsie,  too.  eomes  the  sou  that  has  washed  off  with 
the  water,  fllUng  the  streams,  slulelnc  down  into  the  sea.  leaving 
the  land  leaner  and  the  people  poorer. 

Doreheal  Creek  over  there  seems  like  an  Innocent  stream,  but 
let  the  water  run  off  the  land  like  ratn  off  a  roof,  and  let  that 
Ittpii^n  aloag  aU  the  creeks  and  rivers  that  drain  Into  the  mighty 
msaMslppt,  and.  well,  you  know  the  result. 

In  that  result  of  flood  and  waste  and  death  and  impoverish- 
ment Is  our  challenie.  In  theee  and  In  the  leas  spectacular  results 
of  eRMloa  and  wastafttl  farming  we  see  our  task  of  soU  and  water 
tmiseitslian  TtoM  Job^  I  have  said,  is  a  challenge.  It  calls  into 
•ettan  aU  of  the  eiii  sail  isii  lies  at  our  command,  all  of  the  sense 
of  duty,  an  of  the  ntmess  in  thought  and  action,  and  all  of  the 
•aetgy  that  ws  can  muster. 

It  Is  a  grim  challenge.  If  we  accept  it  and  strive  with  all  our 
might  to  win.  then  wtn  we  shaU.  for  ouraelves  in  the  preeent  and 
for  oar  children,  and  their  children,  and  their  chUdren's  children 
ta  the  future.  If  we  fUl  to  accept  It  or  if  we  faU  to  strive  hard 
then  we  shall  lust  as  surely  lose.  And  as  surely  as 
feu.  so  win  this  NatiQii  faU  if  this  ehallenge  goes  unheeded 
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Tour  chatrmaa  tails  me  that  you  have  been  exchanging  ez- 
pertaBoes  la  uoiissi  »stiun  work,  that  you  have  been  aoqtialntlng 
•■flh  othv  wtth  yoor  ladtvldual  proldems  and  successes. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  this.  The  fact  concretely  demonstrates  an 
Idea  that  Is  growing  upon  us:  that  our  own  individual  problems 
are  not  ours  alone,  that  eai^  has  a  stake  In  the  other  man's 
l^ulileni  ToQ  further  demonstrated  this  idea  when  you  choee 
aa  tha  tople  for  your  dlaeuaslon  sssslon  yesterday.  nVhat  can 
this  eotkferenoe  do  to  stimulate  a  doaer  coordination  among  aU 
ptissea  of  soil-comnrvatloii  workt" 

If  I  had  had  the  opportunity  of  attending  that  session.  I  would 
have  aakad  one  queatlon;  Whose  soil  and  water  Is  this  that  we 
are  trying  to  oonaervef 

To  my  way  at  *t»ii»M»»g,  we  can  plan  from  now  until  doomsday 
on  how  to  do  the  work  In  one  area  and  how  to  make  It  Jibe 
with  tha  work  la  another  area,  but  we  wont  sooceed— we  wont 
evea  oome  doee  until  John  Q.  Cltlaen  realises  his  social  reqwosl- 
NHtles  and  glvee  his  cooperation. 

jQtm  Q.  Ottaen  knows.  If  he  stops  to  think  about  It.  that  the 
nam  which  laas  on  his  faim  Is  not  his  zaln  alone.  If  Mr.  Cltlaen 
attowa  tha  water  to  ma  off  the  farm  Into  the  creeks  and  rlvera 
m  lacsi  aaaBttty,  tt  means  disastrous  flood  down  tha  valley  below 
If  ho  aUowB  the  run-off  watv  to  taka  away  tha  soU.  he  la 
ealy  helptm  to  flU  the  stream  channels  and  pave  the  way 
gwafr  flood  laass%  but  ha  Is  dlas^tlag  tha  source  o<  flood 
wwUeh  many  others  depend  on  him  to  produce.  Part 
at  tha  rata  mat  soaks  into  the  ground  makes  a  eom  crop  or  a 
mp  «r  a  eoMoB  crop  that  hsipa  to  Used  and  dotta  the 


Nation.  Part  of  it  replenishes  the  wells  and  springs  that  water 
the  cattle  that  provide  the  milk  and  the  beef  and  the  leather 
that  people  must  have.  Does  the  rain  fall,  does  the  soil  produce 
for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  landowner? 

Is  agrlculttire  a  local  matter?  Even  a  local  shower  Is  not  a 
local  matter.  It  has  economic  and  social  Implications  that  extend 
far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  farm,  the  township,  the  county 
or  parish,  and  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  State. 

It  so  happens  that  otir  rivers,  our  rains,  our  conservation  needs, 
the  traffic  in  food  and  fiber  have  little  regard  for  man-made  lines. 
It  so  happens,  too,  that  people  are  very  much  the  same  In  the 
Bast,  the  West,  the  North,  and  the  South.  In  developing  a  state 
of  mind  that  takes  into  account  our  duties  to  society,  that 
accepts  the  challenge  of  soil  conservation  as  a  national  as  weU 
as  an  individual  problem,  we  do  not  have  to  Introduce  anything 
new  to  the  thoughts  of  the  people  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
The  principles  of  religion — the  Golden  Rule,  the  idea  of  steward- 
ship, the  responsibility  of  man  for  his  brother — stand  us  in  good 
stead.  The  principles  of  our  democratic  Government— of  fairness 
and  equality  and  responsibility  for  all — are  likewise  deeply  In- 
grained in  our  national  life  and  thought. 

We  have  merely  to  understand  our  problem  and  to  apply  these 
principles  to  it.  Once  we  realize  how  important  It  Is  to  oxu 
neighbors  and  o\ir  neighbors'  neighbors  that  we  conserve  and 
control  the  water  and  soil  under  our  ownership,  I  have  no  fear  but 
that  the  American  people  will  respond  in  the  right  way. 

Already  there  are  many  good  signs.  The  work  In  this  demon- 
stration area  that  you  have  seen  this  morning  is  a  good  example. 
I  won't  dwell  on  this  at  length  because  Hugh  Bennett,  the  Chief 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  will  undoubtedly  point  out  the 
long-time  results  of  such  work.  But  let  me  comment  briefly.  In 
this  area  and  In  many  other  areas  the  coxmtry  over,  farmers  and 
the  Government  are  working  together  to  conserve  the  soil  and  the 
water.  No  farmer  who  cooperates  In  a  project  of  this  kind  can 
fail  to  realize  that  he  is  doing  the  work  for  some  reason  besides 
his  own  welfare.  The  interest  and  even  the  presence  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  this  work  indicate  clearly  to  all  who  will  reflect  upon 
It  that  the  people's  legislative  representatives  In  Washington  con- 
sider the  public  welfare  is  at  stake. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the  Agricultural  Conservation  Pro- 
gram administered  by  the  Triple  A.  Last  year  In  this  program, 
there  were  approximately  3.000.000  applications  for  payments, 
representing  perhaps  4,000,000  farmers.  All  of  these  farmers  either 
diverted  part  of  their  land  from  soil-depleting  to  soil-conserving 
crops  or  carried  out  soil-building  practices,  cr  did  both.  The  soil- 
building  practices  Included  terrace  construction,  strip  cr(9plng. 
contour  fxurowlng,  and  other  water  and  soil-conservation  w(n'k. 
These  farmers  took  10.000,000  acres  out  of  cotton,  nearly  twenty 
and  a  half  million  acres  out  of  general  soil-depleting  crops  like 
com  and  wheat,  400.000  acres  out  of  tobacco,  and  nearly  200.000 
out  of  peanute.  In  place  of  these  soil-depleting  crops,  they  planted 
grasses  and  legumes  that  hold  the  soil  in  place  and  retard  water 
nm-off.  They  built  terraces  on  800.000  acres,  planted  forest  trees 
on  20,000  acres,  and  Improved  millions  of  acres  of  pasture  and 
cropland  by  other  means. 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  these  4,000,000  farmers  were  thinlring 
only  of  themselves  when  they  took  part  In  this  program.  Cer- 
tainly I  hope  not,  for  the  Government  is  not  playing  its  part  In 
the  program  as  an  effort  to  subsidize  agricultiire.  It  Is  sMeiapt- 
Ing  to  aid  agriculture — ^true.  But  Government  must  look  further 
than  that.  The  Government  ts  In  the  program  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  to  safeguard  the  Nation  against  the  ravages  of 
soil  erosion,  soil  depletion,  and  waste  of  our  nattiral  resources. 
Including  soil  and  water.  Furthermore,  from  the  short-time 
view.  It  Is  costing  many  of  these  farmers  something  from  their 
own  pockets  to  take  part  In  the  program.  In  the  long  run.  It 
will  work  to  their  advantage,  and  to  the  advantage  of  their 
children,  but  this  has  been  true  down  through  the  years  when 
they  were  not  doing  anjrthing  about  the  erosion  and  depletion 
problems. 

Any  way  you  look  at  It.  you  have  to  adn:ilt  that  we  as  a  peo- 
jsle  are  waking  up  to  our  land  and  water  problems  and  to  our 
Individual  and  collective  responsibilities  Involved  In  those  prob- 
lems. Our  Independent  and  combined  efforte  are  bearing  fruit  In 
a  tangible  way.  too.  Back  In  the  period  from  1923  to  1932. 
Louisiana  was  producing  an  average  of  194  V4  pounds  of  lint  cot- 
ton per  acre.  In  the  last  4  years  of  that  period,  the  average 
yield  was  192.8  poimds  per  acre.  Compare  this  with  the  4-year 
period  ending  in  1936  when  the  average  yield  was  214.4  pounds 
or  an  average  Increase  of  21.6  poimds  per  acre  for  jova  State. 
For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  average  yields  came  up  from 
170.1  pounds  In  the  4-year  period  ending  in  1932  to  192.4  pounds 
for  the  4-year  period  ending  in  1936,  a  gain  of  223  pounds  per 
acre.  Our  better  farming  practices  sxirely  had  something  to  do 
with  this  Increase  In  yield  per  acre.  Increase  In  yield  per  acre 
nearly  always  means  a  lower  cost  of  production  per  unit. 

Furthermore,  when  we  can  raise  on  a  smaller  acreage  aU  of 
the  cotton  we  can  seU  profltebly.  we  can  use  rotetions  and  prac- 
tloee  'Milch  not  only  enable  us  to  produce  cotton  more  cheaply 
on  a  part  of  the  farm  every  year,  but  also  to  produce  the  food 
and  feed  crops  that  we  need  for  home  use. 

With  the  use  of  better  practices,  and  with  better  soil  and  water 
conservation,  the  South  is  making  great  strides  toward  iU 
objective  of  diversification  and  the  llve-at-home  policy. 

Now.  let  me  give  you  another  example  of  awakening  social 
consciousness.  This  one  Is  entirely  removed  from  programs  car- 
ried out  with  Oovemment  asslstanoe.  This  Is  the  story  of  a 
tamber  flrm  that  reallaes  Its  mistake  In  cutting  wastefully  to  tha 


point  of  devastating  the  land.  A  member  of  that  flrm  has  ad- 
mitted the  inlstJ>ke  and  is  now  doing  everything  be  can  to  redahn 
that  land.  Tou  will  agree  that  this  man  now  has  an  entirely 
different  attitude  toward  the  conservation  of  natural  resources. 
As  a  timber-cutter,  he  undoubtedly  failed  to  realise  the  conse- 
quences of  the  way  the  vrork  was  done.  Today  he  sees  its  con- 
sequences In  the  form  of  unprotected  land  UteraUy  sUpplng  from 
under  his  feet.  This  man  has  awakened  to  a  national  problem  and 
his  own  personal  duties  to  the  country  In  solving  that  problem. 

Let  me  say.  parenthetically,  that  I  hope  the  pulp  and  piper 
mills  which  are  turning  more  and  more  to  the  south  Just  now 
will  conduct  forestry  operations  with  restraint  and  within  the 
public  Interest  as  well  as  in  their  own  private  Interest.  I  trust 
that  If  they  begin  doing  otherwise,  public  sentiment  will  remind 
them  <a  this  new  and  growing  concept  of  social  Justice  as  regards 
oiir  natural  resources. 

After  all.  public  opinion  la  bxit  the  combination  or  the  fusion 
of  millions  of  private  opinions.  If  I  am  right,  and  we  as  in- 
dividuals are  recognizing  the  problem  of  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion and  our  own  responsibilities  In  solving  the  problem,  then  vre 
are  forging  a  solid  mass  opinion  that  will  deal  rightly  with 
laggard  thouf^t  and  action. 

The  soil  and  water  conservation  work  of  the  farmers,  by  them- 
selves and  in  cooperation  vrlth  the  SoU  Conservation  Service  and 
the  Triple  A  augurs  well  for  the  country.  But  it  Is  more  like 
the  dog  biting  the  man  than  the  man  biting  the  dog.  It  Isnt 
such  big  news  because  the  Nation  nattzraUy  expecte  the  farmers 
to  think  seriously  about  such  things  and  to  take  care  ot  the  land. 
In  the  past,  people  in  other  walks  of  life  have  said.  "Taking  care 
of  the  soil  and  water  and  producing  crops  Is  your  business.  Tou 
look  after  yovir  bxislness  and  I'll  look  after  mine."  And  the  farmer 
has  said,  "That's  Just  fine  with  me.  You  go  ahead:  produce  and 
sell  all  the  cars  and  the  overalls  and  the  radios  and  the  swallow- 
tall  ooata  that  you  can,  and  I'U  produce  the  food  and  many  of  the 
raw  producte  that  you  need.  Outside  of  that,  we'U  let  each  other 
alone." 

Well.  V7e  wont  go  Into  all  the  reasons  why  this  kind  of  philos- 
ophy wouldn't  work  out.  For  one  thing,  the  leaders  in  Industry 
dldnt  produce  aU  they  could.  Instead,  they  produced  Just  what 
they  decided  was  profitable  to  them.  Farmers  co\ild  not  do  this. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  farmers  took  poor  care  of  their  eoU  and 
water.  There's  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  Anyway, 
we  found  out  this  phllosc^hy  of  let-each-other-alone  wouldn't 
work.  Req;>onslbllitles  Just  wouldn't  divide  up  evenly  and  cleanly 
that  way.  Most  of  us  now  realize  the  Interdependence  between 
agriculture  and  lnd\istry.  The  farmer  Is  now  getting  more  cooper- 
ation and  understanding,  and  this  Is  reacting  to  the  advantage  of 
the  makers  and  seUers  of  cars  and  radios,  overalls,  and  swallow- 
taU  coato. 

Now  the  press,  the  businessmen,  and  their  organizations,  the 
leaders  In  Industry  and  the  profeeslons,  and  the  farm««  are 
waking  up  to  each  other's  problems.  Public  opinion  of  Importance 
and  consequence  is  In  the  making.  This  pubUc  opinion  Is  helping 
us  to  leave  the  exploltetlve  period  of  American  farming  and  to 
enter  the  period  of  conservation. 
Let  us  see  what  this  means. 

Whether  we  want  to  admit  It  or  not.  we  agricultural  people  have 
exploited  the  land  In  the  worst  way.  Maybe  this  was  the  result 
of  ova  ploneoing:  maybe  aU  pioneering  Includes  exploitation. 
Then  on  top  of  pioneering  came  the  World  War  with  Ite  demand 
for  aU  we  could  raise.  And  then  suddenly  this  artificial  demand 
was  gone,  there  was  no  inore  pioneering  to  be  done,  there  were 
no  more  frontiers  to  conquer.  But  we  had  some  ideas  In  our 
heads  that  didn't  change  so  completely,  nor  so  quickly.  Further- 
more, the  pressure  of  economic  necessity  made  It  impoeslble  for 
farmers,  individually  and  unaided,  to  make  the  necessary  change. 
I  do  not  need  to  repeat  the  story  of  our  hardships  nor  the 
story  of  how  we  gradually  changed  our  minds  about  many  things. 
Suffice  It  to  say,  we  have  changed  and  we  still  are  changing.  We 
are  taking  a  new  conception  of  the  ownership  of  land.  It's  ours 
when  we  have  title  to  it.  s\ire.  But  this  ownership,  we  are  con- 
cluding, does  not  give  us  the  right  to  use  the  land  In  such  a  way 
that  we  reduce  ourselves,  the  country,  and  our  successors  to 
poverty. 

We  are  developing  an  Ideal  In  that  respect,  and  that  Ideal  is 
conservation.  But  whUe  we  follow  that  Ideal,  we  must  be  prac- 
tical.   Along  this  line  Secretary  Wallace  recently  said: 

"•  •  •  As  we  accept  the  challenge  to  wipe  out  the  line 
between  the  ideal  and  the  pracUcal.  let  us  take  care  to  tmder- 
stand  what  such  acceptance  means.  It  means  that  we  must  have 
covu-age  to  look  our  problems  in  the  face  and  the  perception  to 
see  them  as  they  are.  It  means  that  In  making  plans,  the  goals 
we  seek  must  be  real,  must  be  attainable,  must  be  wnthy.  It 
means  that  having  fitted  these  goals  fearlessly  but  wisely  to-the 
realities,  vre  must  then  hacomer  out  practical  measures  for  ful- 
fillment. Wlllingnees  to  work  htmibly  and  without  stint,  a  spirit 
of  give  and  take  between  groupe  In  the  intercsto  of  the  general 
good,  readiness  to  correct  errors  and  make  new  starts — all  these 
will  be  required.  And  beyond  them,  so  far  as  the  Government  is 
concerned,  there  will  be  demanded  the  energy,  the  sklU.  and  the 
inteplty  that  go  to  make  up  good  administration  without  which 
even  the  soundest  plan  cannot  succeed. 

"Whether  in  agriculture  or  other  field  of  endeavor,  the  task  of 
bridging  the  gap  between  the  Ideal  and  the  pracUcal  Is  (me  that 
teste  the  mettle  ot  men.  Since  1933  that  test  has  not  been 
shirked.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  rank  and  file  of  people  In  agri- 
culture and  Industry  do  not  want  the  test  to  be  shirked  *  ~  " 
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MSy  I  add  my  belief  that  farmers  working  wtth  the  8ofl  Ooa- 
servatlcn  Service  and  the  TMple-A  are  Uvlng  up  to  the  test,  that 
they  are  bridging  the  gap  between  the  ideal  and  the  practleal. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  some  who  are  merely  following  the  leader, 
but  I  believe  that  most  farmers  are  taking  part  In  these  program* 
because  they  see  the  real  reason  In  them.  Ihey  want  to  consarva 
rather  than  exploit,  not  only  for  their  own  good,  but  for  the  good 
of  their  nel^bors  whoee  lands  are  damaged  when  their  own 
land  blows  or  washes  away,  for  the  good  of  a  dependent  nation 
of  consumers,  and  for  the  good  of  the  unborn  millions  who  wUl 
depend  directly  and  Indirectly  on  the  land. 

I  beUeve  they  recognise  the  Interdepez^enoe  between  agrteultufo 
and  the  other  three  fourths  of  the  country's  population.  I  am  sure 
they  realize  that  community  cannot  pit  Itself  against  community, 
region  against  region,  or  rc^n  against  nation — rather  that  they 
must  be  as  unselfish,  as  reasonable,  and  as  cooperative  as  it  la 
humanly  possible  to  be.  They  know,  I  am  sure,  that  no  aectloa 
or  any  group  can,  In  the  long  run,  succeed  at  the  expense  at  other 
regions  and  other  groujjs. 

I  hope  that  you  men  and  women  here  today  win  evangelise  thla 
new  conception  of  agriculture  aiwl  social  responslbUlty.  I  believe 
your  preeence  hoe  and  your  Interest  In  soil  conservation  attest 
your  beUef  in  this  viewpoint.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  wlU  find 
that  many  of  your  neighbors  are  thinking  much  the  same  way 
that  you  are.  Yours  is  the  public  opinion  of  tomorrow.  Tou 
h(Ad  the  key  to  the  country's  future.  You  have  the  ansirer  to  the 
question — "Whose  soU  and  water?" 


Urging  the  Treasnir  Department  to  Issue  an  Offi- 
cial Ruling  Regarding  Contributions  to  Charitjr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF  NSW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 
Monday.  July  19, 1937 


UtrrBB,  AND  STATSMDIT  BT  HON.  HAMILTON  PISB.  OP  VWW 

TOBK 


•  " 


liCr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Rkcord.  I  Include  the  following: 

Waskxhotom,  D.  C  July  17, 1937, 
Bon.  Hcmrr  MdasorrRAir.  Jr.. 

Secretary  o/  the  Treatury,  Wa*hington.  D.  O. 

DK*a  Ma.  SadXTAST:  I  was  amaaed  to  read  in  the  pnUllc  preas 
a  few  days  ago  a  statement  by  farmer  General  Counsel  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Bureau  Bobert  B.  Jackson  that  he  had  made  a 
ruling  to  the  effect  that  a  certain  Individual  cotild  direct  money 
that  had  been  earned  for  broadcasts  to  charity  organisations  with- 
out reporting  for  income-tax  purposes. 

I  am  writing  to  find  out  if  there  Is  any  such  ruling  in  axlstenee; 
and  if  so,  whether  it  has  been  released  to  the  pubUe  as  an  oA* 
dal  ruling  of  the  Treasury  Department?  If  not,  I  would  like  to 
know  whether  or  not  the  Treasury  Department  stlU  approvea  of 
such  a  ruling.  All  charity  organisations,  such  aa  hoqiuals.  oom- 
mtmlty  chesta,  eto..  would  be  vitally  interested  to  know  of  tha 
existence  of  any  ruling  that  would  permit  money  that  baa  bean 
earned  to  be  given  direct  to  charity  without  the  naosaslty  of 
reporting  such  earnings  aa  a  part  of  one's  own  graas  taoome. 

If  such  a  ruling  exists,  what  Is  there  to  prevent  biislnwemsti 
from  taking  1  day  out  of  each  week'a  earnings  and  giving  it  to 
charity  without  having  to  report  it  as  Inoomef  Tills  would  cer- 
tainly be  moat  helpful  to  all  charitable  organ  laatlons  throo^iovfc 
the  United  Statea.  A  ruling  of  this  kind  with  referenee  to  oooa- 
slonal  benefit  performances  might  be  logical,  but  this  assma  to  be 
qtilto  a  different  matter,  and  as  a  permanent  pcdlcy  this  waold 
pomlt  rsgular  services  to  be  performed  each  week,  or  ofteasr. 
by  individuals  without  Federal  taxation. 

Also,  the  last  publlshad  ruling  of  tho  Internal  Bovanuo  Duraaa 
sutss  that  Income  cannot  be  ssalgnert.  Irreqyectlve  of  the  natora 
of  the  beneflctery.  Mr.  Jackson  seems  to  take  the  position  that 
the  Treasury  looks  with  favor  upon  the  aasignment  at  iaeemm 
If  the  beneficiary  is  not  a  corporation  or  a  member  of  ooels  fimllv. 

Would  not  the  ruling  of  Mr.  Jackson,  if  sppUad  ecpaUy  to  all 
donors  of  charity,  permit  assignment  of  Inoomea  that  would 
defeat  the  Oovemment  In  the  collection  of  much  nssdsd  tasso  la 
order  to  balance  the  Budget  and  open  wide  the  door  or  loophola 
to  deprive  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  of  mllllnna  ot 
dollars  of  Income-tax  payments? 

I  am  sure  you  win  agree  with  me  that  equal  enfttoeoMat  at 
the  law  and  tpedal  privilege  to  none  la  a  fundamsntally  sooad 
rule  of  government,  and  that  it  is  important,  tbanlan,  that  aay 
rulings  which  may  be  made  prlvat^y  with  respect  to  the  tax 
returns  of  members  of  the  administration  or  their  famines  shouM 
be  applied  to  the  public  as  a  whole. 

Thanking  you  for  your  attention  to  thla  aiatUr.  I  aa. 
Sincerely  youn^ 
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D.  C^  JMi9  IS.  1937. 

ttw  Intcmal  mwimw  Burean  Robert 

Iter  BTMlan  OonmtttM.  takas  th« 

It  tlwt  rtw  could  oosxtrfbote  tlie 

dtnet  to  eliartfey  vltbout  p»7> 


»^  ,  -         — -—-  «or  tiM  titaarlfeBtds  hnpwlf  of  lln. 

toot  aot  for  tte  vttarty  untenable,  ladefonalbte.  and 

^v^  a(  1».  jMuiMMi     TIM  tania  la  tba  law  oC  tba  land. 

or  tlM  diarttatato  motlTca  of  Mra. 
ilaqpio  that  aU  «bo  run  can  read. 
Moma  bj  IMT  radio  ■paachaa,  and 
tt  alMiald  fo.  In  tha  Balbr  Bboa  Oo.  agreement 
MiMW  «aa  said  Ibr  oacb  tadlo  ■aeach  dlraet  to  tha  Amwrtnan 
modi  Sarnea  OoBBlttaa.  m  addtthm  il^MO  iraa  paid  to  Myles 
W.  lartai  Mm.  Booaavtffa  i«Mii.  of  whldi  he  waa  lequlred  to 
mm  HttB  to  MaB  Mancf  Oook  for  aach  taroodcaat. 
Tua  law  apadftcally  raqulrca  that  aU  Ineome  Should  he  aet 
loth  aaA  paraiMB  an  allowanoa  op  to  U  percent  for  charity. 
whoUMT  aal^ad  or  aot.  My  eantaotton  to  that  the  law  mxist 
applr  aonally  for  all  uttrmat  man  and  wobomi.  rteh  and  poor 
~^'      n^  Ww  neocnlaaa  no  tavorttiaai  or  apaeUI  prlTUcge  f or  any 


ba  diverted  dtractly  to  chaf.ty  without 

„..  for  tneama>tas  purpoaea.  then  the  Du  Ponta.  liellons. 
RoekefaUera.  and  Morfana  can  dlvwt  their  inoome  direct  to  ae- 
laeted  charltlai  and  avoid  payment  of  approximately  60  percent 
on  aurtaxea  to  the  ^wlcral  OoTemment.  If  the  principle  set  forth 
by  Mr  imbkaoa  pravalla  tha  Ttaaaury  of  the  United  Statea  might 
Icaa  annuaUy  aevaral  hundred  millions  of  doUara  unless  this  loop- 

I  have  repeatedly  commended  ifrs.  Rooeerelt  for  her  charitable 
mottve^  but  the  reason  I  raised  this  Isaue  was  to  Insist  that  this 
tax  loophole  be  ekwed  before  others  take  advantage  of  U  and 
thereby  create  further  deficits  and  an  unbalanced  Budget.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  s«a>Urfuge  approved  by  Mr.  Jackson  of 
having  the  money  Mrs.  Booeevelt  eamad  soit  direct  to  charity 
would  stand  In  any  court. 

Mr.  Jackaon  stated  that  If  I  wished  to  continue  the  controversy 
tlMt-r'slMMdd  direet  my  criticism  "at  us  men."  I  am  only  too 
^ad  to  accept  the  chaUange.  hut  at  the  same  time  to  point  out 
that  the  Treasiuy  Department  did  not  hesitate  to  publish  the 
Barnes  of  Mrs.  Allsa  Mellon  Bruce,  the  daughter  of  former  Becre- 
%My  of  tha  TteMury  Andrew  W.  Melloo.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  MUIer. 
the  wife  of  the  last  Republican  Ciovemor  of  New  York  State. 
aa  tax  avolders  within   the   law,  aa  well   as  other  well-known 


If  Itt.  teekaon'S  views  ot  the  law  would  have  been  the 
If  Andrew  W.  Mellon,  or  some  other  Republican,  had  been 
the  party  fi»i»lt«"g  the  same  kind  of  tax  exemption?  Was  this  a 
ndtai  of  tba  T»x  Bureau  or  mer^  your  own  peraonal  opinion? 


John  J.  McSwain 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  RICHARDS 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wedme$daw.  May  26. 1937 


tbaUf^ 


and  pubUe  aervtaa  cf  Hon.  Jokh  J. 
laAa  a  Rapreatntatlv  from  South  Carolina 


llr.  Bpeaket,  when  the  message  came 
Itmft  iMfe  AutiMk  ttiRk  our  ooUeague  John  J.  McSwazv  was 
6mA,  I  iiwllRiil  at  oooe  tbat  Sooth  OaroUna  had  loat  a  noble 
am  and  the  Ifatlan  aae  at  its  outstanding  pabUc  servants. 
Slooa  that  Ubm  I  have  reaUnd  more  and  more  that  I 
mjself  haTe  lost  a  personal  friend  and  eomrade. 

I  did  not  tatlmatdy  know  Joon  J.  McSwain  until  I  came 
to  the  Setenty-thtad  Congreas.  He  was  a  national  figure 
chairman  of  the  poveifid  Ifihtary  Affairs 
of  the  Boose;  tat  his  many  and  hurdenswne 
dntta  did  not  prefent  his  leodtng  a  helping  hand  to  a  raw 
reentft  unwiaed  hi  the  ways  of  Wadiiagtan  and  the  duties 
a  Maaiher  of  the  Mattonal  Boose  of  Repre- 
Xhad  hardly  antfed  here  when  he  came  tome 
and  oftlsed  his  help  and  advloe,  wfakh  later  on  proved  of 
aldtome.  Be  was  «  CteMlan  ■enttonan  and 
loyal  and  ktaidly  bmh  tt  has  been  my  privi- 


lege to  know.  His  splendid  abilities  were  tempered  and 
seasoned  by  an  unfailing  and  kindly  humor  which  spread 
warmth  and  sunshine  around  him.  He  invested  all  that  be 
did  with  the  charm  of  a  rare  and  gracious  personality,  and 
I  do  not  believe  be  had  a  personal  enemy  in  Congress.  Tlie 
people  of  the  district  that  sent  him  to  Congress  loved  him 
and  hftH  confidence  in  h<m.  and  he,  in  return,  realizing  the 
sacredness  of  the  trust  that  had  been  handed  him.  gave 
unstintingly  of  his  time,  energy,  and  great  ability  In  their 
behalf. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  details  of  his  life,  for 
these  are  known  to  most  of  us  here,  but  it  may  not  be  amiss 
tc  mention  that  his  educational  record  in  the  rural  schools 
of  Laurens  Coimty,  Wofford  Training  School  at  Spcutanburg, 
and  the  University  of  South  Carolina  at  Columbia  was  bril- 
liant. He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1901  and  practiced 
law  with  outstanding  success  in  Greenville  from  1912  to 
1917.  When  the  United  States  entered  the  World  War, 
John  McSwain  was  42  years  of  age,  with  a  lucrative  law 
jjractioe  and  a  loving  wife  and  children.  He  was  not  eligible 
for  the  draft  and  was  surrounded  by  everything  that  would 
tend  to  deter  the  average  man  from  entering  upon  the  hard- 
ships of  service  in  the  field.  It  was  t3rpical  of  the  man  that 
he  did  not  hesitate.  He  immediately  grasped  a  rifle  to  fight 
for  his  country.  Those  of  us  who  knew  him  best  know  that 
it  was  his  burning  belief  that  a  man  who  would  not  ofFer  his 
life  for  his  coimtry  was  not  fit  to  enjoy  his  country's  Wess- 
Ings.  For  almost  2  years  he  served  his  country  as  a  soldier 
here  and  in  France,  and  was  mustered  out  in  March  1919  to 
resume  his  practice  of  law  in  Greenville. 

In  1920  he  was  elected  to  this  House  from  the  Fourth 
South  Carolina  District,  and  the  record  he  made  here  is 
written  forever  in  glowing  letters.  Naturally,  he  asked  for 
assignment  on  the  Military  Affairs  Committee,  and  in  1932 
became  chairman.  He  had  a  firm  convicticn  that  Congress 
should  provide  an  adequate  national  defense  and  fought 
valiantly  to  have  enacted  into  law  many  measures  for  the 
defense  of  our  country.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  the  movement 
to  take  the  profit  out  of  war  and  believed  that  such  legisla- 
tion would  go  a  long  way  toward  deterring  certain  Mg  mcmey 
interests  of  this  country  from  attempting  to  plunge  us  again 
into  any  foreign  confiict.  He  was  a  crusader  in  this  cause, 
though  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to  see  all  of  his  cherished 
plans  come  about. 

John  McSwain  had  announced  during  the  spring  of  1936 
that,  on  the  advice  of  his  doct<»'s,  he  would  not  again  offer 
for  reelection,  sind  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  spending 
his  vacation  in  camp  with  the  Two  Hundred  smd  Sixty-third 
Coast  Artillery  of  the  South  Carolina  National  Guard  at 
Fort  Moultrie,  S.  C,  as  an  honorary  member  of  that  regi« 
ment.  He  died  at  the  veterans'  hospital  at  Columbia  on 
August  6,  1936. 

This  was  as  he  would  have  had  it.  I  am  sure  that  I 
speak  for  all  of  the  Memljers  of  this  House  when  I  wish 
for  his  wife  and  family  the  same  measure  of  happiness  that 
their  loved  one.  John  J.  McSwain,  helped  so  many  of  his 
friends  to  attain.  The  memory  of  his  clean  life  and  service 
to  humanity  and  the  Nation  could  not  be  other  than  a 
great  source  of  pride  and  ccunfort  to  them.  Into  the  Great 
Hereafter  he  has  gone  to  meet  his  Maker  with  clean  hands, 
a  clear  conscience,  and  a  spirit  that  has  no  cause  to  be 
afraid.  We  can  feel  his  living  presence  here  among  us,  still 
smiling,  still  courageous,  ever  helpful,  and  beckoning  those 
of  us  sttll  here  to  follow  him  on  the  road  of  service  he  him- 
self chose  to  tread.  The  weak  and  cowardly  need  not  attempt 
tofoUow. 

A  late  lark  twitters  from  the  qnlet  akioB: 

And  from  the  West; 

Where  the  son.  his  day's  work  ended. 

Lingers  as  In  content; 

There  falls  on  the  old.  gray  city 

An  Inlhienoe,  luminous  aad 

A  ahlntng  peace. 
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Henry  E.  Stubbs 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

'       HON.  CHARLES  KRAMER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26. 1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Hemst  B.  Stumb, 
a  late  Representative  from  California 

Mr  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  anncwmclng  the  death 
of  my  late  colleague  Heotiy  E.  Stubbs.  of  the  Tenth  Congres- 
sional District  of  California.  I  felt  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives lost  one  of  its  most  loyal  and  conscientious  Mem- 
bers While  Mr.  Stubbs  was  not  a  Member  as  long  as  some 
of  our  good  coDeagues,  his  friendly  manner  and  marvidous 
personality  won  for  him  a  warm  spot  to  the  affections  of  aU 
who  knew  him.  _ 

Mr  Stubbs.  who  before  his  election  to  Congress  was  a 
mhiister  of  the  gospel,  was  the  embodiment  of  dvlc  right- 
eousness; he  loved  his  family  dearly  and  was  hlgh^  re- 
spected by  his  host  of  friends  and  neighbors.  His  word  was 
his  bond:  he  was  a  man  of  impeccaWe  character,  true  and 
just  to  all  his  dealtogs.  v^u*. 

The  tireless  work  done  by  Mr.  Stubbs.  before  his  heaim 
prevented  hhn  from  conttoutog  with  his  duties,  brings  to 
my  mtod  a  statement  made  to  me  one  day  when  he  and  I 
were  t^iwng  to  the  cloakroom  about  2  years  ago.  We  were 
discusstog  whether  or  not  we  would  be  candidates  for  re- 
election and  he  looked  up  at  me,  removing  his  cigar,  uod 
said.  "Charlie,  I  hope  I  will  be  able  to  come  back  here,  be- 
cause I  want  to  die  to  Congress."  I  was  happy  for  his  sake, 
to  see  his  wish  realized.  He  was  a  real  friend,  and  I  shaU 
always  cherish  the  memory  of  our  friendship.  He  was  a 
gentleman.  He  was  always  sympaUietic.  chivalrous,  and 
courteous.  He  was  a  man  of  high  principles  and  ideals,  and 
one  who  always  followed  what  he  considered  to  be  the  path 
of  truth  and  wisdom.  He  served  his  State  to  his  district 
well:  he  put  personal  rights  above  property  rights  and 
labored  long  and  hard  durtog  his  tenure  of  office.  As  a 
fellow  Calif omian  I  share  the  general  f eeltog  of  pride  to- 
ward his  accomplishments  and  contributions  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  his  country  during  some  trying  times. 

Time  does  not  permit  any  general  review  of  his  life  and 
achievements,  but  I  am  sure  ttie  entire  California  delegation 
Jotos  me  to  exja-esstog  deepest  regret  at  the  untimely  pass- 
ing of  our  esteemed  friend  and  colleague. 

Benjamin  Kurtz  Focht 
MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  MATTHEW  A.  DUNN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26. 1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  pubUc  service  of  Hon.  Biknjamik  Kuns 
FocBT,  late  a  BepresentaUve  from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  oiu:  colleague  BxNjAimr  Kubtz 
PocHT,  who  passed  away  on  March  27,  1937,  was  a  splendid 
gentleman.  For  many  years  he  was  engaged  to  rendering 
service  to  his  State  and  the  Federal  Government.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  for  three  terms  and 
served  4  years  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Senate.  Mr.  Focbt 
was  elected  to  Congress  to  1907  and  served  10  terms.  He  ta- 
troduced  an  old-age  pension  bill  to  the  House  and  other 
measures  which  were  progressive  and  humane.    Congress- 


man FocHT  devoted  a  great  deal  oi  time  to  trjring  to  lotog 
about  prison  reform.  He  did  not  believe  that  crud  treat- 
ment to  prisoners  was  an  effective  method  of  refonnlng 
them.  He  matotatoed  that  humane  treatment  was  the  best 
method  to  use  toward  prisoners.  A  man  who  thinks  of  his 
unfortunate  brothers  as  did  Congressman  Focht  is  undoubt- 
edly a  noble  character. 


District's  Tax  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  20.  1937 

Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  SpeiJcer.  refusal  by  Con- 
gress to  authorize  the  District  of  Columbia  to  borrow  fimds 
f  lom  the  Federal  Treasury  pending  receipt  of  taxes  proposed 
to  the  District  revenue  biU,  now  caught  to  the  legislative  log 
Jam.  Is  a  serious  reflection  on  the  abiUty  of  Congress  to 
legislate  for  the  National  Capital. 

Defeat  of  the  bill  has  ccmvinced  me  that  Congress  should 
Immediately  take  steps  to  give  the  residents  of  Washington 
the  right  to  spend  their  own  tax  money  without  congres- 
sional dictatorship. 

I  was  opposed  to  that  philosoi^  when  I  came  here. 
M<mday's  denumstratiim  to  the  House  convinced  me  I  was 

wrong.  

I  do  not  believe  Congress  should  surrender  autonamy  over 
the  District.  Rather.  I  believe  it  should  shed  itself  of  a  task 
which  manifestly  has  i»oved  distasteful  and  which  moat 
Members  have  demonstrated  they  know  too  little  about  to 
perform  successfully. 

This  could  be  done  by  enlarging  the  District  Commls- 
sicmers*  powers  to  give  them  final  authority  over  a  vast 
amount  ol  detail  which  now  irritates  Members  of  Congress. 
sent  here  to  perform  other  duties.  I  would  even  favor  giving 
them  sole  budgetary  powers,  subject  to  final  approval  tff 
Congress,  on  matters  at  national  policy  only. 

Monday's  defeated  bill  to  Itself  was  an  admission  on  the 
part  of  Congress  that  it  is  incapable  of  handling  the  Dis- 
trict's affairs,  and  the  action  proves  that  it  is  also  imwilling 
to  permit  the  citizens  to  do  the  Job  themselves.  There  should 
have  been  no  necessity  for  this  defeated  resolution.  It  would 
never  have  beoi  thought  of  if  Members  of  the  House  and' 
Senate  had  carried  out  their  obligations  to  the  District. 

Although  it  has  been  known  for  months  that  the  District 
would  have  to  raise  additional  revenue  or  cut  Its  expendi- 
tures, no  action  was  taken  for  several  weeks  to  prepare  a  tax 
bill.  Finally  it  was  passed  by  the  House  and  has  now  been 
caught  behtod  the  lock  the  Court  bill  debate  has  created  to 
the  other  body,  estopping  the  free  flow  of  all  other  legis- 
lation. 

The  defeated  resolution  became  the  only  method  by  which 
the  District  could  carry  on  its  normal  functions  and  pay  Its 
emplosrees  for  essential  services. 

Now  that  the  borrowing  resolution  has  been  defeated, 
what  will  the  10,000  District  employees  do  until  some  legisla- 
tion is  passed  and  the  revenues  are  collected?  Does  it  mean 
the  issuance  of  scrip?  Would  Congress  vote  authority  to  the 
District  Commissioners  to  issue  scrip  while  real-eatate  taxes 
are  being  increased  and  collected? 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  "borrowtog  resotatfcon" 
agato  will  be  sutoiitted  by  the  District  Committee  next  Maa^ 
day  to  an  effort  to  solve  this  grave  situation,  which  baa  re- 
sulted from  the  faUure  of  Congress  to  properly  legidate  for 
the  National  Capital.  I  appeal  to  Members  of  OoogxeM  to 
pass  this  resolution. 
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TIm  War  «f  Roses 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cm 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

OP  NSW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATIVES 

rvefdoy,  /vly  20.  29J7 


IBncaJI  BT  B.  C4BLTUI  liOWBT.  OT  ICABTVILLB.  TBOV. 


llr 

my 
on  the 
today: 

IB 


.;•.  llr.  Bpcaker.  under  teave  gimnted  to  extend 
HUM  In  the  Racots.  I  am  pleaaed  to  print  an  article 
question  of  Court  packing,  which  is  of  great  interest 

a  f«v  Mn  M'3.  tbcfM  WM  a  political  contest  known 

It  WM  a  Wttar  rampatipft  between  the  '^vet■" 

wtoo  won  red  roee*.  were  led  toy  Patter- 

The  **dife'*  wwe  a 

Canned — Uwezd 


bad  ai  tbelr 


the 


iHwwn.  cmed  IB  oratory  and  pereoaelve  of  manner,  etood  6 
1.  aad  ■eUtii*  W  V^BuOm,  with  graying  balr.  and  a  per^ 
-     -  could  rlTal.    Carnack.  a  red-beaded  lifter,  wea 

a  ecibnier  %r^  a  rtlettiMiileHir*  ■leleeiiiin  wbo  bed  canrad  bis  name 
m  rank  with  ireiwter  and  Clay  In  tbe  Senate  of  tbe  United  SUtes; 
wbleh  fMt  li  of  raeord.  Botb  bad  euTlable  reoorde  ee  pubUe  eerr- 
aa^  and  ttaer  wen  f rtlow  Democrate. 

Pattenon.  tbe  "wet",  won  over  Cermeek.  tbe  "dry",  m  a  dry 
Bute-  and  tboi  at  eooe  became  tbe  p(vul«r  Idol.  Anticipating 
tbe  medUeettoa  of  tbe  «ben  State  eupreme  coint  toward  local 
aSjrvSnmi  leader  dMoanded  a  -pmUkaiT  court  by  autbortty 
oTbta  mandate  fiom  tbe  people.  All  went  #ell  for  a  while.  But 
irtian  the  *«»■»*  rolled  around  for  tbe  next  general  election,  the 
iH^ywiM-  Idol  wttb  a  BOOoeBtful  edmlntetratlon  back  of  him  sought 
topaok  the  State  nneme  eoort.  He  did  cueceed  in  placing  his 
lMad^>pi^ed  ranrtldetTf  names  on  tbe  Democratic  ballot  as  the 
MVty  aemUifeeil  but  tbe  fnoads  of  tbe  incumbent  Judges  organ- 
Sd  a  roalW^m  wttb  tbe  RepubUeans.  who  had  nominated  en 
^raown  lawyer  as  their  candidate  for  Oovemor.  The  Demo- 
gattBliiftiira  wen  qutak  to  seiMe  tbe  tneTttable.  Ham  Pattcxaon. 
tba  pubUo  Mol.  WM  fWoed  to  withdraw,  though  r^pilarly  nom- 
inal^ IB  tbe  Democratic  Party^  candidate  for  OoTemor;  and 
tiM  aattaially  known  and  beloved  sUvery  tongued  orator.  Robert 
r.  •fbflor.  was  drafted  to  ruah  home  to  saw  tbe  Democratic  Party. 
Tte  IWM  by  than  was  no  longer  "wet  or  dry."  It  was  "a  fiee 
and  untrammeled  judiciary."  Tbe  end  result  was  a  victory  for 
tbe  oeoDle.  and  the  Republicans  elected  their  lint  Oovemor  In 
over  «  yean  by  en  ovOTWbelnUng  majority.  What  baniened  In 
^^^  Bme  aleotlmi  will  happen  la  tbe  acsl  natiooai  election— U 

AsiM?*l&  wtrei^eet:  I&  October  IHV  tbe  people  of  this  great 
abodced  to  leam  tbaft  every  structure  of  tbelr  Gov- 
Ki  wi*  fliMiBSD  to  Ns  base  foondatlen.    Awi^enlag  ftom  a 
^  ttvy  wen  paalefey.  and  finally  opened  tb^r  eyee  to  leam 
ts^t  tba  eouBtoy  waa  eontronted  wltb  a  crisis.    Thev.  too.  chose  a 
~     ~    ->a  IsadM-  wbo  bad  sbown  tba  forensic  snU  of  a  Caeear. 
_  of  Ml  HiBan.  tbe  nam  of  a  Hitler,  the  oouraga  of  a 
tbe  tatth  <tf  aa  Mdy.  and  the  intestinal  fortitude  of  a 
dar  bnr—fkaokUa  Delano  Booaevett. 

A  new  ant  mm  declared  antnat  tbe  old  order  of  things.    An 

to  ealst.    Tuieiliaanta  wen  planned     And  an 

i»w»     With  MF'ti'irp  to  ipend,  tbe  new  leader 

a  tMMbtpful  ban.  and  tba  people  thinking  they  had  won 

'  aedalmed  btan  their  leader  for  tbe  eeoond  term. 

_  ;  ua  wbo  an  alarmed.   They 

^  M  ^Ms  '"mm  liiiliiiaiMile  of  power"  might  not  "mandate"  a 
^^r  llartioni  AmarloaiM  and  list  such  "would"  be  a 
wMbfata."  _ 

cC  nBOBOOB  pefeen  Isbetngdls- 

It  Is  paebBd  In  a  rcgulatlan 

•  kv  tfln-adBdid  isiirsnisi  and  dMiibuted  wttb  a  doetor'a 

to  ma  jimHi^  Budagw  of  tBa  "bratn  trust"  akmg  wttb 

a  ^Mpna^.— aisoa  vaedv  tar  en  lutianwwa  ■  , 

objaottva  Is  to 

gain  tba  popu- 

tbe  Court  by  sub- 

and 

tSod  Uke"  way.  ustU 


Low-Cost  Honsinflr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  O'BRIEN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Jvly  20, 1937 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hooslnf 
Division  of  the  Public  Works  Administration  is  spending 
$135,000,000  tat  51  kyw-rent  housing  projects.  Of  this  sum 
45  percent,  or  about  $60,000,000.  is  a  grant  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  balance  of  $75,000,000  will  be  returned 
with  interest  and  maintenance  cost  by  the  tenants  through 
rents.  This  program  was  designed  to  stimulate  employment 
in  the  building  trades  as  well  as  in  a  measure  to  cope  with 
the  low-rent  housing  problem. 

Other  countries  have  gone  much  further  in  aiding  housing 
for  people  with  low  iiuxunes.  In  Em^and.  since  1923.  about 
one  and  one-fourth  million  homes  were  built  with  govem- 
mrat  assistance. 

According  to  estimates  of  our  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
homes  for  491.222  families  were  built  in  257  cities  in  the 
United  States  in  the  year  1925.  In  1934.  in  these  same  cities, 
only  22,063  were  built.  This  means  a  falling  off  of  95  percent. 
There  are  estimated  to  be  9,000,000  families  living  in  cities  in 
the  United  States  whose  incomes  are  $1,000  or  less  a  year, 
"nie  National  Association  of  Housing  officials  have  estimated 
that  by  1945  there  will  be  need  for  13.000,000  additional 
homes. 

llie  Wagner-Steagall  bill  alms  to  reUeve  this  housing 
shortage  by  putting  the  credit  of  the  United  States  to  the 
use  of  local  agencies  in  granting  loans  and  subsidies  for  low- 
cost  housing  in  the  local  communities.  It  is  proposed  to 
finance  the  program  by  authorizing  appropriation  of  $51,- 
000,000  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  by  a 
$1,000,000,000  bond  issue.  The  United  States  Housing  Au- 
thority is  created  with  its  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000  owned 
entirely  by  the  United  States  Government. 

In  Michigan  the  necessary  legislation  has  been  passed  so 
that  local  agencies  in  Detroit  can  cooperate  with  such  United 
States  Housing  Authority  in  relieving  this  great  public  need 
for  homes.  In  the  city  of  Detroit  the  problem  is  acute. 
Other  large  cities  are  similarly  situated.  Lack  of  suitable 
tuxnes  breeds  manifold  social  evils  in  any  community.  Tlie 
large  cities  of  the  United  States  are  right  now  confronted 
with  a  grave  and  alarming  emergency.  It  is  a  problem 
which  is  properly  governmental.  Private  capital  will  not  go 
into  this  field.  The  program  is  constitutional.  C(Higress 
has  the  power  to  authorize  public  moneys  or  credit  for  the 
general  welfare  or  for  a  public  use.  The  status  of  housing 
in  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States  makes  it  not  only  a 
public  use  but  a  public  emergency.  Let  us  pass  this  legisla- 
tion before  adjournment  of  this  session  of  Congress. 


Senator  Louis  Murphy 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  OTHA  D.  WEARIN 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26. 1937 

Ob  tbe  Ufe.  character,  and  public  senioe  of  Hon.  Lod»  Mobpst, 
late  a  Senator  from  Iowa 

Mir.  WSARIN.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House, 
■ooo  after  the  dose  of  the  last  session  of  the  Seventy-fourth 
Oongross  Iowa  and  the  Nation  had  the  misfortune  to 
toe  Senator  Louis  Muipht.  of  Dubuque.  He  had  served  In 
tbe  Ubited  Stales  Senate  since  1932,  and  during  that  brief 
patod  taftd  canaed  for  himself  an  enviable  posltUm  among 
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his  edneagnes  and  a  worthy  reputation  in  tbe  Nation's 
CapltaL  Daring  the  4  years  that  It  was  bis  privilege  to  serve 
this  country  in  the  capacity  of  a  Member  of  the  Senate  he 
rose  to  a  position  of  power  and  Influenne  on  tbe  important 
Committee  on  Agricnlture.  where  his  Inflnmne  for  tbe  good 
of  American  farmers  was  being  felt  throughout  the  Nation 
until  his  untimely  passinc.  If  he  had  been  permitted  to 
continue  his  services  be  would  undoubtedly  have  been  a 
powerful  factor  in  the  administratian's  farm  program  at 
the  present  time  as  well  as  in  1940. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  become  personally  acquainted  wltb 
Louis  MuKFHT  daring  tbe  course  of  tbe  1932  campaign  and 
afterward  in  our  services  together  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
At  the  close  of  the  second  session  of  the  Seventy-third  Con- 
gress I  had  occasicm  by  virtue  of  certain  oflBclal  activities  in 
which  we  were  botb  interested  to  become  more  closely  asso- 
ciated with  bim  than  ever  before,  and  during  that  time  I 
saw  In  that  great  Democrat  a  dear-thlnklng  individual 
with  a  full  sense  of  responsibility  to  the  Democrattc  cause 
and  an  abiding  faith  in  the  appropriateness  of  the  recovery 
program  launched  in  March  ti[  1933.  

It  seemed  particularly  unfortunate  that  S^uitor  Muipkt 
should  be  called  when  be  could  have  been  a  tremendous 
asset  to  his  hOToe  and  loved  ones  as  well  as  to  public  affairs. 
A  chftrming  wife  and  four  promising  young  children  have 
been  left  behind,  but  fortunately  they  are  courageous  and 
will  carry  on  the  tradlUon  of  a  good  name  Just  as  he  car- 
ried on  the  tradition  of  his  own  fatlier's  achievements. 

It  is  not  often  that  men  are  selected  from  among  their 
associates  to  represent  a  great  Stete  such  as  Iowa  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  The  honor  once  conferred  can  never 
be  taken  away,  and  it  lends  a  profound  distinction  to  the 
names  of  any  of  those  who  succeed  to  the  traditions  that 
belonged  to  the  bearer.  The  Democratic  Party  has  not  often 
been  in  the  ascendency  In  the  State  which  Ix)uis  Mukfhy 
represented  In  the  Senate,  therefore  the  distinction  that 
came  as  a  result  of  his  nomination  and  election  was  all  the 
more  unique.  His  victory  in  a  field  of  numerous  candidates 
in  the  primary  of  1932  Indicated  his  willingness  to  advance 
under  the  banner  of  a  clear-cut  issue  and  to  take  the  con- 
sequences. ^  ^    ^. 

Even  though  bis  associates  were  stunned  by  his  sudden 
departure,  we  know  that  Louis  Musrar  was  fortunate  in 
having  lived  a  full  life  and  achieved  a  worthy  degree  of 
success.  Iowa  and  the  Nation  are  happy  to  have  had  loois 
MtnrPHT  and  sorry  we  could  not  have  kept  him  longer. 


Pan-Ameriean  Broadcasting  Station 


EXTENSION  OF  REBIARKS 

cm 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW  YOBM. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Jvly  21. 1937 


RADIO  ADDRESS  OF  HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER.  ©^J'SSL JR^ 
ON  HK  BILL  PROVmiNO  FOR  A  FEDERALLY  OONTROLm 
PAN-^iERICAN  BROADCASTING  STATION.  ON  JULY  80.  1987 


Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  IUcord,  I  include  the  foJlowlng  radio  addrws 
delivered  by  me  on  July  20,  1937,  over  staUon  WOU  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  and  Intercity  System,  at  8:45  to  9  p.  m.. 
eastern  staiubird  time: 

I  hav«  a  bill  pending  in  Con«f«,*'»«»°*"»«»^i5*  *£!ISSS^ 
ment  to  construct  and  maintain  •a«^<»™S»*  "l^^'^'^IJS^ 
•totlon.  to  be  caUad  the  pan-AmertcMi  "^  ■*»^„J2?,f!; 
tlon  la  to  haye  poirw  and  equipment  «tf^«LiSJSS!?  i  £ 
transmit  program  to  all  part,  of  ^^  j:<''^^^:J^^^^^J^J^ 
countnea  to  tte  Wertem  Amtapbew.  P«  I>«>iJ^T2LSiSJ 
with  auiBclent  signal  "teengUi  to  l^^^^jSS^JtJSJT^^^ 
by  suttons  in  an  oountrl*  ot  tbe  »?.^»»^2SlJ^2S2;«-.t,^  -^ 

Ifv  bm  instrneta  tbe  united  States  OonimlMloner  of  MneattaB  to 

piSSd?lSSSS^o<tot«fBatlonal  intewat.    THe  bin  can.  tor  an 


appropriation  at  •780.000  for  tbe  eoautruetlra  of  tbto  iwtto 

and.  In  addlttwi  tlMteto,  an  annual  aiq>roprlatlon  of  SlOOjOOO  for 

QperatloQ  and  maintenance. 

Hie  meamre  under  dlKuasicD  ha.  bad  the  approv^  '?*JS???'* 
agement  of  r«q>onslble  aOclals  of  tba  Department  of  the  mterlar. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Fedena  Oonununicattoas  Oommtarton. 
National  Committee  on  Education  by  Radio,  and  the  Pan  American 
union.  Prertdent  Booeevelt.  Secretary  of  State  HuU.  and  Seowr 
of  the  Navy  Swaunn  have  heretofore  Informally  IndlcatedUielr 
approval  of  the  general  purpoee  of  a  pan-Amvlcan  radio  MatioB 
under  United  SUtes  Oovemment  oontrtrt.  Within  the  jpaat  mon^ 
a  favorable  report  on  my  bUl  ha.  been  submitted  by  Seoretaiy  oC 
State  HuU  to  the  Preeldent.  

The  Idea  of  raeh  a  atation  grow*  out  of  the  radio  xeaeluttoa 
adopted  In  January  lOsa.  at  Montevideo,  by  the  Seventh  mterna- 
tloiua  Conference  of  the  North.  Central,  and  South  Amertcan  eoon- 
trie,  forming  the  91  .liter  republic  of  the  Pan  Am«ican  UBloB. 

Each  American  nation  parUclpatlng  at  the  conference  egree^^ 
Mt  up  Bhort-wave  broadcaiittng  .tatlona  and  to  broadcai*  raeh 
program,  a.  to  cement  bond,  of  friendship  and  cultural  unmr- 
intending  between  the  people  of  the  31  countries  of  the  Pan 
American  Union.  ^      ^         ..  . .  „ 

Ttie  radio  spectrum  by  International  comity  ha.  been  dmded 
into  a  definite  number  of  band,  of  frequendaa.  Within  eaA  fre- 
quency band  only  a  certain  number  of  short-wave  taroadearang 
(rt^Uons  can  function.  In  aU  the  world  there  are  no  mors  unas- 
siKned  or  -empty"  channela  for  new  Short-wave  broadMStlng  lAa- 
Uons  except  one:  that  1.  the  channel  preempted  at  the  Montevideo 
conference  for  exclusive  use  of  Pan  American  republic. 

President  Roosevelt.  In  pursuance  of  such  P>*e;2*l«>«  •"«, J^ 
accord  with  oxir  sister  nations.  Issued  Kmc"**'*  <*^  "?•  •*2: 
dated  December  2.  1938.  making  available  for  the  "nl^«-PS^ 
Government  the  foUowlng  frequencies:  6180  kUocydea,  9550  Mio- 
cydes.  11730  kUocydes.  16130  kUocydes,  and  9180  kUocydea. 

under  this  Executive  order  a  station  waa  to  be  set  ^  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  imder  the  Joint  control  and  auspice  of  the  Btaw 
Department  and  Navy  Department.  TTie  station  waa  never  buUt. 
MliEUlded  persons  threw  many  obstacles  across  the  path  c^JOHB 
much-needed  reform.  They  feared  this  would  be  theenterlng 
wedge  Into  governmental  control  of  radio  in  generaL  Tnetr  rear 
was  and  Is  rldlcxilous.  

They  should  cease  their  opposition.  Otherwise  they  wm  get 
their  fingers  burned.  Because  of  their  pressure  against  omjtog 
out  the  President's  Executive  order  I  have  mtroduced  my  bm.  Ita 
opponents  shotild  imderstand  that  I  ^jedflcally  provide  therein 
for  cooperation  of  private  sUtlons  to  the  mslnt^anne  and  opera- 
tion of  the  pan-American  broadcasting  station. 

I  am  a  firm  bellev«  In  private  initiative.  I  do  not  want  tojtem 
the  door  In  the  face  of  the  efficiency,  enterprlc,  and  rewwirceful* 
ness  of  private  ownership.  Our  radio  system,  despite  certam  !>»■ 
setUng  evils  of  commercialism.  U  stUl  the  greatest  In  tta  world, 
thanks  to  private  controL  But  oM  P^-Anaertcan  ^^^;^^^ 
station,  set  up  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty.  In  »n  imaaslgned 
c^S  on  a  xJbnooojpeUtlve  basis,  wm  not  mUltata  m  ttM^U^tct 

i^iOnst    private    inltlattve.     It    wlU    not    lead    to   Oofeninent 

nxmopoly.  >.  -_    ^    _«.  ^. 

Unfortunately,  tbe  National  AsMdatlon  of  BroadOMtan.  a  dlii- 
tiT«ff««i«*w<<  and  reprecnUtlve  group,  ha.  WOo*oaTteeta  a  op* 
pSSoato  my  bmT  I  believe  thl.  l.  mort  ih-advl-d.  The  broad- 
hSbmwbo  (vpoee  the  bUl  are  atandlng  In  their  own  Ugt. 

iS  a  d^STfrtend  of  private  operation  MdMOteoloiriidto. 
Oovetnmental  oontrol  of  radto  fadUtlc  would  dartB^rfteedom  eg 
the  air.  and  utter  fraedom  of  the  air.  J«1~J«»«  ^J™^*^ 
prec  and  of  speech.  1.  eawntlal  a.  a  corrective  of  damoaw^^ 
teUeve  In  utter  fnedom  In  the  dUcusrtnn  of  goveramantal  prob- 
SS  iS SSSS^Sreannot  stamp  out  subvemlfa  dortrttijmUl 
we  know  what  It  la.  I  •».  th«e<rfpfe.  not  averas  to  having  Sodal- 
ists  and  Communists  use  the  radla  Whenever  weknow  a  polMO 
SSte  we^iropply  the  nececary  antldota.  VOttalr^ooce  .aid: 
?do'nS5Se>iSS  •  word  that  ^1  «ty.  but  I  win  deftodto  the 
death  yoitt  right  to  ma  It."  Oovemmental  monopoly  and  free 
Bpoech  cannot  live  together.  ^    _.^      _..  „^«.   . 

Semng  up  a  pan-Amwlcan  rtwrt-wave  broadcMUng  ^i^Um.  m 
piasuaMC  5  a  teesty  with  the  pan-American  natlooa,  wlU  not  la 
the  lightest  .trlke  at  the  principle  rffre«lom<rfthertr. 

PtoPBtoi  governments.  noUbly  Russia.  Italy.  •|*4^™«^.  ■» 
roendtog  mmion.  of  doUars  for  prapasuaa^vailtoaaYDaacm 
^^IttoSss.  Dally  and  nightly  there  Is  P?««*  »n*»,5*LS?^ 
in  the  English  langui^e  aU  manner  and  Mnd  «,  ,i».'^"f",  ,*?: 
tolling  the  virtue  of  crnnm^mlsm  and  fMdsm.  At  the  present 
toethere  Is  no  antidote.  The  vUlflers  of  our  ^^S^waf ocm  oj 
Bovemment  and  thoee  who  would  breed  *»•«»  :;"^ J^JSJ* 
in  given  the  uttermoet  freedom  over  forelgQ  short-wave  atattooa 
eontxoUed  by  suppoMdly  friendly  govemmert*.  ^^ 

The  f  acUltie.  to  be  set  up  under  the  provlrton.  c^  pS  tmjK^ 
Tiding  for  such  pan-American  station  «•  powertM  «Ma|^  to 
p^t  short-wave  broadcartlngt^twCTUdrc^h  5«  a;gf»»«J 
Staof  the  earth.  Every  part  of  Ruda.  Germany,  Md  Italy  cwild 
^fi^^  W^wo3db.*^led^  we  2«^g  !?*J!St'^ 
fire.  pol«m  with  potoon.  But,  above  an.  we  could  wt  ^*iSL^ 
inhabltont.  of  tbam  nation,  and  show  them  the  way  cc  a«Boe- 
rmcy  We  could  prevent  tbe  bOllngsgato  and  bOgewatv  *^ 
poured  into  our  land  datty  by  our  enemlra. 

Thoe  are  9.000.000  Short-wave  reoelvlng  eta  I 
the  number  la  mouBttog  dally  *2j»i»««L 
cnaalng  short-wave  rsuqiCtvlly  mignt  wh 
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%  IMMt-oontroOed  slatlOB  coaM  to  vmA  ^  (1>  to 

good  wm  bolooim  thte  wnk  vtOnu  nottooo.  (2)  to  orodloote 

iBtcrBOtloBOl   «««-i««<*>«taiwtin|p    and   (S)    to  dsvtkv   tvo-«»y 
tho  Ilnttod  BUtw  Mid  ottMT  mttaao  by  ptopagui- 
nm  pKoducti.  liMllrottw  to  tamtotn  the  vcv^- 
t  of  oar  ooodi  oad  onooaragHic  l—portattont  of  our  goods. 
I  «■»  we  vtU  fwtbar  tlw  purpooH  o<  tho  odmlalstrotkm  la 
MUBffomga  tnds  bf  oMPBt-nienttng  the  MtlvttiM  of  8ecra« 
of  aiBte  Hidi  am 
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Hm  typH  of 


•folleble  might  w^  ho  the  (oUowlag: 


(1)  The  coneerts  given  at  the  Pmi  inwrtfii  Uhloa  at  regular 
da,  together  with  other  eooata  of  tntar-Amerlean  eharaeter 
MTO  held  at  the  JJnkim,  saeb  as  paa-Amscloen  oonf erencas. 

Of  the  oheerTtnoe  of  Pan- 


(1) 
partlftiwtt!  for 


which  high  iTf^**^  oC  the  Oovemment 

tto  noHBge  ta  the  President  at  the 

and  other  artilrissni  that  may  be  de- 

by  okhar  hl^   ofBdals   at   the 


1 


Jl)  C 
polttan 

ttMOtV 

(t)  i 

Vhltod 


of  woilo  by  Korth  Amertnan  composera  as  pUyed 

XTleo  baadb  la  Washlagtoo.  the  Uatted  States 

the  liary  Band,  and  the  Marine  Band, 
by  the  Fiestdsnt 
by  ■w**'—  of  the  CMMnet. 
hf  eoB^eailanal  leadcra. 

Itlaa  can  be  UMd  1^  private  broadcasting  oom- 
lald  down  by  the  united  States  Commlaaioner 
with  the  approval  of  the  advlaary  oouneU  (which 
of  the  aacratary  of  State,  the  Director  Oenexml  of  the  Pan 
UkUoa.  the  Cbalnnan  of  the  fMetal  Oonuoaunlcatlons 
1^,  and  the  Uttlted  States  OaaDonlaslaner  of  Xdncatlon). 
prtvate  broadcasting  might  present  programs  of  ths  following 

Ootrtaadlag  productions  of  the  theater,  such  as  ttie  Metro- 
Opera  Oo^  the  Chicago  CTvle  Opera,  programs  by  F.  W.  A. 
ptqlset.  aad  IMeral  music  project. 
ODevta  bar  aome  of  the  great  mnsloal  organlaatlana  of  the 
Statee;  for  example,  the  New  Tork  Philharmonic,  the 
SymphOBy.  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

nts:  

_  of  OoBgren  aad  o^her  important  annl>u>s 
of  Jaiy  oamnaalsa. 

AoeouBt  of  Amy  to^eetions  aad  drm*. 
of  navy  mspeetloas  aad  maaeui 

evvBionles  at  Mtaval  Aeademy  at  AmtapoHs  aad 
atWirt  Polat. 


i)'  IJiiinDail  atUtoUe  weats. 

«)  Ptr  aatloaal  aarvloe: 

a)  AlBi^  fmetlocia.  and  policies  of  guvwumeat;  eurreat  govem> 

■Motal  activities:  Oangreas;  oAelals  In  actkm:  the  new  arms  of 

yfanuaent:  debatae  aad  discussions  about  current  govsrameatal 

nblaBK  lulMBMtatiOB  aad  obeyaaor  eC  laws. 

(b)  ■rwBomlcaaad  iof«BnieBt.hsrttt  and  social  ^wjqf'.'g'gy 

^  outtoe.  Twrtatlen.  birtory  of  Ibe  country  aad  Ns  hMtttu- 

ladiMibrbd  deveiopoieat.  labor, 
oraa  rsporta.  road 

. ^.  ^JbUo  f    ■     

MflMy  of  UfOb  lh«  pw?eBUoa. 


._  of  pttMit  lif>  by  «b«  dtKm— oni  «f  * 
•ad  »  M«  typo  of  f«t«r. 
-     ^ ' -'^— this  bMdlat  iVpllM  M 


roo^soMM  leeraraei 

gOg  fiOM  tl  idUM 


feM  •  MiitfMfllBf  fIdtlMI  Mllll 


lb*  Md.  iMdo.  aad 


I.  Wt  WMt  atop  ttelr 
Botblav.  Wb 
Dili  «yp«  of 


odlto  bayvai  Ibe  pravum  of  any  privato 
llirfarmS  tmmn  that  «ho  OuiaraiBaiil 


,.„«»  It  was  for  that  reason  that  under  my  bill  I  ,  _  — 
Jnlted  States  CkunmlsBloner  of  Education,  with  the  approval  of  aa 
advlacffy  eouncU  In  his  discretion,  the  right  to  allow  privately 
owxMd  ooounercial  radio  eompaniee  to  use,  wtthcut  eharge,  the 
facillttro  of  such  paa-Amerleaa  statlop  durlag  such  times  aad 
periods  and  under  soeix  terms  and  conditions  as  to  the  said  Oook- 
misBloner,  with  the  approval  of  said  council,  may  seem  Just  and 


I  repeat.  I  hold  no  brief  for  Gowxmisnt  operation  of  radio 
stBt,li?ns  These  stations  should  remain  In  private  haada.  la 
general,  private  broadcasting  companiea  have  rendered  yeomaa 
service  aad,  in  the  main,  have  earnestly  cooperated  for  the  good 
of  the  Nation.  For  example,  the  CkAumMa  network  allowB  ttw 
Bureau  of  Bducation  of  the  Department  of  the  Xnterior  to  broad- 
east  on  Monday  evenings  a  ixogram  called  "IM  Freedom  Rmg." 
This  Is  a  history  oi  the  iigbt  for  civil  liberties.  For  dramatlo 
entertainment  it  has  no  equal  on  the  air.  Tlie  Department  of 
Agriculture,  under  the  an4>lces  of  the  Nktlcmal  Broadcasting  Oc 
presents  dally  a  farm  and  home  hour.  "MHUans  woidd  rather  go 
without  lunch  than  miss  the  varied  attractions  cf  this  broadcaat." 
The  National  Broadcasting  Ck>.  as  well  as  the  Columbia  are  to  be 
congratulated  for  their  cooperation  with  the  Oovemment  depart- 
ments In  this  regud.  Other  systems,  notably  the  Mutual,  Inter- 
city, and  others,  likewise  are  rendering  splendid  servloes  to  tbe 
Nation. 

I  repeat,  my  bill  is  utterly  foreign  to  any  design  to  hurt  private 
broadcasting. 

Final  favorable  action  on  my  measure  of  our  Naval  Affairs 
Committee,  to  whicli  It  has  been  refarred,  awaits  the  signal  from 
tbe  President.    This  should  be  forthcnmtng  shortly. 


Reorganization  of  Federal  Judiciary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSIAH  W.  BAILEY 

OF  NORTH  CABOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  July  22. 1937 


ADDRESS  BT  HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE.  OF  GSCWaiA.  JDLT  If. 

1937 


BCr.  BATTJBY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unaoimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  important  radio  address 
ddlyered  by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  GsoKGB]  on  Monday  night.  July  19.  1937. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rccoso,  as  follows: 


The  original  bin  for  the  remaking  of  the  Federal  Judiciary 
Introduced  into  the  Senate,  February  19S7.  After  full  hearings 
before  the  Senste  committee,  during  wtilch  many  of  the  most 
Mninent  Jurists,  ministers,  profeaalonal  men,  and  laymen  were 
called  to  testify,  the  blU  was  adversely  reported.  Seven  Democrats 
and  three  members  of  the  minority  party  Joined  in  this  adverse 
report.  Seven  Dsaoerats  and  one  memhsr  of  the  minority  party 
favored  the  bill  and  did  not  sign  tbe  report.  The  report  of  tlia 
oommlttee  stands  alone,  tmanswertd  by  any  minority  report. 
Whatever  altieim  OMy  be  leveled  agalnft  tbe  temper  of  the 
fepon  of  the  eemmlttee,  the  flmple  truth  remalBf  thai  the  itate- 
meat  of  fa«t  and  arfumeiit  msnhalled  in  tbe  report  are  unaa- 
■wtred,  M  far  ••  tte  ftDato  Judlolafv  Oemmitlea  it  •oawtmd,  and 
tbe  oountfjr  tm  rii^tly  oeiielttded  taat  tbe  fa«tf  ftatad  mmI  irgu- 
mnu  advanaed  are  ttaaofverable. 

On  /idf  9,  Iff?,  ttiert  wae  introduaed  late  the  feaate  tba  Legas' 
■atoll  lUMtttute.  Vpen  that  •ubetltute,  w-oaUed,  debate  la  tha 
■laala  la  bow  la  nroffMs.  Wotwlthetaodlnf  tiM  pe^va  ftHd- 
neat,  made  upoa  tba  eomtdered  Judgment  of  tba  dtatimnslilMd 
ahalraien  of  tha  Ioum  Judialary  Committee  if  lata  m  tlMlitb  day 
of  tbe  present  month,  that  tbe  blU  eould  not  raeetye  favoraMe 
eonsiderattoB  by  tbe  Rouse  oommlttee  and  should  be  laid  aside; 
aotwitbctandlag  tiM  Judgment  of  Informed  mm  aad  womea 
throiitfMttt  tbe  eeuntry  that  the  bill  and  the  lo-oaUed  eubeUtttta, 
or.  ladeed,  any  subetltute  which  carries  with  tt  the  ntal  inflrmttlaa 
and  obTtons  threats  so  dearly  pointed  out  in  the  hearb^  beforo 
tbe  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  the  press  of  tba  uuuatiy, 
should  now  be  withdrawn,  the  proponente  of  the  bill  In  the  SMoata 
annoanre  their  purpose  to  carry  the  fight  to  the  bitter  end. 

If,  at  any  time,  a  defenee  cf  the  original  or  substitute  bill  might 
have  been  made,  certainly  that  time  hae  paased.  Slnee  the  hEttro- 
duetlon  of  the  origbaal  bill,  the  Oongress  has  authorlaed  the  re- 
tirement of  Justices  cf  the  Supreme  Court  and  a  Juetlee  o( 
that  Court  has  retired.  His  place  has  not  been  Sned.  Also, 
the  Oupreme  Court  has  sustained  the  Social  Security  Act  end  baa 
apbrtd  the  Labor  Relations  Act.  Theee  d»irleiona  and  tha  legal 
and  ounatHuUopal  prlne^Aee  upon  which  ttxey  are  predlceted  < ' 
onalrate  beyond  the  peradventure  cf  dotibt  the  futfltty  aad 


leesneH  of  further  consideration  of  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 
Meverthelees,  since  vre  are  warned  that  the  flg^t  must  go  oo  to 
the  bltt»  end  regardlees  of  ooneequence.  we  must  assume  that 
the  oonsequenoe  to  the  solidarity  of  the  party  in  power  and  to  the 
country  has  been  subjected  to  that  same  scrutinising  care  which 
iveceded  the  sudden  springing  of  the  original  hill  iqxm  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

A  brief  analysis  of  the  Important  provisions  of  the  substitute 
now  before  the  Senate  is  neceaeary.  It  provides  for  the  reorganl- 
zation  of  the  Supreme  Comt.  The  sise  of  the  Supreme  Court  ahall 
be  fixed  at  nine.  As  introduced,  the  substitute  gave  the  power  to 
the  President,  in  ills  discretion,  to  increase  the  number  of  JustlceB 
of  the  Supreme  Court  by  the  appointment  of  new  Justleee  at  the 
rate  of  one  each  calendar  year  for  every  Justice  who  has  reached 
tlie  age  of  75  and  failed  to  resign  or  retire.  After  the  ^;»pointment 
of  such  additional  Justices,  no  vacancy  caused  by  the  death,  resig- 
nation, or  retirement  of  a  Justice  except  the  Chief  Justice,  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  75.  shaU  be  flUed  unless  the  filling  of  such 
vacancy  is  necessary  to  maintain  at  not  less  than  nine  the  ntunber 
of  JTistlcee  who  have  not  reached  the  age  of  75  years.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  retirement  age  in  the  substitute  bill  has  been 
raieed  from  70  to  76  years.  Counting  the  vacancy  already  existing 
in  the  Court,  the  subetitute  will  give  the  President  power  to 
appoint  tliree  additional  Justices  by  January  2  next.  He  may  fill 
the  *>Tt"*t"g  vacancy.  He  may  Immediately  i^point  an  additional 
Justice.  After  January  1,  when  a  new  calendar  year  begins,  he 
may  make  a  second  additional  appointment. 

During  the  first  day  of  the  debate  in  the  Senate,  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  were  farced  to  announce  that  the  discre- 
tionary, permissive  power  of  the  President  to  make  additional 
appointments  to  the  Court  would  be  made  mandatory.  As  the 
bill  actually  stands,  the  President  may  accumulate  ^ppotntmen^ 
He  may  in  effect  say  to  a  Justice  who  has  reatdied  the  age  of 
75.  "As  long  as  your  decisions  are  satisfactory  no  additional  Justice 
will  be  named  to  sit  by  your  side."  Under  the  substitute,  the 
permanent  stae  of  the  Court  will  vary  in  any  event,  depending 
upon  tlie  ntmiber  of  unretired  Justices  over  75. 

Like  the  original  bOl.  the  substitute  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  Judges  in  the  lower  Federal  courta  to  replace 
or  supplement  thoee  having  reached  the  age  of  70  yeara.  but  a 
limit  of  20  instead  of  60  is  imposed  as  the  aggregate  number  of 
additional  Judgee  who  may  be  appointed. 

The  substitute,  in  the  language  of  the  original  bill,  provldea 
for  designation  and  assignment  of  Judges  to  courts  other  than 
those  in  which  they  hold  their  commission,  both  district  and 
circuit.  The  assignment  is  to  be  made  by  the  Chief  Justloe  of 
the  Supreme  Court  alone. 

The  new  biU  introduces  a  new  subject,  to  wit:  The  right  of 
Intervention  by  the  United  States  in  suits  in  which  the  United 
States  iB  not  a  party  in  cases  where  the  oonsUtutioiudlty  of  a 
statute  is  queetlMMd.  There  are  other  minor  provlalona  of  the 
bill,  of  more  or  leee  inqiortance,  relating  to  the  appointment  of  a 
court  proctor  and  providing  for  the  appropriation  of  sums  of 
money  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  without 
specific  limitation,  which  mny  not  be  discussed  in  the  brief  time 
assigned. 

In  reality  the  ptopoted  substitute  Is  the  old  bill  in  prlndide 
and  consequence.  The  President  is  given  the  power  to  add  JtMtteee 
to  the  Supreme  Court  and  Judges  to  the  lower  courts.  "Oongested 
dockets  and  aged  Judgee"  are  out  of  the  picture.  In  view  of  the 
whole  history  of  the  bill,  and  in  the  light  of  the  arguments  ad- 
duced, especially  the  admisKons  made  by  the  proponents  of  the 
measure,  the  purpose  of  adding  Justices  to  the  Supreme  Court  and 
Judges  to  the  lower  oourte  1m  to  affeet.  if  not  to  oontrcA.  tudlelal 
decisions  and  determination  The  Constitution,  their  dedare.  is 
what  the  Justleee  my  tt  Is.  Tberefort  the  Conatlttttion  must  be 
Interpreted,  it  mast  be  eonstmed.  In  a  BMiaer  eattafaoton  to  tte 
OonsMs  and  to  the  Imeutlie.  Demeerata  ara  waraad  that  thay 
aannet  look  beyond  tba  preteat  Demooratla  admmistratloa.  Tba 
oSSLfmuitiha  tSa  poaer  at  oaoe  to  tha  ■lamtiva  to  add 
juftloMto^  Vuprama^Mrt  aad  iudfM  to  tbt  lower  aourta. 
UDtmmtaralM  STquaaUea  tbat  ^aBMl  admlalMiatlM  mu 
&  iSuMiMa,  iloolallftToonmttBlat.  or  a  Moallar  aemblaatloa^  of 
?lo  OT  mSra  iSmSal  breaati  aad  tf  ttST  aaH  admiaOatratloii 
SSoSh  to  fdUmtba  eaey  pitaMaat  wbich  wa  aw  aow  aaUad  apga 


to  make,  aad  to  maka  al  oaait,  wa  mm  aol  laqulra  lato  Ifta  -._ . 
^i^SSm  to^  aeuntry,  tba  libartlsaar  tba  iaavldttal,  or  tbe  rtfhta 
oTt^aehtim.  We  an  warmid  that  to  eppoM  tbto  maaaurafai  to 
6vp<m  tba  Frmldaat.  aad.  la  flaw  of  iMiS^.S?*  •«•  «S<»«*«  J 
tftSTdootrlae  straage  to  ABMflea.  to  oppcea.ttUs  marnya  toto  da- 
stroy  tbe  President.  Indeed,  some  of  ow  *»^»»f»'^.2*2?!«*S 
the  other  side  look  beyond  w  owndedaratl<w«of  purposeteto 
our  motlvea.  Into  tbe  biddea  rsoemai  of  cwtmttB,  •addadare 
tiiat  we  are  endeavoring  to  deetroy  the  Demooratla  Party.  Let 
^t  S^mintplmltlM  siiffldentto  ear  that  while  wa  stand  la 
the  SenaU  and  In  the  country  ae  Demooate,  many  of  w.  we  n^fw- 
theless  reoognlae  the  Issue  oh  above  party  linee;  and.  If  we  may  be 
pardoned,  we  humbly  believe  we  reproMUt  amerlfanlsm  In  our 

opposition  to  this  bUl.  ^        ^ 

The  substitute,  like  the  old  bill.  Inteiule  to  create  a  Supreme 
Court  Uiat  wlU  approve  anfi  validate  the  wlU  Md  >1|lAtlf»  P"- 
gram  of  the  party  temporarUy  in  power.  If  the  party  la  powsr 
may  create  its  own  Court  to  approve  Ita  own  program  •"jdP'J*^ 
however  wise  and  right,  stability  in  Oovwtnmont  Is  ti»«;f^^ 
The  Constitution  is  the  basis  at  stable  Govemmsnt.  and  the  Con- 
stitution cannot  loi«  survlTe  without  the  aid  of  an  independea^ 
uncontrolled  Court. 


Thte  bill  doee  not  touch  the  queetlon  of  divided _----__ 

promlnentiy  advanoed  la  February.  It  does  nothing  to  prf^^t 
6-to-4  c^inlons.  It  Is  still  a  bill  to  centrallas  power  m  the 
Federal  Govenunent.  not  through  propw  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution upon  which  the  people  have  the  right  to  vote.  It  is 
still  a  bUl  to  wipe  out  Stote  linee.  It  is  still  a  plafi  which  would 
impair  the  independence  of  the  Cotirt  and  deetroy  the  eyrtem  of 
checks  and  balances  eaeential  to  the  preeervatloa  of  W»e 'ff«*f?' 
iiulividuals.  minorities,  and  local  govenunente— to  short,  the  Uhar- 
ties  of  the  dtiaen.  It  1b  stUl  a  pUn  for  the  rapid  and  comi^te 
concentration  cf  poUtical  power  in  a  central  govenunent— abeo- 
lutlsm,  which  vras  hateful  to  the  nura  who  fought  the  Beyolutlon 
to  estaUlsh  American  liberty  upon  impregnable  foundatkma. 

Madison,  who,  from  the  tent  of  Washington,  forecast  tha  Oonstl- 
tution.  reminded  us  that — 

"Vo  free  government  or  the  blessings  of  liberty  can  be  preeervea 
to  any  pec^le  but  by  *  *  *  frequent  recurrence  to  funda- 
mental prlndplee.** 

All  the  machinery  of  our  system  of  government  waa  adapted 
and  used  to  one  end— to  safegxiard  the  liberty  of.  the  Individual 
as  a  responsible  moral  being.  Progress  and  reform,  yea;  but  if  we 
remain  American  we  must  avt^d.  at  aU  costs,  personal  govermnoit. , 
If  tlie  liberty  of  the  dtiaen  and  the  local  govenunent  muat  give 
way  to  the  common  weal,  the  reetrtctions  of  individual  aad  local 
freedom  must  remain  a  part  of  our  organic  law,  safeguarded  by 
an  Independent  Judiciary.  _^   _„      ^  __^.,^ 

With  power  in  the  Congress  \mder  the  Constitutitm  to  procees 
the  rights  of  labor,  to  provide  against  the  vldasltudes  and  inla- 

fortunes  of  dependent  Old  age.  to  «"«*  *•?;•  "f^L"*?!!!??^ 
money  for  the  general  irolfare  to  the  full  llmlte  of  Alennder 
HamUton's  doctrine,  to  preserve  our  soil  and  restore  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  farmer  in  our  economic  life,  none  of  which  powers  can 
now  be  denied,  why  go  back  to  the  theory  and  phlloecyhy  of  ab- 
solutism? Why  embrace  thoee  doctrlnee  that  natnraUy  and  ma- 
avoldably  assert  that  the  liberty  of  the  indlvkt^  lederlvatlve  from 
oovemment:  that  men,  after  aU,  are  not  of  rlj^t  free  udeapabie 
of  self-government,  but  to  all  their  undertaklnga  muat  be  npx- 
lated  and  controUedt  Why  change  the  pOUtieal  baae  oC  our  whole 
western  dvilizatlonT  . 

Let  us  brldly  examine  the  provisions  of  the  substitute  .^^n  £ <* 
the  reorganiaatlon  of  the  lower  Federal  courts:  What  phUoacphy. 
what  pmpoee.  Is  here  dlsdosedt 

Itoder  this  plan,  the  Chief  Justice  alone  may  traaaf er  a  vwmont 
district  Judge  to  Georgia  to  preside  over  the  trial  of  a  Oeorpa 
dttoen.  He  may  tnmafer  dreuit  court  Judges  from  one  etreult  to 
another  acroes  the  conttoent.  without  consultation  or  advloe  of 
tbe  Judgee  familiar  with  the  habite  and  prae^^foC  thebr  paq^* 
The  safeguards  of  our  preeent  practioe  and  prooedure  are  aban- 
doned.  To  what  end?  The  concentration  of  Judldd  power  the 
administration  of  the  law  of  the  land  to  the  Qilef  Juetlee  la  made 
poedble  by  this  plan.  It  Is  carpetbaggery  raised  to  the  nth  power 
ttls  carpetbaggery  glorlfled.  Couple  thla  power  to  the  Oofern- 
ment  at  Washington  wltti  the  power  now  exlsttogto  dMoae  rma- 
diction  to  the  trial  of  every  dtiaen  charged  with  aaaneM  over- 
lanplng  State  bounds  aad  oonq>lraeles  generallyand  ocMrmttation 
^Judldal  power  la  Immeasurably  advanced.  The  Pi^l^7^Pa7J^* 
detlving  this  so-caUed  reform  U  hoetUe  to  phnaea^  otttie  i^t 
cftbedtlaen  as  guaranteed  to  the  BUl  of  Blghta-Us  right  to  trial 

%S?SS?i'SrAttomey  General  on  bdialf  of  the  United 
Statee  to  totervene  to  any  cause  between  private  dttana  r»-" 
the  constitutionality  «C  a  statute  Is  tovdved  may.  on  Ita  faoa. 
Sij^SoughrbS^tt  can  aaaUy  revive  to  practtoetta  p— 
e^d  byjamaa  X  when,  through  hia  attornay  fn«n(._  ^ 
Som.  te  sent  word  to  tba  Jodaes  that  ha  did  not  wMb  them  to 
pn^  further  with  tba  oetoMad  oaaa  of  tha  wmaMndaam  a^ 
Sabad  eraiarrad  with  them  on  tba  rabteet.   It  ma^  be  paat^ 


that  aa 


ael  dan 


Atraytty  or  for  uuprmdfa  m 
my  Jtmt  thagdaaWakla 


ijoia  tiMlMUl  tnm  wtalan  wa  bava  draws  tha  bady  a<  oiar  aoai- 

''nSi  ao  flght  OB  tha  Frmdant.   Tba  omb  insMtd  ia  MiM 

BMfad  by  aa^  ^S^^^JPSTuImL 
spoadbttity  far  tbla  tbtog  la  aot  .^y.ff*.'^"^-  ^^^ 
SrSmTTbarr  It  raataTflia  P^J^^J^t^J^ 
Mwar  to  laenaM  or  daereaM  tfi  fM«S»J<  <*•  • 
m  aay  purpeat.   W§  power  t»  to  raeoBuaaad.  wa 
to  iSiSt^rSbJaot  ^oSi  cmMtAol  th»  mmm^ 

Tteftmmera of  tbe  Oondltutlon  platoly  totaadad 
abould  have  tba  power  to  add  aaw  Juetloea  aad  jvdfaa  tottM  J 
whMB  «Bd  oaly  wbaa.  tbe  budaam  of  tha  oouabr  dMMal 
STftSia^  Soooatttuttoa  plainly  intended^  tta 
aam  and  tha  Biaeotiva  should  obeerre  that  mparatloB  of  ^ 
Seated  to  the  Conatitntlon.    Oongrem  can  never,    -_-- 
STSwt  l^oMdivm  tt  by  tbe  peo^ 

orderly  dlodiarae  of  tbe  Judldal  funotlona  of  tha  Ooort.  ■»----. 
redor  faadedTby  the  Court  of  powers  Impoeed^ma  Itby  tba 
neoDlecan  Juatify  oar  eseuae  the  abuse  of  power  by  tka  Oongnna. 
bsuroatlon  by  the  Court  of  legldative  power  oan  aayer  to  aay  tima 
or  plsoe  Justuy  the  wurpatlon  by  tha  Oongrem  oC  powar  plaialy 
Impoaed  by  the  people  iq>on  the  Court. 

Thoee  who  oppoee  thla  bm  know  how  to 
1t^  way  la  plain.    We  reet  to  the  oonfldence  that  tba 
which  we  peas  vrOl  'light  oar  waj  to  ' 
latsat  ganmtkm.** 
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CtsvtatiMi  mt  TovBC  Democrmtic  Chibs  •! 

IfiflBOiiri 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

or  NKW  MXUCO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TBE  UNITED  STATES 

T*«rads|t.Jidv22.ifS7 


....^.^   BT   QOVBUfOB   TOiabET.   OF 
TODIffQ  Om OURATIO  CLUB8.  SZCSLBIOB 
IT. 


TO 
JOLT 


llr.  BATCH.  Mr.  PiwMteut.  Z  nk  tmanlntouB  conaent  to 
liaii  WhiliKl  ta  ttM  BaoQBD  a  my  able  address  delivered  lu 
Han.  Clfda  Tlitlin.  Ckmrnat  of  Hew  Mesieo,  soaae  dajs 
•go,  betav)  m  cuiwnUop  of  the  Toodc  Demoentle  cnidM  of 


Tlien  belDf  bo  objaetion.  ttie  addreBs  was  ordered  to  be 
pttBled  Id  the  IUooa».  as  followt: 
I  MB  vety  kMBf  At  thli  ofipartanl^  to  Joormj  firam  my  o«n 
^    «f  Mvv  IfHdflft  to  tdilftM  this  oonvtBtion  of  youac  Dnao- 
atoto  oC  MlMOurl.    M«w  MbHoo.  wbllo  alaoost 
tat  MM  M  IClMourl.  bu  only  OBO-t«atli  tbe  popvla- 
Mth  ••  drnwly  poottUtad  m  UlMourt.  ttao 
govwiiBMntal  problem*  of  my  Stat*  vuy 

tlM  HBM  toMd  9t  Dflowenta. 

Wo  wore^proud.  m  you  wane,  ot  tho  noord  «<  ocooHpUshmMat 
BMd*  Iv  oar  craot  PMMoai.  RaMkllA  D.  Booowolt.  <titnag  bio 
flal  ML  WovorlBMi  loyally,  aa  did  you.  tor  hia  walactlon.  Wa 
aio  ifledtad.  aa  aro  you.  to  lend  him  oar  UByWdiag  support  to  help 
^^  ^^^^^t««liW  bla  last  taivi  tba  Job  ha  started  In  MBKh  IMS. 
ta  not  pat  teldMd. 

^  agk  saaaU  tba  dark  and  frrrrTT  days  throu^  which 

'  11^  m  iJMK  mi.  and  ISta;  tba  dlaooaracimaat  In  our  bearta 
tba  aaily  waafca  «C  IMl.    lit  la  yat  too  fxaah  In  our  mlnda 
to  bKia  baMt  CMHOttan.    Mar  will  wa  atar  (onat  tba  dawn  of  tba 
todbtr  Ite  InaawwraUon  of  Vtaaklln  D.  Booaevelt  on 
Mt  Mid  ooumpenus  action  In  eloalng  the 
Id  tba  ooBtlBiaous  and  steady  path  of  lm» 
,  mmm^  ■mw.mm,  bo  hMM  Ml  US  staMs  that  day.    Ubdar  bla 
wa  baaa  taafttled  far.  but  wa  bava  *  long  road  yet  to 
-  aa  tba  lob  that  baa  Uttla  more  than  begun. 
JBtanliwi  to  ODdasaabia  In  tba  aUghtaat  dagraa 
'    of  (be  Wational  Oofanuaeot  during  tba  past 
4  yMtat  bat,  wbwa  an  te  saM  and  doosi  wa  ouwt  admit  that  wa 
__  Ma  SMM  aa  a  nation  than  that  wa  are  wllUng 

In  tia*  of  nasd  to  hand  out  alms  to  a  starvtBg  paofOa  to  pro- 

oBtlttad  to  la  not  merdy  tba 

to  Itfaii  but  tba  opportttnlty  for  »  newer  and 

Om  kadarshlp  of  Ttanklln  D. 
thapast  4  yaaia.    It  must 

lent  tempocary  itflaf  to 
aod  aided  In  lacoyery. 
'sd  various  pcograma  M 
In  nathmaf  bants;  at- 
■  to  MoHia  aaaat  ■waaiMa  of  snaanmlr  equality  for  tbit 
tbiwfitba  A  A.  A.:  triad  to  aid  both  labor  and  tndoabr 
X  tbalLB.  A  and  tba  Outty  Goal  Aet;  tfwwedaoao  na- 
«f  tba  aaad  to  protect  oar  national  resouroca. 
aoboMttilnal  lands  fkom  prtvste 
nosmuanMy  vdU  isaimj  eonvlncayoa  tbat  when  tba 
oC  nsta  ^liaiail  anooratnmioaal  by  tba  Fadaral  So- 
li swsoaid.  fbat  tba  reaalBB  conrist  aatidy  of  aets 


•ndltto 


CBWdd  baiva 
\  In  my  uiftiilfflft.  wS  laoord 


■t  vatart^  aw  givon 

iTii^tip**-jf  nduoad  not 

but  abowtng  tba  ap- 

staftad  wouU  ba 


and  vrbai  tbay  bavo  a 
MBtfcm  tbat  wfflpHM 
cC  tba  klBd  Uuvugb 


I  do  not  pretend  to  ba  a  aaga  who  eaa  potet  tba  «■?  to 
promised  I«i5  but  I  do  know  that  Rranklin  D.  Booaerdtbaa  i 
oMstoily  led  tis  along  the  road  to  recofcry  for  over  4  yeen;  thai 
tbe  Oomoerstie  Battooal  fiMttaaa  promlaed  legMatton  to  bdp  wa 
farttMr  along  the  road:  that  the  PiCBldmt  has  rseotnmendart  to 
Oo^pvM  legislation  toward  that  end;  and.  come  what  may.  X 
intend  to  continue  to  support  the  President. 

I  do  know  that  labor  will  not  be  aecnre  until  it  baa  gained  the 
full  po««r  of  tbe  right  of  oollectiTe  bargaining:  that  agrkadtora 
will  be  an  uiaafa  puxanit  until  the  ecanomlc  tneqaalttlea  under 
wbi^  It  has  struggled  are  remored.  until  the  farmer  Is  protected 
■g^«Mt  the  biMards  of  nature  by  prerention  of  erosion  of  blaland 
and  «»«««»«»*«*»  of  his  eropa;  that  these  and  o*faer  needed  negnnaa 
.^itwttA  be  witfi***^  unta  aB  branches  of  our  National  OoascnmsBt, 
«w^Hi4fwg  tbe  Supreme  Oonrt,  are  working  hannonlouiily  and  In 
oooperatlan  for  the  general  welfare. 

It  waa  toward  socb  a  program  that  President  Booaevtft  lAii^utod 
dnni«  bis  Srst  tarm.  He  wm  thwarted  in  his  efltarta  by  the  8u- 
pmne  Oonrt  when  It  declared  the  N.  R.  A.,  the  A.  A.  A.,  tha  OuSay 
COal  Act.  and  other  important  legislation  unconatttutiaoal.  Tba 
President  rotumad  to  oOce  for  a  second  term  realiataig  bis  goal 
could  not  be  reached  with  a  Supreme  Cocvt  that  had  a  majority 
memberataip  of  Jndges  with  false  phUoacyhles  that  were  tbe  prod- 
ucts of  long  yesrs  of  practice  for  the  large  corporate  interests  prior 
to  their  m>polntment  to  the  Bench.  Accordingly  he  propoeed  to 
nmnLiias  a  Oourt  reform  bill  that  would  enlarge  the  memberah^^ 
of  the  8ui»eme  Court,  permit  tbe  appotntment  of  additional 
Judges  aqtuitly  honest,  eqiially  patriotic,  equally  teamed  In  tbe 
Isw.  bat  with  different  philosophies  of  law.  of  government,  aaid. 
tbercAire.  of  oonotitutional  intopretation. 

And  what  has  been  the  result? 

Tbalk  a  group  of  Senators  who  owe  their  loyalty  to  tba  Piesl- 
deat.  to  ttw  Democratic  Party,  and,  therefore,  to  the  onmmnn 
paoi^  of  America,  have  Jcdned  forces  with  the  Bepiibllcan  Mem- 
bera  of  tbe  Senate  and  are  lending  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy 
to  iBwent  the  President  and  the  Democratic  Party  from  carrying 
out  the  permanent  program  advocated  by  the  President  and  pnim- 
Ised  in  our  national  platform.  Elected  on  a  wave  of  social  reform, 
they  have  turned  reacticDary.  They  were  trusted  by  tbe  people 
and  are  betraying  the  tnut. 

Charges  are  being  uttered  each  day  on  the  floor  of  the  United 
States  Senate  by  Demcxs-atic  Senators  that  remind  one  of  like 
ebaxgea  touted  from  every  platfonn,  over  the  radio,  and  in  the 
newwaapera  during  the  rampalgn  last  year.  Only  then  the  cbargaa 
wereosSng made  by  Bepubllcans  and  their  allies — ^the ao-eaUad  JW- 
fersonlan  Democrata.  Today  almUar  charges  are  being  made  by  tba 
less  iitfluential  Democratic  Senators  who  Just  a  few  short  montbs 
ago  were  very  noisy  in  their  declarations  of  ardent  support  to  the 
Prasldent.  who  boasted  to  their  constituents  of  their  complete 
loyalty  to  him  and  to  their  party,  and  many  of  whom  slid  back  into 
omoe  aa  a  result  and  because  of  the  President's  prestiga.  Aping 
tbe  "wondeiful"  leadership  of  Republican  National  Cbabman 
Jobn  D.  If.  Hamlltan  and  Alfred  M.  Landon  in  the  laat  campaign, 
they  are  (diarglng  dally  that  the  proposid  to  r^orm  the  Supreme 
Court  Is  the  flrst  st^  toward  dictatorship,  and  hence  Inferring 
that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Is  trying  to  become  a  dictator.  Their 
argument  is  of  the  same  type  of  silly  drivel  that  the  Bepuldiean 
high  m«""»*Jf^  indulged  in  last  fall  whan  it  charged  that  tbe 
Democratic  Party  was  destroying  democracy,  become  sodaUstlo, 
communistic,  or  something  else  un-American,  and  attempting  to 
sat  up  a  dictatorship.  The  voters  ignored  such  tripe  and  accepted 
tba  Roosevelt  program  for  what  it  was— «n  effort  to  save  demoaracy 
by  making  it  work. 
We  were  not  misled  then  and  we  will  not  be  fooled  now. 
As  Democrats,  and.  more  Important,  as  loyal,  patriotic  Amer- 
leatns  we  wSl  never  stand  for  dictatorship  in  this  country. 

We  have  nsver  been  threatened  with  dietatorahip  and  If  we 
sboold  be  threatened  we  will  resist  it  with  our  last  ounce  of 
T^T— *c^**  We  moat  deeply  reeent  dictatorship  in  any  fonoa  in 
tbe  Judicial  branch  of  our  Oovetnment.  In  the  one  bran^  that 
la  nuualeetlve.  the  farthest  removed  from  and  the  least  aoeount- 
able  to  tbe  people.  And  I  assert  that  the  power,  not  ezpreasly 
oonferred  in  the  Constitvrtlon  upon  the  ftxprane  Court,  bizt 
takm  over  by  the  Siqueme  Court,  to  declare  acta  of  Congrcaa 
uneonatttutlanal,  and  which  the  framers  of  the  Constitatloa 
never  Intended  it  to  have,  haa  resulted  In  a  vtrtual  dtetatarsblp 
In  tbe  Oourt  over  certain  important  social  and  eocnomic  pocob- 
Isaos;  and  that  the  Oourt  In  using  auch  power  has  ignored  the 
general  weUare.  No;  we  do  not  want  dietatorahip  and  we  abould 
Join  bands  now  wltti  Fianklln  D.  Booaevelt  on  tbe  suhefeltote  biU 
now  baCore  ttw  Senate  to  realst  It  in  the  only  [dace  where  it 


B 

to  be. 
to  yo^ 


Ttet 
mane 
and  to 


I  have  used  seem  blttor  I  have  not  meant  the 
Ify  desire  baa  been  no  more  than  to  preeent  earnestly 
ttie  need  of  our  party  to  keep  faith  with  the  voters  who 
~  US  to  offloe  by  comirtetlng  the  Job  we  started  out  to  da 
only  be  done  by  putting  into  law  reforms  of  a  por- 
BBtura.  designed  to  ^imlnate  tbe  cauaea  of  dagreeston 
prevent  a  almilar  recurrence  In  the  future.    Ina  goal 
be  raacbed  without  action  of  an  three  departmenta  of 
and  such  oooperatlon  cannot  be  leUad  npon 
Supreme  Court  Tmder  tbe  preosnt  aet-up. 
xmt  unmindful  of  tbe  fact  that  tbe  Coott  bas  siwoutad 
sinee  tbe  Section  laat  Rovembwr  and  baa  tqpbsld 
Deal  kigtslatmn  It  baa  bad  to  pMs  on  alnoa  tbat  time. 


It  tB  a  parados  that  the  nonelectlve.  siq>po8edly  nonpoUtical 
Supreme  Court  (baaed  on  a  majority)  should  keep  its  ear  to  the 
ground,  heed  tbe  election  returns,  change  its  philoeophy  of  con- 
aUtotlonal  interpretation,  and  hxAO.  acts  constitutional  that  be- 
fore the  election  It  had  been  hdl-bent  on  declaring  unconstitu- 
tional, while  at  the  same  time  aome  of  the  Members  of  the  elec- 
tive legislative  branch  of  our  Government,  supposedly  political- 
minded,  are  eltho*  so  forgetful  or  so  unmindful  that  an  election 
took  place.  The  about-face  of  the  Sujireme  Court  is  not  a  reason 
why  the  Supreme  Court  reform  bUl  should  be  abandoned.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  strongest  argument  in  support  of  the  re- 
form. It  deariy  shows  the  InezactneM  of  constitutional  Inter- 
preUtion  and  that  the  general  welfare  of  the  people  has  been 
depemlent  on  the  vai^ea  and  fluctuations  of  a  few  Judicial 
m^da. 

In  spite  of  what  I  have  said,  the  banner  of  democracy  has 
been  carried  far  forward  during  the  last  4  years.  Tlie  progress 
will  continue  if  you  and  I  and  other  progressive  Democrata  con- 
tinue our  support  of  the  President. 

We  cannot  expect  to  reach  our  ultimate  goal  overnight.  Prog- 
ress toward  more  liberal  government  is  always  slow.  Every  step 
on  the  way  alwaya  haa  been  and  alwaya  will  be  strongly  reaisted 
by  the  foroea  of  reaction.  Thomas  Jefferson.  Andrew  Jackson, 
and  Woodrow  Wilson  wars  opposed  by  the  same  forces  that  ars 
ftrhting  Franklin  D.  Booaevelt  today. 

The  economic  royaliata  of  their  time  were  equally  unwilling  to 
give  ground  or  make  way  for  p(^ular  ref orma.  Entrenched  greed 
hung  on  then  aa  it  doea  now.  Tlie  common  people  unaided  have 
never  made  progrev  egainst  it. 

Tlie  advance  has  only  oosne  at  periods,  under  the  leadership 
of  outstanding  humanitarians  like  Tliomas  Jefferson  and  Rtmklin 
D.  Roosevelt.  And  while  we  are  fortimate  enough  to  have  such 
a  leader  we  should  make  all  the  headway  that  we  can. 

As  to  the  final  outcome,  the  burden  rests  with  you.  In  general, 
youth  is  more  progressive,  more  liberal,  and  more  forward-looking 
than  thoae  of  my  generation.  Your  mlnda  are  freah  and  your 
lives  and  careera  are  before  you.  whUe  the  people  of  my  genera- 
tion have  become  more  set  In  their  views,  are  more  apt  to  look 
backward  and  prone  to  talk  of  the  past. 

TlUs  is  one  of  the  main  roaaons  the  young  Democratic  organi- 
sations have  been  so  invaluable  in  the  success  of  the  party  and 
will  continue  to  be  so.  You  infuse  new  blood,  newer  and  more 
progressive  ideaa  into  the  party  organiaatlon  and  are  ever  watchful 
that  the  party  goea  forward  Instead  of  backward.  The  future 
greatness  and  succen  of  the  Democratic  Party  rests  largely  with 
you.  and  the  reqwoslbility  is  a  big  one.  It  will  not  be  too  big 
If  you  will  remember  one  thlnx  and  make  it  your  watchword — 
that  a  political  party  haa  one  Justification  for  its  existence,  service 
to  the  people.  _     ^ 

If  I  have  been  more  aerlous  thsn  I  should  have  been.  I  ask  your 
forgiveness.  It  la  not  my  iisoal  nde.  But  I  feel  serious  about  the 
aituatlon  that  confronta  ua  today.  I  consider  the  4  years  ahead 
of  us  at  least  m  Important  aa  any  like  period  in  our  history.  We 
may  not  suffer  as  much  aa  we  have  in  the  last  4.  but  durizig  this 
time  we  will  answer  the  qxtestion  of  whether  we  have  had  the 
intelligence  to  leam  anything  from  the  economic  storms  we  have 
weathered  and  if  we  are  competent  as  a  party  and  aa  a  Nation  to 
provide^  government  that  will  furnish  security  for  our  people  in 
the  future.  .  ^      _ 

I  consider  this  one  of  the  hs4>plest  occasions  of  my  Ilze.  You 
have  been  very  good  to  me.  I  have  enjoyed  every  minute  of  my 
stay,  and  I  wiah  you  Godspeed. 


Destroying  the  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

OF  MASSACHUSXriTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  July  22, 1937 


EDITORIAL  FBOM  NEW  BEDFORD  STANDABD-TDCBS.  JULY  9, 

1937 


Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  permission  to  taaTe 
printed  in  the  Rxcoio  an  editorial,  entitled.  'Destroying 
the  President",  which  was  published  in  the  Standard-Times 
of  New  Bedford.  Masa,  July  9. 1937. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  4n  the  Bmookd.  as  follows: 

(ftom  the  Standard-Times,  New  Bedford.  Ifaa.,  July  9.  ISST] 


opponents  of  this  plan  are  trying  to  "destroy  Roosevelt." 
opponents,  whether  Democrats  or  Republicans,  not  only  have  no 
desire  to  destroy  the  President  but  are  in  many  instaneea  in 
sympathy  with  much  of  the  New  Deal  and  have  voted  for  most  of 
the  measures  in  which  the  President  has  aought  to  embody  it. 
What  they  are  trying  to  do,  without  regard  to  party,  is  to  pre- 
vent the  President  from  destroying  the  Supreme  Oourt  and  the 
Constitution. 

The  substitute  Ciourt  bm  Is  no  better  than  the  orlgtnaL  It 
aims,  as  did  the  original,  at  changing  the  personnel  of  the  Sn- 
preme  Ctourt,  because  the  President  and  some  of  his  followers 
do  not  like  some  of  its  past  decisions.  Through  a  bill  which 
will  permit  placing  on  the  bench  "new  blood",  men  of  their  own 
choo&ng.  they  seek  to  insure  future  decLstons.  regardless  of  the 
Oonstitution.  in  accordance  with  their  desires.  This  is  control  of 
the  Judiciary  by  the  Executive  or  the  Legislature  or  both,  for- 
bidden  by  the  letter  of  the  ConstitutKHi,  and  repugnant  to  every 
instinct  and  purpoae  of  the  founders  of  the  Republic.  It  matters 
not  that  the  reform  Is  to  take  place  "more  gradually"  under  the 
substitute  proposal.  Tlie  principle  Involved  in  it,  the  precedent 
it  would  establish,  are  equally  pernicious  and  revolutionary. 

All  such  plans  ignore  the  constitutions!  way  of  changing  the 
Ctmstitutlon — by  amendment,  frankly  proposed  and  publleiaed. 
with  the  people  making  the  final  decision  as  the  CoostituUon 
provides.  By  what  strange  cynicism  do  the  President  and  bla 
supporters  seek  to  override  the  constitutional  provisions  designed 
-to  meet  Just  such  situatKms!  "It  must  be  done— now",  prodalma 
the  President,  disavowing  at  once  his  faith  in  the  people  and 
respect  for  the  fundamental  law.  Such  flagrant  fanaticism  Is 
hard  to  understand. 

No:  the  opponents  of  the  Court  plan  are  not  trying  to  destroy 
the  President.  Many  of  them  believe  in  his  aims  and  purposes 
in  the  main  and  hope  that  both  he  and  the  Constitution  can  be 
saved.  But  in  a  choice  between  saving  the  Constitution  and 
saving  the  President,  the  Constitution  must  be  given  preeedenoa 
over  the  President  by  every  loyal  Amrrlnan,  regardleas  of  party. 


Irrigation  Project  Crops 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  POPE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  July  22, 1937 


STATEMENT   BT   INTERIOR   DEPARTMENT   BHOWINO   VALXni 
AND  AMOUNT  OF  CROPS  ON  IBBIOATION  FBOJK7T8 


Bflr.  POPE.  Bir.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rbcokd  a  statement  issued  by  the 
Interior  Department  showing  the  amount  and  value  of  crops 
under  various  irrigation  projects  in  1936  compared  to  other 
years.    It  contains  a  table  which  I  think  is  of  value.    - 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  oittered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rscoro,  as  follows: 


We  doubt  that  tba  stalwart  Democrata  who  have  — 
to  carry  the  spear  for  tbe  Prealdent  In  bla  flgbt  to  PMk  tbe  8a- 
pi^me  Court  wUI  aiaka  any  headway  wltb  tbair  cry  that  tb* 


One  of  the  best  crop  years  In  thohr  history  waa  enjoyed  l&iMe 
by  the  FMeral  reclamation  projecta.  and  proapeete  •«  tbe  Mn- 
nhig  of  tbe  Irrigation  season  this  year  Indicated  that  IMT  la 
likely  to  be  another  banner  year. 

Crop  returns  last  year  were  up  t30,000,000  from  HS5.  Jf^m  C. 
Page  Redamatlon  Oommlsstoner,  reported  today  to  BeuietaiTeff 
Interior  Harold  L.  I<Skea.  and  the  total  value  of  tt»^"?»J52? 
the  lands  sorved  by  Federal  Irrigation  canala  waa  $ia«.80a.480. 
Only  in  8  years-1919.  1W8.  and  1^-basttila  f?*^,  !»?««- 
ceeded.  wltb  the  an-tbne  hl^  being  set  In  19W  at  $191J.79JBB0. 

Several  of  tbe  projects  espexlenoed  their  best  year  to  data  tort 
year,  and  with  two  eaoeptlona  aU  the  28  operating       "        -»»'—- 

increaaea.  generaUy  large,  overl9S6.    AU  wi »-* 

since  1929. 

An  ample  supply  of  stored  water  for  tbe    . . 

the  exception  again  of  two  wblcb  ars  m  tbe  OtmS 
area,  iimiiilsna  good  crops  during  1987. 

Thmb  projeeto  are  among  tbe  moat  bnportant  agrlButtanl 
!n  the  sonlwld  and  arid  Statea  of  tbe  fkr  West  Ttafsy  ara  tba 
TT««-  Which  bind  together  the  far-flung  Itvaatoek  Indcuftry.  fofuadad 
on  the  pubUe  domain,  and  tba  flfdda  whl^  provide  the  batone* 
Sot  the  cultivated  agrloultura  In  tba  dry<4fennsd  aactlOBs. 

Tbe  1988  pradtKtlons  brought  the  grand  cumutottva  total  value 
of  OTCDB  tnm  radamatlon  projaets  in  tba  86  yaais  sIbm  tbn  »* 
MAopamUnf  to  8a.8ll.788.MS.  mora  ttian  10  ttanaa  tta  eort  of 
Spr^aota  mvolvad.  VMaral  rartamattrw  prol 
wclamatmn  tow  enaeted  in  lOQS^as  totw  siynrf  ^». 
to  repay  tbs  oast  of  tbabr  cuuBtouoUwi  to  tbe  Ubttod 
«0 


I: 


1832 

Hm  foUowlxM  table  five*  Vbm  exap  nteara  vahiM  for 
|B(  projKt  tnuse  ocmiMred  wtCh  Om  1995  ratuma: 
0>m|W<Ui>  Btmtetment.  vmhu  of  eropt  tm.  l»iS 
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1»3$ 


BiH  River 


MimMok*  — 

wttm  Boot 

HoBtkr- -i-— — 

MMt  Btmr 

-™. 

McvMte:  N*«lM(ki._ 

MMTltaioK  CarHtad.. 
Nmr  ll«dw-T«M:  Bio 

▼al»^ 

OwTfaM 

Ik  Oakote:  BalW  Foanto 
Utah: 

W^rRiiw 
Htwdk ........ 


NU 


tB.4M.S80 

xmKm 
uutat 

sti«s 


Yaklaia.. 

Wyandnr 
BtTWtoa. 
8h<Mhoi» 


Total,  an  projtcte. ^^ 


1.HQ.4S 

T.sfr.sn 
nuTu 

31S.111 

136,  aw 

S.37S,008 
K,XS 

S,  877,382 

U8.W6 

1.007.834 

«B,2i5 
li.  357.  (195 

188,  AM 
1.03<485 


tKlS7.«Sl 

KtMktm 

4*1.  «i 
1,664.«» 

i.«n.iis 
iLMi.»ie 

ll.U4.4n 

Mau3 


lf0t,7&l.aM 


m.ioi 

1.00(1  «3 

MkSTr.440 

977.SB 

l,14B.Sai 
U.«74,M0 

2».527 
363,839 
1^380,797 
353.264 
878,142 

S,S7V,320 
315.837 
8»,S3» 

806,510 
30.403.931 

884,838 

1,660,574 


iaMoa,48o 


tl.10t.1M 

707.838 
MBl00« 

sttaoo 

l.lOi»» 
1^444,178 

11.883 

s,uo 

1.464 

80,100 

I.M8,5fl7 

380,911 

810,814 

3^31^538 

35,310 

117,783 

3^031,798 

107.886 

148,633 

198,917 
86,841 
18,300 

9.271 
6^138,836 

306,373 
632,089 


38,721.186 


Blue  Shirt  Republicans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  ERNEST  W.  GIBSON 

OF  TEBMOMT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thundaw,  Julv  22, 1937 


BUTIAMD  <VT.)  HXRALD.  MAT  T.  1BS7 


Ifr.  aZBBOV.  Mr.  Rwident.  reeenlly  there  WM  inserted 
In  thb  Ohiimmiiiiiii  Raoon  a  speech  nttde  bF  Gk>v.  George 
Di  Afloen.  «r  TanMnt,  tX  Syncuee.  N.  T..  m  wtUt  he  dealt 
with  the  attnatkn  ooofMottat  ttke  Repobllcaa  Puty.  I 
teM  been  ariDBd  tre«iicntlr  ee  to  tbe  reecttan  of  Viernumt 
RipAHoBW  to  thti  upeech.  und  In  uinrer  tberefeo  I  aak 
Vutft  lh«e  may  te  VriDtod  in  the  Rioon  an  editorial  wliieh 
«M  r"fcJ4«*»«^  m  May  7, 1937.  In  the  Rutland  CVU  Berakl. 
M0  of  the  IflirtHw  daOr  mwiiapfffi  of  tlie  State.  Die 
•dttflrtal  li  entitled  *Vlae  fihtrt  Repabttcauis.'' 

llMfChelnf  nooitfeetiOD.  the  edtterial  wac  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Raoaaa,  as  toOoma: 

(Vt.)  Horald.  May  T.  Itrr) 

».  prMOeal  BepaUteaa  talk  ttM« 

lUl  tMB  pftrnt  by  ▼<■«»■«  Oov. 

D.  Aifcao  at  ttM  "flctorf  dUmei"  In  8yneuae.  N.  T.    Hm 
bMfliaa  iMffI  tf  lbi  niiiTIi  iw<wi^iipby«fc»trtiwimmttie 

Vttty  to  «lMar«  tiM  tail  hat  «MI  fit  tiMir  a  Moa  rtilii-.  iMft  that 
-    -     '  "  - ^-"ii^  aMBBBiy  voadi  what  la  vroiig 


aaya  fnoiMy  and  bhnitly  that  ttw  tlBM  baa 
Ito poKy  toba  kaanm  aa  the  fHend  «r  *iabor  and  aciicattun. 
a  and  aiMwuH  ^aho  worft  for  a  Ilvtac  and  kaow  vhat  a  ^kTb 

'  aaaae  ottttt  aUer 
118  laiii—Hrniliil  pMtmg  ttia*  kted 


that 

r.  unlaaa  thfay  can  tuplra  tha 
paopla"  ha  btfMvaa  that  *1k>  ten-  €r  flfteen- 


mllUan-doUar  eampalgn  fund  ia  gc^ng  to  do  oa  ona  bit  of  sood  la 
IMO"  On  thla  quaatlon  Governor  Aiken  ipeara  wttn  aomeMt- 
tbority.  for  hla  own  campaign  fund  for  the  nnmlnatlon  «>f  Mni- 
nuloualT  and  atemly  held  down  to  $lfiOO—tl  he  eould  aSocd  to 
ipend-4nd  he  lefuaed  to  let  othen  «end  laqpa  nima  In  hla 

behalf. 

He  ezpreaaed  confldenoe  In  the  ooramon  aaoiaa  of  the  ABMrteaa 
people,  who  he  predicted  would  "flock  to  the  new  BqndiUean 
itandanl"  because  they  "are  tired  of  waate  and  Inefltetency.  mhier- 
ahiy  dlatreaaed  at  the  continued  encroachmanta  of  oantraUaad 
ftKi^'T^ngm  In  fldda  of  local  a^-govemment.  dlagua*ed  at  the 
contuiued  ezpanal<m  at  Federal  bureaua,  and  the  nnilt^dlcatton 
of  Inderal  Joba."    But  Aiken  la  no  reaetionary. 

The  Governor  of  Vermont  la  In  fkvor  of  a  "aanely  pragreaatva 
United  States  GoTemment  which  can  and  will  he  uaed  for  the 
purpoae  of  oocperatlon  among  the  Statea  rather  ttian  aa  a  meana 
of  dominating  them."  He  ezpreaaed  hla  hellaf  In  the  following 
aane  and  i«t»«<*>'*  plan  of  pro^eaalTe  goremment: 

"They  (the  workers)  want  eiperlmentatkm  to  atop  tor  a  whUa, 
to  alft  the  resulta  of  what  haa  been  done,  to  keq>  the  percentage 
that  haa  been  found  good,  and  to  dlacazd  the  great  bulk  that  haa 
proved  eztravagant.  Inefficient,  and  un-Amaloan." 

The  Syracuse  apeech  of  the  titular  head  of  Vermont^  Bepub- 
llean  State  committee  is  partloUazly  tlm^  when  the  committee 
is  itself  faced  with  the  proUem  of  aeleeting  a  temporary  head, 
and  the  Governor  pbdnly  indlcatea  what  he  thlnka  the  memhera 
of  the  State  committee  should  do,  althouf^  he  naturally  did 
not  mention  the  impasse  into  which  It  haa  been  foioed  by  the 
faUure  of  the  "sUk  shirts"  to  agree  with  the  'TJlue  ahlrta":  he 
did  not  say  specifically  that  the  younger  Etepubllcana  are  begin- 
ning to  offer  themselves  for  leadership  and  that  aome  of  the  older 
Bepublicans  do  not  seem  ready  to  let  go. 

The  Govemor'B  speech  ought  to  be  read  In  full  by  every  mem- 
ber of  his  own  State  committee.  It  also  furnishes  a  modti  plan 
for  reshaping  other  party  committees  and  their  policies.  It  is  a 
significant  and  epochal  Republican  document  and  "tells  the 
world"  why  Vermont  stands  firm  on  its  Republican  foundations. 


Reorganization  of  Federal  Judiciary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  July  22. 1927 


BDITORIAL     CX>MMENT     ON     HON.     ROTAI<     B.     OGPELANiyS 
SPEBCH  09H  REORGANIZATION  OP  FEDERAL  JUDIdAKT 


Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  recently  there  appeared  in 
the  Boston  American  an  article  written  by  Prcf .  Robert  E. 
Rogers,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  TechDology.  with 
reference  to  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Con- 
land]  and  his  spee<^  on  the  proposal  to  reorganize  the 
Federal  judiciary.  I  ask  that  the  article  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcois,  as  follows: 

My  personal  opinion  is  that  the  best  speech  yet  made  on  the 
Supreme  Ckxirt  reform  measure  was  made  yeeteiday  by  Senator 
CopBJLHD.  of  New  Tork.  It  dealt  with  something  more  than  the 
mere  Issues  of  the  day,  however  preasing.  It  transcended  the 
dilemma  whether  the  President's  original  Ckmrt-packlng  measure 
or  the  spurious,  so-called  compromise  measure  should  peas.  It 
transcended  the  peculiar  character  of  this  present  administration. 
It  went  back  to  the  fundamentals  of  the  matter.  It  was  a  q)eech 
that  good  Democrats  of  the  party's  old  tradition — and  good  Re- 
publicans as  well — could  endorse. 

There  is  no  need,  by  the  way,  for  the  Republicans  to  be  doing 
anything  to  kill  the  bUl  except,  perhaps,  to  stand  ready  with  their 
votes.  The  Democrats  are  doing  the  Job  along  lines  which  even 
the  Buwt  hard-bitten  RepubUcana  can  api^ud.  Senator  Oc^n^in) 
waa  q)eaking  for  both  parUes,  for  all  except  the  New  Dealera. 

PRESENT  COmSE  DBSTKOTING  PAItTT 

What  marked  the  speech  was  its  dispassionate,  even  disinterested 
appeal  by  the  Senator  for  the  President  to  back  up  two  tilings  long 
fundammtally  a  part  of  our  poUtlcal  system:  First,  the  eonaU- 
tutlonal  limitations  on  the  President's  office;  »*vl,  nornnri.  the 
aolidarity  of  the  Democratic  Party.  It  rebuked  his  obvious  deter- 
mination to  read  all  officeholders  who  are  not  prtaaarOy  New 
Dealera  out  of  the  party  which  nominated  him  and  gave  him  his 
chance. 

^Of  tte  two  that  i^ipeal  to  the  President  to  remember  hla  poal- 
tloai  aaceoed  to  me  the  most  serlons  and  most  moving.  Xnevttahly 
B  waa  BlBsd  with  the  warning  that  hla  preaent 
daatroylng  the  party. 
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"The  President  still  has  It  In  his  power  to  retain  the  friendship 
and  respect  of  good  Democrats  who  are  on  the  way  to  being 
grieved  in  spirit  and  permanently  estranged  from  him.  Let  the 
President  drop  the  Court  proponl.  leave  it  to  the  CJongress  to 
formulate  legislation  and  place  upon  this  laody  equal  responsi- 
bility with  himself  in  establishing  a  fiscal  poUcy  for  the  speedy 
solution  of  what  otherwise  may  become  an  impossible  problem. 
The  President  is  not  the  legislaUve  branch  of  the  Government; 
It  Is  for  us  to  pass  the  laws.  The  President  Is  not  the  Judicial 
branch  of  the  Government;  it  is  for  the  Judges  to  pass  upon  our 
acts.  I  beg  the  President  to  be  the  President,  the  leader  of  the 
great  majority  of  our  population,  but  most  earnestly  I  beeeech 
him  to  meet  us  half  way  in  our  endeavors  to  be  useful  piiblio 
aervants." 

WOBTHT   OF   TnCXS   OF   OLD   DEMOCKATS 

Thoae  words,  it  seems  to  me.  are  in  the  great  traditional  sphlt 

of  constitutional  debate.    They  are  worthy  of  the  times  of  those 

great  Democratic  Presidents  who  today.  Senator  Copklaho  adds, 

are   obviously  being   relegated   to   obscurity — Jefferson,   Jackson, 

,  Cleveland,  and  Wilson.    They  are  not  partisan  but  American. 

The  whole  speech  brought  home  to  all  of  us  those  things  we 
have  forgotten  or  ignored.  It  brought  out  into  the  open  the 
accusation  of  experienced  and  ripened  legislators  that  so  much 
of  the  New  Deal  leglsUtion  was  prepared  hastily  by  amateurs 
I  and  was  forced  down  the  throats  of  th3  Congress  on  admlnistra- 
'  tlon  "must"  orders.  "Who  wrote  the  Judiciary  reform  BUI?"  the 
Senator  asked  an  authority  in  administration  drdea.  "The 
Juvenile  mentalities",  waa  the  reply. 

Sn^SMT  OPINIOM  BACK   OP  IT  AIX 

Meaning,  obviously.  Professor  Frankfurter's  bright  young  law- 
yers. He  reminded  the  Senate  that  behind  the  administration's 
lash,  the  Farley  patronage  pressure,  was  a  great  mass  of  sUent 
opinion  prepitflng  to  punish  with  its  votes  thoae  poUUciana  who 
are  more  afraid  of  the  President  than  the  voters.  It  waa  a  needed 
reminder. 

"Let  me  warn  you  members  of  what  was  once  a  united  and 
Invincible  party  that  disaster  is  not  far  ahead  of  us.  Who  is 
going  to  pay  the  debt  of  $40,000,000,000?  Who  is  going  to  finance 
the  care  of  half  a  dozen  million  persons  now  on  relief?  Who 
Is  going  to  end  the  increaclngly  complex  war  between  labor  groups 
on  the  one  hand  and  between  capital  and  labor  on  the  other? 
•  •  •  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  it  within  his  power  at  this  very 
moment  to  reunite  his  party  and  to  reestablish  the  Democratic 

That  is  good  politics,  good  legislative  advice,  good  constitu- 
tionalism. It  ought  to  penetrate  even  the  President's  self-confl- 
dence. 

WeU.  Senator  Copsland  has  warned  him  that  ruin  ia  not  im- 
possible, nor  even  far  distant. 


Boy  Scout  Jamboree 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  GIBBS  McADOO 

OF  CAIJFQRNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  July  22. 1937 


ADDRESS  BY  ATTORNBT  GENERAL  CDMMING8  AT  THE  BOY 
SCOUT  NAITONAL  JAMBOREE 


Mr.  McADOO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlmoug  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  address  of  welcome  de- 
livered by  Hon.  Homer  Cummings,  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  opening  session  of  the  National  Jam- 
boree of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  in  Washington,  June 

30  1937. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  I^cord.  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Allen,  distinguished  officials  and  memhwa  of 
the  Boy  Scouta  of  America,  the  President  of  the  United  BUtea 
haa  requested  me  to  deliver  the  fdUowing  message: 

Ths  Whot  Housb, 
WaaMngUm,  June  21,  1937. 

FsLLow  Scoots: 

Welcome  to  Washington.  

I  had  great  pleasure  last  February  in  Invlthig  you  to  hold  the 
great  National  Scout  Jamboree  here,  and  now  it  to  an  honor  and  a 
privUege  to  welcome  you  to  the  Nation'k  Capital.  _..^-^^,_ 
How  fitting  that  you  should  hold  thto  Jiamhoree  to  Waahtogtjm. 
With  your  camp  pitched  withto  sight  <<  «»«^WWte  Houw^and  the 
Capitol  and  ahnoat  within  the  shadow  of  the  Washington  Monu- 
m«it  and  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  Yours  will  he  a  memnrahle  en- 
campment  and  I  know  you  will  draw  Insphratlon  from  ^^«^J^' 
ment  and  associations  that  wlU  be  yours  during  your  stay  to  the 
dty. 


The  Impresstons  which  you  will  carry  back  to  your  homea  will,  X 
hope  be  a  permanent  influence  to  your  Uvea,  for  aooner  than  wa 
who  are  older  xeallae,  you  will  assume  the  fuU  responsibilities  of 
dtlsenshlp.  I  firmly  believe  that  few  influences  are  more  helpful 
to  teaching  aelf -reliance  than  to  the  influence  which  aurrounda  the 
youngstera  enrolled  to  the  Boy  Scoxita— and  a  preliminary  tratotog 
to  self-reliance  to  surely  an  tovaluable  asset  to  thoae  who  •  few 
years  hence  will  assume  all  tlM  dutiea  and  raqMDSlbUitlss  of 
American  citizenship. 

I  have  often  expressed  the  conviction  that  there  are  many  thou- 
sands of  men  throughout  our  country  who  are  better  dtlaena  to- 
day because  to  boyhood  they  had  enjoyed  afflltotkm  with  the  Boy 
Scouts.  And  so  I  like  to  think  that  the  ideato  of  scouting  are  not 
simply  ideato  for  boys.  Honor,  honesty,  straightforward  dealing. 
and  a  spirit  of  helpfutoess  toward  others  are  Ideato  for  men,  and 
there  to  a  better  prospect  that  we  shall  find  these  charaetertoUca 
to  the  men  of  the  future  If  they  are  toculcated  to  boyhood 
through  membership  to  the  Boy  Scouta. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mtod  I  bid  all  Scouts  a  welcome  to 
Washington.  I  trust  that  your  sojourn  will  be  a  pleasant  one  and 
that  as  a  result  of  your  rich  and  varied  experlenoea  here  at  the 
seat  of  government  you  wiU  be  better  Scouts  and  more  stalwart 
citiziens  to  the  years  to  come. 

FSAincuif  D.  BooarvBLT. 

You  are  encamped  at  the  feet  of  shrtoes  erected  to  the  mwnory 
of  those  who  p^ormed  glorious  deeds  to  the  public  service. 
Your  tents  dot  the  land  upon  which  have  trod  the  feet  of  our 
most  emtoent  patrlota.  Even  the  river  which  borders  theae  hal- 
lowed grounds  holds  f or  tu  all  a  deep  aigzdficance.  Tonight,  aa 
the  peaceful  Potomac  glldea  by  yoxir  campground  and  on  to  the 
sea,  there  to  typtoed  to  its  steady  movement  from  the  freshets  to 
the  hUto  the  inevitable  march  of  youth. 

You  have  pitched  your  tents  withto  the  diadows  of  tbe  past. 
Thto  place  to  sacred  with  tradition,  and  yet  for  10  days  you  win 
live  to  the  midst  of  a  modem  whirl,  on  a  patch  of  ground  sur- 
rounded by  the  surging,  busy  life  of  the  Coital.  But  over  you 
each  night  will  float  a  carpet  of  eternal  constellations  iymbOUc 
of  the  simple,  basic  truths  upon  which  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Amrrlca 
was  founded. 

Like  many  visitors  to  Washington  you  wUl  scurry  from  building 
to  buUding.  from  monument  to  museum.  In  days  to  oome  you 
will  be  asked  by  the  Scouts  back  home  and  by  those  who  made 
your  trip  posstole.  Just  what  Washington  meant  to  yoo.  Let  ma 
leave  with  you  thto  thought.  Waahington  to  a  city  of  symbols. 
Do  not  be  content  to  ascend  the  Washington  Monument  without 
at  the  same  time  catching  something  of  the  qilrlt  which  inspired 
that  monument.  Do  not  leave  the  shrine  of  the  Great  Emanci- 
pator without  resolving  to  do  your  part  to  the  emandpatlnna  yet 
to  come. 

You  are  encamped  to  a  aetting  of  complexity.  Here  you  may 
feel  the  pulse  of  a  giant  among  the  nationa — hear  the  beat  of  Ita 
heart  We  are  a  people  to  transition.  We  are  conttoxiously  work- 
ing out  a  civillsaUon.  You  share  it.  You  will  in^vove  upon  it. 
That  to  the  undlmmed  glory  of  youth.  That  to  the  challnoga  at 
our  times. 

German  Americans 
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HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  July  22, 1937 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  F.   RYAN  DUFFY.  OF  WXSCOMBQf.  JUKI 

27,  19S7 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President^on  June  37  last 
the  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  DotttI  delivered 
an  address  before  the  Federation  of  Oerman- American  So- 
cieties in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  on  the  subject  of  "TBie  ^lendld 
Contribution  of  Oerman  Americans  to  America  and  Wis- 
consin." I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  addresi  may  be 
printed  In  the  Rccotn.  

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordensd  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rsooao.  as  follows: 


TBS  aruDfiuo  ooimaaonow  op  oasMAW-titTainawa  to 

wiscoMsur 

Yeeteiday  I  waa  on  an  island  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  to  the  com- 
nany  of  the  President  of  the  United  SUtaa.  Aa  ymt  taam,  yviooB 
liembers  of  the  House  and  Senate  have  been  vlalttog  with  the 
Chief  Executive  down  there  for  the  last  several  daya.  Bvecyoae 
was  havlns  a  ddightful  time,  and  I  would  have  bean  very  pleaaid 
to  have  mnalned  there  until  this  evenlnr.  to  tact,  aa  one  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Jefferson  Ulanda  Ctab.  X  anpposa  It  waa 
mote  or  less  my  duty  to  remain.    However,  aevenl  oMBUba  afa  X 
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■B  tavtiKtioa  ftom  jem  pnBMcnt.  Benliaztf  Hnfmann. 
tp  tm»  thmmh  jour  aeiitel  poslaaMtar.  Jolm  nalaner, 
M  0»>«iiii  Al  f^-*^*— »•«;  nm— fiiift  ttefe  X  attand 
^vm  bf  til*  WlMaMln  VMMmtlaa  of  acarman-Amariaui 
IvM  vwy  iMppy  to  aeoept  that  lantBtlaa  to  bo  Her* 
•f«D  tbaagt  It  required  •  tanf  akpteae  Jaurney 


„  to  hare  the  oppeitunlty  on  this  ocicaelop  to 

mv  MoandaXkm  for  the  great  eoatntoutton  Gknnan-i 

to  oar  eottatry.  to  oar  Blata.  aad  to  the  dty  of 


of  the  wortd  made  thla 

eallad  tha  "great  matting  pot.- 

_  praod  that  wa  an  ptlTlla«ed  to  be  Anertean  eltlaei^ 

W  ava  pnm  at  thla  Hatton  and  Ite  aonnmplWhmgita.  We  c«»^ 
Ml  ka^  wtfto  thla  great  peagraiB.  howeifar,  tmlcae  then  had 
iMitt  gftmt  ymr  tea  alnlBi  at  aattonaltty  whldh  went  into  that 
pot,  AH  AmetloHk  tilUwiw.  no  matter  what  their  radal 
£b  might  ba.  ilOTMllI  be  thankfol  becaoae  of  the  prom- 
at  qt^trr^"*  aa  a  ftaiiMilliii  eltimit  of  oar  people.    TbMn 


nt  paittdpatlaa  In  the  lahon  of  peaoe 

or  wr  of  thb  eoontnr.    Thalr  record  la  Indeed 

laeoKd.    Ttelr  poimeal.  moral,  edoeatlnnal.  and  ao^al 

ts  tha  aaka-op  at  Amertean  ettteenry  baa  been  a  Tery 

itilhutlaB* 

tn  thla  ooontrj  from  the  time  that 
la  thto  oooatey.    Wa  flnd  them  at  Port  Boyal. 
a  OL  IB  IMI;  at  Uiaeliian  In  IMt:  and  at  Hov  Amaterdam— 
ta  ftMlb  th  an  patti  of  the  eaiUiiii  eeaboard  at  a  vary  early  date. 
—  man  aattlaneat  «aa  at  Oavmantown.  Pa.. 
~By  tha  tlma  oC  tha  ootbraak  of  tha  Bevotatlon  more 
-    of  f||0  aftalte  populatlwi  were  men  and  women 
«f  OaKHBB  Uood.    Tha  mere  manttoa  of  tha  namaa  of  Ludwlg. 

brbv  to  mlad  tha  MBandld  eernoea 

deeldad  on  May  a.  ITTO.  to  raiae 

•  ownaa  iMiiiiaiif  tmrTTf""!  of  foor  oanpanlea  ftom  Pennsyl- 

aad  foor  Cram  Metyland:  tha  oOoen  and  man  were  jdl  of 

Hood.    It  la  noteworthy  that  pracdeally  aU  of  WaA- 

mnmtrH  bodyguard  were  Oermana.    But,  of  ooone.  no 

of  neat  men  who  participated  In  the  Bevototlonary  War 

I  omde  wttbont  jooaalmlag  the  eontrlbntlan  and  eerrloca 

A  von  Steuban.  the  drUhnaster  of  tha  American  Army. 

it  to  Ttfley  Porge  when  the  qrtrtt  of  tha  Army  wea  at  tto 

—  -    -  focee  of  17J0OO  had  dwindled  to  a  Uttle 

kmerloaa  aOhBeia  ware  poorly  aimed. 

In  an  B^tmn^  demaraUaed  oondltlaa. 

Itltta^'dlBelj^lae.    Von  Steuben^  Oerman  mllltlury  traln- 
tatt  WM  of  tmaeBdom  hete  to  ttie  Amarleaa  Army.  In  which  he 

Jor  general.    IThan  the  alege  at  Torktown  took  place. 

the  only  Amertean  oAoer  who  bad  been  preeent  at 
I  of  great  awlee.  Wen  the 
at  Torktown  waitalnwd  a  large 
DBA  Oerman  reglmente. 
to  hlB  dying  day.  ayaaeed  hie  great  ap- 
of  BuvB  van  Steuben,  but  tt  was  only 
itty  that  there  baa  eome  to  li^t  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
htm' on  the  very  day  ba  wea  raelgntng  hla  commlarton  aa  Com- 
nandv  In  CShlaf . 

With  the  ooaslng  in  of  tha  Boeaeadt  admlnlstrmtlon.  Ool. 
■dwta  A.  Baiaay  waa  aelaeted  aa  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  The 
Bbrvlan  at  that  time  waa  JaoMa  D.  Prcaton.  They  conceived 
the  idea  that  an  analBatton  dwOld  ba  had  of  the  old  fllea  <^ 
the  Senata,  whMi  bad  been  afeoiad  for  aaaay  genaratloas  In  the 
part  of  tha  Oapttol  hnmadlattfy  under  tha  roof,  which  in  a 
Saw  '—  mlrtS  Jiikwati  aa  aa  attla.  I  hananed  to  be  aeated 
la  fba  SMMta  Hiaifihle  of  M^ortty  Leader  Botolnaon  when  the 
mieiliij  cama  la  with  waeh  ■tiitiwint  to  eadhlblt  a  letter 
ted  Iwl  been  dieuumad  la  tte  filaei  It  waa  tha  letter 
%Pb^biBgton  WBOta  to  Bamn  von  Staoben  on  pru^friHti  S3. 
I  aiylenoed  a  pMt  thrill  aa  I  held  In  my  hand  thla 
tMi  had  baab  leat  (or  eo  aeaay  yaara.  I  have  had 
a  oany  amda  of  tbte  fiUDOoa  Mtw,  aad  have  had  it  tramed;  aad 
I  «aa  tbbliiv  Hda  oaaMdan  to  ptaaMit  tt  to  tte  reilwalliai  of 

ao  that  you  may  reaUae  the  great 

wtai  whldi  the  Pbther  of  hla  Country 

-       "at  thla  ttma  to  read  it  to 


iT  liaia  lalan  fleqTMif  imwlnnltlw  tintli  In  pntiTlr  enil 
kaowtedglM  yofor  great  aeal.  attuntton  aad  ^Uttlee 
tte  tetea  of  yav  oMea:  petXwMhto 
of  mty  pohte  life,  to  atgauy  la  tte 

of  yoar  eondaat,  aad  to  eipieia  my 
la  uadar  to  yoo,  for  your  fatth- 


wtU 


I  Bty  dear  Sbiv  thaft  X  ehcwM  rejoiea 

r  to  aarea  you  BMoe  —eatlaUy  than 

aflbedon— but  in  tte  meantlma  X 


of  »9 


write  while  X  eontlnne  la 

of  my  realgwatlon  la  Saed 

wkIA  X  iteU  beooBM  a  prtvate  etUasa 

IdhaUte  glad  to  ambraoa 

Witt  whieh 


aflae'b 


awj 


Tte  Honlde 

liaj.  Oenl  BAaoif  Voir  SiBuaaif.** 

While  the  Nation  at  large  has  benefited  by  reaaoa  of  tte        _ 
tlon  of  men  and  women  of  CSerman  blood  to  this  country,  oertalnly 
no  State  has  profited  more  than  Wlsooosta.    Tte  mlUtaiy  ezpedl> 
ttans  which  were  Incident  to  the  Black  Hawk  War  In  1883  opened  • 
up  Wteconain  for  settlement.    Although  Pather  Marquette's  Joar>  , 
nal  had  made  mention  of  It.  the  mineral  wealth  and  fertility  of  I 
our  soil  and  the  pleasures  of  our  climate  became  known  through  ^ 
tte  mllltla  from  tte  varloos  States  that  took  part  m  tte  Bla6k 
Hawk  expedition. 

The  population  of  Wisconsin  in  1830  was  only  8.836.  In  1840  It 
had  Inoeased  to  30,945.  In  1850  It  was  SOSJWl,  and  In  1900  tte 
census  showed  our  population  to  be  slightly  over  3.000,000,  of 
which  34.3  percent  was  of  German  blood.  It,  therefore.  Is  certain 
ttet  German  emigration  contributed  a  larger  share  to  our  citlaen- 
rtiip  th»"  that  from  any  other  country.  Tbe  firet  German  la 
Milwaukee  probably  was  Wilhelm  Strothmann.  wte  cama  In  1886. 
In  1843  to  1844.  from  1.000  to  1.400  Germans  arrlTcd  at  Milwaukee 
every  wedc  during  the  summer  months.  The  firet  German  weekly 
was  established  in  1844,  and  the  first  German  singing  society  was 
started  in  1847.  while  the  famoiis  Milwaukee  Muslkvereln  waa 
founded  on  May  1.  1860.  and  tte  first  Tumvereln  In  1863. 

The  Wlsconstn  soU  and  climate  doeely  reaonbled  wh^Oennana 
l>«H  laft  at  home.  The  products  of  the  soil,  such  as  wheat,  rye, 
im^  oats,  were  practically  the  same.  Here  there  was  no  State  debt. 
Our  c(»istttutlon  was  liberal  to  foreigners,  and  they  could  become 
voters  In  a  short  period  of  time.  Tlie  land  which  had  bean  granted 
to  tte  State  by  the  Pederal  Government  was  sold  at  a  tbtap  price 
to  all  who  desired  to  farm,  and  Wisconsin  has  never  had  better 
farmers  than  those  of  German  extraction.  Mllwankee  cama  to  te 
n3ifit\  the  German  Athens,  because  of  the  nxuuerous  musical  and 
literary  activities  carried  on  in  this  dty.  At  this  period,  we  must 
ooofeas.  In  most  American  cities  there  was  a  rather  low  plane  of 
culture.  The  Germans  furnished  brawn,  brain,  and  blood  In  tte 
iqtbulldlng  of  this  great  Nation. 

To  a  considerable  extent  we  patterned  our  schools  after  tte 
Ooman  schools.  The  influence  of  the  technical  schooJs  In  Oer- 
many  was  very  great  in  our  State,  tcr  these  schools  were  very 
eOdent  and  sent  out  well-trained  men.  who  excelled  In  such 
t^yhntdti  branches  as  bridge  building,  engineering.  cheTnlcal  Indus- 
trtea.  the  manufacture  of  musical  and  scientific  tnstrumenta, 
ffTut  tanning.  These  immigrants  or  their  descendants  eatabllahed 
manufacturing  plants  in  oiir  cities,  while  the  German  farmer  was 
ff>»>^iwg  a  great  success  in  our  rural  areas.  As  a  farmer  te  was 
a  hard  worker,  he  rotated  Ms  crops  so  as  not  to  exhaust  tte  land, 
and  he  was  economical,  satisfied  with  a  simple  diet  and  niala 
fumltlire.  He  was  considerate  of  his  livestock  and  raised  a  large 
family,  who  helped  him  on  the  fann.  The  large  bams  and  neat 
houses,  the  deanliness,  and  substantial  prosperity  of  much  of  the 
agricultural  sections  of  Wisconsin  are  due  to  the  contribution  of 
our  dtlzens  of  German  blood. 

I  could  not  begin  to  mention  the  numerous  men  of  German 
blood  who  have  been  outstanding  in  Wisconsin,  but  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  kind  of  dtlzens  they  were,  we  can  invite  tte  atten- 
tion to  Carl  Schuns.  This  great  German-American  arrived  In  the 
TTnlted  States  only  a  few  weeks  before  the  death  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster. He  came  to  Wisconsin  and  took  up  his  residence  In  1855 
In  Watertown,  where  he  purchased  an  89-acre  farm.  It  was  nat- 
ural ttet  Schurz  would  be  attracted  to  our  State  because  of  its 
many  German  immigrants  who  had  brought  with  them  their  so- 
cieties, their  festivals,  and  their  spirit  of  gemtttlldxkett.  He  had 
hardly  arrived  before  he  became  active  as  a  dtlaen.  Prtaoont 
defeated  Buchanan  m  Wisconsin  m  1866  largely  due  to  tte 
Influence  of  Schurs.  He  became  a  candidate  for  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor In  1857.  Most  German-Americans  had  Joined  the  Demo- 
cratle  Party  because  of  the  generous  attitude  thla  party  had 
toward  dtlzens  of  foreign  birth,  and  viptciMJtf  toward  tte  Ger- 
mans and  the  Irish.  However,  Schiirz  embraced  tte  Republican 
Party,  and.  although  all  of  the  others  on  his  ticket  were  alected. 
te  waa  defeated  by  a  somewhat  narrow  margin,  undoubtedly  due 
to  tte  Influence  cf  tte  "Know  Nothing"  movement.  He  beoamo 
delegate  at  large  to  the  Republican  National  Oonventlon  In  1860 
and  was  chairman  of  the  Wisconsin  ddegatlon  and  was  also  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  resolutions.  Although  te  opposed 
tte  nomination  of  Lincoln,  te  became  an  ardent  advocate  of  hla 
Section,  and  his  q>eeche8  were  of  great  Influence,  eepertally 
among  thoee  of  German  ancestry.  He  was  appointed  wiwwtor 
to  ^nin.  and  then,  as  you  know,  served  with  distinction  in  tte 
Northern  Army. 

After  leaving  Wisconsin  he  was  elected  to  tte  United  Btatea 
Senate  In  1869.  and  afterward  became  Secretary  of  tte  Interior. 
He  was  the  first  United  States  dtlaen  of  German  birth  to  fill  a  aaat 
In  any  President's  Cabinet.  However,  Schurs  stands  out  not  te- 
eause  of  his  activities  as  a  member  of  any  political  party,  but  rather 
for  his  Independence  of  thought  and  his  hatred  and  it**"***"  for 
oOdal  corruption  of  any  kind.  American  dtlaens  of  Oerman  aa« 
oeatry  In  this  country  have  always  been  tolerant;  thay  bsva  bean 
atrong  for  pemonal  liberty.  Prohibition  made  no  hit  wtth  them, 
niey  believed  in  religious  tolerance,  and  tte  Gtarmaa  lAtharaas 
and  Ocnnan  Catholics  find  it  difficult  to  understand  why  pc*>P^ 
abould  te  persecuted  in  any  Nation  bacauae  of  their  rwcloaa 
belief; 

Amailoa  la  prood  that  men  and  women  of  Oerman  blood  caaia 
In  BO^  laige  numbers  to  this  country.    We  have  had  a  Snar 
la  which  to  Uve  by  reaaoa  of  tte  a^andld  oontrflratloa 
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whl^  they  have  made.  Tteae  of  you  here  today  wte  teva  Oar- 
man  blood  flowing  In  your  veins  should  Indeed  te  proud  of  yonr 
htfltage.  

Tribute  to  Capt  Jeremiah  O^rien 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  July  22, 1937 


ADPRFfta  BY  JOSEPH  P.  O'OONNZZJjb  BOSTON.  JUNX  11.  M37 

Mr.  BAVIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Ric(»o  an  address  delivered  by  fonner  Representa- 
tive Joseph  P.  CCkmneU  at  the  unveiling  of  a  tablet  to 
Capt.  Jeremiah  O'Brien,  in  Boston.  June  12,  1937. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoao.  as  follows: 
Joseph    P.   O'CowwixL    Pats   Pma   TUbute  to   Capt.   JkancxAH 

O'Brien — ^PoBxsa  CowoscssifAM  Bevuews  Wa«  of  Revolutiow  akd 

POIKTS    OUT    COHTBIBUTIOH    OF    NATTVES    OF    IBM^Am    AlfD    Tosia 

DESCEKDAirm— Bablt    HBRoaxAMS    OF    AwwtTTA    iQiroas    Itiaa 

Chapteb 

The  following  oration  was  delivered  by  Joeeph  P.  O'ConneU  at 
the  unveUlng  of  the  tablet  to  C^t.  Jeremiah  O'Brien,  at  tte  Ball 
of  Flags.  Statetexise,  Boston,  June  12.  1937: 

Massachusetts  has  determined  that,  tn  the  march  ox  tune,  the 
achievements  of  her  heroes  shall  not  be  lost  In  the  oblivion  of  the 
past,  and  today  dedicates  In  enduring  bronae  this  tablet  to  the 
memory  of  Capt,  Jeremiah  O'Brien,  a  Massachusetts  naval  hero  of 
the  Revolution,  who  won  the  first  battle  of  the  aea.  on  Jxme  13. 
1T75-  who  captured  tte  first  enemy  flag  In  battle  on  either  land  or 
sea-  and  who  was  the  first  naval  commtaaloned  officer  and  com- 
mander in  chief  at  the  Navy  of  MasaachuaetU  ha  tte  war  for 
independence  and  of  tte  Revolution. 

Slw  proclaims  to  tte  world,  on  this  annlvwsary  of  tte  Battle  of 
■M^^yxiL,  that  ste  celebrates  the  day  by  recalling,  through  thla 
official  aoUon.  her  proud  claim  that  It  was  a  native-born  cltlxen 
of  Massachiisetts  who  first  challenged  England's  power  of  the  eea. 

This  State  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  It  waa  off  her  shoree  that 
an  Sn^lsh  flag  was  first  hauled  down,  after  a  sea  tetUa  in  which 
the  might  of  the  British  Bmph'e  ted  been  suooeasfully  rt^^. 

Coopor.  in  his  Naval  History  of  tte  United  States,  called  the 
tettle  off  M""*"*"  the  Lealngtan  of  tte  seas,  and  so  It  has  bean 
accepted  by  critical  historians,  and  It  »^L»o?  »PP'3**»*»  ^ 
O'Brien's  suooess  should  te  thus  known.  Tte  Battles  of  l«zington 
and  Mf^**«—  are  much  allte.  In  each  Instance  tte  regular  force 
of  the  British  had  gone  to  attack  tte  dtlaana  of  Maaaat^uaetts:  to 
Lttd^ton  todeatny  tte  suppllea  a<  tte  patriota:  at  Manias  to 
InUmidate  and  to  aeeore  tha  furnishing  of  lumber  tor  tte  en- 
trenchment of  tha  British  trocpa  in  Boston.  The  BrWsh  were 
beaten  to  both  battles— on  land  by  tte  embattled  f  anaien,  and 
on  sea  by  Jeremiah  O'Brien  and  his  totrepld  aaw.  after  a  bloody 

O'Brien's  victory— not  alooa  to  tte  personal  odds  against  Wm— ■ 
was  eraphicany  deacribed  by  fanner  Secretary  of  the  Navy  John  D. 
Long^l^  te  said:  Tt  was  tte  flxat  challenga  at  the  Infant 
Amoiean  Navy  to  tha  giant,  and  almoat  omnipotent,  naval  poww 
ot  Oreat  Britain.'*  . 

Asain.  it  U  oulta  fitting  that  this  tablet  to  Ci^  JCrsailah 
O^tea*  should  te  plao5l  ta  this  beautiful  >ettlng  with  those 
whoee  work  portrays  the  Revolutionary  spirit;  with  OUsdefytag 
tte  might  of  Brltato  before  the  Supreme  OouncU:  with  Paul  Re- 
vere om^lng  tte  news  of  the  iq^nroaeh  of  the  British  to  Ifs^- 
ton:  and  the  dttaens  of  Boston,  under  the  leadership  <rf8am 
Adams,  casting  the  offensively  taxed  tea  toto  tte  waters  of  Boston 
Harbor. 

Pair-minded  people  may  aA  why  the  activities  of  men  Uke 
Jeremiah  O'Brien  have  not  been  more  generally  known  to  the 
generation  of  today.  This  question  is  a  fab-  one.  There  aremany 
reasons  for  the  failure  to  properly  honor  such  a  hat^  Onecf 
them  is  the  tonate  modesty  of  a  real  patriot  who.  tevtag  been 
caUed  upon  by  his  country,  goes  on  bis  way  and  acamipUshM  his 
task,  and  when  it  is  over,  resumes  his  place  to  the  life  rthls 
community— not  looking  tot  the  plaudits  of  others.  A  better 
answer,  however.  Is  ttet  given  by  Harvard  ^n^^^^^yi^S*  f^ 
last  week,  throu^  a  committee  of  its  faculty  and  oflteers.  they 
severely  critidaed  the  publics  attitude  toward  American  history. 
This  committee  said:  -One  result  of  this  Ignorance  and  todiffer- 
ence  to  American  history  is  the  lack  of  resistanoe  of  even  well- 
educated  persons  to  various  forms  of  pn^aganda  wfauax  would 
have  them  conceive  'Americanism'  to  term  of  class,  party,  sec- 
tional, racial,  or  religious  affiliations.  Wtetever  tta  oauas.  ^oMri- 
can  Ignorance  of  i>'»*rte>"  history  and  Uteratura.  cf  tiie  arte  to 
this  «nmtry,  and  cf  American  toteOeetual  davtfapment  la  d^lor- 


ahla  and  avcii  daageroaa  for  tte  futura.  Uhlaaa  otttaetta  of  a 
democracy  are  aware  of  tte  msans  by  whi^  their  country  tea 
become  what  It  Is,  tte  affocta  and  aacrlfloea  ttiat  teva  bean  uaada 
to  tte  past  to  secure  llber^  and  opportunity  for  tte  present,  they 
are  1^  to  exchange  their  birthright  for  tte  provarblal  meM  of 
pottage.  Unlaaa  they  understand  tte  genesis  of  vartoua  abuses 
which  afflict  tte  country  today,  they  are  not  likely  to  chooae  totel- 
ligent  means  to  rid  tbemselvea  of  theas  abuaes." 

aai  xw  w  wioif 


•nils  piato-spoken  indictment  which  they  rightly  call  tte  *^ 
noranoe  and  indifference'*  of  tte  American  people  of  their  own 
history  Is  moat  eloquently  substantiated  to  this  belated  raoogal- 
Uon  to  Oapt.  Jeremiah  O'Brien.  

Jeremiah  O'Brien  was  tte  son  of  Itonrioe  O'Brien.  Tte  latter 
came  from  Ireland,  apparently  eailed  because  of  his  aettvltlaa  to 
fighting  back  the  oppicaetons  and  tyrannies  of  Kngland  to  ter 
atten4>t  to  conquer  Ireland. 

After  i»nHiTig  In  Boston,  te  settled  to  Klttery,  then  part  of 
Maasaehuaetts.  As  time  went  on,  six  sturdy  sons  wexa  ban  to 
ii«n!,  the  oldest  <tf  whom  was  Jeremiah. 


In  the  far-fltmg  Provtoee  of  Massacfauaetta  to  thoae  dava 
toduded  the  preaent  State  of  Maine,  and  to  tte  oouraa  of  years 
Maurice  O'Brien  Joined  a  group  ttet  settled  to  Machlaa.  which 
soon  became  an  active  and  growing  community.  They  ware  sturdy 
men.  iriM>  weia  ready  and  able  to  hew  out  of  tte  wUdamaaa  aa 
abode  for  themselves. 

The  family  of  Maurice  03rian  became  famous  and  teva  fUIed 
a  large  space  to  the  maritime  history  of  tte  struggle  for  Ubarty— 
Indeed,  few.  If  any.  Amwrtnan  famUleB  of  tte  Bevolutlooary  parted 
can  approach  it.  Sherman  says  tte  moment  tte  newa  of  the 
outbrmik  of  the  RevolutUm  reached  tte  Uttle  frontlar  aattteaent 
of  Mffr^iif^  "none  were  more  earnest  and  fsarlsasly  out^wkan  to 
protesting  against  the  increasing  tyranny  of  the  British  Oovem- 
ment  than  Maurice  O'Brien  and  his  sturdy  sons."  Into  tte  n^da 
of  his  six  boys  Mauriee  O'Brien  had  tostlUad  hla  long-dberiShed 
hatred  of  the  Oovemment  from  whoee  oppresslan  te  ted  llad  many 
years  since:  and  ttey  were,  quite  naturaUy.  arouaed  to  tte  tat^ast 
pitch  of  indignation  when  tte  news  of  Lssdngtoa  and  OoBOOrd 
reached  m*^>«»—  That  this  ^>lrit  of  resistance  to  tyranny  aad 
oppreesion  was  of  no  Incidental  slgnincance,  it  might  te  ygl  a» 
this  time  to  recaU  that  among  tte  effects  which  Mkurlea  OWan 
brought  with  him  from  Ireland  to  this  country  waa  aa  old  poroaK 
of  Brian  Boru.  one  of  Irdand's  ancient  hero  ktoga.  wte  daCaatad 
the  Danes  to  tte  Battle  of  Clontarf.  driving  theaa  out  oftawand. 
This  portrait  was  cherished  by  him  and  Is  atlU  a  Uaaamsd  ma- 
mento  and  with  Ita  motto,  which,  tranalatad.  meaaa  •Vtzeng^ 
from  Above."  In  this  way  may  te  eaaUy  dlsoeniad  tte  naaoafor 
the  courage  and  faith  that  possessed  hhn  and  his  saaas  to  tteir 
struggle  f<»  liberty.   It  was  to  their  blood.  ^  _  *w- _... 

Massachusetts  at  that  time,  separated  froaa  tntfand  JT  tha  wide 
Atlantic  became  a  fruitful  ground  for  those  who  dl^adjtagllsfa 
gownment  and  wte  bdleved  to  a  new  theory  that  peopia  aad  a 
Tigbt  to  rule  tbemselvea.  ^  .      ._  . 

Early  differences  between  tte  provtodal  governaMntstegan  to 
assume  serious  aspects  under  tte  leadership  of  Blaa  Ooote. 
right  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves  had  been  boldly  aai 
by  *^T«  Adama  to  tte  commencement  address  dHivasad  "T  w« 
to  1746  at  Harvard  OaUega  when .  he  Juatifled  tiM  rigte  «(  tfea 
Oommnn  wealth  to  realat  Britiah  power.  ■ 

Jamaa  Otla,  whoee  bumtog  tfoquenee  aenaa  to  leap  cart  qC  tte 
patotlng  above  to  thla  hall,  before  tte  supmne  Judtdrt  eewrt.  had 
daaied  tte  r^te  of  the  Brittei  Govemmant  to  lasoa  tta  vnws  at 
aaalstanee.  baaing  hla  argument  on  tte  natural  law.  Thaaawras 
yn^w*  the  cusfeoots  odioera  to  enter  waruhonsss  aad  prtaata  dwan- 
tog  houaea  to  searbh  of  oontntbaad.  Appearing  on  tte  sosaa  of 
days  cama  John  Adama. 


Hte  It  was  who  first  aad  moat  dearty  'ow^f  *5l5'«*'"'!»Siiii-^ 
of  an  Am*^''^"  repubte  and  envlsUmad  tta  destiny.  Wrtwgf  of 
tte  character  of  tte  tocomlng  people  to  tte  titotxm  oc  luaaaehu- 
setts  at  that  thna.  te  prophesied  that  to  anotter  ceaUor  tta 
Colonies  would  outstrip  feaiJand,  saying.  •Should  thla  te  tteMse, 
slnos  we  have  aU  tte  naval  stores  of  tte  Nation  to  our  haada.  It 
wUl  be  easy  to  obtato  the  mastery  of  tte  seas,  aad  tte  ^^MMIfaroa 
of  all  Europe  will  not  te  able  to  subdue  us."  Adama  entertalaad 
the  prospect  of  a  powerful  Amrrtran  repubUe.  entlrdy  »••  Cora 
Europe,  ind  equalising  to  all  Its  force  and  iimumce  tte  leaderrttfp 
of  Europe.  An  ttet  vras  required  was  sufficient  siqipart  ftom  taa 
peqple  themsdves.  _ 

Wtet  a  source  of  encouragement  •p*».«n>Port  waa  U»  prweoM 
of  such  families  lite  ttoee  of  John  SumvM  and  MaurlceOTO 
who,  understanding  perfectly  tte  visions  f  .^tern^  delaq^dnot  to 
putting  toto  quick  action  ttose  forces  that  ^^ttanataly  brouj^tte 
SS^of  Ad^  toto  tte  wort£sfullest  realbm  to-jLT^SS; 
ment  of  a  real  repubUe  to  our  ww*«^ao«»*J»*°*-. 
to  an  todeoendent  Oonunonwealtt  Crom  the  first  warn  %tm  mn. 
He  was  undwjbtedly  tte  best  mtodto  M»y^^^,.^,r*»J™: 
compnnnlalng  when  te  asked:  "Wten.  before  tte  pranntapoc^ 
S^TSolooo  people  fuD  power  and  a  fab-  opportunltytoaatiilish 
the  wisest  and  bajvlest  government  that  humaa  wisdom  can 

^'^Adami  became  a  leader  of  his  people  bacauae,  Ma  wtela.  te 
reflected  their  deareat  heartthroba.  Now  wholly  aeoaplad  by  oiaay 
of  his  own  dasB,  te  was  loyally  supportad  by  ttooasWb^  Itts 
O'Brien.-  lovad  Uberty  aad  tetad  j^raany  of  CKwarusaaBt 
era.    ^«*»»««»^  to  Boafeon,  tttoktag  llterty._UwiBted  aajiy  ar 


apark  tte  souls  of 


lite 
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IteyaotthlB 
lag  vadMfbr  a 

pcrtMk 


to  «tt*iB 

tte  vielary  o(  SUBIrm.  tlw*  o( 

-mmd  In  CheUgM 

tt  to  mMoaalte  to  MMtt  tl««  tlM 

of  tnamBdoBt  worth  to  tho 

•ad  loyia  aovpMt  ct 

•noMi - 

•t  this  tuna  tM  tiM  «nter- 
„  tbat  vfil  iMd  to  a  deor  and 

(tf  ttioM  nbo  nada  thia  B^paMIe?   HBatofy 


iMId  Mt  ba  wilttan  vlth  tba  aMMtaUag  Maa  of  giorffi^tpg  a^ 

^    layortte    rattiiir  HbenlUL  tt  ba  an  aoeoKata  portraral  of 

d  tiaiita     n  tba  ^t******"  eoitonirta  at  tha  ttana  that 

and  hla  ^^i—r**  wtn  pntUkmb^  tba  pBtnetptaa  at  liberty 

van  nompninil  anttnlf  ct  *"f*««**»"***   let 

S,  on  tbB  olbor  band.  BogUrti  immlsration 

mto  tb»  g?»'r'*—  ■tiUMiMl  tn.  IMP    m  baa  baan  told  to  oa  by  the 

~"'"*ty  on  ffffr*nhfl  CtotanuBant  (Btr  Herbert 

)  IB  la  ■ilfli—  daUwtad  on  tba  oooMlon  et  the  taroen- 

«C  tba  fouBd&Mc  of  tba  IbtfnchuMtta  Bay  Col- 

tn  IMt    Mwl  that  attar  1040.  there  vms 


aMay  tt  tba  Porltaaa  oC  that  day  back  to  Kof^aaA: 
Hoick  tba  ^t*««**  vho  vara  not  *«ff"*T'i  after  1640 
-ipjwtt  Into  theea  proftaoea  thonian<1»  of  peopte  from 
■— iiiwii.  and  tf  Adams  and  Otis  preached  the  doetrtnca  of  Ub- 
or«v.  ta  It  not  better  for  a  correct  iinrtwatanrttng  of  auheequent 

"^  ta  know  that  tba  peopla  to  vbom  they  tkreadied  and  an- 

ftM  liliiae  had  eoma  from  Iralaad:  and.  If  not  from 

^Mttns  plaee  tbey  did  oome?    There  is  no  reason 

to  qnartton  tba  autwnant  that  tbere  vaa  a  latge  immigration  of 

Into  Boelan  and.  In  fact.  Into  aQ  tba  Oolonlea  prior  to  the 

ant  of  the  Berotutloa. 


of  native  IMoh  to  the  population 

In  Ckaaswail's  admmistntten  vhen.  tn  1664. 


"r*' 


a  etiBggly  Uttfe  pert  with  lam  than  8M0 
and  baialy  aa  yesre  had  rtepaed  alnoa  tt  iwaa  first 
It  was  m  the  fan  of  16M  trtien  the  ship  OooAMiow. 
IMl.  atrtvad  a«th  about  MO  teUh  on  board. 

to  aota  timt  tba  ongtaal  papers  of  the  ship 
vtm  a  eeaepleta  ttsttng  of  Its  hussan  cargov  was  in 

■■1^  of  Beaton,  aoo  years 
to  tboae  irrtsreatad  ta  aetoalltles. 

rieartj  tlwt  tae  ptactlee  of  changing 

due  to  tha  atatote  of  KUtenny.  to  thoee  of 

Unfortanately.  It  still  per- 


waa  prollfle,  that  being  a 

of  the  dorahle  race.   And.  as  the 

tba  btah  tn  Boston  inmsaiiiil    Aa  early  aa  1728. 

an  Irish  dinrch  In  Boston.    It  waa  a  congregatlanal- 

Mag  lli  OSPB  pastor  and  cheerfnlty  worshiping  wtthoot 

thIa  haefegrooBd  In  enl«  tb  nndastand  the 
yftlan.  Oor  slaadecd  htotoriss  tell  of  the 
k  Brtttili  doBlaatlaB.  and  a  fair  stodsnt 
aU  tha  utnitlea  of  aplrtt.  ishid.  and  body. 
dead,  bow  all  tha  symbols  and  tokana  of 
iho. far  five  aewtnrlee.  had  fons^t  ttaesme 
ad  loBg*A  fv  the  opportunity  10  oevtbrow 
tfoaw 

Boar  IB  Mini  thit  the  aeuietleoi  to  the  popnlaticn  of  the  town 
of  Bostoa  in  16M.  In  the  persona  of  «0  afeslwaxt  flghCtag  aMn. 
waa  a  gain  of  dose  to  10  psrteit  m  uniiiliis  Boston  thra  bad 
abeot  IJtO  adolt  mslta  ^nth  fOwer  than  SJ600  women  and  pow- 
tag  ehlMtan.  This  tnfitsiiTn  of  a  stock  natorally  onmmltted  to 
tba  pttoatalOB  <tf  omlUng  tf*nay  was  a  trsmandous  Impetus  to 
the  aplrlt  of  indspssidsnee  saily  dlaosmad  by  BngliOh  wrltfta  of 
~  Matorally.  osany  of  tba  aaOas.  tn  eervloe  here,  became 
by  a»«  neinit,  a  eastom  irtileb  pendata.  Bat  ptenty  of 
~  ~  of  tba  InfOnra  of  litb  in  tha  soul  of  liberty. 
iTi!rtitr*-i*  In  thair  contempt  for  tba  many 
at  Tiim^iw*  and  Boston.  Tbey.  and  most  of 
ilnaeooid.  Tbay  chearsd  Otis  and  Adams 
tbsy  flpoka  agatoot  tba  atamp  tax  and 
tanpoats.  and  the  Boyal  Governor  and  his 
^rssanra.  Msobtsa  lumber  was  banned,  az-* 
cnndBiona.  mad  a  wdl-known  Ttoy  mar- 
alolL  Ifliabnil  Jqmm^  of  Beaton,  waa  Inatramcntal  in  bringing  mat- 
into  a  BHtf  ta  Jttaa  of  ITIS.  1  waafta  or  awre  bafora  the  Battle 
«g  Bvakar  SBL  Be  bnd  tiikan  hla  two  tossBli.  tba  XTrnttr  and 
fMta.  to  MMIkiM  wtth  laoilolitoa  and  ntrf—  and  to  aoeure  torn- 
-""^     -       _  -  -  -.  --  tor  the  British  troops  in 

I,  of  tba  Boyat  Mavy. 
a  nephew  of  Bgh  Adndtal 


It.  eaOad  tba  attentloa  of  tbe  people  to 

that  ha  waa  gotag  to  trade  only  with 

'       '  tha  Ltoerty 


to  ftia  u|MB>  (he 
and  the  Ubeity 


aa  oU 


r;  and  the  doughty  liaurloe  OTIrlen.  The  air  waa  Aarged 
with  danger:  but  1  days  passed  with  threats  and  talk,  and  then 
m^m»  Sunday,  with  aU  at  church,  including  tbe  British  naval 
odloer.  The  sermon  was  pungent,  and  Jcton  O'Brien  was  found 
seated  behind  Moore,  gun  in  hand,  ready  for  any  tzlckery.  Com- 
mander Moore  fled  to  his  schooner  and  sailed  down  the  river,  leav- 
ing a  stem  warning  that  the  pole  must  come  down  or  he  would 
return.  Jeremiah  O'Brien,  sensing  trouble,  had  sent  aa  far  as 
Jonesport  for  smmunitlon. 

FIB8T   NAVAL   BATTUI 

At  dawn  he  and  his  men  began  discharging  Jones'  vessels  over 
the  owner's  protests,  and  then  Jeremiah  actually  began  his  re- 
markable attack  on  England. 

He  called  for  recruits,  and  with  about  20  old  muskets,  a  doeen 
pitchforks,  and  some  axes  and  scanty  provisions  he  actually 
sailed  in  pursuit  of  the  armed  vessel.  He  then  was  31;  his  five 
brothers.  Gideon,  John.  William.  Denis,  and  Joseph,  were  with 
him,  the  youngest  brother.  Joseph,  barely  16.  hid  on  bocurd.  to 
participate.  

Jeremiah  soon  cau^t  up  with  Moore  s  schooner  and  has- 
tened to  combat.  Moore,  at  hailing  distance,  warned  him  to  sheer 
off  or  he  would  flre.  "Fire  and  be  damned",  roared  Jeremiah,  as 
he  crashed  Into  the  Margaretta.  And  flre  Moore  did,  killing  two 
men.  McNeill  and  Colbroth.  flrst  to  shed  blood  and  die  In  the 
first  sea  fight  of  the  Bevolutlon.  as  duly  and  fully  rdated  by  the 
eminent  historians.  Cooper  and  Mackay,  leading  the  early  authori- 
ties on  the  history  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

At  close  quarters,  O'Brien  boarded  the  Margarettm  and  captured 
the  vessel.  Moore  fell,  dying  the  following  day  at  Macblas,  Four 
of  his  crew  perished.  Jeremiah.  In  triumph,  returned  to  Machlas 
With  his  prize. 

His  father  counseled  him.  He  felt  that  reprisals  would  be 
prompt.  So  Jeremiah  at  once  fitted  the  Unity  and  P<Mif  and  actu- 
ally went  out  to  sea  to  Intercept  and  fight  the  warships  he  felt 
would  be  sent.  On  July  12,  1775,  Jeremiah  and  bis  absurd  fleet 
of  two  sloops  met  the  British  naval  vessels  DUigenee  and  Tap- 
mutuisk  and  actually  captured  them. 

Proudly  he  took  his  prizes  to  Machias,  to  the  amaaement  of  the 
Continental  authorities.  O'Brien  had  shown  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress the  best  and  siirest  way  to  strike  for  liberty — crush  English 
shipping:  stop  supplies  reaching  the  army,  build  shlpe:  call  them 
IMTlvateers,  if  you  will;  commission  them  under  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal.  Itie  Provincial  Congress  quickly  did  so.  Soon  he 
was  commissioned  ova*  flrst  naval  commander,  with  the  rank  of 
captain  in  the  Massachusetts  marine.  The  war  was  on.  and  he 
was  given  the  two  vessrts  he  had  taken  as  warships.  The  latter  he 
renamed  Machiae  Lfberty.  With  her  and  the  DiUgenee  he  began 
to  seoxgge  the  British.  Brother  John  was  his  aide.  They  fought 
many  battles,  took  many  prizes.  They  captxved.  with  the  loss  of 
only  one  man,  the  hated  ship  Falcon,  foe  of  the  aiouoester  fisher- 
men. His  ability  and  diligence  was  so  great  that  three  veesels 
were  built  for  him  at  Portsmouth  and  Newburyport,  and  he 
wrought  more  havoc. 

ftarless  and  resourceful  and  of  astonishing  ability  aa  a  mariner, 
the  Brttldi  Government  sought  him;  a  price  was  on  bis  head,  as 
on  his  forebears  of  old  in  Ireland,  and  he  answered  with  more 
blows.  The  famous  Hannibal  was  built  for  him.  and  with  the 
heavUy  armed  vessel  and  a  crew  of  130  be  ravaged  BrttMi  Otkpplng. 
trading,  and  naval  craft,  and  then  came  capture  and  confinement 
in  MlU  Prison,  England,  from  which  he  Jauntily  eecaped  and 
returned  home  by  way  of  Ranee. 

His  brother,  in  their  Hibemia,  kept  the  O'Brien  flag  flying,  how- 
ever, and  war's  end  found  them  captains  of  the  Navy.  Jeremiah 
omen  aided  nobly  In  the  work  of  national  founding;  John  Adama 
eonaolted  him.  President  Jefferson  made  him  ooUeetor  of  customs, 
and  then  came  the  War  of  1812. 

WAB  or  laia 

The  British  came  again  into  OBrlen's  Ufe.  They  formally  occu- 
pied Machlaa.  but  no  Uood  was  Shed,  and  eventually  the  tovaders 
went  away,  not  even  taking  some  of  Jeremiah  CBrten's  trofdilcs  of 
the  Revolution  of  almost  80  years  betan. 

He  and  his  brothers  {vospered  and  multiplied  descendanta  of 
liaurlce  O'Brien  served  the  new  Stote  and  the  Natton.  When 
Jeremiah  O'Brlai  passed  to  rest.  In  September  1818.  at  7i,  mourn- 
ing was  widespread.    His  father  died  on  June  4.  1709.  at  9L. 

The  AmfTlnan  people  for  generations  luve  been  taught  that  our 
Independence  was  achieved  almost  entirely  by  the  eflcwls  of  our 
land  f(sces.  This  is  far  from  the  truth.  At  the  time  that  O'Brien 
captured  the  Ifarporefta.  Great  Britain's  commercial  and  naval 
vessels  oonqtrlsed  over  7.000  vessels  of  which  over  860  were  armed. 
The  attack  on  England's  oommeroe  struck  the  mortal  blow  to 
British  siqvemacy  in  America,  not  Saratoga  nor  Torktown. 

The  comparative  values  and  amfwi^t  of  work  done  on  sea  aixd 
land  must  be  a  matter  of  surprise.  Every  reader  of  American  his- 
tory Is  familiar  with  the  capture  of  Stony  Point  and  its  British 
gattlflon  of  64S  men:  of  Ticonderoga.  with  ita  garrison  of  80  men: 
of  the  battle  of  Ttenton.  with  nearly  1.000  prisoners.  But  It  is 
doubtful  tf  many  have  heard  of  the  capture  of  300  Britiah  abldiers. 
with  their  oolcmel.  in  two  transports,  by  tha  little  Stato  cruiser 
Lee,  or  the  800  Highlanders  and  20  army  olBcera.  and  ot  the 
Seventy-lint  Beglmcnt  by  our  Andre  Doria,  of  24  British  Army 
oAeers  by  CapUln  Jcxhn  Burroughs  wnpHna'  squadron,  of  the 
MO  Hesstsns  captured  by  the  privateer  Jfort,  of  the  company 
of  dngoons  taken  by  the  privateer  Jfatsaebasetts.  of  the  6^ 
notaltn  ebasseuzs  made  prlaoner  by  the  privateer  rymsnieUIe, 
<ff  tba  capture  of  a  oolond.  4  Ueutanant  ootoMia,  aad  1  majon 
bf  tha  prlrataer  Fen^emoe.  aad  sf  tha  c^itan  cf  100  acddlsn 


by  tha  privateer  IFarren,  under  Capt.  WIDttm  Borte.  We  an 
know  that  Washington  took  about  IXMO  men  at  Trenton,  that 
Gatee  made  some  8.000  prtsontts  at  Saratoga,  and  that  tha 
Amtflcans  and  French  aecived  about  IfiOO  at  Torktown:  but  it 
18  not  so  generally  known  that  In  the  same  period  fully  16.000 
ware  made  by  our  sea  f oroeo. 


caPTanta  or 

The  reeorda  of  the  Massachusetta  Blatorlcal  Society  collectloo. 
now  in  our  State  archives,  disclose  that  of  over  600  privateers 
commissioned  by  the  Provincial  Congress.  189  were  obtained  by 
men  of  Irish  birth  or  descent,  who  won  many  notoble  battlea. 
Theae  men  commanded  871  vessels,  many  of  which  bors  namea 
that  atteeted  the  land  from  which  they  came.  Eight  of  them 
carried  the  proud  title  of  Hil>emki,  two  Wexford,  one  St.  Patrick, 
and  many  othera  had  distinctly  Irish  namea.  such  aa  Lynch, 
Tracy.  Moore.  St.  Mary.  etc. 

The  damage  done  by  theee  ships  to  British  shipping  waa  the 
predominating  feature  of  our  early  sea  power. 

These  vessels  destroyed  or  captured  over  600  vessels.  The  daring 
and  audaciousness  of  these  American  seamen  had  been  lnq>lred  by 
OBrlen  and  his  cotain.  sure,  and  oon4>lete  victory.  John  Adama, 
writing  in  1780.  of  the  privateen  manned  by  these  men.  including 
the  O'Briens,  said.  "Some  of  the  moet  skillful,  determined,  per- 
severing, and  stiocessful  engagements  that  have  ever  been  fou^it 
upon  the  seas  have  been  performed  by  our  American  privateers." 

It  is  noteworthy  and  gratifying  that  in  this  gathering  today 
and  participating  in  these  ceremonies  Is  the  great-grandson  of 
John  Adanw.  in  the  person  of  our  distinguished  fellow  dtlaen. 
Hon.  Charles  Franda  Adams,  former  Secretary  of  the  United  Statea 

NavT. 

Also  in  this  audience  today  Is  Thomas  P.  Cahill.  of  Somervllle,  a 
student  of  American  hlrtory,  particularly  of  the  oolonial  period, 
through  whose  investigations  and  activity  the  LeglsUture  of  Mas- 
sachusetts passed  the  resolution  to  have  thia  menx>xlal  of  Captain 
CBrlen's  trlxunphs  perpetuated. 

It  was  no  coincidence  that  came  to  Jeremiah  O'Brien,  the  son 
of  an  Irish  exUe,  to  strike  the  flrst  blow  at  BrltUh  power  on  the 
seas.  It  was  his  destiny,  as  it  was  the  destiny  of  thousands  who 
followed  Adams  and  Washington  throughout  the  7  years— both 
on  land  and  on  sea.  It  was  not  In  their  souls  to  accept  the 
British  assumption  of  supremacy.  They  reeented  It.  They 
spumed  it.  Tor  cent\irles  they  had  been  impatient  under  It  and 
ever-persevering  In  their  denial  of  it.  Theee  exiles  knew  that 
nothing  could  be  done  by  complaisance  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment. There  was  in  them  the  InstrucUve  Irish  love  of  liberty 
and  nationality,  and  It  was  in  response  to  these  soul-stirring  im- 
pulses that  they  took  their  stand  to  estobllsh  on  these  shores  a 
RepubUc  dedicated  to  Uberty  and  independence. 

In  the  bright  firmament  of  our  national  heroes,  no  names  wlu 
shine  brighter  or  with  more  constancy  than  the  sons  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Courage  of  mind  and  soul,  like  that  of  Adama  and 
Otis,  and  the  heroism  and  indomitable  courage  of  body  and  blood 
like  that  of  the  Sulllvans  and  O'Briens,  win  be  ever-lnsphlng  to 
'he  citizens  of  this  State,  and  wlU  be  a  luminous  guide  to 
preserve  the  principles  of  thle  RepubUc  that  they  brought  toto 
Ufe  ever  protected,  despite  the  attacks  of  aU  assailanto-from 
either  within  or  without,  be  they  dictotors  or  Communists,  or  by 
whatever  name  they  may  choose.  They  will  never  permit  sny 
subversive  philosophy  to  replace  that  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  principles  enunciated  in  our  Oontaltutlon. 
This  RepubUc— the  best  handiwork  at  man's  faith  to  his  fallow 
man.  must  never  faUl  ^  ,  -^  *». 

May  the  enduring  bronze  of  this  memorial  be  a  symbol  of  the 
courage  and  faith  that  brought  into  being  our  Commonwealth 
and  Nation. 

Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KBNTUCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  July  22, 1937 


^jymnravi  BY  HON.  HUGO  1*.  BLACK.  OP 

16.  1987 


ATAaaMA      JULY 


1ST.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  Prandent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Rccou  an  address  delivered  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Black]  on  niursday, 
July  15.  1937,  at  the  UniverElty  of  Virglnta  forum  at  Char- 
lottesville, Va.,  on  the  subject  of  the  wives  and  hours  of 
labor  bilL 

niere  being  no  objection,  Uie  address  was  ordered  to  ba 
printed  in  tbe  Baoou,  as  follows: 


Some  7  years  ago  a  snoosasful  and  highly  respected  

friend  of  mine  suggeeted  to  me  that  I  should  offer  a  bin  tette  Sen- 
ate prohlblti]^  the  shipment  in  interstate  oommeroe  of  goodo  pro- 
duced in  factories  working  excessively  long  hours.  Be  stated  to  mo 
that  it  was  inqMssible  tar  one  mimufacturer,  or  for  one  gra*V  «■ 
manufacturera.  to  work  their  employeea  a  nasonsWa  number  of 
hours  if  they  were  compelled  to  seU  their  goods  In  a  competlttva 
maiket  fllled  with  the  goods  of  other  manufaeturen  vomng 
employees  unreaaonably  long  houra  at  unreaaonably  low  wagaa.  Tba 
passage  of  State  laws  shortening  the  hours  of  em|dayment  fttr  ^ 
workers  tn  one  Stote  would  not  meet  the  sttuatlao.  he  said,  bacetnea 
unices  other  States  psssed  similar  lawa  regulating  tha  hosnra  cT 
en^doyment,  tbe  manufactursrs  required  bv  Stato  law  to  work  tho 
shorter  hours  oould  not  con4>ete  with  manuf  actursra  in  crther 

The  logic  of  the  position  of  this  Alabama  buatnasBnan  Is 
swerahle.  It  clearly  Uliistratsa  and  provea  the  inadequaoy  of 
laws  regulating  marhniim  hours  and  minimum  wagea  in  themanu- 
f acturlng  of  goods  which  must  and  do  enter  into  the  stream  of 
interstoto  commerce  end  oompeto  with  goods  manufactured  ta 
other  Stotes  which  do  not  provide  such  necessary  legislative  protec- 
tion agahist  unhaalthful  working  hours  and  sweatshop  wages. 
Purely  local  Induatrles  and  services  may  and  should  oontlttne  tn  tha 
future  aa  in  the  past  to  he  gowned  and  regulated  by  purtiy  local 
laws,  but  goods  for  national  distribution  and  consumption  can  only 
be  regulated  by  the  Psderal  Oovemmant.  Individual  States  eannc* 
and  wiU  not  pass  protective  laws  for  workers  in  Induatclsa  whose 
producto  are  aold  In  Interatoto  oommeroe  if  the  manufacturers  of 
other  Stotes  are  free  to  gain  competitive  advantsgcs  by  undercut- 
ting their  woriccrB'  wagee  and  oveiati etching  thalr  worfcsnf  boura. 

Last  week  I  reoelved  through  the  malls  tbe  pay  voueben  of  a 
group  of  employeee  working  in  a  sister  Stoto  in  the  mannfaoturs 
of  goods  that  oompeto  with  a  number  of  Alahema  faetoriea.  Tha 
pay  vouchers  showed  that  their  hourly  pay  was  wretchedly  low, 
ranging  from  8.4  oente  to  11.3  cento  per  hour,  and  even  with  this 
wretched  pay  they  were  given  only  4^  days'  amptoynksnt  a  we^. 
Axul  they  bad  to  work  In  a  Ttot,  stuffy.  lU-ventllated.  vfistaha 
room." 

I  bave  a  good  friend  in  Alabama  who  manufactures  tbe  same 
product.    Thla  Alabama  mantifacturer  baa  tried  to  lire  vp  to  tba 
wage  and  hours  standards  fixed  by  the  N.  B.  A.    But  what 
does  he  have  to  continue  to  pay  fair  wages  and  work 


hours,  if  he  must  compete  in  the  market  vrtth  shlrto  produced  by 
manuf aetuFKa  In  other  Statea  paying  their  wmkera  8  oento  per 
hour?  The  answer  Is  very  clear.  The  Secretary  of  Lsbor  ptodoead 
a  chart  at  the  bearings  on  the  wage  and  hour  btn  bef oca  our 
Joint  committee,  showing  quite  graphicaUy  that,  after  If .  B.  A.  waa 
abdlished.  the  firms  in  the  cotton-garmant  Indiartry  whl^  Totan- 
tarlly  maintained  tbe  wage  and  hour  provisions  of  tbe  codas  lost 
business  to  those  firms  which  lengthened  tbe  hours  and  cut  tha 
wages  of  their  workers.  And  the  chsrt  showed  that  tha  employera 
who  stretched  hours  the  most  increased  their  bOBlneaB  tha  mock. 
Chiseling  Is  casUy  to  the  Nation  but  profitable  to  the  rtitseiir. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  I  had  a  protest  from  a  manufketurar  dalm- 
Ing  that  the  propoeed  Psdersl  law  providing  minimum  wagaa  and 
Tn«x«"'""T  hours  would  put  his  factory  out  of  bualiiaaa  He  stated 
that  the  minimum  wage  be  paid  was  86  per^weAaad  that  board 
could  he  obtained  In  the  commtmlty  for  from  88  to  88  P« ''•^ 
After  paying  88  per  week  board,  his  worker  would  have  81  Itft 
per  week  upon  which  to  obtain  the  other  necessttlaB  (ff  Ufa. 
What  contributkm  can  workera  make  to  purchasing  tba  goods  oC 
the  farms  and  faetoriea  of  America  tf.  after  paying  for  their  board, 
they  have  left  only  883  per  year?  _^       _^ 

Theee  are  not  isolated  and  exceptional  mstonw.  Thay  sBdiS 
aU  over  this  Hatlon.  Men  and  women  have  written  ma  from  avary 
part  of  this  country  giving  ma  such  examplea  of  their  wagea  aad 
houra.  Bvldenoe  was  submitted  to  the  Joint  rogmnlttea  aoaatdar- 
ing  tbe  wage-and-hour  blU  indicating  that  wages  ofjaas  thaa 
85  per  week  could  be  found  throughout  tba  entire  country. 

T^Mlay  when  w«  yet  h%ve  probably  aa  many  aa  8,000j000  PM^ 
who  are  unable  to  find  JOba  la  prlvato  employmant.  aad  who 
must  be  supported  by  pirtttng  a  tax  upon  the  product  of  t^ame 
who  do  woik.  many  of  these  wmiona  who  are  fortunate  «noagn 
to  have  Joba  are  oompeUed  to  vrork  unreasonably  long  aad  im- 
healthful  hours.  A  worker  hi  a  middle  western  State  recently 
wrote  me  that  men  in  his  trade  are  obliged  to  work  firom  84  to 
70  hours  a  wartc  or  aa  he  put  it  -TO  to  85  percent  of  tti^  ^?Mng 
hours."  A  recent  study  of  an  hnportant  industry  hf  tta  Mbor 
Departmoit  showed  that  over  80  percent  <rf  the  wortara  wera 
working  in  excess  of  40  hours  per  week.  Unreasonably  long  bom 
and  wagee  bdow  a  Mvtog  subsLstence  levrt  not  QOlf  top«*tt; 
health  and  morale  of  the  workers,  but  in  tbe  end  tbay  brtaf 
fh«n«  and  destruction  to  our  economic  system  itself. 

But  some  uniffeslnnsl  economlsto  and  short-sighted  Manttfac- 
turars  say,  "K  you  reduce  hours  and  increaae  ""^V^J^  »*dnea 
production  and  bring  on  the  economy  of  scarol^."  This  tc^om 
lo^cal  at  flrst  hsaring.  because  we  know  that  other  things  hataid 
oqual  one  man  can  do  more  work  in  13  hours  than  ha  caa  hi  8. 
But  can  the  man  working  13  hours  per  day  produoe  mora  ta  » 
years'  ^«wM>  than  be  could  on  an  8-hotir  day?  Do  you  baJtava, 
and  can  any  economist  prove  that  our  economic  aodaty.  with 
more  than  9.000,000  workers  engaged  In  produetais  fpMS  for 
interstate  oommeroe,  eould  produoe  more  in  30  yaaia  u  «1  war 
13  hours  daily,  than  they  could  with  an  8-hour  dayt 
the  Uvea  of  Ameriean  men  and  women  be  ~  ' 
and  more  whoieaoraa  on  tbe  13-hour  day? 
are  producing  goods  for  toteiatote 
40  hours  per 
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it  wplaiw  a&d  ae- 

tbaory   ttet 

fafla  to  «K- 

•t  ■!■!  i«ni.M 

tt  laiiB  to 

tW  ad6QUAto 

of  dlTfllMd  are  wbfBa 

tbat  alxirtar 

la  tiMMI  <m  fh* 

li  fyay  am; 

_  Jay  fwnwwBCi 

o(  MKivlly  ■•  wmrti  ••  any 

ftvm  vftdcta  tM  aiv  suffulDg 

a  acaiwtty  «f  yundMaiiig  povrar.    TSiat 

dmaattGaUy  anMurvnt  when  bustBaaa 

«P  la  MM.    Ika  ataty  of  tbat  cirtlapaw  can  be 

»n  tba  4Mrtt«felo«  «f  InooaM  vhtch  ooeonvd 

#j000uQ0O  VffWAft  WlkO 

Of  iMM  or  taaa,  and  toe 

cteai  Ml  ml  III  llfiMB  Md  0B»-bair  bUltans.    In 

»  oalf  IJWMMWO  paopla.  or  ciim  half  aa  many  as  to 

iribla  to  npart  a  tanMe  toemB*  o(  96  AW  or  lev. 

of  thla  olaai  to  VU»  aoMsatad  only  $iDjOOOjOOOMO, 

of  the  avar^a  aaan  «aa  thua  hatac  oUpjped  a  thim. 

^y  altogetlMr.  vtort  vaa  bappantoc  to  tba  big 


nm  dM  not  dtoltoa.   Par  to  U»as  tlure  mm  16X)00 

aMa  to  saiKari  aa  inrrrt  to  nirm  of  wojoo 

of  tlila  f  I—  aqtragated  t^W0.00O;DO0.    Aadtol«a» 

twioa  u  B*By  iBdMdaala  aa  to  UOa  wa  able  to  report 

to  aSHM  of  960,000.  vttb  aa  aoptagato  toeoaa  of 

thaa  throa  tlmaa  as  mucb  as  to  1022.  not 

of  tttoso  who  eoald  dloconrer  lonpholea  to  tba 


of  tocooBO  oanaed  to  103B  a  thaoreUcal  over- 
aad  on  the  fann.  not  becauae  toe  Amerl- 
ttaey  ooold  oonsuma,  bat  because  tba 
cttlaeaa  did  not  have  tba  purebaatng  power 
and  faim  ooold  produea, 
of  aoavetl^  ztolly  bosan.  Tta  mffllon  work- 
X84W.d00  wtofeMS  loat  Ml  of  tbatr  tooome.  Business 
tta  pnidnetton  not  becaoaa  of  a  soaietty  of  labor  or 
of  faetorta  tvt  becaoaa  of  a  laiek  of  denaad  and  a 
or  yumtiaaUn  power,  ftodoctlon  went  down  and  the 
"aooboagr  or  auaiUti-  and  tba  greatoat  waste  to  aB  human 
■w>  lis  liinslallm  bUgbt  upon  an  Aaaartean  Ufa.  It  baa 
Hwt  tola  oooBtty  baa  loat  stoea  1039  over  M00.> 
of  mtdtKlhm  of  iBBfid  goods  and  sarvlasa  irttleh 
tiaa  (esutt  of  Idle  macihlnary. 
'  aad  fiUa  men.  It  did  not 
or  nlstag  the  w^ss  by  law. 
of  aeawilty  acaaatuatod  long  boon  aad  f nrtoer 
btfow  a  liTtog  ataadard.  untfl  by  llareb  4. 
took  tba  oath  of  odka.  the  hows  were 
tba  lawestt  aad  ths  nrodnctlan  of  tba 
that  ttaia  aouatiy  has  aeea  for  a 
and  wbaat  lotttag  to 

aad  HinfsaiUiiiBl  groopa 
propuftfcto  of  oar  popnlatlnn     If  f anaera 

to  boy  toe  produeto 
at  toir  Briaaa,  tbaaa  prndaots  wUl  not  aad 

toacU  at  a 
wttb  SMMr  wffi  nMks  this  busl- 
oftba 

Iba  prlea  of  the 

pay  tor  tba 
tba 

aad  tibs  tosm 
tobiqr  tbaproducto 


ba.  and  wlkat  It  «m  ba  if 


this  goveriunental  profnm.  oootlaoeB.    Tim 
earners  who  reeelve  distresilngly  low 
ta^y  liHV  hours  Is  stlU  not  what  it  dioidd  be. 
and  wtoat  It  will  be.  If  the  pwaent  ^" 

CttVTjSu  OQw* 

Aboot  8  hundred  years  ago  the  MoglUti 
reduce  by  law  the  working  bouts  of  women  fmn  15  hoars  a  dsgr . 
to  12  and  of  children  from  12  hours  to  10.  The  blatarhm  of  that ' 
period  reeords  that  this  humane  legislation  was  apprmed  by  an 
hot  a  few  manufacturers  and  so-called  prafenlanal  twonnmlBts 
irtio  contended  "to  a  most  poalttre  manner  that  tbs  isr^wani 
new  limitation  could  not  fail  to  rob  tbem  of  an  pnastWe  pmSk. 
to  raise  the  price  of  goods,  to  lower  wages,  aad  to  rato  the  cavort 
trade."  Almost  Identical  arguments  were  adraneed  lesB  than  SO 
years  ago  by  the  steel  Industry  against  the  aboUtkm  of  the  IS-boor 
day.  lime  baa  proved  the  inaecuraey  of  tbeae 
prophesies,  condemned  in  Holy  Writ. 

to  order  to  make  Amnlcan  Iwmliif  more  siaUe  aad  to 
American  agriculture  mote  secure;  to  prorlde  Bkon 
wlto  money  for  the  products  of  farm  aad  factory;  to  ledaoe  nUef 
rolls  and  to  reduce  taxes  at  the  aaaie  tlBse:  to  brtog  aboot  an 
ever>tocreaslng  production  of  goods  aad  sarvloea  tor  Iha  health, 
comfort,  aad  happiness  of  the  Amerlcaa  peo^e;  to  taJas  toe 
ataadards  of  Amerleaa  living  and  to  make  this  a  baHes  eouutiy 
to  itolch  to  live.  American  farmers  are  entitled  to  have  fiheifr 
Government  pratoet.  tbem  fnan  the  baakruptoy  prodaeed  by  leer 
fann  prices,  and  American  Industrial  wosksrs  an  entltied  to 
their  Oovemment  protect  them  by  law  agatnat  working  hmas  to 
Indnatry.  destructive  to  healto.  and  to  sssiim  the  paymsnt  to 
of  a  minimum  wage  adequate  to  the  minlmaai 
American  citizen.  For  these  objectivee  millions  of 
love  their  fellow  Americans  "hare  only  just  begoa  to  flgbd." 


Tbe  Coort  in  the  Americaii  SjBtem 


EXTENSION  OF  RFTMARTg^^ 

or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  KOPPLEMANN 

OF  CONNECnCDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thur^ay,  Jvly  22, 1937 


RADIO  AIIDRRRR  OF  HON.  HEEZMAH  P.  KanUBCAHB.  OP 

ooRNEcnccrr.  juns  27.  losr 


Mr.  KOPPT.EMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ando'  tbe  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  tbe  Rkcoko,  I  include  tbe  foDowtDg 
address  which  I  delivered  over  tbe  radio  on  Jane  37: 

The  bUl  to  Uberaliase  oiir  judiciary  Is  agato  about  to  make  ftanfr- 
page  news. 

Tblo  proposal  when  advanced  on  February  6  waa  dedazed  to 
have  ihocked  a  great  many  people.  It  was  suppuaud  to  have 
shocked  a  great  many  Uembers  of  Congress.  I  do  not  Icnow  why. 
This  very  method  of  curtailing  the  dictatorial  power  of  the 
Judiciary  has  been  a  matter  of  dlacusslon  for  at  least  2  years. 
But  today  those  who  profess  to  protest  this  measure  cry  out.  as 
toe  ffiaemles  of  the  New  Deal  have  cried  out  slnoe  betosr  tlmaa 
began  to  return  and  their  stocks  resumed  the  payment  of  divi- 
dends, that  the  President  seeks  to  become  a  dictator,  tliat  Con- 
gress has  given  over  its  powers  to  the  Executive.  What  bunk! 
When,  to  farmer  administrations,  because  a  Congieas  has  carried 
out  the  recommendation  of  a  President,  has  It  therefore  been 
charged  with  relinquishing  its  powers?  When,  to  times  past, 
because  a  President  has  made  recommendaUons  wlilch  the  Con- 
gress carried  out,  has  he  therefore  been  called  a  dictator?  Oh. 
there  have  been  instances — George  Washington  waa  dubbed  a 
dictator,  so  was  Andrew  Jackson  and  Ahrafaam  T.tn/OT^i«  Calumny 
was  heaped  upon  Woodrow  WUson.  Look  up  the  newspapers  of 
his  day  and  read  what  toey  prtoted  about  Teddy  Booaevelt  and 
his  'laig  Stick." 

Section  3  of  article  n  of  the  Constitution  stotes  eaq>llcltly  the 
President  shall  from  time  to  time  •  •  •  recommend  to  the 
consideration  of  Congress  such  measures  as  he  shall  Judge  neces- 
sary and  expedient.  Is  then  oiir  Chief  Executive  to  be  accused 
of  asiAing  dictatorial  powers  when  he  but  foDows  toe  mandate 
lasuecl  him  by  the  Constitution  and  which  he  swore  to  uphold? 
Such  name  calling  would  be  amusing,  and  I  could  f^iipfp'g"  it 
wltoout  comment,  except  that  the  term  "dictator"  disturbs  people 
who  do  not  stop  to  think  tbe  subject  thnx^. 

It  did  not  take  me  long  in  Washtogton  to  dlaoover  tl»t  bsfbre 
this  administration  was  placed  in  office  by  the  pf^pie.  bt.i«1iitinn 
was  largely  dfctoted  by  privileged  Interests. 

Z  have  ttttad  m^  talk  this  evening  "TOMb  Court  to  tba 


When  toe  founders  of  our  Nation  laid  down  tlks  pttuffpl'T"  of 
Oovemment.  they  divided  toe  activity  of  Government  Into  three 
ftaactloae.  Tbese  fonetlona,  ndille  separate,  were  iwv*umJ*m  to 
cooperate  wlto  each  other.  Tbere  to  Cha  Snentlse^  edio  to  ttia 
oVtoto  of  Bblp  of  state.    There  la  tbe  kglstotive  body,  zqpre- 
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,  , ,__ duty  It  Is  to  wttto  iato  Isar  toroni- 

laa  for  good  government,  and  the  demands  of  tbe  pea|da  for 
eooDoole  and  aoelal  rlghta.  And  third,  there  la  tike  Judtaal 
brancAu  Jealously  Independent.  Its  members  secure  to  their  poate 
during  good  behavior  or,  to  otiier  words,  for  life.  But  tlM  most 
iBUMrtaat  cl  these  tiuee  is  toe  lagtalatlve  body,  beoaase  Its 
lld^rs  are  sleeted  by  tbe  juinpiiB  at  frequent  totarvala.  It  to 
oompoeed  of  mea  aad  vromen  who  are  truly  xepteaentafttes  «c 
toe  people,  and  vrtio  are  snpfweed  to  express  thslr  views  and 
toelr  vrttoes.  Most  InqMrtant  of  all.  ft  la  compoaed  of  mea  aad 
womea  who  are  directly  leqionalble  to  tba  pe^;>le  and  wlio  oan 
be  turned  out  by  the  peofde  at  any  electloa. 

IMay.  throogb  tbe  nmianns  as  Is  proper  to  a  democracy,  toe 
people  of  toe  United  Stotes.  mare  than  at  any  ottosr  tbae  to  tba 
btatorr  of  tbe  BepabUe.  really  govern.  __ 

me  Kxeeuttve  Ukewlse  iT&^eA  by  tbe  peofda  aad  la  dlreeOy 
iveponstole  to  tbem.  K  bis  program.  If  bis  aoeomplishnients  are 
iniine  wlto  toe  views  of  tb»  majority,  aa  waa  the  oae  elto 
Ur.  Boosevett.  ba  may  be  reelected.  Iforeover  the  PfV*^^ 
him  IfsBtosn  for  the  Bouse  cf  nepneeiitatlves  aad  the  Seaato 
wlto  are  sympathetie  and  favorable  to  hla  vlawpotot.  to  order 
to  help  blm  put  bis  program  aeroas.  If  on  tbe  otbsr  bead,  bto 
nraiaaai  la  dlataiteful.  hla  acmmpMshiwmto  aie  diasppotoBBg. 
toovdd  be  oome  up  for  reelection,  he  la  detieatod  or  toe  people 
lefaas  to  siqipart  blm  to  the  bienalal  eoagrssstonBl  electioas  aad. 
t«««»arf  of  Ktvlag  blm  a  eooperatlve  Oongrsas.  they  elect  men 
•adwomea  whoT  will  ftostrate  bis  progzam.  That  happened  to 
1980  wlien  Ur.  Hioower  was  fretidsnt.  

These  two  branches  tbe  execuUve  and  tbe  leglslattse— are  tndy 
toe  Am*^'^n  legislative  system.  The  ana  U  dq>endent  xqxm  toe 
other,  but  toe  Congress  has  more  power  than  the  Prertdrat.  The 
PresMent  oaa  recenuaend  a  pleoa  of  tegbrtatinn  Tbe  Oangnas  eaa 
turn  It  down.  That  la  the  end  of  It.  A  Mcmbsr  of  CoDgreas  can 
pttmose  legislation;  Congress  can  pass  It:  the  President  ean  veto  it: 
but  doaa  toat  turn  it  down?  Not  at  an.  T*e  measeie  can  eoB» 
back  to  Congress  and  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  House  and 
Senate  can  override  the  President's  veto.  Hence,  we  see.  under 
our  estoblisbed  aad  proven  lystem,  any  thoqel'tt  of  dlctotortoip  on 
toe  part  of  our  Executive  Is  ridiculous. 

Ptor  instance,  several  Congresses  approved  the  prepayment  of  the 
bonus.  Several  Prestdeoto  vetoed  tt.  Thoae  Piertdeats  were  up- 
held, because  when  tbe  meaeure  was  returned  to  Ooagrsss  it  was 
not  possible  to  secure  a  two-thirds  majority  to  boto  Houses  to 
overrtde  the  veto  Were  the  Ptesldente  who  vetoed  tboee  bonus 
measures  dietotors  because  their  Congresses  stigported  their  vetoes? 

But  how  did  President  Boeeevelt  fare  wlto  his  bonus  veto?  So 
strong  was  he  against  the  prepayment  <rf  the  bonus  that  he  went 
to  the  CaplUd  and  personally  deUvered  his  veto  message  to  Con- 
greas.  No  soonsr  bad  be  left  the  Capitoi  after  dsUverlng  bis  veto 
message  than  the  BkNMe  rcdl  call  overriding  bis  veto  waa  began. 
The  Senate  that  time  upheld  toe  President,  but  a  year  later  boCh 
Houses  of  Congress  Joined  to  overriding  tbe  veto.  Who  was  toe 
dicUtor  to  that  instance,  toe  President  or  Con^esBTA  dictator 
would  have  found  some  BMtood  of  forciag  aa  unwUUag  Oongrsss 
to  bow  to  bis  dcerea. 

I  recall  another  |rM*«TiAit  to  tXUs  same  admlnlstratloawben  the 
President  battled  Oongreas  on  an  lny>ortant  Itoue  aad  ha*.  When 
tbe  work  relief  affCDprtatkm  blU  was  up  to  IMS  to«e  vraa  con- 
siderable (damor  to  Congress  tbat  emptoyssa  on  weclc-nUsf  prjj- 
ecto  be  paid  at  the  rates  prevailing  to  private  todasteyv^^ 
President  took  the  stand  that  toe  Oovemment  waa  not  a  Prt7»te 
emaiover,  that  the  woik-rdisr  program  oouM  no*  be  likened  to  a 
peraoaaent  tadiatry.  that  aU  toe  OoeeRuaMt  wanted  to  do  vm 
to  give  thcss  pecvde  a  suhslstance  w«ge  to  tide  tbem  over  uatt 
the  time  when  they  could  Obtato  regidar  wortc  at  regular  rates  of 
pay.  nr  a  months  tbe  wotk-Tsllef  blB  waa  held  up  for  this  potot 
and  the  President  was  overridden  by  the  Congrtes.  

A  few  weeks  ago  a  meaMne  vslattng  to  vatsasa^  iMuraaee  wm 
glvea  a  Presidential  veto.  Wl»en  It  was  retuzned  to  Ooogresstoe 
House  and  Senate  promptty  passed  tbe  measora  over  again,  dlsre- 
nrdlag  tbe  Praaldcntial  veto.  Tbia  ooold  not  happen  uadsr  a 
dietotostoip.  It  would  aot  be  pcsaittted  to  bafpea  if  oar  Feed- 
dent  today  were  sseklng  diBtatanshlp.  Bemember.  too.  thrt^toe 
dictatorships  tbat  have  qirung  up  abroad  ooeuned  ln_^oouattlBa 
which  at  beet  had  only  ei5>ertmented  wtto  deiaocracy.  Dnaomey 
bad  aot  been  t»nh>rt<toH  m  the  very  fouadaUons  of  tbe  nation  aa 
la  the  ease  wtth  the  Uhlted  States. 

T^  viyooe  aequatated  with  tike  pteeesa  of  legislation  to  Ctea- 
gnw  tt  to  ilsailj  uadsrstaadsble.  ao  loBf  aa  oar  piuaunt  sjiduui 
cstota,  ttiat  ao  aiaa  can  set  hlrasdf  up  as  a  dictator.  BeganBssa 
of  wbo  propoBSs  toe  measure,  vdiether  It  to  oontotaed  to  a  Preal> 
dentlal  msssags.  wbetb«  It  to  offered  tf  toe  ebainnan  of  toe 
oonunttfeee  aadf  kaosm  to  have  adrntaiatratlve  beektog.  or  wliethflr 
It  to  propoaed  by  aa  ladtviduid  Meaober  of  Coagress,  ca 
undergoee  the  same  scrutiny,  toe  same  analysis,  aad  the 
hauto«.  TCganHaas  of  tta  sponsovto4». 

Take  thto  Court  proposal,  I'or  instance.  It  vras  totredoeed  aad 
immedtotely  aetaiied  to  a  committee.  Tlwt  eoamfttee  aootbt 
the  optmomi  of  difflafent  OovemnMnt  dspartmsnta  Whidt  would 
be  toterasted  or  affected.  PubUe  beanaga  were  tbea  bdd.  Lead* 
i^  opponente  of  the  uteasmc  m  well  aa  of  ilM  artartnistratloa  taa- 
tilled  agalast  toe  bilL  In  tiie  meantime  todlvldual  Ifsaibera  of 
OongEWH  studied  tbe  bilL  Soaw  of  tbem  are  uam  prepared  vrtto 
changes  and  amendmenta.  as  happena  wtth  all  leghrtattrm 

MQovrtng  the  pobUc  hearings,  the  conrmittea  beld  r* 

—'noa,  aad  for  a  auaber  of  we^a  tbe  proviaioaa  of  the 
diBcuswrt.  azgusd.  and  further 
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Til  ilito  lilaiiHu  Hill  Tiwmitoii  niiMinntia  Tii  a  Tf  m  MtoH 
adversely  retorted 
yet  what  the  aaMoa  of  tba 

I  have  never  Inomm  a  piece  of  _ 
by  OongraH  to  eaaetty  Hie  term  It  was  totoudaoed.  Par 
gressional  laws  are  not  tbe  wortc  of  one  todlvldual:  they  axe  tbe 
woik  of  an  tbe  men  aad  women  deetsd  to  xcpreaent  tbe  ABNrtoan 
peofiB. 

In  a  body  repreaenttog  ao  many  dUtaeat  taterests.  ao  many  dtf- 
foent  potote  of  view,  tt  to  tmpoastble  to  aspect  aaaalailty  tt 
minion.  Tba  Court  bffl  to  now  on  a  tortaoDS  lagldattva  roote. 
"niere  an  so  many  poastolltttoa  for  fthanfsi  tbat  no  one  os 
diet  how  the  bin  wm  read  if  tt  eboidd  ba  adopted.  It  to 
tbely  possible  to  dtange  tt  aboo^  ao  tbat  K 
Its  otlgtoal  form  or  totent  at  aO. 

In  toe  House  of  Beptesentativea  R  must  not  only  ba 
iq>on  by  toe  Judiciary  Committee  but  partMH» 
on  Butoa  as  weU.    In  aU  of  tbto  procedure  tba 
tbalr  own  judgment,  aad  I  aay  tbto  advisedly  to  splto  of  > 
you  nu^  have  read  or  beard  from  tbe  elsobraukl. 
iynr>«i«t^i_  Mid  pubUctota  who  wttefk  tba  preaaat 

Here  to  your  awwsr  to  tboae  who  cbaiga  dlotatonb^    Oa  tbto 
very  bm  tbe  tedspsndnaoe  of  tbe  lismben  of  Ouugwss  bee  evl> 
deaced  ItaeU  soAoleat^  to  prove  to  aay  fair-ndadad 
President  or  no  Prerideat.  kglriatinn  wiU  be  adopts! 
the  Cangreas  Itaelf  bettsvsa  to  it. 

Quite  a  different  situation  has  obtained  wtto  the  Jadieiary. 
third  branoh  of  goveraaMat  set  vg)  by  tbe  fboadan  of  tbe  Bai 
Tts  vrord  baa  beea  supreme.  Ite  rtortokms  have  bem  law.  Not 
aooooataUe  to  tbe  peo^.  aot  rsipoaalhle  to  aayone  for  tbeto 
actl<ms,  Ite  membera  have  gtvea  tliMwaslvss  prlvilotea.  toey  have 
dralsd  to  oertato  tostaaeaa  tlgbto  of  luakioe  that 
to  the  people  would  aever  have  dared. 

I«t  us  not  fool  ooiadves  toto  bdlevlag  tbat 
Juatloes  were  cboesn  for  any  otbsr  naaon  tbaa  tbeir  arts  ef  lay« 
alty  to  toe  poUtlcal  party  to  power  vrben  they  were  aaaiad  or 
their  sThcianre  to  tbe  poMtleal  phttoaophy  of  tba  Freatdent  then 
to  oOea.    Tbe  JOatloea  named  by  FreaidOBt  Baidlag  or 

OooUdge.  Bbovcr.  or  Wilson  waa  aot  rtraagen  to 

appototmente  to  tba  bench  w«e  reeogaltton  aad  reward. 

Thto  statement  does  aot  meaa  tbat  I  tkewn 
our  JiMtlcea.   atotesmsitohip  daasrv  tta 
fore,  we  have  iMd— f ortunatsly  for  tlte 
tioes  wbo  typUad  tbs  sasentlal  Gbaiaetadetioa  of 


tba 


Tbere  have  been  greet  lustioss^ 
noMy  and  wboaa  namaa  will  be  leversd  bgr 
Bat  theee  great  Been  are  the  eaoeption  retlier 

too  oftm  BMB  have  ooeae  to  tbe  bench  vrtto  pt _  ^ 

to  govemasent.  «i  to  eoonomtna.  aa  to  tbe  obUgatioaa  of 
In  atudying  laaa.  to  reviewing  cease  bcougbt  befc  **^ 
oould  not  rMsaae  Htnisailiie  fraia  these  precencelv 
open  mind,  wtdeb  to  ao  naeesaary  an  attribute  of 
alto  on  ttiaiadiaial  ben^  has  been  too  often  misalag. 

Mbt  Bumy  yean  aftsr  tbe  fooadlag  of  tbe  Nation  vw 
that  tbe  Supreme  Court  had  created  of  itaslf  a  body  v^' 
oould  not  be  affected  by  pidtUc  opinion.    Tnsiisail  of 
wlto  tbe  oth«  two  tamarbes  of  the  Oovetnaiea^  it 
to  Judgment  <9on  tbem.    Aa  far  back  aa  lUO 
the  danger  of  a  luttelal  diototorsb^  and 

**»—!*-"  for  •tdbtlftoattrms"  to  oertato  o 

that  MaxabaU  dSKtsroualy  leooneiled  law  to  bto 

la  1819  ba  wrote  to  JOdgs  flpeaosr  Boeae: 
la  aaisra  tbii«  of  wax  to  the  beads  of  the  Jadieiary 
may  twtot  aad  ahape  toto  aay  form  tbey  pltoas" 

liore  receatly.  O^tof  Justtoe  Eugbea  baa  nnutfked: 
sUtutifan  to  what  the  gutaeaie  Oowt  aeys  tt  to." 

If  to  applying  the  dinnat  laea  of  Oiwuwas  to 
tinr*,,  to  detemaae  wtaethv  thoae  lesto  of  Oongna 
to  view  of  tbe  w«dli«  of  the  Ooaetltiitiea.  we  neelved  a  ^ 
nkoas  '^es*  or  rao"  fraoi  tbe  toaaabsre  of  tbe  beaoh  thsre  emdd 
be  no  QueeUoa  bat  that  a  baid  aad  fast  role  of  law  waa  betog 
•dbeied  to.  that  to  the  rsaAag  of  the  Oonatitatiaa  ae  otbsr 
toterpretatlon  oould  be  dbtataad.  But>  instead,  we  haes  one  grgop 
of  Jnatioee  saying  "yee"  aad  anottwr  poup  of  JnMooa 
"no."  Obvlooslytbe  pcraoaal  attitadoaof  tbe  Jostiosa 
ecowmir  aad  aodal  pnibiama  have  govwnai 
of  the  Oonatltatlan. 

in  a  recent  erticto,  Thstoaa  Beed  PoweO, 
Uw  at  Harvard,  statee  tbat  for  15 
Snpceme  Ctooit  a  aoUd  phalaas  of  four  who  by 
bean  hostile  to  toe  saereise  of  u 

Tbe  pablie  to  not  aware  of  all  tbe  eaaas  which 
atdffed  by  the  Bugr— ~*  Court  doting  noent  yeea  aad  to 
tbe  same  four  have  nUed  advenely  to  toe 
undsrite  tbe  Bew  Deel  program.    Bat  toess 
prladnlee  were  there,  however,  and  to  each  Inetonae  It  waa  a 
of  tbe'pidflie  good  aad  Ito  proteetian  by  the 


It 


tbe  Ooart 

I 
tbat  the  _ 
pesslng.  aa  to 


that  nine 
mf  fteqasntty  tt  to  aot 
the  OWI  War  waa 
totbeDred 


of  tlw 
with  tta 


1840 
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oC  tbt  Ooa- 

tlM  oosMtanl 
nottdnt  iftMrt  e( 

TH  WMiiiMt  aMkwtlM  dMRd  oC  mKIomI  dwlnpnumt  m  th» 

It.  ta  fim  and  xaaaqatfoaA  tooM.    Its  phtKwophy  Is 

nrs,  tba  paopl*",  ud  it  paswlt*— oay.  tt  n^oixM— Gov- 

w,  tiM  pMpla^  flBd  ti  necwTy. 
to  that  juMifuWa    Hott  tts  majftlo  itaipUeitf : 
*yr%  tiM  pMpto  «<  tta  Uattid  BtatM,  ta  o^dor  to  farm  a  mon 
partiwt  wilsB.  attaWMi  juttea,  biaim  diMnwUci  tnnqoUUty.  pn>- 
vMa  tar  tlM  codubob  dattaaa,  pnaota  tha  faneral  mifare.  and 
ttM  Mwitifi  or  IttNTty  to  uuiaaiiaa  and  our  postenty.  do 
aatabUah  thia  Oonstttutlan  for  Um  TTUtad  Statas  of 


S%. 


X  do  not  baUaf*  tti* 

gf   BEMUIJ 


bastoty  vrltten.   I  think  It 

tturt  It  was  tha  result  of  much 

nods  and  ramade  until  Just  tha 

Ih  theoB  faw  Unoa  m  have  the 

Wa  hsfo  tha  statement  that 

upoB  tha  win  of  tha  people  and 

Wa  have  the  statement 

vMhIa  our  bordara  at  all  tlmea.  that  under 

mat  a  psfaet  union,  not  a  conglomeration 

aa  In  ■vrapa.    Wa  ham  the  statement  that  the 

•varythlBg  which  afleeta  human 

of  tha  entlia  OofSfMnent;  or.  In  other  worda. 

It  pannMi  the  people  to  do  erenthing  they 

to  maka  tor  a  hatter  ijstem.    Srerything 

« taehateautr. 

X  MO  ab  wtf  «f  oeanaailnff  the  eoofualon  which  must  result 
of  mm  stick  to  the  letter  of  the  law  in  violation 

group  of  men  find 
pvadta  tha  eqireerton  of  tha 

of  o«r  iBV  la  la  ttahanda  of  a  amall  grotqp  of 

of  their  allWatlninai  of  their  preconcelTed  attt« 

could  ne?w  he  expected  to 

«r  to  avaa  raaocalaa  the  aew  and  growing  attltadea 

whidi  had  been  horn  out 

»  are  aow  battling  to  end. 

plaa  wan  that  ao  lakllng  waa  given  about  it 

people  vying  to  kid? 

durtag  the  campaign  court  actlvltlea,  wen 

la  aawipaper  eolttinna>  over  the  radio,  and  on 

that  If  Ur.  Rooae- 

ha  wouldfa  attar  the  Supreme  Court.    Op- 

polated  with  prMe  to  court  de- 

tavattdattat  Msv  Deal  legldatloa.    'niey   e^Mcted   the 

>ttU  for  it.  bat  tha  people  did  not.    Obvlouaty,  they  were 

elaa  they  would  not 

to  odiea  to  continue  the  work  it 

The  Mew  Deal,  which  had  been  frowned  upon 

Oaur^waa  tha  fua  la  the  last  campaign,  and 

to  oootiana  K. 

of  what  waaM.  hasfa  baaa  propoaed  aa  the  method 

of  tha  Bupreine  Ooort.  the 

ita  of  thla  adadalstatlaa.  thoae  aoone  gentlemen   and 

^aekled  with  glaa  ao  they  nlotted  their  poleoned 

last  taO.  would  nont  against  the  plan. 

•at  that  wa  would  attempt  to  amend  the 

Wa  aaak  Ifea  men  diraet  route  within  the  Oonstltn- 

f or  an  amendment, 
to  cover  ai^  emergency 
la  a  aaHea  whkii  waa  giuwlng.    We  have 
a  MBS  way  nan  tho  Wihtian  OnlnaVi    We  haw  eooia  a 

otath 
attn. 

that  tha  routtaa  of 
aadtha: 


tevo  fbllad  to  pareetva  that 

growth  of  tha 

fait  la  avaiT  part  of  Amerlcaa 


a  bathtOh.    Magusted.  ha  repUed.  "Why.  they'd 
to  plaat  flowers  In." 

Henpreaenta  a  definite  group  In  this  country  whl^  thinks  that 
way.  ^ere  are  traces  of  that  way  of  thinking  In  sonko  of  the 
Court  opinions  adverse  to  New  Deal  leglSIstlon. 

Our  opponents  are  annoyed,  I  fear,  because  we  have  Shoeen  ao 
distinctly  a  constitutional  method  of  obtaining  our  ends.  Under 
tii^ff  bin  we  do  not  seek  to  discard  a  Justice  as  soon  as  he  reachea 
the  age  of  70.  despite  the  fact  that  private  American  Indiistry 
thinks  a  man  has  outUved  hts  usefulness  long  before  that  age. 

under  this  bill,  should  Justices  desire  to  remain  on  the  Ben^ 
after  they  have  reached  70.  we  want  them  to  give  their  couneel. 
and  the  benefit  of  their  experience  and  wisdom  to  the  newer  men 
who  would  come  in  to  assist  them. 

Almost  any  day  the  debate  on  the  measure  Is  expected  to  start 
In  the  Senate.  The  opponents  of  the  bill  are  prepared  to  filibuster 
against  it.  lliey  claim  that  the  majority  of  the  Senate  Is  opposed 
to  the  bill.  Why,  then.  Is  It  necessary  to  resort  to  a  flllbusterf 
Plllbustera  are  resorted  to  by  the  minority  opposition  aa  a  last 
effort  to  defeat  a  measure  which  they  feel  can  be  passed. 

BegardlesB  of  the  outcome  of  this  Issue.  I  feel  that  It  win  have 
had  Its  salutary  effect.  The  American  people  have  learned  that 
there  Is  something  wrong  with  oxir  Judicial  system.  The  Issue 
now  Is  not  so  much  In  the  hands  of  Ckingress  as  It  Is  In  the  handa 
of  the  American  people.  I  believe  that  the  future  of  the  Republic 
requires  that  we  bring  our  Judiciary  up  to  date,  not  for  the  mo- 
ment, but  for  all  time.  I  believe  that  the  progress  of  America  re- 
quires a  progressive  attitude  on  the  part  of  all  three  branchea  of 
our  Government. 


Resonrces  Committee  Report  Greatest  State  Docu- 
ment in  History  of  Nation — ^Responsibility  of 
Business  Men— Revolutions,  Labor,  and  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thtarsday,  July  22,  1937 


ADDRESS  BT  MAURY  MAVKRICK  BEFORS  JUNIOR  BOARD  OF 
OOMMKRCT  LUNCHEON,  LEE  HOUSE.  WASHZNOTON.  D.  C, 
IHURSDAT.  JXTLY  23,  1937 


Mr.  MAVERICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent, 
I  include  a  speech  I  made  before  the  Junior  Board  of  Com- 
merce here  in  Washington  today.  Thursday.  July  22.  1937. 

In  this  speech  I  frankly  discussed  the  questions  of  labor 
along  with  other  problems  of  the  businessmen. 

I  mentioned  particularly  the  report  of  the  National  Re- 
sources Committee  entitled  "Ttehnological  Trends  and  Na- 
tional Policy",  which  I  believe  win  probably  prove  to  be  the 
greatest  state  document  in  our  history.  I  say  "state  docu- 
ment", because  it  is  an  examine  of  the  new  kind  of  document 
now  being  written. 

"State  papers"  In  the  past  generally  involved  some  philo- 
sophical theory  or  vague  idea  of  "liberty."  This  report  is  a 
departure  from  the  old  idea  and  gives  the  scientific  approach 
to  modem  problems.  And  all  of  us  know  that  every  day 
science  becomes  more  and  more  important. 

Tbt  speech  is  as  follows: 

nr  TRs  sua  rat  Am  on  trs  baicx  spot 

Ut.  CbMbroMn  and  fellow  Amerleiais.  I  have  been  Invited  to  9eek 
to  yon.  end  win  do  ao  seriously  on  what  X  believe  to  be  Impoctan* 
Ismes^et  face  the  Amwiran  people.  This  country  today  Is  beset 
py  l>oor  dlsturbanocs;  there  are  sUll  ten  or  more  million  unem- 
ployed—but as  tor  the  nxunber  of  mllUons,  it  doeent  n?»^«>  any 
dlfteanoe,  for  we  know  there  are  enough  mint^^g — ^»v)|  although 
we  have  what  Is  called  "reoofcry".  we  know  that  none  of  us  Is  M 
Mif-aBtiafled  as  we  were  10.  ao.  or  80  years  ago.  Thxoogboat  the 
world  there  are  revolutions  'and  wars,  and  the  International  attoa- 
tkm  Is  black. 

Tou  are  either  buslnwonen  cr  represent  that  group.  I  under- 
stand. Many  of  you  reiareaent  big  business  and  large  corporations. 
Big  or  little,  and  whatever  our  calling,  we  are  aU  in  the  same  pot 

•?•*  °"  ^  ■•■■•  ^ot.    That  means  ws  ought  to  try  to  wort 
tfedngaoot.  ^^ 


Let 

Mr 


■OOaCVBLT — ^HL 

goMlder  flist  the  influence  of  what  is  generally  known 
"MSB  men.  Mg  lawyers,  and  such  organisations  as  the 
lAmafaetDrBor  Awonatlon.  tbs  Ubtted  States  ~ 
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IBH 


the 


, of  the  united 

elnMst  vnontBQOvSly 

Boosevelt— the  press  by 
the  election  o(  the 


of  Ooaameree,  tlis  Liberty  Laagoe,  and 

States  o<  America.    AU  of  thoee  groups 

oppoeed  to  the   election  of  President 

circulation  was  some   88  percent 

X^esldent.  

What  was  ttie  result?  .  ^  ^     ,  ^    ^  __  *W4- 

ftoosevdt  was  overwhelmingly  reeleeted.    I  do  mx  «gr  «»■ 

order  to  have  a  peUtlcal  argumeBt.  but  to  atete  a  tact. 
Let  UB,  without  emoOon.  Inquire  Into  the  »«*««.,^'™2- 

These  groupe  originally  had  influence,  and  have  apimeoqy  wet  w. 

WhTT    Wda.  ttieir  original  Influence  was  based  en  ae  tMng  proe- 

JSJ  of  S^Stoto^BenerBl.  and  big  badness  In  p«tlcular. 

fmen  the  bottom  feU  out  the  mfluenoe  went  also. 


m 


Ear  ysar 
If  luid 


out,  or  riven 


i  HOT  nXOfZEABL 

And  the  only  naaoa  prosperity  had  eootlnwed  for 
oar  enemlngiT  llllmlt^t'^  vosouroes.    *' 

need  xtp  In  dsfelufnen»»  fas —  ^  ■  ^ 
BBonoea.  Suddenly,  a  few  years  ago.  we  found 
our  leooinees  wse  to  a  dai^eniua  oondttton.  and  that  they  would 
aU  be  destroyed  tmlesB  there  waa  nstlanal  conasrvatloii  of  what 
was  Isft. 

What  I  say  to  foa  is  miqueetlonaWy  *»«tMlj  endnot  J-eJ  « 
any  ptiUtleaf  theory.    And  staoe  we  mngtell  tt^fljm 

Knlr^we  BhotfM  view  our  ptoMeBss  ^'««»««*P2!*Si2LS2nSl! 
bias.    And  you  who  are  yoong  men  mgdejetap  teteWgwrt  prtU- 

des  which  wm  not  only  save  the  ooontry  5J^»<J^  "'JJ^ 
preserve  good  buslneas  and  serve  the  very  eorporation  or  ooepo- 

ratlons  with  whlOh  yon  are  connected.  

t^-i^ffrm  .—Alt  or  BuaaiMS  MMjmoMMMMt,  vouxicu.  matuuiuma, 

am  ULBOB  OaOAMBATIOir 

In  (tfder  to  tborouflthly  understand  the  situation,  we  mxist  make. 
t  SlS^ntaln  atoSsdons.  Plrst  of  all  we  must  ••toit^f  ««; 
compushmenti  of  science,  the  manA  of  mat^ilnery.  m"*^*?*^^! 
p^fection  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years  ah«d  ^  bustoess 
Management,  political  institutions,  and  labor  organlM^n. 

Let  me  repeat  this:  Sdencete  bundiwte  ,^JJ5,^*;**«„^  JS" 
ahead  of  biSnees  management,  political  instttutlonB,  and  labor 

"'jS^^Stok  an  win  agree  that  If  It  Is  possible  to  have  the  In- 
telligent coordination  of  an  these  forces  there  Is  enough  oX 
resoxttoes  for  aU  to  have  plenty.  ^  .  ^  .. 

So  our  Job  la  to  coordinate  these  factora.  which  I  believe  Is  poe- 
slhle.  If  we  uae  our  heads.    « 

BBSouacm  coacKrrm  fw*  ji^agngn— <  m  iwiigaita  m  axx 

In  the  last  few  days  the  National  Resources  Committee  made 
oubUe  one  of  the  meet  f"— »"g  oao^rebeaBlve,  and  Intelligent  re- 
ports in  the  history  of  nations.  The  tltie  of  this  report  1«  Tech- 
nological Trends  and  National  Policy— Including  the  Social  ImpU- 
catlons  of  New  Inventloas. 

I  Bhall  not  discuss  It  at  this  point,  except  to  say  that  every  busi- 
nessman in  America,  every  laboter.  every  tocher,  ought  to  take 
time  out  to  read  It.  It  shows  the  ocdossal  nwnber  of  uses  to 
which  our  lesoooes  ean  be  put.  and  the  eOsot  of  their  use  and 
the  use  of  inventions  upon  every  phase  of  our  national  Me.  And 
It  certainly  omcems  every  person  In  this  room  quite  directly. 

Gen.  Hugh  Johnson  crltldaed  tWe  report  the  other  day  In  his 
column  by  saying  that  it  was  gotten  out  by  a  bunch  of  professors, 
and  that  everything  In  It  Is  "obvious."  This  might  be  true  to  Gen- 
eral Johnson,  who  has  had  wide  experience  in  Industrial  proUems 
Wider  K.  &.  A4  the  report  wao  not  "obvious'  to  me.  and  tma  of 
mUUons  of  other  Amrrlfr"*  But  admitting  tlie  report  U  obvloiu. 
the  statement  of  the  problems  Is  Important,  because  the  people 
may  learn  what  science,  invention,  and  uses  of  our  resources  mean 
to  our 


WlVb.  the  Idea  to  mind  that  wo  an  going  to  aee  things 
tlflcaUy.  let  us  look  at  the  method  usuaUy  used  to  solve  ow  prob- 
lems of  today.  It  has  now  become  a  custom  not  only  of  mig- 
nemnen.  but  of  labor,  to  Shut  ttielr  eyeo.  doee  their  ears,  optp. 
their  mouths  wide,  and  shout  "communism"  at  anyone  wtm 
wham  they  disagree.  To  this  Is  added,  of  course,  such  words  ae 
"subversive",  "un-American",  and  otheta.  

AU  of  this  vicious  name-caning  eolves  nothing  and  provaa 
nothing.  Neither  labor  situations  nor  tailslneBB  dMBwdtlea  an 
aolvedby  cahlng  namee.  Some  of  the  conaenattve  neMpapersare 
getting  bond  with  that  kind  of  talk,  among  them  even  the  Wall 
Street  JoumaL 


WALL  Buaai  joDBHAii  oomntMB 

Vor  Instance,  the  other  day,  when  a  Member  of  Conmss  warned 
that  vigilantes  wovdd  be  ealled  out  egatast  the  O.  I.  O.,  the  Jour- 
nal  deplored  vl(4enee  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  clttoMM.  or 
of  em^oyera,  and  referred  to  the  sUteneat  ae  an  "emotlonSl  ont^ 
borst."  The  editorial  conclnriod  by  saying  "the  facts  wamnted 
no  one  to  aasertliv  the  O.  I.  O.  mwdiee  under  the  red  banner  of 
Soviet  BuBSia".  and  oonttoned.  "In  this  matter  eptttets  are.  sa 
wuBl  worse  than  nseless.'*  Ibe  edltortal  ooDcemtog  the  O.  L  O. 
ended  by  saying  that  "we  shan  deal  wltb  It  men  dtoetlvdy  and 
toon  f  atthftOly  to  Amertcanlsm  if  we  keep  oar  mental  and 
tional  shirts  osi."  

ytaimiwti^r,  that  came  from  the  WaQ  Street  JOnmalt 


too.  If  the  labor 
fcetlowliit  idm  L.  Xtewis 


What  dMB  the 
ports  the  newB,  say?    IkBays: 

"JOton  L.  LewlB  la  as  araA  a  e^^taUst  ae 
ImuMdlate  Objeettves  may  dlfler.  bvt  neither  oawM 
working  for  obJeettvM  eseept  wtthto  the  fiauiiiBiNh  of 

Take  another  statement  to  Tkae.   It  nys: 

"ThovKh  Bany  Brldgn  la  no  revoliitlafldBt,  maBoaB  of 
thtokhelB.   At  tbs  present  aaomBBt  the  favertto 
lx«  C.  L  O.  Is  to  rate  the  heaiy  ery  'O— iwnJMBl'  * 

Time  also  meatlonB,  toeldentaUy,  "Hanry  BrldSBB  Is 
oomqytlhle  by  obbIi.  faven.  or  flattery." 


Oonewntog  labor.  I  am  going  to  nad  a  Uttte 

ittf  newspaper,  your  own  WBshlngtan  Post,  and  wMob  sa- 
verely  crttldaes  Mr.  Henry  Ford.   It  says  of  torn: 

"ms  reiAy  to  the  N.  R.  K  B.  todleatn  his  *a 
altlon'    •    •    •    and  his  'etobbom  fight  la  Bkaty  to  Iwd  to 
ex{doBlon.'    •    •    •    Mr.  Ford  has  taken  a  poBttAon  that 
reaeonably  be  SBatotalned." 

And  then  tfe*  editorial  shows  that  hie 
into  the  handa  of 


NOW.  tbs  publisher  of  that . 
time  oonservatln,  flnaneler.  and 
paper  eo  sevwely  castigate  Mr.  PoBdt 

The  aiMwer  Is  that  Mr.  Meyer  * 

la  good  buiilnesB,  

Tou  probably  want  to  know.  then,  what  we  shoidd  do  aboot  all 
this.  I  have  mj  own  Ideas;  and  sInoB  yonng  aasn  UIbb  yon  no 
doubt  wfll  he^  control  the  iw^t^""*^  life  of  the  Nation.  I  offer  you 
a  fOw  "imr*^  prfnolpleB  you  may  consider. 

First,  you  should  defend  the  eonstttuOoDal  dvtt  UhertlBa  of  aU 
classes,  lactudlng  your  enemlee; 

Second,  you  ahould  preserve  every  pban  of  tta  natural  rB- 
sources;  and 

Third,  you  should  give  your  toteUlgent  and 
stdentton  to  labor,  and  fruokly  reoognlae  that  ' 
tog  le  a  fixed  part  of  American  Ufa.    Let  us  ' 
by  one: 

Oonoemlz«  dvU  liberties:  We  apeak,  a  let  aboot  the 
our  forefathen.  and  usuaUy  that  oourersatlon  la 
«Bd  vagne.    We  muet  remember  tha*  when  the 
written  then  was  no  BiU  of  Bights,  and  that 
the  people  of  the  new  Statee  caueed  the  adoptton  of  the 
Bights,  or  of  the  fliat  10  amendmenta  to  the  Oonstttutlaai 
United  Btatffi- 

You  have  read  them  before,  but  Juat  for  convsolanoe 
going  to  read  two  amendmenta  to  the  Ckmstttutlon,  the 
the  fourth.  __ 

Tbe  flnt  one  ooncems  liberty  of 
and  petmon.  and  la  as  foUows: 


BUI  of 
of  tbB 


I  am 

and 


"Congrees  shaU  make  no  law  respecting  an  eBtabyahaeat  cf 
religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof:  or  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  rlAt  of  the  PMpIo 
peaceably  to  aseemble,  and  to  petition  the  GonnuDBBt  fler  a 
redrees  of  grievances." 

"XKB  BioBT  or  IBS  mons  TO  a 


Ttka  foiuth  eonoems  the  right  to  be 
and  selBure.  and  la  aa  loOowa: 


"me  right  of  the  people  to  be  eecun  to  their 
papers,  and  effecte.  against  unreasonabte  seard 
AaU  not  be  vloUted  and  no  warrantB  jfbali  Isbob.  bot 
able  cauee,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and 
deeerlbtoy  tiw  plaen  to  be  seardMd  and  the  petaoa 

Now.  my  taiaw  Atoerteaas.  I  want  yon  to  look  at 

viewpoint  of  compete  seHlShnees  and  good  •— •—— 

a  viewpotot  of  human  righte  for  eo«neoa»         _ 

rdlglouB  and  dvU,  must  be  aaatotataed.  ImqMettnof 

opinion— and  ttils  to  protoet  oar  own  sight  of  «a|m 

onn  may  not  be  anpxoied  at  ^oa>«  _.   ,»ai— 
When  pOUoB  beat  up  people  beomn  of  thefropiakBS. 

be  right  orwTong.ttoy  sn  beating  up  the  OoobT 

dvUlaed  government  and  onoe  that  Is  BBtabllshert  It 

happen  to  anytwdy.  to  us.  tad  to  — «•—  »«»»— 

OKgudad  labor. 


partieulatly 
or  thlogsto 

fkmn  the 

not  itata 

Uberttae. 

OwktBdef 

when 


whlfdiaay 
ntloB  and 
Is  M^  to 
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I  flC  tiM  mdOB  LMfoe  Gtab  aadtlM 
IdMitmm  tti»  €itt»  throogh- 

m  tbts  ^%nr  tb»  ramalnder 

pomSbtf  b«  ITM  ttsd  •qoar.  dan  ttiM 
^S^  for  If  ■TrtflMu  wttbool 

la  Ombuhw  tb*  BianopollM  ba?« 

lad  ti^try^.  «fm  y»f^  , ^' —  *- 

tbla  NmI  Hata^    Thk 

of  UMogM  fti  bloMMl  oal,  art.  r»- 

MtnaaantB  of  prqpagaadft  aad  f alM 

of  tiM  poopi*.   la  wta  oooatry  ttM 

k*  too  Mma  mirtrt'o.  aad  ho 

of  an  otiiar  parts  of 

_^ irtiai  faaetaa 

alaob  to  datennln*  evtala 


ll.laa 

tmdfto  pot  OB  tb* 


It  la  a  tlvflliat 

miBtmna  of  axilBailea 
tba  glfaatlo  poari- 

as  Z  kaov  aot  luoutloBod  in 

la  ortrtancia  maaugb.  pataata 

tba  labor  of  atx  or  sevoa 

baw  aot  baea  xalaaaad  ba- 

of  tba  aaeiiartty  of  aaw 

ontricbt  aad  atOl  otbora  ara 

aCaet  tbat  tbay  mlgbt 


our  w» 

f<^ffiffTw|»it  ^>t»  nport.  Ml  «i  f*t  aomt  of  tta  oootitadoDs  la 
otor  mlada.  Oaa  la  tb«t  tbara  appaara  to  ba  no  Umlt  to  tba  worfc 
Vbldi  aaiM  ba  takaa  ofv  by  amdUaery.  If  wa  tbink  tq^on  that 
a  vlkOa,  va  vOl  roaUM  tba  groat  taaportaaea  of  it. 

la  fbatr  NMfti.  tiM  eonuatttaa  abowa  tbat.  aalda  frcmmara  JOba, 
irtMitbar  tbara  aaf  ba  aiora  or  laaa  voflBars.  aaw  laTentloos  affect 
tfl  giaat  aodal  iMtltiitlooa.  Vbat  of  an.  tba  faaUly.  cbtxrcb.  local 
Mttagpoalty.  aad  tbaa  tba  8ta*a.  tatfuatry.  buitncn.  profesatonal 
llfia,ati«  CMryphMa  of  labor. 


of  Tarloaa  aaw  laventlons. 


MBBBmoait  UMTUH 

of  tba  BByilatf 

ava  Urtad  aa  foikMiat 

oottoa  plekar.   alr-ooadttfajolag   aqulpmant. 

•-  —  '-  eail.  artlfletal  eotton  aad  irootanUka 


awtomobtia  tmilor.  gaaoUaa 
plaaoa,  aad  tray  agrl- 


flt  tBfaatka  to  tarhanlngtcal 


ffm  MtititKt,  to  MOt  tiya  a  vary  lamortaat  part 

tbaUte  of  BillllaBs  of  AnMrtcaaar   li  Xbim  raport 

It  BMaaa  tbat  avan  tboogb  «a  bava  abaady  paaed 

of  UiduaUial  aad  adaatUto  lawcttntlaB.  tbara 

ftttura  wbleb  vlU  put 

la  tba  shada. 


of  radSoala. 
Itti  to  ta< 


wd  dtotuibata.  tba  greatest 
to  wbat  tba  ooauntttea 

aad  1ft  to  tetr  to  aay  tbat  tba 

ta  oar  modsra  etvUtoattoa  to 

tbat  aodal  foroea  la  txaa 


any  do  sway  altogetber  wttb  the  cotton,  coal,  and  ttmber 
trka.   Z  have  mentioned  only  a  tiny  pert  of  their  oondOBkiDa. 


xnn-SLzifcnfa  nusansaaaxt,  toutxcjaxs,  and  labos 

Za  aU  of  this  we  must  look  with  dlse:uBt  upon  slipshod  thlnklag. 
and  upcm  the  mod  sl«"g<"g  of  businessmen,  politicians,  and  labor 
luailMS  Wn  must  try  to  use  our  knowledge  to  prepare  for  tba 
futut«.  Had  we  la  the  past  used  our  knowledge  of  various  tn« 
^jmrtrl^  many  of  our  gpceaA  maladjustments  and  disturbanoea 
oould  have  been  saved. 

Ooneemlng  the  third  point,  labor.  Z  have  already  dlseossad  aoiaa 
of  tba  attitudes  fully.  I  only  emphashia  again  that  the  buslnesa- 
T»ii«n,  azeeutive  and  professional,  must  give  this  his  thoughtful 
consideration. 

AU  t^^«  concerns  a  common-sense  thinking  about  minimum 
wages  and  standards  which  not  only  guarantee  a  fairly 
standard  to  aU  those  who  are  wining  to  work,  but  give  to 
aad  Industry  stability  and  security.  To  this  must  ba  added 
dal  aecunty  and  old-age  pensions,  now  absolutely  necessary  la  a 
eivtllMd  state  from  the  Tlewpolnt  of  humanity,  but  alao  aeoeasary 
from  tba  viewpoint  of  the  stablUty  of  business. 

I  have  mentioned  Just  a  few  of  the  Important  questions  of  tba , 
day.    An  of  us  must  study  them.    Certainly  young  buslnesaniea ' 
must  do  so,  for  you.  as  businessmen,  have  much  mora  aarioua' 
Uvea  ahead  of  you  than  your  parents  or  grandparents:  aad  aU  of 
tbat  ftar  tba  simple  reaacm  of  i<t*"««t«>»«"g  resouroea  aad  Ineraas- 
lag  poffn''****'***  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  inventions  aad  adaatU&a 
dlaoovcrles  on  the  other. 

Our  f  otef  athers  were  pioneers  In  a  ziew  and  raw  land;  we  caa  b» 
niooMrs  in  a  new  and  refined  Umd,  a  land  of  science  and  eultore. 

We  need  not  conquor  more  land  or  nations;  we  have  Mwugb. 

flUima  AT  ROMS  AMD  WITHIN  OOS  IN8TRT7TION8 

Our  Job  to  to  do  our  pioneering  within  the  framework  of  our  owa 
boundaries  and  within  the  framework  of  our  own  form  of  gov- 

We  also  need  courage,  because  in  addition  to  going  against  maay 
of  the  hardships  our  forefathers  faced,  we  go  against  the  ne^ser 
hardships  of  prejudice,  of  custom,  of  "set^  ideas  that  people  bato 
to  change. 

We  go  iu>  against  those  who  wlU  hate  to  give  up  any  power  wbat- 
aoever.  but  would  rather  stick  with  their  power  and  lose  aU  of  It 
rather  than  give  up  a  Uttle. 

Yes.  my  f eUow  Am«rii>an«.  u  we  reaUy  want  to  study  tbto  thing. 
If  we  reaUy  want  to  open  our  eyes  and  be  tolerant  and  studious,  wo  > 
caa  solve  tbto  situation.   Let  us,  thereffte,  try  to  do  that  very  tli^ag. 


Youth's  Search  for  Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HUGO  L.  BLACK 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  JtUy  22, 1937 


AraWBa  BY  HON.   CLAUDE   PEPPER.   OF   FLORIDA.   TO 
NATIONAL  YOUTH  CONGRESS 


?lSSASrxS!=4'iS 


Mr.  BLACK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanlmous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Congbxssxdnai.  Rkcorb  a  speech  de- 
livered by  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pkppei]  to  the 
National  Youth  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoao.  as  follows: 

FRan  the  dawn  of  civilization  it  has  been  the  struggle  of  man- 
kind to  perpetuate  and  to  preserve  Itself.  It  to  thto  persistent 
battle  for  security  which  has  been  the  motivating  force  of  man'a 
grsiUest  efforta,  hto  most  valiant  battles.  For.  indeed,  dvlllaed  man 
Uvea  not  alone  for  today.  He  knows  that  tcmiarrow,  as  weU  aa 
today,  be  win  need  food,  clothes,  shelter,  that  he  wlU  yearn  for 
the  comfort  and  the  satisfaction  of  home  and  f ainlly;  that  hto 
mind  and  hto  soul  win  aq>lre  to  further  reaches  Into  the  unlmdwii. 
wbleb  freedom  alone  can  allow.  And  so  with  such  rrnnnrknisniMis 
ba  win  forego  tba  pleasures  and  the  ease  of  today  that  ba  may 
bava  some  fato  security  for  the  inevitable  tomorrow. 

Wbo  mflca  than  ycning  men  and  women  to  concerned  In  tbto 
»MCb  for  security?  Who  has  more  of  a  stake  in  the  world  of  to- 
aaoRaw  than  those  who  are  about  to  march  into  it  and  take  it  aa 
tbelr  pnasesslon?  Nothing  in  the  realm  of  the  imafHnati<m  it  ao 
<*»^nangtng  as  the  dynamic  potentlalitlee  of  men  and  women  yat 
^thi^  mitb.  Tbey  are  but  a  UtUe  way  from  the  myataitous 
ratato  of  life.  Thgy  mre  bathed  In  the  beauty  of  a  aplrit  which 
baa  cply  a  short  span  before  been  a  share  of  the  immortaUty  c< 
tbe  universe.  It  to  an  unconquered  and  an  uncooquerabte  qslrlt 
wbleb  baa  felt  neither  the  sting  of  defeat  nor  tbe  sappta^  IdS^t 
5*  ^?^""  **  fotlMty.  No  narrow  profdiets  have  bten  able  to  put 
ii»  tbHT  fV«B  the  kind  ct  a  telaaoope  which  limits  tba  rai^  of 
Tbebr  mtnda,  like  their  strong  bodlea,  are  tougb  and 


is»Mt  SO  young  men  and  women  are  ready  to  make  tbelr  — __ 
flees,  even  to  throw  down  the  gage  of  battle  to  aave  tbelr  tomorrow 
Intact  and  their  future  against  such  Impairment  aa  wlU  threaten 
their  security.  ..      ^_.  »^ 

What  to  tt  that  yonmc  men  and  younR  woman  want  most  to 
preserve  in  their  tomorrow  which  they  are  about  to  acquire? 

Above  all  tbinga  chertahed  by  youth  to  Ita  vitality  and  its 
jtf^wgtii  So  young  men  and  women  want  to  march  Into  tbe 
arena  where  in  deqmato  struggle  they  wlU  determine  tbe  Isuei 
of  tomorrow  with  their  physical  strength,  their  health,  their  tough 
bodies,  speaking  tbe  envtoble  perfection  which  to  tbe  boast  erf  aU 
nature.  Young  men  and  women  want  to  Uve  In  a  social  order, 
therefore.  iHilch  wUl  encourage  and  aid  tbcm  to  preaerve  for  tbe 
future  tbe  priceless  heritage  of  their  strength. 

And  youth,  aaplrix^  to  a  con^tete  fltneas  for  the  oonteat  of  life. 
seeks  also  tba  stlmulatloii  and  devdopment  of  the  mind,  the 
training  of  the  mental  processes.  flUing  the  storehousea  of  ttie 
mind  with  useful  inf  ocmatkm.  invigorating  tba  totdlert  with 
tbe  aspiration  of  knowledge,  such  an  acqualntence  with  life  that 
one  may  see  with  an  eye  which  can  focus  either  cm  the  past  or 
the  futxue.  on  that  which  to  near  or  that  wtOeb  to  far  away,  pro- 
voking such  an  attitude  of  the  kind  as  Shan  make  one  fuUy  aware 
of  the  zest  of  life,  the  dramatie  snrge^  of  human  life  through 
nature,  the  mastery  of  man  over  hto  worid. 

But  one  thing  more  must  youth  preserve  above  aU  else,  for 
without  it  there  to  no  future:  no  tomorrow  Into  which  it  may 
enter.  That  to  <^^)Mtunlty.  No  one  in  aU  tbe  Nation  to  ao  much 
concerned  with  the  kind  of  govtfnment.  the  kind  at  aoonomlc  and 
social  order,  the  quaUty  of  aocessibiUty.  which  we  give  the  to- 
morrow to  which  youth  to  heir  as  to  youth  Itself.  Nations  have 
fought  abroad  for  tbe  pcflley  of  tbe  t^taa.  Oook.  Young  men  and 
young  women  want  the  policy  o*  the  open  door  at  home.  They 
wimt;  and  they  have  tbe  right  to  demand,  that  the  resources  ot 
their  coxmtry  shaU  not  be  so  depleted  that  when  tomorrow 
comes  there  shaU  be  nothing  left.  They  have  a  right  to  expect 
and  tbey  donand  tbat  no  Uttla  group  or  big  group  <x  eeosicmto 
lontoabaU  be  allowwl  to  bnUd  a  waU  around  aa  eeooomtc  fi^ 
and  «r«Hi>»«"  to  ambitious  youth  from  the  crest  of  its  tsnamented 
gates  the  sign  "Tteep  out— prlvato  i«roperty.~  Young  men  and 
women  have  a  rl^t  to  ask  and  to  demand  tbe  •ttswerto  tte 
question,  What  kind  of  a  future  are  we  building  for  *b«a--^o«r 
ttielr  bodlee.  tbelr  mlnda,  thrir  aouto,  their  dynan^  ambAttons? 

In  the  manual  of  arms  of  the  mamhlng  columns  of  youth  there 
la  but  <me  i^n***""^,  "Forward"— forward  to  your  glorious  destiny. 


The  Flag  Emblcnwitic  of  American  Ideals 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  G.  DORSEY 

OF  PENNHTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday .  July  22, 1937 


ADDBBBS  OF  HON.  FRANK  J.  O.  DORSKY.  OP  PENNSYLVANIA. 
^^^^  PHILADKLFHIA.  JDNB  M.  1987 


Mr  DORSET.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  nor 
remarks,  I  include  ttaerein  an  address  deUvcred  by  me  at  tbe 
flac-ralslng  exerdaea  of  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection  of 
Our  Lord,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  June  26.  1937: 


It  to  partlculaily  fitting  and  approprtate  that  tteaa  ftog-ratetog 
eaERctoesbebSld  <m  thtochuitJb  property  during  tbe  year  in  wWdi 
we  are  celebrating  tbe  one  hundred  and  Ufttoth  "jpnlversa^  <tf  tte 
formation  of  the  Constitution.  The  members  o*  **»•  »«y  '[«»« 
Society  of  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection  of  p*"  Jf^T*-^^,, 
understand,  erected  tbe  staff  from  which  ^tobeautifin  flag  wlU 
be  flown,  are  to  be  congratulated  on  tbelr  patrtoUc  aeal.  As  tbto 
Btandaid.  emblematic  of  the  free  Institutions  of  our  Nation,  to 
waited  by  the  breesse.  it  wiU  serve  as  a  reminder  that  government 
cannot  exist  without  religion,  and  tbat  tbe  security  »n<»,P«5P^^ 
tton  of  our  democracy  depends  upon  the  virtue  and  moraUty  which 
to  taught  by  religion. 

In  thto  material  world.  Uvlng  as  we  do  in  a  eomples  •oonomlc 
era.  there  to  a  grave  tendency  to  give  Uttle  heed  to  those  epbrttual 
valuse  which  are  so  necessary  to  ttie  llf e  of  our  Republic.  Itony 
of  our  forefatbers.  tbe  ptancartng  stock  that  made  *"» J**^ 
possible,  came  to  these  shores  so  that  they  could  V^rtcOee  their 
religion  according  to  tbe  dictates  0*  tbelr  ootiBcienoe.  They  bullded 
well:  they  left  us  a  glorious  heritage.  Yet.  today  there  are  thoee 
who  seemingly  forget  that  religion,  and  the  deep  convictions  en- 
genderml  therein,  gave  incentive  to  tbe  mohMng  of  •5«»|«*^ 
which  to  tbe  admiration  ot  a  distressed  world.  Sad.  todaed.  wlU 
be  the  day  for  America  when  materialism  becomes  tbe  gwoing 
prlncipla  of  our  peofde,  bringing  wltti  it  those  dertruettve  fWces 
ttat  wUl  make  a  mo^aery  of  tbe  Instltatkiaia.  piiuclplas,  and  Maato 
ot  a  dSBOcntle  aowmi  i  mit 

Let  me  repeat,  tbe  pomanenoe  of  our  democracy  depenA»^^poa 
tbe  virtue  and  moraUty  which  are  taught  by  reUgloB.    Whether 


you  ba  OatboUe.  Protsatant.  or  Jaw.  believing  aa  ytm  do  m  God  ae 
the  Supreme  Arbiter  o<  oar  eternal  destiny,  you  tfMiald  tertag  lirto 
your  Uvea  thoss  rtilgloas  principles  wblcfa  alone  can  preaervs  tbe 
itructxire  of  government  created  at  ao  much  aacrlllee  for  our  enjoy- 
ment and  protoctlon.  . 

And  so  today  in  a  religious  atmoq>hera.  and  with  an  twtwaia 
demonatratloa  of  patriotism,  yoo.  my  nelgbbora,  ate  gathered  to 
give  testimony  ot  your  loyalty  and  fldeUty  to  tbe  flag  and  to  tba 
Institutions  »t»h  principles  ot  govwmneat  for  which  it  stands. 
Phlladelphlana  have  a  particular  pride  in  tbe  cventa  which  trans- 
pired over  180  years  ago.  for  it  was  to  thto  dty  tbat  tbe  flrat  flag 
of  our  Nation  was  woven  with  dexterity  by  one  to  whom  ttis  Urea 
of  patriotism  burned  with  fervor  and  devoUoo— Betsy  Boh.  Tbat 
glowing  emblem  has  ssrved  to  steel  tbe  bearto  of  men  in  times  of 
adversity  and  baa  beiAoned  ua  to  great  aeoompUsbmnts  in  times 
of  peace,  tt  baa  been  banded  down  to  us  aa  tbe  cmbism  of  a  Uvtof 
democracy.  NO  matter  whether  it  be  made  of  allk.  of  wool,  or  of 
cotton,  tbat  flag  has  tbe  sams  signlflcanoe  to  aU  loyal  AmerloaBS. 
It  to  a  symbol  of  patrloctom.  an  emblem  of  devotion  to  our  country, 
a  visual  pTTffir"***^**""  of  our  free  inatltutlona.  It  repreeenta  tba 
power  and  authority  of  the  people  exerctoed  tltfougb  a  Pedetal 
Government  under  a  Oonstltutton  wbleb  baa  stood  tbe  tei*  of  time. 

The  stotues  and  monuments  erected  for  our  national  beroaa 
Incite  within  \is  honor  and  respect  for  their  aeoompflshmento. 
And  so  It  to  with  tbe  flag:  it  Instllto  vm  with  a  si^rlt  of  devotkm 
to  the  Ideato  and  principles  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us 
through  so  much  sacrifloe  on  the  part  of  our  f  orefatbera. 
Throughout  the  wortd  it  to  re^>ected  aa  tbe  emblem  of  a  natttajtt 
deaignated  as  "the  land  of  freedom"  and  "the  home  of  tbe  bome- 
leos  ftT"^*"g  the  nations  of  the  woiid." 

The  piogrcas  which  we  have  made  as  a  nation  to  both  the  ad- 
miration and  the  envy  of  the  world.  It  was  brought  about  undOT 
the  protection  of  a  document,  the  ConsUtutlan.  which  guarantees 
to  every  dttoen  the  fuU  protection  of  the  tow.  It  guarantees  the 
right  of  peaceful  assembly,  of  a  free  press,  of  rellgloua  freedom, 
<tf  the  sancity  and  aecurlty  of  the  bone,  of  trial  by  Jury,  and 
to  peUtlon  tbe  Gtovemment  for  a  redress  of  grtevanoea.  The 
formatton  ot  tbat  Constitution  in  our  dty  of  Phlladelphto  150 
yaars  ago  was  «ci^mpll«>»*^  under  most  trying  condttloBS.  By 
bitter  experlMjce  the  delegatea  to  tbat  convention  in  ITIT  knew 
of  the  oppreeston  tbat  could  emanate  fkom  a  strong  central  gov- 
•mmenTBach  of  tbe  newly  freed  Statca  bad  Ite  owa  power  to  gov- 
amment  which  it  daalred  to  protect.  On  the  other  band.  «J«^ 
recognised  that  18  looeely  connected  Statea  could  not  K»S  n^ 
tbe  freedom  which  was  gained  at  ao  "«»^«^«*S!^  ,,^^2*  ^ 
authority  of  government  was  needed  to  protert  «>^l»«**f»  » 
aU.  When  tbe  daya  seemed  darkeat,  whan  tbe  task  seoMd  toba 
Impossible  of  aoeompltahmsnt.  it  was  a  Dlviaa  ^«>»«*«2"^****» 
•niS^enBd  tbe  minds  of  the  founding  fatbeis  and  guided  tbeoa 
to  the  formation  of  tbe  Constitution  tbat  baa  asrvad  ua  to  peoa- 
perlty  aad  adversity  aad  to  peace  and  to  war.  

The  foundlac  fatbeta  buUdad  waU.    They  rsaUaed  tbat  to  a 

Changing  world  they  could  ^^V*^  JtJ*'^  .SS^JHSf^HSl 
ioanvMTT  to  a  strait  jacket.  They  knew  tbat  to  a  damnway  umder 
rm^totton  createdfor  tbe  benefit  of  dvtt  soototy.  the  prob- 
lems of  tbe  day  mart  be  met  by  a  responsible  govcraaaant.  The; 
inculcated  to  our  basic  law  not  only  cbecka  vqxm  toa  Powvvfc 
tbe  Stotea  and  upon  tbe  extttit  of  authority  of  tbeO^»l  Oov- 
S^nt,  but  t£r»i»o  toterwove  wltbto  tt^^VO^-SSSS*^ 
■ystem  of  chetAs  aad  balaiwes  on  tbe  power  aad  autborlty  of 
branchea  of  the  Federal  Government. 

"Sncretely,  the  framers  of  tbe  Oooatltuttoti  «»^  *»^  «^ 
Ideato  and  prlndidea  to  tbe  preamMe:  In  ord«  to  »«»  »  "*** 
perfect  Union.  estabUab  Justice.  Insure  ^f^f^^^^^^  ^K 
Vtoe  for  the  common  defense,  promote  tba  gsaeral  weUarajmd. 
to  secure  tbe  ble«lngs  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  puatertty. 
An  tbat  foUowa  to  that  document  aettlng  forth  ***e  gggMuaatton. 
power,  and  antborltgr  of  govommant.  to  for  tbe  Pwpoae  of  e»ct- 
SSS  tbe  Ideato  eitobltobed  to  that  «!>"•-»«  «<J*^«*JS: 
Uvea  Bach  braneb  of  the  Fsdsral  Government  to  obargsd  wttb 
duties  and  responsibilities  wltbto  tbe  power  granted  tbam.  o( 
curving  toto  effect  tbe  objeettvca  pronounced  to  tbe  ptaunUa. 
UnlMBtbat  to  done,  our  Repubttc  Ilka  ae  many  tepubUea  to  tba 

past,  win  perish  from  «»e  earth. 

ICen  who  assume  tbe  re^MmslbUitles  of  govsnuaeot  aras*  ^ 
ebaiws  their  duties  with  tbe  fuU  totent  and  resolution  of  baad- 
tog  down  to  posterity  a  natfcm  affording  the  sams  breath  of 
SS«tomMid  owportuiilty  as  was  given  them  toT_^osswbo  teve 
S^BT^ore.  Today  to  America  are  needed  men  wltb  *Woo.  wnb 
^meter.  wttb  convlctton.  and  with  oourage  to  want  off  tba 
aitoverstve  and  un-Amerlcaa  tendendes  of  the  d>y 

When  we  took  at  other  1^»»^"S.^^ JS^J?*  "SSf  a. 
tsnt.  and  tunaoU  at  every  head,  bow  thankful  we  Aould  be 
v5^«ttvto«^oder  that  flag  emblematterf  aUid^^ 
^vumdattve  wa  should  be  of  tbe  eodal  ontor  reared  to  tbto 
£l,?SSa%iliJofl5«rnaant  lecogntotag  thartiMito  of  tlto 

SSSonTtba  bensBte  and  prlvllagea  which  acenia  teo»  tbe  etwtft- 
Saoa  buUt  here  through  democratic  psocaasea  cc  gaeiramsnt. 
^^  we  eonsldsr  tba  lot  of  those  Ui^ng  uadK  dlBtotondilpe  ta  for- 
eign lands,  when  wa  took  upon  tboae  unfortaaate 
bST free  to  even  wotablp  God  aooocdlag  to  tba  dIcM 
Kinrr.  wbaawegeaa  iqian  other  aattoaa  rertt  and 
strlf »-^wben  we  give  thought  to  aucb  eweUUBae.  I  aaf 
iviTiiega  of  bdag  aa  AmsrlBan  ettiaHi  to  wceta  anf  ] 
AmsSca baabad Ito trlato aad  trlbulaaane.  toot  tbe 
«C  our  people  has  prevailed  end  WlU 
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TS? 


SH*.  iMftttsa.  lMi«  ttaromh  tba  third  grMt  erlala  tn  our  hiataej. 
agaChathim  ilirflfD**^  tj  •  contemporary  writer  aa  one  In 
vtoleh  tiM pMbltm  VMbetirecn  the  aerend  Statea  during  the  f onn- 
attva  avlod  of  the  CoBstttuUon.  The  aeoond  can  be  eharacterlBBd 
M  a  orlala  Inyulfh^  proUema  between  aectiooa  of  the  country  dur- 
ttm  tbt  Gtvn  War  period.  The  third,  due  to  a  changed  economic 
iinietw.  la  now  tat  laograaa  between  capital  on  one  aide  and  labor 
«n  the  othv.  The  aame  atordy  quaUtlea  at  dttaenahlp  and  patrlotlo 
Hirtt  OTldeneed  tn  the  eound  Judgment  and  osmmcm  aenae  at  our 
paonl>  win  lead  ua  through  thla  erlala  to  brighter  daya. 

A  greet  ecopcmle  change  haa  been  taktag  place  not  observed, 
cr  at  leMt  not  thorooihly  analysed,  by  acme  of  oar  moat  thought- 
ful people.  Theee  chaBgea  hate  been  brought  about  by  many 
tectora.  trrh^^g.  among  otberat  the  mecbantaatlon  of  Industry, 

on  of  capital  control,  tlM  growth  of 
i  In  the  field  at  communication.   This 
_    _  tt  poartble  for  you  to  know  changes  and 

ofWts'throaBlMittk  the  world  almost  the  instant  they  happen.  A 
tortile  Held  for  propagandlsta  haa  thua  been  developed,  and  therein 
of  the  dai^ara  to  our  democratic  form  of  gorermnrat. 
envoloua  IndlTtduals,  aa  well  as  some  slnoere 
Hheaa  qul^Iy  relayed  evente  and  hi^ipenlnga.  and 
itvi  out  aa  facta  falaa  and  haaty  coneluatona.  80  more  than  erer 
na  AiiMrtnan  poonla  must  be  on  their  guard  against  false  leader- 
MitMt  UMae  who  would  bring  Old  World  philoeophlea  and 
at  aineiiimeiil  Into  Amartoan  ItfO.  The  "isms"  have  had 
deMwpnant  In  Xurope,  but  there  la  only  room  for  one  "lam" 
^^  and  tha*  la  Amaileanlam. 

I  am  not  few  nil  of  ttm  futare,  and  I  do  not  think  for  a  moment 
fjttat  thoae  adfocatfaig  a  duoage  In  our  form  of  government,  no 
what  the  *iatt"  might  be.  win  be  successful  in  Amfrtna 
rai  great  oaka  devdop.  Through  their 
"lata"  beoooe  connected  with  laudable 
^fl*A  worth-while  movementa  and  eisleainr  to  affect  the  trend  and 
aettoB  of  the  isaaiUMflnn  In  which  they  operate  along  eelflsh  lines, 
•a  my  fMsate  beware  of  such  poople  in  your  aasoclatlons;  check 
im  on  the  badtgrannd  of  the  leaders,  whether  tt  be  in  the  work- 
gfinri.  m  liiHlnaBa.  In  labor  organmtlona,  or  peace  groupa.  False 
and  — »<V?  iwiileiililn  and  tbm  *iam*  type  of  leader  can  ofttimes 
dsatiwy  an  otharwlae  la1t^^fl^*t  and  worth-while  movement  which, 
tf  foOowvd  akMV  dsmocvatle  llnaa  In  an  American  q>lrlt.  would  be 
m  yoor  tetweat  and  tor  the  general  welfare  of  the  country. 

Much  haa  been  eald  leecntty  of  lawleesness  in  America    Let 
tern  remind  yon  that  there  are  two  typee  of  lawlessnees.    On  the 
hand  we  have  the  tndlvldntf  wno  through  his  actions  in- 

eetebitibed  law.  He  doee  not 
rights  or  prupeity  of  his  neighbor.  That  type  we 
wffl  always  hare  imtn  the  millennium  la  reached.  Then  we 
hvsa  son  IwateaaDssa,  whleh  la  usuaUy  the  result  of  a  condi- 
tlan.  Ifeat  type  of  tewbreakH^  can  on^  be  corrected  by  ellmi- 
yitnig  thfS  eendttlea  whMi  eaaaea  tt.  Far  better  tt  would  be 
lOr  Amertea  tf  tboaa  who  «•  loodast  In  their  proteatetlons  against 
would  give  some  thought  and  action  toward  the 
of  the  undtlflng  eanasa. 

law!  Who  has  paved  the  wayt  Much  of  tt 
when  tn  a  ktfty-mlnded  spirit  we  tried  to  legis- 
lata  the  mtrnlr  of  the  paople  through  prctfillittlon.  Xjawtareak- 
«n  then  had  no  trouble  tn  saeurtng  tlie  support  of  ttioee  wlio 
would  evan  waitaaitnata  the  oourta  In  order  to  save  a  fine  or 
■smMaMBl  for  an  oCMoaa.  DlB«|Met  for  tlie  courtel  Who 
areated  this  ««im^«Mi^  eaeapt  aone  of  thoee  w1m>  now  loudly 
proteat  MaliMt  any  crtttoJan  of  the  Judletary?  Wliat  more 
Sjf  tf-a  ^■fT't  ef  kMrtsasneas.  at  leart  In  a  breach  of  the  nlrtt 
of  the  law.  ooVId  ha  gtvea  the  Amstlean  pubUe  than  th^  of 
aaallhi  hatMdnala  aad  ocrperatlana  f  g*g'*HI  emerte  to  find 
iMpholaalB  tta  lav  In  order  to  evade  a  tax  or  to  find  a  reason- 
autk  oMwa  for  not  following  out  the  Intsnt  of  the  lawt  Law- 
iHHaaii  k  thHa  not  eaom  for  tt  In  the  hiAt  of  tlte  example 
aa  a*  hf  than  who  Aoolld  uplidd  the  law  In  tts  apint  and  letter? 
I  have  aa  hrtaf  far  tbam  who  do  not  raspeet  the  rlghte  of  oUwrs 
■or  far.ttaaa  wIm^  ta  a  wfMA  at  mhrnmamm,  have  no  consideration 
far  tha  piupialj  of  odhan.  far  two  wronis  do  not  make  a  right. 
Bal  X  da  iMfafalii  that  the  appana*  trad  of  the  day  haa  been 
I  by  the  aimganoa  of  ttwae  who  have  ueed  the  law  aa 
a  MMM  ta  aa  md.  dtaagaidtag  the  nghta  of  the  individual  and 

the  aawnllji  and  perpetuatlcci  of  our 
s  upoa  tlie  opportunitiea  of - 
I  toUfih  Ubarty.  and  the  pursott  of  hi^ptnesB. 
to  MM  la  a  paastnc  phenomenon  wtileh 
eeoswintR  problems  of  tlie  day 
hf  larpeaslhla  Isaderahlp  hi  the  spirit  of  democracy,    to 
'    1  tmf  a  WMiwidIng  ttiowght.    Aaaume  your  re- 
to  year  etattoa  In  Un  aa  a  ettlaen  of  this 
gnat  Wittia^  for  in  thla  eooatiy  every  aaan  la  a  king,  ainoe  in  the 
lay  aaabala  tte  eltlBM  is  tha  ndar  of  the  Bepublle.    Kicourage 
a  lavaet  for  law;  hewaia  of  falaa  laadarsMp  that  would  lead  you 

of  dtaoeatent  and  deetroy  the  Ubertlea 

to  hand  down  to  your  poatarlty  the 

of  gijvainaieiit  irtileh  win  aUow  your 

yat  uahara  to  enjoy  the  aame  breath  of 

yon. 

of  tniB  patrlotlam.  which  means  the  recognl- 

for  law.  and  oonaldsratloa  of  the  rlghte 

wlU  AaMTtea  go  on  and  on  to  brighter  and  hap- 

thii  fli«  of  our  nation  la  rateed  to  tha  top  of 

aay  with  bm: 

■an  oauO  Ship  of 


Tea;  a  sturdy  ship  that  has  brought  us  through  many  temjMsta; 

"Sail  on,  O  Union  strong  and  great." 
A  Union  made  strong  thro\igh  the  sacrifices  of  patriote  and  great 
in  the  leadership  that  it  has  developed  and  in  the  solidarity  of  our 
people  in  time  of  stress — 

"0\ir  hearts,  our  hopes  are  all  with  thee." 
Our  hearts  strengthened  with  the  desire  to  carry  on  in  the  q>lrtt 
of  the  founding  fathers  for  a  united,  prosperous  Nation. 
"Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  Joys,  our  tears, 
Oxir  faith  tnunpliant  o'er  our  fears. 
Our  faith  in  our  democracy  and  principles  of  government,  our 
common  knowledge  that  we  can  and  will  overcome  obstacles  in 
the  path  of  progress,  our  hopes  in  the  future  and  abiding  confi- 
dence in  these  children  before  me  who  will  be  the  leaders  of 
tomoTow — 

"Are  all  with  thee,  are  all  with  thee." 


The  Troth  in  Fabric  Act  of  1937 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  VIRGINIA  E.  JENCKES 

OP  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  22, 1937 

Mrs.  JENCKES  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  Just 
introduced  a  bill  to  protect  the  producers,  the  manufac- 
turers, and  the  consmners  from  the  unrevealed  presence  of 
substitutes  and  mixtures  in  woven  or  knitted  fabrics  or  In 
garments  or  articles  of  apparel  made  therefrom.  This  blU 
will  be  known  as  the  Truth  in  Fabric  Act  of  1937. 

With  the  development  of  scientific  methods  and  procedure, 
clever  substitutes  for  wool  are  produced,  lliese  substitutes, 
while  clever,  and  in  some  instances  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
are  not  as  substantial  and  desirable  as  the  natural  ma- 
terials. 

I  am  specifically  interested  in  protecting  the  wool  growers 
in  my  congressional  district  and  in  the  State  of  Indiana. 
There  are  many  wool  growers  in  the  State  of  Indiana, 
and  my  bill,  to  a  certain  measure,  will  protect  these  wool 
growers  from  the  inroads  of  other  materials.  I  sincerely 
believe  that  when  the  American  public  knows  the  different 
tsrpes  of  materials  which  wearing  apparel  is  made  of.  they 
yrm  give  the  advantage  to  our  wool  growers.  It  is  with 
this  thought  in  mind  that  the  Truth  in  Fabric  Act  Is 
introduced. 

The  Truth  in  Fabric  Act  will  let  the  American  people 
know  what  they  are  buying.  I  am  calling  upon  women  all 
over  America,  and  especially  women's  clubs  to  become  In- 
terested in  the  Justice  of  the  Truth  in  Fabric  Act  of  1937 
and  I  am  aiHiealing  to  them  to  help  our  American  farmers 
and  wool  growers  by  supporting  this  measure  and  deoumd- 
ing  Its  immediate  enactment  into  law.  This  will  be  a 
genuine  service  of  citizenship  and  will  do  much  toward 
placing  American  agriculture  on  a  firm  econ(»nic  basla. 

I  thank  you. 


Uncle  Sam's  Book  Shop 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  J.  WALTER  LAMBETH 

OF  NORTH  CAEOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  23,  1937 


Uma  FBOM   THE  PUBLIC   PRINTER   IN  REGARD  TO  TBI 
FOMCnONS  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  DOCUMENTS 


Mr.  LAMBETH.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  by  the 
House  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  herewith  letter  from 
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the  PuUlc  Printer  rdattve  to  the  dlstiibotiaa  and  sale  d 
public  documents. 

On  July  6. 1  addressed  the  House  relative  to  the  mount- 
ing ooat  of  pabUc  ptinting  and  lefored  pertJcaiiarty  to  the 
loose  practioe  whldi  has  grown  up  Involving  tbe  free  dlstri- 
iRition  of  docmnents.  For  some  tbne  tbe  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing  has  been  giving  oonsideration  to  this  subject  and 
has  already,  under  the  authority  of  the  guieral  pcintlng 
laws  to  curb  waste,  curtailed  grratly  the  documents  which 
have  been  piling  up  in  the  folding  rooms  of  tbe  House  and 
Senate.  This  letter  was  written  at  my  request  in  order  that 
Members  of  Congress  miflht  have  more  spedfle  inf  onnatton 
about  xrinting  mstterr.  I  believe  it  wiU  prove  tnteresttng 
to  an  wbo  read  it.  Tbe  mmmlttee  would  be  glad  to  have 
eomments  upon  this  subject. 

Tbe  letter  is  as  tdOoms: 


SnxsB  GoiVHnncmT  tautiuitt 

WmaMngtan,  D.  C.  Jaly  ii,  1937. 

_  J.  WAuna  Luamm. 
tnuarman,  JOtmt  CommitUe  on  rrtmttng. 

W—Mwyto*,  n.  O.^ 

jfy  Dbab  **^  TuMW"'  Tn  xwponM  to  your  tocfaMik  for  Infor- 
ii.«fcfo»>  as  to  tho  fanettimB  at  the  OSoo  of  Buperlntondent  ^  of 
Documents  and  ougg— tlono  ••  to  ways  mad  meono  of  laqvorttig 
■ad  eztrndbiK  tlM  mitIom  renderBd  by  It  wtth  a  vlow  to  (1) 
tetter  MrTlng  the  paldle;  end  (9)  Mcuriiig  a  greotw  tetuni  to  the 
Oovemment  from  tho  mle  of  tta  pubUeirtloni,  Z  am  pieaeed  to 
mOyiat  as  folkma:  ^  ^  ^    ^^ 

IbB  OOoe  of  Superintendent  of  Documents  was  ersated  by  tho 
Printing  Act  of  January  12,  18B5,  for  the  purpose  of  handling  the 
■ale.  distribution,  esctaloglng,  and  indertng  of  Vederal  Oovmament 
imtaUcattons.  As  It  Is  the  sales  depertmoit  for  Ooremment  pub- 
Ucstions,  tt  makes  no  fkee  distributions  other  than  the  malUng  of 
pubUcstlons  to  depository  Ittararles  and  others  entitled  to  reoetre 
the  same  by  law. 

ni  order  that  aU  persons  tntereeited  in  Oofwnoment  pobUcattons 
may  te  advlaed  as  to  what  Is  sTmllsble  to  them  through  the  Office 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  tt  eompUse.  In  accordance 
with  law: 

1.  A  monthly  catalog,  which  Is  the  only  periodical  listing  aU 
tbe  publications  of  aU  the  departments  and  bureaus  of  the  Oo?- 
emment.  It  is  a  single-entry  catalog,  being  considered  a  euzrent 
oonvenlenee  rather  than  a  historical  record. 

2.  A  document  catalog,  which  suppUes  the  historical  record.  It 
lists  all  UUlted  States  public  documents  under  title,  official 
author,  personal  author,  subjectw  and  number,  and  Is  tb»  only 
souzoe  of  such  information. 

a  A  weddy  list  of  selected  Oovemment  puMloatlons.  which 
Is  another  pubUcattan  of  increasing  Interest.  Tbe  popularity  of 
this  weekly  list  Is  attested  by  the  numerous  requests  received  for 
copies,  which  are  furnished  free  to  aU  applicants.  It  Is  eiom- 
tlimaUy  helpful  to  anyone  interested  in  the  material  being  pub- 
lished by  the  United  States  Oovemment. 

Some  Idea  of  the  volume  of  tbe  swioe  now  zcndwed  by  tbe 
Superintendent  of  Documents  may  te  gained  from  the  following 
table,  which  shows  tbe  nunvbor  of  orders  received,  the  number  of 
pubUc^loia  sold,  and  the  iuno\mt  received  for  tbe  same  during 
each  of  the  past  10  fiscal  years: 


Fiscal  ywr 


IK7. 

isn. 
n». 

mo. 


ua. 

UM. 
ItBS. 

uat. 


Nombwof 

NamlMror 

AaMNtnt 

417,643 

1014S1.U7 

i»4<«IOiS7 

4S7.0U 

«.»,I78 

731,  sea  88 

m,iu 

0,308.148 

708,817.00 

809,400 

as78,8n 

70aOM.13 

fiaB,ao8 

8.0W.»I7 

901,807.00 

fit.  807 

7,n6,»4 

OOaiOBLOl 

m,»i 

8,aS6,4S0 

04a8aa30 

400,218 

ia4fi0.0M 

804,007.04 

818,008 
648,848 

«.  400.205 
8.833,183 

0S7,414.tt 

00a73SLfl0 

«^8S 

101851.388 

sia.ooaoo 

It  WlU  te  noted  that  during  the  depression  years  thsre  was  a 
falling  off  in  the  value  of  stOes.  but  It  Is  gratifying  to  note  that 
the  fiscal  year  just  closed  wm  the  largest  the  Office  has  ever 
enjoyed. 

Am  indlcaUve  of  the  wldeq;>read  Intereet  in  Oovemment  pulgUga- 
tlons.    notwlthstandli^t    the    I'ruit**!    pubUdty    with    reference 
thveto,  there  is  listed  below  a  few  of  the  best  sdlers.  by  title. 
With  the  number  of  copies  of  each  sold  to  data: 
Title:  Cop'^^'^ 


dassroom  Growth  Beoord.. 

Infant  Can 

Prenatal  Oara. 


The  ChUd  from  1  to  «.  His  Oars  and  Ttatnlng. 

Keeping   Vlt . .,-- .——_»-»..« 

Baaithy.  Bi^ipy  Womanhood. 
CBUId  " 


a.tso.iea 

i,  735. 066 
819,  SiT 
783,828 
TO.  118 


S.  Diet  tor  the  SeHooi 


Tttle— Continued. 

Health  Bdueatloa  Sertos 
CSklld 

Tbe  Wonderful  Story  of  Life— A  Mother  Talka  With 

Hsr  Daughter..... — . . ...i  ...■---..»— 

Manual  of  First  AM  Instmotlon .—- . 

What  BttUds  Babies. 


1845 

CofisosoM 
448.834 


887,688 
884.143 
878,350 
211.800 
807.308 


Bouse  Insulation.  Its  Boonomles  and  AtyllcatJon — 

Out  of  Babyhood  into  Childhood 

TlM  Wonderful  Story  of  life— A  Father  Talks  With 

His   Son. — 

Furniture— Its  Balectkm  and  Use 

<h«de  Marking  of  TAimber  for  Consumers'  Protee- 

Cardinal  Principles  of  Secon^^y  Bducatlon.— „.  - 

Story  of  tha  Declaration  of  Indmendenne ....—      118.831 

Clothes  Moths  and  Ibeir  Contr^ 118. 180 

niem'ffaT  nnmp«ritln«  «#  AmTloan  9ooA  lg«tiili*ls  1U.30S 

Bow  to  Judge  a  Bouse.  Wood  XTtUlaatlaa  Oooki- 
mlttee. 


188.478 
178.127 

182.831 
128.820 
118.831 


Fifty  ^^A""**"  Birds  of  Field  and  Orchard 

Tnwilatlon  on  the  Farm 

Bome  rimnning  ot  FTulta,  Vegetables,  and 


104.809 
88.881 
84.119 
40.148 

It  is  believed  that  any  action  which  would  tend  to  call  the 
attenUon  of  the  general  puMIc  to  the  fact  ttiat  tte  Ubttsd  States. 
In  addition  to  Its  other  functions  in  Washington.  D.  O^  operates 
a  book  store  in  enmeetlon  wltti  tbe  Oovemment  FMatlag  Office. 
when  65,500  different  puUlcations  may  te  procured  at  the  most 
xeasonable  figures  would  te  wtf  worth  wldle. 

PubUe  doeuments  are  no  longer  mere  dry  sUtlstloal  reoord»— 
thebr  pmvlnoe  Is  tte  whtde  Odd  of  human  knowledge  and  ttey 
tou^  human  living  on  every  hand:  their  trnportaaoe  to  tte  gen- 
eral puMlc  and  to  tte  business  Interests  of  tte  country  eanaot  te 
fully  lestlmated.  llils  will  te  reallaed  from  a  ronsldeiatfcm  of  the 
subject  matter  of  tte  tew  publlcatkMis  listed  brtow  whlota  an  etted 
BMrdy  ■■  ssamplee:  _  _ 

OT^pf^^T^ml  Principles  of  Secondary  Bducatlon.  Oulio  to  tte  raor- 
ganlaattan  and  deviriopment  of  aeetmdary  eduoatloa  In  tte  Uhlted 
States. 

Cteodeal  Oomposltlon  of  Amertoan  Food  Materials.  A  tabular 
summary  of  analyses  made  In  tte  United  States  of  materials  ussd 
for  %h*  rood  of  Bfian. 

aothee  Motte  and  Tbeir  OontroL  Deeorfbee  meewiiee  fOr  tte 
control  of  this  pest.  _     _ 

DeeertptlaB  of  United  States  Postage  Stampa  Ihsusd  by  tbm  Post 
Oflkse  Department  From  July  1,  1847.  to  DMscmter  81.  1088.  Ooa- 
tatns  ^otograpte  and  aooompanying  dssulptlon  of  swsry  ponaage 
stamp  issued  during  this  period. 

Fifty  Common  Birds  of  Fum  and  Ordtsid.  Oontatas  80  cotaed 
pleturea  of  btnls  that  ftequent  tte  farm  sad  ordiard.  aadatertde- 
scriptlons  telling  whl(Ai  are  unful  and  whkAi  bennful  tofoatm  crops. 

FUiultuie  Its  Sdeetlon  and  Xtae.  Oivee  informatloB  on  a  buy- 
ing plan;  an  elastic  budget  for  biiylng  furniture:  utility  and  oea- 
fort;  materials  and  oonstruotlon:  styles;  and  care  and  lepolr  of 

furniture.  «^_ 

Grade  ^»r^ng  of  Lumber  for  tte  Consumen*  Protertlen.  Brief 
study  of  tte  advantages  to  tho  oonstimsr  of  tte  markfag  of  tte 
different  grades  of  liunber. 

Boom  Insniattnn.  Ito  Bbonomles  sad  Applleatlan.    Thm  object 
of  this  booklst  is  to  point  out  to  hooM  bnOdera  and  teow  owners 
the  economlee  and  advantages  invoivod  In  tte  proper  vm  of  ttea 
latliMr  materials  for  home  eonstmstioQ. 

How  to  Judge  a  House.    Tbe  purpoee  of  this  pntaUsataon  Isto 
anllgliton  tte  ptomeetlve  panimmr  at  a  teoM  fa  regard  to 
tlal  features  of  oonstruotlon  snd  tte  seleeUoa  of  bulUUag 
In  order  that  te  amy  safeguard  hU  tevestnisnt. 

Immigration  Laws.  Laws,  rulea,  and  regulations  pertaining  to 
Immlgratloa.  

Infant  Care.    Piuetloal  tnfomaatlen  regarding  Ite  uuissiy,  cloth- 
ing;   feeding,  breast  and  artificial:    prevention  of 
accidents;  tte  skA  baby;  haMts.  training,  and  diselpims. 

National  Parks  Portfolio.    Contains  photographle  visw.   ^ 
spersed  with  dascrlpttve  text  of  21  national  parte  and  84  national 
monuments. 

Prenatal  Core.    Pi  ■natal  eare  has  as  Ms  object 
supaivlskm  of  tte  e^ectant  mother  In  order  to ; 
and  life  of  tte  aoother  and  child.    Just  what 
Is  tte  sttbjeet  mattsr  of  this  book. 

Stories  of  American  ladortry.    anbodlss  a  ssriss  of 
woe  broadcast  over  a  natiomal  radio  network,  and 
story  of  such  industrlee  as  raHwayi, 
fur,  oamrtng.  robber,  eta 

Tte  above  are  only  14  of  «m  88,800 
■Me  tfaflough  Utele  Sam'to  Book  Shop. 

A  general  prioe  list  giving  in  one  vi  

of  an  tte  xmtted  States  publle  docomenta  that  taajmrnm  n 
by  tlii>  Siq»eitntendent  of  Docnmants  Is  aoaursaCtoal, 
pwfon  would  te  mtersstad  In  an  of  Ite  wiblo^  uo»oi»d 
tvloe  llsu  avo  soppUsd  frse  by  tte  SoporlBtsndsoit  «C 
and  tte  foUowlng  are  now  available: 

10.  ~  ~  "  ^" 
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It.  Mnsj  and  MlUttA.    Mrm*^  avlAtion.  ordxumce  punphlcfta. 
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90.  PQbUe  Domata.    Poblle  laiMls.  eonMrratkm,  National  Ba- 

RireM  OcnMH>tte>.  . ^    ., 

21  FtahM.    infMilfT  ojrstcn.  mixaoa.  mosMls.  and  propagation, 
ac  Tni1«*»«     PubUcatUMoa  pertaining  to  Indian  antlqultlea. 
M.  TtaBaportatloB  and  Panama  Canal.    Railroad  and  ihlpplng 
roUmaT^atal  Mrrloa.  talagrairiis.  and  ttfcpbonaa,  Panama  Canal. 
Si.  PinMiea.  Aeooantlng,  bodgot.  banking,  and  loans, 
tl  Mucatloa.    Inclwift  agricultural  and  tocailonal  education 


(Phlllpplnea,  Puerto  Blco,  Quam,  Amerl- 

can  flamoa.  Virgin  Maade).  _. _^ 

~  "         Child  labor,  woman  wortera,  wagea,  wortman**  Ineur- 


M.  Oaogiivtar  and  livloratloBa.    Hattooal  parts,  explorations. 

mm.  ^^wT^enaeBt  pviodleals.  fbr  vtileh  subeerlpUons  are  taken. 
17.  Itetf .    Conpnatlon  at  acta,  decisions,  and  speeches  on  tariff. 
"on.  and  tw*'**^  tax.  etc. 
A«t»yi  Industry.    Domestle  animals,  poultry  and  dairy  In- 


I  awl  wnd  ft****"***     North  Amerlcaa  fauna,  game,  fur- 

etc 
41,  ^Maeta.    teetudea  beea  and  Inaeots  harmful  to  agriculture 

and 'to  tiaaltti 
4S.  iiiigattfei.    Drainage.    Water    Power.    Pumpe.   reclamation. 


Tree  planting,  wood  and  lumber  Industries, 
culture  of  fruits^  legetables.  cereals,  grasses,  grain. 
4B  nr^fr    Oosiatruetlan.  improfement,  and  maintenance. 
4t  AcneUttural  CbsanMry  and  8oUa  and  ^Brtlllatts.    Chemistry 

at  taoZ.  aatt  surveys,  eroaton.  Ifoscle  Shoals. 

dtTlNaaMr.  Jtftronomy.  and  Mstacrology.    CllmaU.  floods,  aero- 
w-fa«>i  till— istlims  and  Kautloal  Almanao  OOoe  publications. 

1p  rrocieertlTigi  at  Congrcos.    Bound  volumsa  of  CoMoissaioif  ai. 

mmaam.  Qloha,  eile. 
m.  fliMrtnn   BMory  a^  Blognqpliy.    The  Berolution.  Civil 

War.*  World  W*r.  .^     ^^  ^ 

tl.  HMlth.    IHssasnt.  dnwi.  sanltaHnn.  water  poUutkm.  care  of 


Oovemment  mapa  and  directlona  for  Obtaining  them. 
-  -  -  ProhlbttloD.  DMrtet  of  OoltimMa.  political 

OoMtrlbutloBe  tram  National  Herbartum. 
d  flnUthaonlan  B^wrts. 
tod  tesftng.  ooal.  gas.  gasoline. 


pnbUcatlons. 

HawalL    lltaval  and  agrteultuxal  resources,  coal 
,jrter  supply,  ssal  flsherles.  etc 
and  llanuf  aetuna.    Poraign  trade,  patents,  trusts. 


...Navy.    Martne  Oospa.  Coast  Ouard,  Naval 
M.  Btendards  «f  Weight   and   Measure.    Bectrlclty.   tests   of 
'    and  eoncrafta,  ete. 

^fttlAns       Iteelga    debt,    naval    dlsannament, 
aOaba. 
•T.  IWBlgratlaii.    Allana,  dttasoshlp.  natunJlaatton.  races. 

ant.    Agrleuttural  statistics,  f srm  accounts, 
I.  and  farm  hoaasa. 

Orsgon.  WMhlngton.    All  material 
ftlattiy  to  ttesse  Statas. 

of  pepwlatton.  maaufaetnrsa.  agriculture. 

and  other  puhUeattoBa  relating  to  chU- 

to  sobnibanitea  and  home  buUdos. 
tm  ready  aedwenoe  covering  many 


ta.  PnbUeatlaBs  oC 
■n.  Baady 


It 


Stock  ffatalflg 


be  of  interest  to  note  at  thla  pomt  that,  for  ooBvenienoe 

it  pvdbtteattoBa.  ooupeoa  are  lasuod  by  the 

of  Doeoaanta  la  aeta  of  90  for  $1.  each  having  a 

M  •  eaata^  whkk  are  dstachable  and  uasabls  m  pay- 

for  audi  piihlirattnna.  thawby  obviatiag  the  neosssity  of 

orders  for  ralatlviriy  small 


I H  alw  psrmmed  to  allow  a  dlaeonat  of  96  percent  to 

to  quanttty  piurebasswi  of  100  or  mora  copiea.  on 

laor  will  adhora  to  the  pnAUo  sales  price 

OBt  by  the  SupsrlBtsDdent  of  Thw  wsiila  and  that  the  publications 

■hall  not  ha  owespriatad  with  any  advertlah9«  matter. 

la  addttlM  to  the  ptiparatloa  ai  ttaa  crtaloci  and  price  hate 

and  hi  an  effort  to  glvo  the  p«AUe  the  beat  eerv- 

fOlkMrtac  apiselal  isaturea  have  been  tatrodueed  by 

BBSBta  aad  hava  heaa  wen  raoaivad  by 

poMtosMoea: 

fli  O.  D.:  tiMagisisd  to  asrva  the  pnMIe  whsrs  pohUcatlaaa  are 

Mdlatdy  sad  Om  piioa  ia  aakaowB.    This  obHataa  the 

t  lililliii  with  t&  orda 

At  the  iwiasai  tiBM  the  Bupertatoadeat  of  Doouaaeats 


Tent  delays  Incident  to  the  obtaining  of  prices  before  placing 

*^ContlniiAtlon  orders:  A  number  of  InsUtutlons.  firms,  ^dlndl- 
Tlduals  want  cerUln  claaees  of  publications  as  issued.  TTierefore 
ordwlrof  this  character  are  scheduled  either  for  noUflcatlon  or 
ahlpment  to  be  charged  to  deposit  accounts. 

NoUce  of  publications:  Prequently  Inquiries  are  made  for  Pub* 
Ueatlons  not  yet  issued,  and  it  is  the  practice  of  the  Offlce  to 
prepare  quoution  cards  which  are  sent  out  when  pubUcations  are 

"^TSTpubUc  Printer  beUeves  It  should  be  prlmarUy  the  functioa 
of  the  Issuing  offlce  to  acquaint  the  general  public  with  the  Inter- 
estlns  InfJirmatlon  which  can  be  obtained  through  its  pubUcaUons 
th»tare  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Dociunents.  There  are 
many  channels  of  advertisement  open  to  the  departments  that 
would  not  reqiUre  any  expenditure  by  them,  but  which  woiUd 
afford  opportunity  for  publicity  that  would  surely  result  In  a  wider 
distribution  of  Government  publications  and  materially  Increase 
the  sales  cf  the  offlce  of  the  Superintendent  of  Dociunents.  Hardly 
a  day  passes  that  this  offlce  does  not  receive  marked  copies  of 
periodicals  in  which  Government  publications  have  been  reviewed, 
such  reviews  including  the  sales  price.  These  reviews  should  en- 
coiuage  tile  departments  to  send  their  press  releases  to  news- 
papen  and  periodicals.  Doubtless  many  reviews  of  their  publica- 
tions would  thus  be  made,  and  this  would  serve  to  educate  the 
pubUc  as  to  the  benefits  It  could  receive  through  the  publications 
issued  by  the  various  departments. 

Congress  having  placed  its  stamp  of  approval  on  the  sale  of 
publications  as  a  source  of  revenue  In  its  Economy  Act,  every 
possible  effort  should  be  made  to  increase  sales.  As  stated,  in- 
formstion  on  almost  any  subject  is  printed  in  Government  pub- 
lications. The  public  could  make  valuable  use  of  such  publications 
and  certainly  Is  entitled  to  know  what  has  been  issued,  and  this 
could  be  accomplished  by  closer  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
Issuing  olQcers.  The  dissemination  of  information  Is  quite  aa 
Important  as  its  collection. 

niu:le  Sam's  book  shop  sells  only  the  publications  of  tha  United 
States  Government.  This  publisher,  however,  happens  to  be  the 
most  prolific  of  all  publishers  and  the  one  whose  output — as  Is 
partially  indicated  above — Is  most  varied  in  character.  The  Gov- 
ernment offers  the  general  public  many  advantages  by  placing  at 
its  'ii'TM^iti  the  wealth  of  information  to  be  fovmd  in  the  publi- 
cations now  in  its  book  shop.  These  publications  may  be  referred 
to  in  the  Public  Documents  Library  in  the  Government  Printing 
Offlce,  which  is  open  to  research  workers  during  the  regular  hoiuv 
for  Government  business,  9  a.  m.  to  4:30  p.  m.  This  library  has 
grown  in  the  42  years  since  the  establishment  of  the  Office  in 
1805,  Tintil  it  now  contains  approximately  768.476  books,  pamphlets, 
and  maps.  Since  1895  copies  of  aU  Government  publications 
have  been  sent  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  as  reqtilred 
by  law.  The  publications  Issued  for  more  than  a  century  before 
the  establishment  of  the  library  have  drifted  Into  It  largely  aa 
returns  from  other  libraries.  All  who  come  In  contact  with  tha 
Ubrary  are  amazed  at  the  completeness  of  its  collection.  It  is  a 
priceless  historical  collection  of  United  States  Federal  documents, 
the  most  nearly  complete  collection  in  existence  of  publications  of 
Congress,  the  executive  departments,  and  independent  organiza- 
tions and  their  subordinate  bureaus.  Particular  pride  is  taken  in 
library  treasures,  such  as  documents  bearing  autographed  signa- 
tures of  famous  men,  historical  prints  of  early  censuses,  tiny  blue 
books.  Army  Registers,  Navy  Registers,  and  Congressional  Direc- 
tories of  very  early  date. 

The  charge  of  extravagance  In  connection  with  Government 
printing  is  often  heard,  and  the  Public  Printer  has  long  advo- 
cated that  It  be  reduced  by  substituting  the  sale  of  public  docu- 
ments for  the  free  distribution  thereof.  Without  doubt,  the  ex- 
tensive free  distribution  of  public  documents  has  been  a  great 
benefit  to  the  public  and  has  tended  to  keep  the  American  people 
better  informed  regarding  the  activities  of  their  Government  than 
are  the  people  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  This  free  dis- 
tribution, however,  has  involved  an  enormous  expenditure  and  a 
tremendous  waste,  as  it  results  in  placing  in  the  hands  of  numy 
unlntereeted  people  publications  which  they  do  not  want.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  great  bulk  of  the  "distributed  free"  publications 
are  of  no  use  to  many  of  the  persons  on  whom  they  have  been 
unloaded  by  overgenerous  public  officials.  Common  ezperienco 
shows  how  quickly  waste  baskets  are  filled  with  pubUcations  that 
flood  the  maUs  without  charge  or  solicitation.  Now  that  the  pub- 
lic has  been  so  well  advised  as  to  governmental  affairs,  it  would 
seem  fitting  that  It  should  Join  in  the  necessary  reduction  of 
Government  expenditures  by  pa3ring  for  such  publications  as  may 
be  at  benefit  or  interest  to  it,  thereby  placing  the  public  printing 
\xpan  a  substantial  business  basis. 

There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  departments  cannot  limit 
their  frei}  distribution  to  those  collaborating  with  said  depart- 
menta  in  their  investigations,  to  organizations  exchanging  Ilka 
OGurtesleH.  to  libraries,  educational  institutions,  and  officials  of 
the  Government,  leaving  it  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents 
to  supply  the  general  public  by  sale.  It  ts  believed  that  there 
la  little.  If  any,  Jiistiflcatlon  for  the  free  distribution  of  Oovem- 
Baent  publications  to  Individuals.  Men  value  what  they  pay  for. 
aad  tha  documents  offered  for  sale  by  the  Government  are  worth 
their  prl<x  to  those  Interested  in  the  subject  treated. 

The  Public  Printer  does  not  advocate  depriving  librarlaa  of  tha 

privilege  of  receiving  free  publications,  because  he  recognlaes  them 

as^active  agendea  in  educating  the  public  to  use  the  varioua  Oov- 

^  reports  and  to  apprecute  thalr  treasures  of  sciantiflc.  lap 


— „,, —    aaaia  oorAooila  iBformatiaa.    Tha  fntora  usofulnoos  at 
nubile  doeumeats  is  largely  In  the  handa  o<  ttao  aetlva  up-to-data 

BmrMslona  at  snipclaa  are  atlll  tosMPd  ftom  visttors  when  thoy 
iMrn  of  tha  vast  ^^m***!"*  at  lafaimattoa  ooatalnad  la  Govwn- 
mant  puhUoathxM.    Tha  AaMrieaa  puhUe  la  pscleetly  wHUag  to 

Sy  for  this  iatoraaatlaa.  Wtaarsas  aiaay  poraons  praCar  to  obtata 
0  soma  without  aiiianBii  thmngh  XaB^Bscs  at  Ooagraos  aad 
other  aouroea— thto  aaoda  of  supplyhig  puhUeatloBB  la  uttarty  ta- 
adnni**  to  sattafy  all  ooaoaraad,  aad  doea  aot  aeaaa  qpitte  fair 
^7  some  should  obtain  gratis  that  for  which  others  have  to  pay. 

Thaatan,  la  flow  of  tlia  anormoua  wasto  tovotvad  la  the  firae 
dlstrlbvtlon  of  OovwaaMnt  pohboatlaas.  both  5?^0""«'«"*  «"* 
tha  dspartaiaata.  aad  tha  iacraasng  ■aoaeaa  of  ttaslr  oale  by  tha 
Bupariatandeat  of  Ooeomcata.  the  rscranmaralatlnn  is  "toi*  oa^ 
c^&^made  that  all  Croa  dlatribation.  omBopt  in  eartala  aiithoriaad 

and  naeasMry  lann rorh  aa  tham  aauaaaratad  ahova— ba  dla- 

oanUatiad.  and  that  the  salaaplanba  f««»^y«**2J«*i.,,,,.«,  ^ 

Tto  "noaa"  ttM  abofva  aad  to  aaawar  yoor  quoaaoaa  19aelfloally.lt 
is  tha  opinion  of  the  Publio  Printw  that  the  recelpU  of  tha  Ofltaa 
of  tha  BuponntoDdsot  of  Docomenta  caa  ba  ineraaaed  aad  ita  eerv- 
loa  to  the  puhUo  tatiadsnad  by  (1)  eliminating  tha  free  dtrtrlba- 
tioa  at  pnMlostloos  to  indivldnats  aad  (9)  tha  adacatlon  of  tha 
-  imhUo  throvMh  the  varioua  d^atftaMnta  as  to  tha  heaaflts  tobe 
derlvad  from  the  pwhlioatloaa  prepared  by  aneh  departmontiL  This 
would  aot  only  eury  out  the  thought  of  tha  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  who  said.  "We  ara  spen^g  *»  »»*  «*  «»• 
taxoaTCrs*  money  ia  hatelng  to  fill  the  waatabaskaU  of  tha  Na- 
aaPtSt  would  aaahte  tha  Ofltoe  toaastet  a  matar  n«n*«^of 
petoons.  That  thte  am**-""**  la  appradatad  la  illustrated  by  tha 
f«ii«»t»ig  icttar  noenOy  reorived  by  tha  Goverameat  Prlnttag 
OOce: 

Dbab  Uwcub  Sax.  ^ 

Core  of  SvperfKteTtdetU  at  DoeumenU.  

aovemment  Printiuw  Ofiee.  WoMhlngton,  D.  C. 

DiAB  Uxcut:  As  an  income-tax  payer  I  feel  impallod  to  aend 
you  a  letter  of  apprechUion.  You  give  me  value  for  my  moMy 
more  than  is  derived  fMm  any  other  expenditure.  I  am  a  pnnta 
and  type  founder,  who  appreclatea  tha  aartstangt  yon  afford 
throiKh  your  various  departmenU  vU  your  great  Prln«ng  Offica 
and  your  Superintendent  of  Documents.  In  every  angle  of  my 
buslness-^natalals.  producUon.  foreign  and  doniesUc  trade,  as 
wen  as  good  dtiaensh^).  We.  your  dtisens.  I  am  afraid,  are  apt  to 
receive  your  activiUes  on  our  behalf  In  every  humstry  and  In  every 
ocamaUon  with  the  Indifference  with  whidi.  from  year  to  year,  we 
reee^  the  bounty  of  Heaven  h\  the  form  of  llfe-^lng  rahi. 
Who  givtB  rain  a  friendly  "lought  jmta  werun  Shcrt  rf  tt? 

The  weekly  list  of  your  toexpendve  helpful  Py*"«2^ii!S^ 
by  lour  Supermtendent  of  Documents,  available  to  every  dUaen.  la 
a  iMrvetoSToonspectus  of  the  helpful  acttvitlea  of  your  d«Bsrt- 
LSS^ySu  aralK^  most  active  and  greataat  PiMl^  of  h^ful 
•Stifle  toformatlon  la  the  world.  Prom  the  prtntodtocumenta 
you  issue  applloabla  to  my  own  buaiaaaa  I  derive  5no«5«^f»?- 
J^  dee  SbtitoSe.  of  ^^t  P^ctlaa  jjlua.  andwc^ 
dollazs  a  year  to  the  hidustrlea  with  whh£h  I  am  connected.  Bo 
it  must  ha  in  other  industriea.  Ko  other  Gornnment  than  yoma, 
dear  Unde  8am.  la  doing  nearly  so  much  for  its  ^«*«f»  "  ^SSiS' 
Your  best,  oeasdeaa.  and  most  Important  work  is.  In  my  opinwn. 
that  which  rarely  gets  9aca  on  the  front  pagea  of  our  newspapers. 

Yours  loyally.  -___, 

(GHgaod)    SuoncT  l<.  suujav. 

If  tha  joint  Committee  oa  Prtoting  would  aay  "attantloa  pl«>to" 
to  tha  ganeral  publle  in  a  toae  suSeiently  perauaatve  to  cause  it  to 
nanse  Suiaaaagh  to  learn  of  the  braeSta  to  ba  dertvad  frooa  tha 
nroper  nae  of  the  inf«mation  ia  Unde  Barn's  book  ahqp.  mora 
fetSws  of  the  above  type  would  be  ^tottmimadUim  w«*J!»^« 
Hdes  would  more  than  offset  the  expenses  inddent  to  the  operation 
of  the  Ofllce  of  the  Siq)ertntendent  of  Do^ments.      ^^  «.«**^ 

If  I  nuiy  be  of  further  service  to  you  In  thla  or  aay  ower  uovtar, 
kindly  advise. 

"'•P***'^-  A.  B.  Gfo-wuca.  PaWlo  Prtaosr. 


editorial  mtHlkBA  TMo  tha  Socar  Bm."  Thvo  taffo  beoB 
aome  <iue8tton  about  sogar.  I  a*  muailmoiio  cooMnt  tbBft 
the  editotlal  trom  the  Philadelphia  Becord  be  printed  In  the 
Appendix. 

There  beinf  do  objection,  the  edltcfElal  mm  ordered  to  be 
ivlnted  hi  the  Bioors.  as  lonom: 


Tlie  Sugar  Indnsliy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

OP  WTOMIMO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Fridap,  Jvlw  Z3  Oeai^ative  daw  of  Thwndam,  Jvig  22},  1937 

SDnOBIAL  PftOMTHX  PHILADKLPHIA  BBCOBD 

Ifr.  01CAB0NST.  Mr.  President,  one  oC  the  mort  9^ 
listened  and  profrearive  newvapen  now  Pa^UMfia  tbo 
TJnited  Stateo  Is  the  Philadelphia  Reoort.  UittelMioor 
ihfm  mf»r»i^^,  July  22,  there  appealed  a  vocy 


(Vtom  the  Philaddpfala  Baeord] 

Oovamment  ragulatloa  of  tha  sugar  Indoatry.  aa 

hl^  tariffa  to  protect  beet  aocar  Intsrr-' ' — 

Instlt^itil     But  It  la wtUk  tM.    80 the. 

■agar  legislation  la  aa  fair  aa  poasibla  to  all  , ^_     .^_^ 

The  sugar  bin  now  ataUsd  hi  Ooagrsas  Ifat  a  astCaot  bilL  Bat 
tt  Is  a  compromise  that  satlaflea  beat-angar  tatetaat^  Amioaa 
fano  si^sr  Intaroats^  Cuban  iBtareata,  aad  oar  aaatsta  tauatBt.  ~ 

It  is  held  up  by  oppailtloa  within  the  admlaMaatkm  on  ttw 
ground  that  tt  doea  aot  allow  for  aipanalnn  of  taaports  at  -■*■■* 
Migar  from  BawaU  aad  Poarto  Bloo.    Our  Idand  pnassslna 
the  right  to  produce  and  aend  us  unlimited  quantitlaa  of 
augar  in  addltloa  to  thalr  raw  augar  prodnetioB. 

■very  other  oieakant  to  tha  todustry  Is  held  to 
oudto  limit— aitter  uxpreas  or  tmidled  by  other  quotaa.    If 
ukd  Pusrto  Rleo  aio  exempted  from  ai^  regnlatloB  tha  whola 
atructwa  of  augar  quctaa  la  uadasmiaad. 

Both  Hawailans  and  Puerto  Bleaaa  wm  bssiaflt  by  tha 
atobiUaattoa  at  raw  aogar  priesa  wHkhi  tha  Mtt 
To  ask  to  addttiOB  Uiat  eastern  reflBsn  baa-"  - 
coaapetitlon  from  tropteal  wage  ratea  la  too  saucn. 

BMtem  reflnecs  eaaaot  ba  aqieeted  to  go  along  on  a  blB  that 
^Hi^rt^fw  the  HawaUaB^*uerto  Btcan  eannptlone.  And  If  tho  prea- 
eat  r*"«|»»»««^  Mil  la  wrecked,  chaoa  la  ahead  for  tfea  whoto 
aogar  industry.  _^ 

Ths  Mcfcerteg  haa  ooBtlnued  long  oiough.    Attention  «vt  «■  all 
ImpoKaaee  to  the  fssue  haa  been  paid  to  «ha 
uneompromlalng  HatwaUan-Poerto  Bloo  stand.    ITs 
■rguing — and  pass  the  MIL 


Billions  Out  and  Billions  Back 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 

OFTXXAS  

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Fridav,  /aly  23  (lopitZotioe  day  of  Ttaradoy.  /alv  22),  If  J7 


Aimci*  BY  jnsB  H.  JowBacBWDMiAif  or 
sntuoTXOir  pinanob  oobpobatboh 


Ifr.  OCffiMAULT.   lir.  Preeldent.  I  at*  poriiilMliui  to 
printed  in  the  Baooao  an  article  entttted  'VOktM  Ow 
ymi/ina  Bad^,  wiittai  by  Boo.  Jesse  H.  Jdsies.^bataBMa 
theRecoortrwgttopPlaanceOoiporatlon.irtiid^  ~*~*'~^ 

in  the  flatorday  Bvenint  Post  oC  June  12, 192T. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  wm  oxdend  to 
printed  in  the  Baooao.  as  foDows: 
(ykoBci  the  Saturday  Brenlng 
ytywj.iiMM  Out 
(By  Jesse  H, 


Ot 

ed 

bt 


of  Juaa  tl.  IWT) 


What  la  ti/wo.flnnooo»  .It  is  A 
been  reoarded  as  a  anas  oaai  of 


It.    But  whan  tha  honor  of  oar 
to  «t  staka.  gljOOOjOOO.OeO  Is 

!■  It  t«»—  alien  aoamaiad  to  oar  l 

D^^  toTlMtor^rtodluat  prior  to  i»l%  UAOO/MMm  ana 


PMeral  Oovacaaient  from  both  toteraal 
Pbr  tha  flHSl  yaor  ttn.  however.  Undo 
only  ahoot  HOOJMe,000  to 

ehangeahava 

**  ^^^T^tSuL'SrioeS.  iThavtaffto  mmI  Ifea  daaMntti  at 
poblle. 
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ISO 


tm  work  rtlM  ud  for  gnnt*  to 
Cor 


tMM  par 


•Btall  BO 


la  tiM  ooBftmettoa 
IB  aM  oC 
wm,  let  tiM  mart 


I 


la  ttao  iMl  SO  fwn  ft 

iiiMimllwt  lmluiti6«  Iwit  nvmiiM  fttaa  ttthi  iBeNSMd 
vMlth  tefv  ao«  kqpt  pa«*  wttb  OotanuMBt  apeBdltons.  8lx>ot 
IIM  Ptawal  ruitalor  BubUe  votki^  rriM.  aad  wock  relief  ftooount 
for  man  Vbmn.  $ifiOOjSoojOM  ft  ywr.  ■tmtnfttfcw  of  this  item, 
voold  balanee  the  books  aad  enable  sabetantlal 

Qt  Oofvenunent  la  oon- 
■tantlf  laerMalaf.  Bowvver.  Bnitttelytaf  aodal  problems  wUl 
eoattavo  to  teat  ow  Imauulti  to  mdca  eada  meet,  aad  w  sboold 
aet  look  fonmid  to  too  much  aarsnttf  bj  changing  this  or  that  in 
OoaenuacBft  or  ta  tta  ^if******'tiattwi 

While  oa  the  sobjoel  at  tana  aad  aovemment  ezpendltarea,  it 
■My  be  lBte0Mtli«  to  note  tha«  tana  at  States,  munlelpaUtles. 
aad  Btbaf  pnlfttcal  sutidHliinna  are  anrifnilinstntT  rTpial  to  Federal 
'    _      total  aaanal  tax  bffl  of  tram  $11/X)0,000,000  to 

Tet  wiMBB  la  TUbnamry  1M9  the  Becapstmetton  Finance  Cor- 

lasd  to  naimfa  dIotresMd  banks,  buslneo^  agrl- 

oa.  aad  geaetaUy  to  break  the  back  at 

ft  mima  'umt  omnmwm  that  «aa  tapMlT  approaehlng  eoonomle 

Aaoa.  It  wm  gtm  a  csnttal  of  oaiy  half  a  blUlan  dollars  and 

to  konov  ft  aiOUaa  aad  a  half  more. 

up  by  OOBgteas  mMler  the 
la  the  iptlng  of  1918.  was  given 
ft  eq»ttai  of  half  ft  MBIaa  deOan.  Ua  porpon  was  to  make  ad- 
eoaeaa  to  batfka  ami  taadvatry  to  aid  m  proaecuHoB  of  the  war.  A 
fftw  If  MSI  Ilk  ltl»— the  aet  waa  amonded  to  permit  adTanesa 
ift  Ammtaaa  imimmm*"  mid  tr****^  luatltuttoaa  to  llnaaoe  Amerl- 
eaa  eapottSL  Tm  ift*****"*  period  which  fallowed  the  World  War 
■BHUitsd  Om^^am  to  nftva  the  ooreoratkm  la  January  im.  and 
falv  to  knadm  lis  poo—.  antborMag  it  to  lead  to  boaka  and 
t^-***-*  lualllMllnia  for  agrteultural  umpoeaai  to  llTsstook  loan 
aoBipftalBai  aad  to  eooporatlva  BuufkattDg  aaaoetatlnns.  AH  but 
'$10jOOO  of  the  ei^iltal  hM  beea  retomed  to  the  Treasury,  together 
with  aiiiataiilial  earnings. 

Iha  Ilaooaatruetloa  Flaaaee  Ooiporatlea  waa  patterned  along 
aoftMWhftt  sUBllar  Uam.  It  waa.  ho  asm,  the  Govemmaat's  first 
t»tui»  la  <»g****»«g,  with  niMSfiiinant  funds,  a  dspreeslon  that 
aileotleil  to  etaqr  pbam  of  oar  eeownmie  life.  The  (3.0004)00.000 
flwda  afaflaHa  to  ttMBBad  ft  lotof  SMMgr  at  the  time,  but  proved 
to  bo  OBly  ft  starter. 

Oui^sm  LieaUid  the  Oorporatkm  aa  a  bipartlsaa  agency,  sttpu- 
latlBg  that  not  BM>ra  thaa  four  of  ttia  aeven  members  of  its  boord 
of  dlioetera  eouid  ba  of  one  polttleal  faith.  TUs  was  done  under 
the  theory  that,  if  parllMnablp  shocdd  devtfop,  Uie  perty  in  power 

tb»  deciding  Tote  through  a 


"f    i 


of  four  Bepublieaaa  and 

Tlae  Bepohlleaaa  were  Andrew  lieilon.  Beere- 

!^  tbo  Peaauij;  Mog<me  MijfW.  Oorernor  of  the  Federal  Re- 

tba  law:  aad  Oaa.  Oiailm  O.  Dawss.   Mr.  Mellon  soon  was 
by  Ogdea  Mills.    The  Democrats  were  Harvey  Ck>uch.  of 
'  by  the  Bonorable  Joe^h  T.  Boblnson.  then 
la  tha  aeoata:  Wilson 
of  Utah:  aad  tha  writer. 
My  ir^rr^i  mthoot  my  knowledge,  ware  JOha  Raaoa  Oaraer. 
~paakar  of  the  Boaaa  of  Boprsaentattvea  mid  now  Vice  Presl- 
■dSsBfttm  etma  Oaaaa,  althoa^  my  aeqaalBetaaea  with 
of  them  prior  to  this  time  had  aot  been  Intimate  or  ez- 
Mk.  Qanm  had  baea  ft  Mamhar  of  Ooogrem  from  Tsaa 
a  loBg  tlma.  but  his  dbrtrlet  waa  mora  than  SCO  mllea  from  my 
the  WUaoa  ailiiiliHaliaUsa  Z  had  had  alight  oontaet 

thaa  amember  of  the 
la  my  work  aa  Dbroetor  Oenerai  of  MUltary  Belief  of  the 


of  the  board,  Fresldent 


my 

la  tha  Senate  to 

ba  brooght  to  the  attaatloa  of 

'  to  the  board.    My  raply  waa 

of  broad  aapcrlmee  who  reallasd  ttiat 

of  tta  Bodaan  Btvar  and  Boaa  of  It 


of  itnsouad  asouzltlea.  forelga 

aoM  to  banks  aad  lavaston  through» 

aaly  latasast  In  selling  theee 

a  profit*  and  wtlho«t  proper  regard  to  tha 

topaf  tha- 

tf  I  woold  ooaaldsr  aa  appotatoMBt*  bat  repUod 

of  mar  ova  satbor  axtaaalva  baslasm  ta/tmmtiL  I 


m 


bovofiar,  pot  am  to  thinking  about  It^ 

iBvlted  mo  to  go  on  the  board.  I  accepted. 

that  tha  dteaaters  wouM  ba  rsqutoed  to  give 


jag  ef  amtethaa^to  ttta  Ooiporatloa'a  agates.   Z 


_   woaid  rikkugily  la  dlraetloa  aad  Tfttlflratfcm 
oflha  mawm>a  iBJiaa.   naaktr,  Z  '    ~ 


asoeptloB.  of  the  ez-offielo  members,  who  occupied  other  respooai- 
bla  aoTcmment  poattlons. 

In  accepting  the  ^>polntment,  I  was  Infltienced  by  the  thought 
that  every  man  should  respond  to  his  country's  can  la  emer- 
genoles,  sad  I  was  convinced  that  conditions  were  rapidly  ap- 
proaching such  a  preesrlous  state  that  only  the  Federal  Oovem- 
maat.  through  unusual  methods,  could  deal  with  them  effectively. 
Bwa  so,  if Thad  known  that  every  waking  hour  of  my  time  for 
more  tban  6  years  would  be  required.  I  would  have  felt  oompelled 
to  decUms,  notwithstanding  my  wlUlngnees  and  desire  to  serve  my 
country. 

In  October  1031.  4  months  before  establishment  of  the  B.  F.  O, 
Houston,  my  home  dty,  faced  the  same  sttuation  that  later  waa 
to  confnmt  thousands  of  other  localities  throughout  the  Nation. 
Two  of  otir  clearing-house  banks  found  themselvee  In  difficulty 
by  FHdsy,  October  23,  1931.  They  muddled  through  Saturday, 
but  felt  that  they  could  not  go  through  Monday  without  htip. 
The  failure  of  these  banks  would  have  led  to  the  failure  of  otlMre 
in  that  eecUon.  and  the  trouble  could  not  have  been  confined  to 
one  locality. 

I  took  the  responsibility  of  calling  the  bankers  and  leading 
businessmen  of  the  city  to  meet  In  my  office  Sunday  noon.  We 
were  In  nesslon  until  early  Monday,  when,  the  Job  not  being  com- 
pleted. I  was  authorlaed.  Informally,  by  the  other  banks  to  see  the 
two  In  distress  through  the  day.  when  we  wotdd  meet  again. 
After  another  all-night  session,  we  succeeded  in  raising  fimds 
enough  to  prevent  any  failures. 

Bach  bank  In  the  city  subscribed  approadmately  10  percent  of 
Its  capital  and  smplus  to  the  rescue  loan  fund,  eventually  recov- 
ering about  one-third  of  the  amotmt  of  Its  subocrlptlon.  The 
public  utilities — ^the  gss  company,  the  light  and  power  company, 
and  the  telephone  company — made  outright  contributions,  as  did 
one  of  our  large  cotton  firms.  To  be  exact,  the  thzaa  utlUtlea 
contributed  a  total  of  $360,000  of  the  $3.600j000  raised. 

None  of  the  flfty-odd  men  who  participated  In  theee  all-night 
meetings  probably  will  live  to  see  a  comparable  situation,  with 
strong  men  fraught  to  distraction,  some  to  the  point  of  hysteria* 
at  the  obvious  panic,  disaster,  and  dlstrem  that  would  follow 
failure  at  the  banks.  By  no  means  were  all  of  them  sjrmpathetlo 
to  the  {ff^xisltlon  at  assisting  with  their  own  funds  the  two 
banks  in  distress,  but  all  finally  cooperated,  convinced  that  It 
was  the  best  and  cheapest  course  in  their  own  interest,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  community.  As  a  result  of  this  stitch  In  time, 
this  extraordinary  effort,  Houston  had  no  bank  fallurea  and  no 
loss  or  Inconvenience  to  depositors. 

There  had  been  minor  bank  troubles  In  Houston  after  the  IBOT 
panic,  and  I  had  been  called  upon  to  help  them.  So,  with  some 
experience  in  bank-rescue  work,  and  having  been  a  money  lender 
end  a  mcmey  borrower  all  my  biisiness  life,  with  a  fair  under- 
standing d  the  points  of  view  of  both  the  lender  and  the  bor- 
rower, 1  undertook,  somewhat  timorously,  the  work  of  Nation-wide 
recanstmictlon  as  a  minority  member  of  the  R.  F.  C.  board.  Of 
more  importance  tban  any  previous  experience,  I  had  an  abiding 
faith  is.  the  stability  of  our  people  and  our  country. 

Our  Houston  bank  troubles  proved  to  be  but  a  forerunner  of 
what  was  in  store  for  R.  F.  C.  directors  in  Washington  dining  tha 
years  to  follow,  when  bank  failures  were  the  order  of  the  day 
rather  than  the  exception. 

Of  course,  no  one  had  any  conception  of  the  extent  of  the 
approaching  trouble — ^the  fury  of  the  storm,  if  we  may  put  It  that 
way — tile  number  of  banks,  insurance  compcmles.  building  and 
loan  associations.  Federal  land  banks.  Joint-stock  land  banks,  rail- 
roads, mortgage  companies,  and  other  businew  enterprises  that 
would  need  help;  and  greater  still,  the  impossible  sttuatkm  of  the 
farmer,,  with  wheat  selling  at  30  cents  a  bushel,  com  at  15  centa» 
cotton  at  5  cents  a  pound,  hogs  at  3  cent%  and  practically  no 
market  for  cattle  and  sheep. 

UMAMCIAI.  mST  AU)  TO  a  NAnaw 

Tha  R  F.  C.  started  business  February  2.  1933.  with  Bugena 
Meyer  as  chairman  of  its  board  and  GezMral  Dawes  as  president. 
Soon  Ogden  Mills,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  ex-officlo  director, 
was  meeting  with  the  board.  He  and  Chairman  Meyer  largely  de- 
termined the  policies  of  the  Corporation  imder  President  Hoover. 
Secretnry  Mellon  attended  only  one  meeting  before  he  left  the 
Iteasury  to  accept  the  ambassadorship  to  Great  Britain  early  la 
1033.  When  Secretary  Mills  could  not  attend  meetings,  Undsr 
Secretnry  Arthur  A.  Ballantlne  \isually  attended,  representing  tha 
Treasury. 

Business  started  with  a  bang,  especially  with  appUcatloaa  from 
banks,  building  and  loan  associations,  insurance  companlea,  aad 
railroads.  Many  authorisations  to  banks  were  made  by  telei^KSie, 
subject  to  the  deposit  of  acceptable  collateral  at  our  loan  agency. 

We  autharind  loans  aggregating  $147,215,000  to  1.013  building 
and  loan  associations,  13  of  which  were  In  receivership.  All  has 
been  rq^d  except  $242i5.000. 

We  authorized  loans  to  133  insurance  companies,  aggregating 
$104,100,000:  all  but  $3,844,000  has  been  repaid.  We  authorlaed 
$344r75.000  loans  on  the  preferred  stock  of  Insurance  companies, 
$0,010,637  of  which  has  been  repaid.  I  will  refer  to  railroad  loana 
later  on. 

Ihe  first  application  we  had  for  a  loan  from  a  bank  was  from 
tha  Bank  of  America  National  Trust  &  Savings  Association,  San 
Fraadaco,  with  its  four-hundred-odd  branches,  whl^  cover  tha 
State  of  Oallfomla  almost  as  the  stars  cover  the  heavens. 

In  Jaauary  and  February  1933.  there  was  a  fight  on  for  control 
of  thlii  bank  between  Bllsha  Walker,  of  New  York,  then  In  control 
of  the  bank,  and  A.  P.  Olannhil,  who  sometime  prevlooaly  had 
nUaqolahad  oootrol  to  Walker.    Tha  light  was  ip^'^fa'^^if*  aad* 


doa  to  Um  Caar  aad  gwiinl  tsnaaniiM  wtth  lagard  to  banks  at  tha* 
ttaoa,  gave  tha'  afttkmal  adaUrJatrnttoa  eoaaldsrabla  aazlaty. 
Otaaalai  woa  ooatrol  aad  waa  aloeted  prealdant  aad  ohalrmaa  of 
tha  board  of  tba  baak  on  February  16.  1938.  UBdar  hie  agpoaslve 
leadwahla  tba  baak  haa  osada  groat  piugiam.  Its  d^oatta  on 
Jaauary  1.  1937.  were  $1,396.0774)00.  the  fourth  lazgaea  In  the 
United  Statea,  aa  agalaat  $7«7,gl4000  January  1.  IMS.  aa  laeraase 
of  approzlBkataly  #6i0.000X»0. 

Bowwrer.  dartag  tha  period  betwoaa  Fsbroary  It  aad  Jaly  If. 
1933,  we  leat  thia  baak  $M.4gS,M4.  Tha  loaaa  were  w^  Mf^red. 
largely  by  real-estate  mortgagsa.  and  wore  anUroly  rqMd  Iqr  ^oaa 
38.  1933.  Of  tha  abovo  amount.  $80,000,000  waa  transferred  to  a 
mlated  mortgage  Inan  eooapaay.  We  lant  thla  mortgage  ooo^mv 
$3O,00OXW0.  which  tt  uaed  la  boyhig  mortgagee  from  the  b^. 
This  loan  was  entlrrty  repaid  by  February  4.  1984.  Most  of  the 
nuvtsagea  pledged  to  aecnre  these  loans  were  lastaOmaat  mort- 
gaaesagalnst  hnram.  aad.  upon  the  whdU,  were  regularty  pakU 
Z  say  this  la  sonMrt  of  aouad  rsal-eatata  mortgagee  as  a  faaaU 
of  secortty  and  oradlt.  aad.  In  proper  amounts,  for  Investmmita  by 


Mooh  of  oar  ivT-«Ttf~^  to  boaka  was  aooompUabed  through 
lending  to  mortgage  companlea  that  wwdd  *»^_onK^jlow 
and  ffoaen  assets  of  tha  banks  Thla  motlMd  proved  moat  help- 
fuL  It  provided  the  bahka  with  cash  without  thair  having  to 
gf^mj>»  Investments  or  to  borrow  dlreeUy.  Deposltars  wars  e^o- 
dally  exmldoos  of  baaka  ttat  were  forosd  to  borrow. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  were  authorlaed  to  laid  to 
banks,  trust  oompianlea.  huflrtlng  and  loan  aaaoclsttona,  Insurance 
Pi>nipnnli»t  mortgage-loan  oompaaleB,  credit  trnkms.  Federal  land 
banks.  totnt-atodTlaad  banks.  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks, 
agricultural  credit  corporations.  livestock  credit  corporations,  and 
railroads.  It  soon  becama  mppuaot  that  the  aot  creattaig  the 
Reoonstruetlon  Finaaoe  OorporatUm  was  moeh  too  reatrioUve.  and 
that  the  Job  of  raconstmetlon  sod  rsestabHsMng  oonSdeaoe  waa 
much  greater  aad  required  a  broader  approach  than  oar  lesders 
had  bam  able  to  foresee.  The  act  did  not  permit  direct  relief, 
loans  for  pobllo  works,  or  for  furnishing  banks  and  Insoranee 
^m^pftnut  with  capital,  nor  was  It  effective  In  Immediately  reriv- 
Ing  business,  or  even  stcn;>lng  the  downward  trend  to  any  ^n^n- 
rtable  CTtent. 

briy  In  J^ine  1983.  Oongreaonan  Henry  Balaey,  of  IlllBola. 
Democratic  leader  of  the  House  and  later  Speaker.  Introduced  a 
bm  entitled  'Tlatlonal  Bnergency  Belief  Act  of  1983*.  tataoded  to 
broaden  tha  i>owars  of  tha  R.  F.  C.  With  soene  amendmaats. 
this  bin  was  passed  by  both  Houses.  h\A  waa  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dent Hoover.  The  blU.  as  passed  and  vetoed,  provided,  among 
other  triiwgw.  for  relief  fimds  to  States  and  Tsrritorias,  seLf- 
Uquldatlng  loans,  and  a  public-works  program.  But  tt  also  au- 
thorised the  R.  F.  C.  to  make  loans  to  individuals,  trosta.  estatca, 
partnerahlpB.  oarporatknis.  assodatloBs.  Jotait-stodc  companlea. 
Statea.  pcdltleal  subdivisions  of  States.  manldpaUtlaa.  or  poUtloal 
subdivisions  thereof.  In  his  veto  meesage.  Prealdeat  Hoover  stated 
that  he  objected  to  certain  features  of  the  bin.  inclurtlng  prori- 
slons  for  puhllo  works  and  loans  to  individuals.  Of  loans  to  In- 
dividuals, he  wrote.  "This  proposal  vkdatea  every  aound  j^rizMlpla 
of  public  finance  vod  of  government.  Never  before  haa  ao  daa- 
gerons  a  suggestion  been  serlouaiy  made  to  our  cuualry.  Never 
before  has  so  much  power  for  evil  been  placed  at  the  imllmltad 
discretion  of  seven  Individuals."  The  seven  Individuals  were, 
of  course,  the  seven  dJrectars  cf  the  B.  F.  C  his  own  sppolnteea. 
m  his  veto  masssge.  President  Boover  recommended  that  a 
comnremlse  should  be  reached  on  tenms  sugi^ated  by  Meanbeia 
of  both  Houses  and  both  pariles.  and  that  Congrcas  sho^  not 
adjourn  until  this  could  he  acoompUdied.  Aooordlngly.  Ooogrem 
immedlataiy  rec<»isldered  and  passed  the  Bmergency  Belief  aad 
Construction  Act  of  1932.  which  was  signed  by  President  Hoover 
on  July  21,  1932.  In  addltkm  to  enlarging  the  Oorporatton's 
poiwrs.  It  tncreaaed  Its  borrowing  authority  and  provided  forre- 
plaelng  two  of  the  three  ax-oOlclal  board  members— the  Oovenor 
of  the  VMeral  Beacrve  Board  sad  the  farm  loan  ooraialselonw-- 

with  ai^olnttve  metaibers.  

In  the  meantime  Oenerai  DawH  had  found  tt  neeeesary  to  resign 
from  the  Corporation  aad  return  to  his  bank  In  Chicago.  The 
vacancy  on  our  board  created  by  his  rsslgnatlon  was  filed  by  ^ 
atipomtmeat  of  Oardner  Oowles,  BepubHcan,  publisher,  cf  Pea 
Molnea.  Iowa.  TTie  new  memberi  appointed  by  President  Hoover 
to  replace  Dliectars  Meyer  and  Bestor  were  Ohartes  A.  MlUer,  Be- 
pObllcan.  of  nam  York,  and  farmer  Senator  Atlee  PomereM.  Dmbo- 
crat,  of  aeveland.  At  the  request  of  PresldeBt  HooverjMr.  Fom- 
«ene  was  made  chairman  of  the  board,  saceeedtng  Mr.  Meyw. 
Mr.  mner.  Vho  had  been  manager  of  the  B.  F.  C.  agency  la  New 
York  City,  waa  aamed  president,  soocaedlng  Oeaer^  Pawas.  Mr. 
MlBtf  had  had  aavlngs-baak  ezperleooe  la  XTtloa.  and  altaooga  hia 
health  aoon  beeame  Impaired  under  the  eevere  atrala.  he  xemalnad 
on  the  board  until  Maroh  1033. 

or  RBXAKXHT  BgaffOW 

After  March  4,  1988.  the  board  waa  reorgaalsBiL    OsrrpU  B, 
rUoi.  Bepublicaa.  of  rsnsas.  waa  appointed  to  PrealdeBt 
to  siiocood  Mr.  MUlsr.    Former  Sanativ  Joba  J.  Bjatoa,  " 
of  Wisconsin,  waa  ivpolated  to  suoceed  Mr.  FOBaerena. 
Taker.  RspuhHran.  of  Maamohaastts.  waa  appaiatad^tQ 
Mr.  Cowlea.  and.  at  President  Booaavelt'a  sugi>f*m>  1 
chalroBan.    The  law  provides  that  our  board  dial 
,^^^^TT"*?».  but  In  practloe  the  board  baa  deterred  to  tha 
both  Prealdent  Hoover  and  President  Booaevrit  tn 
fhairm*"     Slace  our  dlrectoia  were  la  almost  eositlaaflna 
Uraning  directly  upon  every  tadlvldnal  appHcattoa,  ttaara 


jMrtleular  reason  for  haalBg  a  pmrtdmit  of  tba  Oorporatloa.    Noaa 
was  ptovldad  for  la  the  act,  aad  upoa  tba  raUrsaant  of  Mk. 
and  zoQKganlMttQn  cf  tha  board  uadsr  tha  Booaavait 
tfaa.  and  at  Ftaaldant  BooaavalTs  snggastlon  tha  oAoa  of  urmManl 

was  dltff?o^n"ir^  

WDaon  MOCartHy  reaigaed  la  Saptemlwiir  IMS  aad  waa 
by  former  w«*>*t^  tytt^rt^m  b,  Bftudaiaon.  DaiiMWiat»  of 
Ut.  Coach  rsstgaed  hi  Augost  1984  and  waa  auoeasdad  by  fc 
Senator  H\ihert  D.  Stephana.  Oamoorat,  of  MSsi 
Stephens  was  not  reappointed  aad  was  soooeedad  by 
Denuxamt.  of  nunola.  B.  F.  O.  dbaetora  am  appolntad  fOr  S-yaar 
terms.  Mr.  Schram.  a  Misslsslml  Valley  farmer,  cama  to  tha  or- 
m^y»iitnttftT»  In  1933  upon  the  recommendation  of  Speaker  Balasy. 
&e  came  to  head  our  drainage,  levee,  and  Irrigatlan  dlvMaa;  aa 
acUvlty  of  the  corporation  that  has  been  very  halpful  to  tarBkers 
aad  landowners  tn  districts  that  had  bonded  thamselvaa  for  drain- 
age and  irrii^oion.  aad  for  levee  protection,  bayood  thaIr  ahUl^ 
to  service  tha  bonds.  Our  loan  authoriaatloBs  for  refuadlag  aoca 
bonds  have  aggregated  8112.178.484JB0.  and.  upon  the  ameage  have 
reduced  the  annual  taxm  and  water  Chargea  to  tha  tacmsn  to 
about  oae-f oKBth  of  what  they  were.  Moat  suA  bonds  bora  la- 
terest  at  t  to  9%  peroent  and  matured  entlr^  too  fast.  Oar  rata 
le  4  percent,  with  maturities  running  80  to  40  years.  The  bond- 
.hoUen  have  got  an  average  of  about  60  percent  for  thalr 
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Dlrectar  Blaine  died  ta  AprillM4  aad 

T.  Fisher,  jr..  Bepobllcan.  of  Detroit.    8 — 

guiilim.  and  while  ta  the  Senate  had  been  saaploloas  aad  crttleal 
of  ths  B.  F.  C.  hot  I  am  i^ad  to  be  able  to  say  that  ao  aiaa  has 
ever  served  tba  corporation  a»OB«  coBadeatloaif  y  or  with  a  grsater 
■eal  to  ba  helpfDl  to  aayona  latroOble  who  had  a  riglit.  aader  the 
law.  to  eotae  to  tha  ocffporatlon  for  asalatanna.  Be  waa  qoldc  to 
eeiMe  the  proverbial  gentleman  la  tha  woo^Ua,  bat  waa  always 
fair. 

Be  gave  his  118s  to  the  cause  of  reeoastraotlea.  baeoming  f  ataDy 
m  whUe  in  hla  hoaw  State  lOrmulatlag  plans  for  payment  of 
depoattstlsduptodaaedbaaks.  Senator  BtaOne  had  the  oaivcraal 
reelect  of  hla  smorlates  ta  the  oorpcratkm  »id  the  gaaolae  aflec- 
tloa  of  many  of  us.  eertainly  my  own.  thoogh  I  had  aot  met  him 
before  his  appotntment  to  oar  board.  Working  togathar  al^t  aad 
day.  Saadaya  indodad.  in  emergency-relief  work  soon  •»!■—■  "»•« 
dose  together  aad  asakaa  for  strong  ttas  of  friendAlp. 

Dttaetor  Fisher,  althoogh  under  80.  had  been  maMs^  _^ 
aat  manager  of  our  DetrcM  agency  ataaoat  oontlBiMnily  ataea  tha 
corporation  was  established.  He  resigned  his  dlrsetersh^  at  the 
end  of  December  1080  to  accept  appofaitmrat  by  Governor  Murphy, 
of  Mli'**tg*".  to  the  podtlon  of  State  banklngoowmtsslaeiar  of  hla 
home  State,  and  was  aucceeded  by  Howard  Kl 
of  Mlnneaota.  Mr.  Kloasner  had  been  tn  the 
of  tba  corpomtlon  sines  July  1932  and  had  ssrw.  ^^  _  _^.^.^ 
tn  the  banking  department  of  tha  State  of  Mlnneaota  for  •  yaara 
prior  to  ooml]«  to  tha  B.  F.  C.  Mr.  Schram.  Mr.  FIsbsr.  aad  Mr. 
Kloasner  received  thdr  appotatmento  as  diBBCtan  beeaam  of  merit 
and  serrice  In  the  employ  of  the  Oorporatlan.  This  waa  also  true 
of  Mr.  Miner.  Wba  ftnt  csme  to  the  OoeporatloB  aa  aeanager  of  Ita 
New  York  agency,  upon  the  recommendation  of  Owen  D.  Young. 

Stanley  Beed.  Democrat,  now  SoUeltor  Oanaral  of  Qta  Unfbad 
States,  came  to  the  Corporation  as  general  eounaal  ta  I>aBsmbw 
1032.  and  was  selected  for  the  position  priadpa^  **'°*^*^.^L£^ 
experience  as  general  coimsd  of  the  Fkrm  Boara.  Hi  wmcaadad 
Morton  Bogoe,  Bepubllcan.  of  Hew  Yak  Qty.  reaigaed,  who  ta 
torn  had  succeeded  tha  first  geneml  oooaad.  of  tha  Oo^pnrattnn. 
G.  A.  Marr.  Bepubncan.  of  Utah,  who  had  beta  vmaral  uoinasl  af 
the  War  Finance  Cocporatton.  Mr.  Marr's  health  faltadoadartta 
heavy  strata  of  organlatag  the  legal  divttlon  of  the  BeoondaraottoB 
Flmmoe  Oorporatlan.  and  he  was  soon  fuoad  to  rsalgn.         ^ 

When  Mr.  Beed  waa  appointed  SoUeltor  Ganeral.  on  March  ». 
1985.  Jamea  B.  Alley.  Democrat,  of  Nem  Tofk,  waa  pronotad  to  the 
posltton  of  genersl  ooonsel,  faaartng  earned  hH  promotion.  Ha  had 
been  with  tba  OcKporatlon  staea  Augoat  1988. ^^ 

The  conception  of  the  B.  F.  O.  wai  good—^ary,  very  good  WW 
If  tt  had  been  started  a  year  earUar  much  oould  have  bean  done 
to  avoid  or  m«n«w<**  the  troulflea  later  experienced  by  ABMriean 
bustaees.  agriculture,  and  finance.    Even  when  orgsnfaed  tt  gOy.OP 

to  a  rather  poor  atart,  both  to  aecoBipllahteg  ttoepan?^  Jr'lJs* 
it  waa  osaatedaod  ta  pubile  estimation  aad  approval  A  fidr  crW- 
dan  woidd  be  «iat  It  waa  too  timid  m  maklag  erettt  aval^le  on 
an  fronts  to  such  a  vmy  as  to  prevent  the  esaA.  There 
enough  harmony  ta  the  board,  or  evenbetm 
hers,  repreeeatatlvea  of  the  party  ta  power. 

The  law  eveattaf  the  R.  F.  O.  grovldad  that  It  . 
Quarterly  reports  to  Congrem  of  the  aggregate  smaaat  laat  to 
ea^  dms  ^terowar  to  which  tha  Oorporatton  waa 
to-lend.  and  «ie  auitfber  of  butiowers  ta  each  dam,  by 
Zt  did  not  provide  fOr  reporttag  the  nsBwa  afjfta  bomapen  or 
the  atacmnt  lent  to  mtb  borroww,  or  for  oeaktag  ttam  pobUe. 
IWlore  to  make  thla  Information  pukOe  aoea  gays  nm  ^  mm- 
pieion  that  eertata  tatereats  were  betog  faearad.  AmasStaigy. 
after  much  dlseussloa  pro  aad  con.  the  law  waa  amaaoaa  to  re- 
quire «  monthly  report  to  tba  Prestdaat.  the  Saaata.  aad  tha 
(tf  BenraasBtattvaik  abovlim  tha 
of'eaahloaa.  aad  tba  rate  «f 
wbUdHtna  of  att  loaaa  by 

„^  ,,r-^rtad  ta  tba  BmargeBay  Be , „ 

AcTof  July  31.  1933,  aad  was  prsd^tated  by  the  $tO/IOOfiOO  toaa 
to  tha  Oeatral  BcpohUe  Baak  *  Ttoat  Oo.  af  caneago  ta  Jaaa 
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of  bofffowMs  n«  tti  MWOBl  of  «Mli  lo«Q.  <hmjrat»r«*  M 
of  tmkmkr  «Dd  soiMp  •boat  th«m.  A»  >  nil»>apwm»_dgwd»d 
to  IMW  tt  kDowa  tiMt  ttaay  wjiw  bonowtm  tram  ««f*- Jf^J^ 
MutT  eCoar  bast  pMf'*.  mp&ettOf  hukan,  ««n  aO  too  mUuf 

^  »o  fWIt  of  tbfrtr  ova.  w«»  fsnad  to 


«bo  WM  bOROvtaf  toan  mjIbMtd.  »  taeaaw  oMn  »  . 
of  «IM  «oald  bonov  mflMr  Umb  «bo  bad  to  boosv.  Tbow  vbo 
did  aol  ITiaiiiwIni  wad  bfftp  w»  on^  too  gted  to  bmo  UMir 
Mtetabon  bortov.  to  tht  bagteBtet  iTftw  bontawy  ^aetwag 
•SSbaaac^  to  bo  vOBBg  to  aaa  tbatr  coMptnora  too.  but 
-^'-  tba  flra  bagan  to  maad.  tbo  Mawt  and  atronfMt  nara 
to  tba  Oofanunaat  tbat  aomathtng  ba  dona  to  aata  tba 


jteXm  pcofonad 
boROvnc  fton 


e(  «ba  fbOoia  ot  tba  odfH 

««  loam.  It  la  fttr  to  aaf  thi^ 

ff  It  riMVld  baeaaao  kaova  tbat  a  baiiL 
> a. F. tt. «aor  aa to tta aoamanaai aaddlatrnat  bf  ita  _.,--  — 
'  — bvo  vaa  aliaadj  too  ^tk***  boarainc-~' 
tba  baoki  and  potUag  tt  la  aate-dcpoatt 
1^  H 

^^"'^^  I  la  tiM  aanuaar  of  ISOL    Ba 

of  tba  Obleaco  Dally  lleva,  aad 
far  tba  Vlaa  PnaMtaey  at  tba  Uaitad  8t«ta^ 
It  wm  not  mn  i^aBUm.  Too  aaaaj  banka  warn 
to  ba  Uuallul.  or  to  iwpaad  to  potrtotio  i^ 
Ula^  aaala9  or  oavoDt  foada  vara  la  daagar. 
If  tiM  B.  F.  a  vaa  to  partofa  affaottiaiy  tba  aarflea 
It  vaa  anatad.  tt  wm  abaolutalj  inrawiry  tbat  It 
bMO  MbUa  niailif  ni  m  to  botb  tta  farea  aad  tta  tatagrttj. 
Mid  tt«t  law  of  borrootac  ftom  tt  ba  lanovad.  flo^  vbaa  I 
^^-  I  unrtaarnriil  to  pnp-nlarlBt  tba  work  et  tba 

ttnaka  trnprovaaaeBt  loaaa.  bat  bf 

to  addtttaa  to  pobUablag 

at  aU  loMM.  I  bagaa  bavtag  waaMy  praaa  coa- 

wiijiiii'Tg  aayaalf  to  tba  Ikoaat  poaafMa  <iiiaacianlag  by 

INqaeatly  glTia«  lainiiiiallim  aot  t««uliad  by  law 

witb'ragHid  to  partlnilM'  tnaaaotloaa  tbat  mlgbt  ba  at  r"'""* 

Mk.    Hm  iiaartran  paspla  an  aot  atiald  at  aaythlag 


IN  trtod  to  M  ovar  to  Iba  pQbUe  tbat  tba  B.  F.  O.  waatad  to 
n  vaa  aRrtbarlaad  to  balp,  aad  on  flBDcrouB  tanas, 
bnl  vOlagly.  aad  tbat  It  vaa  tba  taapoaalblltty  of 
of  tMrnathma  tbat  aaadad  balp  to  eooao  for  It.   Wa 

tTorlag  to  rrtralld  tfiattarad  aionla. 

and  faatoi  baafca  vara  aaoaaaarffir  oor  fint  obJaettTaa. 

aot  bava  laooaary  tntU  ov  baan  van  aiada  aouad. 

Ibr  tba  prtrUaga  of  addnariag  tba  Awinrtfim  Baakarar 

at  Ita  Ittt  coanatlon  la  Gblcago.    Z  did  tbls  baeauaa 

It  Mtoafeaaea  of  banka  to  adaitt  tbair  nal  oondltlaB.    A  fnak 

vttti  tba  taucaaaatatMaa  of  our  aattn  baaklag  aystem  aaemed 

aad  tbOQgb  attay  of  tbam  did  aot  ilka  aiy  apeacb. 

aaa  cd  tta  bluntnaaa.  it  amrad  Ita  pcrpoaa.   It  aaams 

oCbaakan  tbat  tbty  do  aot  ilka  balag  told. 

to  ba  Mfead.   But  la  tbla  |»ff»***  it  vaa  aeoaaaary 

tuaga  eoOaotttaiy  tbat  tbay  aU  kaav  ImU- 

i,  an.  9  d^Faatlar  PmMMit  Booar««It  took  office.  Ooa- 

~  tba  B.  F.  a  to  taratab  baaka  vttb  capital 

praCanad  atook  of  tboaa 
bad  Am  lafil  ngbt  to  tana  aaeb  aladc.  aad  tturom^  tbo 


stoA.   Tba  aet 

atock  gan 

It    Fxior  to  tbla  lav. 

of  atock  aad  tbat 


diab.   iiwaagi  ba  aay  laaa 
bai*  ltfl%  ba  vOI  art  ba  ai 
Mtata^  tte  liji^lM  lagl  a 


to 


imtt^agai 

omdaf  ito 


MIy  1,  VUn,  tbaio 

of  aatlanal  baafca, 

la  a  aaHaoal  baak  aa  la  aay  otbar 

aBora 

aortal  to  dooMa  UaMlttr, 

part  of  bla 

aa  a  mla.  aad  inqaanlly 

to  ttia  aaaoimt  of  bla 

«f 

I  ofart  to  tba  far  vidaa  of  tbo  atock  la  tba 


«gad  tba  atronger  banks  to  borrow  or  taka  capital  f»«B  tbo 
B.  F  O.  In  Older  tbat  tbo  weaker  ones  ooold  do  so  wltboot  drmw- 
laK  iMUtlealar  attention  to  their  instlttxtlons.  Nona  api^led  for 
louiatbat  they  thought  they  might  not  need,  thopfh  many  loaa 
aatheriaatlons,  like  lines  of  credit  at  banks,  were  not  tisad.  How- 
ever. In  nsponae  to  our  appeal,  a  few  strong  banks  sold  us  their 
pnfeRed  stock  or  capital  notes  and  debentures  tbat  did  not  need 
iOiib  capital  This  had  the  desired  effect  and  enabled  a  great 
manywbo  needed  capital  badly  to  take  it;  sooie  of  them  dalmlng 
tbat  tbey  were  doing  so  In  cooperation  with  the  R.  F.  CS  plan 
•nd  not  because  they  needed  the  capital.  ^ 

If  oor  bank-repair  program  had  not  been  snooessfta  evaa  tba 
straw  banks  might  have  had  difficulty  In  surrlTing.  So,  after  an. 
tt  ina  wise  procedure  on  their  part,  though  I  shall  ever  ba  gntaful 
for  tbelr  cooperation. 

After  we  succeeded  In  getting  the  bearing  houses  of  the  big 
^Ues  to  recommend  the  program  and  to  participate  by  taking 
t^ffrttiiii.  and  as  conditions  grew  worse,  R.  F.  O.  offloea  becama 
crowded  with  delegations  from  all  over  the  land  appealing  for  Gov- 
ernment aid  for  their  banks  and  other  institutions.  These  deiega- 
tiffnt  ijrcn  lepreacntative  of  the  leading  dtlaens  of  the  oommtmi> 
ties  from  which  they  came.  They  sometimea  included  mlnistera. 
Oovflmors.  mayors,  and  other  public  officials;  almost  always  tbey 
wen  aooompanied  by  lawyers  schooled  in  the  art  of  appeal  and 
porsnaskm.  and  many  bank  runs  wen  stepped  overnight  by  the 
Ttmpii  announconent  that  the  R.  F.  O.  was  coming  to  the  aid  of 
tba  baak. 

Ttm  law  reqolrea  full  and  adequate  security  for^  loans;  and  strong 
bstfta,  though  always  sad  ones,  were  required  to  deny  some  of  the 
appoals.  as  was  neoeesary  under  the  law.  Our  odloea  wen  like  a 
great  hospital  behind  the  lines  of  what  seemed  a  never-ending 
battle,  with  new  casualties  coming  in  every  hour  of  the  day.  Sun- 
days and  hoUdays  indtided.  Sometimes  first  aid  would  do,  but 
generally  it  took  a  major  operation.  When  It  is  conslderad  that 
then  was  not  a  section  of  the  United  States  that  did  not  have  bank 
troublea.  and  that,  aa  a  role,  the  men  who  operate  baaka  an 
aaaoag  the  leading  dtlaens  of  their  communitlea,  keenly  feailng 
their  re^wnwlblllty  to  depoelton  and  stockholders,  some  con- 
ception may  be  had  of  the  number  of  distressed  men  who  finally 
made  their  way  to  our  offices  In  Washington — ^men  who  never  bef  on 
la  Oelr  Uvea  had  found  it  necessary  to  acknowledge  faiiun  or 
BvaUow  their  pride. 

A  loan  that  startled  the  country  was  to  the  Central  BmAObllo 
Baak  b  Trust  Oo.  of  Chicago — ^the  Dawea  bank.  General  Dawea 
bad  prevlouaiy  rwrtgnert  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poratton  to  give  his  personal  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  bank. 

to  June  1939  I  waa  In  Chicago  to  attend  the  Democratlo  Na- 
tional Oonventlan  that  nominated  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  for  Praa- 
Ident  and  JtAn  Nance  Gamer  for  Vice  President.  I  had  arrived 
la  time  to  see  something  of  the  terrible  runs  on  the  Continental 
minols  National  Bank  b  Trust  Co.  and  the  First  National  Bank. 
the  two  big  banks  of  the  Middle  West.  These  runs  wen  mon 
seven  and  man  far-reaching  in  their  effect  than  any  our  country 
had  ever  known.  The  Knickerbocker  Ttust  Co.  faUun  la  New 
Tork  City  in  October  1907  sxirprised  the  co\mtry,  as  did  the  faUun 
of  the  Bank  of  milted  States  in  New  York  caty  on  December 
11,  1930.  but  neither  of  these  was  accompanied  by  an  epidemic  of 
bank  failures. 

The  Chicago  bank  runs  caused  General  Dawes  to  call  a  meeting 
of  bis  dlrecton  and  ofDcen.  and  officers  and  dlrecton  of  other 
Chicago  banks  on  Sunday  June  26,  and  to  take  a  positive  and 
drastic  position  with  respect  to  his  own  bank.  I  waa  aSked  to 
the  meeting  by  the  late  Melvln  A.  Tnylor,  president  of  the  First 
ItetloinaL  We  arrived  at  the  bank  about  noon,  and  the  meeting 
vaa  vaitlng  for  us. 


VACINO 


ZBO   HOUB 


Geaaral  Dawes  quietly,  but  with  a  firm  Jaw  and  an  attitude  that 
earned  oonvtetion.  stated  that  he  had  called  the  meettng  for  tbo 
porpoae  of  advising  tbat  his  bank  would  not  open  the  following 
morning:  that  he  was  not  asking  for  help,  but  did  not  intend  to 
sit  quietly  by  and  see  smart  money  withdnwn.  to  tba  detrtaicnt 
aad  disadvantage  of  the  smaUer  and  mon  loyal  dqioalton.  His 
depoBlts  wen  going  off  at  the  nte  of  mon  than  $2,000,000  a  day. 
Be  Mated  tbat  ha  wished  to  gin  the  other  banks  notlca.  ao  tbat 
tbay  could  taka  such  steps  as  they  saw  lit  to  proteet  their  ova 
laaltatloQa.  It  vaa  a  aero  hour  and  a  great  deal  depended  upon 
tbo  oiztoome.  A  pUy  vas  being  enacted  tbat  might  afEaet  ad- 
varaaly  every  flnandal  Institution  of  the  Nation. 

Tba  other  baaka  eould  not  allow  ao  prominent  a  bank  aa  tbo 
Owtral  BepobUe  to  dooa  unleaa  they  themsdvea  van  pr^tared 
to  aieet  another  run.  Tbey  had  paid  out  over  the  counter  dunng 
tba  paaeadlag  week  mon  than  $100,000,000  in  currency,  to  aay  aotb- 

aof  ^eariagboosa  wlthdrawala.  and  If  the  Central  BepubUa 
aot  open  on  Monday  morning,  the  runa  of  the  previous  week, 
whifib  bad  prMtlcally  sifbalded,  would  start  afnah.  with  Inevi- 
tably disaster.  Then  was  but  one  hope— the  Government.  And 
i*baa  It  la  eoaaldcred  tbat  these  men  had  been  fighting  bank 
talhvaa  aad  baak  ruas  abaoat  Incessantly  for  wedcs.  ttls  not  sur- 
— '-^l  tbat  tbs7  felt  Incapable  <rf  coptaig  with  the  sttuatkm  that 
ba  enatad  by  the  faUun  of  the  Central  BepubUe. 

B  Oeaval  Davea  bad  finished  his  dramatic  atateawnt  Ur. 

yaajkr,  on  behalf  of  tbooe  preeent.  requeated  bm  to  tdepboaa 
— ~  '  fg^  l)lg^  If  Bomethlng  could  aot  ba  done  to 

I  vaa  lb  Chicago  aa  a  delegate  to  tba 
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eratic  National  OuanntloB  aad  not  on  B.  F  O 
dentally  It  vm  my  fint  day  oil  stnoe  eamlDg  to  tbo  B.  T^  S 
befoce.  Ttie  sttuatkm  vaa  moat  sertooa,  but  before  calUag 
Hoover  I  called  our  <Aalrmaa.  Bugene  Mayor,  aad  BeuiOTaiy  ec 
•masoiT  Mills,  a4>om  1  found  a*  the  Federal  Beaem  Buik  In 
York  Oktf.  vrtth  other  prominent  baaken  Iben.  Imdo^ng 
mer  Buctoar,  president  of  the  NevYork  Gtoartejgooae  Asao 
ivorrylng  aad  malUng  over  the  Chicago  •*^««tlott.    After  I 
jooindlnto  the  condition  of  the  baak  aa  beat  I  eoold  to  a  fev 

aad  had  oriented  myself  gmeraUy  about  the  -" — 
probable  effect  of  Obaiag  the  bank.  X  " 

fi^pirtmw  Camp,  aa  requested. 

'^rrWAlOR'*  XK  T 

It  ■rnMirt  dear  that  If  the  bai^  doaail,  an  bmnartfate  NOtkaip 
wide  moratorlum-a  bank  bcdiday-ar  Govemm^  guann^r  of 
|y>«fc  depoetU  eould  not  be  avoided.  Oooe.  irtoen  trying  a  Mnlt 
ow  whldi  then  waa  intense  Wttameas.  aa  eaat  Ttaaa  Jadge  bfcana 
scHplcloua  that  every  man  m  the  courtroom  ^f^J^^J^J!^ 
SBS^adJourned  criurt  vrtth  tbe  atatement,  -Ihsna  too  moeb 
^vnamtte'  In  ttie  air."  .       ^     w. 

Ibm  was  certainly  -dynamite"  to  tbe  air  with  laqwct  to  baaka 
to  the  summer  of  1082.  eflpedaUy  to  ChlcagOi  and  a  bank  adjourn- 
ment would  have  been  likely.  ,^     _^  ^      „ . 

President  Hoover  thought  tbat  the  bank  should  xwt  be  »Uoj»^ 
to  doee  and  that  the  R.  F.  C.  should  make  soch  a  lo^.  ••  "O"** 
«ve  It.  Fte  Geikeral  Davea  thki  meant  a  kam  eonunltnuKQt  of 
aofiOOOAX).  Dbleaa  tbe  bank  was  put  to  poaltlan  to  w  "S  do- 
Si3S  fuTTnecee-ary,  hr  stagd  toat  "  wc«ldnc*  op«  tba 

nut  morning.  »•  •n««?  «»«*«»°^  "Sl^^SSSL  to?  toe 
dsted  that  he  was  not  aakbog  for  help,  but  •^  *»2?S.^i5I? 
bank  to  borrow  toe  money  If .  In  the  opinion  of  administration 
oiBdala.  tt  would  be  better  toan  dOBlng  the  bank. 

WUaon  McCartoy.  another  R.  F^  director.  w~»jjj|»  »»  ^J^ 
to  attend  the  Demooratte  oonventlon.  and  V^^^^P**^^^  *^ 
meeting.  The  aasistant  chief  of  our  etamfrnlng  ^^"^^^^Z^j'^ 
SgtoJa^  then,  ind  one  or  two  other  memben  of  our  Wjab^^ 

■taff  Tber  had  been  sent  to  C^ilcago  la  connection  wW^  ••  >«^ 
JTthls  bSkS  $16,000,000.  autborlaed  after  I  bad  bdt  Waah- 

*°S5?*R.  F.  C.  has  agenclee  throughout  toe  <«»*^ -J*^*!*^ 
larly  paid  staffs.  R  alao  has  at  each  agency  »a  •^vJMixf  loan 
eonunlttee  who  pass  upon  and  recommend  towa.  e^J^y^Sj^ 

the  eecurtty  offered  la  fun  and  •<»«I«»*^5»^  2S?^S2SMSS 
composed  «  baaken  and  touataessmensderte^^ 
«(^nSttoiM  to  tbe  oommualty.    Tbey  serve  wttbont  pay  aad  an 
vary  belpfUL  ,^. 

Tbe  Dairea  baak  loaa  vaa  xQeommended  by  a  apedal  oramittee 
eompoaed  of  Howard  Freatoo.  then  aumager  o«o«»  OUoago 
S^STwid  aov  vtoe  prealdent  of  the  CWoago  FsderrtBeoern 
gSS^Ralph  Buas.  earner  la  our  WatoJngtoo  cgM^ti^  man^ 

^g^ director  of  tbe  Federal  Beeem  i«f««*.^;SL'i?22£«!L?' 
Suord.  aadslaat  cblaf  of  our  erammirig  dlvtoaa  at  Watolngton, 
Sw^knaS^dlrector  of  the  Federal  Beeern  bnaob  bankrt 
Satl^anrOMrge  M.  Beynolds.  vrtu)  waa  dialrmancf  toe  board 
ofttSoSi^Sttl  nunoi  Bank  b  Trust  Co.;  and  tbalate  BWvto 
A.  ^vtor  wSldent  of  the  First  National  Bank.  Mr.  Bi^nalda 
WMdSteSMsS  Ifr.  Tnylor  vkse  obalnaaa  of  our  Chicago 
a<i»i^if^  loan  eonunlttee.  _  _ 

^Seloan  was  approved  ftor  $96;000,000-$90,OOOJWO  by  toej^  F. 
O.  and  $64)00,000  by  other  Chicago  banka.  An  effort  waa  ;Bade_to 
«t  toe  cSSgo  bM»ka  to  take  alarger  P«*»^»««SJ?lJi/T 
f^Oly  dSSarthat  tbey  had  trouble  enough  witoout  gote^to 
toobeavUy  on  this  loan.  New  York  banks  wew  aafced  to  tatoa 
^BuStMantB.  the  toaa,  and  the  chatrmaa  of  too  MWr  Yoek 
gStogSJ?  thought  they  would,  |«*ably  to  toe  «tentof 
ik^naSjooo  but  to^ooold  not  be  readtad  on  Sunday.    He  oBMod 

g'^gST JTvaS^ttStonto  on  MoS*^vi£d.*too'TlOv'*Ya 

already  been  aathortaed  and  the  ortsla  averted,  tba  »ev  to« 

banks  dedtoed  to  partk^pate.  w -*  •,^««ftn«»  -«rf«. 

The  Centnl  BepubUe  had  a  Ci4>ltal  atodt  of  H^^'^' f?S^ 

or$14.0004>00:  a  total  maigto  of  •^.«»522:i2'"^^1L!S2^5 

SJaSSTtT's^SSa^T!^ 

SSTtoa  loaa.  aad  tbe  Fbderal  court  baa  fe.btfdjbwi^tt^waa 
vlgoronaly  mutoated  by  some  of  toeWgnot  nwy*?  of.  "f  ■"»* 
SrSoSo.  soma  of  vbteb  bad  prevkraaly  •*25<  <*•  V.';^' 
Sat«teMaeasmeat  vould  be  eaforeeablst.  general  Paves  told 
me.  vben  the  loaa  vas  nuMle.  that  tbe  alucatwldwr  aaaeaamerot 
vfeld^  too  DMoa  baothar*'  toteraat  rm>^O>anJlfiMfi00 
tfu  MMBont  vaa  iiuiisaary  to  pay  tbe  baak%  dabto  Wban 
raited  Statea  DWrtet  Judge  WUkenon  to  (^kmv>  ndad.  te^Wo: 
vamber  19Sa.  that  tbe  atoekholden  ven  liable  for  ——«*«»  « 
tfaebr  stodc.  Oenerd  Davea  aauun 
vould  pay  tbdr  aaaaaaiiiiint  aa  aoon 

en**"*-    Tbo  datne  vaa  <n*«^  «Pg^.--_^.^ 
May  1  but  Judge  WBkaraon  linpoaed  tba  eonmoon 
couW 'not  be  levied  1*8  mmguLljD^t^D^J* 
tbe  reeelver  of  tbe  baak  $lj0gT£OO  itx  toat  part^of 
meat  oovored  by  tbe  deene.    Tbe  aanarai  oaid  lua 
It  of  $8400  aa 


to  tbe  partaaoe  of  brldga.  It  eould  be  aald  «»«*^  --.^ 
played  blahand  veil,  but  It  eaa  alao  be  aald_tbi^  probab^ 
BMWO^MW  depoaMora  tbroughoot  tba  oooatry  «w*5!*  »  k*^*" 
loas  on  their  dnodts  in  dosed  banka.  by  reaaon  of  wo 
remaining  open  too  long,  allowing  Irtghtenedar  ao-oail 
money  to  be  vrtthdnvn.  vblle  tbe  uaMaveaOag  or  aora  loyai 

with  continued  recovory  and  can  to  handling  the  asasts.  » 
appean  that  aay  ksn  on  tbe  Davea-bankloaa  vUl  bo  «olatlveiy 
amBuT  We  have  ooOeeted  $88,000,000  totenat  rad  P^^^i^.«f 
this  loaa  to  date,  and  ooOeetlons  an  being  aiada  abaoat  oauy. 

Let  Us  laf  orm  OviselyeB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JOHN  R,  MURDOCK 

OP  ABIKONA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tkurtday,  July  22, 1937 
Mr. MUKDOCK of  Ailaona.  Ifr. flkieaker andltanben of 
tbe  House,  a  portion  of  oor  time  todaj  wag  taken  up  with 
eoDsiderstton  ct  tbe  report  of  tbe  Nattonal  ReBonroes  Oom- 
mittee  lamed  under  tbe  title  of  "Terhnnjoglml  TTendg  and 
National  PoUcjr."  I  beartOy  approve  of  an  mntboftetlon  to 
approiclate  a  aufllclent  amount  of  mfloey  to  print  10,000 
copies  of  tbis  volume  for  distrlbntlan  to  and  tbroogh  the 
Mesnben  of  Ooogreoik  It  bas  only  bem  a  few  dagm  aco  that 
we  made  a  iimilar  appropriation  to  order  to  bava  fdr  CM^ 
button  a  large  number  of  copies  of  Oongreaoman  BuKatB 
book.  Tbe  Story  of  tbe  Constttution.  La  ncai^to  Mdiof 
tbeee  books  we  beard  pleas  for  economy  and  objeetfoog  zaisea 
tbat  tbe  rasulte  would  not  justify  tbe  eost  I  fed  today  as  I 
did  tben,  tbat  tbe  appropriation  required  to  print  ttaeea  estim 

copies  of  eaeb  book  win  be  abundantly  Justified.        

AcooEdtng  to  tboee  vbo  bave  given  tbe  Mbtkmal  Reaoaroes 
Committee  report  careful  study  It  is  tbe  most  r«BKtaWB 

and  vahiable publication  appearing  to  recent  years.  wttUe. 
"IMbnotogteal  Trends",  carries  cm  mind  ba«*  to  a  unuw 
study  made  nearty  a  decade  ago  and  pubUsbed  tinder  tte 
title  "Social  Trends."  Perhaps  tbis  study  will  be  eQus^ 
jn^T»»«.»tiiiy  and  bdpfnl  to  Members  of  Congreas  to  a  wiaer 
poBcy-ftormlng  rftort  for  our  people.  . 

No  doubt  every  Member  of  this  body  in  tbe  ditobane  of  Ws 

duty  of  enacting  ksidation.  wbicb  will  be  adequate  toj^ 
needs  of  our  country  to  tWs  new  dwrand  nnte  t^ 
ing  drcumstances  of  tbe  preaent,  must  fed  tt»*^^>"n^ 
edge  of  i^»«»rto*"  conditions  is  inadequate,  and  laat  ttie 
^i««tf^r»dety  is  ao  comides  and  toterlaaed  tt»^ 
bard  to  approHmato  Mlea  f or  alL  Oertataly  I  haaa  ttiaj 
feettbg  myself,  and  I  have  heaid  It  expressed  on  the  ptn  cT 

lome  of  my  coDeafues.  •,.««.  •»  • 

We  are  tasre  attempttog  to  0ovam  a  great  naua&mm 

world  radically  different  from  t»»»,to^i5J?  ZT ZSlJ^St 
We  most  not  dl«giitl  the  eternal  verities  In  bammi  me 
and  society,  but  it  is  equal  fdlly  If  ,^jf;^,°ftJSS 
changed  condltlans  in  our  ecennmte.  tndnatrial.  and  mai 
we.  As  tewmakerg,  we  are  teadeqoate  ftor  our  to*  If  we 
do  not  k)ok  beyond  the  'liorae  and  buggy"  days  of  onr  yn 
youth.  We  may  ftifl  missraWy  If  m  attempt  to  fqrtl«o 
the  poUtieal  lutltatlons  of  gevemnent  withMt  MfBdent 
regard  to  these  basic  modem  changes.  ^^^^  ^  m^ 

l^L  US  not  assume  the  rb^— *  worshipful  attltndf  os  um 
bJSrard  took.  nor.  on  the  other  bMjldljartto^ 
tried  and  weB-matured  tostltntlona  whh* *»^ •"[J**^ 
worth.  We  mnst  change  to  a  sufWff!lfnt  deiree  m  oor  pooo- 
eal  aoiaaoe  just  to  the  decree  that  our  worid  to  -^~— 
In  the  ottair  fldds  of  sodal  aeienee.  IwenldnatTC 
potting  new  wine  in  old  bottles,  but  I  would  hMe 
new  bottte  for  the  new  ^^^e. JjftJpjtar^XJiW 
thto  vohna^  and  X  fsvor  an  appnpitatlan  whkb  will  prt  it 
in  the  tea*  of  ttt  Mittanli ' 
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Orertiif^  Pay  for  Ccrtmln  Labor 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  KOPPLEMANN 

oy  coNMscncvr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thundaif.  J*t9  22, 1937 


tiTArntBrrmXFLUinHOAllTnMJKTBMrHXRDriEFKSEKCr 
ynj.  FCB  PATMBTT  OF  HMDZNOB  CWRTOnWD  BY  TBS 
OOOBT  OP  gfATI*  POB  LABOfl  PBEfcFOSiOCD  IN  THS  FBD- 
Vnxm  ZH  KSCBBS  (V  IBB  LBQAL  DAT  OF  8  HOUBS 


tend  my 
■ftemwit: 


Ui.  epeaiaer,  under  the  leave  to  ez- 
In  tbe  Raoou,  I  include  tbe  following 


^^,„  of  tlM  amandment  to  to  effect  the  payment  of 
totaUnff  iM.4S6.10  for  «ztm  tabor  aboive  the  legid  day  of 
t  pertonaMl  toy  ■iiiiIiiiiti  firemen,  taborers,  and  mechanics 
•mloyed  in  the  care  of  putoUc  buUdlnfi  of  the  United 
ou&kto  tbe  Dletrtei  of  Oohimbto. 

etalBM  nr'TiT'*n  In  the  amendment  have  been  paaend  upon 

the  Oowt  of  Otahne.    The  court,  by  Iti  flnrtlngi.  has  deter- 

the  namea  of  the  remectlve  perty  ctalmante  and  amounts 

tn  aacoidaape  with  a  Senate  bOI  (8.  0600.  eoth  Coog,  Sd 

)  letirted  to  the  eourt  providing  for  payment  to  them  of 

amoimt  aa  may  by  f»»v««"g«  of  fiaot  be  found  to  be  the 

of  wortc  imtmuma  by  them,  reqwetlvdy.  in  exceas  of  8  hour* 

r  day  vhUe  emptoyed  In  care  of  public  buUdmgB 

tbe  Ukiltod  States.**    llMae  findings  are  ooReetty  reported  In 


of  tte  etatmants  has  sliii>i1j  bean  psld  in  this  manner 

la  tKfor  of  John  Glaaamann,  S.  Doe.  532.  69d  Ooog..  ad 

IniBladed  in  tbe  upropnatlon  act  of  IfUr.  4.  1918.  88  Stat. 

e.  140.  p.  080).    tluit  finding  to  IdsBtleal  wttti  thoee  enu- 

la  tka  smandflMBt. 

Btly  paid  staallar  findlnga  of  the  Ooort  of  dalms 

la  fMor  of  eaaplayaaB  In  the  navy  yards  and  shore  stations  for 

BMikisa  parfotBMd  under  the  same  elrcumstanoes.     (Pitrate  Act 

Mi.  Filvate  Baa.  1.  Vith  Ooag..  iii9;84a.T4.  approved  Aug. »,  1886.) 

anaive  and  exhaustive  aaalysto  of  these  claims 

ta  Sanate  DoenmsDt  086.  Slity  sennnl  Congress,  third 

Xt   sstabilslMa  beyond   argustent  that  thoee   amounts 

l»  the  Ooort  of  OtainM  for  owarttma  work  b^ond  the  legal 

^Kf  of  8  uuuia  stMold  be  paid. 

Bi  the  «aaa  of  aaah  rtslBMnt  the  eenrt  found  that  Oovsrament 

fboad  the  salaries  at  what  the  fiharafter  of  the  empioy- 

mm  worth:  for  ewwnpla.  engineers  at  a  oertala  oompensa- 

at  a  owtata  mmpensatlon.  labocers  at  a  certain 

that  la  fixing  soeh  satartoa  the  oOdals  did  not 

the  aaspioyaa  might  be  rsqfulzcd  to  work. 

the  sataitoa  irttti  a  view  to  the  rbararter  of  the 

the  a«n>lnjss  wooltf  be  called  19081  to  perform. 

of  thto  rr*—^*?"***  wfll  not  opeik  the  door  to  fotore 

the  law  (98  V.  &  d.  sse.  981)  the  Court 

to  dstwmlna  dahns  of  thto 

for  payment  of 

-jogress). 

forth  In 

la  the  laterest  of 

omits  the  names  of 

the  numbers  of  the 

the  names  of  the  rialmants 

by  ttw  Oourt  of  Claims. 

the  Statea  and  dtles 

employed. 

law  (9T  Stat.  840  (40 

tbm  enqilaymant 

to  8  boors  a  day.    Motwith- 

thaa  that  number  of 

the  aavy«9azd 

to  that  the  Navy  ~ 

a  lO-hour  day  and  oSerlag 

a  pwpotUoBate  Increasu  In 

and  BOvse  Hleport 

the 

to  the  act 

provldad  la  the  aoMad- 

of  facta  hj  the  eourt 

reqQlrsd  by  the  custodians 

«C  saab  enavloymeBt  to  work 

broetHms  to  that 

cmployeea  offered 

aad  deflatt^  the  actual  num- 
a  day  porf  armed  and  ttia  amouat 


em> 


of  eompensatlon  therefor  based  upon  the  annual  salary  aa  fixed  by 
the  proper  aovemment  offldato  under  the  law.  In  those  relating 
to  the  navy  yards  the  coxirt  found  they  "worked  on  tbe  average" 
the  numbar  of  hours  shown  in  thoee  findings. 

These  men  seem  to  be  especially  deeervlng  as  the  amounts  of 
extra  pay,  found  and  computed  by  the  Court  of  Oalms,  are  much 
less  t*Tf"  the  Government  would  have  been  required  to  expend  In 
order  to  employ  other  and  additional  persons  so  as  to  comply  with 
the  law.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  after  the  enactment  of 
the  taw,  regulations  of  the  Navy  Department  established  February 
98.  1803,  artlcta  1678,  section  0  (as  well  as  other  Oovemment  d»- 
putments)  provided  for  extra  pay  In  excees  of  8  hours  a  day. 

Inasmuch  as  payment  has  been  made  to  claimants  performing 
tabCM*  at  the  navy  yards  and  shore  stations,  payment  ought  like- 
wise to  be  made  to  these  persons,  as  they  are  essentially  la  the 
same  class. 

The  Senate  proceedings.  In  substance,  on  behalf  of  legislation 
for  these  engineers,  firemen,  laborers,  and  mechanics  (CoiraaB- 
sioMAL  Rxcoao.  vol.  21.  pp.  10564-10566,  10568,  attached).  Indlcata. 
plainly  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  they  be  paid  for  their  over- 
time work.  Similar  views  were  expressed  In  tbe  House  of  Bqire- 
sentatlves  (CoNcasssioifAL  Rbcord,  voL  21,  pp.  8054.  0419-0414). 
[From  the  Conckzssionai.  Rxcobo  of  Sept.  97,  1800] 
AOJUsncKNT  or  ACCOTTirrs  xtnueb  s-houb  law 

Mr.  Blaxx.  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.  R.  11120)  providing  for  the  adjustment 
of  accounts  of  laborers,  workmen,  and  mechanics  arising  under  the 
8-hour  taw. 

Tbe  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  Senate,  aa  In  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  proceeded  to  consider  the  bllL 

Mr.  GCMUCAN.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  BLAOt.  Perhaps  the  Senator  does  not  understand  that  I  de- 
sire to  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  Clause,  whether 
the  amendment  is  agreed  to  or  rejected,  and  to  insert  the  Senate 
bill  we  formerly  passed. 

Mr.  OoanAir.  I  understand  that;  but  before  the  question  to 
taken  on  striking  out  the  proviso  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  proviso  and  Its  effect.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  what  the  effect  of  the  proviso  to.  Hie  Senate 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labcv  report  to  strike  out  the 
proviso,  I  understand,  in  the  bill  as  It  came  here,  and  which 
reads  as  follows: 

"Provided  further.  That  thto  act  ehall  not  be  <q)erattve  whenever 
the  court  shall  find  that  such  laborer,  workinan.  or  mechanic 
performed  such  tabor  or  service  under  any  contract,  express  or 
Implied,  and  has  been  paid  therefor  the  amount  agreed  upon." 

As  I  understand,  after  the  passage  of  the  original  g>hour  taw 
the  mechanics  in  the  navy  yards  and  In  other  Oovemment  em- 
ployment were  compelled.  I  think  during  the  administration  of 
General  Grant,  to  sign  a  contract  to  work  10  boors  a  day  at  a 
fixed  aalary  at  that  time,  and  their  claim  has  been  always  that 
they  were  compelled  to  work  those  2  additional  hours  without 
compensation. 

Mr.  Blaa.  The  Senator  to  correct.  A  very  targe  amount  of 
thto  extra  service  has  been  rendered  under  cositracto  formal  In 
their  character,  but  which  were  entered  into  by  the  men  under 
the  compulsion  of  deprivation  of  employment  unless  they  assented 
to  work  10  hours,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  taw  and  la  oianlfest 
evaalon  and  ivactical  nullification  of  the  taw. 

Thto  proviso,  annlng  to  us  In  the  House  trill,  would  deprtva 
those  men  thtis  wrons^  of  the  Just  operation  of  the  8-hour  taw 
to  compensation  fcr  thoee  2  extra  hours  of  service  rendered.  If 
the  bill  to  to  pass  that  the  other  House  sent  us.  the  oommltteo 
were  of  c^inlon  that  that  which  really  to  a  nulllflcatton  of  the 
bin  Itself  should  be  stricken  out.  but  thou^t  that  It  would  be 
much  better  to  substitute  for  the  whota  Bouse  bill,  which  to 
tentative  and  uncertain  in  other  respecte.  what  representad  the 
matured  Judgment  of  the  Senate  upon  both  aides  of  the  Chamber 
In  the  committee  and  in  the  Senate  at  a  former  seaslon  of 
Coogresa. 

Mr.  GoBicAw.  We  Shan  get  to  that  In  a  moraent,  bat  I  imder- 
stand  the  Senator  to  hold  that.  If  thto  proviso  to  strtcken  out  aad 
we  should  finaUy  ad<^  the  House  bill,  thm  the  dalm  of  all  that 
dass  of  opoYtlvea.  mechanics,  and  woAmen  who  signed  tbeas 
oontracto  would  come  before  the  coxirt  and  they  ooold  leoowr. 

Mr.  Buua.  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  that;  I  understaad  the 
rest  of  the  House  bill  very  weU.  I  do  not  know  Just  what  ooold 
or  could  not  be  done  under  it;  Just  how  far  an  uafavotabla  ooort 
oould  go  even  under  the  remainder  of  the  House  bill  la  affirming 
or  denying  practically  the  benefits  of  the  8-hour  taw  la  giving 
these  pec^e  a  remedy. 

Mr.  OoaicAK.  But  I  understand  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
to  say  that  aa  thto  bill  came  from  the  other  House,  with  the 
proviso  which  has  Just  been  read,  those  persons  are  unouesttonably 
excluded.  ^ 

Mr.  Blah.  Xlhder  that  concluding  proviso  X  dtioold  so  consider, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  committee  favored  Its  being  struck  out,  for 
the  reason  that  the  pxovlao  was  a  practical  niilllfioatlon  of  the  pre- 
touled  remedy  to  a  very  large  proportion  of  t*>oe»  to  whom  we 
design  to  furnish  a  remedy. 

Mr.  GoBMAV.  That  was  my  understanding  of  the  M^^  and  X 
wanted  to  get  the  construction  placed  upon  It  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  that  so  far  as  that  feature  to  concerned  the  bQl 
as  It  comes  ben  would  be  worse  than  tii!»1<i"b  to  *-Tw*%  man  who 
have  claimed  always,  and  with  great  Justice,  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  work  9  extra  hours  In  vi<^tion  of  the  taw,  or  otharwtoo 
submit  to  removal  from  their  positions. 
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Xliavo  BoCfataff 
Xtaepettwfflbe     ___ 
tbe  soggeatsd  anbstttirta 

ttottaa 


to  aay  aiboot  the 

oat  att  an  events. 

of  tbe  Senator  fko 

(Ifr.  DobPH  ta  the  chair).  The  qosstSon 

t  of  ttaa  oommltteo  to  aMfce  oat  tbe 


it  of  tbe  Canmi 


Ik  tbat  aa  aoMxidment  of  tbe  Senator  ftom  Maw 

It  to  the  amendment  of  tbe  rmmmlttaa 

la  other  words.  It  to  to  dedare  that  " 

ihaU  not  be  Mndlng.  It  to  to  dadars  that  a  taborv 
contract  to  work  8  boars  a  d^or  8  hooiBj^  Wbooi^ 
given  number  of  boar^  or  trim  emrtoe  OBttlera^tow^  ^  o»to 
Sloe,  and  who  haa  received  tbe  prloo,  caa  stm  come  to  and  w  for 
^Tidlttonal  eompensatlon  for  the  same  rate  of  wagea  for  all  ttaa 
time  above  8  boon. 

Mr.  Bum.  Doea  tbe  Senator  arte  me  a  queetfcmT  

ask>  ruw.— J.  X  eay  toat  to  your  proposttton.  aa  I  undersmaa  n. 
T^fij^^iSSt  tbtoSiie/»d  tbat  would  taave  It  to 

^.*S^*5ha  Oiwommont  paased  tbe  8-bour  taw  »»  «>>  bmsflt 
of  ttoas  Who  wew  emptofwl  P«to|dpal^  tottewo^^ 
aad  ta  tbe  Navy  and  the  departmBnta.Jftei»m«^wwe  dependes^ 
UDon  that  employment  fCr  tbetr  own  Uvelihood  and  the  aanMrt  of 

tbe  executive  oOcm  of  tbe  Ooveramant  dsntandod  of  ^>«^ja^ 
teui^^^ffaa  a  condltlan  of  betag  employed.  Thjey  »»^  ^  etoct 
whether  they  woaM  enter  Into  thto  employment  and  work  10  boun 

or  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  UveUhood.  ^^       ^^ 

under  that  i-flmr***'"'  «>«y  *«•  **»"■  ^'Ofiof^a,  most  of  ttem 
Br.*^M..e  at  tbe  time  they  performed  thto  work,  datoolng  thai. 
Si2mi^^J«  «hw^  toat  tbey  were  under  obllgatlcn  under  tbe  taw 

they  actually  received  for  their  10-hours-a-day  wortc.  and  tbiy 
iSvn  been  constant  ta  tbalr  appUeatlon  to  the  Oovemment  for 
cCTnpansatlon  for  tbe  extra  9  hours  ever  atooe. 

An  unfavorable  court  or  pertaape  a  «»▼«»•**•  ""^^T^  ^ 
obliged  to  bold  tbat  there  wto  no  togal  compulakm  <»«»«.I«*f5 
tbNHmen  to  entar  Into  thto  arrangement  to  perform  tba  W  boonr 
v^^eTooold  have  gone  abroad;  they  could  have  gone  wltooot 
SwwkTtoey  oould  have  taken  their  chanceeto  toe  ««™>*^^.«* 
tacgaTi^^Mibly  ooold  have  survived  and  poesltoly  could  not  have 
n^ed.  SerenJas  no  togal  computelon  tbat  they  should  asB^^ 
to^^^toriMnoe  of  10  hw?  tabor  for  tbe  amount  that  «»••««- 
Si  flSSrWwUltog  to  glv^  and  it  might  be  h^ 
MmtTMsta.  exDressoontmets  or  Implied  contracts,  yet  attended  by 
g5f^i5^S^S,a!wasto  addlSto  tbat  a  nuniflrathHi  and  aa 
evastonoftoe  taw  on  the  part  of  toe  executive  «^ortttos^ 

It  would  not  bo  wtoe.  It  eesma  to  me,  and  c«*;»«»^L?**i  IS^J^ 
aend^M  men  to  tbe  Oourt  of  Gtatma  subject  to  tbe  defeat  of  tbetr 

SeSTS  Ito  being  found  by  tbe  court  that  toe«ewj»aft»  ^ 
awJteact  totbeeToSU  Md  »  would  be  hardly  wortti  wbUe  to 
send  £raa  S  aSTfor Vnomlnal  contract  would  undoubtedly  cover 
a  very  targe  propcrtlon  of  tbe  dalms. 

Sr&SSTSTFiesldent.  I  voted  for  toe  8«»:*«  »»SJ2«  " 
OMat  a  fcrawraaaalanbefora  the  Senate.   Otm  nmitm^  laOl  to 
S^ndttflTwaatbat  toy  tt  Oongiees  adjudicated  «- 9»E£f»jf  "£" 
Ml^nSd  toft  It  to  no  court  to  <»rtermlne  upon  to^^Ml  gwands. 
Sa^astoe  extotenoe  of  a  written  contract,  tbat  there  WM  no  Ua- 
blUty  upon  tbe  p«t  of  tba  Oovemntent.    Coogreas  saw  fi:^  I  nave 
.  ^wSSu^t  Stoe  «>tetos  of  a  Wtoe  PoU^to  1^  aote  aatt 
SoumTs  hours  as  a  tawful  dar*  ^'«*^__»  ^f?*.^?*  '"Pg^  MS 
S^Sds  of  public  policy.    tt'»-tt»o«ftt«>J*iLi*S?Swr2JhS2 
^MtfTfor  iuMta  to  tabor,  aa  aruto.  'fSltoMAtt  ^S^SS^TS 
.«fsodety.  ta  the  Interest  of  labor,  and  really  to^^jg»*»?*,°f_^ 
'SJmoiat,  the  «npk»«r.  that  after  8  boursMabor  toe  tahorw 
tfiould  be  free  to  think,  tese  to  study,  free  to  invent,  ftee  «>  nbeoMM 
lequiSnted''  wlto  bto  f  smlly  and  to  take  tba  Interest  of  a  fsther  ta 
bto  children,  and  free  to  rest.  .     _  „»4^^, 

Obdsr  that  taw  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  tobate  been  ^m 
Indtf enslbto  for  any  agent  or  ofiloer  of  tbe  Government  to  re^uwv 
ofa  tatoorlng  auto  who  tendered  bto  ssrvloes  or  who  aoughtf or 
emnlonnent  tbat  sa  a  condltlim  of  receiving  tt  he  should  enter 
SbTcoatract  to  work  10  hours.  «*>  man  who  «terol  toto  «Ch 
a  contract  can  be  eald  to  have  done  It  jo^^^^^-j;^  "JJ 
to  have  acted  wltboot  duress.  Mm  wlto  temlltoa  to  -wW"*.  ^ 
^ek  wtvea  perhape  to  take  care  of.  wlto  children  to  educate,  were 
SrSTtoTSK  toe  proposlUon  or  toj*!^  «•  Ctototogs^ 
shdter  for  toetr  faaUltoa.  bread  for  the  wife  and  llttte  one*,  medi- 
cal atttipi'*«ffw*  for  thoee  who  required  it.  every  Imputoe  of  affec- 
tion, every  oblation  of  duty  of  toe  !»«»»«»*•»«*  J^^^^^ 
ouhed  that  they  eboidd  tabor  and  put  them  under  ooogtx^Uax^ 
toe  alternative  that  they  must  tabor  10  hours  a  dV  tottf  0«*J- 
emment  or  be  turned  tato  the  streete  to  seek  emptoymait  crto 
beg  was  not  an  bonest  or  fair  altamaUve  to  trader  to  any  labor- 
tag  *—«  after  Congress  had  paasnrt  the  8-hour  taw. 

It  to  my  coBvkAlon.  Mr.  President,  toat  to  evMT  ««JJ«« 
i  of  theeemen  was  compellfd  by  the  aOcers  of  the  OoTWommt  aa 
-  "e^tto  of  having  mioyment  and  of  being  able  to  fcupport 
htotam^tow^^  boSTor  one-half  hour  over  the  8-hoiv  day 

SlS^bgrees  had  declared  for.  «*  ^'^^'Pj^Si^fnS^o??^ 
sought  to^oroe,  he  ought  to  be  paid  for  that  overttoe.  l^to 
do  It  eeems  to  me  to  put  the  Government  ottoe  g»»J5j^^ 
ta  aa  attttudo  of  allowing  tte  oxecuUve  oOcexs  to  vtolato  ta 


ta  sBfett  tb$  itm  wbldbk 

the  gcoand  of  DohUc  poUey.  aad  wbiob  potaile 
proved,  and  airsmp<tng  to  flIA  tnm 
qutted  tolL 


too^  at  A  j^revlouB 
doC  daMa  boBsatly 


of  adJoO- 
eatliv  tba  rjiiMtlnn  of  UabOlty.  aandlas  tboae  men  to  tba  Oourt 
of  Gtabna  for  tbat  trtbuaal  only  to  aaesrtola  aad  dadara  how 
maav  tww  «»  ^tt^  ^Ma  tbasaBMa  wiiiilail  tonpond  tba  lawtal 
day.  I  shaU  vote  wlto  grsat  plaasare  ICr  tba  ■g!^*S»*»^^^^|ff^ 
I  ^fyifTtTff^  tbe  nwMtin  frnm  ITiT  HasHMbtoa  win  cC«  to  tbto 
biU,  which  to  tba  flsnaii  blU  as  tt  pai 
Bwailnn  ta  ao  dctag  I  «««a  only  for  tba 
dne  and  too  loBg  toft  Tnntaid 

Mr.  Cu&LOK.  Mr.  Fresldant^  I  only  dMlia  to  •»  •  «<"^„  ''^ 
•et  of  Oisujieaa  ondar  wbldi  tbeaa  elataaa  are  ommh  to  aa  leDews: 
boms  ibaU  eoBBtttate  a  dayis  work  tor  an  toboNB^  wofk- 
and  «'^**'««**'  wbo  may  be  staplofed  by  or  ca  behalf  of  tba 
of  tbs  united  Statea."  ^ ^ 

That  waapaaaad  ta  1888  and  vsanaeted.  I  bellsve.  sabaeqoent  to 
that.  Yet  for  aooM  iiissrai  or  other  we  bava  conttaradly  bad 
tiMae  ''ir*—^  «»«i— n»«»  ^  Congress  for  eartra  work  or  for  wagea 
etatoaad  toy  pvsoM  wortdng  fCr  tbe  Oovemment  ofver  and  above 
8  hours  per  di^.  It  aaems  to  um  tbat  there  ought  to  be  aonotbtag 
done  tbat  woald  stop  tbto  eonttaual  apneal  to  Ooogiw^for  esnr- 
loee  wbldk  aeem  to  have  been  demanded  of  tba iiloyees  of  the 

GovemaiHDt  contrary  to  taw.  «.       _     _  *m^  «•.— 

As  has  been  stated  toy  the  Senator  from  Wieoonata.  ta  1880  wbm 

It  WM  FMSldsnt  and  thto  taw  had  bean  enacted,  be 
a  vodaoMtton  that  from  and  after  tbat  date  no  reduetton 
«K««ui  be  mda  ta  tba  wages  paid  toy  tba  Oovemmont  tov  tba  di^ 
to  sodi  labocera.  ovrkmen.  and  meobantoa  on  aooooat  of  aocb  ra- 
^mfttTW  ta  tbe  bouia  of  labor. 
Mr.  Ooaacair.  Wbat  to  the  date  of  that?  ^  ^^ 

Mr.  Couboat.  Tbe  prodamatlon  waa  tosaed  Itoy  X8.  «"^J««;: 
ring  to  tbe  act  of  Oougrsss.  and  aa  appropnatlon  of  manay  was 
in2e  to  My  for  tbtolSra  work,  aad  tba  Fcoaktont  waa  m 
effort  anpanat^  to  seoura  ttaa  eafcroemant  of  tba  tawtoy  Oomn- 
ment  ofllcers.  But  he  did  not  eeem  to  roeoead  ^n^Staftt  fW 
ao  tbat  on  May  11. 1879.  Freaktont  Orwat  ^SSS^JS^^S^SJSSS!^ 
tlon  whardn  t>**^**^  was  called  to  the  above  act  of  Ooagry  end 

the  Kxecuttve  prodamatton.  ai^  '^.*yf.  ^.j?  ??!!!S^  !??iSi 
rmtaft^"  "•^  to  him— thto  to  sabstanttally  tba  l^Bgoage  of  tba 
lamatlon— the  aot  of  Oongraaa  and  tba  prodamatlon  an 
not  been  atriotly  otoaerved  toy  an  tbe  *|«!3»  — ^^.^..^ 
of  rtVI  taboraia,  workmen,  end  marhanlos,  and  ha  procaeaaa 

united 

afore- 

of  tba 


President  cf 


•Itow.  thsrtfore.  I.  Ulyassa  8.  Grant, 
BtTitff^  do  hereby  ^ata  can  attentkm  to  tba  act  of 
said.  "V*  dtoeet  an  Hf^'***  of  tbe  esaeotore  dapi 
Oovemmant  bavlng  Charns  of  toe  «oP*oyS?*S*  J* 
■win,  and  mr***^*^  amiuoyodby  or  on  todialtof  tba 
eftoe  Italted  Stataa.  to  maka  no  reduetton  ta  tba 
tbe  Oovwamant  by  the  day  toaucb  tabcw 
r,««*K««to»  oa  accwmt  of  tba  redaction  oftoa  boars  of 

Notwithstanding  aU  t?ie  effort  toat  aDoears  to 
by  Prealdent  Orant  amarlally.  ft  aeemi. 
tanOoBSm  ftam  Obm  to  tbna,  tbat  the  aot  waa 
ngarded,  or  at  toast  ta  »»«■■*?««•  ^^  ' 
have  had  tba  bonor  of  a  aaat  ta  «»;___     ^.  ,. 
smment  hava  bean  wvkad  9  or  8  bouts  aday  ta     ^^ 
i^iSom  tba  8  booxa  a  di^  tbat  Iba  tow  flndaaA  4aif% 

AU  tbat  I  bava  to  aay  totort  »  doeasasmto 
whicb  baa  been  to  long  upon  the  statate  oook 
tarmd,  and  tf  tt  to  net  enforced,  certainly  tbe 

uDca  to  work  more  boors  a  day  Iban  a  .        -^-   .  . 

tava  aona  way  of  aaeurtag  the  pay  fOr  their  eMlabor 
Judgment  to  uat  tba  law  og^t  to  toe  lived  iqp  to  toy 
ment  oOoar  to  tba  vary  latter. 

Ut.  DawtoL  Mr.  Reaidflot.  I  waa  ta^ 
eatebltobtog  tbe  S-baur  taw  waa  anagsd^I 
favor  of  It.  and  bam  watctatod  ns^»«a«0Ba  wtto 
JSTaSja.  Idonottbtoktortaayto^^ 
t>>i«  oovsmaiBnt  aa  too  attempta  ana  devices  «  ne 
flflors  to  avoid  tta  own  aBgageaaaats  to  tbto  wgard. 
1^  an  tbe  anudovoaa  of  tbe  Oovcmmant  tbat  tt 
te  tSr  MTvloea  an  ajmnwrt  aom.  aad  I  cannot 
toe  GoJwnment  or  tta  omctoto  have  Mtjus^edto 

Sevtontoeyhave  to  avoM  toat  obUgatlan  taconad  to 

^^^giTSSSdeas  to  different  departments  rf 
ta  different  ptacoe  where  the  Oovemment  lyd^  need^  to 
men.  for  8  or  4  yeers  it  waa  iMty  dtarer— •-•  -«" 
be«a  said  by  the  Senator  from  minola,  the  _  -^--    -  _ 

rwinfirt  «tirtrtid  toa  utoafad    Stm  tba  lugamaty  oc  omb 

JBtotobS^S  aSS^t  to  flhdto  aomjparto  of 

Bieans  to  evadelt,  vrtMn  Oongjsstook^ 

aumourtotkm  toOl  ta  1879  dli acted  taas  ava 

^SSSt*  dwuld  toe  paid  fcr  the  boyaba 

rate  of  8  boura  fW  •^^^J^SSSl  ^  «"«»«"«  • 

sum  for  tbat  porpoae.    IdxHddllkBto 

op  to  tbat  date  equarsd 

toeee  emirioyeea.    It  to  tba 

prtatlon  Act  of  un: 

"That  tbe  pro^ser  aocounting 

toed  and  rcqolred  to  tbe  eetttanent  og  an  -__^  ^ 
of  laborws/woikmen.  and  merhanira  empkiyed  toy 
cf  tttfOcmmmait  of  tba  United  Statea.  betwaen  tba 


paid  toy 


taOl 
ta 


wby 
to  tba 
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1^ 

of  JUM  188t.  tb»  €^U  of  tiM  act  eoDsUttttHig  8  haan  »  ^^ 
Sirltto^  lu  .och  l«bofe«.  workmen.  •»!  »»-2»fH?-*.S*l^ 

d^  oobosnlof  each  p^.  to aettte  and  p«y  lor  tl»«me.  ^^fWa"*** 

When  It  iluai  be  rnn&b  to  •PP«»fJS!|!*J«'2Lr^J*^?lSSZ  ^ 
tbe  radoctlon  at  wi«ce.  wd  »  «u«cleiit  ram  tar  Mid  Varpaam  is 
Sretoyiyprytetqiwit  of  eny  moDej  In  the  TTMeury  not  other- 

^'stoS'SSJ^Sii  dertow  li»^  rttn  eonttomed.  and  up  to  today 
then  aie  oatataadlnc  daime  npon  the  Oownment  of  hcmeat  ia> 
tarn  and  meehanlee  who  have  worked  man  than  8  hours  a  day 
for  the  aoremment.  that  It  should  keep  Itt  pranlae  and  obUga- 
tJan.  X  am  not  ootte  aattrilid  with  the  form  of  Ito  remedy.  X 
■^  ^  for  tt  becMM  It  le  all  that  can  he  got.  but  what  does 
ttamoonttot  After  an  theee  years  «>  •«q»^^.  "^Jf^Tf^^ 
of  these  laborsrs  and  merhanlfs.  we  eome  forward  uod  all  that 
we  Ktve  them  la  the  prlTllen  at  snSng  the  OonrcmmaBt  and  get- 
tlut  what  they  can.  Tlntrodueed  a  bin  m  the  last  Congrees  and 
SStoto  tS;  whkSh  X  win  read,  which  first  set  forth  that  the 
Ooremment  was  Uahle  to  pay  aU  theee  men  at  the  rateof  8  hoirrs 
m^  and  then  directed  the  aeeoontlng  ofloers  of  the  Treasury  to 
pay  them.    The  bin  !■  In  the  foUowlng  words: 

-That  whoever^  aa  a  laborer,  workman,  or  mechanic,  has  been 
employed  by  or  on  behalf  at  the  Oonrnment  of  the  United  States 
•tnoette  Uth  day  of  June  1868.  the  date  of  the  act  constituting 
ii^iita  a  «wVwa«.  ahaU  be  paid  for  each  8  hours  he  has  been 
emsloy«d  aafdr  a  fuU  day^  work,  whether  engaged^  a  price  per 
dMorinKm  ptecework  or  taskwork,  without  any  reduction  of  pay 
von  Mooont  oTote  rednctkm  of  the  hoora  of  labor,  any  a^eement 
UstasBU  the  Untied  Statee  and  any  audi  laborer,  workman,  or 
nvt****"*^  tiwr***"!  «»>»  compensation  to  the  con*"*^  no**"^ 
^.,^*w^  And  the  proper  aoeounting  oOeers  are  hereby  directed 
toniidliHt  tba  •oeoWBts  of  aU  such  laborers,  workmen,  and  me- 
S^taflad  Hff  the  same  la  oonfonnlty  with  the  provisions  of 
*Mm»^  and  aMMelent  sum  of  money  for  that  purpose  la  hereby 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 


under  that  MU.  If  it  ibould  l*'*  >»»«»^»  ^*''', •^.g'^JJS 
the  RW  x«Ua  of  the  Ooesmment  who  has  been  paid  at  aU  has  »ut 
to  aoBaar  and  aak  that  hla  aeoonnt  with  the  Oovenmient  ihaU  be 
adtSed  by  aOowtnc  him  for  each  of  the  8  hours  be  has  worked 
tlirfua  nrtea  of  the  day^  labor,  and  then  the  money  la  paid  him. 
Tbai.  ea  I  have  Mid.  souarad  accounts  In  1873.  and  that  today,  in 
awbptalon.  woiild  square  the  aoeounta  of  theee  laborers  and 
BrtJtmrrift'H  they  would  go  away  with  the  money  in  their  hands. 

But  thla  bUl  authorlaM  them  to  oommenoe  a  suit  against  the 

^MMttt  of  the  United  SUtsa  In  the  court  of  Claims  and  get 
:  t^w  mn  In  a  iudcment.  and  then  after  the  judgment  gatan 
^       to  pMrSeiudgmant.    X  say  I  shaU  vote  for  this 
«  iTTCinw  Ibid  that  X  cannot  get  the  other,  but  X  want  to 
^  Bw  xeoet  that  the  committee  has  not  found  itaelf  able  to 
diroet  tbecAHOs of  the  Oovemment.  with  an  accompanying  appro- 
Briaikm.  to  nav  aooQtdlng  to  the  hours  theee  men  have  wooed. 

ItaDw  thiTthe  great  body  of  theaa  men  are  for  the  bill  that  la 
■■iTtZy  and  an  not  m  favor  of  the  bUl  which  X  have  ryl.  but 
iSn  MO  a  neat  many  of  them  who  understand  the  dttference. 
auttat  body  of  men  who  have  worked  In  the  armory  at  Springfield 
^BMiMa^dsr  this  onlar  of  things  understand  It.  and  ttiey  have 
^^IZJZ^  me  to  tty  to  gat  snanethlng  real,  something  more  thui 
III^Z^  ♦!..-«.  to  tfie  task  of  proaaeuting  their  dalma  before  the 
JSti  Claim*  and  after  a  Jud*»«mt«D^^ 
*A  %M.««  te  iHana  hsae  aaaln  and  get  an  appRHirlatton  to  pay  n. 

J^I  ]u.Tiinini  beeonitit  to  withdraw  this  objection,  but  the 
tmtH  tf  tfc  ta  that  the  lattan  whldi  coma  to  me  asking  me  to  go 
tettf  Mlwirwortod  by  the  Senator  ftom  New  Hionpahlre 
^om  OBerattvSand  mechanics  and  laborera  In  the  eastern 
^^SSamSU  and  la  different  Statea.  and  they  eome  to 
^  npflw  the  lettaiheads  of  claim  agenta  written  here  In  Waahlng- 
^A.  iSun  an  wrtttan  to  me  from  the  Boston  Mavy  Yard,  but 
uMB  «»»  laHaihaailB  of  dalm  agents  hsn  In  Waahlngton.  begging 
Xfn.  M*  to  nraai  thto  direct  order  upon  the  accounting  ofllosrs 
tow  out  of  tteVeMory  at  the  rate  of  a  foU  day^  work  for  8 
^mL^1»  SO  fW  thto  praposltkm  whkSh  propoaea  to  give  them 
rr— ■?  ^^,  Jy,  |'?h^  of  vaSmmg  a  dahn  in  the  Court  of  Claims 
S  MfewfiTttM  can  and  then  afterward  to  get  an  approprutloa 

SVr^-  i«ii»»iin«*.uie— ~* — 


iMdt 


Mr.  Davras.  Nat 
of  the  Mtanc  but  Z 
to  brine  the  dalaa 


the  Senator  from  Ifansarhnsetta 
have  any  suiplclon  ifben  thoee 


ef  Um  claim  aganta  an  at  the  heada 

the  lattan  hen  and  X  have  no  deein 

» Into  this  dkhata.    I  only  state  that  then 

^rttfc  SB  JiMt  a  ob^  upon  the  Govenunent 

of  ^B  Uatted  Slates*  an  beli«  Induced  to  take  up 

to  sM  tte  uausd  aiatss  in  the  Court  of  Claims 

to  tatotbTaHkelnent  of  llw  Coofraea  of  the  United 

Aoen  tf  the  neasury  to  pay 

whd  le  their  doe  under  the  law  of 

tt:  and  thwa  la  no  posslhaity  of  get- 

wwimanding  that  Justloe  be  done. 

X  Introdooed  thla  bin  and  had  It  re- 

I  tttnr  heard  of  tt  afterward*  and 


the  only  reason  I  have  ever  heard  given  Is  that  these  people  prefer 
the  other  method,  and  I  am  InfOTined  more  through  letters  on 
letterheads  of  claim  agenta  here  than  In  any  other  way. 

X  shaU  record  my  vote  for  the  subetttute  to  be  propoeed  "7  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated.  I 
know  the  dllBcultles  that  surround  the  committee:  I  know  how 
dllBcult  It  la  to  legislate  upon  thla  subject,  but  with  some  expe- 
rience In  connection  with  It,  I  regret  exceedingly  the  form  In 
which  the  measure  Is  presented.  I  never  coiUd  understand  why 
the  accounting  omcen  of  the  Government,  whether  of  the  Tf^eas- 
ury  or  of  the  other  departments,  felt  at  liberty  tn  the  face  of  the 
law  to  adjust  the  accounts  oi  these  laborers  and  mechanics  upon 
any  other  basis  than  that  eight  of  the  hours  that  they  worked 
constituted  a  day's  labor,  and  I  am  surprised  also  that  these 
honest,  haid-worklng  men  have  been  so  far  drawn  Into  the  plan, 
which  It  appears  to  me  there  can  be  no  mistake  has  originated 
here  round  about  this  city,  to  take  up  with  and  be  content  with 
the  mere  pittance  of  a  permission  to  sue  the  Qovemment  In  the 
Court  of  Claims. 

Mr.  Sttwakt.  Bfr.  President.  I  regret  the  necessity  of  legislating 
to  compel  officers  of  the  Oovenunent  to  carry  into  execution  plain, 
positive  law.  I  do  not  understand  why  there  can  be  an  excuse  for 
the  Government  officers  refusing  to  allow  men  to  work  8  hours  a 
day  and  pay  them  for  it  as  required  by  the  statuto.  I  voted  for 
the  original  law.  I  believed  then,  and  believe  now,  that  8  hours 
is  long  enotigh  for  a  laboring  man  to  work.  I  believe  that  that 
Is  best  for  society.  The  time  has  passed  when  it  Is  to  the  Interest 
of  society  for  laboring  men  to  be  mere  beasts  of  burden. 

The  labor  of  the  coimtry  can  be  better  performed  by  some  indul- 
gence and  a  much  higher  grtule  of  laborers  can  be  secured  by  effi- 
cient and  ambitious  men  in  8  hovu*  than  in  a  longer  period  of 
labor.  Certainly  the  laborer  can  accomplish  much  more  In  his 
lifetime  than  he  would  if  he  exhausts  himself  day  by  day  so  that 
he  has  no  time  for  study;  no  time  to  devise  means  whereby  he  can 
facilitate  labor,  but  is  a  mere  drudge.  He  cannot  under  those 
circumstances  accomplish  anjrthlng  like  he  can  with  proper  hours 
and  mere  time  for  improvement  and  more  time  for  studying  how 
labor  can  be  economised. 

For  the  advance  in  labor-saving  machines  in  this  country  we  an 
Indebted  to  the  laborers.  The  lalxn^rs  of  this  country  are  the 
Inventors,  and  their  inventions  have  multiplied  vastly,  beyond  all 
comprehension,  the  power  the  people  have  over  the  resources  of 
Nature  to  supply  the  wants  of  man.  What  we  want  Is  a  higher 
grade  of  labor.  In  almost  any  department  intelligence  of  labor  Is 
an  advantage. 

You  say  that  if  you  will  give  them  the  time  they  will  spexid  It 
foolishly,  that  they  will  spend  It  in  idleness  or  in  drink,  and  aU 
that  k<"*<  of  thing,  and  that  you  must  keep  them  at  work  to  keep 
th«n  out  of  mischi^.  There  may  be  some  who  will  do  it,  but  the 
great  mass  of  the  Intelligent  laborers  of  this  coimtry  are  investi- 
gating the  qtiestion.  When  you  see  the  steam  engine  and  all  the 
machinery  that  Is  moving  this  world,  and  reflect  that  that  is  the 
result  of  free  labor  and  free  men  and  intelligent  men,  you  must 
see  the  good  effect  of  relieving  them  from  the  burden  of  working 
more  than  8  hours  a  day.  Make  that  rule  and  you  will  continue 
to  Improve  the  condition  of  the  laboring  men.  I  believe  the  time 
wiU  come  when  they  will  not  have  to  woi*  8  houn  a  day.  X 
believe  the  development  of  machinery  will  be  such  that  that  will 
not  be  required.  There  are  certainly  laborers  enough  in  this  coun- 
try to  perform  all  the  work  that  can  be  provided  for  them  \mder 
existing  circumstances  wwklng  only  8  hours  a  day.  There  are 
plenty  of  them. 

When  the  law  was  passed  I  voted  for  It  with  the  Idea  that  It 
would  be  an  example,  that  it  would  be  an  illustration,  and  that 
the  C3ovemment  of  the  United  States  could  set  the  example  with- 
out any  detriment  to  the  coimtry.  It  has  wcvked  well  so  far  as 
It  has  gone.  It  has  called  the  attention  of  the  pec^le  to  the  fact 
that  a  limitation  of  the  time  was  not  injurious.  X  have  seen  men 
irark  in  the  mines;  I  have  been  the  employer  of  men,  and  con- 
versant with  their  work  in  the  mines,  and  8  houre'  labor  a  day  is 
very  common  where  they  are  performing  the  most  arduotis  work 
underground  working  in  the  mines.  We  find  that  in  8  houn  a 
day  they  accomplish  as  much  ordinarily — ^that  a  man  will  do  as 
much.  ty^<"g  the  year  round,  in  8  ho\in  a  day  as  he  would  in  10, 
prui  that  the  men  thvm  engaged  are  brighter  men  and  more 
efficient.  X  should  like  to  see  this  experiment  tried  throughout 
the  whole  country.  There  is  nothing  revoluti<msry  In  It.  Then 
Is  nothing  in  it  against  reason.  The  Government  having  under- 
taken to  set  the  example,  to  make  the  experiment,  so  to  q)eak* 
the  oOcen  should  carry  out  that  determination  in  good  faith.  It 
seems  to  me  incominehensible  that  there  should  have  been  any 
hesitation  in  carrying  it  out. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  that  ire  ought  to 
turn  theee  accounts  over  to  the  accoimting  offlcere  and  settle  them 
speedily  and  without  delay.  It  is  one  of  those  obligations  that  the 
Government  should  execute  at  once,  without  question.  The  time 
wlU  soon  oome.  however  thoee  who  have  not  investigated  the  sub- 
ject may  think  now,  the  time  Is  not  far  distant  when  the  whole 
coimtry  wiU  concede  that  8  hours'  labor  is  sufficient. 

Twdve  and  fourteen  hours  a  day  used  to  be  a  day's  work  when 
I  waa  a  young  man.  Fourteen  hours  was  a  day's  work  a  good  deal 
of  the  time.  That  made  a  mere  drudge  of  a  man.  It  deprived 
hhn  of  aU  the  prlvQeges  of  educaUon.  It  made  it  Imposalble  for 
him  to  Invent  new  ways  of  doing  things;  he  had  no  time  foe 
study  or  rcHeetlaii. 
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Bght  hours'  vrork  Is  sufficient  for  any  man.  although  then  an 
many  engaged  In  intellectual  pursuits  or  jnof  eeslonal  puranlts  who 
have  to  work  more  hours  than  that.  Many  of  us  here  work  twice 
t.>i*^t  amount,  from  18  to  18  hours  frequently,  but  I  believe  If  wa 
could  economize  time  and  work  regulaily  8  houn  a  day  It  would 
be  better  for  Intellectual  pursulta  and  that  8  houn  would  be 
sufficiently  exhaustln.  and  If  vre  would  rest  then  and  commence 
work  fresh  the  next  day  X  brieve  our  pubUe  rueax  vrould  Uve  longer, 
be  brighter  men.  and  aooonq>llsh  more;  and  I  should  lUoa  to  aee 
that  done. 

I  believe  the  whole  country  is  coming  to  the  conviction  that 
8  hours  Is  sufficient  for  a  day's  labor.  It  certainly  Is  sufficient  to 
accomplish  aU  the  labor  that  Is  necessary  to  be  performed  In  the 
united  States.  Then  an  thousands,  yes,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  without  employment  because  the  enterprises  of  the 
coimtry  do  not  furnish  sufficient  employment.  Why  should  they 
not.  if  there  is  an  abundance  of  labor  at  8  houn  a  day  and  the 
laboring  men  desire  It,  be  limited  to  that  number  of  houn? 

But  when  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  under- 
taken to  set  this  exainple.  which  X  bellen  Is  a  wise  example,  X 
thJTifc  we  ought  in  the  most  direct  manner  to  right  this  wrong  and 
show  the  aoeounting  officers  that  we  did  not  pass  the  law  In  Jest, 
to  be  violated  becaim  the  men  with  whom  they  deal  have  no 
power  to  right  their  wrongs  except  through  Ccntgress.    X  think 
we  ou^t  to  teach  them  a  lesson  and  set  them  to  work  immedi- 
ately to  pay  theee  Just  obUgatlooi  and  give  the  law  complete 
effect  where  the  United  States  has  dbect  Jurisdiction  to  do  It. 
I  ShaU  vote  for  this  blU.  but  It  Is  not  aU  that  I  desire. 
Mr.  Pt-^t^   Before  the  question  Is  taken  I  vrish  to  ask  oonsent 
that  the  report  on  the  pendhig  blU.  which  Is  the  unflnlshed  busi- 
ness, may  be  printed  In  the  Bscobd.  it  not  having  been  read,  eo 
that  Senaton  may  eee  what  the  blU  Is  which  they  an  acting  upon. 
The  Vies  PHXsmnrr.  TTiS  report  will  be  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RxcoBD.  if  there  be  no  objection.    The  Chair  hean  none. 
The  report  is  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Blair,  fiom  the  Committee  on  Education  and  lAbor,  sub- 
mitted the  foUowlng  report  (to  accompany  B.  175) : 

"The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  biU  (S.  175)  entitled  'A  blU  providing  for  the  adjustment  of 
the  accounts  of  laborers,  workmen,  and  mechanics  arising  imder 
the  8-hour  law",  have  examined  the  same  and  report  It  favorably, 
with  an  amendment,  and,  as  amended,  recommend  Ita  paasage. 

"This  bill  only  gives  to  the  parties  the  right  to  present  their 
cases  to  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  your  committee  urgently  press 
the  passage  of  the  biU  as  one  step  In  the  direcUbn  of  Justice  to  a 
large  class  of  laboring  men,  from  whom  the  Government  has  with- 
held the  wages  due  for  extorted  toil  for  many  years.  The  report 
made  by  the  chairman  in  the  Fiftieth  Congress  Is  added  hereto,  as 
it  gives  a  general  statement  of  the  entire  case. 

"[Senate  B^rt.  No.  568.  SOth  Cong..  1st  sesa.) 
"The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  biU  (8.  1853)  providing  for  the  adjustment  of  the  accounts  of 
laboren  and  mechanics  arising  under  the  8-hour  law,  having  con- 
aidered  the  aame,  report  the  bUl  back  favorably. 

"The  8-hour  law  vras  enacted  on  the  25th  day  of  June  1868  and 
is  In  the  foUowlng  words: 

"'Eight  hours  ShaU  constitute  a  day's  work  for  aU  laborers, 
workmen,  and  mff'^h^nl*^  who  may  be  employed  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States.'    (Sec.  8738,  Rev.  Stat.) . 

"Great  difficulty  has  been  found  In  securing  compliance  with 
this  stetute  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  executive  offtoen  of  the 
Government,  and  in  the  War  and  Navy  Departmenta  eqMdaUy 
claims  have  from  time  to  time  arisen  on  the  part  of  wage  worken 
employed  by  the  Government  for  labor  rendered  In  excess  of  the 
daUy  8  houn  which  by  law  constituted  a  f  uU  day's  work. 

"Some  of  these  claims  have  been  paid,  while  ottien  remain  out- 
standing, and  from  time  to  time  they  an  pressed  for  payment. 

"The  object  of  this  blU  Is  to  refer  the  whole  matter  to  the  Court 
of  Claims  for  adjudication  iqmn  the  basis  that  8  hours  constitute 
a  day's  work,  and  that  each  8  houn'  labor  performed  shall  entitle 
the  worker  to  reoeln  pay  for  a  f uU  day's  work. 

"It  seems  to  a  majority  of  your  committee  that  the  real  question 
involved  U  whether  the  supremacy  of  the  law  ahaU  be  maintained 
and  Ite  manifest  Intent  oarrted  out  by  the  aubordlnato  oOksen 
charged  with  ite  execution.  But  It  Is  proper  to  ny  that  in  many 
jT»««»«<s—  the  excess  of  labor  was  performed  with  knowledge  of  the 
law,  and  the  question  has  been  raised  whether  the  aooeptanoe  of 
the  opportunity  to  labor  for  a  longer  period  than  8  houn  and 
the  reception  of  the  ordinary  pay  for  a  day's  work  does  not  consti- 
tute a  payment  in  fuU  f or  aU  the  labor  performed.  Including  the 
excess  of  ih»  8  houn  required  by  law. 

"The  daimante  aUege  that  the  exoess  of  labor  waa  performed 
under  oompulalon.  and  that  they  at  the  time  protested,  and  ban 
from  time  to  time  demanded  of  the  dqiartmente  coneemed  and 
of  the  Congress  compensation  for  the  excess  of  work  extracted 
from  them  under  threat  of  deprivation  <rf  any  employment  what- 
ever, i^ilch  to  them  and  their  families  was.  In  effect,  deprivation 
of  the  neceaaartea  of  life,  since  only  with  work  could  they  avoid 
starvation. 

"Thla  subject  haa  been  before  Oongreaa  a  long  time  with  favor- 
able action  by  both  TToiif  a.  and  your  otnnmittee  insert,  aa  a  part 
of  thla,  the  roxirt  of  the  committee  in  favor  of  theae  claims  made 
In  the  last  Oongreae.  which  recites  most  of  the  legislatlan  and  the 
substantial  facte  pertinent  to  the  suhjaet.'* 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  IS,  1937 
Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
House,  for  the  past  25  years  I  have  been  subjected  to  attacks 
not  only  from  Republican  sources  but  in  primary  fights, 
where  my  OK>onents  criticized  my  continued  support  of  bOis 
designed  to  aid  the  American  farmer  and  agriculture 
generally. 

During  all  these  years  I  have  consistently  voted  for  meas- 
ures to  assist  the  farmer,  and  every  relief  bill  recommended 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  had  my  wholehearted 
sum)ort. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  and  I  am  sure  that  farmers  and 
agricultural  organizations  realize  this,  that  under  President 
Roosevelt  more  has  been  done  In  their  behalf  than  ev«r 
before  in  history.  On  every  hand  we  find  agencies  and 
burdens  functioning  for  their  betterment 

Regardless  of  whether  I  am  criticized  at  home.  I  promise 
my  continued  suj^ort  to  the  farmer;  but  there  are  times 
when  I  cazmot  and  will  not  allow  my  desire  to  help  the 
farmer  to  overcome  my  better  Judgment.  I  cannot  for  in- 
stance, vote  to  override  the  Presldait's  veto  of  this  bill, 
H.  R.  6763. 

Tbere  has  never  been  a  better  friend  to  the  American 
farmer  than  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  At  the  same 
time,  he  cannot  overlook  the  interests  of  other  classes  of 
citizens,  and  I  must  agree  with  him  that  to  pass  the  bUl 
would  be  to  discriminate  as  he  states  in  his  veto  message. 

If  this  bill  were  amended  to  include  all  classes  of  bor- 
rowers  and  would  aif  ord  relief  to  all  those  now  paying  higher 
rates  of  interest,  there  might  be  reason  to  support  it. 

I  know  as  well  as  anyone  does  what  trials  and  troubles 
the  fanner  has  had  from  1921  to  1033.  I  also  am  aware 
that  they  are  obliged  to  pay  interest  rates  as  high  as  8  per- 
cent; but,  due  to  President  Roosevelt  and  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress, interest  rates  have  been  reduced,  and  farmers  are  not 
now  compelled  to  sdl  their  wheat  at  35  cents,  com  at  20 
cents,  and  hogs  and  cattle  at  3  cents  a  pound.  Prices  of 
these  commodities,  as  well  as  of  aU  other  farm  products, 
are  now  far  hii^r  than  they  were  before  1933. 

If  there  is  one  group  of  people  in  the  Uhited  States  that 
should  be  thankful  and  appreciate  what  this  administration 
has  done,  it  is  the  farmers. 

Ttie  small  reduction  that  this  bill  would  bring  about  win 
not  aid  them  to  any  great  extent.  I  repeat  that  It  is  the 
duty  of  an  those  who  desire  to  aid  the  President  in  his 
desire  to  balance  the  Budget  to  sustain  his  veta  I  have 
stood  by  the  I^esident,  and  I  will  continue  to  stand  by  him 
in  all  his  efforts  to  bring  about  better  conditions  to  aU  in 
this  country. 

Cancer  Research 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  C.  EICHER 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  Z3. 1957 

Mr.  EICHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  have  had  a 
tfm»n  part  in  working  out  the  legislation  that^tfae  CooimtU 
tee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  is  pwenUng  to  the 
Bouse  this  aftemocm  for  action,  cm  the  suhject  of 
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Oar  gnbcommittee,  under  tlie  chalrmanahlp  of  the 
fram  North  Carolina  (Ur.  BuLWxmail, 
labored  eanieat]y  and  faithfully  in  carrying  on  the  heartng» 
and  in  ic»lewH»  tlie  group  <rf  excellent  liills  introduced  both 
In  the  Hbuie  and  m  the  Oenate  by  Tarioos  forward-looking 
Membcri.  The  bill  that  we  drafted  and  wbldi  comes  before 
the  Hboae  this  afternoon  with  the  unanimous  apiuroval  of 
our  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  is  a 
eompoatte  of  many  valuatale  aoggestknis  contained  in  the 
Ifaveriek.  Ifagniwon,  Hunter,  and  Bone  bins,  and  we  con< 
Jldent^  beUere  will  provide  a  practical,  as  well  as  scientifi- 
cally effecttfe  program  for  federally  supervised  research  into 
the  ctans  of  the  dread  scourge  of  cancer. 

Ttie  disease  of  cancer  has  been  more  or  less  prevalent 
mmrwif  the  members  of  the  ^*^tw»*^»  family  ever  since  the 
dawn  of  ctvOtatkm.  and  yet  the  medical  profession  of  today. 
notwlthstandiiv  its  high  attainments  and  its  outstanding 
aoDeeMBs  In  the  elimination  of  many  types  of  diseases  that 
were  onee  thought  to  be  incurable,  is  still  groping  in  the 
dark  in  its  study  of  the  causes  and  cure  of  this  malady  which 
ranks  aeoood  in  our  vital  statistics  among  the  causes  of 


Any  eontilbotkm  that  the  Inderal  Oovemment  can  render 
toward  oifmhm  this  door  to  knowledge  win  be  entitled  to  be 
tadd  as  the  highest  pn^h**  humanitarian  service  to  the  dti- 
of  our  Nation.  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  unani- 
eoDcnrrcnoe  by  the  Members  of  the  House  with  the 
of  our  committee  in  the  enactment  of  thb  bill 


WUkk^  Pan  Food  aad  Drug  LccislatioB  Effoctire 
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ov 

^'  HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or  WASHINOTOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
FtUn,  JtOt  Z3, 1$37 


BT  BCMf .  JOHN  M.  OOVnES.  OP  WASHXNOTON. 
ON  JULT  ai,  ise7 


Mr.  COVRE  of  Washington.  Ur.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  eictend  my  remarits,  I  Include  a  coiu^-to-coast  radio 
addrcM  delivered  by  me  over  the  Nation-wide  network  of 
94  stations  of  the  Cohmibia  broadcasting  System,  as  follows: 


of  tb»  tvmrt**^  at  oar  tlmM  la  th«  laablll^  or  the  un- 
:  Um  AiMrtaa  psople.  tlmagb  tbelr  Oringni.  to 

KiOMttTs  natlOBil  pfura  food  and  drag  laglateUao— lo  taamet 
wMH  tMCh  ta  tlMm.  Mm  a  MUkm  w  kif*  to  b*  hoodwinked. 
IN  Might  la  atngMw  Wt  «•  dnu&en  ot  roqr  dxmam.  We  are 
for  puntduneat.  We  rqnidlate  the  i^Mthegm  "the 
had  iwn  the  tee."  Aflv  the  tmalo  eetd  eaBuagee  the 
of  tb*  toORi  we  xatmn  to  the  Ore  with  eareCne  sayeCy.  If 
a  aovil  IWBS  to  IjOOO  pafaa  and  we  are  told  with  <«aelem  fie- 
fey  CMtolOBahly  w«b-pIaoud  paople  that  It  la  a  maiterplere 
wlim  Into  bdHTteg  tt  alao,  and  Tie  wtth  eaeh 
of  the  volume.  If.  by  perHatent  repettttau,  we 
axe  toM  that  a  certala  aoivte  la  maptt-mavm  ultra-ultra  and  the 
adjeetlvea  of  the  ^figltah  language  are  ezhaxiated  in  ita  en- 
ooBktuBia.  than  are  fMr  of  va  who  are  willing  to  diiagree.  We 
Jotti  IB  the  halMuJaha  of  i^probatlcn.  Since  it  la  faaMonaWe  to 
to  hare  a  mualoal  appreciation  many  of  our  neighbora 
wi  know  tfoat  know  ooa  noCe  team  anolhar  0Qo^lete  wtth 
oOier  m  prataating  their  thrflUng  drilght  at  certain  dla- 

of  which  we  unhmnorouaiy  call  grand 
arlgwid  toy  tb»  exquisite 
Bd  aeideea  aMVdae  sulB* 
dant'eaotioa  to  Inqulra  mto  tha  toona  Odea  of  the  aponeora.  We 
bdleva  what  we  nad  m  the  aawvapeia.  Wit  are  a  cnduloua  and 
gamble  IMlMi.  Bvaa  tta  lata  F.  T.  Hal  mini  antvad  at  that  oon- 
doalan  a  halt  a  caiiluiy  ago^ 
80  It  ia  wtth  pore  food  and  drag  ligWatUm.  Tbm  patent  inodi> 
wtth  wiilaiU  anahatad  vflpw.  Dally  we 
Ihlth  patwct  omi'  alii  In  onr  drag  stora 
chUdlShlyeanfldmt  that  tha  pndnct  la 


VBod  and  Dnigi  Law 
toy  X>r.  Banrey  WUey. 


grown  Ite  iwcfnlnraa  Ita  chief  daf eeta  are  that  tt  appUea  aatttur 
to  advertlalng  nor  to  «^"«™<»«J<^.  although  It  doee  forbid  falaa 
elalma  osx  labels  and  prohlblta  adulateratlon  of  food  or  drugs. 
But  that  Uw  contains  a  fatal  Joker.  The  law  Interdleta  talae  or 
pitMifierting  claims  on  labels.  By  "nUaleedlng"  is  meant  a  state- 
ment, which  although  technically  true,  in  fact  is  mlaleadlng. 
The  United  States  Suprone  Oourt  eome  years  ago  had  before  It 
an  Impcntant  test  case.  The  Oovenunent  contended  that  Dr. 
Johnson's  combination  treatment  for  cancer  was  falsely  labeled. 
We  would  hardly  sasume  today  that  there  could  be  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  whether  a  "combination  treatment  for 
canctf"  was  misbranded  or  not,  but  the  Supreme  Court  thought' 
differently.  It  decided  that  the  prodilbition  against  false  or  mis- 
leading daims  i^jplled  only  to  the  ingredients  of  a  package  and. 
not  to  dalma  about  Its  curatiTe  powers,  and  so  tt  dlsmtswed  the 

Ition.  Tbls  decision  shocked  the  country.  Within  a  month 
It  Taf  t  sent  a  meseage  to  Oongreaa  aaktng  It  to  undo  the 
evil  the  Supreme  Court  decision  had  created.  A  bill  was  intro- 
duced to  amend  the  law  to  make  it  apply  to  therapeutic  claims 
on  the  labds  of  drugs.  That  bill  became  a  law,  but  only  af«r 
the  lobbyists  had  inserted  a  Joker  which  made  the  amendment 
worthleaa.  The  amendment  aa  finally  adopted  forbade  false  and 
traxidulent  ther^ieutle  daims  on  the  labds  of  patent  medidnes. 
Therefore  when  the  aoremment  started  an  action  based  on  falaa 
therapeutic  claim  ai^Onst  the  seller  of  patent  medicines  It  bad 
to  prove  not  only  that  such  claims  were  false  but  also  that  the 
person  who  made  them  knew  they  were  false. 

In  other  words,  the  more  ignorant  a  drug  vendor  waa  and  the  leas 
he  knew  of  medicine  the  less  likely  he  waa  to  be  conTleted. 
The  lobbylat  most  acUve  in  getting  thla  Joke  enacted  in  the  ISia- 
amendment  was  an  executive  of  one  of  the  largest  ao-callad  ethical 
drug  manufartureis  in  America, 

BAIfBAB 

Here  Is  an  fllustratlon  of  the  difficulties  of  proeecotlng  under  this 
proTision:  A  former  stiirt  salesman  was  selling  a  so-called  diabetes 
cure  known  as  Banhar  and  getting  $13  a  pint  for  it.  The  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  an- 
alysed Banbar  and  found  It  was  essentially  an  extract  of  a 
common  weed,  "horee  tan",  frequently  found  growing  along  rail- 
road tracks.  A  criminal  proeecution  waa  started.  Sxperts  testl-  - 
fled  Banbar  waa  worttilees.  "nte  manufacturer  then  introduced 
In  evidence  hundreds  of  testimonials  praising  Banbar  and  swear- 
ing it  had  cured  their  diabetes.  T%e  Government  then  i»x>ved 
that  scores  of  theee  pemxia  had  actually  died  of  diabetes.  Yet  a 
Jury  ct  la  good  men  and  true  acquitted  the  manufacturer  and 
the  Gownunent  did  not  ^>peal,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  it 
oould  not.  The  Constitution  forbids  putting  a  person  in  double 
Jeopardy  for  tha  aama  offense  in  a  criminal  aetkm. 

MAUCOLA 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  Biarmola,  the  wen  known  anttfat  prepara- 
tion? Ita  manufacturer  previously  had  been  selling  lost-manhood 
curee  by  means  of  Police  Oaaette  advertisements.  This  preparation 
depends  for  its  effsctiveness  on  thyroid  extracts,  which  can,  and 
do,  seriously  harm  many  persons.  The  Poet  Office  has  the  power 
to  deny  the  use  of  the  mails  to  those  using  them  to  defraud. 
Under  ttiis  power  it  Issued  an  order  against  one  of  the  drug  firms 
oonneeted  with  Ifarmcria.  The  manxxfacturer  blithely  changed 
the  name  of  his  firm  and  continued  doing  business  imder  another 
name.  Be  was  able  to  dodge  the  postal  lnq;>ectors  until  1914.  when 
the  Poat  Office  prosecuted  criminally,  and  he  plead  guilty,  paying 
a  SSXMO  fine,  eventually  be  gave  up  his  mall-ordor  business  but 
ocDtlnued  to  sell  liarmola  to  retail  druggists  and  to  advertise  it 
nationally.  The  Poet  Office  then  had  no  Jurisdiction  and  so  It 
dropped  the  fl^t. 


Mnaifota  BRu. 


RB  ■u'osuas 


Tbe  Food  and  Drag  Administration  was  wtthoot  power  to  pro- 
ceed agalnat  Ifarmola,  as  it  Is  technically  not  a  drug,  since 
obesity  is  not  a  disease.  It  is  Just  a  omKUtlon.  This  agency  had 
JurladietKm  over  food  and  drugs  only,  and  hence  could  do  nothing. 
Um  Pedenl  Ttade  Commission  took  up  the  battle,  lliat  body 
hss  the  power  to  issae  an  order  directing  a  manufacturer  to  cease 
false  advertising,  and  did  so  In  1938,  charging  that  Marmda  was 
being  advertised  as  safe,  when  In  faet  it  was  dangerous.  The 
manofaeturer  pron^iily  appealed  to  the  UOtted  States  Oapmne 
OotDt,  oontlnuing  to  seU  liarmola  during  the  appeal,  doing 
SeoCOOO  worth  of  boslneas  a  year.  Tlte  Court  decided  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commlasion  had  Jurtsdietlon  only  when  a  manu- 
factuf 'a  false  advertlaing  "injured  its  competitorB",  and  ruled 
that  tha  CommlHlon  had  not  proved  that  ICarmola's  practices 
were  haraifal  to  its  competltonL  Today  llann<da,  whldi  tlte 
XTnlted  Statea  Supreme  Coort  admitted  waa  dangenms  to  use 
•nspt  imder  a  doctona  ears,  ccntinaea  to  menace  the  health  of 
OBlnf craoed  woman,  and  the  manufactazar  oontinuea  to  corral  the 
pront 


WAWTB  MORoarouB  LaoxsLsnoir 
Ifkny  dangerous  drugs  are  commonly  uaed  In  patent  medlcinea. 
under  the  preaent  law  the  presence  of  most  of  these  dnigs  does 
not  even  have  to  be  stated  on  the  label.  The  consumer  has  no 
way  of  knowing  when  he  is  subjecting  himself  to  the  pearUs  Inher- 
ant  In  thair  oae.  Preaident  Booaeveltt  In  a  measage  to  CoEcreaa 
00  Mhr^  22,  19S6.  aald:  "A  measure  la  needed  which  win  extend 
tha  oontroi.  fccmniy  appUcable  only  to  Ubela.  to  advertUng  also; 
whldH  wm  extend  protection  to  the  trade  In  coametlcs;  which  wUI 
provide  for  a  cooperative  system  and  method  of  aetUng  itanrtarda 
and  for  a  system  of  lnq>ectian  and  entoroement  to  VMMaore  con- 
grown  healtaat  and  doubtful.    1    *    V 
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lUMriaOPUKNOL 

Recently  there  haa  been  an  increasing  list  of  parsons  kOled  by 
dlnitrophenol.  Countiees  people  have  sustained  cataracta  of  the 
eyea  aa  a  reault  of  its  use.  Complete  bllndnewi  has  frequenUy 
ensued.  Last  year  the  American  Medical  Aasodaticm  reported  that 
there  were  SS  reducing  preparations  on  the  market  which  con- 
tained dlnitrophenol.  In  many  places  these  preparations  can  bs 
purchased  at  the  comer  drug  store  and  the  purchaser  can  embcurk 
on  a  course  of  self-medication  with  a  drug  which,  even  when 
taken  under  expert  medical  Bupervlsion.  has  often  caused  death. 

strtchnhvx 

Uhder  the  present  law  strychnine,  a  highly  toxic  drug,  does  not 
have  to  be  declared  as  an  ingredient.  Scores  of  children  have  died 
because  of  stzychnlne  poisoning,  due  to  laxative  and  tonic  pills. 
Parents  assume  such  preparations  to  be  innocuous.  They  have  no 
way  of  knowing  that  the  chocolate  or  sugar  coating  of  these  pills, 
so  attractive  to  children,  covers  sufficient  strychnine  that  6  or  8 
tablets  accidentally  eaten  may  constitute  a  lethal  dose  of  poison 
for  a  small  child.  

TBX  XUUWELX  WTI.Ti 

Under  the  TugweU  blU.  proposed  by  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion, an  important  provision  was  won  which  listed  many  Incurable 
diseases,  or  those  which  can  be  safely  treated  only  by  a  doctor. 
Among  these  wve  cancer,  diabetes,  diphtheria,  appendicitis,  tuber- 
ciilosls,  and  venereal  diseases.  This  section  forbade  outright  any 
advertisement  of  medicines  for  such  diseases.  Half-way  measures 
are  not  enovigh  for  quacks,  who  profit  by  raising  false  hopes  in 
those  suffering  from  inc\irable  ailments.  But  the  list  of  dlwesses 
was  too  long  for  the  medicine  industry,  and  the  diseases  vrere  cut 
from  42  to  9.  The  present  Copeland  bill,  now  pending,  does  not 
even  prohibit  advertising  of  drugs  for  diabetes,  although  science 
knows  of  no  cure.  Even  insulin  will  only  keep  the  patient  alive; 
It  will  not  cure  him. 

PAIPABLS    nUXTSS    WOULD    BE    BXPOSSO 

Ttie  TugweU  biU  required  each  patent  medicine  and  cosmetic  to 
list  on  its  label  all  of  its  Ingredients  and  their  proportions.  It 
mlg^t  be  difficult  to  seU  cold  cream  at  $5  a  Jar  if  the  label  showed 
merely  a  few  inexpensive  everyday  Ingredients  In  the  Jar.  Sellers 
of  hair  tonic  guaranteed  to  grow  hair  on  biUiard  balls  vrould  be 
unable  to  operate  this  racket  if  the  label  disclosed  that  the  prepara- 
tion contained  nothing  but  colored  water  and  red  pepper.  The 
canners  were  up  in  arms  about  the  grade  labeling  propoeal.  To- 
day the  housewife,  when  buying  canned  foods,  is  buying  a  sxir- 
prise  package.  The  gaudy  label  on  the  outside  of  the  can  Is  about 
as  descriptive  of  the  contents  as  a  circus-sideshow  poster  is  of  the 
freaks  inside. 

CANlfXSS    rAVOB    OAUST    AOJSCnVTS 

Canners  protested  that  grade  labels  woidd  confuse  the  ignorant 
housewife,  that  the  poor  would  be  ashamed  to  ask  for  the  lower 
grade,  that  it  was  impossible  to  grade  accurately.  Isnt  the  house- 
wife today  confused  by  a  canner's  adjectives?  If  joa  are  in  any 
doubt  Just  listen  to  those  used  in  listing  siaes,  not  quality,  of 
olives:  Small,  medium,  large,  extra  large,  mammoth,  giant.  Jumbo, 
coloasal.  and  super  colossal.  Even  Cecil  M.  DeBifille.  in  his  palm- 
iest days,  couldnt  do  better  than  a  "supw  colossal  oUve." 

But  the  committee  in  Congress  refused  to  report  the  Tugwen 
blU.  Its  provisions  have  been  emasctilated.  Its  Indsive  teeth 
have  been  replaced  by  false  molars.  Substitute  legislation  Is 
now  pending,  the  principal  one  known  as  the  Copeland  bill.  I 
contend  that  this  act  is  a  law  weaker  in  toane  respects  than  the 
existing  act.  As  It  has  passed  the  Senate  the  power  to  make 
multiple  seizures  has  been  seriously  impaired,  because  under  it 
the  accused  may  demand  trial  in  his  home  Jtirlsdlction,  whereas 
consmners  are  mtsre  likely  to  receive  the  kind  of  court  action 
to  which  they  are  entitied  in  the  districts  where  they  lived  snd 
have  been  harmed,  than  in  that  of  a  distant  manufacturer  who 
may  have  tranagreased  the  law. 

CBABT  caraTAUi 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  Crasy  Crystals?  They  have  swept  the 
West  in  popularity.  In  American  Chamber  of  Horrors,  by  Buth 
DePorest  Lamb,  the  author  declares  these  crystals  are  essentially 
Glauber's  salt,  a  hotae  physic.  Yet  a  package  of  theee  crystals 
retails  for  $1.  The  same  amount  at  Glauber's  salt  can  be  pur- 
chased for  a  quarter.  In  elaborate  busineas  offices  on  the  main 
streets  of  American  cities  theee  crystals  have  been  advertised  as 
a  panacea  for  dlT^^^*^^  ranging  from  constipation  to  Bright's 
disease. 

H.  K.  Bssa 

Because  I  feel  8tr(»gly  about  this  matter  and  because  I  beUeve 
pendinK  bUls  do  not  meet  the  issue,  as  a  Member  of  Ccmgress  I 
have  introduced  a  biU,  H.  R.  6286,  which,  I  believe,  affords  tha 
protection  so  urgentiy  demanded  and  needed  by  the  puUlc.  This 
bill  is  sponsored  by  Consumers'  Union  of  the  United  States,  Inc., 
by  houaewives'  groups,  and  by  liberal  organizations  generally. 
The  mam  features  of  the  measure  are  the  establishment  of  a 
consumers'  bxireau  in  the  Publie  Health  Service:  the  registration 
of  proprietary  products;  informative  labeling:  prevention  ot  false 
or  misleading  advertising:  an  adequate  budget  for  enforcement: 
health  education,  publicity,  and  scientific  resesrch.  If  you  want 
real  and  unafraid  food  and  dmg  legUlaticm.  advise  your  Beprs- 
aentativee  in  Congreaa  to  supp<nt  actively  and  work  for  tha 
enactment  of  my  blU.  H.  R.  5386,  the  Consumers'  Union  measure. 

Under  my  bill  every  manutactiurer  of  a  proprietary  product  must 
twister  his  f onnula,  file  a  statement  of  all  claims  to  be  made  for 


tt.  and  the  name  of  the  lleenaad  pharmldst  or  chemist  under 
whoae  supervision  tha  product  U  manufactured.  Thus  a  prodwot 
harmful  to  health  would  be  prevented  from  ever  warhing  tha 
market,  since  a  certificate  of  registration  would  be  denied  If  tha 
prodtict  contained  dangeroxis  ingredients.  Hie  preventive  feature 
of  my  bill  would  benefit  evoybody.  Money  would  be  saved  for 
Government  and  business  alike.  Long  and  expenalve  oourt  caaaa 
would  be  eliminated.  The  soundneas  of  preventing  offenaaa.  rather 
than  punishing  them  after  they  have  been  perpetrated  la  ao  obvl- 
oua  as  to  be  incontrovertible. 

nAUDTTIXNT   NOST«TTKS   AXS  FSSVAUaiT 

An  example  of  the  cogent  need  of  registering  the  name  of  tha 
licensed  chemist  who  actually  makes  the  product  can  be  cited. 
One  gentieman  with  only  a  graduate  and  acalea  for  equipment 
puts  up  in  his  own  home  a  preparation  for  hay  fever  and  asthma, 
the  prhicipal  ingredlmt  of  the  xuwtnun  being  potaasium  lodlda.  a 
drug  which  converts  latent  tuberculosis  into  an  active  fonn  of  tha 
disease.  Tliis  man  has  no  scientific  training,  having  left  school  at 
the  eighth  grade.  This  pictiue  of  an  ignoramus  diqienatng  medl* 
cJne  to  the  public  detriment  but  for  his  private  profit  la  an  in- 
congruous one  in  our  country,  where  scientific  training  aiMl  akIU  are 
supposedly  held  in  high  esteem.  It  is  a  picture  which  woold  toa 
blotted  out  were  H.  R.  6386  to  become  a  law.  A  feature  of  my  biU 
is  the  requirement  that  labels  of  foods,  drugs,  and  coametins  ahall 
tell  what  ingredienta  are  preeent  and  in  what  proportion.  Only 
spices,  flavorings,  and  perfuming  agents  being  excepted.  SuCh  In- 
formative labeling  has  been  demanded  by  consumer  graagm  for 
years.  The  imperative  need  for  it  is  patent.  If  a  consumer  is  to 
use  medicines  Intelllgentiy,  he  must  know  what  is  In  theaa.  If  he 
Is  to  mend  his  food  dollar  wisely,  he  must  know  what  ha  la  pur- 
chasing. Uzuler  the  Ct^eland  Act  this  need  Is  only  partially  mat. 
because  it  requirea  that  the  label  of  preparatioiw  containing  two 
or  more  drugs  list  the  active  ingredients,  but  it  does  not  requira 
that  the  proportkms  In  which  ^cy  are  preeent  be  named,  with  a 
few  rare  exoeptiooa. 


Of  what  help  would  that  be  to  a  conwwner  who  boya,  aay.  Atta- 
Seltaer?  Under  the  Cq;>eland  Act  he  wUl  learn  that  It  la  aaaan- 
tially  a  mixture  of  aspirin,  baking  soda,  and  dtilc  add.  flttnee  ha 
has  read  advertising  about  the  alkalizing  effect  of  Alka-Sdtaer,  ha 
would  probably  dedde  that  an  Alka-SeltKr  tablet  oooslBto  mamiy 
of  a  dose  of  baking  soda  with  a  little  aspirin  thrown  in.  wlureaa  It 
Is  actuaUy  Just  the  reverse.  Under  my  bin  this  fact  oould  be 
readUy  ascertained  by  ev«T  purchaaer.  Every  Alka-Sdtan-  tablet 
contains  5^  grains  of  aqilrln— more  than  the  amount  in  tha  UMal 
aspirin  tablet. 


tt   a   TIMS  TO 


acnoH 


How  long.  O  Lord,  how  long  wUl  we  guUlble  onea  continue  to 
be  defrauded,  duped,  misled,  and  exploited  without  rabeUlngf 
How  long  win  we  meekly  turn  the  other  cheek?  ShaU  we  aacrt- 
fice  life  for  private  profit  indefinitdy?  Let  us  awaken  to  our 
peril;  rise  up  and  act.  The  record  of  Congress  the  paat  4  years 
in  respect  to  food  and  drug  legislation  Is  one  of  which  nana  of 
us  can  be  proud.  It  wlU  be  a  betrayal  of  ova  oonstitaantB*  Inter- 
ests if  we  Member*  of  Congreaa  f aU  to  pass  a  new  law  In  the  near 
future.  It  win  be  no  leas  a  betrayal  if  that  new  Uw  la  one 
which  is  little  better.  If  any,  than  existing  legialatkm.  and  vma 
vreaker  in  eome  re^piects— I  mean  the  Copeland  bllL  PW  thjU 
reason,  friends.  I  urge  support  of  H.  R.  6386,  tha  OoMumcn 
Union  pxire  food  and  drug  biU.  a  measure  with  a  prnpoaat  wittt 
real  teeth  in  it,  and  which  means  what  It  aaya. 


New  Industry  to  Employ  Millions 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VmCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  23. 1937 


ApnpwHft  BT  HON.  JENNINGS  BANDOU^  09  WEST  inBGINIA. 

ON  JULY  31,  1987 


Mr.  RANDOLPH,  lir.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extexid  my 
remarks  In  the  Rbcobo,  I  Include  an  address  i^ilch  I  ddty- 
ered  recently  over  the  radio: 


n  BBSOTTO 

Most  people  recognl»  the  fact  that  science  haa  made  poaafbto 
much  of  the  development  of  our  modem  clvUfwatlon.  Bom  In 
the  depths  of  ancient  philoeophy.  it  waa  cradled  In  the  anna  of 
aldtemy  and  mystkdsm.  Flouted  and  crushed  by  aarly  reUgloaa 
seal.  It  haa  revolutionised  man's  knowledge  and  iiiWIwatandlng. 
B^leeted  and  atarved  In  attica  and  dungeona,  tl  haa  twatod  a 
world  of  untold  vrealth.  Today  adenoe  alaada  an  aidoiaaHant  a 
ymaag  Herculea — waiting  to  pcnlorm  the  tasks  w«  cwnmand  to 
be  dona. 
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op  a  hundrad  dtfettnt  hnatbm  of  knowl- 

oi  pMca.  clwmlrtJti.  sad  Mology.    Tte  eoonV 
^moB  i»  M  a  rMUtt  bsve  hmn  malaty  In 
1  to  ySmn  tad  proleet  <wg  Ijolth  and  to  tiM 
ttw^  ft  rtri'WM  slrtdM  In  the  iw**^**  of  our  w,'<jiwntc  profraai. 

nib^  Wm«  iOBt  ^fg*^*"«"^  to  naUas  vbat  a  graat  aUj  va 
baMkllen  wndB^il  than  Aladdto'a  lamp.  Betanoa  stands  ready 
to  ltt*«  vi  a  frt»r*"r  hand  tn  our  stmtgla  agatoat  aeonomtB  dla- 
■Bd  nni^^i^Bicnt  aa  wail  as  againat  such  siniatar  fttswass 
ineer  and  tnfl^Ttr**  We  hate  only  to  eonuBand — selenea 
woOi  ready  to  do  our  blddtog. 

Tboonnds  of  patents  are  arantad  eaeb  year  to  Amenean  sden- 
WtK.  tBTanton.  and  ai^lnaen.    Wo  eaaaot  help  irondertog  wlMt 
oAet  this  eoasunt  flow  of  imvntloaa  la  bavtns  upon  our  so^ 
^^        Mle  llfo.    Ai«  tavantan  ftlftaf  to  prodnee  Job-maktoff 
t  M  teat  as  tfcwr  *«">  out  labia  saflm  dsrvlcea?   Wby  baa 
jnsd  tofwa  lBp«ovtdl24(  tbanaw  Industries  we  need  to 
tts  Slack  IB  ouijIoyiMeBt?    In  our  ungratsful  negleet.  bave 
«.**«».  «-.H->7  •  «lly  to  the  detennlned 


■•    AH    y  ^^T—M  J 

SBUloyBBsntl 
I  beip  <tf  our 


*r 
■trlsa  both  nm^  aad  ■bmU  bava  proAted  muCb  by  using 
I  aad  tlM  Uwantort  skill  to  xaduoe  prodnctkm  costs.    I^wer 

'^-'  BcoMs  bsfo  rsaulted  tram  ttoair  use  o<  Improred 

'         Aided  by  tbla  industrial  patron. 

,_„ baa  aoooBBpUriMd  mlra«las 

tt  to  mM  ttet  a  miner  11t1]«  to  tba  tbne  of  Cassar  could  make 
tb  a  day  only  a  barrel  and  a  balf  a(  low-grade  flour  wblle  our 
-        -       ^Bflto  ossi  turn  out  more  tbaa  ao.000  baxrds  a  day— 
Msr  flour  at  tbat.    A  good  brietanaksr.  worktog  ftom 
to  sBMst  to  tba  early  days,  could  fSsbloii  only  4S0  tolcks 
r.  bat  a  Bwdsn  telefc  plant  can  pioduoa  asaily  1.000  *'— 


<M|y  a'  tomdiad  years  ago^  flS  psrssnt  eC  tba      _ 
MSiidsd  to  produoa  food  for  an  of  tbe  people.    To<l«vonty  17  per- 
cent are  Beaded.    Many  of  tba  othsca  bars  baaa  abaorbed  toto  the 
'    'siss  waatsri  by  tovsntloa.  ^  __.  «. 

y  has  not  bmltatsri  to  f— — **^  the  aid  of  selanoe.    It 
foraad  todoso.    ttttsUttteoknontof  <>7«7  100 
flda  tba  food  1m  lbs  Nation  tbars  would  not  be 
I  Mt  to  oma  ttaa  nat  of  our  paat  laduatrlal  systsm. 

BlUkaa  of  antoaMbOaa  bacaass  Bot  sBoogli 

\  bava  ttaas  to  maka  tlMm.    Osoat  dtlsa  Uka  Maw  York. 

mlaa  could  not  aslat  beeaum  oaarly  afaryoBa 

^  to  aka  eat  a  asaat  aopply  of  f  ood  OB  bla 

Itttia  plolof' 


Mtt 

to"  tba 

of  mt  (tbotaM 
to  IttT, 


an  of  oa.    The  rspoct  of  tba  Mattooal 
naate  and  Katlanal  Foliey, 
poiBtad  oat  tlMt  "nf  tba 
flor  wStdbTflguna  sea  avaUabIa) 
IM  iwuirltliai  of  tba  ItetkmlB 
_       lirtnrnf^V"  would  Immo  to  ba 
ttiat  of  yam  to  bava  aa  Uttia  totsmpkiy- 
Tbto  ta  to  ttssU  avMsBoa  of  tba  oonttanoas 

"   of 


^    |§  BOt 

ganiiia  of  tba 


to.aadttls 


^  to  OS  to  ssa  tbat  tba 
sm 


_        tbs 
wbo  are 


III  lalwa  aauli^  maebtoary  and  toiprofod  ptoduetlaa 
•taaima  aa  tt  may  asma.  wa  mnat  torn  to  Ibis  same 
IsBtwlor  tb»  flnfti  aDtatkm  of  the  problem  It  baa  balped 


job^Boaklng  toTantlaoa 

sy.    But  wbat  Is  being 

to  relleva  the  dlsessa  of 

ttta  nation  tbam  many  years? 

terdly  ba  sipartart  to  lay  oat  funds  to 
;  to  «aaata  another  todustry.    For  tbsm  tbara 
Is  to  sponsor  sad  promota 
to  suciistf  aa  a  wbolsf 

of  Ifssmiiliiimfts  Ibatttuta  of 
1.1   II  of  tba  tenaw  Solanee  AdHsory  Board. 

^  that  wblla  *^ptSTata  todustry  should  oonttoue  to 

tta  iaMiiaMHillHj  for  flsisinplnt  now  Industrial  products. 

—=—--— —  ^-^tmx  laMB  «B  tk«  d4(MiB|»Mnt  of  sneh 

to  support  on  ttaa 
of  fundi 


AH  AID  roa  TBB  ummrixmB 
This  Is  no  Idle  dream.  Only  six  ma)or  toventlona 
toventlons  account  directly  for  more  than  half  ss  many  ^bs 
exlat  to  all  of  the  manufacturing  todustrles  to  the  entire  Nation, 
mme  stz  toventlons  alone  have  furnished  greator  opportunltlea 
for  Inczaaatog  the  tocome  of  the  Natton  than  aU  the  gold  mlnsa 

to  the  world  have  proTlded  since  tto»  began.  

Oieftt  industries  now  supplying  our  dally  necessities  ox  food, 
clothes,  and  shelter  are  built  around  three  of  theae  key  toven- 
tlons—the  discovery  of  how  to  can  food,  the  toventlon  of  spinning 
»nA  veavlng  machinery,  and  the  art  of  making  steel. 

Mot  many  yean  ago  our  modem  conveniences  of  tranq^ortatlan, 
Communication,  and  amusement  had  little  or  no  place  to  our 
economic  life.  As  industnes,  they  scarcely  existed.  But  ttoee 
key  toventlons,  the  telegraph,  steam  and  gasoune  engtoea.  ^o- 
tognmhy.  and  related  inventions  have  devdoped  them  toto  great 
Industries  we  coiUd  not  do  without  today.  Just  imagine  our 
ntedlcamfsnt  If  the  motion-picture  Industry,  the  autcnnoblle.  raU- 
road.  the  alridane.  the  telegn4>h.  the  telephone,  and  radio  to- 
dustries  were  suddenly  taken  from  us.  ICilllons  of  people  would 
be  out  of  Jobe.  The  distress  of  the  1933  depression  would  seem 
mild  to  comparison  to  such  a  disaster.  , 

In  mentioning  the  radio,  I  must  pause  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
menuxy  of  Marconi,  the  toventor  of  wireless  telegraphy,  ss  one  of 
the  few  great  Industry-creating  toventors  of  our  day.  _ 

Theae  and  other  such  toventlons  have  transformed  the  drudgery 
of  housebcdd  duties  or  the  dreams  of  a  Jules  Verne  Into  great  to- 
dusMea  which  provide  Jobe  for  mfflions  of  workers,  and  which 
represent  an  aggregate  of  wealth  that  surpssses  the  riches  of  any 
nation  to  all  recorded  history.  It  is  far  more  profltabla  to  find  an 
liiduirtTy-*»***^^g  tovention  than  a  great  gold  mtoe. 

We  have  taken  only  the  flxst  few  faltering  steps  on  the  road 
of  Industrial  progress  that  stretches  far  to  the  dlstanr»>  befors  us. 
We  need,  now.  to  take  the  next  step-^we  need  to  find  the  next 
new  Industry  that  sdsnee  can  provide  for  us. 

Wbsn  found.  It  wUl  supply  more  employmant,  sttmnlata  to- 
DTTSSsil  linilnsss  and  produee  a  greater  national  toooma.  Bueta 
tovantlona  are  the  oomerstonss  of  piuspeiltj.  and  aelmos  Istha 
toid  wa  mart  use  to  unearth  them  and  to  shape  tbam  toto  uasfui 
products. 

OOBUBOB  sanss  dletates  that  an  tatenslvo  sdantlfle  wsreb  ba 
•tartad  at  mum  to  brtog  forth  those  toventlons  which  wlU  form 
tba  basis  of  our  future  prospsrtty  and  welfUa.    ^  ^^  ^  .  „„^ 

That  Is  why  I  totroduoed  tba  sdantlfle  research  bin,  E.  B.  79S9, 
to  Oongiass.  This  bin  alms,  first,  to  provlds  for  the  oonttouous 
gtudy  ''of  the  sodal  and  economic  aqwots  of  sdantlfle  and  taoh- 
Hftl^f  t  developments'*,  as  recommended  by  the  report  of  the  Na- 
tlonia  Bssourcs  Committee.  Second.  It  atans  no  hastan  tba  rsUef 
of  unamployBaBt  through  tba  development  of  todustry,  oonunsroa. 


[tufo.  to  provide  for  the  pubUe  health,  and  for  tba 
uid  economic  benefits  to  be  derlvad  from  tha 


of  siT»Mitin^  knowledge  and  Its  indication  to  tha 
of  tba  Nation." 

This  bin  Is  now  being  studied  by  Ckmgreas.  A  bearing  wffl  ba 
hdd  tomorrow  before  the  reaeareh  suboommlttea  of  tha  Bousa 
OOnimlttea  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Ooomieroe. 

Jort  aa  todustry  aids  adsnoe  to  producing  the  labor^«ivtog  de- 
noea  It  Bseda  aad  must  have,  eo  does  the  sdentlfle  ressarch  bin 
propoas  to  aid  scientists  and  toventors  to  producing  the  Industry- 
maktog.  Job-oreating  toventlons  the  workers  of  the  Nation  need 
today.  By  counterbalancing  labor-saving  devices  with  new  to- 
tfusUlat.  wa  may  eventually  rid  ourselves  of  unemployment  and 
gtva  tbs  workers  of  the  Nation  better  Jobe  and  hlgbeor  wages  than 
ttiay  ever  Imd  betere. 

Of  eourss.  while  sdence  fts  watting  for  the  command  to  go  for- 
ward to  tha  siarrTi.  thsrs  remains  the  alternative  of  rdlef  and 
subsistence  ddes.    The  result  is  an  evcr-tocreasing  national  debt. 


TO  BBAT 

Hew  toduatiles.  however,  wffl  hdp  us  pay  off  the  Oovcmment 
tadSbtadnsss.  One  of  the  most  recent  addttlona  to  our  todustrlal 
tsmlly.  the  autcsnoblle,  cuntrlbutee  to  Oovemment  treasurlea— 
Vbdsral.  Stats,  aad  local— more  than  •l.OOOXWO.OOO  a  year.  Isnt  It 
logical  to  expect  the  new  Industrtea  of  the  future  to  play  a  similar 
to  providing  Ckyvemment  revenues?  If  so.  just  one  new 
r.  eomparsble  to  slas  to  the  automobile  industry,  may  ba 
„  to  oontrlbnte  an  additional  sum  to  Oovemmant  treas- 

uiiss  equal  to  the  preeent  national  debt  with  a  period  of  leaa  tbaa 
80  years. 

If  for  no  other  reaeon.  this  Justifies  the  Government  to  tovest 
aome  of  the  vast  reeomees  to  the  business  of  "raising"  more  todus- 
trlea.  Wto  sow  seed  to  the  aprlngtlme  to  order  to  reim>  grato  to  the 
tbn.  Ukewise,  the  Ckyvemment  must  sow  now  to  order  to  reap 
ttie  revenue  It  wiU  need  to  the  years  to  come. 

fBaiiuiu  oua  BOOMOiac  stbtxic 
tha  bread  and  meat  of  our  economic  system, 
alwaya  Just  happened  along.    We  have  given  little 
IstaCbnui^  to  enlttVBtIng  a  siqiply.    Our  eqwrienoe  of  the  peat 
to  eonvtodng  evidence  of  the  fact  that  although  our 
aad  warebooses  may  be  flUed.  yet  when  our  ecosKanie 
wa  starve  with  It.    The  time  baa  oome  when  we 
let  cbaace  govern  the  supply  of  new  Induatrlea — 
BfasobalBBca  of  ovr  aoonotnle  world. 
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The  younger  members  of  oar  aodety  are  not  oontent  with 
gency  measurea  good  for  only  S  or  10  yeara.  They  have  longor 
Uves  to  live;  they  have  families  to  rear,  bomaa  to  build,  oareara  to 
make.  As  one  of  th«n.  I  spesk  tha  oonvletlan  that  wa  mast  bara 
a  healthy,  wen-fed  eccmomlo  system. 

If  we  only  glva  the  command,  edenca  can  create  nsrw  joba  tor 
the  unen4>loyed  and  jirovlda  new  opporUnUtlm  for  tha  uaderprm- 
le^.  It  can  aid  rirt***»"r  to  dotog  away  wtth  raUef  and  sub- 
sistence doles.  It  Is  a  chief  hope  to  exterminating  tha  national 
debt.  Sdence  la  tha  gatewn  to  a  new  frontier.  The  conquest  o< 
this  promised  land  win  make  ua  a  happier,  healthlar.  aad  -''~' 
prosperous  Nation  tbaa  tba  world  has  ever  known. 


AntomobUe  Manufacturer-Dealer  Relatioiiships 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  GERALD  J.  BOILEAU 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPSESENTATIVES 
FriOay,  JiOn  23, 1917 


RADIO  ADDBBBS  OP  HON.  OABONXB  B.  fnXHBOW.  OP  WIS- 
CONSIN. ON  JULY  aO,  10S7 


li£r.  BOn^AU.  liCr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
renmiics  in  the  Rgooib  I  Include  the  f  oUowlnc  radio  address 
delivered  by  my  coUeagne,  the  Honor«Ule  OuanoM  R  WIik- 
Bow,  of  Wisconsin,  over  the  National  Broadcasting  system 
on  Tuesday  evening,  Juliy  20,  on  the  subject  "Automobila 
Uannfacturer-Dealer  RetettontfUps^: 


I  want  to  taka  this  opportunity  to  ttaaak  tba  Natlanal 
casting  Oo.  fbr  makls«  availabla  to  bm  tbolr  radio  f  aellltlea.  I 
was  motivated  to  do  oonaidaraUa  rssiarch  work  on  tba  automobUa 
industry  by  tha  ramlts  of  a  sarlsa  of  tovasHgstlons  that  ware 
carrlad  on  to  my  boma  Btata  of  Wlaeonsto  by  aa  latsrtm  oom- 
mlttaa  of  tba  Bfatto  lagWatnra.  Iha  toisaMgstlnn  carried  on  by 
tha  State  of  Wlaoonato  daarty  disclossd  that  tba  automobya  maa- 
ufaeturor-daalsr  ralatloasblp  baa  prodooed  eondltlona  that  are 
not  only  harmful  to  rstaUtog  dsalam  but  llkawlss  to  tbs  conMna- 
Ing  puUle  and  to  tba  Induitry  Itsdf .  After  a  years  of  strenuous 
attempts  by  Wlsoonato  Btata  antborttles  to  curb  some  of  the  re- 
tall  jnaettoea  of  the  automotdla  todustry  that  are  harmful  to  tha 
consuming  publlo.  It  la  apparent  that  tbla  very  inqtortant  prob- 
lem can  ba  solved  only  through  Ibderal  participation,  for  the  rea^ 
son  that  most  of  tha  automobUa  manufaeturer-dealer  relation- 
ship is  toterstata  to  ebaracter.  It  is  therefore  impossible  for  any 
State  regulatory  body  or  any  State  legislature  to  enact  rulea  or 
statutes  that  wlU  ba  aflscttve  to  rsmadytog  tba  harmful  praetioea 
that  exist. 

I  have  thersfore  totroduoed  Houaa  Jotot  Beaolutlon  S80,  calUng 
for  an  tovestlgatUm  by  tha  Federal  Trade  commission  of  the  rela- 
tlona  between  aatomobOa  manufaetursrs  and  their  retaUlng  deal- 
em.  Upon  tha  facta  dlscloesd  by  such  an  tovestigatlon  can  1M 
based  prqpar  and  conatrucUva  legislation.  Sinoe  having  totro- 
duced  the  reeolutijn  to  ICay  of  tbla  sessirm.  I  have  been  deluged 
with  oommunlcatlans  from  automobUa  dealsTs  conq^laining  of  the 
treatment  they  have  received  from  the  automobOe  manufacturers. 
They  relate  the  most  pitiful  talea  of  ooerclon.  of  hlgh-pressurlng 
on  the  part  <tf  tba  automablle  manufsetursr  wbo  holds  above 
their  heads  tha  oonttoual  threat  that  If  they  do  not  comply  with 
tha  wlsbsa  of  tha  manufboturer.  tbelr  eoatraets  are  to  dai^er  of 
being  termtoatad.  NOt  only  baa  thla  resolution  tha  aiqiport  of 
almost  aU  tha  antomobila  rotatt  iloslais  to  tbs  Unltsd  States,  but 
It  likewise  has  the  support  of  the  National  Automobile  DealarT 
Association. 

I  know  that  unrest  among  tba  aatomobOe  dealers  baa  been 
growing  at  tha  aama  rata  aa  they  baiva  ssan  tfaslr  Invaatmsnts  dis- 
appear, aa  they  have  asan  tha  maaufbetniacs'  net  profits  toorsaas^ 
and  so  they  have  eaverlanocd  competition  to  tba  todustry  bsooma 
ao  totenss  that  tb«y  ars  now  despsrsta  to  find  means  of  " 
preservation. 

In  aome  dtlaa  trtfphffr^  dheetoriea  tor  aome  yeara  hava 
checked  to  determine  tha  mortally  rata.  So 
oondttslvrty  that  35  noraent  of  «ba  daalsra  dlaappsar  from  tha 
business  eadi  year.  It  was  ettsd  at  the  last  ouuveutlon  of  tba 
National  AutomoMla  naalsiii'  llssnrtatinn  ttat  to  Bammosa.  a  city 
of  more  than  800.000  popolatton.  there  ware  only  two  daalsia 
remaining  among  thooe  who  originally  ooosprlaed  tba  daalsta'  aaso- 
ciation  of  that  dty.  It  la  rsoognlasd  by  man  to  tba  retaUtog  out- 
lets, who  haw  ssan  tbelr  fellow  deelsrs  eoma  aad  qnldcly  go.  that 
there  is  an  unrsaaonably  high  mortally  smong  tbsm. 

A  few  years  ago  tha  dealer  put  his  own  capital  to  tba 
but  as  the  yeexs  psssnil,  oonttoual  loasss.  tt  la  allagsd.  — -* 
Jtans  over  which  tbsy  havo  no  eantm,  hava 


withdrawal  of  auch  todTvldual  oi^taL    Aft  least  tt  ae  longer  la  la 
the  retailing  automobUa  business. 

Today  the  dealers  generaUy  look  to  the  flnanoe  companies  ta 
"floor  plan"  or  flnanoe  their  sto^s  of  new  cars.  Aooordlng  to  tha 
National  <^aioclst»iin  of  Salss  Plnanoe  Ooa..  the  amount  of 
money  It  Is  now  nacsssary  to  loan  to  dealers  on  tbdr  naw-  and 
used-car  stocks  to  order  for  the  dealers  to  oonttoue  to  bustoasa 
has  grown  from  1677.700.000  to  1020  to  $1.708400,000  to  1888. 

This  meana  that  to  1990.  tba  high  year  to  new  psaisngsr  oar 
and  truck  registrations,  with  a  total  of  4A07JM  new  units,  tha 
dealen  reqtilred  only  about  erne-third  as  much  outalda  capital 
as  they  did  last  year,  when  reglstratkma  were  8.811.880  unlt^ 
almoat  500.000  less  units  than  to  1088. 

ShaU  ws  say  from  this  factual  data  that  tha  dUtersaea  be- 
tween what  they  borrowed  from  the  flnanoe  oompanlea  or  banks 
to  1929,  and  what  they  had  to  borrow  to  1988  to  remato  to  bual- 
ness,  represents  apfffotKlmately  how  much  of  thetr  own.  Individual 
capital  they  had  lost  to  thoss  totervenlng  years?  That  dlfferenoa 
is  81,025.900.000.  U  they  did  not  aetuaUy  loae  It.  they  certainly 
did  not  empOoy  It  to  their  buHnees.  Whyf  It  is  alleged  that  tba 
cause  llee  to  bed  trade  practlcea  and  the  fact  that  the  manufao- 
turtf  can  cancel  thalr  franchises  at  wiU. 

Another  ■ig«««*««*wfc  fact  is  ssen  to  thess  flguias.  Do  thay  aol 
Indicate  that  the  more  can  a  dealer  eella  the  larger  beooma  hla 
losers,  axul  the  mors  proflt  the  manufacturer  makes?  That  ia  aa 
allegation  that  Is  freely  and  generally  nuMle.  and  trade  surveys 
have  shown  it  to  ba  true. 

What  Is  the  cause?  It  Is  predicted  that  an  tovestigatlon  wm 
show  that  one  of  the  problems  which  the  dsalars  are  helpless 
to  correct  under  existing  conditions  is  the  fact  that  tha  maau« 
facturer.  to  order  to  toereaae  his  volums  of  produotlon,  oftsn 
f otcos  bis  dealers,  under  tha  «*»«pi««««i  threat  of  fanoellng  tba 
dealens  frandUsa,  to  accept  and  pay  caah  for  aa  Tinrsaarwisbla 
amount  of  new  oars  aad  aoesssorlos  that  both  kaow  must  ba 
dlspossd  of  at  aa  ultimata  loss  to  the  dsalars. 

I  WlU  aqdato  bow  soma  of  the  lossss  ooeur.  bat  ttrno  wm  aol 
permit  going  thiiroagbly  toto  that  sbbjaet  baca.  <toa  of  ttaa 
prscdess  isf or  tba  manufacturer  to  unload  oars  an  his  dealers 
at  tba  end  of  tha  production  year  and  just  bafora  ttaa  totsodue- 
tlon  of  new  modsls.  Tha  dealer's  capital  la  tied  «p  to  Mota 
stocks,  which  become  obeolate.  and  to  order  tar  bbn  ^oteok  up 
on  the  naw  models  for  wbleb  lis  must  pay  ^    ^  ^ 

on  tbaebaolata  stock,  ovorallows  on 


Oaa  of  tba  mattsn  whlA  first 

Ixiterlm  eonualttea  of  ttaa  Wlsooa— . 

started  an  tovestigatlon  of  the  antemtfbfla 
tha  Stote  oT  Wiscwnaln,  was  tha  matter  of 
These  oontrsets  to  tba  past  hava  bsan 
In  many  Instaness  thsrs  have  been  elan 
dealer  to  aeeept  whatever  merBhandiae,  rmnslatlng  of 
and  soesmorlM.  tha  factory  deemed  proper  to  Its 
other  ebrass  puts  tbs  entha  control  of  tta 
the  handa  of  tha  factory,  aad  under  Its  powsrs 
been  to  the  habit  of  ordering  the  dealer  to  put  to 
for  tba  puiposs  of  holdtog  nuta  and  bolts  or  o 
Many  ttaass  this  baa  oecsslonsrt  a  grsat  deal  of 
part  of  tbs  daalsr  whieb  could  hardly  ba  aflbrded. 

Another  provMon  of  thsss  contraets  usually  a 

term;  that  Is,  80  daya.  even  though  tba  dealer  may  ba  tied  up  f« 
a  fixed  period.    In  short,  undsr  thess  ocsUxaets  tba  Sssis-  ^- 
practleally  no  rights  whatsoever,  and.  of  course,  tba  fbetory 
has  a  Ufa  or  death  proposition  so  far  as  the  daalar  la  eonn 
eqjedally  whsn  that  dealer  has  over  a  tarm  of  yaan  bvUt  vp 
a  lucrative  business 

Now.  stsrttog  with  this  sort  of  contrae*  as  a  basla  of  apsratkm. 
you  can  readily  sse  the  power  which  the  factory  baa  over  tta 
dealers.  A  careful  count  is  made  of  tba  number  tt  automo- 
bUes  sold  by  saeb  dealer  each  weA.  Of  eonrm.  ttaa  euMbroat 
conmetltton  exlsU  Isrgely  betwem  the  big  thrsa.  aad  If  tba 
Plymouth  daalar  to  a  given  territory  faila  below  tba  Ibrd  for  a 
weak,  say  to  tha  matter  of  three  ealea.  Immediately  tba  Plymouth 
dealer  Is  called  on  the  mat.  This  practlee  baa  gone  so  tar  to 
certato  loeaimea  that  dealers  hava  laaortsd  to  fraud,  mlaisprs 
sentatkm.  and  even  actual  forgery  for  the  purpoes  of  gatUng 
eeisa.  Thla  factory  pressure  also  Isada  to  pries  eotttog.  ovarml- 
lowaaosa  on  uasd  cars,  aad  tbaa.  atartog  actual  baakitqMcy  8a 
tha  face  osar  a  period  of  time,  the  dealer  resorts  to  parSrtag  tba 
Thsrs  hava  basn  instanoss  wtasva,  on  top  of  a 
eharge  for  a  period  of  18  months  or  18 
tbsre  has  basn  addsd  to  this  a 


■niere  has  apparsntly  bsan  ao  attempt  on  the  _ 
he  fbetorlse  during  the  past  few  years  to  attsmpt 
quality  dealen  to  a  ^ven  territory.    But.  on  ^^- 
there  baa  bsan  a  program  which  hs. 
least.    Pbr  liMswi    the  factory  repseesatattve 
Mato  baa  contacted  a  daalar  to  a  particular  * 
certato  amount  of  o^tftal.  and  usuaUy  the 
not  bacauea  of  hla  f almasa  nor  hla  msrObai 
bacaiHs  bs  bM  c^iltal  to  tovest  to  automobilsa 
A  bima  factory  prodnetlon  baa  bean  built  up  k 
tuaata  bustasss  dnnf-^**^  oash  on  tha  llaa  and 
tba  DoUcy  to  eesk  tbe  maa  with  capital 
*^^-      "         la  a  few  short 
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locirr. 

to«iM  tn  m,  boitBMa  like  the 
1M»  grawB  vp  a  ptaeUee  tn  the 

in  flBMKW 

thto  la  pcotaMy  ttM  c^  nmob  tibe  VMt  body  c( 
iMa  to  lilt  bf."    Ob  Moouat  a(  tbe 
ia  a  flNw  tMrtlory  by  fMlory  npnae&tatlvM. 


Bhm  4o  tliey  aarvlve?  Remember.  25  percent  Is  the  grttenated 
tottt-over  of  dealers  per  year.  They  moet  of  them  mafee  a  proftt 
«fat  of  their  aerrlce  aikl  npatr  departewnt.  Others  etay  a  tew  years 
vata  ttwlr  eairital  is  gone.  There  to  a  profit  tn  the  dealer^  llnaaoe 
rasenre  or  rebate  he  gets  from  the  finanne  oompaay  for  the  In- 
■taUmant  hmtnces.  and  there  to  the  "finance  padE*.  or  an  added 
amount  above  what  to  required  or  to  rt^t  for  the  llnanoe  earrylnc 
diarge,  and  which  the  customgr  pays  wtUi  hto  InatiWments  on  ttia 
ear  purchase.  ^__ 

Where  does  the  automobile  dealer*'  eapKsl  flnaDy  fof  What 
ewmtiMlly  beeomee  of  the  dtoripated  dtoooont  on  the  new-car 
sales?  Is  It  not  obvious  that  whm  he  loaes  money  In  the  tntense 
oonqietltlon  to  incresae  the  manufacturer's  volume  ct  productlcm 
that  the  dealer's  losses  In  the  new-  and  used-car  d^wrtments 
finally  find  a  resting  piaoe  tax  the  huge  aalarlea  and  gliaBtte  net 
profits  of  those  manufacturers? 

According  to  Barron's  National  nnandal  Weekly  o(  March  93. 
1037.  the  six  lexllng  automobile  manafsetarers  in  which  the 
public  holds  an  invesUuent  thto  year  wUl  Uk^  hare  aggregate 
profito  doee  to  the  1936  total  of  about  (300.000,000.  The  net 
profit  of  Oeneral  liotoxs  tar  1986  was  glTsn  In  the  annual  xmart 
as  6238.105498.  Thto  was  a  net  proOt  at  8187  per  new  car.  Hud- 
son to  given  as  having  a  profit  of  63.000.000  In  1936.  an  c^Bclal 
estimate  of  634  per  new  car.  ChryiOer  In  1836.  according  to 
Barron's,  made  a  net  profit  of  162410.648.  or  887  per  new  csr. 
Studebaker's  net  profit  for  the  year  was  82487,788.  or  634  per  new 
car.  and  the  net  profit  for  Itash.  not  tncUidlng  Kelvlnator.  to 
given  as  61.030.707,  or  622  per  new  car. 

A  great  many  people  are  under  the  mlsapinehenslon  that  the 
wtomoblle  maauf aeturer  has  the  majortty  of  ci4>ttal  that  to  tlUl 
up  m  thto  great  American  industry.  MOthmg  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  The  automobile  dealer,  with  hto  ci^ltal  Invested , 
tn  buildings,  with  hto  dally  pay  roll,  advertising  expense,  etc..  has 
tn  leaDty  by  fbr  the  larger  tovestmoit  In  the  automobile  bidustry. 

In  doetng.  Z  want  to  draw  thto  one  deduettnn:  Here  to  a  solaf 
IndaslKy.  on  the  make  as  It  were,  with  the  dealer  who  has  bv , 
far  and  above  the  Isrger  investment  losing  money  coMtaatly— » 
percent  of  them  going  out  of  buslneas  every  year.  On  the  oMier 
BUkd,  we  have  the  manufacturer  making  undreamed-^  psoflta. 
Something  must  be  wrong.  If  the  manufactararls  pnitntoa  and 
hto  relations  and  dealings  with  the  retailing  dealers  are  above  re- 
pvoadh  and  on  the  equare.  then  matij  he  can  have  no  objection 
lo  thto  investlgatton  mad,  tbenSon,  should  not  oppose  House  Joint 
Beeoiutlon  888. 

An  impartial  Investigation,  a  sincere  Inquiry  Into  the  wtaola 
■abject  of  automobile  yoductlon  and  mernhandlelng.  sfaoidd  In- 
form us  where  the  causes  lie  and  ttien.  together,  we  can  correet 
Opportunity  for  a  fair  profit  should  be  the  wish  of  the 
luteoturer  for  hto  dealers.    Certainly  that   to  an  American 
^t^t^t^mif.  principal  we  can  and  should  support. 


When  I  Die 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OP  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
rridOB,  July  23, 1S37 


BllTOBIAL  BT  B.  &  JOSH  WXUSOlf 


Mr.  HOX7STON.    Mr.  I^peaker.  under  leave  to  extend  my ' 
rffPiarta,  I  include  an  «d1torta1  written  by  the  Jate  R.  E.  Jodi 
WUaoD.  editcnal  writer  oq  tbe  staff  of  tbe  Wlcblta  Beacon, 
wtio  was  a  very  close  friend  ci  mine. 


I  us 
(BfJBL.m.  Josh  vniaon) 
When  X  dia.  X  «hsn  aoeompUsh  In  the  mflUonth  of  ttte  twInkllBt 
mt  an  eye  that  which  setonoe  through  the  ages  has  been  unahto 
to  aiflileve.  I  shaQ  have  lesmed  the  secrets-  of  the  unlvetse.  Un> 
fettered.  I  rtian  hafe  prooeeded  to  the  farthest  star  at  the  unlveiaei 
nebulae.  3004)00.000  light-years  away,  gaining  my  deetlnatlon  b»- 
SOM  Ilia  echojtf  my  Isat  breath  to  lost  tax  tiie  atSt  ohaailMr  la 
wMdi  Bsy  body  Ues. 

Qt  the  XnflBtta  will  be  mtne  when  I  tfto.    While  hived 

lonnd.  perhaps  to  momm.  I  shall  know  ttat  ta  the 

many  mansions.    X  have  sent  them  on  dsrk  lights 

«B  X  aontamplated  the  marvda  ot  the  *les.    And  beyond 

to  ws  on  earth  are  oouBttass  more;  and  X 

as  I  ha9e  been  f  amIUar  with  mortal 

On  AaMrtan  may  my  ^>int  rest,  or  I  may 

Into  a  home  of  golden  thoroughf  area  on  a  atsr  the  Ugh* 

not  yet  reached  the  world  wherein  X  hacae  had  my 

Or  X  may  ehooae  a  planet  for  eternal  resUtanoa.  that  tts 

by  thoae  X  towed  balow.    On  Mars  or  Vsnto 

or  Saturn  may  be  the  mansion  that  to  mine  as  endless  eons  pass. 

When  I  die.  though  no  shackles  bind  me,  there  will  oontmiie  the 

ot  km  whicli  endure  when  the  heart  no  longer  throbs. 
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Mood  no  more  to  course  through  arteries  which  withered  as  twi- 
light neared.  the  soul  to  soar  In  timeless  flight. 

Thus  I  shall  not  be  detached  from  things  of  predoas  memory, 
ages  paastng  as  swiftly  as  an  instant  to  told  by  the  houiglssa  within 
a  garden**  lovely  waUs.  I  may  view  from  the  firmament  of  qpaoe 
the  tiead.  the  dissolution,  and  resuneetlon  of  those  whom  I  left 
behind.  I  shall  be  ecstatic,  for  their  good  deeds  will  have  sweet- 
ened my  everlasting  peace,  their  remissness  of  trivial  moment  be- 
fore tbe  Great  Jurist  who  determines  destinies. 

When  X  dte  I  shall  mlngte  with  kings  who  loved  their  fellow  men 
on  earth,  with  commoners  whose  endted  works  idaoed  them  near 
the  throne  on  high.  Trmions  who  have  gone  to  dust  to  rise  again 
will  pass  before  me.  and  I  will  know  them  all:  for  souto  may  re- 
main as  Indlvldusls.  yet  they  are  as  one,  even  as  the  sea  to  the 
ueembllng  of  drops  of  water  drawn  together  through  Nature's 
powers. 

Should  my  grlevotu  worldly  faults  consign  me  to  eztotenoe  as 
■n  earth-bound  soul  until  pcaianoe  has  been  done,  I  shall  be  satis- 
fied as  I  proceed  througfh  lower  astral  iflanee.  X  shall  have  no  ilto 
of  body  and  my  mind  will  prove  serene  In  the  knoiriedge  that  aa 
X  achtove  atonement  I  shaU  be  sdmltted  to  eternal  Joys.  I  will 
suffer  no  hunger  or  thirst  nor  will  I  endure  distress  for  lack  of 
shelter  as  X  pass  over  extentfve  dtotanres  on  the  wings  of  the 
night,  unhindered  by  the  elements. 

I  may  loOk  £n  upon  a  quiet  flrraide  where  sit  those  who  T#ere 
my  friends;  X  may  seek  them  out  though  they  are  beyond  vast 
oceuis  In  widely  ecattered  lands.  I  may  contemplate  them  In 
their  endeavors,  though  one  to  in  London,  another  In  the  antipodes. 
X>hyslcal  q>acea  will  mean  nothing  as  X  oontlnus  esrth-bound  in 
expiation.    X  shall  enjoy  earthly  contacts,  yet  be  among  Immortato. 

Should  it  he  that  there  Li  naught  beyond  the  grave,  still  shaU 
have  been  given  me  that  greatest  of  boons  that  humankind  deelree. 

What  sweeter  bleeslng  do  we  ask  than  dreamlees  sleepf  That 
shall  be  mine,  should  It  be  that  when  the  soul  takes  fiight  from 
Its  encasement  of  flesh  and  bone  it  to  no  more.  I  then  shall  be 
beytmd  the  sufferings  of  vitality,  no  uncertainties  awaiting  me  in  a 
celestial  void.    Prtoeless  sleep! 

Why  fear  to  dtef 


nom  Mtetreal  to  deep  water  In  Like  St  Lools. 
ntm  deep  water  tnljJce  8t  Loots  to lAke  St. Ftaads. 
Across  Lake  St  Ftands  to  end  of  St  Regis  Island. 
St  Regis  Island  to  Chimney  Point 
Chimney  Point  to  Lake  Ontarla 


.TT 


The  St  Lawrence  Seawaj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

OP  NEW  TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  29.  1937 

In  opposition  to  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project  and  In  support 
of  tbe  restoration  and  preservation  of  the  beauty  of  Niagara 
FaUs 

Mr.  BETTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come  to  my  attaiticm 
recently  that  overtures  are  being  made  with  the  Dcnninion 
of  Canada  in  connection  ^th  the  proposal  to  link  the 
project  for  the  preservation  and  restoration  of  the  beauty 
of  the  Niagsutt  Falls  with  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 
Ttiis  I  am  absolutely  opposed  to.  The  Niagara  Falls  project 
is  a  most  wcHthy  one.  It  will  preserve  and  imiH-ove  the 
magnificent  qiectacle  of  this  work  of  nature  for  our  country 
and,  in  fact,  the  world. 

The  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  however,  is  tbe  most  extrav- 
agant and  uneconomical  construction  i»oJeet  ever  to  be  at- 
tempted to  be  forced  upon  our  people  by  certain  self- 
advancement-seddng  minorities.  For  the  past  16  to  20 
years  a  well-organized  minority  group  has  been  constantly 
pressing  the  seaway  issue.  Da  January  1920.  CoL  W.  P. 
Wooten  was  appointed  United  States  Army  engineer  for 
this  ixoject  and  Ur.  W.  A  Bowden,  Cbiei  Engineer,  De- 
partment of  Railways  and  Canals,  was  appointed  for  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  Tliese  men  and  others  later  appdnted 
to  carry  on  this  work  formed  a  Joint  board  of  engineers. 
This  board  surveyed,  studied,  and  presented  proposals  with 
reference  to  this  project  Tbe  St  Lawrence  seaway  project 
contemidates  the  constructicHi  of  locto  and  side  canals,  locks 
and  navigation  dams  in  the  St  Lawrence  River  itself,  and 
the  develcvment  of  power  as  a  byproduct  of  navigation 
from  Mcntreal  to  deep  water  in  Lake  Ontario. 

Channels  27  feet  deep  were  recommended  to  be  constructed 
wherever  necessary  all  the  way  from  Duhtth  across  the 
Great  Lakes  through  tbe  WeUand  Canal  across  Lake  Ontario 
and  down  the  St  Lawrence  to  MontreaL 

The  St.  Lawrence  River  section  is  divided  Into  ftve  sections 
as  follows: 


(1) 
(2) 
(8) 
(4) 
(S) 


From  St  Regis  Island  to  Lake  Ontario,  the  international 
boundary  line  follows  along  the  river.  This  position  of  the 
project  is  specifically  and  specially  treated  in  tbe  treaty 
signed  by  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  tbe  latter  part 
of  President  Hoover's  regime,  but  which  has  failed  ratifica- 
tion thus  far  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

In  brief.  Uie  nine  articles  of  tbe  treaty  propose  the 
following: 

Article  1:  Work  in  the  Tliousand  Island  section,  on  the 
Canadian  side,  to  be  done  by  Canadians  at  their  expense. 
It  is  estimated  at  #471.000. 

iyHcle  2:  Work  to  be  done  on  the  United  States  side,  in 
the  Tbousand  Island  section,  to  be  done  by  the  United  States 
at  the  expense  of  tbe  United  States  in  tbe  amount  of 
$461,000. 

Article  3:  Under  tbe  terms  of  article  3.  tbe  high  contract- 
ing iMirties  agree  to  eitabllKh  and  maintain  an  International 
Rapids  Section  Commission  of  10  members^  half  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  balf 
by  tbe  Canadian  Govenunent,  which  shall  have  autbortty 
to  construct  the  works  in  the  intematicmal  rapids  sactloo. 
and  these  works  wherever  located,  to  be  constructed  by 
this  Joint  commission  out  of  funds  which  tbe  United  Statea 
furnishes.  Tbe  parts  of  these  works  paid  for  by  American 
money  located  in  Canada  shall  be  executed  only  by  Ca- 
nadian engineers  and  Canadian  labor  with  Canadian  mate- 
riaL  The  negotiators  of  the  treaty  graciously  oonoede  that 
tbe  remainder  of  tbe  cost  of  the  works  may  be  employed 
by  Uncle  Sam  tn  tbe  employment  of  his  own  materials  and 
the  employment  of  bis  own  tasqiayers.  In  order  to  further 
protect  the  interests  of  Canadian  citizens,  it  also  makes 
specific  provlrion  that  the  International  Rapids  commis- 
sion shaU  be  responsible  for  any  damage  or  injury  to  penons 
or  property  resulting  from  the  construction  ot  the  works  by 
tbe  Commission  or  from  maintenance  or  operation  during 
the  construction  period  and  this  tort  liability  is,  of  course, 
also  to  be  financed  through  funds  f umidied  by  tbe  generous 
and  phtlanthropic  Uncle  Sam. 

Article  4:  Canada  is  to  have  one-half  of  all  tbe  water  in 
tbe  intemati(Hial  rapids  section  available  for  power.  It 
also  stipulates  tbe  control  of  lake  levels  in  the  event  thai 
there  is  not  enough  water  in  the  Montreal  Harbor. 

Article  5:  Provides  hi  effect  that  tbe  works  oooatroeted 
by  American  money  and  Canadian  labor  and  materials  on 
the  Canadian  side  of  the  line  shaU,  as  soon  as  tbe  work  is 
finished  and  tbe  bill  properly  paid  by  tbe  United  States, 
become  Canadian  uropeaty. 

Article  6:  Grants  either  party  tbe  right  to  coostmet  alter- 
native i^HftwnAiw  iQ  St.  Lawrence  waterdied.  wittUn  its  own 
territories,  and  to  take  water  from  tbe  Great  Lakes  snUm 
for  that  purpose^  This  riglit  is  of  no  importanee  to  tbe 
United  States  but  guarantees  to  Canada  tbe  right  to  take 
all  tbe  water  it  pleases  from  Georgian  Bay  In  its  long- 
cb^isbed  scheme  for  an  all-Canadian  waterway  ftom  tfae 
Lakes  to  tbe  sea,  with  a  cut-off  from  Georgian  Bay  to  tbo 
Ottawa  River  and  coming  into  tbe  St  Lawrence  Joat  above 
MontreaL     As  Senator  Cbamp  Cuax  has  said: 

The  wander  Is  tbat  oor  eoft^taearted  Aaeitean  asgotlators  dkt 
not  «»^«g*fa>  iM  to  bolld  this  all-Can  ad  Ian  waterway  at 


Lake  Michigan.  lAke  Huron,  and  Georgian  Bay  anao 
i^n>roximately  the  same  levd.  Diversion  of  water  from 
Georgian  Bay  will  have  tbe  same  effect  on  lake  leveiB  as 
diverrion  of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  at  Chicago  for  tbe 
Lakes-to-tbe-Gulf  project  But  whQe  article  6  of  tliia  r»- 
marlad>le  treaty  guarantees  to  Canada  tn  perpetuity  tba 
right  to  take  all  tbe  water  she  pleases  from  the  Oeorglaa 
Bay,  aitide  8  forever  limits  us  to  tibe  beimli 
of  1,500  second-feet  to  be  diverted  from  our  Lake 
Artide  8  provides  that  the  dtverakm  at 
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nduced  by  DeeaBber  SI.  19S8.  to  ibe  qmntftj  pennttted 
M  «<  tint  itato  bF  tbedecTM  of  the  SavRoie  Govt  of  tbe 
U&tted  Stetai  of  April  U.  1930.  vlilcb  1^  ooon^UOO 
■eeond-f eet—an  aznocmt  woetaOy  and  pttifiillr  ftuulBqoate 
tf «  ZjdceB-to-tbe-Outf  proieet  iiiofidd  deffdop  in  tbe  futare. 

Artlele  7:  All  of  Great  Britain  baa  a  right  to  oae  aU  canals 
In  tbe  enttra  Qxcat  lakes  system. 

Axtkle  t:  FtoblMts  dtveialan  from  the  Onat  Lakes  9item. 

otbtf  than  stlpolated  in  ttie  treaty  unless  acreedlo  kgr  the 
two  coontries,  aad  prorides  for  oompensattng  norics. 

ArOde  9:  States  that  aU  dalms  for  tinnwigrf  In  the  inter- 
national section  shall  be  Hitalned  fay  the  International  board 
and  this  international  board  la  supported  by  tbe  United 
Statsa.    It  means  that  the  united  States  funds  settle  claims. 

It  Is  qvtte  evident  that  hmdreds  of  millions  of  bard- 
earned  matted  States  taipayen*  money  would  go  for  tbe 
cuiistnieUon  of  a  watanray  and  power  dBvek)pment,  90  per- 
cent of  wtaidh  would  be  in  a  f  orslcn  coontiy. 


.  _      of  this  coontiyli  _ 

ways,  a  lite  wholly  within  the  united  States  and  always 
m  united  states  property,  wffl  be  made  an 
We  wiB  be  tnminc  ofver  one  of  this 

to  fOTClpi  ecwntries.  for  no 

, We  would  be  paying  for  the  hn- 

m  tbe  mate,  with  hard-earned  UUted  States  cash, 
..jd  90  psrecBt  of  which  would  lie  in  Owada.  IQnety 
ef  the  grain  that  might  be  eoorted  tbrou^  the 
m  If^fffi^^if^  wMild  bo  fHtraitirn  g— ***    In  other  words,  wa 
Wr  to  BaiB»  it  poesiUe  ftsr  Canadian  gnm  to  be  shipped  to 
I,  whilB  on  the  other  hand.  Canada  only 

, our  transportatiop  qratems  and  ports,  by 

_  ryw^^M^i^  gnibi  -itatpped  fran  Amwirmn  pcrts. 

Aft  the  tateraatlonal  rapids  aeetion  posaiUy  3,200.000 

eould  be  developed.    Canada  and  the  United 

obtain  1JUIO,000.   Future  power  develop- 

taus  the  waterway  would  be  in  Canada. 

with  the  polSMllal  poestbimise  of  an  addttional  S.0O0/XM> 

for  that  eountiy. 


sad  analysts  of  tnteraatlonai  rqunta- 

that  the  cost  of  the  project  would  be  more 

that  lallmsliiil     Par  insratwie.  W.  U  Cooper, 

M  iHtamattwial  engineer,  esttanates  the  woifcs  at  $1,390.- 
999;  K.  p.  Ooadrldi,  '""^■"m^g  engineer,  estlmatee  the 
I  S(t  •lJ»M00g999:  Dr.  Bteold  O.  MoultOB.  of  the  Brook- 
ceUmatw  the  cost  at  9713.000,000:  and 
r.  in  a  statwnunt  given  to  tbe  Associated 
The  avocafs  flguree  approximates  the 


Is  *WH  with  vagaries,  and  statements 
whkh  have  stirred  the  Jmagtnathm  ef  seme  of  our  western 

to  havw  visions  of  a  eommerdal  and 
forthilrtfaaa.  They  have  been  told  that 
will  save  from  7  to  10  cents 
per  boriid  en  grain  tnuMporlatton.  Booeeveit's  Power  An- 
IfeKlty.  for  tafTanee.  slated  that  »  saving  of  7  cents  a 
hHlid  «mM  be  made  to  whsat  hmMportatlon.  from  Du- 
lofh  to  MdolraaL   Bmeilsutsd  shippers  Aam  that  it  does 

4)^  cents  to  ship  from  Dulnth  to 


to  Ihn  poww  r*yT  of  the  project,  testimony 
to  the  Senate  VMCJgn  H>latiWM  Subcoaemittee 
riiows  there  li  now  a  surphis  of  400,000  horsepower  In  this 
m  OuMda  and  SJ99.09t  to  the  Uhtted 
B.  BioohBr.  a  great  mnhf i 

S.  lisa.  veto  oeer  tha  Mstlonal 

that  Us  ifaan  had  tovesUcKtod  ttM 

•B  a  dte  for  Its  plurt.   lei  the  survey 

kbe  dtaenased  thapowter  qoBstlaa  with  a  great 

to  ooiitiel 
to  the  St.  LaV 
WBs;  aad  vdHle  ha  had 
at.  iMTzanoe.  he  advlssd  Mr.  Bookar  to  loeate  a* 


Niegsra  Arils.  The  reason  given  tor  this  was  that  andMr 
ice  in  the  St.  Lawrence  region  caused  untold  dtfflcutties  in 
power  devtiopment  and  that  tran^ortation  was  not  good. 
Ihe  lower  St.  Lawrence  River  to  the  sea  has  always  been 
termed  the  "graveyard  of  the  Atlantic*  because  of  the 
many  impenetrable  fogs,  ice,  and  storms  occurring  in  that 
area.  While  on  paper  it  Indicated  that  a  plant  located  in 
the  St.  Lawrence  region  might  be  more  efficient,  it  works 
out  in  actual  practice  that  lir.  Hooker^  plant  in  lOagaia 
FbUs  operates  more  efficiently. 

Long-term,  large  power  developments  for  many  years  to 
come  should  not  be  undertaken  now  at  great  costs.  The 
developinent  of  power  is  improving  so  rapidly  that  what  may 
appear  to  be  efficient  now  50  years  from  now  may  be  entirely 
obsolete.  FOr  instance,  the  Research  Corporation  and  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  have  recently  developed 
an  electrostatic  geno^ator  oi  7.000.000  volts,  azMl  soon  ex- 
pect to  reach  tbe  capacities  required  for  atomic  Investiga- 
tion.  This  may,  in  years  to  come,  be  the  chief  source  of 
power.  Qetting  down  to  more  present-time  conditions,  look 
at  the  tremendous  advancement  in  steam-power  generation. 
Steam  power  plant  ^Bdency  has  increased  to  such  an  ex- 
tent rlglit  now  that  power  authorities  agree  that  large  cen- 
tral genoration  plants,  with  expensive  transmission  coste. 
are  a  thing  of  the  past  A  practical  example  of  this  is  the 
Southern  CaUf  omia  Edison  Co.  They  recently  released  an 
option  for  9  percent  of  all  of  the  Boulder  Dam  electrical 
energy,  because  the  new  steam-generation  planto  could  pro- 
duce an  equal  amount  of  electricity  cheaper  than  could  the 
hydrodectric  develoisnent  with  its  transmlwdon  losses.  It 
is  an  admitted  fact  that  no  hydraulic  development  can  com- 
pete  with  a  steam  i^ant  when  tbe  initial  cost  of  a  hycbaulic 
development  exceeds  $150  per  horsepower.  

If  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  project  were  to  break  even 
on  tranqMrtatkm  and  the  system  expected  to  be  amortized 
(m  the  sale  of  power,  the  cost  per  horsepower  would  be  over 
$370,  as  compared  with  the  $150  indicated. 

ADAM  COBKXLICT  gtJOKMXHT 

Now.  as  far  as  the  value  of  ocean-going  boats  on  the  Great 
Lakes  is  concerned.  I  should  like  to  point  out  a  statement  by 
Mr.  Adam  E.  Cornelius,  one  of  our  own  Buffalo  men  and  a 
iprnw^yr  of  the  firm  of  Boland  k  Cornelius,  which  firm  has  a 
nunher  (tf  large,  modem  Lake  vessels  engaged  in  the  upper 
Lakes  and  Mtmtreal  and  Buffalo  trades.  He  wrote  "that 
lake  vessels"  would  not  be  depended  upon  to  navigate  the 
ocean;  that  the  average  cost  of  modem  Great  lakes  freight-^ 
ers  to  ite  owners  to  $35  to  $40  per  deadweight  ton  carrying 
capacity,  and  the  average  cost  of  the  ocean  steamer  to  from 
$150  to  $300  per  ton,  from  which  it  follows  that  to  produce 
the  same  dividoMto  en  the  mon^  invested  tiie  ocean-going 
steamer  must  charge  mudi  higher  rates.  In  addition.  Mr. 
ComeUus  compares  the  o^Mcity  of  the  different  types  of 
steamers  fit  to  economically  and  saf dy  navigate  the  Great 
Lakes  with  those  that  can  navigate  the  ocean,  the  result 
betog  a  tremendous  loss  of  carrying  capacity  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  He  also  takes  up  the  question  of  insurance,  which 
he  shows  would  be  about  three  times  that  of  the  corre- 
sponding lake  vessel,  due  to  the  greater  cost  of  the  ocean 
type.  He  then  makes  a  comparison  of  freight  rates  and 
shows  that  those  on  the  Great  Lakes  are  much  cheaper 
than  to  the  case  of  oeean  vessels  engaged  to  our  AUantlo 
«'«*««"C  trade.  Beyond  thto  he  calls  attention  to  the  dif- 
feroice  to  ccmstru^on  of  the  two  ^pes  so  far  as  it  affecte 
loading  and  unloading,  wliich  would  occasion  great  delay 
to  the  ocean-goli^  steamer  that  to  not  operienoed  by  our 
lake  vessels.   As  to  traffic  he  says: 


We  toaraCor*  conclude  that  the  ocean  ■toemer,  beesuie  o<  its 
gwietg  cost  ct  couetnictlop  end  aptnMoa,  cannot  be  depended 
iqjMXL  to  reduce  the  ratea  as  tbey  now  exlat  from  the  Great  ZAkee 
to  tte  aea.  Bat  waMng  all  prevtoua  arguments,  I  contend  that 
the  evqiplyaC  oeeaa  ateamew  on  the  Gnat  Lakea  troold  be  limited 
by  toe  few  impark  eaigoea  that  audi  ocean  steaoMn  ooold  tocate 
in  fonign  porta  or  on  the  aeaboazd  for  delivery  In  bulk  at  socb 
porta  as  Boffalo,  Cleveiaad.  Detroit,  Chicago,  or  Duluth.  Inasmuch 
aa  tha  greateat  denatty  of  the  popolaUon  of  this  country  la  along 
the  Atlantic  ■eaboard.  aoeh  porta  aa  Mew  'ftek.  Beaton,  Ptilladell- 
^ila.  aad  Balttanote  wlU  atwaya  be  the  diatolbuUug  porta  for 
hnporti.  and  audi  being  the  caae,  it  would  be  addom  indeed  when 
of  tiM  ocean  type  ooold  find  a  loll  cargo  to  foreign 
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porta  destined  for  any  of  the  inland  dtiea  mentioned  above,  and. 
^course,  it  the  majority  of  tlie  Import  cargoea  are  deattned  Ux 
ports  like  New  Tork.  BoeUm.  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  it  la  not 
reaaonable  to  euTOoae  that  auch  ateameta  would  then  proceed  light 
hundreds  of  mike  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Blver  and 
then  on  to  the  Great  Lakea  for  aome  return  carga 

He  cmicludes  hto  article  with  a  statement  that— 

So  far  as  American  freight  la  concerned,  the  preeent  water  route 
by  way  of  the  Brie  Oanal  to  the  Hudson  Blver  and  thence  to  Mew 
York  is  the  only  means  by  which  we  can  expect  a  reduction  of 
freight  rates  on  grain  and  other  oommodltlea  from  the  Great 
Lakes  ptkts  or  foreign  porta. 

STATtMXxn  or  KNuumaa — auipruro 

Experienced  engineers,  who  have  made  an  extensive  to- 
vestigatlon,  concur  with  lidO*.  Cornelius,  as  testimony  to  the 
Senate  subcommittee  todicates.    I  quote: 

Experienced  engineers  who  have  made  extensive  investigation 
and  reeearch  have  set  up  authentic  information  as  to  the  initial 
coet,  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance,  cost  of  ships,  and  cost 
of  navigation,  and  have  become  strong  opponents  of  the  project, 
and  have  sUted  that  this  waterway  route  woxild  only  serve  the 
public  a  little  over  a  half  of  each  year,  and  that  the  smaU 
amount  of  tonnage  which  It  la  possible  to  carry  would  be  mosUy 
of  foreign  origin  or  dwrtlnatlop  and  would  be  carried  in  foreign 

ahlpa.  

TB>ATT  naraziizifTiLL  to  xmrm  statis  SBZPPnro 

United  Statea  deQMlraft  ships,  on  account  of  their  initial  coat, 
tonnage  Insurance,  and  additional  men  required  to  handle  it. 
cannot  con«>ete  with  the  present  Great  Lakea  boats.  The  only 
boats  that  could  possibly  compete  with  the  preeent  Great  lAkers 

'would  be  foreign  bottoms,  due  to  the  cheaper  coet  of  construc- 
tion, cheaper  labor,  less  rigid  requirements  and  accommodations 
for  sailors,  which,  due  to  the  above,  might  drive  the  entire  United 
States  Merchant  Marine  (^  the  Great  Lakes,  thus  destroying  thia 

•United  Statea  industry  worth  several  hundred  mllUon  dollara. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  if  the  St  Lawroice  River  project 
to  developed  and  the  gates  are  thrown  wide  open,  that  we 
.  will  have  foreign  ships  built  by  cheap  labor  to  f ordgn  coun- 
tries and  manned  by  foreigners,  operating  under  poor  work- 
tng  c<mditions.  competing  on  our  Great  lAkes  system.  Such 
shippers  could,  when  times  are  bad,  send  their  boats  to  tbe 
Great  Lakes,  trying  to  eke  out  existence  by  the  unrtprmtnlng 
of  our  splendid  transportation  system. 

^I^HO    WOWD    OR    BAVnro— BHIPFUWI 

Another  factor  to  be  considered  to  who  would  get  the  sav- 
ing in  transportotion  costs,  even  if  the  St  Lawrence  seaway 
was  commercially  successfuL  Does  the  American  producer 
get  the  benefit  or  does  the  European  consumer  get  the 
benefit?  That  to  a  question  which  cannot  be  answered 
definitely,  depending,  of  course,  upon  whether  the  buyers 
or  sellers  market  at  that  time.  In  1929  the  American  rail- 
roads reduced  the  cost  of  transporting  American  wheat  from 
the  AUantic  seat>oard  for  foreign  export  to  order  to  help  the 
wheat  situation,  and  immediately  to  the  Uverpool  market 
Argentine  and  Australian  wheat  was  reduced  to  the  same 
amount  that  the  freight  rates  were  reduced  to  the  United 
States,  so  that  the  benefit  of  the  freight  reduction  and  the 
loss  of  railroad  revenues  went  to  the  European  ccmsumer 
and  not  to  the  American  wheat  grower.  That  could  readily 
apply  and  would  no  doubt  generally  apply  with  reference  to 
reduced  water-freight  rates  on  wheat  originating  to  Duluth 
or  automobiles  originating  to  Detroit  South  Bend.  Oeve- 
land,  and  BuffiJo. 

WBXAT   TABXIT   POSSBniXT 

Another  uncertatoty  immediately  arises  pertjtlnlng  to 
shipping: 

If,  after  we  have  buUt  thia  seaway  through  Canadian  territory. 
In  large  part  with  our  money,  what  is  then  to  prevent  Great 
Britain  from  putting  a  tariff  on  American  wheat  and  excluding 
it  from  the  Ltven>ocfl  market  and  letting  Canadian  wheat  go  over 
thto  seaway,  buUt  vrlth  our  money,  free  of  charge?  What  to  to 
prevent  her  doing  that?  If  she  does  do  it  we  become  the  mter- 
national  boobe  of  the  world.  What  to  to  prevent  her  pitting 
tariff  upon  automobUes  made  In  Detroit,  after  we  have  buUt  Vom 
seaway,  and  allow  Canadian-made  automObUea  to  go  n««yto  ttM 
En^i^  maricet  over  a  seaway  buUt  with  our  money.  oontrUnited 
in  part  by  the  American  automobile  manufaeturersf 

That  to  exacUy  what  Great  Britain  has  done  by  the  Ottawa 
compact.  She  has  put  a  duty  on  Amerl^  wheat  •^•^ovn 
Canadian  wheat.  If  shipped  through  Montreal,  to  go  in  wlt^^ 
duty:  but  if  that  same  Canadian  wheat  to  brought  down  to  New 
York  or  Fhlladelptito  and  shipped,  then  she  puts  «  dizty  on  it. 
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I  bdleve  that  the  tremendous  volume  of  toterlake  ooni* 
meroe  <M^'-uri  i"g  each  year  has  wet  the  selfish  t<mgue  of 
foreign  interests.  The  amount  of  business  that  passes  up 
and  down  the  Detroit  River  to  normal  times  to  approxi« 
mately  100.000.000  tons  per  year,  and  at  the  same  time, 
commerce  to  the  Great  Lakes  amounts  to  120.000.000  to 
135,000.000  tons— aU  occurring  to  about  7V^  months.  Oom- 
pare  thto  with  tbe  year  1928.  when  there  passed  through  the 
Sues  Canal  only  32.000.000  tons  and  through  the  Panama 
Canal  29.000.000  tons. 

TO  the  outside  world  a  large  portion  of  the  Great  IjJdbb 
transportaticm  may  be  thought  to  be  seeking  an  outlet  to 
the  sea.  Thto  to  not  true,  of  course,  the  Irfggest  commodity 
that  to  transported  on  the  Great  Lakes  to  iron  ore,  origi- 
nating to  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Michigan  regions,  and 
going  to  steel  slants  at  Chicago  and  to  Lake  Brie  Ports. 
In  a  big  year,  thto  totato  from  60,000.000  to  85.000.000  tons, 
eastbound  traGBc.  It  to  not  concerned  with  the  St  Lawrence. 
About  40,000.000  tons  of  coal  originates  to  the  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Pittsburgh  districts  and  represents  west-bound 
traffic.  It  does  not  ask  an  outlet  to  the  sea.  The  next  Ug 
item  to  stone,  used  for  fluxing  to  the  steel  milto  and  for 
road  building  and  making  of  conent  That  to  not  otmcemed 
with  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  a  big  year  there  are  from  10.000,- 
000  to  15,000,000  tons  of  grato  shipped  on  the  Lakes  but  at 
least  two-thirds  of  thto  to  Canadian  grain. 

We  certainly  are  not  totei«sted  to  the  spending  of  vast 
sums  of  United  States  money  to  take  care  of  that  two- 
thirds  and  of  the  remaining  one-third.  That  certainly  does 
not  present  a  very  good  lecture  for  the  expenditure  of 

some  $500,000,000.  * 

MO  rtxjn  yoB  Kiar-oo«ar  aiuFruie 
The  St  Lawrence  waterway  to  of  practically  no  valoe 
to  transporting  materiato  from  the  central  part  of  tha 
United  Stotes  to  our  eastern  ports  of  consumpdon.  Rnm 
Lake  Ontario  to  New  York  via  the  Hudson  River,  tbe  New 
Tork  Stete  route  to  338  miles,  whUe  by  the  St  Lawrence 
route  it  to  1.636  miles.  Certainly  the  St.  Lawrence  cannot 
be  used  for  our  own  eastern  markets.  The  St  Lawrence 
has  no  ability  to  serve  the  consumers  of  the  Xtoited  ^Jites. 

waa  BUK 
I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  Canada  as  a  neli^ibor. 
They  are  of  the  same  race,  speak  the  same  language  and  are 
friendly  to  us  to  every  respect  I  do  not  blame  Canada  for 
their  shrewd  bargaining  to  regard  to  the  proposed  treaty, 
but  rather  Uame  our  own  diplomats  to  being  so  gulllUe  to 
regard  to  thto  proposaL 

The  unf  <»tifled  border  between  our  countries  to  an  out- 
standing i»Tti»T*pi*  to  the  world  of  how  two  great  nations  can 
be  friendly  neighbors  without  spending  huge  sums  for  f orti- 
flcations.  I  do  fear  though,  that  a  project  of  thto  type,  being 
so  complicated  with  diplomatic  relations,  might  be  a  cause 
of  ill  feeling  Bomff*1nii»  to  the  future  shotdd  the  United 
States  be  at  war  with  any  country  vrith  wfaldi  Canada  or 
Great  Britato  are  on  friendly  terms.  The  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way, which  we  had  c<mstructed  at  tremendmu  expenditurea 
and  wbicb  would  serve  ite  best  totereste  to  times  of  emer- 
gency, such  as  war.  could  not  be  used  by  a  sinite  United 
States  vesseL  Contrariwise  should  Great  Britato  be  at  war 
with  a  country  which  was  friendly  to  the  United  Stotes.  they 
eould  not  use  the  St  Lawrence  waterway.  Can  you  not  see 
the  tremendous  compHcatlnns  arising  to  cases  such  as  these? 
I  fear  attempte  vrauld  be  made  to  use  the  canal  and  that  the 
enemy  would  look  to  the  neutral  country  to  prevent  such 
breach  of  totematlonal  law.  It  might  easily  lead  to  a  state 
of  wartore.  

VB>M  QOOTAnum 

I  should  like  to  read  a  few  quotetions  from  the  Canadian 
press  at  the  t«»»«»  of  signing  tbe  treaty,  which  Swiatnr  Cors- 
uam  deocribes  as- 
Being  a  treaty  for  the  purpoee  at  making  Mflntrcal  tba  graatasl 
port  on  the  North  Amfrlcan  ConUnent.  Mot  only  thto.  Tba 
^ted  Statea  abandons  its  andent  contention  that  X^tfea  Mhaii- 
gmn  to  an  "American  lake."  That  great  body  at  water  haa  ' 
tbzough  thto  new  treaty,  became  an  intematlonai  body  «( 
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m>  tmtan  at  tb»  *«*f  !■  _ 
— .^«  tlM  lav  COM  to  gin^^**^  «k  wbleli  torn 
•intodoat.    BwauM  of  wui  of  tntenaatton  tlw 
•OMtToC  «slrsvi«Mit  ttstaBBBta  M  to  tiM 
vttb  vhldi  tbs  taxpmjtn  wmrn  to 


Mttrfxtnry 
_  is  to  b« 
baseurted 


Ihli    proviso 


,.i,w.    Is    (MllMratalj    inMTtod    to 

ow  an  alimitui—  lying  on  tbm  Owiartlan  >l«l« 


M  of  fwat  tm- 

to  braiU  Brttatn  and  tte  BDoplre.    It  vaa  ^^f';"'?^ 

to  liavo  tt  HfDod  baforo  tba  openlnc  of  the  toP«W 

Oooftranoa.  and  tt  la  toba  oonpaWatod  iipon  ^ajl^otototo^ 

Z^^^ThTSpA  to  mTlSSSota  tba  Qxaat  Latoa  and  8t. 

i__i— «»  watonpay  Ibr  AU  ttaa. 
•tolfc  BmsMm  aoaa  tha  nato  cndit  for  tha  ncgotlattan  of 
TO  mr.  ^n««a  ■«»—  _•-?  ^^^^^^  ,j,  ^^  tabond  nlgbt  and 

lUM  attda  ujimtloBi  trlpa  batwaan 

^im  gpadal  mini"'*    azul  wltb  tbo 

'  <tf  ttia  Ti-mjitM-  bo  baa  bam  abia  to  aacura  an  inslruiuant 

«■  w  "^        •         Btaotioally  all  of  Caaadai  damanrta 

'a  taaatf  v&h  ptaoM  tba  bulk  of  tbo  ooat  on 

,  aadtovolfaa  tfaa  Pr"*"**"'  Uaaaury  In  an  ax> 

"of  loai  tban  $40,000,000. 

01  FauB  ar  on-T  ta  vofna 

wben  lie  moat  itaDd  up  ood  flgbt. 

A  Mtaftto  effort  Hm  boon  bbmIo  1v  one  of  ,^  moot 

nM  tofm  rmyilcotkm  of  tbo  tnotj  tor  the  United 
£J!ri211'Tiarrytha  ti^^t^  oplr  faOed  rmtttcotkm 
few  U  i«l*  H  rmtaatbrn  tiw-thlrdo  to  wttftr  It  The  tr»ty 
to  gllll  fT'fp**!  and  caa  bo  fennclit  up  asoio  oi  M7  ^tn^ 

Ih  the  emit  thJ^  leawmy  oooatnictlott  lo  ojpjrw^ 
MOV  Toik  StoU  vffl  poy  ofcr  tft  poraent  o(  the  total  Federal 

S!JiSlr{lSl'S>  BUmoDa  tbat  MOV  Yoik  State  wiU 
^MM  to  nay  aa  their  aliare  of  the  piwpcr-developmfnt  oosta. 
TS«tf7^ other  Statao  lyliiff  ta  the  W«ot  and  wtak^fo^ 
•^^  mwal  and  are  trytaf  to  foroe  It  upon  i».  grooped 
.JTvm  only  W  1».7  percent  of  the  eoot.  eight  States 
>  ^^  A*i««M^  ^  atworil  matra  tth'rh  -"^  -"*'^  ****  *~^ 

^  ,^  ^^„.^- ,  propooal  will  pay  owr  50  per- 

v,^  oC  tlM  aatkauA  ooot  of  the  peoject.  In  other  words. 
the  Statea  which  wfll  be  hurt  the  moot  are  going  to  pay 
oewono-haU  of  the  proleot  cokL  They  are  going  to  pay 
th^  own  food  money  to  have  their  own  bueineos  taken 
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Monday,  JiOv  26  (leffisUahx  day  of  Thursday.  July  22),  1937 


m  addttka  to  fitfs.  attempta  have  been  made  to  Unk  the 
nutiuilhui  of  Mlacara  Falls,  which  we  are  twmenrtowsly 
[  ta,  with  the  St  Lawrence  waterway.    Tbecorrec- 
eztcDitvdy  etodled  and  Tarioas  aoea- 

orta  pTTtT*"****?  to  the  reetocation  and 

tf  Mtagara  Mli  euhmtttftd    The  project  would  only 

|t  110,000.   It  woiEdd  Just  entafl  the  oooatmction  of  a 

I  the  QnMB  Uand  Pool  the  erection  of 

artifictal  caeeadBB  ta  eome  ctmnnrie  approadtdng  the 

I  h^it  enawatlon  on  tha  two  flanks 


f^nnnnaa  BY  HON.  JAMBS  A.  FABIXY  AT  TOLSDO.  OHIO 

Mr.  BULEO^Y.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimoos  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Ricoes  an  address  delivered  by  Hon. 
James  A.  Farley,  -lyutrmtLn  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  at  a  Democratic  gathering  at  Toledo,  Ohio, 
July  24.  1937.  _, ,  ^    . 

There  being  no  Objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  ta  the  Ricoeo,  as  follows: 

Tba  algbt  of  ao  many  loyal  party  adberenta  gakbarad  bare  today 
la  a  ideaatng  nwwr^w^H  to  one  wbo  bas  been  acttve  for  a  nmnber 
of  yean  In  the  aSaira  of  tba  Dnoocratlo  Party,  m  vacant  eam- 
palgna,  ttta  Democtata  of  Tcdedo  and  otbar  parte  of  Oblo  hafo 
givni  pretty  good  ovMenoe  of  tbe  reaolto  tbat  oaa  ba 
PiM^Mf  by  a  united  and  entbuateatlo  political  organwatlcn. 
'  It  la  alao  evktait  tbat  tbe  aueoeBa  wblcb  baa  bean  attolnad 
Hatlooal  and  State  aieetlooa  baa  ben  due,  la  aabrtaatlal 
to  tba  tmtMng  tf orto  of  local  leadora  wbo  Haw  .<^"f^ 
buntan  In  prednot.  dlatrlet.  and  looal  electlone  ^^  J**_^ 
add  tbat  tba  men  and  women  wbo  an  obarged  wtib  tna  aoBoaet 
of  tbe  Donoeratlo  Party  natkmany  are  deeply  gratafolto  taeaa 
Ipertnn  In  Toledo  and  daewbare  and  tolly  appreelato  wbat  tbay 
bave  done  to  ad?anoe  tbe  good  eaoae.  

TIM  eventa  of  tba  paat  few  yean  ban  gtnn  a  new  meaning  ud 
a  deeper  ■tgnifloanoe  to  party  gonmment  In  tbla  ooontry.  Up 
until  a  few  yeen  ago.  tbe  coinplalnt  waa  commonly  beard  tbat 
tben  waa  UUle  to  cbooee  between  tbe  major  parOea  and  tbat 
nry  Uttle  In  tbe  way  of  needed  nf orm  waa  aooompUabed  wbleb- 
enr  aide  waa  deeted.  Aa  a  reaoK  of  tbat  attttuda.  people  wen 
loab^  faitb  in  tbe  nine  of  political  partlea  and  wen  rapidly 
coming  to  tbe  conchMlon  tbat  tbe  two-party  ayatem  bad  loot  ita 
.  effectiveneaa  and  waa  no  longer  a  Tltal  factor  In  tbe  American 
aebeme  of  govemment. 

It  la  eztnmdy  pleaalng  to  note  tbat  wttb  tbe  adrent  of  tbe 
Booaemt  admlnlatratUm  tbe  old  Cbarge  tbat  political  partlea  wan 
all  alike  wen  aoon  forgotten.  Tbe  Kattoo  waa  treated  to  tbe  re- 
treablng  Kpfrr:%i^^  at  a  poUtlcal  party  tbat  bad  tbe  energy  and  tbe 
Inltlatin  to  undertake  gnve  emergency  meaaures  and  tbe  political 
eonrage  to  accept  reeponaiUllty  for  tbon  meaaona  once  tbey  were 
imdertakaa.  In  an  tbe  cbargea  tbat  ban  been  buxled  agalnat 
tbe  Booaevdt  admlniatntkm  in  tbe  laat  6  yean  no  one  yet  baa 
aald  tbat  it  waa  timid  or  afraid  to  accept  tbe  conaeqqennwi  of  tta 
own  umgiam. 

Decauao  of  wbat  baa  taken  place  in  tbe  atniggle  to  nrtn  a 
natton  atrlcken  wttb  economic  paralyala  tt  la  fair  to  aay  tbat  tbe 
nblrtb  of  gr^'^*"**  par^  gonmment  baa  been  broogbt  about  by 
tbe  ennta  of  tbe  past  few  years.  Tbe  Donocntlo  Party  was  not 
content  to  fumble  tta  way  back  to  recoyery  or  to  trust  tbe  deetlnln 
of  tbe  Nation  to  luck  and  blind  ebanoa.  Tbe  Democratic  Party 
accepted  in  full  tbe  reqionsibllltiea  of  party  government,  and  aa 
a  result  we  ban  bad  mon  liberal  and  progreasln  leglalation 
written  onto  tlie  statute  books  in  the  last  5  years  tban  waa  placed 
tban  in  tbne  prevtoua  Republican  admhilstratlona.  Tbe  United 
q^raled  into  tba  dtpresilinn  faatar  tban  any  nation  in  tbe 


MAi  to  bt  ifVT»**"iy  oofered  wllh  water,  the  HOraeshoe 

to  ba  ocmpletBbr  oovesad.  a  lednetlon  ta  the  rapid 

_  ptaoata  tbe  iriaeeihnfi  VWDs  and  canee  tt  to 

r  to  take  aa  additional  00.000  coble  feet  per  eeoond 

of  ^Mitar  for  power  poEpoeee.    This  water  would  bo  ndUaed 

'  over  esistinf  power 

seforpiaate. 

thta  added  power  for 

and  wo  aiw  an  YttaOy  tateraefod  ta 

the  rartocatloB  of  beauty  of  one  of  the  wodblli  noateat 

I  etnnaoady  oppoao  tha  uniting  of  these  two 


to  fliht  for  the  ivprofid  of  <h»  peojoet  for  tha 
of  NIatara  FaOa  and  to 


wotid  an4  It  baa  come  out' faster  tban  any  nation,  tbanka  to  tbe 
wlM  poUclea  of  tbe  Boonmt  administration. 

Tbla  fact  of  rertrtng  party  naponaibUtty  la  a  baalttay  thing  poUtl- 
eaUy  for  tbe  enttn  United  Btataa.  It  meana  tbat  In  fotun  any 
party  which  aspires  to  n*<'*""«^^  power  must  put  ttaeU  on  record, 
pbklnly  and  frankly,  on  the  major  Issues  of  the  day.  nie  old  tactics 
of  ili!Hlg«^*g  and  enalon  an  out  of  ftaeilon.  Tbe  andeot  practice 
of  writing  a  party  platf <xm  tbat  rings  with  reeounding  pnlaator 
labor  "wi  the  farmer,  without  a  definite  promln  of  actlan,  wont 
wortc.  A  party  wttboot  » larogram  will  find  ttnlf  aa  balplewi  aa  an 
anfeomObUe  wttbout  gaa. 

A  great  BMmy  people  marm  at  tbe  fact  taat  tbe  Demuuralie 
ftety  baa  been  able  to  aonrtn  tha  numcrona  aodal.  ecuMomtn.  and 
ptattlril  wpbaanla  of  tba  paat  tbne  quartan  of  a  oautuiy. 
nnoa^  war  and  peace,  through  peuepcrtty  and  dapnaakm.  In  tba 
taoa  ofiMmy  defeats  and  dlaconragementa.  tbe  perty  baa  nenr 
to  fUMtlon.  and  tt  baa  nmwtr  oeoaed  to  play  an.  ttaportaat 
In  tba  aOaln  of  the  Natlaa.  Tbdagr  oar  p«ty  la  atronger 
tt  anr  waa  betan.  Tbe  leaacai  for  tbla  unosoal  vttfltty  ta 
la  tound  In  tbe  feet  the*  tt  baa  nenr  lost 
of  tba  gna*  maaa  of 
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Ifon  tban  any  other  political  organization  in  this  country,  the 
Democratic  Party  is  the  medium  for  the  enrage  dtlaen  who  wants 
to  assert  h*">— '^  politically  and  wbo  distmsta  both  the  economic 
royalists,  who  think  government  was  created  to  protect  their  in- 
teresU,  and  the  radical  extiemists,  who  thirst  for  power  in  order 
to  crush  and  destroy  those  wlio  dlsagne  with  them.  The  Demo- 
cntlo  Party  la  the  majority  party  in  this  country  becaun  it  rep- 
resents the  views  and  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. We  intend  to  keep  it  that  way.  And  let  me  add  that  Just 
so  long  as  a  government  continues  to  be  controlled  by  the  ma- 
jority, that  government  will  be  sane,  it  will  be  honest,  and  it 
will  be  Just. 

Theee  an  exciting  times  in  which  we  lln.  Tbe  reading  public 
has  hardly  had  time  to  digest  the  facts  about  one  crlsla  bef(»e 
a  new  one  i^peara.  The  thunder  at  gims  has  been  heard  recently 
in  Europe,  and  again  in  the  Orient,  but  fortunately  a  general  war 
has  been  averted  to  dato.  The  nations  of  the  woiid  an  in  an 
angry  mood,  and  in  such  hazardous  times  the  fate  of  the  country 
is  to  a  large  extent  in  the  hands  of  those  who  condiict  its  foreign 
affairs. 

Happily  for  the  United  States,  then  baa  not  been  even  a  whia- 
per  of  a  suggestion  that  we  should  become  Involved  in  any  con- 
trontsies  that  an  now  disturbing  international  relations.  The 
position  of  this  Nation  has  been  made  so  plain  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  that  It  is  thoroughly  undentood  by  the 
nations  of  the  world.  This  country  has  embarked  on  the  policy 
of  being  a  good  neighbor  to  all  peoples  and  a  military  ally  of 
none.  The  effect  of  this  policy  has  been  to  increase  nsptct  for 
the  United  Stotes  abroad  and  to  rain  prestige  of  America  to  a 
new  level  in  world  affairs.  The  country  can  feel  aeeun  in  tbe 
knowledge  that  tbla  poUcy  will  be  continued  aa  long  aa  the  present 
admlntstntion  nmaina  in  office. 

But  after  all,  you  and  I  an  mainly  Intereeted  in  domeatle 
affain  and  in  the  proqiecta  for  internal  Improvement  during  the 
yean  which  lie  immediately  ahead.  Tba  past  few  montha  ban 
shown  a  gntltytng  Inoreaae  in  the  pace  oC  bualnaoa  eipanalon  and 
the  experta  an  almost  unanimoua  in  predicting  tbat  tbe  upturn 
will  continue,  m  fact,  it  can  be  stated  emphatloally  tbat  recov- 
ery is  hen  to  sUy. 

This  record  of  restored  economic  health  la  truly  remartable  In 
view  of  the  uncertainty  pnvaillng  abroad  and  tha  nverity  of  tba 
depression  from  which  we  have  Just  emerged.  Planning  back 
over  the  eventa  of  the  past  few  yeara.  and  bearing  in  mind  what 
happened  in  other  coimtrtea.  the  evidence  is  plain  that  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  in  this  countzy  is  due  directly  and  in  great  maaa 
'  un  to  the  win  pOUdea  of  the  Roonvelt  administration.  And  tba 
continuance  of  these  polldea  is  the  best  guaranty  that  the  coun- 
try will  be  kept  on  an  even  keeL 

Tbe  Commerce  Department  recently  reported  tbat  the  national 
income — and  by  that  Is  meant  the  total  income  of  all  American 
citlBens — amouoited  to  an  aggregate  of  e63/)0O.000.OQ0  for  the 
calendar  year  1930.  It  Is  worth  noting  that  tbla  figun  was  an 
Incnase  of  nine  billions,  or  16  percent,  over  the  previous  year, 
and  that  it  was  taking  place  diirlng  the  very  Presidential  cam- 
paign in  which  the  end  of  everything  was  prnllcted  imleaa  Preai- 
dent  Booeevelt  wen  defeated. 

The  figures  thus  far  available  fen*  the  first  part  of  1037  show 
that  the  national  Income  will  in  all  probability  register  another 
substantial  gain  for  tbla  year.  Both  ind\istry  and  agricultxin 
are  enjoying  good  yean  and  the  volume  of  business  la  accelenting. 
A  welcome  fact,  reported  in  the  press  of  the  4th  of  July,  said 
factory  pay  rolls  an  now  2  percent  above  what  they  wen  in  the 
boom  year  of  1939.  In  other  words,  although  the  volume  of 
production  has  not  gone  all  the  way  back  to  the  peak,  labor  is 
enjoying  a  larger  aban  of  the  nwards  than  it  did  in  the  ao-called 
boom  yean.  I  think  all  real  Americana  will  njolce  in  that  fact. 
Anothw  significant  factor  in  the  preeent  aituation  is  the  suc- 
cessful effort  being  made  by  the  Roosevelt  administntion  to  en- 
sun  agrlcultun  a  shan  in  the  pnvaillng  prosperity.  Although 
the  disaster  which  overtocA  this  country  a  few  yean  back  had 
numerous  caiuea,  then  waa  no  greater  cauM  than  the  fact  that 
American  agrlcultun  had  been  permitted  to  alnk  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  pit  of  depression  while  three  successive  Republi- 
can administntions  did  nothing  to  rescue  it.  Then  an  at  least 
ao  Statee  in  tM«  country  which  derive  almost  their  oxtin  income 
from  farming  pursuits,  and  when  tbon  Stotes  an  unable  to  biiy 
the  producta  of  American  Industry,  then  economic  disaster  Is 
almost  sun  to  follow.  That  happened  in  this  country  a  few 
yean  ago,  but  let  me  assun  you  that  as  long  as  the  Democratic 
Party  remains  in  power,  it  won't  h^pen  again. 

Our  optimism  over  the  econcHnlc  outlook  is  well  Justified  becauae 
we  an  now  beginning  to  realize  a  balanced,  well-rounded  pros- 
perity, which  is  the  only  kind  of  pro^erity  that  can  laat  in  this 
country.  The  old  daya  of  boom  in  Industry  while  agrlcultun  lies 
praetnte  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  objwrt  of  tbe  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministntion was  to  gin  a  measun  of  proaperity  to  all  rlsssss  and 
aU  groups,  and  that  objective  is  being  achieved.  I  think,  hy  this 
time,  that  it  Is  evident  that  the  preaent  administntion  in  Waah- 
Ington  does  not  look  upon  the  stock  maricet  as  the  only  reliable 
barometer  of  business  conditions.  Tbe  notion  irtileb  focmerly 
prevailed,  that  if  the  market  la  high  then  everyone  must  be  happy 
has  no  place  In  the  outlook  of  the  men  irtio  an  now  running  tba 
country. 


The  Democratic  Party  waa  elected  to  office  8  yean  ago  during  a 
time  of  gnn  emergency  on  the  pledge  that  it  would  rsestoMlsh  » 
democracy  of  <^>portuaity  for  the  great  mass  of  Amerlran  man  and 
women  who  found  themaelvea  caught  in  the  grip  of  eoonomlo 
forces  beyond  their  control.  Millions  of  worthy  oltiaens  wen  out 
of  employment,  out  of  money,  thetr  savings  gone,  and  their  bomoa 
threatened.  The  ordinary  processes  of  trade  and  commerce  bad 
virtually  stopped.  It  was  idle  to  talk  about  indivMuala  aavlng 
themaelvea,  because  no  individual  living  could  stand  alone  against 
the  force  of  the  economic  tide. 

The  Roosenlt  administntion.  wh«i  tt  came  to  power,  set  about 
the  Job  of  clearing  away  the  wreckage  and  starting  tbe  wbeela  of 
Industry  once  again.  And  it  did  mon  than  that;  tt  baa  made  a 
sincen  effort  to  set  up  embankmenta  against  another  such  oataa- 
trc^he  and  to  eliminate  for  all  time  the  eauns  which  broogbt 
about  the  last  disaster. 

The  pec^le  in  this  Stote  an  well  acquainted  with  wbat  baa  been 
done  to  regtilate  the  banking  system  and  to  stop  the  reokleaa 
gambling  with  other  people's  money,  which  proved  so  costly  In 
the  wild  days  of  speculation  and  ^;>loltetlon.  Against  the  warn- 
ing inotesto  of  timid  men,  the  insurance  of  bank  depoatta  waa 
provided  for.  to  give  a  measive  of  security  to  those  mllllona  of 
Americana  wbo  depend  so  mueh  upon  their  meager  savinga.  Tba 
system  baa  worked  out  exceptionally  well. 

The  Seeuritlea  and  Kxchange  Oommiasion  waa  set  up  aa  a 
protective  ahiald  to  guard  Innocent  investon  agalnat  tha  wilea 
of  crooked  promoters.  It  has  never  been  daimed  that  tba  Oom- 
miasion can  eliminate  all  diahonest  stock  dealings,  but  tt  baa 
already  paid  for  itadf  many  timea  over  by  Ito  effident  super- 
vision of  tha  seeuritlea  market. 

A  aoclal-aacurlty  program  waa  enacted  for  tba  first  time,  to 
Insun  tba  industrious  against  unenqdoyment,  to 
against  an  old-age  of  begi^kxy  and  want,  and  to 
tn  the  can  of  tbalr  orphan  children. 

A  farm  program  waa  written  toto  law.  tbat  for  tbe  flnt  tlma 
In  nearly  half  a  oentory  put  agiteultun  on  a  par  wttb  ladusWy 
and  finanea. 

Measured  by  tba  sum  total  of  Ita  aodal  and  buraanttailan  enaet- 
menta,  tbe  Rooaentt  administntion  baa  already  aeblavad  a  record 
of  acoompllshment  tbat  will  bear  favorable  cooqiarlaon  to  tbat 
at  any  «H»»i»»««t— tt««  la  the  Matkm'a  blatory. 

For  the  past  6  years,  tbe  Amerloan  people  have  been  goferuad 
by  democratie  processes  in  every  sense  of  tba  word.  Tbe  couraa 
of  government  has  been  dictated  by  tbe  will  of  tbe  onrwhebnlng 
majority  of  dtiaena  and  the  objective  baa  been  to  effect  tbe  great- 
est good  for  tbe  greatest  number. 

Of  course,  all  this  has  not  been  accompllabed  wttbout  oppoal- 
tton.  aa  you  an  well  awan.  Sver  since  time  began,  every  effort  to 
imiHTon  the  lot  of  tbe  average  dtlaen  baa  been  oppond  at  every 
step  by  two  classes  of  tndivlduala:  First,  by  those  wbo  fear  change 
simply  becauae  it  is  change,  and  aacond.  by  tbon  who  fear  tbat  a 
dumge  might  inteifen  with  their  own  selfish  interesta. 

During  the  laat  few  yean,  the  oppoaltlon  to  the  Oovemmant  pro- 
gram has  been  unusually  loud  and  on  occaaions  extremdy  vldoua. 
Tbvn  baa  been  a  constant  clamor  of  oppoaltlon  onming  mostly  from 
tbose-aelflsb  groups  which  led  the  Nation  toto  tbe  great  diaaster 
of  1931  and  1933.  Tbe  Rooaevelt  administration  baa  bean  ebal- 
lengefl  and  ito  motivea  have  been  questioned  in  every  mon  wbidk 
has  been  taken  to  bring  about  a  better  adjustment  of  the  sodal 
and  economic  order.  Bvery  effort  has  been  made  by  powerful  In- 
teieeta  to  shake  pubUe  confidence  in  tbe  program  aponaorsd  by  tba 
Chief  Kxecutlve. 

The  silly  cry  of  dictatorship  has  been  set  up  until  tbe  people 
of  the  country  an  aick  of  hearing  of  it.  The  administzatlon  has 
been  accused  of  advancing  the  Intereets  of  one  daas  of  dttaens  at 
the  expenae  of  another;  the  administntion  baa  been  aoeuaed  of 
sapping  the  f  otmdations  of  American  institutions;  the  administra- 
tlon  baa  been  accuaed  of  aeeking  to  weaken  and  xmdermliie  the 
Constitution;  to  fact,  the  administration  haa  becsi  charged  wltb  ao 
many  political  crlmea  that  the  American  people  no  longar  p^  any 
attention  when  they  hear  them. 

In  answer  to  then  bitter-end  crltlca.  then  la  only  one  re- 
qxmn.  And  that  la  the  Obvtoua  fact  that  if  Prealdent  Booeevelt 
would  listen  to  their  advice  and  do  what  they  want  done,  than 
wouldn't  be  a  wbi^mr  of  complaint  that  hia  program  waa  u»- 
American  or  unconstitutional.  It  is  a  curioua  fact  tbat  a  great 
many  ao-called  great  ctmstitutional  lawyen  to  tbla  country  never 
dlacover  tb^^  a  measun  Is  unconstitutional  unlen  tt  bimena  to 
benefit  the  farmer  or  tbe  workingman.  Tben  theae  great  lawyii 
immediately  fear  the  end  of  evKytblng  if  that  parUoular 
happens  to  be  enacted. 

But  deq>ite  the  eroakings  of  timid  indivlduala  and  tta 
clamor  of  those  wbo  oiq;»oee  progress  for  their  own  selllab  va 
this  administntion  Is  going  ahead  steadily  and  nnafnid  with 
the  taak  of  aolvlng  tbe  political  and  eoonomlo  problena  of  Amer- 
ica wlthto  the  framework  of  Democratie  institutlooa.  Tba  rate 
of  pragren  haa  been  highly  satlafaetory  for  the  past  few  yean 
and  tbe  next  few  yean  wiU  be  Just  aa  fruitful  in  wocth-whlla 
aocomplishmenls.  Tben  is  no  problem  to  modem  Ufa  wblcb 
cannot  be  met  and  mastered  aooordtng  to  tba  triad  and 
prlndples  of  democracy  If  we  ban  tba  coorage  to  put 
toto  practloa. 
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wlijr  tlM  admlaiatrmtlon 


to 


thBt,  mfttfmntm,  li  tlM  twl 

fkaaklln  D.  RooMrdft  baa 

-  ted  ttM  oounM  to  pot 

tlM  ml*  oC  tiM  nMJarttr  m  tbta  eoantcy  and  too 

d   to   HiUmttty   group*   ttet.   ao   matter   haw 

voeal  tbay  may  be.  tbejr  atOl  canaot  atand  In 

eC  aaedad  Mdal  mmI  polttleal  ntanutk.    THere  never  baa 

&  *t— •  tB  tbla  oouBtry  wfa«i  tte  ptOBeama  ct  demoeraey 

or  moie  eAeftatttiT  tban  they  teve  in  tbe 


past  few  yean. 
Xtlaaqr 


Ijjitgf  that  tnanj  oC  tta*  aw^wrrw^**'"***^  of  tbe 
will  laat  aa  lang  aa  thla  BepubUe  ezlsta 


Wbat  poimoal  party 

dasoitt  kMT  er  lapaal  of 

%taat  polltloal  party 


that  no  major  poUtleal  party  m  tbls 

eteliei«e  tba  baalc  reCoKma  wblcb 

vrittaB  mto  law. 

win  advocate  repeal  eC  tba 


Mtmo^pw^  wlB  abandon  tte  prtndpto.  written  Into 
tew  by  a  oinmr^  admlnlatntton.  of  adequate  IMeral  aM  for 

at  tba  great  bumanltarlan 

repeal  at  tbe  fleeurltlee  and 


_  by  the 

bad  tti  origin  in  tbe  bearta  and  minds 

of  ttM  owwbataning  maae  of  Amertcan  ettiaens 

■idlfelaal  nartr  wUl  ever  due  ptonoee  tbat  It  be  wQ>ed 
JrtaSe  booke.  TO  oppoee  tbe  populw  will  In  tbls 
win  mean  euldde  for  any  potttleal  party  tbat  attenqita  11 
wUl  be  pfoldw  to  UMCt  In  tbe  futore.  as  tbere  bave 
I  tlw  peat,  but  denlte  tbe  unoartatnUes  wbleb  aie  bound 
«o  0M»  im.  iTlaW  eonvlcttan  tbat  brtgbt  daye  Ua  abaed  for  tbe 
SnMed  aStea  of  Ankvlca.  Tbe  adndnla&atlon  In  power  at  Waab- 
iHtan  wlB  eoBtlnuB  to  devote  all  tti  enaiglea  to  tbe  proaaouon 
7pRnMmy  at  »»<—>*  and  peace  abroad.  We  can  face  tbe  future 
eaafldent  of  our  own  power  and  conlldent  in  tbe  knowledge  tbat 
■■  li  I  Hanrtng  bow  to  apply  tba  good  oM-faabloned  rulee  of 
rtwiiiiiiiBrff  to  |te  problems  wbidx  beeet  na  In  an  industrial  age. 
We,  la  Amvlea,  teve  WMilltiinin  tbe  economic  storm  whlcb 
tooDled  so  many  otbar  govemmaote  and  wbleb  proved  eo  deetruc- 
uSTto  tbe  prtaeleaB  prUictniee  of  personal  and  political  liberty 
In  otber  bmdt.  Our  pwwnwJ  UlMrtlae  are  secure  and  our  eoooomlc 
llta  am  belM  adJtMtod  by  tba  appiteatlon  of  wlae  and  eound  puUic 
yaHftft  We  owe  tbe  enviable  poaltloa  in  wbleb  we  find  ourselves 
ioday  to  riesHbiiit  aooeevelt.  wbo  bad  tbe  eourage  to  make  demoo- 


Obcsr  Park,  Beverly,  Mass. 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

OF  MAasAiiH  mien's 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Momiag,  JMv  2i  ihgitimtioe  dmg  of  Thunduu,  July  22),  t937 


BT  CALTDr  PUBCB  at  TBS  DIDICATIOH  OP  OEBAB 


lir. 


U3DGDB.  ICr.  PMSldsnt.  a  u&kPie  TouJth  of  July  cele- 
look  plaee  tn  Beverly.  Maaa.,  when  ook  of  its  finest 
,  innatnl  s  peik  for  tbe  perpciaa]  treasure  and  bene- 
fit gC  tbe  dty.  Some  might  expect  tbat  after  a  life  of  bard 
CSapL  Wn\)*'"*i  It.  Obear  would  lert  on  his  oars  and, 
wtf  past  tte  three  aooare  yean  and  ten  would  gfre  him- 
BoCUiw  but  ease.  Inatead  he  gate  this  land  to  his  fdlow 
cttbKDi.  I  aik  that  a  brief  addxcn  by  Calvin  Pierce,  de- 
gLOliUit  of  this  htDd.  be  maeiied  In  the  Appendix  of  the 


Thete  behiff  no  ohiectlan.  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
yiintsd  in  the  Baoow.  as  foUovs: 

I  ba-«e  been  ismisBtim  by  tbe  eeouttRtea  barlBg  tbeae  eiseulsw 
te  tibme  to  gfre  a  brtef  fecMal  of  tba  tkIous  boidem  of  tttle 
te  STW  ^SSa  we  »yw  dsdleate  -  yjSHLF^'L^^  ^ 
time  It  WMftel  ■lliswHiil  by  tta  town  ef  flalcm  to  the 


tt  woaM  be  wen  at  firet  to  brteOy  oplata  tba  geogra- 

oC  tte  *-'«r*«*«*  loeainy.  wtA  speebd  retaenee  to  tbe  rete- 

— — .— —  *•       .  .---.     _.     ^    -  to  tM*  land 

by  wblBb  tnsy  wna  mmn  tt  aaoy  divs  of 


Tbe  oote  lying  on  tbe  northwest  was  known  as  Btooey  Owe 
and  tbe  brook  flowing  into  it.  Stoney  Brook.  Along  tbe  ypper 
shore  of  this  point  and  bordering  the  coTe.  was  a  strip  of  salt 
marsh  which  had  been  granted  to  John  Bachelder  andwbleb  be 
was  given  Uberty  to  fence  In  Pebruary  8.  1650.  Between  this 
point  of  land  and  the  smaller  point  of  land  on  tbe  eoutbeast 
was  lUlngwood's  Core  and  the  salt  marsh  lying  about  the  oove 
was  granted  to  the  Elllngwoods.  .*_»*,  «^    -«^ 

Tbe  stone  wall  at  the  head  of  these  two  points  of  land,  and 
now  in  place,  separating  them  from  the  Newman  lands  on  tbe 
northeast,  was  emnmonly  refwred  to  as  the  "Newman  line"  and 
the  river  which  flows  by  in  o\ir  Immediate  presence  wblcb  we  call 
the  Danveis  River  was  known  to  early  days  as  Wooiestone  River. 
Henry  Skerry  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  town  martfiala  and  was 
tbe  first  person  to  bold  a  valid  right  to  this  land.  I  quote  tbe 
record: 

Salem  town  records.  v<rtTmie  1,  page  177.  "Meeting  of  tbe  eewct- 
m^n  37-3-1684.  lir.  Curwln,  Captato  Hathbome.  llr.  Oonant,  Jcflin 
Porter,  Jeffrey  Massey,  Vtt.  Price,  and  BOmund  Batter  being  preeent. 
"Granted  to  Henry  Scerry  all  yt  upland  lying  wlthto  ye  fence 
of  John  Bachelder  yt  doth  fence  In  his  salt  marsh  on  Byal  side 
provided  It  must  lye  to  comon  when  ye  crop  is  taken  from  itt." 

Skcsry  considered  his  right  to  tbe  land  suflldent  to  convey  title 
to  these  two  potots. 

"Deed,  dated  October  8,  1678.  given  by  Henry  Skerry.  Br^  to 
Abraham  Beade:  A  certato  parcel  or  parcells  of  or  two  poynts  of 
land  containing  by  estimation  about  6  acres  of  land  to  and  belong- 
ing to  tbe  ad  potots  or  necks  of  land  situated,  lying  and  being  on 
Ryall*  side  to  WilUstones  River  soe  called  it  b«tog  the  two  necks  of 
land  that  lyes  below  the  stonle  cove  soe  cal'd  down  the  Rl^w 
to  tbe  southward  it  being  all  my  Bight  that  I  had  given  n»  by  tbe 
Ttiwne  of  Salem  to  that  place  the  salt  marsh  yt  lyes  at  tbe  bead  ox 
tbe  cove  between  the  two  poynts  excepted,  betog  none  of  my  land/* 
Reade  built  a  house  on  this  potot  near  Stoney  Cove  and  lived 
here  to  imdlstiu-bed  possession  imtil  an  action  of  trespass  by  the 
heirs  of  Rev.  Antepas  Newman  was  brought  against  bim  by  writ 
filed  with  the  coxirt  by  Mr.  Daniel  Epps,  attorney.  March  37.  1677. 
Wt  will  now  turn  briefly  to  the  cause  of  this  procedure.  In  1637 
John  Wtothrop.  Jr..  son  of  the  Governor,  was  granted  "liberty  to 
set  a  salt  bouse  upon  Ryalls  side  with  wood  for  his  occasions  about 
the  fiame  house  and  comon  for  3  cows  to  pasture  to."    TtoiB  was 

salt-house  potot.  

In  1639,  he  was  granted  addltioiud  land  of  16  acres  which  prop- 
erly carried  his  boundary  to  a  brook  to  the  vicinity  of  wbat  is  now 
Kemwood  Avenue.  The  selectmen  appototed  Roger  Oonant.  John 
Woodbory,  and  Captato  Trask  a  committee  to  lay  out  tbls  land  to 
Mr.  "VWnthrop. 

In  nuiktog  the  layout,  the  committee  went  considerably  beyond 
tbe  propor  bounds  by  carrjrtog  their  Itoe  to  Stoney  Brook  and 
to^udtog  to  their  layout  these  two  potots  of  land,  and  having  no 
knowledge  or  record  of  this,  the  town  rightfully  granted  the  two 
potots  to  Hnuy  Skerry  to  1654. 

BUaabetb.  a  daughter  of  John  Wtothrop,  Jr..  married  Rev.  Antepas 
Newman,  minister  at  Wenham  chiirch.  and  the  lands  were  given 
tbe  Reverend  Mr.  Newman  by  Mr.  Wtothrop  as  a  wedding  gift. 
The  Reverend  Mr.  Newman  died  totestate  and  his  widow  as  admto- 
Istratrlx  was  given  permlsBlon  by  the  co\irt  to  sell  the  lands  at 
Byalls  Bide,  but  to  the  process  it  was  necessary  to  clear  the  title. 

Judging  by  the  extent  of  the  court  record  and  the  procedure  In 
the  «<"*i  adjustment  of  the  rights  of  the  parties  to  interest,  tlM 
qi^  vas  ooe  of  considerable  toterest  to  the  town.  The  error  of 
tbB  committee  betog  dtocovered.  tbe  court  through  tbe  Interven- 
tion of  the  town  of  Scdem  established  Mr.  Reade's  title  to  tbe  two 
points  of  land. 

<Oii  M»y  8,  1688,  Mr.  Reade  sold  to  John  Green,  for  tbe  sum  of  £4. 
tbe  southeast  part  of  the  larger  potot.  Tbls  potot  was  thus 
divided  by  a  line  from  the  river,  northeast  to  the  Newman  line. 
March  19,  1688,  John  Green  conveyed  this  part  to  John  Cresy. 
of  Satan,  a  tailor,  for  the  sum  of  £4  15s.  Tbe  smaller  pcrint  and 
tbe  northwest  part  of  the  larga  potot  on  which  the  bouse  stood 
waa  acrid  by  Mr.  Reade  to  John  Cresy,  October  23.  1695.  for  tbe 
sum  of  £15.  John  Cresy.  who  was  the  first  deacon  of  the  cburdi 
at  North  Beverly,  to  1715.  and  a  man  of  high  standing  to  the 
eonmunlty,  died  to  1735,  leaving  a  will  by  which  he  devised  this 
portion  of  his  estate  to  his  sons.  Daniel  and  J^. 

March  1,  1737,  Daniel  and  Job  Cressy  sold  to  their  brother. 
Joeepb.  all  fhelr  toterest  to  the  property  for  the  sum  of  $400. 

Joee^  Creasy  owned  the  two  points  for  a  considerable  time, 
dlspoalng  of  the  property  to  James  Smith,  April  1.  1765.  In  tbe 
division  of  James  Smith's  estate,  the  lots  were  assigned  to  his 
widow.  Abigail,  and  referred  to  as  "Abigail's  two  potots." 

Ablgafl  married  Peter  Lovett  and  the  lots  were  sold  by  them  to 
178 1  to  Benjamto  Very,  whose  widow  ccmveyed  the  two  potots  by 
sevoal  deeds  to  Daniel  Poster  to  1798.  Bf  deeds  of  November 
36.  1798,  and  August  3,  1818,  Mr.  Foster  conveyed  tbe  propoty  to 
Bartbdmew  Wallls.  who,  on  December  38,  1823.  sold  the  two 
potots  to  J<dm  Porter  for  the  sum  of  1617. 

John  Porter  died  August  8,  1868,  aged  83  years,  totestate.  The 
•dnitolstratlon  of  the  Porter  estate  was  given  to  a  son.  William 
Porter,  of  Lynn.  January  6,  1870. 

The  lower  or  smaller  potot  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Robert  BObert- 
■0B.,  who  malntatos  there  a  summer  residence,  having  purchased 
the  point  of  the  Porter  esUte  October  81,  1902. 
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The  upper  or  larger  potot  which  we  now  dadioala  aa 
Park",  renudned  to  the  Porter  esUte  untU  tt  was  purcbaaed  by 
Benjamto  L.  Obear,  August  6,  1939,  and  oomveyed  by  him  to  tba 
city  of  Beverly,  March  21.  1930,  to  be  uned  for  park  purpoaea. 

Two  hundred  and  eigbty-thrve  years  have  gone  slnee  tbe  tlina 
the  town  of  Salem  granted  this  point  of  land  to  its  town  ntarshai. 
Benry  Sknry. 

New  England  Interstate  Flood  Compact 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

OF  CONIIBCnCUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  2$  ileffislatlve  day  of  Thursday,  Jviy  22),  19S7 


EDITORIALS  IN   OONNBCTICUT   NKWSPAPKES 


Mr.  MAXjONET.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  conaent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcord  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  and  also  an  editorial  from  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  relating  to  the  New  England 
flood-control  compact. 

Ttiere  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recokd,  as  follows: 
{From  the  Hartfoxd  (Oonn.)  Tlmea  of  Thursday.  July  32.  1937] 

LSTXlfO  TBS  POWSa  BXRIABOO 

Connecticut  members  of  tbe  New  England  mtersUte  Flood  Ooti- 
pact  Commission  are  proceeding  upon  tbe  theory  that  «  ^ 
hydroelectric  power  provisions  of  tbe  compact  were  better  under- 
atood  to  Washlngt<m.  objection  to  ratification  of  the  document 
would  automatically  disappear.  ^  ....-»  ^  «_  , 

The  commission  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  State  senators 
and  RepresentaUves,  calculated  to  throw  the  light  of  understand- 
ing up6n  the  compact.  This  has  been  done  dlplomattoUly.  Tba 
c^unlaslon  does  not  wish  to  be  totrusive.  Nor  does  It  wtth  to 
anoear  arjramentatlve  or  controverslaL  It  is  proceeding,  however, 
oh  a  theW  recently  expressed  by  the  Times,  that  ths  tWng 
most  helpfii  to  abattog  Washington  bosUllty  would  bs  a  clew 
exposition  of  the  conditions  tbe  compact  Is  totended  to  meet. 
To  that  end  It  tovttes  memhera  of  tbe  toterstate  oommlsskm 
from  the  other  States  to  Joto  to  a  similar  explanation  to  their 
congressional  delegations.  

The  meat  of  tbe  argument  of  the  Conneetleut  commissioners 
is  that  ths  compact  itself  furnishes  the  answer  to  the  opposition 
of  those  who  object  to  the  States'  reserving  to  thema^vea  power 
rights  which  will  result  from  flood-control  works.  

This  reservatkm  glvee  the  States  no  new  rlghta,  meruy  alBrma 
those  they  now  poaaeas.  Moreovwr.  if  these  rtghti  are  derdeped 
the  States  themartves  wlU  provide  tbe  neceesary  funds  to  maka 
them  available.  FMeral  money  will  not  be  uaed  to  areata  water 
power  resources  which  tbe  Statee  win  then  claim  for  themsdvea. 

But  the  compact  goea  even  furth«.  Section  vm  provldea  tba* 
If  power  developmmt  by  a  State  at  tbat  Stated  expenae  oeeura, 
theterms  and  conditions  of  It  "shall  be  determined  by  aaparate 
agreement  or  arrangement  between  such  State  and  tbe  Uhttad 
States."  

In  other  words,  there  can  be  no  power  devtfopment  from  thaaa 
flood  reeervolrs,  even  at  SUte  expenae.  except  aa  meeta  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Federal  Oovemment.  Tba  Federal  aovemmant  bolda 
the  power  of  veto.  If  it  does  not  concur  to  a  plan  there  can  be 
no  plan,  no  devtiopment. 

If  the  Federal  Oovemment  wanta  to  prevent  the  exploltatUm 
of  the  people  by  tbe  power  companlee  and  wanta  to  retain  auper* 
vision  over  power  devetqiment  It  would  appear  to  have  oompleta 
authority. 

In  another  section,  the  compact  binds  the  flood  eominlsBlon  to 
operate  flood-contrcd  projects  to  a  manner  "not  inoonalstent  with 
the  laws    •     •     •    of  the  United  Statea.* 

Careful  reading  of  these  {vcvtsloDs  ought  to  oonvlnoe  duubUug 
Congressmen  tbat  there  is  nothing  to  tba  compact  which  la  to- 
compatible  with  anyone's  Ideas  about  pubUe  oontrol  over  power 
development.  The  commission  has  done  an  toteUlgent  pleoe  of 
work  to  thus  making  Its  case  plain.  It  la  to  ba  hoped  that  It  wffl 
be  effective  to  bringing  about  acoq>tanoa  oC  the  apeement  wcrkad 
out. 

[From  the  Hartford  (Coon.)  Oourant  ot  VMday,  July  SS,  Itrn 

A  ICATTBK  or  OOOD  FARX 

It  would  be  a  bitterly  Ironic  clrcumstanoe  If  the  toterstate  flood 
cominuTt  to  protect  tbe  Conxiactlcut  Blvar.  which  is  not  la  tba 


.should 


slightest  eoneerxiad  with  the  produetkm  of  deetrlcal 

be  killed  either  I^  Oongress  or  by  Prealdentlal  veto  I 

one  supposed  tbat  It  toterfttvd  with  the  FMeral  OovemmaBfa 

power  program.    As  the  Connecticut  commlsBlaners  point  out  la 

tbetr  letter  to  tbe  Connecticut  Coi^Teaimen.  tbe  compact  only 

1  easy  Ha  to  tba  signatary  Stotea  powers  and  pityw^y  that  are 

already  theirs.    Under  It.  If  Tetmont  wlahea  to  boUd  a  potver  dam 

or  a  water-oonaervaUop  raaarvotr  at  one  ot  the  flood-oentrol  dama 

to  Its  boundaries.  It  may  do  ao  at  Its  own  enenae.  jurt  as  tt  oouM 

now  whil9  tbe  compact  Is  sttu  tmratlfled.    Indeed,  undar  tba 

compact.  Its  ngbt  to  build  such  works  would  be  leas  than  tt  la  at 

preeent.  for  tbe  Army  engineers  and  tbe  totecsti 

tbat  would  administer  tbe  works  would  have  to  paas  on 

projects. 

For  the  record,  a  brtef  history  of  tba  flood-control  nlaB  Is  worth 
the  space  It  occupies.    Tbe  Omnlbue  Flood  Oontrot  Act  of  19M 


authorised  the  expenditure  of  FMleral  funds  for  auoh 
made  provision  for  toterstats  treaties  when  such  were 
The  plan  for  tbe  sjstem  Is  based  on  a  project  of  tba  Army  en- 
gtoeers.  Last  fall,  tbe  President  warned  tnat  If  tba  Stataa  did 
not  authorlae  a  regUmal  control  plan,  the  Psderal  Oewenimaat 
would  have  to  step  in.  Finally,  under  tbe  persona]  dlreetlan  at 
the  Secretary  of  War.  a  conference  of  ddegatea  of  the  four  States 
tovolved  was  held  to  Hartford,  and  from  tbat  meettog  f^w  a 
series  of  confereneas  tbat  produced  the  compact  aa  tt  now  stands. 
Now  oertato  adrocatea  of  the  pubho  generation  of  power  demand 
that  the  Federal  Oovemment  forget  Ita  tovltatlon  to  tba  States 
to  sotva  ttksir  flood<«ontrol  proMems  by  one  method.  tbaS  tt  dla- 
cazd  all  tbe  work  that  has  produced  tbe  plan  and  tbat  tt  go  bask 
on  the  implied  assurances  of  ths  administration  tba*  the  conmct 
as  It  stands  wm  satttfactory.  If  tb^  demand  Is  graatad.  tba 
four  SUtes  tbat  wlU  bare  been  robbed  of  tba  poaslblllty  of  a 
prompt,  eflftdcttt  and  dttttp  system  of  reducing  the  height  « 
future  floods  wlU  have  every  reason  to  complatn  tbat  tba  " 
meat  bas  acted  la  bad  faith. 


Wheeler-Howard  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  JiU»  2t  {legiOaUoe  day  of  Thmday,  Jviy  2Z),  iM7' 


STATEMENT  OF  AMBtlCAN  INDIAN  TtDBATKM 


Ut.  wheeler.    Ur.  President.  I  ask  tmanimaas 
to  have  tainted  in  the  Rboobb  an  article  from  the  ChilBttaa , 
Advocate  (Fadflc  edition),  issue  of  June  24,  18S7.  being 
excerpts  from  a  statement  by  tbt  Amerlran  Indian  VBdara- 
tirai.  Washington.  D.  C.  rdative  to  the  proposed  repeal  of ; 
the  Wheder-Howard  law. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artlde  was  ordered  to  bo 
printed  in  the  Rnxns,  as  follows: 

(Bnsrpts  from  statement  by  the  American  Indian  Pwilsratlua, 
lie  C  Street  MW,  Washii^tan.  D.  C.) 

On  Mktch  1.  1937.  Hon.  Bubtoh  K.  Wbsbjb  and  Bon.  Lnnr  J. 
FtAxisa.  Jototly.  totroducad  a  bill.  &  1736.  to  r^eal  the  arvmllad 
Wbeeler-Boward  Act  wbldl  became  a  law  on  June  18.  1834.  The 
members  of  this  organlsatton  endorse  tbat  bfll  and  have  pladfsd 
support  of  It  to  tbe  Senators. 

The  ^f»«*rf«^»«  Indian  Federation  la  an  all-Indlaa  orgsnImtVm 
with  membership  limited  to  Indians  and  totarauurrlsd  hnsbandls 
and  wivea.  Our  pnrpoaA  la  to  secure  the  rights,  ptlvflagss.  aad 
responsibilities  of  American  ctUsenahip  for  all  Indians.  Ws  ba-  < 
lieve  tbat  our  race  is  Just  aa  capable  of  betog  oltlsens  aa  vsf 
other  race  or  nationality  wltbla  the  United  Stataa.  We  believa, 
too.  that  tbe  T^«*w«  uiemadvas  must  lead  the  way  la  aolTlag 
Iryftmn  dUBcultlea.  Ws  STB  aB  argaalsUlon  of  Tadlana,  for  r 
and  by  rr«««*"»  la  August  1M4.  at  the  oonstttutlosal  oonv 
tkm  which  was  hrid  to  OaUiqi.  N.  Mes..  we  adopted  a  lasabd 
fMtM"g  for  tba  repeal  of  the  so-eaUed  Whssler-Hbward  Act.  Btaee 
tbat  time  we  have  worked  unceeslngty  toward  that  goaL  W 
asmd  for  tbe  repeal  of  tbat  act  becauas: 

I.  It  nuniflaa  tba  Gltlaenshlp  Act  ot  1994  which  amda  all 
yt^«ti>M  citlsena. 

3.  It  forever  seta  tba  Indians  apart  from  other  dttaana;  awnpsis 
tbwn  to  live  to  a  segregated  status  of  oommualsm,  wtCh  all  prop- 
erty and  resourosB  held  to  common;  and  to  "Isna  aad  gn 
cut  timber  oa  a  ccsmniinal  baalsT*  under  a  dletatonhip. 
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•to       ^ 


to  taiag  an 
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nay  mtOnxHtf  It 
'ot  Um  IBMEtar  and  the  Cu»mlMlninr  ai 

"•  ttM  DM*  too  fwn  MQd  imA  ■faum 
of  annm  «tth  the  Isdiani 


Ot  Htt< 


AU  ladteaa  vbo 
oidf  teaente  on  Oofgm- 

diacreUoii  of  tbe 
tkla.  the  aoC  cen  be  em- 
vhfO  seeept  tte  pKovlelone 


liijiieltnci  ct 
tram  thetoC  "in- 


Ihey  have  ecptlnwert 

iBlo  the*  atotoe.    AU  Indlaae 

A«t  therebr  gave  fuU 

ranala  fwever  tn 

•Voluntary"  varda. 

Act 

the  Xtattad  Statee.    That 

dizectly  cumwtrDedi 

wh&efa  liuwed  from 

AflaitB  and  the  flKcami- 

In  hanng  the  OoaanlB- 

Imarleaii  pobUe 

vmnted  thla  talll.  whk^ 

the  fTrnrn*— *"**—'.  eaarteil  mto 

»  to  the  act  and  the 

■athorttjr  at  the  act. 

bf  the  old  huieau  oMthod  ai  prnmiMe  at  johe; 

•ad  in  many,  many  fanrtanfue.  the  appoitttem  haa  been  etiUed  by 
the  etatement  that  "oapoaltton  to  the  program  wUl  mean  dle- 
mlaml"  or  nofda  to  that  effect  oontatned  In  a  letter  signed  by 
the  Seemteiy  at  the  Xttteclar  dated  ApfU  SO.  XSM.  which  waa  sent 
out  to  aU  penoos  employed  by  the  Indian  Bureau  and  on  the  work 
NUeC  ptojects  oontroUed  by  the  barrnu. 

Indian  oppoaltkm  has.  aevertheless.  eoBtlnweil  and  tn  aome 
Imtancee.  after  *  trtad  «C  the  aet.  It  haa  tnefsaawl  Because  of 
the  wnttr^***  NnCMd  tram  Indtaae  for  relief  from  the  inorlslons 
at  tbe  so-called  Wbeeiar-Boivafd  Act.  Hon.  JAioa  X.  Mdsbat.  of 

»  ChUTO^  at  Hmt  MBzleo.  Hon.  Fax  UcCmm- 
at  Merada.  Bon.  Ubhss  h.  Buamac  of  Mwth  Dakota.  Bon. 
MoOaoABTT,  of  Callfamla,  and  Bern.  Thomas  Oliio^ 
at  TianfiMtn,  hM»  ID  luaodooed  bine  into  the  pceeent  aesBioa 
^of  Oiiianea  to  amend  the  aald  act  to  wr^ii^/**  certain  Indians  or 
rTirirr^—-  ar  tta  provMona.  BiBauai  of  the  inereaatag  Indian 
opposition  to  the  act.  the  preaent  bill.  8.  1736.  to  repeal  the  ao- 
c^led  Wheeler-Howard  Aet  waa  Introduced  by  Senator  Whbbubk 
and  Seimter  VhaaaB.  wtae  am  moognlmd  aa  outatandlnc  enthor- 
ttlM  cm  Indian  qoaetlona  and  as  frlenda  of  the  Indian  pe<q>le. 

tt  Noxc— The  XTnitad  Prem  on  May  28  gave  a  half- 
~^^^  to  MipaiilMe  fwm  Hew  Totk  Mid  WMhlagton  mh* 
%  enrlouB  tofffiln*^  Mra.  itankUn  D.  Booaevelt  realgaed 
aThononuT  Tlee  preeldeot  of  the  Hattonal  Indian  Aaaociatlon.  an 
laiaiif  llrai  wlOk  whtah  we  are  not  familiar,  bvt  Which  eeems 
to  Him  been  de««ted  to  the  Amarleantmtion  of  the  nd  man  and 
to  the  pwpetiirtiiMi  of  hie  native  eultura  and  pagan 
ion.  Bence  It  nad  dlaagreed  eerloualy  with  Comralaaiopg 
John  OoUlcr  of  the  Bateau  of  Indlui  Aflatra.  Apparently  Mrs. 
BeaeeaiSriii  M  adapt  ae  few  diattaguMMd  hw>w«y1  m  Uie  afamty 
to  drop  hot  pototow  with  naataam  and  dlipatrli  | 

OoHler  termed  the  ehargee  of  the  aaaodetlon 

'In  his  assertion  that 

to  daaeert  the  TwrtJana  by  foree."    Shadm  of 

Bttofet.  Bcai^iard.  Stewart.  Bnrleaon.  and  all  the  other  great  mU- 
to  todlaas  for  tha  part  800  yearsl    If  fbroe  had  been 
to  eeoeart  tte  Tt*^1*— «■.  they  would  snraly  hAi«  been  oon- 
lif  tlblB  time.    Aa  *  moMv  of  taet.  half  ofjthem  are  stui 
half  are  divided  between  nroteetant  and 
Oathottft  typo*  of  ChzMlanlty.    Ihidoubte^.  the  whole 
of  ftidlBB  atadnlrtratloB  prkv  to  Mr.  Oeniar^  time  waa 
•doptloa  of  Amertean  ctvUtatlon  and  culture 
nfMendly  attitode  toward  Axnertoan  reUgUm— 
OoBler  has  leversed  that  procem  and  thrown 
tbe  weMht'ar  bis  oaeial  posftlop  scalnat  the  efforta  of  the  Chrl*- 

'-" '  la  favor  of  native  arts,  eraftik  and  culture. 

Of  muiBs^  the  adoptloa  of  hla 

by  tbe  iBOttsi  wodd  vcatct  them  for  purtlctooctlon  In  the 

«f  *«—»—«  life.    The  mlatiiiailaa  y  todty  and  Gov 

ifltutely  eonact  tn 
m  tble  matter. 
artlcie  by  gatoe  qogtote 
wBfca.  wbieb  9gpmn  m  tha  Mneb  Biiuibor  at  .ttie  Mllnnaj 
wiw  of  tbe  wMM.    It  le  ^        .       ^  ^  >^ 

wttb  native  beUett  aad  qjrtoaia  ^ad  the 
awittee.  JIb  vievpoiat  la  dlalTiwiily  CWii  lallaa. 

ito^becloaa|;ri«fBted  totbat 

Tuibey.  " 


LBTIXB  FEIOM  PATEUCK  HOOAN,  JULY  19.  1837 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimoos  consent 
to  have  minted  in  ttie  Appendix  of  tbe  Reookb  a  letter 
adfcbessed  to  me  by  a  constituent.  Patrick  Hogan.  of  Ck>- 
lunibus.  Ind.,  with  reference  to  the  proposal  to  reorganize 
the  Federal  Judiciary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 

JOZ.T   19.   1987. 
Hon.  Shbucaw  MiKTOir. 

United  States  Senate,  WaAingtom,  D.  C. 

Mt  DsMt  SKMAToa:  The  Court  readjustment  plan,  ee  presented  • 
in  the  newspapers'  version  of  the  debate,  tends  to  befog  the  facte 
and  lose  sight  of  tbe  main  issue. 

The  new^i^ieis  cry  "public  opinion",  and  emphealia  that  Sena- 
tors receive  vc^umee  of  mall  opposing  the  plan. 

What  is  this  public  opinion  but  the  editorial  views  of  the 
nepers  which,  as  every  sane  person  knows,  are  S&iiiereent  Bepub-  , 
Ilcan  owned  and  controUed?    And  vrtiat  is  this  mail  but  waU  of 
"ecoDomlc  royalty"  whose  other  name  Is  "greed"? 

Ibe  common  pec^le  have  no  eecretariee  and  stenographara,  nor 
are  they  veraed  tn  the  art  of  writing  Senators,  but  you  m^  bet 
your  last  dollar  they  know  how  to  vote;  and  iox  every  letter  you  ' 
receive  opposing  this  bill,  there  are  a  thousand  good,  honeet.  ; 
haxd-worklng  people  for  It. 

How  face  the  facts  which  brought  this  bill  into  etistence  Since 
the  days  of  Abraham  Tiinroln,  "economic  royalty"  has  gradually, ,, 
almost  ruthleady  narrowed  the  ohaiM)es  of  the  Underprivileged  . 
uixtll.  in  1932.  15.000.000  breadwinners  walked  the  strsets  In  vain  ^ 
for  work  and  75  percent  of  the  farms  in  this  Matkm  were  mart- 
gaged,  while  3  percent  of  the  families  oootroUed  the  money  , 
market,  industoy,  and  had  the  Government  groggy. 

T^eaa  came  another  man.  Franklin  D.  Booeereit.  with  the  ^lirlt  ; 
of  IfiiwyJ"     Like  Llnooln.  he  believes  the  Constitution  was  created 
for  the  general  welfare,  and  accordingly  formulated  a  HCw  Deal 
to  aid  the  common  people.    But  when  theee  New  Deal  measures  - 
cfime  before  the  Sxipreme  Court,  eome  of  the  Justtoca,  steeped  , 
In  legallatlc  dogma,  eaw  evorythlng  in  the  ConstltuUoei  but  this 
general  welfare. 

How,  If  the  Constitution  does  not  make  for  the  general  welfare. 
It  ou^t  to  be  burned;  If  It  is  only  a  football  for  oorporatlon  law-  ^ 
yers  to  play  with,  it  likewise  tfiould  be  burned;  but  as  %  matter  of  * 
fact  It  is  eo  simple  that  any  grade-school  pupil  will  tell  you  that 
the  s(de  object  is  the  general  wdf  are. 

There  1>  idao  a  shnlous  cry  of  "itfecedent."  Indeed,  this  Is  the  ^ 
time  for  a  precedent.  Hie  wall  is:  "What  would  such  power  mean 
to  a  Harding,  and  so  forth?"  Mow,  be  assured  of  It,  this  Is  the 
peofde's  government.  They  have  given  their  Itvee  for  It,  and  now 
that  they  have  won  it  back  from  economic  royalty  they  are  going 
to  keep  It.  If  any  Senator  doubte  this.  If  he  is  overwhelmed  vrlth 
his  mail  opposing  the  plan,  he  can  get  the  people's  view  (fulckty 
by  getttag  away  from  It  out  where  the  great  maasee  wak— and 
vote. 

When  the  Social  Security  Act  was  before  the  Suprane  Cburt  one 
jwOoe  asked.  *T3idn*t  we  get  along  without  this  for  160  years?" 
Ttae  eaooi^.  we  did;  also  we  got  along  without  autoa.  telqihones. 
radloa  for  SjOOO  years,  but  that  Is  beside  the  pcrint.  If  you  go 
Into  the  street  and  chain  tbe  wheels  of  a  streetcar  you  will  be 
lumitil.  bvt  a  man  can  sit  on  the  highest  court  In  this  Nation  and 
braaenty  attanqit  to  chain  the  wheels  of  progrees  for  the  common 
people  and  get  away  with  It. 

Xto  you  know  that  when  the  N.  B.  A.  and  A.  A.  A.  were  killed 
by  the  Oomrt  that  millions  of  worklngmen  and  farmers  were  angry 
^mn^l{h  to  mareth  on  Wartilngtam  and  demolish  the  Supreme  Court? 
Do  yon  know  that  If  %b\B  New  Deal  had  not  come  when  It  did 
and  people  had  been  forced  to  starve  In  the  face  of  plenty  they 
iraald  have  raided  the  stwes,  robbed  the  banks,  and  brought  on  a 
war  that  would  make  the  Spanish  squabble  eeem  like  a  common 
alley  dog  fight? 

Indeed,  this  la  high  time  tor  a  precedent. 

This  bill  should  go  over  with  such  f  otoe  that  it  will  once  and 
fOevcr  show  that  the  common  people  are  going  to  rule  this  Na- 
tkm.  Then  the  present  Court  and  future  aspirants  wUl  tremUe 
tbey  have  any  vague  notions  of  crushing  the  people  by 


coddling  legalistic  theories  which  con^tel  them  to  forget  that 
the  Constitution  was  made  for  the  genml  wOltere. 

This  biU  is  of  no  qiecial  favor  to  President  Booeevelt.  but  he 
has  the  Intelligence  to  know  what  the  peq;>le  want^  what  toey 
need,  and  he  is  making  a  heroic  fight  to  bring  It  to  pass.  This 
Issue  should  bring  the  support  of  every  honest  American  to  or 
out  of  Congress;  and  Beaven  help  the  Senator  who  bellevee  Uila 
"public  opinion"  of  the  newspapers,  his  mail,  and  the  't>olls. 

A  mere  glance  back  on  the  "polls",  "pxibllo  opinion"  and  '-^ 
paper  editorials  of  last  November  win  brhig  him  to  his 
quickly. 

Abraham  Llncohi  said,  rPhe  Lord  must  love  the  common  people 
because  he  made  so  many  of  them." 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  proved  that  he  also  has  the  commwi  people 
at  heart,  and  that  is  why  this  bill  was  bom  and  why  It  must  go 
through. 

Most  sincerely  yours.  _ 

PsxBicK  Hoasjr. 
5if  Union  Street,  Colvmhiu.  Ind. 


Federal  Trade   Commission's  Opinion  in  Biddle 
Case  Involving  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  "IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  26. 1937 

Mr.  PATMAN.  B«r.  Speaker,  publicity  has  been  given  to  a 
statement  Issued  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  In  which 
It  was  stated  that  Bird  k  Sons.  Inc.,  cost  of  selling  to  mafl- 
order  houses  was  18.6  percent,  as  against  thdr  cost  of  selllnf 
direct  to  ordinary  retailers  of  47a  percent.  Thus  it  will  be 
noticed,  according  to  this  statonent,  that  the  cost  differed  by 
over  28  percent.  I  could  not  understand  why  thore  would 
be  such  a  difference  in  cost,  so  I  made  an  investigation  of  my 
own  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  The  statement  standing 
alone  is  shocking,  but  when  it  is  taken  in  coimection  with 
other  statements  made  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commisdon  In 
the  same  memorandum,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising.  At  the 
same  time  the  goods  when  they  finally  reach  the  consumers 
via  the  circuitous  route  provided  by  a  mail-order  house  are 
charged  with  the  same  items  of  expense  charged  to  regular 
retailers,  although  the  service  may  be  rendered  in  a  different 
way  or  by  people  under  different  names. 

Bird  &  Son,  Inc.,  are  manufacturers  of  fioor  covolngs. 
Before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  complaint  they  bad 
three  classes  of  customers,  mail-order  houses,  such  as  Mont- 
gomery Ward  ft  Co.,  Jobbers,  and  ordlm^  retailers.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  charged  that  ]^d  ft  Son,  Ine^ 
were  discriminating  In  price  against  their  rardinary  retail 
customers  and  favoring  their  mall-order  customers.  This 
charge,  which  was  alleged  to  be  a  violation  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act,  was  filed,  and  trial  of  the  case  commenced.  It 
resulted  in  an  onler  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  hold- 
ing that  there  was  no  discrimination.  In  reading  the  order 
the  following  facts  should  be  kept  in  mind: 

First.  After  tbe  oomplahit  was  filed  Bird  ft  Son,  Inc.. 
changed  entirdy  their  method  of  doing  business  and  wltUn 
4  months  ceased  doing  business  entirely  with  ordlnazy 
retailers. 

Second.  A  policy  was  adopted  by  Bird  ft  Son,  Inc.,  tbaX 
they  would  have  only  two  classes  of  customers,  mall-order 
houses  and  jobben,  and  the  same  net  prices  to  be  given 
to  the  Jobbers  as  given  to  mall-order  houses. 

Third.  The  cost  InformatKm  Inchided  only  a  4-mouth 
period,  commencing  the  date  of  the  enactment  ci  the 
Robinson-Patman  law,  June  19.  1936;  It  was  durlm;  that 
4-month  period  that  Bird  ft  Son,  Inc..  were  ceasing  to  do 
business  with  ordinary  retailers,  and  consequently  the  clos- 
ing-out cost  was  extremely  high  and  should  not  be  used 
as  an  example;  these  facts  were  pelted  out  by  the  Federal 
Ttade  CommlsBioii  In  connection  with  the  difference  In  cost 
figures. 


Fourth.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  stated: 

Any  price  dlscrtmlnatlan  during  that  period  wee  inc^ental  t» 


that  transition  and  involved  a  negUgUHe  proportion  and  amount 
at  seUar-reqwndenti'  budneas. 

Fifth.  As  pointed  out  by  the  Federal  Trade  Conuntelon, 
only  about  1  percent  of  the  sales  of  Bird  ft  Son,  men  was 
made  to  ordinary  retaOets  direct,  and  therefore  this  anall 
percentage,  eepedally  during  the  dosing-out  pexlod.  iImmU 
not  be  used  as  an  example  of  difference  tn  cost. 

The  following  ophilan  was  Issued  by  tbe  Fedend  Tndt 
Commission  in  this  case: 

In  the  mattar  at  Bird  *  Son.  Xnc  Bird  Floor 

Oorporatlon.  Montgomery  Ward  *  Co..  Ine..  dottat  no. 
uauomumnwn  anxuxm  as  to  nTsmseoT,  or  oonnjawr 
This  case  involves  a  complaint  charging  respondenta  with  unlaw- 
ful discrimination  in  price  contrary  to  the  provisions  d<  the  ao- 
called  CUyton  Act  of  1914.  as  amended  by  the  so-called  Boblnson- 
Patman  Act  spproved  June  19.  1936.  Respondents  Bird  ft  Son. 
Inc.  and  Bird  Floor  Covering  Salee  Corporation,  are  diarged  with 
selling  at  discrlminatocy  prlcee  in  favor  of  respondent.  Ifontgomery 
Ward  *  Co..  Inc..  a  violation  of  section  a  (a)  of  the  act.  and  Mont- 
gomery Wsrd  ft  Co.  is  charged  with  knowingly  receiving  mch 
prlcee.  sll  to  the  Injury  of  retail  dealers  competing  with  the  latter 
concern.  The  commodity  Involved  is  hard-surf  seed.  f«lt-baee  floor 
covering. 

The  case  was  tried  and  a  record  of  the  evidence  pceeented  la 
support  and  in  4ff^^—  of  the  charges  Is  before  the  Orwnnfrton. 
The  facts  ^irs  that  between  the  passage  of  the  BOblnson-Patmaa 
Act  and  Issuance  of  the  complaint  on  Sepvember  SO,  1996.  retailer- 
competitors  of  Montgmnery  Ward  *  Co..  when  purchasing  from 
the  seUer-req^ondents,  were  subject  to  prices  ttiat  were  higher 
t■^%T^  thoee  pidd  by  Montgomery  Ward  *  Oo.  and  other  mall-order 
housee  by  as  much  as  14  and  18  percent  At  the  time  at  passage  . 
of  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act.  however,  only  about  1  pereaait  of  all 
the  salee  of  seller-req;x»dents  was  made  to  ordinary  retaUsrs  direct. 
The  remainder  was  b^ng  sold  to  Jobbeta  for  resale  to  retallete  and 
to  maU-otder  housee  t^ai  as  Montgomsry  Wted.  This  was  tba  cot- 
come  of  a  change  in  sales  ptdlcy  inaugurated  about  a  year  and  a 
half  before  the  Boblnson-Patman  Act  was  p assert.  Under  the  new 
policy,  direct  salee  to  retailers  were  discontinued  and  their  needs 
were  stq»lled  through  Jobbers.  By  the  time  the  oomplalnt  oould 
be  tried,  the  eeUer-reapondents  had  discontinued  all  their  ware- 
housee  and  sales  agencies,  and,  in  fact,  most  of  them  had  besa  dis- 
continued before  the  act  was  passed.  By  the  end  of  Oefeobar  1988, 
no  goods  were  being  ebid  direct  to  retaflers.  while  Johbers  and  mafl- 
order  houses  were  being  sold  at  the  same  net  prlcea. 

With  reference  to  the  amount  of  the  price  dlecrlmlnatliwi  which 
existed  during  the  4-month  period  following  pesssge  of  the  act. 
evidence  was  Introduced  by  eeller-reqxmdents  showing  that  the 
cost  of  selling  to  mall-order  houses  wss  18.6  percent  as  against  a 
cost  of  selling  direct  to  ordinary  retaUera  at  47.1  percent.  Thuib 
costs  differed  by  over  28  percent,  mhOie  the  dllTerenoe  la  prloe- 
was  lees  than  90  percent.  This  evidence  wss  oorrobomted  by  aa 
accountant  for  the  Commission.  Since  the  aet  epeciflcaHy  per- 
mits differentials  In  price  that  "make  only  due  aliowaaoe  foe 
differences  in  the  cost  of  manufacture,  ssle,  or  d^very  resulting 
from  the  differing  methods  or  quantltlee  in  which  such  eonmodi- 
Uee  are  to  euch  purchasers  sold  or  d^vered".  the  amount  of  dis- 
crimination eitH^og  in  tills  case  was  apparently  within  tha  terms  of 
this  provlsa    Theee  considerations  would  appear  to  be  oantoxdllag. 

It  also  appears,  however,  that  the  preeent  sales  jMUey  at  seDer- 
remondente  Is  not  one  of  discrimination  in  pnoe  between  or 
among  the  only  two  classes  of  customers  they  have  ehosen  to  aelL 
The  act  dedaxca  that  nothing  in  It  "shall  prevent  persons  engaged 
tn  selling  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  In  ooomieroe  ftom  select- 
ing their  own  customers  In  bona-flde  trsnaarttnna  and  not  In  re- 
straint of  trade."  So  the  act  does  not  purport  to  latsttee  wltli 
the  right  of  a  ssller  to  eelect  his  customers.  He  may  dlscclmlDate 
In  the  choice  of  his  customers.  Not  untU  there  Is  a  dlSGXlmina- 
tion  in  prtoe  among  thoee  ehooen  doee  section  S  (a)  of  the  ac* 
haw  any  appUfwtVm  There  is  no  suggestion  that  the  srtertinn 
of  customan  here  Involved  was  the  result  of  anv  conblnatlao  la 
restraint  of  trade.  Bather,  it  was  In  order  to  seduce  sdlsr- 
zespondents'  coatt  of  distribution.  The  courts  have  eonslstenqy 
iq>held  the  right  of  Indlvidiud  traders  to  eelect  their  cutBtonecs  la 
the  abeenoe  of  such  oombinatlon.  

The  price  dleerlmlnatlon  alleged  le  to  be  found  only  duitag 
a  4-m(mth  period  of  transttioa  from  a  policy  of  seDlng  ordinary 
retailors  direct,  to  one  of  supplying  them  through  sales  made  to 
Jobbers.  Any  price  discrimination  during  that  period  waa  Inci- 
dental to  that  transition  and  Involved  a  nwgllglhie  pmpurttua  and 
amount  of  seller-reapondents'  buslneas. 

ff^n«»o  the  case  sgalnst  seUer-re^>ondente  fails  for  the  reasaiMi 
above  stated,  the  case  agdnst  buyer-reepondent.  for  reoetvlng  itt 
unlawful  price  discrimination,  slso  falls. 

The  CommlMion  therefore  directe  the  entry  of  an  order  for  dis- 
missal of  the  complaint  and  termination  of  the  prnreedtog  herala. 

By  the  Commission.  ^^        

Dated  this  17th  dsy  at  July.  A.  O.  1937. 

Attest: 

Ons  B.  Joaauoar.  Seeretmry. 
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When  It  WW  mwitnt  to  me  Outt  fbe  nmilKmler  bonies 
nd  mrtL  ft  son  were  nainc  ttiif  tnianmXUia  m  an  ezamide 
of  dtftoenoes  to  cost.  I  addreeeed  toe  foOoirtng  comnranlca- 
ttoo  to  the  Chalnnan  oX  the  Federal  Ttade  Oommtesion: 

HooB  cv  BmsmfTAxms, 
VflaMi#tei^  O.  C,  J»l|r  21.  IM7. 

*^<ntaMiL'^rf««l  nwto  CBWimwi,  W0aMm§Um,  D.  C. 

~^-  m—  jaami  In  th»  Btid  *  flan.  Inc.  and  llontgosacry 
IftedMH.  Document  Mb.  aoST.  jonr  wte-e  gtofcw  thst  the  cost 
of  iSl^Tto  maU-ontar  bouaes  waa  iSjB  pwMO*  m  ai^lnrt  •  oo«t 
•C  «UtM  «lnet  to  0MUM17  letallMi  at  47.1  peraeat  eauaes  a 
^aaSmSato^U  ptfoant/vblla  tbe  dtammotm  In  prloa  was  less 
ttaan  30  jiarftnt 

X  am  intotmad  that  Bird  *  Bon  only  bad  a  very  few  retail 
ewMnT  fSTtuTimni  tt  to  pnbaUe  that  tliia  ooet  la  not 
tvDleal  of  tha  eeat  tn  IHIb  Ijurtiiew  «r  any  o«htf  buelncM.  Tbls 
SSSmUnMm  to  torn  to  ba  ndetaadlnt  far  t^t  raaaon^and 
I  voSdUlBa  to  ■iMMil  to  tbo  Ownmlilmi  that  a  eiartfylng  state- 
iaStbo  MedtaSder  that  tba  pobitc  yy  »n«w  thrttte  cost 
oCCT  J  uMuanl  to  Bird  *  Son  «w  duuUHaw  mndi  hlgber  than 
tt  wooldba  IB  that  Itna  o<  ijiMlnf  or  asty  otbar  wbcte  a  larger 
MNMllMiaC  latollMi  WM  T^^^  Mid. 

If  >oa  vUl  parAon  tiM  nhartratton.  it  la  Toy  rnodb  Uka  the 
eanrai  nport  ^i^'*<««»»*g  that  ttia  tocwaae  tn  ertme  among  the 
miniBm  ^&  a  evtatn  town  vaa  800  paroent  over  the  preceding 
fll^lt  Tbe  laeli  wen.  bowetac  tbat  tbera  was  only  one  China- 
»^«  tm  tba  towiL  aflid  tka  bad  vtolated  tbrea  traffic  laws.  There- 
ton  tba  nil la  cnmi  anoac  the  Gbtoata  In  that  town  was 


pnua  statonent  attached  to  Federal  TYade  Commission  letter)  ^ 
Bird  Floor  Covering  Sales  Corporation  eosta.   mail-otder  *mtMt 
aJiiHwt  ordinary   re*a««rt.   4   month*  »ub»equent   to  Jvme  19, 
nit.  during  doatng-out  period 


! 


to  do  aOk  I  hope  oonsldaraUan 

wOl  ba  gtoaa  totttanqaaat.' 

TowB  ataesreiy,  Wtanmr  ParMaw. 

in  xeply  to  that  oonimmlcattoD,  X  received  the  f  oUowtog 
with  iftatenMnt  attaebed: 

WatkiitgtDnk  JtO^  ts,  1$3T, 

,_„.  D.  C. 

to  your  letter  of  Joly  ai» 

of  ttM  coat  of  f*T*"g  to  maQ-onler  hooaes 

^    of  asOtog  dliaet  to  ordinary  tetaltefa.  aa  de- 

m  tte  Bixd  *  Oon-aioecttomBry  Wtod  ease,  the  following 

to  clarify  tbs  zaasona  for  tha  ffiflerenee 

warebouslng.  freight,  and 

'  a   aftlT  percent  of  the 

it,    A  detoasd  antfysia  of  ttm  coito  oomprtalBg 

rafsRvd  to  aben  Is  appended.    Aa  ezplaaattan 

fbDowa: 

Tbs  diaeienoe  between  •3.760.30  to 

I  to  aiafl-order  bumsss  is  due  to  tbe  tad 

sunpOad  with  Utsraton.  sanqAea.  dlspbiy 

'   '  9t  the  floor  covering,  and  lad 

■fig  MDanI  advartMng  wbloh  eould  not  be  used 

doa  to  nsala  of  tba  floor  covering 

.  __  tlo;iiiJS 

to  maa-order  bousea 

Ourt  to  aaios  to  niallen 

to 

s^ifBiaa  cuxac* 
to  maH-ordsr  bouaMi 
fnen  tbe  facfayy  with 

ft  cost  waa  abnanaally 

leetood  of  I"*'  >  *<«»««4*rf»*g, 

■dn:  YtoMrtTpald  on  salea  to  maU-crder 

I  iHa  then  00  percent  of  tbe  frel^it  cost  on 

~    to  ttelbet  ttat  usually  A^ 

dliauUy  fran  tbe  factory 

of  niatl*ovder 

ablpmsBt 

epontlon 

totbentaS 

of  tba 

to  toe 


MaQ- 
order 
bouses 

oent 

RetaOtn 

Per- 
eeat 

DUhr- 

•ooe 

cent 

$05,429.44 

$68. 90L  05 

N«t  «IaB 

. 

Adtvrtisiiig  expenw 

Wtrebousiiu;  expeases 

Fnisbt  paid  on  nies 

QcDHiU  Bd  •dmiDietiaUve 
expense 

443.il 

229.98 
3,11L61 

1,934.7» 

aes 

.35 

4.75 

2.98 

2. 760.30 

10,311.85 

7.036.88 

8.347.97 

4.03 
14.98 
10.31 

7.82 

$2,3a8.7» 

W,  081. 37 

3,S(3Sl27 

3,31131 

3.34 

14.81 

8l48 

Total 

6, 719.  76 

8.74 

25,385.40 

38.81 

19.645.64 

2S.17 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  sales  to  mail-order  houses  and 
to  Retailers  ior  the  4-month  period  in  question  are  approxi- 
mately the  same.    It  will  also  be  noted  that  nearly  half  the 
overhead  expense  charged  against  sales  to  retailers  is  alone 
represented  by  the  warehouang  expense  of  $10,311.35.    It 
will  be  immediately  apparent  to  anyone  that  this  is  an  un- 
usual warehousing  expense  to  be  charged  against  $68,000  of 
sales  to  retailers.    I  have  determined  that  the  reason  for 
this  unusual  cost  as  weU  as  the  hiiii  cost  of  other  items  of 
expense  shown  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Bird  &  Soh  during 
this  4-month  period  was  engaged  in  the  process  of  changing 
over  their  sales  policy  and  eliminating  sales  direct  to  re- 
tailers.   This  involved,  as  pointed  out  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Conuttisston,  the  cancelaUon  of  warehousing  leases  at  con- 
siderable expense  and  the  loading  of  all  unabsorbed  ex- 
puises  ctmtingent  upon  this  class  of  business  as  a  charge 
against  the  dhninishing  sales  made  to  retailers  durtng  that 
period.    In  the  closing  out  of  a  business,  or  a  certain  class  of 
teis1n*'«.  tt  is  customary  to  expect  that  unusual  expenses  are 
tocurred.    If  these  expenses  are  properly  discounted  to  this 
particular  case,  it  should  be  apparent  that  under  normal 
coQditkms  there  is  zM>t  an  inordinate  spread  between  the  cost 
of  selling  mail-order  houses  and  selling  independent  retailers. 
It  would  be,  therefore,  groesly  unfair  to  have  these  compara- 
tive figures  of  IS  percent  cost  of  selling  to  mail-order  houses 
as  against  47  percent  cost  of  selling  todependent  retailers 
seized  upon  by  large-volume  retailers  and  by  them  given 
widespread  publicity  to  consumers  all  over  the  coimtry  as 
r^M^ittX  evidence  of  the  econcvnics  of  their  particular  system 
of  doing  business  without  a  full  explanation  of  the  facts. 

aovmamo  axFCNsa 
It  win  be  noted  that  the  mail-order  house  is  only  charged 
#443.41  for  advotising,  whUe  the  retailers  were  charged 
$3,769.20.    This  does  not  mean  that  the  mail-order  house 
wUl  not  tncur  an  additional  expense  to  advertistog.    It  wiB 
Ineor  such  expense,  and  will  q?end  more  or  less  than  the 
zetailers,  which  will  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the  goods  by 
tbe  time  they  reach  the  consumers.    The  only  difference  to 
the  oonsumer  is  that  Bird  li  Son  adds  the  advertising  ex- 
pense to  the  (»dinary  retailers  when  the  sale  is  made.    Tbe 
mail-order  house  adds  this  expense  after  tbehr  purchase; 
waaaMousuro  axrufaaB 
There  is  considerable  diflerenoe  between  the  warehousing 
expenses  charged  to  retailers  and  the  amount  idiarged  to 
laail-order  houses.    This  Is  due  to  the  fact  tt»t  itot  mail- 
(urder  house  has  its  own  warehouse,  and  bears  that  openae 
ttaeif .    It  does  not  mean  that  thte  service  is  net  rendered  by 
tito  mail-order  boose  and  the  charges  ther^or  not  made. 
It  meidy  means  that  Bird  k  Son  does  not  charge  this  item 
of  expense  to  the  sale,  but  this  item  ot  expense  is  added 
onto  the  cost  of  the  goods  btf  ore  they  reach  the  consumers. 
When  thU  coat  is  added  it  is  likely  to  be  as  high,  if  not 
Itfcher.  than  the  warehousing  cost  that  has  been  added  by 
Bbrd  4  Son  to  the  ordinary  retaUer. 


failHHJ   FAn>   OH 

It  la  true  that  freight  to  1.000  retaUexs  is  higher  than 
ireii^  on  the  aame  quantity  to  1  c»Btomer— the  mail- 
Yet  the  mail-order  house  when  It  leoeivw  thfl 
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floodo  moat  divide  the  sfatpments  to  the  same  way  they  were 
divided  for  the  retaUers  and  ship  to  small  quantities  to  their 
customers,  just  like  Bhtl  It  Son  shipped  smaU  quantities  to 
the  retail  customers.  It  is  wdl  recognised  that  mail-order 
houses  m«^<"«atin  their  own  warehouses  to  differait  sections 
of  the  country,  and  that  they  break  theh-  shipments  toto 
■mall  quantities  and  ship  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  usually 
by  mail  or  by  express  rather  than  by  freight,  which  adds 
considerable  cost  to  consumers. 


worn  Bsaarr  oacisioNa  or  tbs  nsaBAi.  Tsioa  oommwnow 

BOSaXSOK-rAXStAM  acT 

Regarding  the  Biddle  case:  The  Biddle  case  is  clearly  a 
violation  of  the  Robinson-Patman  law,  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  could  not  do  anything  else  except  issue 
a  cease  and  desist  order.  I  predict  that  the  law,  if  tested, 
win  be  held  constitutional,  and  the  cease  and  desist  order 
sustatoed. 

The  Good  Book,  says  that  no  man  can  serve  two  masters. 
Kddle  was  endeavoring  to  violate  the  same  iHtodple  tovolved 
to  this  holy  writ.  The  Robinson-Patman  law,  which  is  the 
modern  golden  rule  to  business,  makes  such  conduct  unlaw- 
ful, and  rightfuDy  so.  In  the  end  the  public  and  the  people 
suffered  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  such  unnatural,  uneco- 
nomic, and  unethical  practices.  Biddle  contended  to  defense 
that  his  operations  helped  the  smaU  dealer  to  better  compete 
with  the  chains.  In  other  words,  he  contends  that  the  smaU 
seUer  should  be  able  to  pass  a  brokerage  on  to  the  smaU 
buyer,  but  it  should  be  iUegal  for  the  large  seller  to  pass  the 
iKTokerage  on  to  the  large  buyer.  Laws  are  not  made  that 
way  and  laws  do  not  f uiKition  that  way. 

The  HoUywood  Hat  Co.  case:  The  facts  amply  supported 
the  Commission's  decision  to  this  case.  WhUe  the  larger  hat 
purchasers  wlD  be  denied  lower  prices,  the  savings  wiU  be 
passed  on  to  the  people  through  the  smaUer  retaU  units 
which  wUI  receive  a  lower  price.  The  large  concerns,  which 
have  been  the  most  effective  chiselers  and  cheaters  on  price 
discrimination,  have  be«i  dotog  about  35  percent  of  the  retail 
badness.  Presuming  that  such  forced  reductions  in  price 
were  passed  on  to  the  public,  only  35  percent  of  the  pubUc 
received  the  benefit  of  such  reductions.  The  Robinson-Pat- 
man law.  having  stopped  such  unearned  discounts,  a  better 
price  will  be  avaflable  to  aU  retailers,  and  this  better  price 
will  unquestlonaJ:^  be  passed  on  to  the  consumers,  and  they, 
doing  75  percent  of  the  retaU  business.  wiU  benefit  75  percent 
of  an  the  retail  customers,  whereas  the  unfair  discrimination 
heretofore  existing  benefited  only  25  percent  of  retail  cus- 

traners. 

Tbia  law  is  beoxning  more  popular  every  day.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  a  few  smaU  buyers  who  beUeve  that  they  are 
the  best  chiselers  and  cheaters  that  this  world  has  ever 
inoduced,  and  they  are  perfectly  wllltog  to  be  to  open  com- 
petition with  the  cheaters  of  large  mass-purchasing  con- 
cerns, having  such  great  confidence  to  tlieir  own  r.htiellng 
abiUty.  The  fact  Is,  however,  that  the  smaU  man  never 
stands  a  chance  ownpared  wtth  the  big  man  when  it  comes 
to  haggling  and  chiseling.  The  smaU  man.  however,  not 
knowing  what  the  big  man  has  received,  kids  himself  toto 
beUeving  that  he  has  received  the  best  price. 

Montgomery  Ward  and  Bird  Flooring  Co.  cases:  The  slt- 
naUon  changed  materially  between  the  ttoie  of  the  Issuance 
of  the  complatot  by  the  Federal  Trade  Conunission  and  the 
trial  of  the  case— first,  by  the  Bird  Flooring  Co.  disconttou- 
tog  entirely  selling  to  retaUers,  and.  second,  by  the  Btod 
Fkwrtog  Co.  not  adhering  to  their  price  schedule,  upon  which 
the  comidatot  was  Issued.  After  the  trial  was  commenced 
the  companies  tovolved  confessed  that  they  had  committed 
an  error  to  not  completely  informing  the  Commission  of  ttie 
facts.  After  aU  the  facts  were  heard  to  coxmectian  with  the 
Issue  as  ftoaUy  drawn,  to  view  of  the  changes,  ttie  Federal 
Trade  Commission  was  convtooed  Ihere  was  no  difference  to 
price  that  was  not  Justified  to  cost  of  manofactme,  sale,  or 
deUvery.  Tills  was  strictly  a  question  at  UtA  to  be  passed 
tuicn  by  the  C^immission. 

No  todependent  merdumt  diould  be  dJatuibed  by  this 
mltog.    Any  savings  to  the  cost  of  manufacture,  sale,  or 
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deUvery  by  large  mass  buyers  are  usually  erpffMlwl  In  co* 
of  distribution.  I  doubt  that  Jobbers  wlU  conttow  to  haiH 
die  a  inoduct  under  these  circumstances.  Recently  tbe 
Oliver  Farm  Equipment  Co.  terminated  an  arrangement  with 
Montgomery  Ward  because  they  could  not  supply  tbe  catalog 
house  without  offending  their  other  dealers. 

The  Kraft  Cheese  case:  The  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
after  hearing  aU  the  facts,  decided  there  was  no  tojurioua 
effect  on  competition  shown.    This  was  a  questKm  of  fact. 


The  members  of  the  Fedoral  Ttade  Commission  undoata*- 
ediy  keep  an  open  mind  on  aU  questions  coming  befote  tbo 
Commission,  and  I  TW«mwv^  them  for  deciding  a  case  to  a 
way  they  believe  strictly  according  to  the  facts  befote  them, 
and  I  shall  never  critidae  anyone  who  has  so^  responsi- 
bility and  who  assiimps  and  discharges  it  to  the  honest, 
conscientious  way  that  I  beUeve  the  Federal  Trade  Cmrnnis- 
sion  members  are  performing  their  duties. 


The  Pecan  Industry  in  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARB3 

or 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Juhf  26. 1937 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speako*.  I  believe  a  great  deal  has 
beoi  done  by  the  Department  of  State  under  the  aide  ad- 
ministration of  Secretary  HuU  to  iKomoting  good  wIU  for 
the  United  States  and  to  fostering  world  peace.  I  alao  be-^  • 
lieve  that  the  foreign  trade  <rf  the  United  States  has  been 
improved  by  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements  reached 
through  the  administraticm  of  the  State  Department.  I 
want  to  point  out.  however,  that  the  fundamental  principtes 
ot  democracy  are  oinMsed  to  reaching  tooad  goieral  objec- 
tives over  aroute  of  destruction  of  lesser  toterests.  There 
are  a  few  specific  instances  to  which  the  welfare  of  a  lo- 
cality, a  State,  or  a  group  of  States  demands  spedflc  con- 
sideration beyond  the  present  i»:ogram  for  tirade  affectine 
their  todustries. 

I  Tder  particularly  to  the  pecan  industry.  Tlie  pecan  is 
the  most  ImptMtant  American  nut.  produced  commwelally 
to  S3  States,  with  an  annual  crop  ot  96  J40,000  pounds  and 
with  317,800  acres  of  land  now  to  i«odiietian  and  atanoet  a 
quarter  of  a  milUon  acres  being  devrioped  for  prodoetion. 
It  is  an  industry  that  requires  a  vision  for  the  future  and 
long-range  tovestment  for  productian  since  a  tree  most  be 
from  5  to  7  years  old  before  it  produces  and  does  not  readk 
mature  productian  under  10  or  15  yean. 

As  an  indication  of  the  great  prodnction  of  Ihe  peean, 
which  Is  commereiany  the  most  important  native  not.  I 
submit  the  following  facts  from  the  agriculture  statistics  of 
1996.  which  set  forili  the  amount  of  annual  production  to 
some  of  the  States  that  are  leading  producers: 
state:  founda 

Texas .....^.-~. -.■  —  ■■■..— — -_— — —  44.000.000 

Ti^T^^trfawm ..-— — — — — — —    4.400,000 

OWih<M"* 98.000.000 

IdaBlflBtppI — ~     *•  ***•  *** 

Georgia —     ••  SS"  2S 

Alabama  IIIZ J.'— Tril-JII ?'2£-222 

yiarlda *•  Jg-  Jg 

MiMOUrt *•  25'  22 

MortliOartdlna SrlSx 

South  CavoUna 25*  22 

nilnols ■0,000 

Of  course,  these  figures  do  not  tell  the  eomplele  story  of 
bome  oonsunption  and  great  development  in  tbe 
witUn  tbe  last  S  years.    To  todicate  tbe  fiwwth  yd 
diKtian,  it  is  enoui^  to  say  that  tbe  Stztar-aevcBtli 
in  its  tariff  reportb  found  tbat  tbe  pecan  crop  at  ttMt 
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VM  worth  $104K)0.000.  with  the  average  pecan  price  almost 
ao  cents  per  poond.  while  a  report  at  this  Congress  would 
show  the  annoal  market  is  worth  $40,000,000  with  the  price 
a  little  more  than  5  cents  a  pound. 

But.  Ifr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  point  cot  that  the  drop  in 
pecan  prices  has  no  relation  to  the  increase  in  pecan  pro- 
tfni>^Vm  because  the  SIzty-setenth  Congress  found  that  our 
production  would  not  meet  domestle  demands.  largely  be- 
cause cutttratlon  was  neglected.  This  report  holds  good  up 
m^ffl  1983.  and  even  today  our  prodoction  would  not  meet 
doBMstle  demands  if  the  importatlaD  of  nuts  did  not  flood 
oar  markets  with  a  competitive  not.  which  discourages  a  con- 
ttntyi^  eultivatlcm  of  pecans.  The  importation  of  casbew 
nuts  is  greatly  responsible  for  the  sltuatian  which  threatens 
to  dBsixoy  the  pecan  market  and  to  wipe  out  an  industry 
iHddi  represents  an  investment  of  more  than  1200,000,000. 

Jtaportatfton  of  riihrnr  nuts  to  Use  United  States  in  1929 
was  too  man  for  any  survey,  m  1929.  pecan  prices  aver- 
aged 17  cents  per  pound  in  the  Nation.  In  1930,  3,534,000 
pounds  of  cashew  nuts  were  imported:  1931,  7,437,000 
pounds:  1933.  lS.ie64W0  pounds:  1935.  17,945,000  pounds. 
As  the  importation  in  casbew  nuts  increased,  the  price  of 
jMw^^fMi  decreased  on  a  grc«t  scale.  Ftom  17  cents  in  1929 
the  pecan  prices  had  lowered  to  12.4  cents  in  1934  and  to  S2 
cnts  in  1936. 

m  1929  the  Boose  tarlir-adjustment  heaTings  sets  forth 
factors  entering  into  the  cost  of  production,  pointing  out 
that  the  average  cost  of  the  production  of  pecans  was  12 
cents  per  pound  in  America.  It  costs  the  American  farmers 
13  cents  to  produce  a  pound  of  pecans  which  he  must  sell 
for  9  cents  in  oompetitkn  with  the  f ordgn  nut  that  enters 
^to  country  practically  free  of  duty.  The  consequences  of 
this  Inmortatlon  are  dear.  We  are  permitting  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  nuts  to  destroy  the  production  of  pecans. 
The  dMlimflnn  of  the  pecan  market  is  one  of  the  hardest 
^owi  that  hit  the  f  ann«s  in  33  States.  Pecans  are  pro- 
dnoed  from  the  Obk>  Valley  to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico.  Below 
the  f Qitleth  degree  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  they  are 
an  Important  cn«K  A  half  million  acres,  a  million  trees  of 
jfft^fiK'iwg  age,  a  million  more  in  cultivation  for  production. 
an  invwtoMnt  of  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars,  an  axmual 
market  of  $100,000,000  fOr  the  American  farmers.  All  of 
this  yea  are  throwing  overboard  if  the  Congress  f  aOs  to  pass 
my  MO  (H.  R.  4478)  to  save  this  market,  this  industry,  and 
these  benefits  to  American  agriculture. 

Only  one  ooontry  has  any  substantial  interest  In  this 
American  market  which  bdongs  to  American  farmers.  With 
16  countries  sdlliw  cashew  nuts  on  American  markets  with 
the  imports  in  1934. 143994S3  pounds,  imports  from  British 
TwHim  akme  totaled  14.610.907  pounds.  The  failure  of  this 
CoiwresB  to  pass  B.  B.  447S  clearly  means  that  an  American 
BMOket  ''•»«««g«»*g  to  A"****"^*"  agriculture,  which  is  fully 
prepared  to  supply  that  market,  will  be  carelessly  tendered 
as  a  gift  to  British  India. 

I  hava  worked  nnendlng  hours  to  acquaint  this  Congress 
with  the  importanoe  of  this  measure.  The  subcommittee 
on  tariff  of  the  Ways  and  lieans  Conunittee  has  given  us  a 
considerate  hearing.  I  hope  and  trust  that  this  subcom- 
mittee and  the  irtiole  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  wiU 
mnrt  favorably  to  this  body  H.  R.  4478. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  a  general  tariff  bin.  I  am  in  fun 
aecord  with  the  system  irtiieh  is  now  bi  operation,  v^ch 
tends  to  break  down  the  trade  barriers  between  the  nations. 
bat  thk  Congress  shoold  have  the  courage  to  ta(±le  the 
^edfic  problem  with  confhlenoe  that  it  can  be  solved  with- 
oot  rH>"f***f  the  soIuUcm  to  the  general  problem  of  inter- 
national-trade policy.  Btther  B.  R.  4478.  or  the  substan- 
tia peoviskms  of  the  same,  must  become  a  part  of  the  law 
or  the  crime  of  the  destruction  of  a  great  American  industry 
will  iM  rightly  charged  at  our  door  for  opr  inaction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  33  States,  for  a  mllhon  farmers,  for  a 
mlBlon  tnvestors  In  a  great  Amwican  industry.  I  ask  the 
'f?ii'Hf"'"  of  (he  United  States  to  restore  an  American  market 
to  Am«lcan  prodooen,  which  oan  be  done  with  the 
of  B.R.4478. 
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Abandonment  of  RaUway-Mail  Contracts  In  Favor 
of  Star-Ronte  Contracts  Presents  Serious  Unem- 
ployment  Problem 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  26. 1937 

Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  past 
year  there  has  been  an  increasing  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  Post  Office  Department  to  substitute  motor- 
truck or  star-route  service  for  railway-mail  service,  which 
has  been  built  up  throughout  a  long  period  of  years.  Until 
recently  this  change  has  only  affected  citizens  of  sparsely 
settled  communities,  but  during  the  current  year  the  policy 
has  been  altered  to  the  extent  that  star-route  service  is  now 
being  Inaugurated  to  serve  prosperous  and  thickly  settled 
c<Mnmunities. 

I  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  C(Higress  and  ask 
the  assistance  of  Senators  and  Representatives  in  oppcxiog 
this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Post  Office  Department.  I 
take  this  step  because  in  each  case  where  mail  service  has 
been  diverted  from  the  railroads  to  the  star  routes,  it  has 
resulted  in  the  reducticxi  in  the  number  of  railway  emidoyeee 
and  has  relegated  to  the  relief  rolls  men  who  were  pioneers 
in  building  up  the  various  communities  in  the  States  of 
Michtgft".  Illinois.  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  South  Dakota, 
North  Dakota,  and  Montana. 

I  am  advised  that  the  Post  Office  Department  officials, 
In  reply  to  previous  protests  from  railway  employees,  have 
stated  that  the  changes  have  been  made  because  bus  and 
truck  companies  handle  the  mail  at  a  lesser  rate  than  had 
been  acknowledged  as  fair  and  proper  for  similar  service  by 
railroads. 

An  investigation  shows  that  in  every  particular  case 
where  the  star-route  service  has  been  attempted  in  the 
Northwest  States,  and  particularly  along  branch  lines  at 
railroads,  it  has  been  found  that  during  stormy  weather  the 
bus  Unes  have  been  unable  to  operate  and  in  s(Mne  instances 
it  has  been  necessary  to  reship  the  mail  through  a  back- 
haul movement,  300  or  more  miles,  and  reroute  over  the 
line  of  the  railroad  which  formerly  held  the  mail  contract. 

In  determining  the  cost  of  operation,  based  upon  the  star- 
route  contracts,  there  is  a  question  whether  the  Post  Office 
Department  off^lfti*^  have  taken  into  consideration  the  addi- 
tional expense  involved  in  the  back  haul  of  mail,  or  the  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  the  various  political  subdivisions  for 
highway  snow-buddng  service  which  has  been  rendered  in 
an  attempt  to  malce  it  possible  for  the  star-route  mail  to 
readi  its  destination.  Also,  it  is  evident  that  Department 
officials  have  not  taken  into  consideraticm  the  expoise  that 
has  been  and  will  be  incurred  by  National,  State,  and  county 
governments  in  the  form  of  relief  to  tatce  care  of  the  families 
of  dlsidaced  railway  employees,  who  have  lost  and  will  o(m- 
tinue  to  loee  their  inc(»nes  if  this  program  is  continued  and 
expanded. 

It  is  also  reasonable  to  assimie  that  post-<:rfIice  officials 
have  not  given  due  consideration  to  the  loss  which  would  be 
soffered  by  the  citizens  of  the  various  communities  who  have 
for  years  enjoyed  daily  mail,  freight,  and  passenger  service 
on  branch  lines  where  the  operation  of  trains  has  now  been 
greatly  reduced  because  of  railway  mail-handling  contracts 
bdng  canceled. 

In  the  Second.  Third,  and  Fourth  Districts  of  Michigan 
cancelation  of  railway  mail-handling  contracts  has  caused 
the  discontinuance  of  six  trains  on  one  railroad  and  a 
resultant  lay-off  of  many  employees. 

Almost  any  statistician  can  show  a  paper  profit  by  uidnf 
only  a  part  of  the  cost  items  in  the  set-up  on  idiich  con- 
clusions are  based,  but  if  the  statistician  will  take  into 
consideration  aU  factors  involved  and  also  give  considera- 


to  the  teek  that  the  dttataas  in  the  various 

formerly  served  by  railroads,  bat  now  by  star-route  trades, 
are  practically  unanimous  in  their  <9PO>ition  to  the  tan- 
cdation  of  mail-handling  contracts  with  railroads,  he  can- 
not Justify  the  discontinuance  of  railroad  mail-handling 
contracts  which  results  in  the  reduction  of  railroad  service 
and  empioyment. 

Only  recently  an  order  was  iaoed  by  one  railroad  which 
reads  as  foUowt: 

Ftom  June  80.  ieS7,  wnrlee  mad  pay  oa  tbs  MlmiMpoIls.  St. 
Paul  *  Saolt  Ste.  Ibcte  RaUway  Oo.'B  route  no  110821.  between 
Fainnont,  H.  Dak.,  and  ¥«dUn.  B.  Dak..  46  mUaa.  la  diMontUnHd. 


Organised  labor,  farmers,  budness  and  prctfessional  moi, 
as  w^  as  an  otho*  classes  of  citiaens  affected  by  this 
change  are  very  mntb  disturbed,  and  vigorous  protests  are 
b^ng  made.  I  beHeve  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  all  the 
people.to  Tnft<"t«^<"  the  hii^  standard  of  eflteieney  that  has 
beoi  established  by  the  Railway  Postal  Servioe  throui^  the 
years,  and  that  the  star  route  should  only  be  maintained  in 
sparsely  setUed  districts  where  railway-mail  service  is  not 
obtainaUe. 

I  urge  eadi  Member  of  Congress  to  survey  this  problem 
in  his  district  and  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Poet 
Office  Department  to  restore  rallway-mafl  service  vrtiere  it 
has  been  abandoned  in  favor  of  star  routes. 


Interest  Rate  on  Farm  Loans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STEPHEN  PACE 

OF  GEOBGIA. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  2S,  1937 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  7  this  House  passed 
unanimously  a  hill  to  reduce  the  interest  rate  to  the  farmers 
of  this  Nation  who  have  loans  with  the  Federal  land  baida 
and  the  Land  Bank  Craunlnioner.  The  bill  provlles  that 
from  July  1. 1937.  to  July  1, 1W8,  the  farmers  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  totcTCst  of  only  3^  percent  on  thdr  loans  with 
the  Federal  land  banks,  that  from  July  1.  1938.  to  July  1. 
1939.  their  interest  would  be  4  percent,  uid  Vtat  for  the  same 
3  years  the  intoest  on  their  loans  with  the  Land  Bank  Com- 
missioner shaU  be  only  4  percent  This  Un  passed  the  Ben- 
ate  unanimously  on  June  29. 

The  President  declined  to  approve  the  bill  and  returned  it 
to  us  with  his  veto.  The  questian  then  before  us  was.  Should 
the  bin  be  passed  notwithstanding  the  veto  of  the  President? 
Believing  thin  bill  should  become  law  at  tbe  earliest  possible 
moment,  so  that  the  farmers  of  my  district  and  of  the  Na- 
tion could  have  the  relief  which  it  affords.  I  have  voted  to 
pass  the  biU  over  the  veto  and  believe  it  is  proper  that  Z 
should  assign  the  reasons  that  have  persuaded  me  to  do  so. 

Before  I  could  get  my  consent  to  vote  to  pass  this  UH 
over  the  veto  of  the  President  there  were  two  serious  difEkad- 
ties  which  I  had  to  overcome.  First,  as  a  Democrat.  I  de- 
sire to  cooperate  with  my  President  in  every  way  possible, 
for  he  is  not  only  the  leader  of  my  party  and  of  the  Nation 
but  his  program  has  been  very  helpful  to  the  farmers  and 
worklngmen.  I  have  made  it  a  practice  to  receive  every 
recommendation  which  he  has  made  to  the  Congress  in  a 
sympathetic  and  co(v>erative  attitude  and  to  f<dlow  his  rec- 
ommendation unless  and  until  I  became  omvinced  ttuU  it 
was  not  for  the  best  interest  of  the  people  I  am  trying  to 
represent.  And.  secondly.  I  am  exceedingly  amdoos  to  re- 
duce the  expense  of  govenmient.  balance  the  National 
Budget,  and  begin  reducing  the  national  debt  This  ddbt  is 
now  over  thirty-six  and  a  half  billion  doQars,  and  It  takes 
nearly  f  1.000.000.000  a  year  to  pay  the  interest  alone.  I  am 
more  interested  in  efficiency  and  economy  of  government 
operation  tlum  any  other  puUUe  questian.  aodl  beliere  ttiat 
the  early  bataoKing  of  the  Federal  Budget  is  noit 


for  the  future  welfare  of  this  NMioB.  I  am  acttvdy  aupport- 
hig  the  President  hi  his  pnaoA  effort  to  bring  our  expendl- 
tures  to  wltlrin  our  income. 

Rir  these  reasons  I  have  given  this  bill  and  the  veto  mes- 
sage of  the  President  considerahle  atudy  and  inveMgation, 
and  notwithstanding  my  desire  to  eooperate  with  thePreat- 
dent  in  every  way  possible,  and  notwitfastandinc  my  deatare  to 
balance  the  Budget  as  qukUy  as  possible.  I  concluded  that  it 
was  my  duty  and  would  tai  the  end  contribute  toward  the  ulti- 
mate welfare  of  this  Nation  for  me  to  vote  fOr  and  support 
the  motion  to  orerride  the  veto  of  the  President  and  pass  the 
bilL    Now.  what  are  the  facts? 

Ihe  Fsrm  Cretf t  Administration,  a  Oovemment  agency. 
was  not  set  up  for  proAt-making  purposes  but  rather  to  make 
the  credit  of  the  Oofemment  available  to  the  distiessed  farm- 
ers of  the  Nation  and  hdp  ttkem  save  their  bomes  through 
fiiMmrfwff  their  indebtednees  at  low  rates  of  interest 

The  Federal  land  taaidc  secures  the  funds  for  use  in  making 
loans  to  the  farmers  as  foDows:  The  bank  issues  its  bonds  or 
obUgations  and  offers  them  for  sale  to  the  general  public.  It 
then  uses  the  money  in  n*wV^"g  farm  loans  and.  under  the 
law.  must  lend  the  money  to  the  farmers  at  the  same  rate 
i^iich  it  pays  cm  ite  own  oMications,  plus  an  amount  sufficient 
to  pay  overhead  or  admiuistiatUm  expenses.  This  overhead 
has  ranged  from  1  to  1^  percent;  that  is,  tt  the  bank  had  to 
pay  4  percent  on  ite  bonds,  then  it  would  charge  the  farmer 
intnest  of  S  or  b%  percent. 

When  the  bank  first  started  general  tnterest  rates  were 
high  and  it  also  had  some  trouble  in  getting  the  pubBc  to  boy 
ite  bonds,  so  during  that  ttane  tt  had  to  agree  to  pay  as  high 
as  5-  or  5^-percent  Interest  on  tte  obUgatfcms.  and  conse- 
quently tt  charged  the  farmers  6  and  6V&  percent  on  loans. 

Since  then  there  has  been  a  gradual  reductten  in  the  inter- 
est rate,  and  the  public  has  become  more  satisfied  with  the 
security  of  the  bank'fe  bonds.  As  a  result,  the  bank  has  been 
aide  to  get  ite  money  at  a  cheaper  rate,  now  at  3  percent  and 
has  been  able  to  reduce  the  rate  it  charged  the  farmers.  And 
we  find  that  the  bank  has  farm  loans  on  ite  books  at  the  f ol- 
lowtag  different  rates:  4.  4^4.  4Mi.  4%.  5. 5^4.  5Vi.  5%.  6.  and 
6V&  percent  Yet  all  of  these  k)ans  are  to  the  same  class,  that 
is.  farmers  stnvgling  for  existence.  Also  it  appears  that  37 
percent  of  all  outstanding  farm  mortgages  are  now  held  by 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

Due  to  an  easier  money  market,  the  Ftem  Credit  Ad- 
ministration has  recently  been  able  to  recall  and  refund 
or  refinance  a  large  percentage  of  ite  bonds.  Tbe  greater 
portion  of  the  obligations  on  which  it  was  previously  paying 
4^.  5.  and  5V&  percent  interest  have  been  called  in  and 
$712337,000  have  been  refinanced  at  3  percent  |30UI31jOOO 
have  been  refinanced  at  3y4  per  cent  and  $879,706,740  have 
been  refinanced  at  4  peroent  And  today  tbe  bank  can 
gdi  an  the  money  it  wante  at  S  peroent  Tet  In  the  loans 
made  by  the  bank  several  yean  ago.  the  ftemer  is  obligated 
to  pay  as  hl|^  as  6Vi-peroent  ii^erest  giving  as  mndb  as  SV^ 
percent  (over  100  percent)  profit  to  the  bank.  Not  only  an 
unoonsctonaMe  profit,  but  aomethhig  never  totended  under 
the  law.  Why  should  not  the  farmers  be  entitled  to  some 
benefits  from  this  improved  money  market  especially  lAien 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  was  never  intended  as  a 
money-making  or  profit-taking  Oovemment  agancj? 

A  reduction  to  the  interest  rate  on  theae  ftem  loans  «aa 
first  authorised  in  1933.  but  that  law  expired  on  July  1  of 
this  year  and  unless  this  new  bfll  is  enacted,  over  the  Presi- 
dent's veto,  thousands  and  thousands  of  our  Unoaa  wfB 
be  caned  to  pay  iyk-  and  ft-peroent  interest  under  the 
terms  of  the  loans  they  made  several  years  aff>.  Whldk  Is 
better  for  tbe  Fucm  Credit  Administration,  to  ooOeet  InterMt 
(at  a  reasonable  rate)  or  collect  farms  (by  foredoaure)  ? 

Besides  inadequate  prices  for  their  ptoduot^  there  have 
been  three  great  burdens  on  the  backs  of  the  fttmoEa  for  a 
long  time,  uunely,  hii^  interest  rates*  heavy  taaea»  and  a 
mamifactnreis'  protective  tariff  on  most  erM^Uihn  he  hoa 
to  buy.  And  snrdy  I  must  add  to  this  ttie  hvdaaaoBe  and 
vnreaaonable  freiflit  latea  on  the  traavartMlan  if  fals 
TO  reduce  tbtb  harden  ct 
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ftlmort  bapdtem  tadc,  bat  I  am  itiQ  fighting.  Toward  redue- 
-ing  the  tariff  on  tbe  tennets'  neceotties  or  granting  him 
benefits  to  coonterbalance  it,  I  am  making  a  special  effort; 
for  a  revision  and  reduction  in  txt^bi  rates  we  are  aU  at 
wo^  Certainly  I  would  be  utterty  unmindful  of  my  duty 
•hould  I  fail  in  this  case  to  heb>  bring  about  a  reduction  in 
the  interest-paying  burdexL 

Hi^  interest  rates  have  contributed  in  a  large  measure 
toward  farm-loan  foredosures.  During  the  last  5  years 
there  has  been  a  200,000  Inereaae  in  the  number  of  tenants, 
and  most  of  these  were  broutfit  on  by  foreclosures.  By  the 
same  method  other  thCTisands  were  added  to  the  army  of 
unempkgred.  And  may  I  remind  you  that  when  we  who 
live  in  town  lose  our  homes,  while  unfortunate,  it  does  not 
affect  ovr  yOm;  our  wwk  goes  right  on.  But  when  fore- 
closure oomes  to  the  farmer  he  not  only  loees  his  lunne  but 
his  job  and  his  means  of  earning  a  living  for  himself  and 
his  family  as  weU.  Should  I  hesitate  when  I  have  the  op- 
portunity to  hdp  him  keep  his  himie  and  his  Job  by  reduc- 
ing his  Interest  charge  and  at  the  same  time  cause  no  one 
any  losi? 

Just  a  few  days  before  this  veto  message  came  to  us  for 
oonsldtvatlon  we  had  passed,  and  the  President  has  since 
approved  and  signed,  a  farm-tenant  bill,  designed  to  give 
the  KfinU^ip  tenants  new  start  in  life  and  provide  a  method 
irtieretay  be  can  have  a  farm  and  home  of  his  own.  This 
tenant  UU  authorlKS  a  loan  for  the  purchase  of  a  farm  of 
the  full  amoimt  of  the  purchase  price  and  at  3-percent  in- 
terest, piurahle  over  a  polod  of  40  years  Certainly  it  is 
Just  as  important  to  help  a  man  save  the  farm  he  now  owns 
as  It  Is  to  bdp  another  man  to  get  a  new  farm.  The  result 
Is  Just  the  same.  If  the  President  approved  of  a  100-percent 
value  loan  to  the  tenant  at  3-peroent  interest  for  40  years, 
he  was  smety  incorrectly  or  poorly  advised  when  he  vetoed 
a  bin  to  aUow  S%-  and  4-peroent  Interest  to  a  farm  owner 
who  has  borrowed  (miy  about  SO  percent  of  the  value  of 
hia  fans. 

Hear  Ucoteiuma.  In  ICacon  County,  Oa..  the  Govoiunent 
has  started  a  resettlement  project  for  Negroes.  The  Oov- 
emment  will  provide  thoae  Negroes  with  a  farm,  a  hcune, 
moles,  farm  Implements.  sui^Ues  and  provisions,  and  if 
after  S  or  S  years  those  Negroes  show  the  right  kind  of 
ataOtty  the  Govemment  wiD  sen  them  the  farms  they  occupy, 
very  probably  without  any  cash  payment,  and  at  3-percent 
iBterast  with  40  yeiirs  to  pay.  Would  it  be  fair  to  make  their 
white  "■*g>*>i«w  irtio  have  land-bank  loans,  pay  S^-  and 
f-perottit  Interest?  Of  course  not.  and  we  should  reduce 
their  rate  to  S  percent  as  quickly  as  possible. 

m  Us  veto  mMwg>  the  PreaMent  said  that  one  reaacm  he 
eoiyd  not  approve  this  blU  was  because  if  we  reduced  the 
iBteiest  from  5)^  to  0  percent.  wUdi  the  fUmers  agreed 
t»  psty  back  yooder  lAien  they  secured  the  loan,  to  3  Mi  or 
4  pcxeent.  tU»  difference  In  rate  would  "constitute  a  gift" 
to  the  farmer.  But  vAat  was  it  irtien  the  Farm  Credit 
AdmlnMnAion  called  In  ttie  bonds  on  which  it  was  paying 
§-perocBA  Intcnst  and  reissued  them  at  3  percent?  It  was 
good  huslnrsB,  of  course.  But  irtiy  should  not  the  farmers 
be  given  tbe  bmeAt  of  It?  Why  did  not  the  Flarm  Credit 
Admlndfltratloii  at  tbe  same  time  let  the  farmers  make  out 
new  loan  papers  at  the  reduced  Interest  rate,  and  i^ien  they 
failed  and  refused  to  do  this  was  not  Congress  within  its 
m^t  and  merdy  doing  Justice  between  an  parties  in  voting 
to  soak*  such  redaction  by  law? 

But.  regardless  of  that,  let  us  assume,  for  the  purpose 
of  argamentk  that  this  reducti<m  In  interest  would  be  an 
OQtrltfit  gtf t  or  svteldy  to  the  farmers.  Besides  needing 
It  as  much  or  Bkore  than  anybody  dse.  would  It  be  so  bad  to 
pot  tbe  farmer  In  ttie  dass  with  many  others? 

Just  a  short  time  ago  we  were  asked  to  autboriie  a  sub- 
ridy  of  $40,000,000  to  sblphntldBrs  and  operators,  and  I  am 
that  Owy  are  burrowing  money  from  the  Qov- 
for  as  little  as  3-percent  interest    Is  there  any 
to  give  special  benefits  to  ships  that  carry  farm  prod- 
vaA  not  to  tboae  who  Ubcr  and  produce  them? 

^Me  basn  loanBd  tba  railroads  at  leas  tnterest 
than  the  fiumen  would  batve  to  pay  under  this  bOL 


BOIions  were  loaned  to  Insurance  companies  at  less  ttian 
the  farmers  woiild  have  to  pay. 

ibnmn«»f  and  millions  were  advanced  to  banks  at  very  low 
interest  rates.  Minions  have  been  given  in  subsidy  to  the 
air  lines. 

I  repeat,  suppose  it  was  a  gift  or  subsidy  to  the  farmers — 
who  Is  more  entitled  to  It?  To  them  130.000.000  people  must 
look  for  food,  and  their  only  reward  is  often  the  bankrupt 
court  For  a  hundred  years  they  have  had  to  seU  their 
products  in  an  open  or  world  market  and  then  buy  in  a 
protected  market.  It  has  been  a  long  time  since  their 
budget  was  balanced,  and  a  contributicm  toward  their  se- 
curity wiU  add  Immeasurably  toward  the  progress  and  bet- 
terment of  the  Nation.  Why  should  they  not  have  some  help 
somewhere  when  it  costs  25  percent  more  to  ship  an  article 
from  Atlanta  to  New  York  than  it  does  to  ship  the  same 
article  from  New  York  to  Atlanta? 

In  his  message  the  President  said  he  could  not  approve 
the  bin  because  the  farmers  were  now  able  to  pay  the  higher 
rate  of  interest  provided  in  their  mortgages,  stating  that 
the  index  of  farm  prices  in  December  1936  stood  at  126  as 
compared  with  55  in  March  1933.  Certainly  we  aU  rejoice 
at  this  improvement  in  farm  prices,  and  to  the  President 
must  go  the  credit.  No  fair-minded  person  can  deny  his 
service  to  the  farmers  and  the  help  he  has  been  to  them, 
but  does  a  price  index  of  the  126  establish  the  farmers'  abil- 
ity to  pay,  when  the  price  index  on  what  the  farmer  must 
buy  to  live  and  operate  is  133.  Have  recent  improvements 
been  sufficient  to  pay  all  his  old  debts — only  in  a  small  per- 
centage of  cases.  Have  recent  improvements  settled  that 
accumulation  of  back  taxes  and  back  intercot?  What  is  iMrice 
index  to  those  in  the  drought  areas?  What  Is  a  price  index 
to  our  peach  men  today  without  a  crop  of  peaches?  What 
is  the  price  index  on  watermelons  today? 

I  want  to  balance  the  Budget  as  bad  as  any  man  in  this 
Nation,  but  must  we  do  it  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  farmer? 
There  was  no  veto  on  the  bill  appropriating  $500,000,000  for 
battleships  and  other  naval  activities.  There  was  no  veto  on 
the  bin  appropriating  $500,000,000  for  the  Army.  There  was 
no  veto  on  the  biU  appropriating  $1,500,000,000  more  for  relief, 
admitted  $400,000,000  in  excess  of  the  Budget.  There  was 
no  vetoDi  $300,000.00  in  "gifts"  to  the  cities  for  public  works. 
There  was  no  veto  of  the  biU  to  continue  R.  F.  C.  for  2  more 
years  to  make  loans  to  business  concerns  at  low  interest  rates^ 

In  his  veto  message  the  President  said  this  reduction  in 
Interest  rates  on  farm  loans  was  not  considered  when  the 
Budget  was  prepared.  Neither  could  there  have  been  con- 
sidered at  that  time,  and  I  am  afraid  the  President's  advisers 
failed  to  bring  to  his  attention  before  he  signed  this  veto  the 
fact,  first,  that  of  the  $500,000,000  which  Congress  had 
appropriated  to  be  paid  to  the  farmers  last  year  in  tbe  sofl- 
conservation  and  domestic-allotment  farm  program,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  is  turning  back  into  the  Treasury  the 
sum  of  $60,000,000.  I  do  not  understand  why  he  did  not 
increase  the  benefits  to  the  fanners  and  aQot  them  this 
$60J)00,000,  as  authorized  by  Congress,  but  it  is  going  back 
into  the  Treasury  at  the  farmers'  loss  to  help  balance  the 
Budget;  and  secondly,  the  further  fact  that  of  the  $109,000,000 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  pro- 
ceeds of  the  tariff,  the  Secretary  spent  only  $18,000,000,  and 
is  turning  the  remaining  $91,000,000  back  into  the  Treasury 
to  help  balance  the  Budget.  The  law  provides  that  a  per- 
centage of  the  receipts  from  custom  collections  shaU  be 
turned  over  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  used  by  him 
in  promoting  foreign  markets  for  our  farm  products.  He 
spent  only  a  smaU  percentage  of  it,  although  an  increased 
export  trade  in  farm  products  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
helping  our  farming  conditions. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  disagree  with  the  President,  the  head 
of  the  Nation  and  the  leader  of  my  party,  whcmi  I  greatly 
admire,  but  I  do  not  have  the  slightest  feeling  of  disloyalty 
to  him  in  voting  to  override  his  veto  on  this  biU.  In  the 
first  place  I  know  I  gave  the  subject  more  investigation 
and  study  than  the  President  could  possibly  give  to  it. 
In  tbe  next  place  I  became  convinced  be  was  misinformed 
or  poorly  advised. 


Of  course,  bis  principal  adviser  was  Mr.  Myers,  head  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  and  who  probably  wrote 
the  veto  message.  Mr.  Myers  is  a  good  businessman,  he 
has  made  a  fine  record,  and  of  course  he  wants  to  show 
good  management  and  profits.  With  the  thousands  of  great 
questions  before  him  aU  the  time  the  President  must  largely 
depend  upon  the  advice  and  recommendation  of  others. 
Mr.  Myers  opposed  this  reducticHi  in  interest  rate  to  the 
farmers,  althoui^  he  had  refinanced  his  own  paper  at  a 
lower  rate;  he  fous^t  it  before  the  conunittee  and  after 
the  bin  passed  the  House  and  Senate,  unanlmnnsly  as  I 
recall,  he  urged  and  persuaded  tbe  President  to  veto  It 
I  think  Mr.  Myers  was  wrong,  and  I  voted  accordina^. 

This  is  the  second  time  I  have  had  the  unpleasant  duty 
of  voting  in  disagreement  with  the  President  We  passed 
a  txa  giving  the  war  veterans  5  more  years  in  which  to 
convert  their  term  life-insurance  policies  into  regular  pol- 
icies. Most  veterans  had  already  done  so,  but  a  few  never 
had  the  money  to  make  the  change.  The  extension  of  time 
would  not  cost  the  Oovemment  one  penny.  BUt  General 
Hines,  head  of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  did  not  want 
the  UU  passed:  and  after  we  passed  it  he  persuaded  the 
President  to  veto  it  The  veto  message  stated  that  the  UU 
would  be  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  veterans  who  had 
already  converted,  although  every  veteran  in  the  United 
States,  through  their  different  organixattoos,  was  begging 
Congress  to  pass  the  biU  and  give  their  more  unfortunate 
buddies  this  further  opportunity. 

Tes;  I  want  to  balance  the  Budget.  But  I  am  not  gohig 
to  balance  it  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  veterans,  who  offered 
their  lives  in  defense  of  our  Nation  in  its  hour  of  need,  at 
the  farmers  of  my  district,  who  have  a  rii^t  to  a  place  of 
equality  with  any  and  every  other  business  or  industry  in 
this  Nation.  And.  if  I  may  use  a  time-worn  phrase,  'Tf  that 
be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it" 


Proposed  Partition  of  Palestine  by  British  Goyem- 
ment  Constitutes  a  Breach  of  Trust 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  26, 1937 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  back  in  1922  I  hitrodnced  the 
Zionist  restduUon  in  the  House  of  ReiHiesentatives,  which  was 
ad(9ted  by  the  Congress  and  signed  by  President  Harding, 
using  a  national  homeland  for  the  Jewish  people  in  Palestine. 
Senator  Lodgs  introduced  a  similar  resolution  in  the  Senate. 
Due  to  the  parliamentary  situation  at  the  time  my  resolu- 
tion was  passed  unanimously  by  both  the  House  and  Senate. 

The  proposed  partition  of  Palestine  by  the  British  Oov- 
emment is  an  ^!PM*wg  suggestion  and  a  deliberate  breach 
of  trust.  Whatever  way  you  may  look  at  this  extraordi- 
nary proposal,  it  smacks  of  duplicity  and  double  dealing. 
The  British  Oovemment  ft«a»"«**1  the  mandate  at  Palestine 
of  its  own  accord.  Prior  to  that  time,  in  the  midst  of  the 
World  War.  Lord  Balfour  speaking  for  the  British  Oovem- 
ment and  in  recognition  of  the  services  of  prominent  Brit- 
ish subjects  of  Jewish  origin,  promised  that  Palestine  should 
become  a  national  Hrnnrioivi  for  the  Jewish  people  when 
the  war  was  won.  This  proposal  was  approved  by  most 
of  the  dvHiaed  nations  of  the  world.  "Hie  Ameriran  Con- 
gress endorsed  It  by  a  imanimous  vote  in  behalf  of  the 
American  people. 

There  is  more  need  at  the  present  time  for  a  refuge  for  the 
persecuted  Jews  ot  Oermany  and  of  Poland  in  Palestine  than 
ever  before.  Relying  on  tbe  promises  and  pledges  given  in 
the  Balfour  resolution  and  our  treaty  agreement  with  Oreat 
Britain,  mUtians  at  dollars  have  been  raised  hi  tbe  Utaited 
State  to  rehabilitate  and  devdop  Palestine  and  nake  tt  oooa 


again  a  tamd  of  mOk  and  hoo^.  These  geneieus  contribu- 
tions from  America  have  made  tt  {possible  for  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Jews  driven  out  of  Oermany  and  PUland  to  find  a 
home  and  livelihood  in  that  andent  land  of  their  forefathers. 

The  proposed  partition  by  the  BrtUafa  Oofverament  is  a 
breach  of  faith  of  its  mandate  and  its  treaty  provisiaDS  with 
the  United  States.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  League  of  Na- 
tions will  insist  that  the  terms  and  provldoas  of  the  manrtatwi 
be  carried  out  according  to  the  pledges  given  by  Oreat  Brit- 
ain and  that  the  mandate  be  not  allowed  to  become  another 
international  scrap  of  paper. 

A  member  of  Parliament  suggested  a  few  days  ago.  In  view 
of  ihe  failure  or  unwillingness  of  Oreat  Britain  to  admlntiftfir 
the  mandate,  that  it  be  turned  over  to  the  united  States. 
IMs  proposal  vrill  have  little  or  no  support  among  the  Ameri- 
can people.  We  are  determined  to  keep  out  of  aU  foreign 
Uood  feuds  and  boundeur  disputes  and  to  mind  our  own 
business.  We  have  of  oUr  own  accord  withdrawn  from  Nica- 
ragua and  Haiti,  and  are  tbaat  to  relinquish  the  PhOippineB. 
and  are  opposed  to  accepting  any  mandate  over  foreign  ter- 
ritory or  attempting  to  police  foreign  ccMmtries  with  Ameri- 
can soldiers. 

Oreat  Britain,  however,  accosted  the  mandate,  and  it  to 
her  duty  to  .fulfill  her  pledges  given  to  the  Jewish  people  and 
live  up  to  her  obligations  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  includ- 
ing those  to  our  own  Oovemment. 


President  Roosevelt* s  Admissioii  of  Taldiif 
Advantage  of  Income-Taz  Loopholes 
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or 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF  NSW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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SPEECH  OF  HON. 


HAKUrcm  FISH.  OF 
1937 


mw  TOBK,  JULY  Sl« 


liCr.  FISH.  Ux.  Speaker,  uiuter  leave  to  eztoid  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcokd  I  include  my  speech  at  tbe  axmual 
dinner  of  the  Dutchess  County  Republican  Committee,  at 
the  Nelson  House,  Foughke^Tsie.  N.  Y..  Wednesday  evening. 
July  21,  1837: 

Witti  mallM  toward  ncme  and  charity  for  aU,  I  propoaa  to 
political  hjpoeri^  and  clan  batred.  wen  tf  It  to 
croa*  the  thndiold  of  the  Wbtt*  Bouse. 

A  ahart  time  ago  I  was  permitted  to  appear  biCore  the  JolnS 
Oonawilonel  Oonmiittee  on  Tuc  Xraekioa  on  the  opUett  eoodl- 
tlon  that  I  would  not  refer  to  the  Preeldent.  Tbls  diaatio 
reaerration  amanlfed  more  of  f  aaeism  than  our  Ama>lcaa  poltcy  of 
freedom  at  ■peach.  Neverthalaai.  I  vaa  obliged  to  abUte  by  this 
extraordinary  ultimatam  or  not  tsattfy  regarding  tbe  vlndlcttv* 
«tt«gn«g  out  of  BqmMlean  eontrtbuton  by  the  'Heaeury  Depart- 
ment for  punlahment  and  rqirleal  and  the  immunl^  gnuiAed  Sa 
New  TMalnii  and  Democxata. 

X  reaent  the  attitude  of  Xt»  Denkoaratlo  majority  that  FiMl- 
dent  Booaevrtt  la  above  tbe  law  and  above  juatlflable  etttlelaai. 
wbUe  t|t  la  peifMtly  aU  rlgbt  for  him  to  denounce  RqwibUnans 
aa  wlteh^umifa  and  Toclea.  and  his  poUUcal  fOea  aa  aennoMlo 
royaltota.  I  am  mindful  of  the  unrelenting  criticism  and  sttacfci 
of  Ux.  ijii^^M''"""  and  the  Democratic  pubUetty  bureau 
fanner  Prealdettt  Hoover  and  the  vast  propaganda 
tram  Democratic  Members  of  Coi^ress  attempting  to 
last  BepubUean  President,  and  the  more-recent  unwarranted  and 
un-Amerlean  ertUdsm  of  the  Justices  of  the  fioprema  Coart. 

However.  I  do  not  beUeve  in  peraonalttlas  or  abuaa,  or  m 
lltical  smeivlng.  but  do  beUeve  in  the  right  to 
have  been  admitted  publKdy  even  tf  they  refer  to  tbe 
Three  years  ago,  on  February  14,  1084,  PresWIewt  Boosevalt  Is 
quoted  as  foUows,  In  tbe  CMeago  Tribune: 

"Piesldent  Booaeveit  today  admitted  that  ha  baa  been  one  of 
tbe  thousands  of  American  citiaena  to  du0k  through  aome  lapsl 
loophole  in  tbe  Inoome  tax.  In  respcmss  to  mweHona  at  bla 
press  ooof exenoe  the  Prealdettt  related  how  an  oM  bom  toqltt  In 
17M  and  atanrtlnf  on  hia  Hyde  Park.  M.  T..  oMte,  opeaad  up  for 
btaa  a  Isgid  tooBhale  In 
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Ifr.  BooMvalt  aboot  1910  boo^t  a  fum  adjacent  to  his  H7de 
Park^  homa.  On  tbc  fann  were  a  houae,  aome  abada.  and  a  bam. 
An  tasoranea  ftpr^mr  ralucd  the  bam  at  H.000,  and  wben  It 
bumad  down  llr.  Rooaardt  ecdlaoted  that  amount.  Yet  the  Preai- 
dMit  aald  tha  "bam  was  worthlaM.  and  aftar  It  burned  the  f am 
wm  Jivt  at  food."  BaealUng  an  anclant  ditty,  evidently  the  "old 
fad  bam  aln\  vbat  It  uaad  to  be." 

I  do  not  ehaifa  the  Prealdent  with  Tlolatlng  tha  law,  but  when 
fea  admitted  tMdng  advantage  of  legal  incoma-taz  lot^hoiea  it 
aeaoM  atrangly  inoooalstent  for  him  to  uae  harah  words  and  to 
danounoa  other  Americans  for  doing  the  same  thing,  charging 
them  with  being  Immoral,  indecent,  and  unethical.  Thoae  who 
live  in  glaas  houses  should  not  throw  stonea. 

The  Prealdent  haa  never  to  my  knowledge  denied  the  Interview 
in  which  he  admitted  using  inoome-tai  loopholes  or  taking  depre- 
dation and  loaaea  on  hie  farma  at  Hyde  Park  and  near  Warm 
Springs.  Ga. 

While  wv  are  oooaldertng  plugging  tax  loopholea.  I  suggest  that 
miigr«as  prohibit  abaentee  landlorda  or  owners  abaent  for  more 
than  •  inftnt>»«  (except  on  account  of  sidmaaa),  from  deducting 
and  dapreciatton  on  farma  on  which  they  do  little  or  no 


Tsn  daya  ago  the  Rrssldsnt  showed  a  group  of  reporters  around 
Ida  vailoaa  fanna  at  Hyde  Park,  but  praato,  ehango.  they  had  sud- 
danly  become  wood  lota  and  embryonic  f  areata  idanted  with  tzeea 
bought  from  the  State  of  New  Totk  at  H  a  thousand  aa  a  commer- 
eial  veatuxa.  Hie  Prsaldant  want  into  particulara.  according  to 
the  praaa  for  my  beneftt.  and  told  how  he  propoeed  to  make  $40 
aa  acre  arillng  CStflataua  treea.  I  am  not  surprised  at  his  Santa 
CHaua  Ideology  aa  that  haa  been  very  productive  and  effecUTe 
under  tba  Mew  Deal,  and  eharaetanatie  of  his  entire  adminlatration. 

Aa  far  aa  I  am  eonoamed  I  will  not  oompromlae  with  political 
hypocrisy  and  daas  hatred,  and  rafuaa  to  be  a  rubber-stamp  Ifom- 
ber  of  Ooogreaa  for  President  Booaevelt.  Jim  Parley,  or  for  the 
setflsti  and  rsaetlanary  eiameat  within  my  own  party. 

*l'**^*t  for  the  Bmabllcaaa  and  for  the  peqde  of  this  district. 
and  partfteolarty  the  Qraagan  aod  farmsrs,  we  Shall  welcome  the 
court  packing  and  Mew  Deal  lasusa  in  tha  fail  campaign .  and  ex- 
peet  to  have  the  support  of  thouaanda  of  Democrats  wlw  put  the 
Indspeadanca  of  the  Court  abova  partisanship. 

Zf  tha  President  prevents  tha  renomination  of  any  Democratic 
rhiiiatiBs  for  upholdtng  and  defending  oonatttutional  government 
and  tha.  iadspendenea  of  the  Judiciary,  then  I  propoee  that  theae 
couragaoua  Dsaaoorafelc  Senators  be  nominated  by  the  Republican 
Party  in  tha  varUiua  Stataa. 


ProdnctloB,  Rcfininir*  u>d  Transportatioii  of  Petro- 
leum Products 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  FRED  BIERMANN 

OP  IOWA 

IK  IBE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES 
Momdtt9.  JmIw  2€.  1937 


lir.  BZBRMANN.  ICr.  Bpoiket,  ahaat  30  years  ago  fbls 
body  pund  wbat  Is  now  known  as  the  Heplxim  Act,  which 
divotted  Uie  bosiness  of  mJnlng  coal  from  the  railroad  busi- 
nem.  Tlie  principal  reason  for  that  act  was  that  experience 
had  dtoekMed  that  the  railroadB.  that  both  produced  the  coal 
and  traoported  it,  coold  compete  imf atri^  with  the  producer 
wtaldi  did  not  own  a  ram^oad. 

In  1911  the  VMeral  Tirade  Oommteston  began  investigation 
of  the  paddng  Indnstiy.  Aa  a  result  of  that  investigation  the 
Ug  packers  of  the  country  united  in  a  consent  decree  under 
the  tenns  of  whidi  they  agreed  not  to  engace  in  the  retail 
hnslnfss  The  reason  for  that  cooaent  decree  was  that  ex- 
perience had  disckiaed  that  the  little  independent  retailer 
ooold  not  oontend  with  a  oompetttor  who  was  supported  by 
ttie  pnOtB  of  a  huge  pacing  industry. 

I  have  introdooed  H.  R  7800.  which  provides  that  the 
hnstneiw  ot  martetlng  petroleom  products  shall  be  separated 
fhm  the  bostnesses  of  producing,  refining,  and  pipe  lining 
these  prodneta.  Tlie  reason  for  introducing  my  biU  is  that 
the  Mg  rompantpw  have  made  a  practice  of  reducing  the 
margin  of  profit  to  the  maxfceter  to  sach  a  low  point  that 
many  Independent  marketsn  have  been  driven  out  of  busl- 
or  soon  wlD  be.  The  big  etmipanies  absorb  their  mar- 
wtQi  their  profits  from  producing.  refSntng.  or 
pipe  lining. 

IM  me  read  yon  a  letter  from  Paul  B.  HadUck.  secretary 
«f  the  Nattonal  Ofl  Ifarkalevs'  Aasodatlon,  an  organlaation 
«f  liMkveudeuta.  whidi  caui  esses  the  attitude  of  the  Inde- 
pendents toward  the  bill  that  I  have  introduced. 


Jxn.r  19.  1987. 
The  Honorable  Pud  Boducakh, 

Houae  of  Rejfresentatives,  Washinffton,  D.  C. 
Dkab  Mb.  BncRMANN:  On  behalf  of  the  National  Oil  ICarketen* 
Aaaociation  let  me  congratulate  you  for  sponsoring  H.  R.  7800, 
a  bill  to  divorce  the  major  oil  companies  from  oil  nuurketlng. 
Hie  passage  of  tbls  bill  will  mark  a  new  era  In  the  oil  Industry 
and  alTord  the  protection  which  the  Independent  oil  marketera 
need  if  they  are  to  be  free  from  the  nefarious  competition  of  the 
major  oil  companies. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  bring  this  bill  to  the  attention  of  the  various 
oil  marketing  associations  throughout  the  country  in  order  that 
they  may  express  their  views  thereon  to  Congress.  It  will  also 
be  the  topic  of  special  discussion  at  the  annual  convention  of 
this  association,  which  wlU  be  held  at  the  Stevens  Hotel.  Chicago. 
October  12.  13,  and  14.  1937. 
Wishing  you  success  in  yovir  endeavors,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

(Signed)     Paul  E.  Hadlick. 
SecTttary,  National  Oil  Marketers'  Association. 

I  quote  from  a  letter  from  an  independent  marketer  in 
Bfichigan.  who  sajrs: 

We  are  In  hearty  accord  with  your  bill,  H.  R.  7800.  which  pro- 
poees  to  divorce  the  marketing  of  petroleum  from  other  branchea 
of  the  businena. 

In  our  opinion,  all  other  attempts  to  rectify  the  bad  conditions 
irtilcb  have  prevailed  In  the  marketing  branch  of  the  (^  business 
are  futile  and  the  only  way  of  bringing  about  a  healthy  condition 
In  the  Industry  is  to  make  every  branch  of  the  business  stand  on 
Its  own  feet. 

Another  Independent  at  Madison,  Wis.,  says: 

Yoor  bill.  H.  R.  7800,  if  passed,  will  save  the  Independent  oil 
Industry. 

Under  prceent  circumstances  we  must,  in  (xtler  to  live,  ahofw  a 
profit  in  a  branch  of  the  oil  industry  in  which  the  integrated  oU 
companlea  show  millions  of  dollars  loss,  but  it  Is  covered  by  tbem 
with  crude  oil,  pipe  line,  and  refinery  profits. 

Ttw  so-called  Connally  Hot  Oil  Act  had  for  one  of  its 
principal  purpose  the  stopping  of  cutthroat  competition 
among  the  producers  of  petroleum  products.  Bdy  bill  has 
for  its  purpose  the  stopping  of  subsidized  competition  in  the 
marketing  field.  The  big  major  oil  companies  have  been  us- 
ing tbelr  marketing  properties  as  dumping  grounds  for  their 
production  and  refining  departments.  They  appear  to  be 
content  to  take  heavy  losses  in  marketing  in  order  to  be 
assured  of  an  outlet.  This  practice  of  theirs  Jeopardizes  the 
very  existence  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  independent 
oil  marketers,  whose  business  must  stand  upon  its  own  feet. 
An  Independent  marlceter  from  my  State  of  Iowa  recently 
wrote  me  as  follows: 

Our  company  has  been  In  business  for  the  past  12  years  aa 
distributors  of  petroleum  products  and  was  able  to  show  a  reason- 
able profit  for  the  first  10  years,  but  In  the  past  2  years,  since  the 
Connally  Act  has  been  in  effect,  it  has  shown  a  loss  which,  In 
time,  if  this  law  is  allowed  to  stay,  will  wipe  out  the  entire  assets 
of  our  company. 

Another  one  said: 

The  enormous  losses  reported  by  the  marketing  subsidiaries 
of  some  of  the  major  ccMo^janies,  and  subsidized  by  the  parent 
company,  is  clear  evidence  that  this  narrow  margin  of  profit 
established  between  the  tank-car  and  the  tank-wagon  price  on 
gasoline  has  for  its  purpose  the  annihilation  of  the  Independent 
Jobber. 

If  my  bill  becomes  law,  and  I  believe  either  it  or  some 
similar  measure  soon  will  become  law,  the  business  of  mar- 
keting oil  will  stand  on  its  own  economic  base  and  all  who 
engage  in  it  will  be  on  a  plane  of  equality. 

To  prove  my  statement  that  some  of  the  major  oil  c(»n- 
panies  have  been  subsidizing  their  marketing  operations  out 
of  profits  made  out  oi  other  branches  of  their  business,  I 
wish  to  quote  you  a  paragraidi  from  the  prospectus  of  the 
Texas  Corporation,  dated  February  5,  1937.  Bear  in  mind 
that  this  prospectus  was  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
stock  in  the  corporation.  The  loss  in  the  marketing  branch 
of  the  corporation's  activities  was  not  anything  that  a 
corporation  would  emphasize  in  attempting  to  sell  stock,  but 
tt  did  want  to  explain  it.    Here  is  the  explanation: 

WhUe  botb  domestic  and  foreign  marketing  operations,  consid- 
ered aa  departments,  have  shown  losses  in  each  of  the  years  1930 
to  1936,  the  marketing  operations  of  the  corporation's  subsidi- 
aries are.  In  my  opinion,  as  good  as  or  better  than  average  good 
praettee  in  the  Industry.  Costs  of  marketing  are  low  and  tha 
marketing  departmmts.  both  domestic  and  foreign,  have  par- 
formed  weU  their  primary  function  of  providing  assured  outlet 
Xar  the  pcoducts  of  the  cotponUtan'a  subaldlailaa  and  tbua  par- 


mttttng  them  to  operate  broadly  In  the  other  bcanchaa  oC  tba  oU 
Industry. 

The  high-sounding  phrase,  "primary  function  of  provid- 
ing assured  ouUet".  means  that  the  Texas  corporatian  has 
been  using  its  marketing  operations  as  a  dumping  ground 
for  production,  refining,  and  transportation  departments. 
Obviously,  no  Independent  marketer  can  compete  with  a  big 
company  irtiich  can  absorb  marketing  losses  from  other  de- 
partments of  its  business. 

The  independent  oil  mariceter  buys  his  supidy  in  a  con- 
trolled market  under  the  terms  of  the  ConnaUy  Act.  When 
he  c(xnes  to  sell  his  goods  he  meets  the  competition  of  those 
who  are  fortified  by  profits  from  production,  refining,  and 
transportation.  This  subsidized  niajor  oil  competition  has 
fixed  the  margin  of  i»ofit  so  low  that  the  independent  c^ 
marketer  cannot  continue  long  to  exist  under  present  con- 
ditions. ICy  bin  proposes  to  make  oil  marketing  stand  alone. 
It  will  not  subsidize  anyone  nor  will  it  permit  anyone  to  be 
subsidized. 

I  point  out  that  this  legislation  will  definitely  help  the 
Independent  cH  marketer  and  the  million  employees  en- 
gaged in  oil  marketing.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  not 
harm  these  major  oil  c<Hnpanies  that  I  speak  of.  except  to 
turn  their  nuu±eting  operations  loose  and  make  than 
stand  on  their  own  legs. 

Every  major  oil  company  operating  tn  my  State,  headed 
by  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana,  has  been  indicted  by 
a  FWeral  grand  Jury  in  the  western  district  of  Wisconsin 
located  at  Madison,  Wis.,  f(H:  conspiracy  to  violate  the  anti- 
trust laws  of  the  United  States.  They  are  accused  of  pool- 
bU3ring  operations  and  unlawful  agreonents  fixing  margins, 
all  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  independent  oil  marketers. 
Successful  completion  of  these  criminal  suits  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  may  break  up  the  conspiracy,  but  it 
will  not  permanently  remedy  the  situation  with  reference 
to  these  independent  marketers.  Even  without  the  c<m- 
spiracy  for  which  they  have  been  indicted,  these  major 
oU  companies,  with  the  caatnA  legislation  already  enacted 
by  Congress,  can  make  sufllcient  money  in  production,  re- 
fining, and  transportation  to  absorb  their  losses  in  market- 
ing. 

I  believe  that  H.  R.  7800  should  pass  this  Congress  with- 
out a  dissenting  vote.  If  it  was  right  for  the  Connally  Act 
to  rid  the  producers  and  refiners  of  cutthroat  competition, 
it  is  right  that  my  blU  duxaUL  rid  the  mariceters  of  cut- 
throat competition. 

I  ff^ftH  be  glad  to  hear  from  my  colleagues  as  to  their 
views  on  this  biU,  whicETI  think  is  of  immense  importance 
to  the  business  of  mariceting.  which  now  emidoys  about  a 
million  persons.  I  am  sure,  also,  that  the  Members  of 
Congress  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  their  constituents  as 
to  their  views. 

FOr  the  convoiience  of  Members  and  other  readers  <rf 
the  CoRGKBsioiiAL  RxcoBo,  I  am  inserting  at  the  end  of  my 
speech  a  copy  of  the  bilL 

[H.  B.  T80O.  7Btb  Ooog^  1st  aesa.] 
A  bm  to  dlvoice  the  bosixtesaes  of  production,  refining,  and  trans- 
porting at  petroleum  producU  from  that  of  mai^etlng  petroleum 

products 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.  Tt»at  it  la  hereby  declared  to  be  tba  policy 
ef  Congress  to  protect  commerce  among  the  several  Statea  In 
petrvteum  and  Ita  product  from  the  burdens  and  harmful  effects 
■md  monopolies  which  result  from  the  operations  of  persons  In 
the  marketing  ot  petrolexun  products  combined  with  operations 
In  production,  refining,  and  transpcatatlon  and  to  encourage  and 
Tn*«"tain  conservatton  of  the  depoalta  of  crude  oU  altuated  within 
the  United  States. 

Sk.  2.  As  used  m  this  act—  ^._._,     » 

(a)  The  turn  "peraon"  Includea  aas  or  mote  Indlviduala,  part- 
nezahlps,  associations,  ooporatlons,  legal  repiesentatlvea.  Joint- 
stock  cmnpanlea.  trustees,  and  reoelvers  In  bankruptcy  and  reor- 
gsnization,  common-law  trusts,  or  any  otganlaed  group  ^letber 
or  not  Inoorporated. 

(b)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade,  trafflo.  or  trax«)or«a- 
tlon  among  the  several  States  or  within  the  District  of  Odumbls^ 
or  between  any  point  in  a  State  and  any  point  outride  thQ«o< 
or  between  points  within  the  same  State  but  tbroogb  any  place 
outalda  theieaC.  .    ^  . 

(c)  The  term  "production"  means  the  develcpment  of  ofl  landa 
within  the  United  States  and  the  production  at  crude  petroieuxn 
and  natural  gas  thereon,  the  storage  at  crude  petroleum  and 


natural  gas  thetaoo,  and  Hnt  Initial  sale  of  aoeb  crude  petrolexun 
or  natural  gaa. 

(d)  The  term  "refining"  means  the  refining,  pmresslng.  or  con- 
verting of  crude  petroleum,  fuel  <^.  or  natural  gaa  into  flnlahed 
or  semiflnisbed  products  and  the  Initial  sale  <tf  such  products. 

(e)  The  term  "tranqxxtatlon"  means  the  tranqirartoUon  of 
petroleum  products  by  means  of  pipe  Unas,  xaUrcada,  or  tankoa. 

(f )  The  term  "marketing"  means  tba  pnrchaas  and  aala  and  dla- 
tributlon  of  refixwd  petroleum  products,  whether  at  wboleaale  or 
retail,  within  the  United  Statea. 

(g)  A  persim  atuOl  be  deemed  to  be  an  aflUate  of  aaoOMr  If  such 
person  controls  or  Is  controlled  by  or  is  under  commnn  oontrol  with 
such  other  person. 

(h)  TIM  tenn  "control"  means  actiial  or  legal  powar  or  mfluanca 
over  another  person,  whether  direct  or  Indirect,  arialng  through 
direct  or  indirect  ownership  of  capital  stock,  interlocking  dbcc- 
toratea  or  oOcers,  contractual  relations.  agMtcy  agreeaoanta.  or  laaa- 
bog  arrangements  where  the  result  is  used  to  affect  or  Inlhirnfia 
persons  engaged  in  different  branchea  of  the  petroleum  Industry. 

Sac.  S.  It  aball  be  unlawful  for  any  peraon  or  aflUiate  of  aoeh  per- 
son directly  or  Indirectly  to  engage  In  the  marketing  of  petroleum 
products  and  at  tbe  same  time  be  engaged  in  one  or  more  of  tba 
otlier  three  branches  of  the  petroleum  industry,  namely,  praduetlao. 
refining,  and  transportation. 

Sac.  4.  Any  peraon  knowingly  violating  tbe  provisions  of  this  act 
on  or  after  January  1,  1938.  stiall  upon  conviction  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  to  exceed  tl04M0  for  each  such  oOanse  committed. 

Sac.  6.  It  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  Attorney  General  immediately 
to  rr^mino  the  TclatlonShlps  of  persons  now  engaged  in  one  or  more 
bnnches  of  the  petroleum  Indivtry  and  to  inatltuta  anits  In  equity 
in  the  United  States  district  courU  for  the  Issuance  of  mandatory 
injunctions  '■«»"T"«"'*'"g  any  person  to  comply  with  tba  pravialons 
of  this  act. 

Sac.  0.  TlM  United  States  district  courts  shall  baive  enduslva 
Jurtsdlctian  of  violations  of  this  act  and  of  all  wiita  tn  equity  and 
actions  at  law  brou^t  to  enforce  any  duty  created  by.  or  enjoin  any 
violation  of.  this  act.  Any  criminal  proceeding  mi^  be  brought  in 
the  district  wherein  any  act  or  transaction  oonstituting  the  vlcda- 
tion  occurred.  Any  suit  or  action  to  mjoln  any  vtolatlnn  of  thla 
act  may  be  tnougbt  in  any  district  wherein  the  defendant  la  found 
car  Is  an  inhabitant  or  transacts  business,  and  process  in  any  such 
caaea  may  be  served  in  any  other  district.  Jud^pnents  and  decreea 
ao  rendered  shall  be  subject  to  review  as  provided  in  sec*tops  198 
and  a«0  of  the  Judicial  Code  as  amended. 

Sac.  7.  Tills  act  shall  be  known  as  the  "Petrolsum  Marketing 
Divorcement  Act  of  1937." 


Girl  Scouts  Silver  Jubilee  Camp 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CAROLINE  O'DAY 

OF  NSW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPSESEMTATIVES 
Friday  June  It,  1937 

Un.  O'DAY.  BCr.  Speaker,  in  times  Uke  tbese.  with  tbe 
peace  of  the  world  threatened  on  every  hand,  tt  is  dieerlng 
to  find  a  group  such  as  the  Girl  Oiddes  and  GMii  Scouts 
planning  to  meet  in  friendship  and  good  will. 

Such  a  meeting  will  be  the  intematimal  Sihm-  JidAee 
Camp  opening  August  9  at  BriarclUre  Manor.  N.  Y.  It  is 
for  the  girls  coming  to  this  camp  that  I  am  aAlng  the 
diplomatic  oourtesies  previously  ezttfuled  to  the  Boy  Scoots 
of  the  world  coming  here  for  their  Ug  Jamboree. 

Thirty-two  nations  will  be  represented  at  the  SHrer  Ju- 
bilee Camp.  Girls  from  every  comer  of  the  worid  wfll 
gather  at  a  common  campflre  and  go  home  to  spread  a 
feeling  of  Intemational  understanding  far  more  vafaxable 
frtnn  an  educational  standpoint  than  more  formal  diplo- 
matic courtesies. 

An  will  live  under  the  same  conditions  for  3  weeks.  Tbey 
will  share  common  experiences,  exchange  oonfldenees  and 
inf<»mation.  Who  can  say  that  such  contacts,  short  aa 
they  may  be.  may  not  have  f  ar-reaehtng  results? 

I  am  partknilaxly  interested  in  the  Girl  Scoots  because 
the  order  was  founded  in  the  United  States  by  lira.  Juliette 
Gordon  Low,  of  my  home  city  of  Savannah.  Ga.  The  mem- 
bership  of  the  organization  now  numbers  400,000,  with 
aXN)0.000  alumnae.  Tbe  beginning  was  a  little  gathering  of 
10  girb  azound  Mrs.  low's  tea  taUe  in  tdd  Savannah. 

The  Silver  JuMlee  Camp  wfll  be  hdd  hi  my  own  eoontj 
of  Westchester.  N.  Y.    As  a  foxmer  GeonlaB  aad  a 
Yorker  I  win  be  driight.w1  to  wekome  the  glxla. 
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MatioBal  Cancer  Institiite 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALFRED  L.  BULWINKLE 

OF  NOBTH  CABOUNA 

ly  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  21.  1937 

Mr.  BULWINKUe.  Mr.  Speaker.  Senate  bill  2067,  for 
which  I  have  aaked  uxumlmous  consent  that  it  be  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and  be  considered,  is  a  similar 
bill  to  H.  R.  7931.  a  bin  which  I  introduced  at  the  request 
d  a  sobccnmnittee  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
IVnelgn  Commerce  of  the  House.  The  subcommittee  held 
Joint  beartngB  with  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 
The  hearings  were  very  instructive.  Statements  were  made 
before  the  Joint  committee  by  the  following: 

Hon.  Homer  T.  Bone.  Senator  fnnn  Washington;  Hon. 
Maury  Maverick.  Representative  from  Texas;  Dr.  Thomas 
Farrao.  Jr..  Surgeon  General.  Bureau  of  the  Public  Health 
Service.  Washington.  D.  C;  Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson. 
Remcemtatlve  from  Washington;  Dr.  C.  C.  Little,  of  the 
Jaekna  Memorial  Laboratory,  and  also  managing  director 
of  the  American  Society  for  the  Ccmtrol  of  Cancer;  Dr. 
B.  T.  Simpson,  director  of  the  State  Institution  for  the 
Study  of  MaUgnant  Disease,  Buffalo,  N.  T.;  Dr.  Olin  West, 
representing  the  American  Medical  Association,  Chicago. 
HL:  Sir  Lenthal  Cheatle.  P.  R.  C.  S..  Hon.  P.  A.  C.  S.. 
Mlctaael  Reese  Hospital.  Chicago.  HI.;  Dr.  Max  CuUer.  di- 
rector. Tumor  Clinic,  Michael  Reese  Hosirttal.  Chicago,  HI.; 
Dr.  Ftancis  Carter  Wood.  Institute  of  Cancer  Research. 
fiftiumMa  University,  New  Y<»k,  N.  T.;  Dr.  Henry  C.  Con- 
ndl.  Hendry-Connel  Researdi  ftoundaticai.  Ltd..  Kingayon, 
Ontario.  Canada:  Dr.  Ludvlg  Hektoen.  University  of  Chi- 
cago. Chicago.  HL;  Dr.  Temple  PIsy.  director.  Temple  Uni- 
veralty  Unit  of  the  International  Cancer  Research  Poimda- 
tlon  ^md.  Philadelirtila.  Pa.;  Dr.  Dudley  Jackson,  con- 
sultant. Public  Health  Service.  San  Antonio.  Tex.;  Dr.  O. 
nOUa.  Memorial  Hospital.  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Dr.  Warren  H. 
Lewis.  Johns  H<^pklns  University,  Baltimore;  Dr.  M.  A. 
TUve.  Carnegie  Institution,  Washington;  and  Dr.  Carl 
VoegtUn.  National  Institute  of  Health. 

Tbe  Joint  committee  ccmsidered  three  lulls — one  introduced 
by  Senator  Bob.  of  Wadiington,  a  companion  bill  intro- 
duced by  Representative  MAcaiuaoM.  of  Washington,  and  an- 
other bin  introduced  by  Hon.  Mauxt  Mavkucx.  Representa- 
tive from  Taam,  and  lastly  a  UU  intnxtuced  by  Represent- 
ative BmRBB.  of  Obia 

After  ooosiderlnf  the  vmrioos  bills,  the  subcommittee 

Maloiot.  of  Louisiana;  Repre- 
of  Iowa;  Representative  CBuKir  of  Hli- 
Bflis;  Reprcaentakive  WoLVBtoir.  of  New  Jersey;  and  Repre- 
milillMi  WoLnaam.  of  Pennsylvania,  adopted  another  bill 
and  Inrtroctod  me  to  Introduce  it  This  bill  is  H.  R.  793L 
TesterAqr  the  Senate  paand  a  similar  bin.  which  is  S  2067. 
^liefa  wsare  now  oonslderlnf. 

Tban  are  over  400^000  cases  of  the  disease  of  cancer  in 
tte  Dtalked  States.  Ibsre  are  over  140.000  deaths  a  year 
from  ft;  and  It  has  teeome  a  national  problem.  The  biU 
piovldes  for  a  Ouoer'Instittite  In  a  separate  divisl(»  of 
tteMbUe  Etoalth  Sorloe  with  an  advisory  council,  known 
as  the  MeUflaal  Caneer  Advisory  Council.  It  further  pro- 
vMes  that  there  ahaU  be  a  Cancer  Institute  erected  in  or 
near  Wadiincten.  eoattng.  with  hwiWtngs  and  equipment. 
mO.MO.  Tbere  wfll  be  hereafter  an  annual  appropriation 
of  flQOjBQO— faoo.000  of  this,  each  year  for  5  years,  wm  be 
QBsd  for  the  pui  chase  of  radtum. 

R  Is  Intandsd  that  this  Cancer  Itastltote  shaU  be  the  best 
laetlkiite  of  Its  kind  tak  Amsrlea,  that  an  research  work  shaU 
be  eoDtmnsd  to  be  carrisd  on  tv  other  bodies,  bat  that  this 
taatttiite  Shan  also  imordtnate  aU  their  activities  In  the 
UaHtid  States;  that  ttwffl  be  a  clearing  houee  en  this  soiM>ct. 


I  coiiid  not  do  better  than  to  repeat  what  certain  of  the 
witnesses  testified  before  the  committee: 

STATEMZICTS   OF   WmnSSES 

Dr.  Little,  manaslng  director  of  the  American  Society  for  tbe 
Control  of  Cancer,  pointed  out  clearly  the  necessity  for  laboratory 
research.  Dr.  Little  said: 
'  "Let  me  point  out  that  research  In  the  cause  of  cancer  la  not 
entirely  a  medical  problem  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  The 
Research  Association  in  Cancer  has  shown  that  in  this  country 
and  abroad  the  vast  majority  of  papers  are  not  in  any  sense  of 
the  word  medical;  they  trace  back  to  biology,  chemistry,  and 
physics.  The  emphasis  is  entirely  shifted  from  working  with  the 
slow,  unsatisfactory,  hvunan  material  to  the  material  that  Is  easy 
to  handle,  rapid  breeding,  and  conveniently  controllable  In  the 
experimental  laboratory.  That  has  been  the  biggest  change  In 
cancer  research." 

Dr.  Simpson,  director  of  the  New  York  State  Institution  for  the 
Study  of  Malignant  Disease  at  Bviffalo,  N.  Y.,  said: 

"The  bill  before  you  is  an  indication  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  expecting  help  in  the  solution  of  this  problem  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  bill  will  provide  for  new  facilities — ^facilities 
now  lacking.  It  will  also  give  great  impetus  to  the  study  of  the 
entire  cancer  problem.  I  would  urge  you  gentlemen  to  take 
favorable  action  upon  this  bill." 

Dr.  W.  J.  Mayo,  one  of  the  most  outstanding  and  most  betoved 
physicians  in  this  country,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Magniison,  wrote: 

"My  brother,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Mayo,  and  I  and  our  associates  in 
the  clinic  are  very  glad  that  you  have  introduced  this  bill,  the 
purpose  of  which  Is  of  greatest  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  this  country  and  of  the  world.  Too  much  cannot  be 
said  in  favor  of  proper  means  and  measures  to  learn  the  caxise  of 
cancer  and  to  ciu-e  and  prevent  the  disease." 

Dr.  Francis  Carter  Wood,  Institute  of  Cancer  Research.  Colum- 
bia University,  stated: 

"They  are  now  doing  cancer  research  in  the  Public  Health 
Service,  and  they  could  spend  $300,000  more  in  equipment  and 
salaries  for  workers  to  develop  this  work  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

"I  think  the  Public  Health  Service  ought  also  to  have  a  cancer 
institute  under  its  control." 

Dr.  Ludvlg  Hektoen.  University  of  Chicago,  testified  as  follows: 

"nrst,  more  and  more  adequately  manned  and  adequately  sup- 
p(»ted  continuoiis  research  in  the  problems  of  cancer.  Even  If 
the  solution  of  the  fundamental  problems  of  cancer  proves  to  be 
as  difficult  as  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  life  Itself,  continued 
research  will  yield  greater  and  greater  results  of  practical  benefit. 
We  have  learned  more  about  cancer  in  all  its  aspects  during  the 
past  100  years,  to  make  a  general  limitation,  than  in  all  preceding 
time,  and  never  has  advance  been  as  promising  and  as  encouraging 
as  it  is  now." 

Dr.  O.  Failla.  of  the  Memorial  Hospital  at  New  York,  a  noted 
expert  in  the  field  of  ph3rsics,  and  Dr.  M.  H.  Tuve,  Carnegie  In- 
stitution, Washington,  whose  contributions  In  the  field  of  physics 
have  been  outstanding,  testified  as  to  the  importance  of  con- 
tinuing research  in  physics  as  being  a  field  of  science  bearing  on 
the  cancer  problem.  Dr.  Failla  stated: 

"I  would  consider  radiological  research  as  very  Important.  By 
radiological  research  I  mean  the  effects  of  raditua  and  X-rays, 
and  the  physical  characteristics  of  those  rays,  and  so  on.  for 
which  there  is  an  Izamedlate  need  in  the  treatment  of  cancer  by 
X-ray  and  radium  today.  The  application  of  those  agents  would 
be  Improved  very  much  if  we  had  more  available  Informatloil.  It 
simply  requires  time  and  money  to  obtain  It." 

Dr.  Tuve  said: 

"If  I  have  any  remark  to  make,  after  listening  to  the  testi- 
mony before  this  committee,  it  Is  that  in  line  with  the  observa- 
tions that  I  have  made  dxirlng  the  past  10  years,  working  close  to 
the  side  lines  of  cancer  research,  and  very  closely  associated  with 
men  who  are  concerned  intimately  with  that  subject,  the  remarks 
made  by  the  members  of  the  committee  come  very  close  to  sum- 
marizing the  opinions  which  are  general  and  agreed  upon  among 
medical  men,  namely,  that  the  problem  of  cancer,  in  the  first 
place,  is  a  long  continuing  one,  and  that  the  problem  is  primarily 
not  one  of  fximishing  more  services  of  the  type  we  have  nam^  but 
of  obtaining  more  exact  information  about  cancer. 

"As  I  see  It.  associated  with  phjrsics  of  course,  any  cancer  re- 
search should  have  Mology,  pathology,  and  clinical  research. 
Those  are  certainly  Important.  You  have  biochemistry  and  bio- 
physics, including  an  investigation  into  the  kind  of  things  tbat 
might  or  might  not  supplant  or  assist  the  existing  radium  and 
X-ray  treatments  such  as  are  used.  Including  an  investigation  of 
the  possibilities  of  those  things  which  have  been  hardly  looked 
at  for  lack  of  funds.  Contrary  to  some  of  the  remarks  made  here, 
there  are  simply  not  fimds  enough  to  even  begin  to  investigate 
some  of  the  things  that  are  waiting  to  be  studied." 

Sir  Lenthal  Cheatle,  P.  R.  C.  S..  stated: 

"There  Is  an  urgent  need  of  expert  clinical  men  In  the  Tises  of 
radium  and  X-rays  in  the  treatment  of  cancer  and  also  In  the 
education  by  these  men  of  others  who  Intend  to  devote  them- 
selves to  this  branch  of  practice." 

Dr.  Pallia  testified  as  follows: 

"Another  point  ia  that  there  are  not  enough  men  today  property 
trained  or  properly  qualified  to  conduct  such  a  research.    8o  I 


woidd  iiinjiiit  tbaS  CO0  at  Vbm  Important  things  to  do  m  tbe  flirt 
few  years  would  be  to  have  a  trained  person  nri.  Appctfnt  a  num- 
ber tit  men  to  go  to  dUrsrent  bosUtutes  sjid  spend  1  or  S  cr  S 
years  then  and  etody  one  particular  phase  of  the  wocic  In  one 
place  have  zadlo-irtiyslcs;  In  another  plaos  bavs  ehciiili<.fy.  and 
■o  on.  In  that  way  we  will  accumulate  a  nucteus  of  sf^erts  wtio 
win  then  form  an  institute  hen  tn  Waslilngton." 

Dr.  Cutler  said: 

"A  ZMsnt  study  of  tbia  quastkm  tnrtlffstiM  tbat  If  every  patient 
■uflBnlng  from  cancer  In  the  United  Statss  ooold  bo  given  tba 
bsneflt  at  the  most  modem  and  skUlsd  mothnrts  of  treatment  the 
tncreased  eurabUlty '  over  present  conditions  would  result.  In  a 
aavlng  at  at  least  aSjOOO  Uvea  annually.** 

|T\degiam] 

Drmst,  IClCH^  July  €.  1$S7. 
■enator  Borax.  8.  CtovsLsasi 

Commenx  Ccmmittee,  United  State*  SeneU  BviUint, 

WtuMngton,  D.  C* 

As  T  wired  you  this  morning,  tt  Is  Impoaslbte  for  me  to  be  In 
l^sshtDgton.  owing  to  an  Important  engineering  mwitlng  here  in 
Detroit.  Bad  X  been  able  to  appear  before  your  ooBunlttee  two 
pcrtnts  would  have  been  stressed.  First,  the  remarkable  progress 
which  has  been  made  In  the  Add  at  industrial  research  has  been 
due  to  having  a  definite  objective  and  never  losing  sight  of  It 
regardless  of  the  Inxnnnerafale  fMlurss.  A  definite  geoRBl  plan  as 
to  proosdure  but  the  detailed  methods  wUl  change  from  day  to 
day  as  new  information  la  available.  The  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem Is  at  infinitely  greater  Importance  than  the  method.  Seoond. 
In  my  opinion  tho  same  coordination  of  research  tai  medtoal  fidds 
under  competent  leadership  wlU  pcoduos  exactly  the  same  type 
of  results  as  It  has  In  Industry  provided  we  have  a  definite  objeo- 
Uve  and  stay  with  It  regardless  of  the  time  required.  I  sm  per- 
fiectly  sure  that  an  argwofcaed  research  following  these  methods  for 
solving  such  hsatth  and  medical  proMrats  as  cancer  Is  of  the 
greatest  Importance  not  only  to  the  medical  profeeslon  but  to 
ewy  dtlBen  In  the  country.  I  think  these  fundamental  ooosld- 
eratlons  are  met  by  the  bills  before  your  committee. 

C.  P. 


I  cannot  close  these  few  remarks  without  commending  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  House  who  aided  in  the 
preparation  of  this  UU.  and  I  wish  to  commend  also  the  three 
Bftembers  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Mavkrxck. 
Mr.  MAGNTTSoir.  and  l/tr.  Hmnm.  and  Senator  Bom  for 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  Congress  at  this  time  the  need 
for  the  establishment  of  this  institute. 


About  That  Gila  Monster 


Louis  Murphy 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  29, 1937 

I  On  tlw  Ufe.  character,  snd  puMlc  service  of  Bon.  loois  ICubfbi, 
late  a  Sraator  from  the  State  of  Iowa 

Mr.  GWYNNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Iowa  was  shocked  on 
JvOj  18.  1936.  to  learn  oi  the  tragic  death  of  Senator  Loms 
MmtPHT.  Many  mourned  the  loss  of  a  good  friend;  the 
State  of  Iowa  mourned  the  loss  of  a  dJstlngnlshfd  and  loyal 
advocate  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Louis  Mmtrar  rendered  his  first  great  public  sorlce  as 
ccdlector  of  Internal  revenue  for  the  northern  district  of 
llowa.  His  years  of  experience  in  Oils  field  made  him  a 
recognized  authority  in  matters  of  taxation.  His  efllcient 
and  courteous  operation  of  the  ofllce  was  often  the  subject 
of  comment.  Previous  to  this,  he  had  been  an  editor  and 
had  won  ccxislderable  recognition  for  his  editorials,  partlc- 
ulaxty  on  poltlcal  rahJects.  In  fact,  he  never  ceased  to  be 
an  editor  at  heart  While  he  was  an  able  and  vopaiu 
speaker,  he  often  said  he  preferred  to  put  his  thoughts  in 
wilting  in  the  form  of  an  edttoriaL 

In  the  Senate  he  was  very  active  in  the  cause  of  agricul- 
ture and  helped  (baft  many  important  laws  on  that  subject. 
Bis  knowledge  and  sincerity  were  recognized  tv  his  col- 
leagues, and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  his  party  In  the  Senate.  In  his  untimely  death, 
agriculture  lost  a  real  fdend  and  Iowa  a  distinguished 
cttisen  axul  rtatffffnsn . 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ABIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  2$.  1937 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Ariaona.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  de- 
bate today  on  the  appropriation  for  the  Qfia  project  Con- 
gressman KmnsoH  referred  to  the  poisonous  lisard  down 
tn  Ariaona  known  as  the  OOa  monster,  and  said  he  thn«ight 
the  project  tmder  consideration  was  wdl  named— being  a 
monster  and  also  being  poisonous.  Now.  if  there  is  a  crea- 
ture on  this  earth  about  which  there  is  much  misinf  annation 
and  more  superstition,  it  is  that  Ariaona  creature  caned  the 
Oila  monster.  And  it  is  an  eoual  certainty  that  there  has 
been  no  project  before  this  House  about  irtildi  there  has  been 
so  much  misinfoimatian  Ss  about  the  CHla  redamation  proj- 
ect. Evidently  the  Congressman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Khut- 
SQH]  has  about  the  same  quality  of  information  ormceming 
the  Gila  project  in  this  bUl  as  he  has  concerning  the  aoolog- 
Ical  Gila  monster.  However,  it  is  because  there  is  a  real  lack 
of  information  on  the  project  that  I  have  asked  for  this 
oivortunity  to  make  some  brief  explanation. 

Let  me  first  express  appreciation  for  the  vote  on  that  item 
in  the  House  today.  By  a  roU-caU  vote  of  160  for  and  147 
against,  the  House  appropriated  $700,000  for  the  oonttnua- 
titm  oi  the  work  on  this  project.  The  Budget  had  suggested 
$1,250,000  and  the  Senate  favored  that  amount.  In  omfer- 
erux  the  figure  of  $700,000  was  agreed  upon,  and  that  amount 
the  House  this  afternoon  concurred  in.  Several  Members 
have  asked  me  whether  that  amount  will  be  sufficient.  I 
wish  it  had  been  more,  but  that  amount  is  far  better  than 
nothing.  Tht  important  thing  about  this  project  today  was 
that  thCTe  be  an  i^tproprlation  rather  than  the  amount  of 
the  appropriation,  otherwise  the  project  would  have  btax 
killed.  This  vote,  ttierefore.  Iceeps  alive  one  of  the  most 
commendable  reclamation  projects,  eveiTthing  considered, 
to  be  found  in  the  country  at  this  time. 

so  WHOM  iisailll   BSLOOraS 

In  ^HATirtwy  up  on  this  vote,  without  having  tba  oOdal  roll 
before  me.  I  feel  that  much  credit  should  go  to  the  memben 
of  the  axnmittee.  especially  the  chairman  and  acting  chair- 
man of  the  suboommittee,  who  have  worked  kmg  hoars  and 
fought  valiantly  for  this  result.  Two  of  the  leading  nimnhwa 
of  the  House  committee.  Congressman  Jomnmi  and  Con- 
gressman ScaucsHAK.  are  men  from  the  Southwest  and  natu- 
rally know  much  of  the  situation  from  first-hand  knawledce. 

It  is  highly  gratifying  to  me  to  see  such  splendid  work 
done  fdr  the  Gila  project  by  men  who  looked  from  the  far 
comers  oi  this  country  into  that  remote  comer  i^iere  this 
project  lies.  I  regard  it  as  real  statesmanship  that  a  member 
of  the  committee  like  Judge  Imatt  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, can  see  across  1J5M  miles  the  possibilities  and  needs 
of  the  regioQ  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  Blvcr.  It  is  very 
commendable  that  Ooogrenman  nxspsixxoc.  of  ttie  great 
dty  of  New  York,  oould  look  with  discerning  eye  across  $.000 
miles  into  this  remote  comer  of  our  Republic.  Posterity 
wm  owe  a  special  debt  to  all  these  men.  Sometfalng^if  tha 
magnitude  of  this  debt  I  hope  to  explain  later. 

It  is  also  gratifying  to  note  that  the  California  Rflp«- 
sentatives.  who  are  not  always  with  Arisona,  as  wsOt  as  the 
other  Pacific  coast  Representatives,  men  with  us  In  this 
fight  While  there  was  at  first  a  difEerence  of  opinion 
among  the  upper  bashi  States,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  were 
with  us  when  it  became  vniarent  that  the  projeot  woidd 
not  JetvMudiae  the  righto  of  their  own  ooBmiunltiaB.  Men 
from  the  reclamation  States  certainly  viewed  thla  fight  on 
the  Gila  project  as  strategic  and  stgnitlrant  in  a  test 
The  heavy  vote  from  certain  SouQiem  and 
States  is  oertatady  ooBunendable  In  view  of  tha  fMt  that  the 
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•tteBBptod  to  dkoir  that  tbe  OBa  project  would 
«  eotton  empire  to  compete  with  the  Old  South. 
teiamen.were  not  fooled  bf  any  such  mlastate- 
of  fact.  Became  this  was  a  test  casf^  for  reclamation 
tt  li  a  hopeful  ilin  to  see  so  many  men  from  the  South  join- 
feat  taandi  with  the  men  from  tbe  West  to  carry  on  this  com- 
wim1^»«»*  nii^<****^  pdUcy  of  aU-roond  economic  development. 

Dqrhic  the  iffi*"f«*5*n  on  the  Oila  appropriation  I  have 
bad  many  liembera  state  that  they  did  not  know  much  about 
it  It  might  seem  that  It  was  my  business  to  explain  com- 
pletely In  the  House  before  a  vote  was  taken  rather  than 
offer  this  nxj  brief  explanation  afterward.  Let  me  say  that 
there  can  be  no  very  brief,  satisfactory  explanation  made, 
for  the  whole  subject  is  very  complex  and  dlfllcult.  The  Oila 
project  is  Intimately  connected  with  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Act  and  the  Santa  Ft  compact.  Both  of  these  have  been 
matters  of  great  controversy.  Some  years  ago  a  Harvard 
student  wrote  a  volnminous  treatise  on  the  Boulder  Dam  as  a 
dissertation  for  his  doctor's  degree  under  the  direction  of  the 
eminent  Roecoe  Pound,  of  the  Harvard  Law  School.  While 
tboe  are  several  hundred  pages  in  this  outstanding  book. 
even  so.  It  is  not  by  any  means  a  comprehensive  statement 
eonoemtng  that  one  topic. 

Tlierefore,  It  is  evident  that  those  like  myself  sponsoring 
the  bQl  eouM  not  but  make  scant  explanation  as  they  met 
their  ooOeagues  in  the  Chamber  or  around  the  corridors  or 
duakiwui.  During  the  latter  stages  of  the  discussion.  I 
have  not  taken  pert  in  public  debate,  for  I  felt  that  it  was  a 
eemmittee  fl^t.  and  anything  that  I  might  say  would  be 
heavily  discounted  because  I  was  the  only  Member  from 
the  State  in  which  the  project  is  located.  It  would  be  as- 
sumed that  I  was  seUlshly  interested.  Nevertheless,  I  feel 
that  this  is  one  of  the  most  commendaUe — I  will  say  the 
most  eonmendable— iffojeet  in  the  United  States  today, 
when  en  tht  etrcumstanoes  are  taken  into  consideration. 

Mm  umummMATsom 

Tm  mrntlon  only  a  few  of  the  items  of  misinformation 
which  appeared  in  the  discusslan  today  about  the  Gila  proj- 
ect, I  diould  like  to  aQude  to  the  remark  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  in  opposition,  that  this  land  would  be  cul- 
ttvatad  in  the  production  of  com  in  competition  with  the 
Middle  West,  of  wheat  in  competition  with  the  States  of  tbe 
Wheat  Belt,  and  of  cotton  in  competition  with  the  Old  South. 
This  is  a  during  statement,  without  any  foundation  what- 
•oever.  TiMre  Is  no  com  grown  in  this  part  of  Arizona  and 
no  artintion  of  growing  any  on  this  land  when  it  is  de- 
veloped. The  gentleman  could  not  have  been  further  wrong 
If  he  had  referred  to  growing  rice  on  this  mesa  desert. 
WhUa  it  is  true  that  wheat  may  be  grown  on  the  river  bot- 
tOBtt  and  is  BOW  being  grown  in  old  Mexico  on  the  alluvial 
drtia  lands,  there  is  no  intention  of  growing  wheat  on  this 
aHa  pwject,  as  it  is  much  better  fitted  for  something  else. 
Ttm  sane  remark  may  be  applied  to  cotton. 

The  gentleman  may  find  it  diScidt  to  understand  our  flat. 
denlbtl  that  we  win  grow  com.  wheat,  or  cotton  on  the  upland 
wUch  uiwliltilii  the  QOa  project  and  at  tbe  same  time 
that  from  39  to  100  miles  south  they  would  grow 
crops  In  cdd  Mexico,  if  they  get  the  water  which 
shouM  be  pot  on  tbe  OUa  project.  There  need  be  no  confu- 
Am.  tbouiii.  for  the  lands  of  the  Oila  project  are  mesa 
lands,  admirably  fitted  fOr  citrus  and  other  >g>friaHi8ed  prod- 
nets,  wheieas  the  land  in  old  Mexico  is  bottom  land,  a  delta 
of  alluvial  soil  ffpertaHy  fitted  to  grow  crops  in  cmnpetition 
with  our  great  farm  production.  Therefore  we  say  posi-x 
ttvely  that  If  wa  use  this  water  on  the  Oila  project  we  win 
not  pieiiuue  anything  in  oompetitlon  with  lowa  or  Blansas 
and  MlMiwuta.  nor  any  State  of  ttie  Cotton  Empire. 

Another  bit  of  mlslnf  ormation  is  an  overuse  of  that  power- 
ful ateile  of  the  eamd'ft  nose  under  ttie  tent.    How  many 
tt»  opposlHun  has  declared,  as  a  Congressman  from 
Tetk  so  emphaUeaUy  dedared  today,  that  this  smaU 
nHlwiately  commits  ttie  Govensment  to  an 
of  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
ofdoBan.  That  is  ahaohitdy  rtdicukius.   The  gen- 
mlght  JniBt  as  wdl  have  sahl.  and  with  the  same  logic 
that  in  making  this  apptuptiation  we  commit  the 


molted  States  Government  to  a  policy  of  spending  a  thousand 
million  dollars  in  the  State  of  Arizona.  This  starts  reclama- 
tion of  some  public  domain  within  the  State  of  Arizona,  and  if 
the  Government  should  put  water  upon  every  tillable  acre  of 
public  domain  within  the  State  of  Arizona,  It  would  cost  a 
thousand  million  dollars  to  do  it. 

True,  there  is  enough  mesa  land  lying  on  the  mesa  east  of 
Tuma,  Ariz.,  to  develop  a  tillable  area  of  more  than  a  half 
million  acres  of  land,  and  it  is  estimated  that  such  could  be 
done  at  a  cost  of  about  eighty  millions  of  dollars.  However, 
only  by  the  wildest  stretch  of  a  distorted  imagination  can  it 
be  claimed  that  these  small  appropriations  definitely  commit 
this  Government  to  complete  all  that  would  be  possilde  of 
completion.  That  simile  about  the  camel's  nose  in  the  tent  is 
grossly  overworked  by  the  opposition  in  this  case.  The  real 
facts  are  that  this  project  for  which  this  present  ai^ropria- 
tion  is  being  sought  is  estimated  to  cost  $20,000,000,  and  that 
is  the  "whole  camel." 

The  opposition  harped  upon  the  folly  of  bringing  Into  pro- 
duction new  acres  while  at  the  same  time  dropiring  out  of 
production  much  of  our  farming  areas.  Pray  tell  me  where 
are  we  to  get  our  food  if  we  cease  to  cultivate  worn-out  acres 
and  make  no  new  developments  to  offset  that?  This  would 
be  a  pertinent  question  to  ask  even  if  the  new  acres  were 
Intended  to  produce  the  same  crops  as  were  produced  on 
the  discarded  worn-out  acres.  Plainly  the  opposition  dem- 
onstrated today  in  this  discussion  that  they  wish  to  deceive 
the  minds  of  the  Representatives  from  the  farming  com- 
munities of  the  East  and  Middle  West  and  South  against 
this  great  program  of  reclamation  by  distorting  the  facts  in 
regard  to  this  scarecrow  of  competition.  There  were  many 
more  inconsistencies  and  exaggerations  than  the  three 
Just  mentioned,  but  time  win  not  permit  me  to  consider  them. 
I  have  the  confident  conviction  that  time  will  refute  them 
and  show  to  the  American  people  of  the  future  the  rjihtim^^ 
of  the  arguments  produced  here  this  afternoon. 

WHT   CKBTAIW    OPPOSITIONf 

What  are  the  facts?  Why  were  some  of  the  men  of  the 
upper  basin  States  at  first  opposed  to  this  Gila  appropria- 
tion? Because  they  thought  that  so  much  water  would  be 
applied  to  the  land  in  Yuma  County,  Ariz.,  that  ultimately  it 
would  Jeopardize  their  water  rights  in  the  uppex  basin.  I 
contended  all  along  that  there  was  no  danger  of  that,  but 
my  colleagues  from  the  north  wanted  assurance.  What 
assurance  could  be  given  them?  Since  the  water  law  of  the 
West  is  "he  who  first  comes  Is  first  served",  the  upper  basin 
States  would,  of  course,  be  satisfied  if  some  arrangements 
could  be  made  by  this  Congress  to  enable  than  to  use  some 
of  that  water  soon  and  thus  establish  a  right  thereto.  I 
should  certainly  be  ideased  to  see  this  Congress  help  the 
upper  basin  States  develop  the  Colorado  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries so  as  to  put  that  water  to  the  most  beneficial  use. 

Such  a  program  win  take  a  long  time.  Meanwhile,  what 
assurance  could  the  upper  basin  States  have  that  the  Gila 
project  would  not  steal  away  their  water  rights?  One  as- 
surance Is  to  put  a  proviso  in  connection  with  the  item  for 
the  project.  I  did  not  believe  and  do  not  believe  such  a 
proviso  necessary,  and  wished  to  have  none  attached:  but 
there  is  one  in  the  bill,  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
attach  it  before  the  men  from  the  upper  basin  would  ap- 
prove the  a];q;)ropriation.  Finding  that  my  colleagues  from 
the  north  insisted  on  the  proviso  attached.  I  consented  to 
it  as  worded,  but  absolutely  refused  to  consent  to  any  pro- 
viso that  would  require  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  State 
Legislature  of  Arizona  or  that  would  bind  the  State  of 
Arizona  Itself  in  any  way.  Again  I  assert,  and  the  men 
from  the  other  Colorado  Basin  States  perhaps  now  agree, 
that  the  water  rights  of  all  the  basin  States  win  be  ade- 
quately safeguarded  by  Congress,  and  there  is  no  danger  of 
any  State  in  the  bastn  being  enabled  by  c(mgressional 
appropriation  to  take  that  which  rightfully  belongs  to  some 
other  State. 

WHAT  ABOTTT  THIS  CILA  PSOJSCTf 

Why  do  I  regard  this  as  the  most  significant  reclamation 
project  in  the  country  today?  Because  of  its  possibilities 
for  devel(^)ment  in  an  economic  sense.    Here  is  a  fine  body 


of  land,  a  portion  of  which  has  during  the  past  dacaade  been 
pnrduused  by  Calif omia  men  and  is  now  covered  with 
grapefruit  and  other  citrus  trees  and  in  paying  production. 
Is  It  not  signiflcant  that  level-headed  bustakessmen  wiU 
come  from  southern  California  to  buy  desert  lands  on  the 
mesa  near  Yimuk  in  Arizona,  pump  water  more  than  70  feet 
upon  those  tablelands  in  order  to  produce  hundreds  of 
acres  of  grapefruit  trees?  That  has  actually  been  done.  The 
Gila  project  simply  plans  to  put  into  citrus  production 
nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  of  that  same 
mesa  land  lying  east  and  adjacent  to  tbe  preeoit  producing 
area.  The  land  is  now  worthless  as  a  deaert  It  can  be 
made  to  produce  abundantly  if  we  win  taut  apply  800.000 
acre-feet  of  water  annually  upon  it.  The  aU-year-«round 
growing  season,  tbe  frost-proof  btit  envdoping  it.  and  the 
fiTM>  drainage  aU  conduce  to  make  this  one  of  the  best  sun- 
kissed  lands  to  be  found  any  place  in  the  Southwest. 

What  if  we  do  not  put  this  600,000  acre-feet  of  water  on 
the  Gila  moject?  It.  and  a  lot  more  beside,  wffl  go  down 
the  river  to  (dd  Mexico.  The  whole  set-up  on  that  river 
now  is  such  that  at  least  3,000,000  acre-feet  of  water,  if  mme 
is  div^ted  into  Ariaona,  wiU  be  contributed  to  land  in  Mexico 
in  a  usable  way.  The  Boulder  Act  requiies  that  at  least 
seven  and  a  half  million  acre-feet  of  water  must  pass 
Boulder  Dam.  GaUfomia  limits  hersdf  to  4.400.000  acre- 
feet.  The  differenee.  if  not  used  in  Ariaona.  goes  to  the 
foreigner  to  the  south  of  us. 

Who  win  profit  by  this  if  it  hi^ipens?  It  is  a  wtf-known 
fact  that  several  American  land  specutetors  years  ago  pur- 
chased lands  in  old  Mexico  in  the  delta  of  the  Colorado 
Rivo:.  some  of  it  at  5  cents  an  acre.  If  they  put  this 
water  upon  their  land,  they  can  develop  it  to  a  point  where 
it  is  worth  anywhere  from  $150  to  $400  an  acre.  These 
/iww»rica«  land  speculators  may  make  huge  profits,  if  the 
Mexican  Gov^nment.  in  earning  out  Its  agrarian  policy, 
does  not  take  tbe  land  from  the  American  owners  for  the 
benefit  of  M**^*^**  peons.  Here  let  me  can  your  attention 
to  the  seed  of  posdble  tntemational  trouMe  when  Amfriran 
owners  of  this  land  call  upon  our  Government  to  protect 
their  vested  property  rights  against  the  agrarian  efforts  of 
the  Mexican  RepubUc.  How  wfiUng  are  we  to  protect  these 
property  rights  after  we  have  had  the  f  oUy  to  donate  the 
water  which  buflt  up  these  rights? 

And  now.  gentlemen.  I  feel  convlneed  that  this  region  is 
capable  of  a  devdopment  surpassing  any  given  reclamation 
area,  now  •*««H»iff  in  this  country.  I  myadf  have  seen  the 
Salt  River  Valley,  in  the  center  of  which  I  have  lived  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  develop  a  tax  valuation,  be- 
cause of  the  Rooeevdt  Dam.  amounting  to  a  qpiaxUac  of  a 
faUUon  doIlaFB.  This  same  thing  is  poarible.  and  by  your 
vote  today,  probable,  in  Yuma  County.  I  bc^e  to  Uve  to 
see  it.  If  we  can  but  carry  on  this  project  to  complftion, 
thousands  yet  unborn  wiU  remembfr  gratefully  the  men 
who  had  the  vision  and  the  statesmanship  to  put  this  proj- 
ect  over.  Spealdng  for  those.  I  want  to  express  apprecia- 
tion and  gratitude  for  the  support  given  tbe  Gila  project 
this  afternoon  tai  one  of  tbe  hardest-f ou^rt  legislattve  bat- 
tles of  t>^te  Congress. 


Bernhard  Martiii  Jacobsen 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

OP  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Mat  2$,  1$S7 


On  the  Ute,  diaraetar,  mad  pabUc  mivIm  of  Boo 

JtoomKM,  l»to  a  Beprawnf  five  tron  Iowa 

Mr.  GWTNMB.  Mr.  l^^eaker.  tbe  story  of  the  ttte  of 
BaaauKD  Maktdi  Jaooasaa  if  of  that  chararter  wfakh  was 
once  familiar  to  A"^«^*^"«  As  a  boy  be  came  bere  from 
Germany  and  settled  in  CUnton.  Iowa.  He  began  Uf e  there 
without  moncgr  and  without  friends.    By  hard  work  he  boitt 


up  a  sncoeaful  business  and  became  one  of  tbe  influential 
men  of  his  community,  and  for  0  years  represented  the 
Second  Iowa  District  in  Congress.  His  Uf  e  is  an  epic  of 
America  and  is  an  inqpiratlon  to  tbe  youth  of  the  State, 
nom  the  America  of  his  day  he  asked  nothing  bat  oppor- 
tunity. With  that  opportunity,  plus  tbe  toil  and  saerifloes 
which  he  was  wiUing  to  give,  he  produced  a  career  of  which 
we  may  be  proud. 

However,  his  saeoess.  both  In  busfaiess  and  poUtiea,  is  not 
the  thing  I  remember  about  Mr.  Jaoowkn.  Tb  me  he  typi- 
fied friendliness.  He  had  a  genuine  and  shacere  interest 
in  pe(9le  and  Uked  to  see  them  hapnr.  NO  man  in  his  part 
of  ttie  State  had  more  friends  than  he  had.  The  throng 
which  attended  his  funeral  were  not  merdy  people  who 
came  to  pay  respect  to  a  prominent  citiaen;  they  had  been 
Us  friends. 

Another  win  carry  on  his  work  in  business.  In  his  neigh- 
borhood, and  in  Congress,  but  in  his  passing  we  have  lost 
the  friendUness  and  the  gentleness  ol  a  gentleman  of  the 
old  schooL 


BehaUlitatkHi  of  Agricnltiire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NEELY 

OF  wear  vnuuNiA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

raesdoy,  Juhf  27  ilegistative  dam  of  Thundaa,  /K(r  22>»  19tf 


RADIO  ADDBOaB  OP 


BON.  Gnoses  MoGIUU  OT 
JULY  96,  19*7 


KAMsas.  oir 


Mr.NKBLY.  Mr.  President,  last  night  the  eminent  junior 
fifnatrrr  from  Kwnffi^  [Mr.  MoGnxl  ddivered.  over  a 
Nation-wide  hook-up.  a  very  able  addrees.  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Rbooib. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rcooao.  as  foOows: 


QiVcm 


Fttintt  BM  to  •i^tm  to  tbe  WMhlagton  8tv 
tiM  MattoBal  PiiiMlnwtnn  Oo.  my  blgb  appncM 
tonlty  •ffdrded  no  tills  evonlxig  to  apeak  on  yw     _ 

Fxt^Mams  affeetlxig  Amartcan  agrieiittare  ahoold  be. 
lieve,  axe.  at  vital  Intereat  to  aU  of  our  people. 

basle  likdtaBtry.  and  tbe  eeonnmlr  wettare  of  «.  _  , ^ 

ten  of  voeatton  is  afleeted  by  the  dagne  o(  pra^Mrtty  eBjofia  by 
tbe  tnisn  of  tbe  aoU.  Due  to  tbe  varloaa  pragrana  OoarlBg  tbe 
past  4  yeaxa.  foUowlng  a  time  wben  agrlealtore,  to  qoote  a  dapao 
^leaaon  of  a  laxge  •urptuMga,  bad  sank  to  tta  lowest  levA  In  tte 
blatory  of  our  ooun^,  tbe  eopditlon  of  tbe  fannen.  eaoqp*  prob- 
ably  m  drougbt-etrkwn  anas,  baa  been  matertaUy  improved. 

It  to  a  fact  reeognlaBd  by  every  talr-miaded  dtlMn  tbat  for 
many  yeaza  prior  to  tbe  progtam  carried  ftxward  xaadm  tbe  Agrl- 
CQltoral  Artjiwtmwnt  Act.  Ameriean  agrleattare  bad  bam  on  an 
economic  dedlne.  We  bad  wttneamd  the  bolldtaig  of  a  paat  mm- 
Dluaaee,  tbe  fffntl"^*^  falling  of  commodity  prtaaa.  tbe  waakanlBg 
tbereby  of  butaatry.  buemeaa,  and  of  our  ftnaaeial  tn^ttuttona. 
TblB  materlany  aOeeted  tbe  poiebaataig  power  of  labor  and  tndoa- 
try  for  tbe  producta  of  tbe  farm  and  duprectated  tax  value  tbe 
unxtueta  of  tbe  fann  in  oomparlaon  to  tbelr  eaiebange  valve  for 
otber  oommodttlea  and  tber^iy  aeriouidy  affected  tba  ovdKly  ea- 
cbange  of  oommodltlea.  

Tbe  varied  adjustment  and  soa-oonaervatlan  pi<»giMM 
atlvtf  y  carried  <m.  wttb  tbe  farmera  bave  been  for  tbe 
lint,  of  reducing  and  rttipoalng  of  tbe  prevloarty 
unaalabte  aorplua  of  farm  eommodtttea;   eeeond,  to 
farmer  to  attain  a  xiMaonahle  return  for  bli  labor  Md  «n^la 
m^eatment;   and.  tblrd.  to  cnaerve  tbe  aofi  not  ooly  to 
generation  but  to  nneratlons  to  come. 

Tbe  loograma  referriDd  to  were  apoawwd  by  —ay  of  tba 
organlaatlan  groupa  and  tbat  soeb  prosrama  bave  be«i  of 
rial  value  la  evldenoed  by  tbe  faetn. 
from  American  agrlcottural  prodnetlro 

eat  It  bad  been  wben  wa  eonsld«  ty  -^—^——-. -.1^^- 

In  1083  tbe  groaa  ineffm^  firom  agrlculluiai  proanotMi  was  le.iH, 

000.000.    In  Va»k  tt  waa  #7,376,000,000.    In  IMS  It **  —  — • 

000.    m  lase  it  la  eattmatwl  ttila  tne 
doabtlaaa  wm  prova  to  be  mncb  greater  for  tba  , 

A  attnatlffn  In  all  prabaUUty  win  develap  la 
wltb  wblcb  many  of  tbe  Membera  of  tbe  Oaagm 
deal,  or  at  laaat  wttb  wblcb  we  rtiould  be  pi'apagad  to 
tnatanoe.  It  la  eattmatiwl  tbat  tbla  ymu%  prodaetton 

tbaa  win  be  cor 
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of  OmIm*  sMaral  fwos  tk  ^vould  a|ipear  ive 
to  itHT—  <<  BMC*  than  Oram  as,000,000  to 
■OH.  In  T«p»Jt  iitMfcMtM.    ilito  voukl  maan  at  the  aid 
va  woald  haw  a  mrphia  Ib  that  oommodl^  ocaoo.- 
„„„,„„„  ■^^     H  a  Ilka  aoipliia  ilioald  oeenr  ncBEt  yaar  we 

woold ha»a  tha MBMHOblam eei»ft<«tliic_na  ^  ^  jg.M?aj;g«^ 
tiM.MaplUK  waa  mnjOOOfiOO   iiuahtfa.    DeimaMd   prloaa   would 

Due  to  tha  deolilon  at  tha  amiwine  Oomt  of  tha  Qhltad  Statea. 
tha  Aarteultunl  Adtoetoaant  Act.  at  ooone.  U  no  lo^gtf  In  opora- 
Sm.  iSfto  mj  jQdfBant.  tha  provtakma  of  the  8oU  0«»8«rvaOon 
AJy* Jl^'nrit'lyUi,  '«*  th*  faraMB  to  deal  raooeiafuny  with  auch 
a  attuatkm  aa  X  hava  daacxfbed.  ^   .    _.       «w 

With  thla  iitaatlcA  oonfrontlagttM  ««>»«•  5<  ^f»f;[*^  .^ 
luBkw  aaDator  tram  Idaho  [Mr.  Fovsl  and  I  on  the  Itth  of  thla 
^M^  jototly  latrwtnoed  In  tha  aanato  of  the  Unltod  State,  a 
mmtmayobUaam  to  tha  euacUMBt  of  aMeaaary  laws  to  deal  with 
an  anklelpatad  rarptuHfe  and  thweliT  proride  lor  a  VOfpnanto 
laava  eomplata  NtoaMlltatton  at  Amarlean  asrleolture.  The  bill 
haa  baan  introduoad  In  the  hme  at  attnurtUag  the  Itanbera  of 
SnoM  to  aMTM  study  aTtte  ivoblem  and  with  the  further 
hOM  tf  lasultant  artmrwt-ff  laglalatlni.  The  bill  in  its  entirety 
eannot  be  dealt  wttiTwtthin  the  aOoUed  time  provided  eo  gen- 
araorty  on  thto  Unartraat.  but  I  shall  attempt  at  least  to  explain 
it  In  general  torma. 

Tha  bill  contalna  four  major  objacttrea. 

The  first  Is  parity  prtosa  to  farmers  for  normsl  suppUes  of  the  fiTe 
major  agrlcultuna  ocanmodltlca— cotton,  wheat,  cam.  rice,  and 
tobaeoo  Parity  prlcea  are  thoae  which  would  give  theae  major 
agricultural  nTinmM*****  at  aU  times  the  same  awrage  p«»cha»- 
lar  po««r  with  ngaid  to  tha  artldaa  farmers  buy  which  pre- 
iraUedto  tha  perlodfwm  19«  to  1M4.  Aa  to  tobacco,  however, 
the  period  would  be  from  1910  to  1929. 

The  sseond  obisctlve  is  parity  tnoome  for  the  fanner  or  a  net 
incocne  which  bears  to  the  income  of  the  nonagricultural  popula- 
tion the  same  relation  aa  prevailed  during  the  base  period. 

The  third  obJecUve  la,  without  interfering  with  parity  prices, 
to  latafitleh  an  ever-normal  nanary  for  each  of  the  five  major 
agricultural  oomnKMlitics.  Under  the  bill  the  ever-normal 
Banary  ta  rteslrmrrt  to  make  available  to  domestic  consumers 
iMtii  iiw  which  would  provide  adequate  suppUes  at  fair  prices  in 
veara  of  drought,  flood,  ae  other  adverse  conditions  as  well  as  in 
yaava  of  plenty,  and  vrtilc^  would  alao  take  care  of  profitable 
mcrta  dwlng  su^  ptftoda.  It  la  alao  contemplated  that  the 
evS-normal  granary  will  protect  the  consumer  from  abnormally 
high  prloaa. 

^Ihefourth  6b]aettva  la  to  conserve  our  national  aoil  reaources 
and  to  daisr  production  of  a  surpIuHge  for  which  there  is  no 
adaauata  martwi.  picasnt  or  prospective— a  nuphiaage  the  pro- 
dueUtm  of  which  deprlvea  tha  soil  of  its  fertility  without  pro- 
ducing eommenaorato  inooma  to  the  farmer  or  benefit  to  tha 
nikue. 

It  to  «"»""g  the  puipoaca  at  tha  biU  to  assure  the  farmer  sub- 
gteatlally  a  parity  return  for  normal  suppUes  of  major  agricul- 
tiyal  ^f^mwrntSHiam,  feMad  ott  tha  ttoory  that  such  a  return  la 
fair  to  all  oiv  ettlaana  aaA  that  national  proqperlty  cannot  exist 

1   la   agrimltiiral    pursuits   share    in   that 
Dm 'Mil  lajaets  the  phUoaophy  o<  acardty  to  the 
of  both  tha  riiwsii'nnTr  and  tha  farmer. 

It  ti  tlia  vlav  at  miaMflfs  of  tha  bill  that  it  wfll  bring  to  peas 
a  slaiiHlwil  naclBst  and  prafvant  vloieiit  fluetuationa  in  tha  cost 
~at  tesdrtofli  to  dairy  and  ttvastoe^  farmera  by  staMllalng  tha 
for  feed  prodocto  and  thsraby  sobstaatlally  aiding  dairy 
liaatisit  farmara  to  obtaining  a  parity  izioama. 

A  atoMa  auBBly  of  audi  matar  trrrnimmintt-  would  directly  ben- 
aftt  BnaaaaenMBd  thoaa  who  provide  storage  and  tran^ortation 

and  matartala,  and  would  provida  a  mora 
for  labor  ai^agad  In  thoaa  aetlvtUaa. 
provtrioBa  for  parity  paymmto  and  sur- 
._     _ under  aeal.  and 


Xh  ao 


yffyi^«i«^  l0  tiia  hill  that  tha  aurplus  reserve 
far  would  ba  avallabla  at  su]q;>ly  levels  and 
a  ttr*^*^*g  aOaet  cm  tha  farm  price, 
oooparatora  may  ba  required  to  divnt  baae 
«.««.  tha  produetlon  of  a  oooamodity  if  the  total  supply 
Bonnal  at  tha  }rf^^v^*^  at  a  maitetlng  year  and  If  the 
aivp^  la  idaqoata.  Such  diversion  la  cal- 
to  maka  aOactlva  tha  okjaetlva  at  parity  and  without  in- 
;  with  natotananea  Ot  parity  prloaa  and  likewise  to  make 
tha  ohjaotiva  of  aa  adequate  evar-aormal  granary  supply. 
Is  tha  —**»*"*  of  diversion  to  ba  ao  great  as  to 
at  tha  aad  of  tha  martcetlng  year  to  less 


than 
Tha 


hm  la  la 


qnotaa  m  movldad  hy  tha  measure  are  hiq>ar- 

enly  aOsettva  nadv  such  oooiMtiona  aa  I  ahall 

la  nnr  ranMka.    Whaa  tha  |wy*"*  prcvldad  in 

If  tha  total  aivply  of  a  major  agricultural 

at  tha  bMjIaBliov  Ot  a  martceting  year  exceeds  normal 

^  Bting  qootaa  are  than  to  ba 

tar  tha  ennaat  crop  of  a  oommodlty.    ThTia  tha 

tor  lT-*^~'*  la  a  total  SQpply  15 

to  iBBiii  at  wnaal  or  V^OOjOQO  bales:  com.  10  peroent 

af  aenud.  or  1.TUJ0OJ00O  bctfhala:  wheat,  other  than 

r  nsjOOOjOOO  bnah- 


eis;  rice.  10  pertsent  to  exceas  of  normal,  or  12,'lOOfiOO  bazrtis; 
dark  tobacco,  10  percent  in  excess  of  normal,  or  371.000,000 
pounds:  and  cigar  tobacco,  10  percent  in  excess  of  normal,  or 
416,000,000  pounds.  The  program  provided  by  the  bill  being  to 
t^Mratlon  suppliee  of  such  magnitude  would  not  frequently  occur 
because  of  the  volxintary  diversion  which  would  be  to  effect  from 
tim#>  to  time.  Such  large  supplies  would  not  likely  occur  except 
to  years  of  extraordinary  yields.  Such  martetlng  quotas  for  a 
cMnmodlty  would  be  so  fixed  as  to  make  available  during  the 
marketing  year  at  least  a  normal  supply  of  the  commodity  and 
would  to  no  event  be  less  than  normal. 

Under  the  provisions  <rf  the  bill  the  marketing  quota  for  any 
commodity  cannot  be  greater  than  the  ever-normal  granary  sup- 
ply level.  Should  a  farmer,  who  by  reason  of  flood,  drought,  or 
advene  conditions,  fall  to  produce  an  amount  equal  to  the  normal 
yield  of  at  least  half  of  his  base  acreage  for  a  commodity,  the 
quoto  would  not  be  effective. 

In  the  administration  of  the  act  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  provide  for  the  adjustment  admto- 
istratlon  through  Stote-wide  and  local  committees  or  associations 
of  farmers  wherever  practicable.  Cooperative  associations  are  to  be 
accorded  such  recognition  as  will  promote  efllcient  methods  of 
marketing  and  distribution.  Acreage  diversion  Is  to  be  carried  for- 
ward through  the  supervision  of  the  local  assodationa  of  farmers 
or  producers. 

The  measure  to  many  of  its  aspects  is  similar  to  a  measure 
contatolng  the  provisions  of  proposed  legl^atlon  recently  outlined 
to  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  A^culture  and  Forestry  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  before  the  Agricultural  Ccmunlttee 
of  the  House  by  representatives  of  various  farm-organization 
groups. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Pops]  and  I  have  toduded 
to  this  measure  provisions  different  from  provisions  to  other 
measures  of  a  similar  character  which  chiefly  have  to  do  with 
the  administration  of  the  program  and  which  provide  for  the 
holding  of  a  referendum  each  year  among  the  producers  of  a  com- 
modity to  determine  whether  toe  program  shall  go  toto  effect  aa 
regards  such  commodity. 

Under  such  referendum  if  for  any  year  more  than  one^third  of 
toe  producers  of  a  given  commodity  shoxild  vote  against  the  pro- 
gram, toen  for  that  year  it  would  not  be  made  effective  as  to  such 
commodity.  Shotild  two-thirds  or  more  of  toe  producers  of  svich 
commodity  at  such  referendum  vote  in  favor  of  the  program,  the 
program  for  such  year  would  toen  be  effective  as  to  such  com- 
modity. 

It  has  been  our  purpose  to  frame  the  measure  so  that  when 
toe  program  Is  made  effective  as  to  any  commodity,  its  control 
and  administration  shall  be  insofar  as  Is  possible  to  toe  hands 
of  toe  farmers  or  producers.  Such  provisions  are  desirable,  it 
would  seem,  and  would  make  toe  program  a  cooperative  one  among 
toe  fanners  and  render  toe  measure  more  certato  of  accomplish- 
ing toe  ends  for  which  it  is  designed.  In  otoer  words,  toe  desira- 
bility of  toe  program  wlto  regard  to  a  commodity  would  be  a 
question  to  be  determtoed  by  toe  producers  of  such  commodity. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  present  Soil  Conservatl(Xi  Act  at  toe 
present  moment  is  generally  operating  satisfactorily  among  the 
producers  and  under  present  conditions,  and  sxich  conditions  aa 
we  have  had  to  recent  years,  that  act  provides  a  good  agricultural 
program.  However,  good  crops  or  abnormal  cropa  would  doubtlaas 
to  a  short  period  create  a  large  surpltisage  to  major  commodities, 
and  our  contention  is  toe  Congress  should  provide  a  measure 
whereby  toe  farmers  of  toe  coimtry  would  be  prepared  to  deal 
wlto  such  a  situation.  Such  a  surplusage  would  likely  bring  to 
pass  depreaaed  prices  to  a  degree  rutoous  to  agriculture.  Conpress 
should,  to  my  Judgment,  prior  to  such  anticipated  condition,  be 
prepared  and  enact  a  well-considered  measure  to  deal  wlto  such 
a  condition. 

It  la  our  hope  that  bearings  will  be  had  on  the  measure  by  toe 
Oommlttee  on  Agriculture  and  FmesUy  of  toe  United  Stotes  Senate 
and  by  toe  Cotomittee  on  Agricultiu^  of  toe  House  of  Represento- 
tlves,  and  toat  all  interests  may  be  fully  and  prc^)erly  heard  at 
such  hearings,  tocluding  representetlves  of  the  varioua-farm  or- 
ganizations of  the  country  and  that  toey  will  preaent  any  sug- 
gestions toey  (X  any  of  toem  may  have  to  cnder  that  the  Congress 
may  be  jvepared  to  enact  a  well-considered  and  adequate  measure 
to  behalf  of  toe  farmers  of  the  country,  one  which  vrill  look  to 
taking  care  of  such  a  situation  as  likely  will  occur  to  toe  event 
of  a  large  surplusage  and  such  as  we  have  experienced  to  toe  past 
to  maJ<H'  agricultTiral  commodities. 

Natural  economic  laws  cannot  be  suq>ended.  set  aside,  or  aban- 
doned, and  nature  has  decreed  toat  to  this  country  agriculture 
is  baaic  to  our  todtistrial  system,  a  fact  which  has  been  recognized 
by  virtually  all  historians,  stetesmen.  and  economiste  throvighout 
our  national  life.  The  welfue  of  labor,  toe  welfare  <tf  other  to- 
dustrtes.  and  the  welfare  ot  toe  basic  Indiistry — agriculture,  go 
hand  to  hand.  Stetlstics  from  toe  Bureau  of  Census.  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  the  United  Stetes  Bureau  of  Labor  Stotistica. 
D^Murtment  of  Labor,  disclose  that  each  year  toe  annual  manu- 
factorera*  pay  roll  to  Ite  laborers  is  i4>prazlmately  the  same  to 
amount  aa  the  gross  Income  from  agricultural  production,  and 
toat  therefore  as  the  agricultural  tocome  Incraaaea  or  dacreaaea 
to  like  proportion  the  wage  pay  roH  tocreaaea  or  decreases,  deafly 
«|iy.torfT>g  that  labor  to  every  form  of  industry  aa  well  aa  industry 
Itaalf  and  tha  welfare  of  the  laboring  daas  all  go  hand  In  hand 
vtth  to*  wattara  of  the  farmers  of  tha  Matton. 


Monopoly  and  Wealth  Concentra^n 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRIK  SHIPSTEAD 

OF  MIMN2SOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Twadoy.  July  27  ^legislative  day  of  Thunday,  July  Ziy,  1937 


ABTICLB  ON  HON.   CHARLES  H.   MARCH. 

VXDBtAL  THAOB  COMlfiaSION 


OV  TBB 


Mr.  8HIPSTBAD.  Mr^  President.  I  ask  ananimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  oi  the  Record  an 
article  entitled  "Monopoly  and  Wealth  Concentratlan  World 
Problem",  on  Hon.  Charles  H.  March,  a  member  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  published  in  the  Washington  Star 
oJ  July  11.  1»37. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  i^cle  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcokd,  as  follows: 

[From  tha  Sunday  Star,  Washingtoo.  D.  C  July  11. 1987] 

MOKOFOLT    AH0    WUAlXa    COMCBMTaS'nOH    WOBLD    POTgjei*— TWSOT.aa 

H.  MABCH,  mmuL  TBASK  comffTswowa.  m  WOT  STJis  max  bmau. 

KBKSAMTB  woi.  ouwi'uiua  nmanDonrr — bsvolt  aasmar  pbi- 

jjomarBT  or  iiiiii  iiiit  aoanrr  aam  io  m  uiRVHaai< — new 

aim-Maaiovoi.T  imamuenom  m  uacum^ 
(By  Lucy  Salamanca) 

"Tbe  tmportaat  thing  la  not  If  one  be  Democrat  or  BepobUean. 
but  if  ha  be,  flret  of  all,  a  good  elUaen.  There  la  too  much  talk 
nowadays  of  party.  A  man  u  placed  to  an  offloe  of  traat  ptoaarlly 
to  serve  the  Nation,  and  political  afflltatlons  oertalnly  should  not 
overshadow  national  servioe.  What  any  oOclal,  reganUeas  of  partv, 
achievea  for  the  good  of  the  United  Statea  of  Amarlca  la  the  <mly 
thing  that  counta." 

So  speaka  one  of  the  moat  tovlgoratlng  petaonalitlaa  to  Waahlng- 
ton  today — a  man  itoo  haa  himself  been  kxAing  out  for  national 
totareats  for  ep^nagh  yeara  to  command  our  attention — Chailaa  H. 
March,  member  of  the  Federal  Ttode  Commtaslon  Invigorating 
seema  to  be  the  word  for  an  ofBclal  to  Waahington  today  who. 
wlto  fine  regard  for  toe  idolatrous  trend  of  toe  times  and  the 
current  vague  for  passionate  afflllatlnna,  persists  to  the  abnple  and 
atralgbtf  oraratd  beUef  that  a  quesUon  may  have  two  sldaa,  and  who^ 
fMrt,*^  against  monopoly,  can  stiU  aaaert,  "Tban  Is  always  more  than 
one  angle  to  every  question.    No  Juat  man  can  overlook  that  fact." 

Ai^x^nted  to  the  Cammlasion  on  February  1. 1B20.  Oolond  March 
to  the  yeara  between  has  had  an^de  upportimlty  to  obaerve  at 
cloae  hand  aU  the  ups  and  downs  of  our  economic  piimaas,  nar 
tlonal  trenda.  and  industrial  contributlana  or  abusea.  And  ha  haa 
done  eo  from  a  vantage  potot  that  haa  provldad  him  wlto  a  back- 

Kund  for  Judgment  of  world  condttlona  and  posslWe  revarbera- 
u  wlthto  our  own  boundaries.  He  speaks  wlto  unquestioned 
autoority,  then,  when  he  predicts  Inevitahle  upheavals  unleas  rtepa 
ai«  taken  to  toterrupt  or  divert  toe  todicated  swing  of  toe 
cycle.  The  legislation  xmder  which  toe  OomnHsslon  operates  is 
designed  to  accomidlto  thla  very  thing  and  wlto  the  recent  ezpan- 
Blon  cf  the  Oommiasian's  duties  and  powers,  under  the  RoWnacm- 
Patman  un  agaliwt  unlawful  dlaerlmlnatloD  to  trade  practloea, 
^ty^  the  general  trend  agatost  monopoly  to  aU  quartera,  thla  body 
of  five  Preaidentlal  appcdnteea  haa  become  iDcreaalngly  Important 
to  the  matotenanee  at  toe  todlvldual  cltteenls  rights. 

About  a  fortnight  ago.  before  an  aasemblage  of  retail  groeers 
gathered  ta  Boaton,  Colonel  March  dedared:  Tn  its  tooadeat 
mtpaatB  toe  problem  of  monopoly  and  oonoentration  of  wealto  la 
a  world  proUem.  It  underliea  the  dvU  war  to  Spain,  the  Oonmm- 
nlst  ivrolutlon  to  Russia,  the  death  of  democracy  to  other  oonn- 
trlea.  It  haa  toppled  ktogs  from  thair  thraoea.  It  will  drtve  to 
dlaaater  dlctatora,  whether  economic  or  political,  who  thwart  tbm 
naaaea  ta  their  effort  to  achieve  a  better  standard  eg  living  and 
greater  economic  securtty.  The  whole  world  Is  ta  revolt  against 
that  phlloaophy  of  unneoeasary  acardty  whldi  haa  been  the  phlloa- 
oi^y  of  private  monopoly." 

Here  la  an  opinion  that  fi»*««*—  ftom  a  descendant  of  that 
Hugh  March  who  landed  to  Newburyport  to  1685,  a  man  who  haa 
for  toe  greater  part  of  hla  llf e  been  a  lepresentottve  of  that  dasa 
generally  refanred  to  aa  -weatth"  and  yet  whoee  career  has  been 
diettogulshed  by  the  oonalstent  upholding  of  the  rights  of  the 
*>«»«».««  man.  H  waa  a  lawyer",  stotea  Oolnid  Mardi.  *^  wanted 
to  do  aomethlnc  that  might  be  construed  aa  nattomal  aervlee. 
TbM.Vn  why  I  drat  eame  to  thla  Cnmmlaslmi " 

He  la  a  man  of  commanding  physique,  a  flna.  ffeaak  enuuteuanea, 
and  a  tranatant.  winning  smlla.  Ha  ■pealrs  wtth  eonvlctkm,  but 
ktnilltnBlf   fiTT*  t*^'^  «>  !»  .11  K«  i^y.  t>M.  qii^Mtv  oT  tmnsrtl^llt^— 

a  conadoua  effort  to  ba  Just.    Hla  are  no  mUk-aad-water  opInVms 
and  hla  straightforward  lapg***e*  to  dealing  wlto  tooae 
sRxmd  whleh  any  mr"****'  of  pubUe  r^l*****  might        ^ 
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Be  doea 


toot,  la  another  refk«slili«  Indication  of  his  tndlvtdaaltty. 
not — and  we  reeerd  this  gratatuUy— 'rafef  one 
stoiply  answers  a  qiMatlon  to  ao  many  woida. 

"When  the  doctrine  of  socialism-,  he  comment 
around  thla  countiy  SO  yean  ago.  one  cf  the  moat  posMrful  aigu- 
menta  agatost  it  waa  that  It  would  onwrteinn  a  flkae  people  to  ba 
sn^loyeea  of  the  State.  We  were  nourlahad  by  tha  pldloaophy 
that  abUlty,  courage,  and  hooeaty  reaped  tha  jittering  prlaa  of 
business  Independence.  Thla  prospect  of  fiaeduin  the  Anerlcaa 
people  were  unwlUing  to  exchange  for  any  aUen  ayalem  of  guaern- 
ment  or  bnalneas  that  would  wmdemn  tham  to  tha  bondage  of 
a  Job. 

-But  while  we  were  keeping  a  wary  eye  on  sodallam  tha  loas  of 
freedom  came  from  another  quarter.  Today  most  of  na  ta  tadua- 
try  work  not  for  the  Government,  but  for  entltlea  quite  aa 
aonal  and  frequently  as  remote.  The  giant  mooopoly  haa 
moat  of  ua  on  Ita  pi^  roll  and  the  old  order  of  the 
proprietor  la  Caat  fading  away.  At  the  turn  of  tha  last 
only  60.7  pettjent  of  all  manufactured  products  were  made  toy 
porattona.  By  1919  thla  percentage  had  rtasn  to  87  peresat.  Today 
it  la  ta  the  nalghharhood  of  95  paroant." 

Colonal  Mardi  la  not  sure  that  Independent  merchanta  ta  this 
country,  ta  view  of  monnpoltsMc  trends,  "wlU  long  oonttoue  ta 
eat  of  the  bread  of  tadependenDe.** 

It  may  be",  he  aaauta,  "that  ta  aa  eeonomle  ■jalisin  whleh  aeefea 
to  develop  efldeney  to  fta  maslnnna  Umtta  there  la  no  pUwe  tor 
the  independent  proprietor-  and  that  wlthto  a  few  yeam  most  of 
them  will  etthar  hsva  taoorporatad  wtto  " 
through  tha  wringer  of  baaknqitey  and  Uquldatten.' 

due  to  the  ■leiiail  of  the  ehata  store.  Colooal  March  gave  aoma  tater- 
eattng  flgurea  ta  fflnatntlon.  A  atndy  by  the  FKleral  Tkade  Cont- 
mlsslan.  he  potatod  ont,  showed  that  there  are  ta  this  eoontoy  thraa 
national  grocery  chataS  which  operate  aaarly  96j090  ratatt  storsa 
aad  do  aa  annnal  Tnlnsai  of  $U004XN)jOOO.  One  of  thaae  dialna 
operatea  more  toaa  ISfiOO  storea,  wlto  total  aalsa  of  more  toaa 
gljOOO/no/no.  AIbo  lalaa  by  chataa  lutssasiit  approKhnately  ID  par- 
cent  of  the  aggregate  retan  aalea  ta  tha  Ilhltad  Statea.  la 
lar  llnaa,  anch  aa  gniustles  and  drags,  tha  prupciltua  of 
dona  toy  chataa  la  aubatantlally  largsr  than  ta 

*"n>e  attoatlon  of  tha  nilan«ii~ 
glvea  ua  a  new  phaaa  of  an  old  problem,  that  of  nMnopoly.  a 
lem  that  toudiaa  at  every  point  of  our  eoanointe  and 

Gctog  back  Into  hlatary  %o  ittustrate  the  aaetant  avlla  of 
oly.  Odand  March  potated  out  that  prtea  fljcing  and  other 
oUstlc  scheoies  hava  been  familiar  to  men  of  all  agea,  ftom  andeat 
China  and  Bgypt.  through  toe  days  of  Suropean  mereantlUsm  to 
the  present.  -And  men  of  all  agea-,  he  oommenta,  -have  obeerved 
that  toe  mmmon  people,  caught  between  tha  Jawa  of  thdr  own 
need  and  the  power  of  monopdy,  have  had  their  Ilvca  erudiad  and 
their  children's  children  sdd  toto  slavery  .- 

Cdond  Mardi  dtte  Berle  and  Meana  ta  thdr  book.  ITie  Modem 
Corporation  and  Private  Property,  to  show  that  900  giant  ootpora- 
tions  contrd  naaily  SO  peroent  of  all  corporate  aaete  to  the  United 
States,  and  that  If  thaas  axporatkma  contlmia  to  grow  at  toe  avar- 
ice rate  at  which  they  grew  from  1909  to  1999, 40  mora  years  wpuld 
find  them  awning  atin»ri«»«»i  industry  100  percent.  Or.  If  they  oon- 
ttoue to  grow  at  the  rate  they  tacreaaed  from  199ft  to  1919.  theae 
900  corporatlana  would  own  aU  Amarlean  ladnatoy  to  90  yaars. 

Wlto  theee  facte  btf ore  ua  we  inquired  of  the  Oommlsrtnner  what 
tha  United  Stotea  Oovemmant  la  doing  about  toe  dtuattoa.  Tha 
moat  recent  antlmonopdy  law.  wa  learn,  la  tha  Bobtoaon-Patmaa 
Act. 

in»  hlatary  of  aatttrvat  teglstatlan  aad  Ma  enforeemeat  ta  the 
United  Stotee-.  esplalna  Odoad  March,  -oontalna  alternating  pe- 
rioda  of  activlly  and  quiaaoenoe.  Jtiat  now  we  seem  to  ba  on  the 
creat  of  a  wave  of  activity.  The  reeent  psawgi  of  the  UtOity 
H«iH««g  rkwn^mnj  Act.  the  BdBtaacn-PatniaB  Act.  and  atmllar  lagto- 
laUon.  todicat<w  that  thora  la  a  deddad  revival  of  intecast  ta  the 
subject  of  monopoly.  The  progresdve  elentente  ta  both  major 
poUticd  partlea  hava  never  lost  tatereat  ta  It.  aad  tha  ptotfongaa  of 
boto  ptodga  a  luueaad  attaamt  to  anforoe  aad  atoengthaa  tha  Uws 
ilTiT«C"«^  to  protect  the  pnblio  agatost  monopdy. 

-It  la  one  tolng  to  tavdgh  against  monopdy  ta  gOMtal  aad  qutla 
another  to  attodc  aad  rtldolva  It  ta  a  partleaiar  case.  Ih  two 
famous  eaaee.  where  It  waa  aought  to  diaedva  tha  Uaitsd  Stataa 
Sted  oorporatton  aad  the  InternatloBd  Harveater  Oo.  aa  ualawtai 
morwydlea  the  ooarte  refused  to  daerae  thdr  dlaadatlan.  Thoy 
hdd  that  not  mere  power  and  alae  but  bdiavlor  la  tha  tad  of  un- 
lawful monopdy.  This  Is  the  familiar  doetrtaa  of 
varsv  bad  traata.  Under  sndi  a  doetrtaa  It  la  pfdhia  f c 
cem  to  dominate  an  entire  industry  and  dimtwate 
yet  not  to  be  an  unlawful  monopoly.  The  doetrtaa  of  Igood  tnistir 
waa  no  mora  toan  a  development  of  the  ao-eallad  nda  of  rasaon. 
irtasn  toe  Supreme  Court  hdd  that  not  every  wnWnattoa  ta  ra- 
stratat  of  tnde  la  a  vtalatton  of  law.  toot  only  tbooa  awnblnattoaa 
vrhich  unreaaonahly  rastrato  toada.- 

AIl  theee  facte  wen  before  Congrees  when  the 
Act  WM  pMsad.  prohltolttag  oertata  fama  of 
•ad  related  practloae.  Thla  reoent  piaee  of 
an  amoMlmant  to  a  aaetloa  of  the  Oaytoa  Act.  pnaad  la  ttM.  la 
the  words  of  Odond  Mardi.  -Qn  tha  whoto.  thla  aoar  Isar  la  aal»- 
dance  amdiea  tha  phlloaophy  which  the  Supraaaa  Ooort  bald  to 
underlie  theCSaytan  Act.  naa»aly,  to  piavant  practlaw  wMdh.  If  aot 
'  awaapoiy.** 
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TiM  VM«nl  TMto  OammlMloD  la  niMle  up  of  five  Oonunimonen. 
MDolnttd  toy  ttm  rmaf&nat  tad  oonfirmed  by  tta*  Senate,  ftnd  not 
MrSaa  thrw  of  tte  OommlMlonnw  may  belong  to  the  aaine 
Smeal  ptfty.  PrMcnt  membenhlp  Is  Charke  H.  Much.  Repub- 
fiolii.  or  MUancMta,  ''»«<>w»iL«;  wilUam  A.  Ayree.  Democrat,  of 
ygHT^T  ^ce  chalnnaa:  CtarUBd  8.  Vergusaii.  Jr„  Democrat,  ox 
north  ffariT't"*:  Bwla  L.  Davis.  Democrat,  of  Tennevee.  and 
r  BepubUcan.  oC  CHilo.  Bach  January  the  Commls- 
at  Its  membtxB  to  aenre  as  ehalrman  for  the 
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i^MtantnlstraUTe  and  quaaljudlclal  tribunal,  the  FMeral  Trade 
^i.fT""'*— «""  was  organlasd  March  16.  1915.  and  Is  one  of  the  oldest 
iBdapendsnt  Ootemmeat  afendes.  lU  work,  both  legal  and 
•eonbmic  fUls  into  several  divisions.  While  it  has  the  powers  at 
MDWal  invastltatlan  Its  principal  function  Is  to  prevent  "unfair 
methods  at  compeUtlon  In  eommerce.'*  As  the  Supreme  Court 
f^wmwwtm^  \%  up.  **m  the  nature  of  things  It  was  Impoeslble  to  de- 
tnihf  and  deflne  In  advance  just  what  constituted  unfair  com- 
pstttlOB.  and  In  the  final  analysis  ft  became  a  question  of  law 
after  the  facts  were  aaeertalned." 

As  a  result,  every  caae  must  be  considered  on  Its  own  facts. 

•"< *\t  speaking",  enli^  Colonel  March.  "It  has  been  our 

■r— p  thSv^Ur  trade  praetloas  fall  within  two  broad 
s  first,  those  which  Involve  an  element  of  fraud  or  dls- 
mmmmJtg  and  aeoond.  thoee  not  inherently  dishonest,  but  which 
are  lesUkme  of  fair  competition  within  the  meaning  of  the  anti- 


favor. 


•Ho 
for  undue 


ever  feared  fair  competition  or  ssked 

The  OommlsBlom  subscribes  to  that  tenet  of 
■ood  iMHlaaaB  and  bOf^ta  It  to  the  limit  of  Its  powers.  It  has 
lor  tta  parpoee  the  aldli«  at  tagttlmats  business  In  the  establlsh- 
of  standards  of  sound  luinlnfi  ethics  and  principles.  It 
«i^«#  the  rules  of  bostosss  conduct  must  come  within  the 
m  the  eyeo  of  the  Oommlsskm  all  members  of  a  given 
iBdiMliy  an  on  tho  sHns  basis  of  con^Mttttve  rights  and  the  role 
at  the  Oommlsdoa  Is  that  of  a  disinterested  and  impartial  lunplre. 
^rho  laAts  that  the  game  of  oompetltlan  be  played  fairly  and 
wtthin  the  buundartss  of  law."  _       ,_       _^       * 

Awmtm^  ths  acts  Of  eumpetlUon  the  Commission  refers  to  ss 
•unfMr^  are  mjsrepresentstlon  and  mMvandlng  of  products, 
dafaiiiatliin  of  competltar  and  fklse  dlivaragament  of  his  products. 
luteal  prlea  discrimination,  illegal  selling  below  coat,  commercial 
tettery.  IDMal  law  of  loas  leaders.  Utegal  rotating,  inducing  breach 
of  ooBtrwBi  wUlfuUy  to  Injure  competitor,  diculatlng  threats  of 
liinii^iiiiwnt  suits  In  bod  fatth.  full-line  forcing  to  suppress  com- 
p^tt"n.  and  jnr*-^w  off  and  imitation  of  trade-marks. 


Trans-Polar  Aviation  Flights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
',  7ii^  Z7  {legislati9e  daif  of  Thundaji,  July  22),  1937 


THI  WASHINaTON  F06T  BT  BIDIIXT  OLBON 


Ifr.  SCHWIUJDfBACH.  Ifr.  President.  last  Sunday 
than  appwzcd  in  tlw  Watfiington  Post  a  very  interesting 
article  toy  Sidney  CMaon  on  the  Question  of  tlie  recent  trans- 
polar  flights  of  Russian  aviators.  The  article  is  written  in 
almiis  tenns.  but  netertheleas  is  of  a  scientiflc  nature,  and 
|giginli  the  iriimt"**^  thesis  that,  for  purposes  of  aviation. 
tsavd  over  Um  Arctic  Sea  is  much  more  safe  and  much  more 
lAetat  ttun  travd  over  ttie  Atlantic  or  Pacific  Ocean. 
A  rtadtw  ot  tiM  aztlde  win  lead  inevitably  to  the  conchi- 
Aa  thai  for  aviatian  purposes  the  Toritocy  of  Alaska  and 
Hm  state  of  Washlngtoa  are  both  much  doeer  to  the  great 
capMali  o(  ■orope  than  are  the  cities  and  States  on  the 


X  9A  onaniBioue  consent  that  the  article  may  be  printed 
Id  tte  AppenrtiT  of  the  Baooae. 

Ttere  beii«  no  ohjeetton,  the  arttde  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rboobd,  as  foDows: 


WBK  Livw  oar  Wkkh  Msjt  C*ar 
TO  Lun 
(B7  SMnejr  OiBon) 
tte  ah^  of  empire  sailed  fMm  Cirttiage  and  onee  the 
rolled  ottt  of  Bone,  the  hlatsty  wrtten  say. 


the  tremendous  fianacama  of  the  osntarles  Into  a  little 
and  you  see  the  path  of  supremacy  in  the  vrarld  going 
with  ths 


Even  as  the  course  of  empire  went  north  from  Babylon  and 
Ch&ldea  to  Nineyah  and  Rhodes,  so  the  chariots  of  the  Caesars  at 
last  went  north  to  Oa\il.  ^  . 

In  the  charts  of  the  scientists  of  history  the  curve  of  power, 
linked  with  the  names  of  the  great  cities  of  the  ewrth.  slides 
Bteadlly  northward.  Today  the  controlling  centers  of  the  world— 
London.  New  York.  Tokyo,  Moscow,  Paris — are  hxuidreds  of  miles 
north  of  the  old  centers  of  empire,  as  man  has  moved  farther  away 
from  the  easy  living  of  the  hot  countries.  ,     ^  ^  „.,...  , 

Today  we  come  at  last  Into  the  final  stage  of  what  Vllhjalmur 
Stefanason.  the  great  Arctic  explorer,  has  called  "the  northward 
course  of  the  empire." 

Now  north  meets  north. 

Now,  at  last,  begins  the  final  and  greatest  link  among  the  na- 
tions, the  vdtlmate  welding  of  all  the  great  northern  powers 
through  the  air,  ^    ^^.  . 

The  two  nonstop  flights  of  the  Soviet  airmen  to  this  country 
were  the  exact  opposite  of  stunt  flights.  They  carried  not  ping- 
pong  balls  but  scientific  instruments.  Their  paths  were  as  coldly 
mapped  and  their  flights  as  accurately  achieved  as  Is  now  possible 
in  the  range  of  hviman  knowledge. 

Remember,  the  Soviet  airmen  started  out  on  a  nonstop  Moscow- 
to-San  Pranclsco  flight  Just  2  years  ago  this  August.  They  were 
forced  to  run  back,  875  miles  after  the  take-oft,  because  of  a 
faulty  feed  line. 

BOUTSB   ASS   XXFLOEXD   OVEB   WO>U>   SOOF  TOP 

A  collective  oollectivist  grofui  went  up.  The  Russians,  with  all 
the  self-consciousness  of  a  new  nation,  felt  ashamed  before  the 
world.  They  vowed  that  the  next  try  would  not  fall.  Thus  2 
years  later  one  group  of  their  aviators  lands  near  Seattle  from 
Ifoecow  and  a  second  group  flies  to  San  Jacinto,  Calif. 

But  the  new  link  is  not  to  be  purely  Rxisslan. 

Pan  American  Airways,  with  its  vast  reeouroes  of  some  of  the 
finest  skilled  flying  manpower  now  existent  in  the  world,  is  ac- 
tively engaged  in  exploring  commercial  routes  over  the  wccld's  roof 
top. 

Other  countries  are  engaged,  some  secretly,  some  openly,  in  study 
of  possible  routes. 

And  the  technical  advisers  of  the  great  air  lines  are  men  who 
smile  with  the  melancholy  wisdom  of  men  who  know,  but  are 
weary  of  proving  their  knowledge,  at  the  layman's  fear  of  the 
Arctic. 

Stefansson,  the  explorer,  has  lived  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
Home  50  years,  has  studied  history,  anthropology,  and  geography 
for  more  than  30  years,  and  has  lived  more  than  10  full  years  in 
the  polar  itqglons. 

This  man.  lean,  tall,  Nordic,  clear-eyed,  has  devoted  a  great 
many  years  of  his  life  to  scouting  the  beliefs  and  superstitions 
about  the  so-called  "frozen  North",  to  which  the  average  man.  in 
simple  Ignorance,  clings. 

He  often  begins  by  citing  a  few  more  general  b^efii  held  by 
most  people.  One  of  these  is  that  the  ostrich.  In  an  effort  to  hide 
from  Its  enemies,  bxirles  Its  head  In  the  sand.  As  a  scientist, 
after  careful  research  and  after  talking  It  over  with  scores  of 
explorers,  he  has  discovered  that  the  legend  is  utterly  untrue, 
that  the  ostrich  Is  one  of  the  canniest  birds  extant,  and  that  it 
survives  and  propagates  Its  kind  by  being  smart  enough  never, 
never  to  do  anything  so  foolish  as  burying  its  head  in  the  sand. 
But  literary  references  carry  that  story  back  to  60  B.  C.  He  sajrs 
the  tale  will  probably  never  die,  so  flrmly  is  it  rooted  in  the  world's 
mythology. 

DENIES  NORTH  POLE  BSEEDS  ICXBEBOS 

He  also  can  prove  that  wolves  dont  rim  in  packs;  that  musk 
oxen.  In  herds,  do  not  form  little  circles,  with  the  calves  in  the 
center,  to  protect  themselves  from  wolf  attacks,  and  he  Is  death 
on  the  belief  so  generally  held  that  icebogs  originate  at  the 
North  Pole. 

"There  hasnt  been  an  Iceberg  at  the  North  Pole  for  himdreds  of 
thousands  of  years",  he  said  In  Washington  the  other  day. 
"Kvery  school  child  should  know  by  now  that  most  Icebergs 
originate  in  Greenland:  that  an  Iceberg  can  only  come  about  by 
breaking  away  Xrom  a  mountain  glacier  at  the  seaside;  and 
that    •     •     •." 

He  can  blast  a  few  other  pet  beliefs,  too.  One  of  the  best  Is  that 
theory,  which  is  now  practically  welded  Into  the  marrow  of  present- 
day  eating  habits,  that  a  balanced  diet  is  essential  to  health. 
Stefansson  once  lived  on  an  Ice  floe  for  6  months.  Throughout 
that  period  he  ate  nothing  but  seal  meat  and  seal  blubber.  At  the 
end  at  the  0  months  he  was  In  perfect  health — not  because  ot  any 
unxisual  persozud  vigor,  as  the  rest  of  the  expedition  had  the  same 
diet  and  thrived  equally— but  because  the  stomach  can  easily 
adapt  Itself  to  almost  any  diet. 

"It  is  only  the  mind  that  refuses  to  adapt  Itself  to  certain 
foods",  he  says.  To  prove  that  his  experience  was  not  unusxial  he 
repeated  the  experiment  for  the  beneflt  of  scientists  in  a  New 
York  hospital.  For  1  year  he  and  another  scientist  lived  In 
Hew  York  City,  and  throvtghout  the  time  ate  nothing  but  meat  of 
various  kinds — ^no  breads,  no  butter,  or  vegetables  or  fruit  or 
milk — ^Just  meat. 

BRTAMSSON   SHOWS  PAXXACaS   ABOUT  POOD 

That  is  why  Stefansson  smUed  wearily  20  years  ago  during  the 
**meatlees  Thursday"  period  of  the  World  War,  when  learned 
pundits  wrote  excitedly  about  the  danger  to  the  civilized  world 
of  a  scarcity  of  sugar.  His  knowledge  of  history  had  shown  him 
that  sugar  was  virtually  unknown  300  years  ago  and  was  a 
magnifloent  luxury  even  100  years  ago  in  most  of  the  world. 


The  Bcoiittag  of  aU  thsss  beliefs  prepares  one  for  Stsftmsson's 
eool  and  sans  Inststenos  that  the  Arotle  Oosaa  la  ths  great  high- 
way of  the  futura— not  Just  booause  it  la  a  short  cut  that  saves 
aa  much  as  6.000  miles  of  travel  for  a  world  whose  hurry  Inoraassa 
evary  year,  but  because  the  ArcUo  rsglooa  era  a  safe,  a  healthful. 
aiMl  a  beautiful  plaoe  to  live  in  and  know. 


Hla  azgumanta  for  the  uaablUty  of  the  Aietlo  Ooaan  for  a 
merdal  air  route  seem  as  sound  as  they  are  faaelnatlng.  Mr  ooa 
thing,  ha  says,  the  Antlo  la  the  on*  nlMa  la  the  worid  where  you 
can  land  safuy  at  any  time  if  your  plana  la  in  dUBealty. 

You  domt  beUere  that?    Listen: 

Stefansson  describes  the  Arctic  Ocean  aa  a  ssa  of  flat  toe.  This 
ice  makes  perfect  landing  fields.  If  the  dlAsulty  la  small,  the 
planea  can  be  repaired  on  the  spot  and  oan  take  off  again  without 
danger.  If  the  plane  is  ssHously  damaged,  another  laasua  plana 
can  land  with  psneet  safety  a  few  feet  away. 
'  U  the  regUm  Is  partlculariy  inacoswlbla.  or  If  iweua  to  delayed 
for  any  reason,  the  crew  and  pssswigars  can  live  ou  the  loe  in 
nearly  poteot  oomfOrt  and  without  sirasslve  hardah^)  almost 
indefinitely. 

He  knows  be^  dona  it.  Be  knows  that  the  great  vtOat  sea 
teems  with  life— that  ssato  ars  everywhere  esoept  In  the  heavy 
crumpled  toe  near  the  shares  of  land  In  the  area;  that  polar  bears 
abound. 

He  can  prove  to  you  that  the  average  flying  weather  at  the 
North  Pole  to  far  better  than  anywhere  in  the  north  tenverate 
re^ona,  that  there  to  lees  excuse  for  a  flying  accident  there  than 
in  our  own  nearby  Allegheny  Uountalns.  that  fog  to  nearly  un- 
known, and  but  slight  compared  to  the  Grand  Banks  of  New- 
foundland and  In  the  North  Atlantic  where  the  Gulf  Stream's 
warm  current  meets  the  ^'•^""g  ice  from  the  north. 


GAM  LIVX  Olf  ABCIIC 

One  of  the  great  advantages,  of  course.  In  knowing  about  and 
utilialng  the  plenitude  of  seals  to  that  ttoc  ex^orer  can  thus  Bre 
off  the  count^  and  may  avoid  loading  down  hto  expeditian  with 
preserved,  vitamin-lacking  foods.  Sven  as  late  as  the  Peary  dadi 
to  the  pole,  the  Arctic  eacplorers  thou^t  of  that  vast  sea  as  a 
desert  of  loe,  uninhabited  ^by  any  animate  of  any  sort. 

Stefansson  Showed,  somewhat  to  the  chagrin  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  Havre,  liont.,  that  nowhere  in  the  polar  area  doee  the  tempera>- 
ture  ever  fall  below  54  degrees  below  aero,  or  at  least  that  no  such 
temperatures  have  been  recorded  by  weather  stations  In  the  past 
40  years,  while  a  Montana  winter  often  touches  98  degrees  bdow. 
sun,  54  degrees  below  zero  to  ct^d  enouj^  for  anyone,  yon  say. 

But  he  can  show  that  It  seldom  gets  that  cold,  and  that  an 
Arctic  summer  at  sea  often  records  ten^Mraturea  m  July  and 
August  above  those  for  NSfW  York  and  Chicago  on  the  same  day, 
while  inhuMl.  away  finm  the  sea  bregme.  temperaturea  often  hit 
nearty  as  high  in  the  shade  as  those  In  Needles.  Aria^  of  more 
than  100  degrees  above. 

Thus  he  and  the  other  eelenttota  graduaUy  axe  breaking  down 
oar  wide  gvneral  i^Boranoe  of  actual  condltlona  at  the  pole  and 
thereabouts.    And  as  sctenttots  they  can  prove  their  sswiitloTis 

lior«  than  12  years  ago  Stefansson  wrote  a  book  on  ths  north- 
ward course  of  empire,  and  In  it  he  devoted  a  chapter  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  commeiclal  flights  over  the  pole.  Oonunsrolal  fll^ta, 
remember,  are  those  where  the  stops  are  frequent  and  the  fl^ts 
wen  within  the  eruising  range  of  wen-equipped  airporta. 

■ven  then  he  vlsuallBBd  a  chain  of  weather  stations  and  a  chahi 
of  airporta  throughout  the  Azctlo.  Ttoday  he  q;>eaks  wltti  bresith- 
taklng  iissiislnnas  of  ths  actual  practteahlhty  in  a  fSfw  years  of 
regular  flights  tram  Chicago  to  Calcutta,  from  Mew  York  to  Bom- 
bay, from  Wsshlngtan  to  Tbl^o. 

mnr  AvxATsnr  ba  uwamiaiiT  oar  raacm 

Always  these  flights  are  predicated  on  the  factor  of  world  peace. 
With  BUMla  and  Jim>an  at  each  other's  throats,  there  wfll  be  no 
zegular  air  servlos  over  the  pole  to  Tolqro,  obvloudy  «iaugh— ^ust 
as  the  air-mall  and  passenger  routes  between  Moscow  and  Berlin 
have  been  dtoeontlnued.  A  German  who  wants  to  avoid  the  day- 
and-a-half  train  rtdo  to  Moscow  firom  Berlin  must  fly  to  London, 
thence  to  Stoekholm.  and  then  to  Moscow.  Bren  that  to  shorter, 
although  more  expensive,  than  the  train. 

The  capttaltotlo  natlaoa.  of  course,  are  naturally  behind  the  dio- 
tator-e^troUed  countries  In  thrusting  Into  the  Arctic.  The  Soviet 
has  been  plowing  new  air  routes  and  new  ah^  routes  apd  bulldlag 
new  railroads  tar  into  Its  own  north.  Where  a  few  yean  ago  only 
three  vesseto  In  an  history  had  made  the  Northeast  Passage  Tovage 
from  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula  around  the  Arctto  Ocean  to  the 
PacUo  Ocean  and  Vladtvostok— last  year  alone  14  Sovtat  cargo 
ships  plied  the  route,  and  m  idl  160  vussels  of  theTTBion  of  Sovtat 
Socialist  Republics  carrlod  276,000  tons  of  cargo  to  and  from  yarl- 
ous  points  along  the  Arctle  Sea. 

Thus,  the  Northeast  Passage,  If  not  the  much-longw-aosight^te 
Ncvthwest  Passage— has  been  prepared  for  eommerce  one  of  the 
most  htotorle  of  man's  triumphs  over  the  elementa. 

But  its  taken  10  long  years  of  preparation.  Some  ST  weather 
stations  line  the  Arctic  Sea  in  Soviet  Siberia.  The  decadst  in- 
tensive labors  Inelude  chart  making,  arduous  ezplosmtlana.  study 
of  ooean  and  weather  currents,  the  establtohmant  of  radio  ite- 
tkms  for  sdenttflo  research  and  for  aerial  and  marine  navtgatocs' 
guidance,  and,  lastly,  increasing  air  eqdoratlon. 

Thto  culminated  2  months  sgo  in  the  establtohmspt  of  the  Soviet 
weather  station  on  an  Ice  floe  at  the  Morth  Pole  ttssU.  so  that 
the  WQCld's  daUy  weather  report  now  tatfudH  e 


What  a  tentflo  advance  from  the  atatus  of  but  a  few 
But  It  to  the  flowering  of  a  superb  dniam.  a 
the  best  of  man's  noblSBt  aaptoatloni  with  tha  warwat  of  hto  i 
rial  dsabes. 

One  day  the  Otalted  Statea  and  «^«****»  will  Uaa  tta ) 
ahorss  with  radio  weather  statlona  and  with  ahporta.  Ths*  day  to 
not  fiir  off .  Row  wa  fly  the  Paelfle  on  a  regular  auliadwie.  and  toi  a 
few  montha  we  ehaO  have  two  tegular  air  Unas,  one  AwMttoan  and 
one  Brittoh.  plying  the  great  ctode  luoto  over  the  Hotth  Attantte 
with  maU  and  r«sB>ngBrs. 

South  Amsrtoa  to  linked  more  tkomaj  to  us  almoat  dally. 
neoemhsT  the  President  sailed  on  the  eeuBtryis 
for  almoat  17  days  hmcM.  and  forth  to  Bi 
tloii.    Bto  Secret  Servloe  men  made  tt  in  a  mere  wattw  of  honn 
by  air. 

Oo^  the  north  remains  for  aerial  eonquast    ^ 

Stefansson  has  said,  and  sajFs  it  again,  that  we 
dream  latg^  and  plan  sensibly  to  bdng  ths  Arctto  Into  < 
One  day  we  win  tap  the  huge  mineral  leeouresa  of  tha  niarth.  ha 
predtota,  and  then  great  elttoa  wlU  flc 
women  wlU  move  naturally  into  the  north. 

The  Uggeat  draw-back,  he  amllss,  to  ths 
sandfltos,  and  horseflies— which  are  found  in  unoountabto  numben 
on  the  Islands  and  lake  shores  inland  inside  the  Aretto  Girete. 
do  not  exist  on  the  Polar  Sea  ttsstf ,  of  course,  but  they 
striking  heU  of  muA  of  the  hitsrlor,  he  Bays.  But  tha  Ittlte  beau- 
tiful lakee  they  infest  make  perfect  landing  fMda  In  aommsr  for 
seaplanea  and  in  winter  for  Al-feoted  planae.  he  adds. 

Be  doesnt  say  so,  but  coe  knows  that  it  to  a  mattsr  of  personal 
regret  to  him  that  the  namee  of  the  heroee  of  the  dagr  are  Otto 
Schmidt  and  BakKdEov.  LevanevAy.  Vodopyanor,  Kamantn.  Lspi- 
devsky,  Chkalov,  Molokov,  Alexeyev.  Bdlskov,  GroaHov.  and  so  forth. 


TO 


lies  coKauiowi  ov 


When  ha  first  studied  the  northward  trmd  of  the  Important 
countries  tt  to  safe  to  wager  that  Stefanason  envislonod  sueh  namss 
as  Jones,  Smith,  and  Brown  among  the  heroes  to  oooM  in  biasing 
the  Arctto  trails.  But  thto  vriU  coma  in  time,  it  to  undsntood.  when 
Ametteana.  awakh^  to  the  newest  and  BMiSt  trsmsnUrwia  of  aU  the 
present-day  ttoatt  cuts,  abandon  the  tedious  joumeya  around  tha 
Bquater  for  the  short  hops  across  ttie  earth's  calling. 

Look  at  the  map.  Its  outer  rim  to  the  Bquatar.  Oooqiare.  jusS 
offhand,  the  distance  around  that,  which  the  Ol-fatod  BarharV- 
Moonan  expedition  attempted  to  parallel,  with  the  stnlght-Une 
route  over  the  top. 

One  of  theae  daya,  as  you  look  out  at  ths  Polar  Sea  ftom  your  asaS 
in  a  giant  alr-oonditlooed  air  liner  on  your  way  to  "»»*»'g*»**  from 
Miami  by  the  direct  route,  teU  htUe  Juntor  at  your  sUto  al»ut  tha 
men  who  trudged  with  their  dogs  over  thoss  lee  : 
only  on  seal  meat,  the  men  who  broke  tb«  way  through  what 
to  be  known  as  the  froeen  north. 

TsU  junior  that  he  cant  base  i 
the  plane  gets  to  helping,  anyway. 


Bcstriction  of  iBunigrBtkMi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NOBTH  CABOUKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
rnesday,  Juty  27  (leuUlatine  dan  of  T1mndtt9,  Mt9  2Zi,19XT 


STATSMBRT  BY  JAMBS  H.  PATTKN  OH  KATM.  ItST. 
TBX  UOUSB  OOMMl'l'IU  OH  TMMTflBATlOW 


ICr.  RXTN0I06.  Mr.  PresldeDt,  I  ask  nnMittnfiiii  eoo- 
■ent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  tb«  Baoow  a  por- 
ttoii  of  an  extrcmdy  intcreatlng  statement  made  Iif  Jamas 
H.  Fatten  on  Miqr  M.  1987,  before  the  Bbose  Oommlttee  on 
Iknmlgration  at  hearings  on  tbe  Stamea-Beynokls  taOli* 
which  throws  needed  light  upon  the  splendid  work  «f  tha 
Department  of  State  consuls  In  farther  restrlettnt  Immltm- 
tlon  by  refUdng  Immigration  visas  to  Immfgraiiis  llkelr  to 
become  pubUe  charges,  about  which  there  has  been  so  much 
mlBinfbrmation  and  misrepresentation. 

Tbett  belnf  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ofdered  to  be 

printed  In  the  Bkooid,  as  follows: 

It  waa  slated  at  the  last  hearing  hdd  by  thto  miwilMaii  that 
the  Department  of  X^bor  to  to  be  credited  aa  aneli.  If  aot  mof, 
than  £e  Deputment  of  State  with  the  aaicfead  wiiMiUun  m 
!»».».  i»w>£to«  after  ISSO  aa  a  rssolt  of  <wnanlB  MfwiBg  liMBlgni* 
'  ito  «■«"»«>«*"*■  "Ittaly  to  booooM  a  psSbllo  JiMgi"  Aa 
aC  fact  tha  Dspattmsnt  of  Lrtwr  hsd  ■ittilag  at  en  t» 
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do  with  eomUU  UitrciMlT^  tlMlr  r«fUMl  of  tmmlgrmtkm  vlaas  after 
to  aUans  lilkaly  to  boooaaa  a  pubUe  chaise",  toy  takliy  into 
ttM  »K»«»f«i  emplojinent  and  •oooomie  deprcaslon 
In  tte  Unltad  Statea.     No  f  omal  mloa  or  ragulatlona 
then  iMQWl  or  over  pre«3lb«d  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  as 
at  ttie  pravtow  ntf^^iwt.  that  ImmiKratlon  ihould  be  bo 
The  fact  la  that  the  pieaent  Secretary  of  Labor  has  not 

IB  ooapleta  aoeottf  with  what  the  consuls  have  been  doing. 

had  ftf»ti»»««t«  with  Deparbnent  of  SUte  oOdals  over  it.  and  took 
hw  (Saoetary  Perkins)  opposition  es  parte  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  an  opinion,  and  got  an  opinion  on  December  26,  1938.  to 
the  effect  that  she  oonkl  inareaae  immigration  by  con^telllng  con- 
sols, m  Mite  of  the  Department  of  State,  to  reverse  their  refusal 
at  vlMW  to  immlgraBts  likely  to  become  public  charges,  by  pres- 
senMmt  mlso  and  regulations  to  that  effect,  and  by  accepting  a 
bomdeven  In  advance  of  the  immigrant's  application  for  an 
Immlgrstloo  vkn  and  b«<ore  the  immlgiant  could  possibly  be 
It^mt  to  trtfwirrt  a  public  charge  under  section  21  of  the  Zmmlgra- 
ttOB  ibCt  of  1917. 

Mr.  TsTua.  It  has  always  bean  my  understanding  that  the  reduc- 
tion In  the  quoU  during  the  depreaslon  was  the  result  of  an  Sxecu- 
Uve  order  Issued  by  the  Proildent. 

Ifr  Pansir.  There  was  no  beeuUve  order  issued.  There  have 
been  so  many  efTonsous  statements  about  what  really  happened, 
and  It  iosa  so  iltftt  to  the  very  heart  of  the  leglsUtiva  situatton 
that  Z  wooM  Uki  to  try  to  dear  It  i».  _  ^^ 

The  Cwsiwitw  pro  tempore.  Tbm  Secretary  of  State  had  no  right 
to  laMS  any  rulea  and  regulations.  The  set  of  1994  gave  that  right 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.    Am  I  right  about  that? 

lir.  Psnmr.  Mn.  if  you  wlU  bear  with  me,  X  think  X  can  estab- 
Ueh  to  your  sattsfsetlon  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  not  the  Sec- 
letary  c(  I^Mr,  has  the  right  to  "prescribe''  the  "rules  and  regu- 
teUons"  as  to  iwnm'*  Ton  have  been  misinformed  about  that 
alao.  Section  24  (tf  the  1994  act  eqveasly  provldee— I  quote: 
"Rulee  »««i  regolatlans.  Insofar  as  they  relate  to  the  admlnlstra- 
o(  the  act  by  coMular  oAoera.  shall  be  i»«eeribed  by  the  Sec- 
flvlary  cf  State,  on  rerommsnrtstlon  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor."  No 
rMulattons  have  been  formally  "recommended"  by  the 
of  Labor,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  has  pursued  the 
Department  praetloe  of  Issuing  "instruetltHu" 
with  lefsNnee  to  -wh*^***  enforcement  of  the  1994  law. 
I  have  hera  a  Department  of  Stote  publication,  entitled  "Admis- 
of  Aliens  Into  the  United  Statee,  No.  998.  Oeneral  Instruc- 
Oonsolar  Dlplamatle  Seal  NO.  9f78".  dated  March  2S.  1929. 
of  190  pages  of  printed  ruUs  and  regulations,  laaued  by 

tary  of  State  to  eooealar  oflkxrs  In  the  customary  and 

tnMllttmal  State  I>Bpartment  form  of  "Consular  XnstructKms",  and 
that  WW  not  "recommended**  ec^ven  "approved"  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor.  Thla  ijfflflel  publication  is  labeled  "Consular  In- 
atriMtlonr*,  Issoed  by  the  Bewetary  of  SUte  to  consuls  with  refor- 
enee  to  ni1ii>l"""ilin  the  Xaunlgratlon  Act  of  1994. 

Ttm  truth  about  the  matter  Is  that  no  new  rulea  or  regulations 
wen  "pnseifbed**  by  any  depertmrat  with  reference  to  the  en- 
foreemsnt  of  the  L.  P.  C.  cUuee.  Although  it  has  been  repeatedly 
and  emmeoody  stated  there  was  a  formal  Sxscutlve  order  issued 
In  Sntember  1990,  there  wee  not. 

What  happened  was  that  Piealduit  Hoover,  at  a  Cabinet  meeting. 
aaked  Secretary  Sthnson  If  twnir^>'<»*g  could  not  be  done  under  the 
aet  of  USi.  by  our  finw"'*  abroad,  to  reduce  the  coming  of  immi- 
grant Job  and  raUsf  soeteri  In  view  of  the  millions  of  \inem- 
ployod  aheady  here;  and  when  Secretary  Stlmson  suggested  that 
mounting  unemfdoyment  and  ecpnomlo  depreeslon  conditions 
could  and  ought  to  be  taken  Into  consideration  by  our  consuls 
hi  tefudvg  Immigration  vleas  to  Unmlgrants,  President 
agreed  that  It  should  be  done;  and  the  famous  "press 
I"  of  September  9.  1990.  was  given  out  at  the  White  House 
by  the  Dapevtment  cf  State,  and  at  once  followed  up  by  the 
-  -  of  Stnte  In  letters  and  conaular  conferences  in  Imml- 

ef  Surope.  In  lIBiloo,  and  elsewhere,  by  and  at 
directed  to  retuee  Immigration  visas  to  all 
'""—I'^ig  to  find  work  and  who  did  not  have 
near  relattvee  here  under  a  moral  or  legal 
to  and  In  a  financial  poattlon  to  sumxirt  them.  And 
It  Hoover  m  his  next  two  annual  meesages  urged  Congress 
to  put  sueh  admlnlatrattve  restrletlve  efforts  of  the  consuls  in 
tmmlgratlQn  '^  a  more  subetanttve  basii  of  law."  The 
btpe  I  repreeent  urged  then  and  still 
mjiMrt  that  some  such  Mil  ss  the 
bOla,  8.  lagg  and  H.  B.  4964.  wUl  do  it. 
SB  19S4,  the  Ospartmant  of  State  pubUshsd  an  unpretentious 
little  booklst  etIUsd  "tbm  Immlgrstlen  Woik  of  the  Department 
Ita  Coanilar  Ottows**.  that  attests  how  officials  of 
llvad  up  to  their  oaths  cf  office  to  "well  and 
fUthtnUgr  aneote  tha  law."  It  la  PuhUoatton  No.  fOS  of  the 
Deuaitmant  of  Stala.  and  in  IB  pogee  Is  modestly  told  the  q>lendld. 
patrtotle  work  done  eaelustvely  by  the  Department's  eflkrient  oatx' 
snlB  In  rsdoelng  «««-«ig— *■«<■>  by  refuatng  vlsaa  to  applicants  likely 
to  beooaM  pfcmle  i  bar gse  The  Uttle  pamphlet  also  ormUlns  49 
pafaa  «f  Inf crmatlve  and  valuable  statistical  tablea  that  reminds 
of  tiM  wi^  ths  DMMfftment  of  labor  used  to  give  out  Information 

ithly  tninrtlTrt.  tnstesd  of  withholding  it. 

lakhlhltlng)  the  last  annual  repast  of  the  Oom- 

onts  to  anything,  in  my  oplntnn.    It 

R  «*—*»«»»»  oesr  12  thnm  as  nmch  matter 

r^ert  of  U  pagM  In  the  1990  Annuid 

of  XAhor. 


The  CRAntMAN  pro  tempore.  When  was  that  publlshedt 

ICr.  Pattbn.  In  1982.    It  la  the  last  one  of  Its  kind.   

Tliere  has  been  so  much  loose  talk  and  so  many  erroneous 
■tatements  about  what  was  done  and  who  did  It,  and  It  goes 
so  right  to  the  very  heart  of  all  this  pending  Immigration  and 
alien  deportation  legislation,  that  I  want  also  to  call  attention 
to  one  statement  and  a  table  in  this  official  publication  of  the 
Department  of  State,  In  order  to  show  what  the  Department  of 
State  officials  report  has  been  done.    On  page  6  they  report  that — 

"In  September  1980  consular  officers  abroad  were  Informed  that. 
In  view  of  the  existing  unemployment  situation  and  the  gen- 
erally unfavorable  economic  conditions,  particular  care  should  be 
taken  in  examining  intending  immigrants  to  determine  whether 
the  alien  concerned  would  be  likely  to  become  a  public  charge  If 
permitted  to  come  to  the  United  States.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
If  the  alien  should  be  unable  to  show  that  he  would  not  be 
likely  to  become  a  public  charge,  the  cons\ilar  officer  would  have 
no  other  choice  than  to  refvise  the  visa." 

From  October  1,  1930.  to  July  1,  1934.  the  Department  ofllclala 
estimate  in  this  publication  that  at  least  750.000  aliens  were  re- 
fused immigration  visas  as  a  resiilt  of  this  1930  Interpretation 
of  the  L.  P.  C.  clause,  and  that  only  1.8  percent  of  those  applying 
for  immigration  visas  under  section  4  (A)  (near  relatives)  were 
refiised  visas  because  of  the  publlc-ct  arge  provision. 

Consular  visas  Issued  to  immigrants  dropped  abruptly  from 
393,569  In  1927,  369.567  in  1928,  318.268  In  1930  to  146332  In  1931. 
78,429  In  1932.  64,091  In  1933,  and  83.958  In  1934;  and,  according 
to  the  last  table,  consuls  In  only  a  part  of  the  quota  countries 
of  Eixrope  and  the  near  east  reported  there  were,  on  July  1,  1934, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  depression.  992,160  aliens  ready  to  apply 
for  immigration  visas  as  soon  as  there  was  any  relaxation  In  this 
1930  consular  application  of  the  L.  P.  C.  clause.  What  happened 
to  Mexican  Immigration  is  typical  of  other  Immigrations.  The 
niunber  of  Mexicans  entering  the  United  States  legally  dropped 
from  307,255  in  1928,  279.678  in  1929,  and  241,700  In  1930.  to 
97,139  in  1931  and  35.576  in  1932  and  23.068  In  1933. 

That  is  typical  of  what  happened  to  the  immigration  from  every 
country,  quota  or  nonquota.  Under  the  1924  act.  every  Immigrant 
must  have  an  immigration  visa.  Only  consular  officers  can  Issue 
these  visas,  and  the  Department  of  Labor  has  nothing  directly  to 
do  with  the  Issuance  of  immigration  visas. 

The  1924  immigration  law  requires  every  alien  coming  to  the 
United  States  from  any  country,  except  six  small  clnHwes,  namely, 
government  officials,  their  families,  suites,  and  en4>loyeee.  vlaltors, 
tourists,  international  and  treaty  traders.  Intransltu  aliens  and 
bona-flde  seamen,  classified  as  nonimmigrants  under  section  3.  to 
get  an  Immigration  visa  before  immigration  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  can  lawfxilly  inspect  or  admit  them  into  the  United 
States,  and  paragraph  (f)  of  section  2  reads:  "No  Immigration 
visa  shall  be  issued  to  an  immigrant  (and  Immigrant  Is  defined 
as  any  alien  coming  to  the  United  States  except  the  six  above-men- 
tioned nonimmigrant  classes)  if  it  appears  to  the  consular  officer 
that  the  immigrant  is  inadmissible  under  the  lmmtgratl<m  laws, 
nor  shall  siich  immigration  visa  be  issued  if  the  consular  officer 
knows  or  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  immigrant  Is  Inadmissible 
to  the  United  States  under  the  Immigration  laws."  And  section 
2S  goes  on  to  make  it  quite  clear,  after  declaring  the  1924  act  Is 
"In  addition  to"  existing  deportation  and  restrlcticm  statutes, 
that  previous  statutory  provisions  "Inapplicable"  are  r^>ealed. 

The  legislative  purpose  running  throughout  the  1924  act  is  to 
reduce  immigration  as  much  as  possible,  using  the  following 
language  which  was  overlooked  in  the  Attorney  General's  unten- 
able opinion,  obtained  in  an  ex-parte  proceeding  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  on  December  26,  1933,  that:  "An  alien,  although 
admlssihle  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  not  be  admitted 
to  the  United  States  if  he  is  excluded  by  any  provision  of  the 
immigration  laws  other  than  this  act,  and  an  alien,  although  ad- 
missible under  the  provisions  of  the  Immigration  laws  other  than 
this  act,  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  If  he  la 
Mduded  by  any  provisions  of  this  act." 

The  l^lBlative  Intent  running  throughout  the  1924  law  Is  the 
numerical  or  quantative  reduction  of  immigration  and  the  trans- 
fer from  the  Department  of  Labor  to  the  Department  of  State  and 
its  consuls  abroad  sole  control  over  entrance  law  enforcement,  ex- 
cept at  and  within  our  Immigration  gates.  In  order  to  prevent  and 
do  away  with  entrance  deportation  hardships  and  the  racing  of 
steamships  to  get  their  alien  ptuBsengers  within  the  quotas.  It 
was  the  declared  piupose  of  the  law.  It  is  so  declared  In  the 
committee  reports  accompanying  the  bills.  It  was  so  declared  on 
the  floor  of  both  branches  of  Congress  in  the  debates  and  votes 
on  the  bill. 

TtM  CBAmcAir  pro  tempore.  Do  you  not  think  they  made  a  fine 
job  of  It? 

Ifr.  PsTTDf.  ^endld.    You  mean  the  consuls? 
The  Cbaibmam  pro  tempore.  Yes;  the  officers  who  administered 
the  law  when  they  reduced  it  from  150,000  to  23,000  that  have  been 
coming  In  here  in  the  last  year  or  two. 

Mr.  PsTTKH.  Of  course,  the  depression  was  running  and  that 
htiped  them  some,  being  a  contributing  effect  as  well  as  catise. 
The  reduction  was  not  due  entirely  to  what  the  consuls  did,  but 
most  of  it  was.  and  the  Department  of  Labor  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  visa  refusals. 

The  Chaducak  pro  tempore.  You  would  like  to  keep  it  down  to 
90.000  or  lees,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  PsTRN.  I  see  no  reason  for  any  nonpreference  alien,  for 
Instanof,  coming  to  the  United  States  today. 


CHsmacAw  pro  tempore.  You  would  have  to  aboUsh  the  quotas 
then,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Pattbn.  Six  words  could  be  written  Into  existing  law  that 
wUl  stop  nonpreference  aliens  coming  into  this  oountoy.  Every 
XKinpreference  alien  Is  a  potential  Job  seekw  or  a  potential  de- 
pendent on  someone  who  has  a  Job,  and  I  Include  husbands  since 
1032  and  adult  children,  although  some  kind  of  an  exception  might 
be  made  as  to  some  of  them.  There  Is  no  excuse  on  earth  now 
for  another  day  laborer,  another  artisan,  or  another  Job  seeker 
coming  into  the  United  States.  We  have  more  than  our  share  of 
the  world's  Job  seekers  and  xmemployed  already.  We  have  all  of 
our  own  unemployed  and  dependents  that  we  can  comfortably 
take  care  of.    Each  country  should  care  for  its  own. 

Consequently,  the  discretion  lodged  in  the  Secretary  of  Labor  by 
section  21,  by  the  seventh  and  ninth  provisos  of  section  3.  and 
even  the  contract  labor  discretion  of  the  law  of  1017,  were  modi- 
fied and  amended  by  the  subseqiient  act  of  1924,  and  the  exercise 
of  these  discretions  necessarily.  Insofar  as  Immigration  visa  issxiance 
is  ccmcemed.  clearly  became  thereby  mere  facts  and  no  longer  edicts 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  consuls  to  consider  in  issuing  visas, 
the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  obtained  ex  parte  notwith- 
standing. In  other  words,  the  provisions  as  to  Immigration  visa 
issuance  in  the  subsequent  law  of  1994  are  "in  addition  to"  and  not 
to  be  subtracted  from  by  anything  in  the  law  of  1917  or  in  any 
other  previous  law. 

The  CsuuucAN  pro  tempore.  Tlie  act  of  1924  did  not  undertake  to 
repeal  the  act  of  1917? 

Mr.  PATTBir.  Absolutely,  it  did  in  spots.  Section  26  so  says,  after 
"In  addition  to",  when  It  speaks  of  previous  provisions  that  are 
not  "applicable." 

After  the  words  "in  sddltion  to  and  not  In  substitution  for  the 
provisions  of  immigration  laws,  and  shall  be  enforced  as  a  part  of 
such  laws",  section  25  expressly  says  that  only  "provisions  of" 
existing  laws  "not  inapplicable,  shall  be  enforced  in  connection 
with  this  act."  There  then  follows  a  long  sentence,  the  wording 
of  which  also  modifies  and  repeals  exlsttng  law.  It  seems  to  roe. 
The  law  of  1924  rep^Us  everything  previously  enacted  not  i4>pli- 
cable.  No  provision  of  law  previously  enacted  can  be  subtracted 
from  this  enactment  of  1924.  the  Attorney  General's  opinion  to  the 
contrsry  notwithstanding,  and  every  previous  provision  of  law 
applicable  Is  added  to  the  1924  law.  The  1924  law  la  "hi  addition  to 
and  not  In  substitution"  for  existing  Immigration  provisions  of 
law  to  exclude  and  to  deport  aliens,  as  the  next  sentence  in  sec- 
tion 26  makes  clear.  The  1924  law  repeals  everything  previous 
as  to  entrance  law  enforcement  abroad,  when  read  in  connection 
with  the  paragraph  (f)  of  section  2  and  the  other  provisions  X 
have  quoted.  That  Is  not  only  the  law.  but  has  been  the  ^tictice 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  its  consuls  ever  since  the  law's 
passage  in  1994. 

The  CfuoMMX  pro  tempore.  That  refers  to  the  act  of  19177 

Mr.  PATTxif.  It  says,  "any  other  law."  It  says,  also,  "every 
other  law." 

The  CHAnucAK  pro  tempore.  Tlie  law  of  1917  is  the  Exclusion  Act. 
All  these  others  are  supplemental  laws. 

Mr.  Paitsm.  No.  The  1017  law  has  only  qualitative  restric- 
tions. The  act  of  1024  is  the  real  numerical  restriction  or  quan- 
titative and  basic  restriction  law. 

The  Chauucait  pro  tempore.  The  act  of  1924  made  it  Illegal  for  a 
man  to  come  in  here  without  a  visa? 

Mr.  PATmr.  Absolutely,  the  issuance  of  which  is  exclusively 
vested  solely  in  the  Department  of  State  consuls,  and  it  trans- 
ferred control  of  all  entrance  law  enforcement  outside  our  gates 
to  the  Department  of  State  In  toto.  In  order  to  reduce  to  a 
ini»tTniim  entrance  enforcement  deportation  hardships. 

The  Chaiucan  pro  tempore.  That  la  your  position? 

Mr.  Patten.  The  1924  law  says  so,  and  that  has  bem  the  ad- 
ministrative and  court  jNractice  and  position  ever  since.  Iiet  us 
go  on  and  see  about  it.  To  repeat,  the  discretion  lodged  in  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  by  section  21,  by  the  seventh  and  ninth  pro- 
visos of  section  3  and  even  the  contract  labor  discretion  of  the 
previous  law  of  1917,  were  so  modified  and  amended  by  the  sub- 
sequent act  of  1924  and  limited  merely  to  aliens  at  our  immi- 
gration gatea.  and  the  exercise  of  those  discretions  necessarily. 
Insofar  as  visa  Issuance  Is  concerned,  clearly  became  by  the  law 
of  1924,  mere  facts  and  not  edicts  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
for  consxUs  to  consider  In  issuing  immigration  visas,  the  opinion 
of  the  Attorney  General  obtained  ex  parte  and  with  long  letters 
of  spe^al  pleading  that  woidd  put  the  proverbial  Philad^phia 
lawyer  to  shame  notwithstanding.  Any  other  view  violates  all 
sensible  canons  of  statutory  construction  and  promotes  an  In- 
terdeputment  conflict  position  that  is  tmtenable,  impractical, 
and  intolerable. 

Consider  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  according  to  the  Attorney 
General's  opinion  of  December  26,  1933,  ordering  consuls  cf  the 
State  Department  to  do  something  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
tells  them  they  cannot  do!  The  consuls  have  expressly  abedlute. 
exclusive,  and  sole  control  over  immigration  visa  issuance  under 
the  1924  act.  The  Secretary  of  Xiabor  has  no  authority  any- 
where In  law  to  compel  the  consuls  to  do  something  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  sajrs  they  are  not  to  do.  nie  consuls  can  only  say: 
"If  the  SecretU7  of  Labor  is  going  to  aoc^  a  bond,  we  will 
consider  that  another  fact  as  to  the  applicant's  admlsslbiUty, 
but  It  Is  not  something  she  can  order  us  willy-nilly  to  do." 

If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  State  were  re- 
quired to  report  all  hardship  deportation  cases  with  all  the  per- 
tinent facts,  relief  could  be  extended  qxiickly  and  easily  even  by 
Joint  resolution.     There  would  not  be  all  these  differences  of 
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opimon  as  to  the  effect  of  the  provhdons  of  the  19M  law  upon 
certain  discretionary  authority  lodged  in  the  Secretory  of  Labor 
"         "   '   iHlble  aUana. 


by  the  previous  law  of  1917  to  admit  Inartmlsslhie 
exercise  of  these  discretions  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  the  1917 
law  has  become  as  a  resvdt  of  the  1994  act  mere  facts  for  ooneula 
to  consider  Insofar  as  immigration  viae  Iswianne  is  concerned,  and 
the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  Lat>or  has  had  the  cylnion  of  tho 
Attorney  General  of  December  96,  1933,  for  neariy  4  years  and 
has  not  even  attempted  to  use  it,  shows  that  cyinion  and  her 
attitude  are  impossible.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  argue  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  that  opinion  further.  I  dte  her  obtalntog  it  as 
proof  positive  of  the  present  Secretary  of  Labor  not  being  in  com- 
plete accord  with  what  the  Department  of  State  and  its  constils 
are  doing  in  reducing  ImmlgraUon  under  the  L.  P.  C.  clause  of 
the  1917  law.  Let  me  repeat  that  the  organisations  and  member- 
ship I  repreeent  feel  Just  as  strongly  that  theee  patrlotie.  com- 
mendable efforts  of  consuls  of  the  Dqiartmant  of  State  ou|^t* 
as  President  Hoover  at  the  time  recommended  in  hla  annual  mee- 
sages. be  put  "on  a  more  substantive  basis  of  law",  as  they  feel 
that  the  present  Ignoring  and  nulllfjring  of  existing  mandatory 
alien-departati<m  statutes  by  the  present  Secretary  of  X<abor  and 
her  former  Commissioner  and  the  present  Acting  Commissioner 
ought  not  to  be  enacted  Into  law  or  longer  t(derat«d.  Such  auto- 
cratic administrative  authority  as  she  is  now  exercising  without 
express  warrant  of  law.  utd  as  she  admits  Is  not  authortsed  by  her 
seeking  it  in  the  Kerr-Coolidge  bills.  Is  entirely  too  much  authority 
for  any  good  official  to  want  and  for  any  bad  official  to  have,  in 
our  opinion.  We  are  oppoeed  to  substituting  an  administration  of 
persons  for  a  government  of  written  laws.  Such  has  not  been 
popular  in  America,  at  least  since  1776.  It  is  bound  to  be  aooom- 
panied  by  more  favoritism,  and  more  vacillating  administrative 
policies,  and  more  tyranny,  more  graft  and  corruption,  and  more 
inequalities  and  hardships  than  is  possible  under  an  administra- 
tion of  written  laws  and  established  precedente,  which  aU  may 
know,  If  the  written  laws  are  "weU  and  faithfully  esacuted"  and 
the  precedents  available  to  the  public. 


The  Cancer  Institute  Provided  for  by  S.  2067  Ought 
Not  To  Be  Located  in  the  District  of  Columbia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  R.  AMUE 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  26. 1937 


LETTER  TO  DR.  THOMAS  PARRAN.  JR..  SUROBON  GSRSRAU 
BUREAU  OP  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  BBBVIGB 


lir.  AMUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  tbe  le»TO  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rkcoko,  I  include  the  fidlowing  eopy  of  a 
letter  written  to  Dr.  Tbomas  Parran,  Surgeon  Oeneral: 

JUX.T  97.  1887. 
Dr.  Tromss  PABasN,  Jr., 

Surgeon  General.  FubUe  Health  Serviee,  Wathington,  D.  C. 

ICt  Dbsb  Db.  Pabbaw:  Last  week  the  House  and  Senate  paaml 
S.  2067,  which  ai^roprlatee  $760,000  to  be  expended  by  the  Sur- 
geon Oeneral  in  an  effort  to  control  and  prevent  the  spread  d 
cancer. 

Tlie  Sunday  newqiapers  state  that  a  cow  pasture  near  Betheeda, 
Md.,  has  bem  donated  as  a  site  for  this  cancer  institute,  and  taka 
it  for  granted  that,  in  the  face  ot  the  generosity  of  the  donor,  the 
Surgeon  Oeneral  can  do  nothing  else  than  aooept  the  gift  and 
build  the  Institute  on  this  cow  pasture.  If  the  ordinary  prece- 
dent Is  f(dlowed,  this  will  be  done. 

However,  you  have  shown  your  ability  to  set  your  own  prsee- 
dents,  and  in  this  case  I  should  like  to  voice  a  proteat  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  site  and  set  forth  my  reasons. 

CUmate:  TTie  climate  of  the  District  of  C(4umbla  Is  probably 
the  worst  in  the  country,  not  excepting  Death  Valley.  For  t 
months  in  the  summer  sustained  mental  effort  is  tmpolbie. 
While  air  conditioning  will  remedy  this  to  some  extent,  it  is  ea* 
pensive,  and  it  doesnt  solve  the  whole  problem,  beaame  tt  li 
Impoesible  to  air  condition  the  whole  outdoors. 

Housing:  The  news  items  and  pictursa.  and  the  statlstles  at  the 
Alley  Dwelling  Autliority  are  not  necsesary  to  remind  us  at  the 
Blxun  conditions  existing  in  the  shadow  ot  the  O^ttol.  and  we  as* 
allaware  that  from  the  substratum  of  habitatton  jxq,  hoiMteg  fbeOl- 
ties  are  available  in  Washington  cmly  at  premliun  rates.  ITie  eon- 
centration  here  of  independent  governmental  agenctee  whloai  covOd 
function  equally  well,  and  in  many  cases  better,  in  aoaBe  oCher  city 
lias  aggravated  this  problem.  While  it  ii  too  late  to  icnedy  what 
has  been  done.  It  is  possible  to  refuse  to  carry  the  mistakis  further. 

Health :  Washington  has  the  highest  death  xnte  for  boMi  children 
and  adults  of  any  city  in  the  country.  ^One  wooM  eapeet  to  find 
the  hlglMet  death  rate  in  a  dty  where  dd  people  go  to  apead  tbaaar 
declining  years,  not  in  a  j^aoe  where  people  ta  tbe  petaae  at  Ufa 
to  do  their  work. 
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to  maitoai. 
todHMoa  for  ttto  lUfb  I 
10  ■•  td  d  Mum  §t  mf         , 
I.   Ftod  MUd  dfo  d  UdM  iildliw  df  afad  p«d  felrtli  to 
dad  9i  WiailBglid'd  idil  ■dliwllr  lidyWdto.   A*drl 

"    tpdOd dllllMir adnafi Mr iMd- 
dltoidtoi  dd  W  bdv  d  «Md  douM 


MdaiMNto  fedtf  fedda  nadildi.   AS  dMvtd  da  Ibdtr  pdrl  Id  trddd 
MMlaiHMda  aodi  MaBTtbdr  addd  Maplf  Mtf  tiMl  H  udd  obo 


lO  fptatf  dlMNtt 

iM^Mtdl  vMb  dad  ti  oar  dbfldrm.  who  hid 

~    i  la  oaofor  WariUOftoo'd  oMrM- 

Tbto  ililkl  fedflMM  iBfMtod  MMy  ••  •  raciilt  ot  th* 

Uy  lov  Mltdry  fteadardi  whMi  pMrall  la  tbto  vletattf . 

I  Aral  ddBM  tfova  to  WartUaftoa  la  tbo  winter  of  ldtl-d3. 

mf  tamaj  dowa  with  nit.    W«  fooad  that  the  naarMt 

nptotdly  ImpoHlU*  tram  •  hMdth  aundpolnt  that 

th*  ehndrtn  to  MflMOl  at  alL    When  I  returned  to 

MM.  w«  took  •  houas  In  a  aolnirb,  be- 

;ft  I  was  able  to  toara,  tbs  pubUe  schools  there  were 

Uafortunataly,  w«  did  aot  know  the  wlK^ 

ttata  the  boy  beeams  infected.    As  a  result  of  the  time 

with  him  at  a  loeal  boqrttal.  we  became  familiar  with 

bealtti  T^ivllt»"i^  In  WssMnffon.  as  wo  sboold  never  have  done 


Dortac  thto 
had  died  of 


we  learned  from  nurses  that  about  18  children 
aMBlagSUs  la  this  one  hoqittaL  No  word. 
In  any  Washington  new^M^ier.  One  of  the 
ehOdran  who  died  was  ths  only  son  ct  an  emplo^  of  the  British 
iniilismj  The  paiaota.  act  wtoblng  to  ba  eoostantly  asked  over 
the  felephiTnt  by  weO-wlshlnK  friends  how  the  child  was  getting 
akmg.  fav^the  facts  to  the  newspapers.  Strangely  enough,  none 
of  ths  newi^apsta  waa  wflUng  to  carry  the  Item.  A  social  item 
ttam  the  sane  soioea  would  have  rseslved  unllmltad  space.  Fl- 
B^Uy  the  paisnts  went  to  the  papara  and  asked  thism  If  they  would 
pr&t  •  notloe  of  ths  child's  dsath.  in  order  to  ^op  the 
as  csBs.  whldi  were  very  dlfleult  for  the  mother  to  bear, 
of  tha  pixels  finally  earrlad  a  notloe  of  the  child's  death, 
bttt  Boaa  of  than  gave  tho  caoas. 

Dortav  the  vary  time  that  these  ehUdren  were  dying  In  local 
iMpfttBio  oC  tftgal  aBoatngttto.  Z  waa  astoonded  to  pldi  up  a  Waah- 
tt^tOB  papv  sad  Isara  that  a  lAdhl  m  Aleaandna  was  suffering 
from  ths  naw  dlssaae.  Alesandrla  Is  a  competing  trade  area, 
aad  the  Waititr^on  newnpapers  apparently  ftf t  that  they  could 
■aoBdrty  BoMltfi  aawa  of  *»"*  ease  os  t*"***  n^—aitt^ii^  in  Aleaan- 
Artak  when  they  would  not  maattoa  15  deaths  from  the  sama 
MUMS  tn  wattfagtoa. 

Two  yaaia  ago  eaa  «f  oar  eoBeagoea  from  OaUforala  oootraeted 
tTMMfc  month  In  the  Bouae  restaurant.  The  dentist  who  treated 
htos  toM  him  that  he  waa  treating  as  eases  of  the  dlaeaaa.  an  of 

Ttoa  health  rtlTiatlifTi  in  Wdshtagtan  to  being  hushed  iq).  The 
tolnalliai  to  saaBtity  tha  aania  aa  tt  waa  la  Oblcago,  whers  the 
owjiimwis  of  ■niniblr  ^ramtary  at  the  World's  Fulr  was  not 

tbs  only  dUfennea  being  that  the  dlsesss 
riwiMil  np.  and  bad  it  been  menttoped 
kale.   IB  ttw  Dislrlot  of  Ooliimhla.  bow- 
to  aot  voradle.  bat  contlauoas. 

In  Washinglaa  to  further  oompUeated  by 
•Bdarda  which  pravaU  hers.  A  visit  to  some  of 
to  Uta^  to  leavo  one  with  tha  toapressloa  that 
hot  laillnarj  BlssBllnsw.  to  tfiseat.  While  our 
waa  In  tho  hoipltal  raeapsratlz«  tram  a  double  mastoid 
DftoitlTrn  hto  orMMlHtnn  waa  farther  campUeated  by  the  develop- 
— it  of  dlphthwts.  An  Investigation  was  B>ada>  and  we  wore  told 
ftet  Hm  nosw  In  oiMrfp  of  liialiiiiiHiils  waa  a  dMitharla  carrlsr. 
Wtom  I  lator  msir  tha  ehaige  to  the  stqianataadeat  of  tha  hoa- 
Bllal  tt  WM  vlgarausiy  4med.  although  at  tha  thaa  tt  seonad  to 

toi  oealacit. 

Bsfaro  w«  eagsted  tlia  particular  doctor  who  opsmtad  on  our 
joaaatoor  wa  natvially  aaada  soase  inquiry  In  an  effort  to  datsr- 
■!■■  bto  iiainiilwij     I  might  a^r  that  If  wo  had  not  gotten  tha 
to  Wtoiiiwlii.  and  had  bath  maslWli  opvMlons  pcr- 
r  Main  by  a  iinauntmit  doetar.  ttM  child  would  never 
dte  t^al  awdk-al  iborfss  aneartiug  gs^ooe. 
n  to  Md  «^  tafaatton  In  «eaklx«  of  ttds  matter  to  ln^lre  tha 

I  beilova  ttat  ha  to  oaoBpetsnt  aoocrdlng 


cwtod  by  tha  pi 


m  fm  thto  altuatloa.    Tha 
ilaaon.    Itapla  who  occupy 


aaesBBSBtaf  aosttloaa  oaaally  lamaln  for 
reaolt  to  that  a  doolor  bars  is  aot  Jodfid 
In  a  nooBal  oommimlty  If  a  doctor  to 


patent  hto  reputation  grows,  because  his  foraMr  P*t^«°3!. '"f°"^ 
mend  him.  If  he  is  incompetent  his  mistakes  stand  In  the  way  of 
hto  suoeees.  In  Washington,  however,  this  situation  does  not  bold. 
Tba  good  doctor's  patients  leave  town  and  are  not  around  to  put 
In  a  good  word  for  him.  The  victims  of  the  incompetent  j^aotl- 
tlonaridsiD  leave  town  and  are  not  around  to  expose  him.  The  re- 
sult to  that  sueoses  in  the  medloal  profession  In  Washlngtmide- 
pnkto  to  a  minor  degree  upon  oompetenoe  and  toa  majardmsd 
^pea  tho  ability  of  ths  doctor  to  carry  on  a  sodal  advartlslag 


the  low  ntodtoal  standanto  prsvalllng  In  WaAlagtoa* 

thin  to  idse  tho  furtbor  fa«t  that  tho  gsMral  atmodpbsro  boro  to 
aot  eoBdttolvr  to  a  spirit  of  iwiddwb-  ,™«  t^o  Btoln  fUbtortljS 
tetsNil  la  WMblngtoa  aio  polttiof  and  welal  aotlTlty.  It  tMBM 
toiMMrfoetly  etoor  that  a  ridMfob  Utftlttttloa  for  eaodor  ooa- 
ttel  mould  bo  looatod.  II  poMlMo,  at  fons  petat  wbm  thd  pro« 
fiUltag  latoUoctual  atmospbMW  to  ■rt«rti»«'  Wo  l>5!'«i  ^  douwo, 
•ooMipldBdid  rMMUvb^lastltutiona  la  tho  Dtotrtot  that  aro  bmIo- 
tataod'^biTtho  Oovoraawnt  for  spaelflo  purposes.  Ws  also  bavo 
many  flm-«la«  awa  eoaaoetod  with  ttio  Oovsnuaoat.  TboM 
BMB.  bowsvwr,  aro  boro  tomporarUy  for  a  spoclflc  purpose  ai^  do 
aot  ptoy  aa  tmportaat  rols  in  tho  loeal  community,  Whllo  thoro 
aro  many  Institutions  of  higher  learning  located  here,  mbm  of 
them  giving  eicellont  courses  In  trade  subjecU,  such  ss  patoat 
law.  the  y^>reign  Servioe,  etc.,  they  are  in  the  main  second-  or 
third-class  Institutions,  manned  by  third-  or  fourth-rate 
Izistructors  • 

U  the  uiopoecid  cancer  institute  Is  to  be  successful  In  the  fltfd 
of  research.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  start  its  work  under  far 
more  au^ilcious  circumstances  if  it  were  located  in  some  dty 
where  ^n^tt^^  standards  are  high,  inferably  where  one  of  the 
Nation's  V»«<<«Tig  medical  colleges  is  located.  Offhand,  there 
occur  to  me  such  places  as  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  York 
City.  Boston.  Chicago.  Madison.  Ann  Arbor.  Minneapolis,  etc. 

Daring  the  past  few  years,  I  have  become  convinced  that  many 
sfdendid  puUic  oflV'«!'i«  in  Washington  are  unduly  influenced  by 
the  local  press.  Unlike  Members  of  Congress,  whose  reelection 
dq;>ends  upon  keeping  in  touch  with  sentiment  at  home,  these 
oflV>«ai«  oome  to  Washington,  form  the  habit  of  reading  the  local 
papers,  and  tend  to  become  unaware  that  there  is  no  public 
opinion  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  that  there  is  only  the  will 
of  the  real-estate  interests,  and  that  these  Interests  completely 
dominate  the  local  press. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  setting  forth  the  foregoing,  because 
they  are  facts  that  I  should  have  taken  into  consideration  as  a 
legislator,  had  I  been  called  upK>n  to  determine  a  proper  site  for 
the  wcu'k  of  the  cancer  institute. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  R. 


What  Others  Say 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  SIMPSON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
ruesddy,  July  27, 1937 


ARTICLE   FROM  THE  MESSENGER,  THE  NATIONAL  WEEKLY 
GROAN  OP  THE  EVANGELICAL  AND  REFORMED  CHURCH 


Mr.  SIMPSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  iinder  the  leave  to  octend 

my  remartcs  In  the  Rscord.  I  Include  the  following: 

[From  the  Messenger,  the  national  weekly  OTgan  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal and  Reformed  Church,  issue  of  July  8,  1937J 


VrHAT  OTHSSa  SAT- 


URTIB  TO  TBS  BDITOB8 


(By  Rutb  Miller  Steese.  A.  M.,  Pd.  D.,  State  legislative  chairman. 
American  Legion  Auxiliary  of  the  Department  of  Pennsylvania) 

Great  honor  and  acclaim  would  come  to  the  man  or  woman  who 
could  prescribe  some  phenomenal  procedure  by  which  universal 
peace  could  spread  over  a  turbulent  and  war-torn  world.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  such  far-reaching  manifestations  are  not  ac- 
complished by  a  single  fact  or  by  one  unusual  plan  evolved  in  the 
bnin  of  man.  Rather  do  they  come  to  a  successful  conclusion 
because  of  the  benefits  of  experience,  of  the  combined  thought  of 
Intenigent-tMnklng,  clear-vlsioned  people,  and  of  the  development 
of  many  plans. 

The  American  Legion  and  the  American  Legion  Atixlllary  feel 
that  they  have  devised  a  plan  or  measure  which.  If  adopted  by 
Congress,  would  be  the  greatest  single  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  peace  for  this  Nation  of  any  yet  offered.  This  measure  Is  tha 
tmlvonsal  service  plan. 

Ttie  gist  of  this  whole  plan  Is  this: 

we  say  that  dcdiars  shall  not  be  held  of  greater  value  than 
human  Ufa. 

We  say  that  one  yo\mg  American  must  not  be  pot  In  tha 
trencbes,  fighting  mud.  disease,  and  every  hardship,  as  well  as  a 
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ruthless  enemy,  for  which  he  reoelvee  $80  a  month,  while  another 
young  American  stays  at  home  with  his  family,  enjoys  the  com- 
forte  of  civilian  life,  and  works  In  some  factory,  shipyard,  muni- 
tions works,  or  soms  industry,  for  which  he  receives  nearer  980 
a  day. 

We  say  that  It  Is  unfair  to  put  aU  the  hardships  and  terrors  of 
war  upon  the  shoulders  of  these  men  who  enlisted  In  ths  service 
of  their  oouDtry,  while  others  havs  every  luxury  and  comfort,  no 
worries,  and  amsss  fortunes  from  war-needed  products. 

Wa  My  that  a  mt«m  whldh  means  sacriflcs.  sufftring,  and  pdislbla 
daath  on  on*  side,  aad  profit  and  enjoyment  on  ths  other,  Is  da- 
ploMbls  and  un-Amff***!! 

Out  of  thMd  thoughts  cams  tha  vlan  for  univanal  sarrloe  ■• 
•dvoeatad  aad  ipotuorad  by  tha  Amarlean  Laglon  and  tha  Anarleaa 
Laglon  Auslllary,  Analysing  It  simply,  It  Is  divldad  la  two  primary 
purposM:  First,  tha  daprofltlaatton  of  war  as  an  Induosmant  to 
maintain  pM«t,  lor  wa  are  eonvindad  if  tbsfa  it  no  profit  for 
anyone  in  war,  wars  wlU  ba  far  lass  Uksly  to  oeeur.  faeond,  tha 
satabllshmsnt  of  plans  of  immadlata  mobUlzatlon  of  Induftry. 
OMital,  and  manpower. 

Tha  rssouress  of  capital  and  industry  are  as  ssssntial  to  tha 
eountry  in  time  of  war  ss  tha  man  at  the  battle  front.  Under 
unlverml  service,  in  time  of  war,  everyone  will  be  upon  a  plane  of 
equality,  and  everyone  shall  bear  his  sbars  of  war^  sacrlfloe  and 
burdens. 

After  all.  it  Is  a  simple  plan,  with  lU  only  objective  to  promote 
peace  by  making  war  lees  llktiy  to  occur.  We  are  convinced  that, 
if  passed,  it  will  be  a  powerful  measure  to  turn  the  course  of 
America  away  from  war  and  on  the  road  to  peace. 

Our  constitutional  fathers  sought  for  us  and  our  posterity  "the 
blessings  of  liberty."  Shall  all  of  us,  first  of  aU.  as  real  Americans, 
but  most  of  all  as  Christians,  who  genuinely  want  to  fulfill  the 
angel's  jneesage :  'Teace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men",  make  the 
supreme  effort  now,  while  Congress  is  In  session,  to  benefit  by  the 
safeguards  of  universal  service  and  the  American  Legion's  plan  for 
peace? 


To  the  Pages  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  27, 1937 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  Coogreai.  I 
feel  that  it  is  fitting  that  the  Congress  as  a  whole  rec(«nlze 
what  our  grand  friend  and  colleague  from  Missouri  has  long 
recognized  in  his  annual  tribute  to  the  House  page  boys  for 
their  invaluable  and  splendid  service. 

Mr.  Shakmon,  whose  heart  is  with  these  boys  and  aU  of 
the  American  youth  which  they  represent,  has  aimuaUy  been 
their  host  in  an  event  where  the  everyday  cares  are  put 
aside,  and  free  exi»ession  of  talent  and  leadership  and  cre- 
ative ability  holds  full  sway.  This  generous  expression  of 
interest  from  BCr.  SHAimoN  for  the  boys  who  ever  stand  ready 
at  our  call  Will  live  forever  tn  the  appreciative  memory  of 
these  boys. 

A  move  of  recognition  for  the  splendid  and  uncomplaining 
service  that  the  page  boys  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
render  the  United  States  of  America  is  well  in  order  here 

today. 

Mr.  Speako'.  had  I  words  of  power  and  visiofi.  I  might  per- 
haps express  the  message  I  have  locked  up  in  my  thoofi^ts 
for  the  want  of  words  today.  But  I  can  find  no  avenue  as 
expressive  as  the  clear  account  pictured  in  a  little  poem  by 
one  of  the  boys,  our  page  from  Alabam».  Earl  Morgan.  Earl 
says: 

TBI  SOWG  or  TH>  FA(« 

Did  you  ever  take  tha  trouble  Just  to  double  down  and  tUnk 

What  this  little  group  of  guys  is  dinhlng  out? 
It's  enough  to  make  the  Scflons  write  It  down  with  pen  and  Ink 

We're  the  bablee  that  must  know  what  It's  about. 
AU  they  do  is  press  a  button  and  squawk  for  this  or  that. 

We're  the  kids  that  have  to  get  the  proper  d<q;M. 
They  can  yeU  their  ^iTni—  questions,  we  must  hustle  to  the  bat. 

We  mtist  riMh  and  save  the  country,  we're  It's  hope. 
But  we  never  get  downhearted  'catise  we  know  our  dayH  coma. 

When  this  gkxlous  Nation  learns  what  we  are  worth 
When  we  grow  up  and  oome  to  rnngrsss,  boy.  well  knock  'em 
dead  and  dumb 

And  our  land'U  be  ttM  hottest  thing  on  aarth. 


So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  record  In  these  remarka  today 
what  I  know  exists  in  the  heart  of  all  the  Members  here,  a 
sincere  appreciation  for  the  faithful,  courteous,  careful,  and 
splendid  work  the  pages  of  the  House  Qf  RepresenUtlves  have 
rendered  for  the  service  of  the  Nation  during  this  seisioD  of 
the  Seventy-fifth  Congress.  I  call  here  the  roU  of  honor: 

Louis  Allen.  Jack  Barrett,  Thomas  Beatty,  RADdolpfa  Oarr. 
Culkn  Comnsworth,  Owtn  Deatrlek,  Jamss  Johnson,  lasl 
Morgan,  Charles  McCarthy,  Antonio  Suaso,  J.  Hsoiy  Hill, 
Robert  Martin,  William  Smith,  Maylon  CUnkscalts.  fttddlt 
Johnson,  John  Jurgenssn,  Ryder  Ray  (orcrsssr),  Hany 
Joachim  (asststant  ovenser),  V,  C.  Martiadalt  (chisf  patt), 
John  Stacy,  Arthur  Lamneck,  Jack  Parrttfi,  Dannia  Bills, 
Harmon  Bums,  Albert  Payne,  Jlmmic  Mack,  Janas  Obsstnut, 
Charles  Harris,  H.  H.  Morris,  Eugene  A.  Dingier,  Aubrey  Rus- 
sell, EdmoDd  Walib,  Peter  Ghwen,  William  MrTiiihIln,  Rob- 
ert Parrish.  Alvln  Bmuzynski.  Landon  Mitchell,  Jim  Strachaa, 
Mylon  Blaloek.  Don  Carmichael.  George  Catlett,  Bd  MoCcr- 
mick.  Tom  Holthntp.  William  Paul.  Jim  Peterson,  Roy  Rob- 
ertson, Martin  Schaefer.  Arthur  Sutton.  James  Thompson, 
Fred  Schatsman  (overseer) ,  John  McCabe  (chief  page.  Re- 
publican side) . 

Each  has  borne  a  material  part  of  the  tasks  and  contrib- 
uted a  material  part  to  the  accomplishments  of  the  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress.  May  these  remarks  be  to  these  boys  and  the 
homes  they  represent  an  expression  of  our  appreciation  for 
their  fine  citizenship,  for  our  happy  associations,  and  for 
their  aid. 


The  National  Labor  Relations  Act— Article  by 
Senator  Waf^ner 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  28  {legislative  day  of  Thunday,  July  22), 

1937 

On  request  of  Mr.  Vahdknbkbo  (Comghissxohal  Rkcoko, 
July  28,  p.  7725)  the  following  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix: 

[Fkom  New  York  Tlmee  Magaalne.  July  SS,  1987] 


(Under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  labor  has  new 
and  new  standing.  Does  labor  also  have  new  rs^wnsndlttles.  and. 
If  so.  what  do  they  Involve?  Senator  WAewia,  ^wneor  of  tha 
act.  waa  asked  to  discuss  the  question.  In  the  following  artlela 
he  eets  forth  his  views  on  this  issue  and  dlscussee  alao  tha  pro- 
posala.  now  In  debate,  for  amending  the  act.) 


(By 


P.  WAQwaa,  Senator  from  New  York) 


No  democratic  govemmnat  can  by  foroe  of  law  entirely  dlml- 
nate  strife  from  i^vate  Industry.  During  the  Worid  Wlsr.  In  the 
face  of  the  iml^  of  our  national  endeavor,  there  were  mora 
strikes  than  at  any  previous  period  in  our  history.  In  Kngland. 
deavlte  the  longer  experience  In  labor  relations,  there  are  nsaally 
In  progrees  more  strlkee  per  capita  than  In  thla  country,  m 
Australia,  with  Its  mueh-hwalded  oompulaory  arbitration,  tha 
ratio  ot  strikes  and  lock-outa  to  tha  total  population  la  genersUy 
higbi^  than  In  the  United  SUtea  or  In  Great  Britain,  and  tha 
dlsturbanoea  extend  to  the  railways,  tha  ctvU  service.  Che  poUle 
echoOls.  and  even  the  police. 

A  strike,  unemotionally  considered,  reflects  the  oonoerted  de- 
termlnatlon  of  a  group  of  workers  collectively  to  withhold  thalr 
eervlces.  The  terms  of  emplcvment  offered  by  the  employer  betng 
iinsatlafactary  to  them,  the  employees  Jointly  refuse  to  wortt. 
Such  action  has  many  analoglfs  in  numerous  branches  of  oar 
competitive  system  of  free  enterprise;  and  the  etrlke.  which  Is 
largely  a  manifestation  of  a  very  oomnum  practice,  le  unique  only 
because  Its  outcome  effects  not  merely  the  prloe  of  a  commodity 
but  ^he  standard  of  living  of  human  beln^ 

The  outlawry  of  the  right  to  strike  is  a  natxnral  eoneomltaat  of 
authorltTTlan  governments.  It  occxirs  only  whan  a  govamaBeait 
la  wlUlng  to  ffTT"**-  definitive  responsibility  for  preefirlhlng  every 
element  in  the  industrial  relatlooshlp — the  length  at  the  day.  tba 
slae  of  the  wage,  the  terms  and  oonditlana  of  work.  Oooamunlat 
and  Fssdst  sUtee  make  this  foredoomed  attempt  deaaoaatta 
statea  do  not. 

But  while  democracy  mxist  preeerve  the  right  to  starfta.  tbere  la 
much  a  democratic  government  can  do  to  rednoe  tbm 
ot  strlkee  by  narrowing  their  eauees.  aad  to  unqylra  ttia 
where  it  doea  occur  so  that  It  riudl  ba  peaoeful  and  ordHly. 
the  government  can  extbpeda  tha  well-known  undsttytag  eaoaa  «C 


'A 


ari-DTiOCSTrkXT  AT    T>i?r«/M>T\ 


1AQ1 


I&« 


lunltf  It  a  dodor  to 


I  trenches,  flghttng  mud.  dlaeMe.  mad  erery  budahlp.  m  wan  M  • 
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aator*  at  lU  looqKlan  liMffttobly 

to  tb»  ecmaamltj  md  ux  irrttaiift  to  tbe 


totbe  dmlalof  . 
I  at  tts  ootv  to  th*  btttMroMS  vbMi-to 
oanfitot  betweu  tha  bencflctortos  and  snffann  ct 
tt  to  not  anrprtotag  that  rumm  to  frwrtMitly  rdaBvted 
Cor  ndthar  thoaa  foadad  tnto  flgbtUig  for.  nor  ttaoae 
to  fight  againat  atomawtary  aodal  ngbta  «ra  ammaW 
to  oRUaary  mainiiifa 

In  parlodi  of  straaa  poldto  atteottan  oentan  vpcax  tha  i^aring 
Aoaaa  in  tha  eouiaa  at  aaoBomto  warten.  Tba  puhlle  can  ha 
halBad.  howavar.  only  hy  radlranttng  tu  attantton  to  tha  nndarly- 
tag  raiMM  tar  tha  itocitoraftnn  at  tinatilltko 
IB  l««  tha  gnat  railway  strlka  had  ita  hagmtUng  tn  tha  town 
^^-^  PuUaan.  ni  tha  eouraa  <tf  that  itniggto  thara  oectinad  aU 
tha  dtamartn  faateMo  vhtob  «a  hava  ecana  to  aaaecteta  wtth  tha 
treuMaa  at  today-  Than  warn  mueh  Ttolenee.  lHuga  ware  tm- 
portad  toy  both  aldaa.  Imioenit  paopla  ware  klUad.  Strlka  toadara 
'   at  balBg   liTa^wnanaa  anarrhtots.    Poatal   aanrica 


or  thought  tt  Utt,  tha  avtt 

aaoh  aa  to  urged  In  anna  quartara 

bfoka  tha  atrlka.    Tha  4abor  Injunction 

to  thsov  tho  atrlka  toadara  Into  jafl.    Tba  IMaral  Army 

to  laatora  *faani."    The  worlccra  ware  daCaatad. 

the  united  Btatea  Strlka  Oommtoakm  waa  appointed.    B 

IB  the  cnwpaay  town  at  PoUmaB  ooBdttlOBa  of  Terltahla 

It  touBd  that  tha  undarlylng  eauae  at  tha  atrlka  and 

tha  raftiaal  at  tha  PoIlmaB  Oo.  and  It*  alUea 

jraetloea  ot  coUaetlve  bargaining  In 

It  found  fhat  tha  aovanHBant.  la  raapoaae  to  the 

of  the  Bkaaeent.  had  Intanranad  on  tha  aUto  at  Induatrial 


t>>iim  iiaa  happened   again  ^if*H   again.    After  tha 
coal  atrlka  at  IMS.  tha  Anthracite  Goal  Strlka  Oommto- 
reported  to  Oongraaa  that  tha  baalc  canae  at  tha  dlffleulty 
fbo  raCnaal  ot  the  ludueUf  to  deal  with  tuUODe.    After  the 
atrlka  at  191M,  tha  Intfohuieh  World  IfoTemant  etudy 
delineated  the  aama  caoaa.    Ivan  aarttor.  tha  aztraordlnarlly  corn- 
report  ot  the  Oommtoaloo  on  Industrial  Relatlops  to 
la  19U  aald  that  praettoally  an  the  Ttotoat  dtoputae  in 
ow  history  had  been  *Ye?olutloos  against  Induatrial  oppreeeUm." 


of  labor  for  orgaalaatlon  to  not  merely  an  attempt 
to  aaeora  an  incraaaad  measure  ot  the  material  oomforts  ot  life. 
tat  to  •  part  ot  the  af»-loi«  atruggto  for  liberty.    Ttda  atruggle 
by  the  pinch  of  hunger  and  the  aihataatlon  ot  body 
by  taag  hotiri  and  Improper  working  ecmdltloos:  but 
If  men  ware  weD  fed  they  would  atin  atruggle  to  be  ftae." 
la  thto  strussto  to  be  fMe  tha  wortar  baa  been  pitted  against 

IB  tha  first  place,  he  waa  oppoaed 

by  tha  united  reaolTa  ot  oar  great  mass  yaoduc- 

I  Bok  to  deal  with  any  union  labor.    By  reaaom  of  tha 

ktratloB  ot  wealth  and  eoonoralc  power  In  thto  ooun- 

A  SMT  ladMdaato  had  an  tha  nwaiM  riiiiMnry  to  mpai  tha 

Ib  luduatry. 

have  baea  rataidad  by  a 

of  adwae  court  dectohma.    Iha  aotttrust  laws  ware 

tor  dnadas  tato  aatUalMr  atatulaa.    lajunotlons.  pro- 

a  prefalsnt  Ju^dal  a^lg- 
the  lagtttBwte  uatty  of  labors  latarests  have  aU 
to  anr^  tte  hnr  oa  the  side  of  tha  atnmnr  party. 

of  an.  tha  wortar  has  had  to  atn^gtoi.  evea 
la  the  ilgM,  asahMt  a  larfsly  uaaympattatae  preea  and  a 

fbet  that  labor  has  bad  to  take 

la  order  to  batter  Ita 

tt  at  a  atoalagte  dlaadfaalaga  In 

to  be  free 


alow, 

than 

tha  figure  to  certainly 

Utoatlott  the  Rattanal  Labor  Bdatkma  Act 

dU  aothlag  to  npaal  the  multl- 

dallB^  labors  rigfata. 

or  to  ptaae  tha  OovarB- 

of  labor  or  of  capital  lathe 

OK  aouatry. 

to  tha  right  of 

ttaatabUabad  tta  aaaettoM  Bacasaary  to 

II  provided  that  tto  right  ot  worhaea  to 

'  with  fey  tha  "jttkm  ^^ag*  coo- 

dkH 
■lalottty  ruto 
baaattttodto 


ttto 

whMi  atm  raaialB  the  andarlylag 
taeUble  ta 


for 


tha 
for 


The  BapubUc  Steel  eoutroreisy  kl^ed  tip  a  plethora  of  tosuea 
But  i^ien  the  dust  ct  eoofllct  subsided  there  came  Into  view  tho 
sane  dominating  question  of  tbe  right  at  employees  to  bargain 
coUeetlvely.  When  the  head  of  the  oorporatlcm  declared  that  even 
If  a  majonty  of  his  employees  selected  a  particular  union  to  repre- 
aent  them  he  would  not  recognise  that  tmion  unless  he  was  per- 
smally  satlsQed  at  the  union's  "responsibility",  he  said  in  effect 
that  he  and  not  his  employees  must  be  the  selector  ot  their 

When  he  refused  even  to  sit  down  st  a  table  with  the  representa- 
tives of  at  least  a  large  number  of  his  employees  and  a  board 
i4>pointed  by  tbe  President  of  the  United  States  in  the  public 
lutereet,  be  displayed  a  temper  of  absolutism  which  no  important 
labor  leader  displayed  or  would  dare  to  display.  When  he  refused 
to  sign  a  contract  even  though  its  terms  were  not  in  dispute,  he 
took  a  positi<»i  irreconcilable  with  the  common  course  of  business 
practice,  and  out  of  line  with  the  enlightened  action  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  steel  company  In  obeying  the  law  in  all  its  im- 
plications. 

Anyone  who  studies  the  backgroxmd  of  the  Republic  controversy 
discovers  an  imlnterrupted  chain  of  exposition  to  the  principles 
ot  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  beginning  In  Ckingress  when 
the  act  was  introduced,  shifting  to  the  coiirts  when  the  act  was 
up  for  review,  aad  now,  despite  Congress  and  tbe  Supreme  Court, 
continuing  in  all  Its  original  obstinacy. 

1^  observation  of  the  Industrial  scene  in  America  today  con- 
vinces me  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the  path  pursued  by 
the  employers  in  that  controversy  is  not  the  path  to  Industrial 
peace.  Moreover,  every  industrialist  whose  Judgment  is  not  be- 
trayed by  a  nostalgia  for  a  day  that  Is  Irretrievable  knows  that 
imtiunlonlsm  as  a  policy  is  as  dead  today  as  slavery  was  in  1861. 
Tbe  sooner  the  few  Irreconcilables  give  way  to  their  more  enlight- 
ened brethren  the  sooner  we  shall  see  an  end  to  civil  strife  upon 
the  Irrejaesslble  issue  d.  economic  emancipation. 

What  I  have  said  does  not  imply  that  labor  has  lived  up  fully  to 
the  responsibilities  which  the  body  of  our  law  and  public  opinion 
place  upon  it.  The  exercise  of  collective  bargaining  involves  neces- 
sarily the  exercise  of  collective  discipline.  Workers  should  know 
that  tbe  most  serious  danger  with  which  their  newly  won  rights 
are  beset  may  be  of  their  own  making.  Should  they  demonstrate 
a  lack  of  capacity  to  exercise  these  rights,  they  will  find  them- 
selves running  the  gantlet  ot  imfavorable  public  opinion — and 
public  opmion  to  the  final  arbiter  in  a  democracy. 

Tint  right  to  organize  without  mterference  by  the  employer,  and 
the  right  of  the  majority  to  bargain  collectively  tot  all,  are  now 
protected  by  law.  Where  either  right  Is  denied.  It  can  be  vindicated 
by  recourse  to  Isw.  Resort  to  violence  or  to  violation  of  the  em- 
ployer's property  rights,  always  unlawful,  can  no  longer  be  Justified, 
even  by  tbe  most  eealous  ot  labor's  sdvocates,  as  grounded  In 
necessity. 

Labor  caimot  have  its  cake  and  eat  it,  too.  If  it  wants  the  help 
of  tbe  law,  it  must  be  sure  to  take  primary  recourse  to  the  Instru- 
mentalities of  tbe  tow.  niere  is  no  way  for  any  statute  to  force 
such  tactics  without  running  the  risk  of  keeping  a  minority  group 
In  compulsory  servitude.  But  public  opinion  Is  stronger  than  law. 
Labor  faces  no  greater  hazard  than  that  of  cutting  off  Its  line  of 
oonummicatlon  between  its  advance  guard  and  the  force  of  public 
suiq;xirt.  for  that  way  lies  new  restrictive  legislatlcm,  or  regression 
from  tbe  progressive  legislation  already  enacted. 

Tbe  adequate  fimctlonlng  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
like  that  of  any  other  law,  depends  primarily  upon  its  acceptance 
by  the  public  as  a  wise  and  fair  measure.  It  is."  therefore,  perti- 
nent to  consider  tbe  far-flung  charge  that  the  act  is  unfair  and 
"one-sided '\  In  that  It  Imposes  obligations  upon  employers  alone. 

Inntms'jralde  statutes  regulate  the  conduct  of  particular  classes 
ot  the  popuUtlcn  and  are  not  condemned  cm  that  account.  Nor 
to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  to  be  regarded  as  the  only 
law  govemiZ4;  the  behavior  of  employers'  unions,  and  workers. 
The  only  valid  test  of  a  single  statute  is  whether  the  restrictions 
which  It  InqMMes  are  m  themselves  justified  and  whether  when 
added  to  the  sum  total  of  social  controls,  the  particular  law  pro- 
motee  or  retards  an  equitable  relaUonshlp  among  the  respective 
foroee  of  modem  economic  society. 

Reference  to  the  facta  indicates  that  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  doea  not  create  an  xmbalanced  equation  in  the  relatlon- 
sh^  between  employer  and  worker.  Certainly  the  employer  has 
the  right  to  bargain  collectively  through  the  corporate  form  aiul 
through  Nation-wide  trade  associations.  Certainly  in  dealing 
wtth  tobor  and  in  all  oKbet  business  affairs  be  has  the  privilege  of 
aslaeting  hto  own  qxdcesmen  by  majority  rule.  No  worklxig  group 
has  ever  challenged  tbe  employer's  right  to  use  the  coUectlve- 
bargalning  procedure  in  dealing  with  his  employees,  his  competi- 
tors, or  the  general  public.  Tbe  simple  truth  is  that  the  correl- 
ative righto  which  labor  to  accorded  under  tbe  act  have  all  alomr 
been  enjoyed  by  mdustry.  * 

The  failure  to  note  that  the  privileges  which  tobor  now  seeks 
are  awrely  tantamount  to  those  which  industry  hss  long  pos- 
aeaaed  to  wponslbte  for  the  charge  that  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
^PM  ^g*  to  administered  unfairly  in  that  employees  and  not 
MhPtoyeea  are  allowed  to  petition  formally  for  an  election  to  de- 
termine workers'  repreeentatives  tat  purposes  at  collective  bar- 
latalBg.  NO  one  has  ever  suggested  that  employees  sbo\ild  in- 
tervme  In  any  way  in  the  process  by  which  their  employer  selects 
hto  own  agenta  and  spokesmen;  and  it  is  a  basic  concept  of  jus- 
tlee  that  they  should  be  accorded  an  equally  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  the  nonolnation  ot  their  repreeentaUvsa. 

»e  Ballway  Labor  Act,  reqxmsive  to  decades  of  successful  ex- 
doea  not  aooord  the  employe  any  voice  In  the  choice 
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of  hto  employeeaf  q;>Okeamen.  In  preeolbtng  the  methoda  by  which 
they  are  selected,  or  In  fixing  the  time  when  the  eeleetlon  takes 
place.  The  imputlal  study  by  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  en- 
titled TiSlsor  and  the  Government",  advocates  for  industry  gen- 
erally tbe  same  tested  policy  of  mutual  Independence  In  sSlf- 
organization. 

The  drive  to  accord  to  employers  the  power  to  initiate  elec- 
tions among  their  employees,  as  now  manifest  by  Senator  Vaw- 
DCNBEBG's  amendments,  to  motivated  largely  by  three  interrelated 
objectives. 

In  tbe  first  place  there  are  some  who  confuse  the  broad  issue 
of  the  right  to  strike  with  the  narrower  Issue  of  the  right  to 
select  representatives  for  collective  bargaining  by  majority  rule. 
They  would  misuse  the  election  machinery,  which  to  perfectly 
appropriate  for  selecttng  representatives,  to  lllegalize  or  publicly 
discredit  every  strike — ^Including  thoee  concerning  wages  and  hours 
and  other  matters  not  covered  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act — ^not  endorsed  in  advance  by  the  majority  of  all  employees. 
Thto  aim  will  not  appeal  to  thoee  of  xis  who  under  no  circum- 
stances would  be  willing  to  keep  a  minority  In  compulsory  servi- 
tude, nor  to  those  of  xis  who  have  read  o\ir  industrial  history 
and  who  realize  how  large  a  portion  of  the  workers'  just  gains 
have  come  through  the  original  action  of  progressive  minorities. 
Secondly,  there  are  very  few  large  en^oyers  who  by  years  of 
suppression  have  destroyed  tbe  very  seeds  of  unionism  within  their 
plants,  and  who  now  might  like  to  freeze  the  situation  which 
their  tyranny  has  prodxiced  by  widely  publicized  "elections"  held 
before  the  guaranties  of  freedom  necessary  for  meaningful  elec- 
tions could  be  achieved.  The  Government,  under  the  guise  of 
imparttolity,  should  not  sanctify  such  imholy  practices. 

Thirdly,  there  are  those  who  know  full  well  that  the  hue  and 
cry  about  the  "right"  of  employers  to  call  for  elections  to  a  falsa 
issue,  based  on  the  theory  that  the  best  defenss  to  a  violent 
attack.  It  was  not  the  real  Issue  in  the  General  Motors  contro- 
versy, because  there  the  company  had  been  xislng  court  injimctions 
to  hamstring  the  general  jtixlsdictlon  of  the  very  Board  empowwed 
by  the  law  to  hold  electicms.  It  waa  not  the  real  Issue  in  the 
Chrysler  case,  because  there  the  union  admittedly  had  an  over- 
whelming majority.  It  was  not  the  real  issue  in  the  Republic  caas. 
Mr.  Glrdler  did  not  want  an  election;  on  tbe  contrary,  he  pro- 
claimed to  a  Senate  conunlttee  that  he  would  not  recognise  the 
union,  no  matter  how  many  votes  it  got. 

No  en^doyer  who  genuinely  desires  an  election,  and  who  has 
no  dtoingenuous  reasons  for  wanting  one,  encounters  any  practical 
dUBculty  in  placing  his  case  before  the  National  Labor  Retottons 
Board.  None  has  been  arbitrarily  denied  a  chance  to  be  heard  in 
this  cormection.  Nor  has  labor  any  authOTity  imder  the  act  to 
demand  or  prevent  any  election.  The  Board,  and  the  Board  alone, 
has  the  power  to  decide  whether  an  election  to  in  tbe  public 
Interest.  The  riiles  and  regutotions  which  the  Board  has  told  down 
for  Ito  procedtire  under  thto  power,  such  as  the  ruto  forbidding 
an  employer  formally  to  petition  for  or  be  a  party  in  Interest  to 
ths  choice  of  workers'  representatives,  are  consistent  with  a  long 
line  of  nderal  expttlence  and  with  the  dictates  ot  even-handed 
fairness  toward  both  sides.  .  .  ^       ^  .,  ^ 

Under  the  pretense  of  making  the  Natiorud  Labor  BeUtions 
Act  "fair"  there  are  those  who  inadvertenUy  or  otherwise  would 
destroy  all  the  fair  gains  which  tbe  worker  has  so  painfully  won 
in  hto  fight  for  eqtrallty  of  bargaining  power.  The  well-known 
proposal  embodied  in  Senator  VsNDonsao'a  amendments,  that 
coercion  or  interference  "from  any  source**  should  be  forbidden 
by  the  act,  to  dlrecUy  in  point. 

If  accepted,  thto  propoeal  would  mean,  under  existing  court 
decisions,  the  end  of  peaceful  picketing  and  persuasion.  It  would 
prohibit  peaceful  unionization.  By  raising  the  ghosts  of  the 
imjust  antiunion  decisions  of  tha  Federal  oourtt  before  the 
Norris-LaGuardto  Anti-injunction  Act  waa  passed,  the  amendment 
would  disavow  the  legitimate  Interest  of  genuine  unions  In 
organizing  wooers  or  would  place  their  eflorta  on  the  same  plane 
with  the  illegitimate  efforts  of  employers  to  herd  woriDMW  Into 
company-dominated  unions  or  to  keep  them  entirely  disorganized. 
Congress  considered  thto  proposal  and  enacted  into  law  the 
proposition  that  bcna-fide  xinlons  have  a  proper  interest  in 
organizing  workers  but  that  employers  have  not.  Thit  propoel- 
tlon  Is  still  valid  and  should  not  be  tampered  with. 

Putting  aside  the  charge  of  "one-sldedness"  as  a  slogan  to  bestir 
emotions  without  provcdting  thought,  there  still  remains  the 
question  whether  the  National  Labor  Retotions  Act  to  adequate, 
or  whether  additional  Federal  legistotion  to  necessary  at  thto  time. 
Let  us  examine  some  of  tbe  main  proposato  now  in  the  llmeUght. 
The  first  suggestion  to  that  some  Federal  statutory  limitation  be 
placed  upon  the  right  to  strike.  Senator  VAKDXHBsaa,  for  example, 
now  proposes  that  strikes  shall  be  called  only  by  majority  vote,  and 
there  are  many  similar  proposato.  It  to  true  that  since  1927  Eng- 
land has  placed  restrictions  upon  two  types  of  strikes:  First,  those 
designed  to  coerce  the  Government;  and,  second,  sympathetic 
strikes  by  an  liulustry  not  involved  in  tha  Immedtote  dlqiute. 

But  strikes  within  these  categories  are  generally  illegal  here: 
and,  in  addition,  an  infinite  vartety  of  strikes  which  are  entirely 
permlssiUe  in  Great  Britain  are  illegal  in  the  majority  of  American 
Jurisdictions.  Prohibitions  against  strikes  for  the  doeed  shop,  in 
violation  of  contract,  and  to  Induce  breach  of  contract,  and  our 
whole  etoboration  of  "conspiracies"  In  restraint  of  interstate  com- 
merce, are  outstanding  examples  of  tha  far  greater  aeverlty  of 

our  tow.  

The  only  tyxirto  that  *"g^«»>»  and  American  expcrlenoe  ivovaa  to 
that  branding  strlkea  aa  "legal"  or  "Ulagal"  to  of  aUght  avalL    AU 


our  previoua  court  dectolana  and  atatutea  have  doaa  nothing  to 
Httntrtuh  their  frequency  or  their  unreatralned  character. 

wngi^TMi  Is  tree  from  industrial  violence — there  was  hardly  aa 
assault  In  the  wh<de  general  strike  ot  l9M—nat  because  ot  the 
English  tow  but  rather  because  British  Industrial  life  dowinot 
Include  the  suppreeslve  practices  which  breed  violence.  When 
the  fundamental  rl^t  to  orgMilae  and  bargain  coUeettvety  to  as 
well  recognlaed  here  aa  It  to  in  England,  there  may  still  be  strlka^ 
But  they  will  be  conducted  peacefully  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 
respect  among  freemen. 

Thto  brings  us  to  tbe  sscond  series  of  pR^oaato  for  tha  exten- 
sion of  Federal  tobor  tow,  included  In  SMiator  VunmKWMMa'n 
amendments,  and  providing  for  the  outtowry  of  violcnoa  agalnat 
persons  and  piopeity  in  the  course  of  industrial  dia^mtea.  I  yield 
to  no  one  in  my  abhorrence  of  violence  whether  Indulged  In  by 
strikers,  by  company  ptdlce.  or  by  Imported  hirelings. 

But  how  malapropos  it  to  to  suggest  that  In  order  to  cheek 
indiistrial  violence  the  National  Labw  Retotkms  Act  ought  to  be 
amended.  Among  the  earliest  and  basto  statutes  of  every  State 
in  the  Union  are  the  tows  which  puniSh  every  form  of  vlolenoa 
imder  defined  circumstances  as  a  crime.  A  weU-estahltohed  sys- 
tem  of  apprehenslon«iiro8ecuti(m.  trial,  and  punishment  astota  la 
every  SUte  of  the  Union.  Tbe  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
has  no  such  machinery  at  Ito  dlqxMal.  nor  could  the  Board  be 
given  a  policeman's  fur.ctlon  without  paralysing  Ito  uastulnaas  la 
dealing  deUberatively  vrith  long-term  induatrial  praetloea.  The 
administrative  procedure  of  the  Board  to  satisfactory  to  dis- 
establish a  company  unicm.  But  In  the  face  of  tho  Immediate 
threat  of  violence  tha  invocation  of  that  prooadura  would  ba 
ludicrous. 

The  "incorporation"  of  unions  to  another  device  freqnenUy  ree- 
ranmended  to  enlarge  responsibility  for  assaulto  and  other  torto 
during  strikes.  The  fact  to  that  the  stockholder  of  a  corporation 
to  Uable  as  stockholder  for  torts  committed  in  ito  behalf  only  to 
the  extent  of  hto  holdings.  But  the  individual  "unbaoorporated 
union"  member  everywhere  in  tbe  United  States  to  subject  to 
unlimited  ItobOity  and  may  be  sued  dlrectiy  as  a  union  member 
for  aU  torts  committed  in  behalf  of  the  union  In  all  oasss  where 
hto  consent  to  the  union's  action  can  be  looeely  implied;  and 
under  tbe  Federal  law  and  \n  more  than  a  doaen  States  the  "unin- 
corporated imlon"  itself  may  be  sued  dlrectiy  aa  well. 

Under  tbe  much-cited  English  tow,  on  the  oontraiy,  a  unkm 
(even  vrhen  Incorporated  by  volimtary  actloa)  to  not  Itobto  for 
torts  committed  in  ito  behalf;  and  the  UabUity  of  Indlvktnal  mem- 
bers for  acta  conunitted  in  the  union's  intereet  to  Inflnftdy  more 
circumscribed  than  In  thto  country.  Of  course,  the  Individual 
everywhere  to  legally  responsibto  for  hto  own  personal  wtongdobig. 
U  employers  find  it  dilBcult  to  obtain  dvU  damages  for  vlotonoa 
during  strikes,  or  to  forestall  violence,  it  to  not  becaoee  ot  any 
defiriwirf^*  in  the  American  tow  but  rather  because  tha  ehaotto 
character  of  the  strife  makea  it  hard  to  fix  wponalhlllty.  It  to 
equally  difflcult  for  employees  beaten  up  by  company  poUoe  to 
obtain  redress.  The  only  remedy  tat  thto  situation  to  not  mora 
legislation  but  the  removal  of  tbe  provocative  tmdarlylBg  cauasa 
which  alwaya  incite  an  easentlally  towtoss  situation. 

The  plea  for  greater  "legal  reqwnsibUlty"  of  untona  to.  thara- 
fore,  torgdy  specious.  Ito  trtie  character  to  weU  dlqilayed  la  tha 
fanfare  about  the  violation  ot  oontracto  by  labor.  Tha  cnforoe- 
ment  of  labor  contracU,  like  the  enforcement  of  an  other  con- 
tracts, to  in  the  hands  of  tha  oouita  ot  tha  country.  Thaaa 
coiuta  have  generally  held  strlkea  In  violation  of  contract  to  ha 
Ulegal.  and  Injimcttve  relief  baa  been  granted  to  enforce  aueh 
omtracto.  Moreover,  such  oontracto  generally  provide  for  arbltva- 
tlon  in  caaea  of  disagreement,  and.  of  course,  tha  pcovtolona  fCr 
arbitration  are  binding  upon  both  sides. 

"Union  irrssponslhlllty"  to  a  red  herring  always  drawn  across 
the  trail  by  thoee  who  oppoee  collective  bargaining.  A  contract  to 
the  haUmaA  of  tmlon  recognition.  Against  that  raoognltion  tha 
die-hards  have  resolutely  set  tbemselves.  The  anllghtened  em- 
ployers who  have  accorded  tobor  the  dignity  of  decent  business 
^yf^ifnpi  have  found  tobor  as  honorabto  as  any  other  groiq).  Less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  tobor's  oontracto  have  been  violated. 
Thus  it  will  be  ssen  that  most  of  the  proposato  for  tha  amend- 
ment of  the  National  Labor  Retotions  Act  and  most  ot  the  crtti- 
cisms  of  It  are  bassd  vcpaa  misinformation  about  both  tha  EnglUft 
and  the  American  tow,  or  emanate  from  those  weU-knowB  aourcea 
who  are  desirous  of  muddying  the  whoto  situation  tn  order  to 
defeat  the  aims  of  the  act  and  to  secure  legistotion  which  win 
strip  tobor  of  ito  righto  and  again  unbalancs  the  bargaining  power 

between  the  employer  and  hto  worker.  ^ 

In  my  judgment,  the  area  now  opened  for  exptorattaa  to  act  m 
legUtotion  but  In  tbe  form  and  content  ot  the  labor  oontraet. 
Let  employer  and  employees,  freely  bargaining,  etperlmant  wttli  a 
variety^  mettiods  of  attaining  their  common  objective.  Than, 
as  t<"'*  and  experience  prove  the  need,  I  shaU  be  among  the  fin* 
to  welcome  perfectlona  in  the  tow.  Today  thto  need  has  not  been 
indicated.  Tlu  great  need  today  to  for  the  aehtovamant  of  In- 
dustrial democracy  In  American  life.  The  pathway  toward  tliat 
accomplishment  has  been  marked  dearly  by  tha  Oo 
the  Stqneme  Court.  Let  that  path  be  f  oUowad.  and 
win  be  the  gainer. 

Once  the  reatotlng  mlnarlty  of  ladustxy  aeoepta  Ib  good  talfh ' 
phlloaophy  of  thto  extensian  of  democracy,  aad  labor  haeai 
more  fuUy  aceustooMd  to  tha  aalatgad  rs^onailiimy  wtalBb  tt  < 
taito,  we  ahaU  find  ouraslvaB  IMng  m  a  —' —  ''  ~ 
Induatrial  paaoa  thaa  wa  hara         * 


iTTMin  «<i««^tTyn 


not  aocorA  tbt  employer  any  Toloe  In  tbe  choice 
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BMtfaBteatttm  «f  Federal 


EXTENSION  OF  REICARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OrrSMMSTLYAMIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

I  Jwtt  U  OegiOattoe  dag  of  ThMniog,  Jn^  22>, 
1937 


Ut,  UUFf  II.  lir.  Fieildeot.  I  uk  miaziimouB  coDsent  to 
ham  prtutod  Id  fbe  Appcndlz  oC  tht  RaootB  two  editorials 
HtadBtm  to  tiM  fCKwaataaUoa  of  tte  Pedend  judiciary,  pub- 
BrtHd  te  tte  Mew  York  Fart  of  TOeaday.  July  20.  and 
Wedoetday.  JBOy  31.  un. 

Thert  bdnc  no  ohjection.  tbe  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  la  tte  Baooaa.  as  foOowi: 

York  Port  «(  July  90. 1M7] 


uttv  tboM  polgBsnt  vanU 

put  tido  Mam  mouth  td 


lumr  of  hfei  flgbt  to  eury  tan-n— dod  reCarms  Into 
his  oM  frtand.  hta  old  aUy.  HflTtwrt  H.  LehnMua. 
Torit.  nr'it— '*y  ajp— w  In  tho  othar  camp. 

r 

day  will  (o  dowa  ta  hlrtorj.    NOr  nood  «• 

jTBotost  Ouvttixm 

ho  holds  theto  can 

ho  obJaeCtiai  to  hi*  ztgbt  to 


of  the  ttoang  of  tho 

to  loeoBunit  the  Oouft 
which.  In  effect. 


to  tho 

frhy.  then,  did  not  the 

afo^    Why  dM  he  watt  vnta  the  ODort 

with  a  party  peatlcal  iitgbX  tat  the 


toy  cal- 
to  torn  the  tide 


to  be 

It  tot  eoetel  eaowrlty,  far  deoant  ralfac.  for 

Dor  wiiiianim-wata  laiM.  for  child-lahor 

of  whMi  tto  SopnaM  Qonrt  he 

the 

or  lae  Sanate  will  toQ 


\ 


win  oaoBO.  a  day  whldi  will  Teraal 
ttktnk  xH  thooa  hbonla  who  aaCTlllciert 
tiMy  oouldB^  ntarm  the  Ooort  "their  iray." 

"■  "         or  wtaw 

that  It  wlU 

htrtoiy  o(  the  Kew  Deal  has  shown 

iiawlnan  people  are  away  ahead  of 

to  speak  tor  taam. 

thma^  the  atteBspt  to  oamooflafe  9^ 

ct  alateaet  jwitloe.    Our  people  ai« 

the ''vtrtae^  o(  a  Ooort 

lawven.  soom  of  whom  have  not 

to  tfl  oa  eaato  wkMi  iawibod  their  oM  eUenta. 

wa  am  toM.  I»  Uko  a  "ftoiy  Aitee".  oonoemed  only 
tastlee.  with  aafwoaatfaf  this  and  that  "Uaewuod 

o(c«  ete. 
ti  J«a  a  hint  of  taraHh    whan  doeer  toeportlon  at 
Its  Inhabttaata  to  he  eacacsd  In  flztuf 
M^  to  aasare  fat  pcoata.  la  flstac  tax  xatae  low 


Ooiat    uata  It  flaaOy  re- 
in thia 


tar  any  hours  and  tar  tte 


I      Bat  the  *^«*■^<^"  people  want  It  addled,  aa  eonerate  Justlee 
Justice  In  terms  of  human  beings,  justice  which  does  not  interpoea 

(f|r^i  frimiery  between  men  and  women  and  ciTlUsed  living.    

That's  why  tbe  ^'•"^•rtt^n  people  are  behind  President  Booeo- 
^«tt  in  thU  fight. 

[Ttxm  the  New  York  Poet  of  July  31.  1987] 

URKAH'S    SASFSSnT    CBOBTTS    NOW    HIS    CHXBUirO    BBCTSOH 

Governor  Lehman  must  be  profoundly  disturbed  by  the  public 
nactlon  which  has  followed  his  preciplUte  attack  on  the  Court 
hlU.  If  be  has  read  the  New  Tork  pi^iers,  he  must  have  passed 
through  a  very  bad — and  very  llliimlnatlng — hour. 

Bow  does  the  Oovemor  like  being  praised  by  the  New  York 
Herald  TMmne  and  by  the  Sun?  Doee  that  sudden  praise  stir 
recQUectloDs  of  the  hard  and  bitter  fl^t  of  theee  newq;Mpars 
against  every  major  Item   of  the   GoTemor^  progressive   State 

If  anything  can  convince  the  Governor  of  his  error.  It  iboold 
be  this  rw^kllTig  applause  from  those  who  were  only  too  ready  to 
give  Ti^hmfr  tbe  Bronx  cheer  on  every  other  occasion.  HOw  the 
Herald  Tribune  moaned  low  that  the  Lehman-sponsored  child- 
labor  amendment  was  "youth  control";  how  the  Sun  sneered  at 
the  drive  to  enact  a  State  social-security  law 

What  can  praise  from  these  sources  mean  eccept  that  the  Gov- 
ernor has  unwittingly  given  aid  and  comfort  not  only  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Court  bill  but  to  the  enemlee  of  all  liberal  legis- 
lation? These  instruments  of  opinion  know  that  so  long  as  tbe 
present  Court  remains  unaltered  reaction  Is  safe — safe  against 
the  Rooeevelts  and  against  the  T^hmftna  too. 

After  UghtJTig  the  enemies  of  reform  with  a  hammer  for  years. 
I^mttn  has  now  put  a  pile  driver  into  their  hands.  They  are 
tulng  him  against  everything  he  himself  stands  for.  Tliey  praise 
him  because  they  know  that,  despite  his  years  d  liberalism,  be 
has  in  a  day  done  more  for  the  other  side  than  an  out-and-out 
reactionary  Oovemor  could  have  done  in  a  decade.  That  is  the 
meaning  of  tbe  Herald  Tribune's  tribute  to  Tubman**  "bravo 
utterance",  its  comment  on  "the  debt  owing  to  Governor  Leh- 
man." That  is  the  slgniflcance  of  the  Sun's  observations  en 
Lehman's  "hie^y  courageous  and  useful"  action.  Useful,  in- 
deed, but  to  whom? 

When  the  Governor  finds  those  who  have  fought  the  good  fight 
with  him  profoundly  disturbed  and  sees  himsdf  praised  in  these 
particular  editorial  columns,  he  must  realize  his  eleventh-hour 
awtt^  was  out  of  character. 


New  England  Flood  Compact 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

OF  CONNkCTlCUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  28  {leaislative  dag  of  Thursday,  July  22}, 

1937 


BDITOBIAL  PROM  THE  HABTPCSD  THOS 


Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rcoorb  an  editorial 
which  i^speared  in  the  Hartford  Times,  of  Hartford,  ComL. 
July  26,  1937,  relating  to  the  flood-control  compact  in  New 
Iftigland. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rtcout.  as  follows: 

[Vtom  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Tlmea  of  July  ao,  1937] 

SXATDf  a    THX   CUB 

Forore  In  Washington  over  the  so-called  power  provisions  of  the 
Hew  Kn^and  flood  compact  artses  apparently  from  a  lack  of  M 
oomfrtete  understanding  of  the  compact  as  might  be  had. 

TiM  oompact  does  not  give,  or  seek  to  give,  to  any  State,  any 
right  which  it  does  not  now  possess. 

Any  one  of  tbe  States  in  which  are  contemplated  flood-reeervolr 
alteo  could,  at  this  moment,  charter  or  authorize  the  oonstruetlon 
of  a  dam  for  power  puzpoees  on  any  such  site. 

All  the  compact  does,  in  this  re^>ect,  ts  to  leave  the  rights  of  tho 
States,  with  reference  to  water-power  resources  within  their  own 
borders,  precisely  as  they  are  now  and  would  be  if  no  proposal  for 
nood  oontrtd  had  been  advanced. 

OilglnaUy.  no  rseervoirs  in  Massachuaetts  were  contemplated  In 
tht  Army  engineers'  plans.  The  Connecticut  was  to  be  controlled 
anktrely  through  reservoirs  In  Vermont,  with  a  few  in  New  Hanq>- 
Aho.  They  were  to  be  bunt  not  for  the  benefit  of  New  Hampshire 
•ad  Vermont  but  entlrdy  at  the  behest  of  and  for  the  protectlan 
~*  *"- * '-'—  mid  ffnnuitrtirut. 
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It  waa  not  easy  to  persuade  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  to 
allow  land  to  be  taken  from  their  tax  lists  and  inundated,  curtail- 
ing the  sloe  of  some  towns  and  creating  artificial  ponds  which 
migttt  be  a  nuisance  and  perhaps  a  menace  to  health.  It  they 
were  to  permit  this,  for  the  benefit  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut, and  for  no  other  purpoee,  they  did  not  feel  that  they  also 
should  lose  the  power  development  potentialities  of  the  rivers  it 
was  proposed  to  dam.  So  in  giving  their  consent  to  such  over- 
flowing of  their  land,  they  reeerved  the  right  to  develop  the  power 
resources  they  already  owned,  provided  they  did  it  at  their  own 
expense. 

From  the  standpoint  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  that 
could  not  be  considered  as  other  than  a  fair  proposition.  Who  here, 
or  who  representing  this  State  in  Congrees.  will  say  it  isnt? 

Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  felt  that  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut ought  not  to  ask  them  to  give  up  thousands  of  their  seres 
for  flood-control  reeervoirs,  untu  they  had  exhausted  their  own 
resources  to  provide  protection  for  themselves. 

Connecticut  has  no  sites  deemed  practical  for  flood-control 
reservoirs. 

Bfassachusetts  does  have,  along  the  Deerfield  and  Mlllen  and  their 
tributaries.  So  Massachusetts  agreed  to  inundate  some  of  its  own 
land  Instead  of  asking  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  to  do  It  all. 
Certainly  it  was  fair  to  require  that  of  Massachusetts.  It  would 
have  been  eqioally  fair  to  require  it  of  Connecticut  If  Connecticut 
had  had  anything  to  contribute.  And  if  we  know  Connecticut  char- 
acter, Connecticut  would  have  been  eager  to  protect  herself  b^ore 
she  asked  other  SUtes  to  protect  her. 

This,  then,  is  the  background  of  the  power  provisions  of  the 
compact.  They  do  not  repreeent,  in  any  respect,  an  effort  to  grab 
BCMnething  at  Federal  expense.  With  Massachusetts  agreeing  to 
build  leservoirs.  the  power  provisions  apply  to  her,  too. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  this  is  a  fiood-oontrol  project 
pure  and  simple.  Not  a  Federal  nickel  Is  to  be  spent  for  power 
development. 

Indeed,  reeervolre  k^t  full  for  power  purposes  would  not  be  avaU- 
able  for  fiood  storage.  We  do  not  want  them,  nor  a  New  Kngland 
development  with  power  as  its  objectire. 

If  this  were  aU  that  is  at  Issue,  probably  the  controversy  could  bo 
easily  settled.  Unfortuzxately.  some  want  the  Federal  Government 
to  undertake  the  development  of  all  power  reeources.  It  is  neoes- 
sary  not  only  to  dear  up  T"«T«ii^t»r«tAnding  about  the  oompact  but 
also  to  meet  their  argiunents. 

There  has  been  some  indication  that  Mr.  Roosev^t  applies  the 
reasoning  of  that  group  to  the  New  Kngland  plan.  If  that  is  true, 
and  if  he  is  adamant  on  the  point,  then  probably  is  an  insupereblo 
barrier  to  galptng  Federal  ^proval  of  the  oompact.  There  seems 
to  be  some  hope  In  his  recent  announoonent  that  he  will  study 
the  compact  carefully  and  that  he  desires  to  help  New  Kngland  If 
possible. 

Flood  control,  as  far  as  New  England  Is  concerned.  Is  a  joint 
undertaking  between  the  Federal  Government  and  four  States. 
The  Federal  Government  agreed  to  bxiild  dams  if  the  States  to  be 
protected  would  buy  the  land  for  reservoir  sites. 

If  it  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  Federal  power  enterprise,  obviously  the 
Federal  Government  ought  not  to  ask  the  Statea  to  q;>end  H.00O.00O 
for  reservoir  sites. 

Massachuaetts  and  Connecticut  are  entlrdy  willing  to  make  that 
Investment  for  their  own  protection.  They  are  entirely  willing  that 
Vermont  and  New  Hampablre — ^In  retium  for  providing  reservoir 
sites — shall  continue  to  hold  power  rights  which  are  already  theirs, 
especially  as  they  can  be  devdoped  only  at  their  own  and  not  at 
Federal  expense. 

On  this  basis  it  seems  that  ratification  of  the  compact  can  be 
urged  without  colliding  in  any  way  with  the  theories  of  any  per- 
sons or  any  groiq>  with  reference  to  Federal  power  devdopmnit. 


District  of  Colombia  Minimum-Wage  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VINCENT  L.  PALMISANO 

OF  MABTIAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  28, 1937 


DISTEaCT  OF  COLUMBIA  MINIMDM-WAOE  LAW  (U.  S.  STAT.  L.. 
68TH  CONG.,  1917-19,  VOL.  «0,  FT.  1,  FOBLIO  LAWS,  CH.  17^ 
PP.  900-064) 


Ifr.  PALMISANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rkcors,  I  include  the  minimum-wage  law 
of  the  District  of  Cohimbia.  as  foUowt: 

Sbctiom  1.  Where  used  In  this  act,  the  term  'nioord'*  means  tho 
minimum-wage  board  created  by  sectkm  2;  the  term  "ooounls- 
slonen"  means  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Oolumbta; 
the  term  "woman"  Includes  only  a  woman  of  18  years  oC  age 
or  over;  the  term  "minor"  means  a  psraon  at  either  aax  undar 


tbe  age  of  18  yean:  the  term  "oeoupatkm"  Indudea  a  bualneea. 
Industry,  trade,  or  branch  thereof,  but  shall  not  Include  dooMstla 
service. 

Sk.  a.  There  Is  hereby  created  a  board  to  be  known  as  the 
minimtmi-wage  board,  to  be  composed  of  three  membera  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Commlsslonere  of  the  District  at  Columbia. 
As  far  as  practicable,  the  membera  shall  be  so  chosen  that  one 
will  be  repreeentatlve  of  employees,  one  repreeentatlve  of  em- 
Idoyers.  and  one  repreeenting  the  public. 

The  Commlsslonen  shall  make  their  first  appointments  here- 
under within  80  days  after  this  act  takes  effect,  and  shaU  dsslgnato 
one  et  the  three  memben  first  appointed  to  hold  oOoe  until  Janu- 
ary 1.  1919;  and  one  to  hold  office  xmtU  January  1.  1080;  and 
one  to  hold  ofllce  until  January  1.  1981.  On  or  before  the  1st 
day  of  January  of  each  year,  beginning  with  the  year  1010.  tho 
Commlsslonen  tfiall  appoint  a  monber  to  succeed  the  member 
whoee  term  eipires  on  such  1st  day  of  January,  and  su^  new 
appointee  shall  boiA  oOlee  for  the  term  of  8  yean  from  sueh 
1st  day  of  January.  Bach  member  shall  h(dd  oOoe  until  his 
sucoeasor  is  app<4nted  and  has  qualified;  and  any  vacancy  that 
may  occur  in  the  membership  of  the  board  shi^  be  filled  by 
appolntaient  by  the  Commlsslonen  for  the  tme^lred  poctloa  of 
the  term. 

A  majority  of  the  membera  tfiall  constitute  a  quorum  to  transact 
business,  and  the  act  or  decision  of  such  a  majority  diaU  be  de«ned 
the  act  or  decision  of  the  board;  and  no  vacancy  shall  Impair  tho 
right  of  the  remaining  membera  to  exercise  all  the  powera  of  the 
board.  ^ 

Sk.  8.  The  first  memben  ^ipotnted  ehall.  within  80  days  after 
their  appcMntment.  meet  and  organise  the  board  by  electing  one  of 
their  number  as  chairman  and  by  choosing  a  sectetazy,  who  shall 
not  be  a  member  of  the  board;  and  on  or  before  the  10th  day  of 
Jantuuy  of  each  year  thereafter  the  board  shaO  eleet  a  chairman 
and  choose  a  secretary  for  the  ensuing  year.  Tlie  chairman  and  tho 
secretary  shall  each  hold  ofllce  until  his  successor  Is  elected  or 
choeen.  but  the  board  may  at  any  time  remove  the  eecretary.  The 
eecretary  shall  perform  such  dutlee  as  may  be  preeertbed  and  receive 
tatt  salary,  not  in  ezcees  of  83,500  per  anniun,  as  may  be  fixed  by 
the  boanl.  None  of  the  memben  shall  rsoelve  any  aalary  aa  auch. 
The  board  shaU  have  pow«r  to  tmflaf  agents  and  soeh  othar  assist- 
ants as  may  be  neceeeary  for  the  proper  petfonnaaoe  of  Its  dutiss: 
PraoUed,  That  until  further  authoriaatlon  by  Oongraaa.  the  aum 
which  it  may  expend,  including  the  salary  of  the  secretary,  *aU  not 
exceed  the  sum  at  88.000. 

Sac.  4.  At  any  public  hearing  held  by  the  board  any  penon  In- 
terested  In  the  matter  beUig  investlgatod  may  appear  and  tertlfy. 
Any  member  of  the  board  shaU  have  power  to  admtnlstv  oaths, 
and  the  board  may  require  by  aubpena  the  attandanoe  and  tsatl- 
mony  of  altiicisans.  the  production  of  all  hooka,  laglatsra.  and 
other  evidence  relative  to  any  matten  under  Inveatlgatlon.  at  any 
auch  public  hearing  or  at  any  sees!  on  of  any  eonfennoe  hdd  as 
hereinafter  provided.  In  ease  of  disobedience  to  a  Mhpona  tho 
board  may  Invoke  the  aid  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  tho  DMIel 
of  Columbia  In  requiring  the  attendance  and  teattmony  of  wtf- 
neeeee  and  the  productl<m  of  documentary  evldenco.  In  ease  of 
contumacy  cr  refusal  to  obey  a  sulqiena  the  court  may  laaae  an 
order  remilring  wpearanoe  before  the  board,  the  production  of 
documentary  evidence,  and  the  giving  of  evidence  tooehlnK  tho 
matter  In  question,  and  any  failure  to  <>bey  such  odsrof  tho 
court  may  bs  punished  by  svich  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

Sac.  5.  The  Board  la  hereby  authorlaed  and  esDUOwered  to  mako 
rulee  and  regulations  for  tho  carrying  Into  ^ect  of  UUs  aes, 
including  rulee  and  regulatl<ms  for  tbs  srieetlon  of  uaemben  o8 
the  conf  oenoes  hneinafter  provided  for  and  tho  mode  of  pro- 
cedure thereof.  _ 

SK.  8.  The  board  ihall.  on  or  before  the  Istday  of  JwiKjjl 
the  year  1919,  and  of  each  yeer  thweafter.  make  a  rapott  to  the 
Commlsslonen  at  its  work  and  the  proceedings  under  this  act. 

Sk.  7.  There  is  hereby  authorised  to  be  appropriated  out  of 
the  revenuee  of  the  DisWct  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  SO,  1919,  the  sum  of  85.000.  or  so  much  tharsof  as  may  bo 
necessary,  to  carry  into  effect  tho  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sk.  8.  The  board  shaU  have  full  power  and  authority:  (1)  To 
Investigate  and  ascertain  the  wagee  of  women  and  minora  In^o 
different  occupations  in  which  thsy  are  employed  in  the  DtatrM 
of  Columbia;  (2)  to  examine,  throu^  any  member  or  aathoslasd 
repreeentaUve,  any  book,  pay  roll,  or  other  record  of  aity  emptarer 
of  women  or  minora  that  In  any  way  appertains  to  or  has  a  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  wages  of  any  such  women  or  minors;  and 
(S)  to  require  from  such  employer  full  and  true  stateBSonta  oC 
the  wagee  paid  to  all  women  and  mlnon  In  his  employflasnt. 

Every  employer  shall  keep  a  register  of  the  names  of  ^fwnsB 
and  mlnon  onployed  by  him  in  any  occupation  In  the  Dlatrict  of 
Coliunbla.  of  the  houn  worked  by  each,  and  of  all  payments  made 
to  each,  whether  paid  by  the  time  or  by  the  piece,  and  shall,  on 
requeet.  permit  any  member  or  authorlaed  repreeentaUve  of  tho 
board  to  examine  such  register. 

TO  assist  the  board  tn  carrying  out  this  act  the  Oommlasloners 
shall  at  all  timea  give  it  any  information  or  statistics  In  their 
poaassskm  under  the  act  of  CaotTtm  approved  February  M.  1814. 
entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  houn  of  enqdoyment  and  safeguard 
the  health  of  f emalea  employed  in  the  DIatrlet  of  Ootuatola.'' 

Sk.  9.  The  board  la  hereby  authorlaed  and  empowered  to  aaosr- 
tain  and  declare,  in  the  manner  hoelnafter  provided,  tho  follov- 
Ing  things:  (a)  Standards  of  minimum  wages  for  womsa  1&  any 
ooeupatlan  within  the  District  of  Odumhla.  and  what  waga 
Inadequate  to  aupply  the  neosssary  cost  of  llvlag  to  any 
woi^sn  to  maintain  them  m  good  health  and  to 
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tbe  oorporatloa  counsel  of  tbe  INstrlet  of  Columbia  an  Ttolatioas 

"te'lf'All  queetlona  of  fact  arising  «»?»««« ,j["S5°S«P*2: 
vlalons  of  tbls  act  shall,  except  as  otherwise  herein  provided,  ba 
SSSmtoed  fc?  tbe  board,  and  there  shaU  be  ^o  •PP«fi.^^ 
Se33o«r5^tS  board  on  any  such  quesUon  of  fact:  but  there  shaU 
beartght  of  appeal  from  the  board  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  tba 
Dietrlctof  Columbia  from  any  ruling  or  holding  on  »<l^^^ 
Uw  Included  or  embodied  In  any  decision  or  order  of  tbe  bo«ra; 
end  on  tbe  same  quesUon  of  law,  from  such  court  to  tbe  Co^ 
of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  aH  such  appeals  tba 
oorooratlon  coimsel  shaU  appear  for  and  represent  the  board. 

Ete.  18.  Whoever  violates  this  act.  whether  an  employer  or  bis 
agent  or  the  director,  officer,  or  agent  of  any  corporation,  Bb^UbB 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereor 
■baU  be  punished  by  a  fine  <rf  not  leas  than  135  nor  more  tban 
$100  or  by  imprisonment  not  leas  than  10  days  nor  mora  tban  S 
month«i.  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Sac.  19.  Any  onployer  and  his  agent,  or  the  director,  officer,  or 
agent  of  any  corporation,  who  discharges  or  in  any  other  manner 
^if/^mir>ftt»«  against  any  employee  because  such  employee  bas 
served  or  Is  about  to  serve  on  any  conference,  or  has  testified  or 
Is  about  to  testify,  or  because  such  employer  believes  that  said  em- 
ployee may  serve  on  any  conference  or  may  testify  In  any  Investi- 
gation or  proceeding  under  or  relative  to  this  act,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  t2S  nor  more  than  glOO. 

Sac.  20.  Any  act  which.  If  done  or  omitted  to  be  done  by  any 
agent  or  officer  or  director  acting  for  such  employer,  would  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  this  act,  shall  also  be  held  to  be  a  violation 
by  the  employer  and  subject  such  employer  to  the  UabUlty  pro- 
vided for  by  this  act. 

Sac  21.  Proaecutlons  for  violations  of  tbls  act  shall  be  on  in- 
formation filed  in  the  police  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
tbe  corporation  counsel. 

Sac.  22.  If  any  woman  worker  is  paid  by  her  employer  less  than 
tbe  minimum  wage  to  which  she  Is  entitled  under  or  by  virtue  of 
an  order  of  the  board,  she  may  recover  in  a  civil  action  the  full 
amount  of  such  mln'"'""'  wage,  leas  any  amount  actually  paid  to 
ber  by  the  employer,  together  with  such  reasonable  attorney's 
feee  as  may  be  allowed  by  the  court;  and  any  agreement  for  ber 
to  work  for  less  than  such  minimum  wage  shall  be  no  defense  to 
such  action. 

Sac.  23.  This  act  shall  be  known  as  the  "District  of  ColtunMa 
minimum-wage  law."  The  purposes  of  the  act  are  to  protect  tbe 
women  and  minors  of  the  District  from  conditions  detrimental  to 
their  health  and  morals,  resulting  from  wages  which  are  inade- 
quate to  maintain  decent  standards  at  living;  and  the  act  in  eacb 
of  Its  provisions  and  In  Its  entirety  shall  be  Interinreted  to  tf  ectuato 
tbeee  purpoees. 

Merited  Recogrnition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY   ^ 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  28, 1937 

Mr.  SHANLET.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues.  It  wag 
wltli  profound  respect  and  admiration  for  the  thoughtfulness 
of  our  great  statesman  and  scholar,  Hon.  John  RAinoH.  that 
I  heard  the  Clerk  read  tbe  resolution  In  the  House  Wednes- 
day on  the  death  of  Italy's  scientific  hero  Quglielmo  Mar- 
coni. The  consummated  thought  is  a  pungent  reminder,  as 
the  author  undoubtedly  intended  it  to  be,  that  "Peace  hath 
her  victories,  no  less  renowned  than  War." 

The  magnificent  achievements  of  this  great  Italian  in  the 
peaceful  arts  may  well  challenge  the  epochal  deeds  of  war- 
riors, though  unfortunately  often  in  the  literature  of  dy- 
namos and  color  their  contributions  receive  tbe  greater 
credit. 

It  is  true  tbat  Marconi  but  built  on  the  accumulated  xris- 
dom  and  discoveries  of  Professor  Henry  in  America,  Lord 
Kelvin  and  Clerk  Maxwell  in  England,  but  so  did  Darwin, 
Huxley,  and  Edis(m.  No  invention  springs  full  grown  from 
the  brain  of  any  one  man.  But  it  remained  for  Marconi 
to  breathe  scientific  life  and  purpose  into  electric  waves  and 
five  us  telegraphic  communication.  To  his  credit,  therefore, 
the  senator  had  the  wireless  telegraph,  the  directtid  beam, 
wireless  microwave  or  ultra  short-wave  radio,  and  tbe  first 
commercial  wireless  service  across  the  Atlantic.  Just  before 
his  death  he  was  at  work  on  televisiiKi  with  ultra  sbort 
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AH  the  credit  in  life  saving  that  he  may  have  earned  never 
touched  his  emotions  as  did  that  crowd  of  survivors  who 
went  to  his  hotel  in  New  York  after  the  Titanic  disaster  in 
1913  and  cheered  him  for  his  invention.  That  was  a  demon- 
stration. 

Apostle  of  peaceful  pursuits,  the  late  Senator  Marconi 
deserves  the  encomiums  that  are  his  today.  He  left  a  heri- 
tage in  the  world  of  science  that  has  brought  personal  honor 
to  him.  to  his  country,  and  to  the  world.  That  world  and 
International  relations  are  better  because  of  Marconi's  pires- 
ence  and  his  contributions. 

As  the  poet  says: 

Were  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world  with  terror. 

Were  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  camps  and  courts. 
Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error. 

There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  and  forts. 


Major  Oil  Companies  Indicted  for  Conspiracy  to 
Violate  the  Antitrust  Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFIJE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Jvly  28, 1937 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  sometime  ago 
I  spoke  on  the  importance  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
proceeding  by  criminal  action  to  secure  compliance  with  the 
Federal  antitrust  laws.  Grand  jury  investigations,  followed 
by  indictments  against  the  conspirators  if  the  evidence  war- 
rants, and  open  trial  before  a  peUt  Jury  is  the  only  method 
that  will  put  the  fear  of  the  law  into  the  hardened  hearts 
of  the  monopolists. 

icAOisoiv,  WIS.,  mmcTMPrr  or  on.  MOMOFOusm 

In  my  previous  address  of  July  6,  I  complimented  the 
Department  of  Justice  on  its  activity  before  a  Federal  grand 
Jury  at  Madison,  Wis.  In  that  statonent  I  quoted  at  length 
from  the  first  oil  indictment  returned  by  that  grand  Jury 
on  July  28,  1936 — ^United  States  against  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(Indiana)  et  al.,  no.  11296.  This  first  indictment  set  forth 
a  gigantic  scheme  of  pool  buying  of  surplus  gasoline  to  bring 
about  an  increase  in  prices  to  the  piriolic  and  squeese  tbe 
Independent  oil  wholesaler  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  first  indictment  of  July  28,  1936,  will 
go  to  trial  at  Madison,  Wis.,  on  October  4,  1937.  That  trial 
will  mark  a  great  victory  for  liberty-loving  American  people. 
The  evidence  of  conniving  and  conspiracy  will  then  be 
bared  to  the  whole  world.  The  people  will  be  able  to  see 
these  grasping  monopolizers  in  their  true  light. 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  American  people  general^ 
that  this  first  case  be  tried  promptly.  Buying  pools  to  raise 
prices  in  oil  or  any  other  industry  must  be  stopped  if  the 
public  is  to  be  protected. 

OAITD  JTTKT  UIVS8TICATIOW8  CAX  CXT  AT  THS  TKOTH 

And  I  pointed  out  the  crying  need  on  both  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts  for  grand-jury  investigations  of  the  oil 
Industry  similar  to  the  one  conducted  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  before  the  Federal  grand  Jury  of  the  western 
district  of  Wisconsin  at  Madison,  Wis.,  in  1936.  If  such 
grand  Jury  action  is  not  taken  soon  there  will  be  no  inde- 
pendents left;  in  fact,  the  situation  on  the  Pacific  coast 
today  is  that  the  independent  wholesalers  have  been 
squeezed  out  of  the  business.  The  malpractices  of  the 
major  oil  companies  on  the  west  coast  are  almost  com- 
mon knowledge;  the  States  are  helpless  to  proceed  for  lack 
of  Jurisdiction  as  the  headquarters  of  the  major  oil  com- 
panies are  not  within  the  State  borders  When  a  State 
does  bring  court  action  or  start  an  investigation  the  major 
oil  companies  hide  behind  their  interstate  character  of 
doing  business  to  avoid  testifying  or  submitting  the  evi- 
dence from  their  records.  Only  Federal  grand  Juries  can 
do  a  complete  Job  of  investigating  and  piecing  together  the 
essential  evidence. 


sBCom  wnooitam  obamd  jxjbt  on.  ooxsraucT  xxacnfBMT 
Today  I  should  like  to  discuss  the  second  indletment  re- 
turned by  the  Federal  grand  Jury  at  Madison,  Wla..  on 
November  6.  1936.  This  indictment  is  styled  UnUed  States 
of  America  v.  Socony-Vocttum  OH  Co..  Inc..  et  aL  (No. 
11342).  In  additioQ  to  Socony- Vacuum  OU  Co..  Inc..  the 
indictment  includes  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana)  and  18 
other  corporations  as  coconspirators  and  46  individuals,  most 
of  them  oflicers  or  agents  of  the  conspiring  oil  companies. 

TKX  INDBPBNDKirr  OH.  MABKrm  AND  CONStTMBa  BAVB  KOCH  AT  8TAXB 

On  the  successful  completion  and  trial  of  this  second 
case  hinges  the  fate  of  the  independent  oil  marketer.  Ftom 
his  standpoint  it  Ls  too  bad  that  this  case  cannot  be  tried 
first.  But  t^e  welfare  of  the  general  public  does  come  first. 
However,  success  in  trying  the  first  case  will  spur  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  speed  up  trial  of  this  second  case. 

Ttiis  second  case,  which  we  might  style  the  "Socony  case", 
imveils  in  the  indictment  a  gigantic  conspiracy  to  put  the 
independent  oil  jobber  out  of  business  by  fixing  his  margins 
at  a  figure  below  his  operating  cost.  The  Socony  case 
applies  (Hily  to  the  Midwestern  area  and  alleges  that  each 
defendant  major  oil  company  either  directly  or  through  sub- 
sidiary or  affiliated  cixnpanies  markets  gasoline  in  some  or 
all  of  the  10  States  therein.  Tlie  indictment  further  sets 
forth  that  the  defendant  major  oil  companies  together  con- 
trolled, manufactured,  shipped,  and  sold,  largely  in  inter- 
state commerce,  more  ttian  85  percent  of  all  gasoline  dis- 
tributed yearly  in  the  Midwestern  area. 

THS  80C0HT  CASS  FBasnCTS  A  VIVIB  VSCTUBB 

The  indictment  in  this  Socony  case  gives  a  v«t  clear  pic- 
ture of  the  situation  existing  in  the  oil  industry  that  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  other  lines  of  business  and  which  makes 
it  so  difficult  for  an  independent  marketer  to  compete.  Tbe 
profits  made  by  major  oil  companies  in  their  producing, 
refining,  and  pipe-line  departments  are  partially  used  to  off- 
set losses  created  in  their  marketing  departments.  Inde- 
pendent msu-keters  who  are  not  fortified  by  profits  from 
other  branches  find  this  competition  dealing  them  a  death- 
blow. But  to  get  back  to  the  Socony  indictment.  It  de- 
scribes in  paragraph  6  the  method  by  which  the  major  oil 
companies  parallel  distribution.    The  paragraph  reads: 

Bach  of  said  defendant  major  oil  oompanlee  throughout  ttaa 
period  covered  by  this  Indictment  has  distributed  and  markated 
gMoifiMn  In  said  Mklwestem  area  In  tbe  manner  following,  that  la 
to  say:  Bach  has  owned  or  leased,  and  has  operated  or  oontroUed 
Uxe  operatlcm  of.  large  niunbers  of  retaU  servloe  stations  througb 
which  gaaoline  is  sOld  directly  to  oonsumesa.  Bach  has  usuaUy 
deUvered  gasoline  to  such  retail  eervloe  stations  by  tank  truck 
or  tank  wagon  fltan  ita  bxilk  storage  plants  conveniently  located 
to  sundy  the  retaU  stations  In  the  various  local  marketing  areas, 
said  bulk  storage  plants  being  supplied  with  gaaoline  by  tank  can 
principally  from  the  reflnerlce  of  the  respective  defendant  major 
oU  companies.  Bach  has  also  sold  and  distributed  large  quantltlea 
of  gasoline  from  the  same  or  Btmllar  bulk  storage  plants  to  nu- 
motnis  Independent  retaUers  or  dealers  owning  or  (floating  retail 
eervloe  stations,  said  gasoline  being  usuaUy  sold  to  such  Inde- 
pendent dealers  under  supply  contracts.  In  addlUon  to  eelllng 
through  company  owned  or  controlled  retaU  servloe  statkmB.  and 
to  Independent  dealers,  each  of  eald  defendant  major  oU  com- 
panies, with  the  ezceptlaa  of  defendant  Standard  of  Indiana,  baa 
aold  gasoline  In  large  quantities  In  tank  car  lots  to  Jobbeia. 

OIL    JOBBSaS 

In  the  next  paragraph  the  methods  in  use  by  independent 
oil  Jobbers,  their  position  in  the  market,  and  other  matters 
relating  thereto  are  described  as  follows: 

Jobbers  usuaUy  own  and  operate  bulk-storage  plants  con- 
veniently located  so  as  to  serve  by  their  tank  trucks  or  taztk 
wagons  retaU  servloe  stations  either  owned  or  operated  by  them, 
or  independently  owned  or  operated.  In  the  various  retail  mar- 
keting areas  served  by  them.  Approximately  60  percent  of  all 
e&Kdlne  distributed  to  retaU  service  stations  In  said  mklwtatnm 
area  Is  distributed  by  or  through  Jobbers.  There  are  In  aaoeae 
of  4  000  Jobbers  of  gasoime  doing  business  In  the  Stataa  oosn- 
orlslng  the  aforesaid  mldwestern  area.  Great  niunbeta  of  aald 
Jobbers  have  been  engaged  In  the  distribution  of  gaaoUna  during 
the  period  covered  by  this  indictment  and  for  many  years  prior 
thereto,  and  their  Investments  In  capital  assets  taa;va  •— -  —^ 
•re  substantloL 


But  the  charge  of  ttie  consi^racy  its^. 
Into  the  history  of  the  cmnMnation  that  has 
in  our  Middle  West  to  put  these  tadependeot  JotteEg. 
have  been  selling  50  percent  of  the  pctrokqm  pcotecAi^  enft 
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of  Tmiiiif  A  ilmllBr  comhinattoD  pot  our  taBdependent 
jobbefB  oni  of  *»««<»**—  on  tbe  Pactflc  coast,  and  had  not 
the  Depaztment  of  Jostiee  acted,  or  If  it  ifaould  now  f aU. 
the  cud  of  tbe  independent  oil  Jobber  in  the  Middle  West  can 

beaeen.  ^    „ 

Hie  first  count  In  this  Soccmy  Indictment  alleges  an  im- 
lavfnl  combination  and  ccKi^tracy  to  regnlate.  and  to  fix 
and  make  unlfonn.  the  amounts  of  guaranteed  margins  to 
be  allowed  to  jobbers  m  the  sale  of  gaaoUne.  and  a  con- 
ttnttlng  combination  and  oonqilracy  to  regulate  and  narrow 
these  *^^*t*n»  The  Indictment  charges  that  in  so  doing 
ths  defendants  unlawfullj  fllmlnatfirt.  restricted,  and  siu>- 
isciaw^iil  competition  among  themaehres  in  the  solicitation  of 
Johbff  accounts  and  in  the  sale  of  gasoline  to  jobbers,  and 
»ti^t  they  unlawfully  regulated  and  restricted  the  aUlity  of 
said  jobbers  to  compete  in  the  sale  of  gasoline. 


The  means  whereby  the  conspiracy  charged  In  connt  1 
of  this  Soeony  indictment  was  carried  out  is  best  described 
Iv  paragraphs  IS.  14.  and  U  of  ths  indictment,  which  read 
aa  follows: 


OOBunenetag  la  ISSl,  ntimeroui  prlvaAs  meetlBga  h«Te  been  held 
br  xvatrntaUthm  oT  <lefcndMit  nwjor  oU  compentia  at  wtaK^ 
•mooc  ottMT  ttalnss.  tbe  eubjeet  <tf  Jobber-guarmnteed  margins  In 
»»^  afuf— Id  mldvaeteni  area  ha*  been  dlacuewd  and  debated 
ftv  tbe  DUTDoae  and  with  the  effect  of  arrMng  at  agreements  and 
uadantaadlBa  whereby  the  same  were  arbltrarUj  ttxed  and  made 
^Sormao^  meeancs  have  been  held  at  frequent  Intervals 
in  each  at  tb»  years  IMl  to  19M,  ineiiislTe.  usually  at  Chicago, 
m.  at  the  |»ie^»«fc/»M>  Hotel,  the  exact  number  and  times  and 
Blaoea  at  holdlns  all  of  said  meetings  being  to  the  grand  Jurors 
^teoim.i£Ml  meetings  have  usually  been  attended  by  the 
foU0tnng  peraona,  and  other  representatlTes  and  employees  of 
dsfeodant  major  oU  oompsAles  to  the  grand  Jtironi  unkxiown.  each 
HiiMMimlliM  and  acting  for  his  eompany  or  lU  aillHated  companies. 
wSh  at  the  Individuals  named  aa  defendant  therein,  and  C.  B. 
imnihWMli  W.  H.  Ware,  and  R.  D.  Mvlng.  repreeentlng  Sooooy- 
Vaeiram:  B.  ▲.  F»"r*"g**i  representing  Standard  of  Indiana;  P.  M. 
Illdcsll  (aov  deosased),  repreeentlng  Cltiee  Service.  Bmplre  and 
Ottlaa  Borrtee  OU:  Oaorge  J.  Woods,  repreeentlng  Continental: 
B.  B.  JutoMtoB  and  O.  B.  Ifutty  (now  deoeaeed).  repreeentlng 
Oolf;  J.  O.  ataolatr  and  rrank  >.  llcfiwecney.  repreeentlng  Shell: 
Mfifv»%  B.  Sua  and  Vtartn  lleltahon.  lepreetntlng  Sinclair;  D.  8. 
wSoD  and  Wldtar  J.  Herr.  tepreeentlng  md-Oontlnent;  H.  A. 
Ttomm,  n.  B.  IAMB.  S.  U.  Ktfly.  and  JObn  A.  Oetgood.  represent- 
tnc  PhlUtes;  B.  B.  OsrpeDtcr,  fsureesnting  Ohio  OU;  Joseph  F. 
lejInMSiitlM  Baraadall:  O.  B.  Smith,  repreasnttng  National; 
LTlBavwftl.  rspreasntlng  Deep  Bock:  C.  W.  liacKay,  rep- 
_g  lfe*«tlMm:  and  Martin  O.  Peetars,  lepreeentlng  Wadhams. 
at  atfd  mdlrMvys.  tndadlng  aaA  of  said  Individual  de- 
~  m  attenrtsd  one  or  mors  of  said  maetmgs  and  has 
aeUvaiy  m  tha  dlaeusslaBa  had  and  agreements  and 
atnved  at  therala.  Sefeodaat  Chariea  B.  Amott 
Uad  aad  has  usually  acted  aa  chairman  o(  said 
'At  MM  aisstli^  tha  amoonta  of  guaranteed  maiglna 
to  ba  inii— 1  to  Jobbeta  in  saM  midwsstam  areas  mn  agreed 
id  made  unlfana.  and  arMtrarlly  changed  from  time 
to  tliM  by  ^raemsBlB.  undentandtngs.  and  eonoerted  aeUon. 
■by  bean  eaatlnnourty  regulated  by  defendants  dur- 
hM  the  pled  at  tame  af orasaid. 
In  or  idbeot  PnTtm^wr  MM.  by  agresBMnt  made  and  eoncerted 

to  and  la  the  coarse  at  said  continuing 

,  saM  gottanteed  margins  to  be  allowed 

Ba  were  uniformly  flxad  at  6Vi 

retail  prtoes.  subject  to  the  re- 

I  eC  oBS^lMlf  of  tba  aaooat  by  which  at  any  time 

la tba  baate  taak<«ar  prtoe  to  the  Jobber  (as 

nnitarmly  dsAaad  tn  said  Jobber  anqn>ly  contracts)  and  the  normal 
ignn  prloa  Bight  ba  Isss  tban  5K  eenta.  Said  agreement  has  from 
^^■t^  to  time  bsan  i  ami  ■nil  and  rsaAmMd  at  similar  meet 


meetings  held 


by  dtfT*^«—  tbrooghout  the  year  1S86  and  In  tba  year  1986,  and 
baa  contlBued  m  ^act  dam  to  the  date  of  the  presantatkm  of 


tbia  indlctBMat. 


count  of  the  Socooy  indictment  alleges  an 
anlKwfttl  eomtataiatlon  and  ftir'niiatr  to  regulate  and  to  fix 
•Dd  asks  anlftea  the  twsentlsl  terms  and  provisions  of 
Jobber  supply  contracts.  Tht  means  used  to  effectuate  the 
conMracy  thus  efaarged  Is  best  oBtnned  m  paragraphs  21. 22. 
SMd  2i  of  the  tndtrtonmt,  which  reads: 


In  MSI.  mmMNfas  privata  ■■■tingi  have  been  heM 

lea  -at  dtfcndaat  au^lor  oil  wosmenlsa  a*  which  the 

provlsloBs  of  jobber  sup^  oontraets  have  been  dlseuasad 
1  far  tly  purpose  and  with  the  dfect  of  arriving  at 

de  uBifana.    Biaeh  aiMriiigs  bava  baaa 
la  esflh  at  the  yean  IfSl  to  ISgf.  laflli»- 


slve    usually  at  Chicago.  lU,  at  the  Vlnctnbmtt  Hotel,  the  Mict 

to  the  grand  Jurors  unknown.  Said  meetoigs  »»*^r^?«J*"y  '^ 
attended  by  the  foUowlng  persons  and  ot^  TefoMUUveBiaa 
employees  of  defendant  major  oU  companies  to^t^l^n^  J««» 
untorn.  each  representing  and  acting  for  ^»  ?«»PJ°7  "f.  *? 
affiliated  companies:  Each  of  the  Individuals  named  Mdefendsuots 
herein  and  C.  sTllcCoUough.  W.  H.  Ware,  and  R.  D.  M«^'2?^ 
sentlng  Sooony-Vacuum;  R.  A.  Rapaugh.  represMiting  Stondsrd  of 
Indl^  P.  m:  Mlskell  (now  deceased),  representing  Cities  SCTVlce. 
Bmplre.  and  Cities  Service  OU:  George  J.  Woods.  repr««nttBg 
Cwrtlnental;  R.  R.  Johnston  and  O.  R.  Nutty  (now  deceased),  rep- 
resentms  Gulf;  J.  G.  Sinclair  and  Prank  B.  McSweeney.  representing 
Shell;  Adolph  H.  Sua  and  Ferrln  McMahon.  representing  Slndalr, 
D.  S.  Wlxson  and  Walter  J.  Herr.  representing  Mld-Contlnwit;  H.  A. 
Trower.  N.  8.  Moon.  E.  M.  Kelly,  and  John  A.  Getgood,  re^OB«iang 
Phillips;  H.  B.  Carpenter,  representing  Ohio  OU;  Joseph  P  Adams, 
repzeeentlng  BamsdaU;  C.  8.  Smith,  representing  National;  Bernard 
L  ItotewsJU.  representing  Deep  Rock;  C.  W.  MacKay.  representing 
Marathon;  and  Martin  O.  Peetere.  representing  Wadhams. 

Each  of  said  Individuals,  including  each  of  said  individual  aefn^d- 
ants  has  attended  one  or  more  of  said  meetings  and  has  parttci- 
pated  actively  in  the  discussions  had  and  agreements  and  under- 
standings arrived  at  therein.  Defendant  Charles  E.  Amott  has 
usually  called  and  has  usuaUy  acted  as  chah-man  of  said  meetings. 
At  said  meetings  the  essential  terms  and  provisions  of  said  Jobber- 
supply  contracts  were  agreed  upon  and  made  uniform,  and  arbl- 
trarUy  changed  from  time  to  time  by  agreements,  understandings, 
and  concerted  action,  and  have  thereby  been  continuously  regu- 
lated by  defendants  during  the  period  of  time  aforesaid. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  the  agreements  and  concerted  action  with 
respect  to  Jobber-guaranteed  margins  as  set  forth  in  count  1  hereof, 
defendants  during  the  period  of  time  aforesaid  have  from  time  to 
time  uxUawfuUy  agreed  upon  and  adopted  by  concerted  acUon  the 
f oUowing :  . . 

(a)  Uniform  provisions  in  said  Jobber  contracts  limiting  the 
length  of  time  of  such  Jobber  contracts  to  1  year,  subject  to  auto- 
matic renewal  unless  canceled  before  a  specifled  period  (likewise 
agreed  upon  and  made  uniform)  prior  to  the  expiration  date. 

(b)  Uniform  provisions  for  determining  the  basic  price  to  the 
Jobbers,  usually  that  such  basic  price  should  be  the  average  spot- 
market  price,  determined  by  averaging  the  high  and  low  spot- 
market  prices  for  gasoline  of  comparable  octane  rating  published 
by  Piatt's  OUgram.  for  the  Tulsa.  Okla.,  market,  and  by  the  Chicago 
Journal  of  Conunerce  on  the  date  of  shipment. 

(c)  Uniform  provisions  to  the  effect  that  all  gasolme  should  be 
sold  only  en  the  basis  of  aU-raU  delivered  prices,  f .  o.  b.  Tulsa.  Okla.. 
Irrespective  of  the  actual  origin  of  the  gasoline  or  method  of  Its 
transportation. 

(d)  Uniform  provisions  fixing  minimum  prices  to  Jobbers. 

(e)  Uniform  provisions  to  the  effect  that  the  guaranteed  margtea 
allowed  to  Jobbers  should  automatlcaUy  and  uniformly  change  In 
accordance  with  changes  in  discoimts  allowed  to  dealers. 

(f )  Uniform  provisions  for  the  minimum  and  maximum  monthly 
and  annual  gasoline  requirements  of  the  Jobber. 

(g)  Prohibitions  agtdnst  the  inclusion  in  said  Jobber  oontraeta 
of  any  giiaranty  of  protection  to  the  Jobber  against  local  price  cuts 
(It  usuaUy  being  agreed  and  understood  that  such  so-called  local 
protection  might  be  given  only  voluntarUy  by  the  refiner  in  the 
latter's  discretion  and  apart  from  the  contract  with  the  Jobber) . 

nCHTBHIMO  TBI  KlfOT 

The  third  count  of  the  Soeony  indictment  aUeges  an  unlaw- 
ful combination  and  conspiracy  to  regulate  and  make  uniform 
their  practices  and  policies  with  respect  to  jobbers.  Para- 
grai^  29.  30.  31.  and  32  best  describe  the  means  used  to 
effectuate  this  purpose.    These  read  as  follows: 

Commencing  in  1931  numerous  private  meetings  have  been  heM 
by  representatives  of  defendant  major  oil  companies  at  which 
the  practices  and  policies  of  said  ccnnpanies  affecting  jobbers  have 
been  discussed  and  debated  for  the  purpose  and  with  the  effect 
of  arriving  at  agreements  and  understandings  whereby  the  same 
were  arbitrarUy  determined  upon  and  made  uniform.  Such  meet- 
ings have  been  held  at  frequent  intervals  In  each  of  the  years 
1831  to  1936.  inclusive,  usuaUy  at  Chicago,  HI.,  at  the  Blackstona 
Hotel,  the  exact  number  and  times  and  places  of  holding  aU  of 
said  meetings  being  to  the  grand  Jurors  unknown.  Said  meetings 
have  usually  been  attended  by  the  following  perscxis  and  other 
representatives  and  employees  of  defendant  major  oU  companies 
to  the  grand  Jtirors  imknown.  each  representing  and  acting  for 
his  company  or  its  affiliated  companies:  Each  of  the  Individuals 
named  are  defendants  herein,  and  C.  B.  McCoUough,  W.  H.  Ware, 
and  R.  D.  Merlng,  representing  Bocony-Vacuxun;  R.  A.  Raupaugh. 
rqnresentlng  Standard  of  Indiana;  P.  M.  Miskell  (now  deceased), 
representing  Cities  Service.  Empire,  and  Cities  Service  OU;  George 
J.  Woods,  representing  Continental;  R.  R.  Johnston  and  O.  B. 
Ifutty  (now  deceased),  representing  Gulf;  J.  O.  Sinclair  and  Prank 
B  McSweeney.  representing  SheU;  Adolph  H.  Sus  and  Perrla 
McMahon,  representing  Sinclair;  D.  S.  Wlxson  and  Walter  J.  Herr. 
representing  Mid-Continent;  H.  A.  Trower.  N.  S.  Moon.  B.  M.  KeUy, 
and  John  A.  Oetgood.  representing  PhlUips;  H.  B.  Carpenter,  rep- 
reeentlng CMilo  OU;  Joseph  P.  Adams,  representing  n^*^*^":  C.  S. 
amth.  representing  National;  Bernard  L.  Majewskl,  reprsssnting 
Bock:  C.  W.  MacKay,  representing  Marathon:  and  Martin  CL 
representing  Wadhama. 
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Bach  of  said  Individuals.  Including  said  Indlvldxial  defendants. 
has  attended  one  or  more  of  said  meetings  and  has  participated 
actively  in  the  discussions  had  and  agreements  and  tinderstandlngs 
arrived  at  therein.  Defendant  Charles  E.  Amott  has  ustudly  caUed 
and  has  usuaUy  acted  as  chairman  of  said  meetings.  At  said  meet- 
ings important  practices  and  policies  affecting  Jobbers  were  con- 
certedly  adopted  and  made  uniform,  and  were  arbitrarUy  changed 
from  time  to  time  by  agreements,  understandings,  and  concerted 
action,  and  have  thereby  been  contlnuovisly  regulated  by  defend- 
ants during  the  period  of  time  aforesaid. 

Thus.  In  addition  to  the  agreements  and  concerted  action  with 
respect  to  Jobber  guaranteed  margins,  as  set  forth  in  count  I  here- 
of, and  the  other  essential  provisions  of  Jobber  contracts  as  set 
forth  in  coimt  II  hereof,  and  largely  in  order  to  support  and  rein- 
force the  agreements  and  understandings  set  forth  in  said  co\ints. 
defendants  during  the  period  of  time  aforesaid  have  from  time  to 
time  unlawfxUly  entered  Into  and  carried  out  agreements  and 
understandings  as  foUows: 

a.  TO  refrain  from  taking  on  new  Jobber  accoiints  or  from  taking 
on  new  Jobber  accounts  under  contracts  providing  for  guaranteed 
margins. 

b.  Tb  refrain  from  converting  Jobber  accounts  handling  un- 
branded  gasoline  to  Jobber  accounts  handling  branded  gasoline 
unless  guaranteed  margins  were  not  aUowed. 

c.  To  refrain  from  converting  retaU  dealers  or  groups  of  retail 
dealers  to  a  Jobber  basis. 

d.  To  refrain  from  converting  any  Jobbers  to  commission  agents. 

e.  To  refrain  from  converting  any  jobbers  to  dealers. 

f .  To  refrain  from  converting  Jobber  accounts  handling  branded 
gasoline  to  Jobber  accounts  handling  unbranded  gasoline,  unless 
the  accounts  thus  converted  were  "ethical";  that  U  to  say,  imlees 
the  Jobbers  involved  maintained  the  refiners'  retaU  prices. 

g.  To  refrain  from  seUlng  to  Jobbers  handling  unbranded  gaso- 
line uDlesa  such  Jobbers  were  "ethical"  as  aforesaid. 

h.  To  r^rain  from  leasing  facilities  from  Jobbers  previously 
under  contract  with  competitors  and  from  employing  such  Jobbers 
as  commission  agents.  ^^ 

1.  To  refrain  from  soUcitlng  Jobber  accounts  In  areas  Where  the 
refiner  had  marketing  faclUtlee  of  Its  own. 

J.  To  refrain  from  accepting  new  Jobber  accounts  In  so-called 
depressed-price  areas.  ^     .  ^  ^ 

k.  To  refrain  from  selling  gasoUne  to  so-called  "cut  price"  Job- 
bers, i.  e..  Jobbers  who  failed  to  maintain  refiners'  prices. 

L  Tto  reqtUre  each  Jobber  to  deal  exclusively  with  one  refiner. 

m.  TO  require  each  Jobba  to  refndn  from  soUclthig  dealers  of 
ether  defendant  major  oU  companies.  

n  Limiting  the  amounts  of  local  protection,  1.  e.,  protection 
against  depressed  retaU  prlcea,  which  might  be  given  to  a  Jobber. 

o.  To  refrain  from  giving  any  local  protection  on  thlrd-grada 
gasoline.  ^     

Purther  to  support  and  reinforce  the  aforementioned  agree- 
mento  and  undtfstandlngs  affecting  Jobbers,  defendanto  have 
throughout  the  period  conq>ired  to  fix  and  make  unlfonn  com- 
missions aUowed  company  agents  selling  gasoline  on  commission 
basis  in  competition  with  Jobbers. 

It  may  be  appropriate  to  mention  that  a  second  grand 
Jury  at  Madison,  Wis.,  also  heard  evidence  of  the  con- 
epiracy  to  put  the  independent  oil  Jobbers  out  of  business 
and  on  December  22,  1936,  returned  two  indictments  very 
similar  to  those  referred  to  above.  The  numbers  of  these 
cases  are  11364  and  11365. 

I  cannot  dose  these  remarks  without  again  compliment- 
ing the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice  on 
its  new  method  of  enf^cing  the  antitrust  laws.  Once  the 
merry  monopoly  men  imderstand  that  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment  is  through  with  consent-decree  gestures  in  antitrust 
cases  and  means  to  invoke  the  criminal  sections,  it  will  not 
take  long  to  stamp  out  monopo^. 


Nazi  Activities  1b  the  Uaited  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  28, 1937 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  Inquiries  have 
been  made  requesting  that  I  be  good  enough  to  give  specific 
names  and  addresses  of  leaders  in  the  districts  of  Staten 
XsUnd.  N.  Y.;  Waterbury,  Conn.;  Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Stam- 
ford, Conn.;  New  Raven,  Conn. 

Always  willing  to  comply  with  reasonable  requests,  I  find 
tn  my  flies  the  following  leaders  and  Nail  agitators  tn  the 
places  heretofore  mentioned,  namely: 


Staten  Ikland.  N.  T.:  George  Nebbe.  of  31  Olfford  Lane, 
Staten  Island,  leader  of  Staten  Island  bund;  Hans  Oster- 
mann,  of  Staten  Island,  Nazi  agiUtor  and  alien;  William 
Mettin,  of  Staten  Island,  Nazi  agitator  and  alien. 

Waterbury,  Conn.:  Frederick  Kreuaer.  medical  doctor  of 
Waterbury,  leader  of  the  bund. 

Bridgepoirt,  Conn.:  Charles  Jaeger,  president  of  Bridgeport 
Metal  Goods,  and  purchasing  agent  for  scrap  iron  for  Ger- 
many, leader  of  the  bund. 

Stamford,  Conn.:  Carl  Johannsen,  storm  troop  leader,  of 
Stamford;  George  Scoville,  working  for  Connecticut  District 
of  American  Drug,  bund  leader. 

New  Haven,  Conn.:  Eberhardt  Von  Nasse.  of  New  Oiven. 
bund  leader  and  youth  leader,  employed  by  North  German 
Lloyd. 

Nazi-ism  and  Commimism  Are  Two  Peas  in  a  Pod—* 
Botli  Are  Indigestible  to  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

OF  NSW  JEBSST 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Jviy  28, 1937 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news- 
paper accounts  of  Camp  Nordland  and  the  reports  on  the 
activities  at  the  camp  now  coming  tn  to  me  from  residents 
of  Sussex  Coimty,  N.  J.,  where  Nordland  is  located.  lead  me 
to  believe  that  the  whole  "show",  with  its  swastikas.  Its 
goose-stepptng,  and  the  waving  of  Nasi  emblems,  should  not 
be  tolerated  here.  It  is  un-American;  it  is  not  coodadve 
xA  American  patriotism,  and  certainly  it  would  not  be  toler- 
ated in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

I  imderstand  that  the  German-American  VoDotoand. 
which  sponsors  Nordland  and  similar  camps,  has  in  itself 
a  few  worth-while  purposes,  among  which  are  "a  more 
abundant  life"  and  "a  destruction  of  communism."  On  the 
other  hand,  the  German-American  Volkrinmd  exists  In 
America  under  American  laws  and  American  customs,  and 
consequently  should  attempt  to  achieve  its  ideals  In  an 
American  way. 

Instead  of  flying  the  Nazi  flags,  it  should  fly  only  Ameri- 
can flags.  Ihstead  of  dlq>laying  the  swastikas,  it  should  dis- 
play only  the  American  eagles.  Instead  of  singing  German 
f(dk  songs  in  the  German  tongue,  it  should  sing  the  Ameri- 
can songs  in  our  native  tongue.  Instead  of  purchasing  only 
half  of  the  beer  consumed  at  the  cunps  in  the  United 
States,  it  should  purchase  all  of  it  here.  Instead  of  paying 
respect  and  allegiance  to  only  Herr  Hitler,  it  dKiuld  pay 
respect  and  allegiance  to  George  Washington.  Abraham 
Unooln,  or  any  other  beloved  and  respected  American.  And. 
more  Important  than  all  of  this,  instead  of  training  its  diU- 
dren  at  these  camps  to  be  Hitler  worshipers,  it  diould  train 
them  to  be  God-fearing  Americans;  for.  after  all.  these  diil- 
dren  will  grow  up  with  Americans  in  America  and  will  later 
on  also  want  to  be  real  i^nerlcans.  When  these  same  chil- 
dren grow  into  manhood  and  womanhood,  they  will  want  to 
take  their  part  as  players  on  the  American  stage,  payhig 
allegiance  to  only  American  laws  and  American  customs  and 
enjojring  the  rights  i^d  privileges  of  American  institutions. 
If  they  are  brought  up  In  any  other  way,  they  may  flnd 
themselves  in  the  position  of  a  man  or  woman  without  a 
country. 

As  for  Camp  Nbrdland.  I  understand  that,  in  addlttop  to 
the  Nazi  flags  and  the  swastikas,  there  were  also  various 
signs,  printed  in  German,  posted  about,  two  of  which,  trans- 
lated in  »»g«sh,  mean  "Raise  the  flags  and  get  together" 
and  "Be  united  and  German  in  spirit."  Sudi  signs  might 
be  worthy  emblems  in  Germany,  but  in  this  country  we 
should  expect  to  see  something  more  American.  Tben.  too, 
in  one  erf  the  recreation  halls  of  Camp  Nordland  was  a  large 
picture  of  Hitler,  yet  at  no  place  could  there  be  found  a 
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plctun  d  Haa  Ptcaldeiit  of  the  Utttted  States,  vliich.  with 
tbe  otber  tbtagB  almdy  mentioned  ligr  me,  makes  me  won- 
dv  Joit  what  !■  the  purpose  of  the  camp  and  the  organisa- 
tion which  tt  fosters.  Certainly  It  Is  not  respectful  to  the 
Qovsmment  which  protects  it.  oar  is  tt  oondudve  of  true 
American  ideab  and  customs.  Yet  the  camp  was  welcomed 
ta  0111  ■  County  without  any  aivarent  Investigation  of  Its 
pwpww  by  the  State  senator  from  Sussex  County.  In  fact, 
the  contract  or  deed  fbr  the  piopetty  was  drawn  in  the 
State  senator's  law  ofBce.  But  after  he  diseoveied  he  had 
made  an  unpopular  move  he  was  reported  to  have  said, 
among  other  things,  that  he  "was  convinced  the  organiza- 
ttai  is  not  fosterHv  un-American  ideas.**  If  this  statement 
it  troe,  then  why  is  not  the  bund  satisfled  to  achieve  its 
aims  with  the  hdp  and  fif*«»r~—  of  only  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner  and  the  American  eagla.  rather  than  have  our  flag 
and  our  eoyUem  always  coupled  with  the  Nasi  flag  and  tbe 


Almost  staBitftaneously  with  the  welccmilng  statement  from 
the  State  tf^t****  came  one  equally  assuring  from  tbe  Junior 
tJhtted  States  Senator  Sna.  New  Jersey.  Another  interest- 
ing feature  is  the  fact  that  the  camp's  liquor  license  was 
granted  by  the  Andover  Township  Committee,  which,  along 
with  the  senator  tnm  Sussex  County  and  the  jtmlor  United 
States  nsnstnr  from  New  Jersey,  are  all  members  of  the 
Partj.  This,  of  course,  may  only  be  a  pt^tical 
but  at  least  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  New 
Jttacy  etatwnifn  who  had  to  make  these  favorable  com- 
amBli  o<  ttie  bund  and  ocmunitted  these  acts  In  assirttng 
the  bimd  In  their  Man  diow  had  to  do  so  without  first  in- 
tfae  thiiw  thoroughly.  A  least  they  might  have 
with  the  people  of  Sonex  County  to  determine 
a  Mail  camp  was  waluoma  there,  for.  from  what  I 
can  taam  from  ttw  peepia  in  that  eounty,  it  Is  anything  but 


I,  for  ona,  not  only  dlasHwnie  of  what  went  on  there  on 
Sunday.  July  17.  but  I  am  also  forced  to  be  so  suspicious  of 
tha  puipuaia  for  which  the  eamp  was  started  that  I  have 
Jotosd  thoaa  who  are  prieilng  for  the  passage  (tf  House  Joint 
ata  in  the  Bouse  of  Representatives— a  resohi- 
to  iBfestlgate  un-Amcrlcan  activities  in  the  United 
in  addition  have  asked  certain  membns  of  the 
'  TiSgtslature  to  Introduce  in  that  ieglslatiu'e  a  reeo- 
lutlon  to  liifwitlgete  Gsmp  NOrdland.  I  have  the  promise 
that  such  a  resolution  will  be  introduced.  Furthermore,  it 
magbt  be  advisable  for  Mr.  O.  Itednlck  Burnett.  Commis- 
sionar,  AlooMiilc  Beverage  Coi^rol  Department,  to  lock  into 
the  pombUlty  of  ll«uor  vkdatloas  at  the  camp. 

We  oittst  maka  certain,  howew,  that  In  our  seal  to  criticize 
Urn  hmiwiniiiji  at  soch  camps  as  Nordland  and  In  any  tn- 
ymttmUoa  of  andk  matters  that  we  do  not  ov»look  or  lessen 
oiv  flgl^  HihMt  the  bund'k  arch  enesny.  mbkh  pertiaps  is 
Ite  fsaalart  maemj  to  America  today,  and  that  is  com- 
Bot  wa  mnstjl^  communism  In  the  customary 
not  with  swastikas  and  a  show  of  goose- 
Ifor  must  we  fight  nail<4sm  with  the  aid  and  as- 
of  Individuals  who  might  themaelvfa  be  guilty  of 


BS^  Mr.  Speaker,  la  the  greatest  threat  we 
have  In  this  eoantry.  It  is  alive  In  ahnost  every  state  In  the 
UakKL  n  la  eating  Into  our  Qovanment  and  into  our  Insti- 
tntleoi  at  a  tanalte  eats  Into  a  pieoe  of  wood.  Most  of  our 
eoooomlc  unrest  today  la  caused  by  It.  The  a  L  O.  is  so 
attsa  with  eerauinlstle  agitators  that  even  John  L^  Lewis 
may  be  alarmed  It  has  made  so  much  headway  in  late 
yean  that  aa  leecntty  as  Maieh  21  of  this  year  K.  R.  Red- 
mill,  writing  from  Moscow  In  the  Communist  International 
No.  2.  praised  the  **work  of  Communists  in  the 
Motors  strike**  at  Oetrott  and  mnt.  Mich.  'During 
the  wttre  strike",  he  said.  *X3ommuniatB  were  acting  in  a 
role.  They  conducted  nuuBiy-eided  work  In  helping 
collected  monev.  and  canted  out  demourtiatlons  «f 


was  piaoed  above  the 
national  anthem  have 


At  Bsrdicjtown 


tha  C.  X.  a 
"red"  pacodlea  of 


been  published  and  distributed  among  C.  I.  O.  striken;  "red"* 
flyers  training  for  duty  in  Spain  have  been  taught  to  fly 
at  Bennett  Air  Field  at  New  York  City.  Many  of  our  Fed- 
eral bureaus,  notably  the  Labor  Department  and  the  Works 
Progress  AdministxaUon.  are  honeycombed  with  radicals  of 
all  hues;  even  some  State  governments,  notably  Michigan, 
are  so  radical  it  is  nauseating. 

In  the  C.  I.  O.  many  of  the  leaders  are  out-and-out  "reds." 
Ptor  example.  John  Anderson,  who  was  the  Communist  can- 
didate for  Governor  of  Michigan  in  1934,  today  is  among 
the  foremost  of  the  C.  I.  O.  agitators;  another  is  Nat 
Ganly,  a  national  flgiu^  in  the  Communist  organization  and 
instructor  at  the  "red"  Peoples'  School  at  Detroit,  who  has 
only  recently  been  active  in  many  of  the  C.  I.  O.  strikes. 
Other  leaders  active  in  recent  labor  disorders  are  William 
Z.  R)Ster,  Frank  L.  Palmer,  Powers  Hapgood,  Sol  C.  Wald- 
baun,  PbSlip  Murray,  Alex  Bittleman,  Pat  Toohey,  Walter 
and  Victor  Reuther,  Rose  Pessetta,  John  Brophy,  Jack 
Stachel.  Sidney  wiiiTnan,  and  the  three  well-dressed  ball- 
room dandies  of  the  Workers'  AHlance,  Lasser,  Cook,  and, 
Spain.  Many  other  names  can  be  supplied,  but  these  are  a 
few  who  will  bear  watching  at  all  times.  When  any  one  of 
them  appears  at  any  place  we  may  expect  trouble. 

The  Nazi  movement  in  the  United  States  should  be  locked 
into,  but  it  is  only  a  sideshow  in  comparison  to  that  being 
staged  by  the  Communists  in  America.  Even  in  one  small 
section  in  New  York  City  there  are  more  "reds"  than  there 
are  Nazis  in  the  entire  United  States. 

Both  are  dangerous,  however,  both  un-American,  both 
should  be  thoroughly  sifted.  I,  for  one,  if  I  could  have  my 
way,  would  start  cleanii^  house  immediately;  start  with  a 
real  red-hot  congressional  investigation  conducted  by  fear- 
less and  true  American  statesmen. 

After  such  an  investigating  committee  had  thoroughly 
washed  our  im-American  linen,  then  we  should  send  our 
alien  "reds"  back  from  whence  they  came  and  tell  Soviet 
Russia  and  Herr  Hitler  that  we  are  sick  near  imto  death . 
d  their  international  meddling,  and,  in  addition,  let  us 
Inform  them  in  good  old-fashioned  American  language  that 
America  means  business,  that  we  still  have  a  true  democ- 
racy, and  that  we  intend  to  keep  it  as  a  true  democracy. 
If  we  will  once  and  for  all  take  a  firm  stand  in  these  im- 
American  activities,  we  will  not  continue  to  be  a  cat's-paw 
for  every  newfangled  foreign  idea  that  any  European  power 
can  conceive  of. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  100  percent  to  favor  of 
the  passing  of  the  Dies  resolution  to  investigate  un-Ameri- 
can activities  and  that  if  it  should  not  pass  to  this  session 
I  will  do  whatever  I  can  to  see  that  one  passes  to  the  next 
session,  even  if  I  have  to  introduce  it  myself. 


Blaj.  Gen.  William  C.  Rivers  Commends  Ludlow 
War-Referendum  Proposal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  28, 1937 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Bdr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  impressive 
testimonials  so  far  offered  to  behalf  of  my  war-referendum 
peace  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  199)  has  just  come  to  me  fnnn  a 
military  man  of  great  distinction. 

MaJ.  Oen.  WlUiiun  C.  Rivers,  retired,  has  examtoed  my 
proposed  constitutional  war-referendum  unendment  care- 
fully and,  after  giving  it  his  thoughtful  consideration,  he 
writes  to  me  to  say  that  he  would  like  to  commend  the  pro- 
posal as  bring  sensible  and  desirable  and  as  "a  practlcaUe 
step  for  our  peoide  to  take." 
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He  feels  strcmgly  that  "we  must  adopt  and  try  out  some 
Dew  plan"  to  keep  America  out  of  war.  He  finds  merit  to  a 
referendum  on  war  and  says: 

We  voters  as  a  whole  can  never  be  sabjeeted  to  soeh  a  oonoeutratad 
propaganda  as  may  lall  on  tba  fewer  than  600  men  In  OongreH. 

The  man  who  offers  this  testimony  to  behalf  of  House 
Jotot  Resolution  199  is  not  a  pacifist  to  the  ordinary  sense 
of  that  word  but  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ofBcers  of 
the  United  States  Army  who  has  seen  service  to  all  of  the 
wars  of  the  last  40  srears  or  more.  Bom  to  Tennessee  to 
1866,  he  was  graduated  from  the  United  States  MUitary 
Academy  in  1883. 

When  he  was  retired  to  1930  he  closed  a  brilliant  career 
of  active  service  of  almost  47  years  as  a  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery ofBcer  to  both  hemispheres.  He  had  the  unusual  for- 
tune to  wto  the  coveted  star  of  a  general  three  times — ^to 
the  Phillpptoes  as  chief  of  the  Philipptoe  Constabulary,  with 
the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  United  States  Army:  to 
France  a  promotion  to  brigadier  general  while  commanding 
a  Itoe  regiment  of  field  artillery  to  battle;  and  later  when 
designated  to  1927  as  Inspector  General  with  the  rank  of 
major  general.  He  was  the  Inspector  General  of  the  United 
States  Army  when  he  reached  retiring  age. 

CaOIZ    DS    CTTZSaK    AND   DIBTINGUISHSD   SXBVICS    MSOAXi 

France  awarded  him  the  Croix  de  Guerre  and  our  Gov- 
ernment awarded  him  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  with 
the  following  citation: 

For  exceptionally  meritorious  and  dlstlng\ilshed  services.  As 
commander  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Field  Artillery  he  was  a  material 
factor  in  stemming  the  tide  of  the  enemy's  advance  during  the 
Second  Battle  of  the  Mame.  /Subsequently,  upon  being  promoted 
to  the  grade  of  brlfl^uUer  general,  he  dliplayed  marked  leadership 
and  high  mllltuy  attainments  in  command  of  the  Fifth  Field 
Artillery  Brigade  in  the  Ueuse-Argonne  offensive. 

His  earlier  military  experience  Included  field  service  to 
1890  against  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Indians  to  the  ghost 
dance  disturbances  in  Montana:  the  arduous  wtoter  cam- 
paign imder  General  Miles  to  Montana  and  the  Dakotas  to 
1890  and  1891;  service  to  Cuba  during  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War:  and  as  chief  of  the  Philipptoe  Constabulary  to 
1914.  He  was  tbe  last  member  of  the  West  Potot  class  of 
1887  on  the  active  list. 

Klf  OWa  ALL  ABOirr  WAS 

Here  Is  a  man  who  knows  all  about  war  and  whose  ripe 
experience  to  command  of  battle  troc^is  and  to  high  military 
administrative  capacities  qualifies  him  to  give  a  well-oon- 
sidered  opinion  on  House  Jotot  Resolution  199.  which  pro- 
poses to  transfer  the  war-making  power  from  Congress  to 
the  people,  who  have  to  suffer  and.  if  need  be,  to  die  and  to 
bear  the  awful  burdens  and  griefs  of  war.  By  unanimous 
consent  of  the  House,  I  present  for  publication  to  the  Coh- 
oKBssioNAL  RccoKD  the  letter  I  have  received  from  Gooeral 

Rivers.  It  is  as  follows: 

Xlw  Toax,  JtOg  25,  1937. 
Bon.  Ijoxna  Lttolow. 

Hotue  <^  Iteiire*eniative$. 

DsAB  Sn:  I  have  recently  had  opportunity  to  study  House  Joint 
Resolution  199.  which  proposes  a  short  constitutional  amendment 
to  the  effect  that,  except  in  the  event  of  an  Invasion  of  the 
United  States  or  its  Territorial  possessions  and  attack  upon  its 
citizens  residing  therein,  the  authority  of  Congress  to  declare  war 
shall  not  become  effective  untU  oonflnned  by  a  majority  of  all 
votes  cast  thereon  In  a  Nation-wide  referendum, 

In  my  long  active  service  as  an  officer  of  our  Army,  I  have  had 
opportunity  for  coosiderable  service  in  wars  and  active  Held 
operations — ^In  the  later  Indian  troubles  In  our  West;  Santiago, 
In  Cuba:  the  Philippines;  and  in  France,  where  I  had  a  Une-of- 
battle  command  In  all  of  our  so-called  major  combats. 

Since  my  retirement  from  active  service  I  have  devoted  most 
of  my  time  to  the  study  of  the  war  question  and  have  been. 
naturally.  Interested  In  reading  of  the  discussions  in  Congress 
and  In  the  Investigations  about  war.  I  have  a  feeling  that  I 
would  like  to  write  to  you  and  state  some  of  my  Ideas  about  your 
proposal  as  set  forth  In  that  House  Joint  Resolution  190. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  proposal  which  you  have  made 
as  sensible  and  as  desirable;  also,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  prac- 
ticable step  for  our  people  to  take.  I  have  had  tbe  opportunity 
to  read  the  opinions  of  a  number  of  persons  on  your  proposition. 
A  great  majority  of  those  whose  judgments  I  have  seen  are  In 
favor  of  your  proposal.  I  want  to  dlactiss  briefly  the  views  of 
several  persons  who  have  objectlans  to  tbe  plan. 


First,  let  me  say  that  I  feci  strai«ly  that  we  must  adopt  and  try 
out  some  new  plan;  that  we  must  not  adhere  to  our  old  j^aa  of 
drifting  Into  a  war.  TbB  main  objections  to  the  Ludlow  plan  refer 
to  fears  that  while  we  deUy  to  vote  a  foreign  power  could  attadc  us. 
Nothing  U  perfect;  but  I  see  no  mertt  In  this  contention.  THe  two 
oceans  and  the  absence  of  powerf  vQ  and  aggressive  neighbors  give 
us  ample  protection  against  sudden  attack.  Again  we  are  told  by 
some  that  It  Is  unwise  to  place  experimental  proposals  Into  our 
OonsUtntlon.  No  more  vital  feature  could  be  added  to  the  Consti- 
tution, where  it  could  not  be  repealed  by  the  Congress  In  a  moment 
of  emoUonal  stress. 

One  objection  to  your  plan  Is  tbat  we  should  do  nothing  to 
deprive  us  of  the  power  to  take  tbe  offensive,  nils  phraae  which 
gives  eapresslcm  to  the  lUuslon  that  the  offensive  is  always  the  beat 
defense  in  war  Is  very  popular.  This  maxim  was  outmoded  in  the 
Great  War;  the  war  showed  that  machine  gvms  and  the  newer  rifles 
have  given  superior  power  to  the  defense.  Among  many  lUustra- 
tlons  of  this  are:  Ifarriial  Joltre  almost  ruined  a  French  army  by 
his  early  attack  in  the  Vosges  Mountains  region;  the  taetleal  meth- 
ods at  OalllnoU,  the  scene  of  the  greatest  tragedy  and  sustained 
bravery  In  all  modem  war;  Vimy  Ridge  azul  Paachendale,  and  so  on. 
The  new  motor  mechanisation  adds  to  the  power  of  the  defoise, 
working  n^ildly  on  tnterlor  lines  with  Its  terrtfle  fire  effect.  One  of 
the  newer  battleOdd  theories  Is  to  Induce  your  enemy  to  first  attack 
your  lines,  and  then  after  you  have  beaten  him  off  attack  the  enemy 
while  he  Is  weary  and  worn. 

The  old  theory  as  to  the  crfTenslva  In  war  being  always  the  beet 
defense  is  a  favorite  one  with  those  seeking  from  the  legislators 
additions  to  our  ever-Increasing  f \mds  aUotted  for  armament  In 
our  cotuxtry.  To  illustrate  the  feeling  of  myself,  long  a  resident  of 
and  a  student  of  the  Far  Sast:  We  are  assembling  in  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean  what  I  bcUeve  Is  the  greatest  aggregation  of  fighting 
ships  and  combat  airplanes  the  world  has  ever  seen  In  one  qwt. 
I  feel  that  by  no  use  ctf  the  Imagination  can  (me  correctly  say 
that  our  battle  assemblage  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  Is  required 
for  the  defense  of  Alaska,  the  Hawallans.  the  continental  XTntted 
States,  and  the  Panama  Canal,  our  normal  line  of  defense  in  the 
event  of  a  war.  (I  do  not  know  anyone  irho  believes  that  we  can 
defend  the  Philippine  possessions  In  the  event  of  a  war  with  a 
western  Pacific  power,  which  has  a  great  field  army,  and  one  of 
the  world's  great,  modem  battle  fieets.)  The  only  method  of 
using  such  a  battle  armada  as  we  retain  In  the  North  Padfio 
Ocean  against  any  other  power  tn  the  Paclfle  Is  by  MppljUig  tbe 
lUusory  and  dangerous  doctrine  of  some  eztremlsta— that  an  ag- 
gressive offense  Is  always  the  best  defense.  Oadh  a  doctriaa 
may  weU  at  times  evoke  a  war  throu^  the  provocation  of  such 
armament. 

As  for  the  attack — In  the  last  war  the  navies  rar«ly  attacked. 
In  fact,  naval  warfare  has  become  a  matter  of  attrition  hj  meana 
of  the  new  types  of  submarines  and  the  new  air  bombing  fleets.  No 
longer  may  a  great  fleet  lie  for  months  in  safety  In  such  a  place  as 
Snpa  Flow;  they  wlU  be  compelled  to  scatter  and  emlae.  Sir 
Samuel  Hoare,  British  Bcmie  Secretary,  In  speaking  of  the  Lon- 
d(m  area,  recently  said:  "Ftom  the  most  protected  oommunlty 
this  people  has  become  In  a  few  years  the  most  ftpnesrl  etvfllasd 
commtmlty  on  earttL." 

"nxe  voters  as  a  ^i^iole  can  never  be  subjected  to  sadi  ooneen- 
trated  propaganda  as  may  fail  on  the  fewer  than  800  SMn  In  Oim- 
gress.  The  votes  of  the  public  are  normally  east  In  secret,  "nm 
radio  offers  faculties  to  aid  the  taking  of  a  referendum  In  a  few 
days'  time.  A  greater  number  of  people  can  perhms  be  reached  by 
the  radio  than  by  the  press;  the  radio  offers  excellent  faculties  for 
having  advocates  of  both  sides  of  a  question  explain  thfelr  views. 
In  many  cases  a  delay  may  be  useful  in  deciding  whathar  or  not 
we  shaU  declare  war.  It  Is  hardly  pertinent  to  make  the  dalm  that 
we  have  learned  to  beware  of  propaganda;  we  must  not  be  too 
(qitlmlstlc  about  man's  abUlty  to  learn  even  sinqde  things  whldi 
are  to  his  own  benefit.  Furthermore,  the  matter  of  our  going  to 
war  will  soon  be  deddad  by  men  and  women  irtao  were  very  young 
at  the  time  of  the  Great  War. 
Yours  f althfuUy, 

WOUAK  O.  niiisB, 
Major  General,  United  States  Arwtg  (rcMreg). 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CAIJFOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  28, 19S7 

Mr.  VOORHIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  presence  In  tbe  8aa 
Joaquin  Valley  and  other  parts  of  California  of  many  tboa- 
sands  of  destitute,  wandering,  homeless  families  has  focused 
national  attention  on  the  protdems  of  migratory  agricul- 
tural iMbm  and  ci  this  modem  migrattoa  of  AmerleaBB  oat 
of  the  Dust  Bowl  area  into  California. 
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Itti  to  BO  Ba«  crttertfcw  of  old-fadilomid  bdboes.   Ik  is 
*  Blgritloii  flf  whole  tmmOim,  driven  tram  ttiair  bamM  by 
•ad  prhrotta:  Msd  Umm  people  ere  of  the  snnel 


ittiietlon  is  ttie  leeolt.  flnt.  of  tmentpiogr- 
of  the  differenoee  in  relief  skenderde  in 
;  tiiird,  of  draaghk  oonrtttl«ne.  floodi,  end 
otaHer  netorel  eaftaetropbee;  foorth.  of  the  devdopmeot  of 
lene-eeele  end  more  or  leee  Indusferielind  ecrlciittare  In 
the  Mefekm;  end  fifth,  of  depreewd  ronditJone  emong  fenn 


The  problem  is  Fedetel  and  not  loeal.  end  can  only  be 
•olved  bf  rMcral  eetion.  In  eooperetlon.  of  cottxee.  with 
the  Bteteei  lb  txy  to  eolve  it  loeally  would  be  to  aggnTUke 
in  one  part  of  the  Natloa.  The  approaeh  to  the 
mnst  be  twofold:  Rrst,  an  eameet  attempt  to  do 
the  beet  we  can  to  xeUerc  the  preeent  hardafaipe;  and  second. 


•ootfilr,  three  tUnge  need  doing  at  onoe:  (a)  Ihe  es- 
*mtMtihm*0mtt  gf  dBccnt  Btlng  CTmrtttiom  for  mlgratary  labor; 
(h)  a  Natien-wide  agrleultvral  cmpkorment  senriee.  op- 
bn  eomwiciinn  witti  Ouweiuiueut-operated  migratory 
Banpe;  (c)  Federal  partlelpatlon  with  the  States  in 
the  problem  of  traneient  relief. 

Omdltiuus  smoog  these  wandering  people  as  ttiey  exist 
to  CSBBf omia,  the  State  which  receives  by  far  the  largest 
HHBber  of  them,  are  probably  typleaL  A  few  glimpees  of 
ndi  eondttloBS  are  given  here: 

ct  ttM  BMo  aleiplag  on  iiwiwiit  fiCMra  lii 
•B  ~tlK^  ^piUto  OB  SB  VBVMlMd  wwlwi  flooT  In  mn  an- 

"  r.  or  on  tfooblt-decker 
111  domftortM  wtth 


i'i 


ft  ■UHMin  iB  one 
dish  at  beam  wtth 

iKval  IB  JUDgtot  alsmg  the  rtvcr.  or  nov  tte  nOlroad 
or  one  oa  m*  diMrt.    flaaM  wa  pantMBWIIteg  on  the 

(ftom  s 
by  tta*  OsUierala  Btae*  BriM  adtelBlaferatlaB.) 

In  the  iommer  of  18S6  the  boreaa  of  tuberculosis  of-  the 
of  heallh  made  a  anrvcj  among  the  tran- 
ite  Riverside,  Bnperial.  and  Kern  Oeontics.  Calif. 
Ovt  of  10  fttnllleB  visited,  there  were  M  cases  of  tuberculosis 
mMWted.  nineteen  of  theee  caem  were  between  the  ages  of 
IS  between  the  egee  of  12  and  It.  Of  the 
were  73  diildren  between  tbe  ages  of  6  and 
U;  S7  between  the  ages  of  12  and  U,  and  43  between  the  ages 
efUai^ao. 

whfle  OUtfcmiians  have  felt  that  ttiere  were 
It  bedi  to  take  care  of  tht  titercolosis  problem  in  the 
8tata,  It  win  not  be  poesfbie,  in  the  eountlee  where  the  migra- 
tlen  ie  heanrleit.  to  handle  theee  caaee.  One  eoonty  has  had 
to  dDOhle  the  idm  of  ite  tidierealoefai  wards. 

fkmn  IWaiuuj  to  Jdne  1935,  when  the  case  load  of  un- 
attached men  aided  by  the  Federal  Ttansit  Servlee  in  Call- 
tomia  waa  afeiaslm  about  39,000  a  month,  the  State  cen- 
tral oMee  tegmaled  a  wwilji  report  ftem  each  unit  of  the 
menti  bureau  with  regard  to  the  nnmber  of  communicable 
dieeasm  repoctod.  Hie  npects  fOr  the  entire  iierlod  totaled 
t.49t.  and  of  them  4.340  men  were  aflUcted  with  social  dis- 
eases. Three  toirths  of  the  latter  caem  were  eo  serious  that 
their  would  require  exteiided  treatment. 

Itvi  on  iiBilrUHs    tfiM  in  more  or  laai  primitive 

t  tMrts.  othen  oa  the  bax«  frouHd    or  in  aqu«tt«r 

I  Wm  out  of  say  oU  rabbUn.  lading  the  elentents 

Bttig  waSir  oflaB  baa  to  bo  pnrdiaaed  at 

I  baolad  a  dftrtanaa.    Otban  Si^e  water  out 

of  itwtB~er  lerlgatlaa  Ottobea  Dor  onottng  aa  vndl  as  waahing. 

and  In  the 

la  thrown  on 

bat  ba  a  iBWBfifi, 

anly Jo  tha  sUgant  fualilas  tevaivad  b«t  aiao  to  tha  oattra 

to  MftaAnA  dipioraMa  ooaa^caa  aie  alfaaadjto 

'  the  mgrstovy 
Ui  im».  by 


With  chioBle  nTHtipiwyBn— »t  aa  a  ba^ground,  tha  ilgnlfieaRee 
d  mtonit**'"**  during  theae  drought  jeara  Is  mnltipllad.  Zn  fart. 
laadlz«  farm  operators  have  streaaed  this  Inttuz  aa  placing  OaU- 
(omla's  chaotic  agricultural  labor  conditions  outside  the  operators* 
IndMdual  or  ccdleettve  reqpoooalbUtty. 

VThlla  the  addition  of  theae  out-of -State  mlgranta  to  tboae  now 
rcaldent  obviously  adds  to  the  unsettled  employment  condltlona. 
theae  persons  bring  with  them  equaUy  Important  but  leas  appar- 
ent problems  In  settlement,  relief,  housing,  health,  and  avtag 
atandards  with  which  neither  governmental  agency  nor  private 
individual  Is  adequately  prepared  to  cope.  The  extent  at  these 
problems,  in  fact,  has  hardly  been  realized,  much  less  attacked  In 
a  cohesive  and  Intelligently  organised  manner.  (Ptom  a  paper  on 
Drot^t  Refitgee  and  Labor  Migration  to  California  In  1980,  by 
■dward  J.  Rowell,  published  In  the  Monthly  Labor  Review  (Deecm- 
ber  1936)  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  IT.  8.  Department  of 
Labor.) 

As  of  this  date— ^Jtily  1937 — there  are  estimated  to  be 
70,000  Dust  Bowl  refugees  living  tn  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Calif., 
under  conditions  of  unbelievable  hardship  for  themselves  and 
of  positive  danger  to  the  health  and  social  falffic  of  the 
State  of  California. 

These  70,000  people  are  new  arrivals,  and  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  California  agriculture  hires  at  a  maxi- 
mum about  150,000  workers  in  the  course  of  its  harvests,  that 
W.  P.  A.  laid  off  approximately  50.000  people  in  California 
in  the  summer  of  1936  "so  that  they  might  take  seasonal 
work  in  agriculture",  that  W.  P.  A.  never  rehired  these 
50,000,  and  that  W.  P.  A.  is  attempting  at  present  to  reduce 
still  further  its  rolls.  Normally,  over  a  period  of  years  there 
has  been  an  imemployment  situation  among  agricultural 
workers  in  California,  the  proportion  running  around  150 
workers  for  every  100  Jobs.  When  to  this  is  added  the 
tremendous  influx  of  migrants  plus  the  lay-offs  fran  W.  P.  A. 
the  problem  for  California  is  clearly  a  staggering  one. 

ni.  A    DAMCXaOTJS    LABOa    STTUATION 

A  most  important  i^iase  of  the  situation  is  the  strong 
possibility  of  bitter  and  possibly  violent  labor  conflict. 
Whenever  people  in  large  numbers  are  forced  and  allow^  to 
live  in  miserable  conditions  they  naturally  have  almost  noth- 
ing to  lose  and  possibly  a  good  deal  to  gain  from  attempts 
to  better  their  conditions  and  raise  their  meager  Incomes 
by  strikes.  Their  very  large  number,  and,  again,  the  very 
misery  of  their  conditions,  naturally  arouses  a  very  real  fear 
in  the  minds  of  landowners  and  farmers  who  employ  sea- 
sonal labor.  Antiunion  propaganda  adds  to  this  feding. 
More  fundamentally,  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  a  tre- 
mendous supi^  of  destitute  laborers  will  lead  to  a  forcing 
down  oi  wages,  which,  in  turn,  will  mean  a  smaller  output 
of  work  per  man-hour.  A  strike  in  agriculture  is,  of  course. 
a  far  more  serious  matter  than  one  in  industry.  There  are 
three  major  reasons  for  this.  First,  many  farmers  are 
themselves  hard  pressed  financially  and  the  loss  of  a  portion 
of  ttielr  crop  may  be  disastrous.  Second,  cropa  scwaiting 
harvest  are  often  perishable,  and  a  i»x>tracted  strike  may 
entail  great  and  irretrievable  loss.  Third,  the  farmer,  unlike 
most  other  producers,  does  not,  except  in  rare  instances, 
have  any  control  over  the  price  at  which  he  is  to  selL  When 
placed  side  by  side  with  the  even  more  desperate  plight  of 
uprooted,  penniless,  and  destitute  laborers,  the  elements  of 
a  serious  struggle  are  all  present.  And  with  so  much  ex- 
dtemoit  over  the  Nation  about  the  labor  situation  generally, 
only  a  tiny  spark  might  set  <^  a  serious  and  tragic  con- 
flagration in  circumstances  of  this  ^n^. 

zv.  WHAT  IB  TO  aa  DOMsr — nasT 

(A)  The  establishment  of  decent  living  conditions  for 
migratory  labor. 

That  decent  living  conditirais  can  be  provided.  **^  the 
migrating  people  appreciate  than,  and  that  such  action 
leads  to  a  great  many  highly  desirable  and  no  undesirable 
results  have  all  been  dem<xistrated  in  the  migratory  labor 
camps  constructed  by  the  Resettlement  Administration  in 
Galifomia. 

A  brief  description  of  the  camps  is  given  by  Mr.  Walter  B. 
Packard,  of  the  Resettlement  Administration,  as  follows: 

They  are  atmple  affairs,  consisting  of  aerlea  of  «^»«r  sites  80 
twt  aquare.  aRBOged  around  central  and  statlonaiy  wash  tnys 
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with  hot-  and  cold-water  fauoeta.  Several  of  theae  grouplnga  are 
constructed  to  each  camp.  Board  floors  are  provided  <m  which 
tenta  can  be  pitched.  Fast-growing  shade  trcee  are  pl^imted 
throughout  the  camps,  and  pending  the  time  when  the  trees  will 
be    large   enough    to   furnish    shade,   ramadaa    are    provided    aa 

Erotectlon  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  A  central  ocxnmunlty 
ouse  serves  aa  a  meeting  place  where  gatherlnga  of  aU  klnda  are 
held.  A  ?«— Hall  ^i<ftinnn«^  and  horseshoe  courts  {novlde  recrea- 
tional outlets  for  the  men.  Playgrounds  are  provided  for  the 
chUdren.  Sewing  machines  In  the  community  house  enable  the 
women  to  mend  their  clothes.  All  la  managed  In  a  democratic 
fashion  by  camp  committees,  which  take  the  responslblUty  of 
keeping  the  camps  In  rtinnlng  order.  No  feature  of  the  camp 
program  has  proved  to  be  more  startling  than  has  the  working 
of  these  committees.  If  a  family  U  destitute  or  In  want  the 
camp  welfare  committee  sees  that  the  essential  needs  are  provided. 

There  is  a  Oovemment  supervisor  in  charge  of  each  of 
these  camps  and  a  nurse  Is  on  duty  as  well,  supplied  by  the 
Public  Health  Service.  Peoirie  have  opportunity  to  keep 
clean.  They  have  a  place  where  they  have  an  unquestioned 
right  to  camp  and  live  and  are  no  longer  forced  to  camp 
on  someone  else\  property,  along  a  roadside,  or  on  the  banks 
of  a  canal.  Health  can  be  supervised  and  cared  for.  Self- 
respect  has  returned.  Ten  cents  a  day  rent  is  paid  for  the 
accommodations  and  camp  committees  take  a  major  share 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  upkeep  of  the  place. 

Improvement  of  the  living  standards  of  agricultural  work- 
ers, such  as  takes  place  among  those  living  in  the  Reset- 
tlement camps,  has  several  very  constructive  consequences. 
First,  it  removes  the  worst  menaces  to  health  and  morals. 
Second,  it  improves  the  spirit  and  morale  of  the  people. 
Third,  this  not  only  places  them  in  a  position  to  ask  for 
better  wages  but  enables  the  ranchers  and  farmers  to  be 
able  to  afford  to  pay  them  better  wages.  Fourth,  certain  of 
the  farmers  are  said  to  be  developing  a  tendency  to  mingle 
socially  with  the  workers  in  the  camps,  which  makes,  of 
course,  for  far  better  feeling  and  greater  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  groups.  Finally,  imdcr  circumstances  like 
these,  a  more  capable  class  of  workers  is  attracted  to  these 
farm-labor  Jobs,  which  in  turn  sets  in  motion  another  up- 
ward spiral  of  conditions  like  the  one  already  described. 

Although  at  first  there  was  some  local  opposition  to  the 
establishment  of  the  camps  by  the  Resettlement  Adminis- 
tration, a  more  recent  tendency  is  for  Califomians  them- 
selves to  take  similar  constructive  action,  and  a  strong  move- 
ment seems  to  be  on  foot  within  the  State  to  sec  to  it  that 
decent  accommodations  are  provided  for  all  migratory  agri- 
cultural workers.  Public  opinion  Is  becoming  aroused  as  it 
has  never  been  aroused  before  on  this  great  social  question. 
The  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  for  example,  ranarked  edi- 
torially that: 

Armies  of  migratory  workera  are  Uvlng  under  condltlona  that 
would  not  be  tolerable  In  pigpens.  The  condition  is  horrifying 
to  every  htimane  Instinct  and  a  deadly  menace  to  health,  not  to 
the  miserable  migrants  alone  but  also  the  residents  of  wide  areas 
In  California.  Purther,  there  U  being  bred  a  spirit  of  revolt  and 
de«>alr  that  Is  a  vicious  and  unnecessary  addition  to  the  already 
abundant  problem  of  migratory  labor.  •  •  •  It  Is  a  sltuaUon 
In  which  it  wUl  be  the  best  possible  politics  to  lay  aside  pdUtics 
and  meet  an  emo'gency  that  will  not  wait. 

The  problem  obviously  win  not  wait.  Excellent  as  the  work 
done  by  the  Resettlement  Administration  has  been,  ft  is  only 
a  tiny  drop  in  the  bucket.  The  three  California  campe  in 
operation  accommodate  only  500  families.  Four  more  are 
under  construction.  These  will  accommodate  an  additional 
700  families. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  and  supervision  is  about  $9,000  per 
year  per  camp.  The  cost  of  construction  runs  between  $40,000 
and  $80,000,  depending  upon  the  type  of  plumbing  facilities, 
sewage  disposal,  and  stoiilar  equli»nent  which  Is  used. 

For  many  reasons  there  is  only  one  agency  In  the  Nation 
which  can  properly  handle  the  work  of  camp  supervision  or 
coordinate  a  program  for  dealing  with  the  problem  of  migra- 
tory agricultural  labor.  That  agency  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  does  not  mean  that  State  cooperation  and  finan- 
cial participation  should  not  be  sought.  It  does  mean  that 
the  in-oblem  Is  Interstate  and  can  only  be  dealt  with  on  an 
interstate  or  Federal  basis. 


California.  hMleed.  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  the  fact  that  she 
has  been  called  upon  to  shoulder  the  burden  of  emirioying  or 
providing  relief  for  thousands  of  families  from  other  parts  of 
the  Nation.  She  is  entitled  to  Federal  action  on  this  problem 
Uiat  she  cannot  handle  alone. 

But  that  action  cannot  be  confined  to  the  camps  already 
built  hi  California.  This  problem  cannot  be  solved  in  the 
State  receivhig  migrants  ak>ne.  Indeed,  the  action  of  the 
ResetUemoit  Adndnistraticm  in  rehabihtoting  f  amiUee  of  the 
drought  region  In  sections  adjacent  to  it  lias  probaidy  helped 
California  quite  as  much  as  the  work  done  within  her  own 
Ixxrders.  Until  decent  living  conditions  for  all  migrating 
workers  fxx  all  States  are  established,  until  a  system  of  Oov- 
emment camps  has  dotted  all  portions  of  the  Nation  where 
migratory  labor  is  an  important  factor  in  agriculture.  CaU- 
fomia's  dangers  will  not  be  past. 

California  needs  more  migratory  labor  camps  in  CaU- 
fomia.  She  also  needs  more  migratory  labor  camps  in  Ari- 
zona. Texas,  Oklahoma.  C(4orado.  and  many  other  States. 
Otherwise  people  In  desperate  reed  of  work  will  flock  to 
California  in  even  larger  numbers  than  has  heretofore  been 
the  case. 

V.  WBAT  is  TO  BB  OONK? — BKXtHS 

(B)  A  Nation-wide  agricultural  employment  servioe. 

But  the  provision  of  decent  living  conditions  alone  wiQ  not 
solve  this  problem.  Along  with  them  must  go  a  further  de- 
velopment of  the  excellent  work  already  begun  by  the  United 
States  Employment  Service. 

Farm  Placement  Service  directors  are  already  at  work  in 
important  centers  throus^out  the  Nation.  District  and 
county  managers  for  State  and  Federal  Employment  Service 
send  in  reports  to  them  regarding  employment  opportunities, 
or  the  lack  of  them,  in  their  districts.  Such  reports  include, 
so  far  as  possible,  the  number  of  local  workers  wlio  are 
available,  the  number  of  Jobs  and  when  they  vrill  be  open, 
and  the  number  of  additional  migratory  workers  wlu>  can 
hope  for  employmoit  there. 

The  structure  is  already  set  up.  What  remains  to  be  done 
is  to  broaden  the  scope  and  increase  the  efllciency  of  the 
wm-k.  This  will  require  an  annual  appropriation  by' Con- 
gress of  perhaps  $100,000  for  the  Farm  Placement  Service, 
and  it  will  require  the  development  of  one  unified  employ- 
ment service  throughout  the  Nati(m.  Two  important  de- 
velopmoits  should  also  be  brought  about  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible. If  farm  employers  can  gradually  be  Induced  to  aiwiy 
for  labor  to  the  United  States  Employment  Service  rather 
than  elsewhoe.  and  if  the  Emplojrment  Servioe  can  succeed 
in  bringing  about  the  vcHuntary  registration  of  workers  for 
employmoit,  then  the  supply  and  donand  for  agricultural 
labm*  can  be  coordinated  and  great  good  accomplished  for 
all  concerned.  The  useful  functions  of  the  Oovemment 
labor  camps  in  connection  with  this  should  be  evident. 

The  location  of  these  camps  should  be  determined,  otovl- 
oudy.  on  the  basis  of  a  careful  study  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities in  various  regicms  and  the  routes  of  movement  of 
migratory  workers. 

In  every  camp  there  should  be  a  Government  ofllcial  in 
charge.  He  should  recdve  regularly  from  the  Employment 
Service  fuU  information  as  to  where  and  when  workers  wiA 
be  needed  in  all  regions  of  the  Nation.  Bulletins  should  be 
posted  and  every  effort  made  to  get  widespread  circulation 
of  this  Information  among  all  migratory  workers.  Calls  for 
additional  workers  from  farmers  in  a  given  region  could 
thus  result  in  the  routing  of  workers  to  that  region.  Newa 
to  the  effect  that  another  region  abready  had  received  aU 
the  workers  it  could  hire  would  result,  <»  the  other  hand,  in 
a  checking  of  the  flow  of  workers  there. 

A  Federal  syston  of  clean,  simple  campe  for  migratory 
workers,  together  with  a  Federal  emidoyment  service,  offers 
the  best  Immediate  solution  to  our  very  serious  iffoblem  of 
wandering  agricultural  woilcers  and  their  famiUes  in 
America. 

The  hoik  of  oar  migratory  people  today  are  not  chronie 
itinerants  but  substantial,  earnest  American  people  who 
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foeo«d  to  flee  fram  ttadr  f omer  hooMt  br 
'jf^wiit-  ct  Mne  other  eondttton  be- 
yond fbito  oonlraL    Our  ntttmate  aim  aiioiild  be  to  •asUb 

way  to  Mttle  down,  peiliapi  on  buuII 
In  xetioas  wiMve  ttaey  can  obtain  tvoik 
for  a  oooiMerable  portion  of  the  jear. 
fti  tliis  waj  it  may  be  poorfUe  to  fton  tbia  cUUng  and 
ftnrlDC  ftMB  d  mlgiatlan  and  to  anlit  a  wihitanttal  group 
of  ABKloaiM  to  follow  that  way  of  Mfo-tbe  way  of  tbe 
baa  ftaned  for  ao  many  yean  tbe  f coDdatton 
UfiL  Already  the  Hi— ttkimwit  Admtoiatra- 
HoD  is  attiiiiHhii  to  bitoc  about  ttaia  reeolt  ta  oooaedloa 
of  Ita  Cailfamia  campa.  Ttda  effort  abould  bave 
attention  of  overyono  wbo  ia  otnoerdy  con- 
fair  oBr  owitryli  future. 

(O  federal  paittaipation  in  meettaiff  the  problem  of 


must  be  dls- 
tron  ttM  problem  cf  pennfless  uewoouiers  seddng 
reeAdenoe  to  a  new  State.    Tills  problem  con- 
southern  Calif amla  particularly.    Insofar  as  many  of 
are  from  fbim  seetkms  of  the  iCiddle  West 
fit  into  agrieidlRiral  Jobs  the  two  proUems 
to  one  another.    But  the  constant 
which  has  broni^  to  Calif  onHa 
an  a>m«e  of  about  6j0OO  pemns  'in  Immediate 
of«r  the  entire  period  of  the 
be  net  merely  by  dealing  with  it  as  a 


of  the  peopto  is  a  phase  of  the  unem- 
a  phaae  of  the  farm-tenaaey  problem,  and 
other  large  naUimal  problems.  People  do  not 
ff  they  can  help  it  Tbe  best  thii«  that  could 
to  Caltfomia.  for  axample.  would  be  a  return  ot 
batter  conditions  to  the  "dust  bowl"  and  a  raising  of  zeUef 
or  an  inereaae  to  empioymrat  to  the  Middle  West 
r.  sinoe  obflously  this  problem  of  a  new 
of  dastituto  folk  is  an  intentato  and  therefore 
_  !Oblem,  it  seems  no  more  than  a  matter  of  justice 
lir  tikt  Ibdaral  Oofenunent  to  partidpato  to  the  care  of  these 
nd  imwheao  is  the  neeeselty  of  Fed»al  aid  more 
than  to  the  matter  of  medical  aid.  About  one  out 
Btae  tuhomrtar  pattents  betag  eared  for  at  pubUc 
to  Los  Anfdes  Oomty  has  been  to  the  State  of 
1  year.  MOr  does  this  reveal  the  true 
of  the  need,  for  newoomers  have  evefy  reason  to 
the  toet  that  tbey  are  aflleted  with  communicable 
lor  flsar  tha*  if  they  accept  county  aid  they  will  be 
to  tha  State  of  thdr  former  resldenoe,  where. 
Is  BoOitat  to  go  back  to.  UUlees  Pederal 
CbWocnto  and  a  few  other  Stotes  slmilatly 
for  the  iwiy  tact  that  they  matotoln 
of  reUef  and  public  health  serrice. 
fbeea  a  problem  today  almost  eiactly  paralld 
tooadhy  the  United  States  during  the  period 
Iniinlgi  ation  teto  the  country,  exoept  that  CaU- 
Is  Mndered  douMy  acute  doe  to  the  fact  that 
of  tBemptaymant  adste  ta  that  State  at  the 
Uns  and  due  to  tbe  imVber  fact  that  a  dhpropor- 
of  peopte  ta  CaUfomto  are  persons  of  ad- 
I  ass  who  have  moved  there  ta  leeent  years. 
OOctol  llgures  tadlcate  that  an  average  of  6.000  people  ta 
Bsed  of  Iwmwtiato  esapkiymeut  or  relief  have  entered  the 
State  at  three  border  stations  ta  eveiy  month  of  the  deyies- 
don  yean.  The  cetMOi  of  IIM  Showed  that  CaUf oniia  had 
ta  that  year  4.7  peneitt  of  the  ltotlQa*s  population.  During^ 
r,  hofwevcr.  lU  percent  of  tbe  Natton's  total 
It  population  has  received  aid  ftom  the  State  and 
of  cUifomia. 

The  problem  of  transtent  people  is  the  federal  phase  of 
tttt  wwmpkqaBent  proUem  and  shonkl  be  m  Vedoral  reepon- 


A^hnttgh  employmait  and  bustoess  activity  have  both  in- 
creased ta  Caltfomla.  as  ta  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  this 
increase  has  apparenUy  been  drawn,  as  would  naturally  be 
expected,  from  that  group  of  unemployed  peoide  wbo  have 
msnfgH  ta  the  past  to  keep  off  the  relief  rolls  and  who  have, 
as  a  rule,  not  been  employed  by  the  W.  P.  A. 

Tbe  case  of  Los  Angeles  County  Is  typical  and  perhaps  the 
most  serious  of  any  ta  the  State.  In  that  county  the  board 
of  supervisors  provided  $24,000,000  for  direct  relief  to  so- 
called  resident  tadigents  for  the  fiscal  year  1937-38.  At  that 
thne  the  expectation  was  that  there  would  be  an  average  of 
13.750  resident-indigent  cases  per  month.  This  figure  has 
Increased  to  16.200  cases,  or  about  40,000  persons.  To  make 
mattars  worse,  each  relief  dollar  buys  less  than  it  did  before. 

Los  Angeles  County  has  been  for  years  a  concentration 
point  for  aged  people  who  have  moved  there  to  epend  their 
^^\ining  years.  The  depression  has  rendered  many  of  them 
p^miless.  The  operation  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act 
with  which  California  is  cooperating,  has  increased  the  aver- 
age case  load  of  the  Los  yoigeles  County  Department  of  Chari- 
ties for  aged  aid  from  8.000  ta  the  year  1935-36  to  25.000  ta 
1936-37;  this  is  entirely  exclusive  of  the  clasriflratinn  of 
"resident  indigents." 

In  February  1937.  71349  people  were  dependent  on  the 
State  relief  administration  ta  California.  Of  these,  44  per- 
cent were  ta  Los  Angeles  County;  and  of  these  71,549  people. 
58.000  were  classified  as  "employables"  and  able  and  wllltag 
to  work,  and  therefore  eligible  to  W.  P.  A.  employment 
Some  30,000  had  already  been  examtaed  and  tavestlgated  and 
were  awaiting  assignment  to  W.  P.  A. 

During  the  summer  of  1936  W.  P.  A.  employment  ta  Cali- 
fornia was  cut  to  its  lowest  pomt  up  to  that  time,  namely,  to 
approximately  104.000;  this  reduction  was  accomplished  be- 
cause something  over  50,000  were  laid  off  during  the  har- 
vesting season  to  go  into  agricultural  employment  Most  of 
these  people  were  never  taken  back  on  tbe  W.  P.  A.  and  are 
still  dependent  on  direct  relief  from  the  State  relief  ad- 
ministration. Such  agricultural  employment  as  may  be- 
cune  seasonally  available  ta  1937  should  therefore  go  to 
this  group. 

It  is  obvious  that  all  of  the  newcomers  to  the  State,  how- 
ever, are  ready  to  accept  almost  any  ktad  of  employment  and 
almost  any  ktad  of  wages.  This  renders  it  very,  very  difficult 
to  maintain  a  decent  standard  of  wages  ta  CaUf  omla  and,  as 
has  already  been  pointed  out,  adds  tremendously  to  the  reUef 
burden  of  the  State  and  its  counties. 

Thae  are  a  number  of  sound  ways  ta  which  the  Federal 
Government  could  discharge  its  obligation  in  this  matter. 

First.  States  and  counties  glvtag  free  medical  care  and 
hospitalization  to  needy  nonresidents  could  be  compensated 
for  this  service  by  the  Federal  Government  by  a  system  of 
grants-ta-aid  on  condition  that  all  such  persons  be  given 
proper  medical  care  ta  the  taterest  of  national  puUlc  health. 
At  present  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  hundreds  of  them 
afflicted  with  communicable  diseases  are  recelvtag  no  treat- 
ment at  all.  This  condition  obviously  constitutes  a  menace 
to  tbe  health  of  the  entire  Nation. 

Second.  An  amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act  might 
provide  Federal  grants-ta-aid  to  the  States  In  proportion  to 
the  number  of  nonresidents  for  whom  public  relief  has  been 
provided,  on  condition  that  the  States  do  not  dlscrlmlnato 
against  nonresidents  ta  the  matter  of  relief. 

Third.  W.  P.  A.  quotas  might  be  adjusted  ta  such  manner 
that  nonresidents  employed  ta  any  State  would  be  charged 
not  to  the  quotas  of  the  State  ta  which  they  are  employed 
but  to  the  State  frcnn  which  they  came. 

Fourth.  Increased  Federal  aid  could  be  given  to  distressed 
areas  which  contribute  most  largely  to  this  new  westward 
migration. 

An  ta  aJl.  consideration  of  this  problem  reemphaslzes  the 
facts  that  unanployment  is  a  problem  of  national  scope  and 
that  a  Federal  program  of  constructive  public  works  is  vastly 
preferable  to  "leaving  relief  to  the  States  and  counties.** 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  California  and  other  States  to  whidx 
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90  woidd  be  hdped  far  more  If  ttils  popolatiaci 
moresDent  were  checked  at  its  source  by  ouuaUucUve  aaeas- 
ures  than  if  attempts  are  made  to  deid  with  it  exdnstvety 
witUd  their  own  bordenk  CahfOmia  xModa  Federal  aid  to 
heta  meet  Ito  noDresldent  relief  problem.  But  a  far  more 
cuustiucttve  approadi.  from  the  standpoint  of  California, 
Is  Federal  aetlaa  to  guide,  stahlheB.  and  reduce  thfci  wttole 
migratory  SMUvement 


vn. 


90Wn  TO  BABTH 


It  must  be  dearly  undeistood  that  ta  everything  that  has 
been  said  so  far  ta  this  paper  we  have  been  dealing  only  with 
symptoms  and  taimfrttato  relief  of  those  symi>touis  and  not 
with  causes  or  their  correction. 

Basic  to  this  whole  problem  are  two  things—viemployraent 
and  the  vast  changes  gotag  on  ta  agriculture.  Particularly 
has  the  dislocation  of  agriculture  affected  this  migratory 
movement  of  our  people.  In  certata  sections  of  the  South 
and  Middle  West  conditions  of  farm  tenants  have  been  so 
difficult  and  precarious  that  they  have  simidy  given  up  an 
apparency  hopdess  struggte  and  moved  west  In  other  sec- 
tions the  tatroduction  of  tractors  and  the  coming  of  mass- 
farming  methods  is  causing  the  reiflacement  of  men  by 
maditaps  ta  agriculture;  one  tenant  famUy  does  fte  worfc  of 
four,  and  the  r^  go  to  CaUf  omla.  Drought  and  flood,  ero- 
sion and  depletton  of  soil  fertility  add  tbeta:  toll  and.  true  to 
American  habits  the  people  move  west. 

The  solution  to  this  more  fundamental  prohlon  can  hardly 
be  suggested  here  except  to  say  that  it  clearly  tavblves  the 
following:  (1)  Passage  of  the  Norrls  bOl  to  set  up  el^  re- 
gional conservation  authorities  over  the  Nation.  C2)  exten- 
sion ^"d  devdopment  of  land-use  planning.  (3)  careful  gov- 
ernmental control  of  the  devetopment  of  all  lands  newly 
brought  tato  cultivation  by  irrtgation  or  otherwise.  (4)  an 
InfrTpiM^y^  use  of  cooperative  methods  among  small  fiomers. 


Let  Common  Sei»e  Pre?iiil— Repeal  Capitml  Gabs 

and  Losses  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

CUT  HWW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
WedJtetday,  Juiy  28, 1937 

Mr.  CK12XEL  Mr.  Gpeaket,  I  have  oome  before  the  Oobp* 
gross  today  to  present  to  you  some  facte  caneemtng  the 
taxation  of  capital  gatas  and  losses.  This  tax  has  had  a  long 
and  infflTPOw  history.  It  has  given  rise  to  mndb  adverse 
criticism  and  has  worked  cuutlmied  hanWilp  on  our  peopis. 
TX  is  safe  to  say  that  no  other  provision  of  our  revenue  act 
has  been  changed  so  oftoi  or  so  radically  as  has  ttie  seetioos 
5lfMiiiwg  with  capital  gains.  One  internal-revenue  official 
xecmtly  remarked  that  he  bdieved  99  percent  of  the  Amer- 
lean  tax  difficulties  grew  out  of  the  capital-gains  tax. 

Contrary  to  European  experience,  we  included  a  tax  on 
cai^al  gatas  ta  our  origtnal  income  tax  fA  1913.  The  los- 
tifkatlon  for  not  following  the  Kuropean  oostom  Beemed  to 
lie  ta  the  Tn««^«i*-"^  philooophy  that  this  country  wmdd  never 
expertenoe  capital  leases  but  only  capitol  gains.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  our  tocome-tax  law  of  1913  taxed  capital  gains  as 
ordinary  income  and  never  jeven  recogniaed  capital  losses  at 
alL  After  rmv^"t  critlfflwn  and  dJaeatisfartlnn.  Ooogrcas 
modffled  the  law  ta  1916  and  altowed  capital  tosses  to  the 
extent  of  capital  gatas.  Ftaally,  ta  1918,  capital  losses  wen 
aDowed  to  be  dsdweted  ta  fhll  from  gross  income  ta  arriving 
at  taxable  net  income. 

Three  years  toter,  ta  1931.  the  pendulum  swung  to  the  other 

extreme,  when  Congress  gave  flpedal  preference  to  badi- 

Tktaals  who  held  capital  asseto  for  3  years  or  more.   Utader 

this  act  the  indlvldnal  taxpayer  was  gtoan  the  option  of 
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paying  a  flat  tax  of  13)4  peraent  on  tte  eapltol  < 
from  theae  assets.  However,  the  losr  still  petmMtod  hidU 
vidnals  havtas  capital  net  loesea  to  deduet  tbsae  ta  tnll  frem 
their  other  income.  Itow  the  Oovmument  was  beinc  dis- 
criminated against,  because  individnals  havliig  capital  8>taB 
never  choose  to  pay  more  than  llMk  peroest  on  their  gatas, 
while  those  tadividnals  having  deductible  capital  I  usees  were 
under  no  such  Itmitotinn. 

It  took  another  3  years  to  correct  this  maladiastment 
and  ofafvions  dlscrimtaation  against  the  Oofvemnent.  Tim 
Revenue  Act  of  1934  provided  that  capital  tosses  eoold  not 
be  dsducted  from  ordinary  or  current  income  If  ttM  leeolt 
was  to  rednoe  the  normal  and  surtax  by  more  ttma  13)^ 
percent  of  the  amount  of  tbe  net  capital  toes.  Ih  other 
words,  this  act  of  1934  iteoed  capital  lossss  and  gaina  im 
an  eqpiitable  footing.  With  more  or  less  mtaor  changes, 
this  vstem  prevailed  vita  1933.  At  that  time  the  dedoo- 
tkm  of  capital  loasss  from  income  began  to  exert  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  Treasury.  In  an  effort  to  bolster  the  leseuue 
recetate  at  that  time,  a  clause  vraa  inserted  ta  the  revenue 
act  which  Itadtod  lasses  from  the  sato  of  stocks  and  bondi 
hdd  less  than  3  years  to  the  amount  of  sains  from  simBar 
sales.  In  reality  this  meant  that  any  exoeas  of  theos  losses 
over  gains  resulting  from  short-term  tavestmeoto  could 
not  be  deducted  from  the  other  income  of  the  tasp^Tcr. 
The  act.  however,  did  allow  such  tuuemtA  to  be  carried 
forward  1  year  and  applied  against  short-term  gains  ot  the 
next  year.  The  National  Ihdustrial  Recovery  Act  nitiHWIed 
this  last  provhden  ta  reference  to  the  carrying  over  to  the 
subseQuent  year  this  excess  of  diort^lme  losses  over  short- 
time  gains.  The  pendulum  was  now  swinging  ta  the  direc- 
tion of  favoring  tlie  Govermnent  and  against  the  taapayns. 

Ftaally  ta  1984  the  taxation  of  capital  gains  and  losses 
was  completely  revised.  In  the  case  of  private  Indtviduab 
a  stoted  percentage  of  the  capital  gata  or  loss  is  taxable, 
depending  upon  the  length  of  time  the  capital  asset  has 
been  held.  lb  the  case  of  corporations,  capital  gains  are, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  treated  as  ordtaary  income.  Capi- 
tal losses  of  both  individuali  and  corporations  are  reeog- 
nlaed  as  deductions  <mly  to  the  extent  of  capital  galas  irius 
93,000.  The  pendulum  had  now  swung,  and  still  lematas. 
way  off  to  tbe  aide  of  the  Government.  Capital  gates  are 
taxed  as  additions  to  current  inoome;  losses  may  not  be 
treated  as  deductions  firom  current  income.  Ttabs,  after 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  omtury  we  have  mads  a  eompiete 
cfrde  and  are  tost  about  ta  the  same  position  as  when  we 

ef 


justice. 

A  capital  gata  or  loss  is  the  difference  between  the  coot  or 
other  basis  of  vahie  of  a  capital  asset  and  the  amovit  lea^ 
Beed  upon  the  dlBposltion  or  sale  of  the  aseet  Ordinary 
tacome  arises  ftom  wages,  sataoles.  produce  from  the  fsrai. 
returns  fkom  profesBlon  or  bustaess.  rentals  ftom  teal  estate. 
Interest  on  bonds  and  dividends  on  stoeks. 

We  aB  realise  that  capital  gatas  and  lossss  are  dHtaent 
firom  ordinary  curroit  tacome  and  losses  and  (diodM  be 
treated  different,  nils  fact  has  been  dearly  lecognlaed  by 
meet  foreign  countries. 

Cheat  Britata  and  her  colonies,  email  and  great  do  not  aa 
a  rule  tax  ooiltal  gains,  and  neither  do  they  aUow  credit  nor 
dednctiens  for  capital  tosses.  Ranee  has  a  syrtem  siBfisr  to 
BmSaiMrs,  so  far  as  tadlviduals  are  concerned,  ta  ttiat  It  doss 
not  tax  tbe  ordtaary  capital  gatas  nor  aOow  a  deduetton  for 
the  ordfamry  cai^d  losses.  Germany  ordtaarfly  deos  not  tsoE 
capital  gains,  but  does  attempt  to  tax  apeculation  gains  from 
securttiss  beU  less  than  1  year  or  real  estate  haU  iHillHm 
3yeais.  In  short,  practically  aU  the  Important  fMgn 
tries  do  not  tax  the  tadivldual  upon  ttie  gata 
sales  of  seeurfUes  or  other  property  when  MKi 
occur  as  a  part  ef  tas  bustaess. 

Itaf ortunately.  ta  this  country  we  have  gtvcn 
artifleial  delhittton  for  tax  pnpoBss  and  baipe  ftfled  9»  1 
niae  tlte  distiuellons  bilwew  capital  and  Jneoma 
the  stock  tnux  which  taoome  flowt   We  art 
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UMhm  VUm  flov.  tank  •  tax  OB  ttie  Maree  !■  vnliiittfled.  fetnoe 
II  IntfltvM  vtth  tbe  flffvr  «C  moooM.  It  feU  rUht  tack  to 
tte  title  toot  often  too  tncleally  tnie  Btoiy  c(  uning  tbe  looie 
ttet  lild  Urn  goldBB  cgpu  I  bsve  1001111  to  tartng  order  out 
of  oar  preMBt  ciaolle  oondtUon  1x7  dlminatbig  Irom  the  eom- 
pntefttai  eC  tesable  iDOome  eU  ei«itel  gatoe  or  loeaee  reialt- 
tam  tram  tbe  Mle  or  ezdienge  of  »  capital  aaKt  tf  held  for 
■Mre  than  1  year,  llius.  the  biU  vhkh  I  have  tntrodnoed 
impoeee  a  tax  of  gaine  on  capital  aaiets  hdd  leas  than  1  year, 
becaan  this  appears  to  wach  the  anUoary  speculator.  No 
one  destaee  to  let  hkn  out  of  taxation  when  that  Is  his  prin- 
cipal Bseam  of  makbm  a  Unng .  At  the  same  time.  I  believe 
that  my  bill  noold  correct  most  of  the  evils  which  result  from 
the  preient  law. 

Let  OS  «™»«T»  theee  evUs  more  dosely.  In  the  first  place. 
the  preeent  law.  m  taxtaig  net  capital  gains,  but  not  allowing 
deduettona  of  net  eapUal  kMsee,  is  nndeslrabie.  As  ifr. 
Iiov^  H.  Faricer.  chief  of  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Intainal  Revenue  and  Tsxatlan,  stated: 

Tte  pivMBk  sjstam  of  tnatliig  eapiUl  gains  and  Iosms  ba*  ona 
glartag  InaqnltaMa  daf aet  vbtdi  wmn  he  dbwianm  to  all  and  which 
MB  tmJv  ba  Urtnt^r^  00  tba  ground  at  aKpedtency.  This  deCaet 
xwolta  froBi  tha  faet  that  capital  gaina  an  added  to  ordinary 
mwimt.  but  eanttal  loaaaa  can  only  be  deducted  to  the  extent  oC 
tha  gahMk  ptua  gSjOOO.  Under  thla  qrrtcm  it  la  entirely  poaalhia  for 
m  aaaa  to  hatv  capital  loaNa  of  •l.OOOXMW  and  other  Income  ai 
gSjOOOjOOOandatiUpayataxaf  abonttesOjOOO.  Thw  he  la  poorer 
ait  tba  end  of  the  year  tay  tha  total  amount  o<  the  tax. 

le  this  fair?    Is  this  American  Jostioe?    I  refuse  to  bdleve 
ttnt  thia  Oovemment  is  so  hard  up  for  money  that  it  is 
to  keep  this  Inequitable  tax  aUve  on  our  statute 


Bat  there  are  other  reaaons  equally  or  even  more  vaUd  than 
this  one  Just  mentlaned  which  lead  me  to  advocate  the  repeal 
of  the  ynmnt  capital-gains  tax.  The  tax.  as  it  now  stands, 
li  a  banlcr  to  a  more  complete  recovery,  and  an  ever-present 
to  tbe  prosperity  of  our  people.  It  interferes  with 
li«Ti«f  transactions,  and  toMls  to  accentuate  the 
flactuattopa  of  the  buslneBS  cyde.  by  hdplng  to  produce  bigger 
booma  and  deeper  depneaakme.  Bigger  booms  result  when 
people  and  corporations  refuse  to  take  profits  from  the  tn- 
creaaedpiNliervalne  of  their  stock.  Umis.  in  a  perfectly  natu- 
ral and  normal  mazmer.  the  tax  tends  to  te<q;>  persons  who 
have  made  a  phmt  profit  oa  a  zisiDg  market  from  selling. 
became  their  paper  profltB  cannot  be  realised  In  cash  without 
the  Oovenunent  taking  a  large  part  in  taxes. 

Ih  effeet,  it  Is  not  a  tax  iQton  income  but  a  fine  upon  an 
«OTMr  for  adllng  a  capital  asset.  It  is  well  known  that  proa- 
pnSly  brings  a  definite  increase  of  buying  power,  which  causes 
prtoeatozln.  This  price  advance  Is  made  more  rapid  because 
BMteMQeRsareunwlUlngtosdL  If  thepreaaitci4>ital-galn8 
tax  weald  be  repealed,  indtvidaals  and  corporations  would  be 
laady  to  reaUae  profits  from  their  securities,  and  if 
thaor  would  tend  to  sdl  more  quickly.  This 
eontmnedaening  by  tosplagpglees  from  going  too  hltfi  would 
help  to  provenl  an  unwise  boom  and  the  resulting  q^lapee 
aHht  otfaarwlse  take  plaoo 
era  eonseqaeneea  broaght  ahoot  by  hokUng  capital 
for  too  lent  a  period  is  not  confined  to  the  stock 
I  loaritlittnn  of  ownerdiip  is  not  good  for 
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to  Bsn.  lioRli  Ttcmahie.  the  distinguished 

ef  the  Stale  of  New  Tock.  the  levy  on  capital 

lantewnees  txam  ttqoldatliw  their  capital  assets 

tfala  flroi9  to  aOov  their  land  to  He  klle.    Tbe 

li  thai  boOilKa  find  it  hard  to  porefaaae  large-scale 

ai  ■ottaUa  prieea.    In  the  kmc  nm  aodety  suffers 

the  bone  owner  mm*  pay  more  for  his  home,  the 

van  for  Ma  apartmenik  vfailB  more  labonn  go  unem- 

Ourttal  fOBda  be  ibiiiaairt  becaose  fewer  homes  are 

TMly  the  tax  plaoes  a  pcnatty  on  action  and  a 

onlBaang. 

of  capilal  aasefes  prevents  money  and 
hoae  borineMea  and  enterprtses  that 
wit  yield  the  greatest  relams.  The  present  capital-gains  tax 
'  i  to  restrict  and  hinder  both  Individuals  and  cotporationa 


fiom  ■«»nfag  capital  assets  and  transf errlnff  their  capital  and 
money  to  a  more  pnxlhicttve  enterprise.  This  Is  especially 
detrimental  to  new  enterprises  where  the  risk  is  great  Thus, 
if  a  'v>twr«>«y  producing  automobiles  saw  a  chance  to  go  into  • 
the  business  of  producing  trailers,  it  may  not  do  so  because  it 
might  not  be  wimng  to  incur  a  tax  on  cairttal  gains  which 
would  result  tram  the  sale  of  the  capital  assets  used  In  the 
production  of  autos.  Tliey  would  keep  their  capital  tied  up 
in  the  production  of  automobiles,  even  if  they  believed  that 
their  capital  would  be  more  productive  if  employed  in  build- 
ing trailers.  The  same  restriction  on  the  transference  of 
capital  to  more  laroductive  enterprises  Is  felt  by  countless 
individuals  as  well  as  corporations.  Why  should  a  person 
employ  his  capital  at  the  risk  of  loss  if  his  prospect  of  gain  is 
complicated  by  a  factor  whereby  only  the  gain,  if  ever  real- 
ized, is  taxed,  but  no  deductions  made  for  any  losses? 

In  a  similar  manner  the  prospect  of  a  tax  also  hinders 
normal  business  reorganizations  and  expansions  because  of 
the  reluctance  of  stockholders  to  exchange  their  old  securi- 
ties for  new  ones,  since  they  may  have  to  pay  a  capital- 
gains  tax. 

Ukewlse,  the  tax  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to  simplify 
corporate  structures  because  the  liquidation  of  the  subsidiary 
companies  may  be  possible  only  through  the  payment  of  huge 
capital-gains  taxes  either  by  the  corporatlfm.  their  stock- 
holders, or  both.    It  often  happens  that  one  corporation . 
will  purchase  or  otherwise  ccHnbine  with  another  corpora- 
tion that  has  been  in  esdstence  for  some  years.    Assuming  t 
that  tbe  corporation  being  bought  had  beea  successful,  the  . 
value  of  its  capital  assets.  Including  goodwill,  would  be  much  | 
greater  than  they  were  when  it  was  organized.    This  capi- 
tal gain  would  become  taxable,  if  ever  realized.    The  obvious  ' 
way  to  avoid  the  tax  Is  to  never  realize  the  gain  by  simply 
keeping  the  corp(H«tl(m  theoretically  alive  as  a  separate  1 
subsidiary  corporatiozL    Hence,  the  capital-gains  tax  stands 
in  the  way  of  simplification  of  corporate  structures. 

The  stagnation  of  Industry  is  bad  for  the  country  in  an- 
other way.  Josei^  P.  Elennedy,  formerly  Chairman  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  stated  that — 

The  capital-gains  tax  retards  the  ▼elodty  of  the  drcnlatlon  of 
money  by  dlaoouraglng  the  taking  of  profits  and  relnTeatment  in 
other  commodities.  If  proflt-taUng  were  encouraged,  business 
and  national  eccmomy  would  benefit  by  the  increased  purchasing 
power  thus  generated. 

This  increased  activity  would  be  of  direct  benefit  to  our 
Treasury.  We  all  realize  that  every  time  business  takes  a 
jump  the  Federal  Treasury  receives  more  in  taxes.  The 
capital-gains  tax  has  not  been  productive  of  great  revenue 
to  the  United  States  Treasury.  Ktlmates  of  its  yield  vary 
considerably,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  has  yielded  recently 
much  mOTe  than  $2S.000X)00  a  year.  This  loss  to  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  would  be  more  than  offset  by  gains 
in  other  taxes.  The  increase  in  the  volume  of  stock  turn- 
over alone  would  be  considerable.  Morris  Tremalne  and 
others  have  estimated  that  this  increase  in  securities  trading 
would  be  about  25  percent.  This  alone  would  mean  an  in- 
crease of  at  least  $15,000,000  to  the  Federal  Treasury  and  an 
Increase  of  about  $9,000,000  to  New  York  State.  Similar  hi- 
creases  would  be  readily  discernible  in  other  States.  The  1 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  would  also  experience  an  ' 
Increase  in  income  taxes,  the  receipts  of  which  vrould  grow  ' 
in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  business. 

As  a  revenue  producer  the  present  capital-gains  tax  baa 
another  grave  defect.  Its  presence  in  our  income-tax  law 
has  led  to  great  fluctuations  in  our  revenue  receipts.  The 
average  annual  revenue  f  nmi  the  United  States  income  tax 
for  the  period  1923-33  was  $14»15,000.000.  as  compared  with 
an  average  of  $1,621,000,000  in  Great  Britain  during  the 
same  period.  In  this  country,  during  our  worst  year,  1933. 
we  collected  only  $747,000,000,  whereas  in  no  year  did  Oreat 
Britain  receive  less  than  $1,436,000,000.  Converaehr.  our  beet 
year.  1924.  saw  our  Income-tax  receipts  rise  to  the  abnormal 
height  of  $2342.000,000,  whereas  Oreat  Britain's  never 
jumped  above  $1,936,000,000.  This  comparison  of  our  reve- 
nue collections  with  those  of  Great  Britain  «M*'^1^*¥  our 


f  aOore  to  achieve  stable  levenuea  firom  Om  hioome  tax. 
•Hie  variation  of  our  yield  was  some  280  percent.  vrtiUe  in 
Great  Britain  it  was  only  35  percent.  Moreover,  our  worst 
y«u>  was  61  percent  btiow  the  average,  while  Great  Britahi's 
was  only  off  11  percent  from  tbe  average.  These  figures  are 
not  guenwoxt.  ttiey  were  rqrarted  in  December  1M3  by  a 
subcommittee  of  our  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  All 
of  which  inx)ved  that  not  only  is  tbe  cairital  gains  provi- 
sion the  cause  oi  an  unstable  revenue  but  alao  that  it  in- 
creased the  revenue  when  it  was  leaat  needed  and  greatly 
decreased  it  when  it  was  most  needed.  In  additiai  to  all 
this,  the  rate  of  the  tax  on  capital  gains  and  losses,  like 
all  tax  rates,  dropped  during  prosperous  periods  and  was 
increased  during  dqiuression  years.  This  resulted  in  taxing 
capital  gains  at  low  rates  and  allowhig  capital  losses  at 
hi^  rates. 

The  modificatimi  of  the  capital-gains  tax  in  tbe  mannor 
I  have  suggested  would  also  go  a  loos  way  toward  remedying 
other  evils  and  inequities  so  noticeable  at  the  present  time. 
I  refer  to  the  flow  of  American  funds  to  f ore^n  countries, 
such  as  Canada  and  England.  These  f  mids  are  used  largdbr 
to  purchase  and  sdl  American  seoorttles  in  these  foreign 
markets.  This  causes  not  only  a  direct  loss  of  revenue  to 
our  Government  but  also  Interferes  vrith  tiie  control  of 
American  securities  by  our  Securities  Exchange  Commission. 

The  problem  of  tax-exempt  securities  would  be  amdi- 
orated.  since  tbnre  would  no  longer  esbst  as  modki  pressmre 
oa  the  wealthy  to  pile  up  their  funds  in  tax-exempt 
securities. 

The  problem  of  lev]inff  real  taxes  on  only  apparent  capital 
gains,  due  to  changm  either  in  the  price  level  or  the  pur- 
chasing power  ef  money,  wocdd  also  be  overcome.  Capital 
gains  are  often  the  result  of  inflation  or  the  reduced  pur- 
chasing power  of  Che  dollar.  What  Is  the  real  capital  gain 
to  a  farm  ovmer  wbo  finda,  on  sdllnc  his  farm,  that  its 
dcAar  value  has  Increased  frran  $5,000  to  $10jOOO.  if  the 
prices  of  everything  he  buys  have  also  doubled?  The  ci^pital 
gain  would  be  offset  by  the  increased  coat  of  living,  and  in 
a  relative  sense  the  farmer  is  no  better  oB  than  he  was 
before.  Yet  he  would  be  forced  to  pay  a  capital-gains  tax 
on  the  depreciation  of  the  dollar. 

It  has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that  ttie  capital-«ains 
provlstons  penaUaed  the  weak.  The  weako'  and  usimlly 
poorer  persons  who  are  compelled  to  sdl.  must  pay  the  tax. 
The  stronger  and  usually  richer  taxpayers  who  are  not 
forced  to  liquidate  their  properties  and  wbo  can  ^A  or 
diooBe  the  most  favorable  conditioas  for  tax  purposes  may 
pay  no.  or  little,  taxes.  The  present  tax  is  fundamentally 
«tMvin.i«fa»nt  with  tlie  ability  to  pay,  since  it  does  not  take 
the  same  cognizance  of  cental  losses  as  it  does  of  cai^tal 
gains,  and  since  it  taxes  in  1  year  the  fruits  ai  a  lifetime  of 
toil  and  effort. 

Finally,  the  elimination  of  ci^tal  gains  and  losses  from 
our  tax  system  would  be  a  great  step  hi  tbe  dhectton  of  a 
slmpllfled  tax  sytem  and  would  help  to  cut  down  tax  avoid- 
ance. No  matttf  what  we  do  to  omr  iocome  tax,  it  will  be  tai 
the  last  analysis  a  sdf -assessed  tax.  Unreasonable  provi- 
sl<ms  lead  to  the  use  of  unreasonaUe  methods  to  avoid  the 
tax. 

I  believe  that  the  passase  of  my  bin,  H.  R.  7153,  is  highly 
desirable  because  it  would.(l)  strike  a  true  balance  of  equity 
between  the  Government  and  the  taxpayer;  (2)  simplify 
greatly  the  problem  of  taxaUe  ineome  by  distlngwlshing 
clearly  between  o^iltal  and  Income;  (3)  do  away  with  the 
present  "glsrinc  inequitable  defect"  of  taxing  aU  capital 
gains  as  ordinary  current  Income  and  not  allowing  capital 
losses   to   be    deducted   from   ordinaiy   current   ineome; 

(4)  make  for  tbe  greater  lasting  prosperity  of  tbe  oountiy; 

(5)  increase  the  employment  of  labor;  (6)  help  to  mimrnlw 
upswings  and  downswings  of  tbe  busfness  cyde.  and  not 
magnify  tbem,  as  does  the  existing  capital-gains  provi- 
sions; (7)  encourage  capital  and  labor  to  be  used  In  the 
most  productive  pursuits;  (8)  permit  sbnpUfleatlan  of  oor- 
porate  sUmiuiea  and  farllHate  ttie  ahOtttiBn  of  unneoessaTy 
holding  companies;  (9)  increase  the  velocity  of  and  the 
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ao>  tecieass  tbe  tatal  i iiw  «C 

tbe  FedersI  Government,  and  alao  tboee  ef  our  State  and 
local  governments;  (11)  stabOls  oar  Inoome-tax  revenue, 
espedally  during  depression  years;  (ID  tmb  to  a  large  de- 
gree tbe  outflow  of  American  capital  to  foreign  eounfariea; 
(13)  do  away  with  taxing  capital  gains  lesitfttag  from  in- 
flation or  changes  in  the  price  level;  (14)  bdng  oar  tax 
law  more  in  oonf ocmity  with  tbe  taxpayers'  aMllty  to  pay; 
and  <15)  exert  a  wholeaome  influence  en  cutUng  down  tax 
avoidance. 

Certainly  the  reaUaation  of  aS  of  these  alnw  br  so  tfmpla 
and  reasonaMe  a  measure  as  that  pw^poaed  bare 
be  thwarted  by  Congress. 

Let  common  sense  prevaiL 


CoBUMots  on  the  Roosevelt  AdmmistnUioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  MILLARD  E.  TYDINGS 

OF  ItAKTLAMD 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thmr$aay,Jul9  2$  {legiMtaUve  day  of  Thundap,  Jnig  12) ,  liSf 


RADIO  AnnRfgW  BT  BON.  OBOBOX  L.  BADCUFW.  OT  MABT- 
LAND.  ON  JULY  SS.  1987 


Mr.  T7DINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimoos  ixaiseut 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Baooaa  a  radio  ad- 
dress on  the  Roosevdt  administration,  delivered  by  my 
cfdleague  tbe  lurdar  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Raacuml 
on  JUly  22,  1937. 

Tbere  being  no  ohiection.  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Raoois,  as  follows: 


It  turn  freqaenUy  been  aald  that  no  two  Obwitm  at  a  bsCtle 
agree  In  tbelr  daacriptlon  of  what  they  see.  This  dlvKgenoe  in 
deecriptkn  !■  due  to  various  cauaee.  Far  Inctanoe,  no  one  engaged 
In  a  battle  can  aee  more  than  a  amah  part  at  It.  Then.  bealdB^ 
the  judgment  at  the  obeerver  as  to  the  relative  Inqiartanoe  of  hap-^ 
pentoga  la  likely  to  be  loprtded.  81noe  he  aeee  cnly  a  few  at  tba 
many  thlnga  that  happen,  then  naturally  his  reallBatkm  of  the 
mtgnmt^nrm  qH  What  hs  Bses  Is  Inadeqtiate  at  best.  Bttt  after  Uie 
battle  la  over.  Uaam  bdngs  more  Infarmatloa  and  a  ealmer  and 
mora  detached  judgment,  and  the  z«ault  Is  a  laxgor  and  deanr 
penpectlve. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  la  quite  a  bit  o<  analogy  between  tlae 
lIlustiBtlon  which  X  have  given  and  the  political  and  eoBnomle 
events  In  this  eountry  doling  the  last  few  yeazs.  Mo  one  now.  to 
be  sure,  needs  to  be  tefonned  that  the  depweslon  bmn^  to  «■ 
some  at  the  eneieet  problems  and  dlMitera  which  w»  have 
nwed.  MO  one  now  hae  to  be  told  that  many  of  Vbam 
have  been  eolved  and  that  sobstantlal  headway 
made  la  wuMiug  out  many  othera.  A  complete  story  of  what 
happened  duilng  thoee  days  aiay  never  be  told,  bat  we  know 
enou^  to  havo  a  good  penpeottve  and  to  be  able  to  gage  many 
Momts  with  a  nmsiflaraWe  degree  at  assurance  and  wiffneei 

that  the  Booaevelt  administration  baa  been 
than  almost  any  other  admlalstnitlon  la 
tJM  hlatory  of  our  cooi^.    Again  and  again  efforts  haw 
made  lo  sImjw  ILat  uiilalii  iiMismwi  rif  nonimmlr  rhan 
taken  by  Tfaitilintnn   were   not  happlty   oonoolved 
directed.    A  slgnlflrant   fact   however,  la  that  the  crttlca  ara 
nifenrtlfielr  skett^y  and  vague  when  attempting  to  sugaest  al- 
tamattvea.    Orttfdna  Datwal^  may  be  leveled  at  cectalnTeaturas 
of  the  BooeevaK  prograaa.  aad  property  eo.    HMory.  however,  wtfl 
not  be  aaOaftad  with  a  few  «eelAo  objeotlons  bvt  will 
that  tta  vardlet  of  eOdcsif^  for  the  Booeevalt 
should  stand  imieaB  It  can  be  diown  that  the 
waa  bwBlcally  wzoBg.    Nothing  of  that  aart  hai 
la  llkdy  to  bo  dona.    BepubUeaas  had  ttUa  opportaa^  in  the 
mmwm,^mrm  f£  •(§.    Tou  lememlMr  wail  what  happened.    Ttaay  eon- 
dnetad  their  lamnslin  without  crttldalag  the  nmjer  poilelaa  of 

-^       ^_^^^^^^^--      ^L^j^^A^a^«iM^44s^a*        I^M^v     s^amwfeAl^va     ^oaa     l^^ftl^    oau^s^ 

than  a  ■laliisBMil  that  the  Beoaevett  poUeleo  In  the  SMda  warn 
bvt  tlMt  the  BspuhUcaaa  could  haadle  the 


When  crMflsoC  the  Sdmlnlstiatlen  an 
eta  to  find  teott  with,  they  often 
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not  attempt  to  tdiow  la  how  the  country  could  hava  < 
tha  Interval  befon  laoovery.   Par  trntanoai  a  man  Is  la 
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tiM  lAan  calls  out  to  htm, 
IB  »  tow  boon  tta*  tid*  vin 
Hm  wufBrtlfw  of  tta*  crttlc* 
tba*  ♦<<««"«*««*»  and  flnanrtal  oon- 
la  oar  eouBlvT  woukl  taova  rtgSstad  tbaaDartfaa  tf  kt  alona 
» laaHtMtmiui  «MI  gliaatly  m  ttaa  adTloa  ftvan  by  tba  voloa 
ttoax  tba  abam  to  tba  drovntnc  bbb. 

AaoUMT  ebaraet«Mlc  of  paoyla  avafad  In  batUa  la  tbat  tbay 
do  not  bava  a  tatr  Idaa  of  avaragai^  wbatbar  of  anccaaa  or  f  aitoa. 
Ite  ■nnriMB  or  faSiBa  of  tba  figbttng  In  tba  natghbnrbood  of  a 
partletaairt  loooH  Mg  for  tba  mfwwi*^  and  obtalna  an  importanca 
wbleb  la  an  oat  of  ma  wttb  any  prap«  anMe  of  promrtlan.  Toa 
Z.  aa  boatnaaa  mnt  and  vonan,  ara  conactoqaly  or  unoon- 
Morlnc  uaiBlaiillj  m  ratwpaet  to  Jodga  by  tba  law 
of  avatMH.  Wa  do  not  danaad  tbat  awytblng  wa  do  must  ba 
alwaya Mini!     Wa  ara  aattaflad.  and  Jurtly  ao.  U  tba  average 

Tba  iMopla  of  tba  Unttad  Btataa  took  atoA  of  tba  Boooatelt 
admlnlrtratlan.  Ibay  looked  at  It  tn  an  analytleal  and.  at  timea. 
blgbty  erttlcal  Mirtt.  Tbay  readkad  tba  talr  and  Jntt  conclusion 
tbat  a  aoond  tbaoiy  of  avangaa  Joatlflad  tba  reelectlan  of  Presi- 
dent Sooaavait  and  ttia  Democratte  Oangrees.  And  tbat  eondu- 
praeialniad  In  tba  aaoat  tirr'*****^  way  In  tba  blatory  of 
polttlea. 
TblB  to  no  tbna  to  dtaeoaa  loeal  oondttlana  or  actlTltlee  In  any 
portleoiar  locality.  X  woold  Ilka  Tery  briefly  to  refer,  bowerer. 
to  one  or  two.  Wa  tn  Maryland  proaalaad  President  Roosevelt 
tbat  tf  ba  woold  permit  oa  to  eairy  oat  wbat  we  called  our 
in  regard  to  tba  F.  W.  A.  and  tbe  W.  P.  A^ 
a  bnatnnarttta  bandimg  of  wartb>wblle  projects 
It.  Praaldsnt  Booaavtft  beard  ua  very  fully  on  the 
aabjaet  anil  aaalyaad  oar  plana  wttb  a  great  devcee  of  partlcu- 
batty.  Ha.  wttb  tba  eoneoRenoe  of  Secretary  X^cas  and  lir. 
Hopktm.  approved  oar  ptograaa.  and  tt  waa  carried  out  substan- 
tlaOy  tn  MaryUad  aa  planned 

Tba  add  teat  aa  to  wbatbar  ornot  tbat  program  waa  a  succees 
fal  one  waa  sbown  In  tba  policy  daring  tba  campaign  of  1930  of 
tba  opponanto  of  tba  Booaevtft  admlnlaUattoo.  As  cbalTman  of 
tba  Damoeratlo  /^— r*«g"  Oommlttae  tn  Maryland.  I  waa  natataUy 
tn  oalta  doaa  toucb  wttb  tba  attnattoa.  Haver  did  tbe  Republl- 
to  abow  tbat  tba  W.  P.  A.  or  P.  W.  A.  program  in 
wioBg  In  plan  or  In  aneutton.  Tba  tacit  aocept- 
of  oar  program  waa  tba  naoat  oonvlnetng  evidence  tbat  could 
bave  bean  offend  tbat  tba  BapubUeans  oould  aee  no  substantial 
feaala  lor  orltlclam. 

Tba  Hg**^***"  wbMk  baa  bean  paaaed  by  OoigreaB  and  pat  Into 
operation  la.  on  tbe  wbde.  staadtaig  tba  taet  of  ezpolenee  remark- 
ably wall.  Doobtleaa  experlenoe  will  suggest  Iran  time  to  time 
spaetfle  diangaa  wblcb  sboold  ba  made  In  aome  of  tbla  leglalatioa, 
but  tt  ta  bl^ly  ^!g"«*^"*  tbat  tbere  la  no  demand  at  tbla  time 
for  tba  repeal  of  any  sabatantlal  part  of  tbat  legislative  program, 
nor  baa  tbara  been  any  ao^  demand  In  tbe  past.  Tbe  crltice 
bava  bad  ample  ttma.  botb  before  and  atnoe  tbe  campaign  of  19S0. 
to  advocate  repeal  of  tba  Booaevett  legislation.  In  wbOle  or  m 
aobatantlal  part,  bat  tbay  ara  not  doing  it,  and  no  one  really 
Maa  to  do  so. 

tnavttabla  tbat  tba  wide  seope  of  tba  program  of  tbe 
administration  and  tbe  large  variety  of  special  features 
m  It  aboald  bnva  eaassd  derided  dlverguice  of  oplnUm  in  regard 
to  varloaa  a^mila  of  tbat  program.  Tbere  are  tboee  of  us  who 
bave  deabtod  tba  wladom  of  eertaln  tranda  In  govatnmental  poll- 
efaa  advocated  by  tba  Booaevirit  admlntatrattoo.  and  we  will  oon- 
ttooa.  of  eoarae,  to  tadleato  our  dlOerenoea  of  opinion  whenever 
«•  tblnk  wa  ahoold  do  ao.  I  fad  very  atrongly.  however,  tbat  the 
Mand  tbaiory  of  averagaa  aboald  prevail  In  regard  to  tbe  reaalts 
nebiavad  br  tba  Booeevtft  artmmtarratlon  similar  to  tbat  law  of 
lAldi  wa  apply  m  ganaraUy  and  ao  freely  In  all  of  our 
aettvlttM.  wbatbar  potttleal  or  private. 
SO  yeara  I  bava  been  an  aneotlva  of  a  eorporatlon  doing 
In  avary  Steto  In  tba  ooontry.  Hataratty  tt  baa  been 
far  oa  to  oparato  tbroatf^  local  aganta  and  managers, 
pr  wbo  doea  asoOUent  work  la  retained 
la  ofltoa  and  avtbortty.  An  oaeotlva  would  ba  f ooUab  to  eqwct 
100  pareant  eOelaaoy.  Bare  again  a  tbaory  of  averages  ought  to 
Mply.  Of  ooaiaa^  ttM  Amarieaa  peopto  ara  tba  bnatnsas  eiaea- 
«Kaa  In  a  eaileettva  amae  of  tbla  ooantry.  Tbay  demand  tbat 
ntettva 

It  win  not  ba  conttnoad  tn  power.    Tba 

wttb  flytog  oolara.    Any 
aaaeutlva  woold  certainly  oontlnaa  man- 

—  In  1008. 


Restriction  of  Immigration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CABOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thundav,  Juljf  29  {legislative  day  of  Thursday,  July  22),  1937 

UTTTER  PROM  THE  ASHBVILLE  CITTZSN 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  pirinted  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  rela- 
tive to  the  restriction  of  immigration,  published  in  the 
Peoide's  FDrum  of  the  Asheville  Citizen  under  date  of  July  18. 
1937. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Ptom  the  Asheville  Citizen  of  July  18.  1937] 

OPPOSES   OnES-KXHa-COOUDCS    BILI. 

Tliere  have  been  divers  letters  arguing  convincingly  agalnat  tba 
Dlca-Kerr-Coolidge  bill  (H.  B.  6391)  that  passed  the  House  June  10 
without  a  record  vote  and  that  was  hastily  lll-oonsideTed  by  tba 
House  Immigration  Committee  on  ICay  15,  which  ordered  the  bill 
rqxirted  the  day  after  It  was  introduced,  and  before  even  printed 
copies  were  available,  and  when  a  quorum  of  the  committee  waa 
not  present. 

But  the  most  potent  objections  to  the  bill  have  not  appeared  in 
any  newspaper  I  have  seen,  and  have  only  been  called  attention  ^ 
to  by  Senator  Rktholos.  of  North  Carolina,  in  a  very  able  radio 
addreas  that  appeared  in  the  Appendix  of  the   CoMoaasaioNAi. 
BncoBD  on  page  1542. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  6391)  disdoaee  that  no  alien 
criminal  now  in  the  United  States  can  or  will  be  deported  under 
the  provisions  of  H.  R.  6391  if  enacted,  and  also  apparently  that 
no  alien  criminal  can  even  be  "hereafter"  deported  imder  thia  bill 
unless  deportation  proceedings  are  "instituted"  between  commission 
of  "a  crime  Involving  moral  turpitude"  and  conviction  and  actual 
Incarceration  In  a  prison.  Numerous  statements  to  the  contrary 
seem  abstdutely  erroneous. 

This  amaalng  "compromise  bin"  that  was  drafted  1  year  ago  aa 
the  thirteenth  revised  version  of  her  Kerr-Coolidge  bill  at  the 
direction  of  Secretary  of  Labor  Perkins  in  order  to  get  some  war- 
rant of  law  for  not  deporting  mandatcolly  deportable  alien  law- 
breakers, and  that  was  at  that  time  unsuccessfully  submitted  to 
Senator  Rztnolos  and  Representative  Stakkzs  in  such  an  effort, 
would  add  to  existing  deportable  alien  lawbreakers  only  moral 
turpitude  criminals  "hereafter  convicted"  and  actually  "cranmitted 
to  an  institution"  (1.  sec.  1)  aliens  "convicted  in  the  United 
Statca  within  5  years  of  possessing  or  carrying  any  flrearms" 
(2.  sec.  1).  aliens  convicted  of  violating  any  local  "narcotic  law" 
(3.  sac.  1).  alien  smugglers  "knowingly  and  fen-  grain"  (4.  sec.  1). 

Thtfe  is  nothing,  absolutely  nothing  in  the  bill  aimed  at  all  tiia 
*niabitual  alien  criminals"  or  that  would  deport  all  the  "habitual 
alien  criminals"  the  Department  of  Labor  has  previously  called  , 
attention  to  and  declared  a  public  menace  by  its  siMkesmen  and 
in  its  many  arguments  and  briefs  for  Kerr-Coolidge  bill  discretion- 
ary authority. 

In  a  10  by  12  printed  34-page  "memorandum"  submitted  to  tha 
Senate  and  House  Immigration  Committees  and  sent  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  LabOT  to  the  Speaker  and  Vice  President  on  April  34. 
1W4.  the  Department  of  Labor  cited  a  long  list  of  habitual  alien 
criminals  who  had  committed  niuneroua  crimea  ^"«<  who  hava 
been  In  the  United  States,  some  as  long  as  42  years,  that  were  de- 
clared to  be  the  primary  object  of  Kerr-Coolidge  bill  legislation. 
To  qnote  from  page  2  of  that  voltuninoua  printed  brief: 

"Tbit  lawa  are  far  from  effective  in  ridding  the  country  of  soma 
of  tha  worst  types  of  alien  habitual  criminals"  a^pd  from  page  3: 
*17nder  tha  present  law,  an  alien  may  have  as  many  as  25  convic- 
tions and  yet  not  be  subject  to  deportation.  In  some  cases  allena 
with  long  police  records,  frequently  including  offenses  of  tba 
most  serloua  character,  such  aa  homicide,  grand  larceny,  coun- 
tarfelting,  enforced  prostitution,  and  debauching  the  morals  of 
minors,  have  been  able  to  escape  deportation,  due  to  tha  Inade- 
<inacy  of  ^dating  law." 

Tlia  Reynolda-Stamea  bUl  (H.  R.  4356  and  S.  S16S)  wmdd 
deport  all  thaaa  habitual  aUen  criminals,  smiigglars  "for  gain" 
and  not  "for  gain",  narcotic  addicts  aa  well  aa  State  law  viola- 
tors, and  other  objectionable  alien  defectivea,  not  now  deportabla 
nor  deportaUe  under  H.  R.  6891. 

Aa  Senator  RxrwoLoa  pointa  out  in  his  excellent  radio  adiliasn. 
tba  bill  la  "An  amnesty  f  <»■  all  past  crimes  committed  by  allan 
erimtnals",  makea  the  United  States  an  alien  criminals'  refuga, 
and  "the  curious  phraseology  of  section  1  might  imply  that  da- 
poatatlon  prnc^^dtnga  must  be  commenced  before  tba  aUan  la 


eonvletad."  n  ona  abroad  now  asks,  in  Sicily,  for  Instanoa.  whara 
tha  proverbial  SidUan  bandUs  are.  he  la  told:  •'Qaum  to  America.** 

U  this  biU  bacomea  law.  section  2  will  aothoriae  tha  Saeratary 
of  Labor  to  turn  looae  in  tha  United  Statea  8.600  alien  law- 
breakers now  In  her  custody,  and  whom  existing  law  dlraeta  bar 
to  deport,  and  1,600  additional  aUen  lawbreakers  annuaUy  for  3 
yaara,  aha  may  pick  out  as  having  been  bare  only  a  year,  and 
found  aome  near  relative,  evan  a  wife  or  adc^tad  child,  fin  other 
words,  if  this  bill  baoomes  law  tt  will  allow  mora  alien  lawbcaakers 
to  tvnaln  In  tba  United  Statea  than  the  moat  ardant  Amartcan 
Secretary  of  Labor  oould  poasibly  dq^rt.  There  la  planty  of  az- 
IsUng  law  that  could  be  made  to  depart  alien  gangsters  and 
racketacors.  Just  aa  there  waa  to  get  DilUngar  and  others,  who 
carry  not  mere  "firearms",  but  sawed-off  ahotguna  and  machlna 
guns.  There  is  abaolutely  nothing  in  this  bUl  that  would  of  It- 
adlf  depart  tha  alleged  20,000  •Tiahltnal  alien  erlmlnala".  reported 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  at  large  In  tha  United  Statea  and 
now  being  used  by  aome  of  the  reckleas.  alianf^nlndad  proponanta 
of  thia  "Diea-Kerr-OooUdga  bill"  aa  tha  reaaon  for  Ita  enactment 
Into  law. 

If  there  are  maritorloua  hardship  dspartatlon  eaaea,  let  tha 
8e<a«tary  of  Labor  report  them  to  OongrBas,  and  Idoittfy  them, 
with  the  mitigating  facta  and  her  reaaons  for  clemency,  for  oon- 
greesional  action,  tnT*— <<  of  conferring  on  her  any  auch  auto- 
cratic atitborlty  to  nullify  tbe  law  aa  to  tmldentmed  aten  law- 
breakers. The  preaent  Secretary  of  Labor  haa  displayed  woeful 
muddle-mindednees  as  to  alt-down  strUcea  belnglawful,  aa  to 
wanting  from  Congreas  subpena  "kldniytng"  power,  aa  to  ez- 

rullturea  under  United  Statea  Coda,  title  8.  aactlaa  109.  for  wblch 
R.  6779  aa  paaaed  by  the  House  contained  a  reprtmand  on  page 
106,  and  as  to  readmitting,  under  existing  dlserstiaoary  antborlty, 
deported  alien  anarchista  and  radicals  like  Smma  Goldman.  Willi 
Musuanberg.  Benrl  Barbuase,  at  al..  that  caU  for  Oongreas  with- 
drawing »*<«t<T»g  abused  dlaczetions,  «"«***^  of  conferring  any 
more  autocratic  authority  for  her  to  be  the  law  aa  to  alien  law- 
breakers and  to  lasue  edicta  nulllfytng  existing  law. 

The  pending  Dlea-Kerr-Coolidga  bill.  H.  R.  6391.  aboald  ba 
defeated  by  the  Senate.  Senator  RmroLaa  ia  entitled  to  tba 
thanks  of  all  good  Americana  for  his  radio  announoemant  that 
ha  Is  "going  to  exert  my  utmost  to  defeat  tbla  pemletoua  MU." 
ICay  tba  North  Carolina  Senator  be  able  to  do  ao,  and  may  all 
good  American  Senators  who  believe  in  law  and  order  and  tbe 
majesty  of  written  lawa  rally  round  Senator  Bsncoua  In  bla 
(^poaition  to  tba  administration  of  persona  Inatead  of  written 
lawa  tbat  tbla  un-Amarlcan  Diea-Karr-CooUdga  bill  would  aet  up. 

J.  D.  lisaosr. 


Connecticiit  Brnr  Flood-Control  Compact 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

OP  OONMSCnCUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tlmnday,  Jniif  29  (legUkcUoe  day  of  Thurtdav,  July  22),  1937 


mXCrOBlAL  VBCM  THB  HARITOBD  OOUBANT 


Mr.  MAUONBY.  Mr.  President,  I  adc  mmnlinnm  consent 
to  have  printed  In  tbe  Appendix  of  the  Rtcoa  an  edttorial 
appearing  In  yesterdagr^  edition  of  the  Etartf  ord  Ooorant,  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  relating  to  the  flood-control  mropant  c&r 
tered  into  by  certain  States  in  New  Kngtand. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Raoout,  as  follows: 

(fffeom  tba  Butford  Oourant  of  July  98,  IM7] 


Tba  SBsenea  of  tba  VMaral  Power  OommlssJon'a  poatfbly  fatal 
objaetloa  to  tbe  Oonneetlcttt  Blver  flood-oonWnl  oonpaet  la  atanp^ 
this:  Tha  compact  aa  It  atanda  merely  glvaa  tba  IMeral  Oovem- 
ment  the  right  to  imirove  or  deny  tba  pettttona  of  tba  Statea 
oonoemad  for  aotborlfy  to  build  powar  dama  at  thalr  own  ex- 
panse and  without  any  tnterf erenea  wttb  flood  controL  Tba  Oaa»- 
fntmmiewn  bolds  that  tba  Vadentl  Oovammaut  abould  bava  tha 
power  to  Initiate  power  projecta  and  to  oontrifl  and  regulata  tba 
sale  and  distribution  of  the  power  generated.  Aa  tbe  Oonnacticut 
Flood  OommlaatanerB  pointad  out  in  their  letter  to  tba  Statels  Oon- 
greasmen.  tbe  compact  aa  preaented  to  Oongreas  stated  tbat  each 
Stete  reaervea  to  Itadf  tbe  power  beneflte  and  tbat  utato 
meana  kam.  under  tba  compact,  tbay  woold  kaap  tba  powara 
tbay  now  have  to  gana«te  electricity  at  tba  leasrvolf  attaa.  But 
tba  Power  Oommlaslon  Inslsto  tbat  tbay  auitandar  tboa 
aa  tha  prloa  of  flood  oontroL 

Plainly,  tba  objaetton  Is  not  on  a  mere  teriinUwII^. 
la  »  ona  of  broad  and  algnWrant  prtnelpla.    Tba 


tbat  It  win  oppoaa  any 
plan  that  doea  not  giva  tba  Fsderal  Oovammfent  mueb  tba 
powar  rli^te  and  prlvHavsa  tbat  It  baa  obtained  In  tba 
Valley.  Unlaas  tbe  Govamment  la  given  tba  power  virtually  to 
aet  Tq>  a  duplicate  of  tb»  Tennaaaea  Valley  AdmlnlatraUaai.  tba 
Oonnacticut  River  VaUay  may  not  bava  tba  flood  proteetton  it  ao 
evidently  naeda. 

Congreaa,  It  la  true,  may  not  be  Impressed  by  tba  Pow 
mlasion'B  stetament.  Tbe  Senate  Oommaroe  Oommtttaa 
ported  the  eompact  favorably,  and  there  ia  probably  no  insiqMrabla 
obatecle  to  tte  paaaaca  tn  the  Senate  and  tha  nouaa  of  Bepra- 
santativas.  But,  though  tike  Ptasldant  haa  rapraaantad  blaBsalf 
aa  l)elng  in  favor  of  flood  control  l»y  mtarstate  wanpant,  be  la 
undoatood  to  lieUeve  that  the  power  questi<m  Is  not  laas  Im- 
portant than  flood  oootriA.  A  Presidential  veto  la.  In  i 
only  too  poaslbla  even  If  tbe  compact  is  approved  by 

If  tba  compact  la  not  ratifled,  or  if  cbangaa  are  made  la  It  ta 
meet  tba  objaettooa  of  tbe  Pederal  Power  OnmmlBBlcm.  tba  Oon> 
naetleut  VaUisy  will  bava  to  wait  long  for  flood  protection;  tf .  in* 
dead,  any  regtional  plan  can  ever  be  arranged.  Tba  ahaace  of  a 
word  In  tba  ownpairt  would  naceastteta  tte  baing  rattflad  again  by 
tbe  legialaturea  of  tba  four  Statea  concerned.  Stnea  three  of  tba 
four  leglalaturaa  meat  btannlaUy,  the  spring  of  1989  Is  tbe  earlleat 
opportunity  for  reratlfleattan,  unlaas  apedal  seartrms  tfmuld  ba 
eaUad.  a  matter  of  oooalderabla  dttBealty.  But  delay  la  not  tba  only 
daagv.  Vennont  and  Maw  Bampabtra  have  rtiattvaty  Itttla  to  gain 
from  tbe  regional  project  wblcb  offara  ao  mxieb  to  tba  oUiar  two 
Statea.   Were  tbay  to  ba  eaUad  on  to  awrandar  tbair  preaent 


n^te  at  the  projected  dam  aitea  tliay  would  understandably  bart- 
tete  long  bef  oca  signing  a  cmnpaot  wboaa  pclmaiy  banaflte  would 
go  to  tha  other  Btatea. 

Tba  Statea  bave  dona  tbetr  part  under  tba  oamlbna  flood  Oon* 
tttA  Aet.  De4>tte  Mr.  KonuMamr,  wlu>  aaema  to  tblnk  tbat  tbo 
Power  Ttust  had  a  hand  in  tbe  iwgritlethHie.  tba  flood  oantsm  com- 
missioners were  intereated  only  in  pceventtng  tba  laeuRenoe  of 
such  floods  aa  tbat  of  1988,  wlilcb  did  an  asttanated  damage  of 
880XM)0.000  in  Oonnaetlent  alona— «o  maU  part  of  tt  to  lOr.  Kor- 
ruKAiisr'a  own  etty  of  Hartford.  Ha  may  *^doubt  Iba  valtdtty**  at 
tba  compact,  ba  may  wonder  at  "bam  fieqaently  mention  waa  made 
of  power*  untfl  tha  eowa  coma  boma,  bat  If  ba  wUl  take  tba  tlma 
to  read  tbe  document  be  wUl  flnd  ttutt  tt  la  not  at  au 
wttb  tba  production  of  power  asoapt  aa  tt  iiouriaa  to  tba 
puwera  they  already  poaaeea. 

Tltere  ta  atUl  hope,  tbough  not  too  bright,  that  tba 
It  standa  will  aorvlve  tbe  attack  of  tbe  Power  OommiHion.  tba 
Preatdenfa  power  tbeoctea.  and  ICr.  KomM^Atnti 
U  the  oomjMot  la  defeated,  tboae  reeponatlite  for  tba 
llkewlae  abara  tbm  raq»onalbllt^  for  tbe  ifimfigr  any  futora  flood 
may  do  toa  vaUay  left  protartinnleas  liy  tbetr  eflbrta. 


Swedish  Contribotioii  to  Araeriean 

the  West 


ProgircflB  in 


EXTENSION  OF  REICARKS 
or 

HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN 

OF  MIMNXSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thvnday,  July  29  (JegUtattve  day  of  Thunday,  /uiy  22),  1937 


APnUBHS  BT  HON.  BDWIN  O.  lOHHBCm.  OT  OOUOBADO,  TK 
THB  AMBBICAlf-gWBDISH  HZ8TCUU0AL  MUSBDlf.  PffnATWI,- 
FHIA.  PA..  OH  JUm  S7.  1B87 


Mr.  LUNDEKN.  Ur.  Fresldent.  I  ask  unanimous  eoosent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Riooaa  an  instructive  and  ttioiightful 
address  delivered  bj  the  able  and  courageoos  Senator  fzom 
Colorado  [Mr.  JoHnbvJ  at  the  American-Swedish  Hlstarieal 
M^^Mttm  In  Fbiladelphia,  Pa.,  on  June  27.  1937.  ISie  nlb^ 
ject  of  the  address,  iHUch  wHl  be  of  great  interest  to  muaj 
of  our  fellow  citlaens.  particularly  in  the  West,  is  BwaOUti 
OontributloQ  to  Amfwiran  Progress  In  the  West 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  tn  the  Raooas,  as  follows: 

Z  luMl  aspaetad  to  devote  my  abort  addram  to  tba  aablaea 
mante  of  tlia  Swadaa  of  tba  eolantal  period.    Baaflng  ta  miad  tba 
btstorloal  tMckgroond  of  tlita  Immailtate  eiitflin  and  aeiMfllaily  8» 
tba  aervloa  In  tba  Old  Swadea  Cburob  tbla 


to  tba  aaily  part  of  tba 
dlattnet  and  notable  eontellNitft 


of  tbla 


awmalate. 


ttona  tn  tbe  aacly 
of  old  r 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CX)NGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


1906 

dMo^  tte  wTjrttiw  of  flM  addraw  thst  I  had  tiwpnrtmA  to  makB. 
X  tm  fanod  at  my  aaalffiiflMfBt  m  thla  iplwidKl  program  which,  up 
to  ttda  potBt  aU  o(  Oi  hat*  anjoyed.  aad  ao  I  wlU  briefly  touch 
vpoa  In  a  inaral  aort  ct  way  tha  oontrUxttkm  that  SwwUah 
paopla  taaia  aaaAa  to  tha  growth  aad  pirograaa  and  davdopment  of 
&•  Waat.  for  that  contribution  waa  Indeed  a  great  oontrlbuUon. 
To  ona  llTli^  on  tha  aaatam  eeaboard.  Waat  probably  maana  all 
of  that  toRltoey  lying  beyond  tha  Alleghany  Ifountalna.  Out 
wbara  I  cooaa  tnm  tha  West  la  waat  of  the  majeatlo  Bocltlea.  but 
lor  Bif  purpoaea  today  I  ihaU  compcomlaa  between  thaae  two  eon- 
oaptkwi  and  ahall  qpieak  of  the  Weet  aa  repreaenting  that  aeetton 
of  our  eountiy  from  the  State  <tf  nilnola  waatward,  inriudtng.  of 
LmmaBf a  State    the  new  Sweden  of  America. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


1900 


tanmlgratUm  to  thla  land  of  gidden  opportunity  -In- 

In  great  mluma  in  the  era  of  American  hlatory.  beginning 

with  1810.    At  that  thna  the  Weat  waa  being  pioneered.     Tae 

on  the  part  of  thla  great  wlldemeae 

fOr  wuiMamM  aaenand  women  who  were  willing  to  •pply 

to  aard  work  without  atlnt.  and  the  reward  offered  waa 

I  of  ODOli  own.  The  Bwodlah  unmigrante  undartocA  to  eupply 

and  dalm  that  reward. 

eta  ware  Oleaied.  the  praMee  put  Into  cultivation. 

and    dtlee    built    on    the 
The  Swedlah  immigrant  had  an 


iB^Qftant  port  in  the  great  eonatruotlTe  building  program  which 

iMM  aovar  bean  equaled  in  tta  magnitude  or  In  the  epeed  of  Ita 

la  any  Uka  period  la  the  world'*  history.    The 

k  OUdQOBQ  O'VIVXUSDv* 

of  dlAeatt  Urhag  in  the  north  land  gave  the  aturdy 

of  Seaadlnavla  tha  needed  training  and  background  for 
thla  now  week.  Be  undertook  the  aubJeeUon  of  wcatem  America 
with  akIB,  irtfor.  and  the  dogged  fperaareranee  that  refuaed  to 
aoeapt  leee  than  a  oomplote  Tletory. 

mo  Dwell  111  I  immlgnnt  eaaa  to  America  not  for  adventtne  axul 
not  to  oaovM  pvmlalmHat  for  erlmee  oommttted  abroad  to  aoma 
aerteat  ptr^Tn  beeauae  of  his  dlaeontent  with  the  social  condl- 
tlona  in  the  homriaad  and  hla  dlaUka  for  oontpulsory  military 
tnUah^  but  he  came  larg^  beeauae  of  hla  natural  deep-eeated 
daetra  to  poaeeae  land  aad  to  have  a  home  of  hla  own.  He  graqped 
tha  opportuaity  aSordad  by  western  America  to  become  a  farm 
UPMiiM  e  pftvUege  that  waa  denied  the  poor  in  his  beloved  home- 
laad.  Only  the  privileged  deeeee  could  own  land  in  Sweden 
WBtU  raaeat  thnea.  Bla  training,  hla  background,  his  honesty, 
hii  uaiianje.  hti  pattanee.  hla  ambition,  and  his  vigorous  idiysl-> 
eal  BupMheilj   made  him  the  Ideal  pioneer  for  the  subjection 

Tte  SwadWk  hnmlgraat  eatabhrtied  his  home  ae  a  freeman  In 
America  aa  rapld^  aa  poarthlo  Bla  trnmrdiate  daecendants  not 
only  worked  In  the  mlnea  as  laborers,  but  they  began  mining 
eperatlona  on  their  own  account.  They  not  only  worked  on  the 
farsM  bat  they  aoon  owned  farma  of  their  own.  Many  of  them. 
howwar.  apfdled  thetnaelvee  to  business  enterprises  and  to  the 
madbanleal  crafta.  They  had  learned  their  trade,  and  had  learned 
It  wall,  la  tha  *^d  country."  Oood  wages  and  steady  work  in 
Amarlea  afforded  thorn  a  real  on>ortunlty  aa  carpenters,  iron 
workara,  atoaeaaaaoaa.  aad  mechaniee  of  every  deecrlption. 

Their  sklU  fitted  r^t  Into  the  immense  building  program  of 
tha  time.  The  blood  and  dauntleae  spirit  of  the  Vikings  of  old 
atUI  Itvad  la  tha  American  Swede,  and  he  explored  new  land  and 
eonqaered  not  ottter  men  but  a  stubborn  wHdomeas  that  resisted 
him  with  all  of  tha  dlaeouraglag  things  known   only  to  the 


eontrfbotlon.  however,  by  the  Swedlah  immigrants  to  west- 
laa  not  by  any  meana  been  confined  to  phyUcal 
They  trooght  with  than  their  open,  honest  na- 
tarea,  their  culture,  and  their  deep  rellglooa  tendencies.  Churches 
latf  Smdi^  eehoola  moatly  of  titw  Lutheran  perauaakwi  were 
part  of  ovary  Swadleh  eettleaaent  In  weeteiu  Amerioa.  They  had 
not  left  Baedeii  beeauae  of  rellgloua  paraecutloa;  quite  to  the  con- 
trary, ttiey  received  conatant  religious  help  tn  the  new  land  from 
tha  church  acroae  the  Atlantic.  The  Swedlah  pioneers  Insisted 
wtlnael  opportunltieo  fOr  their  ehlldrea.  Inasmuch  as 
waa  hardly  kaowa  la  the  "xM  country",  ao  illiteracy 
aol  to  gate  a  foothold  among  the  Swedish  pMiOe  In  the  new 
'  Swedlah  oOUegea.  as  well  as  three 

Blaa,  have  been  eataUlahed. 

Of  all  tbo  ttaaliraiila  who  found  refuge  aad  an  <9>portunlty  in 

idltfi  hnmlcrant  waa  the  moet  reodlly  ea- 

d.    Bla  BBtaral  auaeeptlbimy  to  modification  made  it  easy 

for  him  to  afdjoat  himmU  to  ttia  aew  order  of  thmga.    IXiday  the 

of  tha  aaadkii  hnmigiaat  haa  baeoaaa  what  moat  pecq>ls 


aa  tko  typloal  Amartean.    Ble  natural  characterteUcs 

of  thrtft.'ouUipHm.  vitality  and  wUlingncas  to  work,  his  endur- 

aad  prMa  In  Individual  owaerdilp  of  his  home  has  made 

far  him  la  ttila  great  Ameriooa  democracy  a  natural 

devotion  to  hto  hoao  end  hla  family  has  in  itatf 

a  ve^r  great  ooatrihutlon  to  Amarleaa  progrees  bacauee.  after 

hepaof  AaMTloa  la  tha  home. 

the  holghta  la  athletlca,  la  culture.  In  tha 
■Binoeew  la  tha  poUtlcal.  and  la  tha  raUgtous  aad  odocatlan  fields. 
aaed^ka  the  arta,  imt  tha  really  giaat  oontrit»itioBa  made  by  pereona 
"*  la  tho  ownmnwirtane.  un^wctacular 

emjilaj   pwiaulta.    The  American 
plaea  to  any  citlaan  In  hia  patrlotiam 


aol  taken 


»TMi  derotian  to  American  institutions.  Ha  devoutly  respecta  aad 
ry>»rtmt%»m  the  memory  of  the  "Land  or  the  Midnight  Sxm"  and  he  la 
proud  of  the  social  progress  made  and  tbe  achievements  of  hla  kln- 
folks  who  remained  at  home.  He  is  proud  tbat  they  have  in  thla 
goteratlon  set  a  mark  for  social  and  poUtlcal  progress  for  all  tha 
worUX  to  emulate. 

However,  all  of  the  American  Swede's  interests  are  in  America;  hla 
other  homes  ties  have  been  severed  and  be  has  chosen  America  aa 
his  home — the  land  where  his  children's  children  are  to  live.  He 
has  Isecome  an  integral  part  of  America  and  cannot  be  conaldered 
disconnected  from  it,  for  he  is  American. 


On  Palestine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  23.  1937 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  almost  20  years  have 
elapsed  from  that  memorable  day  when  on  November  2, 
1917,  the  world  was  startled  with  what  later  became  known 
as  the  Balfour  Declaration,  and  which  in  so  many  words 
promised  to  establish  a  Jewish  homeland  in  Palestine. 

I  was  then  a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Legislature 
and  introduced  a  resolution  approving  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  State  of  New  York  this  statesmanlike  endorsement. 
Let  us  read  again  this  time-honored  declaration: 

His  Ifajesty's  Government  views  with  favor  the  establishment  In 
Palestine  of  a  national  home  for  the  Jewish  people,  and  wUl  use 
their  l>e8t  endeavors  to  facilitate  the  achievement  of  this  object,  it 
being  clearly  imderstood  that  nothing  shaU  be  done  which  may 
prejudice  the  clvU  and  religious  rights  of  existing  non-Jewiah 
communities  in  Palestine,  or  the  rights  and  political  status  enjoyed 
by  the  Jews  in  any  other  country. 

It  was  therefore  with  great  glee  and  Joy  that  the  nations  of 
the  world  saw  the  accomplishment  of  a  long-cherished 
dream,  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  homeland  which  would 
give  the  Jewish  people  of  the  world  an  oiHPortunity  for 
development  of  those  national  traits  for  which  the  Jews  have 
ever  been  famous,  and  the  taking  by  the  Jewish  people  of 
their  lawful  place  in  the  family  of  nations. 

When  the  British  mandate  was  established  as  a  mandate 
to  bring  about  a  cooperative  union  between  Jew  and  Arab  as 
members  of  the  same  community,  both  living  t(%ether  and 
contributing  their  respective  shares  to  the  upbuilding  of 
Palestine.  But  while  the  Jews  of  the  world  did  their  share 
to  build  up  the  country;  while  the  Jews  poured  millions  upon 
millions  of  money  and  succeeded  in  converting  large  sections 
of  Palestine  from  a  wilderness  into  a  paradise,  neverttieless. 
It  was  not  a  Jewish  country.  Side  by  side,  with  the  growth 
of  the  Jewish  population  in  Palestine  came  the  growth  of  thB 
Arab  population,  and  the  Jews  not  only  built  up  a  country 
for  themselves  but  built  up  a  country  for  the  Arabs  in 
Palestine. 

The  recommendations  of  the  royal  commission  are  not  in 
accord  with  the  aspirations  of  the  Jewish  race.  The  report 
IHt>poses  to  divide  Palestine  into  three  regions,  a  small  region 
ccmsisting  of  about  one-third  of  the  existing  territory,  mostly 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  country  to  be  given  to  the  Jews; 
another  two-thirds,  mostly  in  the  south  and  central  iiart 
of  the  country,  to  be  given  to  the  Arabs;  and  a  sort  of 
neutral  area,  consisting  of  the  strip  between  Jerusalem  and 
Jaffa,  to  be  continued  to  be  administrated  as  mandated 
territory. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  pledges  and  promises  which 
w«e  held  out  to  the  Jewish  race  by  the  Balfour  declaration 
of  November  2,  1917,  are  now  a  dead  letter.  The  royal  com- 
mission apparently  proposes  to  withdraw  the  pledges  and 
pnmiises  which  were  made  in  the  Balfour  declaration  and 
proclaims  a  new  policy  which  the  British  Oovemment  will 
henceforth  pursue  with  reference  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Jewish  homeland  in  the  Holy  Tan^ 


It  Is  for  the  first  tbne,  too.  when  the  royal  cmrnnlsston 
Mbnits  that  the  British  Goyemment  made  two  sets  of 
pledges  during  the  World  War.  It  made  pledses  to  the  Jews 
aad  made  pledges  to  the  Arabs,  and  the  pledges  made  to 
both  parties  were  irreconcilable  with  each  other. 

The  pledges  to  the  Arabs  were  made  so  as  to  enlist  Arab 
support  for  the  alms  and  purposes  of  the  Britlsfa  Qovom- 
ment  when  die  was  fighting  Tuiicey.  Britain  was  afraid 
that  without  the  cooperation  of  the  Arahs  it  would  be  in- 
vohred  in  a  Moslem  hdy  war,  and  so  it  became  necessazy  to 
cater  to  natJmial  aspirations  of  the  Arab  people  and  hold 
out  to  them  the  hope  that  Palestine  would  eventually  be 
theirs. 

TO  gain  Jewish  support  it  was  hkewte  necessary  to 
promise  the  Jewish  people  the  estabUshment  of  a  Jewish 
homeland  in  that  country.  And  so  these  two  types  of 
pledges  were  made.  One  was  the  Balfour  deelazatlon  for  ttie 
Jews  and  the  other  was  the  declaration  of  the  British  Gor- 
emment  to  the  Arabs;  and  since  Britain  saw  fit  to  engage 
in  dupUcity,  she  must  now  suffer  the  ccmsequenoes  of  not 
having  the  support  of  eittier  Jew  or  Arab  in  the  sotntion 
which  she  piopoees  to  make  of  this  Tezed  question  of 
Palestine. 


Tlie  United  States  Goyemment  and  OpportnniticB 

^    for  Women 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NAN  WOOD  HONEYMAN 

OP  OSEGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thundaw.  JtUy  29, 1937 


f^Y^inawiui  bT  HOK.  FRANCES  PBRKDia  SgCBCTABT  OF  LABOR. 
TO  THK  DienRICT  OP  OCX«UMBIA  BXTSIMXBS  AMD  PBOPBB- 
SXOMAL  WOMBTS  0L0B8 


Itrs.  HONEYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  In  the  R«xmu>.  I  Include  the  following 
address  by  Boa.  Rrances  Perkins.  Secretary  of  Labor,  at  a 
banquet  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Business  and  Prafes- 
slonal  Women's  Clubs,  at  the  liCayflower  Hotel.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C  FMday.  July  16. 1937: 

Tbc  bOBlnflH  of  nmnlng  tbe  Federal  aovenunent  Is  the  laigest 
and  most  oompUcated  In  the  oountry  and  perhaps  tn  the  whole 
world.  Ttils  iJiiHlnrni  gtvea  Jobs  to  more  emptoyeee  than  OcBiaral 
Motors,  the  Amertcaa  TUephone  ft  Telegn^h  Oo^  or  the  Standard 
OU  Oa  TO  carry  oat  Ms  service  to  the  Nattoo— to  bastneas.  Isdas- 
try.  labor,  fanners,  coasmners,  hcMnemakers.  children — in  tect, 
to  conduct  all  of  its  varied  national  and  Interaattnwal  altelra,  the 
fMeral  Ooyeinnient  employs  over  fCfor-llfths  at  a  mininn  psieoae 
In  Its  eiwcume  braneh  alonr.  that  Is.  eaduslfe  at  tbm  leglalaUve. 
jwUelil.  and  mlUtary  toaBChes. 

TABiRT  or  aoTSKmoDfT  McrmroB 

The  aeuntte  of  the  Pedurnl  Oovemment  are  ezoeedlngly  dl- 
wrse.  Ratozally  with  the  derdopment  of  the  country  from  IS 
little  Oolanles  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  mto  the  mighty  m- 
dustrlal  and  a^neultural  land  covering  a  vast  tsrrttory.  to  meet 
the  mcdn  *y*A  emergencies  that  hsTS  chaxacterlaed  this  growth, 
a  great  many  Oovemment  acttrltles  and  mocedures  have  had  to 
be  bunt  up  and  extended  In  a  large  mmuaer  of  directions. 

BoBiOm  the  tasks  of  mr"*^  and  enforcing  laws,  defending  the 
Nation.  *"«<  mnn*g*"g  Its  «i«»»w^  thxoui^umt  Its  hlstary  the 
PMeral  Oovemment  has  been  charged  with  promoting  the  wealth 
and  wdfere  of  the  people  of  the  country,  aanguaxdlng  their  busi- 
ness relations,  their  agricultural,  mining,  manufacturing,  ehlp- 
ping,  fiaiimg.  ^wii  tranqportatian  mtereets.  To  aooompUsh  aQ 
ttilB  the  Oovnnment  has  had  to  toveetlgate,  control,  and  eradicate 
illnnencin  that  attack  pertontt  «"«»«*^  and  plants;  tt  has  had  to 
hupect  livestock,  food,  and  drugs;  It  has  had  to  study  condi- 
tions and  progress  In  education,  labor,  and  ooauauce  and  adriM 
people  concerning  the  best  vmA*****  of  rsarhing  dssbed  reeulta. 

Ai^o  the  Government  has  had  to  try  to  prevrat  Individual  men 
or  groups  of  man  from  using  unfair  buslnaas  methods,  whether  In 
iMnklng.  in  tranqMrtation.  In  trade,  cr  tn  manufacture.  The 
Government  has  had  to  look  after  pubUe  lands,  administer  the 
tJUin  at  Indian  tribes  and  educate  Alaskan  children,  grant  pat- 


to  dIsirtbuU  aU  mall; 

for  mr**'-"*  use  builrtmga,  derta, 
to  carry  on  other  publle 
ttmee: 


ents  and  protect 
forecMt  the 

The  Oovemmsnt 
poet  system;  to 
bridges,  trrlgatlan 

to  buUd  ships  "^  sliplsnes:  make  ammunition  at  timee:  manu- 
Cactars  (dotting  and  other  euppiSss  for  eoldlen:   coin  Its  own 
money;  and  do  Its  own  printing.    AU 
others  whldi  we  cannot  enumerate  for  lack  of 
called  ttie  normal  activities  of  our 

But  whenever  emergencies,  sudi  as  war  or 
Government  Is  called  on  to  perfbrm  addlthmal 
in  the  peat  few  years,  as  a  result  of  the  vrorld-wlde 
there  have  come  teemendoady  inoeaasd  demands  upon  the 
era! -Govemmoit  for  new  types  of  servloe.    Tlte  opening  daye  of 
198S  were  partknlarty  dark.    Our  whole  natlanal  dvUlaaHaB  was 
ttirsatened  with  cd^pee  because  of  so  many 
eompletely  out  of  balance  and  widespread  brsakdowna  In 
to  otiker  actlvltlee.    Loss  of  employmeat.  loss  of 

tag  m  many  dlreotlons  made  tt  Imperative  for  the 

8tote  Govemmenta  to  step  Into  the  tarsal  In  a  grsat  ssany 

as  never  befese  In  our  history. 

Thus  from  Its  wy  hsgtmiing  the  Hew  Deal  had  to 
rapidly  an  emsrpKicy  program  to  combat  the 
fronts.   This  called  for  almost  overnight  creation  and 
of  new  agtnrttt.  saeh  m  those  ertenrtlng  ipeclal  aid  tocrlppled 

to  tte  unemployad.  to  the  vletlme  of  depresssd  labor 
to  Oie  dsstttatsi  end  soon.   Thus  we  have  asen  tn  a  few 

Government,  woridng  in  conjunctlan  with  Otata 

duvged  with  the  rsiponsltiill^  of  oeRylng  •»  a      ' 

nomic  and  fauaaanttartan  program  httharto  not  trtsd  and  hardly 

eonoelved  of  In  ov  eoontry.    We  have  seen,  for  ewmple,  boSh  a 

publlo-wQrks  and  a  work-n 

relief  iweiine  maaguratad.  each  of  whksh  wlB 

to  be  handled  In  some  form  and  to  eome  eatent  aa  a  _ 

part  of  governmental  wepnnalWllty  aa  was  not  the  cam  pdor  to 

tha  dmireaslon. 

We  have  ssen  lannctMKl  a  mudk-t  ___ 

aeeurl^  program  on  a  vast  aad  varied  scale  wItt  a 

aet-up  whh^  promlsss  progress  In  regard  to  gsi trial  

special  aid  to  ehlldrsn.  waaaen.  and  handicapped  groupa  In  our 
population.  We  have  eeen  the  Psderal  Govwnment.  together  with 
State  leglslatuiea.  trying  to  fttmulate  a  better  labor  progran.  aad 
ttiereby  to  promoto  the  wdfare  of  wage  earasra  through  tfiatten- 
Ing  of  hours  of  work,  throutfi  Increeslng  the  wagea  and  paithaslng 
power  of  mllllona  of  people,  through  Insuring  to  wortars  tte 
principle  of  ctdlectlve  bsigatolng.  and  through  guaranteeing  tho 
omMvtunlty  fbr  employment. 

We  have  seen  also  the  efforts  to  restore  aikd  laprava  «nr  Whole 
eeooomie  set-up.  to  protect  the  savlngi  and  myestmsnts  of  Om 
ntoplit.  to  sfa-yMT****"  o«g  national  relatlcos  by  bnUdlm  vp  sounder 
iknmnMm^  foundsttons  aod  operations,  and  to  forward  our  tetar- 
natlonal  rdatlons  tfarougih  trsde  agreements  and 

We  have  wltneesed  igiectal  attention  given  by  o 


before  to  people's  homee,  to  oe  oonpUMSad  and 
urgent  problems  of  mortgsges  on  hoBiSB,  of  slum  "* 

better   houslz«   for  large  groins  of   our   prunilatlon 
watched  the  lauBchhw  of  b%  eqwrtmental  prelscts  of  , 
fg«i«i...«^  far  reaching  In  area  and  eoeet.  to  bring  PraP^MC  to 
our  rural  and  amalttown  arsss  and  to  car  baofcward  or  depleted 

not  only  haw  vartoue  arw  agenries  been  crsated  to  carry  c«t 
prvgrams.  but  the  projects  are  tied  In  aS  aaaay  pdnte  with 
J^Yt**"*^  at  the  okhUne  i^endss.  thus  Inrrsesing  aad  aoqiiltfy- 
hV  their  work  m  aaaay  ways  ud  calUag  for 
between  the  Vedsral  and 


urMjaiumtms 

It  Is  Obvious  ftom  ttils  brief  recMal  that  to  addttton  tothe 
and  varied  types  of  work  which  for  years  have  been  an    ' 
part  of  the  Federal  Government's  dutlee  end  have  given 
ment  to  trained  woauen  many  new  ways  cf  eui  ilugtoeHeSlcn 

nMc^portunmes^^^ibraadly  Into  two  auUn  types 
the  opportonlttes  for  women  to  serve  the  ftoc*     *  ^ 
through  performing  remunerative  Jobs  to  Its  eei^ —  ..-_. 
the  opportunities  for  women  to  eerve  the  Pederal  Oovernmasrt 
out  pay— not  as  vcrtunteer  workers  but  as  dtlaens  trying  to 
stand  the  needs  and  activities  of  ttm  Government  at  Wart 
desiring  to  promoto  a  progresrtve  progrsm  for  the  opontey 
buUdUv  up  of  an  mtelllgaxt  public  opinion  and  der~ 
best  kind  of  dRuocraey  ttirough  the  proper  uee  of  the 

Aa  deflnlto  pstMf  of  women'k  abUlty  to  do  praetleally  all 
work  li  the  met  that  according  to  the  19S0  ceasue 
found,  to  mere  or  leee  extent,  in  an  but  SO  of  the  SS* 
Usted.    naturally,  there   are  certain   types  of  work  for 
women  ere  better  fitted  than  for  other  kinds.    It  Is  a 
xeoognlasd  fact  that  because  women  on  the  whole  have 
tarlan  viewpoint  they  exoeU  rather   strikingly  in 
where  the  factor  of  monetary  profits  Is  no*  the  otojerttva. 
the  IMtaral  Govfrnment  actlvttlee  fan  Into  ft' 
understandable  why  women  have  tamed  tn  Isrg 
kind  of  employment.    Though  the  advaatagas  la 


wlth- 

igton, 
by  the 
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BOi  prtearUy  flnanrUl. 


icHu.  HMny  OavcmiiMBt  Jobs  offer 
•Kttrttj.  and  rial  opportunity  for 

_  _  jBMi.  to  CBgaco  tn  on*  at  %b»  most 

ontotprtw  of  our  tlaM. 


i^ 


As  «•  torn  tbo  ipotUfht  on  Job  opportunity  for  women  at 
Waatali^rtoa  «•  diacovw  •  trtily  dramatic  tala.  A  hundz«d  years 
lofar  as  we  have  been  able  to  aaoertaln.  tbere  were  no 
In  tbe  IMeral  Oovesnment  aerrloe.  Until  recently  we 
been  toU  tbat  tbe  fini  woman  Oovemment  employee  was 
wbo  in  tbe  late  tUOr»  worted  In  tbe  Patent  OOoe. 
and  wbo  was  '*«t"'*t*^  because  at  ber  outspokenness  In  denouncing 
siasery.  But  a  abort  time  ago  an  employee  al  tbe  CItU  Service 
OoamlsBlon.  la  looking  over  some  old  reeords  tbougbt  sbe  bad 
diasowsd  tbat  a  few  women  were  en^loyed  by  tbe  United  States 
Ootemmant  prior  to  IMO.  Bofwefer,  we  do  know  definitely 
tbat  in  tbe  early  IMO^  tbe  United  SUtes  Treasurer  of  tbe  day, 
Vtaaels  B.  Spinasr.  took  a  stop  tbat  was  considered  exceedingly 
radical  wben  ba  appointed  a  few  women  to  cut  and  trim  paper 
aamamg.  But  tbelr  Immedlato  sueesai  at  tbls  work  was  followed 
by  the  appetotment  of  woman  to  oount  Treasxiry  notee. 

la  otber  wocda,  women  proved  tbsmeelvee  to  be  sucb  safe  ban- 

Day  tbat  tbey  bave  been  doing  so  ever 
la  aumbna  aad  la  tbe  importance  of  tbelr  work 
la  tba  Valted  Sutca  Dspartmeat  of  tbe  Treasury,  unui  today  we 
njaoo  ta  tbla  Oepartmeat,  envloyed  botb  in  and  out- 
nstrtet  at  Columbia,  aad  we  point  wltb  pride  to  tbree 
Jj  laqMrtant  Jobs  la  tbe  Treasury 
It  Secretary  of  Um  Tteasury.  tbe  second 
of  tbe  united  SUten.  and  tbe  tblrd  aa 
flf  tbe  Bureau  of  tbe  mat.  / 

lb  gcasHd,  tbe  Infiltration  of  women  Into  Federal  Oovemment 
liiimimis  baa  been  an  evolutlanary  and  not  a  revolutionary  move- 
meat.  Aa  efor  Ooverament  baa  e«paaded  la  slae  and  developed 
la  umioiiy  aad  as  womea  la  larreasing  aumbere  have  found  It 
aaeoasary  to  earn  a  liveilbood.  tbey  bave  turned  more  aad  more 
«•  Job  opportuaitles  available  la  OovemaMat  service. 

Stow  B«ay  womea  are  tbars  la  tbe  United  Statee  Government 
asrvloer  Oa  December  SI,  1996.  tbere  were  a  little  over  103.000 
wQOMa  ta  tba  aaeotlve  braaeb.  aad  tbey  oonstittited  not  quite 
a  Bftb  of  all  tba  emptoyeee  la  tbls  branch.  Today  there  are 
•0  pareeat  more  womea  tbaa  tbere  were  in  1980.  Even  in 
are  outuumbered  by  tbe  men,  aa  at  the 
of  tbla  year  tbere  were  aoi  quite  47.000  women  as 
with  qyproKlmataiy  TOJOIOO  maa  in  the  Oovemment 
In  tbe  Otetrlct. 

As  yoa  look  around  at  aU  the  Oovemment  buildings,  the  beau- 
tifbl  new  oaaa,  tba  old  oaea.  tbe  temporary  ones,  the  apart- 
meat  bouses  aad  large,  bid  lasldeneea  rented  by  Uncle  Sam  and 
oonvertM  lato  oAoe  spaos,  you  may  wonder  Just  frhat  an  the 
wtttsrs  art  detOB— tbe  women  and  tbe  men.  Several  volumes 
would  aaad  to  ba  wrtttea  to  do  ftui  Justice  to  their  activities. 
Or.  If  yoQ  would  read  every  aaaual  report  of  every  agency,  you 
would  dbtata  bobm  geaeral  Ideas,  but  stin  would  not  get  the  full 
story,  tba  many  laterestlng  details. 

We  mtut,  therefore,  be  seleettve  la  our  discussion  of  the  oppor- 
^^;H"*f—  tor  buslaesa  aad  professional  women  In  the  Federal  Oov- 


Or   THB    UJI1TS0 
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aa  lagaiilwiliin  Uke  youia  Is  eoaoemed  with  seeing  women 
advaaea  la  tb^r  profeeslone  it  may  be  of  Interest  to  consider  a 
doarty  what  might  be  called  tba  top  positions  now 
by  wooMB  ta  tba  Fsdsral  Ooverament. 

outstanding  women  In  Federal  Oovemment 
Who  bave  eerved  la  tbe  Ooagreee  of  the  United 
bavlag  beea  sleeted  to  aucb  poets  by  tbe  people  or  ap- 
hftba  Ooveraor  at  tba  State.  The  total  number  of 
1^0  bave  eerved  In  Ooagresa  ladudee  two  Senatcvs  (ez- 
of  Ida.  Fdton  wbo  was  a  Senator  for  only  one  day)  and 
Only  six  women  one  Senator  aad  five  Oon« 
SBbars  of  tba  Congtom  at  Ita  preaent  seaelon. 
It  Is  obvious  that  tbave  Is  opportunity  for  an  increased  num- 
htt  at  woman  la  tba  Ooapaas.  woaiaa  wbo  have  a  flair  for  po- 
imaal  aettvMaa.  who  taava  tba  aaooamry  quallflcatloos  for  tbe 
to  paas  tba  couatiy^  laws,  aad  who  bave  the  cour- 
»  to  peiiorm  the  dutlea  required  of  them. 
I^Mvtag  tbla  baadfnl  of  bard-worklag  womm  at  the  Oapttol,  let 
ua  look  lato  tba  otbar  key  poaltlons  held  by  women.  Other  out- 
laelude  tba  Asatrtaat  aeentary  of  the  Treasury 
to  whom  I  have  already  refanad  aad  who  alao  serves 
M  ebalmaa  of  tba  aasedtlve  eommlttae  of  the  National  Youth 
la  the  Tleasmf  Oepartmant,  aa  X  have  polated 
have  Tsacbed  real  ptnnaclee  ai  Director 
of  tba  mat  aad  AseMaat  Ubltad  States  ^fteasurer.  The  aastet- 
sot  to  tba  Fidille  Priafesr  ta  tba  Oovamaieat  Prlattag  Office  Is 
a  WQBBaa.  Two  IMaral  Judges  are  woowa,  one  Judge  in  the 
dreult  eonrt  of  appaala,  la  Columbia,  Ohio,  aad 
Ubttad  Stafeei 


Job  of  »»*»«««»*» 


la  tba 


of  tba 


bold  lauortaat 
of  tbaChrn  ~ 


Stafeea  Caatoma  Court  in  New 


tba  other  aa  cbatr- 


Tb  date  only  two  women  have  been  appointed  to  a  major  diplo- 
matic post,  one  as  Minister  to  Denmark,  who  has  since  resigned: 
and  one  as  Minister  to  Norway,  who  has  recently  entered  upcm  her 
duties.  Since  1923  seven  women  have  been  certified  by  the  board 
of  examiners  as  eligible  to  appointment  to  American  Foreign 
Service.  Though  all  were  appointed,  four  have  since  resigned.  The 
three  remaining  are  the  third  secretary  of  the  American  Embassy 
In  Brussels,  tbe  vice  consiil  at  Milan,  and  the  consul  at  Geneva. 

In  the  roster  of  the  Nation's  outstanding  women  public  servants 
who  are  engaged  in  important  administrative  work  should  be  in- 
cluded also  three  other  directors  of  Government  bureaus — ^the 
Women's  Bureau  and  Children's  Bureau  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  Biireau  of  Home  Economics  In  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  women  who  bold 
the  following  positions:  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education.  As- 
sistant Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office,  and  Chief  of  the  Home 
Economics  Education  Service  In  the  Interior  Department;  the 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Coordination  and  Record  In  the  War  De- 
partment: Superintendent  of  the  Federal  Industrial  Institution  for 
Women  under  the  Department  of  Justice;  Assistant  Commissioner 
in  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue;  the  Assistant  Director  of  the 
IMvision  of  Labor  Standards  in  the  Department  at  Labor;  the 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Children's  Bureau;  the  Assistant  Director 
of  the  Women's  Bureau;  two  administrative  assistants  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor;  and  three  district  commissioners  of  immigra- 
tion and  naturalization. 

In  the  New  Deal  agencies,  outstanding  women  have  been  reo^- 
nlzed  by  their  appointment  to  such  responsible  poets  as  Aaslstant 
Administrator  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration.  Washlngtoa 
representative  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  and  a  regional  director  of  the 
Social  Seoirity  Board.  The  maternal  and  child-welfare  services 
under  the  soclal-secxvlty  program  have  been  delegated  to  the 
Children's  Bureau  In  the  Department  of  Labor  and  women  are 
administering  certain  phases  of  this  important  work. 

The  women  appointed  to  ofllce  have  long  experience  and  recog- 
nized achievements.  The  ability  with  which  they  are  administer- 
ing their  public  duties  not  only  means  valuable  services  to  the 
country,  but  is  settling  for  all  time  the  question  of  the  competence 
of  women  to  hold  positions  of  utmost  responsibility.  Thus  they 
are  indirectly  aiding  the  entrance  of  women  into  other  fields. 

The  roster  named  is  by  no  means  complete.  Whether  holding 
their  positions  by  appointment  or  advancing  through  the  civil 
service,  many  others  could  be  named  among  the  dlBtlngutsbed 
women  Government  executives  or  administrators.  Two  women 
now  serve  in  foreign  countries  as  Trade  Cconmlssloners  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Seven  women  are  collectors  of  customs  in 
various  districts  of  the  country.  A  woman  is  Chief  of  the  Passport 
Division  of  the  State  Department,  and  another  is  Chief  of  the 
Export  Trade  Section  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  De- 
partments of  Labor  and  Agriculture  and  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission include  among  their  employees  many  outstanding  women 
in  addition  to  those  named  who  are  doing  executive  work  of  a 
high  ^pe. 

opp(»TuirrnBs  rox  women  nt  pbotessioitai.  Toxjm 
Because  of  the  very  complicated  and  varied  activities  of  the 
United  States  Government,  positions  in  this  service  occupied  by 
women  may  be  said  to  include  practically  every  form  of  employ- 
ment. Although  stenographers  and  clerks  make  up  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Federal  women  employees,  women  have  steadily  en- 
tered and  conclusively  demonstrated  their  ability  In  professional 
and  scientific  fields.  Hundreds  of  women  are  doing  outstanding 
and  interesting  work  as  statisticians,  research  workers,  and  scien- 
tists in  a  great  variety  of  lines,  as  social  workers,  lawyers,  doctors, 
nxuses.  writers,  editors,  educators,  teachers,  historians,  librarians, 
home  economists,  dietitians,  artists — to  mention  the  most  con- 
q;>lcuous. 

There  are  not  available  any  comprehensive  figures  on  the  exact 
number  of  women  engaged  in  each  of  the  professional  fields. 

OPPOSTUMrriCS    fob    PSOrXSSIONAL    WOMSN    IN    THX    DXPABTMSMT    OV 

LABOS 

To  give  you  a  close-up  view  of  the  activities  of  some  of  the  pro- 
fessional women  in  Government  service,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to 
tum  jcnxr  attention  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  Department  wlQx 
which  I  am  most  familiar — the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  status  of  the  Department  of  Labor  may  be  measured  by  a 
number  of  devices.  I  find  myself  particularly  conscious  of  one 
which  expresses  itself  in  human  terms  and  is  practically  always 
aoUve.    It  is  the  caliber  of  the  people  who  want  to  work  In  It. 

TO  want  to  work  in  the  Department  of  Labor  In  preference  to 
anothOT  place  doesnt  mean  merely  to  want  a  Job  there.  Bather 
does  it  imply  a  devotion  to  the  purposes  of  the  Department  a 
Sf*P!S^^,*°J^T*  °°*"'  ''^^  ^°  ^«l'  fulfillment,  a  conviction  that 
^i,Y?r^^"P  *°  *"^  ^^^^  a  more  abxmdant  and  happy  life;  and 
a  belief  that  participation  in  the  Department's  work  and  associa- 
iS?.*?r*  **■  personnel  will  mean  personal  growth  and  Inaeaslng 
aWllty  to  realize  one's  capacities  and  service  to  society.  '~» 

in  the  four  and  a  quarter  years  I  have  been  in  Washington  I 
nave  had  opportunity  to  come  in  contact  with  and  to  obeerve  tbe 
S^  JSl.'^*°*J*°  T°'*  *°  ^^*  Department  of  I*bor.  both  thoee 
JSS.^!S  ^°  ^"*  '*"■  y®*"  "**  *^o«  ^^o  ^^  entered  upon 
Sf^,^S^  ""•*  recently.  It  has  been  my  prtvUege  to  talk  With 
aaaay  of  them.    And  I  can  truly  say  tbat  the  general  level  of  tbalr 
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•uallflaatlaBS  baa  ham  remarkably  high.    Tbalr  gcaalaa  hOM  la 
ttta  things  tbs  Department  la  trying  to  do^  tbelr  eaceraass  to  tur- 


tlMr  Its  work,  the  rlchnsss  of  their  cnterlaaoa.  la  aiany  Instanoss 
tba  breadth  of  tbalr  scbolarshtp.  and  finally  tba  tntegrtty  of  tbalr 
parsonallttss  bave  been  a  genuine  laqpiratloa  to  me. 

Tbe  Department  of  Labor  is  one  of  tbe  ^^upartmntM  wbleb  la  Its 
'.WhshUigton  offlces  has  more  woman  than  men.  At  tbe  beginning 
of  this  ysar  there  were  1,000  women  aa  against  818  men.  Bv«n  In 
this  one  Department  the  work  of  the  professional  woomd  la  as- 
oeedlngly  varied.  A  number  (tf  women,  to  soma  of  wbem  I  bave 
already  referred,  are  doing  outstanding  admlntstratlve  work  aad 
rendering  valuable  aervloe  In  keeping  tbe  vrtieels  runatag  emoottUy. 
belplng  to  shape  poUolee.  aad  charting  programa  aad  prooediuea. 

A  number  of  well-trained  women  are  doing  researeb  work. 
Tboogh  the  namee  of  many  of  these  women  may  not  ba  generally 
known  to  tbe  public,  tbey  are  playing  a  very  important  role  la  the 
life  of  our  oouatzy,  making  valuable  oontrlbutiana  through  tbelr 
studies  and  tf oris,  aad  finding  oonsklwable  satbfaetkm  la  tb^ 
work.  Soma  of  these  womea  are  ooUeetlag  first-hand  data  from 
original  sources,  and  some  are  gathering  aleo  material  from  aao- 
oodary  aouzoea,  all  throwing  light  on  labor  and  hadustrlal  coadl- 
tlons  and  on  economic  and  sodal  problems.  For  erawiple.  In  tbe 
Bureau  of  Labor  Stotistloa  one  woman  la  dlrscUng  eoat-of-llvlBg 
studies,  another  Is  in  charge  of  Industrial  relatlooa  studies,  and 
a  third  Is  doing  an  expat  survey  of  consumers'  oooperatlve 
aaterprlses.  ^     

Tbe  Ghlldrm's  Bureau  la  staffed  for  tbe  meet  part  by  wamaa. 
aumy  of  vrtiom  are  rendering  exceptional  ssrvtos  la  tbe  field  of 
dUld  welfare  la  aU  Its  varlsd  aqiecta.  Valuable  reeearch  work  Is 
being  conducted  along  tbe  Unss  of  child  labor.  Junior  amploynMnt, 
tbUtX  develo|Hnent  and  health.  Juvenile  deUnquancy,  maternity  and 
infancy  problema,  and  child  dependency. 

The  Women's  Bureau,  oompoaed  almost  entirely  of  woman,  has 
a  numbw  of  economic  analyms  doing  sspert  work  in  the  realm  of 
labor  and  Industry.  Tbsy  are  blaalng  tralla  by  studying  the  pecu- 
liar problems  of  wage-earning  women,  which  are  unusually  com- 
nllcatsd  because  <rf 'Uie  rapid  shlftlngs  of  our  economic  life,  aad  1^ 
formulating  standards  and  policies  to  promote  the  walfare  of 
woman  workers,  to  Increase  tbalr  efficiency,  to  develop  opportuni- 
ties for  their  profitable  employment,  and  to  prevent  dJsertmlnatlon 
against  ^h*"" 

In  tbe  Division  of  Labor  Standsrds  and  tbe  United  Statsa  em- 
ployment Servloe.  each,  a  few  women  are  alao  doing  outstanding 
pioneer  work,  partly  In  the  zkature  of  research  and  partly  in  the 
formulation  of  standards  to  assist  State  agencies:  those  tn  the 
DAviskm  of  Labor  Standards  being  concerned  with  tbe  program  of 
yf^yKu.t.t^ff  better  State  labor  laws,  and  those  in  tbe  Employment 
Service  Involved  la  tbe  tremendous  Job  oi  building  up  a  national 
VMeral-State  qvtam  of  employment  offices  oa  a  aound  and  progrsa- 
slve  basis. 

la  tba  Immigration  and  Naturallsatloa  Serrloa  tba  bi^ier  poato 
oocupled  by  womea  are  largely  admlalstrailto.  la  addition  to 
aervtog  aa  district  commissioners,  aroman  are  also  employed  as 
taeada  of  various  divlalons  of  the  work;  alao  soma  with  legal  tnda- 
tog  have  been  ai^olnted  as  examlaara.  

la  tba  Department  of  Labor  bureaus,  aa  In  numy  otber  Oovam- 
m«nt  agenolea,  a  rMT"****  of  woman  are  engaied  tn  stotlstlcal  wortc 
raoulring  oonsklwable  training  and  experlMxie:  others  are  working 
•ettvttly  in  tbe  field  of  social  swl^  or  along  aofdoymaat  aad 
Ptrwmn^  llaea.  Tbere  are  alao  some  wooien  who  are  secretartas, 
adlton.  public  information  %>artaltsts,  librarlaan^  pbysldaaa.  aad 

ITttme  permitted  we  eould  gl^  you  aa  laslgbt  lato  tba  wortc  of 
tbe  wonsn  la  all  tbe  departmanta  aad  lad^jwadent  ageadea  of 
botb  a  ptnnanT**  aad  emergency  nature  that  would  be.  I  baUava. 
truly  llluaUaatlng  to  you. 


uuiaaairr  iiiaia 

R  may  be  of  Interest  to  toudh  on  the  salary  possibilities  for  tba 
lyiw^ntnt  types  of  Government  servloa.  Tbe  seals  of  pay  for  tba 
elvfl-servlce  Jobe  falling  Into  what  la  deelgnated  by  tbe  Civil  Serr- 
Joe  OooualasKai  aa  dertcal.  admlzUstrative.  aad  fiscal  In  the  de- 
partmental work  la  Wsshlngton  begins  at  $1,440  or  tusao  a  year 
1^  runs  to  ilQJOOO.  Tba  ^xtfeeslonal  and  the  sdentlflc  aeala  of 
pay  in  Washington  starts  at  tajXX)  and  runs  up  to  18,000.  To  be 
sura,  the  great  bulk  of  women  In  Government  servloe  ate  found 
below  tbe  $S/)00  mark,  and  the  majority  faU  below  tbe  tajOOO 
leveL 

At  tba  other  end  of  tha  scale  are  tbe  substantial  tboui^  not 
large  number  of  women  receiving  as  muoh  as  $5,000  and  more  la 
pr^l^innT  botb  under  aad  not  under  dvU  aervloe.  A  vary  few 
women  on  a  clvU-samlos  baala  receive  as  much  as  $5,000  or  over, 
but  those  tbat  do  are  striking  tesUaumy  of  tbe  fact  tbat  woman 
can  and  do  acblava  w^-paylng  Joba  la  tbe  aevamment  uadar 
dvll  service.  Tttey  Indlcato  also  that  tbere  are  what  might  ba 
considered  career  llaea  for  women  under  tha  dvU  sarvioeb  ehan- 
nals  into  which  women,  slther  college-tralaad  or  aon-oOUasa- 
trained— may  enter  at  tbe  beginning  ratea  aad  woric  up  to  a*- 
oaadlngly  worth  while  and  Important  aoaitlona  aftor  years  of  as- 
perience.  Though  for  profsatlonnl  and  sclantlllc  aetlvltiss  ocdlaga 
training  is  piactlcaUy  aswintlel.  tor  aartala  artmlnlatratlto  positions 
nonooUcse  people  can  progrem  to  weU-patd  and  Intesesttog  poa*a. 

For  woBMn  la  appointive  positions  tba  salaries  are  not  deflaltaly 
rieselfled.  aad  hlgber  leveU  are  attained  by  women  swpolntad  by 
the  Piasidaat.  A  handful  of  tbaee  women  raoalve  toata  tbaa 
$9,000. 
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ftnployment  In  the  Federal  Oovemment  falla  lato  two  mala 
categories:  Those  positions  under  the  merit  system,  as  eatab- 
lished  by  the  act  of  1888,  and  toy  tbe  rulea  aad  regulatlona  of  tba 
Civn  Service  Oommlsstoa;  and  other  poaltlans  which  sie  ex- 
empted from  the  civil -ecrvice  provisions  and  which  are  filled  ac- 
cording to  the  dlaoretlon  of  appointing  oAoers  or  1w  a  VMrlt  sys- 
tem set  iqi  by  the  agency  mvolved,  sueb  being  ussd  by  tbe  Tea- 
neseee  Valley  Authority  and  the  United  Statee  Employment  Serv- 
ice, for  example.  At  the  present  time  tho^  are  practkally  a  half 
million  of  the  Government  poaitloas  under  tbe  civil  ssrvloe.  or 
GO  percent  of  the  total  number.  This  Is  tbe  largest  numbsr  of 
positions  ever  included  In  Um  dassifled  dvU  eervioe  In  time  of 
peace.  There  are  no  figures  avafiable  as  to  the  exact  aumbv  of 
woBtea  aad  maa  tmder  the  oUsstfled  dvil  eervioe. 

la  regard  to  woman  appointed  to  Jobe  aot  under  dvll  servloe. 
It  Is  weU  to  stress  the  fact  that  ttMugh  tbey  were  aot  raoubad  to 
pass  examinations  given  by  the  Civil  Servloe  Commission,  many 
of  theee  women  are  weU  qualified  for  their  Jobe.  ParOculaily  la 
tbla  true  of  tha  womea  la  tbe  higher  salariad  poemena.  wbers 
expert  knowledge,  qpadal  tralatDg.  and  experienoe  are  asantlal 
fbr  adequate  ^*l>«^^^^ng  of  the  Job.  In  view  of  tbe  fact  that  dtU- 
servloe  procedure  requiring  oompetltlve  examlnationa.  often  '"' — 
mr  thousands  of  paaons.  Is  of  necessity  slow,  sgendes  a 
during  an  emtfgency.  may.  for  tha  aake  of  expediency.  In 
to  get  estabUshed  and  into  operation  qwedily,  have  their  per- 
aonnd  eiampr^wl  from  dvU  sanrlee.  But  at  tbe  eaaaa  time,  theee 
agenelee  may  demand  a  bteb  dam  of  trained  workara.  Uadonbt- 
edly  ta  many  ef  the  Mew  Deal  ageadea.  maay  woasea.  aa  waU  aa 
men.  of  this  type  aoeeptod  posmons  sad  have  raadsmd  vatuabia 
servloe.  It  would  defhtttdy  appear  tbat  to  tbe  MSw  Deal  ageadea 
women  bave  bad  greater  opportunity  to  oeeopy  poaltlona  of  real 
Importsaoe  tbaa  la  tba  dd-Uae  agendaa.  Obvtoutffy.  womaa  with 
high  apadwHy*  quaUBoattoas  bave  enoountewd  lem  pe^ndlee  to 
the  new  than  la  maay  of  tbe  older  pexmaneat  bureaaik  aad  bava 
tbJM  been  able  to  forge  ahead  mora  rapMBr— If  aot  to  tba  poslp- 
tlon  of  director,  at  least  to  high  administrative  poete. 

At  the  eaiileet  <vpostuntty  It  la  advbabla  tor  tba  amptoyeea 
appototed  durb^  an  emergeaey  to  be  put  undsr  dvll 
•^yn»^»iyg  to  the  BMst  deelrable  and 


FBsojnna.  roucns  un  pauuuiuaai 

WtMBBBOTT 

This  brings  t»  to  another  broad  subject— tbe  new  policies  aad 
prooeduras  to.  the  Federal  Oovemment  eervioe  reoommanded  by 
the  President  to  the  Ooagreee  In  January  of  tbla  year  aa  part  at 
a  plan  for  Oovemment  reorganisation 

As  you  know,  tbe  President  appointed  a  apttiMX  oonunlttae  eon- 
sisting  of  three  outstanding  experts — Loula  Brownlow.  Cbeilea  B. 
Merriam,  aad  ZiuAber  CKillek— to  study  tbe  Oovemment  ast-up 
and  to  submit  raoonuiMndattana  Cor  isoiginlaatfcwi  to  bilag  abo«t 
greater  effideney  and  eOeetlveneas.  Tba  report  of  tba  aomaslttea. 
aa  submittsd  to  the  PiasldsBt  to  January  aad  tmoamittad  by  btan 
wltb  a  9aclal  niiisBgi  to  tbe  Gongnas  for  aotlon.  laoluded  a 
aseUoB  eatltled  "Personnel  Administration  ta  tba  Watkwni  Serv- 
ice." Tbls  aaalysla  potated  out  axistlag  Tankaaaasa  to  tba  pnant 
system  of  persaaad  sdmtnlatratlon.  Aad  tt  la  aot  awpiMag  tbat 
tbam  are  llmttsttons  aad  laadsquadaa  ta  tbs  ayatea.  siaoa  tt 
baa  aot  baea  nvtaad  ta  rsoaat  yeam  to  mast  tbe  iiiiuiMSiila  of 
a  rapidly  expanding  Federal  Oovanunant  and  tba  aaad  lor  a 
prebendva  and  waa-latogmtad  eoda  lalatlag  to  pecaoKM 
laddentally  the  dvU-eervlee  rules  bava  aot  been  given 
revWqn  ■taM  1908. 

MiMnoTfr.  tboui^  rsoaat  rsgidatiaaa  gaaeralag  aondtttana  of 
emidoyment  to  emergency  work  have  resulted  to 

aasnt  to  tbe  admimatiatlen  of  amsrgi '~ 

aot  to  ba  ao  waU  latsgrated  with -tba 
Federal  Oovacaaaeat  aa  tbey  might  be. 

la  order  to  effect  tbe  reorganlaatton  of  tba  dvfl  seiilca 

tratton  of  tbe  United  Otetss  tbs  oommittee  rewommended  tbat  a 
Ualted  States  Civil  Servloe  Administration  sbould  be  estoblbbad  to 
aerve  ae  tbe  eealral  psraennd  agaaov  of  Iba  Oovaraaient  uader  a 
twgte  »«^p>ttwi«»*ti»,  wbo  woidd  ba  nighly  fwnmetant  aad  aapeit- 
raoed  and  wbo  would  ba  oppaltahbA  by  the  PiiJiMsiH  en  tbe  bssls 
of  sn  open  couipatltlva  examtoatlon  conducted  by  a  spadsl  board 
of  examineBB  amototed  by  aa  sgenir  to  be  known  tftbe  OWl 
Servloe  Board,  nus  board  would  oonislst  of  arven  nensdarlad^oB^ 
standlag.  aad  wall-quallfled  members,  awdntod  by  tba  ftaddant 
wttb  tbe  advloa  aad  consent  of  tbe  Senate  for  overli^plag  tmwa  of 
7  yean.  Tba  board  BMmbers  would  reeetve  relmbuiaemeat  for  tbalr 
actual  tiuM  and  expenses. 

Tbe  dutlea  and  funedons  of  soeb  a  dvll-aarvloe  artmlnlsfratlon 
aad  board  were  dearly  outlined  to  tbe  oonunlttea's  report  wltb  tba 
objactlva  of  achieving  a  tbaroughfdng  aiodnrnlaatlon  aaa  — «— '- 
slonof  i>frff*n**«i  adrntolstrattan.  of  allmlnattag  tba  waakaaa 
cxlBtli«r«m  of  striking  tbe  beat  balanoa  of  oaamUaatlfi 
deoentraltaatlon  as  batwaau  tbe  oantxal  agency  aad  tbd 


msntal  fttnctkioi  tdated  to  personnel  problcaa,  and  tbs  hm,  typa 
of  timint^^!'*"  between  tba  twa 

Certainly  soms  audi  rsvldon  and  sxtendon  of  etvfl 

Ilka  a  pnuaswartoy  aad  esssntlsl  program  to  bava  put  Into 
aad  one  which  aU  etttaaas  abould  qwnsor. 

Tbe  cballeBse  eomea  to  you  as  a  group  to 
balp  bring  about  tbls  rafona.  IbanraaQaaf' 
tbe  weight  of  your  lafluaaoa  bdilad  tbls 
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Aaericaa  LcfiaB  Coofoitioa 

EXTENSION  OF  REliARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  UMSTEAD 

or  NOKTH  CAJBOUMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVES 

ThMntaif,  /Wir  2$,  19S7 


AT 


OF  BOM 
STAn 

H.  O.  JULY 


ABTOrWAB. 

LaQK>H  AT 


Mr.  UMBTSAIX    lir.  Spmket,  under  leave  to  extend  my 

remirtEi  In  the  Raooao,  I  Indnde  an  addzea  of  Hon.  Hany 

^  Woodrtnc.  Secretazy  at  War.  ddivered  at  the  State  coo- 

imaUaa  of  the  Ameifean  Legioii  at  Duxham.  N.  C  on  the 

evcBlnc  o(  July  38. 1917.  as  foDows: 


be  apteUOf  proud  of  tbdr 
IS,  has  plafMl  a  rol* 


M  plafMl  a 
•Dd  piocrai 


to  that  CTMt 

VMOBClIianfln 
of  OonfMtfSt 
with 


w  amy. 

uwof  thaWetM 
to  fMMV  tho 
in.    Rtoaol 
tto^owlB 


■M  eatabUabed 

Wortd.    North  OaroUna  pat- 

tbe  ttMBin  at  Creadom 

fbo  Declaration  of 

north  OUroUna  was  the  aoene 
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to  leave  the  ITnlon.    But 
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after  peace  had  eucoeeded 
In  the  World  Wer  eons  and 
from  North  Carolina  fought 
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all,  they  wrote  In  shining 
bright  biliary  of  American  courage 
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Wis  somettmee  q>eak  looeely  of  a  nation  or  an  Individual  profit- 
ing by  war.  At  the  preeent  time  there  can  be  no  real  pnOt  In  war. 
War  deetfoye  wealth,  and  In  that  loss  everyone  sharee — ^victor,  van'- 
qulshed.  and  neutral.  As  we  so  presently  reallee.  the  full  effecta 
at  the  economic  loes  may  not  be  felt  until  years  after  the  doee  of 
a  war.  We  are  now  Just  emerging  from  a  tragic  era  that  brought 
us  doee  to  the  chaoe  of  economic  disaster.  The  caiises  of  that  sad 
period  are  directly  traoeaUe  to  dislocations  of  commerce  occasioned 
by  the  war. 

Our  looses  in  dead  and  permanently  disabled  in  the  World  War 
were  far  leas  than  those  of  many  other  countrlee.  yet  they  were 
sufllciently  heavy  to  strengthen  our  resolution  to  maintain  tha 
peace.  Who  can  say  how  many  brilliant  youths,  filled  with  prcnn- 
lee  of  eervlce  to  mankind,  fell  imder  the  murderous  bail  of  lead? 
Who  shall  estimate  our  loss  in  culture,  In  science,  and  in  all  the 
humanlBlng  arts  occasioned  by  the  sacrifice  of  our  brave  youthsT 

It  Is  estimated  that  there  were  some  30,000,000  battle  deaths 
sustained  by  all  the  countries  engaged  In  the  Great  War.  What 
a  devastating  plague  that  exacted  such  a  toll  of  yootha  In  tho 
very  fiower  of  their  young  manhood  I 

In  treasure  the  World  War  has  cost  the  United  Statee  to  date 
ap{m>zimately  932,000.000,000,  nearly  the  total  of  our  preeent 
national  debt.  And  the  end  is  not  yet.  Our  children  and  our 
children's  children  will  continue  to  pay  the  price  long  after  we 
have  passed  from  the  scene. 

The  direct  cost  of  the  war  to  the  entire  world  has  been  esti- 
mated at  $400,000,000,000.  It  is  well-nigh  impaasible  for  a  finite 
mind  to  grasp  the  full  slgnlflcance  of  such  a  sum.  To  reduce  It 
to  eome  comprehenelve  total  someone  has  calculated  that  this 
amount  would  be  sufficient  to  build  a  t2,500  hoiise,  equip  It  with 
$1,000  worth  of  furniture,  place  it  on  6  acres  of  land  worth  glOO 
per  acre,  for  each  and  every  family  in  the  United  Statea,  Canada. 
Australia.  England,  Wales,  Ireland.  Scotland,  nmnee.  w«»ig<iiTn« 
Germany  and  Russia.  Afto-  this  were  done,  enough  would  re- 
main to  provide  each  city  ot  20,000  or  more  inhabitants  In  all  of 
the  countries  named  with  a  t5,000,000  Ubrary  and  a  $10,000,000 
tmlverstty.  That  illustration  may  give  some  inadequate  Idea  of 
the  destruction  of  modem  war. 

We  sometimes  hear  it  said  that  war  promotes  Industrial  and 
scientific  progreas.  It  is  true  that  imder  the  stimulus  of  war 
inventive  genius  is  encouraged,  national  consciousness  la  aroused, 
and  certain  Industrial  and  scientific  developments  are  aooderated 
with  lasting  benefit  to  the  world. 

Indeed,  some  of  our  finest  inventions,  which  have  advanced  our 
civilization  to  standards  far  beyond  the  dream  of  our  immediate 
ancestors,  have  been  truly  the  products  of  peace,  not  of  war. 
Their  development  has  been  accelerated  and  their  field  extended 
In  time  of  war  through  the  generous  use  of  funds  and  authmlty  to 
meet  the  exigency  and  the  necessity  oi  more  speedily  ending  war. 

The  answer  to  such  contentions  is  not  to  condone  war.  but 
rather  to  provide  in  time  of  peace  a  ccnnparable  stimulus  to 
genius.  We  should  encourage  every  movement  that  promlsea  en- 
couragement to  peaceful  progreas.  We  should  do  away  with 
Ignorance,  drudgery,  and  poverty.  We  shoxild  mobillae  our  Inven- 
tive genius  to  preserve  and  extend  the  arts  of  peace. 

Within  the  past  few  days  the  National  Resouroea  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  membw ,  has  issued  a  comprehensive  report  on  tech- 
nological trends — on  prospective  technical  devel(q[mienta  which 
will  have  a  far-reaching  effect  on  ovir  immediate  future.  Ha 
would  be  a  bold  prophet,  indeed,  who  would  easay  to  predict  oar 
technical  and  scientific  progress  even  for  a  decade.  In  theoe  ftet- 
moving  times  it  la  dlfflcxilt  to  detect  the  shape  of  things  to  ooom 
even  a  few  years  in  advance.  However,  there  are  certain  Indicated 
trends  which  may  be  studied  with  a  view  to  encouraging  develcm- 
ment  and  also  to  preparing  for  the  shock  of  dislocation  of  capital 
and  labor  aometimes  involved  in  such  progrees.  By  such  ^"^vt^ 
the  time  lag  between  discovery  and  utUiaaUon,  between  experiment 
and  ardorly  develc^ment.  may  be  greatly  reduced.  There  la  every 
reason  why  all  agencies  of  government  should  provide  In  n^n^  of 
p«ce  a  sthnulus  to  scientific  progreas  at  least  equal  to  that  pro- 
vided in  war. 

Within  the  borders  of  this  great  SUte  man  flnt  achieved  tha 
eomiueat  of  the  air.  Over  the  sand  dimea  of  Kitty  Ibtwk.  soareely 
SSSLl^K^  SSPl!  ^!2r  **°™  **^  ^^  KngUah  aettlement  la 
•iS^^LiHT-Jr^*  brothers  made  their  first  menwrable  flight, 
^e  aubeequ^advancee  In  avlatton  were  slovp— too  slow.  Thaiw 
ttotfld  have  been  more  f  arseetng  Indlvlduala  in  pobUe  and  private 
«L.!?JEf**^^^*  impetua  for  development.    It  la  true  that  tha 

S^,^i!S!^^.*!?H.?^i~*  ^  "^^o^**  w*  J»»^  had  to  watt 
for  war  to  have  attained  this  development 

.^•o^.l«U«»tton  of  what  may  be  done  in  the  encouragement 
of  aetentUlc  progreaa  In  peace  we  have  only  to  obaerve  oi?  avla- 
uoa  deydopment  during  the  past  4  years.  Under  the  patronage 
or  oar  Goyemment.  American  dvU  aviation  haa  nread  Ita  w^a 
?3"^  ^  oceans.  American  air  maU  is  canled  legulartyto 
™*J2SLrV*M^  "^P"  F^*  ^'^  *'»^  ^  doad?A  totter 
SSr*?I3S2^H  ***!!2^**°?  ^  **»y"  »Mt«»d  of  weeka.  We  are  on 
^  S^S^  ^r^^.f^  achedulee  between  the  Uhlted  Statee 
uid  Surtqiw.  The  vast  Atlantic  may  now  be  spanned  la  a  «*T»yit 
This  represents  progress  in  peace,  not  wai~^  ^^ 


day. 


M    ^  «  ~  • ^r^  ^"   ^M^wvwt  ^*^w    ivcaa« 

«#  ♦Jr^'it^  ago  we  all  bowed  our  heads  in  sorrow  at  the  paaaisg 
S  ^  ^^  ^  '•*"**•  ^^'^  Marconi,  This  great  adenttatnvw 
JSJSIJT^  L-*^*.""*^  °^  tostantaneous  communication,  a  new 
SS^i^^SS?'*!^?  *2?  «tertatoment.  Like  aviation,  radio 
SfaiJ^  ilS.!?2^"**™.^  *?L"**  neceasitles  of  the  World  War. 
Howewr.  like  aviation.  Ita  flnart  and  fuUeet  development 
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by  BMB  of  flaloa  thla 
We  may  look  with  eon- 
of  triavlilan  la  the  imie 
ot  mdlo  ilioald  receive 

I  JbawB"  aaiaittloMed  avlataon  and  radio  oMNly  ■■  lUaatrattv*  of 
the  iTMt  flold  opened  up  by  ecleiitlflc  prograi  wItlBh  ramurea  for 
tta  fnUeet  devHOfiment  not  war,  bat  peace.  Ihdeed.  It  la  oon- 
oetvable  that.  iTiaTeart  of  advaadiv  adeaea.  war  by  Its  deetrac- 
ttveneaa  of  life  and  liaaauia  auqr  retard  or  enUrsly  doatroy  ptof^um 
In  thla  dbeeUon. 

Ih  18S3  oar  national  laoome  amoonted  to  $30.OOOjOOO,OOO.  At 
the  end  of  USS  oar  laoome  waa  $63j000.000.000.  Only  our  con- 
tlnaed  peace  made  poalble  this  marked  advance  In  our  national 
prosperity.  What  woold  oar  Income  have  bean  If  ha  had  been 
lavaged  by  a  cnid  warf 

I  have  toqched  brlcily  on  the  economic  and  aodal  loaaea  due  to 
war.  Theaa  era  tnmendooa  and  Irretrievable.  War  aiay  also 
bring  dire  oonaeqaencea  to  polttlcal  Institutions.  Here  bx  Amwtna 
we  are  ooonnltted  to  a  democracy.  Bo  otbar  form  of  government 
would  be  tolerated  by  a  people  of  oar  history  and  traditions.  But 
the  life  of  a  democracy  depends  on  oontlnned  peace.  Our  own 
progress  and  derdopment  Is  so  interwoven  wtth  the  maintenance 
of  denKieratlc  matttutlans  that  Z  do  not  bdleve  even  a  prolonged 
and  dlMstrous  war  could  ahake  our  adhoenoe  to  the  prtnclplee 
on  which  our  Bqrablle  waa  founded  and  maintained.  But  I  do 
bdleve  that  a  wealthy  democracy  such  ss  ours  might  be  aerlonaly 
^t»^vi.^  under  the  aii^wi  enaurt^  burdens  of  f «*'*»«— '  war. 

However.  I  fed  that  preeervatlan  of  self-govezzunent  In  naUona 
not  soflrndy  rooted  in  democracy  as  our  own  would  be  dllllnilt  In 
a  major  war.  Keceaaarily  a  war  makea  for  centralisation  of  power 
and  anthoEtty.  This  may  tend  toward  In^erlallam  and  the  atrophy 
of  democratic  Institutions.  While  our  prime  conoem  la  with  our 
own  country  we  can  only  oheerve  wtth  anxiety  any  disturbance  In 
any  other  aectlan  of  the  world  that  might  In  any  way  Interfere 
with  the  freest  and  fnUest  development  of  eelf -gownmoit. 

Tonl^bt  we  vrould  be  leaa  than  frank  If  we  did  not  siprssi 
concern  over  the  gathering  douda  of  Intematkmal  dlaoord  that 
are  clearly  vlalhle  In  some  quartera.  Theae  douds  do  not  nacaa- 
sarlly  portend  a  general  storm.  Indeed  the  very  aetlouaneaa  of  the 
situation  la  a  t^fc^nangw  to  moderate  slatmiiin  to  exert  every 
pnitwknrm  fag  peaco.  Certainly  the  fervent  hope  of  every  American 
Is  that  sanity  will  prevail  and  that  rational  diplomacy  win  find  the 
way  to  a  preservation  of  peace. 

Aa  »tynmrti^nm  our  duty  l8  to  keep  oursdvea  anthdy  alocffrooa 
any  poeslble  Involvement  In  International  dlqputea.  By  continued 
eordlal  relatlonsblpe  with  all  cuumilea.  by  the  malntenanoe  of  the 
Prealdent'a  good-nelghbar  policy,  we  auiy  be  aUe  to  exercise  a 
friendly  but  detached  Inftuenee  for  peace.  If.  deqtite  all  efforta. 
war  imh^plly  aasaUs  any  part  of  the  world,  our  own  duty  ti 
crystal  clear.    We  must  save  our  people  from  Us  horrors. 

As  members  of  the  American  Legion,  aa  men  wtth  a  flrst-hand 
knowledge  of  war.  my  comradea.  we  have  a  spedal  duty  In  pre- 
aervlng  the  peace.  We  can  render  aid  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
Government  In  ktup'T^g  our  peqjde  calm  ta  a  duel  motive  tempest 
of  a  general  war. 

Flnt,  it  seems  to  me.  we  ahould  keep  our  own  country  ade- 
quatdy  eeenre  i^atnet  attaclr.  We  have  no  thought  of  aggrea- 
don  against  any  country.  At  the  same  time  we  ahould  maintain 
our  def ensee  to  the  extent  utKtmmTf  to  peotact  ouradvea  against 
attack,  against  aggreaalon  of  others. 

In  aU  dlq>utee  between  foreign  oountrlea.  which  do  not  dtaeetly 
Invcdve  the  United  Strtea.  we  should  uee  our  inlluance  to  aee  that 
our  pec^de  nuUntain  the  atrtcteat  neutrality.  This  doee  not  mean 
mere  statutory  neutrality.  We  should  obeerve  the  n>int  as  wdl 
as  the  letter  of  neutrality.  As  Woodrow  WOsoa  aald,  wt  should 
be  neutral  In  thought  aa  wdl  aa  in  deed.  If  wmt  unhappily  eoenea 
to  other  nations  our  people  should  remain  eabn  and  detached, 
we  dkould  reatot  an  attenqifta  by  every  group,  no  matter  how  wdl- 
Intentloned.  to  bring  emotional  preasure  to  bear  on  our  eountry 
to  take  Miy  aettan  that  might  be  oonstrasd  as  bdng  either  legally 
or  morany  unneutraL  We  should  not  attempt  to  paaa  monl 
Judgment  on  bemgerents.  VtequentlT  It  la  dlflleult  for  hlsttxlans 
after  years  of  research  to  determine  the  war  guflt  of  belUgetenta. 
Baw  much  more  dlflleult  Is  It  for  us  to  determine  the  guilty 
trader  strees  of  emotion  and  under  the  preawue  of  conflicting  and 
mirieartiTig  propaganda.  We  must  not  attempt  aa  Individuals  or 
as  a  Nation  to  pass  moral  Judgment  on  aottvtUes  of  other  na- 
tions whan  there  are  wwrtllcita  between  peopiea  or  betweau 
countries. 

It  Is  In  attempting  to  pass  moral  judgment  on  the  imnUtea  aad 
responsibilities  of  other  natkma  that  the  danger  Ilea.  Sueh  aa 
action  might  eaaOy  be  the  first  step  toward  Involving  ouradves 
In  hostumee.  It  may  be  noted  tlMt  It  Is  ptedsdy  la  this  raqpeet 
that  numy  of  vm  who  most  earnestly  aad  alaaddy  wish  to  avoid 
war  show  our  tnooaalstaney.  WO  rightly  abhor  war.  But  we  aie 
often  the  flnt  to  peee  moral  judgment  aad  to  take  aides 
beuigerents.  GencraUy  because  of  our  racial 
of  our  moat  honest  and  dacere  peaee  loylaf  cttlBd 
thoee  who  advocate  guvenunantal  Intel fewnee  er 
action,  the  very  ooneequeneee  of  whldk  are  i^it  to 
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Whiles  thai  efts  a.  we  are  justlflad  hi  dewtag  the 
with  anieh  eoooera,  there  Is  no  aeed  of  belag  uadidy 
I<t  us.  ttien.  ifftatn  from  mcrd  Judgmeats, 
propaganda  direeted  toward  lawrfdag  ua  la 
oppoae  aay  preasuie  caarted  by  our 
that  might  htwee  sueh  a  coiMeqiWM 
what,  we  have,  the  grsatert  barttege  ever  given  to  any 
And  so  aa  f^wgiiwiialras.  while  we  enjoy  the  aai 
recollections  that  come  vrlth  this  fine  convention,  let 
ttae  xaapoeialbUltf  that  Is  property  ours,    fts  wiIsibim  if 
aa  ddc  leadias  m  our  mmrnimltlae,  let  us  atdks 
Let  ua  Inaist  oa  an  adequate  daceaaa  TTt*MHIi 

Kity  agatDst  any  attadc 
radvea  aad  wtth  att  tlaa 
forward  towart  the  pramlaad  land  of 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  T.  BERNARD 

OP  imQaESOTA 

IK  THE  H0T7SE  OF  REFRESEMTATIVES 
Thmndag,  /iiig  t9, 19ST 


BT  BON.  JOHN  T.  BBRIIABDk  OV 
CnV  JULTS8,  19ST 


Mr.  BBKNARD.  Ify.  Bpeaka,  nndv  tttt  leftfe  to  edand 
my  remazta  In  the  Rsooks.  I  indnde  the  f  ollafwliic  addieag 
which  I  deiivend  yeetoday  over  the  radio; 

caiuwe  dx  woeaaae 

Ladtea  aad  gentlemen  of  the  radio  andlenea,  to  *««w*«»*«  of 
American  vrorldng  men  and  women  the  letters  C.  I.  O.  are  the 
caU  letters  of  hope.  C.  I.  O.  The  caU  edioes  In  the  mtnea,  the 
adlls,  the  factories  of  Amarlca.  Oflloe  wmkaa  hear  It  above  the 
clicking  of  typewilteia.  Sh^i  woikera  hear  It  far  oat  at  eea. 
In  the  cotton  patch  aad  the  beet  flelda.  men  and 
to  Usten.  Organlael  Win  a  better  life  for  youxaelf.  for  aU 
canst 

Bundreds  of  thousanda  of  wcalUBts  answer  the  caU  aad  Jala 
the  O.  Z.  O.  New  votoee  take  tm  the  cry.  9eak  to  the  etm  uaor- 
ganlaed  mflllnna  Aeroes  Aoaenca  the  ean  rings  out:  "Join  oar 
raakst    B^  make  the  union  stroogr 


But  another  woioe  is  hsard.  a  voioo  of 
ahoute  at  Johastowa.  whiapars  la  ttos 
booms  In  the  odumns  of  daUy  pepers.  "Beware  of  the  CL  LO.".  1$ 
says.  Yesterday  It  called  Weddent  Booeevelt  a  Ooaununlst.  lb- 
It  dteeovers  ttat  OoauBunlste  have  osptured  tha  ■etaoDs 

It  aaks  the  qussliea:  "Are 
down  the  reed  to  red  vevaloUaBr* 
Are  theyt    uuida  wcrfeers  deouad  Jobs  aad  job  saamlij.    Is  It 
ravoltitlonaty  to  want  workT   Thay  demand  a  tdr 
m^to  chooea  the  ^inkasmini  who  wUl 
bergfltn  la  made.    Amsrleaa  wmkaii 
eeot  abdtsr.  proper  domtng.    Did  someoae  have  to  fly~ 
pde  frpm  Buasla  to  taU  Amarleaaa  1" 

epportualty  for  tbalr 


iua.too."   What  la  ttie  truth  about  the  O.  I.  O.T 
What  Is  the  truthf    Tou  mast  lad  out.    Tou 
built  a  f ortaao  oa  the 
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ttletoolata^ 

BBaz.eLSw 
tan  jou  the  truth,  as  X 


to  the  tarn- 


«a4s 
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«Mf  an  wtnnlBg  abettar 
'  no  »*'»*«^«*»*(l  In  Mtnna* 


- 


danwrin  of  tlM 

tho  eolL    Tboy  ai« 
But 

O.  I.  O.  CUM.    Whjt 
Um  fteaMT-Labor  admlnlatimttOB  oC  my  State  wm  no* 
tolante  Tlotonee.    Baeanaa  Mlmieaote'a  Oovaraor.  Bmar  A.  Ban- 
that  Tlotakoa  la  bOM  OMda,  tat  boas  purpoaaa.    Gor- 
worketa,  thair  long  pottanea.  their  reqiaet  fbr 
And  ba  knova  tha  tairotlata  ot  tag  hualnf ,  tha  tewtoaakan 
tnr  to  lapaal  hj  gooflia  and  fena  tha  Wagnar  Act  thar  ooold 
not  lapaal  In  tha  oonrta.    Ihera  la  law  and  ocdar  In  ICnnaaota. 

^^^  -  tha  lafal  zlfhta  ol  worketa  to 

to  tarsain  ooOaettvalj.  to  atrfka;  baoanae  ha  datenda  their 
-  thnga,  boaa  Tlgllanta 


iMkat 


SSr 

to 


mto  labor  dl^nrtaat    Hot  the 

imotganJaad baale  tn'liMlilwa    iiiliilin  and 

Jolnlnff  the  O.  X.  O.    Our  amaU  in- 

ara  growmg  Into  vnkm  tovna.    Oar  white  ooUar 

-    MM  Jotntaac  nnlonab    Acrteultoral  and  ean- 

0.-X.O.    Hia  powartol  railroad  vmkna  give 

to  ttM  new  jnofait.    Oar  famera  atand  ahoolder 

vtth  cttj  wortun.    Oar  mlddla  daai.  flghtlng  agalnat 

high  tana,  and  high  utmtj  ratea,  tarns  to  the  unions 


high 
for  haip. 

The  people  of  Mlnnaanta  a>*  not  afraid  of  the  big.  bad  C.  I.  O. 
^icif .  they  know  who  la  TC^wnalbla  for  vtalenoa.  Not  workera. 
Hot  onlona.  Mlimaaiifa  people  know,  beoansa  there  has  been  no 
l)hHHli*w*  In  MliiiMiiila  Tbara  haa  bean  no  Tfadenoe  slnoe  the 
Ptomar-ZAhor  admlnlstratlaB  told  tha  boaaaa^  *nroa  cant  get  away 
with  mnrdv 


wk 


It  hat  tha  wattmt  or  tha  ankma  that  bring  Tlolence  to  a 
Moat  of  tha  great  O.  X.  O.  organisation  drive  of  the 
i  half  haa  bean  aeeoofiUabad  peacefully,  without 


In  the  textile  luJualij  BBora  than  140j000  workers  have 
baneflta  through  union  oontraeto  alnoe  the  O.  L  O.  driie  in  tes- 
The  hantkfwfw  at  the  C.  I.  Cr-Oia  United  ICne 
the  Aat^amated  Clothing  Workera,  the  International 
Humaiit  "W^akara  liaTa  bean  .iinlrinlaart  for  yean.  They 
a  Iflsv  record  of  ooUectlTe  bargaining,  of  contracts  made  in 
good  faith  and  faithfully  kqii. 

■van  In  ataal  tlw  graat  t***»'g*»«*"  of  antlonlan  policy — 4eojOOO 
alaal  wuikata  ware  ocganlaad  by  peaceful  meana  Three  hundred 
aad  tw«nty-elg^  atad  companlaa.  meiadlng  the  powerful  United 
Statea  Btad  Corperatlen.  haive  algnad  eontraete  with  the  O.  I.  O. 

Only  Toea  Gtrdler  and  the  tyruita  of  TJttle  Steel"  defy  the  law. 
Tbea  OMlar  will  bargain— with  Tom  Girdler.    Tom  Glrdler  will 

Ttam  Glrdler  win  chooae  a  dummy  to  np- 
kt  tha  atael  workera.    Or  he  wont  play  baU. 
What  wtMld  yon  do  if  you  wore  up  agahiat  Ibm  Glrdler?    Tba 
O.  I.  O.  uaad  Ite  hwt  legal  remadlw    the  rlghte  to  strike  and  to 
i  It  waant  atrlksa  and  pieketa  that  brought  violence 
the  ataai  towna. 

Oompara  irtiat  happened  In  antoa  with  what  happened  in  steaL 
1  Ifotera  aMka.  m  ^dto  of  all  the  noiaa  about  stt-downs. 
ma  almoat  whoQy  free  from  vloianoe.  Workera  sat  in  the  factortea 
lot  waaka,  aad  no  ptupaity  waa  damaged.  Wortets  reqwct  prop- 
arty,  aa  they  napeet  law.  Boaaea  remct  properly,  too.  It's  one 
thhag  to  ilioot  workera.  It^  anottier  to  damage  an  tixpma/tn  m»- 
'~  yoa  own  the  —****«'**  Auto  ^wrfcata  were  sitting  down 
In  the  ante  factorlaa.    The  marthlnea  saved  the 

vlolenoe  In  the 


It 
andthadapoty 


and  aoddcn  death. 

have  been  wounded.   Bvery 

a  atrttae  ^nqtothlasr.   All  the  cope 

strike  dv^  are  alive  and  wall. 


ttotratht   Ob 


What  Is 

Day.  In  Chicago.  10  persona  ware  kmed. 

brutally  dubbed.   All 


."    The  Chicago  coro- 
.**    The  Ohieego  TMbone 


real  taU  the  truth.    It  tttowad  tha 

to  fun  lainat  acraas  tha  open  praina. 

of  the  pottOB.  tho  aampanf  ohAa  in  their 

Glvfl  UhertlSB  OMnmtttee  told 

■erlMn  did  not  bring  vlolenoe 

by  Ttaa  QMIar  and  the  Chlcego 


%o  MaHlIlaB*  Otikx  where  two 

tn  front  of  a  L  a  handgnartets. 

Bd  a  alaal  wortar  died.    Tet, 

ngM  to  a*  tor  n  UvtBg  WMa^ 

tha  fiibaioai  aalaiy  of  ilTBgOOO  tn  IfML 

br  the  aaearttiaa  and 


V  tho  O.  X.  a  «r 


If  you  look  back  over  American  labor  history,  you  win  find  the 
answer.  The  C.  I.  O.  did  not  bring  violence  to  the  labor  move- 
ment. There  was  violence  at  Homestead,  at  Ludlow,  long  before 
the  C.  L  O.  was  bom.  Violence  does  not  stop  with  the  O.  L  O. 
It  threatens  every  union  worker,  without  asking  to  see  his  union 
card.  It  does  not  spare  workers  who  belong  to  the  A.  P.  of  L. 
jQst  a  few  weeks  ago  two  A.  F.  of  L.  workers  were  shot  down  at 
Alcoa,  Tenn. 

BCAD  TH>  MOHAWK  VALLST   FLAK 

If  you  want  to  learn  the  whole  truth  about  boss  violence,  yon 
can  learn  it  best  from  the  bosses  themselves.  Sometlmee  thuj 
tell  the  truth.  If  they  think  you  are  not  listening.  They  told 
the  truth  In  a  strange  document  called  the  Mohawk  Valley  plan. 

It  happened  this  way:  In  the  spring  of  1936  an  A.  F.  of  L. 
local  called  the  Remington-Rand  worlEers  out  on  strike,  iir. 
James  Rand  and  his  associates  worked  out  a  plan  for  breaking 
that  strike.  It  was  so  good  that  they  made  the  American  liCanu-  i 
facturers*  Association  a  present  of  their  brain  child.  The  Mohawk 
Valley  plan  is  so  good  that  the  steel  companies,  and  particularly  < 
Republic  Steel,  used  It  in  the  present  strike.  It  is  so  good  that 
It  will  be  used  again. 

Part  of  this  plan  is  a  trick  to  fool  you — you.  the  noostrlking 
cttiaens;  you,  the  small-business  i>eople — ^the  public. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  condemned  the  Mohawk 
Valley  pUm.  The  Board  describes  the  plan  fully  in  ite  decision 
In  the  Remington-Rand  case.  I  have  time  to  read  you  only  one 
aectlon  of  the  plan,  section  2.    I  quote: 

"When  a  strike  is  called,  raise  high  the  banner  of  law  and 
order,  thereby  causing  the  community  to  maaa  legal  and  ptdloa 
weapons  against  a  wholly  imagined  violence." 

The  community — ^that's  you.  The  whcdly  imagined  violence— 
that* s  the  C.  I.  O.  violence  you  have  been  hearing  so  much  about. 
The  Mohawk  Valley  plan  tells  about  the  real  violence,  too.  The 
only  real  violence  there  Is — the  boss  violence. 

It  tells  about  the  press  campaign  against  the  wortcera — all 
workers  who  try  to  organize.  Study  the  Mohawk  Valley  plan. 
Dont  be  fooled  again.    Write  and  ask  me  to  send  you  a  copy. 

Not  the  Mohawk  Valley  plan — rot  all  the  piftnTMa^  vlolenoe  of 
the  boeace    will  stop  American  wjrkers  from  organizing. 

They  are  ready  to  struggle,  to  sacrlllce  for  that  better  life. 
O.  I.  O.,  C.  L  C.  Organize  I  Defend  your  legal  rlghte  Defend 
the  rlghte  of  all  who  work.  American  worlcers  hear  the  call  and 
answer.  Now  they  call  to  ua — to  you — ^for  understanding  and 
support  They  are  our  people,  the  •  people  who  produce  oar 
wealth.    We  cannot  fall  them.    For  their  future  la  our  own. 


The  Supreme  Court 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Jvly  28. 1937 


XDTTORIAL  BY  DAVID  LAWRXNCB 


Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  tbe  Rkcors,  I  include  the  foDowlng 
editorial  by  David  Lawi^nce  appearing  in  the  United  States 
News  under  date  of  July  19.  1937: 

[nt»n  the  United  States  News  of  July  19.  1937] 
^■■AUi*  Tak«s  th«  Oavsl — ^Passqvg  or  Ssnatos  Roanraoir  liaT 
RaviAL  THi  HAin>  or  Fat«  as  anmra  Nrw  GxmtANai  to  ths  Oai^ 
LAHT  Oboxtp  or  ICkn  Who  Abb  Pichtino  to  Pbxbbbtx  thz  Imds- 
rauaxat  or  Otm  TaxaimAL  or  Jxranca — ^Th«  Ttn  or  Dicxaxoa- 
IS  Soow  TO  Com 


Death  atalked  the  aisle  of  the  Senate  last  week— came  unan- 
nounoed.  unheralded,  bringing  a  message  from  the  Chief  Xsecntlva 
of  Human  Destiny. 

In  the  preeence  of  death,  men  are  humble.  They  take  meaaore 
of  thehr  eoula.  their  ambitions,  and  the  honors  they  covet.  They 
ue  wont  on  such  occaalons  to  appraise  the  meanhig  of  etery  con- 
nict  and  to  ask  themselves  the  significance  of  life  Itaelf. 

IX  at  such  time  there  comes  a  ray  of  light,  a  flash  of  suldanoe 

to  mnmlnate  the  paths  that  must  be  trod— «>e  patha  of  aerrioe 

^?I?*?.  .  *^  man— then  the  patriotic  aona  who  pa«  on  hava 
not  Uved  In  vain. 

J^  !S?P^  ^^^L"^*  ^***  ^*^<*  **»  *»«»<»  of  Ood  waa  thruat 
in  the  Oon^ees  of  the  United  Stotea  last  week.  The  «H<«ft>tTi 
wtK>  ma^  hlmaelf  the  ruler  of  1304MX>,000  aoula  had  laaued  hla 
orders.  He  had  commanded  the  Congress  to  bow  to  hla  will.  Be 
had  eeohewed  the  forms  of  tradition.  He  had  auoerlmpoeed  his 
~KrH^«l"lP?***  J*"  ^^  "»»'*'  <"  •  nationa  destiny.  He 
SSt  J^^^^*^^  ''°**P**  Robinson  to  break  down  the 
ifUtt  oc  a  herato  oppoaltlon,  a  group  who  ftn^it  valiantly  to 


tha  giwtt  prtM^ile  of  Amertoan  dei  imwj  at  y  C  he  ayaleui 
of  ehocka  and  halanoea  whereby  thrae  oonrdtnate  laaachea  of 
government  keep  Amarloa  from  tha  ^zanny  of  a  Hltlar,  a  Stalin, 
or  a  IfuaaoUUL 

m  hla  heart.  Joe  BdMnaon  knew  tha*  tha  method  waa  wrong, 
Hbm  plan  waa  Illnaory,  and  the  scheme  a  dangeroua  preeedent.  In 
hla  fldtflty  to  his  commander  the  majortty  leader  oonanled  hlmaelf 
with  the  f  edmg  that  the  objective  waa  r^t — an  ImpcDvament  In 
lodldal 


littte  by  llttte,  however,  the  objective  waa  aoIUed  by  tbe  taint  of 
Fraaldentlal  maladroltneaa  and  artMmlng,  Tha  plan  to  ref cam  tha 
Judicial  qratem  atood  out  only  aa  a  priest  for  the  teqpMttaa  of 
power — pwaonal  power. 

The  mlnarlty  of  yeatoday  waa  beromtng  a  majortty.  A  amall 
group  of  opponsnta  demolished  argument  after  argument  In  debate. 
The  Nation  waa  profoundly  Impreaaed  by  the  devastating  foroe  of 
the  defenders  of  the  Oonstitutlon.  Benatora.  Paprusentatlvee.  lead- 
ers of  public  oplnkm.  vrho  had  atanchly  supported  Mr.  Booaevdt 
for  leelettton  in  1980,  cried  out  to  him  to  paiiati  to  ponder  the 
perlla  of  human  faiUbUlty-^to  tranaform  hurt  pride  into  gkwloaa 
tolerance  and  far  easing  wladom.  to  make  of  hla  retreat  a  genuine 
vlctary  for  American  inatitutiona. 

But  an  this  waa  futile — the  master  In  the  White  Hdnae  set  np 
hla  own  Judgment  agalnat  hla  boeom  frienda.  hla  leadera,  hla  de- 
tendara,  hla  Uberala,  hla  Ueutenanta  who  had  fooght  only  a  few 
montha  before  aa  comrades  at  hla  aide  in  a  triumphant  campaign 

Some  of  ua,  saddened  by  the  loaa  of  a  beloved  statesman,  thought 
that  at  last  had  come  the  mellow  mood  that  makea  leghdatlTe  com- 
batants see  the  error  of  thehr  way.  It  waa  auggeated  that  maybe  the 
Frealdent  would  agree  to  let  tbe  cauae  of  Judicial  reform  be  attained 
by  tile  paasage  of  a  conatttutlonal  amendment  providing  a  compul- 
aory  retirement  of  JUatioes  at  78  years  of  age.  It  i^ipeered  to  be  tba 
only  real  compmmlae  the  Objective  would  be  attained  and  tta 
Supreme  Court  would  be  qiared  the  laah  of  Iteeoutive  eontrol  ao 
manlfeat  In  the  plan  to  punUti  the  preecnt  membeia  of  the  Gonrt 

Indepenc' 


of  an 


ident  Judgment. 


aWOBT  TMCaCB  THAX  FUatHMt  mnBfM  n 


leaOy 


for  their 


The  opportunt^  waa  there  fOr  a  great  stroke,  a 
of  strategy.    Tha  hour  for  a  mantfeatation  of 
at  hand. 

But  Ftanklln  Delano  Booaevelt  had  become  a  vkjttm  of  hla  own 
wrath.  He  could  not  aobordinate  facing  to  thinking.  Defeat 
upoet  hla  polae.  He  laaued  a  letter  to  Senator  Babxlkt  aoeoalng 
tile  members  of  fats  own  party  of  doing  an  indecent  thing  tn  al- 
legedly violating  tbe  period  of  mourning.  Be  forgot  timt  hla  own 
letter  waa  a  r*'P*^Wir  oommlsaton  of  tte  vary  r'^vrrrr  of  whftob  he 
had  oomplalned,  He  orariooked  the  action  of  tbe  Demooratle 
Govemor  of  Indiana  In  atanrtlng  on  the  White  HOuae  stepa  after 
a  oonf  ercooe  wltii  tbe  President  aad  teUtog  the  preas  that  tbe 
Demoeratio  organlaatlon  would  not  totemte  tbe  renomlnation  nest 
vear  of  Senator  Vair  MVn.  who  had  f oogbt  the  Court  bllL  That 
Interview  given  a  tew  houn  after  the  death  of  Joe  Rohlnann  opened 
old  wounds  on  Oapttol  Hill.    It  deatrojed  an  chanoe  of  harmony. 

Thla.  however,  waa  not  alL  lAr.  Booaevidt  told  the  Amerioaa 
peopte  In  a  puhUe  atetanasnt  on  ttie  morning  beiopa  tha  Wi■«»l^■«^»«^^^ 
funeral  that  alnoe  IS  Stotea  oould  blo^  an  amendment  to  tba 
Oonatttutkm.  he  did  not  believe  In  the  eAcaey  of  the  mode  nra- 
acrlbed  In  tbe  Oonstitatton  ttssif  for  maldng  amendmants.  Be 
InalBtad  that  a  mandate  had  beam  gtvan  him  In  the  laat 
BEb  left  tba  plain  Inf eranoe  that  &la  eaopowersd  him  to 
the  traditional  formula  for  changing  the  Oonatttotian. 

116  dooument  that  haa  come  from  ttw  pen  of  VtankUn  Booaavail 


Be  pen 
haa  ever  ocnvleted  him  ao  dearly  of  faulty  Judgment.    Xven  if  ba 

broad  objaottve  of  Judicial  reform  In 


it  only  to  elotbe  *^*^ 
garmento  of  preaent-day  reallam.  pointing  to  the  awlft-movlng 
•Mate  of  a  dbaoClo  worid  aa  tbe  rsaaoa  tar  rwhlng  wUb  haato 
to  aodal  lef arm.  Mr.  Booaovalt  ooold  not  hava  piaead  In  hte  own 
path  a  greater  obatructioa  than  to  tan  tba  Amsrtoan  peoipto  tha* 
one  man's  Judgment  waa  wlaer  than  tbe  Judgmente  of  all  tha 
~  mm  of  hla  party. 


Preaident  Booaevait  woold 
a  eonmieut  tf  he  hMl  beard  It.    Bar  be 
hlmwlf  aa  tha  maatar  of  legMallia  mwnkat     Ik  Is 
atonal  behavior,  however,  nor  tbe  eooraa  ot  lagldattva 
which  Mr.  Booaevelt  baa  lacked  knowtodga.    Ik  la 
he  haa  failed  to  underrtand  human  nature. 

Yean  of  reading  of  memoranda  wKl  yeara  of 
dbjeetivea  of  aodal  reform  have  lad  tbe 
reaUtiea.    Be  doeant  understand  minorltiee  or  their 
democracy.    He  ones  qimka.  to  be  aure.  la 
mInacttleB  toot  this  WM  mere 
ao*  the  practloal  atoC  of  oonorete 


Today  mlaorttiea  plead  for  protection.    They 
eameatiy  to  a  man  obeeaaed  with  vlalanary  notiona  of  aodal 
but  Incapable  of  truly  leading  the  Nation  to  the  attatameat  of 
them. 

On  thla  page  not  eo  long  ago  the  prediction  waa  made  that  tba 
real  liberals  would  seme  day  be  dWUustoned  aa  they  eaw  tba 
would-be  leader  of  a  great  liberal  advance  in  America  fall  by  the 
wayalde,  caught  In  tbe  meahea  of  his  own  tangled  web  of  poUtical 
Intrigue  -and  manipulations. 

Today  aa  we  survey  tha  govamnMatal  aoaas  we  peroelva  a  onoa 
popular  leader  <hattia1ng  hla  own  popularity,  dotog  It  Inadvert- 
entiy.  of  course,  but  through  the  aame  method  that  men  agato  and 
again  m  world  history  have  oveReaehed  themaelvea  by  falling  to 
dlacover  tha  fallibility  of  their  own  Judgmente. 

The  debacle  cornea  within  leaa  than  6  montha  after  the  begin* 
nlng  of  a  aeoond  term  in  tb0  Prealdsnity.  What  doee  It  aagnr  for 
the  next  three  and  a  half  yeara?  Oan  etnhbamaaaa  aad  pride  of 
poaltion  be  overDome  or  do  they  but  lead  to  further  fMetkm.  to 
more  dogged  manlfeatattana  of  balllgeraaey  and  atrlto  within  tba 
Nation? 

Mr.  Booaav^  baa  tfiown  tiliiMrtT  atrangely  unraqpoaaNa  to  tba 
auggeetteas  Ibat  eome  from  tntelUgaat  groupa— be  baa  evaa  tbrua* 
aalde  the  men  who  until  now  have  supported  him.  Can  aucfa  a 
President  be  brom^t  to  hla  aanaaa  by  any  other  metbod  aaoept  by 
the  gradual  aUbteaettoa  from  hla  olBoe  of  the  vaa*  ppiwi  eoea 
beatowed  upon  him? 

It  aeema  etear  tba*  wa  ebaU  aooa  face  tbe  aeld  teat  of  wbetiiar 
or  not  we  have  a  dletatortfyp.  If  tbe  Oongrem  can  taka  back  that 
wlileh  It  haa  given  then  we  are  stiU  a  denrwtraey.  But  If  tba 
eontrol  of  pubOe  funda,  the  anoratlcw  of  fkvora  aad  tha  mteoaa 
of  government  bureaaa  to  earry  on  poMtieal  propaganda  eam*- 
pat^  among  tiie  maaa  of  votna.  Is  aot  to  be  rtlelodgail.  than 
bureaucracy  may  paraetuate  ttadf  aad  tbe  dyaaaty  of  oaa  ama  wHI 
ba  faateaed  on  tba  alaotorate  for  aa  tnaaflatte  ported  of  yuaia 

A  Preaident  wbo  aaya  tha*  tbe  Oonatltutkm  ahaU  be  inpudlared 
bacaaaeour  foNfathars  laalatad  on  ratiflratlon  of  ainiiBrtmanta  by 
three-fourths  of  the  Statea  win  ao*  beattate  to  violate  tba  ua*- 
wrttten  precept  about  tbftd  lei  ma 

TlM  oauatty  aaea  fkaiddla  Booeevidt  laeaalad  today  aa  a  maa 
burning  wtth  an  uncpiendiable  deaira  for  power— true  annngh.  aa 
be  rationallaea  tt,  a  power  songlkt  for  benevolan*  puipoam  but 
with  hla  own  faiMMe  JndgiMent  aaaklag  tba  laterpratattea  of  wba* 

The  un  to  padE  tha  Supreme  Oourt  epaaa  tba  ofm  «C  tba 
itry  to  Om  palnaWe  daagem  of  oaa-man  gownaiant.    It  dla- 
K  the  laagtaa  to  whlebonaawa  laapoattlaa  of  powar  wtn  go 
toattatabia 


aurFuaiiaa 


nr  um  bt  tbmmmsb 


who  toda: 
bilagleet 


R  la  BO  aecret  that  thoae  men  In 
the  Ptealdenya  scheme  do  so  in  fear  and 
band  of  a  White  Houae  syatem  of  political 
ugaa.  them  in  the  prlmarlea  or  tbe  electtaae  neat  year.  He  la  a 
befogged  human  who  doea  no*  aee  through  the  veneer  of  artlftdal 
loyalty,  how  traaaparent  la  the  e»«alled  ac^port  of  tha  Prcal- 
dentiB  idan.  Doea  no  oae  dare  to  apprlae  Mr.  Booaevelt  tba*  to 
lean  on  a  coipa  of  ayriophante  for  advloa  Is  to  find  ttaaraanenq^ 
reed? 

nie  tragedy  of  MT.  Booeevtifa  bluader  to  iwrslsMiig  to  the  plaa 
to  "pack"  the  Oourt  waa  oottlned  to  that  incredible  lettsr  writ- 
ten to  Senator  Berkley  dmnanding  action  on  a  defeated  maaauva. 
The  missive  waa  petulance  totensUled.  It  lacked  the  amoothly 
written  or  easy  flowing  sentences  of  an  earlier  Booaeveltian  atyla. 
nnhan>Uy  tt  aaemed  to  reflect  only  tba  m  temper  of  a  wmful  ant»* 
crat  who  had  been  rroaaert,  hla  pmpuee  tbwarted  by  atatasBMB 
courageous  enough  to  act  to  aoccrdance  wtth  the  dktetee  of  tbair 
own  consdencea. 

One  of  the  Benatora  who  waa  aa  Inttmate  friend  of  Joe 
uaed  to  quote  tba  latter  aa  having  once  cried  out  to  t 
houra  of  thetr  mntual  oonfldeneee:  "CKve  ote  a 
served  to  CosigreBa— and  than  let  aaa.  O  Ciod, 
Senater 


Tba  Aaaerloan  Oonrtttuttan  li  Juat  180  yaars  old.  Ikl 
Itvtag  diarter  of  a  great  people.    Ttader  It 
adjuited  to  oncr  anoCber  and  national 
Mbfwhare  to  the  world  haa  equity  and  Juatiee' 
aa  to  tbia  docuBaaa*  by  wl^d&  a  tm' 
knit  togetbar  tnto  a  repuUto  of  taoBaoL 

It  la  perhapa  tranapiring  tha*  tba  Ood  of  our  fatbere,  wbo 
watched  over  tba  founders  of  tba  BepubUe  to  tbalr  hour  of 
travail,  tat  uialuanBtm  to  tan  ua  now  to  tboae  days  of  Ooaatitu- 
tional  erlato  tba*  we  aniat  not  deepatr.  Can  tt  bo  tha*  through 
the  eraaiUe  of  raoaa*  eoasbat  baa  baea  vmaiheafad  wt  Iba  gnld- 
aaoa  to  bm  that  America  aana  the  oonstitational  method  may 
beeome  a  ihamWes  of  human  anardiy?  Are  we  hUad  to  the 
vlgUaate  moveaaeate  to  tba  Mlddla  Weat  aad  the  wrath  that 
eonaae  wtaea  ettteana  are  goaded  to  tba  point  of  eaUema  aaotflea 
for  the  pieeetiation  of  human  Ubarty? 

Btateemandi^  Is  true  when  it  aooepte  the  tearhlnge  of  Dlvlno 
Provldeaee.  wliea  tt  pared  vee  to  the  aational  adjoatmeat  of  hu- 
maaa  to  ens  aaotbar  tbe  fntiltty  of  etiefinpteil  uaurpaUoa  ef  tba 
power  that  God  aloaa  eaa  aaetdee. 

Men  riaa  to  great  helgbto  under  our  demoeratio  order,  but  ttiay 
fan  neverthdeee  to  greater  deptha  wlien  they  defy  the  rulaa  of 
bnman  eiperienee.  It  le  given  to  aU  of  ua  but  a  brief  tiaaa  to  do 
our  part  for  ttie  Improvement  of  the  world  to 
creator  to  Hla  wladom  haa  permitted  na  to  Itea. 
cannot  be  rewrttten  oaoe  tt  la  made.   Aa  Tbomaa  Ong  wrote: 


*^Caa  atorlad  um  or  aalmatad 

Batfk  to  tte  maaaton  can  the  flaMlag 


'^ 
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. daj  towaid  tta* 

urgi  to  Xitltp  iBbsp  AoMrtca  ttM 

n  bM  ilMd  tts  blood  to  iwJtitatn     ttom  iplrlt  of  CSaj 
'.  «f  **-'**—  aatf  Ifantiall.  ot  UaaOn  mad  WMbtngton. 

tOdBf  iB  tlM  galtaBt  BMB   1&  COBfIWi  wbo  Bro 

topMtact  Ite  ladqMOdaDM  of  ttao  SapNmo  Ooort  o(  tbe 
noj  vin  win  bwMiM  tiMir  cmm  Is  juat;  it  is 


OOtf  MMIMS  IB 

H  wfll  bo  wrmsB 


vrnvs  Bis  weadw  to  p«f otm.  MSfbe 
«Kr  tbst  by  tbs  mrMldo  band  oC  f  sts 
la  UtT  from  tbs  psrUs  at  dletstanbip. 
Iteybs.  too^  tt  wm  bs  ssM  1b  tbs  apMt  at  tbs  pcopbets  at  old  tbst 
ss  tbspsqpls  tasmad  buBkUltj  sad  trus  sscrtflos  Ood  took  the 
gaifsl  B&omaU  bi  tbs  ooBiissi  at  bumsa  hopss  sad  taxnsd  us  tnm 
tbs  nits  of  BsUMUBssirnypoalsf .  sad  psrsonsl  smltftloa  to  the 
oidsrly  rotttss  of  matnsi  be^ilnsM.  tolsnacs.  sad  siinpls  honesty. 

of  dSOSBt  gOVSnUBSBt. 


Retreatiog  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OFMICmGAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondag,  Jnt»  2$,  1937 

Mr.  GIIAWFC»IX  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  past  several 
yeeit  the  Oaogr«a>  of  the  U&lted  States,  the  President,  and 
lPH<wii>Mif  ci  tbb  CaMnrt  have  taken  many  steps  in  the  name 
of  worid  peace.  Some  of  the  major  acts  may  be  classified 
onder  the  folkmins  headings: 

(a)  PMnge  of  act  anthnriiilng  the  making  of  redproeal 
trade  agreements. 

(b)  BeduettoD  tn  tariff  duties  on  goods  imported  from 
other  cwmtiies  mider  aathortty  of  the  flexible  provisions  of 
the  tariff  act  and  eacecutlon  of  trade  agreements  with  Canada. 

other  countztes  in  South  America  and 


(c)  Anthortatloii  of  the  purchase  of  gold  produced  in 
other  parts  of  Um  world  at  a  price  of  $35  per  ounce. 

<d)  Anthoriiatlon  of  the  pnrrhase  of  silver  from  sihrer- 
pvodncbig  ouuutriEs. 

(e>  Surrender  of  our  sea  rights  and  othor  ri^ts  of  our 
dtiaeQJi  who  desire  to  visit,  live  in.  or  travel  in  countries 


of 


of 


(f)  BDactment  of  reaolutions  pertaining  to  neutrality. 

(g)  QranttDg  of  independence  to  the  Philippine  Islands. 
(h)  Inter-Ainerlcan  Conference  for  the  Maintenance 

Peaee  held  at  Buenos  Aires. 

<1)  Peiileipatlon  in  diaannament  treaties  irrespective 
ectkn  taken  bar  certain  other  world  powers. 

(J)  Dhuiual  qnnpathetle  treatment  extended  to  Cuba  in 
order  to  enooorage  toss  friction  In  Latin-American  territory 
by  reasoo  of  the  phlloaophy  of  the  Monioe  Doctrine  as  it 
tppiies  to  the  terrltoiy  south  of  the  United  SUtes. 

(k)  Caocdatton  of  war  debts; 

As  one  doedy  ftdtoWs  the  news  of  the  wcn-ld  and  puts  down 
ttie  &MU  and  credits  which  enter  into  the  account  making 
HP  war;  takes  note  of  the  dvU  strife  in  the  different  nations 
and  the  tect  that  tbe  fixe  of  the  so-called  internal  strife  is 
being  fed  by  extraneous  sources  financed  by  countries  foreign 
to  the  one  M  which  the  strife  Is  occurring:  observes  the  politi- 
eel  wreckage  of  govonments,  the  mounting  governmental 
defletts.  the  Inereaslng  long-tenm  national  debts,  the  refusal 
of  great  world  powers  to  recognlae  their  financial  olfligations 
to  other  powers,  the  general  lack  of  reject  for  the  sanctity 
of  tntematlaDal  agreements  pertaining  to  financial  ohUga- 
tlQiis  as  wdl  as  to  annaments.  the  Increasing  budgets  being 
voted  by  an  of  the  great  powers  for  offensive  and  defensive 
war.  the  waning  rapect  for  ooostttoted  autbortty  among  the 
high  and  the  low.  the  tnfloence  upon  legislative  bodies  by 
psesrare  bleoa  working  in  the  Inteteat  of  special  domestic 
and  foreign  gnnpa— and  wtthaU  of  these  unfavoraUe  devel- 
*g»»"^  m  iptte  of  the  steps  we  aie  laklnc  In  oar  retreat 
tor  or  In  the  name  of  world  peaes>r-Jtowoadets  to^st  what 
our  efforts  ate 


irr  BSOTHB'S 

The  Anglo-Saxon  brought  up  imder  American  Instlta- 
tlons  believes  in  the  doctrine  of  "I  am  my  brother's  keeper." 
He  feels  that  he  should  walk  in  all  the  light  that  he  has. 
That  he  should  so  live  that  his  conduct  will  be  uplifting  not 
only  to  himself  but  that  as  he  advances  he  will  draw  others 
upward.  Such  fundamental  reasons  and  philosophies  cause 
us  to  step  forward  and  attempt  to  lead  the  other  nations 
of  the  earth  upward  to  what  we  believe  to  be  better  things 
and  a  more  considerate  way  of  life.  Under  our  Umited 
constitutional  democracy  we  are  bound  to  await  develop- 
ments and  the  formation  of  public  opinion.  Ours  Is  natu- 
rally a  slow  process.  If  we  find  immediately  after  election 
a  Oovemor,  a  Member  of  the  House  or  the  Senate,  or  even 
the  Chief  Executive  is  xmsatisfactory,  we  count  the  days 
imtil  the  next  election,  knowing  that  at  that  time  we  can 
again  vote  our  attitude  and  make  the  correction  according 
to  the  wish  of  the  majority.  We  are  by  tradition  and  train- 
ing more  or  less  tolerant.  We  patienthr  await  the  action  of 
others.  That  is  what  we  are  doing  today  in  our  attempt 
to  help  the  other  peoples  of  the  earth  to  go  along  with  us 
in  a  program  of  more  satisfactory  trade  relations,  less 
armaments,  less  war,  more  peace. 

WAB    MKVSB    DDES 

WhUe  we  are  as  a  cotmtry  and  a  government  s^oung  in 
years  our  industrial  experience  has  taught  us  to  more  or 
less  "count  the  cost."  We  are  somewhat  inclined  to  add  up 
the  deMts  and  credits  of  a  proposition  before  acting.  We 
believe  that  it  is  less  of  a  burden  to  keep  out  of  a  war  than 
to  get  into  one — although  we  may  win.  We  have  waged 
enou£^  successful  wars  to  learn  that  war  never  pays.  We 
believe  in  the  doctrine  that  we  should  be  good  because  being 
good  pa3rs  dividends.  We  know  by  experience  that  in  war 
both  sides  lose. 

RAVS   MOVXD  TOO  RAPIDLT 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  months  we  have,  in  my  opinion, 
moved  very  rapidly,  too  rapidly,  in  our  attraipt  to  lay  down 
the  foundation  stones  for  world  peace.  I  do  not  believe  those 
in  our  country  who  actively  contribute  expressions  of  public 
opinion  and  who  take  an  interest  in  public  affairs  have  had 
the  time  to  assimilate  the  full  meaning  of  the  far-reaching 
proposals  which  have  been  offered  and  acted  upon  by  our 
Congress  and  our  Cabinet  members  and  our  Chief  Execu- 
tive. We  sanctioned  rapid-fire  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Chief  Executive.  He  snapped  the  whip,  and  we  Jumped 
through  the  hoop.  After  Jumping,  we  began  to  consider. 
We  hastily  acted  on  matters  of  grave  importance  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  to  other  nationals.  Having 
Jumped,  we  now  must  consider  some  of  the  consequences 
that  are  likely  to  follow  as  steps  of  the  program  are  worked 
out. 

PHXUPFim  PBOBLKX 

TO  further  illustrate,  let  us  look  at  the  Philippine  problem 
for  a  few  moments.  Thirty-odd  years  ago  we  began  an  ex- 
periment in  Pacific  waters,  by  transportation  time  then  a 
long  distance  away.  Our  people  have  not  too  well  familiar- 
ized themselves  with  the  component  elements  of  the  problem 
and  the  experiment.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  have  taken  s(Hne 
very  definite  steps  to  move  out  of  the  Par  East  insofar  as  the 
Philippine  Islands  are  concerned.  Grave  questions  are  now 
bdng  presented.  More  visiting,  more  study,  more  under- 
standing before  so  much  action  would  probably  have  been 
the  better  plan.  Those  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
leadership  to  the  islands,  whether  they  be  engaged  to  po- 
htical,  agricultural,  manufacturing,  trading,  or  other  activi- 
ties, have  much  reason  to  be  concerned.  The  Far  East — 
nearby  China  and  Japan— is  a  seething  volcano  today.  The 
whole  thinking  world  has  its  eyes  focused  on  hourly  develop- 
ments there  and  its  ears  attuned  to  every  spoken  or  written 
word  released  from  the  contesting  powers  now  in  action  to 
that  field. 

The  entire  world  wonders  what  steps  will  be  taken,  from 
hour  to  hour,  by  the  United  States.  Undoubtedly,  every 
move  we  make  must  be  to  a  more  or  less  extent  synchronized 
with  our  Philippine  program.  I  say  it  this  way  because  we 
have,  through  the  provisions  to  the  Phllipptoe  Independence 


Act  more  or  less  fixed  our  program.  At  leest.  It  Is  fixed 
until  we  make  awn^ihwr  or  more  changes.  This  FhlUiMTtoe 
program  being  what  we  term  "fixed",  means  that  tts  work- 
ing out  win  have  a  dhect  bearing  on  every  other  step  we 
take  with  reference  to  the  territorial  rights  to  China,  our 
previous  compacts  or  agreements  with  other  world  powers 
also  toterested  to  Aslatio  waters,  and  our  attitude  toward 
the  ambitious  prognon  of  Japan  and  her  alUes,  whoever 
they  maj  be  or  for  whatever  purpoee  they  may  contend.  In 
the  absence  of  a  fixed  Philippine  program,  we  could  move 
with  such  gt«iter  freedom  and  action  and  with  less  com- 
pUcattons.  If  we  were  out  of  the  Phllipptoes  and  had  back 
of  us  tbe  granting  of  complete  tod^wndence  and  the  recog- 
ntion  of  the  Philippine  Republic  by  the  other  great  worid 
powers  that  would  be  one  thing.  But  we  are  not  out  of  the 
Philippine  islands.  The  move  we  have  taken  to  get  out 
has  us  tied  there  for  another  9  years. 

Ih  the  mfw**=*«**».  what  will  the  devdopment  be?  How 
much  will  the  Filipinos  and  the  Americans  of  the  United 
States— have  to  suffer  before  todependence  is  an  accom- 
plished fact?  What  will  be  the  price?  When  will  Inde- 
pendence be  granted?  Will  the  time  provisians  of  tt>e  m- 
dependenoe  Act  be  changed  to  accordance  with  recent  and 
complicated  requests  nuule  by  President  Quenn?  What 
percentage  want  it  9  years  from  now?  What  percentage 
do  not  want  It  at  all?  What  Inflnfnce  will  current  devd- 
opments  and  their  ultimate  oiitcome  to  China  have  on  the 
attitude  and  desires  of  the  Filipinos  Insofar  as  Independence 
Is  concerned?  Should  the  Uhited  States  remove  from 
Philippine  territory  and  waters  every  trace  of  military  end 
naval  force  now,  later,  snd  before  todependence,  or  Imme- 
diiUdy  with  the  granting  of  Independence?  If  oar  military 
and  naval  forces  remato  to  the  islands,  will  that  be  some- 
i^iat  of  sn  Invitation  to  other  world  powers— onfrlendly  to 
us— to  accept  the  presence  of  our  forces  there  as  a  basis  for 
betog  less  friendly  to  the  United  States  or  to  the  PhiUppIne 
Islands'  GKivemment?  Is  President  Queaon  speaking  the 
wldies  of  the  Filiptoos  to  his  many  recent  utterances?  Is 
he  more  anzknis  to  have  quidc  independence  for  political 
reasons  than  for  the  wdfare  of  his  people? 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  moot  questions.  They  are  grave 
questions.  The  destiny  of  the  great  American  experiment — 
the  Philippine  Republic— rests  upon  the  answer  to  thess 
questions. 

Recently  I  appeared  before  the  Joint  Preparatory  Com- 
mittee on  PhlHpi^ne  Affairs.  At  that  time  I  presented  for 
ocmslderation  what  I  believed  to  be  some  pertinent  observa- 
tions. Personally.  I  fed  this  whole  question  dioald  have 
mudi  consideratlcMi.  I  think  we  should  and  must  give  mndi 
thoui^t  to  the  balance  of  the  program.  I  do  not  bdieve  we 
are  fair  to  oursdves  or  to  the  FlUptnos  unless  we  take  a 
growing  toterest  to  all  of  the  devdopments  and  problems 
which  win  undoubtedly  arise  from  day  to  day.  To  me  it  is 
not  a  dosed  issue.  I  shall  not  dismiss  the  case  by  simidy 
waving  my  hand  and  asserting  that  insofar  as  I  am  con- 
cerned it  is  a  setUed  Issue.  Such  an  attitude  will,  to  my 
opinion.  Mr.  Speaker.  lead  us  toto  more  trouble  than  we  care 
to  have.  I  beUeve  thae  are  leaders  to  the  Phllippinss  who 
fed  somewhat  as  I  do.  And  to  the  united  States  there  are 
Filiptoos  who  are  watching  this  entire  situation  with  much 
concern.  They  too  are  making  contributions.  Some  con- 
structive, some  otherwise,  peihaps.  Frank  expression  Is  the 
order  of  the  day.  Plato  talk  may  be  of  some  good.  X  do  not 
see  where  it  win  necessarily  hurt  anyone.  While  there  is 
time  let  us  debate  the  issues. 

Under  permission  to  Insert  there  f dlows  the  full  column 
editorial  (A  Monday,  June  21.  1937.  which  appeared  to  the 
Manila  Bulletto.  the  leading  daOy  paper,  and  pubUahed  to 
both  English  and  Spanish. 


BepreMatetlTe  VteD  L.  Cuwrou,  IftrHlgan  RcmibUcan 
of  tbe  Tii«^|iM'  Attain  Oommlttee  of  tba  Lower  Otuunber  of  Oon- 
grmm  haa  aaxmaA  quite  a  stir  by  teUlng  the  AnMrkma-PhillpplDe 
GtammtMlaa  at  apvti  In  affect  tbat  tlie  PtaiUpplaM  mlfflkt  m  wbU 
to  surreiulflradto  Jagan,  tba  ^miir\ran  tonaa  packtng  vp  — ^ 
ronning  home  as  fast  as  tliay  can  go  wtth  nevar  a 


and  I 
iCk-  I 


The  M»^**«t— '  Qnmiiaimaii  eUnply  baa  pot  tn 
traak  f cxm  irtiat  many  ottaen  have  bean  InwanOy  advocating 
v^ine  oatwaitUy  pretending  to  give  nqqnrt  to  and  have  eonfldenee 
In  quite  a  dUNrant  program. 

We  UxMoagbtf  illmaTiiii  vtth  nnmimaiiiaii  Cmawaaaafa  malor  and 
minor  premlMa  aadttafcrora  qoanal  wtth  hla  ooadualaa.  but  we 
credit  blm  with,  courage  and  flranlmwa  In  admitting  the  dharaetar 
of  ending  to  the  plot.  We  do  not  ahaxe  hla  leek  of  eontirtenne 
in  the  tutora  of  the  Amarteaa  ayatom  of  ■pvamBaant..  in  Ite 
ateptabOltr  to  a  Philippine  eetttag  aad  tn  the  fUlplao^  artyhihg- 
ttf  to  weetem  dvlllmtinn  aad  demoorai^.  We  onmaldar  h»  attt- 
tude  a  aiander  to  Amereaalam  aa  an  lastlluthm  and  the  Wlplnna 
aa  a  peo^e.  We  oonHder  Ida  reoommandattona  aa  ailmtartim  of 
failure  In  the  whcde  American  fofemmental.  enttoral.  and  eaoawmle 
ezperlmanta  In  the  Par  Saat.  But  we  look  with  more  flavor  on  hla 
frank  appralaal  of  the  attuatkm  aa  he  aeea  It  than  w«  do 
aavliw  BTlii-*^—  of  thoae  who  feel  the  aame  general  wa^  ahoat  tt. 
aa^the  l^gfil  flrtltm  of  a  graoafnl  rettrmaant. 

n  the  Ckmwf ord  program  to  tte  oorract  one  today,  it 
have  been  adapted  Ihlzty-odd  yeaza  ago— unlem  we  an  to 
that  the  American  job  waa  that  of  eanytng  on  to  have  the  RUUp- 
ptnee  eonvenlently  available  when  dartlny  haa  aeoompllAert  '" 
requtted  atage  to  prepare  Japan  to  aaaumw  her  "paeuUar  role 
affaire  of  tto  Far  Bast  and  tto  Phll4n>lnea.'*  It  haa 
tto  theory  ttiat  Undo  Sam  waa  meidy  prepaztng  a  meal  for  a 
Japaneae  awallowlng,  but  It  la  tto  pa^  of  wladom  to  oooaMer 
fnmUy  how  onMh  of  a  pwapect  tiiere  may  to  of  an  outooma  of 
that  -y^^rmt^mtr  to  tto  proKtam  whloh  le  being  puahed  at  aa  aood- 
erated  paoa. 

If  we  underetand  tto  Orawf ord  reeommendaUona  aright,  to 
would  tove  every  abadow  of  tto  American  flag  wtttdrawn,  ewy 
unlfonn  of  tto  Amealeaa  f onea,  and  apparently  moat  of  tto  ttaa 
of  tto  tnde  reUtlooa  taten  away.  Be  would  mate  tto  ratreat 
complete,  ao  oonqdeto  evidently  that  General  IbcArthur  aad 
other  Army  oOeen  lent  for  apadai  woriE  woidd  tove  toto  reoaUad 
to  eraee  even  eo  mudi  aa  a  ensgTialifw  or  trace  of  aaeMaaoe. 

Appamntty  in  local  poiltteal  etodas  than  la  aomettilng  of  a 
tendency  to  condemn  OoogreeaDmn  GSmwobd  for  ^laaklng  cot. 
However,  tt  most  to  rwoognTawd  ttot  few,  tf  any.  have  BMre  tight 
toapealk.  He  le  a  member  of  a  f  ongTeeainwal  eontttoe  havtag  tto 
wponalbnity  of  raonmmfmrtaftnne  and  ptedmtaary  daoiiiflaB  aOaet- 
Ing  tto  PlkU^iplnaa.  He  came  to  tto  Phllipptnaa  on  Invttatlnn  at 
and  aa  gueet  of  tto  Philippine  govenunent.  While  here  to  etood 
out  among  tto  eangreealaoal  vlettora  aa  a  worS 
for  information  pertaining  to  tto  affaim  of  tto  fWUpplaea 
tto  Par  laat.  The  natural  aaaumptkm  waa  that  to  came  to ' 
leeaooa  In  mnnertinin  wtth  tto  performance  of  hla  oOdal  duttea 
rdatlve  to  tto  Phmppinea.  We  find  mucih  to  crttldae  In  tto  de- 
duettona  to  drawe  tram  hla  uiiaervattoeia  and  what  we  aaaome  have 
been  his  f  ollow-tq>  etudtaa,  but  we  cannot  queatlaa  hla  right  to 
off  or  his  views  and  Tuh^t»-  hie  »y«iw«w«H»ti«n«  qq.  proper  oecaelcn 
to  competent  authoritlea. 

Among  tba  Crawltotd  amumptlooe  wtth  wlilch  we  canaoS  agree 
ts  tto  one  that  America'a  trana-PacUle  retreat  to  leave  tto  Phllto- 
ptnee  to  tte  fate  auggeeted  by  tba  working  of  deattny  thaouBh  the 
centuriea  aiwlrnlnr  to  Ji^ian  a  peculiar  role  over  tto  aliain  of  tto 
par  But  and'tto  ^hUmpinea  would  in  tte  kmg  tun  cootvfbute  to 
peace.  Butrender  of  the  Pte  Baat  to  J^ian  la  one  of  «m  aaimt 
ways  to  proo»ote  tto  eaoaea  of  war  and  to  haaten  tto  ttanat  of  war. 
maatCTuaacB    muncti  wab  car 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  decades  the  political  war  cry  In  tbe 
Phllipptoes  has  been  'independence.'*  X«Ot  alone  has  Ibis 
been  advocated  by  those  running  for  political  oflloe  In  the 
Islands  but  it  has  been  an  Issue  to  many  political  platforms 
here  to  the  Utilted  States.  In  otbor  words  Independenoe 
for  the  Islands  has  been  and  Is  politics.  One  mdn  to  par- 
ticular—* FOiptoo— has  campaigned  tooessantiy  on  this 
isroe.  I  oftar  no  criticism  against  him  for  dfrfng  so.  By 
an  the  rules  of  the  game  that  was  and  Is  his  right  and 
privilege.  Bat  pottticaUy  speaktog,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are 
times  wt^exx  rf^"*r^r*  Issues  bring  forth  fruit  suuiewhat 
unexpectedly'-before  the  way  has  been  properly  prepared 
for  the  program  to  be  placed  to  c^Kratlon.  Some  bdieve 
this  is  the  case  with  reference  to  Phniniine  Indqiendenoe. 
The  Tterltorlal  policy  of  the  United  States  as  related  to 
the  PhiUpirines.  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Vbgln  Iriands 
has  been  one  of  nncertatoty  for  the  tadanders  ds  well  as  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  For  instanoe,  tbe  Independenoe 
act  was  passed  by  Congress  and  almost  before  tbe  Ink  was 
dry  on  the  printing  of  the  necessary  docomenti  tbe  Oon- 
gzess  began  making  fundamental  dianges  to  tbe  trade  rda- 
tioa  provisions  of  the  bilL  With  all  of  tbe  friendly  rela- 
tions whiidi  have  existed  between  tbe  Hawaiian  UandB  and 
to  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  an  organised  Tenttory,  many 
congressional  leaders  are  today  demanding  that  dlacrimtna- 
tory  legislation  be  enacted  agatost  Hawaii. 

Furthennore,  HswatI  oontribotes  to  tbe  Federal  Treasury 
m  tbe  same  manner  as  tbs  States  of  tbe  Uolsa.  while  ttds 
Is  not  tms  wtth  leqpect  to  the  FhlUppineSb 
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the  VlrglQ  Idandi.  Again.  wtOilii  fhe  ktsk  3  vedcs  the 
BcMMe  has  decUned  the  usual  defldt  eootrfbutlon  to  the  Vir- 
gin TfflMVl*.  although  from  every  rule  of  the  game  the  Con- 
gicai  Is  ftWIgrt^il  to  take  care  of  ttie  expense  of  maintaining 
theforemmait  of  the  Islands  which  Is  in  excess  of  the  local 
levcnne  raised  tat  that  purpose.  Only  the  Insistfnce  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  saved  the  situation  for  the  Virgin 
Islands.  The  eittens  of  Puerto  Rico  (although  they  are 
dtlaens  of  the  United  States  also)  are  kept  in  *aiot  water^ 
wondering  Just  what  steps  the  CongrcsB  wlU  take  next  day 
or  next  week  with  reference  to  pcditlcal.  Industrial,  and 
fodal  pfoblems  In  Puerto  Rloo.  In  the  Virgin  Islands  un- 
certainty is  the  order  of  the  day.  U  it  is  not  one  type  of 
Interference  tt  Is  another.  Private  industry  in  Virgin  Islands 
Is  now  fluting  for  its  very  fxistence  due  to  the  competitive 
wmdltlops  brought  about  tay  reason  of  the  Oovemment 
fin^fM^if  owned,  and  operated  Virgin  Islands  Co..  which  is 
moving  In  a  direction  to  crowd  private  industry  out  of  the 
The  Virgin  Islands  Co.  is  a  creation  of  the  Con- 


Mr.  ftwaker.  the  i^Ulosoidiy  and  characteristics  of  a 
leader  pfrmffttit  down  through  the  individual  membors  of 
Ills  organtaatlon.  It  Is  quite  natural  for  the  inconsistent 
and  tlnoertaln  Tenltorial  pohcy  of  the  united  States  to  be 
iiyflitii^  m  the  aetlvitles  of  the  legislative  bodies  and  po- 
Utieal  leaders  of  the  islands. 

Then  is  a  program  to  be  worked  out  between  the  Fhlllp- 
ploas  and  the  United  States  during  the  next  9  years.  The 
way  ldi~&idependence  must  be  made  ready.  The  President 
of  the  Oommonwealth  and  the  Filipino  Resident  Commis- 
iloner  In  WaAlngton  can  be  very  ccmstriKrtive  if  they  chooee 

to  beao. 

In  an  edttorial  appearing  In  the  Philippine-American  Ad- 
vocate recently  tt  la  potanted  out  that  the  wealth  of  the 
CkmmlsBloaer  may  have  some  Iniluenoe  on  Mem- 
oC  Congress  In  dealing  with  Fhllliqciine  legislation    The 


IMSUXiT 

th*  pdo-plsflng  saUUooalrs.  Ifanllal 
a  (PrMirlwtt  MAiHMl  Lottli  Qu— on  btfng  no.  1).  seU- 
•ocaMBUsi  sad  a  sfoopliant  of  ttM  macUn.  and  now  in 
r  ot  ttM  Joint  Pnpmiarj  Commttt—  on 
yikUlpplae  AgMia»  to  ilstad  to  ««eoe>d  Qulsitln  Parcdee  In  his 
eoi«raMlaaal  poet,  aeeotdliig  to  m  raUable  «uzoe.  Seflor  XUzalde. 
who  to  a  mil  Wowiwi  flpanlaid  and  a  nattv*  of  Bpidxx  tbat  for  over 
thxM   eanturtaB  enalavad   ttaa  TUtolnoa.   became   a   naturaUaed 

mterest  of  hto  extensive  prop- 


raipmo  etttaea  i  yean  ago  In  the 

mtf  twiriinfi  and  luialni  hooaaa  la  the  PhttMn>lnaa. 

l^e  PHI'tpiin^  iwetlran  Advocate  looka  with  acorn  and  oon- 
taoapt  and,  vtth  the  veniaeular  at  BUUngigate  and  BeU  at  its 
ecmmaad.  upon  the  proqpeetlve  i^^potntment  of  Sefior  XUaalde  to 
the  nuilpplae  resMtont  wmntoelnpewhtp.  the  second  highest  oOce 
wtMm  the  gttt  of  the  PUIplao  paopleu  We  fltmly  believe  that  he 
haa  tool  the  dynaiale  abOltor  and  inltiattve  to  oope  with  the  Phlllp- 
piae  sttuatloo  on  Capltftl  BUL  Ot  coarse,  he  to  unmenaely  rich  and 
aaay  oh  aone  of  hto  ?««««""■  tn  cultlTattng  the  triendahlp  and 
gaUiMf  the  good  wfll  of  a  hoatUe  Ormgrfies  But  anyone  who  to 
oaBvecMBt  wtth  FhlUpplna  aCaira  and  who  has  watched  the  play 
aad  iBtetpiay  of  yuiplao  personalities  on  the  Washington  scene 
that  were  tt  not  for  hto  places  of  sUver  Blaalde  would  he 
tadlTldual.  wMh  a  mediocre  brain  and  a  mediocre 
b  are  aot  hhasinr-fbr  ttam  tt— ttiat  upetalra  or  in 

lltoalrte  to  empty.    We  are  just  trying  to  say  in 

plain,  polite,  evstyday  Bnghah  that  to  rqilaoa  PAaaoaa  with  a  man 
of  Hf  Irteli  callbsr  to  unfair  to  PAaaaai.  mjust  to  the  Filipino 

to  the  tntenigsana  cf  the  united  Statea 


or  aU  tha 
thooasnd  of 


IMaaMpotnta 
the  raipino  cai 


aattve  yniptiw    end  tliere  are  a 

woold  be  only  too  hsiipy  to  take  adran- 

theto  country.  Prsildmt  Qtwaon 

evident  qoalifloatlaBa  for  tlie  lob 

'  the  dextarity  to  play 

Wb  haard  him  the  other  day  at  the  trade 

to  wttneasea.  and  we  oonfeas  we 

by  hto  polee  and  by  1^  knowledge  cf 

We  psoteet  against 

Mr.  QiuaoB  already  haa  done  ftnfwigb  damage  to 

on*  Cfepttid  Hill  wttlunit  making  another  mess 

to  the  Washington  post  would 


of  tt.    ■taalde's  appdatBient 


ky  from  tbe  "old  cuunuy" 
to  the  uattad  Btataa  with  the 


ade  objective  of  paving  the  way  for  the  Phlllpptoe-Amerlcan 
Trade  Conference.  liodem  history  can  furnish  no  single  1nntance 
in  whlth  the  chief  executive  of  any  nation  has  kept  away  as  long 
frcrn  the  scene  of  his  duties.  It  is  not  the  money  that  President 
Quezon  and  his  useless  retinue  are  spending  that  irks  our  sensl- 
unties.  It  Is  the  incontrovertible  fact  that  the  FUiplno  people 
are  getting  adverse  publicity  in  America's  metropolitan  press  on 
account  of  this  prolonged  and  drawn-out  visit.  Mr.  Queaon  has 
not  accomplished  anything  to  compensate  for  his  iindue  absence 
from  the  ICalacahang.  We  want  him  to  go  home,  and  be  not  Ilka 
a  4inndt*»*rt  playboy  gallivanting  throughout  all  parts  of  tlie  known 
world.  Ete  is  hurting  the  Filipino  cause  and  the  good  name  of  the 
Plllplno  people.  Is  it  high  life  that  he  wants?  ManUa  Is  amply 
supplied  with  cabaret  girls  and  flashy  entertciiners  trom  abroad. 
Is  It  gaudy  shirts  that  he  needs?  The  Moros  and  Igorotes  in  north- 
em  Philippines  can  supply  him  with  all  the  loud  shirts  he  can 
use.  He  does  not  have  to  go  to  Mexico  City  nor  Habana  to  feast 
his  eyes  with  feminine  beauty,  either.  The  Philippine  Islands  are 
the  home  of  beautiful  and  dark-eyed  senoritas,  besides  thoxisanda 
of  their  half-breed  sisters.  Yes,  Mr.  President:  we  say  to  you: 
"Pack  up  and  beat  it  home.  Your  "radiophone  government'  Is  not 
as  effective  as  the  'be  at  home"  government.  Furthermore,  dont 
you  think  you  have  missed  your  'adobo'  and  'arroz  con  polio'  too 
long?" 

IN  CONCLUSIOX 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  some  of  the  views  of  the  M4- 
nila  press  and  of  the  Filipino  press  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  plenty  here  to  show  these  questions  are  two-sided. 
Perhaps  open  and  frank  discussions  will  be  very  beneficial 
during  the  remainder  of  the  time  we  have  in  which  to  con- 
sider some  of  the  problems  before  complete  independence  is 
granted. 

We  should  not  overlook  the  cloud  which  hangs  over  all  of 
the  colonial  and  territorial  possessions  of  the  different  coun- 
tries today.  Those  who  are  natives  of  the  territories  and 
possessions  are  watching  with  much  concern  the  rapid  top- 
iding  of  their  mother  governments.  We  all  see  what  has 
happened  to  the  once  powerful  Spain.  We  can  appreciate 
what  some  of  the  Oerman  colonies  contoided  with  imder  the 
old  rule  as  compared  to  what  the  situation  would  be  under 
the  present  Oerman  Oovemment.  The  same  is  true  of  Italy. 
I  can  believe  that  the  Territories  wiilch  are  now  under  the 
American  flag — ^Puerto  Rico.  Hawaii,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
even  partially  independoit  Philippines— mi^  be  wondering 
Just  what  changes  will  occur  in  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  during  the  9-year  interval  before  complete  In- 
dependence for  the  PhiliiH?ines  is  granted,  and  how  those 
changes,  if  they  do  occur.  wiU  affect  the  citizens  of  the 
islands.  Tbe  pages  of  history  are  being  written  very  rapidly 
these  days.  The  scenes  are  shifting  quickly  and  those  who 
study  and  think  have  difficulty  keeping  up  with  the  sudden 
changes  which  occur  with  reference  to  individual  govern- 
ments and  the  geographical  areas  they  cover.  From  the 
standpoint  of  communication  and  transportation,  distance  la 
being  almost  eliminated.  These  rapid  changes  present  grave 
problems  and  bring  us  to  the  thought  that  nothing  is  fixed. 


Liberty  and  Justice  in  United  States 

Germany 


'Ersatz"  in 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cm  ■ 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  KEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  28, 1937 

BCr.  CTPffliKB.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  still  some  American 
businessmen  and  industrialists  who  believe  that  fascism  or 
nazl-ism  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  our  coimtry.  During  these 
recent  months,  filled  as  they  have  been  with  labor  disputes, 
some  misguided  people  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  wishing 
for  the  might  and  power  of  a  nazi-istic  dictatorship  right 
here  in  our  country.  They  have  an  idea  that  an  American 
fudirer  would  bring  order  out  of  chaos  and  would  thus  help 
the  harassed  American  businessman  out  of  the  mire. 

For  these  people  there  is  no  use  in  pointing  out  how  dicta- 
torship stifles  freedom  of  opinion,  smashes  freedom  of  the 
press,  clamps  down  on  a  whole  nation  the  rule  of  the  mighty 
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fist,  and  destroys  all  those  liberties  for  whldi  our  forefathers 
f  ous^t  and  died.  There  is  even  a  stronger  argument  that 
can.  that  must,  be  used  to  show  such  individuals  how  wrong 
they  are.  They  must  be  shown  that  fascism  and  nazl-ism 
are  not  alone  the  sworn  enemies  of  the  laboring  classes,  but 
are  Just  as  thoroughly  the  enemies  of  the  free  and  competi- 
tive system  of  business  and  industry  that  now  exists  in  this 
country.  For  nasi-ism  is  little  more  than  a  hybrid  socialism. 
With  the  socialist,  at  least,  you  know  where  you  stand.  They 
want  to  nationalize  industries  that  are  now  privately  owned, 
and  they  want  to  hand  them  over,  as  they  say.  to  the  people. 
The  Nazis  say  no  such  thing.  But  in  actual  practice  they 
are  doing  worse  than  that;  they  are  oppressing  Oerman 
business  and  industry;  they  are  taking  property  away  from 
the  businessmen  and  putting  it  in  the  hands  of  a  bureaucratic 
state. 

Last  spring  the  newspapers  reported  from  Berlin  that 
the  Oerman  Oovemment  was  preparing  to  give  the  Oerman 
people — 

A  new  conception  of  property  rights  differing  radically  from  the 
Ideas  of  orthodox  capltallam.  In  the  new  clvU  laws,  now  In  the 
process  of  codification,  there  will  be  no  need  and  no  room  for 
abstract  rights  of  property.* 

The  meaning  behind  these  new  laws  was  exjteined  by 
the  official  economic  spokesman  for  the  National  Socialist 
Party,  Herr  Bemhard  Koehler.    This  is  what  he  had  to  say: 

The  capitalist  system  of  economics  Is  the  worst  and  most  die- 
advantageotis  that  now  exists.  The  building  up  of  the  natkm's 
wealth  suffers  even  more  iinder  this  system  than  the  standard  of 
living.  The  ci^iltallst  economic  system  faUed  to  produce  national 
wealth  In  sufficient  quantities  and  Is  characterlBed  by  Its  neglect 
of  opporttmltles  to  create  national  wealth.  One  of  Its  most  typical 
weaknesses  Is  the  sales  or  t\im-over  delusion  which  increaaea  con- 
sumption to  the  disadvantage  of  national  wealth.  This  deliislon 
results  in  the  destruction  of  the  nation's  forces,  natural  resources. 
ft»id  the  soxirces  of  prosperity.* 

And  it  was  Dr.  Otto  Dietrich,  chief  of  press  of  the  Nazi 

Party,  who  announced: 

The  capitalist  system  has  been  replaced  by  the  National  Socialist 
system,  which  Is  borne  along  by  an  entirely  different  spirit,  and 
obeys  entirely  different  Intrinsic  laws  from  those  which  control 
capitalist  economy.* 

These  words  sound  almost  like  awkward  plagiarisms  from 
Karl  Marx  himself.  Yet  they  have  been  carried  hito  practice 
with  the  thoroughness  and  method  that  is  so  typical  of  the 
Oerman  mind. 

On  February  27,  1934,  the  Nazi  Oovemment  put  throui^ 
what  it  called  the  "law  for  the  organic  reoonstructicm  of 
Oerman  business."*  This  law  idaced  every  business,  from 
the  tiniest  village  shop  to  the  largest  Berlin  department  store, 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Minister  of  Economics.  It 
introduced  the  Nazi  "leadership  principle''  Into  the  bustoess 
life  of  what  had  formerly  been  a  free  country.  And  now. 
with  the  introducticm  of  the  so-called  4-year  plan—which  has 
a  ring  strangely  reminiscent  of  the  Russia  ttiat  Herr  Hitlo* 
professes  to  detest  so  heartily— tbe  Oerman  businessman  has 
become  the  most  ordered-about  person  in  the  Reich. 

In  every  field — in  the  import  and  export  trade.  In  the 
matter  of  prices.  In  the  manufacturing  and  the  retail  Adds, 
among  the  farmers,  in  banking,  in  taxes— 4n  all  these  there  Is 
no  Ood  but  Hitler,  and  Oeneral  Ooering  Is  his  proidxet. 

Of  prophets  there  are  many  in  Oermany,  but  business  ax»i 
industry  now  see  little  of  profits,  which  would  be  far  more 
welcome.  The  whole  Reich  is  being  rapidly  transformed  into 
a  gigantic  munitions  factory,  and  all  else  is  placed  in  a  sec- 
ondary position.  The  proudly  announced  Nazi  dictum  today 
is  that  cannon  is  more  worth  while  than  butter,  and  the  big 
industrialist  feels  the  phich  as  much  as  does  the  tlnlert 
Oerman  balay. 


^Associated 
July  1087,  p.  695, 


dlqMitch.  Ifar.  81. 1937,  quoted  In  foreign  Affair^ 


m  the  mad  Oerman  race  for  rearmament  the  export  and 
Import  trade  has  been  assigned  ttcet  place.    In  spite  of  all 
the  "ersatz**— tbe  sjmthetic  or  imitation — industries  in  tbe 
Reich  today,  Oermany  must  still  depend  on  her  imports  of 
raw  materials  from  abroad.    But  so  strict  is  the  dictatorabip 
over  business  that  not  a  single  carload  ot  material,  not  even 
the  tiniest  package,  can  cross  the  borders  of  Oermany  m 
either  direction  without  the  exivess  permisdon  of  tbe  Nazi 
Oovemment.    No  one  can  sen  anything  or  buy  anything 
abroad  without  a  permit— and  the  permit  Is  given  on  poitttcal 
grounds,  not  business  ones.    Thus  th^re  are  some  markets 
where  the  Oerman  importer  cannot  make  any  purchases,  no 
matter  how  much  cheaper  the  material  may  be  there.   The 
Nazi  control  otBcea  see  to  it  that  armament  materials  get 
first  choice,  and  only  afterward  are  imperative  food  imports 
permitted  to  be  brought  into  the  country.    Nor  are  exports 
any  less  strlcUy  controlled.    Oermany  has  set  up  a  compli- 
cated system  of  so-called  "blocked  marks",  and  the  intrleata 
machinoT  of  Nazi  foreign  policy  has  seen  to  It  that  salea 
can  only  be  made  in  certain  countries — and  those  not  neces- 
sarily the  ones  where  the  best  i»ic^  could  have  been  gotten.* 
Prices,  of  course,  are  the  f actOTS  that  make  for  pnaperlty 
or  economic  chaos  in  a  coimtry.    In  the  land  of  the  Nazis, 
however,  no  businessman  has  anything  at  aU  to  do  with  the 
prices  of  the  products  he  manufactures  or  sells.    For  prices 
are  a  very  important  part  of  the  Nazi  government's  own 
plans.    Last  October  a  new  decree  made  Josef  Wagner  tbe 
Nazi  ccHnmissar  of  prices.*    He  was  empowered  to  ftac  just 
prices  for  goods  and  services  of  all  kinds,  eq)eclaMy  for 
the  necessaries  ot  daily  life;  for  the  entire  agricultural, 
handicraft  and  Industrial  production,  for  ccnnmeroe  in  goods 
and  wares  of  an  kinds,  and  for  aU  other  compensation, 
except  wages  and  salaries.    The  Just  price,  according  to 
the  Nazis,  is  tbe  price  Justified  by  the  national  eccmomy— 
whatever  that  may  mean.    And  anybody  who  violates  tbe 
price  commissar's  orders  is  punished  with  penal  servlUid^ 
imprisonment,  arrest,  and  unlimited  fines.    The  eommtssar 
Is  even  empowered  to  impose  unlimited  fines  on  his  own 
authority;  he  can  close  down  the  business  of  anyone  who 
^Vypw»ft«»R  him,  and  he  can  forbid  him  to  go  into  business 
again.    What  is  more.  aU  claims  and  damagfs  resulting 
from  his  orders  are  outlawed  in  advance.* 

The  reasons  beUnd  this  are  very  clear.  Food  and  dotb- 
ing  and  everything  else  so  necessary  for  the  continuance  of 
life  itself  have  become  so  scarce  that,  if  there  wore  no 
stringent  control  over  them,  prices  would  go  akjrocketlnff 
overnight.  Simply  because  the  Nazi  Oovemment  has  sacri- 
ficed the  very  essentials  of  human  existence,  tbe  Oerman 
businessman  is  the  first  to  suffer. 

But  that  is  only  the  b^^inning  of  the  story.  The  mtlef 
dictatorship  has  kept  a  heavy  paw  on  capital  Invesbnenta, 
too.  It  seems  strange  to  find  an  American  Industrialist 
dreaming  sweet  dreams  of  nazl-ism  when  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  660  corporations  have  bem  dissolved  by  tbe 
Nazi  government  since  1934.  while  only  140  new  ones  were 
founded  In  the  same  period.*  Bverythlng  is  under  govern- 
ment supervision  in  the  paradise  of  tbe  Hitlerites.  U  you 
want  to  open  a  store,  you  wiU  merely  be  laughted  at.  S 
you  want  to  add  a  wing  to  your  factory,  tbe  government 
must  awrove.  If  you  want  to  build  a  new  factory,  you  wffl 
be  told  that  it  is  unnecessary.  If  you  want  to  invest  your 
money  in  some  Industry,  the  Oovemment  must  o.  k.  tbe 
idea  first  And  the  Oovemment  has  set  up  a  scale  ot  im- 
portance for  investment  or  expansion.  Tou  can  apend  ail 
tbe  m(mey  you  want  on  armament  manufacturing  and  otber 
strategic  industries  if  you  are  so  Inclined.*  The  Mads  en- 
courage tbe  death  Industry.  But  aU  other  industries  are  of 
only  minor  importance— food  supply,  dnmest^t  raw  mate- 
rial producticm.  promotion  of  exports,  housing,  they  are  not 
80  essential  to  the  Hitler  war  machine. 


*Mew  York  Tlmea.  Dec  0,  19S6. 

■In  an  address  deUvered  January  SB.  1936.  quoted  la  FonlgB 
Affairs.  July  1937.  p.  695. 

^Belchsgesetsblatt.   No.   28.   Ibr.   IS.    1984. 
VIorlnBky,  Ftaadsm  and  National  SocilalUun,  p.  101. 
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government  under  which  they  now  subsist,  that  is  their 

affair. 

But  the  astounding  thing,  the  shocking  thing,  is  the  fact 
thf^t  there  are  American  citizens — men  who  have  been  bom 
and  brought  up  in  a  free  land  of  free  men,  who  have  breathed 
the  air*  of  liberty  and  Justice,  who  can  speak  their  mind  and 
follow  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience— that  there  are 
such  men  who  dare  turn  to  dictatorship  as  a  solution  for  our 
own  American  problems. 

If  there  is  any  lesson  to  be  learned  from  what  is  going  on 
in  Burtq;ie  today,  this  is  it — stay  away  from  fascism! 
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Ux.  SCHWEI1£NBACH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  uxumimoua 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  oi  the  Racoas  a 
very  mt^^sting  address  delivered  by  Hon.  Philip  F.  La  Fid- 
lette.  Governor  of  Wisconsin,  before  the  Harvard  School  of 
F^«"fiW  Alumni  Association.  Cambridge,  Mass..  on  June  IB. 
1937. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be  • 
printed  in  the  Rscoso,  as  follows: 

Vtknkly,  this  ta  a  dUBcnlt  time  to  talk.  We  will  be  Judged  by 
what  we  do  rather  than  what  we  say.  Tills  Is  a  time  that  xequlrea 
•cUaQ  more  than  words.  Tet  those  of  us  who  beUeve  In  the 
Amerlcaa  system  realise  that  no  program  can  be  carried  out  with- 
out the  understanding  and  backing  of  our  citlaens.  All  of  us 
working  tn  the  practical  field  have  not  only  the  Job  of  meeting  the 
spedflc  problems  on  our  doorstep;  it  Is  likewise  a  part  of  our  Job 
to  give  our  Inteiptetatlon  of  the  problmns  and  the  remedies,  tf 
public  opinion  Is  to  have  wide  foundations  for  Judgment. 

Occasions  arise  In  the  life  of  a  people  when  a  sins^e  generation 
makes  a  choice  which  affects  not  only  ItaeU  but  generations  to 
come.  Our  forefathers'  chc^ce  of  the  democratic  principle  became 
the  oontroUlng  Influence  In  government  here  and  elsewhere  for  at 
least  five  generations.  We  face  an  equally  Important  decision 
today.  Our  eholoe  does  not  lie  between  communism  and  faselwn, 
nor  between  capitalism  and  socialism,  nor  between  IndlvMnallsnk 
and  collectivism.  Thoae  who  hold  vp  these  alternatives  seem  to 
me  to  make  a  fundamental  error. 

The  WQiid  about  us  proves  that,  given  long  enoogh  ttane,  man 
can  and  does  alter  certain  aspeeta  at  his  physical  envtrooment. 
But  the  envlronmfent  in  which  we  must  make  ourselves  at  home 
today  li  Just  as  much  a  physical  fact  as  were  the  woods  and 
In<Uans  to  the  pioneer  a  hundred  years  ago.  or  the  early  crop 
faUures  to  the  foundnrs  of  Plymouth  colony.  Physieal  drcum- 
■tanfm  control  the  basic  economic  method  by  which  our  genera- 
tion must  use  our  resources  for  our  livelihood.  Here  we  have  no 
eholoe.  Changes  that  have  been  taking  place  In  past  deeades  hav* 
long  Blnoe  made  the  declstan  for  us. 

iQthoogh  some  of  us  may  resent  It.  our  world  Is  not  that  off 
our  grandfathers.  The  free  land  and  the  old  western  frontier 
have  disappeared.  We  are  all  aware  that  inventions  have  (^ned 
iqp  undreamed-of  energy  to  turn  our  natural  resources  Into  useful 
goods.  Ttiese  changes  are  not  the  creatures  of  pcditical  prc^w- 
gsiMla.  They  exist  as  physical  facts.  We  are  compeUed  to  adjust 
our  ewmom'c  and  political  institutions  to  these  physical  changes 
as  inevitably  as  our  forefathers  had  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  their 
•nvtronaent. 

we  all  aenae  this  change  in  our  physical  world.  We  know  that 
we  cannot  lestors  the  vanished  western  frontier  or  undo  the  dis- 
coveries off  the  last  century.  We  appreciate  that  we  cannot  return 
to  Daniel  Boooe^  world  or  the  DanM  Boone  type  of  ploneertng. 
Even  good  Republicans  could  not  repress  a  szxiile  at  a  lAndon 
OK  team  and  covered  wagon  caught  In  the  traffic  of  Forty-seoand 
and  Broadway. 

Does  this  basic  change  in  our  physical  envlrcnment  neoessarUy  ■ 
mean  that  we  are  throiigh  with  the  pioneer  q;>int  and  the  indi- 
vidual Initiative  associated  with  America?  That  is  the  premise 
of  both  Communists  and  TaaOatB.  I  cannot' agree.  I  am  con- 
Tlnoed  that  we  Americans  can  adjust  our  economic  and  pcOltlcal 
Sjatsm  to  our  cbangBd  anvlronpiwit  and  at  the 
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,„ .«  the  essence  of  Individual  initiative,  the  spirit  off  the  Ameri- 
can pioneer  which  is  a  part  of  our  very  being. 

America's  unique  contribution  in  the  past  was  opening  the  door 
of  c»>portunlty  to  everyone  to  freely  make  his  own  way.  To  be 
sure.  America  has  been  endowed  with  vast  physical  resources;  but 
nature  was  generous  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  too.  It  was  the 
system  which  our  fathers  set  up  for  developing  these  resources 
which  was  new  to  the  world.  Theretofore  nature's  bounty  had 
been  parceled  out  primarily  tor  the  benefit  of  a  governing  class. 
It  was  this  American  method  of  opening  to  the  mUlions,  instead 
of  to  a  few,  the  opportunity  of  developing  their  own  and,  at  the 
same  time,  their  NaUon's  wealth,  which  transformed  this  conti- 
nent. Within  little  more  than  a  cent\iry  a  wilderness  became  the 
richest  nation  in  the  world.  And  today.  In  spite  of  the  depres- 
sion, our  people  still  enjoy  by  far  the  highest  standard  of  living 
in  the  world.  The  American  system  gave  equality  of  opportunity, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  individual  carried  and  knew  that  he 
was  carrying  his  proportionate  share  of  the  bxirdens.  America 
thus  developed,  side  by  side  with  the  doctrine  of  equaUty  of  op- 
portimty.  a  corresponding  standard  of  equality  of  responsibility. 
In  view  of  our  achievements,  it  Is  natural  and  right  that  we 
cling  to  principles  which  have  given  us  so  much.  We  must  be 
certain,  however,  that  our  fight  for  these  principles  is  constructive 
and  that  we  are  not,  like  King  Knute,  coinmandlng  the  tides  to 
turn  back. 

The  United  States  today  has  acttudly  and  potentially  greater 
resources  than  ever  before.  No  one  disputes  that  the  proper  man- 
agement and  development  of  these  resources  can  provide  us  with 
a  standard  of  living  at  least  again  as  high  as  we  have  today.  In 
terms  of  resources,  the  America  of  1937  has  a  greater  future  than 
the  America  of  1787.  We  are  far  more  fortimate  in  our  physical 
environment  today  than  were  the  founders  of  the  Nation.  Are  we 
to  be  as  far-sighted  as  they  in  handling  these  resources  so  that 
they  will  produce  not  only  wealth  but  character  as  well? 

A  century  ago  undeveloped  land  was  our  greatest  material  re- 
source. This  could  be  developed  easily  and  satisfactorily  by  indi- 
viduals working  independently.  A  grant  of  160  acres  of  land  gave 
an  Individual  Independence.  ThU  harnessing  of  the  ambition  of 
millions  for  their  own  individ\ial  improvement  eventually  in- 
creased the  total  wealth  of  the  Nation.  Today  the  situation  is 
quite  different.  Our  resotirces  are  mainly  in  the  form  of  materials 
and  machinery  that  can  function  only  under  a  high  degree  off 
.  synchronization. 

In  the  past  the  effect  of  Interruption  of  production  was  felt  only 
In  the  ctaxununity  where  it  occurred.  Today  it  affects  us  all.  In 
our  Interdependent  civlllxation  we  cannot  provide  our  present 
standard  of  living,  to  say  nothing  <rf  a  higher  standard,  without 
coordination  and  continuity.  Our  pressing  problem  is  to  main- 
tain coordination  and  continuity  and  at  the  same  time  preserve 
American  initiative  and  individualism. 

Those  who  insist  that  we  must  choose  between  individualism 
and  collectivism,  or  between  socialism  and  capitalism,  assume  that 
we  can  still  choose  between  working  together  and  working  sepa- 
rately. But  in  this  matter  we  no  longer  have  a  choice.  Our 
physical  environment  has  determined  that  issue  for  us.  Tlie  ques- 
ttlon  before  us  Is  the  H"'^  of  system  under  which  we  shall  work 
together.  ^^  ^  . 

Those  who  insist  that  our  choice  is  between  communism  and 
fascism  likewise  mistake  the  fact  that  we  must  work  together  to 
mean  that  there  is  only  one  method  off  working  together,  namely, 
under  a  system  of  dictatorship. 

Let  us  look  again  at  the  choice  made  by  our  fathers.  They 
could  have  copied  the  Old  World,  but  did  not.  They  blaaed  a  new 
trail.  Discarding  the  age-old  tradition  that  resources  could  be 
most  efficiently  developed  by  the  few,  our  forefathers  firmly  stood 
on  the  new  principle  that,  oome  what  may.  America  would  be 
developed  by  the  individual  effort  off  independent,  reqx>nslbl« 
human  beings.  While  they  could  do  this  with  a  system  where 
indivldtials  worked  Independently  on  unimproved  land,  our  re- 
sources today — actually  greater  than  ever  before — ^must  be  devel- 
oped in  the  same  spirit.  Thotigh  this  change  In  our  physical 
environment  makes  inevitable  a  community  off  effort  not  de- 
manded in  the  past.  It  does  not  mean  that  the  only  method  off 
developing  our  resources  is  class  dlctatorahlp.  That  may  be  the 
choice  of  a  substantial  part  of  Europe  today,  but  for  that  matter 
a  large  part  of  Europe  devel(q>ed  its  raw  land  on  the  same  dic- 
tatorial principle  that  it  is  uadng  today  toward  modem  resources. 
Some  of  those  who  advocate  forsaking  o\ir  American  plan  ffor 
a  class  system  forget  this  essential  fact:  The  issue  is  not  ^^ether 
we  shall  choose  a  class  at  the  tc^  or  at  the  bottom;  we  shall 
be  forsaking  our  most  vital  tradition  if  we  select  any  class  what- 
ever, whether  it  U  conceived  to  be  at  the  top  or  at  the  bottom. 
To  select  any  class  for  preference  would  be  to  reject  the  social 
prlnclide  on  which  our  Government  was  established  and  our  coun- 
try developed.  It  would  be  a  long  step  backward  regardless  off 
whether  we  retreat  under  the  leadership  off  the  Commtmist  or 
Fascist.  Both  are  reactionary  in  that  they  seek  to  take  America 
backward  toward  a  class  system. 

It  is  true  that  if  we  are  to  work  together  we  must  have  some 
method  of  reaching  common  decisions.  The  obvious  method  is 
through  the  ixu(tttutl(m  of  government.  The  government  may  be 
liberal  and  democratic,  or  tyrannical  and  dictatorial,  but  there 
must  be  machinery  for  reaching  agreement  on  a  program.  That 
machinery  will  be  the  institution  of  government.  In  our  Inter- 
dependent economy  govammant  will  play  a  far  greater  jpart.  and 


Is  therefore  of  greater  Importance  in  our  Uves  than  In 
periods.  _ 

Democracy  Itselff  Is  not  Inherent  In  any  particular  form  off 
governmental  organlaatian.  Hor  does  a  free  democratic  society 
imply  that  government  U  impotent  to  deal  with  ito  problems  or 
to  malntoln  itself.  A  democratic  system.  Uke  any  other,  will 
if  necessary  use  force  and  compxilsion.  Liberty  does  ZMt  mean 
license  to  do  exactly  as  one  chooses  regardless  of  oonaequsmoe  to 
others.  The  essential  diflerenoe  between  a  democratic  and  a 
dictatorial  system  in  the  xise  of  force  lies  here:  The  dictator  mpfiim 
force  to  impose  the  will  of  a  small  group  upon  the  great  body 
of  citizens,  while  the  democratic  government  i^iplies  fforoe  upon 
Individuals  or  small  groups  who  insist  upon  vitiating  the  lataresta 
of  the  whole.  The  dictator  decides  what  U)  best  ffor  the  nation 
and  compels  the  nation  to  follow  him.  In  a  democracy  the  rules 
are  worked  out  together  and  force  is  used  only  to  discipline  those 
few  who  will  not  play  the  game. 

The  boundary  line  between  democracy  and  dictatorship  la 
crossed  not  when  the  players  are  required  to  play  \ipon  a  team, 
but  only  when  the  government  denies  the  governed  a  real  on>ar- 
tunity  at  reasonable  Intervals  to  change  the  umpire  or  the  rules 
of  the  game.  Iff  TP«"""d  is  to  proq;>er  materially  and  spiritually, 
there  must  be  rules,  the  game  must  be  played  according  to  the 
rules,  and  there  must  be  an  umpire  willing  and  able  to  see  that 
the  niles  are  observed^r 

Our  political  parties  came  Into  existence  when  the  issues  off 
today  were  barely  visible  on  the  horizon.  For  this  reason  our 
political  allnements  today  are  outworn  and  anUqiiated.  The  Be- 
publican  Party  has  emphasized  the  values  and  virtues  of  American 
individualism.  But  it  has  been  sterile  of  any  program  to  pre- 
serve and  foster  the  hCHnely  virtues  of  the  simple  life  In  an  age 
of  mass  production.  Tlie  Democratic  Party  (or  rather  its  leader- 
ship) produced  a  program  that  did  reoc^nize  the  necessity  of  com- 
mon action.  The  program  of  the  Democratic  Party,  while  based  on 
the  necessity  of  common  actUm,  has  in  certain  reqiects  Ignored 
methods  which  are  essential  to  i»«serve  the  distinguished  qualitiea 
of  American  individualism. 

A  new  political  alinenwnt  is  definitely  on  the  way.  Whether  thla 
allnement  comes  tinder  one  of  the  old  parties  or  as  a  new  one 
Is  not  so  important.  But  oome  it  must.  It  is  essential  that  it 
be  an  allnement  which  will  enable  those  at  us  who  see  that  coor- 
dinated action  is  inescapable  to  stand  together  for  a  program  which 
not  only  recognizes  that  fact  but  likewise  resolves  upon  methods 
which  will  preserve  both  equality  of  opportunity  and  equaUty  of 
responsibility. 

Can  this  be  done?  Yes;  it  to  being  done.  Let  me  give  three 
concrete  illustrations  of  the  methods  by  which  we  can  take  com- 
mon action  and  at  the  same  time  encourage  and  foster  tnlUative 
and  reqixinslblUty.  Naturally  I  shall  take  my  Illustrations  from 
Wisconsin.  Although  for  many  years  Wisconsin  has  been  looked 
upcHi  as  a  radical  State,  she  to  in  the  best  sense  conservative.  In 
that  Wisconsin  aims  to  conserve  and  preserve  our  best  American 
tradlticms.  We  have  at  times  been  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try in  recognizing  the  necessity  for  common  action.  But  the  form 
of  that  action  has  always  preaerved  individual  opportunity  and 
responsibility. 

In  1911  we  adopted  workmen's  compensation  In  a  law  that  rec- 
ognized our  need  of  a  new  and  simplified  method  of  -lirillng 
with  accidents  in  Industry.  That  law  had  two  objectives.  The 
first  was  to  pay  compensation  to  the  injured  worker,  the  second, 
to  stimtilate  responsibility  among  individual  employers  for  safety 
in  industry  by  fixing  the  rates  on  their  Individual  records. 
Twenty-five  years  later  we  have  thto  extraordinary  result.  Work- 
ers in  Wisconsin  receive  the  largest  benefits  under  workmen's 
compensation  in  thto  country,  Tet  the  stimulation  off  the  indi- 
vidual employer's  responsibility  ffor  safety  has  been  so  soccesBtul 
In  reducing  accidents  that  the  total  burden  off  workmen's  com* 
pensatlon  on  Indxistry  Itselff  la  leas  than  in  any  other  Stat*  m 
Amertca. 

In  1931  we  enacted  the  first  unemployment  Insurance  act  tn 
thto  country.  It  likewise  had  two  objectives:  First,  to  pay  bene- 
flta  to  thoae  who  lost  their  Jobs  through  no  fault  off  their  own. 
that  woxild  help  to  tide  them  over  the  unemployment  period: 
and,  second,  to  provide  a  stimulation  to  individual  responsibility 
of  management  to  stabilize  employment  within  its  control  by 
Iceeping  each  employer's  fimds  s^>arate.  thus  leaving  eadfii  plant 
to  stand  on  Its  own  record.  At  the  end  off  a  relatively  short  period 
the  soimdness  off  thto  legislation  has  already  been  demonstrated. 
A  questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  Wisconsin  lianuffacturers  Aaso- 
ctotlon  brought  forth  most  enthusiastic  testimonials  from  tbs 
leading  manufacturers  off  the  State,  one  off  which  I  will  real 
to  you: 

"Thto  company  wishes  to  go  on  record  as  ^)proTlng,  without  rea> 
ervations  of  any  ifir»<i.  the  individual  employer  reserve  plan  tor  the 
administration  off  the  unen^doyment  insurance  reserve  law.  Th« 
ocmclusion  readied  to  the  result  off  the  actual  regularlzatlan  off  em- 
ployment that  thto  company  has  perfected  since  the  law  was  pssswil 
We  frankly  admit  that  the  effort  that  has  been  put  forth  by  this 
^vifnpupy  la  due  to  the  ffact  that  it  was  our  own  record  off  ae^oy- 
mentSat  was  to  be  the  determining  factor  in  the  contrttmtkm 
rate  and  the  advantage  off  matntalntng  our  reserves  as  a  issutt  of 
our  own  efforts. 

"At  the  dose  off  the  yesr  1984  we  made  a  check-up  of  oar  aper> 
ations  by  applying  the  law  as  though  the  payments  under  !t  had 
been  effective  during  that  year.    The  icsolt  ttnomtA  that  doe  te 
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in  tiM  amount  tt  __, ,  ^ 

UMrefor.    Wwdlew  to  ny,  rnaOk  a 

♦*.i«*-H»p  About  this  prcMem  and 

_^ I  for  Its  rifmtnatinn 

-At  dM  «Bd  o(  IMS  aaothar  dMck  wm  mads,  vlileli  diowed  tba* 
aini  iMliimHlT  $i*/M  voold  b»v«  lM«n  raqolnd  to  meat  tlia  4a- 

ya.  at  tba  and  of  tha  fint  •  months  at  1988  a  d>a^  vaa 

«if^M^fct«»*  that  apfKOdmatBly  88j000  would  !»▼•  baen  p^ 

d«te  tha  flzst  half  ot  tha  year  had  tha  tew  been  cOMam  or 
tS»%m  t^tnvwttfatkm  laiaalad  that  it  was  tha  remalt  of  ov 
oMi  eaM  of  ihutttD«  doim  1  «Mk  In  whtah  to  take  inTentorr. 
AS  a  raault  ct  this  dteeoreiy  no  tfmt  y?»y-«°"d?.fg!lJ*IS^ 
tlma  at  tha  and  <tf  1988.  with  tha  xaanlt  tha*  our  opsratora  rae^ved 
Soeoim  houfs  of  walk  and  Ilia*  tha  oaaapanj  waa  not  aubjaot 

-!M^to%^S«a8Bt  tlma  w«  ara  iwy  mneh  gmtlAsd  to  ha  aMe 
to^MLthat  tha  bansftta  paid  under  the  latw  stnaa  It  baeame  opera- 

ton/  atooa  tt  vofldM  the  neeaasary  tnesntlw  to  each 

to  «t  and  feaan  hla  hoosa  In  ecdar."* 

M  h^  UMlSr  Qhirttatlon  tbat  tt  la  poaalbla  to  take 
aettontomeat  e  eammon  problem  and  at  the  mma  time  actually 
tTs^Sata  and  iBBNaea  ^dividual  inttlettm  Of  courae.  unem- 
5oSS^iS5ise^n^hy  ag  maanea SS^SS-^SKTii^tSt 
M^lam  of  iiiinMliijiaaiit  What  wa  an  hare  dlammliic  « J^ 
SmoamMPiS&m  can  be  dsalt  with,  and  that  wa  can  Uke- 


In  Wlaoonaln  Is 

...„»  m  tndnatry.  'The  doalng  ot  % 

harddtf p  tor  tboaa  immediately  oon- 

the  cualBfr  waa  caused  by  natural 

of  fkkiUon  between  employsrs 

,._^  ItM'iwulto  ware  wwflned  ta  •  smaU  area.    Today 

ttia  etSTdm  or  e  btf  factory,  thr^tnc  thouaanda  oC  sm- 
^^  ^^oSt  vt  work,  tamadtetaiy  aOacU^he  eommunlty  and 

■«"  '™*  ^toSS  MotflBB  te  not  llmltad  m  its  effects 
te  DetraM  or  even  t1««*»«i"«  Boon  mannfiMtailag  plants  m 
lo  neBo*  "J,^  ^^^^^L^^HSHn^SSSS,,^'''''"^  **  *** 

*~  , J!!!.*rSrileld  ct 

tha  IndMdual  must  be  able  to 
ha  win  labor.    Thla  rlglxt 

m  tha  old  dam  to 

fhe  phfeleal 

lUa  for  enflayer  and  jmphiyee  to 

rTMt  today  the  emploTBr 

toaiTidnany  wlttt  hla 

eCtheyeer.he 
not  to 


Ihe  prlnclpls  of  coHec ' 

we  in  WlaeoMin  take  the 

tatfulrBa  of  botti 

to  the  iplHt  more  than  to 

vWata 


unfair 

by  the 

only  rule  of  tbb 

to  eoeroe  and 

ttlta 

hlta  below  tha  belt. 

tha  bully  and  tha  bullhead. 


ioT  •fteai 


One  of  the 
ti  that  we  mnat  be  free  not  only  to  soc- 

mient  win 

In  tha  lOBK  ran  wtlhont  too  much 

I  f  ali^>  But  we  can- 


Who  In 


traa  while  we  In 
price  lidr  faOtaif  to  take  atepa  that 

■CO. 
a  inrtir!  *f  «»>f*ii^"**'—  ««««<  *^i«  tmfVMwf  tw 
"v  to  that  we  have  eaperleneed  In 
BB.    In  thla 
of  •dfoattai 

;  sie  pNaant  In  tha  waiMMea  stacea  of 

Tha  lafuaal  and  faOun  to  take  e  long. 

are  wa«8d  be  fMal  to  growth  and  progreas. 

a  flaad  policy  whlla  under  tha  tnSoenoa  of 

hats,  M^Mleiail  by  ttm  dash  of  Immertlate 

We  nuMt  ratMr  look  to  tboaa  leaders  In  ell 

re  erMence  of  ebOt^  to 

of  iinei  iiiiwul  In  whieb  an  may  nave 

lo.  tn  the  uunfuiiHn  and  haa*  of  _ 

la  and  build  brl8gea  cf  good  wffl 

ift  win  maa  the  nallmial  elandaril  of  Htm. 


It  li  not  dwayi  easy  to  draw  tl»e  Bne  betweenoiff  groptof 

efforts  to  adjust  oureelTee  to  new  condlttons  "f**  •^SLSSb^S 
American  system  at  gofvemment.  One  of  the  arts  of  gowsnmiM*  is 
to  be  able  to  <te»w  that  line.  But  It  must  be  drawn,  and,  when 
dmwn.  those  who  cross  it  must  be  dealt  with  toy  the  umpire. 

This  senerstlon  Is  adjusting  Itself  to  a  momentous  ecommilc 
Change.  The  needed  adjustment  cannot  toe  made  overnight.  It  can 
Mr  r*»^  more  easUy  and  with  greater  certainty  of  safeguarding 
our  unique  American  character  if  you  who  have  the  oppOTtunt«es 
of  trah^ng  and  positions  of  leadership  will  ceaee  resisting  ttie 
Inevttahle.  Concentrate  your  energy  and  toralne  where  they  wfll 
eount. 

The  late  Bihu  Boot,  ^<««<miBrtng  one  day  In  the  United  States 
tum*±»  the  position,  In  the  light  of  economic  changes,  of  the 
Btatea  in  our  Federal  syston.  pointed  out  realistically  that  'the 
only  w»y  to  ipaintam  the  powers  of  government  Is  to  govern. 
Bard  language  will  not  affect  the  physlad  changes  in  our  environ- 
ment, "nie  vast  array  of  machinery  on  the  farm  and  in  the  cities 
does  not  hear  or  read  and  Is  tminfluenced  by  editorials  or 
neeches.  When  a  program  is  proposed  do  not  assail  it  as  »^cal 
or  otmununlstlc  ot  f asclstic  merely  because  it  is  based  on  ocalectlve 
acUoo.  8iq>port  or  oppose  it  on  the  ground  that  it  encouragee  or 
dlacourages  the  American  ^lirit  under  modem  conditions  which 
make  some  type  of  collective  acticwi  inescapatole.  U  you  want 
ycur  effOTts  to  count,  center  them  upon  what  can  be  Influenced 
and  determined— the  method  of  organizing  our  human  relatlon- 
th<i^  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  time. 

We  must  have  both  progreas  and  OTder.  The  die-hard  reaction- 
ary «J»«T»k«  of  order  as  a  method  <rf  preserving  the  status  quo  by 
using  force.  Hie  extremist  expects  the  mlllennlimi  to  be  pro- 
duced overnight.  Both  are  wrcoig.  We  cannot  preserve  order  by 
fOKOe  alone.  The  vast  majority  will  accept  reasonable  rules  of  the 
game  If  obedience  to  those  rules  leads  to  a  better  life  for  the 
Individual  and  the  Nation. 

TtKwe  who  believe  In  orderiy  progreas  must  aline  themael 
in  a  united  front. 

Work  of  the  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  DIETERICH 

OF  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Frtdttv,  Jul&  iO  ilegUlattve  da»  of  Thursday,  Jvlg  22),  1937 


ATHWtnaH   bT   HON.   JAMES   A.   FARI^T    AT   80U>IKB8'    AND 
SAILOBS'  RKCNION,  SALSIi.  ILL. 


ICr.  mETERICH.  Mr.  President,  I  t^A  mumimogs  con- 
sent  to  bave  inserted  in  the  Rkcokd  an  address  deliyered  by 
the  HoncBtUde  James  A.  Farley,  chairman  of  the  Democratie 
National  Committee,  at  Salem.  IlL.  July  28.  1937.  «&  tbe 
OCTHg^ft"  of  Democratic  Day  at  the  soldiers'  and  iailon' 
reunixMi.  ^- — 

Ibere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

It  nMkee  ms  very  lU4>py  to  be  tn  Illinois  again.  It  is  particu- 
larly nloamint  because  now  I  oome  asking  nothing  of  you.  I  am 
h«e  shnply  to  talk  to  my  old  frlenda  and  supporters  of  the  Booee- 
velt  admlnMratlon.  and  to  join  In  an  aqveaskm  of  the  sattsf action 
W9  all  fed  by  leeson  of  tho  progress  our  oountry  baa  made. 

naturally  the  hi^iplneas  of  my  visit  to  Illinois  Is  the  greater 
tnHJunw^  I  un  able  to  talk  In  a  eommunlty  that  had  ao  large  a 
part  In  the  history,  partleularty  the  political  history,  of  our  coun- 
ty R  is  intfTTstlns  to  know  that  tt  iraa  hereabout  that  William 
Joinlnss  Bryan  bwan  hla  poUttcal  career;  that  your  f  athera  and 
tfimf.  irf  you  IManad  to  that  great  Democrat's  earliest  speeches, 
m  fact.  It  ti  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  learned  In  thla  rad 
nrighbortng  Oommoncveeltha  ttie  art  of  sipresslon.  and  developed 
that  skill  <tf  oratory  that  was  to  sway  mllllans  of  Americana. 
Iboaa  who  followed  ^«™.  and  those  who  fought  him,  must  agree 
now  that  no  man  at  hla  genenUkm  filled  a  bigger  share  at  the 
publle  eye  ttum  wnilam  Jennings  Bryan. 

/^wwtiMir  Salem— New  Salem,  across  the  State — had  Its  part  In 
ttke  formative  stage  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  American 
PteaMents.  When  I  exalt  Abraham  Unocdn.  and  cite  his  prlnd- 
plee  tm  precedents  for  those  of  our  leader  today,  somebody  Is  sure 
lo  arlae  and  np^«^«  that  lanotdn  was  not  a  Democrat.  If  my 
loading  of  history  Is  conect.  he  did  not  himself  know  what  pcdltl- 
cal  labal  he  should  wesr  when  he  neighbored  In  New  Salem.  I 
lelsr  to  the  period  when  he  was  quitting  rails  on  contract,  flat- 
lf«fT(if'^  on  the  liver,  keeping  store,  and  whatever  odd  Joba  came 
atang.  to  keep  him  going  while  he  was  reading  law  bocAa.  Per-' 
ttapt  I  am  particularly  Interested  In  Tilncoln  because  he  used  to 
be  pnatmaster    ani   Incidentally,  letter  carrier— In  thoee  daya. 
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Bat  there  Is  no  p^nt  tn  tdllng  ycm  of  your  great  men.  Tou 
who  live  here  know  more  about  the  early  Uvea  of  Unooln  and 
Bryan  than  any  vlsltar.  Instead,  let  ua  talk  at  preasnt-day  attua- 
tlons  and  people. 

From  our  preaent  vantage  point  ^we  can  hark  back  to  thlnga  as 
they  were  when  Democratic  qpokeamen,  myself  among  thsm.  came 
to  this  SUte  on  behalf  of  the  candidacy  of  Ftanklln  D.  Booaevdt. 
and  recall  thoee  daya  without  dlsUMs.  tor  the  pam  at  the  depree- 
slon  has  been  wiped  out  by  the  comfort  at  our  recovery. 

We  must  admit  we  were  all  acared — ^I  am  referring  to  tbe  pertod 
of  1932.  We  picked  up  the  morning  newspaper  then  with  fore- 
boding and  dread.  None  of  ua  knew  where  we  were  going  and 
wondered  what  new  calamity  the  heartllnea  vrould  dlscloee.  What 
new  bank  failure  would  toe  announced?  What  factory  doalng 
would  toe  recorded?  What  stock  dividends  would  have  toeen 
passed?    What  new  low  In  the  stock  market  would  toe  mournfully 

told? 

The  air  was  full  of  clouds.  Food  riots  ssemed  imminent;  Indeed. 
some  had  already  gotten  under  vray.  There  were  not  a  few  jwople 
who  thought  they  aaw  ahead  dvlc  chaoa  on  tap  ot  industrial  dis- 
aster. From  Washington  came  no  word  of  anything  calculated  to 
check  the  flood  of  misery,  except  declarations  that  the  bottom  had 
been  reached  and  better  tlmea  lay  ahead.  Vaha  prophedea,  theee 
seemed  to  be,  for  the  faith  of  the  people  In  the  administration 
then  in  power  had  been  shattered.  They  had  watched  the  courae 
of  government,  wobbling,  hwdtatlng.  drifting,  \mtll  they  fdt  that 
the  Hoover  administration  dther  had  not  the  slightest  Idea  of 
what  to  do.  or  If  It  had  a  plan,  being  without  the  courage  to 
attempt  to  put  that  plan  Into  operation.  There  had  been  2  years 
of  this — a  bitter  years  of  progreeslve  decline  in  the  Natlon'a  eco- 
nomic and  Industrial  health. 

There  was  one  nmn — the  then  Oovemnr  of  New  York — ^who  had 
thought  out  a  program  that  would  lead  us  out  of  the  swamp  of 
despair  and  Into  the  flelda  of  hope.  The  problem  then  was  to  have 
the  country  acoq>t  our  own  belief  In  his  ability,  and  the  validity 
of  the  system  he  had  worked  out  as  due  to  check  the  flood  of 
misfortune.  That  was  really  a  Job  of  flood  control  and  the  salvage 
process.  In  another  and  broader  field  It  parallela  the  work  of 
rescue  and  prevention  consequent  on  the  epidemic  of  overflowing 
rivera  that  washed  away  bridges,  ruined  vlUagea.  and  poiled  great 

clUes  In  our  valleys.  .w,    ^    ..    _•.  * 

In  the  face  of  such  dimsters  It  is  not  always  possible  to  do  what 
has  to  be  done  Immedlatdy,  according  to  acoq>ted  formulae. 

We  asked  you  In  that  day,  that  seems  so  far  back  In  the  light  of 
our  present  happier  condition,  to  take  a  chance  on  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  There  were  other  eminent  candldatea  for  the  Dwno- 
cratlc  nomination  for  Prealdent.  I  recall,  and  you  doubUess  recall 
even  more  emphatlcaUy,  the  battle  In  many  States  between  thoee 
who  accepted  our  proposal  and  thoee  who  favored  other  candidates. 
That  batUe  extended  even  to  the  national  convention  In  Chicago. 
It  is  typical  of  Democratic  habit  and  procedure  that  the  bitter- 
ness of  that  flght  was  forgotten  when  we  went  to  the  polls  In 
November.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  side  that  won  held 
no  blttemeae  toward  thoee  who  opposed  FTankUn  D.  Bc«e^^ 
nomination.  When  the  flght  was  on  each  delegate  waa  categorled 
in  my  mind  according  to  his  position.  It  1b,  perh^M.  a  reflection 
on  my  memory  to  tell  you  that  after  my  election  as  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  I  never  thought  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Booeevdt  delegatea  and  the  anU-Boosevdt 
delegatea.  .        .  . 

Possibly  there  is  an  arallcatlon  of  that  outcome  In  reference  to 
the  slttiatlon  today.  You  may  perhaps  have  noted  the  bitter 
character  of  some  of  the  q>eeches  made  in  a  recent  controversy. 
Do  not  take  those  too  aerlously.  The  talk  of  a  party  split  comee 
from  the  Republican  side— from  thoee  who  hope  for  a  Democratie 
division  as  the  only  possible  meana  of  returning  to  power  the  party 
of  privilege,  that  was  turned  out  of  ofllce  by  you  and  nearly  every 
other  State  in  the  Union  6  years  ago,  and  kept  out  by  a  etUl 
larger  number  of  Statea  last  year.  

Earnest  men  in  the  heat  of  controversy  are  prone  to  exaggerate. 
If  yon  believed  half  of  what  is  said  in  the  fmy  of  debate  you 
would  condude  that  a  majority  of  our  public  men  ought  to  be  In, 
Alcatras  Prison  Instead  of  In  ofllce. 

It  U  an  part  of  our  political  habit,  and  while  we  give  the  authora 
of  Intemperate  uttoancea  credit  for  sincerity  when  they  storm  and 
rage  and  call  namea,  ere  know  from  experience  that  the  tempers 
cod  when  the  flght  is  over.  We  know  further,  also  from  expe- 
rience.  that  no  man  or  group  in  the  Democratic  Party  is  stronger 
than  that  party.  And  I  look  to  see  even  the  flercest  among  thoee 
who  are  In  oppoeltlon  today  flghtmg  the  Democratic  battlea  of  the 
future  as  vigorously  as  ever.  I  think  they  are  making  a  mistake, 
and  regret  to  see  them  In  even  temporary  discord  with  the  party 
prlndplea  and  the  party  q)lrtt.  But,  aa  I  have  frecpiently  said.  I 
have  worked  with  theee  gentlemen  before  and  anticipate  working 
with  them  again. 

I  have  compared  the  work  of  the  present  Democratic  admlnla- 
traUon  with  the  flood-control  prooeases.  Our  Prealdent  oonoeived 
that  the  whde  of  his  Job  waa  not  merely  to  arrest  the  flood  of 
economic  disaster  but  to  build  dams— 4ndustrlal  and  commercial 
dams — to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  flooda.  I  have  also  suggested 
that  it  was  not  alw..yh  possible  hi  a  critical  emergency  to  pick  the 
best  and  most  permanent  remedy.  For  example,  we  know  that 
a  cement  dam  of  great  strength  and  endurance  la  a  better  stna^ 
ture  than  one  thrown  up  hastily,  bunt  of  bags  of  sand.  But 
when  the  waters  are  creeping  iq>  the  idea  la  to  do  the  beet  we 
can  with  the  material  at  hand.    It  Is  quite  poartble    Inrtaeil,  tt 


la  quite  accurate  to  aay— that  putting  mto  praetloe  the 
Deal  prtndpiea  waa  not  wtthont  flaw.    It  devek^ed.  for 
that  certain  of  the  New  Deal  proceasee  did  not  meet  the 
Court  view  of  what  waa  oonstltutionaL 

Wdl.  lefa  go  batk.  to  oar  simile  of  the  real  water  floods.  Sup- 
pose that  aomewhere  on  one  of  our  great  rivera  we  knew  that  tha 
crsst  waa  on  Ita  way  and  that  imleas  a  bazrlsr  waa  erected,  enor- 
mous damage,  hivolvlng  great  loes  of  life,  would  result  to  peopio 
and  proportiea  tn  the  torrent's  path.  Let  ua  assume  furthsr  tha* 
there  was  near  at  hand  a  large  number  of  grain  aaAa  to 
care  of  a  proq^ecUve  harreet.  Who  would  heatute  to  eeiaa 
sacks,  fln  them  with  earth,  and  stack  thsm  Into  a  ten^Mirw^ 
dike?  The  taking  of  private  property  would  probably  be  whony 
illegal.  But  whatever  damage  reeutted  to  the  ownen  of  the 
could  be  made  good  latsr.  and  there  oould  be  no  time  for 
slow  and  dllBeult  court  prooedure  mvolved  tn  condemnation  pro* 
r— ««"g«  If  the  stricUy  leq^  course  were  adi^yted.  great  arsoa 
would  be  ruined  and  many  Uvea  would  be  loot.  So  it  waa  at  the 
beginning  of  the  New  DsaL  The  remedlee  had  to  be  ^ipUed  forth- 
with. There  waa  no  meens  of  aeoertaining  In  advance  if  tta 
Supreme  Court  would  rule  the  N.  R.  A.  and  A.  A.  A.  nneanstttu- 
tlonal.  So  theee  temporary  breakwaters  were  thrown  up  and  they 
did  the  Job.  Dmlng  the  S  yeara  that  they  were  in  operatloo 
Tnl"k"M«  of  paopiB  were  pot  to  work,  factorlea  were  reopened,  msr- 
chanto  were  able  to  aeU  thehr  gooda.  farmers  were  able  to  buy.  and 
recovery  got  sudx  an  inqietua  that  Industry  kept  on  and  eonttnued 
to  proeper  after  theee  adverse  decisions.  The  basis  of  handling 
the  questions  mvolved  In  gluing  economic  life  preservsts  to  tha 
farmers  and  to  business  generally  had  to  be  changed  a  Mt  and 
are  still  in  process  of  bdiog  changed  to  meet  the  objeettona  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  every  one  at 
theee  measures  vras  taken  In  the  public  Intereet.  and  the  pubUe 
interest  vras  magnlflcently  aerved  by  them,  even  though  In  tha 
retrospect  it  may  be  demonstrated  that  aome  other  ooorae  might 
have  been  aa  good  or  even  better. 

Perfection  Is  a  goal  alwaya  to  be  aimed  at.  Doubtleas  there  It 
JK>  process  of  government  that  could  not  be  improved.  That  la 
the  theory  on  whldi  every  successful  administration  most  proceed. 
As  gaps  and  faults  •ppme  after  a  given  law  la  put  Into  effect,  thaa 
law  must  be  altered  to  correct  the  bad  featursa  that  have  besa 
disclosed.  We  have  no  meeni  of  Judging  the  futon  saeqpt  by  tha 
experience  of  the  past. 

The  Booeevelt  administration  fell  heir  to  a  proetrate  eoontry. 
It  haa  put  that  country  on  its  feet.  The  peo|de  appreelata  that 
fact  and  are  determined  that  the  administration  that  haa  besa 
successful  so  far  shall  not  be  interrupted  In  ite  efforts  to  complete 
the  proceesce  of  rcetoratlon  and  to  put  up  the  berriers  against  a 
lecurrenoe  of  the  mlaerlee  of  the  depression  period. 

I  siqipoee  It  iraa  inevitable  that  some  of  the  interests  that  have 
alwaya  oppoeed  the  prograaatve  polides  of  the  Democratie  Party 
Should  again  be  maldng  an  effort  in  that  direction.  Believed,  ea 
they  have  been,  by  the  New  Deal  program  from  their  penle  and 
practical  colU^iMe  of  their  enterpriaea,  they  are  running  true  to 
form  and  are  trying  to  get  bmA  the  old  unfair  prtvilegBa  through 
iriUch  they  made  ao  much  money  during  prevloua  admlniatra- 
tlons.  while  the  pec^le  at  large  got  no  adequate  ahaie  of  their 
proftta.  Tlie  Uberty  League,  thou^  ostenslldy  inactive,  la  fune- 
tlonlng  through  its  ortglnaton  and  supporten  Just  ee  tt  did  during 
the  ISM  '^fT^ig"  and  seeklrxg  to  brsak  down  the  FresldsntlB 
popularity  and  ntmiwirtt  the  faith  of  the  people  in  hla  eOdeney. 
ability,  and  slnoertty.  They  would.  If  they  coi^  make  tbe  Booee- 
vdt adminletratlon  a  failure.  They  would  Uke  to  rnteal  the  IBM 
election.  There  le  no  earthly  chance,  of  couzaa,  of  their  being 
successful  in  that  extraordinary  enterprlae.  So  I  aasure  yoa  t»* 
day.  and  I  think  I  am  In  a  poaltlon  to  know,  that  the  Democratie 
Party  is  as  stanchly  entrenched  tn  the  aflectkms  and  the  eonfl- 
dence  of  the  votera  of  the  Uhlted  Statea  as  it  eraa  last  year. 

There  la  no  dectlon  |?»>««t"»rtt  so  there  la  no  nuMJSSUi  of  a 
«»aw^p>ign  uppatl  tar  votee.  The  Ptealdent'a  opponenta  are  not 
tMn^«"g  of  today,  however,  but  of  the  congressional  deetlons  nest 
nar.  H  they  could,  by  any  stretch  of  the  Imsglnatkm.  make  the 
people  doubtful  of  their  President,  they  think  that  they  mlgh* 

be  able  to  emharraaa  the  last  2  yeen  of  the  President's " 

term  by  n«""g  galna  In  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
tlvee.  I  have  at  tlmce  Indulged  in  poUttcel  prophecy, 
embark  again  on  that  more  or  leea  perilous  sea.  I  want  to  90  on 
record  now  aa  telling  you  that  both  Bouses  of  Congrsm  aftar  the 
1S38  election  will  be  Just  as  staundily  Democratic  as  they  are  now. 
Our  people  are  not  forgetful.  Thqr  know  what  the  prsssnt  ad- 
mlnlstntlcm  has  aocompllshed.  and  they  know  that  the  future 
objectivea  are  Just  ss  flimly  bassd  on  the  public  wetfere  as  tha 
weU-proved  processes  that  have  been  put  in  operation  during  tha 
past  5  yeara. 

President  Booeevelt  haa  annotinoed  puMldy  that  hla  on 
m^tning  amhlUon.  aftar  a  lifetime  of  pubUc  earvloe.  Is  to 
over  hla  deek  to  hla  suooesaor  with  the  oountry  proqierous 
at  peace.    And  not  all  the  echeming  of  thoee  who  would  torn 
back  the  dock  to  the  ancient  period  of  control  of  the 
ment  by  privileged  Inter  eeta  Is  going  to  thvrart  that 

The  whole  Nation  aharee  in  the  happlneas  of  our 
proqwrlty.    I  think  all  of  ua  realiaa  that  the  JOh  la  not 
that  the  upbuilding  of  the  dikee  against  the  wavaa  of 
dsprearion  must  go  on.  If  we  are  to  fed  eeenre.    Yov  la  nuaols 
are  naturally  more  oonoemed  with  the  effeet  of 
your  own  Industries,  so  I  am  going  to  refer  brlaOy  to 
-       -    -  -  it  to  thle  State.   X 
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p^  f  h^Uem  tbMX  tt»  ooimtry  ttilnkB  It  ii  locfcy  to  iMiy* 

iMd  raeii  »  Praaktant  dwelap  in  Xtom  pertod  of  ■oMveney.  aad 
**,m±.  YbKi  tlM  time  eamw  be  wiu  go  out  of  oADe  m  popnlwaa 
he  entered  (rfBoe.  which  means  that  no  President  will  San  bettor 
«t  ttM  *»»»?«*»  a(  the  hlBtarlans  at  the  tntare  than  VtmnkltA  D. 


Watching  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  MOHTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Fridav.  J«2y  30  OegiOative  dap  of  Thttrgday,  July  22},  1937 


AVXICUE  BT  BOir.  BOBEEtT  B.  BSY1IOU3B,  OP  NORTH  CAROLIICA 


ettj  19  the  Stoto  hMl  1a- 
-MatbiOi  the 
WW  tonMrtytMl  vp  te  tank  ■umwiuto  ti 

•r  *  ntwxilBK  tatth  In 
tnth* 


Ifr.  BEYNOIDB.  ICr.  President,  I  aA  qnanlmaos  oonMnt 
to  hftTe  Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcois  an  article 
from  my  vox  upon  nftt^^^<^^  subjects,  published  In  The  State, 
i«ifMri»M»  (tf  the  capital  of  my  ComnKNxwealth,  Raltdgh,  N.  C 
Hie  Washington  correspcmdent  of  The  State  is  Mr.  Robeft 
Brwin.  and  he  very  kindly  invited  me  to  serve  as  his  guest 
columnist  during  his  vacation  in  the  West  The  State  mag- 
asine  is  a  very  interesting  pobUcation  Issuing  from  North 
Carolina  weekly,  and  has  a  very  wide  distribution  throughout 
the  State  of  North  Candina. 

These  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rsooas,  as  follows: 

[F>om  The  State.  Balelgh.  N.  O.] 

WATCHIWO  W*»HUWITO» — MSWB  VBOM  THS  KAXKUCAI.  CATXEU.  OV 

miBMMJU  TO  caaoLzirzAxa 

(By  BCBBBT  R.  RKTHOLM) 

As  a  "guest  ootumnlst"  at  The  State,  tt  would  seem  fitting  that  I 
riioukl  Jot  down  hrlefly  some  of  the  In^presslons  of  an  IndlvUlual 
Minntrirr  at  the  Senate. 

Since  coming  to  the  Senate  nearly  6  years  ago.  It  has  heen  my 
prtvUege  to  enjoy  a  wealth  of  official  azul  personal  contacts  with 
fftllow  Members  rich  In  leglslatlTe  exi>a1enoe.  Three  of  these  Sen- 
ators began  their  servloe  when  I  was  fresh  frcnn  college.  Seven 
have  served  for  roan  than  20  years.  Nineteen  others  have  been 
for  more  than  10.    Ih  no  place  Is  experiaaee  a  mace  valuable 


Xn  my  association  with  these  veterans,  and  with  Senate  new- 

MMSS,  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  fact  that  all  have  the 
objectives  for  the  common  good  of  the  country.  Opinkms 
vary  as  to  how  they  may  be  attained,  but  the  objectives  remain 
the  same. 

And  always  there  is  wtth  me  the  striking  ccmtrast  betwem  the 
«1t"»*"«««  for  legislative  actkai  looking  to  the  solutkm  of  our  great 
social  problems  and  the  widely  encountered  distrust  of  lawmakeca 
Irequently  expressed  in  p(Hi>ular  OHnment.  Business  and  industry 
seek  the  protection  of  the  Government  on  the  one  hand,  but 
unwillingly  concede  an  equal  degree  of  protection  for  the  fanner 
and  the  labcrer  en  the  other.  Too  many  say  "there  ought  to  be 
a  law"  and  y^  loudest  when  the  law  enacted  brushes  them  slightly 
as  It  Is  rtitri  on  for  the  common  good  of  all  dtlaens. 

^TwnOMiP  impression  I  have  Is  the  vital  need  for  national  planning 
for  the  future.  It  Is  already  evident  that  what  we  axe  ddng  In  the 
legislative  field  today  Is  attempting  to  control  forces  we  eould  not 
focceae.  It  has  resulted  in  new  conceptions  of  the  re^tonslblUty 
of  government.   That  reqxmaibllity  cannot  be  esc^;>ed. 

For  example,  six  mAjor  Industries,  with  large  capital  and  employ- 
li^  hniMlreds  of  thmiaands  of  people,  have  been  built  on  inventians 
that  have  come  slnoe  the  turn  of  the  century — the  telephone,  the 
antomohlle.  the  aizplana.  the  motion  picture,  rayon,  and  the  radio. 
It  Is  Impoaslhle  to  rsVniliitr  the  social  influencm  of  these  things  on 
our  people. 

XT  our  lawmakera.  who  repreeent  the  only  impartial  force  for 
oontrol,  could  have  foreseen  the  development  of  these  six  ^gVBat 
Indastrtes  and  eould  have  anticipated  their  Infiuences  and  the 
changes  they  have  brought,  our  national  policies  for  dealing  with 
prseant  conditions  might  be  different. 

Ho  one  can  h6tp  but  see  that  we  are  now  atten^tlng  to  meet 
new  OQOditlons.  The  effort  to  strengthen  the  position  of  labor 
wtthoat  denying  the  rights  of  industry,  proposed  standards  fbr 
boon  and  wages,  and  farm  legislation  to  prepare  now.  while  crdpa 
an  good  and  prices  are  high,  for  unexpected  emergencies,  are  atl 
evideaee  of  the  popular  demand  of  groupe  and  individuals  for 
flontrol  ot  forces  which  they  cannot  control. 

It  Is  history  that  canal  owners  oppoeed  the  coming  of  the  rall- 
rmO;  and  the  raOroads,  in  turn,  opposed  the  building  of  highways. 
THea*  lattor  aflDsr  a  qdiendld  example  of  chM>giT»g  concepts  of  tbt 
part  at  tt»  IMetal  Gofcrament  in  our  dally  life.  A  hundred  yean 
was  a  Presidential  veto  of  a  blU  to  provide  for  FBderal 
in  raad  building.    lAter  It  became  a  national  poUcy  for 
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the  Ctovemment  to  aid  States  In  constructing  a  system  of  Inter- 
state highways;  that  is.  highways  connecting  at  State  lines.  Still 
later.  Federal  asslHtanre  was  extended  to  secondary  roads.  Al- 
ready our  highways  are  too  crowded  and  too  narrow.  What  of  the 
fut\ire?  ^   ^  ^     ^ 

As  Federal  programs  and  policies  with  regard  to  roads  have 
changed,  they  have  changed  In  other  fields,  and  will  continue  to 
change  as  time  goes  on. 

Boiled  down  to  facts,  we  have  become  a  nation  of  Interstate 
commerce.  There  is  no  phase  of  oxir  dctly  existence  that  is  not 
affected  by  some  condition  or  activity  beyond  the  control  of  the 
States.  If  low  wages  in  the  textile  Industry  of  one  section  Uireaten 
the  existence  of  a  similar  industry  in  another  section,  what  shall 
be  done?  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  such  problems  can 
be  solved  without  surrendering  the  States'  rl^ts  which  are  tra- 
ditional m  the  South. 

Perhaps  our  problems  of  today  are  more  complex  than  ever  be- 
fore. No  State  nor  community  is  self-sufficient.  The  price  which 
the  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  farmer  will  get  for  his  products 
is  affected  by  industrial  conditions  In  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  ability  of  manufacturers  in  Indiana  and  Michigan  to  sell 
automobiles  and  refrigerators  in  Georgia  and  Tennessee  Is  affected 
by  conditions  In  those  States.  Emergencies  In  California,  Iowa, 
and  Florida  may  curtail  the  food  supply  in  New  York.  In  other 
words,  fast  transptntatlon  and  fast  communication  have  knitted 
the  country  together  In  a  more  compact  maimer  than  our  found- 
ing fathers  ever  dreamed.  Obviously  we  must  meet  this  condition. 
It  Is  here. 

1 

Forgotten  Aspects  of  Judicial  Reform 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

OP  IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  July  30  (legislative  day  of  Thursday,  July  22).  1937 


RADIO  ADDBBSS  BY  HON.  PRENTISS  M.  BROWN.   OF 
MICHIOAN.  ON  JULY  29.  1087 


Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rscoro  an  able  and  interesting 
address  delivered  by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Brown]  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sjrstem  yes- 
terday afternoon  on  the  subject  Some  Forgotten  Aspects  of 
Judicial  Reform. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord,  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  the  past  6  months  the  countay  h^Tl*" 
nessed  an  intense  struggle  in  Congress  over  our  courts.  The  Presi- 
dent, in  my  Judgment,  did  a  great  service  in  subjecting  our  Judi- 
ciary to  the  cloee  scrutiny  of  the  people.  It  has  been  healthy  and 
has  had  results.  The  Court  has  advanced  in  its  thinking  and  Its 
determinations  to  a  more  liberal  position  than  It  took  a  year  or 
more  ago.    The  liberals  have  cause  to  rejoice. 

Talk  of  court  reform  has  been  largely  confined  to  changes  in  the 
personnel  and  hoped-fwr  changes  in  Judicial  determinaUwi  of  the 
powers  of  Congress.  My  thinking  has  been  along  a  dlffennt  line. 
I  have  never  acceded  to  the  belief  that  our  Judicial  syston  is  •bove 
temperate  criticism.  I  want  to  devote  the  few  minutes  I  have  tottay 
to  a  factual  statement  of  the  record  ot  our  courts  and  draw  scm* 
conclusion  then^rom. 

Our  courts  ueiform  three  main  functions: 

1.  Determination  of  the  limitation  of  the  powers  of  the  leglda- 
tive  and  executive  departmenta  cd  the  Government  In  dlqmtee 
between  dtlnns  and  the  Oovemment,  State  or  PsderaL 

2.  Enforcement  of  the  criminal  law. 

3.  Determination  of  diqmtes  between  dtlaens. 

I  pnqMse  to  point  out  that  there  is  need  for  some  consideration 
of  court's  record  m  the  latter  two  acttvltlee.  which  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  of  the  trial,  intermediate,  and  s|ipellate 
cotirts. 

I  have  reached  the  condusloa  that  It  Is  not  the  law^  vexatious 
delays;  It  Is  not  its  heavy  expense;  but  It  is  its  dull  cloudy  xmeer- 
talnty  that  is  Its  chief  sin  today.  I  want  to  point  out  to  you 
that  the  administration  of  our  law  Is  so  uncertain  that  men  and 
women  do  not  know  what  their  rights  are.  or  what  tbmit  obliga- 
tions are.  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  that  this  In  Itself  U  an 
encotiragement  to  our  criminals,  and  we  have  the  paradox  ef 
the  law  to  an  extent  being  an  encouragement  rather  than  a 
deterrent  of  crime.  ^ 

In  a  large  sense  our  country  has  been  the  one  successful  democ- 
racy in  the  history  of  the  world.  In  a  large  sense  tbe  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Declaration  have  given  the  peapie  at  America  a 
stable  government.  But  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  crime 
Is  perh^M  mora  general  In  the  United  States  than  In  any  other 
major  dvlltaed  country  In  the  world.  Certainly  educatlan,  Im- 
l^vement  of  IMi^  coortlttnns.  a  falrar  dlstrtbotlan  of  the 


sitles  of  life  are  deterrents  of  erlane.  but  we  still  depend  Ivf^ 
on  apprehension,  conviction,  and  the  reformavoriee.  And  tn  uila 
Ttmpbct  this  Nation  Is  last  among  the  nmjor  dvUlaed  nattons  cf 
the  worid.  I  attribute  It  In  part  to  our  indefinite  law  and  to  our 
uncertain  oourtr. 

How  can  a  citlaen  be  expected  to  know  his  legal  rights  when 
after  a  fair  and  tanpartial  examination  into  the  r^hts  of  dtlaens. 
aided  by  trained  men.  pn»lded  over  by  a  Judge  choeen  for  his 
legal  ability,  that  court,  according  to  appellate  courts.  Is  wrong 
S  times  out  of  10.  To  my  mind  this  presents  a  most  ssrknia 
indictment  against  our  legislatures  and  otir  courts.  But  tt  Is  even 
more  manifest  whoi  we  consider  the  matter  of  the  proteetlon  of 
the  public  against  crime,  both  organised  and  tmorganlflBd. 

What  is  the  annual  crime  cost?  It  Is  estimated  from  ten  to 
fifteen  billion  a  year.  The  Baumes  Commission  in  New  York  esti- 
mated it  in  1928  at  thirteen  billion ;  the  Wlckersham  Commission 
gave  no  definite  flgiires  but  its  totals  indicated  fifteen  billion.  In 
the  Aj^  issue  of  Current  Histary  It  is  conservatively  estimated  at 
fiftem  billion.  How  much  is  that?  Almost  four  tfanes  the  ordl- 
luiry  »rinii*i  cost  of  the  Federal  Government.  In  2  yean.  If  saved, 
it  would  pay  the  cost  of  the  Worid  War  to  us.  In  two  and  a  quar- 
ter years,  if  saved.  It  would  pay  oiir  national  debt.  It  Is  i^ipioxl- 
matdy  equal  to  our  entire  annxuQ  tax  biU,  Federal.  State,  and  local. 
How  do  we  compare  with  other  nations? 

It  Is  not  flattering  to  us.  In  an  artlde  In  the  Contemporary 
Review  in  1032  It  was  shown  that  the  homldde  rate  of  our  Nation 
Is  3  times  that  of  Italy,  6  times  that  of  Austria,  8  times  that 
of  Canada,  and  21  times  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  homldde 
rete  in  the  dty  of  London  is  8  per  million  per  year;  In  New  York. 
83  par  million  par  year;  In  Chlngo.  141  per  million  per  year.  Di- 
rectly connected  with  theee  high  ntes,  and  unquestionably  a  fac- 
tor in  causing  them,  is  our  mlsereble  record  In  the  matter  of  con- 
victions of  those  i^mrehended  for  crime,  and  here  is  where.  In 
my  Judgment,  my  theme  of  today  i^qjriies — the  IneOdency.  tho 
indeflnlteness,  and  uncertainty  of  our  law. 

~  The  figures  I  am  about  to  give  are  based  on  arreats  and  oonvlc- 
tlons  per  100,000  of  population.  In  Prance,  out  of  5W  arrests  per 
lOOjOOO— and  I  shaU  not  repeat  the  larger  figure  hereafter — 636 
are  convicted.  In  Great  Britain,  out  of  each  214  arrested  ITl  are 
convicted.  In  Italy,  out  of  1304  arrests  630  are  convicted.  And 
In  the  United  States,  out  of  1,429  arrested  162  are  convletad.  Giv- 
ing the  matter  to  yon  In  simpler  form,  oat  of  each  100  parsons 
arrested  in  Prance  80  are  canvteted;  out  of  each  100  persons  in 
Great  Britain  79  are  convicted;  out  of  each  100  persons  arrested 
In  Italy  48  are  convicted;  and  out  of  each  100  persons  arrested  in 
the  United  States  10  are  convicted.  This  means  that  after  ap- 
prehension, aUowlng  for  an  Infinitesimal  traction  of  .escapes,  that 
either  before  fxamlnlng  magistretes.  Judges,  or  Jurors,  9  out  of 
every  10  men  arrested  for  crime  in  this  country  go  unpunished. 

The  statement  I  am  about  to  make  Is  one  that  can  never  ha 
definitely  proven.  I  was  a  prosecuting  or  State's  attorney  In  one 
of  our  Michigan  counties  for  12  years,  and  I  think  my  experience 
Is  common  with  that  of  most  prosecutors.  I  do  not  bring  a  man 
to  trial  unless  I  was  reasonably  sure  he  was  guilty,  and  except  in 
one  Instance  out  of  hundreds  the  trial  did  not  change  by  Judg- 
ment, and  in  very  few  Instances  was  my  Judgment  chMiged  before 
the  examining  magistrate.  Basing  my  opinion  oa  expertenoe  and 
obaervation,  I  am  convinced  that  8  out  of  10  who  are  brought 
bef  ne  a  trial  court  by  a  proeecutor  are  gtiUty  and  that  almost  as 
many  broiight  before  examining  maglstntee  are  likewise  guUty. 
If  we  add  to  this  the  great  uncertainty  of  the  law,  its  indeflnlte- 
ness, and  the  effect  of  this  indeflnlteness  upon  American  life,  we 
wlU  draw,  indeed,  a  strong  Indictment  of  American  law  enforce- 
ment. I  sat  in  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  last  day  of  the  session 
Just  closed  and  heard  the  Chief  Jtistics  announce  that  after  a 
cause  had  been  tried  in  a  United  States  district  court  and  a 
United  States  court  of  am>ealB,  argued  and  heard  in  the  Suprem* 
Court  of  the  Xmited  States,  eight  Justices  (one  of  the  nine  not 
taking  purt)  divided  evenly  4  to  4  and  thereby  afllrmed  the 
decision  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals.  There  should  be  not  such 
uncertainty  In  law. 

In  M'^'^^'g^"  we  enacted  what  was  known  as  the  conduslve 
presumption  statute  by  which  we  declared  that  when  a  member  of 
a  household  was  driving  a  family  automobile  it  was  presumed  that 
It  was  done  so  with  the  consent  of  the  financially  responsible  head 
of  the  family  and.  therefore,  any  damage  caused  was  chargeable 
to  the  head  of  the  family.  It  applied,  of  course,  to  a  case  where 
the  member  of  a  houa^iold  took  the  car  wittiout  the  consent  or 
against  the  express  direction  of  the  family  head.  It  was  attacked 
as  being  unconstitutional  In  the  counties  of  Chippewa  and  Wayne. 
Midi.,  at  apinroxlmately  the  same  time,  and  the  cases  reached  our 
eight-man  Court.  One  trial  Judge^had  hdd  the  law  constitutional 
and  the  other  found  It  unoonstitutlonaL  The  Supreme  Court 
divided  equally,  and  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  the  statute 
was  constitutional  in  one  county  and  unoonstttutlonal  in  another. 
I  would  not  charge  theee  conditions  alone  to  the  tndeflnltenesB 
at  our  law  and  to  Its  uncertainty.  But  certainly  a  heavy  part  of 
the  burden  of  blame  la  on  our  leglslatuxes  and  our  oourta.  Iaw- 
enf orcing  ofltoen  become  discouraged  when  criminals  and  nwhrfac- 
ton  of  great  wealth  float  our  laws. 

It  is  uften  a  fact  that  tt  is  cheaper  to  aoOar  flnanrtal  Inlusttee 
than  to  pursue  Justice  to  its  ultimate  unoertain  and  expensive 
result.  This  is  one  reason  why  tbt  predatory  jith  are  often  pro- 
tected in  their  legal  struggles.  Repeatetfly  oar  highest  Oonrt  ' 
dedded  the  meetings  of  constltvUonal  provlsloiM  and 
enactments  by  6  to  4  and  6  to  8  votes.  llMy  ha«a  oCIh 
themselves  by  dose  dedslons.  and  tt  has  haen  aaMt  thatcM  aaa 
•  and  net  the  nine  del ei minus  the  eocwlaiyaaa  «(  ttm  €Mr^  aaA 
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Vew  RepubUe  for  July  21  and  July  »,  1937.  entitled  "Hoir 
Liberal  to  Justice  Hu^es?"  * 

Tbera  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkc(mu>.  as  foOows: 

[Vtom  tha  MOW  ReputaUe  of  July  21  and  38.  1087] 

UU.  IB  JU8TICS   HUUUfST 


Following  tha  great  about-face  by  tba  Supreme  Court,  two  pan 
pietutes.  both  eulogisUe,  have  been  offered  of  Mr.  Chief  JuRloe 
fiughaa.  central  figure  In  tha  Courtii  Judicial  drama  of  1M7.  By 
ana  group  of  admlreis  be  baa  been  preeented  aa  a  well-polaad 
llharal,  gh<'*^"g  the  proper  moment  to  lead  the  Court  Into  perma- 
nent harmony  with  a  changed  world  of  industry  and  finance.  By 
Mw^her  group,  consisting  chiefly  of  lawyers  and  Washington  oorra- 
qxmdents.  he  is  praised  as  a  master  strategist  who,  modifying  hto 
own  oouraa  and  carrying  ICr.  Justice  Roberta  along  with  him.  has 
cut  tha  ground  from  under  President  Boasavelt'a  argument  that  tha 
Court  must  be  reorgantoed  to  attain  this  same  harmony. 

Thoaa  lilio  offer  the  aeoond  interpretation  do  not  aeem  to  rsallaa 


IB  IhB 


to 


that  their  cbaracteriaatlon  of  Mr.  Hughes  makes  the  powara  of 
government  more  uncertain  than  ever.  It  places  the  batonoa  of 
power  in  the  Court  in  the  hands  of  a  Justioa  who  standa  ready  to 
iqdiold  or  strike  down  laws  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  a  oombat 
between  hlmaelf  and  the  President  of  the  United  Statea. 

Mora  than  erer  before,  unless  Mr.  Justice  Van  DeYantar%  retira- 
ment  to  foUowad  by  oOtan,  the  Constitution  in  the  Immadlato 
future  wQl  be  what  M^.  Chief  Justice  Hughes  says  It  is.  Assuming 
that  a  liberal  is  appointed  to  the  vacancy  now  existing,  the  Asso- 
ciate Justices  will  be  balanced  four  to  four,  when  uncoerced  by 
outside  piMBUHi.  with  tha  Chief  Justioa  as  the  "fifth  man"  to 
either  group. 

It  is  highly  important,  therefore,  to  find  out  what  the  prlndplea 
of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Hughes  really  are.    If  be  has  become  a  depend- 
able liberal,  evidence  of  dependability  shovild  appear  in  his  recced. , 
If  tha  Court's  "flash  of  liberalism",  as  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Bobert  Jadaoa  called  its  1837  decisions,  represents  the  political : 
strategy  of  Mr.  Hughes,  a  flair  for  strategy  and  oppottutnism  should  > 
be  discoverable. 

The  noinlnatlcm  of  Mr.  Hughes  to  be  Chief  Jxistloa.  It  will  be 
recalled,  touched  off  a  tremendous  fire  of  oppoeitlcai  in  the  Senate. , 
Such  doughty  liberals  of  the  years  1830  as  Senators  Bobah  and  \ 
WBaauB  declared  that  President  Hoover  was  putting  the  United 
States  tmder  an  economic  dictatorship  of  corporation  lawyers.  The 
regard  of  theae  two  men  for  Mr.  Hughes  now  iqiproaehea  idolatry, 
and  thoxigh  the  common  tie  appears  to  be  antl-Booaeveltlsm.  tb^ 
defend  him  as  a  liberal. 

The  Chief  Justice  took  his  seat  <ni  February  94.  1030.  and  at  onea 
heard  arguments  In  Missouri  v.  Oehner.  By  the  dedston.  the  prea- 
anea  of  Oovarnment  bonds  In  the  portfolio  of  an  Insurance  com- 
pany anabled  It  to  eacape  taxation  based  on  Its  net  worth.  Mr. 
Bugbaa  voted  with  the  majority  and  invited  Mr.  Justice  Butler  to 
write  tba  opinion.  Stone,  Holmes,  and  Brandels,  dissenting,  said 
toat  the  decision  opened  "a  new  and  hitherto  unsuspected  field  of 
operatlrai"  for  the  use  of  public  sectirlties  in  avoiding  taxea.  giving 
their  ownats  "a  privilege  which  Is  not  Juatifled  by  anything  that 
has  been  decided  or  said  by  thla  Court." 

The  next  division  to  the  Court  occurred  to  May  1980.  to  BaUwtn 
V.  Jfissoiiri.  Agato  the  Chief  Justice  Jotoed  the  oooaanratlvea  to 
atnkli«  down  Stote  taxatton.  Thto  time  be  allowed  Mr.  Jtistloa 
McBeyndds  to  write  tha  <vtoiaa.  It  waa  thto  cmo  that  brot«bt 
fram  Mr.  Chief  Joatioe  Bcdmea.  dlwaBnting  with  Brandato  aad  Btoaa, 
oaa  of  hto  moat  faoooos  utterancea: 

T  haaa  not  yet  adequately  eipreaaed  tha  more  than  aaxlaty  Z 
feel  at  the  ever-increaatog  scope  given  to  the  fourteenth  amend- < 
Bwnt  to  cutting  down  what  I  believe  to  be  the  oonstitattanal 
ilgfato  of  the  Statea.  As  the  deeiakna  now  atand.  I  see  hardly  aay 
Itoatt  but  the  sky  to  the  tovaUdatlng  of  thoaa  righto  If  they  happen 
to  strike  a  majority  of  thto  Court  aa  for  aay  raaaoa  undealrahle. 
Z  eaanot  bellave  that  tha  amaodmant  waa  totendad  to  give  ua  carto 
btoncba  to  embody  our  enonomlc  or  moral  beUafa  to  Ita  prohl- 
bmoos." 

Immediately  after  thto  MT.  Justlee  Roberte  baeama  a  BMmbar  of 
tha  Court.  In  the  next  three  divided  caaea  Bu^iaa  and  Bobarte 
•wane  over  to  the  liberal  aide  and  produeed  a  majority.  In  tha 
fourth  divided  deetoloa  tha  Chief  Juatlee  Jotoed  tha  reactlonaitoo 
to  nullifying  a  Maaaachuaetto  tax.  white  Mr.  Juatloa  Boberto  dla- 
aented  with  the  thiaa  Uberala. 

Vfeom  thto  potot  oac  under  the  guiding  hand  of  Mir.  Chief  Juatlca 
Hnghna.  the  Ooort  baa  awung  to  perlloua  imbalance  betoaaa  ooa-: 
airvalifa  aad  Uberal  oontrol.  preeentlng  to  general  an  exraBant 
record  on  dvU  llbertlea.  and  tending,  until  the  q;>ring  of  1987, 
reaanop  to  the  atruggto  between  olaahh^t  eeo- 
OtaduaUy.  however,  the  thought  imm  eoMrged  that 
oontool  of  tha  Court  baa  beea  doe  to  MT.  Juatloe  Boberte 
thftt  tha  Chief  JoaUea.  axoept  for  orrartotMil  abaRatloni.  baa 
tha  laaUttoa  of  tha  world  he  Uvee  to. 

Zt  oaa  titoB  to  reoall.  oaaually.  tha  outataadtog  woriE  of  Mr.  Bugbaa 
tha  past  7  yaara,  It  ooaiea  to  mbMl  Oat  he  i^ofea  vallaatly 
Ooaaranwit  to  tha  gold-daaaa  raaaa;  that  he  huaiantoad< 
tha  ohilgirtlnn  of  contracte  to  the  Mlnaeaoto  moratorium  eaaa  aad , 

from  aa  tofamoua  gag  law;  that  ha  ^K>ke 
court  to  atifttog  down  ttte  N.  &.  A.;  bad  a 
the  A.  A.  A.;  gphrid  the  T.  ▼.  A4  vtocai 
of  tha  Goort  to  revaratog  tha  — *"'""'t"' 
fiaaOy  tod  hto  wawradaa  toto  aaw  BaUa  hf 
and  aahdattoat  tha  I 
of  hto 
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dectolona  denying  dtiaenahlp  to  Meaara.  MarTntoeh   aad  Blaad 
becauae  their  patriotism  did  not  meet  Jlngolstle  testa. 

In  ocmtrast.  who  can  recall  offhand  a  aingle  eaaa  to  which 
an  opinion  by  Mr.  Chief  Justlee  Hugbea  baa  baen  made  the  target 
of  diluent  by  the  heavy-blttlng  liberate  of  tba  Courtf  Tba  war 
duba  of  Holmes,  Brandeto.  Stone,  and  Cardoso  have  fallen  with 
bruising  force  upon  MOBeyn^da,  Sutherland.  Butler,  and  Bob> 
erta^  but  when  haa  tba  Chief  Justice  been  seen  to  wlnoeT  Judged 
by  the  opinions  be  haa  wrttten.  Mr.  Hxigbea  enjoys  by  rii^  tha 
reputation  he  baa  won. 
Now  far  tba  facta.  ,^  _    w_ 

The  Chief  Juatlca  of  tha  United  Statea  Supreme  Court,  by 
vlrtiie  of  his  position,  haa  tha  privilege  of  writing  the  opinlcMi  of 
the  Court  whenever  be  wishes  to.  provided  be  to  with  the  ma- 
lorlty.  He  also  has  the  prtvUege  of  paastog  that  duty  along  to 
one  of  hto  aasoctetea.  During  the  past  7  years.  Mr.  Chief  Justioa 
Bushee  has  pursued  the  following  course: 

When  the  Ootut  to  liberal,  and  Mr.  Bughei  to  one  of  tba 
liberate,  he  wrltea  more  than  hla  share  of  liberal  opinions. 

When  the  Court  to  reactionary,  and  Mr.  Hugbea  to  one  of  tha 
reacUonarlea.  he  pracUcally  never  writes  the  reactionary  (q;>inlon. 

The  result  of  thte  technique  is  amaring.  

Since  Mr.  Hughes  went  on  the  Court  to  1930  he  has  formed  part 
of  a  liberal  majority  to  43  cases.  In  13  of  these  cases  he  baa 
written  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 

During  thte  aama  period.  Mr.  Hughea  formed  part  of  a  re- 
actionary majority  to  81  cases.  In  these  cases  he  haa  written  tha 
opinion  of  the  Court  Just  once. 

There  have  also  been  15  casea  to  which  tha  Court  baa  gcma 
reactionary  and  the  Chief  Justice  has  been  one  of  the  liberal 
dissenters.  In  these  cases  ho  has  written  seven  Uberal  dissents. 
In  brief,  when  Charlea  Bvans  Hughes  te  a  Uberal.  he  proclalma 
It  to  the  world.  When  he  te  reactionary,  he  votea  sUentty  and 
bUows  somebody  else  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Uber^  dissentera. 
In  claastfying  decisions  as  liberal  or  reactionary,  I  have  em- 
ployed mathemaUca  rather  than  my  own  opinicm.  The  dedaton 
Is  caUed  Uberal  when  at  least  two  of  the  four  confirmed  reao- 
tlonariea  dissent  from  it.  and  It  te  caUed  reactionary  when  at 
least  two  of  the  three  confirmed  Uberate  dlaaent.  Thte  exagger- 
ates the  proportion  of  decisions  classed  aa  Uberal.  by  requtelng 
a  smaUer  percentage  of  conservative  than  of  Uberal  dlasenteto 
classify  a  case,  and  admlte  a  few  debatobte  cases,  but  it  te  better 
than  a  more  restricted  list  to  show  the  system  followed  by  tha 
Chief  Justice  to  writing  or  not  writing  opinions.^  Oases  with  a 
elngle  dissent  or  with  mixed  conservatlve-Uberal  dissentB  aza 
omitted,  aa  they  seldom  reveal  a  true  cleavage. 

Tlie  record  te  Just  aa  definite  if  one  llmite  the  toqulry  to  eaasa 
of  Bharpeet  cleavage,  to  which  there  were  dtesente  by  all  of  tha 
four  extreme  conservatlvea.  and  aU  of  the  three  Uberala,  who  took 
part.  The  Chief  Justloe  formed  part  of  a  liberal  majority  to  94 
such  caaea.  and  spoke  for  the  Court  to  8  of  them,  ^fono^ 
part  of  a  reactionary  majority  to  87  suiA  eassa.  and  wrote  Just 
one  opinion— the  same  one.  of  course,  as  in  the  other  classifleation. 
To  imderstimd  why  Mr.  Bughes  haa  written  only  one  reactionary 
opinion  for  a  divided  Court,  it  te  only  neoeasary  to  ««<*.^**  •'^ 
t«ry  opinKm.  and  Mr.  Justice  Brandete'  dissent  from  It.  Tha  Chief 
Justice's  experience  to  CroioeU  v.  Benson  (385  U.  S.  23).  a  mari- 
time injury  case  decided  Pebniary  23.  1831.  may  be  caUed  tha  ex- 
ception that  proves  the  ruto.  confirming  him  to  a  system  that  even 
then  was  fuUy  matured. 

One  may  suspect,  from  the  crud  and  unuaual  punlabment  to- 
fUcted  by  Mr.  Justice  Brandete,  that  the  Chief  Justlee'a  technique 
had  already  been  probed  by  the  Uberate  and  they  "gave  him  tba 
works"  when  they  got  thte  one  and  only  chance. 

During  the  Judicial  year  which  began  to  October  1930  Mr.  Bughea 
voted  with  the  reactionaries  only  once,  letting  M^fj^tjj*  X!?* 
Devanter  write  the  opinion.  Duztog  thte  term  he  voted  wlto  tne 
liberate  nine  times  and  wrote  five  liberal  opinlona.  two  of  them  to 
dissent. 

Beginning  to  October  1931,  the  Chief  Justloe  formed  pwto*  • 
'reactionary  majority  to  13  coneecutiva  divided  cases,  of  which 
CroweU  against  Benson  was  the  ei^th.  Ten  times  altogether,  aad 
seven  times  In  thte  term,  he  had  voted  with  the  reacUonarlea  and 
assigned  the  opinion  to  somebody  else.  Then,  to  thte  important 
maritime  tojury  eaae,  he  gave  the  Uberate  the  first  and  teat  chanoa 
they  ever  have  had  to  deal  with  him  to  a  dlsaentlng  <9inlon. 

In  thte  case,  speaking  for  the  Court,  Mr.  Bughea  upheld  too 
substantive  features  of  the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  WorkerT 
Compensation  Act,  then  turned  about  to  hamstring  it  With  pro- 
cedural restrictlona.  Be  declared  that  when  Congreaa  authorlaed 
an  administrative  agency  to  pass  finally  upon  queetlona  of  fact,  it 
run  up  agalnat  the  provision  to  the  Oonstltotlan  giving  the  Fed- 
eral courte  Jurisdiction  to  maritime  tew.  If  a  constltotlattal  quea- 
ton  te  tovOlved.  he  said,  the  matter  muat  be  decided  through  evi- 
dence taken  to  open  court.  Congress,  Mr.  Bughes  said  with  im- 
pressive finaUty,  may  not  "substitute  for  constltutloaial  courte  to 
which  the  Judicial  power  of  the  United  Statea  te  vested,  an  ad- 
ministrative agency — to  thte  case  a  singte  deputy  onmmiaHioner-— 
for  the  final  determination  of  the  extetenoe  of  the  facte  upon 
which  the  enforcement  of  the  constitutional  rlgbte  of  the  dtteen 
depend.  •  •  •  That  would  be  to  sap  tha  Judicial  power  aa  It 
exista  under  the  Federal  Constitution    •     •    •." 


»The  Chief  Juatloa  gete  credit  for  eight  liberal  dadslona  aad 
alz  Uberal  opinions  to  the  gold-cteuae  and  Wagner  Act  caaea. 
owing  to  mulUpUdty  of  suite,  but  two  gold-cteusa  suite  to  which 
there  waa  a  atogte  opinion  are  treated  aa  one  **"* 


Tba  Chief  Juatlca  launohad  toto  a  long  dlacuaeloa  of  adailral^ 
Uw,  extolling  it  aa  a  mli^ty  branch  of  Jurtsprudenoa.  Booh  aaaU 
creatures  ss  dq;raty  oommisstenera.  be  said,  could  paas  oa  facta 
"wlthto  the  purvtew  of  the  act"— that  ia,  after  it  waa  datanatoad 
that  the  Oompenaatlon  Act  appUed  to  the  eaaa.  but  whether  It  dkl 
apply  or  not  was  to  ba  determtoed,  to  case  of  challenge,  by  tha 
constitutional  oourte  on  facte  devel<vo<i  to  open  court. 

The  Hugbea  <^plnlon  waa  99  pagea  long.  Tha  diswentlng  opinion 
of  Mr.  Justice  Brandete  was  80  pagea  long.  Numbertog  hte  polnta 
1.  9.  8.  and  up  to  8,  Brandete  etOOif  and  merdteaaly  diaaantad  tha 
masterpiece  of  the  Chief  Justice. 

To  the  majeauc  contention  that  the  nanttog  of  adailralty  law  to 
the  Constitution  made  It  unoonatltutlonal  for  Congress  to  provtdto 
any  alternative  to  the  system  of  determining  facte  to  opea  ooort. 
Brandete  quietly  replied  that  to  admiralty  suits,  taking  evldnoa  to 
open  court  "was  not  required  by  the  rules  of  thte  Court  until 
1921." 

To  Mr.  Hugbea'  atatement.  made  to  behalf  of  tha  defendant,  that 
the  deputy  oonunlsstoner  was  limited  to  developtog  facte  "wtthto 
the  purview  of  the  act."  Mr.  Brandete  replied  by  enumerattog  10 
poastote  defenses  which  thte  limitation  destroyed. 

The  dissenting  Justloe  went  on.  potot  by  point,  overtooklag 
nothing,  riddling  everything  with  dlqiasalonato  analyate.  Tha 
effect  of  the  deetelon,  be  oonduded,  was  to  break  down  tha  admto- 
tetratlon  of  the  act  by  "barren  controversy  over  procedural  righto 
and  by  deteyed  or  thwarted  determlnatUHi  of  substantive  onaa." 

The  Chief  JUstloe  got  what  ba  wanted  out  of  CroweU  agatoat 
Benson.  He  broke  dowa.  by  destroying  Ite  admtotatrmtive  f  eatarea, 
a  tew  whoae  substantive  feattuaa  wtT9  unasaaitebte.  Ba  aat  a 
precedent  that  te  gradually  being  extended  to  paralyse  Oovem- 
ment  regulation  of  business  through  administrative  tew.  Ba  got 
what  he  wanted,  but  the  price  to  peraonal  diaoomfort  waa  too 
high.  Forty  tlmea,  stooe  February  23.  1933.  Mr.  Bughea  haa  hdped 
to  create  a  reactionary  majority  on  the  Court,  but  never  onoe  haa 
he  spoken  for  that  majority  to  the  face  of  liberal  dtesente.  Bavtog 
powo*,  as  Chief  Justice,  to  control  the  assignment  of  opialona.  ha 
haa  aUowed  other  membera  of  the  reactionary  groiQi  to  atand  xqf 
and  "take  It"  from  the  Court  Uberate  and  from  the  pubUe  at  lazga. 
Understanding  ot  the  Bufl^ies  technique  explodes  various  theortea 
regarding  the  Chief  Juatloe.  When  be  failed  to  exerelae  hto  right 
to  speati  tar  the  Court  to  the  A.  A.  A.  case,  after  having  dona  to  to 
the  N.  R.  A.  decision,  bte  silence  led  to  a  ruxncMr  that  ha  raaQy 
stood  with  the  Uberate.  but  had  swung  over  to  avoid  tha  unfor^ 
tunate  appearance  of  a  5-to>4  division.  In  raaUty  ha  ran  true  to 
form.  The  N.  R.  A.  decision  waa  unanimous:  therefore  ha  wrote 
the  Court's  opinion.  But  when  it  came  time  to  destroy  tba  A.  A.  A., 
he  let  Mr.  Justloe  Roberte  accept  the  punishment  tofllcted  by  Mr. 
Justice  Stone.  Tha  germ  of  the  A.  A.  A.  verdict  can  be  aaan  to 
dicta  incorporated  by  tha  Chief  Justloe  to  hte  N.  B.  A.  opinion, 
The  A.  A.  A.  deetelon  waa  hte  baby,  but  he  denied  paternity. 

Thte  brlnga  ua  to  a  variant  to  the  Hughea  method.  Tha  Chief 
Justice  does  not  btiitltM'ft  to  write  reactionary  opinlona  to  caaea 
where  the  decision  Itself  te  xmanlmous.  AU  that  tha  Uberate  can 
do  to  such  cases  to  fnnmmi^  that  they  concur  to  tha  teault.  or 
write  a  concurring  opinion  which  to  effect  te  a  dissents  l^ich 
opinions  may  be  infinitely  more  in^xirtant  than  actual  rllaamit. 
but  they  do  not  constitute  a  frontal  attack  on  the  majority 
tpotfm*>^r«.  and  tha  Chief  Jiistloe  disregards  them  with  dignity. 
In  the  St.  Joeeph  Stockyards  case  to  1930.  decided  unaatanooaly, 
Mr.  Hugbea  wrote  an  oplnkm  to  which  be  uaed  hte  pravknia  argu- 
ment to  CroweU  r.  Benson  to  drive  a  few  mora  apikaa  toto 
administrative  regulatton  of  bustoess.  Tlie  liberal  JusUesa.  un- 
derstanding thte  challenged  the  whote  line  of  preoedente  on  which 
thte  decision  waa  founded.  But  thte  waa  dona  to  ooncuzxtog  opto- 
lons.  to  which  tha  pubUc  pays  no  attrition. 

In  the  recent  Anniaton  case.  Mr.  Chief  Jiisttee  Bughea  wrote  aa 
opinion  upholding  the  tew  which  forbids  refund  of  pcooeaatog 
taxea  unless  the  claimant  can  prove  the  tax  waa  not  shtftad  to 
otb«a.  It  iiaiinnil  without  notioe  toat  the  opinion,  aa  dl^a- 
guished  from  the  dadsion.  opened  a  gigantic  loaphaiis  for  retoada. 
The  Uberal  Juatioea  withheld  concurrence  from  tha  opinion,  but 
that  meant  "^tMrtg  to  the  pubUe. 

A  few  perale  remember  that  Justioea  Cardoao  and  Stone  ooai- 
cunod  separately  to  the  M.  B.  A.  case.  But  who  baa  nottead 
that  when  Mr.  Bughea  ted  the  Court  to  ito  Uberal  trtuamh  to  tho 
Wagner  labor  cases,  he  abandoned  the  opinion  be  wrote  about  tha 
Schechter  Broa.'  sick  chjckms  and  narrowed  that  oaaa  to  tha 
concurring  opinion  of  Mr.  Cardoso? 

Bowever,  nobody  ahould  get  the  Impreaaion  that  Mr.  Cblaf  Jua- 
tloe Bughea  objecta.  to  the  abstract,  to  being  made  the  target 
of  rtiB— nting  npintninM-  Be  tevete  to  hostite  criticism  by  MT. 
JUstloe  McBeynolda.  Butler,  or  Sutherland.  Mr.  McBeynokte  haa 
written  16  dtesente  from  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Bughes.  each  one  of 
them  strengthening  the  reputation  of  the  Chief  Jliatica  aa  a 
Uberal.  One  can  only  wonder  what  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Butfhea 
would  be  if .  to  the  61  cases  to  which  he  helped  to  ereato  a  reac- 
tionary majority,  he  had  expoeed  himself  18  tlmea  to  tha  dto- 
senting  logic  of  Mr.  Justloe  Stone.  Mr.  Stone  haa  wrtttan  1ft 
dismte  to  caaea  to  which  the  Chief  Justice  formod  part  of  tha 
reactionary  majority,  but  not  onoe  haa  ba  had  an  opportunity  to 
analyze  an  opinion  written  by  the  Chief  Juatlca  hlma^. 

It  would  far  underrate  the  totelUgence  and  overrate  tha  uiodeaty 
of  Chief  Justice  Bu^es  to  assume  that  ha  haa  beea  guided  by 
self -depredation  to  refustog  to  write  opinlona  froaa  whteh  thara 
would  be  Uberal  dlaenta.  ma  eagameao  to  apeak  tor  tba  Uhaiala, 
when  he  to  hlmaelf  a  Ubeiml.  iftiowa  that  he  doaa  act 
self  batow  their  tevel  to  abUlty.    Mor  ahould  It  hi 
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Booevor.  no  man  can  be  spprslsed  throu^  numerical 
maries  alone,  far  on  eomo  themes  be  may  be  consistently  liberal, 
on  some  themes  consistently  reactionary,  and  Bpecial  moftntng 

J  be  wlthm  his  inconslstenetee.    8o  let  ns  examine  tte  reoocd 
_re  doeely. 

Tte  Chief  Justice  has  stood  with  tte  Uberals  steadily  In  matters 
aflactlng  clTll  liberties.  Xzc^  for  tte  first  Heradon  caae.  when 
te  htid  that  the  right  of  a  Negro  Communist  to  a  new  trial  under 
a  Oeorgta  "slave  tosuireetlon"  statute  depended  on  his  ability  to 
ffueas  in  advance  what  a  State  supreme  court  would  do.  te  has  a 
perfect  record.  He  has  upheld  the  legal  and  poUtlcal  rights  of 
Negroes.  Communists  (Including  Hemdon  In  tte  second  cftsa). 
pacifists,  aliens,  and  editors. 

Tte  great  fluctuations  In  the  Hughes  ncoriL  teve  been  In  cases 
IwoiTlng  eeoBomlc  omflict.  tte  privileges  of  wealth,  the  rights  of 
labor.  But  here,  too,  te  has  aones  of  consistency — consistent  reac- 
tion.   His  outstanding  reactionary  consistencies  are:  

1.  Tb  strike  down,  at  every  (4>portunity,  tte  powers  of  govern- 
ment administrative  bodies  which  alcme  are  competent  to  deal 
with  business  evils. 

a.  TO  b\iild  up  tte  privileges  and  immvmltles  of  corporation  di- 
rectors and  officers  against  tte  interests  of  stockholders,  or  of 
both  against  tte  publle. 

In  other  fields  of  economic  conflict — taxation,  utility  vatnatlom — 
tte  trend  Is  the  same  but  the  record  Is  mixed. 

The  Chief  Justice  launched  his  campaign  against  admlnistrft- 
ttva  agendee  In  CroweU  v.  Bemon.*  In  tlUs  case  Hughes  denied  tte 
right  of  Congress  to  empower  an  administrative  agency  to  mate 
a  final  record  of  fticts  upon  which  to  award  ctmipensfttlOQ  to  an 
injured  longshoranan.  Under  tte  principle  thus  established,  any 
administrative  finding  oi  fact  bearing  <m  "due  prooess"  can  te  set 
aride  and  tte  case  tried  de  novo  on  appeal. 

Tte  theory  on  which  the  Chief  Justice  proceeded  was  expounded 
by  him  In  the  St.  Joeepte  Stockyards  case  in  April  10S6.  Bare 
te  upbdd  the  conclusions  of  tte  Secretary  of  Agricultura.  yet 
denied  his  auttwrity  to  reach  them.  Legislative  agendas,  te  de- 
dared.  **wark  m  a  field  pecuUarly  exposed  to  pOUtlcal  demands." 
Tb  say  ttet  tte  findings  of  fact  made  by  such  agencies  abail  te 
oooduslve  irtiere  constitutional  rights  are  concerned  **la  to  plaoa 
tboae  nghta  at  tte  mercy  of  administrative  offldals  and  saitoaaly 
to  Impair  tte  security  Inherent  in  our  Judicial  safeguards." 

Altbou^  tte  liberals  were  unable  to  dissent  In  this  case,  ainea 
they  agreed  with  the  condiision,  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  In  separata 
ooncunenee  repeated  tte  question  asked  by  the  district  court 
btiow:  Is  there  anything  in  the  Constitution  which  makes  findings 
of  fact  "by  a  Jury  cf  inexperienced  laymen"  conclusive,  yet  for- 
bids CoBgress  to  give  equal  weight  to  findings  "by  a  hlspbly  trained 
and  oeporlany  qualified  administrative  agency" — ^both  sets  of  find- 
ings b^ng  siqiported  by  substantial  evidence?  Brandeis  declared 
ttet  If  tte  Bughes  theory  were  correct,  the  courts  bad  broader 
power  to  set  aside  flndlngi  of  fact  by  an  admlntortrativa  tribunal 
than  to  set  aside  a  Jury's  verdict. 

In  this  same  month.  April  1836,  Hiighes  aided  tte  Ooort  to 
strUce  another  blow  at  Federal  administrative  law,  In  tte  case  of 
Jonea  v.  S.  M.  C.  A  cotporatlon  wishing  to  sell  sacurltlea  filed  a 
registration  statement  with  tte  8.  B.  C.  and  attempted  to  with- 
draw it  to  prevent  a  hearing  on  a  stop  ca-der.  Tte  Oovem- 
ment,  arguing  tefore  tte  Supreme  Court,  said  that  tte  right  to 
withdraw  under  fire  would  seriously  emterrass  the  Commission, 
since  a  registrant  might  file  statement  after  statement,  wttbdnw- 
tng  each  one  when  attacked,  in  tte  hope  that  by  persevennoe  te 
might  escape  the  vigilance  of  tte  examiner. 

Tte  Court  replied  through  Mr.  Justice  Sutterland  that  sinea 
notMdy  had  bought  tte  stock,  abandonment  of  tte  lyitfleation  waa 
of  no  oonoem  to  anyone  except  tte  registrant,  and  tte  action  of 
tte  Commission  was  wholly  unreascmable  and  arbitrary.  Let  such 
orders  te  upheld,  he  said,  and  the  cardinal  precepts  of  personal 
liberty  are  violated;  "the  Oovemment  ceases  to  te  one  of  laws  and 
becomes  an  autocxacy." 

Defense  of  business  immorality  In  terms  cf  personal  liberty 
flows  fiuently  from  tte  pen  of  Mr.  Justice  Sutherland.  But  tte 
procedural  restraint — stiiklng  down  the  administrative  power  of 
ft  govwnmental  commission — Is  tte  particular  forte  of  Mr.  Chief 
Juatlee  Bughes.  Tte  decision  bears  tte  stamp  of  his  hostility 
to  quasi-Judicial  agencies  created  to  regulate  bxislness.  He  voted 
for  it.  But  te  offered  Mr.  Sutherland  the  privilege  of  taking 
tte  fiesh-eeftrtng  punishment  from  Mr.  Justice  Cardoao. 

"BeeUeesness  and  deceit",  said  Cardoao.  "do  not  automatlcaUy 
eaeuse  themselves  by  notice  of  rq[>entanoe.  •  •  •  Whan 
wrcmga  such  as  these  teve  been  committed  or  attempted,  thoy- 
must  te  dragged  to  light  and  pilloried.  To  permit  an  offending 
registrant  to  stlte  ah  inquiry  by  predpltate  retreat  on  the  eva 
of  bis  exposure  la  to  give  immunity  to  gvtllt;  to  encourage  false- 
hood and  evasion:  to  Invite  tte  cunning  and  iU3scnq>ulous  to 
gamble  with  detectlcm." 

We  aball  never  teve  an  uzMlerstandlng  of  tte  part  played  by 
Mr.  Chief  Justice  Bxighes  imlees  we  realln  that  doctrines  ^s^iiob 
are  peculiarly  his  own  come  tioia  the  lips  of  other  men  cm  tte 
bench.  Time  after  time,  devastating  critldnns  leveled  by  tte 
liberals  at  Sutherland.  Roberts.  McBeyndds,  or  Butler  would  teve 
bean  dixected  squarely  at  the  Chief  Justice  except  for  his  policy 
of  refusing  to  write  reactionary  (q>lnlons  after  helping  to  formu« 
late  tte  reactionary  position. 

*TteonIy  case  In  which  Bughes  has  written  a  reactionary 
cnlnion  for  a  divided  Court,  though  te  baa  bdnad  fOrm  61 
lionary  mftjorttlaa. 
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This  part  of  tte  Hufl^es  technique  looms  large  in  connection 
with  valuation  of  public  utilities,  a  subject  now  at  a  crucial  stage 
within  the  Cotirt. 

On  May  8.  1933,  i^fh«»rtng  in  the  New  Deal  period  of  judicial 
liberalism,  the  Chief  Jxistice  wrote  the  opinion  for  a  5-to-4  Court 
in  tte  Los  Angeles  Gas  Bate  case,  in  which  he  said  it  was  none  of 
the  Covirt's  business  what  method  of  valuation  a  State  commis- 
sion used,  provided  tte  result  was  not  confiscatory.  Finding  ttet 
a  7-percent  retiun  was  not  confiscatory,  tte  Chief  Justice  uidield 
the  rate  reduction  deepite  tte  iise  ot  valuation  methods  con- 
demned by  tte  Court. 

Two  years  later,  by  a  vote  of  6  to  3,  tte  Court  set  aside  a  Wis- 
consin order  reducii^  telephone  rates,  without  considering 
whether  the  new  rate  was  confiscatory.  It  did  so  on  the  sole 
ground  that  the  Wisconsin  commission  had  used  an  Improper  sys- 
tem of  valiiation.  Mr.  Justice  Roberts  wrote  tte  opinion.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Stone  riddled  It  in  dissent.  For  the  first  time  in  Its  history. 
Stone  said,  the  Court  bad  nullified  a  rate  xuidor  tte  "due  process" 
clause  without  finding  it  confiscatory,  merely  beeaxise  of  an  error 
in  procedure  by  the  State  body.  Under  such  a  ruling,  "every 
error  by  a  State  court  would  pesent  a  Federal  question  review- 
able here." 

On  June  2.  1987,  by  ft  vote  of  4  to  4.*  tte  Supreme  Oourt  bu»> 
tained  a  decision  by  tte  Federal  Court  of  Appeals  In  San  Ftan- 
cisco  following  and  expanding  the  Wisconsin  case.  In  a  4-to-4 
vote,  the  Une-up  is  not  disclosed,  but  it  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Hughes  and  Mr.  Justice  Boterts  took  opposite  sides.  Tte 
tie  vote  also  thrust  Into  tte  future  a  final  decision  which  means 
life  or  death  in  rate  regulation.  Looking  at  the  matter  superfi- 
cially. It  woxild  seem  that  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Hughes,  who  wrote  a 
liberal  ooinlon  on  this  very  issue  in  1933.  sided  with  tte  Uberals 
on  this  Issue,  and  Mr.  Justice  Roberts,  who  wrote  a  reactionary 
opinion  on  it  in  1935,  sided  with  tte  reactionaries.  But  it  Is  not 
GO  simple  as  that.  Where  did  the  Chief  JUstloa  stand  In  1935? 
He  voted  to  destroy  his  own  1933  opinion. 

Huetea  is  a  proud  and  stubborn  man.  He  would  te  tte  last  man 
on  the  Court  to  accept  tte  validity  of  tte  Roberts  oplnl<m  injtea 
Wisconsin  t^ephone  case  xinless  tte  suggestion  for  it  came  from 
himself.  But  write  tte  opinion?  Why  do  so  when  Mr.  Justlca 
Roberts  was  willing  to  face  tte  Stone  dissent?  Mr.  Justice  BOberts 
is  an  accommodating  man.  In  27  cases  In  which  Bughes  and 
Roberts   have  combined   to   produce   a   O-to-3   reactionary   ma* 

erity,  Roberts  has  written  tte  <q;)lnlon  of  the  Court  11  ttanea. 
ughes  not  once.  Considaing  also  ttet  Mr.  Justice  Ib^Mrts  has  ft 
more  Uberal  record  than  tte  Chief  Justice  when  tte  Court  Is  not 
imder  pressure,  and  that  tte  absence  of  opinions  In  this  caae  took 
pressure  off  tte  Court,  it  may  te  doubted  vrtiether  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Hughes  is  the  UbeHd  and  Mr.  Justice  Roberts  tte  reactionary  in 
this  4-to-4  divlslcm.  Both,  however,  may  te  daased  as  safe 
for  the  utilities  when  tte  courts  cone  to  deal  with  tte  estimate  of 
Ctelrman  McNlnch  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  that  power- 
company  valuations  totaling  $13,000,000,000  indxide  16,500,000,000 
of  obsolete  Junk  and  water. 

The  readiness  of  Hughes  to  protect  corporation  oOcara  and  di- 
rectors against  stockholders  was  shown  In  tte  case  of  Borers  v. 
Guaranty  Trust  Co..  in  which  he  helped  to  knock  out  a  oourt  test 
of  the  right  of  President  HIU  of  the  American  TOtecoo  Co.  to 
receive  extra  compensation  of  $1,100,280  (In  addltlcm  to  salary  and 
tenus  of  more  than  $1,000,000)  under  tte  guise  of  a  stodc- 
partlclpation  plan  for  employees.  Mr.  JUstloa  Butler  faced  tte 
liberal  dissent. 

In  the  Ashwander  (T.  V.  A.)  case,  and  again  In  one  of  the  sodal- 
sec\irlty  cases,  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Bughes  Joined  tte  four  reaction- 
aries In  upholding  tte  rl^^t  of  stockholders  to  sue  tte  directors 
to  restain  them  from  acts  which  were  within  thebr  legal  dlacratioa 
or  their  duty.  Tte  reault  Is  to  mate  it  possible  for  oorporatlona, 
by  collusive  suits,  to  control  teth  sides  of  a  constitutional  test 
case,  except  as  the  Government  is  able  to  Intervene.  Brandala, 
Stone.  Roberts,  and  Cardooo  wanted  teth  cases  thrown  out  of 
court. 

No  ease,  perhaps.  Is  more  typical  of  the  unrestrained  workings  of 
the  Chief  Justice's  mind  than  that  of  United  States  against  Blgln 
RaUway.  dedded  in  the  '^iapuj  days"  of  May  1930.  There  it  waa 
held  that  ttet  railroad,  wholly  owned  by  tte  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  does  not  violate  the  law  which  says  that  no  railroad 
shall  teul  the  products  of  a  corporation  when  one  company  has 
a  finandal  Interest  in  the  other.  One  subsidiary,  said  tte  Court, 
does  not  own  or  control  the  other  subsidiary,  and  the  connection 
tetween  them  through  the  parent  company  Is  so  remote  ttet  It 
may  be  disregarded.  The  Chief  JusUce  voted  for  this;  McBeynolds 
wrote  the  opinion.    Stone  asked  wtet  was  left  of  tte  statute. 

The  Hughes  record  on  tte  taxing  power  is  con4)lex  and  In- 
consistent. In  aU,  the  Chief  Justice  has  stood  with  tte  liberals 
in  12  cases  involving  State  and  Federal  taxing  pomr,  and  with 
tte  reactionaries  in  26  cases.  He  has  upheld  graduated  State 
taxes  on  chain  stares  In  his  liberal  periods,  and  Joined  in  knock- 
ing them  out  in  his  reactionary  periods.  Where  taxation  tea 
been  an  incident  In  a  broader  policy,  he  has  been  governed  by 
the  more  fundamental  Issue.  Opposing  Federal  control  of  agri- 
culttiral  production,  be  struck  down  processing  taxes.  Uphold- 
ing tte  prlndple  of  social-security  leglslAtlon.  te  sustained  sodal- 

*The  failure  of  MT.  Justice  Sutterland  to  tate  part  In  this 
case  did  not  prevent  a  reactionary  decision,  but  did  prevent  tte 
writing  of  opinions,  and  thvis  deprived  President  Booeevelt  of  tte 
biggest  chunk  of  dynamite  te  oould  teve  bad  In  hia  court  reor- 
ganization fight. 


aaeuzlty  tazea.    Tba  fact  ttet  te  upheld  railroad 
one  of  bis  reactionary  periods  is  one  of  tte  beat 


la 
In  bla 


On  tax  avoldanoea  tte  Chief  Jnstloe  baa  a  mixed  record. 
Joined  in  tte  hlgh-baadad  dedsion  denying  Congrsaa  tte 
to  place  an  estate  tax  on  glfte  made  within  2  yoara  of  death. 
He  tea  swung  back  and  forth  on  tte  uae  of  trust  devloea  to 
esci^M  taxea.  After  upholding  an  indirect  tax  on  Inooma  from 
Instrumentalltlea  of  government  In  tte  Idueatlaoal  nima  caae 
(January  lOSl).  te  went  over  to  the  reaettonarles  in  tbB  famoua 
Coronado  OU  case,  exenmtlng  tte  income  of  an  oU  mmpany  irtaldi 
leased  lands  owned  by  toe  Steto  of  Oklahoma  on  tte  ground  ttet 
tte  lease  was  an  instrumentality  of  government.  At  tbla  point 
Justices  Brandeis,  Stone,  and  Cardoao,  tupport^A  in  slightly  lesser 
degree  by  Boberts,  began  ft  campaign  to  wipe  out  tte  fltoglrftl 
sy^em  of  mutual  Stete  and  Federal  tax  exenqitlons  wbleh  teva 
been  built  vp  by  gradual  exaggeration  and  mlsappUcation  of 
soma  loose  remarks  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  ManSiall.  Mr.  JusUoe 
Stone  now  leads  tte  movement  to  wipe  out  these  arebalo  mla- 
inteipretetlons  of  tte  Constitution,  and  Mr.  Chief  Juatiea  Rv^bm 
has  come  to  tte  front  in  their  defense. 

Tte  three-way  dlvlskm  of  the  court  In  Brush  against  Commla- 
sloner  of  Internal  Revenue.  March  15.  1037,  was  treated  moely  aa 
an  oddity  In  tte  preas.  It  waa  really  a  notification  by  Stona.  Car- 
doao, Brandeis,  and  Boberte  that  ttey  wne  ready  to  cut- down  or 
knock  out  ttieee  tax  exemptions  wltteut  a  ooostitntlanal  amend- 
ment. Tbla  waa  a  caae  In  wbldi  tte  Bugtea  technique  allowed 
tte  Chief  Justice  to  write  tte  Court's  opinion,  defending  tte  sys- 
tem of  exemptions,  because  tte  basic  challenge  to  his  position 
was  in  tte  form  of  a  concurring  opinion  by  Stona  and  CardoiH> 
wblch  meant  noting  to  tte  public.  Bugtea.  of  oouiae.  is  not 
really  Interested  In  exeo[q>tlng  wftteiwmks  engtoaera  ftom  tte  In- 
come tftx.  Be  knows  that  If  tte  salary  aaemptions  baaed  on  ooa«> 
fllctmg  Stete  and  Federal  aovarelgnty  begin  to  tumble,  all  non- 
discriminatory tevatlon  win  ultimately  te  imbeld.  and  tte  multl- 
miibooalre'B  bftven  of  tftx-«»mpt  bonds  wtU  te  no  more. 

A  stetement  ttet  tte  Obitf  Jnstloe  helped  iiiMifo  a  Ifbsral  ma- 
jority 43  tlmaa  and  voted  with  tte  Uberals  In  dissent  15  ttmea  Is 
likely  to  create  an  exaggerated  notion  of  tte  extent  to  wblcb  te 
has  uphAd  Federal  power.  In  all  of  bla  liberal  votea  prior  to 
tte  day  President  Booaevelt  sent  his  Judiciary  message  to  Con- 
gress, Mr.  Chief  Justice  Bugtes  voted  to  broaden  Fsdsral 
Just  twice— in  tte  Gold  Clftuse  casea  andtteBallroadPenalon< 
An  of  tte  other  caaes  Involved  Stete  power,  dvll  Ubertles,  or  da- 
taUs  In  tte  i4>pUcfttlon  of  Federal  law. 

Against  this.  In  tte  same  period,  place  tte  Ctalsf  Juatloa*B 
anti-Federal  dleto  In  tte  Schecbtw  case  (which  Is  not  olsased 
among  bis  reactionary  votes  because  tte  division  in  tte  Oouit 
did  not  tate  tte  form  of  diaaento),  tte  striking  down  of  tte 
A.  A.  A,  bis  vote  and  aaparato  opinion  In  tte  OuflOy  Coal 
and  tte  leaderah4>  te  has  taken  in  crippling  Federa' 
tlve  agendea. 

One  of  tte  most  eflactive  methods  In  tte  ETogbaa  tadml<ina  la 
InscdrUng  in  bis  opinions  dlota  vrblch  do  not  bear  doaely  enough 
on  tte  caae  before  tte  Court  to  force  a  llbaral  dlasent,  but  wbldi 
open  the  way  to  reaetKmary  dedsiona  In  tte  future.  In  tte  Aab- 
wander  case  te  tnAield  tte  right  of  tte  Government  to  sail  power 
from  tte  WDson  Dam.  but  ctmduded  with  a  paragn^ih  wbldi  baa 
encouraged  renewed  and  more  extenslva  suite  agalnat  tte  T.  ▼.  A. 
EOs  unnoticed  dicta  In  tte  Annlston  caae  pave  tte  wfty.  If  sup- 
ported In  the  future,  to  trftnsfer  of  btmdreds  of  mllllona  of  dollara 
from  ttie  Govemaaent  to  mUlera,  packera.  and  other  payera  of 
Iironnnilng  taxea.  In  bla  opinion  tqpboldlng  tte  Wagnar  Aofe,  te 
Inserted  tte  i^iparantly  casual  dictum  that  an  amplcvar  doaa  not 
teve  to  sign  a  contract  In  coUaetlva  bargaining— «  atatamtnt 
niody  calculated  to  guide  distnet  and  ftppellate  Judgea  wban  titat 
Issue  comes  before  tte  Oourt.  Ona  may  wonder  wbatbar  It  men 
would  te  dead  In  "Itttla  steel'B"  Uoody  warfare  If  tte  Cbiat 
Jtistioa  bad  ramarkad.  Juat  aa  caauaUy,  that  a  oontraet  waa  but  a 
test  cf  good  teith  in  acceptance  of  tte  law. 

Buitea  ahlfte  back  and  f orlb  with  ease  when  pasalng  on  ab- 
stract powera  of  Goverxunent.  On  taroad.  understendatila  taroaa. 
he  Is  liberal  in  periods  of  liberal  pressure,  reactionary  irban  that 
preasure  Is  lifted.  But  tn  tte  long,  dartc  reactea  of  artmtnlatrattva 
law.  of  interpretetloD.  of  definition — ^In  cases  that  detennlna 
wtetber  valid  lawa  daaU  function  or  die— he  has  never  devlatad  an 
Inch  from  bis  poUcy  of  making  America  safe  for  reactionary  busi- 
ness He  holds  the  ^f|^^tM^^  cf  power  on  the  Court  at  ft  time  when 
tte  Booeevelt  New  Deal  la  shifting  to  this  latter  phaaa  of  Judicial 

review.  , ,_. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMAEKS 

or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OP  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  JvXv  30. 1937 

Mr.  BROOKS.    Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  In 
session  bere  In  Washington  during  the  last  7  montte  and 
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o<  thtiOon- 
Wtam  W9  flrat  met  In  JumuT  we  knew  tliBt  one  of 
tbe  outatending  problems  preetnted  to  us  wm  the  writing 
of  »  new  agxlciilture  profram  to  take  tbe  place  of  the  one 
wlikh  win  eq>iie  dortng  the  jjumut  irear.  hi  the  very  be- 
gttiiing  of  our  woftc  this  wee  oor  problem  and  itioiild  have 
leuuUed  oor  ennstant  attention  during  the  course  of  this  see- 
rion.  We  now  approach  the  oooelosiaB  of  our  work  and  the 
MB  which  tHfiiM  fitntain  the  fann  prognm  for  Asicrlca  for 
ttie  year  lfS8  rematm  umeputied  and  unwritten.  I  am  In- 
fonned  that  the  Agricultnrat  Cwnmlttee  win  not  report  any 
each  bin  at  ttala  assiioa  of  Ooograas.  and,  therefore,  none  win 
be  enacted  hito  law. 
We  an  an  working  and  ham  been  working  on  legidatkm 
to  buptofo  oondltions  In  aU  »»«*fci"*^^  and  *»»»«»*g  aU 
i^  Htfs  asaslan  of  OnngTwss  Tha  Penete  Ib  now  en- 
nged  In  d<*atlfig  the  intirtniHin  wage  and  hour  bin  whidti 
wQI  result.  If  pssssil.  in  ralstaog  ttie  cost  ci  manufactured 
to  the  fanaoEB  of  the  lintlon.  We  haTe  been 
tUBs  to  bnprave  the  conditions  In  industry;  and 
yci  todiMtef  tMea  no  sadi  cHris  as  does  agrkulUue  at  the 


the 


funds  have  been 
to  develop  riven  and  harbors;  great  pnbUc  works  have 
lealgnalad  as  the  result  of  legislation.  AB  of  this  legls- 
Is  dsrignsd  to  liw lease  emplayBientk  raise  wages,  raise 
itandards  of  Bring  for  Aosertcans.  and.  tncidentally,  to 
the  cost  of  Briiw  to  ths  fanaera  of  this  Mattoo. 
I  appseolatftan  of  the  fact  that  no  farm  program  wlU  be 
Into  law  at  this  session  of  Oongress  Is  gwrrartlng 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  oountiy.  As  »  result 
<f  ttdafict>  ths  manlpuiators  are  at  work.  Tbe  commodity 
naitelB  are  faBtng.  Tbe  price  of  com  on  Vbe  open  market 
hM  fMhn  to  an  alaiHiliig  extant  during  the  last  few  months* 
and  the  price  of  staple  cotton  sinks  each  day.   Bvery  ataple 

I  an  iBBmedlate  crisis  due  to  f  an- 

AB  «f  irtileh.  m  my  opinian,  k  an  outgrowth  of 

of  uncertainty  and  anxiety  In  the  minds  of  the 

aa  to  the  fabav  polky  of  Oongress  in  aid 


i»dtte 


of  Congress  can  comene  In  Jann- 

wIB  have  dropped  stiB  further.    Tbe  mil- 

of  this  Nation  wfll  bnve  kwt  Irretrievable 

hundieds  of  mflMona  of  doQan. 

in  my  asetion  of  tbe  South  are  attve  to  this 

to  see  enaetad  into  law  a*  this  session  of 

Ifgiilstten  fwrtkattng  the  ftiture  policy  and 

d  the  BMlon  toward  agrkattore.    Agriculture  is 

occupation,  and.  In  my  *^***^fn.  thli 

kndly  Ibr  tbe  attention  of  the  Bouse 

daring  the  eurrent  aesskm.   I  therefore  plead. 

rings  down  for  the  last  day^  kigtslation. 

■n  be  enaeled  Into  law.    Surely 

people  wbo  live  on  terns  In  tbn  TAilted  States 

who  Bve  on  tems  to  ttie  State  of  T.«^|««*Tnnn 


BUI— Anqr  ^  Agente  Win  Be 
Meeini  If  tlw  Act  Is  to  Be  bf  otced 


EXTENSION  OF  Ri^ifAPirg 
or      „  . 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  maaooBi 
IN  TBS  HOUSB  OF  XBPBSSENTATTVES 

Ifr.OOCflBIAir.    Ifr.  Speaker,  on  JUIy  19  Ibe  House 
MBamendtogtheUquorttiliatosaMntActof  183C    Atttie 
Z  ataitad  that  as  X  xmd  tbi  MB  It 


of  enforcement  agents  to  enforce  the  measure.  Tbe  gentle- 
man from  Oeorgia  [MT.  Tarver]  did  not  agree  with  this 
statement  nor  did  other  members  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, which  considered  the  bilL  In  view  of  the  presentatkm 
made  by  these  gentlemen,  I  withdrew  the  objection  I  offered 
to  the  measure,  as  it  was  am^arent  to  me  that  tbe  House 
would  not  accept  my  interpretation  of  the  measure  in  lieu  of 
that  of  the  members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  It  would 
only  have  been  a  waste  of  time  considering  the  bin  under  sus- 
pension of  the  rules.  I  have  given  some  thought  to  the  UU 
since  that  time  and  have  also  sought  some  iuf ormati<ni  on  Ito 
provisions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  now  convinced  that  it  Is  unquea- 
tionaUy  true  that  the  enforcement  of  this  legislation  would 
take  an  army  of  enforcement  offlcers,  because  if  a  reasonable 
effort  were  made  to  enforce  the  bill,  the  agents  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  not  only  have  to  patrol  the  bcurders 
of  all  of  the  States  in  order  to  apprehend  violators  but  also 
would  have  to  follow  shipments  of  liquor  to  their  destinations 
within  a  State  to  see  that  the  liquor  is  not  sold  or  used  in 
violation  of  State  laws,  such  as.  for  example,  laws  forbidding 
sales  to  minors. 

There  are  at  least  two  reasons  why  this  statement  Is 
correct: 

First  "Die  amendment  f  miiids  the  Importation  of  intoxi- 
cating liquor  into  any  State  "for  delivery  or  use  therein  in 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  said  State."  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  every  State  in  the  Unicm,  whether  wet  or  dry.  has  laws 
u^ch  regulate  the  delivery,  use,  and  sale  within  Its  borders 
of  intoxicating  liquor.  Therefore  under  this  biU  It  would 
be  incumbent  upon  the  enforcement  offlcers  to  see  that  no 
liquor  entered  tbe  State  which  was  intended  to  be  used  in 
violation  al  those  local  laws.  It  would  be  necessary  to  pre- 
vent an  tmportatitHi  of  liquor  into  the  State  which  was 
intended  to  be  sold  to  minors,  or  sold  on  Sunday,  or  sold 
after  2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  sold  on  Section  day.  Tbe 
enforcement  offlcers  would  have  to  follow  a  shipment  of 
imported  liquor  into  the  borders  of  a  State  to  see  that  it 
was  not  sold  in  violation  of  State  law.  Thus  they  would 
be  partidpattog  in  the  enforcement  of  laws  which  are  eesen- 
thOhrlocaL 

This  legislation  Is  said  to  be  designed  to  enforce  the 
twoity-flrst  amendment,  but  certainly  no  legislation  such  as 
this  is  justifled  fay  the  terms  of  that  amendmenL  It  reads 
as  foQows: 

Tbe  •  •  •  Imporutlon  tato  any  State  *  •  •  f or  de- 
Vtnrj  or  use  ttiereln  of  Intoxicating  liquors.  In  vlolatlan  of  tbe 
lava  thereof,  is  hereby  prohibited. 

It  is  signi&amt  to  note  that  the  phrase  "for  delivery  or 
use  therein"  is  separated  from  the  phrase  "in  violation  of 
the  laws  thereoT'  by  three  words  and  a  comma,  so  that  it 
dearly  means  that  before  the  amendment  would  apply  the 
Intoxicating  Uquor  must  be  imported  into  a  State  for  con- 
sumption therein  as  contrasted  wltti  a  shipment  across  the 
State. 

In  other  words,  the  underlying  purpuee  of  Congress  in 
incorporating  in  the  twenty-first  amendment  the  phrase  **tar 
delivery  or  use  therein"  was  to  make  the  »mn»Tu^m<»?Tt  apply 
to  Uquor  imported  into  a  State  for  consumption  in  that  State; 
that  is,  to  end  its  Journey  in  that  State,  as  contrasted  wltti  an 
interstate  shipment.  With  this  phrase  in  its  proper  place  in 
the  amendment  it  prohibits  the  importation  of  liquor  into  a 
State  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  State  pndiibiting  the 
inqiOTtation  of  liquor  into  the  State.  The  amendment  was  so 
oonstmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  recent  case  of  State 
Board  of  EqmaUaation  v.  Young's  Market  Co.  ((1936)  2M 
U.  &  50).  But  with  the  phrase  tranqpoeed  as  it  is  hi  the 
Tsrver  bUl.  It  would  require  the  Federal  Government  not  only 
to  protect  States  against  the  importation  of  liquor  in  viola- 
tion of  their  kiws  prohibiting  the  importation  of  Uquor  but 
also  to  protect  States  agains  the  importatton  of  liquor  to  be 
used  or  sold  in  vloiation  of  thdr  laws  regulating  the  use  and 
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sale  of  such  liquor  after  it  has  ended  its  Journey,  such  as.  for 
example,  sale  to  minors. 

In  preparing  this  proposed  legislation,  h-^wever.  the  phrase 
"for  deUvery  or  use  therein"  was  transposed,  and  as  trans- 
posed would  have  to  be  construed  so  as  to  pn^bit  the  impor- 
tation of  intoxicating  Uquors  into  any  State  "for  deUvery  or 
use  therein  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  said  State."  Tbe  effect 
of  this  transposition  would  be  to  require  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  to  enforce  Stote  laws  regulating  the  internal  sale  and 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors  rather  than  State  laws  which 
regulate  the  importation  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

Second.  Even  if  It  could  be  said  that  the  amendment 
would  not  require  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  assist  the 
States  in  enforcing  their  local  laws  governing  the  sale  and 
use  of  distilled  spixita  but  merely  required  the  Oovemment 
to  enforce  Stote  laws  n^iich  prohiUt  or  condition  the  impor- 
tation of  distilled  spirits,  the  bUl  would  still  require  the 
Government  enforcement  agente  to  patrol  the  borders  of 
almost  aU  the  States.    If  you  construe  the  bill  to  read: 

Whoever  shall  Import  •  •  •  intoxicating  liquor  into  any 
SUte  •  •  •  in  Tlol'itlon  of  the  laws  of  said  State  sha.U  be 
guilty    •    •     •. 

Then  the  enf oroonent  agente  will  have  to  enforce  all  the 
State  laws  which  prohibit  or  condition  impctftaticm  of  dis- 
tilled spiiite  for  one  reason  or  another.  This  provision 
would  not  merdy  protect  dry  States  but  woukl  protect  all 
States,  whether  wet  or  dry. 

A  number  of  wet  States  have  State-owned  monopoUes  on 
aU  sales  of  distilled  spirits  within  the  State,  and  those  States 
prohibit  the  importaticm  of  distilled  spirite  to  anyone  except 
the  State  monopoly.  Under  this  bill  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment would  have  to  assist  these  monopoly  States  in  enfore- 
Ing  the  provision  of  their  laws  which  prohibite  the  importa- 
tion of  distilled  spirito  for  persons  other  than  the  State 
monopoly.  In  such  a  case  we  would  not  be  protecting  a  dry 
State  but  would  be  fostering  a  monopoly  to  a  wet  State. 

Other  States  have  attempted  by  their  laws  to  create  a 
monopoly  for  the  domestic  brewers  and  distillers  by  imposing 
high  Ucense  taxes  upon  imported  beer.  wine,  and  distilled 
spirits  and  have  prdhiblted  the  ImportatKm  of  such  beverages 
when  the  high  Ucense  tax  is  not  pakL  Since  this  bUl  pro- 
hibits the  importation  toto  any  State  to  violation  of  ite  laws, 
the  Federal  Oovemment  would  be  required  to  aid  these 
States,  which  discrindnate  against  imported  beverages,  to 
n^ftjntftintng  their  discriminatioiL 

The  twenty-first  amendment  does  not  impose  a  duty  up(xi 
Congress  to  enact  this  legislation.  During  this  past  tenn 
of  the  Supreme  Court  the  Court  ccmstrued  the  twen^-flrst 
amendment  (State  Board  of  E^udUzatUm  v.  Touno'9  Market 
Co.  (1936) .  199  U.  S.  59) .  and  held,  in  effect,  that  it  imposes 
no  duty  iqxm  the  Federal  Oovemment  but  is  a  grant  of 
power  to  the  States  to  regulate  a  subject  matter  iiiiiich  be- 
fore the  ammdment  they  could  not  regulate.  The  Court 
held  to  that  case  that  a  State  could  c(Midition  the  right  to 
import  Uquor  toto  its  borders  upon  the  pajrment  of  a  high 
Ucense  fee.  The  Court  stated  that  prior  to  the  twenty-first 
ammdment  a  State  would  have  had  no  power  to  pass  such 
legislation,  because  a  law  of  that  kind  would  have  been  a 
regulati<xi  of  toterstate  commerce,  and  thus  an  tovasion  al 
a  field  reserved  exclusively  to  Congress  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. Thus  the  twenty-first  amendmoit  does  not  impose 
upmi  Congress  a  duty  to  protect  the  States  but  gives  power 
to  the  States  to  ivotect  themselves. 

The  liquor  Enforcement  Act,  which  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress last  year,  was  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment to  protect  dry  States  agidnst  the  importation  of 
distilled  spdrlts.  Congress  had  the  power  to  enact  this  law 
under  the  commerce  power  to  the  absence  of  the  twenty-first 
amendment.  The  tiaim  of  dry  States  for  proteetian  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  is  meritorious,  but  it  is  not  incuznbent 
upon  Congress  and  would  be  unwise  for  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  to  protect  from  importations  of  distilled  spirito 


vret  States  which  maintain  a  monopoly  or  discrinrtnatg 
against  their  neighbcKB. 


Home  Owners'  Loan  Corpontioii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Jvly  30, 1937 
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lifr.  COFFEE  of  Washtogton.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remain.  I  include  herewith  a  letter  from  a  vahwd 
constituent  to  the  general  counsel  of  the  Home  Owners'  I^ian 
CorporaUon.  Washington.  D.  C.  which  is  self-explanatory. 
I  think  the  letter  is  iDustratlve,  graphically,  of  the  attitude 
of  thousands  of  distressed  borrowers  from  the  Home  Owners' 
j/rm^  Corporation,  and  expresses  a  viewpoint  universally 
shared  by  the  needy.  Tbe  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation 
was  inaugurated  to  provide  relief  and  mercy  to  those  whose 
resources  stretdied  to  the  breaking  i>otot.  Are  we  now  to 
witness  a  merciless  and  greedy  "sound  bustoeas"  attitude 
which  would  break  the  backs  of  those  most  to  need  of  help 
to  their  time  of  peril? 

The  letter  Is  aa  follows:  

BBAXTUi.  Wash.,  /vly  22,  If  If . 
Lour  CoBPOBATXOir, 

Wajiii»trtoa,  D.  C. 

Jomr  OowB.  moct  irorthy  Beprevntettv*  ftom  my 

district  in  the  fStata  of  W—tilngttwi.  teUs  me  In  a  letter  o<  tbm 
9th  Inataat  that  your  oOoe  eeys  "the  tajcpeijtn  Inalst  tbst  H.  O.  L.  O. 
be  put  upon  a  strict  trastness  basta." 

It  Is  my  Impression  that  your  olBoe  errs  In  the  appUcattcm  of 
the  word  "taxpayers."  Certainly  the  only  taxpayers  who  have 
lately  made  any  legtMmate  demands  are  the  nearly  SOjOOOJOOO  Who 
made  their  desires  known  early  last  Noremba-.  As  one  of  this 
group.  I  feel  that  further  lobbying  was  and  Is  unneoessary.  That 
mandate  for  decent  treatment  of  all  Americans  stUl  holds  good. 
No  recession  has  been  made.  No  change  of  poUey  in  eOset  prtor  to 
November  was  Infened.  In  a  few  words,  those  SOjOOOjOOO  TOtae 
meant  to  ^ve  every  decent  Amwican  an  even  chance,  As  fw  aa 
the  predatonr  interests  permit?  No.  indeed:  a  chance  to  cam  a 
decent  llvmg,  predatory  Interests  notwithstanding. 

That  manilat^  to  every  elected  oOdal  was  certainly  meant  to 
include  every  appointee  of  the  elected.  This  would  sesm  obvious 
to  every  understanding  man  and  woman. 

It  extends  to  H.  O.  L.  C. 

I  crave  no  favors.  I  fawn  upon,  no  one.  Now  I  tbastj  aA  It. 
I  m^  later  request  It; 

I  do  pnj.  however,  that  I  may  never  be  forced  to  <lemand  tt. 

Let  me  assure  you.  sir.  that  when  one  of  your  agents  again  calls 
xipon  me  at  my  home  and  in  the  presence  of  my  wife  carelessly 
bandies  the  worts.  "I  hate  to  make  out  these  foraelasare  vmptm 
tbern  a  lot  of  work",  and  further  explains  that  I'm  living  too 
extravagantly  (on  $04  a  month,  out  of  which  I  pay  $12  transporta- 
tion), your  office  will  find  itself  in  a  very  embarrassing  position. 

Neither  your  office  nor  tbe  whole  damn  Army  is  g^ng  to  fWoe 
me  to  starve  my  children  xkor  deprive  them  of  one  lota  of  nates 
sary  nourishment  to  make  strong,  healthy  children  of  them. 
They^  going  to  need  stnuig.  healthy  minds  and  bodies  whoi 
grown— for  thetr  lot  in  life  as  dtlaens  of  the  "richest  country  on 
earth"  will  be  exceedingly  tough;  even  so,  what  chance  wttlMUt 
healthy  minds  and  bodies?  Enough  of  the  proper  fooda  and  dsoent 
clotbea  theyH  have.  In  aptte  of  heU  and  hi|^  water. 

We  can  get  by  on  $M  ordinarily.  But  when  sickness  stzUcaa  as 
strain  and  worry  wiU  make  people  more  easUy  suso^ittble.  espe- 
cially BO  with  the  wife,  because  her  children  are  near  ao  mnA  of 
the  time— and  aapnmtbix^  50  takea  its  toU  of  one's  neglect  of  ana's 
own  bodUy  leoulremsnts.  Then  $04  is  not  half  enough.  MOt  tha* 
such  matters  Intenst  "business  InsUtutioos";  but.  by  tha  gods. 
they  do  matter  to  the  80.000,000  whoee  votea  swrmarl  ao  dsdstva 
last  November. 

Lacking  ballots.  Is  it  possible  that  at  least  a  large  propuitlon  of 
tbaao]o00,000  would  turn  to  more  drastle  meanst  I  aasva 
you.  sir.  what  few  of  that  group  I  had  the  pleasure  of  cootactlHg 
to  no  ocmdllatory  frame  of  mind.   Let  me  •■"**—  ■■"■"  •'** 
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I  ftate  to  mtaat  ct 

MCSUn   OK 

joD  may  look  far  and 


And  I  stroll^ 
joa)  at  iMliif  ttaa 
H.  O.  L.  C.  for  Uv 
wOUncto 
WkyabooMtte  ~ 
I  ba«> 


a  pntt  rtandpoiTit— to  blia  a 

pay  a  pfott.  A  haiMlKimii  proHt. 

tlM  *tli«M  fold  feall"  groopi  (bankeia  to 

wbo  bava  put  this  prasura  upon 


Wlhlaprayli 


llo>i«T  lenden 

TlMy  have  lota  of  it  now. 

o(  thctr  prey? 

«mftry.    I  taava  nan  a 

And  tba  "tbreebaU" 

ttmxi  ibOM  great  aalllng 

•boot  tbe  staggering 


Ba  watts 
Ilia  flesSi 


who 


oaa  BH  acfawny  zrama. 

TIM  banking  teMkamt^  ta^  to  hamstring  ttetr  intended  Tlctlm 


kmg  an  taa^  given  np  tba  gboat. 


my  tboogbts  upon  tba  subject 

ttatttisre  lamtla  dn  to  say.  but  It 

I  want  ttMraly  to  let 

Is  TT""^  gn*f^  on  }]|  tba 

that  la  not  raglstarad  m  blgb 

tbonghta  win  ere  long  reach. 

who  weald  and  eeold  agectHely.  for  tbe 

and  act  upon  tlwrm 


W.O. 


Letfi  Save  Our  Rfcli—tMin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ABBOMA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  SEFRESEMTATIVES 
rrtdmt,  Juiif  30,  t$37 

Mr.  MUJUXXai  or  ArtaaA.  Mr.  BpcAker.  a  number  of 
fBKS  999  A  eoOeie  mufcAWi  In  ArtenA.  tot  latdy  Arrired 
fbtfB  tnm.  tht  last.  Mid,  "It  makM  tttUe  dJfference  to  us 
•tool  lloodi  OB  tteit  mowitoftio  If  w  bavo  a  rofltekint  num- 
tar  of  dMM  to  oOeb  Hw  wAter  and  lave  the  vAUeys  betow." 
Tbti  roMfk  «m  ffl-advlMd  and  baaed  only  upon  pArtlAl 
knowledge.  He  Avidaotlf  bAd  la  anlnd  only  tbe  dcatructtTe 
yule  of  flpodi  to  IrthAMted  legloaa  aky  tbe  riimA  and  the 
dealfiKtioB  of  BaitntHg  areai  by  depoidt  of  flood  materials. 
Btowerer.  In  tbe  West  the  flopd  menaee  Is  mneb  more  than 


One  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  oar  ?ast  reclamattnn  proj- 
ofcr  the  Woaeem  Btatea  is  the  sOting  or  flll- 
«p  oC  oar  basins.   Of  ooone.  tt  Is  true  that  the  cngl- 
In  wwwuUng  tte  oapaeity  of  a  sterage  badn  uraaOy 
tor  sOttng.   Tbe  alaradng  thttig  Is 
shov  tfai^  ttkstr  eoBq;iutAUoo8  have 
mdexesttmatoa.    lb  other  wonk^  these  storage  reser- 
wrpanstf  dama  Are  flUng  10  mofdi  more 
lagMly  than  tbe  snglnsHri  oslglnally  oocpeeisd. 
V  A  buHlBug  or  A  pAvenaent  or  a  sImflAr  publle  work  de- 
r  baoomes  iportblass  before  the  cost  of  It  has 
«e  «aak  of  the  afler  flnaaolal  cffeela  as  "pay- 
big  for  a  dead  bona."   ff  a  imiioii  qiaee  betrfnd  one  of 

una  op  so  rapldljr  as  to  render  the 
bcfora  It  li  paid  for.  w  not  only  have  "a 
A  grsAt  BAMonaJ  loos  for  aU  ttane  as  wdL 
m  the  lAckaMllstt  mna  our  efltarls  of  flood  oontrd  AmOA 
bs  wpwMlid  on  tl»  vaterrtied  to  prevent  eroakBi  and  the 
anting  of  thebastais. 

li  ny  past  oC  tb0  wast  ttfea  v«nr  soB  on  vtaddi  onr  fanners 
Sva  and  labor  today  vas  fuuuBil/  occupied  bor  higtily  dvi- 
■TmA  taBBsn  a^OOO  yaaia  a«o.    It  Is  a  tragle  chapter  In 
hietocy  rtisrkwtng  the  reason  toe  these  preblstoarle 
dveHert  teavbic  the  fSrtUe  Add  and  bninwvr  engl- 
which  they  bad  bnat  at  such  great  labor. 
» BwiM^  MM  ^itnrtes  the  livaa  eat 


finally  were  bdow  the  intakes  of  the  canals.  Thus  these 
ancient  fanners,  having  no  metallic  tools  and  lacking  aUOity 
to  build  storage  dams,  were  unable  to  fight  the  destructive 
f occes  of  nature.   Eventually  they  perished  from  the  land. 

With  our  engineering  skill  and  use  of  power  machinery, 
our  farmers  should  not  suffer  a  similar  fate;  but  unless  we 
apply  our  skill  and  thought  to  the  presoration  of  the 
watersheds  and  the  preventicm  of  silting  in  our  reservoirs, 
modem  farmers  may  eventuaUy  succumb  to  these  destruc- 
tive natural  forces.  Ur.  Speaker.  I  favor  our  calling  into 
use  all  of  the  sdentiflc  skill  of  Army  engineers  and  of  all 
other  scientlflc  men  to  engage  in  this  great  war  against 
nature  for  the  preservaticm  of  that  which  we  now  have. 
It  may  be  a  remote  matter,  but  it  is  an  inevitable  matter. 
Ultimately  it  is  a  question  of  life  or  death  to  our  dviUsA- 
tion  in  many  large  communities  of  this  country. 


Advertising  of  Alcoholic  Beyerages 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  Jvly  31  {legislative  day  of  Thursday,  July  22),  1937 


STATBCENT  BT  DB.  IZOBA  800TT 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  Dr.  Izora  Scott,  chairman 
of  the  legislative  committee  of  the  National  Temperance  and 
Prohibition  Council,  has  written  a  very  interestixig  statement 
In  support  of  legislation  to  prohibit  the  advertising  of  alco- 
holic beverages.  In  her  article  she  also  directs  attention 
to  the  specious  methods  used  by  distillers  and  brewers  in 
encouraging  the  use  of  intoxicating  beverages  through  ex- 
tensive advertising  campaigns.  Inasmuch  as  the  subject 
covered  by  the  article  is  one  which  is  of  interest  to  millions 
of  dtiaens,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  statonent 
printed  in  the  Ricorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoko,  as  follows: 

PaoroaB)  LaoisLATioit  AOAnrar  Auvsaiismo  ow  Aicomouc 


BKFBSZnrCX  Of  PaSFBOHZBITIOir  DATS  CATJSCD  COMGUaB  TO 

AiwmisaimrTS  vbok   tbx   ujulb  m   obdeb   to 

LAWS 


uqnoB 

STATS 


Tbe  Oet^tress  passed.  In  1917.  wbat  Is  known  aa  the  Beed 
mant.  It  was  a  rider  attacbed  to  tbe  Post  Oflloe  Departnuot  ap- 
propriation bill  and  prohibited  tbe  sending  of  adTertlaements  or 
s(dleltatlons  of  orders  for  any  kind  of  splritiious.  vinous,  or  malt 
llquars  througb  the  malls.  If  directed  to  States  prohibiting  sale  and 
aantif acture  of  same. 

oowBDBB  coHsmsaiB  ""*"-**  raovuioN  nr  trx  bbs  mx  tw  lass 
Tbe  Senate  Jadldary  Conmilttee.  tn  reporting  tba  OoUler  bear 
bill  In  1033,  recommended  an  amandmant  which  would  prohibit 
advertisements  of  beer  In  periodicals  or  on  the  radio  In  States 
which  refused  to  legalise  such  drinks,  on  the  grounds  that  "^quor 
advertising  both  in  psrlodieals  and  on  the  air  would  tmdsnnlna 
tbe  morals  of  tbe  home,  partlculaily  of  dtUdren."  Tbe  taart  of  the 
amendment,  which  was  rejected  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  foUows: 
-Sac  (c) .  It  Shan  be  unlawful  to  advertise  by  any  means  or 
method  any  of  the  llquars  or  fntlt  juioee  described  In  sabseethm 
<a)  at  tbia  saetton,  or  the  manufacture,  aale.  keeping  for  sale,  or 
furnishing  the  same,  or  where,  how.  from  whom,  or  at  what  price 
aama  may  be  had.  in  any  State.  Territory,  or  District  of  the  United 
States,  If  by  tbe  law  in  force  at  tht  time  in  such  State,  Territory, 
or  Distrlei  It  la  uniawfnl  to  manufacture  or  aell  auch  liquors  or 
ftult  luleaa:  ProaMed,  Aoweeer.  That  nothing  in  thla  subsaetlOB 
diall  apply  to  newspapers  puldished  In  foreign  oountrtos  when 
mallad  to  thla  country.  Any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
aubaectiop  AaB.  be  puniahed  In  tbe  manner  provided  by  law  for 
the  violatlOB  at  aeetlon  17  of  tba  National  ProhlblUon  Act." 


Tlie  fmtnpeTIIng  motive  behind  the  votes  of  the  men  and  women 
vrtw  tomed  tbe  scale  tn  1983  fcr  repeal  of  the  eighteenth  amend- 
ment and  the  National  Prohibition  Act  was  to  decrease  the  oon^ 
anmptton  of  aloOboUo  beverages  In  the  United  Statee.  These  peo- 
ple had  been  persuaded  that  bootleggers  were  carrying  on  a  bug* 
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buslncos  and  that  better  condltlona  could  be  brooAbt  about  by 
legal  aale   under  regulaUons.    Are   the  oonditlons  better?    Baa 
bootlegging  disappeared?    Is  hlgh-pressuze  advertising  a  factor  In 
the  admitted  great  Increase  in  consumption? 
cowsDMFnow  or  uqfuoa  has  zncsxasbi  abmobmaixt  nwcs  lass,  mm 

LASCai.T  TO  HXCH-mSSUBS  AUVUillSIlte 

Reports  of  the  United  States  Oovemment  for  the  fiscal  years  of 
1933  and  1936  show  that  the  withdrawals  and  approximate  per- 
capita  consumption  of  liquor  in  terms  of  gallons  were: 


Ilwalysar 

DistilM 
■pirtU 

MsltUqaon 

WlBS 

Pw-eaplto 
gallun 

6,118,338 
liae31.778 

a06k<»,700 
l.£l<w619,»77 

1,801, 647 
0.273,833 

L73 

WW ~    . 

u.a 

A  cheek  dtirlng  tbe  same  period  in  68  dUes  of  more  than  lOO/XX) 
pc^itilation  shows  the  following  niuiber  of  agate  lines  of  adver- 
tising: 


Yasr 

HardUqoon 

B- 

H84 

l7,ornooo 

3S,  000. 000 
40i  171,000 

7,290,000 
8,800.000 
«.  777,000 

It  is  estimated  that  brewers  and  distillers  spent  $16,000,000  for 
newspaper  advertising  and  $4,000,000  for  magartnes  in  1936. 
ANNormcsD  auc  or  uouoa  xNOTjsraT  is  to  zmcbsasb  salib  bt 

ADVXKnSHfO 

Editorials  In  the  Uquor  industry's  trade  Journals  and  addresaaa 
at  trade  conventlona  atate  such  objectives  aa  theae:  "To  get  more 
people  to  drink  beer."  "Make  youth  Uquor-consetous."  "Make  tt 
smart  to  drink."  "Mske  America  rtun-oonsdous."  "Devote  1  week 
each  month  to  creating  advertising  with  iromen  eustamers  exclu- 
sively in  mind."  "Concentrate  all  advertising  00  the  young  men 
and  women."  "The  leisure  moments  of  our  average  American 
sboxild  be  Inextricably  Intertwined  with  beer.  Beer  during  golf, 
beer  during  his  vacation  trips,  beer  while  taking  the  long  bustneas 
or  pleasiue  ride,  beer  wlten  viewing  the  movies,  beer  when  reading 
inBg»ffirn>«,  beer  when  sitting  at  home  listening  to  the  radio.  The 
wives  of  the  Nation  should  be  Impressed  with  tlie  domestte  quali- 
ties at  beer.  They  should  be  ooovinced  that  they,  together  with 
tbelr  husbtmds,  may  ixopezly  drink  bear  under  any  and  all  circum- 
stances. All  those  things  are  Important."  "Show  bousawlvea 
how  to  serve  beer.  Give  her  Dutch  menus.  Make  it  easy  for  her 
to  use  your  product  so  her  family  and  guests  will  enjoy  it.  Instill 
in  every  advertisement  enough  appeal  to  make  their  mouths  water." 

The  use  of  the  religious  theme  has  been  moat  repugnant  to 
many — a  half -page  advertisement  tn  a  Isrge  daUy  headed  Tor 
Lenten  menus",  a  news  Item  stating  that  Baster  eggnogs  would  be 
served  at  bars,  a  picture  of  Santa  Glaus  swigging  wlilsky,  a  brand 
of  whisky  carrying  the  title  "Old  Quaker."  All  these  offend  the 
sensibUiUes  of  religious  grot^M. 

No  less  objectionable  is  the  practioe  of  tylxig  up  llqtiar  adver- 
tisements with  soma  historical  ^uu«cter  or  event — tbe  uaa  at  the 
picture  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  a  three-quarter 
page  advertisement  pointing  out  the  benefits  of  repeal:  a  year  later, 
a  large  picture  of  the  President  crediting  bis  "dauntless  leadership" 
with  the  rebirth  of  a  "great  American  Industry";  finaUy,  a  striking 
likeness  of  President  Roosevelt  on  a  palatial  yacht  with  a  partlaUy 
emptied  glass  of  liquor  in  his  hand,  which  called  for  an  nmlogy 
and  withdrawal.  But  the  dead  cannot  protest.  Advertisements 
have  appeared  featuring  William  Penn  as  a  brewer,  George  Wash- 
ington aa  a  distiller,  John  Adams  aa  the  grandson  of  a  brewer, 
Samuel  Adams  as  a  brewer,  Patrick  Henry  aa  an  eameat  advocate 
of  bew.  Jefferaon  and  Madlaon  agreeing  iq>on  beer  aa  a  healthful 
temperance  beverage,  and  a  fuU  page  advertising  Paul  Jooaa  whlaky. 
On  Decoration  Day  we  are  to  "drink  a  toast  to  those  heroea  who  fell 
in  defense  of  thla  country."  Bven  Unde  Sam  alts  on  the  edge  of  the 
world  wtth  other  rulers  at  nations  drinking  a  toast  with  "Hare's 
bowl" 

The  parH>bra8tng  of  LlnoOln'k  Gettyaburg  Addreaa  by  a  devar 
showman  on  the  radio  so  aroused  Repreaentattve  nuiiCB  D.  Culkiw 
that  he  Introduced  a  bin  In  Oongreas  to  prohibit  all  advertising  of 
liquor  over  the  radla  The  bill.  H.  B.  S140.  In  the  Seventy-fifth 
Congress,  is  worthy  at  the  support  of  every  patriotic  dtlaan  of  tba 
united  Statea.  Liquor  advertising  by  radio  should  ba  banned  Jus* 
as  advertising  of  lotteries  and  gambling  Is  banned.  It  Is  wholly 
impossible  to  avoid  bearlog  the  liquor  programs,  if  they  are  al- 
lowed. The  mother  cannot  run  to  tbe  radio  whenevor  tbe  liquor 
advertising  begins;  so  tbe  children  come  to  take  liquor  aa  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  whldi  la  Just  what  the  Industry  wanta.  Hie  con- 
stant aimouncement  of  "Senate  Beer  Time",  or  "Arrow  Dear", 
links  itself  up  with  sporta  and  news  and  every  raaaonable  and 
interesting  aubject.  Such  storms  of  protest  aroae  from  football 
coaches  and  teachers  and  dtlaens  that  the  dlstllled-splrlts  Industry 
annotmoed  in  19S6  that  they  would  not  lus  the  radio  for  ad- 
vertising hard  liquors.  The  beer  industry  made  no  such  an- 
nouncement. On  the  contrary,  beer  advertising  is  heard  at  mora 
frequent  intervale  every  month.  The  lateat  la  a  "sidewalk"  broad- 
cast in  which  every  person  appearing  Is  given  a  ootqMn  redeem- 
able for  three  bottlea  of beer,  and  the  thzaa  persooa  making 

the  best  answera  to  queetlona  axe  given  dollar  MQa. 


ar 


or  uvKNt  Aamntnaaacaina 


A  brewer  la  quoted  aa  aaying:  "There  la  no  questloo  but  that  th* 
new^MHMTs  of  the  country,  edttortally  and  In  the  news  ooIubiia 
have  been  a  towor  at  strenig;th  In  the  upbuilding  of  a  revived  busi- 
ness." editors  of  newspapers  taaslst  that  thebr  editorial  poUelaa  are 
not  affected  by  the  accepting  of  Uquor  advertlaing:  but  there  la 
conalderable  evidence  that  they  often  unwittingly  baeonaa  partaen 
in  promotlcm  of  the  buslwasa  We  otaoerve  that  Uqoor-advarUalnc 
newqiaperi  allow  the  industry  to  be  promoted  by  unalgned  arttdaa 
aa  well  aa  by  news  Items.  Acting  on  the  theory  that  paid  adver- 
tisementa  Justify  editorial  and  newa-odumn  aupport,  ut»  brawlac 
Induatry  eetablished  the  National  Institute  of  Manufacturers  and 
Distributors,  Inc.  wlkose  buslneas  it  Is  to  msapLmuaat  paid  advertla- 
ing with  edueatKmal  unsigned  artldea.  Thla  Institute  baa  rdaaaed 
to  new^M^iers  and  magaalnes  artldea  on  auch  aubjacta  as  Bow  tb» 
Brewer  Aids  the  farmer.  Tbe  Food  Value  of  Beer,  Bear  Bevanua 
Supporta  the  Puldic  Sdiods,  Beer  Is  No  More  Fattening  Than 
Other  NourUOilx^t  Foods.  Bdltors  of  dry  newspapers  gNMrmuy  give 
as  their  reason  for  refusing  to  take  liquor  advarttsing  that  it  would 
not  be  consistent  with  tbelr  editorial  policy. 
TBS  uoaom  nnrosxsT  has  aro  nnssaxitT  axoacT  to  ssxaz^— BBUwuiiriuN 

or  THIS  FACT  HAS  CAUB^  WAamwOB  TO  SB  anrSH  TO  TKB  IMUUBIBI 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  the  entranoa 
into  tbe  liquor  bualneas  i»  a  privilege  and  not  a  right,  and  that  it  la 
not.  therefore,  like  other  bualneawa  Neaily  a  half  century  a«o  tba 
Court  handed  down  thla  dedaton:  "To  keep  a  aa'ioon  for  the  aale  of 
intoslcating  Uquor  la  not  a  natural  rl^t  to  pursue  aa  ordinary 
callizig:  there  la  no  inherent  right  In  a  dtlsan  thua  to  aell  Intorioat- 
ing  liquor  by  retalL"  •  •  •  "Aa  a  bualneaa  attmded  with 
danger  to  the  oommunl^  It  may.  as  already  aaid.  ba  entirely  pro- 
hibited." 

Knowing  this  legal  llmltatlan.  frienda  of  the  induatry  In  influ- 
ential posttkHia  are  constantly  warning  tbe  advertlaera  to  ba  care- 
ful, leat  reatrlettona  ba  miUt^died  or  complete  prohibition  be 
Impoeed.  F.  A.  C.  A.  Adminlatrator  JOaaph  H.  CboaU,  whaa  the 
Open  Letter  to  Women  appeared  la  a  New  Tock  aewapapar.  tan- 
mediately  wroU  the  advartlBtf  and  warned  that  saoh  abuaaa  might 
lead  to  proliibitlon.  Since  that  time  F.  A.  A.  Adminlatrator  W.  8^ 
Alexander  baa  crltldsad  the  dtaracter  and  the  vdume  of  adver- 
tlaing by  aaying:  «Tt  baa  aeemed  to  ua  In  the  F.  A.  A.  that  •  •  • 
such  unusual  advertising,  unlike  anything  ever  before  knowA  la 
the  industry.  Is  inviting  troulde." 

BOIiBa  AWS  BSOCTLATIOMa  Of  THB  T.  A. 

VIOI.ASBD  BT  LIOOOB 


Tlie  F.  A.  A.  Admtnlatrator  baa  on  aeveral  occaetona  oaOed  tba 
attffntVni  of  Uquor  Induatry  to  the  regulatlona  of  the  F.  A.  A« 
which  f  orMd  f  alee  adverttaamenta.  A  paragnyh  of  one  of  ttaaaa 
statements  reads: 

"It  is  the  Administration's  opinion  that  any  advertlsemant  which 
createa  the  impreaalon  that  tlie  conaumptlon  of  dlstlUad  apinta 
wUl  contribute  to  tlie  mental  or  phyalcal  weU-beIng  of  the  000- 
aumer.  or  that  qilrlta  can  be  taken  even  In  moderate  qnantltles 
without  any  detrimental  effecta.  is  prohlldted  by  the  requlraments 
of  article  VI.  aeetioa  (a)  (1)  of  regulatlan  no.  6." 

The  Fsdcral  Ttade  Coaunisshm  took  up  the  questlaB  of  the  ' 
and  mtsirm^lfy  "i1—^"*T  ■^****  m»m*„t»tt  «»i«t  ti«^  — 
ing.   Tbe  caae  waa  doaed  In  Auguat  1936  whan  the 
to  ceaae  ani 
axjBoro  OP 


'ATS 
TO  XAKB 


TO  XilQfOOS 

Bsaoi.Axiaar  srvscrrvs 


Aa  loKV  aa  Uquor  advertlsamanta  are  allowed  to  enter  aU 
tlmK«h  nesapapcra.  parlodkntfe,  and  over  the  radio  tbe 
tt  almost  uailass  to  undertake  to  prohtlAt  local 
Gownment  ahould  extend  the  aaaaa  proteetton  of  law  to 
regvd  to  advertising  that  It  extends  In  regard  to  mannfactwpa 
aale  of  Uquor.   Some  Statee  are  now  trying  to  curb  thla  " 

but  tbqr  realise  the  dlftcultlea. 

In  the  State  legMaturaa  of  1886  and  1887  many  btUa 
duoed  on  the  subject  and  some  restrictions  have 
divtsksx  of  Intoodeatlng  beveiagaa  of  Bbod 
eral  assembly  In  1887  to  urge  OoBgraBS  "to 
prtdilbit  whtaky  and  other  Uqnar  ailiBillaasianta  In 

do  not  educate  the  pubUo  for  temperanoe. 

Vcnnoot  aent  a  tiiwiMHlal  to  Oongreaa  aAlng  that 

Culkin  antillquor  advertMag  bill  (S.  1868.  H.  R.  4788) 

Into  law.    Virginia  Legislature  tn  1886  eeat  a 

Congress.    The  Aleohoilc  Beverage  Oontrd  Board  of 

1837  prohXbtted  window  displays  and  outdoor  advertlslag  at 

liquors,  but  "thought  they  could  not  attanqi*  to 

advertlatng  becanae  at  the  wide  dreulatlon  of 

In  certain  aacttons  of  the  State  and  of  Uquor 

slnaa  In  every  aeotlan."    The  Mlnneenra  Liquor  Oentnl 

aloner  advlaed  pubUahara  that  the  dlq^lay  of  glrla. 

children  in  advertlaing  Intoslcanta  migbA  zesnlt  la  tba 

tlon  of  the  laaue  containing  them.    The  Ohio 

lAquar  Control  ruled  that  Uquor  advcrtlaemanta  must 

plcturee  of  women  ao  drsaaed  aa  to  carry  f 

control  conmlaiftoner  of  New  Jerssy  f  ortMda  wtxd 

and  i«tif^rf<*«  sdvertlalM  bear  or  Uqocr.    The 

Board  of  tba  State  of  Waahlagtan  taBoed 

all  ref ereaoe  to  Saata  Clana  and  81.  NldMlaa  and  to 

aooagea:  aU  forma  of  tanlaat.  lottaiy,  «r  the 

premluma;  aU  inustratlons  la  nafwapapan  at 
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.  eC  INfV  ToKk.  lBtwidue«d  Mentlo 
B.  tM$  and  B.  B.  4TM._fa  the 
TCBort  by  tlw  wiiiuitt— i  to 
twiiiMka 


Far  Funw  in  Alaska 


ESTEHSaOH  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  ANTHONY  J.  DIMOND 


Df  TBI  HOUOB  OF  SSPBB8EMTATIVM 


A,  WAXAnS. 
KMtWtTB 

imfAnii, 

~cp  A  nuM  AMD  MMMU9icruama,mn 


Mr.  iwrnwn. 


4tf  «l» 


Mr.  ..P..-.. 
for  iDMrtlflB  la  tbt  Smom  a  oepf  of  tbt 
X  jBadt  OB  MflB^*  Jolf  M*  Mora  tt» 
Timian  A.  WtlUn,  fkH  AiMaal  Steratarr 
Bit  10  Ibt  iMHtafeloB  o<  Takoo 
Uml,  lav  MlTFif  a  tnol  c<  iBBd  OB  ttw  mMlo 
of  AlMka  aadv  tho  Ttado  aaa 
ttio  Aol  for  «•  af  a  for  faiBL 
to  aB  tannrtint  jadaifay  la  tht  Ttritofy  o< 


Ui  order  to  detenntoe  ]uit  wbst  tbe  leKal  attoKtkni  Is  It  may  b« 
veil  to  NfW  to  tbe  blst(M7  of  the  legldatlon  which  may  affect  tba 

iMrte  oc  the  dalmant.  ^ 

^j  BCareh  8,  1891,  HtB  President  approred  an  act  or  OoogreM 
entitled  "An  act  to  rqwal  tlmbor  culture  lawa.  and  for  other  pur- 
poaes."  This  act  embraced  eereral  subjects,  but  section  12  thencC 
(96  Stat.  1100)  provides  in  part  as  follovs: 

-Sao.  la.  That  any  cttlaen  of  the  United  States  21  years  of  age,  and 
any  swrrrrllVt^""  at  such  dtlaens,  and  any  corporation  incorporated 
under  the  laars  <rf  the  United  States  or  at  any  Stete  or  Territory  of 
ttie  United  States  now  authoriaed  by  law  to  hcdd  lands  to  the  Tar- 
litorlea,  now  or  hereafter  in  poaseesion  of  or  occupying  public  lands 
to  Alaska  for  the  purpose  of  trade  or  numuf acturea,  may  purchaae 
not  fy*«rt«ng  160  acres,  to  be  taken  as  near  as  practicable  to  a 
square  form,  of  such  land  at  $2.50  per  acre    *    *    *." 

It  will  be  obeerred  that  the  purpose  for  which  pulrile  land  to 
Alaska  might  be  purchased  under  the  above  quoted  provisions  of 
the  act  was  limited  to  "trade  or  manufacture." 

In  1808  CkmgreaB  found  it  necessary  to  make  further  proviakms 
tar  tbe  convenience  and  welfare  of  tbe  many  thousands  of  people 
who  were  pouring  into  Alaska,  and  accordingly  Ck>ngrees  passed,  and 
on  May  14.  1808.  the  President  ^qvoved.  "An  act  astending  the 
homestead  laws  and  providing  tot  right-of-way  for  railroads  in  the 
District  of  Alaska,  and  for  other  purposes"  (80  Stat.  409).  In  this 
act  Ooegrcas  substantially  reenacted,  with  modification,  the 
provislana  of  section  12  above  quoted  of  the  act  of  March  8,  1801. 

Section  10  of  the  act  of  May  14.  1898.  provldaa: 

"That  any  dtiaen  of  the  United  Statea  21  yean  of  aga,  or  any 
aasodation  of  such  citizens,  or  any  corporation  inoorporatad  undar 
tbe  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or  Tacrltory  now 
auttaonaed  by  law  to  hold  lands  from  the  Territorlas.  taaiaartar  to 
the  possession  of  and  occupying  public  lands  to  the  District  of 
Alaska  to  good  faith  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  maattfactura.  or 
other  jproduotlTe  industry  may  each  purchase  one  claim  only,  not 
wniimng  10  astas  of  suoh  land,  for  any  one  psnon,  MtoofaMon, 
or  ooqwrntlon,  at  83  JO  per  aore,  upon  submission  of  proof  that 
said  area  embraosa  laproremaats  of  th«  olaimaat  and  la  aasasa 
to  tbs  prosaotttloB  of  suoh  trada,  mamifaotura.  or  otbor  produe* 
ttfi  toduittT;  auob  traot  of  land  not  lo  iBotudo  mintral  or  ooal 
taada,  and  tngnm  and  afTNi  ■ban  ba  rtMrrad  to  tbo  puMlo  on 
tha  wataro  of  all  atraamt,  wbattaar  navifabla  or  otbarwlao.  •  •  • 
PnvkM,  IlMt  tha  AnaaMa.  PribUof  Xslaadf,  and  ttao  lalaadf  laaaod 
or  ootuplad  for  tha  propagation  of  font  bo  oiomtod  fkfom  tho 
oporaaoB  of  taii  aor*  (to  aiat.  4lt). 


ao  far  as  oaa  now  bo  datarmlnad,  no  rsoord  axlata  of  any 

mlMao  boartof  bad  upoD  tba  bill  wtaleb  rMultad  to  tbo  aol  of  May 
14,  IMO,  Bad  so  wa  do  nol  know  what  arguaanta  wara  prwantad 
to  tha  ooomtfttoo  to  support  of  tha  provlalona  of  aaetloa  10, 
aolhflrlatog  tha  purehaaa  of  land  for  trada,  mamtfaotura,  or  othor 
prodaett?a  todoatry.  BktanalTa  dabata  was  had  on  tha  blU,  par- 
aenlarly  to  tha  flanala,  but  tha  only  refaranoa  found  with  laipaot 
to  tha  tana  "other  produetive  toduatry"  appears  to  Toluma  81, 
part  i,  of  tha  Oowobimkwal  Rsoobb  (Mar.  i,  1806).  at  paga  9868, 
aa  foUowa: 

"Mr.  Cmtb.  Mr.  Prssldant.  tha  law  aa  It  stands  on  tba  atatoto 
book  provides  that  land  may  be  sold  to  quanttuss  of  160  aorsa 
for  trada  or  manufaetore.  Tha  words  'or  other  prodnetlva  in- 
dustry* are  added  for  the  reason  that  in  tha  '^»»«"»"t  of  iUh, 
and  psrtleiilaxly  tha  canning  of  salmon,  which  la  the  principal 
bwtnass  of  that  eoaat  country.  It  has  been  held  by  tha  Department 
that  canning  salmon  was  neither  trade  nor  manufaetare,  and  wa 
did  not  think  that  it 


probably  a  productive  Industry. 
What  would  it  be? 
"Mr.  Cabib.  I  snppoee  It  would  be  a  productive  todnstry. 
"Mr.  SMoma.  can  the  Senator  imagine  anything  that  would  ba 
produetive  at  all  that  would  not  be  a  productive  todostry. 
"Mr.  CABxaa.  Canning  salmon  would  doubtless  come  under  tbe 


"Mr.  SrooMBa.  Or  cannlTtg  anything  elae  or  producing  anything 


"Mr.  CsBxaa.  It  might  be  suggested  that  if  we  put  to  the  bin  a 
provlakm  as  to  the  rainnlng  at  salmon,  ^^iich  is  a  great  Industry, 
then  we  might  have  to  put  to  next  year,  possibly,  the  «^Ti«tT>g  of 
aod.  I  believe  cod  is  canned,  but  I  sm  not  f*minv  with  the  nah- 
tog  business.    I  know  ttiey  dry  cod." 

it  Is  to  be  Obeerved  that  even  then  it  was  realised  that  the 
worda  "productive  industry"  covered  a  wide  fleld.  While  Senator 
Osrter  defended  the  language  to  order  to  take  care  of  the  salmon 
ggwtog  industry,  it  was  called  to  his  attention  by  ff^v-tf^ 
apoosier  that  the  term  "productive  industry"  1b  a  very  broad  one. 

NO  suggestion  was  then  made  that  any  other  langiuge  iM  uasd 
to  narrow  the  scope  of  the  operation  of  this  provision  of  the  act. 
and  evidently  the  Members  of  the  Senate  were  wen  content  to 
leave  the  words  as  they  stood  to  order  to  take  care  of  thoae  who 
might  wish  to  the  future  to  build  Tip  and  develop  todustilea  to 


_  Tha  question  logically  arises  as  to  ^i^ether  fur  farming  la  a 
Tprodoctive  industry."  Pur  farming  consists  of  the  raising  of 
toMa  and  other  animals  far  their  ptits  and  for  breeding  purpoaea. 
It  requUaa  doae  and  laborious  attention  and  is  more  likely  to  be 
praperous  where  the  operates  has  the  benefit  of  some  seiantiilo 
fcno^adge  of  animal  breeding.  Webster  defines  industry  aa — 
liabttual  diligence  to  any  employment  or  pursuit;  ateady  attan* 
tlop  to  bnstoess;  assiduity;  any  department  or  branch  of  art, 
oeemiattac^  or  business.  eapedaUy  one  which  employs  large  hOMr 
iOBd  capital  and  laatfMtoet  branch  of  trade:  as  thasu^u  todnstif" 
tt  the  aqgar  Indnrtiy  Is  really  an  industry.  tJtwn  tba  for-tenaiac 
><*****>^  la  aqoaOy  an  todostry  and  cornea  wlthto  tha  provMooa  oC 
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tba  act  of  May  14.  U02.  Wot  for  farming  Is  a  produstlw  toduatry^ 
In  tbe  operatifeaof  tba  taduafery  something  la  made  or  ersatad  or 
prodooad.  an  aztkda  that  to  widely  used  aoMOg  paopto  w(h0  have  tha 
msaaa  to  provlda  thaasaatvaa  with  it  and  which  may  beoaUad  an 
artlfda  of  racory.  Pur  farming  to  Juat  aa  much  an  ludisrtiy  aa  any 
other.  In  tha  cperatlaBi  of  a  fur  farm,  atart  to  atada  with  tha  raiw 
material  whii^  to  cbsngad  toto  tha  final  wsahto  produot,  aaBWlj. 
tha  palt.  WhUa  aosM  of  tha  prtta  are  taanad  on  th»<faiaa,  awat  a< 
ItMiBMe  not.  Kavarttoslsai.  tba  ctrda  of  taduatry  on  a  fur  luaa 
to  ooBspiete.  mslliii.  It  a  tme  toduatry.  Upon  what  baato  can  It 
ba  mM  that  thto  to  not  a  productive  IndustiyT 

If  it  ba  argwsd  that  one  of  tha  ■■asntlal  ilii iitii  of  an  todtodnr. 

or  of  a  prodUBttva  todoatry,  to  that  aonathtag  mnat  ba  brought  m 
fram  ttae  ootolde  to  oonptate  tha  product,  than  the  for-taraalng 
IndUBtry  eomsa  prsctoely  wltton  that  itoAnttlnn.  tor  on  every  tm 
farm  it  to  uauaasry  to  bring  to  aaatsrlal  frean  tha  ootolda  to  esaa- 
pleta  tha  product.  Ttm  foaas  and  other  fur-baartog  awlmals.  aeat 
of  irtiieh  are  carulvcroua,  most  bs  fad.  and  tha  aaaat  and  otbar  food 
aupBitoa  BKW*  be  braoglit  in.  It  cannot  even  ba  acgosd  wKh  say 
^wof  logic  or  of  fact  ttuit  tta  tood  raqutoed  by  tha  for 
may  be  xatoed  or  grown  on  the  fur  lama.  Aa  aamtter  of 
ladlgpfUtaUe  fact,  avetytma  knowa  that  no  far  farm  to 
haspiodnasd  or  can  prpdooa  the  feed  raquliad  by  tha  tnr-baartnc 
an^P»«t«  thereon  kept. 

We  beltova  It  win  ba  admttxad  that  foa  f aiwriag  la,  to  tha  plata 
mnsning  of  ths  tana,  a  produetlva  tDdnaCry,  and  tbsM  ooiass  elaarly 
wlthto  the  provtotoaa  of  aaettan  10  af  tha  act  of  May  M.  IMS.  8a 
far  aa  our  isaaareh  haa  shown,  aalthar  to  tha  Booaa  aor  to  tha 
Saaato,  whs^  tha  bOl  whloh  avaatuatad  to  tha  aet  of  Msf  14.  MOO, 

"other  pcodnotlvo  tadnotry"  did  or  did  not  laalwda  fur  fanatog,  or 
did  or  did  not  Inahida  aay  othar  q^aaiao  todaatry,  weapt  for  tha 
stotsatotot  laada  by  aaaator  Oartv  aboaa  quotod. 
It  may  ba  wiO  ban  to  mm  tm  a  aMowat  to  tha  nrovtoe  of 
10  abora  oot  out,  "that  tba  Annotto.  FribOof  TAwds.  and 
laaaod  or  oooaatod  for  tha  propagattoa  of  foaaa  ba  aaooptod 
opwatlon  of  Btfa  aot."  IIm  raaaoa  for  thai  laaftaiM  to 
no  aet  or  WKf  14.  lilO.  ONotad  tho  AnaoMa  Maadi 

did  aot  want  to  havo  aay  ^uoo- 

t  lilaBte  br  **— 

aativaa  to  wbom  Ihoy  wora  aMigaad.   Tba  rrtbOof  Itfaada  am  tho 


ovldoat. 


H,  1806,  and  tbetafora 

paldle  lands  aeeesaary  to 

aonaittnna  of  tha  aet.    Ik  appaaas  that  thto  ^aw 

SeUowed  uatU  aoaaa  thaa-to  1086  or  1006.    In  tha 


fNSB  enaetad  and  the  Piealdsnt  appru^ed  tha  aet  af  Joaa  t.  1006. 
"to  provide  fOr  the  toaali«  of  pubUe  laada  to  Alaaka  tm  for  iMtodat 
aad  lOr  other  pwpusaa^ <44  Stat.  081).  whtoh  fiii4iM  In  aidb> 

'IS 


aad  obvlemly  OoagriH  did  aot  waa 
tot  00  to  «w  niblof  Iho  MO  of  I 


Biado  a  ipoolal 

'  OOBflMI  WM 

odd  aot  fan 


OOHOHOM 


category  aad  to  deny  the  right  to  purehaoa 
bar  that  fOa  ranrhlnf  or  other  far  ranehtog 
idustry  or  that  every  MeaAer  of  Ooogteai  did 


looolutloa  of  MofiB  I,        .  .     ^ . 

to  ISO  that  thaoa  vahaMo  UlaaM  did  aot  fan  Into  tbo_ 
of  aay  prlvoto  ladlvMaal  or  oorporatloa  liaoo  thMr  mIm  to 
pabUo  WM  Bttoh  too  gm 
ware  loMOd  or  Bouupiii  for  Bw  propagaBoa  of 
taelualoa  of  Bmm  tolaaM  to  Bw  oaetnHtoa  to 
visions  of  tho  aolWMO^nMSy  boi 
aat  dtotarbtag  tho  ostoktof  r%hla  of 

Mo  question,  so  fbr  m  wo  art  awara,  hM  ovor  orlaan  of  tho  righto 
of  a  parsoB  or  oorporatloa  opMaWng  a  Mhaon  oamMrr  to  soooro 
a  tract  of  land  tmdsr  tba  prevUleBs  of  soetloB  10.  Many  sneli 
purelMssa  of  pubBo  lands  havo  baaa  aiade  aad  to  our  ksowladgo 
Bone  bM  avar  baaa  danlad  upon  tha  grovad  that  tho  aafanon- 
paektog  buslfsa  of  tho  apptlont  who  waa  aettag  to  good  faith 
did  not  eoosa  wlthto  tha  torm  "othar  pruducUva  toduatry."  Sfaioo 
such  titles  hata  been  isooed  ever  atoee  tha  pasaagB  of  the  act,  oan 
any  souad  roaaen  ba  asalgnsi  to  pvt  foa  ranehtog  or  other  for 
ranrtiing  to  anoti 

ttpOD  ^O0  CPOmxl  M  wO0F 

to  not  a  productive  iadustry  or  that  every 

not  think  of  fox  ranching  when  the  act 

quently   Ooogresa   did   not   Intend    to  cover   tha   toK-ranehtog 

todustry? 

Owr  attention  Baa  been  directed  to  an  opinion  of  the  then  As- 
sistant Attorney  Ocneral  Tan  Devanter  to  the  Beuatary  at  the 
toterlor.  January  16.  1001.  reported  to  W  Land  Decialoaa.  page  4X7. 
boMlng  that:  "the  aametaiy  of  the  Ibterlor  had  then  ntrtt  bean 
dothed  with  general  Jmiadlctlon  of  puMle  lands  to  Alaska,  bto 
)urisdletlon  being  matted,  under  the  aevetal  acta  of  Ooogress  ra- 
lattog  to  mxtb  landa.  to  the  admtiitotration  of  mining  laws,  tha 
town-alto  tawa.  the  nght-of-way  faiw.  the  hoaaestsart  lawa.  and  the 
sato  of  land  for  trade  or  manufacture,  and  that  he  to  without 
atithortty  to  tease  land  to  Alaska  fOr  propagating  fOsea.  or  to  aa- 
sume  care  and  oontrol  of  land  already  leased  for  sach  purpoae.** 

Nothing  to  that  optolon  runs  counter  to  the  contention  of  the 
applicant  bete,  stooe  the  queetlon  tiiere  aroee  aa  to  the  leaae  of 
lands  for  fox  ralatog,  aad  Oteuty  the  Seurelaty  of  the  Interior  then 
had  no  authority  to  make  auch  leases.  Ko  question  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  aa  to  the  pparatton  of 
ttie  clause  to  the  act  of  May  14.  1808  "or  othar  produetive  todua- 
try" and  no  attenvi  waa  made  to  that  particular  eaas  to  pur- 
^ase  lands  for  fox  randitog.  It  does  appear,  however,  from  thla 
opinion  that  the  Seerttary  of  the  T^reaaury  had  theretoftore  leased 
Islands  in  Alaska  for  the  propagation  of  foxes.  It  appears  plato 
that  the  opinion  of  Assistant  Attorney  Oeaeral  Van  Devanter  haa 
no  bearing  whatever  upon  the  queatkm  now  prcaented. 

The  position  of  the  applicant  to  amply  sustained  by  a  dedakm  of 
Hon.  Clay  Tallman.  then  Ctanmlssioner  of  tbe  Oeneral  Land  Ofllca. 
rendered  on  Apm  2X  I0I6.  and  approved  on  Umj  20,  1016.  by  Hon. 
Bo  Sweeney,  then  Aaslstont  Secretary  of  tha  Interior,  in  the  appU- 
caUon  of  W.  Maaon  Putnam  to  purchase  landa  under  the  aet  of 
Ifity  14.  1808.  for  fOK  ranching  to  Alaska  (Juneau  01788).  Com- 
mtosloner  Talbnan  there  hetd  that  fox  f aiming  waa  amtacaoad  to 
tbe  worda  "othar  productive  indtatry".  m  naed  to  the  aet  of 


land  for  far  faradag  to 
for  pBftoils  not  eaaaethBc  10 
ooBdItlona  aa  the  Seerotaiy  of  the  jMOmrkm  may  ;. 

The  hietory  of  the  ^nfii'4iHtftf^  of  thto  legMsMen.  aa  IM  M  die* 
ctaaad.  telto  to  throw  m«A  light  upon  tba  aaoUvaa  whtoh  led  to 
tbe  pasnags  of  the  act.  and  eqaaUy  falls  to  threw  mm^  light 
iven  the  question  m  to  whether  It  waa  toteaded  by  anybody  to 
repeal  the  act  of  May  14.  18M.  to  tbe  extent  that  tbe  BseeMoaa 
af  aeetton  M  of  that  aet  aalght  apply  to  the  puaohase  af  lead  tor 
oarrytog  en  tbe  produetive  iaduMry  of  far  faraala^  We 
been  taudrie  to  find  aay  todlcaflen  that  headags  were  had 
the  bUl  to  either  ^ouae  or  Senate,  lbs  Saaato  aail 
ceplaa  of  whtoh  Me  asaUaUa.  ahow  that  the  bU 
by  Mr.  Stonoi.  then  rhalrman  of  the  Coauaittae  en  tbs  PnhUe 
LanM  of  tha  Boose,  at  the  reoaaot  of  Secrstary  of  the  laterler 
Wmk.  The  debate  upon  the  bm  wm  brief,  and  no  tothaatlna  to 
eontabasd  to  etthsv  of  the  rmorto  or  to  the  debato  to  Oiaigiasi 
that  anyone  to  Oo^^oes  ever  toteaded  that  thto  aet  should  ai«ar- 
sods  or  to  part  rsasal.  to  tts  apgltoatton  to  tha  fur-fanUag  to- 
dMtry.  the  aet  of  Mif  M^  USa  Bepreaantattve  LaOuaidte  fllad 
a  minority  report  oppoalng  passage  of  tha  bill,  but  hto  objeottono 
to  the  bin  wore  baaed  vpen  fear  that  the  rtghito  of  the  aattvaa  of 
Alaska  bad  aot  ban  adaqaataly  proteoted.  aad  ao  ward  wm  saM 
from  whtoh  one  maf  later  that  aay  Maaibsr  of  OongiSte  tetendod 
thto  aot  to  supsTteM  to  tta  ap^Uoation  any  part  of  the  aet  of 
May  14,  1806 

now  who  oppQM  tho  fftoatlM  of  the  appUoatlon  to  thto  pm- 
wsHlfto  BMt  loglMMy  bMo  oSr  objeotloM  upon  oao  of  two 

PIM.  That  tho  wooM  "athar  produotlvo  ladMlrr*  oMbfaaad  la 
oUon  10  of  tho  aet  of  M^r  uTMat,  wora  aM  IntMisd  to  la- 


oliido  aad  do  aot  laelado  tho  biMaoto  of  fur  2anaim§i  oaA 

aeoond,  TbM  ovon  If  far  faraUag  wm  otlilMlly  ladudod  wUhIa 
the  boaoato  of  tho  oot  of  Mat  14.  iMt.  m  oao  of  tho  ptodMBUM 
ladMtrtoa  Mtbraood  tharata,  ^  ippllMtlM  of  tho  ool  of  Map  ik 
IMi.  to  fttr  fatnlaf  hM  boon  isBlleltty  ropoolod  bv  tho  ool  oi 
Juao  t.  1096.  whtoh  pravldw  for  iho  looalag  of  pobUo  liaM  la 
AlaOkafor  fur  ImtiiIm 
Lot  vm  MO  wholhM  otthv  oiMitsotloii  oaa  M  oaalalnod. 
fmt.  Aa  ladtoatod  aboM,  than  to  aothlag  to  tho  nnort  upon 
tho  bUI  by  the  Hoom,  whtoto  to  tho  only  npart  avaOaMa,  aad, 
indeed,  whloh  to  probably  the  only  rmort  upon  the  bUl  whtoa  wm 
ovaraiBda;  thaM  to  aothlag  to  the  hsartoM  on  the  bUI.  beoaaM 

SO  fl^OOVS  OC  tB9  lMftnBfl0k  00  fitf  09  VO  BDOWf  ^MM  OV9V  BMH0t  OOOf 

to  any  etent.  none  oan  bo  found;  aad  thaw  to  aathlag  to  the 
debato  to  elthor  Bouw  of  Omgnas,  or  to  the  eonteanw  n^mt,  or 
aaywhaw  tfaa.  to  todtoato  that  ma  Umabm  of  Oeagrow  lataaded 
thM  the  aords  "other  pradaettwlBdaatry"  Mould  haw  a  aasan 
teg  so  narrow  w  to  eariwde  fur  ranrtilng.  we  asust  aasuBM,  fw  the 
only  laasl  proxteiplion  to^  that  Ooagrew  used  tbow  woaM  to  thalr 
flsdtoan  arfftrtttf  aaaw  and  nwewfiig.  aad  that,  haviag  to  lalad 
the  vart  arw  of  Alaaka  aad  Ito  tpmm  population.  On 
to  fomtoh  aoBM  easy  wap  to  whtoh  tha  wttlsra  to 
t«g>gt«»g  In  aagr  InduataEy  Bstght  aoqulie  by  purchaw 
flf  land  to  enable  them  to  prosaoto  and  carry  on  any 
todustry  safely  and  saoossifuUy  and  without  daaMi 
expened  from  the  land  after  the  improieaiente 
bustoaw  had  been  toron^kt  to  aiMmess  Somly.  to  oedar  to  sag  thM 
the  wocda  "other  peoduettee  Industry"  abould  ba  given  a  atoaning 
ao  narrow  M  to  aaobite  fox  Tanrblng,  to  to  run  oonaMr  to  att  of 
tba  aceepted  stawrtard rutoa of  atotutery  eoitotiuetlen.  Mt^Zmm' 
asat  ttiat  to  aixlva  at  aoBh  a  oanclmton  by  a  dspartatontal  daatoleai 
Unot  to  IntKpeat  law;  it  to  to  enact  law.  tt  to  not  oanatruetlan  hut 
legislation.  The  dear  meaning  of  the  aet  of  May  H.  IMOC  ww  M 
apparent  to  Ite  appUcatiop  to  fOx  faraodng  that  the  XSapartawnt 
olllelato  ttMBtoetvea  foDoand  It  for  auoxy  yeaia.  and  no  argiWMat  to 
suKiort  of  that  poslttnp  can  aunpaw  to  atrangth  and  oogMWr  thM 
praaanted  Iqr  Oommlsstoner  Tafiaian 
Bacretary  Bweeuei  to  lOlS. 

The  fact  that  Oongrssi  waa  w  earafal  m  to 
the  Annette  and  PrfhOat  Utoada.  whiA  wsn 
the  Islands  leaead  or  uasd  or  occupied  for  the  peonoMtlan  of 
froea  the  {wovtolosto  of  the  act  of  May  14, 1806.  i 
Iiad  to  mind  an  extotiag  rlghte  and  etolBM^  that  4 
rristonca  of  tha  pcaettae.  whether  teftf  or  not,  of  leaatag  totoatfb  for 
fox  faztatog,  and  that  oonasquently  Oon| 
that  except  for  toe  sjuaws  provtolona  of 
Obould  have  luat  aa  wkto  eSset  aa  to  ordtaaiOy  gtwn  to 
of  that  diaraetei 
i^on  tbe  broad 

act.    The  fact  that _  ^ 

llmitationa  to  the  etrongsaf  pnsalbia  aigiiwaiil  to  aosMat  af 
poaltion  thM  ao  other  llailtatmna 
toe  tow  M  thto  ttmcu 

ffft-fm*^  If  it  to  said  thM  there  to  aa  tovUed 
cetion  of  aaetloa  10  of  thp  aet  of  May  14^  1006.  toltur  immm,  bf 
enactment  of  the  act  of  Jtily  8.  1806,  to  peovlda  ' 
pubUe  laada  to  Alaaka  for  ~ 
-  a  poatoon  to  aquaSp 


aad  opproMd  bf 


im 


ntt 
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ttn 


flf  «h« 


Btalf  tiMt  •!  iMMt  ■    . 

mar  Mw  1»  tba  dMMoa  of 

iiifc lilt     iPt  «m  aolB  IB  «b»  1 

— 1»  mrtf  ■orin  th»  CMM— hmal 

, th«  Mil.  to  than  ttm^fiOtt^  te       ^ 

Heh  «M  mftT  aaO  oo*  •  dMet  nimmI  «<  any  part  of  Mettan  10 
oClte  Ml  of  klvU.  UW.  or  or  aiiT  o(  tl»  PWgWi  opplfcrnttono 

«IM«  la  elalflMd  to  Da  an 

Lit  w  tor  a  rnoniBt  look  at  tba  alaoMBtarf  pto> 

of  tha  tov  Witt  raqMct  to  lapUad  lapaaL    ItianotMoaa- 

te  taiBC  boM  fho  hmdrada  of  daaMona  ob  tba  aubjaet  baoaoaa 

laalliiB  wn  gMo  w  tba  tola,  tha  ndo  irtileb  la  not  dooMad  in 

aovt  IB  fhto  wad.   Hurt  nda.  «ltfcb  I  do  aot  qoato.  la  oob* 

aot  out  IB  M  OMpw  JvkU,  pi«a  9M  at  aaq,  la  aubataaoa 


MMwIty  or  ob  av  laaaoiMrida  hypotboalr  or  n  tliaf 

twoOMr  laaplt  by  aay  oumtiiifitton  which  la  (air  and 

olBO  tbay  win  aot  aalafffa  tlM  OMaalnff  of  oBa  act  in 

tt  iiiiialB  aiMrriMr  bf  hapuoation.    Tba  intar- 

aa  tapllad  rapaal  muat  ba  "Inavltabla.'' 

laloat  to  aia^  aa  bnpUed  rapaal  nraA  be  plala 

appaar.    Tba  laipMeatioB  maat  ba  claar.  ateaMary.  and 

Kla  Maauinail  that  tba  loglriatun  aetad  with  fun 

of  tiirtlni  atatotoa  aad  wbara  aipraai  tarma  of  repeal 

tba  pnaampUoB  la  alwaya  acamat  an  intention  to 

aiMr  atatnit    Iba  repeal  of  etatotaa  by  in^Uoatlon 

li'aol  to  ba  om lad  pfeeeBMol. 

Lat  m BOW  aOk  tbequeatloa  aa  to  wbatbar  there  la  anything  In 
tbo  ad  of  July  t.  Itm,  tram  wbleb  tbla  Department  nraet  bold 
than  la  mi  •— r"*^  repeal  bocauee  no  other  eonstruetlon  can  bo 
MTt^od  at  wblcb  le  Hafrand  reaeoBaWe  Can  tt  be  aald  that  the 
latenpflvtaUon  reealtlnt  la  an  implied  rneal  In  tbla  oaae  la 
~liiaillalile"T  Oba  It  ba  aald  tha*  tha  legMatlva  bitent  to  efltet 
an  tm^iad  rapaal  te  plala,  aad  that  tt  daarty  ^ppaais.  or  that  audi 
-  t^  H  Miiiemfj  aad  lixealatlbier  Can  thle  Dqiartment 
tba  funteaaMtal  nilo  that  the  OOBgreae  of  the  TTntted 
la  weeiimart  to  ba^  aetad  with  full  kaowlad«e  of  eiletlnf 
gftTittf  aad  that  whore  oAuruaa  terma  of  repeal  are  not  uaed  the 
la  alwaya  agaiaat  aa  intentkin  to  r^ieal  an  eailler 

a  the  fuadamantal  rule  agalnet 
all.  If  a  rapaal  la  bdd  to  hMf 


Id  by  tba  act  of  Ittly  S.  ItSd.  tt  la  a  rqwal  by  ptooa- 
i  of  tbe  appileotloaa  only  of  tha  aot  of  May  li.  IBOB— 
loB  wbldi  baa  been  reeofnlaed  by  tha  D^anment  ttatff 
■May  yaara.    lb  bold  wat  than  la  aa  bnidlad  xepml 


V 


peal  by  tertarad  ' 
Itii.  aafaraatt 


A 

■^ 


tor  many.  BMay  yaara.    lb  bold  tibat  than  la  aa  bnidlad  xepml 

woOM.  la  oar  vlev.  do  Tloieaoe  to  the  fuadamantal  prlndplee 

UiuaiUM  rbwi  of  atatotw  la  eoaea  wbera  implied  repeala 

of  tha  BMitter  tbeMaalfoa.  tbo  eoadltlona  aa  they  czlet 
of  Alaoba»  ahotfd  operate  equally  to  (oibld  a  re< 
of  any  put  of  tha  act  of  icay  14. 
to  tbe  a<iqqlBttkm  of  laada  to  cany  on 
of  fw  lacmtBf .  IB  tba  toatant  caae  wa  eee  tbst  tha 
I  eoBetraeted  bnOdlntB  of  tbo  vidua  of  f^tpraKlmateiy 
Hffjfffti^^  BBd  that  ba  baa  equipment  and  other  pmpaty  on  the 
tend  of  llie  valoa  of  appcoBbnata^  OMiOOO.  Bveiy  man  who  en« 
aMm  la  a  buitniai  of  tbla  kbud.  or  of  aay  other  kind,  wlahee  to 
Eavo  tbo  paataat  poaibia  dafraa  of  penaaaaney.  Be  wtahae  to 
ttiat  ha  oaa  can  fala  owb.  aoBwrthInf  that  be  can 
aa  ba  piaaoM.  aad  wbldiba  can  aeO  when  he  geta 
tbroBgh  imb  tt  If  omnrcbaaer  oaa  ba  found,  we  aU  know  that  the 
ouuamitlliMi  of  *"i!***"gff  OB  laaaad  laad  la  at  beat  an  tmoertam 
»y»tm  Iba  8MHI  vbo  pQta  up  tba  buOdliHt  baa  only  a  quaet 
ofwyablp  IB  II,  fbr  npoa  tha  tanalnaitlaaflftbe  leaae  hla  iBTaat- 
■MBt  IB  tba  *"fl»«»«"c  li  fona.  Tba  ovtataadbic  dealra  of  every 
ftemr,  vtooCbaf  be  la  for  tMiiiit  or  aoaio  otbv  klad  of  fanner, 
la  to  own  bla  ova  fam.  to  b«f«  bla  own  ptupaity.  to  have  aooia- 
Ittv  wbleb  boloaii  to  bba,  tba  poanadoB  of  wbldi  ba  doea  aot 
boM  attte  wlB  aad  aoaaatbaaa.  perbapa.  even  the  whim  of 


iifaolly  BOlldiw  tuwwBlitewt  batwaim  tbe  act  of  July  S. 

10  ofthe  act  of  Itoy  i«.  itm.   Tba  aaiUer  act 

ba,  that  a  fur  fOiBiar  can  aoquba  up  to  80  acrea 

pobliB  laadi  of  Alaaka  for  oajO  aa  aora  wbefo  be  puta  hla 

tba  ffouad  aad  aetuaUy  uaM  It.   ItgiTaahbn 

that  BO  oaa  cbD  hii  owb;  tt  fivoa  bba  aootettilnff  ttiat 

If  a  iiiBiliaaB  nan  be  fiiiinil  fia  It  iiiil  If  ha  waate  to 

tt.   Tba«rBelliv«i7BBall.8Bd.lateeiaaI 

of  tba  Dapartmant  tbo  pmcbaawi  la  e?«7 

tolba  tianad  wblcb  la  aetaaUy  ooeupled  and  wtalob 


tbat 


Dadar  tbe  urovlalooa  of 
ife  no  daatar  of  aoBopoly,  tbMo  la  no  tihanea 
■roim  of  paoBla  la  imt  to  IgoMde  txp"  aa 
I  othavi  ooi  of  ItTw^  know  that  at  tba 
two-teatbo  of  1  p«eH«  of  aU  of  tabe 


aia  la  prmto  uwueribto.  ao  tbat  more  tbaa  903  peroant 
tba  laa*  of  AlMkaain  behmg  to  the  United  Btatee. 

to 


from  permitting  a  fow 

to  aot  to  onaed  SO  acrae  for  each  of 

tt    Bat  la  1090.  »»««»   tnrtneil.  mndli 

that  la  aoBM  oaaae.  parttenlarly  wttb  re^tect 

tat  a  fOK  ' 


aCtbepnttbUe  laada  of  Abolm  to  aay  badM^wd  wbo  wm  wm  tt^ 
■Pod  attb  la  caRyiBg  on  an  mduetry;  but  there  aiay  b%  and 


probably  are,  rery  sound  arguments  against  granting  mu^  largor 
toaieta  to  an  IndlTldual  outelght.  even  though  he  may  use  It  to 
carry  on  his  Industry,  because  to  grant  so  much  to  one  man  may 
laaitft  In  the  enduskm  of  other  individuals  who  are  eqxially  worthy 
and  ibirilni  of  aid.  And  therefore,  as  we  c(»ceive  It.  Congreea 
Intended.  In  the  paaeage  of  the  Leasing  Act,  not  to  take  away  the 

ylit  to  pmvhase  80  acres  of  land  for  fox  farming  but  to  give  on  top 
that  a  right  to  leaae  not  to  exceed  640  acree  for  that  purpoae, 
aad  In  the  ease  of  islands  the  area  to  be  leased  may  even  amount 
to  80  equal*  mllee.  The  two  acts,  we  repeat,  are  not  inconsistent, 
but  the  one  supplements  tbe  other.  One  man  In  farming  certain 
kinds  of  fur-tM«rlng  finft"*'*  in  a  certain  way  may  require,  aa  tha 
Yukon  Fur  Farms  does,  only  36  acres,  while  another  who  ralaea 
Bflft^tMir  type  of  fur-bearing  animal  In  another  fashion  may  re- 
quire 640  acree.  or,  in  the  ease  of  an  Island,  be  may  need  tba  entire 
idand.  although  Its  area  approaches  SO  square  mllee.  TO  aay,  as  la 
apparently  insisted  here,  that  the  second  act  repeala  the  flret  la  to 
read  awmft^'^g  into  the  law  that  is  not  there  and  la  to  argue  con- 
trary to  known  facts.  It  may  be  repeated,  to  pronounce  saeh  a 
driTV**!  Is  not  construction  but  legislation. 

IfOreover,  tbe  act  of  July  8.  1986,  la  not  the  last  word  of  Oongraaa 
on  tha  subject.  On  lArch  8,  1937,  jvut  8  monthe  after  tba  i^ 
proval  of  the  act  of  July  8,  1986.  the  President  approved  aa  act  to 
amend  section  10  of  the  act  of  May  14,  1898.  and  same  I4>peara  in 
voluma  44.  Statutee  at  Large,  page  1864.  As  Indicated  by  the  title 
of  the  act,  section  10  of  the  act  of  May  14,  1898.  waa  amended  by 
adding  a  proviso  after  the  word  "otherwise",  in  line  14  of  the  eeo- 
tlon.  The  proviso  is  in  entire  harmony  with  the  original  act,  and 
It  provldee  that  any  dtlaen  of  the  United  Stotee  above  tbe  age  of 


31  yeaia  who  Is  rai^loyed  by  citizens  at  the  United  Statea  or 
clatloBs  of  such  citiaens  or  by  corporations  of  the  dasa  described 
In  the  original  act  and  whose  employer  is  engaged  in  trade,  manu- 
facture, or  other  productive  industry,  and  any  cltlaen  of  tbe  United 
States  above  the  age  of  31  years  who  Is  himself  engaged  in  trade, 
manufacture,  or  other  productive  industry,  may  purchaae  one 
claim  not  exceeding  5  acres  of  unreserved  public  landa  aa  a  homo 
site  or  headquarters  at  the  price  of  $2^  per  acre.  So  we  eee  here 
that  the  same  identical  language  which  was  used  origlnaUy  la  tba 
act  of  May  14.  1898,  is  again  found  and  tbe  worda  "or  other  pro- 
ductive industry"  are  repeated.  Surely,  if  Coogrees  had  Intended 
to  fllmlnete  the  words  "or  other  productive  industry"  In  any  of 
its  applications,  this  would  have  been  an  opportunity  to  have 
brought  such  a  repeal  about.  It  la  further  proof  that  Congreea 
never  Intended  to  repeal  the  words  "or  other  productive  Industry" 
by  ImpUeatlon  in  the  passage  of  the  act  of  July  8,  1936. 

Fur  farming  la  an  inqiortant  Industry  In  Alaska.    The  value  of  ' 
the  ou^ut  of  the  Industry  in  1936  was  more  than  8700,000.    In  i 
1937  tt  doubtlees  will  exceed  that  amo\mt  consldendaly.    It  la 
highly  Important  that  the  Industry  be  made  stable  and  that  men  \ 
be  encouraged  in  eatabllshing  themselves  in  the  Industry  and  In  , 
building  their  homes  and  reelding  permanently  in  the  Territory. 
X  suppose  it  may  not  be  denied  that  one  of  the  polldee  of  tha  • 
preeent  administration,  and,  indeed,  of  several  administrations  in 
the  past  years,  has  been  to  encourage  the  settlement  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Alaska,  and  there  Is  no  way  in  which  such  settlement  can 
be  encouraged  more  than  in  the  eetabllahment  of  permanent 
homea  and  In  the  setting  up  and  <^>eratlon  of  sustaining  Indus- 
trlee.    Nothing  attaches  a  man  so  much  to  a  place  as  the  owner- 
ahlp  of  land  upon  which  his  house  is  situated  and  upon  which 
his  bUHlnees  is  carried  on.    No  lease  will  have  the  same  powerful 
attraction,  no  matter  how  generous  the  terms  of  the  leaae  are,  no 
matter  how  high-minded   the  landlord   may   be.    Kvory  person 
wants  his  own  home  and  he  deetree  to  own  his  own  bvialneei,  for 
he  does  not  feel  the  same  sense  of  security  if  he  is  obUged  to  leaae 
even  If  that  lease  is  from  the  Oovemment. 

Tbe  fur  farmer  is  a  businessman.  He  may  accurately  be  de- 
acrtbed  aa  a  small,  independent  businessman.  In  carxylng  oat 
bla  fur-farming  Industry  it  is  at  times  necessary  for  him  to  borxow 
money.  No  bank  in  Alaska,  ta  anywhere  else  for  that  matter, 
will  loan  money  upon  leased  land.  particiUarly  where  tha  lease 
may  be  canceled  at  the  wiU  of  the  leesor,  as  U  the  caae  with 
Oovemment  leases.  By  denial  of  outright  title  to  tha  land  neces- 
sarily occupied  in  carrying  on  fur  farming,  the  Oovemment  quite 
effectually,  in  many  Instances,  makee  it  impoesible  for  the  farmers 
to  operate.  Such  a  policy  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  vast 
endeavor  being  made  by  the  Government  to  help  the  small,  inde- 
pendent businessmen  engaged  in  any  industry  or  buslnesa. 

As  sUted  befcve.  more  than  993  percent  of  the  land  In  Alaska  la 
atlU  In  the  public  or  reserved  domain.  U  the  Oovemment  really 
wishes  to  encourage  the  settlement  of  Alaska,  if  it  wishes  to  have 
people  stay  there  once  they  have  gone  to  the  Territory,  nothing 
oould  further  the  policy  of  the  Ck>vemment  more  than  to  give 
to  theae  settlers  a  fair  opportunity  to  purchase  for  themaetvea 
smaU  tracts  of  land  so  that  they  can  engage  in  busineas  and  do 
It  safely  and  securely,  so  that  each  will  feel  that  he  baa  a  stake 
In  tbe  country  and  that  he  is  not  a  mere  tenant.  The  evils  of 
farm  tenancy  are  engaging  the  earnest  attention  of  tbe  admlnls- 
tratlon  and  all  admit  that  they  are  evils,  and  yet  one  branch  of 
tbe  Oovemment  seems  insistent  upon  perpetuating  the  tenancy 
evU  in  Alaska  by  ccnnpelllng  fur  farmers,  v^o  are  Indlvidtuds 
operating  on  a  small  scale,  to  be  tenants  instead  of  owners  of 
their  farms.  Surely  ifwecangotoaUofthe  pains  which  w* 
are  going  to  to  encourage  the  operators  of  farms  in  the  SUtea 
to  own  them,  we  ought,  having  in  mind  the  vast  area  of  tbe  publlo 
lands  In  Alaska,  to  be  willing  and  eager  to  sen  iq>  to  80  acree  to 
every  fox  farmer  who  will  eamestiy  and  in  good  faith  use  It,  wbo 
win  bolld  his  home  upon  the  ground  and  put  his  Improvementa 
Opoa  it  ao  that  be  can  c^erate  his  farm  suoooafnlly. 


aoo 


for 


fur  facBMn  alBiliaiiy  eltai- 

tttis  to  tbe  traeta  of  laad  whlah  ttaay 

Hon  laUeL   Tbay  do  not  aoUett  any  foaama 

only  tbat  tboy  ba  granted  tttte  to  a  few 

'  "     laad  la  Alaaka  of  wblofa  the  Goa 

xr  BdiiiaiM  af  aerea.    Lately  we  have  aaan  tba 

1  -       -       of  pubUe  foada  In 

farm  famOtaa  la  tba  Mataauaka  Valley.    Tba 

at  tba  liMBpialalliiii  of  ttasaa  famUlea  to  ilaaba  and  paid 
food  aad  dotblBg;  liM  Oovemoant  a  Marl  In  buUdlng 
and  to  daam^  the  baad  KMab  tbay  are  to 
^itttvata.  Tba  fur  fvaMBi  aak  nothbn  bba  tbla.  ~""  ""* 
not  to  aaoaad  tO  acna  of  laad,  of  tbo  laad  wbloh  t 
barren  and  uinmnlBallia  part  of  tba  wSdvaaH  aad  vbleli 
been  brought  to  a  banaflolal  and  productive  uae  and  iqwn  wblcb 
the  settler  baa  nant  bis  aioney  and  hla  labor,  and.  far  from  aak- 
ms  anything  of  tba  Oofemment.  be  la  wlinng  to  pay  for  tba  laad. 
surdr/ If  tba  poUoy  of  tba  Oovemment.  which  I  aodabn  aa  » 
wise  poney.  win  raantt  In  tbe  expenditure  of  pnbUc  fundi  to  aid 
ta  the  settlemant  aad  devalopment  and  tbe  incteaae  of  population 
of  tbe  T^rxttory  of  Abuka.  then  the  aama  policy  ou^t  not  by 
■trained  cuuaUuctloB  and,  contrary  to  aome  of  tbe  elementary 
rulea  of  law.  ettber  deny  tbe  prefer  appttcatlon  of  plain  wot^ 
tned  in  a  plain  Hnae.  nam^,  tbe  words  "productive  mdustn*. 
or  dedaia  an  tnmnad  rapaal  where  auch  a  dedaratlon  la  forbidden 
by  the  fundamental  prtedploi  of  law,  and  thereby  deny  to  tbe 
fur  farmara  right  to  purchaae  the  land  which  by  their  own  labor 
artA  money  baa  been  made  useful. 

Ibe  poaslblll^  tbat  the  words  "otSier  productive  Indualry"  nUi^t 
Indade  Mrteottare  baa  not  been  oveiloofced.  bat  tba  caaas  are  no* 
stanllar.  Wttb  reipect  to  agriculture,  a  oooqdete  body  of  law 
fadllUtea  the  por&aae  of  public  landa  by  compUanee  with  tba 
nrovlsioia  of  tbe  law.  In  fact,  tt  is  much  sbnpler  aad  easier  to 
donmly  wttb  tbe  proristans  of  tbe  bomeatwwl  law  Where  ludla 
■ou^t  for  ordinary  farming  than  tt  Is  to  comply  wttb  tbe  provl- 
Bions  of  the  Trade  and  Manufacturing  Site  Act.  where  land  la 
aougtat  for  tbe  pazpeae  of  eazxyliv  on  trade  or  manufacture  or 
other  productive  umpoee*.  Moreover,  tt  wlU  be  noted  that  tbe  act 
of  MMT  14.  1888.  in  tbe  first  sectloa  thereof,  extended  the  bome- 
steadtews  of  tbe  United  Statee  and  Ibe  rights  tnddent  thereto  to 
the  TteTltory  of  Alaska.  By  tbe  piovlalona  of  that  aectlan  those 
who  deslied  to  take  up  farms  to  Abwka,  other  than  fur  farms,  WHO 
provided  for,  and.  by  tbe  provtdona  of  aectlon  10.  an  opportunity 
ints  given  to  tbe  aettters  to  Alaifca  wbo  ndgbt  deabe  to  engage  to 
trade  ^"«<  mauufactora  or  aome  other  produettve  indnatry. 


An  EmaBOpatioii  Prodanatton  to  End  Wace 

Slaveiy 


EXTENSION  OF  FFMARKS 
HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NEELY 

OF  WBST  YIBOIMIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
jronday,  AMgust  2  ilegialative  daif  of  Thurtdat,  ^mig  22),  1917 


Mr.  NEELT.  BCr.  President,  I  ask  mmnimous  consent  to 
have  pdnted  In  tbe  Raooko  an  able  and  ttmelF  edttOElal 
irtiich  appcand  in  tte  Ftyiadetpbia  Becord  on  the  M  day  of 
Atvost  Tbe  title  of  tbe  edltartel  is  "An  Km«Tifl|ilhm 
ProdamatiOQ  to  End  Waae  Slavery." 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  tbe  edttozial  wag  otdered  to  be 
pdnted  in  the  Raoou,  as  (oQowb: 

a  iprn 

History  was  made  to  tbe  United  Statee  Senate  on  Saturday. 

It  was  made  when  tha*  body  voAed.  86  to  38,  to  peas  the  waga- 
bonr  regulation  bill  aad  tbna  aupport  Fiaaldeiit  Booeevrtt  to 
giving  ttili  BaOon  a  new  emanrtpetton  pinrlainatlnn — 

An  eronowile  emanfilpatlon.  proelaaiation  wblcb   wtH  abnliah 


Deaptte  the 
spite  tba  gaemUa 
hour  bill,  tbat 


of  a  gretqi  of 

by  which  they  aimed  to  kill  tbe  wa^a- 
emerged  trtumpbaat.    Tbe  Utattad  fltataa 
Senate  stands  on  reoord  for  a  prlndpie  none  ttia  Maa  fundamental 
becauae  tt  la  newly  raoognlaed. 

Tbe  prlnelpla  ttat  It  la  ^alnat  tbe  paMte  lataraat  for  anploy- 
era  to  underpay  their  worken. 

Ttue.  the  bOl  baa  baoa  loaded  down  wtlia  amendments  wbl^ 
aome  fear  may  oontato  "jokers."    Thota  can  aad 
toated  If  tbey  exlat   Indeed,  the  very  dlacloaam  of 
public  optokm  to  whirl  tboee  "jokers",  wttb  ' 
Into  tbe  teeth  of  tfaetr  senatorial  autboEa. 
la  auuccbiac  ahead* 


.  tai  tMa,  bla 
ageous  lighting  of 
steadfaatneas  of  the  real  Uberala  to 

Tba  aaaate  b^  aet  tbe  pace  for  tbat 

Aside  from  the  great  humanitarian  aspects  of  tbla 
wa.  tt  la  vital  to  tbe  eeopemle  otabUtty  of  tbla  ^ 

It  te  aa  vttal  to  employera  aa  to 
duatrlallat 

for  tbla  bill  out  (d  enlightened  aelf- 
wfth  an  underavorage  wage  aeale  la  bnrttog  bte 

Smployeca  of  lilgtwf^iay  tndnatitH  oaa  bay  tna  vodwoi  of 


of  blgber-pay 
Tbe  chlseien  and  tba  swsatrtii 


of  oftbar 

Tbla  wage-hour  bOl  la  aimed  to 
m>tnt^in  aoonomlc  stability  to  America  by  giving  the 
of  every  Industry  suffldeat  porebastng  power  to  conauma  the  prod- 
ucta  of  other  Induatrlea. 

Induatrlallsts  dont  adl  to  each  other.  Ultimately,  they  find 
their  cuatomers  among  tbe  euiployaea  of  other  induatrtallata. 

There  is  mtOim  to  be  a  laet  dttob  dgbt  by  tbe  Tatim  to  kfll  tba 
wage-hour  bill  to  tbe  Honae. 

The  flnt  fight  will  be  to  the  Mouse  Labor  Oommlttee.  beaded 
by  Bepreeentattvia  Wmx  T.  Moavow. 

Once  the  bin  laaotiss  lbs  floor,  witbeut  siwaaniystlim.  w«  bold 
no  doubts  aa  to  tbe  final  outeeaas.    Ibe  battle  may  be  boC 

But  the  Memben  of  tbe  Houae  of  Bcpcaaantottvaa  koam  aa  well 
as  we  dotaoweeoa  tbey  wm  have  to  aaawar  tor  tbair  voaaa  at  tbe 
poUs. 

And  the  people  whom  tboee  neprteentatlvaa  muat  faee  are  tbe 
same  veotitt  who  turned  to  tbe  landslide,  less  than  a  yeer  ago,  for 
Pteafateat  Beoeevelt— end  for  Ma  bbenl  piugisai  af  V^lcb  tMa 
wage-hour  bill  Is  a  comerafeone. 

Those  people  are  not  going  to  vote  for  Congressmen  wbo  bava 
betrayed  them. 

St  Lawrence  Seaway  Pact  Held  UnjoBtilled  1^' 
Canada's  Prime  Minister 


mi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITEK 

OF  VaW  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  SEPRESENTATIVES 

2,1337 


'vt 


ram  vKotm  MuuifXMt  or  caaana 


Mr.  BETISR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Tiew  of  ilw  faet  ttMt  Ib- 
terast  la  being  ntired  In  the  pcopoeed  St.  Lavreooe  wawi^ 
which  suffered  defeat  gome  tiBK  ago  at  the  haadg  df  the 
Senate,  tt  will  prebaUr  he  acvroi^iiate  at  this  tfiae  to  laiial 
the  views  of  tbe  Canartidn  Oowmmeht  ki  the  laattrr.  With 
the  pecmiaskm  of  the  Hfouae,  I  ^[uote  hemrith  iroM  a  taMer 
I  have  jnat  lauetoad  tram  tiie  Big^  Tlniwrghiw  MMoMl  V. 
Hepbom.  Pttaie  WrJUtrr  and  Preiddent  of  the  Goa&dl  tt 
Ggoada.  an  this  whject: 


•■'■': 


Totvmiu,  Jmlg  »,  XBV, 


Bamae  of  RepreteniatlmM,  WasUapten*  D.  C. 
aau  On  maay  accaslnna  I  bava 
km.  tbat  tbe  rte^isnlng  of  tbe  at.  Tawrawne 
thePBoelBoa  of  fintarlo  la  waaiamad,  oaaao*  be 


wa  are  to  no 

whom  we  boagbt  bofe 

Oauci  Qt  Oaterto 
fnm  tlM  naanbaniois  Oo.  la  balag 
of  Obaada  and.  to  att  pvababOttr,  le 
Ton 

a 
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Tom  ymj  itaMMU.  M.  '• 

OlwkwrtyttieTtoltedBtoteB  Senate  win  not  be  toiUMwdly 

'  etfl  fv  nttBofetlaii  of  tbe  St  lAVXcnee  Tteftty  In  the  f  ace 

of  the  fl0ir»  iMHI'fer  Ifr.  nei^imn  and  his  Oovernmeni. 

PklBW  MDMer  Hepburn  b«  for  yean  served  in  xmbUe 

In  tba  DominkB  of  Canad*  and  dinlnf  ttaat  time  bas 

neocntad  as  ooe  of  tt>  leaden.  Undoubtedly  be  speaks 

MtlMrtty  In  gtflot  Ids  Tlevs  on  a  matter  vtalch  so  yltaBy 

tbs  eoaoomie  atabUttr  of  so  many  IndostrieB.  and  I 

bsHiis  Us  statcmoats  wffl  sat  at  rest  tbooe  perststoit  rumon 

tbai  any  oppoittioB  Canada  may  bave  bad  m  tbe  past  to  tba 


Fana  Leglslatioii 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CARL  VINSON 

OP  OaCttGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 
Mcmdav,  August  2, 1937 


h 


BT  HON.  MABVnf  J(M«BS,   <»  IKZAS.  ON 
JULY  as.  19ST 


ICr.  TENSON  ot  Oeoargla.  Ifr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to 
cslsnd  my  remarks  m  tbe  Baooao.  I  include  tbe  following 
nidk>  address  recently  delivered  by  tbe  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Ifr.  Jons] : 

Wnh  riMniMi  appanntly  on  tb«  tm  eft  adloununent,  I  welcom* 
tb«  opportunity  to  utUla*  tba  TamittM  of  the  ColuinbUi  Broad- 
to  taUc  to  lanncn  «nd  othor  dtlaexw  about  Kime 


r  *    ' 


Btae*  tho  boglTtntng  of  tho  Boowvdt  artmlnlrtrmtlon  a  great 
1— moa  by  an  off  us.  W«  have  leamad  that  tba 
!anMn  will  rvpond  eoopf  att^ely  In  a  national  f ann 
Tln»  ttaa  old  ohjMtloa  to  fann  laglilatlom  has  been 
Hw  ak^^tle  wbo  UBMl  to  say  ttaat  farmen  wouldn't  mik. 
far  ttaa  i""****"*  good  taaa  bean  pot  to  rout.  8inoo  193S 
a  ttatienal  tern  nrograoi  taaa  been  In  •ncooetful  operaticm.  And 
ws  taa?*  oooM  a  MOg  way  ttom  6-oant  cotton  and  30-oent  wbaat. 
agitetftwal  iMoma  taM  iImb  ttom  iSJOOjeoOXXX)  In  1983  to 
ia;MO/RMMNO  iMk  yMT.  A  furtta«r  tocwaae  la  Indleatad  thU  year. 
wataMaBiMn  an  aware  ot  tbia  tmprofement. 
a  of  rani  ralafl  nlaa  m  ISSt  waa  a>  paroant  hlgtaer  ttaaa 
Itm  valiia  of  ttala  impravamfent  m  tanna  of  human  wel- 
ba  caleulatad  In  percwntapw  And  eo  today  we  find 
tvoly  pruqwiofua.  with  Ita  leaden  loddtt^  for 
to  HaMlllj  and  eoaturoad 


«f  iiai 


1983  on  ttaa  Ra- 

Tlia  road  w«  taava  tnv- 

ttaa  Agriooitanl  Adjoitawnt  Act  waa  adopted  In  May 

Our  great  Pnaident  ra- 
te ttala  flnt  fann  act  aa  an  "untrod  path."    The  program 
A  Ael  was  working  wdl.  but  it  did  not 
I  bad  to  aeek  a  new  model. 
Act.    Uhder  ttala  program  91 
of  the  total  crop  land  In 
Unt^  atasaa  la  dlnotly  bnefifead.    Apprmlmatrty  4.000,000 


la  darii^Md  to  luiiaef  la  and  lamrgre  ttaa 
and  to  laipran  ttaa  pruductHitj  of  tbe  fU^ 
It  k  alao  intoudad  to  protect  ttae  land  from 
tba  ravi^ae  of  drought  and  flood,  ttaui  oonaemng  tbe  taeritage 
sff  tfea  add  for  foton  gaaamtloBa.    Ttala  program  la  working  well. 

an  tu  ataon  tbon  of  lasa.  and  the  im- 
onOaok  far  tba  eoattng  crop  eeaaona  la  opUmlatlc. 

ttaat  If  tba  preeent  program  la  fuae- 

an  nIatlTfily  proaperoua,  why 

any  abaafaa?    Ttaa  naeeaalty  for  Immedlato  dumge  te  not 

to  many,  bat  tttan  la  grave  doubt  In  tbe  mfnda  of 

I  «f  us  aa  to  adiatbai  tba  praaant  program  will  be  adequate  to 

ttiat  auiy  davalop  wttbln  a  year  or  two.    In 


been  mtt4»  In  attacking  the  problem  of  farm  tenancy:  tbe  Soil 
Oonaemtion  Act  In  its  present  form  has  been  extended  until 
ia43;  oUier  measures.  Including  marketing-agreement  legialatloa 
^TtH  continued  low  interest  rates  for  farm  borrowers,  have  been 
adroted.  But  equally  important,  to  my  mind,  the  House  Coai« 
mlttee  on  Agriculture  bas  heard  carefully  and  canvassed  thor- 
oughly ntnnerous  suggestions  for  a  permanent  national  farm 
program,  based  upon  the  present  Soil  Conservation  Act. 

The  various  groups  interested  and  representing  farmen  an 
all  In  accord  as  to  the  objectives  wtiich  American  agrlcultun 
should  seek  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Government. 
But  there  is  serious  division  as  to  method.  Buch  dilferences 
vividly  illustrate  the  difficulty  in  working  out  a  permanent  farm 
program  and  embodying  it  in  general  les^Jslatlon. 

VABIOUS   PBOFOSALS 

One  group  proposes  control  of  production,  with  seven  penaltlea 
attached  to  excess  production.  This  proposal  would  mean  that  a 
farmer  who  exceeded  his  producticm  would  be  subject  to  a  suit  In 
PMeral  court  to  coUect  a  cIvH  penalty  of  $40  per  bale  on  his  exoeas 
cotton;  40  cents  a  bushel  on  his  excess  o(»n;  and  50  cents  a  bushel 
on  his  excess  wheat.  This  penalty  would  only  attach  when  then 
Is  a  normal  carry-over,  plus  coxisiderable  additional  surpltis.  In 
other  words,  only  when  there  is  extreme  excess  production.  Some 
feel  that  in  many  instances  these  penalties  would  not  be  oollectible 
and  that  control  of  production  might  therefon  break  down. 

Another  farm  group  takes  the  position  that,  becauae  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  proposals  Just  outlined  an 
Ulepd  and  that  only  two  coxirses  an  open:  one.  to  prepan  a 
bUl  Intended  to  stay  within  the  limits  of  the  Supreme  Court  da- 
cUions,  and  the  other,  to  seek  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
for  any  program  that  would  go  beyond  thoae  Ilmlta. 

A  third  group  representing  farmen  urges  a  fixed  price  baaed 
upon  what  Is  called  "cost  of  production"  so  that  the  farmer 
would  be  assured  of  a  stipulated  juice  on  the  producta  be  pro- 
duces for  the  domestic  market. 

Still  another  group  advocates  what  is  called  the  two-price  Bjth'' 
tem;  that  Is,  a  certain  price  should  be  matntalned  for  that  por- 
tion of  farm  production  which  goes  into  domestic  cwasumptlun  and 
that  the  surplus  above  that  should  go  onto  wotld  martceta  for 
whatever  price  it  wotild  bring. 

To  attempt  to  compose  the  conflicts  In  the  varlons  proposals  I 
have  Just  outlined  and  to  develop  legislation  which  wlU  result  In 
a  united  front  for  agriculture  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  a  most  dlllleult 
task.  Each  group  feelscthat  its  program  ia  best.  Many  Indlviduala 
urge  that  they  have  the  sovereign  solution  of  the  farm  problem. 
It  is  doubtful  that  if  any  one  plan  or  a  combiiuttlon  of  aome  fea- 
tures of  all  of  them  will  completely  remedy  problems  ttaat  agrl- 
cultun has  faced  since  the  tariff  system  was  adopted. 

The  fact  that  there  are  conflicting  counsels  does  not  mean  that 
it  is  futile  to  attempt  further  improvements  and  progresa  In  de- 
veloping a  sound,  national  farm  program.  TO  the  contrary,  tbe 
many  plans  submitted  constitute  an  encouraging  symptom  be- 
cause they  show  the  widespread  interest  that  prevaJla. 

,'s  anx 


mm.  the  many  suggestions  that  have  been  made  I  have  under- 
taken to  include  In  one  bill  the  varloxis  ideas  which  aeem  to  have 
merit.  It  was  prepared  after  consultation  with  many  farmen  and 
farm  representotivea.  It  embodies  many  of  their  suggesttona.  It 
la  truly  a  farmer^  bin.  I  hasten  to  say  that  I  do  not  claim  that 
ttala  bill  contains  the  patent  cure  for  the  problems  of  tbe  fanner. 
But  I  do  believe  that  it  may  offer  the  elements  of  a  wmkable.  per- 
manent national  agricultiual  program.  At  least  it  will  provide 
tbe  basia  for  further  disrusalon  and  debate,  from  whlofa  may  evolva 
tbe  additions  and  improvements  to  the  present  program  which 
seem  necessary. 

psaxzT  FKicx  am  nrcom 

The  purpoee  of  this  measun  is  to  maintain  so  far  aa  la  prac- 
ticable, parity  prices  for  all  farm  commodities,  and  parity  Inooma 
for  all  farmen,  in  addition  to  continuing  the  preaent  aofl-oon- 
aarvatlon  program.  By  parity  prices  is  meant  the  prtoa  whl^  the 
producer  will  receive  in  order  to  purchase  the  same  amount  of 
nonagrlcultural  goods  that  he  could  buy  during  the  pre-war 
period.  190a-1914.  This  period,  often  referred  to  as  nThe  Oolden 
Age  of  Agriculture"  is  chosen  because  it  represents  a  time  when 
farm  prices  and  other  prices  were  more  nearly  in  balance  than  at 
any  other  modem  period.  And,  we  not  only  want  theee  prices. 
but  production  at  such  a  level  as  wUl  produce  parity  lnff>ir?*  aa 
weU. 

son.  CONSKBVATION 

This  proposed  measure  intends  first  of  all  to  continue  the  pree- 
ent Son  Conservation  Act  and  to  broaden  some  of  its  jMrovi^ons. 
Tbe  Secretary  of  Agrlcultinw  Is  authorized  to  make  paymenta  for 
aoU-conservation  practices  of  various  kinds.  These  practloea  an 
divided  into  two  groupa.  One  deals  with  soil-depleting  cm^t  and 
praetlcea,  the  other  with  soil -building  crops  and  practicea.  The 
Secntary  ctf  Agricultiin  would  not  enter  into  a  contract  with 
tbe  individual  farmer.  To  encourage  the  proper  use  of  the  soil, 
tbe  farmer  would  receive  a  payment  in  return  for  compliance 
If  be  desires  to  participate  in  the  program.  This  la  substantially 
tbe  preeent  program. 


KVn-M<»MaL   (StAHABT 

lb  addltlcn  to  tbe  aoU-conservation  features,  the  measun  makea 
fmfiMian  f cr  what  has  been  called  the  ever-normal  granary. 
A^rfum  program,  tf  It  la  to  survive,  mvist  deal  Justice  to  botb 
pvodoeer  and  consumer.  Tbe  producer  must  be  aaaured.  Insofar 
as  tt  la  poaHtaia.  of  a  fair  prloo  for  bla  prodnet.    And  tbe  eon- 


aumer  mtiat  be  protected  against  shortagea  caused  by  drought, 
flood,  or  other  cause.  The  consumtf  has  a  ri^t  to  expect  that 
there  will  be  a  sufficient  supply  of  essential  food  and  fiber  at 
reasonable  prleea.  And  it  is  this  stability  that  la  tbe  objective 
of  legislation  which  I  have  propoeed  and  vrtileb  baa  been  dis- 
cussed for  the  past  several  years. 

It  is  wise  that  reasonable  provision  should  be  made  for  storing 
in  yean  of  plenty  so  that  these  products  may  be  available  against 
the  time  when  production  may  be  ahort. 

These  problems,  as  challenging  as  they  may  be.  do  not  destroy 
the  need  for  smoothing  out  the  fluctuations  in  supply  and  price 
of  tiwfntifi'  foods  and  flbera.  S\ich  fluctuations  injure  both  pro- 
ducen  and  consumers,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  a  mechanism  will 
be  developed  wbkdi  wlU  make  It  possible  for  the  farmen  of 
America  In  ootqientlan  with  their  Government  to  achieve  the 
stability  that  la  necessary  for  all  groups.  Then  Is  particular 
need  for  reserve  and  storage  provisions  for  wheat,  cotton,  and 
com.  And  I  see  no  reason  why  these  provisions  could  not  be 
extended  to  other  oommodltlsa  under  proper  dreumstances. 

In  drafting  thla  bill  I  have  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Agrlcultun  additional  suggestions  which  have  not  beretaton 
been  included  in  any  legislation  enacted  by  Congress.  On  Tues- 
day of  this  week,  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee  and  the  leaden 
of  different  farm  groups.  It  Was  unanimously  agreed  that  these 
new  suggeations  wen  wise  and  should  be  Included  In  any  ~— — - 
nent  agrlcuttun  program. 

OBAinTARD  PATMKMra 


One  of  these  provisions  Is  concerned  with  graduated  soil-con- 
servation i>aymanta.  Tbls  provision  would  reduce  paymento  to 
large  openton  and  thus  make  available  additional  sxuns  to  the 
average-siaed  farm.  Such  an  a^x'^oxux^'^^  would  pnvent  ex- 
cessive paymento  to  large  openton  and  encouraga  tbe  smaller 
producen  who  opento  the  family-sized  farm. 

mw  USB  AMD  IISW  MABKXn 

Another  new  featun  which  the  measun  contains  la  provlalon 
for  research  Into  new  uses  for  farm  producto.  While  then  la 
prospect  of  immediate  beneflt,  the  greatest  good  would  be  in  the 
mon  distant  futun  when  uses  which  will  be  discovered  become 
c(MXunercially  feaaltde  and  put  \xpoa  the  market.  Itie  bill  providea 
for  regional  labontortes  to  be  estoblisbed  in  each  of  the  major 
pKXtadng  areaa,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  Stote  agenelea  aden- 
tiflc  research  would  be  undertaken  to  discover  new  uses  for  the 
particular  commodities  of  that  region. 

In  oin*  own  time  we  have  seen  miracles  of  modem  cheinlstiy. 
Tet  science  has  Just  begun  to  explcxe  the  uses  for  farm  producta. 
The  countless  examples  of  what  reeeareh  bas  done  for  agriculttue 
are  indtcatlona  of  what  we  can  expect  In  tbe  future.  From  cotton 
has  come  nyon  with  Ite  numerous  xises.  Wood  pulp  baa  be&a. 
processed  toto  cellophane  and  newsprint.  Waste  materials  such  aa 
com  hudEB  and  com  cobs  and  the  Chaff  of  grain  have  been  trana- 
formed  Into  i'htf"«^««  phonogniOi  reeorda^  insulation  materlala. 
and  numerous  other  products. 

Seeking  new  maikete  not  only  for  nw  materials  abroad  but 
^tT^nng  ourselves  by  means  of  new  uses  for  tbe  producto  of  the  farm 
is  a  field  of  gnat  potential  value.  Heretofon  tbe  labocatorlea  of 
private  industry  and  individuals,  with  some  help  from  Oovemment 
scientista.  have  pursued  this  field.  I  believe  it  to  be  sound  policy 
to  ooncentnte  on  a  definite  program  of  new  uses  for  farm  prod- 
ucte  with  ite  poaalbUitlBs  of  expanding  marketa.  Such  a  project 
can  mean  much  and  Should  be  properly  integrated  wltb  any  per- 
manent farm  program. 

naOGBT  SATB  PTBClTlflWATlOW 

A  third  new  provision  deals  with  fnlght  rates.  A  long,  long 
story  could  te  detailed  of  the  many  discriminations  against  farmen 
on  tbe  ntea  tbey  pay  to  ahlp  their  producto  to  market.  Kntlroly 
too  much  of  tbe  farmer^  Income  baa  been  absorbed  by  frslgbt 
ntes.  which,  an  In  many  Instances  far  out  of  Una  wltb  tbe  ratea 
paid  l»y  other  daaaes  of  shlppen. 

Vac  a  number  of  yean  I  have  been  Intenstod  In  remedying  ttala 
situation.  I  have  studied  niuaerouB  oompantlve  nto  schedules. 
ft,niy  have  found  many  examples  of  injustices  to  farmen.  In  an 
effort  to  remove  theee  dlaerlminatlotis.  I  have  made  provisions  in 
the  pending  bUl  for  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultun  to  Initiate  com- 
plalnte  wltb  tbe  Intaistote  Commeroe  Commission  with  req>ect  to 
ntes  relating  to  tbe  tranqxirtotlon  of  any  farm  producto.  Tbe 
Department  of  Agrlcultun.  under  this  provision,  could  act  on 
hOaaU  of  indlvldtial  farmen  or  on  bdiaif  of  oooperattve  associa- 
tions of  farmers.  Authority  also  is  given  tbe  Secntary  of  Agrl- 
cultun  to  represent   fannen  in  legal   prooeedlnga   beton   ttaa 

Commission.  

UMiiau  Acnow 

I  have  attempted  tonight  to  sketch  only  In  general  outline  tba 
problems  facing  Amertran  agrlcultun  aa  tbey  retoto  to  aetkm  by 
the  Federal  Congtaaa.  Tbia  la  a  broad  problem  and  much  la  In- 
volved. I  am  confident  that  every  member  of  the  House  Oom- 
mittee  on  Agrlcultise  Is  anxious  to  do  everything  possible  to  wotk 
out  a  permanent  firm  program  on  the  basis  that  Will  prodoee 
actual  resulta.  U  we  adopt  a  hasty  and  unwlae  law  we  may  find 
ourselves  enjoined  by  oourto  and  thua  wreck  both  tbe  new  pro- 
gram and  the  one  we  now  have.  I  am  sun  no  one  would  want 
this  to  happen. 

I  believe  that  ttae  farm  groupa  and  ttadr  isprssentativea  an  In 
earnest.    Their  oouasel  taaa  been  most  valuable  and  weloone.    I 
know  they  slnoarely  deain  to  see  tbe  high  purposes  of  tta* 
movement  for  fann  equality  attained.   Z  MUeve  ttaaS  «b« 


good  faith  can  be  attributed  to  tbe  mamban  of  ttaa  Ooaimlttasa 
on  Agricxilture  in  both  the  House  and  Senate,  and  to  tbe  Members 
of  Congress  who  must  be  responsible  for  final  actkm. 

I  know  that  tbe  Prealdent  of  tbe  Unttad  Stotaa.  with  bla  gnat 
heart  and  mind.  Is  eamestty  deairouB  of  aeaing  a  aound.  practloal. 
permanent  farm  program  evolved  as  soon  aa  poaslbla  and  written 
into  the  law  of  the  land.  I  believe  we  wlU  be  able  to  aironyWali 
this  if.  with  an  attitude  of  conciliation  and 
groupa  oonoemed  dedicate  themssivea  to  ttae 


The  Late  Louis  T.  McFadden 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALBERT  G.  RUTHERFORD 

OF  PEMMSTLYAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  2, 1937 

hLr.  KDTHBRFORD.  lir.  Speaker,  the  Honorable  Loiila 
T.  McFadden,  late  of  Canton.  Bedford  County,  Pa.,  a  former 
Member  of  Congreas.  died  October  1.  1936,  from  a  haart 
attack  while  In  New  York  City.  Mr.  McFadden  bad  been  la 
poor  health  tor  aeveral  months  prior  to  his  death  and  had 
just  recovered  from  intestinai  grippe  about  a  wedc  before 
his  death,  and  was  apparently  in  good  health  when  he  de- 
cided to  go  to  a  New  York  hospital  for  observation.  While 
in  tbe  boapital  he  sufTered  the  heart  attack,  adiich  was  fataL 

Mr.  McFadden  represented  the  Fifteenth  Congressional 
District  of  Pennsylvania,  which  I  now  have  the  honor  to 
repreaent,  in  the  Sixty-fourth  Congress  and  in  each  succeed- 
ing Congress  down  to  and  including  the  Seventy-third.  No 
other  man,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  ever  r^jHresented  our  dis- 
trict as  long.  Mr.  McFadden  not  only  represented  our  dis- 
trict for  a  long  time  but  he  also  represented  it  well. 

Mr.  McFadden  was  a  self-made  man.  He  was  bom  Ju^  25, 
1876.  the  son  of  Theodore  L.  and  Julia  (Babb)  McFaddeo. 
While  he  was  yet  very  young  both  parents  died  and  be  then 
went  to  live  with  a  local  country  doctor.  When  he  was  about 
16  jrears  of  age  he  obtained  a  position  as  offioe  boy  in  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Canton.  Pa.,  at  a  salary  of  $15  per  month. 
He  was  industrious  and  studious.  Be  was  willing  and  eager  to 
wozlc  and  gave  close  attention  to  detail,  and  at  the  age  of  21 
he  was  made  cashier  of  the  bank,  being  the  youngest  in  the 
State  to  hold  such  a  position  at  that  time.  Later  on  he 
became  president  of  the  Canton  Bank.  His  abOlty  as  a  baidcer 
was  recognised  throughout  Pennsylvania  and  in  1907  he  waa 
elected  treasurer  of  the  Pennsjivania  State  Bankcfs*  Aaso- 
dation  and  in  1914  he  became  its  president.  He  was  one  of 
the  organisers  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Oiamber  of  Com- 
merce and  served  as  a  director  for  several  years.  He  was  also 
identifled  with  many  business  enterprises  in  his  home  ooonty. 
On  October  12.  1898.  he  married  Bfiss  Helen  Westgafee,  of 
Canton,  and  a  great  measure  of  his  business  and  political  soe- 
cess  was  the  result  of  her  unseHhtfi  devotion  and  eieellent 
judgment  Besides  his  vridow  Mr.  Mdnidden  is  sarvtved  by 
one  daughter,  Mrt.  Henricfa  Uiykz,  of  Detroit.  Mich.,  and  two 
sons,  Leslie,  of  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  and  Theodore,  of  Can- 
ton, Pa.  Mr.  McFadden  was  a  member  of  the  Pieabyteiian 
Cbnrcfa.  of  Canton,  and  took  part  in  Masonic  wofk.  bainc  » 
member  of  Canton  Lodge,  A.  F.  ii  A.  M.,  Sootti^  rite  bodtea 
at  T^nranda  and  the  Wimamqport  Consistory. 

Mr.  MdiWkien  was  one  of  the  outstanding  RepobttnoaoC 
the  Fifteenth  District  for  many  years.  He  had  tmUmited 
energy  and  was  a  great  campaigner.  Starting  tn  ttm  faU  of 
1914  he  defeated  an  comers,  both  for  the  nrnnlnattmn  and 
election  to  Congress,  unta  1934.  when  he  was  defeated  bf  C. 
Elmer  Dietrich,  a  Democrat,  of  Tunkhanno^  Pa.,  tora  few 
votes.  He  had  many  exciting  primary  campaigns  dntlnc  tda 
20  years  in  office,  the  most  spectacular  of  whldi  were  hia  two 
^mpitigpa  against  Mrs.  ComeUa  Bryoe  Pinchot,  in  Ittt  and 
1930  Both  campaigns  were  stremiociB  and  bitter.  Boores  of 
QKeches  were  made  by  both  prlncipali  and  their  anppofters 
•ndat  times  tbe  various  arginnents  were  of  a  moat  peraonal 
nature.  In  both  campaigns  Mr.  McFuUen  waa  tiie  winner  1v 
ovenrbetantDf  majoittieg.  B»  matntaiaed  hia 


if 


li 
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the  voten  cf  Ua  dIsMci  br  bli  UBtblng  efforts  In  looUnf  after 
tbelr  Intovsta.  Mo  matter  was  too  small  and  no  constituent 
too  otaaeore,  to  zveetfepenonal  attention.  Every  reouest  from 
jH^  finwMi  ^nm  promptly  and  eflldently  handled,  and  as  a 
xeMilt  be  made  couDtleas  MendslilpB  and  won  the  confidence 

of  his  ooDstttiients. 
Mr.  Ifenulden  was  one  of  the  outstanding  Members  of 
for  many  yeazs.   He  was  a  member  of  the  Banking 


and  Cuzrency  Comomittee  and  became  chainnan  of  the  com- 
mittee in  1821.  He  was  fearless  and  independent,  and  when 
he  fcH«igHt  that  he  was  right  no  one  could  move  him  from 
his  determined  course  of  action.  He  continually  fought  the 
ytlrm  administration  and  launched  attack  after  attack  on 
the  activltiea  of  John  Sketton  Williams,  then  Ccnnptndler  of 
the  Currency.  After  many  years  of  fearless  service  in  Wash- 
ington he  became  the  storm  center  here  during  the  last 
Repubttcaa  administration  when  he  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
impeach  President  Herbert  Hoover.  The  Republican  Party 
stripped  him  of  his  patronage,  and  Senatw  David  A.  Reed, 
the  U&tted  States  Senator,  read  him  out  of  the  party.  In 
face  of  such  tremendous  odds,  still  believing  that  his  course 
altiKB^gti  not  popular  with  the  great  mass  of  the  members 
of  his  own  party,  was  rii^t.  returned  to  his  district  and 
P«^^  the  fight  for  his  political  Ufe.  After  a  strenuous 
— »P»tfw  he  was  returned  a  winner  by  the  largest  majority 
that  he  ever  received.  He  may  have  made  a  mistake  in  his 
attaek  vvon  the  President,  but  his  many  friends  seemed 
wUBng  to  caeose  hta  getting  off  the  reservation  cmce  when 
they  iMUMjitoiMMi  his  many  years  of  active  and  loyal  service 
to  his  party.  In  the  death  of  former  Congressman  McFadden 
^fi^i«^yi^  lost  1^  xeni  friend  and  the  Natlcm  a  statesman. 


Benthard  Bl.  Jacobsen 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  C.  EICHER 

or  IOWA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  29, 1937 

Od  tiM  llfii.  ebametcr,  and  public  Mryloe  of  BrunuaD  IC  Jaoov- 
wam,  lata  a  BapxaaanUtlva  ttam  the  8Ute  of  Iowa 

Ifr.  nCBBB.  lir.  Speaker,  may  I  be  permitted  at  this 
time  to  record  in  the  permanent  annals  of  the  House  of 
JRspreosntatlves  my  heartfelt  trilwte  to  the  memory  of  our 
beloved  colleague,  Baamuas  M.  Jacobssht.  late  the  Repre- 
sentative from  the  Second  District  of  Iowa. 

He  served  in  the  Seventy-eeotmd.  Seventy-third,  and 
Sevanty-fowth  Congreases  and  was  renominated  as  the 
fanrtlftatn  of  his  party  for  reelection  to  the  Seventy-flifth 
Congreaa.  Be  died  oo  June  30. 1S36.  less  than  10  days  after 
the  ekee  of  hla  active  sn-vice  on  this  floor  at  the  termina- 
tion of  oar  1936  seaaton.  Representing  as  we  did  adjoining 
diatetets  borderliv  on  the  Ifls^ffTinrl  River  of  the  State  of 
XofWtt,  oar  aoqualntanee  and  association  became  unusually 
ckioe:  and.  sinee  he  had  preceded  me  in  Congress  by  2  years, 
his  advloe  and  counsel  in  my  freahman  days  were  of  great 
value  to  me  and  his  generous  cooperation  wiU  never  be  f  or- 
ffotten.  A  further  attachment,  both  poUtical  and  personal, 
grew  ftom  the  fact  that  under  the  1030  reapportionment. 
which  became  effective  in  1032,  three  of  the  counties  that 
he  had  icpieamted  during  his  first  term  became  a  part  of 
the  First  OoBgressional  District  at  the  beginning  of  my  in- 
Mtmthmwwf  jn  X033.  The  mutual  friendships  we  enjoyed  in 
those  threa  counties  were  an  additional  tie.  and  the  influ- 
sswaof  the  psugiessive  reeord  that  he  had  made  during  his 
fiiat  term  played  no  small  part  in  promoting  his  party's 
aneeeas  in  that  tcnrttory  in  the  elections  of  1032. 

The  ontstandtng  lesaon  to  be  learned  from  B.  M.  Jacob- 
san*a  Ufe  is  the  proof  it  affords  that  America  has  been 
lightly  naioed  *nhe  land  of  opportunity.''  Be  came  to  it  by 
choice  as  a  yoimg  man  in  his  teens,  and  by  sheer  native 
sMUty.  CQaMnad  with  the  fundamentals  of  integrity,  in- 
and  thrift,  that  he  poaaeaaed  In  such  large  meaaurc 


be  carved  out  for  himself  a  brilliant  career  as  merchant, 
community  builder,  and  a  leader  of  men.  His  absorbing  in- 
terest in  politics  and  government.  I  know,  was  inspired  by 
his  deep-seated  conviction  that  opportunity  in  America 
must  be  kept  as  free  as  it  had  been  in  his  younger  days, 
and  by  his  anxious  desire  that  our  Government  remain  a 
workable  democracy,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  The  wel- 
fare of  the  common  man  was  always  his  first  concern. 

Our  colleague  won  lilgh  place  in  the  councils  of  this  legis- 
lative body,  where  his  sound  business  judgment  was  ever  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  Nation's  business. 

I  am  sure  he  would  wish  for  no  higher  appraisal  of  his 
services  to  his  city,  to  his  State,  and  to  his  country  that  he 
loved,  than  to  have  it  said  of  him,  as  can  be  done  in  simple 
truth,  that  by  influence,  by  example,  and  by  intelligent  and 
effective  official  action,  he  helped  give  the  underprivileged 
a  better  chance  to  win  in  the  race  of  life. 
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Labor  Beware!    Tories  Attack  C.  I.  0,  Wagner 
Relations  Act,  and  Labor  Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  J.  O'CONNELL 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  2. 1937 

Mr.  O'CONNELL  of  Montana.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  at  no  time  In 
the  history  of  this  country  has  the  American  public  been 
subjected  to  a  more  complete  blanket  of  misrepresentation 
and  propaganda  concerning  labor  organizations  than  is  now 
laid  down  through  the  newspapers,  radio,  and  all  other 
means  of  communication.  These  misrepresentations,  di- 
rected principally  at  John  L.  Lewis  and  the  C.  L  O..  and 
extending  to  open  attacks  upon  the  Wagner  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  are 
evidmce  that  the  organizing  drive  of  the  C.  I.  O.  is  being 
effective  and  is  answering  the  need  of  the  mass  of  the  hith- 
erto unorganized  workers  of  this  country. 

TKLLOW    JOUSNAUSM    RAMPANT 

Charges  of  violence  and  irresponsibility  against  the  organ- 
izations which  have  grown  into  great  strength  imder  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Lewis  and  the  C.  L  O.  are  spread  broadcast 
throughout  the  country  by  the  press  and  radio  speakers. 
With  very  few  exceptions  newspapers  have  made  no  effort 
to  ascertain  and  publish  the  true  facts  in  the  episodes  of 
violence  which  have  occurred — ^facts  which  show  bejrond  any 
dout)t  that  the  violence  has  in  every  case  come  &^t  from 
the  steel  companies  and  other  emjdojring  groups  typified  by 
the  unspealcable  TOm  Girdler,  of  Republic  Steel,  and  too 
often  sanctioned  or  actively  participated  in  by  government 
forces,  local.  State,  and  FederaL 

TOUES   VSE   SAMS   OLD   TUCKS 

Uhderstandable  and  to  be  expected  are  these  attacks  from 
the  employer  bourbons,  whose  privileges  have  never  before 
been  challenged  effectively.  Not  surprising  is  the  pinning 
of  red  labels  on  the  C.  L  O.  and  its  officials — a  demagogic 
device  designed  to  obscure  the  facts  and  incite  the  feelings 
of  the  middle  classes  and  the  farmers  against  the  workers. 
Chamt)er  of  commerce  type  of  attack  such  as  that  recently 
Issued  against  the  National  I^bor  Relations  Board  and  the 
C.  L  O.  by  my  colleague  the  eminent  Representative  from 
Tupelo.  Miss.,  are  normal  parts  of  the  techniques  always  em- 
ployed by  financial  and  industrial  groups  when  continued 
satisfaction  of  their  greed  for  power  and  profit  is  threatened 
by  the  organizing  of  the  mass  of  the  workers.  Another  and 
important  phase  of  the  attack  is  the  submission  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Wagner  Labor  Act — amendments,  such  as  those 
proposed  by  Senator  Vandknbkrg,  which  may  appear  plausi- 
ble and  fair-minded  at  first  glance,  but  which  even  caiRial 
scrutiny  reveals  to  be  drawn  for  the  purpose  of  torpedoing 
the  Wagner  Act  and  of  taking  away  from  labor  what  few 
lights  it  has  achieved  through  long  years  of  struggle. 


irtB  AMD  SAM  J< 

Nothing  has  come  to  my  attrition,  however,  which  dieds 
so  clear  a  light  upon  the  operations  of  the  ruthleas  Indus- 
trial and  financial  barons  typified  by  Oirdler  as  a  copy- 
righted story  which  aiveared  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record  on  Sunday.  July  25.  1937.  under  the 
signature  of  Kenneth  O.  Crawford,  a  Washington  coxre- 
q;)ondent  for  the  Record  and  the  New  York  Port,  who  has 
one  of  the  hlghert  reputations  for  reliability,  intelligence, 
and  impartial  writing  of  facts  enjojred  by  any  monber  of 
the  House  or  Senate  press  gallery.  Mr.  Crawford's  singularly 
dispassionate  account  of  the  relationship  between  Senator 
NTS  and  Sam  Jones,  a  pulilicity  agent  for  Tom  Girdler,  has 
{n^ound  iMgn«fk*"*^  for  every  thoughtful  American.  I 
hope  every  Member  of  this  House  reads  this  story,  which  I 
am  submitting  for  puUication  in  the  Coii<ax80<MiAL  Rscokd, 
and  I  fiuther  hope  that  it  receives  wide  dissemination 
throughout  the  country.  It  may  help  to  explain  and  undo 
the  effects  of  the  blanket  of  falsehoods  and  misrepresenta- 
tions which  now  covers  the  country  req^ecting  Mr.  Lewis 
and  the  C.  I.  O. 

[From  the  Phtt«detpbU  Record  of  July  25,  1087} 
NTS  Admits  Aids  or  Qaaoj^  ImraoD  Blast  Acajmst  N.  L.  B.  B. — 

"UitrAiunss"  Chaiob  Qivsn  Cbculatiom  on  Bvx  or  Befoblic 

BxAKOn 

(By  Kenneth  O.  Crawford) 

WASHnrcTON,  July  34. — Senator  Obalo  P.  Nts's  attack  this  week 
on  the  National  Labor  Belations  Board  was  liuplred  by  an  aeaodate 
of  Tom  M.  Oirdler.  chairman  of  the  Republic  Steel  Oorporation. 

The  North  Dakota  Senator  admitted  today  that  the  "unf  almees" 
of  the  Board,  whl^  he  complained  of  in  a  public  statement,  was 
caUed  to  his  attention  by  Sam  Jones.  Washington  publicity  agent. 

(Ntx'b  statement  declared  that  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  "seems  to  have 
gone  out  of  Its  way  to  demonstrate  to  the  public  that  tt  Is  a 
partisan  body  rather  than  a  Judicial  Institution." 

"The  N.  L.  R.  B.  has  such  a  prooouneed  pro-C.  I.  O.  btasT*,  he 
said,  "that  the  average  man  regards  It  as  an  adjunct." 

NTS  denied  that  he  knew  at  the  time  he  discussed  the  Labor 
Board  with  Jones,  or  later  when  he  issued  his  statement,  that 
there  was  any  connectlcm  between  Jonea  and  the  strike-breaking 
head  of  Rq;>ubllc. 

BUPP06BD  TO  BX  A  l.niWT, 

NTS  made  that  assertion  despite  the  fact  that  the  Glrdler-Jones 
association  was  widdy  puMlclaed  less  than  a  month  ago  when 
Jones,  acting  In  the  capacity  ct  pxiMldty  counselor,  stage  man- 
aged a  hand-pl(Aed  press  conference  at  which  Oirdler  blasphemed 
administration  offlrta)«  then  trying  to  settle  the  strike  which 
doeed  most  of  his  steel  plants. 

The  conference  was  held  Jime  2S.  the  day  after  Oirdler  tsstlfled 
before  the  Senate  Post  Offlce  Committee,  and  received  national 
publicity  because  of  the  unprecedented  atoustveneas  of  his  remarks 
about  Oovenunent  and  labor  leaders.  Jones  figured  prominently 
in  press  accounts  of  the  affair. 

Nts's  statement  accusing  the  Labor  Board  of  being  biased  and 
imfair  to  employers  created  a  sensation  in  Washington  when  it 
was  issued  Thursday.  The  North  Dakotan.  whose  State  Is  one  of 
the  least  industriallBed  in  the  Union,  never  before  had  manifested 
any  InterMt  In  labor  or  the  affairs  of  the  lAbor  Board.  Also  he 
Is  supposed  to  be  a  liberal. 

ItOBB  TBAM  COIlfCnSHCB 


However.  Jtees*  hidden  hand  In  Nrs^  sudden  blast  was  not  sus- 
pected untU  it  was  discovered  that  Olrdler's  pubUdty  aide  had  dis- 
tributed copies  of  the  statement  to  newspaper  correspondents. 

It  had  generally  been  accepted  as  a  colnddenoe  that  Nts's  statis- 
ment  came  out  at  the  same  time  that  the  LMoor  Board  was  con- 
ducting hearings  on  charges  of  Wagner  Act  violation  against  Re- 
pubUc.  But  when  Jones  appeared  In  the  ptoture  the  oMncldemce 
theory  evaporated. 

At  the  hearing  held  Wednesday  morning,  shortly  before  Ntb  sent 
copies  of  hlB  diatribe  to  the  Senate  press  gallery,  three  steel  work- 
ers testified  about  a  dash  between  deputy  sherlflli  and  Repub- 
lic strikers  at  Ifatitllim.  Ohio,  on  July  11.  la  whlth  two  man  w«re 
kiUed  and  several  seriously  injured. 

One  of  the  witnesses  said  he  heard  a  deputy  say  before  the  oat- 
break  that  "we  are  going  to  clear  them  out  tonight." 

JONSS   HSIiFB)  mSTSBXTTIOH 

Investigation  showed  eonduslvely  that  Jones  participated  in  dis- 
tribution at  Nts's  statement  and  was  in  oommimiaatlon  with  Nn 
before  it  was  prepared. 

According  to  Nts's  story,  he  sent  about  16  eopim  at  his  state- 
ment to  the  press  gaOery  about  1:S0  p.  m.  Wednesday.  At  the 
same  time,  he  said,  he  gave  one  oopy  to  Jonea,  who  "was  tnterestsd 
in  the  subject."  He  said  Jones  apparenUy  toe*  the  one  copy  he 
received  to  his  offlce  and  made  others,  using  plain  whits  paper 
instead  of  the  marked  senatorial  paper,  and  then  distributed  them 
to  newqwper  friends  In  the  National  Press  Building. 

NTS  said  he  was  wholly  unaware  at  JOoss*  intontlofi  oC  making 
additional  oopisu  twd  clnmlatlng  t***"** 

However,  from  rdlable  Information  received  from  other  sources. 
It  appears  that  Jones  had  his  eoples  In  dreolatkNi  downtofWB  be- 
fore Hrx'a  reached  ttas  press  gallery.    William  OoUms,  sopertn- 


at  about  4  p.  as. 


of  the 

ment  on  offldal  oopy 

their  mpptmanoB  on 

an  hoar  or  mors  before  then. 


Comparison  of  the  Jonas  copies  with  those  pot  <mt  by  Nts  m- 
dleates  that  they  ware  run  off  on  the  same  lypewiif  by^ths  sams 
typist.  That,  however,  would  have  been  Impossibls  If  NtTs  wars 
written  In  his  own  olBoe  and  Jonas'  In  his. 

"I  sent  about  15  ooplea  to  the  prsss  gansry  and  that  Is  aU  that 
we  made  here".  NTs  aald  today,  n  thought  that  would  be  anoogh. 
I  gave  Sam  one  at  the  same  Ume  that  I  sent  tbs  othets  to  the 
press  gaUery— about  1:80." 

"Why  did  you  make  this  statement,  Senatort"  he  waa  adnd. 

"Well,  there  have  been  a  lot  of  oonq>lalnts  Utdy  about  the  La- 
bor Board",  he  rqiUed.  "I  had  espectert  to  make  a  «aseh  about 
It  osi  the  floor,  but  the  Court  debate  made  that  Impnaslhla.  so 
I  decided  to  issue  a  statement." 

"nrxsaasns  ih  suBJac^ 

"How  did  Jones  happen  to  get  a  copy?" 

'^e  was  Interested  tn  ttie  subject  and  wanted  one.* 

"How  did  he  know  you  were  getting  tt  outr* 

"Wdl.  you  see.  I  have  known  Bam  for  a  long  time.    Wb  had 

talked  about  this  before.   He  was  very  helpful  to  us  vrtasn  we 

fighting  the  N.  R.  A." 
"Tou  didnt  know  that  he  was  working  for  Republle?" 
"No;  I  didnt  know  it.    Are  you  sux«  that  he  1st    I  have 

him  merely  as  a  publicity  man  who  has  worked  for  varloua 

He  has  an  office  of  his  own." 

ZVT  LXS  or  WASHXJfOTOW 

Whether  Jones  Is  an  employee  of  the  Republic  Steel  Co.  Is  dis- 
puted. After  the  now  famous  Oirdler  conference,  newq>^permen 
assumed  that  Jones  was  in  his  servtoe.  But  a  repreaantatlve  of 
the  company  said  today  that  he  was  not  on  the  Bepubtte  pay  roll. 
He  admitted  it  was  possible  that  Jones  mi^t  be  paid  by  CUrdler 
personaUy. 

Jonee  is  the  Ivy  Lee  of  Waahington.  mm  his  oOoes  tn  the 
National  Prees  Bufldtng  he  has  at  various  times  served  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee.  Oov.  Cugene  Talmadge's  Boothem 
Committee  to  Uphold  the  Constitution,  and  various  other  slmlljur 
organizations  and  Interests. 

It  is  known  that  JOoes  recently  haa  Intsrested  hlnisiiif  In  the 
activities  of  the  National  Labor  Rdatlona  Board. 

y>im.iAS  ToaT  cst 

In  his  statonent.  Ntb  took  up  the  Tory  waU  that  the  Board  Is 
biased  because  it  usually  finds  for  the  en^iloyees.  He  did  not  ex- 
plain thit  this  Is  inevitable  tmder  the  procedure  at  the  Board  as 
laid  down  by  Uie  law.  Tlie  Board  doee  not  institute  formal  pro- 
ceedings against  an  employer  unless  prdlminary  lnvestlgst%nin 
shows  that  the  complalnta  are  vreU  foimded. 

"I  am  primarily  interested  in  the  welfare  of  my  Stote.  which  U 
not  dlrectiy  affected  by  Industrial  strife",  Nts's  statement  read, 
"but  whldi  Is  Indirectly  and  seriously  affected  by  prolongatton 
of  econcmilc  war  which  ultimately  bite  the  f  arastf ,  the  vrockar.  and 
the  consiuner.  I  believe  that  my  record  substantiates  my  oonfl- 
dence  in.  and  my  support  of,  the  cause  of  labor. 

"Ity  viewpoint  is  uBchanged.  But  I  do  not  want  to  ase  the 
governmental  umpire  batting  for  either  aids.  11m  MBnOi  of  la- 
bor who  hall  the  obvious  partisanship  of  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  should 
bear  In  mind  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  we  will  see  a  day  when 
another  governmental  body  of  the  same  type  wlU  use  Ite  tremen- 
dous powers  to  oppress  labor." 

ASOB  TO  CHianM 

Departing  aomewhat  fitm  that  thesis  la  his  press  ststement. 
NTS  threw  in  for  good  msasurs  ehargea  that  the  Labor  Board  alae 
has  discriminated  against  the  A.  P.  of  L.  In  favor  of  tba  C.  I.  O. 
and  that  David  J.  Saposs.  brUllant  economic  adviser  to  tbe  Board, 
favored  "Stalin's  doctrine  of  boMng  from  wtthln."  He  dascrlbed 
Bi^poas  aa  "ttas  pubUe  proeeeotor  and  district  attorasy  for  the 
N.  L.  R.  B."  ^       ^     ^ 

Saposs  Is,  In  ffeet.  merely  an  economic  tacptrt  and  not  even  an 
attorney.    He  has  given  expert  tesUmony  before  the  Board  m 


NTS  also  failed  to  point  oat  that  if  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  la  . 
so  is  the  United  Btetee  Supreme  Court.    The  prlndp^deddixu  of 
the  Board  have  been  iqtheld  by  the  Court  In  the  Assodi ' 
JOnss  *  Lau^klln  Oo..  and  other  eaasa  decided  at  the  last 

The  North  Dakota  Senator  has  refused  to  supply  data 
his  general  charge  of  favocltlBm. 

Causey  Treatment,  and  Prevention  of  Cancflar 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  WASBINaTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  iMfnut  2, 1937 

lir.  lfAC»DBOM.    lir.  6kieik8r.leaTewwgianfeida»«o 
cactend  my  remazlcs  In  y>e  Bioouk  <m  8.  20t7,  mbmtuoed  in 


'«uui  it  ama  aciueyea  lorougn  long  years  of  strugsie. 


BUinry. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


the  SetHite  by  the  senior  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, and  H.  R.  6100.  Introduced  In  the  House  of  Ronre- 
sentathres  by  myself,  beinc  bills  authorising  the  Surgeon 
General  to  study  the  cause,  treatment,  and  prevention  of 
cancer,  and  to  cooperate  with  the  States  in  the  eradication 
of  that  disease,  and  providing  for  an  annual  appropriation 
to  be  expended  for  these  purposes  under  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's direction.  This  measure,  with  sundry  amendments. 
has  passed  the  Senate,  and  on  July  23  passed  the  House  of 
Repiesentattves.  I  wish  to  submit  the  following  supple- 
mental observations  to  my  own  remaite  in  the  debate  before 
the  House  today. 

The  sub)ect  of  cancer  is  one  whicdi  transcends  aU  ques- 
tion of  p<riltics.  colOT.  or  creed.  It  may  seem  a  shameless 
exhibition  of  insolent  presumptiousness  for  a  lajrman,  such 
as  myself,  to  attempt  to  speak  on  a  subject  about  which 
sdenttsts  admittedly  have,  too.  much  to  learn.  Tou  may  de- 
scribe my  so  speaking  as  extremely  audacious,  but,  Mr. 
Bpe^tar,  no  one  ban  say  that  there  is  anjrthlng  audacious 
about  my  Insisting  that  it  is  hltfh  time  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  did  something  about  "that 
gnat  darkness"  called  cancer. 

lir.  Speaker,  during  the  year  1986.  710  people  in  my  home 
dty  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  died  of  cancer.  During  that  same 
year  over  60.000  people  In  187  large  American  cities  died  of 
cancer.  Mr.  speaker,  the  New  Yortc  Times  of  December  15. 
1886.  rtported  that  cancer's  death  toll  mounted  in  the  year 
1885  to  158/N)0.  cancer  Is  the  modem  menace  of  civilised 
natfcns.  It  kills  man  of  our  American  citizens  than  all  our 
wars  combtoed.  The  menace  Is  growing  each  year.  The 
MCnbers  of  the  Hbose  who  have  aided  me  in  the  passage 
of  this  bOl  have  joined  forces  in  one  of  the  most  impressive 
movements  of  modem  times. 

Let  wwd  arise  at  any  time  of  a  new  pest  attacking  the  fruit 
lodnatry,  or  let  a  seourge  of  insect  life  invade  the  cotton 
flfi4«  and  leglriatureB  of  the  States  and  Natl<m  stand  ready 
to  onlte  the  roeks  of  finance  and  pour  forth  rivers  of  revenue 
to  lepd  the  dangerous  invaders.  Let  there  be  news  of  an 
unknown  disease  of  cattle,  and  scientists  march  to  the  batUe- 
IMd,  bolwarkMl  with  m"W"**«  of  good  American  dollars,  to 
overoome  the  foe.  In  1936  this  Congress  appropriated 
$1,715,800  for  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis  In  cattle.  In 
the  «me  year  over  half  a  mlUkm  didlars  was  granted  by  this 
OOi^nes  to  remove  ticks  fran  cattle,  while  $125,000  was 
employed  In  tbe  destniedan  of  the  disease  of  hog  cholera. 
Wat  flttiir  diseases  of  animals  not  specified  we  appnvriated 
$t1i.OT8  tbam  totals  are  Impressive.  These  flgmvs  do  not 
tndode  the  mfl^***»*  of  doUars  vent  by  States  themselves  for 
Bka  porpoMt.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  appropriation  of 
these  funds.  I  have  no  objection  to  the  sound  economic  rea- 
I  back  of  theee  grants.  Bat  It  Is  a  sad  commentary  on  our 
rsaUae  that  not  more  than  $700,000  a 
year  li  9SBt  In  ttie  enttre  DlDited  States  on  cancer  research. 
The  pllltnl  troth  is  that  oar  National  Government  apends 
$188.1888  a  year  In  such  neearoh  work. 

lbs  hrtroduetian  of  tlds  bin  my  oAoe  has  been 
with  letters  tram  medical  men  throui^ut  the 
tlhtlid  States  cnmrnnnrttng  Its  purpose.  Bditorlally.  this 
iwasurf  has  been  the  subject  of  laudatory  comments 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land.  Sufferers 
tnm  this  seonrgt.  and  thsir  loved  ones  as  well,  have  written 
me  wMh  a  prayer  oo  their  hps  for  Its  passage.  Anyone  who 
has  cfer  ■IIiiimiiiiiI  the  silent,  hapless  anguish  of  a  cancer 
pattant  camwt  but  cry  aloud.  "Why  have  we  been  so  tardy?" 

Modem  sdvitiBts  know  now  that  the  Byzantine  Empress 
wife  of  JUstlnlan  the  Lawgiver,  succumbed  to  a 
in  the  year  548  A.  D.   Down  throui^  the  oen- 
turtes  slnee  nan  wrote  his  records  In  books  we  ftaid  that 

dug  acnas  the  pages  of  history,  leaving 
ihtatrattof  mlsenrandpahi.  Queen  Anne,  the  daugh- 
tw  «f  mfllp  tHe  Thtad  of  Skiahi;  Mary  Ttidor.  dai«hter  of 
XlBg  Bsmy  the  mabOk,  and  Uni  of  hto  she  wives.  Catherine 
of  Arage^;  ttM  Bonapartss;  and  the  HohenaoUems  are  fnr- 
th«  proof  of  tbe  fact  that  eaneer  is  no  rejector  of  persons 
And  yet.  I  repeat,  with  aO  the  advances  made 
1584100  poeplB  a  year  die  m  the  Uhlted 


States  alone  from  this  disease,  and  we,  In  the  pest,  have  been'' 
Interested  enough  to  appropriate  $100,000  a  year  to  find  out 
what  it  is  all  about. 

Another  horror  which  riddles  our  land  is  the  cancer  quack 
who  thrives  on  the  ignorant  and  imfortunate  who  hope  for 
surcease  from  their  cancer-induced  woes.  This  measure  and , 
the  publicity  being  given  its  passage  should  go  a  long  way 
toward  convincing  cancer  sufferers  of  the  necessity  of  eaiiy 
medical  attention  and  diagnosis  upon  the  first  appearance 
of  what  might  seem  to  be  cancer  symptoms.  Those  with 
lack  of  knowledge  have  been  ready  prey  for  the  jackals  who 
travel  along  the  medical  border  line.  "Benign  and  malig- 
nant tumors",  are  the  distinguishing  definitions  used  by 
scientists,  but  the  quack  is  never  benign,  and  his  malignancy 
is  exceeded  only  by  his  success  in  plying  his  frightful  trade. 

Knowledge  is  needed  in  this  fight.  We  know  that  cancer 
always  begins  in  a  small,  localized  area  and  is  curable  if 
treated  before  it  has  time  to  spread  into  inaccessible  parts. 
Its  very  danger  is  its  Insidiousness.  Its  early  sjmiptoms  are 
not  frightening.  Like  a  thief  in  the  night  it  worms  its  way 
into  the  body.  Pain  does  not  accompany  its  early  growth. 
Science  Imows  a  great  deal  about  cancer.  Science  knows 
that  it  is  not  infectious.  Science  knows  that  certain  kinds 
of  irritation  can  cause  cancer  and  that  it  is  not  a  germ  dis- 
ease. Cancer  has  been  described  by  some  as  "cell  develop- 
ment gone  wild." 

In  closing,  I  want  to  quote  from  a  letter  which  I  received ' 
from  Dr.  William  J.  Mayo,  in  which  he  says: 

Ifly  brother.  Dr.  Cberles  H.  Mayo,  and  I,  and  our  a«oclates  In  th« 
clinic  are  very  glad  that  3rou  have  Introduced  this  biU,  the  purposo 
of  which  Is  of  the  greatest  Importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  this  country  and  to  the  world.  Too  much  cannot  be  Mid  in 
favor  of  proper  means  and  measxires  to  learn  the  cause  of  cancer 
and  to  cure  and  prevent  the  disease. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  amended  bill  provides  for  an  annual! 
expenditure  of  $700,000  in  this  great  work.  I  feel  that  we' 
here  this  afternoon  have  made  a  real  contribution  to  those 
noble  scientists  who  have  labored  so  long  and  hard  in  their 
endless  search  for  truth.  If  no  other  major  legislation 
comes  out  of  this  Congress,  we  can  go  home  to  our  pec^le 
and  point  with  pride  to  the  passage  of  this  bill.  The  altars 
of  experiment  can  now  be  warmed  by  the  fuel  which  you 
gentlemen  have  today  provided.    I  thank  you. 


Senator  Louis  Murphy 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  C.  EICHER 

OF  IOWA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26, 1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Lotns  ICnanrr. 
late  a  Senator  from  Iowa 

Mr.  EICHER.  Mr.  Speaker  the  untimely  and  tragic  death 
of  Loins  Murphy,  after  4  years  of  distinguished  service  as 
Iowa's  junior  Senator  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
was  a  loss  of  the  first  magnitude  to  the  State  and  to  the 
Nation.  In  every  public  act  he  had  been  truly  faithful  to 
the  best  interests  of  our  great  State,  whose  people  had  given ; 
him  their  suffrage. 

A  forceful  advocate  of  the  principles  of  government  In. 
which  he  so  firmly  believed,  no  considerations  pers(mal  tO| 
hftniwilf  or  of  political  expediency  ever  swerved  him  f nmi  the 
course  of  his  public  duty. 

Louis  Murpht  carried  with  him  into  his  legislative  work 
the  fresh  viewpoint  that  campaign  contacts  with  his  constit- 
uents ctmvinced  him  was  their  aspiration  and  hope  from  a 
Government  administered  in  the  interest  of  all.  Instoui  of, 
only  a  few  of  the  people  of  oiu-  wonderful  country.  He  knew 
what  still  too  few  public  servants  know,  that  economic  jus- 
tice to  the  great  Middle  West  is  the  essential  steK>ing  stone 
to  that  national  balance  which  must  be  attained  if  we  are . 


.MTfiNDIX  TO  Tfi£  GONG^SSSIONAL  BEOOSD 


vooid  sink  edthoot  a  trace  those  tree  tasMnttc 
{hat  every  jiatrlDtlc  dtlxen  loves. 

Besonrcetul  and  original  in  thought,  facile  la 
and  stout  defender  of  his  own  ccmvlctloiis,  he  was  a 
contrttmtor  to  pHty  and  natfonaa  ceuneOs.  And  yet  he  knew 
another  thing  that  too  lew  peddle  servants  know, 
that  advancement  of  <l>e  peoi^'s  wdiare 
jpedal  hstereils  reqntrea  loyai 
and  iBtdUgent  leaderdrip  and  frequent  cuucuiieuoe  In  eom- 
yiumlae  of  method  tor  the  oommon  good. 

Senator  Ifotrar  died  too  young.  Bot  he  left  hie  imprint 
on  the  pages  ef  <mr  eoaatzy's  fetetery,  reflecttag  ^loalitles  of 
vtateemaashlp.  both  of  head  and  heart,  thact  wtU  be  a  source 
of  proper  pride  ter  his  diUdren  and  his  ehfldten's  cUBdren, 
and  a  cause  for  gratitude  by  all  citizens  who  sinoetely  wasit 
this  riinem—iil  flf  oon  to  funetian  for  and  by  ttD  the 
people. 


Prcadcnt  Favon  L^w-Cost  Honsinc  Le^iglAlMB— 
Home  Should  Act  Now 


EXl^INSION  OF  KJafTARTCS 
HON,  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

OF  NEW  TOKK  \ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Jfoadoy.  Aumut  1. 1937 

ICr.  nsnXB.  llr.  Speaker,  this  congressional  sesskm  is 
nearly  over«  and  If  action  Is  to  be  taken  by  the  House  on  the 
low-cost  hoostng  legldattBB  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  The 
Wagner  bill  was  reported  by  the  Senate  Labor  Committee  on 
July  23  and  is  to  he  acted  upon  in  the  Seiate  today,  acoord- 
ing  to  reports. 

A  similar  bill  has  been  allowed  to  languish  in  committee 
in  ttie  House,  althouith  the  country  is  clamoring  for  tt.  It 
woukl  appear  that  ^thnifgh  the  Senate  is  ready  and  wilUng 
to  support  the  measure,  the  proqpects  for  speedy  enaetmsnt 
In  the  Hoose  axe  not  so  bright.  Ctdomnlsts  Drew  Pearson 
and  Robert  Allen  recently  drew  attrition  to  this  situatian  in 
their  daily  column,  remarking  that  the  taffil  has  had  harder 
sledding  thea  atanost  anjrthlng  (m  the  New  Deal  calendai, 
considertiig  ft  ranks  as  major  Ifgislation.  ISiey  charge  that 
the  author  of  a  iHal  bffl  and  the  aoose  eosponaor  of  the 
Wagner  1^  axe  lecreQy  cooperating  to  kill  ttie  IdH  and  pre- 
vent its  pasnge.  If  this  Is  correct,  the  House  ttkoaHA  cer- 
taizdy  do  eoBietfaiag  about  H. 

The  eooBtry  needs  thts  leglslatfon.  The  BKire  progressive 
European  conntdes  have  long  prince  accepted  as  an  axiom  of 
government  the  XmA  that  ^Imbu  eaa  be  aboMwhwd  only  bgr  the 
liberal  we  of  govemoent  faods.  POr  mangr  years  these 
eouHhries  have  constructed  low-rental  housing  panojectB  to 
replace  stem  areas,  because  they  helieve  that  e&mlnaticm  of 
slums  leads  to  elbniontion  of  exine  and  diseasf 

The  ResideDt  has  repeatetfly  faieiladed  tow-rental  faoushig 
as  an  essentlM  part  of  his  plans  tor  the  more  abundant  life, 
yet  after  4  years  the  Oosagress  has  not  made  any  attempt  to 
enact  into  law  a  permanent  Katian->wide  long-range  hooring 
program. 

We  cannot  afford  to  go  home  aod  f aU  the  peepie  of  thb 
country  br  neg]eeth«  to  act  on  this  measure.  Legislation  on 
this  subject  could  be  enacted  even  with  early  adjoonunent 
prospects  If  there  is  sufficient  desire  to  do  aa. 

Ihe  White  Hoom  is  haeUng  tbe  Wagner  bill  and  I  eioote 
the  following  from  a  letter  just  reoetved  fram 
Roosev^  an  Ols  sidUeet: 


Hon.  A&vns  F, 
B<mm  of 


ner-Sfeeagall 
tIkeUe 


WMtkimgtmm.  D.  GL 
:  Yov  leCfev  of  ms  em 
MU  lias,  of  couiae.  my 


flasBctal  tMgtas  «(  me  taOl 


«f«lw%mbav» 

a  wthftMtciy  •inauuA  wMb  rsgavd  to  thaae  provlitons. 
n  ^  any  tepe  mat  IngMartnii  wlB  \m  em^ad  at  ms 
lam  SMS  you  wa.mBaaias  ■v'posttlon  to 


v«ry 


yoma. 


D. 


Experimental  JUr-Mail  Services 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HARRY  L.  HAINES 

OP  pmmsnrLYAMiA 

In  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Jfendcg.  Aii0iwt  2.  IBM? 

Vr.  HAINES.  Mr.  ^Speaker.  I  rim  in  eupport  of  the  pend- 
ing bill.  H.  R.  7448.  It  provides  tor  experimental  air-mall 
service  to  further  develop  safety,  efficiency,  and  economy  tn 
litetransportatfanof  oormallhyalr.  I  am  certain  that  the 
Nation  approvm  the  great  strides  that  have  been  made  by 
the  Post  Office  Departmoit  during  the  past  4  jears  In  the 
tvansportsMoD  ef  idr  mad  «ad  wiH  appsove  this  proposal 
wMdh  wfM  give  the  Fosmuster  General  authority  to  further 
develop,  itooui^  experhnenthig  with  new  devices  and  new- 
type  idanes.  A  few  Tears  ago  we  spent  almoat  $30 JM^MO 
aiimiany  to  cany  air  mafl.  and  our  recetpts  were  ahoot 
$6.tN)0,000.  or  a  defldt  of  more  than  $14,000,000.  This  next 
jear  air  emU  wtil  aknort  paj  its  war.  even  though  we  have 
added  aimaat  1i;$00  miles  to  the  air-mail  eoap  and  are  ftyins 
millions  of  addltienal  miles.  The  cost  for  the  Hacal  year  will 
be  about  $14.00Q/NI0  and  reoetarts  are  ecpeoted  to  reach  limt 
amount.  Much  credit  is  due  the  artmlnls<.raUve  eaeuuUrm 
under  the  Seosnd  Asawtant  Postmaster  General  for  the  effi- 
ciency In  the  Service.  The  Department  ts  almost  certain 
that^  Utttwe  will  iwt  need  to  give  enepemiyef  subsidy  to 
air-mail  hnea.  Very  few.  If  any.  of  us  bdieved  titfs  weald  be 
poatfble.  bat  It  Is  a  further  evidence  of  the  returning  pros- 
perity of  our  peofde. 

The  bill  before  us  has  for  Its  objective  the  inaugund  of 
feeder  servioes  to  major  operating  fines.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  cities  in  the  Uhlted  States  and  smaller  tomns.  too. 
where  bushaessmen  wiB  hail  with  approval  such  feeder  earr- 
iom  to  the  larger  Hoes  m  as  to  expedite  dett^wry  of  Import- 
ant mall  and  for  wMch  they  axe  wflBng  to  pay  addtttamd 
postage.  Boransfi  they  pay  this  aifclftfcuial 
tbey  are  entitled  to  ttke  eame  servioe  ttiat  me 
to  ttie  haver  dUcs.  TSiere  is  one  seiiloe  In  operallBii  now, 
v^ere  packagm  axe  delivered  to  and  picked  up  Imm  Sie 
graund  ^Aile  the  plane  Is  in  Hlght  at  a  speed  ef  W  te  fOO 
miles  per  hom.  This  servftoe  made  avalable  to  the  Watk 
Office  DepaiLment  wiH  give  the  esiiedlUon  of  xoafl  from  onr 
smaller  «v>i«wnmiti*i«  to  the  terminals  of  tbe  langcr  Snes 
and  despatdsed  with  the  same  speed  that  la  mm  enjered 
by  thoae  who  bewe  avaMabte  the  atr-mafl  hnm  m  ttieir  enm 
cities. 

I  believe  that  1?**«***—  generally  wIQ  aeoept  HUb  aervioe 
and  that  it  wiU  be  mtf-suppatttaig  aknoet  from  tts  begin- 
Btugs. 

This  bin  win  aUso  permit  ttie  Department  to  etpeximent  m 
eoast-to-cemi  ffiidrts  monthly  by  high  speed.  spectaOy 
eimlpiml  atrateephere  piaam.  It  Is  hnportant  thai  we  de 
CUs  for  it  WiU  doubtles  iday  an  important  part  In  the  tortber 
development  of  aviation.  The  bill  will  also  psrmtt 
transpcKt  «f  and  transfer  of  mafl  bulmu 
offices  by  autogyro  typm  of  ^aaes.  We  have 
oOee  bufldhigs  now.  one  ta  Phflartrtphla  and  aaaOMr  hi 
Chicago,  i^0re  autogyro  phmm  can  land  on  tap  ef  thel 
lags.  In  cittas  bke  at.  Louis  and  X«a  i 
this  win  mean  nrach  hecanm  ef  the  diwtance  of  alfports 
frem  post-efllce  hnlMtngs.  This  WMatInn  la  nfrmmry  if 
we  are  to  have  the  piiA-49  eervioe.  far  tiMM 


k^-l^^l/^T^T^ 
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ftm  tte  airports  to  oenbral  potaits  In  tbe  dttet.  Iluivebad 
the  booor  to  voMor  tbit  bm.  and  I  vBut  to  nj  that  I  never 
■poMond  anj  Ml  that  met  with  aa  mueli  faTorable  reaction 
as  this.  Tbe  peofile  of  the  Nation  are  hfroming  aJr-mtoded, 
and  It  seems  to  me  that  tbe  Oovemment  owes  it  to  Its  cttl- 
aens  to  make  sncb  experiments  as  wffl  add  to  safety,  ef- 
fldenej,  and  eoDTenlenca  of  tbe  peoide  ve  represent. 


Sugar  Legislatioii 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

OP  mcmoAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Autmtt  2, 1937 


AADXO  AimHBW  BT  HON.  FRANK  Z.  HOOK.  OF  lOCHXaAN. 

OK  JDLT  39.  1987 


Mr.  SADOWSKL  lir.  Speaker,  under  tbe  leave  to  extend 
my  remazks  in  tbe  Racots  Ijziclude  tbe  following  radio 
address  by  tbe  genUeman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hook]  : 

IsillM  aad  gBBtlcmen  of  tto*  ndio  sudlenoe.  I  want  to  thank  tbe 
fttttrrnl  BroadeuUng  Co.  and  ita  asKtclatad  stationa  Xor  the  prlvl- 
Itga  at  proeantlnt  the  problem  of  sugar  leglaUtlon  to  you  this 


It  bM  bean  my  prtvUega  to  serve  on  the  Oommlttee  on  Agricul- 
ture for  tbe  BOuae  at  Ifaipceeentatlvee  during  tbe  consideraUtm  at 
•agar  ^^g"*****"  nov  pending  before  tbe  Congrsas. 

n  !•  ntber  a  dttfcult  task  to  discuss  completely  all  the  Intricate 
•Bd  tBfoivsd  pvobtems.  boCb  aaitional  and  International,  with 
nocd  to  sogw  Isglatatlon. 

lb  fwglnnlng  any  discuasloii  q<  tbls  vary  important  subject.  X 
baUsvs  ve  should  remember  tbe  messsga  of  our  Prssident.  when 


♦  • 

I! 


Act  baa  been  nseful  and  effective  and  it  Is 
ballaC  tbat  Its  prineiplaa  should  agabi  be  made  effecuve.  I 
llMref ore  rsoonmend  to  tbe  Oongreas  tbe  mactment  of  the  sugar- 
fuota  qfstem  and  Its  neeessary  eoaBptanents.  which  win  restore  the 
epsratlasM  at  the  pctnelplee  on  which  the  Jonee-Oostlgan  Act 


«hls 


I 


and  child  la  the  United  Statea  la  dbwAly 
with  this  Important  cosnmodtty.  Mo  other  food  is  so 
itlal  to  the  weQ-belng  of  the  people  of 
9utn  haa  mora  food  value  for  less  cost 
tha  Amerlean  market.  The  American 
Bublie  fwisiimas  more  sugar  than  la  produced  in  the  continental 
Ubltad  States,  and  thersfore  we  nmst  deal  with  offshore  areas  and 
tarclga  iMWiiililas  Sugar,  therefore,  haa  become  a  subject  of  serious 
■MpmitlaHk  bff^  aatlooally  and  liiteiiiaHonslij 

m  a  OMsaaga  to  Oaagrasa  dated  February  a.  1084.  President  Booee> 
vatt  raoanaMBdad  the  passage  of  sugar  legislation.  Secretary  of 
Agfhiultuta  WbUaea,  te  a  prsas  releaaa^t  that  tbne.  stated: 

dasd  that  domestic  beet  and  cane  pn>- 
win  aoO*  the  ilt—limis  aflset  of  further  price  decUnea 
of  Insular  produetlan  oa  the  domestic  market  la 
throogb  a  definite  rastrletloa  of  tfilpments." 
•alt  waa  the  Jenee  Ooetlgan  Act.  This  law  has  proven  to 
ba  a  nfesBsar  to  tfL  It  lastrtiitsd  the  shipment  of  refined  sugar 
tnm  an  aff-abata  araaa,  tncihirttng  Cuba  and  Hawaii.  axMl  rightly  so^ 
tor  the  protection  of  bofth  labor  and  the  consumer. 

Tbe  BUbooauBtttae  d  the  Oommlttee  on  Agriculture  which  was 
sfiiotntiS  t»  ooaaiaBr  tha  sugar  qnastkm  agrses  with  the  Prsaident 
of  tba  OBliad  Statsa.  Wb  taafava  Ibat  the  principles  of  the  Jonea- 
OostlgaBAet  should  bacoBiynuad.  We  hdd  hearings  and  heaM  thla 
pnblsm  dtaenasad  from  avsry  possible  angle.  Bcpreeentatlvee  of  all 
Mdas  wan  baard.  Aftsr  Ihla  dlsculon  atMl  a  careful  consideration 
at  the  tsathMBf  in  sasciillva  ssaslon  the  subeoamttfese  reported  a 
bllL  Tba  fnU  eoottBlttaa  considHad  the  aubeommittee^  flnd- 
and  wtttk  a  taw  nbangaa  reported  the  bill.  whk:h  is  xww  on  the 


MTsportad  the  screaming  waO  of  the  off- 
heard.    Whan  r  say  off -shon  I  mean  the 


.  which  I  am  unahla  to  understand o-w,.,. 

tha  aid  of  tba  Dvortment  of  the  Ihtertor.  and  Secra- 

. , y  ^00^  1^  ^^  wmsranatlott  of  the  blU  which 

Ivaa  of  tba  paopia.  aftsr  fall  and  tree  oonsld- 

. In  a  raesnt  atataaaant  Mr.  XAaa  aald: 

nna  D^partmsBt  of  tha  Intsrlar  bellevsa  that  no  quota' leglala- 
ttai  atttto ttma  weuM  be  greatfy  pntfttabla  to  tha  enactment  of 
IfeapsovMsM  or  Committee  mat  Ma.  S." 

^!*jy_g*^  y^  '^'^^S?  ^  tfc*.5— »«»**— .  '  wmOA  ptefisr  to 
fc  In  eaet  aooord  with  tbe  TtSSSST^  aad  tba  bW 


Tbe  firtln'f****  consumption  of  sugar  In  the  T^ilted  States  li 
aroroxlmately  six  and  a  half  millions  of  tons.  This  amount  la 
divided  equitably  between  contiziental  beets  and  continental  cane. 
The  offshore  areas,  Cuba,  and  the  balance  to  other  foreign  coun« 
tries.  We  have  continued  the  quoU  system  in  accordance  with 
tbe  President's  message. 

J4st  us  examine  into  this  group  in  far-off  HawaU  that  have  raised 
the  cry  against  the  present  sugar  bill.  Whom  are  they  protecting 
If  their  program  Is  controlled  by  what  is  known  as  the  Big  Five, 
live  great  groups  of  interlocking  corporations,  with  one  man  tha 
preeldent  at  four  of  these  big  combines,  controlling  the  railroads^ 
newspapers,  public  utility,  cattle  ranching,  pineapple  plantatlonsk 
and  almost  all  of  the  gigantic  sugar  plantations.  And  what  hap- 
pened to  them  under  the  Jones-Costigan  Act,  these  well-fed  mo- 
nopolists? They  benefited  to  the  extent  of  more  than  $13323,863 
In  benefit  sugar  paj^ments.  And  now  they  want  to  refine  more 
white  sugar,  not  to  improve  the  conditions  of  labor  in  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  not  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  small  fanner  a 
chance,  but  rather  to  fill  their  own  coffers  with  more  millions  and 
millions  of  sugar  profits. 

I  have  been  Informed  that  on  some  plantations  the  workers 
received  no  money  at  all,  and  are  paid  only  in  script  which  they 
in  turn  present  at  company  grocery  stores  to  pay  their  grocery  bill, 
at  company  drug  stores  to  pay  for  their  families'  medicine  and  to 
company  clothing  stores  to  buy  their  clothing.  At  the  end  of 
the  year,  I  have  been  told,  they  receive  little,  if  any.  real  cash  for 
their  season's  work.  Foot  abused  monopolists  of  Hawaii  I  And 
whom  are  they  hurting?  My  friends,  they  are  hxirting  America's 
WOTklng  men.  I  am  not  interested  in  American  reflnors  as  such, 
but  I  am  interested  In  American  refiners  because  they  employ 
American  iinlon  labor,  because  they  pay  wages  ranging  from  M-65 
per  day  to  $17  per  day.  And  what  has  happened  to  this  labor 
since  we  began  allowing  the  Importation  of  refined  white  sxigar 
from  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Hawaii?  Labor  in  the  refineries  haa 
decreased  from  25,000  to  16.000.  Labor's  pay  roll  in  this  conti- 
nental refining  business  amoimts  to  more  than  $36,000,000  per 
year.    This  pay  roll  sboiild  be  protected. 

In  February  of  this  year  It  was  necessary  for  the  sugar  workers 
of  the  United  States  to  band  together  to  protect  their  Jobs  by 
informing  Congress  of  the  danger  which  confronted  them  if  in- 
creased Importation  of  refined  white  sugar  was  allowed.  This 
group  have  had  as  their  representatives  in  Washington,  Ifr.  Harold  J. 
Bxirke,  a  member  of  the  Weighers  Union,  and  Mr.  Bfichael  Brophy, 
a  member  of  the  Sugar  Samplers  Union.  Working  imder  the  direc- 
tion of  William  Green,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  these  two  men  have  been  carrying  the  load  for  organised 
labOT  in  this  sugar  fight,  and  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  their  effcxta. 
On  April  5  of  this  year,  William  Qreen,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  wrote  to  Hon.  Mabvin  Jonxs,  chairman  of  the 
Bouse  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  said: 

Dkax  Ms.  Joms:  There  is  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Agricultiuv  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937.  which  carries  your  name.  This 
bill  is  of  vital  Interest  to  organized  American  labor,  as  well  as  to 
sgrlculture.  It  purports  to  establish  permanent  sxigar  legislation 
for  the  United  States  by  means  of  a  quota  system  and  direct  fpi'h 
bounties  to  sugarbeet  and  sugarcane  growers. 

As  you  know,  the  Tariff  Acts  of  1923  and  1930  did  not  protect 
labor  connected  with  the  home  refining  industry,  inasmuch  as  a 
tariff  was  not  placed  upon  refined  sugar  as  such.  This  bill  does 
not  remedy  that  fimdamental  defect.  However,  through  the 
mechanism  of  the  quotas  on  refined  sugar.  Congress  can  direct 
that  sugar  imported  from  Cuba  be  Imported  in  a  raw  and  not  In  a 
refined  form.  This  is  equitable  and  In  the  interest  of  American 
labor,  inasmuch  as  It  would  Increase  the  volume  of  continental 
refiners  and,  in  so  doing,  it  would  (a)  give  employment  to  unem- 
ployed men  who  once  worked  In  the  home  sugar  refining  industry 
and  (b)  It  would  increase  the  hours  of  work  done  by  thoee  now 
engaged  in  part  time  in  refining  and  allied  industries. 

By  the  terms  of  the  pending  leglslaUon,  Cuba  will  be  granted 
an  assured  volume  for  her  raw  sugar  in  our  market  throi^^h  tha 
quota  system,  and  at  the  same  time  she  will  obtain  a  preferential 
price  in  our  market.  Smely,  it  Is  in  the  public  interest  that  Con- 
gress can  qxialify  the  preference  it  would  guarantee  Cuba  by 
demanding  that  Cuba  restrict  her  economic  activities  to  that 
wldch  she  is  best  suited — that  is,  the  produclon  of  raw  sugar — ^in 
order  that  American  labor  may  do  the  refining  in  the  United 
States.  An  amendment  to  the  proposed  bill  in  this  regard  would 
in  nowise  be  contrary  to  our  good-neighbor  policy,  inasmuch  as 
It  affords  Cuba  an  adequate  income. 

It  is  my  xmderstandlng  that  imder  the  proposed  bill  there  would 
be  a  continuation  of  the  limitations  placed  upon  any  fxni;her 
Increase  in  the  Importation  of  sugar  in  refined  form  frtxn  our 
Insular  areas— Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Philippine  TffiftT"^*. 
In  no  event  should  these  refined  quotas  be  Increased. 

Mr.  Green  understands  this  problem.  He  knows  the  vital  neces- 
sity of  protecting  the  American  worker  in  continental  indtistry  in 
these  times  of  unemployment. 

On  March  81  of  this  year  Mr.  A.  F.  Whitney,  president  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  instructed  Mr.  J  A.  Farqu- 
hamon.  legislative  representative  of  the  B.  R.  T..  to  do  his  utmost 
•°  P«88  legislation  stopping  the  Importation  of  refined  white  s\igar. 
And  why  was  Mr.  Whitney  interested?  Because  every  year  94.000 
caza  of  suc^rfhd  other  supplies  are  carried  in  and  out  of  the 
oontintaital  refineries.  More  than  $10,000,000  are  paid  to  Amerl- 
MnraUroads  for  this  service.  And  of  this  $10,000,000.  more  than 
lK^m,ow  goes  directly  to  American  labor  employed  on  the  rall- 
!!S?ISL-5*7S***T^**  "*"  brought  in  from  off-shore  areaa  on  tha 
southeast  Atlantic  coast  is  hauled  away  by  cheap  nonunion  truck- 


IB. 

of 


_       1^^  thto  ImpartaMim  of  mfknad  whtta 

bti  rafhwad  wmbs—  wlB  lose  part  of  thstr       .    . 

m  addlt*""  to  tba  watting  from  BawaU.  w  have  heard  tba  cry 
fk«m  Puerto  Woo  for  aquslity  to  treataant  bacMae  ttasy  are  a 
^^tery.  Puwta  Bleo.  where  §804)00,000  waa  apeot  to  1  year  on 
reUef.  Puerto  Bk».  Where  the  wealthy  famOlse  wbo  aonted  a  »»- 
tar  portton  of  the  augar  toduatry  do  not  avaa  bam  to  P«]ran 
Csome  tax.  Tee;  peer  Puerto  Rloo.  where  labor  Meateaa  laaa  tbam. 
•iVday.  IB  my  eattaiaaieo.  Puerto  Rleo  sbeidd  ba  tbe  laA  to 
worry  about  further  and  greater  granta  ttam  tbe  maHHand. 

And  now  ladlea  and  gentlamaca.  amy  1  diaeuss  for  a  few  mo- 
ments tha  angle  af  tba  i^"**'^'^"  oonsumer  aad  hia  poattlon  to  thla 
Muear  picture. 

flUMW  la  oaa  of  the  few  eomsaodltlea.  if  not  tha  only 
momty.  aalUng  today  at  a  price  leas  than  ^be  pria-war 
nftee  d«togl80»-4*.  whloh  period  haa  bees  uaad  by  the 
^t  of  Af^leaMun  as  tba  baaa  period  for  rertaring  tba  poiebaa- 
Ing  power  of  farmers. 

NormaUy  the  oonttoantal  beat  aad  eaae  toduatry  pradiMed  35 
DotxMar  the  aogw  lequlremrents  of  oonttoantal  Btitted  Statea. 
Samaiai.  to  isas.  wban  due  to  adverse  growtog  eoadltlBna.  the 
oonttoental  todostry  ooly  produced  13^  pereent  «f  tha  eoBBuaap- 
tkm  raaummsnta.  wo  warn  at  the  mercy  of  foralgB  Mgar  and  the 
price  ^-rocketed  to  a  high  potat  of  86  cents  per  pound  retalL 

Xhe  iwwiTitlsl  value  of  a  domestic  sugar  toduatry  at  home  aa  a 
part  of  the  ri^***"**  daCenaa.  haa  been  reoogtoasd  by  all  natloos 
in  view  of  their  experiences  during  the  World  W«r.  Senator 
Couaens,  of  Michigan,  wbea  acttog  aa  delegate  to  the  Naval  Con- 
ference to  London  several  years  ago.  was  greatly  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  so  many  foreign  d^egates  came  to  him  to  discuss 
suear  policy,  knowing  that  he  came  from  the  sugar-producing 
Steto  tf  Mltihlgan.  At  a  public  hearing  of  the  Senate  Ftoanoe 
Committee.  Senator  Cousens  dednred  that  slnoe  all  other  nations 
of  the  world  were  developing  a  domestic  sugar  Industry  as  a 
part  of  thetr  nattonal  defense,  he  thought  the  United  States  woold 
be  wise  to  develop  Its  home  todustry. 

In  clos'ng,  It  is  my  (q;>lnlon.  and  the  oplnUm  of  other  mMnbera 
of  the  Commtttee  on  Agriculture,  that  this  bin  la  a  proper,  a 
sensible,  and  an  honest  piece  of  leglslatlan.  We  are  mA  wQItoc 
to  trade  the  American  consumer,  the  Amerl<yi  farmer,  and  Amer- 
lc$jx  labor  fbr  the  bank  account  of  tbe  monopotlats  of  gem-at<Mlded 
Hawaii,  the  Jewd  of  the  Padllc.  Tea.  for  every  dlamraid.  every 
pearl,  every  emendd,  and  every  gem  ttiat  graoea  the  flngcra. 
throata.  »~«  the  gorgeous  gowne  of  the  wives,  datz^tera.  and 
friends  of  the  mnnTTrT*«-»T'  "Wg  five"  iM  wrung  tbe  Mood  and 
sweat  of  some  Amaricaa  worktogman.  Tea.  fbr  every  tax-exempt 
bond  that  la  hdd  by  this  numopoly  many  an  Amerlam  workman  la 
omitulated  to  the  relief  zona.  Tes,  tbe  monopoltotB^  gem- 
studded  Hawaii,  the  Jewel  of  the  PacUlc,  where  the  fbrtwnes  may 
be  measured  to  rusted  and  oussd  dtaner  palls  of  Amerlnan 
irackl^^iaBL  I.  Ssr  one.  aoean  to  proCeot  ABaerleab  labor,  ttie 
American  ftrmsr.  aad  the  AmcrlCHn  consuaiera,  and  am  uawlUtog 
to  trade  what  I  bellave  la  hoaast  leglslatlnn  tha*  vlU  banaftt  tba 
ttDttae  UBMed  Statea  for  the  purpoee  of  beaellttog  a  few  oumop- 
olista  wbo  live  to  oar  toaular  ponsssilosis  and  to  C«b«. 

Mar  I  laanast  that  you  urge  your  C     _ 
to  ass  tbsAr «««»— «^  to  btfmlf  of  tte  rommlttee  bill? 


I  did  BOt 


A  Trip  Thrtmgh  the  Air  to  Bemvda 

EXT^INSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

CV  OBBOOm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESEinrATIVES 
Mondag,  August  2. 1937 


MtnoM  BT  BOM.  loom  ujDiuam, 


Mr.  PXIRCB.  Mr.  Speoter.  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  tbe  Raoon,  I  mdade  the  foUawIng  article  wiitten 
fay  ttie  genUeman  from  T^^y**^  [Mr.  liDstowI: 

llbom  tbe  mdlanapoite  Star  of  9atr  It.  19871 

A  Tht  Thbouoh  vnB  Aa  TO  BantuBA 

(Bf  Hi  1111.1111 1  IIS  II  LoDia  LmuMr) 

Haiftag  bad  tba  booar  aa  dmbvaa  off  the 
of  postal  aff aira,  of 
iiT-lllfrit**^  air-audl  aad  _ 
spprBachad  reeeaOy  wtth  a  cordbd  lavll 
to  be  a  gusat  on  tba  trip  that  had  bean  anaogad  to 
tbls  awtoa  lilatua  MMr  Tcab  and  ■snaxmla,  tba  ttat  lag  of 
trans-Atlantle  route.  I  say  "Vleaaantly  approadied"  baeauM  tbara 
was  a  glamoroua  iqipaai  aasoebded  wttb  tbla  tovttatkm  to  be  a 
psBBwi^iir  on  tba  eporth-atairiBg  fin*  SIgbt  «f  •  aarslBO  that  |M0- 
eatly  wU  aaalbllaU  apaoo  and  btad  two  aonttaaata  bsto  a  dhaae 
union,  although,  tnrtb  to  trtk 


that 


tlM*   I 


Immediately  I  bagaa  eadgettng  my  brato  to 
nlaco^wuil  that  I  bad  a  yOteta  flock  of  prfoi 
besldaa,  as  a  BMBiber  of  the  AppimiHaftsa 
mendoualy  abaorbed  and  w^agrnl  to  eoafersaeea  wblob  made  It 
Improper,  todeed  towwsabis,  aad  fsr  that  amtter  untlblBkable. 
tor  aae  to  be  abaent  troaa  WashtagtoB.  all  of  which  argumenta 
were  toppled  over  like  a  house  of  earda  when  II  was  aotated  out 
that,  due  to  the  awmaesa  of  thla  modern  abr  asrvtoe.  I  need  only 
be  abaent  from  the  Howe  eessloas  1  day.  Bealdea.  It  was  ftother 
pototed  out.  I  waa  the  legMatlve  father  of  traBa-AtlaatIc  air  maS. 
aad  tbe  ooeastoB  wuidd  net  be  complete  witbottt  mo,  sU  of  wbbm 
seemed  to  be  a  very  meaasnt  aad  generoua  way  of  pvtttog  tbe  to- 
vltetloa.  however  far  It  might  be  out  of  tUxBOh.  factually  mafetog. 

WtaaHj  I  broke  down,  and  thoB  the  truto  eame  out  of  wa.  I 
oeitfesaed  to  BiU  MeBvoy.  toe  urbaae  agent  of  Pan  Amerteaa  Alr- 
waya,  Ibe..  ttiat  I  beleagmt  to  the  *%orse  and  buggy"  daya;  that  I 
was  act  cut  out  to  be  a  sky  pilot  and  toat  If  I  pttium  iwd  my  BMittOl 
equillbrltim,  as  I  hqped  to  do,  I  would  never  to  my  Ufe  set  foot 
to  aa  atipUaa.  How  little  did  I  laoagtoe  at  that  mnaaanr  bow 
aooa  Biy  a«iulUtarlum  would  be  overthrown! 

anmc  ar  a  wxra 

lieaawhlle  the  prapooents  of  the  flight  had  been  worfetag  on  ay 
wife,  who,  as  my  partno-  and  helpmate,  had  been  tovlted  to  ao- 
eompany  me.  There  vrere  several  prolonged  telephone  ooaiver- 
sations  with  my  house  and  mvKh  was  said.  It  finally  turned  out 
that  Just  as  Adsm.  the  ftnnuler  of  our  race,  was  sank  by  lira. 
Adam.  I  waa  aunk  by  lln.  Ludlow.  She  tescqpted  me  aad  I  did 
fan.  She  propoBed  to  me  that  If  I  would  go,  Ae  would,  too. 
Could  I.  a  red-Uoodad  man.  toke  such  a  dare?  I  should  my 
not.  However.  I  capitulated  rather  slowly.  I  Insisted  that  we 
put  the  propcaltton  up  to  our  numerous  chUdran  who.  If  any- 
thing went  wrong,  mi^at  suddenly  find  t.bwnselves  bereft  of  par- 
enta.  That  waa  my  last  Une  of  defense,  but  I  took  tbe  count 
when  our  oldest  bom.  anparentZy  voicing  tha  views  of  ocnr  prog- 
eny, remarked: 

"We  doDt  want  either  one  of  you  to  go  without  tha  otbar.  It 
you  both  go  and  get  kffled.  It  wont  be  so  bad." 

So  with  that  comforttog  lusaauranco.  we  decided  to  go. 

At  Jftirt  WMhtogton.  Long  biaad.  we  found  BHistar  mBMaaa.  78 
yaam  young,  panttog  to  gsit  oa  board.  He  Is  a  veteran  aviatar  wbo 
lovea  dcyrtdtog.  Be  used  to  owb  aa  alrfdaaa.  though  be  did  aot 
ebaoflieur  It  hlmartf .  Of  late  yaam  he  haa  aavar  mimert  a  bIpm* 
tog  trip  to  the  big  dippers.  One  of  the  8saator%  fnenda  dsclarad 
facatlouaty  that  "tbe  OaBatnr  baa  a  speaking  aeqaatotaaoa  with 
•very  dood."  Be  and  I  wave  tbe  only  Msatoeis  of  Oragrsas  oa  tba 
trip,  be  liiaaasilliia  tbe  Seaato  and  I  tbe  House, 
young  wife,  wbo  Is  Just  aa  air? 


It  waa  a  JoOy  crowd  of  88  passengers  ttiat  stepped  down  from 
above  Into  tbe  Deiuiuda  CUfiper.  aftsr  the  flartiMglits  had  been 


^ lit  ueiaonagea  had  aald  fareweHs  to  the  ICatloB 

the  microphone,  to  the  party  waa  Judge  E.  Walton  Moot^tte 
erudite  Assistant  Sametary  of  State,  wbo  Is  on  the  sunny  sids  eg  80. 


Wnb  falm  was  his  nieee.  Mba  leuy  MDCandlMi.  a  ..    -_,  . 

aad  cultUTBd  young  woman.  Another  repreesntatlve  of  tteStato 
Department  waa  BIdmid  Sontbgate.  Chief  of  tbe  Piotoeol  Dlyjrtuu. 
Tbe  PepaiUuent  of  Cttnaieroe  was  repreeeated  by  OBI.  J.  Ilnsaro 
JohBaon.  who  Is  to  ebarta  of  air  oommeroe  fbr  that^~— — *  ^ 
tbe  Dapartmant  of  l4ritor  by  Turner  W.  BatUe.  r 
to  the  Secretary;  tba  Department  of  Justloe  by 
Qeneral  Joamih  B.  irtr"*^:  the  TluMury  Departaient  by  Stsphea  B. 
Olbbans.  Aai£rtaat  Secretary  of  tba  Tieaamj.  and  Iba  Post 
Department  by  Second  Aastatant  Poatmaater  General  B 
EteTMHai.  an  aylatkm  aatbartty  and  enthudtoi»  whoas  oBkOal  }ar^ 

aoGoa^tanied  their  bwbaada.    niaWanl  luan  A.  THppa  and  Vlea 
rresldanti  Bobert  O.  XtoMb  aad  lobn  O.  Cooper,  of  Pan 
Alrwaya,  wato  tnmnhmt  «f  tba  party,  alaa  IDa.  Ttlppe 
Thaeh.   After  the  Woiid  War  a  grovq;>  of  Army 
TUfpaandMr.  Tbarb.  gat  tap^tber  aad  org 
Alrwaya.    From  a  slMisaUlag  beginning  it 
largsat  air  imvlgatl^  eooqiaBy  to  tba  world. 

Tba  clipper  staitsd  an  tta  Journey  with  aa  h 
due  to  tbe  obdwacy  of  aig  wtfa  who.  when  aba 


tba  Maw  Tork  botsl  tbe  prevtoua  tog^t  and  aakad  to  sdato  bar 
i«e  aad  weight  aad  my  i«e  aad  w^^t.  dedtood  to  give  ang  to^ 

f  ■■■■■I  a  i  *  —     -^^^— —■"**— ^'—    ^M»   AaH^V^^HM^B^    AAflAffUftlitf    AA    ^Aff   flSAflOM^I 


'T.  am  afraid  tf  I  tall  you  bow 
us  go." 

The  nokesman  of  tha  eompany  langblagly  said  he  would  tak» 
^^%mne^fm  and  would  Isave  that  part  of  the  record  blaak.  Later, 
bowwer,  I  noticed  that  I  waa  grouped  wtth  a  nuBdMr  of  llgbt- 
aalgtils  tottie  sua  ling  arraagementa.  We  wara  an 
tato  seato  for  tbe  takooffiB  and  the  landtog.  At  a 
we  were  free  to  move  about  at  will  aad  there  was  eauaaBt  _ 
back  and  totth  to  tha  oanter  atsis  and  from  sida  to  aMa  at  tba 
plane  during  tbe  tr^. 

OSr  TBB  WAT 


1946 
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eltf  iatte 

from  north  to  Kmth  over  Ifunhattm 

vtow.    To  BM  tta«  aeeae  that  unfolded 

BMP  wbomtjat  In  ntUef  ttao  tnanmm 

tar  lioiWMt  vtth  tko  adgw  o(  the  voMp  q^rlnUod 

-  to  bo  mimotmo  teldfM  ond  flankMl  toy  rlvon 

taaHj  BMffglng  into  tb«  ofwn  mo. 

tiM  giant  uaoBg  How  Tork'a  ikTacnpcn. 


and  baaan  tbo  Jonmoy  of  780  mUoi  over 

to  a  baliht  of  8,800  foot,  and  tbat 

-    thraui^Kmt  tbo  onttn  trip. 

baU  abofo  tha  aurfaca  of  tba 

at  laMk  baU  a  mile  above  tbo 

amtof  banka  of  purest  wbtte. 

moantataaa.    Fretpiently    tbere 

In  tbo  dooda  tbrough  which  we  would  look 

of  tba  vaat  ooean  a  mUa  below.    The  weather 

ttae  vMbOlty  wnawtflad 


X  do  net  know  how  othan  wore  aSOelad.  but  X  wee  awed  beyond 
mj  ««— — *"^  of  bUBfuafa  to  deaarfbe  b^  the  bamenetty  and  the 
Hiajeaty  of  tha  panorama  that  waa  "**"M*«t  before  our  eyes.  My 
tlKNight  tomod  to  tha'flrrt  chapter  of  Oanesla  and  I  said  to  my- 
satf: 

Tn  tha  *«fg«»«"«*w  Qod  enated  the  beavon  and  tba  earth  and 
daitaMm  waaupontha  faea  of  tba  deep. 

"And  God  said:  X«t  tha  waters  under  tba  heaven  be  gathered 
togethar  m  one  place  and  tha  dry  land  appear,  and  it  was  so. 
And  Ood  caOad  &a  dry  land  earth,  and  the  gathering  together 
of  tha  wwlan  Ba  eaUad  aaaa." 

aa  far  aa  ayo  could  sse  In  every  direction,  qnead  the 
Juat  sa  it  came  from  tha  band  of  God.  There 
WW  tbo  deep  dsaerlbed  In  this  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  not  dark 
at  this  tlBM.  Irat  toasti^  and  putting  In  tbo  glonous  sunlight.  To 
my  mhid  what  X  mw  before  me  waa  a  marvelous  and  thrffling 
ilSMMWMhalliBi  of  tha  subUmtty  of  creation.  Reverently.  I  said  to 
mvseif  * 

^  '  can  behold  that  vlsU  and  say  there  Is  no  Godr* 


irtitaTed  fnonsmntlj  (thank  God),  but  they  did  not 

fetkm.    Talk  waa  eairled  on  about  as  easily 

aa  In  a  PuIUnan  eer.    Aa  far  as  tha  senses  oould 

prwBttaaUy  no  motion,  although  we  were  ellp- 

«t  tha  rate  of  100  mllee  an  hour  or  about  2%  mllea 

not  aa  much  motion  as  there  would  be 

In  the  sfiMTOtlisat  train  or  tha  bsat  automobile— Just  a 

in  a  while.    I  looked  at  Banator  McAdoo.  who 

nisre  were  no  rertrletlons  on  smoking  and 

indulged  In  dgarettea,  dgars.  or  pipes,  acoord- 

■•  waa  no  «*'*«"«*g  on  board,  but  at  noon 

wad  from  thermos  contalnera,  tba  ploos 

"whole,  roast,  stuffed,  boned,  frstfi-klllad  baby 

u"    Tba  food  had  bean  pnparsd  and  put  in  tba  oontamsra 


8  booia  10 


my  to  tha  MalM^  tko  ■ 

Tfil8l8MHMP  OBdttt 


Joaa  11.  a  mda  paal  8  p.  B.   Ob 

14,  attm/m  had_BWiiplsHrt  our  atay  in 

oatBC  BffBNida  OB  tha  latum 

QiMM  0/  Jgrwatfa  pnUad  la. 

feotf  looa  41  koon  aoalag  tto 
IB  i  boon  10  ariattioa  ioi  10 


•  wtf^fOfantfaf 

HSfo  la  typMai 

aia  wflltaif  to  aoB- 

iBtho  WOlM  «MB 

a  few  boon  Of 


J.  B.  K  K. 


X  felt  a  Mt  ttiMrous  m  antle^a- 
my  Hoosler  acoant 
r.  and  my  amdaty  grew 


oat 


to  the 


to  ask  BM  to  stand  by. 
Oaaeral'a  wlta.  Lady 
and  alt  by  her  side  at  table. 


ihen  the  Oovaraor  General  and  his  lady 

being  accompanied  by  a  rooalng  fanfare 

it  la  a  load  volee  by  tha  aide  proclaiming  their 

Gasral  walked  with  dow  and  stettiyr 

Into  fha  Tsry  midst  of  fiba  crowd,  hla  face  remaining  per> 

WBtfl  tha  musicians  had  played  the  British  na- 

rtMn  IM  unbant  and  there  were  cordial  Introduo- 

aO  around.    Only  a  military  man  can 

Bs^ttudd.  tha  pteasBt  inenmbent.  who 

1  year  of  hla  8  yaHa*  tear  of  duty  te  Bnrmnda.  la  a 

by  tha 


of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  and  wearing  other  decorations  and  medala 
too  numerous  to  mention.  His  wife.  Lady  Hlldyard.  who  had 
been  assigned  to  my  care,  mrt  white  crepe  and  her  Jewels  were 
lovely.  &»  is  tall  and  handsome  and  I  was  much  Impressed  by 
her  qxieenly  bearli^.  The  Governor  General  also  is  of  most  dla> 
tlngulahed  i4>pearance.  of  tmusual  height  and  dignity,  and  looks 
very  much  like  I  Imagine  a  king  should  look. 

Bet  ladyship  and  I  got  along  splendidly  despite  my  crudity  in 
social  affairs  and  notwltbstanding  the  fact  that  her  British  accent 
and  my  Booster  accent  at  times  had  difficulty  in  getting  together 
on  a  basis  of  mutual  imderstandlng. 

OITLT  OlfS  HITCH  ZH  TALK 

There  was  only  one  hlich  in  our  convermtlon.  which  really 
amounted  to  noUilng.  but  which  at  the  time  caused  me  some 
concern.    We  were  talking  about  the  lovely  islands  at  Bermuda 
and  were  making  satisfactory  headway  when  suddenly  she  said: 
"Mr  hotttjow,  have  you  had  a  bath  since  you  came  to  Bermuda?" 
Was  my  face  red?    For  a  moment  I  was  flabbergasted,  and  then 
I  managed  to  stammer: 
■^ee.  Your  Ladyship.  I  have  had  one  bath." 
Her  next  sentence  lifted  an  awful  load  from  my  mind 
**We  are  very  proud  of  our  bathing  beaches",  she  said.    It  then 
dawned  upon  me  that  she  and  I  were  talking  about  two  different 
matters.    She  was  referring  to  a  bath  in  the  ocean  and  she  wHI 
never  know  that  I  was  referring  to  a  tub  bath  I  had  had  in  my 
hotel  roun  that  aftonoon.    I  learned  afterward  that  Bermudians 
do  not  ask  you  whether  you  have  "gone  in  bathing"  but  whether 
you  have  *aiad  a  bath." 

THXSB  TOASTS  AGAOr 

We  an  toasted  the  king  and  the  President  of  the  TTnited  Statea 
and  saw  to  it  that  various  other  toasts  were  prt^>erly  and  worthily 
bestowed  In  the  very  best  fashion,  in  the  perfcxmance  of  which 
my  wife  and  I  emptied  several  glasses  of  Bermudian  rain  water. 
There  were  plenty  of  substitute  beverages  for  thoee  who  were  not 
partial  to  rain  water.  It  may  be  stated  parenthetically  that  in  Ber- 
muda there  are  no  wells  and  every  citizen  collects  his  water  supply 
from  his  own  roof. 

Then  the  Governor  General  called  on  all  of  us  in  turn  for 
qteeclxes.  Senator  McAooo  led  off  with  a  very  appropriate  and 
scholarly  address  and  Judge  Moore,  of  the  State  Department,  who 
ia  an  inimitable  raconteiir,  followed  with  delicious  stories  and  witty 
remarks  that  brought  uproarioiis  reactions  from  even  the  st<dld 
Britlsheri  who  were  present.    When  it  came  my  tiu*n  I  said: 

"I  never  set  foot  in  an  airplane  until  this  mwnlng,  but  tonight  i 
I  am  an  old  and  seasoned  aviator",  which  was  about  the  way  I 
felt  about  it.  All  of  ua,  Brltlshen  and  Americans,  spoke  seriously 
about  the  *»»«ftTi<T>g  and  importance  of  this  first  airjdana  flight  in 
opening  a  service  that  is  bound  to  bring  dose  together  tha  two 
great  »"g"«>'-T**""g  peoples. 

TOOBS  ovsa  ISLAItoa 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  June  13,  we  were  guests  of  tha  Bermuda 
Oovemmant  on  tours  into  aU  parts  of  the  islands,  and  nothing 
was  left  undone  in  providing  for  our  entertainment  and  comfort. 
Open  earrlagea.  eadi  drawn  by  two  horses,  were  tha  conveyanosa 

Krlded  for  our  use.    AutomobUea  are  forbidden  on  the  islanda  by 
,  and  wlian  one  visual  ims  how  automobilea  would  Jar  with  tha 
primittva  surrouadinfs  that  invest  tlia  islands  with  a  paeuliar  and/ 
bdsaeribabla  etiarm.  ha  fervently  hopes  that  tha  tima  navar  wHl' 
eoma  wlian  motor  traAo  will  be  permitted.    Tba  l»leyala  la  th»> 
aommffli  and  otdlaary  vahlola  of  ooovayaoea  and  avary  Meyola  la  i 
aqulppad  with  a  basket  ia  wliloh  to  oarry  thlngi.   Wa  pamad  nai^ 
ahurwaa  wtaaia  tuaday  BMralaf  aaareisas  were  baiag  bald,  aad  n 
waa  a  aoval  aspwlanea  to  sea  graat  aumban  of  Meydos  pairkod  IB 
fMBt  of  a  flbuieh  adlflot  wltbout  aa  aatonuiMlo  or  ovob  a  oonrlofo 
ia  HfM.   Wa  fouad  ao  povarty  aaywhars  aad  wa  wtn  told  ttooO 
tiMto  10  aol  oao  aomloyaMa  uaaamloyad  psnoa  la  oU  Bwniudo. 
It  la  said  ttMM  la  aot  a  nako  ia  Oa  lalaada  aad.  alnafa  to  mw, 
wo  did  aot  saa  or  snail  a  sla^  Banauda  ooioa.   Wa  wwo  told  m 
Bsf  uda  that  moat  of  tba  Banauda  oaloaa  ooom  from  TOao. 
Tbo  flora  of  Banauda  la  rtsirtlng  la  ita  beauty.   Bvary  badfa  aad 
wall   aad  tbay  are  innumarabla— ia  oovarad  with  beautiful  olaaa- 
dsfo  aad,  aa  wa  waat  about,  our  ayaa  faaatad  oa  fldda  of  llliMb 

bow  twaiw  aaw  zr 

Ifark  Twala,  who  lovad  Bermuda,  said  of  it:  "R  la  tba  blggsst 
small  ;daoa  in  the  world."    There  is  an  impression  of  qiaciousnsm 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  actual  siae  nf  the  Islands  and  of  thairr 
landac^te.    Bermuda  does  not  know  what  a  depression  is,  aa  It 
never  baa  one.    It  is  a  place  of  peace,  sereni^  and  aeeuri^ — aad , 
hardly  any  taxes.    The  government  is  supported  almost  entlraiy 
by  customs  revenues.    There  are  no  factories  and  all  merrhanrtlaa ' 
baa  to  be  Imported  and  to  pay  duties.    There  is  no  begging  be- 
cause poverty  is  nonexistent.    There  is  no  other  place  in  the  world 
Just  like  Bermuda.    The  cIlp-cIop,  clip-clop  of  horses'  hoofs  on 
the  white  coral  roads  is  a  delightful  sound.    Only  males  who  own 
at  least  £00,  or  about  $280  worth  of  land,  can  vote,  eo  that  out  of 
the  30,000  Inhabltanta  only  2.456  have  the  voting  franchise.  1.404 
white  aad  1,063  colored.    A  man  may  vote  if  his  wife  owns  £00 
worth  of  land,  but  hla  wife  cannot.    A  most  pfi^iH^  form  of , 
anOrage,  you  will  si^,  and  yet  it  has  stood  the  teat  of  three 
centurlea  and  haa  mtlsfled  the  Bermudiana  so  wall  that  no  one 
wanta  a  change. 

aauaprioH  ow  as'rusw 
^Wt  wsra  0  boors  and  30  minutes  wi>w»»g  the  nttan  Xrtp  to  Baw 
Vork  from  Bsrmuda,  but  the  30  mlnutee  were  «<«m>mhi'»^«»  in  llyinc 
X«ag  XUaad  to  kill  tlma  whila  a  raoeptkm  and 
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belBg  arranged.  When  we  left  the  flyhig  boat  we  were  fun  «*  •»• 
thuslasm  which  found  vent  in  our  broadcaets  from  the  landing 
port  telling  about  the  beauties  of  Bermuda  and  the  f^oriee  of  «te 
first'  alrplana  liiissunccir  flic^t  to  that  gem  of  the  ocean.  On 
account  of  stiff  head  winds,  our'retum  fli^t  waa  40)4  minutea  of 
flyiog  time  longer  than  the  outgoing  trip.  Three  hundred  mllee 
out  of  New  York  on  the  return  trip  we  literally  ran  around  a 
storm.  President  Trlw**  of  Pan-American  Airwaye  and  X  were 
■tttlng  together  engaged  in  conversation  when  I  obaetvad  tha 
niane  waa  leaving  its  straight  course  and  hanking  to  a  vary 
pr^ounced  d^ree.  It  kept  on  banking  until  it  aeoned  to  me 
it  had  turned  halfway  around.  About  that  ttme  darknam  spread 
over  the  ocean.  I  bei^  to  wonder  whether  I  had  bean  leading  the 
kind  of  life  I  ought  to  have  led.  and  my  amvehenalon  waa  by  no 
meana  quieted  when  Idr.  TTlppe  called  the  pursw  to  him  and  aald: 

"Why  are  they  doing  thU?" 

-Tttmj  were  running  into  a  storm  and  they  are  detourlng  around 
It."  was  the  reply. 

DODcs  TBS  sroaK 

Which  was  the  exact  truth.  In  a  little  while  the  skies  got 
brighter  and  we  resumed  a  straight  course  ahead.  We  had  given 
the  storm  the  go-by.  Storms  on  the  ocean  are  more  or  less 
confined  to  a  local  area.  A  four-motor  airplane  going  100  mllee 
an  hour  can  usually  detour  and  get  by  thmn. 

We  returned  frwn  Bermuda  with  memories  that  will  nevw  be 
forgotten  and  with  more  tangible  effecU  In  the  form  of  souvenir 
gifts  from  the  colonial  government.  As  we  w«e  departing  mes- 
aengen  from  Government  House  (ttie  Governor  General's  reaidenoe) 
placed  in  our  handa  packages  with  notes  reading  as  follows:  ^ 

•This  little  gift  Is  presente.l  to  you  by  the  Bermuda  Govern- 
ment, as  a  memento  of  your  visit  to  Bermuda  on  the  inaugura- 
Uon  of  the  Bermuda-^.  S.  A.  air  servtce."  

My  gift  was  a  de  luxe  book  of  picturea  and  deecrlptlons  of  acenea 
on  the  islands  and  Ifre.  LudloWs  present  was  a  handbag  whoae 
framework  is  the  native  cedar  of  Bermuda.  Not  satisfied  with  all 
of  this  generous  hoqpitaUty  the  Bermvula  Government  sent  a  mea- 
eenger  to  place  In  my  wife's  handa  as  she  was  departing  a  long  box 
t\nmA  ^itth  Bermuda  llliea  and  other  gorgeous  native  flowars. 

JjOBT  1  BAT'a 


The  remainder  of  the  story  sounds  like  aa  Aladdhi's  tale  and 
y«t  it  is  true.  I  flaw  through  the  heavens  mto  another  world.  I 
met  all  the  leading  deniaens  of  that  world  and  spent  asmu^ 
time  as  was  required  to  acquaint  mysdf  with  the  customs  of 
that  other  world  and  to  absorb  with  avid  eyes  the  beauties  of  its 
manifold  attractlooa  and  when  I  came  back  to  my  own  world 
and  returned  to  my  post  of  duty  at  Washington  I  had  been  absent 
Just  1  work  day!  It  is  an  age  of  miradee  and  the  greatest  marvel 
of  all  to  me  is  that  an  ahpUne  starting  from  Hew  York  can  thread 
ita  way  straight  as  an  arrow  780  miles  across  the  sea  aad  land 
on  a  little  speck  of  land  in  mlf^"^*^"  called  Bermuda. 


The  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Act  Should  Be 
Amended  for  the  Protection  of  the  Consmnen  of 
This  Coimtrjr  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

Of  KAMIAi 

IK  THE  BOUSE  OF  BEPRESEMTATIVEi 
TuMdaf,  Angutt  9,  i#l7 

Mr.  RCM  of  KftiiMf.  Ifr.  Speakor,  undor  kftTt  givfn  me 
w  uMoiiBoai  ooEBeDt  of  tho  Hodoo,  I  want  to  eaU  •ttootlOD  of 
ttao  Memten  of  Oonffmi  to  lofitffttkm  thftt  bM  boon  wnif 
oofloeted  tad  omtttod  from  conoiderAtian  hy  this  Oongrooi 
i<ftHt»y  the  7  months  we  have  been  In  session.  We  ha,w 
been  Interested  in  legislation  that  affeets  the  ooonomio  side 
ofUvlng.  We  are  interested  in  hundreds  of  other  leglslattTe 
proposals,  but  have  giTen  praeticaUy  no  attentioo  to  legis- 
lation that  affects  the  b^th  of  the  UO,00O.00Q  people  of 
this  country.  ^  ^ 

I  refer  today  in  particular  to  the  pore  food  and  drug 
legislation  that  is  now  pending  befwe  this  Ooncress,  and 
upon  whldi  pmetically  nothing  has  been  doDo  during  the 

entire  session.  _«^^ 

The  pure  food  and  drug  law  now  tn  f oroe  was  enacted 
by  Congress  in  1906.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  steps  that 
has  been  taken  Xry  Congress  covering  this  laroblem  tn  many 
years.  TWs  law,  after  all,  was  a  compromise  measure,  which 
was  the  best  that  eould  be  put  through  at  that  time  a«slnst 
the  oppoeiUqp  by  the  inAistries  which  were  affected.  These 
industries  were  sure  at  that  time  that  they  wMdd  be  rained 
by  reason  of  its  enactment. 


The  law  was  not  written  by  esperienoed  draftsmen  In  the 
first  place,  but  by  a  gnonp  of  well-intentioned  amatoors  who 
foDowed  the  New  York  law.  Tlie  original  draft  of  the 
Federal  law  was  amended  and  changed  before  tt  was  ever 
seriously  considered  by  Congreos.  Naturally  such  a  law 
did  not  anttffipatft  many  modem  commercial  practloes,  and 
made  no  provision  for  them.  These  omissions  have  offered 
haTy1«'>>r*  to  public  protection.  Many  weaknessss  have 
been  discovered  by  oaf  orcement  officials  in  their  efforts  to 
administer  the  statute,  and  many  defects  have  been  broi«ht 
to  light  by  reason  of  judicial  interpretatluis. 

And  yet.  during  the  31  years  this  measure  pM  been  in 
force,  it  has  been  amended  only  four  times.  In  1813  the 
Sherley  amendment  prohibited  false  and  fraudulent  claims 
on  patent  medicine  labels.  In  1913  ttae  net  weight  act  re- 
quired a  declaration  of  quantity  on  the  labels  of  food  prod- 
ucts. In  1930  the  law  was  amended  to  authorize  a  minimum 
standard  of  quality,  content,  and  fill  of  container  of  canned 
goods.  Then,  in  1934.  there  was  an  amendment  auth(xiz- 
ing  supervision  of  the  production,  packing,  and  labeling  of 

sea  food. 

These  are  the  only  changes  that  have  been  made  in  this 
law  for  more  than  SO  years.  Dining  the  last  4  yeais  espe- 
cially, bills  have  been  pending  before  Congress  that  have 
provided  in  a  large  measure  for  the  constructive  amendment 
and  enforcement  of  this  law.  but  in  every  case  the  measures 
have  either  been  killed  in  the  committee,  or  have  been 
amended  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  their  effectiveness. 

We  have  had  several  bills  introduced  in  the  present  ses- 
sion, one  of  which— the  Copeland  bill— after  severe  emascu- 
lation, passed  the  Senate  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Committee  of  the  House.  I  am  in- 
formed that  it  has  been  subjected  to  such  other  and  further 
revision  and  amendment  by  this  committee,  that  its  passage 
would  be  of  m<ure  harm  to  the  people  of  this  country  than 
any  good  that  could  be  accomplished. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  briefly  some  of  the  principle  de- 
f  ecu  in  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act.  as  it  appears  at  the 
];ve8ent  time: 

In  the  first  place,  the  criminal  penalties  provided  by  thU 
act  are  so  lii^t  that  they  seem  to  be  regarded  by  some  man- 
ufacturers as  license  fees.  For  instance.  Armour  ft  Co.  has 
been  fined  as  little  as  $10  for  shipping  decomposed  poultry. 
There  are  instances  where  the  penalty  has  been  even  less. 
The  courts  are  not  entirely  at  fault.  The  law  itself  Is  not 
sufficiently  strict  in  this  regard. 

The  pKMont  law  should  provide  a  more  definite  and  eon- 
etuslvo  dtflntt1i*r  lor  "drugs."  The  present  doflnft.lan  for 
the  term  "druf^  falls  to  cover  drugs  invented  to  attar  tha 
•tructun  or  fonetifla  of  ttao  body,  as  wOU  as  ttaoio  Intended 
for  rtlagniTttlf  uif.  Iht  JftW  does  not  eorv  ttaerapgutlc  or 
dlafnostic  devloei* 

Conattos  an  not  eovwed  by  ttao  law,  alttaoagb  tydaih 
dyw,  hair  dyca,  taatar  tonles,  hair  ranoTsa,  aad  tfda  bleactaaa 

are  often  dangerous  to  ttao  nser.   The  Ingiadlntf  of  cog- 
moUca  tfMUld  bo  Ustod  In  ttartr  ynnwiitong  on  ttaa  labsL  _ 

Itio  iMiscint  Uw  itaould  ba  changad  to  zaqfuire  ttaat  prod- 
ucts sold  under  names  reoognlaed  by  ttao  Tteltad  Btatea 
Pharmaoopoia  or  National  Parmulary.  which  vary  from  the 
ffl^Mmi  standard  of  strmth.  should  state  drflnttdy  taow 
they  vary.    No  variation  in  the  Quality  oar  purity  staoold  be 

peimitted. 

The  provision  lekUlng  to  the  adulteration  of  drugs  ataonid 
be  corrected,  so  as  to  control  drugs  whkh  may  be  dangerous, 
even  when  used  according  to  directkms.  TUs  tfiould  be 
done  in  order  to  safeguard  the  public  from  unsafe  prepara- 
tions. f»i«*  as  dinitzophenol  used  as  a  reducing  agent,  or 
fln5.h/n.ii>n  In  rheumatism  remedies— both  of  wtakh  are 
dangerous  when  used  by  amatrars. 

The  stM***^  of  metalUe  trlnkeU  to  oonf eetlonexy.  nsuaSy 
oonsumed  by  children,  shook!  be  forbidden. 

Legal  standard  of  Identity  should  be  laovlded  in  the 
enforcement  of  meaawea  afleeyng  tiie  adnHwatfcm  of  fboda. 

m  an  eases,  llnea  aad  priaon  aimtenw  sbonld  foOew  tha 
convtetton  for  fate  advcKtWnf.  lost  tha  aana  aa  thsy  do  in 
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the  tItikMan  of  ottier  prortotom.  Ikilunctioii  proceedings 
ten  too  vook  to  pfovide  way  real  protection  for  the  consumer. 
Ibe  law  rfwuld  be  extended  to  cover  advertising;,  lime 
rtioold  be  proper  procedure  tor  tbe  control  of  false  advertls- 
tnf  through  iiTf*~— .  newspapers,  and  other  soorces.  It 
appears  that  advertising  has  not  heretof  ore  come  directly 
within  the  jurls^etlon  of  tbe  act.  Advertising  Is  an  exten- 
sion of  the  labd.  The  same  questkms  arise  in  dealing  with 
false  advertising  as  are  taivolved  In  determlnlhg  the  adulter- 
ation of  a  prodnet  and  the  falsity  of  its  lalieL  Umbo  qiues- 
tloDS  Involve  three  offenses— adulteration,  mlstaranding.  and 
false  advertising.  They  are  intimately  interwoven  and 
should  not  permit  of  separate  treatment  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law. 

These,  together  with  other  suggestions  that  have  been 
stdmiitted  to  this  Oongress,  should  be  followed  in  consider- 
tng  amendments  to  the  present  law.  Purihermore,  the 
umatlcsn  Involving  advertising  and  labeling  of  goods  should 
be  under  the  control  of  the  Pure  Pood  and  Drug  Division 
of  tbe  Dqwulaient  of  Agriculture.  This  Division  was  set  up 
to  enforce  the  adulteration  and  misbranding  provisions  of 
the  Psderal  Pood  and  Drug  Act  for  the  benefit  of  con- 
sumers.   While  it  is  true  that  the  interest  of  the  honest 

lofieturer  is  ultimately  Identical  with  that  of  the  con- 
r.  the  weUiare  of  the  consumer  should  be  of  primuy 
boncem  under  this  law. 

Tbere  should  not  be  a  division  of  responsibility  between 
the  Pure  Pood  and  Drug  Administratian  and  that  of  tbe 
IMsral  Ttade  CommlBBlon.  The  Psderal  Ttade  Commission 
was  iTf^frTHiTi  for  the  purpose  of  pgeventliig  unfair  com- 
petttlon  among  bminMs  organtmtlons  and  to  prevent  a 
BMoopoly  in  trade.  II  was  Intended,  when  the  pure  food 
•ad  drug  bin  was  drawn,  that  the  regulation  and  enf  orce- 

it  of  the  act*  tosoftt  as  adulteration  and  misbranding 
eoneemed;  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  Pure 
Food  and  Drug  Administratian.  If  the  Oommisslan  and  the 
Admhiistiatlan  are  peradtted  to  deal  with  the  same  subject, 
there  is  too  maA  HkeMhnod  that  the  ruling  of  one  agency 
might  nnQlty  the  mUng  of  tbe  other.  Purthermore.  it  is 
mmh  mere  eSsetlve  to  bold  one  agency  absoluttiy  reown- 
■itaie  for  tbe  administration  of  the  measures  that  come  under 
ItseontroL 

As  I  have  previously  suggested,  the  Pure  Pood  and  Drug 
Adbnlnlstratlan  can  eonduet  enf oroement  activities  in  these 
highly  t^»*«»««^i  flekta,  becnnse  it  has  available  at  an  times 
experts  upon  whom  it  can  rely  for  factual  information  and 
*■*»*■**—'  advlee.  Tbe  records  diow  that  the  Administration 
has  ben  cStoettve,  even  though  tt  has  been  limited  in  its 


The  "aelM  and  desist"  method  of  law  enforcement  is  not 
elltoettve  hk  the  protection  of  the  pubUe  tram  false  advertis- 
ing. Clvfl  prooeedingii  such  as  injunctions,  are  not  eifec- 
Itfe.  We  dkoold  give  the  accused  a  fair  triaL  If  innocent 
be  tfioidd  be  released.  If  guilty,  we  duNdd  make  the  pun- 
<■■>■*—«*  botik  sore,  sofBdent,  and  effective. 

Z  would  Uke  to  direct  your  attentkm  to  a  treatise  by  Ruth 
deftdtest  I«mli.  on  the  truth  about  food  and  drugs,  in  her 
book  entitled  "Amerlean  f^**^^^*^  of  Bonrars."  This  bock 
gtw  a  eoavnbenslve  study  of  tbe  Pood  and  Drug  Act.  and 
gtm  many  gtaiUlm  r"^^T^^  of  the  violatian  of  the  spirit 
and  tatantiQB  of  tbts  hnr. 

Z  tef*  eaUsd  your  attention  to  some  of  tbe  more  im- 
portant uivnktam  UMit  Z  beUeve  should  be  inehaded  in  a 
MO  to  amend  ^le  l^ood  and  Drug  Act  and  make  it  really 
worth  irtklle^  lUsieit  maaufkctarers  and  honest  dealers 
bava  nottalBg  to  tmx  by  such  Vgislatinin  They  should 
Civer  It  TlswuMliiirii  that  want  to  protect  theb*  readers 
fraa  false  and  ■«H««»«*w»»f  advertisements  Aould  support 
IMP  liildatlan.  Thda  Is  legtaiatten  that  is  not  poUtlcaL  It 
ii  Bit  ieetlOBBL  It  is  legislation  that  is  for  tbe  best  inter- 
ertaefaB  the  people.  It  does  not  even  create  a  new  bnrean 
or  board,  n  la  Isglslatlrsi  that  has  the  urgent  support  of 
■nSor  petttkal  parties.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Pres- 
bad  tbiB  teglKlafiwi  on  bis  "mus^  Ust  4  years  ago. 
to  meet  the  Immeaate  needs  and  the  proteo- 


tion  of  the  consuming  public  have  been  pending  In  this 
Oongress  for  4  years. 

Let  this  House  not  be  influenced  by  selfish  influences  and 
powerful  interests.  This  House  should  pass  a  real,  honest, 
constructive,  enforceable  pure  food  and  drug  bill— having  in 
mind  the  130,000,000  American  consumers  of  this  country 
who  are  looking  to  this  Congress  for  protection  against 
those  influences  which  would  put  their  economic  gain  above 
the  welfare  of  the  peoide  of  their  land. 

Members  of  Congress,  I  believe  this  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  obligations  we  have  to  assume.  It  Is  a  responsi- 
bility that  we  should  discharge  to  the  very  best  of  our 
ability.  To  meet  this  responsibility  it  is  for  us  to  pass  a 
fair  and  effective  pure  food  and  drug  act  during  the  present 
session  of  Congress. 


Council  of  State  Goyemments,  House  Joint 
Resolution  448 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CAUFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Aufftut  3,  1937 

Mr.  VOORHIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  quesUon  of  States* 
rights  is  as  old  as  white  settlement  in  North  America.  No 
question  in  all  our  national  life  has  caused  more  bitterness 
and  misunderstanding,  or  gotten  in  the  way  of  more  attempts 
to  make  social  progress.  But  there  are  very  few  Americans 
who  fail  to  recognize  the  Importance  of  preserving  a  healthy 
degree  of  local  self-government,  and  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple, of  course,  have  a  positive  fear  of  the  continuing  growth 
of  Federal  power. 

As  more  and  more  problems  become  clearly  interstate  or 
national  in  scope,  we  face  again  this  old  question  of  the 
future  of  our  State  governments.  How  can  the  Intricate 
Nation-wide  problems  of  public  health,  crime  ix^ventlon, 
conservation  of  boH  and  water,  flood  control,  highvray  safety, 
old  age  pensions  and  social  security,  fair  labor  standards, 
and  many  more  be  met  and  dealt  with  effectively  unless  more 
and  more  power  is  given  the  Federal  Oovemment? 

The  answer  is  that  continued  encroachment  by  Federal 
powers  upon  fields  formerly  occupied  by  the  States  is  inevi- 
table unless  the  States  can  work  out  plans  for  coordinated 
and  cooperative  action  between  them. 

Hence,  the  Coimcll  of  State  Governments  has  been  formed, 
which  seems  to  offer  hope  not  only  of  bringing  about  such 
cooperation  between  the  States  but  also  of  giving  invaluable 
assistance  in  the  effective  carrying  out  of  Federal  measures. 

TWO  OPFOSXMQ  TUMSB  IN  COVBUOfSNT 

Two  important  trends  in  government  during  recent  decades 
have  been  the  steady  increase  in  Government  activity  gen- 
erally, and  the  tendency  of  the  Federal  Government  to  take 
over  more  and  more  of  these  functions  from  the  States,  and 
of  the  States  to  centralize  control  over  activities  formerly 
peif  armed  by  local  units. 

Out  of  this  8ituati(Ri  have  come  the  movements  toward 
'Tionie  rule"  for  cities  and  counties  and  the  cry  for  the 
preservation  of  "States'  rights." 

Until  very  recently  no  effort  had  been  made  to  improve 
the  competttice  of  State  governments  to  handle  problems 
affecting  two  or  more  States.  The  State  governments  were 
handicapped  in  dealing  with  these  problems  as  well  as  purely 
intrastate  matters  by  two  important  factors: 

(a)  A  lack  of  satisfactory  research  and  Information  serv- 
ices, particularly  for  the  assistance  of  legislatcnrs  In  dealing 
with  complex  economic  problems. 

(b)  The  absence  of  any  permanent  agencies  for  coopera- 
tion between  States  tn  meeting  mutual  problems  and  for 
the  coordination  of  the  activities  of  two  or  more  States  with 
each  other  and  with  departments  of  the  Federal  Government. 
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It  was  to  meet  these  needs  that  the  Oouncil  of  State  Qof- 
ments  was  organised. 

The  Council  of  State  Governments  is  a  part  at  tbe  gov- 
ernmental structure  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  Joint 
agency  created  l>y  S5  State  governments.  By  legislative 
action  each  of  these  States  has  established  a  commission 
on  Interstate  cooperation  no  perfect  the  participation^ 
the  State  as  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State  Oovem- 
ments."  Twenty-nine  of  these  States  have  enacted  statutes 
in  this  connection  dfclaring  the  council  to  be  *^  Joint 
governmental  agency  of  this  State  and  other  States  cooper- 
ating throu^  it."  The  council  has  no  individual  members. 
Xach  of  the  members  is  a  State  government.  It  is  main- 
tained partly  by  ainaropriations  of  various  States.  Its  ar- 
ticles of  association  provide  that  eadi  State  wlildi  con- 
tributes its  quota  to  the  support  of  the  council  shaU  be 
entitled  to  i4>polnt  a  member  of  the  board  of  managers 
of  the  oocmdl. 

The  Coundl  began  the  year  1937  with  17  States  as  mem- 
bers— 10  of  these  were  permanent  members,  which  had 
oiacted  statutes  to  perfect  their  participation  in  the  Coun- 
cil and  to  estaldi^  commissions  on  interstate  cooperation. 

During  the  sfffJ^n^^T  of  1937  the  permanent  State  mem- 
bendiip  in  the  Council  was  Increased  fran  10  to  29  States. 
Six  additiraial  States  have  established  cooperation  com- 
missions by  joint  resolution,  so  that  nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  States  have  officially  recognised  the  Council  of  State 
Governments  and  are  equipped  in  one  v^ay  or  another  to 
cooperate  through  it.  Model  bins  to  provide  fbr  participa- 
tion were  introduced  and  went  through  Various  partial 
stages  of  enactment  in  12  of  Uie  13  States  not  yet  officially 
affiliated— the  other  1  State  legislature  was  not  in  session. 

As  a  further  indication  of  the  growth  of  this  movement 
for  interstate  oooporation  and  the  importance  of  this  Joint 
agency  of  the  States,  2M  official  delegates  were  sent  by 
the  legislatures  and  Governors  of  45  States  to  the  Third 
General  4«p«>mMy  of  the  Council  in  Washington.  D.  C.  dur- 
ing January  1937.  At  this  natixmal  conference  proposals 
for  uniform  State  action  cm  crime  contrt^  taxation,  con- 
servation, and  social  security  were  discussed  and  adopted, 
with  resolutions  for  State  action.  These  proposals  were 
introduced  into  the  various  State  legislatures  by  the  dde- 
gates  upon  their  return  from  the  meeting  and  many  of 
them  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  statutes  to  carry  oitt  the 
recommendations.  

WUBK  nr  TBI  UUUMUIL 

The  Council  of  State  Governments  is  primarily  concerned 
with  those  governmental  proUems  over  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  no  Jurisdiction,  but  which  are  intmstate  in 
character.  It  se^s  to  devdop  better  coonUnation  and  naore 
active  cooperation  between  groups  of  States  in  the  various 
regions  of  the  United  States  and  also  among  the  48  States  as 
a  whtikB,  It  also  se^s  to  bring  the  State  governments  into 
better  adjustment  with  the  Federal  Government  and  with 
county  and  city  governments. 

The  oouncil  has  no  mandatary  powers  to  compel  State 
action  on  any  subject.  It  establishes  and  maintains  the 
machbieiT  through  which  State  legislators,  administrators, 
and  executives  may  ccmf er  and  agree  upon  uniform  or  re- 
ciprocal iiieswiiiffi  for  the  solution  of  mutual  problems  when- 
ever they  wish.  The  council  encourages  this  type  of  con- 
ference and  agreement. 


To  summarize-,  the  Council  of  State  Governments  is  cre- 
ated by  statutes  of  the  States.  It  Is  directed  by  govern- 
mental officials  acting  in  governmental  capacities.  It  is 
concerned  exclusively  wiUi  governmental  attain.  Its 
financing  is  contributed  to  by  governmental  aMVUprlations 
made  by  Ifgiwlattve  action. 

A  structural  picture  of  the  council  first  mebides  the  Indl- 
vldual  commissions  on  interstate  cooperation.  In  general 
these  comprtse  five  members  from  the  State  senate,  five  mem- 
bers from  the  State  assembly,  axkd  five  mfmbfrri  from  tbe 


admlnistrattve  teniee.    Tbe  form  is 

State  to  State  in  order  to  gain  the  "**'^**"*"  of  ooopenitinn. 
The  matter  of  importance  is  to  have  dwignatwl  an  official 
agency  to  each  State  to  cooperate  with  simibur  agencies  In 

^^fy«ir  otstcn. 


An  expoimental  district  secretariat  has  been  estabHsbfd  tai 
Ikm  York  to  assist  the  oommisstons  on  interstate  cooperation 
from  New  York.  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  Tbto  dlBtitet 
office  has  proved  remarkably  suocessfuL 

Dm  oouncil  has  been  designated  tbe  official  research  agency 
by,  «Dd  peilbrms  dearing-house  services  for,  the  Govemonf 
Conference,  the  Amwiran  Legislators'  Association,  the  Na- 
tional AssodatArm  of  Attorneys  General,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Secretaries  of  State. 

To  fartMtatit  consideration  and  negotiation  of  spedattfeed 
subjects  the  council  of  State  governments  has  wganiaed  along 
regional  and  national  lines:  The  Interstate  Commission  on 
Conflicting  Taxation,  the  Interstate  Commissian  cm  Social 
Security,  the  Interstate  Commission  on  Crime,  the  interstate 
Commission  on  the  Delaware  River  Basin,  and  tbe  Tax 
Revision  CoimclL 


The  wort:  of  the  Oouncil  of  State  Governments  can  best  be 
Illustrated  by  a  description  of  one  of  its  most  active  affiliated 
agencies,  the  Interstate  Commission  on  Crime.  The  members 
of  the  commission  are  mipointed  in  emttt  State  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  State  OommisBlon  on  Interstate  Oooperatton.  and 
hi  States  where  no  such  commission  has  been  organised,  by 
the  Governor.  Cooperating  with  the  oommissiona  on  unifonn 
State  laws,  with  the  American  Bar  Assodatian.  and  with  lead- 
ing colleges  of  law,  this  commission  prepared  four  unifonn 
laws  to  facilitate  Interstate  cooperation  in  tbe  control  of 
crime.  These  MUs  provide  for  fredi  pursuit  of  criminals 
across  State  lines,  extradition,  attendance  of  out-of-State 
vrltnesses,  and  supervision  of  parolees.  The  commission  has 
gone  on  to  study  tbe  problem  of  control  and  regulation  of  fire- 
arms, crime  prevention  generally,  the  Schwartadcopf  method 
of  identiflcation  of  criminals  by  sound  motion  pictures,  and 
motCR'-vdilcle  identification.  The  practical  effect  of  this 
commission's  woric  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  all  of  its  four 
modd  crime  bills  have  been  passed  by  at  least  19  States  and 
that  at  Ieast.25  States  have  passed  one  or  more  of  them. 

Another  phase  of  the  couneills  work  Is  tnrttpatert  by 
regional  conferences  on  special  subjects.  The  New  York 
Commission  on  Interstate  Co(q;ieration  and  the  regional 
secretariat  of  the  oouncil  have  conducted  oonfoenoes  with 
representatives  of  nelghborfng  States  on  a  wide  variety  of 
projects  for  interstate  cooperation.  The  problems  indnde 
Ufl^way  safety,  crime,  paries,  sodal  security.  WNMUiaUon. 
tHTatlon.  labor,  water  resources,  milk  control  and  agricul- 
ture, transient  relief  and  settlement  laws,  real- 
yy^wf«nHnt>  liQuoT  contTol,  Inwiranoe  and  banlrtng 


As  a  result  of  tbe  two  regional  oonfereneea  on  bttfaway 
safety  sponsored  by  the  New  Yoric  nisiiiii1a*in  and  par- 
ticipated in  by  representatives  of  nine  States  and  nomer- 
ous  agencies  nf  the  Federal  Goivemment,  a  broad  program 
of  uniform  State  laws  and  redprooal  praotloss  was  agreed 
upon.  The  conferences  endorsed  highway  safety  blDs  pro- 
viding for  reciprocal  leportlug  of  automobile  ancldmtt. 
compulsory  instruction  of  highway  safety  In  the  aobools. 
and  periodic  Inspection  of  motor  rdiides.  These  zeeonH 
wf^M»y^^iinn*  ^pere  prepared  for  introdnrtmn  Into  Stale  legis- 
latures. Two  of  the  three  legidattve  proposals  became  law 
in  two  or  more  States  this  year.  In  addition,  the  confer- 
ence ffliflT'*'""*"*?  approved  a  reedntlon  pravkUng  for  tbe 
estatdishment  of  an  advisory  committee  to  cooperate  wttb 
the  Coundl  of  State  Governments  in  oondnettng  » 
rdating  to  rndfonn  legislation  applying  to  ^ 

ThroutfH  the  aaslstanoe  of  ttie  Cooncfl  of  

ments,  the  States  of  Niew  Jersey  and  Vmt  Toek  reaebed 
an  agreement  this  year  on  tbe  FsUsadea 
and  there  Is  now  btf ore  Congresi  f«r  lla 


IfSO 
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MiOMciM  ft  puk  eooHiact  which  has  miready  been  approved 
hr  thtm  two  Btatea.  Stmllarly,  agendet  of  the  council  have 
■Bade  an  impreatva  itart  toward  the  aotatkm  of  theproUem 
d  the  polhrtiffn  d  the  Delaware  River  and  the  related  ques- 
tlooe  ai  water  diatrUmtion  and  recreational  areas  In  the  basin 
of  that  river.  One  could  continue  indeflnltelj  diacussing 
i'n^'r"—  of  effective  cooperation  between  State  govern- 
ments and  between  States  and  the  IWeral  Govenunent 
9oaaared  taj  the  council. 

BBiATKnr  «o  noBBBM.  eoviaanaaiT 

TlM  eoancU  has  abreadj  extended  valuable  aid  to  various 
departmeots  of  the  PBderal  Qovemment.  Its  possibilities  in 
winking  out  problems  of  flood  control,  transiency,  taxation, 
■odal  security,  fair  labOT  standards,  and  many  other  matters 
nam  pnaitng  upon  Congress  are  almost  unlimited. 

Slnee  these  and  many  other  things  of  national  concern 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  legislatiOD  by  Congress  and 
for  which  funds  have  been  appropriated  require  State  co- 
opsratlOD  for  their  socoessful  execution,  it  is  certain  that  the 
eouneU  can  be  of  increasingly  great  usefulness  to  Congress 
and  to  the  agencies  of  the  Faderal  Qovemment. 


Tbm  above  are  Uie  reasons  for  the  introduction  of  two 
identleal  joint  resolutions,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  182,  by 
SMMlor  lA  Poixim,  and  House  Joint  Resolution  448.  by  Mr. 
Vooama.  These  joint  resolntions  provide,  bri'^fly,  for  recog- 
nttkm  by  the  Oongrcas  of  the  Council  of  State  Oovemments 
as  a  proper  agency  for  the  advancement  of  cooperation  be- 
tweetilhe  States  and  with  the  Federal  Qovemment  One 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  is  anthoriaed  to  be  ap- 
propctetsd  to  advance  the  work  of  Interstate  cooperation 
on  condition  that  an  flndtngs  of  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
diaU  be  made  available  to  Congress  and  to  the 


The  Mohawk  Valley  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  T.  BERNARD 

or  MINMBOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

rvesdoy.  August  3,  1937 


or  IBB  MATKMIAL  LABC»  BOARD 


llr.  Speaker,  hi  its  decision  in  the 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
the  events  of  the  strflce  of  Remington-Rand 
in  the  «rlng  of  1834.  coDtahss  this  description  of 
Mohawk  Valley  plan. 
ViM  Mehwrk  VaOeir  plan  was  first  tried  out  during  the 
*^  "  -     -  ->  "in  breaking   the 

tnm  «he  Labor  Board  dedsion: 

ehrtetenlng  tbls 

•nd  proudly  offering  It 

at  Musatac- 


of  that  organtatioa  which  oon- 
iitB  t*  num.  whUe  avoldhig  inter- 
to  oatUiM  the  atmpm  so  that  the 
"fonaula"  esa  be  man  maOj  teOowed.  We  npeet  thle  tecimlqae 
ef  eMketaMltliig.  hitwpolaiUng  our  mtetpretetlana: 

1.  Whm  a  eMke  Is  threetened.  labd  the  tmkm  leaden  aa  "agi- 
taton"  to  (llMisaw  thMS  with  the  pOblle  and  their  own  f oilowers. 
In  the  pleat,  aaadue*  a  iteeed  balloiUBg  under  the  diraettan  of 
ftteoMa  la  an  wMnapi  to  aaeertala  the  strength  of  the  vaakm 
attd  te  Beh*  poartUe  mlaeiaeeiiUaliiai  oC  the  atilken  as  a  ainaU 

tbm  majority.    At  the  lame 

and  the  actmtlee  q(  "mtertrmartee'',  each  pcopa«anda 

tts  ISMMa  InTolTed  In  the  strtke  eo  that  the 

%»  he  BHattng  arhltrary  dwmanrt^  and  the  real 

_     <"•  wpiajei's  tafueal  to  hatfala  eoUeeltv^.  are 

onucunently  with  theaa  tuofm,  by  eaertlng  **^'«*««»«<#t 

ihroagh  threata  to  move  the  plant,  allna  the  t»»miOT»tt>i 


memben  of  the  community  Into  a  cohesive  group  oppoeed  to  the 
strike.  Xndxide  In  this  group,  usually  designated  a  "Cltteene 
Committee",  representatives  of  the  bankers,  real-estate  owneie. 
and  businessmen,  1.  e.,  those  most  sensitive  to  any  threat  of 
removal  of  the  plant  because  of  Its  effect  upon  property  valueft 
and  piirchaslng  power  flowing  from  payrolls. 

a.  When  the  strike  Is  caUed  raise  high  the  banner  of  'Taw  and 
order",  thereby  causing  the  community  to  mass  legal  and  police 
weepons  against  a  wholly  Imagined  violence  and  to  forget  that 
thoee  of  Its  members  who  are  employees  have  equal  rights  with 
the  other  members  of  the  community. 

3.  <^  a  "mass  meeting"  of  the  citizens  to  coordinate  public 
sentiment  against  the  strike  and  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the 
Citizens'  Committee,  which  organization,  thus  supported,  will 
both  aid  the  employer  in  exerting  pressure  upon  the  local  au- 
thorities and  itself  sponsor  vigilante  activities. 

4.  Bring  about  the  formation  of  a  large  armed  police  force  to 
Intimidate  the  strikers  and  to  exert  a  psychological  effect  upon 
the  citizens.  This  force  Is  built  up  by  utilizing  local  police. 
State  police  If  the  Governor  cooperates,  vigilantes,  and  special 
deputies,  the  deputies  being  chosen,  if  possible,  from  other  neigh- 
borhoods, so  that  there  will  be  no  personal  relationehips  to  In- 
duce sympathy  for  the  strikers.  Coach  the  deputies  and 
vigilantes  on  the  law  of  unlawful  assembly,  inciting  to  riot. 
dieorderly  conduct,  etc.,  so  that,  unhampered  by  any  thought  that 
the  strikers  may  also  possess  some  rights,  they  will  be  ready  and 
anxious  to  use  their  newly  acquired  authority  to  the  limit. 

6.  And  perhaps  most  important,  heighten  the  demoralizing  effect 
of  the  above  measxires — all  designed  to  convince  the  strikers  that 
their  cause  is  hopeless — by  a  "back  to  work"  movement,  operated 
by  a  puppet  association  of  so-called  "loyal  employees"  secretly 
organized  by  the  employer.  Have  this  association  wage  a  publicity 
campaign  in  its  own  name  and  coordinate  such  campaign  with  the 
work  of  the  "missionaries"  circulating  among  the  strikers  and 
visiting  their  homes.  This  "back  to  work"  movement  has  theee 
results:  It  causes  the  public  to  believe  that  the  strikers  are  In  the 
minority  and  that  moet  of  the  employees  desire  to  return  to  work. 
thereby  winning  sympathy  for  the  employer  and  an  endorsement 
of  his  activities  to  such  an  extent  that  the  public  Is  willing  to 
pay  the  htige  coets,  direct  and  indirect,  resulting  from  the  heavy 
forces  of  police.  This  "back  to  work"  movement  also  enables  the 
employer,  when  the  plant  Is  later  opened,  to  cqierate  it  with  strike- 
breakers if  necessary  and  to  continue  to  refuse  to  bargain  ooUeo- 
tlvely  with  the  strikers.  In  addition,  the  "back  to  work"  movement 
permits  the  employer  to  keep  a  constant  check  on  the  strength  at 
the  union  through  the  number  of  applications  received  from  em- 

gloyees  ready  to  break  ranks  and  return  to  work,  such  number 
elng  kept  secret  from  the  public  said  the  other  employees,  so 
that  the  doubts  and  fears  created  by  such  secrecy  will  In  turn 
Induce  still  others  to  make  applications. 

6.  When  a  suffldent  number  of  applications  are  on  hand,  fix  a 
date  for  an  opening  of  the  plant  through  the  device  of  having 
such  opening  requested  by  the  "back  to  work"  association.  To- 
gether with  the  citizens'  committee,  prepare  for  such  (^Mnlng 
by  making  provision  for  a  peak  army  of  police  by  roping  off  the 
areas  surrounding  the  plant,  by  securing  arms  and  ftmmiiTti^toyi, 
etc.  The  purpose  of  the  "opening"  of  the  plant  is  threefold: 
to  see  if  enough  employees  are  ready  to  return  to  work;  to  In- 
duce stUl  others  to  return  as  a  result  of  the  demoralizing  effect 
produced  by  the  opening  of  the  plant  and  the  ret\im  of  some 
of  their  nimiber;  and  lastly,  even  if  the  maneuvw  falls  to  Induce 
a  sufficient  nximber  of  persons  to  rettim,  to  persuade  the  public 
through  pictures  and  news  releases  that  the  opening  was  never- 
thelees  successful. 

7.  Stage  the  "opening",  theatrically  throwing  open  the  gates 
at  the  propltiotis  moment  and  having  the  employees  march  Into 
the  plant  grounds  In  a  massed  group  protected  by  squads  of 
armed  police,  so  as  to  give  to  the  opening  a  dramatic  and  ex- 
aggerated quality  and  thus  heighten  Its  demorall^ng  effect. 
Along  with  the  "opening"  provide  a  spectacle — qMechsa,  flag 
raising,  and  praises  for  the  employees,  citizens,  and  local  authori- 
ties, so  that,  their  vanity  touched,  they  will  feel  responsible  for 
the  continued  success  of  the  scheme  and  will  increase  their  ef- 
forts to  Induce  additional  en^>loyee8  to  return  to  work. 

8.  Capitalize  on  the  demOTalization  of  the  strikers  by  continu- 
ing the  show  of  p<dloe  force  and  the  pressure  of  the  citizens' 
committee,  both  to  insure  that  these  employees  who  have  re- 
turned will  contin\ie  at  w(»-k  and  to  force  the  remaining  strikers 
to  capitulate.  If  neceesary,  turn  the  locality  into  a  warlike  camp 
through  the  declaration  of  a  state  of  emergency  tantamount  to 
martial  law  and  barricade  it  from  the  outside  world  so  that  noth- 
ing may  Interfere  with  the  successful  conclxision  of  the  "for- 
mula", thereby  driving  home  to  the  union  leaders  the  futility 
of  further  efforts  to  hold  their  ranks  intact 

9.  Close  the  publicity  barrage,  which  day  by  day  dtning  the 
entire  period  hxis  increased  the  demoralization  worked  by  all  of 
these  measures,  on  the  theme  that  the  plant  is  in  fxill  operatkm 
and  that  the  strikers  were  merely  a  minority  attempting  to  Inter- 
fere with  the  "right  to  work",  thvia  Inducli^  the  public  to  place 
a  moral  stan^  of  approval  upon  the  above  measures.  With  t**^ 
the  campaign  Is  over — ^the  employer  has  broken  the  strike.  The 
artlele  In  the  Labor  Relations  Bulletin  of  the  National  Aseodatlon 
of  Manufacturers  presents  the  steps  taken  at  Dion  In  narrative 
fa^Uon.  We  have  above  added  certain  stepe  not  stie— ed  In  the 
bulletin  and  ampllfled  others  In  accordance  with  the  events  that 
actually  occurred  at  Dion,  so  that  the  reader  may  possess  tha 
eom^ete  picture  Intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  bulletin.  Inas- 
miich  as  the  bulletin  obviously  omits  certain  aq>ecta  *-^t(^  might 
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be  too  embarrassing  to  the  respondent  if  they  were  known  foOr. 
The  method  of  paragraphing  used  above  does  not  appear  In  the 
accfwint  In  the  bulletin  In  view  of  its  narrative  atylSk 

America  and  the  Far  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdav.  August  3, 1937 


LETTER  FROM  MAJ.  GEN.  WILLIAM  C.  RIVKBS,  UNi'i'EU  STAtlS 

ARMY  (RETIRED) 


Mr.  VOORHIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked  permission  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rkcobd  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
the  attention  of  the  House  and  of  the  Nation  to  a  most 
timely,  sensible,  and  patriotic  letter  written  by  MaJ.  Gen. 
William  C.  Rivers,  United  States  Army  (retired)  to  the 
Amerasia  Magazine  and  published  in  the  magazine's  July 
1937  issue. 

In  my  opinion.  General  Rivers  has  analyzed  the  Asiatic 
situation  in  the  only  way  It  can  be  honestly  analysed  by  any 
American  who  is  willing  to  face  all  the  facts. 

The  preservation  of  peace  would  be  a  far  simpler  thing  if 
the  point  of  view  of  Major  General  Rivers  were  brought 
home  to  every  citizen  of  the  Nation. 
The  letter  follows: 

[Ftom  Amerasia  Magazine.  July  1937] 
ws  KKKD  A  raa  sasxixm  polict 
A  resident  of  the  Philippines  for  11  year*— when  loaned  by  the 
Army  to  the  Philippine  Government  for  duty  with  the  Constabu- 
lary—4  am  m\jch  interested  in  the  aUe  dlscuaslons  otf  our  far  east- 
ern policy  by  Professor  Martin,  Prof eesor  Ooons.  and  WUUam  T. 
BtoneL  the  June  issue.  These  authorities  set  forth  what  many 
regard  as  our  serious  du)«er  In  the  North  Padflc  Ocean:  the  ap- 
PMent  determlnaUon  of  the  so-called  "big  Navy  advocates"  to  de- 
fine our  national  poUcy  in  the  Orient.  The  President  and  tha 
Ccmsress  should,  of  course,  formulate  our  foreign  poUciea. 

llr  Stone's  summary  of  The  United  SUtes  Naval  Policy  as  for- 
mulated by  the  General  Board  of  oiu*  Navy  ia  illuminating  and 
merits  study  by  aU  who  are  interested  in  maintaining  peace  in 
the  Padflc.  Very  Interesting  to  me  as  a  long-time  studmt  of 
the  strategy  of  the  North  Padflc  are  the  statonents  attrtimtad  to 
Ototaln  Knox,  a  retired  naval  ofllcer.  in  advocacy  o£  o«r  retahiing 
apermanent  naval  base  in  the  PhUlpplnea:  "The  ability  at  the 
United  States  to  protect  the  PhlUpplnes— and  hence  the  preaer- 
ratlon  of  peace  with  Japan— depends  very  lar^y  upon  tto 
possession  of  an  American  naval  base  in  oriental  vraters."  No 
motion  Is  made  of  any  attempt  to  neutralise  the  new  Philippine 
Republic.  We  now  have  on  the  statute  books  a  far  eastern 
VfMcj  in  this  regard  which  was  made  by  the  President 
and  the  Congress— the  provision  in  the  Independence  Act  request- 
ing the  President  to  take  steps  toward  a  treaty  for  the  neutralisa- 
tion of  the  Philippines  "at  the  earliest  passible  date."  President 
Roosevelt  approved  the  Independence  Act  in  19S4. 

Professor  Coons'  artlde  indleatea  his  concern  about  oar  far 
eastern  policy:  "Naval  policy  determlnaUon  should  foUow  for- 
eign policy  formulation,  although  it  ^ipears  this  is  not  the  case 
now."  And.  "Our  present  naval  poUcy  as  implying  our  Intention 
to  do  more  ttjand  our  own  shoree  than  we  ought  to  do  or  may 
reaUy  desire  to  do  needs  reconstruction."  Professor  Coons  ad- 
vises our  avoidance  of  building  up  any  expectancy  of  a  protec- 
torate for  the  Philippines.  "Let  them  go.  but  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  broad  neutraUzatlon  agreement." 

Dr.  Martin  says  that  the  Roosevelt  administration  has  in  a 
sense  retreated  fran  our  traditional  far  eastern  polldes  and  from 
Hoover's  position.  While  Dr.  Martin  apparenUy  yearns  for  the 
old  system  of  the  primacy  of  the  western  powers  in  eastern  Asia, 
his  ill\milnatlng  and  convincing  views  are  those  he  so  well  ex- 
presses In  closing  his  valuable  paper:  "It  would  be  Idle  to  con- 
tend that  the  policies  of  the  past  can  be  restored  in  their 
totality."  And.  "A  recognition  of  the  changed  scene,  of  the  posi- 
tion of  Japan,  and  of  her  reasocable  demands  Is  abeolutely  essen- 
tial to  any  restoration  of  tranquillity  In  the  Par  Bast."  Also, 
"Some  means  of  peaceful  change  must  be  jwovided  which^n 
make  poesfble  the  realization  of  the  aims  of  Japan,  without  resort 
to  war." 

These  discussions  about  the  political,  economic,  and  racial  fea- 
tures of  nations  are  extremely  Interesting  to  me— after  taking  part 
in  wars  on  three  continents.  However,  few  of  the  learned  writers 
seem  to  study  the  maps  (and  the  globe  and  the  QttaX  Ctrde  maps 
as  the  only  satisfactory  representations  of  the  earth's  surface)  as 
much  as  I  have  been  obliged  to  do.    The  relative  poaltiona  of 
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countries.  «rf  the  strsams  and  tha  mountains,  the -,-_,_ 

the  coast  linea,  and  so  on.  greatly  affect  the  relations  ox  peoples. 

Let  us  consider  what  Dr.  Marthi  aptly  caUs  the  "dtangad  secns\ 
the  vast  Changes.  Dewey's  guns  at  Manila  announned  tha  advent 
of  the  American  Oolaasus:  at  that  time  such  an  •ni'nl  was 
enough  to  make  all  western  Padflc  countries  tremble,  now  Ja^an 
has  one  of  the  world's  major  battle  fleets  and  a  great  Add  army. 
Yet  it  Is  now  Ji^pan's  turn  to  tremble.  The  reentry  oT  J^*«^ 
on  the  scene  on  a  scale  of  power  never  dreamed  of  hy  CMnst 
Russia  gravdy  menacee  Nippon.  The  mmroved  Russian  laUways. 
the  great  number  of  soldiers  in  east  Siberia,  the  many  submazlnes 
and  a  number  of  smaU  cruisers,  the  concrete  forta.  and  tha  air 
fleets  are  known.  Russia  Is  in  a  posiUon  from  whldi  rtM  can 
march  to  the  south  from  her  Lake  Baikal  haae  and  flank  Japan's 
Manchurian  poaitlon.  In  fact,  the  "Ue  of  the  land"  the  oon- 
flguratlon  of  the  coast  lines— gives  Japan  a  hard  struggto  tooon- 
tlnue  as  a  flrst-class  power.  This  Is  because  by  their  pfayaleal 
locations  and  sttuatUms  Russia  and  China  inevitably  and  oon- 
tlnnoualy  threaten  Japan  In  a  strategic  way.  Also,  tha  inqprove- 
ments  In  war  engines  add  to  the  danger  of  Japan — the  new  type 
of  undersea  craft  and  the  doubling  In  4  years  of  the  eapadty. 
range,  and  speed  of  the  great  air  bombers.  Japan  haa  many  suit- 
able outlying  sea  bases  from  which  she  can  sena  her  land-haaa 
bombers  to  attack  such  forts  as  might  be  erected  at  Gxuuaa  or 
Manila.  Land-based  bombers  are  much  heavier  than  those  car- 
ried by  fleets.  Japan's  podtlon  and  the  location  at  the  land  arsaa 
in  the  west  Padflc— ttken  with  the  vastness  of  that  sea  render 
Japan  practically  Invulnerable  from  attack  from  the  asa  by  an 
American  or  a  European  coimtry.    Japan's  peril  is  at  the  north. 

How  can  Japan  carry  out  the  great  sdiemes  to  the  south  and 
southwest  that  some  of  her  Jingoes  write  of.  when  Sha  must  keep 
her  face  to  the  north— toward  the  great  Soviet  Bear?  How  can 
Japan  swoop  down  on  Oalifcmia,  as  some  of  our  alarmists  fear? 
A  Japanese  fleet  cannot  attack  our  fleet  at  Bonotuhi  or  on  tho 
California  coast — the  distances  are  too  great.  A  modem  fleet  can 
operate  but  2,S00  miles  from  its  base  then  back  for  repatia,  ammu- 
nition, and  fuel.  How  may  we  send  to  Ji^tan  the.  armada  soma 
of  our  Jingoes  talk  of?  The  fleet  would  need  000  merchant  ships  as 
atixlliaries  while  the  Army  would  require  8.000  additional  BSMChant 
vessels.   WS  have  488  merchant  ships  In  aU  our  f  oralgn  trade. 

It  Is  a  mystery  to  me  that  we  continue  to  q>end  such  vast 
sums  creating  fleets  and  an  Army  which  by  the  types  of  organtm- 
tlon  and  location  are  more  suited  for  a  great  mass  overseas  In- 
vsfiion  of  some  other  country  than  for  the  defense  of  our  own 
borders  and  coasts  and  for  eontroUlng  that  part  of  tha  seas  ad- 
jacent to-^n  the  vicinity  of— our  seacoasts.  Why  many  talk  of 
our  "^nriing  an  expedition  7.000  mllea  over  the  Padflc  to  fight 
Japan  in  order  to  protect  the  territorial  Integrity  of  China  and 
to  safeguard  the  territorial  Integrity  of  tha  lafge  parts  of  China 
which  France  and  Britain  took  from  the  Chinese  by  force  of  arms. 
U  to  me  another  mystery.  Certainly  400X>00.000  Chlnasa  can 
defend  China  against  some  70.000.000  Jiyanese — if  the  pei^le  of 
China  tiiiijiicisii  the  character  and  the  desire  to  defend  their  land. 
Britain  and  Prance  might  aid  the  Chinese  by  military  fbroe.  or 
pftrbap*  better  by  retuniing  to  China  tha  territory  thaas  westara 
nations  took  from  China. 

The  general  accusation  against  Ji^ian  Is  ttiat  sha  vtolatea  the 
Nine  Power  TMaty  tor  the  territorial  Integrity  of  China.  The 
Nine  Power  Ttaa^  was  defeetlva  at  Its  signature;  It  was  mads  to 
last  indefinitdy  and  without  provlalons  for  Its  revlslan  as  condi- 
tions altered;  the  great  eastern  power-4tussia— was  not  asind  to 
the  conference;  no  conference  was  called  to  amend  or  extend  tha 
treaty  when  Russia  enusged  as  a  great  power  or  when  Russia 
Joined  the  League— ao  that  while  J^ian  haa  been  bound  as  to  hsr 
fleetand  as  to  the  territory  on  the  mainland  of  Asia*  B«MSla  has 
been  left  free. 

The  United  States  should  withdraw  from  tha  Phfllpplaas  sad 
from  the  Orient.  We  have  no  territory  In  Asia  proper  and  no 
political  intereafes  at  aU  In  Asia.  The  Uhitad  Sfeatss  Is  not  tha 
guardian  of  Astatic  morals.  We  are  not  gping  to  InterfSrs  In 
Asiatic  affairs.  The  future  of  eastern  Asia  will  inevitably  be 
setUed  by  the  people  who  live  there— by  Japanese.  Chtaksse.  and 
Russians.  At  best  Obngress  can  build  at  Manila  only  an  axpossd 
saUent:  not  a  bass — hsoause  Japan  or  her  msndatart  Islands  lie 
between  the  United  Statea  and  Manila— squarely  across  both  Oia 
routes  to  the  rax  Bast.  An  additional  great  American  fleet  and  a 
field  anny  of  ^w*i"<«^«  soldiers  would  have  to  ha  etstlanart  at 
Manila  (at  most  colossal  cost)  to  guard  such  a  far-off  sallaat.  Ws 
have  excellent  outposU  which  enable  us  to  control  the  parts  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  fMsrntlel  to  our  defense— the  Aleutian  Wands, 
the  Hawallaaa,  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and  adjaoant ''' 


Promotions  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  MELVIN  J.  MAAS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATiVES 
Twe$day,  August  3,  1937 
lit.  MAAS.    M^.  Speaker,  after  several  yeuB  t£ 
study*  I  bave  introduced  »  bill  to  pra^d»  a 
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icfaimed  promotloB  oitefn  for  the  Nmry    nd  Itertne 


It  to  ndmilf  diltoapt  from  ttke  «slsttiic  qrstan.  mmI, 
vttfte  rdikiiiic  the  dedMUe  f eatans  of  the  wOM^kKi  prln- 
tt  tUmtiMitM  the  monJe-dertroylng.  wMtefol,  and 
tfveiyitemtn  effect  today.  It  pcofvMM  both  en  ofvor- 
f or  leeoflnittao  end  aoeetefttted  adfanDement  for  out- 
•Itftty  ead  merit  axid  the  eonatint  weedliif  out  of 
the  unfit.  It  doM  Mture  to  the  comprtent  ollloer  en  unln- 
tceiupted  eareer  In  the  Hmwj,  yet  It  doea  not  oompel  the 
iinnrifai  trf  wrr****'**'**T  «*»««f»^  "m*  ^Q—  *t  hold  back  the 
fMeptmnel  oOoer.  which  le  the  effl  of  the  straight  eenlorlty 


Thii  bffi  pNoeediiipoa  the  baili  that  an  gioiiPB  of  people 
wn  divided  Into  three  talegertw.  There  are  a  few  who 
rfww  UP  ae  oatetandli«.  and  a  aoBaU  peitentage  who  torn 
out  to  be  ee  far  bitow  eieiage  ae  to  be  unfit.  The  balance— 
whleh  li  the  tete  majorltgr  of  ui.  are  roughly  ipeaklnff.  the 


IbM*  li  a  gieai  ptoblea  c<  panoonel  In  the  Navy  due  to 

fget  that  thera  era  a  mooh  largnr  number  of  Junior 

reonlred  to  man  the  fleet  than  there  are  leoior 

Therefore  to  provide  an  even  flow  of  promotion. 

end  haep  oflloen  In  the  proper  age  for 

thatar  grade,  *aetle  eetoetlen  was  adopted.  Large  numbers 
of  young  msn  axe  i!H)Tiratttd  at  the  Xfaval  Academy,  com- 
■hsbinsi  ae  smlgns  In  the  Navy  and  thsn  after  about  14 
yearr  esrvlee  are  foroed  out.  stffl  In  large  numbers,  because 
at  a  diarp  decttne  tn  the  number  of  oOcers  needed  In  the 
BSBt  higher  gnidee  after  that  promotUm  period. 

TSftIs  leauMa  In  a  very  costly  «atem  of  putting  large  num- 
bers of  peifoetly  eonpetcnt  oflloers  on  the  retired  list  at  a 
Miii  irtisn  the  Oovemment  has  Its  largest  Investment  In 
thsm.  TluM.  inrttmt^aT*r  many  years  of  vabasble  service  Is 
iHt  to,JtheNavy  by  retlrhw  thsee  ofltoers  in  great  numbers. 

Ho  one  fimtfTTiff  that  the  makjorlty  of  oflloers  retired  for 
teflme  to  be  aStocted  are  tnoompetsnt.  it  is  merely  that  the 
HiBiiiit  oatem  iprovldes  more  junior  oflleers  than  there  are 
plaeee  for  thsm  In  the  higher  grades. 

The  new  un  corrects  that  situation  by  commissioning  only 

tlM  BOmber  of  graihiatce  at  Annapolis  each  year  who  wfU  be 
iMwrtnrt  toflOL  to  the  aasmal  course,  the  hl^aer  ranks,  allow- 
tt^  tot  Bomal  attntlea  and  the  fOroed  elimination  of  the 

The  balsnee  of  eadi  daas  wfU  be  eonunlssloned  In  the 
mssi  IS.  with  an  oppertunlty  for  up  to  14  years'  assignment 
to  active  duty  in  order  to  provide  the  lequlied  nundwr  of 
Bosre  but  wttfaout  permansntly  burdening  the  le- 
Uet  ef  the  Mavy  after  tfaiy  have  eerved  In  the  Junkir 
As  an  twtiif*-****'-  to  the  graduates  ci  the  Naval 
who  do  not  get  t^oinnilHHlnai  In  the  Regular  Navy 
to  aoiigt  ttii  aettve  duty,  a  bosms  ef  3  years'  pay  will  be 
patttad  at  the  i?iwi'M«W»  of  14  yean*  doty. 
Thti  wfll  alto  provide  an  ezedlent  procareBMnt  source  for 
t  oflloen  who  wfll  be  invatuafale  to  the 

win  leave  active  asrvloe  to  their  early  tUr- 
ttaa,  wlttb  a  ^^rvM  edocatlon  at  Oovemment  espenee.  a 

of  a  moot  valuable  nature,  and  a 
of  moMT  with  idtieh  to 
to  ImbEMBB  or  beoone  adjusted  toto  ttie 

TlHy  wfll  aot  leave  tiie  Itevy  eonrsd  and  fading  fkustrated 
to  ttfe  and  defeated  before  they  even  start  an  attempt  to 
leadjast  tiwir  ttves.  They  wfll  knosr  to  advance  that  they 
an  totog  into  dvfl  life  and  exactly  when.  They  wUl  be  In 
a  position  to  prepare  theneehree  mfntaWy  and  prof essfamally 
for  that  transMlatL  Ttair  whole  ooOook  wfll  not  be  warped 
and  thebr  aeif -confldenoe  deetnyed  by  the  feeUng  that  they 
arefMtoreebenanss  they  appeared  totbfl  to  the  Nfcvy.  They 
wfll  m4  be  M^vy  cast-outs. 

wbowon  the  othsr  hand,  are  eommlSBknad  to  the 

he  ptaced  upon  a  T-ycar  prohaMwiary  period. 

wm  be  enadnatod  at  any  ttoM  dnrlBf 


A  readjustment  of  the  seniority  list  will  be  made  whm 
tiie  commissions  are  made  permanent  at  the  end  ofthe 
7-year  probationary  period.  THis  will  be  based  upon  wrtttoi 
ezaminations.  fitness  reports,  and  service  reputation,  the 
final  determination  to  be  made  by  a  board  at  that  wme^^ 

Thereafter  competent,  satisfactory  officers  will  be  assured 
of  a  permanent  career  In  the  Navy,  with  advancement  to 
rank  and  pay  upon  a  definite,  known  basis. 

Ensigns  will  be  promoted  to  lieutenant.  Junior  grade,  to 

3  years;  and  from  lieutenant.  Junior  grade,  to  Ueutenant 

Prom  Ueutenant  on  through  and  Inclurlng  rear  admiral, 
officers  will  be  advanced  in  grade  every  7  years. 

Ten  percent  of  the  number  to  be  advanced  each  year  will 
be  by  selecticm  from  among  all  officers  in  the  next  lower 
grade,  regardless  of  length  of  service  in  that  grade. 

Prom  each  group  that  reaches  7  years  in  grade  a  smaU 
percentage  will  be  eliminated.  This  percentage  is  fleziUe 
and  Is  reduced  for  each  advancing  grade,  being  not  less  than 
5  percent  nor  more  than  10  percent  in  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant, down  to  not  less  than  2  percent  and  not  more  than 

4  percent  in  the  grade  of  captain. 

There  will  be  every  Incentive  for  an  officer  to  put  forth 
his  best  effort  at  all  times,  as  there  will  always  be  an  op- 
portunity for  unusual  ability  to  be  recognized  by  accelerated 
promoticm.  This  system  will  actually  encourage  and  put  a 
premium  upon  initiative  and  energy. 

The  present  system,  while  intended  to  do  that,  has  had 
the  reverse  effect.  For  fear  of  making  a  mistake  which  may 
cost  an  officer  his  career,  the  tendency  has  been  to  merely 
hew  to  the  line,  avoid  mistakes,  and  endeavor  to  satisfy  and 
please  superior  officers  who  may  sit  upon  the  selection 
boards. 

Actually,  the  present  system  puts  a  premium  upon  regi- 
mented mediocrity.  It  has  suppressed  originality,  Initiative, 
ftiMi  the  expression  of  progressive  thought  upon  the  part  of 
todlvldual  oflleers. 

The  new  bill  removes  the  causes  that  have  led  ofllcers 
to  suppress  their  initiative,  for  under  this  bni,  even  If  an 
idea  or  effort  is  not  successful,  the  officer  is  to  no  danger 
of  sacrificing  his  career  for  having  tried.  Only  unfit  and 
Incompetent  officers  are  in  danger  of  being  eliminated.  An 
ofllcer  with  outstanding  ability  wHl  not  be  afraid  to  liave 
his  abilities  come  to  light  for  fear  of  incurring  Jealousy 
around  him,  nor  will  he  be  afraid  to  try  new  ideas  for  fear 
of  Incurring  the  displeasure  of  members  of  selection  boards, 
with  the  penalty  in  such  cases  an  end  to  his  career. 

An  officer,  successful  to  demonstrating  exceptional  quali- 
ties of  leadership  and  outstanding  ability,  win  be  promoted 
as  rapidly  as  his  abilities  will  warrant. 

This  will  stimulate  the  best  to  all  ofQcers,  bring  about  the 
highest  kind  of  morale,  and  give  the  Navy  Its  greatest  degree 
of  eflldency. 

The  bill  nill  assure  an  even  flow  of  promotion,  ivevent 
'lumqps",  and  keep  cdDcers  to  the  proper  grade  for  age. 
The  promotions  win  conttoue  In  an  unbroken  fiow  rl^t  on 
thTnwyti  to  the  top.  There  will  be  no  more  blocking  of  the 
flow  at  flag  rank.  Rear  admirals  who  are  not  selected  to 
the  grade  of  vice  admiral  or  admiral,  after  7  years  as  rear 
^m<yi«,  iriU  be  retired,  thereby  speeding  up  the  flow  toto 
flag  ranks.  The  rank  of  vice  admiral  and  admiral  will  be- 
come permsjient  Instead  at  temporary,  as  at  present,  but 
whm  a  vice  admiral  or  admiral  has  finished  his  sea  com- 
mand he.  too,  will  be  retired,  unless  appointed  as  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  or  chairman  of  the  General  Board. 

In  the  case  of  the  Marine  Corps,  officers  to  the  grade  of 
teigadler  general  or  major  general  will  be  retired  after  7 
years  aa  a  general  officer  unless  appointed  major  general 
commandant  or  Commander  of  the  Fleet  Marine  Force. 

AU  oflleers  before  advanconent  to  rank,  whether  by  sen- 
iority or  selccticm,  will  first  be  examined  by  a  medical  board, 
and.  if  found  physically  unfit  for  the  advancemoxt,  wlU  be 
plaesd  upon  the  retired  list  to  the  next  higher  grade. 

Ofllcers  tittmtoated  as  unftt^  If  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
conmtanrtrr  or  bdow.  wiU  be  honorably  discharged  with  a 
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lump-sum  payment  equal  to  2  years'  pay.  If  such  officers  are 
commanders  or  above,  they  will  be  placed  upon  the  retired  list 
at  2^  percent  of  their  pay  multlpUed  by  the  number  of  years 
of  service.  ^^ 

This  bill,  to  addition  to  bolstering  morale  to  the  Navy,  wm 
result  to  a  very  material  economy  by  relieving  the  retired  list 
of  the  mounttog  burden  which  seriously  endangers  the  whole 
retirement  syston.  ^  _ 

While  this  bill  undoubtedly  will  need  revision  and  refine 
ment  as  to  details.  I  firmly  beUeve  that  it  offers  a  vasUy  im- 
proved foundation  for  a  better  promotion  system  to  the  Navy. 


Dedication  of  Montfancon  Battle  Monument  in 

France 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
i  Tuesday,  Auffust  3  ilegtOative  day  of  Thwrsday.  July  22) .  1937 

EDITOBXAL  FROM  TBM  PHn^ADELPHIA  mqUIRSB 

Mr  DAVIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  to  the  Appendix  of  the  RacotD  mi  editorial 
from  the  Philadelphia  Inauirer  of  August  3,  1937,  entitled 
"A  Symbol  of  Courage  and  of  Peace."  ^  ^    ,_ 

There  being  no  objectton.  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  to  the  Rkoobo.  as  follows: 

[From  the  Phlladelpbia  Inqoinr.  Aug.  8,  1037] 
A  sncBOL  or  oomuoB  Ajn>  or  pbacb 

Th€  simnlte  column  t  liontfaucon.  Franc*,  dedicated  wtth  irtlr- 
rlM^SeS^ny  on  Sunday  aa  a  monument  to  peace.  U  an  enduring 
Sw?ftoiSerlcan  valw  in  battle,  partlcinarlyto  the  courage  o8 
SSa^phla  and  Pennaylvanla  aoldlers  of  the  Seventy-nlnUi  Dl^- 
S?  whV^imS5lS7c«ptuw  of  a  strategic  he^t  which  the 
enemv  had  held  for  4  yean  against  repeated  attacta. 

W  twTgnSit  Tlctorf  IxniSlIadeUn.  French  htotorlan  o<  the 
World  war!  wrltee:  -HJur  AUles  had  acMeved  a  grand  'Wieem. 
tSj  had  taken  Mttntfaucon.  that  eagle.  Mrttop^^  -^ 

To  have  taken  Montffcucon  was  a  magnlfloent  exploit,  new  proof 
of  the  bravery  of  the  American  eoldler."  ^^ 

Pennnlvania  may  weU  be  proud  of  the  ^ortoi^  neoM  of  Ita 
■ons  in  a  struggle  which  General  Perahlng,  in  ^^J^^^  <» 
SSday.  caUed^ne  of  the  deciding  battle,  of  the  World  War." 
Sere  i  no  question  that  the  Meuse-Argonne  «»»f^'  ''^J^f 
b^  with  the  capture  of  llontrauoon  on  September  a«-ar  1»18. 

SS§r?n  wScrPei^sylvanla-s  Twenty^th^Jiif^^^lS'^S 
to  the  Seventy-ninth,  won  renown,  was  a  decisive  factor  In  the 

ending  of  the  war  on  November  11.  

'     Among  the  unlU  of  whose  gallantry  under  lire  the  maJerOc 

pluS  at  Montfaucon  is  an  «:i'»«^,?  «?»JJj3f  „^.  ^1  5S2 
bundred  and  Fifteenth  Infantry.  "PhUadelphU'sown  .  «>«^Thre« 
hSSS  and  Sixteenth,  from  rural  easternPennsylvanla:  the 
T^^Hundred  and  Fourteenth,  from  the  Pennsylvania  anthra- 
Sr?e?S?Se^SerHundred  and  Thirteenth^  from  fWUmow 
^d  JStolt^:  the  Three  Hundred  and  »«^*%»2|?^«  ^^  ^ 
tallon.  froi  eastern  Pennsylvania:  ^^^J^J^^^'^fJ^ 
Twelfth  machine  gunners,  from  t^  IM^tet  of  «^«2"^,J««*r 
ated  with  these  were  the  Three  Hundred  and  Fo^th  Xnglnevs. 
from  PhUadelphla  and  central  Pennsylvania;  toe  Three  Hundred 
and  Tenth.  Three  Hundred  and  Heventh.  and  TtoeeHtmdred  and 
Twelfth  Artillery  units;  the  Three  Hundred  and  Fourth  Supply 
'fiSn.  A^iSaon  Train.  Field  Signal  Battalion,  and  Ttench 
Mortar  Battery.  ..     ^ 

General  Pershing  said  In  his  speech  at  the  Montfaucon  exer- 
cises "It  is  dlfflcult  for  our  people  at  ^ome  to  picture  to  them- 
selva  what  took  place  upon  the  now  smiling  hillsides  that  sur- 
nmnd  this  monument."  But  the  Pennsylvania  veterwos  who  were 
there  on  September  26.  1918.  know  what  took  place.  They  remem- 
ber the  terriflc  artlUery  bOTabordment  as  they  pushed  larmvea. 
They  remember  the  deadly  machine-gun  nesto.  They  rememba 
liiat  almost  every  bush  seemed  to  hide  snipers.  They  rooembtf 
their  comrades  who  did  not  Uve  to  enter  the  ^'"^^  otJtaaiUmaoaii. 
To  Americans  at  home,  moreover,  the  picture  of  crosses,  "row  on 
row"— more  than  14.000  of  them  in  the  Meuse-Argonne  Cemetery— 
is  sadly  f  amUlar.  Even  they  have  a  good  idea  of  what  happened 
on  the  now  smiling  hUlsldes.  And  they  are  sternly  detwrnlned 
that  never  again  shall  their  sons  be  sacriflcwl  by  thousands  in  a 
cause  that  does  not  concern,  primarily,  the  defense  of  their  country. 


General  Pershing  knows  what  happened  daring  toosstjrrlWe 
weeks  In  the  Meuse-Argonne  region.  ».*■  «»»^*»«~J™-\^ 
last  war  brought  no  profit  to  anyone,  but  left  "aany  quwttOM  ^ 
settled.  They  cannot  be  setUed  by  war.  •  •  •  ^J«5„*^ 
suspicion  still  exist  and  armaments  at  enormous  cost  oontmue  \o 
grow."  ^^ 

A  ruinous  war  is  devasUtlng  Spain.  Japan  has  once  mote  oar- 
rled  its  in^ierlotts  aggression  to  China.  The  **»«°<*«  .^T.'^S^ 
ment  echoes  throughout  Burope.  so  that  even  the  United  B»»es. 
intent  only  upon  defense  and  repeatedly  offering  Its  support  to 
peace  efforts  everywhere,  must  malnUln  a  navy  second  to  none  m 
order  to  face  the  chaUenge  of  the  war  makers. 

Is  htmianlty  never  to  learn  the  lesson  that  wsr  brings  nothing 
but  hardship,  suffering,  sorrow,  and  vastly  increased  troubles  la 
Its  train?  WiU  warlike  natioits  never  realise  that  such  moBomentt 
as  that  at  Montfaucon  are  not  mere  memorials  but  warnings  flC 
disaster? 

President  Roosevelt,  speaking  across  the  airways  to*ths  grsstt 
throng  In  France,  expressed  a  fundamental  truth  in  plesdlng  for 
devotion  to  the  democratic  ideal.  "That  ideal",  he  said,  "to  whlcn 
both  nations  (France  and  the  United  States)  bear  faithful  witness, 
is  the  ideal  of  fteedom  under  democracy — liberty  attained  by  gov- 
ernment founded  In  democratic  institutions." 

The  growth  of  the  democratic  Ideal  U,  conceivably,  the  oasuA 
only  cure  for  the  scourge  of  war.  Is  there,  m  the  troubled  wotia 
of  today,  a  democratic  nation  carrying  on  aggressive  warfare  or 
threatening  aggression?  Tliere  is  none.  It  remains  tat  demo- 
cratic nations  to  hold  fast  to  their  ideal  of  freedom.  Tksy  are  tbs 
hope  of  humanity. 

The  monument  at  Montfaucon  Is  more  than  a  memorial  to  ths 
heroic  dead,  more  than  a  trltmte  to  glowing  courage.  R  lepressnts 
a  pledge  by  two  great  nations  In  defense  of  democratle  principles. 
On  a  hlstorle  battlefield.  It  Is  a  symbol  at  peace. 


Purtitioii  of  Palestine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROYAL  S.  COPELAND 

OW  NSW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
rvesday,  August  3  {legislative  day  of  Thursday,  July  22),  f  937 


MKMOBANDDM  BT  AMERICAN  BOONOMIO   OOMMXTIBI  W<M 

PALSSnm 


Ut.  COPELAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Raooaa  a  mem- 
orandum dealing  with  the  partition  of  PakaOna.  Tbe 
memorandum  is  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Robert  Saold.  whom  Z 
know,  and  comes  from  the  American  Economic  Coomiittee 
for  Palestine. 

niere  lying  no  objection,  the  memorandum  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Raooao,  as  follows: 

ft**— »^'»  aooHOMic  Coiocxrm  roa  PAurmn. 

IVeio  York,  N.  7..  July  M,  1937. 
The  attaehsd  memorandum,  which  sets  forth  some  of  the  argu- 
ments against  the  scheme  for  the  partition  of  Palestine,  is  sent  to 
you  at  tbs  reqiisst  oC  Mr.  Robot  Szold. 


Jolt  ID.  198t. 


[Memorandum] 

___to«Aii»uic  ow  PABTrnow  or  b 
The  British  Ok)vemment  has  apparently  conceded  that  igbe  eon- 
sent  both  of  the  Leagiie  of  Nations  and  of  the  XTnited  States  Is 
necessary.  The  plan  of  partition  involves  frank  abandonment  of 
the  mandate,  ifieroyal  oommlssloh  offlclal  summary  states  "ttis 
mandate  for  Palestine  should  terminate."  Paragraph  4  of  the 
statement  for  pouey  of  July  7  by  His  Majesty^  Oovemment  states 
that  His  Mal«ty*s  Government  i»opoee  to  take  steps  having  re- 
gard to  their  existing  obligations  xmder  the  Covenant  of  the  toague 
ot  Nations  and  other  international  instruments.  Tbs  royal  com- 
mission offlclal  summary  referring  to  the  holy  tdaoss  states  that 
the  trust  "win  only  terminate  if  and  when  the  League  of  Nations 
and  the  United  SUtes  desire  It  to  do  so."    (Ch.  XfiX  S.  Tbs  Boiy 

Places.) 

The  rights  of  the  United  States  result  from  ths  wwsmnn  vId- 
tivy  in  the  great  war  by  the  aUled  and  associated  powen.  After 
the  war  the  United  States  assoted  a  right  to  a  voles  In  aU  -*- 

terminations  affecting  the  dlQMsltlon  of  the  ■• — " 

fHMn  a«many  and  Turkey.     This  right  was 

tained.  not  only  with  reference  to  Palestine  bat  wso  wtth 

enoe  to  Oerman  cables  and  Ymg  and  o«har  main 

The  Departmrat  of  State  aawiiitcid  that  ttaltad 

was  ffHH'n^*^  to  tlM  validity  of  ths  dlqioaltlon  of  the 
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OB  Mwwb  90.  ini:  WW*  flonosdad  bj 
bf  OrMt  Brltala. 
e<  Um  UnltMl  SUftM  li  raqnlitto  to  4te  ^»Ud- 

of  toRttocy  Mvarad  fMm  Tttikoy  to  tboRMgtaly 

M  ft  pclaetolo  of  tntaraatlonal  law. 
bMto,  &•  tn««r  vitli  QtmX  Brttala  of  18M  vma  mad*. 
1  of  ttel  tns^  iiimlr  pravUta*  for  UniUd  BUtoT  eo&- 
•  liHMi   •dmlatatrattoa  m  PatoottM  "vaxmatuaX  to  ttao 

tlwt  U&ttod  OuIm  ism  Um  voKd 

BBftlBtataod  ttuU  tblo  vu  Is- 

thM  '^owobT'  «m  iiiniiifT.    SlmllMly  tbo  BrtOOi 

to  fWBHto  ttw  Vnitod  Stotoi  with  mmAj  »  oopy  of  ttaolr 

iMort  to  tte  Lmcim.   Tbo  Ubltod  ttolw  lairiated  Uwt  tto 

ofMri  wtlhlSo  ■wmtiOT  of  ttao  Lmcoo.    A  «>py  ^ 

A»  Moeuatobattif  to  Um  Ltagno  «■■  ovldonood  by 

MM  with  m  aamMl  roport.  to  aeoouzitoblUty 

to  Um  UiMMI  Stolw  ted  to  bo  ofldMNd  by  o  dnpUooto  oeooairt- 

nport  to  tte  VBttod  Stotoo.    And  ortklo  4  of 


% 


>|&   bOOB 


•  llmtted 
to  Am  mondato." 
la  tte  18M  iiMty  tluit  imiud  Statoo 
for  an  altoatkm  or  tanalnatloD  of  tbo  man- 
But  tbte  waa  ammdy  pcovldad 
Mttola  of  tte  ItM  tnoty.   This  artlela 
la  tte  traaty  diaO  b«  aliaetad  by 
of  tte  BMtadato.  unlaM  midb  modUkeatlon  aball 
to  by  tte  Tltittad  Statei.    If  Onat  Britain 
to  tonatoato  tte  laaniiitt.  mutad  States'  ooaaent  la 
•i  tt  toM  vtea  Brltala  aananad  Jurtidlctlon. 
barii.    In  tte  case  of 
that  tndv  artloU  7  of  tte  treaty 
la  oonBlet  with  tte  mandate  or  tte 
of  tte  iratted  Statca.    Wten  tte  Iraq 
to  IMS.  tte  UUtod  States  uaerted  a 
rtdrt  to  a  wries  la  tte  ilaleiailiietliin  of  soteequant  ocmditiona. 
1&  dalrn  waa  teatod  on  tte  pdnc^la  eotabiishwl  la  IBSl  "that 
of  tte  Uattod  StotM  Is  eiWDtlal  to  tte  vaUdlty  of 

lagasdtnc  auuidateil  ter- 
too  oMdlfloatlob  of  tte  Balglaa  bet  AMeaa  lian- 
te  ItM.  to'voivtnt  a  boandary  dianfi.  tte  oonseat  of  tte 
united  atatoa  waa  aoo^  and  obtained. 

of  tte  maadato  lMiul»oe  a  dletRjaltkm  of  eonqnered 
It  of  tte  Unttad  Stataa  fti  requisite. 


Tte  ubltoil  gtstit  baa  oeenr  laaaon  to  laterpoee  la  tte  present 
situatloa.  Not  ^xBtr  is  a  tnaxf  rlf^  lafolred.  not  only  are  there 
umjDW  9mm  to  too  UBltod  Stotee  «te  ba«o  oa  tte  faith  of  tte 


BBODOBuB 


Invootod  and  eontrfbutod  over  $80,000,000:  and 
teve  aoqulred  large  jjrmietty  Interests  la  the 
Ool.  tte  PalBsttos  Bsotrte  Oa.  tte  Palasttne 
to  terse  pwcteeee  of  land,  and  other  vested 
UjDOO  AnMCiean  nstlonals  teve  gooe  to  Fklestine 
to  live:  and  tte  trade  of  tte  Xtalted  Stotee  with  Palestine  has  sub- 
toallsnj  tooraMad  dua  to  tte  dofekjpmant  of  tte  Jewish  Natioaal 
■OMO;  but  alH>  tte  entire  prtckdple  of  tte  msnrtste  system,  ana 
of  tto  neat  prtodples  rasuraag  ftom  tte  world  War,  is  at  stake. 
-    ~         ^  to  do^rtto  tte  sstobllsbment  of  toe  aaan- 

to  poovlds  equal  aeoaa  to  unsq>lolted 
of  raw  materiala,    Tte  aiandatee*  system  was  designed  to 

by   removing   as  giuuud   for 
of  eonqusBSd  teiTttory. 
It  wao  a  prtoc^to  dealgnad  to  |if<iii»to  world  peaoe. 

aa  Oensral  Smuts  tea  said,  oao  of  tte  fOw  great 

Of  ilgbt  to  JOwlsh   aatlonal 
toJuMee  to  tte  Jew 


of  ttM  Jewish  Hattanal  Borne  Is  a*  slate.    Tte 

a*  a  ttosa  partloulafly  erttloal  for  tte  Jews  of  eastera 

At  Ml  tima  tea  paaaaoaHon  of  Jews  to  Oermaay  aad  to 

ttaaa  at  tte  preaeat 
At  ao  tBw  tea  tte  aaat.  on  pure  bonanltailaa  grounds. 

of  ttia  ^ 

wte  teve  power  to 
aaaiTB  aad  tte  oovaa  of  history. 
by  tola  Oofferamank  oa  babalf  of  Jewa  baa  been 

on  tte  suMeot  tevo  been 

to  tte  Ooonouanto  oi  Hiwaiila  aad  Bnsla  to  tte 

of  tte  Jawtto  Rational  Boms  baa 

tte  Uattad  Stalea  bssn  made  mantfest,    Tte 

aot  a  imflataral  atatoaaaat.    It  waa  aa 


bf  MtobaiBralto. 

It  by  Jolat  Maolttllon  to  IMS. 

'  far  paittttonof  Palastlaa  la  i 

-  -  -  to 


■^„^„-r  ite  public  notice  waa  plato  and  clear  that  no  anoli  ■ 
teua  would  be  oonaidered.    A  fundamaatal  teua  wm  datermlnad 

without  oppon;untty  for  bearing  of  ^^P*rtleB.      ^^ 

Tte  propoaed  pton  for  partition  la  baaed  on  tte  aaamnptlan  tbat 
It  will  aolve  the  problem  of  Irreconcilable  Jewlah  and  Arab  aq^l- 
ratkms.  and  wUl  bring  permanent  peace.  Thaaaa^^rtJoa  »  m- 
warranted.  Blttemeoa  wlU  to  accentuated.  *"»•  »<»CL«J*S2iJ' 
alon  autca  that  aome  286.000  Arate  will  mb^  to  '"Tl^g  torrl- 
torr.  to  addition  to  tte  Arata  to  Haifa,  Acre.  Safed.  aad  Ttoarlaa. 
If  Araba  are  now  discontented.  wW  they  te  more  oonte^ed  nib- 
Ject  to  Jewish  domination  In  the  new  ao-called  atate?  _Jte  RoyU 
OoBuntelon  auggeata  that  the  Araba  to  tte  Jewlah  part  nuat  ha 
tamoTed.  Ttere  U  no  way  to  which  thla  may  be  conipMiad. 
Uoreorer.  flve-suths  of  tte  land  in  ttie  '•^J*il*2?»SJ2 
AralM— «,000,OCiO  dunams  out  of  6,000.000.  Will  It  promoto  paaea 
if  tte  new  Juwlsh  state  expropriates  this  land,  as  the  Royal 
Ooomiisslon  suggests?  Starving  Arato  from  nsarbv  stotee  wm 
eome  to  tte  new  Jewish  stote.  In  tte  ln:^tai«  jaf  wa  jaw  Jew- 
ish stote.  it  IH  unthinkable  ttet  Arabe  te  atduded.  ItlSBot 
dilBcult  to  Inutglne  tte  reaultlng  friction.  Tte  corridor  propoaed 
by  tte  Royal  Oommteton  (aeveral  atotea  to  Central  Buroi^e  teve 
no  access  to  tte  sea)  will  be  a  constant  source  of  irritatian. 

Tte  plan  of  partition  tovdves  many  arbitrary  featuree  unjust 
to  tte  Jews.  The  proposed  frontier  Is  no  natural  bouj^lary:  It 
follows  no  rtver.  no  range  of  mountains;  it  ^lU^be  ^most  to^pos- 
sible  to  defend.  The  hydroelectric  development  of  ^<»J™f™ 
Bectric  Oorporatlon  is  excluded.  Palesttoe  poteah  worka  at  tte 
Dead  Sea  to  excluded.  There  are  aubstantisl  American  toves^ento 
to  thess  enterprises,  which  deal  with  tte  principal  n*tur^  'IB- 
sources.  Some  of  the  oldest  Jewish  settlements.  «w«*b  of  tte 
Sea  of  OaUleo  are  excluded.  The  large  tract  to  tte  aouth  of 
Jerusalem,  the  Negeb  or  BeerSheba  District,  only  sparsely  Inhab- 
ited, is  excluded.  Some  125.000  Jews  living  prlnclpaUy  In  Jerusa- 
lem and  Haifa  ate  excluded.  The  Jewish  stote  l»  to,^«>«L;<«*» 
2300  square  miles,  whereas  the  Arab  Kingdom.  Including  Ttans- 
Joidan.  will  Include  42.000  square  miles.  And  *5**®°lr„*^' 
mission  suggenU  ttet  the  new  Jewish  so-called  stoto  shaU  sub- 
vention the  Arab  Kingdom.  .        .       ..      _^ 

Partition  of  Palestine  will  impose  artificial  pollUcal  and  eustoma 
tarrters  upon  the  free  movement  of  persons  and  trade.  uid^Ut 
im  organic  economic  units.  The  artificial  amputotlon  of  Trana- 
JonUm  from  Cls-Jordan  has  already  created  most  unfortunateeco- 
nomlc  and  political  consequences.  The  further  »PU*  "Mi^?^™ 
will  sggravate  the  dlfflciUtles.  The  400.000  Jews  and  OOOXKW  Araba 
of  iw^nt  Palestine  make  up  its  Internal  market.  The  mtemal 
market  of  the  new  Jewish  state  will  be  reduced  to  030,000  persons, 
about  half  Jews  and  half  Arabs.  The  shock  to  Jewish  confidence 
wm  restrict  the  flow  of  Jewish  capital.  Two  principal  urban 
centers.  Jwxisalem  and  Haifa,  will  be  under  control  of  tte  British 
and  thus  foreign  markets  with  reference  to  disposal  of  Jewish  and 
Arab  agricultural  and  industrial  goods. 

Tte  proposed  plan  of  partition  Is  unfeasible. 

Customs  dtrtles  and  various  types  of  urban  taxation  oonstituto 
approximately  87  percent  of  the  total  Income  of  the  Palesttoe  Gov- 
erammt  derived  from  taxation.  For  the  fiscal  year  1035-36  tte 
tctal  Income  or  the  Government  from  those  sources  was  £P4,097,- 
196.  Of  this  sum  approximately  £P513,466  was  dCTlved  from 
taxes  levied  ui)on  the  country's  agricultural  economy  (rural  areas) . 
Kicluslve  of  Tel-Avlv  and  Jaffa,  all  of  the  major  lu-ban  centers, 
inriwl'^e  Haifa,  Palestine's  main  port  of  entry,  wm  be  controlled  ^ 
by  toe  British  The  lion's  share  of  government  revenue  will  there- 
fme  be  concentrated  In  British  hands,  and  tte  proposed  Jewish 
aad  Arab  states  correspondingly  restricted. 

Partition  most  result  to  further  conflicts  over  water  resources. 
Tte  water  of  Palestine,  like  the  soU  of  Palestine,  constitute  an 
Indivlsihle  economic  unit.  No  partition  plan  can  work  out  equi- 
tatoy  for  both  of  the  proposed  new  sutea. 

Partition  wm  d^vive  both  the  Jewlah  and  Arab  stotes  of  and 
torn  over  to  tte  British  most  of  the  income  from  tte  tourist  todus- 
try.  Haifa,  tiw  port  of  entry.  Nazareth,  tte  Sea  of  Galilee.  Jeru- 
satan.  and  Bethlehem  sre  aU  reserved  to  tte  British. 

Um  new  Jewish  state  wm  be  so  small  ttet  the  tax  burden  to 
order  to  svqipart  tte  paraphonalia  of  government  would  te  ex- 
tramtfy  badisaome.  partUnilarly  if  subvention  to  tte  Arab  King- 
dom la  neceaaary.  The  new  stotes  wm  te  compelled  to  set  up  mm- 
tary  eatabilsbments.  For  tte  fiscal  year  1036-36  toe  Palesttoe  Gov- 
ORunoit  eoqiended  over  £171.000  on  tte  regular  matotenaaoe  of 
tte  Ttans|ordan  frontier  force  (a  police,  not  mmtaiy,  unit),  com- 
prlati^  1.0BO  men.  On  this  basis  tte  Jewish  state  alcme,  maintaining 
a  tnn^«**^  military  and  poUce  force  of,  say,  10,000  men.  would  te  I 
put  to  an  anntud  cost  of  $10,000,000  without  taking  into  account  i 
tte  eost  of  mllltuy  equ^ment.  In  addition,  each  of  tte  three  new 
povammeata  wm  te  required  to  set  up  separate  sete  of  fovemment 


lb  and 


■o  toa 
Tte 


100 
sn 


toe  mandate  maana  to  end  tte  prlnc^jde  that  Jews  may 
to  Paleatine  *^  of  right",  a  principle  established  to  tte 
Tte  noble  attenq;>t  to  solve  tte  Jewish  problem  la  abaa- 

aad  it  is  proposed  to  limit  the  territory  toto  which  Jews  may ' 

tragically  restricted  area. 

irea  of  the  propossd  Jewish  state  is  i^^voximately  tbat  of 
Tte  density  of  population  of  Delaware  Is  approfftmately 

aquare  mile.    Tbat  of  tte  propoeed  Jewlah  atate  la  already 
mile, 
driving  power  behind  tte  creation  of  a  Jcwlab 


la  tte 


on  tte  part  of 


wtear* 
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toaiiding  It  ttet  tbu  boma  would  aolva  tte  •••-lontJjf^l^MJS*' 
uSTwith  a  eonatrtctod,  atratiflad  arwi,  «»»•  "P"*)"^ ^^ 
nower  will  dlaappaar.  Tte  JOwa  in  Palestlna  wm  te  sure  of  toe 
fSmiy  rf  Svffitte  Jewish  pn.blem  aad  will  wlai*«  ^to  tte 
vSJSS^poaltloa  of  meraly  looking  out  for  ttelr  own  y^^^^*-, 
to  tte  ofllclal  aummiyrSiJier  IV.  P«^Pb  '•  «-.,«2to 
Oommiaalon  atotea  ttet  the  general  uneertatoty  of  too  ^Jttm«« 
^^Uona  of  tte  mandatory  power  »»- .•fE!!!.**l!*l!J5SSSJ 
and  -made  it  poaaibla  for  tte  Arate  to  totarpiet  <*•  «J»f"J^«2 
p^  of  tte  Patesttna  Govamment  and  tte  sympatoatlc  "fttj*** 
^SrZ^Ol  ito  offldals  aa  ahowtog  that  tte  »*«?»»  <*«*«to^SgS 
to  implemant  tte  Balfour  declaration  U  ^,^^'^^'TS!^in7^ 
]l^*ConuBlaslfln  aaarta  ttet  force  aad  dtenaiaatloa  wUl ^te 


_     to  carry  out  tbair  plan  of  partition-    If  *^"»;^ 

tormiaattoa  and  laaa  forca  wore  used,  tte  mandate  y«*J<lJ«*: 
A^ola-bMrtad  dotarminad  effort  by  ttemantetory  to»«y  out 
tte  mandate  abould  te  made  before  Irrevocable  partltloa  la  oar- 
rlad  through  aad  Arate  and  Jewa  permanently  divided. 

Tte  Parmanant  Kaadatas  CommlaaloB.  to  reporting  to  IBM  to 
tte  Council  of  tte  League,  aeventeentb  extraordi"*»^  ■■*"""  **" 
vortad  to  tte  m  tia^c^  of  "tte  inaction,  or,  at  aaj 
toaetlon.  of  tte  Paloatlna  Govammenr'  aad  to  — _— — ^  . 

S^TmSdSSry.  aad  added:  -lb  tbia  difflculty.  irtJcb  caanot 
SvaeaoSId  thi  Brltlah  autbora  of  tte  Balfour  daclaratloa  or 
tte  ftamen  of  tte  mandate,  tte  Oonunlaataa  only  refers  bere  to 
ordartoreoord  Ito  aatiaf action  that  tte  maadatory  powar  does 
aot  ooaaider  It  tosuperaUe.'' 


te.  tte  partial 
dUncuft  taak 


An  Unwelcome  Crop—The  Tax  Crop 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

OF  ILIINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  Augutt  Z.  1937 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  broad  fields  of  green 
com  In  the  Mississipol  and  Illinois  Valleys  are  evidence  of 
Nature's  bounty  and  give  promise  of  great  abundance.  The 
threshing  rigs  operating  in  the  Southwest,  the  Northwest, 
and  the  Central  States  in  fields  that  are  generously  dotted 
with  shocks  of  wheat  and  oats  are  further  testimony  to  the 
Irin'l""*'—  of  Nature  and  promise  even  greater  abundance. 
But  there  is  one  field  in  which  there  is  not  only  an  estab- 
lished abundance  but  pnmiise  of  even  greater  abundance. 
It  is  a  most  unwelcome  abundance.  I  refer  to  the  hMvesk 
that  is  about  to  begin  in  the  field  of  taxes. 

The  State  legislatures  have  catapieltA  their  labors  for 
1937.  They  have  been  besieged  with  demands  for  new  legis- 
lation to  meet  the  needs  and  desires  of  the  times,  and  with 
#^^man#ia  for  the  ezpansion  of  governmental  activities  and 
functions.  For  government  to  function  in  new  or  oalarged 
fields  of  activity  requires  mooey.  Hiat  money,  when  once 
apinopriated  to  such  purposes  can  be  provided  by  new  tasEea* 
increased  taxes,  expanded  taxes,  or  by  borrowing.  Borrow- 
ing has  been  a  common  practice  with  all  subdivisions  of 
government  and  cannot  go  on  forever.  Borrowings  are 
after  an  but  postpcmed  taxes,  and  thus  the  State  legislatures 
have  broken  the  loe  of  heavier  taxes  and  pointed  the  direc- 
tion that  wm  be  taken  in  meeting  the  increased  fiscal  needs 

of  next  year. 

Two  **i<ng«  stand  out  tn  the  new  tax  pattern  of  theStato^ 
The  first  is  the  very  definite  increase  of  indirect  as  opposed 
to  direct  tw-nftt^""  A  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  once 
drew  the  distinction  between  direct  and  indirect  taxation  by 
stating  that  the  first  was  like  a  h(dd-up  in  broad  daylight 
whereas  the  second  was  like  going  through  a  man's  pants 
while  he  was  asleep.  There  is  a  most  noticeable  tendency 
toward  the  latter  f  Mm  of  taxation  as  indicated  by  the  tax 
measures  enacted  by  the  1937  legislatures. 

The  seocmd  noteworthy  fact  is  that  more  and  more  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Gk^vemment  are  speeding  up  the 
race  to  see  which  will  get  at  the  taxpayer  first.  The  States 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  Federal  Oovemment  on  the  other 
are  trying  to  outdo  each  other  in  the  matter  of  putting  the 
largest  spigot  in  the  tax  barrel,  and  as  that  barrd  drahis. 
a  gmiilne  fight  between  these  two  sovereigntiea  Is  Inerltable. 


The  outcome,  however,  wm  bold  small  comfort  for  the  ta^ 
payer  because  it  wm  be  Uttle  more  than  a  squabble  over  the 
division  of  the  spoils.  In  fact,  it  may  be  only  bad  news  for 
the  taxpayer  because  an  effort  to  ctmipromln  on  certain 
fields  of  taxation  to  be  tapped  by  the  States  and  ottjer  «- 
chisive  areas  for  the  Federal  Oovemment  may  result  m  we 
unearthing  of  still  other  sources  of  taxes  to  Jpeep  the  wheel 

of  government  moving.  .^    ^      w »  ^ 

An  examination  of  but  a  portion  of  the  tax  h*'][^J"^ 
1937  AS/tr}'^*^  a  ■***g'«i**'  unanimity  in  increasing  or  expand- 
ing tff«^  In  the  field  of  penonal-inoome  tOTatInn,  10 
States  have  pcovided  increases,  2  have  effected  moderate 
deaeases,  and  2  other  States  have  maintoinwd  existing 
irt^ftfiiue  Of  note  are  the  changes  in  Iowa  Uw,  which  levy 
an  income  tax  on  nonresidfnta  on  income  derived  in  the 
State:  North  i?Tn»*!m  wm  now  levy  a  tax  of  7  percent  on  all 
incomes  in  excess  of  $10/)00:  and  North  Dakota,  where  the 
new  rates  wm  run  from  1  to  16  percent. 

In  the  field  of  corporate  income  tavstinn,  eight  States 
have  enacted  or  increased  such  taxes,  and  one  SUte  has 
pioiin  a  very  slight  reduction. 

Sales  taxes  seem  to  be  aU  the  rage.  They  are  now  vari- 
ously designated  as  sales  taxes,  gross  receipto  taxes,  or  ^oes 
income  taxes.  Eighteen  of  the  States  have  *n"«|»^^ 
extended  this  source  of  revenue,  and  only  one  has  provMed 
a  reduction.  Since  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Ooort  of 
the  United  States  wltii  respect  to  "use"  taxes,  many  Statea 
are  following  that  droision  and  imposing  use  taxes  to  pre- 
vent avoidance  of  the  sales  tax  hy  aut-of-the-«^  pur- 
chases. Twenty-three  States  now  have  this  varie*yoftax 
and  if  the  experience  of  the  State  of  Iowa  is  MV  «?««* 
where  ttie  gross  recdpts  tax  has  beai  continued  ingflniW 
there  is  now  rich  prospect  that  ttiese  taxes  have  lort  ttjdbr 
emergency  character  and  are  going  on  a  permanent  f  ©cit- 
ing. It  is  but  testimony  to  the  inevitable  transformation  of 
emergency  taxes  into  permanent  revcnitos.  ^ 

Chaln-stoze  taxes  are  on  the  march.  Twenty-three  States 
now  impose  such  taxes.  Five  States  have  inaeasedtttem  te. 
1937.  Maine  repealed  ito  chain-store  tax  and  <5^[J;™ 
voters  rejected  such  a  tax  on  a  referendum  vote.  <3era»  ■ 
tax  is  novel,  in  that  it  includes  matt-order  houses  «id  im^ 
poses  a  tax  of  $2,000  on  the  first  mall-order  house  store,  H,ooo 
on  the  second.  $6,000  en  the  third.  $8,000  on  the  fourth.  Mtd 
$10,000  for  each  store  in  excess  of  foor.  >*»*«»  ^™; 
noses  a  tax  of  $200  on  each  chain  store  in  excess  of  five,  and 

$37.50  on  each  chain  lumber  yard  and  flHlng  Nation  te  eamees 
of  five.  Ttennes8ee,oddly  enough,  taxes  each  chain  ftprete 
excess  of  one  on  ttie  basis  of  $3  per  100  square  feet  of  floor 
space,  n  tt>e  experience  to  tills  field  of  ti«rtlonpariiM^ 
tiaat  to  other  fields  of  revenue,  it  wm  mean  that  these  ehato- 
store  rates  wffl  be  increased  from  year  to  year. 

Tobacco  and  dgarette  taxes  continue  to  be  papular  with 
legislatures.  Seven  States  have  extended  such  taxes,  one 
has  altered  its  tax  slightly,  and  two  have  made  reductloas. 

In  spite  of  the  contention  made  by  thoee  who  believe  that 
taxation  of  Uquor  should  be  the  exehislve  domate  of  the 
FMeral  Government,  the  tendency  of  States  is  to  increase 
rather  than  reduce  gallonage  taxes  on  wine,  beer,  and  hqoor. 
Tten  States  have  provided  increases  te  some  'o''"^  *^°^  *" 
more  varieties  of  beverages  and  four  have  made  re^rtlons. 
BCaine  now  provides  a  tax  of  $2.08  on  eadb  gaU»  of  Mquor 
and  60  cents  on  each  gallan  of  wtoe  sold  by  tite  State  liquor 
commission.  In  addition,  a  temporary  10-peroent  sales  tax 
has  been  imposed.  Uquor  appears  to  be  free  game  for 
every  taxing  body,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  consumer 

pays  the  bilL 

Twelve  States  have  increased  or  expanded  their  gasoline 
taxes  and  only  two  have  enacted  modifications  that  slightly 
tower  such  taxes.  California  now  imposes  a  tax  of  8  cents 
per  gaUon  on  Diesel  fuel  and  this  may  be  bat  the  (OTenmncr 
of  like  taxes  to  other  States  to  view  of  the  increasing  pop- 
ularity of  the  Diesel  engine. 

There  has  been  a  general  increase  te  tajBea  oa 
and.  te  the  case  of  Vermont,  the  State  now  taxes  the 
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of  Oili  Mm  la  fltatei 
plants 


tnm  funt  In  imtae  to  IfjMt  In  Sooth 

Tliinrtn  coMnpli  fwtmwy  md  ^rflUuf  eqqlp- 

for  »  jnr.  ostcntfMjr  m  a  bid  for  inch  opentloni. 

iiiinilfliMllIlM  to  Mqnlre  tend  for 

■tti  In  canopttoBt  t» 

flVti  the  fwl  ytuumi  q<  ■Mtfan-p*elgg  itudloa  for  19 

to  BOW  to  dwt  0t»to.   R  BRMt  te  •ppMvnt  to  efeiybudj 

of  iKUiieitjr  MO  csonptod  from  tAX- 
idi  conttBOB  to  tacreaae,  thki  Ion  in 
to  ottek  lif  an  Incrennd  nte  of  taxes  on  the 
Ms  alfordi  Muple  erldenoe  of  hem 
leidly  li  and  «luvt  a  great  outcry 
■  sill  mini  flaj  mmaii  an  n^i  Imiiliiii  iif  tazatton  become 

mantf oit  to  tto  taxpayers.   We  are  sH *m  Ixit  the 

of  Wner.  bettor,  and  nore  bardeneoaBe  taamtkm 

altar  ttis  whole  pattoni  of  onr  soottXBic 

tt»  World  Wto  I  fn»  mxKh  inygoed 

to  Pkanos  on  uhleh  the  F^'euch 

hSBS  caiki  of  wine.    A  fltni^e  horse 

ad  Ik  appeared  to  be  a  moat 


oontrivanoe.    X  learned  on  lisiidii  iliat  theae  wagans 
bf  the  bupBBiMBn  of  a  nattwari  wheel  tax 

:  therefore  nek  the  attnaklon  wmi  atwo- 

on  which  he  oodid  brianee  sefcrsl  tons  of 

to  tsra,  repaired  ontf  nsr> 

I  wsnoir  b]f  iMMK  soonoBide  dli^Brgenoe 

bmkns  of  tsstag. 

TVantng  to  the  national  Lettdal—s,  Oungieai  has  decreed 

«r  tts  ntonnee  tans  for  nolher  S-year  pe- 

i,  sfl,  gian,  fhS" 

and  s  bosk  of  other 

a  fltFe-hmfted-mflHsn-doBar 

to  «M  VMOtT  of  Indhwk  tone^Tte  Bodpek  is  stffl 

dift  df  bataBCB;  Os  naMosad  doM  oonthuns  to  taoreaae,  ttis 

of  toflatton  to  atoeadf  manlf est  to 

I  tt»  daj  of  nekonlvli  ^.  .    . 

crop  wtjhk  to  left  whodoed  opon 
crop  Brigiit  be  left  to 
lik  H  flto  dhock.  b^  Ite 

ikwa  to 

wa  wank  to  torrow  ov  itoor  owk  of  debt. 

Be  to  fhe  ndd 
of  tadlnek  taMtion  onii^  aarpsa  to  dow  up  the  procees  of 

MS  ttie  day  of 

Add.    n  li  high  tfane  ttak  tte 

far  bsl&  ttis 

in  wUt  fiwerew  of 

of 
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HON.  IRA  WALTON  DREW 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPBESSNTATIVJCS 

J,  JM7 


of  Pennayltanla     Mr. 

to  havo  lalulod  te  the  Riooia  a  laCtor  ad- 

to  tt»  PioMenk  of  ttie  fMked  Skatos  by  one  of  av 

Mr. B. F.  Msmor, fi  PhilaiWphia.    Mr.Maunr 


has  for  20  years  operated  a  neighborhood  hardware  atore  to 
one  of  the  imall  cooununities  surrounding  the  metrcq^olitan 
aeetlon  of  my  dty.  Ihcre  are  tfaocnands  of  onall  hardware 
stores  similar  to  his  scattered  throo^out  this  country.  This 
man  is  not  a  merdiant  prince,  lie  Is  not  a  business  giant,  nor 
is  he  wealtiiy.  He  is  one  of  the  people:  and.  gentlemen,  when 
we  listen  to  him,  we  listen  to  America. 

Mr.  Maurer  is  not  a  scribbler  of  letters.  A  little  sick  at 
heart  with  the  desire  for  fair  play  and  a  decent  chance,  he 
has  written  to  his  President  He  writes  jost  tto  way  he 
feds,  and  his  letter  contains  a  good  deal  of  common  sense 
about  the  Tydlngs-ioner  fair-trade  bOl  that  I  woiild  Uke  to 
caB  to  tto  attention  of  the  experts  on  legislation  who  sur- 
round me  tn  this  Chunber. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  fair-trade  bOl  will  receive  a  voto 
during  this  session  of  Congress,  and  it  is  my  intention  to 
fully  support  its  passage,  unless  dangerous  or  weakening 
amenrtmqits  are  successfully  added  to  It  during  detate. 

DuM.  Ml  PmmDKMT:  When  you  stopped  the  pantnc  of  tte 
lyiMnpi  lilHer  biU.  jou  to^  »w«y  from  thousands  and  tbowindi 
of  small  retfillers  Uke  myself  the  only  hope  «•  ever  had  d  mafc-lng 
a  decent  living  from  our  business. 

I've  been  operating  my  little  Imslneas  for  mere  than  30  yean, 
and  with  careful  planTilng  and  hard  work  I  have  only  bean  able  to 
eke  out  a  very  moderate  living  for  myself  and  family. 

Cutthroat  competition  and  Increased  taxation,  both  Federal  and 
State,  have  mijde  it  Impassible  ftir  small  merchants  Uke  myself  to 
even  (lecure  a  laborer's  wage  from  our  business,  ny-by-the-nlght. 
unethical,  cutthroat  competition  have  moved  into  our  territory 
and  are  fooling  the  public  by  offering  imheard-of  low  prices  on 
standard  natlonaUy  advertised  brands  of  mendiandlse  which  we 
carry,  using  them  only  as  leaders  to  get  the  pe<9le  into  their 
stores  and  then  selling  cheap,  shoddy  merchandise  at  exorbitant 
prices.  In  most  cases  they  advertise  Items  at  w^-knovn  brands 
at  a  price  lower  than  our  cost  price. 

The  Tidings-Miller  bfll  woidd  have  protected  xis  against  su6h 
competition.  Mow,  Mr.  President.  I'm  not  much  of  a  poiltlolan, 
and  it's  very  dUBcult  for  me  to  see  the  Justice  In  your  stofiptag 
the  passMJS  of  the  Tydlngs-MUIer  bin,  which  in  no  sense  woold 
have  Increased  the  prices  to  the  consuming  public,  when  st  the 
same  time  you  have  approved  other  bUls  in  other  Industries  which 
would  permit  the  fixing  of  prices.  Can  you  or  anyone  else  *«r^*'" 
to  BM  why  there  wo«dd  be  such  bitter  resentment  on  the  pa^  of 
ttw  <iBiiwKimtng  public  In  the  psiwing  of  this  protecUve  ■Masare 
to  we  small  retailers,  and  that  the  other  prloe-fliaiig  aet  which 
you  approved  would  be  acceptable  to  the  public?  AU  the  years 
I  have  ^jent  tn  boslseas  I  never  thought  that  I  would  get  to  the 
poSBt  where  I  would  be  a  quitter,  but  by  the  time  I  worry  myssif 
siek  ahout  opentlog  my  little  business  and  trying  to  meet  my 
taxes  and  other  bills  and  face  the  cutthroat  oompetttkm.  I  want  to 
tell  you  that  rm  about  at  the  point  of  dosing  the  front  door  and 
iioMfytog  the  sheriff  to  oome  In  and  sdl  the  merdtandlse,  and 
etthar  get  a  W.  P.  A.  Job  or  po  on  rrilef .  because  moac  of  theaa 
Mtows  ace  making  mors  money  without  any  wotry. 

S  you  feQows  In  Wsshlngton  could  spend  1  day  In  my  llttis 
•tore  and  see  what  the  aven^  small  merchant  must  contend 
Witt,  Tte  quits  snrs  that  you  would  maks  an  attempt  to  lesasn 
tte  tax  harden  and  would  approve  laws  that  would  imHeefe  vm 
against  unethical,  cutthroat  competition. 
Veiy  truly  yours. 

B.  P.  ICATnoB, 
4U5  JTote  gcraet.  Jfteayim*,  PhOmMfttim. 


William  Patrick  Connery,  Jr. 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

oar 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

OFMXW  TOWK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tue$da9,  Autnut  3.  1937 


r.  and  pubUc  aervtoe  of  Hon. . 

OomoEiT,  Jr..  late  a  B^ireaentotlve  tram  Masssfhiisstls 

Mr.  XERNEDT  of  New  Yorfc    Ifr.  8p 

m  meUwHOn  to  pay  trttnte  to  Congreannan  Wxlluk  Pst- 
OaamsT,  Jr..  who.  well  beloved  and  cnmned  with  tte 
CBVialJie  honan  that  oonfldenoe  and  station  can  ha- 
r,  was  taken  flram  u>  in  the  midst  of  the  perfoimance  9t 
tdUoB  at  the  moment  of  the  highest  possibilitlcB  of  aecr* 
R  li  tttlDg  that  we  shoold  render  the  oHdal  trttnte  of 
iwpeet,  but  the  irignlflcance  of  this  occasion  is  far  deeper 
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than  that.  It  is  the  tribute  inspired  by  love  of  country,  as 
laying  aside  the  diiferences  and  controversies,  which  seem 
but  trivial  in  the  face  of  man's  adventures  and  Ood's  provi- 
dence, we  stand  united  by  the  indissoluble  bonds  of  common 
patriotism,  knowing  well  that  ungrateful  republics  cannot 

endure. 

The  temples  of  democracy  win  be  but  as  vain  vestiges  of 
a  vanished  faith  if  their  altar  flres  are  not  kept  burning  by 
the  memory  of  those  who  have  met  the  supreme  test  and  have 
laid  down  their  Uvea  in  heroic  fidelity  and  self -sacrifice. 
Above  an,  we  give  the  tribute  of  the  deep  aflectiaa,  which 
moves  us  to  speak  in  tender  remembrance  of  a  generous  and 
kindly  spirit  who  counted  human  fellowship  more  precious 
than  all  the  p(xnp  and  circumstance  of  power.  Not  only 
those  who  had  the  jarivilcge  of  intimacy  but  the  vast  multi- 
tude who  bowed  in  grief  at  his  passing  had  responded  to  the 
grace  of  his  gentleness  and  called  him  brother  and  friend  as 
well  as  Ccmgressman. 

Congressman  CommT  was  equi]n)ed  for  his  task  by  in- 
heritance and  training,  which  were  completely  and  typically 
American.  He  was  neither  helped  nor  hampered  by  excep- 
tional environment.  He  suffered  neither  from  poverty  nOT 
from  riches.  His  endowment  was  a  keen  mind  and  strong 
body.  Alert  to  opportunity,  self-reliant,  facile,  and  warm- 
hearted, he  made  his  own  vi'ay,  owing  his  successes  to  his 
tireless  persistence  and  his  unquenchaWe  ardor  in  Uving. 

He  belonged  to  the  aristocracy  of  the  plain  people  of  this 
country.  Bom  In  the  city  of  Lynn  on  August  24,  1888,  he 
continued  to  Uve  there  aU  of  his  life.  He  served  with  the 
One  Hundred  and  Pirst  Regiment  United  States  Infantry 
for  19  months  during  the  World  War.  He  was  promoted 
from  private  to  regimental  color  sergeant  for  meritorious 
service.  He  achieved  distinction  In  the  theatrical  and  fra- 
ternal world  as  well  as  the  political  world. 

In  Congress  he  soon  won  a  distinguished  position.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor.  He  was  neither 
eccentric,  spectacular,  nor  censorious.  Always  quiet  in 
manner  and  unassuming,  he  could  not  escape  the  distinction 
of  natural  dignity  and  noble  mien.  His  keen  intelligence 
and  cwnmon  sense  won  for  him  general  confidence  and 
esteem  while  his  unfailing  friendliness  made  him  nationally 

beloved.  _ 

It  is  difficult,  while  still  we  labOT  under  the  sense  of  per- 
sonal loss  to  appraise  fairly  the  quahUes  or  to  estimate 
Justly  the  character  of  the  departed  friend.  We  are  too  apt 
at  such  a  time  to  permit  our  emotions  to  color  our  judg- 
ment and  to  sway  our  verdict. 

It  is  hard  to  restrain  the  ardor  of  frlwidship  in  writing 
of  so  widely  ^ted  and  attractive  man,  but  a  Just  apprecia- 
tion should  stand  upon  a  foundation  of  imderstatement. 

It  was  Macaulay  who  said  that  if  one  stopped  under  a 
doorway  for  a  moment  with  Edmund  Burke  to  escape  a 
shower,  he  would  be  impressed  with  the  certainty  that  he 
had  met  a  kindly  man.    Hiat  was  true  of  Bill  Comhkry. 

ms  charm  of  manner,  his  musical  voice,  his  unexcelled 
dicUon,  his  general  knowledge  made  him  a  personality  at 
once  outstanding,  remarkable,  and  pleasing.  

His  vigorous  and  penetrating  mind,  always  at  work, 
gained  for  him  an  immense  extent  and  variety  of  knowl- 
edge. He  had  the  learning  of  a  philosopher,  and  to  that 
learning  he  added  the  manners  of  a  gentleman.  His  com- 
pany was  sought  by  the  Members  of  Congress  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  State*— for  he  was  witty  with  a  subtle  sense 
of  humor  and  a  keen  knowledge  of  proportion.  He  had  an 
inexhaustible  sense  of  discourse,  with  constant  cheerfulness 
and  high  spirits. 

Suffice  It  to  say  that  for  all  of  his  adult  life  no  great  cause 
affecting  his  city  or  State  has  been  discussed  up<m  which  he 
did  not  spread  the  luster  of  his  talents,  the  spell  of  his  elo- 
quence, and  the  music  of  his  voice.  He  was  a  strong  parti- 
san, but  never  permitted  his  loyalty  to  his  party  to  inter- 
fere  with  his  duty  to  his  country.  He  was  an  agrosive 
advocate,  but  he  always  tried  to  be  fair  with  an  opponent, 
ev«i  when  dealing  his  most  tdling  blow.  He  believed  in- 
tensdy  in  his  own  side  of  an  argument,  but  he  was  tolerant 
of  opposition,  and  ever  ready  to  applaud  in  an  adversary 


».h«t  nMHty  and  diaracter  which  bespeaks  oonvlctloo  and, 
denotes  sincerity.  He  has  gcme  to  his  reward  after  having 
f ouflAit  a  good  fight.  Bfay  I  now  say  in  closing,  as  one  who 
knew  h*".  who  admired  his  extraordinary  talents  and  un- 
rivaled attainments,  that  the  great  outstanding  OoaUty  to 
his  make-up  was  hia  intense  and  ever-present  bdief  in  the 
Ood  of  his  f  atbera. 

Congreasman  ComnaT  was  gifted  and  bteased  above  moat 
of  the  men  of  his  day  and  generation,  but  above  aU  in  that 
simple,  childlike  faith  which  was  fostered  at  the  knee  of 
his  mother,  and  which  survived  and  grew  with  all  the 
triumphs  of  his  great  career,  and  carried  him  onward  Into 
the  next  world  with  the  fervor  of  a  martyr  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  one  who  knows. 

May  God.  in  His  mercy,  command  that  hIa  aoul  be  re- 
ceived tqr  the  BxOj  Angels  and  be  conducted  to  Paradise. 


Fedcrml  Sodal  Secnritr  Act  Verens  Gcnnal 
Welfare  Act  of  1937 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

OF  CALIFORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Taesdoy.  Amgutt  5,  1937 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House, 
permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  Febru- 
ary 2, 1937,  what  is  known  as  the  general-wdfare  act,  H.  R. 
4199.  was  introduced  by  the  Honorable  Cbmujb  N.  Caoavr. 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  referred  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  for  consideration  and  hearing,  which  to  date  has 
not  been  granted:  and  while  I  know  this  committee  has  been 
one  of  the  hardest-worked  committees  this  session.  I  feel 
that  there  have  been  enough  Members  of  this  House  inter- 
ested in  a  hearing  on  this  bill  to  Justify  the  honorable  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  giving  this 
piece  of  legislation  a  hearing  at  the  first  possible  moment. 

After  proper  legislative  time  had  elapsed  I  iUed  petttioa ; 
no.  12,  on  the  Speaker's  desk,  and  respectfully  request  every 
Member  of  this  House  who  is  interested  in  the  gmeral  wel- 
fare of  the  old  people  of  this  country  who  are  in  dire  cir- 
cumstances, to  sign  this  petition  so  that  we  may  have  this 
bill,  H.  R.  4199,  brought  to  the  fioor  for  deliberation  and 
passage. 

I  have  the  utmost  respect  and  sympathy  for  what  the 
Federal  Social  Security  Act  is  accompUshing.  and  give  all 
credit  to  this  administration  for  the  first  step  in  the  rli^t 
direction;  however,  it  does  leave  entirely  too  many  of  our 
old  peoide  without  any  security  in  Uteir  declining  days  when 
they  need  security  most,  and.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I 
would  like  to  insert  a  comparison  of  the  Federal  Social 
Security  Act  with  the  propoeed  general  welfare  act,  H.  R. 
4199.  in  the  Congbssbioical  Rscokd.  The  following  was  com- 
piled by  Mr.  Oeorge  E.  West,  of  Chicago,  a  certified  public 
accountant,  and  I  am  sure  the  Members  will  find  it  highly 
educational  and  a  most  fair  presentatioo,  jrhich  leavea  food 
for  thought,  to  say  the  least. 

OLD-AOm  ASaiSTARCS  8»CTI01» — *»■  11.1111  JtFtT  1.   ItSS 

Utidtf  the  VMeral  Social  Security  Act,  40^  State;) 

State  laws  to  coopeimte  with  the  ^^.^^J^^SSS^ 
carrylz«  out  tlie  Federal  act,  undw.  which  the  ^"^^^^^ 
Gov^rn^ent  pays  to  each  of  said  States  one-hall  of  the  oid-«ge 
pensiozi.  but  nerer  in  excess  at  $16  %  "?°"^-.^.  .-.♦^  -      _ 

So  ICsslssippi  z«cetvee  $1  JO  from  the  United  Skuas  Oatm- 
ment.  adds  $IM  tS^to.  and  dlstrtbutea  $8^  a  montH  eacti  to 
lU  «-year-old  veteimae.  Jurt  how  a  Ifflsetssipiilan  can  ricowia* 
sbeltM''  food,  and  clothing  for  hlmadf  on  t8.eo  a  month  la  aona- 
thtng  for  which  I  cannot  imagine  a  workable  solvtloa. 

And  California  receives  $15  from  the  United  Wafc- 
ment.  adds  iSO  thereto,  and  pays  «8S  a  month  to  Ma 
Teterans. 

At  this  wrtttng  the  lowest  oombined  giant  for 

anoe  Is  9iM  a  month— the  highest  tSS  a  ; '^*' 

united  States  Cknrertiinent'B  Sodal  Seewtty 
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vVIprtT     _^  ^ 

SiriirirfBlirtt 

HlMMIHllrvffll 


VI 


|7iJ0  a  dmbUi.  tf  yoa  work  •vary  wwUnc  <1>7  fw  ttw  next 

II  yan  woric  •vary  waririBf  <!b7  te  Un 
lOyMn.   IfyaarwiliisaOflr«i«i;7«odMn 
nootty  with  her. 
1  A«A  for  114.  tlMt  ball 


tt«»i 


Ji0««ll«lvl 


«r  tOB.    Ttast  it  dL    (4  ymsB  it  S3/n)  equals 
SM  iMfoaot  wiiab  $4aa) . 

SV4p«cHita(tatrftn«H  Mned.  in  one 

▲fIvJHLl.  t»awhanlMrMeh«acitf 

BptthaiiniHi.   HewlDg«t9MpcnnftofaiwiiBt 
o/inooiit  «HiMd  batwMa  Jan.  1. 107,  aad  tbe^late  be 
i.^^^pitootliinf. 

By  a  «•(•  tax  of  1  perant  on  yoa  and  a  Ipaiit  tax  on 

ygnrawpiif,  «itfl  tt  —hai  >  penant  eadt,  and  «{>- 

bUm  taaiTarTeBBirioTwof  1  or  moia. 

]|«wtala«>aTnMarr«rtteUBit«I  aWasMid  flMTbe 

lamlaA  la  Ouiwu— ii<  tac-anmpt  bands  until  Jan.  1. 

i»a. 

Vila  tn^aaopt  kottAi  araoli  Aaa  be  sold  toproride  the 


cnalad,flB 


■Pfaaoitelad:  <r  nota  tax'«xmnpt  bonds  be 
n  wtileh  TOO  will  baland  to  pay  uHmiiit. 


be  ntfaad  bam 


•J^ 


muuuatj 
>fortlwr 


tkm. 


-  ace  OS  no  fmtber  tax 

will  ba  eaUectad,  and  your  annuity  win  net  iacnaae 

.   '    fwtt.    It  eeaaes  ta  yen  recard- 

I  alwkstkar  yea  ova  tsnporty  or  other  ineome. 

'  axpaetaoey  gtrsaS  to  9 


yoa  to  flStiiBSto  It  vp- 
yoanacfaaga 


•10^  i 


tt.« 


v.m 


u 


noLM 


mr 


42.80 


ITS 


.80 

fiS.75 
0L2S 
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S35.00 
a.  75 

es.00 

SLOO 


to  tha  il^  ofkaayy  BaM  wffl 


yen. 

mlMleiwand 

toTWylnrpenoos. 


of  Jan.  28k 

when 

to  <,aDO,000  onemptoyed  wiU 

and  atpnsaioos 


ef  Bar 

laad.   Diriassyaar 
with  tba  Sodal 


AnswtEs,  Oeoeral  Walfu*  Aflt 


Ait^eoa. 

t200  a  month  maximom,  to  all  00  yean  of  aca  and  otse.  as 
detailed  under  qaeatiaos  4  and  S. 

¥eryl 


Eaeh  aaaoitaat,  refwdkas  of  oecBpatiBB  er  i. 
Me  00^  may  ap^  far  sodi  aaioant  as  ha  er  i 
mey  can  spend  in  30  days;  and,  by  new  i 
tncreese  same  oatfl  tlie  inatliiiiini  of  1 
naofaad;  ezeept,  that  shoold  any  nantb'B  taa  > 
be  not  enoaen  to  pay  the  maximom  annoitlaB,  then  the 
aBKnat  oeUseted  iraidd  be  divided  fay  (ha  auOw  of 
wghtared  anauitaBts.  and  procatad  aneerdtml/.  fianoa. 
the  Oovamment  would  navar  have  to  go  into  Oaibt  to  pay 
annnitiws. 


Tas;  an  an  eligible  except  a  Itow  who  an  nc*  Amertean 
cttiienB,  or  oocopants  of  pdsona,  or  of  Iwapltali  lor  Cha 
neatally  ineompetent,  or  thoas  who  doaet  abataiafran 
an  gainful  oocopation. 

Answer,  same  as  under  questions  4  and  & 

Answer,  same  as  qnestions  4  and  A.  Each  lats  monthly 
1300^  maTJTuwm^  nt  aga  00. 

Answer,  aame  as  (juestions  4  and  §, 

Da 


Nothing  if  yoa  die  before  age  00;  after  aga  00  nor  mnatihly 
annuRy  stops  at  death.  But,  your  wife  wnan  00  or  orar 
wfll  receive  $aCD  maximum  a  month. 

About  8  months  after  the  act  beoomea  a  law,  and  indadto 
araryope  at  age  00,  except  the  few  listed  at  quasttouO. 


A  >pareent  tax  on  all  busluass  tranaarttan^  that  ara  aan- 

stitutioaal. 

It  jeee  into  a  special  "General  weiten  fnad"  of  tte  17.  S. 

Treasury,  for  the  payment  of  anniiittfw,  and  for  no  otbar 

purpose.    

Paid  out  in  $200  maximum  annuities  every  aonth  to  oar 

civil  veterans,  to  subilise  iMth  bosineas  and  employ- 

Na— if  you  ntin  frmn  gainfal  ooeupatian,  tba  SHO  maxi- 
mum a  month  annuity  is  yours,  regardless  of  wbat  pnp- 
erty  er  other  inoome  yeu  tiave,  upon  Uing  thaiagalarap* 
pMcatlcn. 


Inemance-eompany  expectancy  gives  8  to  14 


This 


Ills  auectaaev  should  be  incioaatd,  awtng  to  tl»  poaaaa 
sion  of  flnandal  resources,  whldi  wlD  decnaae  prlvatlen 
and  worry,  and  make  it  pioaaible  to  have  and  pay  for  tbm 
services  of  doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  etc,  to 
health. 
Yea— to  a  few  years  throa^  the  operatiaB  of  the  I 
tax,  it  ehoidd  provide  afl  the  moonr  needed  fer  tba  aaaai- 
ties,  the  national  debt,  and  later  for  the  normal  annual 
acpanses  of  the  Federal  Oovemment,  tbar^b^ 


poeeibie  the  npeal  of  all  anjost  preeent-day  tai 
Boo  maximum  a  month  at  age  00 and  over.   (Baaqnacttoa 
4  and  8.) 


Tte  odds  wffi  ba  ta  yoor  fevor,  ainee  praetiadly  al  worfcacs 
OT«  Oi  win  ntiia.    Ite  act  is  flsxibla,  sa  tba  «b  . 
eaa  ha  moved  down  to  88  or  iowar,  whanavar  i 
to  stabOhe  amployraant 

Under  tba  propoaed  Oenaral  Welfen  'Act  at  1837.  ._ 
Iitoymeat,  pavorty,  and  depiessiuns  can  ba  abonstaad. 


sploymant 


aaadad.   ybbaforaB. 


tD     tfaeFedenl. 


State  azid  local  governments  in  profrtdbag  ze- 
annnHies  tar  emptejees  in  the  postal  and  civil 
poHfrmm.  tnaeia,  teachers,  and  so  forth,  aadiv* 
many  banks  and  industiial  concerns^ 
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These  employees  pay  2  to  3^  percent  of  their  salaries 
into  a  retirement  fund,  and  after  the  retirement  age,  60 
to  65,  receive  $100  to  $200  a  month  annuity,  or  more. 

The  majority  of  citizens  do  not  realize  that  although  they 
do  not  benefit  therefrom,  they  are  all  contributing  to  the 
payment  of  tliese  annuities  for  these  favored  groups— for 
public  servants,  through  hidden  taxes;  and  for  industrial 
employees,  through  higher  prices  paid  for  goods  purchased. 
For  example,  under  present  conditions,  the  unfavored 
groups,  consisting  of  lawyers,  doctors,  dentists,  teachers, 
druggists,  grocers,  bakers,  farmers,  housewives,  and  many 
others,  serve  long  hours  dai^  for  many  years.  They  pay 
for  a  very  large  ntmiber  of  these  aimuities,  eiUier  in  taxes 
or  in  the  purchase  of  goods;  but,  when  they  reach  retirement 
age.  no  annuity  is  provided  for  them,  except  in  the  proposed 
general  welfare  act  which  includes  every  civil  veteran,  man 
or  woman,  at  age  60,  who  qualify  imder  the  law. 

Would  not  it  be  Just  as  unfair  to  compel  the  favored 
groups,  above  mentioned,  to  pay  the  major  part  of  the  pre- 
miums on  the  life-insurance  policies  carried  by  the  un- 
favored groups?  The  general-welfare  act  has  no  favored 
groups  but  includes  every  civil  veteran,  man  or  woman,  at 
age  60,  who  qualify  under  the  law. 

Will  the  unfavored  groups  continue  to  pay  the  cost  for 
the  major  part  of  the  annuities  of  the  favored  groups,  or 
will  they  demand  that  the  general-welfare  act  be  promptly 
enacted  into  law,  so  that  all  American  citiaens  shall  be 
treated  alike  and  be  provided  with  a  retirement  annuity  if 
and  when  applied  for,  at  age  60,  or  over. 

From  current  report  of  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  re- 
garding 1934  Federal  income-tax  collections: 

Individuals  with  Incomes  of  less  than  $5,000  per  year, 
paid  61  percent  of  the  total  income-tax  collecticms.  Indi- 
viduals with  incomes  of  less  than  $50,000  per  year,  paid 
32  percent  of  the  total  income-tax  collections.  Those  with 
Incomes  over  $50,000  and  less  than  $1,000,000,  paid  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  inccxne  tax  collections.  Those  with  in- 
comes of  $1,000,000  or  more,  33  individuals,  paid  6  percent 
of  the  total  incomie-tax  collections. 

Tou  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  present  system  93  percent 
of  the  Income  taxes  are  paid  by  peoide  of  small  and  moderate 
means.  Taxation,  therefore,  is  a  problem  for  everybody, 
especially  those  Interested  in  equity. 

Under  the  general-welfare  act  the  taxes  are  automatically 
distributed  on  rich  and  poor  alike. 

Tlie  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  estimates  that 
taxes  at  the  3-percent  rate  under  the  Social  Security  Act,  if 
applied  to  1929  on  salaries  and  wages  of  incbided  industries, 
covering  26,000,000  workers,  would  have  amounted  to  $1,019.- 
000.000.  Based  thereon,  if  all  adults,  including  housewives. 
60,000,000  workers,  were  covered,  as  they  should  be,  the  tax 
cost  would  approximate  $2,300,000,000.  with  annuities  begin- 
ning at  age  65. 

Under  the  general-wdfare  act.  beginning  at  age  60.  an 
are  covered,  and  the  tax  cost  would  be  a  numthly  revolving 
fund  of  approximately  $1.600.000XX)0. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  had  the  general-welfare  act  been  in 
effect  during  the  year  1936.  the  10,000.000  unemployed  would 
have  had  Jobs,  and  the  results  could  have  been  approximately 
as  follows: 

Actual  transactions  per  reliable  sources,  $900,000,000,000; 
new  business  created  by  general-welfare  annuities.  $211.000,- 
000.000;  new  business  created  by  unemployed  being  restored 
to  Jobs.  $196,000,000,000;  total.  $1,309,000,000,000. 

At  2  percent  the  tax  revenue  thereon  could  have  been  $26,- 
000,000.000,  and  the  excess  revenue,  after  payment  of  the 
$19,000,000,000  for  general-welfare  annuities,  could  have  re- 
duced our  na<10"«^^  debt  by  paying  off  and  retiring  $7,000.- 
000.000  of  tax-exempt  Government  bonds,  therdsy  saving 
millions  of  dollars  of  Interest  charges. 

Once  the  general-welfare  act  is  thoroughly  understood,  I 
believe,  no  matter  what  price  level  may  be  eventually  adopted, 
the  general-w^are  act  will  provide  social  secortty.  old-age 
comfort,  freedom  tram  worry  and  prlvatioa.  win  stabOlae 
employment,  render  tax  Justice,  create  adequate  and  con^ 
tinuous  circulaticui  of  money,  and  provide  a  shock  absorber 


which  will  stabilise  production  and  consumption  agatnit 
speculative  booms  and  demoralizing  depressions. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  sUte  to  those 
who  may  think  the  2-percent  transaction  tax  will  pyramid 
costs  to  the  detriment  of  the  consumer.  I  wish  to  «all  your 
specific  attention  to  the  hearings  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  held  between  May  14  and  May  21.  1921,  on  the 
Internal  Revenue  Act  of  1921.  which  show  a  rather  com- 
plete break-down  on  Just  what  the  reaction  from  a  con- 
sumer point  of  view  would  be  with  a  1-percent  turn-over 
tax.  These  hearings  are  available  at  either  tite  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  or  at  the  Congressional  lilwary.  and 
demonstrate  beyond  a  question  of  a  doubt  the  feasibility  of 
the  2-percent  transaction  tax  as  is  advocated  in  the  guieral- 
welfare  act,  H.  R.  4199. 

In  my  opinion,  the  basis  of  our  present  tax  system  Is  not 
equitable,  too  much  complication,  too  expoisive,  and  too 
little  imderstood  by  the  taxpayers  as  a  whole.  Tuces  diould 
be  levied  on  the  doUar  volume  of  business  transactions — not 
on  the  property  one  owns.  In  other  words,  taxes  should  be 
levied  according  to  ability  to  pay. 


THIS  IB 

Now,  a  farmer  is  taxed  on  the  estimated  value  of  his  farm, 
buildings,  stock,  and  equiixnent.  Tlie  amount  of  taxes  re- 
mains practically  the  same,  whether  be  has  good  crops,  poor 
crops,  or  crop  failure.  In  the  last  case,  if  he  cannot  pay, 
penalties  are  added  to  make  sure  he  will  lose  his  farm. 

Under  the  general  welfare  act  tax  plan  when  he  has  a 
good  crop  he  pays  good  taxes;  poor  crops,  less  taxes,  and 
therefore  the  theory  of  equity  is  carried  out 

Now.  a  home  owner  is  taxed  on  the  estimated  value  of  his 
house,  lot.  and  equipment  Tlie  amount  of  taxes  remains 
practically  the  same,  whetiier  he  has  a  good  Job,  a  poor  Job, 
or  no  Job.  In  the  last  case,  if  he  cannot  pay,  penalties  are 
added  to  make  sure  he  wiU  lose  his  home. 

Under  the  general  welfare  act  tax  plan,  when  be  bas  • 
good  Job,  he  pays  a  good  tax;  a  pow  Job,  less  tax;  and  again 
the  theory  of  equity  is  carried  out 

Now  a  businessman  is  taxed  on  the  estimated  value  d  his 
plant  fixtures.  Inventory,  and  prcqierty.  Tbe  amount  of 
taxes  remains  practically  the  same  whether  his  bnslness  is 
good,  fair,  or  poor,  and  in  tbe  last  case,  if  be  cannot  pay, 
Pfnftiftoa  are  added  to  malce  sure  he  will  lose  his  teislness 

Under  the  general  welfare  act  tax  plan,  this  boslnesman 
would  have  a  great  deal  better  opportunity  to  pay  bis  taxes 
upm  an  equitable  basis  and  at  all  times  not  endanger  bia 
property  through  inability  to  produce  taxes  under  adverse 
ftnatM»iai  circumstances. 

We  aU  know  that  real-property  taxes  are  levied  on  tbe 
estimated  value  of  property  based  <m  tbe  opinion  d  tb* 
assessor,  whereas,  there  should  be  no  guesswork  or  change- 
able ??*««■  such  as  an  estimated  value.  Tbe  tax  dioald  be 
based  on  the  gross  Income  in  dollars  and  cents.  Mo  esti- 
mating, no  disputes,  easy  to  collect  because  we  pay  as 
we  go. 

Under  the  general  welfare  act  tax  plan  aU  taaseB  are 
based  on  tbe  actual  sale  In  dollars  and  cents  on  tbe  vdtone 
of  btisiness  transacted — ^not  on  estimated  values  of  prop- 
erty—thereby safeguarding  tbe  farmer,  tbe  home  owner,  tbe 
businessman,  as  well  as  all  owners  of  propartw  of  every 
kind,  real  or  personaL  Also,  it  sets  up  a  tax  syrtem  wbkh 
no  one  should  want  to  evade  since  it  atoo  acts  to  provlds 
retirement  annuities  for  each  of  us  when  we  readi  tibe  age 
of  60. 

Under  existing  conditions,  it  is  common  knowledge  to  in- 
surance r*?np*"<«^  that  of  100  men  starting  out  in  life  on 
even  terms,  when  they  reach  age  60,  only  6  wiU  be  inde- 
pendent and  earning  more  than  $200  per  month,  34  will  have 
died,  and  the  remaining  60  win  be  more  or  less  dependent 
on  rdatives.  friends,  or  charity.  No  one  knows  In  adfrnnoa 
in  which  group  he  win  be  at  age  60.  in  tbe  ladkj  •  or  tbe 
unlucky  60.  Tberefore,  it  is  dear  that  very  few 
attempt  to  evade  tbe  transaction  tax,  and  the 
fare  act  would  be  practically  self -enf  ardns. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Miembers  of  tbe  Boose,  I  do  aol 
yoa  for  one  moment  to  consider  that  this 
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act  !■  a  taOmef.  TUi  Mbniniatrmttim  bat  been  lyiiipatbetle 
toward  the  men  and  women  of  tbe  kmer  bradcetB  who  have 
auflared  ***^"»***»  adrenttlea  throoi^  our  rndbalaneed  eoo- 
Bonie  liiueture.  Tliila  BMiee  has  voted  penrttWM  to  the  8u- 
Ooart  JMtleei.  to  the  wldoira  of  veterana.  to  vet- 
and  to  manj  othen^  aa  ve  aU  know,  and  there  ts  no 
vaaon  In  the  worid  wty  we  ahould  ovcilook  the 
and  women  of  this  country  who  have  nuule  everything 
that  you  and  I  are  enjoylnf  today,  llieae  pemde 
haw  been  fovoed  Into  a  degiee  of  financial  decrepltade 
irtMre  mere  banlDniptcy  could  be  wwiklwed  afluent  and  I 
feel  it  ia  the  duty  of  thla  Ootvfeaa  to  paai  Jwgfalatlon  that 
will  give  to  the  men  and  women  fO  years  and  over  in  this 
cottBtiy  a  decree  of  security  in  the  few  remainlnf  years 
they  have  left  that'they  all  have  earned  beyond  a  question 
of  adoubt 
I  wiih  to  ttiank  you  for  the  thne  and  consideration  yon 


Labor  Wants  Them 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON,  MICHAEL  J.  STACKL 

or  PBNNSTLYAinA 

or  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
raeMlay,  Augmt  3,  1937 


Q.  mraB.  DxaacTOB  op  oboan- 

BATlOir,  AMIBXCAlf  FBDBBaTIOR  OP  LABOR 


Mr.  STACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
reniarks  in  the  Raooao.  I  include  the  following  letter  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Lewis  Q.  Bines,  dtrector  of  organization.  Amer- 
ican FBderatian  of  Labor,  addressed  to  all  members  of  the 
Amiriran  Federation  of  Labor  in  the  Philadelphia  district: 


y\9  sB  member* 


Axman  t.   1887. 
o/  Iks  Fedemtkm  of  labor  in  the  PhtiadelpMa 


•t 


of  the  poimofel  tftoatlon  In  Phlla- 
d  a  numbmr  of  pramlnflsit  labor 
Mends  in  tb*  Phflartrtphta  district.  I 
■Uto  tbst  tbe  Honorable  Iflebad  /  Stack,  whooe 
it  100  perecnt.  be  bavfiag  voted  trnwonMy 
fueaeuiei  in  whlrti  tbe  Ammtren  yederatfcm 
o(  lAbor  wee  butsrasiei^  bae  0atbe(e<t  araimd  bin  a  gnjuu  of 
eandldatee  tor  tbe  row  oAoes.  jodgea.  -'^■^m*rr.  and  oonetaniea. 
are  nry  favorable  to  oiwilaBd  labor,  and  wbo  bave 
to  OoagMaHBMi  SrecK   and  wboee  i^tdgee  I 
■a.  tixtlnasmg  tbeir  tevorable  attitude  toward 
tbat  tbey  wm.  wtwa  iwrntnefed  and  eleeted. 
labors  abns  and  pwipnme. 

partleulHfy  biyPT  ^  give  tbis  pwofiaT  endoraement.  and 

ef  l^deimlen  at  labor  oommlttee. 

to  ntner  tbe  tafwrts  at  tbla  pto« 

tan  tbe  DHBOcratle  prlmartee.   to  urge  all   membera  and 

tt  ccgsniaid  Jabor  to  emuwrt  riennaiiiieii  BreCK  and  bis 

not  eeatnaied  by  any  poUtleat  saa- 
win  be  tba  tea  cfefoSae  at  tbe  eleeterate  at  Pbiiadripihia 

O. 


of 


Wage  aad  Hour  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 


IN 


THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Aa^ssf  3  (leofslBtiae  tmt  cf  ThundUM,  Jntw  22i,  1937 


M)r.  OATB. 


Mr.  President.  I  Ml 
to  the  Appeadta  d(  the 


to 


from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  August  3.  1937.  on 
the  subject  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  a  few  days  ago 
relative  to  wages  and  hours. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcord,  as  follows: 

[nam  the  Washington  Kvenlng  8tar,  Aug.  3.  1037] 
coirsnvATisM  is  bbst 

Mb  recent  legislation  which  has  reached  a  vote  In  the  Senate 
has  so  plainly  reflected  the  skepticism  of  Its  backers  as  the  wage 
and  hoiir  bill.  Many  of  those  who  helped  to  pass  It  on  Saturday 
aftemocm  had  previously  voted  to  recommit.  They  were  plainly 
torn  between  the  desire  to  see  some  wage  and  hour  legliOatlon 
enacted  and  the  widely  held  sentiment  that  such  Important  legis- 
lation should  be  studied  more  carefully.  The  move  to  recommit 
having  been  lost,  they  took  what  was  left,  with  the  pious  hope 
that  mistakes  which  reveal  themselves  can  later  be  corrected. 

But  if  the  wage  and  hour  law  advocates  in  the  House  eelae  on 
tbe  healthy  victory  in  the  Senate  as  opporttinity  to  liberalise  tbe 
bill's  provisions  by  hiking  the  minimum  wage  standards  from  .40 
to  as  high  as  70  cents  an  hour  and  reducing  the  workweek  stand- 
ards to  as  low  as  35  hours,  they  will  make  a  great  mistake.  The 
most  moderately  drawn  wage  and  hour  legislation  is  going  to  be 
difficult  cS.  enforcement.  Its  effects,  especially  on  some  of  tbe 
small  employers  in  certain  sections  of  the  country,  notably  the 
South,  are  doubtful.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  dismal  break-down 
of  the  N.  R.  A.  before  the  law's  Invalidation  was  the  failure  to 
take  sufficiently  into  account  the  differentials  in  prevailing  wages 
and  living  standards  in  various  parts  of  the  coiuitry.  llie  same 
problem  confronts  a  successfiU  administration  of  tbe  new  wage- 
and-hour  legislation. 

If  the  law  is  in  the  beginning  made  too  sweeping,  If  there  is  too 
sharp  an  Increase  from  prevailing  to  new  Tntnimiim  wage  stand- 
ards, or  too  sharp  a  decrease  in  permissible  hours  of  labor  per 
week,  this  attempt  to  lift  wages  may  bog  down  under  tbe  same 
difficulties  that  brought  failure  to  N.  R.  A.  Those  who  favor  the 
measure  in  principle  in  the  House  and  are  anxious  that  a  start 
be  made  by  enactment  of  legislation  at  this  session  will  do  weU. 
In  the  Interest  of  the  new  experiment,  to  aim  at  as  conserrattve 
a  bill  as  possible. 

There  were  two  interesting  demonrtratlons  in  the  Senate  vote 
on  Saturday  for  wage  and  hour  legislation.  One  was  that  the 
President's  defeat  on  the  cotut-packlng  plan  has  not  cost  blm 
the  continued  support  of  a  Senate  majority  in  the  enactment  of 
"liberal"  legislation.  Some  of  the  outstanding  Senate  liberals 
who  led  the  successful  ^ht  to  bury  the  court-packing  plan  were 
with  the  President  in  bis  wage  and  hour  legislation  and  will  be 
with  him  in  the  future.  They  did  not  desert  the  President  In  tbe 
Coiirt  fight.    What  they  did  do  was  to  hold  fast  to  their  principles. 

The  other  demonstration  was  in  support  of  the  growing  recog- 
nition in  every  quarter  that  child  labor  In  the  country  is  on  its 
way  out.  Failure  of  the  child-labor  sjnendment  to  receive  the 
necessary  support  In  State  legislatiues  must  be  attributed  to  other 
elements  than  opposition  to  the  outlawry  of  child  labor.  Ibiaet- 
ment  of  the  wage  and  hoxir  legislation  will  hasten  the  end  of  f*t\^^ 
labor  as  it  has  been  luiown  in  the  past,  and  there  la  no  lack  of 
public  sentiment  that  tbis  shaU  be  done. 


Taxation  and  GoTemment  Expenditures 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  D.  MHiLARD 

OF  NKW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  3,  1937 


UatORASDXJU  OF  TAX  RECEIPTB  FOB  1987 


Mr.  MILLARD.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  coUeaguee,  it  ia  wi^«fft 
important  in  my  opinion  that  tbe  Congress  adjourn  as  sooa 
as  possible.  Tlie  coimtry  needs  a  rest,  business  needs  a  rest, 
and  Ood  knows  we  need  a  rest.  To  show  the  enomnons  in- 
crease in  tazaUon  on  corporaUons  I  include  in  my  remarks 
a  communicaUon  from  a  distinguished  citlacn  from  my  dis- 
trict, Howard  Whittemore,  president  and  treasurer  of  Fanraia 
*  Whittemore,  Inc^  10  Bast  Fortieth  Street,  New  York  Ctty. 

PasaoMS  tt  Whii  ft»»''^%  Iinx. 
Hbn.  CH*««  D.  lfnx*«..  "'u,  YcrU,  JuH,  U,  1BS7. 

Bourn  of  Bepreaentaitve$,  WaahinffUm,  D.  C. 

Daea  Mb.  ICiu.a>d:  it  oecurted  to  me  tbe  otbsr  day  tbat  I 
wanted  a  Hat  made  up  of  the  Tarioua  tana  wtaldi  nvecaBamy 
bMto  pay  and  tba  dates  on  which  payment  baa  to  be  madeT^ 

WMntbat  Uat  waa  preeented  to  me  It  gave  a  better  i#mi  at 
"•-^  "■"•—-  amount  at  tans  wlilob  tba  «*T*«*r  Iim  to  p^« 
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idtbough  I  was  very  conscious  that  our  taxation  had  been  In- 
creased by  leaps  and  bounds  during  the  last  2  or  3  years. 

I  can  hardly  believe  that  our  legislative  bodlee  realise  not  otdy 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  taxing  corporations,  but  also  the 
great  expense  every  corporation  has  to  assume  in  <*««  to  get 
UD  the  many  reports  which  the  Govenunent  asks  for.  It  means 
money  not  onJir  to  pay  these  taxes  but  to  keep  the  records  and 
make  up  the  reports  for  them,  and  to  my  mind  there  Is  no 
Question  of  greater  importance  to  the  country  at  large  toan  the 
curtailment  of  governmental  expenses  and  tbe  reduction  or 
taxation.  .  . 

If  a  small  company  such  as  the  one  of  which  I  am  president  has 
to  pay  taxes  as  enumerated,  what  can  it  amount  to  with  a  big 
corporation.  A  friend  of  nilne  who  ia  president  of  one  of  the  large 
corporations  in  the  country  told  me  that  certain  requirements  <rf 
the  Government  in  the  way  of  reports  which  were  asked  forbad 
cost  his  company  millions  of  dollars  to  produce  simply  in  wages 
and  other  expenses  entailed.  ,    _..  ^     «. 

Our  company  has  no  real  estate,  so  that  all  J«»l-«***«,  ™*^ 
which  many  companies  have  woiild  have  to  be  added  to  this  list, 
and  probably  there  are  others  which  we  do  not  know  of. 

It  seems  to  me  that  anything  that  can  be  done  by  our  public 

officials  to  reUeve  this  burden  shoiUd  have  their  most  eameet 

consideration. 

Tours  very  truly,  

Pabsoks  &  WHTrmcoaa,  Inc., 

HowAao  WHrrTEMoaa,  President. 

icBXOBAinnrac  or  xax  axpoBia  Foa  lesT 

Must  be  filed  on  or  before —  _.  . 

Janxiary  15:  New  York  city  sales  tax.  3  months  prevloua-^orm 

January  16:  New  York  SUte  old-age  pension,  month  prevlou*- 
aend  form  UI-CI  and  check. 

January  16:  New  York  State  old-age  pension.  3  months  previ- 
cue — form  U1-C64.  ^^       ,  - 

January  31:  Federal  Old-age  pension.  3  months  previous— form 

BS  3    8S— 3a. 
Janxiary   81:  TMeral     unemployment— previous     montbr-eend 

form  SS-1  and  check.  .     ^         *^« 

January  31:  Federal  tax.  pay  a/c,  fOTm  »«. 

February  16:  Federal  Information— forms  1099-1098. 

February  16:  New  York  State  informaUon— forms  10^106. 

February  15:  New  York  State  old-age  pension,  month  previ- 
ous—send  form  Ul-Cl  and  check.  ^„4.w_„««^ 

February  28:  Federal  xmemployment,  previous  monUt— sMia 
torm  8S-1  and  check. 

March  16:  Federal  Income  tax— form  1120  and  pay  »*• 

March  16:  New  York  State  old-age  pension,  month  prevlo\is— 
send  form  Ul-Ol  and  check.  ^^^ 

March  31:  FWleral  unen4>loyment.  previous  month,  send  form 

6S-1  and  check.  .  . ,« 

Aprtl  16:  New  Y«rk  city  eales  tax.  8  months  previous— form  13 

ApM  16:  New  York  State  resident,  no.  108  with  check— If  non- 
residents are  doubtfxil  to  pay  direct.  ^^.^  «.«h«,,«— 

Aprtl  16:  New  York  State  old-age  penskm,  month  i»evJous— 
■end  form  Ul-Cl  and  check.  _^ 

Aprtl   15:  New  York  SUte  old-age  pension.  8   months  prevl- 

*"Aprtl   30:  Federal  old-age  pension.  3   months   previous— form 

April  30:  Federal  unemployment,  previous  month  send  form 
SS-1  and  check. 

Aprtl  30:  Federal  tax.  pay  a/o— form  9*8. 

May  16:  New  York  State  franchise  form  3-IT.  ,„,._«-,^ 

May  16:  New  York  State  old-age  pension,  month  prevlous-aend 
form  Ul-Cl  and  check.  .  _^  .        on^i 

May  30:  Federal  xmemployment,  previous  month    send  form  BB-i 

and  check.  . «  _. 

June  15:  New  York  City  gross  recelpta— form  8-B.  . ^ 

June  15:  New  York  State  old-age  pension,  month  previous— send 

form  Ul-Cl  and  check. 
Jime  15:  Pay  Federal  Income  tax.  ^^^ 

June  80:   Federal  unemployment,  prevloua  month— eend  form 

8S-1  1'"'^  check.  . 

July  15:  New  York  City  sales  tax.  8  months  previous— form 

12— 6TX 
July  15:  New  York  State  old-age  pension,  month  previous    send 

form  Ul-Cl  and  check.  ..       , 

July  15:  New  York  SUte  old-age  pension.  8  months  previous- 
form  U1-C54.  .  o«^n 

Jvdy  16:  Federal  old-age  pension.  8  months  prevkwa— *orms  BO-a, 

8S-2a.  .  - oo 

July  31 :  PMeral  unemployment,  previous  month — send  form  BB-i 

and  check.  _.         . 

Jidy  81:  Federal  capital  sto<*  form  707  and  pay  tax. 

July  31:  Pay  FMeral  tax  a/c.  form  948.  ^^      __^  ^ 

August  16:  New  York  SUte  old-age  pension,  month  prevloos,  send 

form  Ul-Cl  and  check.  

August  31:  Federal  unemployment,  previous  month    Mnd  form 

68-1  and  check.  ^ 

September  16:  New  York  SUte  dd-age  pennon,  mootn 

■end  form  Ul-Cl  and  check. 
September  16:  Pay  Federal  Income  tax.      

-   September  80:   Federal  unempk^ment,  prevwua 

form  88-1  and  check. 


October  15:  New  York  aty  ealee  tax.  8  montais 
12  8TX. 

October  15:  New  York  SUte  old-age  pension,  month  prevloua— 
send  form  Ul-Cl  and  check.  «.._. 

October  15:  New  York  State  old-age  pension.  8  months  previ- 
ous— ^form  Ul-C6i.  ^^  . -    ,„ 

October  15:  Federal  old-age  pension.  8  months  prevloua— form 
SS-2.  SS-3a.  -,,__ 

October  31 :  Federal  unemployment,  previous  month  Mod  form 
SS-1  and  check. 

October  31:  Federal  tax  a/c  form  948.  

November  16:  New  York  State  old-age  pension,  manth  pt*Ti- 
ous — send  form  Ul-Cl  and  check. 

November  30:  Federal  unemployment,  previous  month  eena 
form  SS-1  and  check. 

November  SO:  Report  to  SUte  Department  Corporation  Bureau. 
Albany,  of  any  stock  Issued  or  subscribed  after  June  80  of  each 
year  and  prior  to  November  1  (mxjst  be  reported  within  80  days 
after  Nov.  1). 

December  15:  Pay  Federal  Income  tax.  

December  15:  New  York  SUte  old-age  pension,  montn  previ- 
ous— send  check  and  form  Ul-Cl. 

December  81:  Fedual  unemployment,  previous  month  eena 
form  SS-1  and  check. 


Washin^n  Airport— Serious  Question  of  Safety 
That  Must  Be  Settled  Now— Military  Road,  Agri^ 
cultural  Experiment  Statior^  and  Other  Facton 
Involyed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  3,  1937 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  great  many  year» 
we  have  discussed  the  necessity  of  having  a  good  airport 
for  the  city  of  Washington.  Tbe  present  site  is  considered 
by  some  to  be  dangerous,  because  of  different  factors. 

Recently  a  bill  was  introduced  concerning  tbe  problem  by 
Mr.  May,  of  Kentucky.  After  several  meetings  the  Military 
Affairs  Committee  agreed  upon  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
WiLcoz.  of  Florida,  which,  in  outline,  is  as  follows: 

First.  Authorization  for  Secretary  of  War  to  lease  tbe 
Military  Road  to  the  National  Airport  Corporation  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  25  years,  for  the  consideration  of 
$25,000. 

Second.  An  authorization  of  appropriation  of  the  neces- 
sary sum.  but  not  to  exceed  $25,000.  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  road  for  Arlington.  Va. 

Third.  Authorization  and  direction  for  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  lease  53  acres  upon  "such  terms  and  conditions  m 
he  may  prescribe."  THis  means  that  the  land  would  not  be 
leased  to  the  National  Airport  Corporation  unless  acceptable 
terms  could  be  made  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Wilcox's  amendmoit  practically  revamped  tbe  origi- 
nal bill.  It  is  attached  betow.  Mr.  Wilcox  also  wrote  a  report 
for  the  committee,  which  I  insert  by  unanimous  conseot: 
xo  FBOKOxa  am  oomiccbcb  »t  nofiuuie  voa  rmm  iwt>miiiiwt  or 

waaHnraroif  anpoaT 
ICr.  WtLCQK.  from  the  Oommlttee  on  Military  AffiAa,  submitted 
the  fdUowlng  report:  .  .    ..  ^-_ 

The  Committee  on  MUltary  MtaAn,  to  whom  waa  refened  ^ 
hill  (H.  R.  7986)  to  promote  air  commerce  by  providing  for  the 
enlargement  of  Waehington  Airport,  having  constdared  the  eama. 
report  thereon  with  the  recommendation  that  it  ymm  wtth  the 
following  amendment. 

(Suggested  amendment,  which  is  In  effect  a  completely 
new  bill,  appended  below.) 

ruBPOSB  or  iMamjkivaax 
The  object  of  this  legislation  is  to  make  available  to  tl>e 
corporation  now  owning  and  operating  Wadiiocton  Airport 
that  part  of  Military  Road  which  traverses  the  puwint  air- 
port and  in  exchange  f  ra:  the  use  of  said  tract  of  land  te 
zeouiie  of  the  corporation  payment  of  a  sum  e(  moBfegr  wiiic^ 
it  is  estimated  will  oonstruct  a  substitute  road  for  die  use  «( 
the  pubUc.   The  un  also  seeks  to  make  available  fdr  alipaci 
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•  tract  of  land  contalninf  appraitaimtdr  83 

tili«*«T*»«g  tbe  *n^«**«*g  airport  and  which  Is  vow 

ffffnifiti  hj  the  Department  of  Agxkntture  and  laed  for  an 


The  WaehlnttcD  Airport  Is  probahly  more  eoimnientiy 
loealed  than  anr  ahport  serrhig  any  large  dtjr  ih  ttie  United 
FDf  many  yean  this  airport  was  adsqnate  for  the 
of  aviation  but  in  reoent  yean*  with  the  rapid  develop- 
at  the  huter  type  of  transport  plane,  the  present  fadU- 


Tlie 
nalely  BjNt  fleet  flor  safe 


ton  Airport 


adequate  to 
ofplaaeshaa 


requires  runways  of  approxi- 
and  safe  take-off.  So  long 
in  general  use  the  Watfiing- 
senre  the  needs  of  tbe  air  lines, 
inereaaed  the  need  for  frpansion 


imttary  Road,  owned  by  the  War  Department,  originally 
f omwd  the  twundary  of  ttM  airport,  hot  more  recently  since 
llie  •■»**«»>♦*««■»  of  the  targer  typa  of  tranqnrt  planes  the 
rawvaya  flor  the  alipaft  have  been  extended  beyond  Mlll- 
lanr  Bead  s»  thai  the  prteent  transport  planes  landing  at 
or  takiiv  off  from  the  airport  are  forced  to  cross  this  road, 
irtildi  has  now  become  a  part  of  the  runways  of  the  airport. 

Tb  guard  against  possible  arrirtmts  and  colllstoiM  between 
lamSng  atrpianeB  and  antorndbHes  usfeog  IffiUtary  Road, 
traffic  limits  have  been  estabUSbed  on  eadi  side  of  tbe  land- 
ing field  and  attendbukts  have  been  slattpnrrt  at  these  points 
upon  the  road  to  stop  traffic  at  such  times  as  planes  are 
landing  or  taking  off  at  the  field. 

OeeaskSMBy.  however,  in  spite  of  the  moot  modem  equip- 
ment and  in  sptte  of  the  dJlJgfnre  of  attendants  there  have 
been  ItMtanfffs  where  a  catastrophe  has  been  narrowly 


80  dangetons  has  this  condition  become  that  pilots  (9- 
enUng  transport  planes  in  and  out  of  tbe  Washington  Air- 
port have  vigorously  protested,  and  Uie  traveling  public  have 
beeone  alarmed  as  to  their  safety  in  landing  at  w  taking 
off  team  tbe  Washtngton  Airport.  It  is  feazed  that  unless 
liHitary  Road  is  pennanently  ek>eed  to  traffic  a  major  car* 
taetTttphe  may  occur  on  the  landing  field  at  the  airport. 

Alao  with  the  Inaeaae  in  the  rise  of  tranqnrt  idanes 
wtm  ttM  aivort  ttie  field  has  beeome  inadequate  because 
onder  eertein  wmrtttlnns  of  wftther  and  wind  planes  can- 
not kOMi  beeaose  of  ttie  lack  of  adequate  runways  permit- 
tt«  the  laadiv  in  the  diiaetlon  of  Um  prevailing  winds.  It 
is  lasintlal.  therefore,  to  the  safety  of  the  planes  patronis- 
iBg  the  part  aoit  aofy  that  icmtaiy  Road  be  pennanently 
doaed  bat  also  that  additlnnai  lands  adjotaing  the  airport 
*aa  tat  mnde  available  for 


of  Agrtenttore  owns  tbe  tract  of  land 
adlotelng  ttie  air  field  to  the  west  and  is  now 
r  It  for  the  pnrpoae  of  conducting  an 
IwreoB.   Thoee  In  duttge  of  ttie  airport 
tbat  nt  least  W  acwa  of  tMa  land  H  ussuutial  to 
the  eetaHlsbBMnt  of  cast'-weBt  luuwaya. 

Tlie  talB  (SLR.  IMS)  as  wlgliiaTly  Introduced  provided 
fer  the  eoBivegRBnoe  of  mutaiy  Road  by  fee  simple  deed  to 
the  alivort  eorporatian  and  the  leasliv  of  the  63  acres  by 
Ilia  DepaitBMBt  «f  Acvknltare  for  an  annual  rental  (tf  $1. 
Ite  Ounmlttee  on  IfllltBry  Afltatn.  after  extensive  hear- 
Inga  and  consideration  of  the  matter,  has  determined  that 
ti»  preeent  seiotlan  «f  the  prdUsaw  of  the  abrport  Uee  in 
the  leasing  of  mutary  Road  and  the  n  acres  nonr  oeeupied 
by  the  D^artnwnt  of  Agrtcaltare. 


ef  AiHugloii 

Road  has 
It  ilMqld  not  be 

flor  a  snbetitute 
bettevesthat 


^ku.  have  InoiBted  that 
open  and  used  by  the  ptibbe  for 
ad  ontn  soBBB  pro- 
Tlie  OoBBnlttee  on  noi- 
ls tmntUmUh  merit  In  tt^ 


contention  and  has  therefore  provided  by  amendment  to  the 
Mil  that  the  Secretary  of  War  may  lease  IdQUtary  Road  to  the 
airport  corporation  for  25  years  for  a  sum  of  money  whidi 
will  be  adequate  to  install  and  construct  a  necessary  sutastl- 

tnte  puldic  road. 

Ttie  biU  therefore  provides  for  the  payment  of  a  lump  sum 
of  $25,000  in  advance  for  a  25-year  lease  upon  the  road.  The 
Mil  authorizes  the  appropriatkm  of  $25,000  to  be  paid  to  tbe 
Board  of  Commissionera  of  Arlington  Ck)unty.  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the 
substitute  road. 

MCTQBS  nrVOLVB)  IK  LXASINa  DSPABTICBfT  OT  AURICULTUSB  LAND 

The  committee  has  made  no  effort  to  prescribe  in  the  biU 
the  amount  of  money  v^ch  shall  be  exacted  by  the  Secrrtary 
of  Agriculture  for  the  lease  upon  the  53  acres  of  land  now 
occupied  by  his  Department  for  an  experimental  station.  The 
oonunittee  realizes  that  many  factors  must  be  considered  in 
determining  the  amount  of  rental  to  be  diarged  and  the  terms 
and  conditions  to  be  inserted  In  any  lease  to  be  negotiated  for^ 
this  particular  tract  of  land. 

The  committee  therefore  thought  it  wise  to  authorize  the 
negotiation  of  such  a  lease  but  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  lease  and  the  annual  rental  to  be  diarged 
therefor.  If  the  Secretary  is  unaUe  to  agree  with  the  airport 
corporation  either  upon  the  terms  and  the  conditions  of  the 
lease  or  the  amount  of  the  annual  rental,  then,  of  course,  the 
lease  will  not  be  negotiated. 

TWO  AIIPORTB   meCBBABT   VtMt   WASHIMCTOir 

In  reporting  this  biU  the  Committee  on  Military  Affain  has 
not  attempted  to  solve  the  many  and  peridexlng  questions 
which  have  arisen  relative  to  the  estalxilshment  of  an  air- 
port for  the  city  of  Washington.  Numerous  hearings  have 
been  held  before  committees  of  Congress  and  a  commis- 
sion has  been  appointed  to  determine  the  location  of  appro- 
priate permanent  airports.  There  are  many  who  believe 
that  because  of  the  enormous  air-transport  business  in  and 
out  of  the  dty  of  Washington  the  time  is  rapidly  aivroachr 
ing  whoi  the  needs  of  the  city  win  require  the  maintenance 
of  two  airports.  It  Is  thought  that  the  city  should  have  one 
airpcn^  dose  to  business  houses,  hotels,  and  governmental 
departments,  at  which  those  airplanes  operating  between 
Washington  and  nearby  voints  would  land  and  take  off.  It 
is  thought  that  for  through  trafBc,  or  ainrianes  arriving 
from  and  departing  to  distant  points,  there  should  be  a  sec- 
ond airport  located  at  some  distance  from  the  city.  The 
Committee  on  Ifilitary  Affairs  realizes  that  the  decision  of 
ttiese  questicms  is  outside  its  Jurisdiction  and  it  has  made 
no  attempt  to  Include  these  matters  In  the  present  biU. 


OOHSIDnATIOH  6IVX1T  VO  OOVSKHMBaCT  OWHBaRIP  OF 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  a  number  of  witnesses 
advanced  the  idea  that  the  United  States  Qovemment  should 
own  and  operate  the  airport  or  atrpcvts  serving  the  city  of 
Washinfi»n.  This  question  likewise  is  one  which  wil  require 
con.sirtprahle  thought  and  hi  the  decision  of  ^rtiich  months 
win  probably  be  consumed. 

The  committee  realizes  also  that  there  are  other  hasarde 
connected  with  the  Washington  Airport  ^i^ch  will  not  be 
solved  by  the  present  bill.  Among  these  Is  the  existence  of 
the  radio  towers  to  the  west  of  the  present  field.  These 
haaards  will  continue  to  exist  even  after  Military  Road  f^h^^l 
have  been  dosed  and  the  53  acres  shall  have  been  y«iidi 
available  for  cross  runways. 

The  committee,  however,  has  undertaken  to  remove  whal 
it  regards  as  the  principal  hazard  at  the  airport  and  has 
provided  what  it  believes  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  solution 
of  the  problem  Inddent  thereto.  The  immediate  enactment 
of  this  IdH  will  authorize  the  leasing  of  Military  Road  and 
tbe  immediate  closing  of  that  artery  of  trafBc  and  will 
thereby  remove  probably  the  most  dangerous  feature  con* 
neeted  with  the  i»esent  ahp»t 

The  leasing  of  the  53-acre  tract  wfll  permit  the  installa* 
tka  of  an  additional  cross  runway,  and  tbe  two  taken  to* 
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gether  will,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  make  the  Washington 
Airport  as  safe  as  it  may  be  made  by  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation. „  ».,    , 

At  a  subsequent  session,  when  more  time  is  available  lor 
appropriate  committees  to  consider  and  work  out  the  details 
of  legislation,  the  questions  of  establishing  an  additional 
airport,  the  Federal  ovmershlp  of  all  airports,  and  the  re- 
moval of  nearby  hazards  may  all  be  fully  considered,  but  in 
the  meantime  the  enactment  of  this  bill  will  remove  the  pres- 
ent more  dangerous  features  of  the  Washington  Airport  and 
render  it  safe  for  the  traveling  public. 

OOWOTIlUTUfO  H«W  VILL,  »0«  WABHUfOTOH 


FOU. 


or 


Strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

That  the  Secretary  of  War  la  authoriaed  and  directed  to  lease 
to  the  National  Airport  Corporation,  a  corporation  organiaed  undn- 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware  for  airport  purpoMB.  irnder 
euch  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe,  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  25  years,  and  only  for  such  period  as  the  same  shall  be 
used  for  airport  purposes,  at  a  rental  of  $35,000,  payable  in  ad- 
vance, the  lands  forming  that  part  of  Military  Road.  Fort  Myer 
Military  Resenration.  Arlington  County.  Va..  described  as  foUows: 
Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  easterly  line  of  the  Arlington  Reserra- 
tlcm  north  18*  west  76.»  feet  from  the  stone  marking  the  south- 
M«t  comer  of  said  reservation:  thence  with  said  easterly  line  or 
said  reservation  north  10*00'  west  71.73  feet;  thence  north  SS'SS' 
east  263.35  feet,  thence  by  a  curve  to  the  right  of  608.7  feet  radius. 
836  43  feet;  thence  south  e3'46'  east  1.353.11  feet;  thence  by  a 
curve  to  the  left  of  406.7  feet  radius  464J7  feet:  thence  north 
68*15'  east  33.00  feet  to  a  point;  thence  south  31*37'  east  8.06 
feet  to  the  northwest  comer  of  the  right-of-way  of  the  Virginia 
approach  to  the  Highway  Bridge,  thence  with  the  westerly  line  of 
ssJd  right-of-way  south  30*66'  minutes  west  110.91  feet;  thence 
south  66*16'  west  46^85  feet;  thence  by  a  curve  to  the  right  of 
476  7  feet  radius  434.3  feet;  thence  north  63*45'  west  1,253.11  feet; 
thence  by  a  curve  to  the  left  of  638.7  feet  radius,  397.73  feet; 
thence  south  85*36'  west  247.63  feet  to  the  point  of  beginning. 
The  above-described  parcel  of  land  comprises  a  strip  of  land  70 
feet  in  width,  the  center  line  of  said  70-foot  strip  being  coincident 
with  the  center  line  of  the  highway  from  the  Highway  Bridge  to 
Arlington  NatKmal  Cemetery,  and  contains  8.7166  acres  of  land. 

more  or  less.  ,  ..  ^        ^  

Sk.  2.  There  is  hereby  authorised  to  be  apprcqiriated  such  sum 
as  may  be  necessary,  but  not  to  exceed  $25,000.  to  be  paid  to  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Arlington  County.  Va.,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  pubUc  road  as  a  substitute  for  that  portkm  of 
Military  Road  authoriaed  to  be  leased  to  the  National  Airpcvt 
Corporation. 

Sac.  3.  The  Secretary  ot  Agriculture  is  authorised  and  directed  to 
lease  to  such  corporation  for  alrpmt  purpoass.  under  SB«to  terms 
and  conditiiHJS  as  he  may  prescribe,  for  a  period  not  esoeedlng  35 
years,  and  only  for  such  period  as  the  adj<rtnlng  lands  shall  be 
used  for  an  airport,  at  such  annual  rental  as  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  said  National  Airport  Corporatton  sbaU  agree  upon, 
that  part  of  the  lands  (originally  known  as  the  Artlngton  Planta- 
tion and  oommMily  known  as  tbe  Arlington  experimental  Farm) 
lying  east  of  the  Wasbingttm  &  Southern  freight  branch  of  the 
PeuDsylvanla  Railroad,  containing  58  acres,  mere  or  leas. 


Warren  Joseph  Duffej 


His  untimely  death  was  a  sevoe  tdow  to  his  constituents 
and  friends,  who  regretted  the  loss  not  only  of  an  esteemed 
public  servant  but  also  of  a  devoted  friend. 

Tliere  is  no  greater  proof  of  the  immortality  of  tbe  soul 
than  that  his  friendly  and  lovable  personality  is  reflected  in 
the  hearts  of  his  widow,  their  three  sons  and  three  daughters; 
and  in  the  hearts  of  hundreds  of  men  in  public  affairs  who 
bathed  in  the  warmth  of  Us  geniality  and  whose  path  was 
made  faria^ter  by  his  ready  smile  during  those  hectic  days  of 
economic  and  social  readjustment. 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
HON.  ARTHUR  P.  LAMNECK 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  WAamr  J< 
DunrsT,  late  a  Representative  from  Ohio 

Mr.  LAMNECK.  Ut.  Speaker,  gently  as  he  had  lived, 
Wakuk  Joseph  Duirrr,  Democratic  Representative  trom 
Toledo,  Ohio,  passed  to  the  Great  Beyond  on  July  7.  1936, 
after  having  served  almost  two  terms  in  Congress. 

saected  as  Representative  from  the  Ninth  District.  Ohio,  to 
the  Seventy-tbhrd  Congress,  Mr.  Duirrr  served  his  district  so 
well  that  he  was  reelected  to  the  Seventy-fourth  Ctmgress. 
During  his  first  term  he  was  appointed  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representatives. '  Combining  a 
Judicial  mind  with  a  kindly  and  genial  personality,  Mr. 
Durrsnr  was  a  valuable  addition  to  this  committee  on  irtilch 
he  served  till  tbe  time  of  his  death. 


Connecticat  River  Flood  Control— Compact 
Between  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REBtARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 

OF  YKRMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  August  4  (lepistaffoe  day  of  Thursday,  JuJv  22). 


STAmiENT    OF   TBE 


1937 

OCMOflSSIONXBS    ON    TBX   PABT    OT 
VSRICONT 


Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rcooas  a  statemmt  by 
the  commissioners  on  the  part  of  Verm<mt  with  respect  to 
Senate  Joint  Resohition  177,  granting  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  the  compact  between  the  Ccmimonwealth  of  lAtfsa- 
chusetts  and  the  States  of  Connecticut,  New  HampdHre,  and 
Vermont,  relating  to  flood  control  in  the  basin  of  tbe  Con- 
necticut River. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkookd,  as  foUows: 

BuTLaMP,  V%,  Jyly  tl,  liST. 
Hon.  Wabbbn  R.  Auarmr, 
Hon.  XsMSST  W.  Gnsoir, 
Hon.  Cbablbs  A.  Plouixt, 

Washtufton,  D.  C. 

Osnuacxif:  Because  of  varUnis  arttdes  appearing  la  tbt  new9- 
papen  oooocsnlng  the  proposed  resolution  at  Ooogrsss  sntitled 
^^ienate  Joint  Bestdatlo&  177".  granting  the  consent  of  Oongnwi  to 
the  compact  toetiween  the  Oowmoin wealth  of  IfssssiiHisrtts  and 
the  States  of  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vennont.  rdattng 
to  flood  control  in  the  basin  ot  tha  Oonneetleut  River,  and  wherein 
muKMltlan  Is  indicated  from  certam  sources,  the  tmdenrigDad.  the 
oommlsdoners  who  negotiated  the  oompaet  as  the  letaessnutins 
at  Vermont,  and  hj  authority  of  the  leglalative  act  at  Vennont 
ratlfsring  the  eocopaet  who  executed  tbe  same  In  Its  name,  dsuui  it 
best  to  submit  for  your  Informatioii  the  foQowlng  statsment  to  i 
elartfy  any  mlsunderataadlng  or  mlsoonoeptloa  whlA  apparently 
exisu  In  oonneotioa  with  the  scope  and  effect  at  the  pcopoasd 

OOOUMtCww 

All  of  you  will  reoaU  the  disastrous  flood  whldi  Vermont  sof- 
fered  In  BOvwnber  1997.  Subsequently  a  commission  was  aottiar- 
laed  to  Investigate  and  report  <m  ttie  subject  matter  of  flood 
control  In  Vennont.  and  eonstrterahie  studlea  were  mads  of  ths 
various  streams  located  whoUy  within  the  State,  and  a  report  fllad 
with  the  Oovemor  and  the  pubUc  service  cntnnilsirton  apmewliwps 
about  this  same  time  the  en^neers  of  the  War  Department  hegsn 
studies  of  the  various  streams,  particularly  tbe  Oonneetleut  Biver 
and  Its  tributaries,  which  ultimately  resulted  In  tb»  rqxirts.  data, 
and  recc»nmendatlons  ccmtalned  in  House  Document  No.  413  of  tbe 
Seventy-fourth  Congress,  second  session. 

Ultimately  there  was  introduced  in  Congress  tbe  so-called  aauu« 
bus  flood-control  bUl,  sometimes  caUed  the  Oopeland  bUl  (H.  B. 
S465) ,  which  provided  for  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  flood  oontrol 
covering  a  great  many  projects  therein  described.  whlA  bill,  after 
amendment,  was  subsequently  enacted  by  Congress  and  approved 
by  the  President  on  June  22.  1930,  and  is  known  as  No.  7S8  (74th 
dc«g ) .  entitled  "An  act  authorUdng  the  constraetlon  of  eertaln 
public  works  on  rivms  and  harbors  for  flood  oontrol,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

In  the  meantime,  and  while  the  Copelaod  bin  was  pending 
before  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  a  resolutton  wee  Intw^ 
duced  by  Representative  CRBOir.  of  Oonneetleut.  known  as  Boose 
Joint  Resolution  877,  nro  mable  the  States  of  Iteaie.  Mew  Buop- 
shiie.  New  York.  Vermont.  Msssarhnsntti,  Bbode  Uiaad.  sad 
Connecticut  to  conserve  and  regulate  tbe  flow  of  and  pvify  tha 
waters  of  rivers  and  streams  wboae  drahufs  basins  He  wttUa  *<— ' 
or  more  of  tbe  said  Statca. 
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Oimiinlttw  of  tte 

ao  Urn*  It* 
of 

9,  aad  OHIO. 

tiM  WMnUuethm  t€  cvtaln  pnbUe  vocks  on  riven  And 
taaiban  for  flood  eoBlral.  and  for  oQiar  pmpo— i".  with  an  uncnd- 

■MfclaBO«ilaSoCtaw»a«wMU  and 

Mn.  meUam  «  o(  which  granted  the 

of  Oom^aai  t»  WKf  *t«o  or  not*  Btatea  to  enter  Into 

or  aiTeaiuiiiHr  In  eanaaoMon  vlth  any  project  or  opera- 

hj  tbm  act  far  flood  cwitmi,  or  um  preventton  of 

to  ma  «  ynpflrtf  bf  naaon  cff  flooda  vpoa  <any  stream  or 

and  ttMir  irihutartea  adileh  Ue  in  two  or  more  such 

but  furttar  propvldlng  that  "no  such  oompact  or  agree- 

MeUvB  wflbovt  tte  Tufther  eooMSt  or  ratlfl- 

eondltlonB  whlcih  do  not  prevail 


At 


Id  the  CoBaectlcut 
WMooa  of  the  projacu  lartuded  within  the  terms  of 

_  bafWa  the  fdlnlwry  Committee  of  the  House 

Joint  Reaolutlou  tT7,  the  aovemors  of  each  of  the 

la  Its  original  tttla  ««re  aOclaUy  represented,  and 

flfthahilLaadHd  also  ssiwassiUsUnjii  ef  the 

ttgnMH^  JntiOBdi  Scaovnoea  Board,  Forestry 

Baroaa  ef  Health,  and  Bureau  of  Piahertes. 

Bsport  of  JodMary  flmmiiHiaa.  Mo.  2036.  Seventy-fourth 

Joint  BeaoinQoa  877  (the  Qtron 

thtngs,  said: 

that  one  State 

_    lOr  «  ^gpataas  of  flood  iiatiutluu  or  eUml- 

of  tha  Oomiaetleat  Blvcr.  omo  of  the  three 


with  poswer  de»elop«nent.  since  ttie  tachislan  of 

volis  in  a  bill  devoted  to  flood-control  measures  would  not 
appfupri  ste ." 

As  yoii  are  aware,  the  destructive  floods  in  the  eastern  part  of 
tha  eoinitry  In  the  spring  of  1936  vary  much  enhanosd  the  de-> 
BBand  for  flood  control  and  was  prlaoarlly  the  cause  of  the  mOaip' 
tkaa  of  this  legislation  above  referred  to.  The  effect  of  the  Ittd 
flood  in  yermont,  however,  was  very  sllgfat  as  compared  to  the 
cCtoet  of  the  ltS7  flood.  Nevertheless,  in  the  heartnga  before  the 
Bouse  Judiciary  Committee  and  in  the  negotlationa  leading  vf 
to  the  present  proposed  compact,  the  position  taken  by  Vermont 
was  that  while  control  of  floods  of  the  type  of  1936  was  not  of  so 
■raeh  tanportance  to  us.  our  experience  in  the  1937  flood  was  suc9& 
that  we  realized  the  importance  of  flood  control  for  tbm  beneflt  off 
the  States  In  the  lower  valley  of  the  Connecticut  Rlvar.  aad  thait 
If  a  program  of  flood  control  could  be  worked  out  that  would 
relieve  their  situation,  and  at  the  same  time  not  cause  undue 
iMcribhip  upon  our  own  dtiaens  or  in^Kwe  too  heavy  a  burden 
upon  the  State  we  should  Join  in  it. 

Upon  the  passage  of  the  Cc4;>eland  bill,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
otSier  States  Interested,  the  Oovemor  of  Vermont  appointed  a  oom- 
ttlssloc  to  confer  with  like  representatives  of  the  other  States  with 
respect  to  Interstate  control  of  the  Connecticut  River  Basin  In 
aceoRlattee  with  the  terms  of  the  Copeland  act,  and  by  means 
of  a  eompaet  between  the  interested  States  if  a  suitable  basis  of 
agreement  oould  be  reached. 

With  the  lepresentatives  of  the  other  States  this  ooaamlasloa 
put  in  a  great  deal  of  time,  study,  and  effort  In  an  endeavor  to 
work  out  a  solution  of  this  common  im>blem.  and  many  meetlngB 
were  held  as  well  as  an  inspection  of  various  sites  propoeed  by  the 
War  Department  as  a  residt  of  their  study  of  the  river  and  tta 
tributaries. 

In  the  eaily  part  of  August  1936  President  Roosevelt  viatted 
Vermont,  New  Ksmpshlre,  Ifassacfausetts.  and  Connecticut,  meet- 
iB^  ^e  Oovemors  and  other  representatives  of  each  State  In  the 
course  of  his  Journey.  While  in  Vermont  he  Inspected  the  flood- 
control  works  at  two  places  In  the  Wtnooski  River  Basin,  and  lator 
a  conference  was  had  with  him  at  the  State  House  at  Ifon^MUtf. 
Where  a  report  of  progress  in  the  negotiations  looking  toward  an 
tnterstate  compact  for  control  of  floods  in  the  Connecticut  Blver 
Basin  was  sulxnltted  to  htm.  and  the  hope  exyiessed  that  a  way 
would  be  found  whereby  the  States  could  arrive  at  a  ccmmion  xm- 
deistandlng.  The  President  evidenced  a  keen  interest  tn  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  flood  eontrtd  and  a  sympathetic  understaniXtng  off 
the  problem  with  which  the  States  were  confronted. 

The  negotlationB  were  continued,  hearings  were  held  near  the 
ones  of  the  several  propoeed  reservoirs  throoghout  the  fan  months 
and  late  in  the  fall  or  early  winter,  representatives  of  the  several 
Btataa  began  the  wortc  of  forraulatls«  a  piopoeed  coo^Mct. 

In  the  eaiiy  pcurt  of  1937  at  the  suRestion  of  the  Oecietary  off 
War.  who  advised  that  the  President  was  deeply  Interested  In  the 
aeoeasary  agreemost  between  the  States  and  the  Federal  Oovem- 
msnt  b^ag  erected  at  an  early  date,  a  conference  was  arranged 
between  the  Governors  of  the  four  States  mentioned,  namely,  Mmm^ 
aacSnsetta,  Onmiwl.tait.  New  Hanqishlre,  and  Vermont,  and  oither 
xepraaesrtatlves  of  those  Statea,  with  the  Secretary  of  War,  the 
Cfataf  of  Bighieers,  the  division  engineer,  the  dlstffet  eogtoeer, 
yd  ott>er  rq>resentattves  of  the  War  Department  at  Hartfotd. 
Coon.,  on  Mar^  8.  Rqiorts  were  made  of  the  pi-ogieas  of  ttie 
aogothUlons  and  the  ealsting  situation  in  reelect  theteto.  At  the 
argent  solicitation  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Chief  of  ■»*- 
ttoWCT.  the  Oovemors  of  the  four  States  directed  their  respeetlve 
rsprsarulatliui  to  iaunedlately  confer  and  undertskke  to  work  out 
an  agreement  between  the  States  ooaosmlng  the  oubjeet  aartter. 
sitting  continuously  if  necessary  in  order  to  formulate  #T?d  present 
at  the  earliest  date  possible  a  definite  and  complete  proposal  for 
an  agreement  between  the  States  that  could  be  promptly  sub- 
mitted to  their  several  leglslattires  for  ratification.  The  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  the  Chief  of  Knglneers  tendered  and  fiimished 
the  services  both  of  their  englneeilng  deparuxwnt  and  also  of  their 
lcg*I  staff,  whose  counsel,  advice,  and  assistance  was  of  incal- 
culable benefit  to  the  several  commissioners  in  the  p*tfftFni^wo«i  of 
the  task  assigned  to  them. 

At  the  eooissenoe  laferrsd  to.  the  whole  subjaet  aMtter  and 
scope  of  the  omnibtis  fiood-otmtrol  bill,  so  far  as  it  applied  ta 
the  Connecticut  River  Basin,  was  exhaustively  discussed  and  ez- 
gored,  with  particular  reference  to  the  p^icy  of  the  United 
y»*<»  as  to  the  type,  character,  and  utlliaatlon  of  hmw  and 
reservoir  structures  lor  vrtilch  any  epproprtatlon  to  carry  out  the 
•ormacf  the  Oopelaad  Act  on  the  part  of  the  United  StelM  eoaU 
be  eapeiided. 

Bsxly  in  the  fan  the  representaUves  of  the  States  had  been 

""^*Si^^  ^"***^  f**  ^^J^"  D"P«t«a«t.  faads  ««aU- 
w  earty  out  the  provisions  of  the  cineland  Act  vnM  be 
1  only  for  flood-control  projects. 

«f  anJKSr.!2"  ***'^y-*y*  deflmteiy  rssteted  by  the  OMsff 
2J^M«,  aad,  as  we  uadsrstaad  tt.  wtth  the  api^osal  of  the 
flacmtaryof  War.  and  we  wars  definitely  advlssd  iSat  Ite  uattsd 
WOTW  not  conrtderthe^  expenditure  of  any  funds  wh^t* 
aeUon  oc  duid  purpose  reaervotrs,  either  for 
or  power  devekqpasent.  at  aay  of  the 
'  to  be  eoDstructsd;    that  lasof^ 
oonoemed.  it  was  interested  only  in 


atde 


the 

She  projocts 
ITBtlsd  States 


that  tf  to  the  development  of  a  program  devoted 

J5 .?— .  «'°«'«»«red  by  any  State  whetein  each  a 

be  ioeatad.  that  the  piii|wisiid  atte  pnasnfted  aoa- 

nomle  power  devekaasaent  or  — «*— »^*— ^~    ^.a 


lAIUtles  of  eoooomle  power  aavwoBOMm  or  w. 

S5?.!S2!f*^;!l_*^"gito  ^r^  at  tte  own  expense  any 
■»•>  elwaya  providing  that  the  prlmery  fane- 
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thm  of  such  reservoir  should  bo  for  flood  control,  and  tiiat  no 
Bute  should  be  asked  to  forego  the  poesiUlity  of  develo^nmt 
for  power  purposss  at  any  site  which  it  felt  would  warrant  the 
necessary  expenditure  by  the  State  for  that  purpose.  »  was  m- 
i^ained  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  his  subordinates  that  the 
United  States,  at  the  request  of  any  SUte  in  the  d^gn  and 
construction  of  the  dam  and  works  to  be  constructed  by  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  United  States  for  flood  control,  would  so  de- 
slsn  and  construct  the  same  as  to  make  it  adapUble  to  fwther 
development  for  power  or  storage  purposes;  that  is.  it  would  de- 
slgn  and  construct  a  wider  base,  heavier  type  structure^wBh 
nrooer  and  appropriate  outlet  works  in  order  that^  it  might  be 
further  developed  for  power  purposes  if  the  State  should  so  de- 
sire with  the  understanding  that  to  such  event,  and  should  the 
State  elect  to  avaU  itself  of  the  power-development  feature^sndl 
State  should  reimburse  the  United  SUtes  for  the  extra  ooat  of 
construction,  and  at  its  own  expense  provide  the  additional  con- 
struction according  to  plans  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 
always  preserving  the  primary  purpose  of  flood  control. 

With  this  determination  and  declaration  of  policy,  to  the  first 
tostance  by  CQngreas  as  todicated  to  the  Copdand  Act  and  the 
report  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  accompanying  it, 
above  referred  to;  and  secondly,  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
Chief  of  Engtoeers  as  above  outttoed.  the  Statea  toterested  had 
no  part  They  were  tovitod  by  the  terms  of  the  Copeland  Act 
Itself  and  urgently  solicited  by  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  the  Chief  of  Knglneeta  to  enter  toto  a  compact  for  the 
pvupose  of  carrying  out  the  totent  and  purpose  of  the  Copeland 
bill  aocordtog  to  lU  terms  and  upon  the  oonditlons  outlined 
therein,  and  by  the  further  declaration  of  policy  of  the  War 
Department  as  hereto  stated. 

to  absolute  good  faith  they  accepted  this  tovltaUon.  The 
reoresenUUves  of  the  four  States  Ubored  dUlgenUy  tat  long 
hours,  aided  by  the  engtoeering  and  legal  representatives  of  the 
War  Department,  to  formulate  a  basis  upon  which  they  could 
mutuaUy  agree  to  recommend  to  their  respective  principals. 
The  fact  that  four  such  highly  todivldualistlc  SUtea  as  those 
tovoived  to  this  compact  could  reconcile  their  differences  and 
arrive  at  a  common  basis  for  agreement,  succeasfuUy  negotiating 
what  at  times  seemed  almost  InsurmounUble  obstacles,  and 
eventiially  \uianlmo\ialy  propose  a  form  of  compact  to  toe  sev- 
eral legislatures  of  the  respective  Statea.  Would  seem  to  be  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  their  good  faith  and  sincerity  of  their  intm- 
tiom.  and  the  conciliatory  attitude  with  which  they  mutuaUy 
approached  such  a  difficult  task. 

Not  only  did  the  representatives  of  these  Statea  eventu^y 
produce  an  agreement  to  which  they  aU  could  Join,  but  they 
formulated  a  compact  which  met  the  approval  of  the  War  De- 
partment and  its  several  represenUUvea,  and  the  declared  policy 
^the  Oovemment  to  respect  to  the  subject  matter  as  then  laid 
down.  The  legislatures  of  these  four  States,  upon  the  recooun^- 
daUon  of  their  reflective  represenUUves,  who  negotiated  tt»e 
ctmxpact,  have  all  ratified  the  same,  and  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions thereto  set  forth.  .^  ,  , 

Urgency  and  undivided  attention  to  the  subject  was  essential  to 
order  that  the  proposed  c(»npact  could  be  placed  before  toe  sev- 
eral legislatures  toen  to  seesion,  partloilarly  the  leglslaturs  of 
Vermont  which  was  expected  soon  to  finaUy  adjoxim.  

In  view  of  the  opposition  tliat  has  been  voiced  to  totervlews 
and  otoer  prees  articlea  that  the  oompact  and  some  of  its  terms, 
particularly  as  to  toe  reeervaUon  to  the  Stotee  of  toe  power  po- 
tStiaUtlea  at  the  altes  of  toese  reservoirs,  toere  are  several  f  acton 
which  should  be  kept  clearly  to  mtod.    Some  of  them  are  aa 

First.  None  of  toe  proposed  dam  structures  are  located  on  any 
navigable  stream,  or  "navigable  waters  of  the  United  States. 
None  of  them  are  located  upon  any  "navigable  watsra  of  the 
State."  None  of  them  are  located  on  streams  which  to  •ny  way 
affect  toterstote  or  foreign  commerce.  Were  toe  jurlsdictlonof  t^ 
Federal  Power  Ccmunlssion  over  nonnavlgable  waters  unquestioned 
where  a  dam  or  other  structure  erected  upon  or  across  the  same 
would  affect  the  toterests  of  toterstate  or  foreign  commerce,  that 
oondiUon  doea  not  extot  wlto  respect  to  the  proposed  dam  and 
reservoir  projects  on  the  tributaries  of  toe  Connecticut  River. 

Second.  Reference  to  toe  War  Department  will  devdop  the  fact 
that  two  of  the  proposed  reservoir  projects  to  Vermont,  namMy, 
Norto  Hartland  and  Union  Village,  present  no  poosiblU^  of  eco- 
nomic power  deveKqiment  because  of  lack  of  any  adequate  storage 
capacity.  The  aite  at  Victorv  offers  possibility  for  the  storage 
of  water  for  release  for  the  benefit  of  downstrsam  i^anU.  Cte 
the  mato  Connectlctit  River  above  the  Massachusetts  line,  ths  only 
substantial  site  now  undevdoped  is  at  Upper  Fifteen  Mile  Falla. 
which  is  above  any  proposed  flood-ccmtrol  reeervotr  described  tn 
the  oompact.  Two  other  possible  mtoor  developments  on  toe 
mato  river  above  the  Massachusetts  line,  but  now  undevsloped. 
are  at  Piedmont  and  Hart  Island,  but  no  flood-control  projseta 
are  proposed  on  the  mato  river  at  thsee  sites  or  at  any  other, 
and  so  they  would  be  wholly  unaffected  by  the  compact.  Projecta 
operated  purdy  as  flood-oontrtd  lessrvolrs  are  of  no  value  «h^ 
ever  for  dowiMtroam  power  developments  so  far  as  generattoa  of 
electricity  la  eoneemed.  They  are  of  incidental  beneftt  only  as 
they  would  similarly  affect  any  other  riparian  owner  by  leduetng 
the  flood  stage  and  thereby  reducing  flood  heights  and  voiumse, 
which  otherwise  mttht  causs  ianwigT 

Third.  Mot  a  sli^^le  dollar  of  the  funds  ef  the  Unttsd  StaSaa 
used  for  the  construction  of  the  dams  to  qusstlon  under  this  oom- 
pact. nor  of  the  funds  provldsd  by  the  Connecticut  River  flood- 
eeotrd  oonunlMiMi  ORAted  bi  the  oonpaotk  H  or  oan  be  eipcnde4 


to  devdop  power.  They  are  restricted  solely  to  the  P«nx*M  of 
flood  con^,  and.  ao  far  as  ths  cost  of  constractlon  or  acquisition 
of  lands  and  rlghta  for  power  storage  or  power  devdoi^Bent  to  con- 
cerned, the  State  tovoived  or  soom  agency  autharlaad  by  it  must 
pay  every  dollar  of  the  cost  of  developtog  pow«.  ead.  so  tv^'in 
are  aware,  there  has  never  been  any  dechoed  PoUcy  thet  toe 
United  SUtes  should  receive  the  beneflt  of  power  resulting  from 
expimditures  osade  solely  by  some  other  agency. 

Fourto.  Should  a  site  be  developed  for  the  additional  \u»  of 
power  storage  or  power  devdopment.  such  «*"*«»***«  ™'"*5* 
under  terms  and  conditions  sgreed  to  by  the  Secretary  of  War  attn 
the  particular  State  toterested.  according  to  the  qftaeiflo  tatms  of 
toe  compact,  which  means,  among  other  things,  toat  nojgeoe  to 
the  ressrvolr  for  flood  storage  can  be  ussd  for  power  storage,  ^o. 
as  above  sUted.  the  State  toterested  must  make  the  entile  toveet- 
ment  to  make  the  site  available  for  the  additional  use. 

Ftfto.  Under  the  method  provided  to  this  oompact  to  carry  out 
the  policy  laid  down  to  the  Copdaisd  bill,  or  Omnlbua  Flood  Oon- 
trcri  Act.  as  toterpreted  and  furtoer  dedared  by  the  War  Dap*!^ 
ment.  stored  floodwater  la  not  to  be  held  until  the  season  of  tow 
river  flow,  but  is  to  be  discharged  vrhile  the  itreame  are  stUl  rsia- 
tlvely  hi^  to  the  capacity  of  toe  river  chaiuart  below  to  carry  It 
away.  In  this  reject  toe  plan  and  poUcy  comprehended  to  the 
Omnibus  Flood  Control  Act  differs  from  the  program  rsoammended 
in  House  Document  MO.  412,  to  that  flood  centred  as  provided  to 
the  compact  under  the  terms  of  the  act  referred  to  is  to  bs  at- 
tained by  the  dominant  and  sole  uss  of  aU  of  the  rsservoir  npedty 
paid  ttx  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  contributed  by  the  com- 
pact States  together.  

Slxto.  Assuming  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Power  Oonmile- 
slon  over  these  nonnavlgable  waters  to  be  imquestloned,  nothtaf 
to  the  compact  to  any  way  xmdsrtakss  to  toterfers  wtth  toe  exer- 
cise of  such  jurtedlction.  If  tt  exists.  If  the  State  dsMrss  to 
develop  power  on  any  of  theee  nonnavlgable  rivers,  and  to  do  so 
requires  a  lioenas  from  the  Federal  Power  Commls^on.  thwe  is 
nothing  to  this  compact  which  would  reUeve  It  from  the  obllga- 
Uon  to  procure  such  license,  so  that  the  argument  that  the  com- 
pact tovades  the  field  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  Is  whoUy 
without  foimdatUm  to  fact. 

Thus  it  win  be  seen  that  the  compact  to  feet  and  each  of  its 
provlsKHis  carrlee  out  boto  to  letter  and  to  q>lrtt  toe  policy  de- 
clared to  the  oomlbua  flood-control  bin  as  thereto  stated  and  as 
construed  by  the  Oovemment  as  represented  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Nowhere  doea  it  conflict  wtth  any  other  public  policy  eo 
far   declared   by   the   Oovemment   that   has   yet   oome   to   our 

knowledge.  ^ 

Finally,  unlees  the  State  retato  the  right  to  devdop  the  power 
possiblUtlss.  if  any,  at  these  sites,  they  wlU  be  wbidly  lost,  aa  the 
Govenunent.  under  the  Oirmlbus  Flood  Control  Act.  Is  xuyt  author- 
iasd  to  expend  any  funds  for  that  purposs. 
Very  reqiectf uUy  yours. 

Ralth  B. 
Waltb  8. 

PiriTiiiTr 

Commissioners  on  the  part  of  Vermtmi, 


Don't  Take  America  for  Granted 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  AmguH  4,  1937 


ARTICLC  FROM  THS  AMXRICAN  LBOIOII  MAOAZWR 


llr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscou,  I  include  the  foUowlnc 
article  written  by  Harry  W.  Colmery,  national  omnmanrtCT  of 
the  American  Legion: 

{From  the  Amerlran  Legion  Ibgastnel 
noatr  taxx  >»mm  roe 


(By  Harry  W.  Colmery,  national  commander,  the  Amsrlean  iMffaa.} 
DurfiDg  the  pest  few  months,  as  I  have  traveled  throughout  the 
United  Stetea,  I  have  observsd  that  many  ct  our  ettlasns  — ♦— - 
*»tn  1^  deep  posstanlsm  as  to  the  futurs  of  Amsrlean  ds) 
Some  note  with  alarm  the  various  trends  which  to  them 
a  consistent  attempt  to  Indte  an  overthrow  at  our  ABMrtoan  eye> 
tem  and  to  subetttute  therefor  a  Oooununlst  state.  Otbers  are 
equally  oonoemed  that  the  aggressive  eflocte  of  Indlvldaals  and 
noupa  Indicate  a  definite  nedst  tmd  whldi  thrsetsne  th* 
Zwi^S^  dsmoeratle  order.  Much  ean  be  aaSd  about  both  dan* 
cers;  much  ean  be  said  to  temporlae  ettber  danger  by  Shewing  aa 
^i^f  of  the  sewiiitlsl  dfflerenoe  between  the  talstonaal  beck- 
ground,  temper,  and  tenqMrament  of  the  Amerlean  people  and 
&ose  of  other  oountrlee.  But  the  meet  hnportaat  i^p>oed| 
^Htwigh  wtikiH  fa  |irsssrve  the  fteedoan  upon  whktt 
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•I 

vMual 


of  UbKty  to  'WbtOL 

Aniarlcasi  pM|iU  from  tbalr  aoattiy 

ttatw  to  appnctat*  ttm  bwMflewBO  of  ttftnc 

nd  to  tba  iMpoaMMlttf  of  tlie  tadl- 

to  BUD  Mb  rtMM  of  th«  lead  It  tbli  H  to  ramala  a 

Boi^h  i*lah  thOT*  ti  ijg— wil  to  talm  tte 

tor  lite,  llbvtf .  and  tba  pasauK  oC 

Tba  Amarleaa  paopla  bava  faaad  to 

(atlMia  da*1oB«a  nr  qb  a 


taava 

tlwy  gtva  to 

ta  sair  apoB  a  aia^ilac 

tlia  ktaala  vliSeh  ttaay 

hava 

tk  ba  .oiMBnaiiDlaiii  In 

in  Oanaaay;  tha  jnrtlAca- 

gaod  of  ttaa  paopla."   And  la  that 

'in 

at  tbm  Bov- 

la  tta 

only  M  a 
So  I  am  not  ao  much  oopcemad  today  of«r  tha 

iiMaiiDta    immlaal    to 

lailad  to  bnlld  a  ett- 

to  ba  dwfandrf 

Ob  tba  ountiaiy,  tba  m- 

tbat 

tte 
far 

d  national  •aparlenoa.    Tbat  Indlffer- 

la  aaaklng  tba   ftmartnan  aeU  tecraaali^y  terttle  tor  tba 

frewth  of  atnlrtar  InfluenoM  wbleb  aeek  to  dmlray  tba  onnlklMice 

eC  tba  glllMWj  la  aal  leyaltgr  to  tba  AnMrleaa  ajvUm  and  Its 

oauna  oi  aaanta.  botb  at  haaae  and  abroad. 

tbat  'Vtvnal  vtfUaBea  to  tba  price  of  llb- 

todey  ioat  aa  mndl  aa  la  tba  dm/  vbeo  ratHA  Heory  pco- 


}twt  wbat  to  *>»«■  iraar^aii  Mealt  It  la.  aa  X  aaa  It.  a 
tan  faith  In  the  syatam  at  goTenuaent  tinder  which  we  lire.  Its 
mrj  baalB  la  tba  bliheat  datiaa  of  Indivldnal  freedom  ooasialent 
vftb  tba  nnniBi>ia  ^oed;  tba  spirit  of  ladMdnal  Ubwty.  property 
p>otea>ed  and  daly  fesUalaed. 
It  rspraeenta  tba  culmlaatlon  ef  tbe  atmnla  of  the  human 
for  liberty,  during  which  every  form  and  TMlaty  ot  govem- 
it  baa  been  tried.  Itom  the  extreme  staTsry  and  subjection  of 
to  the  a^pnoa  af  one  man:  through  contests  on  the 
Add  and  la  tba  flmaa,  tbe  horror  ot  the  ecalTold.  rack,  and  dun- 

palitieal  eypleaese  of  naUons,  in  which 
of  them  became  "the  home  of  liberty  and  the  meeeenger  of 
tba  txm  aptrtV  only  to  loae  it  again— uatu  finally  it  became  re- 
flaed  into  tbat  irara  gold  which  we  call  tba  freedom  of  the  In- 
dtvktiial,  who  by  taaaon  of  hla  creation,  and  by  Tlrtae  of  his  very 
aiiatanne,  became  a  sorerelga  la  hie  own  r^^t.  The  right  to 
tavam  must  coma  from  tbe  oonaant  of  the  gosamad,  aa  America's 
eoBtnbatloa  to  tfea  aMrviea  of  goaaraaMat. 

Blanrtlng  on  tba  wladom  of  tba  agea.  our  forefattiers  determined 
that  a  cofammant  la  wboaa  foundation,  liberty  and  law  found 
ooald  ba  malntatoed  not  by-the  power  of  the  Army 
of  a  navy,  but  by  tba  willing  atvport  of  an  enUght- 
flaa.  and  patrtoMe  people.  And  by  a  eonstltutional  system 
ot  BbaelBiaBd  talaaaaa,  Itaay  traiMfia laial  daawaiatj  fttan  a  dream 
lato  a  laaHlj.  ptotasisd  tba  people  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
ladMdaal  aad  ttia  opprmalaa  nt  tba  aaajactky.  made  the  pec^e 
laasriote  of  power,  and  eoUectad  and  deposited  both  the 
rant  of  powar  aad  tba  reatramt  on  Its  exerdae  In  a  written 
HaiaimiHim  aa  tba  aaimmUM  of  tba  aupaeaae  wMi  ef  tbe  people. 
Ubdar  tbat  afatem  we  have  gmmm  In  wealth,  power,  and  influ- 

both  aa  a  natton  and  as  Individual  dti- 

«(  oMUaatlaa  af  aO  ttaaa.    Aad  any  fair- 

aa  alaarly  aa  If  It  were  diagramed  In  front 

of  him  iha  actual  pnetleal  adtantagm  wblcb  we  vajar  &nt  lem 

aad  la  aa  aware  of  it  as  a  man  who.  acd- 
daatally  lo^ad  in  an  loe  bos.  bewMnaa  acutely  eonadona  of  tha 
•dvaatagaa  of  frna  air. 

But  If  wa  ara  to  eoottnua  to  e^Joy  tba  treedom  and  liberty 
which  la  America,  aad  tba  eomforta  and  bi^ipineBa  whldi  flow 
fkaas  Ha  baaaABsacak  and  aoaUaue  tbia  aa  a  govemaaent  of,  by. 
and  tor  the  paepla  not  in  form  but  la  raaltty.  "we.  the  people". 
have  got  to  take  a  part  la  li.  Tlia  valaa  are  In  cnu  bands,  wa 
dtlaana  of  tha  Uhitad  Stataa.  but  wa  am  too  prone  to  let  other 
people  do  tbe  during. 

I  have  obaaraed  oav  a  nimitiiw  of  fmn  many  hMtlmttom  of 
^fS?^.  fV*>*^  i*om  tba  prlmWlM  aad  iadMdual  mapoa- 
a^ty  ^Udk  auda  America  great,  f  aee  It  to  tba  teUura  of  a 
Ima  part  of  our  paople  to  vote.  I  aea  tt  ta  tba  tandaaey  of  tba 
S52?  J?^'***  drawn  for  ptrj  duty  to  tva  to  tba  Judge  or  bla 
1^?^  to  get  II  rum  a  and  tbua  ablrtc  bla  ranonfbility.  I  aee  K 
lb  tba  typa  who  a^ps.  •?  have  aa  tlma  foa  paaammmt:  it 


aB  my  ttana  and  atrvngtb  to  attend  to  my  busineas",  in  the  type 
who  beg  to  be  exouaed  ao  they  may  attend  a  show  or  enjoy  tbm 
wttty  oonTersatkm  of  men  and  women  around  the  dinner,  bridge, 
or  poker  table.  In  the  type  who  think  It  Is  degrading  to  serve 
on  a  etty  council  or  board  of  education,  or  attend  a  parent-teach- 
en  meeting,  even  thoue^  tbe  educational  advantages  of  his  own 
children  may  be  at  stake.  In  the  faOuie  to  be  tolerant,  aympa- 
tbetlc.  and  cooperative  and  lend  a  helping  hand  to  thoee  who  are 
wllUag  to  aerve  in  poaitlona  of  p«ibllc  trust  to  the  end  that  democ- 
racy may  click.  These  have  no  time  for  free  Instltutlans.  To 
tbem  the  privilege  of  tbe  American  ballot  or  participating  in 
asif -government  arent  worth  as  much  as  the  turn  of  tbe  dollar  or 
tba  loes  of  a  single  moment's  personal  comfort.  And  in  tba  mean- 
time othsra  are  operating  the  biggest  buslnees  in  the  United 
Statsa — the  business  of  governing  ourselves  ahaplng  tbe  polldea 
of  government.  pi««'twg  smo  in  oOoe.  and  determining  tbe  fato  of 
tbe  State  and  Nation  and  your  personal,  political,  and  acmwnic 

In  another  field.  I  eee  It  ta  the  constantly  increasing  tendency 
for  over  a  decade  of  groupa  and  individuals  to  reeort  to  force  and 
coercion  to  attain  a  given  end  instead  of  being  willing  to  follow 
tbe  orderly,  peaceful  method  provided  under  the  American  plan. 
Tbe  tendency  is  equally  un-American,  whether  It  comee  from 
either  employer  or  employee,  or  tn  the  form  of  a  gaudy  national- 
lam  aa  distinguished  from  true  patriotism,  as  some  sedc  by  force 
to  deny  to  other  American  citiaens  their  eonstltutional  rights  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  peaceful  and  puMle  assembly  which  they 
claim  for  tbemselvea.  I  see  it  In  the  defiance  of  court  orders  ot 
tbe  Judicial  branch  of  our  Oovemment — ^the  only  bulwark  to 
protect  tbe  rlglxta  of  every  individual  and  group.  I  see  It  In  lack 
of  courage  of  public  ofllclals  who  violate  their  oath  of  office  as  they 
fan  to  preeerfe  the  rights  of  all  and  fall  to  mete  out  evenhanded 
Justice  as  between  conflicting  groups. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  iDiistrations  about  you  show- 
ing tbe  great  drift  away  from  the  re^wnsible  citizenship  neceesary 
to  i»«*«"ta«"  a  Government  "of,  by.  and  for  the  people." 

Again.  Infliienees  have  crept  Into  the  political  life  in  America 
which  both  obecure  the  economic  opportunity  for  the  individual 
aad  threaten  the  guaranty  of  his  personal,  political  rights  as  a 
free  man.  American  citlaenship  has  made  progress  and  enjoyed 
stob&lty  because  it  has  had  as  its  foundation  the  Ideals  and 
diaracter  ot  a  free  people.  Ideals  which  found  thetr  expression  in 
government  characterised  by  decency,  honor,  regard  for  the  lees 
fortunate.  Justice,  and  fld^ity  to  public  trust.  An  apparent  slip- 
ping away  from  these  standards  is  destroying  that  equality  of 
opportunity  which  is  America's  greatest  prize. 

There  can  be  no  equality  of  opportunity  If  city  govemmenta  are 
In  the  hands  erf  grafters,  nor  as  icmg  as  groups  debauch  the  suffrage 
to  secure  favws  from  those  who  occupy  positions  of  trust  In  the 
organiaed  government,  nor  as  long  as  men  sedc  public  office  for  the 
purpoee  of  securing  contracts  for  their  company  or  to  booet  a  per- 
mmai  or  private  interest,  as  oompeUtlfHi  Is  restricted  by  the  wrttlng 
into  puMlc  contracts  of  ipeclflcations  which  give  an  advantage  to 
financial  godsends  of  the  organization.  Nor  as  long  as  "the  pay-off** 
ratee  a  place  in  both  tbe  public  and  commercial  "dictionary  of 


nor  as  long  as  political  machines  <»*  indlvldxials  dictate  not 
only  who  shall  govern  but  bow  and  when  we  shall  be  govcnied,  and 
how  and  for  what  the  public  funds  shall  be  spent,  using  the  one  to 
enforce  the  other,  ncn-  as  long  ss  unscrupulous  men  seek  the  spoUa 
of  politics  and  grow  rich  on  moderate  salaries.  Nor  as  long  aa  men 
in  positions  of  public  trust  in  both  executive  and  legialatlva 
branches  of  the  Oovemment  sacrifice  convlctloti  for  expediency, 
political  favor,  or  personal  preferment,  nor  as  long  aa  legitimate 
tmsiness  miist  pay  tribute,  soon  or  late,  to  the  racketeer.  poUtleal 
or  otherwise. 

Aaaerica  baa  forgotten  who  "We.  the  people"  are.  Tlkere  baa 
grown  up  on  tbe  part  of  pubhc  officeholders  an  attitode  that  they 
speak  for  "We.  tbe  people."  PoUUcs  has  beccme  a  trade.  As  sodi 
it  is  dominated  by  thoee  who  hold  office.  Polttlca  should  be  a 
doty— to  be  performed  by  the  individual  dttaena.  "We,  tbe  peo- 
Ide"— who  set  up  this  Oovernment  to  protect  our  life.  Uborty,  and 
pwantt  of  iM^qMnees,  and  adapted  a  written  Ocnstitutton  as  the 
civpnaBluD  of  our  supreme  win.  Theee  tradeamen.  Whether  they 
hold  nattrmal.  State,  or  municipal  oOoe.  are  given  a  conunitment 
from  the  people  from  tiaae  to  time.  They  are  not  "We.  tbe  people." 
They  do  not  qieak  for  *'We,  tbe  people"  unices  they  speak  and  act 
in  accordance  with  and  aubject  to  our  supreme  win  aa  eAunesed  la 
the  CBBstttutlon. 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  live  under  a  flag  whldi  gnaraatees  to 
ua  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  the  dtlzm  must  give 
to  his  government  and  ite  <^mation  that  fun  measure  of  devo- 
tion wbldi  a  government  dedicated  to  the  happiness  of  the  indi- 
vidual baa  a  ri^t  to  eiqpect.  By  that  I  mean  you  abould  vote  oa 
electioo  day;  aerve  on  the  Jury  when  you  are  drawn;  inform  your- 
adl  qn  public  questions;  do  not  consider  it  beiMath  your  dignity 
to  aerve  in  a  party  or  on  a  oouncU  or  school  board. 

Sea  to  it  in  your  own  ri^t  that  men  of  indepoMlenoa  of  cbar- 
a^ar.  acrupuloua  loyalty  to  right,  and  unwavering  fIdeUty  to 
trust,  are  placed  in  pubUc  ofllce.  The  dtiaeiMhlp  must  be  acttva 
tf  tbe  voice  of  tbe  people  is  (to  be)  the  voice  of  God. 

Tbe  biggest,  most  important  thing  we  have  in  the  United 
States  la  the  buainem  of  governing  ourselves.  Yet  tbe  average 
eltlBen  oonaMera  it  a  trite  thing  for  public  dlacusslcn— too  Idaallaae 
to  bother  about.  To  secure  for  ourselves  and  our  famlllea  the 
amomt  of  oaottorta  and  happineaa  in  Ufa  la  tba  vary  goal 
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of  hmnan  exlatema.  "Hie  dtiaena  of  thla  comtey  Jj***  ••'^52 
Sen.  comparmttvdy.  the  beat  fed,  bast  houaed.  beat  «tothed^est 

educateiirand  have  had  more  things  to  make  «»«n^«»2*«J^« 
Sd^Sy  than  any  people  in  the  history  ofmMWtod^    Thatbas 

been  due  to  the  political  freedom,  economic  opportunity,  and  poUt- 
i«a  and  eoonomic  security  enjoyed  by  the  individual.  *»«  J^ 
been  provided  for  and  have  protected  the  citlaen  «2«*«  A™*^« 
BTstem  of  coDsUtutlonal  democracy.  To  preserve  such  a  ayatem  for 
cnir  benefit  la  not  ideaUstic    It  is  downright  selfiah. 


Iowa ___-_^.— .— i..-. 

Kansas 

Kentucky .. 

Lonteli 

Maine. 
Maryland 


Alwtwuna 

Alaska 

Ariaona. .... 

Arkansas .. 

Calif omla- 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware. 


The  National  Problem  of  Venereal-Disease  Control 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  Auffust  4.  1937 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  13  I  introduced  H.  R. 
7850  for  the  control  of  venereal  diseases.  On  that  date 
I  discussed  syphilis  as  a  national  menace,  which  remarks  are 
to  be  found  on  page  1773  of  the  Appendix  of  the  Cokcris- 
aovKL  RKXMtb.  In  the  wni  have  asked  for  an  appropriation 
of  $4,000,000  for  the  broad  general  purpose  of  stamping  out 
syphilis  and  other  venereal  diseases  in  the  United  States. 

Tlie  Congress  undoubtedly  is  in  accord  with  the  program 
provided  for  in  this  bin.  The  various  Members  of  this  body 
have  been  generous  in  their  voluntary  expression  of  interest 
and  support  for  the  measure,  i  wish  to  indicate  at  this  time 
the  operation  of  the  jH-ovisions  of  the  bill  calling  for  the 
distribution  of  the  funds  as  tt  wlH  apply  specificaUy  to  the 
various  States. 

The  bin  itself  provides  that  allocations  to  the  several  States 
should  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  population  and  finan- 
cial need.  By  population  we  mean  the  ratio  which  the  pop- 
ulation of  each  State  bears  to  the  population  of  the  United 
States  as  shown  by  the  last  Federal  census.  By  financial 
needs  we  mean  abiUty  of  the  States  to  meet  their  obligations 
as  determined  by  tbe  per-caplta  income  of  the  citizens  of 
each  State. 

In  my  discussion  of  July  13  I  outlined  the  problem  as  it 
faces  the  Nation  and  the  great  need  and  importance  of  this 
legislation.  Hon.  Johh  M.  Houstoit,  of  Kansas,  very  ably 
pictured  the  great  need  for  this  legislation  in  his  address 
before  this  body  on  May  13.  Thare  have  been  other  Mem- 
bers who  have  from  time  to  time  dlscuasfd  before  the  Con- 
gress the  great  national  importance  of  a  biU  as  outlined  in 
this  legislation. 

We  have  shown  you  that  1  out  of  every  10  homes  in 
America  is  contaminated.  We  have  asted  you  for  3  cents 
per  person  to  save  America  from  this  dread  scourge.  Today 
I  have  outlined  the  apidication  of  this  fund  to  the  several 
States  that  each  Member  here  might  know  of  a  certainty 
that  his  district  win  be  given  the  fuU  benefit  of  this  program 
on  the  fair  basis  of  population  and  financial  need. 

We  have  adequate  sources  of  information  to  determine  an 
accurate  and  fair  distribution  of  the  funds  so  that  evor 
State  win  get  its  proportionate  share.  On  the  basis  as  out- 
lined here,  the  approximate  division  of  this  fund  according 
to  States  would  be: 

•ISO.  000 

3.000 

16.000 

90.000 

145.000 

90.000 

46.000 

6.000 

7.000 

66.000 

126,000 

16.000 

15.000 

190.000 

106.000 


District  at  Ocdumbla — 
norlda. 


Oe<»Kia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

aiinoia  ■— . 


1«7 

CM.  000 

90.  too 

110.000 

00. 000 

IX  000 

46.000 

106.000 

1».  000 

1 90.000 

109.000 

2.000 

■ ; 14.000 

106.900 

IS,  000 

sre,090 

90.000 

Nebraska *^'  «** 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Penztsylrania 

Rhode  Idand 

South  Carolina 1- 


Maasarhusetta ^.~. 

liKdiigan 

ICnnesota — 

maBOurl 

Nerada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  liexico 

New  York 

lOaalsalppi 


146.900 

90.000 

168.000 

90.000 

90,000 

965. 000 

90.000 

90. 000 

South  Dakota ,**•  JJJ 

Tennessee ^"' "" 

Texas 

Vermoot 

Virginia 

Washington..^ 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin — 

Wyoming ~ ~ 

The  need  is  evident,  the  purpose  is  dearly  shown,  and  thCTO 
Is  not  a  Representative  in  Congress  who  does  not  have  this 
dread  plague  as  a  local  problem.  I  have  gathered  the  records 
for  every  SUte  in  the  Union  and  am  prepared  to  say  that 
this  problem  is  a  grave  problem  and  that  there  is  not  a  State. 
a  congressional  district,  a  county,  or  city  that  is  free  from  the 
menace.  It  is  urgent  that  this  Congress  act  in  the  interests 
of  130  000.000  people  now.  There  wiU  be  a  million  more 
stricken  this  year,  and  some  of  that  million  wIU  be  in  every 
congressional  district  in  this  Nation.  One  out  of  every  10 
homes  in  America  is  contaminated  now.  One  a«t  of  ev«y 
26  f amUies  in  America  that  is  not  now  contaminated  will 
be  ccmtaminated  a  year  from  now  unless  we  act. 


196.000 
18.000 
110.000 
100.000 
46,000 
66,000 
•5,000 
•8.000 


The  Govenunent  Dtht 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  4  iUgislattve  day  of  Thurgday,  Juiy  Zlin 

1937 


KECoicMBVDATiaMS  OP  THK  oonMnTHr  ON  qgyKMOiHrr 

CBBDIT  OF  THE  TWKNTinH  CBaTTORT  PUKD.  INC. 


Mr.DAVia  Mr.  ProsWenfc,  on  July  38, 1037,  the  Treasury 
statement  showed  that  the  national  debt  was  $S6,770,757,- 
744JM.  Since  July  »,  1936,  we  have  increased  our  debt 
$3,245,000,000.  That  means  that  the  Federal  Govenunmt  la 
in  debt  $10,111,000,000  more  than  during  thewwttae  period 
or  the  high  of  1929.  Yet  we  are  told  the  depre^on  te  over, 
though  we  have  increased  our  annual  daily  opendinixcs 
$5,000,000  a  day  ovor  those  of  last  year.  ^ 

Today  I  received  from  George  M.  Harrison,  gniid  preii- 
dent  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Oerta, 
Freight  Handlers,  and  SUtion  Bmpioyeea.  who  is  >  —q^hy 
of  the  national  committee  <rf  the  Twentieth  OcBtaiy  Funtf, 
IiK.,  wbidtx  was  organized  to  study  the  xwtiaDal  ddit  and 
Government  credit,  a  copy  of  the  commlttae's 
tion  upon  those  subjects.  I  ask  nrwmtnwni 
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of  Am  comnlttas  te  luluted  in  the  Appendiz 

Tten  tetm  no  objection,  the  report  wms  ordered  to  be 
printed  tax  the  Bscokb.  as  foDowi: 
SaooaaoDiBAsioMS  or  nn  Gomnn^  ow  Oor^anaarr  Cfennr* 

TiM  (MM  of  llM  Bsdanl  OOTenunent,  m  ihovn  m  the  report  of 
tiM  ronaich  staff,  is  nam  uppnmbhinf  9S6J0OOJ00O.0(lO»  tb»  hlgbest 
Ivwl  IB  oar  hMocy.  and  jttmxty  $10JOMjOOOfiOO  ataof  ttaa  peak  at 
the  end  oT  tho  Wortd  War.  With  tbe  addition  of  State  and  local 
daMa,  tbe  tottfjofanunental  debt  d  the  Uhtted  Statea  now 
CBO0048  00OfOOOtOOvjOOO* 

This  peak  In  tbe  Federal  dabt  eomae  at  tbe  end  of  7  jeara  of 
deflette,  which  have  added  nearly  $19X>00,000X)00  to  the 
and  thoe  aoooimt  for  more  than  half  It*  preeent  slae.  A 
sohatantlal  Increaae  in  Oovenunent  borrowing  during  the  longest 
and  aoat  aerwa  dfiprweelop  In  oar  hlitory  was  Inerltable,  since  a 
abacp  falling  off  In  tax  revenues  occuited  at  the  very  time  when 
baavy  relief  eipendWowa  had  to  be  made.  Ifofeorer.  the  policy  of 
the  OOTsrament  tnvolved  increased  publle  spending  In  other 
^Oraetlooa  In  order  to  offfeet  to  soma  extent  the  decline  In  private 
purebaalng  power.  Large  pnbllo  expenditures  financed  by  sales 
of  Oovemmant  aeeuntlea  to  tbe  banks  were  made  for  the  purpoee 
of  "prbnlng  the  pump",  reversing  the  spiral  of  deflation  and  lol- 
tlattag  natural  business  recovery. 

The  oommtttae  concurs  In  tbe  wwHiTip  at  tbe  research  staff 
that  nsAtbcr  tbe  preeent  slae  of  the  debt  nor  the  large  increaae 
eocvrlng  during  tna  depression  have  as  yet  endangered  the  credit 
ct  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

WbatlMr  an  end  to  deficit  financing  Is  at  last  In  sight  Is  not 
yat  dear.  The  President,  in  his  Bu^et  message  of  January  5. 
IMT,  uprusBSd  the  belief  that  Oovemment  revenues  in  the  1038 
fiscal  year  would  equal  expenditures,  and  that  a  sufficient  surplua 
wovld  be  available  In  1089  to  permit  tbe  retirement  at  about 
tMOjOOOXKW  of  the  debt.  In  acoordanoe  with  statutory  zequtre- 
menta. 

Tbe  FiasMent  reoogniaed.  of  oonras.  that  tbeee  expectations  for 
1988  and  1939  wimld  be  fully  realiaed  only  If  revenues  as  a  whole 
continue  to  increaae  and  if  expendituree  are  further  reduced,  or 
at  least  are  not  increased.  Attainment  of  tbeee  ends,  in  turn, 
dapende  on  continued  expansion  of  employment  and  buameas 
activity  and  inereased  yiaids  from  exlrtlng  taxea.  Under  such 
conditions  tbe  Federal  Oovemment  will  again  be  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  baala  in  1088.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  first  quarter's 
tax  reeetpts  tm  neariy  91604)00.000  under  tbe  Treasury's  estlmatea, 
bowwer.  while  expenditures  in  certain  dlrectlona  seem  likely  to 
exceed  tbe  origmal  estimates,  soma  doubt  now  exlsU  as  to 
whether  tbla  obJeeUvo  of  a  balanced  Budget  in  1038  will  be 
reached. 

We  do  not  regard  ettber  tbe  large  Increase  In  tbe  public  debt 
or  Its  preeent  stae  as  a  cauee  for  ^iprebension.  Tbe  reeources  of 
the  country  are  undoubtedly  great  enough  to  support  the  present 
debt.  But  a  cwitlnuance  of  deficit  financing,  although  necessary 
IB  tbe  depths  of  a  depreaslon.  would  be  both  dangerous  and  un- 
If  carried  Into  a  period  of  recovery.  It  would  be  dan- 
cause  continued  dafldta.  In  tbe  face  of  rising  industrial 
activity  and  national  income,  would  weaken  public  confidence  in 
tbe  wUlingnees  of  tbe  Oovemment  to  balance  its  Budget  under 
any  conditions.  R  would  be  unneecesary  becauae  a  period  of 
prosperity  should  Involve  smaller  expendituree  and  larger  reve- 
niasa:  not  only  abould  tbe  Budget  be  brought  Into  balance  but 
•ubstantial  surpiUBsa  should  be  avaUable  to  reduce  the  publle 
debt.  For  tbe  Hatkm  to  enter  another  polod  of  deficit  financing 
without  having  reduced  the  present  debt  load  might  raise  serious 
qoeatlons  as  to  the  ability  of  the  Oovemmmit  to  w^<>lntnin  Its 
credit. 

IBB*  aBUCUUW  AB  nBOBBT  wBciasm 

In  tba  long  nm  no  government  can  eontlnue  year  after  year 
to  Inear  sobataatlal  defidta  and  to  steadily  Increaae  Its  debt  if 
R  wWhas  to  maintain  Ita  credit.  Government  budgeta  must  b« 
balaiwad  aal  bf  a  pndas  equallBMon  of  egqicndltures  and  reve- 
Boaa  IB  any  slagto  year  but  by  paying  off  tba  deble  contracted 

Signed  by  the  committee  before  Apr.  00.  1937. 

—MwMitsa.  antle^atM  by  tbe  committee,  were  in 

IB  tba  PrwaWent's  reUaf  msssaga  of  Apr.  00.    Zn- 

Bodgat  In  1088.  which  appeared  to  be  within 

the  Bodgat  waa  considered  In  January,  revised 

iplB  and  expsndltarea  fesRdted  in  a  deficit  ot 

wIttMvt  allowing  for  debt  letteemsnt.    In  tbe  mes- 

1  tbaaa  aattamteik  bowofai.  tba  Preeldent  stated 

louM  avery  meana  at  bla  oommaBd  to  ellmlnata 

tba  *'<"»««»g  fiacal  year. 

end  debt  osrtataK  effaeta  and  eoBtlngaBt 

.     In  mind.    Iba  effsetB  tnduda  (1)  pro- 

tB  Oovamment  oeeperations  and  credit  agendea 

'la  aanta  of  varloaa  kinds,  approxtmatlng  93363.- 

>.  81.  1987:  (0)  tba  unaq^ended  portkma  of  tbe 

fttBd  of  8au0OO4MM>j9OO;  and  (8)  tba  cash  bsJanee 

ftmd  of  tba  TVsaaiiry.   Oontlagent  UabUltlca.  cbletty 

V  bonda  of  QoTemmsnt  ootporatlona  and  agendas^ 

and  iBtarsal  of  wbleb  aia  guaranteed  by  tbe  Oov- 


duilug  depression  with  the  surpluses  avallaUe  during  prosper fty. 
mis  Is  a  hii^y  rtasli'slile  policy,  whether  one  accepte  the  view 
that  the  conduct  of  Oovemment  finance  Is  a  mere  matter  of 
"good  housekeeping"  or  tbe  view  that  a  vigoroiis  program  of 
deficit  f*TiaTM»tng  and  Government  spending  in  depression  Is  nec- 
eesary  to  overcome  the  forces  of  deflation.  As  pointed  out  in 
the  reeearch  report,  this  latter  policy  "requires  as  an  essential 
counterpart  reduction  of  the  debt  during  periods  of  proqjerity." 
In  this  connection  we  commend  for  serious  consideration  the 
statement  of  Governor  Eccles  on  March  15.  1937. 

That  an  inflationary  boom  may  be  the  culmination  of  the 
preeent  recovery  now  vmder  way  is  becoming  widely  recognized. 
Commodity  prices,  the  Federal  Reserve  index  of  Industrial  pro- 
duction, security  prices,  and  wages  have  all  increased  sharply  In 
the  last  year.  This  situation  makes  it  Imperative  to  place  the 
Oovemment  «naLnr^»  on  a  sound  basis  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

A  PSOCRAIC   or  ACTION 

1.  Nothing  except  dire  emergency  should  be  allowed  to  Interfere 
with  the  actual  balancing  of  the  Budget  (except  for  statutory 
debt  retirement)  in  the  fiscal  year  1938.  In  general  we  believe 
that  expenditures  should  be  kept  within  the  forecast  In  the 
President's  Budget  message.  But  if  this  proves  impossible  or  if. 
as  appears  not  unlikely,  the  total  of  ordinary  taxes,  social-security 
taxes,  and  other  levies  falls  short  of  meeting  oiu*  needs,  additional 
revenues  consistent  with  a  sound  public  policy  should  be  provided 
at  this  session  of  Congress  of  sxifllclent  size  to  bring  the  Budget 
Into  balance.  We  believe  particularly  that  any  further  Increase 
in  revenues  arising  out  of  returning  prosperity  should  not  be  re- 
(yarded  as  a  Justification  for  new  spending,  but  shoxild  be  applied 
toward  debt  retirement. 

2.  Unless  a  serious  set  back  In  business  activity  occurs,  substan- 
tial debt  reduction  should  commence  in  the  fiscal  year  1039.  The 
President's  Budget  message  tentatively  forecasts  a  Budget  stuplua 
in  that  year  large  enough  to  permit  statutory  debt  retirement  of 
about  9400,000,000.  This  amo\mt  the  committee  believes  is  In- 
adequate for  a  program  of  desirable  debt  reduction.  If  poasible, 
provision  should  be  made  for  debt  retirement  of  at  least  $1,000.- 
000,000  in  1939. 

3.  The  committee  fmther  recommends  that  the  general  goal  of 
Government  fiscal  policy  d\ulng  the  next  decade  should  be  the 
redxiction  of  the  debt  by  an  average  amotmt  of  at  least  91,000,- 
000.000  a  year,  taking  good  times  and  bad  together.  To  this 
amoiuit  of  debt  reduction  should  be  added  such  proceeds  as  may 
later  become  available  from  the  liquidation  of  assets  of  Oovem- 
ment agencies  and  the  distributable  part  of  the  gold  stabilization 
fund.  The  accoimtlng  practices  of  the  Treasury  should  also  be 
made  to  reflect  the  true  effect  of  the  repayment  of  loans  ouuie  by 
Oovemment  agencies  and  of  current  Government  expenditures. 

Whether  any  such  average  rate  of  debt  retirement  can  be  realized 
during  the  next  decade  or  so  without  a  substantial  Increase  In 
taxes  obviously  depends  on  the  course  of  business  recovery  and  the 
trend  of  Government  expenditures.  Neither  can  be  forecast,  nor 
can  the  possibility  of  another  severe  depression  be  foreseen,  but 
the  research  staff  has  made  estimates  of  the  yields  of  present  taxes 
and  of  Budget  surpluses  or  deficits  during  the  1940  decade  under 
three  different  asstunptlons. 

(a)  Under  the  first  and  most  pessimistic  assumption  the  1940'8 
would  witness  a  repetition  of  the  profound  depression  of  the  1930's. 
No  debt  retirement  woiild  be  possible.  Instead,  the  debt  would 
Increase  by  another  915,000,000,000. 

(b)  Under  the  intermediate  assvunptlon  a  repetition  of  the  courae 
of  bxisiness  during  the  1920  decade  would  take  place,  and  would 
produce  an  average  national  Income  of  only  $70,000,000,000,  or 
sUghtly  above  the  average  In  that  decade.  An  annual  Budget  sur- 
plus of  only  $400,000,000  would  then  be  realised.  In  order  to 
achieve  the  goal  we  have  proposed  above  of  $1,000,000,000.  it  Is 
obvious  that  addltloiud  revenues  would  then  have  to  be  provided. 

(c)  Under  the  most  optimistic  assimiptlon  the  national  Income 
would  average  $80,000,000,000  annually,  more  than  $11,000,000,000 
above  the  1000-20  average,  and  the  general  course  of  business 
activity  would  be  similar  to  that  of  the  1020's.  Under  these  con- 
ditions an  annual  Budget  surplus  of  91J3  to  $1.7  billion  would 
be  produced. 

It  is  not  luureasonable  to  suppose  that  the  second  and  third 
assumptions  deecrlbed  above  set  upper  and  lower  limits  to  the 
probable  fiscal  resxilts  oi  the  1040  decade.  In  other  words,  the 
existing  tax  structure  may  be  expected  to  yield  a  siupltis  for  the 
decade  as  a  whole  of  more  than  $4,000,000,000  but  probably  IcM 
than  $17,000,000,000.  As  pointed  out  in  the  research  report,  tb« 
investment  in  Oovemment  securities  of  excess  revenues  of  pay-roU 
taxes  over  the  amounts  currently  paid  out  in  benefits  under  the 
old-age  benefits  section  of  the  Social  Security  Act  would  not 
extinguish  a  portion  oX  the  debt,  but  would  merely  transfer  ita 
awnersliip  to  the  contributors  of  the  <dd-age  retirement  system. 

4.  The  committee  further  recommends  that  the  Treasury  re- 
funding program  be  continued  with  the  ultimate  aim  of  reestab- 
lishing apivoKlmately  the  relaUon  between  long-term,  medlimi- 
term,  and  short-term  securities  which  existed  prior  to  the  deprea- 
alon.  At  that  time  76  percent  of  the  total  interest-bearing  Oor- 
vnment  debt  was  represented  by  long-term  bonds,  IS  percent 
"J  9-year  Treasury  notes,  and  0  percent  by  sbcvt-term  securities 
aocfa  as  certificates  of  Indebtedness  and  Treasury  bills.  Increas- 
ing the  proportion  of  long-term  securities  would  enable  the  banks 
to  dlqxiae  of  srane  of  their  present  heavy  holdings  of  Oovem- 
XBent  aocurlties  and  would  thus  decrease  tbe  pressure  for  bank 
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credit  expansion.  Bounding  operations  should  be  designed  to 
shift  a  larger  proportlim  of  the  outstanding  debt  Into  the  handa 
of  genuine  Investors,  thus  affording  the  Treasury  more  leeway 
In  case  it  again  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  large  scale  bor* 
rowing  through  sale  of  short-term  obligations  to  banks. 

OaWAU)  W.  KlVAOTR. 

Chabrmtm. 
jAioa  W.  Ainaax. 

JOAMHA   COLCtmO. 

OaoaoK  M.  HAsaiaoir. 
.Oaoaoi  If.  PuTHAM. 

Donald  B.  Ricbbbbo. 
ICss  Golcard,  while  voting  for  the  general  recommendation  of 
the  committee  that  the  NaUonal  Budget  should  be  brought  into 
balance,  wished  to  register  her  emphatic  opinion  that  this  should 
be  accomplished  not  by  decreasing  any  Government  expendituree 
necessary  to  promote  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  people,  but 
rather  by  increasing  Government  revenues,  throxigh  bringing  tax- 
aticm  to  bear  more  fully  upon  those  groups  whose  consumption 
is  lowest  in  proportion  to  their  total  reeources,  and  whose  In- 
comes, therefore,  permit  of  large  savings.  Particularly  does  she 
wish  to  emphasise  that  she  is  not  in  favor  of  recommending  de- 
crease of  relief  expenditures  except  as  genuine  increase  of  private 
employment  makea  relief  unnecessary.  She  bases  this  connection 
upon  her  bdlef  that  In  this  country,  the  preesure  of  population 
upon  natural  resources  Is  not  so  acute  as  to  make  it  impossible 
to  produce  and  distribute  sxifllclent  goods  to  meet  the  baalc  sub- 
sistence needs  of  the  population,  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
the  entire  working  force  within  the  population  is  employed  In 
such  production. 

Honest  Advertisinsr  of  Food  and  Drugs 
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HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  3.  1937 


EDITORIAL   FROM  THE   EMPORIA    (KANS.)    DAILY  OAZETTE 


Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  discussed 
the  pure  food  and  drugs  legislation  that  is  now  pending  be- 
fore Coi^ress  and  called  especial  attention  to  the  fact  that 
nothing  has  been  done  by  this  House  to  amend  this  act, 
during  the  present  session,  although  most  of  these  bills  have 
been  pending  since  the  session  b^ran. 

I  also  pointed  out  to  you  the  defects  in  the  present  Food 
and  Drug  Act,  as  I  see  them,  and  made  suggestions  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  I  believe  the  law  should  be  amended. 

I  now  call  your  attention  to  an  editorial  written  by  my 
feDow  townsman.  William  Allen  White,  which  appeared  In 
the  Emporia  (Kans.)  Daily  Gazette  on  July  14.  1937.  This 
editorial  contains  material  that  is  worthy  of  serious  consid- 
eration by  the  Members  of  this  Congress.  It  is  entitled 
"Honest  Advertising"  and  is  as  follows: 

It  Is  4  years  since  the  administration's  food  and  drug  bin  was 
Introduced  In  Oongresa.  Time  and  again  the  President  has  named 
it  on  bis  "muA"  list.  Once  he  sent  a  special  message  to  Congress 
urging  its  passage.  Tet  the  only  piece  of  Mew  Deal  legislation 
affecting  every  man,  woman,  and  child  In  tbe  country.  It  Is  the 
only  one  that  he  has  never  been  able  to  get  to  first  base.  Wby? 
Weil.  Just  because. 

A  few  drug,  ooemetic,  and  food  racketeers  have  managed  not 
only  to  prevent  ita  enactment  but  to  strip  it  of  first  one,  then 
another,  of  the  many  fine  provisions  It  contained  for  safeguarding 
tbe  health  and  economic  welfare  of  America's  mllllODS.  

The  latest  outrage  was  perpetrated  In  the  House  Oommeroe 
Committee  last  week.  The  bUl  that  passed  the  Senate  a  few 
months  ago  was  ImuI  enough.  The  President  was  widely  quoted 
as  saying  It  was  weaker  than  the  preeent  law.  But  It  could  have 
been  revleed  and  strengthened  into  a  measure  that  would  protect 
the  public.  . 

Instead,  the  feeble  advertising  provlsiaii  tba*  had  aorvtved  4 
years  of  sabotage  was  lifted  out  of  this  consumer  bill  and  grafted 
onto  another  intended  to  pnytect  business.  Tills  waa  the  Wheeler- 
Lea  bill  to  Increase  tbe  power  of  the  Federal  Ttade  Onmmlaslon 
Why  was  that?  Wen.  tbe  idea  was  to  keep  fake  advartlaing  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admlntotratkm,  whlcb  baa 
been  cleaning  up  labeia  for  SO  years,  and  entrust  It  to  tbe  aafa 
keeping  of  the  Federal  Ttade  oOelala.  who  oociMratad  ao  efflelaot^ 
with  Trnnrascw  mffift*'*"*  Intereata  lart  jeM  to  kin  a  daoent  fOod 


and  <ln«s  act.    Itteae  are  hard  thinga  to  say.    Bwt  they  ean  b« 
proved.  ^ 

Laet  week-k  Job  refleeta  no  credit  on  the  leaderablp  oC  this 
great  House  committee.  BepreeentaUve  Caunum.  who  bad 
leadhig  the  fight  for  a  strong  Uw.  waa  rutbleaaly  thrust  out  c£ 
the  pictvu«,  while  the  subcommittee  oonsido^ng  tba  Isgliiaocn 
was  packed  with  Members  known  to  be  hostile  to  tbe  Food  Ad- 
ministration and  to  a  law  with  teeth. 

Meetings  of  the  committee  were  held  at  timca  when  eonsxuner- 
mlnded  members  would  be  unable  to  atteml.  or  notification 
given  eo  late  it  was  impossible  fat  them  to  get  there. 
atten4»t  to  strengthen  the  bUl.  to  make  ita  oontrol  over 

tising  something  more  than  an  existing  faroe.  was  baafean 

The  biU  as  finally  r^wrted  is  a  Joke,  though  it  wlU  no  donbt  ba 

touted  by  tbe  drug  and  food  fakers  aa  a  masterpleoe  at  oof -" 

protection. 

Thia  result  was  forecast  months  ago  by  the  drug-trade  ^ 
vrtilch  boasted  openly  of  what  Chairman  Lxa  would  do  tor 
Industry.  More  recently  Business  Week  has  aoggested  the  In- 
fluence also  of  the  dried-fruit  people  at  CallfamU.  vrtw  have  bad 
their  products  selaed  under  the  present  law  baeauae  of  wonaa 
and  cyanide  of  potassium. 

Now  that  advertising  has  been  taken  care  of.  Ije*'a  wrecking 
crew  is  expected  to  comi^ete  destruction  of  the  food  and-drug 
bill  in  a  few  days.  It  is  increasingly  evident  that  pubUc  intersat 
cannot  mustor  enoiigh  Kew  Dealers  to  save  this  legislation.  Tbe 
Oaaette  suggests  that  tbe  Republican  mincolty  take  over. 

Honest  newspapers  have  nothing  to  fear  from  an  honest  law 
curtailing,  oontrolllng.  and  abolishing  dishonest  adwtlalng. 


Story  of  Patrick  Tracy 
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HON.  HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR. 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  Auffust  4  {legislative  day  of  Thursday,  July  22), 

1937 


ARTICLE  BT  WSBTBT  NORTH 


lyfr.  lODOE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  nnanhnoca  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Rxcord  an  article,  transmitted  to  me  by 
former  Representative  O'Ckinnell.  of  Boston,  which  deals  with 
Patrick  Tracy,  an  Irish  settler  in  Massachusetts,  the  founder 
of  a  long  line  of  able  Massachusetts  men  with  whom  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  claim  connection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ofdered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcom»,  as  foUows: 

(From  the  Boston  Post,  of  Aug.  1,  1987] 
Bbsl    SroaT    or   Patuck    Tfescr — Juanca    Nkvaa    Dowa 

IBBHMAW.      BaVOLUnOWABT      FfeSUBB — NOXIB      KWW 

DascBNOAirra 

(By  Weatby  North) 

Patrick  Tkacy.  penmiesii  Irish  lad  who  left  bla  heeam  la 
Ireland,  early  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  aettled  at 
and  became  the  outstanding  ancestor  of  New  England,  with 
abundance  erf  descendants,  whose  fame  limns  our  history, 
Ing  all  other  man.  _^ 

nus  broad  statement  may  evoke  hasty  denlala.  bat  a  mOltttad* , 
of  living  men  and  women,  many  In  the  front  rank,  win  ha^ea  to 
uphold  ttaa  dedaratlon  that  Patrick  Ttaey^  name  sbhiM  aa  a 
at  major  magnitude  In  our  Miew  Kngland  galaxy. 

MSaCOBT  CHaaWHM) 

Great  Judges,  statrwmfn,  sbldlerB,  clergymen,  merdiaata. 
captains  at  industry,  lawyers,  phyaidana— all  prldsfuUy  traoe  ttaialr 
deecent  to  the  man  from  Wexford  who  roae  to  tba  beti^ta 
at  his  merits.  

Justice  OUver  Wendell  Hdlmea.  Henry  Lee  Hlgglnann^  aoA^ 
Jackson  Storrow  were  direct  deaoendanta,  and  i 
f olda  we  Shan  list  other  distinguished  men  at  wl 
proud,  in  siqjport  at  the  assertion  that  Patrick  Ifcafcy, 
assiduously,  and  sealoasly  overlobked  by  many 
abow  an  men  In  giving  bis  adopted  eountry  a 
ff»yn  and  vromen.    And  whatever  may  bava  mottvaCad 
rtaaa,  plenty  of  Ttvrr*"***^  tokana  in  many  famntsa  taO  «( : 

atUl  fUt  for  tbe  ntan  who  pii^ad  a  lazga  part  ' 

ouuiitif,  dliactly  la  asrviee. 

(uwum  iBiSHMJdr 

or  eaaaOeBt  fbmfly.  wail  bom.  aad  at 
dtpbaned  aari^  bla  guardian 


an  of  OS 


1970 
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lad.  bem  la  ITll.  proeorsd  paaMga  to  Hew  »ftg»Mid.  and  matifglty 
bcfUk  to  VMk  out  his  own  future.  Bla  psiilotlsm.  bla  Btaadj 
xfm  to  fUM  «Dd  wwiKh.  and  his  flue  Hrrloa.  sterllnc  charactor. 
and  ran  pwrwaltty  plaoad  him  ammg  the  handful  at  great 
men  irttoae  eoonael  gnldad  etatwmfn  and  shaped  the  destiny  ot  the 
yoosf  BapMhIle, 

Palzlek  IkacT  was  Zriah. 

TlMaa  four  words  compisai  a  vast  aixmy  of  raason  for  the  sttl- 
tnda  fl(  BOOM  historians  of  flune.  In  fallttig  to  record  the  mJghty 
part  played  by  gsnnlne  Mah  In  adTant^ig  dnUaatlon  as  we 
known.  Biglltfi  wrttan  In  Wge  degree  wrote  their  British  Isles 
hlstoty  tram  one  angle  enlf— their  own.  A  Tarletj  of  moUves 
■  eausss  of  Bnglish  Interest  In  Ireland,  from 
to  estend  the  pol1tl^?al  WrsBlngii  of  Loodcn  to 
Dubjte  to  a  ons  sided  ostenslhle  destra  to  rescue  Bin  ftom  the 

Aetoally.  the  IMg  flnfvs"  of  Bhgland.  whose  methods  eootlnue 
•ad  Bnurtsh  aivea  m  our  own  fair  land,  wanted  to  control  out- 
right tho  vast  fsrtlle  areas,  the  avaUahle  water  powers,  the  encr- 
iiMWlj  rWi  metal  and  mlnsral  tracts,  and  ^so  to  possess  a 
tor  dtf  anas.    And  the  millions  of  IrUh  youth  were  deelred 


ft  ssBss  of  duty  to 

and  atxlto  of 


the  HMg-  fingers"  In  Ireland,  who  In 

Insplrsd  solely  hy  lore  of  countey  and 

kind.   Itom  It  an  grew  the  blttemees 

esduloos  Indeed  were  the  acthrltlee  of 

nratual  lies  were  palpable,  the  rank  and 

and  mMed.    Ih  the  youth  time  of  Patrick 

slightly  Isss  populous  than  Bngland;  only  a  cen- 

had  doee  to  ^fiOOfiOO  of  inhabitants,  or  much 

while   Bngland    had   a   scant 

~  Ml  was  Uvtfy  even  before  the  time  of  BUzabeth 

It  was  agODtelng  la  Its  aeuteness  dming  Crom- 

and  nsver  tvproached  onaposure  on  a  large  scale. 

tfsetlaii  Indhrstss  oontlnuing  cleaTsgea.    Boston 

toLoadoa.  trouk  Its  foondlng  to  the  dose  of  the  Bero- 

luttoa.Jhaa  maay  realise.    Aad  after  the  BspubUe  was  estab- 

poUey  at  oaos  turasd  to  a  fostarlng  of  intunscy 

Inellas  to  bsUsTe 


the 


We 


•tnili 

It 
tloa 

The 


fllSl^ 


that  our  Itaw  Bngland  wrttsra  of  fame  were  as  mudi 

la  Londoa  aa  at  Bostoa:  Iltsrsry  Uonsfrom  the  so-called 

country  wen  sodal  Ikma  ben.    This  wss  summsrlsBd  by 

M  yean  aao.  by  a  famous  man  who  said  that  "Boston 
loyal  to  Blng  GMoris  UL" 

bs  kspt  m  mind  that  Boston,  too,  had  Its  Msh  ooes- 
Osmsatl 

In  laaa.  wen  BngUsh.  beyond  dispute;  they 

baste  ths  trading  Inesntin;  thsy  aimed  to  keq;>  it;  they 

through  their  diareh,  a  ooatral  onr  the  public  mind,  and 

thstr  own  dyaasty  of  wealth,  power,  aad  cultun  and 

It  their  mIssVwi   to  psrpstuate  lisn  ths  Bnglish  myth. 

the  osnturiss  the  listtier  hlsrarehy  persisted,  and  dB- 

wfth  pnof  of  thla  sswiilliiii      Following  ths 

the  wealth,  power,  sad  enltnn  elemeat  isrgely  wen 

aad  they  oontroDed.  la  large  decrae.  what 

iogtit  to  ragard  as  litsntare. 

be  taksa  n  the  high  prtsst  of  ths  royalists.    Hs 

hugsly  oa  that  trtnfty  of  tszt.  wealth,  power,  culture. 

maay  historians  f oOowsd  his  idillosophy;  donlnaat  publlah- 


Aad  this  Is 

aad  ths 


opiBlon  of  two  great  peoplee. 
his  leetun.  Fate  la  his  Conduct  of 

aad  Brlsh  wminns.  like  the  Itagro^  ban  a  great 
of  gnaao  la  their  dsstlay.   They  an  f «xled  onr  the  Atlantle, 
ta  dtieh  aad  to  drndgsk  to  mafc*  earn  tfksap.  and  then  to  Ue  dowa 
fiaiiisfliiiiily.  to  aiaks  a  spot  of  gresa  grass  oa  the  pratne." 
Aad  Lt  OoL  CBInr  WiRMMl  Bolmss,  lurtst.  tsacher.  aad  humaa- 
from  the  Mas  of  the  IMShmaa  BatrlA  Tney.  aad  tba 
Wsaddl.  irtw  Bigratsd  fnn  his  aattn 
r.  to  asttle  la  Albaay  la  IMS. 
Ooaaol 
Thus  the  rmOme  will  perosin  the  fimdamwntal  of  Whig  aad 

it  aad  blod  for  his 
the  Jaek- 

1st  us  pro- 


wlth  IMsh  aad 
aedid  his  Tney  Ida,  «w 

with  the  Ttacy 


CtamweQ  laid  the  Mdk 
of  his 


la  the  lap  of  Bostoa  whea.  s* 
;  ths  Bsfstetid  Bngh  Fhin^M,  ones 
— t"**t.  he  smt  ths  first 
of  Irish  eapttns  hers.  Thsy  antnd  hsn  in  the  f  aU  of 
h&the  ship  Oood/eUois,  of  which  ths  msster  was  capt.  aeorge 
tithsr  Shiploads  foOowed.  Tha  original  p^tsn  and  lists  of 
Oood/cOow  sn  In  the  prasisrtua  of  ths  KMdsr  fsmlly.  Pnd- 
q..  possasssd  ths  pi^sn  In  1860,  aad  he  treasuied 
for  psrsoasl  nnoas. 
•^3?^-]?^  stalwarta,  the  wretchedly  poor  peasantry, 
not  beea  butchered  along  with  the  soldlwy  trying  to  I 


defend  Ihem.  were  deemed  harmless.  Cromwell  planned  benevo- 
lent pacification,  after  the  show  of  overpowering  might,  and  the 
exllee.  the  slaves,  sent  to  Boston,  were  the  pick  oi  the  petals; 
healthy  and  strong,  a  possible  menace  at  home,  but  considered 
harmless  In  Boston. 

PATSICS  BECOMES  MAX   OT   ROTS 

Thus  to  Boston  kin.  csme  Patrick  Tracy,  in  1730,  less  than  10 
years  old,  and  later  came  his  nephew,  Nicholas  Tracy,  the  dlstln- 
gulBhed,  famous,  wealthy,  and  exalted  "Capt.  Nicholas  Tracy,  gen- 
tleman", who  also  left  many  descendants  of  fame  and  honor. 

Patrick  journeyed  to  Newburyport  and  decided  to  become  a 
mariner.  He  made  many  voyages  to  the  West  Indies,  quickly  be- 
came proficient  in  navigation,  showed  rare  talent,  became  master, 
owner,  and  then  engaged  on  his  own  accoimt,  as  importer  and  ex- 
porter. His  fortunes  waxed,  as  did  his  standing  La  Essex  County. 
When  31  he  married  Hannah  Carter,  of  Hampton.  Their  two  chil- 
dren died  in  infancy,  and  the  mother  died  in  17^.  after  4  years 
of  married  life. 

Patrl<A  Tracy  married  again  in  1749;  Hannah  Gocddn.  daughter 
of  the  Reverend  Nathaniel  Ckiokln,  became  his  bride,  great-grand- 
daughter of  the  Reverend  John  Cotton,  and  connected  vrith  the 
Quincy  family,  she  paswd  away  In  1756.  barely  33,  leaving  three 
little  children,  tenderly  reared  by  their  father.  They  were  Na- 
thaniel, bom  1761;  John,  bom  1753;  and  Hannah,  bom  in  1756. 

FAMOUS   DKSCKNDANTS 

It  was  this  daiighter,  less  than  a  year  old  when  her  mother 
died,  apple  of  Patrick  Tracy's  eye,  who  married  Col.  Jonathan 
Jackson,  of  Boston,  when  barely  17.  Belle  at  Essex,  a  great  heiresii 
a  Itacy  in  every  fiber  and  proud  of  It,  she  proved  a  wcHthy  daugh- 
ter, and  of  their  eight  children  seven  lived  and  fiouxlshed.  Then 
are  the  lineal  descendents  of  Patrick  Tracy  tlirough  daughter 
Hannah  Tracy  Jackson: 

(1)  The  first  child.  Robert,  died  when  barely  7  years  of  age. 

(3)  Henry.  Capt.  Henry.  BCanied  Hannah  Swett.  Among  de- 
scendants were  Dr.  John  B.  Swett  Jackson.  Dr.  Henry  Jackson, 
and  Robert  mcy  Jackson. 

(3)  Charles.  Hon.  Charles,  of  the  State  supreme  court,  and  a 
leiidiog  lawyer;  twice  married,  first  to  Amelia  Lee,  and.  secondly, 
to  Fanny  Cabot.  Among  the  descendants  of  Patrick  Tracy's  favor- 
ite grandson  were  Gen.  Charles  Jackson  Paine,  Hon.  Robert  Tteat 
Paine.  John  Torrey  Morse,  and  Judge  CHlver  Wendell  Hblmes. 

IXTAnr    PATKICK    AS    PAMILT    NAMX 

(4)  Hannah  TVacy  Jackson,  who  married  Hon.  John  Lowell,  on 
Oct<^)er  31,  1798.  Her  children  and  descendants  Include  Hon.  John 
Lowell,  Jr..  foimder  of  the  Lowell  Institute:  Judge  John  Lowell:  and 
Judge  Francis  Cabot  Lowell. 

(6)  James,  who  cm  October  3,  1801,  married  Elizabeth  Oabot, 
niece  of  United  States  Senator  George  Cabot;  after  16  years  she 
died,  and  Dr.  James,  grandson  of  Patrick  Tracy,  married  her  sister 
0  years  later.  Among  the  descendants  were  Dr.  Charles  Pickering 
Putnam  and  Dr.  James  Jackson  Putnam,  James  Jackson  Storxow, 
Chares  Cabot  Jackson,  and  James  Jackson  Minot. 

(0)  Sarah,  who  married  Ci^t.  John  S.  Gardner,  weathy  mer- 
diant.  with  chidren  and  grandchldren  of  distinction. 

(7)  Patrick  Tracy  Jackson,  named  In  honor  of  his  grandfather 
from  Killcarberry  Hill.  Wexford.  He  became  a  rti«t<nipilshed  and 
wealthy  merchant  and  was  (me  of  the  two  men  who  founded  ths 
dty  of  LowelL  He  married  Lydla  Cabot,  and  among  his  heln 
were:  Gen.  Charles  Riissell  Lowell,  of  Civil  War  fame;  the  famous 
Dr.  Arthur  Tracy  Cabot;  Prof.  Charles  Ixvlng  Jackson;  Patrick 
Tracy  Jackscm.  Jr.;  Capt.  Patrick  J.  T.  Jackscm.  3d;  and  Patrick 
T.  Jackson,  4th. 

(8)  Banriet.  who  died  iinwed  in  1849,  aged  67. 

MAW  or  HIGHEST  CHASACTEB 

(0)  Mary,  who  married  Henry  Lee  In  1809.  Descendants  incltide 
Col.  Henry  Lee.  Jr..  MaJ.  Henry  Lee  Hlgglnson,  Joseph  Lee,  Henry 
Lee  Morse,  and  Matthew  Hale. 

A  veritable  regiment  of  descendants  of  Patrick  Tracy,  mostly 
BSrvard  men  of  more  than  ordinary  fame,  to  this  day  cherish 
memories  snd  mementoes  of  their  illustrious  ancestor,  who  kept 
the  artist,  Copley,  busy  painting  likenesses  tat  his  grandchUdren. 

Thus  it  would  appear  well  established  that  Patrick  Tncy  was 
an  aztcestor. 

And  now  for  his  contribution  to  our  Nation  and  his  part  la 
making  it. 

First,  in  the  apiritual  aqpects:  A  devout  man,  a  liberal  supporter 
snd  vestryman  of  Saint  Paul's  Church,  bedding  two  pews  in  the 
edifice,  he  was  truly  pious,  generous,  and  ever  courteous  and 
fMemUy  to  the  lowly. 

After  the  disastrous  fire  at  Harvard,  in  1704.  he  donated  fnely 
many  books  aad  much  money.  He  urged  popular  educaUon  and 
took  a  firm  stand  against  permitting  ignorance  because  ot  illiteracy. 

IfOTABLS  SSSVICXS  IN  BSVOLOTION 


In  1773  he  was  appointed  justice  of  the  pesce,  then  an  important 


He  had  built  a  large  fleet  of  vessels  and  had  many  and  wide  Inter- 
its.  Thus,  in  January  of  1774,  16  months  before  the  Battle  of  Lex- 
ington, he  was  prepared  when  called  upon  to  participate  in  the 
coming  Revolution.  He  then,  with  Robert  and  Nicholas  TTscy,  peti- 
tioned the  selectmen  to  send  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress 
called  to  assemble  at  Philadelphia. 

Hie  was  aealous  to  sld  in  starting  the  war  against  the  andent  and 
hsredltsry  fbe  of  his  people  and  eager  to  help  erect  a  new  aad  fim 
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Bto  demanded,  and  procured,  actloa.  He  was  namsd  a  member  of 
the  committee  to  prepan  instmetiaos  to  the  delegates  Bis  was 
the  paramount  oounad.  

Then,  action  dedded  xipon.  he  and  Capt  Mlcholas  Ttacy  wen 
leading  memben  of  the  Bssex  coninittee  aa.  safety.  Hie  gan  lib- 
erally in  money  as  well  as  time,  personally  directed  prepentlons  for 
wsrf are  and  for  honae  protection,  and  many  of  the  prtvatesn  flew 
his  fisg.  The  royal  governor  and  the  army  and  navy  heads  at 
Boston  wen  Inoensed  at  the  Trtshman  Ttaey"  and  directed  efforts 
against  him;  some,  traitorous,  in  his  own  town.  But  he  wss  un- 
afrald:  aging,  he  retained  the  fire  of  youth  and  he  kept  the  faith. 

The  bigUij  liilwieslliit  *X>uld  Newbury"  and  the  history  of  Mew- 
buryport,  now  quite  rarely  found,  detail  the  magnificent  services  of 
Patrick  Tracy.  John  J.  Currier,  the  historian,  says:  Tn  oommsrdal 
as  wen  as  in  mercantile  affairs.  Captain  Tracy  was  eminently  suc- 
oestful.  and  maintained  to  the  doee  of  a  long  Uf  e  the  character  of 
an  honorable  and  upright  man."  

His  will  Is  an  interesUng  document.  It  is  no.  37971,  Bvex  Ooonty 
probate.  At  his  death  his  estate  induded  four  mansion  houses 
and  313  ouneee  of  silver  plate.  His  moumlDg  rings  an  sacred 
helilooms,  now  posssesed  l^  Patrick  Tracy  Jackson,  who  also  has 
a  bftnd'r*~*  portealt  of  Patrick  Tracy,  and  another  is  In  the  family 
of  Mrs.  mrederhA  C.  Shattock,  a  descendant. 

The  nnesnll  Leigh  Jackaon  memoir  of  Patrldc  Tracy  is  inspiring. 

So.  too,  U  the  thr«m«g  story  ai  Nicholas  Tncy,  his  nephew,  and 
his  doss  sssodate.  oomrade,  and  who,  too,  roee  to  wealth  and  fame. 
^nrt  aided  in  founding  the  Republic.  Then  wen  110  vessels  in  the 
Tncy  fleet,  worth  dose  to  $3,000,000.  Then  wen  34  TTacy  priva- 
teers, with  840  guns  and  3300  men.  Tracy  ships  captxued  130 
British  vessds:  Tney  funds  flowed  freely  in  loans  to  the  Govern- 
ment; and  Ttacy-doaated  food  and  dothlng  llteraUy  poured  mto 
the  Navy. 

BBVBBHCaS   BT 


S  yean  as  nurse,  flrat  la  ths 
Squan  BMpital,  Washington,  and  reeelvwd 
testimonial  from  Government  sa  one  «f 
so  long. 


However  some  historians  incline  to  treat  Patrick  Tney.  he 
ffjM^  is  nverenced  by  his  descendants.    Witness  tiese  two  letters: 
jryom  W.  Baymond  Les  to  Henry  Lee.  Jr. 

TtosBuaT.  October  2,  1M6. 

••DBAS  CobOWB.:  An  old  gentleman  of  Nefwburyport.  Intensdy  in- 
terested in  the  history  of  that  famous  town,  has  asked  me  for  the 
names,  rank,  eto^  of  the  descendants  of  Patrick  Tncy.  who  served 
in  a  military  ci^Mtdty  dining  the  War  of  the  Bebdllon.  X  have 
made  up  the  foUowliw  list.   Is  it  full  and  correct? 

"Great-grandsons:  ^      .  ^     . 

"Lee,  W.  R.,  oidonel.  Twentieth  Massachusetts  Infantry,  and 
bnvet  brigadier  general  on  the  staff  of  His  Bxoelleney  Governor 
Andrew.  ^^    _^^ 

"Lee,  Henry  St.,  lieutenant  colonel  and  atde^le-camp  (m  the  staff 
«f  Governor  Andrew. 

"Lee.  Francis  L..  oolond.  Forty-fourth  Msseai  Imsetts  Infantry. 

"Great-great-gnndsons : 

"Holmes,  OUvar  WMMlell,  Jt..  Ueutenant  oolonel.  Twentieth  Mas- 
sachusetts Infantry. 

"Paine.  C.  J.,  major  general,  Volimteen 

"•Paine.  W.  C  captain.  Corps  of  Wnglnnn,  United  Statea  Army. 

"•Paine,  Sumner,  second  lieutenant.  Twentieth  Maseschusetts 
Infantry. 

"•Russsll.  Cabot  J.,  captain.  PIfty-fourth  Massachusetts  In- 
fantry. 

"•Lowell.  C.  B..  colonel.  Second  Msseafbnsetts  Cavalry,  and 
brigadier  genural.  Vdunteen. 

"•LoweU.  J.  J.,  first  lieutenant,  Twentieth  Masniilmsstts  In- 
fantry. 

"Storrow.  a  &.  A.,  captain.  Forty-fourth  Msssachusetts  In- 
fantry. 

"•Stomw.  flffT^^yJ.  first  Ueutenant,  Second  Mssssi  tumetts  In- 


itts  Cav- 


fantry. 

"Jackson,  P.  T,  Jr,  first  Ueutenant,  Fifth 
airy;   raptaln. 

"In  the  abon  Itot  then  marked  thus  (•)  wen  kIDsd  or  died  of 
wouuto.  I  am  not  sun  about  the  rank  of  and  regiment  of  P.  T.  J.. 
3t.  Perhaps  others.  Putnam.  Cabot,  or  Mom,  ssrved.  Do  you 
knowf  .      . 

"A  list  of  Csptaln  Peridns'  Newburyport  company  preeent  at 
'Bunkw  HIU*.  when  it  lost  three  men,  records  the  nsms  of  Pat- 
rick Tracy.  Is  it  posdble  that  the  P.  then  named  to  our  ancestort 
Very  likely:  he  was  an  Irishman, 

"If  you  can  add  to  my  list  or  discover  any  erroo.  plean  writs 
ms." 

Beply  tram  Henry  Lee.  Jt..  to  Brig.  Oen.  WUUmm  Baymond  Ue. 

MUuHmry 

"OWOBBL  6,   1806. 

"Mt  Dkab  GxifiBAL:  The  hononble  record  of  the  descendants  of 
Patrick  Tracy  (and  through  Hannah  Gookin.  hto  wife,  of  MaJ. 
Gen.  Daniel  Gookin.  a  Kenttoh  soldier,  snd  one  of  the  best  men  of 
the  Colony)  to  not  quite  full,  and  yet  too  full.  

"Of  the  great-great-gnndsons.  my  sister  Mary.  wlfS  of  George 
Blgglnson,  had  three  sons  in  the  war:  ..^  .»_    ._ 

"Henry  Lee  Hlgglnson,  major.  First  Masesilineftti  Cavalry. 

"James  Jackson  Hlgglnson,  captain  and  brevet  major,  do. 

"Frauds  Lee  ^^ge*^'^   captain,  Klghth  Msssachusrtta  CSavahy. 

"I  do  not  record  their  wounds  or  imprlsonmsnt,  bscams  yott 
have  omitted  detafls  of  your  own  or  others'  services.  I  han 
altered  young  Pat's  rank  and  regiment.  Perhaps  you  mlglrt  add 
to  the  LoweUs,  Anna  Oabot  LoweU.  their  sister,  who         '     "~" 


T  do  not  deem  It  fair  to  thow  who  forsook  hone  aad 
tared  aU  the  printions.  tons,  and  dangem  of  a  soldlsr^  We  to 
tan  my  name  induded  in  the  list.  Rot  that  I  did  not  perform 
useful  work  at  soms  eacrlflces,  but  not  to  be  mentlonsd  with  the 
■if^t^f^  aei  vice." 

So  ttien  you  ban  the  oondenaed  story  of  Patrick  Itaey,  fMm 
Kmeaiberry.  Wesford.  beland.  when  lofty  servloe  aad  when  dls- 
tlngutohed  raak  as  an  anoestor  may  ban  ^uded  somo  hlstorlaad 
with  a  guano  oomplex. 

Nathanid  Tracy,  son  of  Patrick,  had  hto  own  vtvld  UCs.  too; 
master  of  a  great  fortune;  Intimate  of  Jefftteon.  who  voyaged  with 
Tncy  In  a  Tncy  ship  to  Burope,  learning  mudi  with  which  to 
tone  the  Ideas  of  John  Adams  and  John  Jay.  who  entertained 
Washington  and  other  great  men.    But  hto  to  a  aeparate  story. 

And  then  then  was  another  son.  Col.  JOha  Tncy,  aaothsr  stal- 
wart. 

Sometime  then  may  appear  the  detaUed  astonishing  story  of 
Patridc  Tncy  and  the  stupendous  part  he  played  In  f  ormlag  aad 
dlreetlng  the  dntinHts  of  the  BeptJdIc  he  loved. 


The  Lftte  Insurrection  and  the  Continuing  Dnnctf 


EXTENSION  OF  REBfARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednetday,  Auoutt  4,  I9t7 


BDITOBIAL  FBOM  THB  CHICAOO  TBIBDNB  OP  8DMDAT.  JOLT 

IS,  19S7 


Mr.  HOFFIIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  permission  trantod  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  herein  the  following  edltorli^ 
in  the  Chicago  TMbune  of  Sunday,  July  18. 1937: 

THB  LATS  XNSimaaCTIOW  AMD  THS  COHTlSi  UUfO  DASfOBI 

John  L.  Lewto  organiaed  on  two  fronts.  One  fnnt  was  ad- 
vanced during  the  campaign  to  reeleet  Ifr.  Booeeydt.  Lewis,  la 
contributions  or  In  loans.  gsTs  the  Democratic  national  oonunittee 
onr  a  half  million  dollars,  most  of  which  he  obtained  by  assessing 
hto  mlnen  for  the  war  chest.  The  other  front  he  prepared  was  to 
tain  advantage  of  the  reelection  and  to  drive  the  worken  In  the 
major  industries  of  the  country  into  hto  Communist  cons^racy. 
The  war  chest  for  thto  maneuver  also  waa  llUed  by  assssMnenta, 
inittotlon  fees,  and  dues. 

Mr.  Lewto  had  the  support  of  Barl  Browder  and  the  Ooamxuam 
Party.  B.  H.  Dowril.  head  organiser  for  labor  la  Saa  DtafO,  i»- 
oentiy  took  the  reqwnslbility  for  eaylng  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  traced  fh<^^  diowing  large  contributions  from  coax- 
mTmistic  sources  to  Lewis'  committee  fund.  John  Brophy, 
formerly  a  United  Mine  oAcial.  and  as  such  denounced  by  Lewis 
as  a  Red.  to  esecntln  director  of  C.  I.  O..  and  Adolph  Oermar, 
once  ssentary  of  the  Socialist  Party,  to  general  organlasr. 

In  the  M^T^^g*»  disorders.  Lewis'  amalgam  contained  John 
Anderson.  Vb»  Ooaununtot  candidate  for  Governor  In  the  Btate  In 
1934,  as  an  organlnr.  and  WUUam  Welnstone,  a  member  of  the 
Ooaununtot  central  committee  of  Hew  Tortc,  as  ssentary  of  the 
Bentera  and  Consumen'  league,  an  oOdioot  of  the  lasnrgent  outfit. 

Homer  Martin.  Lewto'  field  general  in  the  SUte.  found  hlmsdf 
so  beeet  by  Oommimlsts  In  hto  organisation  that  hs  hsd  to  under- 
take a  red  purge  to  ssn  hto  own  head.  In  Warren.  Ohio,  a  dyna>- 
mite  plot  was  unoonred  and  the  htoUgaton  wen  found  to  be 
headedby  Ous  Ban.  C.  L  O.  organiaer  and  Communist,  and  among 
the  men  taken  wen  Arthur  Scott,  John  Boranvlee.  and  OeoiBS 
Bundas  The  Chicago  police  found  a  number  of  wtfl-knowa 
Comminilsts  among  the  leaders  of  the  riot  of  llfty  tO.  It  to  re- 
ported that  out  of  9S»  of  the  C.  I.  O.  staff  organlnnc  Ul  an 
avowed  Communists.  The  relstlons  between  I^wte  aad 
an  becoming  mon  dearly  outlined. 

After  the  election  Lewto  swung  Into  aeUon  wtOtts 
tlon  he  hsd  prepared  to  take  fd^iuttage  of  hto  ponttoal 
Atanost  immedtotely  the  great  Industries  which  wen  lsa<^_^      _ 
country  back  mto  prosperity  and  out  of  the  poUtleaDy  aonlifead 
dtenradon  wen  dtoonp^toBd  and  their  ptonts  ifaut  down  ^  «*^ 
C.  L  O,  Lewto*  militant  organlaatlon.  m  what  —  — «— 
but  wen  not. 

What  Lewto  Incited  was  sn  srmed  uprising 
aad  StoU  lawa.    The  law-enfordng  sgsadss, 
wenonirioyed.  not  tosupprsss  the  lusuigsola  mn  to ; 
pfMi  to  stop  local  authority  from 
m  dff<i»~«"f  the  rights  of  Injursd 
struetkm  of  oonvony  ptcpsrty. 
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OownmBBt  and  the  eommontetlc  element*  In  the  eoimtry 
afmHtf  Jataad  him  In  the  Ttolent  proceedings. 

Bnwder,  the  heed  ct  the  Amarteen  Oommonlst  Party,  reported 
to  the  comlntem  that  iplendld  progrcae  waa  being  made  by 
popniar  trout  tactlea.  Lewia  In  January  said  that  the  administra- 
tion aafead  labor  for  help  to  repel  the  economic  royalists  and  labor 
gave  that  help.  TEhe  woikefs  oi  this  eoiuntry  expect  the  Oorem- 
ment  oC  this  cwmtry  to  siqyport  the  workers  m  the  Oencral  Motors 
ptaattf".  he  said. 

Ur.  Lewis  <»pfesMid  his  ezpectatloos  mildly.  Ihe  hdp  he  got 
ftom  the  Oovsmment.  from  the  Department  at  Labor,  and  from 
the  post  oOoe  was  asslstanrs  In  an  lllsgal  way  to  support  the  lew- 
ises attacks  vptm  major  Industry.  With  the  i^proyal  o(  Miss 
Perkins  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  a  minority  of  w^kers,  aided 
Iqr  communistic  outsiders,  seined  company  property,  drove  the 
KiKlorlty  of  the  workers  off  the  premises,  and  sat  in  possession 
in  defiance  of  court  orders  and  wiVti  the  protection  of  State  troops. 
The  country  nerer  before  beheld  such  a  qjMCtacIe. 

Tike  owners  of  the  selasd  properties  were  reqiilred  to  ftimish 
l^t  and  heat  to  the  msurgents  within  their  plants.  The  delivery 
of  supplies  was  forced  to  enable  the  Invaders  to  hold  their  posl- 
tlcms.  Legal  measurae  to  eject  the  Invaders  could  not  be  taken 
In  »«/'Mg»T»  because  Governor  liiuphy  put  State  troops  in 
position  to  guard  the  lawteeakers  in  their  illegal  possMsion. 
When  the  Industrlea.  facing  the  fact  that  they  were  denied  the 
protection  of  the  laws,  made  agreements  with  Lewis'  committee, 
which  Is  not  a  labor  union,  the  stipulations  were  Immediately 
violated  by  dlstuibera  who  would  not  be  bound  by  them.  The 
disorders  continued.  The  Insurgents  and  Cknnmunlsts  did  not 
want  peace. 

Lewis  at  do  time  exhibited  any  conesm  for  wages  <»  working 
conditions.  All  he  wanted  was  power  over  Industry.  When  he 
thought  he  had  the  automobile  makers  fairly  under  his  contrcd  he 
turned  to  steel,  and  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  not  caring 
to  fight  the  governments  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  the  United 
States,  as  wdl  as  Lewis  and  his  insurgents,  came  to  terms. 

The  independent  steel  makers,  knowing  C.  L  O.'s  irresponsibility 
and  seeing  the  many  acts  of  bad  faith,  put  iq>  a  Ught.  Out  of  this 
came  more  strangs  maneuvers  on  tiaie  part  of  FMeral  officials. 
Where  workeis  were  legally  within  idants  asserting  their  right  to 
work  for  employers  who  wanted  them  to  work  Ifr.  Farley  and  the 
Poet  OAoe  rafoaed  to  permit  the  dtftvery  of  mail  and  parcel-paet 
packages,  saying  that  to  do  so  would  be  taking  sidee  in  an  indus- 
trial conflict.  Par  the  first  time  the  Uhlted  States  malls  were  made 
subject  to  the  will  of  a  body  of  men  who  were  breaking  all  the 
laws  of  the  land.    The  eountrif  couldnt  laugh  that  off. 

Mall  tmcka  were  stopped  and  turned  back.  Padcagee  were 
opened  and  the  Insurgente  would  not  permit  them  to  be  delivered. 
Ballroad  traAe  were  blown  up.  Airplanes  trying  to  drop  food  were 
shot  defwa. 

In  Pennsylvania  Qonraar  Sarle  called  tbm  troopa  out,  but  <mly  to 
]»oteet  the  gu^rlllaa  threatening  the  workera  In  the  plants  and 
defying  local  authority  to  disturb  or  break  their  massed  picket 
Unaa.  The  trotve  were  used  alao  to  dose  plants  and  to  keep  them 
eioasd.  The  country  waa  preaented  with  a  qMctaele  which  tested 
the  sanity  of  dttaens  who  teled  to  understand  how  the  Govem- 
Bient  ooidd  turn  Ms  force  so  oompletely  against  pec^tle  doing  no 
vzoog  and  in  favor  of  persons  who  w«e  tn  a  fair  way  to  overthrow 
every  rsetnunt  that  ought  to  have  made  them  cease  their  lawleat 

Pu^sy^  promotion  of  the  rev6lt  against  the  law  was  surpassed 
by  the  penormanoae  of  Miss  Pertdns.  It  would  seem  dUBcolt  to 
outdo  the  sonendsr  of  the  malls  to  the  Lewis  insui^ents.  but 
the  Seerstary  of  Labor  did.  She  demanded  that  SUte  tnx^  be 
vaed  to  doe*  faetorlea  and  keep  them  cloeed.  and  she  t^ped 
her  reooid  when  she  asked  Governor  Davey.  of  Ohio,  to  kidnap 
fnduetnallsts  by  Illegal  subpena  and  hold  them  until  they 
knupkled  under  to  Lewl& 

The  people  of  the  Utatted  States  are  not  nattnraQy  suspicious  of 
■ovammcntal  Intentions  toward  them.  They  are  not  imprepared 
for  iiialadinlnlelisUfsi.  for  the  pursuit  of  polltieal  advantage,  for 
the  diaoovery  of  raeeala  In  dfflce,  but  they  have  not  been  nrepazed 
for  dostgne  acalnat  their  form  of  government.  Consequently,  when 
are  noted  and  admonitions  given,  the  peo|^  may 
tOtoa*.  What  has  never  happoied  before  is  assumed 
to  be  sooMfthlng  that  eannot  happen  now  or  hereafter. 

A  soothem  Senator  recently  oonf eesed  his  own  mistake  when 
he  aald  that  ta  the  election  rampetgn  of  last  year  he  quite  con- 
fldently  told  hie  eonstitaBnts  that  all  the  stortss  of  radical  gov- 
emaental  dhaoge  were  BepvbUcaa  ghosts  walking  at  ia\gbX  to 
raise  the  hair  on  the  voters  head.  He  said  he  could  not  now 
return  to  his  Slate  and  repeat  thoae  remarks.  The  ghosts  were 
not  Bapnblleaa  and  they  were  not  ghosts.  They  were  the 
reaUtlse  of  hla  own  perty. 

When  a  PueliiiaeleT  General  aDowa  the  sacrosanct  malls  of  the 
UBItad  Statea  to  be  atopped  by  lawlsaa  men  and  when  the  Secre- 

aof  Labor  advleea  that  vkdenee  be  ussd  against  the  persons 
property  of  Aaavloaa  ctti— ps.  and  then  when  a  Prealdent 
■Hfes  the  dertraetlon  of  the  Jndlelal  brandi  of  the  Uhlted  Statee 
and  wtth  tt  the  numfleatlon  of  the  Oonstttntkm.  there  comes  to 
of  the  Amvloan  people  a  senee  of  danger  Im- 
and  grave. 

_  The  three  Goveraers , chiefly  tnHaenoed  by  the  treeeherone  m- 
■dfOlune  froaa  WMlUngton  were  Murphy,  of  Michigan.  Sarle.  of 
BBmagrtvanla.  and  Davey.  of  CMilo.  Biffle  even  now  stands  neck 
#M»  tn  BObveKalon  and  dsetmctlan.    Be  la  the  sort  of  poUttoal 


fool  and  empty-headed  revoluntlonary  who  could  talk  about  be- 
traying his  own  class  when  his  conscience  demanded  it.  We  are 
yet  to  learn  that  America  has  classes  in  its  democratic  life.  The 
only  class  to  which  Earle  definitely  belongs  Is  one  which  should 
be  segregated. 

Davey,  of  Ohio,  made  a  discovery  soon  eno\igh  to  save  him  from 
becoming  a  life  member  of  the  cmcient  and  dishonorable  society 
of  Benedlijt  Arnold.  He  found  that  he  was  making  of  himself  a 
traitor  to  democracy  and  self-government  in  the  United  States. 
He  thereupon  put  his  troops  to  their  proper  uses,  a  thoroughly 
chastened  and  corrected  man. 

But  from  Frank  Murphy,  of  Michigan,  comes  the  fullest,  frankest, 
and  most  complete  confession  of  misdoing  and  the  best  statement 
for  the  Americans  who  now  begin  to  see  the  drift  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  Lewis. 

"Communists",  says  Governor  Murphy,  "deliberately  created  dis- 
orders in  the  Lansing  labor  holiday,  the  Consumers'  Power  Co. 
strike,  and  in  some  phases  of  the  sit-downs.  They  not  only  sought 
dlscuders  but  they  sought  bloodshed.  They  wanted  bloodshed,  and 
they  sought  to  draw  ua  into  a  fight." 

It  would  seem  to  the  normal  mind  that  this  was  an  invitation 
an  American  State  ought  to  have  accepted  and  dealt  with  on  the 
spot.  Mr.  Murphy's  testimony  may  be  taken  as  a  true  and  oflldal 
relation  of  what  happened  in  Michigan  but  not  as  an  explanation 
of  his  manner  of  meeting  what  he  now  says  was  a  deliberate  attack 
on  the  American  form  of  government. 

Two  prejudiced  committees  of  the  United  States  Senate  under- 
took to  inquire  into  the  situation  developing  throiighout  the  land. 
There  was  the  question  how  the  Insiirgents  could  have  been  per- 
mitted to  stop  the  delivery  of  the  mails,  but  the  committee  con- 
fined itself  to  an  investigation  of  the  police  defense  of  the  Republic 
plant  in  South  Chicago,  where  no  mall  deliveries  were  involved. 
It  then  dodged  the  question  of  Farley's  guilt  and  passed  the  Chi- 
cago police  on  to  La  Follxttc's  committee,  ironically  called  the 
committee  on  civil  liberties.  There  the  whole  art  of  distortion  and 
censorship  was  thrown  against  the  truth  to  suppress  the  essential 
facts  of  the  battle  of  June  30  between  Insurgents  and  the  police. 

A  moving  picture  which  did  not  show  the  attack  on  the  police 
in  South  Chicago  was  exhibited,  was  approved  as  complete  evi- 
dence of  unprovoked  police  attack  upon  an  innocent  mob,  and 
released  by  the  producing  company,  although  admittedly  it  did 
not  show  the  attack  the  rioters  made  upon  the  police  line  provok- 
ing what  Bubsequently  happened. 

It  may  l^e  remarked  as  strange  that  the  news  reel  photogn^her 
dldnt  get  the  assault  of  the  rioters  on  the  police  line  stationed 
to  protect  the  plant  and  the  workers  inside  from  a  riotous  demon- 
stration which  had  been  expected  and  against  which  needful  pre- 
cautions bad  been  taken.  There  was,  however,  an  Associated  Press 
photographer  there,  and  his  still  pictures  showed  the  surge  of 
the  armed  rioters  against  the  police.  There  could  not  have  been 
conflict  if  the  marchers  had  not  tried  to  break  through  the  police 
on  their  way  to  the  plant,  where  what  they  would  have  done  can 
be  estimated  only  by  what  has  been  done  on  other  similar 
occasions. 

The  misleading  moving  picture  of  the  scene  was  released  as 
an  authentic  and  complete  account  of  the  occurrence,  and  It 
was  conveniently  found  to  be  impossible  to  use  the  Associated 
Press  pictures  of  what  had  preceded,  showing  the  provocation 
the  police  had  and  the  Injuries  they  sxistained  before  they  mtule 
the  counter  attack  to  defend  themselves  and  to  hold  their  ground, 
and  to  see  that  a  riotovis  armed  mob  did  not  break  throxigfa  them. 
The  organizers  of  that  mob  were  armed  and  the  evidence  at  the 
Chicago  Inquest  proves  that  they  Intended  to  fight  their  way 
through  and  get  at  the  plant. 

As  further  proof  of  the  political  dishonesty  of  the  La  Pollette 
committee,  the  afOdavlt  of  the  Associated  Press  photographer 
reciting  what  happened  at  the  beginning  of  the  riot,  when  he  and 
the  police  were  dodging  the  clubs  and  bricks  of  Lewis'  Insurgents, 
was  suppressed  in  Washington  and  revealed  only  at  the  Chicago 
Inquest. 

There  is  space  only  for  a  general  review  and  summary  of  the 
scene  which  has  been  created  by  the  conspiracy  between  Federal 
and  State  officials  and  the  wrecking  crews  of  John  Lewis  operating 
upon  a  prearranged  plan  to  bring  private  enterprise  In  the  United 
States,  whether  it  involved  the  rights  of  the  worker  or  the 
property  of  the  employer,  under  the  domination  of  political  and 
labor  dictators,  supported  at  every  point  by  the  new  variety  of 
StaUnite  communistic  Popular  Fronters. 

The  time  of  this  struggle,  the  period  of  greatest  stress  In  It, 
was  chosen  by  Lewis  to  make  demonstrations  in  the  United  States. 
Two  fiights  of  Russian  aviators  over  the  North  Pole  to  the 
American  west  coast  were  launched  to  divert  anti-Soviet  Ameri- 
can attention  from  the  revelations  of  communistic  instability, 
intrigue,  and  massacre  at  home,  and  to  engage  the  admlraUcm 
the  American  pe<^le  will  always  grant  an  adventuroxis  and  what 
they  tlilnk  an  heroic  achievement.  For  these  Russian  flights 
sevoBl  reasons  may  be  found,  but  none  Is  so  important  to  ^U 
ccAintry  as  the  one  which  reveals  the  Intent  of  the  "reds"  to 
strengthen  their  cause  here  in  the  United  States,  where  they  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  American  political  and  economlo 
system  Is  being  shattered  by  a  governmentaUy  encouraged  Popu- 
lar Front  movement. 

In  accord  vrlth  this  easily  detected  policy  it  Is  reported  that 
crafty  old  Max  Lltvlnoff.  the  Rtisslan  Commissar  for  Foreign  Af- 
feixa,  is  feeling  out  the  sentiment  of  the  Roosevelt  adminiatratka 
apropoe  cf  a  proposed  visit  to  Washington. 
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Lttvmoff  la  probahly  the  trickiest  and  ahrewdeet  il^domat  in 
Sorope.  He  can  pUy  the  rede  of  the  noble  Russian  Idealist  better 
than  anyme  else  under  Stalin's  oontrol.  If  he  finds  that  con- 
ditions are  proplttoos  and  the  welcome  win  be  aseured.  as  It  waa 
when  he  came  over  to  compile  negotiations  for  the  Busslan 
treaty  and  the  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations,  he  will  be  in 
the  White  House  again  as  a  Jovial  UtOe  man.  wtth  no  Intenttoi 
of  har»"«"g  anybody.  Then  we  shaU  have  additional  re*sop  to 
know  that  Russia  regards  America  under  lU  preeent  government 
and  misgovemment  as  a  good  {HxjqiMct.  with  most  of  Its  salaa 
resistance  broken  down.  ,     . 

P^irtnnatdy,  it  would  now  seem,  the  American  people  have 
rcarhofi  iioptfi*««"g  like  a  true  understanding  of  what  haa  hem 
undertaken  by  the  National  Government  supporting  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Lewis  vai^:uard  of  proletarian  insurgents  wtth  other 
communistic  aid.  ^^      .     ,^ 

It  U  known  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  worken  tn  tte  plants 
dosed  down  dther  by  lawlees  men  or  by  Federal  and  State  au- 
thority wanted  to  work  and  demanded  their  right.  When  pubUo 
opinion  gave  approval,  as  it  did  nt  Hershey  In  Pennsylvania,  the 
rkiters,  although  not  reelsted  by  the  authoritiea,  were  defeated 

by  In"***— «*  dtlBensh4>> 

The  plan  to  selae  oontrol  of  the  country  In  the  manner  of  the 
RuKlan  October  revolution  of  1917  thxis  far  has  fafied.  What 
the  next  assault  will  be  remains  to  be  seen.  But  a  quick  awaken- 
ing of  the  pubUc  undetetanding  may  stave  crfT  the  evil  and  save 
the  ooimtry  from  the  conflict  and  the  ruinous  social  and  poUtlcal 
changes  which  might  ensue. 


A  Sportsman's  Bill 
EXTENSION  OF  BEMARKS 


or 


HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF  VIBGIMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  4,  19S7 


XDrroRIAL  FROM  THE  WATNBBBORO  (VA.)  HEWS-VmOINIAH 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  Je»TC  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Rccors,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Waynesboro  News- Virginian,  of  Waynesboro, 
Va.,  with  respect  to  the  provifiions  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  7681) 
to  provide  grants  in  aid  to  the  States  for  conservation 
purposes: 

[Ftom  the  Waynseboro  News-Virglnlan  of  July  »,  18S71 
A  asciesBiMir*B  ttuL 


Heaven's  answer  to  Vtargtnla  sportsmen's  prayers  and  the  peren- 
nial wish  of  wildlife  conservationists  are  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
answered  favorably  if  the  bill  introdxioed  In  Congress  by  our  own 
ReweeenUtlve  A.  Wnxis  Rofbtbow  gets  enough  popular  v^PPort 
to  insure  its  enactment.  Many  a  SUte  and  local  project  for 
tttfTTfM^«"g  the  population  of  wildlife,  which  has  accumulated 
dust  and  deq^alr  in  spite  of  local  enthuslssm.  may  tt»«»^»'^y 
Its  crutches  and  do  a  broad  Jtmip  to  a  new  recmd  if  the  rtOeni 
funda  which  wouW  be  allocated  to  this  State  were  mede  available 
under  the  propoeed  leglelatlon.  ^  ^     

IdenUcal  blUs  recently  introduced  In  the  present  Congress  set 
up  a  new  basis  for  wUdllfe  oonservaUon  and  restoration  tn  the 
United  States.  The  process  is  patterned  after  the  general  lay 
of  mutual  State  and  national  beneflts  which  resulted  so  success- 
fully from  the  allotment  of  Federal-aid  funds  to  SUte  highway 
programs.  The  one  conqpicuoiis  difference  U  in  the  fact  th^ 
whUe  the  Federal  aid  for  highways  created  a  new  ™t  on  the 
taxpayer's  pooketbook,  the  funds  for  Federal  aid  to  vrlldllfe  oon- 
servatlon  are  already  available  and  wUl  Involve  no  new  taxee. 
Ever  since  the  nuisance  taxes  went  Into  effect  during  the  esrly 
days  of  recovery,  the  sportsmen  have  been  bwrlng  •  fPf^^J^ 
of  10  percent  <m  all  qMrting  arms  and  ammunltton,  which  totaled 
between  two  and  three  miUlon  dollars,  which  was  proa^>tty 
swallowed  up  by  appropriations  for  everything  exoept  the  oe- 

Eleted  and  waning  ranks  of  wildlife  populations.  The  new  legls- 
itlon  proposes  to  earmark  the  receipts  f>om  this  qwetalesclse 
tax  and  return  It  to  the  malTiti«>nance  of  our  natural  xeemBoea 
without  whkdi  there  would  have  been  no  t^JPf**™*- 

TO  each  State  whk:h  compiles  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
would  be  allocated,  hi  the  event  of  the  passage  ^the  aetata 
ciuoU  <rf  the  $8,0004)00  to  be  administered  by  the  SUte  m  n>eei- 
fled  projecte  dealgned  to  restore  the  depleted  ^««"««„»«??™!t 
■stlmates  of  moosy  aHocaUon  to  various  States  runs  all  the  way 
from  a  m*^"*""*  of  tlSOjOOO  to  a  mlnlmtmi  of  $l5fiOO  In  the 
smaUer  SUtee  where  Uttle  revenue  la  derived  ftam  the  sele  of 


Senate.  Tte  bill  was  InftvodnDad  In  the  Hoow  by  —  .. 
Raexrtsow.  rbafrman  of  the  Bouse  wndUfe  Oommtttee.  _^^ 
or  not  the  Mil  leuelies  the  ettentHm  of  Ooogress  es  a  wnoie  — 
said  to  depend  on  the  amoont  of  baektngtt  gate  from  ceneTva- 
ttnnlsts  and  sportsmen  *nMek  home."  The  MU  Is  enoaagarea 
more  by  the  proveriiial  aUence  and  apathy  of  eonesrvatioplsta 
than  because  of  any  opporttkm  to  the  leghSatlon.  Ooogrsas  » 
i^mpathetlc,  hut  wants  to  know  how  the  hoeoe  folks  fsel. 


An  Imposing  Uet  of 
Clabk.  IICIUbt. 


whldH  todtides 

•re  bai*^***g  the  biU  ta 


Why  WUl  Not  Congress  Stop  the  Practiee  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administratioii  From  ForecloBorcs 
and  Dispossessions  in  the  Drought  Area? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

OF  NORTH  nAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  August  4,  1937 

Mr.  BURDICEL  Mr.  Speaker,  you  taam  and  the  ooontxT 
knows,  and  the  administration  ought  to  know,  that  there  It 
again  this  3rear  a  large  area  of  the  United  States,  ^lere. 
because  of  drought  and  rust,  the  fanners  axe  absolutely 
helpless  to  meet  any  obttgatlons  wbaMmt.  This  area  in- 
cludes at  least  one-half  of  North  and  South  Dakota,  one- 
third  oi  Nebradbt  and  Kansas,  the  eastern  part  of  Ifon- 
tana.  and  a  large  portion  of  Colorado.  In  the  westtfn  see* 
tlon  of  North  Dakota,  where  I  reside,  there  Is  absolutelir 
no  crap  of  any  kind.  This  is  the  eighth  year  of  ttiis  devas- 
tating drought  Lately  good  rains  hare  eome,  but  too  late 
for  any  crop  for  1037. 

I  have  before  this  Congress.  House  Joint  Resolution  No. 
37.  providing  that  all  collections,  foreclosures,  and  diqxia- 
fHMaiftw  be  delayed  in  this  area  for  the  year  1937.  This 
measure  has  been  before  this  body  since  January  5.  1BS7. 

There  is  not  any  question  but  what  this  resolution  would 
have  been  favorably  voted  out  of  the  committee  but  for  the 
fact  that  the  Farm  Credit  Admtnistraticm  has  explained  to 
the  committee  that  no  foreclosures  are  Instituted  ttiat  are 
not  abeolut^  necessaxy.  They  desire  to  keep  control  of  the 
situation  themselves  and  foreclose  here  and  there  as  the 
Administration  sees  fit.  The  same  situation  apidles  to  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation.  This  Inatltutian  says  tt 
only  forecloses  where  It  is  necessary.  

In  the  drought  area  no  foreclosure  is  justtfled,  and  espe- 
cially no  dispossession  is  justified.  What  happens  when  a 
foreckMure  and  diipoasession  takes  place?  Tht  owner  la 
ousted  and  has  to  fall  back  on  relief  grants.  The  Oovem- 
ment  obtains  title  but  the  property  still  remains  where  tt  Is. 
No  one  in  the  area  has  money  to  purchase  this  property; 
and  if  sold  at  all.  it  is  sold  to  someone  dae  who  has  no 
money.  In  the  meantime  the  farmer  and  home  owner,  wltti 
all  his  family,  goes  on  r^ef  and  is  thereby  f oreoioaed  from 
any  opportunity  whatever  of  protecting  himsdf . 

It  is  said  here  on  the  floor  of  this  House  that  the  relief 
prognm  has  made  people  shtftlrsw  and  taken  away  their 
meeitive  for  work.  That  is  not  true  hi  Nbrth  Dakota.  Bio 
one  there— I  challenge  anyone  to  show  a  single  exaaurie  of 
any  fanner  in  the  State  ytho  desires  to  go  on  reUef .  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  thousands  of  them  wbo  up  to  date  have 
suffered  for  enough  food  and  clothing  because  they  were  too 
proud  to  go  on  relief.  That  is  the  actual  sttoatton.  I  ptf- 
sonally  know  of  hundreds  of  cases  where  fttfinew  have  been 
residing  on  their  farms  for  60  years  and  have  netor  aAed 
for  aid  until  now.  Many  of  them  should  h«reapplled  for 
aid  long  ago;  they  have  stuck  to  the  land,  hoptaic  that  each 
succeeding  year  would  be  better  than  the  last.  They  have 
Uved  on  hope  ak)ue.  With  another  drought,  wtth  another 
year  of  rust,  they  axe  abjectly  helpless.  Shoukl  they  lose 
their  homes  because  of  conditions  over  which  they  have  no 
control?  Or  should  the  Oovemment  follow  an  enooaiaffang 
policy  and  leave  them  where  they  are  and  cttfaer 
their  axmy  of  coUecters  or  put  them  to  wock  at 
else? 


^ 
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_  TUs  resoIotloQ  does  not  pretend  to  give  the  Ctovemment 
power  to  stop  any  foreclosures  In  this  area  ezcQ>t  in  those 
cases  irtiere  the  Oovenunent  Is  directly  or  Indirectly  the 
creditor.  Private  foreclosures  and  dispossessions  do  not 
happen  in  North  Dakota  in  these  cases  because  Oov.  William 
Langer.  of  North  Dakota,  has  put  a  stop  to  it  by  a  declared 
moratorium.  All  this  resolution  asks  is  to  stop  the  United 
States  Government  agencies  from  this  practice,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  the  Members  of  this  Congress  are  actuated  by 
any  prindides  of  humanity  th^  will  demand  action  upon 
this  resolution  before  this  Congress  adjourns. 

Ttit  State  moratorium  in  North  Dakota  came  about  be- 
cause the  farmers  and  home  owners  themselves  rebelled  at 
this  procedure  and  banded  together  to  protect  themselves 
through  an  organization  known  as  the  Holiday  Association. 
Itey  demanded  that  when  the  people  could  not  pay  one 
cent  to  anyone,  that  the  creditors  leave  them  alcxie.  They 
organised,  they  demonstrated  at  sales  imtil  they  had  created 
pubUc  sentiment  against  foreclosures  and  dispossession  and 
finally  wrote  their  i^illosophy  into  law.  In  North  Dakota 
ttie  people  have  no  trouble  with  private  debtors,  but  the 
United  States  Oovemment.  before  it  woiUd  loan  money, 
demanded  that  the  Legislature  of  N<»th  Dakota  make  an 
exoeirtlon  as  to  the  Federal  Oovemment.  This  was  done; 
hence,  under  the  law,  such  proceedings  cui  and  do  take 
place. 

It  seems  eminently  imfair,  too,  for  the  Federal  C3ovem- 
mcnt  to  have  the  privik^  of  proceeding  with  collectkm 
pnooBna  when  private  creditors  cannot.  If  the  Federal 
Government  contlnaeB  in  this  ghastly  wwk  of  demanding 
payment  when  it  knows  fun  wdl  that  the  people  have  not  a 
cent  to  pay  anyone,  there  will  be  a  rebellion  against  the  acts 
of  the  Ftem  Credit  Administration  that  will  require  force  to 
put  down.  Men  and  women  fighting  f <»  a  chance  to  live  are 
not  easily  put  down,  and  if  they  are  put  down  in  the  defense 
of  their  homes.  It  win  be  to  the  entire  discredit  of  this 
powerful  ItetioD.  The  better  plan  Is  to  pass  this  resolution 
and  prevent  a  serious  situation.  Surely  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment does  not  want  to  drive  any  of  its  dtiaens  into  open 
leheDioQ  against  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Tflsterday  I  xeeelved  the  following  communication  from 
the  oOcers  of  the  State  Holiday  Association: 

Hkw  BocKfom^  H.  Dak. 
L.  Bowua. 

WnOkintMn,  D.  O. 

tetm:  Something  must  ba  dooe  and  dctna  aoon  to  stop 
tbt  nitTilretnfi  of  the  IMenl  land  bank's  poller  of  foredosuree. 
Par  a  cooetele  example,  there  le  the  eaae  of  w.  D.  Humfrey.  of 
ICnaewattkaa.  who  haa  been  la  that  county  for  68  yean,  always 
paid  up  In  food  shape,  and  has  paid  the  bank  as  well  as  coodl- 
tloos  would  pennlt.  Now  they  threaten  to  foredoae  on  htm.  giv- 
ing hhtt  notice  of  foreelceure  unlesa  their  terxoa  are  met. 

There  U  porttiviiy  no  reason  m  the  world  why  the  Fsderal 
land  bank  should  act  so  ruthleea.  The  Oovemment  is  potting 
out  reeettlament  loans  with  one  hand  and  raising  the  devU  with 
tbe  other. 

nrtsral  land  bank  and  the  rsglonal  have  used  ooerdoii  In 
crop  aortgsgsa.  alWaye  threatening  to  foreclose  unless 
UMTtpifse  on  their  eropa.  Bomethtng  has  to  be 
rli^t  asray. 
that  you  and  the  rest  at  the  boys,  irrs,  nusoat,  and 
get  togattav,  go  to  Morgsnthau  and  inalat  that  the  PMeial 
land  bank  be  fttreed  to  cooperate  with  us  before  they  start  the 
rough  stuff.  If  thsy  «fc«X  you  are  soon  going  to  have  a  bunch 
of  dcfsodanta  in  court. 

that  an  fmuisw  who  siga  aflldavlts  that  coercion  or 
Has  been  wood  on  them,  be  released  from  the 
tbsy  have  given. 
Is  a  ^tflm  order,  but  tt  haa  to  be  done.    Put  tt  cm  your 

We  have  not  heard  ftom  the  wed  loan  dspartment  as  yet. 
the  gaa. 


DsxoTA  HCUBAT  AsaoGUixoir. 

W4iias  H  saau,  Prssidcnf. 
Secretary. 

Members  of  this  Hoose.  I  know  tliese  people— I  have  lived 
with  them  for  59  years.  TImj  axe  the  most  law-abiding 
people  on  earth,  but  irbax  In  deqiteration  they  are  driven 
to  y gnd  their  dilldren  agahist  famine,  nakfdnww,  and  a 
roof  over  thetr  hwirti,  they  have  the  courage  to  do  It  In 
•Bf  way  that  seems  Jostlfled  at  the  moment. 


I  wish  I  had  the  power  to  show  this  Congress  how  serious 
the  situation  is.  I  wish  you  would  consider  that  these  people 
have  lived  in  North  Dakota  half  a  century;  that  North  Dakota 
has  fed  the  Nation  in  hard  spring  wheat  for  40  years;  that 
these  people,  imtil  this  drought  appeared,  have  asked  help 
from  no  one.  lliey  have  built  a  great  State;  they  have  edu- 
cated their  children  until  North  Dakota  has  the  lowest  illit- 
eracy of  any  State  in  the  Union;  that  its  common-school 
system  has  been  the  model  of  the  Nation;  that  many  of  the 
actual  farmers  are  highly  educated,  both  generally  and  along 
scientific  lines.  They  have  attended  to  their  own  business; 
they  have  farmed  their  lands  well,  but,  with  the  coming  of 
the  droughts,  nothing  counted.  Experience,  good  work,  dili- 
gence, and  industry  made  no  difference.  Today  in  western 
North  Dakota  there  is  no  crop  of  any  kind,  absolutely  noth- 
ing. The  cattle  have  been  shipped  out  or  died  of  starvation. 
Tet  the  country  itself  Is  the  same  coimtry  that  sustained 
these  people  for  almost  a  half  century.  Rains  will  come 
again,  and  these  people  will  once  again  become  not  only  self- 
sustaining  but  will  contribute  to  the  Nation's  wealth. 

Without  waiting  to  foreclose  everyone  and  drive  the  home 
owners  on  relief  the  Ftederal  Government  can  go  a  long  way 
in  curbing  the  devastating  effects  of  a  widespread  drought. 
A  water-conservation  program  should  not  only  be  talked 
about,  but  it  should  be  immediately  put  in  operation.  Those 
farmers  in  this  area  who  have  been  able  to  dam  up  creeks  at 
their  own  expense  have  been  able  to  use  the  stored  water  and 
are  not  now  on  relief.  Many  more  would  put  in  small  dams, 
but  their  farm  power  is  gone.  Their  machinery  is  worn  out 
and  their  horses  have  perished.  The  Federal  Oovemment 
can  learn  a  lesson  from  these  small  enterprises  that  could  be 
put  on  a  much  larger  and  effective  scale  by  Oovemment 
works.  A  dollar  spent  on  water  conservation  in  the  right 
direction  and  place  will  save  $3  spent  on  relief  grants.  Peo- 
ple have  the  right  to  live  and  the  Government  must  know 
this.  Through  this  dam-building  program  the  drought  can 
be  checked  and  the  relief  rolls  cleared. 

In  addition  to  dam  building,  there  are  millKms  of  acres 
that  can  be  irrigated.  Along  the  Missouri  River  that 
ranges  in  North  Dakota  from  a  width  of  2  miles  to  10  miles, 
the  lands  are  as  fertile  as  the  vaUey  of  the  Nile.  Irrigation 
will  bring  immediate  relief  to  thousands  in  this  area.  At  tbe 
present  time,  with  the  Missouri  River  imcontrolled,  48,000 
acres  are  washed  into  the  river  annually  from  Oreat  Falls, 
Mont,  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  development  of  the  Missouri 
River  such  as  is  contemplated  by  H.  R.  182,  introduced  by 
mjrself .  or  any  similar  bill  or  bills  wHl  bring  about  almost 
complete  insurance  against  drought,  or  it  will  at  least 
eliminate  relief  rolls.  Water  can  be  diverted  to  places  where 
th&TB  is  not  enough;  crops  in  abundance  can  be  produced  on 
the  bottoms  of  the  Missouri  and  its  tributaries.  Navigation 
can  be  improved  and  utilized  and  free  this  great  interior 
from  unreasonable  freight  rates;  power  and  energy  can 
be  developed  and  distributed  to  the  people  for  charges  that 
will  be  nominal  compared  to  the  present-day  rates. 

This,  I  assert,  is  the  answer  to  the  drought  problem  and 
it  can  all  be  put  under  complete  development  for  less  than 
the  annual  relief  expense  has  been  along  this  river  sys- 
tem for  the  past  6  years,  and  the  end  of  public  spending 
for  this  purpose  can  be  definitely  seen. 

Ih  addition  to  all  this  there  is  still  another  good,  sound, 
business  reason  why  this  work  should  be  undertaken.  Thou- 
sands of  men.  without  Jobs,  and  with  no  resources  whatever, 
can  be  put  to  woik  on  a  program  that  is  profitable  and  last- 
ing. With  this  development  will  come  home  develomnent 
that  will  emidoy  all  the  idle  fanners  in  the  area.  Ninety 
percent  of  the  farm  buildings  are  out  of  repair  and  50  per- 
cent of  them  unfit  for  habitation.  Paint  is  practically  an 
unknown  thing  in  this  area.  Many  farm  homes  are  as 
colopial  as  was  the  habitation  of  Daniel  Boone  in  Kentucky. 

This  devel(qmient  cannot  be  said  to  apply  to  this  area 
alone.  It  will  affect  the  entire  country.  First,  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  relief  expenses  for  fanners;  in  the  reducticm  of  relief 
grants  to  the  unonployed;  and  in  the  revival  of  business 
neeessaiy  to  carry  on  this  work.    The  East  will  benefit,  the 
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South  wffl  benefit,  for  there  is  a  latent  buying  power  In  fbls 
area  that  has  been  strangled.  The  people  are  hungry  to 
))uy  manufactured  products,  bat  they  have  no  mcmey. 

This  is  a  good  business  undertaking  from  all  an^es,  even 
though  we  stick  to  our  insane  policy  of  flnanring  by  the 
ifisuanoe  of  tax-free,  toterest-bearing  boncta.  It  would  be 
actually  the  T«»i«»nnhim  if  we  had  sense  eaouc^  to  take  con- 
trol of  public  funds  and  resources  away  from  private  toter- 
ests  and  use  tt  an  in  the  cause  of  the  people.  If  that  were 
done,  this  work  could  be  financed  by  Oovemmeirt  yen- 
backs  without  costing  the  people  one  cent  in  interest  and 
would  at  the  same  time  shift  the  tax  burden  off  the  backs 
of  the  people  who  are  least  able  to  pay.  Time  and  time 
again  I  have  told  this  Congress  how  this  money  can  be 
retired:  that  there  can  be  no  inflatioa  because  before  a 
dollar  of  this  money  is  turned  into  drculatlan.  w<xk  must 
be  performed  for  It  Hie  money  will  be  retired  from  the 
enterprise  produced,  and  since  all  this  Und  of  public  works 
is  of  a  character,  which,  on  its  face,  shows  it  to  be  neces- 
sary and  lasting,  the  diarge  can  never  be  made  that  we  are 
foolishly  spending  public  money. 

I  am  as  confident  of  the  soundness  of  this  program  of 
puUic  spending  as  I  am  that  the  earth  will  conthnie  to  re- 
volve. This  (^ers  the  only  solution  to  the  drought  problem, 
and  I  have  gone  into  detail  in  this  matter  for  fear  someone 
would  say.  "Move  the  people  out  of  this  area  and  regiment 
them  somewhere  else."  We  are  not  gohig  to  move  out;  we 
are  going  to  stay  and  ccmvince  this  Oovemment  that  with  a 
little  aid  now  we  can  take  care  ot  ourselves  and  furnish  bread 
and  meat  for  15.000,000  more  people  annually. 

But  this  future  program  does  not  take  care  of  the  present 
emergency.  We  cannot  hope  to  retain  these  homes  if  we 
are  to  permit  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  to  proceed 
with  foreclosures,  collections,  and  dispossessions  at  a  time 
when  we  are  helpless.  Every  loaning  agency  doing  business 
with  farmers,  outside  of  Resettlement  Is  under  the  control 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration. 

People  with  the  courage  displayed  tax  the  drought  area 
should  not  be  driven  out  Let  this  Oovemment  extend  to 
them  a  helping  hand,  leniency  from  forced  ccdlectiims,  permit 
them  to  be  law  abiding,  and  in  the  end  those  who  favor  this 
policy  will  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  a  community 
composed  of  people  who  have  faith  in  the  Oovemment  faith 
in  themselves  to  continue  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  so  neces- 
sary to  the  life  of  this  Republic. 


to  meet  the  emtgeiKy.  and  the  State  of  OaUfoml*  bat 
exhausted  its  funds  in  taking  care  of  the  dtlaais  of  the 

State.  ^_.j. 

This  editorial  from  the  Los  Angeles  Dally  News  so  vividly 
describes  the  situation,  and  so  succinctly  pohits  out  a  rcnaedy. 
that  I  feel  it  is  worthy  of  the  attenticm  and  consideration  of 
every  Member  of  Congress.    The  editorial  follows: 
DOST  BOWL  KnatAim'  nomiMM.  CHAUJoraBS  mew  obal  ooMmrmcT 

FlTe  years  ago  national  oenBOS  figures  proved  that  naore  tbu& 
12.0004)00  rural  peraaoii.  farmers  and  thrtr  famllta*.  had  mlgratad 
fttjm  the  farms  to  the  dUea  between  1910  and  l»80.  Year  ^tar 
year  after  the  great  building  and  financing  boom  coilapaed  in 
1939-30.  estlmatM  of  the  unemployed  destitute.  Including  their 
families,  hxing  around  12.000,000.  The  ootncldenoe  was  slgnlfleant 
It  pointed  to  populathm  dislocation  as  the  causs  of  unemplay- 
msnt  Too  many  pemns  had  flocked  to  Industry  and  tho  eltlea 
for  Industry  and  the  cities  nonnaUy  to  support. 

At  that  time  the  Dally  News  proposed  a  scdutlon— the  return 
al  fanning  people  to  smiJl  farms  m  suburbs,  working  m  Industry 
only  half  ttme  and  working  thabr  farms  the  other  half,  thus 
doubling  the  number  of  mdustrlal  Jobs.  It  was  a  practical,  bom^y 
pi^n.  involTlng  hard  work  and  plain  living.  The  necessary  capital 
oovdd  not  be  mterasted.  the  poltttclaiis  had  more  elabarate  Ideas, 
and  nothbig  came  of  It  ^^^ 

In  the  iMt  year  there  has  been  a  tremendous  infiux  cf  Aaasrl- 
can  farmers  and  their  families  from  the  dust  bowl  of  the  wostsm 
Middle  West  Into  CallfCRiila.  Driven  out  by  drought,  they  co<fla 
-bring  with  them  little  btrt  farming  skm  and  wllllngaess  to  work 
thebuid.  They  ac«  not  industrialists,  cannc«  be  abaortied  by  any 
PU"  whatever  In  the  trades  and  Industries  of  California  oltles. 

So  they  have  gone  Into  camps,  in  shacks,  and  tents,  and  hovga 
In  the  Interior  valleys.  Some  of  them  have  work  on  farms,  some 
of  them  wer»  able  to  lease  some  lands  to  work  on  shwss.  Sa 
gmflral.  most  of  them  are  addltoos  to  Oallfomlais  army  of  apt- 
cultural  Itinerants  who,  before  theee  came,  were  miserable,  dls- 
ctmtented,  underemployed,  underpaid,  and  underprivileged. 
There  is  no  work  for  the  additional  men  and  women.  TtMj  must 
have  food  and  other  necessities. 

■me  National  Belief  AdmlnlstraUon  says  the  problem  Is  outside 
Its  JurisdlcUon.  The  coimtlea  find  the  relief  problem  abscdutely 
beyond  their  powers.  The  State  relief  admlnlstratlaasays,  in 
effect:  "Go  somewhere  else  or  starvs."    There  to  no  ■■■'—''"'■ 


The  Dust  Bowl  Has  Created  a  California  Problem 
and  a  Nation-wide  Obligation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  CHARLES  J.  GOLDEN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 
Wednesday.  August  4,  1937 

Mr.  COUDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  attention  has  been  di- 
rected, by  Mr.  Robert  L.  Smith,  the  general  manager  of  the 
Daily  News  and  the  Evening  News,  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  to 
a  recent  editorial  on  the  subject  of  '"nie  Dust  Bowl 
Migrants",  who  have  been  flocking  to  California  by  the  thou- 
s&Qds 

These  people  enter  the  State  of  California  without  assets 
and  suffering  from  the  direst  kind  of  poverty.  They  are 
huddled  in  tents  and  in  huts  that  are  built  from  the  tin  cans 
and  discarded  materials  of  the  Junk  and  garbage  piles. 
They  are  living  in  Insanitary  conditions.  They  are  truly 
ill-fed.  ill-clothed,  and  Ill-housed.  They  are  the  wrecks  and 
remnants  of  good  Americans  who  have  lost  their  an  through 
the  drought  and  the  adversities  of  the  Dust  BowL 

The  Federal  authnltles  have  denied  cdd  to  these  forgotten 
people.    The  counties  in  which  they  are  located  are  imaUe 


There  Is  a  solution  to  the  problem.  What  these  poc^le  need  to 
not  charity,  not  a  dole,  not  Industrial  lobs.  What  they  need 
to  firms.  It  to  a  Wb  for  the  ReeetUement  Admlnlstratloii.  It  to 
a  Job  that  can  be  done  profitably,  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the 
Padflc  Coast  SUtes,  prowrvlng  the  self-respect  of  the  farmys. 
Rlvlnc  employment  to  capital.  It  would  take  an  act  of  Congress 
butOonness  has  acted  for  the  disbursing  of  tens  of  mllhons  of 
relief  to  flood  and  drought  victims  on  M  hours'  notice.  All  that  to 
necessary  for  Ooagress  to  do  to  to  pass  an  act  giving  the  Besettle- 
ment  AdmlntotraUoa  powers  to  arrangs  loans  similar  to  thoao 
already  exercised  by  the  7.  H.  A.  and  to  make  a  amaU  appropria- 
tion to  tide  over  theee  migrants  untU  permanent  reltof  to  arranged. 

There  to  tn  Oallf omla  and  Oregon  and  Wa*hlngtosi  abnwdant 
if«H  already  Irrigated,  most  <rf  It  Irregularly  and  not  very  pnrflt- 
ably  fsrmed  on  a  wholesale  plan,  with  Itinerant  renters  and  labor, 
which  to  for  sale  at  moderate,  reasonable  prices.  Qtven  a  farm, 
a  small  house  and  barn,  a  Uttto  working  eapttal.  any  one  e£ 
these  Bood  faxmws  could  work  out  Its  price.  In  hto  crops,  la  10 
years,  and  live  whUe  he  to  doing  It  far  more  opulently  than  In  hto 
best  yean  m  the  Dust  Bowl. 

Title  n  of  the  Fsderal  Housing  Act  hss  been  wottad  and  tested 
for  a  years.  It  enables  a  man  to  buy  or  buUd  an  urban  boms. 
with  a  small  payment  down,  and  90  years  of  Inatallmsnts.  Tbo 
Housing  Admlntoteatlon  supervises  the  deal,  sees  thrtUto  buyer 
getsagood  house  for  the  price,  bat  private  eapttal  finMias  an 

The  language  of  the  Federal  Housing  Act  eoold  be  followed. 
with  very  few  changea.  to  provide  an  act  by  which  Uie^eetUe- 
ment  Administration  could  do  with  farms  exactly  what  tho 
7.  H.  A.  to  doing  with  dty  homss— oppralss  ttie  site,  dstermuw 
sultaUe  iminovemente.  fix  a  fair  price  for  the  farm  unit,  and 
then  allowprlvate  capital  to  lend  fi»  farmer  the  mosksy  to  buy 
the  whole  thing,  plus  a  UtUe  working  capital.  If  necessary.  Con- 
aoUdate  taxes,  Are  insuranoe,  and  mortgage  Insuruios  in  the  m- 
SsSSmtoirin  the  P.  H.  A.    Private  capital,  banka  and  towtog 

insUtutlons  would  be  resdy  to  Vi*^^^^'^^'^,^^^^^^^;!^ 
loans  protected  and  Insured  by  a  Government  tteacj.  The  final 
cost  to  the  Oovemment  would  be  Inslgnlfinat.  MMa  tarmws 
are  fairly  good  rough  carpenters,  and  thwisands  of  zsfogees  could 
E?£^  SSsS^proflUWe  employment  building  hMiaes  and 
bams  for  their  own  occupancy.  -_^_. 

Bv  such  a  plan  theee  pitiful  migrants— dUlgent.  hopeful  Amcrt- 
eans  ttSSed  asthough  tbey  were  a  pest-^rookl  be  wwkad  over 
Into  nrosperouB,  self-respsctlng  farm  owners. 

TniTSoWMTto  a  dirictchaUenge  to  the  mtelUgnBoe  and  com- 
peteney  of  the  BesetUement  Division  of  the  AgrlcultBral  **"****- 
Sent,  which  has  been  at  work  now  for  »  years,  ««*■•**' 
then  under  Ti«well.  and  now  under  Wallaoa.  smt"— • 
of  experts  at  high  salaries  on  ressarch  yd  Inv 
an  unsettlsd  farmsn.    Let  tbam  ba  tsssttMa. 
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Make  Travel  on  Our  Inland  Watenrajs  Safe  and 
Put  Our  Lakes  and  Rfrera  to  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  mssouBi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

"Wtdntwiav,  August  4, 1937 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  ICr.  Speaker.  I  have  Introduced  a  bill 
<B.  R.  t080).  proTldlng  lor  the  eetabUshment  of  a  fund  for 
the  insurance  of  mortgagee  aecurlng  Umxu  tot  the  construc- 
tion or  reconditioning  of  domestic  floating  property  used 
for  commercial  purposes^  This  bm  was  introduced  the  day 
following  the  fbe  which  destroyed  the  steamship  CUy  of 
Battimere  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Howerer,  I  have  been 
wofklng  on  the  matter  for  over  a  month  and  the  measure 
was  prepared  bf  the  leglslatlTe  drafting  agents  several  weeks 
ago.  I  imiMtcil  the  set-up  In  the  FMeral  Housing  Admin- 
istration as  the  basis  for  the  bllL  As  we  an  know,  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  has  not  cost  the  taacpayers  of 
the  countey  a  single  dollar  but  on  the  contrary  the  fee 
charged  at  the  time  the  mortgage  Is  insured  pays  the  ad- 
mimstrattve  expenses  and  has  also  created  quite  a  surplus 
which,  of  course,  can  be  api^ed  in  the  event  ctf  any  losses. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  supporting  all  legldatian 
provbUng  for  the  improvement  of  our  inland  waterways,  the 
Qreat  Lakes  as  well  as  the  harbors  on  the  eastern,  western, 
and  Gulf  coasts.  Bfy  contention  is  if  we  are  going  to  spend 
this  vast  amount  of  money  we  are  spending  for  navigation 
purposes  certainly  the  waters  should  be  put  to  wart.  The 
liiaslaBippl  River  will  soon  have  a  9-foot  channel  from  the 
Twin  Cities  to  New  Orleans  but  unless  some  provisions  are 
made  whereby  floating  equipment  can  be  secured,  no  bene- 
fits wiU  be  derived  as  a  result  fA  the  vast  expenditure  which 
was  made  to  bring  about  this  9-foot  channel 

I  want  to  again  impress  cm  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  this  legislation  is  not  going  to  cost  the  Treasury  a 
single  dollar. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
bill  before  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Rsh- 
Cfies  Tuesday,  August  10,  and  at  that  hearing  those  Inter- 
ested in  the  legislation  will  have  an  opportunity  to  be 


I  have  had  requests  In  the  last  few  years  from  residents 
of  my  city  who  came  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of 
borrowing  money  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poratlon  to  eonstruet  various  kinds  of  floating  equipment 
to  bo  und  on  the  Ifissouri  and  Bfississippi  Rivers.  The 
Beooastractloa  Finance  Cwporation  declined  to  enter  into 
any  negotiations  wheidHy  any  assistance  could  be  rendered. 

To  those  who  have  25  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  equip- 
ment that  they  desire  to  construct,  an  oqn>ortunity  will  be 
affoided  tagr  this  legislation  to  apidy  for  a  guaranteed  mort- 
gage for  the  balance— 75  percent.  Of  course,  the  BCari- 
ttiae  CommlMkm,  that  will  administer  the  act.  will  under 
no  <'<mBh1fiatlnn  approve  any  proposal  that  is  not  economl- 
OkOy  sound  from  every  angle.  In  other  words,  not  only 
eoovcnienee  but  neoesslty  win  be  required  to  be  shown  by 
the  parties  Interested;  and  the  fact  that  one  simply  desires 
to  ooDstraet  a  vessd  win  not  In  Itself  be  sufllcient  to  secure 
reeognitloB  under  the  law.  It  win  be  the  duty  of  the  Mari- 
thus  OanmlsBlon  under  the  act  to  only  approve  such  ap- 
idicattoDB  as  K  deems  wffl  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
general  puUlc 

With  the  Government  guaranteeing  the  mortgage,  the 
aoundnfai  of  the  security  cannot  be  questioned. 

For  years  It  has  been  most  dUOcult  to  stimulate  any  Inter- 
eit  to  financing  the  construction  of  domestic  floating  prop- 
arty  on  the  part  of  private  banktaig  and  flnanctal  insUtu- 
tlons.  This  apathy  Is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that 
very  little  of  saeh  ftnancfng  has  been  done  and  there  has  been 
lading  the  proper  InstrumentaUty  to  InteUlgoitiy  study  the 


various  phases  of  the  projects  under  c(msideration,  so  that 
underwriting  would  be  reasonably  assured  at  the  soundness 
of  the  economics  tnvcdved  in  such  projects. 

It  is  believed  that  loans  against  mortgages  on  certain 
classes  of  domestic  floating  property  will  be  as  safe  and  as 
desiratde  investments  as  are  offered  in  equipment-tnist  se- 
curities, and  it  is  further  the  opinion  of  many  that  interest 
can  be  aroused  in  this  class  of  investment,  so  that  within  a 
comparatively  short  time  private  Investing  capital  will  seek 
such  investments  and  that  mortgages  on  floating  property, 
in  the  form  of  equlinnent-trust  certificates,  will  be  found  ac- 
ceptable under  the  laws  of  many  States  for  the  investment 
of  funds  of  life-insurance  associations  and  trust  funds. 

As  I  said,  the  Government  ^  spent  large  sums  of  money 
in  developing  canals,  inland  waterwa3rs.  and  improving  the 
channels  of  our  rivers,  but  the  use  of  these  waterways  has 
not  kept  pace  with  their  development,  private  capital  being 
unfamiliar  with  the  problems  and  hesitant  to  embark  in 
this  field. 

It  is  assured  that  by  the  simple  expedient  of  governmental 
Insurance  of  marig&ges  on  domestic  fioating  property,  pri- 
vate funds  will  be  immediately  available  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion and  replacement  of  existing  equipment  and  building  of 
additional  facilities.  This  will  result  in  a  comprehensive 
program  of  vessel  construction  and  operation  in  those  States 
that  touch  our  lakes,  bays,  sounds,  rivers,  and  canals. 

Such  a  program  would  be  greatly  in  the  public  interest, 
and  summarizing  the  various  points  the  following  are  Usted: 

First.  In  the  interest  of  safety,  most  of  the  vessels  in 
these  services  are  lacking  in  proper  subdivision,  stability  In 
damaged  condition,  and  are  of  the  most  inflammable  type 
of  construction.  The  replacing  of  these  vessels  by  modem 
fireproof  ships  would  make  passenger  transportation  infi- 
nitely more  safe  than  at  present. 

Second.  If  this  equipment  were  modernized  by  the  building 
of  efficient  units,  particularly  designed  for  specific  services, 
the  industry  as  a  whole  would  be  placed  on  a  better  basis 
and  undoubtedly  our  inland  waterways  would  be  more  fully 
utilized. 

Third.  The  resulting  building  and  reconstruction  program 
would  widely  distribute  the  moneys  Involved  over  many  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  would  assist  many  small  com- 
munities and  small  shipyards  in  furnishing  employment. 

Fourth.  The  replacement  of  our  excursion  steamers  with 
properly  constructed  fireproof  vessels  would  remove  one  of  the 
greatest  concentrated  hazards  that  we  have  on  our  inland 
waterways. 

Fifth.  It  is  recognized  that  mechanics  versed  in  the  art  of 
shipbuilding  are  not  numerous.  Increased  work  in  the 
smaller  shipyards  throughout  the  United  States  would  result 
in  the  training  of  a  large  number  of  mechanics,  available  not 
only  for  the  construction  of  these  smaller  craft  but  also  well 
fitted  to  be  employed  in  yards  undertaking  the  larger  ship- 
building program. 

Sixth.  It  would  undoubtedly  provide  emplosrment  for  many 
of  our  citizens  who  cannot  now  find  Jobs  and  would  likewise 
put  idle  and  hoarded  money  to  work. 


Americans  in  Spain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALFRED  N.  PHILLIPS,  JR. 

OP  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  3.  1937 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
renuu-ks  obtained  the  other  day.  while  speaking  on  the  sub- 
ject of  prosecution  of  those  giiilty  of  enlisting  Americans 
for  service  in  Spain  in  violation  of  section  5282.  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States.  I  stated  that  it  was  my  in- 
tention  to  call  the  attention  of  the  prosecuting  authorities 
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of  ilie  United  States  to  an  instance  I  mentioned  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  This  instance  of  violation  of  this  law  Isjout- 
llned  in  the  current  Issue  of  Time  magasine,  excerpt  from 
which  I  read  before  the  House,  particularly  relating  to  the 
service  in  Spain  in  the  cause  of  the  Spanish  Leftists  of  an 
American  air  pilot  named  Harold  DahL 

Therefore.  I  ajwend  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I 
have  this  day  addressed  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  this  matter.    The  letter  is  as  foUows: 

Mt  Dkam  Um.  CuuauKQB:  Today  In  addrMSlag  tte  lIouM  Z  in- 
ferred to  an  artld*  m  tb«  current  lasue  of  Time  magartne.  tbls 
article  being  found  on  page  19,  tq^ecmcaUy  referring  to  tlie  air 
■errlce  In  bdialf  of  tbe  Lefttete*  cauee  In  Spata  of  an  Amerlean 
citizen,  an  air  pUot  namer  Harold  Datd.  X  refer  partloulaity  to 
ifr  Dabl'e  etatement  leganUng  his  enlHtmmit  la  this  fonlgn 
snliltary  ecrvloe.    Ton  wfllxiote  that  the  article  reads  as  foUowa: 

n.OCKT    AMONO    MOOBS 

Tnto  tbe  WaahingUm  Cmbaanr^  at  tbe  Spanish  Leftists  stepped 
MMtune  United  0tot«s  Amy  Pilot  Harold  Dahl.  A  secretary 
offered  htm  a  oontract  at  $IJK0  per  week  to  act  as  aa  tastrartcr 
of  Lsfttot  fllsfs  la  8p«tn.  Tbe  ootitraet  provided  that  Pilot  Dshl's 
waces  be  paid  outslds  of  Bp^ln  Directly  to  his  brlds,  Un.  Edith 
Bocers  Dahl,  who  used  to  appear  vrtth  crooner  Body  Vallee's  band. 
'itur  signing.  PUot  Dahl  wm  mat  to  Ifesloo.  provided  there  with 


a  pMsport  Bhowmg  him  to  be  a  Spaalaxd  by  the  name  «f  Ber- 

nandes  Dlas.    •    *    •" 

rurther  in  the  article  PUa«  OalU  Is  quoted  as  saying: 

*?  was  flying  alone  In  a  biplane  of  Bvsslan  make  stanllar  to 
tbe  Ourtlss  Hawk  pursolt.  Ify  paractmts  landed  me  m  ttos  mldsk 
of  a  oompany  of  Moors  we  had  been  bombing  the  dayllghta  out 
of  for  2  or  3  days.  I'm  lucky  to  be  alive.  aU  right,  because  you 
can  Imagine  how  thoee  Moon  felt  about  enemy  airmen.    *     *  __*_ 

•'When  I  flew  with  them,  which  was  most  of  the  time.  I  nerer 
knew  where  I  was  going  or  what  might  happen.  I  waa  merely 
told  on  short  notice  when  to  take  off  and  then  took  my  place  m 
formation  nntu  we  landed    *    *     *. 

-I  am  not  a  Communist  and  nerer  was.  bat  I  had  no  Job  and 
I  heard  I  could  get  plenty  of  money  for  flying  in  Sp*^"  _, , 

In  this  connection.  I  read  to  the  Botne  eectlon  5282.  RB^wd 
SUtutes  of  tbe  United  States,  and  stated  that  It  was  my  mtenuon 
to  caU  this  article  In  Time  magazine,  and  thls^ragraph  M 
ReTlsed  Statutes  of  the  United  Stetee,  to  the  attention  of  tt» 
proeecutlng  authorities  of  the  United  Ststes  Oovernment  for 
neceesary  action  to  be  taken  in  thU  case.  I  also  mada  It  dear 
bafoce  the  Hoose  that  my  feeling  is  that  this  statute  sbooM  be 
rlsldlT  enforced  inasmuch  as  otherwise  American  cltlaens  may  en- 
lirt  to  foreign  mUltary  services,  thus  poeslbly.  because  ^  tocjdents 
^<^  may^ulae  thM^mi.  bring  the  UnltMl  States  Itself  to  the 
brink  of  an  totematlozud  armed  conflict. 

With  very  best  personal  regards, 

S^****^  '"^  ^ If.  PHm«.  jr. 


Consumption  of  Alcoholic  Beverages 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

or  uxmois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  4,  1937 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  months  there  has 
been  an  mwwn^  amount  of  discusskm  as  to  whether  there 
is  a  greater  consumption  of  liquor  than  in  preprohibiticn 
days  In  tbe  light  ot  that  discussion,  the  following  table, 
oompUed  toy  the  Distilled  Spirits  Institute  of  America  might 
be  very  illuminating  to  tbe  public: 


Uaitad  StBtai  uetiulllDn.  mSOymr 

W»t  StstM,  ipiriu  las*l 

Cooaumptkia  of  spirits  in  Ux  gsUons 
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they  accurately  refsesent  tbe  oomparattre  contaimiiiloP  of 
liquors  in  1916  and  1936.  .w  *  — 

If  that  be  true,  then  there  follows  the  ooncluswn  that  m 
1916.  when  22  States  were  dry  as  the  result  of  Stote  pro- 
hibition, more  tax-paid  liquor  was  consumed  than  In  1936, 
when  but  6  States  are  in  the  dry  column.  Here,  then,  is 
some  straight-from-the-shouWer  refutation  of  the  loose 
statements  that  Uquor  consumption  has  readied  an  aH-time 
high.  Pertiaps  It  Is  another  hidlcatton  of  where  appear- 
ances are  deeeivhig.  But  note  that  while  eonsvanpCkm  of 
tax-paid  digtflW^  spirits  is  still  7  percent  bdow  1916.  when 
we  had  38  percent  less  population.  Fedwal  rerenues  havs 
Increased  97  percent  over  1916  and  SUte  revenues  have  in- 
creased 1.272  percent.  

Total  customs  receipU  for  the  calendar  year  1936  aggra- 
ffttfd  643J09jOOO.  Xntemal-revemie  reectpta  for  1936.  tn» 
dudlng  spMts  taxes,  wine  taxes,  beer  taxes,  and  oocapa- 
tlonal  taxes,  aggrwated  $969,061J79.  The  Psderal  Oovtrn* 
ment  is  thcfcfocc  ooUeetlng  I613.561J79  from  the  akohctl- 
bev«n«e  Industry,  white  tbe  States  eoDected  $3MJ90,TS3. 
The  total  coUectloas,  tberefore,  zeaeb  tbe  astronomleal  nm 
ot  $876,983,663.  Tbose  opthnlstir  soiils  who  predleted  ft 
bUUon-doUar  revenue  from  tbe  alooholrbeverace  hidnstry 
did  not  mlM  it  far.  and  yet  tax-paid  withdrawals  ol  Uvur 
is  7  percent  below  1916.  If  there  is  more  drlnUng.  pefhapg 
the  wily  bootlegger  is  still  flourishing  somewhere,  but  Umj 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Alcohol  Tax  Unit  would  no6 
acquiesce  in  such  a  statement. 
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These  figures  have  been  complied  after  careful  and  ex- 
haustive research  by  Mr.  Leonard  V.  Harrison,  director  of 
leoearch  for  the  l^ft**"**.  axid  I  have  reason  to  baUeve  ttiai 


ForeigB  Affairs  Bill  To  Regmlate  the  StreetaT  fs 
Also  *To  Violate  the  Constitution*— ^ire  Soriet 
Nazi,  Fascist,  and  Other  Foreign  Goyemments 
Superior  Rights  Over  American  Property  and 
American  Citiy.en8 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OF  TEXAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 
Wednesday,  August  4,  1937 


*?tO  SaODIiATB  THX  rnit^STtf  AM*  TO  TIOIiJXS 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  Bfi:.  Speaker,  in  the  past  3  days  two 
bills  have  been  introduced  to  regulate  the  streets  of  tbe 
District  of  Oolnml)ia.  one  in  reference  to  piopeilj  of  foreign 
governments  and  the  other  of  the  United  States  Oovernment. 

A  casual  reading  of  the  Constltutian  wHl  diow  that  both  of 
these  bills  are  unconstitutional.  Ttiey  violate  the  right  of 
freedom  of  speech,  of  press,  the  right  of  assembly,  and  the 
light  at  petition.  Tbey  viohite  a  great  many  other  conMlto- 
tional  rights,  but  these  are  just  a  few. 

The  bin  whidi  was  intended  to  prohibit  tbe  nse  of  side- 
walks and  parkways  near  United  States  Oovernment  build- 
ings has  been  withdrawn  by  its  sponsor.  The  otber  bOl. 
however,  oonceming  property  of  foreign  governments,  has 
not  been  withdrawn.  ] 

One  of  the  worst  features  of  this  bfll  Is  that  it  gma 
sopertor  rights  to  f orrign  properties  over  propeity  owned  by 
Amolcans.  In  other  words.  It  ranUy  dlserindnates  again* 
ettinns  of  tbe  United  Stetes.  By  its  provlsiops  an  Amerleaa 
dtisen  coaUd  go  by  another  American  dtiaen's  hoose  witb 
an  American  flag,  bat  the  same  American  citiaen  cwdd  noi 
walk  by  tbe  Soviet  Bmbaasy  with  his  own  AmerlcM^  flac. 
Under  tbe  bin  one  eoidd  march  np  and  down  tbe  lesMiiine 
or  twif««*—  proper^  of  American  property  witb  flats  and 
devices,  but  not  within  506  feet  of  foreign  luupeiiy. 

jfTTM  mmiwma  loa  gwifff  Mtsi  axd  xsauaw  oowhmmbhi8 

This  bill,  which  Is  presented  at  the  Instanrif  of  tbe  Bfarte 
Deportment,  has  been  introdnced.  I  am  tnformed.  "^ 

demand  of  the  Oennan  Nasi  and  ItaBan  ^-^ 
According  to  its  tenns  tt  would  * 


^ 


imiavMI  to  dtaptoy  any 


-A 
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Tlimt  would  Indode  one  tai  your  biittoDlicd»— 
bMuwr,  or  dtrlM  rturtgiMwl  or  adapted  to  bring  In  patUe  noUoe 


TbMi  would  Indude  the  Republican,  Demoeratie,  Procres- 
•tve,  and  Farmer-Labor— and.  It  says,  any — 

enaiitaattop,  or  morement.  or  poUUeal.  aoctal,  or  ceonomlc  Ttewa 
m  puipoaea  of  any  IndlTldual  or  gnnqh— 

Tliese  latter  designatloos  including,  it  seems  to  me.  about 
ererythlng  under  tbe  sun — 


any  portkm  of  public  highway  or  otbar  piopeity  within  600 
tost  of  any  building  or  premlaea  UMd  or  oociq>lad  by  any  Xore^ 
govonuncnt.  its  iepna«utatl¥ea,  oAdal 


And  so  forth. 

As  I  have  said  in  the  beginning,  this  clearly  violates  the 
Oonstttntion  of  the  United  States.  But  more,  it  gives 
superior  legal  and  iMfoperty  riitfitB  to  f  creign-owned  property 
over  American  mugeity  and  American  human  beings. 

Vor  Instance,  a  citl»n  has  a  right  to  exercise  his  right  of 
prtitkm,  ■MwnWy.  mieedi  in  other  portions  of  the  city,  but  he 
cannot  oercise  It  within  500  feet  of  property  owned  by  a 
tonign  government  Since  it  is  '^vithin"  500  feet,  it  could 
be  in  back  of  the  fmtwuwy  in  the  aDey.  or  two  blocks  away; 
SDd  it  wouU  prevent  the  rigSit  of  awsffnbly  which  all  Ameri- 
cans have  on  public  piopeity  everywhere  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  streets,  pai^ways,  and  alleys  of  the  XTnited  States  of 
America  are  for  the  American  peoirie  and  that  means  all  of 
them.  When  the  Constitution  said  that  people  have  the 
right  of  freedom  of  speech  it  did  not  say  that  this  speech 
should  be  denied  because  it  might  be  ^ti«ri«M^Tiy  to  a  foreign 
ruler— for  instance.  Mayor  TjtfTuarrtla.  of  New  York,  was  not 
put  in  tea  for  what  he  said  about  l£r.  Hitler. 

The  Ooostitution  did  not  say  that  the  rli^t  of  assembly 
diould  be  denied  because  a  foreign  government  mi^it  pur- 
chase some  land  within  500  feet  of  a  given  point  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  Neither  did  the  Constitution  say  that  the 
right  of  petitka  should  be  denied,  either,  because  a  foreign 
government  happened  to  own  ptt>peity  at  a  certain  place. 
uam  raoac  (auwhtutsom — mux  oooo  wxix  zr  sot 

But  aside  fran  the  constitutional  phases  of  it,  what  good 
Is  to  be  accomplished  by  this?  In  my  opAnkm  it  win  do  more 
hann  than  good.  What  wiU  happen  is  that  within  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  groups  of  persons  will  idcket  an  embassy, 
win  be  arrested,  and  wiU  g^  anywhere  from  ten  to  a  hundred 
times  as  much  publicity  as  if  they  were  let  alone. 

Sumnee  someone  marchfs  by  the  Oerman  Fmbaimr  with  a 
sign  like  this:  "Hitler  and  the  Nasi  Goman  Government 
are  persecuting  the  Jews,  are  killing  than,  taking  away  their 
property  xigbtB,  and  committing  brutaUties  and  inhumani- 
^  ''Hitler  has  a  tooth  brush'  mustache  and  belongs 
tn  a  chamber  of  horrors.'* 

Of  eourse.  such  person  would  be  arrested.  And-if  there 
IMS  any  reslstanoe  offered,  he  or  she  would  be  put  in  Jail  by 
foree,  aO  of  which  woukl  be  duly  dunm  in  every  newspaper 
in  the  entire  world,  exoqit.  possibly,  Germany  and  Italy. 

But  let  us  take  the  Italian  Embassy.  Someone  mis^ 
mardi  by  with  a  piacard  saying:  "Fudat  Italy  and  Musso- 
ItBi  have  vioUted  the  principles  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
have  stolen  Abvsslnia  and  have  added  it  to  their  'empire* 
and  are  now  attwnphng  to  create  war  in  Kmpope",  or,  more 
or  kas  aptly,  "ICnssoUni  is  too  big  for  his  breeches." 

It  would  be  the  same  thing  over  again.  Mbie  pultUcity. 
This  would  be  big  stuff  for  the  agitators.  And  suppose 
they  would  keep  away  the  500  feet  distance  and  carry  on 
?  No  doubt  the  poUee  would  be  massed  to 
stfflmore  publicity. 


But  there  is  more  of  this  yet  This  law  makes  it  unlawful 
for  any  person,  singly  or  in  groups,  to  loiter^  upon  any 
portton  of  any  public— note  public— highway,  street,  alley, 
•idewalk.  or  parkway,  near  property  owned  by  a  foreign 
government. 


Why  should  it  be  illegal  to  l(riter  near  foreign  pioperty 
but  not  iUegal  to  loiter  near  American  property? 

Why  is  it  constitutional  to  have  the  right  of  assembly 
at  the  Democratic  headquarters.  Communist  or  Fadst  hall, 
but  not  within  500  feet  of  foreign  property,  or  vice  versa? 

BZU.  IS  LXKS  TH08S  OF  SUSSIA,   ITALT,  AND  CnUCANT 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  kind 
of  a  law  is  precisely  the  kind  of  a  law  that  operates  in 
Fascist  and  Communist  coiutries.  When  It  Is  said  that 
such  iHtu^tices  are  not  permitted  In  foreign  countries  against 
our  embassies.  It  Is  theoretically  correct,  although  American 
embassies  frequently  are  "embarrassed"  just  as  they  say  em- 
bassies are  hen. 

But  the  Idea  of  this  bill  Is  that  of  an  absolute  govern- 
ment which  prohibits  people  from  coming  near  govern- 
ment buildings,  or  foreign  buildings,  or  of  expressing  opin- 
looa  near  them.  If  we  adopt  this  legislation,  people  wlU 
very  rightly  say.  "Well,  If  we  protect  foreign  property  from 
persons  carrying  signs  or  devices,  flags  or  banners,  and  so  on, 
why  not  protect  Government  buildings?" 

THIS  snx  J8  A  BIO  STXP  nv  THs  WEONQ  Dmcnodc 

Then  we  wiU  begin  passing  other  laws  of  a  restrictive 
nature,  just  as  exist  In  Fascist,  Nazi,  and  absolutist  coim- 
tries.  We  have  gotten  along  for  150  years  without  such  a 
law.  No  demonstration  in  front  of  an  embassy  ever  got 
us  in  war. 

But  in  any  event  the  bin  Is  unconstitutional,  and  could 
only  be  adopted  If  the  Constitution  is  changed.  Neither 
win  it  do  any  good. 

I  have  often  heard  it  said,  concerning  legislation,  that 
"this  bin  Is  a  step  in  the  right  direction."  If  there  ever 
was  a  bin  that  was  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  in 
which  the  next  step  was  a  good  kick  at  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  Uberties  of  its  own  citizens, 
it  is  this  bin. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PETER  G.  GERRY 

OF  HHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  5  legislative  day  of  Thursday,  July  22} , 

1937 


ARTICLS  BY  HON,  DAVID  I.  WALSH.  OP  MASSACHUSETTB 


Mr.  GERRY.  BIr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  by  the  senior  Senator  fnnn  liiassachusetts 
[BCr.  Walsh]  on  the  so-called  Federal  wage  and  hour  bin. 
published  on  August  3, 1937.  in  the  Boston  Traveler,  may  be 
ivinted  in  the  Rkcobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
IHlnted  in  the  Rxcoso.  as  follows: 

[Ftom  tlie  Boston  Tk«TeIer  of  Aug.  8, 1937] 

Waish  WUxas  ON  Labos  Bill — T*Lta  V7ht  Hb  TBnncs  Is  Witb 

Hklp  Indxtstkt  m  New  Ehglamd 

(By  Senator  Davd  I.  Walsh) 

Tou  hsve  Inquired  of  me  (1)  "What  does  the  Federal  wage  and 
hour  bUl  provide?"  and  (2)  "What  does  It  do  for  New  Snglaad?** 

(1)  First  of  aU.  the  so-called  Federal  wage  and  hour  blU  affects 
only  the  employment  of  wage  earners  In  the  production  <tf  goods 
directly  affecting  interstate  commerce.  This  means  that  It  Isstm 
to  the  several  States  legislative  contrcH  over  employers  and  em- 
ployees^ Industries  that  enter  only  into  the  field  of  intrastate 
commerce.  Tliat  the  bill  embraces  a  very  large  nxmiber  of  IndiM- 
txtes  and  wage  earners  Is  certain. 

This  movement  for  the  first  time  into  Federal  control  of  hours 
and  wages  is  due  to  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  extending 
the  powers  of  Congress  by  broadening  the  general  meaning  of  the 
term  "interstate  commerce"  with  relation  to  Federal  regulation. 

Wor  to  thesededslons  it  was  generally  aasiuned  the  Federal 
Oovenanept's  regulation  of  work^og  conditions  was  limited  to 
Intecstate  traaqxctatlon  and  communication  activities.  It  would 
now  aiqiear  that  employers  and  employees  "jvodudng.  T«<»itng, 
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handling,  or  transporting  goods  which  to  a  substantial  «stM^sotar 
into  interstate  oommeroe''  are  onbraoed  wttbln  the  Arid  of  fMsral 
regulation.  ^^  ^ 

^-Tt>  m  substantial  cKtent"  means  "not  casually,  qMtadloally  or 
accidentally,  but  as  a  settled  or  recurrent  cbaractertstle  of  tb* 
matter  of  occupation  described,  or  a  portion  thereof,  whlcb  need 
oot  be  a  large  or  prepcxiderant  portion  thereof ." 

Hie  biU  which  passed  the  Senate  sets  up  a  Pedend  avtbority 
known  as  the  Labor  Standards  Board  which  will  perform  two  dis- 
tinct and  Important  functions.  

First,  it  has  jurisdiction  over  employers  (wltbouk  regard  to 
tbe  number  of  employeas)  and  their  employees  who  are  engaged 
longer  than  40  hours  per  we^  in  any  industty  produdag,  mlnljwg. 
han^'wg  or  trani^XKting  goods  that  mo«ve  in  Interstate  oonuneroe. 
Its  functions  in  this  field  would  be  as  follows: 

An  Industry  working  its  employees  44.  4S,  or  63  hours  per  wMk 
could,  sftor  due  notice  and  hearing,  be  ordvad  by  the  board  to 
establish  a  i««*<miim  vork  week  of  40  hours,  or  any  number  of 
hours  between  40  and  the  numbo:  of  hours  that  presently  consti- 
tute a  work  weA  in  a  particular  industry.  It  is  expected  th^ 
the  boud  in  m»^"g  Its  decisions  and  issuing  Its  orders  would 
not  act  drasUeally  or  arbttrarUy.  In  other  words  it  is  eqieeted 
the  boazd  wfll  reduce  the  number  of  hours  in  the  various  dasses  of 
industries  grachmlly.  but  with  the  objective  In  mind  of  as  soon  as 
practieahle  reaching  a  general  unlfann  4a-boar  week  m  aU  In- 
dustries wherever  looated. 

jKAS  juusumnosr 

Second,  the  board  Is  given  Jurisdiction  over  enqdoyen  and  ami- 
nloyees  who  are  ei^aged  in  any  Industry  producing  goods  that 
^ve  in  interstate  ooouneroe.  without  regard  to  the  number  of 
emnloyees.  i^eie  tlM  wagea  paid  the  employees  Is  now  less  thsn 
40  o^tm  per  hour.  It  te  not  expected  that  the  board  will  Inune- 
dlately  order  a  nkinlmum  wage  of  40  oents  per  hour  in  all  indus- 
tries, but  that  it  win  as  in  the  work-week  provlslans.  ^proach  as 
npuaj  as  practkmble.  without  -curtailing  opportunities  for  em- 
Idoyment.  cr  wlthou*  dlstuiteaoe  or  dlJoratlnn  of  bui 
industry." 

The  board  In  ftadJ^  minimum  wages.  Is  to  tain  into 

tion  the  oost  of  living;  such  consirterattons  as  would  be  rdevan« 
in  a  court  in  a  suit  for  the  value  of  esrvlces  rendered  **«»  "^ 
ices  ara  rendered  at  the  request  of  an  wnployer  w^^i^  oo^ia^ 
as  to  the  amount  of  the  wage  to  be  paid;  wages  estabUsbed  xor 
of  like  or  eonqwrable  chaiaeter  by  collective  bygalning 


agreementa  negotiated  between  en^doyers  and  enmloyees;  wagea 
paid  for  work  of  like  or  i~r"'r*'***^  character  toy  9iaplajtn  who 
voluntarily  maintain  wage  standards  in  the  occupation  to  be  sub- 
ject to  tbe  order  establishing  such  minlmmn  — * 


Tbe  bin  •mpovpets  tbe  board  to  make  qwdal  provlalfliis  m  ttM 
Held  of  m«n«""""  wages,  for  those  emirioyed  as  learners  or  ap- 
Pfenticea;  for  persons  whose  earning  eapaetty  Is  impalrsd  by  age 
or  physical  or  OMntal  deficiency  or  Injury;  for  overtime  •■ygy- 
ment  In  peskMis  of  ssasonsl  or  psak  activity,  cr  In  emergency 

Hm  bOl  soDempts  those  engaged  in  agricultural  and  fishing  pur- 
suits and  other  cases  or  clsswwi  of  esses  whl^because  of  tbe 
nature  and  character  of  tbe  employment.  Justify  ipedsl 

The  bill  also  sMsnipts  domestle  servanta.  seamen,  railroad 
ployees  subject  to  the  Hours  of  Service  Act.  «n«i  ^--^^       -    -^ 
in  a  bona-flds  executive.  admlnlstrativiB.   prof eertonal.  cr  local 
retailing  ci^tacity.  ,„,..^ 

Another  provision  of  tbe  bUl  f ocMds  tbe  smploymsnt  of  cblldren 
vni\^  16  years  of  age  in  tbe  production  of  goods  for  tnterstata 


1.  As  to  tbe  effect  of  tbls  legislation  on  Hew  England 
In  tbe  performance  of  the  functions  of  tbe  board  under  tblabin 
New  l^E^  indortrles  should  be  less  drasticsUy  •^oMttoMi^ 
atanost  any  other  section  of  the  country.    This  is  due  to  the  fact 
\Ytf^%  State  labor  laws  and  tbe  trend  of  tbe  industrtaa  in  liew 
land  have  oonstantty  moved  toward  higher  minimum  wagsi 
aliorter  woA  weeks  than  in  many  other  parts  of  tbe  country. 


rorthermore.  industries  In  Hew  Snglaad  that  now  opente  on  a 
40-hour  week,  or  sli^tly  in  excess  of  40  hours,  and  whl<ai  pay 
reasonable  minimum  wages.  wlU  not  continue  to  be  subjected  to 
competition  in  the  trade  msrkets  with  goods  produced  by  Inoos- 
trles  that  can  underseU  Hew  England  producers  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  working  their  employees  longer  boiusandjming 
lower  wagea.  In  other  words,  the  operation  of  tblsbm  when  tt 
becomes  a  law  «bould  tend  to  Increase  to  a  leaser  depee  the  cost 
of  production  in  H*w  Bngland,  and  particularly  In  MamaiiiiMirTS, 
than  the  cost  of  produethm  in  other  localitiea.  ^^ 

A  drastic  and  aiWtrary  exercise  of  tbe  board's  authority  would, 
of  course,  affect  Injuriously  many  New  Wrgland  Industries,  but 
to  a  lesser  degree  than  industries  engsgad  in  comparable  produc- 
tion wboee  wage  and  hour  standards  are  lower  than  generally 
prevail  in  ll*w  Kngland.  ^  _^      ^    .       ._.  __ 

In  my  opinion,  tbe  testile  Industry,  tbe  boot  and  *oe  Induslry. 
the  metal-trades  Industir.  mmI  other  industries  «£  *»>^  <*«^ 
Will  be  largely  exeluded  from  the  operations  oftblBbmbe«use 
praetlcaUy  aU  of  them  now  work  their  emptoyees  not  more  than 
40  hours  per  week  and  most  of  them  maintain  a  mlntmnm  wage 
of  ^prooKlmatdy  40  cents  per  hour. 


They  will  beaeSt  by  the  operatifons  of _  -  — 

expected  to  order  tndustclss  In  other  parts  of  tbs  eountry.  In 
p^ltion  with  tbs  produets  of  Hew  KigUad  Industrtaa.  to 
with  the  40-hour  mukweek  and  tbe  40  oenta  minimum 
For  the  first  time  there  will  be  an  effort  made  to  consider 
petlttve  conditlooa  in  tbs  sal*  of   manuCaBturlng  pvoduets 
fixing  uniform  hours  and 


■■otAD  am 

Another  effect  of  this  legMatton  on  Hew  Kn**^^"**"?^  *•  •** 
inerease  in  genersl  prosperity.  Tbls  is  beoaase  of  ttia  t^  that  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  population  of  Itssaarhusetts.  Bbode  In- 
land. Connecticut,  and  Hew  Hampshire  sxa  Industrial  wonan  en- 
gaged In  the  manufacture  of  products  that  enter  Into  latarKata 
oonuneree  than  moat  other  SUtea.  therefore  any  general  sdvanoe 
In  employees'  wages  wUl  affect  mora  wage  eaznata  and  lacxaaaa 
their  general  purchasing  power.  ^  ^  ^ 

Ftom  tbe  standpoint  of  New  ftigland.  aa  weU  as  that  of  tbo 
country  at  large,  tbe  exercise  of  the  power  granted  this  board 
should  be  cautloua.  prudent,  and  graduikl.  otborwlae  ma^ 
trial  instability  may  follow. 


Connecticat  and  the  First  10  AmendmentB  to  the 
Federal  Constitution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMABKS 
HON.  AUGUSTINE  LONERGAN 

OF  OONNSCnCUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  Auo**t  5  {legislative  day  of  ThnndoM,  Hit  22). 

1937 


AXenOM  BT  THOMAS  H.  IM  IXJO 


ICr.  LONEROAN.  Ur.  Prestdent,  I  Mk  unfinlmnm 
sent  to  bave  printed  in  tbe  Appendix  of  the  Boooss  an  artlde 
entitled  "Conneetleut  and  the  Pint  10  Amendmentg  to 
the  Federal  Constltuttan'',  by  Thomat  H.  Le  Due,  of  Tala 

university. 

Tben  being  no  objection,  the  article  waa  ordeted  to  be 
printed  In  the  Raooaa,  as  foOows: 

oomiacncinr  am  the  wtuit  lo 

IXtMSIil  U  flow 

(By  Thonmm  B.  Le  Doc  Tale  mtvarrtty) 
OOnnectient  preeented  In  ITSB  aa  formidable  a 
tion  and  prtvUege  as  one  could  eaaSy  flb<l  •bT^^***  ™ 
union  of  Statee.  No  social  xipheaval  bad  attended  tbe  _ 
fkom  Great  Britain  and  tbe  Oongregatlonallst  oUnreby  rstalnad 
ita  pre-war  precedence  intact.  Indeed,  tbe  fainUy  demomtic  tone 
of  tt»  revolution  bad  suiieudered  to  a  ooomrvatlve  reaetlaa.  and 
now.  ItthtoA  an  daborate  facade  of  democratic  -^ 
pxopertted  Interest  quletty  controlled  church.  Stats, 

tion.*  . 

■rate  framework  of  government  was  U»f*y .    .  

diarter  of  l«a  pitmded  tbe  oifly  trace  of  organic  law^ftr  no 
State  oonstftutton  bad  been  drawn  to  »qpl*^  tt.  Jm  the  pi»- 
rogattve  of  dlsallowanoe  had  pertshedto  the  BefotaWcp.  the  ee- 
mmULj  rested  supreme  In  Ita  powv.  OrB  ^«^«1J»«\»*J*«25- 
wt— rt  tn  any  fundiunental  law  and  hence  tbe  porttton  <»  tbe  mi- 
aen  was  subject  to  the  preeartoos  tdleraneo  «ftl>e  lagMaMiie' 

IMS   legislature  was   eorapoeedjjf  two  boums    ";^;»^ 
bouse  of  representatives.    Two  selons  were  b^  annoaSy. 
In  Bartf ord  and  one  in  New  Baven.    Tbe  tower  buuee  was  a 
semiannually  by  direct  popular  vote.    As  aach  town  ant  l  or  a 
"     wtafCdebody : 


repreaentatlvea.  tbe 


body  numbered 


940 


to  become  unwfekDy  In  tbe  dispatch  of 

r.  tbe  lieutenant 


IS 


consisted  of  tbe  Oownor.  ___ _-_    ^..^^  .,,,=^ 

sistanta-  elected  by  the  lower  booee  after  a  «»"^'*^*** -.^^ 
nomination  by  the  whole  eieetorate.    DesiMte  tbe  fiequant 
tlona.  traditkm  opposed  the  re|^iao«nent  «(>>•&  >b 
esoept  at  the  death  or  resignation  of  a  —— >-• 

Tbe  Oofsmor.  Lieutenant  OovemoL.  — 
tfaeted  by  popular  ballot  each  year,  but  ordinarily  •&  of 
oo^  vheTradeeted  tbiougbout  their  Uvea,  ud 
ocdinarUy  sucteedNl  by  bis  lieutenant.    By 


illowbtfe  das  in  Vtm 
tain  so  glaelBl  a  arto  on 
rents  in  Amerfoai 

•"Judge  Swift,  tbe 
finsd  tbe  position  of 
tion,  tbey  possess  the 
think  to  be  for  the  gond 
fine  or  limit  Its  eKtenk' 
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tm 


A  Milan  eUqiM  In  Mav  Bavtn  and  Hertford  managed 

to  nfCatn  a  Ann  elutai  on  tbm  affalra  of  the  State.  Tliat  three 
genaiatlona  of  on*  faally  held  the  oOoe  of  aacretary  of  atata 
eoBttaraoo^  for  a  omtury  was  not  Tleired  as  particularly  nnde- 
■ttaUe.* 

amth  vaa  tba  organtaattoD  of  government  and  aoch  the  f abrlo 
of  aoetety  tn  poet-RavoIutlonary  Odnnectleat.  Into  this  atmoa- 
phere  was  projected  In  the  autumn  of  1780  the  12  amendments 
to  the  Federal  Oonstltutlaii  which  Oongreaa  had  propoeed.  The 
9lzlt  of  tolerance  and  of  personal  liberty  embodied  in  those 
amendments  was  contrary  to  the  traditions  and  practices  of  the 
State,  and  one  would  not  expect  that  they  would  have  a  sympa- 
thetic reception.  It  Is  dlflkeult.  however,  to  determine  precisely 
how  the  legislature  viewed  them.  The  recotds  of  both  hoxises  are 
lamentably  Incenqdete.  Neither  council  nor  house  of  representa- 
tives kept  a  record  of  its  debates  or  of  the  individual  votes.  The 
Journal  of  the  lower  house  records  cmly  the  passage  or  defeat  of 
a  measure  and  gives  no  analysis  of  the  opposing  forces;  the 
Journal  of  the  council  ia  only  a  list  of  ^;>polntment8  and  appro- 
pxlattons  for  each  session,  with  no  reference  to  its  other  pn>- 
reedlngi.  TiMse  fragmentary  accounts  axe  supplemented  by  a 
few  scattered  engrosssd  bills  and  resolutlotts  bearing  the  nota- 
tioiis  of  clerics  as  to  their  progrees  through  the  legislative  mill. 

Tbm  oflletal  ttfA  of  the  ammdmenta.  as  communicated  by  Press- 
Ident  WashlX4:ton.  reached  Governor  Huntington  early  in  Octo- 
ber 178B.*  The  first  of  the  13  outlined  a  scheme  for  the  dlstri- 
btttkm  of  cangressional  representation:  the  second  provided  that 
ao  lAW  varying  the  oompenaatlon  of  ICembers  of  Congress  shoxild 
bacome  efleeave  except  after  the  Inta^entlon  of  an  election  of 
lepwjesuUtltes.  Neither  of  theae  amendments  was  ever  adopted 
by  the  rsquhred  number  of  States.  Tb»  present  BUI  of  Rights, 
the  flrsi  10  amendments,  constituted  articles  m-xn  of  the  orig- 
inal xeacdutlan  of  Congress. 

At  the  regular  aeesion  of  the  Connecticut  Legislature  meeting 
tn  Oetober  1780  the  amendmenta  were  taken  up  and  house  of 
repgrsaentatlves  adopted  all  the  articles  except  the  second.  The 
oouadl  voted  to  postpone  action  cm  the  amendments  tmtll  the 
next  sssslou.  None  of  theee  proceedings  are  recorded  in  the 
Joumala.  but  the  original  engrosssd  rsacdution  reads  as  ft^ows: 

*niia  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  begun  A  holden 
at  tha  dty  of  New  York  on  the  4th  day  of  Ifarch.  A.  D.  1789. 
having  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  SUtes  certain 
artldea  as  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

"ItilB  aasemMy  (  ]  do  ratify  as  part  of  said  Constitution 

the  Sist.  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth, 
eleventh.  A  twelfth  articles  as  proposed  aforesaid. 

Taased  In  the  houss  of  representatlvea. 

"Jakob  Davkntobt,  Clerk." 

In  the  rMpper  house: 

"Tlie  farther  conslderatiom  of  this  bin  is  referred  to  the  general 
assembly  of  this  State,  to  be  holden  at  Hartford  on  the  3* 
Tliursday  of  May  next. 


"Oaoaos  WUxts,  Secref." 

As  win  be  seen,  the  body  of  this  document  is  undated,  but  the 
eadoraement  reads,  '*BiU  Ratifying  Amendments  to  ye  Constitu- 
tion /Oct  178B/  p  1  H  passed  lower  House.** 
uB 
Cam<*  1  R 
uH 

nrom  this  final  endoreemcnt  it  would  appear  that  a  Joint  oom- 
mittae  of  conference  on  the  differing  votes  of  the  two  houses  was 
aiyotnted,  according  to  leglalatlve  custom.  This  conference  seem- 
iD^  failed  to  effect  any  reconciliation,  and  it  is  probable  that  no 
torttMr  aetlaB  waa  taken  at  that  aesskm. 

9f  the  ikoam  the  legtslatura  met  in  May  1700,  eight  SUtes.  of 
which  New  BampdUrs  waa  the  sole  repreeentatlve  of  New  S^- 
Und,  had  rsOlled  the  first  10  amendmenta.  The  journal  of  the 
Ooaneettent  Bouse  of  Bepreeentatlvea  contains  the  following 
«Bliy  Sat  17  May  ITOO: 

''OMUred  that  Tueeday  aftsmoon  [18  Mayl  be  assigned  tear 
ntamiwIiH  the  amend  meats  to  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

The  aetlon  of  the  foUowlng  day  la  recorded  confusingly  in 


Turauant  to  the  Ordr  of  tha  day— took  Into  consideration  the 
amaadmenta  to  the  Coostttutlon  of  the  United  States.    Ratified 
byBUltlMadSd«thtth0th7th8th0th  10th  11th  A  lath 
amendmenta.    A  rejected  the  1st  A  ad  Amendment  * 
Later  In  the  day  la  found  the  entry: 

"Paaaed   bin  la  form  for  ratifying   certain   of  the  proposed 
tndmanta  to  tha  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
Ttie  original  document  on  which  the  ftrat  of  theee  two  motlona 

to  settle  the  dispart^  in  the  numbers  of 


tha  artldea  given  la  tha  Journal,  for  it  llsto  aa  pa  need  only 
aitldaa  III-2IL    On  thU  paper  is  found  the  aotatlon: 


"Tbm  Wyllys  family  hdd  thla  poet  from  1719  to  1810.  PuroaU. 
ap.elt..l«A 

•The  original  parchment^  uzMlated.  containing  tha  reeolutloo 
of  Oongrees  and  the  text  of  tha  amendments,  la  to  be  found 
(1987)  without  any  oovertng  letter,  la  the  ofl&oe  of  the  aeentary 
of  atau  la  Barttoid.  This  dooumeat  la  kapt  looaeiy  ia  a  aafa. 
totethar  with  a  aumbar  of  ^mralated  posers,  and  it  la  lmpo»> 
alhU  to  aign  to  It  aay  archival  xaf enaoa  «t  valve  In  locatlag  tt. 


iMssented  to.  in  the  upper  House 

"Tist  George  Wynys.  Secrety." 

Tlie  lower  hoxise  then  appointed  a  committee  of  two  membera. 
Major  Phelps  and  Captain  Swin.  "to  confer  with  such  Gentlemen 
aa  the  Govr  A  Coimcll  may  appoint  on  the  differing  Votea  of 
the  housM  on  this  Bill".  Roger  Newberry  was  apolnted  on  behalf 
of  the  upper  house,  but  apparently  this  committee  was  xmable 
to  resolve  its  difficulty,  for  we  find  that: 

"On  Report  of  the  Ccnntee  of  Conference  and  Reconsideration 
this  upper  House  do  adhere  to  their  first  Vote  on  the  bill."  * 

At  the  same  session  a  separate  bill  was  passed  in  the  upper 
hotise,  ratifying  all  twelve  of  the  proposed  amendments.  This 
proposal  was  defeated  in  the  house  of  representatives  on  May  21. 

1790,  and  after  the  usual  committee  had  reported  the  lower  house 
adhered  to  its  original  vote.* 

When  the  Connecticut  Legislature  assembled  for  Its  next  ses- 
sion, in  October  1790,  Rhode  Island  had  added  Its  ratification  of 
the  10  amendments.'  At  this  session  the  lower  house  rejected 
all  the  tmaendments  and  later  Joined  with  the  coimcll  in  voting 
to  postpone  further  consideration  to  the  session  of  May   1791.» 

It  appears  that  the  Coimectlcut  Legislature  never  considered 
ratifying  the  Bill  of  Rights  after  October  1790.  The  Journal  of 
the  house  of  representatives  for  the  May  and  October  sessions  of 
1791  contains  no  reference  to  such  dlscxisslon.  and  no  evidence 
of  any  kind  has  been  uncovered  to  Indicate  that  the  question  ever 
again  came  before  either  body  of  the  assembly.  As  the  10  amend- 
ments became  effective  with  Virginia's  ratification  in  December 

1791,  it   seems   unlikely  that   the   Connecticut   Legislature   took 
occasion  to  pass  Judgment  on  them  at  a  later  date. 

This,  then,  is  the  simple  statement  of  the  recorded  votes  of 
Connecticut  on  the  adoption  of  the  amendments.  Obvloxisly.  it 
provides  no  explanation  of  the  apathy  or  hostility  implicit  in  the 
failure  of  that  State  to  accept  those  measures. 

Nor  do  the  newspapers  of  the  period  provide  any  illtunination. 
A  careful  study  of  the  files  of  the  eight  leading  papers  of  the 
State  during  the  sessions  of  1789,  1790,  and  1791  brings  to  light 
but  one  reference  to  the  amendments  before  the  legislature.* 
The  Connecticut  papers  of  the  time  carried  little  news  of  the 
State  government  but  fairly  extensive  reports  from  the  Federal 
Capital.  News  from  the  State  capitals  was  largely  confined  to 
pre-sesslon  lists  of  the  members  and  to  post-session  lists  of  the 
statutes  enacted.  Nowhere  do  we  get  accounts  of  the  debates, 
and  only  rarely  discussion  of  the  issues.  Leading  citizens,  eager 
to  present  their  own  views  to  the  public,  occasionally  addressed 
pseudonymous  letters  to  the  papers,  but  after  1788  no  letter  relat- 
ing to  a  bill  of  rights  has  been  discovered.  Taking  the  press  as 
a  whole,  this  circumstance  would  seem  to  mirror  a  tone  of  apathy 
rather  than  hostUlty." 

For  an  explanation  of  Connecticut's  failure  to  ratify  the  amend- 
ments and  for  clear-cut  expressions  of  opinion  on  the  Issues  in- 
volved. It  is  necessary  to  study  the  attitude  of  Connecticut  toward 
the  (MTlglnal  Constitution,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  Connecticut 
Members  in  that  First  Congress  where  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  drafted. 

If  the  Constitution  was  offered  to  the  States  in  a  spirit  of  com- 
promise, its  draftsmen  were  yet  not  so  vain  as  to  believe  that  it 
would  be  accepted  without  cavil.  The  response  of  seven  of  the 
States  Justified  this  realistic  attitude.  Five  ratified  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  expressed  a  formal  request  tot  amendments;  two  others 
ratified,  but  minorities  In  each  of  them  asked  for  amendmenta  of 
one  kind  or  another.  In  Connecticut  the  Federalists  were  in  fuU 
control  and  they  pushed  acceptance  throvtgh  at  an  early  date.  The 
opposition  was  never  formidable  and  none  of  it  waa  occasioned  by 
the  absence  of  a  bill  of  rights." 

Before  the  First  Congress  assembled  in  1789  opposition  to  amend- 
ment, like  enthusiasm  for  it,  began  to  arise.  Roger  Sherman, 
doughty  Representative  of  Connecticut  in  all  the  important  inter- 
colonial conferences,  immediately  entered  the  fray.''     Sherman's 

•Connecticut  Stata  Archives  (Hartford)  Civil  Oflloers  lerlee, 
3/32,  no.  3. 

•Journal.  1790:  The  engrossed  resolution  is  found  In  Civil 
Ofllcers,  2/22,  4a-d.  The  Journal  for  the  years  1780-00 
and  January  1701,  inter  alia,  is  found  in  the  vault  of  the  secretary 
of  state  In  Hartford  (1937).  The  Joivnal  for  the  May  and  Octo- 
ber sessions.  1791.  is  in  the  state  archives,  in  the  State  library  at 
Hartford. 

^Ames.  H.  v..  The  proposed  amendmenta  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States     •     •     *,  Washington,   1897,  321. 

•Civil  Ofllcers,  2/22  5  a-b  and  Journal,  1790. 

•The  (Hartford)  Connecticut  Co\u-ant  of  Oct.  12,  1789.  printed 
the  text  of  the  proposed  amendments  without  comment. 

'•An  excellent  sketch  of  the  most  important  newspaper  in  this 
period  is  found  in  the  New  England  Qiuuterly.  m,  443-463.  the 
Ccmnecticut  Courant,  a  Representative  Newspaper  in  the  Eighteenth 
Centxiry,  by  K.  Wilder  Spaulding.  The  Courant  supported  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  but  opened  Ita  colunuis  to  the  anti- 
FederaUsto. 

"  Stelner.  B.  C.  Connecticut's  Ratification  of  the  FMeral  Consti- 
tution. Amer.  Antiquarian  Soc.,  Proceedings,  new  series.  XXV.  70- 
137.  ConnecUcut  was  the  fifth  State  to  ratify  the  Constitution; 
the  vote  was  128  to  40. 

"A  sympathetic  portrait  of  Sherman  is  found  in  the  article  by 
J.  P.  Boyd  In  the  New  Kngland  Quarterly,  V:  221-330,  April  1033. 


•mDortaaoe  la  <letermlnlng  the  sentlmento  of  bta  Stata  la  not  tobe 
uSiderestimated.  Not  only  had  he  signed  aU  the  dedaraUona  ftom 
the  Artidea  of  Asaodatlon  down,  but  he  had  hdd  numeroua  State 
offleea,  and  in  1784  had  been  choeen  first  mayor  of  Wsfw  Haven.  A 
i«»n  of  wealth,  he  waa  a  natural  ipokeaman  for  the  oonMrvattve 
group  that  ruled  the  State.  _,         ^  _^ 

As  early  as  December  1788  he  puhUshed  to  the  New  Haven  Gaaette 
two  letters  to  vrtilch  he  oppoeed  the  Immediate  adop^  of  Mnead- 
menta"  He  argned  first  that  the  Oonstltatlaa  ahoold  tm  gtwa  a 
fair  trial  and  that  the  need  for  amendment  could  be  dMthwU^^ 
only  by  experience.  Then  he  shifted  ground  and  Min*adtha*Jtto 
linme<flate  security  of  the  dvU  and  douMtlc  rl|^  **_S^J^5 
wUl  be  in  the  government  of  the  parttoular  Statea".  and  that  "It 
diould  not  be  expedient  to  admit  the  Federal  Govenimeatto 
int«fer«  with  than."  Of  the  freedom  of  the  preaa  he  •vowaa 
that  it  could  be  to  no  danger  because  It  was  "not  put  ^^BOa  JOm 
direction  trf  the  new  Federal  Government."  It  la  at  onoe  dear  that 
what  Sherman  feared  moat  waa  FMlaral  itmltatlon  on  ttie  i^pnaoa 
Legislature  of  Connecticut  aa  the  lastrument  of  tba  partlcalar 
stratum  of  aoclety  for  which  he  apoke.  ^_ 

At  the  first  aeesion  of  Oongrees  the  OoDXia(MeatMmM»€g 
the  House  of  Repreeentativea  adopted  a  tone  of  bosff^y  »>  the 
propoaal  to  l^orpoimta  a  hlU  of  flghta  Into  the  CkKMtttaMon. 
When  VlrKinla'a  wpUcation  waa  totroduoed  on  May  5,  1780.  Ben- 
^S  aSungtoS^^  that  it  be  taWed  untnauch  »Jto|e  sa 
two-ttilrds  of  the  Statea  ahould  have  preaented  dmllar  ntTiMta.^ 

A  month  later.  Sharman.  who  waa  at  every  atep  to  block  the 
oaaMeof  the  aiMndmenta.  asked  that  the  queatton  be  poetpoaed 
SnSl  Congreaa  had  completed  the  tatit  of  o?»g*^.  ^'f,??!?!?" 
ment.  On  this  occasion  he  aaid  briefly,  and  without  the  preeen- 
tatlon  of  evidence  to  support  hla  datan:  ^_^_  ^,. .     , 

"The  State  I  have  the  honor  to  come  trem  adopted  thla  ayscam 
by  a  very  great  miOortty.  becaaae  they  wldssd  for  the  Gofemment; 

but  they  dealred  ao  amendmenta"  «  ^^ 

He  took  the  stand  that  Congress  should  not  eoaoem  Ita^  wltt 

amendmenta  until  a  more  pronounced  demand  waa  made  fdt. 

Be  piofeeaed  to  believe  It  unMkdy  »»»?»_?^,5n«nS2^^J'!SH?2 
^Uifled  aa  ao  f ew  of  the  States  had  uiiysasnrt  a  deatze  for  thva.** 
lAter  as  It  bfffm™<>  dear  that  a  genuine  daaire  for  amendmenta 
mevailed.  Sherman  aasumed  the  even  leaa  tenable  ground  that 
Sr«Srtaooe  ooold  dictate  the  aeoeaetty  of  ammdmea^ 

Durli«  tha  middle  of  August  the  Booae  debated  Mid  <mfted 
the  text  of  tha  ameadmaita.  Shanaaa  waa  ever  la  the  heat  of 
the  argument,  vainly  trying  to  stem  the  flood  of  enthu^aam  for 
a  deSra^  of  cWl  r^.  Beneath  the  argument  that  the 
neoDle  were  aaeora  la  tbeae  righto  aad  henee  aeeded  ao  aaainmaoe, 
Seattemnted  to  ooneeal  hla  baalc  hostlltty  to  aay  orgaalc  law 
£tt V^Umit  C^Ms  or  the  State  leglslatuzea  to  the  un- 
trammeled  exerclae  of  their  day-to-teydeelwa^In^^^poatog  the 


amendment  guaranteetag  the  right  of  petttlon^  ^-~..  v. 

Bhennan  waa  Joined  by  aaother  OoaaetMcttt  atalwart.  SmmMi 
Wadsworth.>*  Fr"^«"«"  HuaUngton  aaaociated  hima^wlth  tha 
drive  against  the  rdlgious  tcderatkm  clause  to  the  fliat  ainend- 
ment.»  Sherman  oppoeed  the  constitutional  guaraateea^lnrt  the 
^Sterli«^fl5w5?to^eaoBUme.«^  FlnaUy.  be  obJ«^  to  toe 
tlrottMiSMlmentionoedtog  alt  realdual  power  to  the  Statea."  Be 
waa.  to  a  word,  a  ooomlete  Federalist,  but  hla  federation  waa  not 
enlightened  by  any  conception  of  the  functioa  of  organle  law  to 

preserving  dvfl  UberUea.  .    «.  .    ^  , » 

What  Is  one  to  ooadude  from  tlila  evldeaoeT  It  is  at  beat 
ambiguoua.  The  nuUn  pattern  of  society  and  thought  to  poat- 
Revolutlonary  Connecticut  la  dear.  One  would  expect  to  find 
hostility  toward  the  Jefferaonlan  conoepto  of  pencott  Ubarty 
and  that  expectation  is  confirmed  by  the  atateaaanto  of  Con- 
necticut Repreeentativea  to  Congress.  At  no  time  la  a  qrmpatheao 
voice  pubUdy  raised  to  the  aupport  of  the  propoeed  amendmenta. 
On  the  other  hand,  each  houae  of  the  Oonnectkmt  Legl^tare 
voted  for  thoae  10  amendmenta  but  dlsagreedover  «»  ™J«- 
They  could  not,  however,  agree  leglalattvely.  Thla  la  admittedly 
a  surnrlatag  eboumataaoe,  but  ana  la  fdroad  to  ooadude  to^ 
ulUmatdy/i4>athy  prevailed  and  that  the  laaoe  over  the  BlU  of 
Rlghta  waa  aUowed  to  become  obacnred  by  the  iRdevaat  con- 
troversy over  the  other  two  propoaala.  Otherwiaa  Oonaeetleut 
would  have  acted  as  other  Statea  did  to  ratifying  thoaa  par- 
ticular measurea  of  which  aha  approved  and  to  wtthhnirtlng  oon^ 
aent  to  the  otbera.  , 


Contribatioiis  to  Dcnocratk  Natioaal  Committoe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OP  NKW  HAMPSHIBX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thurtday,  Augwt  S  {levUkUive  daw  of  Thundag,  Jitiw  U). 

ABTIOLB  7BOM  THE  WASHINOTON  POCT 


•■Vted,  P.  L..  fteaya  on  the  Oonatltntlon  of  the  uatted  Statea, 
Brooklyn.  1808.  381-841.  The  Sherman  aaaaya  wwa  signed  "A 
Cltlaen  of  If  ew  Haven."  ^ ,  ^^ 

^*  Galea,  J.,  The  Debates  and  proceedlnga  to  the  Oongreaa  of  the 
United  Statea  •  •  «.  I.  361.  Baralaafter  refenad  to  daiply 
aa  Galea. 

*•  Galea,  op.  dt..  444  Cf .  Madison's  letter  to  Baadolph.  Apr.  13. 
1780.  "Connecticut  is  least  inclined,  though  I  presume  not  to- 
flexlbly  oppoeed,  to  a  moderate  revlaton.**  Madlaon'a  WMttofi, 
Bunt  edition.  1004.  V.  840. 

••Galea,  op.  dt..  406. 

"Ibid..  880.  July  31,  1780.  _        _     ^_^ 

•Wadnrorth  was  a  eonalBtent  Fsderalkit  fkom  tlM  flrn. 

>  Galea,  op.  dt,  787-788. 

•Ibid..  781. 

•IMd.,  790. 


Mr.  BRIDOES.  Mr.  President,  I  ftsk  unanJmoas  eoosent 
to  bAve  printed  In  the  Bmcoko  an  article  published  in  the 
Washington  Port  of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcobo,  as  follows: 

ji.ftmnmA'rm  Qor  OlBjOOO  OT  Mam  Facsita  IwquiaT— Ban.  Bssa  Sava 
"nor  CouLa  B&vs  Solo  Ezx  Soap  Waarraa 
Tba  smning  head  of  America's  largest  raUwar  system  teW»  ■«- 
ate  toveetlgattog  ooBunlttee  yeaterday  that  1m  V^^^lBfiOOnit 
Democvatle  Balftif***  oonventtoa  booka  aad  wooM  hava  "taaaa 
aoap  wranpera  If  they  had  offered  them  to  ma.** 

Robert  B.  Young,  who  rsoently  bought  control  of  the  »jOOO-«0» 
Van  n— iiniiiiii  network,  aaid  two  aollcttora  oallad  oa  him  this 
ainlng.  wben  two  of  the  system'a  hflldlag  eempanka 
fire  at  Waahtogtoa. 

Be  said  he  paid  thant  810,000  aad  later  OO/KM  mora 
they  wereat  aatlsfled." 

jUAnowladglag  that  he  waa  expaettag  "an  tovMatton*  to  . . 
betoca  the  liniwlliailiii  oommlttea  ahoot  that  ttma.  Tome  to« 
aiatad  that  hla  oootrUmtlona  had  "ao  ooaaocUon"  with  hla  rala- 
tionshlpe  to  Federal  agendea. 

Ihe  aoUdtore    one  of  whom  he  named  aa  N.  M.  Lldithlai^- 
wanted  dosiattons  from  Alleghany  and  Gheaaj 
the  Van  Swerii«sn  ayatam'a   chief   holdlac 
testified. 

"They  alao  wanted  BMnethlng  from  Pathe  and  an  my  c/Sbm  far 
tereats".  he  said,  addtog: 
"I  refoaed  to  give  It  to  them."  ..    ... 

Be  lapeatedly  dedared  that  the  eootrlhvtlaas  wcf«  '%uUi«ly 
personal".  »»>d  that  there  waa  no  quastiaa  of  tofrlngeaieat  of  the 
OocTupt  PraeUees  Act.  Be  conceded,  however,  to  reqwnaa  to  quea- 
flfBit  that  the  time  of  the  donation  waa  "unfortunate." 

Senator  Wnitto.  Daaioarat.  Montana,  told  Young,  who  r>o«^ 
bought  control  of  the  Van  Swerlngen  system,  "tha  chaap,  crooked 
tactlca  whldi  have  been  uaed  by  the  old  AUeghaay  crowd"  must 
be  halted.  "If  you  waat  people  to  have  any  coaftdmoe  to  yoo.* 
Youag  pnsalsed  that  "If  w«  find  anyone  who  haa  a  had  a 
ha  certainly  wlU  be  r^lacad." 


_    J.  Moifa,  of 

reorganlaatloa  of  tba 


w  $«a.aae 

Wb>bjb'»  warning  oanM  after  8.  J.  Kairiaa, 
bad  aocaeed  an  Alleghany  employee,  B. 

^^Tn«W'>  tacaca"  to  promoting  a  1934 ^_ 

aany.    Young  waa  not  then  aaaodated  wltti  the  firm 

Before  Kaplan  made  hla  statement.  Young  bad  teattflad 
trltoated  815XMM  to  the  Demoeratlfl  Natlooal  Oommlttea 
out  of  my  own  peraooal  funda."    The  donation,  be  aaid, 
oonnecUoQ"  wltb  bostoeaa  be  bad  pausing  bef ora  aeren 


bad  "no 


whldi  MoKfa  related  bow  be  had  obtalaad  a  llat  of 
boldera  from  tba  laveators  BuMuomlo  Sarvloa,  Inc.  of 
"They  Blade  bm  promise  we  would  not  dtvtdge  the 
tofonaataom."  The  meaio  read,  "undar  no  dvr 
tell  tbelr  dienta  where  we  seemed  namea,  eto. 


fraaa  ADaghaay  fllaa,  la 


of  thla 
are  we  to 


Young  remarkad  that  be  did  not  aae  queatloaabto 
the  memocaadnai,  and  asked  that  Morf a  be  bean 
condemned.' 


beard  "baCora  be  M 


"Wen.  the  toveatoaeat  bonae  evldeatty  tbooght  that 
_j»  wrong",  Wa«taa  replied,  "beeauaa  tbey  made  btaa  p 
to  dltrVff*^  where  be  got  the  namea" 

"Well.  I  dldnt  want  to  fire  anybody  ttn  I  waa  mora  CamUar  vlttt 
the  altuatlon."  Young,  who  awinlrBd  eootrd  of  tbeaprtam  oOly  a 
few  montba  ago.  anawetad  when  Wbikm  aaked  wbj  Ibe  old 
bad  baea  retatoed. 

Young  aaid  be  bad  dlacosaad  tba 
Tbdnaa  Lamoat.  a  partner  of  J.  P.  Morgan  *  Oo, 

"We  fdt  wa  iMdltargaa^  taett  apprvvaJ".  tba  Maw 
aaid.  irrr*"*"*"g  that  be  lioped"  f"  -— — —  •—-•-— 
adviM  tta  cUanta  to  partldpato  la 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN    ' 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thto-Bdajf,  August  5, 19317 

Ifr.  DIRKSEN.  liir.  Speaker,  housing  la  much  like  Marie 
Twain's  observatiODs  about  the  weather.  Much  has  been 
said  about  it  but  very  little  has  been  done.  For  5  years  we 
have  been  regaled  with  pontiflcial  statements  about  unem- 
ployment in  the  construction  industry  and  about  the  number 
of  people  who  are  iU-houaed,  and  about  the  only  thing  we 
have  to  show  for  these  years  of  effort  and  expenditures  are 
a  quantity  of  large-scale  housing  projects  that  lock  like 
Harvard  dormitories  and  are  running  in  the  red;  a  number 
of  deplorable  undertakings  like  Oreenbelt.  Md.,  where 
homes  costing  the  taxpayer  $14,000  each  now  have  been  built 
for  people  in  the  $1,200  to  $2,000  income  bracket,  and  a 
number  of  fnApinvAWti  subeisteoce  homesteads  like  those  at 
Recdsville,  W.  Va..  ^rbkh  were  built  many  mUes  from  no- 
where and  on  wbidti  oar  losses  already  run  in  excess  of 
$3,000  each.  It  is  about  time  for  some  vigor,  common  sense, 
andactlOD  in  the  housing  field. 

It  requires  no  elaborate  argument  to  set  forth  the  housing 
proidem  in  this  country.  Perhaps  one  of  our  past  difficulties 
has  been  that  there  has  been  so  much  argument,  so  many 
figures,  and  so  many  theories  that  CoDgress  and  everybody 
else  has  been  bewildered  thereby.  One  look  at  the  construe- 
tioo  index  in  the  monthly  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  is  con- 
vincing enough-that  there  is  and  has  been  a  serious  lag  in 
oouBtructlon.  There  has  been  steady  recovery  in  many 
Adds,  but  in  the  field  of  housing,  and  especially  in  the  field 
of  residential  construction,  we  are  stQl  deep  in  the  woods. 
This  lag  means  that  we  have  not  been  and  are  not  building 
ms  much  housing  as  Is  needed.  Mow.  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  why.  It  may  be  cost  ct  building  materials.  It  may 
be  the  cost  of  skilled  labor.  It  may  be  lack  of  funds  with 
which  to  rent  or  purchase.  It  may  be  all  of  these.  But 
the  essential  fact  is  that  we  are  not  building  housing  units. 

In  addition  to  ttiat  fact,  examine  the  progress  of  donoU- 
tlOQ  in  diffoent  parts  of  the  country.  CSiicago,  Cleveland. 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia  take  no  little  pride  in  the  neat- 
ness and  dispatch  with  which  they  have  demolished  thou- 
sands of  unsafe  and  insanitary  buildings.  Many  of  them 
were  occupied.  There  were  few  replacements,  and  the  net 
result  is  that  we  have  added  to  the  housing  shortage  by  our 
demoUtiim  programs. 

Finally,  give  thought  to  the  fact  that  back  in  1932.  when 
the  lag  in  construction  became  pnmounced.  people  were  still 
getting  married,  people  were  still  rearing  families,  and  our 
popwlattcm  continued  to  grow.  What  more  is  needed  to 
wstaWlsh  the  fact  that  we  are  in  need  of  a  large  number  of 
boosing  units  to  meet  the  demands  of  today  and  provide  for 
«  margin  of  qcanctea  that  will  help  to  stabilize  rents  and 
Ite^  them  from  moving  toward  the  sky?  We  may  need  a 
million  units  or  10,000,000  units.  The  number  is  specula- 
tive. I  am  content  vrith  the  indisputable  fact  that  there 
Is  a  great  need  for  housing. 

Bow  shaU  we  approach  this  problem?  In  our  approach  let 
us  discard  and  forget  a  lot  of  talk  about  comparisons  with 
Great  Britain.  Sweden,  and  other  countries  in  the  housing 
flfll^  We  have  a  penchant  for  meaauring  our  own  neglect 
tn  tho  housing  field  by  the  housing  accomidishments  in  other 
countriea.  Their  problems  are  quite  different.  They  do  not 
operate  under  a  Federal  Constitution  containing  a  due 
proeev  dauae.  nor  are  they  bothered  with  the  question  of 
divided  soveralgnty  between  State  and  Federal  Governments. 
Itaey  can  do  many  things  IsgaQy  which  we  cannot  do,  and  so 
let  us  forget  about  them  for  a  Ut  and  attack  this  matter 
with  common  sense  and  Yankee  vigor. 

IM  us  dispose  of  two  general  objections  first:  One  is  that 
boosing  wlU  coat  money.   Certainly  tt  wiU.   So  do  battte- 


tfhips,  schools,  highways,  post  offices,  and  other  things  In 
which  we  are  interested.  You  cannot  build  bouses  out  of 
wind  and  water.  It  takes  money  for  labor  and  materials. 
Of  course,  tf  anyone  is  opposed  to  the  Federal  Government 
inftH"g  a  sane  and  common-sense  venture  in  the  housing 
field,  these  observations  will  be  lost  on  his  unregenerate  spirit. 

The  second  goieral  objection  is  that  it  puts  the  Govern- 
ment in  business.  That  would  be  a  substantial  objection 
if  such  were  the  case.  But  a  housing  program  can  be  de- 
veloped that  will  not  throttle  or  curb  private  competition 
and  which  is  intended  only  to  assist  in  the  construction 
of  housing.  To  say  that  this  objective  cannot  be  worked 
out  would  be  to  confess  our  own  Inability  to  cope  with  this 
problem.   I  for  one  believe  it  can  be  done. 

What  should  be  the  test  of  good  housing  practice  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government?  Let  me  point  out  some 
that  have  occiured  to  me  while  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the  House  and  giving 
this  matter  special  study. 

First.  A  housing  program  should  buUd  houses  and  housing 
xmits.  That  sounds  silly  at  first  blush.  But  it  is  not  so 
siUy.  Take  a  look  at  the  record.  For  5  years  we  have  been 
fooling  around  with  bousing,  and  after  immense  expendi- 
tures running  into  hundreds  of  millions  we  have  not  built 
oiough  units  to  house  the  residents  of  a  city  like  Peoria. 
If  we  are  going  to  have  a  housing  program,  let  it  be  a 
liberal  program,  administered  vigorously  and  intelligently,  so 
that  it  will  achieve  results. 

Secfxid.  Every  dollar  of  money  expended  should  be  made  to 
do  the  maximum  amount  of  good.  Two  alternatives  face 
us  at  this  point.  We  can  dip  into  the  Federal  sock  and 
make  capital  grants  and  charge  the  whole  business  off  as 
so(m  as  the  housing  is  finished  or  we  can  make  imiform 
installment  grants  over  a  p^od  of  time.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  $50,000,000  a  year  expended  in  the  form  of  rent 
subsidies  over  a  period  of  4  years  under  the  Wagner-Steagall 
housing  bill  will  build  12  times  as  many  housing  units  as  if 
you  took  $600,000,000  as  suggested  by  the  so-called  Treasury 
plan  and  made  capital  grants  on  completion  of  different 
housing  projects.  I  believe  that  is  true.  Under  a  scheme 
of  capital  grants,  you  are  charging  off  the  whole  business  at 
once.  This  would  be  all  right  in  the  case  of  post  offices. 
Government  buildings,  and  similar  projects  which  have  no 
commercial  value.  But  in  the  case  of  housing,  you  are  deal- 
ing with  commercial  values  and  commercial  uses  so  why 
write  off  In  one  lump  sum  at  the  beginning  what  can  well 
be  amortized  over  a  long  period  of  time?  I  favor  rent  sub- 
sidies, paid  over  a  period  of  time  under  a  contract  which 
guarantees  their  payment.  This  will  mean  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  every  dollar  appropriated  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

In  this  connection,  the  6  years  of  experience  of  the  Julius 
Rosenwald  Foundation,  of  Chicago,  is  both  timely  and  inter- 
esting. In  determining  just  how  far  private  capital  can 
go  tn  the  housing  field  in  meeting  the  needs,  it  makes  this 
observation  on  the  building  and  operating  of  a  private- 
housing  project: 

with  the  utmost  economy  in  every  detail  of  the  project.  It  has 
been  impossible,  on  a  business  basis,  to  fix  rents  low  enough  to 
reach  low-lnccme  families.  The  oencluslon  from  our  experience 
Is  that  housing  In  the  low-Income  field  is  noncompetitive  with 
private  ci^ltal.  It  is  evidently  necessary  that  public  agencies  be 
responsible  where  private  ci^ltal  cannot  operate  even  at  a  llxnlted 
retxim. 

Third.  Such  a  program  should  not  be  amortized  over  too 
long  a  period  of  time.  The  Wagner-Steagall  bill  suggests 
60  srears.  Would  that  be  wise?  Figure  back  60  years  and 
it  takes  you  into  the  era  when  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  was 
President,  when  Sitting  Bull's  warriors  were  massacring 
Custer's  forces  on  the  Little  Big  Horn,  and  when  the  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  were  just  being  developed.  Think 
how  different  houses  were  then  fron  what  they  aXt  now. 
No  bathrooms,  no  electric  heat,  no  oil  burners,  no  electric 
lights  and  gas,  no  tiled  fioors,  no  hardwood,  no  built-in 
kitchen  cabinets,  no  air  conditioning,  no  electric  refrigeration. 
All  these  and  a  multitude  of  other  things  have  come  in  60 
years.   Is  it  not  reasonable  to  assume  that  in  the  next  60 
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years,  as  much  If  not  greater  progress  will  be  made  In 
housiiig  improvements  and.  if  so,  would  not  the  houses  to 
be  built  now  under  a  housing  program  be  hopelessly  out- 
moded and  outdated  before  the  amortization  period  had 
run?  Then,  too,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  is  a  fiuid 
age  and  the  mobihty  of  population  is  greater  than  ever 
before.  Witness  the  trailer  movement  in  the  country  today. 
I  am  no  patriarchal  prophet  but  it  is  apparent  that  it  may 
influence  housing  standards  and  tendencies  in  the  future. 
I  believe,  therefore,  that  a  2C-year  amortization  period  and 
perhaps  30  years  at  the  outside  would  be  long  enough. 

Fourth.  A  housing  program  should  be  limited  to  families 
in  the  low-income  group  whose  financial  distress  is  such  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  build  or  rent  adequate,  safe,  and  sani- 
tary housing  facilities.    This  group  should  be  carefully  and 
speciflcally  defined.    It  is  not  the  business  or  the  function 
of  the  Government  to  assist  in  housing  those  who  can  house 
themselves.    Here,  again,  we  can  draw  on  experience.    In 
the  case  of  the  Hillside  Apartments,  in  New  York,  an  ex- 
amination discloses  that  only  68  out  of  the  1,219  families 
who  derive  the  benefit  of  this  project  had  incwnes  under 
$1,500.    In  other  words,  95  percent  of  the  occupancy  is  de- 
voted to  families  whose  incomes  were  above  the  average  of 
1929.    The  Wagner-Steagall  bill  seeks  to  meet  this  by  stat- 
ing that  low-cost  housing  shall  be  available  solely  for  fami- 
lies whose  net  income  does  not  exceed  five  times  the  rentaL 
Rental  would  include  the  cost  of  light,  heat,  watCT.  and  cook- 
ing fuel.    Let  us  figure  it  out  in  a  common-sense  way:  Sup- 
pose that  the  rent  was  $20  a  month;  light.  $2;  heat,  $8;  water, 
$1;  and  cooking  fuel.  $2.    That  is  a  rather  moderate  basis. 
The  total  would  be  $33  a  month.    Multiplied  by  12,  it  would 
be  $396  a  year.    Now  multiply  that  by  5,  and  in  the  case 
of  families  with  three  or  more  minor  dependents  multiply 
it  by  6.    In  the  first  case  It  would  be  $1,980  and  in  the 
second  case  it  would  be  $2,376.    That  means  that  a  two- 
person  family  or  a  family  with  less  than  three  dependents 
could  have  an  income  of  $1,980  a  year,  and  a  fanuly  with 
three  minor  dependents  could  have  an  income  of  $2,376  a 
year  and  still  be  eligible  for  a  low-cost  house  which  was  built 
with  Federal  assistance.    On  such  a  basis  90  percent  of  all 
the  families  in  the  coimtry  would  be  eligible.    I  am  sure 
that  this  would  impose  a  burden  upon  the  taxpayers  and 
would  be  the  loosest  kind  of  practice.    Low-income  families 
should  be  very  specifically  defined.    The  President  has  often 
said  that  one-third  of  the  families  of  the  country  are  ill- 
housed.    Very  well,  then  insert  a  definition  in  the  bill  to 
embrace  this  one-third.    Otherwise  the  Treasury  would  not 
be  capacious  enough  to  carrj^  out  a  housing  program. 

Fifth.  A  housing  program  should  be  administered  through 
local  authorities.  Congress  should  not  make  it  possible  for 
a  Federal  housing  authority  to  force  a  housing  iH-oject  upon 
a  city  or  town.  If  there  are  to  be  local  housing  authorities, 
well  and  good,  but  let  them  be  responsible  to  the  city  fathers 
In  a  city  or  town.  The  elected  officials  of  «  municipality 
are  responsible  and  responsive  to  the  pe(Y>le,  and  if  there 
is  need  and  demand  for  a  housing  project  the  thing  will 
crystallize  and  develop  eno'ogh  pressure  to  engage  the  in- 
terest of  t^ose  who  guide  the  affairs  of  our  municipalities. 
Sixth.  There  should  be  a  solemn  guaranty  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government,  reduced  to  writing,  which  will 
give  assurance  that  when  a  housing  project  is  undertaken 
the  Government  will  continue  to  make  payment  of  the 
annual  grants. 

Seventh.  Housing  must  be  built  at  a  reasonaUe  cost,  free 
from  frills  and  f ripperty.  Housing  units  should  be  substan- 
tial, complete,  and  comfortable  but  devoid  of  such  orna- 
mentation and  embellishment  as  will  make  the  cost  inro- 
hibitive.  After  all.  the  object  of  a  housing  program  is  to 
provide  safe,  sanitary  housing,  and  to  provide  employment. 
These  objectives  must  be  accompUahed  without  waste  or 
extravagance  if  the  taxpayer's  dollar  is  intended  to  do  a 
dollar's  worth  of  good. 

Eighth.  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  permitting  the  ccmstruc- 
tion  of  demonstration  projects  as  now  provided  in  the  bilL 
There  is  such  a  hire  to  iday  with  puUlc  monej.     In  every 
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person,  young  or  old.  rich  or  poor,  is  that  creative  Instinct. 
Given  a  goierous  amoimt  of  public  fxmds.  there  Is  that 
irresistible  urge  to  build  something  nice  and  up  to  the 
minute,  knowing  that  it  can  be  sokl  to  the  public  op  to 
some  local  authority.  In  the  light  of  private  research  in 
the  field  of  building  materials  and  construction  methods, 
It^  is  scarcely  necessary  to  authorise  the  construction  of 
demonstration  projects,  even  when  hedged  about  by  safe- 
guards. Demonstration  projects  are  scarcely  necessary 
and  will  perhaps  serve  to  become  focal  points  for  subse- 
quent criticism.  I  suggest  that  the  housing  program  be 
streamlined  by  omitting  authority  to  construct  such  projects. 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  the  subject,  but  this  will 
serve  to  indicate  what,  hi  my  judgment,  should  be  the  fun- 
damental housing  pattern.  The  time  for  action  has  ar- 
rived. I  trust  the  Congress  will  legislate  a  safe  and  sane 
housing  program  that  will  actually  effect  the  building  of 
houses. 

Three  times  a  proposed  housing  bill  has  been  lost  in  the 
last  days  of  the  sessions.  In  the  last  week  of  the  second 
session  of  the  Seventy-foiuth  Congress,  the  Wagner  bill 
was  laid  in  the  lap  of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  At  that  time  I  proposed  a  large  number  of 
amendments,  which  were  inserted  in  the  bill,  but  the  meas- 
ure was  finally  laid  on  the  table  because  time  did  not  per- 
mit hearings.  Now,  we  are  once  more  within  the  shadow 
of  adjournment.  Hearings  are  now  being  held  by  the  House 
committee.  I  am  as  anxious  for  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress as  any  Member,  but  I  trust  that  before  finis  is  written 
to  this  session  a  housing  bill  will  have  been  enacted. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  H.  LARRABEE 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  S,  1937 


REPORT  OF  BUKVgy  BT  O.  STEWART  PBTERSOW,  U.   A. 

Mr.  umRABEE.  BCr.  Speaker,  under, the  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
survey  made  by  C.  Stewart  Peterson,  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  the 
status  of  correctional  educaUon  in  the  United  States: 

Reformatorlea  have  failed  In  five  States,  according  to  the  «m- 
clusions  arrived  at  aa  a  result  of  a  research  study  of  flye  States 
by  the  ChUdien'B  Bureau.  United  States  Department  of  Iftoor. 

I  thereupon  began  a  research  survey  of  the  present  status  of 
education  In  the  penal  and  correctional  Institutions  of  the  United 
States.  I  set  out  to  learn  If  this  work  U  under  the  State  de- 
nartments  of  educaUoa:  If  the  teachers  are  certified;  if  regular 
courses  are  prescribed  and  required:  and  what  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  field  of  education. 

The  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor  madea 
study  of  the  recotds  of  033  boys  5  years  after  their  dlMliarge  fwm 
refoiiatorles  to  New  Jersey.  New  York.  ^<^^^  <^^^!^/^ 
Ohio.  The  study  revealed  that  68  percent  had  fafled  wottrely.  or 
neariy  so.  to  adjust  themselves  to  their  environment.  The  prob- 
lem of  unemployment  of  youth  had  proven  Insurmountable  to 
them.  This  record  concluded  that  the  homes  of  these  unfortu- 
nates must  be  rehabilitated.  

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  findings  of  my  Ttmtrcn 
survey  as  found  to  the  reports  of  correctional  and  penal  tnstttu* 
tlons  State  departments  of  education,  and  SUte  wtifare  depart- 
ment, and  throtigh  direct  assistance  from  the  State  educatloa 
and  welfare  departments:  

The  corrective  schools  of  AlalMma  are  not  administered  by  tbm 
SUte  board  of  education.  Each  such  school  Is  under  a  s^arata 
board  apoototed  by  the  Governor  and  confirmed  by  the  State  senate. 
Both  ^  Oovemor  and  the  State  supertotendent  of  adacatlaa  ai* 
ez-aOdo  membets  of  each  board.  

The  board  of  tnistess  of  each  institutlan  prsaolbss  ttM  coium 
of  study  offered  and  the  quallflcatkma  of  tb*  teacben  co^ilafad. 
The  teachers  may  or  may  not  be  required  to  be  oertUloatod. 

The  director  of  education.  CaUf  orala  State  pnsoKi.  at  Saa  Qosntta, 
according  to  bto  report,  is  most  fortunate  in  bavlag  %bm  tarn 
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itholaaCle  tetiwt  cf  the  State  wvartatendont  off 
public 

Tb*  BUtebowtf  of  Tocattecnl  edocatkm  in  tta«  Btate  of  Oolanido 
dOM  ttot  mparnM  nor  ratmbuxM  wtth  8tat»  sad  l^edval  tnndi 
tOBtracton  In  panal  taistttuttcnu  wMhln  this  State. 

TtM  Oolormdo  State  Industzlal  Sebool.  OcOdcn.  Odo.,  does  main- 
tain a  rcKulair  program  at  vocatloDal  educatkm  at  this  InatHutton. 

Tbe  departmott  of  edoeatam.  State  of  CteaMotteat»  at  tbe  present 
tteae  doca  not  earttfleate  or  rognlre  certHlrattnn  of  Uacheiii  employed 
ta  tike  ipedal  State  tnsUtatlana.  cuch  as  prisons,  icformatorlss,  and 
the  like.  Howerer,  this  department  Is  wUUng.  upon  the  request  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  institution,  to  dMck  vp  on  the  qualU- 
catloms  of  the  tsttehers  and  avttHeate  the  same. 

Some  of  ttie  Institutions  have  already  made  such  a  reqtiest,  nota- 
bly the  OOnnacttoxt  Sdiool  tor  Boys,  at  lisrlden.  and  Long  Lane 
Item  for  Women,  a  similar  UisUtuUon  for  girls  at  Iflddletown. 

R  la  not  tmlllBdy  that  at  soaae  totars  date  the  d^artment  of 
edoeatlOB  may  be  called  vipan  to  render  this  sarrlee  tar  similar 
tastitatlons  of  like  nature. 

Tte  nfocmatery  educatton  In  tbm  State  of  IMaware  Is  not  regu- 
lated by  tbe  department  of  pnbUe  Inatraetlon.  It  also  does  not 
im»f|  tha  tMfBbsra  or  set  up  any  Bourses  of  study. 

Tbe  Department  of  Public  Xnstruetlan  of  the  State  of  Florida 
hM^no  direct  oonneetkm  with  prlean  and  reformatory  educatUm. 
iMBTtmeBt  of  edneatlan  la  Uabo  Is  expected  to  prepare 
of  study  fcr  the  Inmatee  of  the  Stete  penitentiary  at  the 
of  the  State  prleon  board. 

The  o«Iy  educational  program  that  taae  been  conducted  thus 
tag  ta^ffcls  Institution  has  been  throng  the  emergency  education 
edkleh  have  been  eonducted  here  during  tbe  past  8  years, 
are  not  required  to  be  eertifled  to  teach  this 
Ibe  department  of  education  is  ofTsilng  ooursos  for  the 
penitentiary  In  auto  merhanlrs.  Dlssel-englne  repairing. 
'  *"t"«*«,  aodal  science,  and  a  variety  of  other  couraes 
la-eehool  or  hlgb-eehocd  level. 

The  Deparimspt  of  Sdiieatlon  of  the  State  of  Indiana  oaa  gtre 
ao  InftifMithm  regrfllni  prison  and  reformatory  education. 

Tbe  educational  work  carried  cm  In  the  penal  Institutions  of 
ttks  State  of  Fsnsee  Is  not  an  organlaed  equlTalent  of  the  work 
la  the  puldic  schools  of  this  State.  This  work  Is  not  under  the 
eupei  ilsluM  of  the  State  department  of  education  and.  theref<»«. 
this  department  is  unabto  to  ^re  any  very  definite  information 
regarding  the  work.  As  the  watk  Is  not  organlaed  and  under 
the  supttTlaion  of  the  State  board  of  education,  teat  hers  In  these 
sdiools  are  not  required  to  hold  teachers'  eertlflcatee. 

Teachers  la  prison  schools  of  tbe  State  of  Kentudcy  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  certified.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  largely  In- 
nate teachers. 

Tbe  State  of  Louisiana  siqiporte  a  ref onn  school  for  boys  in 
the  city  of  Monroe. 

This  Stete  maintains  also  a  rafonm  schodi  for  girls  near  the 
city  of  Aleaaadrla. 

A  great  deal  of  Instraetlon  of  Tsrlous  kinds  Is  offered  the 
eoBvlcta  In  the  Stete  penitentiary. 

Prleon  and  reformatory  education  in  the  State  of  Maine  Is  not 
handled  by  the  regular  department  of  education  in  this  State. 
Wmtit  State  tnatttotloo  Is  antborised  by  law  to  make  tta  own 
Mgulatlons  rotative  to  educational  work  offered  In  any  of  theee 


to  eotptoy 


TlM 


aRhoois  Scr  boya  aad  girls  are  not  required  by  law 
oertlflad  teachers.    Bowever.-the  chief  officers  of  theee 
tastttottons  coopeiate  ytrj  wen  with  this  department  and 
If  Um  teat  tmm  years  have  taslsteft  npoti  the  emjrioyment  of 
•MB  thnogb  aot  compelled  by  taw  to  do  sa 
Marytaad  Department  of  Sducatlon  has  no  Jurlsdlctian  over 
ia  the  prlBoa  and  reformatory  schools  of  the  State. 
iBpartment  at  education  of  the  State  cf  Msssa- 
aot,  hf  taw.  regulate  the  teartiing  in  the  prisons 
Tltey  are  very  oooperstive  and  willing  to  make 
MBMver  the  department  of  oomctlon  asks  for  help. 
doea  act  provlte  for  the  dfvMon  of  university  exten- 
tta  dUMrtmeat  of  education,  to  supply  individual  prls- 
I  fkae  cf  charge, 
la  peaal  lastttattoas  la  ttUa  State  are  required  to 


of  tills  State. 


una 


State  cf  Mlfthlgaa  m^twt^tp 

althmigh  theee  programs  are 

^,.      ,  tied  HP  wtth  the  d^artmeat  of  pobUc  Instructlan. 
d^Miliuent  ttfOM  oetttflcatee  of  achievement  for  one  cf  the 

*  probabfy  win  for  othaa  la  the  near  future. 

f  very  often  tmaatea.  although  the  head  of  the 

aeertiflcated  teaohar. 

of  msslSBlppI  the  eiqMrlatatdente 

of  the  edncatlonal  iraik  la  theas  lastttutlons. 

school  yar  tha  Dqiartmwtt  of  Public  Sdbools 
Bonrl  was  hMCramental  la  sattlBg  tqi 
la  the  atita  ladiMtclal  Bone  aad  the 


type  of  work  Is  offfeted  to  what  la  offered  la  the  rega- 

edaooto  wtth  this  eoBeeptkm— they  go  further  in  vo- 

-atkm.    la  the  girls'  saoQl.  tiemiiiisfi^  and  ~ 


inustatte  vrtkat  they  are  doing. 

seaia  q[naTtflcBt1ons  as  tMchew  la 


araet  have  the 

Is  out  State. 

_  _       of  taltauMUiuif  iBstttatJoBs  la  the  State  of 

an  la  dMiae  of  the  adaoafttaBal  wane  la  these  laattttt- 


The  Stete  Institutions  in  New  Hampshire  carry  on  their  own 
educational  program  but  with  friendly  cooperation  and  suggestion 
trota  the  State  Departoient.  There  are  no  legal  requlremente  with 
reepect  to  such  instruction. 

The  Stete  department  of  edxicatlon  In  New  Ifexloo  doee  not 
regulate  Instruction  In  the  prlaons  and  refarmatory  institutions 
of  this  Stete.  However,  the  State  department  suppllee  free  text- 
books in  such  subjects  as  are  furnished  free  to  tbe  public  schools. 

In  North  Dakota  the  State  prison  Is  located  at  Bismarck,  and 
the  reformatory,  or  wliat  Lb  called  State  training  school  for  delin- 
quent boys  and  girls,  Is  located  at  Mandan  across  the  river  B  milee 
away.  There  Is  some  adult  education  given  at  the  State  prison, 
but  it  is  not  under  the  direction  of  this  department.  The  train- 
ing school  at  Mandan  conducts  a  regular  grade  and  high  school 
using  the  Stete  coiirse  of  study  prepared  by  this  department  and 
f^ian  taking  examinations  prepared  here.  The  teachers  are  re- 
quired to  have  certificates  the  same  as  other  public-echool  teachers 
and.  In  that  way.  it  is  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  

The  prisons  and  reformatories  In  Ohio  are  under  the  supervision 
of  the  welfare  department;  however,  the  Boys  Indiistrlal  SttuxA  at 
Lancaster.  Ohio,  has  a  Jvinior  high  school  organized,  and  In  general 
the  teachers  for  this  school  meet  the  same  requliements  for  cer- 
tification as  other  Junior  high  school  teachers.  However,  there 
are  provisions  which  permit  special  certificates  to  be  Issued  for 
the  Boys  Industrial  8cho(^.  and  also  for  the  Mansfield  Beformar 

tory  SchooL 

The  department  of  public  Instruction,  Stete  of  Oklahoma,  baa 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  educational  work  in  the  penal  in- 
stitutions in  the  Stete.  They  have  been  called  upon  recently  f<w 
suggestions  with  reference  to  the  program,  and  one  member  of  the 
staff  has  been  a  member  of  an  unotDclal  committee  on  prison  edu- 
cation. However,  this  committee  has  not  met  recently,  and  no  in- 
formations were  given  what  fut\ire  {dans  have  been  made  to  con- 
tinue the  work  of  the  committee. 

At  the  present  time  the  department  of  education,  Stete  of 
Oregon,  does  not  conduct  an  education  program  in  the  Stete 
prison,  with  the  exception  of  certain  emergency  adult  education 
teachers  iwld  from  Federal  funds  who  have  worked  frtxn  time  to 
time  at  the  Stete  prison  in  Salem.  Legally  the  department  does 
not  have  authority  over  the  education  programs  at  the  prison 
and  the  reformatory  schools  for  boys  and  girls. 

The  legislative  act  authorizing  the  establishment  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Industrial  School  as  written  in  the  act  of  assembly,  section 
n.  no.  30,  session  1887,  page  17,  declares: 

"As  the  aim  and  pnrpoee  of  the  industrial  reformatory  is  to 
prevent  young  first  offenders  against  the  laws  of  the  State  from 
becoming  criminals;  and  to  subject  them  while  in  custody  in 
this  reformatory  to  such  remedial,  preventative  treatment,  train- 
ing, and  Instruction  as  may  make  them  honest,  reputable  citiaens, 
the  board  of  managers  is  authorized  and  hereby  en^Mwered  to 
establish  by  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  superintendent 
and  other  officers,  such  a  system  of  discipline  for  the  Inmates  as 
will  sectire  to  each  Instruction  in  the  rudimente  of  an  English 
education,  and  in  such  manual,  handicraft,  skilled  vocations  aa 
may  be  useful  to  each  of  tbe  Inmates  after  his  discharge  from  the 
reformatory,  whereby  said  person  will  be  able  to  obtain  sdf-sup- 
portlng  emplo3rment." 

In  1931,  section  2318,  Act  No.  144,  page  388,  the  corporate  title 
was  changed  from  the  Pentusylvanla  Industrial  Reformatory  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  School.  This  change  in  name  is  In 
harmony  with  the  original  pxirpose  laid  down  In  the  act  of  1887. 
Enacted  into  law,  confirmed  by  the  change  In  name,  this  purpoee 
of  remedial  and  preventetlve  treatment,  training,  and  instruction 
Is  binding  on  the  administration  and  all  subordinate  oflloers.  To 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law,  the  following  program  has 
been  submitted  to  the  board  of  trustees.  It  was  approved  by  the 
board  Pebruary  11.  1936. 

An  eesentlal  part  of  the  educational  program  has  been  the  de- 
velo|»nent  of  work  opportunities.  The  department  of  welfare  has 
sought  to  expand  and  modernize  all  prison  and  correctional-school 
shops.  It  has.  for  example,  installed  textile  shops  at  Graterford. 
new  metal-working  shops  at  Western,  a  new  sewing  shop  at  Ifuncy. 
A  soap  factory  Is  being  developed  at  Huntingdon.  Xverywhera 
possible  existing  machinery  Is  being  modernized  to  prepare  prison- 
ers for  the  newer  processes  in  Industry.  Everywhere  new  inmatea 
are  being  added  to  the  training  liste. 

All  teachers  must  be  certified. 

All  Stete  institutions  in  Rhode  Island  having  Inmates  falling 
within  the  compulsory  school  ages — that  is.  6  to  16.  inclusive — 
must  report  to  the  department  of  education  reporte  of  their  school 
activities,  and  the  teachers  in  such  institutions  must  hold  Stete 
certificates. 

In  the  Stete  penitentiary  In  South  Carolina  are  several  W.  P.  A. 
teachers  working:  however,  the  work  done  in  1932  was  done  by 
two  of  the  best  teachers  tliat  could  be  employed.  Unfortunately, 
there  Is  no  special  i4>proprtation  for  this  activity.  Attempte  have 
been  made  to  get  the  authorities  interested  in  an  ediicational 
prognm  after  some  initial  work  has  been  promoted. 

ftlean  and  ref  (vmatory  education  in  South  Dakote  Is  not  tmder 
ttie  regulations  of  the  department  of  public  instruction.  This 
womUk  1b  cared  for  by  the  board  of  charities  and  corrections. 

In  Texas  education  in  prisons  and  reformatories  is  not  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Stete  department  of  education  tinless  by 
^aaoe  the  aothcrttles  of  those  eChools  wish  to  become  accredited 
laatttutlona. 

An  teachers  la  Ttaas  are  required  to  be  caruaed  If  they  ara  paid 
from  State  palbUe-echoQl  funds. 
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The  TTtah  Stete  department  of  education  does  not  have  charge 
of  the  education  work  carried  on  at  the  Stete  prison.  The  de- 
partment has  not  been  asked  to  give  recognition  to  the  educa- 
tion work  carried  on  at  that  in-stltution. 

The  West  Virginia  Stete  department  of  educatkm  doee  not 
direct  the  education  service  of  prisons  and  reformatorlea.  This 
service  is  under  local  direction  In  the  Stete. 

The  education  In  the  reformatory  Institutions  in  the  Stete  of 
Washington  Is  not  under  the  Jiirlsdlction  of  the  Stete  depart- 
ment  of  education.  However,  the  department  acts  In  an  advisory 
capacity,  and  has  accredited  a  high-school  department  in  the 
Stete  training  schools  for  boys  and  for  girls.  The  teachers  are 
not  required  by  law  to  be  certified  for  these  institutions.  Never- 
theless, when  they  set  up  schools  in  accordance  with  accredited 
requirements,  they  employ  Stete  certified  teachers.  

In  Wisconsin  the  department  of  public  instruction  is  not  regu- 
lating the  teaching  In  the  prison  and  reformatory  Institutions 
and  therefore  does  not  license  the  teachers  In  these  institutions. 

In  the  State  of  Wyoming  teachers  working  in  the  prisons  and 
reformatories  are  certified,  although  this  Is  not  the  Stete  require- 
ment. 

This  is  a  brief  account  of  wliat  has  been  done  by  typical  Stetes 
in  various  sections  of  the  country  in  regard  to  the  matter  of 
education  In  penal  and  correctional  institutions.  It  Is  somewhat 
of  a  disappointment  th»,t  this  work  that  at  one  time  off««d  such 
high  hopes  has  tv>med  out  to  be  very  much  less  of  a  success  than 
at  first  expected — If  the  work  can  even  be  considered  a  success. 

Some  arrangement  should  be  made  whereby  teachers  In  correc- 
tional Institutions  would  be  granted  a  special  teacher's  certificate 
by  the  Stete  departmente  of  education  as  is  done  at  present  in 
Ohio. 
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HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  5. 1937 


KAOIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON.    WILLIAM    P.    LAMBERTBON,    OF 
KANSAS.   ON   AUGUST  4.   1937 


Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  the  foUowlng  able  and  interesting  address 
recently  delivered  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
by  my  colleague,  Hon.  William  P,  Lambertson: 

Indeed,  it  Is  a  privilege  to  speak  through  God's  great  medixun. 
the  ether  waves,  to  friends  and  feUow  Americans.  The  Columbia 
broadcasting  network  flatters  me  by  asking  me  to  use  15  minutes 
of  time  that  Is  so  precious. 

Permit  me  to  say  as  a  prelude  to  my  remarks  that  the  4tb  of 
August  in  my  Stete  of  Kansas  and  some  other  Stetes  is  cele- 
brated by  the  colored  race  as  their  Emancipation  Day.  It  hap- 
pens to  be  today.  The  freedom  sought  by  New  Dealers  and 
Old  Dealers  Is  the  emancipation  of  social  condlti<»iB  so  that  a 
reasonable,  decent  standard  of  living  by  all  classes  may  be  en- 
Joyed.  That  Is  everyone's  purpose  in  public  life  who  Is  unselfish 
in  his  service.  A  soimd  and  sane  unfettered  freedom,  that  will 
last,  is  what  we  are  aiming  at. 

The  theme  choeen  for  this  talk  is  Bad  Precedente.  Extrava- 
gant hablte  which  [wople  cannot  afford  are  bad;  wasteful  spend- 
ing by  the  Government  Is  wicked.  A  strong  feeling  permeates 
Members  of  Congress  today  that  they  must  get  something  tengi- 
ble  from  Uncle  Sam  and  bring  It  home  to  their  district  and  Stete. 
They  fear  they  wlU  not  be  reelected  If  they  do  not  do  this  now. 
The  resiilt  Is  the  never-equalled  national  debt. 

One  of  the  bad  precedente  in  this  spending  is  that  great  projecte 
have  been  started  without  congressional  authorisation  by  com- 
paratively small  allotmente  from  emergency  fxinds.  The  Natehea 
Trace,  the  Sky  Line  Drive,  the  Coulee  Dam.  the  St.  Louis  Jeffer- 
son Memorial,  and  hundreds  of  others  were  started  innocently 
with  relief  money  but  obligated  the  Government  into  the  mlUlons 
upon  millions  to  complete,  if  they  are  ever  completed  in  the  years 
to  camt. 

The  great  unearmarked  billions  are  bad  enough  in  the  careless 
way  in  which  they  liave  been  expended  but  the  unforglveable- 
ness  of  a  large  part  of  this  operation  has  not  been  to  conceive 
something  and  finish  something,  like  a  schoolhouse  or  a  sewer 
system,  but  to  start  a  thousand  unfinished  things  such  as  have 
been  mentioned  and  leave  them  to  future  generations  to  finish. 
Through  3  months,  and  with  eight  speeches  In  the  House.  I  have 
called  attention  to  the  Jefferson  Memorial  project  In  St.  Louis. 
It  is  not  dilBcuIt  to  understand.  $30,000,000  is  involved,  and  yet 
leas  than  $100,000  has  at  this  moment  b<«n  spent;  but  the  cbanoee 
are  that  we  will  be  unaUe  to  stop  it.  for  the  "pork  barrel"  tias 
gotten  so  big  that  those  who  care  for  economy  are  discouraged. 
They  fear,  too,  it  might  reflect  on  the  Prasldant  because  ha  yielded 
tumupectingly. 


Tb»  other  day  praeUcaDv  every  Pacific  coast  Member  voted 
for  the  Natchea  Trace  and  the  Sky  Line  Drive,  two  diOerent  road- 
ways from  Miaslssii^  up  to  Virginia,  and  in  turn  most  of  the 
men  of  the  South,  including  leaders  on  the  great  committees, 
voted  for  the  Big  Thompeon  tunnel  in  Colorado.  Never  was  there 
siich  a  gigantic  pork  barr^  perpetrated  in  Congress.  It  was  a 
bad  precedent  to  estebUsh  anywhere,  as  this  did  In  the  South. 
100-percent  road  construction  by  Uncle  Sam,  departing  from 
our  60^50  plui  long  followed  with  the  States.  Members  engineer 
places  for  themselves  today  on  the  Appropriations  Committee,  not 
that  they  may  be  useful  in  saving  money  for  the  Oovemment. 
but  that  they  may  be  in  a  position  to  spend  It  more  freely  and 
especially  for  their  section  of  tbe  coimtry.  In  the  old  days  of 
Martin  Madden  and  Joe  Cannon  men  were  denied  places  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  who  bad  any  selfish  ends  to  serve. 
A  bad  precedent  was  perpetrated  in  Washington  last  ^«ek 
when  men  picketed  a  Govenunent  building  under  omstruction. 
Strikes  should  never  be  tolerated  among  Federal  employees. 
They  have  hinted  at  It.  The  country  vindicated  Calvin  OooUdga 
when,  as  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  he  broke  up  a  strike  of 
Boston  policemen.  . 

Neither  should  otir  Government  permit  picketing  of  an  em- 
bassy by  American  citizens.  It  Is  not  exctise  enough  that  they 
do  not  like  something  that  has  happened  on  foreign  soU.  These 
people,  in  a  way,  are  our  gueste  and  the  State  Department  owea 
them  complete  protection  from  such  humiliations.  Yet  that  hap- 
pened here  last  week.  A  bad  precedent  that  might  lead  to  inter- 
national difficulties.  

Lawful  picketing  has  gone  too  far.  One  of  the  most  revolt- 
ing plctiu«s  which  flUed  the  papers  through  the  first  half  of  this 
year  and  which  I  denominate  as  a  bad  precedent,  is  that  of 
workmen  welding  padlocks  on  the  gates  of  their  employers.  That 
fine  MnfitiHwg  American  sense  of  public  values,  which  we  caU 
public  opinion,  has  gtUded  our  steps  back  to  about  what  Is  right 
on  this  line. 

To  my  mind,  it  is  not  a  good  policy  to  hesltete  filling  a  vacancy 
on  the  Supreme  Court  before  adjournment  of  Congrees  without 
the  Senate's  having  a  chance  to  confirm  or  reJect^-one  of  Ite 
constitutional  functions.  There  should  be  better  cooperation  in 
the  driving  of  tlie  three-horse  team. 

And  now  I  want  to  get  to  the  wage-hour  blU.  which  is  the 
outetanding  legislation  pending  In  the  dying  days  of  this  session. 
A  prevailing  psychology  among  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Is  to  vote  for  anything  that  bears  the  title  of  maximum 
hour  end  minimum  wage,  because  Labor  generally  is  for  it.  and 
because  the  Chief  Executive  has  asked  for  it.  and  they  don't  want 
to  see  him  suffer  a  second  major  defeat  in  3  weeks.  Tbe  labor 
bUl  that  the  Senate  passed  Saturday  was  a  Joke.  They  had 
stripped  It  of  about  everything  but  Uie  enacting  clause,  and  yet 
the  faithful  voted  for  It,  because  they  wanted  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  powers  that  be  as  far  as  possible  in  the  1938  con- 
greeslonal  campaign,  which  Is  already  visibly  In  the  air. 

When  the  House  Committee  on  Labor  met  at  10  o'clock  yester- 
day. Just  before  the  gavel  of  the  chairman  fell  caUlng  us  to  order, 
labor's  real  friend.  William  Green,  came  through  the  committee 
room  and  asked  the  chairwoman  for  a  6-mlnute  conference. 
When  she  came  back  to  tbe  committee  she  asked  vm  to  adjourn 
for  24  hoiuw  because  tlie  President  had  requested  it.  he  and  Mr. 
Green  both  reallalng  that  what  the  Senate  had  passed  Saturday 
was  only  tlnm^g  cymbal  and  sounding  brass,  and  they  wanted 
time  to  prepare  suggestions  for  our  committee  today.  I  con- 
gratulate my  Senator.  AarHTTa  Cappes.  and  all  others  who  voted 
against  It.  for  whatever  reasons.  The  House  bill  to  date  is  differ- 
ent from  the  Senate  bill  in  that  it  put  everything  in.  great  maxi- 
mums and  w^iTitmnma,  the  fondest  dreams  of  the  wildest  eyed. 
The  Hoiise  conunittee  today  substituted  the  Senate  biU  as  passed 
there,  for  their  own.  and  liave  put  all  of  their  original  amend- 
mente  into  the  new  bill.  It  wUl  probably  be  reported  out  tonight, 
be  on  tlie  calendar  Friday  and  ready  for  consideration  Monday, 
if  a  nile  is  provided.  WlUiam  Green  im  running  things  again. 
John  Lewis  is  temporarUy  down.  Farm  gnnqia  are  cauetislng 
against  it  because  they  got  nothing  new. 

There  has  been  a  grape-vine  feeliiig  that  whatever  we  do.  the 
Rules  Committee  of  the  House  will  do  to  It  what  Bepresentetive 
Harow  Sxncmtas  said  his  committee  would  do  to  tbe  Court  blU 
if  it  ever  got  to  our  House.  Tbe  maximum  hour  la  commendabte 
and  not  so  controversial;  provision  for  child  labor  is  unlvereaUy 
acceptable,  but  the  one  thing  that  Is  sticking  In  the  craws  of  men 
who  want  to  be.  not  the  fool  friends  of  labor,  but  the  honest 
friends  of  labor,  is  the  creation  of  a  board  with  unlimited  powers 
to  fix  minimum  wages.  I  think  It  to  bad  precedent,  as  one  among 
many,  to  give  this  great  delegation  of  power  to  a  board.  A  - 
Industry,  in  the  experimental  stage,  can't  afford  to  pay  the 
that  a  successful  and  long-estebllshed  business  can.  Tha 
a  thousand  complications  that  rtse  to  baiuit  a  board  when  they 
face  tills  situaUon  Labor  to  afraid  of  It.  manufacturers  are 
afraid  of  It.  the  pubUc  to  afraid  of  It.  but  the  President  has  asked 
for  It  It  to  Just  another  lltUe  N.  B.  A.  and  the  Supreme  Court 
threw  the  Blue  Eagle  out  tlie  window  with  a  0-to-O  dectrton.  not 

*  Incidentally.  I  have  resolved  that  as  long  as  I  remain  la 
Congress  there  are  two  things  I  shall  not  do:  First,  not  to  vote 
for  a  declaraUon  of  war  imless  our  country  to  invaded;  aeooad.  I 
BbaU  not  vote  for  the  creation  of  a  new  board  or  eoi 
Bach  one  sete  up  an  oligarchy  of  employees  vrhleh  la 
and  each  to  deeigned  to  assume  leglslattva  fonctlona. 
Going  back,  it  to  a  bad  precedent  to  ai^  that  the 
wage  shall  aiq;>ly  to  all  industrlca  pertalntof  to  las' — 
mcrce  when  you  know  that  U  Is  going  to  apply 
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la  Ttvy, 

tb*  Stoto  Um  In  8k  Jo*,  la 

ta  F't*''**-^  dolBf  aoMy  •  local  Iwwliiiai     Toa 

or  tbo  rtnoTiM-  nktar  tho  ottiar  law  tvlio  charged  S5 

put  la  Jan.   Tha  power  to  Nfalato  aUalmam 

to  fix  wagM  and  whan  that  li  dona  w 


IM  tm  raeapttnlato  tte  bad  preeadanta  to  which  I  hava  ra- 
llM  alarttiv  of  piojaeta  whWh  Ititiira  CnifUPaaKa  must 
llaMi.  tha  potttoff  a  gofanonaBt  tato  100-pereant  road  con- 
atraetton  aa  wa  did  In  ttia  MatclMa  and  tha  Skyllno  Drtre.  tha 
tlvaat  of  atrfktng  and  pickattnc  of  VMUral  an^loyaea.  the  pl^et- 
taig  of  aiulnaalM.  tho  lawful  atrlking  eanlad  on  Into  tha  eztrema 
altdowB  and  tha  wddlnf  of  padlocM,  tha  dday  in  llttac  a  8a- 
preme  Ooart  vaeaaey  white  tha  Banata  la  In  warton,  and  laat.  bat 
not  laaat.  a  Mmhar  cf  Ooofraai  having  tafean  an  oath  to  rapbuOd 
tha  teglilattf  teaneh  aad  ha  a  Unitad  8tataa  Bapraaantattra.  to 
vota  for  imaaiiiw  )aat  bacanaa  aaoth«  hraaeh  of  tha  Qorem- 
mant  dMbaa  It.  li  a  had  haMt,  If  not  a  bad  precedent,  and  la 
not  In  tha  beat  lufaat  of  good  govaramant. 

In  claaU^  let  ma  eay  that  It  woold  be  one  of  the  beat  preee- 
dentu  with  a  leaannatiia  amoont  of  proaperlty  at  hand,  to  recor 
a  rigid,  oid-faAlooed  aiampie  in  Oofemment  MTlng.  I  do 
not  mean  ragged  tedlfMuaUi.  I  mean  the  avoManee  of  waste. 
IbOb  It  woOld  be  a  good  precedent  to  enoomage  the  inittettre  in 
htonui  eadeafor  If  we  rtwald  withdraw  aa  many  reetrletlons  of 
daya  ao  poatfbia,  and  aDow  hanan  belnge  to  ertlcolate 
Thti  has  been  tha  one  great  thing  aumawhat  loat  by 


Z  am  opttaUatte  of  the  fntnre.  We  have  all  been  thrilled  in 
tha  laat  S  weeks  with  the  etlf  aiiilhiii  of  Amarlcal  pabUe  oplnlan. 
Tbl0  to  a  great  ooontry.  yoar  ooantry  and  mine,  tha  hast  on 
'  It  win  not  dto. 
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Mr.  T0BK7.  Mr.  fi^jieaker.  onder  the  leaye  to  eztoid  my 
TCBUttfci  In  the  RBooofe  I  include  the  f  oDowing  letter  received 
lor  me  from  Ibe  flood  Oontrol  OonnnhwAnn  of  tlie  State  of 
New  HempBhlrt; 

<i  N.  B^  Auguti  1,  1$37. 

Wmakhtgton,  D.  O. 
In  Tlew  at  tha  atroomstanoes  at- 
o(  tha  Intaratata  eempacts  for  flood  oon- 
d  the  Oonneetlcot  and  lierrlmaek  BiTers.  the 
dardoped  In  Oongcem  over  ratification  to 
aad  dlsappoliiUng,    The  eontrovariy  rdatee  pn« 
to  thoee  provtotoaa  o(  the  eoa^aeti  by  which  the  Statea 
to  leeeiii  the  uiueenaMon  and  power  potentlalltlea  ot 
tha  sitaa  eeleoted  for  ftood-contral  lueeiiuiis.    Tha  oontantton  to 

■a,  atthooi^  qoallftod  ao  ea  fb 
for  tho  foUaat  awesura  of  flood  eantm.  are  oppoeed  to 
poUey.    Thto  e— imnil  ounteorer^y  between  the  oompaete 
policy  was  not  dtocloeed  during  the  nagotlatlana 
alttwa^  iwpraeeutatUee  of  tha  Vederal  aor- 
ta UM  nmottotlone     On  the  eontrary  tho 

lad  to  btflare 

eC  the  owiinacti  ware  eanelatent  with  Federal 

toatrlet  aoeflcd  irtth  the  Flood  OoBtrd  Act  enacted 

drafted^  following  a  ocm- 
OB  Iftrtfi  8.  19M,  in  whieh  the  Ooveraare  of 
aad  the  BonoraMa  Barry  B.  Wooditng. 
tary  of  Wiar.  aad  Gea.  Bdwtn  M.  iftw^bam.  cauef  of  ~ 

Ba  m^ag  hnmadlato  action  tha  Saoatary  of  War 


li  dlreetly  tatereetad  ta  tha  aaity  start  of 
OB  the  leeuwotr  progfam  far  the  reduetlan  of  floods  In 
tha  Gonneetleut  Rtrer  Baatn  authcrlaed  by  Oongraes  In  the  Plood 
ODntrol  Act  of  lone  ».  IfM.  end  with  thto  end  In  tIbw  eugfested 
that  a  oonf erenee  between  leiwaseuUHiee  of  tha  States  aad  the 
»edwal  QovammaBt  might  be  of  raine    •    •    •." 

The  Plood  Oontral  Act  of  18M  deetaraa  tha  poUcy  of  the  Md- 
eral  Ooaemmant  to  be  to  "hatawfa  or  participate  In  the  laqvore- 
mcnt  of  navigable  watsre  or  their  trlbatnrtoa.  Inetndlng 
ehedi  thereof,  f or  flood-aontrol  piifpnam  If  the  beaeftte  to 

tt  tho  Itves  sad  aoalal  eepartty  cf  pecpio  ai« 


effected"  (sec.  l).  "Federal  inTeedgattons  and  Improvemente  of 
rivers  and  other  waterways  for  flood  control  and  allied  porpoees" 
ware  by  the  act  placed  within  the  "jurlsdlctkm"  of  the  "War  De- 
pvtment  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  super- 
vMon  of  the  Chief  of  Bnglneers"  (sec.  2).  The  act  prorldea  that 
"no  money  ai^roprlated  under  authority  of  thto  act  shall  be  ex- 
pended on  the  construction  of  any  project  until  Statea.  political 
■c^^vlslons  thereof,  or  other  responsible  local  agencies  have  given 
Msuranoee  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  they  will  (a) 
provide  without  coet  to  the  United  States  all  lands,  eeeemente. 
and  rlghta-of-way  neceesary  for  the  construction  of  the  project, 
eacept  as  otherwise  provided  herein;  (b)  hold  and  aave  the  United 
Statea  free  from  damagee  due  to  the  construction  works;  (c) 
TH>fT»t>*«  and  operate  all  the  works  after  completion  In  aocord- 
•nce  with  regxilatlons  preecribed  by  the  Secretary  of  War"  (aec.  3) . 

The  act  further  provides  that  "the  following  works  of  Improve- 
ment, for  the  benefit  of  navlgstlon  and  the  control  of  destructive 
floodwaters  *nH  other  purposes,  are  hereby  adopted  and  authorised 
to  be  ptoaecuted.  In  order  of  their  emergency  as  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  President,  iinder  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  superylslon  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  In  the  respective  reporto  and  records  hereinafter 
deelgnated:  Prxmided,  That  penstocks  or  other  similar  facilities, 
adi4>ted  to  possible  firture  use  in  the  development  of  adequate 
riectrlc  power  may  be  Installed  in  any  dam  h««ln  autharised 
when  ai^>roved  by  the  Secretary  of  War  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Chief  of  Engineers"  (sec.  6) . 

Among  the  plans  thus  improved  were  thoee  for  a  "system  of 
flood-control  reeervolrs"  In  the  Merrimack  River  Basin  and  the 
Connecticut  River  Valley.  The  act  expreesly  authortoed  Inter- 
state compacts  or  agreements  as  a  means  for  giving  effect  to  Ito 
provisions.  It  Is  apparent  from  any  review  of  Its  provtoions  that 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  act  was  to  provide  for  flood  control. 
Briefly  summarized,  the  act  provides  that  flood-control  reservoirs 
or  projects  shall  be  constructed  by  the  United  States  through 
the  War  Department  upon  land  fiimlshed  by  the  States  or  agen- 
cies thereof  and  that  the  flood-control  reservoirs  or  projecto  upon 
completion  shall  be  maintained  and  operated  by  the  States,  sub- 
jMt  to  such  r^nilatlons  as  may  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  Ot 
war. 

Penstocks  or  other  similar  facOltlee  "adapted  to  poeelble  fxiture 
use  for  the  development  of  adequate  electric  power"  may  be  in- 
stalled when  approved  by  th>  Secretary  of  War.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  "penstocks  or  other  similar  facilities"  the  authority  of 
the  War  Department  to  limited  to  the  construction  of  projecta  or 
other  works  for  flood  control.  It  has  no  authority  to  develop  or 
eell  power  at  these  flood-control  projecte.  Furthermore,  the  act 
requires  the  States  to  maintain  and  (qperate  the  flood-control 
reeervolrs  or  projecto  upon  completion,  from  which  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  Congress  intended  that  the  power  or  conservation 
potentialities  shoxUd  be  controlled  and  utilized  by  the  Statee  or 
agencies  thereof.  It  to  not  to  be  presiuned  that  the  Congrees 
expected  the  Statee  to  maintain  and  operate  power  or  coneer- 
vatlon  projecto  for  the  Federal  Government.  Finally  it  may  be 
obeerved  that  only  the  States  or  agencies  thereof  could  consist- 
ently, with  the  provisions  of  the  act,  utilize  the  projecta  for  the 
devdc^ment  of  electricity  or  other  incidental  usee. 

TtM  Federal  policy  as  outlined  at  the  Hartford  conference  by 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  was  In  entire 
harmony  with  the  provisions  of  the  Flood  Control  Act. 

From  their  statemento,  it  appeared  that  the  War  Department 
had  no  authority  to  construct  dual-purpose  reeervolrs:  that  the 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  Flood  Control  Act  could  be 
used  only  for  the  construction  of  flood-control  works  or  projecto 
excepting  "penstocks  or  other  similar  facilities  •  •  •  adapted 
for  future  use"  which  might  be  installed  In  any  dam;  that  the 
Congrees  in  authorizing  the  construction  of  penstocks  and  other 
similar  facilitieB  apparently  intended  that  the  power  and  con- 
eervation  values  should,  wherever  practicable,  be  preserved;  that 
the  War  Department  In  administering  the  act  would  cooperate 
with  the  States  to  preeerve  such  valuee  Inherent  In  any  alto 
selected  for  flood-control  reeervolr;  and  that.  If  any  State  should 
desire  to  utUlae  any  such  site  for  power  or  coneervatlon  purpoeee, 
the  flood-control  dam  would  be  designed  and  constructed  to  per- 
mit of  further  develc^mient  by  increasing  the  storage  capacity  for 
power  or  conservation  purpoeee,  all  the  coeto  of  the  additional 
development  to  be  borne  by  the  State.  It  was  emphasised  that 
If  the  reeervolrs  were  utilized  for  conservation  at  power  purpoeee 
that  the  State  must  pay  all  costo  and  expenses  Incidental  to  fur- 
ther development  including  the  ad^tation  of  the  flood-control 
dam  and  works  to  such  additional  use.  and  that  no  adaptation 
eould  be  made  which  did  not  at  all  times  fuUy  pr taerve  the 
primary  purpoee  of  flood  control. 

In  the  existing  situation  the  commissioners  of  the  eeveral  States 
engaged  in  drafting  the  compacto  had  no  real  choice  as  to  Uie 
aouree  to  be  pursued.  The  War  Department  had  no  authority  and 
no  funds  to  develop  the  reservoirs  for  power  or  oonaervatlon  pur- 
poaee.  If  the  flood  control  reservoirs  were  to  be  utilised  for  i>ower 
or  conservation  purpoeee  the  plans  must  be  mM*  before  con- 
struction commenced  as  otherwise  the  cost  of  adaptation  would 
be  prohibitive.  TTie  Federal  Government  having  made  no  provi- 
sion for  the  construction  of  dual  purpose  reservoirs,  the  power 
and  eanservatlon  valuee  could  be  preeerved  only  through  the 
Statea.  Consequently  the  compacto  were  drawn  reaervlng  to  the 
ttatoe  the  right  to  develop  the  power  and  oonaervatlon  valuee  of 
tha  various  sitee  subject  to  their  primary  use  for  flood  control. 

Tha  oompact  providing  for  flood  control  In  the  basin  cf  tha 
Connecticut  Biver  oontemplatea  the  «w«injMH*t*  ooostmclkm  of 
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elgfat  flood-contnd  reeervolrs.  three  of  which  are  to  be  In  New 
Hampshire.  These  are  to  be  constructed  at  Bethlehem  Junction 
on  the  Ammonoosuc  River,  at  Stocker  Pond  in  Grantham  and 
Springfield,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Sugar  River  and  at  Surry 
Mountain  on  the  Ashuelot  River.  The  site  on  the  Anunonoosuo 
River  has  no  power  or  conservation  value  and  the  compact  pro- 
vides that  the  dam  at  such  reservoir  shall  "be  constructed  in 
Buch  manner  as  to  provide  for  flood  contr<d  and  aleo  for  a  recre- 
ational lake  to  be  maintained  during  the  summer  months."  The 
Bites  at  Stocker  Pond  and  on  the  Ashuelot  River  may  have  con- 
servation values  and  the  compact  providee  that  the  dams  shall 
"be  constructed  in  such  manner  as  to  provide  for  flood  control 
and  in  addition  thereto  be  so  designed  and  constructed  as  to 
provide  for  further  development  by  increasing  the  storage  capac- 
ity, the  added  storage  to  be  used  for  water  conservation  or  power 
development,  at  the  option  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  compact  providing  for  flood  control  in  the  valley  of  the 
Merrimack  River  contemplatea  the  Immediate  construction  of  two 
reservoirs  In  New  Hampshire.  These  are  to  be  constructed  at 
Hill  on  the  Pemlgewaaset  River  and  at  Webster  on  the  Black- 
water  River  and  the  compact  providee  that  the  flood-control  dam 
shall  be  so  designed  and  constructed  as  to  provide  for  development 
for  conservation  or  power  purposes.    Each  compact  provided: 

"The  terms  and  conditions  under  which  any  such  signatory  State 
shall  make  avaUable  the  righto  of  water  conservation,  power  stor- 
age, or  power  development  herein  reeerved  shall  be  determined 
by  separate  agreement  or  arrangement  between  such  State  and 
the  United  States;  and  the  type  and  general  plans  for  the  wn- 
structlon  of  such  of  the  reservoirs  as  are  herein  contemplated  to 
provide  for  such  further  development  shall  be  approved  by  some 
agency  of  such  State,  for  that  purpoee  duly  authorized,  before 
any  construcUon  thereon  to  begim  or  proeecuted,"        _^    ,      ^^ 

The  failure  to  make  some  provision  in  the  compacto  for  the 
utUlzatlon  by  the  States  of  the  power  and  conservation  ▼««« 
inherent  In  the  various  sitee  would  probably  result  in  the  loas^ 
these  values.  It  woTild  not  be  feasible  to  enlarge  the  flood-conteol 
dams  to  provide  additional  storage  unices  the  dams  were  origi- 
nally designed  and  constructed  for  such  further  development. 
The  war  Department  would  hardly  be  JusUfled  in  making  the 
additional  expendlturee  for  a  broader  base  and  for  installation  of 
penstocks  or  other  similar  facUlUee  xmless  there  were  reaeonable 
prospect  of  early  adaption  to  power  or  conservation  uses.  The 
sites  tor  the  several  reservoirs  are  on  tributary  »***a™?.  »2.<*„*?« 
conservation  or  power  values  are  not  important,  yet  a  State  such 
as  New  Hampshire  has  need  of  aU  Ito  natural  ""O"';?*^.  .  .^^^ 

From  the  reporto  reaching  us  we  are  ""fWe  to  determine  what 
alternatives  are  propoeed  by  the  opponento  of  ^PP^PT^^ni 
is  very  doubtful  whether  new  compacto  can  be  o««°"»*f^°^  ""J 
basis  which  does  not  preeerve  the  power  and  <»Sf«^**o°  ^^Jj*?*^ 
the  sites  taken  for  flood-control  reeervolrs.  There  to  no  Federal 
agency  with  authority  to  construct  dual-purpose  ««f  oj"- "«*  " 
would  seem  as  if  the  power  and  conservation  P»t«°«?;^l«L ^ 
the  sites  taken  for  flood-control  reeervolrs  could  be  utlUaed  only 
by  the  States  or  agencies  thereof.  Furthermore,  "f^T  •**fPP* J? 
revise  the  compacto  would  result  in  long  delay  and  might  ultlniate^ 
defeat  the  purpoee  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  to  provide  flo«>  Pro- 
tection by  owperatlon  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 

States.  __^^4  t.^^ 

The  circumstancee  under  which  the  compacto  were  negotiated 
have  been  set  forth  in  some  detafl  eo  that  our  V^^;^T^^  ^ 
fully  appreciated.  The  provisions  of  the  compact  which  are 
the  cause  of  the  controversy  over  ratiflcatlon  were  toiwn  s^ctlJ 
in  accord  with  the  provtoions  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  and  the  in- 
terpretation placed  thereon  by  the  War  Department  The  com- 
parts have  b^n  ratlfled  by  the  several  Statee  and  if  "^«»e*^ 
Egress  will  open  the  way  to  effective  flood  control  ^  Uie  >€ct1- 
mack  and  ConnecUcut  VaUeys.  The  public  sentiment  In  New 
Hampshire  greatly  favors  ratiflcatton  of  the  compacto  at  the 
present  session  of  Congrees. 

very  truly  your..  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^ 

RiCHABD  S.  HoucoBXir. 
RoBxrr  W.  Upton, 
Commitaionen  for  New  Homps fcfre. 


New  England  Flood-Control  Compact 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  N.  PHILLIPS,  JR, 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  S,  1937 


LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNTTBD  8TATSB 


Mr.  PHnUPS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  I  received  permission  to  include  in  the 
Ricou  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  recently  wrote  the  Prerir 


dent  on  the  subject  ct  the  New  England  flood-control  oom- 
pact, specifically  referring  to  the  Connecticut  River.  Tho 
letter  written  was  as  follows: 

Stamtobs,  Oomfv  /«lf  39,  193f. 

HOn.  FBAMKLIK  D.  ROOSBVILT, 

Prertdent  of  the  United  States,  Wthington.  D.  C.      ^^  ^  „ 

Mt  Deab  Ma.  Paasnnirr:  1  noto  in  the  public  prew  that  uor- 
emor  Cross,  of  Connecticut,  has  solicited  your  support  o'p*  •*" 
called  New  England  flood-control  compact  which  a  number  csr» 
have  been  oppoelng  because  of  the  fact  that  we  fed  that  the  r^« 
of  the  people  to  the  cheap  development,  transmission,  and  sale  or 
electricity  are  not  protected  by  said  compacts.  

We  note  that  Connecticut's  Governor  Is  arguing  that  the  pooplel 
righto  are  protected  because  of  the  fact  that  one  arUde  la  tli» 
flood-control  con^pact  states  that  there  must  be  a  aeparate  •«'*•- 
ment  between  respective  New  England  States  and  the  Federal 
Ck>vemment  before  construction  begins  on  flood-control  iistrfoirs. 

We  respectfully  urge  that  you  withhold  your  approval  of  the 
New  England  flood-control  compact  imtll  proper  final  and  btnrttng 
agreement  Is  made  between  the  eeparate  States  and  the  Fed<tfal 
Government,  to  the  end  that  the  people  of  New  England  are  prop- 
erly protected  for  the  futiire  by  the  construction  of  power  de- 
velopment flood-control  reeervolrs  which  will  develop  cheap  elec- 
tricity which  wlU  be  ptodaceA  by  the  United  Statee  Government 
and  also  transmitted  and  sold  by  the  United  States  Government. 
Otherwise,  from  past  experience  In  New  England,  we  have  reason 
to  fear  that  private  interesto  wlU  exploit  thU  proposition,  to  the 
end  that  the  pec^le  of  New  England  never  will  receive  fair,  low 
electric  ratea,  to  which  they  are  entitled  and  which  pecqtle  elee- 
where  get. 

Furthermore,  Governor  Croes  apparently  does  not  state  In  tala 
communicaUon  to  you  that,  according  to  preeent  plans,  many  of 
the  dams  to  be  erected  xmder  the  New  England  flood-oontroi 
compact  will  not  be  erected  high  enoxigh  or  otherwlee  planned  for 
the  development  of  power.  Thus,  unless  the  plans  are  changed. 
the  people  will  loee  an  opportvmity  thus  to  receive  cheap  electric 
power  from  the  new  flood-control  reservoirs. 

Accordingly  and  until  definite  assurance  Is  made  that  tbe  new 
dams  to  be  built  imder  the  New  Knglsnd  fiood-control  compact 
will  provide  cbe^  electricity  for  the  people  under  Federal  rather 
than  State  control,  as  the  compact  definitely  states,  now  and  untU 
the  compacto  are  rewritten  so  that  the  propoeed  dama  will  de- 
velop cheap  electricity,  to  be  produced  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  transmitted  and  sold  to  the  people,  we  trust  that  you 
will  withhold  your  approval  of  the  present  New  England  flood- 
control  compact,  which  in  ito  present  torm,  in  effect,  will  aeU  the 
Connecticut  River  Valley,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  for  aU  time  to 
the  power  interesto. 
Very  sincerely, 

Altssd  N.  Pkxlupb.  Jr. 


One  of  the  Reasons  Why  I  Supported  the  Gold  Star 
Mothers'  Pension  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  AKIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  5, 1937 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1917  a  young 
man  by  the  name  of  Howard  Draper  was  a  student  at  tbe 
Tempe  Teacbers  College  in  Arizona  and  was  enrolled  in  my 
class  in  constitutional  government.  During  the  semester 
numerous  short  examinations  were  given  to  see  whether  or 
not  tbe  students  were  getting  the  materials  of  the  courae. 
On  one  of  theae  examinations  this  student  wrote  the  follow- 
ing in  answer  to  a  question: 


The  Constitution  Is  tbe  supreme  taw  of  tbe  land.  All 
oonsUtutlons  and  taws  enacted  by  Congreee  or  Stote  tawmaklng 
bodies  must  conform  to  it.  AU  oOlciaU  take  an  oath  to  protect 
and  defend  it.  All  citlsens  between  certain  ages  are  expected  t» 
uphold  it.  even  to  the  extent  ot  giving  up  their  Uvea. 

On  this  particular  paper  the  student  got  a  grade  of  B. 
The  permanent  record  for  him  in  the  ofBoe  of  the  adiool 
shows  that  he  received  a  B  f  (ur  the  course. 

In  tbe  spring  of  1917  Howard  Draper  and  four  of  hit  daaa- 
mates  volunteered  for  service.  In  the  latter  part  of  1917. 
after  America  entered  the  Great  War.  troop  trains  vent 
hurrying  across  the  country  carrying  thoiMands  of  our 
men  to  military  camps  for  hasty  training.  On  one  of 
troop  trains  was  this  quirt  young  man.    However,  ttie 
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fnm  tiMii  psiticidtf  rtiwei  needsd  little  fnrtber  tutntng,  w 
tlM9  bad  been  vdl  drilled  In  milttaiy  taetles. 

Conaequently  my  student  friend  wm  amonv  tlie  lint  of  tlie 
American  ferees  to  go  kito  action  in  Prance  on  shell-torn 
flekis  which  were  quite  different  from  the  peacefol  veUeys  of 
Arlaona.  In  one  of  the  bloodiest  engagements  In  trtdeh  the 
Am^wH^w  Army  took  part,  be  lost  bis  life  In  the  line  of  doty. 
Young  Draper  was  less  fortunate  than  the  XJakncnm  Soldier, 
mlesB  be  be  that  UQlDMnm  Soldier,  for  be  was  buried  on 
foreign  sofl. 

What  shall  we  say  of  this  young  man's  knowledge  (O,  and 
apiredatton  for,  the  Oonstttntion  at  the  United  States? 
The  school  reeord  shows  a  grade  of  B.  but  in  the  hearts  of 
oar  pecvde  he  has  an  A.  Be  is  cited  as  typical  of  tlie  kbakl- 
dad  boys  who  passed  a  good  examination  on  the  battlefields 
oCFkaace. 

At  tbt  Pass  of  Thermopylae  In  Ancient  Greece  there  stood 
a  monument  bearing  the  tnscr^itlon:  "Stranger,  go  teO  at 
l^naita  that  we  He  here  in  obedimrf  to  their  command." 
These  men  were  Om  S0§  l^iartans  who,  under  Leonidas.  died 
aft  ttie  pass  because  the  Cosistttatlon  of  Sparta  demanded  It 
of  them,  and  because  it  had  inspired  them  to  do  their  duty  to 
Qm  last  exticmity.  Stanflarty,  an  tnser4>tlan  might  weQ  be 
written  ofer  fliat  eesBetery  in  Ranee  wheie  ArisMia  boys, 
together  with  other  American  boys,  rest:  "Stranger,  go  tell 
the  Ameriran  peivde  that  we  lie  here  in  obedience  to  tbetr 
'*«i— -^"««.  as  f  latBMd  In  the  Constitutian  of  the  United 
States  and  In  the  Constitution  of  the  State  In  wbkii  we 
Itfed." 

ICr.  Speaker,  whoever  I  can  to  mind  America's  suffering 
and  saeriAce  of  the  World  War.  I  think  of  a  gold-star 
mother  at  the  little  town  of  WickeidMirg.  Arts.— the  mother 
of  Howard  Draper,  my  student  friend.  Of  coarse.  I  think 
of  the  sister,  also,  and  other  members  of  his  family.  Tbis 
ease  is  an  Ulustratlosi  of  the  pnqxMtloial  part  of  the  cost 
of  war  In  angntsh  that  women  pay. 

However,  if  I  need  further  Illustration  of  such  cost,  my 
■dnd  turns  to  the  aged  and  londQr  parents  of  Frank  Luke, 
"the  balloon  buster"  of  Arlaona.  whoee  meteoric  career 
equaled  or  surpassed  that  of  any  ace  in  Utt  American  Air 
Forces.  What  a  contrast  between  the  brilliant  exploits  of 
the  Ariioaa  eagle.  Ftank  Luke,  and  the  quiet  performance 
of  dtaty  W  tbe  thmwhtful  infantryman,  Howard  Draper, 
but  the  anguish  of  pareiUs  over  Jthe  loas  of  a  son,  we  may 
assume,  is  equally  the  same. 

Our  Oonstltutiop  Is  very  powerful  both  to  benefit  and  to 
require;  to  give  and  to  take  away.  Tb  us  in  aU  branches 
of  the  Gtovemment.  whose  sworn  duty  it  is  to  administer 
the  Oonstitatien  in  nphnMIng  it.  this  thought  should  give 
us  pause.  Let  us  exercise  due  care  that  our  fellow  citizens 
dial  not  be  called  iipon  to  pay  too  great  a  price  in  the 
performance  of  their  patriotic  duty  in  **uidio]ding  and  de- 
f endmr*  this  oonstttotioQ. 


Draft  MoiiC7  iD  Case  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  BEliARKS 

oe 

HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

or  OKXJiHOlIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

r«  Jbigutt  0  aegUtaOve  dm  of  ThmOag,  /sly  22},  1937 


Mr. 

In 
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OTCr  vie  Ootonwla 


an 
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ef  War. 
VM  ordered  to  be 


LMItes  Mid  gentlemen  of  tb»  air.  today  the  aarth  Is  tttanlly 
trcmbUBg  vinder  the  tnad  of  marehlnc  feet.  The  very  air  of  tba 
Saatcm  Hemtepbere  is  surcbarsM  witb  war.  Therefore,  it  la  par- 
tleularly  appropriate  to  cooolder  any  leglalatkm  that  will  promote 
peace  and  strengthen  our  national  defense. 

The  World  War  proved  that  the  only  democratic,  fair,  and  Just 
method  ot  raising  an  army  Is  by  means  of  a  selective  (to«ft.  By 
the  same  token  I  propose  to  argue  that  the  only  democratic, 
fair,  and  Just  method  of  financing  war  Is  by  means  of  a  selective 
draft  o<  c^>ltaL 

Tlierefore.  I  inteoduced  today  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  a  bill  to  promote  peace  and  the  national  defense  through  a 
more  equal  distribution  of  the  burdens  of  war  by  drafting  the  uee 
of  money  according  to  ability  to  lend  to  tlie  Government. 

XXPLANATION  OT  TBB  BILI. 

In  brief,  this  bill  provides  that  in  case  of  war  the  President 
Shan  take  a  census  of  the  wealth  of  the  Nation,  requiring  each 
person  to  register  and  file  a  sworn  financial  statement  of  hia  total 
net  wealth. 

It  provides  that  the  Government  shall  detmnlne  the  amount 
of  money  necessary  to  be  raised  In  order  to  meet  the  emergeucy. 
and  allots  to  each  person  an  amount  of  money  that  he  Is  required 
to  lend  to  the  Government,  which  Is  apportioned  to  dilferent  indi- 
viduals in  accordance  with  their  net  wealth.  This  apportionment 
Is  graduated  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  the  gnduated  in- 
come tax.  laying  the  heaviest  burden  on  thoee  with  ttie  most 
wealth.    The  schedule  Is  carefully  worked  out  in  the  bill. 

The  Government  shall  then  Issue  bonds  of  convenient  dexiom- 
inations  for  the  total  amount  of  money  it  is  necessary  to  raise, 
and  e»eh  person  is  required  to  buy  these  bonds  according  to  the 
allotment  worked  oxit  in  the  schedule.  These  bonds  nm  for  60 
years,  and  bear  Interest  not  to  exceed  1  percent.  They  are  not 
tax  exempt,  and  the  Government  can  pay  them  off  at  its  wHl. 
In  case  the  Individual  has  dllBcuIty  in  raising  the  cash,  the 
Government  may  take  his  personal  note  bearing  6  percent  inter- 
est, secured  by  his  property. 

The  bUl  fiirther  provides  for  local  and  district  boards  some- 
what similar  to  the  selective  draft  boards  of  the  last  war. 

Provision  Is  also  made  for  necessary  appeals  to  the  Federal 
courts  after  the  bonds  have  been  purchased. 

The  bill  further  provides  penalties  for  noncompliance  *imn«y 
to  those  penalties  for  noncompliance  with  the  selective  draft  of 
men. 

The  power  to  thus  draft  money  can  only  be  used  during  a  war 
emergency  and  automatically  terminates  with  the  end  of  the 
war. 

These  constitute  the  essential  features  of  the  bill. 

This  bill  that  I  have  introduced  is  neither  in  conflict  nor  fn 
oompetitlon  with  the  American  Legion  bill.  S.  25,  but  is  rather 
an  auxiliary  measure  that  would  set  up  the  actual  machinery 
for  drafting  money  which  is  not  provided  for  in  the  Legion  bill. 

8.  25.  

OOWSnTUnOIf  AL  a  utuokizatioh 

Tbe  power  of  a  government  to  supply  its  own  needs  must  be 
Inherent  in  that  gownment  if  it  is  to  continue  its  existence. 
Self -preservation  is  the  first  law  of  life.  Self-preservation  of  a 
nation  means  that  that  nation  has  the  i>ower  to  utHise  its  full 
resources  for  its  own  protection. 

Tbienian,  because  war  Is  a  community  effort,  there  is  an  <™pM*<1 
power  that  all  material,  all  manpower,  and  all  wealth  within  a 
nation  is  subject  to  the  use  of  the  government  of  that  nation  for 
protectloti  against  Invasion  by  an  enemy. 

ArUde  1  and  section  8  of  the  Constitution  of  the  xmited  Statea 
confers  upon  Ccmgress  the  following  power,  I  quote:  "to  declare 
war  *  •  *  to  raise  and  support  an  army  *  *  *  to  provide 
and  maintain  a  navy  *  *  *  to  suppress  insurrections  and 
r^tel  invasions,  and  to  make  all  laws  which  will  be  necessary  and 
proper  fear  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers."  EDd 
quote. 

Suppose  Congress,  acting  under  this  power,  should  raise  an  Army 
of  S.OOOjOOO  men.  as  it  did  in  the  World  War.  How  long  would 
that  army  last  without  food,  without  clothes,  and  without  equip- 
ment? And  how  can  Congress  provide  food,  clothes,  and  equip- 
ment unless  with  the  power  to  raise  an  army  there  Is  also  the 
power  to  raise  enough  money  to  feed  and  equip  that  army.  Tlie 
language  of  the  ConaUtution  is  simple  and  straightforvard.  It 
says  Congress  shall  have  power  to  support  an  army  "and  to  make 
all  laws  which  will  be  necessary  and  proper"  for  supporting  that 
army. 

In  the  last  war  we  had  the  Interesting  situation  of  a  govern- 
ment that  raised  an  army  of  men  by  compulsory  draft  laws,  and 
the  same  government  supported  that  army  by  voluntary  appeals 
for  money.  To  me  it  is  unthinkable  that  Cangress  has  the  power  to  ' 
raise  an  army  of  men  by  compulsion  and  does  not  have  the  power 
to  raise  finances  by  the  same  compulsion.  The  power  to  raise  an 
army  and  the  powv  to  suiqport  an  army  is  in  my  <vinkm  coex- 
istent. TTie  one  cannot  exist  wlthotrt  the  other.  Of  what  effect 
Is  an  army  without  amraimltion.  without  guns,  without  hand 
grenades,  without  transportation,  vrtthout  foodf 

The  power  to  equip,  feed,  clottie,  and  support  an  army,  and 
the  power  to  raise  an  army  are  inaqparable  Ingredients  of  any 
wer,  and  the  power  to  feed,  clothe,  equip  an  army  tthm^t^  the 
to  raise  money  in  a  manner  as  equidly  mandatary  aa  the 
■  to  eaU  men  to  the  ookn. 

ZMUVJDUAZ.  BMBia  VS.  "—TBfiT    WILVAn 

q^asUon  that  might  ansa  would  be  whether 
te  canytog  oat  (he  powers  thus  delegated  to  tt  tiy 


letter  of  the  Constitution  would  violate  the  constitutional  rights 
of  cltlcens.  The  question  might  be  raised  would  a  law  that 
drafts  money  deprive  a  person  of  his  property  without  "due 
process  of  law",  or  without  "Just  compensation"  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  fifth  amendment. 

But  the  construction  placed  on  the  Constitutloa  by  ttie  Su- 
preme Court  is  that  where  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  military 
defense  of  the  Nation,  these  individual  rlghta  are  subjugated  to 
the  greater  national  welfare. 

And  rights  and  immunities  enjoyed  hy  individual  cltleras 
under  the  Constltuticm  are  subject  to  temporary  limitation  during 
wartime. 

Therefore,  the  Government  in  taking  the  use  of  a  man's  money 
for  1  percent  during  the  emergency  caused  by  war  in  which 
men  are  compelled  to  serve  for  a  dollar  a  day  and  a  chance  to 
die,  would  xinquestionably  be  constitutional. 

STaEMCTBSN   THX   NATIONAL  DSmfSS 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  In  favor  of  drafting  the  finan- 
cial resources  of  a  nation  is  that  it  would  materially  strengthen 
our  national  defense.  Under  this  law  our  Government  would 
never  be  delayed,  hindered,  or  embarrassed  for  the  want  of 
finances  to  carry  on  a  war.  When  this  was  known  the  psychology 
would  be  in  our  favor.  If  a  foreign  nation  were  oonten^ilating 
war  with  the  United  States,  and  it  was  known  that  we  had  already 
on  the  statute  booke  a  law  that  upon  the  declaration  of  war 
wotild  immediately  make  the  financial  resources  of  the  Nation 
available  to  the  Government  for  purposes  of  national  defense, 
that  foreign  nation  would  think  twice  before  declaring  war  upon 
the  United  States. 

That  Is  as  it  should  be.  Instead  of  our  Government  having 
to  beg  for  money  to  finance  a  war  of  national  defense,  instead  of 
having  to  coax  the  money  out  of  hiding  ty  means  of  ten4>ting 
interest  rates,  our  Government  woiild  have  the  immediate  au- 
thority, a  latent  authority  that  wotUd  spring  into  life  upon  the 
declaration  of  war,  such  as  this  law,  that  would  authorize  the 
President,  as  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army,  to  use  the 
financial  resources  of  the  Nation  for  the  national  defense. 

War  Is  bad,  but  invasion  of  our  Nation  would  be  worse,  par- 
ticularly when  we  have  the  means  of  defense  at  hand  and  need 
only  to  authorize  their  use. 

PBOMOTBS    PKACa 

Then,  again,  this  bill  will  promote  peace,  because  It  will  remove 
one  of  the  greatest  incentives  of  war — namely,  the  possibility  of 
making  profit  by  means  of  high-interest  rates  dxirlng  the  war. 
Normally,  interest  rates  run  from  less  than  2  percent  up  to  3  per- 
cent on  Government  bonds,  but  during  the  war  it  was  necessary 
to  pay  as  high  as  4%  percent  In  order  to  coax  enough  money  out 
of  hiding  to  finance  the  war.  The  Uberty  bonds  and  Victory  bonds 
of  the  last  war  bore  unusuaUy  high  rates  of  interest.  The  men 
who  financed  the  war  faced  no  dangers  and  received  twice  as  much 
for  the  use  of  their  money  as  they  could  get  in  times  of  peace. 
Th!s  creates  a  tremendous  profit  incentive  in  favor  of  war. 

PrcMn  the  totals  furnished  me  by  the  Treasury  Department  I 
believe  it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  we  have  already  paid,  in  round 
niunbers,  $12,000,000,000  Interest  on  the  war  bonds,  and  none  of 
this  war  profit  can  be  reached  by  taxation  becaxiae  those  bonds 
and  the  Interest  from  them  are  tax  exempt.  Those  profits  are  stlu 
continuing  and  the  Government  Is  still  unable  to  reach  them  by 
taxation,  and  as  the  Liberty  bonds  and  the  Victory  bonds  are  re- 
financed the  profits  from  the  last  war  continue  to  roll  up;  and 
will  continue  thus,  augmenting,  accelerating,  increasing,  and  mul- 
tiplying and  our  children's  children  and  their  children's  children 
wUl  be  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  the  profits  made  on  those  high- 
interest  rate,  tax-exempt  bonds. 

Therefore,  the  passage  of  this  bill  would  remove  any  possi- 
bility of  such  enormoiis  profits  resulting  from  financing  the  war. 
It  would  help  to  equalize  the  financial  Imrden  of  war.  Instead 
of  holding  out  the  tempting  incentives  of  high  interest  rates  for 
the  tise  of  money  In  the  case  of  war,  it  would  say  to  the  financiers 
of  the  United  States,  "11  the  United  States  goes  to  war,  you  will 
be  compelled  to  finance  it,  and  not  at  a  profit,  but  at  a  loss." 

Thus  we  will  have  taken  another  step  in  the  direction  of  peace 
by  having  removed  one  more  caiise  of  war. 

jurrica  or  xnumira  mohkt 
May  I  conclude  by  pointing  out  the  Justice,  the  plain  human 
Justice,  of  drafting  money  as  well  as  men  In  case  of  war? 

Every  time  the  ex-service  men  have  asked  for  a  law  to  draft 
money  as  well  as  men  in  case  of  war,  some  self -styled  constitu- 
tional lawyer  has  uncorked  that  old  bottle  of  chlorafarm  with 
which  they  have  put  Congress  to  sleep  for  17  years,  and  said  that 
such  a  law  would  be  unconstitutional. 

n  the  selective  draft  law  Is  constitutional,  and  It  was  upheld 
In  aU  of  the  selective-draft  cases,  then  It  Is  constitutional  to 
draft  money. 

The  Government  took  the  soldier  and  deprived  him  of  the  right 
of  contract  in  bargaining  for  the  pay  he  received.  It  then  plaoed 
eensorshlp  upon  him  and  deprived  him  of  the  right  of  free  press 
and  free  speech.  It  deprived  him  of  the  right  of  Just  compensa- 
tion for  his  services  by  requiring  him  to  serve  at  a  dollar  a  day 
when  he  could  have  received  much  more  as  a  civilian. 

Then  again  it  deprived  him  of  the  constitutional  guaranty 
•gainst  Involuntary  servitude  by  forcing  him  Into  service.  Then 
It  deprived  »««?"  at  his  constltutionsl  right  of  liberty,  and  in 
timn^^ii'^ff  of  eases,  he  was  deprived  oC  Ufe  Itsdf.  And  mark 
you.  I  am  not  ccmplalntng.    It  cannot  be  otherwise  durlag  war. 


But  In  the  light  of  all  of  thess  temporary  wqyenateas  ef  tt<> 
individual  rlghu  under  the  ConsUtutton,  rights  far  mors  Mc^ed  la 
my  opinion  than  prt^Mrty  rlghta,  is  there  a  man  with  a  hs^  m 
him  as  big  aa  a  peach  seed,  who  would  have  the  face  to  staDd 
up  and  say  that  under  the  same  Constitution,  and  under  Uie  Mine 
Court  that  has  held  the  selective  draft  Uwa  oonatituUcmal.  It 
would  be  unconsUtutional  to  conscript  in  a  similar  manntf  the 
financial  resources  of  the  United  States? 

One  of  the  first  tenets^  our  Government  Is  to  plaos  human 
rlghU  above  pr<q?erty  rights.  It  is  woven  through  the  warp  and 
woof  of  the  entire  fabric  of  democratic  government.  I  bMleve  that 
if  you  can  draft  men.  you  can  draft  money.  If  you  can  draft  one 
man's  services,  you  can  draft  another  man's  property.  If  yptt 
can  take  one  man's  liberty,  you  can  take  another  man's  oedlt. 
If  you  can  take  one  man's  life,  you  can  take  another  man's  wealth. 
I  believe  if  you  can  take  one  man's  blood,  you  can  take  aaothsr 
man's  gold.  ^  ,_^         ,  . 

Therefore.  I  ask  for  support  to  this  bUl,  first  beeauas  It  would 
increase  our  national  defense  by  placing  the  financial  resouroes  at 
the  disposal  erf  the  Government  in  case  of  war;  second,  becauss  it 
would  prtanote  peace  by  removing  the  greatest  incentive  o*  war. 
which  is  pit^ts:  and  third,  because  it  would  equaliae  the  burdens 
of  financing  the  war. 

Prosperity,  Power,  and  Property  Protection 
Developed  by  Water 

EXTENSION  OF  REB1A.RKS 

or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  August  6  ilegislative  day  of  Thursday,  July  22),  19ST 


ARIICLB  BY  DR.  ARTHUR  E.  MORGAN.  CHAIRMAN  OOP  THE 
TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY 


Mr.  amiBTTE.  BCr.  President.  I  aslc  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcoks  under  tiie  appropriate  title  an 
article  by  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Morgan,  Chairman  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  taken  from  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  ot 
the  issue  of  August  7.  1937. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rec(»i>,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Aug.  7,  19S71 

In  1983,  during  the  stress  of  the  depression,  many  govopmental 
activities  were  of  an  emergency  nature.  The  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  however,  was  not  an  emergency  undertaking:  It  was  a 
deUberate  attempt  at  foresight  and  planning.  An  entlxe  iwge 
river  system  was  to  be  treated  as  a  tmlt,  to  be  developed  by  a 
single  integrated  plan  for  all  important  purposes.  While  some 
emergency  leglsUtlon  of  that  period  necessarily  was  based  on 
political  and  economic  theories  concerning  which  there  waa  much 
conflict  of  opinion,  it  was  the  President's  Intent  that  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  development  should  rest  on  a  more  soUd  besls. 

Here  was  one  ot  our  Iszger  river  systons,  with  great  po^MIltlce 
for  navigation  in  a  region  rich  in  ooal.  Iron,  minerals,  zorAita.  and 
agriculture,  but  cursed  Into  partial  sterUlty  by  abnormally  high 
freight  ratee.  a  lianrtlfiq>  which  evm  a  low-wage  levd  did  not 
fully  ovocome.  In  a  region  o£  abundant  rainfall.  It  poursd  dofwn 
destractlve  floods  from  iU  mountains  onto  the  cities  and  nOleyB 
bdow.  In  water-power  posslblUtles  It  was  our  f arsmost  rtver 
system  east  ot  the  Rocfclw.  Ih  a  distance  of  less  thsn  a  thoosand 
miles,  tlie  fall  Is  between  three  and  four  thofiisanrt  f*et,  about 
twice  as  great  as  that  on  the  entire  Mississippi.  

H«re  wss  a  chance  for  a  new  achievement  in  human  orgeniea- 
tlon.  As  things  were  done  in  the  past,  the  TennesBseE^jK  mlghS 
have  been  developed  for  flood  control  alone  or  for  nangatMn  alone 
or  for  power  development  alone  or  Just  for  rsoeatlan  and  ^liarle^ 
with  refuges  for  wUd  fowl.  Each  of  these  alms,  sons  putobc  and 
some  private,  might  have  been  pursued  Independently,  but  so^ 
mograms  would  have  resulted  in  great  waste,  dupucetlfla.  ana 
conflict.  For  eseh  purpose  it  would  have  been  iiii  iiaaiy  to  week 
with  the  same  river  channel,  the  same  water,  the  sum  dam  aina. 

What  two  or  three  dollars  might  aooooqillsh  by  ifpente  ^nr- 
ganiaed  efforts  might  be  aocomplished  better  by  SI  m  a  single 
unifled  Job.  Some  of  the  purposes,  ntdh.  as  power  diitlopmenS 
or  recreation,  might  have  been  cared  for  by  private  Initiative;  btt> 
other  purposes,  such  as  flood  oontnd  and  navigation,  were  dearty 
tecogniaed  as  Government  functlona.  Taken  as  a  whole,  this  greet 
possibility  was  a  Job  for  the  public  working  through  Ot  ^ 

No  project  for  the  unifled  development  of  a  large  rtvar 
all  purposes  on  anything  like  so  great  a  seale  evir 
achieved.    The  unifled  control  of  the  TsnneHse  Btw  le  a 
pmn»r*>iriiig  (or  a  Nation  like  Amsrica.  but  it  sboold  be 
taking,  one  f6b  under  c 
the  Government  Itself. 
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«t  Om  TImiumwiii  ^Ul«y  AuChortty  1ln»  to  aa 

tawwnmmat.    It  bas  been  an  aSttt  to 
Iarg*-«eal«  dentfloimMiit  of  oar  eooatry 
ttM  hlgbot  desree  of   cnonnnatlon   «Dd 
that  to  a  baauttful  ptotore  et  vlildi  no 
raaaonably  dtoi^prove.    In  actual  ptaettoa  ttia  dSfvOtofH 
of  tha  T.  V.  A.  project  Olwtrataa  tlia  oomptoK  latordatlOBa 
and  ooDflleto  of  modem  life.    Out  tbaae  ecmptofittlaa  be  worked 
oar  demooratte  ■yatem  at  giweriiBMmt  ao  aa  to  get  the 
ly  d  anUtod  and  ontorty  deTdofment  for  an  purpoaae, 
aa  to  inoteet  tba  pfobtte  Intateeto  fully  vliUa  diOBg  no 
to  private   ptuiieity    oimcra  and  tniMatan  iriM  hava 
wntad  prndantly  and  In  sood  f attb  to  develop  tba  ooontryT 

It  to  tma  lliat  oalltod  rtver  eoBtnA  to  not  tba  only  purpoae  of 
tta  T.  V.  A.  Otber  tonportank  atoaseBte  of  tbe  T.  ▼.  A.  pragnun 
Indode  tha  mannfaotaia  of  new  and  better  forma  of  ftetlUaen. 
the  reduction  of  aoll  eroatoo.  the  dladpllnlng  of  the  utility  Industry 
fe^  pOblto  eoB^petlttaii.  the  eneouratemeBt  of  pabUe  owuerahlp  of 
eletUkal  dtotrfbattai  ajetaiiie  by  prefwantial  treatment  and 
otharwtoe.  Tboaa  other  toaoaa  eoaaetlmee  dominate  publle  opinion 
and  tend  to  prevent  tha  pObUe  from  elearly  reallidng  thto  new 
and  ilgnlllfant  departure  In  government  which  to  mvolved  In 
tha  ordcrty  handling  of  a  great  river  syatem  xinder  one  admlntotra- 
ttva  control  for  all  oaeftd  pablto  porpeeee. 

Ibat  rlTer-oootroUad  project  has  a  right  to  be  Judged  on  Its 
own  aavfta.  and  aboold  not  be  cf ther  supported  or  condemned 
becauae  of  Ita  Incidental  laiatlnns  to  other  pur  poets,  however  im- 
portant they  may  be.  It  to  that  unique  and  interesting  program 
which  I  should  like  to  discuss. 

A  definite  piBB  for  the  unified  canted  of  the  Tennessee  River 
baa  been  prepared  and  presented  to  Oongrees.  Thto  covers  all 
work  now  betog  constructed  or  definitely  designed,  although  in 
later  yaara  tha  undertaking  can  be  enlarged  If  the  publle  welfare 
should  requlra.  On  tha  Tenneasee  River  itself  there  wUl  be  nine 
dams,  three  of  which  are  completed,  with  three  under  constnic- 
ttoa.  One  dam  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tenneasee,  which  will  be 
tha  largaak  In  the  sjsteiii,  haa  Just  been  authorlBed  by  Oongrees. 
and  the  remaining  two  are  being  planned.  On  the  tributaries  of 
tha  Tsnnrasnn.  tha  MOrrto  Dam  to  eompieted,  the  EDwasaee  Dam  to 
under  construction,  and  the  Pontana  Dam  to  yet  to  be  begun. 
Thto  flomhlnad  system,  when  fully  wnnplrted,  will  have  instaUa- 
tloaa  for  naarty  S,000,MO  kllowatta  of  power.  The  rcaei  mlis  will 
have  a  storage  capacity  of  shout  15.000.000  acre-feet.  The  esti- 
mated total  coot  win  be  about  gaoo.000.000.  The  development 
will  provlda  a  channal  thnnighout  tha  66  mllea  of  tha  Tenneesee 
Btver  with  a  minimum  depth  of  aboat  14  feet,  which  to  adequate 
fiar  vassato  with  about  •-foot  draft.  It  will  provide  a  large  mess- 
aura  of  flood  eoQtroi.  not  only  on  tha  Tennessee  River  itself  but 
alao  OB  tba  Oblo  and  Mississippi  Rivets.  Theee  reservoirs  will 
have  an  area  of  about  7.S00  square  mllea.  with  several  thousand 
mllea  of  lake  dure.  The  largest  lake,  that  above  tha  OUbertsvlUa 
Dam,  OB  the  lowar  Tenaessse  River,  will  be  more  than  180  miles 


Left  oa 
mtto  real 


first  the  matter  of  navigation.    Tltere  to  very 

.vlgatton  on  our  American  rivers.    On  the 

swift  ouRsnts  In  high  watsr  sad  ssnd 

giaaUy  iBtstfara  wtth  tlver  trafle.    On  botJi  tha 

to  aa  cstrema  range  of  80  feet 

.  with  ttM  rHRdt  that  handling  freight 

Ob  tha  TsBnasBsa  River  for  almoet  tha 

tima  fcr  a  larga  Aaarteaa  river  there  has  been  adapted  a 

ei  AiA-watsr  navlgattoB.    Rktrame  fiuctoatlons  of  river 

will  be  BO  adverss  cur- 

tben  to  no  closed  soason 

tha  wlater.    Thto  projaet  may  ast  the  standard 


tha  Importanoa  of  Inland  navigation, 
what  happened  to  the  tnterlor  of  our 
of  the  baOdlnf  of  the  Panaaui  OsnaL    Becauae 
to  asRtod  ao  andi  mora  rliaapij  than  railroad 
the  hBllrttnt  of  tha  Paaaaaa  Osnal  aarvad  to  stimulate 
It  of  tha  AUantto  and  Padfle  coasta.  but  tended 
tha  davalopmeBt  of  the  teterlor  of  our  ooontry.    Partly 
_  I,  aoBia  og  our  tntartor  Statea  actaalty 
have  lost  pnpTilattnw  ^^ff*«y  yaesBt  yaara 

Thara  araaU^ttly  man  than  1,000  oounttoa  In  the  Tlhttad  States. 
Ptfty^^hfaa  of  thaaa  oountiea  ocmtala  1  pareeBt  of  the  oountrya 
IsBd  aiaa  hot  tl  psaasBft  of  ttw  poplattoB.  and  a  Itttto  more 
than  half  «€  tlM  auumtectHlac  eatahlUbmaBte  of  the  country. 
Thsaai  laas  tlMB  S  pareent  of  our  counties  peeduoed  83  percent  1^ 
valBS  of  an  matiiifa*  tuiad  prodaeta.  about  40  pereent  at  tb»  spend- 
«hto  laoaaaB.  and  44  peremt  of  an  retaB  aatoa.  It  to  Importaa* 
Ip  Bote  that  OBly  t  of  ttaaaa  M  aountlaa  are  la  tha  Intaslor  of 
tha  eouBtry  aad  away  ftram  aavlcabla  wateca. 

of  tha  threat  to  Amertaaa  wheat  maikets 
at  tba  fsct  that  Aqtntlaa  wheat  growen  have  a 
hwtf  to  alavatora  ob  tte  Parana  Btoar.  whara  wheat  to  trsM- 
1  dlia<4ly  to  •eoaa*golac  vasada. 

a  ftedight  chaigsa  ob  sh^mante  at  annte  gwwto  trana  Kbqk» 

ttea,  to  Odumbaa.  CMilo.  aa^r  ba  SO  perant  grcatsr  than 

Ereli^  rbsTpa  ob  tha  aasM  goods  for  laager  dtetaaeea  to 

Otdo.faeaaMewTork,pefBia.    Par  heavy  tndwtrtoa  la 

I  sooth  thto  pasasBto  a  aenoos  ftaight  haatteu.    Wa 

kvy  tmlMshtos  to  thrtve.  it  beooBMs  imiisij  thai 

oB  a  lawar  IWMi.   If  itvw  baata  aad 
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davaloped  that  have  been  held  back,  higher  wagee  can  ba  paid, 
•ad  AmMtlcans  will  have  a  larger  area  of  prosperity  In  which  to  do 
business  with  one  another,  and  will  be  less  dependent  tipon  foreign 
trade.  Navigation  must  be  In  our  minds  when  we  consider  the 
possibilities  of  unified  river  development.  T.  V.  A.  transportetlon 
specialists  estimate  that  as  soon  as  the  Tennessee  River  navigation 
system  to  cmnpleted.  It  will  carry  about  6.000,000  tons  of  freight 
a  year  at  an  annual  saving  of  about  $1.20  a  ton.  and  that  the 
use  of  the  river  will  greatly  Increase  as  the  years  pass. 

If  navigation  alone  had  to  bear  the  coet  of  first-class  Tenneeoee 
River  development,  there  might  be  a  question  ss  to  Ita  feasibility, 
but  fiood  control  also  is  important.  In  major  fioods  on  the  lOs- 
stoslppl  River  from  Cairo  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  mere 
t>^«  three-quarters  of  the  flood  water  comes  from  the  Ohio, 
and  the  Tenneesee  Is  the  largest  branch  of  the  Ohio.  The  Mlasis- 
slppl  and  Ohio  levees  have  been  raised  higher  and  higher  untU 
tbey  are  like  continuous  dams  extending  for  hiindreds  of  miles. 
For  several  reasons  It  seems  scarcely  practicable  to  raise  them 
higher  still.    We  must  turn  to  reservoir  control. 

The  Army  onglneers  and  the  National  Resources  Board  have 
estimated  that,  for  fiood  control  on  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi, 
the  Tennessee  River  shoiild  be  provided  with  storage  capacity  to 
hold  back  13,000,000  to  15,000,000  acre-feet  of  water.  And  the 
Tennessee  River  Itself  is  subject  to  flood  damage.  Chattanooga 
may  be  visited  by  a  fiood  which  in  a  day  might  deetroy  $100,- 
000,000  worth  of  property  and  be  a  great  menace  to  life.  It  to 
neariy  Impractlcatrie  for  Chattenooga  to  protect  Itself  alone.  It 
needs  the  help  of  storage  reservoirs  on  the  rivers  above. 

How  can  thto  storage  ni  flood  waters  be  provided?  It  must  be 
foimd  at  the  same  dam  sites  that  are  used  for  controlling  water 
for  navigation.  In  the  use  of  reservoirs  there  tends  to  be  some 
conflict  between  navigation  and  power  on  the  one  hand  and  flood 
control  on  the  other.  For  navigation  and  power,  the  reservoirs 
in  general  should  be  kept  as  full  as  p>osslbIe  for  use  In  low  water. 
Por  flood  control,  on  the  other  hand.  It  to  well  that  reeervolZB  be 
kept  as  nearly  empty  as  possible  so  as  to  be  available  for  storage 
during  floods.  Yet  there  is  a  limited  number  of  excellent  dam 
sites.  The  conflict  is  solved  in  two  ways.  First.  It  to  possible  in 
some  degree  to  keep  the  reservoirs  partly  empty  durtog  winter 
and  spring  seasons  when  floods  occur,  and  allow  them  to  flll  when 
the  normal  flood  season  is  past.  Second,  it  sometimes  to  possibia 
to  make  dams  and  reservoirs  large  enough  so  that  water  can  be 
stored  for  both  piirposes.  At  the  Norrts  Dam  a  certain  amoimt 
of  storage  space  to  reserved  for  navigation  and  for  power,  but  the 
dam  to  made  higher  and  the  reservoir  larger  than  is  necessary  for 
those  purposes,  and  a  large  amoiint  of  flood  storage  to  provided  in 
addition.  Thto  process  often  is  much  less  expensive  than  to  con- 
struct separate  dams  for  the  dliTerent  purposes. 

The  Norrls  Dam  was  scarcely  completed  when  an  exceptionally 
heavy  rain  fell  over  the  watershed.  The  gates  were  dosed,  and  the 
entire  flow  above  the  dam  was  stored.  The  flood  stage  at  Chatte- 
nooga was  reduced  about  4  feet,  and  perhaps  $750,000  In  damages 
prevented.  Then,  less  than  a  year  later,  came  the  record  flood  of 
January  1937  on  the  Ohio.  Again  the  gates  of  the  Norrts  Dam 
were  dosed,  and  the  entire  flow  above  was  stored.  With  all  pro- 
posed work  on  the  Tennessee  River  completed,  a  fiood  like  that 
of  last  January  woxild  be  reduced  about  2  feet  on  the  Iftoslsslppl 
from  Cairo  south  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas. 

Navigation  and  flood  control  shoxild  bear  their  part  of  the  coat, 
but  electric  power  also  can  help  bear  that  burden.  During  winter 
and  spring  the  river  may  be  a  destructive  flood,  then  In  late 
STunmcr  it  loay  be  so  low  that  the  flow  which  was.  perhaps.  450.- 

000  cubic  feet  per  second  in  flood  to  reduced  to.  perhi^B.  4.000  to 
8,000  cubic  feet  In  a  dry  summer.  TO  regulate  ti^t  river  by  stor- 
age so  that  the  flood  flows  will  be  much  less  fm<1  tha  low-water 
flows  much  greater  is  good  for  navigation  and  for  flood  oontiol, 
but  alao  It  to  good  for  power  development. 

Here,  again,  we  see  the  value  of  unified  contrcfl  under  orvf  man- 
agement as  against  development  by  a  nxunber  of  separate  or- 
ganizations. If  the  Norrls  Dam  were  a  power  developmant  alone, 
built  by  a  single  company,  it  scarcely  would  be  worth  whfle.  The 
same  to  true  of  some  of  the  other  great  riama  dovm  the  Tenneasee 
River.  Yet  when  they  are  taken  together  the  picture  to  vary 
dlfTerent.  During  wet  seasons,  when  there  to  plenty  of  water 
below,  the  fiow  of  the  river  is  held  behind  Norrto  Dam.  llien. 
during  the  dry  weather,  not  only  is  power  produced  at  Norrto 
Dam.  but  the  same  water  fiows  on  down  through  one  ^m«  after 
another  of  the  Texmessee  River  system,  and  doubiea  tha  low- 
water  power  capadty  of  each  one. 

The  system  has  even  more  varied  posslbllltlea.  Wltoon  Dam.  at 
Musde  Shoals,  has  only  enough  storage  to  regulate  tha  river  for 
about  1  day.  It  can  store  water  during  the  night,  arhen  very 
lltUe  power  Is  required,  and  can  operate  at  full  capacity  during 
tlu»  daytime  hours  of  great  demand.  It  does  not  evan  create 
storage  enough  to  hcAd  the  surplus  water  over  the  weak  end. 
when  but  little  power  is  being  tjsed.  Just  above  Wltoon  Dam  to 
Wheelw  Dam.  recently  completed  by  the  Authority.  Wheeler 
Dam  has  enough  storage  to  hold  the  entire  normal  Itow  of  the 
itvcr  ftar  a  fow  weeks.  The  two  working  together  can  uae  more 
«toas  water  as  the  demand  for  power  may  determlna.  Thto  vrin 
prevant  any  waste  of  water  due  to  vartotlons  In  power  usa  from 
week  to  we^  and  also  the  surplus  water  from  suBuner  storma 
aan  ba  stored. 

^  P>a  entire  Tenneawe  River  control  program  calto  for  aboat  m 
doaaa  great  dama.  Whereas  one  dam  haa  only  atora^s  enough 
tojagdatetha  flow  from  day  to  day,  aaother  will  eoatrol  tha 
now  DBB  wasK  to  wuak.  »"«^>»w  for  a  »»»*»»*fr  or  awta.  ^««<*K«r  for 
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that  It  win  control  the  flow  above  It  from  year  to  year.  In  some 
cases  there  may  be  heavy  rains  above  one  reservoir  on  a  tributary 
stream,  and  Ught  rains  above  another.  All  thto  complex  syatem 
can  be  regulated  somewhat  as  a  train  dtopateher  regutotes  the 
passage  of  trains  over  a  four-track  railway  line,  which  can  handle 
much  more  trafllc  than  four  parallel  single  lines  operated  Inda* 
pendently  of  one  another. 

When  the  Tennessee  River  dama  and  power  planta  are  com- 
pleted, they  vrin  have  a  total  electrical  installation  of  nearly 
a.000,000  kilowatte,  and  there  will  be  avaUable  about  1.000.000 
kilowatte  of  prime  electric  energy.  In  a  region  where  there  to 
cow  a  marked  shortage  of  power-generating  facilities.  It  to  prob- 
able that  Income  from  power  alone  vrould  repay  the  total  cost  of 
iiAlfled-oontrol  system  without  Interest  In  the  course  of  half  a 
centiiry. 

When  we  see  the  complexity  of  thto  unified  operation,  for  navi- 
gation, flood  control  and  power,  we  can  see  how  impossible  that 
unified  control  wovdd  be  if  It  were  partly  in  public  ownership  and 
partly  In  the  control  of  a  numlier  of  prtvate  corporationa. 

We  have  made  what  we  believe  are  reasonably  conservative 
estimates  of  the  value  of  this  system  for  flood  control,  naviga- 
tion, and  power.  We  believe  that  the  system  as  a  whole  for  all 
purposes  to  worth  to  the  public  p>erhaps  twice  Ita  cost. 

OOa    NZW   CXSAT  UUOB 

Hie  value  of  the  system  to  not  limited  to  these  three  main  uaea. 
The  Norrls  Dam  has  created  a  beautifiil  lake  vrith  more  than  700 
miles  of  shore  line,  set  in  the  rugged  foothills  of  the  Cvunberland 
Mountains.  Few  lakes  in  America  have  a  finer  setting.  TUcen 
together,  the  T.  V.  A.  reservoirs  will  have  a  much  greater  length 
of  shore  line  than  all  five  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Already  people  are 
taking  to  these  lakes  for  recreation.  Each  Sunday  In  siunmer  be- 
tween flve  thousand  and  ten  thousands  persons  visit  Norrts  Dam 
and  Reservoir.  The  shores  are  being  protected  by  the  T.  V.  A.  to 
maintain  their  rugged  beauty.  Half  a  mill  Inn  young  flab  are  being 
released  each  year  Into  Norrto  LtUce.  Large,  shallow  overflow  areas 
are  being  kept  as  wild-fowl  preserves,  and  migrating  ducks  and 
geeee  already  are  flnrting  the  lakes  a  convenient  stopping  place. 

The  southern  part  of  the  T.  V.  A.  region  to  subject  to  malaria. 
If  no  precautions  were  taken,  the  greater  shore  line  resulting  from 
creation  of  large  reservoirs  would  increase  the  breeding  places  for 
mosqiiltoes,  and  the  sprMd  of  the  disease  The  Authority  not 
only  is  endeavoring  to  prevent  Ite  work  from  being  the  caxise  of 
Increase  of  it>*'«H*^,  but  It  to  undertaking  a  study  of  malarta.  and 
Is  expertmenting  in  Ite  contnd  on  a  more  widespread  scale  than 
ever  before  has  been  imdertaken. 

The  principal  methods  known  to  keep  malarta  from  spreading 
are  to  destroy  the  nuMqultoes,  preferably  before  they  emerge  from 
the  larva  stage,  or  to  keep  people  who  have  malarta  from  being 
bitten,  or  if  possible  to  cure  the  disease  in  those  who  have  it.  so 
that  they  will  no  longer  be  earrtera.  In  the  destruction  of  larvae, 
the  T.  V.  A.  has  developed  Interesting  methods.  In  open  water  or 
along  dear  shore  lines  the  larvae  are  soon  destroyed  by  wave  action 
or  by  small  fish.  One  of  the  first  steps  to  mosquito  control  to  to 
clear  up  the  margins  of  the  reservoirs  ao  that  mosquitoes  can 
have  no  shelter  from  wave  wash  or  from  fish.  Yet  they  may  ooa- 
tinue  to  hatch  In  little  Isolated  pocketa  along  the  shore. 

To  prevent  this  the  T.  V.  A.  uses  the  method  of  slowly  lowering 
the  water  level  during  the  moequlto-breedlng  season.  Depending 
on  the  temperature.  It  requires  8  to  14  days  for  mosquito  eggs 
to  hateh  and  for  the  larvae  to  develop.  If  during  that  pertod 
the  reservoir  level  to  lowered  a  few  Inches  the  Isototed  pocto  dry 
up  and  the  larvae  die.  Where  thto  method  alone  to  not  enough, 
the  T.  V.  A.  has  devel(q;>ed  a  method  <rf  spraying  Insecticides  from 
airplanes  and  from  boato.  In  the  T.  V.  A.  woi^  airplane  spray- 
ing has  come  to  be  fully  successful  for  the  first  time.  An  air- 
plane traveling  a  mile  a  minute  will  spray  a  strtp  300  feet  wide, 
and  will  cover  as  much  in  an  hour  as  two  men  In  a  boat  may 
cover  in  a  week,  yet  even  this  method  to  expenslva.  Airplane 
dusting  costa  about  $100  per  mile  each  year. 

The  T.  V.  A.,  therefore,  to  carrying  on  many  types  of  expert- 
mento  with  vartous  tropical  larvae-eating  fish  and  with  larvae- 
eating  insecte.  and  vdth  trees  planted  along  the  shore  line  which 
may  make  such  a  dense  shade  that  weeds  which  shelter  the  mos- 
quito larvae  will  not  thrtve.  Methods  of  curing  local  resldenta 
who  have  malaria,  and  In  that  way  removing  sources  of  infection, 
also  are  being  studied.  T.  V.  A.  to  the  w<»ld's  greatest  malarta 
laboratory.  If  we  are  successful  In  eliminating  or  in  greatly  re- 
ducing the  disease  that  result  alone  will  go  far  toward  Justifying 
the  undertaking  as  a  whoto. 

It  seems  almost  self-evident  that  prtvate  Initiative  could  not 
Tindertake  an  Integrated  program  such  as  we  are  talking  about. 
Ite  very  size  makes  it  almost  prohibitive.  The  Duke  power 
project  on  the  Catawba  River  to  a  very  large  prtvate  undotaklng, 
yet  It  is  only  about  one-tenth  the  slae  of  the  T.  V.  A.  The 
crossing  of  State  and  co\inty  boundaries  makes  another  problem 
difllc\ilt  for  private  Industry  to  cope  with.  Tha  T.  V.  A.  operatea 
in  seven  States  and  In  a  very  large  nxunber  of  counttoa.  Prtvate 
interesto  would  not  have  the  incentive  to  uzulertake  many  aqpeota 
of  the  work  essential  to  a  complete  program. 

The  imdertaklng  to  control  an  entire  large  rtver  system  by  a 
single  plan  for  all  useful  purposes  to  essmttolly  a  new  oooc^tlon. 
It  representa  a  type  at  development  which  more  and  mora  wUl  ba 
undertaken  by  public  agencies  in  progressive  countries,  regard- 
less of  the  form  of  government.  To  destroy  tha  proepecte  for 
unified  rtver  control,  by  opposition  from  vrithout  or  by  incom- 
petence from  within,  would  be  a  public  loss.  The  public,  even 
many  engineers,  grasping  only  certain  ovezpublidaed  parte  of  tha 
program,  has  largely  failed  to  understand  thto  oenteat  purpoaa. 


There  are  highly  controversial  phaaes  of  the  T.  ▼.  A.  program, 
where  conflicting  prtndples  of  government  and  business  are  being 
fought  out.  It  to  wholesome  and  proper  that  there  should  ba 
such  battlegrounds  of  public  policy,  but  I  think  they  should  ba 
dearly  deflned  and  not  confused  with  a  phase  of  T.  V.  A.  davalop- 
ment  which.  I  beUeve,  would  have  quite  universal  public  aupport 
if  it  should  be  understood. 

The  most  active  field  of  controvovy  to  that  which  rdatea  to  tha 
side  of  power.  White  the  generaUcm  of  power  to  and  ought  to  ba 
an  Integral  part  of  the  tmlfled  control  and  administration  of  tha 
rtver.  the  numner  of  disposing  of  it  can  foUow  any  one  of  aevaral 
methods.  First,  it  might  be  sold  at  wholesale  to  the  large  power 
companies,  which  would  use  it  Just  as  they  use  power  ganaratad 
from  private  sources.  Thto  method  would  hdp  to  pay  the  ooat  of 
rtver  centred  work,  would  relieve  the  utilities  of  one  of  tha  heavi- 
est elementa  of  Investment,  for  generating  eqtiipment,  and  would 
relieve  the  T.  V.  A.  of  transmission-line  Investment,  but  it  would 
make  Uttto  or  no  contribution  to  the  problem  of  utility  control  or 
regulation. 

As  a  modification  of  thto  aolutlon.  the  power  generated  at  T. 
V.  A.  dams  might  be  sold  at  wholesale  to  the  power  compantos. 
but  on  condition  that  the  retail  rates  charged  for  any  such  power 
shoxild  be  agreed  to  by  the  Oovenunent.  A  provision  to  thto  affect 
to  Included  In  the  T.  V.  A.  Act.  However,  the  operation  of  thto 
method  woxUd  Involve  certain  difllcultles.  The  several  State  utility 
fyip^m<— <""■  claim  the  right  of  supervision  and  review  of  power 
rates,  and  so  there  might  be  conflict  between  Federal  and  Stete 
supervtolon.  Then  again,  since  the  prtvate  utllltlea  can  generate 
power  by  steam  at  a  cost  of  leas  than  a  qiiarter  of  a  cent  per 
kUowatt-hour  above  the  cost  of  water  power,  they  might  prefer 
to  generate  their  own,  rather  than  to  aubject  themsalvas  to  la- 
creased  Federal  supervision.  

Another  proposed  solutton  would  be  the  formation  of  a  power- 
transmission  pooL  The  T.  V.  A.  and  the  prtvate  utllltiea  ml^t 
pool  their  transmission  lines  to  an  organiaatloa  with  a  maaaga- 
ment  of  ite  own.  repreeenting  both  the  Government  and  private 
investors.  Thto  transmission-pool  organlaation  would  buy  tha 
power  wherever  it  would  be  cheapest  and  would  sell  It  at  prada- 
termlned  wholesato  ratea.  Thto  method  would  be  somewhat  ifanl- 
lar  to  the  so-called  grtd  system  of  Kngland  and  to  methoda  usad 
to  Sweden,  where  both  pubUo  and  prtvate  power  are  tov^ved. 
There  oould  be  many  vartotlons  to  the  organltatlon  of  a  power- 
transmission  pool,  and  there  wotUd  be  many  technioal.  financial, 
and  policy  {voblems  to  ba  worked  out.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  the  general  method  at  a  power-tranamtoalon  pool  oflaca 
one  reasonable  aolutlon  of  the  issue. 

Still  another  way  of  meeting  the  issue  would  ba  to  dadda  upoa 
general  prlndplea  and  methods  for  the  aoquisltltm  of  prtvate 
electrical  propertlea  by  the  public  If  tha  publle  to  a  glvaa 
region  should  desire  to  own  ite  alactrtc  fadlttlea.  Juat  aa  It  owaa 
ite  water  supply,  general  policies  could  be  aK>lled  for  detarmto- 
Ing  what  would  be  reasopsble  unite  of  purchase  which  oould  ba 
acquired  by  the  public  without  dismembering  existing  systems 
or  burdening  the  future  vrlth  unnecessary  operating  axpansa. 
Oenwal  methods  also  could  be  determined  for  fixing  the  cost  to 
be  paid  for  such  propei  ty  to  ite  purchase  by  tha  public.  Ttaa 
I»lvate  power  Intereete  should  be  reqxiired  to  agree  aot  to  onioae 
the  orderly  acqxUsltlon  of  reasonable  and  normal  unite  of  thair 
IHToperty  at  reaaonable  cost.  There  should  be  no  caprtdoua  and 
arbitrary  breaking  up  of  well-organlaed  and  eflkdent  ayatama. 
Loyal  and  efllctent  workers  in  the  i^vate  compantos.  at  least  below 
policy-making  lavato,  should  be  continued  to  eo^oymant  under 
the  new  ownership,  and  both  parttes  should  agree  not  to  dupUoato 
llnf  or  to  tovade  a  reasonably  determined  minimum  unit  of 
operation.  WitUn  an  area  determined  upon  as  a  natural  operat- 
ing imit  there  should  be  but  one  general  dtotributor  of  power. 
It  woxild  be  neeeasary  for  the  prtvate  utllitlee  to  raeognlaa  tha 
supert<v  right  of  the  public  to  own  Ito  power  facllttlsa  If  It 
shoxild  choose,  and  the  pxiblic  shoxiM  raeognlaa  the  rlg^t  of 
prtvate  tovastors  to  a  fair  and  impartial  determination  of  tha 
price  to  be  paid  for  properties  pxirchaaed.  In  my  optokm.  thto 
method  would  conform  to  aoxmd  public  policy,  arould  result  to  a 
minimum  of  class  bittemeas,  and  to  a  minimum  of  dasliucMou  of 
physical  valxiea  or  of  waste  from  dxxpUcatlon  of  fadlitlaa.  and 
woxild  help  to  preaervo  the  towfxil  and  ordeiiy  proeaas  of  dsoao- 
cratic  government.  I  beUeve  that  sudi  a  method  to  aatlrtfy 
feasible  where  both  partlea  honestly  desire  that  solution. 

As  still  another  solution,  the  T.  V.  A.  might,  by  agreemant.  ao- 
qxilre  a  large  but  limited  area  wlthto  which  it  would  agree  to 
confine  Ito  acUvlttaa  for  the  course  <tf  6  or  10  years.  If  audi  aa 
area  should  Indxida  tha  State  of  Tennessee,  northaaatera  Iftosla- 
slppl,  and  appraximattiy  the  rest  of  tha  T.  V.  A.  area,  it  would  ba 
about  the  stoe  of  England.  An  advantage  of  sxieh  adJuatmcBt 
woxild  be  that  the  Authortty  would  have  a  tree  hand  to  a  attb- 
stantlal  area  to  prove  the  competence  of  a  pubUe  body  la  tha 
transmission  and  sate  of  power.  If  acoounta  were  fully  pobUe  If 
coste  were  fairly  reported,  and  If  there  were  no  substdtoa.  It  would 
fxxmish  a  yardstick  for  oompartooa  of  pubUe  and  prtvate- power 
operations. 

Vartous  legal  and  admlnlstratlva  problems  woUld  taava  to  ba  aiet 
to  working  out  such  an  arrangement,  but  I  ballava  tbey  would  not 
be  insxiperable  If  the  two  parties  should  honaatly  unite  to  aneh  a 
pxirpoae.  Thto  method  perhaps  would  glva  the  beat  ehaaoe  for  a 
fair  yardstick.  It  would  have  the  dtoadvaatage  that  oonunaatttoa 
outside  the  T.  V.  A.  area  would  not  Immadlately  hava  tha  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  T.  y.  A.  power,  though  aueosasftd  daiauaati'attea  at 
the  f easiblli^  of  low  rataa  would  quickly  laflswtacia  cataa  la  tha 
sunoundlag  regloa. 
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Aao^  poMfbto  Kdutton  at  Mat  proW««..'W>>^^  ^**^ 
T.  V.  A.  to  hlfi  M  opaily  dafliMd  foint  I»^2«fP*S*2*^ 
«mMBilaBkan  Uom  and  to  sdl  power  wherew  tttcra  to  a  mazkat. 

Tto  eairy  this  iMt  policy  to  an  cztraBM.  tlM  T.  V.  A^a^fttt  «i- 
eomM  an  tlM  lane  oenten  at  dlstrllratlon.  soeh  aa  Knolngham. 
Atlanta.  KaahTlIla.  and  Chattanooga,  to  iw^f«  T.  J-^J^;j^ 
thw  leaving  the  prttata  power  cotnpanlaa  with  only  tha  lf*-«^ 
rani  MVMi    If  this  pollcy^bould  be  candad  to  an  astfeiBfB.  it  might 
ka  ao  iiuLiniaariit  In  frightening  InTcston  aa  to  prevent  thereflnanc- 
tagirStM  power  «npanlee  at  lower  mtanat  »)^»:_P«»  SHH 
^StiM  W^retSted  from  lowattog  »5« -«^  ^f^rJTd^t 
end  oompetltloo  with  the  T.  V.  A.  would  heooma  atlU  more  dUBcult. 
TMspS&  might  bring  about  a  general  dleorganf tton  and  dls- 
SnffiSinf  the^rtrate  companlea.  ao  that  «»«T,oould  I*  pjff- 
ohaaed  at  whatever  bargain  prtoe  the  Ttaneaaee  Valley  Authority 
or  public  power  dlstrlcta  tfiould  be  willing  to  pay.    If  there  are 
pwple  whoare  eonmltted  to  flghtmg  to  the  bitter  end  against  Um 
M^Sm.  renntlaaa  at  the  deatractUm  of  property  involTed.  this 
would  seamto  be  the  moat  effeetlTe  courae  for  them  to  pursue. 
n«  abuaea  by  utility  companW.   with  their  wUllngnees  In 
to  we  Utlgatlon  before  courts  and  cnminliwlons 
the  imiiHWt  at  drtay  and  obstruction,  and  to  bring  pressure 
Brtataree  to  m**"*****  exeees  Inveetments  and  Improper 
1haf«  led  sons  people  to  believe  that  a  fight  to  the  flnl^ 
fti  the  ebly  way  cC  meetti«  the  lasue.   Men  In  high  positions  in  ttie 
utntty  fliid  oitlnue  to  make  Irtespohilble  and  a^-^MfW^J^ 
BpWfia**Bg  the  lasus  and  ^»»"1*"g  to  conflrm  the  optnion 
^Mt^^a  light  to  the  flniahte  the  only  oouree  to  be 
„,,„     ,.—  IB  eouM  i«»ip«""i"«**—  there  are  men  who  are  ready 
to  ride  to  polttkeal  precedence  or  to  personal  power  on  such  an 

"bm  a  araat  pnblle  iHoe  is  beti«  fought  owt.  as  snCh  IsmiM 
vol  be  fontfkt  eo  long  as  we  have  a  vigorous  and  growing  country. 

nUdii  at  £a«  proMsm  ahouw  be  "«  •■  •  <»H?^«  ^ 

^  ptiblSe  tans,  ^towever  that  may  be  setUed.  It  stlU  re- 
true  that  the  wnUled  and  orderly  control  at  a  great  river 
for  aU  usaCul  uuiiiiiess  undsr  single  control  and  manage- 
pt  Mpnamts  sownd  soelal  eoonaniy  and  Is  an  advance  In  the 

Wni£'ttatipes*  prelset  at  xattOad  rtver  eootrol  the  Tenneasee 

taken  many  atops  of  aodal  stgnlflcannB.    It 

.  out  iBtsUlgent  labor  rdathma;  It  baa  larg^  eliminated 

It  law  bcotq^t  emptoyeear  bousing  to  a  new  levtf :  its 

.  at  amptoyaeo  la  greatly  Increasing  the  compe- 

oT  wwken;  tta  progiam  for  relooatlng  famlllee 

Ui  maalli^  leatiiiulii  haa  est  new  levels  of  edhJency  and 

On  the  land  acquired  around  the  reeervoirs  intereet- 

tarn  ilMiMiiislialiieie  In  foreat  eeonomy  era  being  made.    In  the 

bnfiiMi**  of  Beat  dame  new  taehnlquee  and  methoda  have  won  the 

ySryy*^*^  aitT»i— ♦w.  of  ttttovlnearlng  world.    A  far-fiung 

■mpaw  ot  soa  proteetlOB  la  under  way. 

Jit  fi«e*^  itiMliiewiiia  aervtee  meMnrea  the  rainfall  from  the  meet 

to  the  mouth  of  the  rtver.    It  makee  measure- 

aM  at  atnam  flow,  and  Is  now  r<f»*"»*«g  to  install  automatlo 

ff..T«iiiig  attUana  at  important  poinds  so  that  the  central 

wm  leeSve  raoocta  boor  by  hour  of  tbm  stage  of  water  at 

sudt  starmn     There  la  a  unified  flood-warning  aervloe. 

a  ^tgto  deelgn  orgaalaaitloB  plana  the  dama  from  atart  to  flnUh. 

talim  lip  the  ta*  whese  it  Is  left  by  a  gweral  planning  etaff 

'  I  out  the  mam  featorea  of  the  project  aa  a  whole.    As 

'   - —  ^Boi  to  dam  the  most  highly  akilled  men 
akfllful  and  promising  yovmg  men  are 

— — m  competent.    Vatal  aocl- 

trsqaant  than  la  uaual  on 


it,  BUSh  aa  haa  olatod  on  the  T.  ▼.  A.. 

A  prtvato  conti-aeter  wttai  one  )0b  on 

with  a  single  atrueture  to  build, 

KtsBdeBia  and  foremen  Just  when 

Ih  the  past  n  yean  I  have  re- 


from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

and  the  rinanlaariim  would  have 

for  a  man  to  aaaemble  and 

to  be  an  organlattlon  fit  to  build 

of  hunwn  eOerto  and  thm  to  aee  that 


>" 


'  bufM  up  a  _ 

aanfuSgr  pteklag  the 
Tlwa  the  job  would  ba 
toboahandaMd.    Bis 
to  aiaiil|iiliia  v^rnt  be 


an  eioeptlan  to  that  esperl^ 

•auttar  of  eflOrta,  prooaotlons  have  baeame  poeitble. 

tba  lC  T.  A.  aa  enpartataadent  of  eonatrnetlon  on 

I  bad  two  aaalstanta  awl  alx  foramen.    Be  la  now 

traotlOB  OB  all  dama.    Bla  two 

,__xteBdeatoln  diaige  of  other  dama, 

totaaaaB  an  aaafertairt  anpertBtendenla.  Ooii« 
to  make  for  ataMUty  and  eOelaneT  In 
HWrjp****^  organtaatlnn.    Tbla  advan- 

lad  Into  tba  ranfca  of  akOlad  labarera. 

_   high  botly  mtoa  of  pay,  partly  beeauae  their  em- 

iiImT.!...*  ^  apt  to  be  vwj  biegular.    We  have  rlggen  who  hava 

Sot  mined  a  day^  work  In  t  yoara.    That  la  almoat  unpreeedented. 

Iha  iBtraduelim  or  MDa  In  oonfran  todMda  the  euuuliy  Into 

a  oartn  of  'naMaiilliai  avtbortaas"  man  tbe  qMnggniaa  to 


hM.n  ■n<<n>*sfnl  In  im^'ng  that  distinction:  to  aome  cases  It  haa 
SSt^  ?S^Sed  sS3S]S)nM*  Service  and  the  Reclamation  Serv- 
win^md  SvebSS  aSSnlstrstlve  and  not  political  organlaa- 
SSiS  *^^?liJriiSS^Sto«tof  politics,  have  done  their  work 
SXan?SvetoeSS  the  Vespect  and  admiration  of  the  country 
ThrpSSSftSe^parto^t.  odthe  other  hand,  has  been  used  by 
JSiteSS Sr? ^  to?ower  as  a  political  instrument  to  keep  that 
Mr^SSSoL.  It  hSs^been  my  conception  J*' ."^e  T.  V.  A  that 
«r^n«id  h»  an  amncv  of  efficient  public  administration,  bringing 
tts^SJ.?uSS??a  high  level^of  quaUty.  and  thatlt  rtim^d 
Mt  heuied  to  entrench  a  political  regime  In  power,  no  matter  how 
SS£yrSe  pSS^  of  ^t  regime^  U  "^%P«l"!^„y^f  J^ 
SSsteaUve  £)veVrment  Is  recognized,  as  in  the  «««  of JhePort 
oSSettien  it  becomes  a  tool  of  the  existing  regime,  either  good  or 

""^^  S:'^"£r^tl^  only  a  few  Natlon-wld.  admin- 
teSSS  iSicttons.  such  as  the  Post  Office. ^eirmai^^tlon 
fOT^poUtlcal  purposes  could  be  endured.  With  the  Bre**  «*" 
SSJGn  <rf  atoiinlsfa^tive  functions  which  has  token  place  to 
gS;  yiSisT^^es  extremely  important  that  toe  bujdnese 
rSlsSSon  of  the  Government  be  kept  free  from  political 
SJ^SThS  represent  open,  efficient,  and  honorable  bjislnen 
SrthSs.  Othervrtse.  what*was  a  minor  bUght  on  our  Govern- 
ment  may  become  a  fatal  disease. 

Direct  Job  patronage  Is  only  one  of  the  waysln  ^Wch  publlo 
Mtotototiatlon  mayb«  made  a  tool  of  undiacloeed  political  pw- 
SSSsTo  torore  a  high  quality  of  public  business,  the  admUi- 
SSSion^lSS^an  undertaking'  should  be  able  to  'ofget  pomja 
SS^polltlcal  buUd-ups.  and  should  ba'«  """^^fi^  "^f  J*';^!! 
admtotetratlon  in  accord  with  sound  pubUc  policy  '^.^ J^" 
nised  and  supported.  To  the  extent  that  ~<^,  <^'^«^«f  P^* 
meates  an  adSdnistratlve  staff,  good  government  Is  encouraged, 
^lother  danger  Is  that  some  part  of  toe  program  may  tey  to 
run  awav  wlto  the  show,  menacing  other  aims  of  equal  or 
SSttS^lWrSnoj.  unified  river  control  will  fail  of  tm*ao. 
Sn  If  th«e  is  a  failure  to  appraise  aU  possible  values  No  one 
oblecttve  can  safely  be  allowed  to  nile  unless  on  careful  atudy 
?ffTo^i?Si.t  a  ^single  purpose  actually  ^^^JT^^.J^^^^j^. 
one  for  consideration  at  toe  time.  In  toe  Miami  Rj7»«ontrol 
work  to  Ohio,  which  was  carried  out  under  ™y  ^d^Jc*~*Lj^ 
Chief  Knglneer.  by  far  toe  dominant  Int*"**^^*^*??^ J^*^'^^' 
Pa<^  development  was  not  economically  feasible,  but  "^e^ewwa 
SreaT  PoaS^tlee  for  recreation:  and  toe  beautiful  wooded 
Surtde  p«rk8  around  toe  five  Miami  River  dams  are  among  the 
flXMSt  recreation  areas  in  Ohio. 

Not  only  in  design  and  construction  but  also  to  operatl^ 
rtiould  a  project  like  T.  V.  A.^  control  of  the  TenneneeRlw 
be  seen  to  «)od  proportion.  This  Is  spedaUy  true  where  the 
aame  '«^"««  are  used  for  flood  control  and  for  power. 

BecauM  power  development  brings  immediate  return  there  may 
be  a  temptS«i  through  the  ye«»^^«»"«Uy  ^  »2,'J^,")P^J^ 
onti^irtarafte.  taking  a  chance  that  a  flood  will  not  occur  thia 
Wv  That^aiger  is  one  of  toe  two  reservations  in  my  mtod  ooti- 
osnina  the  value  of  unified  control.  Altoough  the  Norrls  Dam 
wasotfefully  designed  wlto  capacity  for  flood-control  storage  and 
also  wlto  cuiaclty  for  power  storage,  the  dam  was  scarcely  com- 
pleted before  a  man  prominent  in  toe  public  power  field  was  rec- 
ommending that  the  flood-storage  space  be  used  'or  POwer.  U 
public  policy  should  not  be  clearly  defined  on  that  point,  then  we 
might  have  to  pay  for  our  mistake  through  flood  disaster. 

U  other  T.  V.  As  should  be  organised  In  other  watwsheds,  the 
values  of  water  control  might  be  very  different  In  different  casea. 
Tttt  Boulder  Dam  Is  valuable  not  only  for  flood  control  and  power 
but  also  for  irrigation.  On  toe  Beaver  River  above  Pittsburgh,  one 
of  the  enatest  values  of  river  ccmtrcd  Is  f<n-  industrial  water  supply 
for  the  steel  mlUs.  In  toe  early  days  of  the  upper  Mississippi  toe 
^ft^  aim  of  river-control  wtM-k  was  to  help  in  moving  logs  down 
the  nver.  Bach  project  should  be  considered  by  Itself  and  not 
tieatcd  t»  an  Imitation  of  the  T.  V.  A  or  of  any  other  undertaking. 
Olwi  a  high  quality  of  nonpolltlcal  administration,  wlto  aim  of 
fff^tMinirtfi  a  acnae  of  proportloa  as  to  the  value  and  Importance 
of  the  aeveral  Objectives,  the  division  of  toe  country  Into  admlnls- 
tnttve  dlstrlcta  or  authorities  for  water-control  purposes  seems  to 
be  >'«e***y  destrable,  and  to  represent  a  distinct  advance  to  the  art 
of  government. 

Ami  thla  brlnga  tia  to  a  final  point — that  If  toe  relation  of  auch 
a  program  to  unemployment  relief.  Unified  river  control  will  not 
be  r^nnp******  overnight.  It  Is  a  matter  not  of  toe  next  6  yeara  but 
ptrhfif  ot  the  next  60.  If  we  do  establish  other  T.  V.  Aa  at  this 
time,  not  aU  of  the  proposed  work  shoxild  be  set  up  at  once  as 
major  construction  enterprises,  but  toere  should  be  Investigating 
^mi  pt^wwttig  In  sdvance  to  order  to  determine  what  should  be  done 
when  the  time  comes  for  prfsalng  construction.  That  time  might 
be  the  next  depreeslon,  when  private  employment  declines  and 
then  la  a  need  for  public  work  to  take  up  toe  slack. 

HOW  can  auch  a  policy  be  made  to  help  meet  tbe  need  for  regu- 
jattng  employment?  A  very  toterestlng  proposal  hss  been  made  by 
a  group  of  businessmen  who  have  been  associated  with  the  sdmto- 
trtratlon.  In  addition  to  toe  regular  national  Budget  they  would 
have  a  flexible  btulget  for  public  wtn-ks.  coupled  wlto  a  current 
oensua  of  unemployment.  They  are  endeavoring.  I  tmderstand.  to 
fonnulato  a  aort  of  rule  about  when  to  undertake  public  works  for 
ametgeney  eonatrnetlon.  Thus  It  might  be  that  if  toe  level  of 
unam|doyment  were  atatlonary  at  or  below  some  reasonably  normal 
flgnre— say  2fiO0fiO0  to  the  entire  coxmtry — the  Government  would 
noft  aiiiBBWatft  public  works.  If  there  should  occur  oertato  Increases 
In  uuempioyment,  additional  public  weeks  would  be  undertaken 
•eeordlai^.  with  tbe  amount  of  such  emergency  public  work  to  be 
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inonMMd  as  and  If  unemployment  conttoues  to  Increase,  and 
SSSS^U^employment  declines,  according  to  a  predetermined 
SSSe  The  plaiTfor  such  works  would  be  rea^  5\J^^ 
^^d  be  ready,  too.  to  toe  flexible  budget.  A  number  of  types  ^ 
raroleStTmlght  very  weU  flt  into  such  a  scheme  for  pubUc  works. 
S?l5dSigSbor  improvements,  freight  highways,  and  overhead 
Sosslngs  for  railroads.    Among  these,  river-control  works  would  be 

P'SSJ^'ilght  thus  be  a  greater  return  o*  ^«>J»  *^^"<S 

'than  from  expenditures  of  the  shovel-and-wheelbarrow  type  of 

SSk.  toat  see^  to  be  an  emergency  method  to  get  public  funds 

Uito  prlvato  hands,  a  metood  forced  upon  us  by  a  lack  of  planning 

**Tt^B  ^y  opfnlon*  that  toe  best  way  to  construct  permanent 
nubile  works  is  to  use  the  best  and  most  efficient  equipment 
SoMlble  with  the  best  labor  available,  and  to  carry  on  the  work 
inthe  most  economical  manner   possible,   and   not   In  *»»  J»»y 
which  at  toe  moment  will  employ  the  greatest  number  of  men. 
Let  us  eet  toe  greatest  possible  enduring  value  in  public  wealth. 
J^LTe^Side  a  fairly  (Sreful  study,  which  indicates  "^at  «rf  a 
doUar  spent  for  construction  equipment,  ^^ween  70  and  80  per- 
cent goSi  into  wages,  and  toe  rest  toto  dividends,  interest,  and 
Sher^flte  or  tSes.    This  remaining  20  or  30  percent  doe^  not 
^Uy  Scape  public  use.  as  part  of  It  can  be  t^^„a8»l^^" 
lnS.me  Ulx  and  again  turned  into  public  works.     I  believe  that 
S^etSd  is  better  public  policy  toan  the  usl^  of  P^^J  JJ 
methods  in  order  to  employ  more  men.     The  use  of  PrtfiJJve 
methods  tends  to  destroy  self-respect.    Men  Uke  ^'«2„JJ*y^ 
are  fuUy  effective.     Why  should  a  man  do  his  best  work.  U  his 
government  is  wasting  his  work  by  inefficient  ^''^^°^1^.,^^^ 
^  T  V   A.  construction  work  we  have  earth-moving  machinery 
with  which   1   man  and  a  power  scraper  can  °^ove  more  earth 
tha^  100  men  with  wheelbarrows.    When  money  Is  spent  In  the 
SSS  efflclSit  iMMer.  that  which  goes  for  equipment  and  sup- 
SS  pSStrTtes  all  through  toe  Industrial  system  and  gv«.  work 
to  many  men  of  many  types.    Sometimes  it  goes  to  raise  the  to- 
come  level  of  men  already  employed,  rather  than  to  ^^J*^^ 
on  relief    and  thus  does  not  so  immediately  serve  ""ef  needs. 
Sat  i    a  ?ound  policy  of  spending  requires  greater  aPPfoprl^ 
SoSs  than  inefficient  "made  work",  but  if  this  ^^OY";"^  ^^^^if.^. 
It,  the  wealth  produced  is  much  greater.    Econom^c^  and  efficient 
work  leaves  behind  a  sense  of  self-respect  and  P^^e  sjid  pM^ 
«veral  times  as  much  enduring  value  as  money  spent  by  primi- 
tive ••made-work"  metoods. 


The  Wage  and  Hour  Bill 


-The  basic  Idea  Is  supported  by  toe  long  march  down  the  wrrt- 
dors  of  time  that  has  brought  us  from  an  80-hour  ;Weck  to  a  week 
that  U  but  half  as  long,  and  by  toe  ancient  wisdom  that  toe  laborer 
Is  worthy  of  his  hire." 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  6.  1937 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  win  be  at  least  one 
Republican  Member  of  Congress  who.  without  tongue  In  check 
or  fingers  crossed,  without  fear  of  gaining  or  losing  industrira^ 
without  regard  to  poUtical  expediency  or  tradition,  will  be 
recorded  in  favor  of  the  bill  to  prescribe  maximum  hours  and 
minimum  wages.    That  will  be  me. 

It  was  45  years  ago  Sunday.  August  1.  that  Congress  for 
the  first  time  enacted  a  law  limiting  to  8  hours  per  day.  the 
services  of  mechanics  and  laborers  employed  on  pubUc  works 
That  act  was  approved  on  August  1.  1892.  and  was  signed 
by  President  Benjamin  Harrison.  Since  that  time  there 
have  been  some  modifications  and  extensions  of  the  principle 
of  the  shorter  day  and  the  shorter  week  but  now  we  are 
for  the  first  time  at  grips  with  a  far-reaching  measure  to 
put  a  ceUing  on  the  number  of  hours  to  be  worked  and  a 
floor  imder  the  minimum  wage  that  shall  be  paid  in  such 
industries  and  businesses  as  come  within  the  jurisdiction 

of  Congress,  ,      .,.,    ,    ^^^.. 

I  am  for  this  legislation,  not  because  of  political  expedi- 
ency, not  because  of  a  de.sire  to  embarrass  any  party  group 
or  section,  and  not  because  it  follows  some  Hne  of  least 
resistance  but  because  I  beUeve  in  the  idea.  Parenthetically, 
it  does  offer  an  opportunity  to  the  Republican  Party  to 
prove  Its  abiding  Interest  in  the  cause  of  the  laboring  man. 
Too  long  has  our  party  been  identified  as  the  chimpKm  of 
the  big,  the  rich,  the  powerful,  and  the  entrcDCbecL    Here 


is  an  opportunity  for  the  Republicans  in  the  House  ^^P;; 
resentatives  to  prove  that  we  have  put  away  the   silk  topper- 

and  donned  the  "blue  shirt"  

My  interest  in  this  measure,  despite  its  defects.  sprta» 
from   experience.    After   graduation  from   high  school.  I 
waited  for  some  bank  or  raifroad  company  to  come  and  claim 
my  services  as  president  or  chairman  of  the  board.    I  felt 
like  a  king  sitting  In  the  throne  room  waiting  for  the  world 
to  recognUse  the  wisdom  and  ability  accumulated  through  4 
years  of  algebra,  rhetoric,  chemistry,  and  Latin.    But  none 
came.    After  the  shock  wore  ofT,  I  found  a  job  in  a  factory. 
I  learned  to  live  out  of  a  dinner  pall  and  work  alternate 
shifts  of  2  weeks  of  day  duty  and  2  weeks  of  night  du^. 
They  were  11-hour  days  and  13-hour  nights.    Ttie  reward 
was  the  princely  sum  of  $50  per  month.    It  was  not  bad  for 
me     But  even  then,  I  thought  often  of  older  men  with 
famlUes  who  worked  the  same  trick  and  received  the  same 
wage     I  thouiit  of  older  men  who  had  rent  to  pay.  families 
to  support,  doctor  bills  to  meet.    Through  the  years  it  has 
occurred  to  me.  as  it  has  occurred  to  millions  of  others,  that 
there  should  be  a  minimum  reward  that  would  malntJiln  a 
family  or  an  Individual  in  decency  and  comfort.    Tlicre 
should  be  a  maximum  day  and  week  of  service  that  would 
afford  a  chance  to  overcome  accumulated  fatigue  and  permit 
the  enjoyment  of  some  leisure.    We  have  made  much  volun- 
tary progress  in  this  direction,  but  to  hope  that  all  persons 
and  all  families  would  some  day  receive  a  minimum  wage  and 
be  caUed  upon  to  work  a  maximum  number  of  hours  without 
the  assistance  of  legislation  was  to  hope  for  too  much.    So 
here  we  are.  23  years  after  I  put  away  that  dinner  bucket, 
dealing  with  a  bill  to  provide  a  minimum  wage  and  maximum 
hours,  insofar  as  the  Congress  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
matter. 

Manifestly  there  wUl  be  opposition  to  this  measure,  and 
that  opposition  wiU  be  intelligent,  constructive,  and  sincere. 
It  should  be  met  in  the  same  intelligent,  constructive,  and 
sincere  manner. 

It  has  ah-eady  been  said  that  this  measure  lodges  too  mucn 
power  in  the  hands  of  an  administrative  agency.  Prankly. 
how  shall  a  proposal  of  this  kind  be  administered  unlws  the 
power  is  lodged  in  an  administrative  agency  which  Is  clothed 
with  ample  power  to  enforce  it? 

It  has  been  said  that  it  will  play  Into  the  hands  of  big 
business  and  destroy  little  business.    As  for  local  business, 
such  as  grocers,  laundries,  barber  shops,  and  others.  It  does 
not  apply.    As  for  small  factories  and  enterprises  whoa* 
goods  go  into  or  become  a  substantial  part  of  interstate  com- 
merce, how  can  they  suggest  Uiat  ttie  wage  and  hour  stand- 
ards  proposed  in  the  bill  are  unreasonable?    No  enlighten^ 
employer  would  ever  contend  that  $16  per  week  is  too  much 
for  the  services  of  anybody  who  does  a  day's  work,  in  view 
of  present  Uving  costs,  nor  will  he  contend  that  40  hours  per 
week  is  too  short  a  week.  In  view  of  the  static  unemploy- 
ment sitiiation  to  the  countiy  today.    To  say  that  todustry 
cannot  adapt  Itself  to  a  40-hour  week  Is  to  say  tiiat  the  in- 
dustry which  saw  the  workweek  drop  from  80  hours  to  the 
days  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed  to 
40  hours  and  44  hours  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  later  wouW 
be  to  argue  that  modem  todustry  has  lost  its  capacity  to 
move  forward.    I  do  not  share  that  view. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  will  destroy  todustry  to  the  South. 
Is  the  South  any  different  from  the  North?    Are  the  n^ 
of  the  people  any  different?    Is  leisure  less  precious  and  18 
a  decent  wage  less  to  be  desired  in  one  part  of  the  rounig 
than  anotiier?    One  might  with  equal  force  itfgue  that  the 
social  security  taxes  as  applied  to  toe  South  ^ould  o^  be 
one-half  of  those  imposed  on  todustry  to  the  North.    As  for 
those  employers  who  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to  PaW 
a  sweated  wage  and  who  now  argue  that  a  requirement  that 
they  pay  a  mfr'"^""  wage  and  operate  under  a  standard  oC 
maximum  hours  will  put  them  out  of  •buslneas.  the  onjr 
answer  Is  that  the  «nployer  who  can  stay  to  bustoess  only 
If  he  Is  permitted  to  "sweat"  his  employees  Is  so  asset  to 
this  countay  and  Its  economic  structm*. 

As  one  who  lives  above  the  Mason  and  DIzon  Hue.  I  must 
own  to  an  aUdtog  toterest  to  mtolmum  wages  and  Tnaxlminn 
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boms  for  tht  South.  At  leMt  m  thtzd  of  the  Mattaa's  coo- 
smnen  ttve  in  tbat  area.  How  shall  they  ever  be  able  to  toy 
the  electric  washing  machines,  the  cozustarch.  the  salad  oil. 
and  other  products  made  In  my  own  coogreasloaal  district 
mUeas  they  have  purchasing  power;  and  how  can  their  par- 
chasing  power  be  developed  unless  they  receive  a  robsistftice 
irage?  Tar  a  long  time,  we  have  been  looking  to  the  magic 
of  reciprocal  trade  agreements  to  develop  foreign  outtets  for 
our  surptais  goods,  and  all  the  while  we  have  forgotten  that 
ttiere  is  a  large  segment  of  our  own  papulation,  which,  if 
eiottwd  with  pisrshasing  power,  would  go  far  toward  main- 
tenance of  production  of  Amertran  industry.  TUs  is  an 
integrated  country,  and  the  people  in  the  North  cannot 
enjoy  prosperity  unless  that  same  prosperity  abounds  in  the 
South.  I  am  afraid  that  we  have  been  so  diligent  in  draw- 
ing wrr**a**»^  Unes  and  fwpiiMi«iT*g  northern  industry  and 
aouthem  industry  that  we  have  forgotten  the  need  for  a 
«vww«*w*  eoanomic  pattern  in  restoring  prosperity  to  this 
country. 

Then  may  be  merit  in  the  contention  that  large  entor- 
prises  win  receive  some  benefit  from  this  legislatton  on  the 
ttieory  that  they  are  already  paying  wages  and  maintaining 
hour  standards  that  are  safely  above  the  standards  pre- 
lerjbed  in  the  bill.  But  is  that  any  reason  wtiy  any  other 
form  of  busineai  whose  goods  enter  the  current  of  inter- 
state oommerce  should  be  permitted  to  chisel  thdr  emidoy- 
MS  In  order  to  breast  the  competitive  stream?  The  trouble 
^  that  this  confuses  the  problem.  Is  it  the  matter  of  paying 
ft  decent  wage  that  would  cause  the  alleged  demise  of  smaller 
fafftqrtfn  or  Is  it  rather  the  Impact  ot  monopoly  and  monop- 
oIlBtte  practices  that  drives  mailer  factories  to  ^ect 
eeonomieB  on  the  side  of  wages  and  hours  in  order  to  remain 
In  business?  And  if  such  is  the  case,  then  the  proUem  of 
their  alleged  salvatimi  lies  not  in  resisting  wages  and  hours 
legtdatlon  but  in  making  a  demand  for  remedial  legislation 
with  remed  to  monopolistic  practicea. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  measure  will  contribute  to  an 
Increase  in  fHym**d<^  prices.  One  does  not  have  to  be  a 
oertUled  puhDc  accountant  to  know  that  tiiat  is  true.  To  in- 
crease ttie  production  cost  of  goods  will  manifestly  increase 
the  price  of  sudi  goods  to  the  consumer.  The  evldoit 
answer  to  this  contention  if  it  is  made  as  an  argument 
against  the  bin  is  simply  that  there  can  be  no  going  forward 
without  paytag  the  bUl.  I  remember  in  the  days  of  my  boy- 
tiiat  $9  per  week  was  a  high  wage  for  even  skilled 
but  eggs  could  be  had  for  7  cents  per  doaen.  and 
a  19-eent  aoopbone  was  enou^  to  nourish  a  family  of  six  for 
M  hoars.  As  wages  go  up.  so  must  laices  go  up.  It  becomes 
the  tax  on  progreK.    It  wHl  always  be  so. 

has  been  some  talk  to  the  effect  that  farmers 
be  oppomi  to  the  principle  of  this  biB.  not  because 
thcj  are  h*1*^*^t*11  In  Iffe  terms  but  because  it  win  increase 
ttw  cost  of  oommodtties  which  the  farmer  must  buy.  Ask 
any  fUner  whom  he  would  rather  have  as  a  customer— a 
Chinaman  receiving  25  cents  a  day,  or  an  American 
h^her  In  the  North  or  the  South,  receiving  a 
ct  $16  per  we^  or  more.  The  answer  is  obvious.  The 
of  agriculture  may  have  been  underconsumption 
zmther  than  overprodueUon  and  If  so.  It  cannot  be  remedied 
ontfl  purdAStng  power  has  been  restored. 

In  general.  I  feel  that  the  principle  of  this  UU  is  ouite 
dpfemlble  from  every  standpoint  and  It  remains  to  perfect 
■n  administrative  agency  to  enforce  It,  to  agree  cm  wage 
and  hour  standards,  and  to  provide  such  cTHnptions  and 
exoepttans  as  are  clearly  dictated  by  common  erase. 

ICoeh  ooold  be  said  about  the  selection  and  the  quali- 
fications of  the  board  members  irtio  win  be  responsible  for 
the  enf  orocment  of  this  measure.  Whatever  might  be  said 
about  the  quaUflfa^iona  of  the  members,  thdr  distributkm 
as  to  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  their  pontics.  I 
believe  that  they  «»ust  be  clothed  with  ample  and  manda- 
tny  powers  If  they  are  to  do  a  job  worthy  of  the  name.  It 
la  so  eaaqr  to  talk  about  boreaacraey  and  administrative 
alaiBBs;  yet  In  my  6  y«ais  in  Oonffress,  nobody  has  siAh 
mttted  any  magkial  pwjtuwiUnn  whereby  ttw  wfil  and  In- 
tent of  OoDcniB  at  enieiiad  te  Isililatinn  «(  tlili  kind 


can  be  carried  out  unless  It  be  through  a  board  with  adequate 
enforcement  power.  Hedged  about  with  safeguards  that 
provide  for  notice  and  hearing  and  Investigation,  they  shoiUd 
operate  in  a  fashion  that  is  in  substantial  accord  with  the 
practices  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  other  agencies.  And  be  It  said 
that  not  a  single  Member  of  Congress  would  vote  today  to 
aboUsh  these  agencies.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
hoards,  commissions,  and  agencies  la  not  only  a  testimony 
to  the  growing  complexities  of  our  civilization  but  an  at- 
test to  the  vast  amount  of  legislation  enacted  every  year, 
as  well.  When  a  board  has  been  set  up  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  bttl;  when  adequate  provision  has  been 
made  for  investigation,  notice,  and  hearing;  when  provi- 
sion has  been  made  for  a  review  of  the  findings  of  such  a 
board  so  that  everyone  amenable  to  the  terms  of  the  biU 
can  have  his  day  In  court,  what  more  can  the  Congress  of 
the  united  States  do  in  giving  effect  to  this  or  any  other 
legislation?  The  only  alternative  Is  to  abandon  the  proposal 
entirely  and  I.  for  one,  would  be  opposed  to  such  a  course. 

The  matter  of  protecting  American  employers  against  the 
inroads  of  foreign  goods  made  with  cheap  labor  is  something 
that  should  have  the  most  careful  attention.  Since  my  advent 
to  Congress  I  have  adhered  as  resolutely  as  possible  to  a  pro- 
gram of  consistency  with  respect  to  domestic  and  foreign  pol- 
icies. I  am  stUl  unable  to  see  the  wisdom  of  a  course  which 
pays  cash  to  kill  pigs  and  then  drops  the  barriers  on  imports 
of  foreign  pork.  I  cannot  see  the  soundness  of  a  program 
which  pays  cash  to  remove  com  and  wheat  acreage  from  cul- 
tivation and  then  permits  imports  of  com  and  wheat.  I  can- 
not see  the  consistency  of  a  program  that  curtails  production 
because  we  have  too  much  and  then  opens  our  ports  to  imports 
that  win  give  us  more.  And  by  the  same  token,  if  American 
manufacturers  and  businessmen  are  asked  to  increase  their 
production  costs  by  increasing  wages  and  reducing  hours,  the 
very  least  that  the  sovereign  power  can  do  is  to  give  them 
adequate  protection  of  the  domestic  market  against  exploita- 
tion by  cheap  foreign  goods  made  with  cheap  labor. 

These,  of  course,  are  matters  that  go  toward  the  perfection 
of  the  IxUl  and  not  toward  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of 
placing  a  floor  under  wages  and  a  celling  over  hours.  The 
basic  idea  is  supported  by  the  long  march  down  the  corridors 
of  time  that  has  brought  us  from  an  80-hour  week  to  a  week 
that  is  but  one-half  as  long,  and  by  the  ancient  wisdom  that 
the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 

From  my  examination  of  the  biU  ^^bich  was  reported  by  the 
House  Labor  Committee  yesterday  I  fully  appreciate  that  the 
bin  is  by  no  means  perfect.  That,  of  course,  is  but  further  evi- 
dence that  no  legislative  undertaking  which  applies  a  prin- 
ciple and  a  standard  to  the  diversities  of  48  States  can  be 
perfect.  Perfection  comes  only  through  sympathetic  admin- 
istration of  the  law  and  a  lively  cooperation  on  the  part  of 
those  who  may  be  affected  thereby.  It  does  constitute  a  start 
and  from  this  start  there  comes  hope  that  in  the  dajrs  to  come 
It  win  help  to  lift  the  economic  level  of  the  whole  country. 
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BTATSMBNT  BY  THE  SECRETABT  OF  STATS 


ICr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rccobb,  I  include  the  following  statement 
released  by  the  Secretary  of  State  this  morning: 

A  oommeFclal  agreement  entered  Into  on  August  4.  1B37.  be- 
>suyu  tbe  muted  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of  Sovlaft 
BodallBt  RepnbUcs  with  a  view  to  continuing  favorable  commer- 
to  IWTMsIng  trade  between  tbe  two  oofuntrles 
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W.1I  today  proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the  United  »*•*"  ^ 
ISr^d'bySe  Soviet  of  People's  Commlflsars  of  tte  ^vlg 
JRJJrm  It  entered  Into  force  today  and  covers  a  period  of  13 
months  It  w2  eff^Sd  by  an  «change  of  Identic  not«|^  at 
S«f«SS'  hetw«»n  the  American  Ambassador.  Mr.  Joseph  E.  I^^f"; 
^I'S^e^S^'s  Oo^lssar  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Soviet 
SSon  Mr^SilJi  U?5Soff.  and  replace,  the  previous  a^enjnt 
Siwwn  ttie  united  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  of  JiOy  ^/'^^f' 
wwJh    after  prolongation  by  an  exchange  of  note,  on  July  11. 

'1J'  t^^'^nt'^Jl^imeTthe  Soviet  Government,  which  «m- 
♦.i^  tht  ?mDort  aid  export  trade  of  the  Soviet  Union,  imder- 
S^'«  irESrp«^oS?igre«nent  of  July  13  1^5  Jo  mmjje 
cf^h^kntlallv  Its  purchases  of  American  products.  Wltti  reference 
S  fh^  SerUlSni  the  Soviet  Oovemment  haa  Inform^  the 
VL.;ioLn  oSvSnment  that  the  Soviet  economic  organlaationa 
iSfnd  to  SS^ISS  duri^  the  next  12  months  American  good. 
SIS?  ^u^e^  iriea«t>«).000.000.  This  Is  an  mcrewe  rf  ^JJ 
Srcent  over  the  SiaXWO.OOO  which  was  the  a^^e ,  «^°"^  .!^^f 
^^erlcS  productTexported  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  8 
Sle'^rl^  a£S^4.  toci^ive)  preceding  the  ^P^f?^"*^.,? 
Sdy  lS'l935.    A  connection  with  the  •greement  o^  July  13.^935^ 

S.ieSm^^5°^vrar;^VlSeSi^n^^J 
STS^Utes^n  eaS^he  succeeding  la-month  periods  Amer- 
ISftoSJ  to  the^uTof  SSCOCO^OOO.    ActuaUy  the  value^  the 
^erf^product.  purchased  by  the  ,SoTlet  Union^ijrtng  the 

f^lSSSt  th^^S^^  SSe?^i^.^  Sn^erican  product. 
S^  tiie  isWrmonS  of  the  second  year  of  the  •P^^f"*; 
SSS^iS?  SSi  JoSr  18.-im  to  June  16.  1937.  amounted  to 

•®?;S°i2Vt.  the  Government  of  the  United  Stat«.  i^J^^*" 
by  the  neVWeement  to  accord  to  the  commerce  <rf  the  Sovtet 
union  imcond&al  most-favored-nation  treatment,  with  a  pm«^ 

Nation  in  respect  of  coal.  '^'^^^J'^^^l^'^^^  SjdS?  ttS 
of  the  coal-tax  provisions  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1932.  "o<»«^f" 
S^SLSS^  theSfore.  the  Soviet  Union  wiUc^tinueJoreceWe 
the  benefits  of  concessions  granted  by  the  United  StatM  in  wroe 
i^eSntTentered  Into  under  the  authority  of  the  "^jde  A^- 
DMnts  Act  ThU  Is  in  accordance  with  the  poUcy  laia  gowtq  in 
toe  ^e  Agreements  Act.  and  described  at  >«ngth  .^^  »  P^ 
JSea^u^d^the  Department  o£SUto  on  A^  iirimWte  J% 
this  policy  tariff  concessions  granted  under  tn^  a^^mMw  a™ 
applicable  to  imports  from  third  ««i°tri«.  which  do  not  dlacrim^ 
lite  against  American  commerce  or  otherwlaepursue  pauci» 
S?^?acVlon»  which  tend  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  ^  TM 
Agreements  Act.  The  agr«n«nt  procOaUned  txxgy^^e^  P^^ 
dent  Is  evidence  of  the  Intention  of  the  Soviet  OovernnMn*  wivii 
iS^  to  trade  with  the  United  8tat«  to  ^tlnueto  pursue 
policies  and  take  action.  In  harmony  with  the  puxpow  oi  «»• 

■^l  iS^^n  ^t'h  r«pe«  to  c«a  « -x^  J^i^SSS 

SJISot^  inpo^  >nS  »•  ^■"'«"  8U«s  from  wi^teto  to 
wJlS  eipSt.  of^  from  the  Dnltta  StMe.  ««^  «?:^J5 

?S^  Sid  a  ^onSp^Slng  re^rvaUon  In  respect  of  coal  to  the 
SSTaJSJmeiSr^tt^eNetherlands.  ^f  ???•  ^SftlS'^S 
Netherlands  into  the  United  States  are  at  «ie  prwent  time  m^ 

ItaS^hS^^en  InlSJmed  by  ^  Soviet  Government.  If  connec- 
tS^J^tS"ne^^m.nl  that  exp^r^  of  c«a  ^~^  *J«^^^ 
Union  to  the  United  SUte.  to^e  ,«>ur»B  ^  the  next  12  momns 

wlU  not  exceed  400.000tonji.  ™"  j^J^?  S^Si^Stt^tlSuSt 
tlty  of  Soviet  coal  imported  Into  the  United  state,  aurmg  ww  »>• 

'^'^r^i  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union,  like  the  prerlou. 
the  Trade  Agreement.  Act  of  June  la.  i»3«. 

H.  R.  7948,  As  Reported  By  the  Subcommittee 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  6.  1937 
Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  what  follows  is  a  brjrf 
risum6  of  the  above-mentioned  wn.  It  has  been  deemed  th« 


most  orderly  procedure  to  list  each  class  rf«Wl05^tffKt^ 
describe  in  appropriate  detail  the  <»S5J^  ."^if*  *"* 
then  point  out  the  effect  of  the  proposed  leglsUtlon. 

uffwrnw 

•mis  grade  Is  governed  by  the  Bacharach  Act  (act  ^M^ 
29.  1928).  A  single  grade  is  provided  and  the  only  rate  or 
compensaUon  provided  is  $1,500  Per^««»^- ^^^.  ^^  ^ 

The  proposed  legislation  amends  the  Ba^hara^  ffllzl 
ferred  to  by  broadening  the  salary  scope  of  the  grade  to  maw 

[t^e  frL  $1,440  V^J^^J^J}'^!^^  S^'$im 
new  salary  rates  provided  arc:  $1,440,  $1,500,  $1.5«0,  $i,«iu. 

"rue  'minimum  or  entrance  salary  is  redu<»d  to  $1.4«  per 
annum  (tills  will  not  affect  the  compensation  oflaborCTa 
S^  In  tiie  service)  and  steps  of  $60  each  f«  oreated  ^ 
wwT tS  maximmn  salary  of  tiie  gradels  to  be  «^ 
Hereafter  aU  laborers  now  to  ttie  service  will  move  toJl-50" 
Sd^i^  assuming  a  year's  satisfactory  service  prior  to 
S^  ^^L?1!!S^ntinue  to  rise  by  $60  amiual  tocreases 
until  they  arrive  at  $1,680. 

•me  Bacharach  Act  (act  of  May  29  mS)  e^JlUhed  ^ 
grade  witti  the  foUowing  salary  schedule:  $1,680.  $1,740, 
tl  800  81 860  $1,920,  $1,980.  and  $2,040.  . 
^'^ne^wipiolntinents  are  to  be  "J^^^f  J^?^"°*  "^ 
Uie  grade  and  no  method  of  promotion  is  Proj<»~;  .  ^^. 
"IS  proposed  legislation  does  «o^"^~»,J^^^^ 
Act  now  controlling  but  does  SP?^^f«  "  ^L^^ 
automatic  yearly  promotion.  Each  verifier,  opencr.  "mJ 
SSc^wSl  ^St?r  receive,  at  the  b^nntog  ^  ''^J^ 
y^  (assuming  satisfactory  service  during  ttie  Pr«»dto« 
v^)  ^  tocrwae  of  $60  to  Uie  next  higher  rate  of  com- 
S^'tiSS  So^  ^1^  act  Of  May  29.  1928.  r^«^^ 
T^wm  continue  until  $2,040  per  annum,  ttie  maximum  oC 
tiie  grade  is  reached.    ^^^^^^ 

rte  Bacharach  Act  (act  of  May  29  1928)  J^^^f.]!^ 
Brade  witti  tiie  rates  of  compensation  as  foUows.  $1360. 
fuM.  $U80.  $2,040.  $2,100.  $2,200.  $2,300.  f^;^-    .   .    ^ 

^new  appototinents  are  to  be  made  at  tiie  ndnlmum 
sai^y$ri60  per  annum.    No  provision  is  made  for  pro- 

motiim  withto  the  grade.  ^^ 

The  proposed  legislation  does  for  ttie  Sf^jJ**"  *^ 
for  tiie  verifiers,  openers,  and  packers.  Tbe  B^^J~=^^ 
is  not  amended,  it  is  rattier.  ^^PPlefentrflby  tiito^Au^ 
matic  promotion  witiiin  tiie  grade  te  P^^  .??*^ 
Sch  guard  at  ttie  beginntog  of  ttie  fiscal  J^  ^.^J^ 
moted  tothe  next  higher  rate  of  c^SPP^^^^^^^lS^ 
according  to  ttie  schedule  above  which  was  cj^*"^^^ 
SS^Badiarach  Act.  This  annual  promotion  is  Predicated 
^TyS^satisfactory  service  at  tiie  lower  rate  of  wm- 
p^tion  and  continues  until  $2,400  per  annum,  tiie  maxi- 
mum of  the  grade,  is  reached. 


Thft  clerical  grades  are  presently  continued  to  part  by  the 
B^SLSSTct'^t  of  ^y  29.  1928)  and  to  ,«at  by  the 
^siflcation  Act  (act  of  Mar.  4.  1^3) .  as  amencted  (ajt  of 
D^W24;  act  of  May  28. 1928;  and  act  of  July  3. 1030). 
^'SS^rach  Act  provides  for  ctoks  ^^^J^.l^ 
4  years'  service  and  provides  ttie  following  salary  schedule. 

'  Per  annum 

,  „  . •1.700 

Entrance  Muary -----T~"~"I",'".T;r  1.800 

ClerkB  having  1  year's  satisfactory  service. *•  ^ 

dSS  bavSi  2  Jears-  satisfactory  service. J- "J 

a«S  havtol  3  Jears'  satisfactory  service J.OW 

SSS  SvS  4  years'  satisfactory  service «• !» 

These  are  so-called  Bacharach  Clerks.    Beyond  tills  potot 

ttie  Clerk  comes  under  ttie  «^*fl*»«^„^  J^Sf^SSl 
Sd  is  promoted  administratively  from  »^;P»f^.^^ 
Sach  clerk  at  $2,100  per  annum  to  clerk  C.  A.  F.  «  i^«Br 
SciScation  Act.  as  amended,  at  ttie  same  salMT-  This 
SLSt^n^not  automatic,  and  it  te  <f^  ^^^^^J. 
clerk  to  reach  $2,100  per  annum  "»d«r  the  BadjMjcto  A* 
and  to  stay  at  tiiat  salary  as  an  ungraded  derk  tadrftolt^r. 

The  salariee  presentiy  provided  for  ^'^^^^'l^J^ 
c  A.  F  grades  are  found  to  the  act  of  Jtily  8. 19J0,  wmcB  m 
li  amcmdment  Of  ttie  Classification  Act  of  March  4.  IMJ. 
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It  would  Teqoire  too  much  space  to  set  oat  m  detaU  the 
partlcidan  of  each  grade  in  the  clerical,  admlniitrattTe.  and 
fiscal  service.  The  schedule  of  salary  steps  lor  C.  A.  F.  grade 
ft  which  is  the  lowest  C.  A.  F.  grade  applying  to  customs 
^erks.  is  fairly  xepreaentative.  With  the  excepiion  of  the 
two  highest  C.  A.  F.  grades,  all  of  the  C.  A.  F.  grades  from 
grade  5  up  have  a  spread  of  $eOO  between  the  minimum  and 
the  «r«^'"»«"  of  the  grade  and  have  six  steps  of  $100  each. 

&  A.  V.  • 

$3,000.  $2,100.  $2,300.  $2300.  $3,400,  $3,600.  $2W). 

Actually  the  entrance  salary  of  thU  grade,  so  far  as  it 
affects  customs  employees,  is  $2,100  per  annum.  Inasmuch  as 
dcrks  wtu  are  prcmoted  to  C.  A.  F.  5  are  already  receiving 
$3,100  under  the  Bacha^T^f***  Act.  In  brief,  then,  the  em- 
ployee most  rely  on  administrative  action  for  promotion  to 
a  A.  F.  5.  even  though  no  change  of  salary  is  involved,  and. 
once  graded  under  the  Classification  Act.  is  without  definite 
jBoapeet  of  pnmotlcn  to  the  hitfier  rates  of  compensation 
within  his  grade.  The  claswtflratton  acts  merely  establish 
the  gxades  and  the  various  rates  of  compensation  for  each. 
Mb  method  of  wlthin-the-grade  promotioa  is  provided. 

Tbe  moposed  legislation  makes  no  diange  in  the  various 
yl^ifrf<i^^V^  nets.  Ihe  grades  estsblisbed  therein  and  the 
•alary  rates  thereby  ptes^ibed  for  such  grades  remain  the 
ymtw  nowTTtT  and  this  is  the  sole  contribution  of  H.  R.  3 
in  this  instanoe-^nrovislon  is  made  whereby  employees  in  the 
C.  A.  F.  grades  wm  receive  automatically,  at  the  beginning  of 
••eh  ntr*^  year,  promotion  to  the  next  higher  rate  of  com- 
pensation within  their  grade.  This  will  continue  untU  the 
^««tw»iim  of  the  particular  grade  is  reached,  keeping  in  mind 
i^tways  that  the  annual  increment  is  conditioned  on  a  year's 
tatisftetosy  service  at  the  lower  rate  of  compensation. 

A  change  is  made  with  respect  to  Bacharach  clerks.  A 
fiatii^  at  the  compaimtive  tables  set  out  below  will  serve 
to  show  the  change  fuUy  without  the  necessity  for  further 
description. 


MAT  M.  S»M  <— CWaSI 


Sntraaot  walarj $1,700 


BlATlsg  2  years'  ntlaf  ae- 
tary  Mnrlee 

BfevlagS  jaan*  satlateo- 
tory  merrtem 

Hivtnt  4yt«n 
shtIcq. 


1.1 

1.S00 

a.  000 

a.  100 


a.  s 
•1.700 

HaTlng  1  year's  satisfac- 
tory aenrlee 1,800 

Having  9  years'  satisfac- 
tory senrloe l.»00 

HsTlng  S  years'  satisfac- 
tory service 8.000 

Having  4  years'  satltf  ac- 
tory  service 2.100 

Having  6  years'  satisfac- 
tory service 2,200 

Having  e  years'  satisfac- 
tory ssrvloe 2.800 


V 


'  The  p«i*»»*T«/^*i  Act  (act  of  Uay  39. 1038)  establishes  this 
gnMlB  with  the  rates  of  compensation  listed  below:  $2,100. 
$3,300.  $3,300.  $3,400.  $3,500.  $3,800.  $3,700.  $2J00.  $2,900. 
$3,000.  $3,100.  $3,200.  $3300. 

—  An  new  appointments  are  made  at  the  minimum  salary, 
$3400  per  annum.  No  provision  is  made  for  promotion 
vMfaIn  the  grade. 

THe  proposed  legislation  does  not  change  the  estaUished 
■ateiy  rates  bat  It  does  provide  a  limited  automatic  pro- 
motioa fltjm  the  minimum  to  ttie  maximum  of  the  grade  as 
ffll^lrtfrfVi^  In  »**•  Fwi'**'"^^  ^«^  At  the  beginning  of  each 
llMal  year,  each  inspector  would  be  prranoted  to  the  next 
iHftMir  rate  of  eompensation  prescribed  for  inspectors  pro- 
vided that  hta  service  for  the  preceding  year  at  the  lower 
rate  of  compensation  had  been  satisfactory.  Promotinns  of 
this  type  to  rates  of  compensation  up  to  and  including  $2,700 
per  •wnmir  the  average  of  the  grade  ere  fully  automatic 
all  four  with  the  provialoos  for  laborers,  guards. 
usn,  and  packers,  and  C  A.  F.  cleiks  previonsly 

«„._^ Promotions  above  $3,700  per  annum,  although 

mifeematic  and  mandatory,  are  sdeettve  In  that  the  pnnpoeed 
act  wf*'*^^  provides  that  not  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
sImB  at  any  one  time  be  receiving  oompensatlon 
ef  $3,100  per  annum.  Aiwnmtng  that  more  than 
d  the  iupeetors  are  onattfled.  it  becoeses  the 
of  tke  Tummtu  to  leleet  thoK  who 


are  to  receive  the  promotion  to  rates  of  compensation  In 
excess  of  $2,700  per  annum.  Where  "lenumber  of  ta- 
spectors  qualified  to  advance  to  rates  exceeding  $2,700  per 
annum  is  greater  than  50  percent  of  the  force,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  in  exercising  his  discretion  is  directed 
to  do  so  with  due  regard  for  seniority  insofar  as  such  regard 
is  compatible  with  efficient  administration  of  the  Customs 
Service  Where  the  number  of  qualified  inspectors  does 
not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  force,  there  Is  no  distinction 
between  the  automatic  promotion  of.  for  example,  the  guard 
and  the  automatic  promotion  of  the  inspector.  The  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  is  caUed  into  play  only  when  the 
number  of  qualified  inspectors  is  in  excess  of  50  percent  of 
the  force  and  then  only  at  the  transition  point  from  $2,700 
to  $2,800  per  annum.  Once  an  inspector  has  been  promoted 
to  $2,800  per  annum,  whether  with  or  without  the  exercise 
of  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary,  he  is  entitled  to 
an  annual  automatic  promotion  to  the  next  higher  rate  of 
compensation  until  he  reaches  $3,300  per  annum,  the  maxi- 
mum of  the  grade,  provided  of  course,  ttiat  at  each  step  he 
has  a  year's  satisfactory  service  at  the  lower  rate  of  com- 
pensation. 

In  H.  R.  3  there  is  an  apparent  change  in  the  language 
of  thf:  Bacharach  Act  provision  for  inspectors  which  requires 
an  ex'planation.  The  relevant  provision  of  the  Bacharach  Act 
has  already  been  given.  The  corresponding  portion  of 
H.  R.  3  reads  as  follows: 

Inspectors: 

Grade  1 92.  WO 

Grade  H 2. 200 

Grade  3 J*  3^ 

Grade  4 2*!S2 

Grade  5 2,500 

Grade  8 2. 600 

Grade  7 *.  700 

Grade  8 2,  ITOO 

Grade  9 2'  222 

Grade  10 '•  922 

Grade  11 3-  }^ 

Grade  12 I-  200 

Grade  IS 8,300 

Where  the  Bacharach  Act  set  up  one  grade  with  13 
salary  rates,  the  proposed  act  sets  up  13  grades  each  with 
a  single  rate  of  compensation  corresponding  to  one  of  the 
salary  rates  of  the  Bacharach  Act.  The  change  is  a  tech- 
nical one  only  and  was  made  so  as  to  pattern  the  language 
of  the  proposed  act  so  far  as  it  applies  to  the  promotion  of 
inspectors,  after  the  language  used  in  the  statute  providing 
similar  automatic  promotion  for  immigration  inspectors. 
Both  the  maximum  and  the  minimum  salary  rates  and  the 
intermediary  salary  rates  of  the  Bacharach  Act  (act  of  May 
39. 1928)  are  retained. 

STATIOIT  HfSFBCTOaS 

The  Bachrach  Act  (act  of  May  29,  1928)  establishes  this 
grade  with  the  rates  of  compensation  set  out  below,  as  fol- 
lows: $3,000,  $3,100,  $3,200,  $3,300,  $3,400,  $3,500,  $3,600. 

All  new  appointments  are  made  at  the  minimum  salary, 
$3,000  per  annum.  No  provision  is  made  for  promotion 
within  the  grade. 

The  Bacharach  Act  (act  of  May  29,  1928)  estsa>lishes  this 
hitherto  estaUished  but  provides  automatic  promotion 
within  the  grade  and  at  the  salary  rates  already  prescribed. 
Hereafter  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  each  station 
inspector  would  be  advanced  $100  per  annum  to  the  next 
higher  rate  of  compensation  within  the  grade  imtil  he 
reached  the  maximum  of  the  grade — $3,600  per  annion. 
Autmnatic  promotion  here,  as  in  an  instances  under  H.  R.  3, 
is  conditional  upon  the  employee  having  rendered  satisfac- 
tory service  at  the  lower  rate  of  compensation  the  year  pre- 
ceding his  promotion  thereimder. 

GSKXBAI.  COMMCMT 

The  only  automatic  promotion  provided  for  by  H.  R.  7948 
Is  within  the  grade.  Promotions  from  one  grade  to  another 
are  not  affected. 

An  employee  who.  In  any  fiscal  year,  has  received  a  pro- 
motion other  than  under  the  terms  of  this  proposed  act  Is 
not  f"^»i^  to  a  pramotiaQ  thereunder  for  that  fiscal  year. 


resume  oi  the  aoove-menuoacu  uu^ 
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H  R.  7948  is  not  retroactive  except  as  to  Bechararh  data 
what  the  retroactive  language  of  the  Bachararti  Afl$  to 
carried  over  unchanged. 

The  Housing  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

aw 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  6, 1937 


1ST  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  present  time  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  is  conducting 
hearings  on  the  Wagner-Steagall  housing  bill.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  anxiously  looking  forward  to  the  passage  of 
such  legislation.  This  type  of  legislation  has  practically 
the  unanimous  support  of  tiie  people  of  all  secticms  ^  our 
country.  It  would  be  unf ortimate.  and  a  mistake,  if  ttie 
Congress  adjourned  this  year  without  the  passage  of  this 

***  There  Is  an  old  saying,  Mr.  Speaker.  "Better  late  t^^ 
never  "  This  appUes  to  the  hearings  being  held  on  this  bill 
by  the  House  committee.  It  is  regretted  that  hearings  were 
not  held  earUer  in  the  session,  as  a  number  of  Members,  in- 
cluding myself,  had  urged  from  time  to  time  in  the  pa^ 
However.  I  hope  that  the  committee  means  bustoess  on  Uiis 
occasion  and  will  report  a  bill,  and  that  ttie  Rules  Committee, 
in  cooperation  with  the  leadership  of  the  House,  win  arrange 
for  the  immediate  consideration  of  the  bill  by  the  House. 

President  Roosevelt  has  stated  that  such  legislation  should 
pass  this  session.  His  position  is  commendable.  The  Amer- 
ican people  are  in  support  of  the  President  in  his  position. 
The  great  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Congress  are  in 
accord  witti  his  views.  AU  we  are  waiting  for.  aJl  we  want, 
is  the  opportunity  to  consider  such  legislation,  which  action 
is  dependent  upon  the  House  committee  making  a  favorable 
report  If  the  Members  are  given  such  an  opportunity,  the 
passage  of  this  bUl  is  assured.  The  House  committee  will  be 
carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  President,  of  the  people  of 
America,  and  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  if  it  will  favorably  report  a  bill  for  our  considera- 
tion.   It  wiU  be  a  mistake  if  such  action  Is  not  taten 

At  the  present  time  the  Senate  is  debating  the  bill,  which 
has  been  reported  favorably  by  a  Senate  committee.  A  bill 
passed  the  Senate  last  year. 

The  bill  pending  in  the  Senate  is  a  constructive  measur^ 
There  is  a  crying  need  for  the  passage  of  such  legislation.    It 
deserves  to  pass.    Under  the  pending  bill  the  necessity  of 
local  responsibUity  and  cooperation  is  recognized.    Whfle  a 
new  United  States  Housing  Authority  would  be  estaWished 
by  the  bill,  the  construction  projects  themselves  would  be 
undertaken  on  local  initiative.    This  would  be  done  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  judgment  of  local  needs  and,  at  the  same 
time,  subject  to  proper  national  safeguards.    Tlie  manage- 
ment of  the  projects  would  rest  in  the  hands  of  local  public- 
housing  agencies.    Under  the  bill,  it  Is  proposed  to  give  to 
the  United  States  Housing  Authority  $700,000,000  during  the 
next  3  years  through  the  sale  of  bonds  and  notes;  power  to 
loan  money  to  local  housing  agencies  at  not  less  than  the 
going  Federal  rate  of  hiterest.   Also,  the  power  to  make  lim- 
ited capital  grants  to  contribute  as  much  as  $20,000,000 
annually  in  the  form  of  subsidies  in  order,  as  stated,  "to 
assist  in  achieving  and  mnintAining  the  low-rent  character 

of  housing  projects."  

In  relation  to  the  new  obUgations  of  the  Treasury  created 
by  this  bill,  the  New  York  Times,  under  recent  date  said: 

But  It  should  be  noted  that  the  bonds  and  notes  to  be  "old  by 
the  Housing  Authority  wUl  have  behind  them  the  7*i"«  f  *  .^ 
property  on  which  moiey  has  been  loaned:  ^«L«««^«°*^X; 
iaehx  (Jn  a  par  with  that  displayed  by  R  F.  C-  1^,.»  "^^ff  J^J 
elmUar^Wnclal  operation),  there  Is  no  reason  to  J^^'^^Jj! 
fund  of  $700,000,000  cannot  be  kept  substantially  Intact  and  ulti- 
mately repaid  without  major  loss  to  the  iaxpa,ja. 


In  relation  to  annual  contributtona  to  the  ^f^^J^^ 
subsidies,  the  providing  of  new  employment,  and  its  stimula- 
tion of  private  building,  the  editorial  said:  _ 

AS  for  tba  annual  contribution  to  be  made  by  «>«  ,2?!S!!SS 
to  ttie  focm  oJrent  subsidies:  $30,000,000  ^  a-i-U  •«^««gjS 
Sttpresent  reUef  exp«idltun»-4t  ^  to  ?«?JS"*2^j;rS2- 
flfth  oi  the  sum  recently  granted  to  W.  P.  ^r^^fX*JJ^SL^SS« 
togpiomm  ought  to  Itoiar  to  Ughten  the  reUef  »«t?.  J^PJP^JJSt 
^^/S^ymSt  Simultaneously,  a  program  of  «il5?£i  Sffi 
to  il^  iKlus  to  private  buUdlng-that  has  b«n  the  dejj 
SjSence  of  Kngland-^^  a  genuine  recovery  ^  «^^^«»^ 
JSustry  would  m^mu^  to  the  Treasury  to  new  revenues. 

This  type  of  legislation  represents  a  great  ^umanitari^ 
effort  The  removal  of  slum  clearance  and  blighted  areas 
is  a  problem  which  Is  a  challenge  that  we  cannot  ignore. 
As  Senator  Wagnkr  well  said,  in  a  recent  radio  spee<^  ™ 
hardships  of  the  slum  dwellers  (and  I  add  dweUers  al  J>light«I 
areas)  are  indeed  beyond  description."  Honest,  but  unjus- 
tified fear,  in  most  cases,  is  the  main  opposition  to  ProBr«- 
sive.  humanitarian  legislation  We  ^ould  not  P«^  »^ 
feeling,  whether  or  not  honestly  entertained.  *«  prevent  tbe 
passage,  before  Uie  present  session  is  over,  of  this  merito- 
I  rious  legislation. 


The  Sugar  Bill  of  1937 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  CAROLINE  O'DAY 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  6,  1937 

Mrs.  OT)AY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  listened  with  jp2*jn- 
terest  to  this  discussion  and  would  like  to  present  It  from  » 
little  different  angle. 

The  United  Stotes  acquired  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vlrgto  to- 
lands,  and  Hawaii  because  we  tiiought  we  T'^'^f^^^J^ 
our  national  defense.  Spain  and  Dp°»^'^°*»^^J^^' 
sold  Uiem  to  us  for  a  price,  thereby  changhig  J^iost  ow- 
nlght  ttie  nationality  of  thousands  of  people  ^^^^.^ 
Sven  mue  or  no  choice  in  Uie  matter.  They  found  thon- 
selves  part  of  a  Nation  of  whose  language  and  laws  th^ 
wire  i^nt.  but  beUeving  tiiat  we  were  not  mi  impaiaUst 
Mtion  tLt  we  were  a  just  nation,  tiiey  accepted  their  en- 
JSreS*  Sange  of  nationaUty  witiiout  rebellion  or  vlol«ice 
S^a  ^Sldetermination  to  live  up  to  Uie  ideals  of  their 

''Tto^^  to  be  true,  for  I  have  visited  Hawaii  and 
talked  With  people  there.  I  have  visited  Puerto  Rico  several 
SS^^dlW  many  friends  Uiere.  «>'2V^yf"I™ 
TT^ocratic  National  Committeewoman  for  the  Virgin 
^^that  were  doing  very  wdl  untfl^by  ^POjlug  p^ 
Swtion  upon  them,  we  destiroyed  the  two  main  indusWej 
from  whidJthey  drew  their  rcvenues-the  manufacture  of 

rum  and  of  bay  rum, 

Ttie  peoirie  of  these  islands  are  proud  of  being  a  part  of 
oiffffMtSuntry.  they  revere  the  Stars  and  Stripes  as  we 
S^  SS^^opting  as  rapidly  as  possible  our  language 
2Sd^^  Sfe.^  are  hoping  for  full  stiitahlp  event- 
Suy^  are  starving  to  fit  ttiemselves  for  it.  and  tiley  have 

SSSehS^tedly  adopted  Uie  United  Stiites  as  ttieh:  moUier 

"Tf^we  to  treat  ttiem  as  stepchUdren  are  sometimw 
treated'  Is  it  just  to  forWd  them  from  making  the  utmost 
^^oTuieir  resources  in  order  to  ^^^^t^^,^^^?^ 
conditions?  Is  it  fab:  to  strangle  Uieh:  efforts  toward  In- 
creased prosperity?  ^  *.w    i 

If  we  do  this  we  are  taking  the  first  steps  toward  the  Im- 
nerialism  of  European  countries  and  toward  their  poUcies  of 
d^llnK  with  their  colonies.  We  seem  to  have  come  to  the 
SSnttoday  where  Uie  two  great  principles  of  imperiallmi 
and  Democracy  encounter  each  other.  Our  vote  on  tUa 
measure  will  show  in  which  direction  we  are  beadhis. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  BULKLEY 

or  <»io 

IK  THE  SEKATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

FUdttg,  AMOuat  $  OeoiOaave  daa  of  ThMndaw,  Jvku  ZZi.  1937 


BT  JAMB  A.  raXLMT  AT  AKBOS.  OHIO.  AUCFD8T  4, 
1M7 


.,^____.    ito.  President,  I  ask  qnantirwos  coosent 

le  tattve  tDMrted'tai  the  Itexws  aa  addrcis  oitttled  "Bustness 
and  Polltki".  dethrsrcd  by  the  HoooraMe  Jamee  A.  Fwley.  at 
-Mk3caarObk>,  WedneMiay.  August  i.  1S37. 

Ttatn  bciDC  no  objection,  the  addiess  vaa  ordered  to  be 
IBiated  In  the  Rsoobb,  as  f  oDows: 

Buauf BB  Axs  rouncB 

I  em  Klad  to  bo  tn  «hto  kwiy  cwmnwiiHty.  for  X  have  In  xnlnd 
to  taSktojoa  today  about  bualn«n.  You  typify  the  modem 
iUnartean  city.  That  la.  you  wv  teduaUlally  eminent  because 
t£  the  number  and  variety  of  your  Induatrles  and  are  at  the 
MOMtlma  surrounded  by  one  of  tbe  nnect  agricultural  belts  in 
tba  United  StMtaa. 

A  8tete  that  hoMa  auCh  a  poaltloQ  In  the  manufacturing. 
eoBimaRial.  and  farm  fields  Is  indeed  fortunate,  because,  although 
ttMietteee  0MU  diTlalons  (tf  our  eoooaBilc  drela  are  generally 

described  likBrtSiaUy.  they  lealjr  «»»«*»«*•  «J».*^ii'^*!S; 
Ibieh  of  than  Is  dependent  on  tbe  ■uccess  of  the  others  for  us 
own  piwpenty.  The  men  who  raise  wheat  >nd  com  and  the 
oUMr  staSs  fMd  pcoduets  can  only  sA  at  a  proOt  If  you  in  the 
dtr  arenraBerooi  enough  to  pay  Uvlng  prloee.  Tou  people  at 
^SaffSSfsctortTSa  only  i&mvetf  fee  ««rmer  h-  enough 
nnnsvto  buy  the  product  of  those  factodes  and  avaU  himself  at 
^wmty  asrrtae^liat  the  city  renders.  Die  mereliants  and 
«^1>—  ^r-""""'t  tba  tUxd  dMaton.  can  only  go  along  rae- 
eeaaftilly  If  the  manufacturers  have  enough  tnde  to  keep  U»etr 
credit  blah  and  the  merchants  have  enough  customers  to  keep 
SgeiSTttwy  aeil  movl]«  to  estabUah  new  marta  and  to  increase 


AM 


Me~  the  endsnes  tlis*  this  pleasant  coodltloa 

IB  OIklo.    X  cenlnst  It  with  vrtiat  I  found  when  I  came 

mto  and  thnwgJii  this  Bute  early  In  law.  when  I  was  »  ■"«- 
man  Mrtuma  X  mlsht  even  caU  myself  a  drtimmer,  for  my 
^STL^  eatta  ttlBpart  of  the  coontry  wm  to  aen  yea  the  Idea 
STta  «to  than  Cmmr  c(  Mew  York  the  eoontry  had  a  man 
^^  _  enoi^i  to  tackle  the  psoUems  of  the  depns^  and 
IT  amr  human  being  could  aocompltrii  It,  of  stopping  the 
^  our  liiMJiwas  workt  and  P«>1m  ««i'  «*^  ^f^*^ 

1  esBBotk  flf  eowM.  date  tha  my  salesmamiiip  «m  any  great 
tector  In  dstennlnlng  the  neolt  of  the  Chicago  Oonventlon  so 
flir  as  Ohio  was  concerned.  But  I  do  know  that,  after  testifying 
to  llB  Isvattr  to  tts  own  i>^«^«H.a>.  Oovemor  White,  the  majority 
m  ns  "^"^^2,2ttaoOTrai«  teto  the  BoiMvelk  ooliimn  on  the 
~X  farther  know  thet  in  the  election  of  1982,  and 

la  the  deetlon  of   XQSW.  your  State   never 

fit  tie  support  of  TnaXOn  D.  Boosevelt.    I  think,  more- 
von  hMe  bean  very  hanny  at  year  parttdnatlon  In  the 

mt  tbat  our  Piealdsnt  has  lived  vp  to  the  ipecllicattons  of 

aiy»  o^Mclty  whim  were  pieeeuted  by  hia  friends 

idvooates.  both  before  and  after  the  nnmHiatkifia    Ol^  I 

of  eomsa^  that  ttare  Imve  been  ertUslsms  here  and  else- 

ahoot  individual  ttama  in  the  progEam  he  Is  carrying  out. 

I  do  no*  wmpoe»  that  It  ti  given  to  any  man  to  please  everybody 
•B  the  ttesTD.  humwm.  the  President  Is  able  to  satisfy  the 

rnfe  maJovtfer  of  tha  etthnas  of  thla  oountry,  his  adnUnlatratlon 
a  aaooM.  Than  U  only  one  jardsUek  by  which  tha  aocom- 
BlidunentB  d  any  administration  can  be  measured,  and  that  is 
CrTeaiBnaitKmbelween  the  state  of  the  IVMhrn  on  his  advent 
to  f>mw>  »»«<  the  state  of  the  Nation  after  he  has  been  in  ofloe 
Ym  onoutfi  to  demonsbrate  hte  quaUty  and  to  prove  tha  validity 
Tibe  prlnclplea  on  which  the  administration  prooaeda.  It  Is  not 
•  qosotton  of^fei  detaU  or  that  in  a  vast  prognoa.  It  Is  a  qnea- 
ttan  of  the  fsnaral  nsolt. 

WatwifiMy.  no  riaslikiiil  is  wakag  to  be  applanrtwl  and  supported 
by  his  poUtleal  foes.    Naturally,  the  Interesta  that  wage  un- 
wiur  on  every  measora  calculated  to  illratnlsh  the  un- 
they  have  enjoyod  are  going  to  find  fault  and 
t  at  •snnr  opportunity.    Tlaat  la  why  thla  particular  group 
At  tffjWwnjT*^.  or  more.  In  1«M  In  a  vain  eHort  to  pefsiMMie  our 
Vkanklln  D.   Roosevelt   was   a   Oommunlst   and  a 
and  tliat  he  was  bent  on 


KatonaUv  the  sincere  reactionists,  who  are  ag^nst  dinCPB 
,«^?^Su»rit  uc^gp;  against  anything  new  because  it  la 
S?L5^^  opjortte  ^^the  poUtical  fence,  tor  V^  ^ 
STiioTood  in  MytWng  that  Is  not  as  conservattve  ■■  ^oy  ara. 
Scme^SfmSiT^hSrown  party.  In  Co^JfT .^,i.?t'JL^'*'nS 
thrre^nt  controversy  been  vehement  In  their  oppoelUon  to  one 
feature  of  the  Presldenfs  New  Deal  Pp"cli* 

There  has  not  been  a  President  since  the  early  days  of  the 
ReDUbUc^vho  has  not  encountered  a  similar  situation.  Men  of 
^SSJ  oplLons^  bound  to  differ.  But  when  ^^P^^^.^'^ 
to  over  and  the  heat  of  debate  has  cooled,  you  will  find  each 

of  them  vallenUy  puUlng  his  oarln  the  party  boat^ ,^».« 

Of  course,  the  RepobUcan  orators  and  the  ^ewspapw  WTlters 
attached  to  antladmlnlstratlon  papers  do  not  admit  this.  Hence 
the  talk  from  these  sources  about  an  unbridgeable  gulf  and  an 
incurable  rift  in  the  Democratic  Party  That  to  ^^«!;*««*.  ™?f™ 
shine.  You  wlU  find  at  the  conclusion  of  the  PresldMits  term 
of  office  that  he  Is  stUl  the  party's  hero  and  that  hto  luster  In  the 
eyes  of  all  Independent  men  remains  undlmmed. 

InddentaUy.  I  wonder  how  these  people,  who  for  5  years  have 
been  ^jyi^rtng  that  our  national  legislature  was  a  rubber-etMop 
Oonfcress.  taking  dlcUtorlal  orders  from  the  White  House,  feel 
aboat  that  sort  of  propaganda  now.  Do  tbey  thtok  toat  a  rtav- 
tohly  subservient  body  could  turn  in  a  day  into  a  groupof  mili- 
tant rebeto?  Jvwt  a  short  time  ago  the  reactionary  newspapers 
were  cartooning  the  Democratic  Senators  and  RepresentaUves  aa 
stuffed-shirt  mmT,i^cir^M  and  marionettes.  Jumping  any  way  the 
President  puDcd  the  strings.  Today  you  see  them  picturing 
seme  of  these  same  Democrats  as  prodigies  of  valor  and  independ- 
ence. In  other  words,  when  a  Democratic  legislator  agrees  with 
the  President,  he  to  a  cowering  poUtical  peon;  and  when  he  dto- 
agrees  with  the  President,  he  to  a  whlte-plxmied  knl^t  of  patriot- 
ism mgaged  In  a  heroic  cruaade. 

ftnr>tKtr  piece  of  moonshine  to  the  Republican  propaganda  now 
being  industriously  drcxilated,  that  these  men  are  to  be  puntohed 
pcdittcally  for  their  failure  to  accept  one  item  in  the  Presidents 
program.  Those  who  are  q>reading  thto  absurdity  forget  that  the 
National  Democratic  Mganizatlon  to  a  practically  party  Implement 
Its  fxincUon  to  to  win  elecUons.  It  to  Interested  in  campaigns  and 
not  In  feuds.  It  to  in  the  building  business;  not  the  wrecking 
bUBlnefls.  You  heard  the  same  kind  of  talk  from  the  same  source 
dvirlng  the  1936  campaign.  Then  It  vros  bruited  about  that  In 
the  event  of  Rooeevelfs  election  those  businessmen,  and  corjxwa- 
tlons  that  were  fighting  him  were  to  suffer  from  reprisals  as  a 
penalty.  Of  coTirse,  there  has  been  no  Instance  of  Individual  or 
corporate  penalizing.  There  could  not  be.  Contracts  for  Gov- 
ernment work  and  supplies  are  let  on  a  basis  of  competitive  bid- 
ding. As  a  resiilt  we  find  that  some  of  the  best  contracts  are  In 
the  hands  of  people  who  did  their  utmost  to  hinder  the  Presi- 
dent's reelection. 

r  Thto  administration  is  concerned  with  bringing  back  and  per- 
petuating proqwrlty;  It  has  no  time  for  vendettas. 

Can  you  Imi^ine  anything  that  would  be  more  hurtful  to  such 
a  program  than  to  cripple  any  big  industry  to  gratify  a  political 
spite?  Can  you  Imagine  an  administration  silly  enough  to  balk 
its  own  objective  in  such  a  fashion? 

When  X  was  invited  to  come  out  here  some  of  the  radio  people 
and  new8pi4>ers  asked  me  what  I  would  talk  about,  and  I  told 
them  "politics  and  business."  I  think  I  have  talked  enough 
pontics,  so  now  to  buslneas. 

I  hardly  have  to  t^  you  that  all  over  the  United  SUtes  every 
activity  that  speUs  progress  in  the  uplift  of  our  commercial  and 
fiTOTwiai  circles  Is  on  the  Increase.  I  have  had  to  do  a  lot  of 
travtfing  recently  and  In  every  city  I  found  the  same  situation — 
more  people  employed  than  at  any  time  since  the  big  crash  of 
1S29.  More  people  taking  vacations  and  going  on  more  tours; 
more  building  of  residences  and  office  buildings  and  factories; 
more  people  Ibuylng  country  homes.  Naturally  these  latter  evi- 
dences of  pnxperlty  i4>ply  largely  to  wealthy  and  well-to-do 
people,  which  c^ght  to  answer  the  walto  of  a  certain  dement  of 
our  population,  the  members  of  which  are  complaining  that  taxes 
are  too  high,  and  that  governmental  restrictions  are  hurting  their 
balance  afaeets. 

There  are  some  peofde  who  measure  the  well-being  of  the 
Nation  by  the  enhancement  of  their  own  InctMnee.  It  appeara 
to  make  no  difference  if  last  year  they  made  more  money  than 
ever  b^ore:  If  thto  year  does  not  Indicate  a  still  bigger  profit  they 
are  sure  the  country  to  going  to  the  dogs.  I  sometimes  wonder 
how  rich  a  man  must  be  before  he  can  afford  to  pay  hto  normal 
share  In  the  costs  of  Government.  It  to  because  of  what  the  Qov- 
emment  has  done  that  made  it  possible  for  those  p>eople  to  be 
prosperous  enough  to  give  millions  of  dollars,  as  they  did  In  the 
last  campcdgn.  largely  through  the  Liberty  League,  to  an  effort 
to  prevent  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  reelection. 

One  of  the  best  Indexes  I  know  of  the  financial  status  of  most 
of  our  people  lies  in  the  number  of  new  automobiles  purchased. 
In  1933  so  many  people  felt  that  they  had  to  make  the  6IA  car 
serve  on  that  In  that  year  only  66,000  new  passenger  cars  were 
registered  In  the  whole  State  of  Ohio.  Last  yeai  your  pteople  got 
tags  for  245,000  cars,  and  in  only  the  first  4  months  of  thto  year 
there  have  been  regtotered  nearly  as  many  passenger  autos  as 
during  the  whcde  of  1963.  Trucks  and  other  commercial  vehldes 
have  gone  up  In  the  same  proportion,  except  that  the  proportion 
of  gabi  this  year  to  oonalderably  larger. 
Now.  let  us  see  how  the  laboring  people  are  faring  in  this  better 
BDfS  wo  are  enjoying.    Back  In  1933,  wlwn.  as  you  remember. 
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there  w«fo  long  lines  of  factories  either  tpUdly  stffl  or  r^iU^ 
S;  there  wSre  employed  in  Ohio  476.000  men.  ^JT^  «• 
fli^  bad  risen  to  about  800.000.  and  thto  year  the  -^*«  ™^ 
SSuhSSr.  That  is  important,  but  it  does  not  «««*JS»*"  J^ 
S  SnScanco  of  the  situation.  Taking  last  IM^  *P»»  ■*! 
biin.  ttM»W«>U«  wnount  to  something  like  13604)00,000  more 
than  they  were  m  1988. 

But  aiegate  flgurea  convey  little  to  the  •'•"K*,"?*^-^^^ 
•^  th^i^v  main  no  clear  tanprcnion  on  ma— so  lot  us  tool:  at 
JfT^t^rta^of^e^lvlSar^oy^  Xn  1933  the  av«- 
iTS^y  iS  aU  the  factory  employees  was  $930  •  I«rJ^  ^ 
g;  ^!^i«g<^-I  am  speaking  of  Ohio-pay  of  tha  workers  was 

**™t  that  means  in  the  general  picture  your  merchants  cm  tjffl 
Tcw^IiSentSSr  there  to  Involved  In  theee  figures  a  ^tty 
J^plJST  deion^tlon  of  the  New  Dejl  •^^'^*,^^^: 
SJSd  profits  and  increased  wages  are  not  °°>y  ^I^^T^^^^JJ^ 
butttat  the  more  the  purchasing  power  of  any  group  is  ratoed 
the  better  it  Is  for  all  business.  ,tni*mn 

How  about  the  farmers,  who  were  pro^^WTtlie  ^^J^f^*^ 
oftuiajge  groupe  when  the  bottom  dropped  outof  thtaga?  I  am 
not  enSoild  of  BUtlstlcs  but  there  are  «»»•  «p»«i^*  tJtS 
?i^1S^  story.  In  thoee  black  days  5^^^  Ohio  f tfm«  had  to 
iSlhto^eat  for  47  cents  a  bushel  «<» JW«  ,««««•  JLf^ 
He  was  getting  $8.70  per  hundred  for  hto  hogs  »»  1»2;..^^»^ 
hta^SeSt  brou£t  him  $1  a  bushel,  hto  com  90  cents,  and  hto 

*"  to  lSi?the  farmers  of  Ohio  had  a  total  iaco~f„J'°SV:^  P^ 

sr«?oS^isSi°s  thir^  ^sjtj^'tSs^^riL'^t  y^ 

gJSSi^SSflo^LSTwenty-flve  million  In  Its  first  6  months  over 

what  the  same  period  last  year  brou^t  him. .  ^  ^  v*,!,,— 

One  effect  of  Sese  various  Indications  of  *  J^SrSf  th^  2™ 
T  «ntif*d  in  a  recent  copy  of  your  home  newspaper,  the  Akron 
TlSS-Preaf    A  w  of  plctun^  showed  the  new  buildings  gotag 
JTherV^xe^i^  that  acccmpanled  these  pictures  .recounted 
«?«t  ^1;  rS  vJas  enlSSng  its  busiest  building  period  in  5  years 
Sd  tSSlf Sas'^rS^^Sut  a  mUllon  d^JJ^ah^uJ  glj-t,^ 
m»rd.  even  though  pubUc  buUdlng  expenditures  were  ta00.000  leas, 
^^y  mind  t£^  nearest  to  .m  infallible  yardsUck  for  the  state 
of  biiSneM  to  f  ound  In  my  own  department-the  post  office.    O^ 
fp^^  to  havS^ought  W.OOO.0OO  worth  f  P°?if8«  !?P^ '^ 
_SJ_Vi*  wnii<T>it  iMttvear     The  nximber  of  social  letters  does  nos 
S^^a'^^a^'dS'f?^  ye^'to  year,  but  it  to  another  story  wlgj 
SS^iB  tetters     The  more  customers  there  are  the  greater  the 
SSS^Sn^m  every  trade.    Buying  and  selling;  ^Uls  Midre- 
SJt?lnmilrles  and  solicitations,  all  go  «P."  the  tldecrf  am^ 
SSS  rSS    So   the   postal   receipts   consUtute   a  pretty  good 
barometer  of  industrial  trends.  ,..,^«»»i-rtn 

T^e  evidences  of  the  prosperity  we  are  enjoying  in  cam^xtoon 
Wiethe  ShlS  and  SsSSs  of  5  years  ago  could  ^e  mulUpUed 
todefinitely  w  sSppose  we  sum  It  all  up.  so  far  as  Ohio  Is  con- 
£?SS?  with  ttie  toSnal-revenue  coUecttons.  ,  •"»•  ,";*;jf^„?°? 
fK^  state  elve  a  total  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  billion  doUwj. 
SS  s^  I  n2t  menSoned,  tramlated  Into  net  ta«>«°«.  ^^"^  *S^ 
«r.  niSnle  of  Ohio  had  a  net  Income  of  perhaps  a  billion  dollars, 
wwchte  to  ih^  nel^hood  of  four  times  as  much  as  they  had 

*°Now  the  next  question  I  suggest  to  you  Is  what  has  produced 
tl£  liiSit  iSglSal  translation  of  a  period  of  misery  and  appre- 
hension Into  one  of  happiness  and  hope?  «„^h-«^m  «f  ^\ 
True  vou  hear  and  read  tho  doom  sealers  and  propl»ets  ^  evil 
iTue,  yp"  "f~,t  thp  nermarencv  of  the  uplift.  Theee  are  the 
I^'Sl^wlS^llev^^h  the  'oSner  P^^^^        that  abandon- 

SS'S  hr^mSTmeant  that  ^«  '"f^^VESSl^D^^oS^^ 
_I      *_  -.«^  that  ausurv  of  down  If  FranKiin  u.  Koose- 

SSrSat  eleSSd  m  WSa  iSS  i^e  the  same  folks  who  poured 
J?t  rSejSSiigS  Se  Libertj'  I>^ague  and  Ite  stoter  «g,«^tlon. 
to  order  to  preserve  the  country  ft;om  U»e  awful  things  that  were 
to  hannen  If  Mr.  Rooeevelt  was  reelected.  ^      ^     ^      .. 

^S  It  from  my  purpose  to  attribute  all  that  has  hapt)en«l 
for^e^  S^SSe Tatfo^^he  New  Deal  It  'J^S^^jS^ 
enism  fBrVecovery.  and  the  enterprise  energy,  and  «~^'^^^ 

of  the  American  people  did  the  reet^  J'S^^^d'ff'the  P?eid^ 
ask  vou  what  woiUd  have  happened  to  thto  country  u  tne  Fresi- 
SSt  hid  not  rmnig  Into  hto  rtrlde  taunedlately  on  his  coming 
to  the  vmite  HoiC^  What  would  have  been  our  history  if  we  had 
not  ?Un  fortuna^enough  to  haveat  the  head  of  our  a?vemment 
*  man  eaulDoed  with  the  InteUect  to  conceive  the  plan,  brave 
?nSS  to  pSn?  tot?^execution.  and  strong  enough  to  endure  the 
stress  and  strain  of  the  stupendous  enterprise? 

In  all  the  world  today  there  U  ^oriaUmM^jmg^at^m 
m  Us  DoUtlcal  and  economic  life  as  the  United  States  of  America. 
SieoSSB  Sat"  better  tim<«  is  felt  throughout  the  lengUi  and 
b?elJS^f  Thto  Slghty  land  We  face  the  world  ^J^en^to  our 
own  streneth  to  conquer  the  problems  of  the  future  and  irw 
t^  SriSute  orstSpldon  aild  war  which  hang  so  menacingly 
over  the  pe<x}les  of  other  lands.  ^     ,     ..     *    «,.«._ 

The  true  test  of  statesmanHhlp  Is  the  ability  of  *  1«^«  ^ZJ^ 
mS  thTtwto  blessings  of  prosperity  at  »^<»a«  a^,P«Jf«,^Jf°S; 
Measured  by  that  standard,  it  to  my  honest  <»nvlctton  ttat  the 
S^eTf  Pranklto  D.  Rooeevelt  wiU  be  written  high  on  the  honor 
STof  AmScan  statesmen  as  long  as  the-BepubUo  endures 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OP  KKMTT7CKT 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Ftidav.  August  6  ileffislative  day  of  Thursday.  July  22),  19S7 

ADDRB88  BT  JAMBS  W.  MORRIS,  ASSISTANT  ATTORIWT  OBN- 
KRAL.  AT  CBLORON.  N.  Y.,  JULY  25,  19«7 


Mr.  BARKI^Y.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Recokd  an  address  delivered  by  Hon. 
James  W.  Morris,  Assistant  Attorney  General,  at  Oeloroo. 
N.  Y..  on  July  25  last.  

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoio.  as  follows: 

About  this  time  a  year  ago  the  oountry  was  mwSh  dlstitfbed  with 
the  tumult  and  shouting  of  a  national  c«nP^|8p-  ^f!!*l.JSS2 
bitter  were  the  cries  that  American  traditions  had  been  trampled 
under  f St.  and  that  w»  were  at  the  brink  of  disaster-only  Uie 
Secuon  of  the  Republican  cMdWate  could  avert  r^^^  ™J. 
I  do  not  exaggerate  the  picture;  you  remember  It  weU.  The 
^  of  ttoNiSan.  wtth  almost  negligible  «oeptlon.  not  ^y 
Insisted  that  such  was  the  case,  but  re^esented  ^^th  eolemn 
certataty  that  the  American  people  to  Novemb»  yo»»»d  have 
d^  with  the  atrocities  perpetrated  upon  them  by  the  admto- 

toteatlon.  ^^^  j^^^,,,3jtlng  task  of  many  of  «»  ^  •ddrese  me^ttoffi 
of  the  people  to  many  SUtes  and  urge  them  to  look  at  ^«  ««o~ 
^t  hid  been  made  for  a  complete  refuUtlon  of  th*  bitter  and 
violent  attacks  upon  the  President  and  »i>»  admlnlrtratlon.    Al- 
most every  time  I  had  the  occasion  to  do  that,  and  I  dare  say 
many,  if  not  most  of  you,  had  the  same  reaction.  I  becenw  con- 
vinced that  the  people  to  whom  I  talked  had  a  deep-seated  con- 
Tictlon  of  something  that  was  far  more  vital  than  anything  whl^ 
c^d  be  translated  toto  mere  words.    We  could  and  did  point 
out  that  the  President  came  Into  oflkse  to  March  of  1983  when  we 
SSe  to  truth  on  the  brink  of  disaster  todeed  when  a  very  large 
pSt  of  our  economic  machtoery  had  actually  coUapjed:    tea 
End  of  abundance  thew  was  stark  want,  and  to  a  land  of  stark 
want  there  were  mlUlons  lacking  the  employment  to  "^pply  those 
5Sts.    The  American  people  w«re  oompletelTr  -^ed  up"  ^^^Jj 
••no-nothlng-lsm"  which  had  rendered  their  Go'«fn*»^»™P°^*\: 
to  aldtheS  when  they  were  being  crushed  by  ^c^yfi^/'i^^ 
Sly  their  Oovemment  could  deal.    We  could  and  did  potot  out 
that  the  choice  of  Ptanklto  D.  Roosev«dt  to  1982  was  a  mandate 
by  the  people  to  do  something.  _».i-i. 

What  hedld  and  how  he  did  It  la  a  chapter  the  1»»  of  which 
taTSS^rbSrore  been  written  in  A«3*rt«;n  btotorr  Wl«^.  ^^ 
age  and  vigor  that  was  superb,  he  restored  to  the  PepP|«  «»*<^"^ 
vSlch  ma^  America.  With  a  leadership  «»*  7?«  "SLS*^^ 
pK»^entlal,  there  came  about  those  things  which  ^f"*"**  P*^ 
JSS  powir  to  more  than  30,000,000  of  our  farm  POI«»^"«j2  2 
SdUMsked  the  means  with  which  to  purchase  the  product  of 
SirtSntodustry.  Industry,  thus  stimulated,  began  to  reabeort 
J^SlSnttSl  pStof  the  uneiiployed  who  had  suffered  Idleneas  antf 
S^JJSn  bwEio  people  could  not  buy  what  they  made.  The 
SSumSi  to^STlnSS  of  contlnutog  Its  tragic  dejAtoe.  ]2«J^ 
SStJ^^ime-»»*l«  to"l*on  dollars  to  1M2  »  •M^,000J00to 
19S6.  Industrial  oorporattons  which  could  barely  e«lst  to  1932  were 
■howtoK  astonishing  profits  to  1936.  For  example:  ^^_^_^_^  . 
TSrm  ^toS:  iwned  926,000.000  to  1932  and  9«2.000X»0  hi 

loss  an  li^reaae  at  more  than  180  percent.  

^^tSsSonal  Harvester  Co.  lost  97.000.000  to  1982  and  made 

**S22£?l£ti!f1i«»ed  $165,000  to  1932  and  $167,000,000  to  1935. 
.«^^^lL  rfVlttUemore  than  a  thousand  ttmee  as  much. 
*°B^*S1L^  topSSce  to  the  long  ™«,than  *Ms  r^JJOtt^ 

tloVof^  material  w>urces  was  «»*,'*«<»""^^  J^VS^wJ 
rt^Mmnfsv  itearai^  which  made  for  the  security  of  tne  uxe 
^IxS'SSiliSrTSaSJ  measures  aimed  at  «hat  ao^-«»tog 
5i!rS  wLVt  to  old  awrprovlslon  for  the  care  of  those  nnder- 
SSllSeS^Jo^d  i^'otoSwSTbe  cared  for:  reUef  to  tho-  who 
SSStS  SSS^t  for  such  reUef-but^fto^  ^^^"^t^ 
w  that  did  not  break  down  the  self -respect  and  the  hops  ««  t^ 
Sir«lS^ed;   and.  ss  If  aUltols  YTJSnS^SSn^^J^tol 
Democrat  feel  proud  that  a  I^^nocnj^^'^^'^^^lS^SLr^SSS 
Settlings,  there  Is  an  extra  glow  of  pride  to  «?tPJ»^*«^  "^Jj* 
forU»ryouth  approachtog  an  unemployed  »«»>»«»*•  ,^,'*S^- 
SJd^rtiJeat  Its  most  hideous  height.  to£ve  tb«n  hMlthJU.  dw 
m^^^iaklng  service,  doee  to  Nature,  where  healthy  hopaa  would 
reflect  themselves  to  the  America  of  tomorrow.  .«..«*— 

I^d  that  I  had  the  feeling  that  the  peopla  td  tb»»  c?«*^ 
hi  a  ocaSlction  o(  something  more  vital  than  aay  p«ctlealar 
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tamsan  wMcti  I  ham  mwrttemnrt.  or  any  of  the  may  othg  thtoy 
i«compll«hed  by  tb»  Ih«UIent  and  hte  •^2»'»»«*«««^  ■JSH^ 
M  neuly  M  I  kwwr  hofw  to  pot  It  in  word^  wm«  tha  conflcaOT 
that  thar  bad  a  Fraiddfent  In  the  White  Bouae  who  flirt,  f  oranoct, 
and  aU  the  time  waa  thalr  friend— a  man  whoae  drlTlng  ambmcm 
wae  to  nw^^  of  this  Oovemment  an  eflTactlTe  Instrument  of  aernoe 
to  the  people  to  whom  that  Ooferament  beUmged.  ^  _^  .w 

I  am  T^sun  that  thoee  Immortal  words  -a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  peofde.  and  for  the  people"  have  a  very  real  me^ 
Sto  the  man^Tthe  White  Httose.  and  to  the  people  throu^out 
ttie  lenxth  and  breadth  of  this  land  that  Is  not  appreciated  bj 
thoee  who  are  eaostlcaUy  critical  at  things  that  he  has  done.    To 
the  oft  rettarated  cry  o*  "regimentation'*,  the  country  answered 
that  Individualism  does  not  eountenanoe  the  reckless  driving  of 
a  10-ton  truck  down  the  middle  of  the  road  in  disregard  and  to 
the  haaaxd  and  Injury  of  others  who  would  keep  to  tbelr  own 
side  of  the  rood:  no  mors  does  It  mean  that  this  Ooveroment 
should  not  do  to  the  utmost  of  Ita  power  that  which  It  needa  to 
do  to  prevent  "road  bogs"  on  the  economic  highways  of  the  Na- 
tion.   Tb  the  numerous  cxttlclsms  that  misfskes  had  been  made 
In  ttit»  and  that  during  tha  almost  superhuman  struggle  of  brlng- 
X  iBff  order  out  of  aiaos.  seeority  out  ci  ruin,  and  hope  out  of  f  eer. 
the  ringing  answer  of  the  people  was  that  they  were  on  the  side 
of  the  team  that  played  a  fine,  hard-fought,  winning  game  of  ball, 
even  though,  la  &s  winning  of  It.  some  errors  were  made,  rather 
than  the  team  whoae  only  (flatan  to  fWne  was  a  record  of  "no 
luns.  no  hltSt  no  errors."    Seldom  has  a  leader  been  the  target 
of  such  bitter  attacks  from  extremists  of  both  sides.    Never  has 
thne  been  a  more  cooq>lete  vindication— or  better  understanding 
of  tha^^tiiee  R's— than  the  choice  which  the  people  made  for 
Booeevtft  rather  ttan  for  reaction  or  radicalism. 

jf  the  overe^tttfmlng  Tletory  of  the  President  tn  the  last  ueo- 
tlon  oould  have  any  meaning  at  all.  it  means  that  thU  country 
agreed  with  him  that  the  Natkmal  Oovemment  was  created  axid 
eslsta  for  the  purpoae  of  protecting  the  people  from  f oreee  of 
destruction,  not  o^  from  without,  but  also  from  within,  which 
cannot  be  dealt  with  otherwise  than  by  their  National  Oovem- 
ment. There  can  be  no  question  of  a  doubt  that  it  la  the  con- 
ception of  the  President  that  it  was  intended  by  the  tramers  of 
our  Oonstttutlon  to  give  to  our  National  Oovemment  powers 
adequate  to  deal  with  matters  of  national  concern,  reserving  to 
the  Statea  powera  which  were  needed  by  the  SUtee  to  deal  wlUi 
matters  of  local  oonoem.  Can  there  be  any  question  that  the 
people  expect  less  of  the  Preeldent  of  the  United  SUtee  and 
^Oonness  than  that  they  wUl  use  to  their  utmost  theee 
powws  of  the  National  Oovemment  to  further  the  Interest  and 
welfare  of  tha  Nation  as  a  wbolat 

Tltat.  as  X  sse  it.  is  the  mandate  which  tha  people  gave  leal 
November.  That,  aa  X  aee  tt.  la  tha  heavy  reqmnsiblllty  which 
the  President  feels  that  he  and  the  Congress  must  dlsdiarge. 

Very  Uttle.  If  anything,  of  mmiOK  Importanoe  can  be  accom- 
plished without  there  b^ng  strong,  sincere,  and  unfortunately 
fa  »p>T»y  «~*«~^—  acrlmoQlous  diversity  of  thought  about  the 
doliw  of  it.    There  are  many  of  us,  and  very  frankly.  I  do  na« 
tittritr  iKwyars  ars  always  the  worst  offenders,  who  can  almost 
ahrafs  nvA  this  reason  or  that  why  a  certain  thing  Should  not 
be  done  in  a  certain  way.    We  can  struggle  over  diverse  mean- 
ings or  intsipcetatUms  of  the  "commerce  clause",  or  the  spending 
pMer  under  the  "general-welfare  dauee".  or  whether  «r  not  tha 
jdue  procom  dauae"  meana  thla  or  that,  and  always  whether  or 
hot  £e     lueensliiiii  of  powers"  under  the  tenth  amendment 
fr,mma>»  thftt  tho  PMaTSl  Oovsmment  Is  without  power  to  act. 
Now.  no  one  can  say  that  theee  various  dauses  and  provisions 
have  not  many  thnee  been  oonstruad  liberally,  and  with  the 
laniK  that  adequate  powers  have  been  found  in  the  Federal 
Government  to  deal  cooqwtently  with  problems  with  which  the 
Btatee  axe  incompetent  to  deal    Xhdeed.  during  the  past  few 
niHF«*K«  the  Supreme  Court  has  bsld  that  the  power  of  the  Na- 
tional Oovemment  to  deal  with  matters  of  international  con- 
CMn  existed  prior  to  and  now  exists  independent  of  constitu- 
tional piovialona;  that  such  power  derived  faom  the  Dedvatlcn 
of  Tndwr*n4tr««t  and  the  act  of  aeveranoe  from  the  sovereignty 
of  di«a%  Britain.    Xn  matters  of  domestio  concern,  it  baa  been 
held  that  the  labor  relatkma  of  a  manuf  acturar  of  panta  m  Blch- 
inmwi   va..  can  have  such  effect  upon  Interstate  commerce  that 
It  is  competent  for  the  Ouugreee  to  take  outain  regulatory  action 
with  lenect  thereto.    Overruling  the  Adklns  case,  it  Is  now  the 
law  that  the  Oooi^resa  can  fix  In  the  District  of  Odmnbia  mini- 
mum wagee  fCr  women  employees,  and  a  similar  rule  i^ipliea 
to  the  eompeteney  of  the  Statee  within  their  own  Jurladlctiona. 
The  Ociwtitutlon  has  been  held  to  empower  Federal  action  in 
tM  Tnt**'^  of  unemployment  Inauranoe. 

p,wut  again,  partlolpatlon  by  the  National  Oovemment  with 
lesnnrt  to  Old-age  Insurance  hae  recently  been  esnctloned.  It  la 
true  that  in  many  of  theee  dedaiona  the  majority  waa  the  nar- 
row one  of  5  to  4.  But  how  much  happl«  it  is  that  such  margin, 
narrow  though  it  be.  waa  on  the  aide  of  liberal  construction. 
leoognlBlng  in  the  Federal  Oovemment  a  competency  to  deal  wttt 
theee  Tttal  matters  of  national  ooneem.  And  yet  it  has  been  but 
a.  little  while  sines  it  waa  vehanently  aaaerted  that  theee.  and 
^H«^iM-  Mta,  did  not  lie  within  the  ccmstttutlonal  competency  of 
the  Nathmal  Oovemment.  At  the  beginning  of  the  preeent  ad- 
■HBlrtratloB.  Indeed.  It  was  far  from  certain  that  the  existence 
of  theee  ptfwete  would  find  Judldal  aanetion.  That  they  hav«, 
■kon  than  aayttUng  else  could  have  dtme,  shows  how  vitel  It  Is 
to  ths  llf e  of  this  Nation  that  our  laws  be  administered  by  aa 
enlightened  Jndldary.  Far  h»  It  from  me  to  mean  that  when  aa 
act  of  Congress  does  dearly  and  beyond  reesoaashle  doubt 


oend  the  proper  constitutional  powers  that  ItiAould   not   be 

Si^d^Smby  the  courts.  ^^  «t^^^  ^^^'^J^^'J^'S^ 
*'*"-^--  — ..  inon  the  ludlclary  to  uphold  the  power  or  mm 
SSi^SToS^rSSSt  to  d2r^  matters  of  national  concern. 
I!.itrfn«i  to  strike  down  an  act  which  transcends  that  power. 
^dTi^^toSy^' this  proposal  and  that  one  for  con^ 
tJSS  iiSelStoto  lodge  to  the  National  Goveminent  powej 
toSSl  ^  different  problems.  I  do  not  P«fuo«  to  Btate  tt 
SthMrtatoty  but  it  seems  to  me  such  proposals  over-slmpiuy 
SedSSSel  K  you  think  otherwise.  I  suggest  you  take  pendl 
SS^^T^  see  tf  you  can  formulate  a  sUtement  of  any  addl- 
SSiS^S^tl^^^^^  would  give  to  the  National  Ooj- 
Sne^^VoompetScy  to  deal  with  problems  of  national  con- 
SJ^hldi  It  d^  not  now  have,  and  which  woxUd  not  at  thj 
^^^^ve^wcr  to  the  National  Government  to  d^lwlth 
mStora^  local^ncem  which.  I  take  It.  we  are  all  agreed  tt 

°^i  S^  to*  M  I  see  It.  that  our  National  Oovemment  as  now 
coSStSS^M  "e  ??wlr  to  deal  effecUvely  with  aU  problems 
SSffo^wlSh  are  of  national  scope,  and  it  1»  the  busme^^rf 
the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the  courts  to  see  that  that  poww 
to  uSTtoe  best  int^  of  our  Nation  ?fd  its  people^ ^e- 
ouate  power  In  the  Federal  Government  should  not  be  denied 
Sniply  because  It  can  be  abused.  Any  power  to  do  good  can  be 
abused.  The  safeguard  against  such  abuse  of  power  lies  in  the 
SSS^by  S  ^5w  SpubUc  agents.  It  is  their  responri- 
blllty  and  duty  to  use  such  power  properly  and  for  the  public 
rood.  They  can  and  should  be  punished  at  the  polls  for  any  dic- 
Utorial  abuse  of  It.  Much  more  to  the  point  now  Is  the  sovereign 
voice  of  the  people  insisting  that  the  fuU  power  of  the  National 
Oovemment  be  used  to  conserve  those  things  worth  conserving, 
to  unbuild  and  safeguard  our  economic  and  social  life,  to  protect 
us  from  forces  and  fears  which  coUectlvely  we  can  overcome— 
acting  sttMtfately  we  cannot.  ^^  «     ^^        .     .  ,« 

The  ^mooatic  Party  has  stood  since  its  birth  for  the  principle 
In  goverxmient  of  "the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  nxmiber. 
In  short,  the  great  power  of  this  Nation  must  be  used,  If  we  keep 
faith  with  the  people  to  whom  that  power  belongs,  to  make  this 
Oovemment  a  great  instniment  of  service  to  the  people  In  all 
their  national  needs.  In  that  way,  and  that  way  only,  can  we 
have  a  "government  for  the  people."  At  various  times  different 
m—Tia  have  been  made  vise  of — sometimes,  perhaps,  we  have  put 
too  much  emphasis  on  the  means,  and  the  coxmtry  may  have 
thought  that  the  objective  had  been  lost  sight  of,  but  the  last 
sweeping  victory  admits  of  no  doubt  that  the  people  now  fed 
that  it  must  look  to  the  Democratic  Party  to  attain  that  objective. 

While  it  was  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  that  the  man- 
date of  the  people  was  given.  It  is  no  less  the  responsibility  of  the 
party  to  aid  in  every  way  possible  in  its  accomplishment.  Dlffer- 
encee  of  opinion  ss  to  methods  and  means,  as  I  have  said,  can  well 
exist,  but  we  ought  not  to  let  such  differences  block  our  progress 
toward  the  objective  or  obscure  what  that  objective  is.  As  the 
President  baa  said.  "We  must  not  fall  to  see  the  wood  for  the  trees." 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  Democratic  Party  has  It  had  a  mora 
iKAmmn  responsibility;  never  has  there  been  a  time  which  called 
moce  compellingly  for  a  concert  of  action.  With  the  battie  half 
wtm.  we  must  be  reeolute  that  our  efforts  be  not  distracted  by 
extraneous  controversies.  It  is  our  responsibility  that  our  Natiomd 
Oovemment  use  Its  power  to  make  America  a  better  place  in  whsch 
to  live.  TO  its  accomplishment  our  great  leader,  the  President, 
vrlth  the  consdousness  of  carrying  out  the  people's  will,  has  imre- 
servedly  dedicated  himself.  Let  us  not  look  at  the  trees  but  tha 
woods.    We  must  not  fail  to  do  our  part. 


Bondholders'  Reorganization  Bill 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  AugxLst  4,  1937 

ISr'.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the 
House,  in  the  belief  that  my  bill  H.  R.  6963  will  be  before 
the  House  on  Tuesday,  under  leave  granted  me  and  for  the 
purpoae  of  enlightening  the  Members,  I  desire  to  make  a 
short  statement  and  at  the  same  time  give  a  history  of 
leglslaticm  proposed  by  your  select  committee. 

After  an  exhaustive  and  comprehensive  investigation  for 
over  3  years,  and  a  thorough  study  of  the  abuses  and  prac- 
tices prevalent  in  reorganizations  and  reorganization  pro- 
ceedings, the  select  committee  after  hearings  on  my  several 
bills,  and  after  adopting  the  suggestions  and  views  of  tho 
Judiciary  Committee,  finally  drafted  and  introduced  H.  R. 
8963,  designed  to  relieve  the  courts  of  the  intolerable  admin- 
istrative burdens  imposed  upon  them  by  sections  74  and 
77B  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  by  the  designation  of  an  adinin-« 
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tetratlve  agency  to  assisi  the  courts  in  the  conduct  «»d  ex- 
peditioQ  of  pawceedings  und«  these  sections;  designed  to 
prevent  exoeesive  loss  of  assets  In  proceedings  un<te  these 
sections;  designed  to  protect  the  investment  of  the  ordlnaJT 
Investor  in  financially  embarrassed  corporations;  and,  flnal^. 
designed  to  arrest  the  growing  disrespect  for  courts  of  bank- 
ruptcy resulting  from  their  being  in  some  instances  made 
parties  to  the  perpetration  of  frauds  on  investors. 

It  is  the  b^ef  <rf  your  sdect  committee  that  the  bin  H.  R. 
6963  as  originally  introduced  wiU  do  Just  this.  Hierefore 
your  wMon^ttee  very  strongly  recommends  and  urges  the  en- 
actment of  my  bill  in  its  original  form  and  not  the  amended 
biU  as  f avOTatoly  reported  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  House. 

•nie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  has  seen 
fit  to  eliminate  or  modify  certain  essential  provisions  of 
the  committee  bUL    Several  days  before  the  close  of  the 
Seventy-fourth  Congress,  second  session,  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciaiy  of  the  House  favorably  reported  the  commit- 
tee's bill  H.  R  12064,  which  is  substantially  the  same  as 
the  committee's  biU  H.  R.  9,  which  was  introduced  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.    The  only  substantial  dif- 
ference in  these  bills  was  that  in  the  former  blU  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  was  named  as  the  agency  to  ad- 
minister the  provisions  thereof,  and  in  the  latter  bill  the 
agency  to  administer  the  provisions  thereof  was  to  be  de^- 
nated  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.    After  hearings  on  H.  R.  9  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  House  preferred  to^name  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  to  administer  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  to  which  there  was  no  objection  on  the  part  of  your 
committee,  and  consequently  a  new  biU  was  introduced— 
H   R.  696a— to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.    Tliis  bUl  was  favorably  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee in  substantially  its  present  form,  but  in  the  interim  of 
the  filing  of  the  report  objection  was  raised  to  the  Comp- 
troUer  of  the  Currency  acting  as  conservator  under  this 
bill.    The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  th«i  reconsidered 
this  bill. 

After  the  first  favorable  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  was  held  up  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion submitted  a  number  of  amendments  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  on  H.  R.  6963.  so  weakening  my  bffl  as  to  fail  to 
meet  the  recommendations  made  or  readi  the  objectives 
Intended  by  your  select  committee. 

It  is  dlfBcult  for  me  to  understand  the  failure  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  to  report  my  bill  as  Introduced,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  twice  laefore  they  reported  H.  R.  12064 
and  H.  R.  6963,  substantially  the  same  bills.  The  bill  as 
now  reported,  I  fear,  wffl  not  accomplish  the  purposes  de- 
signed to  be  accomplished  or  attain  the  objectives  desired  by 
your  select  committee. 

Tlie  various  investigations  of  Federal  and  State  Judicial 
and  legtelatlve  bodies— and  on  several  occasions  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House— have  disclosed  the  nec^- 
sity— and  they  have  made  very  definite  and  strong  recom- 
mendations—for legislation  such  as  Is  embodied  in  my 
original  bill,  H.  R.  6963.  Tlie  recent  report  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  as  weU  as  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House,  clearly  indicate  the 
need  for  legislation  providing  very  afllrmative  relief  In  order 
to  eliminate  these  unconscionable  abuses  and  practices.  I 
feel  that  the  time  has  cwne  when  afllrmative  and  drastic 
steps  become  necessary  to  protect  the  American  investors. 
It  Is  a  duty  which  Congress  owes  them,  and  it  Is  the  recom- 
mendation of  your  select  committee  that  such  steps  are 
necessary  to  curb  and  eliminate  this  admitted  racket. 

Your  select  committee  has  not  gone  as  far  as  it  shoukl  like 
in  order  to  fully  control  and  regulate  these  activities  and  to 
protect  and  safeguard  Investors  In  reorganlsatlMi  proceed- 
ings. Congress  has  the  power  to  do  so.  Your  committee 
should  like  to  go  mucfr  further.  And  more  particularly  so 
in  the  light  of  what  the  numerous  investigations  have  dls- 
ck)sed  and  the  recommeiKiations  oorrobaratlng  and  sub- 


ntan*1nt<"g  the  fl"<«T^gK  and  recommendations  of  your  select 

committee.  ,  ,,_  „ 

Notwithstanding  these  iccommenrialions  and  the  unquali- 
fied coiTobormtion  of  the  need  for  audi  legislation.  th««  are 
some  who  appear  to  be  fearful  of  enacting  legislatton  m 
acooidance  with  their  own  convictions. 

Many  Members  are  misled  by  those  who  are  the  benefici- 
aries under  this  system.  Therefore,  in  the  hope  oC  enacting 
some  legi^ation  whkii  will,  in  a  measure,  afford  protection 
to  the  investors,  your  select  committee  has  not  gone  as  ly 
as  It  sbouki  like  ot  deems  necessary.  However,  your  adect 
committee  strongly  feels  that  my  bin  Is  the  mtnlmimi  of  pro- 
tection to  which  American  investors  are  entitled,  and  whlcb 
should  be  enacted  into  law  without  any  further  hesltacef 

or  d^ay.  ^ 

Ffer  Congress  to  fail  to  adequately  legislate  for  the  leliei 
of  Investore  and  to  continue  to  leave  them  at  the  mercy  of 
these  predatory  groups  pieying  on  the  old  and  feeble,  wi<tow» 
and  orphans,  crippled  and  bUnd.  veteran,  charitable,  benevo- 
lent, and  fraternal  arganixations,  is  indefensible. 

To  provide  less  means  approaching  the  issue  by  half- 
measures,  and  as  was  unfortunately  seen  in  the  past,  such 
measures  afford  only  an  opportunity  for  evaiton.  and  an 
Increase  In  such  practices. 

There  can  be  no  stffcease  from  these  abominable  prac- 
tices now  prevalent  without  adequate  legislation  providing 
an  agency  with  fuU  authority  to  act  afllrmatively  and 
effectively 

I  am  satisfied  that  If  the  Miembers  are  interested  In  enact- 
ing legislation  to  put  an  end,  once  and  for  all,  to  these 
outrageous  abuses  that  they  will  support  me  and  enact 
the  amendmente  that  I  will  offer  to  replace  those  provisions 
of  the  bill  stricken  from  it  by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

I  will  now  briefiy  explain  the  provisions  of  my  original 
bill  and  the  bill  as  reported. 

H.  B.  9—9 

(a)  Definitions  of  tenns  as  used  to  this  section. 
The  Judiciary  Committee  reported  this  subsection  with 

the  following  amendments:  .  ^\       ^     _.      **^ 

Subdivisions  (1)  and  (3)  are  amended  by  changing  tl» 
amount  from  $50,000  to  $250,000. 

Subdivision  (10)  is  added,  defining  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commissian.  ^ 

(b)  As  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  tWs  subsec- 
tion is  amended  by  substituting  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  for  the  OwnptroUer  of  ttie  Currency. 

The  Commission  Is  charged  with  the  duty  of  aiding  the 
courts  In  the  administration  of  proceedings  under  sections 
74  and  75  B  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

It  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  prescribe  sumnnes 
and  regulations  as  are  necessary  to  effecttvrfy  perform  the 

duties  Imposed  upon  it.  _._^_      *w-  .^w 

Ttie  Commission  is  empowered  to  a<bnlnister  oaths,  take 
evidence,  and  require  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  books,  aikl  so  forth,  by  subpena. 

In  the  bm  of  your  committee,  H.  R  12064,  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  Judiciary  Committee  at  the  <dose  of  the  last 
session  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Currency,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  was  named  as  the  Conservator. 

In  the  bin  of  your  committee  introduced  at  the  beginning 
of  this  session.  H.  R.  9,  no  agency  was  named,  but  tte  dealg- 
nation  of  the  Conservator  was  to  be  made  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  aovice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  This  Ufi 
was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  after  a  hear- 
ing and  due  consideration,  and  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
was  again  named.  A  new  bill  was  tatroduced  with  this 
change,  H.  R.  6968.  which  was  favorably  reported  on  May 

20.  1937.  _^  ^  *w 

However,  pending  the  filing  of  the  report  of  tne  oommu- 
tee  objection  was  raised  to  the  designatian  of  the  Camp- 
troUcr.  The  Judiciary  Committee,  to  view  of  this,  bdd  up 
its  report,  and  at  ita  next  meeting  reconsidered  tts  action  en 
this  bin.    Jn  the  meantime  suggested  amcndDcnts 
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■utamitted  to  the  Judiciary  Cominittee,  which  were  Mtopted 
in  the  bin  as  reported. 

With  respect  to  the  regulaticm  of  and  supervision  over 
xeorganiaation  proceedings  covered  by  the  reported  UU.  it 
does  not  so  nearly  as  far  as  my  original  bill.  It  is  this  phase 
of  activities  which  requires  most  vigilant  supervision  and 
regulati(Hi  hy  affirmative  action. 

Under  my  bill,  as  amended,  by  the  adoption  of  suggestions 
of  the  Oommisston,  the  Commission  is  merely  required  to 
report  its  findings  in  a  purely  advisory  manner,  and  is  not 
required  to  take  a  definite  position.  If  a  Federal  agency  is  to 
be  established  as  an  aid  to  the  court,  and  if  it  is  to  be  of  any 
real  benefit  to  the  court,  it  should  be  required  to  either  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  the  matter  submitted  to  it  for  investiga- 
tion, study,  and  report.  M  a  plan  of  reorganization  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  agency  for  study  it  should  be  required  to  say. 
in  DO  Tinn'*'!***^**^  terms,  whether  it  is  good  or  bad.  whether 
It  is  equitable  or  inequitable,  and  it  should  furthCT  be  re- 
imired  to  make  reconunendations  to  the  court  so  that  a  fair 
and  equitable  plan  might  be  effected.  This,  my  bill  as  intro- 
duced, does  require. 

The  situation  does  not  warrant  quibUing.  or  evasive  or 
illusive  action.  The  agency  should  be  required  to  convey  to 
the  court  the  conclusions  of  its  findings  in  accordance  with 
its  own  convictions.  Under  such  circumstances  only  will  the 
courts  be  enabled  to  determine  the  matters  before  them. 

Ot  course,  nowhere  in  my  bill  is  the  court  deiarived  of  any 
of  its  judicial  authority  or  prerogatives.  The  court  may 
accept  OT  reject  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission. 
Just  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  a  submission  to  a  master.  But. 
It  will  have  the  benefit  of  specific  and  definite  objections  and 
recommendations  to  guide  the  court  in  making  its  decision. 
This  procedure  would  undoubtedly  expedite  reorganization 
and  assure  to  creditors  and  stockholders  fairer  and  more 

equitable  treatment.  _x  ^  *^ 

(c)  In  my  bill,  as  introduced  and  originally  reported,  the 
agokcy  was  authorised  to  perform  any  function,  power,  or 
duty  imposed  on  any  crfBclal  designated  in  the  Bankruptcy 
Act,  such  as  receiver,  trustee,  custodian,  master,  or  referee. 
The  appointment  of  a  receiver,  trustee,  ot  custodian,  of 
coarse,  is  always  made  by  the  Judge.  The  agency  was  also 
authoriaed  to  perform  similar  duties  in  any  Federal  receiver- 
ship proceeding. 

Your  committee  thinks  this  li  a  very  essential  provision. 
lM(ftMiff  the  court  could  thereby  avail  itself  of  a  disinter- 
ested and  qualified  trustee,  receiver,  ot  custodian,  at  a  min- 
imum of  coat  to  the  estate,  and  with  the  assurance  of  full 
diidoaure  of  all  facts  to  the  Judge,  and,  consequently,  of 
fair  treatment  to  investors. 

Tbe  adcetton  of  receivers,  trustees,  and  custodians  has 
been  one  of  the  majOT  causes  f ot  abuse  in  such  proceedings, 
and  has  done  more  to  bring  the  Judiciary  into  disrepute 
y»«i    any   other   stqis   which   might   be    taken   in    the 

Unf ortunatdy  the  Judiciary  Committee  has  eliminated 
this  provialoti  and  has  substituted  fOT  this  subsection  (c) 
the  provlsiOQ  that  the  agency  may  intervene  in  such  pro- 
ceedings and  be  deemed  to  be  a  party  in  interest,  which  is 
■ubstantlally  nAiat  is  provided  in  subsection  (d)  of  my  biU. 
In  the  ammded  biU  as  reported,  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  are 

merged. 
The  agency  niay  originally  propose  a  idan  ot  proposaL 

(d)  Subsection  (e)  becomes  subsection  (d)  in  the  amended 

bQL 

This  subsection  provides  that  the  debtOT  is  required  to 
file  a  proposal  ot  plan  within  8  months  of  the  entry  of  the 
order  anwoving  the  petition  ot  answer  (as  the  case  may  be) 
aa  properly  filed.  Adequate  provisicms  are  Included  relating 
to  proceedings  pfrwiinf  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bilL 

This  subsection  is  as  introduced. 

(e)  Subsection  a)  now  becomes  subsection  (e). 

The  Commission  must  be  given  doe  notice  of  all  steps 
takm  in  connection  with  any  proceeding  under  the  Bank- 
ztiptcy  Act  to  which  the  Mil  relates,  and  aU  papers  filed  in 
the  proceeding  must  be  transmitted  to  the  Commission. 

This  subsection  is  as  introduced. 


(f)  Subsection  (g)  becomes  subsection  (f).  .  .  »^ 
This  subsection  Is  materiaUy  amended.    The  amended  bm 

eliminates  the  necessity  of  approval  or  disapproval  of  a 
plan  or  proposal,  but  merely  requires  the  filing  of  a  report 
by  the  Commission.  . 

Such  report  shaU  contain  such  findings  or  comments  as 
the  Commission  may  deem  necessary  with  respect  to  the 
fairness  and  equity  of  treatment  accorded  various  creditors 
and  security  holders:  adequacy  of  steps  taken  to  collect 
assets-  to  disclose  causes  of  action  against  officers  and 
directors  and  the  reasonableness  of  fees  and  expenses. 

Your  committee  reconmiends  the  enactment  of  subsection 
(g)  of  your  select  conunittee's  bill  as  being  the  more  efTective, 
efficient,  and  economical  method  of  aiding  the  courts  in  their 
complex  problems. 

(g)  Subsection  (h)  becomes  subsection  (g) . 
Subsection  (h)   of  your  committee's  bill,  as  introduced, 

relates  to  the  regulation  of  protective  committees  operatmg 
in  connection  with  proceedings  under  sections  74  and  77B  of 
the  National  Bankruptcy  Act. 

The  bill  prohibits  the  solicitation  of  protective  committee 
agreements,  the  deposit  of  securities  under  such  an  agree- 
ment, assents  or  dissents  in  respect  of  a  plan  of  reorganiza- 
tion or  proposal  for  a  composition  or  extension,  or  proxies, 
authorizations  or  powers  of  attorney,  unless  the  Commission 
has  approved  the  protective  committee  agreement  and  the 
composition  of  the  committee  itself.  Very  definite  standards 
are  prescribed  in  the  bill  to  provide  under  what  circumstances 
the  agreement  and  committee  membership  shall  be  disap- 
proved. The  disapproval  by  the  Commission  is  subject  to 
review  by  the  court  in  which  the  proceeding  is  pending. 

This  subsection  also  prohibits  the  allowance  of  fees  and 
expenses  to  a  committee,  and  prohibits  the  intervention  of  a 
committee  in  the  proceedings  unless  the  committee  agree- 
ment and  the  committee  membership  have  been  approved  by 
the  Conunission. 

This  aspect  of  the  Commission's  functions  is  very  similar 
to  the  fvmctions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunission  in 
relation  to  protective  committees  under  subsection  (p)  of 
section  77  of  the  bankruptcy  act. 

This  aspect  is  clearly  constitutional.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  bankruptcy  power  extends  to  the  regula- 
tion of  the  arrangements  between  parties  in  interest  in 
the  proceedings  and  those  who  represent  them  before  the 
bankruptcy  court. 

This  subsection  as  amended  and  reported  eliminates  the 
prescribed  prerequisites  for  the  approval  of  the  committee 
agreement  and  the  composition  of  the  committee  prior  to 
solicitations  as  herein  provided,  and  strikes  out  entirely  sub- 
dlvisicms  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection  with  respect  to  the 
right  to  intervene  in  such  proceedings  and  the  allowances 
of  fees  and  expenses. 

As  amended  and  reported  this  subsection  prohibits  solici- 
tations as  therein  provided  until  a  report  is  made  by  the 
Commission  and  the  court  has  authorized  the  submission 
of  such  proposal  or  plan  to  creditors  and  stockholders,  and 
unless  there  is  transmitted  therewith  to  such  creditors  and 
stockholders  the  opinion  of  the  court  smd  the  report  of  the 
Commission,  if  any,  or  a  summary  thereof. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  committee  the  amended  subsec- 
tion does  not  provide  adequate  protection  to  investors,  and 
it  is  again  urged  that  the  provisions  and  standards  included 
in  subsection  (h)  of  your  committee's  bill  be  adopted  instead 
of  the  amended  subsection. 

This  subsection  and  other  provisions  of  your  committee's 
bill  were  drafted  and  designed,  after  most  careful  and 
thorough  study,  to  afford  the  greatest  degree  of  protection 
possible.  This  subsection  is  linked  with  other  sections  of 
the  bUl,  and  to  have  a  composite  bill  which  will  more 
effectively,  efficiently,  and  economically  accomplish  the  de- 
sired results  and  the  objectives  designed  to  be  reached,  it 
is  vitally  essential  to  keep  intact  the  several  provisions  of 
my  bill  as  introduced. 

(h)  Subsecti(m  (i)  becomes  subsection  (h). 
This  subsection  provides  very  definite  standards  for  dis- 
approving the  provisi(His  of  a  protective  committee  agree- 


ment and  the  composition  of  the  committee  itself,  ^one 
aggrieved  by  the  action  of  the  Commission  may  ^)tato  a 
review  in  the  court  in  which  tiie  proceeding  is  Pep<J^-    ^. 

This  subsection  in  substance  remains  unchanged,  but  ^tn 
the  elimination  of  the  requirement  in  subsection  (g)  of  the 
amended  bill  fOT  the  filing  of  Uie  committee  agreement,  and 
a  statement  reganUng  the  membership  of  the  commlttw. 
and  so  forth,  and  the  approval  of  the  provisions  of  the 
agreement  and  the  membership  of  the  committee,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  amended  subsection  are  of  Uttie  effect. 

It  is  here  again  recommended  by  your  select  committee 
that  the  original  provisions  of  your  committee's  bill  be 

adopted.  .      .,       .„ 

(i)  Subsection  (J)  becomes  subsection  (1). 

This  subsection  is  materiaUy  affected  by  ttie  elimination  to 
subsection  (g) .  as  amended,  of  the  provision  which  Prohibits 
the  allowance  of  fees  and  expenses  to  a  committee  unless  the 
committee  agreement  and  the  committee  membership  have 

***Sil^teection  as  originally  totiwhiced  prescribed  very 
definite  standards  for  ttie  approval  or  disapproval  of  claims 

for  allowances.  ^,  _,  . 

As  amended,  there  is  now  onlr  required  to  be  filed  a  report 

by  ttie  Commission,  and  it  is  the  behef  of  your  committee 

that  this  method  is  not  an  effective  way  of  aiding  Uie  courts. 

or  of  eliminating  this  abuse. 

With  respect  to  Uiis  subsection  it  is  agato  recommended 
that  tije  provisions  of  the  subsection  originally  totroduced 
by  your  committee  be  adopted. 

(J)  Subsection  (k)  is  now  subsection  (J). 

This  subsection  has  not  been  changed,  and  Itadts  the 
compensation  of  torustees.  custodians,  and  receivers  in  pro- 
?e^D^  which  Uie  bill  appUes  to  $10,000  to  any  calendar 

^*(k)  subsection  (1)  is  now  subsection  (k). 

This  subsection  provides  for  the  allowance  to  tiie  ^m- 
mission  of  a  reasonable  fee  to  cover  the  «»*»^of  »ts  services 
in  connection  wlUi  such  proceedings  covered  by  this  bUl. 
such  fees  are  to  be  paid  out  of  toe  estates  of  the  debtors, 
and  are  to  be  deposited  with  toe  Treasurer  of  the  United 

etafaa 

Subsection  (in)  of  your  committee's  bill,  authorising  an 
appropriation  of  $2,000,000  to  be  made  available  for  carry- 
Ingout  the  powers,  functions,  and  duties  of  the  Commission 
Is  stricken  out.  ^      ^.        

The  designation  of  toe  Commission  makes  toe  appro- 
priation, at  this  time,  unnecessary,  as  it  can  operate  under 
its  own  appropriations.  .^^^^  «„♦  -. 

Section  2.  toe  separability  clause,  is  also  stricken  out  as 

being  unnecessary. 


President  Rooscvelf  s  Court  Plan 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNN  J.  FRAZIER 

OP  NOBTH  DAKOTA 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  August  6  (legidaUve  day  of  Thursday,  July  22),  1937 

ADDRESS  BT   JOHN   Q.    ZUCK.   MEMBER   OF   THE   PABMBBS* 

XWION 


Mr  FRAZIER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  to  toe  Appendix  of  the  IUcobd  an  »^dre« 
delivered  by  John  Q.  Zuck.  a  resident  of  R«J«c^*^S; 
Mont.,  over  toe  radio  at  Wolf  Point  In  that  State.  Mr.  Zu^ 
is  a  prominent  farmer  tiaere  and  an  active  member  of  Uie 
Farmers'  Union.  ,  ...  .^  ,^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  to  the  Rkcord,  as  follows:  ^^ 

Ladles  and  genUemen,  a  few  days  •golT^  *avttodto  a^c 
to>Sa  over  ^CX  on  the  PrealdenVi  court  plan.    I  «  »«»« 


•t  a  10B8  to  know  why  I  ■bould  have  been  ■^Jf^^liSJ^J??*?* 
•o  many  abler  men  ind  women.  'Wha^^'^^S^.^^TLSSLsS 
to  quite  ImmaterlaL  But  because  I  am  """^^  "S?!*^ 
that  Wiy  ot  our  clUBsns.  because  of  1^ ««  ^f^JJ^^JS;^^ 
Tvn^ihw  because  of  oarty  prejudices  are  deciding  for  *o«»^^ 
5S^SJtil7?^o«  tbTSst^^ial  qu«»tlon.  oi^rocHmUTb-jf  ^ 
to  many  decades,  I  have  accepted  tbe  invitation  to  address  you 

"^'ZTZ,  1.  plainly  an  la«»  between  tho«,  wg^^ji  f ^ 
m  ttie  people's  oiisUtutton.  who  beUeve  ^  •  ~°J*2S*^-!" 
S  gov^mSent.  a  government  by  Uws.  and  those  who  ba^  «» 
Slth  m  our  Consmutlon,  who  would  und«mtoew  coo^tu- 
tlonal  form  of  government,  who  believe  In  a  Eo^fx^^^^JVn^^^ 
SSSng^n  abo»e  the  Uw.  To  Usten  to  many  "P^^^.J^Sffi 
5SSSS  S^the  executive  department  of  the  ao'««i™^*:»,J^ 
Sm^  arnear  that  there  Is  an  agency  set  up  In  Washington. 
ST^to^Sfe  SJ  co^on  peoplTSSey  that  the  gg  Jjf^ 
Se  birtax  evaders,  yes.  big  business  in  ge?«?J  »•  ^?^*SLS? 
SgM  ^«^  «»•  Prildenfs  court  plan.    Nothing,  my  trlends. 

ISS^^^Sn^SiB^Mid  mselvlng.    You  farmers  Msfcsnlng   in 

ESTkiSj  SS^  li^I  bJ  to  m  tluit  unlM.  I  mlm  my  (uea. 
S^S^^f^iS  i«^S^  oinpl.ttly,out  ot  bu«M|^  tj. 
vT-  K-TTv-t*  nr  vou  wUl  be  acting  merely  as  their  hired  man 
SfthS^nSt^S  ^  DoStte  PreJdent  reaUy  need  toe 
SSSl  rf^oi  JuiSuTSpartment  of  government  In  order  to  do 

>nma  verv  nice  things  fear  us  common  people?  

^y^ouW  bSlKslness  In  general  fight  the  P"*"-?***^^ 
«i«T.^  Miv  othCTDlan  that  would  give  more  power  to  this  Mlmln- 
gSllJSn  cJ^rfuJ^e^dmlnlstrStlon?    1^  <H?1^''S' ^ 
S^w    hTa:    Why  should  they?    They  were  allowed  to  write 
S^ir  Jn"  codes   Si  ttTgreat  disadvantage  of  the  «n*"-bu«lnee8 
^       ^  5^4  wmtT  have  been  enjoying  the  business  boom  oC 
SS  ^4s     NJ.^Men<l»^S  thL^ht   is  quite  a  different 
fS;  im^hoee  v^  oppose  the  President's  plan  are  men  and 
SSSSwS^T  to^iSSve  our  Constitution  „t^p^rdjjn 
SSlof  our  rights  and  UberUes  as  free  people,  who  beUevet^t 
^  bSurtltutl^  is  and  should  »lways  ren«inj^an  liwjWe 
^iintjiin    aealnst    the    autocracies    and    dictatorships    of    otner 
SSJo^tS^s  this  statement  I  need  only  take  you  to  the 
S^S^Chim^of  the  united  States  Senate,  where  men  tooim 
SSSh^uHSfNatlon  as  lifelong  friends  of  "«  9«»«2?  ^SSH 
STlSdlng  thto  fight.    Such  men  as  Bukow  K.  WmM«.  ^^ 
Tr^xt^iTLTmr  jftuam,  William  ■.  Bcm*M,  and  many  othen. 
i^^«  ^^M  ^ftU^ons,  are  leading  this  fight.    Ifen  who 

SS^t  tiiTSa  jSS^Jtoelr  lives  t,*«lg«  'SL?i*liSSJ; 
Mte  ofttie  fanners,  the  laborers,  and  aU  the  reet  ot  anMrUm-e 

''^'S^'^JS^should  know  that  the  Pre-denfs  plan  «r  -ny  oth« 
p£*Ss?^ped  powers  belonging  to  the  P«f«  ^ga  depart- 
Wlmt^aovernm^  and  gives  those  powers  to  another  d^P^ 
SSJ  S  SSJSSSSl  le«!.%Slght  to  mctatonhlp^u  rtKjuM 
^w  that  in  aU  hlrtory  there  Is  not  a  "Ingl*  »«rt  o«  eu^ 

Smpa^i  having  made  more  secure  ^  ^^^tlS!^!Tii^ 
jGdhusurpattonT^  governmental  I»wei.  hsvewtthoj  a  etog^ 
Mcoeptlon  Sdangered-yee;  taken  away-the  lito«y  <f  ^  Pf^ 
STiSd  ttSe^uTneihsr  been  a  dictator  who  did  not  W-mJ 
a  ^ve^SHor.  of,  and  by  the  big  money  changn  and  their 

"TSSTevHSfl^ore  any  cltl«n  can  Judge  for  ^^^^J^^ 
tli  ?S^t's  court  Plan  wmm^  mc«  ^«r««  or  wgl«d.W 

his  personal  rights  and  his  freedom,  ^e^™"**  ■*'.f!^^  ^ 
SJjrT^tltXnal  form  <rf8«^«'^S?:f  *  ^^J^S  i^m^ 

s^rc^-stSoriJ^-mSTsT^ 
s:rsfm2.X?s;j?ss-be";ito?i?.n-inSS^ 

wSrSd-me-  S2  s-ciarn^  r Ln£>w^ 


ot  Congress.    I  Know  wi»*  b»"j  .^'T^Z     .  ,rVn».T  k«^mi 
ButTnTlrlends.  If  that  optolon  «»  ^  »»  aooBptedJy»« 
am  peile,  then  each  and  every  act  of  <»°«»??\S!5^-S^  te 
^iaSSSSa  or  not  to  the  Oonstmrtlon.  wooM  becQsnejgual^  to 
Soe  tottie  Oonstttatkm.    In  other  ward%  eaeh^nd  •*«»•£»  of 


t- 


Congress  would  be  a  supreme  law  and  oi»  qovtraaMttK^ope»»«^ 

SdST written  ««^*"«o*»JS»^*!L^^  iSTpSSdlS 
Court  is  duty  bound,  under  oath,  to  dectaw  tmrj  law  yamaa  ^ 
our  lawmakers  ths*  Is  to  eontradkttwi  to  car  «m  aapreaa  UM 
M  vnoonetltutlonaL 
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I  am  not  mftitg.  remember,  that  the  Supreme  Coort  ^»ciaHaa» 
mn  IhraYS  In  £ebiterest  of  the  masees.  the  common  people,  and 
S  iSSrS^SL?  iTiK,:  far  Itom  It.  I  t«l»«^_^^  •  g^ 
BMjonty  ot  the  Amwlcan  people  that  changea  can  and  ahould  be 
made  in  otir  Judiciary  eet-up. ^ 

Our  eenlor  Senator  JSenator  Wh«bij»1  aome  time  ago  made  «ie 
statement  that  -U  thire  murt  be  a  dlcUtor  In  Amaica.  J  no™d- 
Sttethe  American  people  for  dictator"  Meaning  that  If  there 
wTany  changea  to  be  made  In  our  form  of  govemmMit.  he  non^- 
uUM  tbeperale  to  make  auch  changea.  The  Senator^  atatement 
ahouldbe  maSe  to  echo  around  the  world,  ao  that  all  depreased. 

'^r^s^ssTti^^STiu^  ha^  *%.sisirr^' 

thorltT  to  make  the  changea  m  our  Supreme  Court  that  the  Frea- 
dent'a  plan  ealla  for.  And  the  minute  we  delegate  that  power  to 
one  man  or  to  any  group  of  men.  that  minute  we  make  It  quite 
unneoeMvy  to  submit  any  amendmenta  In  the  '"twe  to  tM 
neoDle  In  fact,  the  Constitution  need  not  be  considered  at  au 
^making  goremmental  changes.  Why.  the  Chief  Bxecutive  aai 
makeany  changea  dealred  by  simply  making  the  necessary  adjust- 
menta  In  the  Uw>lnterpretli«  branch  of  our  Ooremment.  I  i»y 
to  you.  and  I  say  It  boknyTtrtthout  any  fear  of  succewful  contra- 
diction, that  the  minute  we  give  to  any  Pt^Weot  the  power  to 
plSkSae  Suprwne  Oourl-and  that  U  the  authority  being  asked 
Sr-that  minute  we  sound  the  deathwatch  for  our  ConsUtutlon. 
Our  supreme  Uw  win  pass  away  and  we  wUl  pass  from  a  consU- 
tutlonai  form  <rf  government  to  a  dlcUtortal  form  of  government. 
The  neople  gave  us  the  ConsUtutlon.  The  people  have  amended 
It  as  mmtSom  and  can  amend  It  as  many  more  times  as  they 
see  fit  to  do  sa  Tea;  the  people  can  destroy  It,  they  can  take  It 
mj  Fo?\Ss«mSSi»aSi!beolute  authority  of  the  Nation  Is 
to  te  found  only  In  the  people.  The  people  gave  us  our  suprerM 
UwVto  bTcS^^and  iSected  by  every  Individual  "SJ*  every 
■^  of  individuals,  from  the  highest  governmental  offlcl»l  <» 
Semost  lowly  cttlaen  of  our  land— the  people  alone  can  brush  It 


I  have  always  hdd  our  senior  Senator  IMr.  WhkemI  to  very 
high  regard,  but  his  real  vahie  to  the  American  Pjopjf  hj*  b^ 
rmSed  to  my  estimation  100  percent  because  o«^.{««^J,«»- 
ndbto  ves.  rtthteous  fight  he  Is  making  for  the  personal  rights 
JSlhStteTSthTi^lcan  people.  He  la  making  the  fl^trf 
h?llfrfSrgieatprtoclplee.  nitbecause  some  inftoential  peisem 

because  he  bellevito  them  and  Is  wlUlng  ^  stake  his  vwyl«e 
OTTtoe  outcome.  Oo  with  me  to  the  galleries  of  ^•Senate 
^amter  to  Washington.  D.  C.  Tou  will  soon  be  able  wlttiout  aid 
toSSToS  thrSSSSs  who  are  acting  'oMj  ttom  PJ^clp^ 
S^^  few.  TOU  can  easily  pick  the  Benaton  wh«»  ev«7 
acMon  la  baaed  on  policy— they  are  many.  O  my,.'"^?****^^^ 
S5S?ii  nS  morTnSi  of  principle  too«  ^S*2r^^ 
oTuie  policy  kind,  our  country  is  too  crowded  with  them  now 
to  make  any  addition  to  the  number  desirable.  _     .  ,     , 

Who  would  not  rather  eee  a  man  »tand  f«r  ^^^J^^^^*'^^ 
thT  face  of  all  oddsT  Stand  by  his  convictions  though  he  be  to- 
znense^  to  the  minority.  Stand  for  what  he  believes  to  beright 
Stet  wstSs  tSto««  of  themselvee.  my  friends,  snd  especially 
dTlSlSato  thTmen  and  women  who  toU  and  aU  ttioee  who  are 
S^'SThonert  work,  believe  me  when  1  say  thatlf  we  had  had 
SaS^uSn  of^todpirto  public  life  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
SnSiry.  we  would  riot  be  to  the  PlttaW«.Pi*f»«toient  toat  we  as  a 
nattao  find  ourselves  today.  Montana  Is  known  throughout  the 
Mdastibe  TMuie  State,  not  necessarily  because  of  the  i^lous 
SZua  bSiddSTto  her  majestic  mountains  but  also  because 
yS?  BupStoTSd  »*«rt«l  deip  to  the  hearU  ^  »^"  ^reat  men 
On?of  tiSr^teSrSenators  that  ever  sat  to  the  Senate  of  the 
SStS  Stftottie  past  was  our  beloved  Senator.  Thomas  J. 
JK!£.^mm  Midreiected  throughout  the  world  for  his  noble 
DurocMsto  life.  One  of  the  greatest  and  most  forceful  Senators 
Sthepnaent  day  la  none  other  than  our  own  Senator  Buwrow  K. 
SiSuLl^wn  and  lespeeted  throughout  the  world  for  his  to- 
Hffinm**'*  wm  and  hla  determined  purpoee  to  wto  to  the  gjeat^ 
«?moMt  rlKhteoai  struggle  of  his  generation.  Instead  of  throw- 
te«  roSi  atoor  truly  great  men.  let  us  lend  them  our  loyal  sup- 
pSn^tbSr  batUee  fW  our  good  and  the  good  of  generations  yet 

***lSw*gotog  back  to  our  subject,  the  Preeldenfs  court  plan.  1 
hadtotraded  to  enumerate  and  discuss  this  evening  a  ratha  long 
U^or  RMraa  given  for  the  pasaage  of  the  President's  plan.  I  have 
SanMdmymtod.  K  is  hardly  neoeeeary.  since  most  of  the  propor- 
^^^mmrats  have  faded  out  of  the  picture.  For  example,  the 
S2»to  dSSS  assa  was  bitterly  complatoed  of  to  the  beginning. 
rSS  MiSmt  was  dropped  when  faced  with  the  facts. 

ThelSiMrf  power  by  not  hearing  certain  cases,  when  the  facts 
wM^HD^ioed.  Uttt  anument  was  abandoned.  Precedents  for 
n^  ipUn.  so  much  talked  of  to  the  beginning,  wen.  a  UtUe 
naeaidk  for  the  truth  and  that  argument  was  knocked  toto  a 
cocked  bat.  Men  past  70  years  of  age.  reacUonary  and  wsel«»- 
When  a  list  waa  produced,  that  argument  was  most  quickly 
tfiopMd.  Why.  the  Resident  would  either  have  to  dispose  of  two 
S^teOabtoet  oAoets  or  have  two  Cabinet  offlcera  for  each  of  those 
tmoiSX  ^^oS:  what  a  housedeanlng  to  the  United  SUtes 
anS:  How  wouM  you  farmers  listening  to  like  to  see  your  good. 
^kNENK  Mend.  Obowh  Noaan.  of  Nebraska,  kicked  out  of  the 
UxSSad  States  Senate?  He's  reaeUonary  and  uselees.  you  know. 
Wk*  not  send  a  youiw  ambitloua  power-eompany  attorney  to  the 
aniate  to  take  bte  ^acet  We  might  add  Woxiak  B.  Bobah  and  a 
— — >.^  of  otlMr  mnUm  old  men  who  might  aa  weU  be  kicked  out. 
Of  mrurwi,  tha  old  Ssmaton  might  Just  plainly  refuse  to  go  until 


tfc»ir  hnMM.  the  neoDle  back  home,  said  "Go."    In  that  case  the 

S^le^SSdlS^^  tTSect  some  good  "^bltlo^  young  men- 

S!«P«,i«»^hftv;  enouirh  eet-up  about  them  to  be  looking  ahead  for 

^^.tI?n.r^tt^raSdnSre  valuable  to  themselves  in  the  future— 

T^c^^lifto^wShCton  iWQd  sit  with  these  old  worn-out  war 

S.JL     to  Sat  SeVhat  a  house-warming  Instead  of  house- 

SSSig  U  iSTxid^.     ySu  say  ridiculous  when  appUed  to  the 

SSSd  StkteTseite.    And  I  say  yes.  It  is.  and  much  "aore  foolish 

when  applied  to  the  Judicial  branch  of  °y^  J^^^'^^^:^^  „^  „ 

AmoS^a  few  other  minor  arguments  that  are  stlU  being  used  Is 

thAt  th»e  is  nothing  In  the  Constitution  that  forbids  the  Prert- 

S^fs  Dul     But  there  Is,  my  friends,  notwithstanding  statements 

SSe  iS'S.me  2ti?neys  to  tie  contrary.    Where  In  the^m^ 

ttm  can  you  find  any  authority  given  to  one  Judge  or  to  more  than 

on^lSSe  to  determ^e  what  the  number  of  Judges  on  our  Su^me 

B^S^aU  be?    You  cannot  find  that  authority.    But  the  Pre^- 

SSt^  JSj  provld^°or  that  very  thing.    The  bill  provides  for  the 

maximum  as  weU  as  the  minimum  number,  but  as  to  intervening 

^bers.  the  authority  to  fix  the  number  of  Judges  is  left  to  the 

SS!iSmi1  Judges  themselves.    If  aU  Judges  past  70  resign    then 

S?nu^  wUl  remain  nine,  as  it  Is  now.    If  none  of  the  Judges 

re^gn.  then  the  number  will  be  15.    That's  plain  enough,  and  that 

is  si  far  as  the  bill  goes  in  fixing  definitely  the  number  of  Judges 

to  Mrve  on  our  Supreme  Bench.    But  if  one  of  the  Judges  refuse 

to  resign   he.  and  he  alone,  fixes  the  number  of  Judges  definitely 

at  10     Another  Judge  past  70  says.  "I  am  determined  to  have  11 

iudges  on  the  Supreme  Court  Bench,  so  I  will  not  resign-      Tou 

readily  see  that  each  Judge,  as  he  reaches  the  age  of  70  years.  woiUd 

have  the  power  to  fix  the  number  of  Judges  up  to  and  tocliidlng  the 

Maybe  a  little  history  that  is  not  too  ancient  relative  to  this 
Court  fxiss  might  be  thought-provoking  at  this  time.  In  speak- 
ing of  Judicial  process,  the  President  himself  said  in  his  book. 
Lookmg  Forward.  Listen.  I  quote  from  the  President's  own  words: 
"In  the  face  of  this  congestion  the  remedy  commonly  proposed  Is 
to  add  new  Judges  of  new  courts,  but  It  will  readUy  be  seen  that  If 
the  problem  Is  what  I  have  stated  it  to  be  such  a  so-called  remedy 
merely  aggravates  the  complaint.  There  are.  of  course,  legltimsto 
demands  for  additional  Judicial  manpower  in  the  sections  where  the 
population  has  grown  rapidly.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  to  apply 
this  remedy  in  all  cases  U  to  add  to  the  ravages  of  the  disease,  to 
contribute  to  the  confusion,  and.  what  is  profoundly  important  at 
this  time,  to  burden  still  further  an  already  seriously  embarrassed 
taxpayer." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  during  the  campaign  last  fall  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  was  accused  of  desiring  the  control  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Senator  Ashuest,  of  Arizona,  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
administration  and  a  leading  speaker  for  the  President's  reelec- 
tion, very  forcefxilly  denied  the  accxisation  in  the  following  Ian-  _ 
guage.  I  quote.  "And  among  the  unjust  criticisms  which  have 
been  made  about  the  President  is  that  he  Intends  at  sometime — 
nobody  knows  when  or  how — to  increase  by  some  legerdemain  the 
membership  of  the  Supreme  Court,  so  that  his  policies  may  be 
svistatoed.  A  more  ridiculous,  absurd,  and  unjust  criticism  of  a 
President  was  never  made."  If  the  administration  is  so  sure  that 
the  people  were  voting  with  the  thought  in  mind  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  given  authority  to  control  the  Supreme  Court,  why 
be  afraid  to  present  to  the  people  a  constitutional  amendment. 
There  is  only  one  right  way  to  settle  this  issue  and  by  way  of 
amendment  is  the  right  way.  The  wrong  way  is  to  give  control  of 
the  Supreme  Covut  to  one  man.  which  woiild  tear  the  very  heart 
out  of  the  people's  Constitution. 

Since  the  party  platform  has  been  mentioned,  It  might  be  well 
to  go  back  to  Jiuie  4,  1938,  and  see  just  what  was  written  into  that 
platform  relative  to  our  coxirts.  Listen,  I  am  reading  from  the 
Democratic  Party  platform  the  promise  made,  by  the  Philadelphia 
convention  to  the  American  people  to  secvire  our  votes.  I  quote 
"We  have  sought  and  will  continue  to  seek  to  meet  these  prob- 
lems throiigh  legislation  within  the  Constitution.  If  these  prob- 
lems cannot  be  effectively  solved  by  legislation  within  the  Consti- 
tution, we  shall  seek  such  clarifying  amendment  as  will  assure  to 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  and  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  each  within  its  proper  Jurisdiction,  the  power  to 
enact  those  laws  which  the  State  and  Federal  legislatures,  within 
their  respective  spheres,  shall  find  necessary  in  order  adequately 
to  regiUate  commerce,  protect  public  health  and  safety,  and  safe- 
guard economic  security.  Thxis  we  propose  to  maintain  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  Constitution."  Do  you  see  anything  In  that 
quotation  that  would  lead  the  American  people  to  believe  that 
to  seek  clarifying  amendments  to  oiu*  Constitution  means  ttimlng 
the  Supreme  Court  over  to  the  executive  department  of  our 
Government? 

Permit  me  at  this  time  to  go  as  far  back  as  the  signing  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  ninth  count  In  the  general 
indictment  of  George  HI  reads  as  follows:  I  quote  "He  has  made 
Judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices. 
and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries."  But  wait  a  min- 
ute. I  might  as  well  give  you  the  next  Indictment  also,  count  10. 
I  quote  "He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent  hither 
swarms  of  officers  to  harass  our  people,  and  to  eat  out  their 
substance." 

Please  take  these  counts  to  bed  with  you  this  evening.  If  you 
need  further  food  for  thought,  better  read  George  Washington's 
Farewell  Address  to  the  American  people.  Pay  special  attention 
to  his  warnings  against  the  usurpation  of  governmental  powers. 
Better  do  this  Just  before  you  retire.  It  will  keep  you  awake  a 
little  longer,  but  It  will  be  good  for  you  and  will  help  you  to 
forget  that  you  ever   believed  that   "it  can't  happen  here   to 
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America."  Now.  to  cloatog.  I  want  to  say  toyou  f »«»«»  ^ 
SSS^foIk.  llatemng  to.  that  thoee  <tf  Jo«  ?*«>  •"  TffiSLTto 
JSSoSf  to  hand  over  your  constitutional  ^ghta  Md  ll^ffttjto 
r£rPre,ldent  to  order  to  make  it  possible  for  Wm  to  dosome- 
StogfS^  •now  me  to  suggest  that  you  J-k,S^|J«?l^ 
SePresldint  to  please  use  '>'«^<^^^^^^^^/'^ 
iSat  they  already  have  and  are  re^atog  daUy  to  ^J^  S 
^^ler.Lemke  r^Hnance  bill,  the  Home  Own«ra'  reltaanoe  WU. 
S2^-SSMSS«BbUl.    Tea.  bettor  add  the  Mon«*ary-I^ 

SJbSSSon  A^  of  1937.  Ju^  •-k^""  P^-^lf^^^fiTSr^ 
SSSSa  to  pan  these  Wll^-f or  they  wUl  do  wondera  totraa. 
SShto  to  ^Tlmmedlate  attention  to  the  constitutional  obUg^ 
iSxtSSw^to  ls«ie  money  and  regulate  tbe  value  ttereotf. 
S  iZ^rSiatait  of  the  Nation  must  be  owned  "jd  cra- 
S?1«S?^  the  Oovemment  a.  provided  for  ^  ?J^C*»»J2*"*S 
iTurtead  of  being  hired  out.  as  It  Is.  to  a  privileged  few.  xne 
SSSJn?  csS  U  be  will,  bring  about  a  «?»Pl«*«,«:-fSf«ri  t2i 
nuTsntire  flr-"*^*^  system,  to  the  everlasting  benefit  of  all  the 
SSnlf  He^Jnot  dolo^  He  will  not  exercise  the  broad  oon- 
JSSuim?  pSwerehe  now  has.  Then  why.  my  frleaads.  why  au- 
SSS?Wm  to^  the  supreme  Court  and  tear  the  very  heart 
out  of  tiM  peoi>le's  bill  of  righu? 

Odd  Fellows  Speech 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

OF  OKLAHOHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  5. 1937 


RPRKCH  OP  HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT.  OTOD^^ML^ 
JSctSiSeD  AT  -OTANNUAL  ADAMS  COUNTT  INDEPEND- 
^?^^  OP^D  IreLLOWS'  PICNIC  AT  OimTSBURa. 

PA. 


l«r  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  permission  granted 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  insert  herein  the  f  oUowlng  speech 
delivered  by  me  Wednesday,  August  4.  1937: 

Fellow  citizens.  Odd  Peilows.  ladles,  and  gentlemen.  I  am  happy 
to^T  yoTwlth  good  will  and  personal  ^eUcltaUons^tWs 
StSinToccaslon.  at  this  Important  place  to  the  history  of 

*^tSS^  is  forever  memorable  to  the  annals  of  the  history 

of  the  w<»ld.  .    .  ..      »«4_*_^  ^__ 

Only  a  few  of  the  veterans  of  tt»e  W«r  between  theWatM  are 
left  Whether  they  wore  the  blue  or  the  gray,  they  •«•  «» 
Sore?«mnanr3  days  of  great  struggle  •^,-frtfl«.  JJJJ 
have  set  an  example  of  devotion  to  a  cause  which  Is  too  often 
SSdiJ  tothese  ttoes.  The  community  .f«rtshe.  ev«yOTeoJ 
toe^and  It  Is  with  deep  sorrow  that  It  sees  them  "crossing 

^''Si^nSSSe^thl^men  would  leave  with  us  "-p^^^go  to  tl^: 
To  devStToSrselves  to  the  welfare  of  oi^toa^trj^  'IS?tS5 
«m>n<rB  t>iAt  nnvkiualT  Dlunged  the  country  toto  strife,  azul  that 

never  agato  shall  the  Horrible  specter  of  war  ralae  Ito  fearful  bead 

^"^^  need  of  the  hour  Is  for  the  stamtoa  that  has  overthrown 
evS?  SSed  enw  of  the  United  Btetes.  The  it«!;«<»«n- 
todJ^  foTm)  ^^less  of  courage,  perseverance.  c«  ttfrmto 
cSSu«r  than  our  forces  have  always  displayed  when  tbej  J^ 
^tS.  We  recaU  the  Tldsettudes  of  «»•  7»^S«»"  •Ji'SS 
Mirmtiom  •»«»»  «««»  *»»^  fortitude  and  faith.  »  ^^J^ 
vSSies  as  weU  aa  valor  to  batUe.  that  made  their  cause  trlmn- 
^r  SJTsSl^S  them  cannot  and  wlUn^^llto  brtog 
STvlctory,  toS;  to  the  war  now  engaging  onr  energies  and  trying 
our  souls.  .. 

Hen's  teeth  are  odd  beoause  there  are  ao  few  of  them. 
Odd  Fellows  are  odd  because  there  are  so  many  o«  »«»•     ^^ 
Secret  aodetlea  ere  not  uncommon-Oere  •"  »^  ?J^ 
Fraternal  ordan  are  not  unoommon— we  have  ^"J*^-»^^ 
Feuows   are   unmnrnmn    simply   because   we   have    more    than 

3,000.000  of  them.  _  ^         ^,  ,  .^  ♦w.*  M. 

The  oddity  of  this  ar«sr  nsts  to  the  fundament^  fact  ttat  Ita 
members  help  each  other.  Our  brotherhood  Is  no*  o^™^.^ 
rtSSls,  to  oattie,  and  to  osfemonles.  it  takee  tangible  form  when 
a  man  M^dslSp  meet.  We  cannot  see  any  oocaston  for  bragging 
about  an  oigai^tkm  that  la  dear-eighted  enough  to  do  tto 
SS£li?  SSl?  It*  feltowmen.  we  do  ^j-  -  •  «^^ 
course  from  the  depths  of  full  hearta.  They  seem  to  ue  to  be  the 
right  things  to  do.    8o  they  are  done.  ^„^, 

That  la  what  makes  this  assoclstlon  et  ^DBaOMr^ttmB. 

Wat  tt  MBHM  that  to   the  rush  and  bustle  of  the 
trantlo  worid.  men  are  too  totent  upon  heft»tog  th« 
too    Mtotatad    with    greed.    ■rt»-»»t»«^    "i  I*SS   ,_*  ^ 
tlOQ_4o  *>*»«►  moBh  «(  tfa*  other  faitov.    It  !■  a  pl^.  mtt  n 


u  m.  fact  On  every  bend  comea  the  evidence  to  support  i^ 
ISuf  li  toe  doul^need  do  to  verify  It  Is  to  read  through  hla 
daUy  paper  and  marvel  at  the  cruelty  ^J^^.^J^,^^.^ 

Bo.  wmie  the  world  oonttoues  to  magnify  Self,  let  ua  oonttoua 
to  be  Odd  by  magnifying  the  Other  FWtow.  ^ 

It  is  a  rare  way  to  earn  a  crown  these  »I»>       ♦.,«^--,,-t^ 

We.  as  Odd  FfOlows,  must  first  Uve  up  *<>  Jhe  fundamentel 
principles  of  our  order.  -Fnendi^p.  Love.  •^^.J^:  ^f 
Obligation  IS  taken  by  every  member  but  ^J^^^^^^^^SS^ 
anything  unlees  we  can  practice  it  to  our  d^T^"'^  ?*  ^?S 
to  giveTand  how  and  vThen  and  where.  We  do  not  ^  J^-t 
Refuse  we  will  get  a  lot  of  pubUclty.  Good  deeds  are  not  done 
for  the  benefit  of  public  demonstraUon.  or  to  gato  pceKige  m 
the  community.  ^  .  .^_.  .  ,_^  _»~i  «# 

Friendship,  the  first  link  to  our  chain— a  "mighty"  word  of 
humanlty-*ut  what  is  it?  More  ktodnees.  barrtogiOl  selfish- 
ness. Do  we  always  take  an  Interest  to  each  others  Uvea*  or 
families?  Do  we  always  rejoice  to  their  happiness,  or  feel  their 
sorrows?  A  complete  stranger  Is  expecting  us.  *nd  '^iCOTaes,^ 
as  a  friend;  the  house  Is  dusted,  the  old  clothes  exchangedfor 
newer,  his  robe  Is  refreshed,  kind  words  of  cheer  are  qMen, 
hope  for  the  near  future  exemplified  to  conversaUcm  and  actum 
wlS  such  men  as  sie  uneasy  vrtth  fear.  Such  U  the  X.  O.  O.  F. 
definition  of  friendship.  ^  ^       .^  . , 

Love  the  central  link  to  the  chato  that  unltea  »-*<>y».  • 
wOTd  ttiat  is  known  as  the  lyric  of  our  heart's  deptos.  and  the 
soul  radiates  a  sentimental  feeUng  from  one  ^  ?*»**»«•  ^'! 
la  omnipresent  to  nature  aa  moUve  »ad  reward:  love  Is  our 
fighwt  Wd  and  the  synonym  of  God.    Even  the  Bible  tells  us. 

•Xove  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  ^  «..„«  «*♦«. 

The  mutual  asslstanee  we  give  to  our  brothers  Is  given  wltt 
brotherly  tove.  An  act  of  humanity  Is  an  empty  name  unless 
SThas  toe  lovely  feeling  wlto  it.  As  Odd  PeUows  we  m^rt  pos- 
aesB  toe  animation  of  mutual  aid.  not  pity.    THe  scope  of  reUef 

"'^S  T2f  iSTJSVSli  Chato  of  Odd  yyuowshlp.  IS  ^her 
work  of  immortality.  We  are  all  seeking  toe  truth^a  morallesson 
in  brotherhood.  It  penetratea  toe  clarlmMS.  J»»e,^«T»^otaof 
truto  are  exemplified  In  exercising  friendship  by  aid  »nd  com- 
fort through  all  toe  relaUons  and  passsges  of  life  »nddeath. 
We  hear  so  much  about  toe  prestige  of  different  emblems  of 
fraternal  orders,  but  did  you  ever  happen  to  be  ^  a  pM"km 
where  your  appearance  will  detract  from  toe  'ttentton  o£^ywff 
7iow  men.  {SiXyou  were  looking  for?  We  •«  ©dd  PeUows  wm 
not  judge  a  man  by  toe  way  to  which  he  to  dad^  **^*SV^„55 
to  educated.  We  do  not  soUclt  our  members  ^™  the  so-called 
rank  and  file  of  the  social  high  standards  of  society,  neither  are 
we^  rStorm  echool  to  let  ev^  profeeslonal   •Jotoer"  to  and  then 

reform  him  to  Odd  Fellowship.  *—««,««* 

I  am  not  afraid  of  toe  future.  I  am  convlnoed  that  ftatwnity 
to  going  to  play  a  dominant  part  to  toe  pro^^  *?, J^^lJ^S! 
ftitare  Each  of  us  to  going  to  realize  more  fuUy  hto  part— the 
SS^  riSS  to  poverty!vSlngth  to  '-^^^--^^^^J^e'SS 
Kmce.  If  we  want  to  be  a  real  man.  we  must  reniember  the^oad 
to  that  goal  to  service.  The  good  rk^  m^reocjpiljejpover^ 
M  an  opportunity  for  the  rendering  of  a  beautiful  "f^.  "»* 
SwrobilStlon  toit  from  love.  Blchea  plus  love  «I«»»it>»«  «»«; 
Son  ^S  problems  of  poverty.  Wtodom  plus  love  means  that 
S^hVpSJ  handicapped  £uto  of  life  ^^^now  happtoassJHealth 
plus  lo^Tmeans  thitslckness  will  one  day  be  but  •  »MMnr- 
rMd  iNdlowshio  to  aspiring  to  all  thto.  seeking  to  tmbue  man 

Wlto  p^?^^p«o'S^"5^  «^"**Sl/°'  «^i^'SK*S 

hto  nSndVenlarge  the  sphere  of  hto  •ffe«rtion  ^J^^^^ 
toe  cuiuvauon  of  the  true  fraternal  relation  ^^^^f^'O^JJ^ 
neat  Autoor  of  hto  being.  Thto  to.  as  you  know,  s  <|aotatton 
SJm  toe^  grand's  dSwe.  Study  it;  «  contatou.  ««•  then 
manT  of  toe  so-called  ^t  writings  of  today,  end  to  food  for 
SSSih?  TOebSSSubS^of  OddFWlowrtapto 
SelS>lete  of  eternity  by  the  ever-moving  «W^»^^ J^ 
written,  nor  prayer,  nor  teara.  can  ch^ge  a  ^^f  ^  v2S.^ 
past.  then,  we  are  not  now  concerned,  save  that  ^^»^°™^ 
ph^y  written  may  aid  ua  to  solving  the  V^^^^.^S^^^^S^ 
irtoe  lives  of  ite  simple  great  ones  serve  aa  "^^jatoated  mUe- 
stonee  to  mark  the  pasaage  of  the  ages  to  a  more  perfect  dvUias- 

BninH«T»ii.  I  like  to  sit  and  analyee  and  reckon  up  what  I 

have  reaped  from  Odd  Fellowship.  J^""  n«2i  V^J^S^ 
I  have  to  found  wlthto  the  circle.  •n>ereare  «w<»^£*^f»  ™ 
bid  ua  good  morning  and  good  night;  i^^«Pg^T£.-2 
good  bye  to  us  on  our  Journey;  welcome  ua  home;  can  •»  trnaanaa 
when  the  day  to  far  spent;  cheer  us  as  we  toil;  ■Mgtooa  as 
wh^  we  falter,  change  our  defeate  into  vlctorr.  *clve  potB  to 
rest;  whMi  hope  tarries,  they  give  it  speed. 

A  new  army  to  needed-an  army  to  wage  wei 
poverty  end  social  toJusUos;  an  army  tod^rad  ^^ 
kninst  organlaed  crime;  an  army  to  protect  the  puhuc 
Stort  Sforis  of  giesd  and  «^PJ2?^  J:^*^:.™""^ 
JSw  exploit  and  enslave  the  people.  '"'^JiSi  *^P^«2! 
ScrtptiTOrto  not  over  and  finished.  In  sober  fact.  It  coptteoas 
here  and  now;  it  ragea  to  every  city,  every  toWTk^eveiT  saeet. 
•verv  lonely  lane,  every  habitetkm  under  the  shtolag  son. 

^^JgS^^Hatlon  to  not  to  tta  accumtihited  wm^ 
Ito  vast  area,  tto  known  and  unknown  leaouresa.    n  ic  m  tne 
■taMe  character  of  Ito  dtieena.    A  fine  word  to 
thto  time  to  the  one  given  by  the  Bungartea  . 
■uto-  "If  your  ship  of  state  !•  arvsr  lost  the 

it  will  snlit  will  be  the  devotion  of  your 
totenoteift  the  eipaDse  of  the  •tate." 
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The  Army  Air  Corps  Todax 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MORRIS  SHEPPARD 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Satwrday,  August  7  (legislative  day  of  Thursday,  July  22^, 

1937 


BADIO  ADDBISB  BY  HON.  HABRT  H.  WOODRXNO,  8BCRBTABT 

OP  WAB 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  ixinted  in  the  Rbcoko  an  address  m  the  subject  of 
•nie  Army  Air  Corps  Today,  delivered  by  Hon.  Harry  H. 
Woodrii«.  Beaetary  of  War.  over  the  facilities  of  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  System  on  August  6,  1937. 

mere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricou,  as  foOows: 

with  ttaa  tniUMilnii  eonqplaslty  of  modern  llf«  the  work  of  the 
War  Departrnvat  hM  become  increMlngly  complicated.  In  addi- 
tion to  Ita  mUltary  duties  In  connection  with  the  organisation. 
trainl]«.  and  admlnlatraUon  of  the  United  Statae  Army,  the 
War  Department  has  a  large  number  of  nonmllltary  tasks.  It 
m»««fin«  and  operates  the  Panama  Canal  and  governs  the 
*>«*!  Zone.  It  improvee  and  maintains  our  navigable  rivers 
and  harbors.  Throi«h  the  Inland  Waterway*  Corporation  it 
Qfumlff  baiga  Unes  on  some  of  our  Important  rivers. 

The  War  Dspartmuit  repreeents  our  Government  In  Its  rela- 
tions with  the  Rillipplne  Commonwealth.  It  administers  the 
Domlnlfaa  eustoms  receivership.  The  War  Departmuit  has  the 
saeiad  task  of  reverently  caring  for  our  active  national  cemetenee 
whet*  rest  m  perpetual  honor  the  bodies  of  thousands  of  Amnr- 
Ican  soldiers  and  sailors. 

All  of  theee  are  highly  important  duties.  However,  the  first 
and  paramount  duty  of  the  War  Department  always  has  been 
and  always  wUl  be  to  provide  for  the  national  defense.  With 
our  sister  service,  the  Navy,  our  Army  has  the  high  honor  of 
defending  our  country. 

The  type  of  the  defense  of  a  nation  depends  on  a  number  of 
faeton.  Am«m«  these  are  Its  seogn4>hical  location,  its  teirltonal 
extent,  its  wealth.  Its  population,  and  Its  national  character.  Our 
country  has  a  manlfloent  omtlnental  sweep  from  ocean  to  ocean 
and  from  the  Great  Lakea  to  the  Gulf.  In  addlticm  we  have  the 
eaormooi  Terrttcry  of  Alaska,  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  Puerto 
Bloo  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  In  the  mld- 
Paelfia  Pttrthermfora,  we  still  control  the  Philippines.  American 
fl^ffffof^  azid  Guam,  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  We  are  the 
ylehest  nation  in  the  world.  Within  our  borders  are  130.000.000 
people.  eameeUy  devoted  to  the  ideals  of  democracy,  on  which  our 
Natlrai  was  founded. 

Our  t^T^.  therafcre.  Is  to  defend  not  only  a  vast  continental 
area,  but  also  widely  separated  and  far-distant  Territorlee.  We 
miwt  protect  the  lives  of  some  130.000.000  Amoicans.  We  must 
keep  eeeun  the  world's  greatest  store  of  natural  and  developed 
wo^th.  We  must  pceeerve  the  ideals  of  liberty  and  the  prlnclplee 
of  remaantative  government  wltlch  haTe  made  America  great.  In 
short,  we  must  be  prepared  to  reetst  sggreeslon  with  every  means 
at  our  i?tw«ii^^iMi  Hence,  we  must  have  adequate  defensee— ade- 
quate on  land,  on  sea.  and  In  the  air. 

we  are  a  peaiie  kuliig  NatUm.  We  want  no  exceesive  armament, 
no  Army  or  Havy  larger  than  is  necessary  for  the  preeervaUon  of 
our  peace,  for  the  proteetlask  of  our  people  and  our  teirltory,  and 
for  the  aeeurlty  of  our  institutions.  It  seems  clear  that  we  must 
have  a  Navy  large  inaag**  and  strong  enough  to  defend  success- 
lIBUy  oar  ooean  lanes  and  our  far-flung  posse aslnns.  To  build  a 
war  veasel  requires  many  months.  Hence,  if  we  are  to  have  a  strong 
lleit  we  must  build  it  in  time  of  peace,  not  after  war  begins. 

AJt  our  tradltloBs  oppose  a  large  standing  army.  We  have 
alwaya.  relied  on  the  mllttla  rftlsen  soldiers  mobilised  after  hos- 
tllltlas  -began.  Our  pcdley  In  that  particular  has  not  tibanged. 
We  w^iw***"  a  small  Regtdar  Army,  merely  a  nucleus  of  the  fight- 
ing fovoe  that  would  be  required  in  a  major  war.  Under  the 
National  Ptf^wr  Aet,  anvoved  in  1930.  provision  is  made  for  the 
organlaatloa  and  training  of  the  National  Guard  and  the  Organ- 
ised nnsnnrrs  Thus  we  hope  to  continue  our  traditional  smaU- 
army  policy  and  at  the  same  time  provide  a  partially  trained 
BwniTO   that  would  prove  of  inestimable  value  in  a  natKmal 

It  goes  without  saying  that  our  profeeslraal  Army,  small  in 
strength,  should  be  great  in  eflldeney:  that  it  should  be  highly 
trained  and  wtf  mtpOcfipeA.  Recently  modest  increases  have  been 
I  in  enlisted  strength,  and  slow  but  satisfactory  progress  hss 
achieved  In  eappl^ing  aU  eomponente  of  our  Army  with  the 
^  Mulwn  ussprms  and  the  beet  of  equipment. 
Like  oar  Navy,  oar  a^  force  should  be  ready  for  action  at  the 

fombat  alreraft  cannot  be  Impro- 


^LiiSd  in  P?S  %ld  development.  '/^^Sj-f  J^aSJ 
imn»w^*nt  In  dtBign  and  performance  of  aircraft  necessitate 
SSiT«4lons  S^ur  conc7pts  of  the  «^«  °' ^^^  ^"J?^ 
^»^^v>^innAi  defense  Marked  progress  In  the  science  of  mgbt 
^  SS^JmSS'SplanS  tend^^^  the  rapid  obsoles«nce  of 
SiJ^S^^enoe.  the  procurement  of  satisfactory  combat  aj-- 
Sm  fOT  our  Army  presents  a  continuing  problem.  It  to  ttla 
JSwe  3  oS  ^onil  defense  that  I   wish  to  discuss  briefly 

***2Srtcan  inventive  genius  gave  t^«  »»^^»^.  *°,  *^«  !^?!!S: 
S«ircely  a  generation  ago.  above  the  sand  dunes  ofa  lonely  North 
SSlM  coast  line,  the  Wright  brothers  conquered  the  a^  A 
SSde  ago  our  Army  trained  flyer,  the  great  Lindbergh,  electrt- 
SS  toe^world  by  hte  spectacular  solo  flight  from  New  Jork  to 
Paris  About  the  same  time  two  Army  aviators.  MalUand  and 
Heeenbereer  flew  from  California  to  Hawaii.  whUe  another  mill- 
s'flyer  Lieutenant  Maughan.  crossed  the  continent  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco  between  daybreak  and  dusk  of  a  single  day. 
These  pioneer  flights  gave  us  a  vision  of  the  future.  Today, 
routine  flights  are  made  by  American  civilian  aviators  from  Swi 
Francisco  to  the  Orient,  and  regularly  scheduled  passenger  flights 
between  the  United  States  and  Europe  are  in  immediate  prospect. 
Prom  the  beginning  of  aviation  the  Army  appreciated  the  po- 
tential value  of  the  airplane  in  the  mUltary  service.  There  mo 
several  veteran  aviators  in  the  Army  who  received  their  flrst 
flvlna  traming  from  the  Wright  brothers  and  other  early  pioneers 
of  toe  sky.  When  we  entered  the  World  War  aviation  was  still  in 
an  experimental  stage.  Within  a  lew  short  months  hundreds  of 
young  Americans  learned  to  fly,  and  many  gave  their  lives  In 
heroic  combat.  WhUe  our  aviators  lacked  nothing  In  rtlU  and 
daring,  their  equipment  left  much  to  be  desired.  HastUy  ^b- 
rlcated  airplanes  constituted  an  ever-present  hazard  and  exacted 
a  heavy  toll  of  casualties. 

Immediately  after  the  World  War.  both  clvU  and  military  avia- 
tion developed  slowly.  Oxir  Army  had  on  hand  a  considerable 
amount  of  aircraft  cf  wartime  construction,  and  few  new  pljuaea 
were  purchased.  In  1926.  as  a  result  of  an  extensive  study.  Con- 
gress enacted  a  law  providing  for  the  gradual  development  of  our 
Army  Air  Corps,  through  the  progressive  purchase  of  new  modern 
slrcraft  snd  through  a  steady  expansion  of  trained  personnel. 
This  law  authorized  a  maximum  strength  of  1.800  airplanes,  the 
new  aircraft  to  be  procured  through  open  competitive  bidding. 

Soon  after  I  came  to  the  War  Department  4  years  ago  I  learned 
that  our  aircraft  procurement  was  far  short  of  the  1926  objective, 
Becaxise  of  budgetary  restrictions  and  for  other  reasons,  o\ir  new 
purchases  were  so  limited  as  to  be  barely  sxifflclent  to  replace  planes 
lost  through  accident,  deterioration,  and  obsolescence.  There  was  a 
feeling  In  some  quarters  that  the  requirements  of  competitive 
bidding  was  too  restrictive;  that  in  the  still  new  and  highly  e«- 
perimental  fleld  of  aviation  It  was  necessary  to  make  negotiated 
rather  than  competitive  purchases.  Procurement  after  open  com- 
petitive bidding  became  the  exception  rather  than  the  nile. 

My  own  belief  has  always  been  that  In  all  Government  pro- 
curement the  widest  possible  competition  shoxild  be  secured.  I 
recognized  that  this  method  of  buying  airplanes  presented  special 
obstacles  not  encountered  in  ordinary  Government  purchases. 
However,  I  hoped  that  means  might  be  found  to  overcome  all  such 
objections.  In  approaching  this  problem  the  War  Department  was 
aided  greatly  by  the  investigations  of  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Members  of  that  commit- 
tee were  all  agreed  that  it  was  highly  desirable  to  establish  open 
competition  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  the  fullest  advanti^  of 
the  latest  developments  In  aircraft  design  and  construction.  It 
was  recognized  that  there  would  be  considerable  difficulty  experi- 
enced to  writing  specifications  sufficiently  elastic  to  permit  us  to 
take  advantage  of  improvements  as  rapidly  as  they  were  perfected. 
It  had  been  contended  that  strict  adherence  to  competitive  bidding 
wovild  retard  rather  than  stimulate  development,  and  perhaps  drive 
from  the  fleld  established  members  of  the  aircraft  industry. 

However,  the  War  Department,  with  the  complete  approval  of 
the  Congrettoional  Military  Affairs  Committee,  decided  on  the 
strictest  adherence  to  the  rigid  requirements  of  the  act  of  1926 
relative  to  competitive  bidding.  The  policy  was  put  into  effect 
in  1934  and  Is  still  operative.  It  provides  for  quantity  procure- 
ment of  airplanes  after  open  competitive  bidding.  The  speclflca- 
tlons  are  based  on  minimum  performance  characteristics.  Nor- 
mally the  submission  of  a  sample  plane  with  the  bid  Is  required. 
This  necessitates  allowing  from  8  to  12  months'  time  between 
calling  for  bids  and  making  the  awards,  thus  giving  manufac- 
turers ample  time  to  design  and  biiild  a  sample  plane.  Awards 
are  made  on  a  detailed  evaluation  of  performance  characteristics. 
This  places  a  premlvun  on  performance,  assuring  the  Government 
of  the  finest  available  craft. 

This  policy  gives  fvill  rein  to  American  inventive  genius  and 
engineering  ability  and  permits  the  Incorporation  of  Improve- 
ments made  up  to  the  time  of  the  opening  of  bids.  Purchases 
are  made  of  a  thoroughly  tested  article  of  proved  performance, 
not  on  the  basis  of  a  blue-print  promise  to  perform.  It  enables 
the  Government  to  place  orders  for  quantity  production  of  a 
plane  which  has  demonstrated  its  worth  by  actxial  service  tests. 
It  serves  to  shorten  considerably  the  time  between  design  and 
delivery. 

The  resulU  of  this  policy  have  been  particularly  gratifying. 
The  response  by  Industry  has  been  enthusiastic.  Competition 
has  been  keen  and  many  improvements  have  resulted.    It  haa 
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BttterlaUy  fturfUtated  progress  to  the  lutof  ^2SLS?^It^ 
SS^S^on.  Perf  ormanoe  usually  "o^^LJ^P!?^?^*^^  vj! 
^SSSbleto  assume  that  no  such  progrees  would  »»*7»  ^ 
SS  wWicwt  toerttmulus  of  l>~»thful  competttton  andtte 
2;Sancettit  the  award  would  always  J»  ."»^«  *^  *?t,2^ 
JfSSSw  submitting  the  moat  adranoed  airplane  of  the  typo  de- 
i?^^iS2d  rf&dudi«aT»U*We  sources  of  supply  it  has  «i- 
KSk  SJm^LarBriythraigh  the  operatton  of  this  policy  our 
S^iSJntproSSS^SrSn  deflnitSly  advanced,  imd  in  qual- 
S5'*S£r^S2s.'^5SSed  have  set  a  standard  well  above  any  ever 

^l^n'SSJ^  on  hand  927  serviceable  alrptoes  ««  mojj™ ''^ 
rim  aSd  steurture.  In  addition  there  are  «n«»««»^^^S52S*^ 
«JP^r  1060  Planes,  many  of  which  are  neartng  completl^. 

to  ^e  Aumber  authorized  by  the  act  of  1926. 

T«io^r  aviation  had  made  such  rapid  progress  that  it  was 

ST^    AeLriSi^Swmve  study  the  committee  made  a  ntimber 

^^nSS^  SSheT  aviation  cominlttee.  headed  by  the  late 
tary  pianes.  y*°'rg  "„  ,_  .mc  reached  the  eame  conclusion. 
Honorabte  ^^^^^^.^iTDeSSSent  General  Staff  con- 
Independent  •^SS-^ATthTwJSt^Tof  procurement,  this 
JSSt^^  S^J^hed'^iy^?^  1»S.  My^STjuJ^nt 
jTSTt JTnSiS^of  pliee  wUl  adequately  meet  our  defenrt^ 

SS  i^^  SSe'SrSSe^'pc^S/SS't^^oned  by  ^e 

.Virt  %Mt>ivlns  radio  sets  of  the  latest  design. 

S^nSJbl?  wl?  i^^SS?fo?^r^LcSSnach  year,  so 
t^  bJ^^^mxS  to  b^  600  new  airplanes  every  year  w«  can 
'^illSL^  aS^eigtS^at  the  2320  plane,  recommended  by 

**'?>,^S'"iS'2ily  stages  of  our  procurement  program,  emphasis 

rsl  ?^i,2??^S^  It  rf  PMaS^t  importance.    All  branches 

to  America  we  must  defend  ourselves  on  the  sea.  on  the  1^  »»? 
to  the^T  A  failure  in  any  element  might  prove  fatal.  However. 
5^*£lvf  maSe  mSS  S^  progress  In  the  development  of  our 
air  force  than  in  any  other  direction.  .^^-i,  m^ttrntm^  air 

Four  yearn  ago  we  had  a  small  and  'e^. '^dely  acattwed  ^ 
foS^iSeTa  dumber  of  difleient  commanders.  Today  we  have 
a  cSnlSct  and  highly  efficient  air  force  under  •J^^e  ~™S*°1 
It  ta  ihlBblv  mobUe  force  of  great  striking  power,  capable  of 
^eJiig  i??^  2^  threat.ml?lK>lnt.  ,^  ^^^'••°HL/^ 
Sr^S  itffl  rinks  fifth  or  surth  among  ,2!t"^i  e^Sd^'  tS 
miftiltv  our  oersonnel  and  planes  are  at  least  the  equal  oi  xne 
^dl  hSt     toSother  yStf  or  two.  after  our  pbme  strength 

JSSi  Sf  dee^ble  total ^2320  ^,^ '^,^Sd'*Sl't ^5^ 
than  some  other  nations.  However,  1  "?  ~=^.^  "fl,JL^ 
keep  ahead  of  the  world  in  quaUty  we  wttl  ^"'•J^/^l^SS. 
Sdefend  sucoeesfully  our  homeland  and  our  oversea  terrttort«L 
In  strengthening  the  Air  corps  of  oT^i^y  we  do  »  wu^ 

any  thought  of  employing  it  on  any  mlarton  save  *^*  °*  ^*S!S; 
W?  covet  no  more  twrlt^,  no  more  wealto.  We  ";*.^^^f^ 
the  peacfr-peace  with  security.  <>«'  ^rfense  eeteOrflshme^ls 
deslgSedwillyfor  the  purpoe.j  of  P«>^«««°«  oj^^^^f^^SS^ 
tSns.  We  hope  that  the  day  may  c^  J'?"^^^  f?«SS  3 
our  expenditures  for  national  defense.  We  »^P«  *^  •,**!SS  tt 
sanity  ^y  be  attained  throughout  the  world  ^\J^J^  " 
SeSble  fi  other  nations  to  curtail  theU-  JW  armsment  If 
thSTis  done,  America  wlU  be  very  haK>y  to  participate  in  such  a 


leduetkm.    UntU  this  tuna  uttwm  w  »«'•«»  *5!™?*2J?*  *" 

Tonight  as  we  wrteytta  2«2f J^-Srf^^SSSed  aSas^ 
clamor  of  war  or  threatoowl  ^S!^*J'iy!^t^^Soin!M 
the  earth's  surface.  We  are  MKkkenad  ^T  **»*JS5S2f ST-J^Jfthout 
death  and  destruction.  A  .twng Jtoaywd  artro^^ 
being  called  into  action.  arethertrongeatjMUN^^ 
Murnestiy  promotes  peace  ft*  the  world  ■»*  ?P»*7^  "fvSJLmk 
SSTlJToertaln  every  good  American  wUlJJi  to  •JJSS 
hope  for  a  r«tum  of  peace  t»«o«8*»«»*  .""l'"^*  ^J^^2 
ttSTmay  not  come  to  pasTlet  us  devoutty  vnjthaX  our  own  fair 
wwMi  may  be  q)ared  the  horrors  and  ravagaa  of  war. 
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HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OF  MlSSOUBI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday,  August  7  (legislative  day  of  Thursday,  July  22) , 

1937 


ARTTCLB  PROM  THl  MISSOURI  FABM^ 

Mr  CLARK.    Mr.  President.  I  sek  unanimous  consent  to 
luive  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  RKO«DAn^^ 
written  by  Wimam  Hirth.  editor  and  publisher,  in  th»  ™- 
^r^.Sncr!^e  arUde  deals  with  the  subject  of  the 

'^X^J^S'SS' objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Rgcoto.  as  follows: 

rwiuiam  Hlrth.  editor  and  publUher.  to  the  MlMOorl  F«mor] 
Aft-r  a  conference  with  President  Eooeevelt.  the  leading  ofBoB" 

rrf^ii^JtoSlpSmBuieau  Federation  issued  a  eUtement  Jug 

SJly^^n  iSIS^the  White  House,  it  U  to  be  aswimed  Uiat  It 
^^^JTlSSJ^Sie'^cSSttee.  «tfu«Kl  to  -gn  «j^dot^ 

Sjl^^TmoSi-     ^5^'the  supreme  court  rtfjjjdto  put 

Sa  R^on  Uie  A.  A.  A,  Uie  Court  '~»  P*«t^J»£«™™  "^S 
bi  bad  wolf,  and  now  Congress  is  put  to  a  similar  »l^t-  AO 
fwi.  toDllM  that  the  White  House  is  never  vmmg.  and  that  when 
S?  iSSr  "^LSJ  branche.  Of  ^e  Oomnment  do  not  do  it. 
bidding,  they  are  acting  •g'*^  P""*f.J°*^l^  »-i-.ifcm  haa 

ISriVTaSk^^jr^Ts^Jsisrsii^^ 

SSs'^St'S^tSr^SSal  Tteasury.    At  a  time  a^  *S.1^ 

fctsX^rsUiy^^s^  iS^-3°S^S^ 
!H°^  ^sSTw-^^e^-.  hS£  5s:^*^j.s?r^?£  s 

Ta  A  a^dttLeSoU  Con^rvation  Act.  they  are  hamrtrung  before 
the  farmers  of  the  coimtry.  __    ■i_._i.tiji  »>>•*  th*  i«Ad. 

At  flrst  the  committees  were  glvento  «»^«Sl^.*Sl:  S^  w£^ 
tag  farm  organHations  of  tiie  country  ^e»  »»«*^^,??;L?^ 
mL^lDartlclpated  to  the  February  conference  of  ^«™il^^J* 
Sffii  tt*^  lESSied,  I  am  to  position  ^ -ytJ^thtejjM  not 

tion  was  used  to  this  tostahoe  as  scenery  ^Seoetary  wauaceio 
mSecSiSSs  believe  tt»e  bin  emanated  not  from  him  but  from 

SSSn^^to  Vweek  or  so.  tiie  committee  »^»^oj22S!  ^S£ 
♦^1-JthZ  HMAter  eo  over  to  the  next  session  of  Congrees.  wh«i 
ttimS  t^S  toivote  to  It  the  time  tiiat  a  rneaaure  of  J^ 
W^«?u5Sr  Burto  ito  seal  to  give  the  'amuw  of  tte^mt^ 
touiSrstand  that  the  admtalstiratlon  finds  Itself  POW«^  *f 
^S?rSS?  toSSta.  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  ^gno>«*  thee. 

^l£S  ?Sr  tilings,  tiie  federation  statement  assart,  ttat  unles. 
.urSS^nSS  leS^tlcn  Is  enacted.  It  is  possible  Uiat  "Uie  larger 
SS^^^S;  iS^  now  grown  -eem  derttaed  toha^^tower 
•mreeate  value  than  the  same  crops  grown  to  the  dlsas«roua 
SSStVTof  iwe."    Whether  this  will  be  true  ramato.  to  ba 
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Bo  Sar  m  cotton  Is  oonoemad.  tw  haif  alwajB  prodnoed  ft 

'wWi'SfSrncrili.  m  maptf  ••  »  lut  7mt»  *^*»  "^L^ 
after  lutTliic  durliw  tb*  raoent  wlntor  wltnaaHd  tho  import^on 
ot  muxr  mOUoDM  ot  buriiels  al  Argenttna  corn  •ad  ■uwg^ 
oat^TtOMT  nothlZM  pt  mmiOBs  at  pounds  at  esnned  meats  from 
Suth  AmerteaT^  fsmsn  at  tba  Core  Belt  win  be  deeply 
gratrfol  tf  a  bif  corn  crop  Is  prodoosd.  ResanOeas  o<  tbe  prto^ 
SjT^  fite  iSem  plenty  at  feed,  wtoteh  they  hate  i»t  had  for 
Sywndi  aacocastanTwttb  a  short  pig  erap  then  Is  Uttle  danger 
of  eaoess  pork  prodoetton.  ^     ,        ^ . 

Whatever  the  dlfleottlcB  of  plenty,  thsy  an  ^„»«5„*;j** 
than  thoee  of  scarcity.  In  the  meanthne.  fanners  will  still  have 
the  benefit  of  the  soU  conservation  payments  which  were  bo  highly 
nralsed  by  the  adminlstratian.  ^  .„       _. 

nnally.  tt  may  be  said  that  the  thln^  'SSf"  '^J'^^"^ 
and  the  coontry  generally  are  weary  of  subsidies  out  of  the 
rtderal  Tteasuiy.  whatever  their  form  or  the  pretext  upon  which 
they  are  pakL  What  they  aSk  is  an  American  price  In  the  Amen- 
nn  market.  Assured  of  this,  they  will  be  more  than  willing  to 
■uflsr  whatever  penaltlea  may  attach  to  the  ^'^'^'^^^ 

p^m^«  mmt  consumers  to  treat  them  as  they  treat  Industry 
amLjabor.  They  do  not  want  the  already  overbxirdened  taz- 
payeia  to  snbsldlaB  them.  UntU  the  powers  that  be  In  Washing- 
tan  get  this  Tiewpotnt.  the  farm  problem  will  never  be  soundly 
Mttled.  After  repeated  attempte  sinoe  the  Codldge  admlnls^ 
tlom.  we  have  failed  to  solTe  this  problem  adequately.  The  agrt- 
cuttme  committees  of  Ctagreas  are  to  be  ctxnmended,  rather 
»>i>T.  censured,  for  having  concluded  to  do  a  Uttle  thlnklnr;  on 
tbelr  own  hook. 


Political  Contributions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

aw 

HON.  H.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  NXW  HAMPSHIBX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  Am/ust  7  {legislative  day  of  Thvnday.  Jvly  22)  • 

1937 


MaencsM  vr  vbamkltn  waltmav 


^ 


lir.BRnxaBB.    Ur.  PreaJdait.  I  aak  imanlmous  consent  to 
bave  iDierted  In  the  Appendiz  of  tbe  Rkcois  an  article  from 
lli»  Waahmtton  Post  of  Jane  29, 1937. 
Tbera  beinc  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
In  the  Raoou,  as  foUoiva: 
[From  the  Wsshlngton  Post  of  Jtms  99,  1937] 
Pquxms  sxb  ^voru 

BBMocaano  book  bali  to 

(Sj  RanklyB  WUtmaa) 

•ma  la  a  alary  of  how  the  New  Deal  promotes  decency  In  poU- 
tatm  auaaliti  In  AnBloaB  Ufa.  and  napeet  for  laws. 
^SioAid  iSr  tba  lavtah  use  of  funds  in  poUtlcal  campaigns  and 
at  eoBMhaOani  to  tha  war  chests  of  esndidatea  for  the  Presi- 
aad  tba  Boon  and  Senate,  the  Oongreea  enacted  what  Is 
M  tba  vadaral  Oom^  Praetlces  Act. 

„„^.jqB  SIS  Of  tbafe  aet  naos  aa  follows: 

*TI  tt  QBIvwfal  tor  any  aatlooal  bank,  or  any  ooiporatlon  or- 
■aiilBiil  by  antbortty  eC  aay  law  of  Oongreaa.  to  maka  a  oantrlba> 
Santo  eannsetkB  with  any  elseUon  to  sny  political  oOce.  or  for 
any  nonmf***'^  wbafeever  to  make  a  contribution  in  connecticm 
wttti  siij  sisiitliai  at  wbleh  Presidential  and. Vice  Presidentisl 
slat  tors  nr  a  Ssnator  or  BepresentatiTe  in.  or  a  Delegate  ex 
BasMsnt  msiiiiilwiiinsr  to,  Oongreas  are  to  be  voted  for.  or  for 
any  f«niti1r**L  pqlttV^^  oonimtttee  or  other  person  t6_accept  or 
xeo^va  any  euntrtbutlon  prohibited  by  this  section.  Xvery  cor- 
pontton  wlileh  makes  any  oontilbution  in  Tiolation  of  thla  section 
Snn  be  fined  not  more  than  ISjOOO:  and  every  dBoer  or  director 


of  any  eorposattan  who  eonaenta  to  any  contribution  by  the  cor» 
ponSon  toTlidattan  of  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
&J)00.  or  imnrlsodaad  not  more  than  1  year  or  both.'* 

Unlike  sons  parte  of  the  fMersl  Oorrupt  Practloes  Act  that 
section  seems  to  be  clear  and  unequlTocal.    At  aU  events^  the 

Strtt  of  the  section  and  the  intention  of  Congrees  era  crystal  dear, 
te  aectlon  was  to  stand  as  a  prcAiibition  of  corporatloos  glTing 
any  financial  h^  to  poUtlcal  partiea.  ^    ^  ^    ^ 

The  Demoeratle  National  Oommlttee  la  the  governing  body  of 
the  Democratic  Party  natkmaUy.    Ita  function  Is  to  tiect  Demo- 
te the  PfMMency.  the  V)aa  Pieeidency.  and  tba  House  and 


Senate.  Daring  1936  the  committee  disbursed  JJ^'liJ" '^5^ 
ptSpoMS.  goln?ioto  the  red  to  the  amount  of  $630,000  at  the  end 

^^  ITthB  schemes  adopted  by  the  DemocraUc  National  Com- 
mSSl  ?o^5sfrS?S  !S?the  publication  of  a  volumlnorus  and 
SSflSnSoStlc^lonal  convention  book.  The  oomm  ttee  re- 
SSSd  fS^S^^TUBlng  space  in  this  book  $386,525.  ylrtuaUy  all  o< 
?£S  Snf  SSm  ^^ions.  Du^ng  t^e  yesx  the  camn^ 
rSSdvedlSwi  487  from  sales  of  the  book,  the  bulk  of  which  prob- 
S5?^Vft^5?S  workers  and  Interested  Individuals. 

At  2?ttmeto?  sale  of  advertising  in  this  b^k  to  corponUloMU 
m^y^  ^ch  were  doing  business  with  the  Oover^ent  «  had 
t«<>*ivMi  fMon  in  one  form  or  another  from  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
SSlSuX^ciSSlzed  as  a  violation  of  the  spWt  ^  ^  Cor- 
SSt^fccUcis  Act.  It  was  defended  on  the  ground  that  the  ron- 
JStiS^S^was  having  an  enormous  circulation  and  that  tha 
^^sSSt  by  adverti^rs  would  be  as  fruitful-It  was  n^  ex- 
^^plSfied  to  what  way-as  any  money  spent  for  advertJsto^ 
At  aU  events,  the  protests  were  put  down  as  the  usiial  ««iP»l8a 
StSmslf  hidlgnation  and  the  Senate  Campaign  Investigating 

'^SfSSatJfe'SovScS'^'Lst  January  the  late  W.  Forbes  Mo^- 
ran,  then  treasurer  of  the  Democratic  National  Ckimmittee.  In  out- 
Unlmt  plans  for  paying  off  the  committee's  debt  and  raising  funds 
foTniture  contests— an  undertaking  of  tlO.000,000.  he  descrtbed 
It— revealed  that  the  committee  had  on  hand  1.500  of  a  2^ 
de  luxe  issue  of  the  convention  book.  These,  he  explained,  had 
been  autographed  by  the  President,  and  because  of  that  fact  woxUd 
be  offered  for  sale  at  $250  each  through  an  outside  agency,  tha 
committee  netting  $150  on  each  book  sold.  There  was  no  sugges- 
tion that  these  books  would  be  crfTered  to  corporations. 

When  the  national  committee  on  June  1  filed  with  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Bepresentltlves  an  accounting  of  its  rece^ts  and 
expendlttu^  for  this  yea*  it  developed  that  more  than  1,000  of  tha 
convention  books  autographed  by  President  Roosevelt  had  been 
•old— and  chiefly  to  175  corporations. 

The  list  included  public  utiUtles  under  Federal  regulation,  radla 
atatlons  dependent  for  their  very  existence  on  tbe  Federal  Com- 
munications CcMnmlaslon.  contractors,  voting-machine  companies 
cement  and  steel  manufacturers,  housing  equipment  manufao- 
tiirers.  breweries,  oU  companies— indeed.  aU  types  of  cor^rata 
enterwlse.  Some  bought  Just  one  bo<*.  others  a  number.  Beth- 
lehem Steel,  which  does  business  with  the  Federal  Oovonment.  for 
instance  In  two  installments  paid  $7,500,  avowedly  for  30  of  tha 
hoOkB,  We  wonder  that  Bethlehem  Steel  wants  with  30  Demo- 
cratic convention  books  autogn^hed  by  the  President. 

When  this  list  was  made  public  the  Imiwession  prevailed  that 
Ami"^<^^  corporations  suddenly  had  become  book  and  autograph 
collectors— were  beseeching  the  national  committee  for  such  col- 
lectors' gems.  But  yesterday  dlsUluslcwoment  came.  Representa- 
tive J.  Wnx  Tatlob,  of  Tcimesaee,  Republican,  told  the  House 
how  a  salesman  for  the  committee's  agent  arrived  In  towns  in 
his  State,  gathered  together  b^lslness  concerns  doing  business 
with  tlie  Oovemment,  flourished  his  credentials,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  allot  to  each,  at  $250  apiece,  a  quota  of  convention 
books.  It  seems  the  advertising  agency  Is  working  \mder  a  con- 
tract and  that  actually  the  books  are  purchased  from  the  agency, 
which  takes  a  cut  of  $100  for  each  book  sold. 

If  these  convention  books  have  any  value  whatever.  It  is  be- 
cause they  ate  autographed  by  the  President.  What  has  he  to 
•ay  regarding  such  commercialization  of  his  signature?  Nothing 
so  far,  but  on  his  behalf  White  House  Secretary  Stephen  T.  Early 
several  weeks  ago  asserted  that  the  late  Mr.  Morgan  asked  tha 
President  to  "sign  blank  sheets.  teUlng  him  If  they  were  auto- 
graphed the  cnnmlttee  coiQd  sen  the  books  to  Individuals  and 
raise  a  sum  to  go  toward  erasing  the  party  deficit."  He  added 
the  President  agreed,  did  as  requested,  and  "that  is  all  we  know 
about  It." 

TtM  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  Mr.  Early's  statement  Is  that 
Mr.  Morgan,  a  relative  of  the  White  House  family,  deceived  the 
President.  Mr.  Morgan  is  now  dead,  but  his  political  chief,  Jim 
mUj,  remains  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 
Mr.  Fulej  has  expressed  no  Indignation.  He  has  not  moved  to 
abrogate  the  contract  with  the  agency  selling  the  book.  He  has 
not.  as  far  as  Is  known,  returned  any  of  the  money  paid  for  the 
books  by  the  175  corpwatlons.  Indeed.  It  appears  the  "salesmen" 
are  still  active. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  not  denoimced  the  deal.  He  has  been  content* 
apparently,  to  let  subordinates  deceive  him  and  use  his  written 
a^utture  to  get  money  out  at  corporations  in  violation  of  tha 
q>lrlt  if  not  the  exact  letter,  of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 
Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  "economic  royalists"  snort  and  the 
general  public  remsUns  indifferent  and  apathetic  when  Mr.  Roose- 
velt piously  expresses  to  Congress  "a  feeling  of  Indignation"  over 
wealthy  taxpayers  using  "clever  little  schemes"  to  avoid  paying 
their  Just  share  of  taxes;  that  he  believes  "in  this  Immediate 
problem  the  decency  of  American  morals  is  involved";  and  that  we 
hear  too  often  from  lawyers,  as  well  as  from  their  clients,  tha 
sentiment  "it  is  all  right  to  do  it  If  you  can  get  away  with  it."  Is 
not  this  ccmventlon  book  story  the  type  of  example  which.  In  tbe 
President's  words,  "breeds  efforts  by  other  people  to  dodge  other 
laws"T 
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Sale  of  PoUtical  Campaigii  Books 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday,  August  7  iUgislative  day  of  Thursday,  July  22), 

1937 


MRTlCUt  FROM  THB  NKW  YORK  DAILY  MXWS 

Mr  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoas  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Racoim  an  article  appearing  to  the 
NeTYoriTDaily  News  of  August  7.  1937.  enUUed  "Both 
Sides  Paid  Same  Man  for  Campaign  Books." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
prtoted  to  the  Rkcoid,  as  follows: 

iPtom  the  New  Yo*  Daily  News  of  Aug.  7.  1M7| 

Both  Sma  P*n)  Baub  Msw  fo«  Campaiok  Booxa 

(By  Jbhn  OTJonnell  and  Doris  Meewm) 

Washihoion  D.  C,  August  6.— The  storm  M«»fwy  over  tbe  sate 
wABiunvxvf*.  •f-j'ijrj*  .    4*^    ^_j.  -«*_  f£  iiuiustry  and  finance 

, J,  .-,—.»«-,«  *>iA  aorvloes  of  one  John  B.     50-oO     uaiiagner,  t^cw 

S^/S^pSiSfeiriS^wLS,  to  take  over^^«e  of  putting 
toe  heavy  arm  on  corporaUons  and  wealthy  hidlvlduala. 

BOTH   PASTIES   PAD 

w«t>,  nartdM.  It  now  anpeara.  gave  Brother  Gallagher  hla  50-50 

rw.  <^^«^<rk  «itiiitv  to  attract  the  political  suckw  trade,  r^^niess 
S^i^^iSfpteiw  iS^don  «iaps  agreed  that  their  future 

iSSaS  SSi^^ SET  S^SToonvention  Uterar,  output  for 

*^**^SSS^  StoS'Sdiagher  wa.  n-Kte  for  tbe  Democrats  by 
*>.^*fS2SSirSSir^aSS  oommlttee.  Forbes  Itorgan.  On 
S^  S^i^SS^^S^^-S^^und  $700,000  on  the  d^ 

SSlr  heavy  commlsstnn  blto-sUoed  this  down  to  somewbere  under 
a  quarter  of  a  million. 

O.  O.  F.  PACT  snnTAB 

^££i^B'sf'^^^^^'^^  ^-gSSSty-:^"^ 

;'S^SS&Si5^!i««l»Sto!^rtto^  vr.  OaUagher  were  imder 
♦vT^^i^Vrf  fom«^OT«eBsman  Chester  C.  Bolton,  of  Ohio. 

SSro^Sely  /STS.'cffiSS^the  Sf^^SrrrSrs'^ 
iitM«rv  annod  or  something,  and  his  hlgh-prsMure  boys  were 
SSS7  t?^SSile  tlS^  «»SSf  and  melt  sal«  ^^^^^^''^^^ 
M  they  did  with  tbe  literary  output  of  Mr.  Jmms  ^^'^ 
Suurlee  lilchaelson.  and  the  other  Democratic  Uteratt.    Atoo.  whan 

1?SS  to  SS^lS^  editions,  the  ««P^}»1^|2?  iJ^  ^2*^e? 
match  the  Democratic  $350  number.  OTabelll^wlto  that  effec- 
UveTne-llne  contribution  from  the  Presldent-tbe  authentic  sig- 
nature. "Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt."  ..  ^  .,  ^     ^  ^  , ««,v 

nwim  the  discovery  that  Mr.  "60-50"  QallaghCT  had  ^e^  work- 
ing both  the  Democratic  and  Republican  «ides jrf  ths  steeets  in  a 
S^hy  effort  to  bring  campaign  Uterature  within  reach  of  all 
that  caused  the  broad  grin  In  the  Capital. 

ainaxi  stakxbd  uraosa 

Only  a  fortnight  ago  O.  O.  P.  House  leader  Swau*  to  a  bun*  of 
honert  indlgnaUon.  caUed  upon  Congress  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's office  to  prove  this  nefarious  custom  of  sinning  fat  cato  wlto 
a  fountain  pen  and  a  subscription  blank.  The  cheeeemaker  of 
JoJSTS  that  time  did  not  k^ow  thatJ^^^Olagher  I^  doused 
in  brass  for  the  cash  and  literary  gl«nr  ««  "?»  «•  <ii;,  ^k^^ 
sneaking  suspicion  word  of  it  had  reached  the  shrewd  Yankee  eara 

of  New  Deal  Attorney  General  Homer  Cumminga.  «.«.*.^«, 

i.  Sinox  wrote  tadlgnanUy  to  tl^  Attorney  a<mmJL^2^ 

the  Attorney  General  advised  Mr.  Swox  «»^«»«^?*f*°?f^*^ 
jSttee  had  considerable  Information,  wished  to  Investigate  It  thocw 


oughly,  and  would  be 

evidence  already  on  band. ««««-4«„ 

Tbe  Democratic  House  Rules  Oommlttee  wltoMgcious^ 
ness  announced  Its  intention  to  inquire  hato  ttia  SneU  ta^tftm  v 
inesularitlee  of  tbe  sate  of  oampalgn  books.    Wow  eomaa jne  "••- 

iSSSrlSk^tilta  ret^^^^-»:^lS^g^^J«^JSl!£ 
hear  much  more  about  campaign-book  •candala.  Bo«h  wowda 
feel  a  tnfle  amy.  Next  time  they  wm  try  to  practlceniWBdjrmly 
the  gentle  art  of  prytog  caah  from  tba  oonatant  raadsn  of  pouneai 

literature. 

AntUynchmg  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


ar 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

OF  MI8S0UBI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  August  7  ilegisUUive  day  of  Thursday,  Juhf  22), 

1937 


■DTTOBIAL  FROM  TBX  BBISTCU.  (VA.)  HKaALI><X>UBIBB 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  oooaent  to 
have  printed  to  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscosb  an  editorial 
appearing  to  the  Bristol  (Va.)  Herald-Courier  on  the  atti- 
tude of  southern  newspapers  toward  the  antUynching  bllL 

Ttiere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
prtoted  to  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Bristol  (Va.)  Herald-Courier] 

A  few  years  ago.  few  if  any  southern  newspapsn  favwsd  a 
FMeral  antUynching  law.  Southern  n*"*?*?*"  0W«»d  su^ 
i^i^  on  the  ground  that  it  would  infringe  the  rtgbta  oftba  . 
^tes.  But  the  newspapers  were  honest  and  slnoae  In  their 
position.  They  deplored  mob  lawlessness  aa  strongly  ss  M^  of 
SSr  northern  colleagues,  and.  while  opposlr*  Pectoral  legydap 
5Si  on  the  subject,  they  caUed  upon  tbe  ^^*«,t»  "tth^  i 
faces  stemlv  aaalnst  the  mob  and  stamp  out  tbe  evU  of  lynching. 

iSday.  niny  if  not  most  of  tbe  southern  newspapersadvo^ta  ■ 
a  Ftedma  antUynching  law  because  they  have  despalTSd,  of  tbe  ; 
sunnresslon  of  mob  lawlessness  by  the  States. 

It  te^Sgnlflcant  that  newspape»  of  a  State  that  apparenUy  ' 
has  suppressed  the  mob  have  joined  other  aoutbem  newqpapen 
to  suTOSrtrf  tbe  Ftederal  antUynching  bUl  wbloii  baa  passed 
Se  fiSSe^  wad  is  now  before  the  Senate.  Lyndilng  ia  atoost 
SSliSS  aTsouthem  problem.  Vhglnls  is  a  Southern  State. 
Sd  ttlTLispapera  of  vS^nia  aia  Intsrertad  In  wiping  out  aa 
evU  that  is  a  disgrace  to  the  South. 

HousiBg  BUI  Shonld  Be  Enacted  This  ^^^»^ 
Wai  Benefit  Bmlding  Trades,  Fifty  Allied  In- 
dustries, Millions  of  People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OF  TKXA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  9,  1937 

BtnUL  8LTT1C8  AKO  CXTT  SLTJlia 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  be  of  record  as 
favoring  the  Wagner-Steagall  housing  bllL  Mr.  HavcocK 
of  North  Carolina  also  has  a  very  good  bill  and  has  done 
much  active  work  for  the  principle  of  better  housing.  So 
have  many  others.  I  believe  these  bills  are  essential  to  tbe 
welfare  of  this  NaUon  and  that  we  should  adopt  a  boustog 
bill  this  sesslan. 

I  have  made  a  particular  study  of  housing.  Rural  hous- 
ing to  my  own  State  of  Texas  is  terrible  and  Amdd  be 
greatly  impiwed.    People  talk  of  abrnu  to  tbe  dtj.  bat 


m/*w    rr^TT'C 
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there  are  mral  slums,  too.  Tlwre  are  insanitary  and  un- 
healttiy  houses  In  cities  but  xdentgr  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
coontxy. 


_  Ih  my  inspectiosis  I  hare  ihade  a  deliberate  study  of  se?- 
\ral  big  cittfg.  One  of  them  is  my  own  city,  San  Antonio, 
Tte..  where  there  is  an  ezceptionaUy  large  stum  area.  When 
I  was  a  youngster  I  had  heard  about  the  slums  in  the  big 
cities.  I  did  not  thoroughly  realize  untQ  a  few  years  ago 
^n*t  I  lived  in  a  big  dty  and  that  there  were  stums  there. 
The  housing  in  my  city  in  the  slam  areas  is  as  bad  as  any 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Among  the  other  big  cities  I  hare  studied  are  Baltimore. 
Philadelphia,  New  York  City.  Newark.  Boston,  Chicago,  and 
manyothen.  There  are  literally  entire  sections  of  cities  ttiat 
should  be  torn  out.  After,  new  housing  should  be  constructed 
on  entirely  new  plans  with  the  idea  of  air,  light,  sanitation, 
comfort,  beau^.  and  health. 


■■  ■■i««i—  MjaaaHts-  boubumi  c»aKnaam  snouts  bi 
Mr.  Spakker,  tlie  passage  of  a  good  housing  bin  win  benefit 
the  bniM»wg  trades  and  put  huxKlreds  of  thousands  to  work. 
Not  only  ttiat;  it  will  bendlt  some  50  or  more  allied  indus- 
tries. 

But  I  do  not  Ictit  at  Ijt  from  a  viewpoint  alone  of  benefit- 
ting \hB  building  trades,  but  it  is  also  essential  that  peo- 
ple should  hare  decent  houses  in  which  to  live.  I  will 
do  everjrtlilng  tn  my  power  for  the  passage  of  a  housing  bill 
which  will  provide  for  an  extensire  national  luxising  cam- 
paign. 


Gigantic  Salaries  Paid  Executives— Low  Wages  for 
Emplojrc^es.  Whj  Not  Miniraimi  Standards  of  De- 
cent Uving?  HiU  Gets  $250,000  Per  Year;  Em- 
ployees $15  Per  Week  I 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OP  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

THwrtdag.  Juljf  1,  1937 

HBL  OBS  $a—.9—  m  tbab:  wMrumaa  tis^c  a  wbbk 

ICr.  liAVERICBL  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  are  discussing 
ifftwtmmn  wiges.  we  mi^t  discuss  some  of  the  wages  of 
.easettttveofBeenofcorpontioDS.  For  that  reason  I  have  ac- 
cumulated flguzes  from  official  salaries  as  taken  from  the 
Securtttes  Bx^iange  Commission.  Also^  information  from 
~the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Depurtanent  of  Labor. 

Tte  comparisons  are  somewhat  astonishing.  Let  us  take, 
for  imtTi~^.  the  m^**'***  of  three  men.  Messrs.  Hill,  Hahn. 
r,  aecuttTea  of  the  American  Tobacco  Co^-they 
amount  to  (wnflthlfw  like  $500XW0  per  annum.  Mr.  George 
W.  wni.  head  at  the  f^mmriMm  Tobacco  Co..  receives  $246,173. 
Tlw  average  wage  paid  in  that  industry  la  something  like 
llSJg.  I  think  we  wUl  agree  that  there  is  some  difference  in 
the  wages. 

Look  also  at  the  telephone-company  comparisons.  They 
are  very  Interesting. 

iPuwPiiMwy  these  figures,  I  think  we  should  take  into  c(m- 
sidwatiQn  that  most  of  the  figures  here  submitted  will 
not  be  afliected  by  the  mtntmum-wage  laws  at  aU.  Nearly 
an  of  ttiese  industries  are  big.  well  organized,  and  pay  com- 
parativdy  better  wages  than  others. 

naujoam  uvs  mks  wnow  obcbit  bsambabos 

Think  then  of  the  pyflUmm  of  Americans  whose  incomes  are 
UteraOy  far  below  a  decent  living  standard,  where,  for  in- 
stance.! have  investigated  and  found  wages  as  low  as  4  cents 
an  hour:  where  girls  work  60  hours  a  week  for  $3.40;  where 
other  wages  in  various  industries  run  from  $5,  $6.  $6.  $9,  and 
$10  per  we^  These  latter  low  wages  are  often  paid  in 
oeeopaiioos  which  require  skin  and  intelligenoe,  and  are 
hasardous  as  weU. 


"Hie  minimum-wage  bin  as  suggested  is  extremely  coo- 
BcrvaUve,  and  is  not  a  minimum-wage  biU  but  a  maxiinum- 
we  bill-f  or  the  theory  is  that  the  board  could  not  mE 
wages^  above  $16  per  week.  It  is  not  a  maximum-hours  Ml 
but  a  minimum-hours  bUl— the  theory  agam  being  that  tha 
board  could  not  fix  the  hours  less  than  40  hours  a  week. 

THBKB   StJOA«    "MO    SHOTS",    $172,000;    IMPtOTDB,    $20.15 

Some  of  the  corporations  who  do  the  greatest  weeping  over 
asking  protective  laws  of  Congress  have  the  least  to  talk 
about  Pot  instance,  look  at  the  figures  on  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Co..  where  the  average  wage  in  the  industry 
is  $20 15  It  shows,  however,  that  in  this  one  company  the 
salaries  of  three  executives  are  $77,000,  $60,000.  and  $35,00a 

Blr  Speaker,  I  am  not  opposed  to  high  salaries.  I  believe 
that  people  should  be  allowed  to  make  money.  But  I  also 
beUeve  that  there  should  be  a  minimum  standard  of  decency; 
and  if  big  salaries  can  be  paid  like  those  which  I  attach, 
certainly  wages  can  be  paid,  especially  in  industrial  occupa- 
tions, many  of  which  are  hazardous,  of  a  smaH  pittance 
guaranteeing  a  minimum  standard  which  is  still  far  below 
what  any  human  being  ought  to  have. 

When  the  bill  comes  to  the  floor  and  it  is  not  amended 
into  an  unworkable  law.  I  shall  vote  for  it.  I  favor  the 
principle  of  n^inimnm  wages  and  maximum  hours. 

The  figures  which  I  give  are  as  follows: 
Salary  and  wage  comiMTiaons 


Name  of  company 


American  Bank  Not* - 

Do 

American  Chain  ii  Cable 

Do 

American  &  Foreign  Power 

American  News.  New  York  corpora- 
tion. 

Do 

American  Power  A  Light 

American  Radiator 

Do _ 

Aaaarioa  bneiting  A  RefliUng 

Do 

Aasertaaa  Bnear  Bidhiinf  Co 

Do"""".- ----- 

American  Telephone  A  Telegraph  Co. 

Doirrrr     "tiiiiiiiiiiiii 

Do 

Do. 


Name  of  officer 


Do 

Do... 
Do.. 
Do 


Do 

Do 


American  Tobacco  Co 

Do 

Do _. 

Armstroog  < 

Do... 
AUantk  Coast  Line.. 

Do. 

Do 


Atlantic  Refining  Co 

Do"I""""IIIIIIIIII™I"": 

Atlai  Powder  Co 

Bendtx  Aviation 

Do.I 

Bigdow  Sanford  Carp«t  Mills 

Borg-Wamer  Corporation 

Bridgeport  Brass  Co. 

Brooklyn  Union  Clas 

ByToo  Jackson  Pump  Co 

Do 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co 

Do _ 

Do. 

Cantory  Ribb«i  Mills,  Ine 

Do 

Certain-teed  Products  Corporation... 

Cbecker  Cab  Manufacturing  Co 

Chesapeake  A  Ohio  system 

Do 

Do 

Do 


A.  L.  Schomp — 

D.  E.  Woodhull 

Walter  B.  Lashar 

W.T.  Morris 

C.  E.  Calder 

Harry  Gould 

M.  A.  Morrissey 

F.  M.  Kerr 

F.  T.  Post 

H.  L.  Aller 

C.  M.  Woolley 

R.  J.  Hamilton 

H.  M.  Reed 

F.  H.  Brownell 

H.  A.  Quess 

Simon  Quggenhelm... 

Earl  D.  Babst 

Joseph  F.  Abbott 

R.  8.  Stubbs — 

Walter  S.  Oifford 

C.  P.  Copper 

B.  Oherardi 

C.  M.  Bracelen 

Arthur  W.  Page 

F.  B.  Jewett 

E.  F.  Carter 

E.  8.  Wilson 

T.  O.  MUler.. 
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C.  A.  Helss 

J.  F.  Behan 

George  W.  Hill 

Paul  M.  Hahn 

Charles  F.  Neiley. 

H.  W.  Prentiss,  Jr... 

H.M.Clark 

Lyman  Delano ... 

Oeorife  B.  EUiott 

O.  NlcD.  Davis 

J.  W.  Van  Dyke 

W.M.Irish 

W.  D.  Anderson 

Leland  Lyon 

Vincent  Bendlx 

V.  W.  Kliesrath 

W.  L.  McGrsth 

John  A.  Sweetzw 

H.E.  Blood 

C.  S.  Davis 

G.  W.Bons 

Ralph  E.  Day 

H.  W.  Stcinkraus 

Clifford  E.  Paige. 

E.  S.  Dulin 

Frank  Champion 

C.  L.  Best 

B.  C.  Heacock 

O.  L.  Starr 

Herman  Levy 

Irving  Levy 

W.  O.  Baumhogger.. 

Morris  Markin 

W.J.  Harahan. 

Q.  D.  Brooke 

H.  Fitzpatrick 

F.  M.  Whitaker—- 
&.  8.  Marabaa_^ 


Avttago 

wage  in 

industry 

Decembeg 

19M 


$4%  750 
3«,«75 
60.350 
6a  330 
68,850 
50,000 

40.000 
27.000 
36,000 
40,230 
80.000 
75,000 
00.000 
103,080 
78,080 

5a  000 

77.300 

aaaoo 

35,440 

3ia«50 

85,  wo 

68,750 
68,750 
56,700 
55,000 
45.833 

aa«e7 

33.000 

41.230 

27.500 

246,173 

125. 742 

126,083 

?«,600 

42,400 

40,000 

54,000 

44,000 

100,000 

75,000 

40,000 

30,812 

75.273 

34,456 

31. 518 

70,750 

150,850 

125.925 

102,300 

46,340 

27,506 

60.000 

44.000 

20,330 

50,000 

60,000 

4a  000 

55,180 

39,730 

4a  000 

44. 7W 

oaooo 

42.000 

4a  000 

36,000 


saaa 
"Wm 

"3X4i 

2&87 


15. 8S 


aags 


38.96 
36.31 


23.34 

sta 


37.  n 
'sxii 

20. 7S 


16.41 


23.76 
1X23 
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Kama  al  oompaay 


Chicago,  BorMngton  &  Qoincy 

Do -- 

Chicago  Mail  Order  Co 

Do 

Do -- 

Clark  ContTolkr  Co — ^---- 

cSveland  Electric  Illuminating  Cor- 
poration. 
cSinbia  Gas  &  EJectric 

Do.'.'---- ."— .- 

Ccmmonwealth  A  Boathera 

Do 

Do .— 

ConaoUdated  Cigar  CorporaUon 

j^o  ...... 

Consolidated  Edison  of  Now  York— 

Do z • 

ConsoUdatad  Oil  Cocpoeation 

Do 2IIIII 

Continental  Can  "Co 

Crown 'dork'ASaiUOo 

Do ■ 

Do 

Curtis  Publishing  Co 

Do 

Do 

Catler-Hammer,  lae 

Do""" 

Delaware  A  Hudson  Co 

Detroit  Edison  Co -.- —-— 

Dieael-Wemmer  Oilbart  Corporation. 
Sastman  Kodak  Co 

Do"""""n...- 

Etoctric  Light  A  Power   

Elgin  National  Watch  Co 

Erie  B.  B 

Fairbanks,"  Mone  A  Co 

Do""""-- ■ 

Fanny  Farmer  Candy  Shora. ------- 

Fidelity  A  Dopoait  Co.  of  Maryland. 
Flintkote - — 

Florsfa^  Sboia  Co 

i>o7~"ys~.vzz 

Gannett  Co.,  Inc 

Do --— ; 

Gar  Wood  Industries,  Inc. 

General  Cigar  Co 

Do""i-Tr!ii-i— — 

General  Motors  Corporation- 

Do 

I)o'"SJ^""~.'. 

Do.., 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Gillette  Safety  Baior  Co 

Do"I"""""" -i 

Globe-Democrat  Publishing  Co 

Gotham  Silk  Hosiery  Mills 

Grand  Union  Co 

Great  Northern  By 

Greyhcond'Corporation 

Do 

Golf  Btatea  Steel  Co. - 

Hoodaille-Hersbey  Corporation 

Do ~ 

Hen*ey*Corporatkm 

HomestaJce'Mtotog  CoTIH 

Do 

Hoover  Ball  A  Bearing  Co 

Hndaon  Motor  Car  Co 

Do 

Do 


NamoofoiDoer 


Rilph  Budd 

Elward  Flynn 

EM.  Schnedig 

E.  L.  Schnedig 

C.  A.  Bethge 

H.J.  Fisher 

Eben  O.  Crawford... 


Hiaoom- 


onfor 
19M 


ssaooo 
31.  n.i 

5a  061 
3a  245 
27,245 
56,197 
49,333 


Avaraga 
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Name  of  company 


'pi  37 


Intenutional  Harvester 

Do 

D* -— 


Philip  G.  Oossler 

Edward  Reynolds 

Walter  C.  Becktord... 
Wendell  L.WiUkie... 

JioobHekma 

E.  A.  Yates 

J.  Lichtenstein 

Ixmis  Cahn.---- 

Floyd  L.  Carlisle 

Oscar  H.  Fogg 

H.  F.  Sinclair 

H.  R.  Oailaghar 

W.  8.  FiUpatrli*-. 

C.  C.  Conway 

O.  C.  Huffman 

3.  J.  Steele 

C.  E.  MacManos— 

William  Vinson 

David  O.  Blo<Hn 

an.  Lorimor 

W.  D.  Fuller 

P.  8.  Collins 

F.  R.  Bacon 

H.  F.  Vogt 

Q.  8.  Crane 

Lenore  F.  Loroa — 

Alex  Dow • 

S.T.Oflbert 

waiiam  O.  Stober 
Frank  W.  Lovcjoy 

T.  J.  Hargiavo 

J.  H.  GiU 

T.  Albert  Potter 

C.  E.  Denney-: 

R.  E.  Woodruff 

D.  L.  Gray 

R.  H.  Motae 

C.  HMOTM 

P.  C.  Brooks 

Frank  P.  O'Connor.-. 

Chv»»5R.  Miller 

I.J.  Harvey.  Jr 

L.  M.  Simpson 

M.  8.  Fkwsbeim 

I.  8.  Florsheim- 

H.  M.  Florsheim 

Samuel  Goodman 

Frank  E.  Gannett 

Frank  E.  Tripp. 

Garfield  A.  Wood 

F.  Hirschhom — 

William  Best 

B.  O.  Meyer.. 

Milton  n.  Esberg 

R.  C.  Bondy,  Jr 

Alfred  P.  Sloan,  Jr 

W.  8.  Knudsen 

Donaldson  Brown 

John  L.  Pratt 

John  T.  Smith 

Albert  Bradley 

ChariesE.  Wilson..-. 

Ormund  E.  Hunt 

Jamas  D.  Moonsy 

AUr«dJ.Fi«ber 

E.  F.  Fisher 

W.  A.  Fisher 

Richard  H.  Grant 

Marvin  E.  Coyle 

J.  T.  Schumann,  Jr... 
8.  C.  Stamplemann.-. 

E.  H.  Cooper 

H.  T.  Claiase 

E.  Lansing  Ray.'. 

8.  E.  Summerfield.-. 

J.  Bpenoer  Weed 

W.  P.  Kennsy 

F.J.  Gavin 

C.  E.  Wickman 

O.  S.  Caesar 

G.  W.Traer 

W.  H.  Coverdale 

Claire  L  Barnes 

Charles  Getler 

Ral^F.  Peo 

W.  F.  R.  Murrie 

E.  F.  Hershey 

Edward  H.  Clark.... 
Guy  H.  BIOTKe. ."-.... 

C.  W.  Ligfathall 

A.  K.  Barit 

8.  O.  Baits 

R.  D.  Chapin 

S.  C.  MacAllister..- 
Morris  F.  Holahan_. 
WUliaB  9.  SUott — 


NameofofBMr 


9a  000 

57.600 

6a  000 

76,000 

46,700 

43.676 

67.500 

Sa875 

Bo,  509 

62,280 

300,660 

ULOOa 

103,130 

74,119 

74,077 

85,890 

8a475 

n,469 

80,116 

8a460 

60,480 

61.180 

38.000 

36,000 

36.000 

90,000 

88.468 

67.560 

58,281 

108.473 

68,433 

40,565 

57.651 

53.750 

25,500 

25.500 

112.162 

45.160 

46,786 

4a  000 

41010 

48.347 

35.000 

4S.312 

43,313 

aa3i9 

43,312 

Tans 

r,384 
6a  000 
50.880 
39.940 
29.940 
29.940 
20,9(0 
256. 505 
264,325 
17a  337 
170,337 
17a  337 
166,967 
166,967 
106,967 
141.968 
141.947 
141,947 
141.947 
MZ716 
90,993 
93,163 
75.000 
53.643 
44.703 
27.0S2 
35.000 
36.320 
6a  000 
U.290 
68,030 
58,735 
49,700 
27.310 
60.000 
4S.566 
39.651 
91.550 
35,000 
45.000 
38.301 
8a  837 
76.800 
45,000 
39.760 
83.105 
66^827 


36.86 
82.45 

22.45 


82.45 

"ii'M 


3145 

"iL'ii 

"2L88 


37.33 

'ii.'ie 

■'M.'45 


Jewol  Tea  Co 

Do r 

Johns-Manvillc  Corporation 

Do - 

Do -- 

ysnhnMin  Department  Storas 

Do 

8.  S.  K««o'Co ; 

Lambert  Co 

Do 

Lehn  A  Fink... 

Do 

P.  Lorillard 

j)fl  — -■ - ^ 

Los  Ang^  Oas  A  Electric 

Ludlum  Steel  Co 

Do 

Do... 
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32.45 
22.78 


3106 


::: 


17.30 
38.25 


18.23 


87.33 


39.73 
15.86 


8133 


M.18 


37.33 
16.42 
3a45 


sasT 


81.09 
3L16 


17.  ao 

'3S.'63 


McWiUiams  Dredging  Co 

I.  Mangin  A  Co - 

Do — 

Tbe  Mayti  Oo 

Do .- 

Do .- 

Melville  Shoe  CorporaUon 

Mid-Continent  Petroleum 

Do 

Miim«PO«8,'MoYine 'Power  'liniSt 

ment  Co. 
Motor  Products  Corporation ^ 

Motor  wiiBii'CVwrporation 

Mueller  Brass  Co— 

Do .- 

O.  C.  Murphy  Co 

Do 

Nash-KelvtaatorCo 

Do 

National  Biscuit  Co 

Do 

Do -— 

National' du'Producte  Co. 

National  "Li^t  A  Power 

National  Tea  Co... ---- 

New  York  Steam  Corporation...     ... 

North  American  Rayon  CorporaUon. 

Do 

Do .-" 

Oshkosh  Overall  Co 

Otis  Elevator  Oo 

Do 

PHciSc  Lighting  Corporation ■ 

Pan  American  Petroleum — 

Park  A  Tiifwd.'inc 

Peoples  Drug  Stores,  toe 

Philadelphia  Electric  Co 

Pure  Oil  Co 

Do 

Do -": 

Radio  Corporation  of  America. 

Do - I 

Daniel  Roavaa.  Inc 

BeynoMs  Metals  Co 

B.  J.  Beynoids'fobawo  Co — 

Do 

j)o       — — 

St.  LouIs^Southwestem  By.  Co 

Shell  Union  Oil  Corporation 

Do' ".  '""ZIZ'Z 

Skelly  Oil  Co— ....-.-"- 

Boutbtfu  California  gdiann  ... 

Do — Z"".'. 

Do' 


M.  H.  Karker 

F.  M.  Kasch .- 

Lewis  H.  Brown 

W.  R.  Seigle 

Enders  M.  Voarhees. 
Edgar  J-  KAUfmann — 

O.  M.  Kaufmaim 

Irwin  D.  Wolf. 

C.  B.  Van  Busen 

C.  V.Tuttle 

R.  R.  Williams 

8.8.  Kxesge 

John  L.  Johnston 

Robert  L.  Lund. 

Edward  Plaut 

W.  H Oesell 

Benjamin  L.  Brft 

D.  H.  BaU 

G.  H.  Hummel 

Addison  B.  Day 

H.  0.  Bat<rheller 

E.  B.  Clebome. 

F  W.  Lounsberry 

G.  A.  McWiUiams 

E.J.  Mangin 

O.  A.  Mangin 

R.  D.  Carpenter. - 

F.  L.  Maytag 

Walter  Bones 

E.  U.  Maytag 

Ward  Melvillo 

W.J.  Cobb — 

Jacob  France 

J.  C.  Denton • 

F.  B.  KoonU 

W.  C.  MacFarlan* 


Avanci 

waceln 

Industry 

December 

1936 


$105,168 

3a  114 

136.910 

136.  IW 

97.990 

74.100 

79.314 

4a  150 

119.000 

119,000 

119.000 

5a  000 

86.833 
41333  , 

90,330 

45.220 

6a  000  I 

8a  600 

laooo 

41.285 
48.365 
81354 
36.880 
36,000 
56i,  Md 
5a  686 
3S.165 
86,000 
8a  999 
35,000 
61 310 
34,374 
70,000 
4a  900 
31400 

3a  1» 


tHL40 
**ib.'46 

""a  93 


31 V3 

'ii-'w 


8146 

SL50 


38.16 


:: 


M.18 
8133 


.45 


BoQthern  Padfle 
Do 

Boothern'Raiiway 

Do -i"'fy  — 

A  E  Staley  Manufacturing  Co.. 
Sttndard  (Ms  A  Ueetric  System. 


Do... 


A.L.Lott.-  

W.  V.  Helmel 

H.  F.  Harper 

Oscar  B.  Mueller 

Fred  L.  Riggin 

J.  8.  Mack 

W.  C.  Shaw 

E^dgar  M.  Mack 

E.  U.  McCarty j 

C.  H.  Bliss 

R.  E.  Tomlinson 

F.  Beers 

C.  8.  Stilwell. 

E.  Y.  Crossmore 

Charles  P.  Gulick 

John  H.  Barton 

Ralph  Wechsler 

P.  B.  Sawyer — 

O.  Rasmusiwn 

David  O.  Johnson 

B.  R.  Fuller.  Jr 

B.  D.  Dunk>p 

A.  L.  Erlanger 

E  W.  Wvnian 

I  H.  Van  Atetyne 

Arthur  J.  McCocib... 

RobertW.MiUei 

Louis  Blftustein.- 

Jacob  Blauslein 

Robert  E.  Wftam... 

Gordon  Stewart 

M.  G.  Gibbs 

W.H.  Taylor ~ 

Henry  M.  Dawes.. 

B.  W.  McUvaine.. 

C.  B.  Wataon 

David  Samofl 

James  G.  Harttord. 

Peter  Kaevas — 

R.  S.  Reynolds 

G.  A.  Bobertshaw 

J.  A.  Bobertshaw 

8.  Clay  Wilbama. 

James  A.  Gray 

T.  U.  Kirk 

Daniel  Upthegrove— 

J.  C.  van  Edt 

R  van  der  Woude 

Alexander  Fraser 

W.  G.  SkeUy 

Harry  J.  Bauer 

Roy  V.  Roppy- 

W.  C.  MuUeodoio 

Fred  B.  Lewis 

HiileHoldeo 

Paul  Shoup 

A.  D.  MacDonald 

Fairfax  Harriaon 

E.  E.Norris — 

A.  E.  Staley,  8r 

F.  B.  PhllHpe 

Tbomaa  FitxfsraU 

John  J.  O'Briao 1 

Robert  J.  Graf 

Barnard  W.  Lynch 
M.A  "'     " 

w.r 


39.431 
36.683 
38.935 
2^607 
87.660 
197,070 
114.843 
79.238 
44,441 

3a  000 

96.450 

48.600 

48.000 

48.000 

31,963  { 
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HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OP  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

MonOav.  August  9. 1937 


AtenOM  SDmCARIZINO  TBI  MAJOR  AC0O1CPUSH1CENT8  OF 
TBM  CXVXUAN  CONSBBVATION  CORPS 


Iff.  TBOMAS  of  Utah.  Bflr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consoit  to  have  maerted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcokd  an 
article  iftitwtMriring  the  major  accomplishments  of  the  Civil- 
ian conservation  Corps  during  the  4^4  years  of  its  existence. 
I  make  this  request  because  of  the  widespread  public  interest 
In  the  accomplishments  of  the  C.  C.  C.  I  make  the  request 
abo  because  of  my  own  interest  in  the  development  of  this 
governmental  activity. 

I  was  one  of  the  memben  of  the  original  committee  which 
dr«w  up  and  spooaored  the  legislation  creating  the  Civilian 
Conservatlaa  Corps,  and  also  I  was  one  of  those  who  during 
the  present  session  of  Congress  attempted  to  make  the  corps 
a  permanent  govemmoital  institution.  It  has  been  my  privi- 
Icge  to  lnq;>ect  scores  of  the  camps  and  to  study  at  first  hand 
the  work  tw**^  done  in  them.  That  irtilch  has  been  accom- 
plished has  surpassed  even  the  anUcipaticm  of  the  most  en- 
jhiKlastle  aupportera  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of 
this  woric  The  oovps  has  made  for  conservation  both  of  men 
and  of  nature's  resouroea.  It  has  developed  leadership  and 
has  xcDOvad  hopdessness  from  the  Uvea  of  tho^Manria  of 


youths.  Ihe  renewed  faith  which  it  has  engendered  to  the 
souls  of  the  underprivileged  of  our  land  will  redound  to  the 
benefit  not  only  of  those  persons  but  also  of  the  whole  coun- 
try I  for  one,  am  proud  of  the  record  which  has  been  made. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 

Thx  Civilian  Conszrvation  Corps  Pbograk 
(AprU  1933  to  July  1,  1937) 
The  ClvUlan  Conservation  Corps  began  the  new  1938  flacal  year 
on  July  30  under  new  enabling  legislation  extendng  the  life  of 
the  wSanlzation  for  3  years  and  setting  the  maximum  cnxoUed 
ttwiS^t  315.000.  including  300.000  Juniors  (young  men  between 
tS  MW  of  17  knd  23.  inclusive)  and  war  veterans.  10  000  Indiana^ 
SStS)0  riiidents  at  HawaU.  Alaska,  the  Virgin  Mands  and 
Puerto  Rico.  The  action  of  Congress  In  passing  new  C.  C.  C. 
{Ration  and  In  appropriating  »350,000.000  to  finance  operation 
IrfSS  Corp.  over  the  current  fiscal  year  was  based  upon  the 
C  C  C'8  record  of  accomplishments  in  the  fields  of  conservation 
and  youth  rehabUitation  and  employment  during  its  first  4Vi  years 

of  operation,  which  ended  on  June  30.  

AmdyslB  of  this  record  discloses  that  during  the  period  from 
AprU  5.  1933.  when  the  corps  was  launched,  to  JiUy  1  of  the  cur- 
rent year  the  C.  C.  C.  organization  afforded  employment  dlrecUy 
to  M)proxlmately  2.000,000  persons,  launched  and  advanced  a  con- 
Btructlve  Nation-wide  program  for  the  conservation  of  the  coun- 
try's natural  resources  of  timber  and  soU.  stimulated  business 
recovery  through  the  purchase  of  close  to  $900,000,000  worth  of 
foodstuffs  wearing  apparel,  automative  equipment,  and  other  sup- 
pUes,  and'  improved  the  employablllty.  health,  and  moral  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  youngsters  who  otherwise  would  have  been 
Idle  As  a  relief  agency,  the  corps  aided  enroUees  to  contribute 
more  than  $400,000,000  to  the  support  of  needy  dependents,  moat 
of  whom  had  been  on  public  relief  roUs  when  their  sons  entered 
the  C.  C.  C. 

The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  program  was  initiated  on 
March  20,  1933.  when  President  Roosevelt  sent  to  Congress  a  mes- 
sage urging  the  adoption  of  legislation  under  which  a  vast  army 
of  Idle  young  men  would  be  put  to  work  In  the  Nation's  forests, 
parks,  and  fields  upon  projects  of  definite,  worth-while  value  to 
the  country.  Congress  responded  by  passing  enabling  legislation 
on  March  31,  1933,  and  the  President  signed  the  bill  the  same  day. 
On  AprU  5,  by  Executive  order,  the  office  of  Emergency  Conserva- 
tion Work  was  created  and  four  departments — War,  Interior,  Agri- 
culture, and  Labor — were  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Director 
of  Emergency  Conservation  Work  In  putting  the  C.  C.  C.  program 
Into  effect. 

The  objectives  of  the  new  program  were  twofold:  Plrst,  to  pro- 
vide employment  and  c^portunity  for  Idle  young  men  whose 
families  were  in  need  of  financial  aid;  second,  to  conserve  and 
Improve  the  Nation's  great  fund  of  natural  resources,  especially^ 
timbered  lands,  and  to  protect  topsoU  in  agricult\iral  areas.  The 
men  themselves  were  to  be  drawn  from  every  county  in  the  United 
States  where  idle  young  men  were  In  need  of  work.  The  workshop 
where  these  youngsters  were  to  be  employed  was  to  be  the  Nation's 
500.000,000  acres  of  timbered  lands,  as  weU  as  large  farm  areas. 

As  a  first  move  to  translate  the  new  legislation  into  action. 
Director  Fechner  and  the  four  cooperating  departments  arranged 
to  establish  a  great  Nation-wide  chain  of  outdoor  camps  In  the 
Nation's  forests  and  parks.  As  these  were  being  established,  relief 
officials  In  every  State,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  began  the  selection  of  young  men  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment began  the  task  of  enrolling  these  men,  equipping  them,  and 
preftarlng  them  toe  their  life  In  the  woods.  Simultaneously  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
began  laying  out  work  projects  so  that  the  new  enroUees  could  De 
put  to  work  without  delay. 

The  organization  of  the  C.  C.  C.  program  went  forward  rapidly, 
and  by  early  July  a  total  of  1,468  camps  had  been  established  and 
300,000  men,  25,000  of  them  war  veterans,  had  been  put  to  work. 
In  1935  the  enroUed  strength  of  the  corps  was  Increased  to  506,000. 
exclusive  of  13.000  Indians  and  Territorials,  and  the  number 
of  camps  to  2.652.  As  business  conditions  have  Improved  and 
work  opportunities  for  young  men  have  increased,  the  strength 
oi  the  corps  has  gradually  been  reduced  until  at  the  present 
ttme  there  are  approximately  300,000  men  at  work,  exclusive  of 
Indians  and  Territorials,  and  1.848  camps  in  operation.  During 
the  first  2  years,  unmarried  young  men  between  18  and  25  were 
eligible.  Later  the  age  eligibility  regulations  were  changed  to  17  to 
28.  Under  the  new  legislation  unmarried  young  men  between  the 
ages  of  17  and  23.  who  are  unemployed  and  in  need  of  employment 
are  eligible.  About  8  percent  of  the  total  enrollment  has  been  and 
still  Is  war  veterans.  The  basic  cash  allowance  paid  an  enroUee 
Is  $30. 

A  majority  of  the  C.  C.  C.  camps  have  been  and  still  are  lo- 
cated on  forest  lands.  The  balance  are  divided  largely  between 
park  Improvement  and  development  work  and  erosion  control. 
Camps  have  been  operated  in  every  State  of  the  Union  and  men 
have  been  sent  to  the  camps  from  every  county.  A  recent 
check-up  disclosed  that  56  percent  of  the  counties  of  the  United 
States  have  had  or  now  have  C.  C.  C.  camps  located  vrtthln  their 
boundaries.  These  counties  represent  65  percent  of  the  total  area 
of  the  United  States. 

The  resiQts  achieved  through  the  operation  of  the  C.  C.  C. 
camps  group  themselves  under  five  major  headings.  Tlieae  are: 
(1)  Benefits  to  young  men;  (2)  men  given  employment;  (3)  woric 
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iMxompllshments;   (4)   stimulus  given  to  Industrial  and  bustoeas 
recovery;  (6)  social  values. 

BKHari'M  TO  TOUira  UMK 

in  the  opinion  of  Robert  Fechner,  <M«»ct»  o*  *5^Ljp*!?*^.?2S" 
— i^«Em  eoroe.  the  C.  C.  C.'s  greatest  contrlbntion  to  «»•  ^- 

dSnK  Vtrylng  economic  period.  The  records  ■bow^attodate 
S^itSTSSi  been  giveTto  slightty  ^  ««- ^^^'X^^^ 
n»pn  Bnt«1ns  the  corps  uncertain,  inexperienced.  °P^?^ 
SS;«5^tSSLh  inaboTty  to  find  private  ««P»oy»«°*L,"**£ 
JJSJ^SrtanSimKlernourlshed,  these  youngster,  have  had  a  new 

"'fn^^lSfSJw'^o^^vlronment  they  bave  b«n  Jg^J-.^ 

Ssr'3JSj'tnis?i2:^vriL5JS^^^^ 

wcSk  SiTto  do  a  ftm^s  work.    They  have  been  enthused  with 

-SS  war  Department,  which  to  dhwged  '[^^.^S^nS-  ""' 
health  of  the  eMoUees,  sUted  in  a  reportto  »>«?*« '^^^^  .„d 
^™t  the  outdoor  life,  wholesome  food,  bealthful  ^>^* 
i«ralar  habits  Incident  to  C.  C.  C.  service  have  been  P^J^^J 
bSSJuuS  atlSSSr^t  only  by  the  obviously  toPj;2!*JJ»*2^ 
TSS-lmd  physique  of  the  enroUees,  but  U  «leSon*^»J*t,"°n 
S.fS;etelv  bfV  record  of  their  early  gains  in  body  weight.  At 
SftSSiS  rf  thTyear  a  check  wis  made  on  a  random  sample 
S%S^^W  nSW^SiJSSes  in  each  «rp.  area.  *»*  the  d^gej 
Wx  «Jii^ht  reoorted  for  a  2-month  period.  The  4.133  men  t»ted 
So^d  ii^SS  Sin  in  weight  dt  6.04  pounds  at  the  end  rf 
SS  t^nd^SSh  m  the  c<^.  Appr«dmately  60  percent  d 
this  gain  occ\irred  during  the  first  montti.  „»,«rf^i 

Mental  development  of  enroUees  has  closely  paralMed  P»»yid«l 
devSSpJwmt  aS  the  enroUees'  bodies  become  more  '>«S«»».^d 
hMlthv^heir  minds  become  keener.  Educational  activities  have 
SSi  biillttfoSd  Uie^oeeds.  abUltles.  and  Interest  <rf  the  young 
SS  T^^St  is  made  to  penowde  i^lteraito  to  attend  cl^ 
^d  to  date  more  than  60,000  enroUees  have  been  tought  toread 
Sd  write.  Since  1833  more  than  500.000  enr^^  ^S5k5^^ 
better  erounded  in  grade-school  subjects.  Another  300^000  have 
rSdiedhlS-school  subjects,  and  60,000  have  pursuwl  coUege 
2,Y2i«  iSiraStS  l!o00.000  enioUees  have  received  instruc- 
^7n  t^SSS^  mori*  toiox  400,000  have  wrt  th«««p6  prtor 
to  u2  eS^lon  of  their  terms  of  enroUment  to  acoe^  private 
SiployTenr  summing  up  the  beneflte  «bathave  a^ed  to  en- 
wlSSVthe  war  Deparunent  recently  wrote  Diref^r  Fechner 

"-JTui  apparent  that  the  resulte  so  far  «»»i«^^^the  fleldof 
cltlSnship  have  been  notable.  Mo«  «»^,<»«  f^**  °S«'i?S  ^ 
Sonmen  and  boys  have  been  improved  Phy^J.  *?*"£^.o^ 
.  In  character  They  have  learned  to  Uve  together  harmOTtousiy 
^d^TiSSc  in ^SSeration  With  other.  -^^  ^^^^^,^S^ 
S  nwtneas.  orderliness,  and  thoroughne-^Tliey  havebewme 
tobued  with  higher  Ideals  and  with  an^tl^^  ^^'^^^ 
Btetlon  in  life,    to  a  word,  they  have  become  better  and  more  use- 

*^ln^if^nt  report  to  the  Director  of  the  CMlt»n  Oonservatlon 

^'^^S^oS^SSSc  2cSS?is£SSi  Of  the  ci^^c^-- 

ttnn  ^mTto  BriectlnK  agents  and  to  the  parents  of  the  e^ol»«* 
S  SnSSSJSy^fSnSSt  betw^  t^^^TT^  ?SS2?SS 
JotSu  who  l^ve  their  homes  to  begin  work  ^'^^f'-f/ «fS^ 
Se  phyrtcaUy  sturdy.  self-reUant  Joung  inen  who  retmn  rf^» 
year  orWe  in  camj,  equipped  with  a  background  of  work  experi- 
ence and  personal  advanceinwit.  iMefulneae  in 
"To  an  IncreMlng  extent  the  corps  has  proved  "V^^^^^^.i^ 
bn3Si?tS?S^  circle  which  •rises  from  the  fart^tj^^j 
^tMt  at  school  are  unable  to  obtain  Jobs  without  eniertenoe  and 
£f iSTbte  to  ^  e^S«^ce  without  Job|KTOea  O^  Z^^!,S 
iV^inrwfc  iTMtanoea  providing  the  first  work  txperlaux  for  young 
Se  "So^;S?S'n'^lSSteto  find  any  remunerative  employment 
alDce  leaving  MhooL'*                                 


A.  ».  wnrk  asencv  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  ba«  vttallBBd 

puis.;  ssjfnu*!^  snTiSs-rissssa;^; 

nuvjor  types  of  work  are  oarrJ«l  on.    In  general,  these  tamj  am 

(4    flc^lSaSS,  irrigiiim.  and  SSw;  (5) .SSTSSSSSiK 
provementa;  (6)  structural  improvements;  (7)  range  developiiMni. 

(8)  wUdllfe;  (8)landBaipe  and  rBcre*^®'?-  ^.  __.  ,^  .j^j-^  j^ 
The  reports  from  the  camps  show  that  the  f??*"?^^^-^ 
the  refoiSrtation  of  denuded  forest  lands,  in  the  ProJ^too  Md 
^provement  of  watersheds.  In  the  ^^oafaoyementatliMXiMai^ 
Rt^  ttweaU  and  narks,  and  in  the  development  of  new  ••~"*2 
SS^  SSrii?to.>!SitJes  of  large  centers  ot  WMf^tioo^  Tbg 

S^aSSJthwied  the  -^en-- <J  «£  JSSSS.' JSKl  SS  iS^ 
against  f orert  flie^  the  attacks  of  forest  ^i»**^  ?rS«^  ^  fonrt 
dSmicUve  white-pips  blister  r}Mt,yidV^  ixoM^toM 
^Mcte  such  tm  the  bSrk  beetle  and  the  gypsy  naoth,  n^ta.  and 
^g^?^.r!rrJfl»,  TtacT  have  aided  farmers  in  the  control  of  eoU 
^«i^SL'TSoOjS^wir5  Umd.    Broslon-control   •<*lTltl- 

SS°^<SS-^S2^^^SStion  Of ^chedkdjn^ tTtiSSSTS 

inI»,^\nMrBiantinff  at  trees  and  other  vegetation  in  gulUea,  maa 

S'^SSuSSJn"?!  Sfvel^Sn  dlt<^  •^«l^"!*,SS^"Si.?S 
r^ees  have  Planted  an  average  of  more  than  a  "?*^»on  wees  p« 
^Sig^y.^tSether  ^eC.  C.  C.  ha.  P*"?*^  >^  ^S?  Sii 
bSlontreei  for  refbrestatlon  purposes  •°1  =^l^,^Jf*^*^ 

bjf  SdlSSilng^^^S.  r6:^^^S!?a^n Jr 

SchSe  the  planting  of  In  the  neighborhood  of  600,000.000  tree. 

"^it.  April  80. 1W7.  the  0.  C.  C.  had  completed  the  foUowiaf 

°1^"  TSi'5wO0.0OO  man-day.  spent  fl«»»ttt«  for«it  ilre^  thu. 
sa^  ^OM  ofdiuars'  worth  of  valuable  timberland  in  foresU 

*^l  Kfcionstruction  of  more  than  64.000  mUe.  o^t^fP^SJliSS: 
the  JJSl^  rfmore  than  8.000  Are Jower.  f ^  ob^rvatton  tow«j 
the  ronstrucUon  of  104,000  mUes  of  roads  and  ^^^^^-^J^LT^ 

l^doSSSo  acres  of  woodlands—  m«-ure  ^SS^'ttSJ^i.S 
much  as  poMlble  the  huge  annual  lossea  caused  by  tneee  icres* 

*T^  planting  of  1,060,000  trees  for  the  purpose  U  reforesting 

'"f^iT'Smstruction  oC  8.144.000  cb«*  d«ns  to  control   soU 

"T^mpletlon  of  flood-contiol  works  en  the  WtoooJU  ^«  tjjj 
averted^lllons  of  doUars'  worth  of  damage  in  Vermont  during  th« 
disastrous  eastern  floods  oi  last  q;>rlng.  ._    .  „,_  atm^m 

TTbe  opening  up  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  <<  M^^Btet* 
park  lS«Uto^«:n^tlonal  use  and  the  »»»PW~«V,"S^'!S!£ 
5«i5^  recreaUonal  faculties  In  our  national  Md  8ta*e  Uxmt» 

"ft'S^S^Ss'S'a  C.  was  org«ii«d  th«e  wef  885  Wrte  p^ 

87  States  have  acquired  436  new  areas  or  «rt«»8»on  of  arejs,  w»ung 
lIl^Taoes.  Thua  the  number  of  Btote  parks  has  t>f«^^>>Braased 
Sirw?8tie  park,  and  related  areas  to  12»,  l«f^y  «ue_to  th. 


Total  employment  furnished  by  the  ^^J^.^onsffvatton  Owps 
promun^SOgh  July  31.  1937.  approached  »'«»-"?0  ""f^JSt 
famUles.  The  records  show  that  VV^^^omaxe^j^wfiiwj^^^ 
men,  most  of  them  In  their  teens,  164,000  war  '•tef*?^^'*"  S* 
SSk^  10,000  territorials  have  worked  as  enrolled  "^»a  tJn 
S^.  App5S3Ltely  195.000  addlttonal  P««»»5:'!-KS:  wSk 
S^SymeStfor  varytog  lengths  of  ttone  as  B^^^^^^^^JS? 
^^SSrs,  and  othw  technical  personnel  on  the^p  ^^*^ 
fo?«.  as  educational  advisers,  carpentere,  and  ?**»«  ""jjg^ 
Sdtilled  workmen  and  as  employees  e?«»?f^  ^^^^SSSf^the 

^S^,S^S^,^^U^i^.oe^^  Sv^^ed'^cSsTlo 
mated  that  dependente  of  the  enroUees  have  ^^T^J^.^ 
5^000,000.    iSendente  aided  through  m«m^s^th^eby  en 
TTiTi'rr^l-r:— .  AMoooo     The  total  amount  retained  direcuy  oy 
St^ScSl^foJ'ttSTperSll^i.  eatimated  ai  approximately 

^vnjooojooo. 


^;,ff»«w^  of  the  C.  C.  C.  movement.    Slnoe  the  oorpa  b«van  th« 
O.  O.  C.  has  worked  on  aw>roxlmately  800  State  parks. 
Other  work  completed  includes:  «..«—. 

Number    of    buUdlngs    oonstnieted    (16    maicr  ^  ^^^ 

types)——--— —     ....-.--  ..--■r  KA,' 9tM 

MUes  of  firebreaks  completed _ «  (^  So 

Acres  of  forest  stand  improvement  completed a.  oo.  wo 

Aena  covered  in  rodent  control..  -— ----------  M.  000. 000 

Man-day.  of  firs  prevention  and  fire  presupree- 

alon   completed — r"--\:;iyjlZ    "•""•»~" 

Number  of  twt.  hon«.  stock,  and  vehicle  brtdgaa 

built -JIT.I 4. 000 

Number  of  large  dams  buUt... g.680  So 

Rods  of  fences  and  guard  ^^--—r—'Z-"ZrzZ    "•""'"^ 
l!^  of  roadside  and  traOslde  fire-ha«rd  iwtae- 

tion  completed -rizz «i  mo' mm 

Acres  of  tinSer  estimating  completed "'""ir^ 

w^  *T>.  iM«t  Of  the  accomplislunento  of  the  O.  C.  O.  pvocraia 

at  work  for  4  year,  in  '«!f*^P"^•J:SJJ?^^  llS^ 
In  appreciation  for  the  needs  of  conservatton.  .Aa  ttay  M«fe  tM 
campa  and  return  to  their  homes  «  go  Into  bqrtn— ._ 
SfSmlng.  each  one  carries  with  him  ■«-  laaaon.  of 
^tlon,  learned  through  his  work  in  the 
mtti  now  appreciate  the  waste  of  ""*""* 
place  in  tbto  eountry,  and  tbay 


i^TT^T^er    m/^ 
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eoDMrrfttloii  comelous. 


mmxuffMMT 


to   stop   It. 

thanks  to  tba  C.  C.  O. 

•mtiTLiw  orrBK  to  umuoiam.  amv 
DnHic  tb*  flxst  n  Bxmths  tbo  oorpo  wm  in  £Pf»^l^^otel 
iililitlHiiw  for  an  purpoMs  wcra  in  exooM  of  •IjMS^XW.OOO.  Of 
iSmaSoTmon  than  •836,0004)00  waa  obUgatad  for  suppllaa.  mata- 
tlals.  awTleaa,  landa.  aqulpment  naadad  In  tba  operation  of  the 
corpa.    Mora  than  rno^OOO^OOO  waa  oUlgatad  for  aalarlaa  and 

wacaa  to  anroUoaa  and  an  ^>thar  cmplojaaa.  

^rtoally  arerT  Induatry  angaced  In  the  ptoductlon.  prooeMing. 
or  dJatrfbutlon  of  atapla  aoppllea.  materlala.  efiulpaent,  or  aemce* 
baa  banafttad  dliaetly  or  indlractty  from  tha  ordeta  for  aupplles 
that  bava  been  oontraetad  for  each  year  toy  oorpa  offlelals.  WbUe 
nMra*  fooda  ladartriaa  haTo  raeelTed  the  bulk  of  the  orden, 

than  6,000  tmdu.  thouaanda  of  tractora.  gradera.  and  buU- 
mi,,,^  and  coBSldarabla  <iuantttiaa  of  other  heavy  and  apeclallzed 
equipment  have  been  purdiaaed  from  the  automotive  Industry 
and  from  manutectorera  of  durable  goods. 

Lane  ordata  have  gooa  to  manufacturera  of  soaps,  tooth  pastes. 
— — rtfeblawaia.  cooking  ectulpment.  ahoea.  boots,  and  scores  of 
artlelaa  needed  in  the  conduct  of  an  organisation  which 

tey  fad.  tilothed.  and  looked  after  the  welfare  of  from 

MOjOOO  to  000.000  persons. 

^tmtmtm  lurtiwiiiaa  benefiting  by  these  purchases  were:  The  food 
tndaalvy.  wtaieh  roealvcd  in  axceaa  of  gai6.aoo.000:  the  teztUe 
and  clothing  tnduatrlaa^  which  received  nearly  $198,000,000;  the 
tambsr  and  alllad  conafeructlon  material  indtistries  and  bulldlzig 
tradsa.  whldi  have  received  approximately  880.000.000:  and  the 
liaiiwicatallnin  Indn^ry  (prlncipaUy  railroads),  which  received 
•pproKlmataly  887.000JOOO   for  tha   tranqxirUtkm  of  men   and 


aOCUL  VALXnEB 

In  addition  to  Improving  the  average  general  level  of  health  and 
amptoyaMUty  of  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  youths,  the  C.  C.  C. 
haa  htf  pad  to  reduce  juvenile  delinqiiency.  On  this  subject  Jxistin 
IgUlgr.  than  chairman  of  the  Attorney  General's  Advisory  Commit- 
taa  OB  crime,  stated  on  Xtocember  14.  1936: 

"Any  t*^  »'"■"««  or  aodal  measure  deals  not  with  an  isolated  fac- 
tor bat  with  a  variety  of  interrelated  coiMUtions;  it  attempts  to 
pun  bero  and  tcv  there  at  the  tangled  akeln  of  aocial  problems. 
The  C.  a  C.  baa  been  eo  often  dlecuased  aa  an  economic  measure 
that  Its  wMsr  aodal  value  is  sometimee  overlooked.  This  organl- 
satlan  wag  created  to  meet  an  ecanomlc  emergency.  But  its  in- 
tended puxpooe  la  no  more  Important  than  the  accompanying  by- 
produeta.  It  haa  A^tfilonad  wM^xm*  with  which  to  make  an  effec- 
tlTB  attack  on  many  of  tha  social  oonditlons  which  may  be  crlme- 
oowBtteoing. 

"A  mult4>llclty  of  factors  are  commonly  cited  as  the  causes  of 
erhna  and  deltaiqueney.  Theee  may  fairly  be  divided  into  three 
group*— tboee  arittng  from  the  jdiyalcal  environment  of  the  deiln- 
qtssnt.  from  bla  contact  with  his  family,  and  from  his  own  per- 
aooaltty  and  atatua  in  aodety.  In  the  first  instance  it  has  been 
found  that  the  environmental  background  of  delinquents  and 
ortanmala  is  in  most  cases  unwholeeome.  A  typical  delinquent 
history  paints  a  ptaturo  of  a  xwlghborhood  full  of  corrupting  In- 
floeneas  and  i*<yi!«^g  in  recreational  facilltlee — often  a  slum  district 
irtiara  overcrowding,  lack  of  ventilation,  and  deanllnesa  are  preva- 
lent. A  aimplo  knowledge  of  the  aim  of  the  C.  C.  C,  the  conserva- 
tion of  both  tba  human  and  natural  rcaoureea  of  the  country,  is 
enough  to  suggest  what  the  organiaatlon  doea  to  oppose  theee 
ooadMlanB.  Inateart  of  the  surroundings  pictured  above,  the  camps 
oOer  a  dean,  ■buisaouie  environment,  free  from  corrupting  in- 
iluancea.  Tba  outdoor  life  providea  few  of  the  conflicts  of  a  crowded 
city.  Aa  about  M  percent  of  the  C.  C.  C.  enroUeea  aro  from  urban 
diatrtet^  this  dnogo  of  envbonment  la  widely  benellelal. 

**lba  erlma-coiMltlonlng  faotora  in  family  life  are  of  three 
kinds:  The  relatlonahip  of  tha  parents  to  society,  to  each  other. 
aad  to  tha  child.  Tba  Civilian  Conservation  Cmpe  accepts  only 
tboaa  boya  wboae  famiUea  are  on  relief,  that  is  to  say,  whose 
itfiw*— fw.  rrtatlon  to  aootety  Is  at  its  worst.  Sven  if  this  con- 
dition is  due  aoiely  to  mitfortune,  tha  atmoaphere  it  engenders 
la  unhealthy.  The  removal  of  boya  at  an  impreasionable  age 
la  daatrahla,  even  tho^igh  tha  other  causes  of  fMction  in  family 
life  are  not  preaent.  If  such  further  conditions  aa  divorce  or 
asparatton.  lack  of  parental  dtac^pUna.  Isrlness.  or  dninkenneee 
appear,  the  influenoe  of  the  family  la  doubly  detrimentaL 

"T^a  moat  important  faetora  leading  to  delinquency  ara  thoae 
to  be  found  In  tba  Individual  hlmaelf.  What  doee  the  O.  C.  C. 
do  to  combat  themt 

"Poor  i^iyalcal  health  In  youth  is  recognised  to  be  an  extremely 
Important  factor.  Tha  C.  C.  C.  has  given  it  particular  attention. 
Vte  tboee  In  need  of  medical  or  dental  care  the  corps  is  served 
by  the  oOccxs  of  the  Army  Medical  Corpa.  aa  well  as  IJtM  addi- 
tional doetora.  Tba  Surgeon  Oeneral  of  the  War  Department 
raporte  that  the  C.  C.  C.  death  rate  la  lower  than  that  among 
men  of  ■1w««*t  age  groupa  throughout  the  United  Statea.  The 
beneftta  of  the  outdoor  work,  regular  hdbrs.  and  healthy,  aden- 
ttflealty  ^f^lT^»v*f11  mnals  cannot,  of  courae.  be  measured.  But 
It  la  stgntOcant  that  4.188  enroDeea.  dkoeen  at  random,  showed 
an  averse  gala  In  weight  of  6j04  pounda  at  the  end  of  their 
first  8  montba.  Ai  well  aa  preaent  health  standards,  futun  ones 
■guarded  by  astenstve  instruction  in  hygiene. 
C.  O.  O.  leplaoaa  the  tmbaaltby  reereatioiua  pursuits  of  tha 
Bbtfeag.  drinking.  Immoral  moviee.  etc.— with  organlaed 
to  anlt  any  taat*.  Tba  flguree  show  their  popularity. 
1996. 8OJD00  were  enrolled  In  arte  and  orafto  groiqw.  18.000 
proapa,  and  854)00  in  muileal  organlaattooa.  Athletlo 
ara  anoooraged,  and  talent  of  any  kind  la  f  oaterad. 


-IS  this  attack  on  the  foundations  of  crime  effective?  T*a 
resSuannotS^measuredsatlsfactortly.  However,  in  many  parte 
JfttS  S^  the  credit  for  the  decr««ing  volume  2,«toe  U 
Mnc  aooorded  the  organization.  The  star-Herald  trf  ScottaWuff. 
5S£r  fluotod  H  W  Jespenson,  superintendent  of  the  Nebraaka 
SSSiiSS^f c?'l^n.  -2^?  thaTlS  creauon  Of  ^O  C.  a 
Ss  b^  rwnslble  for  a  25-percent  dea*ase  ■ifc«  1««  S.2^ 
number  of  iimates  in  the  reformatory.  MaJ.  R.  M.  YoueU.  super- 
St^nt  <rfSe  Virginia  State  Penitentiary,  attrlbutea  to  tha  ex- 
SuSS^  Se  a  C.  Oadrop  of  1 56  in  0  months  in  the  number  of 

"*^sSSi2SSinis  should  contribute  to  a  wider  knowledge  not 
only  rf  the  present  value  of  the  C.  C.  C.  but  of  its  poealbilltlea  aa 
an  agent  operating  over  a  wide  field  of  sodal  reform. 

Reorganization  of  Federal  Judiciary^ 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 

OF  VERMONT 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  August  9. 1927 


ADDRESS  OP  HON.  PREDEBICK  STEIWER.  OP  OREGOW 


Bir.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Insert  an  address  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscow). 

During  the  hearings  on  Senate  bill  1392  and  on  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  therefor,  the  claim 
was  often  made  that  the  bill  was  anticonstitutional  or  that 
it  contravened  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  such 
phrases.  I  became  persuaded  that  the  bill  was  in  fact  and 
in  law  imconstltutional  and  had  intended  to  debate  that 
proposition.  I  have  not  prepared  an  address  on  the  subject, 
but  one  of  my  colleagues  has  done  so,  and  I  concur  in 
his  opinion. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  on  this  subject  which 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Stztwer]  had  prepared  for 
delivery  to  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  the  proponents  of  the  pending  substitute  Court 
biU  have  contended  that  the  proposal  is  constitutional.  Tills  con- 
tention Is  supported  by  the  assertion  that  Congress  has  the  un- 
doubted power  to  Increase  the  size  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Tills 
assertion  is  not  denied.  Mere  Increase  In  the  number  of  Justicea 
Is  not  the  basis  toe  the  arguments  which  follow.  It  Is  not  mere 
Increase  In  the  niunber  of  Justices  but  the  scheme  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  additional  Justice  as  authorized  In  the  substitute  bill 
that  raises  the  constitutional  question.  I  shall  seek  to  demon- 
strate that  in  the  most  real  sense  the  proposal  Is  clearly  unconsti- 
tutional and  in  my  opinion  resort  to  the  methods  by  wtiich  it 
pn^Mses  to  control  the  opinions  of  the  Judiciary  is  bound  in  the 
long  run  to  destroy  the  Constitution  Itself.  Consideration  of  thia 
substitute  bill  suggests  two  major  questions: 

1.  Does  the  blU  contain  an  unconstitutional  delegation  of  power 
to  the  President  and  to  certain  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Covut  to 
determine  the  size  of  the  Court? 

a.  Does  the  substitute  blU  destroy  the  Independence  of  the  Judi- 
cial branch  of  the  Government  and  result  In  unconstitutional  coer- 
cion of  the  Jiistlces  of  the  Supreme  Coxirt? 

In  substance  each  of  these  questions  Involves  the  same  funda- 
mental issue,  namely,  whether  the  basic  separation  of  powera 
anumg  the  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment shall  be  destroyed.  It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  inter- 
polate that  this  separation  of  powers  Is  not  merely  "a  matter  of 
convenience  ot  of  governmental  mechanism."  Its  object  is  vital. 
Its  piirpoee  is  to  preclude  a  commingling  In  the  same  hands  of 
easentially  different  powers  of  the  Government.  To  preserve  the 
separation  of  powers,  the  Constitution  by  clearest  Implication  for- 
bids usurpation  by  one  branch  of  the  Government  of  the  powera 
conferred  upon  another,  and  forbids  the  delegation  of  power  con- 
ferred upon  one  branch  of  Government  to  either  of  the  other  two 
ootmlinate  branches. 

I  now  Invite  attention  to  the  first  question:  Whether  the  aub- 
atitute  blU  as  now  written  constitutes  an  unlawful  delegation  of 
legislative  power  to  the  President  and  to  certain  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  In  considering  this  question  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Constitution  does  not  give  to  the  Congress  express 
authority  to  fix  or  alter  the  size  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Con- 
sitution  merely  provides  that  Judicial  power  shaU  be  vested  in 
one  Supreme  Court  and  In  such  Inferior  courts  aa  Congress  may 
establish.  It  ts  by  implication  only  that  the  Congress  has  au- 
thority to  fix  the  size  of  the  Court.    Under  this  implied  power 


•ad  undar  a  fairly  dear  ju^iflcatlono*  naoeartty,  OMfray  haa 

tottopaat  aaaumad  tha  power  to  P!<-«*^  «5!-l  5f  cJtoto 
SomT  Ido  not  quaation  that  aaaumpUon  of  VOwn^^^cMXO 
!?tn  tiSr  C^wiunant  contemplated  by  the  Oom«*«*»«  "^  ^ 
SsS«^tSSr^ra»ency  eairciae  the  power  to  eetahUah  the 

SSSa  r^  rSw  to  t£  inttgnt,  ^  m.an«B«.~  o.  tb. 
SSf.^^'  B?  to  the  bm  Sjth»  Pro^- «"«««■•  SSSSS 

l4-».in<ifi  th»  Affe  of  75  years  and  lias  failed  to  reure.     **Vf  j»*i~V 

te  ntoe  The  substitute  bUl,  therefore.  ?«:«»»*?  *^^^\? 
is  the  number  of  Justices  at  some  number  between  J  i^^  16. 
V^  Ivl   iitvT+rrf  the  adiudicated   cases   defining  the  delegaJon 

SJSSSJtoOe  «uW««"^m  Mcb  .ppolntment  neb  wlOUn  tM 
"^?^^*^<lSS?«'ttJ"  Pb«»  OC  a.  quotum  1.  th.t  tt. 

»vwv  i^am  t>0*n  eharsed  bv  the  proponenta  of  thia  bm  wiiai  navmg 

SSS^  rf  thU  dSSetlon  neither  the  PreaKtent  nor  «»«  J^J^ 

JTSt  Ukr^t  to  Field  V.  Clarfc  (148  U.  8.  »«>.  ^^ff^^Sl 

pre^  SSrt  auatatoed  an  act  o*  SS^S^Sr'SSS^  ^^ 
dent  to  suspend  and  replace  certato  tariff  duttea.    in  inas  chs 

*^"i^jS  fusion  was  absolutely  "Jiuire^when^e  .Pije^^ 

nSttoB  laws     Leeiriative  power  was  exerclaed  when  C"°8y J*^ 
SS^thir the^pSudon'ihould  take  effect  upon  a  named  con- 

^'^'rSi'b.titute  bill  completely  iP»%S'SS?i'SSl1?tt5 
the  delegation  of  legiaUtive  power.    This  defect  la  fatal  to  iw 

^T^'^rtght  Of  the  Justice,  to  «"*?  «  P^^Se?^  S2 
behavior  to  guaranteed  by  the  Con^tuUon^Whe^r^iney^«»^ 
retire  to  a  matter  whoUy  witmn  their  discretion,    xneir  acwm  u. 
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*w«  .—  mmtn  •» j.Liii«ii  i»v  tlMflr  own  ineUnatkm  and  not  by 

tlia  premlaea  wm  oa  f»'''?™*»_v  «^^  Xi«nt«fwi  to  ntm  or  aol  to 
any  laglriatlva  rula  or  atandard;  ttoate  •y^»°"^_'?SLSndZt  o< 

STqueatiaa  wbettMr  tha  P^Mldent-a  auttortjylapMUjmi  or 
to  permit  enlai«ament  of  the  Court  vloUMe  ™*,^?7^«t^Mit 
tSlS3«  nonjudicial  pow«  up|«B^^ 

I  wlU  not  attempt  to  review  to  *«*^_^*  »S^2t  iSmS^ 
di^rtth  effortoto  confer  »«««•»«?»•  J^ILS  2?£a^SSS  to 
«ba  Govamment.  One  of  the  early  «*»*5?«**»,2fo  n  ^SST  to 
JSndto^caae  of  Maafcrof  v.  United  8Ute$  (219  U.  S.  t4f).  to 

^^sSniSn^s  jSiiiction  of  «sx  ?s'Jv;^^*^5tSS??s; 

Sthls  court  action  not  Judicial  to  Ita  nature  withto  tha  mean- 

time,  «««»  o«*^?»,?l  PS^Sf^  ^"^.^l  iSh  pStuS  of 
the  discretion  of  the  dwegata.^  •  ""  •»*—  »~ 

BocuoQ  w  ^^'^y—jTJ'r.  *>,-,  Bf^dent  Is  to  prohibit  the  trana- 
or  under  ^*~5^H«"  ,**^.  ^V^iritahltohea  no  criterion  to 
portation  oCPf^??°*-V.  .  .  .  so  fS  aa  thto  aectlon  la 
«°^^S'  ?^J^  to^Sl^dent  an^Xitod  authority  to 
SSSS-^e^SW  ai^f^toHS^^^  ^  prohibition,  or  not  to 

breoedents  to  SUte  legislation.  . 

*^^v«r^i««nie    the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  New  York  en- 

SS?i-i.ri^r^ce  While  this  did  not  confer  authority  to  aid 
S^^liiSSnt^VnSrofflce  or  to  Participate  to  the  ^ 
£iS5»S?rfW  incumbenta.  it  did  toTolve  pjutgpatt^tol^ 
SnrnM^^nower  of  removal.  In  a  decision  of  the  New  Tork  Cowa 
S^SSaff^tterby  Mr.  Chief  JusUce  Cardoao.  now  on  tha 
?up^  OoiS  S  tne^nlted  SUtes  tWs  act  of  the  l^ti« 
^declared  invalid  {Richardson  v.  Seudder.  a«7  W.  T.  401).  » 
thto  caae  the  court  said:  *..•♦«  .*,»«•  •. 

^we  think  there  haa  been  an  attempt  *  *  *  *»  <»W  * 
juS^^f^  aSeme  Court  with  the  mandatory  pertoraaanoe  of 
J^noniudicXne  to  made  the  delegate  of  the  Oofwnoj  to 
Si"S  S  SSi;  act.  the  removal  of  a  puWlc  offlc«r.  •  •• 
SmtorS  of  common-law  tradition  warn  «  with  «*otog  »W«- 
SSSSttiat  thto  to  not  a  Judge's  work     We  •houWbe  aony  to 

Weaken  that  tradiUon  Jy  i^yJ^^  SLiS^a'^SSlce  of  tha 
We  deny  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  cnarge  »  z~^  rl  iZZ 
SupremlSurt  with  the  dutiea  of  a  proaecutor  to  aid  of  tha 

■^*o;iiona  of  SUte  courta  to  «me  <»««,';°«SoS***Si*SS 
*^I??^^^  S  :;S*SJi«^i^a."tp^S^  ScS! 

^tTtSiSS'p^^ioS  ^!^>^^^^^^^^^ 

toS^bstltute  biU.    I«Uattenttontotoe^t«^owtog»aea. 

In  State  ex  rel.  Wttliame  v.  Savnfer  Ccmn^  BovdJ^}  {^ 
N  W  a«)  the  court  considered  a  statute  ^^^V^^TI^^^JSLT^ 
S^S^of  a  oertato  court  on  the  condltton  tte  bowdoj 
^^Sv^Tot  the  county  and  ita  voters  approved  the  meaaoi^ 

■^•^"^."Sicretlon  to  say  what  the  Uw  shiOl  be  •««»*«• 

•-^'^il^nSoprS  i^co-SSy^  rr^^^iTJf  "SU^ 
^if^t  to  S^^f  to  «i?SSSlon  Of  the  county  board  to 
LTwheSer  tSS;  Sl^  two  or  more  ~|?*»J»*  KS'S^SSSI 
™«  to  a  iMtohitlve  function  which  wa  »«>W^«»^^** f^SSTtS 
S?lSeJd  toTven  not  only  the  option  to  "^oPViS  STt  Sy^ 
S?h«^tion  to  decide  upon  the  numb«  of  courta  that  nay  ba 
Stabliah^  under  it.    Thto  cannot  be  ^- 

rWTTre  Countv  CommUsionen  of  Counties  {<Xi^  (W  J*^ 
667?  tJe  aS?rSi«Stoced  a  statuto  authorlaing  the  Oov-nor  to 
ISiiint  aSSial  dtotrict  Judgea  for  such  *«««_H?« J^^f^jJ 
Sr£i»?^^«rt  Of  Oklahomijml^t  n^m*^  ttje  <^ 
Sldtogthat  to  delegation  the  power  to  fix  the  tarm  tha  lecMa^ 

tiSttuTaofamor  to  hto  dlacrettan  to  creaU  tba  cOea  « 
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dJacrvaoBL  to  crMte  or  XK>i  to 


tbe 


_  to  the  «aaet  that  tte  lactaUtura 

■tatat*  BO*  to  fo  into  opantlon  vntU  q^eel- 

M«  found  to  cKlat.  aad  m^  Mupow  tbe 

ttM  iiitrtfftin  of  maeb.  tMto  and  eondl-^ 

tiM  liftilaliin  taM  not  made  tha 

asnttiMBnt  tmoa  ipacMlad  teeta.  fir  eondl- 

tafeDcraund  oj  tba  GovenMr  to  eslct.    It 

or  lifiaTirtaiMTa  ot  the  oAoa  wholly  to  tba 


ct  ttaa  aolMfeltnta  biU  wa  find  a  protlaKn  tbat  after 
hava  bean  aiipolntad  "tto  Taoaney  oauaed  by 
ranMOt  of  a  Jnatlee   (esoqyt  tbe 
I)  vtiB  IMN  raaelMd  tiM  aga  ot  75  yaan,  aball  be  filled, 
of  ffyr*'  Taranry  ^  naoaanry  to  maintain  at 
tbaa  «««^^  tte  BuariMr  ok  jluafeteaa  avbo  teve  not  reacbed 
tte  Ma  of  Tft."    XT  tt  te  rTm^Fm-*  tbat  tte  number  of  Justieee 
eoniStiitt^  tte  Ooort  la  auflelentty  fixed  by  tte  aabaUtute  bUl. 

-  ^  would  operate  to  Umtt  or  deny  tbe 

Mittertty  to  fin  Taoanctee.    Xf   It  be 

thai  tte  ^■"trrrr  qneled  doea  no*  deny  tte  unrestrained 

Ity  of  tte  naaiiliiiit  It  oan  only  te  on  tte  tbeory  tbat  tte 

iste  Mn  tfoaa  not  fix  tte  afcm  of  tte  Ooort  but  tbat  it  dele- 

Mlaa  tte*  powar  to  tte  rfBalrtnnt  All  of  whlcb  enloroes  tbe 
toranant  tfe^tte  aobatttota  bill  contalna  an  unoooatltutiaoai 
■Miatidn  of  power. 

iSeiorea  oftte  anramant  laat  aobmlttad  becomea  dear  wben 
attwtlon  la  gtvan  to  artlola  ZZ.  aaetkm  3.  of  tte  Oonstitiitlon.  para- 
sraph  %  of  whleh  provldaa  that  tte  Piealdent  ahaU  teve  power,  by 
and  with  tte  advlee  and  eonaent  <d  tte  Senate,  to  nominate  and 
/MBcdnt  TiMlaaa  of  tte  eunraBoa  Court.  In  paragta4>b  3  of  tbls 
Mctlfln  It  teproTldad  that  tte  Praaldent  Ithall  teve  power  to  flU 
m»  all  laranfMfia  that  may  happen  durtog  tte  reoeaa  of  tbe  Senate." 
2n,  t^yfff,  m?i4f*  ttia  aaprma  authority  of  tte  Constitution,  tbe 
nertAmt  BMj  BOBalnata  and  appoint  lusttoea  of  tte  Supreme  Court 
to  fln  up  any  vaeanetaa  whl^  may  oeeur.  This  autborlty  is  tbe 
'  law  of  tte  land.  The  provtalaa  tea  been  construed 
that  "tte  aoaaant  tte  oOlea  and  tta  powers  and  duties 


tte  power  of  appotntmant  and  lamoral.  as  limited  by 
-" »-  m  ^  Bxacrattre.'*   It  reeulta  that  wben  any 


i 


pntfUaa  f or  m  tte  OUuaUtutlon  baetmwe  vacant  tte  Preai- 
-  ~  haa  anttectty  darHad  firam  tte  Constitution  to 
b  tte  advlee  and  consent  of  tte  Senate,  to  ap- 
pitfBk  to  that  ettea.  Thla  eonatttotloDai  power  of  tbe  President's 
enmot  te  ibnlted  or  dsfaated  by  an  act  of  Congress.  Tet.  under 
tte  aabatttuta  bUl,  tte  attempt  la  made  to  deprlTe  the  President 
of  hiB  eosMtttiitlaHa  aothorlty  to  fill  a  Taeaney  In  tbe  Stipreme 
Aeeetding  to  tte  bm.  soeh  a  vacancy  eould  not  be  filled 
It  lasoMs  In  a  Tadnetloa  of  tte  Court's  membertiilp  below 
who  arc  not  yat  75  yaan  of  age. 

Is  eidaxged  by  a  valid  act  of  tte  Con- 

V  nareoMstt  ereatae  a  vacancr  and  when  such 

tte   Prartdent  may  exercise   hla   canstttuUonal 

to  flOD  that  vacancy.    Tte  subatltute  bin  makea  no  effort 

tte  feet  of  vaoaney.    It  refers  to  tte  result  of  death. 

•  vaeaacv  and  then  denies  to  tbe 

ttotional  poarar  to  fill  tte  vacancy  by  apptap*^- 

agalnat  tte  charge 

must  te  predicated  on  tte 

tte  atas  of  tte  Court. 

tte  bin  la  fatally  defective  In  its 

dnj  tte  anrsafenlnad  authority  of  tte 

of  ttda  lagMatloB.  asaloaa  aa  they 

of  tta  tfaiae  ronrrtlnata  brandiea 

noa  iM  Mly  by  and  permit  thia  inqwlr- 

a  of  tte  Chief  ■aecuUta. 

Is  tte  bin  unouuatltutlonal 
U  to  dsatruy  tte  tndependenee  of 
rfemment.  Ineofar  as  It  Is 
In  teapliv  with  tte  Prealdent^  ahns 
to  NalgB  or  to  retire  under  penalty 
by  tte  aetkm  of  additional 
by  tte  FiaaidiintT   IM  need  not  spaculato 
•  MIL   It  haa  been  deaaed  by  tte  govern- 
Both  ttia  Preal- 
la  aOeet  that  if  tte 
harmful  they  ean  reaign 
(Mr.  Loesw].  who 
of  tte  aulisUtuta  bm.  Is  quoted  as  teving 
of  tta  admmtstratUm  Is  to  change  tte  8u- 
«f  tte  Oonakltatlon.    On  tte  tttt  of 
maJortty  laadsr.  ipaaklaf  tn  hla  oOeiai  oapael^.  ex- 
hepa  that  tte  ■isiiIhmiiI  of  thIa  autetttute  MU  would 
oMsr  Juatlasa  to  rettia  from  tte  bench.    That  cz> 
a  aymhol  of  tte  aooraga  and  loyalty  of  a  great  aoldler. 
)  by  our  iliiiai  tart  friend  and  leader,  but 
of  tte  Pitolrtsnt  of  tte  Uhtted  States. 
»  Id  «athartty  and  ttoaa  prtgurtty  Inter- 
&t  of  thii  iMlilatliai  taeltly  admit  that  tte 
to  eoeree  tte  JosttMa  into  retirement  or  to  oenpel 
to  aoB^tad  aosMtttattoMl  pttadpiea. 
a  oeerolva  poipaae  baeanaa  tt 
of  mattaea  only  hi  tte  ofvant  that  II 
'  right  to  SHBatn  tn 
of  75.    lb 


ttiB 


coercion  which  tte  plan  permits  "J«  ^,*ti !f^*S  S^JSS 
any  Justice  who  agrees  with  the  President  will  have  *^J«>tln« 

rSingtb  doubled  by  an  additional  J"«*i<*  ^^^^.^J^^Jg???^^ 
ttefteeldent.  Any  Justice  who  disagrees  with  tte  Pn"M«nt  wUl 
teve^  vote  neutkuzed  by  a  P^^dential  f  avoritewb^  doaan^ 
disagree.  One  Justice  would  be  coerced  into  T*^^''*^^' J^SS 
would  remain  on  the  Court  only  to  see  his  jud^oents  nullUlad. 
Will  this  species  of  duress  permit  an  ^^^'^t^oOaAOcm^ 

Wothingwas  more  definite  In  the  minds  of  the  ™*^  .«,  ™? 
Coostltuuon  than  the  purpose  to  attain  an  IndepMident  t^UfH*^- 
T^DSawtion  of  Indepeidence  set  out  tte  foUowlng  Indictment 

**^b2"SSde^Sidges  dependent  on  bis  wiU  aloiM.  f  or  tte  tenure 
of  their  offices  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  «»«"  "Jf™^.„^ 

The  first  section  of  ArUcle  m  of  the  Constitution  saelu  to  pre- 
vent recurrence  of  this  situaUon  by  providing  that  tte  JUdpa  ahall 
bold  tteir  offices  during  good  behavior  ""1  ^^»^  .^^^  J^*  ^- 
Srlcoi  compensation^ which  shall  not  be  diminished^  T^^  !S* 
Constitution  was  esUbllshed  to  protect  agatast  •»  •^„7»^.^ 
Declaration  of  Independence  had  denounced.  It  stin  protects 
asainst  it  and  it  may  be  said  with  great  confidence  tbat  no  law 
vrauld  be  held  constituUonal  which  Interferes  either  diwcUy  or 
remotely  with  the  tenure  of  the  office  of  a  JusUce  of  the  Supr«ne 
Court  or  makes  that  tenure  less  than  the  entire  period  of  good 
betevlor  It  is  not  presumptuous  to  say  that  the  aq)lraUons  of 
the  administration  leaders  are  in  violation  of  the  requirements  of 
the  Constitution.  Their  aspirations  can  be  legally  accomplished 
Qpiy  by  constitutional  amendment.  ^.4.  . 

■nie  President.  In  a  radio  address  mx  iMlarch  5,  1BS7,  is  credited 

with  tbls  statement:  ^     ^  ^  ^.  .         ^ 

"I  want as  all  Americans  want— an  independent  judiciary,  aa 

proposed  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  That  meaiw  a 
Supreme  Court  that  will  enf  wee  the  Constitution  as  written:  that 
wlU  refuse  to  amend  the  Constitution  by  the  arbitrary  exercise 
of  Judicial  power— amendment  by  Judicial  say-so.  It  doea  not 
im^n  a  Judiciary  so  independent  that  It  oan  deny  tte  wistenoe 
of  facts  imiversally  recognized."  «_*.». 

The  President  then  imdertakes  to  show  that  the  Court  haa 
denied  "the  existence  of  facts  universaUy  recognlaed."  In  thia 
he  IB  entlUed  to  his  opinion,  but  he  is  not  entitled,  under  the 
Constitution,  to  take  steps  to  enforce  that  opinion  by  seeking  to 
alter  the  trend  of  the  Court's  decision  or  by  foetolng  legislation 
which  will  either  cause  the  Justices  to  retire  or  interfere  with  tte 
free  exercise  of  their  Judgment.  _  .  ,     .      ,._. 

The  F>resldental  intention,  if  not  express,  to  certainly  Implied. 
His  purpose  is  to  Influence  the  exercise  of  some  part  of  tte  Judi- 
cial power  by  destroying  the  complete  Independence  of  the  Court 
or  by  tpeclfying  the  degree  of  Independence  which  te  bellevea 
proper  and  by  securing  the  appointment  of  Judges  who  will  ac- 
^thi«  specificaUons.  WhUe  it  to  true  that  a  program  of  thla 
•ort  to  not  expressly  and  speclflcaUy  inhibited  by  the  Constitution. 
It  to  likewise  true  that  such  a  program  violates  the  most  esalted 
purposej  for  which  the  Constitution  was  established. 

I  do  not  argue  that  any  Justice  shoxild  deny  the  eTlatencw  of  facta 
universally  recogzxiaed.  Perstotence  in  such  denial  wotild  not  te  tte 
good  behavior  contonplated  by  the  Constitution  and  conceivably 
might  afford  ground  f «  impeachment.  Tte  vice  of  tte  Preeident'a 
purpose  to  ttet  te  would  not  proceed  by  tte  constitutional  mode  to 
oust  tbe  Justice,  but  te  would  limit  tte  indq)endence  of  tte  Court 
Itself.  What  else  can  be  mean  wben  te  tpet^  of  the  Judiciary  "ao 
Independent  tbat  it  can  deny"?  To  me  thto  to  an  admlssl<m  by  tte 
President  tbat  te  wiU  not  ccmcede  to  tte  Court  a  coo^Jlete  Inde- 
pendence. He  win  grant  (mly  a  partial  independence  and  to  that 
tte  President  to  in  error.  Moreover,  hto  poeltton  to  contrary  to  tte 
•ooepted  vlewa  of  American  statesmen  from  tte  beginning  of  our 
Oovemment.  The  views  of  Hamilton  and  John  Adama  and  Chief 
Justice  Mi-aifii  make  thto  statement  abundantly  clear.  They  and 
thoae  amiorlatfttl  with  them  in  tte  early  days  of  our  history  declared 
again  and  again  in  tebalf  of  a  ctnnidete  independence,  which  logi- 
cally would  inff>"'V»  an  independence  to  make  a  wroDgful  denial. 
Indeed,  it  to  ctf  the  eseenoe  of  tte  power  to  decide  to  mate  a  good 
jttfrMren  or  a  bad  one.  Thto  to  true  wtetever  tte  question  to  te 
decided  or  tbe  kind  of  tribunal  to  decide  it.  In  order  to  get  tte 
good  declakms  we  take  tte  risk  of  tte  bad.  Modiem  stateemen  lite 
Woodrow  Wilson,  with  great  eamestneas,  teve  plead  for  completo 
indtpf^n^l**'^,  In  tte  view  of  Wilson  tbat  Independence  specifically 
must  te  aecure  against  tte  arbitrary  authority  cf  admlnlitratlva 
heads  of  tte  Government.  As  I  read  tte  history  of  my  country  I 
oondude  tbat  no  leader  of  American  thoui^t  haa  ever  stood  for  taoa 
than  comi^te  indqjtendence  until  tte  Presidential  aeal  brought 
theee  Court-packing  bills  to  tbe  attention  of  tte  Congreaa  of  tte 
United  States. 

Tte  Supreme  Court  of  tte  United  Statea  has  many  times  refeired 
to  tte  importance  ot  an  independent  Judiciary.  No  President  and 
no  Oongreas.  however  supolcv  In  mind  and  lofty  in  purpoee.  can 
encroach  one  step  upon  thto  Independence  without  violi^lng  tha 
Ocmstltutlon.  and  such  vkdation  may  not  te  excused  merely  because 
the  illegal  act  to  not  Inhibited  or  ptoecrlbed  by  tte  ■jtf^"^'l 
prtAlbitlons  of  tte  Constitution. 

Theee  eonduslons  apply  especially  insofar  as  tte  puipoae  and 
affect  of  the  substitute  bill  to  to  destroy  otir  independent  Judi- 
ciary. An  act  of  Congreee  may  te  invalid  even  tbon^i  not  con- 
trary to  any  BpeeUic  provision  of  tte  Constitution.  If  it  ean  te 
demonstrated  to  te  contrary  to  any  fundamental  principle  or 
purpoee  Inherait  In  tbe  Constituti<m  itself.  There  are  numeroua 
deelslonn  of  tte  Supreme  Court  which  eatabllsh  ti>«^  beyond  dla- 
pnto.  nie  Oonatttutlan  itself  does  not  aay  that  tte  tirilTlrf  of 
Ibderal  Judgea  shaU  not  te  subject  to  Income  ' —     "" ^-' — 
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It  haa  been  held  ttet  such  taxes  would  ««^*«*«  •^JSJ^S 
t*d?Stionln  compensaUon  and  could  te  "»<»^"  ^^.^^JP^Ljf 
SSJS  ?be  ind^^^ce  of  the  Judicial  branch  ^^.^^^J 

Snt^  -ms  was  »  held  in  the  case  of  £^« 'i J??^* ,  J^^_2i 
S.M      "Ae  attempt  to  tax  the  salaries  of   Pederal   Judges  was 

SS?ta  miStte  imposed  to  ^eoire  the  "qulBlte  measure  of  l^e- 
oemlenS:  for  oth^rwtoe  the  legtolative  department  lnb««nUy 
tte  ^gwt,  might  encroach  on  or  even  come  *«  domlMtetoe 
SJeSTnTthe  Judicial,  naturally  the  w^Uce^^aght  be  dwarfed 
oTswaved  by  the  other  two,  especially  the  legislative. 

waf  ^denUcS  wlthShat  in  the  case  previously  »f«^"oned.  In 
^^  cJcSnShue  case  tbe  doctrine  of  the  separation  of  po^^ 
Si  ^i?tavoLS1id  applied  in  even  atronger  language.    Tte 

^^•S'lT^te  important  thua  to  separate  tte  aeveral  d*P«toMj» 

S;  o^Ss^SS^ndent  not  in  "«««-•  ttet  they  «^  J^* 
roonerate  to  tte  common  end  of  carrying  1»*^  *"•*;*  "7  P^ 
SS^  ^e  constitution,  but  In  tte  "f^J^'^'  •^'iS 
SSh  shaU  msver  te  controlled  by.  or  «ub  jKrted^  ^IfT  n^  Si 
SSSrtly.  to.  tte  coercive  influence  of   either  of  tte  other   de- 

p•s:"l^^nc•  upon  tte  s>^jus-s^r^^'ss 

S^arSS^M^e^-cTtSf^^Sj^^^ 

power  to  remove  inferior  officers  of  tte  Pteder^  GovOTmrai  irom 
SJ^terferenoe  by  tbe  Congress.  Tte  S?^S^^ih^^^^ 
Skiing  whatever  concerning  the  power  to  remove  such  inimOT 

tlon  with  respect  to  ine  wor«.  ui   "*'= /-~  opi«ction"   (from 

out  most  effectively  with  P^°^^}°^^\^.      h^w  Laln^ 

a  quasi-judicial  agency  set  u?  by  Congnas  to  ex«^  its  auue. 
"indenendenUy  of  executive  ©mtrol.-    Tte  Court  said. 
"^^^fSlLStal  necessity  of  "^-S^l^^xS'^^'S 
general  departments  of  government  entirely  free  troax  ma  «»• 


trm  or  coercive  lnflu«^.  direct  ^^^J'^^^^S^^^USST. 
has  often  been  stressed  and  to  hardly  ^ventojawmv^ 

SVprt^dSetbat  makea  one  master  in  his  own  ^^^P"^*^ 
Sm  Sc^  toposing  hto  control  In  tte  house  of  another  who  la 

"^^  "then  proceeded  to  point  out  the  ^Je^J^gSdiS^ 
ind^n^^  of  an^iinllmlted  power  of  removal  In  tte  hands  of 

the  Chief  Executive:  ,  .    _^   .^  *k«  WMM«iMit  falto 

"The  power  of  removal  here  claimed  »<»  the  *™2SL  oH 
wltbto  STprindple.  aince  its  coercive  Inftuenoe  thra^MBj^ 
SS2ndS»  oTa^oinmtosion,  which  to  f  ot^fj^  J^i^^^^; 
SgSlSom^tbe  executive  department  ^V^^J^J^S^  ^ 
appears,  waa  created  by  Congress  as  a  m»ns  of  fjnj™*  »^ 
SpSSon  leglslattve  and  Judicial  powera  and  aa  an  agency  of  tte 
legislative  and  Judicial  departmento."  .«„,^  «w-*.  tK* 

Inthe  light  of  theee  dectolons  how  can  it  ^  •nnjnjJSl  £! 
stttetltuto  blU  now  before  tte  Senate  can  te  ■«»t;J2«»jSSSS«SS; 
Su«  It  doea  not  come  In  conflict  with  «»"•  "F^Sl  SSSS?? 
S^  Constttutlon?    In  each  one  <rf  tte  casesi  teve  revtajjd  It 

to  aSoai«»t  ttet  tte  actton  of  the  legtelature  waa  »»«^J2J2^^^^ 
«.«Sitvl.*itod  tte  fundamental  precept  of  our  conatttotlonal 

SSSn."  SSTte'^Sifuiat  »«si«^<>\~<sjL^  p^%S5: 

r^Mu^^n  te  sustained  almply  because  the  framera  of  w"^^ 

!«  I*  evident  today  and  Inaert  a  specific  pr^blUonagalni*  wwn 
"ilSS^^  Judicial  independence?    "^^^J^^^  £^ 

ii^ttoned  clearly  iefuto  any  auch  ^*»:'>^'J*^^'^  S^ 
^uabout  its  htatory  haa  indicated  time  and  agato  ttet  It  wm 
r^^T^JSSS  iMldatkm^  even  though  baaed  on  an  admitted  power. 
^<S^i^^rt^  iSSment  of  tte  to^gendggjof 
SSer^oortlnato  branch  of  tte  Oovemmant.  T^^^^gJJSS 
S^  WlfSow^Sidtog  la  fatally  defective  "^^  ~JSS.2^S 

SS. Which bST^SSned "y r«S^«i  ^TtoSStiSy 

tte  Prealdent  In  tte  oaae  of  BumplurepM.  Eseeutor,  ▼.  rum  vihm» 

^^t^y  te  contended  ttet  tte  subsUtuto  bill  doea  w* JjT  »2 
*-rnJ^^  ImvmSna  or  unconstitutional  purpoae.  Tb  thla 
JSSnJS^  ^Jw^^t^onstltutional  to^«'l»«J^«»<«  «^  "Si 
5S?S^^  in^e«iperflcial  expressions  of  the  leglia^tton.  «?« 
rSe^eS^Uonto  itsWhanica  to  '^"^  «fJ«:S:,°Lg°g: 
^  i?^purpoee  la  ^^^'^^^^tJ^y^^SSiJ^t^A 
SSd  unconstltutionia  Thto  7^^"^^^^^  STSourt  in 
labor  case.  »"<»,  tte  doctrlnetes  teen  ^^^™  /g^     ^  identify 

exertion  of  powers  which  are  J^^tea.  justlcea  of  tte 

posBlbilltles.  .«  w  Ti  A  code  was  held  unoonaUtutlonal 

*to  the  SchechtercMewa  NJl^A.  ^^^^lonal  delegation  cf 
on  two  grounds.  ^.''^ J?*J^4ewSt^  oxle  no  doubt  could 
^^^^^^^i^^d^y^^^'iS^^^'^  providing  tte 
SSLJ^  rtSS^r  Sop^  thrSxie  5«  tl^<«»<»»^  "fJS^  "2 
?f^S!^L«Tte  second  around  was  ttet  Congress  had  attempted 
Se^SSSion^  Swa^^mBurtlon.  ^^J^^  SSS^Saf^ 
S?iJ2Son  rf  the  Ptederal  Oovanment^  ,2?.^'  ^^ 

SSSS^^Unorlty  of  the  Supraae  0<^:_  gf  ^,  5^°g**^ 
I^St  tte  entire  court,  tte  U^erato  andooMTO«2»  ^^J 
ZS^rwtbMt  tte  bench  and  bar  of  Amertea  aooepted  tte  ndtac 
of  tte  court  In  tte  pouttry  ~  —  -^  ""^ 
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ftiwd  tai 


ttw 

it  wtalah  vlllcic  ' 

vtth  pcMMT  to  iBipoM  »  eodo  Uks  that 

In  WMH  fieti  to  fOand  an  wrnhwttnn  tor  tho 

at  «ho  p«dli«  Court  Iggtdttkm     With  •      . 

I  or  aor  MilaiqiMBt  admliilstnUloa  would  Iw  pavmittad 

UDOB  ttM  coantrr  tbe  moat  cwmplata  xcgntetlon  o(  tbe 

ttaa  coneliMlon  tliat  the  foal  pforpoaa  at  the  pamding 
li  to  patnit  that  iwalt  to  be  aocooipllilMd. 

tn^  «Me  of  Jtatftbitm  at  esentlor  of  the  ettate  of 

Tk»  VfUUA  Statet.  already  re- 

yr»  UM.  and  waa  no  doubt 


to  the 


IntfaaminAof  thaOhlaC 


\ 


t 


he  tnnankltted 

at  the  emsttttve 

vk  vun. 

other  t***"g*i 

be  plabed  under  one 

at  the  Oovemment. 

r-,.^  ....,_.__._  Indnded  aa'the  Indepandeat  esendea,  and 
the  nnvt  o<  the  Pnaldenra  iitwiinmtt  on  admlnlatratlTe  manage- 
BMtttiihlA  irr"«r"'*^  the  Praatdent'e  meaaage  leada  to  the 
IneaeaaaUe  eoneluitea  that  the  propoeal  cootempUtem  trana- 
f^TT***g  the  Intantata  <v— >!»«—«•  Oonunlaaioo  and  the  VMeral 
~     '    ~  to  an  oneutlve  deportment. 

that  the  PreaMant  aerta  the  power  to  at^er- 
oer.  an  Mt*ncj  wboae  ftmetloos  the 
,  to  be  quaal-Jiidlelal  or  ifuaal-legls- 
ly  oontMMl  that  the  functions  InTOlved  are 
>  m^i  liiliiatlfe;  thla  diaracter  betog  fkzed 
bv   the  V**^"*  la  the  Bwnphriya  ceae.    It  la  toue  that  the 
faBDttaaa  ai«  not  jndfteba  and  are  not  iagtalattre  in  tbe  fuU 
^'^^^^  but  natther  are  thay  eneutlTe  In  the  sense 

taXL  under  tbe  dmr *"*«**  ct  the  oaeeutlTe  department 
kt.    The  Oocst  that  tmtMmA  the  Humphreys 
uaorpatlon  of  quaBl-laglal»- 
the  OooatltotloD  does  not 
lt»lMit  n  BUliinlaiil  Court,  tamed  under  the  provisions  oC 
bm.  voold  tfMi«e  the  OoBetttutJon  by  Court  amend- 
mlt  each  oenrpatlon  o(  potrar  to  go  forward. 
In  rsTf'ri  JUdfariM  Cb.  ▼.  J^pn.  etted  ebove.  It  was  argued 
Mt  tt  aboold  be  aaRnned  that  the  President  win  act  for  what 
to  bo  the  pnbUo  good.      To  thle  argument  eight 
of  tta  Oenrtk  aiwli^  ttirou^  ChM  Justkae  Hughea. 

"the  r"ff*n%  to  not  oao  o(  motl?aa  but  of  oonatitutlonal  authority 
for  ^ShkOk.  the  best  e(  mottvoe  to  not  a  eubetttute." 

la  t^%  aa«ii«r  oC  the  Court  anbjeet  to  any  fair  and  Just  crttl- 
dan?  I  think  tt  will  be  wmwwtwl  thst  it  to  not  and  yet  tt  to 
fbr  1»*«»  Biw.  amoM  other  thlics,  that  the  Court  U  to  be 
goMeetad  to  the  ouaidbn  o<  the  iriri»***"g  subetltute  biU.  This 
bOlM^ht  not  to  be  eaUed  a  blU  to  reorganiae  tlM  Judicial 
bcawA  of  the  Oovamment.  It  to  a  grudge  bill,  to  punish  and 
dtolutMiate  the  Judiciary,  with  the  ultimate  result  that  it  may 
iHatiuj  the  OoMtltnttaa  Itaelf . 

Oh*  of  the  oieareat  nhMtmtlom  of  what  may  h^^en  to  AmerUm 
tt  aiv  ooa  of  thaae  ooart-paeidi«  trb^i"—  dioald  be  enacted  into 
by  the  Preaktanfa  purpoae  with  reqwct  to  the 
dM*e  of  tbe  OonetltutlaB.    Thto  elauae  reads  ss 

taOemmx  ^     „_^  ^        ^^ 

~  war  to  lay  and  ooUeet  taaea^  duttaa, 

to  pear  Am  debta  and  provide  for  the  common 

of  the  united  Stetee;  but  all  duUes. 

be  untform  throutfbout  the  United 

eumrtltuUonal  authorltlea  with 
to  maan  that  Coogreas  has  the 
named  tn  the  pan- 
to pay  the  dibts  and  to  provbto  for  tbe 
rare  of  tbe  United  States.    Ihe 
be  laid  and  ooikctad  oonatltatea 
of  tha  Fidanl  Oovemment. 
not  ao  ragard  thto  etouee  of  tbe 
In  •  oarif«dly  prapand  radio  addraas  supporting  the 
eo«rt  ML  tta  Ptaabant  aald  the  ConsUtutlon  gave  to 
all  tbe  powan  aaadad  to  nwat  each  and  every  problem 
tod  •  aatttoBal  nharafitd    lb  that  ooouneot  he  added 
Bt.  aa  HdUowb: 

BaTtag  In  mind  that  tn 

imw»   undreamed  of 
gave  to  tbe  COngreea  the 
•    •     •    and  provide  for  the 
of  tbe  Uhtted  StateB.'" 
that  the  Preatdent  be- 
to  the  Can- 
also  an  additional 
It  to  equally  dear 
ted 
It 

tbe  doctrine  ad- 
that  the  oaatzal  gor- 


n 


lad  the  unltaitted  power  to  togUlato  tor  «»»»«|«J*  ^S**"* 
Stt»^er«nce  betiJoen  Amerlce  as  we  hnve  known  It  and  the 
moet  tiwiniitk  ebeohzttom. 
n  nflmsldle  to  Inquire  whether  America  wants  to  embark 

Sb^  Th«eto  no  evidence  that  the  people  'f^  *^^*°°L«[ 
^American  system.  It  to  unthinkable  13i»t  «»2^^<*,.«^ 
SSsW«v3b  dis^ctlon  or  that  they  would  »°*«S»*«  "  «" 
eeot^mh  sbhorrence.  Yet  the  taeue  to  here.  It  to  most  obvloi» 
SS  ttTlSsldent.  in  hte  desire  to  lead  ^^^^.  "^^ 
Ita^  it  ought  to  be  led.  is  Impatient  <rf  «>n«*l*»"«>^J^^°*!; 
HewouIdStroy  the  limitations  upon  the  powers  of  Congese  In 
Sii°S.t^^ecutlve  and  legtoUtlve  *»««»«»>«  ^'J^^';^- 
ment  may  be  free  to  carry  out  a  program,  as  yet  tmannoimced 
which  he  believes  will  provide  for  the  8«neralweUare  of  the 
TtrAtmA  BtstM.  TMs  ouTpose  to  not  merely  unconstitutional:  it 
S^fitSSvTof  ™oSS^tk>n  itself,  and!  If  carried  Into  effect. 
{JoSdiweek  the  free  govwnment  of  the  free  people  of   thto 

BepuhUc  .    -^ 

The  President  has  said  that  It  to  unnecessary  to  amend  the 
OoMtitutlon.  From  hto  standpoint  he  ^  J^^\J^J^^^  yf!^ 
the  welfare  clause  interpreted  as  he  wants  It  interpreted,  never 
aoaln  would  it  be  necessary  to  look  to  amendment  In  order  to 
enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government.  A  general-welfwe 
dause  of  hto  interpretation  woxild  meet  every  tt^ltartan  need. 
Here  to  a  challenge,  and  here  Is  one  of  the  pow«rf\il  reasons  why 
America  reslsU  tbeee  Ooxirt  packing  proposals. 

In  this  discussion  I  have  refrained  from  general  attack  i^pon  toe 
pending  bill.  My  purpoee  for  the  moment  Is  to  establish  that  the 
pending  subetltute  bill  violates  the  Constitution.  It  to  my  own 
conclusion  that  the  courts  will  be  compeUed  to  hold  It  uncon- 
stltutlraial.  Do  you  deny  this  conclusion?  Then  bear  In  mind  that 
every  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  one  time  or  another  in  con- 
sidering questions  analogous  to  those  presented  by  this  sub- 
stlttite  bas  subscribed  to  viewpoints  which  condemn  the  subetltute 
bill.  Bven  thoee  who  are  not  completely  convinced  of  the  in- 
validity of  this  legislation  must  admit  that  serious  and  imanswered 
eonsUtutlonal  questions  are  here  Involved.  I  ask  all  Senators, 
friends  and  foes  of  thto  substitute,  how  will  such  constitutional 
questions  be  answered?  They  have  not  been  answered  in  thto 
debate.    What  tf  they  must  be  answered  by  the  Court  itself  7 

Valid  appointments  of  Justices  cannot  be  made  vmder  an  un- 
constitutional law.  If  an  invalid  appointment  to  made,  how  will 
its  invalidity  be  estobllshed?  State  courts  have  held  that  a  litigant 
in  a  clvU  action  has  a  right  to  raise  the  question  of  whether  a 
court  to  properly  constituted.  It  may  wrtl  be  that  the  validity  of 
the  appointments  of  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  may  be  ques- 
tioned to  proceedings  In  that  Court.  

Presumably  the  appointee  would  not  sit  in  Jxidgment  on  hto  own 
cause,  but  the  incumbent  Justices  would  be  required  to  pass  upon 
the  rl^t  of  the  new  appointee  to  serve  upon  the  Coxut.  If  the 
pending  bilto  are  unconstitutional,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
Court  so  to  declare,  and  the  Court  would  then  be  in  the  positloa 
of  denying  power  to  Congress  and  the  President.  At  a  time  of 
seething  emotions  and  widespread  unrest  Who  to  to  prophesy  tha 
result  at  such  denial?  To  say  that  the  consequences  would  be  most 
serious  Is  a  feeble  and  utterly  Inadequate  ^;>praiBaL  To  require  the 
Court  to  pass  on  the  qualifications  and  rights  of  its  own  members 
creates  an  enormous  hasard  which  may  result  In  a  crlsto  of  major 
magnitude.  Who  in  my  heartng  can  find  Justification  for  the  crea- 
tion of  such  a  crlsto?  Why  expose  our  Qovemment  to  the  ravaging 
consequences  whldx  are  almost  bound  to  follow  In  the  wake?  In  a 
wghiX  at  utmost  sdemnity  I  ask  Senators  to  consider  either  their 
moral  or  legal  right  to  aoMpt  these  hazards  and  needlessly  to  invlta 
OQoaequenoes  so  evil  in  ultimate  result. 


Bosiness  Conditions  in  Florida 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  Augtut  9,  1937 


ABXIOLB  PBOM  THE  TAMPA  (FLA.)  TTMBS,  JULY  SB,  19ST 


lir.  PEPPER.  ICr.  President.  I  am  much  gratffled  to  ob- 
•erve  tiiat  the  United  States  News  business  map  shows  that 
florlda  business  conditions,  rated  on  the  basis  of  ecomwnic 
factors,  were  better  than  the  national  average — a  lead  yrbixii 
Florida  took  during  the  winter  and  has  maintained  even 
during  the  summer.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  from  the  Tampa  Times  ot  July  29,  1937,  and  aome 
gtatlrtical  Inf oimatioa  on  the  subject,  which  I  am  sure  wiU 
be  of  great  interest  and  value  to  the  country,  may  be  printed 
mtbeBaoQU. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article  and  statistics  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Recobb.  as  follows: 

[From  the  Tampa  Times  of  July  29,  19871 
B„5n»«s  SLOW  n»  8TmiOE?-lT's  Just  th.  Bbt  w  ™J^^ 
^^e  Tampa,  with  Its  steady  Industrial  V^^^°^.^^^ 
»v.^n  wwStlon.  It  has  generally  been  the  rule  Uurt  Kortda 

^'^STjSie  business  map  of  the  United  Stotea  News  -howedthi* 
FiSSa  SnSs^dltlons,  rated  on  aU  ,t>»5*«  ?«^°»SlillS 
SSe iSettStSm  the  naUonal  average,  a  lead  '^^^^J*  *SS 
^nf^  winter  and  has  maintained  since,  refuting  loose  taUt 

ss.  ttSiid^iSd  ctUtia-MM  poUUclai»^wn<U  l.  not  . 
"^T^^y'^^tm  th.  blnd^nc-  .  U«...  Wt  tb. 
advice  Is  conservative. 

DimtNAL  KBvawua 
After  dropping  off  approximately  $1.00^000  be^een   1933  aad 
1935.  Federal  tax  coUecUons  g^^Jf  4^^"^%  ^S'Sual  figure, 
last  several  years  «>^*^°*Sl  ^H*V.t   rf   returnlne   prosperity    to 

Total  coUectionM 

Fiscal  year: 

1932 

1934I 

1935. 


1936Z 

1937 


98.040.808.34 
7.  594. 633. 80 
10. 983.  830. 90 
15.071.731.98 
29.866.409.96 
35. 355,  513. 83 


On  River  and  Harbor  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  WADE  H.  KITCHENS 

OF  ABKAMSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thvrsday.  Juhf  1. 1937 


tridtv  and  navlsation.  but  the  beoeflta  being  received  are 
^ti^^SSSS^to  the  possibilities  If  that  river  were 

**'S2^  authorises  a  short  canal  *or  utmationoj^a. 

of  toe  waters  of  that  river,  and  really  is  just  a  bej^^ 

At  slight  cost  the  Ouachita  Riv^  has  ^een  made  na^gWe 

for  several  hundred  miles  to  Camden.  Arju  but  tluU  is 

merely  a  beginning.     A  few  points  or  elbows  need  to  be 

removed,  the  channel  needs  to  be  deepejiwi  a  Uttle  1^  a 

few  miles,  and  navigation  will  be  extended  th^whae  It 

will  usefully  serve  people  in  a  great  section  in  ^r«nfl»rta- 

I^TS  goods,  wares,  and  "^^'^f!;  "jf  "^^ 

Ttoday  the  Southwest.  Arkansas  parUcularly. »»  wtotoag 

discriminated  against  on  freight  rates.    Wewe^«J*S**S 

an  orphan  or  as  a  colony.    We  are  exploited  as  b*^y« 

RomeTver  exploited  a  conquered  province,  so  Jar"^*^ 

porUtion  is  concerned.    ™^  ^^^^^P^  ^.^'^^^^^ 

onr  oovcmment  through  its  agency,  the  IntersUtc  Com- 

^^^SSoxTwrare  burdened  with  these  exorhUant 

SiT^^ve  freight  rates  that  <^^,^^^Z^^Z 
much  as  a  direct  tariff.    For  example,  f ertmwsr  material 
neSted  by  our  farmers  can  be  shipped  hundreds  of  mUa  ^ 
?SxSad  frSm  a  water  port  to  Arkansas  State  Une  for  $2^ 
^^  ^t  to  move  Uiat  material,  without  unloading  It, 
rthTsamTotr  a  further  distance  of  19  nUles  Intomy  8t^ 
the  railroads  exact  $4.40  per  ton.    My  people  iWl",^ 
SSoXTS?  ttiis  freight  at  tbe  State  line  and  then  rd^ 
^e^  trucks  at  much  less  e^^^nse  in  order  to  av^ 
Ui«e  exorbitant  and  unjustified  rates     In  i^J^  «**«»- 
tion  has  become  Intolerable  and  must  be  re°»«"^^.  ^„^ 
I  am  one  who  believes  in  the  prompt  SiST'TT^^ 
development  as  fast  as  possible  where  f eaJWe  of  aU  of  our 
S^SSs  for  an  purposes-navigation,  flood  control,  sofl 
S?  waS  SLSUtioTSStTtion  of  electric!^,  and  dis- 
tribution of  that  electricity  at  cost  to  the  P<»P»f- 

The  advancement  and  progress  of  Japan  to  the  tai*  few 
years,  in  very  great  part,  is  due  to  the  devdopmcnt  ^her 
n^r^  for  use  in  generation  of  cheap  electricity  and  POwer- 

UntUtwf  administration  there  has  r«jlly  be^^^g^ 
nor  urogram  to  make  our  rivers  our  friends  and  bowjactora 
ToS^e.  Generations  of  Americamto  come  wffl  25* 
istlng^tebt  of  gratitude  to  our  K««»iP^^^«?lS^ 
S^  vision  and  wisdom  he  is  showtog  f or  theben^^ 
Sipwple.  Tt)acWeve  the  results  desired  It  18  e««ttalM^ 
^  ^lute  necessity  that  we  have  a  "^Jtlonaland  co«^ 

St^^gram  for  the  d^^^^Pf^SJ^^f  ^  .SSJ 
Mft  tiAif.wAv  measures  can  be  toieraica.    we  muB*  •»"• 

n^t^re^^fSTfull  utilisation  ol^t^  ~**«°- 

resources  for  benefit  of  our  people  and  all  mankind. 


Mr  miCHENS.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  too 
HoS;  toe  American  people,  as  no  other  people,  have  been 
?«??;.  WP«^^rito  S^  finest  of  rivers,  harbors,  seashores, 
f^i.  Ini^St^^^^ng  has  Congress  delayed  toelr 
"^Z  S^elJ^^or  ^old  purposes  to  whl^  ttiey 
^y  be  ^J^  and  no  doubt  were  totended  by  their 

^S^  of  harnessing  and  controlling  toese  K^at  voters 
f^^^rbe^erS  manktod.  they  have  been  p^^^  to 
rmi  ^d.  terrifying  toe  people,  injuring  anddestroytogltfc. 
S^  lossS  of  billions  of  dollars  of  property,  and  wash- 
Sr^o^f  tons  of  our  rich  soU  totp  the  sea.  To  my 
SSidT^ater  todlctment  cannot  be  made  against  the 
SS?s  Inr^erSnent  of  a  great  people  like  «irs.  C^r- 
S  mue  toought  has  been  given  to  toe  indefinite  pro- 
tection and  existence  of  our  country.  ^,.,w,.^  «.,» 
In  my  congressional  district,  toe  great  O^J^^ja  RWct 
wito  iS  ma^SSibUitles.  from  time  ^^^^^^S,^^ 
SgLgto  toe^seas  and  serving  ti^  people  very  Utile  as  com- 
S^to  Its  potentialities.    It  rises  In  toe  tork  and  Oua- 

^  MoStSis  in  northwest  Ar^^^^Tu'S^^t  S^iSS 
the  Kreat  nationally  and  internationally  known  Hot  Sp^gs 
NatiS>ik;  flows  majestically  down  tti«~«^^^«i^*! 
S^'Siia'and  Into  t^e  ^l^J^ver^  c^r^ 
the  soil  of  my  State  into  Use  Gulf  <rf  M^ca    Thtort^M^ 

is  being  used  to  a  small  way  for  generation  of  power,  eieo- 


The  Deportation  Problem 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NEW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Augutt  9. 1937 

DIANAFOLIS,  IND.,  MAY  26.  1937 

Mi-  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  toe  le*'*  to  extend 
mJ^m^Stotoe  Record,  I  include  tiie  the J^owtog^ 
S^  dSWed  by  Hon.  Edward  J.  ^^^^^'J^ 
^nissioner  of  Immigration,  before  toe  NatioMl  Aancta^ 
S^^Tsodal  workers,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.  on  May  2«. 

1937: 


At  th«  outtet  at  thto  aitailnlstwtlon  m         

hiiun  at  oar  deportation  l»wt  and  their  -rr---'-^-^^ 
SSlf^twe  M^to^bMi  been  recognlwd  m  a  ">•"*  !?lg*^. 
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It 


that  aatom  aUp  bs  takaa  to  nmady  wba^  bad 
tftoatlon  to  iwpect  of  the  dapottaOon  o( 
seeptad  aa  a  aettled  satioaal  polSej  Ibat 
be  rtfldlT  reetrteted.  bat  It  baa  bean  found 

ta  wblch  the  laamliiatkm  prablem  was 

UtOe  thoo^bt  wm  glf«n  to  the  depoctatioa 


of 
vtth 


or 
19  OOBcres  the 

toe«tato  dqwrtatlon 

THf«-««i  hardihlp  that  they 
the  fenaral   poUey  of  the   ~' 
for  one  tachnlml  laaaoi 
of    ~ 


which  Involved  condttlaos 
._  to  be  InoQoslstent 
dqMrtatlan   atatutes. 
they  came  withto 
entlrtfy 


the 


tn^ 


.-I 

4 


t  mmmM  n-.T-     1&  valkotf  o(  thu  prooedute  reated  not  odEdy 

the  ttekttat  the  hnr  la  ititnA  aa  to  when  depcrtatloix  aball 

■iMe  tak  alao  oa  the  kii^  wtatilWttil  praotlee  of  the  Depart- 

I'lif  HilMiHlnl^  whan  daportaMon  ahoidd  be  actually  made 

MlDC  to  tba  uiiiiwiliinni  of  the  Oofcmmcnt  or  the  needa  of 

■Wfi  to  adJortUw  hla  aflktra  to  a  partlealar  caae. 

laid  mMc  tovoiva  aUena  who  had  here  a 
taaOtf  ttea  to  thia  coontry-  It  waa  per- 
faeleaa  haXW4P«  to  the  alien  or  hla  f  am- 

_  j^  the  atudy  of  thaae  caiea  ptogrfawd 

i««t^«*gi  totoodoeed  to  Oongrcai  waa  drtMted.  the  f  acton  of 

^  -  to  wurtlT^*"t  NBWdlal  meacorea  became 

Rva  CaetoBB  are  recognlaed  aa  of  primary 

tn  eoMtdwtot  the  toteraata  of  the  Oofemment  and 

altan  and  hta  faally  to  dqwrtatlon  caaca;  they  are.  the  na- 

af  the  iHunHratkm  tofirtctloo.  the  oooduct  of  the  todlvidoal 

»  han.  tte  period  e(  reatdanw  here,  flunlty  tlea  to  thia  ooun- 

nd  the  tm^K^^*  aOaet  on  the  eommunfty.    Aa  then  f actora 

_  of  OQMMeratloa.  caaea  to  which  deportatlcnx  bad 

ty  temporarily  atayed  but  which  were  found  not  to 

May  of  thcae  fMtora  were  lemortid  from  further  consider- 

at  pnaastadto  Oongreaa  to  April 
blUa  have  hem  before  the  Sen- 
BottM  of  Bmrceentsttvaa  haTtog  f or  their  porpoee  acme 
of  aotatlon.    Tbn  Auimt  1988  thaEBoun  adopted  the  013ay 
(MB.  MO.  Ttth  OOBK..  M  aMa.).  epecHteally  calling  for  a 
aH^  of  thOM  OMna  to  whMk  deportation  would  tovolvo 
li^ixifaKip  aad  alao  **"**«§  for  a  report  to  be  submitted 
by  Haaarr  IS.  &e.    Thia  report  waa  made  House  Document  393 
mth  Ooi«^  Id  MM.).    In  respoPBB  House  bill  no.  8189  and  Sen- 

-^^  -  Although  coaamlttee  heartngs 

<lebate  took  place  to  the 

bm  raa^ed  a  vote. 

eloaed  to  lone  of  last  year  wtthout  harlng  taken 

the  IndtosOon  waa  to  deport 

■tsysd.    Herertbeless.  it  waa 

ttiet  the  iiTr*W  of  Oaagr*»  *■•  ^  be  toter- 

Mi  an  ladlaatlon  of  Ita  dlatotarast  to  the  problem  or  that 

doeed  with  reference  thereto.    This  was  found 

to  ha  the  i?r^»«w*  of  numerofua  Membera  of  Oongress  its^  who 

"  Iha  TmiailnienT  ami  tbr  Ti«»»«i«|p'«tto«>  mrut  ttrntaraua^^ 

to  timViinT  to  ati^  daportatkm  to  theee  caaea  until 

the  ooaTentog  of  the  preeent  Oongrees.    Such  ezpreeBlona 
iae«l»ad  to  ooe  form  or  aaoCher  from  Members  of  Oongreaa 
as  in— Ml  Stataa.    To  date,  deportatloa  of  thoee  pwsona 
I  to  tha  9019  of  oaaea  whose  deportation  baa  been  tempo- 
lartty  eCejad  haa  not  taken  plaae. 

le  alwaya  mandatory  under  preeant  Immlgtmtlan 
No  diiitrtms  of  *"*»«*■*««"  are  leuugnlasd  and  no  mitigation 
of  penalty  is  possible.    Wwe  this  otherwise,  there  would  probably 
be  no  deportatfcm  prBblim     Baeaose  this  Is  the  fact,  the  result 
be  that  the  honest,  erti  lespectlng  alien,  whether  a  laborer. 

who  may  have  to  some  manner 
ftlled  to  have  his  entry 
la  found  not  to  have  pnaiiMSUl  a  proper  visa,  or,  having 
legally  aa  a  vtattor.  student,  or  ■eemsn.  remained  for  a 
prcvlded  by  law  and  nfulatlona.  la  required  to 
a  mandate  of  law  aa  rigid  as  is  provided  for 
of  otoMs  tovotvtag  moral  turpitude,  persons  on- 
to tasaaaml  pwaulta.  or  thoee  engaged  to  sidbverslve  efforts 
to  daafinj  tba  aovenunent.    As  to  the  last-mentioned  clsssea, 
It  pobUc  tofaat  may  reqntra  dsportatlon  toTespecttve  of 
Datura  of  hardship  raaiflttng  to  the  alien  or  his  family.    As 
to  the  flrst-OMOtloned  daasesTaepotatlon  to  some  Instonoew  la 

of  tho  ouuntry  nor  usee  wary  to  a 
of  tte  paipoasa  of  ttie  tounlgrstlon 


From  the  human  standpoint  dsportatlon  freq[uently  means  liter- 
ally tearing  ^lart  a  family.  A  family  once  oared  for  through  its 
laaongesa  la  made  dependent  upon  the  public  by  the  requlre- 
af  pvrihUc  taw  that  the  breadwinner  diall  be  deported.  In 
a  long-«stahUahed  rstfdenoe.  neceeeartty  tovolvlng  the 
of  tiee  to  the  old  country  and  the  aequlsttlon  of 
to  thia  country,  la  loot,  and  aodal  and  bustoess  ties,  years 
to  — ^*«'^.  are  wiped  out.  Sometlmee  a  growing  buatoesa  must  be 
Uqoldated  and  employeea  be  left  jobleai.  One  or  more  of  theee 
'  unoonuBon  oocuirenoee  to  the  enforeement  of  tha 
taWB.  Bo  hmg  aa  dspoatatlon  la  sequlxed  tmder 
teieipaeUte  of  the  poqioee  for  Which  the  de- 
and  wtthoot  regard  to  tha  dreoaatancea  to 
to  be  to  a  certato  nuaber 


The  summary  of  a  few  cases  which  might  be  oonsldwed jmder 
roS^dSwetioiary  authority  will  be  helpful  to  elucldaUng  Its 

••iSS^cknsdlan-bom  <dilldren.  aged  10.  7,  and  6.  enter^the 
United  SUtes  In  the  company  of  their  grandmother  to  1926  to 
joto  their  parents  who  were  lawfully  residing  hCTe  and  have  re- 
iSSd  here  f«  10  years.  Later,  two  of  the  children,  on  return- 
ing from  a  visit  to  Canada,  gave  Detroit  as  their  ^^-Jj^^ 
uLuoa.  however.  dl«doeed  that  they  had  never  been  admitted 
to^pOTianent  residence.  In  the  eyee  of  the  law.  these  porsras 
Vho^erTbrought  in  when  small  children  are  hdd  aooountobte 
for  the  fact  that  through  improper  application  to  their  behalf 
at  that  time  they  were  not  admitted  for  permanent  realdence. 
Bavins  no  legal  residence  here,  they  are  now  subject  to  deptwto- 
tlon  ftjr  there  is  no  authority  imder  existing  law  for  taking  toto 
account  the  nature  of  the  immigration  Infraction  or  the  conse- 
Quence  of  family  separation. 

Another  case  la  that  of  a  16-year-old  Mexican  boy.  broufl^t  to 
the  United  States  by  his  mother.  That  was  to  1928.  Bothwi- 
tered  without  ln^)ection.  In  July  1932  he  crossed  over  the  border 
to  Zarasosa.  Mexico,  for  a  day's  visit.  On  attempting  to  return 
he  wasdenled  readmlssion,  because  It  was  discovered  his  original 
«itry  when  a  boy  had  not  been  lawfxil.  For  2  months  he  re- 
nuOned  to  Mexico,  endeavoring  to  assemble  the  neoeesary  docu- 
ments retnihed  to  obtain  a  visa  from  the  American  consul.  One 
day  he  received  a  letter  from  his  mother  informing  hlmthat  stw 
was  very  ill.  Without  waiting  longer  for  a  visa,  he  hurriiBd  back 
to  his  home  to  Texas  to  be  with  her.  He  remained  here,  marry- 
ing a  native-bom  citizen.  This  man  has  a  good  record  In  the 
community  where  he  has  resided.  He  supports  his  family  with- 
out assistance.  Had  he  not  gone  to  Mexico  for  a  day's  visit  ha 
would  not  have  been  subject  to  deporUUon  becaxise  of  the  origi- 
nal Ulegal  entry  for  the  time  within  which  he  might  have  been 
deported  had  long  stoce  passed.  From  another  viewpoint,  he 
might  have  conttoued  to  await  an  immigration  visa  had  not  he 
learned  of  his  mother's  serious  Illness  which  motivated  his  last  1 
Irregular  entry  Into  the  country.  Notwithstanding  these  consld-  : 
erations  and  his  all  but  continuous  residence  for  nearly  14  years, 
his  deportation  is  mandatory  under  existing  law. 

Not  aU  aliens  subject  to  deportation  have  entered  the  TThlted 
States  in  some  irregular  manner.  Some  are  subject  to  deportatloa 
for  remaining  here  beyond  the  period  <rf  time  for  which  admitted. , 
Such  Is  the  case  of  a  native  and  citizen  of  Poland,  now  59  years  of 
age.  She  ~tth»  to  the  United  States  originally  in  1893  and  to  1895 
married  a  fellow  countryman,  who  was  residing  here.  She  con- 
ttoued to  reside  here  with  her  husband  until  1919.  and  during  the 
toterim  five  children  were  bom,  all  of  whom  are  citizens.  In  the 
latter  year,  together  with  her  husband,  she  returned  to  Poland. 
Three  of  the  American-citizen  children  accompanied  them  and  are 
yet  residing  with  the  father  in  that  coxmtry.  In  1928  thia  woman 
returned  to  the  United  States  as  a  temporary  visitor  lor  the  purpose 
of  seeing  her  son.  who  was  a  beneficiary  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  disability  tocurred  during  the  World  War.  He  is  insane. 
After  her  arrival  the  son  was  paroled  into  her  care.  She  has  re- 
matoed  here  and  assumed  the  care  of  this  afflicted  son.  She  has 
not  been  the  recipient  of  relief,  though  a  daughter  residing  here 
has  occasionally  g^ven  her  assistance.  The  three  American-citizen 
children  residing  abroad  with  the  father  may  come  to  the  United 
States  whenever  they  wish.  Only  the  husband  Is  oiitslde  the 
United  States  in  a  status  which  would  reqiUre  his  admission  under 
the  immigration  laws.  This  mother  has  been  here  for  more  than 
8  years.  Plainly  she  has  overstayed  any  reasonable  period  as  a 
temp<Htu7  visitor.  To  have  taken  up  residence  in  this  country 
she  should  have  been  to  possession  of  an  immigration  visa  at  the 
time  of  her  entry  in  1928.  Under  existing  law  her  deportation  la 
mandatory,  even  though  presumably  this  would  result  to  the  son's 
being  compelled  to  be  retximed  to  an  institution.  Our  present 
deportotlon  laws  do  not  regard  the  high  human  instinct  which 
apparently  has  forced  this  mother  to  choose  between  rematotog 
here  with  an  afflicted  son  and  returning  to  other  members  of  her 
family  abroad.  A  hiunan  solution  could  be  found  for  such  a  case 
under  section  2  of  the  Dies  bUl.  H.  R.  6391,  now  before  the  Congress. 

An  18-year-old  boy  arriving  at  a  United  States  port  as  a  seaman 
deserted  his  ship  and  Joined  here  his  father,  mother,  and  brother, 
all  or  whom  were  American  citizens  residing  in  this  country.  He 
admitted  that  his  coming  in  the  manner  he  did  was  because  of 
the  Imminence  of  a  requirement  that  he  enter  the  military  serv- 
ice' of  his  country.  After  being  in  the  United  States  for  a  time 
he  applied  for  a  certificate  of  derivative  citizenship  to  which  he 
would  have  been  entitled  had  his  admission  been  for  permanent 
residence.  Since  he  entered  as  a  seaman  and  remained  here  be 
could  not  obtain  the  certificate  of  derivative  citizenship  but  his 
^ipllcatlon  disclosed  to  the  Government  that  as  an  alien  he  had 
rematoed  in  the  country  longer  than  the  60  days  permitted  by 
law  to  alien  seamen.  Here,  then,  is  the  case  of  a  young  man  who 
but  for  the  technical  manner  of  his  entry  would  be  \mder  our 
laws  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  His  family  are  American 
dtlaens  but  as  his  case  stands  his  deportation  is  mandatory,  and 
there  Is  no  authority  vested  by  any  law  In  anyone  to  adjust  his 
case.    It  might  be  cared  for  under  section  2  of  the  pending  bill. 

Mo  two  cases  Involving  hardship  are  exactly  alike  either  to  the 
degree  of  hardship  or  in  the  manner  in  which  it  results.  The 
eases  outlined  above  are  not  common  to  other  hardship  cases  In 
every  detail  but  they  are  fairly  typical  of  the  problems  which 
such  cases  create.  When  it  Is  recalled  that  after  years  d  con- 
sideration Immigration  has  been  curtailed  to  a  mlnlmTxm.  it 
seems  apprc^iriate  that  attention  may  be  given  to  the  other  aide 
of  tike  allaa  problem  to  aa  oodeavar  to  find  some  means  by  whlda 


«h*  nurooaea  of  «»  deportotlon  laws  may  be  effectually  fmXtd 
!S  toTSmer^  unbeoomtog  a  great  and  »»««»»•  ?»«°?. 
Tn  the  ^STwhlch  waa  conducted  to  the  Utter  part  of  last 
TeS  Sd  uS  to  mSSi  1  of  this  year,  but  not  then  completed^ 
?^tL^W  fomid  to  be  pendtog  deportotlon  the  cases  of  2.sra 
2lSi ySc5dS«Ser whose  vlolatloSof  the  to»alK««o«  ^J^,*^ 

congress  H.  B.  ^^-  .       gg-tion  which.  It  is  confidently  be- 

s^-ss-^r  p^fu^^  E^SrS?  ss  ssso^ 

^   tie.  »"?•  ""..^LrT^rc^  ^^^  ^SS  'in  thoM 
event  o(  deportation.    f*,P!°J?~"i  tjr  deoortatton  law*     No 

aUowTlf  they  have  Uved  conUnuoualy  In  the  ^P^°r^^ 
S^:ss^ii^^O  years  or  ^•velived^ejor  a,  ,^  1  yea^^^d 
have  living  to  the  United  Stat«^n^rels«vewno  ^^ 

SPn^JSTt^I  iiSSSn"^^£S*tirScSJ.'3S5r&  stncuy 
"^^ttedly  It  cannot  P«vent  an  tt«  hs«^ps  wW<*.  must^ 

under  our  lepor^c^  Uw^  SStSHS  Sr5L)55  "  ^' 
practicable  or  Wdlent  S^rSSSSeSt  foimdto  Stion  8  by 
torlous  cases.    By  «^?p«^«^„^ir*^SS^charSd  to  such  quotas 

SSSti  IV  the  selectton  Of  those  aheady  here  tostoad  Of  fro^ 
^^SSS^Sscretlon  Is  not  new  to  Immigration  laws  but  beret^ore 

jSS?rto"sartbT£iS!;r  riirsjrrcSS 

Sf^?;*  ^^  SlT^d  «S^nllarly  a  limited  «li«retton 

P°f*fJ  T^?!i^iM4  autt^ltv  was  granted  to  permit  to  remato  to 
Se  UnfS^StkS  tilJSrSStS^^PorarUn^ttM  to  exc^ 
^  ««S»?t«  av^d  Mtreme  hardship.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
?  ^^2^1^  ^  of  1994  aUrasU^ully  resident  to  this  country 
SSS?^,^  St^SXn^tlSoJ  rn^y  be  admitted  without 
SSticSToSiiSuSder  such  conditions  as  may.  by  regula. 

""Se'SuTSSS.  to  Which  any  deportotlon  provision  h«i  con- 
ta^^JtSngto  the  nature  of  a  discretion  Is  that  Joundto 
Sf  Mt  of  May  10.  1920.  which  provides  that  aliens  convicted 
Wer  oSain^wartime  leghdation  could  be  deported  OTly  if  to 
JSJltioS^sic^  ooXtlS  the  Secretary  of  ^^J°^^^l^ 
aSen  was  imundeslrable  resident.  When  a  deportotlon  und« 
SJp^^^^  1S«  act  was  Challenged  before  the  Supreme 
Court  that  Court,  among  other  thtogs,  said: 

'^V  ii  thTS  tovidid  to  delegating  legislative  power  to  the 
ae^^  of  La^.  Tie  power  to%xp3  allensls  poUtlciJ  andte 
Tertedto  the  political  departments  of  the  Government.  Even 
SS?h  toe  IxSfve  may^^STexerdae  "  Jrt thout  oong,^^ 
authority  Congress  cannot  exercise  it  effectively  save  through 
the  SSitlve  U^^nnot  to  the  nature  of  things  designate  aU 
Se  Sr^SS'to  £  e1SS°ded.  It  must  ^^^P^'^^'ZSL 
clasiriflcatlon  and  by  conferring  power  o*  «lect^<>^  ^^^  ^^^ 
UDon  an  executive  agency."  Mahler  v.  Ehey  (264  U.  S.  p.  32). 
T^eTreveSion  of  the  ieparatlon  of  famlUes  h»?.«^j;«STS 
the  conim  of  Congress  with  respert  to  aliens  "tf^^^K  «SfS 
♦«  ♦»>.  TTnitJwi  RtAt«8  The  Quots  Acts  of  1921  and  1923  ana  me 
Sls'S^^'SSS^tiTn  A^*of*^924  aU  provided  for  «^P«2^^2 
^fSTnces^to  quotas  for  '^^^^^^^JZ^^l^  Sa^Z 
S  citizens  or  resident  aliens  to  the  United  States  i°^9f^'j^^ 
facmtote  the  f amUy  reunion  to  this  country.    The  pending  bill 


Meks  to  a  limited  way  to  provide  a  means  of  Iff*!^"^??.^.^^ 
SS;.*V  SSSs'Se^dTpe  «Sr£u2SratSfSSrial^ 
alien  member  whoee  vlolatton  of  the  ^^J^^^'Jh^n  1.  ^  BMd 
technical  than  substantial  to  nature  and  the  alien  la  of  good 

*^SSS-  1  Of  the  bill  tocre^^i  .^^SSS^^oST?- hSJSi 

S5suj^Soi^.Ses"tSS.^sssr^^ 

rU^n«S^l^^^SeSlVS5^l^ro«r^^ 

Stoduded  whereby  deportotlon  oef^,  «»»*  *^  PSSL2i*S?  toto 
ouallfles  under  section  2  and  deportotlon  Is  not  deemed  J?  ne  m 
SrJSwi?^SrSr  Without  su^dlscretlona^^  ^  go- 
vlSon  should  either  be  greatly  restricted  " jritodnated.  Ito  ine- 
V^i  that  aliens  guilty  of  petty  <aiine  <>f  a  moral  turpltga  cgj- 
acter  should  pass  through  a  process  of  review  m  *o  wheth«  tney 

S^5JS??S.t£.irp«T  upon  K«..t,.  and  n«.,  of  t»ni 
'^iSil^n'^SM.  d.«8n«»  to  reaoh  a  CU-  Who.  tho<«h  i«lK, 
nocuou.  oireM..  S^  "  ■»?f?SJ^  S^L  of  th.  lacMteer 
c^ctlon  wa.  for  no  more  than  the  o«"?l";r?5?LS'  ^  Sfc- 

s^sss-  (ifsf^  2ni?sSi?n.ris^r^£Hl«  s 

J^on°2^  .i  to^S«rtotlon.  Wlthoutth^  Jjjgo^rt  i^^^^ 
so  drastic  as  to  be  repugnant  as  a  p«t  ^  "^^J^'  i.«^St  M 
(3\  reaches  the  alien  who  violates  Stote  n»«»^**^'™R„Jr 
i^J^S;  iSJhes  those  Who  ^oJ**«  Jf^^i  °S^  ^ex^ 
Slvlsl^  (4)  of  this  section  merely  adds  a  df?f,|^2,  »^^JS 
Sw  which  requires  the  deportotlon  of  the  snuggled  »"«»v^ 
^TmS^the^en  «nuggl«^escap^d^«tjtton.  It  w^^ 
Effective  to  further  curtailing  the  assisted  vlolauona  m  wie  uu 

'"STrtherl^ons  of  the  bm  «*«  .•^:S^^SS?7'««m»s  mav 
iSJuTthrough  the  pending  bUl   it  ^  b«^  that  a  j^ws  may 

be  aflorted  by  which  the  country  may  be  'JJ /J^^^T^nJ.  S 
habitual  criminals  who  are  aUens  whlle^  ^t,^^  r^^rao- 
SJportatlon  laws  retoting  to  persons  of  good  character  may  pro- 
vide room  for  humane  considerations. 


Voices  From  the  Past 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  9, 1957  . 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  Speato,  In  1924  the  Rcp^Uoji  P^ - 
cor^ned  In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  nominated  Calvin  CooUdge  awl 
^1^  Q.  Dawes,  and  committed  those  gentlemen  to  a  plat- 
form which  said: 
we  dechtfe  our  faith  to  the  principle  of  the  8-bour  day. 
That  was  13  years  ago.  and  is  but  a  specific  W«rf  wl« 
thatat  that  time  the  party  affirmed  the  general  principle  of 

the  shorter  working  day.  «««iin-fj«i 

^  1928  our  party  convened  In  Kansas  Cl^  °°^™ 
H^b«t  Hoovcr^tnd  Charles  Curtis,  and  adopted  »  ^"^ 
wWdbspeciflcally  favored  collective  bargaining  and  stated 
S^t  th^Be^can  Party  pledged  itself  "to  continue  iU 
STo^to  mltotaln  this  present  standard  erf  Uvlng^d^- 
MB  scale"  That  was  9  years  ago.  If  that  plank  m«n» 
SSi^  it  mSS  adequate  wages  for  all  to  maintain  » 

decent  standard  of  living.  r^.^^  «n«,i- 

In  1932  the  Republican  Party  convened  in  Chicago,  nomi- 
nated Herbert  Hoover  and  Charles  Curtis,  and  approved  • 
platform  which  said: 

we  heueve  ta  the  principle  of  high  wagea.  We  «avor  ttie  jrtn^le 
«f  7i^«.  ihorterwOTkweek  and  the  shorter  work  day.  with  Ito  awll- 
StSJ  S  5^^eS\s  well  as  to  private  employment,  aa  rapidly 
SdM  instructively  as  conditions  will  warrant. 

That  pronouncement  came  5  years  ago. 

In  1936  the  Republican  Party  convened  in  acvcland.  nomi- 
nated Alfred  M.  Landon  and  Ptank  Knox,  and  adopted  * 
platform  which  stated  that— 
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W«  ^adv*  omitw  to  support  tte  adaptfcja  of  Stats  lamm  uid 
tatantate  ooo^Mcta  to  toUttk  sveatshops  and  cblld  labor  and  to 
protaet  women  and  ehUdmi  wtth  reapect  to  maxlmiim  boots  and 
mtaUnum  wagsa  and  watkiag  eonditlons.  Ws  tttUmwm  this  ean  bs 
dons  within  the  Oonstltatkm  as  It  now  stands. 

Interpreted  tagr  the  most  rabid  partisan,  that  otdlection  of 
pianks  could  not  mean  otber  than  an  aflCknnatkm  of  tbe  decent 
wa«e  and  the  shorter  day  and  shorter  wtA,  which  is  the 
ohJeetiTe  of  the  wage-hour  btU. 

It  might  be  said  that  none  of  these  planks  oonstitates  a 
supported  a  Federal  administrative  board  to  administer  sodi 
an  act.  If  we  fTumtry  ttie  plank  dealing  with  "regnlatian  of 
bosiness",  we  find  thJs  statfmmt  in  the  1936  platform: 

Ws  reeopdas  tlis  sUstsmie  oT  a  IMd  within  whMi  Oovcmment 
regolatkm  la  dssltabls  and  salvtarj.    The  aothortty  to  regulate 
slaoald  be  watad  In  a  tribanal  acting  vadar  clear  and  ipedlic  laws 
definlta 


Can  there  be  a  distinfftinti  betwceu  zegolatlng  business  in 
interstate  oommeroe  and  regulating  the  labor  employed  in 
sodti  business  for  the  purpose  of  mJnlmiim  wages  and  max!- 
mum  hours,  and  does  not  the  wage-hour  bill  set  up  a  tribunal 
with  an  attempt  to  fix  definite  standards? 


New  Housiiii:  and  Slum  Clcanmce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  W.  CURLEY 

or  NKW  YORK 

JS  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

^  Monday,  August  9. 1937 

Ifr.  CDRUBT.  ICr.  Bpeaica,  after  successfully  weathering 
a  stofftty  voyage  over  the  legislative  rocks  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  housing  biU  (S.  1685)  sponsored  by  Eon. 
WAonuJl  New  York,  was  approved.  It  now  awaits 
Ptte  House  of  Representatives  and  has  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  of 
which  Rcvrenntattve  BnaoAU.  is  the  chairman.  Represent- 
athre  SnMMX  la  also  co-QMOsor  of  the  housing  bill  in  the 
House  of  Rcpceesntatives. 


lodATic  njowomu  or  itss 

#•  hold  this  truth  to  bs  self-evident— that  the  test  of  a  rep- 
evsnuDsat  Is  Urn  ability  to  proaoots  ths  ssfsty  and 
the  psqpls. 


Ws  malirtaln  Chat  oar  psopls  are  entitled  to  dsesnt,  adsquats 
^    at  a  pries  which  thsy  eaa  affotd.    In  the  last  S  years  the 
having  saved  mors  than  2fi00fi00  homes 
tafean  the  first  skips  In  our  hMory  to  pto- 
for  psopls  of  MSSgBt  tBoooBSs.    Ws  believe 
^^_^  It  should  bs  given  to  the  building  of  new 
by  pttwts  sotsrpvlsSt  siid  that  ths  Ooveinment  should 
stsadtly  sstsnded  Its  hotvlng  program  toward  the  goal  of  adequate 
for  thoss  foresd  throui^  eonnomlr  nscMittlw  to  live  tn 
ly  and  rtum  eonditlons. 


Rrstk  'MJHB  Democratte  Iftmbers  ot  Googress  are  scdemnly 
pledged  to  carry  out  a  sacred  obUgatioa  of  the  platfcnrm  of 
tte  Demoeratle  Party  adopted  in  convention  held  in  Phila- 
ddphla  Jttne  1M6  in  respect  to  houstng. 

Second.  The  New  Deal  Democrade  Administration  under 
I¥esident  Roosevelt  Is  keeping  the  faith  In  urging  apiHt>val 
of  audi  housing  program. 

TMrd.  As  a  loyal  Democrat  who  subscribed  to  the  policies 
promulgated  and  initiated  by  the  President  as  the  national 
leader  of  the  Dunocratic  Party  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  the  piatform.  I  bdieve  It  to  be  the  bounden  duty  of 
representatives  In  Congress  deeted  on  the  Democratic  plat- 
form to  support  President  Roosevelt  In  his  herculean  task 
to  eolve  the  intricate  human  problems  still  obstructing  prog- 
rwB  toward  recoveij  of  normal  equilibrium  of  our  economic 
structure. 

TJU  HOUtlUfG  tWOKJOt 

The  housing  problem  In  the  city  of  New  Yorkand  through- 
out the  NaUcMi  is  cl  more  commanding  Importance  just  now 
to  the  public  Interest  than  any  other  anhject  requiring  legia- 


la^ve  actkm  by  the  Ooogress.  How  can  we  hope  to  stamp 
out  disease,  insanity,  and  crime  unless  we  take  concrete  steps 
to  ronove  the  causes  of  such  a  serious  social  maladjust- 
ment? How  can  we  diminish  blight  and  diminate  slum 
areas  in  congested  urban  centers  except  through  Govern- 
ment agencies?  Private  enterprise  has  no  incentive  be- 
cause there  is  no  profit  In  low-cost  housing  for  low-income 
groups  of  our  people.  Let  it  be  known  I  am  not  district- 
minded  but  am  concerned  over  similar  conditions  existing 
elsewhere  in  the  United  States  as  they  exist  in  my  own  con- 
greesional  district  in  New  Ymrk  City.  Here  is  a  little  local 
history  of  slum  and  blis^ited  areas  in  the  five  counties  cA 
New  York  City: 

First.  New  York  County:  There  are  29,056  old-law  tene- 
ments containing  335,042  flats. 

Sec(Hid.  Brooklyn  or  Kings  County:  Tbere  are  31,353 
tenements  and  containing  148.199  flats. 

Third.  Brtmx  County:  There  are  4,620  tenements  and 
c(Uitain  31,737  flats. 

Fourth.  Queens  County:  There  are  1,632  tenements  and 
contain  7,044  flats. 

Fifth.  Richmond  County:  There  are  291  tenements  con- 
taining 1,164  flats. 

This  makes  a  total  of  66,952  of  these  old-law  tenements 
with  a  total  number  of  523^86  flats.  These  flats  house 
approximatdy  1,500.000  people  In  the  city  of  New  York. 
If  the  social  reformers  really  seek  the  fundamental  cause 
oi  crime  arui  all  its  ramifications,  here  is  where  it  will  be 
found  in  aU  its  vicious  envirtmment.  The  remedy  lies  in 
a  drastic  slum-clearance  and  new  housing  program  by  the , 
Government.  There  are  three  important,  specific  features 
stressed  in  the  proposed  housing  bill,  namely: 

First.  The  elimination  of  slum  areas;  the  rescue  of  the 
low-income  group. 

Second.  The  protection  of  tbe  healUi  and  morale  of  the . 
poverty-stricken  tenants. 

Third.  Tbe  stimulation  of  building  Industry  and  reduction 
of  unemploymmt. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  slum  and  blighted  areas  in 
the  congested  tenement-house  sections  of  large  in1>an  cen- 
ters, and  in  particular  in  my  own  congressional  district. 

VKNAMTS   DOOICXD   VtOMBM    mBKUKt 

A  "slum"  is  defined  as  "housing  (on  whatever  scale)  so 
Inadequate  or  so  deteriorated  as  to  endanger  the  health, ; 
safefy,  or  the  morals  of  its  inhaUtants."    A  "blighted  area" 
Is  ddlned  as  a  residential  area  on  the  down  grade  whidi 
haa  not  reached  the  slum  stage. 


BtnZJnXO  IMUUSXBT 

No  plan  to  restore  prosperity  win  work  if  the  people  can 
not.  The  distribution  of  the  wealth  ci  the  Nation  in  work, 
and  wages  is  the  basis  of  all  prosperl^.  And  there  is  the 
problem.  It  is  estimated  8,000,000  American  citizens  are 
unemployed  now.  The  only  common-sense  solution  therefor 
Is  tbe  initiation  of  a  housing  program  of  ccmstructlon  which 
win  stimulate  the  building  industry  which  is  still  "flat  on  its 
back."  It  was  the  first  to  be  paralyssed  by  the  depression 
and  the  last  to  receive  practical  flnancial  assistance.  There 
are  a  million  craftsmen  in  this  essoitial  element  of  our  eco- 
nomic Ufe.  There  are  three  to  four  million  other  workers 
indirectly  related  to  the  building  industry.  What  is  holding 
back  this  evident  solution  of  ttiis  difficult  problem?  Is  it 
some  sinister  force  that  fears  the  plain  compelling  truth? 
What  sort  of  a  constructi<Hi  of  the  American  ideal  of  social 
Justice  for  all  are  the  critics  taking  when  they  attack  such  a 
practical,  humane  social  program  of  housing  construction 
and  slum  clearance?  The  Government  came  to  the  rescue 
of  the  farmers,  did  it  not?  Over  2.000,000  home  owners  all 
over  the  country  were  refinanced  by  Uncle  Sam,  you  must 
admit.  Mortgagees  all  over  the  land — banks.  Insurance  com- 
panies, railroads,  and  business  in  general — pleaded  for  finan- 
cial hrfp  from  the  Government,  and  It  was  granted  according 
to  the  public  records.  So  why,  may  I  ask,  this  sudden  con- 
oated  sectional  activity  against  the  urban  centers  when 
the  latter  made  such  c(»3structive  contributions  to  the  solu- 
tkm  of  problems  of  the  rural  sections? 
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The  paralyzing  effect  which  the  crisis  of  the  depression 
produced  between  the  years  1929  and  1933,  inclusive,  on  the 
building  trades  department  of  the  building  industry  is  colos- 
sal when  a  view  of  the  statistics  is  placed  before  us.  namely: 

BXTILOINO   COHSTEUCnON    AND    HOUSING    IN   THB    TTNITED   STATES 

The  niraiber  of  families  provided  for  in  new  dwellings  in 
257  identical  cities  are  as  follows: 

1929:  In  l-famly  dwellings ??'12S 

1933:  In  1-famUy  dwellings Ji*ST2 

1929:  In  2-famny  dwellings o  lil 

1933:  In  2-famUy  dwellings ,,o  IT? 

1929:  In  multlfamily  dwellings 2'oio 

1933:  In  multlfamily  dwellings 9,318 

Bradstreet's  estimates  of  building  expenditures  in  120  cities 
of  the  United  States  were  given  as  follows: 

In  1929.  $2,489,553,000  were  spent. 

In  1933,  $262,942,000  were  spent. 

The  foregoing  statistics  indicate  expenditure  of  money 
in  private  industry  for  housing  construction  took  a  toboggan 
slide  from  a  peak  in  1929  and  zigzagged  to  almost  a  zero 
point  in  1933  because  the  financial  Institutions  were  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy  when  the  "life  saver".  Uncle  Sam. 
stepped  in  and  rescued  the  very  institutions  which  primarily 
brought  on  the  business  collapse.  The  builders  of  the  Na- 
tion were  handcuffed  and  could  not  obtain  loans  for  private 
construction. 

rEDIBAL   COVERNBCSMT  COBCE8   TO  THS   BESCUS 

According  to  the   statistics  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Administrator  of  PubUc  Works.  Hon.  Harold  L.  Ickes.  the 
total  volume  of  all  construction  in  1929  in  the  United  States 
amounted  to  some  $12,000,000,000.      In   1932.  before  the 
establishment  of  the  P.  W.  A.,  the  pendulum  had  swung 
so  far  in  the  other  direction  that  the  volume  of  total  con- 
struction was  less  than  $4,000,000,000.     To  understand  the 
Importance  of  construction  in  our  economic  system  it  is 
necessary  to  recall  that  of  49.000,000  persons  in  gainful 
occupation   before    the    depression,    more    than    3,000.000 
worked  at  construction  sites.     In  addition  to  these  were 
milliona  of   other   workers  whose   employment   depended 
directly  upon  orders  for  materials  used  in  construction. 
The  depression  was  ushered  in  by  a  let-down  in  building 
from  boom  activity  to  a  comparative  standstill.    Plrst  of 
those  to  be  laid  off  were  the  men  engaged  in  the  building 
trades— the  masons,  bricklayers,  steel  workers,  carpenters, 
plasterers,  and  plumbers.      As  construction  slowed  down 
there  was  a  gradual  correspondent  decrease  in  orders  for 
materials,  and  the  employees  of  the  mills  and  factories 
Joined  the  ranks  of  the  Jobless.     With  mills  and  factories 
shut  down  there  was  obviously  no  call  for  raw  materials 
to  be  fashioned  into  supplies  for  construction.    Work  ceased 
In  the  forests.     The  long  lines  of  freight  cars  and  trucks 
transporting  raw  materials  from  their  source  to  the  mills 
and  factories  which  fabricated  them  and  thence  to  con- 
struction sites  became  shorter  and  shorter. 

Evidencing  the  decreased  activity  in  these  industries  Is  the 
fact  that  retaU  sales  for  1933  dropped  47.7  percent  from 
their  1929  total.  In  1934,  when  the  benefits  of  the  first  pro- 
gram undertaken  by  P.  W.  A.  were  being  felt,  there  was 
an  upward  movement  for  the  first  time  since  1928.  The 
Congress  accepted  the  theory  of  public  works  and  ^pro- 
priated  for  all  construction  purposes,  congressional  appro- 
priations totaling  $3,151,681,565,  of  which  less  than  half  went 
to  P.  W.  A.,  of  which  $130,937,289  went  for  Federal  low-rent 
housing  projects.  So,  Mr.  CriUc,  you  have  a  precedent  for 
Federal  aid  for  low-rent  housing  construction.  There  should 
be  no  objection,  if  based  on  sound  reasoning.  The  quicker 
the  purchasing  power  of  consumers  is  spread  over  a  wider 
area  than  it  is  now,  the  sooner  the  Nation  will  balance  its 
Budget  You  can  do  this  if  you  adopt  a  worthwhile  build- 
ing construction  program  to  eliminate  the  slums  and  erect 
new  houses  in  place  of  them.  Let  us  start  the  production 
program  agoing  by  stimulating  the  dormant  building  trades 
by  means  of  a  flnt^wHai  blood  transfusion.  Give  these  mil- 
lions of  workers  the  same  opportunity  the  banks,  home  own- 
ers, farmers,  railroads,  and  business  in  general  received  from 
the  Government.    The  city  worker  needs  the  farmer  help 


Just  as  the  farmer  needs  the  city  woi*er.  Their  Interests 
depend  on  each  other.  The  Wagner-Steagall  housing  bill  is 
a  humane  constructive  measure  and  deserves  the  support  of 
the  Congress.  The  sponsors  of  the  bill  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  the  long,  tiresome  effort  to  salvage  the  poverty- 
stricken  tenants  from  the  slum  tenements  and  dwellings  of 
the  country  and  provide  them  with  decent  housing. 


The  Late  Joseph  W.  Byrns 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILL  TAYLOR 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26.  1927 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Joscph  W.  Btbms, 
late  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  exceed- 
ingly that  I  was  unable  to  be  present  when  memorial  serv- 
ices were  held  in  this  Chamber  in  honor  our  our  esteemed 
friend,  the  late  Speaker  Joseph  W.  By»ms;  however,  I  am 
taking  advantage  of  the  privilege  hertof ore  granted  to  add 
my  tribute  to  the  memory  of  that  distinguished  Teimessean, 
"  On  Jime  4,  1936,  there  passed  from  this  Chamber  a  rare 
figure  in  our  national  life,  and  his  death  was  so  sudden  that 
we  have  not  yet  to  this  day  fully  recovered  from  the  shock. 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  untimely  passing  of  the  late  Joseph 
W.  Bykns,  whose  long,  aWe,  and  brilliant  career,  not  only 
reflected  outstanding  credit  and  luster  on  the  great  Volun- 
teer State,  but  on  the  Nation  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  the  history  of  this  Republic  it  has 
been  given  to  few  men  to  render  such  sigiud  and  distin- 
guished service  to  his  country.  Few  men  attain  to  the  rank 
and  recognition  which  was  so  Justly  and  becomingly  bestowed 
upon  this  worthy  Tennessean. 

Jos  Btshs  was  an  indefaUgaMe  worker.  He  was  a  man 
of  boundless  energy  and  tenacity.  He  was  a  fighter,  too; 
but  ha  his  parliamentary  battles  he  always  observed  the  rules 
of  decorum  and  he  never  hit  below  the  belt.  He  waa  intense 
in  debate  and  yet  he  never  resorted  to  Invective  or  bfUlngs- 
gate  or  uttered  words  that  might  be  offensive  to  his  ad- 
leagues.    He  was  in  every  sense  a  good  sportsman. 

As  Speaker  of  the  House  Job  B-ram  was  the  very  embodi- 
ment and  personification  of  integrity.  He  never  allowed  par- 
tisanship or  personal  predilection  to  tofluence  his  official 
acts,  and  as  the  presiding  officer  of  this  body  he  was  par- 
ticularly Jealous  of  the  rights  of  the  minority.  He  wae  uni- 
formly courteous,  patient,  and  long-suffering.  His  xulingt 
were  Just  and  without  any  suspicion  of  prejudice,  twcxitiam, 
or  subtlety. 

Job  Bnuis  was  bom  and  reared  on  a  farm,  and  It  was  from 
that  envlromnent  early  in  life  that  he  imbibed  a  fine  spirit 
of  independence  and  acquired  a  rugged  physique  and  indi- 
viduality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Job  Byriis  was  a  Democrat  of  the  Andrew 
Jackson  school.  Due  to  his  many  Jacksonian  characteristics 
his  colleagues  often  referred  to  him  as  "Old  HUAory.*  B0 
was  a  stanch  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  State  rights,  and  It 
must  have  pained  him  greatly  to  see  this  sacred  heritage  of 
bis  party  discarded  and  sacrificed  in  the  interest  of  a  species 
of  bureaucratic  centralized  utilitarianism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  knowing  Job  Bykus  as  I  did.  It  Is  my  candid 
and  deliberate  opinion  that  his  death  was  more  or  less 
hastened  as  a  result  of  his  compulsory  support  and  cham- 
pionship of  a  political  philosophy  in  which  be  did  not  believe. 
and  for  which  he  had  no  heartfelt  sympathy.  As  majority 
leader  and  as  Speaker  of  the  House,  it  was  incumbent  upon 
him  to  render  loyal  suwwrt  and  cooperation  to  the  admin- 
istration of  which  he  was  a  part.  Joe  Brun  was  a  good  sol- 
dier, and  when  orders  came  it  was  not  for  him  "to  ask  the 
reason  why"  or  to  question  their  logic  or  wiadom.  UkB  % 
true,  intrepid  soldier,  he  did  his  duty  to  his  party 
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of  hto  pernonal  oplnkwu.  AnTone  who  knew  Jts  Brua  must 
know.  Independent  and  faneelng  u  he  was.  that  be  got 
no  thriU  or  aUsf  action  out  of  supporting  many  of  the  ao- 
called  New  Deal  measures— measures  to  regiment  and  bu- 
reaucratize  the  pe(«>le  and  funcUoos  of  a  goivemment  ^^ilch 
he  dearly  loved.  Joi  Brum  was  a  steadfast  beUever  in  lib- 
erty, and  to  see  the  liberties  of  the  people  gradually  vanish 
under  the  engine  of  the  New  Deal,  must  have  grated  on  his 
nerves  and  offended  his  fine  sense  of  freedom  and  independ- 
ence. There  is  nothing  that  so  sape  the  idiysical  vitality  or 
constitution  of  a  man  as  being  forced  to  do  something  which 
is  contrary  to  his  pfraonal  sentinwint  and  personal  convic- 
tions. 

Whfle  I  enjoyed  a  casual  arqualntaniy  with  Job  Btrhs  be- 
fore I  came  to  Watfiingtoo,  It  was  after  I  came  here,  throui^ 
18  years  of  aiwonatlnp  that  I  learned  to  know  his  sterling 
worth  and  appreciate  the  value  of  his  puMic  service.  Jok 
Btus  and  I  were  close  pfwonal  friends  and  I  oitertained 
not  only  great  reqMct  taut  genuine  admiration  and  affec- 
tion fa:  him.  bi  his  death  the  great  State  of  Tennessee  and 
the  Nation,  also,  suffered  an  irreparable  loss. 

Ih  Us  life  and  chaneter  Jos  Btuib  fulfilled  in  fan  measure 
that  injunction  contained  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Bficah: 
"What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  Justly,  and 
to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God?" 


Can  Uode  Sam  Chase  Death  From  the  Highways? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


ov 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  TEE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESilNTATIVES 
Mondag.  Auffutt  9.  1937 


SSnCLM  BT  BOMT.  WTLXnTRH  CARTWBIOHT.  MKMBKK  OF  CON- 
OSaSS.  THIRD  XUSTBICT  CH>  OKTiAHOMA 


llr.  DONDSRO.  Ifr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Racois,  to  include  a  short 
statement  made  by  Hon.  WzLsnur  CAtzwucBT  relative  to 
death  on  the  highways  of  the  Uhited  States.  This  win  be 
of  Interest  to  all  motorists  in  the  country.  It  presents  an 
appantnf  record  of  death  and  destruction  of  property.  The 
statement  Is  as  fallows: 

A  WAT.  am 


AuioaKMle  accldwiti  wen  rMpoBalbte  for  man  tban  100  deaths 
fc  fMT.    Hm  dMUh  rate  la  ataaiHIy  dlmliliic;  tba  Increaae 
in/tvMiuttMtf  1,000  daatlia  a  yaar  for  the  paat  daeada. 
taaaa  aimartad  prataiMttaif  tlM  ■rianttfartuia  of  can  capabla 
or  high  apaad;  ottMia  aqulpplng  can  with  meed  govemofa.    Bucb 
»a  taaitHy  worthy  of  menticm. 

benaat  or  hhadraaoa  of  diifaia  ImrnmaraMe  lawa  and 
legnlatlone  have  been  derlaed.    Soma  of  theae  have  canaed  aooik  a 
of  tmjiattanqa  with  fooUahiMaB  that  they  haiva  pwifad  to 


to  oovernoat  o(  their 

of  ctty  and  State  police  and  munld- 

that  wy  much  mora  can  be  dODa  to 


w*  ouMt  haOd  ftuMw*.  oradk-iiroar  roada.    Our 

hacva  learned  how.    MMOwhlle  teettmony  ot  hlgh- 

the  Bouae  Oonunittae  on  Boarte  laat  year 

that  only  ttSjOOO  of  Amerfoa'k  SfimjOOO  mOea  of  road  are 

wtth  any  type  of  soifaoe.    Only  a  traction  of  1  percent 

hoilt  trttt  the  aaiaty  teetor  m  mind.    When  the  re- 

'  t  op  to  proper  aaiaty  quartflcatlona  a  nUgh^ 

dealt  to  the  grim  racier. 

thought  the  mvdttlane  road  a  panacea  for 

Jeroay  huUt  a  ttnr-^MBm  "acddant 

tha  TjoHand  Itumd  and  Trmsun — 

and  bigger  aoeldenta  than  the  oU  two- 

the  Hrtlland  Tomtf  tta^,  under 

la  a  iMnlng  wtample  of  what  oar  hlghwaya  of 

It  iirof?ldee  lenae  for  tMt  and  riow  traAe  In 

by  a  traAe  tdaad.    Of  oomae  there  are 

tar  m  Una. 


wlee  It  le  etrnply  a  four^ane  limited  way.    leMt  fan  orer  a  mflUon 
can  had  paaaed  through  it  with  leas  than  half  a  doaen  tetaUtue. 

lioet  of  our  present  road  system  "fagt  grew",  and  grew  m  the* 
lume  and  linggy"  era.  Many  an  accident  Is  the  fault  of  the  road. 
as  their  treqiiency  at  "death  spots"  proves.  But  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, working  In  wx^jeratlon  with  the  State  governments,  la 
Srformlng  a  major  operation.  Funds  have  been  set  aside  under  a 
1  of  my  anthorlshlp  to  provide  for  study  of  traffic  conditions  and 
their  Improvement. 

The  report,  due  to  be  completed  In  June,  will  ten  us  what  needs 
to  be  done.  At  preeent  several  activities  of  the  administration's 
r^ef  Tr'r'^g"  are  effecting  improvements  that  focus  toward 
safety. 

Facts  and  Reasons  Why  H.  R.  6963,  the  Bond- 
holders Reorganization  Bill,  Together  With 
Amendments  as  Contained  in  the  Original  Bill 
(H.  R.  9)  Which  I  Shall  Offer,  Should  Be  Adopted 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  9,  1927 

ISx.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  many  of  the  more 
obvious  offenses  of  protective  committees  against  the  trust 
usurped  by  them  from  holders  of  defaulted  securities  were 
stCHPPed  because  of  their  dread  of  the  select  committee  of 
Congress,  the  final  hearings  held  by  the  select  committee 
before  its  expiration  revealed  that  the  pillage  of  other  peo- 
ple's assets  is  now  often  accomplistied  through  practice  of 
fraud  upon  the  courts. 

Bias  and  abridgment  of  truth  by  many  lawyers  corrupt  the 
findings  of  courts  into  ill-advised  and  inequitable  decrees., 
Even  honest  Judges  are  impotent  to  protect  themselves 
egainst  such  crafty  collusiveness.    The  administrative  task 
of  bankruptcy  reorgsmizations  is  so  immense  that  no  court 
i£  now  adapted  to  shield  itself  from  deceit.    Although  law- 
yers, by  their  oath  as  offlcers  of  the  courts,  are  constrained  ' 
to  adduce  the  truth,  because  of  tacit  nonresistance  to  one  ' 
another's  fees  they  maneuver  to  disclose  to  the  courts  only 
a  part  of  the  truth.    Facts  that  can  only  be  revealed  by  hon-  ; 
est  and  laborious  audits;   interrelation  of  "insiders"  who 
primarily  angle  to  swindle  others  out  of  their  property  rights; 
exposure  of  frauds  antedating  and  causing  falsified  def aults^ 
seldom  are  divulged.   On  the  contrary,  they  usually  are  sup- 
pressed, and  incompetent,  crafty  impostors  masquerading  as 
"experts"  are  Injected  into  the  proceeding,  or  are  foisted 
upon  the  courts,  to  give  support  to  guileful  an^raisals,  tricky 
leases,  and  misleading  financial  set-ups,  the  magnitude  of 
the  fraud  mwn  the  court  always  being  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  fee  allowed  or  paid  out  of  the  estate  of  the  security 
holders. 

Tbo  many  special  masters  and  referees  have  degenerated 
from  truth  and  fact-finding  arms  of  courts  into  "kangaroo" 
courts.  In  which  reality  and  equity  have  become  subordinate 
to  grave  examination  into  the  relevancy  of  tweedle-dee  con- 
trasted with  tweedle-dum. 

Under  this  haphazard  system  the  stupendous  administra- 
tive elements  of  bcmkruptcy,  74  and  77B  proceedings,  have 
became  comQ)ted  into  a  lucrative  contest  in  which  predatory 
aptness  succeeds  far  more  often  than  does  equity  and  Justice. 
Tens  of  millions  of  our  most  deserving  people — ^the  savers — 
are  thus  impoverished  and  thousands  of  them  thrown  upon 
the  Government  as  a  burden  to  support. 

Yet  these  embarrassed  assets,  originally  representing 
$36,000,000,000  of  the  people's  money,  still  exist;  but  under 
the  deficient  system  now  prevailing,  ownership  of  them  legal- 
Istically— albeit  inequitably— is  becoming  expropriated  by  a 
few  freebooters  purposing  to  found  a  landlord  class  at  great 
danger  to  the  Nation. 

TWs  unjust  transfer  of  property  rights  from  Investors  to  an 
arrogated  paternalism  consisting  of  insidious  deceivers  must 
be  arrested.  PUth  in  investments  must  be  reestablished;  Jus- 
tice In  reorganizatiosi  or  liquidation  must  be  secured  and 
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The  conservator  bill.  H.  R.  6963.  being  principally  an  added 
section  77C  to  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  is  designed  to  achieve 
these  purposes.  Congress  no  longer  can  remain  without 
decisive  action  that  will  save  legitimate  property  rights  of 
millions  of  our  citizens. 

When  you  consider  that  out  of  the  tens  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars put  up  by  bondholders  to  erect  numerous  picture  the- 
aters, through  legal  maneuvering  they  now  come  out  seccmd 
best  while  the  insiders  who  engineered  the  prtMnotlon,  the 
default,  and  now  Uie  reorganization,  come  out  on  top — as  the 
masters  of  the  situation — then  it  Is  our  solemn  duty  to  rectify 
our  defective  sjrstem  that  Justice  will  trlumi*L 

In  one  of  these  theater  cases,  for  Illustration,  the  Harding 
Theater,  where  a  cash  offer  was  made  su£acient  to  pay  out 
bondholders  100  cents  on  the  dollar,  about  one-third  of 
their  accrued  interest,  to  pay  the  Junior  claimants  50  cents 
on  the  dollar,  and  still  leave  some  $92,000  for  legal  fees  and 
court  expenses,  the  Judge  confirmed  a  reorganization  whereby 
the  Insiders  got  a  ridiculously  low  lease  for  a  long  term  of 
years,  which  It  decreed  a  priority  to  the  righU  of  the  original 

investors.  ^  .    xw 

Example  after  example  of  such  Inequity  is  contained  in  the 
record  of  our  hearings;  in  every  instance  a  monopolistic 
entity  which  undoubtedly  engineered  the  fleecing  of  bond- 
holders through  the  sacred  precincts  <rf  our  courts,  has  pre- 
vailed In  their  piracies.  The  result  is  that  in  Chicago,  as 
well  as  throughout  other  large  cities  of  the  Nation,  a  giant 
octopus  has  been  reared  that  has  terrorized  out  of  existence 
all  consequential  competition. 

It  is  no  different  with  large  hotel  properties.  These  are 
being  filched  to  the  utmost  by  jdunderers  beneath  the 
benches  of  Judges  who  are  overwhelmed  with  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  foreclosures  and  bankruptcies  and  unable  to  cope 
with  this  steal  of  the  ages  as  the  courts  are  now  constituted. 
In  one  foreclosure— the  Lott  Hotels— which  now  has  been 
transferred  Into  the  Federal  courts.  Utlgatlon  has  dragged  on 
for  9  years.  Taxes  In  the  sum  of  $866,000  remain  unpaid, 
operating  losses  by  a  receiver  who  knows  nothing  of  hotel 
management  have  grown  to  $477,000.  and  yet  fees  have  been 
allowed  In  the  sum  of  $324,000.  Bonds  acquired  after  de- 
faults by  the  house  of  issue,  which  now  Is  the  protective 
committee,  were  paid  the  sum  of  $421,000  by  court  order, 
bondholders  have  not  received  a  cent. 

In  another  chain  of  hotels— Leeds  ft  Levy— the  lessees, 
with  the  connivance  of  attorneys,  suppressed  income  from 
the  court  so  as  to  avoid  paying  full  rentals,  kept  two  sets  of 
books  to  conceal  the  fraud,  and  even  Intercepted  the  mall 
of  the  select  committee  when  its  investigation  got  too  near 
an  expose. 

Large,  expensive  public  dance  haHs — the  Aragon  and  Tria- 
non in  Chicago— constructed  with  other  people's  money,  have 
become  a  crafty  game  of  freeze-out.  Original  promoters 
who.  since  default,  have  had  jdenty  of  money  to  buy  the  de- 
faulted securities  in  sums  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, nevertheless  did  not  have  money  to  pay  their  obliga- 
tions to  the  bondholders.  And  with  the  consent  of  the  Judge, 
competing  offers  of  leases  at  higher  prices  that  would  benefit 
the  bondholders  were  ignored,  or  intimidated  out  of  court, 
with  the  result  that  the  self -same  issuer  of  the  original  in- 
debtedness now  emerges  In  a  better  position  than  ever  be- 
fore, with  court-approved  leases  at  one-fourth  previous 
rentals,  so  that  bondholders  may  wait  indefinitely  for  their 
money,  because  after  payment  of  taxes  out  of  the  rental  in- 
come, practically  nothing  is  left  for  distrlbutl(Hi. 

In  the  case  of  two  large  picture  houses,  Marbro  and 
Granada,  of  over  3,000  seats  each,  testimony  of  accountants 
Indicates  that  bondholders  may  have  to  wait  60  years  on  one 
and  93  years  on  the  other  for  the  return  of  their  maiey. 

One  smaller  trust  company  of  Chicago,  through  Its  em- 
ployees, has  held  on  to  receiverships  of  40  or  50  defaulted 
properties  since  1929,  all  the  while  taking  rake-offs  on  coal, 
decorating,  and  other  items,  transferring  m(meys  from  In- 
come of  the  estates  into  Its  private  account,  placing  title  of 
numerous  of  the  buildings  into  the  name  d  a  manicurist 
friend  of  the  executive  head  of  the  corporation,  all  the 
while  bondholders  being  unahle  to  get  head  or  taU  of  what 


was  going  on.  When  the  employee-receiver  of  this  trust 
company  threatened  to  expose  it  the  trust  company  rail- 
roaded him  into  Jail  on  a  contempt  of  court  charge,  where 
he  now  is  and  may  remain  indeterminedly. 

A  large  institution— originally  a  Dawes  interest— Central 
Republic  Trust  Co.  and  others,  acting  as  a  bondholders'  pro- 
tective committee,  has  had  in  its  control  defaulted  proper- 
ties valued  at  almost  $43,000,000,  some  since  1928.  Out  of 
334  properties  the  bonds  on  1  were  returned  to  bondh(dders 
without  any  results  for  bondholders;  on  3  buHdtngs  bond- 
holders' investments  were  entirely  lost  because  they  were  on 
leaseholds;  25  properties  were  reorganized,  whereby  the  same- 
men  on  the  protective  committee  retain  control  through 
voting  trusteeships,  bondholders  remaining  in  their  power 
for  the  future  10  to  15  years  and  obtaining  for  their  Invest- 
ments simply  pieces  of  paper  called  "certificates  of  interest"; 
4  ];HXH)erties  were'  reorganized  xmder  secUcui  74,  and  10  under 
section  77B;  there  are  22  properties  still  in  process  under 
77B,  2  under  74;  on  68  properties  no  action  at  all  was 
started;  and  168  properties  are  still  under  foreclosure  tn 
State  courts.  During  all  those  years  bondholders  fretfuUy 
await  some  equitable  solution  of  the  protdem,  but,  as  may  be 
seen,  with  very  little  satisfaction.  AU  the  while  Mr.  Dawes' 
new  bank  retains  management  of  these  properties  at  a  maxi- 
mum allowable  charge — and  the  unfortunate  bondholdert 
are  waiting  and  watching. 

In  most  cases  trustees  acting  for  the  courts  or  under  the 
trust  indenture,  some  having  as  many  as  150  pn^erties  un- 
der their  control;  as  in  the  8.  W.  Straus  and  other  issues 
when  Interrogated  by  the  select  committee,  their  answer  was. 
"I  dont  know"  or  "I  dont  remember",  and  for  that  Igno- 
rant management  of  prc^erties  entrusted  to  them  by  courts 
they  draw  and  are  allowed  thousands  of  dollars. 

Receiverships  and  trusteeships  are  given  in  great  numbers 
to  a  sdect  few.  One  trust  company,  Chicago  Title  H  Trust 
Co.,  since  1929  has  obtained  approximately  3,000;  another 
trust  company  and  its  officers  individually  near^  aU  the  fake 
receiverships,  American  National  Bank  k  Ttust  Co.,  about 
500.  Several  individuals,  pets  of  Judges,  anywhere  from  100 
to  200.  Our  finding  is  that  not  only  do  they  obtain  out- 
rageous fees  therefor,  and  employ  oady  a  few  ineqierienced 
people  to  look  after  the  prop^ties  with  the  result  that  mis- 
management, waste,  unnecessary  deterioration  and  nonpay- 
ment of  taxes  is  the  general  rule.  Such  properties  are  so 
thoroughly  nim«*J^M  in  extraneous  charges  during  receiver- 
ships and  so  overburdened  by  an  accumulation  of  accrued 
taxes  by  the  time  any  legal  soluticm  is  reached  in  the  courts, 
that  bondholders  have  Uttle  remaining. 

Not  only  is  It  a  question  of  real-estate  bonds  representing 
some  $15,000,000,000  in  securities  but  also  a  question  of  some 
$10,000,000,000  in  defaulted  industrial  and  utility  securities 
and  $2,000,000,000  in  municipals. 

The  portrayal  of  conditions  relating  to  real-estate  defaults 
is  no  better  than  the  craftiness  practiced  in  industrials  and 
utilities  or  municipals. 

Another,  newer,  phase  of  our  investigation  uncovered  a 
widespread  scheme  to  defraud  millions  of  policyholders  In 
insurance  companies  g<Hng  through  recdverships  ot  reor- 
ganizations. There  are  upward  of  25  such  insurance  cc«n- 
panies  which  sometimes  deliberately  have  been  maneuvered 
into  distress  so  that  combinations  of  wreckers  could  become 
possessed  of  assets  running  into  hundreds  of  millicms  of  dol- 
lars, with  annual  premium  Incomes  of  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
five  million  d(dlars.  In  the  case  of  one  stock  company  that 
had  almost  a  million  policyholders  Wall  Street  buccaneers 
bought  it  up  fOT  $63,000.  which  money  they  later  took  out 
of  the  distressed  company  they  usurped  to  save.  Within  a 
few  weeks  they  placed  a  lien  on  the  policyholders  of  50  per- 
cent and  sold  assets  through  their  finance  corporation,  and 
so  forth. 

The  record  shows  that  good  Insurance  oompanteoflai 
are  gutted  or  imposed  upon  to  save  personal  interests  of 
promoters  In  other  insurance  companies:  that  there  exists 
an  interlocking  of  stockholdings  between  numerous  indi- 
vidusU  Insurance  companies,  with  the  result  that  whm  ooe 
meets  d«««/'aiiM«^,  imrrtix^ifttpiy  many  (Mhers  are 
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Tlie  spUt^up  eoDtral  now  resting  in  48  State  InsozBiioe  oom- 
mlawicmf!f»  leads  to  lax  sapenislaQ,  dangerons  oampromises 
between  opposing  State  audlton.  Requently  the  full  truth 
is  supntressed  because  of  the  fear  of  some  State  commisslfloer 
that  soQoer  or  later  he  win  have  to  ask  a  similar  sunvesslon 
of  facts  for  his  own  local  company  by  other  State  commis- 
skums. 

If  anything,  insurance  reorganisations  are  even  more  in- 
volved ttian  real  estate  or  Industrials  and  utUttles.  Thesnb- 
Ject  Is  enormous,  and  at  xnesent  represents  a  blight  upon 
this  Nation's  economic  welfare  that  must  be  eradicated  if  the 
bnstnwB  of  Insurance  is  to  be  saved  from  discredit  in  the 
minds  of  the  people. 

Tet.  irtiatever  the  dass  of  default—^  It  real  estate,  tn- 
snranee,  or  other  clsmei!  of  secnrttles— the  investor,  the 
»ver.  today  Is  being  robbed  with  impunity.  The  vultures 
always  gather  as  a  wounded  enterprise  is  scented.  This 
nation's  defense  against  these  birds  of  prey  Is  woefully  In- 
adequate. The  congress  must  recognise  this  and  provide 
ttxe  necessary  protection  that  mfflwma  of  our  dtlsens 
ttiroiatftKiat  ttie  breadth  of  the  land  are  praying  for. 


BUlkms  Out  and  BUUons  Back 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 

OFTXXA8 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
mes^ffy.  Amnut  lO  (UgUkOioe  da^  of  Monday,  Jtag.  9) ,  19S7 


MartoM  BT  jaasB  h.  jotna,  chaxbmax  of  tbb  bboon- 

BntXJCIIOil  nKANCaK  OOBPOBATIOIC.  JUKS  as.  1887 


Ifr.  CONNAULY.  Ifir.  President,  I  aik  unanimous  consent 
to  havv  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Raooea  an  article  by 
Jesse  B.  Jones,  Chairman  of  the  ReooDstmctiiKi  Finance 
OorpocattOB.  published  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  ot 
JOM  M,  1SS7.  entitled  "BOUans  Out  and  BUUois  Back." 
being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
In  the  BiooaB.  as  follows: 

«.  IMT] 


TtM  lanrar  ettiM  and  loeilltlM  tbn*  soffand 
UtoTCB  wa  Akron.  Toledo^  Tofonvrtown.  Detroit,  CtovaUnd.  Chl- 
cego.  New  OriMXia.  and  Balttmon.    Many  BBaUer  ctttaa  and  towns 
til  ttaalr  tanka.    Atlantte  Cttj  ■offered.  pnAaUy.  tbe  baaTtest 
of  depuatt  kjaeea. 
After  the  bank  Holiday  Akron.  Olito,  had  only  one  nnall 
-    — »i^*»»t»«f  tbe  nieetuiie  Park  Tkvet  *  Savlnga 

by  Harvey  Ptrestone  and  eetabUehed  for  the  con- 
of  anplojiwe  of  the  FUeetune  Tire  *  Bobber  Oo.  The 
bank  depealte  of  this  ctty  of  more  than  asojOOO  fntaabttaate  acgi»- 
■■feed  only  •tt.OOOjQOO  tn  tta  five  bAaks  on  Jfeauaiy  1.  IMT.  imie 
aofifl*  than  halt  oC  the  total  df«oetta  m  its  nine  banks  in  IMO. 

Toledo  had  It  baito  In  IMO.  with  depoelts  Kgregatlng  •192.000.- 
000.  In  taaxmtf  ItST  It  had  tfz  banks,  with  total  depoetti  of  only 
oagrtowB  had  nine  banks  in  1080.  wtth  §76,000,- 
ilz  In  Jannaty  10*7,  wtth  only  $66,000,000  de- 
poelti.  ClevBiaBd  had  10  banks  m  lose,  wtth  depoetto  aggTMsUng 
ll;06S.oeoj0O0i  whOe  In  Janoary  M3T  tt  had  U  banks,  wtth  de- 
af only  no«jOOOXMM>. 


Baltimore  had  60 
ta  iseo,  with  68861000.000  depostts.  whUe  m  Janaacy  2087  It 
•  banks,  with  depoette  at  tte&JOOOJOOO.  Its  bank  troublea 
started  in  Ifltl.  when  the  Balttmon  Ttust  Co.  waa  foroed  to  talee 
07,760.000  to  npata-  tte  oe|xltaL  Motwtthstaadlng  this  lirgB  cental 
■onMbataon  it  and  the  Union  Tkvet  Oo,  anothnr  large  tnettto- 
tlon.  WH«  unable  to  open  artnr  the  bank  hoUdi^.  Two  large 
easoatty  cnmpanlee  In  Baltimore,  the  Maryland  Gbraatty  and  the 
United  SUtea  Fld^ty  4  Qoaranty  (Xk.  alao  soffcred  heavy 
as  a  twit  «( 


a  tha 

had  nine  banks  In  1880.  wtth  deportts  of  0848^ 
Mnwry  1837  tt  had  Ave  banks  with  6855.000,000 
—  ol  the  large  banks  In  ~ 


by  the  BeooDstruetlon  Finance  Corporation  taking  preferred  sto^ 
Kp*}  the  depoettors.  for  the  most  piixt,  taking  the  common  stock. 
Oepceltars  in  Mew  Orleans'  dosed  btmks  have  received  a  smaller 
percentage  <m  their  deposits  than  those  In  other  large  cities. 

One  of  the  largest  bcuiks  In  Memphis  closed,  b\it,  with  Reoon- 
■truetlon  Pinance  Ck)rj>oration  assistance  and  loans  aggregating 
614.300,000.  a  new  bank  was  organized.  Depositors  of  the  old  banlr 
have  been  paid  In  full,  and  its  stockholders  own  the  new  bank, 
which  Is  making  good  progress. 

Chicago  had  223  banks  in  1930,  with  deposits  of  $2,862,000,000, 
ubile  In  January  1937  it  had  56  banks,  with  deposits  of  63,135.- 
000,000.  It  was  the  failure  of  this  great  number  of  hanks  In  Chi- 
cago that  precipitated  the  bank  runs  there  in  Jxme  1932.  The 
Foreman-State  National  Bank.  Chicago,  was  the  first  big  bank  to 
himt  cover  following  failure  of  the  Bank  of  United  States  In  New 
York  City  on  December  11.  1930.  The  First  National  Bank  of 
Chicago  and  its  affiliate,  the  First  Union  Trust  ft  Savings  Bank, 
took  over  the  FtH«man-State  National  Bank,  of  Chicago,  and  Its 
affiliate,  the  Foreman-State  Trust  &  Savings  Bank.  In  June  1931, 
ajan^ming  their  aggregate  deposits  of  $220,000,000  In  full.  They 
were  given  a  $12,500,000  guaranty  against  loss  by  clearing-house 
banks  and  some  individuals  interested  In  the  Foreman  banka.  In- 
cluding particularly  Albert  D.  Lasker,  fonner  chairman  of  the 
Shipping  Board  and  principal  owner  of  Lord  &  Thomas.  The  Bank 
of  United  SUtes,  of  New  York  City,  had  deposits  of  $161,000,000 
aiKl  capital  of  $25,250,000.  Its  depositors  have  received  65  percent 
and  will  get  something  more. 

In  1030  Detroit  had  21  banks,  with  deposits  of  6874.000,000.  m 
January  1937  It  had  8  banks,  with  deposits  of  only  $767,000,000, 
notwithstanding  the  great  industrial  recovery  there. 

The  largest  banks  to  fail  were  In  Detroit  and  Cleveland.  The 
first  of  these  to  come  to  grief  were  the  First  National  Bank  and 
the  Ouardian  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  of  Detroit.  The  Michi- 
gan bank  holiday  was  declared  by  the  Oovemor  of  Michigan  on 
the  14th  d  February  1933.  The  Governor's  first  declaration  was 
for  a  brief  suspension  to  give  the  banks  time  to  fortify  tbelr  posi- 
tions following  the  failure  of  the  Union  Guardian  TVust  Co.  of 
Detroit,  with  deposits  of  $20,000,000.  This  Institution,  like  the 
Ouardian  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  was  a  member  (rf  the 
Ouardian  Detroit  XTnlon  group  of  btuiks.  The  Detroit  banks  ap- 
pealed to  New  York  and  Chicago  banks,  as  well  as  to  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation.  New  York  and  Chicago  sent  banker 
lepreeentatlves  to  Detroit;  George  W.  Davison,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Central  Hanover  Bank  a  tVust  Co..  from  New  York: 
and  MelTln  Traylor  from  Chicago.  President  Hoover  sent  two  Cab- 
inet members.  Secretary  of  Commerce  Boy  Owfn.  whose  homa 
Detroit,    and    Under    Secretary    of    the    Tteasury    Arthur 


BalTantlne. 

Tlie  Oovemor  extended  the  holiday  from  time  to  time  untU  the 
Nation-wide  bank  holiday  was  dedazed  by  President  Booeevelt  on 
March  6,  1933.  Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  efforts  made  by 
Preslttent  Hoover,  the  New  York  and  Chicago  banks,  and  the 
R.  F.  C,  It  was  Impoeslble  to  save  theee  Detroit  banks.  Under 
the  dreomstanees.  It  Is  surprising  that  all  Detroit  banks  did  no$ 
faU. 

raonEcmro  SMALL  OKPosrrosa 

Ftom  the  time  the  Detroit  bank  trouble  started.  In  February 
1883.  untU  the  Nation-wide  bank  holiday,  on  March  6,  1933.  di- 
rectors and  executives  of  the  R.  F.  C.  were  In  almost  continuous 
eoDSlderatlon  of  the  Detroit  situation,  with  Senator  Couzens  and 
Senator  VaitnKNBXBO  frequently  in  the  meetings.  There  were 
White  Hoxxse  meetings  with  President  Hoover.  Treasury  mtitriai^. 
Michigan  Senators,  and  representatives  of  the  R.  F.  C.  But  try 
as  hard  as  everyone  did.  the  tragedy  could  not  be  averted.  The 
First  NaU<mal  Bank  had  650.000  depositors,  with  deposits  aggre- 
gating 6^6.000,000.  The  Ouardian  National  had  160,000  depositors, 
with  deposlU  aggregating  61144)00,000. 

By  arrangementa  perfected  between  the  R.  F.  O.  and  the  large 
dqpostton  ot  the  Ouardian  National  Bank  of  Commerce  and  the 
First  National,  and  R.  F.  C.  loans  aggregating  $182,927,049  to  the 
oonservators  and  receivers  of  the  two  banks,  funds  were  made 
avaUabia  to  pay  In  full  depositors  In  the  Ouardian  National  with 
61,000  or  lees— 116.000  depositors— and  those  In  the  First  Na- 
tlaoal  with  6300  or  lews  405.000  depoeltors.  The  arrangement  pro- 
vided for  pro-rata  payments  to  aU  depositors  In  both  banks  and  an 
assignment  by  the  larger  depositors  of  a  part  of  the  dlstrtbutlon 
doe  tbem,  to  be  used  In  purchasing  the  remaining  balances  of 
the  smaU  depositors. 

Great  credit  Is  due  the  large  depositors  for  allowing  the  smaller 
depositors  to  be  paid  first  and  In  full,  and  agreeing  to  stand  what- 
ever loss.  If  any.  there  might  be  in  the  final  llqtiidatlon. 

In  Cleveland  the  Uhlon  Ttust  Co.,  with  normal  deposits  of 
ahnost  6S00XXX),000.  and  the  Guardian  Trust  Co..  with  more  than 
6160.000.000.  both  failed.  By  February  27.  1933,  the  Union's  de- 
poette had  shrunk  to  $148,000,000  and  the  Guardian's  to  $81,000.- 
000.  Both  of  these  banks  went  on  a  restricted  withdrawal  basis 
on  that  date.  Guardian  depoeltors  being  allowed  to  draw  only 
1  percent  of  their  balances  and  the  Union  5  percent.  Neither  of 
these  banks  was  able  to  reopen  after  the  bank  holiday.  Depositors 
of  the  union  have  been  paid  60  percent,  and  the  Indications  are 
that  they  will  finally  get  more  than  80  percent.  An  effort  Is  now 
being  made  to  reorganize  the  bank.  Guardian  depositors  have 
been  paid  81  percent  and  early  in  May  the  R.  F.  C.  authorized 
an  additional  loan  of  $16,200,000  to  the  receiver  for  payment  of 
an  additional  80  pocent  to  deposltotB.  Theee  deposittvs  should 
get  some  further  distributions  on  final  llqxiidatlons.  Failure  of 
tSieee  two  banks  added  to  the  already  xmhappy  situation  In  Gleve- 
*~~"'  "  "'  *"      tnsa  Industrial  *"*iT'^"inwnf> 
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Bank  failures  are  tragic,  wherever  and  whenever  they  occot,  but 
when  the  two  principal  banks  in  a  city  as  large  "  I>S^J3»  !!r! 
with  more  than  800,000  separate  depositors  and  $512,000^000  de- 
posits, you  have  panic  on  a  large  scale.  More  than  100,000  of**'* 
800  000  depositors  In  these  two  banks  were  nonresidents,  and  m 
addition  to  bringing  almost  everything  in  that  city  to  a  complete 
standstill,  the  state  of  fear  already  existing  throughout  the  coun- 
try was  intensified.  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  temper 
of  the  people  of  Detroit  when  these  two  big  banks  faUed  to  open 
after  the  bank  holiday.  They  were  stunned.  No  city  in  the  world 
can  claim  greater  Industrial  leadership  than  Detroit,  but  these 
leaders  were  without  experience  in  dealing  with  a  banking  crisis. 
It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  few  cities  could  boast  of  their 
leadership  and  cooperation  In  meeting  and  preventing  bank 
failures. 

MXW  BAinCS  IK  DXTBOIT 

After  a  number  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to  reorganise  and  re- 
open the  First  National  and  the  Guardian  National,  the  General 
Motors  Corporation  put  up  $12,500,000  for  common  stock  In  a  new 
bank,  the  National  Bank  of  Detroit,  the  R.  F.  C.  taking  $12,500,000 
preferred  stock.  General  Motors  agreed  to  give  stockholders  and 
depositors  of  the  First  National  Bank  60  days  In  which  to  take  a 
proportionate  share  of  the  common  stock  at  cost  and  Interest.  The 
new  bank  opened  for  business  on  March  24.  1933.  It  purchased 
from  the  conservators  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Detroit  and 
the  Guardian  National  Bank  of  COTMnerce  some  of  their  m<»e  Uquld 
assets   for  which  It  paid  $104,588,000  and  $14,000,000,  respectively. 

These  amounts,  together  with  the  proceeds  of  R.  P.  C.  loans  to 
the  conservators  on  the  remaining  assets,  were  placed  on  deposit 
with  the  new  bank,  enabling  a  30-peroent  distribution  <»  deposltOTS 
of  both  institutions,  through  the  National  Bank  of  Detroit.  On 
January  1,  1937,  deposits  of  the  National  Bank  of  Detroit  were 
$412  000  000,  or  more  than  those  of  the  First  NaUonal  at  the  time  of 
its  failure,  although  the  deposits  of  the  latter  had  at  one  time 

exceeded  $600,000,000.  _*,.««««  Ann 

Some  months  later  Bdsel  Ford  put  up  the  major  part  of  $5,000,000 
capital  for  a  new  bank— The  Manufactxirers  National  Bank  ot 
Detroit.  This  bank  opened  for  business  on  Axigmt  10.  1933.  wd 
took  over  the  deposit  liability  of  the  Highland  Park  ^te  Bank,  toe 
Guardian  Bank  of  Dearborn,  the  Dearborn  State  Bank,  and  the 
Peoples  Wayne  County  Bank  of  Highland  Park.  When  this  was 
accomplished  The  Manufacturers  National  had  deposits  of  approxi- 
mately $21,000,000.  On  January  1.  1937.  Its  deposlU  ^e" JIIM,- 
257  000  To  enable  the  new  bank  to  assume  In  full  the  deposits  oi 
the' four  banks  the  R.  P.  C.  made  loans  to  the  'o«^*>*»J»/^^ 
gaUng  $14,407,262.33.  secured  by  part  of  their  »»)^.^2^  ^^f* 
interests  had  $2,260,000  on  deposit  In  one  or  more  of  thaw  banks. 
These  deposlto  were  subordinated  to  our  loan  and  must  stand  the 

^^^w'the^  NaUonal  Bank,  the  Guardian  NattonjdBankof 
Ctanmerce.  and  the  Union  Ouardian  Trust  Co..  all  of  Detroit,  dosed, 
the  Ford  InteresU  and  members  of  the  'wdjamUyJbad  appr^- 
mately  $67,700,000  on  deposit  with  them.  In  Mardi  "?«  IJ*  >^ 
ufacturers  National  Bank  lent  the  receiver  of  the  First  NstUmal 
Bank  $35,000,000,  at  2^  percent  Interest,  with  which  to  PJ^M»e 
remainder  of  the  receiver's  debt  to  the  R.  F.  C.  I  am  lu^a™eo 
that  coUections  from  the  collateral  have  already  reduced  this  loan 
to  about  $4,000,000,  which  shows  continued  recovery.  To  make  such 
a  bigloaT  praijtlcally  six  times  the  bank's  capital,  requtoed  special 
permission  of  the  OomptroUer  of  the  Currency,  which  the  l»w  per- 
Slts  m  the  case  of  closed  national  banks.  Neither  the  dooed  Flwt 
National  nor  the  Ouardian  National  to  now  Indebted  to  the  B.  F.  C.. 
and  even  the  larger  depositors,  who  allowed  the  smaller  depositors 
to  be  paid  first,  will  not  suffer  mudi.  If  any,  ultimate  loss. 

A   CASS    or    SKUr-HSLT 

I  have  sUted  before,  and  repeat  here,  that  If  the  B.  F.  C.  had 
Ijeen  authorized  to  Inveet  In  the  capital  of  banks  when  »  was 
first  organized  or  when  Its  powers  were  enlarged  In  July  19M, 
the  Detroit  banks  could  have  been  saved,  as  could  thousands  of 
others  throughout  the  country,  and  without  loss  to  the  Oovem- 

°^In  the  years  1931.  1933.  and  1988,  more  than  6,000  banks  failed 
In  the  United  States.  Many  of  them  covild  have  beMi  saved 
through  local  cooperaUon.  even  without  Government  assistance. 

For  example,  take  the  case  of  the  Merrill  Trust  Co..  at  Bangor, 
Maine,  with  11  branches  In  the  neighborhood  of  Bangor.  A  dele- 
gation of  citizens,  mostly  directors  of  the  bank,  came  to  see  \u 
early  In  April  1933.  under  the  leadership  of  Governor  Brann. 
They  stated  that  the  looses  and  depreciated  value  of  the  bank's 
securities  were  In  excess  of  Its  capital  fxmds.  We  agreed  toasslst 
to  the  extent  of  $2,000,000.  if  they  would  raise  another  $2,000,000 
to  be  subordinated  to  our  loan.  No  one  In  the  delegation 
thought  any  money  coxild  be  raised  at  home.  Thto  attitude  was 
typical  of  everyone  who  came  to  the  R.  P.  C.  for  assistance- 
no  one  ever  thoiight  any  money  could  be  raised  at  home.  Gov- 
ernor Brann  did  not  share  this  belief,  however,  and  In  short  ord» 
siiggested  to  the  delegation  that  they  retxim  home  and  see  what 
they  co\ild  do.  They  organized  at  each  of  the  commuiUtles 
where  the  bank  had  a  branch,  and  made  a  drive  to  save  Uielr 
banks.  It  was  conducted  much  like  a  Liberty  Loan  drive  dur- 
ing the  World  War.  and  In  a  little  while  $3,000,000  new  coital 
had  been  raised  locally,  largely  from  depoeltors  and  stockhOldere. 

In  connection  with  the  reorganization  of  the  bank,  we  made 
a  loan  to  the  Merrill  Mortgage  Co.  of  »3.*»'«5,,»^  ^^B* 
$2,000,000  preferred  stock  In  the  bank.  All  but  $750/)00  of  ttje 
stock  has  been  retired,  and  the  mortgage-company  loan  has  been 
reduced  approximately  one-half. 


The  extraordinary  fact  about  thto  case  was  that  during  the  drive 
to  raise  Its  part  of  the  required  new  ci^iltal,  freely  and  publicly 
sUtlng  the  necessity  for  it,  the  bank  continued  buslnees,  with  no 
depositor  withdrawing  money  except  in  the  normal  course  of  re- 
quirements. That  the  depositors  did  not  stampede  when  told  the 
bank  was  In  trxmble  entiUes  them  to  high  praise  and,  probably, 
first  place  for  standing  by  In  the  clrcxmastances,  helping  to  save 
their  banks.  The  citizens  of  Bangor  demonstrated  what  might 
have  been  done  In  himdreds  of  other  places. 

In  June  1933  Congress  authcfflzed  the  Corporation  to  make  loans 
to  State  funds  created  to  Insure  deposits  of  public  moneys  of  Statea, 
counties,  cities,  and  other  poUtlcal  subdlvtolons.  A  large  amount 
of  such  m<Hiey  was  on  deposit  in  closed  or  restricted  banks,  and  , 
the  State  Insiuance  funds  vrore  not  able  to  meet  the  claims  on 
tb<»?T'  that  arose  from  the  widespread  bank  closings.  Under  thto 
authorlatlon  we  made  loans  to  the  board  of  depoelts  of  Wisconsin 
totaling  $13,064,631.18,  which  Immediately  made  avallahle  funds 
needed  by  the  local  governments  to  pay  their  employees  and^to 
meet  other  obligations.  These  loans  enabled  the  board  of  deposits 
to  pay  90  percent  of  the  claims  of  2,500  local  governments  without 
awaiting  the  liquidation  of  the  banks.  The  entire  sum  borrowed 
has  been  repaid. 

The  first  bank  In  which  the  Corjxjratlon  authortaed  the  purchase 
of  preferred  stock  was  the  American  National  Bank,  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.— 62.000.000  on  March  13.  1933— the  law  giving  us  authority 
to  aid  banks  through  the  purchase  of  their  preferred  stock  lutylng 
been  passed  by  Congress  only  4  days  previously.  5  days  after  Presi- 
dent Rooeevelt  took  office.  Our  first  disbursement  for  the  pvirchase 
of  preferred  stock  was  in  March  1933.  to  the  National  Bank  of 
Detroit,  the  new  General  Motors  bank.  The  first  big  bank  to  come 
for  capital  was  the  Continental  Zlllnoto  National  Bank  ft  Tftust  Co.. 
of  Chicago— 650.000.000.  of  which  $15,000,000  has  already  been  re- 
tired from  earnings  and  recoveries.  When  we  bought  thto  $60.- 
000.000  preferred  stock  In  the  Continental  Dllnoto  National  Bank  * 
Trust  Co.  its  common  stock  was  selling  at  $25  per  share.  Counting 
stock  dividends  paid  since  then,  these  shares  are  now  selling  at 
ujproximately  $225.  or  nine  times  the  market  when  the  R.  F.  C.  put 
capital  in  the  bank— an  Increase  of  i^proxlmately  $150,000,000  la 
market  value  to  the  oommon-stock  bdders  of  thto  one  bank. 


Following  the  Continental  doeely  was  the  Manufacturers  Trust 
Co.  of  New  York,  which  sold  the  R.  F.  O.  $26,800,000  of  Its  capital 
notes.    At  the  time  we  bought  the  capital  notes  from  the  Mano« 
f  acturers  Trust.  SUte  banks  In  New  York  SUte  were  not  authorlaad 
to  Issue  nonasseesable  preferred  stock.   The  law  giving  Stota  banka 
thto  authority  In  New  York  SUte  was  passed  and  beoama  eSeeUva 
ml986.   Soon  thereafter  the  Manufacturers  retired  Ita  capital  notes 
held  by  the  B.  F.  O.  through  the  sale  ot  preferred  stock  to  Its 
stockholders  and  private  investors.    The  NaUonal  City  Bank  and 
the  Chase  National  Bank  of  New  York  each  Issued  $80,000,000  pre« 
ferred  stock,  most  of  irtilch  was  taken  by  the  R.  F.  O.    Soma  oon- 
mon-stock  holders  sobaeribed  tor  their  pro-raU  $harsa.    AU  had 
a  right  to  do  so.   Both  of  theee  banks  have  retired  thabr  preferred 
stock  In  full  from  earnings  and  recoveries  without  the  neoes- 
sltv  of  repladns  the  preferred  stock  with  new  oapltaL    The  First 
National  SStot  Chl«go  tososd  888.000,000  preferred  >«odc  and 
sold  tt  all  to  the  Corporation.    Thto  has  been  retired— 6I54XK>,000 
from  <mm«wF  and  recoveries  and  $10,000,000  from  the  sale  of  new 
common  stock  at  $800  a  share.    Preferred  stock  and  capital  notes 
have  been  retired  entirely  by  840  banks. 

Since  particular  attenUon  to  called  to  the  larger  bank-o^tal  in- 
vestments, it  to  appropriate  to  state  that  our  average  oaaltal  in- 
vestment in  5.804  banks  throughout  the  country  haa  been Jessthaa 
8100JKX).  Investments  In  only  388  banks  have  been  8800/)00  or 
more.  Bat  the  prlndple  to  the  same;  $60,000,000  to  one  of  the  big 
banks  waa  no  more  than  $60,000  or  $6,000  to  a  bank  rriatlvdy 
smaller.  Likewise,  the  10.576  loans  made  to  4.988  going  banks, 
ranging  in  amounts  from  a  loan  of  $1,000  to  one  of  $80,000,000, 
many  banks  getting  more  thim  one  loan. 

When  we  first  Instituted  our  preferred  stock  program,  oor  inter- 
est and  dividend  rates  were  fixed  at  6  percent.    Boon  ^[^'Wluosd 
them  to  6  percent,  later  to  4  percent,  then  to  aV4  percent,  and 
beginning  October  1,  1936.  an  banks  which  pay  promptly  aeoordlxig 
to  agreement  get  a  8  percent  rate.    Tlie  purpose  of  making  this 
last  reduction  was  twaf<M:  First,  to  encoursge  the  banks  to  good 
housekeeping  and  to  bring  in  such  additional  private  caplt^  ss: 
woxild  entiUe  them  to  the  lower  rate;  second,  to  discourage  banU^ 
from  tetirii«  R.  F.  C.  capital  to  a  point  below  a  proper  ratio  oC 
capital  to  deposits.    Entlrdy  too  many  banks  have  a  »tto  oC 
deposits  out  of  proportion  to  thebr  coital,  and  because  of  ttelr 
ina^ty  to  lend  profitably,  they  have  been  Inclined  to  retirethelr 
R.  F.  C.  capital  without  replacing  It  with  private  Mpltal.    TO  re- 
tard thto  movement  further,  we  agreed,  on  October  1,  19M,  to 
accept  interest-bearing  United  Stetes  Oovemment  bonds  at  par 
and  accrued  Interest  from  banks  in  retirement  of  their  B.  F.  O. 
ctnltal  whenever  the  retirement  takes  place.    There  to  no  partlco^ 
tof  Dolnt  In  thto  agreement  on  our  part  as  long  aa  OoveRilncnft' 
bondsare  selling  at  par  or  better,  but  to  protect  the  bank  agalnat, 
any  eventuaUty  in  thto  regard,  we  made  thto  sgreement.    The  BO$ 
result  to  that  a  bank  can  esrmsrk  long-term,  high-rate  Oovem- 
ment bonds  sgalnst  its  R.  F.  O.  capital,  and  If  the  bonds  bear  8^ 
percent,  the  much  needed  ci4>ltal  wlU  cost  the  bank  only 
of  1  percent  per  annum. 


a  mnncPH  ovsa 

One  of  the  most  far-reaching  B.  F.  O 
avings  banks  In  Mew  York  and  Koiw 
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s  gTMt  BMUBf  «TlB0i  iMiAs  fOODd  it  rmommxj  to  twMci  vttti- 
dnMTBli,  Bmltlng  tb»  aiaoiint  any  dipoiitor  eoald  wttbdrsv  In  » 
•tatcd  pmod.  It  was  wtiin>t»d  tbst  tbe  dapcatti  tn  mvliig*  baaka 
of  Itew  TcKk  CttT  alone  ilnrrwaaeil  at  tlar  zate  a( 
1X000,000  a  day  dnrliiK  the  first  half  et  Ittt. 
mn  doe  In  part  to  ttm  naooalty  of  deporttoca 
tor  Uv«E«  nuiiiiwa  but  In  larfe  im—iiiii  to  IMglit.  To  dkpal  tlia 
fear  of  tliaae  depoidtinra  and  to  proflda  laaana  of  nwatlnf  with- 
drawals without  f  ardnf  ooUeetlan  td  toans  or  ttis  aals  at  tbttx 
aacozltlsa  on  a  ilrfirwiiil  maiksfc,  tba  aaTla0B  banka  eSteted  tbe 
orcanlaatlan  o(  ths  aastogs  Banks  Ttost  Oo.  and  the  Xnstlttttkmal 
■seorttles  COrporatlim  in  July  lOtt.  Tba  R.  F.  O.  acreed  to  twy 
QSqOOOXMW  eapltal  notes  In  the  Sanngs  Banks  Ttust  Oo^  the 
eavli^s  banks  providing  OAiOOO^XX)  oommnn  stock.  In  addition. 
the  R.  P.  C.  i^rsed  to  lend  the  InstttatloDal  Beeorlties  Oorpora- 
tlon.  a  uMsi||,i^  hian  ooopany.  •lOO^OOOjOOO  on  mortgages  thai  it 
would  aequtre  tram  thoee  oC  ths  aa^ngs  banks  thst  needed  cash. 
The  Instttotmnal  Seeorttias  Omgotation  was  to  have  a  capital  at 
ilOjDOO.000.  nnraiirtied  by  the  mai«  than  ISO  mutoal  savings  banks 
tn  Mew  Tosk  State.  The  Osve  annwmmnsot  of  thU  plan  and 
the  fact  that  ths  B.  P.  C.  was  earning  to  the  assistance  of  the 
aavli^  banks  quieted   all  fear,   and   withdrawals  decreased   so 


iapld&  that  within  a  very  short  time  all  zastrictlons  were  removed. 
The  SavliMs  Banks  Ttust  Ca  nsver  called  on  us  for  any  part  of 
the  tw.OW.OOO  capital,  and  we  lent  the  Instltuttcmal  Secuxttles 
Oorporatloa  only  gliiUXM?.  This  loan  has  been  repaid.  The 
savl^  banks  In  MSw  York  State  alooe  had  deposits  ctf  •5.000.- 
000.000.  the  aavU^  at  m"""'**  of  thrifty  people. 


TKB  acuruALs 
We  helped  seme  ssvtegs  banks  dlreeUy  by  buying  their  debesi- 
tores.  subordtnated  to  their  deposits.  Mutual  savings  banks  have 
no  invested  aqpttal.  but  the  law  utMler  whldh_they  operate  reepdres 
certain  reserves  or  excess  of  assets  over  deposits  before  Interest  or 
dlvldendi  can  be  paid  to  depositors.  The  law  creating  the  R.  P.  C. 
made  no  provtsloa  for  our  fumlahlsg  capital  to  mutual  savings 
\fmn^  since  they  had  no  capital  stock  they  could  not  Issue  pre- 
temd  stock  or  cnltal  notes,  but  our  dkrectots  fdt  that  Oangrem 
Intended  thst  all  banks  should  be  treated  subetaatlally  idlke  and 
that  certainly  mutoal  savings  banks  tfxmM  not  go  unaided.  Upon 
advice  of  counsel  Itet  we  eoold  kgaUy  do  ao.  we  helped  these 
0ugtaai  mn  iims  banks  by  takliv  thslr  notss.  psyahle  only  out  of  a 
pvt  of  their  evnliVB  aad  from  excess  asseto  over  that  required  l>y 
the  laws  undsr  whlA  they  opotate.    We  iwpilred  thsm  to  reduce 

to  depositors  and  use  a  part  of  their 

to  repay  the  B.  P.  C.    This  asethod  wse  slso  employed  In 

a  large  savlz^s  bank  In  Cleveland.    All  told,  we  have  pur- 

gaft.71ftjOOO  debenturee  of  SI  mutual  mvlngs  banks.   Of  these, 

tUjOM/nO  have  been  retired— eeven  banks  have  paid  in  full— and 

V  ^  lynt  one  of  the  rematoing  M  sie  currsnt  in  interest  payments. 

The  tmdt  thattsferanee  Is  mads  to  some  of  the  lecger  snd  mors 

outatamlliv  tenk  k>ans  and  esfiltal  inveeUnents  does  ziot  mean 

that  —^^  IsBS  onea  hasa  had  any  move  I'nnalrtnatloti  than  the  small 

Ohvlmiyiy  It  la  liiuinaiiblfi  to  be  ^wdflc  idwut  very  many  of 

of  banks  for  which  cspltal  was  authorlasd  and  the 

of  opsB  aad  olosed  banks  to  which  loans  were  authcr- 

oapltal  tovestaaent  had  individual  and  paln»- 

B.  P.  C.  dtreotots  have  been  ever  nUndful 

ti  homaBlW  en  masss  and  that  nothing  to 


Tn  our  bank-repair  work  vss  reqntnd  loeal  efiiiiiiniiiHise  to 

thslr  banks.   TS^  poll^  h«B  brought 

local  capital  into  the  banks,  subordinated  to  that 

kv  tlM  JL  P.  C  and  has  had  ttie  affect  of  bringing  to  the 

,  of  the  nam illia  the  iniiiMit.r  for  teklng  an  interest  In 

of  their  bsnkab  ss  well  «i  fomlahliv 
■seority  for  m.  P.  C.  iiiiiliniiais    Of  the  «.iS07  banks  la 
wa  have  Inveeted  capital,  we  have  only  suggested  that  man- 
be  strsngthansd  In  ^vrsalssaMy  75  banks.   B.P.O.  stock 
tn  banks  has  voting  rli^ts  In  ptepoetlen  to  its  relative  value  to  tbm 

Invariably  our  stock  Is  voted  with  the 


i  half  the  banks 
in  SJOVI  at 
at  which  MMJOOO.000  has 

ars  being  legiilarty  met 
no  net 
Its.  tsken  as  a 
to  authorMag  capital  Investments  la 

iting  $U«j811.4S8.fi6  to  4.03S  open 
Of  ttds  •ia48j00lM>M.4S  has  been  disbursed,  and  00  per- 
paid.    Of  the  bsJanos  outstandtag.  090.414.403.11  is  dus 
from  ass  of  thsss  banks  that  dosed  after  receiving  the  loans. 

Ws  have  aothoctaed  4J0T  loans  aggregatli^  01J71.711M8.6t 
for  payment  to  deposltura  In  1,718  doeed  banks,  many  banks 
getting  two  or  more  loans,  as  the  valtie  of  thdr  assets  Increassd 
Of  the  wksont  anthoslaBd.  |OS8j0a7.18«.O8  has 
andOOpereent  of  this  amont  repaid, 
of  the  entire  oountry  deeneeed  from  060.000.- 
000.000  In'iaSO  to  041.0004)00.000  la  IfSS.  On  January  1.  1087. 
they  rsaeHed  aa  aB-ttane  high  of  oeajOOO.000.000.  The  018.500.- 
loee  in  deposits  between  1990  and  1083  wm  doe  to  sevend 
ef  leans  la  banks,  which  always  reduces  de- 
poslts.  the  bmioweis  using  their  balances  to  pay  their  loane:  with- 
drawals for  living  sipMiess  and  tor  hoarding  on  account  of  fear; 
baiA  fallnraa:  and  a  gsnasal  shrinkage  In  valnea  and  in 
aChashHSB.  The  pneent  high  flgnrs  has heei 
*  Mtan  «C  ermnrtsnes.  Inciaaasd  vdiiina  cC 


Government  lending  and  spending  which  has  put  more  money  Into 
trade  channels,  higher  prices  for  cominodltles.  and  higher 


AcarcuLruBiU.  urs  um 

Although  the  importance  of  oiir  banii -repair  work  cannot  bo 
overestimated,  our  loans  on  farm  commodities  saved  many  farmers 
from  almost  certain  bankruptcy.  We  lent  45  cents  a  bushel  on 
com  in  the  crib  on  the  farm  In  1933,  when  there  was  practically  no 
market  for  it.  Corn  sold  as  low  as  12  cents  a  bushel  In  1832.  We 
lent  10  cents  a  pound  on  cotton.  Both  of  these  commodities, 
which  are  of  great  Importance  to  the  well-being  of  our  entire 
country,  have  been  above  these  prices  ever  since.  In  1S34  we  lent 
65  cents  on  com  and  12  cents  on  cotton.  In  "35  we  lent  45  cents 
OD.  com  and  10  cents  on  cotton.  We  lent  a  little  on  com  in  "SO. 
nothing  on  cotton.  There  was  a  great  surplus  of  cotton  by  1034. 
the  Government  owning  or  lending  upon  approximately  6.000.000 
bales,  2.500,000  bales  of  which  were  acqxilred  by  tbe  Secretary  of 
Agrlcidture  from  the  old  Farm  Board  under  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act.  Of  this  amount,  600,000  bales  were  In  the  form 
of  cotton  futiires.  All  the  Farm  Board  cotton  and  cotton  futures 
have  been  liquidated,  and  all  but  1,700,000  bales  of  the  12-cent 
loan  cotton  by  Ciommodlty  Credit  Corporation  has  been  sold. 
Practically  all  com  loans  have  been  repaid.  We  have  lent  on 
tob«uxo.  naval  stores,  and  other  farm  products. 

First  and  last,  we  have  authorized  more  than  $2,500,000,000  in 
one  form  or  another  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture.  This  includes 
loans  of  $387,236,000  to  12  Federal  land  banks,  all  of  which  has 
been  repaid  except  $14,233,405.94;  loans  to  25  Joint-stock  land 
banks  of  $17,905,857.47.  aU  except  $2,790.949J24  of  which  has  been 
repaid;  and  loans  of  $191,981,057  to  livestock  and  agricultural 
credit  corporations,  of  which  all  fxcept  $435,257  has  been  r^iaid. 

BXAPOfG   THS   LOAN   HMtVEST 

Our  cotton  and  com  loans  have  been  made  through  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  an  R.  F.  C.  and  govemment-owned  institution 
organized  in  1933,  pursuant  to  Executive  order  of  the  President 
under  authority  given  him  by  the  Congress,  with  a  paid-in  capital 
stock  of  $3,000,000  subscribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Governor  erf  the  Farm  Credit  Administration.  On  i^jril 
10,  1036,  Congress  directed  the  R.  F.  C.  to  Invest  $97,000,000  In 
the  c^tal  stock  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  giving  It 
a  round  $100,000,000  capital.  Since  Its  organization  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  "has  made  1,629,889  separate  loans  di- 
rectly to  cotton  growers,  242,546  separate  loans  directly  to  gioweis 
of  com,  and  8,922  separate  loans  to  producers  of  turpentine  and 
resin.  Tlie  R.  F.  C.  provides  the  fimds  and  credit  and  Uie  facili- 
ties to  maice  these  loans. 

Of  the  $1,111,608,664^9  loans  authorized  from  time  to  time  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  enable  it  to  lend  on  com- 
modities, there  was  outstanding,  as  of  May  1,  1937,  only  $134,- 
701,547.20.  These  loans  were  securet*.  by  1,871.^9  bales  of  cotton, 
171.580  bales. of  which  have  been  aoid.  but  not  yet  delivered  and' 
paid  for;  53,020.031  pounds  of  tobacco,  3.599.759  gallons  of  tur- 
pentine. 57,792  barrels  of  resin,  and  44,230  bushels  of  com.  Pay- 
ments are  being  made  dally  as  the  commodities  are  sold.  Al- 
though there  will  be  a  modest  loss  from  the  12-cent-Ioan  cotton, 
due  to  Interest  and  carrying  charges,  and  some  loss  on  turpen- 
tine and  tobacco  loans,  these  losses  will  be  Lnflnlteslmal  con^jared 
to  the  benefit  accruing  to  the  whole  recovery  program  by  reason 
cf  the  loans. 

Concessions  to  the  borrowers  have  been  made  from  time  to  t*in# 
to  enable  the  movement  of  cotton  in  competition  with  cotton 
from  other  countries.    The  pnSblem  of  wi^iring  and  '^'"*^\¥!frir}g 
almost  34)00.000  separate  loans  has  been  no  small  tuidertaking. ' 
The  expense  comes   o\rt  of   the   4-percent  Interest   charged   the ' 
borrowers.    Warehousing  and  Insurance  are  charged  against  the  I 
loans.    Loans  on  commodities  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora-  t 
tlon  have  not  carried  recourse  upon  the  borrowers,  but  where  the  • 
oonunodlties  sdl  for  more  than  enough  to  pay  the  loan,  plus  '• 
latcrsst  and  carrying  cluu^es,  less  concessions  made  to  enable  the  I 
ffeee  movement  of  the  commodities,  the  equity  goes  to  the  bor- 
rower.   Loans  to  cotton  growers  have  averaged  approximately  $330 
to  each  borrower  and  to  com  growers  approximately  $507. 

R.  F.  C.  loans  to  railroads  and  its  aid  in  railroad  financing  have  : 
hem  of  Immeasurable  help  in  providing  employment  and  protect-  ' 
Ing  piri»lic  investments,  as  well  as  saving  many  roads  from  receiver- 
ship. 

Our  first  big  railroad  application  was  from  the  Missouri  Pacific ' 
Railroad.    The  application  was  for  $23,250,000  and  bore  the  dato . 
of  January  39,  193S — 4  days  l>efore  the  Corp>oratlon  was  open  for 
business.    This  loan  was  discussed  at  great  length.    The  applica- 
tion included  $5,850,000  for  payment  of  one-half  trf  a  matxiring 
note  to  J.  P.  Morgan  *  Co. 

I  aligned  against  authorizing  that  part  of  the  loan,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Government  should  not  ball  out  railroad  bankers 
who  for  years  had  been  profiting  from  railroad  financing,  especially 
when  the  bankers  were  not  themselves  In  trouble. 

I  felt  so  strongly  atiout  this  that  even  after  $12,800,000  of  the 
^jpUcatlon  was  authorized  on  March  26,  1932,  which  included  the 
Morgan  item,  I  endeavored — but  without  success— ^to  persuade  the 
railroad  company  not  to  take  the  $5350,000  for  payment  to 
Morgan.  I  could  not  reconcile  myself  to  such  a  policy.  While 
tbe  loan  complied  with  the  law,  and  was  approved  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commisison — and  properly  so — I  felt  confident 
that  Oongress  did  not  have  this  particular  character  of  loan  in 
mind  when  it  authorized  the  Corporation  to  assist  rallrotKls  to 
meet  maturitlea.  notwithstanding  that  the  security  offered  was 
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The  RFC.  cannot  make  a  loan  to  a  raUroed  without  the  prior 
aDoroval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  both  «a  to^ 
Durno-e  of  the  loan  and  the  collateral  offered  to  secure  it.  The 
Commission's  approval  does  not  require  that  the  loan  *«  ™«- 
but  merely  authorizes  it.  In  practice  many  raihx)ad  appUcants 
aonroach  the  R.  F.  C.  first  to  know  whether  <»  not  a  lo«i  ^ 
KTad  if  approved  by  the  I.  C.  C.  Division  4  of  that  body  hM 
charge  of  this  function,  and  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
the  members  of  that  division. 

THK   BANKXB   IN   THS   BACKGaOtJWD 

I  am  probably  one  of  many  who  had  assumed  that  the  big  rail- 
road bankers,  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co..  Kuhn.  Loeb  *  CO'  «^d  othOT. 
were  bankers  in  the  tme  sense,  with  very  large.  If  not  unlimited, 
resources  But  I  have  learned  that  they  act  ma*  as  loan  brokers, 
as  a  rule  selling  loans  before  agreeing  to  make  them,  and  charging 
what  the  traffic  wUl  bear.  The  banker  whose  business  it  is  to 
make  loans  to  seU  Is  apt  to  favor  the  investor  at  the  expense  of 
the  borrower,  the  man  who  must  pay.  ^  ,^„      ^,  ^  ....^ 

Dus  to  the  provisions  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933.  which  pro- 
hibit  underwriting  houses  from  receiving  deposits  BUbJ«:t  to 
check  members  of  the  Morgan  firm  effected  the  establishment 
of  the  new  banking  house  of  Morgan,  Stanley  &  Co..  which  has 
succeeded  to  this  character  of  underwriting  formerly  done  by 
J  P  Morgan  &  Co.  The  new  corporation  is  headed  by  Henry  ». 
Morgan,  son  of  J.  P.  Morgan,  and  Harold  Stanley,  two  former 
Dartners  of  J  P  Morgan  St  Co. 

A  useful  service  in  distributing  raih-oad  securities  Is  rendered 
bv  bankers  but  their  charges  should  be  commensurate  with  the 
services  rendered  and  not  measured  by  a  pretended  obligation  of 
nroviding  the  road  with  funds  on  fair  terms,  in  bad  times  as  weU 
as  good.  Though  the  obligation  may  exist,  the  bankers  respond 
only  when  convenient.  In  1932  and  1933  the  bankers  quit  lend- 
ing   to   raUroads.   and   the   Government   had    to   come    to   their 

fescue  • 

I  do  not  favor  Government  ownership  of  railroads;  but.  since 
they  are  a  public  necessity  and  In  the  pubUc  interest  are  re- 
lated by  Government  as  to  both  rates  and  operations,  the  Gov- 
eriunent  should  protect  the  roads  from  banker  domination  and. 
when  necessary,  assist  them  in  their  financing.  Bankers  whose 
principal  interest  In  the  roads  is  to  profit  by  handling  toelr 
finances  should  not  sit  on  the  boards  of  the  roads,  dealing  with 
themselves  and  dictating  management. 

The  practice  of  having  Interlocking  directors  between  invest- 
ment bankers,  underwriting  bankers,  commercial  banks,  savings 
baiiks  insurance  companies,  ralh^ads.  and  big  Industry  is  not, 
eenerally.  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  country,  and  should  be 
discoursed.  If  not  actually  discontinued.  Borrowers— whetoer 
railroads.  Industries,  or  others— who  meet  the  same  fa^^in  the 
commercial  banks,  the  Investment-banking  ho\ises.  and  the  big 
insurance  companies  soon  realize  that  they  must  nm  the  gant- 
let of  this  combination.  Combinations  In  restraint  of  trade  are 
no  worse  than  combinations  of  money  effected  by  interlocking 
infiuences,  direct  or  indirect.  Too  much  power  should  not 
rest  with  a  few  men.  however  good  and  wise  they  may  be. 
There  Is  no  shortage  of  capable  men  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the 
various  phases  of  our  economic  life,  and  the  desire  for  wealth 
or  Dower  should  not  lead  men  to  place  themselves  in  positions 
of  mist  where  there  is  any  possible  conflict  of  Interrats.  Abuses 
under  such  circumstances  are  InevlUble  and  if  ^^^f°^J^J^ 
money  lenders  cannot  see  the  rising  tide  against  this  practice 
Congress  should  pass  legislation  that  would  free  management 
■  from  banker  control  and  domination. 

BAVnVG  THZ  mow  BOBSB 

This  period  of  depression  has  brought  forcibly  to  our  attention 
that  thrrailroads,  though  in  large  measure  dominated  and  con- 
trolled by  their  bankers,  are  owned  by  the  public,  the  savings 
banks.  lns\irance  companies,  and  private  investors.  In  oth« 
words  the  fluids  of  widows  and  orphans,  and  the  savings  of 
mllUons  of  thrifty  people  are  invested  by  these  Institutions  in 
railroad  securities.  So.  when  we  bait  the  railroads  we  are 
hifftlng  the  very  people  we  woiUd  like  to  help.  There  have 
beenentlrely  too  many  abuses  in  the  past  by  manlpiiUtors  ^ 
some  of  our  roads,  but  for  the  most  part  these  are  thtogs  of 
the  past.  However,  the  control  of  a  railroad  system  by  the 
investment  of  a  few  dollars  in  equities  of  Uttle  value  through 
holding  companies  or  otherwise  shotild  not  be  tweratea. 

Including  $195j»40.500  in  securities  bought  fnxn  P.  W.  A,  we 
have  authorized  and  made  tentative  commitments  for  loans  to 
01  railroads  and  receivers  of  railroads  In  the  aggregate  amoxmt 
of  $1 120,006,702.  Of  this  we  have  been  called  upon  to  advance 
only  $718  066,739.  The  roads,  fortified  with  R.  P.  C.  commit- 
menU.  have  been  able  to  get  their  loans  from  private  »ou«C8. 
frequently  at  less  Interest  than  our  standard  rate  to  raUroads, 
which  has  been  4  percent  for  the  past  3>4  years. 

Of  the  total  amount  disbursed  for  railroad  loans.  rePfy^ents 
and  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  securities  aggregate  $324,325,417 
and  a  premium  of  $4,855349iJ8,  leaving  a  balance  owing  by  aU 
raUroads— 51  In  number— of  $393,741322.  Of  the  79  roads  that 
received  loans  or  whose  securities  we  purchased.  16  were  subse- 
quenUy  placed  In  receivership  or  trusteeship.  Two  of  these  roads 
are  no  longer  indebted  to  the  corporation.  Loana^to  the  remain- 
ing 14  ro^s  aggregate  $140364,845.  Although  there  wUl  proh- 
ably  be  partial  losses  on  some  of  these  loans,  our  earnings  from 
raiht)ad  loans  treated  as  a  class  should  be  sufficient  to  cover  any 
such  losses.  ^     „  t        .-. 

Some  of  the  bigger  systems  that  borrowed  are  the  Pennsylvania 
RaUroad.  $99,065ioO0;  the  Southern  Padflo  and  Us  suhsidiary,  the 


Cotton  Bdt.  $53.e73.250:  the  New  York  CenmdU  W**«W)00:  and 
the  Nickel  Plate.  $23,000,000.  These  roads  and  23  others  have  paia 
their  loans  in  fulL 

HIGH  AND  IXJW  nWAMCS 

The  largest  amount  now  outstanding  to  one  system  ^J'^^'" 
556  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  Its  subsidiary,  «»•  Alton  RaU- 
road Co.;  the  quoted  market  and  appraised  value  of  the  collateral 
sectirtng  these  loans  Is  nearly  double  the  amoiint  of  the  W^- 

Good  examples  of  banker  domination  of  raiht>ads  are  th^Of^" 
Northern  and  the  New  York  Central,  two  of  the  most  toPO«*»«; 
systems  In  the  country.  The  Great  Northern  has  not  defaulted 
on  any  obligation  since  Its  organization.  81  years  ago.  TTiis  roaa 
had  a  $105,859,000  bond  issue,  held  by  the  public,  maturing  Jvlj 
1  1936.  W.  P.  Kenney.  president  of  the  road,  began  talking  wtth 
me  the  middle  of  1935  about  helping  him  meet  this  matwlty. 
In  late  September  1935,  and  only  aljout  9  months  before  the  bonos 
matured,  he  came  to  see  me  in  Washington.  While  he  was  in  my 
office  and  agreeable  to  him,  I  caUed  his  banker  in  New  York, 
H  S  Sturgls,  vice  president  of  the  First  National  Bank  there,  and 
told  him  Mr.  Kenney  wanted  to  discuss  ways  and  nieans  ofmeet- 
ing  the  maturity;  that  he  could  take  care  of  the  $5 .859  W)  but 
would  need  to  borrow  $100,000,000.  I  stated  to  Mr.  Sturgls  t^ 
the  R  P  C.  woxild  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  the  bankers  and  tl^ 
road  by  lending  up  to  $50,000,000,  or  one-half  of  the  amotin^ 
Mr.  Sturgls  replied  that  it  was  entirely  too  wly  to  dlscuM  the 
matter,  iaA  that  they--the  bankers-would  toke  it  up  ^Ith  tte 
road  some  time  after  the  first  of  the  year,  clearly  indlcaUng  ths* 
It  was  none  of  the  R.  P.  C.*s  business.    I  thanked  him  and  hung 

^^I  then  ex?u«d  myself  from  Mr.  Kenney  and  dlctoted  the  f oUow- 
Ing  letter  to  him:  sotemmol  37.  19SS. 

Dkas  Ms.  KKHwrr:  Subject  to  prior  approval  by  the  interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  this  Corporation  wUl  lend  the  5™t 'forth- 
em  RaUroad  all  or  any  part  of  $50,000,000  with  which  to  help 
meet  Its  bond  issue  of  $105,850,000  matiuing  July  1.  1930. 

Terms  and  conditions  of  our  loan  wlU  be: 

1.  That  the  road  pay  from  Its  working  balance  the  Oo^^SP^w* 

3,  Issue  new  bonds,  maturing  20  to  26  years,  for  $100.000.000. 
bearing  interest  at  4%  percent;  the  present  bondholders  to  acoeps 
at  par  and  accrued  interest  new  bonds:  at  not  less  than  one-haiz 
In  new  bonds  and  the  remainder  in  cash. 

Our  loan  will  be  in  the  form  of  bonds  which  we  ^^***«  •*  P'' 
and  accrued  Interest,  or  If  given  a  satisfactory  nM««to  of  addi- 
tional collateral  our  rate  wUl  be  4  percent  for  the  first  6  p^^yffj^ 
4%  percent  thereafter,  the  bonds  to  be  approved  by  the  IntersUto 
Conferee  Commission  and  acoepUble  to  our  board  and  our  coun- 
sel; the  money  to  be  avaUable  to  the  road  on  10  days'  notice  on  or 

before  JiUy  1.  1936.  »._*.♦       ^^.-.^w 

With  a  view  to  converting  this  debt,  or  as  much  of  it  as  PO«nle. 
into  stock,  we  suggest  for  your  consideration  that  the  new  bonda 
provide  for  conversion  into  stock  upon  a  basis  that  wlU  add  totha 
desirabUlty  of  the  bonds,  giving  the  holders  of  the  bon^  '^fSSf*! 
txmlty  to  parUclpate  In  the  prosperity  of  the  road,  and  preserving 
to  the  stockholders  their  preemptive  rights.  We  will  require  as  a 
further  condition  to  otir  conunitment  that  the  expense,  attomeyr 
fees,  and  bankers'  charges,  in  exchanging  new  bonds  for  the  old. 
be.  in  our  opinion,  reasonable. 

Yours  very  truly.  ^  , 

'  (Signed)     Jasax  B.  JoMss, 

CfuitTiiuni. 

Mr.  Kenney  left  my  office  with  a  feeling  of  assurance  that  he 
oouW  meet  his  maturity.  In  fact.  I  hold  him  that  if  more  than 
this  amount  were  needed,  we  would  see  him  through.  I  heard 
nothing  further  from  Mr.  Kenney  untU  late  in  December,  when  he 
and  Mr.  Sturgls  came  to  thank  me  for  offering  to  as^  J**  *«• 
financing,  and  to  advise  me  that  the  bankers  would  furnish^ 
of  the  money  and  that  he  would  not  need  any  h«p  fromUio 
RFC  I  was  glad  to  hear  this,  of  course,  but  interested  to  know 
uixan  what  terms  the  bankers  proposed  to  handle  the  flnaiylng. 
iIt  Kenney  repUed  that  the  road  would  issue  a  6-perc«it  bond, 
convertible  Into  stock,  part  at  $40  per  share  and  P*rt  at  $76  pu 
share  and  offer  the  bonds  for  subscription  by  the  stockholders  of 
the  road:  and  that  the  bankers  would  underwrite  the  "fy« '"f  » 
fee  of  $1,000,000  pltis  1  percent  additional  on  any  bonds  thst  they 
might  buy.  I  had  suggested  4^  percent.  I  'elt.^  "«*  so  toW 
Kenney  and  Sturgls.  that  if  the  Great  Northern  paid  such  a  high 
rate  particularly  with  an  attractive  convertible  privilege,  oiff  — "■• 
in  trying  to  help  railroads  get  their  money  at  fair  rates  would 
to  naught.  

a  BATTLB  OF  PnCCNTACia 

I  stated  that  the  Great  Northern  should  be  able  to  get  Its  mom^ 
at  4  percent,  but  that  if  the  management  of  the  roads  ^d  M 
bankers  preferred,  and  wovld  make  the  rate  4>4  percent,  tibe  R.  P.  a 
would  underwrite  $50,000,000  of  It  without  any  charge.  TWs  irould 
save  the  road  $500,000  on  the  xmderwrltlng  fee  al<me  and  $SOO,mO 
a  year  throtighout  the  life  of  the  bonds.  Mr.  Sturgls  replied  that 
neither  he  nor  his  associates  would  be  interested  in  anyUilng  lesa 
than  5  percent.  This  being  their  attitude.  I  told  thenithat  I  waa 
disposed  to  recommend  to  our  Board  that  we  agree  to  take  Vbm 
enth^lssue  at  4  percent,  conditioned  that  the  road  first  offer  the 
bonds  to  Its  stockholders  and  to  the  maturing  bondholders  and  to 

the  public.  -—.-,    —    « 

NaturaUy  this  wss  not  pleasing  to  Mr.  Sturgla.    The  R.  P.  C2. 
was  trying  to  cooperate  with  the  bankers,  but  they  would  not  **»—' 
It     They  wanted  theirs,  regardless  of  the  coat  to  tbe  ***■■■  ^' 
the  effect  their  twins  would  have  on  all  other  '     ■— ■ 
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ttM*.  In  addlthm  to  ooBtfnff  to  ttumk  la  far 
of  MaMtaee,  ttwj  zaally  nfftrltil  aooM  torthrar  stand-by 
•greanant  by  tta«  R.  F.  O.  to  enable  tbe  bankets  to  eonqdeto  their 
tfeal.  At  my  TeqtMst  ICr.  Kmney  ontUned.  In  a  letter  to  me.  the 
deal  the  coad  propoeed  to  make  wtth  the  bankera.  and  vbat  they 
wanted  the  B.  r.  O.  to  do.  Z  agreed  to  glTe  them  a  reply  the 
f oawl^  day.  and  did.  bat.  reaUalac  the  poattton  d  the  praaldent 
at  the  road—that  his  eoul  warn  not  hte  own  in  dealing  wtth  his 
tiaBkers  I  asked  him  If  he  raaUy  wanted  a  proposttlon  Cram  tbe 
R.  P.  a  Bemg  asiuied  that  he  would  Uka  one.  I  wrote  him  that 
the  B.  P.  C.  would  take  any  part  of  the  •lOOjOOOjOOO  Issue  that  the 
stookholden  and  private  tnvastcsa  did  not  take,  the  rate  to  be  4 
perecnt  and  the  bonds  ooniMrtlble  on  the  plan  ptopesed.  whldi  was 
mw-tmitt*  %*Opm  rtiars  and  ona-half  at  «7S  per  shai*. 
The  lattv  touows: 

Vr.  W.  P.  BonocT. 

Or«st  JVerflUrm  lafllmait. 

1  WdU  Strmt,  M9W  Tor*  CUf. 
Dnnnr:  Tour  Isttsr  of  the  Uth  has  been  given  due 
by  our  dlreetoas,  and  we  feel  that  you  win  be  paying 
entliviy  too  nmdi  for  the  mooeyjmder  the  plan  propoeed.  mpt- 

Ihapps  repeated  stated  that  X  am  as  ansloas  as  anyone  to  get 
tha  CliiHSiimsiil  esit  of  the  lsDdli«  business,  but  I  have  also  stated 
that  tt  HMfUid  not  est  out  too  soon;  by  which  Z  mean  unta  monsy 
la  atollaWs  from  prtvato  souroaik  at  fair  interest  rates  and  on  fair 


In  my  recent  address  before  the  American  Bankers  Association  at 
w  Z  stated  that  one  way  tbe  Oovetnment  oould  amlst 
raOroads  was  to  hdip  them  get  their  money  cheaper. 

Hw  Great  Horthem  is  one  of  our  best  systems,  has  never  been 
tn  tensltsislilp,  and.  as  Z  reeaU.  you  told  me  the  other  day  has 
aavsr  wisiirl  paying  dlvidsnda  unto  U81  or  IMa. 

To«  ihoufcl  not  have  to  pay  more  than  4  pereant  for  10-year 
money,  and  If  you  wish  to  Issue  lA-year  bonds  to  meet  your  $100.- 
000.000  maturity  July  1.  lOM.  eonvertlble  as  provldBd  In  your  lot- 
ter.  and  oOSr  the  bdbds  to  your  storkholdsrs.  to  present  holders  of 
yosv  7-pereent  bonder  or  the  publle.  at  par  and  aoeraed  Interest, 
tfalB  Oorporattoa  will,  subject  to  prior  ^;iproval  by  the  Interstate 
"™— '—■■■'  OOmmlsilon,  take  any  that  are  not  sold,  on  that  basls^ 
July  1.  lOM.    There  wUl  be  no  underwriting  durgs. 

We  should  Uke  to  have  you  notify  us  by  i^irll  1.  If  convenient, 
tha  amount  of  bonds  that  you  would  likely  call  upon  us  to  take. 
We  would  want  to  approve  as  reesonsble  aikl  fair  any  eq>ense  inci- 
dent to  dlstrftfutton  of  the  bonds  that  you  may  be  put  to.  Also,  If 
praetlcable.  a  sinking  fund  should  bs  provided  that  would  amortlae 
lAnreent  to  10 psroent  of  the  Issue  at  maturity. 

We  H>preelato  your  efforts  and  thoee  of  your  banker*  to  provide 
this  aaoney  without  oomlng  to  the  Gkivemment.  but  feel  that  In 
oOertDg  to  pay  such  a  high  rate,  ycsi  win  be  hurting  all  railroad 
flnanclng.  and  unneoeesarUy  penallalng  your  own  security  holders. 
Pour  percent  Is  a  fair  yield,  a  good  rate  In  this  mszket.  and  we 
think  you  should  not  be  required  to  pay  more. 

We  have  no  desiio  to  sunilant  your  bankers  but  would  Uke  to 
wtth  them  and  the  rallxoads  to  the  end  that  railroad 
can  be  done  at  mnehlem  eoat  to  the  roods. 


yours. 


(Signed) 


H.  JOSRS, 

Chainnan. 


A 
tal 


for  converting  the  bonds  of  a  corporation  into  ciqil- 
■liable  In  hsiptng  tha  ocrporatloo  to  get  out  of  debt. 
,  If  a  bond  Is  convertible  Into  stock  at  a  fixed  price  for 
its  stoek.  whan  the  market  gets  above  this  prloe.  it  beoomee  proflt- 
ahla  to  the  bnndhoMtr  to  turn  his  bond  In  and  get  stock  for  tt. 
1  tha  dsbt  of  tha  oomratlon  and  makeemora  secure  tto 
Whsn  we  omBrsd  to  make  the  loan  to  the  Qnat 
one-half  of  whk^  would  be  convertible  Into 
at  HO  par  Share,  the  atodc  waa  sdllng  for  $30  to  $35  per 
It  la  now  ssOlng  wsU  Above  tSO.  which  practlcaUy  assures 
of  the  bonita  into  *^«*»*  stock. 
M  the  tlDM  Ifr.  Kennoy  snd  hla  banksr  were  In  my  odlce.  the 
«ansBt  bonds  wirieh  the  bankais  ptopossd  to  undsrwrlte  for  a 
w  of  •UHW.OOO  wwra  quoted  hi  tbs  open  market  on  a  witen-lasaed 
at  or  above  lOt.  a  praaslam  of  0>4»0,000.  and  within  a  few 
to  tafes  ths  bonds  at  4  percent  theee  were 
a  Whan  lasMsd  basla  at  100,  dasKaiistratlng  that  tbe 
much  too  hlg^  a  rate.  The  one-half  of 
that  are  oonvertttte  at  MO  are  now  asQlng  at  $115  or 
better.  The  one-half  wlilch  are  convertible  at  976  per  share  are 
srihng  at  appmrimately  $100.  The  entire  Issos  was  taken  by  the 
road's  stockholdars  and  private  Investors,  the  B.  P.  C.  being  called 
upon  for  nothing.  The  millions  ttiat  w«  saved  tbe  road  can  be 
used  for  labor  and  material  In  improving  the  road  and  ita  service. 
ZncMantally  ttils  4-peroent  Issue  rqilaoed  to  the  extent  of 
tlOOjOOOjOOO  a  •llS.OOOJXn.  7-peroent  Issue  which  was  one-half  of 
a  gSOOjOOOXXM)  Joint  loan  to  the  Qreat  IfOrtbem  and  the  Itortbem 
Bsclfle  placed  In  1991  for  these  two  roads  by  a  syndicate  of  bankers 
headsd^y  J.  P.  Maigan  *  Go.  and  ths  Ptrst  Nattonal  Bank  in  New 
Tofk.  for  which  the  two  roads  received  only  About  tsnOfiOOjOOO,  a 
dlsaooBt  of  appvoKlmatdy  990jDOOjOOO.  The  9990.000,000  Issne  bore 
•K  psfosnt  but  wsa  converted  one-half  Into  Qreat  northern  7<iier- 
oant  16-yoar  bonda  "adthont  a  eustomary  call  or  prepayment  prlvl- 
ths  balanca  Into  Cteeat  Northern  O-peroent  bonds  due  in 
9047.  oallBUte  at  eartabi  intervals  at  110.    A  lO-polnt  prsmtum  for 

•  X»-piar  beaid  with  no  call  pstvUage  Is  Uttla 


Xh  t«un*«~»  to  paying  7  percent  of  this  more  than  $100,000,000 
for  10  years,  the  road  paid  a  discount  on  the  bonds  of  almost 
$10,000,000.  This  (me  transaction,  which  cost  the  B.  P.  O.  nothing, 
saved  the  road  $3,000,000  a  year  interest  over  what  it  had  been 
paying  for  15  years,  and  $1,000,000  a  year  interest,  plus  an  under- 
wtttmg  fee  of  $1,000,000.  which  tbe  bankers  were  about  to  charge 
for  the  new  loan.  Had  the  B.  P.  C.  not  bem  in  eriatenne  or  willing 
to  help  the  road,  in  all  probablUty  it  would  have  paid  more  than 
0  percent  for  this  money,  plus  a  large  unnecessary  underwriting 
fee.  Other  roods  would  have  been  Blmllarly  penalised,  wnphaslirtng 
the  desirability  of  a  stand-by  banker  such  as  the  B.  P.  O.  to  hold 
Interest  ratee  within  reason.  i 

zujE  vKXDtD  nr  msD 

In  1932  the  New  York  Central  had  bank  debte  of  approzlinately 
$88,000,000  irtilch  had  been  carried  on  a  demand  basis  for  several 
years  at  5  percent  by  0  or  10  different  banks.  Demand  loans  of 
this  character,  regardloBs  of  how  secured,  are  usually  loans  that 
cannot  be  coUected  easily  or  loans  on  which  the  banks  cannot 
afford  to  force  coQeetlan.  In  effect,  they  are  past-due  loans.  In 
addition,  the  road  had  to  raise  approximately  $00,000,000  In  1934 
to  meet  other  maturing  nWlgatlons  It  also  owed  the  B.  P.  C. 
$97,400,000  and  the  BaUroad  Credit  Corporatlan  $3,700,000.  Theee 
amounts,  aggregating  more  than  $150.000/X)0,  due  by  one  road  In 
that  period,  constituted  a  menace  to  all  railroad  flnanritig,  txul  X 
endeavored  to  get  the  road  to  put  Its  bank  debts  on  a  time  basis, 
offering  to  assist  by  taking  a  substantial  part  of  the  loan  for  the 
B.  P.  C. 

UailUHU  A  BOAS  OUT  OF  THS  BD 

TO  meet  the  maturltlea  In  1934  and  replenish  Its  cash,  the  road 
offered  a  6-percent  10-year  convertible  note  or  bond  Issue  to  ite 
stockholders,  the  B.  P.  C.  sgreelng  to  take  up  to  $20,000,000,  or 
one-third  of  the  Issue,  and  certain  large  bondbolders  $12,800,000. 
A  syndicate  of  banks  and  bankers,  headed  by  J.  P.  Morgan  it  Co.. 
underwrote  the  remaining  $27,200,000. 

The  B.  P.  C.  was  not  required  to  teke  any  part  of  the  Issue  and 
neither  were  the  underwriting  bankers.  The  bonds  could  have 
been  marketed  at  6  percent,  and  I  advocated  the  lower  rate,  but 
It  would  not  have  been  so  pleasing  to  the  road's  bankers  and 
their  favored  Investor  cUento. 

The  road  ccmtlnued  to  carry  ite  bank  debte  on  a  demand  basis. 
but  upon  the  B.  P.  C.  agreeing  to  charge  the  road  only  4  percent, 
the  banks  reduced  their  rate  to  4  percent.  The  bank  debte  were 
finally  refunded  at  favorable  rates  in  April  1936,  and  when  the 
road  completes  Ite  refunding  plans  for  the  balance  of  the  out- 
standing 6  percent  lO-year  convertible  Issue,  Its  finances  wHl  be 
In  good  shape.  To  Indicate  the  strength  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, It  and  ite  predecessor  companies  as  far  back  as  1853  have 
met  their  obligations  promptly.  Notwithstanding  this,  however^ 
without  the  assistance  of  the  R.  P.  C  It  might  have  found  It 
necessary  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  oourte.  This  was  also 
true  of  several  other  important  systems. 


Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  and  Home 

Ownership 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  Auoust  10  (legislative  day  of  Monday.  Aug.  9),  1937 


BADIO  ADDBB8S  BT  HON.  ROYAL  S.  COPELAND,  OP  NEW  TOBK. 

MAY  19.  1937 


BCr.  GEORGE.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  ctxisent 
to  have  inserted  In  the  Rkcoso  an  able  address  delivered 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Copkland]  over; 
the  radio  on  May  19.  1937.  on  the  subject  "The  Home  Own-  ' 
ers'  Loan  CkxrporatiiMi  and  Home  Ownership." 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordeied  to  be 
painted  in  the  Rkcorb,  as  follows: ' 

If  I  had  my  way,  every  family  In  America  would  live  In  ite  own 
home.    There  can  be  no  greater  blessing  for  a  family  than  to 
dwell  In  Ite  own  home.    Bad  housing  is  a  m^^nace  to  health,  to, 
mcvals.  and  to  the  steblllty  of  Government.    Decent  self-respect 
is  the  reward  for  all  the  sacrifices  made  to  acquire  a  home.    Ite , 
poasssslon  makes  for  good  citizenship,  independence  of  character*, 
and  true  contentment. 

It  should  be  the  privilege  and  the  right  of  every  little  stranger 
on  the  way  to  America  to  be  bom  In  a  home  owned  by  ite  par- 
ente.  The  baby  wHl  thrive  under  the  surroundings,  physical  and 
spiritual,  of  the  house,  which,  dxirlng  childhood  and  3routh,  wlU 
be  the  dearest  place  In  the  vrorld — home.  Be  It  ever  so  hiunble. 
there  Is  no  place  which  can  ever  mean  more  than  the  house  of 
birth  and  sweet  *"*""»*** 

I  never  see  a  row  of  maples  or  elms  along  the  front  line  of 
p&  aid  hnmsstead  without  ezperlsnalag  a  thxlll  at  amfitlnn     X 


BaUroad.  g99.065j5oQ;  the  Southern  Padllo  and  Us  subsidiary,  ine  t  ine  enec* 
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can  lT«»g*w«>  the  homesickness  of  a  young  brtde  and  the  stout 
declaration  of  her  young  husband.  "Just  you  keep  a  atiff  upper 
Ifai.  my  darling.  We  shall  make  this  plsce  bloom  like  the  rose." 
Be' went  into  the  swamp,  dug  up  the  treea.  and  transplanted  them 
to  make  a  leafy  border  to  the  dooryard.  Wtth  the  years,  the 
trees  gnw,  the  shrubbery  fiowered,  and  the  children  came.  Prom 
that  first  hour  of  determination  the  h<Hne  Iwcame  a  reality. 

But  to  loss  a  home-^that  la  a  tragedy!  Whethw  tt  Is  lost  by 
fire  or  by  foreclosure,  tt  is  heartbreaking. 

I  took  {Vide  in  the  Bome  Owners'  Loan  Oorporatlan^beoause  tt 
aeemed  to  provide  a  sure  means  of  escape  from  the  tenon  of  the 
mortgage.  We  all  hoped  that  ttie  defKeaslon  would  lie  short:  that 
a  breathing  tpOl  was  aU  the  distressed  home  owner  needed.  Alasl 
Our  hopes  are  shattered,  and  for  thousanda  graat  grief  has  foOowed 
the  first  ezaltetlon  of  spirit.  

Scores  of  my  constltuente  have  come  to  me  In  agony  and  even 
tears.    "What  can  you  do?"  they  cried. 

I  could  see  no  hope  until  this  plan  for  a  maratorlum  was  pre- 
sented to  me.  I  knew  the  sufferings  of  many  who  were  trying  to 
save  homes  burdened  with  H.  O.  L.  C.  mortgages.  But  the  almost 
unbellevahle  conditions  were  recently  lirought  forcibly  to  my  atten- 
tion  by  various  organisations.  Alter  verttylng  and  checking  the 
deteils  of  distress  the  oOoers  gave  me,  I  was  astonished  and  ssd- 
dened.  I  learned  most  definitely  what  many  home  owners  had 
discovered  to  their  sorow. 

It  Is  to  the  latter  I  now  address  myself.  It  Is  apparent  that  the 
terms  of  the  B.  O.  L.  C.  mortgages  which  you  entered  into  cannot 
reasonably  be  carried  out  \rader  the  present  economic  conditions. 
Unless  we  can  find  a  plan  of  escape  for  the  majority  of  you,  at  least 
half  of  the  1,000,000  B.  O.  L.  C.  mortgage  holdera,  your  life  savings 
Invested  m  your  homes  wlU  be  lost.  Purther,  unless  reUef  can  te 
had.  the  real-estete  market  for  homes  In  the  United  Stetes  will  be 
demoralized.  It  Is  Inand  to  be  thrown  Into  a  state  of  Chaos  If 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  houses  are  thrown  on  the  market  and 
sold  at  ruinously  low  prices.  This  calamity  will  affect  every  home 
owner  in  this  great  country  of  oura,  reganlleas  of  whether  his  own 
home  is  mortgagsd  or  not.  The  competition  of  sales  of  houses  at 
prices  far  below  cost  will  demaraliss  real-estate  prices  everywhere. 
Iheae  evils  are  a  oertahity  if  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  Is  oUlged  to  carry  out 
the  imforeseen  cruelties  of  the  law.  with  Ite  toevltable  program  of 

Of  course,  the  unfortunate  sttustlon  tn  whMi  you  holdcss  o< 
H.  O.  L.  C.  mortgages  find  yourselves  today  Is  easy  to  understand. 
The  Congrees  was  well-intentioned.  In  aU  good  faith  It  set  up  the 
plans.  Tliere  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  administrators  of 
the  H.  O.  li.  C.  were  shicere  In  their  intention  to  assist  you  to 
stdve  your  Individual  problems  when  they  entered  into  their 
mortgage  agreemente  with  3fou.  No  doubt  they  firmly  believed  the 
depreeslon  would  be  over  long  before  this;  they  had  faith  that  all 
of  you  men  and  women  would  obtain  work,  work  that  would  pay 
you  sufficiently  weU  to  meet  your  B.  O.  L.  O.  mortgage  obligatlona 
without  undue  hardships  and  dUBcultlas. 

But  we  must  look  the  facte  tn  the  face;.  The  H.  O.  L.  C.  must 
look  the  facte  In  tha  face.  All  must  admit  that  the  depression  is 
not  over.  Millions  are  stm  unemidoyed:  mUlions  are  still  oa 
relief;  millions  who  have  obtained  emidoyment  are  reeetvlng  wages 
that  hardly  permit  them  to  provide  the  bare  necessities  of  life 
and  keep  toother  the  bodies  and  souls  of  their  families.  With 
these  conditions  It  Is  not  dUBeult  to  understand  how  imposslbte 
it  Is  for  the  majority  of  you  H.  O.  L.  O.  mortgage  holden  to  meet 
your  monthly  mortage  paymente  and  high  Interest,  as  well  as 
take  care  of  your  taxes. 

m  conjimetion  with  Oongreesman  BnrsBD  W.  Ouslxt  In  the 
Bouse,  I  have  presented  to  the  Ctmgress  a  measure  whl^  has  come 
to  be  known  as  the  Oqpeland-Gurley  bflL  It  may  be  that  this  bill 
Is  imperfect.  I  am  assured  by  llr.  rahej,  the  Chairman  of  the 
B.  O.  L.  C  that  it  must  be  modified  considerably.  As  to  this 
suggestion  I  have  no  complaint  to  aSer.  It  rarely  happens  that  a 
bill  as  introduced  is  ever  pssseil  by  the  Congress  In  Ite  original 
form.  We  covet  his  help  and  beg  for  Mr.  PaheyVi  cooperatton  In 
perfecting  the  measure. 

I  am  not  oompartng  this  proposal  to  the  Ptasier-Lemke  law  re- 
cently validated  by  the  Supreme  Court.  But  we  did  find  a  way 
to  help  the  f  armv — ^we  must  do  ss  well  for  the  urban  dtlaen  and 
the  vlUager.  ^_,__ 

There  is  no  doubt  the  mortgage  problem  Is  a  stimeudous  one. 
The  total  amount  loaned  was  In  excess  of  $3,000,000,000,  represent- 
ing mortgages  on  more  than  a  minion  homes.  On  AprU  1  the 
unpaid  Claims  were  above  $125,000,000.  What  can  be  done  about 
this? 

Surely  an  administration  as  versatile  as  this,  must  be  able  to 
find  a  way  to  preserve  the  life  savings  of  the  backbone  of  the 
Nation.  Surely  the  plain  people,  such  as  are  represented  by  the 
mllllon-odd  home  owners  with  B.  O.  L.  C.  mortgages,  are  in  every 
sense  the  backbone  of  America.  Government  mxist  help  them  to 
help  themselves. 

I  know  that  each  and  every  one  of  you  cherishes  that  home  of 
yoius.  You  have  acquired  your  equity  in  it  through  hard  strug- 
gle and  many  deprivations.  I  know  that  each  and  every  one  of 
you  wante  to  pay  every  penny  due  on  jovi  mortgage;  you  would 
move  heaven  uul  eurth  to  pay  your  debt  in  Ite  entirety  were  It  In 
yow  power  to  do  so.  Given  sufBclent  time,  and  given  mace  fa- 
vtntible  circumstances  than  you  have  had  up  to  the  present,  our 
Government  win  receive  from  you  every  peni^  of  the  money 

loaned  on  your  home.  ^ 

Tto  find  a  solution  for  this  pnAlem  wfll  bind  you  to  your  oor- 
emment  wtth  chains  of  gratitude.   It  wfll  enata  a 
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more  burning  dsitow  to  pay  the  mcmey  borrowed  and  prassrve  your 
self-renect.  If  the  Govemment  loses  the  faith  of  ite  cfuaens. 
they  win  have  lost  faith  In  themselves  too,  as  wsU  as  In  thetr 
Government.  .  .    ^ 

I  would  have  no  a^^m^w*  bdleve  he  can  eaU  upon  Unde  8am 
for  money  every  time  money  is  needed.  There  Is  a  llnyt  to  what 
Government  can  da  Btit  glfte  and  grante  are  not  contenqilated  by 
what  we  ask.  In  the  long  run  the  National  Treasury  wiU  gat  back 
the  prlnc^Ml.  together  with  Interest.  But  If  it  should  not  get  the 
money  from  the  present  owners,  the  same  ooUateral  is  there  to  pro- 
tect the  loana.   The  Government  wUl  be  no  worss  off  than  It  la  today. 

What  difference  in  the  Iwig  run  doea  It  make  to  the  Boms 
Owners'  Loan  Oocporatlon  whether  it  takes  over  permaoently  the 
S1.000  homes  lost  by  foreclosure  up  to  April  1,  li»37— the  latest  date 
I  have  of  reliable  figures — or,  if  conditions  are  not  improved,  takea 
them  over  a  few  yean  hexMse?  Why  rush  to  the  auction  t>lock 
the  M.S86  or  more  now  authortaed  for  foreclosuref 

I  read  In  an  Ohio  pi^Mr  the  other  day  that  ths  Gov«mment  Is 
foreclosing  between  six  and  seven  hundred  properties  tn  the  city 
of  Youngstown  alone.  This  is  but  the  beginning,  the  paper  said, 
because  there  Is  the  proqiect  of  a  "tremendous  Inoreass"  In 
numben  of  housss  to  be  lost  by  foreclosure. 

A  recent  statement  of  a  high  official  of  tbe  B.  O.  L.  O.  estimates 
that  In  his  opinion,  by  1988  more  than  200,000  of  the  one  mllllon- 
odd  homes  in  the  United  Stetes  with  B.  O.  L.  C.  mortgsgss  wlU 
be  lost  to  their  present  ownen  by  foreclosure.  I  refer  to  the  state- 
mente  of  disinterested  experte  that.  In  thdr  opinion,  before  the 
enlration  period  of  the  B.  O.  L.  C.  at  least  SOOXMX).  or  CO  percent 
of  aU  the  homes  In  the  United  Statea  with  B.  O.  L.  C.  mortgagee, 
wll  be  lost. 

Ttuly  this  Is  a  ssrlous  situation,  a  terrible  sltuatton.  It  to  to 
prevmt  thto  calamity  that  we  have  Introduced  ttie  Oopeland- 
Curley  bUl.    Thto  provldss  for: 

An  Indefinite  moratorium  on  home-mortgage  foreclosures  under 
the  B.  O.  L.  C.  until  ai^miprlate  leglslatloa  can  bs  pssswil  to  ad- 
Jnst.  ^^end,  modify,  and  change  the  stetus  of  the  home  owner 
holding  an  B.  O.  L.  O.  mortgage;  to  increass  the  kngth  of  life 
of  the  martgi«e:  to  reduce  the  Interest  rate;  to  eliminate  deficiency 
Judgments,  abominable  things;  and  for  the  present  to  stop  sales  of 
forecloeed  property  by  the  B.  O.  L.  C.  »  P«»2?^«* '""Si*!."*^ 
i^roactlve  Ite  beneftta.  in  order  that  thoee  irtio  have  alreadv  lost 
their  homes  through  foreclosure  and  sale  may  have  another  ohanoa 
to  redeem  them.  _.         —  _*  _ 

You  are  not  reqxmsMe  for  the  depressloa.  Ton  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  being  out  of  work.  You  an  not  renonslble  for 
having  no  money  to  make  the  paymente  on  your  nk^rtgages.  You 
have  ahown  courage  and  faith  tn  your  country  by  striving,  strug- 
gUng.  and  enduring  endless  numben  of  hardahlpa  to  make  It  a 
nation  of  homea.  TTou  have  acquired  a  home;  you  must  be  as- 
alsted  to  keep  that  htune;  you  must  have  a  breathing  qpeu  to  get 
you  ssf  ely  over  thto  hsrd  spot  and  to  carry  on:  thto  to  ths  tru* 
spirit  of  doaocracy. 

The  passage  of  the  Oopeland-Curley  bill,  irtien  perfScted  by  the 
aid  of  Mr.  Vmitmf  and  hto  snrrr'itT-.  wlU  do  thsss  things  for  you. 
we  trust  Certainly  we  sbaU  do  everything  in  our  power  to  have 
the  praeent  Uw  nwllfied  But  Mr.  Cubixt  and  I  alona  can  do 
Ilttto.  We  can  do  nothing  without  your  support.  We  must  have 
your  fuU  cooperation.  You  and  the  various  arganiaatlma.  and  all 
other  Intoested  persons  or  groups,  must  provkto  the  argument, 
which  to  reaUy  the  nm"««*"<*«""  necessary  to  pass  thto  bllL  A  lady 
from  C^lahoma.  the  head  of  a  great  group  In  that  State,  was  In 
my  ofllce  2  or  8  days  ago  to  pledge  aid  from  her  ssctlon  of  tha 
United  Stetes.  _^  ^  , 

We  i»t>mlse  you  our  enthusiastic  efforts.  But  you  must  help. 
Then  when  we  have  won.  you  must  put  every  ounce  of  energy 
back  of  your  efforte  to  pay  off  theee  mortgages.  Probably  thto  Is 
the  U«*  chance  to  get  a  permanent  hold  on  those  precious  homes. 
Do  your  fuU  put  to  that  end.  Mr.  Cdbuct  and  I  will  do  every 
poarible  thing  we  can. 

The  Black-Coimeiy  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MARY  T.  NORTON 

OF  NKW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  10.  1937 


BADIO  AUDBESS  OP  BON.  MABT  T.  NOBTON.  OP 

AUGUST  9,   1937 


Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  submit  my  address  dnrtng  tbe 
National  Radio  Fonim,  Augiist  9.  1937: 

Before  proceeding  with  my  subject,  may  I  tafes  thto  epportemlty 
to  muions  to  the  Nstlonal  Badlo  Porum  and  the  Natl 
OMfelng  Co.  my  slnosre  appreciation  for  the  prlvllsgs 
ns  tonight  to  preaent  to  the  radio  sudlenes  ^^^ 

%t»  maolft-dtoeansd  and  gensiaUy  ^' ^ 


a  ttaxm  oC  iwiUnn     X 
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fit  labor  ■hmrtMds  bffl.  whk^  «•  hop*  to 
tbe  Tlmwo  of  1Tiimw>iiil«Hii«  wtttaln  tb* 
obJaetlTW  of  tbe  bUl  an  iraU  known  and 
minded  pcnqn  tbroogbout  tba  country. 

BaoaiOfM  of  tba  utai  wtialmlng  raanrtata  vbldi  tk 
Horamber  tbla  artmlnftratlon  la  prlTllaged  to  gl«»  ztilef  to  tbat 
portion  of  oiv  pqpnlatlon  refenad  to  by  tba  Prealdent  In  bis 
mMMga  to  Oangrcas  In  May  of  tbla  yaar.  aa  "Ul-noorlabad.  Ill- 
clad,  and  lU-bouMd."  Wblle  tba  bill  la  a  modeat  and  conserva- 
tlva  approaeb  to  tba  great  objectlvaa  outlined  by  tba  Prealdent 
and  properly  ao.  It  la,  ve  all  bope.  tba  beginning  of  a  long-range 
program  to  meet,  and  not  to  arold.  aoma  of  tbe  moat  vital  prob- 
lems of  Amertcan  life.  Being  a  modeat  and  oonaervatlTe  i^iproacb 
to  tbcee  problema  tbe  bill  la  aimed  partlculaHy  at  tbat  small 
minority,  witb  whieb  tre  bava  little  patlenoe,  known  as  cblaelera. 
Wben  tbe  great  majority  of  Amolcan  buslneaamen  are  able  to 
conduct  tbclr  buslneaaea  wltbout  oonqtetltlon  from  tbla  minority, 
tbe  great  problem  of  low  wagea  and  long  boora  win  be  well  on 
Ita  way  to  aolutlon. 

Wblle  under  tbla  bm  a  few  otbers  may  suffer  some  Incon- 
tenlenoe;,j>08Blbly  llnanclal  loea  for  a  abort  time,  tbe  fact  tbat  a 
tremeadOTM  number  of  Injuatioea  will  be  cured  lay  this  act  f \illy 
^juatlflea  tba  Inconvenience  and  even  tbe  loea.  Tbere  never  has 
iteen  and  poartbly  never  will  be,  a  law  paaaed  the  adjustment  to 
wblcb  baa  not  caused  some  Inconvenience.  We  reoogalae  this  and 
bave  worked  many  weeka  conatderlng  tbla  bill  in  our  endeavor  to 
be  fair  and  Just  to  an.  To  write  a  bill  embodying  tbeee  prln- 
elplea  and  at  tbe  aame  time  cause  no  Inconvenience  to  anyone 
waa,  of  eouraa.  Impoeatble.  I  wlab  tbat  time  would  permit  me  to 
read  aome  of  tbe  patbeue  letters  X  bave  received  aince  tbe  preas 
announced  tbe  consideration  of  tbla  blU — letters  deeeribing  a 
workweek  of  TO  to  80  bours  at  10  and  even  leas  cents  an  hour. 
Wrm  people  know  tbe  llirtng  condltlona  under  wblcb  a  large  part 
of  our  people  eslst.  In  certain  parts  of  tbe  country  it  is  not 
unnraal  for  workera  to  reoelve  W  f or  a  7S-bour  week. 

BrtaOy  I  <baO  attempt  to  eqllaln  tbe  mam  f  eatnrea  Inoorporated 
te  tba  body  of  tbe  bill,  tbetr  apjAleatlan  to  modem  lixlustrlal  con- 
dtttoamandtotbalmptufementalntbeaoclal  and  economic  apbena 
wlUdi  would  leault  firom  tbelr  eatabUabment  and  operation. 

Broadly  qwiddnc.  tbe  Black-Connery  bUl  may  be  divided  Into 
tour  main  parte:  Fizat.  tbe  eatabllsbment  of  minimum  wagea; 
aeoond,  tba  eataWlB**TTW*^  of  a  maximum  workweek  and  maidmum 
workday:  tblrd.  tbe  abolttlon  of  child  labor;  and  fourth,  tba 
creatkm  of  a  Labor  Standards  Board  to  admmiater  tbe  bin. 

So  tbat  you  may  have  a  dear  ptefeura  of  tbe  operatton  of  tbla 
bUl.  let  me  cndaln  tbeee  four  parte  in  greater  detaO. 

under  tba  fust  part  tba  Labor  Standards  Board  la  directed  to 
MtabUtft  mtnlmum  wagea  at  a  level  of  40  cents  an  hour,  or  aa 
near  tbat  levd  aa  la  practicable  and  economlcaUy  feasible.  A 
maxlmnm  minimum  wage  of  40  oenta  will  yidd  an  anTnial  income 
of  1800  a  year  to  tboae  Conttnuoualy  employed  for  60  weeks  for 
40  hours  a  week.  Surely  no  fair-minded  person  would  suggeat 
^that  this  amount  wUl  cause  any  serious  economic  dislocations 
or  tbat  It  la  too  much  to  maintain  the  minimum  American  stand- 

eof  decent  living.  However,  before  declaring  a  minlmimi  wage 
any  oeeopatkm  tba  Board  la  speclflcaUy  directed  to  take  Into 
eooalderatlon  an  relevant  dreumstanoea.  Ibeee  are  set  forth  In 
tte  bOl.  It  la  farther  the  declared  policy  of  tbla  act  to  eatabllab 
only  aoeh  wagee  as  wiU  not  curtaO  opportunltlea  for  employment. 
It  la  a  further  policy  of  the  act  to  encourage  ocdlective  bargain* 
Ing  In  order  that  em^oyees  may  receive  wages  above  the  mlnlmtim 
wage  eatabUahed  bf  the  Board. 

Dbder  the  aeoond  part  the  Labor  Standards  Board  la  directed  to 
astabUab  m  "»**«»"""«  workweek  aa  near  tbe  level  of  40  hours  a 
wtA  aa  la  economically  feaalbla.  Again,  tbe  Board  must,  before 
**i^Hf1"t  a  matlmnm  workweek,  take  into  conaldeimtlon  an  rde- 
vmnt  ebeumatancea.  Again,  tbeee  etrcumstancee  are  aet  forth  in 
tba  bOL  It  la  tba  policy  of  tbe  bflU  tbat  a  maximum  workweek 
ba  eatabilabed  aa  r^>idly  aa  poeaible  without  curtailing  f  mtng 
power  or  reducing  productloti.  Kmployeea  engaged  In  certain  aea- 
aonal  ooeup^iona  are  eiwnptart  from  tbe  provisions  of  the  bin 
iloaltnc  arltb  maxlmnm  workweek  standards,  but  tbere  is  no  com- 
parable eaemptlon  fton  tba  wage  provlslans  of  the  bm.  To 
Inaore  even  greater  fleHbOlty  a  aubatandard  labor  condition  is  not 
eonaldaiad  to  ezlat  where  empteyeee  work  more  than  the  eatab- 
Ualked  wmkweek  tf  they  reoelve  time  and  one-half  pay  for  the 
overtime  employment.  Tbla  provlalon  Is  safeguarded  from  ctalael- 
Ing.  however,  for  tbe  bffl  provldea  that  if  this  privilege  is  used  to 
drenmvent  tbe  poUey  of  tbe  legldatlon  tbe  Board  may  declare  a 
aubatandard  labor  condition  to  exist  and  tbereby  bar  the  goods 
1b  qoaetloii  ftam  tntei  state  commerce. 

Utader  tba  third  part  gooda  made  by  child  labor  may  not  be 
traaaportad  la  Intaratate  commerce.  However,  tbla  is  modified 
dlgbuy  to  permit  ttie  emidoyment  of  children  under  16  years  of 
age  If  audi  employment  wUl  not  interfere  with  their  echooUng 
and  tf  tbe  oondttl<ma  under  which  they  work  wiU  not  interfere 
with  tbelr  health  and  wen-being  and  if  they  have  a  certificate 
attesting  to  tbla  fact  lasued  by  the  Chief  of  the  Chndren's  Bureau. 

Ubder  tbe  fourth  part  there  la  created  a  Labor  Standards  Board 
diarged  wttb  tbe  reapondbUlty  of  applying  the  provisions  of  tba 
bOl  to  ocenpatlona  affected  by  It. 

In  order  to  give  you  aa  even  clearer  jdetora  of  this  bffl  I  «ball 

4  nata  parts  into  16  aeetlona.    Of  couzse.  it  would 

beeanaa  of  tbe  vavtoua  aiamptiona,  for  ma  to 

tba  bOl  ao  tbat  each  of  you  llatienlng  might  know 

or  not  tk  appUaa  to  yoo.    I  wlab  tbat  I  mbdit  do  tbla 

•k  laA  maxqr  of  tba  needJaaa  faan  I 'Hava  beard 

bf  aaa  and  woawn  wttb  whom  I  bava  bad  tba  oppcas 


tuntty  of  talking,  and  which  I  know  are  shared  by  many  of  yon. 
HOwvver.  tlnw  does  not  permit  me  to  go  that  deeply  Into  my 
anbject.  As  a  aubatttute  for  this  I  can  only  suggest  that  you 
write  your  Gongreasman  aaklng  for  a  copy  of  the  bill  when  it  baa 
flnaUy  been  enacted  into  law.  Until  that  time  there  Is.  of  course, 
the  poaslbillty  of  revision  both  on  the  flocnr  of  the  House  and  later 
in  conference  between  the  House  and  Senate,  and  thus  you  might 
be  needleesly  upset  by  a  serious  study  of  it  now.  Of  course,  the 
main  objectives,  as  I  have  already  outUned  them,  will  remain  when 
the  t>lU  Lb  enacted  into  law,  and  I  hope  and  pray  that  for  the  benefit 
of  the  terrifying  and  discouraging  working  conditions  of  too  many 
of  our  people  that  It  will  be  so  enacted  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

Now.  to  summarize: 

1.  Tbe  bUl  has  been  drafted  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  constitutional  law,  particularly  those  enunciated  In  the  recent 
minimum  wage  and  Labor  Relations  Board  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  and  we  have  thus  tried  to 
safeguard  the  constitutionality  of  the  Black-Connery  bill  so  that 
our  work  for  the  Improvement  of  working  conditions  may  not  go 
for  naught,  as  has  happened  too  frequently  in  the  past. 

a.  It  applies  only  to  industries  engaged  in  the  production  of 
goods  for  Interstate  commerce  or  directly  affecting  interstate  com- 
merce.   It  does  not  affect  the  purely  intrastate  biisiness. 

3.  Legislative  definition  of  terms  used  in  the  act  clearly  express 
the  congressional  Intent  for  the  guidance  of  the  Board.  Most  of 
the  exemptions  of  certain  types  of  employers  and  employees  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  certain  goods  are  contained  In  the 
definition  of  the  wwd  "employee."  The  term  "produced",  an  I 
bave  used  it.  Is  defined  in  the  bill  to  mean  "production,  maniifac- 
ture,  mining,  handling,  transporting,  or  In  any  other  manner  work- 
ing on  any  goods."  The  terra  "employee"  is  clearly  defined  In 
simple  language  and  contains  the  exclusion  of  executives,  admin- 
istrative employees,  and  professional  men,  those  employed  in  agri- 
culture, seamen,  fishermen,  and  certain  types  of  transportation 
company  employees.  Tbrougbout  the  MU  are  dlstrlbiztcd  other 
exemptions  from  ths-<hour  provisions  of  the  bill  where  the  type  of 
work  la  of  the  sort  that  must  be  performed  immediate  because  <tf 
the  seasonal  nature  of  the  work. 

4.  The  administration  of  tbe  aet  is  placed  In  a  Board  of  five  men. 
appointed  by  the  President  In  accordance  with  the  requlrementa 
of  geographical,  Indizstrlal,  and  labor  differences,  and  must  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  One  member  of  the  Board  must  be  from  the 
Northeast,  one  from  the  Ncnrtbwest,  one  from  the  Southeast,  one 
from  the  Southwest,  and  one  from  the  central  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  one  of  such  members  shall  be  a  representative  of  the 
employers  and  one  of  employees.  This  Insures  a  representative  on 
tbe  Board  from  each  geographical  division  of  the  United  States.  In 
a  country  divided  so  sharply  as  is  ours  because  of  climate,  fertility  of 
the  sou.  aiul  other  factors.  It  is  of  prime  importance  that  the  view- 
point of  each  section  be  taken  into  consideration.  One  of  the  most 
frequent  criticisms  of  the  bill  seems  to  be  that  it  will  affect  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country  more  than  any  other.  But  with  fair  representa- 
tion on  the  Board,  each  part  of  the  cotm.try  Is  certainly  assiired  of 
honest,  conscientious  consideration  in  setting  miniTmim  wages  and 
maxImTim  hours.  By  stipulating  that  one  member  shall  be  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  employer  and  one  of  employees,  labor  and  capital 
are  both  assured  of  representation,  which  refutes  one  of  the  most 
serious  objections  to  the  bill — that  capital  will  have  little,  if  any, 
representation.  The  Board  is  appointed  originally  for  terms  of  1,  3, 
3.  4,  and  5  years,  and  thereafter  for  terms  of  5  years  each. 

6.  The  administrative  Board  created  imder  the  bill,  as  it  now  la 
written,  is  required  to  appoint  State  directors  for  each  State, 
Territory,  and  the  District  of  Colimibla,  thereby  localizing  and 
decentralizing  to  some  extent  the  administration. 

6.  Tbe  Board  Is  required  to  submit  an  annual  report  to  Congress 
of  Ite  activities,  thus  establishing  the  right  of  Congress  to  int>tect 
legislation  It  has  passed. 

7.  Tbe  bUl  sets  forth  directly  standards  and  policies  as  to  work- 
ing conditions,  as  I  have  already  stated. 

8.  Hearings  of  the  Board  are  to  be  conducted  locally.  Tbere  wffl 
be  no  need  for  businessmen  and  labor  groups  to  travel  to  Wash- 
ington for  the  protection  of  their  rights.  A  hearing  must  be  held 
before  a  labOT-standard  order  setting  up  mlnlm1^f¥^  wages  or  maxl- '. 
mum  hours  is  made  by  the  Board  and  a  hearing  may  be  held  at 
the  request  of  any  person  having  a  bona  fide  Interest,  at  the 
request  of  any  labor  organization,  or  on  the  Board's  own  motlqn 
If  it  finds  coDditicms  requiring  such  an  <»der  to  exist  in  any 
industry  or  occupation.  Notice  must  be  given  to  aU  tbe  inteieated* 
peraona.  and  the  hearing  must  be  public.  After  the  hearing  la 
held  and  before  the  order  Is  Issued.  If  at  all.  an  adviscHT  com- 
mittee  ccanpoeed  of  an  equal  ntmiber  of  persons  representing  the 
employers  and  the  employees  in  the  occupation  affected  and  not 
more  than  three  disinterested  persons  representing  the  pubUe 
must  be  appointed. 

9.  Tbe  Board  is  permitted  to  determine  minimum  wages  and 
maximxim  hours  only  in  those  Industries  where  substandard  labor 
conditions  exist.  The  high  type  of  American  businessmen,  and 
they  are  in  the  majority,  whose  wages  and  hours  are  in  line  with 
the  thought  of  the  President  on  this  social  principal,  need  not  fear 
tbat  the  Government  is  trying  to  interfere  with  their  business. 

10.  The  power  of  the  Tariff  Commission  under  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1830  to  protect  American  labor  against  foreign  competition  Is  pro- 
vided for  under  this  act,  thus  protecting  our  products  from  iinf air 
eoo4)etltlon  with  foreign  goods  produced  under  substandard  labor 
conditions. 

IL  The  manner  of  conduct  of  investigations  and  the  taking 
of  teattmony  are  provided  for  with  due  regard  to  the  constitutional 
H^ita  of  peraona  appearing  befcffe  the  Board. 
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la.  The  bffl  fomiahes  employees  tbe  rtghk  of  action  for  Hie 
amount  of  wagea  payable,  representing  the  dUterenoe  between  tbe 
minimum  wage  as  estaMlshed  by  the  Board  and  tbe  aobetandard 
wagea  actually  paid.  This  safeguards  the  en^rtoyee  from  tba 
ehlaellng  employer  and  virtually  pute  the  ddaeler  out  of  buatneaa. 

18.  The  bin,  if  enacted,  will  not  supersede  any  State  minimum 
vrage  law  If  the  Stete  mlnlmtim  wage  law  is  higher,  ncwr  wlU  State 
muTtitiinn  hours  laws  be  superseded  If  said  law  Is  lower. 

14.  Tbe  orders  of  the  Bocod  are  subject  to  court  review. 

15.  Orders  of  the  Board  are  not  effective  \mtXL  90  days  bave 
elapsed  from  the  date  of  the  order.  Further,  tbe  act  ahaU  not 
take  effect  until  lao  days  after  Ito  enactment. 

18.  This  point  I  cannot  stress  too  strongly,  the  protection  of 
tbe  righto  of  collective  bargaining  undn  this  blU.  ActuaUy  it 
wlU  be  distinctly  to  the  advantage  of  the  employee  to  bargain 
coUectlvely  as  only  In  this  way  can  he  be  assured  of  a  minimum 
wage  of  more  than  40  cents  or  a  maximum  workweek  of  lees  than 
40  hours.  The  Board  Is  speclflcaUy  denied  this  power.  The  Board 
caxmot  stipcrsede  agreementa  reached  by  collective  bargaining 
when  they  raise  the  stendards  of  working  ctmditlons  in  any  oc- 
cupation. The  bin  fxffther  stotes  that  one  of  tbe  factors  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  Bocud  hdon  estaMlfihlng  a  mlni- 
mTun  wage  or  a  maximum  workweek  for  any  Industry  is  the  hours 
and  wages  agreed  upon  by  collective  bargaining  for  an  Indttstry 
of  like  or  slmUar  character.  Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  to  the 
advantage  of  labor  to  bargain  for  as  high  standards  as  possible 
ao  as  to  help  one  another? 

17.  And  last  but  not  least  the  bffl  does  away  with  the  evil  of 
child  labor  In  the  factory.  At  long  last  goods  i»oduced  at  the 
cost  of  rxxlned  lives  of  American  ehUdren  are  definitely  banned 
from  the  channels  of  Interstate  commerce. 

In  yotu"  consideration  of  the  foregoing  I  want  to  make  dear 
that  Congress  does  not  believe  Itself  to  be  InfaUlble.  We  bdleve 
firmly,  sincerely,  and  strongly  In  the  prtnclirtes  of  this  bffl  but 
It  may  weU  be  that  time  wffl  suggest  certoln  clarifying  amend- 
mento  to  be  added,  some  limiting  or  extension  of  power,  or  some 
broadening  of  exdualons.  All  I  can  say  now,  and  I  want  to  stote 
this  emphatlcaUy,  is  that  this  bill  la  the  best  that  we  have  been 
able,  during  ext^islve  and  thorough  consideration  of  the  problem, 
to  preeent.  We  know  we  are  right  In  advancing  Ite  principles. 
We  are  following  the  plan  sincerely  expounded  by  our  great  - 
President  and  set  forth  In  the  Democratic  platform  of  1936.  It 
Is,  therefore,  our  duty  as  Members  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  the 
best  Interests  of  the  people. 

I  know  the  temper  of  the  people  on  this  question,  or  more 
truthfully  I  may  say  that  1  know  the  feeling  of  Industry  on  this 
bffl  from  the  hxindreds  of  letters  that  have  been  pouring  into  my 
office  since  I  assumed  the  chairmanship  of  the  Latxx-  Committee 
ol  the  House  of  Repreeentetlves.  Some  of  these  letters  have  been 
from  chiseling  employers  apparently  terrified  because  they  wffl 
finally  be  made  to  bring  conditions  In  their  indiistrles  up  to 
etendard  labor  conditions  as  defined  In  the  bin.  I  have  little  use 
for  these  selfish  Indlvldtials.  I  am  rather  mindful  of  that  great 
Inarticulate  mass  of  our  people  who  have  not  vrrltten  me  letters 
but  who  expressed  their  wishes  at  the  polls  last  November.  Maybe 
some  of  them  cannot  express  their  thoughto  on  pa];)er,  maybe 
they  ooiild  not  aifford  the  price  of  paper,  envelopes,  axid  stampa,  but 
they  want  this  legislation.  They  need  It  to  protect  their  rlgbte  of 
equality,  freedom,  and  (^portunlty  under  the  Constitutlan. 

In  concltision  I  want  to  leave  Just  one  thought  with  you  em- 
ployers. Do  not  let  propaganda  against  this  blU,  led  by  a  few 
selfish  people,  scare  you.  Tills  bffl  Is  not  commxmlstlc,  faadstie. 
bureaucratic,  or  autocratic.  It  is  merely  a  sincere  effort  to  In- 
crease buylitg  power,  to  q>read  happiness  and  prosperity  to  the 
average  American  dtieen  In  the  moat  equitable  manner  possible. 

In  this,  an  age  to  wtilch  has  been  given  prlvll^^ea  far  beyond 
those  of  any  other,  it  ia  surely  and  dearly  the  duty  of  tbe  legis- 
lative body  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  true  friendship  for  our 
neighbor  by  legislation  stich  as  this.  But  tbe  very  fact  tbat  our 
mandate  to  carry  out  this  solemn  duty  to  estebUsh  these  prln- 
dples  has  been  so  clearly  defined  makes  me  very  humble  when  I 
remember  the  words  of  Christ.  "Many  propheto  and  kings  have 
desired  to  see  tbe  tblnga  tbat  you  aee  and  bave  not  aeen  them, 
and  to  hear  the  things  tbat  you  bear  and  bave  not  beard  them." 

Suffrage  for  the  CitisEens  of  the  District  of  Colombia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  G.  TEIGAN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tnetday,  August  10, 1$57 


ATmRfUm  or  BON.  HKNBT  O.  TBGAN,  yABMJBt-LABOB 
RESENTATIVB  Of  CONOBBBS  FROM  MDOiaBOTA.  WASBXHO- 
TON,  D.  C  JXTLY  39.  1937 


ICr.  TEIOAN.  l£r.  Speaker,  under  the  leavs  to 
my  remarks  in  tbe  RaooRo  I  include  the  toDamtxm 
which  I  dBttvered  xaoeotly  ia  Waehioffton: 


Itr.  caialrman  and  voteleaa  citlsHia  of  tbe  DMrtet  of  Oolumbia. 
I  dont  know  tbat  there  la  anything  tbat  I  can  add  eapaciaUy  to 
irtiat  Oongieeaman  Wood  haa  already  aaM  to  you.  Be  la  a  member 
of  the  District  Oommlttee  and  baa  bad  tbeae  mattera  in  mind  for 
a  number  of  yeara.  So,  of  coorae.  be  la  in  a  much  better  poaitton 
to  discuss  tbem  than  I  am.  However,  any  penon  who  enjoys  the 
fianchlee  and  who  la  Interested  in  democracy,  cant  help  but  ap- 
preciate the  unfortunate  sltuatfcm  that  wlate  here  In  the  city  of 
Washington  and  in  the  Diatrict  at  Columbia.  

I  have  on  aeveral  oooasiona,  when  I  have  talked  to  groups  here 
In  the  city,  told  you  that  I  favored  suffn«e  for  tba  people  of  the 
DiBtrlct.  BeaUy,  it  seems  amaalng  that  tbla  U  a  matter  tbat  baant 
been  taken  care  of  befcwe.  Just  bow  any  pereoQ  wbo  pretoula  to 
brieve  in  democracy  at  aU  can  object  to  it  bare  In  Waablngton  la 
beyond  my  oomprebenslon. 

ROW  rr  AU.  RAPPOfaa 

Wow,  of  course,  you  nUght  wonder  bow  it  all  happened  that  tba 
dtusens  at  the  District  of  C<^umbla  havent  even  got  repreaenta- 
tlon  In  CongreaB.  wall,  there  might  be  aome  alight  ascuae  for 
that  having  occurred.  The  men  who  framed  tbe  Oonstitutton  of 
the  United  Statea  were  J\ist  ordinary  human  beings.  Tbey  werent 
of  divine  origin  any  more  than  are  the  rest  of  xis.  "niey  were  re- 
markable men,  but  they  couldnt  antlc^ate  the  future.  Undoubt- 
edly, what  they  bad  in  mind  was  that  the  District  Ol  Columbia 
would  Just  be  the  home  of  the  Capitol  of  the  United  Stotea.  Tbey 
dldnt  tbt"^  that  Washington  would  develop  into  a  large  dty  and 
that  many  of  thoee  wbo  resided  here  would  be  engaged  in  buslnesa 
and  would  not  all  be  connected  directly  wttb  Oovemment  aervioe. 
And  so  It  waant  qtilte  so  unreasonaMa  ita  tbem  to  ptovlda  tbat 
tbe  Dlatnct  abould  be  governed  by  tba  Oongraaa  at  the  United 

Statea.  

waamMOToar  a  MKnovouTAW  csrr 

But  tbat  sltuatkm  changed  a  long  time  ago.  Waablngton  baa 
been  a  city  at  considerable  alae  for  many  years  and  Juat  why  there 
has  been  no  real  active  effort  made  to  aecxse  tb»  ftancblae  for  tbe 
rieople  here  la  Indeed  a  puale  to  me.  I  am  compellwd  to  say  that 
I  think  you  who  live  here  are  burgely  to  blame  for  It.  You  coma 
out  here  and  you  enter  proteste  very  properly  agabist  legislation 
that  you  dcmt  want,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  that  tbe  most  effective 
thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  secure  tbe  right  to  aecura  r^ireeentotlon 
in  tbe  Senate  and  In  tbe  House,  then  eventuaUy  aecure  aosne 
form  of  local  government  for  the  city.  Until  you  do  that  you  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  exat  any  great  infl^ienoe  in  tba  aflatta 
at  this  dty. 

Mention  waa  made  here  oC  tbe  tax  situation.  Well.  I  dont  think 
your  tax  system  here  Is  very  good.  Of  couree.  you  can  say  now 
tbat  you  are  not  to  blame  for  It.  Tou  arent.  Sometime  y 
they  tried  to  force  upon  you  a  sales  tax — the  moat  unfair  aehema 
ot  tf^'«*"'»»  tbat  could  ever  be  dreamed  of.  A  few  f<^ks  here  in 
the  dty  protested  against  it.  Tbey  got  together  and  organteed  u 
effectively  as  poasible  and  presented  their  case  to  the  Dlstrlet 
Committee.    ApparenUy  tbey  killed  the  proposal  for  tba   ttme 

being.  

Thera  are,  of  coorae,  aome  men  up  on  tbe  Hill  In  ba*b  Booaa 
and  Senate  n^io  dont  believe  In  tbat  kind  of  teaatlon^  But  why 
should  you  have  to  depend  upon  outsiders  to  do  Joatlee  to  youT 
If  you  want  a  sales  tax.  if  you  want  tbe  working  people  of  tba 
dty  to  pay  aU  the  taxes,  if  you  actually  so  decided  at  the  poU^ 
you  covUdnt  complain.  But  If  Congrees  should  force  tbat  kind 
of  a  tax  scheme  upon  you.  then  you  are  not  directly  to  blame. 

MTTST   HAVE  OWM  GOVaXXlCKirr 

I  want  to  tell  you  thoee  are  Just  the  things  tbat  will  happen 
unices  at  least  you  secure  aome  repreaentatlom  ta  Congreaa.  Con- 
greasman  Wood  caUed  attention  to  the  fact  that  even  thoee  who 
are  on  the  District  Committee  naturaUy  bave  their  chief  intexeat 
In  the  folks  back  home.  Thua  tbey  cannot  give  major  consld« 
eratton  to  leglabtUon  affecting  tbe  citizens  of  Washington.  Tboae 
who  really  have  to  do  with  government  In  Washington  and  in  tbe 
District  of  Columbia  should  devote  aU  at  tbalr  time  to  the  dtyla 
Intereste.  Juat  as  la  being  done  in  all  other  large  dtlea  of  tbe 
country.  Besides,  as  far  aa  I  know,  then  is  not  a  capital  dty 
of  any  country  In  tbe  world,  that  la.  in  a  democratic  coimtry, 
where  ite  dtlaena  are  not  provided  vrttb  a  government  of  their 
own  and  vrbere  they  do  not  enjoy  tbe  same  prlvU^es  to  elect 
members  to  parliament  which  \b  accorded  the  cltteens  of  those 
countries  In  general.  Yet  we  wbo  pretend  to  be  tbe  leading 
demooatle  natton  of  the  world  are  denying  to  tbe  etttana  ol 
our  capital  city  tbe  right  to  vote.  To  me  it  la  aometbtng  of  a 
bumlllatton 

A  viatToa  raoac  oaLO 

A  few  months  ago  a  man  from  Oslo.  Norway,  dropped  Into  my 
oOoe.  He  iras  a  pretty  good  sttident  of  world  affaira;  I  moat  aaf  a 
very  good  student.  This  man  waa  Fbm  MOe,  foralgB  edttor  of 
Aibeldertdadat  at  Oslo.  He  was  amaaert  to  learn  tbat  tba  ct^  of 
Waabington  baant  a  dty  government  of  ite  own  and  that  it  la 
denied  repraaentatton  in  Ooopeaa.  Mow.  In  Oato,  in  tX^taht , 
in  Stockholm,  in  Londan,  In  Parish-all  capital  dtiaa  the  people  tn 
tboae  dUea  bave  exactly  tbe  same  righto  of  fraacblas  aa  bave  tba 
dtlaena  of  tba  other  dtles  of  tboae  cowntiHa, 

Mm  an  outalder  I  dont  like  to  offer  ymi  too  ameh  afdvlee.  Ton 
know  what  you  want:  at  leaat  you  aboidd  know,  bat  «MAa  yon  aaa 
conaidarlzv  other  mattera  tbat  oonccin  you  and  while 
antertng  pioCaala  befora  oi.immttt<aa  up  ^' 
tn  tbe  eaaa  of  tha  "na'*  xldar.  I  voidd 
poi«a  m  ttda  ct^  fat 
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tmphuiim  oiM  prapoHtkA  and  th«t  la  to  Mean  rwpnmntttUm  In 
tbe  Caxignm  at  Vb»  United  States.  Too  an  entitled  to  two  XTkiMed 
Btatea  Senators.  I  think  you  are  entitled  to  about  two  Manben  at 
tbe  House.  Then  after  you  bave  won  that  battle  and  you  can 
Mcure  ruU  unity  In  your  efforts  tboe.  tben  flgbt  to  secure  some 
control  over  your  local  affairs.  In  ottwr  wcrda,  hate  provided  for 
you  a  city  govtmment  to  wbleb  you  maj  dect  oouzkdbnsn  and 
mayor  Just  as  tbey  do  In  other  dtlea. 


I  know  that  you  cant  taka  too  kindly  to  having  outalderB  tdl 
you  what  to  do  but  at  aiuf  rate  you  win  hava  to  say  this  for 
Oongreesoian  Wood,  myatff.  and  others:  We  are  Intereeted  In 
helping  you  get  this  thhig  that  I  kxww  you  want— the  franchise. 
Z  should  like  to  see  you  extend  theee  organlsatlaiia  that  are  bat- 
tling for  the  franchise,  unite  them  Into  one.  and  bring  out  here 
and  elsewhere  In  the  dty  thousands  of  people  to  meetings.  X 
want  to  tell  you  when  you  do^  the  gentlemen  up  on  the  Hill  are 
going  to  give  eome  attention  to  you. 

Qf  course  you  have  eome  people  here  in  the  District  who  wont 
go  along  with  you.  Take  theee  real  estate  men  who  charge  out- 
lageoue  rents  and  dont  pay  taxee  as  they  should— theee  fellows 
who  speculate  In  lands.  There  otwht  to  be  Impoeed  upon  these 
fellows  a  heavy  land-valuee  tax.  X  want  to  aasure  you  that  you 
are  more  llkdy  to  get  It  with  your  own  dty  government  than  you 
are  through  Congreee  where  the  icambers  have  been  elected  by  per- 
sons from  the  outside.  Of  course,  thers  are  a  great  many  other 
^Mti«g»  that  can  be  said  In  fn^  connectlan. 

BBMOGBACT  UCMXtn  Dl  ITXIRD  SZAXM 

We  talk  about  this  country  betng  eo  democratle.  Td  like  to  think 
aa,  but  I  want  to  ttfl  you  when  you  look  at  the  election  retuma 
ttook  some  Statee  you  begin  to  wonder  whether  there  Is  mxtch  de- 
mocracy In  the  united  States  of  America.  Thousands  of  peraons 
are  prevented  tram  voUng  because  they  havmt  paid  tbdr  pdll  tax. 
I  am  happy  to  report  that  In  my  State  of  Minneeota  we  dont  have 
such  a  thing  as  a  poll  tax.  That  Is  the  only  tax  that  Is  worse  than 
the  salsa  tax.  We  got  rid  of  that  long  ago^  and  many  other  States 
have  done  so^  toa  But  where  men  axe  denied  the  right  to  vote  on 
any  basis  of  lauysrty  quallUcatloa,  and  that  Is  what  It  amounts  to^ 
thara  Is  no  dsmocraey  to  boast  of. 


TOO  mar  ravi 

X  dont  know  Just  how  long  X  am  expected  to  talk.  There  are 
quite  a  few  speakei  e,  and  X  will  try  to  eoodude.  TIm  only  thing 
I  want  to  sav  to  you.  in  conclusion,  la  to  repeat  what  OODgnseman 
Wooa  has  told  you.  If  you  really  want  this  thing.  If  yon  want  to  be 
fon-fledged  Americans,  If  you  want  to  be  active  partldpants  in  a 
political  democracy,  then  get  down  and  battle  In  an  organised  way 
to  adileva  such  a  result.  Xven  your  conservative  newqi^xErs  here 
are  right  on  this  iasoe.  IX  you  want  to  fix  up  your  scheme  of  taxa- 
tkm  on  an  equitable  basis.  If  you  want  your  school  system  handled 
In  the  way  you  think  It  ought  to  be  or.  at  least,  as  the  majority  of 
your  dttaens  feel  that  it  ought  to  be  handled,  there  Is  only  one 
thing  to  be  done,  and  that  Is  for  you  to  have  the  vote,  to  elect 
your  own  olBelals  to  conduct  your  own  aflaiZB. 

Well,  X  think  X  have  talked  to  you  long  enough,  probably  too 
long:  and.  anyway,  Uke  my  colleague,  lir.  Wooo.  any  time  that  X 
hava  the  oppocttmtty  to  vote  to  g^  you  the  franchise,  whether  It 
be  to  enalue  you  to  eend  Bepresentatlvea  to  Congress  or  to  elect  a 
dty  government,  X  am  ready  to  do  so. 

X  thank  you.    [Applause.) 


One  Hondred  and  Fifty-fifth  Anniyersary,  Militazy 
Order  of  the  Purple  Heart 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  J.  G.  DORSET 

OmCNNSTI.VAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATTVES 
Tueadat.  Avgutt  10, 1937 


OP  HOir.  FRANK  J.  O.  XX3BSK7.  OP  PffW«a»LVAWIA. 

AT  TH«  KATIOWAL  OOlfVENTXON  OP  THX  MXUTABT  ORDBR 
OP  THK  PURPLB  HXART.  XNXDSPBNmNCB  HAUU  PWTT.Arwf- 
PHIA.  PA.,  AUGUST  7.  1837 


lit.  DORSB7.  Iflr.  Speaker,  under  leaye  to  extend  my 
rcDmrks.  I  Include  therein  an  addres  delivered  by  me  at 
mdcciendenee  Hall.  FbUadelphla.  Pa„  on  Saturday.  August 
7.  1937.  (m  the  occaaton  of  the  nattonal  oouventimi  of  the 
Ifilltary  Order  of  the  Poipie  Heart,  celebratinc  the  one  hun- 
dred aad^  Hfty-flfth  annt?ersary  of  the  tDstttnttoD  of  that 
order  and  the  one  hundred  and  iUti^h  annlrersaxy  of  the 
totmation  of  the  OooBtitutten. 


There  Is  anmsthtng  a|>propnste  ahoot  your  title.  *-Rm  Porpia 

In  the  old  Boman  days,  helDg  •Dora  to  the  pozple"  meant 

Qt  tb»  xullBf  or  re^pnnalWe  etaM.    Aa  to  the  wobI 


'lieart''.  uaed  in  its  flguratlTe  sense,  it  denotes  courage,  mtnglad 
with  tenderness.  When  we  merge  these  two  thoughts,  we  get  a 
total  that  reads.  "Hesponslble  coiirage."  And  you  men  haye  lived 
up  most  accxirately  to  that  deflnltion.  Responsible  courage  is  a 
quality  tmiversaUy  hailed  in  a  free  government  where  men  are  not 
bom  to  responsibility.  Rather,  among  ub  it  gravitates  toward 
those  who  show  the  willingness  and  capacity  to  awniine  it.  In 
our  kind  of  state  you  men  of  responsible  courage  have  your  work 
cut  out  for  you  in  war  or  peace. 

You  are  met  today  much  as  a  family  reunites  at  intervals  to  find 
interest  in  the  discussion  of  what  has  happened  and  what  ia 
happening.  As  at  any  other  family  reunion  we  can  reminisce, 
observe,  and  speculate.  We  can  find  pleasure  in  going  over  some 
of  the  things  that  used  to  be  and  gather  possiMe  profit  in  carry- 
ing the  past  into  the  present.  Tour  priceless  decoration,  the 
Piuple  Heart,  came  to  you  through  you  extraordinary  World  War 
service,  though  the  badge  itself  was  bom  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
So  it  is  as  old  as  1782  and  as  new  as  1932. 

The  Purple  Heart  badge  of  military  merit  was  created  by  the 
general  order  of  tbe  Ccnnmander  in  Chief  of  the  Ckmtinental  Army. 
General  Washington,  on  August  7,  1782.    It  was  the  first  honor  | 
badge  provided  for  the  enlisted  men  and  noncommissioned  officers 
in  the  ranks,  and  no  doubt  was  given  to  "excite  and  cherish  the 
military  virtues."    The  awarding  of  badges  of  honor  to  commis- 
sioned personnel  was  an  old  military  practice,  but  the  institutlcm 
of  the  Purple  Heart  badge  was  perhaps  the  earliest  Instance  of  such 
award  being  given  exclusively  to  enlisted  men.    Prior  to  the  World 
War  only  three  men  are  known  to  have  received  this  cherished 
decoration,  each  being  honored  for  particularly  meritorious  service 
during  the  Revolutionary  War.    The  record  of  nervlce  and  citations 
given  to  these  men.  Sergeants  Chiirchill.  Brown,  and  Blssell,  stand  • 
forth  as  a  proud  record  of  accomplishment  and  an  example  of ' 
patriotism  and  loyalty  unexcelled  in  the  history  of  our  Nation. ' 
You  members  of  the  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart  have  a  glorious 
heritage,  and.  in  consideration  of  your  own  meritorious  service,  you 
can  find  pardonable  pride  in  the  exclusive  company  which  Is  yours. 

By  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Purple  Heart 
award  was  revived  on  Pebruary  22.  1932.  during  the  Washington 
bicentennial  celebration.  Hie  revived  order  made  no  distinc- 
tion between  enlisted  men  and  commissioned  officers,  and  extended 
the  award  to  thoee  authorized  to  wear  the  wound  chevron. 

When  General  Washington  deer  ed  that  simple  piece  of  purple 
doth  as  an  American  emblem  of  military  honor,  13  struggling 
colonies  had  won  freedom  and  the  world  was  wondering  what 
they  were  going  to  do  with  it.  In  1787  they  answered  that  ques- 
tion in  this  building — ^Independence  Hall — Just  as  they  had  pro- 
claimed political  separation  on  this  spot  11  years  before.  Al- 
though Sitfope  had  been  severely  war  torn  the  divine  right  at 
kings  siuTlved  without  question  throughout  that  continent. 
WhUe  most  of  the  first  members  of  yo\ir  order  were  still  in  the 
prime  of  life,  these  newly  freed  colonists  had  suffered  the  birth 
pangs  that  we  know  as  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  later 
shaped  within  these  walls  the  Constitution.  It  brought  unity 
and  security  through  the  people  themsalves.  rather  than  by  set- 
ting up  a  nillng  royal  house.  While  the  first  members  of  the 
Pxirple  Heart  were  still  In  their  active  years  they  saw  the  French 
people  rebel  against  the  tyranny  of  a  monarch  and  his  satellites. 
And  the  first  men  to  receive  joux  decoration  lived  to  see  the 
"American  experiment"  take  hold  on  the  European  continent. 
Down  through  the  wars  and  the  years,  history  records  the  ^op-  , 
pllng  of  thrones,  one  by  one,  untn  those  kings  who  remain  do  so 
only  because  their  power  has  passed  largely  to  others  within  their  ' 
nations. 

The  founding  fathers  were  supremely  cautious  in  how  they  por- 
tioned out  power.  Alexander  Hamilton  was  fearful,  too  fearful, 
of  the  people.  Jefferson  came  closer  to  the  present-day  conception 
that  people  in  the  mass  can  be  trusted  more  than  individuals  or 
snudl  groups.  In  a  measure  it  is  the  ]ury  system  applied  on  a, 
Nation-wide  scale;  one  or  two  Jurors  may  exert  bad  Judgment  but 
12  are  not  apt  to.  It  is  the  "Fifty  Million  Frenchmen  Cannot  Be 
Wrong"  idea  applied  to  government  and  its  logical  projection  i»  the  ' 
right  to  ballot. 

While  one  great  leader.  Hamilton,  held  the  decided  opinion  that 
the  common  man  shoiild  have  not  too  much  to  say  about  govern- 
ment, more  of  the  delegates  were  concerned  with  forestalling  one- : 
man  tyranny  like  the  kind  from  which  they  had  been  so  lately 
liberated.  To  safSguard  our  infant  Nation  from  all  kinds  of  dic- 
tatorships by  individuals  or  oligarchies,  the  framers  arrived  at  a 
three-branch  system  of  government,  where  checlLs  and  balances 
would  operate  to  prevent  any  selfish  usurpation  of  power.  That 
they  were  canny  as  well  as  foreslghted  Is  proved  with,  events  else- 
where. 

Prance  established  a  republic  only  to  have  a  monarchy  restored 
later.  Of  course,  she  has  since  reinstalled  the  republic  in  a  mora 
lasting  way,  but  she  had  a  lapse  from  which  we  never  suffered. 
The  caution  of  our  framers  la  better  demonstrated  where  monarchies 
have  been  more  recently  destroyed.  In  these  cases  the  tyranniee 
of  the  crown  have  been  supplanted  by  worse  tyrannies  created  in 
the  name  of  the  people.  In  the  memories  of  us  veterans  there 
was  no  more  absolute  monarch  on  an  Ehu-opean  throne  thi^n 
Nicholas.  C*ar  of  aU  the  Russlas.  Siberia  became  the  synonym 
In  our  minds  for  obliteration  of  objectors  to  the  dominating  order. 
Today  we  think  of  Ogpu,  those  dreaded  Soviet  secret  police, 
as  meaning  the  very  same  thing.  As  for  the  average  Rxissian  he 
has  simply  changed  oppressors.  Some  checks  and  balances  would 
have  been  Just  the  right  prescription  at  the  time  Lenin  and 
Ttotsky  were  shoving  Kerensky  off  the  scene.  We  see  that  pictina 
of  periodical  hlood  puxges  in  foreign  lands  and  tt  makee  w  mora 
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fully  an»ectato  thoee  men  wbo  perf  omad  their  msatetly  task  In 
building   the  foundations   for   our   Natkm    150   yean  ago. 

You  »!"*  I   were  lads  in  the  days  when  Anuolean  eons  of 
wealth  were  sent  to  Heidelburg  and  other  German  unlversltlea 
to  absorb  scxne  of  the  fine  learning  and  culture  that  abounded 
In  the  land  beyond  the  Rhine.    Theee  ooo^Mtrlots  of  ours  wne 
little  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  German  nation  was  ruled 
by   a   sword-ewlshlng   monarch,   backed    by   an   ultramllltartstlo 
Junker  class.     But  they   lived  to  see  the  day  when  the  man 
with  a  perfect  fighting  machine  was  tempted  to  put  It  to  use. 
Yielding  to  that  temptation  caused  him  a  throne   and  much 
that  was  commendable  in  tbe  Patherland  has  passed  with  him. 
Today  we  are  sending  no  students  to  Heidelburg  and  Its  sister 
institutions.    The  cxilture  which  was  once  our  envy  and  delight 
has  bec(»ne  something  else,  and  many  a  banished   scholar  of 
note  now  teaches  In  ova  halls  of  higher  learning.    The  German 
people  are  still  basically  the  kindly,  industrious,  and  Ingenious 
foUa  we  used  to  know,  but  a  great  and  almost  unezplainable 
change  has  been  wrought  upon  them  by  a  seizure  of  their  gov- 
ernment.    The   House   of   Hohenaollem   no   longer  rules   them. 
But  if  Kaiser  Wilhelm  was  something  at  a  militant  and  arrogant 
German   monarch,  how   shall   we  term  the  ruling  regime?     If 
Jxmker  officers  could  kick  unofl:ending  subjects  off  the  sidewalks 
at  will,  in  the  old  days,  at  least  they  did  not  follow  up  this 
ignominy  by  banishing  the  poor  devils  to  rot  in  oonoentraUmi 
camps.    Nor  did  they  persecute  men.  women,  and  children  be- 
cause  of  their   religious   beliefs   or   that  they  worshipped  God 
according  to  the  dicUtes  of  their  conscience. 

They  did  not  brand  Christianity  as  a  racket  nor  attempt  to 
inflict  the  pagan  god  Woden  on  a  peaplo  who  have  produced 
famous  scholars,  religious  leaders,  and  the  world-famous  passion 
play  at  Obcrammergr.u.  Some  of  us  can  be  pardoned  If  we  have 
developed  a  downright  admiration  foe  the  Junker  ot  a  bygone 
day.  for  we  have  grown  to  like  him  in  comparison.  Oh.  that 
there  had  been  some  effective  checks  and  lialances  in  the  days 
when  the  little  German  saddle  maker  became  the  first  presltoxt 
of  the  Reich.  Do  not  these  wise  provisions  against  dlctatorshlpa 
in  our  Constitution  make  us  treat  this  buUdlng  as  our  mort 
sacred  shrine?  When  we  look  at  what  Is  happening  in  Burope. 
are  we  not  moved  to  a  greater  reverence  of  the  men  who  labored 

so  well  in  theee  rooms?  ^ 

Ch^te  and  balances.  We  like  to  dweU  upon  the  system  that 
preeerved  us  from  swapping  one  kind  of  tyranny  for  another. 
The  admlnUtrators.  legislators,  and  Interpreters  of  the  instru- 
ment, the  Constitution,  that  was  struck  off  here,  have  been  human 
beings.  That  is  to  say.  they  have  made  mistakes.  Pwr  example, 
our  Congress  was  an  absolute  drag-anchor  upon  the  Army  in 
the  War  of  1812;  Preeident  Buchanan's  weakness  permitted  the 
South  to  arm;  and  Chief  Justice  Taney  Just  about  ••wrong  guessed" 
us  into  the  Civil  War.  So  it  is  a  bit  naive  to  impute  InfaUlbUity 
to  a  President,  a  Congress,  or  a  Supreme  Court.  Yet  these 
branchee  of  government,  administrative,  legislative,  and  Judicial, 
were  vrorklng  under  the  best  instrument  when  they  erred  by 
omission  or  commission.  The  fault  lay  not  with  the  Constitu- 
tion but  with  the  application  of  It.  

We  have  been  dlsciusing  tyranny  and  how  the  founding  fathen 
set  out  to  clrctimvent  it,  no  matter  what  its  focnx.  It  is  of 
record  that  some  at  them  looked  askance  upon  too  much  power 
being  portioned  to  an  appointive  body  like  the  Supreme  Court, 
whoee  members  do  not  go  to  the  people  for  their  high  office 
and  whose  tenure  is  life.  In  nothing  that  happened  within  this 
sacred  buUdlng  can  we  find  that  which  gives  the  Comt  jwwer 
to  strike  out  legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress  and  President. 
That  tjecame  an  Implied  power  in  the  deft  hands  of  Justice 
John  M«^'-«>'*»  It  has  on  eeveral  occasions  i^wet  the  fine  balance 
designed  by  the  framers.  Tlie  Court's  ability  to  thwart  the  wlU 
erf  the  people,  as  expressed  by  their  elected  repreeenUtlves.  has 
within  It  the  elements  of  a  dictatorship  eo  alarming  to  a  free 
people. 

No  Amertcan  President  can  ride  high.  wide,  and  handsome  In 
a  public-be-damned  manner.  Slnowlng  his  limitations  under  our 
Constitution,  none  has  tried.  Four  hundred  and  thlrty-flveRep- 
resentatlves  and  32  Senators  come  before  the  electorate  every  2 
years.  They  bring  the.  mandate  of  the  people  back  to  Washing- 
ton. When  theee  chosen  rcpreeentatlves  came  In  1832.  In  1934. 
and  in  1036,  Imbued  with  the  same  legislative  ideas,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  they  were  voting  on  mere  whim.  Tliey  had  heard 
tbe  voice  of  the  people  that  dlrecUy  q>eaks  through  the  ballot 
box  and  the  voting  machine.  And.  lest  we  face  the  poaslhillty 
of  a  Judicial  oligarchy,  let  them  seriously  ponder  over  what  the 
celebrated  fictional  ICr.  Dooley  said,  half  to  Jeet:  "The  Suineme 
Court  follows  the  election  returns."  If  it  does  not.  It^  should,  tf 
representative  government  is  to  survive.  We  have  been  over- 
emphasizing the  checks  and  neglecting  the  balances.  And  we 
cannot  blame  that  on  the  wonderful  Instrument,  the  Oonatltu- 
ti<m.  which  haa  stood  the  test  of  time  and  has  guided  us  to  peace 
and  to  war. 

The  system  of  checks  and  balances  wisely  inculcated  toto  our 
basic  law  by  the  founding  fathers  has  served  to  protect  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  our  petals.  We  have  learned  to  respect  the  to- 
strumentalltles  at  government  bom  of  the  Constitution.  But 
whUe  respecting  them,  we  still  have  the  inalienable  tigbt  to  jmt^ 
criticize  them  when,  through  human  frailties,  thoee  charged  with 
the  responsibilities  of  admlnlstratioQ.  legislation,  and  Interpreta- 
Uon  of  the  law  fail  to  keep  that  balance  to  government  so  vital 
to  the  perpetuation  of  our  democracy.  ^ 

If  our  Judiciary  has  been  critldaed.  if  there  has  been  any  dia- 
respect  engendered  to  our  people  tor  the  courts,  tt  haa  not 


doe  to  any  lack  at  rsspeet  sad  ooafldenfoe  to  ttia 
or  State,  undsr  whlcb  they  hava  been  tostltatod.  hat 
oaose  of  tbe  hmnen  olsmente  which  have  entered  toto  tta  toftsr> 
pratation  of  tbe  law.  It  haa  been  waP  saML  that  the  ooorts  aia  tbe 
I»oteotors  of  tbe  llbertasa  of  the  people.  In  order  to  preasrva  our 
balance  to  govemmmt,  to  order  to  keep  oar  ludldal  sjrtan  on  a 
lofty  plane,  the  founding  fathers  set  tba  asampla  by  provldtog 
that  our  Inderal  Jodgea  should  hold  itfs  tenure,  so  that  tbey 
would  not  be  subjeoted  to  tolhiancea  which  might  affleot^eCr  de- 
cisions. If  we  are  to  matotaln  that  nmpeet  for  tbe  eoarts  and 
our  judiciary.  If  we  are  to  preserve  the  BbertlBa  wbloh  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  through  the  sacrtflce  of  so  many  patxiota,  ao 
many  soldiers,  it  beoomae  neeeessry  to  protect  oar  Judgaa.  Psdecal. 
State,  and  local,  from  poUtleal  and  other  mniwinnaa  wbleb  tend 
to  lessen  the  respect  for  ttiat  tanportant  txaDcb  of  goaanmant. 
We  cannot  afford  to  drag  them  toto  the  mtra  of  poMtleal  partisan- 
ship,  which  leaves  Its  scan  and  touendoa  and  aooa  tba  aaada  of 
disrespect  and  dlaoontent. 

The  generation  which  flzst  beetowed  the  Purple  Heart  bad  tta 
probloms  and  wo  have  oura.  We  admire  tbe  gnUna  that  ean  de- 
sign and  bulM  a  fine  ship  but  we  also  baU  tbe  *1U  that  can 
ke«>  it  on  the  true  ooorse  against  overwhelming  odds  to  a  storm. 
That  the  ship  of  atate  Is  a  well-faahloned  oraft  la  for  tba  wbda 
world  to  tee^y  to  this  seequioentamlal  yeer  of  the  Conatitatton. 
That  we  of  this  age  and  time  are  to  perilous  and  ofttlmes  un- 
charted seas,  no  one  will  deny.  The  same  benevolent  Provldenoa 
that  provided  America  with  skfflful  craftsmen  a  oantuiy  and  a 
half  ago  has  ^ven  her  able  marlnera  to  guide  the  bark  to  the 
present  gale.  I  am  ofttlmea  astounded  at  the  wealth  of  oapable 
and  courageous  people  who  man  our  varloaa  branchee,  administra- 
tive, legislative,  and  Judle^al.  Mbra  than  a  few  of  them  earn 
many  times  what  the  people  pay  them. 

J\i8t  a  Mock  eastward  from  where  wa  atand  Is  the  meeting  jflaoe 
of  the  first  Ooirtlnental  Congrees  dd  Oaipenters  Hall.  I  am 
honored  to  be  a  Member  of  a  body  wbleb  la  Its  lineal  deaookdant. 
History  has  weD  recorded  tbe  namea  of  tboae  oourageoue  ptoneere 
who  later  held  tbehr  aaotrnd  seaslan  to  this  hlstonc  bulldlng.  Hie 
Nation  has  grown  tremendously  to  miles  and  poptilation  ainoe 
their  deliberations  and  its  prcrtileaDa  have  grown  i^Moe.  aa  our 
people  have  changed  from  nsal  to  urban.  Tba  foondata  lived  la 
eternal  dread  that  manar^y  would  ivtam  and  it  la  raOactad  to 
the  code  they  aet  up  to  tbla  buUdlng.  Today  we  can  safely  set 
aside  such  qualms  nor  need  we  have  mxich  oonoem  about  the 
various  isms  which  from  time  to  time  endeavor  to  attach  them- 
selves as  bamaoles  on  oar  ship  of  state.  OoaununlBn  bad  a  plaoa 
on  the  ballot  last  November  and  polled  a  mleroeeoplo  vote.  Tba 
tovestigatKm  of  tbe  La  PoDette  Oommlttee  on  OivU  Liberties  haa 
established  vary  definitely  tbe  fact  that  oommunlam  haa  been  a 
pet  bugaboo,  and  a  very  proHtable  <me.  which  Ptokerton  and 
other  dealers  to  labor  eq>lonage  have  uaed  to  mulct  millions  out  of 
gulUble  todxistrlallsta. 

Returning  onoe  agato  to  tbe  first  lagtalatnta  at  tba  BqmbUe. 
they  were  concerned  mostly  with  the  levying  of  tasea  and  provid- 
ing for  the  vftirmai  defenae.  Theee  are  as  mtwb  today's  prob- 
lems as  they  were  yesterdays.  But  all  over  tbe  world  now  req>en- 
sfbllltice  have  oome  to  government.  lb  Great  Brttato.  tba  Seaadl- 
navlan  oountriea,  acme  of  the  Sooth  American  repoldlca,  and  to 
our  own  Nation  government  baa  become  more  sensltlva  and 
minded  toward  social  service.  So  government  coets  mora  today 
because  so  much  more  is  expected  of  It.  Xxpreaaed  to  widest 
terms,  this  social  service  to  a  reoognltlon  that  all  of  us  as  a  onlt 
fi^m  h^nrfu  eome  fyw""^"  problems  better  than  many  of  us  act- 
ing todlvldually.  Our  forefatheza  of  1787  never  dieamad  of 
deposit  Insurance,  social  security,  collective  bargaining, 
and-hour  regulation,  and  tbe  Uke. 

Their's  was  the  Job  of  suckling  this  new  and 
Natkm  toto  strength  and  vigor.  Like  any  good  parent  tbay  gave 
us  a  plan  to  live  by  and  then  bade  us  fend  for  ouiaelves  They 
expected  the  world  to  change  some,  and  It  has  beyond  their  wild- 
est dreams.  If  w«  are  as  adaptalde  to  tba  Job  at  band  aa  tbey 
were,  we  can  leave  poaterlty  a  Nation  to  good  shape  eo  that  our 
future  dtlatena  can.  too^  fand  for  tbamaalvea.  That  hnpUee  that 
all  three  branchee  of  government  must  take  cognisance  that 
changes  have  oecuiied  and  that  they  are  bound  to  keep  on 
occurring.  Stoteemen  and  JurlBta  alike  moat  aee  what  you  have 
observed:  That,  by  your  decree,  government  has  oome  to  have 

much  greater  xe^MnalhlUtlea  than  tba  mare  levying  of  ^ — 

providing  for  the  national  defenss.  ^  ^^  ^ 

ThelS87  America  Is  weU  enough  governed  tta*  no  ^^^ 
a  white  horse"  can  ride  toto  a  dictatorship  that  win  tortruet 
our  toU  to  the  manual  of  arms  wblla  It  gulUottoea  or  l^rlaooB 
any  of  their  elders  who  protest.  -Ibe  man  on  *><*"**t^L5°2l5 
have  come  along  to  l»sa  when  aU  was  chaoa  and  ooni^M  bat 
it  did  not  happen  here  because  we  had  tba  boman  m^vlal.  tba 
eourace.  the  faith  and  hope  whkSh  alona  ooold  trtog  otdsr  to  a 
nattonT  And  that  was  done  wlthto  the  broad  <&««P^^^nof 
that  grand  old  Instrument,  the  OaoiAXtJXaax.  ao  nobly  JraTtad 
b»e.  We  are  not  Folyannas.  but  wa  who  saryad  tagetbsr  are 
bom  opUmlsta.  We  old  soldiers  used  to  sqaawk  load  and  long 
but  down  to  our  hearts  we  alwaya  btflaved  •^•nttdng  waa 
^v^«.i«g  out  all  right.  It  bdped  to  aostato  oa  whan  tba  gotog 
waa  parttcularly  bard.  ^ 

It  l»  not  Just  blind  optimism  that  makaa  t»  aatlaflad  today. 
One  survey  of  tba  Boropeaa  attuaUon  and  wa  can  My  to  all 
truth  and  alnoertty:  Thank  God  I  am  an  Ameriaan.  Bat  wa 
have  little  paUsskoe  with  tbe  man  who  aays:  "Qod  la  to 

all  la  wdl  wttb  tba  world":  and  -•"—  ' "^ 

paitog  ttia  pdot  to 
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vaj.  Sterml  TigUanoe  la  stfll  tlM  price  of  liberty.  Let  ui  torn 
oar  ttoonglite  to  eeelng  that  your  group  In  ttie  Purple  Heart 
Oitlflr  will  be  the  last.  Let  ue  reeolTe  tbat.  attbougb  ever  ready 
to  defend  our  country  from  tbe  aggreaaion  of  any  nation,  never 
again  will  we  aend  our  youth  to  man  tbe  trencbea  on  foreign 
atdl  nor  our  money  to  f oarelgn  dlctatora  and  oUgardia  to  be  uaed  to 
dialioj  tbe  Uvea  of  otbera. 

In  bflnoHng  you  we  have  been  dealt  an  hooor.  but  we  are  b<q>lng 
tbat  Ood  in  Hla  infinite  wladom  wUl  keep  America  from  becoming 
embroiled  In  anotber  catactyam  of  arma.  We  bave  nothing  in 
common  with  a  group  who  have  been  planning  war  for  the  paat 
decade.  Why  are  tbeae  dlctat(H«hlpa  moving  In  the  calcxilated 
and  Inevitable  direction  of  war?  Are  they  animated  by  some 
glowing  principle?  Well,  to  ua  there  la  little  dlirerence  between 
f  aadam  and  communlam  that  tbe  average  American  can  dlaoem. 
But  there  are  atmllaritlea  that  we  can  aee  at  a  glance.  Both  are 
ruthleaa  in  tbelr  aupprMaloni  and  opprelonii.  They  want  war 
becauae  they  want  booty.  It  U  "swag"  they^  after  and  so  we 
Juat  dont  belong  in  any  part  of  the  game. 

Too  and  I  aaw  them  make  a  mo^ery  of  our  Idealism.  We  stOI 
think  of  the  Irony  of  waging  a  war  to  end  war  and  making  the 
world  aafe  for  democracy.  We  have  aeen  how  much  they  respect 
thoae  "Alice  In  Wonderland"  treaties  to  which  we  once  pinned  our 
hope  and  faith.  Our  bualneea  la  clear.  It  is  to  stay  out  of  their 
rotten  game  and  to  build  a  Navy  big  enough  to  keep  the  whole 
filthy  buaineaa  from  our  shores.  We  are  a  rich  prlae  In  treasure 
but  two  kindly  "«— y«.  properly  poUced.  will  help  In  our  defense. 
Theee  dictatorahlpa  we  riding  to  the  death,  and  God  pity  the 
poor.  Innocent  dtlaenry  of  thelr'a  that  baa  ao  little  to  say  and 
ao  mueh  to  pay  in  Mood. 

Again  let  me  ranlnd  you  that  you  have  been  branded  as  gen- 
tlemen of  "responalble'  courage."  Tou  are  marked  for  duty  in 
peace  Juat  aa  truly  as  war  set  you  apart.  Exert  all  your  fine  In- 
teUlgenoe  to  keep  America  out  of  anothw  conflict  by  every 
honorable  means,  and  strive  through  the  force  of  your  numbers 
and  tbe  intellect  of  your  membcors  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  this 
living  democracy  which  la  at  once  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the 


Why  Should  Not  Represcntatiyes  Haye  Adequate 

Office  Assistants? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  ROSS  A.  COLLINS 

OP  lassissippi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  10»  1937 

ICr.  OOIUNS.  Sir.  Speaker,  the  lack  of  adequate  cleri- 
cal anslatance  tor  Members  of  tbe  House  has  been  well 
known  for  a  long  time.  In  recent  years  the  situation  has 
cxx>wn  wone,  and  today  the  problem  has  become  a  serious 
one  for  most  of  us.  The  sensible  thing  to  do  is  to  provide 
oar  offices  with  capaUe  onployees  and  a  sufficient  number 
of  them  to  perform  our  work,  and  this  we  are  not  doing. 
OfBdab  in  the  executive  departments  come  to  us  daily 
and  ask  for  amristants  sufficient  in  number  to  carry  on  in 
an  efficient  way  tbe  duties  of  their  respective  offices  and  we 
very  willingly,  and  sometimes  fawnizigly.  grant  these  re- 
Quests.  It  is  done  as  a  matter  oi  course,  but  when  the  time 
comes  for  us  to  provide  ourselves  with  adequate  clerical 
help,  so  that  we  may  carry  on  the  everyday  functions  of 
our  offices,  we  slink  away  in  a  cowardly  fashion  and  refuse 
to  do  it;  our  excuse  is  that  we  believe  our  constituents  do 
not  want  as  to  staff  our  offices  so  that  we  can  do  their  work 
In  a  capable  way.  This  is  a  q>ecies  of  cowardice,  well 
known  to  everybody,  and  about  which  even  our  friends 
chide  na. 

I  think  the  time  is  here  when  the  membership  of  this 
House  should  act  as  sensible  Representatives  and  give  to 
themselves  the  relief  that  is  so  sorely  needed. 

7^Qr  the  Hist  6  months  of  this  year  I  spent  approximatdy 
$1,650  out  of  my  own  limited  inctHne  in  (ffder  to  staff  ade- 
quately my  office  and  answer  the  maU  that  came  to  me  and 
do  the  other  official  work.  If  this  continues  for  the  balsunce 
of  the  year,  and  it  is  likely  to  do  so,  a  third  of  my  income 
wOI  be  paid  for  salaries  of  persons  that  should  be  furnished 
me  by  the  Government. 

When  the  legialatlve  apivoprlatkm  fam  was  on  for  consid- 
eratlan  in  Mutii  of  this  year  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
that  bin  irtiich,  if  passed,  would  have  given  each  Member  an 
addltkwal  cleik  at  $1,800  per  year.    The  chainnan  of  tbe 


Accounts  Committee  [Mr.  Wasrkn]  at  that  time  bdatedly 
raised  a  point  of  order  against  the  amendment  which,  how- 
ever, was  sustained  by  tbe  Chair.  After  this  action  by  the 
Chair  Mr.  Warren  stated: 

I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  that  I  have  oxisld- 
erable  S3nnpathy  with  what  the  gentleman  has  In  mind.  I  made 
the  point  of  order  becavise  It  was  pr(^>er  that  I  should  protect  th« 
committee,  of  which  I  am  chairman  •  •  •.  PersonaUy.  I  wUl 
welcome  the  cooperation  of  the  gentleman  from  MlseisslpiH  and 
other  ICembers  U  they  can  aid  via  In  working  out  some  attack  on 
this  problem  that  we  realize  Is  especially  acute  In  the  case  of  at 
least  certain  Members  of  the  House. 

After  this  sympathetic  statement  was  made  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Accounts  Committee  I  introduced  a  bill  to  give  to 
each  Member  an  additional  clerk  at  a  salary  of  $1,800.  Fur- 
thermore, I  went  before  the  Accounts  Committee  and  testified 
in  behalf  of  the  bill,  as  also  did  Mr.  Jed  Johnsok,  of  Okla- 
homa, chairman  of  the  Steering  Committee  of  the  House  and 
spokesman  for  that  committee  on  this  bill.  This  was  sev- 
eral months  ago.  No  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Accounts 
Committee  to  date,  and  I  imderstand  that  none  will  be 
taken  at  this  session — all  of  which  means  that  no  relief  is 
in  sight. 

The  time  is  here  when  we  must  provide  ourselves  with  addi- 
tional clerks.  The  Social  Security  Act  alone  will  put  on  our 
desks  in  one  form  or  another  at  least  25,000  cases  that  we 
must  handle  directly  or  indirectly  for  the  people  of  our  respec- 
tive districts,  who  will  write  us  about  these  claims.  The 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  passed  at  this  session  will  recjuire  us 
to  do  an  ever-increasing  amount  of  work.  And  there  are 
other  measures  passed  at  this  session,  which  will  mean  in- 
creased work  for  each  of  us  to  do.  If  we  do  not  provide  our- 
selves now  with  the  clerks  we  know  we  need,  I  cannot  see  how 
it  will  be  possible  for  some  of  us  to  reinresent  properly  the 
people  of  our  respective  districts. 

Some  of  the  membership  of  the  House,  especially  those 
who  are  chairmen  of  committees  and  who,  because  of  that, 
have  adequate  office  help,  do  not  appreciate  the  seriousness 
of  this  situation. 

I  know  what  the  House  will  do  if  it  is  permitted  to  vote  on 
the  Ull  tbat  has  been  introduced.  A  petition  for  discharge 
is  on  the  Clerk's  desk,  which  has  been  signed  by  about  130 
Meml}ers  of  the  House,  and,  in  addition,  I  have  received 
letters  from,  and  others  have  spoken  to  me.  who  have  said 
they  will  vote  for  the  bill  and  in  sufficient  number  to  con- 
stitute a  majority  of  the  House  membership.  Among  these 
are  some  of  the  strongest  and  most  active  Members  of  this 
House,  Representatives  who  perform  as  valuable  service  as 
their  colleagues  who  are  more  fortunately  ..ituated  because  of 
the  chairmanships  which  they  hold. 

The  following  are  quotations  from  some  of  the  letters  that 
I  have  received  from  Members  of  the  House.  In  no  instance 
shall  I  quote  twice  from  the  same  letter.  Bear  in  mind,  also, 
that  I  shall  not  quote  from  all  favorable  letters  that  I  have 
received.  In  some  instances  I  shall  also  quote  parts  of  the 
same  letters  on  the  stati(mery  allowance,  for  that  is  as  In- 
adequate as  are  the  funds  for  clerk  hire. 

An  Ohio  Member  writes: 

Z  employ  an  extra  secretary  outside  of  my  allowance  In  order 
to  keep  up  with  the  work  received  by  our  offlce  and  give  the  right 
kind  of  service.  Even  at  that  we  have  to  keep  open  Satxirday 
aftemoona  and  very  frequently  until  late  In  the  evening.  Our 
stationery  allowance  Is  definitely  inadequate  for  our  require- 
ments. 

A  California  Member,  who  has  not  signed  the  discharge 
petition,  says: 

I  am  spending  out  of  my  pocket  a  total  of  $2,800  anntially  over 
and  above  the  aUowance  I  receive  from  the  Government  for  clerk 
blre.  My  stationery  aUowance  has  been  overdrawn  for  a  coupls 
of  months. 

The  following  e^Qxresses  the  sentiment  of  an  eastern 
Member: 

1  agree  fully  with  your  thought  on  clerk-hire  allowanee  mn<\ 
win  sign  the  petition  aa  the  Speaker's  desk. 

Another  Member  fr(»n  an  eastern  State  concludes: 

1  am  pleased  to  advise  you  that  1  believe  sincerely  in  the  Just- 
neas  of  this  bill,  and  will  be  glad  to  sign  the  petition  In  an  effort 
to  have  the  matter  brought  before  the  House. 
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A  Member  froni  Tennessee  states  briefly: 

May  I  say  that  I  am  in  favor  of  this  legtslatkwi.  Tou  may 
eount  on  my  oooperatlon. 

A  colleague  frtHn  Oklahoma  eJ4Mesaes  himself  as  tcXkms: 

My  expenditure  for  additional  clerk  hire  will  be  eotnettilng  like 
$1,000  per  *»'"iim  On  July  1  my  expenditure  in  the  stationery 
room  was  about  9110. 

An  nunois  Member  has  this  to  say: 

I.  too.  have  had  to  q)end  several  hundred  doUan  for  ctarlcal 
fee*  from  my  personal  account.  Blnoe  Congress  has  been  at  such 
long  dinration  this  session,  and  the  expenses  oonnwrtwd  with  it 
here  In  Washington  are  so  great,  a  person  who  depends  ^n  his 
salary  alone  oould  not  remain  in  Oongreas  very  long  from  a 
ni%mnMm.\  standpoint. 

Another  eastern  Representative  adds  his  support: 

I  have  reft«ined  whenever  possible,  from  signing  any  petltloos 
on  the  SpMUUr's  desk.  I  shall  be  willing,  however,  to  nif^xirt  the 
measure  if  and  when  tt  comes  before  us  on  the  floor  at  the  House. 

And  this  comes  from  a  Bflssouri  Member: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  at  July  10.  in  reference  to  the  signing 
of  discharge  pattern  No.  17.  I  wish  to  advise  that  I  have  signed 
it,  doing  so  some  time  aga 

And  from  the  same  State  another  writes: 


I.  too.  am  eager  to  see  this  bill  passed  because  I  feel  that 
of  the  memhecB.  if  not  all.  do  reaUy  need  addlttnmal  he^  in  their 


Ftom  an  ai>hMw*  colleague  we  have  this  statement: 


I  have  signed  tbe  petltkHi  to  bring  np  this  bill,  and  am 
to  cooperate  in  the  passage  at  this  meesiire  In  every  poaslble  way. 
for  Z,  too,  find  it  necessary  to  spend  several  thooaand  doUan  a 
year  of  mj  own  money  for  artiHtmnal  cleA  hire.  My  stationery 
allowance  has  been  overdrawn  every  year,  and  thia  ywr  tt  has 
been  overdrawn  since  befors  the  Isfe  of  July. 

Quoting  from  a  western  colleague: 

I  am  constantly  put  to  extra  expense  for  dcrleal  help  beyood 
the  allotment.  The  statlooary  aUowance  has  been  overdrawn  in 
its  entirety,  and  I  now  owe  about  $30.  In  addition  to  this  my 
lack  of  extra  clerical  hire  i»events  me  from  doing  many  ct  the 
things  that  I  feel  that  I  should  do  aa  a  Oongreasmaa. 

A  Bfisslssfppl  Congressman  says: 

I  am  glad  to  advise  you  that  I  signed  year  petltka  for  addi- 
tional derk  hire  long  ago. 

One  of  West  Virginia's  Members  li  emphatic  as  follows: 

Let  me  say  I  am  in  camplcte  agreement  with  you  relative  to 
the  pressing  need  for  additional  derk  hire.  I  ahaU  Immedlatety 
Sign  the  petition  aa  the  G^ieaker's  desk. 

And  another  from  the  East  states: 

I  dont  know  what  makes  me  so  dllaiary.  I  am  very  waatb.  In 
favor  of  your  H.  XL  6063.  and  am  signing  the  dlacharge  petlttan 
today. 

An  Iowa  Congressman  concurs  with  the  following  state- 
ment: 

I  will  be  0ad  to  look  mto  petition  no.  17  when  I  get  there, 
because  I  bellere  that  additional  clerk  hire  would  be  helpfuL 
I  do  not  have  the  flgiffee  before  me.  tout  know  that  the  rtatlan- 
•ry  aUowance  Is  not  soffldBnt  to  cover  my  eipfmrtltures  in  that 
regard. 

A  Connecticut  Member  writes: 

X  wish  to  say  that  I  have  oveiJiawn  my  stattonety  aeouunt  m 
the  amount  of  over  $12.  dated  June  1.  Ctark  hire  will  probably 
run  up  to  91fiOO  per  annum. 

The  sentiments  of  a  Representatiye  from  Michigan 
follow: 


As  to  help.  Z  beg  for  a  great  deal  of  service  and  we  ww*  ab- 
normaUy  long  hours  in  my  oOce.  I  feel  we  tf¥Wild  be  given  an 
additional  derk. 

And  another  Member  from  the  same  State  writes: 

win  say  I  am  one  of  those  who  fed  the  need  of  additional 
derk  hire  as  I  have  three  people  in  my  cAoe.  I  find  that  X  have 
Mid  the  stationery  room,  so  far  this  year,  the  sum  of  $01.30.  this 
being  the  amount  it  has  cost  me  over  and  above  my  aUowance 
of  $188.  There  la  every  prospect  the  balance  of  tb»  year  wm  bring 
the  expendituTBs  for  this  purpose  to  the  stationery  room  i^tprcsl- 
matdy  again  what  it  haa  been  up  to  this  time,  or  ahout  HU. 

And  from  the  far  West  this  comes: 

Ihe  granting  of  additional  derical  aid  wffl  make  tt  poaaUdetor 
ns  to  render  a  far  more  valuable  service  to  those  who  have  bean 


good  enough  to  send  as  here  to  represent  ttielr  inter Mta.  T^ere 
to  very  much  more  that  I  could  do  for  my  i>eople— that  every  Rep- 
rmenUtlve  could  do  in  behalf  of  hto  own  oonstltiMnny  If  I  had 
thto  addltlaoal  help. 

Quoting  from  anotber  eastern  Mfember: 

I  have  your  letter  of  Jtme  10.  re  your  tafU  to  tnctsaae  the  appro- 
priation for  derical  f— ««»»»*<^  to  Membera  of  the  Bouse.  X  have 
already  signed  the  petitton  to  bring  your  bUl  out.  X  congratulate 
you  on  your  efforts  In  this  connection. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  a  letter  from  »  Oeorgla 
Member: 

X  am  In  complete  sympathy  with  yoa  m  ttds  mattv;  bavs 
already  signed  the  disdiarge  petltkm. 

And  a  New  York  Representative  writes: 

I  am  thcrooghly  m  syaqiathy  and  accord  with  your  bm  H.  B. 
6063.  providing  for  additional  dertc  hire  to  BepresentattvM  of  ttue 
House.    X  shsU  be  very  glad  to  sign  the  peUtlon. 

And  ftiv>t>>fT  Virginia  Congressman  has  this  to  say: 

THe  naed  of  thto  additi<mal  derk  hire  to  in^wratlve  for  many 
Members.  I  am  particularly  In  thto  dass.  It  to  liiqioadble^  for 
tbe  correqModence  of  thto  ofllce  to  be  kept  up  under  the  pnmat 
Quota  of  h^.  1^  secretary,  my  stenographer,  and  I.  all  work- 
ing together,  and  vd^  the  typewiitet  mysdf .  find  tt  tanpoaslbls 
to  keep  the  wort  np  as  tt  should  be. 

With  reference  to  stationery  allowuiee.  thto  to  wlioUy  made* 
quate.  Before  July  1  I  had  used  within  $15  of  the  ysar^  aUow- 
ance and  then  had  been  no  eKtmvi«anee  «f  any  kind  In  our 
drawings  from  the  stationery  r.i 


Another  CaUf  omla  colleague  descrOMi  Ids  sltoatlan  as 
follows: 
In  furthtf  reply  X  am  ^ad  to  advise  that  my  derleal  help  wffl 


coat  $1,930  thto  year  over  and  above  the  $S/WO  appropriated  by 
law.  My  statloiwry  allowaaoe  was  akeady  ofierdiawn  early  In 
June. 

And  an  Tnrttana  Member  says: 

X  am  graatty  intoested  in  thto  effort  to  fs^  man  dsrtoal  hlra, 
as  I  am  using  part  of  my  own  salary  to  pay  for  estm  datka.  My 
mall  nms  from  100  to  150  letters  a  day.  each  Isittsr  bdag  Im- 
portant and  requiring  some  research  and  a  l>a|Mr  reply. 

Quoting  from  ^wrf^wr  ConnectUmt  Member: 

Thito  far  thto  year  I  have  spent  $800  for  addltlanal  dart  htoa. 
My  statianery  allowance  to  sttU  within  bounds,  toot  that  to  b»- 
otuse  I  uaed  some  of  the  sopplieB  I  bought  tor  the  rampatgn 
whldi  were  left 


Anri  the  followbag  «<gTHfir^nt  statement  comes  from  Ohio: 

There  has  not  been  a  year  since  I  have  been  In  Oaagnm  that 
my  stationery  allowance  has  been  adeqoate.  When  X  have  been 
required  to  hire  additional  clerk  hire,  it  would  run  into  qolte 
large  sums.    I  am  certainly  In  favor  of  thto  bllL 

And  fran  Ohio  again: 

I  am  m  receipt  of  your  letter  of  May  M  aboot  addttlooal  desk 
hire,  and  I  am  in  full  sympathy  with  the  legldatlwi 

A  North  Dakota  Member  says: 

Xn  legard  to  my  sUttouBty  aoooont.  I  will  state  tbaX  stnoe  Z 
have  been  a  Member  of  Oongrees  X  have  had  to  nee  part  of  any 
•alary  tor  supplies. 

The  following  emi^iatlc  statement  Is  leeelved  from  an 

Indiana  ooQeagoe: 

I  am  now  serving  my  fifth  term  tni  Oongreas,  and  my  dBtlonery 
allowance  has  been  overdrawn  every  year  stnoe  I  aoMnd  omee  la 
amounts  ranging  from  $50  to  $900. 

Another  Washington  Member  adds: 

My  staff  has  worted  76  to  80  houre  per  wed:,  which  to  obvl- 
oudy  unfair  to  them. 

An  Interested  R^vesentatlve  from  Michigan  wrttas: 

I  bdleve  you  know  that  I  am  heartfly  in  favor  of  ttato 
and  I  shaU  sign  the  petition  just  as  soon  ••  the  opportunt^ 

eents  itself. 

jnram  a  Mklwestem  State  comes  this  statement: 

I  am  quite  sore  I  signed  year  petition  no.  17  hmg  ago.  Imt  X 
wm  go  back  and  toofc.  U  I  have  not.  I  oartainly  shall,  and  I  -'-^ 
you  good  luck  with  It. 

Also  ttils  from  ttie  same  section: 


Please  be  aasored  X  have  signed  thto 
•coord  with  tts  news  becauss  of  the 
for  the  wort  X  am  eiprted  to  da. 


>; 
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A  northwestern  Representative  states: 

I  slfned  this  discharge  petition  serersl  weeks  ago  and  hsve 
•rten  urged  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise.  You  may  be  suze  that 
Z  will  be  happy  to  assist  Mr.  CoLLxm  In  any  way  that  I  can  In 
^order  that  this  bill  may  go  through  during  this  session  of  Congress. 

\We  have  this  frcm  another  Indiana  colleague: 

I  will  be  ^ad  to  sign  this  petttkm  as  I  appreciate  the  very  valu- 
ahto  work  you  are  doing  in  this  matter. 

An  Oklahoma  colleague  writes: 

Z  have  your  letter  of  July  23  wtOi  reference  to  H.  B.  6063, 
psoTldlng  for  additional  clerk  hire.  Z  hare  already  signed  this 
petition  and  was  very  glad  to  do  so.  Anything  Z  can  do  to 
coopeiate  In  making  this  bill  a  law  will  be  a  pleasure. 

A  Southern  Congressman  expresses  interest: 

wish  to  say  that  Z  am  very  miich  tntcreeted  In  the  bill  for 
additional  clerk  hire.    And  Z  have  already  signed  petition  no.  17. 

From  the  Midwest  again  we  have: 

ICy  only  suggestion  In  securing  enactment  of  your  addltlonsl 
clerical  hirs  bill  Is  to  Induce  other  Members  to  s^  petition  no. 
17.    1  atta^Md  my  signature  some  time  sgo. 

A  Louisiana  Member  says: 

Z  have  illsnisssrt  this  matter  with  Congressman  Cotxnn  on  sev- 
eral occasions  and  suggested  to  him  that  he  urge  our  colleagues 
to  siga  his  discharge  petttkm  If  possible. 

The  situation  of  a  Member  from  Texas  is  expressed: 

I  should  say  that  Z  expend  something  like  a  thousand  dollars 
per  year  for  extra  clerical  help.  This  Is  additional  to  the  regular 
aUotment  for  clerk  hire.  My  stationery  allowanos  for  this  sssslon 
has  been  oyerdrawu  slnos  July  1. 

Another  emphatic  statement  from  the  Southwest: 

Por  hssEVcn'B  sake,  let  us  try  to  get  It  through.  Z  am  "out  of 
pocket"  •1,600  annually  under  the  present  arrangement. 

And  now  we  hear  from  a  Montana  Member: 

Z  should  havs  more  hrip  In  the  ofltee  and  will  have  to  have 
man  later  on  rsgardlsas  from  what  source  the  pay  comes. 

And  from  Mootazia  again  we  quote: 

rrom  time  to  time.  It  has  been  neceesary  for  me  to  pay  money 
out  for  special  stenographic  senrloes  and  the  volume  of  mall 
which  Z  am  handling  leads  me  to  believe  that  Z  will  have  to 
continue  this  praetloe. 

My  stationary  allowanos  was  overdrawn  on  May  of  this  year 
and  my  stationery  blU  lias  been  running  from  915  to  930  every 
Bonth  since  that  ttme^ 

This  received  from  Maine: 

Itj  stationery  allowance  has  been  oferdrawu  for  mars 
a  mnntha. 

A  New  Jtfsey  Member  is  simOariy  situated: 


than 


My  stationery  alloi 
have  paid  for  extra  hslp 


overdrawn  S  months  ago  and  Z 
ly  91.000  since  the  first  of  the 


A  letter  from  a  Horida  Representative  states: 

1^  expenditures  over  my  allowance  for  clerk  hire  runs  about 
MOO  to  9000  per  year  for  extra  help.  Zn  addlUon  to  that,  Z 
nave  to  do  considerable  detaU  work  which  normally  a  secretary 
or  dark  should  do.  Z  have  Just  about  used  my  entire  year^ 
stationery  allowance. 


And  this  from  an  Oregon  colleague: 


Bave  not  answered  certain  types  of  letters,  to  which  Z  have 
heretofore  given  attention.  Zt  has  just  been  Impossible  for  me 
to  care  for  all  the  corTeqy>ndence  that  was  written  about  ths 
Court  and  certain  oQner  legislation. 

Tram  Texas  again: 

Z^am  ^tending  tlSO  a  month  for  clerical  help,  have  been  ovw- 
drawa  on  nay  stationery-room  allowance  since  early  In  May  and 
have  already  piar<diassd  at  least  gasi  worth  of  extra  equipment 
from  the  stationery  room. 

This  describes  the  situation  of  another  New  Jersey 
coQeague: 

Bight  BOW  my  stationery  aDowanee  Is  an  uaed  tip  for  this 
essilon,  My  costs  run  from  $100  to  $600  each  jrear  in  excees 
of  the  aUowanoe.  which  Z  pay  from  my  own  pocket.  As  for 
tbm  clerical  help,  Z  have  two  In  the  Washington  oOce  who  draw 

the  entire  tflowanoe,  and  also  a  secretary  In  whoee  pay 

comes  out  c(  my  pocket.    TSUs  amounts  to  $1,800  per  year. 

I  Quote  this  from  a  Kentoefcy  i^apresentative: 


IlUak  the 


this  additional  help.     My  sUtlonery 
i  or  ahoot  the  1st  o<  May  of  this 


year  and  1  have  already  received  and  paid  two  statements  of 
account  for  May  and  Jvme  of  this  year. 

And  still  another  New  Jersey  Member  says: 

Z  have  already  signed  the  discharge  petition  for  Mr.  Collins* 
resolution,  and  have  Induced  several  others  to  do  so.  Z  am  very 
Interested  and  shall  do  anything  I  can  to  help. 

This  New  England  colleague  writes: 

While  I  do  not  care  to  give  the  exact  figure.  It  is  much  more 
than  the  $3,000  per  annum,  which  you  state  youi  office  has  cost  up 
to  July  1.  It  ifl  always  necessary  for  me  to  expend  more  than 
the  official  allowance  for  stationery. 

And  this  midwestem  Representative  adds: 

I  ftilly  realize  and  appreciate  the  need  for  additional  help. 
Secretarial  and  clerical  work  has  increased  at  least  200  percent 
In  the  last  20  years.  I  know  that  It  costs  me  a  considerable 
amount  above  the  present  Inadequate  allowance. 

This  statement  is  from  another  Congressman  from  the 
same  section: 

I  wish  to  state  that  my  expense  for  the  servicea  for  additional 
clerk  hire  amounted  to  » 1,700  In  1936.  and  for  1937  will  approxi- 
mate $2,500. 

Zn  the  maintenance  of  my  (home)  congressional  office,  Z  buy 
locally  all  stationery  supplies,  with  the  exception  of  the  official 
letterheads  and  envelopes,  and  this  runs  from  $75  to  $100  annu- 
ally. I  use  the  full  amount  of  stationery  allowance  in  Washing- 
ton. 

This  California  Member  says: 

My  stationery  allowance  at  present  is  overdrawn  about  $25. 

This  is  from  another  western  Member: 

Z  do  think  It  Is  Incumbent  upon  the  Hoxise  of  Representa- 
tives to  see  that  the  Members  have  enough  office  help  to  take 
care  of  their  business  in  a  manner  that  a  Representative  shoxild 
take  care  of  it  and  I  am  going  to  sign  your  petition  to  discharge 
forthwith,  and  In  any  other  manner  Z  can  cooperate,  kindly 
advise. 

A  Nebraska  colleague  writes: 

Z  have  spent  about  $300  to  $400  additional  for  clerk  hire  during 
the  past  year. 

From  Minnesota  we  have  this: 

I  want  to  say  that  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  sign  the  discharge 
petition  for  your  resolution.  I  am  in  complete  sympathy  with 
the  objective  of  your  resolution  to  provide  additional  help  for 
each  Member. 

And  this  tTom  Washington: 

Z  am  under  the  Impression  that  Z  have  signed  the  petition, 
but  will  be  glad  to  check  up  today  as  I  am  in  favor  of  this 
appropriation. 

Another  western  Congressman  says: 

Z  am  heartily  In  favor  of  additional  office  help  and  will  sap- 
port  It  (H.  R.  6063)  in  whatever  manner  I  can. 

And  this  comes  from  still  another  from  that  section: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  July  22.  I  have  signed  the  petition, 
and  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  bllL 

A  South  Carolina  Congressman  states: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  the  26th.  and  Z  want  to  assure  you 
that  I  am  heartily  with  you  in  this  bill  and  will  do  everything  Z 
can  to  help  you  get  it  through. 

The  following  is  from  Rhode  Island: 

Please  be  advised  that  I  have  already  signed  the  above-mentioned 
petition  (no.  17)  and  will  support  your  bill.  H.  R.  6063. 

I  have  this  from  another  Pennsylvania  colleague: 

Z  have  signed  the  petition  relative  to  additional  clerk  hire  be- 
cause I  feel  that  there  are  many  Members  who  really  need  extra 
clerk  hire. 

The  following  from  the  same  State: 

Kindly  be  informed  that  I  have  signed  petition  no.  17  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  from  fiuther  consideration  of  your  bill,  H.  R. 
6063. 

Prom  North  baroltna  comes  this  statement: 

Z  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  for  this 
measure,  H.  R.  6063,  in  the  event  it  is  brought  before  the  House 
for  consideration. 

I  quote  this  descriptive  statement  from  a  Nebraska 
Member: 

Z  have  not  expended  beyond  my  allowance  for  this  purpose  (cleric 
Wre)  for  the  first  6  months,  but  have  not  been  able  to  do  aU  the 
things  Z  should  have  done  had  additional  help  been  provided. 
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An  Idaho  Congressman  says: 

Z  tTi*^^  be  Ytrj  glad  to  sign  the  petition  on  the  e^peakerls 
to  bring  up  a  resolution  to  provide  another  clerk  for  each  "' 
of  the  Bouse. 

Another  from  Maine: 

Z  have  been  happy  to  cooperate  with  you  In  seeking  to  secure 
some  additional  allowance  for  cleric  hire,  In  placing  my  name  on  ttaa 
petition  irtiidi  you  have  filed. 

I  conclude  these  quotations  with  one  from  another  norlda 
colleague,  as  follows: 

The  do-k  hire  over  and  above  my  aUowanoe  will  probahly  not 
exceed  $1,000  p«r  year.  Z  have  not  checked  lately,  but  Z  fert  quite 
certain  my  statkmery  allowance  Is  now  either  overdrawn  or  ex- 
hausted. 

Many  Members  whose  letters  are  quoted  from  have  not 
signed  the  petition  for  discharge  and  many  others  win  TOte 
for  the  bill  who  have  not  seen  fit  to  write.  The  excerpts 
included,  however.  Indicate  the  sentiment  of  the  House  raem- 
bershlp. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  leadership  will  give  the  House 
the  oKwrtunity  to  vote  on  this  measure,  which  means  so 
much  to  the  efficient  operation  of  our  respective  offices. 
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The  Governmezit  Does  Not  Make  the  People— The 
People  Make  the  Goyemment— What  the  People 
Cazinot  Do  Their  Govemznezit  Cazmot  Do— All 
Prosrreas  Has  Been  Made  by  the  People  in  Snc- 
cessf  ally  Resisting  and  Relienng  Themselves  of 
the  Unwarranted  and  Unnecessary  Interference 
by  and  Impositions  of  Goyemment 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tttesdatf,  Auffiut  10, 1957 


ADDRESS  OP  HON.  CHARLES  A.  PI«UlfLE7.  OP  VKBMONT.  AT 
pLTMOtTTH,  VT,  AUGUST  8,  1937,  AT  TBX  CALVZN  COOUDaS 
PILGRIMAOE 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
ronarks  in  the  Racoao,  I  submit  my  address  at  Plymouth, 
Vt,  at  the  Calvin  Coolidge  Pilgrimage,  August  8,  1937: 

Z  appreciate  the  honor  which  you  do  me  In  Inviting  me  to  be 
pnsNit  on  ttiis  occasion,  but  there  is  Uttle  Z  can  say  tn  addition 
to  what  Z  have  already  said  here  on  other  occasions  of  a  similar 
nature  with  respect  to  that  distinguished  but  modest  gentleman 
who  was  great  in  his  simplicity  and  a  typical  son  of  Vermont  In 
a  tribute  to  and  In  reverence  for  whose  memory  we  have  today 
assembled  here. 

Z  have  said  In  substance  and  Z  now  repeat  that  In  these  hours 
of  stress  and  the  turmoU  of  the  times  men  wonder  more  and  more 
at  the  breadth  of  his  vision  and  his  apprehenslan  of  matters 
respecting  the  welfare  of  this  country.  They  are  Just  beginning 
to  comprehend  his  conception  and  philosophy  of  government. 

His  sagacity  was  demonstrated  too  many  times  to  need  enumera- 
tion or  relt«»tlon.  Zf  ZOncoln  were  a  child  of  fate,  so  was  Cool- 
idge, for  the  homeliness  and  the  lOO-percent  Americanism  of  ths 
two  men  makes  a  picture  that  Will  survive  the  ages. 

None  was  ever  better  versed  In  politics,  govemmentally  defined, 
than  was  Coolidge.  He  was  a  politician,  since  poUtlcs  Is  the 
science  of  government.  He  was  a  aealous  patriot.  He  was  a 
phUosq;>her.  The  future  will  find  for  him  his  place,  and  It  wlU 
be  In  that  group  high  up  in  the  list  of  those  of  the  reaUy  great 
of  aU  the  ages.  He  was  a  politician.  Tes;  he  knew  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  very  deliberately  framed  their  Govern- 
ment with  the  purpose  and  Intent  of  remaining  the  mastos  of 
It.  not  of  being  mastered  by  It.  Zn  that  req>ect  Z  have  to  say 
that  they  are  not  yet  willing  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  any.  even  the 
most  audadoos  conspirator,  against  their  sovereignty. 

Oalvln  CooUdge  comprehended  imd  ^>preclated  fun  wen  the 
teet.  and  it  troubled  him  greatly  that  It  is  among  the  evils— and 
perhaps  not  the  smallest  of  those  of  democratic  governments,  as 
George  Washington  once  said — that  the  people  must  be  hurt,  that 
they  must  fe^  before  they  wlU  see.  In  order  that  they  may  be 
aroused  to  action.  He  knew  full  well  that  our  Government  has 
been  tried  In  peace  and  it  has  been  tried  In  war;  that  It  has 
provwt  itself  fit  for  both;  that  it  has  been  assailed  Zrom  without 


and  has  suooeaBfany  reslated  the  tfiock:  tlia*  It  h 

torbed  from  within  and  haa  effsetually  qutetad  the ._     ^ 

Zt  can  stazui  trial;  tt  can  ataad  aasaU;  it  can  stand  advenlty.  Zt 
can  stand  everything  but  the  marring  of  its  own  beauty  and  tna 
weakening  of   Its  own  strength.     Zt   can  stand   anything   tout 

the  effecU  of  the  rashness  of  the  peoplrs.  

Tlioae  of  you  who  heard  him  talk  aod  have  read  his  wnttea 
wofds.  know  as  weU  as  Z  do.  that  he  was  oonvliioed  that  the 
f^riv*^^^  people  are  not  disposed  to  aboUdi  eonstttuttonal  <>»*■ 
or  to  place  an  ahsoiute  master  ow  themselves.  Tltey  piofMias  to 
take  no  <dianoe  with  a  bencfloent  despot,  a  Caligula,  a  Mareua 
AureUua.  a  mtler.  or  a  Benito  ICussoUnL  Be  knew  how  truly 
Carlyte  noke  when  he  said:  "America,  too,  wlU  have  to  strain  tto 
•nenlaB.  crack  Its  shiews.  and  aU  but  break  Its  heart,  as  the  rsst 
or  JM  have  had  to  do.  In  a  thousandfold  wresUe  with  the  py^«u> 
and  the  demons  before  It  can  become  a  habitattoii  lor  tha  gods. 

He  naliaed  that  despotism  lias  had  Its  hi4>py  •cddents;  that  a 
demot  lias  always  some  good  moments.  But  sovereignty.  >m  ■>»* 
Is  in  the  Individual  and  we  are  going  to  protect  the  right  ok  the 
IndlviduaL  Zlemoeraey.  satd  he.  was  not  a  tearing  down,  but  a 
buUding  up;  not  a  denial  of  the  divine  right  of  Wng*^"  ""l^: 
pl,fnv»*^  that  claim  with  ths  assertion  of  the  divine  right  fr^Mj 
mmn  mnA  cuch  oonsummation  of  aU  theories  of  govemmemt,  the 
SSrt  constructive  force  of  the  ages,  the  alpha  a^  omega  of  m^ 
relation  to  man.  the  beginning  and  the  end.  He  was  ocmvlnoed 
that  there  Is  and  can  be  no  more  doubt  of  the  eventual  trtaiam>h  of 
democracv  In  human  affaire  than  of  the  triumph  of  gravitation 
In  the  phvaical  world,  tor  itt  foundation  lays  hold  upon  «t«niity. 

The  American  form  of  lepresentattve  democracy  was  in  his 
opinion  not  a  devloe  for  the  removal  of  wfl»n«iWH?L'fS^*  i5* 
iSmilders  of  the  people,  but  on  the  ooatrary.  a  mrthod  that  in- 
evitaUv  nlacee  the  reeponsloillty  there.  Our  Govemmsnt,  aa  ha 
m^^JimTm^m^^eTiKCtm  ai  whloh  depended  always  upon 
the  wHl.  the  courage,  and  the  effort  c<  the  peofde.  TB»mm^m 
American  people,  not  as  reo^vns  <<  *»«»*5^»«*  •TJ^tJ^ 
going  obJecSrf  patemausm.  but  as  vital i;^«».i»^^^ 
IheptoblttDS  at  perfecting  clvQlatlon.  "Soverelmtr'.  ba  saUL 
-is  arrays  Anally  vestsd  in  the  people.  »  «•!  "^  ™«*;2L£ 
lead  the  people  out  of  barbarism;  this  may  «*e»^^S^'*tSlnI 
ism  wtth  the  power  divided  between  ktog»  •»*  }»l!5°2L5"!ht 
struggle  is  sure  to  come,  and  the  people  WQI  gjthsr  •*<«*.*?• 
kli«to  make  him  a  monarch,  like  Louis  XZV,  whorjally  was  •n 
<A)ecUve  reaUaatloa  of  the  State,  this  too.  wUl  J*  ^'^l.JSSSTi 
the  people  will  realize  more  and  more  that  the  sofsralgnty  w 
wtth  them,  and  wUl  flnaUy  assert  tt"  _,,.,_ 

Zt  Is  a  maxim  of  our  Institutions,  he  asserted,  that  the  go^- 
ment  does  not  make  the  people,  but  the  pec|)le  "!»^*^i°J5Sr 
Smt.  and  in  this  he  a^d  with  President  Orovsr  GtewJ"^ 
^hiM  stotement  to  the  effect  that  though  J^epeopia  wjpport 
the  government,  the  government  "J^wiW  no*  sjwporttlw^^ 

God  knows  that  hi  theee  days  we  need  mora  man  Ilka  caivm 
Coolidge  and  Grow  devdand. 

-Men  who  their  duties  know  _*..«• 

But  know  their  rights,  and  knowing  dare  malnteln. 

He  had  great  ffttth  In  the  Amarlcan  P«l>»«-  "^L?*^",' ??* 
he,  "there  may  be  an  involuntary  asrvltude,  b«rt  njver  an  Invttl- 
wtary  llb«^  it  is  evw  purchased  with  a  great  prlee.  Zt  Is  not 
given  or  bestowed.  It  Is  acquired."        .     ^       ^  #«««,  »»i«m. 

Hie  Amy*«^"  PMDle  In  their  sovereignty  must  forever  rsmem- 
her  that  to  set  tree  a  king  ever  requires  the  ransom  of  a  Wng. 

He  had  a  Jealoas  regard  for  the  rigbtjOthBta^rt^^dto 
manage  his  own  affates  and  to  be  left  free  to  ^,«^*^J*5^ 
taaSZ  as.  In  so  doing  he  did  not  run  oounter  to  the  funetloDS 
of  the  State  by  which  the  liberties  of  other  Individuals  were  nuida 
secxire.  To  him  the  rights  of  the  indlvidusl  were  aaoed.  Ttm 
rights  at  the  Indlvldoal  to  the  Judgment  of  ^J*»  OS^JJ***  «2 
as  stated  br  him.  were  founded  upon  the  Oonstttotlan  oC  tha 
universe,  and  are  an  easentlal  ingredient  of  art^M*  >»»»«L"f: 
ture.  and  are  such  as  no  government  can  successful^  "P^^grtak" 
to  override.  He  warned  the  Amrrloan  peopie  <»»«  •n^.^Z^L'*^ 
not  to  expect  that  from  the  Government  whkih  «>•  Government 
^^  giVeT  Be  warned  them  against  the  fallacy  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  some  miraculous  institution  that  ooold  ^L™f  ZSl 
people  what  they  alone  could  do  for  «»*«»«*'«•;  .^^f"^~2 
^e<»le  themselves  are  the  government,  he  reiterated.  It  needs 
So^^ument  to  demonstrate  that  what  the  people  cannot  do  their 
rifv^rn^"**"*  cannot  <to.  ^^  ..  ,„ 

He  also  said.  *There  Is  no  substitute  for  liberty.  Unlsas  tt  be 
preserved  the»  Is  Uttle  dee  that  la  worth  while,-  __*w 

Zndividual  initiative  in  the  long  run  has  a  tar  gr>M>r  worth 
than  bureaucratic  siqiervlsi<m.  Our  tostltutions  an  predlceted 
on  the  rl^ts  and  corre^Hmdlng  dutlss.  on  tte  worth,  of  tha 
IndlviduaL  We  have  no  dependence  but  the  hadlvldwa.  lAWB  do 
not  make  reforms,  reforms  make  laws.  We  cannot  look  to  gov- 
ernment, we  must  lo(A  to  ouradves.  ^  _^  ^  .^  _.« 

This  country  cannot  be  run  on  the  promise  o<  what  It  wm 
do  for  the  peaplt:  the  only  motive  to  whldi  the  people  wffl 
continue  ready  to  rcqxmd  and  wlU  respond  la  to  do  aamethlng 
for  themselves:  to  achieve  their  own  greatneas;  to  work  out  thetr 
own  destiny. 

Calvto    Coolidge    beUeved   the   best   service   the 
eould  render  to  the  people  was  to  totsrfere  aa  Itttte  as 
with  individual  initiative. 

He  told  the  Amncan  Bar  Association  tn  Zl 
tempt  to  regulate,  control,  and  preaerfba  all  mamier  at 
and   social   rriatlons  Is   verr   eld.    Zt   ^^   • 
at  prlmltlva  pecplss, 
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the  Actloii.  iwupwtjf.  life,  and  eten  reUgloos  eonvletlotis 
of  tlMtr  dttaens  down  to  th«  minutest  detalL  A  large  i»rt  o( 
the  history  at  free  institutions  Is  the  history  of  the  people  strug- 
^ing  to  emancipate  themselves  troax  all  this  bondage. 

X  do  not  mean  toy  this  that  there  has  been,  or  can  be,  any 
progress  In  an  attempt  at  the  people  to  exist  without  a  strong 
and  vigorous  government.  That  Is  the  only  foundation  and  the 
only  support  of  all  civilization.  But  all  progress  has  been  made 
by  the  people  relieving  themselves  of  the  unwarranted  and  un- 
necessary impositions  of  government.  There  ezlste,  and  must 
always  exist,  the  righteous  authority  of  the  Steto.  That  Is  the 
sole  source  of  the  liberty  of  the  Individual,  but  it  does  not 
mean  an  inquisitive  and  ofllclous  Intermeddling  by  attempted 
govmunent  action  In  all  the  affairs  of  the  pe<^e.  Thtn  is  no 
justification  tot  public  Interference  with  purely  private  concerns. 

Those  who  founded  and  established  the  American  Oovemment 
had  a  very  clear  understanding  of  this  principle.  They  had 
suffered  many  painful  ezperlenoes  from  too  much  public  super- 
vision of  their  private  affairs. 

X  recently  read  an  address  ho  made  at  Redvlcksburg.  Va..  in 
1922.  15  years  or  more  ago.    Then  and  there  he  said: 

"The  world  today  Is  filled  with  a  great  impatience.  Men  are 
disdainful  of  the  uilngs  that  are,  and  sfe  credulously  turning 
toward  those  who  say  that  a  change  of  institutions  would  bring 
about  an  era  of  pvfection.  It  Is  net  a  change  that  is  needed  in 
our  Constitution  and  laws  so  much  as  there  Is  need  of  living  in 
aooordanoe  with  them.  The  most  fimdamental  precept  of  them 
an,  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  has  not 
been  brought  into  unlvciaal  an>Uoatlon.  It  is  not  our  institutions 
that  have  tailed.  It  Is  our  execution  of  them  that  has  failed. 
There  la  no  reason  for  Americana  to  lack  confidence  in  themselves 
or  In  their  Inatttuttoas.  Tliere  are  criticisms  vrhlch  are  merited. 
but  the  life  of  the  Matlon  la  dependent,  not  on  criticism,  but  on 
coustruettoo;  not  on  tearing  down,  but  on  building  up;  not  on 
destroying,  bat  tn  jtiiii  ilng.  The  life  of  the  Nation  cannot 
stand,  eseept  on  the  reoognltlan  and  observance  by  everybody  oon- 
aeetad  with  It  of  the  fundankental  preoq;>te  of  Amertcan  Institu- 
tlooa.  Nothing  will  aw  ba  settled  unlees  it  be  eettled  in  accord- 
anee  with  them. 

Any  other  attanqit  will  have  as  Ite  result  nothing  but  con- 
toiteo.  destmetkm.  anarchy,  and  faUnre.** 

He  was  oppoaed  to  legislating  by  elamor.  by  tumult,  by  pres- 
sure. There  can  be,  he  said,  no  constitutional  instruction  to  do 
an  uacuustitutkmal  act. 

Carlyle.  was  It,  who  said  that  the  lAiUoaopher  is  he  to  whom 
the  highest  has  descended  and  the  lowest  has  mounted  up,  who  is 
the  etnutl  ABd  kindly  brcrther  of  aU. 

What  a  j^iUoaofAker  Oodldge  was!  What  a  polltldanl  What  a 
patrtotl    What  vlaton  he  hadi 

He  was  a  patriot.  He  waa  one  of  thoee  who  first,  last,  and  all 
the  time  believed  that  we  must  be  in  a  position  to  defend  our- 
stives,  not  by  trsatles  of  neutrality,  nor  by  agreements  of  offense 
or  defense,  nor  by  ententes  cordlales.  nor  by  triple  or  quadruple 
anianoea,  but  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  power  of  right  and  of 
oneli  own  right  arm.  Be  believed  we  should  have  a  definite  policy 
and  a  definite  attttnde  tn  favor  of  the  maintenance  and  develop- 
ment at  International  law  on  the  foundation  of  Justice  and  right- 
eousness and  squall^  and  merey.  Be  was  a  nationalist  in  that  he 
believed  the  American  people  should  be  at  liberty  to  pursue  their 
own  ways,  davtfop  their  own  Ideals  of  government,  uninterrupted 
or  distvbed  by  the  interference  of  other  natlona,  enabled  by  an 
adequate  system  of  natkmal  defenss.  in  a  dignified,  firm,  and 
effeettve  mannw  to  malntein  our  righte  as  a  nation  and  the 
ilgMs  of  our  dtlaena  wherever  they  may  be  on  land  or  sea.  in  the 
fl^foyaMot  of  their  lawful  righte  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 


Be  was  a  liberal  eonssrvattva.  Be  stood  for  that  progress  which 
to.  bat  does  not  dsstroy.  Hk  warned  the  country  against  111- 
ihange.  Be  qnesttonsd  the  desirability  of  substitottng 
a  system  undsr  which  Amorlca  had  grown  great,  azid  had  fostered 
equality  of  opportuntty.  for  a  different  system  concerning  whoee 
operations  there  could  be  but  qieculatlon.  Be  was  exposed  to  thoee 
who  nminsaleil  aaeh  panareas  and  novelties  in  governmental  pro- 
eedure  aa  reqolra  for  their  adoption  the  annihilation  of  the  estab- 


Be  had  pretty  definite  notfcms  with  respect  to  the  checks  and 
balanesi  hi  oar  syatsm  of  fOvsRunant.  Be  knew  exactly  what  he 
thou^t  and  did  not  healtete  to  say  vrtiat  he  thoui^t,  with  reject 
to  the  qwsstton  wow  of  tiie  hour— which  involves  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Xlhltod  States^  tte  prarogatlvee,  Ite  duties,  and  Ite 
to  aU  the  people. 

the  potpoae  of  protecting  the  peo|de  tn  an  their  righte.  eo 
dearly  booght  and  ao  eoiemnly  declared,  the  third  article  of  the 
Oaastttutkm  oatabUsbed  me  Supreme  Coort  and  vested  it  with 
jodlelal  power  over  aU  eaass  arising  under  the  Constitution.  It  is 
that  Court  which  haa  stood  as  the  guardian  and  protector  of  our 
term  of  government,  the  guaranty  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  above  aU  the  great  ehanq;>lan  of  the  freedom  and  the 
liberty  of  the  people.  No  other  known  trlbanal  has  ever  been  de- 
vtsed  tn  irtildi  the  peo|de  oould  put  their  faith  and  confldoice.  to 
which  they  could  entrust  their  choicest  treasure,  with  a  like  as- 
Boranca  that  there  it  would  be  eecure  and  safe.  There  la  no 
power,  no  Inllnence.  great  enough  to  sway  Ite  judgments.  There 
Is  no  petitioner  humble  enough  to  be  denied  the  full  protection  of 
tte  great  authortty.  This  Court  Is  human,  and  tharefore  not  inf al- 
Uble:  bnt  In  the  more  than  130  years  of  Ite  exlstexux  ite  decisions 
whldlft  have  not  withstood  the  questioning  of  criticism  could  almost 
ba  eounted  upon  one  hand.    In  it  the  people  have  the  warrant  of 


stability,  of  progress,  and  of  humanity.  Wherever  there  Is  a  final 
authority  it  must  be  vested  in  mortal  men.  There  has  not  been 
discovered  a  more  worthy  lodging  place  for  such  authority  than  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States." 

To  the  mind  of  Mr.  CooUdge,  a  weakening  of  the  powers  of  the 
Supreme  Court  would  not  be  progress.  He  saw  American  liber- 
ties and  the  rights  of  all  the  people  best  guaranteed  by  the  un- 
diluted power  of  the  Court.  He  knew  Its  history.  He  was  im- 
pressed by  the  record  of  its  success — which  Is  the  country's  success. 
He  was  for  progress,  and  he  saw  progress  made  possible  by  the  protec-. 
tlon  which  such  a  court  as  this  has  given  and  can  continue  to  give. 

We  stand  today  among  the  hills  where  Calvin  CooUdge  waai 
bom.  lived,  and  worked  as  a  farmer's  boy,  where  he  learned  thO' 
lesson  that  nothing  In  the  world  worth  while  is  to  be  gained' 
without  work.  He  knew  by  experience  both  the  necessity  and 
dignity  of  toll.  He  saw  not  only  the  futility  but  the  menace 
in  punult  of  ease  and  evasion  of  responsibility.  He  learned  from: 
his  father  and  mother  the  worth  ol  his  word  and  what  honor 
was.  To  him  his  word  and  his  oath  were  sacred.  He  told  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  Massachusette  that — 

"When  I  took  office  I  gave  an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  That  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress are  declared  to  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  It  may 
be  that  the  eighteenth  amendment  and  the  act  \inder  It  are 
one  or  both  void.  So  far  as  any  court  has  decided.  I  under- 
stand the  amendment  has  been  sustained.  They  have  been  before 
the  Supreme  Court  for  some  time,  where  up  to  now  they  both 
stand  as  law.  That  which  the  Court  hesitates  to  decide  I  shall 
not  hasten  to  declare.  It  would  be  extremely  Improper  to  under- 
take to  Influence  that  decision  by  the  action  of  the  lawmaking 
power  of  Massachusetts.  Do  .not  anticipate  It,  await  it.  My. 
oath  was  not  to  take  a  chance  on  the  Constitution;  it  was  to 
support  It.  When  the  proponents  of  this  measure  do  not  Intexut 
to  jeopardize  their  safety  by  acting  tmder  it,  why  should  X 
jeopardize  my  oath  by  approving  It?" 

Lastly,  I  charge  you  to  hear  and  heed  him  as  he  says:  "Tlie  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  has  strayed  far  aflleld  from  its  legitimate  busineBS. 
It  has  treqjassed  upon  fields  where  there  should  be  no  trespass." 

Our  cotintry  was  conceived  In  the  theory  of  local  self-gov- 
emment.  It  has  been  dedicated  by  long  practice  to  that  wlsa 
and  beneficent  authority.  It  Is  the  foundation  principle  of  our 
Bjrstem  of  liberty.  It  makes  the  largest  promise  to  the  freedom 
uid  development  of  the  Individual.  Its  preservation  is  worth  all 
the  eflcat  and  all  the  sacrifice  that  it  may  cost. 

"Man  is  his  own  star  and  that  soxil  that  can 
Be  honest,  is  the  only  perfect  man." 


John  Theodore  Buckbce 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26. 1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Jork  Thimw^- 
BucKSKX.  late  a  Representative  from  Illinois 

lifr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  announcement  of  the  death'' 
of  Mr.  Bttckbes,  although  he  did  not  die  unexpectedly, 
brought  sorrow  to  the  hearts  of  his  colleagues  and  a  myriad 
(rf  friends.  Although  he  was  not  of  my  political  faith,  we 
knew  a  long  and  pleasant  relationship,  and  his  pcusing. 
brought  to  me  the  poignant  grief  of  personal  bereavement.' 

His  kindly  personal  qualities  and  high  business  and  state-, 
craft  attainments  caused  all  who  were  acquainted  with  Mm 
to  highly  esteem  his  sound  judgment  and  decisions. 

Mr.  BucxBu's  contributions  were  not  in  the  form  of  prolix* 
and  pedantic  speeches  upon  this  floor.  His  nature  did  not' 
allow  such.  He  preferred  to  exercise  his  influence  in  com-' 
mittees,  two  of  which,  the  Committee  on  the  Post  OfBce  andi 
Post  Roads  and  the  Committee  on  Approi^lations,  he- 
adorned  and  magnified  by  his  ripe  and  successful  businessi 
and  political  experience,  his  contribution  to  the  work  of  the 
important  subcommittee  on  Dspartment  of  Agriculture  appro- j 
priations  assuring  him  perpetuity  of  grateful  remembrance. 

1ST.  BrrcKBEE  was  graduated  from  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  Rockf ord.  HI.,  his  family  being  nationally  known  for  its 
connection  there  with  the  H.  W.  Buckbee  Seed  Co.  He  was 
fortunate  in  being  allowed  to  complete  his  technical  training 
In  agriculture  and  horticulture  in  Austria,  Prance,  Holland, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Great  Britain, 

Mr.  BucKBKE  did  not  disappoint  the  faith  of  those  who 
made  It  possible  for  him  to  acquire  that  Imiwrtant  tech-^ 
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Bical  training  bat  fully  Justified  It  by  becoming,  saxui  tnfla- 
ence  save  the  influence  of  extraordinary  ability,  president  of 
the  H.  W.  Buckbee  Seed  Co..  a  position  he  held  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

My  indelible  remembrance  of  Mr.  Buckbkk  is  his  uniform 
and  wholehearted  willingness  to  lead  and  cooperate  in  an 
iiseful  endeavors.  T^rue,  he  was  a  loyal  party  man.  believ- 
ing that  only  through  party  unity  great  and  worthy  ends 
can  be  accomplished,  but  he  was  not  a  zealot  In  political 
matters.  While  his  first  thought  was  for  the  congresskmal 
district  he  ably  represented  here  for  almost  10  years,  he  did 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  measures  he  supported  or 
opposed  would  affect  all  the  people  of  his  beloved  America. 
In  other  words,  the  welfare  of  all  America  was  his  con- 
suming passion. 

He  was  a  typical  American.  It  was  Americanism  deeply 
rooted  in  our  free  institutions.  He  had  a  wide  and  pene- 
trating knowledge  of  his  country's  history.  The  large  and 
permanent  Interest  of  the  United  States  was  very  sacred  to 
him,  and  that  Interest  he  wished  to  promote  and  defend 
without  flinching  and  without  fear.  He  knew  the  rocks  on 
which  nations  hav«  been  shattered,  and  he  steered  his  course 
far  away.  He  krfew  the  spirit  of  the  founders— the  soul  of 
the  Nation— and  he  made  their  spirit  his  as  far  as  humanly 
possible. 

Those  of  us  who  observed  our  departed  friend  during  the 
year  preceding  his  death  knew  from  observation  only  that 
he  would  not  be  with  us  long.  He  uttered  no  oonvlaint.  He 
fulfilled  his  duties  to  the  end.  In  the  days  left  to  him  he 
did  not  waste  his  strength  in  windy  opposition  or  factious 
controversy.  He  shrank  from  Jealous  drums,  strident  klax- 
ons, envtous  tom-toms,  satisfied  to  let  his  worth  and  woi^ 
be  his  memoirs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  contact  with  a  man  like  Mr.  Buckbxi  Is  in- 
spiring. It  is  helpful,  and  I  say  frankly,  especially  helpful 
to  those  of  younger  years.  We  are  all  better  men  for  his 
having  been  here. 


William  P.  Connery,  Jr» 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

.  HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  10,  1937 

On  the  life,  chsrscter.  and  public  service  of  Hon.  WIluam  P. 
ComcBT,  Jr,  late  a  Representative  from  MsssadxusetU 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  death  ccxnes  to  rtpe 
old  age  our  sorrow  is  tempered  by  the  refiection  that  three 
score  years  and  ten  is  the  brief  span  allotted  for  man  on 
earth.  When  childhood,  tender,  innocent  childhood,  an- 
swers the  Reaper's  call,  we  draw  some  consolation  from 
the  knowledge  that  life's  trials  and  temptations  and  hard- 
ships have  been  spared  those  little  ones,  and  secure  from 
even  the  knowledge  of  evil  they  peacefully  and  quietly  sleep 
in  their  little  graves.  But  when  the  end  comes  to  <me 
of  exceptional  character  and  ability  In  the  prime  of  man- 
hood. Just  as  he  has  reached  full  fruit  and  flower,  while 
eager  winds  are  kissing  every  sail,  with  a  happy  home, 
surrounded  by  the  faithful,  a  loving  and  devoted  wife,  and 
little  ones  to  cluster  about  his  knees  and  encircle  them- 
selves around  his  heart — ^when  the  end  comes  to  such  a 
man  our  hearts  grow  reb^llous.  we  cannot  understand, 
and  we  are  tempted  to  question  the  wisdom  of  such  a  dis- 
pensation. To  such  a  test  ot  our  faith  we  can  only  bow 
our  heads  in  humUe  submission  to  the  inevitable  and  be 
comforted  and  consoled  by  the  divine  assurance  that  He 
doeth  all  things  welL 

How  singularly  approiHlate  are  these  throights  when 
with  fond  remembrance  aiKl  loving  hearts  we  think  of  the 
untimely  passing  of  Bir.  Oohhskt,  whose  km  means  m 
much  to  his  family,  his  country,  and  his  fiienda. 


He  exemplified  to  the  f uDest  in  his  useful  life  and  sterling 
diaracter  the  dvtc  and  personal  virtues  ndilch  we  are 
I)leased  to  believe  reach  th^  most  perfect  development 
under  the  conditions  of  American  life. 

Mr.  CoMimtT  came  here  more  than  14  years  ago  with- 
out legislative  experience,  but,  by  a  rare  exhibition  of  use- 
ful expedience,  an  indefatigable  zeal,  and  a  charming  per- 
sonality, he  soon  rose  to  leadership  not  only  of  his  im- 
portant committee  but  in  party  councils  as  well.  Ttue.  he 
was  a  loyal  party  tnan.  believing  that  only  through  party 
unity  salutary  and  worthy  ends  could  be  accomplished, 
but,  after  all,  he  was  tolerant  In  spirit,  though  Impetuous 
in  speech,  and  concIliatCMT  In  acticm. 

Our  departed  friend  was  not  bom  to  a  life  of  ease.  After 
attending  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city  he  worked 
tn  a  shop  and  attended  college.  But  his  education  did  not 
stop  there.  He  served  well  for  19  months  in  a  combatant 
military  organisation  in  France:  and  after  he  came  to 
Congress  he  successfully  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
law,  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  as  I  remember,  onJy  2  : 
years  ago. 

His  wiurk  here  was  so  outstanding  and  far-reaching  that 

Utae  need  be  said  of  it. 

Thtiy  sliaU  rest  from  tbelr  labofs.  and  tbelr  works  do  foUow 
them. 

Through  the  loes  of  one  who  was  for  many  years  a  leader 
in  important  acttvitles  herei  we  are  today  infinitely  poorer. 
We  think  of  our  dear  friend.  Mr.  Coawsar.  first  of  all  on 
account  of  the  indomitable  energy  for  which  he  was  dis- 
tinguished. He  was  all  energy.  It  was  as  if  some  Intuition 
from  on  high  had  made  him  aware  of  the  fact  that  his 
years  were  to  be  few  and  that  he  had  to  work  as  hard  as  he 
possibly  could  to  get  his  life  work  thrust  into  these  few 
years.    A  braver  soul  I  never  knew. 

The  energy  and  abUlty  that  we  aU  knew  him  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  would  have  secured  f  cv  him  high  place  in  the  worUl 
of  business  if  he  had  been  of  that  class  of  men  that  are 
content  to  work  merely  for  business  success  and  whose 
hearts  are  fired  simply  by  a  personal  ambitiotL  He  could 
have  gone  far  along  that  road;  but  would  you  and  I  miss 
hhw  as  sorely  today,  or  would  there  be  anything  like  the 
wcmderful.  spontaneous  tribute  to  his  memory  that  we  hear 
from  an  sides?  His  heart  was  here  in  the  HbuBe  of  Rep- 
resentatives, ^i^ere  he  worked  unstintedly  for  the  creation, 
maintenance,  and  promotion  of  the  best  things  for  his 
beloved  America. 

A  friend  of  mine  recently  quoted  to  me  this  epitaph  he 
found  on  an  EngUsh  tombstone:  "Think  what  a  man  should 
be.  and  he  was  that."  So  we  say.  think  what  a  humani- 
tarian should  be;  think  ^^lat  a  patriot  should  be;  think  what 
a  far-seeing  and  accurate  legislator  should  be.  and  Mr. 
CoinmT  was  an  these. 

He  has  gone  to  his  home,  not  the  habitation  of  earthly 
peace  and  quiet,  bright  with  domestic  comfort  and  joy,  but 
to  the  dark  and  narrow  house  appointed  for  aU  the  sons  of 
men,  there  to  rest  until  the  morning  light  sbaU  fleam  in  the 
East. 

We  grudge  m™  not  his  rest;  he  rests  from  his  labors;  but 
we  reJ<doe  that  he  carried  so  much  with  him;  his  works  do 
f oQow  him. 

The  Secesirioii  of  the  Castle  Coortien 
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by  me  at  the  Delaware  Oounty  (Pa.)  Central  Labor  XTnlonli 
annual  picnic  at  Latave's  fann.  Twin  Oaks,  near  Chester, 
Pa.,  on  Sunday,  August  1,  1937: 

As  a  life-long  champion  of  the  Mplratlons  of  organized  labor.  Z 
am  hxpfj  to  join  with  you  In  your  oelaliration  today.  TheM  ara 
troublous  times,  calling  for  critical  wimmlnatlmis  by  aU  of  us,  and 
cmieetaUy  demanding  the  sxerclss  of  prudsnt  Judgment  from  thoss 
ooeupjrlng  high  public  office. 

Last  f  aU  the  entire  Nation  partletpated  In  a  rttatterlng  Tlndle^- 
tlon  of  the  New  DeaL  Thou^^  four<-llftbs  of  the  newq>apers  wars 
editorially  stigmatizing  Booseralt  and  the  Democratic  Party,  and 
Liberty  League-lnq>lred  orators  were  Inveighing  at  liberals  sai»- 
porting  the  Democratic  Party,  calling  thsm  Communists  and  Bot- 
Aerlks:  though  erexy  form  of  fraud  and  deceit  was  practiced 
upon  the  American  Toter,  yet  the  ll|^t  of  truth  penetrated  and 
Tlctory  crowned  the  efforts  of  the  progreartTe  movement. 

Svery  adjective  of  contempt  which  could  be  culled  from  the 
dietlooary  was  hurled  In  the  form  of  Invective  at  the  bloody 
heads  of  Demoeratlc  leaders.  The  forces  of  organized  labor  were 
pictured  as  bought-and-pald-fcr  agents  of  Soviet  Russia,  bent 
upon  the  destructive  course  of  tindermlnlng  American  Institu- 
tions, destroying  our  form  of  government.  Boosevelt  was  charged 
with  a  flendlsh  desire  on  the  one  hand  to  be  a  dictator  and  to  set 
up  a  fascist  totalltatlan  state:  and.  paradoslcally.  within  6  mlnittes 
thereafter,  accused  of  attempting  to  establish  a  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat,  mmmiinlwiw  Republican  orators  beat  their  breasts 
tn  their  tearful  agony  to  protect  home  and  fireside.  The  poor  old 
Constitution  was  dusted  off  and  hugged  so  hard  to  the  rotund 
chests  of  the  conservatives  that  the  poor  thing  was  badly  mauled  ■ 
Crocodile  tears  were  shed  In  behatt  of  the  widow  and  orphan  by 
theee  defenders  of  the  erlstlng  order. 

A  great  weekly  magazine  risked  Its  rqratatlon  to  erect  a  fftlse 
straw-vote  psychology.  Tlie  economic  royalists  twisted  figures, 
paddsd  statlsUcs.  altered  quotations,  falsified  public  records,  re- 
sorted to  any  and  every  reprehensible  piactloe  to  achieve  their 


But  to  no  avail.  The  people  won.  Tliey  saw  the  ^eam  and 
followed  It.  Hie  ll^t  of  truth  ezpdled  the  shadows  of  doubt. 
Hopes  surged  In  the  hearts  of  the  lowUeek  The  prophet  of  the 
new  day  nee  again  from  the  attack,  bloody  but  imbowed.  Tbls 
smiling  battler  against  qpedal  privilege,  the  cynosure  of  the 
dreams  of  the  American  forgotten  man.  emerged  trl^nnphantly 
from  the  shock  and  dust  of  battle. 

B*  was  given  a  mandate.  A  msiHlate  for  whatt  A  mandate  to 
carry  on.  to  carry  on  fearlesaly.  to  enact  into  laws  the  principles 
enunciated  tn  the  New  Deal  program.  And  what  were  they?  Re- 
lief from  farm  tenancy  hardships;  a  housing  program  to  ***^«^«*t 
stums  and  provide  homes  for  workers  at  low  rents;  legislation  to 
limit  and  define  the  powem  of  the  Federal  courts;  laws  to  abdMi 
tax  evasion  of  all  forms;  bills  to  give  labor  a  fair  national  standard 
of  hours  and  wages,  providing  a  ceiling  for  hours  beyond  which 
no  one  could  be  employed,  and  a  floor  under  wages  below  which 
a  worker's  lneom«  could  not  be  dron>ed.  The  people  decreed  that 
Boossvelt  was  on  the  right  path  and  by  their  votes  gave  him  a  also 
on  the  htA. 

nte  Democratic  solid  South  cham|Mcoed  the  New  DeeL  Its 
candidates  for  oOcs  joined  In  their  peans  of  praise.  No  exceptions 
were  taken  to  the  Meals  for  the  future.  The  M^gro  was  encourw 
aged  to  vote  for  the  ticket.  Antllynchlng  legislation  was  promised 
him.  Public  ownership  of  power  sites  was  extolled,  and  the 
spread  of  the  T.  V.  A.  idea  wss  praised.  Ewywhere  men  Jumped 
on  the  coattaUs  of  Roosevelt  and  rode  into  ofllce.  No  one  su»> 
pected  any  apostavy  ssereMy  cherished  or  nurtured  by  Demoeratle 


OduanistB  wrote  of  an  Inqiendlng  crisis,  a  cleavage  anumg  the 
supportefs  of  democracy.  But  thoe  appeared  no  tangible  evidence 
of  a  rift  In  the  lute. 

XiO  and  btfKdd.  the  President  believed  in  carrying  out  campaign 
"iwuinlsss  Be  brought  forward  his  court  plan.  He  smoked  the 
red  DBltsrs  out  of  their  rabbit  warrens.  H«  exposed  the  traitorous 
eooduet  of  some  of  his  followers.  Labor  learned  who  were  Its 
ftiMids  and  who  were  Its  fOes.  VWse  liberals  who  had  betrayed 
the  people's  faith  and  hope  were  shown  up.  TIm  debate  followed. 
The  long  heertngs  In  the  Senate  Judiciary  Oommlttee  afforded 
tlBM  for  the  money  crowd  to  promote  the  oppositkm.  Radio 
waves  wtrs  filled  with  the  rantlngs  of  those  who  bdleved  that 
courts  were  infallible  and  that  to  erttlclae  their  conduct  made 
one  a  traitor  to  his  ooimtry.  Tlie  ranks  of  the  toller  were  q>Ut 
asundnr  and  the  sworn  enemies  of  organized  labm-  leaped  to  the 
attack.  Speeches  were  made  In  Ccmgress  by  abject  sycophants 
of  ipedal  privUege.  howling  for  the  scalps  of  strlkeza.  Kxa^psrated 
statements  were  made.  Many  ao-caUed  Democrats  exposed  them- 
selves. Southern  reactionaries,  proud  of  the  niggardly  pittance 
paid  to  their  underpaid  hdp.  ma^%  the  wages-and-hours  bllL 
Tliey  bitterly  atta^ed.  and  nearly  defeated,  the  antllynchlng  bilL 
Tliey  prated.  "We  love  the  Negro,  but  *  *  *."  Tlusy  eulogized 
labor,  but  demanded  that  enceptloos  be  made  to  protect  their 
own  Industriee— Industries  proqierlng  In  the  South  because  In 
many  places  they  work  children  and  girls  10  to  13  hours  a  day  at 
•S  to  tS  a  wedc  In  God's  name,  is  this  the  dvUization  that  we 
have  bem  taught  to  boast  about?  Child  labor,  starvation  wages  ■ 
M»d  a  President  tiymg  to  do  ■>»"»*«»«'^t  about  it.  A  President 
eorsed  and  eusssd  and  condemned  by  certain  of  his  own  camp 
foOowara.  A  PresMent  betrayed  by  the  poUtlcal  prostitutss  who 
had  sold  thsir  aotds  for  a  poUtlcal  maaa  of  potts^e.  Janlas 
«lw  en|^  into  the  DsaBOcratic  Party  to  ensnare  and  befouL 


Now  we  witness  the  secession  of  the  castle  courtiers.  Tes.  they , 
are  out  in  the  open.  Let  us  hold  them  up  to  the  scorn  they 
deserve.  FOllUclans  tearing  down  their  own  father's  hoxise.  What 
nf»i"<0  the  Democratic  Party  of  1932? — It  was  the  alliance  of  the 
farmers  In  revolt  and  labor  on  the  march;  It  was  the  demand  of 
the  imemployed  for  Federal  aid  to  wipe  out  the  horrible  distress 
of  impending  starvation.  There  emerged  a  man  from  the  dark- 
ness and  gloom,  a  man  with  an  Ideal — a  prophet  of  new  freedom, 
preaching  the  gospel  of  the  New  Deal  and  new  dawn — ^nanklln 
D.  Roosevelt. 

Organized  labor,  the  imemployed.  the  war  veterans,  the  Impov- 
erished farmers,  the  liberal  and  Intellectual  xmlted  behind  him 
and  that  Idea,  not  behind  the  Democratic  Party.  Yes,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  controlled  the  South.  But  Its  hold  upon  the  North 
was  tenuous.  Its  supreme  victory  was  due  to  a  protest,  and  men 
such  as  those  who  scuttled  the  Court  plan  were  beneficiaries  of 
that  protest  vote.  Now  they  bite  the  hand  that  feeds  them.  Now 
they  are  out  to  destroy,  to  divide,  to  tear  down,  to  defeat  the 
program  of  the  New  Deal.  Will  you  members  of  organized  labor 
remain  complacent  in  the  face  of  this  threat  or  will  you  rise  up 
in  every  district  of  the  Nation  and  defeat  thoee  who  betrayed  you, 
replacing  them  with  tested  friends  who  have  stood  the  acid  test 
and  have  not  failed  you?  This  is  the  crisis  and  we  must  meet  It. 
Are  we  going  to  be  hoodwinked  again?  Are  we  going  to  allow  our 
leader  to  be  wrecked  by  those  who  had  professed  to  be  his  friends? 

For  the  most  part  Congressmen  and  Senators  from  the  South  are 
reactionary.  Outstanding  exceptions  are  Senator  Black,  of  Ala- 
bama, and  Representative  Mavseick.  of  Texas.  Tet  the  southerners 
control  practically  all  committees  through  the  rule  of  senlcslty. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  is  from  Alabama.  The  Democratic  floor 
leader  Is  a  conservative  from  Texas.  The  Vice  President  is  an 
exbanker  from  Texas,  and  the  man  who  was  defeated  by  a  ma- 
jority of  one  for  Democratic  majority  leader  in  the  Senate,  Senator 
Hasstson.  Is  a  Senator  txom  Mississippi  who  once  had  a  few  liberal 

What  is  it  that  inspires  these  men  to  forget  the  people?  Is  it 
the  vitiating  atmosphere  of  the  Senate,  the  resilient  seats,  the 
flattery  of  lobbyists,  the  laudatory  plaudits  of  Uck-splttle  news- 
paper reporters,  the  vague  promises  of  corporate  connections,  the ' 
social  life?  Whatever  it  is,  it  has  accounted  for  many  tired 
liberals.  Before  me  I  can  see  a  man  who  once  w^s  a  candidate  for 
Vice  President  on  a  national  liberal  platform,  who  was  a  flainiTig 
evangel  of  liberalism,  and  who  in  stentorian  tones  demanded  the ' 
enactment  into  law  of  the  doctrine  of  recall  of  judges.  Today  Z 
can  see  this  same  gentleman  exclaiming  in  the  Senate  when  tha 
Court  bill  had  been  scuttled  by  Democrats  who  were  revolting  from 
their  own  President,  "Glory  be  to  God,  the  country  has  been  saved!" 
I  can  see  another  gentleman  who,  as  chairman  of  a  committee. 
exposed  the  munitions  racketeers,  those  who  profit  in  the  bloodshed 
of  war,  a  man  who  did  a  marvelous  job  in  that  connection,  now 
raising  his  voice  to  denounce  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
as  communistic  and  giving  publicity  to  a  release  Identical  with 
the  handout  written  by  a  lobbyist  of  Tom  Girdler. 

I  can  see  a  man  once  elected  to  the  Senate  with  the  help  of  the 
late  Bob  La  Follette,  who  did  a  beautiful  piece  of  work  in  his  early 
cervlce,  but  who  wound  up  by  being  a  lobbyist  for  the  Power  Trust. 
These,  and  many  more.  I  could  cite  if  time  permitted.  The  hour ' 
to  strike  is  here  and  now.  Advance,  then,  to  the  fray.  Arouse 
yourselves  I  This  is  no  time  to  slumber  in  comfortable  apathy! 
Labor,  split  wide  open,  faces  a  crisis.  It  cannot  avoid  it.  The  forces 
of  fascism  and  reaction  are  seeking  by  fair  means  or  foul  to  re-' 
entrench  themselves  in  the  citadels  of  government.  Shall  wo 
permit  it? 

Demand  the  passage  of  labor's  fair-standards  bill  I  Demand  that 
Congress  shall  not  adjourn  xmtil  lab<x^B  fair-standards  act  Is 
passed.  Insist  upon  a  bill  providing  for  crop  insurance  and  the 
relief  of  farm  tenancy  that  will  effectively  benefit  agrleultxue. 
Dont  let  these  poUtlcal  scavengers  destroy  America.  Dont  allow ' 
these  secessionists  to  trimnph  now.  We  are  going  to  win.  and  we 
shall  win  I  I  pledge  m3rself  to  continue  along  the  course  of  tha, 
New  Deal.  No  matter  what  the  obstacles  nor  how  rough  the  couraa, 
wa  shall  yet  reach  our  eoaL 
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ADDBlffW  OF  VrrO  MARCANTONIO.  OP  NEW  YORK.  AT  8A1I 

FRANCISCO 


Mr.  CCONNELL  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include  a  copy  of  a  speech  re- 
cently ddlvered  by  the  Honorable  Vito  Marcantonio,  former 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  New  York,  delivered 
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at  the  San  Frandsco  Civic  Auditorium  recently,  commem- 
orating the  twenty-first  anniversaxy  of  the  frame-up  of 
Mooney  and  Billings. 
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A  tOOK  AT  THB  CAUPOaMXA  SUVanCS  COUBT  Df  TBI 
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ICXHD  OV  AXaaiCAlf  UDOB  xir 


As  president  of  the  International  Labor  Defense,  I  brlzig  to  you 
Its  fraternal  greetings  and  Its  pledge  of  continued  slncve  worklxig- 
dass  solidarity  In  behalf  of  your  stniggle  for  Tom  Mooney  and 
Warren  Billings. 

You  are  met  here  this  afternoon  to  mark  what  we  hope  wUl  be 
the  final  drive  which  will  bring  to  liberty  Tom  Mooney  and  Waxxen 
Billings.  X  do  hope  that  this  drive  win  gain  momentum;  I  do 
hope  that  there  will  be  no  let-down  In  this  drive. 

While  this  great  offensive  is  going  on.  Judging  by  the  attempt, 
the  low  conspiracy  that  was  entered  into  recently  to  break  not  the 
will  or  the  spirit  of  Tbm  Mooney — because  that  cannot  be  done— 
but  to  break  him  physically,  I  do  hcq;>e  that  you  wiU  continue  your 
vigilance,  because  It  was  <Hily  by  your  protests  and  by  the  mass 
pressure  of  organised  labor  In  the  United  States  of  America  that 
the  courts,  the  wardens,  and  other  prison  offlclals,  have  been 
compelled  to  desist  from  the  diabolical  conspiracy  to  break  the 
physical  well-being  of  Tom  Mooney. 

Let  the  reacticmaries  and  those  who  have  been  respcmsible  for 
this  frame-up.  let  the  courts,  the  wardens,  and  the  other  offlclals 
tftVf>  notice  that  while  Tom  MOoney  is  the  living  victim  ofreac- 
tionary  terror,  at  the  same  time.  Tom  Mooney  is  the  living  symbol 
of  imlty  of  labor,  and  an  injiiry  to  Tom  Mooney  is  an  injury  to  all 
labor.  And  let  them  take  notice  that  U  any  mc»e  of  these  das- 
tardly and  cowardly  attempts  are  made  sgalnst  the  physical  weU- 
being  of  TVim  Mooney  while  be  U  in  Jail,  that  this  Is  not  1910— 
this  is  1937.    Labor  is  on  the  march. 

We  won't  wait  for  the  Suiovme  Court  U  thay  try  *ny  of  their 
dsstardly  acts,  because  the  public  opinion  of  every  llberty-lovlng 
American  is  aroused  over  the  Tom  Mooney  case.  The  sentiment  is 
Just  as  strong  in  the  dty  of  New  York  about  Tom  Mooney  as  It  la 
among  the  workers  in  San  Francisco. 

I  met  Tom  Mooney  on  Friday.  I  was  impressed  with  one  thing, 
and  that  is  that  if  Tom  Mooney  would  have  stepped  out  erf  that 
Jail  this  minute,  he  is  ready,  willing  and  able — he  Is  thorou^y 
prepared  to  onoe  again  take  his  place  where  he  is  so  badly  needed — 
tai  the  forefront  of  militant  labor.  In  their  struggle  against  economic 
royaUsts  of  today. 

The  same  people  who  framed  Tom  Mooney.  the  same  war 
makers,  the  same  traitocs  to  organized  labor,  are  Just  as  active 
today.  The  fact  that  Tbm  Mooney  Is  still  in  JaU  ivoves  that  reac- 
tion is  still  strong,  but  the  fact  that  the  Amertcmn  people  have  not 
forgotten  Tom  Mooney,  the  tact  that  the  movement  for  the  freedom 
of  Tom  Mooney  is  always  on  the  increase  demonstrates  that  the 
farces  of  democracy  today  are  ready  to  do  battle  with  tha  forces 
of  reaction,  and  are  ready  to  beat  them  to  a  itandstiU  today,  m^t 
now. 

Twenty-one  years  have  passed,  and  a  great  deal  has  changed  in 
ai  yean.  In  fkct.  a  rapid  change  has  taken  place  In  the  Uf e  of 
America  dvolng  the  last  2  years.  Everything  is  in  flux,  everything 
Is  on  the  change,  everything  is  on  the  move.  That  means,  my 
frtends.  that  the  reactionaries  who  were  defeated  at  the  poUs  last 
November  are  stm  active,  and  ttiey  want  to  take  advantage  ct  this 
change  that  is  taking  place. 

The  crisis  of  the  Tom  Mooney  case  comes  at  a  time  when  his 
freedom  or  incarceration  depends  on  whether  or  not  organlaed  re- 
action today  tn  America  Is  successful  or  defeated.  If  the  Tom 
Oirdlers,  If  the  Uberty  Leaguers,  if  tt»e  organlaed  reactionaries 
throughout  the  United  States  are  pormltted  to  win  their  flght 
today  on  the  industrial  battle  fronta,  then.  I  say  that  wa  wUl  be 
unable  to  release  Tom  Mooney.  _^  ^_^    ^       _^ 

In  order  to  rdease  Tom  Mooney  we  must  defeat  reaction  and  we 
must  defeat  American  fascism  todi^  In  this  country,  the  United 

SUtes  of  America.  ^  _       ..  ^  w    ^.. 

The  offensive  for  the  freedom  of  Tom  Mooney  must  be  taken  on 
every  front,  and  it  must  be  taken  In  the  courts.  I  have  heard  a 
great  deal  about  sit-down  strikes.  When  an  vnpiafv  of  labor  is 
Ucked  because  his  workers  take  possession  of  his  plsnt — and  I 
want  to  say  right  here  and  now  that  if  an  employer  of  labor  can 
use  his  f  actooy  and  his  plant  to  violate  every  law  enacted  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  every  item  in  the  BlU  of  Bights 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  If  he  can  use  that  plant 
for  the  purposes  of  hiring  thugs,  scabs,  and  so  on,  then  I  say  ttiat 
labor  has  a  Ood-given  right  to  occupy  that  plant  and  prevent 
the  use  of  that  plimt  for  that  purpose. 

But  when  labor  does  that  you  hear  these  gentlemen  with  spats 
and  canes  come  before  the  various  committees  of  the  Houss  of 
BepresenUtives  and  say,  "Investigate  the  sit-down  strike."  Well, 
if  they  want  to  investigate  a  sit-down  strike,  we  will  give  them  a 
good  sit-down  strike  to  investigate.  Let  them  investigate  the 
sit-down  strike  ot  the  California  Supreme  Court  on  the  Tom 
Mooney  case. 

The  law  provides  that  they  must  decide  within  90  days,  but  they 
use  the  technicality  that  the  case  has  not  yet  been  sooepted  as 
ready,  or  any  kind  of  a  technicality  to  dodge  this  Issue,  and  oae 
the  technlcallUes  to  prevent  a  decision  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  on  Tom  Mooney. 

My  friends,  bombard  your  supreme  eourt  with  telegrsms  and 
Tha  last  year  In  the  United  Stataa  has  pcov«a  that 


there  ts  no  such  thing  as  a  hcdy  sanctum  sanetorom  In  the  ooorta. 
The  American  people  want  fleah  and  tdood  in  the  courts;  they  are 
going  to  treat  their  Judges  aa  men.  Thay  are  sosoeptllde  to 
public  <q;>lnlon.  Send  your  telegrams  axtd  your  msasagss  to  the 
Siqpreme  Court  at  California  demanding  a  decision  In  the  Tom 
Mooney  case  now — right  now. 

Then,  aftsr  they  do  dedde.  tha  eaae  will  go  to  the  Utatted  Stataa 
Supreme  Court.  I  am  not  going  to  go  mto  the  imnm  at  tha  United 
States  Supreme  Court  now  the  hour  is  late— but  wa  have  UttnasMd 
during  the  last  year  that  In  the  Chamber  at  tha  United  Statea 
Supreme  Court  they  leuwved  the  big  diandsUem  and  thay  hava 
placed  instead  flying  trapeass.  and  those  gentlemen  awtof  from  ooa 
Bide  to  the  other  on  flying  trapeaea. 

And  the  reaeooi  they  put  flying  trapsBBs  thare  1b  beeaiiiBe  tha 
ttberty-loivlng  Americans  have  become  arouaed  against  the  nagatlva 
dictatorship  oC  the  Judiciary,  and  the  llber^lovlng  Aaaarleaas  hava 
deemed  that  the  8cq>reme  Court  shaU  not  be  a  BMstcr  oC  the  peopla. 
but  the  Suprenae  Court  shaU  be  the  servant  at  the  people  at  tha 
united  SUtes. 

So,  whan  tha  Uhtted  States  Sxqveme  Court  deddes,  their  dedsioii 
wUl  dspend  upon  tha  people  or  the  United  Statea.  If  the  American. 
people,  the  progresdvas,  labor,  and  aU  shadea  at  liberal  oj^nlon  rep- 
resented by  than,  are  xmlted.  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  wiU  vote  to  free  Tom  Mooney:  but  if  they  are  not  united,  then 
they  wlU  swtDg  again  on  their  flying  trapeaes  and  play  Into  tha 
hands  at  the  reactionaries  and  vote  against  the  fieedom  of  Tom 
Mooney. 

But  far  be  It  from  me  to  give  advlee  to  the  leaders  of  labor,  but  X 
make  this  appeal  to  all  labor,  the  C.  X.  O.  and  the  piogreasivea  In  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor:  I  appeal  to  them  to  imlte  on  thla 
Tom  Mooney  issue  If  ttkey  cant  unite  on  anytlilng  else:  and  in  this 
unity  demonstrate  not  cmly  by  bills,  not  only  by  eontrlbutlaDs,  but 
to  Join  with  their  economic  demands  the  Immediate  release  of  Tom 
Mooney  when  they  take  the  economic  battle  front  in  tbe  future. 

As  long  as  It  doesnt  cost  the  ectmomlc  royaUsts  a  penny  they  are 
gdng  to  Iteep  Tom  Moouf^  In  JaU.  but  once  labor  In  this  country 
serves  notice  on  the  economic  royalists  that  this  thing  has  gone  21 
years  too  far,  that  crganiasd  labor  ts  not  going  to  tcderata  any  fur- 
ther incarceration  of  labor  leader^  that  organlaed  labor  Is  deter- 
mined to  flght  using  the  economic  weapon  of  strike — let  us  not  be 
afraid  to  use  that  we^Km  of  strike  to  free  Tom  Mooney. 

Now,  the  beet  guaranty  against  the  terror  of  the  roactionarleB 
is  the  buUding  tn  the  United  States  of  America  of  a  people's  front. 
The  cilBis  between  the  forces  of  democracy  and  tbe  fCKcea  of 
f aadsm  Is  at  hand.  We  can  no  longer  divide  by  eeotarlaa  lesnes; 
we  can  no  longer  play  around  with  our  petty  formulaa;  we 
can  no  longer  afford  to  divide  over  differences  of  opinion  based 
on  phnoBophlcal  ooneq>ts.  Tlie  danger  of  faaRlsm  Is  at  our 
very  door,  right  here  in  the  United  Statea  of  Amerloa,  and 
unfortunately  for  us  we  were  not  able  to  chooee  the  tlna  and 
place  of  battle. 

International  fascism  has  dedared  war  against  the  f  oroea  of 
dmujcraey  throoghoot  the  world.  Hitler  and  Mussolini  have 
struck  their  blow  in  toaln.  Tlie  Tom  QlrdlerB,  tha  Liberty 
Leaguera,  have  struck  their  blow  in  Yotmgstown,  tn  Chlcagoi, 
In  Maiwrtllfm.  along  the  industrial  fronts  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  They  are  ganging  xsp  to  destroy  ocganiaed  labor,  all 
kinds  cf  orgautaed  labor:  A.  F.  of  L.  labor.  O.  I.  O.  labor. 

You  have  a  oonunon  Interest,  you  leadsra  of  labor;  you  must 
unite  to  flght  ^^f^—n  in  America.  And  they  are  marching 
steadily  forward.  Therefore,  the  only  answer  to  reaction  Is  the 
unity  on  tha  part  of  aU  of  the  demoeraoy-lovlng  people  In  tha 
United  Statea  of  America,  to  ezprees  that  unity  on  the  points  of 
political  and  economical  fronts. 

TO  buUd  the  people's  front  will  not  be  ^Ufllcnlt.  The  peopla'a 
front  wlU  be  Buooesstul  against  f  aaelsm  In  Amertca  for  three 
reasons:  First,  because  democracy  Is  traditional  with  the  Ameri- 
can people:  seccmd.  because  the  Ammcan  people  have  vividly 
before  ImHr  eyes  the  examples  of  mtler  and  MussoUnl;  third, 
because  international  famism  has  been  stopped  at  the  gates  of 
Madrid. 

But  we  cannot  relent  our  efforta:  we  must  proceed  to  weld 
into  this  people's  front  all  troops.  irreq>ectlve  of  their  political 
opinions.  Utilty  of  reaction  must  be  met  only  by  unity  on  the 
part  of  progresBlves  and  the  demoeracy-lovtng  peof>le  In  America. 
And  dont  be  frightened  by  any  red  scare,  the  red  eoare  that  was 
used  against  President  Rooeevelt.  the  red  scare  that  is  now  being 
used  against  Mr.  LaOuardla  in  New  York.  Dont  be  frightened  by 
a  zed  scare.  It  la  only  an  old  game  on  the  part  of  reactionaries  to 
divide  the  people. 

They  raissd  the  red  scare  against  Boosevelt.  for  what  reason?  In 
order  to  divide  Booeevelt  from  labor.  Balsed  the  red  scare  against 
the  ItadiiiB  of  labor  for  what  reason?  In  order  to  divide  the  leaden 
of  labor  from  the  rank  and  fUe.  Dont  be  fooled  by  a  red  scare. 
Who  are  the  red  baiters?  They  are  not  the  friends  cX.  tbm  peoplB. 
The  red  baiters  are  the  enemlea  of  the  people.  Who  are  tha  red 
batters?  The  Liberty  Leaguers,  the  links  and  the  ecaba.  and  tha 
Tom  Olrdlera. 

So  I  say,  lei  us  buOd  this  movement  of  en  ^emoci  acy  -loving 
peoide.    We  exclude  no  one  who  ts  wflllng  to  fteht  for 
Jn  building  this  people's  front  we  shaU  defeat  fasoiam  In 
and  we  sbaU  do  our  utmost  to  defeat  faaplfn  througtwat  tlia 

Mocmey.  Billings,  and  aU  of  the  other  cleee  war  uilauneia,  their 
freedom  depends  on  the  outoome  of  tHe 
of  democracy  and  the  f oroee  of  reaction  aad  iMelflBa  In 
Btetea.    So  that  being  the  caae.  w«  want 
BQlings  free;  we  want  the  other  daee-war  ibImww  fnm.   Tkaa.  I 
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■boot  vlctarj  ■galast  faadam  and  victory  far  Tom  llboney  and 
**"***flp  and  tiM  other  rlaw  irar  prlsonen. 

In  my  aetlTltlM  throughout  the  United  SUtee  perhiqx  it  la 
my  yoi^  perhapa  it  may  be  a  lack  of  ezpcrlenoe  on  my  part- 
but  I  aae  fuUy  comlnff  up  ttoax  over  the  horlaon  a  ball  of  fire 
hailing  the  birth  of  a  new  dayin  Amerlai.  a  new  day  n^ilch  the 
r— ettonartea  do  not  Me.  Hiey  cant  Me  It;  they  are  itui  iiTlns 
la  the  recBMee  of  the  dartneaa. 

But  thla  new  day  la  gradually  being  aeen  by  all  of  the  workera 
and  the  Ubwty-lovlng  people  of  thla  country;  a  new  day  which 
win  mean,  not  prlaona.  not  puniahment.  but  honor  and  renwct 
for  Ttam  Ifooney  and  the  other  labor  leaden  who  ha^  been  the 
martyra  of  the  labor  morement — a  new  day  which  will  mean  that 
the  benellta  of  our  Amarlean  democracy  will  be  distributed  more 
and  more,  and  accepted  and  reoelTed  by  many,  many  more  of  our 
American  peofde— a  new  day  which  will  mean  that  America  is  not 
only  the  ndieet  country  In  the  world,  not  only  the  country  of  the 
Stara  and  Str^^  and  the  subway*  and  Inventions,  but  a  day 
which  win  mean  liberty,  freedom  for  our  workera,  and.  above  all. 
a  hmppj  Nation  of  a  hi^ipy  peofde.  (From  a  qMech  made  at  the 
Ban  Ftandaoo  Civic  Auditorium  commemorating  the  twenty-first 
anniversary  of  the  frame-up  of  Mooney  and  Bllllnga.) 


Minimiim  Wage  Bill  Will  Benefit  America— Some 
Astonisliiiigr  Fisrnrcs— Agricultural,  Industrial; 
Norths  South,  East,  and  West 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OP  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednetday.  August  11,  1937 


BOX.  wxix  aawvru'  all  *«— *r^ 

ICr.  MAVERICK,  lir.  Speaker.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  minl- 
mum-wa<es  and  maximum-hours  bill.  In  being  so,  it  is  my 
belief  that  such  legislatifm  will  generally  benefit  the  whole 
united  States  of  American. 

It  Is  true  that  I  have  receiTed  many  letters  from  employers 
protesting  against  the  bill.  I  have  received  simply  dozens 
of  lettOTB  a^lng  that  if  the  Mil  is  passed  that  exemptions 
be  made  to  the  Industry  represented  by  the  writer.  I  am 
told  by  people  living  in  my  section  of  the  country  that  it 
wUl  destroy  that  section,  "that  it  win  destroy  Texas  and 
the  South.** 

Since  this  assertion  is  made.  I  think  it  proper  for  me  to 
attempt  an  answer.  Indeed  I  believe,  rather  than  ''ruining" 
the  part  of  the  United  States  in  which  I  live,  that  It  will 
be  a  direct  benefit  to  it. 

I  am  not  saying  this  in  order  to  embarrass  any  given 
hxtastry  or  secticm  of  the  country.  Some  of  the  wages  paid 
In  my  district  are  as  low  as  any  in  the  United  States.  In 
oiM  industry  I  found  girls  working  for  as  low  as  4  cents 
an  hour. 

And  in  order  to  have  the  real  figures  I  have  communicated 
with  several  dQiartments  ct  the  Oovexnment  for  figures  on 
wages  and  compensation  for  various  agricultural  and  mdus- 
trial  elasBtfleations.  Ihese  figures  I  believe  to  be  of  great 
impartance  to  the  Nation,  and  will  be  of  particular  value  to 
dtiaens  In  pabUc  life— editors,  students,  and  teachers. 

I  have  therefore  divided  the  sUtistics  in  three  groups;  here 
making  a  general  discussion,  which  is  followed  by  a  qiKcific 
discusskia  of  the  flgiires  inserted.  These  three  groups  I 
Insert  as  follows: 

'  Division  I.  Industrial— Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Division  n.  Farm— Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
Division  m.  Various  Counties    Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Bconomics. 

These  figures  aH  foDow.  In  the  meantime,  however.  I  ahi^n 
proceed  to  discuss  the  subject  generally,  especially  as  mim- 
mum  wages  and  maximum  hours  affect  the  South.  The  fig- 
iBes  I  Shan  present  can  speak  for  themselves,  and  no  section 
of  the  country  need  be  too  proud  of  its  own  conditions,  nor 
kwk  askance  at  others. 

For.  Indeed,  sweatshops  exist  In  nearly  everj  State  In  the 
Nstton.  ChiM  labor  exists  in  many. 
But  let  us  read  ^lat  someone  si^s  who  does  not  live 
Uy  colleague  the  gentleman  from  OUivida   Ufr. 


DnxsiN] — ^who  happens  to  be  a  Republican — says  this  about 
the  question  of  wages  and  hours  for  the  South: 

It  has  been  said  that  It  will  destroy  Indiistry  In  the  South. 
Is  the  South  any  different  from  the  North?  Are  the  needs  of 
the  people  any  different?  Is  leisure  less  precious  and  Is  a  decent 
wage  less  to  be  desired  in  one  part  of  the  country  than  an- 
other? One  might  with  eqvial  force  argue  that  the  social 
security  taxes  as  applied  to  the  South  should  only  be  one-half 
of  those  imposed  on  industry  in  the  North.  As  for  those  em- 
ployes who  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to  paying  a  sweated 
wage  and  who  now  argue  that  a  requirement  that  they  p>ay  a 
minimum  wage  and  operate  under  a  standard  of  maximum  hours 
will  put  them  out  of  business,  the  only  answer  is  tliat  the 
employer  who  can  stay  In  business  only  If  he  is  permitted  to 
"sweat"  his  employees  is  no  asset  to  this  coimtry  and  Its  eoo> 
nomic  structure. 

As  one  who  lives  above  the  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  I  must  own 
to  an  abiding  interest  in  minimum  wages  and  mitTinr^iiTn  houia 
for  the  South. 

Such  statements  somewhat  nettle  me,  just  as  Abolitionists 
must  have  nettled  my  people  before  the  Civil  War.  But  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  is  right.  Republican  and  Yankee 
that  he  is! 

TBUS  AND  SOUTH   CONSTAimT  XXPLOITZD  SIMCS  CIVIL.  WAX 

But  Since  that  Civil  War  we  of  Texas  and  the  South  have 
suffered  exploitatioti.  For  instance,  in  Jay  Franklin's  col- 
umn. We.  the  People,  appearing  In  the  Washington  Star,  he 
calls  attention  to  the  necessity  of  giving  the  South  a  square 
deal  under  the  act.    He  says: 

In  latoor  matters  the  South  has  a  strong  claim  for  sympathetic 
consideration.  •  •  •  It  has  suffered  long  enough  under  north- 
em  tariffs,  northern  banks,  northern  corporations    •     •     •. 

But  Mr.  Franklin  frankly  adds  that  this  does  not  mean 
the  Gtovemment  should  abandon  all  efforts  to  improve  and 
regulate  general  labor  standards  of  the  Nation.  Then  he 
inquires.  Who  owns  southern  industries? 

He  answers: 

The  vast  majority  of  these  Dixie  industries,  however,  are  owned 
or  controlled  by  northern  money.  The  profits  of  the  sweatshops  go 
north— to  Chicago.  Pittsburgh.  Philadelphia.  New  York.  Hartford, 
and  Boston. 

The  goods  thus  squeezed  out  of  southern  workers  also  go  north 
to  compete  with  and  tmderseU  the  goods  produced  by  more  gen- 
erous employers  and  better-paid  workmen.  The  problem  Is  thus  a 
national  problem,  not  a  sectional  one. 

All  of  this  also  applies  specifically  and  directly  to  my  own 
State.    Texas  is  suffering  greatly  from  "absentee  ownership." 

How,  then,  are  we  to  reason  this  thing  out? 

First,  Texas  wants  to  rid  itself  of  exploitation;  and,  second, 
the  way  to  do  it  is  to  realize  that  we  are  a  part  of  the  whole 
Nation  and  at  least  want  to  attain  the  miserably  low  mini- 
mum standards  hoped  for  in  the  new  legislation. 

Certainly  all  should  realize  If  this  is  to  be  one  Nation 
there  ought  to  be  certain  minimum  standards  of  existence. 
But  as  for  Texas,  if  our  people  make  a  littie  more  money 
they  will  spend  it  there  and  bring  us  more  prosperity.  I 
regard  the  enactment  of  the  Minimum  Wages  and  KTaTimtitri 
Hours  Act  as  not  only  the  fair  and  humamtarian  thtog  to 
do,  but  direcUy  beneficial  to  the  salaried  classes,  the  busi- 
ness, farming,  and  industrial  groups  of  my  part  of  the  United 
States.  * 

SniMCXNTT  NO,  TOO  MAMT  "EXCmiONS*  Of  utt.t.  AiaZAOT 

And  no  one  need  get  worried  about  the  "stringent"  pro- 
vldons  <rf  the  bill.  There  is  exception  after  exception  in  the 
bill — too  many,  I  feel  sure. 

Also,  the  act  itself  has  many  dozens  of  protective  features. 
On  one  page  alone  it  is  repeated  several  times  that  the 
setthag  of  minimum  wages  should  be  operated  so  as  not  to 
curtail  "opportunities  for  employment."  Somewhere  else  the 
bill  says  the  appUcation  of  the  bill  should  not  operate  so  as 
to  "curtaU  earning  powers."  I  cannot  see  how  it  would  be 
possible  to  put  more  protective  features  in  the  bill  on  behalf 
of  the  employer.  Moreover— and  I  think  this  worth  re- 
peating—it is  not  a  minimum-wages  biU  but  a  maximum- 
wages  bill.  That  is  because  the  highest  the  board  can  set 
wages  is  40  cents  per  hour;  they  can  set  wages  for  less  if 
they  care  ta  ^  -»  *«a  « 

THIS   mix    GOES   SLOW   WITH   A   TDfGK^HCM 

Some  have  suggested  that  we  act  with  "caution."  The 
truth  is,  this  is  about  the  most  cautious  bill  to  come  before 
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Congress  for  years.  Others  'say  we  should  "go  slow."  The 
answer  to  this  is  that  the  operation  of  this  UU  does  not  even 
start  for  4  m<mths,  and  thai  only  as  to  givoi  industries  after 
full  hearings;  this  bill  is  an  example  of  going  slow  with  a 
vengeance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  truth  is  that  the  bOl  will  not  affect  those 
getting  even  ra'dinary,  common,  low  wages;  it  wUl  not  di- 
rectly benefit  organized  labor,  since  they  already  get  over  40 
cents  per  hour.  But  this  bill  will  establish  a  principle  of  a 
standard  below  which  we  must  not  go;  and  will,  moreover, 
give  mUlbms  of  underprivileged  Americans  a  bare  chance  to 
get  out  of  the  hole  by  OTganizing,  thereby  Indirectly  benefit- 
ing every  class,  busmess  or  labor.  In  the  umted  States  of 

Amezlcft. 

oxvonoir  i.  macDaaiDiv  or  imuubiuai.  waob 

Mr.  I^>eaker.  I  wHl  now  call  attention  to  some  tables  con- 
cerning industrial  labor.  Following  this  I  will  discuss  agri- 
cultural labor,  some  of  the  figures  of  which  are  astcmishhig. 
The  industrial  labor  statistics  are  Qwciflcally  obtamed  to 
mi^irp  comparisons  of  the  wages  paid  northern— used  also  in 
the  sense  of  western,  middle  western,  and  ao  f  orth— «md 
southern  workers. 

At  the  outset  it  win  be  seen  that  the  average  hourly  wage 
rate  of  commmi  laborer  in  Industrial  occupations  for  the 
Nation  is  $0,432;  for  the  North.  $0,461;  and  the  South.  $0,334. 
These  are  general  averages. 

Wide  divergencies  are  shown  in  some  Industries,  but  In 
the  cigar  industry,  for  Instance,  wages  are  higher  in  Flor- 
ida *^»^  in  Northern  States,  but  considerably  lower  in  other 
Southern  States,  including  my  own  State  oi  Texas. 


COMMOir  LABOBBBB*  WAGBS — ITOKTH   AXS  tOVTB.  COXPaSH) 

It  Will  be  noted  from  table  X  that  the  average  hourly 
entrance  (meaning  beginner's  or  lowest)  rates  for  common 
labor  are  consistently  hlg^m-  in  northern  cities  than  In  south- 
em  cities.  Indeed,  the  lowest  entrance  rate  paid  to  northern 
eltles  la  around  39  cents,  as  compared  with  32  cents  to  cer- 
tato  southern  cities. 

The  most  signlfleant  evidence  brought  forth  by  these  tables 
is  the  fact  that  only  7  percent  of  the  adult  male  common 
labOTers  to  northern  manufacturing  todustrles  receive  less 
thiiTi  37^  cents  per  hour  as  an  oitrance  wage  rate,  whereas 
to  the  South  64J)  percent  of  adult  male  common  laborers 
zeceive  less  than  this  amount.  Ki^ity-four  percent  of  com- 
mon workers  receive  an  entrance  rate  of  less  than  42%  cento 
to  the  South,  as  compared  with  only  35  percent  to  the  North. 

The  discrepancies  to  wage  rates  paid  between  the  Nrath 
a«^  the  South  are  further  shown  l^  the  figures  dealing  with 
specific  todustries.  Thus,  to  the  folding  pap«-box  industry 
avnage  hourly  earnings  to  the  North  were  S4  cento  as  com- 
pared with  41%  cento  to  the  South.  In  this  industry  only 
6  percent  at  the  male  workers  to  the  N<urth  were  receiving 
under  40  cento  an  hour,  as  compared  with  56  p^t^it  to  the 
South.  Stanllar  divergencies  are  found  to  the  set-up  paper- 
box  todustry.  In  this  branch  appn^imately  one-fifth  of 
the  northern  male  worters  were  receiving  under  40  cents, 
whereas  to  the  South  more  than  half  the  male  workers  were 
receiving  less  than  this  sum  per  hour. 

In  the  cigarette,  snuff,  and  tobacco  todustry  male  workers 
averaged  56  cento  per  hour  to  the  Northern  States  as  com- 
pared with  44  cento,  to  North  Carolina.  48  cento  to  Virginia, 
and  48  cento  to  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  average  hourly  earnings  of  female 
workers  to  this  industry  did  not  vary  very  much  between 
the  North  and  the  South. 

U  we  turn  to  the  heavy  todustzies,  such  as  steel,  we  find 
t-Ki^t-  an^roximately  5  percent  of  the  workers  to  iron  and 
steel  manufacturing  received  under  40  cento  an  hour  to  the 
eastern  district  In  the  South,  however,  almost  1  out  of 
every  6  persons,  or  about  16  or  17  percent,  employed  to 
the  industry  received  less  than  this  amount 

Even  to  the  bread-baking  Industry,  where  there  is  no  com- 
petition between  the  different  geographical  areas,  the  same 
discrepancies  are  found.  Seven  percent  of  the  male  workers 
to  northern  bakeries  receive  under  37%  cento  an  hour, 
whereas  to  the  South  every  third  worker  receives  less  than 
this  amount 
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Tablb  T. — Aven§9  weeklf  eaming$  In  aU  tndustrlea,  except  IntOd- 
ing  eonstruetlon,  ^n  teUeted  Northern  and  Southern  State*. 
Deeember  1936  and  June  1937 


BacioB  and  Stat* 

MaoiiiIi»- 

turins,  1 

week  in 

December 

1838  > 

lUflon  and  Stata 

MannftMv 

turing.  1 

week  in 

December 

1S38> 

Kdrthare: 

California..              

IlUnofa 

$38.87 
25.48 
2151 
34.38 
35.30 
38.84 
27.31 
37.93 
33.10 
25.01 
34.45 
2&43 

Sootban: 
Arkan.*iiff 

$16.83 
15.87 

MssBarhosatU.. 

Minnam^      

FkMida 

f^f"^*      ........... 

IS.  20 
15.17 

NewJcnsy 

N«ir  Yark 

North  Dakota... 

Kentucky 

Louisiana .. 

Miasiasipni 

21.14 
16.25 
15.51 

Ohio..-       .        .. 

Ok(oii.„...  ......^....... 

1>Min«yl««ni&          ,      , , . 

Waahinctoa 

North  Carolina...... 

South  Carolina 

Tenneasta         ..      — 

Texas ........ 

Vlninla.,  , 

15.57 
14.92 

17.  ro 

22.80 
19.44 

I  Compntad  from  fixnies  in  Employmaat  and  Pay  BoUs,  Deoembar  1938,  Bureaa 
«f  Labor  StatlaticB.  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 

X — Avenge  hourlp  eaminffs  of  employees  in  cigar  industry, 
ttareh  1938 


District 

Total 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

TTnfttd  HtatM                    ...,   .                     

$0.3n 

ta483 

$0,338 

K«ft*> 

.372 

.477 

.343 

New  England....             „    

New  York  Ctty 

Vp-Stato  New  York..     ... ..    

NawJeraey..    

nntanalpfiia.    .........-........-■■■....—.......... 

fcnaB  dllw.  imImii  PannaylTanla..       

Town\  aaitam  '•♦""•ylTanla, 

.£09 
.408 
.400 
.383 
.419 
.388 
.206 
.338 
.314 
.338 
.383 
.330 

.500 
.453 
.510 
.522 
.883 
.530 
.342 
.507 
.348 
.424 
.514 
.406 

.444 

.387 
.358 
.361 
.8S0 
.354 
.274 

Ohio 

.206 
.306 
.309 

Mk!higu                     ,     

Oitaar^iddla  Wartam  Stataa 

.343 

.281 

ttmth 

.371 

.445 

.321 

Otb«  Bootbara  Stataa 

.380 
•  325 

.450 
.411 

.331 
.308 

paper-boo; 

esmfn^  of  employees  in  the  folding 
industry,  August  1935 

Bv 

TotaL 
Vnited 
States 

North 

Sooth 

Tntal 

$aS35 

$a544 

$a4i5 

Wak 

.577 
.380 

.586 
.396 

.444 

.316 

T*M  4A,i— Average  hourly  earnings  of  employees  in  the  set-up 
pmper-box  industry,  August  193S 

- 

TotaL 
Vnttad 

Butas 

North 

Tairi _ ~. 

$0,438 

$0,443 

$0,367 

i*«i»                 ,,, , 

.545 
.$78 

.558 

.383 

.429 

.338 

TsMM  SB.—CMmulativa  percentage  distribution  of  employees  in 
the  fokUng  paper'toat  indsutry,  aeeording  to  average  hourly 
ainimge.  August  1935 


~ 

PwwBt  rsMiTliic 

A  W818  haqrty  wralngi 

TotaL 
V^lad 
■tatai 

Ifalao 

rsnalM 

North 

Sooth 

North 

Sooth 

VMiwirtntf 

B.1 

$&7 
17.  S 

411 

mi 

$11 

7«17 

•LI 

17 

•11 
•L* 

•L4 

^Twlw?finnf-  ,,....«.... 

•14 

ti|«nt8iB4t"w 

Tabu  tB.— Cumulative  percentage  distrilmtion  of  employees  in  the 
set-up  paper-box  industry,  according  to  average  hourly  earnings, 
August  1935  


Percent  receiving 

Average  hourly  earnings 

Total, 
United 
SUtes 

Males 

Females 

North 

South 

North 

South 

Under  40  cents. 

Under  50  cents 

Under  70  centa 

70  rf*ntii  and  over 

61.9 

76.4 

93.0 

7.0 

21.4 
44.1 
78.3 
21.7 

54.2 

73.7 

95.2 

4.8 

63.9 
90.6 

87.5 
07.8 

Tabus  5. — Average  hourly  earnings  of  employees  in  cigarette,  anuff, 
and  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  industry,  March  1935 


Region 


United  States 

North  Carolina 

Virginia 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee—. 
Northern  States 


All  em- 
ployees 


$0,429 


.402 
.443 
.416 

.471 


Male 


$0,485 


.443 
.480 
.479 
.568 


Female 


$0,373 


.354 
.304 
.363 
.389 


Tablx  6A. — Average  hourly  earnings  of 
iron  and  steel  industry, 

male  wage 
March  1935 

earners  in  ttie 

District 

Average 

hourly 

earnings 

United  States. 

$0  681 

Eastern  district .._...     ... 

627 

PittsbuTKh  district 

" 

691 

Great  Lakes  and  Middle  West  district 

Southern  dLstrict.  ,.     . 



.699 
640 

Tablb  6B. — CumvXative  percentage  distribution  of  male  wage 
earners  in  the  iron  and  steel  iTidustry.  according  to  average 
hourly  earnings,  March  1935 


Percent  receiving 

Average  hourly  earnings 

Total 
United 
States 

Eastern 

Pitta- 
burgh 

Great 

Lakes 

and 

Middle 

West 

Soathem 

Under  40  cents 

Under  50  cents 

Under  70  cenU 

Under  100  cents 

100  cents  and  over 

2.5 

220 

66.2 

91.2 

8.8 

4.8 
35.4 
73.2 
03.0 

7.0 

a4 

IM 

65i8 

91.4 

8.6 

a3 
18.2 
63.5 
9a5 

9.5 

113 
35.9 
714 

oa? 

13 

Tablb  7A. — Average  hourly  eamirigs  of  employees  in  the  bread- 
baking  induitry,  December  1934 


Region 

All  em- 
ployees 

Mala 

Femala 

United  States 

$a549 

$0,570 

$a379 

North 

South ^ 11"  _ 

.869 
.445 

.500 
.463 

.393 
.325 

Tablb  TB.—CumulaUve  percentage  distribution  of  employees  in 
the  bread-bakiTig  industry,  according  to  average  hourly  earnings, 
December  1934 


Percent  receiving 

▲Tctaga  hourly  earnings 

Allam* 

PlOTMS 

Males 

Tsoalss 

North 

South 

North 

Soatb 

Uadsr  17.8  oents               .. 

110 
38.3 
410 
710 

ail 

7.8 

at  a 

44.$ 

n.5 

23.$ 

r.7 

61$ 

74.4 

813 

1$ 

$11 

77.6 

011 

814 

Undar  $15  cants. 

nBdarn.Sauita 

7U«MtoaiideTsr          

91.0 
07.1 

Diviaioir  n.  discussion  of  fasic  wages 

I  Will  now  discuss  the  figures  concerning  farm  wages. 
They  are  presented  in  full  and  have  been  worked  up  at  my 
request  and  from  official  records.  My  belief  is  as  one  who 
lives  in  Texas  and  the  South,  that  if  our  rates  are  lower 
that  it  is  proper  to  try  to  make  them  higher.  In  any  event, 
we  ought  to  know  the  full  truth. 

Tou  will  here  find  that  exhibit  A  sets  forth  a  group  of 
comparative  figures  for  10  States,  5  Northern  and  5  South- 
em:  Wage  rates,  columns  1  and  2;  rural  retail  sales,  col- 
umn 3;  personal  income-tax  returns,  column  4;  and  seven 
items  in  the  farm  family  standard  of  living,  columns  5,  6.  7, 
8,  9,  10.  and  11. 

These  two  groups  of  States  were  picked  without  prejudice 
because  they  represent  different  areas  of  the  North  and  dif- 
ferent areas  of  the  South. 

Exhibit  B  is  a  table  setting  forth  the  same  related  facts 
for  all  States  and  geographic  census  divisions. 

SOMX  OBTIOX7S  COMPARISONS  OF   SBGIONS  AND   STATES 

I  should  like  to  point  out  some  obvious  comparisons  and 
contrasts  and  mention  some  relations  between  wages  and 
other  facts  in  different  States  and  regions. 

At  a  glance  at  exhibit  A  it  is  clear — 

First.  PYom  columns  1  and  2  it  is  seen  that  not  one  of  the 
Southern  States  has  as  high  a  day  or  monthly  wage  as  the 
wage  rate  for  the  lowest  Northern  State.  The  highest  per- 
day  rate  in  the  South  is  in  North  Carolina,  namely.  $1.20; 
for  the  lowest  Northern  State — ^lowa — it  is  $2.30,  or  almost 
double  that.  The  highest  rate  shown  in  exhibit  A  is  for 
Massachusetts,  $2.80  per  day,  exactly  three  and  one-half 
times  that  of  the  lowest  Southern  State — South  Carolina. 
The  same  contrasts  exist  between  monthly  wage  rates. 

Second.  When  the  results  of  these  low  wages  are  followed 
through  the  other  nine  columns,  the  following  conclusions 
are  obvious: 

(1)  Rural  retail  sales  are  from  two  to  five  times  as  great 
per  capita  in  the  North  as  in  the  South. 

(2)  Prom  10  to  25  times  greater  percent  of  the  population 
of  Northern  than  Southern  States  pay  personal  income  taxes. 

(3)  The  value  of  farm  dwellings  range  from  one-half  to 
one-seventh  as  high  in  the  South  as  in  the  North. 

(4)  Prom  1%  to  almost  A  times  more  northern  than  south- 
em  farmers  have  automobiles;  from  2  to  21  times  more 
northern  than  southern  farm  families  have  telephones; 
from  4  to  40  times  more  have  electrically  lighted  homes; 
from  2  to  40  times  more  have  running  water  in  their  homes; 


Third.  Since  the  South  is  the  high  farm-labor  area  of  the 
Nation — ^when  croppers  are  counted — ^it  is  apparent  that  low 
farm  wages  reduce  retail  sales  of  all  kinds,  reduce  personal 
income  taxes  among  fanners  almost  to  the  vanishing  point, 
destine  hundreds  of  thousands  to  live  in  shacks  as  dwellings, 
and  deny  80  percent  to  more  than  98  percent  of  southern 
farm  families  such  conveniences  as  telephones,  radios,  elec- 
tric lights,  and  running  water  in  their  homes. 

ruLs.  ncmBB  show  bcvch  wntnt  DivxaosNCis 

Below,  also,  is  another  table,  B.  Since  all  figures  are 
shown,  not  the  lowest  nonsouthem  brackets,  but  all  the 
States  of  the  Union,  the  divergences  are  much  wider.  The 
following  statements  contrast  the  highest  ranking  Northern 
State  with  the  lowest  ranking  Southern  State,  including  the 
figures  on  the  State  of  Texas: 

1.  DaUy  wage  rates: 

In  Connecticut 

In  South  Carolina 

In  Texas 

2.  Monthly  wage  rates,  with  board: 

In  California 

In  Georgia 

In  South  Carolina 

In  Texas 

8.  Rural  retail  sales  per  capita  (1933) : 

In  Rhode  Island 

In  Mississippi 

In  Texas 

4.  Persons  per  1,000*  paying  income  taxes 

In  Massachusetts 

In  Alabama .... 

In  Texas 

5.  Average  value  of  farm  dwellings: 

In  Connecticut , ♦S.eTl.OO 

In  Mississippi •417. 00 

In  Texas STOLOO 

6.  Percent  of  farms  having  telephones: 

In  Iowa . 

In  Louisiana- .. 

In  Texas . 

7.  Percent  of  farm  dwellings  lighted  by  electricity: 

In  California _— 

In  Massachusetts 

In  Mississippi . — . 

In  Texas , _— 

8.  Water  piped  Into  farm  dweUlngs: 

In  Massachusetts percent — 

In    Mississippi do . 

In   Texas do — . 

9.  Percent  of  farm  families  having  radios: 

In  Massachusetts .. 

In  Mississippi . . 

In  Texas .. 

*  Note  this  Is  per  1.000;  not  percent. 
Exhibits  A  and  B  are  as  follows: 


83.18 

io.so 

$1.40 

849.60 
•13. 25 
•13.50 
•21.75 

8227.00 
•35.00 
•74.00 

40.1 
1.3 
4.9 


84.8 
3.8 

19.8 

88.8 

62.8 

1.5 

4.8 

74.5 

1.8 

18.9 


55. 

1. 
7. 


and  from  5  to  40  times  more  have  rstdios. 

DivTsioN  n  .  . 

FABBC — BT7KEAT7  OP  ACSICULTUSAL  ECONOMICS 

Exhibit  A. — Farm  wage  rates,  rural  retail  sales,  and  farm  facilities  for  the  Vnited  States  and  10  selected  States 
[Compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Agrtcvdtural  Economics.  U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Aug.  9.  19371 


StaU 


United  States  average 


I  Southern  States: 

Louisiana 

Mississippi . 

Texas 

South  Carolina 

North  Carolina.... 

S  Northern  SUtes: 
MasrachuNtts..... 

New  York 

Pennsylvania.. 

Iowa. 

Michigan. 


Farm  wage  rata  ■ 


Per  day, 

without 

board 


$L7« 


1.05 

LOS 

LM 

.80 

Lao 

ISO 
2.S5 
2.36 

xao 

3.60 


Per  month, 
with  board 


(2) 


$2S.S 


16.60 
15.00 
21.75 
1X50 
18.25 

32.75 
33.00 
2S.80 
34.00 
33.75 


Rural  retail 

saleK,  per 

capito,  1033 


(3) 


48 

36 

74 
48 
47 

175 
168 

a 

101 

01 


Personal 
incom  e-tax 
le turns  per 
1,000  of  the 
rural  popa- 

lation,' 
1038 

(4) 


7.1 


3.2 

LO 
40 
LS 
L7 

40.1 

10.0 

14.1 

4.0 

6.0 


Avtne* 

value  of 

farm 

dwellings* 


(6) 


tLa07 


483 

417 
701 
6«0 
701 

3,361 
2,308 
2,120 
2,288 
L«67 


Feroentage  of  (arms  reporting  * 


Antmno- 
bHas 


(«) 


68.0 


36.7 
36.7 
6&7 
37.4 
44.8 

67.6 

•n.0 

70.3 
00.2 
78.0 


Talapfaoncs 


(T) 


34.0 


3.8 

6.1 

10.6 

4.0 

7.1 

64.8 
48.0 
4Z5 
84.2 
43.5 


Dwellings 
liKhted  by 
elactridty 

(8) 


13.4 


2.6 
L6 
4.6 
3.8 
6.4 

62.6 
34.4 

36.6 
21.4 
20.5 


Water 

piped  int« 

dwelling 

W 


Ul8 


11 
L8 
13.0 
3.3 
3.3 

74.6 
37.1 
37.2 
34.0 
311 


Radio 


n<8 


sao 


L8 
L3 

7.7 
L« 
11 

«• 

48.6 
318 

U.0 
HO 


aatomo- 
biles  per 
lAlOor 
total  popu- 
lation. July 
L  18841 

(11) 


m 


n 

•3 

Mi 


14S 

147 

ta 

308 


IXHiKT  B^-Farm  wage  rates,  rural  retail  sales,  and  farm  facUities 

Unltod  Statas 

tL78 

131 38 

188 

7.1 

11.307 

88.0 

810 

114 

118 

98l^ 

MB 

New  England ^^. 

Middle  Atlaotio 

1  JnW  t.  tta/I.  DnvaAti 

2.72 

147 

nf  Arrieoltur 

3104 

3L44 

al  Eeonomid 

188 
123 
1  release  July 

38.8 
17.7 
16.1087. 

132S 
1338 

«a6 

7Ll 

6L1 
413 

1 

410               U.% 

3L0               37.8 

lU.S  Caasas.1090. 

41« 
4S.^ 

vm 

I  Consumer  Markat  DataHaodbook,  1906,  U.  S.  Dapartmaot  ot  Oommaroa.  lam  1038. 
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DtnBmr  n — Continued 
iV  or  MtaacuvTxjUAL  ■cohokxcs— cantlntied 
nOet,  rural  retaU  aales,  and  farm  /ocUittea— Continued 


fknawacsrate 

Rural  letai] 

inlin.  per 

capita.  1883 

Panooal 
income-tax 
ratoras  per 
LOOOofthe 
niralpopo- 

lation. 
1933 

(4) 

Averaca 

▼aJueof 

term 

dwellings 

(5) 

Feroentage  of  {arms  iepoitin« 

Pasaengw 
aatomo- 

flMcnpUedirWoo  aad  State 

rarday, 

without 

board 

(I) 

Far  month, 
with  beard 

00 

Antomo- 
biks 

(6) 

Tatepbone? 

C7) 

Dwellings 
lighted  by 
electricity 

(8) 

Water 

piped  into 

dwalling 

(9) 

Radio 
•ets 

(10) 

bOeaper 
1.000  or 
total  popu- 
lation, July 
1,1034 

ai) 

Bast  Kcrth-CentnL 

W«t  K^  Cmitni 

Boutk  Atlutic 

East  Soath  Caatral. 

Wast  Sooth  Ceotnl 

Mountain . 

Padflf 

114 
LIS 
LflfT 
LS4 
134 
137 

130 
180 
100 
180 
180 
115 

155 

^  155 

1S5 

130 

100 
130 
ISO 
130 

ISO 
ISO 
1,70 
115 
106 
LIO 
1«B 

115 
L96 
L4B 
L56 
L30 
.80 
.05 

Las 

L36 
LOO 

.86 
LOS 

LW 
LOS 
L7S 
LOO 

155 
ISS 
145 

130 
LOft 
106 
106 
170 

ISO 
100 
IM 

tSLSS 

3SL17 
17.11 
1170 
1196 
87.06 
4140 

SL75 
SI.  00 
8LS0 
SI  75 
4L75 
SliO 

33.00 
54.75 
36.50 

3100 
38.00 
SI  75 
SI  75 
S4.36 

K36 

S4.00 
3175 

saoo 

3B.35 
37.00 

a.  35 

37.00 
SLOO 
&50 
1135 
UfiO 
1136 
1150 

1178 

n.75 

,      14.80 

1100 

17.00 
1180 
3100 
XL  75 

3175 
4Sw50 
87.00 
SI  75 
V.OO 
4100 
4150 
48LS0 

SI  75 
4190 
4180 

887 
100 
61 
43 
83 
07 
Ul 

158 
165 
143 
175 
327 
IBl 

158 

155 

«3 

83 
73 

83 

01 

HI 

113 
Ml 

87 
MO 

86 
IM 

96 

138 

m 

05 
75 
47 
4B 
47 
75 

51 
44 

43 
85 

4S 

48 
03 
7« 

124 
88 

163 
08 

a 
so 

75 

in 

08 

08 

131 

11 
4.9 
4.3 
L8 
16 
12 
14.0 

112 
30.3 
116 
40.1 
312 
411 

19.0 
30.8 
14.1 

16 
15 
14 
16 
17 

4.7 
4.9 
15 
55 

4.6 

17 
17 

15.0 
19.3 
13 
49 
L7 
L6 
L6 
13 

12 
L8 
LS 
L9 

L6 
13 

19 
4.9 

11 
4.5 
17.6 
14 
11 
18 
18 
11 

lis 

12 
US 

11. 724 

1,833 

84« 

M9 

644 

1.0B9 

1,752 

1,821 
1,828 
L773 
1251 
1149 
1S71 

2,396 
1409 
2,129 

1,W3 

1,428 
1,873 
L657 
1,939 

L757 
1203 
LMO 
L501 
1,530 
1,806 

La64 

L800 

3,138 

L294 

984 

701 

600 

838 

L002 

730 
664 
438 
417 

4» 
483 

673 
791 

960 
L3U2 
L046 
LW? 

506 
1.214 
L441 
1.735 

L384 
L380 
1117 

79.7 
82.8 
42.1 
30.2 
46.6 
67.7 
75.1 

50.0 
6Z3 
63.6 
67.6 
61.9 
6L9 

72.0 
70.1 
7a3 

78.5 

77.9 
79.5 
78.9 
83.9 

86.0 
SO.  2 
64.1 
86.6 
86.5 
91.8 
87.5 

77.3 

Tao 

47.1 
416 
44.8 
37.4 
S14 
4L0 

33.3 
S4.2 
37.6 
38.7 

36.3 
25.7 
67.7 
66.7 

72.6 
73.8 
71.6 
76.0 
44.9 
67.9 
013 
016 

71.6 
75.3 
718 

58.0 
65.1 
11.1 
13.4 
16.5 
28.3 
40.7 

66.9 
62.5 
60.6 
64.8 
52.4 
66.1 

48.9 
40.9 
4Z5 

66.3 

60.8 
68. 8 
43.6 

60.1 

61.9 
84.2 
63.8 
40.9 
53.6 
72.5 
72.8 

34.9 

27.6 

17.8 

34.0 

7.1 

4.0 

18 

10 

25.0 

1&4 

7.6 

11 

M.3 
18 

26.1 
19.6 

2a4 
S7.8 
28.0 
39.8 
9.2 
18.9 
27.3 
414 

44.8 
48.2 
35.5 

21.0 

13.2 

6.1 

10 

16 

20.4 

62.9 

33.1 

41.3 
30.4 
62.6 
57.5 
62.7 

34.4 
63.0 
26.6 

219 

16.7 
16.0 
20.5 
25.6 

116 

21.4 

7.9 

7.9 

10.8 
16.6 

as 

Ml 
21.2 
7.6 
14 
14 
18 
19 
ILO 

4.3 

4.1 
2.5 
L6 

11 
16 

4.0 
16 

7.5 
80.7 

7.2 
15.7 

5.4 
25.9 
58.1 
33.1 

410 
33.4 
63.3 

21.9 

16.2 

13 

2.6 

RO 

30.0 

50.7 

49.0 
73.8 
72.3 
715 
66.8 
613 

37.1 
417 
37.2 

30.2 
19.5 
19.8 
311 
117 

115 
210 
13 
7.5 
116 
39.6 
119 

US 
210 
10 
11.7 
13 
13 
11 

as 

3.4 

13 
10 
L8 

1.5 

11 

6.3 

119 

1L3 
23.9 
1Z5 
2a5 
8.9 
28.8 
319 
813 

416 
410 
710 

36.5 

S9.2 

11 

14 

12 

219 

310 

317 
46.3 
41.9 
55.9 
517 
514 

48.6 
516 

316 

815 

314 
40.7 
S5.0 
313 

319 
61.0 
23.3 
89.6 
415 
48.3 
315 

28.6 
216 
7.0 
113 
11 
L9 
L9 
17 

17 
18 
L6 
LS 

14 

L6 

119 

7.7 

33L8 
36.0 
29.0 
29.4 
14 
11.2 
30.6 
314 

S15 
317 
S7.7 

180 

aos 

115 

S 

180 

370 

McwCadand: 

Malm                 ......m... 

168 

Near  HampaUra ~     — 

Vfnaoot... 

184 
154 

153 

Sfaoae  Islaiid 

166 
100 

ICMdla  AUantie: 

MwYork.. 

New  Jaraay — 

PWHorlTaaia. 

■Ht  North  Cantnl: 

OMft                   ~..^ 

148 
174 
147 

»0 

198 

nUooia 

M*'*'!*" — -— 

Wait  Nerth  Cattal: 

150 
305 

US 

323 

Jawm. 

227 
163 

Nartk  Dakote..        ~.     .. 
Bantli  Pekflta 

174 
193 

■sart  Atkntig 

945 

230 

170 

BianrlaiMl 

Vhfinla             .  >  I .        - 

15S 
MO 

Wait  Vtiglida 

Marth  Carattaa... 

■aoth  CaHiMaa 

fhanta 

103 
84 

86 
97 

ytartda               , 

MS 

Baat  Soolb  Cantial: 

Keatneky 

AJabama..     .. 
MtNtainnl            

»4 

8S 

87 

0 

Weat  Booth'Ceatnl: 

Arkaoiaa .^ 

Loolsiana.     

Okbhmna      ..x 

78 

81 

151 

Tma 

180 

ICaoatala: 
Mootaoa... 
Idaho ~ 

'  ssss? 

NtwHnltw        , .,- 

186 

176 
308 
314 
134 
172 

Utah. . 

147 
244 

304 

226 
296 

^■wSf'-aft— 

Onno ~ 

OaSnla 

wmam  m  Ti 
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I  bftve  also  obtsdned  figures  from  wious 

puts  of  tbe  oountzy,  and  they  are  of  the  loirast-pttid  groups, 

of  than  eitho'  migimtary  or  unable  to  obtain  trnvioy' 

It  ejcoept  seasooally.    In  this  group  no  Southern  States 

•re  Indoded  except  KmUnrkj  and  Tsxas. 

Tbey  ars  as  follows: 

nz 


Aven^  MooMM  0/  fmrm  Wtortn  4»  19  •sleeted  comities ' 

5te  aad  oovity: 
LouMuift,  OoDOordte 
TaeM.KMnea  ( 


toteli 

$1S6.91 

168.42 

846.  as 

186.10 


State  and  county— Continued.  Average  total  income 

nilnoia,  Livingston $315.63 

ICnneaota.  Lac  qui  Parle 209. 82 

Kansas,  Pawnee 260. 59 

Iowa,  Hamilton 316.36 

Kentucky,  Tbdd ,     191. 35 

Colorado.  Archuleta I__    283!  67 

noxTsas  speak  fob  thdcsxlvcs 
Mr.  Spesdker.  I  have  commented  at  length  on  the  figures. 
but,  as  I  have  said,  the  figures  speak  for  themselves;  the 
lengthy  comment  which  I  have  inserted  is  a  tiny  word  in 
cami}arison  to  the  studies  which  can  be  made  and  the  encn:- 
mous  impUcations  one  can  draw  from  them. 

I  leave  these  implications  and  conclusions  to  the  one  who 
may  read  this. 

But.  as  for  me.  I  want  my  people  to  fare  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  people  in  the  country,  and  I  am  sure  everyone  else 
does.  If  Texas  could  be  taken  singly  and  set  apart,  it  might 
be  the  richest  region  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 


'AT>I>T?"KmTY  TA  TTTI?.  mMnPTT.QffTnMAT.  "RF-rmin 
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TSXAS  vcmuet  lacaoir  oh  baith — ^icoMxr  ncms  awat 

This  great  State  is  a  third  bigger  than  Oermany.  Its 
natural  wealth— lands,  forests,  rivers,  oil,  gas,  and  minerals — 
%9X  exceeds  that  of  Oermany. 

And  yet  with  only  six  and  a  half  million  people,  our  earn- 
ing  capacity,  our  farm  yield — all  these  things — are  miser- 
ably low. 

Why? 

Absentee  ownership;  our  money  is  drained  out  all  of  the 
time.  More,  the  people  as  a  whole  in  no  other  region  get 
|;his  return  on  our  wealth;  only  a  few  get  it. 

What  can  we  do? 

I8TABLISB  A  PBOrCIPUB — BUILD  A  BXRKR  MATIOir 

Many  things,  but  among  them  national  standards  should 
be  required.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  I  sun  for  the 
miwimiim  wi^es  and  maximum  hours  act. 

It  will  establish  a  principle. 

On  that  principle  we  can  build  a  better  nation. 


Conditions  Aflfecting  Poultry  Producers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

OF  llASSACHnSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  11  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  Aug.  9), 

1937 


THB  SUGNIPICANCE  OF  IMPORTS  OF  EGOS  AND  EGO 
PRODUCTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
'have  printed  in  the  Rxcoro  correspondence  between  the  Sen- 
ators from  the  New  England  States  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  with  respect  to  the  feed  supply  and  other  mat- 
ters of  interest  to  poultry  producers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  correspondence  was  or- 
vdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoxo,  as  follows: 

JDLT  14.  1937. 
Tbe  Honorable  Hcnst  A.  Waixacb. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Washtngton.  D.  C. 
DsAS  ISm.  Ssoktabt:  At  a  meeting  of  New  England  Senators  and 
Representatives  beld  at  the  Capitol  today,  with  Senator  Walsh 
as  chairman  and  Senator  IiOdob  as  secretary,  it  was  unanimously 
voted  to  communicate  In  writing  with  you  reqtiestlng  your  opinion 
on  the  foUowlng  questions: 

1.  What  are  tbe  prospects  of  the  size  of  the  new  com  crop? 

2.  What  wlU  be  the  probtvble  effect  of  tbis  crop  on  tbe  status  of 
the  potQtry  producers? 

3.  Would  tbe  poultry  producers  be  beli>ed  by  a  removal  of  tbe 
regulation  limiting  com  acreage? 

4.  What  is  the  Secretary'^  opinion  on  the  Importance  of  the  im- 
portation of  fcveign  eggs? 

5.  Would  it  not  be  helpful  to  have  a  larger  number  of  eggs  pur- 
chased by  the  Federal  Surplus  C(xnmodity  Corjwratlon? 

Very  sincerely  youra, 

Datd  I.  Walsh,  Chairman. 
H.  C.  LoDCB.  Jr. 
FanmicK  Hals. 
Wallace  H.  WHtrx,  Jr. 

PiTSB   O.   GCIBT. 

AuGXTSTUfK  LomaoAK. 
Fkancis  T.  Malomxt. 
WAUtEN  R.  Airsmr. 
EamsT  G1B8OM. 

DsPABncDrr  of  Aobicultusx. 
Washington.  D.  C,  August  7,  1937. 
Hon.  Davio  I.  Walsh, 

United  States  Senate. 
DsAH  Senatok  Walsh:  We  have  received  your  letter  <rf  July  14, 
signed  by  Senators  and  Representatives  from  New  England,  ask- 
ing certain  questions  pertaining  to  feed  supply  and  other  matters 
of  interest  to  poultry  producers.  For  convenience  in  answering, 
we  shall  quote  each  question  and  foUow  by  our  comments. 

1.  "What  are  tbe  prospects  of  the  size  of  tbe  new  com  crop"? 
On  July  9  the  Ck^  Reporting  Board  issued  its  regularly  scheduled 
report,  giving  Indicated  production  of  tbe  principal  crops  as 
shown  by  the  condition  of  these  crops  as  0*  July  1.  The  {M-ospec- 
tlve  size  of  the  com  crop  Is  shown  to  be  2.571361,000  bushels,  as 


compared  with  1.539327,000  bushels  produced  In  UM  aad  tha 
6-year  average  (192a-82)  at  2.654,772.000  bushels.  Hm  prodoo- 
tlon  indicated  as  of  July  1  exceeds  last  year^  production  by 
1.042.634,000  bushels,  or  68  percent,  and  exceeds  the  6-year  aver- 
age by  17,079.000  bushels.  Growing  condltloas  may  materially 
modify  the  July  1  prospects,  but  this  will  be  indicated  by 
subsequent  reports.  Tbe  prospects  based  upon  conditions  as  of 
August  1  will  be  released  on  August  10.  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of 
tbe  crop  report  issued  on  July  9.  which  gives  corresponding  data 
for  other  major  crops  for  the  country  as  a  whole  and  by  States. 
The  general  adequacy  of  the  prospective  production  of  com 
as  compared  with  the  6-year  average  depends  not  only  on  the 
indicated  volimie  of  production  but  also  on  the  number  of 
com-consxmiing  anlmahi  now  as  compared  with  the  base  period. 
Of  such  untmiiiK,  hogs  are  the  most  Important,  consuming  fuUy 
two-fifths  of  the  com  crop  In  normal  yean.  The  number  ctf 
bogs  on  farms  now  is  approximately  25  percent  leas  than  the 
annual  average  In  the  5-year  period  1026-32.  Even  aftv  allow- 
ing for  the  greatly  reduced  carry-over  of  com  resultlBg  from  light 
production  caused  by  tbe  drought  of  1936,  a  com  crop  o<  the 
size  indicated  by  the  J\tly  1  report,  in  relation  to  hog  numbora, 
is  mticb  above  average.  Tbis  should  leave  a  larger  supply  avail- 
able for  feeding  to  other  animals  and  for  a  more  neai^  normal 
carry-over. 

2.  "What  will  be  tbe  probable  effect  at  tbis  crop  on  the  status 
of  the  poultry  producers?"  Tbe  answer  to  this  question  is  partly 
indicated  by  the  above  comment  with  reference  to  the  prospective 
com  crop  and  its  relation  to  hog  numbers.  ITils  Department, 
through  the  Bureau  of  Agrlcultiiral  Economics,  issues  ntonthly  a 
mimeographed  report.  entlUed.  "Tbe  Poultry  and  Eb  Situatton." 
A  capj  of  tbe  July  8  issue  is  enclosed.  In  a  summary  of  the  feed 
situation,  it  was  indicated  that  tbe  unfavorable  feed  situation  Is 
exi>ected  to  continue  but  with  diminishing  severity  during  the 
remainder  of  tbe  cal^rtd^r  year  1937  and  tnat  puUets  will  enter 
their  season  of  heaviest  production  early  In  1938  when  a  more 
favorable  feed  situation  is  expected. 

Tbe  expectation  that  the  present  feed  situation  win  become 
less  unfavorable  toward  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  is  based  upon 
the  weU-known  facts  that  reserve  feed  Buiq>lles  now  are  relatively 
smaU  and  that  tbe  new  supply  of  feed  wUl  not  be  fully  felt  in 
the  market  untU  toward  the  close  of  tbe  year.  In  general,  and 
barring  any  unforeseen  damage  on  a  wlde^vead  scale  to  the  com 
crop,  it  appears  fairly  certain  that  poultry  produces  may  look 
forward  to  material  improvement  in  the  relation  of  feed  s\qn>l7  to 
market  proqiects.  In  short,  the  prospects  for  the  com  crop  are 
favorable  to  poultry  producers. 

3.  "Would  tbe  poultry  producers  be  helped  by  a  removal  of  the 
regulation  limiting  com  acreage?"  On  April  27,  we  replied  to  a 
letter  by  Senator  Hkmst  Cabot  Lodos,  Jr..  of  Ifareh  16.  bearing 
directly  on  tbis  question.  In  that  letter,  a  o^y  of  which  is  en- 
closed, we  pointed  out  that  in  order  to  be  consistent  with  the 
conservation  objectives  of  the  program  under  the  SoU  Conserva- 
tion and  Domestic  Allotment  Act.  it  was  necessary  to  establish 
certain  com  acreage  limits  in  the  commercial  com-prodiidng  areas 
of  tbe  Middle  West.  These  limits  were  as  liberal  as  possible,  and 
actnaUy  provided  for  a  total  crop  about  4  p<Toent  above  the 
amounts  that  farmera  bad  expressed  desire  or  intention  of  plant- 
ing for  this  year's  crop.  For  example,  the  com  crop  limits  for  the 
North  Central  States  amounted  to  55.500.000  acres  as  compared 
with  the  53,382,000  acres  indicated  by  the  Crop  Reporting  Board 
for  harvest  in  1937  and  with  a  planted  crop  of  55.e08j000  in  1936. 
a  year  when  o\ir  program  did  not  include  com  limitations  or  any 
other  Epeciflc  restrictive  measure  with  respect  to  com  acreage. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  com  limits  may  have  restricted 
acreage  on  certain  individual  farms  where,  in  the  absence  of  such 
Umits.  there  might  have  been  too  great  a  shift  of  com.  It  appears, 
however,  that  these  limits  in  fact  have  not  curtailed  total  com 
plantings  to  an  acreage  that  with  normal  yields  would  not  provide 
a  cr(^  of  com  fuUy  adequate  to  prospective  needs.  eH>ecially  in 
view  of  the  reduced  hog  nximbers.  Consequently,  the  povdtry 
producers  wovdd  not  have  been  helped  this  year  by  an  absence  of 
regulations  limiting  com  acreage  under  tbe  soU-oomservatlon 
program. 

4.  "What  Is  tbe  Secretary's  opinion  cm  tbe  importance  of  the 
importation  of  foreign  eggs?"  Imports  of  eggs  into  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time  consist  largely  of  dried-egg  products. 
The  present  rate  of  duty  on  dried  eggs  is  27  cento  a  poimd. 
established  by  Presidential  proclamation  under  section  836  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  effecUve  J\Uy  24.  1931.  Tbe  ad  valorem  equiva- 
lent  of  this  specific  rate  ranges  between  66  and  135  percent, 
depending  upon  the  kind  of  product. 

The  imports  of  aU  kinds  of  eggs  and  egg  inoducts  Into  the 
United  States  In  1936  represented  only  1.3  percent  of  our  domestic 
production.  Our  statistical  studies  indicate  that  the  addition  of 
this  amoxmt  to  our  total  egg  supply  could  not  have  bad  a 
significant  effect  on  domestic  egg  prices  even  if  tbe  Imparts  were 
directly  competitive. 

Over  90  percent  of  our  egg  Imports  at  the  present  time  come 
from  China.  An  Increase  in  tbe  already  high  duties  on  these 
products  would  probably  exclude  them  from  tbe  United  States 
and  this,  in  turn,  might  be  expected  to  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
oiu-  exporto  to  that  covmtry.  Ordinarily  China  buys  more  from 
the  United  States  than  from  any  other  country  and  much  more 
than  the  United  SUtes  buys  from  China.  In  the  past  fuUy  60 
percent  of  our  exp(»ts  to  China  have  consisted  of  agricultural 
producto. 

Since  tbe  exclusion  of  egg  imports  from  China  would  have  no 
measurable  effect  on  our  domestic  egg  Industry  and  might  affect 
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tlve  size  of  the  com  crop  L»  Bhown  to  be  2,671361.000  buabels,  M  |  meaeumWe  effect  on  our  domestic  egg  indurtry  and  mlgbt  affect 
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nporli  of  agriealtana  j/mtAwM  to  CtaSiui. 
not  belief*  eotih  a  mof*  woold  be  m  tt* 
of  ^TT^^n*—*  i^rtcattiire.    "mere  le  enelo—il   »  detailed 
raxKtum  pvepand  in  the  Departmant  on  like  Btgntfleaace  of  Auitwta 
at  BEgB  and  Vn  Prodocta  Into  the  United  Statea. 

5.  "Would  It  XMt  be  bdpful  to  bave  a  larger  number  at  egg>  por- 
diaaad  by  the  FKleral  Surpltn  Oommodlty  Oorparattont"  Tbe 
conpleslty  at  tbe  attnatlon  preehidea  a  direct  answer  to  this  qcMS- 
tm.  Tbat  the  egg-purebaae  programa.  ve  beUeve,  bavc  cnrted  a 
■obatantlal  «««*"«««•  may  be  Indicated  by  th^r  aeope  up  to  June 
SO.  Tbere  ware  S  Indlrldual  programs  In  effect  from  January 
IS  to  June  M.  under  which  387^1  caaes.  or  8,028.080  doaen.  were 
piirrtiBenri.  at  a  total  oast.  Including  fipttght  and  admlnistratlva 
expenses,  of  12450  J86J8.  TTm  purehaae  of  eggs  was  begxm  early 
In  January  because  of  exeeaslTe  raeeQits  of  PadUe  coast  and  nearby 
on  the  prlnelpal  terminal  marteta. 

of  Agriculture  aiyrofad  on  July  1  of  this  year  a 
m  ooiMrlng  the  flMmtha  of  July.  August,  and  Sep- 
tember that  is  VMMty  to  be  put  mto  effect  «hen  dzeumstances 
dawly  warrant.  Tbara  has  been  to  date  no  aetlTtty  imder  this 
TU  tuttlatt  actual  puretiasas  many  dements  must  be 
fttxn  both  the  short-  and  long-time  viewpoints,  as  well 
of  both  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 
Thare  are 
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mmmn^iam  factoTs  whlch  make  it  M>pear  that  dur- 
b^  Jttly  a  poliey  of  wattfiful  waiting  should  be  followed,  mless  the 


a  decidedly  lower  trend.  Although  the  prices 
have  weakewid.  eggs  erf  good  quality,  particularly 
WMi  TmeUic  eoast  produetlan.  have  shown  definite 
asd  tha  maitot  on  theoe  eggs  baa  risen. 
ii#jHwm;p  normally  reach  their  peak  on  August  1,  and 
Mftsr  the  Mtuatlon  should  be  mere  easily  analyaed  from 
Ipetnt  both  of  price  trends  and  production  ir<dume.  Then 
of  quantltlea,  typee.  and  quaUtiee  of  eggs  to  be 
ba  mote  logically  made  from  the  standpcMnt  of 
and  producer.  Burly  in  August  the  trend  in  feed 
lAioukl  be  more  apparent,  and  this  has  a  bearing  on  de- 
mlairie  to  purchase  of  eggs.  The  trend  in  the  number  of 
layers  per  farm  «)ek  must  be  studied  in  order  to  determine 
mtethet  fimb  in  produetfcm  tax  the  remainder  of  1987  will  be 
abors  or  below  normal.  IT  production  of  fresh  eggs  ahoold  be  so 
laaga  aa  to  daprass  prices,  which  now  eseano  unlikely,  this  would 
be  gtvan  fuU  eooslaeratlon  with  reference  to  putting  Into  effect 
tha  authorlaed  program.  Oansvaeration  alao  nould  be  given  to 
the  storage  supi^  situation. 

While  the  Interest  of  tbe  produeer  is  of  paramount  importance 
in  an  egg-purchase  program,  it  la  neoesmry  also  to  oonalder 
tbe  aoBsamar^  tntsrest.  At  the  present  ttma  It  is  necessary  to 
watA  developments  carefully.  B  purrbawes  should  seem  ad- 
vlMble.  raooramendattons  would  be  made  in  that  direction.  It 
night  ba  added  that  from  a  trade  sentiment  an^e  the  fact  that 
tha  Mdsral  Oovamment  Is  standing  by  ready  to  purehaae  eggs 
wm  have  a  ha^^fui  effect. 

Wa  trust  that  tha  above  comments  and  the  endosures  may  be 
ha^ifttl.  and  wa  shall  be  ^ad  to  fumlA  any  other  available  inf or- 
that  macf  ba  dsalied. 

IC.  Ik  WktaoK,  Acttitff  Scerctorjf, 


nuoaia  or 


Am 
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&i  raeent  montha  complaints  have  been  made  by  our  egg  pro- 
duoen  against  the  InqMrtatlon  of  eggs  and  egg  products  Into 
the  UUlted  Statea.  alleging  that  the  American  egg  producers  would 
beneSt  greatly  from  exeluston  of  such  imparts.  It  li  claimed  that 
with  the  elimination  of  thii  competition  domestic  egg  prodiiction 
wo«dd  be  tnereaaed  and  the  price  of  eggs  to  the  United  States 
produesis  would  be  raiMd.  However,  a  consideration  of  the  main 
factors  relating  to  thli  problem  warrants  the  following  obeerva- 


(1)  m  1939.  when  Imports  were  at  the  highest  level,  they  con- 
stituted only  2  percent  of  the  total  United  Statee  intxiuction. 
During  the  period  1981-34  annual  impcvts  were  reduced  to  a 
ftacUuu  of  1  percent,  and  In  1989  they  did  not  exceed  1  percent 
of  our  total  output.  In  1988  Imports  of  eggs  and  egg  jvoducta 
repwaented  1 J  percent  of  our  domestic  production. 

(2)  The  small  volume  of  our  Imparts  did  not  have  any  measur- 
aUe  effact  upon  the  price  of  eggs  in  the  Uhlted  Statea.    The  do- 

^loe  was  lowest  when  lxxq>orts  declined  sharply  and  vice 


(8)  Wlmtnatton  of  dttod-egg  Imports  would  not  necessarily 
result  In  a  correqxmdtng  increase  of  the  sale  of  domestic  eggs. 
The  price  of  dried  eggs  processed  In  the  United  States  will  be  ad- 
mittedly higher  than  the  price  of  the  Imparted  product.  The 
demand  for  and  sales  of  dried  eggs,  therefore.  Is  likely  to  be 


(4)  Fraetlcally  an  the  dried  eggs  Imported  Into  this  country 
ane  trtax  Cailna.  The  import  duty  on  dried  yolk,  dried  albumen, 
and  dried  whole  eggs,  as  of  February  1,  1987.  was  equivalent  to  185. 
85.  and  118  peroent  ad  valoron.  A  further  restriction  might  lead 
tO^  rstaUattan  on  the  part  of  China,  aiaetlng  unfavorably  our  ez- 
poffta  to  Oklna.  fuDy  80  peroent  of  whiai  consists  of  agricultural 
~   aa  eotton.  tobacco,  irtieat.  and  wheat  flour. 
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eiceeded  by  our  exports.  Imparts  of  froaen  eggs  were  fUmeily 
fairly  substantial,  but,  except  for  froeen  yolks,  they  have  dls- 
un>eaied  completely  since  the  increase  in  the  duty  on  froeen  eggs 
ta  ^Ute  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  Importe  of  dried  eggs,  with  which  this 
statement  Is  primarily  concerned,  were  substantial  prior  to  1931,  but 
with  the  imposition  of  a  60-percent  higher  duty  that  year,  taken 
together  with  depressed  economic  conditions,  imports  of  dried -egg 
moducts  fell  off  oMisiderably  until  1935.  In  that  year,  because  of 
higher  egg  prices  in  tliis  country  and  better  economic  conditions, 
imp<»t8  of  dried  eggs  retximed  to  a  level  approximating  that  erf 
1931.  Our  total  Imports  of  eggs  and  egg  products  in  1935  Were 
equivalent  to  cmly  OS  percent  of  the  year's  domestic  output.  Im- 
ports during  the  12  months  of  1036  exceeded  those  of  1935,  but 
they  were  still  considerably  smaller  than  the  volume  imported  in 
1929. 

Practically  all  of  the  dried  and  froeen  eggs  Imported  Into  the 
United  States  come  from  China.  The  average  anniud  value  of  ovir 
Imports  from  China  for  the  period  1025-29  amounted  to  16,400,000, 
as  against  an  annual  average  of  $900,000  for  the  period  of  1931-34. 
In  1036.  with  ovir  Imports  from  China  and  the  prices  of  eggs  in- 
creased, tbe  total  value  of  Chinese  egg  exports  to  tha  United 
States  amounted  to  $1,068,000. 

XABnrv  aATXs 

The  general  depression  was  undoubtedly  a  factor  in  the  shrink- 
ing of  the  United  States  Imports  of  diineae  egg  products,  but  it 
also  is  true  that  the  raising  of  Import  duties  has  greatly  restricted 
our  importa.  Since  1000  the  United  States  tariff  on  eggs  and 
egg  products  has  been  revised  upward  a  number  of  times.  Each 
tariff-rate  increase  was  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  China,  as  the 
latter  is  the  largest  exporter  of  eggs  to  the  United  States.  The 
changes  in  duties  on  various  kinds  of  eggs  are  as  follows: 

TRESH  xcos 

In  1909  the  tariff  amounted  to  5  cents  per  doeen,  but  in  1913 
fresh  egg  imports  were  exempted  from  duty.  In  1922  a  duty  erf 
8  cents  per  dozen  was  relmposed;  this  figure  was  raised  to  10 
cents  per  doaen  in  1030.  The  application  of  this  duty  amounted 
to  a  virtual  exclusion  of  the  imports  of  fresh  eggs  from  China. 

noezN  TOUL  and  ai.bttickn 

TTieee.  as  well  as  dried  yolk  and  albxmien,  are  China's  principal 
'egg-product  exports  to  the  United  States.  In  1000  the  duty  on 
ftosen  yolk  and  albumen  was  3  cents  per  poimd;  it  was  reduced 
to  1  cent  in  1913  and  raised  to  6  and  11  cents  per  pound  by  the 
tariffs  of  1022  and  1930,  respectively.  In  1928  the  duty  on  frozen 
yolk  on  an  ad  valorem  basis  was  30  x>«rcent.  The  ad  valorem  in 
1031  and  1935,  figured  on  the  basis  of  prices  during  these  years, 
was  77  percent  and  112  percent,  respectively.  In  1928  the  duty  en 
froaen  albxmien  was  equivalent  to  38  percent  ad  valorem,  while 
in  1931  and  1035  this  duty,  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  1030 
tariff  and  prevailing  prices,  was  equivalent  to  100  percent  and  105 
percent.  Hie  imports  of  frozen  albumen  from  China  since  the 
1030  tariff  practically  disappeared,  while  the  imports  of  froeen 
y<^  are  still  at  low  levels,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  tha 
1934-35  imports  were  larger  than  during  any  year  since  1931. 

SUKD  TOUC  AMD  AUmUXK 

The  tariff  on  dried  eggs  is  not  imposed  on  the  egg  as  a  whole, 
but  on  the  yolk  and  albumen  separately.  In  1009  the  tariff  on 
dried  yolk  was  26  peroent  ad  valorem;  it  was  reduced  to  10  peroent 
in  1013  and  raised  to  18  cents  per  pound  in  1022.  This  rate  waa 
inareased  to  its  present  level  of  27  cents  per  pound  by  Presidential 
proclamation,  under  section  336  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  effective 
June  24,  1031.  The  ad-valorem  equivalent  on  dried  yolk  was 
40  peroent  in  1028;  100  percent  in  1931,  and  135  percent  eariy 
in  1937.  Hie  existing  tariff  on  dried  albumen  amounted  to  35 
percent  ad  valorem  in  1028,  81  percent  in  1931,  and  66  percoit 
in  February  1937. 

THX  TTFBCT  Or  THS  TABXTT 

Tlie  object  of  the  tariff  was  to  raise  the  price  of  domestic  eggs 
by  shutting  off  or  strictly  limiting  the  supply  of  foreign  eggs. 
During  the  period  1931-34  Chinese  imports  of  egg  products  into 
the  United  States  were  sharply  reduced,  but  the  price  of  domestic 
eggs  did  not  rise  but,  on  the  contrary,  kept  on  declining,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  decline  in  domestic  prices  from  an  average  of  27 
cents  per  dozen  during  1027-30  to  an  average  of  15  cents  per 
dozen  during  1931-34.  Prior  to  1030,  when  the  United  States 
Imports  were  many  times  larger  than  those  diiring  the  depression 
years,  domestic  prices  were  at  relatively  high  levels.  It  appears 
that  some  factor  or  factors,  other  than  Imports,  were  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  the  occasional  low  prices.  The  fall  in  the  price  of 
eggs  in  the  United  States  was  not  due  to  foreign  competition, 
but  was  a  part  of  the  agricultural  depression  which,  in  txim,  was 
due  to  many  causes,  important  among  which  was  the  fall  in  the 
general  price  level,  in  business  activity,  and  In  consumer  buying 
power.  Bven  In  the  event  of  a  complete  exclusion  of  egg  imports 
into  the  United  States,  the  Increased  demand  amounting  to  1  per- 
cent of  oxir  total  output,  if  It  actually  occurred,  would  be  too 
small  a  factor  to  bring  aboirt  a  measurable  rise  in  prices  of 
domestic  eggs. 

coKPcrrnoN  or  ncpoaTzo  sees  wrra  domxstk; 
The  position  of  China's  eggs  and  egg  products  In  the  American 
ma^et  becmnes  apparent  when  (1)  the  United  States  egg  Imports 
are  comp«ued  with  the  total  United  SUtes  egg  production  and 
with  the  voliune  of  United  States  eggs  put  out  on  the  market. 
and  (8)  the  relation  of  dried  eggs  (the  principal  item  in  United 
Statea  egg  bnports)  to  shell  eggs  and  froeen  eggs  Is  shown.  With 
zeqiect  to  the  flnt  point,  it  Is  shown  that  for  the  period  1928-80. 


with  Imports  at  high  levels^,  their  average  annual  vtdume  was 
around  2  percent  of  the  total  United  States  production.  The  an- 
nual importation  of  dried  eggs  during  the  same  year  was  about 
1.5  percent  of  the  United  States  egg  output.  Since  1930  these 
figures  have  been  reduced  to  a  fraction  of  1  peroent  of  United 
States  production.  In  1035  the  imports  accounted  for  OS  percent 
of  our  total  egg  output  and  1.2  percent  of  the  volume  of  eggs  sold 
from  the  farms  in  the  United  States. 

As  regards  the  relation  of  dried  eggs  to  shell  eggs  and  froeen 
eggs,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  they  are  Interchangeable  or 
competitive  with  one  another  only  to  a  limited  extent.  The  utili- 
zation of  dried  eggs  Is  confine  d  to  certain  manuf actxiring  industries 
which  combine  them  with  other  food  materials.  Some  manufac- 
turers using  eggs  as  an  ingredient  of  their  food  products  prefer 
eggs  In  the  dried  or  frozen  form  rather  than  in  the  shell.  In  a 
number  of  uses  dried  and  frozen  eggs  are  interchangeable,  but 
in  certain  cases  frozen  eggs  cannot  be  used.  The  United  States 
Tariff  Commission's  detailed  study  on  dried-egg  products  shows 
that  almost  80  percent  of  the  consumption  of  dried  eggs  is  in  the 
manufacture  of  products  in  which  frozen  or  shell  eggs  cannot  be 
used.  The  Commission  statc^d  that  "as  there  is  no  effective  inter- 
changeability  at  present  in  domestic  uses,  there  Is  little  direct 
competition  between  domestic  shell  eggs  and  imported  dried-egg 
products,  and,  as  there  Is  little  effective  competition  tinder  pres- 
ent conditions  of  demand,  there  is  also  a  limited  direct  competition 
between  domestic  frozen  eggs  and  imported  dried  eggs.  What 
direct  competition  there  is  centers  on  the  20  percent  of  dried  eggs 
that  can  be  displaced  by  domestic  frozen  eggs.  This  is  20  percent 
equivalent  in  liqiiid  form  to  approximately  5  percent  of  the  domes- 
tic production  of  frozen  eggs  during  the  last  3  years  (1929,  1030, 
and  1031)  and  to  about  0.3  percent  of  the  domestic  production  of 
shell  eggs.** 

■GO    DBTTKO   Of   THS    UfllTEU    BTATCB 

A  considerable  volume  of  eggs  were  dried  in  the  United  States 
prior  to  1916,  but,  with  rise  In  prices  of  shell  eggs  in  the  following 
decade,  the  domestic  drying  industry  became  practically  extinct. 
In  1027  low  egg  prices  and  an  insulllcient  supply  of  Chinese 
products  brought  about  a  revival  of  the  domestic  egg-drying  in- 
dustry. The  subsequent  rise  in  prices  of  shell  eggs  affected  the 
industry  adversely.  The  average  annual  output  during  1927-31 
amounted  to  only  431,000  pounds.  The  50-percent  tariff  increase 
on  dried  eggs  and  the  low  prices  of  shell  eggs  dtiring  1031.  1832, 
and  1933  caused  a  rapid  expansion  in  the  production  of  dried 
albumen  and  dried  yolk.  The  total  output  in  1933  was  estimated 
at  about  4,000,000  pounds.  The  1934  production  was  still  larger, 
but  its  expansion  could  not  be  sustained,  due  to  rising  prices  of 
eggs  in  shell.  The  1036  dcnnesUc  dried-egg  output  was  estimated 
at  1.400.000  pounds. 

The  imports  of  dried  eggs  fill  a  need  which  cannot  be  dispensed 
with  at  the  moment,  since  commercial  production  of  dried  eggs 
In  the  United  States  is  very  limited.  Imported  dried  eggs  do 
compete,  however,  with  our  small  dried-egg  production  which 
started  during  the  years  of  depression.  Consequently  these  im- 
ports have  some  slight  significance,  generally  of  a  a  seasonal  char- 
acter, with  respect  to  egg  producers,  chiefiy  in  certain  of  the 
Southwestern  States,  such  as  Missouri,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas,  where  the  present  small  egg-drying  industry  Is  located. 

For  the  purpose  of  assisting  oxir  egg  producers  a  research  project 
has  been  inaugurated  by  the  Agricriltural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion with  the  view  to  determining  the  possibility  of  developing  new 
outlets  for  domestic  eggs.  Particular  study  is  being  devoted  to  the 
possibility  of  the  permanent  establishment  in  the  United  States  of 
a  dried-egg  Industry.  In  this  connection  foreign  and  domestic 
experience  and  technical  methods  in  dried-egg  production,  costs  of 
production  of  dried  eggs,  capacities  of  drying  planto  in  this  country, 
and  other  pertinent  factors  are  being  studied. 

XnnTED  STATSS  EGG  IMPOSTS  AND  SINO-AMEBICAN  TRAM 

Over  00  percent  of  oxir  egg  imports  come  from  China.  The  pres- 
ent volume  and  value  of  such  importa,  consisting  chiefiy  of  dried 
eggs,  are  too  small  to  have  any  measurable  adverse  effect  upon  the 
domestic  price  of  shell  eggs  and.  by  this  token,  upon  the  total  farm 
income  from  eggs.  Tbe  latter  depends  upon  domestic  rather  than 
foreign  factors.  The  promulgation  of  meastu-es  leading  toward  the 
exclusion  of  such  imports  would  hardly  benefit  the  United  States 
farmers,  yet  it  is  likely  that  such  a  policy  would  be  at  the  expense 
not  only  of  China  but  of  the  United  States  as  well.  A  decline  in 
Chinese  exp<»rta  of  eggs  into  the  United  States  is  likely  to  curtail 
China's  purchasing  power  for  American  producta.  Ordinarily  China 
buys  more  from  the  United  States  than  from  any  other  coxmtry  in 
the  world,  and  much  more  than  the  United  States  buys  from  China. 
The  maintenance  or  expansion  of  our  exports  to  China  of  such 
producta  as  cotton,  tobacco,  and  wheat  dei>ends,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  upon  our  ability  and  willingness  to  increase  o\ir  imports 
from  China.  In  other  words,  a  restriction  on  egg  importa  would 
have  some  adverse  Influence  on  China's  purchasing  power  for  Amer- 
ican producta. 

It  is  well  to  remember  In  this  connection  that  fully  SO  peroent 
of  our  exporta  to  China  consist  of  agriciiltural  producta,  of  which 
tobacco,  cotton,  and,  on  occasions,  wheat  and  wheat  fiour  make  up 
the  bulk.  A  prohibitive  tariff  on  Chinese  egg  importa  Into  the 
United  States  may  also  lead  to  retaliation.  As  a  result  of  a  de- 
creased ptirchasing  power  and  retaliatory  measures,  the  decline  in 
our  exports  of  agricultural  producta  to  China,  which  has  l>een  no- 
ticeable since  1933,  would  be  accentuated  still  further.  A  practical 
lesson  in  retaliation  was  provided  in  the  course  of  oiu-  trade  rela- 
tions with  Canada.  When  the  United  States  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
placed  a  duty  of  10  oenU  per  doeen  on  eggs  in  the  ahtiL  Canada 


retaliated  fay  Imposing  a  similar  duty  on  eggs  entering  from  tha 
United  States.  The  result  was  that  the  volume  of  tbe  United 
States  egg  expcHls  to  Canada  decreased  from  3,200.000  doeen  eggs 
in  1929  to  16.000  dozen  in  1934:  in  terms  of  value  this  meant  a 
decline  from  $1,023,000  to  $10,000. 

Thus,  while  it  appears  that  there  would  be  little  advantage  da- 
rived  by  American  farmers  from  the  exclusion  of  Chineee  egg 
Importa,  their  interest  may  Ije  eeriously  injured  by  a  decline  in 
our  exporta  to  China  which  such  a  policy  is  likely  to  bring  about. 


Peace  in  the  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  11  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  Aug.  $>, 

1937 


LETTER  BT  IfAJ.  GEN.  WILLIAM  C.  RIVERS,  JUNE  90,  183T 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  may  be  printed  in  tbe  Appendix  of  tbe  Rbcori)  a  letter 
appearing  in  the  New  York  Times  under  date  of  Sunday. 
Jime  20.  1937.  under  the  heading  "Peace  in  the  East",  writ- 
ten by  MaJ.  Gen.  William  C.  Rivers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  ba 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sunday.  June  20,  1937] 
NsuTKAUziNo  PraurmrBs  Is  Sizn  as  Mxaits  to  End 

To  the  EorroR  of  thx  New  York  Times  : 

I  believe  that  the  anxiety  of  Prime  Minister  Lyons  of  Australia, 
and  that  of  many  other  people,  about  peace  in  the  Pacific  wiU  ba 
allayed  if  President  Roosevelt  takes  action  now  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations with  other  powers  interested  in  the  western  Pacific  In 
order  to  conclude  a  treaty  neutralizing  the  republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines, when  established.  The  United  States  has  no  particular 
strategic  Interest  in  the  neutrality  of  the  Philippines;  we  have  no 
territory  in  Asia  proper  and  no  political  Interests  whatever  there. 

The  future  of  eastern  Asia  will  inevitably  be  settled  by  the  people 
who  live  there— by  the  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Russians.  Japan'a 
peril  is  at  the  north — ^the  great  forces  of  the  Soviet  Bear  and  the 
proximity  of  China's  millions.  The  configuration  of  the  coast  lines 
causes  Russia  and  China  to  Inevitably  and  continiiously  threaten 
Japan.  Japan  woxild  have  a  special  Interest  in  neutralizing  tha 
Philippines. 

SEASO^TABLE  PLAN  LACKINa 

Many  of  President  Roosevelt's  admirers  are  bewildered  at  the 
inconsistency  of  our  ever-increasing  armament  in  the  Pacific  and 
the  President's  clear  statements  at  various  places  that  our  country'a 
attitude  toward  other  nations  Is  one  of  nelghborliness.  I  like  his 
important  aims  and  major  policies,  his  high  qualities  of  leaderrtilp 
and  Judgment.  But  as  a  veteran  soldier  with  service  in  our  threa 
overseas  virars — and  with  a  line-of-battle  command  in  our  major 
battles  in  France — I  am  also  anxious.  My  bewilderment  cornea 
from  oiu-  armament  on  the  Pacific  and  the  lack  of  reasonable  Far 
East  policy. 

We  are  assembling  in  the  North  Pacific  what  I  believe  is  the 
greatest  aggregation  of  fi;;hting  ships  and  combat  airplanes  tha 
world  has  ever  seen  In  one  spot.  The  crisis  In  the  Pacific  is  becom- 
ing more  acute  as  Japan  and  ourselves  complete  tbe  additional 
g^reat  fighting  ships  both  nations  are  building.  By  no  use  of  the 
imagination  can  one  correctly  say  that  our  battle  assemblage  in  tha 
North  Pacific  Is  requbvd  for  the  defense  of  Alaska,  the  Hawailana, 
the  continental  United  States,  and  the  Panama  Canal — our  normal 
line  of  defense.  The  only  method  of  using  such  an  armada  against 
any  other  power  in  the  Pacific  is  by  applying  the  illtisory  and 
dangerous  doctrine  of  some  extremists — ^that  an  aggressive  offenaa 
is  the  best  defense. 

DISTANCE   BAkS    ATTACK 

The  Japanese  fleet  cannot  attack  otir  west  coast;  the  Japaneaa 
fleet  cannot  attack  the  American  fleet  at  Honolulu  or  the  Amn- 
ican  fleet  on  the  California  coasts.  The  distances  are  too  great; 
4.600  miles  separate  the  United  States  and  Japan;  4.000  miles  11a 
between  Honolulu  and  Yokohama.  A  modem  fleet  is  so  tied  to 
Its  base  that  it  can  operate  but  2.500  miles  away.  Japan  has  no 
bases  in  the  eastern  Pacific.  Should  we  attempt  to  send  an 
"offensive-defensive"  armada  against  Japan,  tbe  fleet  would  need 
900  merchant  shipa  as  auxiliaries;  the  Army  wotild  require  3.000 
additional  merchant  vessels.  We  have  488  merchant  ships  in  oat 
foreign  trade. 

It  is  a  mystery  to  me  that  we  continue  to  spend  such  vast  sums 
creating  fleets  and  an  Army  which  by  tbe  typea  of  their  organi- 
zation and  location  are  more  suited  for  a  great  maas  eve 
V  Invasion  of  soma  other  oouatry  than  lor  reasonable  daCenaa  of 


■Unlflrant  and  li«f«  usually  baaa  |  raqpect  to  the  flxst  poAnt,  it  Is  shown  that  Xor  the  period  1923-30, 


placed  a  duty  ot  10  oents  per  doeen  on  efots  In  the  aheU.  f^"»^*  ^  invasion  ok  some  ouier  oouovy  vima.  sar 


^ 
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mxr  SD  wany  of  our  own  peopto  talk  «f  our 
the  un^vaioedanted  and  imposailiie  task  of 
7 JOO  mtiw  to  flfltt  Ji^ian  In  order  to  protect,  the 
tonal  Intecttty  of  ami*,  and  to  aaf cfuaid  the  tsrxltoHal  Intagitty 
of  the  lufe  parte  of  China  which  Brttala  aad  Vkaoee  took  bgr 
fone  of  araai,  la  to  me  another  myatery. 

Our  Intarosta  in  China  are  emaU  as  oooafMied  wtth  those  of 
Britain  and  Franoe  and  sooie  of  the  other  countrteBw  Oar  trade 
with  J^pan  la  more  than  double  our  trade  wtUi  China  and  the 
PhU^plnee  combined.  Certainly  400.000jOOO  Chinese  can  defend 
China  against  the  70j000,000  Japaneoe — if  the  able  people  of  China 
possf  the  character  and  the  deslze  to  defeod  their  own  land. 

jBurHicr  XDUi 

No  one  le  wise  enough  to  ptopheey  when  Britain  will  be  able 
to  eend  a  battleohlp  farther  fiom  home  than  the  Mediterranean. 
So  that  the  etog^patn  baee  la  held  to  a  dtf  enslve  mission.  An 
Amerloan  fleet  beeed  on  a  new  gnat  f ortUlcatlon  at  Manila  would 
fit  In  wtth  the  Intetcsts  of  Kntfand  In  the  China  xegtons.  From 
■wji^tMi  the  iimwlhiii  la  '^he  dsmoeraotee  against  the  dictators 
In  Burope".  but  tt  le  best  trauriated  nhe  United  Statee  against 
Ji^Mm  In  Aria." 

Unicaa  Japan  holda  Manchuria  as  a  buffsr  and  also  pnahss  west- 
ward in  north  Chtaia,  Btisala  can  eoon  have  the  islands  of  Japan 
pn|wr  In  dtee  peril.  I  am  In  favor  of  our  reoognltlon  of  Man- 
^ukuo  and  of  Japan's  strategle  movee  in  North  China.  I  favor 
eftorta  on  our  part  to  secure  the  Interests  of  Jm>an  In  the  Inde- 
piFmlmfft  and  success  of  the  Fhlllpptne  Republic    Japan  will  not 

*»mi1  fw*»«»«  asMKatlon  of  the  PhO^iplnee.  becanee  It  would 
hrtMftge  wtth  her  trade  In  the  Fbllln>lnes  and  make  necesssry 
tbs  dtvlskm  of  Apan's  fleet  t^poslte  Russia. 

Iftny  of  Prasldsnt  Booaevelt's  supporters  sie  bewllderad  at  the 
fncnnslstenfj  of  our  great  and  ever-lncreaa&ng  armament  in  the 
ftctlle  and  the  Preeklent^  statements  at  Chautauqua,  in  Buenoe 
Atoae  aad  at  other  plaeee.  assuring  us  that  our  coiuitty's  attitude 
toward  other  nations  la  one  of  peaceful  netghhortlneea.  As  s  vet- 
eran eddler  Z  also  am  bewildered.  My  bewilderment  eomee  from 
our  armament  on  the  Pacific  and  the  lack  of  a  reaaonable  policy 
as  to  ysr  l>ist>m  affairs. 

WkLUAM  C.  RXWBS. 

JTs/or  GeaeraX,  UniUd  States  iLrmy,  SmtireA. 
JtM»  14.  1937. 
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If* 


iir.  MZRTON.   lir.  Fregldait.  on  behalf  of  the  junior 

Senator  Iran  Wlaoonaln  [Mr.  Dotft}  and  in  his  name.  I  ask 

ooDsent  to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the 

an  address  delivered  by  Hon.  James  A.  Farley.  Post- 

CSencral,  on  the  ocraakm  of  the  dedication  of  the 

IMeral  building  at  Oconomowoc.  Wis.,  on  July  27. 1937. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 

jKtnled  In  the  Rbooks,  as  follows: 

It  Is  food  to  bo  In  Ouumauowoc  today  and  have  the  opportonlty 
with  the  hovttahle  iMlilsnts  e(  this  bsaotttul  ~ 


tottia 
of  the  Unttod  Btataa.  I  was  particularly 
invtiatftaa  to  JoCn  with  the  cttl»ne  of 
m  the  dadtratkw  at  yov  new  fMeral  boBdlnK.  tat  it 
I IMMO  the  oppartuntty  of  vlatthov  thla  eeetlon  of 
which  Is  so  mamued  fOr  the  tartUl^  of  tto  sell 
and  the  natoral  beanty  o(  Its  many  rtvan.  lafcss.  and  hllla. 

of  this  kind  pramota  etvie  pside  and  they  alao  tend  to 
m  oar  mtaidB  the  neeesstty  and  linportanoe  oC  postal 
it  oC  tha  mdMAiat  as  weQ  aa  the 


hlataiy  at 


X  have  had  oocaalan  to 

In  fwwnacttou  wtth 

stunps  In  eanuBaaaonttan  oC  the  early  history 

I  WW  dsaply  liinaMsiii!  irtth  Its  rieh 

BUgtHOj  over  9  ysais  ago^  en  July  7.  MM.  I 

oC  aipectfl  poatage  stamp  in  fomwetUja 

snnlreraary  at  the  founding  at  Wlsfmnsiii 

Weoletk  who  landad  on  the  Sbona  at 

iBeMantaDy  thia  WlaooBata  l^nantanary  stamp 


Two  weeks  a«o,  on  July  13.  the  Past  Offlee  Department  Issned  a 
gnfrivA  postsce  stamp  In  conjunction  with  the  one  hundred  and 
Sttetti  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  and 
the  establishment  of  the  old  Northwest  Territory,  of  trtil^  Wis- 
oonsln  was  then  a  part.  

In  coming  to  Oconomowoo  I  was  Interested  In  the  derivation  of 
tb^*  name,  but  as  near  as  I  could  ascertain  thereare  several 
theories  as  to  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  name  Oconomowoc. 
Some  Wisconsin  hlstonans  say  that  the  name  In  Indian  parUnce 
meant  "the  river  of  lakes";  others  claim  that  to  the  Tndlans  It 
Bignlfled  "the  place  of  the  beaver."  I  shaU  not  undertake  to 
settle  this  Issue,  but  I  will  say  that  I  was  amused  at  one  of 
the  early  explanations  th&t  I  came  acrces  while  looking  back 
over  the  early  history  of  Oconomowoc.  This  was  to  the  effect  that 
tn  the  earliest  days  of  aettlement  In  this  vldnlty  a  white  man 
5^iiw>  acxoes  an  T"*1<*ti  who  was  Just  on  ttie  point  of  shooUng  a 
raccoon.  Tlie  shot  was  fired  and  down  came  the  corn  poacher. 
The  Indian  thereupon  threw  up  his  hands  and  cried.  "X).  ooonsy, 
no  mo'  walk  I" 

Reverting  again  to  the  subject  of  this  addreas,  thla  qdendld 
edifice  whldi  we  are  dedicating  here  today  stands  ss  a  memorial 
and  symbol  of  our  T>«^«""a^  strength  and  unity,  and  It  Is  the 
oOlcial  headquarters  In  Oconomowoc  of  the  American  Government. 
It  Is  a  building  for  the  use  of  all  the  pec^le  and  one  which  was 
erected  by  the  preeent  adminletratlcm  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  residents  of  this  community  to  receive  better  mall  aervloe  than 
they  have  at  any  time  in  the  past. 

Tliki  new  Oconfjmowoc  Federal  building  is  one  of  hundreds  of 
new  poet-offloe  buildings  thut  have  been  and  are  now  being  con- 
atructed  under  the  present  admlnistratlcm's  poet-oOce  building 
program.  This  particular  project  was  authorlaed  under  the  act 
of  Congress  of  August  12,  1935,  at  which  time  $80,000  was  made 
available  for  the  acquisition  of  the  necessary  land  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  building.  This  amount  was  later  Increased  by 
$5,403,  making  a  total  limit  cost  of  $85,402  for  the  entire  project. 

Facing  68  feet  on  South  Main  Street  and  extending  74  feet 
along  South  Street,  this  new  building,  consisting  of  one  story  and 
basement  has  a  ground  area  of  more  than  4,000  square  fSet  and  a 
cubic  content  of  more  than  124.000  cubic  feet. 

The  Public  Works  program  of  President  Rooeevelt.  which  made 
this  building  possible,  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
In  bringing  us  otit  of  the  recent  economic  depression  which  bad 
engulfed  the  coixntry  when  President  Roosevelt  took  office  a  little 
more  than  4  years  ago. 

In  Inaugurating  this  great  program  he  made  certain  that  pros- 
perity would  reach  into  every  section  and  comer  of  the  TTnited 
States.  He  guarded  against  sectional  or  one-sided  recovery.  The 
return  of  better  times  in  our  great  agricultural  areas,  to  which 
Oconomowoc  and  the  neighboring  countryside  so  well  attest  Is 
balanced  on  the  other  hand  by  the  revival  of  trade  and  Industry  In 
our  great  commercial  and  industrial  centers. 

Today  we  are  all  enjoying  the  fruits  of  the  wise  policies  en- 
acted under  the  able  and  humane  leadership  of  Pmldent  Roose- 
velt during  the  past  4  years.  Our  banks  are  sound  and  solvent. 
Industry  has  been  restored,  the  farm  markets  have  been  rescued 
from  ruinous  prices,  and  the  laboring  people  of  this  great 
NatioD  are  at  last  enjoying  their  share  of  a  sane  and  far-reaching 
prosperity. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  consult  dry  figures  snd  statistics  to 
realise  that,  like  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  Wisconsin  Is  beginning  to 
enjoy  happier  and  more  prosperoiis  times.  The  evidences  of  better 
days  are  on  every  hand.  There  are  wholesome  signs  of  renewed 
business  activity  and  the  clouds  of  doubt  and  pessimism,  so  ap- 
parent a  few  years  ago,  have  been  washed  away  entirely. 

It  should  be  good  news  for  you  to  learn  that  practically  every 
outstanding  economist  in  the  country  is  convinced  that  times  sre 
going  to  continue  to  get  better.  This  spirit  of  optimism  Is  shared 
not  only  by  those  in  public  life  but  by  the  men  who  manage  the 
great  industrial  enterprises  of  America.  There  Is  a  general  feeling 
that  the  immediate  future  will  find  the  United  States  »m\n  enjoy- 
ing a  measure  of  unrivaled  prosperity. 

In  the  face  of  this  rosy  outlook.  I  am  Inclined  to  smile  at  the 
gloomy  predictions  of  those  folks  who  solemnly  aaert  that  tho 
Democratic  Party  Is  about  to  split  apart  because  of  a  dlfferenca 
of  opinion  over  one  controTerslal  measure  in  President  Booaevelt's 
program.  In  this  instance  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  wish 
Is  father  to  the  thought.  But  let  me  assure  those  people  that 
they  are  doomed  to  dlsawjointment  because  the  Democratic  Party 
Is  not  going  to  split  apart  because  of  a  disagreement  over  one 
measure  before  Congress  or  for  any  other  reason 
*J^  ^^  ^  **^*  ***•  Democratic  Party  has  k^  the  pledge  to 
the  American  people  to  dear  away  the  wreckage  of  the  dec^ion. 
to  bring  about  recovery,  and  to  wrest  control  of  the  affairs  of 
government  from  selfish  and  sdf -centered  minorltlea.  That  great 
program  has  been  accompUshed  in  record  time.  The  American 
people  are  ZK>t  imgrateful,  and  the  pubUc  has  never  yet  deserted 
a  political  party  that  has  served  the  common  good  as  falthfnllv 
aa  has  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  past  5  years.  *~""uiiy 

SS.^S^^^Li^TTM'Jr  ^  °^^  P**^  »*  ***  counsel  table,  to  wish 
^^*J^^*^  ^.  ^^  »<iniintetra«on  in  power,  and  to  interpret 
•Btih  UtUe  haiq)enlng  as  an  Indication  that  the  electorate  Is  nre- 
paztog  once  again  to  give  them  the  reins  of  government.  The 
aacttananr^emaits  ^tthiswmxtrj  are  now  passing  through  this 
hopef^^^^^^ugh  drlvt«  from  power  by  a  ref erendmn  of 

^^  1L'"?5^.**^^  *^  <**«■  *»>•  "▼«»  and  fortunes  of  the 

Tha  somt  thtx«  polltlcany 


In  this  country  Is  that  the  power  of  the  Tories  and  reactionaries 
has  been  broken  for  generations  to  come.  And  the  credit  for  that 
masterly  achievement  belongs  to  President  FrankUn  D.  Roosevelt. 

Wisconsin  is  to  a  luge  extent  a  farming  State,  and  for  that 
reason  the  people  here  are  vitally  Interested  In  the  attitude  taken 
by  the  Federal  Government  toward  agrlcxilture;  You  all  recall 
that  in  the  so-called  prosperity  days  xinder  Republican  rule  the 
farming  industry  was  allowed  to  sxiffer  imder  the  blight  of  low 
prices  and  glutted  markets.  whUe  the  Government  at  Washington 
concerned  itself  only  with  stock-market  prices  and  reducing  taxes 
on  the  wealthy.  Things  have  been  vastly  different  under  the 
administration  now  in  power. 

You  recall  that  President  Roosevelt  pledged  himself  to  a  policy 
of  quick  and  adequate  aid  for  agriculture.  When  he  ass\imed 
office  he  remembered  that  pledge,  and  it  has  been  carried  out 
faithfully  ever  since.  In  fact,  the  policy  of  Federat  aid  for  the 
farming  industry  is  now  so  generaUy  accepted  that  it  is  safe  to 
say  no  political  party  will  ever  dare  advocate  any  other  poUcy. 

An  Unmense  amo\mt  of  progress  has  been  made  In  the  past  few 
years  in  the  great  task  of  rebviUdlng  America  in  order  to  provide 
social  and  economic  security  for  the  average  man  and  woman. 
We  have  had  a  host  trf  liberal  and  progressive  measures  enacted  into 
law  and  most  of  them  have  won  the  overwhelming  approval  of 
the' American  people.  But  a  great  deal  more  remains  to  be  done 
before  the  Job  is  completed. 

President  Roosevelt  is  determined  to  go  forward  until  the  goal 
has  been  reached.  His  objective  is  to  round  out  a  permanent  pro- 
gram for  agrlcult\ire  and  a  permanent  program  for  labor,  and 
especially  for  those  who  are  ctMnpeUed  to  toU  long  hours  at  meager 
wages.  He  will  not  falter  until  victory  has  been  attained.  The 
victory  will  not  be  his  alone,  but  a  trlimiph  for  the  American 
people  and  the  deathless  principles  of  democracy. 

While  In  Oconomowoc  for  the  ptirpose  of  taking  part  with  you 
In  the  dedication  of  your  new  post-office  building,  it  is  only  ap- 
propriate that  I  touch  briefly  on  the  subject  of  the  early  postal 
service  in  this  city.  Our  records  at  the  Post  Office  Department  in 
Washington  indicate  that  the  local  post  office  was  established  at 
Oconomowoc  on  March  8,  1847,  with  Edwin  A.  Sax  aa  Ito  first 
postmaster. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  first  post  office  In  this  com- 
mimity  90  years  sgo,  Oconomowoc  has  been  served  by  16  post- 
masters, including  your  present  postmaster,  John  P.  Snyder,  who 
was  appointed  on  December  1,  1934.  In  this  connection  I  want  to 
say  that  I  doubt  If  Oconomowoc  has  ever  received  better  mall 
service  than  it  is  receiving  today  tinder  Postmaster  Snyder  and  his 
staff  of  efficient  employeea.  ._^    ,  , 

At  this  time  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  fine  spirit  of  loyalty 
that  Is  at  all  times  dl^layed  by  tiiose  connected  with  the  Postal 
Service  and  to  whose  care  Is  entrusted  the  United  States  malls. 
It  Is  the  one  thing  that  has  Impressed  me  more  than  anything 
else  since  I  have  been  in  the  Post  Office  Department. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  place  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  the 
main  purpose  and  function  of  the  Post  Office  Department  has 
always  been  to  render  the  best  possible  service  to  everyone,  and  it 
has  been  the  aim  of  the  Department  through  constant  research 
and  study  to  determine  how  this  service  could  be  Improved. 

It  has  been  a  pleasiu-e  to  participate  In  this  dedication,  and  In 
turning  over  this  building  to  the  citizens  of  Oconomowoc  I  want 
to  express  the  hope  that  In  making  use  of  Ite  facUlUes  you  will 
enjoy  the  finest  mail  service  that  this  conunvmity  has  ever  had. 


The  Democratic  Party,  Individual  Initiative,  and 
Private  Enterprise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  Augitst  11  {legislative  day  of  Monday,  Aug.  9), 

1937 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  MORRIS  SHEPPARD.  OF  TEXAS.  AUGUST  10. 

1937 


Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  a  very  interesting  and 
able  address  on  the  subject  of  the  Democratic  Party.  Indi- 
vidual Initiative,  and  Private  Enterprise,  delivered  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  SheppardI  at  the  harmony 
dinner  last  night  given  in  honor  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  BabkletI. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  desire  to  devote  the  shOTt  time  I  shall  occupy  to  one  out- 
standing feature  of  the  Democratic  program  since  March  4,  1933, 
namely,  the  relationship  of  that  program  to  Individual  InltlaUvs 
and  private  enterprise. 


That  superb  Democrat,  Ftanklln  Delano  Roosevelt,  togethtf 
with  the  Democrats  In  House  and  Senate,  in  canrytDf  out  ths 
national  Democratic  platforms  at  1932  and  1936  have  made  the 
promotion  of  individual  ownership,  welfare  and  Initiative,  the 
preservation  of  private  enterprise  and  private  property,  the  prin- 
cipal objectives  of  Democratic  effort.  This  a  brief  summary  of  the 
principal  enactments  imder  the  present  Democratic  administration 
will  show. 

The  very  first  measure  on  the  Democratic  program,  the  Emer- 
gency Banking  Act,  came  to  the  aid  ol  tha  privately  owned 
banking  system  of  America,  one  of  the  Nation's  most  prominent 
examples  of  private  enterprise,  saving  the  private  property  of 
multitudes  of  Individual   stockholders  and   depositors. 

The  Democratic  legislation  enlarging  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  broadening  the  purposes  of  reserve-system  loans,  sta- 
bilizing gold  and  silver  and  currency  values,  was  in  the  Interest  of 
private  enterprise. 

The  acts  relating  to  secviritles  protect  the  earnings  and  the 
savings  of  the  Individual. 

The  Democratic  farm  legislation.  Including  farm  eredlt  and 
resettlement,  safeguards  and  aids  the  private  enterprise  of  farming. 

The  home  owners'  loan  legislation  and  the  housing  enactmento 
promote  the  individual  ownership  of  h<»ne,  the  Nation's  most 
usefixl  form  of  private  property. 

The  Public  WcK'ks  Administration  contributes  to  the  qpread  of 
individual  employment  and  the  revival  of  private  enterprise. 

The  Tennessee  VaUey  Authority  establishes  price  standards  of 
value  to  private  power  enterprise  and  to  Individual  consumers  of 
power. 

The  Democratic  labor  program.  Including  the  bill  relating  to 
wages  and  hours,  advances  the  well-being  of  individual  laborers. 
placing  the  great  private  enterprises  they  serve  on  firmer  and  safer 
foimdations.  The  provisions  regulating  Industry  In  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act  and  the  crop-control  provisions  of  tha 
Agricultural  AdJiuUnent  Administration  Act  were  establishing  In- 
dividual prosperity  and  a  voice  for  the  individual  in  the  control 
of  his  own  destiny  while  they  were  In  operation. 

The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  places  Jobless  young  men  In 
better  position  for  entry  into  private  business  and  private  enter- 
prise. 

The  Works  Progress  Administration  and  the  United  States  em- 
ployment services  have  restored,  and  are  restoring,  mlUlons  to 
self-support  and  self-respect  as  they  merge  Into  private  business 
and  private  enterprise. 

The  National  Youth  Administration  la  aiding  thousands  ox 
yoimg  men  and  women  to  secure  an  education,  thus  contributing 
to  their  indlvidtial  development. 

Clearly  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Democratic  Party  to  establish 
the  widest  possible  opportunity  for  the  welfare  and  the  progress  of 
the  average  Individual  in  America. 

Thus  the  salvation  and  the  development  of  the  individual  be- 
come democracy's  glory  and  democracy's  pride. 

Thtis  the  Democratic  Party  Is  carrying  forward  the  principles 
that  have  made  it.  from  the  day  of  Jefferson  to  the  present  hour. 
the  foremost  champion  of  human  rights  and  needs,  of  individual 
initiative,  and  of  private  enterprise. 

It  Is  fortunate,  indeed,  that  in  the  United  Stetes  Senate  this 
progress  is  to  continue  under  the  efficient  leaderdilp  of  Senator 
Alben  W.  Baxklct,  who  recently  has  been  elevated  to  that  dis- 
tinguished function  by  his  Democratic  coUeagues  in  the  Senate  •• 
the  successor  of  the  brilliant  and  lamented  Roblnsoo. 


Desirability  for  Research  on  Power  Alcohol  Pro- 
duction From  Farm  Surpluses 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
am 

HON.  JOHN  LUECKB 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  11,  1937 
Mr.  LUECKE  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation  is 
confronted  with  a  twofold  problem  for  which  we  should  be 
seeking  an  effective  solution.  On  one  hand  we  arc  faced 
with  the  gradual  depletion  of  our  natural  and  irreplaceable 
petroleum  resources  (which  are  of  such  vast  importance  In 
the  case  of  war  conditions)  because  of  the  great  expansion 
in  the  use  of  motor  vehicles;  since  71  percent  of  all  the 
automobiles  of  the  world  are  located  in  the  United  States. 
On  the  other  hand  we  have  vast  annual  quantities  of  agri- 
cultural surpluses,  culls,  and  wastes,  fron  which  we  noir 
secure  little,  if  any,  return,  yet  from  which  It  is  poasible  to 
produce  industrial  products,  and  particularly  gasoline  sub- 
stitutes or  fuels  suitable  for  use  in  motor  vehicles.  A  ra- 
tional syst«n  which  would  economically  conserve  our  dimin- 
ishing petroleum  reserves  by  the  substitute  use  of  these 
surplus  agricultural  products  which  are  annually 
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ipoold  be  of  vait  nattoiua  economic  importanee.  There  has 
been  a  great  amount  of  discuaeion  on  this  poeribility,  but 
80  much  of  the  reported  material  may  reflect  the  desires  or 
opinions  of  the  proponent  groups,  that  the  need  for  an  un- 
biased and  ezhaosttfe  stady  of  the  pnarihllttifw  is  deaiiy 

indicated.  

rsnoxxuic  ubibvb 

Fetftdeam  reserves  are  limited.  Atimates  have  indicated 
that  the  known  leservcs  today  In  the  United  States  may 
approximate  19.000.000.000  barrels.  The  production  of  crude 
petroleom  in  the  world  tix  1936  amounted  to  1.784.464.000 
barrels,  of  whidi  1.099.518.000  were  produced  in  the  United 
States  (8U  peroeot) .  "Hie  gasoline  consumed  in  the  opera- 
tion of  motor  vehicles  in  the  United  States  in  1936  was  about 
19.000j000.000  gallons.  This  is  equivalent  to  approximately 
4M90J990.900  ceUoos  or  about  lj00O4MO.0OO  barrels  of  crude 
petroleum.  The  residue  from  this  gasoline  production  is 
used  for  luhrteatkm  oil,  fuel  oil.  and  so  forth.  No  accurate 
f^^wV^  can  be  made,  but  Judging  from  the  trend  and  the 
present  rate  of  oonsun^itlon.  the  indicated  known  petroleum 
iBiuwiia  would  be  greatly  depleted  or  almost  entirely  used 
UP  In  about  28  or  90  years.  It  must  be  remonbered  that 
wbUe  new  supplies  of  petroleum  are  being  located  from 
time  to  time,  our  motor  fuel — gas<dine— consumption  has 
also  been  r^p^^wMttf  at  ttie  rate  of  almost  1.000.000.000 
galloos  a  year.  It  is  evldrnt  that  before  many  years  some 
suitable  substitute  fuds  may  have  to  be  brought  into  use,  and 
a  gnkdual  rise  In  the  present  price  of  gasoline  fuel  may  be 
anticipated. 


At  present  the  agricultural  industry  in  the  United  States 
Is  operated  on  a  restricted  production  basis,  and  the  sur- 
pluses vrtiich  have  existed  in  previous  years,  and  which  were 
continual  factors  in  depressing  of  prices  of  agricultural 
cofnmnrtftles,  have  been  largely  eliminated  for  the  moment, 
partly  by  drom^t  conditions  and  partly  by  the  restriction 
program.  The  flnanrial  loss  which  the  farmer  has  incurred 
under  theee  various  conditions  of  nnsalahle  surpluses  or 
leetrlcted  output  is  now  being  partially  restored  to  him 
throutfd  tndlreet  subsidies,  which  are  an  eqiense  to  the  Qov- 
einment.  However,  a  recurrent  cyde  of  surplus  may  be 
safely  antldpated  in  future  years.  One  reason  tor  the  exist- 
ence of  surpluses  is  the  frequent  geographical  distance  be- 
tween the  point  of  origin  of  the  crop  and  the  market  for 
same.  Obviooaly,  frdght  haulage  costs  could  not  usually  be 
ecopomlcally  incurred  for  the  cull  or  lower  grades  of  specific 
crops,  hence  these  wUl  always  be  a  factor  to  be  considered. 
It  seems  advisable,  therefore,  to  consider  means  whereby 
theee  surpluses  and  low-grade  materials  can  be  dealt  with 
at  the  potaEit  of  origin  by  industrial  utUizatiOQ  of  same  as  raw 
materials  for  the  moduetion  of  maricetable  industrial  com- 
modities rather  than  the  use  for  food  or  feed  purposes.  It 
Is  difDcult  to  secure  accurate  figures  as  to  the  extoat  of  these 
surplus  and  eidl  ercve.  since  to  a  great  extoit  these  crops 
are  either  not  harvested  or  are  used  locally,  and  therefore  do 
not  appear  in  olBcial  figures.  It  may  be  estimated  that  for 
any  crop  there  wiU  be  a  relativdy  unsalable  fraction  of  from 
8  to  35  percent  which  wiU  be  distributed  over  the  entire  grow- 
ing area  fer  each  crop.  In  some  instances  these  surpluses  or 
cuUs  tend  to  accumulate  at  central  shipping  points. 


/ 


or  rown  aux>hok. 


'Tower  alcohol''  can  be  prodiMcd  from  practically  all  of  the 
cereal  and  tuber  crops.  Fkiiit  may  also  be  considered,  al- 
though the  pprirtmhle  nature  <tf  this  daes  would  introduce 
oertatai  diflfealtles.  Aloaiiol  is  leuiveied  in  varying  amounts, 
depending  upon  the  composltbm  of  each  dliferent  raw  mate- 
rlaL  At  present  76  percent  of  the  so-called  grain  or  ethyl 
alcohol  made  In  the  Uhtted  Statee  la  made  tnm  blackstrap 
sucareane  molassee.  OMst  of  which  Is  Imported  from  Cuba, 
Rierto  Rioo,  and  other  aemltn^ileal  countries.  Com  Is  the 
nest  most  kigleal  material,  and  eom  Is  the  largest  single  food 
crop  grown  In  the  United  States.  This  crop  varies  from 
2.aoOjOOO,000  to  S,800j000.000  bushds  yearly,  of  which  from 
ttaee  to  five  hundred  mlllioD  hnnhfiln  or  about  one-sixth  of 
»op--are  surplus  to  food  requirements  and  usually  find 
I  to  liidiBlrtal  flelda.    Any  crop  oontatning  starch  or  sugar 


mi^t  be  used  for  alcohol  production,  although  the  yield  of 
alcohol  will  depend  on  the  percent  of  starch  or  sugar  present 
in  the  material  and  in  some  Instances  will  be  quite  low. 
Yields  from  certain  crops  may,  however,  be  also  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  gallons  of  alcohol  producible 
fnnn  an  acre  of  land  rather  than  from  a  ton  of  material. 
R)r  example,  on  this  basis  com  produces  about  84  gallons  of 
alcohol  per  ton,  or  about  105  gallons  per  acre,  whereas  sugar 
beets  produce  only  approximately  22  gallons  per  ton  but 
could  produce  287  gallons  per  acre.  Other  indicated  crop 
alcohol  yields  are  as  follows: 


Crop 


WbMt 

By* 

Rice « 

Bweetpotatoes 

White  poUtoM 

Jenmlem  uticliokes 
Baisiiis. 


Gallons 
per  ton 


87.0 
80.0 
82.3 
87.  S 
33.0 
90.0 
8L4 


Ganons 
per  Mr* 


60.3 

36.0 

«2.« 

154.0 

13S.0 

isao 

81.4 


These  figures  are  based  on  the  yields  and  composition  of 
crops  shown  in  the  national  (average)  statistics,  but  it  is 
possible  in  certain  Instances  by  intensified  farming  on  good 
land  to  considerably  Increase  Uie  acreage  and  alcohol  shields. 
Consideration  might,  therefore,  be  given  to  the  growing  of 
crops  specifically  for  "power  alcohol"  production,  provided 
the  net  returns  per  acre  are  comparable  to  the  return  from 
growing  a  food  crop. 

OZSTSIBXTTION   OT   CROPS 

The  problem  of  industrial  utilization  of  surpluses  touches 
almost  every  State  in  the  Union.  For  example,  in  the  fol- 
lowing CTOJP6  the  areas  more  nearly  concerned  are— > 

Rye:  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  South  Dakota, 
Pennsylvania. 

Oats:  Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Ohio. 

Fruit:  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  California,  THrginia, 
New  York,  Georgia,  West  Virginia. 

White  potatoes:  Maine.  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Idaho,  Virginia.  Maryland.  Pennsylvania. 

Sweetpotatoes:  All  Southern  States  from  "^^rginia  to 
Texas. 

Sorghum  (grain) :  Texas.  Oklahoma.  Kansas. 

Barley:  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Wiscon- 
sin, CTaliforaia,  Colorado. 

Wheat:  lifinnesota.  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana, Kansas,  Oklahcmia,  Washington. 

Sugar  beets:  Colorado,  Nebraska,  Michigan,  Wyoming, 
Idaho. 

Com:  Almost  the  entire  middle  and  southern  areas  of  the 
United  States. 

The  States  named  Indicate  the  areas  of  greater  crop  con- 
centration, but  by  no  means  exclude  other  States  which  also 
raise  varjring  lesser  quantities  of  the  same  crops. 

"Hie  location  of  a  plant  to  produce  power  alcohol  at  any 
specific  point  should  visualize  utilization  of  all  the  crop  sur- 
pluses in  that  region  regardless  of  t3n?e.  For  example,  in 
Michigan  the  following  crops  are  raised  in  sufBcIent  amounts 
so  that  a  normal  surplus  would  probably  exist.  In  sufficient 
quantities,  to  yield  adequate  raw  material  for  year-round 
operation  of  an  alcohol  plant. 

Total  amount  raised  (in  Michigan) 
Crop: 

Bazley bushels—  9. 433, 000 

Corn do 36,  7M,  000 

Oats do 43, 098, 000 

White  potatoes do 23, 072, 000 

Wheat do 16, 623. 000 

Sugar  beets tons..  612.000 

In  addition  to  these  larger  crops  there  might  also  be  avail- 
able in  that  State  other  surpluses  from  smaller  crops, 
such  as: 

Rye bushels-.  1. 987, 000 

Andes do 6. 641, 000 

PMchea do 1, 416. 000 

Grapes tons__  62. 687 

Ptums do_ e.  AM 
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Similarly,  an  estimated  list  of  probable  raw  materials  has 
been  assembled  tar  each  State  and  is  appraded  heretx>. 

Some  indication  of  the  volume  of  agricultural  material 
which  could  be  industrially  utilized  for  producing  power 
alcohol  is  shown  by  the  attached  list  of  materials  required 
to  produce  2.000  gallons  of  alcohol  per  day  for  a  300-day 
operation.    (See  table  2.) 

acxTHOD  or  pmoDucnoir 

The  p-gjsting  ethyl  or  grain-alcohol  industry  today  uti- 
lizes only  com  and  cane  molasses  to  in'oduce  over  83  percent 
of  the  total  output  of  103.224,335  wine  gallons  annually 
(1936).  About  16  percent  of  the  remainder  is  produced  syn- 
thetically from  gases.  A  10-percent  alcohol  blend  of  the 
entire  annual  consumption  of  gasoline  would  require 
1.900,000,000  gallons  of  alcohol,  or  many  times  the  total 
present  alcohol  production.  The  existing  grain-alcohol  in- 
dustry is  organized  on  the  basis  of  producing  primarily  a 
pure  spirit  suitable  for  medicinal,  chemical,  and  beverage 
use.  The  production  of  such  alcohol  requires  care,  spe- 
cialized equiiHnent,  and  materials  of  good  grade,  and  the 
sales  price  of  such  alcohol  may  run  from  25  to  40  cents  a 
gEillon,  unpackaged.  depending  on  the  kind  and  price  of  raw 
material  used.  Such  alcohol  is  considerably  moi-e  expensive 
than  gasoline,  and  this  fact  has  constituted  one  of  the 
greatest  objections  to  the  proposed  use  of  power  alcohol  fuel. 
However,  to  use  high-grade  alcohol  Is  both  unnecessary  and 
uneconomic,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  conduct  a  large 
amount  of  experimentation  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  pos- 
sibility of  producing  an  alcohol  of  low  quality  (as  regards 
odor  and  taste)  for  specific  use  as  a  motor-fuel  ingredient 
at  such  saving  in  cost  so  that  the  present  differential  be- 
tween alcohol  and  gasoline  wUl  be  reduced.  It  Is  also  neces- 
sary to  conduct  considerable  experimentation  to  determine 
how  to  successfully  and  economically  process  a  number  of 
the  indicated  crop  raw  materials  which  have  never  been 
commercially  tried  out  in  the  United  States.  New  machinery 
must  be  designed  to  enable  process  economies  to  be  achieved, 
and  all-purpose  equipment  must  be  designed  so  that  flexlbil- 
~  ity  of  raw-process  materials  will  be  possible  In  a  given  plant. 

The  very  nature  of  these  indicated  necessary  researches 
makes  It  probable  that  such  Investigation  would  not  be  at 
present  attractive  to  private  capital,  and  it  therefore  be- 
comes incumbent  that  such  research  be  done  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  It  is  not 
contemplated  that  the  Government  go  Into  the  business  of 
producing  alcohol,  but  the  essentials  of  the  problem  of  pro- 
ducing this  new  grade  of  alcohol  should  be  worked  out  at 
public  expense.  This  Is  an  entirely  new  line  of  Investiga- 
tion and  has  no  relation  to  the  factors  controlling  the  pres- 
ent existing  alcohol  Industry,  which  is  designed  to  supply 
market  needs  for  an  entirely  different  commodity.  At  the 
same  time,  the  alcohol  Industry,  which  has  been  operating 
at  around  half  production  capacity,  might  be  able  to  utilize 
their  unproductive  capacity  In  producing  alcohol  tvuL  At 
this  date  there  Is  no  alcohol  plant  In  the  United  States 
which  Is  equipped  or  designed  to  meet  all  the  requirements 
of  power  alcohol  production. 

trsB  or  ALCOHOL  ON  ruatm 
It  must  be  remembered  that  to  some  extent  the  farmer, 
himself,  will  utilize  the  fuel  produced  by  a  power  alcohol 
blend.  Approximately  25  percent  of  all  the  motor  vehicles 
In  the  United  States  are  on  the  farms.  In  some  States  the 
percentage  rises  to  almost  50.  (See  attached  table.)  In  this 
manner  the  farmer  indirectly  would  be  developing  his  own 
fuel  for  his  own  work  out  of  his  own  products,  provided  the 
proper  feasible  and  economic  methods  can  be  discovered. 
In  the  light  of  existing  knowledge,  for  most  materials  suc- 
cess would  be  improbable,  and  only  by  much  research  can 
success  be  even  contemplated. 

OTHm  SUBSiriXTTS  ICOTOK  TXJWLB 

It  has  been  reasonably  demonstrated  that,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  addition  of  small  amoimts  of  grain  alcohol  to  gaso- 
line has  a  beneficial  effect  on  motor  operation,  although 
under  certain  conditions  showing  a  slight  decreased  mileage 
output.  However,  It  Is  possible  to  produce  other  alcohols 
from  the  ff^wi*  crop  materials  which  will  show  entirely  dif- 


ferent functioning  constants  In  an  automobile  engine.  These 
hlfl^er  alcohols  can  be  produced  from  the  same  sugar  and 
starch  present  in  the  crops  indicated  previously,  although 
the  method  and  cost  of  manuf actiu«  may  differ  considerably 
from  that  involved  in  the  production  of  grain  alcohoL  Ttkese 
alcohols  win  have  relatively  greater  fuel  value.  A  consid- 
erable research  to  determine  all  the  potoitiallties  invcdved  is 
necessitated.  At  present  the  real  crux  of  the  whole  power 
alcohol  problem  lies  not  in  the  advisability  of  using  alcohol 
as  motor  fuel  as  much  as  in  the  economic  production  of  such 
alcohol  at  reasonable  cost  from  farm  products,  and  it  is  along 
this  line  that  experimentation  is  required.  Involved  here 
also  is  the  increase  of  acre  yield  and  starch  content  cS 
the  various  crops,  more  economical  raising  and  harvesting 
methods  to  lower  the  raw  material  costs,  and  similar  agricul- 
tural and  engineering  problems. 

PBOrOSCD  KZFBIXXZMTATIOir 

Tlie  proposed  experimentation  involves  a  survey  of  the  ex- 
isting crop  production  and  the  status  of  crop  surpluses,  culls, 
and  wastes  from  year  to  year,  and  an  equivalent  survey  of 
the  continuing  use  of  power  alct^ol  in  foreign  countries.    A 
pUot  plant  of  small  capacity  should  be  designed  and  built, 
of  a  type  suitable  for  the  accurate  establishing  of  all  of  the 
basic  design  and  process  problems  presented  in  this  em- 
ployment of  hitherto  unused  raw  materials  for  the  manu- 
facture of  a  new  product.    Further  study  should  be  made  of 
the  merchandising  of  the  power  alcohol  product  and  its  com- 
mercial use.  as  well  as  the  recovery  and  sale  of  bsniMwiucts 
such  as  stock  feed,  dry  ice.  and  so  forth.    Many  problons 
as  to  the  constitution  of  blends  of  maximum  desirability,  the 
denaturation  of  such  blends  to  prevent  Illegal  alcohol  diver- 
sion, and  the  fimctioning  of  such  blends  in  the  average 
motor  must  be  studied.    As  soon  as  the  basic  angles  of  the 
pn^lem  are  properly  charted  it  should  then  be  advisable  to 
erect  small  experimental  plants  of  slightly  larger  size,  at  key 
locations  throughout  the  country,  which  plants  would  be 
more  particularly  adapted  to  the  surplus  crops  normal  to 
that  region.    By  the  use  of  a  number  of  such  small  plants 
the  actual  basic  facts  as  to  the  production  at  low  cost  and 
successful  use  of  blends  of  power  alcohol  for  every  part  of 
the  country  should  be  capable  of  being  established  to  such 
degree  of  accuracy  that  commercial  expansion  may  follow. 
Thereby  we  might  accomplish  the  desired  economic  goal  of 
supplying  natlcmal  fuel  needs  from  the  waste  and  suridus 
of  the  farm,  in  ft«n"ftiiy  renewable  amounts,  thereby  also 
benefiting  agriculture. 

Comvarison  of  tarm-oumed  registered  motor  oe/tldes,  by  States 

{estimated  for  1935) 


Rank 


No.  1- 


StnU 


No.  2 

No.  I 

No.  4 

No.  5 

No. « 

No.  7 

No.  8- 

No.  9 

No.  10 

No.  a 

No.  W 

No.  IS 

No.  14 

No.  15 

No.  1« 

No.  17 

No.  18 

No.  1« 

No. » 

No.  21-. 

No. » 

No.  a 

No.»» 

No.  25 

No.  28 

No.r 

No.  28 

No.  29 

No.  30 

No.  31 

No.  32.- 
No.  33. 


No.  34 

No.  35 

No.  S«- 

Ko.a7 


North  DkkotL 

Smith  Dakota 

Mississippi ......... 

Nebraska .. .. 

Montana .... . — 

Kansas . 

Arkansas ... ...... 

Idaho 

Iowa 

Wisconsin 

New  Mexico .. 

Minnesota ... 

South  O&roUiia .. 

Alabama 

Vermont ....... 

Virginia 

Kentucky 

North  Caralioa 

Wyoming 

Oklahoma .■ 

O«orgia 

Tennessee _ . 

Missouri 

Texas 

Oregon 

Utah 

Colorado . . . 

Indiana 

Maine 

Delaware 

Wert  Virginia 

Louisiana ......... 

Washington ..... 

New  Hampsbin...... 

Maryland 

Michigao 

Ohio 


Feiceat 


«9.8 

44.7 
43.3 
M.4 

las 

S45 
M.S 

S4.I 
84.0 
Sll 

81.8 

aas 
aoL4 
8a2 

20.8 
28.2 

28.7 
28.0 

27.0 

sr.o 

28.4 
28.8 

2S.S 
M.8 
S.8 

S2.8 
2L2 
20.7 
20.2 

SOlI 
10.8 

n.* 

17.8 
1S.0 
1&8 
Ul8 

lae 
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of  /■ri  owmrf  regiMttreA  mtUot  vkidlet,  by  State* 
(etMBMtotf  /or  1935)— Oonttoued 


N«. « 

Ko.  41 

Ko.  tf 

K*.a 

No.  44 

N*.4i. 

N«. 


No.  47 

No. « 

N«. « 


ArixoBk.._. 

nUaoit 

Peantylvaala.. 

Florida „ 

NeTMto _ 

ConnBctimt 


New  York 


New  Jersey.. 
DMrkt  of  CotambU:! 


14  S 
M.1 
US 
1313 

no 
ail 
•.1 

&8 

&1 
4.S 
4.3 

.1 


-!t- 


LooUkm  of  a  power  alcobol  idant  at  any  given  point 
involves  the  qnestiKm  of  availability  of  raw  materials.  In 
certain  States  there  may  be  a  variety  of  materials,  but  tbe 
quantity, of  some  of  these  materials  may  be  less  than  tbe 
reqBlred  mliiimum  amount  necessary  for  year-long  operation. 


Occasions  may  arise  when  small  quantities  <tf  certain  crops 
can  be  used  as  alternative  raw  materials  in  substitution  for 
a  principal  material. 

Tbe  figures  in  table  1  show  the  average  crop  production 
for  each  State  for  the  5-year  period  192S-32.  for  aU  crops 
exceeding  an  arbitrary  minimum  production.  These  data 
have  been  collated  from  the  Yearbook,  Agricultural  Statis- 
tics for  1936,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Dif- 
ferentiation between  primary  and  secondary  materials  is 
based  on  an  assumed  minimum  operation  producing  2.000 
gallons  of  alcohol  per  day,  for  a  year  of  300  days,  whereby 
a  material  crop  produced  In  such  qusmtitles  that  5  percent 
of  the  total  crop  represents  more  than  the  required  raw 
material  for  this  size  operation  is  designated  as  a  primary, 
and  less  than  that,  as  a  secondary  raw  materiaL  Basic 
quantities  for  the  above  assimiption  are  shown  in  subse- 
quent table  2,  which  should  be  used  In  conjunction  with 
table  1. 


Tablb  1. — State  prodwctton  of  rate  materials 


Do. 


!>•.„ 
Do.^ 

D*_ 
Do... 
Do... 

Do 

Do... 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
yiarido. 


"-ff-. 


Do. 
Do. 


> 


Crop 


Cora. 

Corn. 


.bOBlWlS. 


do.... 


Barley 

Orava«.aB.. 
Pnma^dry- 
lUoa,  luufD.. 


.boshds. 

tons. 

....do— 
.bosbeb. 
tons. 


COVB.. 

Barley. 


Corn 

....do- 

PoUtoes.*irfa£.* 

8u«ar.  beet 

Wheat 

Barley 

Com 

Oats.  ......_—. 

Wbeat 

Com 

Oats.         .  ..„. 

Wb«u'. 

Barley 

Cora 

Oats_ 

Wheat 

Barley 

Cora 

Oats 

Sarfham,  grain.. 

Wlieat 

Ceen 


Cora -. 

Rloe,  iiwuw  — . 


Polatoea,  Irish. 

Com 

Wheat.. 


..boshds.. 

do.... 

tons.. 

-bosbals.. 

do.... 

do-... 

..basbiris.. 

tons.. 

do.-. 

..bushels.. 

do.... 

do—. 

do.... 

do.... 

do-... 


do. 

do-... 

.do 

do—. 

do.— 

do.... 

do.-.. 

do.... 

do 

do 

do-... 


Total  State 
production 


'3O,"«6,'00b" 
8,503.000 

'»,'4ifi,666 

l.«3(,000 
106.000 

7,527,000 
800,000 


33;  an,  000 
a,  815,  coo 

2,525,000 
17,111,000 

«C  256, 000 
38.020,000 

"a6,6i6,'6o6 

449,000 

27,038.000 

11.287,000 

320. 659, 000 

152,806,000 

32^53:^000 

154. 125, 000 

83.0B3L00O 

26,eg3,ooa 

IS,  229. 000 
438.792,000 

2i8.7aaooo 

7,445,000 
18^515.000 

127. 4S3. 000 
34.649.000 
IS,  987, 000 

177,431.000 
81, 380;  000 


17.888.000 
17.853.000 

3,028,000 
41078,000 
U,  039,000 

8.648,000 

fl;  433, 666 

36,799.000 
41,086.000 

as;  07^000 

612,000 

18^523,000 

48,608;,  000 

148,429,000 

148,178,000 

38;  620;  000 


Beoondary 


Crop 


Potatoes,  sweet.. 

Sorghum,  cane 

Peaches 

Potatoes,  sweat.- 

Orapes.  all 

Apples 

Apricots 

Ffc: 

Fresh 

Dried 

Dates 

Peaches 

Pears 

Plums 

Potatoes: 

Irish 

Sweet 

Sorghum.  grain- 
Apples. 

PoUtoes.  Irish 

Sorghum,  grain- 
Potatoes.  Irish 

Peaches 

Potatoes,  sweet-. 

Apples _. 

Plums _. 

Apples ._„.. 

Peaches. 


Apples 

Rye 


-bosbels.. 
..gallons., 
.bushels.. 
....do.... 

tons.. 

-bushels.. 
tons.. 

...-do.... 
—do—. 
..—do—. 
-bushels.. 
— .do— . 
. tons.. 

..basbds-. 
...-do.... 
..— do.... 
....do.... 

do.... 

do—. 

do-.. 

...-do-.. 
..-do—. 

do--. 

tons-. 

.bosheial. 
—.do.... 


.bushels. 
....do- 


Rye. 


bosbds. 


Apples 

Potatoes,  sweet... 
Sorghum,  cane... 
Potatoes,  sweet... 


Apples .. 

..    -do 

Pota'oes,  sweet- - 

Applea.    .. .... 

do 

Orapes,  aO 

Peaches.. 

Phims 

Bye 


.bushels. 
...-do-.. 
..gallons, 
.bushels. 


.bushels.. 

....do..-. 
-..do... 
....do-.- 
-..-do— . 

tons. 

-bustads.. 

tons-. 

-bushels-. 


Total  State 
production 


8,868,000 

^585^000 

1.461.000 

X  176, 000 

11.830 

10;  156, 000 

240,500 

<;960 

U»000 

3;  080 

23,844,000 

9;fiK00O 

84.300 

7,152,000 
1,075.000 
2,302,000 
%  010. 000 
HOBS.  000 
%000,000 

1,636,000 
5,749,000 
8.708,000 
<^06&000 
2aC840 

"4.'ms.'666 

1.751.000 


1.819.000 
1.118.000 

""667.'666 


2,273,000 

1,499,000 

924,000 

4.95(^000 


i,aao8D 

1083,000 
1.3n,000 

i041.GOQ 

8^887 

1,418;  000 
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Btato 


Minnesota^ — — — 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Do 

Do 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Do 

New  Mexico 

Do 

New  Jersey 

DoI"IIII™"I 

Do 

Do 

New  York 

Do - 

Do 

North  CarolLaa 

Do 

Do - 

North  DakoU 

Do - 

Do 

Do . 

Do 

Do 

Do""I"IIIIIII"I"- 

Oklahoma 

Do 

Do — - 

Do 

Oregon 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Pennsylvania : 

Do-iiiinininiiii"™"" — 

South  Carolina - — 

Eoath  DiUtota— ~~ 

Do~™IIII~IIIIII~~-~~- 

Tennessee 

Do'.V.lIIIIIIII~"-II""- 

Utah .  SSS"S~SSSSSZZ."~ZVS~i'.. 

Do 

Virginia 

Do 

Do 

Washington 

Do 

Do 

Do „ 

Do 

West  Virginia 

Do 

Wisconsin 

Do „ 

Do 

Do w 

Wyoming - 

TXRKITORT 

Hawaii 

Philippine  Islands -.._.„ — 

Puerto  Rico ~. 


Primary 


Crop 


Rye 

Wheat 

Com 

Com"*.*.".™.'.... 

Oats 

Wheat 

Sugar,  beet 

Wheat 

Barley 

Com.  ........ .— 

Oats — 

Sugar,  beet 

Wheat 

Sorghum,  grain.. 

Wheat 

Cora 


.bosbels.. 
...-do— . 
.—do..-. 

-boshels.. 
-—do.... 
—do—. 

tons.. 

-bushels., 
.do. 


do... 

.—do— 

tons. 

.bushels. 
.— do.- 
...-do... 
.—do... 


Total  State 
production 


5,966.000 

2a94^ooo 

32.044.000 

'156.561.666' 

39.505.000 

30;  362, 000 

514.000 

45.167.000 

15.758,000 

225.053,000 

68.916,000 

996,000 

56,:>38.000 

4.C38.000 

4.148,000 

6.535.000 


Beoondary 


Com 

Oats 

Potatoes,  Irish.. 

Wheat 

Com 


Barley 

Cora 

Oats 

Rye — 

Wheat 

Cora 

Oats 

Wheat 

Corall.— — "... 

Oats-- 

Sorghum,  grain.. 

Wheat 

do — 


..bushels., 
—-do.... 

do.-. 

.....do... 
do... 


.bushels, 
-...do.- 

do-. 

....do..- 
— do... 
....do... 
.— do— 
....do.- 

.t>usbels. 
—do... 

do... 

do... 


Cora - 

Potatoes.  Irish. 
Wheat 

Cora , 


-bushels- 
— -do... 
-.-do— 


l>usheis.. 


Barley 

Cora 


Oats 

Wheat 

Cora 


Cora 

Oats 

Itice,  rough 

Porghum,  grain. 

Wheat 

Sugar,  beet 

AVheat 

Cora 

Wheat 

Wheat.— ."-.'.v.. 
Apples 


Cora — 

Barley — .- 

Cora ....--.... — — ..—• 

Oats 

PoUtoe."!,  Irish 

Sugar,  beet ....„»...-.. 


Sugar,  cane... 

do _ 

do 


.bushels. 

. do.- 

do... 

do... 

do.- 


.  bushels., 
—.do-... 

do-.-. 

do— . 

..--do..-. 
....tons.. 
— .do..- 
— do-.- 
.-.do— . 

-bushels-. 
do—. 


bushels.- 

bushels— 

do.... 

do.— 

do..-. 

.  t'Hlf 


.do-. 
.do., 
-do-... 


10.200.000 
26.48.^.000 
25.  U14. 000 
4.411,000 
39,119,000 


39, 5.37, 000 
20.836,000 
37.784.000 
11.362.000 
102.903.000 
123.701.000 
60,9:t4.000 
30,480,000 

""SiMl.OOO 
26,711.000 
13,702.000 
55.145.000 
21,205,000 


45,585.000 
22.698.000 
17,387,000 

"26,'i5r,"666 


35,771,000 
80.606,000 
59,033.000 
37, 632. 000 
57,969,000 


83.669.000 
37.  904,  000 

9. 135. 000 

62.882,000 

41.083,000 

621.000 

5.540.000 
31.346.000 

9.220.000 

'42,'882.'666' 
33.510,000 


11,066.000 

'2a;i78,'666 

09,375,000 

85.527,000 

23,385.000 

531.000 


8,836.781 

14,348,452 

0,O7Oi4&4 


Crop 


Potatoes,  sweet— _ 

Sorghum,  cane 

Apples 

Sorghum,  grain... 

bats."-"."™.™."" 

Rye'.V.V.™™V-7.' 


bu.<(hels. 

gallons 

bushels.. 

do.-. 

.  .„. , .  boshels. . 

bushels.. 


Apples 

Peaches 

Potatoes: 

Irish 

Sweet 

Apples 

Orapes,  all 

Peaches 

Pears — — 

Apples 

Peaches 

Potatoes,  Irish — 
Potatoes,  sweet... 

Sorghum,  cana 

Potatoes.  Irish 


Apples 

Orapes.  all 

PoUtoes,  Irish — 

Sugar,  beet 

Potatoes,  sweet- 


Apples 

Oats 

Plums 

Prunes 

Pears 

Apples 

Grapes,  all... 

Peaches 

Rye. 


-bushds. 
....do.- 

— do— 
....do... 

.—do... 


Total  Suta 
production 


8,683,000 
l.M7,000 
2,434.000 
1.243^000 

'7,'483,'666 

'8,150;  666 


Oats 

Peaches — .-- 

Potatoes,  sweet.. 
Rye 


Apples 

Peaclies 

Potatoes.  sweet- 
Sorghum,  cane.. 

Fizs,  fresh 

Peaches 

PoUtoes.  sweet.. 
Sorghum — 


tons. 

.busheis- 

do— - 

—do... 
.-.do... 
.-.do... 
-..do... 
..gallons, 
-bushels- 


.bushe!s 

tons.. 

.bushels. 

tons. 

-bosbato. 


-basbe!s. 
—do.-. 

Ions. 

....do.... 
-bushels.. 

do..- 

tons.. 

-bushels., 
—.do—. 

do. 

do—. 

do 

.—do 


Apples. — 

PoUtoes,  Irish 

PoUtoes,  saeet — 

OaU 

Pears 

Plums 

Potatoes,  Irish 

Pranes,  dried 

Apples 

Peaches 

Apples 

Bye 


.bushela_ 
.-..do.... 
...do.... 
..gallons.. 

tons.. 

.bushels.. 

.—do- 

..-do 


..busbals- 

do— 

do— 

..busheb— 

do 

tons. 

-.bushels. 

tons. 

..bushels.. 

do.. 

do-... 

do- 


3,295,000 
1.692.000 

7,031.000 
L628,000 
10.012,000 
80,100 
1,617,000 
1.362,000 
3,411.000 
1.080.000 
7.573.000 
8,810,000 
1.428,000 
8. 710;  000 


8.538.000 

25.738 

10,700,000 

218,000 

1.396.000 


6.082,000 

7,954.000 

27.280 

25  500 

Z  71 1.000 

0.584.000 

25,174 

1,708,000 

1.671.000 

8.080.000 

1.205.000 

4.560.000 

4.048.000 


1.942,000 
1.402.000 
6.357.000 
1.334.000 
3.528 
1.880,000 
4.734.000 
1,115,000 


13,100,000 

14.447,000 

4.138.000 

7.6S3L00O 

3,771  000 

18.8B5 

7,408.000 

3,780 

8,047,000 

1.131.000 

1.801.001 

X331000 
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,  2.— Minimum  material  requbremanta  for  c  300  day  far 
opermtton  to  produce  2fiO0  gaUone  of  alcohol  per  dap 


Crop 


ApiilM 

Aprioots.. -— 

ArtktaokM  (iaronlHii) 

Barter , — 

Carrots 


Baqvira- 
Boent  for 
diatiOery 


IReqnlnd 
Btate  pro- 
duction Irr 
primary 
daaaifie»- 
tiooi 


l.«n,000 

44.000 

1.000,000k 

socooo 

61.000 

ataooo 

7,000 

38.000 
10,200 
40.000 

floaooo 
l3eo.ooo 
lOTaooo 

38.500 

tt,00O 

900,000 

000.000 
8.400 
7.  SOD 

sas,ooo 

250,000 

4S.00O 

MO,  000 

r.soo 

40,000 

1,500.000 

238.000 


10,000,000 
880,000 

aa  000^000 

0^000,000 

1.220^000 

4.800^000 

15%  000 

67^000 

304.000 

800^000 

1X000,000 

47,200^000 

41.40a000 

77a  000 

1.10^000 

is,ooaooo 

12,000,000 

16H,000 

150,000 

ft,  50^000 

6.000^000 

000.000 
4.800^000 

fi4«,000 

800,000 

ao.ooaooo 

4. 56a  000 


1  AaMmiBC  tlMt  only  5  p«reaat  of  tbe  total  crop  is  availaUe  aa  raw  matarial. 


Tli€Te  Is  No  Excuse  for  Slums— Wagner-Steagall 
Bill  Should  Pass  in  Original  Form 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdajf,  August  10,  1937 

Ifir.  VOORHIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wagner-Steagall  hous- 
tns  Wl  Is  of  great  importance,  because  there  can  be  no 
ezeoae  for  the  existence  of  both  slums  and  unemployment 
In  tbe  same  nattoi  at  the  same  time.  If  millions  of  our 
woiteis  are  idle  and  millions  more  of  our  people  are  housed 
In  stams.  then  our  idle  workers  should  be  put  to  work  to 
eliminate  the  slums. 

Some  people  are  getting  tired  of  hearing  that  one-third 
of  our  Nation  is  ill-housed,  ill-fed.  and  Ul-clad.  Well,  the 
one-third  of  the  people  who  are  suffering  from  these  condi- 
tions are  even  more  tired  of  it.  I  have  no  doubt. 

We  still  have  r^jiitnrtg  who  are  unemployed  and  for  vrtiom 
provision  must  be  made.    The  bad  provision  is  a  dole« 
Tlie  good  provision  is  constnictlve  work. 

NOW.  the  kind  of  work  which  a  sensiUe  public-works 

.program  will  put  un«n|ri<9Ml  peoide  to  doing  is  necessary 

work  which  cannot  and  wiU  not  be  undertaken  by  any  pri- 

Tate  agency  and  will  go  undone  unless  some  governmental 

bodj  takes  a  band  in  it. 

m.vum  mcAnr  vnrn.  ouvikhmbit  ten 

Everybody  knows  that  it  is  not  profitable  for  private 
builders  to  tear  down  slum  dwellings  and  build  low-cost 
housing.  If  it  had  been,  they  would  have  undertaken  it 
long  ago.  Until  we  establish  a  far,  far  better  distribution 
of  in<y>in'^  and  bring  about  an  increase  in  production,  mil- 
lions of  people  in  the  Nation  simply  will  not  be  able  to 
afford  decent  housing. 

Now.  if ,  as  we  evidently  must  do.  we  are  ccnnpelled  as  a 
matter  of  simple  Justice  to  spend  money  for  the  employ- 
ment of  our  unemployed  people,  why  not  spend  it  in  a  field 
wikere  all  tbe  following  advantages  are  to  be  gained:  (1) 
Where  we  shall  have  something  of  solid  value  to  show  for 


tbe  money  spmt.  (2)  Where  we  shall  be  starting  the  work 
of  eliminating  one  of  the  greatest  social  evils  in  America. 
(3)  Where  we  shall  be  stimulating  a  great  industry  in  aU 
its  branches.  (4)  Where  we  shall  be  doing  a  work  that, 
desperately  needed  as  it  is,  will  go  undone  imless  the  Gov- 
ernment acts. 

NO    TAUD    ASCmCZMT    AOAZH8T    WAGlTEB-aTBAOAU.    aOiL 

Personally,  I  know  of  no  valid  argument  against  the  bill, 
unless  it  be  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  Since,  however, 
it  is  America's  first  venture  into  this  field,  perhaps  it  is  wise 
not  to  proceed  too  fast  at  first. 

HOW    THE    mJL    WCHtKS 

The  main  provisions  of  the  Wagner  Housing  Act  are  as 

follows: 

(a)  A  United  States  Housing  Authority  is  created  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $1,000,000,  and  to  this  Authority  is  given  the 
general  Job  of  encouraging  the  formation  of  local  public 
housing  agencies,  or  authorities — ^through  which  local  agen- 
cies the  actual  construction  work  is  done  and  the  properties 
administered.  By  two  general  methods,  the  United  States 
Housing  Authority  furnishes  funds  for  the  work.  It  also  sets 
standards,  sees  to  it  that  slum  dwellings  are  actually  elimi- 
nated in  proportion  to  new  houses  built,  and  supervises  ad- 
ministration of  the  projects  to  see  to  it  that  persons  of  low 
inc(Hne,  specifically  those  whose  total  income  is  not  more 
than  five  times  the  rent  to  be  charged,  are  the  only  ones  to 
benefit  and  to  occupy  the  houses. 

(b>  Funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Authority  are  from  two 
sources:  (1)  The  sale  over  a  period  of  3  years  of  $500,000,000 
worth  of  bonds  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest  by 
the  United  States;  and  (2)  an  original  appropriation  of 
$26,000,000. 

(c)  All  moneys  raised  by  the  sale  of  bonds  must  be  used 
for  loans  to  local  housing  authorities  and  may  not  be  used 
for  capital  grants  or  annual  subsidies.  The  amount  of  a 
loan  on  any  project  is  limited  by  the  act  to  90  percent  of  the 
"development  or  acquisition  cost"  of  the  project  and  must  be 
repaid  in  not  more  than  60  years  at  interest  not  less  than  the 
going  Federal  rate  plus  one-half  of  1  percent  at  the  time  tbe 
loan  is  made. 

(d)  In  order  to  bring  rents  down  within  reach  of  the 
people  whom  the  housing  bill  seeks  to  help,  annual  contribu- 
tions or  subsidies  may  be  made  by  the  Authority  to  local 
pubhc-housing  agencies.  Such  annual  contributions  may 
not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  going  Federal  rate  of  in- 
terest (at  the  time  the  contract  ts  made)  plus  1  percent  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  project.  Local  governments  must  also 
contribute  up  to  20  percent  of  this  annual  subsidy.  Of  course, 
such  an  annual  subsidy  will  almost  enable  the  local  housing 
agency  to  amortize  the  entire  repayment  of  the  loan  it  has 
received  from  the  United  States  Housing  Authority,  lliere- 
fore,  the  subsidy  enables  rents  to  be  brought  down  to  a 
figure  which  need  only  cover,  roughly,  administration  costs 
and  operating  expenses  of  the  project.  This  is  the  objective 
of  the  bUl. 

This  bill  authorizes  subsidies  totaling  $20,000,000  over  a 
3-year  period.  After  that  further  aimual  subsidies  must 
have  new  authorization  by  Congress. 

(e)  If  a  local  public-housing  agency  prefers,  it  may  apply 
for  a  cf^tal  grant  instead  of  a  loan.  Such  capital  grants 
may  not  exceed  25  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project.  In 
addition,  however,  the  President  may  allocate  to  the  Author- 
ity, out  of  relief  funds,  an  additional  aiAount  for  the  pasnneni 
of  labor  equal  to  15  percent  of  the  cost.  No  such  capital 
grants  are  to  be  made  unless  the  State  or  local  political 
subdivision  also  makes  a  grant  of  at  least  20  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  project.  Where  capital  grants  are  made,  of 
course,  they  are  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  annual 
contributions  or  subsidies  and  to  be  the  means  of  bringing 
rents  within  reach  of  low-income  families  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  annual  subsidies  do  imder  the  other  plcuL 

In  this  case  $30,000,000  in  capital  grants  are  authorized 
in  the  bill  for  the  first  3-year  period.  New  authorization 
would  then  be  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  the  annual  sub- 
sidies. 
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Plrst.  TTie  bin,  as  originally  pi-esented  to  the  Senate,  ctm- 
tained  also  a  section  permitting  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority  to  spend  $25,000,000  annually  for  demonstration 
projects,  which,  upon  completion,  would  be  either  sold  to 
public-housing  agencies  or  leased  to  consumers'  housing  coop- 
erative societies,  lliere  was  another  provision  permitting 
loans  up  to  85  percent  of  cost  to  limited-profit-housing 
agencies,  providing  the  total  of  such  loans  did  not  exceed 
$25,000,000  in  any  one  year. 

The  sections  containing  these  provisions  were  stricken  out 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 

The  bill,  as  finally  passed  by  the  Senate,  therefore  is  essen- 
tially a  sliun-clearance  bill.  No  doubt  it  should  be  primarily 
exactly  that. 

But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  House  will  restore  reason- 
able provisions  for  the  encomragement  of  the  formati(m  of 
cooperative  groups  to  attack  this  problem.  Ttere  are  many 
splendid  groups  of  people  throughout  the  Nation  who  are 
capable  of  making  a  worth-while  contribution  through  co- 
operative effort,  if  given  the  help  and  assistance  which  Sen- 
ator Wagner's  original  bill  would  have  accorded  them. 
There  ought  to  be  a  place  in  this  legislation  for  the  en- 
couragement of  voluntary  action  on  the  part  of  private 
cooperative  groups. 

Second.  Still  more  serious,  however,  is  the  so-called  Byrd 
amendment  limiting  the  cost  of  family  dwelling  units  to 
$1,000  per  room  and  $4,000  per  dwelling.  Commendable  as 
it  is  to  attempt  to  make  certain  that  the  cost  is  held  down 
to  where  the  people  who  really  need  the  housing  can  afford 
the  rents,  it  is  a  shame  to  largely  eliminate  large  families 
from  benefits  of  the  bill,  which  is  exactly  what  this  amend- 
ment does.  The  $l,000-per-room  limitation,  serious  though 
it  Is,  is  not  as  bad  as  the  total  limitation  of  $4,000  per 
dwelling.  For  that  limitation  means  that  in  the  very  por- 
tions of  the  Nation  where  slums  are  worst,  the  larger  fam- 
ilies must  either  continue  to  be  overcrowded  or  else  must 
stay  out  of  the  new  houses  altogether.  For,  in  effect,  the 
amendment  sets  a  maximum  of  four  rooms  per  house  for 
most  of  the  Nation.  Moreover,  differences  in  cost  of  con- 
struction vary  so  sharply  as  between  different  parts  of  the 
Nation,  and  the  importance  of  constructing  substantial 
housing  is  so  evident  that  it  obviously  would  have  been  far 
better — if  what  we  really  want  is  slum  clearance  and  new 
housing — ^to  set  forth  in  the  act  an  avCTage  cost  figure  in- 
stead of  setting  a  hard  and  fast  maximum.  No  one  seeks 
fancy  construction.  But  certainly  we  do  want  the  money 
to  be  spent  on  houses  that  will  endure.  Such  houses,  ac- 
cording to  competent  authorities,  probably  can  easily  be 
built  for  considerably  less  than  $1,000  per  room  in  some 
portions  of  the  Nation  but  cannot  possibly  be  built  for  less 
than  $1,400  or  $1,500  per  room  elsewhere — such  as  in  New 
York  City.  The  most  important  task  confronting  the 
House,  therefore,  is  elimination,  or  at  least  substantial  modi- 
fication, of  this  amendment. 

Third.  The  Tydings  amendment  providing  that  the  rate 
of  interest  to  be  required  of  local  housing  agencies  be  one- 
half  percent  more  than  the  going  Federal  rate  simply  means 
that  rents  to  the  rehoused  people  must  be  raised  enough  to 
cover  this  additional  charge.  If  the  House  wants  to  be  sure 
rents  are  kept  at  levels  where  our  poorer  pec^le  can  afford 
them  it  will  eliminate  this  amendment  and  restore  the 
original  provisions  of  Senator  WAGirra's  bill,  which  required 
local  housing  agencies  to  repay  loans  at  the  going  Federal 
rate  and  no  more. 

Fourth.  The  amendment  to  require  local  governmental 
bodies,  States,  cities,  or  counties,  to  contribute  5  percent  of 
the  annual  rent  subsidies  and  5  percent  of  construction  costs, 
which  was  carried  in  the  Senate,  will  no  doubt  increase  local 
concern  about  the  success  of  the  projects  but  it  will  also 
serve  to  slow  up  the  work  of  the  Authority,  adding  one  more 
element  of  red  tape.  In  some  communities,  reasonable  as 
the  5-percent  figure  seems  to  be,  it  may  seriously  threaten 
the  possibility  of  carrying  out  a  housing  project  at  alL 

Fifth.  Civil  service  was  dealt  another  blow  by  the  inser- 
tion of  an  amendment  requiring  Senate  confirmation  of  all 


employees  of  the  Authwlty  receiving  more  than  $4,000.  Cer- 
tainly tbe  House  should  eliminate  this  and  stick  to  its  posi- 
tion in  conference. 

Sixth.  Other  amendments,  added  by  the  Senate,  do  not  ma- 
terially affect  the  main  i)urposes  of  tills  legislation. 

WRAT    TBB    HOUSB    SBOT7U>    DO 

Senator  Wacmer  has  spent  years  in  an  intensive  study  of 
this  great  national  need  for  better  housing  for  our  people. 
His  biU  was  a  good  bill.  It  had  the  support  of  miliums  of 
people  and  of  the  finest  and  most  thoughtful  organizations 
in  America. 

Genoully  speaking,  tbe  amendments  put  into  tbe  bill  In 
the  Senate  will,  if  allowed  to  stay  in  the  act  as  finally 
passed,  have  the  effect  of  reducing  and  retarding  the  bene- 
ficial effect  of  Senator  Wagner's  original  bill. 

The  House  can  render  to  America  a  real  service— one  that 
will  affect  the  now  blighted  lives  of  mlllicms— if  It  restores 
the  bill  to  substantially  its  original  form. 

As  the  years  pass  it  is  profoundly  to  be  hoped  that  Amer- 
ica's experience  with  housing  will  follow  generally  that  of 
Fngiand,  and  that  tbe  widespread  beneficial  effects  wbkix 
their  housing  program  has  brought  to  the  people  of  tbe 
British  Isles  may  be  reduplicated  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Some  of  us  have  waited  long  for  a  chance  to  vote  for  this 
bill.  If  we  can  protect  it  from  emasculation,  we  win  have  a 
right  to  feel  that  we  have  played  a  part  in  starting  on  its 
way  another  great  effort  at  the  rebuUding  of  our  American 
Nation  on  new  and  firmer  social  and  ecoiomic  foundations. 

Ibis  is  the  beginning  of  tbe  New  Deal  for  lU-boused 
Americans. 

AMD  A  KOOT  nCFOBTAHT  F08TBC«IPr  TO  THKB  MTWABM 

Tbe  bOl  provides  that  tbe  United  States  Housing  Authority 
may  seU  bonds  hi  tbe  amount  of  $700,000,000. 

It  provides  that  tbe  proceeds  from  these  bond  sales  can 
only  be  used  in  making  loans  to  local  housing  agencies,  which 
loans  win  be  tbe  means  of  construcUng  houses  and  thus 
creating  new  tangible  wealth.  The  total  amount  of  any  loan 
cannot  exceed  the  acquisition  or  development  cost  of  tbe 
pioject. 

The  loans  wUl  be  secured  by  tbe  houses  created  by  the 
expenditiue  of  this  money  and  wiU  be  repaid  out  of  annual 
subsidy  grants  paid  by  the  Government  itself  to  tbe  local 
housing  agency  which,  in  turn,  borrowed  the  money. 

Ibereforc  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  bonds  should  be 
sold  to  private  banks  and  investors  and  why  tbe  Nation 
should  be  compelled  to  pay  interest  on  them. 

P^r,  after  an,  the  bonds  wiU  be  purchased  by  advances  of 
credit  to  the  Government  by  the  flnanrial  institutions  of  tbe 
NaUon.  That  credit  wiU  be  based  upon  tbe  property  ol  tbe 
people  of  the  Nation,  not  upon  assets  of  tbe  financial  in- 
stitutions themselves. 

The  credit,  therefore,  which  tbe  Government  wffl  buy 
when  it  sells  the  bonds  wiU  be  the  credit  of  the  Nation  Itself. 

Why  not.  instead  of  this,  provide  that  the  United  States 
Housing  Authority  may  issue  bonds  and  that  those  bonds  wiU 
be  taken  up  either  by  tbe  R.  P.  C.  or  the  Treasury,  which 
in  turn  win  advance  tbe  credit  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  directly  for  the  purpose  of  making  these  loans? 
•nie  loans  wUl  be  repaid  with  interest,  for  the  Housing  Au- 
thority itself  in  effect  guarantees  repayment  by  granting  tbe 
subsidies  with  which  to  pay  them.  They  arc  not  war  loans 
or  loans  for  the  purpose  of  making  expenditures  on  which 
there  wiU  be  no  return  or  out  of  which  no  Increase  in  national 
wealth  win  take  place. 

Tbe  loans  are  secured  by  homes  of  tbe  people,  the  most  basic 
and  fundamental  wealth  in  the  world.  It  is  unjust  for  their 
Government  to  have  to  pay  interest  for  the  privilege  of  us^ 
its  own  credit  to  make  funy  secured  loans  which  win  be  self- 
Uquidating.  It  seems  almost  foolish  to  raise  tax  nxmey  once 
to  pay  the  annual  subsidies  out  of  which  the  interest  on  the 
loans  win  be  paid,  and  then  to  raise  more  tax  manor  to  pay 
interest  to  financiers  for  an  advancement  of  credit  wfakii, 
under  the  drcumrtances,  tbe  Government  onild  quite  prop- 
erly and  with  absolute  safety  advance  itself. 
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H.B.6384 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  11,  1937 


SSALYStB  OP  H.  B.  0884.  TO  LIBERALIZB  LAWS  aOVEKNlMG 
SBBVIGS-OOHraCTBD  BBMXPITB 


Mr.  RANKIN,  lit.  Speaker,  uzider  the  leave  to  extend  my 
renmrka  In  tbe  Rscoso.  I  Include  the  following  analysis  of 
H.  R.  6384..to  UberaUae  the  provisions  of  existing  laws  gov- 
erning service-connected  benefits  for  World  War  veterans 
and  their  dependents,  and  for  other  purposes,  made  by  liir. 
Thomas  Baxhy,  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans: 

DuABLBD  AmnnrATf  Vkxibaics. 

August  10.  1937. 
flip«eltfIc0<ali<tM  MiBette  tooO  departmemtt.  rthdbUUation  offleen, 
•Ml  wkUoiuU  ofjictrs: 
The  following  are  the  provisions  of  tbe  Rankin  MU  (B.  R.  63S4) . 
~  by  the  Boom  Utarlng  the  Ootumbus  ean-venttan  end  Just 
toy  the  aanats,  to  UberaUat  asTetml  perta  at  the  World  War 
JU;t: 

1.  The  vrtdow  at  a  veteran  receiving  conyiensatlon  of  30  percent 
or  more  at  time  of  death  will  continue  to  receive  beneflta  regardless 
at  tiM  hnmedlate  cause  of  death.  The  amendaient  Just  passed 
proTldes  that  In  case  a  Teteran  should  leave  a  child,  tbe  percentage 
requirement  will  be  only  20  percent.  It  Is  estimated  this  will  affect 
1,M0  cases  at  an  annual  cost  of  •SM.OOO. 

a.  Ponotts  ptoat  at  datan  after  death  cf  the  veteran  for  poipoaes 
of  Publlo.  484.  as  aiwwMlert.  but  proof  must  be  filed  wtthbi  3  jears 
after  this  enactment  or  the  death  of  the  veteran,  whichever  is  the 
later  date.   No  esttanate  of  eases  affected  or  the  eost 

a.  llM  fates  tor  wtdows  of  men  who  die  at  servloe-oonnected 
rtiiiiilltlra  are  raised  from  §35  to  $aiM  per  month  for  widows 
between  60  and  66  years  of  age.  and  from  $40  to  $45  per  month  for 
wUkiWB  above  65.  It  Is  estimated  that  3.300  widows  would  be 
•fltotad  at  an  annual  coat  of  680.000. 

4.  Dependent  mothers  or  fathers,  whoee  sons  die  or  have  died 
tMB  ssiiiiM  uaiiM  1  IihI  dissbllltlss,  have  their  oowipensatlon  raised 
to  645  par  month.  In  case  both  are  living,  635  per  month  to 
each.  Bowever.  if  the  parent  Is  receiving  657.60  on  Insurance, 
be  or  die  will  not  benefit  from  this  law  as  long  as  insurance 
copttnufe;  but.  If  ooy  one  parmt  Is  Uvlng  and  drawing  less  than 
645  per  month,  mmpensatlon  and  Insurance  of  645  win  be  paid. 
TJuCkar  »t^n»r  oondltlooa  both  parenta  who  are  dependent,  6SS 
per  month  each.  It  Is  eetlmated  that  3.430  cases  where  Insurance 
la  being  paid  and  19440  where  there  Is  no  Insurance  wlU  be 
alhetad  at  a  cost  of  65.740,000  through  this  provision. 

5.  As  to  Insurance  contracts  Issued  prior  to  December  15,  1936. 
la  made  for  a  statutory  ratdng  for  Insurance  purposes 

eontlnuanoe  of  msocanfee  to  ttioae  with  service  can- 
tor tbe  loss  of  both  feet,  or  both  bands,  or  both  ^ea, 
hand  and  one  foot,  ox  one  foot  and  one  eye.  or  one  hand 
and  one  eye.  or  the  loss  of  bearing  In  both  ears,  or  the  organic 
loas  of  a^mtth.  n  Is  eaMmafwl  t^  100  veterans  will  be  aftaeted 
by  tUs  imiflston  at  a  cost  of  656j000. 

g.  Tttm  llmUtt*iiin  of  July  3,  1931,  as  the  date  of  marriage  for 
WMowa  to  obtain  beneftta  was  continued.  However,  there  Is  a 
that  bensftta  shall  go  to  the  dependents  of  tSw 
lesa  of  the  date  of  marriage.  provldBd  a  child  was 
at  such  maiTlage.  It  Is  estimated  that  600  aervloe-oonnected 
wldowa  wm  be  affected  at  a  cost  of  6131.000.  and  100  widows  under 
PubUe.  Ho.  484.  at  a  cost  of  618.000. 

T.  Raanltatment  attar  Kovamber  11. 1918.  aad  before  July  9. 1991. 
.^pravMed  tbete  was  ssrvlea  durU«  World  War  bostUltlaa.  shaU  be 
considered  as  World  War  service  In  cnnshkrrattoo  of  benefits  under 
the  World  Wbr  VeteranaT  Act.    It  Is  estimated  that  8.500  veterans^ 
wm  be  affected  by  this  provMon  at  a  eost  at  6931A)0. 

8.  Oaath  *?— r— »— ♦^Ti  itaall  be  eObetlwi  as  of  ttm  date  of  death 
at  the  veteran  If  claimed  within  1  year  after  death.  It  Is  estlmstert 
that  Sjaoo  oases  at  a  cost  of  6379,000  will  be  affected. 

9.  Where  an  Inwnpetent  vetetan  leeetvlng  ooiripf  neat  I  nn  dis- 
anlberlty  Is  granted  to  pay  to  tbe  depenJaents  at  such 

tbfS  w**M^itt  of  coiiQienaation  due  deprndente  of  dsoeased 
who  die  of  nomprnsahlw  dtsablHtlfs    There  Is  no  estimate 
on  this  provision. 

10.  The  same  penaltlea  for  fraudulent  evldeofee  prevailing  tn  tbe 
Act  generally  are  eiteniVid  to  Public.  484. 

is  Intended  mevdy  as  a  goienl  statement  of  tba 
of  this  measure,  but  regulations  are  incpeBted  to  be 
abartly  once  tba  bm  la  signed  by  the  ~ 


This  office  has  strong  reason  to  believe  that  this  bin  win  meet 
with  White  Bouse  approvaL    Watch  your  dally  paper. 

Thomas  Kuot, 
National  LegMative  CAointum. 


New  England  Flood  Control 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALLEN  T.  TREADWAY 

OF  MASSACHUSBTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  11.  1937 


LXTTBB  FROM  J.  W.  HOOK.  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NEW  ENOLAND 
COUNCIL,   TO  THE  PRESIDENT 


Mr.  TREADWAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  sccatdance  with  the 
pennission  of  the  House  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Ricoiw  copy 
of  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  W.  Hook,  president  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Council,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
matter  of  the  New  England  flood-control  compacts.    Tlie 

letter  is  as  follows: 

New  Enoland  CoTmcn.. 
Boston,  Mass.,  August  6,  1937. 
Tlie  Honorable  Fsanklin  Deulno  Roositvxlt, 

President  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Iffr  Dkab  Mm.  PBCsnairr:  Since  you  are  well  acqraalnted  with 
the  origin  and  purpoees  of  the  New  England  Council,  I  know  you 
will  appreciate  our  pleasure  and  satisfaction  In  the  success  of 
four  of  our  States  In  negotiating  the  interstate  compacts  for 
flood-contn^  worlcs  on  the  Connecticut  and  Merrimac  Rivers,  xk>w 
beftffe  Congress  for  ratification.  We  rejoiced  not  only  because  of 
the  proepective  measure  of  protection  from  flood  damage,  such  as 
we  experienced  last  year,  but  because  these  compacts,  we  felt, 
demonstrated,  In  admirable  degree,  the  desire  and  capacity  of 
the  New  England  States  to  cooperate  for  the  solution  of  economic 
problems  common  to  the  area. 

Consequently,  New  England  was  totally  unprepared  for  the  ob- 
jections which  have  been  made  in  Washington  to  the  ratification 
of  the  compacts  In  the  form  agreed  to  by  the  negotiators,  ap- 
proved by  the  legislatures  of  the  four  States  and  submitted  by 
the  Governors.  We  are  not  even  sure  that  we  fully  understand 
Just  what  the  objectors  have  in  mind.  However,  certain  matters 
relating  to  this  dlsciosslon  stand  out  so  clearly  that  there  is  no 
room  for  doubt  whatsoever,  so  far  as  New  England  Is  concerned. 

In  the  first  place,  the  negotiators  of  the  compacts  felt  at  aU 
times  that  they  were  responding  to  the  not  only  cordial  but  also 
pressing  invitation  of  the  Federal  Government  to  proceed  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936  tar  the  benefit  of 
New  England,  and  throughout  their  negotiations  they  maintained 
dose  contact  with  representatives  of  the  War  Department  In 
charge  of  ^;>eratlons  under  this  act. 

Secondly,  there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  these  States,  their 
crfBclal  representatives,  or  their  citizens  to  diminish,  trespass 
iqxm.  or  conflict  with  the  present  established  authority,  rights, 
or  privileges  of  the  Federal  Government  in  relatl<m  to  the  water 
resources  of  this  region.  The  reservations  concerning  power  rights 
by  the  contracting  States  are  in  no  wise  Intended  as  anything 
more  than  notice  of  their  Intent  to  maintain  that  which  they  feel 
they  already  possess — no  more  and  no  less. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  feel  I  am  speaJdng  advisedly  when  I  say 
to  you  that  the  citizens  of  these  four  States,  and  Indeed  of  all  New 
England,  win  give  their  wholehearted  and  determined  8ui>port  to 
any  Oovemor  or  other  choeen  representative  In  opposition  to  any 
extension  of  Federal  authority  over  our  rivers  and  streams  beyond 
that  established  by  the  Constitution  and  «i«t.»ng  Federal  statutes. 

Some  protection  against  floods  is  genuinely  desired,  especially 
In  the  downstream  Industrial  areas  of  the  Merrimac  and  the 
OoBnectlcut,  and  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  are  cheerfully 
willing  to  pay  the  costs  thereof,  as  adjusted  between  themselves, 
the  two  Northern  States,  and  the  War  Department.  On  the  other 
band,  I  think  the  Congress  and  the  executive  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government  may  rest  assiired  that  New  icngii^pd  will 
sacrlflce  the  prospective  benefits  of  the  flood-control  program  If  It 
Is  obliged  to  choose  between  such  benefits  and  the  siurender  of 
any  rl^ts  over  Its  streams  enjoyed  by  its  States  under  ^yi«ti«g 
law. 

Aoeordhsg  to  recent  news  dlcpatches,  you  are  repreeented  as 
hopeful  that  some  arrangement  may  be  arrived  at  which  will 
satisfy  your  legal  advisers  without  demanding  of  the  four  New 
England  States  any  surrender  ot  what  they  consider  ttielr  just 
lights.  Z  most  certainly  hope  theee  reports  accurately  repreeent 
your  position,  and  that  you  will  lend  your  efforts  to  the  prompt 
approval  of  the  compacts  so  that  the  work  may  be  started  wlth- 
cvt  controversy  or  dday. 
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Finally.  I  think  you  are  wen  enough  acqtudnted  with  New  Eng^ 
land  to  have  some  idea  of  the  natiuv  and  size  of  the  mo^intaln 
streams  Involved  In  the  present  program  of  dams  and  reservoirs. 
Perhaps  you  can  suggest  that  some  of  those  who  seem  so  con- 
cerned about  Impending  violation  of  the  rights  and  Interests  of 
the  United  States  come  up  and  Judge  for  themselves  to  what 
extent  the  national  Interest  Is  Involved. 

To  New  England,  however,  even  the  smallest  of  our  moiuitaln 
streams  is  precious,  and  our  people  will  Jealously  protect  all  the 
rights  which  they  now  enjoy  in  them.  Far  beyond  their  value 
for  power  purpKises,  the  rivers  find  streams  of  New  England  con- 
stitute our  most  Important  single  natural  resource,  essential  to 
the  sustenance  of  our  population,  the  maintenance  and  expansion 
of  our  Intensive  and  diversified  Industrial  activity,  and  the  fxur- 
ther  development  of  our  great  recreational  industry. 

We  feel,  in  short,  that  the  four  New  England  States  have.  In 
good  faith,  performed  their  part  under  the  Federal  flood -control 
legislation.  We  see  no  reason  why  Congress  need  hesitate  to  place 
Its  approval  upon  the  compacts.  We  want  flood-control  works, 
but  we  place  an  even  higher  value  upon  the  preservation  of  all 
our  existing  rights  over  our  water  resources.  We  would  welcome 
the  exercise  of  yotir  good  offices  In  the  situation.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jamxs  W.  Hook,  President. 


Cotton  Price  Must  Be  Stabilized  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

.,      OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  11.  1937 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cotton 
fanners  of  the  South  face  a  crisis,  and  unless  something  Is 
done  immediately  to  stabilize  the  price  of  cotton  they  are 
threatened  with  bankruptcy. 

Since  cotton  is  the  money  crop  of  the  South,  it  will  not 
only  bankrupt  the  farmers  who  produce  it.  but  labor,  indus- 
try, and  business  of  every  character  in  that  section  will  suffer 
great  and  irreparable  loss. 

For  the  past  several  weeks  there  has  been  a  marked  and 
steady  decline  in  the  price  of  cotton.  Each  day  it  goes  lower. 
In  March  of  this  yetu-  the  average  price  per  pound  was  14.15 
cents,  and  the  markets  closed  yesterday  at  a  price  slightly 
above  10  cents  per  pound.  This  means  a  shrinkage  in  value 
of  approximately  $20  a  bale. 

Each  day  the  price  is  going  lower;  and  if  the  present  rapid 
decline  continues,  the  loss  may  amount  to  $30  or  even  $40  a 
bale  before  the  crop  is  mai^eted.  No  one  can  foretell  to  what 
depths  the  decline  will  be  carried  unless  it  is  checked. 

The  tragedy  of  the  situation  is  that  the  decline  is  occurring 
Just  as  the  farmers  are  beginning  to  market  this  year's  crop, 
and  they  will  bear  the  loss,  which  they  can  iU  afford  to  do. 
Fourteen  cents  a  pound  is  less  than  the  parity  price.  A 
shrinkage  of  $20  a  bale  would  amount  to  iM;>proximately 
$300,000,000  loss  by  the  cotton  farmers,  which  would  affect 
not  only  the  South  but  the  entire  Nation.  Bankruptcy  of  a 
class  as  numerous  as  that  of  the  cotton  producers,  eliminat- 
ing their  busring  power,  will  be  appreciably  felt  in  all  sections 
of  the  Nation.  Tlie  problem,  therefore,  is  not  local  but 
nationaL 

The  Government  alone  has  the  power  to  avert  this  catas- 
trophe, and  such  power  should  be  exercised  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay. 

A  similar  crisis  was  averted  by  the  Oovemment  in  1933, 
again  in  1934,  and  also  in  1935.  Tlie  method  iised  was  what 
is  commonly  known  as  "pegging"  the  price.  In  September 
1933  cotton  was  selling  for  about  9  cents  a  pound,  and  the 
Government  made  loans  to  farmers  at  the  rate  of  10  cents 
per  poimd  on  cotton,  and  the  price  immediately  b^an  to 
advance,  and  steadily  increased  until  at  the  end  of  the  1933 
season  it  was  bringing  about  13  cents  a  pound. 

In  September  1934,  when  the  farmers  were  marketing 
their  cotton  for  that  season,  prices  began  to  decline,  and  the 
Government  acted  promptly  and  loaned  farmers  on  cotton 


at  the  rate  of  U  cents  a  pound  and  thus  stabiliied  the  price 
around  that  figure. 

In  the  fall  of  1935.  when  the  farmers  began  again  aelling 
their  cotton  crop  for  that  year,  the  Qwculators  again  de- 
pressed the  maricet.  and  the  Government  acted  promptly  to 
stabilize  the  price.  A  sUghtly  different  plan  was  used.  Tba 
Government  made  a  straight  loan  of  10  cents  a  pound,  and 
in  addition  to  the  10-cent  loan  the  farmer  was  given  on 
adjustment  payment  equal  to  the  difference  between  12 
cents  a  pound  and  the  average  price  at  which  cotton  sold  on 
the  10  designated  spot  markets  on  the  day  that  the  farmer 
sold  his  cotton.  In  other  words.  If  tbe  fanner  sold  his 
cott(m  at  10  V^  cents,  and  that  was  the  market  price  on  that 
date,  he  received  the  difference  between  that  and  12  cents 
a  pound  so  as  to  insure  him  a  price  of  12  cents. 

For  the  crop  of  1936  the  market  price  ranged  from  12  to 
14  cents  a  pound,  and  no  loans  were  necessary  and  none 
were  made. 

Tlie  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  the  Government 
has  the  authority,  imder  legislation  heretofore  passed,  to 
make  loans  to  farmers  at  this  time  at  any  price  that  may  be 
deemed  necessary  to  stabilize  the  price,  but  notwithstanding 
the  authority  exists,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has 
taken  no  action  whatever  toward  making  such  loans  for  the 
present  year. 

Realizing  that  something  should  be  done,  a  week  ago  Z 
introduced  a  biU  (H.  R.  8151)  directing  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  make  loans  to  farmers  at  the  rate  of 
13  cents  per  poimd,  but  since  Introducing  this  bill  I  have 
secured  data  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which  con- 
vinces me  that  the  plan  used  in  1935  is  preferable  to  tbe 
straight-loan  system  prevailing  in  1933  and  1934. 

Statistics  from  the  £>epartment  of  Agriculture  reveal  that 
the  10-cent  loan  and  guaranty  of  an  additional  amount 
to  make  the  price  bring  12  cents  kept  the  cotton  moving 
and  did  not  take  it  off  the  market,  and  therefore  worked 
out  much  better,  both  for  the  farmers,  the  cotton  industry, 
and  the  Nation.  A  straight  loan  at  a  higher  price  means 
that  the  Government  woiild  have  to  hold  the  cotton; 
whereas  a  loan  at  a  lower  price  and  a  guarantee  of  tbe 
difference  insures  the  continued  and  orderly  marketing  of 
the  cotton,  and  the  Government  does  not  thereby  acquire  a 
surplus,  and  also  prevents  a  carry-over. 

Tbe  Government  still  has  on  hand  1,600,000  bales  of  cotton 
which  it  acquired  under  the  12-cent  loan  tn  1934,  but  it 
does  not  have  on  hand  a  single  bale  as  result  of  the  1935 
system  of  pegging  it. 

In  1934  the  Oovemment  at  one  time  had  (October  1934) . 
as  a  result  of  the  12-cent  loan,  approximately  four  and  a  half 
million  bales  of  cotton,  while  the  largest  amount  the  Gov- 
ernment ever  acquired  in  1935,  as  a  result  of  the  plan  used 
that  year,  was  less  than  100,000  bales. 

The  1935  plan  cost  the  Government  much  less  money,  not 
only  because  the  Government  did  not  have  to  buy  the  cot- 
ton, but  simply  guaranteed  the  price  of  12  cents,  and  after 
this  guarantee  was  made  the  price  reached  annroximately 
12  cents  on  the  spot  maxket. 

An  examination  of  the  attached  table  will  show  that 
after  the  1935  guarantee  was  invoked  the  iHlce  imme- 
diately advanced  from  10  cents  to  11.77.  and  never  did 
thereafter  go  lower  than  11.32,  so  there  was  only  a  very 
small  fractional  difference  in  the  market  price  and  tbe  12 
cents  guaranteed. 

I  am  therefore  convinced  that  a  idan  similar  to  that 
used  in  1935  should  be  made  effective  at  this  time,  either 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  imder  authority 
which  it  now  has  under  existing  law,  or.  if  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  refuses  to  exercise  its  power,  then  Con- 
gress, before  it  adjourns,  should  pass  mandatory  legisla- 
tion, requiring  that  such  action  be  taken,  thereby  assuring 
the  farmers  a  price  of  13  cents  or  more  for  this  year's  croi». 

In  order  that  the  result  of  the  methods  used  for  stafailix- 
Ing  the  price  in  1933,  1934,  and  1935  may  be  known.  I 
unanimous  consent  that  as  a  part  of  mj  remarks  X 
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Ineliide  a  taMe  of  stetistks  wtikA  ipera  reared  for  me  by 
Mr.  R.  B.  Alexander,  head  of  the  Department  of  Agrlcnl- 
laral  iMwan^  of  the  Agricultural  and  Ueclumia  College 
of  TOaM,  which  llgnrea  he  secured  tram  and  tn  coopecatton 
wtfh  olBciak  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  BcoiMinilcs  In  the 
Department  ai  Agriculture. 

I  am  one  of  thoee  who  beileve  and  have  contended  for  the 
Adflsikm  <a  a  general  farm  UU  at  this  seadon  of  Congress, 
ait^*it>MM^  the  seaHon  haa  now  been  pnilongsd  I  am 
wfOiiv  to  zenniB  here  and  not  adjoom  until  a  general  farm 
bfllcan  be  pawn! 

However,  what  I  am  now  contending  for  is  emergour  re- 
lief to  take  cart  of  the  preaent  Mtnatlon  until  general  farm 
Irgt^bittim  can  be  enacted.  The  cotton  cnv  of  this  year 
has  already  been  made,  and  a  farm  bUl  now  passed  could 
not  alTeet  the  Has  of  the  pceatnt  cro9»  bat  the  Oovemment 
can.  as  It  hat  heretofore  done,  take  immediate  action  to  ihto- 
tect  the  price,  so  that  the  farmers  win  receive  at  least  some- 
tKtwy  hke  an  adequate  price  for  the  crop  which  they  have 
nHcudj  »w*ito  FItteen  cents  a  pound  would  be  a  fair  price 
t.5m-»*«H«y  the  increMed  cost  «f  living  and  the  expenses 
tneutxed  In  making  the  crop.  It  is  unthinkable  that  the 
fiiy**«  t»wmm  be  lequired  to  baidcrupt  themselves  and  the 
eouBtrr  tr  receiving  the  prices  now  prevailing. 

It  win  be  too  late  to  staUlize  the  price  later,  as  the  farmers 
ate  bait*  taroed  to  sell  their  cotton  now.  and  if  stabiliza- 
tkm  fhm«"  later  be  effected  and  the  price  advanced,  the 
spsculatosa,  the  operators,  and  the  textile  industry,  into 
^rtMsa  *»^"*'«  the  cotton  would  have  passed  from  the  fanners. 
would  recetve  the  benefit. 

It  la  Impenttve.  tberefore.  that  loans  be  made  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corpotatkm  under  existing  law,  or  that 
Gbs«r«as  tmrntH***^'?  pass  legislation  making  mandatory 
and  requiring  that  sodi  loans  be  made  on  a  plan  similar 
to  that  uaed  tn  ItSS. 

Tlw  gravity  of  the  sltuatloo  is  not  reaUsed  by  the  Nation 
1^  large.  There  is  no  group  of  Americans  more  In  need  of 
mrtftti""**  at  this  time  than  the  cotton  producers,  and  surely 
q>ai  Ciyinfff  and  our  great  President  will  not  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  them  In  their  hour  of  need. 

gtmUttlea  «■  to  Otmemmemt  cotton  (onu  mod*  i»  1933.  1934, 

ond  1935 


atotiatte*  as  to  aovemment  cotton  loaits  made  In  1933.  1934, 
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Column  1,  monthly  arerage  10  spot  market  price;  columns  2,  3,  and  4,  ronning 
bales,  means  balee  of  cotton  on  hand  by  Oovernment  at  periods  menUonea.  havmg 
been  acquired  by  the  Government  as  result  of  loans  made  on  cotton. 


The  Rights  of  the  Minority  and  Republican 
Reorganization  Policies 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF  NirW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Augtist  11,  1927 


TO  HON.  BERTBAND  H.  SNELZi.  BSPXJBLICAN  FLOOR 

LEADER 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  ray 
ranarks  in  the  Rbcord,  I  include  a  letter  to  Hon.  BntntAMS 
H.  Swell.  Republican  floor  leader,  written  by  myself: 

Washingtom,  D.  C  August  11,  1937. 
Hon.  BzKTEAirD  H.  Bmxuu 

Minority  Leader,  House  of  Representatives, 

Washinf^on,  D.  C. 

Pr^B  Bskt:  I  am  writing  to  submit  my  resignation  flrom  the 
Republican  policy  committee  of  the  House  to  whi^  you  appointed 
me.  to  take  effect  immediately. 

Tbe  appointment  by  the  Speaker  of  Jakso  W.  Waoswowm  as 
the  minority  Member  from  the  House  on  the  New  York  World's 
Fair  Commission  and  bis  acceptance  of  the  appointment,  in  titter 
disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  minority  party  as  eipreased  by 
unanimoTis  vote  at  a  recent  Republican  conference  and  of  yoor 
rights  as  minority  leader  to  designate  the  Republican  Members  of 
congressional  committees  and  commissions,  impels  me  to  insist  on 
being  relieved  from  serving  on  the  policy  committee  headed  by 
itr.  Waimswobth.  I  doubt  if  any  other  Republican  Representative 
would  have  accepted  the  appointment  by  the  Speaker  under  these 
circumstances. 

The  policy  committee,  unfortunately,  has  not  met  In  the  last 
2  Tnnn*>Mf  and  has,  under  Mr.  Wabswoith's  leadership,  practically 
failed  to  function  or  to  even  attempt  to  outline  a  constructive 
party  program.  Such  a  program  is  more  needed  today  than  ever 
before,  particularly  with  such  impcHlant  measures  as  the  pending 
hour  and  wage  bill  and  the  low-oo«t  housing  bill,  invtdvlng  the 
attitude  of  the  Republican  Party  toward  labor. 

It  baa  been  my  belief  for  srane  time  that  as  long  as  Mr.  Wabs- 
woKTB  Is  chairman  of  our  policy  committee  the  Republican  Party 
cannot  regain  the  confidence  of  the  wage  earners,  as  his  assocla- 
tl<m  with  the  American  Liberty  League  and  kindred  reactionary 
groups  is  well  known  to  the  American  people.  Mr.  Waoswostb  is 
the  outstanding  Republican  reactionary  in  either  the  Bouse  or  the 
Senate,  and  there  Is  no  close  second  to  him. 

I  believe,  furthermore,  that  I  can  acctmiidish  man  to  liberalise 
and  hnmuilze  Republican  policies  and  leadership,  within  the 
confines  (rf  the  Constitution  and  our  American  system  of  govern- 
ment, unrestricted  by  membership  on  the  policy  committee  \m- 
der  its  present  leadership.  I  shall  from  now  on  openly  and  per- 
sistently urge  that  tbe  Republican  Party  be  freed  frcun  the 
strangle  hold  of  the  reactionary,  antiquated,  and  discredited 
leaders  of  the  past,  who  prefer  to  see  the  party  wrecked  if  they 
cannot  rule  it.  Tlie  Republican  policy  shotild  be  to  unite  the 
llbtfal  and  conservative  elements  In  opposition  to  the  radicalism 
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bt  llie  Hew  Deal  aad  to  purge  our  party  of  Its ,  ^ 

tn  crdsr  to  restora  the  fidth  and  confldoioe  of  the  plain  people  o< 
Atanham  T-*"**''"  In  Its  poiletes  and  leadership. 

We  must  not  compromise  with  the  class  hatred,  socialism,  and 
dictatorial  methods  and  r^risals  of  the  New  Deal,  but  at  the 
gpwMi  t<i»M>  If  the  party  is  to  survive  we  must  attempt  to  regain 
the  iwn«''<«**^  at  the  wage  earners  In  the  big  dttas  and  tlia  farm- 
ers of  the  West  by  divorcing  our  psrty  leadership  and  poUciss 
tiom  the  control  of  the  American  Liberty  League.  adIUh  inter- 
ests, and  large  moneyed  groups,  and  contributors.  With  that  pur- 
pose in  view.  I  propose  that  no  single  individual  shaU  be  vm- 
£i^ed  to  contribute  more  than  $6,000  to  the  fampalgm  funds. 

If  the  Republican  Party  is  to  bring  back  within  its  ranks  the 
millions  of  wage  earners  and  farmers  that  have  left  it  In  recent 
years  then  the  first  step  Is  for  the  Republican  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  make  a  record  that  wiU  deflnitrty  appeal  to  those  millions 
of  voters  who  have  been  disgusted  with  cur  past  perfctmanoM 
and  do-nothing  poUcies.  The  New  Deal  orators  and  propagandists 
have  told  the  people  ttiat  we  were  the  enemy  at  labor,  the  farmer, 
and  those  with  small  incomes.  The  stupid  Republican  attacks  on 
sodal  security  made  this  kind  of  propaganda  effective.  Mr. 
WAsawoBTB  is  cos  of  ths  19  remaining  RepubUoans  in  the  Bousa 
who  voted  against  tbe  sodal-aecurlty  biU.  which  affects  the  wd- 
fare  of  36.000,000  American  wage  earners  and  was  held  constitu- 
tional by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

The  second  method  is  to  Iwing  about  an  upralring  of  the  rank- 
and-me  Republicans  and  of  ths  more  progressive  young  tiement 
in  the  Presidential  primaries  to  prevent  the  hand-picked  c«wp^a- 
tion  lawyers,  large  contributors  and  discredited  reactionaries  frraa 
being  elected  as  delegates  to  the  national  convention  and  sele<^hig 
the  next  R^ublican  candidate  for  President,  for  whosoever  they 
nominate  is  doomed  to  defeat  and  we  will  no*  even  carry  Maine 
and  Vermont  in  1940  and  would  not  deserve  to.  The  Republican 
Party  must  broaden  its  base  and  give  actual  rqwesentation  to 
wage  earners,  farmers,  women,  veterans,  young  Republicans,  loyal 
foreign-bom  groups,  and  Negroes. 

It  must  be  self-evident  to  aU  those  interested  in  ths  future 
success  of  the  party  that  the  RepubUcan  National  Committee  must 
be  reorganized  in  leadership  and  its  poUdee  Uberallaed  and  re- 
vitalised. 

I  consider  the  rtfosal  of  ttw  ^>eaker  to  carry  out  the  time- 
honored  custom  of  appdnting  the  selection  of  the  minority  leader 
on  the  New  York  World's  Fair  Commission  to  be  a  reflection  on 
the  minority  leader  and  on  the  Republican  conference  and  a 
rMnidiation  of  the  accepted  rights  of  the  minority  to  representa- 
tion, which  sets  an  ux^fortunate  precedent,  undermines  the  few 
temalnlng  rights  of  the  minority,  and  is  a  direct  step  toward 
fascism  or  a  <me-paity  govei'nment. 

I  regard  the  refusal  of  the  Speaker  to  appoint  me.  as  the  chdoe 
of  the  minority,  as  a  form  of  political  reprisal  that  is  novel  \mder 
our  representative  form  of  government,  and.  in  my  opinion,  actu- 
ally constitutes  a  badge  of  political  honor  and  merit.  I  assure 
you.  Mr.  Smnx.  that  I  will  not  let  up  one  lota  on  my  pubUo 
criticisms  of  the  class  hatred,  socialism,  and  political  rqirlsals  of 
the  New  Deal. 

I  can  honestly  say  that  I  am  personally  rdleved  from  having 
to  sarve  on  the  New  Toiic  World's  Fair  Oommlssloo  slnoe  I  have 
learned  of  the  monstrous  pc^tical  and  partisan  ajqiointment  of 
Xdward  J.  Flynn.  of  the  Bronx,  as  United  States  Commisstnner  at 
$10  000  per  year,  in  addition  to  his  salary  of  $12,000  as  Secretary 
of  Eltote  of  New  York  State.  I  predict  that  Federal  parttdpatlon 
In  the  fair  will  become  a  poUUcal  racket  and  a  political  footbaU 
to  be  kicked  around  for  partisan  purposes  to  tbe  disgust  of  all  wdl 
;  vrtshers  of  the  fair  both  within  and  without  New  York  SUte.  but 
about  which  I  will  have  more  to  say  later. 

Had  I  known  that  "Boss"  Flynn  was  to  be  appointed  the  United 
Statea  Oommlssloner  I  would  not  have  pwmltted  you  to  submit 
my  n^">ft  in  the  beginnlnj^.  as  Iwould  have  been  unwilling  to  run 
the  risk  or  become  in  any  way  identified  or  reqxinsible  for  such  a 
spoilsmen's  paradise  or  for  any  possible  wasteful  or  Inefflclmt 
management  or  worse  that  might  result  from  the  action  of  such  an 
vnfortunate  partisan  appointment  by  President  Booeevelt. 

Sincerely  yours.  __ 

HAxn.ioH 


Economic  Division  of  Federal  Trade  Commission 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


aw 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  MOBTH  CABOLIMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  August  12  ilegislative  day  of  Monday,  Aug.  9) ,  1937 


LCTTEB  FROM  MRS.  JOHN  BOYLB.  CHAIRMAN.  CONSUMXRar 
COUNCIL  OP  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


ISx.  RETTNOLDS.   Mr.  President,  out  of  order,  I  msk  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  tbe 

LXXZI— App-^130 


QMWMMoim.  Rbcok>  a  letter  dated  Angort  4,  IfST,  dtreeCad 
to  me  by  Mrs.  John  Boyle,  of  Waahlngton.  D.  C,  In  nfvenoe 
to  the  Economics  Divlsicm  of  the  Federal  Ttade  OowitnlMtoP, 
together  with  an  extract  from  What's  Back  of  B  AH.  aa  pub- 
Usfaed  in  the  Evening  Star,  at  Washington,  D.  C  laeoB  of 
August  5. 1937. 

I  am  In  thorou^  accord  witti  the  opinion  exp»e— ed  taiy  the 
OoDsumers'  CouncU  of  Washington.  D.  C^  through  its  able 
chairman.  Mrs.  Boyle,  in  that  the  Econcunics  Dtvlsian  of  the 
Federal  Ttade  Commission  is  the  cmly  gmeral  Investlgataiy 
body  in  the  Federal  Oovornmait  which  is  badced  by  law  with 
sufficient  power  to  prevent  tbe  exploitation  of  the  publie  by 
any  industry,  and  that  through  its  investigations  it  has  pro- 
tected the  small  businessman,  the  farmer,  and  the  coPBumer 
agft<n«;t  exploitatian  by  moncqimlies. 

Tbere  belzw  no  objection,  the  letter  and  excerpt  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoas,  as  follows: 

Comuiaa  Couxkxl  or  WaaKnraroM.  D.  C 

August  4. 1937. 
Bon.  RoBOtT  R.  Rsrifocaa, 

Senate  Offtee  BvOding.  WaAtngton.  D.  C. 

Dbab  SovAToa  BsTMOua:  Recognising  your  interes*  In  tbe  prob- 
lems of  the  people.  I  feel  that  you  will  be  glad  to  have  called  to 
yow  attention  a  matter  which  Is  of  grave  concern,  and  whkto  in 
the  pi«»  of  your  many  respcmstbUittes  may  have  escaped  your 
notice.  _         ,    ,       ^ 

like  Boontmilca  Division  of  the  Ftodnal  Ttade  Oommlsskin  has 
been  in  eztetoM^e  ainoe  1016.  Due  to  lack  of  ai^rcpriatlon.  It  wiU 
In  less  than  0  months  cease  to  exist. 

This  Division  is  the  only  general  invesUgatory  body  in  tbe  Fsd- 
eral  GovemnMnt  whltdi  Is  ba^ed  by  Uw  wlttk  sufident  power- 
to    prevent    the    exploitation   of    the    public    by    any    Industry, 
•niroogh  its  investigations  it  has  protected  the  small  business- 
man,  the   farmer,   and   the   cnmwimer   against   ezidottatlan   by 

The  following  Is  a  partial  list  of  Industries  investigated  by  the 
Bconomlcs  Division:  Qraln  trade,  meat-paddng  industry,  bread 
baking,  flour,  petroleum  products,  steel,  milk,  puldle  ntUlties. 
Cham  stores,  princ^wl  farm  products,  trade  aasociaUons.  and  lum- 
ber. The  Division  is  xtow  conducting  a  farm-machinoy  inves- 
tigation. 

ff^fto  the  Investlgatlan  of  the  meat-packing  industry — notorious 
offender  In  the  field  of  fair  con4>etitlon— there  has  been  a  steady 
and  persistent  nuovement  to  acnp  the  Economics  Division  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

This  persistence  on  the  part  of  powerful  Interests  hss  been  so 
subtle  that  many  people  have  not  bean  aware  of  ttis  altuattoa 
ttiat  has  been  devdop£ag. 

The  Director  of  the  Budget  assigned  to  tbe  Commlaidan  for  the 
coming  year  a  certain  appropriation  and  asked  the  Onmmiwston 
to  submit  to  him  its  allocation  of  this  sum,  spUt  between  general 
legal  waA.  trade  practice  oonftfeaoe  work,  and  adminlstraUon. 
When  it  was  imitested  that  no  provision  was  made  for  the  Kco- 
nomics  Division,  he  repUed  that  he  knew  that,  and  insisted  on  the 
allocation,  saying  that  when  the  investigations  then  under  way  in 
the  EconomloB  Division  were  completed,  ttiere  would  not  be  any 
more  wort  for  it.  and  the  personnel  would  be  dropped. 

The  cost  of  the  Divisl<m.  which  has  a  staff  of  about  a  hundred 
people,  is  not  over  $300,000  per  year.  No  espendttnra  of  public 
money  has  yielded  greater  returns  to  the  public. 

If  the  Congress  wished  In  future  to  have  an  investigation  made, 
an  asperlenoed  staff  of  economtaU.  sUtisticians,  and  aooountanU 
would  have  to  be  reassembled.  You  vrffl.  of  course,  reabae  the 
utter  ImposBlbaity  of  qiilckly  assembUng  such  a  staff. 

Iliaee  of  us  vrho  are  aware  of  the  growing  power  of  monopoly 
tn  this  country  wlU  more  and  more  ask  that  Invcstlgstlons  ba 


I  bring  this  to  your  attention  In  the  hope  that  you  win  ssa 
that  such  a  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  economy  Is  not  eanled 
through,  and  that  the  $S004XM)  needed  to  keq>  this  staff  IntaA  la 
nut  In  the  defldoscy  i4>propriation  bill.  _..    ^  , 

Perhaps  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  organisation  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  the  chairman  I  am  enclosing  for  your 
Information  a  list  of  members  of  the  eaecutive  board  and  an 
account  of  how  and  why  we  were  organiaed. 

Sincerriy  yours.  

Mrs.  Jomr  Botls.  Jr..  Chairman. 

TTie  Consumers'  Council  of  Washington.  D.  C  was  organlaed  In 
loss  under  the  National  Emergency  Council  as  a  voluntary  con- 
sumer representative  group.  Since  April  108«.  when  Iff.  B.  A.  was 
declared  unconstitutional  snd  the  Oovernment  no  longer  per- 
mitted to  take  an  active  part  in  protection  of  the  consumer,  the 
councU  has  continued  to  carry  out  the  pedicles  In  crmsnmw  pro- 
tection laid  down  in  lOSS.  

The  councU  is  aempossd  primarily  of  rsprssentattvea  of  woassBli 
organizations  and  labor  xinions  in  the  District  cf 
addition  to  such  repreeentatives  of  mass  organlxatlona  It 
a   number   of   prominent   indlTlduals.    Magr.   Jctax   A. 
flxBt  vice  chairman  and  tha  following  la  a  complete  Hat  «< 
board  membezs: 
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Un.  Brut  Onttan  Doyle.  prasideBt.  District  of  Oidumbla  Board 
ef  ■dueatkm:  Mn.  Uoyd  W.  BkbOe.  prasktent.  District  of  CtAwn- 
bis  Ve<lenitlo&  of  Wcmen'*  Clntw;  Mrs.  Ernest  Psrklnsoci.  Women's 
Otty  Club:  Mtm  Mary  Dent,  president.  Teachers'  Union:  lUss  Selma 
Bordwrdt,  leglsUtlve  chairman.  Teachers'  Union:  Mrs.  Lillian 
Boward.  president.  Women's  Auxiliary  Fire  Dqiartment:  Clyde 
MIUs.  president.  Typonaphleal  Union:  John  A.  Lotiber.  president. 
Central  Labor  Union;  Vinson  Olynn.  lawyer.  Mlae  Matilda  Undaay, 
Mttlonal  Federation  of  Federal  Emptoyees:  Dr.  Max  J.  Waaserman. 
•eoooBilst:  Burton  D.  Seeley.  statistician:  James  B.  Hatch,  engi- 
neer: Chester  O.  OObert,  Research  Associates,  Inc.:  James  Ring. 
Alb^  Dwelling  Authority:  Walter  M.  Peacock,  consultant  on  oon- 
sumere'  coopeimtiTes;  Bomer  J.  Dodge.  Journalist;  LeBoy  A.  Hal- 
bert.  cooperative  ^;>ec1alist:  and  Mm.  Buston  Thompson. 

inrom  the  Xvenlng  Star,  Wssbtngtnn,  D.  C^  Thiirsday,  Atig.  6,  1087] 

WHAT'S  BACK  or  TT  ALZ. 


It 


V 


On  Tbuisday  Msmbwe  of  Congress  win  open  a  letter  which  most 
ef  tbem  will  toss  la  the  wastebaaket.    A  few  mav  shed  a  tear. 

The  letter  rersals  that.  In  another  6  months,  the  Icooomlcs  Divi- 
sion of  the  Federal  Itade  OommiasloB,  the  only  governmental  in- 
Ttstlgatory  body  that  ean  put  teal  teeth  lalo  ito  luTsstigatlng.  will 
be  dead. 

Tbe  Olvliloa  hm  been  the  Btmesta  of  Mg.  bad  business,  the 
•iiaihenft  of  moil  btminswitn.  good  and  bad.  and  the  Roek  of 
iroup  Vtaik  bfUetM  thai,  la  order  to  mtvc  tbo 
lot  Um  Oovtraaiottl  WMli.ilriy  Uaoa  la  puillo 

laHftlgitMHii  hUH  kttfl  tiioM  of  nott  M«li« 

iMlO  WtffltliiiriMMMr,  laUlli  llOfli  lliilll  MOfMi 

ilMMMt 

ntmillm 

«Bi  ifflirte 

0  BOMM  MM  I 

iJiuMnio  ftlf 

I  mvMM 


Cofrm  Shmild  Pm  Lm  BUI  at  Thif  SbmIoh  ii 
Pftftfcwi  to  AntricM  Airfaitimi,  Which  Mwt 
CoatiBiM  to  Lead  the  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OP  WZST  VntGlNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thundag,  Autput  12, 1937 

Ifr.  RANDOUPH.  ICr.  Speaker,  by  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  united  States  tbe  Congress  provided  in  the  Air 
liUl  Act  of  June  13.  1934.  for  the  appointment  of  a  Corn- 
mlBsUm  of  five  members,  to  be  i4?pointed  by  the  President,  to 
make  an  Immediate  study  and  survey  and  report  to  Congress 
Us  rwommmdatlop  of  a  broad  policy  covering  all  phases  of 
avlattoo  and  the  rdation  of  the  United  States  thereto.  Tlie 
report  of  this  Commission,  knoiwn  as  the  Federal  Aviation 
Oommtsston  or  the  President's  Aviation  Commission,  was 
transmitted  to  ttie  Congress  by  the  President  in  his  mes- 
sage of  January  31,  1935.  To  use  the  words  of  the  Presi- 
dent, "the  Commission  made  a  diligent  study  of  the  broad 
subject  of  aviation  conditions,  both  at  home  and  afarQad." 

Its  printed  rqxirt  stands  as  one  of  the  mllwrtanfs  of  intel- 
ligent thinking  comoeming  American  aeronautics.  Except  In 
one  respeet,  the  President  agreed  with  the  report  of  his  Com- 
nrimrtfm  Tbe  Cwrnnissfnn  had  recnmmfndfd  the  creation  of 
a  temporary  air  commerce  commission  to  regulate  all  dvll 
•cnmautics;  the  President  sngpwstfirt  tha^— 


In  the  interim,  before  a  permanent,  consolidated  agency  Is  cre- 
ated or  designated  over  transportation  as  a  whole,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Ckjmmlssion  can  well  serve  the  needs  of  air  trans- 
{xntatlon. 

The  very  day  on  which  the  President  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress the  report  of  his  Aviation  Commission,  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California  [Mr.  Lea]  Introduced  in 
the  Seventy-fourth  Congress  H.  R.  5174,  a  bill  designed  to 
make  a  permanent  record  for  the  information  of  Congress 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  President's  Aviation  Commis- 
sion. 

paasiDPrr  favoss  tMczsLtnoii 

On  June  7,  1935,  the  President,  in  a  message  to  Congress, 
again  stated: 
I  am  In  general  aeoord  with  the  eubetanoe  of  this  legislation. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  trustworthy  author  for 
an  aviation  bill  than  our  distinguished  colleagxie  from  Cali- 
fornia. He  has  occupied  positions  of  national  trust  whenever 
Amtrlca  needed  to  cross  the  Rubicon  on  aeronautical  mat- 
tsri.  ror  example*  Immediately  after  the  World  Wtf,  when 
inu«h  oonfuflofi  of  thought  existed  due  to  Irrfipontltole 
ehiffff  by  fflthuHittlo  lyiation  AfflMt«uf«  if tlmt  tiM  43on« 
diMi  of  AMOttiUilCAl  Affilff  dufltig  th#  WlliOfl  MdmiiilKfi- 
ium,  II WM  Oi<A«m«i  LiA  wtM  itMfli  tnonilii  fitteotntfiM  ihi 

«hif|lf  MNl  •Ottllitfflltll'gff  MfNl  IMklfli  tml  fllMyiM  (tM 

ifttih  9l  whii  Hi  Ml  4(tf  MH  m\u  m  MiffHi'i  Wm  Wir 

m  fmri  Pftnl/ii  M  fftrt  11  tf  fUtrn  miMri  if«,  w,  Hi 
MruAfy  IMO.  M  Im  mm  MihfiltftMvf  immm  ivfr 
frtii(«4  M  (f  MM  mim  m  wh«i  hMffM  iii  Amiiii«ii  i«rf> 
fmUH  $w\M  ih*  Wfrii  Wm,  w$fif  Hmm  9I  Ommm 
nlmM  ptMl  »ntf  nmf  im  immm$nt,  li#f*ra  h«  Mfumif  (9 
§m9fthifU  (hi  ir9untf  wofk  of  AmfrMwii  »vl»tl«ii, 

T^,  In  IIM  »n4  INf ,  whan  ohgrfM  »n4  oounUr  ohftiVM 
nfftlii  •mMMUNi  from  if retponflblf  ivigtlon  mnitmi,  it  wm 
Cufturai  Ua  who,  koeptng  hlf  eye  truly  pointotf  with  tbo 
RAtloma  eompMi,  loeured  vital  provisions  in  ttoo  Air  Com* 
moroe  Act  of  1936,  in  tht  form  and  prlAolplf  in  wMob  i% 
ftlll  itandf  after  11  ycvn  of  experience. 

Today  American  civil  aviation  again  faces  a  erisis  at  a 
time  when  America's  leadership  in  the  commercial  aviation 
of  the  world  Is  no  longer  an  undisputed  fact,  at  a  time 
when  American  air  transport  cannot  further  progress  with- 
out the  far-seeing  action  and  the  mature  consideration  of 
the  Congress.  Now  again,  it  Is  Claunci  Lka  who,  in  his 
quiet  and  unassuming  manner,  steps  to  the  front  with  what 
in  known  as  the  Lea  bill,  H.  R.  7273,  the  passage  of  which 
at  this  session  of  Congress  is  vital  to  the  future  of  our  air 
transport  Industry,  of  the  Postal  Service,  and  of  the  national 
defense. 

IXA  KLL  IS  NSCBBSABT 

"Hie  Lea  l^  conforms  In  all  essentials  to  the  report  of  the 
President's  Aviation  Commission  as  modified  by  the  President 
and  as  twice  commoided  by  him  to  the  C(mgress.  It  pro- 
poses cmitnd  of  the  air  transportation  of  passengers  and 
ezi»ress  by  the  Interstate  C(nnmerce  Commission,  and  of 
the  transportation  of  air  mail  by  the  Post  Office  Department, 
with  the  rate  of  compensation  for  mail  transportation  to 
be  fixed  by  the  Commission,  as  it  is  now  on  the  domestic 
air  lines,  and  on  the  railroads.  The  air  transportation  of 
passengers  and  express  would  be  regulated  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  rail  and  motor  transportation  Is  already 
regulated. 

Existing  statutes  provide  for  control  of  the  transportation 
of  mall  and,  to  a  very  limited  degree,  of  passengers  and 
express  by  the  Post  Office  Department,  without  any  regula- 
tion whatsoever  of  air-transport  lines  that  do  not  carry  mall. 
Existing  statutes  were  sound  in  their  inception  in  1925  and 
perhaps  were  sound  even  in  1934,  when  the  present  domestic 
air  lines  an  don  the  railroads.  "Hie  air  transportation  of 
transpcHt  Industry  was  primarily  an  air-mall  industry.  70 
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percent  of  its  revenue  being  derived  from  the  transporta- 
tion of  mail  and  only  30  percent  from  the  transportation  al 
passengers  and  express. 

However,  by  1936,  the  situation  was  exactly  reversed.  Tlie 
air  lines  now  derive  two-thirds  of  their  revenue  from  trans- 
porting passengers  and  express  and  only  one-third  trom  the 
transportation  of  mall.  This  is  no  longer  primarily  an  air- 
mail industry.  It  is  an  ImpcHtant  part  of  the  transporta- 
tion S3rstem  of  the  country. 

Under  the  present  system  extension  of  passenger  and  ex- 
I»«ss  facilities  by  domestic  mail-carrying  lines  is  impossi- 
ble except  as  an  adjunct  to  expansion  of  the  maU  service, 
and  the  extension  of  such  facilities  by  other  operators  is 
Wholly  unregulated.  The  Lea  bill  woxxUL  place  the  expansion 
of  passenger  and  express  transportation  entirely  upon  the 
sound  basis  of  public  convenience  and  necessity.  And  as 
to  maU,  an  air  carrien,  so  authorised  in  their  cerUflcates, 
must  transport  the  malls  if  and  when  required  by  the  Poit- 
maeter  General,  and  under  the  Poitmafter  Qeneral'i  rules 
and  regulations.  Ilitii  tho  transportation  noodi  of  the  pab« 
Ho  are  satlsflod  and  at  the  same  tlmo  tho  rtqulrtinints  of 
tho  Poet  Offioo  Dtpartmottt  aft  adtquatoly  fulfllltd. 

Hm  pfopond  ItgiiUiioti  ftitdaiM  iMMMMfor  and  ominvm 
faiii.  At  Uif  iNiNMift  tmif  iM  iMiMM  li  withoyi  tlMi  pn* 
iMiifii.  VMlff  llM  9Miiiift  lyiM  9f  mnutA  tiWi  Mm  tfttr 
li  wMf  fiMfl  it  ft/U  wtfi  Ml  fttMliPiti  Hmmiimi, 

AM  Ut  INtt  irtiMi  tug  mgrfgr  um  ggtiggMtfigw  gf  ttl 

aisaieaAaaMii  m^mm^mimm  uMdM9  ike  tMiktstt  al  UkM  fiuaMilaAe 
Mr'vfanepvrf  evinpvHiee  wmvf  wnv  wnwvi  vi  tne  irrwrvivw 

naiMMsea  fleauaiaelMi.  umMmm   afnifttinwi  el  law  IdaaAlsal 

vwiniflffrW  wonnineeiipit/   anwer    wrwwi&nnw   v>   iww    iwffTvivnn 

Wiffffi  inMg  wwwf  m^wW  lO  faiiroago  AMI  oHMOvi  pHiff  aw 

eiiiMiAsa  saf^Miart  ajnaiaai  aiaaaaalv  mmA.  a  atrtet  aaMilatiaM 

gf  9m  ^  mtgfggi,  itffgl  gy  HNftrggi,  feoiwggn  gtf-trgM« 

Vndgr  gglfMiig  Itir,  only  iowgiHg  atrHMtt  ggntngtofi  Mi 
iuMi0(  (0  fiontrol  In  tMi  rofpoetr 

■Mvufwir  M  mmm 

Under  exlftlng  law,  the  Poetmaeter  Oenoral  haa  authority 
to  award  alr-mall  eontraeti  for  servtetf  with  fortign  eoon- 
trles  and  the  Tnrritortoi.  0ucb  servlcai  may  be  parallolod 
at  any  time  by  eompetittve  serviees  of  American  dtiiens, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  tbe  available  traffle  is  luffl- 
cient  to  sustain  such  duplicate  service.  Tliere  exists  no 
regulation  of  any  sort,  except  safety  regulation.  Hie  Lea 
bill  requires  that  American  citisens  who  desire  to  engage  in 
overseas  or  foreign  air-transport  operations  shall  obtain  cer- 
tificates of  convenience  and  necessity  from  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  Interstate 
air  commerce.  Air  carriers  in  such  services  would  also  be 
required  to  file  and  public  tariffs  and  would  be  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  in  respect  to  consollda- 
ticms  and  mergers,  accounting,  trade  agreements,  and  unfair 
trade  practices. 

We  should  pass  the  Lea  bill,  and  we  should  pass  it  now. 
during  this  Congress.  Amorican  air  transportation  needs  it, 
for  a  crisis  In  that  industry  has  already  occurred.  Cut- 
throat competition  started  last  winter.  Only  by  a  mirade 
was  it  avoided  at  that  time.  We  shall  more  than  likely  see 
its  recurrence  with  the  gravest  consequences  before  the 
opening^  another  sessifm  of  this  Congress  unless  this  bill 
passes  at  this  session. 

American  aviation  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  same 
evils  that  brought  disastrous  consequences  upon  the  finan- 
cial structures  of  the  railroad  and  motor  carriers  prior  to 
Fed»al  regulation.  Tlds  young  industry  should  be  saved 
from  the  evils  that  bankrupted  the  railroad  industry  and 
wrought  flnanrial  havoc  and  loss  of  service  in  the  motor- 
carrier  business. 

mW  CAPXTAI.  MSBNB 

TtxR  air-transport  industry  is  today  badly  in  need  of  aditt- 
tional  capital.  Iliat  capital  can  come  only  from  the  in- 
vesting public  or  from  lending  by  the  Federal  Qovemment. 
Capital  will  not  invest  in  sufficient  quantity  in  an  industry 
based  upon  the  quicksands  of  present  inadequate  kgislatlaa. 


Already  mor«  than  half  the  capital  of  tte  air  lines  hM  been 
lost.  Of  approximately  $120,000,000  invested  in  sdieduled 
alr-txansport  lines,  more  than  half  has  disappeared  duo 
to  losses.  Lack  of  capital  Is  today  Jeopanllaing  every  plan 
for  the  efficiency  and  exparnkm  <tf  this  new  Industry. 

Already  a  European  country  has  started  to  build  a  better 
^>OTnnr>^iytal  airplane  than  the  best  that  Amorlca  Is  now 
using.  Our  air-transport  industry  would  not  only  matdk 
but  would  far  surpass  their  brethren  m  Europe  both  In 
domestic  services  and  in  direct  international  alr-Une  com- 
petition, if  they  had  the  cash  to  finance  the  needed  equip- 
ment whi^  American  ingenuity  is  prepared  to  build.  It  ts 
a  sad  commentary  that  lack  of  investing  confldnioe,  due  to 
inadequate  Federal  legtslation,  makes  impossible  the  rafflmg 
of  the  cash  to  finance  competition  on  a  level  with  our  Inter- 
national eompetitars. 

Prmf**f  lines  have  need  for  mora  and  better  equipment, 
but  It  Is  highly  probable  that  the  faetorles  of  the  United 
Btatif  wai  be  deprtvod  of  •omt  |lg.000.000  of  new  businoia 
during  tha  coming  year  because  prudent  capital  stands  hesl- 
tMtiy  atidi  uniU  loglilatioa  of  a  p«maoont  naturo  oan  bo 
giMMtod  for  Uiif  indyalnr.  _ 

Tho  fMgfil  Mdi  fgr  ilf -mall  rgutei  im  •  dlMgrigg.  ehirfM 
g|  ffloiMMly  m  gftgfi  uiiifodi  tMl  tlig  only  nonoiMly  In  Oio 
•Ir-ltM  ifldufltry  lg  Umi  whigli  If  gatiggi  toy  ffftei^  •fr-mtlt 
|gg|gltt|gii<  ftFthgl«niiigf(liigiHiMif  ItWittMin^ 


MM  PWflgl  gggi  lg  mg  gwn  WHU.  Hw  IgfligH  pggHIMgSi  wg 

m»fi  whg  gM  gffgfi  l«  iafef  t*M  \imim  •^^±t^,P 

mimamt  — ■*  fee  li  la  the  aiaaaaalv  sslnsd  bv  Um  teanalal 
worit  seneei  iWF  it  w  wie  i>yiH*yy  yiii^^wy_^»f^_  la^niviwt 

wOf4M§a(g  Wwg  OwM  HWr  MS  I^W^S  IOTNIf  aWW  rwlWWIW^e  PHWI— 

ggtf  at  mmm  wfm  law  aHiigiit  opgwilgpi  teavf  iiig9uw>g<> 

Whan,  on  July  il  gfttUi  ym,  FMmfylvanlt  OiiKral  Aly 
Unoi  Md  lg«  |W  rw  tlMA  tto  ooit  of  one  nlloii  ol  pMOlliig 
for  tbf  pHvttiii  of  loflng  monoy  in  flyliig  tiio  mall  botwoon 
Waiblnffton  and  Buffalo,  It  mada  of  ciditlng  logMatte  a 
tncie  joke  that  w  fbould  haotan  to  corrtet. 


Ainortaa  has  Invested  some  96g/N)04KW  In  subsidy  to  tho 
ilaiiwaHf  alr-mall  carriers.  If  cutthroat  competitUm  be  al- 
lowed. If  tbe  present  lade  of  confidence  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue, that  huge  investment  of  taxpayers'  money  win  be 
jeopardised  and  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  will  have 
again  to  be  opened  with  generous  outlays.  Let  us  stand  fast 
against  any  such  eventuality.  Let  us.  Instead,  act  now,  before 
it  is  too  late,  and  provide  the  way  for  that  vitally  necessary 
indortry  to  stand  on  its  own  feet,  wtth  private  capital  and 
confidentbr  face  the  future. 


President  Booseyelt,  the  Minimum-Wage  Bill,  mad 

the  Negro 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

OF  omo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thtarsday,  Auffust  12,  1937 


uLfunaoo  BY  DB.  D.  ORMOKDK  WAXJOEB.  PBEaDBrraP 
WILBEBFOBCS  umVXBSmr.  WILBEBFOBCS.  OHIO.  AUOUffT 
8.  WS7  

lir.  SWSBNBT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  tbe  Ricois,  I  insert  the  following  address  of  Dr. 
D.  Ormonde  Walker,  president  of  'Vtnibeif orce  University, 
Wilberforce,  Ohio.  August  5,  1937: 

Itie  ptnm  at  th0  mtnlmam-wage  bO  ct  Prvidant 
Its  reacttoQ  upon  tte  Booth  iliould  appMl  to  an 
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.1 


<tf  AnMrtMk  wpselally  vben  ttiey  xoeofnlM  vbst  has  r»> 
tBTdad  ttM  propw  o(  tiM  Bootb  both  ■aong  vbtt«  and  Nesrofls. 

■fforU  In  tb*  Sooth  to  ratard  oaaa  racial  group  economically  haa 
svaoltcd  m  ttaa  ratatdatlon  of  the  entlra  aouthem  popolatlan.  A 
■aefeloa  aa  rldt  In  agrtetfltofal  poarthfltttaa.  In  mlnerala.  and  otiier 
baale  natural  laaourcea  to  ba  aa  backward  aa  la  the  praaent  South- 
land  naada  aiplanatlon. 

WbatcTV  may  ba  Mid  for  or  agalnat  tba  Institution  at  davery, 
n  muat  ba  eondgrtart  that  It  haa  Utt  a  tcrribto  bUgfat  upon  tha 
•oath.  SUKva  labor.  I  baUava.  would  haif*  eoma  to  an  and  by  tta 
own  inartla.  lor  It  landarad  uaalaaa  both  tha  phyaleal  and  mental 
poweri  at  tha  paosla  who  atteaq^tad  to  subject  the  data  daaa. 
Sooner  or  later  wa  alaviholdara  would  have  come  to  under- 
stand  thliL  Tha  aaaa  thing  waa  taklnf  plaea  In  tha  South  when 
tha  msRtfal  pan  of  Abraham  Ziaooln  eama  to  Ita  raacua  aa  had 
prerkXMly  takan  plaea  m  Boman  rtTllhatlnn  when  Ita  glory  faded, 
tta  nillnf  daaa  waa  pratautad  fkom  dardoplng  aa  nature  In- 
fer manklad  to  do  by  parmttttaf  tha  Oreak  davaa  to  do  all 


One  of  tha  trafadlaa  of  tha  preeant  South  today  la  an  mpiputint 
mlsnndafatandlaff  of  tha  whola  rriatton  of  economic  daraiopment 
and  tha  raea  qiieatloB.  Thara  la,  howavar,  a  derdoplng  leadnahlp 
that  wrngnlaaB  that  thara  nmst  ba  aona  new  approach  In  order 
that  tha  baot  that  tha  Sooth  haa  may  ba  uttllaed  for  the  good 
of  tha  antlia  population. 

In  iha  lacant  Suprema  Court  flgfat  many  cf  the  exponents  of 
thia  now  type  of  laadeishlu  gava  aiqypcrt  to  Praaldant  Booaerelt. 
and  thara  la  arary  Indication  that  thla  eama  group  wlU  espreas 
their  Interaat  In  hia  mlnimum<'waga  Mil  pronam  Intended  to 
benefit  tha  aaaasea  throughout  tha  country.  To  oppoee  such  a 
profiam  on  tha  baala  that  It  will  benefit  tha  Negro  plaoee  south- 
am  Senators  and  niaitiiasiinii  aa  standing  In  tha  light  of  their 
own  people.  Increaaed  wagae  means  increaaed  eqiexMlltures  on 
tha  part  of*  the  wage  eamata,  and  since  all  of  the  channels  of 
trade  ara  In  tha  handa  of  aouthem  whitea  It  Is  dearly  seen  that 
no  iHwniTm*^  ill  could  come  to  the  section  as  far  as  they  are 


r 


Tlie  mIgraUon  of  tha  Negro  to  the  North  and  the  Increaaed 
wafM  ofua  Negro  m  the  North  had  no  111  effect  on  the  northern 
whtta  laboring  dass.  In  fact.  It  Increaaed  his  own  productive 
ability,  and  tha  northern  community  became  richer  becatiae  of 
that,  following  the  migration  movement  there  was  a  great  hue 
and  cry  on  the  put  of  the  southern  whites,  and  every  Inducement 
waa  made  to  peraoada  tha  Negro  not  to  leave.  It  waa  only  when 
tha  INgro^  leaving  canssd  a  depletion  of  farm  laborers  that  the 
whites  maltanrt  the  value  of  the  Negro  to  the  South. 

Tha  ellmate  of  the  South  and  the  length  of  years  that  the 
Negro  haa  sojocmed  in  It  Indicate  that  that  section  Is  suited 
to  nlB  beat  devdovment;  and  If  the  NCgro  could  only  be  assured 
of  physical  aecurlty.  with  Ita  attendant  possibilities  of  a  well- 
rounded  cltlaendi4>.  he  would  prefer  to  live  there. 

Tte  South  holda  ttadf  vp  to  ridicule  In  the  united  fight  tta 
Bepsas>in»stlviis  ara  making  against  an  antaynehlng  bill.  It  givea 
to  the  world  the  Idea  that  punishing  alleged  crime  by  lynching 
la  the  mTth<?d  which  they  aia  dtali  oua  of  forever  holding  to.  Ihe 
southsm  Repreaentattve  tram  Tssas  who  voted  for  the  anti- 
bill  win  certainly  go  down  In  history  aa  a  man  with  a 
for  the  South.  Again,  the  South  unwittingly  feeds  the 
of  coaamunlsm  when  it  attempts  to  choke  off  the  natural 
of  the  maama  for  a  ttdr  wage  and  reaaonable  hours  in 


SouthesB  whtta  men  must  ba  lamlnded  that  the  war  Is  over, 
alavary  haa  been  aboilrtwrt,  a  new  aodety  is  being  formed,  and 
that  tha  wiT^ii***  and  technlmw  ussd  by  their  grandparents  can- 
not ba  xiaad  In  this  day  and  vaae.  The  American  peqple  have  set 
their  faoaa  toward  pr agrees,  toward  the  aoclal  and  economic  eman- 
flpirt*«"s  of  the  aarfs,  wfaethsr  they  be  In  the  swaatslx^  of  New 
Talk  or  OB  the  peonage  farma  of  Alabama  or  Mississippi.  Wisdom 
ought  to  dictate  that  freedom  cannot  come  to  one  group  without 
r«"^«rg  to  the  other,  for  the  economic  forces  that  are  at  work  take 
ordars  tmly  from  eeonotalo  lawa.  Their  blatant  cries  and  their 
prejudleea  are  simply  edxMa  of  a  dead  and  forgotten  past.  The 
VMaral  Qovemment,  under  the  wlae  and  skillful  hands  of  Franklin 
Delano  Booaevalt.  haa  takan  high  ground  In  thia  new  eomomlo 
emancipation. 

The  late  Senator  RoWnaow.  In  hIa  atqniort  of  the  President,  had 
eooM  to  the  place  where  It  waa  commonly  accepted  that  he  might 
be  nsmni  for  the  Supreme  Court  Bench  of  the  United  States,  and 
▼Ice  President  Oamer.  who.  when  first  accq;>ted  as  Vice  President, 
waa  looked  upon  aa  a  tragedy,  now  In  hia  new  viewpoint,  as  ez- 
preaatd  in  his  actlvltlea  In  presiding  ov«  the  Senate,  has  brought 
n  better  understanding  of  prsssnt-day  southern  leadership.  The 
time  may  come  when  stateamen  of  the  South  may  locA  with  hope 
upon  repreaentlng  the  Oovemment  In  its  highest  places  of  power. 

There  is  no  more  loyal  group  of  dtlaens  in  the  South  than  the 
Negro  dtlaens.  Noirtiere  in  all  America  Is  there  to  be  found  more 
todftvldoal  ktwrtneaa  than  that  aslating  between  the  iadivldual 
and  irtUtes.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  better  element  among 
these  finer  rrtatlorMhlpa  edat  should  take  hcdd  of  the  sltua- 
tloB  and  caoae  tndtvHtaal  i^ipredatlon  and  good  wiH  to  be  trans- 
lated Into  mass  mpfndatkm  and  good  wlXL  The  young  educated 
southern  white  man  haa  a  teak  that  win  challenge  the  beet  that  Is 
In  him.  She  win  but  lift  hhnatff  beyond  local  pre Judloea  and  paa- 
tkmm.  It  wlU  not  ba  far  distant  when.  In  aelectlng  Uberal  leaders  to 
of  our  aoeemmant.Amerloa  win  turn  for  thla  new 
to 


Pending  Pure  Food  and  Drag  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OP  WASmKGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Augvst  12,  1937 

I.  Thi  BACxaaoxnn) 

IT  la  oua  PABAacoxniT  dott  to  bvact  wow  ojuiuimb  pubs  ioob  ams 

DBUO  IMtOBLATIOtl  WITH   TCXTB  ZK  IT 

ICr.  CX>FFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  SO 
years  after  the  Federal  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act  was  passed. 
preDaratlons  that  have  killed  or  injured  scores  of  persons  are 
still  being  sold.  The  market  is  flooded  with  harmful  drugs 
and  cosmetics.  Widely  advertised  and  wholly  worthless 
patent  medicines  are  cheating  consumers  of  at  least  $200,- 
000,000  annually. 

WHAT  la  "umoCi 

Midol  for  example,  which  is  sold  for  the  relief  of  pain, 
contains  a  dangerous  drug  called  amlordopyrine.  This  drug 
has  caused  in  many  persons  a  fatal  disease  of  the  blood  and 
has  been  responsible  for  over  1,500  deaths.  Antifat  prepara- 
tioos  are  sold  over  the  coimters  of  thousands  of  drug  st<nres; 
some  of  these  cures  for  obesity  contain  dinitrophenol.  a  drug 
which,  as  one  doctor  has  put  it.  in  the  Journal  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  "literally  bums  a  patient  to  death.** 
Aniline  eyelash  dyes  are  sold  without  warning,  yet  if  a  sus- 
ceptible person  gets  some  of  the  dye  into  the  system,  blind- 
ness may  be  the  result.  No  hair  dye  which  is  effective  is  also 
safe  imless  sensitivity  tests  are  made,  yet  hair  dyes  are  still 
sold  without  any  warning. 

The  Federal  Government  has  found  itself  powerless  to  pro- 
tect the  consimier,  because  the  existing  law  is  obsolete  and 
appropriations  Inadequate.  Over  a  period  of  4  years  there 
has  been  a  campaign  to  enact  new  and  more  effective  legis- 
lation. And  at  the  same  time  tho-e  has  been  a  mighty  cam- 
paign to  enact  legislation  that  would  give  the  consumer  even 
less  protection  than  he  has  today. 

The  bills  before  us  today  must  be  Judged  according  to  what 
they  will  do  to  save  thousands  of  Americans  from  injury  or 
even  death  at  the  hands  of  manufacturers  whose  only  inter- 
est lies  in  selling  their  merchandise.  Since  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  good  law  cannot  be  properly  measured  without  sur- 
veying the  defects  of  existing  legislation,  some  pertinent  facts 
must  be  brought  to  the  f  or^pround. 


ooionrAi.  wnxr  act  is  ootmodh) 
Tbe  Federal  pure  food  and  drug  law  was  enacted  in  1906 
after  a  27-year  fight  led  by  Dr.  Harvey  Wiley,  after  whom 
the  law  is  popularly  named.  That  law.  good  in  its  time, 
today  is  decrepit  and  obsolete.  Its  chief  defects  are  that  it 
applies  neither  to  advertising  nor  to  cosmetics,  although  it 
does  forbid  false  claims  on  labels  and  does  prohibit  adultera- 
tion of  food  and  drugs.  But.  in  addition,  the  law  contains  a 
Joker  which  makes  it  laughingstock.  The  history  of  that 
Joker  throws  light  on  how  drug  bills  are  emasculated. 


COT7ST8    BATS    SlCASCTn.ATa> 


LAWS 


The  original  Wiley  law  forbade  false  or  miaiAftiUng  claims 
on  the  labels  of  food  and  drugs.  You  can  realize  how  far- 
reaching  this  prohibition  was  when  you  consider  that  by  mis- 
leading is  meant  a  statement  which,  althoi^h  technically 
true,  in  practice  misleads.  A  few  years  after  the  Wiley  law 
went  into  effect,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  had  be- 
fore it  an  important  test  case.  The  Government  ctmtended 
that  Dr.  Johnson's  combination  treatment  for  cancer  was 
falsely  labeled.  We  would  hardly  assume  today  that  there 
could  be  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  a  com- 
bination treatment  for  cancer  was  misbranded  or  not,  but 
the  Supreme  Court  thought  differently.  It  decided  that  the 
prohibition  against  false  or  mtKigni^jng  pJaimn  applied  only 
to  the  Ingredients  of  a  package  and  not  to  claims  about  its 
curative  powers,  and  so  It  «<««*»<«— .^  ^^^  proaeeutian.    Ibe 
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dedflion  shocked  the  country  and  within  a  month  President 
Taft  sent  an  emergency  menage  to  Oongreaa  addng  it  to 
undo  the  evil  the  Supreme  Court  deeiakm  had  created.  A 
bUl  was  introduced  to  amend  the  law  to  make  it  apfiiy  to 
therapeutic  claims  on  the  labds  of  drags.  Tliat  bOl  be- 
came a  law,  but  only  after  the  tobbyists  had  inserted  a  joker 
which  made  the  amendment  worthless.  The  amendment  as 
finally  adopted  forbade  false  and  fraudulent  therapeatfc 
claims  on  the  labdi  of  patent  medicines.  Tlieref ore,  when 
the  Government  started  an  action  based  on  false  then^Mittic 
elaims  against  a  seller  of  patent  medicines  it  had  to  profv 
not  only  that  such  elaims  were  talse  but  also  that  ih»  per- 
son who  made  them  knew  they  were  fate,  m  other  words, 
the  more  ignorant  a  drug  vendor  was,  and  the  less  he  knew 
of  medicine,  the  leas  likely  he  was  to  be  oonTlcted.  Tbe 
lobbyist  most  active  in  getting  this  joker  in  tbe  1012  amend- 
ment was  an  eaecatlve  of  Faike-Davls  *  Co.,  a  so-called 
ethical  druff  manufacturer. 

bambab:  aw  Msaaaoos  BSAasvca 
Let  me  Illustrate  the  dUBcultles  in  getttng  proseeutiODS  un- 
der this  fate  and  f  raudnlent  provision.  A  former  shirt 
salesman,  Lef  Banks  Bailett,  was  sdling  a  so-called  diabetes 
cxat  known  as  Banbar  and  getting  $12  a  pint  for  it  Tbe 
pyxKi  and  Drug  Administration,  the  Bnreau^in  the  Depart- 
ment of  AgilculUue  which  enforces  the  WHey  Act,  analysed 
Banbar  and  found  it  was  essoitially  an  extract  of  a  common 
weed,  "horsetail",  frequently  found  growing  along  railroad 
tra^s.  A  criminal  prosecution  was  started  and  interna- 
tional authorities  tesUfled  Banbar  was  worthless.  Mr.  Bar- 
lett  then  introduced  in  evidence  hundreds  of  testimonials 
praising  Banbar  and  swearing  it  had  cured  their  diabetes, 
me  Government  then  proved  that  scores  of  these  persons 
had  actually  died  of  diabetes.  Yet  a  jury  of  12  good  men 
and  true  acQUitted  Mr.  Barlett,  and  the  Government  did  not 
appeal,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  it  could  not.  For  the 
Constitution  forbids  putting  a  person  in  double  jeopardy  for 
the  same  offense,  in  a  criminal  action. 

B.  AMD  Iff. 

Mr.  Speaker,  hi  another  case  it  took  the  Food  and  IXng 
Administration  10  years  and  the  expenditure  of  $75,000  be- 
fore It  could  omvince  a  Jury  that  a  horse  liniment  known 
as  B.  ft  M.  was  not  a  proper  treatment  for  tuberculosis. 

XASMOLA  A  DAMOBBOUS  MUSIBUM 

Besides  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  there  are  two 
other  Federal  agencies  which  are  theoretically  of  heU>  to 
the  ccmsumer.  How  far  that  theory  Is  removed  fnxn  fact 
may  be  seen  by  the  experience  of  BCarmoIa.  Tbe  wdl- 
known  antifat  preparation,  Marmola,  depends  for  Its  ef- 
fectiveness on  tbyrxM  extract,  which  can.  and  does,  seriously 
harm  many  persons.  Marmola  is  put  out  by  one  Edward 
D.  Hayes,  who  previously  had  bedh  selling  lost-manhood 
cures  1^  means  of  Police  Gasette  advertisements,  The  Post 
Office  has  the  power  to  deny  the  use  of  ttie  malls  to  those 
using  them  to  defraud.  It  used  this  power  to  Issue  such  an 
order  against  me  of  Hayes'  firms.  Mr.  Hayes  Uithely 
changed  the  name  of  his  firm  and  continued  doing  business 
under  anoth^  name.  He  was  able  to  dodge  tbe  postal  in- 
spectors until  1914,  when  the  Post  Office  prosecuted  him 
criminally,  and  he  plead  guilty,  paying  a  $5,000  fine.  Even- 
tually he  gave  up  his  mail-order  business  but  continued  to 
sell  Marmola  to  retail  druggists  and  to  advertise  it  nationally. 
The  Post  Office  then  had  no  Jurisdiction  and  so  tt  dnqxwd 
the  fight  

Tbe  Food  and  Drug  Admlnlsbatlon  was  without  power  to 
proceed  against  Marmola  Marmola  is  technirally  not  a 
drug,  since  obesity  is  not  a  disease.  It  is  just  a  condition. 
Bince  the  Administration  had  Jurisdiction  over  food  and 
drugs  only,  the  Admlnistraticm  could  do  nothing. 

THB    IXDBBAI.    1BAOB    COMMISSION    iMErriClUAIXT  .IIOBTB    MABMOLA 

The  next  agency  that  tried  in  vain  to  stop  BCarmoIa  was 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  That  body  has  the  power 
to  issue  an  ordier  directing  a  manufacturer  to  cease  fate 
advertising,  m  1928  the  Commission  issued  such  an  order 
on  the  ground  that  Marmola  was  being  advertised  as  safe. 


^i^en.  In  fact,  It  was  dangerous.  Our  friend  Ifir.  Hayes 
promptly  appealed  to  the  United  Sta*.es  Bupreme  Ooort,  and 
of  course,  continued  selling  Marmcda  during  the  appeal. 
He  was  then  doing  $600,000  worth  of  business  a  year  under 
the  name  of  the  Raladam  Co.  In  1931  the  Supreme  Court 
again  demonstrated  its  usRfuhieBs.  Hie  Court  decided  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  had  Jurisdictloo  only  when 
a  manufactorer's  fate  advertising  Injured  its  eempetiton 
and  ruled  that  the  Oommlasion  had  not  proved  that  Mar- 
mola's  practices  were  harmful  to  Its  competitors.  TMs  lack 
has  apparenUy  been  remedied.  In  February  lOST  the  Fed- 
eral Ttade  Commission  Issued  a  cease-and-desist  ordsr 
against  certain  misrepresentations  In  Marmola  advertlrtng. 
But  Marmola  is  still  being  advertised  and  sold  as  an  obesity 
cure:  and  so  Mannnia.  which  tbe  United  States  emswue 
Court  admitted  was  dangerous  to  use  except  under  a  doctor^ 
care,  continues  to  menace  the  health  of  uninf  onned  wobnb, 
and  Mr.  Blares  oootiiiues  to  rake  in  the  profits. 

XL  Tbm  CuBBUi'r  SnruAxioii 

THB    XDOWBU,    BUX    OICOBS    VOWOTOI.    OVfOBRlOW 

So  muab  tot  the  background.  Ita  June  IMS  Bexfotd  Ttaf - 
wdl  prqwred  a  eompcehensive  revisften  of  the  1900  act.  Dr. 
TugweD  gave  the  bill  to  the  Senator  tnm  New  York.  Senator 
CopsLA»,  to  Introdttoe.  A  flood  of  newoaper  and  magartne 
protests  soon  inundated  the  countzy.  The  TugweD  bill  was 
denounced  as  an  effort  of  tbe  American  Medical  Asworiation 
to  stop  the  poor  from  treating  themselves.  Tugweil  was 
branded  as  a  Communist  and  his  bill  described  as  an  effort 
to  de^roy  advertising.  The  trade  associations  in  this  ftald 
began  raising  campaign  funds  and  applying  pressure  on 
Members  of  Oongreei.  It  was  to  be  expentfd  that  the  asso- 
ciations of  patent-medidne  makers,  of  drug  and  cosmetic 
manufacturers,  of  grocery  manufacturers,  would  oppose  the 
bin.  But  they  tallied  to  th^  support  such  Inflwpntlal 
groups  as: 

First.  The  National  Association  of  Radio  Broadcastos. 

Second.  The  Amwiran  Association  of  Advertising  Agenciea. 

Third.  The  National  Periodical  Putdishers.  a  group  of  ISO 
magttrinwi.  with  an  aggregate  circulation  of  &OjOOO,000. 

Fourth.  The  National  Editorial  Association,  an  assnclation 
cf  12,000  newspapers. 

In  other  words,  many  trade  and  advertising  groups  op- 
posed the  bilL 

Each  representottve  of  these  groups  began  his  addrem  at 
the  congressional  hearings  by  saying  be  bdieved  heart  and 
soul  in  the  protection  of  the  consumer.  But,  and  irtiat  a 
large  but  that  was.  he  favored  certain  amendments  to  tte 
bill.  Tou  can  just  picture  a  consumer's  bill  after  tbese  trade 
groups  flniaiied  mauling  it. 

BUX  WAS  TOO 


What  was  there  In  the  Tugweil  taffl  which  so  aroused  this 
opposition?  Tbe  bill  provided,  if  the  label  of  any  patent 
medicine  bore  the  name  of  a  disease,  the  label  should  also 
state  whether  the  medicine  was  a  cure  or  merely  a  pallia- 
tive. Advertisers  today  can  insinuate  that  their  nostrums 
will  cure  an  ailment  without  actually  uitog  tbe  wqrd_*'qite.'* 
The  subway  rido*  does  not  read  adverttssments  wttti  cage. 
He  does  not  dlstinguidi  between  rdlef ,  remedy,  or  core. 
That  ia  why  his  attention  should  be  called  to  a  wanlBg  that 
Pertussin,  im  example,  will  not  cure  a  cough,  but  only  tem- 
porarily relieve  certain  symptoms,  and  then  only  If  ttie 
cou^  happens  to  be  of  a  particular  kind.  That  k  why  tUB 
provision  wouki  have  put  a  crimp  In  tbe  sale  of  fake  rem- 
edies and  have  saved  the  consumer  millions  of  doBsn. 

Another  provision  required  each  patent  medidne  and  cos- 
metic to  list  on  its  label  an  of  its  taigredienfeB.  B  wStfiA  be 
difficult  to  sell  caM.  creams  at  $5  a  jar  if  the  label  $bowed 
only  a  few  inexpensive  everyday  Ingredients  m  llie  Jar.  Mor 
would  sellers  of  hair  tonic  guaranteed  to  grow  taalr  on  bil- 
liard bans  be  able  to  operate  this  racket  if  Ite  liM  dk^ 
closed  that  the  preparation  cont,alnnd  nothing  but  colored 
water  and  red  peppor. 


"-/'I 
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Another  Important  mrovlslon  was  one  which  listed  many 
tBcurahle  dlnfurn  or  those  whldi  can  be  saf dy  treated  only 
taar  a  doctor.  Among  these  were  cancer,  diabetes,  diphtheria, 
appendleitiB.  tuberculosis,  venereal  diseases,  and  so  on.  This 
pcoflskm  totMtde  outright  any  advertisement  of  medicines 
for  sndi  diseases.  Half-way  measures  are  not  enoui^  for 
quacks  who  iwoflt  by  raising  false  h(H?es  tn  those  suffering 
txQBX.  incurable  ailments.  But  the  list  of  diseases  was  too 
long  for  the  medicine  industry,  and  the  diseases  were  cut 
from  42  to  9.  The  present  Copeland  bill  does  not  even  for- 
Ud  advertising  of  drugs  tta  diabetes,  althom^  science  knows 
of  no  cure.  Bven  Insulin  will  <mly  keep  the  patient  alive;  it 
wUI  not  cure  him. 

awmsiM  or  nms  vooo  ahd 


Mr.  l^ieaker,  another  extremely  Important  iHt>vi8ion  re- 
lated to  grade  labeling  of  foods,  about  which  you  xmdoubt- 
etOy  will  hear  much  In  the  next  few  years.  Under  this  pro- 
vision, the  Department  of  Agriculture  would  have  been  em- 
powered to  prescribe  standards  of  quality  for  an  sorts  of 
ftod.  Oanaed  food  would  be  described  as  grade  1.  2.  3.  or 
grade  A.  B.  C.  A  housewife,  going  to  the  comer  grocery 
atoM  would  not  have  to  drat  her  eyes  and  pick  from  nu- 
BBsroos  oompettitf  brands.  If  die  wanted  the  hii^est  grade, 
•he  would  ask  for  grade  A  and  get  It  Today  she  Is  not 
•ten  sore  that  ttie  can  that  sells  at  the  highest  price  is  not 
one  of  ttM  poorest  In  quality.  When  she  buys  canned  food, 
■he  is  baying  a  surprise  package.  The  gaudy  label  on  the 
outside  of  ttie  can  Is  about  as  descripttve  of  the  contents  as 
«  dreos  side-dMnr  poster  is  of  the  freaks  Inside. 

The  eanners,  of  course,  were  up  In  arms  about  the  grade- 
?*»«■*«»»§  pm^oaaL  They  protested  that  grade  labds  would 
eoDfose  ttw  Ignorant  housewife,  that  the  poor  would  be 
fhaiw^.^  to  ask  for  the  lower  grades,  and  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  grade  accurately.  Do  you  think  the  housewife  is 
not  pqnfuwBd  today  by  a  canner^  adjectives?  Then  listen  to 
ttioae  used  In  listing  sixes,  not  quality,  of  olives— «mall.  me- 
dium, large,  extra  large,  mammoth,  giant.  Jumbo,  colossal. 
and  supemJoasaL  Bven  Cecil  B.  DeMille  could  not  do  better 
than  a  supereolossal  olive.  This  concern  for  the  housewife 
was  singular,  but  all  it  proved  was  that  canners  expected  it 
would  be  difficult  to  sen  poor  products  at  high  prices  If 
N^ttKis  were  simple  grade  labels  on  them. 
Ximdwrs  of  the  House,  grading  of  canned  products  is  in 
faei  already  general;  but  only  In  the  wholesale  market 
When  a  large  chain  store  buys  a  Ug  order,  or  when  a  bank 
lends  mooey  to  a  canner,  the  parties  to  the  transaction  are 
protected  by  using  these  wholesale  grades.  AU  that  the 
TUgweU  biU  wished  to  accomplish  was  to  simidify  these 
grades  and  print  them  on  the  labels  where  they  could  be 
understood  by  aU.  The  A.  ft  P.  chain  stores  now  seU  some 
of  their  own  brands  of  vegetables  lor  grade  labels  and  report 
a  great  succww,  Only  those  manufacturers  who  are  profit- 
ing by  the  present  confusion  oppose  grade  labeling. 
m.  Tmm.  Tiw  Bu.  Box  Was 


Itr.  f^wakcr.  Is  there  any  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  In- 
dortrlcB  Involved  fought  the  TugweU  biU  tooth.  naU,  and 
elaw?  Tba  flcaator  tram  Mew  York  [Senator  Copklams], 
who  Intro^med  the  UU.  soon  dropped  it  like  a  hot  potato 
and  annmmofd  it  was  no  child  of  his.  The  next  session  of 
OongresB  saw  a  new  bin,  the  first  of  the  Cc^eland  progeny, 
called  Senate  3000.  which  was  a  great  deal  weaker  than  the 
TUfwdl  hoi,  but  stIU  too  strong  for  the  industries  It  sought 

toregulata. 

«■■  ixio  ijsis  BKAia  Acmn 

Ttasa  the  lobbyists  began  their  woik.  First  one  clause  was 
lopped  off:  then  another:  then  one  J<Aer  inserted;  then 
weaiMil  worda  added  wherever  they  would  do  the  most  harm. 
Then  various  Benaton  began  to  offer  amendmcits.  The 
is  Mke  ammding  a  machine  gun.   First  you  cBstort 


the  sight,  then  you  provide  it  can  cmly  be  fired  on  Sundays, 
and  finally  you  flU  it  with  powderless  bullets.  That  is  how 
they  amoided  the  pure  food  and  drug  bill. 

Each  Senator  from  States  where  three  leading  patent- 
medicine  vendors  are  located,  picked  out  one  clstuae  in  the 
Copeland  bill  and  concentrated  on  it.  The  first  Copeland 
bill  would  have  made  it  impossible  for  Listerine  to  advertise 
that  in  15  seconds  it  killed  millions  of  bacteria — ^most  of 
which  are  harmless  anyway.  Antiseptics  would  have  had  to 
meet  the  standards  of  strength  that  a  real  antiseptic  should 
have.  The  expensive  mouthwash  habit  might  also  have  re- 
ceived a  mortal  blow.  When  the  Listerine  people  had  finished 
conferring  with  their  Senator,  lo  and  behold,  the  provision 
was  no  longer  in  the  bill.  To  understand  the  importance  of 
the  fight  for  multiple  seizures,  we  must  understand  some- 
thing of  the  procedure  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
When  it  is  discovered  that  a  product  is  violating  the  Pure 
Food  and  Drugs  Act,  the  enforcement  oflioers  have  two 
weapons  at  their  disposal.  First,  they  may  criminally  prose- 
cute the  manufacturer.  Such  a  trial  is  like  any  other  crim- 
inal proceeding  and  the  manufacturer  has  all  the  safeguards 
a  defendant  has  in  a  criminal  case.  He  gets  a  Jury  trial 
and  he  must  be  proved  guilty  l>eyond  the  shadow  of  a  rea- 
s<Niable  doubt  If  the  manufacturer  is  acquitted,  the  prose- 
cution cannot  appeal  but  if  the  defendant  is  convicted,  he 
can  appeal. 

PBOClDXmS  AS  TO   LIBC 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  sanction  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  is  to  seize  the  offending  goods  wherever  it  can 
find  them.  The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  files  a  petition 
in  a  Federal  court  accusing  certain  goods  in  interstate  com- 
merce of  violating  the  law.  The  Administration  does  not 
need  to  give  the  manufacturer  any  notice  of  this  proceeding. 
The  petition  prays  for  the  issuance  of  a  libel,  that  is,  a  court 
order  permitting  seizure.  This  libel  is  executed  by  a  United 
States  marshal.  When  the  goods  are  seized  the  manufacturer 
has  the  privilege  of  contesting  the  seizure.  Tbis  action  is  not 
a  criminal  one  and  is  not  brought  against  the  manufacturer. 
It  is  what  lawyers  called  an  "in  rem"  action,  that  is,  the 
defendant  is  the  goods  themselves.  Thus  the  title  of  the 
action  might  be  United  States  v.  PV^  Bottles  of  Castor  Oil  or 
I7nited  States  v.  7  Barrels  of  Pickled  Herrings. 

BCTTLTIPUE  SDZTJRS   POWBl   IS  UWtldiVt 

The  great  advantage  of  this  mode  of  enforcement  is  that 
the  Government  is  not  restricted  to  one  seizure.  It  can  make 
seizures  of  impure  foods  and  drugs  all  ovra'  the  country.  Thus 
there  is  the  possibility  of  effectively  ending  the  movement  in 
interstate  commerce  of  offending  products.  This  power  of 
multiide  seizure  is  now  possessed  by  the  F\x)d  and  Drug 
Administration  and  has  been  enjoyed  for  30  yean.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  a  criminal  case  against  a  manufacturer  may 
drag  on  for  years  in  the  courts,  the  right  to  stop  the  sale  of 
offending  products  is  an  essential  enforcement  weapon  of  the 
Government. 

Of  course,  my  colleagues,  the  Vick  Chemical  Co.  did  not 
like  multiple  seizures.  And  although  the  Copeland  biU  was 
supposed  to  be  a  bin  to  modernize  and  strengthen  the  power 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  a  certain  consem,' 
tive  Senator  did  not  like  the  multiple-seizures  mtrvlslon 
and  advocated  limiting  it.  As  the  bill  now  reads,  multiple 
seizures  are  not  permitted  for  false  advertising,  and  only 
for  misbranding  when  the  same  misbranding  has  been  the 
basis  of  a  prior  judgment  in  favor  of  the  United  States  or 
when  the  preparation  is  actually  dangerous  to  health,  or 
the  label  claims  are  materially  false  and  fraudulent,  or  when 
It  is  labeled  or  advertised  as  a  cure  or  remedy  for  a  certain 
few  diseases.  Since  goods  are  sold  by  advertising  and  not  by 
their  labels,  multiple  seizures  as  an  enforcement  weapon 
wm  be  effectively  sabotaged. 

WAMTS  "nUALS  IN  TDTUB  OF  ICANUrACTUBSB'S  BOMS  OITICB 

A  certain  Senator  was  the  author  of  another  cute  Uttle 
amendment  to  the  multiple-seizure  clause.    He  Innocently 


pcopoaed  that  where  goods  of  a  manufacturer  had  been 
•elaed  the  trial  should  be  held  not  at  the  place  of  seisure 
but  In  a  Judicial  district  chosen  by  the  claimant.  This 
clause  underwent  various  revisions,  and,  when  the  bin  was 
finally  passed  lor  the  Senate,  included  an  amendment  giving 
Jurlsdictton  to  the  claimant's  home  district  if  he  so  vrished. 
On  the  surface  this  lo(Aed  fair  enough  Suppose  some  prod- 
ucts are  seised  In  California:  why  subject  a  New  York 
manufacturer  to  the  burden  of  shipping  his  witnesses  clear 
across  the  country?  But  that  is  only  the  surface  of  these 
proposals.  What  was  r«»ny  deshred  was  to  insure  a  trial 
In  the  home  district  of  the  manufacturer,  where  he  was 
known  and  influentlaL  Tmagine  trying  to  convict  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  in  a  Pittsburgh  court  or 
the  Du  Fonts  In  Delaware.  Then  try  to  conceive  of  prose- 
cuting the  maker  of  Listerine  in  St  Louis,  or  Coca-Cola  in 
Georgia,  or  Parke-Davis  In  Michigan,  or  a  seller  of  arsenic- 
coated  an;>le8  in  his  own  home  town  with  most  oi  the  jury 
apple  growers  who  thonselves  are  fighting  to  incrrasp  the 
**MenDC6"  on  poisonous-spray  residue. 

And  so  the  amenders,  the  professional  lobbyists,  and  the 
trade  groups  brushed  aside  the  feeble  (^position  and  worked 
their  win  on  the  Copeland  biU. 

IV.  OORBDMBaS'    QBOUPS    iMBtBT  OST   W< 


What  groups  opposed  the  trade  interests,  and  tried  to 
IHCscrve  some  elements  ot  consumer  protecti<m?  There 
was,  first  of  aU.  the  Food  and  Drug  AdmlnlstratiOQ,  which 
presented,  on  the  whole,  a  mild  sort  of  opposition.  There 
was  the  American  Home  Economics  Association,  the  NsC- 
tional  League  d  W(»nen  Yoien,  the  National  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  American  Associ- 
ation of  University  Wwnen,  and  various  other  groups. 
These  women's  groups  could  have  had  powerful  Influence 
but  they  frittered  their  power  away  by  their  compromising 
tactics.  Many  women's  groups  adopted  the  policy  that 
half  a  loaf  was  better  than  none,  and,  untU  recently,  that 
any  new  bin  would  be  better  than  the  existing  law.  So. 
instead  of  half  a  loaf  they  got  some  crumbs  and  a  bffl  which, 
in  its  present  form,  aocordii^  to  President  Roosevelt  him- 
self, is  in  some  respects  weaker  than  the  existing  law  of 
1906.  These  groups  appear  at  last  to  have  discovered  the 
result  of  their  previous  policy,  for  they  have  submitted  an 
excellent  and  devastating  analysis  of  the  weakness  of  the 
Oveland  biU  as  it  passed  the  Senate  In  March  1937.  The 
Senator  from  New  York,  Senator  Copsuon.  was  good 
enough  to  hand  this  analysis  over  to  the  OowousBunuu. 
BMOon. 


The  copeland  bffl  kept  on  being  introduced,  weakened,  and 
reintroduced,  until  1936,  when  It  ftast  pawed  the  Senate. 
In  the  House  the  bin  was  amended  to  give  the  Psdecal  Trade 
Commission  sole  Jurisdiction  to  prevent  false  advertlstng, 
and  in  that  form  passed  In  the  House,  one  day  heton  the 
dose  of  thesession.  A  conference  committee  was  appointed 
by  eath  Chamber,  tout  not  enough  ttane  was  left  to  agree,  and 
in  the  turmoil  the  bill  died. 

muusMU— ,  ooinaASXBD  wmx  vummuuMMm,  MMrwnwwrm  «o  MmcoLTT 

■■cuBura  wnnmu.  laws 

Members  of  the  House,  you  have  seen  how  difficult  It  Is  to 
enact  a  pure  food  and  drug  biU  that  is  not  entirely  satlafae- 
tory  to  the  trade  Interests  involved.  When  a  trade  group, 
however,  wants  to  amend  the  pure  food  and  drug  bin  In  its 
own  Interest  then  the  legislative  paths  are  greased.  In  1934. 
during  the  bitter  debate  on  the  TugweU  bill,  the  packers 
of  canned  shrimp  encountered  such  pidahc  diiteost  of  their 
product  that  thehr  marlcet  almost  disappeared.  They  ap- 
pealed to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  ^rtiich  was  then  busy  emasmlatlng  the  TugweU 
UU.  The  Senators  dropped  everythhig  and  pushed  through 
a  law  allowing  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  on  the 
request  of  a  canner.  to  iaspect  his  pack.  Canned  shrimp, 
so  «»iww.»^  iras  then  permitted  to  have  on  Ito  label  the 


sUtement:  Tloduction  ■operviaed  by  U.  &  Food  and  Ong 
Administratian.''  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  the  amend- 
ment was  undesirable.  My  point  Is  siinply  that  irtien  aa 
industry,  not  the  consumers,  pushes  a  food  and  drag  bin, 
the  bin  encounters  no  difficultieB. 


WHAT 


BISIMCUKA<nOM  VO  KM  ACT  A 


In  1937  the  final  Copeland  bill,  a  revised  8.  S,  was  in- 
troduced, 3%  years  after  the  first  TttgweU  UU  saw  the  nght 
of  day.  The  bUl  has  paaed  the  Senate  and  Is  now  before 
the  House  where,  no  doubt,  the  fight  about  the  Federal  Ttade 
Commission  wiU  be  thoroughly  aired.  There  Is  a  «trong 
movemoit  tn  the  House  to  make  the  F.  T.  C.  the  enforoement 
agency  and  to  take  control  of  advertising  away  from  Vbt  Food 
and  DruiT  Administration. 

What  is  behind  this  dispute?  Is  it  merely  bnreaocratle 
rivalry  between  two  departments,  or  is  there  more  InvotvedT 
Some  explanation  ot  the  procedure  of  the  Federal  Ttade 
Commission  is  necessary  to  understand  ^i^  certain  sections 
of  the  industnf  favor  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The 
Ii^deral  Trade  Commission  has  the  power  under  existing  law 
to  Issue  orders  compelling  manufacturers  to  cease  and  desist 
from  false  advertising,  but  only  If  such  a  practice  Is  unfair 
to  their  competitors. 

fSBOUX.  TBABB  OOICMISSION  HAS  CDlCSMOiat  raULWUVMM — BKLAT8 

ijnuii    noMFi  icnoif  ncFOsmsa 

The  procedure  under  whi^  the  CommisslOQ  operates  is 
long  and  dilatory.  After  a  complaint  Is  made  the  Commis- 
sion assigns  an  examhier  to  investigate  It.  If  the  Commis- 
sion is  satisfied  that  the  charge  was  Justified  it  taatues  a 
formal  complaint,  fixes  a  date  for  a  hearing,  hears  testimony 
from  the  Commission's  experts  and  from  the  person  com- 
plained against,  and  then  makes  a  report  to  the  fiiU  Com- 
mission. Each  side  is  aUowed  to  file  objections  to  the  trial 
examiner's  report  and  then  to  argue  the  case  before  the  fuU 
Ccnnmission.  After  the  Commission  finally  hands  down  a  de- 
cision it  may  issue  Its  cease-and-desist  order. 

But  this  does  not  end  it  Mr.  Speaker.  A  manufacturer  may 
appeal  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  and  from  that  court 
finally  to  the  united  Stat^  Supreme  Court.  As  a  restdt  of 
this  interminable  labyrinth  of  legal  procedure,  one  of  the 
FMeral  Ttade  Ccxnmission  cases  took  11  years  to  complete. 
AuvnTUina  rumr  th»  nDisAi.  ibadb  coimiiMiOH 

The  Nation,  a  weekly  niftg**'"'^  published  in  New  York  City, 
recently  quoted  from  an  article  in  an  advertising  Journal 
whi<^  showed  that  medicine  manufacturers  were  ddlberately 
flouting  orders  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  by  con- 
tinuing to  print  their  fraudulent  claims.  The  article  used  the 
advertisement  of  a  Ttanessee  newspaper  to  prove  the  point 
Paul  Ward,  of  the  Nation,  pointed  out  that  the  owner  of 
this  Tennessee  paper  was  a  brother  of  Xwln  Davis.  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  the  most  active 
lobbyist  for  the  Commission. 

Printers'  Ink.  an  trl*^"* **^*^  advertising  Journal,  and  by  no 
T»MMm«  a  friend  of  the  eonwimw,  gave  the  irtmle  thing  away. 
An  editorial  stoted: 


Hie  otrrlouB  reason  wby  many  msnufTturets 
Trade  Oommlatfoix  •  •  •  is  tbat  from  the  very  nature  of 
thlnn  the  enf onoaent  wonOd  have  to  he  larg^  that  In  name 
«aiy:  •  •  •  Ts  say  that  the  t>intnHsBlnin  has  doas  a  good  Job 
wilb  advertWng  for  yeai^-  Is.  to  put  It  mildly,  being  deUetoorty 
nalre.    •     •    • 


AuvAEiismo  sigMUuaPMB  ABS  POfXKirr  cssATOBS  or  rowmm. 

Not  only  do  the  food  and  drug  industries  find  friends  In 
Cmgress  but  also  in  every  publicity  medium  because  th^F 
diare  their  gains  with  mch  influential  groups  as  the  prass 
and  the  radio.  It  was  estimated  that  hi  1929  <<H>wmiffii 
spent  $360,000,000  for  patent  medicines,  alwut  one-fifth  of 
which,  or  $70,000,000.  was  spent  in  advertising.  Ttas  Ooa- 
mittee  on  Costs  of  Medical  Care  said  that  most  of  the  money 
spent  for  paUmt  medicinpis  was  wasted,  but  the  manufactur- 
ers got  fine  returns  from  their  advertising.  Tbe  drag  inilBa- 
tiy  is  amoog  the  Nfttioa'i  largest  advertiaezt.   la  mi  tbe 
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bllUan-daOar  drug  and  cosmetie  iBdnstry  was  spoiding  as 
much  for  advcrtislzic  as  the  $17,000,000,000  food  Izulustry 
and  the  $74X)0.000.000  auto  Industry. 

Some  maouf  actureiB  apaid  half  of  thdr  total  revenue  ta 
advertlsfnc.  The  makers  of  Listerlne  boasted  that  In  1931 
tliej  had  spent  $5,000,000  on  advertising.  Pepsodoit's  ad- 
vertising bill  in  1934  was  (me  and  three-fourths  millions. 
Bromo  Seltser.  which  made  $20,000,000  in  1936.  spent  two 
wiiinn««  of  it  for  advertising. 

VrWLT    flUUXB    MIGBTT 


Against  such  mighty  adversaries  is  pitted  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  whose  total  appromlation  in  1936  for 
the  enforconent  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Act  was  only  one  and 
one-half  million  doDars,  or  IV^  cents  for  each  inhabitant  of 
the  United  States.  Tb  guard  the  food  and  drugs  of  a  nation 
of  130,000.000  people  there  was  in  1936  a  staff  of  78  inspectors. 
For  ecmtrol  of  porcvrietary  medicines  the  Government  spent 
in  1936  the  magniflnent  sum  of  $160,000.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  r«g«dation  is  a  farce  when  the  Government  is  at  such  a 
competitive  disadvantage?  Why.  Listerine  in  1  year  spent 
30  times  as  much  for  advertising  as  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration spent  to  regulate  the  sale  of  all  patent  medicines 
in  the  entire  country. 

BB  MOnr  KAXBi  mOMO  AUJB 

A  drag  company  with  a  large  advertising  budget  wUl  find 
powerful  alUes.  That  is  why  the  advertising  a^ndes.  the 
bcoadeasters,  the  msgailnip  owners,  and  almost  all  the  daily 
have  imposed  a  virtual  boycott  on  the  fight  against  the 
of  the  C?opeland  bJll.  Let  me  show  you  how  the 
PAin  and  beairty  boys  crack  the  whip  over  the  press.  In 
1034.  when  drawing  up  their  advertising  contracts,  adver- 
tisers inserted  a  clause  in  red  ink  reading  as  follows: 

R  la  muteUy  agrMd  that  thlc  ecmtraet  Is  vcrid  If  any  law  la 
OTHt^'til  iwal III  ting  or  pnriilbitlzig  tha  manufacturer  or  aale  of 


BOW  FAxmMT  ammaiia  vawiwas  XMnnziun  mwaPi 
Do  yon  think  a  newspaper  will  publish  an  editorial  criticiz- 
ing the  weaknesses  in  the  Copeland  bill  or  fight  for  the  en- 
actment d  sound  legislatlan  in  the  face  of  such  a  cancelation 
clause? 

Creomulsion  during  the  fight  on  the  Tugwell  bUl  wrote  to 
several  hundred  newspapers  as  follows: 


Ton  ara  about  to  loae  a  aubatantial  amount  of 
a<f  llalin  Mvanua  from  food,  drug,  and  ooaowtic  manufacturers. 
Tour  poGfcatliook  la  about  to  ba  flldiad  and  you  wlU  see  hoir  if 
yoa  win  paraonaHy  study  •  •  •  the  encloaed  copy  of  the 
bOL  •  •  •  An  todated  editorial  or  two  will  not 
*  *  *  Ton  need  to  take  an  aggraaalve  stand  agalnet 
Tou  need  to  brtng  aB  parannal  pressure  you  can 
Ad  B^vaamtatlvea.  Tou  need  to  enlighten 
and  tlMratay  arouas  your  pubUc  ivalnst  this  bill  that  is  calculated 
to  paatly  lastrlel  personal  rights.  If  this  bUl  should  become  law 
w«  wBl  be  foiced  to  eaaoel  tnaaaadlat^  every  Una  of  Creomulalon 


AaoCber  letter  yoa  may  be  interested  in  was  one  sent  out 
te  US4  by  the  ezecatlve  secretary  of  the  National  Publish- 
cfs  AsBodatioo.  rggfiwinting  a  group  of  large  magasines. 


As  ortgtaaOy 


Fon  looB  AMD  Sam  bu 
tbia  legldattan  would  have 


a  aan- 


biofw  to  all  advartWag .    Tow  oonunlttee  and  executtve  were 
il  in  moofying  this  psopoeed   leglelatlon   In  a 


finally  sooeeasfol 
fairly 


The  net  result  was  no  legislation. 


no  agency  of  the  Oovemment  is  Immune 
of  trade  groaps.  regardless  of  the  prlndide 
involved.  Some  time  ago  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Servloe  oandueted  a  radio  program  In  which  It  advocated 
eating  less  meat  during  sconmer  m<mths.  A  mi^ty  howl 
of  pralest  arose  trcm  the  meat  padoers.  and  the  iwogram 
St  once  dlseontlDaed. 


Ybtb  Boreaa  of  Home  Botmomlcs  of  the  Department  of 
Acrtetdture  pubUstaes  various  booklets  and  pamphlets  of 
to  the  housewife  and  consumer.     In  one  of  these 


pamphlets  the  Bureau  drew  up  four  diets  for  four  different 
levels  of  income,  and  incidentally  recommended  that  those 
persons  in  the  lowest  income  groups  of  our  population  eat 
less  bread  and  grains,  substituting  therefor  the  so-called 
protective  foods,  like  milk,  fresh  fruits,  and  vegetables. 
Again  there  was  a  shriek  of  protest,  and  when  the  depart- 
mental budget  was  being  defended  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  act 
approiHlating  money  forbidding  the  Bureau  to  criticize  any 
natural  food. 

^roujof's  cLOTHis  AND  THX  coH8XTic««a'  oivnaoiT 

Another  division  that  ran  into  the  drug  and  cosmetic  trade 
groups  is  the  Consumers  Division.  Early  in  the  hectic  daj^ 
of  1933  a  Consumers  Advisory  Board  had  been  formed. 
When  the  N.  R.  A.  was  "Schechtered"  the  bureau  was  trans- 
ferred into  the  Consumers  Division  and  made  part  of  the 
Department  of  Labor.  The  Consumers  Division  began  pub- 
lication of  a  mimeographed  monthly  which  had  a  Umited 
circulation.  The  name  of  this  publication  was  Tlie  Con- 
sumer. Unfortunately,  its  editor  made  the  mistake  of  pub- 
lishing an  article  criticizing  the  Copeland  food  and  drug 
bill  as  too  weak,  and  other  articles  criticizing  excessive 
fashions  in  women's  clothes.  The  result  was  as  might  be 
expected.  The  publication  of  the  magazine  was  suspended 
and  has  never  been  resumed.  It  is  only  when  such  consumer 
agencies  have  behind  them  a  constituency  of  organized  con- 
sumer groups  that  they  will  be  able  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  onslaughts  of  predatory  industrial  groups. 

"Die  moral  of  these  stories  is  clear.  Whenever  public 
health  Involves  a  conflict  with  iM*ivate  profit,  public  health, 
up  to  the  present  at  least,  has  been  sacrificed. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  House,  do  not  forget  that 
these  mddents  represent  only  an  infinitesimal  portion  of 
the  evidence.  Only  when  a  congressional  investigation  is 
launched  will  we  be  able  to  demonstrate  exactly  how  the 
drug  and  cosmetic  industry  and  their  pals,  the  press,  maga- 
zine, and  radio,  block  all  efforts  to  protect  the  consumer 
from  false  or  misleading  advertisements. 

a  S  IB  A  DSLUSIOir 

Except  for  the  trade  groups  that  the  Copeland  bill  is  sup- 
posed to  regulate.  S.  5  has  few  friends  left.  President  Roose- 
velt in  a  press  conference  went  out  of  his  way  to  call  the  bQl 
a  weak  one,  and  in  many  respects  weaker  than  existing  law. 
rme  bill  was  still  further  weakened  after  this  criticism  from 
the  White  House.  The  American  Medical  Association  con- 
denms  it  in  no  uncertain  terms.  W.  G.  Campbell,  head  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  gave  it  only  a  half-hearted 
endorsement.  Consumers  Union  and  other  consumer  groups 
have  no  use  for  it.  A  bill  which  is  intended  to  protect  the 
consumer  should  have  more  to  its  credit  than  the  b«yV1ng  of 
the  interests  it  is  supposed  to  regulate. 

V.  Trk  OoHsuicxas  Union  or  thk  UNrrsD  Stateb,  Inc..  Bnx 

H.  R.  S28d 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  my  own  pure  food  and  drug 
bill.  H.  R  5286.  is  not  being  supported  by  any  trade  associa- 
tion. Not  a  single  manufacturer  of  patent  medicines  has 
endorsed  it.  Not  a  single  advertising  trade  Journal  has  edi- 
torially demanded  its  passage.  This  bill  has  no  friends  among 
the  interests  that  are  filching  $200,000,000  a  year  from 
American  consumers. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  make  any  detailed  analjrsis 
of  this  bilL  Its  main  virtues  as  a  consumer-protective  meas- 
ure can  be  understood  by  anybody  who  reads  it.  Its  best 
recommendation  is  the  hostility  shown  by  those  who  wish 
this  Coi^ress  to  enact  an  impure  food  and  drug  l^.  Add 
to  this  the  fact  that  my  bill  was  drafted  by  a  lawsrer  expe- 
rienced in  food  and  drug  regulation,  with  the  technical  aid 
of  Consumers  Union,  and  the  total  is  the  kind  of  legislation 
that  the  consumers  of  this  Nation  are  entitled  to  expect 
and  get 

AHAZ.T8IS  or  KT  PUIS  rOOD  AND  DBTn>  BHX 

Principally,  the  bill  calls  for  registration  of  proprietary 
products,  statements  of  formulas,  approval  by  a  competent 


Inderal  agOM^  of  an  claims  made  ^ther  in  labds  or  adver- 
tising, continuous  supervision  of  manufacture  hf  Qualified 
tfichniriiMm,  and  grade  labeling.  "Hie  cost  of  enforcement 
would  be  met  chlefiy  by  fees  paid  by  the  manuf acturars  upon 
registering  their  products.  Enforcement  would  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  consumers  burecui  to  be  established  in  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  to  function  largely  aa  an  Inde- 
pendent body. 

FoodB  and  other  products  that  are  not  classed  as  iHt>- 
prietaries  would,  of  course,  be  regarded  through  ivohibl- 
tion  of  adulteration  and  misrepresentation,  with  effective 

penalties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fundamental  principle  of  this  bin  is 
that  the  best  way  to  protect  consmno^  is  by  lareventlon.  not 
piosecutton--4y  stoi^^ing  the  infection  before  it  enters  the 
body  instead  <a  trying  to  cure  it  when  it  is  in  the  Idood 
stream.  The  method  for  prevention  is  simple.  The  manu- 
facturer of  any  pn^wietary  food.  drug,  cosmetic,  or  health 
device  is  required  to  register  his  product  with  the  consumers 
bureau  before  he  can  sell  it  in  interstate  commerce.  The 
axmual  fee  for  reglstraUon  would  be  $25  and  the  renewal  fee 
$10.  All  of  the  rei^ration  fees  are  segregated  in  a  sepa- 
rate fund  and  earmarked  for  the  use  of  the  consumers' 
bureau.  The  idea  is  to  shift  the  cost  of  regulation  from 
consumers  to  the  industries  whose  practices  make  regula- 
tion necessary.  A  iHroprletary  product  is  one  in  ^^ch  the 
formula  or  composition  is  secr^  or  which  is  sold  under  an 
artificial  or  distinctive  name,  such  as  Ooca  Cola.  Qrape  Nuts, 
or  Bromo  Seltaer.  .Preparations  like  odneral  oU,  aspirin,  or 
most  foods  would  not  have  to  be  registered. 

B»AT.  CONTSOI.  FACILITATKD  BT   POSSIBIUTT   OT  BBFUSIKG  BBBISTBATION 

Physicians,  nurses,  restaurants,  liquor  stores,  cars,  drivers, 
dogs,  and  so  forth,  must  register  or  obtain  licenses.  Why 
not  food,  drug,  and  cosmetic  manufacturers,  whose  impor- 
tance to  the  pubhc  health  is  surely  as  great? 

The  real  control  of  the  proprietary  prepcuvtions  lies  in 
the  possibility  of  refusing  registration-  If  a  preparation  is 
harmful,  or  if  it  contains  an  amount  of  any  ingredient  which 
the  bureau  beUeves  is  unsafe,  or  if  the  preparation  has  false 
claims  on  its  lal)^  registration,  and  consequently  sale,  will 
be  denied.  

ADTIBTlBnfa    CONTBOa 

In  making  the  application  for  registration,  the  applicant 
win  be  required  to  submit  the  comi^ete  formula  of  his  prod- 
uct and  a  statement  of  aU  the  health  claims  to  be  made  for 
it.  If.  In  the  opinion  of  the  bureau,  the  claims  are  fake 
or  unwarranted,  registration  will  be  denied.  In  addition, 
after  registration  has  been  granted,  the  proprietor  Is  f oxUd- 
den  to  make  any  advertising  claims  ^diich  are  substantially 
different  from  those  listed  on  his  registration  statement  and 
approved  by  the  bureau.  TWs  section  is  the  heart  of  the 
advertising  controL  Registration  Is  also  to  be  denied  if  the 
proprietor  cannot  meet  Tw«T^«nr»iim  standards  of  technical 
supervision  and  sanitation.  Finally,  if  the  holder  of  a  cer- 
tificate of  registration  violates  any  provision  of  the  act.  his 
registration  would  be  revoked. 

So  far  as  nonproprietary  products  are  concerned,  the  bill 
prevents  their  sale  if  harmful,  adulterated,  or  f alsdy  adver- 
tised, and  provides  for  the  collection  of  penalties  or  the 
atizure  erf  offending  goods. 

H.  B.  lase  IB  A  uaWUUIB,  VMVmQATBD  VOOV  AWB  BBUO  BflX 

This  bin  goes  even  further  l^  helping  the  consumer  to 
protect  himself.  Under  its  provisions  any  consumer  can 
have  amy  product  analyzed  by  pajring  the  actual  costs  of  the 
laboratory  work.  Consumers  can  also  aid  in  enforcing  the 
law  by  bringing  violations  to  the  attention  of  the  consumers 
bureau.  If  the  information  results  in  the  Imposition  of  a 
penalty,  cmc-third  <rf  the  amoxmt  would  be  paid  to  the  con- 
sumer who  gave  the  information.  Just  as  rewards  help  in 
the  apprehension  of  dangerous  criminals,  rewards  would  help 
in  bringing  to  Mj^t  dangerous  products.  Penalties  range 
from  $100  for  a  first  offense  to  $1,000  for  a  thhrd. 


Educational  and  research  work  are  encooraged  Ixy  this 
biU,  on  the  theory  that  the  public  cannot  be  fuUy  protected 
unless  it  is  aware  of  the  dangers  in  certain  drugs,  cosmetics, 
and  foods.  The  bill  provides  for  a  free  monthly  bulletin 
listing  aU  proceedings' of  the  bureau  and  other  information 
of  benefit  to  consumers.  Five  percent  of  the  bureau's  an- 
nual budget  would  be  earmai^ed  for  scientific  research. 
Tlie  MU  also  provides  for  an  advisory  committee  of  five 
scientific  and  public  health  experts  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President. 


H.  a.  saee  n  an  bo; 


LAW 


There  is  nothing  unreasonable  or  unworkable  In  this  UU. 
It  is  honestly  a  consumer-protective  bill,  drafted  In  the 
interests  of  public  health  and  public  happiness.  It  would 
accomplish  the  things  that  the  Copeland  bin  would  never 
do.  It  would  end  our  farcical  regulation  of  the  patent- 
medicine  manufacturers  and  the  fake  advertisers;  it  would 
substitute  intelligent,  scientific,  and  decent  contnd  of  a  vast 
industry,  to  the  end  that  the  honest  manufacturer  selling  a 
pure  and  useful  product  could  continue  in  business  un> 
molested,  whfle  the  quacks  and  fakers  could  go  back  to 
peddhng  dictionaries  or  digging  ditdies,  and  by  so  doing 
return  to  useful  wortL 


Within  the  Very  Shadow  of  the  Dome  on  the  Na- 
tion's Capitol  There  are  Women  Workers  Who 
Are  Receiving  Less  Than  $4  Per  Week  for  Their 
Services 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Augutt  11,  1937 

»&.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  throw  stones  at  eweat- 
shops.  let  us  not  forget  that  right  here  within  the  vcrr 
shadow  of  the  dome  of  the  Nation's  Ci^tol  there  are  women 
workers  who  are  receiving  less  than  $4  per  week  for  their 
services. 

At  the  request  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  District  of 
CdumUa,  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  Department  <rf  Labor 
made  a  survey  of  hours  and  wages  in  those  industries  hi  the 
District  of  Columbia  that  are  regarded  as  the  chief  women- 
employing  industries. 

The  survey  covered  197  establishments  employing  8.206 
men  and  12.742  women  or  a  total  of  20,947.  These  estab- 
Ushmoits  include  laundries,  cleaners  and  dyers,  manufac- 
turers of  food,  paper  products,  and  other  commodities,  de- 
partment and  other  types  of  retail  stores,  beauty  shops,  ho- 
tels, and  restaurants. 

Herewith  is  a  taUe  showing  the  ninnber  <tf  hours  worioed  in 
the  various  types  of  Industries: 
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He  who  runs  may  read,  and  this  table  requires  no  expla- 
nation. 
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Nov  let  me  present  »  talde  of  wedcly  earnings  of  womea 
in  different  types  of  industry  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
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In  tbe  years  from  1919  to  1922,  when  a  mlnimmn-wage 
law  was  in  effect  for  women  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
before  that  act  was  invalidated  by  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
board  irtilch  administered  that  act  set  tninimnm  rates  as 
Indicated  in  tbe  first  column  of  tbe  following  table.  The 
table  then  dmws  how  1937  fumings  in  different  industries 
eompared  with  the  rates  fHtshlished  at  that  time: 
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Findings  of  the  Bureau  in  making  this  surver  Indicate, 
among  other  things,  that — 

First  In  the  laundry  industry  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
4.7  percent  of  all  women  workers  earn  less  than  $6  per  week, 
11.7  percent  less  than  $8.  32.8  percent  less  than  $10.  65.1  per- 
coit  less  than  |12, 83.3  percent  less  than  $14,  and  93.8  percent 
less  than  $16. 

Second.  In  cleaning  and  dyeing  4.1  percent  earn  less  than 
$6  per  weelc.  6  percent  less  than  $8, 11.6  percent  less  than  $10, 
31  percent  less  than  $12,  65.7  percent  less  than  $14.  and  80J 
percent  less  than  $16. 

Third.  In  the  manufacturing  industries  5.6  percent  earn 
less  than  $10  per  week,  12.8  percent  less  than  $12,  33.8  percent 
less  than  $14,  and  61.7  percent  less  than  $16. 

Fourth.  In  department  stores  2.6  percent  earn  less  than 
$10  per  week,  7.5  percent  less  than  $12  per  week,  22.1  percent 
less  than  $14.  and  40.4  percent  less  than  $16.  In  the  ladies' 
ready-to-wear  stores  28.3  percent  were  earning  less  than  $16 
per  week  and  in  the  limited-price  stores  7.6  percent  were 
earning  less  than  $10  per  week.  32.7  percent  less  than  $12, 
89.1  percent  less  than  $14,  and  all  were  earning  less  than  $16. 

Fifth.  Among  the  1,776  employees  surveyed  who  do  ofBce 
work  it  was  found  that  some  earn  less  than  $5  per  week  and 
some  less  than  $10  per  week.  Among  ofBce  workers  in  laun- 
dries 24.7  percent  received  less  than  $15  per  we^;  among 
cleaning  and  dyeing  ofBce  workers  63.6  percent  received  less 
than  $15  per  week;  among  department-store  ofBce  workers 
25.5  percent  received  less  than  $15  per  week. 

Ihere  is  a  vast  and  fruitful  field  for  missionary  work  hera 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  in  respect  of  hours  and 


Crop  Insurance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  12,  1937 


RADIO  ADDBE58  OF  HON.  CLIFFORO  B.  HOPB,  OF  WATajg^g 


Mr.  HOP&  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarka 
in  the  Rbcoro,  I  include  the  following  remarks  which  I  re- 
cently delivered  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System: 

Tbe  question  of  all-risk  crop  Insurance  has  been  considered  and 
dtscusaed  in  this  coimtry  for  at  least  25  years.  Up  till  tbe  preeent 
time,  bowever,  except  for  a  few  short-lived  efforts  by  private 
Insurance  companies,  no  general  system  of  crop  Insurance  on  any 
major  farm  ctmunodlty  has  been  put  Into  effect.  Insurance 
against  certain  risks,  bowever,  partlc\ilarly  hall,  has  been  In  extst- 
enoe  for  a  number  of  years. 

During  and  following  crop  disasters  there  has  always  been  aa 
Increased  interest  in  crop  insurance  and  tbe  manifest  Interest  In 
the  subject  today  Is  no  doubt  due  very  largely  to  the  fact  that  In 
both  1934  and  1936  a  large  part  of  the  agrlctiltural  area  of  this 
country  suffered  disastrous  losses  from  drought.  The  deslrablUty 
of  an  effective  system  of  all-risk  crop  Insurance  is.  I  thinv^  ad- 
mitted by  everyone.  * 

There  is  no  other  type  of  business  endeavor  which  is  compiled 
in  the  very  native  of  things  to  take  the  risks  which  are  inherent 
in  the  business  of  farming.  In  the  first  place,  the  fanner  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  other  business  group  has  no  contnd  over 
the  price  of  his  product.  When  he  plants,  he  has  no  Idea  as  to 
the  price  which  he  wiU  receive  at  harvest  time.  Furthermore, 
since  his  crop  Is  In  many  cases  perishable  ot  semlperlshable  he 
la  compelled  to  seU  at  harvest  time  irrespective  of  whether 'the 
price  is  good  or  bad.  An  even  greater  risk,  however,  Is  that  which 
comes  about  because  of  natural  hazards  which  confront  the 
."i?*^  ^™  *^*  ^^™*  •  farmer  begins  to  prepare  his  ground  he 
ltli!I?f«S^*^^^*^*^  of  droughts,  floods.  haU,  wind,  tornadoes, 
l^ect  infestation  in  many  different  forms,  and  plant  disease  in  all 
of  Its  various  manlfesUUons.  The  effect  of  aU  of  these  causee 
is  that  there  are  wide  variations  in  yield  which  not  only  affect  the 
£S^^°*S^S!J?*JI?^  buttodlrecUy  affect  every  other  farmer 
beoause  <n_tne  effect  which  varying  yields  has  on  prices. 

The  question  of  crop  Insurance  has  been  a  difflciilt  proUem  and 
unfortunetely.  except  In  the  case  of  haU  and  tomadb  Insi^m 


emxti  akmg  tbM  Itae  by  prtvate  enmpeaiee  teve  not 

HMfiil     One  xeeeoB  for  tiM  taltore  oC  pclvete 

been  tiM  tact  that  tbey  attempted  to  tneiire  Inoome  lather  thaa 

yield.    Tliis  meant  Ineuranoe  against  the  otber  uneerteln  factor— 

that  of  price,  this  gnatty  Increasing  tbe  rlak. 

Itw  oondtMkm  hae  been  reached  by  tboee  who  have  given  the 
moet  thooi^t  and  stody  to  crop  Ineutanee  tbat  m  order  to 
inenre  a  fair  trial  of  the  matter  am  a  nettnoal  eeale,  It  had  beat 
be  undartaken  by  ttte  Fsderal  Gofenunent.  Farthermore.  that 
it  should  be  tried  oat  first  on  one  crop  only.  Thts  la  m  aooofd 
with  the  IdsM  at  meet  of  the  major  farm  istaiHiallnns  at  the 
country  and  wftti  the  vtanee  eqseaaed  m  the  report  at  the 
dflafe  Oommlttee  on  Orop  meoranee.  DscaneB  there  la 
tuarlal  data  available  on  wheat  than  any  other  mater  crop,  and 
because  the  producers  at  wheat  have  msiiiri«>«rt  more  Internet  In 
aU  risk-crop  Inearance  than  the  produocn  at  any  other  eom- 
modlty.  It  seems  that  It  U  ttte  beet  crop  with  wUeb  to  begm 
working  out  an  msaraaoe  program. 

Daring  Uie  35  years  that  oonslderatkm  hae  been  given  to  crop 
insivance  there  have  been  a  nimiber  of  meesuree  Introduced  tn 
Oottgrees  concerning  It.  None  of  them,  however,  have  received 
the  serloos  consideration  of  oongreeskmal  commltteee  prior  to  the 
meeent  legislative  seeslon.  Daring  this  session  the  Senate  has 
passed  the  biU  (8.  1397).  by  Senator  Pora,  of  Idaho,  which  bm 
has  also  been  favorably  reported  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Otmunittee  on  Agrteolture.  The  Pope  bill  carries  oat  very  largtfy 
the  reccmmendatlons  of  the  President's  Committee  on  Crop  In- 
earance and.  In  all  probabOlty,  will  become  a  law  at  this  seaslan 
of  Congress.  I  shall,  therefore,  base  my  dlsniasiop  of  crop  insur- 
ance xipon  the  plan  embodied  In  the  P^  bUl. 

Tbe  bill  itself  does  not  cover  spedflc  details  of  operation.  It 
merely  grants  certain  powers  to  a  Oovemment  corpcratlan  under 
the  suiwrvlsl<m  of  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultare,  leaving  the  de- 
tails to  be  WOTked  out  as  they  woiild  be  worked  out  by  any  baslneas 
Institution.  However,  the  Department  of  Agrtcoltaxe.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  the  passage  of  the  legislation,  has  already  accumulated 
the  necessary  data  and  has  worked  out  {dans  by  which  tbe  legis- 
lation wlU  be  put  Into  effect  If  and  when  passed.  It  Is  therefore 
poeslble  to  advise  the  fanners  of  this  country  and  others  who 
are  Interested  as  to  Just  what  wlU  be  done  In  administering  the 
legislation. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  of  the  more  Important  features  of  the 
plan.  In  the  first  place.  It  Is  entirely  vcrtuntary.  (No  farmer  need 
ccme  into  it  unless  he  feels,  after  Investigation,  that  he  wfll  be 
better  off  operating  Inside  rather  than  outside  of  the  plan.) 

In  the  second  place,  the  premiums  are  to  be  compnted  upon  a 
strictly  actuarial  basis.  Hie  rate  will  be  based  half  upon  the  yield 
eiqjerlence  of  the  Individual  farm  and  half  on  tbe  eqierlence  of  the 
county  In  which  the  farm  Is  located.  That  Is.  the  cost  baaed  on 
the  aq>erlence  of  the  Individual  farm  Is  averaged  with  the  cost 
based  on  the  average  eiq)erlence  of  the  eounty.  Tlius,  whUe  the 
county  part  of  the  rate  Is  the  same  for  all  fvrms  In  the  coan^. 
the  rate  Is  partly  affected  by  the  peculiar  experience  of  the  Indi- 
vidual farm,  m  most  cases  a  10-year  average  wfU  be  used  as  the 
base. 

Again,  the  inaaranoe  covers  yield  only  and  not  price.  Under  the 
plan  as  worked  out  by  the  Department  a  farmer  wQl  have  the 
opportunity  of  taking  a  policy  which  win  Insure  him  elttier  three- 
fourths  (tf  an  average  crop  for  his  farm  or  one-half  of  the  average. 
Of  course  the  premium  rate  for  one-half  coverage  win  be  much 
lower  than  for  the  75-percent  coverage.  The  policy  win  tnaure  the 
farmer  for  a  certam  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  and  his  premium 
wm  be  onnputed  ta  bushels  of  wheat.  The  cost  per  acre  wm 
vary  a  great  deal  tn  different  parts  of  the  country  and.  of  ooarae. 
vary  somewhat  from  farm  to  farm,  becauss  eecH  farm  wm  have 
an  individual  rate.  Speaking  in  general  terms,  however,  the  cost 
of  Insuring  a  farmer  75  percent  of  an  average  crop  for  his  farm 
WlU  average  around  one-half  bushel  per  acre  on  the  best  wheat 
land,  1  to  1%  bushels  per  acre  on  good_  wheat  land,  and  from 
S  to  S%  buflhMs  per  acre  In  the  more  hasardous  areas. 

A  question  wmch  naturally  arises  Is.  Bow  does  the  farmer  pay 
his  premiums  and  how  does  he  oOUect  his  losses?  As  alrndy 
stated,  both  premiums  and  losses  are  computed  In  bushels  of 
wheat.  The  farmer,  however,  has  the  option  of  paying  either  m 
cash  or  wheat.  If  he  deelzes.  he  can  turn  over  to  the  local  tapm- 
eentative  of  ttxB  corporation  the  number  of  bushds  of  wheat 
which  It  will  take  to  pay  his  premium.  If  It  Is  more  convenient, 
however,  he  can  pay  tn  caidi  the  amount  which  that  number  of 
bushels  of  wheat  would  bring  on  the  market  that  day.  When  pay- 
ment Is  in  cash  the  oarpciatlon  purchasee  on  the  market  t3ie 
ntunber  of  bushds  of  wheat  which  wotild  be  the  equivalent  of  the 
premltmL  The  purchaaed  wheat  ts  held  by  the  corporation  trntU  it 
Is  needed  to  pay  losses.  When  a  farmer  suffers  a  loss  he  reoelvee 
a  wardunise  certificate  for  the  number  of  bushels  covering  his  loss. 
He  can  then  actually  receive  the  wheat  or  sell  It.  The  storage 
eharges  after  the  date  of  his  certlflcate  will  have  to  be  paid  by  him. 
The  queatlcm  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  the  accumu- 
lation <tf  the  reserve  of  wheat  which  woiUd  take  place  In  good 
years  as  the  result  of  premium  payments  might  not  have  a  detri- 
mental effect  upon  wheat  prices.  The  answer  to  that,  however, 
would  seem  to  be  in  the  n^atlve.  In  the  first  place,  these  re- 
serves  cannot  be  woiA  except  to  pay  crop  toseea,  to  prevent  deterio- 
ration of  stocks,  or  to  get  wheat  in  proper  storage  poettlon.  In 
the  caae  of  sales  to  prevent  deterioration  of  stocks  or  to  get  whee* 
tn  proper  storage  position,  the  wheat  sold  must  be  reitfaoed  at 
•nee  1^  purchasee  of  actual  wheat.    Therefore,  the  only  time  tbaft 


on  ttke  maitat  Is 
paid  out  on  losece.  Thus  they  ace  simply  replartng  what  the 
farmer  would  have  produced  under  normal  candlttona.  In  other 
words,  the  only  ttane  that  any  ronetrtaraWe  amount  of  wheat 
would  come  cm  the  msrk^  would  be  during  a  period  of  idicrtege 
due  to  crop  loasee.  By  reaeon  of  the  fact  that  the  premiums 
and  losses  are  both  p^  In  vrtieat.  the  tima  stands  to  benefit 
from  whatever  change  m  price  may  take  place  in  the  yeere  when 
he  has  a  short  erop.  To  eqvess  ft  differently,  m  the  yeeie  when 
crope  are  normal  or  better  than  normal,  tbe  price  will  In  all 
Hv^H^rtftH  be  lower  than  In  years  of  short  ctopa.  Thua.  It  la 
likely  that  the  farmer  will  pay  his  pranlums  with  wheat  whldi  Is 
lower  In  price  than  the  wheat  be  reoelvee  ee  a  lose  payment, 
furthermore,  under  Vbt  provlslans  of  the  bm  It  wm  be  possible 
for  a  farmer  to  pay  his  premixuns  several  years  In  advance. 
Tlierefore.  In  years  of  low  prices  and  large  yields,  the  producer 
might  make  his  payments  In  low-priced  wheat,  and  receive  hii 
loss  payments  in  years  when  prices  were  nomtal  or  bettv. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  premiums  are  to  be  uouiputed  on 
an  actuarial  basis.  Ttw  coat  of  adminlstratUm.  however,  wm  not 
be  Included  in  the  pranlum.  at  least  in  the  beginning.  This  cost 
will  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Government.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  this.  In  the  first  place.  It  Is  recognlaed  by  everyone 
that  t-*»»«f  Is  an  experiment  and  In  order  to  start  It  under  the 
most  favorable  axisplces  and  upon  a  basis  which  wlU  not  incur 
sny  loeeee  to  the  producers  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  sboald 
stand  the  expenae. 

In  the  second  place.  It  Is  thought  that  the  effect  of  thta  pro- 
gram WlU  be  to  save  the  Federal  Oovemment  many  mUllnns  of 
dollars  In  the  way  of  r^lef  expenditures  and  crop  loans,  becaviee 
of  the  stablUUng  tOeet  which  insurance  wm  have  on  farming, 
partlculaiiy  In  the  m(»e  hasardous  areaa.  The  Federal  Oovem- 
ment has  fTptTMlfKl  during  the  last  10  years  In  the  way  of  crop 
lot^iT  and  relief  expenditures  among  the  farmers  of  this  country 
M>proxlmately  $615,000,000,  or  an  average  of  over  $60,000,000  per 
year.  It  Is  felt  tbat  If  there  Is  a  fair  participation  tn  crop  m- 
auranoe  by  thcee  who  are  eligible  for  Its  beneflte  tbeee  expendi- 
tures can  be  very  much  reduced. 

m  the  third  place,  the  types  of  bread  wheat  which  are  most 
in  d*^»"^  by  the  people  of  the  United  Statea  are  grown  In  areee 
wtave  there  Is  considerable  rtsk  to  farming.  If  the  people  of  this 
country  desire  and  demand  that  type  of  wheat,  it  seems  reeeon- 
able  that  they  ahoold  as  a  whole  pay  the  administrative  coet  at 
a  program  which  wm  make  the  production  of  that  type  of  wheat 
lees  haeardoas. 

In  the  fourth  place  this  expenditure  Is  only  m  line  with  what 
many  other  countries  are  doing  In  the  way  of  assisting  their  wheat 
producers. 

The  coet  of  the  administration  wffl  tndude  the  expenditure  of 
i««tTi»Aintng  the  central,  r^onal,  and  local  offlcee  and  the  cost  of 
storage  of  the  wheat  reserves.  In  the  larger  wheat-growing  countlea 
it  Is  oqMCted  that  there  wm  be  a  local  oOlee  In  eac9i  eounty.  In 
others  whne  vrtieat  growing  is  not  so  extensive,  one  oOtoe  may 
serve  three  or  four  ooontles.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  coet  of 
admlnlstratloa  wm  run  from  six  to  ten  million  dollars  per  year, 
depending  upon  the  number  who  particulate  and  tbe  amount  of 
wheat  carried  In  storage. 

This  prugiam  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  esperlment.  B  is  an 
experiment,  bowever.  edtlch  Is  bassd  upon  aeeurate  data,  thorough 
study,  and  sound  prlnctoles.  Its  success  wm  depend  very  largtfy 
upon  the  extent  to  whidi  producers  perttdpate.  I  f«el  that  It 
offers  a  fair  test  as  to  wliether  crop  insurance  can  bs  pot  lnt» 
sucoeesful  operation.  If  It  works  on  wheat.  It  can  and  no  doubt 
wm  be  extraded  to  other  crops.  If  suoceasful.  It  wm  be  a  great 
hiOp  toward  tbe  statamaatleB  of  agriculture  azMl  wm  do  more  to 

Eut  fermlng  on  a  business  basis  than  any  step  which  has  been  taken 
eretcfore.  I  am  sure  that  It  Is  the  hope  of  everyone  who  Is 
Inteieeted  In  a  prosperous  and  stable  agriculture  In  this  country 
that  this  program  may  succeed. 


Brief  Tribnte  to  the  Life  and  Character  of  Our  Late 
Sp«iker,  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Byrns 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ASHBROOK 

OP  omo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26, 1937 

late 


of 
my 


On  tbe  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Jc 

l^miker  of  the  Houae  of  Rqvesentatlvea 


ICr.  ASHBROOK.    Mr.  ^leaker,  I  crmve  the 
tbe  House  this  morning  for  just »  moment  that  I  may 
simple  trfiiute  to  tbe  memory  of  your  friend  and 
our  late  Speaker,  tbe  Honorable  Joan  W.  Bms. 

Tbe  gentleman  from  Illinois,  the  beloved  dean  of 
J. 
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Honorable  Bdt  CiAvntB.  and  myself  are  the  only  three  sutyIv- 
Ing  lAemhers  of  the  House  who  were  here  to  welcome  Joi 
Btkxs  when  he  first  came  to  Congress  29  years  ago.  A 
gtT*^t«»g  illustration  of  the  leveler  of  time. 

I  soon  made  the  acquaintance  of  this  tall,  lanky  Toines- 
seean  and  am  proud  to  believe  that  I  enjoyed  his  friendship 
and  canfldence  to  the  day  he  so  unexpectedly  left  us.  His 
appearance  constantly  reminded  me  of  my  Impression  of 
Abraham  Lincc^n.  In  later  shears  when  our  Joe  became 
the  presiding  officer  of  this  great  body  I  often  introduced  him 
to  my  friends  and  constituents  as  "the  second  Abraham 
Uncoln".  to  which  he  would  reply.  *^  am  easily  as  homely 
as  Lincoln  but  I  can  never  hope  to  equal  him  here",  pointing 
to  both  head  and  heart 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  knew  Jos  Byus  longest  and 
best,  know  that  he  had  the  heart  of  a  Lincoln,  know  that  he 
was  gentle,  kind,  tolerant,  able,  and  ever  had  the  courage 
to  do  the  things  he  believed  rl^t  and  that  no  sinister  in- 
fluence could  sway  him  from  the  path  of  duty  and  rectitude. 

His  sudden  death  was  a  great  shock  to  his  colleagues  and 
an  irreparable  loss  to  the  Nation.  I  fear  there  are  too  few 
of  his  high  type  in  pubUc  life  today. 

Mr.  C^peaker.  many  tributes  have  already  been  paid  to  this 
great  man  fay  those  far  more  aide  than  I  am.  and  I  therefore 
have  no  desire  to  cumber  the  Rkcokd  except  to  briefly  amplify 
Just  one  simple  fact  which  was  mentioned  in  the  eulogy  of 
our  present  beloved  Speaker.  Hon.  WnxxAM  B.  Baxxhsab. 
When  we  were  told  by  him  that  during  all  the  more  than 
30  years  of  political  strife  and  public  life  of  our  dear  friend 
JoK  Brans  that  he  never  forgot  or  failed  each  night  to  get 
down  upon  the  floor  upon  his  knees  by  his  bedside  and  offer 
his  fervent  thanks  to  the  Ood  he  loved  and  served  for  the 
Iftssings  of  the  day  which  was  ended,  whether  the  blessings 
had  been  many  or  not,  and  asked  His  guidance  for  the  mor- 
row, it  made  a  lasting  impression  upon  my  mind.  I  have 
thought  many  times  of  this  revelation  of  the  private  daily 
life  of  our  friend  and  feel  so  long  as  men  of  his  high  stand- 
ing are  in  U^  piaces  the  future  of  our  great  Nation  is  safe 
and  secure. 

The  simplicity,  the  honesty,  the  niggedness,  and  yet  the 
purity  of  his  life  and  purposes,  the  unblemished  record  of 
Job  Btrim,  should  and  win  brilliantly  shine  long  after  all 
of  those  who  today  wear  the  robe  of  hli^  ofllce  have  ended 
Ufe's  fitful  fever  and  passed  to  their  final  accounting  and 
remain  a  priceless  heirloom  of  the  American  people. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  say  peace  to  the  ashes  of  our  dead 
fkiend.    ICay  we  aU  strive  to  meet  him  again  in  the  great 


Shall  Freedom  or  SUiTery  PreraO  in  America? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  MI8SOUSI 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thwrtday,  August  12, 1937 


BAzno  annRKR8  bt  mxi.  dxwkt  sbobt.  op  iossoubi. 

AUGUST  11.  1987 


Mr.  SHORT.  Ifr.  Qpeaker.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mains in  the  RicoKB  I  include  my  radio  address  of  August 
11.  1937: 

My  fellow  Americaai.  I  want  to  thank  tb*  Oolambla  Broad- 
CMtliv  network  for  ita  inTttatlon  to  nOOrtm  you  at  ttita  tbn*. 

Twantj  yean  to  tbe  Unltad  8tat«a  of  Amwrlm  entered  tlie 
World  War  to  make  the  world  eate  for  democracy  and  ever  itnoa 
that  war  ended  democracy  has  been  dying  in  moat  of  the  nattona 
of  the  earth.  TtM  trend  unmlirtakably  la  away  ftom  government 
by  the  petqile  and  toward  dictatorahlp.  We  have  not  eeeaped  that 
'  tNBd  In  thla  eoontry. 

the  cry  of  eaoergeacy  Preeldent  Booeevelt  baa  been  given 
la  esoeae  of  that  gtren  to  aay  other  Preeldent  in  the  history 


of  our  Nation.  While  we  were  assured  at  the  time  that  these 
extraordinary  powers  granted  under  pressure  of  emergency  would 
be  only  temporary.  It  ts  now  evident  that  this  administration  la 
determined,  at  aU  costa,  to  make  these  powers  permanent. 

Ptor  the  past  4  years  a  subeervient  Congress,  under  the  promise 
of  reward  or  threat  of  punishment,  has  cowardly  and  supinely 
turned  over  to  the  President  control  of  the  purse  strings  of  our 
Nation.  Notwithstanding  that  our  national  debt  is  approaching 
$37  000.000,00a.  and  we  are  now  pUlng  up  a  $10,000,000  deficit  per 
working  day.  or  a  $1,600,000  deficit  for  every  working  hour,  the 
first  Important  piece  of  legislation  passed  early  in  this  session  of 
Congress  was  to  give  the  President  an  additional  blank  check  for 
fifteen  hundred  million  dollars,  without  any  earmarks,  in  order 
that  he  might  spend  It  at  any  time  and  in  any  manner  he  might 
deem  fit.  None  of  that  money,  of  course,  has  yet  been  spent,  nor 
will  It  be  spent  imtll  Immediately  before  the  election  next  year; 
but  In  the  meantime  the  President  can  hold  such  a  huge  fund  aa 
a  club  over  the  heads  of  recalcitrant  members  of  his  own  party, 
to  beat  them  into  submission  and  compel  them  to  pass  such  legis- 
lation as  he  might  demand. 

Sh<vtly  after  the  Ccmgrese  foolishly  tximed  over  to  Mr.  Rooee- 
vent  this  huge  fund  the  President  made  known  to  Congress  that, 
m  addition  to  other  legislation,  he  wanted  three  major  blUa 
enacted  Into  law  at  this  session: 

Plrst,  reform  of  the  Judiciary,  which  would  have  given  the 
President  the  power  to  i^polnt  to  the  Supreme  Co\irt  six  addi- 
tional Justices  holding  political  views  similar  to  his  own,  thus 
destroying  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  Judiciary  and 
obliterating  the  last  barrier  which  stands  between  the  American 
people  and  tyranny.  Fortunately,  brave  and  patriotic  men  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  of  all  political  faiths,  backfed  by  an  aroused 
and  indignant  citizenry,  defeated  this  nefarious  scheme  to  con- 
trol the  coiuta  and  lay  tbe  foimdation  for  one-man  nile  In  this 
country. 

The  second  piece  of  legislation  the  White  Hoxise  ordered  was 
the  reorganlzaUon  bill,  which  would  have  brought  all  boards, 
biireauB,  commissions,  and  Government  agencies  with  quasi-legis- 
lative and  quasi-Judicial  "iunctions  to  perform  imder  the  complete 
control  and  dominance  of  the  Executive.  The  President  could 
consolidate,  abolish,  or  increase,  at  his  own  will,  these  agencies, 
which  would  lose  the  last  vestige  of  independence  they  possess. 
R4>^tM»^Tig  the  danger  of  such  sua  extraordinary  proposal  and  the 
dictatorial  powers  which  such  a  reorganization  would  grant  to 
the  President,  the  Democratic  leadership  in  Congress  has  side- 
tracked this  legislation  and  appeased  the  President  by  voting 
him  six  "chamber  boys",  whose  chief  duty  will  be  to  run  errands, 
at  salaries  of  $10,000  per  year,  but  who.  no  doubt,  will  be  used 
for  political  and  propaganda  purposes.  In  all  probability,  the 
remainder  of  the  executive  reorganization  bill  will  go  over  to 
the  next  session. 

The  third  major  piece  of  legislation  demanded  by  the  President 
at  th<«  session  is  the  so-called  wage  and  hour  bill,  which  was 
hurriedly  passed  by  the  Senate,  though  it  Is  highly  doubtful  If  It 
ever  could  have  passed  had  it  not  followed  immediately  on  the 
heels  of  the  court  bill.  Why  all  the  mad  haste  to  enact  such 
complex  and  Intricate  legislation  without  due  deliberation  and 
ample  debate?  Not  a  few  Senators  who  bitterly  opposed  the 
President's  court  plan  voted  for  the  wage  and  hour  bill  simply 
because  they  did  not  want  so  promptly  to  give  the  Executive  a 
aecond  slap  In  the  face.  Next  to  the  Infamous  court  bill  this 
Is  the  most  dangerous  piece  of  legislation  that  ever  has  been 
preeented  to  the  United  States  Congress.  Its  objectives  are 
worthy,  but  woiild  be  impossible  of  accomplishment  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill.  Everyone  wants  to  see  child  labor  abolished, 
sweatshops  eliminated,  and  a  decent  wage  paid  for  labor.  Most 
of  the  States  already  have  solved  these  problems,  and  certainly 
the  American  people,  employer  and  employee  alike,  do  not  want 
to  surrender  their  liberties  to  an  arbitrary  board  which  dlctatea 
hours  and  wages. 

The  sponsors  of  this  measure  have  forgotten  the  sad  experience 
we  had  with  N.  B.  A.  It  is  a  known  fact  now  that  recovery  began 
when  that  unworkable  act  was  declared  imconstltutlonal  by  a 
unanimous  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  While  the  present 
bill  differs  from  the  N.  R.  A.  in  many  particulars.  Its  purpose  Is. 
and  its  results  will  be.  largely  the  same.  It  attempts  to  resxurect 
the  "blue  bvuszard."  "As  a  dog  rettimeth  to  his  vomit,  so  a  fool 
retumeth  to  his  folly."  The  original  administration  bill  on  wages 
and  hours  was  written  by  Corcoran  and  Cohen,  but  It  waa 
amended  to  such  an  extent  in  the  Senate  that  it  became  the 
'*Black  bill."  The  House  Labor  Committee  was  practically  forced 
to  adjourn  its  hearing  by  William  Green,  who  evidently  carried 
orders  from  the  White  House,  and  the  bill  was  further  mutilated, 
and  is  now  reported  to  the  House  as  "the  Green  bill."  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is,  this  bill  is  neither  Black  nor  Green,  but  "red"^ 
and  "red"  all  the  way  through. 

By  Its  terms  the  Congress  delegates  vast  discretionary  power  to  4 
labor  standards  board  that  will  have  complete  control  over  In- 
dustry in  this  country.  The  five  members  of  this  Board  are.  of 
course,  appointed  by  the  President  and  hold  office  only  so  long 
aa  they  meet  with  his  approval.  They  may  not  only  raise  vragee 
and  lower  hours  but  they  may  also  lower  wages  and  increase  hours. 
I  cannot  believe  that  labor  itself  covild  favor  such  a  measure.  Tes- 
terday  I  received  a  letter  from  William  Green  sUting:  "The  wagee 
and  hours  bill  as  reported  by  the  House  Labor  Committee  Is  rea- 
sonably acceptable  and  fairly  satisfactory  to  labor."  That  Is  a  very 
weak  endorsement  coming  from  the  preddent  of  the  Amerlcaa 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  many  of  ICr.  Green's  aawodatee  have  let  tt 
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he  known  to  Members  of  Oaugreas  that  they  aae  ofvoaed  to  the 
lecMatloD.  Kven  John  Lewis  was  against  plagtng  ao  much  an- 
tborlty  m  the  hands  of  a  poUttcaUy  controlled  board.  Whtte  cer- 
tain House  amendments  have  guaranteed  the  conttnned  right  of 
otflaetlve  barfalnlng.  the  danger,  from  the  viewpoint  of  labor 
leaders,  la  that  if  authority  Is  ^voa  to  the  Oovemment  to  dictate 
hours  and  wagee.  the  tntnttwum  wage  usually  beeomee  the  maxi- 
mum, and  In  that  case  there  would  be  no  need  for  labor  unions 
at  all. 

Of  course,  the  original  bin  haa  been  so  emaaculated  that  tt  la 
aoaretfy  reeognlaaUe.  Many  daases  of  workers— pech^  26  or  »— 
an  exempted  from  Its  operatlan.  All  thoee  engaged  In  agriculture, 
rallroiid  tmpkarom,  atavtransport  employees,  asamen.  and  all  ^lae 
fnu^ing  more  than  40  cents  an  hour  and  these  working  laae  than 
40  hours  a  wesk  are  eaduded.  m  are  aU  tbom  who  are  not  engaged 
In  mteiBtate  commerce  or  not  n»klng  goods  destined  for  Interstate 
eommeree.  Other  daaaas  of  workers  ars  exempted  from  the  houra 
BTOvlslons  but  not  from  the  wage  provtslcmB.  There  are.  In  feet* 
ao  many  eseeptlons  that  this  might  truly  be  called  a  Mil  of  ex- 
emptiona.  wblch  ztaturally  ralaea  the  «|ueBtlon:  "Why  are  eo  aoany 
^mZf,ftuw>M  iffm — V  and  granted?  If  the  MU  Is  good  for  ecme 
woitaa,  why  teit  It  good  for  aU  workersr  It  doea  not  enlude 
the  Uttle  tcywn  merchant,  but  tt  doea  exctnde  the  trav«lng  ■■^^ 
man.  Tbe  local  retaU  clerk  In  your  Uttle  tosm  back  home  musk 
meet  the  requlremente  of  this  act.  but  the  Itinerant  sakiman  u 
not  leauicted  aa  to  wagee  and  houra  of  emirioyment. _.  ^^ 

Forthemaore.  nndor  this  act,  the  Ptasldent  or  the  board  wbxA 

be  aonolnta,  may  ndae  one  emplcjens  fixed  ohugss  and  production 

ooetoSnd  reduci  thoee  of  iSrSmpettfcor  at  wllL    Secjlon  •  <rf  tt* 

bill  alao  gftvce  the  firm  In  Interstate  ooumeroe  a  right  «»  dictate 

the  terms  under  which  a  local  firm  can  oporate.  even  In  tntraataw 

eommerae.  but  doea  tMt  give  the  local  firm  the  Hgbt  to  l»»»^»? 

or  ptotsat  i«idnst  the  firm  In  tnterstato  eommeroe.    The  board  is 

lltKally  elottked  with  power  of  life  and  death  over  employees  In 

intrastate  aa  weU  aa  toterafeate  industry.    Both  emptoyen  and  em- 

pioveee  are  a*  the  meroy  of  an  artttxary.  arrogant,  and  au-pow- 

Sful  board,  which,  by  artlJIelal  ragulaikm.  attempte  to  ehange 

the  Uws  of  nature.     Tills  board  Is  even  granted  tise  po^  « 

enact  criminal  laws,  and  anyone  who  vloiatea  tts  ordata.  ruisB.^ 

TCKUlatlans  la  subject  to  both  fine  and  hnprlauument.    Tte  boera 

can  send  fts  egente  Into  every  town  In  every  Stete  of  «>^J2^^  ♦o 

axanUne  the  fliee  and  reeorde  of  any  business  eoming  wtttiln  tu 

aoope  of  this  act,  and  such  Information  Ic  not  even  xeq:ulred  to  be 

kept  eonfldentlaL 
Bt  Congress  peaees  this  act,  we  wfll  have  an  ar^^of  Bloopers  and 

splee  bounding  and  baTeswIng  businessmen  everywhere.  The  howd 
is  given  the  authority  to  Institute  a  suit,  criminal  or  etrU.  a^M 
a  UauMLicsorir  in  the  T7nlted  Stotee  dlstrtet  court.  The  board  wm 
have  no  attorneys*  feee  or  emMnaee  to  pay,  whereas  tbe  imnvidUBl 
dtlam.  wb«th«  petitioning  for  redress  or  defending  hhnsjtt 
In  a  criminal  action.  Is  taken  far  from  home  and  requned  to  me 

his  suit  In  the  Ulaited  States  Circuit  Ootirt  of  Appeals. 

Be  It  also  remembesed  that  the  smaU  employer  Is  no*  <Bn>I>; 
under  this  aet;  If  he  has  only  one  employee,  both  he  and  that 
one  employee  are  subject  to  the  act.  It  Is  true  there  are  pro- 
Tlshms  requiring  hearings  before  the  board  and  the  est^lalmient 
of  adrlsory  oommlttece;  but  the  bill  qpeeUlcaUy  states:  'The  bowd 
may  reject  In  whole  cr  In  part  the  reoommmdatloos  of  an  ad- 
Tlaory  cranmlttee".  making  the  decision  of  the  *>o«"*_*3*5«**l. 

Working  conditions  In  America  are,  of  eourse,  not  perfect,  but 
tt  Is  hlA  time  that  someone  reminded  us  that  nowhere  dee  In 
the  world  doee  the  common  laborer  receive  such  a  high  wageor 
work  so  few  hours  aa  he  does  under  the  Stars  and  S*^«^^  ^^ 
country  has  the  highest  standard  of  living  on  earth,  but  If  this 
bill  is  enacted  into  law.  the  tnentatde  result  will  l»e  tocreaee  in 
unemidoyment,  decrease  in  production,  lower  standards  o'U^'*^^ 
smaUer  consumption  of  raw  materials  (including  f*rm  products) 
and  lower  nrtcee  for  them,  geographical  and  ■rtWdal  bwrtaw. 
higher  production  costa.  and  Increased  Importe  of  farm  prodoeta. 
How  sUly  tt  Is  to  ban  goods  manufactured  with  the  employment 
of  child  labor  or  substandard  labor  In  thla  country.  «»d.T«*  •£- 
m»  to  tnterstote  commerce,  competitive  goods  manufaewed  vj 
chUd  labor,  sweatahop,  and  slave  labor  in  <ordgn  ,M«f™;' .^ 

Ify  fellow  countrymen,  this  bill  wlU  squeeae  the  lltUe  boalneaa- 
m^r\  out  of  fTlT*^"**.  encourage  and  foster  monopoly,  increase  VbA 
coat  of  living  to  the  consumer,  and  make  It  Impnealble  for  the 
farmera  to  enmloy  labor,  while  destroying  much  of  the  domesUe 
market  for  his  products.  In  my  opinion.  Uie  bm  H  plainly  unoon- 
stltutlonal  and  will  be  so  held  unleas  the  President  Should  succeed 
later  In  ps^wm  tbe  Bupreme  Court  with  men  who  would  tmbold 
the  validity  ot  this  ^^aiUsh  Inquisition.  U  the  bOl  Is  enacted  into 
law,  we  wiU  not  have  a  canning  factory  in  my  dlrtrl^  and  many 
other  tw^lnnw  of  the  country  a  yeara  from  now.  U  the  great  m- 
Stote  mining  Industry,  a  part  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  rnire- 
sent  U  r^^r*"*^  to  pay  time  and  a  half  for  labor  from  13  o'doek 
'  to  6  o'clock  a.  m.— not  ovwtlme.  mind  you.  but  almply  a  regular 
ahif  t  employed  (hnlng  thoee  particular  houra— It  will  elose  many  of 
the  mllla  in  tlila  great  area.  ...     .      ,  ,  *    ♦..^ 

In  the  name  of  reason  and  precious  liberty,  I  appeal  to  the 
American  people  to  contact  their  Senatora  and  Beprmentatlvea  bi 
Congress,  uigtog  that  they  stand  by  the  Oonstltutkm.  def^id  the 
lieedom  of  the  individual  dtlsen.  and  send  thla  vickna  meaaore  to 
tbB  graveyard  to  sleqi  forever  by  the  side  of  the  ignominious  and 
repudiated  Court  bm:  It  Is  up  to  you  to  decide  whether  you  ^nt 
this  Government  to  remain  your  servant  or  become  your  master. 
Shall  freedom  or  slavery  prevaU  in  AmertcaY 


Purr 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  J.  BATES 

OP '  MASSACHUSETTS 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  26, 1937 
On  the  life,  character,  and  puUlc  service  of  Hon.  Aaaa 
ABnaaw,  late  a  Bepreeantotlve  fkom  lUssaAuaattb 

lii.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  men  have  ever  come  to 
Congress  to  acquire  such  an  enviable  reputation  for  public 
service  and  statesmanship  as  did  the  Honorable  Abbam  Piatt 
AnvRsw.  whose  untimely  death  took  him  from  our  mMrt  la 
the  year  1936. 

For  IS  ytmn  Bovesentative  A.  Pun  Amnw  walked  tbt 
Hftli^  of  Congress,  steadily  adding  laurels  to  his  long  record 
of  previous  service,  and  he  succumbed  as  all  really  puUic- 
9irUed  men  hope  to  do,  active  to  tbo  finish.  As  a  actaolar 
of  eoonomica.  be  became  well  known  not  only  throughout 
the  United  Sfiates.  but  in  Europe  as  well.  Back  in  1908  he 
was  engaged  to  assist  the  National  ICdoetary  Oommission. 
a  unit  created  by  Congress,  in  its  research  work,  endeavor- 
ing to  piefent  further  financial  panics  such  as  that  of  1901. 
which  Mr.  Ahdkxw  had  predicted  on  New  Taar*a  Day  of  that 
unhappy  year.  He  was  an  lmp(»rtant  figure  in  framing  tbe 
bill  and  xeport  of  the  Commission,  which  became  tbe  basis 
for  the  Federal  Reserve  Acfc^  

When,  in  1909.  President  Tsft  appcdnted  Mr.  Aimarw  the 
Director  of  the  Mint,  he  relinquished  bis  position  of  a  num- 
ber of  years  as  instructor  of  economics  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. It  was  in  June  of  1910  that  he  became  ftisistamt.  aecr^* 
tary  of  the  Tteasury.  whldi  post  he  resigned  more  tbaa  2 
years  later.  ^ 

The  outbreak  o<  tbe  World  War  attzacted  Mr.  Amasw  to 
France  early  in  tbe  fray,  for  be  became  attaciied  to  tbe 
American  ambulance  division  with  the  Frendi  Anny  at  tbe 
front.  He  soon  eotabUshed  what  was  known  as  tbe  Ameri- 
can WMA  Service,  which  Mr.  ^Anasw  turned  over  to  tbe 
united  States  forces  when  this  country  entered  tbe  war. 
At  that  time  he  was  commissioned  a  major,  and  subse- 
quently became  a  lieutenant  ccdond  in  tbe  AmiTlcian  Aimy. 
and  completed,  attogetber,  more  than  4)4  Tears  in  action 
overseas.  After  tbe  great  conflict  CdaoA  Amasw  was  in- 
strumental in  the  organising  of  the  Amerlcaa  Legion,  and 
be  was  elected  the  first  commander  at  tbe  post  in  bis  bone 
city  of  Gloucester,  Mass..  and  vice  commander  of  tbe 
sacfausetts  departmoit  ai  tbe  Legion. 

Capitol  Hill  then  beckoned  to  Colons  Amasw.  who 
first  elected  in  lOai  to  flU  an  unexpired  vacancy  from  tbe 
Sixth  Massachusetts  District.  He  was  reelected  the  loOow-  ^ 
Ing  year,  and  each  2  years  thereafter,  and  because  be  waa 
BO  admired  and  appreciated  by  his  district  would  have  been 
assured  of  reelection  for  many  years  to  come,  had  bis  spicsi- 
dld  career  not  been  cut  diort  by  his  sudden  death  a  year  ago 
this  past  June.  ^^ 

A  BepuMiran.  Congressman  Amasw  pumed  tbe  inde- 
pendent course  of  true  statesmen,  battling  for  what  be  waa 
oonvinced  was  right  and  against  what  be  deemed  was  not. 
never  permitting  his  cansdenoe  to  became  subservient  to 
poBtJCTl  tnfiuenoes.  Because  of  his  first-hand  knowledge  of 
the  World  War,  be  was  a  duunpion  for  legislation  to  meet 
the  problons  growing  out  of  that  seige  and  for  the  relief  of 
veterans.  His  economic  training  prevented  him  cnnslst^mtly 
from  supportbig  any  proposals  for  the  use  of  Federal  aaonegr 
to  meet  the  running  expenses  of  private  buslnwi,  wbeOier 
farming  in  the  West  or  shipping  in  the  Bast,  and  aa  a  mea- 
ber  of  tbe  Bouae  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  be  fought  at 
an  times  for  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  Navy. 

The  democratic  manner  and  remarkable  peraonaBty  «f 
Congressman  Amiwbw  endeared  him  to  all  be  aervad  and 
everyone  else  who  had  the  pleasure  ot  making  bia  ac- 
quaintance. 
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Ibannieh  u  I  wm  one  of  tbom  iHw  enjoyed  his  fine 
IrtmiWitff,  I  am  moved  to  pay  this  humble  trttrate  to  the 
man  whoae  seat  in  Waobington  it  le  now  my  prlYUese  and 
honor  to  occupy. 


Agricnltiinil  Conditions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

OF  TKNHESSSB 

Df  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

'«  Amguit  13  Qegl$lative  dtn/  of  Monday,  Aag.  9),  19S7 


BT  WOK.   CLAUSB 

tioau&t  u.  in? 


or  nasoDh, 


Ifr.  WUXELLBJEL.  Mr.  Pxeeldent,  on  yesterday,  August  13, 
the  Beaator  trem  Iloilda  [lAr.  Pivm]  ddtvered  ofer  the 
radio  a  very  Interesttng  and  aide  speech.  I  ask  unanimous 
'  titat  tt  may  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 


Ibere  bdnt  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
VrtDted  in  the  Rboobb,  as  follows: 

la  ms  tlM  Amarlesa  Uiromn  msm  Xbttx  total  eaah  Ineome  for 
idaeti  drop  to  ■omwthtt^  ovor  H.OOO.000.000.  By  IBSS. 
to  tiM  gvMt  Mtlcmal  pvogrmm  plaimwl  and  caixtad  ofot  by 
It  Bdu— ftit  and  tala  atfmlnlatntlan  ttm  Aamticux  f armen 
•SjOOOjOOO/MM  earti  mooooa.  TlM  famMn*  19S6  ineaoM 
WM  M  p«e«Bt  ann  than  tbatr  Ues  IxMoma.  Dazfag  the  first  baU 
at  IMT  tiM  tmnuanf  cash  tneoaM  waa  It  perotnt  mora  than  It  was 
fw  tte  flnt  half  c(  liML 

TiifwiMdliM  lathTOd  by  1l»  DopMitment  9€  Agrlcultuza  ahowB 
that  the  imrdiasliif  pemmt  at  the  tanuaa'  caah  Income  was  SO 
In  19S6  than  it  had  been  to  1963.  Ibis  Is  tme. 
loes  fannew  paid  hi  1M6  for  the  thhags  they  needed 
If  pefcant  above  the  prtees  they  had  paid  In  18Sa. 
meoMB.  hofwvMr.  had  SKtred  forward  and  vqnrard  so 
mudi  mora  tuMDy  ttiaa  had  the  prtees  at  the  thhigs  he  bou^t 
that  be  was  vxus  aUe  to  boy  flO  peraeat  mora  goods  with  his 
laeoms  tn  19M  than  ha  had  been  hi  USa.  TMrn  brought  the 
tinv^m  at  amorlea  stOl  eloaer  to  the  paittj  goal  which  was  the  aim 
eg  the  agHcuItural  Adjustment  Act. 

This  mcwased  Ineome  of  the  American  farmer  was  felt  hi  every 
part  of  oar  ecooomie  sjsliim  nie  pwrcbaee  of  mora  manufactured 
by  the  taimais  ipssdsd  up  praduetlon  In  the  factortes; 
the  depoalti  la  banka;  saved  thousands  of  merchants 
ibaakruptey:  fUled  the  fMght  cars  of  the  railroads  with  needed 
■Dods  and  eommoditleo  tna^ead  of  with  jobless  men;  and  oootrib- 
'  ~  laagaiy  to  the  general  upsnivs  of  Imstnem  throoi^Kmt  the 


U«"««"«  of  Americans  w«ra  given  a  visible  demonstratUm  of  the 
fact  that  wldsspraad  impovertitfimwnt  of  fbrmers  can  paralyae  the 
of  indisKry.  etop  the  emoko  of  f aetortea.  cloae  the  doors  of 

'  Etioas  of  llf e-msuranoe  companies. 
vahMO  of  erary  type  and  kind  of  property  to  dlsaiqwar 
tbnng**  the  fkrman  and  the  business  units  may  be  sepi^kted 
by  thousands  of  mllaa.    Our  people  now  know  that  agrleultnre, 
tha  graaS  ba^  Industry  supplying  the  raw  products  to  feed  and 
the  poople  of  Antartoa,  la  a  vital  part  of  our  national  eoo- 
MBleiii     They  BOW  know  that  the  eoonomlo  destiny  of  the 
nimsr  of  the  Booth  and  of  the  irtaeat  and  com  farmer  of 
the  West  Is  llnkBd  with  the  economic  destiny  of  the  men  and 

iBd  biislfiSBB  throughout  the  entire 
of  this  UaioB.  Fifteen  mllUoa  Industrial  woricsn  with 
BO  Jobs  and  no  laoooM  at  an.  and  mllllona  of  farmers  selling  their 
pruduele  at  starvation  prtoea,  gave  a  gn^ihle  pietura  of  what  hap- 
to  Aaaartcaa  bnslmm  whan  American  farmen  and  American 
an  also  the  ehMf  American  oonaomsn  and  Amerlcaa 
ara  left  with  no  Incnmes  at  all  or  with  tncomes  so 
that  th^y  cannot  buy  the  products  of  farm  and  factory. 
that  these  ara  natlnnal  prablema  of  our 
artflans  now  baUora  that  thaw  na- 
only  ba  solved  by  tho  applloatloa  of 


At  this  very  time  the  cotton  farmers  of  the  South  and  the  bun- 

of  tlmiManrts  of  fbrmsis  of  the  West  ara  tiarassiul  ***«« 

by  fear  of  SslttBg  ootton  prtesa  and  «»nT*"g  pfleea  of 

itbsr  farm  produets    'nm  medletiiou  of  a  fifteen  miiuoo 

aad  a  half  bale  oottoa  erop  standi  as  a  threat  against  cottcm 

A  stallsr  amdstiy  Is  ttlt  la  ormwsrtton  wttli  other  farm 


TlH  natkmal  soU-oonservatton  law  has  been  most  helpful  to 
the  American  farmer.  It  has  not  been  possible,  however,  iinder 
this  law,  to  solve  the  problem  of  unusable  and  unsalable  farm 
surpliMes.  That  problem  stiU  remains  to  vex  and  trouble  the 
farmer  »"««  to  challenge  the  legislative  branch  of  our  Oovem- 
ment.  That  it  is  a  national  problem,  there  are  now  few  to  deny. 
That  the  problem  threatens  oiir  march  on  the  way  to  returning 
«»M«wi  prosperity  ic  clearly  evidenced.  Whatever  may  be  the 
personal  belief  of  any  indlvid\ua  as  to  the  proper  legislative 
method  of  meeting  the  problem  of  btunper  crops  beyond  the 
needs  or  the  purcbasing  ability  of  consumers,  we  cannot  contem* 
piste  a  return  to  conditions  that  produced  the  dteastrous  farm 
prices  of  1932,  without  dread  as  to  the  consequencee  of  the  eco- 
nomic disturbances  that  would  result. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  President  Roosevelt  has  been  urging 
that  consideration  be  given  to  farm  legislation  to  deal  with  poa- 
ttble  unusable  and  unsalable  farm  surpluses,  and  that  many  of 
us  have  been  i««ii«t.tng  that  legislation  must  be  enacted  at  the 
earliest  moment  consistent  with  the  careful  preparation  of  a  law. 
Long  before  the  propAiecy  of  a  fifteen  and  a  half  million  bale 
cotton  crop.  President  Roosevelt  was  insisting  that  Congress 
should  ^ve  consideration  to  farm  legislation  in  obedience  to  the 
philoeophy  that  "%  leiJcy  roof  should  be  repaired  before  the  rains 
arrive."    llaoiy  of  us  have  Joined  him  in  this  effort. 

Hm  production  of  cnqw  far  beyond  the  economic  capacity  of 
the  markets  to  absorb  them  is  a  waste  of  precious  material  and 
human  reeources.  Such  excessive  production  does  not  make  for 
an  economy  of  abundance,  but,  on  the  contrary,  such  excessive 
production  reduces  the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmers  to  buy 
the  produets  of  industry  and  iiltimately  brings  economic  disaster 
to  all.  We  have  come  to  leam  that  in  twentieth-century  America 
we  suffer  primarily  not  from  a  scarcity  of  goods,  not  from  a  acar- 
dty  of  labor,  but  a  scarcity  of  purchasing  power.  The  American 
farmer  stsnds  ready  to  produce  all  the  farm  products  which  our 
markets  can  economically  abaorb.  biit  common-sense  economy  and 
prudent  hurtMuadry  both  caution  the  American  farmer  frcon  pro* 
dudng  mora  farm  products  than  our  markets  can  over  a  porlod  of 
years  economically  absorb. 

Tlie  problem  of  a  fair  Income  for  American  farmers  is  not 
limited,  however,  to  a  consideration  of  wheat,  cotton,  and  com. 
Then  are  mlllinns  of  farmers  whose  incomes  depend  entirely  upon 
other  necessities  of  life.  It  is  necessary  that  this  fact  be  borne 
in  mind  by  all  who  consider  the  enactment  of  proper  farm  legis- 
lation. The  passage  of  a  farm  law  cannot  be  consldoed  wholly 
on  a  one-crop  or  a  sectional  basis.  There  is  an  economic  sympathy 
of  interest  between  the  farmers  who  grow  the  cotton  in  the  South 
and  the  farmers'  who  grow  the  wheat,  com.  oats,  livestock,  and 
other  commodities  in  the  West.  However,  it  is  unfortunate,  but 
true,  that  the  enemies  of  any  farm  legislation  to  protect  the 
farmer  can  frequently  succeed  in  dividing  the  agricultural  forces. 
The  neceesity  for  an  adeq\iate  farm  income  la  not  limited  to  any 
one  group  of  American  farmers.  It  Is  not  only  just  and  right 
but  it  is  an  economic  necessity  that  all  farmers  should  be  pro* 
tected  from  the  economic  necessity  of  disposing  of  their  cnma 
below  their  fair  values. 

The  farmer  cannot  fix  his  prices.  The  individual  farmer  can  by 
no  action  of  his  own  determine  the  price  he  will  receive  for  his 
products.  The  manufacturer  adjusts  his  production  to  the  im- 
mediate demand.  When  his  market  is  flooded  he  simply  suspends 
wwk,  ceases  to  pay  wages  to  his  employees,  and  awaits  a  time  for 
further  production  until  he  can  sell  his  goods.  The  farmer,  how- 
ever, must  sow  and  work  and  harvest  without  a  knowledge  of  what 
price  his  products  will  bring  when  they  reach  the  market.  It  has 
been  too  frequently  true  that  prices  are  manipulated  to  his  dis- 
advantage. Helpless  to  protect  himself  from  the  disastrous  results 
of  flooded  markets,  and  too  frequently  finding  it  necessary  to  sell 
his  cotton,  com.  or  other  products  as  soon  as  he  gets  them  ready 
for  market,  he  must  dispose  of  it  for  the  price  he  can  obtain  at 
the  moment.  This  illtuitrates  the  necessity  for  cooperative  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  but  even  with  all  the  cooperation  which 
It  baa  3ret  been  possible  to  obtain  he  yet  finds  himself  a  helpless 
victim  of  market  conditions  over  which  he  cannot  iztdivldtudly 
exert  the  slightest  control. 

llius  after  a  long  period  of  years  filled  with  discussions  and 
proposals  the  United  States  Congress  at  last  reached  the  conclusion 
that  this  problem  affecting  national  welfare  must  be  met  by  na- 
tional legislation.  While  the  operations  of  the  Triple  A.  like  the 
operations  of  any  other  vast  program  Intended  to  benefit  the  people, 
woe  not  always  perfect  in  administration,  the  beneficial  results 
Crom  that  law  cannot  be  questioned  by  any  fair  observer.  The  re- 
sults to  the  American  farmer  I  gave  in  the  beginning  of  these 
remarics.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  farm  homes  have  been  saved 
and  mllllona  of  farmers  and  their  families  have  been  lifted  from 
their  abjeot  deqialr  of  1933  untU  today  they  find  themselves  with 
Incomes  practically  doubled  and  with  a  chance  to  have  thoae  com- 
forts that  the  work  of  every  farmer  entitles  him  to  receive. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  farmers  of  America,  having  realized' 
thoir  own  helplessness  to  protect  themselves  from  the  uncer- 
tainties and  the  disasters  of  a  widely  fiuctuatlng  market,  and 
having  reallrad  that  their  Government  can  save  them  if  It  will — 
that  thera  farmers  will  not  tolerate  any  long  delay  which  would 
precipitate  a  repetition  of  their  previous  sad  experiences. 

Bealtirtng  that  there  is  a  community  of  Interests  among  tho 
fannen  throughout  the  entlra  48  States,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
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they  win  not  fail  to  cooperate  to  provide  Juatlco  for 
Rw^i«<dng  further  that  the  farmers  themselvea.  and  the 
throughout  this  Nation,  supply  most  of  the  eoosumers,  and  that 
their  income  win  neceasarUy  determine  the  prices  that  can  be 
paid  for  farm  produets,  tt  Is  my  btUei  that  the  efforts  of  thora 
who  control  prlee-llxlng  monopolies  to  drive  a  wedge  between 
workws  and  farmers,  will  prove  unavailing.  U&deipaid  aad  un- 
en^rioysd  workers  and  farmers  cannot  give  a  fair  priee  for  the 

jmxlucts  of  farm  or  factory.  

Befora  this  present  Ooz^n^ess  adjonma,  tt  is  my  own  rtncera 
hope  that  the  proper  legislative  action  may  be  taken  to  prevent 
a  further  disastrous  dump  In  the  prices  of  ootton.  oats,  and  any 
other  farm  produets.  We  should  meet  this  situation.  It  Is  not 
sufflcient  to  say  merely  that  the  Government  advance  the  money 
at  this  particular  time  to  stop  the  falling  of  prices,  but  we 
should  also  provide  for  the  enactment  of  neceosary  farm  legis- 
lation to  give  long-time  security  to  the  American  farmera.  I 
stand  ready,  and  I  beUeve  the  majority  of  Representatives  Injbe 
House  and  to  the  Senate  standy  ready,  to  remain  In  Washlngtoo 
until  a  plan  and  program  has  been  adopted  that  will  cany  the 
message  to  the  farmers  of  this  land  that  their  Oovemment  wUl 
stand  between  them  and  those  spoony  days  of  !•«,  when  cotton, 
wheat,  com,  and  other  farm  jnroducts  frequently  did  not  evm 
bring  a  suAdent  price  to  pay  the  toterest  on  the  farmer^  mort- 
gage. That  your  Repreeentatlves  In  Washington  may  carry  out 
this  program  Is  my  earnest  hope. 


Change  of  Attitude  of  Supreme  Court 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENMSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Frtdai/.  Auffust  13  (legislative  day  of  Mondav.  Aug.  9),  1937 


EDITORIAL  KNTTTIXD  "THE  COURT  SEES  A  HEW  UGHT",  IN 
THE  NEW  REPUBLIC,  AUGUST  4.  1937 


Mr.  aUPFETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  uoanlraoos  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  an  article  from  the  New 
Republic  of  August  4,  1937,  entitled  "The  Court  Sees  a  New 
Light." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcobb.  as  f<^ows: 

(From  the  New  EtepubUe,  Aug.  4.  1037] 

American  constitutional  law  haa  first  and  last  undergone  a  num- 
oer  of  revolutions,  but  none  so  radical,  so  swift,  so  altogether 
dramatic  as  that  witnessed  by  the  Uarm  at  Court  }ast  ended.  I 
have  In  mind  oEiy  the  results  so  far  reoocded  In  actual  daclstona; 
when  the  logical  poasihUlUes  for  the  future  of  theee  holdings  an 
considered,  the  Imivession  left  Is.  of  course,  still  more  striking. 

A  year  ago  mlnlmtun-wage  leglslatlaii,  even  for  women,  still 
rested  under  the  ban  of  the  Court,  the  National  Oovemment 


for  the  most  part  without  authority  over  the  employw-cnmloyee 
relation  in  the  Industrial  fl^ld.  and  social  security  waa  at  best 


highly  suqMcted  on  oonstltutional  grounda.  Today  the  truth  eon- 
tradlcts  each  ooo  at  these  statements.  More  than  that,  tba  tone 
of  the  Court  haa  altered  vastly  In  a  13  month.  Last  ^slng. 
following  the  daughter  of  the  A.  A.  A.  and  "tba  Uttle  N.  I.  R.  A.", 
the  Chief  Justice  Jauntlty  proclaimed  In  his  American  Law  Insti- 
tute address,  *T  have  to  announce  that  tho  Simrome  Court  stUI 
functlona",  and  at  about  the  same  time  six  of  the  nine  Justices 
Joined  In  the  oasa  at  Jamet  v.  Th*  S.  g.  C.  In  an  oplnkm  vdikdi  sets 
an  all-time  hlgb  for  Judicial  arrogance.  These  lapaas  from  good 
aense  and  good  taste  would  not  todi^  be  repeated. 

The  Court  first  gave  arresting  notice  at  Ita  change  at  mmd 
whan,  on  March  ao.  It  ristalnH  a  minimum-wage  statute  at  the 
State  of  Washington  and  at  the  same  time  eqiUdtly  overruled  Ita 
dedstOQ  of  1933  In  AdMiu  v.  The  ChUdreH't  HotpiUi,  which  It  bad 
reamrmod  so  recently  aa  June  1936.  The  new  Court  was  the  out- 
come of  the  defection  of  Mr.  Justice  Roberta  from  Hm  8utberland- 
Van  Devanter-McReynoMs-Butlsr  oomblnatkm.  and  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice waa  Its  spokesman.  While  his  oplnkm  cites  "the  economic 
conditions  vrtilch  have  snqMrened"  since  the  Adklns  oass  was  de- 
cided. It  also  quotes  with  warm  approval  the  views  oTthe  dlasontwre 
In  that  case.  "We  think",  ttie  ophakm  reoda,  "that  the  vlewa  thus 
tiipffussit  r1  an  sound  and  that  the  decision  In  the  AdUns  caas  was 
a  departure  fiom  the  true  ajyllcatlon  of  the  prlndplea  governing 
the  regulatloa  by  the  State  of  emidoyer  and  employee.''  But  the 
4^^iTton  mora  tlutn  noovars  lost  ground,  since  much  of  Ms 
Jug  Boea  to  trt***'****  t>f^  y^^nf^^YiT*1*'***^**y  of  mlntmmn-wag 
teUon  for  aU  woriban.    Thus  tbo  09a%  poliitad  out  that  tt 


iutoal  pro- 
as *%  run- 


objection  to  the  aet  bstOn  tt  Ikat  tt  did  aM 

of  poosftde  legislation.    It  also  dted  tbo  history 

lattonTwhichundarweBt  a  Uke  SBpanston  In  the  Cblsf  JustleaM 
words,  "Ubsrty  m  each  of  Its  phases  has  tts  hlMory  and 
tlon.  But  ths  liberty  safeguarded  la  llborty  in  a  social 
which  requlrea  tho  protection  of  law  against  tho  evlla  whMi 
menace  the  health.  aafOty,  moimla.  and  welfan  of  tho  poople."  In 
the  face  of  theee  words  It  becomes  tnapoadble  to  oontend  that 
dlffarenoe  In  sex  sets  up  an  absotuto  batrkr  to  gofemmrental  regu- 
lation of  wagea. 

A  fortnight  later  the  new  Court,  again  ^Making  through  the  Chl^ 
Justice,  sustained  ttte  aK>llcatlon  of  the  Wagnar  Hatloaal  I^bor 
BelatloiM  Act  to  oartahi  tndustrtal  estabUshmsnts  which  wen  found 
to  be  eztenstvaiy  ei«aged  In  intMstate  oonunflroe.  The  acg 
"any  unfair  laiMr  praetlee  aOaettng  Intw  state  uHunMNo' 
amosw  thcae  "the  denial  by  employwa  of  the  ili^  of 
plujew  to  orymlas  and  tho  refusal  by  employers  to  aoei| 
cedura  of  ooUectlve  bargaining."  Dealing  first  wttb  tbo 
ptooeaa"  aspect  of  tbo  case,  the  CtMl  Justlee  ilisiaHailBn  "nho 
right  of  cnqiloyoea  to  aelf -organlaatkm  and  to  aslsct  raproaMMsMna 
of  their  own  choosing  for  oc^lecUve  bargaining  or  other  mutual 
tectloQ  without  zestratait  or  coereUm  by  ttMir 
damental  rlghtr,  interfereaee  with  whidi  "is  a 
oondBmnatka  by  oonqietont  leglalatm  authority.' 
juatioo  then  eonttnnaB: 

"LoMf  ago  wo  stated  ttte  rmson  for  labor  wganlaatlone  Wo  aald 
ttiat  they  wen  arganliBd  out  of  the  nauinHIss  of  tho  sttuaaan:  that 
a  ab^le  employee  was  belplwas  hi  deaOng  with  an  enq^loyer:  that  be 
was  dependent  ordlnsmy  on  his  dally  wage  for  tho  malnteoaaoe  of 
blmsrtf  and  family:  and  that  If  the  smfdoyer  rafuasd  to  pay  him 
the  wagea  that  he  thought  fair  be  was  neverthslass  unaMo  to  leave 
ttie  «npIoy  and  reelst  arbitrary  and  unfair  treatment:  that  wnkm 
WM  Bsisiitlsl  to  give  laborers  opportunity  to  deal  on  an  equality 
with  their  employes." 

Thus  "liberty"  Is  reoognlaed  as  something  that  may  bo  Infringed 
by  other  forces  as  weU  as  by  Uioae  of  government;  Indeed,  aome- 
thlng  that  may  require  the  poaltlve  Intervention  of  government 
against  thoae  other  foroea.  TUa  recognition  marks  a  development 
of  profound  signlfleanoe  In  our  oonstltutional  history. 

But  the  principal  dUBcuIty  of  theee  cases  arose  fkom  the  eonteo- 
tlon  of  the  defendant  oomi»nles  that  Ooogreea  oould  not  without 
unconsUtuttonally  Invading  the  reeerved  powers  of  the  Statea  gov- 
ern the  relationship  between  Industrial  employeni  and  eoiployan. 
So.  Indeed,  It  had  been  asserted  by  the  Court  Itself  less  than  a  year 
previous  In  the  Carter  case,  in  which  the  GufTey  Coal  Oonaervatlon 
Act  was  set  aside.   Said  Mr.  Justice  Sutherland  on  that  oocasUm: 

"Much  stress  te  put  iqpon  the  evUs  which  come  from  the  struggle 
between  en^tloyets  and  emfdoyeee  over  the  matter  of  wagea.  work- 
ing oondltloas,  the  nght  of  ooUectlve  bargaining,  etc.,  and  the 
resulting  strikes,  curtailment,  and  irregularity  of  productkm  aad 
eftoct  on  prloea;  and  It  Is  Inaisted  that  hitersta^  commerce  Is  greatly 
affected  thereby-  But,  In  addition  to  what  has  Just  been  said.  Um 
conclusive  answer  Is  that  tte  evUa  an  aU  local  evils  onr  wblch  the 
Federal  Oovemment  haa  no  tagislatfn  control.  Tbm  rsiatlan  of 
employer  and  employM  Is  a  local  relatlaii.  At  cnmmnn  law  It  Is  one 
of  the  domestlo  relations.  Hie  wages  an  paid  for  the  dolag  of  local 
work.  Working  conditions  sn  obviously  local  oondltlopa.  The 
employeea  an  not  eng^ed  In  or  about  oooomaroe  but  asoluitvoly  In 
producing  a  commodity.  And  the  oontroverslss  aad  ovlla,  whkai  tt 
Is  the  object  of  the  act  to  regulate  and  mintmlaa,  an  local  contro- 
varsios  and  evUa  affecMng  local  work  undsrtaken  to  acnompilah  that 
local  result.  Such  effect  aa  they  may  ban  upon  oommsroe.  how- 
ever extensive  It  may  be.  Is  aecondaiy  and  Indlnot.  An  Incraan  In 
the  gnatneas  of  tho  effect  adds  to  Its  Importanoa.  It  doaa  not  altar 
Ita  daaraotar." 

Purthermora.  It  is  at  least  highly  probable  that  In  speaking 
thus  Ifr.  Jostloe  Sutherland  voiced  what  waa  tho  apftalon  of 
the  antln  Court  at  that  date.  Otherwin  the  effort  of  Mr.  JnMee 
Oardoao^  iTt**'*^  alao  for  Justloaa  Brandels  and  Stone,  to 
rate  the  prtoa-flxlng  provisions  of  tho  OuOsy  Aot  frana  tlM 
aad-wagos  provisions  would  appear  to  have  been  grata 
while  tbe  Ohlef  Justloe'a  words.  In  bis  aspaiato  eptnkin.  would 
bo  meanlnglosa:  "U  the  people  daain  to  give  Oongroas  tho  powv 
to  regulate  Industrlee  wtthin  the  Statea  and  tho  rdation  of  om- 
idc^en  and  employees  In  thow  Industries,  they  an  at  llborty 
to  deeian  thetar  wlU  In  the  appropriate  manner,  but  tt  la  not 
tat  tho  Court  to  aaaend  the  Oonstltntlon  by  Judicial  docMoa." 
Vortanately  the  CUof  Jusdos  waa  mistalnni  If  It  waa  a  part 
of  tho  Conatttatkm  on  May  U,  1936.  that  Oongreas  oould  not 
ngulate  tho  omployer-envtoyee  rdatlon  In  Industry,  than  tho 
Oonstttutlon  was  la  that  re^Mct  aaiwwled  by  tho  Court  on  April 
13  last.  Sotting  out  from  Ur.  CtHet  Joatlee  Thffa  dlctom  In 
Stafford  against  WaOaoe.  dodded  la  1933.  that  "Wtaatr 
to  mora  or  less  constant  i»aetlce,  and  threatena  to 
unduly  to  burden  the  frsedom  of  Interstate  fimmnwna.  la  wttbln 
the  regnlatory  power  of  Congreea  under  the  « 
It  la  primarily  for  Oongreas  to  consider  and  daolda  tko  faet  of 
the  danger  and  aoMet  It",  tho  Court  mjeets  tlie  eoateattna  that 
the  power  thus  rsoogalaed  has  rsf erenoo  only  to 
of  the  instruments  of  Interstate  oommana 
the  Chief  JusUoe,  "Is  not  suparkw  to  the 
It.  *  *  *  The  dose  aad  iattmato 
•object  within  tha  reach  of  raOmti  poww  nty  ba  «aa  te 


V>  ■ 


SOTS 
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T>l«tlan  to  pMdDCtlTv  tadnatrj.  •Itbongb  ibis  Industry,  when 
to  loeal."    Nor  wiU  it  do  to  My  that  such 
to'todlnet.'*     Oonldvlac  dtftwtint's  "ter-flong   metin- 
at  atnio  botvsea  it  mad  HU  cn^doyaca  "would 
and  It  might  b«  oataatitiphle.    We  are  asked  to 
our  eyas  to  the  i^alncst  facts  of  our  national  life  maO.  to 
vttb  tho  qastlon  of  direct  and  indirect  eff*cts  In  an  Intel- 


-^.."Wlwn  tnduatrlM  oriantae  thfBBsdvea  on  a  national  scale,  mak- 
ing their  relation  to  interstate  oommerce  the  domtnant  factor  in 
their  aetMtlasw  how  can  It  be  maintained  that  their  industrial- 
MMr  relatlOMS  uiuslHute  a  forttldden  field  Into  which  Congress 
enter  when  it  to  necessary  to  protect  interstate  com- 
Cma  the  paralysing  conseqqencee  of  industrial  war?  We 
base  often  said  that  interstate  commeroe  ItseU  to  a  practical  con- 
It  to  aquaDy  true  that  interfarencea  with  that  com- 
Ht  ha  Mpnlaed  hy  a  Judgment  that  does  not  ignore 


80  tiM  test  of  fonntila  by  which  tba  Ooffey  Act  was  set  aside. 
•  formula  dartrad  from  the  old  Sugar  Trust  case  of  1805,  of  evU 
aMttoty.  to  zcplaeed  by  one  of  fact,  and  thto  to  speedily  shown 
to  b«  aa  egrtmnely  fleslbto  teak  In  the  Jonea-Laughlln  case. 
ftoa  tba  qpfn«*?n  la  whlcii  the  above  quotations  are  taken,  the 
itoftmitont  '■~"T^"y  waa  the  fourth  largest  producer  of  steel  in 
Um  United  Statea,  embracing  19  subsldlariee.  owning  and  oper- 
alii«  ore^  aoal.  and  Mmtrt^nw  properties,  steamship  lines.  rail- 
Made,  and  maanteetorlee  scattered  among  se*eral  States,  and 
•asplaylBg  more  than  half  a  million  men.  But  the  resiUts 
leMhad  by  tba  Court  in  ^iplylng  the  Wagner  Act  to  this  im- 
mniss  9a*mtthm  were  hrid  equally  uplicable  to  a  mantif acturer 
eC  traitors  located  In  Detroit  but  sttUng  more  than  80  percent 
d  bto  predueta  In  other  SUtee.  and  to  a  manufacturer  of  cloth- 
b«  loeatad  in  Richmond.  Va^  but  sdUng  more  than  82  percent 
of  hto  product  In  other  Statea. 

Let  the  iimpliTfees  of  a  conoem,  a  considerable  proportian  of 
wboae  trade  and  actMtlas  extend  beyond  SUte  lines,  be  ready 
and  wUUag  to  strike  reeotutely  for  their  "fundamental  rights", 
and  CSongrBSB  can  govern  the  employer-employee  rtiation  of  such 
a  eoncam  with  the  purpoae  and  effect  of  barking  up  such  "fund#- 
mantal  rights"  that  to  the  new  constitutional  law  yielded  by 
tba  Wagner  Act  rasre.  although  not  an  of  it.  For  by  the  same 
token  Cwgrees  should  have  power  also  to  protect  the  "funda- 
mental zt^ta"  of  employers  against  toterriqitlons  that  would 
aSaet  Ibtentato  eonmiaree  detrimentally.  XTndoubtedly  the  pro- 
taettva  aower  of  Ocagreas  over  Interstate  eommeroe  extends  to 

^ geosa  aa  wtil  as  to  the  cnqiloyee  gander. 

Of  ton  tntaieat  htotorlcally,  although  certainly  not  practically, 
vara  tba  brace  of  oaass  to  whlOh  the  new  court  sustained,  on 
May  at.  tba  Social  Security  Act  of  19M  as  to  Its  substantive  pro- 
aad  tba  eonvanlon  caaa  In  which  the  TThemployment 
Act  of  Ay%*?*«n*  was  uphdd.  Salient  features  of 
Oudoao'ft  opinion  for  the  Comt  in  the  former  were 
mintiaato  oa  the  liaauiis  of  the  draremion  of  1898  and  of  ex- 
pensaee  wltb  maaaidoyntont  and  old-age  relief  slnee  then,  and 
tte  aotloa  taken  of  the  Inahflliv  of  the  Statee  to  deal  aeparattiy 
wttb  the  proldam  of  aodal  aauutlty,  both  beeauae  of  the  national 
of  oa  problem  and  beeauae  Stotoa  compete  with  one  an- 
to  attract  liiieatm 

from  tbto  dual  basis,  the  Oofort  upholds  the  power 


of  the  Itatloaal 
xoOi.  sneb  a 


to  tax  employers  on  their  employ- 

belag  dassUled  as  an  "excise";  also  its 

to  spend  money  to  simpoit  of  unemirioyment  insurance 

>e  panefens,  espendlturee  of  so^   nature 

weUaie  of  this  United  Stattce"  iHthln  the 

of  the  Cunstltuttou;  also  its  power 

to  pmnrfrat^  with  the  Ststftaa  to  a  Joint  program  of  unemployment 
teilar  aad  old  age  aatuilty,  and  to  that  end  to  offer  llnanctol  to- 
ffaeaaaaato  to  tba  statea  to  eooperato  to  aueh  a  program. 
IbtbaalalmttattbaStatoof  Alabama  had  beea  ^^tooereed"  by  the 
to  tba  aet  of  niigiiii  which  aeeorda  a  98-peroent  credit 
iw  nuiaial  tax  to  employers  ooatrlbutlBf  under  a  sattaf ae- 
laar  to  unemployment  oonqienaatlon.  Mr.  Justlee  Osrdoao 
nPtom  an  that  vpsara  itoa  to  satlsfled  with  her  chotoe, 
ba  sotely  disappoiated  tt  1%  ware  bow  to  be  annulled. 
•  •  •  itto  petMonsn'  eontaatlaa  •  •  •  eonfuses  moUve  with 
eaafdoa.  •  •  •  But  to  bold  that  motive  or  temptation  to  equlva- 
toat  to  flwrfVm  to  to  plunge  the  tow  to  enrtlem  dWeulttes.**    TbaX 

1  reason  why  the  National  Oov- 
dkOuM  not  supply  motltea  for  acUea  hj  a  Steto.  Nor  were 
whtob  Pi  aa  I  lies  bad  stipulated  for  a  aattofactocy  Btote 
St  act  uatotruaton  tmoa  Stoto  power,  toaanuch  as  they 
to  moteet  tba  Mattonal  Titaauiy  aad  were  rdated  to 
aettvtttoaltelrly  v^ttito  toa  aeoae  of  national  fiscal  power  and  poi- 
tef  a  teat,  tt  maor  be  ramarfcad  to  paastog.  wbkft  would  have  saved 
Iba  A.  A.  A. 

Add  Mr.  JvaMem  Stone  to  shnllarty  dexterous  to  mwftlng  bbjectloos 
to  tba^  Alabama  UaamployBMnt  Oompensattan  Act.  AzMwering  the 
oonplalat  that  tba  tax  levied  Ij  the  act  yielded  no  beneflta  to  thoee 
vAo  paid  It.  ha  aaya:  *mw  oidy  benefit  to  which  the  taxpayer  to 
ooeadtotioaally  «itltled  to  that  derived  from  hto  enjoyment  of  the 
pdvlleta  of  llvtog  to  a  dvfllaBd  society,  established  and  safeguarded 
tar  tba  davotton  of  taxaa  to  a  pubUc  purpoee.'*  Aad  answering  the 
ebjaetlon  that  tba  act  tovolved  an  unconstltutioDal  abdication  of 
'  by  Alabama  to  the  National  Government,  he  says: 
TTnitsd  States  and  the  State  of  Alabama  are  not  alien  gov- 
They  eoaxtot  wlthto  the  same  tcRltofy.   Unemployment 


irithto  it  te  their  common  concern.  Together  the  two  statutes  now 
before  us  embody  a  coc^jeratlve  legislative  effort  by  State  and  Na- 
tional Governments  for  carrying  cmt  a  public  purpose  common  to 
both  which  neither  could  fully  achieve  without  the  cooperation  of 
the  other.    The  Constitution  does  not  prohibit  such  cooperation." 

Thus  while  the  keynote  of  the  Wagner  Act  cases  Is  increased 
power  for  the  National  Government  over  Industry  and  the  em- 
ployer-employee relation  therein,  that  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
cases  is  National  and  State  cooperation  In  the  field  of  social  Insrir- 
ance.  Together  these  decisions  spell  a  new,  a  revitalized  Federal 
system.  To  be  sure,  many  questions  still  remain  unanswered — ^very 
important  questions  of  statutory  Interpretation  as  regards  the 
Wagner  Act.  several  minor  questions  of  constitutionality  as  regards 
the  Social  Security  Act.  But  guaranteed  the  continuance  of  the 
mood  which  finds  expression  In  the  opinions  here  reviewed,  these 
questions,  too,  should  find  scdutlon  satisfactory  to  the  artmlnlstra- 
tlon. 

The  question  arises,  of  course,  whether  the  Court's  remarkable 
reversal  in  attitude,  Just  recorded.  Is  to  be  set  down  to  the  credit 
of  the  President's  Court  proposal.  To  some  extent,  perhaps,  but 
certainly  not  altogether.  The  lesson  of  the  November  election 
could  have  been  lost  only  on  members  of  the  bench  with  a  Mes- 
sianic ccmplex  of  some  sort;  and  the  C.  I.  O.  sit-down  strikes 
must  also  have  had  a  profound  effect  In  the  demonstration  which 
they  afforded  that  the  country  is  not  to  be  governed  by  the  sim- 
ple expedient  of  tossing  acts  of  Congress  out  of  the  window. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  confirmation  which  these  decisions  lend 
to  the  major  premise  of  the  President's  argument  for  bis  pro- 
posal, of  the  essentially  political  nature  of  the  Court's  function 
today  in  the  constitutional  field,  is  impressive.  Nor  is  the  conten- 
tion which  Is  now  forthcoming  from  certain  opponents  of  the 
idea  of  reconstituting  the  Court  entirely  conclusive.  Why,  they 
ask,  in  effect,  follow  up  a  successful  shotgun  wedding  by  shooting 
the  bridegroom?  Why,  Indeed:  but  what  of  taking  precautions  to 
make  it  reasonably  probable  that  the  bridegroom  will  now  turn 
to  and  support  the  family? 

Edwaxo  S.  Coawur. 


Reorganization  of  GoTemment  Departments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  13,  1937 


RADIO  ADDRESS  ON  HON.  PATRICK  J.  BOLAND,  OF  PENNSYL- 
VANIA. FEBRUARY  18.  1937 


Ifir.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rccoro  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  Hon.  Patrick  J.  Boland,  of  Pennsylvania,  made 
over  a  National  Broadcasting  Co.  network  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 18.  1937: 

The  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  is  the  largest  enterprise 
In  tilts  country  and  the  conduct  of  Its  airairs  is  the  most  Important 
matter  before  the  American  people  today.  What  it  does,  and  how 
It  does  it,  is  your  ccmcem  and  mine  and,  in  the  time  allotted  to 
me  tonight.  I  shall  discuss  the  biisiness  of  ruzming  the  United 
Statea  and  its  recHganisation  as  proposed  by  the  President. 

The  Constitution  decrees  that  Congress  shall  enact  laws,  but 
the  mere  enactment  is  not  enough.  Laws  reqxilre  administra- 
tion and  enforcement,  so  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
vided for  a  Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation — the  President  of  tha 
united  States — ^who,  as  the  possessor  of  broad  constitutional 
powers,  and  other  statutory  and  customary  attributes,  has  become 
th«  administrator  of  o\ir  form  of  government  and  is  the  on»— 
and  the  only  one — charged  by  the  Constitution  with  the  admin- 
istration of  Federal  laws  and  the  operation  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment. 

What  a  long  way  the  duties  of  the  President  and  of  the  Amer- 
ican Government  have  traveled  since  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution. Picture  Washington,  our  capital — 1,800 — a  small  village 
on  the  banlcs  of  the  Potomac,  more  famed  as  a  trading  center 
for  the  neighboring  farmers  than  It  was  as  the  headquarters  of  a 
new  nation.  Picture  the  days  when  there  were  only  four  Cabinet 
olBcers.  the  Secretaries  of  State,  Treasury,  and  War,  and  the 
Attorney  Oeneral.  The  duties  of  government  were  few,  the  num- 
ber of  people  comprising  the  administrative  branch  of  that  gov- 
ernment niunbered  less  than  a  thousand.  The  population  of  the 
entire  country  was  only  4,000.000.  The  problem  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  government  to  the  people  were  simple.  But  then 
the  Nation  began  to  grow,  and  with  the  momentum  of  an  ava- 
lanche rushing  down  the  side  of  a  mountain,  indxistrlalism,  em- 
pire building,  and  the  American  spirit  of  e]q>anslon,  step  by  step. 
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devtf (q>ed  the  vast,  far-reaching  glorious  Nation  that  we  know 
today.  And  to  me  it  is  material  to  inquire,  Has  the  American 
Government  and  the  conduct  of  its  afTairs  kept  pace  with  ita 
growth  in  population  and  wcalthf 

NatiiraUy,  aa  the  population,  business  life,  and  territorial  limits 
of  this  Nation  expanded,  the  governmental  duties  likewise  in- 
creased. With  these  duties,  new  agencies,  bureaus,  and  cabinet 
departments  were  created  until  today  we  find  that  here  in  Wash- 
ington is  a  Government,  lacking  in  coordination,  overlapping,  and 
composed  of  small  independent  bureaus.  This  condition — never 
intentional — ^has  been  the  result  of  a  long  development  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  duties  of  Uncle  Sam.  For  50  years  after  George 
Washington  there  were  only  six  departments,  then  came  the  In- 
terior Department  In  1849,  Agriculture  in  188D,  Commerce  and 
Labor  In  1903.  In  addition,  after  the  CivU  War,  agencies  and 
commissions  began  to  arise,  all  under  different  presidents  and 
for  various  reasons.  The  assassination  of  President  Garfield  by  a 
disappointed  Job  seeker  brought  the  spoUs  system  into  disrepute 
and  the  result  was  the  creation  of  the  ClvU  Service  Commission. 
The  public  nature  of  various  Industries  caused  in  rapid  succession 
the  creation  of  separate  independent  agenda  regulating  raU- 
roads,  telephone,  telegraph,  radio,  power,  stock  exchange,  stock- 
yards, food  producers,  and  whisky  manufacturers. 

The  multiplicity  of  arms  to  our  present  governmental  anatomy 
makes  It  Impossible  for  one  hand  to  know  what  the  others  are 
doing.  As  a  result  it  has  often  been  the  case  for  two  or  Uiree 
flifferent  agencies  to  conduct  Identical  Investlgatlcms,  perform 
slmUar  functions,  and  use  two  or  three  times  the  amoxmt  of 
money  required  to  achieve  the  ends  sought  to  be  attained.  Con- 
BoUdation  will  certainly  reduce  such  waste  and  duplication  to  an 
appreciable  Tntniimim. 

Probably  the  most  controversial  problem  to  be  faced  in  the 
whole  program  of  reorganization  is  the  <me  respecting  such  bodlea 
as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, Federal  Communications  Commission,  and  Sectirlties  and 
Exchange  Commission.  These  agencies  are  often  referred  to  as 
the  foiirth  branch  of  our  National  Government,  since  to  a  certain 
degree  their  functions  are  legislative,  admmistrative,  and  Judicial. 
'  Each  one  was  established  to  administer  a  different  type  of  highly 
specialized  and  technical  legidation.  Yet  the  enforcement  ot  such 
laws  in  our  present  system  is  divided.  Criminal  prosecutions  are 
handled  by  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  civil  enforcement 
by  the  respective  commissions.  The  resvQt  is  that  a  person  in- 
volved in  a  technical  violation  of  one  of  these  statutes  in  many 
instances  has  no  way  of  knowing  Jxist  what  agency  or  department 
Is  hftnrtitng  hia  case  at  any  given  time.  Furthermore,  it  fxmda- 
mentally  smacks  of  inefficiency  due  to  the  necessity  of  maintain- 
ing a  separate  staff  of  specialists  in  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
each  one  of  such  laws  when  the  commiasiona  themselves  are  fxiUy 
competent  to  handle  the  criminal  as  weU  as  the  civil  phases  of 
such  enforcement.  Should  it  be  deemed  appropriate,  however,  to 
consolidate  aU  of  these  various  law-enforcement  agencies  xmder 
one  department  in  order  to  remove  the  existing  flaws,  I  feel  safe 
In  saying  that  some  provision  should  and  wiU  be  made  to  preserve 
the  independence  of  their  semljudicial  and  semUeglslaUve  deter- 
minations. ' 

It  is  very  likely  that  some  method  win  also  be  discovered  to 
place  aU  Government  credit  agencies  such  as  Fsderal  Housing. 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporati<m,  and  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Corporation  under  one  department.  This  step  would  clearly 
Blmpllfy  the  process  of  negoUaUng  Government  loans.  It  would 
then  be  no  longer  necessary  to  send  applications  and  requests  for 
Information  to  four  or  five  placea  before  locating  the  appn^riate 

bureau. 

And.  what  is  more  important,  by  centralizing  the  credit  agencies 
of  the  Government  the  responsibility  for  all  Government  loans 
could  be  more  easily  identifled  and  ascertained. 

If  you  walked  into  your  bank  you  would  not  be  shunted  from 
department  to  department,  or  sent  to  a  branch  two  blocks  away. 
No,  the  banks  activities  are  consoUdated,  and  to  me  a  suggestion 
that  the  Government's  lending  activities  be  likewise  consolidated 
Is  not  politics  or  dictatorial,  but  good  business  and  common  sense. 

Imagine  a  letter  being  forwarded  by  you  or  your  next  door 
neighbor  inquiring  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Government  would 
grant  a  seed  loan  and  that  letter  passing  through  four  or  five  or 
six  bureaus  or  agencies  before  it  reaches  the  one  most  fitted  to 
handle  your  particular  case.  Such  a  situation  like  that  occurs 
every  day  in  Washington,  not  once  or  twice,  but  himdreds  and 
himdreds  of  times.  As  a  result,  an  answer  to  your  letter  is  de- 
layed i^nrt  time  and  money  are  wasted  in  the  handling  of  It. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset  of  my  talk  this  evening,  the  conduct 
of  the  American  Government  is  your  business  and  you,  as  Ameri- 
can citizens,  are  entitled  to  efficient  and  actable  administration 
of  that  business,  but,  in  all  fairness,  remember  it  is  a  big  busi- 
ness— ^700,000  employee*— branches  and  agents  aU  over  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Why.  the  Treasury  Department  alone  caahea  over 
600.000  checks  every  day. 

The  duplication,  overlapping,  and  inefficient  management  in 
administration  of  government  in  the  United  States  has  been 
recognized  for  more  than  20  years.  A  few  attempts,  mostly 
nonpartisan,  have  been  made  to  correct  it.  Some  minor  changea 
have  been  effected,  but  no  real  headway  has  been  made^ 

Now,  however,  the  time  has  arrived  for  honest,  sincere  reorganis- 
ation. Realizing  this,  the  President,  with  courage  so  typical 
and  with  his  visual  consideration  of  the  interests  of  the  American 
people,    in   a   message    to    Congress,   recommended    the    drasUe 
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reorganization  of  the  governmental  machlnsry.  Um  rspoct  of  aa 
expert  committee,  i^pointed  by  the  President,  suggests  a  com- 
plete overhatUing  by  the  conacdidatlon  of  100  Federal  eieeutlva 
agencies  Into  12  departments  with  a  Cabinet  officer  m  eharge  of 
each.  This  i^an  would  contmue  the  praaent  Cabinet  departmenta 
of  the  Government  and  create  two  additional  departmenta, 
namely,  the  Department  of  PuMie  Works  and  the  Department 
of  Social  Welfare.  THe  recent  relief  work  in  the  Ohio  VUley 
floods  is  IndlcaUve  of  what  good  can  be  done  by  centralistng  aU 
relief  agencies. 

In  short,  the  simplification  of  governmental  functions  results 
in  savings  in  money,  savings  in  time,  and  savings  In  energy. 
The  extent  of  this  reorganization  and  the  soundness  of  the  sug- 
gestions show  that  the  President  wants  to  give  you  the  best  ad- 
ministration of  your  govonmental  affairs  \n  a  ooordinate  and 
efficient  manner.  He  desires  that  waste  be  elimmated.  that  gov- 
ernment cost  less;  he  envisions  a  smooth  functioning  govern- 
mental organization  operating  tinder  and  re[>orting  to  the  Presi- 
dent, who,  under  the  Constitution.  Is  the  only  one  charged  with 
the  administration  of  governmental  affairs.  Yes;  the  President. 
Franklin  D.  Rooeevelt.  U  supporting  this  proposed  reorganisation, 
but  there  are  many  obstacles  and  impediments  to  Its  successful 
enactment.  We,  as  Members  of  Congress,  day  after  day.  are  met 
with  declarations  of  small  groups,  entrenched  minorities  and  sine- 
cures of  this  ovolapplng  situation,  who  are  Jealoua  of  and  greedy 
for  the  oontmuance  of  various  bureaus  and  agMicies.  Yea;  agen- 
cies which  neither  report  to  the  President  nor  the  Copgrsas.  a  sit- 
uation never  contemplated  by  the  Constitution;  and  these  minor- 
ities even  go  so  far  as  to  call  the  President  a  dictator,  when  they 
themselves  are  clothed  in  dictatorial  robes. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  Government  ean  be  likened  to  a 
great  corporation  with  130,000,000  stockholders.  The  President 
of  that  corporation  has  recommendeil  that  certain  meesuwa  ba 
adopted  for  the  sake  of  economy  and  efficiency.  He  has  sug- 
gested that  certain  loose  ends  in  the  management  be  either 
tied  together  or  eliminated  entirely.  The  President  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  need  yoiir  support.  And  I.  as  a  Member  of 
Congress,  most  earnestly  and  sincerely  convey  to  you  my  convic- 
tion that  the  propoeed  reorganization  of  the  administrative 
branch  of  the  Government  is  both  timely  and  necessary.  I  am 
sure  that  its  adc^tion  will  give  the  American  pei^le  a  1BS7  model 
of  a  real  up-to-date  government  administration. 


Slmn  Clearance  Hoasmg  Program  Should  be  Un- 
dertaken by  Existing  Executive  Department- 
Statistics  Given  for  Low-Cost  Projects  Inaugiw 
rated  by  P.  W.  A.  Housing  Division 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridaif.  AMffust  13,  1957 

Mr.  BETTER,  liflr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  close  relationship 
between  the  type  of  wox^  auth(»1zed  by  the  terms  of  the 
Wagner  shim-clearance  bill  and  the  woric  in  public  honsliv 
and  slum  dearance  performed  by  the  P.  W.  A.  Housing  DlTl- 
siOQ  of  the  Interior  Department. 

The  Senate  has  made  it  possible  for  the  United  States 
Housing  Authority,  created  under  the  terms  of  the  MB.  to 
obtain  the  benefit  of  the  valuable  experience  of  the  P.  W.  A. 
Housing  Division,  which  has  been  engaged  in  a  coostniettve 
low-cost  housing  xvocram  in  21  States,  made  possilde  by  the 
extrasion  of  loans  and  grants  to  public  bodies. 

In  view  at  this  action  by  the  Senate  and  probable  con- 
currence by  the  House  it  might  be  of  interest  to  the  mem* 
bership  to  UK*  over  the  record-  We  know  that  the  P.  W.  A. 
Housing  Division  has  flnaziced  thousands  of  non-FMeral 
IRiblic-works  int>Jeets  In  a  manner  which  has  commanded 
our  approval.  Many  of  these  projects  consist  of  low-cost 
hmising  developments  similar  in  character  to  those  to  bs 
undertaken  under  the  Wagner  bill.  It  seems  logical  to 
beUeve/  therefore,  that  in  the  interest  of  elOciency.  If  for 
no  other  reason,  this  new  program  should  be  undertaken  tay 
the  same  executive  department.  The  Department  of  In- 
toior  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  P.  W.  A.  Hmising 
Division  has  had  more  experience  in  lowH«nt  honslnc 
than  any  other  department  of  the  Oovenimenft  and 
sion  of  the  new  housing  authority  la  that 
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remUt  ta  a  mtIiis  of  ttae  and  monej  whidi  voiild  ottmnrtoe 
be  f»«!*"»«^  in  Mttli«  up  a  xmw  aseney  and  laimrtiliur  ft 


■nuomliout  tlw  boariiw-MIl  detate  on  the  Smate  floor 
flffiiTCt  vere  need  which  intended  to  Aam  the  cost  of 
P.  W.  A.  fftmf**f  Dlyiaion  ibun-clearuioe  and  kMr-coet  havor- 
tat  pralesta,  as  compared  with  oOier  projects  financed  \xf 
^^ilie  ReoaMtractian  Rnanee  Oorporation,  the  Federal  Houe- 
im  Admlniatratian,  and  m>  forth.    The  aooroe  of  ttie  in> 


fonnation  for  the  figures  used  is  unknown,  liut  obviocidy 
it  is  unreliable.  I  desire  to  take  this  opp(»tunity  to  present 
accurate  facts  and  figures,  which  wa*e  furnished  me  upon 
request  by  the  Housing  Division  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Administration  of  Public  Works,  concerning  projects  under 
C(H)struction  by  that  agency. 

The  f (blowing  table  shows  the  actual  figures  for  aU  the 
projects  either  completed  or  in  process  of  constructton  as 
of  July  31.  1937: 
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\0«lond... 
WUto 


an,sio 

SO,«60 


}    u,m 
aoi«i 


pn£«l 
vataaof 
Indbo- 
tao  pat- 


im,u4 


§0,819 

3»4,300 
Ml  280 


119, 158 

M8,0U 

85.  MO 

l.S7iaa» 


7M,101 
611, 8B» 

flBlOTB 
71.906 


1.1«,»5 

uaioo 

»,9Mt 


man 


mm 
n.t 


111 


S: 


nam 

t,«m916 

i.o«ton 


ui»in 


Aetaol 
load 


I806,m 


Ml. 
946. 350 
418,600 

S33.614 

384.886 
833.080 

66,000 

87.754 

l.S7,013 

100,000 

689,  «0 

73,115 

1.8ai,7H 

no,33s 

718.136 
5S1.8Sa 

48,408 
66^148 

1.098,80 

170,000 

86,078 

181.186 

884,  nB 

86,000 

n.n8 

m,m 

«,on 

«v76D 

471,006 

415,764 

IX 

n. 


tfo^iu 
a.  87%  in 

1,118,  MO 


Nmn- 
barof 
units 


604 

114 
675 

377 

644 

1.016 

6H 
294 

51S 


75 
137 

723 
301 
925 
463 
1,0» 


Nnm- 
ber(tf 
rooms 


6S0 


879 


aao 


48 

74 

ISl 


701 

775 

80 

191 

748 

315 

sn 


144 
143 

no 

U6 


943 

618 


100 

186 

814 


574 
864 


n 


^194 

194 

a;  343 

938 

1.588 
1^860 

a;  756 

1,172 


Esti- 

nmtod 

noinber 

penoos 

to  be 
boosed 


264 
436 

2,501 
1,070 
8,254 
1,733 
3.382 


a;3S6 

3;M6 
%311 


174 
341 
6881 


2.360 

^837 

311 

563 

XS38 
701 
1.U8I 


500 
447 

•  W7 
607 

^004 

1,674 

880 

%ei8 

1.708 


334 
634 

1,046 
1,» 

1^688 

1.940 
1,333 

1.U4 


1l«5 

194 

3^345 

990 

1,500 

3,930 

3,760 
1,175 


l,852i      1,855 


366 
440 


Bati- 

msted 

or  actoal 

project 

cost 


Esti- 
mated 
or  BC- 
to&l 
rent  per 
room 
per 
montb 


ia;9S2,S87 


a;  583. 806 

1,525,775 

%  509, 251 

6,356,557 

4.680,221 
2,423,012 

3.105,717 
I  1.300^069 


2.  SIS 
1,072 
8,260 
1.740 
3,350 


1300 

a;  170 

3^315 


175 
945 
600 


3,300 
a;  855 

316 

565 

706 
1.084 


3.400.000 
3,638,044 

3,758,790 

I     68a092 
1.015^732 

4.871.410 

4.443,189 

670,582 

003,840 
3,195,814 

•47,311 
1,687,816 


500 
480 


no 

410 

%006 
1.575 
860 
7,030 
1.736 


3n 

625 

1.046 
1,3 

1,161 
1.940 
1.986 

1.130 

i.on 

375 


8,663,003 
1,873,756 
5,790,863 
2;90i4U 
7,066,380 


1347 


i,xre,ii4 

746^838 

3,300^463 
3.188,470 
930,438 
3L  508, 148 
1^631,646 


411,000 

401.  ora^ 

1.9m,  301 
1,888^285 

13,421^564 

4,183.633 
X  007, 167 

1,888,877 

^nB,644 

91^365 


15.  S2 
17.73 
i&U 

)5l51 

5.96 

6.07 

&98 
7.11 

6.12 

14.03 

7.38 
7.38 
6.87 

&.»! 

7.27 
«i71 
14.78 

5.53 

14.73 
•8.34 

6.78 
5.47 
6.54 

6.08 
>4.02 
14.94 

A99 


{ 


6.64 
6.75 


Con. 

structioa 

complete 

(per- 

eent) 


) 


8u80 

6.51 

6.93 

14.98 

16.38 

7.08 


15.50 
13.97 

6.73 
6.90 

7.38 
17.10 
1&38 

6.23 

r.«B 

L98 
110 


100 
100 
100 

100 

64 

68 


Estimated 

or  actual 

completion 

<Ute 


Tone 
Mv.' 

Jan. 

Not. 

Not. 


96  Sept. 


94 


Sept. 


36,1986 

i7.'in7" 

38,1937 

19.1987 

1.1987 

19.1937 
1.1937 


681  Not.    1, 1987 


100 

48 
M 
67 
76 
23 

100 

100 

06 

100 
90 

1 

1 

74 

1 

98 

100 

1 

S 

84 

76 


66 

58 

100 

100 


Jane  10,1987 
I do 


Feb. 
Aug. 
Jan. 
Oct. 
Jan. 


'2,1038 

3ai937 

1,  18R8 

1,1997 

3.1988 


Mar.  IS,  1937 
July  15,1937 
Not.    5^1937 


fJoly   I7,M87 

\ do 

Sept.    4,1837 


Aog.  8,1938 
Sept.  7,1938 
Sept.  15,1987 

June  17,1938 

Oct.    15,1937 

Apr.  90,1037 

Sept.   9,19n 


/Sept.  15, 1987 
\....do 

Not.  16, 1087 
Not.    1,1987 


UBitS 


601 
Utt 


m 


10 


Dec  1,1837 
Nov.  1,1937 
Not.  30, 1986 
July  27.1937 
1    AU(.  38,  Un 


100 
100 

78 
19 

79 
95 
•5 


98 
MO 


Oct. 
Nov. 

Dee. 
Apr. 

Sept. 

Auk. 
Aug. 

Not. 

Not. 

Aos. 

fab. 


23.1936 
10,1936 

1,1987 

7.  ion 

15,1837 

16.1937 
30.1987 

17.1«n 
6,19n 
1.107 

1% 


m 


56 

in 
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Complete  im  and  status  0/  protects  now  under  eonstruetion  bff  federal  Kmergencf  AdmtniMtratkM  of  PutUe  Works,  Bousing  Dtvtsiom 


Pra)ect  BO. 


Location  and  name 


H-4900-C-B.. 
H-4900-F-A_. 
H-4900-ST-A. 
H-1706-A. 

H-gooi 


Scbeoectady.  N.  Y.:  SdM»- 

owee  VUlaKe. 
Stamford,  Conn.:  Falrfleld 

Court. 
Toletlo,  Ohio:  Bnmd  Whlt- 

lock  Homes. 
Virgin  Islaods: 

ChristiaDsted:      Baasin 

Trianale. 
FrederVksted:  Marley 

Homes. 
St.  Thomas:  H.  H.  Berg 
Homes. 
WashlDctaii.  D.  C:  Lang- 

ston. 
WaTDe,      Pa.:      Highland 
Homes. 

Total — ,-. . 


TypatsB- 
ancy 


White.. 

...do 

Colored. 

NatiT*.. 
...do...- 
...do.-. 
Cokrad. 
...do..-. 


Talneof 

landbo- 

tocepoi^ 

chase 


pnSad 
Talneof 
landbe- 
lore  pnt^ 


Aetnal 
land 

cost 


$188,810 

4t4n 

221,860 
15,000 


$25X835 

a.vn 

348.278 

xan 
« 

86,867 
48,913 


1318,090 

65,900 

Bl,678 


XOOO 
P) 
W 

82,  «n 

41^680 


Num- 
ber of 
units 


219 
146 
364 


Num- 
ber of 


n7 


Sstl- 


nomber 

paraons 

to  be 

booaad 


Esti- 
mated 
oractaal 
project 
oost 


Esti- 
mated 
or  ao- 

toal 
rent  per 


14.588,136  20.713,71319,683,913     21,778 


374 

n 


907 

M 

70 
IM 


730 

en 

9U 

H 

70 
110 

on 

170 


7^817     78^704 


tl.  488, 808 
867.3 

1.906,  an 
66,en 

66,658 

130^750 

1.817,8n 

MXi 


month 


6.67 

■5.81 

6.n 

1146 
•140 
1140 

7.17 

7. 


C-oo- 

stroetian 

compile 

(pat- 

eaot) 


Esttmatwl 

oractaal 

ciwnristlnit 


U3,3B8.6n      (<> 


Jona  m 
Sept.  1. 
Daa.    1. 

Jma  lot 

I60I do.. 

July  n. 

Dao.  1. 
Bap«.9r, 


61 

n 


UntU 


1  Indicates  amoont  is  flnaL 


*Not 


As  I  understand  it.  there  were  nine  inrojects  actually  occu- 
pied as  of  August  10  with  three  due  to  open  oo.  August  16.  I 
am  told  that  one  will  open  later  in  the  month,  making  a  to- 
tal of  13  projects  in  operation  as  of  August  30. 

Projects  that  have  been  opened  were  filled  to  capacity  as 
rapidly  as  tenants  could  quaUf  y  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Oeorge-Healey  Act.  Long  waiting  lists  are  in  eTist.fiice 
of  applicants  waiting  for  vacancies.  Rents  are  set  and  total 
costs  are  known  auscurately.  The  rents  include  rafficient  re- 
turn to  the  Oovemment  on  its  65  percent  d  the  total  cost 
plus  interest,  as  fixed  by  the  Administrator  imder  the 
Oeorge-Healey  Act;  sufficient  to  pay  all  operating  expenses, 
amcnrtize  all  equipment,  provide  for  all  replacements,  insure 
the  entire  property,  or  provide  an  amount  for  replacement 
in  lieu  of  insurance;  provides  for  all  amounts  necessary  to 
operate  the  project  on  a  thoroughly  businesslike  basis  in 
accordance  with  the  very  best  practices  followed  by  the  most 
conservative  manago:  of  private  property. 

The  seemingly  low  rents  are  obtained  by  building  well, 
so  that  the  property  may  be  amortized  over  a  long  period, 
such  as  60  years.  Cheap  construction  cost  in  the  beginning 
means  high  maintenance  and  operating  cost,  ra^d  depred- 
ation. IflU'ge  amounts  for  replaconent.  short  amortization, 
and  a  resulting  high  rent.  It  has  been  conclusively  proven 
that  low  rents  may  be  obtained  only  by  the  very  best  con- 
struction from  a  technical  point  of  view  and  from  installa- 
tion of  only  the  best  mechanical  equipment  and  devices.   To 


«AT«cafP. 

attempt  to  build  in  northern  dties  at  $1,000  per  room  and 
then  amortize  the  project  over  a  period  of  60  yeaza,  that 
low  rents  may  result,  is  to  perpetrate  a  fraud,  as  It  cannot 
be  done. 

We  have  a  low-cost  housing  project  in  my  uuugx'easlonal 
distrtet.  in  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  and.  while  it  has  not  been  placed 
in  operation  as  yci.  appUeattois  from  tenants  are  ooming  in 
so  fast  that  it  is  difDcult  to  handle  them.  When  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  applications  would  be  received 
for  the  Harlem  project  in  New  York  City,  the  Houibw 
Division  oOce  was  flooded  with  12,000  appUcattooa  wttUn 
10  <lays  and  no  further  applications  could  be  accepted. 
There  wee  only  S74  apartments  availaUe. 

Of  the  51  projects  imdertaken  by  the  Housing  Division. 
27  of  them  cleared  away  slums  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this 
agwKy  of  the  Qovertunent  had  no  authoritj  to  condfinn 

land. 

Rentals  have  been  announced  to  date  in  19  of  the  projects. 
Pursuant  to  the  Oeorge-Healey  Act.  trtiich  CongreoB  oiacted 
last  June,  these  projects  may  be  operated  on  the  basis  <tf 
a  grant  of  45  percent  of  the  capital  cost;  that  is.  46  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  project  may  be  written  off.  The  rents 
must  be  at  least  sufficient  to  amortize  the  remaining  55 
percent  of  the  oost  with  interest  at  such  rate  as  the  Admin- 
istrator determines,  as  well  as  to  pay  the  operating  costs, 
depreciation,  and  other  aimual  charges.  The  average  rents 
per  room  per  month  in  these  projects  are  as  foDovt: 


t'  < 

i 


ProiaetDo. 


H-UOl 

H-iioa 

H-5001 

H-6703. 

H-8901-B. 

H-UWl 

H-1003. — 

H-5201. 

H-7901-B. 

H-1601. 

H-4703 

H-46Q3. 

H-150a 

H-3301 

H-2202 

H-1302. 

H-6101 

H-0801 

H-4800 


Looatian 


Atlanta.  Qa 

do 

Atlantic  City.  N.  1_ 
Bofblo,  N.  V 

Charleston.  S.  C . 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Ni 


do 

Columbia,  S.  GJ.. 


Dallas,  Tex. 

Indianapolis.  Ind ~. 

JacksonTille,  Fla 

Miami.  Fla.... 

Milwauke^  Wis 

Montgomery,  Ala..—... -. 

New  YOTic,"Nr  Yi'imiinni 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla 

Stamford.  Conn 

Virgin  Islands 


Total. 
Weighted  I 


Techwood  Homes.. 
University  Homes. 

Stanley  8.  Holmes  Village 

KenfleW — 

f Meeting  Street  Manor  (white) 

ICooper  River  Court  (oolared) 

Cedar-Central  Apartments 

Outhwaite  Homes 

Univenity  Terrace — ~ 

Cedar  Springs  Place 

Loekefleld  Qarden  Apartments 

DorkeeviUs 

Liberty  Squan 

Parklawn 

Rivarsids  Heights. 

Wm.  B.  Patetsoo  Ooaits 

Hsrtan  River  Hoosas .i-. 

WiB  Rogers  Courts. 
Faiiflald  Court 


Total  num- 
ber of  rent- 
able rooms 


Z194 

2,343 

«» 

2,758 

700 

2.386 

1186 

415 

608 

1538 

701 

860 

1018 

334 

524 

1,940 

1,2a 

498 

230 


Boom  oost, 
axduding 


3^183 


81.037 

861 

1.871 

1.W1 


1,2a 
1,386 

1.W 
1,616 
1,131 
1,301 
1.008 
1,197 
1,210 

873 
1,677 
1.563 
1.801 

983 


mat 
per  room 
p«  month 


LU 
LSI 
S.tt 

4« 

171 
4.78 
4.73 
6LS4 
19S 
4,% 
«.« 
138 
&60 
a87 
7.10 
kU 
kU 
140 


147 

aa 
a.4t 

141 

ait 
a« 

en 

186 

l«t 
188 
IM 

178 
188 
198 

187 

4u8B 


\ 


an 


m 


•  Figured  at  Zii  percent  interest  return  to  OoTemmant  on  loan  (3700.000.000);  (going  rata  175 
bffi).    Aaanal  suhaiay  oontrihntion  3>i  paroent. 
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MaUmtated  ncm 


PniMt  aik  and  loGi«taa 


B-aOS.  BtaiBlacIttiii,  Al^ 

H-430a.  BoMoD.  Man 

B-«OI.  CuBbddc^ 
H-MB.  Cftmdao,  N.  J... 

H-1401.  ChkmfK  m. 
H-i4oi.  chicMo,  m 

H-140S.  Cbtaco.  UL 


B-14(K.  Chio>fD.IIL 

H-UOL  OlBciniiati,  Ohto 

n-mt.  C1vreluid,OMo... 

H-UOL  Detroit.  Mii^ 

H-UOi.  D0lnti,Uk^ 

H-«m.  Enid.  Okk ~ 

H-Wn.  Bnoffriite,  Ind 

B-CBL  LMkAwwuM,  K.  T. 

H-nOi.  Imimmom^Ks 

H-aoa.  LoalrriUa,Xy 


H-san.  iMiMviii^  Ky 

H-MtL  Mcmpbli,  Twa 

M-an.  MtaaiMoili,  Min.1 

B-aiOL  KMfctflfa.  TwM 

Narii>OkLl 


Coa- 
jtroctkm 

■tlMT 


tan.  N«ir  Torfc.  N.  T. 

Wmu-C.  PhnitiVitphia.  w% 

B-MOO-C-A.  Cmuu.  P-  R 


cum 

1.M0 

!.«» 
1,430 
1,391 
1.383 
1.4S0 
1,335 
1.210 
1,307 

■•s 

1.U0 
L4I7 
!.»« 
1.4B 
1.237 
1.M3 
1,415 

1.W 
1.MM 

xm 

043 

an 

1.4H 
1,000 


ToCal  «oit  per  foom 


Exehid-     ladod- 
ii«kiid    lag  land 


tl.300 
1.S94 
1,330 
1.806 
1,715 
1,534 
1,821 

i.«ao 

1.6U 
1.418 
1.MB 
1,533 
1,005 
1.3M 
1.800 
1.780 
I.M 
1.000 
1.400 
1.727 
1.810 
1.001 
1.300 
1.880 
L400 
LflOl 
047 
704 
1.781 

i.T4e 

].0t8 
1.774 


1,«7 


tl.800 
1,«70 
^068 
1,709 

X»l 
1,837 
1.800 
1,701 
%130 
1.050 
11003 

i.n3 

1.S7B 
1,033 
1,435 
1.806 
1,630 
1,805 
1.712 
1061 
1150 
1.93D 

i.<ao 

1380 
1,«M 
1063 
M7 
734 
1036 
1U3 
1041 
1000 


1,884 


rwU  m$  1  AiHf.  »,  inf 


2M7 - Zl.lZ7. Maa.  182.  MO.  00 

TMal  land  «nd  taad-aoqntattlaa  ooits  to  hxtg.  •> 

.     MtT ----- |M.4OT.84«.00 

VaM li  fgr  '  eoak  (St  vvQjMte)  tan  tod •lM.ia«.»14.00 

Ttotal  mimbcr  of  taUts  lnrt«d«d  la  61  pro|ectB, 

4l«.ft.  1»87 — 21.776 

VMtf  ttoiBbcr  of  Toom  tochided  In  61  projeets. 

l]«.ft.U«T 76.217 

AwQgf  numlMr  of  fooms  por  unit.  Aug.  0. 1087—  8. 60« 

Avan^e  oooit  per  room  (ezdudlng  land) $1,437.76 

Athsco  cost  per  room  (Including  land) ...  81, 732. 01 

pervntt  (emludiiv  land) ..  86.080.03 

p»m^<tnrlittngland)-     ,.. 88.070.86 

■aariNr  of  projeeta  oe  'wbleb  rente  have  been 

taod  toy  Adalnleinrtar  aa  of  Aug.  0.  IMT 19 

Avange  baaa  rent  per  room  pct  moottk  for  theea 

18  praletBta— 88.82 

Affonge  eoak  par  room  (eacfudlng  land)  on  the 

ilM««  18  inejoiiia — 81*280.00 

itaapMa  «Ml  par  ww  (laotndlM  land)  ea  tbe 

""li^  10  pvajecte 81. 477. 00 

Avaaaca  cor  par  tmtt  (eartndtng  land)   on  the 

'  above  !•  pteJatiOe 84.680.00 

ikvanst  eeet  per  unit  (including  land)   on  the 

•boea  18  projeeta 86.176.00 

it  par  rooan  par  aMBth  on  the  above  IB 
If  eoopatad  In  aeoordaaoe  with  the 

V  Booatng  MU 88.81 

■Qooitaiaa   nrojeeta   irtildb   are   completed   and   oeeupled   and 
vhlcn  nacfe  been  ■affldently  completed  ao  that  rente 


'Hvwj  Shftdow  BoxlBir 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  J.  WILLIAM  DITTER 

or  mnCBTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESEMTATIVKS 

Thmniat,  Amoutt  12,  iB37 

Ifr.  umWEL    Ur.  Bpaafcrr,  ttift  Dhited  States  Navy 
o( tbe nattong of ttw vocU.   Xttotfao 


Bne  of  oxir  national  defense.  It  should  enlist  the  smnxirt  of 
every  American  citizen  who  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation.  To  merit  such  suw>ort  the  Navy  should  adopt 
policies  and  pursue  programs  by  which  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country  would  be  prompted  to  accept  willingly  the  flnancial 
burden  for  its  construction,  maintenance,  and  operation. 
Evidence  of  waste  and  extravagance  necessarily  invite  oppo> 
sitlim  to  this  financial  burden,  the  more  so  if  suggestions 
to  effect  efBciencies  and  economies  are  met  with  gestures 
and  shadow  boxing,  so  palpably  plain  as  to  simulate  the  gro- 
tesqueneas  of  a  first-night  amateur  exhibition.  The  Navy 
has  a  duty  to  the  taxpayers.  That  duty  is  to  Justify  the  ex- 
penditure of  every  dollar  which  it  requests  by  appropriation 
from  the  Congress.  Of  necessity,  this  duty  relates  itself  not 
only  to  the  building  of  ships  and  the  establishment  oi  aban 
stations  but  much  more  so  to  the  development  and  the  main- 
tenance of  an  efficient,  enthusiastic,  and  inspired  body  of 
officers  and  men.  That  which  contributes  to  such  develop- 
moit  and  maintenance  is  commendable.  That  which  miti- 
gates or  interferes  with  such  develoinnent  and  maintenance 
should  be  rejected. 

In  all  walks  of  life  the  possibility  of  advancement  is  looked 
upon  as  an  incentive  for  good  work.  The  most  humble  office 
boy  pictures  himself  some  day  in  the  President's  chair. 
American  industrial  life  has  been  one  continuing  program  (tf 
the  realization  of  aspiring  and  ambitious  young  men  who 
have  been  willing  to  pay  the  price  for  success.  Hie  same 
condittuis  apply  in  the  Navy.  The  ensign,  fresh  from  An- 
napolis, pictures  himself  in  an  admiral's  uniform,  while  many 
of  the  most  humble  seamen  dream  dreams  and  see  visions 
as  commissioned  officers.  AU  of  these  men  have  the  hope 
of  making  a  career. 

Graduation  day  at  Annapolis  is  a  festive  occasion.  It  Is 
a  scene  never  to  be  forgotten.  Hie  climax  of  discarding 
the  middies'  caps  as  they  toss  them  into  the  air  is  thrilling. 
Each  of  these  young  men  has  a  right  to  expect  that  his 
success  is  dependent  upon  but  one  thing — himself. 

The  graduation-day  address  is  always  an  imp(»tant  part 
of  the  exercise.  It  should  be  challenging  and  inspiring.  The 
address  this  year  represented  careful  thought  and  pains- 
taking effort.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  address  was  a 
defense  of  the  system  of  promotion  prevailing  in  the  Navy, 
known  as  the  selection  system.  The  system  was  character- 
ised "as  the  best  system  we  have  yet  devised.  It  is  not  in  its 
final  fonn."  Imperfections  in  the  S3nstem  were  admitted. 
Tbe  Inference  was  plain  that  legislation  would  be  suggested 
hy  which  the  imperfections  could  be  corrected.  The  message 
went  out  not  oioly  to  the  middies  but  to  the  men  oi  all 
ranks  in  the  Navy  that  the  stOTm  of  protest  which  had  been 
raised  against  the  operation  of  the  selection  ssrstem  would 
be  answered  in  a  forthright  manner  by  an  equitable,  just. 
Impartial,  workable  bill  to  correct  the  evils.  H.  R.  7809, 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Vinson  (Georgia),  is  the  answer  of  the 
Navy  to  the  men  of  all  ranks,  active  and  retired,  whose  com- 
plaint could  not  go  unheeded  and  whose  protests  could  not 
go  unanswered.  It  might  well  be  called  a  plea  of  confession 
and  avoidance. 

Before  turning  to  an  analysis  of  the  bill  itself  it  might  be 
interesting  to  note  the  requirements  which  were  held  out  in 
the  graduation  address  this  year  as  necessary  for  a  successful 
career  in  the  Navy.  An  examinaticm  of  these  quaUflcatlons 
is  pertinent,  because  it  has  been  repeatedly  admitted  that 
the  present  selection  system  is  not  intended  as  a  means  of 
dtaatios  inefficiencies  or  inabilities  on  the  part  of  those  men 
irtio  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  favored  with  pro- 
motion. On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  contended  that  the 
present  selection  system  is  a  mathonatical  necessity  and 
that  many  men — ^in  fact,  most  of  the  men— who  have  not 
been  promoted  and  have  been  passed  over  have  the  quali- 
fications for  promotion  were  the  needs  of  the  establishment 
such  or  the  rules  regulating  iBX)motions  of  such  kind  as  to 
permit  their  advancement.  In  view  of  the  qualifications 
held  oat  to  the  graduates  this  year,  it  is  reasonable  to  as- 
siiins  that  tibose  i^io  have  these  quaUflcatlons  can  look  f  or- 
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ward  to  the  Navy  as  a  career.  I  submit  that  with  the 
present  selection  system  and  the  modified  suggestions  of 
H.  R.  7809,  attached  thereto,  thoe  is  no  assurance  such  as 
was  given  in  the  graduation  address  that  "some  day  you  win 
command  the  fleet"  There  are  aniroxlmately  12  qualifl- 
cations  held  out.  They  are:  First,  men  who  think;  second, 
men  who  have  courage;  third,  ability;  fourth,  willing;  flfth. 
unafraid;  sixth,  men  who  can  take  blow  for  blow;  seventh, 
men  who  flnd  in  hon(u*able  ccHnpetttkm  a  stimuhis  and  a 
challenge;  eighth,  men  who  are  willing  to  keep  their  bodies 
flt;  ninth,  to  arm  their  minds  with  knowledge;  tenth,  pursue 
their  tasks  with  energy  and  decisi(m;  eleventh,  meet  their 
brother  officers;  and.  twelfth,  men  with  frankness,  courage, 
and  friendliness. 

I  pose  the  question,  before  passing  on.  whether  those 
men  who  have  beoi  passed  over  Xry  selection  boards  und^ 
the  present  (operation  of  the  system  have  failed  to  meet 
these  qualifications.  The  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  VnisoN  of 
Georgia,  and  known  as  H.  R.  7809,  is  known  as  a  bill  to  pro- 
mote the  efllciency  of  the  Navy  by  creating  a  transferred 
Regulars  list,  amending  the  laws  relating  to  retirement  and 
promotion,  and  for  other  purposes.  The  bill  is  generally 
looked  upon  as  the  Joint  effort  ot  the  chairman  of  the  Naval 
Affairs  Committee  and  the  Department  and  held  out  as  an 
alleviation  of  the  evils  which  admittedly  exist  under  the 
present  law. 

After  a  careful  study  I  am  convinced  that  the  exuMstment 
of  the  bill  would  not  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  Navy  but 
that  it  only  would  continue  the  waste  of  efficient  manpower 
and  constitute  a  further  extravagant  expenditure,  neither 
of  which  can  be  justified.  The  far-reaching  effects  of  the 
bill  warrant  a  careful  consideration  and  an  analysis  of  its 
provisions. 

Section  1  cites  this  act  as  the  Naval  Personnel  Act,  1937. 
Tto  begin  with,  in  my  judement,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had 
entirely  too  many  naval  personnel  acts.  Many  of  them  have 
been  the  result  of  snap  Judgment.  Many  of  them.  I  believe, 
have  been  ill-conceived.  As  a  whole,  they  constitute  a  series 
of  iriecemeal  l^ts  of  legislation  by  ^rtilch  an  attempt  is  made 
to  govern  the  tremendous  protdem  of  Navy  personnel.  What 
is  needed  is  well-thought-out,  fair,  and  impartial  legislaticm 
to  ^«iiich  there  will  be  directed  the  deliberative  Judgment  of 
those  who  can  contribute  to  it  and  those  who  will  spon- 
sor it 

Instead  of  this  hlt-or-mlss  policy,  this  jigsaw-puzzle  effort, 
this  rather  shot-ln-the-daric  method,  there  should  be  catan. 
careful.  palnstaUng  thought  given  to  the  whole  personnel 
problem  of  the  Navy.  Just  in  passing.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
make  the  pertinent  observation  that  for  some  reason  or 
other  this  latest  device  having  to  do  with  the  life  and  death 
of  the  officers  of  the  Navy  exempts  the  Marine  Corps  and 
the  Staff  Corps  of  the  Navy  from  its  provisions?  The  reason 
for  this  exonption  is  unexplalnable. 

Section  2  of  the  proposed  bill  would  bring  into  being  what 
would  be  known  as  a  transferred  Regular  list  This  pro- 
posed list  is  one  step  removed  from  the  present  retired  list. 
The  proportion  Is  to  have  a  pausing  place  before  actual 
retirement  shall  take  place.  There  Is  little  difference,  except 
in  name.  The  men  who  would  be  placed  on  the  transferred 
Regulars'  list  would  be  the  voy  same  men  who  are  now 
placed  on  the  retired  list,  either  immediately  or.  after  a  lim- 
ited tenure,  as  additional  numbers. 

Section  3  of  the  bill,  in  general,  deals  with  the  retirement 
of  officers  fnxn  this  pn^ixxsed  transferred  Regulars  list  to 
the  retired  list.  A  close  study  of  this  section  shows  that 
when  an  officer  would  pass  from  the  active  list  to  the  trans- 
ferred Regulars'  list  he  would  remain  on  such  list  for  a  short 
time  and  then  go  to  the  retired  list.  While  on  the  trans- 
ferred Regulars'  list  he  might  be  employed  on  active  duty, 
but  so  may  a  retired  officer  be  employed  on  active  duty  under 
present  law. 

When  not  employed  on  active  duty  the  status  of  the  trans- 
ferred Regulars  list  officers  would  be  identical  with  that  of  a 
retired  officer  except  as  to  pay.  In  one  particular  detail  this 
section  proposes  to  change  the  status  of  officers  now  on 


active  service—that  of  lieutenants  who  have  been  passed 
over.  Under  the  existing  law  these  nonselected  officers  re- 
main on  the  active  list  of  the  Navy  until  they  have  com- 
pleted 21  years'  commissioner  service,  whereas  under  the 
proposed  law  it  is  provided  that  they  immediately  be  placed 
on  the  transferred  Regulars  list  and  remain  there  untU  the 
completion  of  21  years  commissioned  service,  pou^  of  which 
may  be  inactive  service.  Where  is  the  liberalisation  in  this 
feat^ire?  There  is  none.  In  fact,  it  extends  the  evils  of 
selection  one  more  step.  The  Navy  Department  at  present 
emplojrs  but  a  handful  of  retired  officers  oa.  active  duty,  and 
since  officers  on  the  transferred  Regulars  list  would  be  retired 
officers  in  all  but  name,  it  is  doubtful  if  more  than  a  handful 
of  the  transferred  Regulars  list  would  foe  employed  on  active 
duty,  particularly  of  a  desirable  and  responsible  nature,  such 
as  would  be  assigned  to  officers  not  affected  hj  selection. 
There  is  not  a  line  in  the  proposed  bill  that  makes  active- 
duty  emplojrment  mandatory.  TO  sum  up  this  section,  just 
where  does  it  improve  the  existing  sltuationf  It  certainly 
does  not  do  it  1^  merely  rtViawging  the  name  retired  to 
transferred  Regulars. 

Section  4  defines  certain  terms  used  in  the  bill,  sets  out 
the  periods  of  service  at  which  time  officers  shall  be  consid- 
ered for  promotion  to  the  next  higher  rank,  and  deflnitdy 
provides  that  officers  twice  considered  and  falling  of  selec- 
tion shall  be  eligible  no  longer  for  promotion  on  the  active 
list  but  shall  immediately  be  transferred  to  the  transferred 
Regulars  list,  with  the  exception  of  junior  grade  Ueutenanta 
passed  over  twice,  who  shall  be  honorably  discharged  from 
the  Navy  with  2  years'  pay.  It  makes  no  material  change 
in  existing  law  for  officers  of  the  higher  ranks.  It  does  defi- 
nitely effect  the  status  of  lieutenants  and  lieutenants.  Junior 
grade.  However,  the  glaring  defects  In  the  present  system, 
which  the  new  bill  is  intended  to  correct,  are  not  remedied. 
Section  5  is  of  no  particular  interest  and  merely  reaffirms 
existing  law  as  to  service  in  grade  to  be  eligible  for 
promotion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  well  have  characterised  the  first  five 
sections  as  preamldes  or  prologues  to  section  6,  for  in  section 
6  we  find  most  of  the  meat  of  the  bilL  Section  6  represents 
the  plan  which  has  been  evolved  by  the  best  minds  of  the 
Navy  Department  to  correct  the  admitted  Imperfections  of 
the  existing  selection  system.  Mark  you,  the  imperfectiona 
of  the  existing  system  have  been  admitted  by  the  Navy  itself, 
some  Navy  men  having  complained  about  the  imperf ectlons 
and  others  excusing  it.  Section  6,  in  brief,  provides  that 
officers  who  in  the  opinion  of  a  selection  board  "are  fitted  to 
assume  the  duties  of  the  next  hic^ier  grade"  but  who  bf 
reason  of  lack  of  vacancy  cannot  be  promoted  and  retained 
in  active  service  shall  be  transferred  to  this  newly  created 
transferred  Regulars  Ust  in  the  next  higher  grade.  At  (xioa 
my  mind  goes  back  to  the  graduation  address  where  the 
promise  was  held  out  that  "some  day  you  win  command  the 
fleet",  not  by  reastxi  of  lack  of  vacancies  (»r  the  question  of 
numbers  or  the  opinion  of  a  selection  board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  oidnion.  section  6  simply  reaffirms  the 
position  of  the  Navy  Department  in  the  selection  system  as 
previously  operated  and  which  has  caused  such  widespread 
complaint.  It  is  the  same  principle  as  discharging  a  compe- 
tent Assistant  Attorney  General  because  there  is  no  vacancy 
for  him  at  the  time  as  an  Attorney  General,  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  defrocking  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  because  there  is 
no  vacancy  for  >'<m  at  the  time  as  a  bishop,  the  same  princi- 
ple as  discharging  a  competent  manager  of  a  large  organiza- 
tion because  there  is  no  vacancy  for  him  at  the  time  as 
president  of  the  company.  It  simply  means  that  numbers 
rather  than  efficiency  should  be  the  controlling  factor.  Win 
this  new  suggestion,  I  ask.  Mr.  Speaker,  satisfy  the  com- 
plaints in  the  Navy  itself?  WiU  this  suggestion  in  any  way 
reestablish  the  morale  which  has  been  so  seriously  affected? 
Will  this  suggestion  encourage  the  midshipmen  to  press  for- 
ward in  the  hope  that  some  day  the  admiral's  flag,  whidi 
they  now  hold  in  their  dreams,  win  be  unfurled  at  a  mast- 
head? Does  the  Navy  as  an  entirety  or  even  as  a  majority 
subscribe  to  this  new  system?    Not  if  I  can  read  tte 
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ttuit  nmch  my  desk  from  nxnl  oOloen  and  ttaetar  famiHrm 
not  If  ttWK  letters  mean  vbai  tiwy  mj;  not  if  tbe  anony- 
mooi  tfkmhwiB  ftmmnnlf  titmn  can  be  r^ed  vpoiL  Dis- 
attafaetion  ia  now  cnacaBid  not  only  on  the  eld  aelectkm 
■Fitcm  but  on  the  groteaqneneaB  of  tbe  effort,  aa  it  baa  been 
cbaiaeterlaed.  to  cure  tbe  evils.  A  salutary  effect  miilit  re- 
■di  If  tbe  long-eonoealed  and  carefully  Buanled  fkndinsi  of 
ttaft  Oenaral  Board  on  tfaia  sableet  were  made  known. 
]g  »  inrkinf  -nr***'*'  bi  tbe  minda  of  many  men.  ' 
wen  founded  or  not.  that  tbe  Qeneral  Board's  report  on  tbe 
subject  of  tbe  selection  qpatem.  which  bas  been  witbbfdd  from 
pnhlicatinn.  yffflmmiindB  a  acrapntog  of  tbe  system. 

The  sfitem  of  tnlntaBi  eOosrs  at  great  expense  to  tbe  tax- 
payers until  they  are  admittwfly  conpetcnt  and  then  retiring 
ttiem  osk  a  reCtremcni  pa7  whOa  AnnapoUs  eontfaMies  to  run 
at  fun  strawth  is  dlffloidt  to  justify  before  the  bar  of  public 
opinion.  And  the  Mmry  needs  favorable  public  opinion  if  it  is 
to  cootlnne  to  receive  the  generous  appropriations  which  bave 
been  amde  dning  tbe  past  few  yean  for  its  construction. 
ifirrsaHim.  fird  "^M—^****^  The  bar  of  pobUc  opinton  asks 
ttie  question.  Why  are  efBdent,  oompetaot  oOcen  discarded 
wtdla  in  ttie  prtane  of  MbI  The  ber  oi  public  ofrinkm  asks 
wliy  kurgenumbent  dkould  be  sdimtted  to  Annapolis  whm  the 
only  exBuae  for  their  oomnrissftonlng  can  be  to  take  tbe  place 
of  oOoars  Involuntarily  retired.  The  bar  of  public  opinion 
why  the  Navy  cannot  estimate  its  oOcer  needs  or  devise 
as  to  make  unnecessary  tbe  wholesale 
daughter  of  hitfUy  trained,  technically  equipped,  thoroughly 
pubUe  defenders;  but  primarily,  the  bar  of  public 
the  question.  Why  JeopazdIaB  the  morale  of  tbe 
Navy  l9  persistently  hanging  on  to  a  xystem  of  tanperf ec- 
Mt.  Qpeaksr.  tbe  bar  of  pabUc  opinkn  knows  that 
are  won  by  men  not  by  diips,  and  that  men  devdfC^ 
hi  coatage,  tnttiative,  and  darmg  idwre  the  urge  and  incen- 
tive of  afaOtty  is  dyimmic.  The  deadening  lethargy  of  even 
the  anggeeted  iaipiuyed  sslectlon  system  la  self-evident. 

A  further  study  of  the  provisions  of  section  6,  giving  poe- 
sflbie  a^aBeemeBt  to  the  next  higher  p»de  of  officers  "fitted 
for  promotion'*  discloses  the  fact  that  such  officers  nomi- 
nated tsm  this  advanoement  amst  take  tbe  same  physical 
and  igiiftaitiinal  rrsintnation  as  those  "fitted  oOcers^  pro- 
BMted  on  the  active  UsL  Then  these  oOcers  may  be  «m- 
pkged  by  the  Navy  Department.  Shall  we  can  this  a 
eendssoeBeion?  Mark  you.  Mr.  ^ttaker.  there  Is  no  legal 
guaranty  of  employment  of  these  officers  on  the  transf  eired 
Begttlaia  Bstk  but  their  emplaymcBt  is  made  dgp*^fulffT^^  upon 
theuAdm  or  Itevor  or  eapnce  of  those  In  power  at  tbe  time 
In  tbe  Naval  »rtahl1shmmt  Is  it  probable  that  this  spirit 
of  dependence  wiU  appeal  to  a  real  fighting  zoan? 

7  of  the  proposed  bill  makes  aU  orlgtnal  appolnt- 
m  eoenmleBloned  ofBcers,  Including  chaplains,  medical 
supply  oOcers,  and  marine  officers  revocable  for  7 
It  la  the  only  provlslan  In  the  entire  bUl  which  does 
BOi  deal  axdnstvely  with  line  cOeen.  If  tbe  power  thus 
given  to  the  Navy  Department  Is  sparingly  and  justly  used  to 
•*—'«'*•*•  only  thooe  officers  who  early  ta  thetr  careers  mani- 
^Bi$|y  ilK»w  themsetvea  unfitted  for  Navy  careers  there  could 
be  no  iii"»"^*^  oppoatOon  to  it.  Without  any  safeguard, 
hi  this  aeetlon  to  protect  the  interests  of  young 

_  against  tbe  exerdse  of  dictatorial  power,  attentioa 
tfidakl  be  directed  to  it  so  that  it  can  be  aerioiBay  ctmaldered. 
FsraonaQy,  I  doubt  whether  I  could  endorse  this  provisioa. 
It  vcats  vast  powers  in  the  hands  of  a  ftew.  Would  it  not 
be  more  in  keeping  with  the  Amffrican  way  to  provide  that 
theoe  young  oflleen  diould  have  thetr  day  in  court?  I  find 
it  most  dUBcuIt  to  scOiscrlbe  to  any  intHMsal  which  makes  the 
Vaxj  Department  judge  and  jury  over  an  (4Dcer*s  career 
and  Uvdlhood  without  any  available  appeal  from  possible 
preiudlfie  or  (BscriminatioiL 

Some  ohaervatkm  diould  be  made  on  tb»  creation  of  the 
new  status  known  as  a  transferred  Ronilars  list.  As  I  see 
It.  its  practical  efltect  win  be  to  promote  some  Une  ofllcers 
they  are  placed  on  tbe  retired  UsL   Some- 


one has  said  that  this  is  a  sop  to  qtdet  complaints.  It 
eoold  certainly  be  coostrued  as  a  gesture  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  as  an  effort  to  increase  by  one  grade  the  retired 
pay  of  those  involontarlly  detailed  from  the  service,  and 
by  this  method  lessen  the  resentment  of  the  ofDcers  affected. 
I  do  not  say  this  is  the  purpose,  but  if  it  is  it  can  hardly 
be  called  a  very  dignified  effort. 

8ecti<m  8  provides  for  an  increase  in  percentage  of  lieu- 
tenant commanders  allowed  from  IS  to  18  percent  and  de- 
creases the  total  percentage  of  oBkxrs  in  the  grades  of  lieu- 
tenants. Junior  grade,  and  ensign  from  42  percent  to  39  per- 
cent. In  other  words.  It  would  aDow  ukht  lieutenants  to  be 
selected  for  the  grade  of  lieutenant  ccxnmander  by  future 
selection  boards.  This  a  rather  sorry  admission  on  the 
part  of  the  eetaWshment  that  apparently  competoit  naval 
oOoers  have  been  passed  over  in  the  past.  It  is  undoubtedly 
an  effort  to  make  the  questioned  necessity  of  selections  in 
that  particular  grade  more  palataMe  to  the  Service.  I  ask 
the  question.  If  this  feature  is  to  be  ad(^ted,  should  it  not 
be  made  retroactiye  and  a  certain  percentage  iTcan  eadi 
group  d  officers  previoasly  passed  over  by  each  selection 
board  be  given  a  chance  to  be  included  with  the  increased 
percentage  allowed?  Many  of  these  passed-over  men  are 
still  in  the  Service.  If  it  be  just  to  have  3  percent  more, 
why  should  not  justice  be  dcme  to  those  who  have  been 
passed  over  and  bring  them  In? 

Section  9  reiterates  that  the  provisions  of  this  proposed 
bin  shall  not  api^  to  offlcexs  of  the  Marine  Corps,  except 
as  to  the  provisions  contained  in  section  7.  while  section  10 
is  the  repealer  section  of  the  bffl. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  tried  to  give  the  bin  impartial, 
thoughtful,  deliberative  study.  I  have  tried  to  look  at  it  in 
a  light  most  f  avoraUe  to  the  proponents.  I  approached  it 
with  the  hope  that  I  might  support  it.  The  promises  which 
were  held  out  that  corrections  would  be  made  were,  no  doubt, 
the  inducements  ^^bidx  prompted  many  to  aivroach  it  with 
anticipation.  Mr.  Ssteakex,  1  am  sorry  to  have  to  admit  my 
disappointment.  Probably  the  high  hopes  which  I  held  for 
an  htmest,  forthright  endeavor  makes  my  disi49ointment  aU 
the  greater.  Mr.  ^;>eaker,  I  have  carefully  studied  this  bUl, 
section  by  section,  in  an  effort  to  find  wherein  it  would  im- 
prove the  existing  selection  system.  I  find  nothing  construc- 
tive in  the  bilL  I  am  forced  to  admit  that  it  appeals  to  me 
as  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Navy  Department  to  cover 
up  by  Involved  phraseology  and  the  intricacies  of  procedure 
the  defects  and  admitted  shortcomings  of  the  present  system. 
I  therefore  must  oppose  the  bilL  I  plead  with  the  Naval 
EstaUishment  for  support  of  a  resolution  by  which  the  oper- 
ation of  the  selection  system  will  be  held  in  abeyance  imtfl 
June  1938,  in  order  that  time  may  be  available  tox  a  study  of 
the  entire  personnel  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  plea  is  not  made  for  any  whom  I  per- 
aoDaOy  represent.  This  plea  is  not  made  for  selfish  inter- 
ests. This  plea  to  hold  in  abeyance  is  made  on  behalf  of 
admittedly  competent,  ciq)able,  trained,  and  efficient  ofBcers 
of  the  United  States  Navy  who  have  been  dignified  by  grant- 
ing to  them  a  commission,  who  have  been  honored  by  being 
called  upon  to  render  arduous,  and  at  times  hazardous,  duty. 
This  plea  is  made  on  behalf  of  those  who  cannot  speak  for 
themselves.  This  plea  is  made  on  behalf  of  those  who 
entered  the  service,  who  dreamed  dreams  and  saw  visions 
of  the  day  when  they  would  go  into  a  superior  officer's 
quarters  as  their  own.  This  plea  is  made  on  b^ialf  of  men 
who  lu^ited  to  give  their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  country, 
and  who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  are  being  denied 
this  privilege.  Again,  I  plead  with  the  Navy  for  its  aidorse- 
ment  and  support  of  a  measure  which  will  hold  back  for 
the  time  being  the  injustices  of  selecticm-board  activities. 
Let  us  c<HU'ageously  face  this  issue,  freeze  the  selection  sys- 
tem for  a  year,  and  resolutely  set  our  faces  toward  m«»»HT>g 
the  problem  by  deliberative  consideration  during  the  coming 
session. 
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Mexico  Versus  Liberty^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  HIGGINS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  13,  1937 

1ST.  mOGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  exactly  2  years  ago,  I  had 
the  honor,  as  cha<nT>ftn  of  the  voluntary  committee  whose 
object  it  was  to  secure  recognition  of  fundamental  human 
rights  in  Mexico,  to  wait  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
SUte$.  the  Honorable  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  at  the  White 
House  in  Washington,  together  with  21  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  representing  both 
major  political  parties  as  well  as  every  religious  creed,  with 
the  purpose  of  submitting  to  the  Chief  Executive  of  our 
Nation  a  petition  signed  by  251  Members  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

In  the  text  of  this  petition,  attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  there  were  14  States  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico 
where  it  was  impossible  for  American  citizens,  resident  in 
or  traveling  through  Mexico,  to  participate  in  divine  worship 
due  to  the  fact  that  no  minister  of  religion,  be  he  Protestant, 
Catholic,  or  Jew.  was  there  permitted  to  exercise  his  sacred 
functions.  The  Honorable  FrankUn  D.  Roosevelt.  President 
of  the  United  States,  on  this  occasion  issued  a  public  state- 
ment to  the  press  declaring  his  entire  sympathy  with  the 
prime  purposes  of  the  wixk.  of  this  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  statement  read  by  the  chairman 
of  the  cfMnmittee  was  received  by  the  President  with  great 
cordiaUty.  Indeed,  it  was  the  impression  of  the  22  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  were  present  at  the  White  House,  that 
effective  means  would  speedily  be  taken  to  secure  for  Amer- 
ican citizens  the  right  to  worship  Ood  in  Mexico  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  individual  consciences. 

In  the  2  years  which  have  elapsed  since  this  meeting  at 
the  White  House,  the  Chief  Executive  has  often  enough,  m 
his  public  addresses,  paid  due  honor  to  the  ideals  of  civic 
and  religious  liboty  upon  which  this  Republic  is  founded. 
As  a  rule,  these  utterances  have  been  couched  in  general 
terms  although  numerous  commentators  have  from  time 
to  time  interpreted  these  speeches  as  a  rebuke  to  the  dic- 
tatorial spirit  of  general  mtolerance  or  irreligion  which 
reigns  in  certain  parts  of  the  globe.  As  to  an  effective, 
practical,  permanent  remedy  of  the  situation  nearest  to 
home,  namely,  within  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  relatively 
little  has  been  accomplished  either  to  determine  the  facil- 
ities for  divine  worship  which  are  available  for  American 
citizens  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Mexico  nor 
with  regard  to  the  equally  precious  and  important  guaran- 
tees of  human  liberty  for  Mexican  nationals  themselves. 

SOICX  nCPBOVXXXNT  18  MOnCKABLB 

I  am  not  unaware.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  certain  modifications 
in  the  application  of  the  laws  against  rdiglon  have  been 
effected  within  the  last  few  months.  Indeed,  it  is  only  a 
duty  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  great  American 
press  services  have  lavished  far  more  space  and  publicity 
upon  these  minor  alleviations  of  sufferhig  and  altogether 
inconsiderable  relaxations  of  fundamentally  unjust  legisla- 
tion than  they  ever  employed  in  relating  the  truly  news- 
worthy events  which  attended  the  persecution  of  Mormons. 
Mennonites.  Jews.  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and  Catholic 
Christians  within  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  Is  it  not  an 
astonishing  paradox.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  international 
news  correspondents  neglect  such  glaring  injustices  that 
have  been  day  after  day  perpetrated  over  a  period  of  20 
srears  in  Mexico  and  then  the  moment  that  some  trivial 
concessions  are  nuule  to  those  who  believe  in  the  existence 
of  God  are  quick  to  transmit  this  intelligence  in  the  most 


detailed  form  to  the  American  public.  Reading  the  out- 
standing metropolitan  journals  for  the  past  6  months,  you 
would  imagine  that  some  tremendous  transformation  has 
been  effected  in  the  p(^cy  of  President  Lazaro  Cardenas 
with  reference  to  the  noble  ideal  of  religious  freedom. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  miUgaUon  in 
the  rigor  of  the  anti-God  legislaUon  which  is  verifiable  was 
brought  about  by  no  sudden  conversion  of  heart  on  the  part 
of  Presid^it  Cardenas  or  of  his  provincial  governors,  but  by 
reason  of  the  unconquerable  faith  and  courage  of  the  Mexi- 
can people  themselves.  What  was  it  that  touched  the  spark 
of  a  reUgious  revival  in  Mexico  and  renewed  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Mexican  people  not  to  be  deprived  of  the  estima- 
ble blessing  of  their  faith?  The  answer.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not 
far  to  seek. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  winter,  a  fervent  young  Mexican 
gtal  of  14  srears  of  age,  Leonore  Sanchez  by  name,  was 
murdered  in  cold  blood  by  the  atheistic  Socialists  of  her 
native  town  for  no  other  offense  than  that  she  chose  to 
assist  at  divine  worship.  This  girl's  townspeople,  infmlated 
by  the  wanton  disregard  for  life  and  liberty,  rose  up  as  one 
man  and  demanded  that  the  chiirches  be  reopened  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  all  to  worship  God.  In  certain  isolated 
sections  of  the  Republic  other  groups  of  the  faithful  re- 
newed their  petitions  to  Government  officials  and.  in  a 
number  of  cases,  success  greeted  these  efforts.  In  the  State 
of  Sonora,  for  example,  on  June  1,  1937,  long-silenced 
church  bells  rang  out  calling  upon  the  people  to  attend 
the  first  legal  services  in  more  than  3  years.  A  continuous 
procession  filed  into  the  places  of  worship,  padlocked  in 
September  1934.  and  knelt  at  altars  to  say  prayers  they 
had  dared  repeat  only  in  the  privacy  of  their  homes  since 
the  church  ban  was  invoked.  Black-shawled  women  pre- 
dominated in  the  procession,  but  it  included  barefoot  chil- 
dren, businessmen,  and  laborers  who  filled  the  small 
chiirches.  Some  knelt  in  the  streets.  Many  of  the  children 
entered  a  church  for  the  first  time.  It  was  a  day  of  quiet 
rejoicing  as  the  priests  in  16  Sonora  cities  established  their 
birth  in  Mexico  and  received  the  kesrs  to  their  property. 

Reopening  of  cninxhes  through  cooperation  of  the  State 
and  Inderal  Governments  brought  to  an  end  the  demon- 
stration whidi  started  here  during  recent  wertis  after  5.000 
citizens  had  paraded  the  downtown  district.  Two  hundred 
worshipers  forced  open  the  door  to  the  church  and  took 
possession.  Some  remained,  eating  and  sleeping  there,  until 
official  sanction  cf  the  opening  was  obtained.  These  were 
hailed  as  religious  heroes  today  and  credited  with  telnging 
about  the  reopening  of  aU  churdies  In  the  State.  The 
Reverend  Salvador  Sandoval,  the  local  pastor,  complied 
with  the  law  by  registering  with  Mayor  BCanuel  Aguhre. 
He  presided  over  the  first  pid>lic  Mass  today.  All  priests 
fied  from  S<mora  when  the  churches  were  ordered  dosed, 
most  of  them  taking  refuge  in  Arisma.  They  returned  to 
thetr  posts  a  few  weeks  ago  when  Gov.  Roman  Tocupido 
permitted  reopening  of  the  cathedral  at  Hermosilla  Soma 
Mexicans  living  new  the  United  States  border  came  across 
to  attend  church  services  in  Arizona,  where  their  children 
were  baptized  during  the  public  worship  ban  in  Sonora. 
Ftor  those  who  lived  in  the  interior  today's  services  were  the 
first  in  public  since  the  ban  was  invoked.  Even  homes  could 
be  ccmfiscated  if  church  services  were  known  to  have  been 
held  in  them  while  the  edict  was  in  effect.  Governor 
Yocupicio.  who  championed  religious  liberty  during  the 
long  fight  between  the  church  and  State,  received  credit  for 
reopenmg  the  Sonora  churches. 


CLAIMS 


or  WOMHTF 


Ih  the  meantime.  Catholic  laborers  belonging  to  various 
organizations,  have  circulated  typed  handbills  caning  upoQ 
their  rA)imraAt>ii  to  demand  liberty  of  conscience— 

Comradfls — 


»  t     1 


Tlie  appeal 

the  hour  has  come  f  or  ns  to  awake  and  throw  off  tbe 
•ervltada.    Take  aooount  ot  the  fact  tltat  the  uakn  to 
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fnVng  kaa  no  dghit  to  violate  oar  Uterty  of  conietemon.  Do  not 
lot  our  Uioihiii.  obutfug  tlio  rffpf******^  tluit  ire  Dbtb  placed  In 
botny  oar  Bioat  Mcnd  rlghti.  potting  Into  effect  <leter- 
ttiat  bsTo  not  been  ■creed  iqion  with  the  tvOl  apjpo- 
iwtlan  of  ■leiiMlrn.  aueh  •■  has  been  done  bv  eertaln  coimlttoee 
m  the  legbm  of  Onaaba,  eenrtlng  tetegrama  attacking  CathoUca  to 
the  prtBdpal  anthorttlee  at  the  State  at  ¥etB  Ckoa  and  of  the 
■epMlilH  no  hoar  haa  eeoao  f or  oa  to  danflBctrate  our  aover- 
olgntjr  In  the  mbimmIiIIm  def eadtng  oar  faith,  our  Ood,  and  oar 
tfuschia.  f orelng  our  Inarten  to  zeifMet  oar  beUOfb.  In  thla  vay 
of  the  State  end  the  noaldent  of  the  BepubUe.  who 
uptlBid  fey  three  or  tear  ataaaento  eontravy  to  oar 
will  en  tte*  tlM  only  hoad  of  atrong,  great,  and  aaevBd 
vnlon  la  that  of  nllglOB.  Let  ua  not  be  aOUgbtod  by  the  thsaate 
of  oar  leadera.  bat  reoognlae  that  In  ankm  there  la  strength  and 
w  wttk  trtaagaii.  Let  oa  he  taMant  tn  defondtng  oar  reUgloaa 
-        -     -  -  ^th  opttalan.  and  let  u»  be 

the  aettttttea  of  our  leaden  eo  that  they  cennat 

our  oontirtenffie.   Let  ue  keep  before  ua  that  our  ^ndlcatea 

areeoiity  foe  the  purpoae  of  atniggUng  for  the  betterment  of  the 

n^tfdfc  ii  the  —  tiMt  aUm^ea  to  malntehi  peaoe  among  aB  eocial 
tfaoBM  and  vboae  oalj  Sortallat  doctrine  waa  derived  from  the 
DMne  Sahhl  of  OaQMe  when  Be  proooonoed  theee  coneoUng 

ad  'Vender  thCNtee  to  Oaeear  the 
to  Ood.  the  thlBfi  that  are  Ood'a." 


In  tlw  suite  e(  Vtent  Cms.  hnd  partlealsrlsr  In  the  towns 
d  OflMbs,  Onrdobft,  Jalspg,  end  vent  Crox.  etreulan  have 
taea  dieunmted  deoouneinc  the  lUaans,  Jews,  Canmunlsts, 
and  the  teedien  in  the  oOdal  schools  m  the  "assassins  of 
Wbtatf  and  the  oneg  who  are  hindering  ttie  Government  In 
Iti  efforts  to  settle  the  reUglons  eonfllct.  One  circular  de- 
etaras  that  the  aoremment  is  decdvlug  the  CaOioIlc  poi»- 
«^t*iM»  of  Tera  Cms  In  reconunenrtlng  that  the  people 
ranln  calm,  patient,  and  tranqnll,  while  the  Oovemment 
ftmtt  does  nottlnff  to  settle  matters.  'Ttar  9  years  we  have 
been  hoping^,  the  cfrenlar  reads.  *iucid  we  have  always  been 
trtdML  The  Goverament  Is  nothing  more  than  the  serv- 
itor of  the  people  and  has  to  act  according  to  the  wlU  of 
ttie  people,  stnoe  the  people  are  the  ones  who  pay.  Let  an 
who  pay  ccmmand.** 

OBATT  AJI9  coaauFtioar  jncoiro  ickdcam  lbabbu 

The  ira^hiryi*  laborers  of  Mexico  are  paartlcularly  In- 
censed against  the  crnnmimlstlc  leader,  Lombardo  Toledano. 
This  la  the  gentleman  who  organises  strikes  for  labor  reform 
and  Is  tisiudly  wUUng  to  settle  these  same  stzttes  for  an  In- 
■"f***^"^  prmonal  loan  of  $50,00Q.  I  mention  this,  Mr. 
flptalnT,  beeauae  a  good  many  of  oar  sincere  Amfriran 
laborers  are  Inrllniid  to  condone  religious  persecution  In 
Mexico  In  the  beUef  that  the  Cardenas  government  Is  assist- 
ing to  loBft  the  peasants  and  the  workers.  In  thla  connec- 
ttoo.  It  may  be  mH  to  zeoord  that  Senor  1>>lma«r>  Car- 
denas, the  brother  of  the  President,  has  become  one  of 
Om  rkhest  men  In  Meadoo. 

It  Is  nfotorlotts  In.  Mexico  that  road  boUdlng.  which  is  al- 
saya  done  by  politfrtans>  has  beoome  so  expensl^  that  th«re 
an  oertahi  sections  of  roads  wfaldb  could  not  have  cost  more 
-S  Ihey  had  been  made  out  of  slhrer  and  still  they  are  not 
*''^»**^  Sodi.  for  riamtfe.  the  Q^iadsTsJaraChapala  Boad. 
And  It  Is  a  perfect  diame  that^  whereas  the  budg^  voted 
fbr  iHi*>Bc  hf^lth  Is  enormous,  the  ***^^ty*  of  **»*»  TnHia»ic  jn 
the  valley  of  Mexlbo  diould  stm  be  so  poor.  Malaria,  oon- 
nrnpClon.  and  syphilis  are  written  widely  across  their  faces, 
whnst-the  politicians'  paunch  and  pocketlxxAai  grow  bigger 
and  trigger.  And  so  bdtlnd  the  smoke  screen  of  social  reform 
and  democrats  oonoem  for  the  pobUc  weal,  Mexican  graft 
grows  and  grows  moe  a  portentous  octopus  strangling  an  the 
natlnnal  rcaouroes.  Mexican  graft  Is  one  of  tbe  seven  mar- 
vek  of  the  world. 

Bc»oom  rtua  wbju  «n  aom. 

It  should  also  be  noticed  that  the  educational  show  places 
of  Mexico  City,  the  capttal.  are  not  a  true  Index  of  tbe 
9aMI»<aclKMl  onrtem  at  the  BepaSbBe  of  Mexico.  The  instl- 
tMttSDS  of  leanrtng  In  the  capttal  are  just  so  nroefa  window 
dressing  for  the  baosAt  ef  tovlsts  and  spoon-fed  visltara; 
who  are  told  how  progressive  and  liberal  the  nfmiiimmit  is 
which  looks  after  the  teeth  of  its  children  while  It  btasts 
their  souls  with  the  most  radical  forms  of  communism, 
Itofortviaftdy,  quite  a  number  of  American  UwiristM  are  sat- 
kdled  if  they  an  told  that  ^^'^'^n  children  are  using  a 


tooth  brush  and  are  not  Interested  with  such  trifles  as 
communistic  catechisms.  But  the  harm  which  is  being  done 
to  Mexico  by  these  schools  is  so  great  that  it  makes  the 
bloody  persecution  of  the  Calles  regime  took  like  child's  play. 

There  is,  also,  tiie  juridical  Mexico,  whose  brutal  anti- 
human  laws  have  not  been  revoked.  It  is  still  law  in  Mexico 
that  if  a  private  house  Is  used  for  religious  instruction,  that 
bouse  becomes  state  property.  The  laws  are  still  there 
which  limit  the  number  of  priests  to  a  perfectly  ridiculous 
miwimiim  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  Cardenas  govern- 
ment winks  an  eye  at  the  infractions  against  the  religious 
proUbftion  laws.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  In  the  larger 
cities  many  churches  have  been  opened  and  that  hundreds 
of  unlicensed  priests  are  saying  Mass  and  preaching.  It  is 
also  true  that  a  number  of  Catholic  colleges  are  being  UA- 
erated.  But  aU  this,  at  what  price.  The  Government  In- 
spectors go  around  once  a  month  and  threaten  to  denounce 
everything  If  a  little  k>an  is  not  made  to  them.  Of  course. 
they  get  their  Uttle  friendly  loan.  About  6  weeks  ago  the 
author  of  this  article,  James  Stacpole,  happened  to  be  sit- 
ttaig  in  the  (Ace  of  a  Ug  Catholic  ccdlege,  talking  to  the 
director.  Suddenly  the  phone  rang  and  the  director  was 
informed  the  Government  inspector  was  there.  He  went 
down  to  see  him  and  on  coming  back  he  said  casually,  '^'s 
Just  a  little  loan  of  25  pesos.  The  Inspector  got  drunk  last 
night  and  has  run  short  of  money.  He  blackmails  me  that 
vray  two  or  three  times  a  month.  And  if  I  dont  give  him 
money,  he  makes  lots  of  trouble." 

Naturally  the  same  kind  of  racket  Is  extensively  used 
against  priests  who  say  Mass  or  hear  confessions  without 
license.  One  sees  why  the  religious  persecuti<m  does  not 
cease.  In  other  words.  Catholic  life  is  being  kept  up  hi 
Mexico  on  a  system  of  gigantic  blackmail  and  graft,  whose 
IMToportioDs  surpass  anything  the  normal  person  could  ever 
Imagine.  Meanwhile,  the  alxHninable  laws  are  stffl  there, 
hangtTig  like  the  sword  of  Damocles  over  the  heads  of  the 
unfmtunate  victims.  Just  a  nod  ot  the  head  from  the  local 
satrap  and  an  the  hounds  of  Uoody  persecutKm  can  again 
be  unleashed.  Further,  there  is  the  Mexico  of  agrarian 
socialism,  of  large  haciendas  distributed  recldessly  to  In- 
dians who  cannot  and  do  not  want  to  run  them.  These 
Indians,  of  course,  are  not  given  any  property  rights.  Their 
holdings  depend  on  their  political  behavior.  In  their  case 
property  is  not  a  way  to  liberty  but  to  slavery.  The  Indians 
know  this  so  well  that  quite  often  they  have  only  accepted 
the  land  holdings  at  the  point  of  the  gun. 

The  foUowlng  example  will  illustrate  what  Is  taking  place 
in  Mexico.  The  Dutch  bought  tiie  island  <tf  Manhattan 
from  the  Indian.3  for  the  siun  of  $2S.  Let  us  imagine  that 
Bail  Browder  and  his  party  having  come  mto  power  shouki 
indulge  in  the  following  form  of  reasoning.  *"H)e  sale  of 
Manhattan  Island  by  the  Indians  to  the  Dutch  was  a 
swindle.  The  real  owners,  therefore,  of  the  island  are  stm 
the  redskins.  Let's  expropriate  the  actual  possessors  and 
give  back  the  land  to  Its  original  owners."  Imf^ne  further 
that  Earl  Browder  did  actually  manage  to  expropriate  aU 
the  actual  landhtdders  ol  Manhattan  and  to  put  the  Indians 
in  their  place.  Can  anyone  visualize  the  paradise  which 
would  ensue?  Now  that  Is  exactly  what  has  happened  to 
Mexico  with  the  haciendas.  There  was  plenty  of  Govern- 
ment land  for  tbe  Indi«ms.  But  the  Oovemment  did  not 
dream  of  giving  the  Indians  that  land.  They  to(^  the  well- 
cultivated  haciendas  of  Mexico  and  distributed  them 
among  men  who  do  not  know  how  to  run  large  haciendas 
and  who  further  do  not  want  to  run  them:  First  of  all  be- 
cause they  have  no  amt^tion  and  secondly  because  experi- 
ence has  taught  them  that  they  do  not  get  that  way  as  much 
secmlty  as  when  they  go  halves  with  the  owners.  The  result 
is  that  agriculture  in  Mexico  is  absolutdy  ruined.  The  In- 
dians cultivate  smaU  patches  of  ground  and  let  the  rest  of 
tbe  land  lie  f  aUow. 

AU  this,  naturally  presupposes  a  huge  deficit  in  the  Mexi- 
can treasury.  Other  years  that  deficit  was  balanced  by  the 
sUver  and  petroleum  surplus.  How  long  that  can  be  k^it  up 
nobody  knows.    But  one  thing  is  certain,  t^fttr  tbe  deficit  thia 
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year  is  going  to  be  tremendous.  The  rent  coUeetor  of  a  large 
town  in  Jalisco  told  the  author  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that 
in  his  district,  which  used  to  coUect  some  $400«000  per  quar- 
ter, he  had  collected  during  the  last  3  months  tbe  sum  of  $60. 
He  had  not  been  able  to  collect  his  own  pay,  not  to  speak  of 
the  pay  of  his  subordinates. 

MXXICAM  PaOPAOAinilA  IN  THS  V.  O.  A. 

It  Is  my  conscientious  oldlgation.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  caU  to 
your  attention  this  scandalous  situation  because  on  May  8, 
1937.  Senor  Gilberto  Flores  Munoz,  member  ot  the  Mexican 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  an  active  figure  in  the  National 
Revolutionary  Party,  which  dominates  Mexican  polities,  de- 
clared in  an  interview  that  labd  distribution  was  the  most 
Important  step  yet  taken  toward  the  solution  of  his  country's 
agrarian  proUeuL  If  Deputy  Munos  wishes  to  make  men- 
datlous  propaganda  when  in  the  confines  of  his  own  country, 
I  win  not  consider  that  I  need  caU  attention  to  his  misrepre- 
sentations and  falsehoods,  but  when  he  comes  to  the  Capital 
of  the  United  States  and  to  other  great  cities  In  the  United 
States  spreading  his  unsubstantiated  propaganda,  I  believe 
that,  as  a  Member  of  the  United  States  Congress,  I  cannot 
remain  sUent.  Indeed,  there  is  altogether  too  much  lying 
Mex^civn  propaganda  now  being  circulated  in  the  United 
Stotes. 

A  few  years  ago.  viAien  a  number  of  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  were  vigorously  denouncing  the 
Mexican  persecution,  no  spcAesman  for  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment would  have  had  the  audacity  to  conduct  a  cam- 
paign of  propaganda  on  behalf  of  the  socialistic  policies 
of  the  MfxlTHP  Government  before  the  tribunal  of  American 
pubUc  (pinion,  but  now  that  relatively  little  has  been  placed 
on  record  by  responsible  American  public  officials  within  the 
past  24  months,  we  observe  that  the  representatives  of  tbe 
NatKmal  Revolutionary  Party  of  Mexico  are  so  bold  as  to 
penetrate  our  own  great  American  RepubUc  to  disseminate 
their  pernicious  documoits.  As  the  climax  of  this  audacious 
campaign,  we  may  dte  the  statement  of  Senor  Gilberto 
nores  Munoz  made  at  a  dinner  at  the  Mexican  Fmhsswy  in 
Washington.  Senor  Munos  boasted  that  "cordial  relations 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  are  at  their  highest 
peak  m  the  history  of  the  two  Nations."  Furthermore,  with 
c<mtemptible  impudence,  Sem^  Munoa  likened  the  achieve- 
ments and  alms  of  President  Roosevdt  to  those  of  President 
Cardenas,  of  Mexico. 

It  is  my  duty.  Ifr.  Speaker,  to  rise  to  the  defense  of  our 
Chief  Executive  and  to  place  on  record  that,  with  respect  to 
the  very  highest  sentiments  in  Uf e.  President  Roosevelt  has 
ottoi  made  it  clear  that  religious  liberty  and  divine  fai^ 
are  the  very  foundation  stones  of  our  Republic,  vrtiereas  you 
win  seek  in  vain  for  any.  even  the  slightest,  reference  to  God 
In  a  single  speech,  address,  or  state  paper  of  President 
Laaaro  Cardenas  since  he  was  elevated  to  the  diief  magis- 
tracy of  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  In  other  nmrds.  President 
Roosevelt  is  radically  different  from  President  Cardenas  in 
the  chief  tenant  <rf  his  ^i^iole  philosophy  of  existence.  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  recognizes  the  sacred  majesty  of  God  and 
seeks  to  imnnote  the  enrichment  of  the  spiritual  ideals  of 
this  Republic,  whereas  President  Cardenas  is  laboring  night 
and  day  in  order  to  promote  atheism  and  the  completa 
annihilation  of  tbe  historic  si^ritual  tradition  of  Mexico. 

Perhaps  the  contrast  between  the  policies  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
may  be  made  clear  by  the  facts  revealed  by  Dr.  John  A. 
O'Brien,  chapladn  of  the  Newman  Club  of  the  University  ci 
Illinois.  Dr.  O'Brien  is  my  authority  for  the  foUowing  de- 
tails which  attended  the  murder  of  the  Reverend  Pedro  Mal- 
dcmado,  S.  J.,  who  was  assaulted  by  an  armed  mob  at  Santa 
Isabel,  near  Chihuahua.  Mexico. 

Father  Maldonado.  exOed  from  Mexico  in  1934,  had  found 
shelter  in  El  Paso,  Tex.  He  returned  Incognito  to  minister 
to  his  charges.  From  that  time  he  ceid9rated  Mass  at 
night  in  ranch  houses  for  many  d  the  faithful  who  long 
had  been  without  opportunity  to  attend  the  divine  seryioe. 


On  Sundays  he  was  accustomed  to  celebrate  three  Masses 
between  mldnl^t  and  dawn,  traveling  as  a  peasant  from 

ranch  to  ranch  to  escape  detection. 

When  the  scboolhouse  at  Santa  Isabel  was  burned,  owing 
to  the  carelessness  of  the  teachers  who  had  neglected  to 
put  out  a  fire  before  leaving  the  buUdlng,  the  case  was  at- 
tributed to  Father  Bdaldonado  and  poUce  sought  him. 

When  he  was  captured  a  mob  coUected.  The  priest  was 
struck  over  the  head  with  the  butts  of  guns  and  his  skuU 
fractured.  Meanwhile,  the  teachers  had  admlttfd  their 
fault. 

When  the  priest's  sister  say  her  tirother  being  beaten, 
she  attempted  to  interfere,  but  was  felled  with  a  blow  from  a 
gun.  As  the  priest  lay  on  the  ground  several  of  the  rural 
guards  kicked  him  mercilessly. 

At  the  funeral  of  the  martyred  priest,  20.000  persons 
walked  bdilnd  the  cofflxL 

So  long  as  such  things  can  happen  upon  this  North 
American  contlfient  it  is  premature,  nay,  a  mockery,  to 
speak  of  an  improvement  in  friendly  relations  between  the 
God-fearing,  nberty-lovlng  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  atheistic,  persecutory  government  offldals  of  Mexiea 

JUMltUMMOTtOtll  Ot  OTBHi  WWOflM^B  FBUViaTT 

Another  factor,  less  important,  in  the  development  of 
cordial  relationship  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
must  be  analyzed  in  the  light  of  the  wholesale  conflacatlon 
of  American  property  in  Mexico. 

The  bulk  of  laJve  American  holdings  of  land  near  Mezi- 
cali.  lower  CaUfomia,  in  which  more  than  $10,000,000  in 
United  SUtes  capital  has  been  invested,  is  dlvidabte  im- 
mediately among  Mexican  peasants  under  the  agrarian  n- 
form  program.  President  Lazaro  Cardenas  ruled  personally 
on  Aprtl  29,  1937.  The  land  is  owned  by  the  Colorado 
River  Co.  According  to  that  company,  in  making  the  above 
ruling  President  Cardenas  contravened  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Mexican  Government  and  the  company,  made 
April  4,  1936.  by  which  the  company  was  to  be  permitted  to 
sen  Its  propetty  to  Mexican  peasant  coloniaers  at  a  fixed 
yearly  rate.  The  company  holds  the  contract  haa  been 
more  than  kept  on  its  side. 

President  Cardenas,  in  an  ofllclal  letter  to  certain  objec- 
tors to  division  of  the  land  among  peasants,  says  the  com- 
pany must  have  known  that  a  Goverxmiait  contract  could 
not  nullify  the  MyT<*^p  Agrarian  Code  under  whidi  the 
seizures  are  being  aiul  are  to  be  made. 

It  is  understood  that  the  United  States  Embassy  had 
backed  the  Colorado  River  Co.'s  objection  to  this  prooedure. 
Since  the  first  of  this  year  Mexk»  has  adopted  leglslatAon 
adversely  affecting  American  oU  companies  here  and  raising 
general  tariffs  on  the  average  25  percent,  chiefly  affecting 
products  of  the  United  States. 

President  Cardenas'  letter,  addressed  to  Juan  Budna  and 
Miguel  Lucero.  two  objectors  to  the  land-divisimi  program 
in  the  MexicaU  VaUey,  was  made  public  Just  the  day  before^ 
c<mver8atlons  between  representatives  of  the  Colorado  River 
Co.  and  President  Cardenas,  which  it  is  understood  the 
United  States  Flmbairnr  has  arranged  for  tomorrow.  It  sets 
forth  the  ofBdal  program. 

In  addition  to  these  large  projected  land  seizures,  idiich 
already  are  under  way,  there  have  been  several  instanres 
recently  of  the  Mexican  Government's  seizing  lands  alter 
crops  had  bem  sovrod  by  American  owners.  Presidait  Car- 
denas promised  several  months  ago  to  reoompmse  foreign 
owners  for  land  taken,  within  the  limits  of  Mexloo'a  aMI- 
Ity  to  pay,  but  since  then  no  st^ps  have  been  taken  in  this 
direction. 

One  of  the  world's  most  respected  leaders.  Bis  HdUnwa, 
Pius  XL  has  also  given  us  an  Important  message  <m  tbe  sub- 
ject of  religious  Uberty  m  Btedoo  wltUn  the  past  year.  On 
March  27,  1937.  at  the  Vatican  City,  His  Hoiineas.  Plus  3X 
declared.  "Unfortunatdy.  the  enemies  of  God  and  Chrlat 
have  succeeded  in  winning  over  many  of  the  IcdDewarm  and 
timorous  who,  thous^  adoring  God  In  the  Intimacy  cf 
^vyn««»i«m«^^  nPwirthrfiJM  poTtirtpatp,  either  thicMfai a.] 
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It  for  four  of  etfthlr  evUs.  In 
tkm  of  »  paopl»  ttiat  owet  ttt  moit  bMUttfol  glorieB  to  tts 
nUckm." 

lb  fhe  Bght  of  an  tbete  facts,  is  It  inrinislng  tbat  a  recent 
editorial  in  tbe  New  York  Timea  dumld  dedaze  that  *Trog- 
rev  in  Iftadoo  toivanl  rdicioas  tolerance  ii  at  a  snail's 
pace^  The  mterriev  reported  a  few  weeks  aco  with  Victor 
Bemaades  Ifanero^  Goremor  of  fbe  State  of  Tsbasoo,  who 
declared  that  his  '■attttode  is  ooe  of  cooeOiatlon  to  the 
duvdi"  rcTcals,  as  have  eaiUer  condltatwy  statements 
hf  other  oOcials,  fnchMltng  President  Csrrtfnas.  that  for 
affllnns  of  Mexican  CathoBcs  there  Is  no  religious  freedom. 

Qovemor  lianero  now  permits  tbe  peotde  of  his  State 
to  "gnetSot  their  zcUsion  prtvatdj."  But  he  makes  no 
wwiniltanwits  about  pmnlssiim  for  Mass  or  the  other  rites 
of  tkm  dmrdi.  On  the  contrary,  he  annfumces  that  he  has 
no  tntrntion  at  preoent  to  propose  the  repeal  of  that  pro- 
fMoa  of  ttte  State  constitutian  lAiksb.  permits  only  married 
prleafei  to  oOelate.  m  other  words»  CatbdUcB  in  TWMsoo 
naar  have  the  aernees,  if  any.  only  of  priests  who  have 
Tiolated  their  oaths  and  broken  the  discipline  of  the  church 
which  requires  them  to  be  celibate. 

Thait  General  Ifanero's  statement  can  be  called  concilia- 
tarf  ^wr*T^  the  extremity  of  the  persecution  to  which  the 
dmrdi  had  been  subjected  under  his  predecessor.  In  the 
State  cmital  not  one  church  remained.  AD  had  been 
dsstTMyedt  their  tartdc  used  for  pavtng  of  streets,  and  the 
site  of  ttnee  of  them  made  into  play  Adds.  Rewards  had 
been  ofTered  to  informers  liio  reported  to  the  poUce  indi- 
▼Idaals  guOty  of  privately  practicing  their  religion,  and 
acteol  ditldren  had  been  encouraged  to  pour  oil  on  crucifixes 
beftare  these  were  burned  in  puldle.  Governor  Ifanero's 
pledge  that  there  win  be  no  more  rdllglous  persecution'*  is 
^vdoome   as   a  first   small   step— nothing   more— toward 


And  much  the  same  judgment  can  f^ly  be  passed  on 
oOiflr  fwiffeslfmw  to  Catholics  in  other  Mexican  States  and 
iB  the  IMenl  district.  It  marts  an  improvement  for  even  a 
■nail  proportica  of  the  churches  to  be  permitted  to  reopen. 
But  pwmlaslcm  for  uasses  and  other  duizth  services  is  still 
exeepaooaL  Only  in  the  States  of  San  Luis  Potosi  and 
Sooora  and  in  Iffexioo  Ctty  may  Uasses  be  cddtoated  in 
most  of  the  chorches.  m  tbe  States  of  Chiapas  and  Chi- 
tmalma  nntfl  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  the  supreme  court 
ovemded  the  restriction  but  one  priest  was  permitted  in 
ench.  The  Stated  Campeche.  Uke  Tsbasco.  imposes  the 
rale  ttiat  priests  mttst  be  married,  m  most  of  the  other 
thnmtfi  the  Bmttation  on  the  number  of  priests  to 
for  endb  ao.000  Inhabitants,  thaxtix  services  and  sacra- 
mental rites  an  effectively  denied  to  the  peoide. 

fteHiteut  Ctodenas  is  btfleved  Xxy  many  of  his  friends  in 
Om  ttalted  States  to  desire  the  establishment  of  religious 
tn  his  ooontry.  Already  he  has  used  his  great  in- 
to check  some  of  tbe  worst  abuses.   Possibly  he  has 
■a  npMly  as  poBtleal  cmdttlwui  permit:  but  oer- 
Bondi  won  remains  to  be  done  before  lliexican  dtl' 
win  enjogr  freedom  of  worshipi. 


Mr.  SpealDV,  the  trUUxm  oonrmsiena  that 
made  t9  President  iJMaro  Cardenas  represent 
nei  to  nuaoh  »  reeogBlttai  (tf  prlneiple  as  a  rdnetant  yWd- 
1m  to  the  Oferwhetetng  puhlle  aentiment  of  the  Miwitean 
paocdsk  We,  In  the  Uhtted  Slataii  wim  tove  liberty  and 
belli  fe  tak  God,  should  not  be  decdfed  by  mere  soifiiee 
ImHratlnne  The  battle  for  reUgious  llb0rtj  in  llfexioo  has 
won.  It  has  been  searody  Inaugurated  and  an 
amount  of  work  renalns  to  be  done  by  true  lib- 
honeat  eipfMienls  of  repreacntative  governments 
tba  meet  sacred  rights  of  man  and  the  family 
at  the  OMTcy  and  mere  eapilee  and  whtan  of  a 
tadMteal.  be  he  the  FtmUmai  of  tbe  Beputatta  «r 


the  Qovemor  of  the  State.    Ihis  is  not  liberty  under  tha 
law.   Ihis  is  dictatorial  rule  at  its  worst. 

THs  aAusirr  ponm 

We.  In  the  United  States,  must  keep  three  points  in  mind: 

first.  That  so  long  as  the  Mexican  constitution  contains 
provisions  that  legalize  persecution,  injustice,  and  discrim- 
ination, there  can  be  no  reasonable  grounds  for  even  dis- 
cussing the  hope  at  a  solution  to  the  religious  problem. 

Second.  UntU  tbe  laws  in  the  separate  States  arbitrarily 
nw^HiTtg  the  number  of  priests  have  been  withdrawn,  Uttie 
solace  can  be  l»t)ught  from  the  recent  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Bfexico  which  declared  unconstitutional  the 
law  of  the  State  which  limited  the  nimxber  of  priests  to  one. 
All  that  this  dedsion  stated  was  that  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  peoirie  In  that  particular  section  of  Mexico  were 
entitled  to  more  than  one  minister  of  religion.  If  the  State 
law  were  to  stipulate  that  the  numbor  of  priests  be  limited 
to  two,  is  it  not  clear  that  once  more  the  people  who  believe 
in  God  in  this  State  would  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
protracted,  expensive,  heart-breaking  litigation  in  order  to 
secure  a  decision,  if  possilde,  from  the  supreme  court  that 
two  is  likewise  an  arbitrary  and  unreasonable  number? 
Furthermore,  everyone  knows  that  the  supreme  court  and 
other  judicial  bodies  in  Mexico  are  unduly  subordinate  to 
the  control  of  the  executive  branch  of  tbe  Government.  Ju- 
dicial Independence  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term  does  not 
exist  there,  and  this  is  admitted  by  every  legal  scholar  of 
reputation  within  and  without  Mexico. 

Third.  There  will  be  no  basis  for  a  satisfactory  compro- 
mise until  parents  have  restored  to  them  their  God-given 
right  to  educate  their  children  in  schools  of  their  own  choos- 
ing. We  make  a  great  deal,  and  rightly  so.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
this  country  of  the  right  of  laborers  to  join  a  union  and  elect 
labor  officials  which  will  embody  their  will  and  purposes. 
By  a  higher  law,  mothers  and  fathers  of  families  have  the 
rij^t  to  withdraw  their  children  from  schools  Imbued  with 
commimlstic  philosophy  and  see  to  it  that  their  offspring  be 
granted  a  sound  religious  as  well  as  seciilar  education.  The 
sovereign  character  of  tills  right  has  more  than  once  been 
upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
case  of  Pierce  against  the  Sisters,  for  example,  the  language 
of  the  Court  has  become  classic:  "The  child  is  not  the  mere 
ereatore  of  the  State.  Those  wlio  nurture  him  and  direct 
his  destiny  have  the  right,  coupled  with  the  high  obligation, 
to  rec(«ni2e  and  prepare  him  for  additional  obligations." 
UntU  these  Inalienable  hiunan  riglits  are  restored  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Mexico  it  will  be  childish  and  absurd  to  speak  of  an 
amelioration  of  the  distressing  conditions  v^iich  prevail 
there. 

These  three  features  of  the  Federal  and  State  consUtu- 
tlmis  are  of  paramount  Importance.  Our  attention  should 
be  concentrated  upon  these  features  which  are  essential. 
As  a  consequence,  we  should  resolutely  refuse  to  be  dis- 
tracted by  nonexistent  and  insignificant  adjustments  which 
mean  no  taore  than  that  the  government  of  Cardenas  and 
his  associates  continues  to  be  guided  by  the  dictates  of  op- 
portunistic policies  and  not  by  the  principles  of  the  natural 
law. 

TBB  BITUATIOir  K  UMCaAMOD 

The  Situation,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  2  years 
of  promises  and  palliatives,  remains  substantially  un- 
changed. None  of  the  facts  which  my  colleagues  and  I 
tarou^t  forward  in  our  speeches  in  the  Seventy-fourth  Con- 
gress have  been  denied  or  challenged.  My  record  on  the 
suhleci  is  clear  and  unmistakable.  My  advocacy  of  the 
tzaditkmal  American  policy  is  and  will  be  unflinching. 
Until  right  and  justice  in  this  matter  are  afforded  full  recog- 
nition, my  voice  will  continue  to  be  heard  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  I  cannot  be  convicted  of  error  and 
I  idU  m>t  be  associated  with  a  nft*«rwiq^  policy  of  so-called 
neutrality  and  cowardly  silence.  Neither  you  nor  I.  Mr. 
Optaker,  nor  the  world,  can  afford  to  ignore  ethics;  for  law 
la  the  mother  of  ciTitiiatlon  and  ethics  her  sole  defender. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  Aitgust  13,  1937 


RADIO   AnnRKSS  OF  HON.  EDWARD  K   OmOLL. 

NEW  JERSEY 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rscoio.  I  include  the  foUovring  address, 
which  was  delivered  over  the  radio  recently  by  the  gentle- 
man fnun  New  Jersey  [Mr.  CNxill]  : 

Ladlea  and  gentlemen,  the  Constitution  of  the  Ublted  States 
gives  to  the  Congress  the  power  to  declare  war.  If  you  feel  that 
you  should  not  have  directly  <8omethlng  to  say  on  the  proposi- 
tion of  declaring  war,  then  you  wUl  answer  the  subject  question 
of  this  discussion  tonl^^t.  Is  Peace  Up  to  lie?  In  the  negative. 
In  the  direct  sense,  under  present  constitutional  provision,  peace 
Is  not  up  to  you.  but  to  the  ICembers  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress,  whom  you  elect.  But  In  the  indirect  sense  it  Is — in 
that  no  Congress  of  the  people  would  declare  war  If  it  felt  that 
the  majority  of  the  American  people  were  opposed  to  war.  On 
the  basis  of  that  conclusion  let  us  agree  toixlght  that  peace  Is 
the  responsibility  of  both  of  us.  Let  \u  agree  also  that  by  the 
word  "peace"  we  mean  the  attitudes,  determined  by  Congress. 
which  reduce  tensions  in  the  world,  which  show  this  country's 
reliance  on  methods  of  peaceful  change  rather  than  change  by 
force  of  arms,  and  which  eliminate  any  threat  or  menace  on  our 
part  toward  any  other  nation. 

In  the  present  Congress  there  has  been  a  great  deal  said  on 
peace  legislation.  Most  of  It  occurred  during  the  debate  on  the 
Neutrality  Act.  Now,  neutraUty  i»  always  a  big  issue,  though  you 
probably  read  more  about  It  when  the  questlcm  was  bef<»«  Con- 
gress. The  Neutrality  Act  passed  by  this  Congress  U  definitely  a 
contribution  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  peaceful  relatlcms  of 
this  Nation  with  the  other  nations  of  the  wuid.  something  of  the 
good-neighbor  policy,  in  fact,  but  there  are  many  of  us  in  Con- 
gress who  feel  that  tlie  act  does  not  go  far  enough.  Our  neutral- 
ity law,  for  example,  has  no  provision  In  it  to  stop  in  peacetime  the 
sale  of  raw  materials  which  can  be  used  to  fight  a  war.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  present  act  the  President  has  the  power  to 
embargo  certain  things— 4hat  Is.  he  may  forbid  the  manufacttner 
or  seller  to  ship  these  materials,  but  the  nations  needing  these 
supplies  and  having  the  money  to  buy  them  and  the  ships  to 
carry  them  in.  may  come  here  and  obtain  them.  That  i»  why  the 
law  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  cash-and-carry  Neutrality  Act. 
Now.  that's  a  good  thing  tat  business.  But  it  nevertheless  creates 
a  bad  condition,  for  It  means  that  a  war  boom,  built  on  profits 
from  goods  warring  nations  are  using,  can  sweep  this  country  and 
give  us  a  financial  interest,  one  way  or  another,  in  a  war.  One  of 
the  chief  reasons,  in  the  opinion  of  many  Americana,  ttutt  oar 
country  got  into  the  European  war  was  financial  interest.  If  we 
are  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  that  experience,  which  cost  this 
coimtry  nearly  $50,000,000,000  and  took  the  lives  and  health  of 
thousands  and  thousands  of  our  finest  men.  which  disarranged  our 
entire  economic  set-up  and  stimulated  the  boom-time  prosperity 
that  cracked  up  in  1929.  bringing  the  depression  down  upon  oiu* 
heads — if  we  are  going  to  prevent  that,  we  need  an  amen^nent  to 
our  neutraUty  law  to  prevent  a  war-prosperi^  wave  from  engulfing 
our  yoimg  manhood. 

The  present  neutrality  law  does  not  prevent  the  sale  of  arms  sad 
munitions  In  times  of  peace  to  nations  getting  ready  for  war,  and 
while  it  provides  that  arms  and  munitlcms  shall  not  be  sold  on 
credit  or  be  sent  imder  protection  of  the  American  flag  to  nations 
engaged  in  war,  civU  or  international,  it  lent  unreasonable  to 
think  that  nations  friendly  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  warring 
powers  will  secure  them  hwe  and  transship  them  to  the  btillgexent 
they  favor.  Today  our  munitions  manufacturess  are  sdllng  guns, 
airplanes,  and  bullets  to  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  and  China.  Dur- 
ing the  first  6  months  of  this  year  such  sales  nearly  doubled  the 
sales  of  last  year.  We  are  virtually  serving  as  an  arsenal  for  the 
whole  world.  And  if  one  day  we  have  to  defend  our  Nation 
against  attack,  our  cities  might  be  bombed  and  our  men  killed 
by  bombs  and  bullets  made  in  our  own  country. 

If  we  mean  our  sentiment  for  peace  and  really  oppose  war  and 
all  it  means  in  death  and  starvation  and  suffering,  then  how  can 
we  reconcile  our  good  neighbor  intentions  with  the  picture  of 
Uncle  Sam  passing  out  the  wei^xms  of  war  to  aU  with  the  price 
to  buy  them?  With  some  other  Members  of  the  House  of  R^ure- 
■entetives  who  consider  this  a  danger  to  peace— 118  In  all— I  voted 
for  the  amendment  to  the  Neutrality  Act  to  stop  the  export  In 
peacetime  as  well  as  in  wartime  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  for- 
eign nations.  One  hxmdred  and  eighteen  were  not  a  suflldent 
number  to  write  the  amendment  Into  the  law  and  ws  are  stlU 


pressing  for  tta  adoption,  but  unless  you  men  and  womea  who 
listen  tonight  write  to  your  RqpreeenUtlTes  and  Benatoca  it  will 
never  be  wrlttan  Into  the  Uw.  And  here,  directiy,  peaoe  is  tq>  to 
you. 

I  used  the  phrase  "good .  neighbor"  a  few  minutes  ago.  What 
woiUd  constitute  a  nation  a  good  neighbor?  I  think  that  the  beet 
definition  I  have  heard  of  a  good  neighbor  in  this  sense  Is  that 
of  Mr.  Walter  Karig.  Washington  cocreqxmdent  for  tbe  H«wark 
Evening  News  and  author  of  the  reomt  book.  Asia's  Oood  Neigh- 
bor. Mr.  KarIg  says:  "A  good  neighbor  minds  his  own  buslneas 
first  and  shares  his  abundance  of  the  good  things.  Let  us  always 
offer  to  work  tn  harmony  with  aU  the  nations  but  take  no  sMw 
when  disputes  pass  from  discussion  to  combat.  Lst  us  Invite  ' 
trade  agreemento  and  apply  to  them  the  fair-play  nrlstc^^les  we 
strive  to  enforce  In  domestic  commerce.  We  should  deUberately 
put  oxirselves  In  the  position  of  InabUlty  to  attack  anybody  m 
commerce  or  In  war  but  of  ability  to  defend  ouraelvea  sueosasfully 
from  ag|p«sslon  in  either."  That's  comprehensive,  lant  It.  and 
Intelligent,  too? 

Many  of  thoae  in  Congress  who  have  been  worktag  for  the  en- 
actment of  stronger  neutrality  laws  couple  with  that  effort  their 
desire  that  the  Congress  define  a  national-defense  policy.  Most 
arguments  I  have  heard  in  this  connection  are  baaed  on  the  pre- 
mise that  If  we  really  desire  peace  we  should  not  have  a  larg* 
department  of  defense.  With  this  I  do  not  agree.  TO  excite 
Interest  in  their  proposition,  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  our 
Army  and  Navy  is  placed  before  the  taq^yers.  It  la  pletured  to 
be  wasted  money  that  should  go  into  public  works,  or  mto  rellsf. 
or  not  raised  at  aU. 

The  amount  approprtated  by  Congress  this  year  for  the  MiittaD'S 
defenssa  Is  the  largest  in  the  peaoettme  history  of  oar  country. 
And  iffoperly  so.  Fat  nearly  6  years  now  others  of  the  major 
natlcms  have  been  rearming.  Some  of  them  are  pamioasly  doss 
to  war.  Our  great  country,  with  all  its  reaourcea  and  terrttorlea, 
is  the  envy  of  seme  of  these  natkNua.  The  form  of  gowmmenS 
in  some  is  distasteful  to  us  and,  while  we  may  Uke  diplamatte 
accomplishment.  It  doesnt  hurt  to  have  it  weU  buttrsssed  with  the 
capability  of  aelf-defense.  I  believe  In  the  slmpto  rata  that  the 
best  guaranty  for  peace  la  the  best  national  detenae  in  the  wocUL 
Always  a  defensive  force.  Just  a  Uttle  better  than  any  national 
power  of  aggreailoii. 

Not  do  I  believe  that  the  Members  of  Oongrass  ooold  srtahllSh 
a  wise  policy  of  national  defense.  Members  of  OougiMS  coom 
from  every  walk  of  Ufa.  ntay  era  lawyers,  doetacs.  bankaia.  and 
businessmen,  and  few  of  them  have  had  any  experlenoe  in  mlUtary 
affairs  or  poUcy.  Responsibility  for  our  poUcy  of  defense  beloogs 
to  the  men  of  the  Army  and  Navy  who  have  been  tralnsd  for  U 
and  to  it. 

lly  mind  recalls  with  some  slgnlflflanoe  as  I  speak  to  jcn.  tonight 
that  the  first  vote  I  cast  upon  coming  to  Ooogreas  was  for  the 
passage  of  the  act  specifically  designed  to  prevent  the  Shipment 
to  certain  arms  to  one  of  the  two  sidsa  in  the  present  Spanish 
conflict.  No  matter  whether  they  are  partial  to  the  Loyalists  cr 
to  the  Rl^tlsts.  I  am  sure  that  the  petals  ot  the  Beveath  New 
Jersey  District,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repreeent,  were  satisfied 
with  my  action  on  that  bill.  The  bill  faUed  of  enactment  m 
Buflleient  time  to  be  effective  for  the  parttcular  shipment  Involved 
but  has  restrained,  at  least  to  some  extent,  the  oontlauatlaB  of 
the  practice.  Here  were  arms  of  war  being  shlmwd  to  ooe  side  In  a 
CivU  conflict.  Arms  which  have  since  destroyed  many  lives  in 
Bpidn.  and  which  msant  to  America,  the  country  ftom  whldi  they 
were  sent,  one  single  thing— a  profit  in  money  to  ooe  of  its 
dtlaens. 

Certainly  you've  heard  tbe  expression  that  if  war  breaks  oat 
somewhere  on  the  ^obe  well  have  prosperity  again.  Wheat  and 
com  and  cotton  will  go  up.  Our  factorlea  wlU  be  busy  and  there 
will  be  employment  for  everyone.  Maybe  so,  btit  shouldn't  we 
rather  think  that  many  men  and  women  and  children  will  give 
their  Uves  in  the  conflict,  wheievei  it  may  be? 

The  boys  and  girls  who  leave  coUege  this  year  and  next  vear  are 

OK  war  SD 


the  boys  and  girls  who  were  literally  bom  on  tbe  anvils 
years  ago.  What  thoughts  and  hc^es  their  then  youag  parents 
must  have  held.  Now  they  are  fine  young  men  and  yoong  wooMn. 
and  if  you  think  that  you  and  they  should  have  something  to  say 
about  whether  or  not  they  should  go  to  war.  there  Is  something 
that  you  can  do  about  it.  and  that  somsthlng  is  a  lettar— a  letter 
from  you  to  your  Repreeentatlve  la  Oopgrees  asking  him  to  sup- 
port, in  your  name,  the  Ludlow  war-referendum  petition.  The 
signaturss  of  218  Mtanbers  srs  required  to  bring  this  resolution 
up  for  debate.  One  himdred  and  seventy-eight  Repressntatlpsa 
have  signed  the  petition  to  bring  before  the  Houas  this  naotatlon 
by  Congressman  Luslow,  of  Indiana  It  wlU  amend  the  Constlta- 
tlon  to  provide  for  a  referendum  hf  the  people  of  the  United 
States  before  the  Congress  may  declare  war.  except  in  case  of 
invasion.  Dont  you  think  that  it  la  altogether  reesonable?  Tbe 
causee  of  war  are  few  chiefly  the  desire  of  one  nation  to  anasK 
the  territory  or  the  possessions,  economic  or  otherwlae.  of 
another. 

Consider  that  no  time  would  be  lost.    Through  oar 
day  facility  of  transportation  and  commanlcattmi 
for  such  a  referendtm  can  be  made  In  the  time  of  a 

Treatiee  have  ao  often  become  ecrapa  of  paper  In  tba 
Tw»Htng,  as  I  aee  the  ivoblem.  can  take  the  place  of  an 
defen«w  aecood  to  that  of  no  other  power  In  the  wotM.    In 
some  other  world  power  should  some  day  Invade 
grem  would  have  the  power  to  make  Ilia 


J090 


w  an  golaf  to  hwm  % 

AnMflMB  <loltan  are  lavalvad.  jou  oqglit  to 
to  mf^tbaut  tk  hteanm  tt  vlB  to  jcn 
teoUMT  who  win  fight  tlUKt  war. 
80.  It  yoa  win  write  to  toot  BapnaantatH*  la 
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or  ytXBC 


and 


to  tfga  Mr.  LoBuywii  petftten,  if  to  to*  not  ttnmOj  done 

!■  «p  to 


m,  yoa  wfll  to  itoemtag  ttot  you  tcaUm  ttot 
aatf  Hui*  70a  •!«  dotng  jour  part  atom  Ik. 
Good  B^t,  end  ttonk  you  tar  llatontin. 


xip  to  )fou 


niere  Should  Be  an  IiiTestigatioii  of  the  Radio 
Lidvstiy  and  the  Comninnications  CommisBion 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  ROBERT  L.  BACON 

or  MXWTOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESEMTATIVES 
Fridmf,  Amoutt  IS.  1$37 


Ifr.  BAOON.    ICr.  fl^oiker.  tbe  dlstriet  that  I  have  tbe 

to  njyiwjut  k  probably  fbe  most  romnnmlratloniip- 

dJstrlct  tB  the  oountey.    It  ineludes 

of  Nanaa.  SoAilk,  and  part  of  Queens.    In 

SuMk  Ooontr.  vntknitaSj,  are  louated  the  great  soidlng 

jnd  zceeHtnc  atatkns  bgr  vtaidk  America  keeps  In  contact 

'Oier  the  radios  both  ttnoaih  bwadraitlng,  radiotelephany. 

aod  fodiutaltraiiiiy.  with  tbe  rest  of  the  vorid. 

Z  have  received  a  letter,  which  Z  am  quote  In  fun  and 
iBdode  In  mjr  xcaiarks»  written  bgr  Mr.  Fanl  BaUej,  a  con- 
stttttBBt  and  dUtingnlahed  editor  of  Miew  Tock  State  and 
prwldtnt  of  the  oonunlttee  for  the  protection  of  the  poUie 
In  oommnnkatlana.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  both 
In  the  neiMitw  and  In  the  House  of  Itepreeentathres  there 
has  been  treqoMit  crtttoism  of  the  oondltkHis  that  exist  in 
fit*  wntiHwMti'f^y^fTW  field,  partlciilarljr  In  the  fwftttfiT  of 
Ya^Do  Ivoadcastinc. 

With  aaaor  others  Ihava  watched  with  keen  interest  and 
have  suppMted  the  efforts  of  Oongressman  Wzgglbwokth 
and  late]^  of  OongresBoan  IfOnuoAaa  to  faring  about  an 
lavasMgahmn  of  this  entire  matter  and  find  out  what  truth 
thara  Is  In  the  chanes  that  moncqmllstle  practices  are  per- 
mitted Iqr  the  Oonunnnlcatlons  Commiasion  and  that  f  avorit- 
im  has  been  shown  In  the  granting  of  every  valuable  11- 
Only  recently  the  Croaley  Radio  Co.  has  hired  the 
agent  of  the  Democratic  Nattonal  Committee  to  handle 
its  Intarcsts  In  Washington  at  a  salary  reported  to  be  $25,000 
a  year.  Did  this  radio  want  a  friend  at  oourt  to  influence 
ttie   decisions   of    the   Comnmnicatians   COmmiaston?    A 

tovestlgatinn  might  develap  some 


la  the  Senate,  throaih  the  efforts  of  Senator  warn,  the 
-imngulsiiBd  and  able  Senator  tram  Ifalne,  a  reeolutlbn 
aJBnc  ftar  an  Investigation  of  the  radio  Industry  and  the 
lammicatkaw  Ofiiimlsilim  has  finally  been 
jqpoited  to  tbe  Senate  and  wflU  nndoobtedly 
Tbns,  a  real  Investigation  Is  anured.  Tbe  House  of 
ni«aeaMifalliw  sfaeokl  have  passed  the  resolutien  of  Con- 
gmasflMn  Wiiiiinswiaie  keig  ago.  The  Democratic  lead- 
enhfti^  however,  has  refused  to  aOow  his  reeoTntlon  caOLng 
for  an  Investigation  to  eoaia  op^  and  It  still  remaina  buried 


tlon  totbs 


ai  only  one  of  many  who  have  caDed  my  atten- 
of  this  sitaation.    His  letter  Is  as 


new  Tor*  City. 


bMB  tto  aaU  on  tto 

Oow  MMd  tto  DHBoeratte  Nattonal 

tt  wantod  a  maad  «k  eourt. 

to  taa  Igoidfaallin  atawnon  In 

•^  waa  «M  tut  tkat  tto 

rianda  at  eonrl; 

iMva  ifVttug  up 


Senator  VTBnx'a  able  tpettix  and  hla  reaototlon  calling  for  an 
Investigation  of  the  radio  Industry  and  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions «>mmlsslon  opened  the  eyes  of  many  to  the  fact  that 
I4>parently  the  big  broadcasters  control  tbe  Federal  Oommuni- 
cations  C(»nmls8ion  rather  than  the  Comn^lsslon  controlling  tto 
Industry.  ^  ^^     . 

Let  me  quote  to  you  the  statement  of  Representatlre  Ifc- 
FAauun  oti  the  floor  of  the  House  (p.  9454.  July  19.  1937) : 

"In  order  to  promote  science  and  to  encourage  Inventors,  wa 
auttu»1aBd  tto  Fed»^al  CommimlcatlonB  Ckunmiaalcm  to  issuo 
experimental  licenses  to  radio  stations.  Several  of  these  licenses 
tove  been  issued,  and  I  dare  say  that  none  of  the  holders  of 
any  of  these  licenses  can  show  wherein  any  experiments  worthy 
of  the  name  have  been  carried  on.  There  are  several  citations 
of  such  frauds  which  might  be  called  to  the  attention  <a  the 
House,  but  I  will  be  ccmtent  with  directing  your  attention  to 
Vtot  Is  naturally  the  most  outstanding. 

"A  manufacturer  In  Cincinnati.  Crosley  by  name,  tovlng  a  totter 
knowledge  of  how  to  secure  concessions  apparently  than  soma  of 
hla  competitors,  or  because  he  was  not  directly  tied  to  one  of  tto 
two  dominant  radio  monopolies,  was  permitted  to  obtain  from  tto 
Psderal  Communications  Commission  an  experimental  license  to 
use  a  total  of  some  500.000  watts  power,  tto  largeat  atatton  In 
America.  Nine-tenths  of  this  power  was  experimental,  so.  ttore- 
fore,  I  understand,  he  Immediately  raised  the  price  of  his  radio 
advertising  time  some  50  percent  and  has  continued  to  ooQect 
handsome  commercial  profits  on  the  basis  of  experimentation  for 
ttoae  89  montto. 

'T.  wonder  sometimes  wtother  men  sectnv  such  unusual  con- 
cessions because  of  their  bmate  ability  or  because  they  are  good- 
kwldng  or  because  they  tove  ways  of  getting  things  done.  Just 
why.  I  think  it  fair  to  ask.  has  this  xmusual  conceaslon  been  tonded 
out  and  continued  In  tto  hands  of  one  of  tto  some  700  radio 
licensees?" 

In  tto  face  of  these  authoritative  statements,  even  If  veiled  with 
sarcasm,  stould  there  be  any  necessity  for  this  particular  broad- 
easting  company  to  tove  any  more  "friends  at  court"? 

Is  It  not  high  time  ttot  the  people  had  a  friend  at  this  particular 
eourt? 

Faux.  Bailst. 


! 


Nomination,  of  Senator  Black  to  Supreme  Coort 
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or 


HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  August  13  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  Aug,  9),  1937 


BXnORIAL  FROM  PHILADELPHIA  RECORD  RXOARDDIO  THE 
NOIONATION  OF  HON.  HUGO  L.  BLACK 


ICr.  QUFPEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Ric(»d  an  editorial  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Record  praising  the  n(ttiinati(xi  of  the  Senatcn:  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Black]  to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordoed  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcou>,  as  f(dIows: 

[Ftorn  tto  Philadelphia  Record,  Aug.  IS,  1937] 

A  OBSAT  HOMnrAxnur 

"  Tto  Preeldent  baa  made  a  great  nomination  to  tto  Supreme 
Court. 

Benatcr  Huoo  L.  Black,  at  Alabama,  ts  an  outstanding  liberal,  a 
man  of  wide  knowledge  and  acute  understanding. 

He  win  mato  a  q>lendld  Judge. 

Senator  Black  la.  In  fact,  tto  first  nominee  since  Louis  D.  Bran- 
dels  and  one  ot  tto  few  Supreme  Court  nominees  in  our  history 
who  does  not  oome  from  the  bench  or  the  corporations  but  from 
■n  active  career  in  public  service^ 

Wton  Black  succeeded  Oscar  W.  Underwood  in  1926.  a  lawyer 
fMsndly  to  labor  and  the  smaU  farmer  replaced  a  spokesman  for 
tto  big  planten. 

Black's  home  town  Is  Blrmingtom.  an  Industrialized  city,  a  bit 
9t  tto  Industrial  Nbrth  transplanted  to  the  agricultural  South 

He  elastod  with  tto  big  Navy  lobby  to  1929.  He  dug  out  tto 
9<tflow-dog  contract  decision  that  blocked  confirmation  of  John  J. 
Parker  for  the  Supreme  Court  In  1931. 

Be  fathered  tto  80-hour-week  bill  in  1983.  and  despite  lack  of 
administration  support,  put  it  through  the  Senate  by  a  vote  ot 
ia-80  before  tt  was  sidetracked  by  the  N.  R.  A. 

Be  expoaed  the  ocean  and  air  subsidy  scandals. 

Bb  uncovered  tto  fake  telegram  fjampaienn  mau}!^^  n^g  utility 
■oidlng  Oampaxkj  Aek  ^^  ^^ 
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Re  put  tto  apotllgfat  on  tto  Liberty  League-Bearst-Cruaader 
combination  of  Tory  stooges  and  Fadst  termltea  working  to 
imdermine  American  deioocnicy  In  the  last  campaign. 

He  has  been  more  liberal  than  the  White  House  on  many  Isauea. 

He  foiight  to  replace  pay-roU  taxes  In  tto  administration's 
soclal-eecurlty  bill  with  taxes  on  the  higher  Incomes.  Inherltancea, 
and  excess  profits. 

"I  want  to  Impose  the  taxes",  he  said,  "on  those  wto  tove  a  sur- 
plus Income  over  and  above  their  consumptive  needs.  If  we  sim- 
ply shift  the  biirden  from  one  group  that  has  no  excess  to  another, 
we  dont  increase  the  national  ptuxhaslng  power." 

He  is  cosponsor  of  the  new  Federal  minimum-wage  and  maxl- 
mtun-ho\ir  bill  and  to  has  not  hesitated  to  meet  southern  objec- 
tiCHis  head-on. 

"These  wages,"  to  said,  "make  southern  Industry  proq;>erous— for 
its  owners.    But  the  dividends  go  North." 

He  togan  the  fight  to  curb  Judicial  powo*  In  1935  with  a  bill  to 
speed  i^peals  in  Injimctlcm  cases  against  tto  Government,  a  bill 
defeated  by  a  promise  of  the  Chief  Justice  to  speed  up  such  I4>peala 
volimtarily.    Ttot  promise  has  not  been  kept. 

He  has  been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  President's  Court  reform 
program  and  his  comment  on  tto  A.  A.  A.  decision  was.  "Five  men 
now  rule  130.000.000." 

His  fight  against  the  Power  Trxist  and  for  Oovemment  operation 
of  Muscle  Shoals  togan  long  before  the  New  Deal. 

He  has  demonstrated  his  courage.  He  attacked  Hefiln  In  1928. 
and  voted  to  seat  Baxkhsad  instead  of  the  Alabama  demagogue  In 
a  contested  election.  He  blocked  Immediate  consideration  of  two 
of  the  President's  appointmente  to  the  BCaritime  Commission  re- 
cently when  they  were  charged  with  being  antiunion. 

Though  Black's  name  is  srue  to  Invoke  protest  from  the  Tories, 
they  will  find  It  hard  to  block  his  confirmation.  He  is  a  Senator. 
He  is  a  southern  Democrat.  He  is  a  small-town  Baptist.  He  is  no 
professor  or  brain  tnister.    But  a  product  of  Main  Street  America. 

Politically,  the  President  has  made  a  shrewd  choice. 

He  has  also  made  a  wise  one. 

Hnoo  Black's  liberalism  will  wear  welL 


District  of  Columbia  Should  Charge  For  Excessive 
Use  of  Its  Sewage-Disposal  Plant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of* 

HON.  ROSS  A.  COLLINS 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  13,  1937 

Mi.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I  presented  a  bill 
(H.  R.  8103)  providing  for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
the  expense  of  providing  the  District  ol  ColumlMa  with  sew- 
age facilities. 

The  theory  underlying  this  bill  is  that  then  should  be  no 
discrimination  because  of  the  effect  of  regulations  either 
in  favor  of  or  against  users  of  tbe  District  sewage  faculties. 
Tlie  broad  theory  upon  yrt^h  this  bill  rests  is  that  payment 
should  be  made  for  the  use  of  such  facilities  in  ];»t>portion 
to  use.  The  legislation  authorizes  the  District  Commission- 
ers to  talce  such  steps  as  they  may  find  necessary  within 
their  discreti(xi  to  accomplish  this  end. 

The  theory  that  a  municipality  should  be  empowered  to 
secure  equitable  distribution  of  the  costs  of  such  a  utility 
As  sewage  service,  without  special  privilege  to  any  favored 
party  or  parties  at  the  expense  of  others,  ttirough  being 
authorized  to  charge  for  the  privilege  of  discharging  sew- 
age into  the  municipal  sewage  system  is  not  original  with 
H.  R.  8103.  That  bill  only  represents  a  belated  recognition 
of  that  theory  here — a  recognition  due  in  large  measure  at 
this  particular  time  to  the  impending  completion  of  the 
District's  new  sewage  disposal  plant  which  was  made  pos- 
sible by  a  Public  Works  Administration  allotment. 

As  this  fine  new  plant  goes  into  operation  it  is  time  for 
the  District  to  protect  itself.  The  District  taxpayers  are 
going  to  pay  for  the  plant,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
large  group  of  persons  would  not  wish  to  be  assessed  for 
any  special  privilege  or  special  use  for  the  commercial  ben- 
e&t  ot  favored  parties.  This  theory  has  already  been  suc- 
cessfully ad(9ted  in  Chicago.  Detroit,  Buffalo,  New  Tork, 
and  many  other  municipalities  and  it  is  equally  applicable 
to  Washington. 


I  am  informed  that  a  mere  hasty  review  of  the  enabling 
legislation  which  embraces  the  theories  of  H.  R.  8103  re- 
veals that  30  States  have  adopted  legislation  authorizing 
public  bodies  therein  to  charge  for  the  privilege  of  dis- 
charging sewi^^  into  public  sewage-disposal  ssrstems. 

Tliese  States  are:  Alabama,  Arizona.  Arkansas.  Cabfomia, 
Connecticut.  Delaware.  Florida,  Illinois.  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Louisiana,  Michigan.  Minnesota,  MississiiH>l.  Montana.  Ne- 
braska. New  Hampshire.  New  York,  Nmrth  Carolina.  North 
Dakota,  Oregon.  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee. 
Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wyoming. 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  noted  Uiat  in  moat  of  these 
States  the  enaUing  legislation  goes  even  further  than  H.  R. 
8103,  for  in  many  of  these  States  the  rates  to  be  charged 
must  be  sufficient  to  retire  the  obligations  issued  to  flnanoe 
the  cost  of  the  sewage-disposal  system  or  i^ant. 


Wages  and  Hours 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  13,  1937 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  have  stood  as 
champions  of  the  rights  of  labor  In  this  Congress  were 
rightly  pleased  that  our  President  and  leader  placed  before 
the  Nation  and  particularly  before  the  National  Legislature 
for  consideration  a  program  to  establish  minimum  wages 
and  m^t^in^^ni  hours.  I,  and  many  others  of  this  Congress, 
cannot  understand  why  a  bill  which  received  the  approval 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  after  thorough  and  searchtng 
consideration  of  a  very  efficient  and  diligent  committee  of 
this  House,  should  be  refused  a  rule  by  the  Rules  Committee, 
■nie  chairman  of  that  Rules  Committee  [Mr.  O'Cosnroa  of 
New  York]  very  emidiatically  stated  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  that  he  was  in  favor  of  this  biU.  Has  this  Congress 
come  to  the  point  that  a  minority  group  can  stifle  legislation 
demanded  by  a  majority?  Have  the  principles  ot  democracy 
that  have  always  voiced  tbe  will  of  the  majority  been  placed 
in  Jeopardy? 

I  listened  to  a  very  brilliant  speech  by  the  chabman  of  tbe 
Judiciary  Committee  on  the  Supreme  Court  bilL  I  was  Im- 
pressed with  his  oratory  and  his  fine  gentlemanly  manner 
in  presenting  his  statements.  I  did  not  then,  and  cannot 
now,  agree  with  his  actions  and  in  furtherance  of  my  argu- 
ment along  those  lines  may  I  say  that  we  have  been  con- 
sidering general  farm  legislation.  Each  and  evexy  person 
interested  in  farm  legislation  seems  to  agree  that  we  must 
have  the  control  element  in  any  farm  biU  that  will  be  work- 
able but  we  are  running  up  against  the  proposition  that  the 
Suprone  Court  in  its  short-sighted  decision  on  the  A.  A.  A. 
held  that  such  legidation  is  unconstitutionaL  With  that  in 
mind  I  say  that  the  President's  progrun  for  reorganization 
of  the  Judiciary  should  have  been  enacted  into  law.  It  is 
too  late  now  to  cry  over  spilled  milk  or  to  grieve  over  what 
might  have  been,  but  it  is  not  too  late  for  this  Congress  to 
declare  that  a  constitutional  amendment  should  be  sub- 
mitted declaring  that  labor  and  agriculture  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  National  as  well  as  a  State  problem. 

I  want  at  this  time  to  pay  a  compliment  to  the  fearless- 
ness and  good  Judgment  of  the  chairman  of  tbe  Rules  Com- 
mittee in  taking  his  determined  stand  in  behalf  of  labor 
on  the  floor  of  this  House,  notwithstanding  the  slurring  re- 
maiks  that  mifl^t  have  been  made  by  a  minority  Member. 

I  know  of  no  program  of  more  vital  Importance  to  the 
future  of  our  Nation  and  our  democracy  than  the  wace  and 
hour  bilL  We  are  all  happy,  indeed,  in  this  year  1997  to 
note  the  effects  of  the  remedial  measures  enacted  Into 
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hf  our  Demaentie  wtmliilgti  atton  dnrtag  the  put  4  jwn. 
TlM  de?astattiw  effects  of  the  ihjgftikin  vcre  ancrted  and 
ear  productive  martitrwry,  kUe  during  the  years  lt29-33.  Is 
again  in  motkm.  Tlie  aUes  teve  desred  azid  npthniam  bas 
reidaced  the  fatal  despair  of  the  days  of  Herbert  Hoover. 
America  is  stlU  the  land  of  hope  and  praniae,  and  the  re- 
taming  tide  of  pmeperlty  and  good  times  la  wadilng  away 
the  misery  and  heartaches  of  depressioQ  days.  Ova  opti- 
mism and  our  reloielng,  however,  must  not  blind  us,  as  our 
leaden  were  blinded  in  the  l«ae^  to  the  grim  realities  of  our 
economic  Uf  e.  Any  number  of  wcS-meantng  dtlsens  in  our 
Nation  have  already  awsumed  that  the  mission  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  for  JKhkii  we  were  put  in  power  in  ldS2  has 
been  acoompliahed.  Already  spotownm  have  announced 
that  noemaky  haa  been  achieved  and  that  well  enough 
should  be  let  alone.  We  are  counseled  to  disband  the  New 
Deal  and  cease  further  interference  by  Gtovemment  of  the 
affairs  of  our  economic  life. 

But  let  us  not  be  trmpted  by  an  unthinking  (q>timism  to 
disregard  either  the  lessons  of  the  1920's  or  the  economic 
facts  of  the  present.  Tbe  xiataig  curve  of  taidustrlal  pro- 
duction is  not  the  only  statistic  of  importance  to  those  who 
would  really  understand  our  problems.  Factories  belching 
smoke  in  their  renewed  activity  is  not  the  only  item  in  the 
picture  of  our  industrial  worid.  We  must  not  make  the  fatal 
error  of  assuming  that  Increased  industrial  activity  is  a 
magic  0ve-all  for  what  aOed  America  during  1929-33.  We 
must  not  neglect  to  note  that  in  9tte  of  our  returning 
prosperity  we  still  face  that  biggest  of  all  economic  prob- 


It  ti  troe  that  prodoctkm  in  many  Unes  has  reached  again 
the  peaks  estabUsbed  In  192t-39;  but  it  is  true  also  that 
tbtt  Bne  of  unpinph'tyed  is  still  greater  than  it  was  in  those 
years  of  i^wMwi^d  prosperity.  The  sbnple  truth  of  the  mat- 
tor  is  that  we  can  produce  more  today  with  fewer  men  than 
we  could  in  1939— Just  as  we  produced  more  In  1929  with 
fewer  men  ttian  we  did  in  1920.  I  do  not  mean  stmi^  that 
cadi  man  in  indostry  is  more  productive  today  than  he  was 
In  the  past.  Tliat  is,  of  course,  true,  but  tbe  problem  is  more 
■uMie  ttum  this.  Tbe  fact  of  significance  to  us  is  that  since 
1920,  wfaDe  the  curve  of  production  has  been  upward— ex- 
cept, of  coarse,  for  ttie  depresston  years— the  ^tMOlnte  num- 
ber of  our  employed  has  gone  downward.  Do  not  pass 
n^tty  over  this  teet 

Bver  stnoe  the  beginning  of  the  Industrial  revolution  a 
century  and  a  half  ago  labor  has  been  made  more  efficient 
by  tbe  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  and  tn  our 
own  time  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  mass  produc- 
tion has  accelerated  the  rising  curve  of  efficiency.  But 
mark  axtr.  XTp  to  1930.  In  iptte  of  the  fact  that  each 
laborer  was  more  efficient,  the  total  number  of  employed 
each  year  was  larger  than  that  of  the  preceding  year. 
noae  who  were  thrown  out  of  work  up  to  about  1920  by  the 
Introdoction  of  machinery  or  new  processes  found  employ- 
Bwnt  either  in  new  industries  or  in  the  expansion  of  <dder 
lines  of  work.  This  was  true  qp  to  1920  and  every  year 
prior  to  Uiat  date  the  total  number  of  men  employed  in 
liidUBiiy  increaaed  About  Itan.  however,  somrthing  hap- 
pened, and.  as  I  have  said,  while  the  curve  of  production  con- 
tinued upward  the  curve  of  onployment  began  to  move 
dufwnwaid.  In  other  words  we  have  reached  a  point  In  our 
fiwnomlr  develupuient  where  we  find  that  those  men  who 
are  thrown  oat  of  work  because  of  labor-saving  machinery 
are  no  longer  absorbed  by  new  industries  or  by  expansion  of 
old  ones.  The  blotter  industries  which  soaked  up  imemploy- 
ment  in  ttie  past  failed  us  about  1930.  and  we  faced  for  the 
IkfA  time  in  American  history  the  problem  of  a  permanent 
and  growing  body  of  unemsrioyed. 

I  Shan  not  take  time  to  discuss  the  various  reasons  why 
the  problem  appeared  in  tbe  19201b  rather  than  at  anothv 
time.  I  am  interested  that  you  shall  know  that  inroblem 
dM  appear  ttien  and  tbeX  tt  has  not  been  scflved.  We  must 
recogniae  the  fact  that  unemployment  is  not  a  temporary 
to  be  aohcd  by  the  TCtam  of  good  times.   Unem- 


paoyment  of  at  least  3,000,000  men  was  a  feature  of  the 
prosperity  of  Coolidge  and  Hoover,  and  we  sJI  kzK>w  that  this 
fact,  coupled  with  depression  In  agriculture,  was  a  primary 
reason  why  that  prosperity  failed  to  ctrntlnue. 

America  cannot  exist  as  a  democracy  so  long  as  any  num- 
ber of  our  workers  are  out  of  Jobs  or  our  farmers  are  not 
given  fair  treatment.  No  prosperity  can  be  sound  with  mil- 
lions of  men  out  of  work,  and  those  who  are  happy  In  the 
thought  of  our  recovery  today  will  do  well  to  consider  the 
facts  of  unemplosrment  today.  At  this  point  let  me  also 
venture  my  opinion  that  the  unanplosnnent  census  Mil  should 
be  considered  by  this  House  at  this  time.  Automobiles  are 
being  produced  as  never  before.  The  steel  mills  are  ^>ing 
full  Uast  All  industries,  except  perhaps  housing— and  we 
should  have  a  housing  bill — is  in  fuU  stride,  and  yet  five 
or  six  or  jpossibly  more  millions  of  our  men  are  out  of  work. 

What  is  to  become  of  this  body  of  wwkers?  Shall  we  let 
them  starve?  Some  people  may  imply  as  much  even  though 
they  hardly  use  language  as  brutal  as  that.  This  is  the  po- 
sition actually  assumed  by  those  who  maintain  that  the 
unemployed  could  find  work  if  they  really  wanted  to.  Tbis 
group  I  dismiss  as  being  Ignorant  of  even  the  most  elemen- 
tary facts  of  our  economic  history.  Others  would  have  us 
resign  ourselves  to  a  permanoit  policy  of  work  relief  or  per- 
haps tbe  dole.  Now,  I  admit  there  is  a  place  for  Oovem- 
ment-financed  work  projects  to  ease  seasonal  or  other  ton- 
porary  rises  In  unemployment.  But  it  is  not  the  way  of 
America  to  meet  the  problem  by  attacking  the  symptoms 
rather  than  the  causes.  W.  P.  A.  and  woik  relief  was  and 
is  necessary  and  proper  as  an  em^gency  means  of  meeting 
the  depression.  As  a  permanent  policy  it  would  endanger 
the  very  spirit  of  free  Americans. 

There  is  a  way  of  meeting  the  problem  of  unemployment, 
lliis  is  the  policy  proposed  by  our  President  and  endorsed 
by  all  who  have  studied  tbe  problem  from  a  ^wpoint  sym- 
pathetic to  labor.  It  is  tbe  policy  of  a  shorter  workweek 
with  wages  maintained  at  an  equitable  scale  and  putting  a 
stop  to  the  speed-up  system.  Hie  problem  is  not  at  all 
simple,  let  us  not  fool  ourselves  about  that.  It  is  not  as 
simple  as  it  sounds  when  one  says  that  if  fewer  men  can 
produce  more,  tbe  thing  to  do  is  to  shorten  the  hours  of 
work  and  give  more  men  Jobs.  Our  industrial  life  is  varied; 
ttie  problems  (rf  one  Industry  are  not  those  of  another.  The 
problems  of  the  same  industry  vary  from  section  to  section 
tn  this  NatioxL 

I  hear  the  wail  and  cry  of  tbe  textile  industries  In  the 
East  and  Northeast.  I  heard  the  rein'esentaUves  of  the 
New  England  States  discuss  the  fact  that  southern  indus- 
tries have  coaxed  the  textile  Industry  to  the  South  because 
of  cheap  southern  labor,  and  still  I  find  that  representatives 
of  that  textile  Industry  are  opposing  the  consideration  of 
the  wage  and  hour  bill.  If  you  are  going  to  save  your  textile 
industry  for  the  northeastem  part  of  your  country  where 
they  have  been  established  for  years,  you  must  provide  a 
minimum  wage  azul  a  marimiTm  hour  that  will  apply  to  the 
Baath  as  wen  as  to  the  North.  Therefore,  In  order  that  the 
cold-blooded  barons  of  industry  will  not  move  from  section 
to  section  In  order  to  exploit  on  human  fiesh  and  cheap 
labor,  let  us  have  this  bill  for  wages  that  will  be  enough  to 
give  a  man  a  fair  living  and,  as  I  said,  a  beginning  must  be 
made.  Certain  of  our  industries,  such  as  steel  and  textiles. 
coal  mining,  and  others,  are  certainly  stable  enough  to  per- 
mit regulation.  I  realize  as  well  as  the  next  man  that  the 
mistakes  of  the  N.  R  A.  must  not  be  repeated.  Caution 
must  be  exercised  and  fiexlblllty  in  the  program  must  be 
maintained. 

Some  of  our  publicists,  such  as  Mark  Sullivan,  high  priest 
of  the  temple  of  conservation,  maintain  that  a  program 
of  maximum  hours  and  TninimiiTn  wages  is  nothing  short 
of  lUiUonal  suicide.  As  he  sees  it  industry  could  not  func- 
tion under  such  regulation.  Mr.  Sullivan  forgets  that  under 
tbe  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  and  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
many  of  our  major  industries  have  been  closely  regulated 
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without  failure.  There  will  be.  I  admit,  the  loss  of  some 
freedom  for  corporate  wealth,  particularly  the  loss  of  its 
freedom  to  exploit  American  workers  at  will.  I  shall  not 
grieve  at  that  loss. 

As  I  see  it  this  Is  the  most  far-reaching- proposal  pro- 
posed by  the  Democratic  Party  in  its  endeavor  to  bring 
about  a  more  e<iuitable  distribution  of  wealth  and  income 
and  also  to  practically  guarantee  to  men  and  women  ^lo 
establish  their  homes  in  a  town  or  city  because  the  location 
of  an  industry  there;  that  the  Industry  will  not  move  to 
another  place  where  they  can  exidoit  labor  and  thus  create 
in  the  first  city  a  ghost  town.  Our  President  has  said  we 
cannot  continue  in  security  with  one-third  of  our  popula- 
tion "lU-nourished,  ill-clad,  and  lU-housed."  American 
workers  must  be  given  Jobs  and  given  security  in  their 
employment  at  a  decent  standard  of  living. 

I  recognize  the  danger  pointed  out  by  many  that  mini- 
mum wages  will  tend  to  become  maximum  wages.  This 
danger  must  be  avoided  at  all  costs  and  as  I  understand  the 
bill  as  presented  to  the  Rules  Committee  that  has  been 
avoided.  The  means  of  meeting  the  danger  is  to  be  found 
in  the  organization  of  the  workers  and  the  unionization  of 
labor  for  collective  bargaining.  Minimum  wages  are  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  sweatshop  and  to  bring  the  chlselers  into 
line.  I  am  siu^  that  organized  labor  in  America  will  see  to 
it  that  there  is  no  depression  of  wages  as  a  result  of  a  mini- 
mum wage. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  maximum-hour  and  minimum-wage 
proposal,  if  we  are  truly  a  democratic  govermnent  and  not 
governed  by  minority. 

Three  years  ago  I  made  my  campaign  for  Congress  on  this 
issue  and  I  have  fought  for  it  at  every  stage  of  the  game. 
In  this  proposal  I  see  a  continuation  of  that  forward  march 
of  America  toward  the  better  things  in  life  so  well  begxm  in 
1933  imder  the  leadership  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  the 
New  Deal.  In  spite  of  those  who  are  still  trying  to  exploit 
America  we  shall  go  on. 


Fair  and  Sound  Business  Relations  Between  the 
GoTernment  and  Reclamation  Projects         ^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  Auffust  13,  1937 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  debate 
on  Senate  bill  413  the  opposition  contended  that  it  was 
simply  another  moratorium  granted  and  that  this  was 
merely  another  commission  of  prejudiced  men  set  up  to 
favor  reclamation  projects  as  against  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. The  contention  is  erroneous.  fOT  this  commission 
made  up  of  three  men  shall  be  impartial,  ueither  favoring 
the  Government  nor  the  reclamation  projects  in  regard 
to  contracts  and  amoimt  of  leniency  to  be  shown. 

Hie  gentleman  tTom  New  York  [Mr.  Tabek]  insists  that 
any  man  acquainted  with  irrigation  farming  must  neces- 
sarily be  prejudiced  in  favor  of  any  and  all  Irrigation 
projects  and  for  that  reason  could  not  be  a  fair  and  im- 
partial member  of  the  proposed  commission.  I  favored  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  genUeman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Jxn- 
xnrs]  to  provide  that  none  of  the  commissioners  shall  have 
any  financial  Interests  in  the  project  they  are  surveying  and 
reporting  upon.  I  do  not  agree  at  all  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  that  it  will  be  difficult  or  Impossible  to  find 
three  competent  and  able  men  for  this  commission  who 
shall  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  irrigation  farming 
without  at  the  same  time  having  an  interest  in  or  predis- 
position toward  any  particular  project. 


In  the  Federal  Reserve  System  we  find  no  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  men  on  Federal  Reserve  boards  who  have  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  banking,  plus  hanking  experience, 
but  who  are  not  stockholders  in  any  bank,  nor  financially 
interested  in  any  bank.  We  are  attempting  to  spgij  the 
same  principle  in  the  formation  of  this  three-man  commis- 
sion as  is  applied  in  regard  to  the  boards  in  c<Hitrol  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks. 

The  gentieman  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Cask]  makes  the 
interesting  observation  that  this  bill  aims  to  put  an  end  to 
indiscriminate  and  blanket  moratorta.  During  the  past  few 
years  of  deinression  we  have  necessarily  been  forced  to  resort 
to  financial  relief  for  aU  classes  of  our  people  and  all  classes 
of  business,  including  Irrigation  districts.  Thank  heavens, 
the  time  seems  past  when  we  must  resort  to  such  extensive 
relief  measures.  However,  there  are  some  projects  not  yet 
able  to  stand  upon  their  own  feet,  while  other  projects  are 
relatively  prosperous  and  have  the  money  on  hand  to  pay 
their  obligaticms  to  the  Oovenunent  and  to  the  reclamation 
fund.  This  Ull  seeks  to  determine  fairly  those  that  might 
pay  and  those  that  are  really  not  able  to  pay. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  irrigation  in  general  that  all  projects 
able  to  meet  their  obligations  should  do  so  promptly.  Only 
in  this  way  can  we  quiet  the  objection  heard  that  we  are 
authorizing  new  reclamation  itrojectB  at  a  time  when  old  ones 
are  unable  to  meet  their  pajrments.  Again,  it  Is  In  the  inter- 
est of  reclamatlcm  generally  that  all  pajrmoits  be  promptly 
made  in  ordo*  that  tbe  reclamation  fund  will  be  duly  replen- 
ished so  that  other  worthy  laojects  may  be  sponsored  out  of 
such  moneys. 


Tennessee  Valley  Authoritj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  POPE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  August  14  llegisJattoe  day  of  Monday,  Aug.  f), 

1937 


RADIO  ADDRB88  BT  HON.  KCNUVrU  lfrinP.T.AR. 
TEMMXBSSI,  ON  AUOUST  13.  1837 


Mr.  POPE.  Bftr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rscosd  a  radio  address  delivered  by 
Senator  Kxhnrb  McKbi.ms,  of  Tennessee,  on  the  ISth 
instant,  on  the  subject  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord,  as  foUows: 

It  Is  a  difficult  thing  to  lay  anything  new  about  tbs  Tenneaaee 
VaUey  Authority.  So  much  has  heen  written  about  the  enterprise 
and  so  much  has  been  q>oken  about  the  enterprise  ttiat  I  wlU  be 
very  lucky  If  I  can  eay  anything  new. 

In  1916.  while  a  Member  of  the  Hoiise,  I  Introduced  the  lint 
measure  for  the  Government  to  develop  Muscle  Shoals  by  build- 
ing a  dam  there.  My  blU  lost  in  the  House,  but  Senator  X.  D. 
Smtth.  of  South  Carolina,  revamped  the  blU  and  offered  It  In  tbe 
Senate,  and  It  became  the  law. 

During  the  war.  with  Senator  Oscar  W.  Underwood.  I  went  up 
to  the  White  House  and  earnestly  sought  President  Wilson  to  select 
Mxude  Shoals  for  the  site  of  the  dam  authorised  by  the  act  of 
Congress  of  1916.  Afterward  he  did  so.  and  the  dam  was  begtm 
but  not  completed  during  the  war.  or  even  during  President  Wtt- 
son's  administration:  and  when  the  RepubUcans  came  In  power  in 
1921.  SenatOT  Smoot.  spealrlng  for  them.  drrJlnert  to  permit  an 
appropriation  to  complete  the  dam.  saying  It  was  throwing  good 
money  after  bad. 

Then  Mr.  Ford  made  his  celebrated  offer,  and  thereafter  the 
Govotmient  completed  the  dam.  In  spite  of  Mr.  Smoot's  oppoalUon. 

Then  came  the  power  companies'  effcxts  to  obtain  the  dam. 
The  Republicans  virtually  ttimed  It  over  to  the  Alabama  Power  Co.. 
and  It  was  then  that  Senator  Novus.  long  a  stxong  advocate  of 
Government  ownership  of  power  plants  along  navigable  etfeaiDa. 
became  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  Government  operating  the  dama 
and  distributing  tbe  power  at  chei^  rates  to  the  paopla.    MaKt  to 
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Moom.  I  tblnk  X  waa  tba  most  mettf  man  In  tba  Benato 
'  at  Oofuuiant  opcratlaDa  oC  the  ICuKla  Shoala  Dam. 
IfeMi  cam*  PraaKlant  Booaavvlt.    Be  not  only  Joined  8en« 
noi  and  ma  aiad  tba  otbeia  irbo  had  been  making  the  flghk 
ttaroofh  the  long  wmn  jmn  but  he  vent  even  further  than  we 
-    -  tdm  and  eetahHehed  the  TtaneeMe  Valley  Antbcdty.  which 

by  the  Oongraea  to  bolld  dams  an 

Blver  tor  navigation,  flood  oontrol,  and 

tor 

dani»^-the  WUaon.  the  Wheeler,  and  the 
'^"irr'***^  and  are  furnishing  much  power.  R  la  cetlmated  that 
with  the  eontraets  now  on  hand  for  theee  three  dams,  the  gross 
laeane  from  the  sale  of  aaeh  power  at  marveloiHly  ebe^>  rateo 
win  brmg  an  tnooase  to  th*  Oovetnment  of  over  •ijOOO.OOO  per  year. 
Tbe  WUeon  Dam  cost  for  power  purpoees  about  HlfiOOfiOO.    The 

fSSjOOOjOOO  and  the  Mttrla  Dam  ooet  about 
ttet  the  leenlt  la  that  the  Oovemment  is  now 
911iU0OOjMO  tnvMtnsnt  on  tbne  three  dame  an 
ttwooM  6i  Hjaobjan  yaady.  bat  the  Itanassee  Valley  Authority  Is 
mora  than  this.  Tbeee  dams  are  multtple-puzpoee  dams  and 
to  aid  naivlgatlan  and  prevent  floodai  and  the  eetlinatwrt 
I  Is  uanif  ttoBk  the  mle  w  pdlrar. 
It  la  baa^Dg  a  dam  at  PWkwlekLandlng.  near  the  line  Lelweeu 
TiiiMeeii  and  maslsslBiil.  whldi  wlU  ooii  about  tSSMOXXW  and 
wlUeli  la  aoaily  two-tkfida  onidetsd.  It  H  bonttzK  another  dam 
~iWBMasa Btvw at QuBtarsvlUe.  Aku  eoetl^aboat  the  same 
and  whkfc  H  about  one  half  ecmpieted.  Another  on  the 
Mr  Chattawwga.  whieh  will  ooat  about  MO.- 
li  about  one-half  oomplsfled.  Another  on  the 
Blver.  aeer  the  T%iineewi  Worth  OMoUna  Una,  which 
wlli  emi  abam  tlTjOOOjOOO. 

Ite  Aatborlty  la  anthorlaid  and  dlreetad  thla  year  to  begia 
MlMli«  a  dam  near  OUbertavllla.  Ky«  which  wUl  ooat  mijOOO.000. 
aDd  wbaa  theat  dams  are  ooou^eted  they  wQl  furnish  enough 
elaglrtH^  to  supply  the  wlwie  Itanessse  vaUsy  ana  with  dMap 

jDk  ordir  to  asake  the  river  navigable  from  KaoavlUe.  Tten,  to 
lli  mouth,  two  aaall  dams  win  have  to  be  oonstrueted.  one  at 
Ooultsis  T^anrtlng  and  the  other  at  Watts  Bar.  between  Knoitvine 
and  Chattanooga. 

There  wlU  bo  a  number  of  dsms  to  be  bunt  on  Important 
trtbutartes. 

And  thus  It  win  be  eeen  what  a  vrondoitul  power  development 
the  Tenneesee  Valley  Authority  Is.  It  wlU  not  only  be  a  paying 
Inveetment  to  Vbt  Ooveinmsnt  ttmlt.  but  It  win  pennlt  the  people 
In  the  TSunsswa  VaUey  area,  mrludlng  KhcKvUIe,  Chattanooga, 
Atlanta.  Bfamlngham.  Mwwphls,  Jbcirenn.  MIsb..  and  LoulsvlUe,  Ky.. 
and  aU  smaller  plaoea  In  that  area  to  obtain  tiaotrlc  light  and 
power  at  probably  kas  than  one-third  of  the  prlosa  that  ttaiey  were 
fotmerly  required  to  pay  by  the  private  power  companies. 

With  the  devdounent  thna  fir  had.  the  price  of  electricity  has 
ilosm  to  1  iaaat  one-half  of  what  It  focmerty  was  in  that 
It  la  one  of  the  greateet  developments  ever  made  in  this 
and  an  honor  to  Preeldent  Booeevelt.  who  creected  the 
Valley  Authority  and  who  has  Isbored  unoeartngly  for 
Its  development. 

not  only  this,  but  the  Booeevelt  administration  has  built  dams 
an  oMT  the  oooatry.    I  gtvo  ths  namss  and  hieattons  of  some  of 


under 
Coiow 
lAko  Dam,  wyo..  under  construetlca. 

oonstmctlan. 
Dam.  liMit..  under 
Bye  Pat^  Dam.  Bev..  oompleted. 


OBBf^ 

B.  liez..  under  coaatructlon. 
valley  Dam.  Oreg..  completed. 
B.  Hex.. 

.  irtah.  under  oonstmctlan. 
I^ka  Dam.  uxider  oonstmctloo. 
View  Dam,  Utah,  oompleted. 
Orand  Ooulae  Daa».  Wadi..  under  easHtruettoB. 
llMsa  were  two  other  storage  dams  eommenoed  umkr  a  prior 
atedmstratlon  prior  to  Iterch  1038:  theee  were  the  Boulder  Dam. 
iMa.-llev.,  and  the  H^nim  Dam  In  Utah.    The  Boulder  Dam  was 
ths  present  »^—*tittmtTm.^^^ffi 
the  llsfllamaftrw  Ssrvlos  there  Is  being  bunt  the  Im- 
the  Oom  Cut  Dam  In  Idaho;  and  the 
Jtroya  Dam  In  fhm  Muico.    TIm  ftenchtown  Dam  has  already 

Ttae  ftiant  and  Shaeta  Storags  Dams  In  Oallfomla.  the  Deer 

^  atorage  Dam  In  Utah,  and  the  Boaa  Storage  Dam  In  Wash- 

t  have  been  authorlasd  for  oonatmetkm.  but  work  wffl  not 

tntU  awna  and  rsports  have  been  made  as  to  ttelr 


■i  taeoase  to  T.  V.  A.  fkom  Industrial  sad  nedal 
to  aate    fBjaojOOOi    Ihls  la  mors  than  hafr  tha 


entlmstTrtl  sxuiual  revenue  to  the  Oovemment  from  Boulder  Dam. 
Theee  special  T.  V.  A.  contracts  are:  Aluminum  Co.  of  America, 
•1JS00,000;  Monsanto  Chemical  Co..  $760,000:  Arkansas  Power  ft 
Light  Co..  $750,000;  Victor  Chemical  Worics*  $600,000;  and  Volun- 
teer Portland  Cement  Co.,  $60,000. 

Tto  date  T.  V.  A.  has  expended  about  $160^)00.000  out  of  total 
T.  V.  A.  appropriations  (including  current  fiscal  year)  of  $191,000,- 
000.  CcmstTuctlon  includes  two  completed  dams — Norris  and 
Wheeler;  one  nearly  oompleted— Pickwick  Landing;  and  three 
more  hegan — Chlckamauga.  Oimtersville,  and  Hiwasaee.  Partial 
flood  oontrol  In  1936  and  1937  Is  said  to  have  saved  Chattanooga 
$760,000  damage  on  both  occasions,  besldee  preventing  flood  at 
Cairo,  where  levees  held  by  inches.  Complete  harnessing  of 
Tenneesee  wiU  cut  as  much  as  2  feet  from  flood  crest  on  lower 
ICssissippl.  TO  date  T.  V.  A.  power  is  distributed  to  17  munici- 
palities and  13  rural  power  cooperatives  with  some  25.000  cus- 
tomers In  Alabama,  GeOTgia.  Mlaslsslppi.  and  Tennessee.  The  total 
would  have  been  greater  if  It  had  not  been  for  hamstringing  liti- 
gation. The  loss  in  T.  V.  A.  revenue  becaiise  of  suits,  etc.,  Is 
estimated  at  $6,000,000,  not  counting  loss  to  prospective  customers 
In  reduced  bills  and  conveniences.  The  Gore  injunction  alone 
(In  effect  10  months)  cost  T.  V.  A.  well  over  $1,000,000. 

Bstlmated  T.  V.  A.  revenue,  aU  sources,  fiscal  year  1938,  put  ai 
$4,600,000.  as  compared  with  $2,679,000  In  1937.  and  $2^14,000  la 
18S6. 

T.  V.  A.  power  investment  should  not  Indude  nitrate  plants  at 
Musols  Shoals,  whloh  alone  coet  Government  $80,000M0,  and  one 
of  which  (no.  2).  beeldea  being  kept  In  stand-by  oondlUon  for  na- 
tlonal-detense  purposes,  as  required  by  act.  Is  In  part  belztg  used 
to  make  demonstration  fertiliser  (70,000  tons  tnple  supwphos- 
phafee)  which  la  being  tried  out  by  State  agricultural  agenetas  oa 
25,000  valley  farms  and  In  28  outside  Statee.  Wilson  Dam  oost 
$47,000,000  due  to  war-time  conditions  high  cost  of  matartala 
and  labor  and  because  work  on  It  was  stopped  numerous  times. 
On  basis  of  preeent  replacement  value  T.  V.  A.  values  Wilson  Dam 
at  $88,000,000,  of  which  amount  about  $22,000,000  U  charged  to 
noww.  $10,000,000  to  navigation,  and  $1,500,000  to  naUonal  de- 
tense.  Thus  T.  V.  A.  has  put  Federal  $127,000,000  war-time  "whlta 
elephant"  development  at  Muscle  Shoals  to  work. 

Total  ooat  of  hameeslng  Tenneeeee  Blver  for  navigation  and 
flood-control  purpoees,  with  Incidental  development  of  power  as  a 
means  of  reimbursing  the  Government  on  its  investment,  is  eetl- 
mated  at  $620^0.000.  Largest  item  is  for  giant  dam  at  GUberts- 
vllle  (authorlaed  by  current  Coogrees  session),  which  wiU  alona 
coat  $112,000,000.  but  takee  care  of  the  entire  lower  section  oC 
the  river. 


Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Lost  Colony 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NOBTH  CABOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Sahtrday.  August  14  ilegislattDe  day  of  Monday,  Aug.  •), 

1937 


ARTICLE    FROM    THE    CAROLINA    CO-OPERATOB 


Ifr.  REYNOIJ3S.  Mr.  President,  out  of  order,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  published  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  CoNGaxssxoNAL  Rkcoro  an  article  from  the  Carolina  Co- 
apeamtor,  issue  of  August  1937,  from  the  pen  of  Ben  Dixon 
Iliac  Neill,  entitled  "The  Lost  Colmy".  relating  to  Roanolce 
Island's  celdsration  of  the  three  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni- 
versary oi  the  landing  there  of  the  first  settlers  from  the  Old 
World  of  English-speaking  pet^le. 

Tba«  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcorb,  as  follows: 

IFnm  the  Carolina  Co-qperatOT  for   August   1037] 

Trx  Lost  Coioirr 

(By  Ben  Dixon  MacNeHI) 

Out  of  a  Harnett  County  cotton  patch  has  come  a  miracle,  a 
mh«cle  of  strange  and  eerie  beauty,  a  miracle  for  whose  story  a 
new  page  must  be  turned  In  the  history  of  the  dramatic  arts  TTie 
miracle  is  Paul  Green's  symphonic  drama  The  Lost  Colony,  pro- 
duced by  Samuel  Selden  and  performed  three  nights  in  the  week 
thnmgh  July  and  August  in  a  spectacular  setting  on  Roanoke  Is- 
land In  oelebratkm  of  the  three  himdred  and  fiftieth  annlversarr 
of  tba  founding  of  Bn^lsh-speaklng  civlllsatloa  in  Amerloa. 
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Vor  his  earning  to  Boanoka  Irtaad  to  make  hlstocy.  Paid 
has  distinguished  precedent.  Much  history  hss  been  made  bsra. 
On  Roanoke  Island  the  first  colonists  settled  and  were  swallowed 
up  In  mystery.  Within  sight  of  the  theater  where  the  Bynqdianlo 
draaaa  Is  performed,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  baekgravBd.  la  the 
lighted  Shaft  set  high  upon  a  dune  to  commemorate  man's  Ufttng 
of  *^trn»m»f  through  the  ekles. 

Much  history  has  been  made  here,  and  after  a  while,  when  ttano 
has  ivovldsd  the  cwBentHl  pei^Mottve,  Paul  Grsoi's  oontrfbotlosi 
wfU  In  all  llketlhood  take  tu  i^aee  among  the  epodia  whleh  Dare 
County  has.  In  sao  years,  wltnesaed  from  a  ringside  ssat.  Paul 
oreen  has  turned  his  bock  iqwn  sU  the  Shibboleths  of  dramatic 
ooostmctlon  and  has  brought  a  new  dUxkensloa  to  tbm  srt  of  the 
theater.  Be  bdoogs  now  to  the  oompsny  of  the  plooeen  who  haws 
trod  these  yellow  sands  In  their  history  making. 

KABIfRT  "BaBUNO"  8HUW8 

Turned  ^H/w'g>»  his  back  is  upon  the  shibboleths  of  the  drama. 
Paul  Green  has  not  turned  his  back  upon  the  loamy  furrows  of 
Harnett  County.  Bather,  he  has  brought  his  Bamett  Ooun^ 
background  with  ^1*".  woven  it  Into  the  texture  of  his  embodied 
dreams  here.  In  our  homely  Ci^pe  Pear  country  phrase,  he  has  not 
tried  to  get  away  tram  his  raising.  He  has  JubUantty  brought  It 
with  him. 

Offhand.  I  suppose,  then  would  sssm  to  be  mighty  UtUe  ooa- 
nscUon  between  a  Bsmett  County  ootton  patch  and  a  symphonic 
drama.  THe  Lost  Colony  has  nothing  to  do  with  ootton  patchsa. 
It  has  to  do.  specific^  and  external^,  with  matters  that  hap- 
pened on  this  UAsnd  880  yean  ago.  It  It.  as  its  tttletndtoatM, 
Sis  history  of  a  ooloBy  that  was  Mt  down  ta««.  and  whleh  after 
a  while  was  swallowed  up  In  traglo  myrtory.     .  .    „ 

But  the  BariNtt  Oeuafey  ootton  pi£h  la  iBSKtrleably  wovm  into 
the  textun  of  Oraen's  lympbonic  drama.  Paul  Green  ^ewad  In 
the  Bamett  ftsld.  plowed  and  dnamed.  tteamad  aa  any  whow 
aottl  has  known  tte  snrtlsM.  lulling  monotony  of  gray  aarth  bil- 
lowing ovar  the  and  of  a  ootton  swaap,  purilng  over  so  fMt^ 
agatnat  the  tandar  grsan  of  growing  ootton  stalks.  Drsawis  dtSar, 
of  course,  as  do  dreamen.  but  none  who  has  followed  the  un- 
listed furrow  of  our  low  country  Aside  aaod  ba  tdd  ths*  tha 
plowman  dreams. 


or  AMOWSOT 

R  may  be  ttiat  the  dreaming  plowboy  dreams  only  of  nsxt  Satur- 
day afternoon  and  surosass  from  plowing,  and  of  the  wlq;>y  llghta 
of  the  evening  In  town  among  strange  and  new  adventurea.  But 
the  point  Is.  they  dream.  It  may  be  that  their  dreams  have  some- 
thing of  rebeUlouaneas  In  them.  Then  was  nbenion  in  Paul 
Green's  dreaming,  not  against  necessity  that  made  him  a  plow- 
man,  but  acslnst  the  fettering  of  the  human  sptttt  by  olrcnm- 
stance  and  the  ^ig""»—  that  brings  agony  into  this  pdaon  spread 
wide  under  open  skies.  .    ^.    ^     ^        ^ ,^ 

Afterward  Paul  Green  took  his  dreams  In  his  hands  and  carried 
them  to  where  he  could  give  them  tongue.  AU  that  he  dreamed 
then  he  brought  with  him.  Some  of  them  wen  not  dreams  but 
nightmares.  Trsgedy  that  waUed  In  midday  sunlight  snd  comedy 
that  laughed  with  a  catch  In  his  voice.  All  theee  things  Paul 
Cbeen  knew  before  he  came  away  txoea.  his  field  to  fashion  tor  him- 
self tools  with  which  he  could  hew  out  a  body  for  his  dreams. 

And  with  theae  UxAb  the  plowhand  became  a  famous  dram- 
atist With  theee  tools  snd  the  experience  the  yean  have  browht 
him  in  the  use  of  them  he  has  fashioned  Lost  Colosiy.  he  has 
wrought  a  miracle  of  sheer  ^lendor.  Be  is  back  to  North  OsroHna. 
back  to  the  Harnett  County  of  his  dreaming. 

Lost  Colony  has  nothing,  externally,  to  do  with  HSmett  Oounty 
but  strip  it  of  Its  extemalB,  and  then  Is  Bamett.  or  any  other 
county  that  is  peopled  with  people  who  have  dreamed  dreams. 

Any  of  the  nei^bcn  of  his  youth  would  Instantly  know  Old 
Tbm  in  TiOfft  Colony,  with  one  hand  burdened  with  somber  tragedy 
and  the  other  carrying  an  almost  slapstick  comedy.  He  Is  in- 
digenous. He  is  a  part  of  Paul  Green  hlms^.  So  slso  is  John 
B«rden  a  part  of  Green  himself.  From  the  moment  the  lights  go 
up  on  the  opening  scene  tintil  at  the  last,  when  dark  wndrmess 
swallows  up  the  lost  colony,  there  are  flashing  scenes  that  will  find 
echo  in  deep  reaches  of  the  consciousness  of  anybody  whose  feet 
have  walked  in  the  naked  earth. 

A  GOOD  SHOW 

So  wide  Is  the  sweep  of  the  thing  that  Green  has  done  on 
Roanoke  Island  that  anybody  will  get  lost  in  the  mazes  of  it.  But 
it  is  a  good  show.  I  have  seen  it  entrance  alike  a  sturdy  and 
imlmaginative  plowboy  from  a  C.  C.  C.  camp  and  one  of  the  moet 
astute  dramatic  critics  in  America.  Chance  brought  them  to- 
gether on  the  same  bench  In  the  amphitheater.  Mors  nearly  than 
anything  I  have  ssen  does  It  reach  out  and  get  hold  upon  any  sort 
of  spectator.    It  is  not  highbrow  nor  lowbrow:  it  is  universal. 

The  thing  has  all  that  can  be  packed  Into  aa  hour  and  60 
minutes.  It  contains  eomethlng  of  psgeantry,  but  much  more. 
It  has  music  and  pantomime.  It  is  dons  m  prose  of  a  sheer 
lyrical  beauty,  and  comedy  that  is  lustOy  esrthy.  It  Is  done  by  a 
great  company  that  includee  competent  profeesionsls,  many  more 
amateun  from  the  Carolina  playmaknn.  soorso  of  Islanders,  and 
husky  lads  from  the  neighboring  C.  C.  C.  canq;>.  It  has  a  great 
pipe  organ,  a  chorus  from  the  Westminstsr  choir  school,  and 
scenic  and  lighting  effcete  that  an  daasllng. 

uooa- 
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Mr.  MAHBRICK.  Iffr.  Bprnker^  I  recently  Tlstted  ta  Fhlla- 
delphlA.  md  on  Saturday,  July  91,  deUv«r«d  a  radio  ipeooh 
over  KYW,  tha  Red  Netwozt  of  Um  NaUonal  Broadcasting 
Co.  I  aproned  the  idea  that  Congress  should  etay  on  the 
job  and  enact  mlnlmiwi  wage,  houslnt,  oouxt,  tai  tecphole>, 
and  sugar  blOs,  as  announced  In  the  press  tj  the  party 
leaders. 

Z  was  surprised  ai  the  great  responee.  A  tev  of  the  letters 
i»«re  the  usually  bitter.  anti-Mew  Deal,  antt-Rooeerelt.  antl- 
Democratlo  letters,  but  the  gxeat  majority  expressed  oon- 
ttnued  reepect  and  oonfldence  for  the  Prertdent  and  said 
that  Congress  outftkt  to  stay  on  the  Job. 

On  the  following  Sunday.  August  8.  the  OaUnp  poQ,  or  the 
American  institute  of  PubUc  Opinion,  showed  that  a  sub- 
stantial majority,  or  63  percent,  of  the  people  want  Congress 
to  stay  on  Xbe  Job.  In  the  first  letters  that  came  to  me 
many  expressed  disappointment  on  the  fact  that  a  farm  bOI 
had  noi  been  adopted  and  was  not  likely  to  come  oat  this 
tenn.  I  am  still  getting  maH.  principally  from  the  South  and 
West.  iTifrtfiting  a  farm  talll  should  be  enacted. 

lly  speech  was  as  follows: 

OOMOBSBB  8KOOIB  IfOT  OO  TBOMM 

menda  and  f ellaer  Americana,  eirexybody  waata  to  kncnr  wben 
Congres  li  gi^ng  to  leave  for  home  and  notxidy  knom  the  answer, 
liany  thpn^t  we  were  about  to  leave  without  canylng  oat  our 
program  when  Just  this  week  the  Preeldent  announced,  with  the 
Democratic  leaden^  ttiat  It's  the  intention  to  at  least  cany  out  a 
five-point  program  this  term  of  CongresB. 

This  program  Is  to  Include  the  mmimum  wages,  low^ost  hous- 
ing, reorganization  of  Federal  courts,  tax  loc^hole,  and  angar  fedla. 
Just  a  few  boats  sgo  the  Senate  uf e»  wlidmlngly  passed  the  mlnl- 
nnnn-wage  bin,  and  now  we — that  is,  the  Bouse  of  Bepicaeuta 
three— wm  taJbe  op  the  WU.  AU  thla  Is  very  eneouxaglng  for  many 
people  had  begun  to  sey  that  this  Oongrees  might  go  doem  In 
hlstMT  m  the  one  that  ^omtssd  the  moat,  and  did  the  least,  oC 
any  m  the  history  of  the  nation. 

I  say  thla  becaase  atanoat  everything  we  have  tried  to  do  this  year 
has  been  stymied  one  way  or  the  o(her.  It  has  bsMi  a  carious 
psychcdoglcal  sttaatfton,  for  oartalnly.  If  I  am  any  Jiadge  a*  aU.  the 
people  are  overwhelmingly  for  Booaeveit  and  want  Demoontle  end 
New  Deal  leglalattnn  That  Is  tax  the  face  of  the  fact  that  wis  have 
adopted  very  Uttle  fundamental  legislation  this  seeelojg. 

THBOUOH  nf  A  Huiai 


I 


So  I  am  going  to  ten  you  about  aome  legislation  that  whlawd 
through  In  a  hurry— the  Bational  Cancer  Institute  feBl.  Cancer 
bUla  had  been  Introduced  juat  aboot  2  months  before  Anal  adop- 
tion. Some  Members  ot  Congreee  made  spee^ee  over  the  broad- 
casting tjtbema  and  thousands  of  thoughtful  lettos  came  pouring 
In  to  Congreeamen  urging  paswsge. 

Ham,  this  hiU  was  (julGkly  enacted  because  the  people 
It,  and  because  they  understood  It.  It  eoucerued  edanoe. 
edge,  research,  and  the  tfhnlnatkm  of  human  misery. 

But  on  other  bills,  many  peoi^e  have  not  wnderrt^id 
wall,  becauee  the  lasuee  have  been  confused;  for  Instawfie.  the  re- 
form of  the  Judiciary.  But  Judicial  reform  wae  naeeaaary  then. 
Just  as  it  still  Is— Just  as  neceeaary  as  cancer  reform,  or  tha  aden- 
-tUle  progress  and  study  of  cancer;  furthermore,  there  Is  no  quaa- 
tlon  In  my  mind  but  tha*  the  great  luajurtty  of  the  people  them- 
salvee  understand  this  very  plahily. 

poLincAi.  Dranruimis  aLvran  Lsa  SKHnn 

OS  to  the  thought  that  oar  poBtlBal 

W  abouU 


WhlA  brings 
always  lag 
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polttteal  IrMtttntUw  Jot  m  in  adaaee:  aad  tiM  So- 
Ooat  la  »  poUtteal  liwlttutlfan  jualllka  OonsreMk  tba  PrwU 
r,  or  uaf  dtvukm  of  tb*  dty.  8td^  or  Natlanal  Gofcnunenk 
Bbar,  thlB  temponry  hkwdting  o(  ooort  raf ona  wm 
thnmgkUM  Mm*  old  votes  that  used  tlM  Siqvcma  Cbart  to  nulltfy 
tbe  mat  Ineome-taz  tow.  tbe  etaUd-tobor  lam,  and  ruimtiritrw  wmgea 
for  vonao— tba  aaaae  old  Tolce  tbat  alwaji  trlea  to  block  tba 
paopto  wbo  want  tbelr  lapscaentatlvaa  to  teglalatw  in  mattera  of 
taiatlon.  mmmaTca,  and  tba  goaeral  veUtoo.  In  fact,  the  Siipitma 
Court  waa  naad  aa  a  Ulnd  to  defeat  leglatotlon  beneficial  to  the 
people  and  auggeated  by  tbe  Preaident. 


TO  UllI 


TOO 


Let  vm  look  into  tbe  ptactleal  anglea  of  tbe  national  situation. 
A  Xaxm  blU— not  juat  tar  tba  Carmen  but  for  the  stabUlty  of 
tbe  NattOB— oofbt  to  bo  adopted,  lllnd  you.  agricultural  leglala- 
Uaa  la  aa  tapartaat  to  city  people  as  to  farm  people. 

But  tto  Bmaa  Agrlenitars  Committee  very  truthfully  reports 
tbAt  asTsral  fam  ntganlaatliina  wan  brought  before  the  com- 
a(  tbsm  oould  agrsa  on  a  bin.    At  the  same 
CBBldar  tba  fact  tbat  prioea  might  bolt  down- 
and  alnoe  tbe  Senate  baa  psssul  the  minimum-wage  blU,  It 
to  me  ooght  to  pas  a  farm  un  too. 

tbe  Black*Coanerr  minimum-wagaa  and  maximum- 
bUl,  tt  la  too  oompltrated  a  subject  to  dlseuas  at  length— 
but  there  la  tremendooa  pressure  to  nt  the  Houeea  of  Congzeea 
llgbttng  eadi  other  and  to  drop  tbe  bill  and  adjourn.  People  who 
6ialm  to  tmaar  tba  prtoel|de  eay  tbe  bill  should  be  paseed  some 
day.  bat  not  now.  Ottaem  aay  we  should  proceed  Tery  cautiously — 
tbat  Is.  do  nothing. 


Mxxatuu  W4 


tan  MMxatxntB  bhouia  bs 


rawiiHHiii 

I  think  some  of  the  fears  about  the  Minimum  Wage  Act  are 
fairly  well  founded — that  is,  theee  fears  should  be  given  every 
consideration.  And  you  and  I  want  the  wage  legislation  to  be  a 
suceees.  So  ths  Important  thing  la  to  establiah  the  principle, 
and  the  general  idea  that  our  Nation  should  have  mtntmnm  liv- 
ing etandarrts.  hence  a  reasonably  high  purchasing  power,  and 
therefore  stability  at  business  and  the  sale  of  farm  products. 

So  let  us  be  cautloua,  as  suggested,  in  writing  the  bill — but  not 
so  cautloua  that  we  do  not  adopt  any  legistotion.  To  get  things 
atarted,  let's  have  a  minimum-wage  biU.  conservative  and  fair. 
but  get  it  enacted  now. 

wuxtx  Boms  wwnji  awica  xua  talkxd 


Bow  about  bousingY 

Psople  havo  been  talking  booaing  for  many  years. 
WhUe  we  have  been  talking  Kngland  has  built  mUlions  of  homes. 
m  tba  united  Statee  we  have  done  practically  nothing — even 
though  building  la  abeolutdy  vital  and  necessary,  and  altbou^  the 
revival  of  tba  building  trwles  will  put  millions  back  to  woric  Cer- 
tainly, then.  bafOTs  we  leave  this  Oongrees  ws  should  enact  a  hous- 
ing MD.  and  a  good  ome— and  bare  a^ln  X  add.  not  Just  for  thoas 
la  tba  boUdlng  tradca  but  tor  human  beinga  irtio  must  live  in 
and  again  for  tbe  bensflt  of  buslnsas  stability. 

oww.  there  la  tba  matter  of  tax  leglsiatlan.   Then  waa 
n  lot  of  eanWaawnt  about  tax  evadeta  a  few  wedca  ago.    That  corn- 
led  down.    But  tbe  neceaslty  for  doeing  tax  loopholes 
by  no  aeana  died  down,  and  certainly  we  abould  stay  in 
long  enough  to  gat  a  good,  strong  blU. 


ABOUT  I* 

tboogta  yott  may  be  dls^ipotnted 
taiiuto  to  anaet  modi  fwnrtaraantal  tsglelatlon  so  far  thia  term. 
I  hacva  bar*  a  propoaltlan  wa  can  put  over  this  session.  We  have 
already  pot  over  the  canoar  bill,  and  wa  oan  put  this  over,  toa  It 
I  Um  aobjaet  of  unamploymsnt.  wtaldi  we  have  by  no  means 
and  about  wbkli  we  know  praetfcaUy  nottiing. 

greatly  reduced  and  although 
I  wbat  Is  oaDad  rteuwaif'*.  we  atlU  have  eight  or  ten  T«M"oTvt 
of  unsMiplnisll.  and  stOl  wa  do  not  have  any  plan,  nor  are  we 
for  the  future. 

OOMMTSinOW, 

So  Z  have  propoaed  by  tba  Introdootlon  of  bflla  and  reeoluUona 

irea  thtaci: 

FIrak  An  InvoetlgatlaB  of  tba  W.  P.  A.  by  a  Houae  aelect  or  q^edal 


Tba  ersatton  of  aa  «»«o»»«ri»«y  f  ifnt  eommlsslon. 
Third.  The  creation  next  term  cf  a  regular,  or  what  we  can  a 
committee,  to  be  known  aa  the  Coomilttee  cm  PubUo 
^  «^M —    ,^^  which  would  bava  Jurladletlon  aa  tta 


VrAT  OSr  THS  JOB 

Indeed,  thia  same  voice  baa  always  oppostd  any  legislation  which 
benefits  the  Amwlfian  people:  the  same  voloa  that  has  attempted 
to  defeat  aodal  aecuilty  and  old-age  penskma;  the  rt^t  of  the 
people  to  have  guaranteed  bank  depoaits.  to  regulate  utlUty  com- 
panJca.  to  have  decent  housing,  and  to  safeguard  the  natural  re- 
aouroee  of  tbe  Nattan. 

But  for  tba  tlaa  belag.  paopla  are  tired  of  hearing  about  tbe 
Supreme  Ooort,  and  want  to  bear  wbat  la  really  going  to  happen 
in  Washlngtoa.  And  I  think  W»  the  opinion  of  a  majorl^  of 
tbe  American  people  tbat  Ofmgrsas  ahould  sUy  on  the  Job  untU 
tt  baa  aeooomllsiiad  aomethtng.  Or.  to  put  it  dlflerenOy.  at  least 
to  voto  on  an  qosstloaa.  ao  tba  people  can  decide  how  to  vote  on 
uaattbo  -     - 


name   indicates;    that   la.   unemployment,   pubUc   works,   public 
health,  old-age  pensions,  and  social  security. 

XXW  DBCISIONS,   NKW  PBC»I.BMS.   NBCESSTTATK  NKW  COinOTTKaS 

Now,  mind  you.  I  am  iK}t  suggesting  the  creation  of  a  lot  of 
new  committees  that  wlU  merely  bring  c<»fuslon.  There  are 
many  new  and  serious  problems  with  which  we  miist  deal.  The 
powers  of  Congress  have  been  greatly  increased  through  recent 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  all  delivered  since  the  President 
suggested  reform  of  the  judiciary — such  c^lnlons  as  those  of  the 
Wagner  Act.  mlnlmxim  wage,  social  seciulty,  and  others. 

Many  of  these  new  juroblems  go  to  committees  created  a  hun- 
dred or  more  years  ago.  committees  which  by  their  dutiea  and 
training  are  not  in  any  way  equipped  to  handle  them.  Por  in- 
stance, my  cancer  bill  went  to  tbe  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Porelgn  Commerce.  Social  secxirity  and  old-age  pensions  go  to 
the  Committee  on  Taxation. 

Unemployment,  public  works,  relief — ^have  no  committee  at  aU — 
such  pi^lems  go  directly  to  the  Appropriations  Committee  for 
money,  which  is  then  spent  by  bureaus  and  agencies,  without  any 
policy-making  committee  in  Congress.  Congress,  therefore,  should 
know  what  It  is  doing,  and  shoxild  establish  policies. 

The  first  suggestion,  the  creation  of  a  select  committee,  would 
be  in  the  nature  of  an  investigation  of  the  W.  P.  A.  by  members 
of  the  House  alone;  and  second,  the  creation  of  the  unemploy- 
ment commission  would  t>e  a  study  by  a  group  at  eight — ^four 
citizens,  two  Representatives,  and  two  Senators. 

vtroKruoTiuarT  couumsiott  tovlowkd  bt  xxqulab  ooiociTm 

This  tmemployment  commission  would  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
better,  because  it  would  represent  the  public  and  both  Hoiises  of 
Congrees  and  could  get  the  same  results  as  a  House  Investigating 
committee.  This  commission  also  could  make  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  the  W.  P.  A.,  all  phases  of  imemploymcnt.  the  prob- 
lem of  youth  and  old  age.  and  then  file  the  report  next  January 
with  both  Houses  of  Congress,  the  President,  and  with  you,  the 
public.  throuRh  the  newspapers.  This  would  be  a  coordinated 
Job. 

Bear  in  mind  these  suggestions  are  absolutely  ncmpartisan. 
This  is  a  reasonaUe  proposition— good  business.  No  matter  of 
what  party  you  are  a  member,  you  want  to  understand  what  ia 
going  on,  know  how  and  where  the  money  is  being  spent,  and 
to  know  soimd  policies  are  betug  followed. 

The  commission  I  have  suggested  could  begin  the  work  as  soon 
as  Congress  adjourns,  and  the  standing  committee  I  mentioned 
could  then  be  created  as  the  policy-making  committee  next 
January. 

aOOSKVXLT     DICTATOBT      WO.      niEND     OF    FEOPLX    AMD     CONSRTUTXOM 

Now,  before  I  teU  you  goodnight,  I  think  I  shoxild  say  a  few 
words  about  the  man  whom  you  have  made,  by  your  own  votes, 
the  greatest  political  figure  In  the  world  today,  and  that  is 
PTankUn  D.  Roosevelt.  Because  he  has  the  character  and  man- 
hood to  recommend  legislation  to  Congress,  and  stand  by  the 
pe<^le  of  the  United  States,  he  gets  called  a  dictator. 

Now.  my  fellow  Americans,  it  is  in  the  natvu*  of  his  job  to 
make  sixggestions.  but  more,  it  Is  his  boxmden  duty  to  do  so 
under  the  Constitution  of  this  country.  President  Roosevelt 
has  faithfully  stood  by  the  Constitution,  and  what's  more,  the 
people  of  this  covmtry.  and  he  Is  our  best  friend. 

Yw.  I  think  President  Roosevelt  Is  the  symbol  of  American 
progress;  but  even  at  that.  1  do  not  think  we  should  follow  him 
blindly,  nor  do  I  think  he  wants  us  to  do  so  either.  He  is 
human.  So  are  We.  But  his  heart  Is  with  the  American  pe<vle, 
and  since  he  is  also  an  honest  and  Intelligent  man,  we  should 
P**J"toln  our  confidence  in  lilm.  Just  remember  that  he  is 
constantly  under  a  barrage  of  criticism  and  propaganda  of  the 
most  selfish  forces  in  America,  some  of  them  In  his  own  Demo- 
cratic Party,  enough  in  Itself  few  tlie  American  people  to  main- 
tain confidence  In  him. 

So.  feUow  Americans,  let  us  aU  work  together  for  our  great 
country,  always  standing  united  and  imafraid  for  tbe  better 
things  in  life. 
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Oar  Heritage 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 

OP  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  August  16.  1937 


ADDRESS  BT  DR.  JOHN  M  THOMAS 


Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  c(msent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcoro  an  address  en- 
tlUed  "Our  Heritage",  delivered  by  Dr.  John  M.  Thomas, 
former  president  of  Middlebury  CoUege,  on  the  occasion  of 


the  dedication  of  Old  First  Church  of  Bennington  as  Ver- 
mont's colonial  shrine  at  Old  Bennington,  on  August  1&, 
1037. 

Thoie  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  tbe  Ricord,  as  follows: 


Our  heritage  is  first  c<  all  tbe  land,  eosojeo  acres  at  moun- 
tain, hillside,  and  valley,  luxuriantly  green  from  the  moat  regular 
annual  rainfall  of  any  equal  area  on  the  continent  of  North 
America.  For  milleniiuns  of  years  since  the  ice  cap  receded  and 
the  i^aciers  ceased  to  flow,  and  the  Champlain  Sea  drained  down 
the  Hudson  and  St.  Lawrence  Valleys,  our  mnuntalns  oondenaed 
the  moisture  wind-home  from  north  and  south,  and  the  life 
giving  rains,  little  changing  from  year  to  year,  nourished  great 
trees  and  the  myriad  planto  of  the  flehl.  whoee  decaying  leaves 
and  bodies  built  a  soU  unmatchffd  for  enduring  fertility  and 
wealth. 

It  was  the  good  land  Iiring  rich  about  the  f  oothlUa  of  the  Green 
Mountains  and  along  the  rivers  which  carry  their  surplus  waters 
to  "the  long,  bright  river  and  the  azure  lake"  which  filled  the 
territory  so  quickly  when  the  British  conquest  of  Canada  made 
it  safe  for  settlement.  Compared  with  tbe  valleys  of  Vermont, 
seaboard  lands  are  thin  and  poor,  and  it  was  only  the  seaboard 
v^iich  was  occiq>ied  and  settled  untU  after  the  Revolution.  None 
had  crossed  the  peases  of  the  Alleghenies  except  a  few  fur  traden 
and  missionarlee  to  the  Indians.  On  the  most  practicable  route, 
up  the  Ifohawk  Valley  from  the  Hudson,  the  terriUe  Iroquois 
kept  guard.  But  when  Britain  won  Canada  from  the  French  on 
the  plains  at  Abraham,  the  men  of  the  seaboard  streamed  into 
these  valleys,  which  they  found  to  be  much  richer  than  tbe 
scanty  soil  of  the  coastal  plain. 

Pioneers  and  explorers  Judge  the  soil  of  a  new  country  by  the 
trees  it  bears.  In  his  diary  of  ills  western  travela,  George  Wash- 
ington apaaka  at  "pine  lands"  and  "oak  lands."  And  what  trees 
greeted  the  eyes  of  the  pioneers  to  the  lands  west  at  the  Con- 
necticut! What  giant  maples  and  ofdu  and  elms  and  birch  and 
beech,  testifying  to  the  strength  of  the  sou  from  which  they 
gi«wl  What  would  such  land  produce  If  cleared  and  sown  to 
wheat  and  coml  What  herds  might  pasture  on  its  luxuriant 
grassesi 

Those  pioneers  were  right.  Vermont  ia  "a  good  land,  a  land  of 
brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and  deptiu  that  spring  from  valleys 
aiul  biUs;  a  land  of  wheat,  and  barley,  and  vines,  and  fruit  trees; 
a  land  wherein  thou  sludt  eat  bread  without  scarceness,  thou 
Shalt  not  lack  anything  in  It"  (Deuteronomy  VIU). 

It  is  still  a  good  land,  capable  of  a  self-eustaining  agricultxue, 
despite  the  competition  of  the  wider  spaces  of  the  newer  West. 
We  have  no  need  to  be  poverty  stricken.  Such  is  not  our  estata 
today  and  need  never  be. 

But  our  heritage  ia  not  only  the  land,  with  aU  its  wealth  and 
beauty,  but  also  our  inheritance  of  character  and  quality  from  the 
men  who  won  the  land  and  tiie  strength  which  was  tired  in  them 
by  the  unparalleled  struggles  they  endured  to  hold  it. 

The  settlers  of  Vermont  were  not  all  salnta,  nor  were  they  aU 
memtiers  of  the  first  families  of  the  rural  coimUea  of  Connecticut 
and  Massachiisetts  from  which  they  came.  But  for  a  swarm  of 
frontiersmen — wtilch  they  were — ^they  inclxided  more  than  the 
usual  proportion  of  men  of  good  blood  and  of  more  than  average 
intelligence  and  education.  And  all  at  every  rank  and  station 
were  ventureeome,  courageous,  energetic,  and  at  superior  strength 
and  endurance.  Only  such  could  have  essayed  the  conquest  of  the 
wild  moimtain  wilderness  which  the  territory  of  Vermont  then 
was. 

Time  does  not  permit  recital  of  the  dlfflculties  which  they  con- 
fronted and  overcame,  nor  more  than  mention  of  the  very  special 
hardship  which  befell  them  because  of  the  claim  of  the  province 
of  New  York  to  aU  lands  west  of  the  Connecticut.  Colonial  his- 
tory records  no  other  controversy  over  land  titles  on  such  large 
scale,  affecting  so  many  people,  and  continuing  for  such  a  long 
period. 

The  first  grant  west  of  the  river  made  by  Governor  Benning 
Wentworth  waa  of  this  town  of  Bennington  in  1749.  After  tlie 
British  conquest  of  C^mada,  tbe  ImslnesB  beeama  active  and  by 
1763  the  Govnnor  of  New  Hampshire  had  granted  1S8  town  char- 
ters. In  that  year,  in  a  proclamation  issued  by  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor Colden.  New  To^  challenged  the  authority  of  New  Bamp- 
ibire  over  any  territory  west  of  the  Connecticut.  Tlie  Governor 
of  New  Hampahire  retaliated  in  a  counter  proelamatiaa  and  the 
controversy  waxed  earnest  and  violent,  and  so  continued  until 
its  fliud  settlement  tn  1700. 

ntm  1703  to  1790  was  27  years.  A  young  man  cf  25  who  se- 
cured a  Tigbt  in  one  of  the  eo  towns  chartered  in  1761  and  wbo 
brought  his  bride  there  in  that  year  to  build  bla  cabin  and  dear 
bis  fields  was  54  yeara  of  age,  an  cdd  man  for  a  pioneer,  before 
he  was  sure  of  the  title  to  his  farm. 

In  the  life  of  the  frontier,  37  years  is  atanoat  a  generation.  It 
may  be  said  of  tlie  first  Vermonters  that  almost  their  whole  aettve 
life  was  q>ent.  not  only  in  endurance  of  the  barddiips  of  all  flnt 
settlers  in  a  new  country,  but  also  under  the  constant  fear  tbat 
they  might  be  di^wasessed  and  robbed  of  all  fruit  of  their  labon. 
Thay  were  resolved  tbat  that  should  not  biH>pen.  They  ocganlaed 
to  fight  against  it.  Bvery  man  of  them  was  a  eddisr,  subject  to 
instant  call  for  27  yeara. 

Tlie  genius  of  the  American  character  was  wrought  In  the  oon- 
o(  tba  ooimiMst.   On  tba  ewiHeiaedlng  weeiuu  frontier.  oC 


wbleh  Vermont  waa  tbe  first—tor  Vermont  was  once  tbe  Mertb- 
west — ^American  traita  ware  bom  and  devakiped.  Both  our  virtus* 
and  our  faUinga  are  Inberitanoea  from  tba  pkmeer  lite  of  our 
fathera. 

We  are  tbe  most  resourceful  and  inventive  people  on  tba  faca 
of  the  earth.  We  have  the  trait  direct  from  tba  kmely  bomea 
in  the  ranote  valleys  and  on  tbe  pralrtea  where  men  bad  to  take 
care  of  themselves  and  find  a  way  to  do  things. 

American  wastefulness  is  proverMaL  Why  abould  men  not 
be  wasteful  who  had  tbe  weattb  of  a  virgin  continent  beneath 
their  feet? 

The  American  la  ««««*^«"g"««*»*^  by  energy,  verve,  intensity.  Iowa 
of  activity,  and  combat.  He  baa  no  time  for  afternoon  tea.  It 
would  have  been  sadly  out  of  place  in  a  fronUersmanls  cabin, 
and  we  have  not  becon>e  used  to  tt  yet. 

All  men  have  courage,  but  there  la  an  Intanatty,  a  fury  la 
tbe  courage  of  tbe  Amarican.  when  ronaed  to  bla  utasoat.  as  waa 
witnessed  at  Chateau  TtUerry,  at  St.  Mibiel,  and  in  the  tanibte 
forest  of  the  Argtmne.  which  is  our  own  particular  f^ory.  It  ia 
the  courage  of  the  children  of  tbe  men  of  tbe  lonely  cabia,  oar 
inheritance  from  tbe  pioneer. 

Never  waa  that  courage  more  magnificently  Illustrated,  nor  tta 
power  more  clearly  shown,  than  in  the  battle  commemorated  tiy 
yonder  monument.  Aa  pointed  out  in  the  mstrhUas  oration  erf 
Edward  J.  Pbelpa  at  its  dedication,  by  aU  rulea  of  miUtary  tacUca 
General  Stark  should  have  loet  tbe  battle.  His  foroea  were  in- 
ferior: they  bad  been  hurriedly  aasembled  with  no  time  to  or- 
ganiae;  they  were  abort  of  equipment  and  ammunition.  Hla 
enemy  had  choeen  hla  poaitiai&  well  and  fortified  it  with  earthen 
entrenchmenta.  And  Stark  aent  bla  farmer  militia  against  those 
regulars  in  rifle  pits  and  btiiind  tbelr  entrenchments,  bare  flcah 
a^dnst  artiUcry,  and  they  won  by  tbe  fury  of  their  courace. 

We  inherit  from  the  men  who  won  at  Bennington.  Our 
heritage  is  the  land  for  wlilch  they  fought,  as  beautiful  aa  when 
their  eyea  first  saw  it  after  their  long  Journeys  from  the  older 
lands  to  the  sout'o.  its  mountains  as  majestic,  ita  valleya  aa 
fertUe.  It  is  a  nobler  heritage  because  of  wbat  it  ooat — the 
hard,  hard  toU  of  women  as  weU  as  man.  the  bitter  priva- 
tions, the   terrible   hatmting   fear  tbat  all  mi^t  be  loat. 

They  not  only  gave  us  our  land;  they  gave  ua  life  itself.  We 
are  bone  of  their  bone,  fieeh  of  their  fleah.  We  come  by  good 
rl^t  by  our  love  of  liberty,  our  paaslon  for  Justice,  our  sua- 
pidon  of  the  stranger,  our  re^iact  for  thrift,  our  seU-reliance, 
and  spirit  of  independence.  We  would  not  suzrsndsr  our  land; 
let  us  hold  with  equal  firmness  those  spiritual  trsasures  of  man- 
hood which  our  fathers  brought  to  ita  conquest  and  which  were 
strengthened  and  increased  within  them  by  tba  fight  thay  bad  to 
hold  it. 

The  consummation  of  the  long  struggles  of  the  Vermont  ploneera 
waa  their  recognition  as  a  State  of  the  American  Unicm  by  act  of 
Congress  improved  by  President  Washington  on  Vsbruary  It. 
1791.  Tbe  way  bad  been  prq;>ared  by  successful  negotiations 
with  Nsw  York,  during  which  that  State  receded  from  her  cdaima 
to  Jurisdiction  to  the  western  bank  of  the  Oonnectieut,  and  tbe 
boundarlea  of  Vermont  were  established  as  thsy  have  remained 
to  this  day.  The  way  bad  been  further  prepared  by  the  com- 
plete understanding  of  the  people  of  Vermont  of  tbe  princiidea 
of  tbe  frame  of  Government  embodied  in  tbe  Federal  Oonatitu- 
tlon.  Though  not  a  recognised  member  of  the  confederation,  they 
knew  as  much  about  ita  working  and  ita  defecta  aa  dJd  tbe 
people  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  They  followed  aa  care- 
fully the  ^i«/n|— 4ftw«  which  attended  the  formulation  of  tba 
Constitution  and  ita  adoption  by  the  several  Statea.  Hoi  untU 
2  years  after  a  President  had  been  inaugurated  and  a  Congrssa 
had  met  under  tbe  Constitution  did  the  legislature  of  tba  Inrta- 
pent  republic  of  Vermont  resolve  to  petition  for  admission'  to 
the  Union,  and  then  there  were  two  votea  against  it.  Inde- 
pendence of  mind,  then  as  alwaysl 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  founders  of  Vermont  understood 
perfectly  that  the  Federal  Government  was  one  of  ceded  powsra 
only,  that  in  Joining  the  Union  they  retained  as  did  the  original 
Statee  all  rights  and  responsibilities  not  expressly  yielded  to  the 
Federal  Union.  Uiuloubtedly  they  beUeved  they  would  stiU  be 
Vermont,  governing  themadivea  aa  before  in  all  matters  of  purely 
local  concern.  Had  they  not  ao  believed,  there  would  have  been 
more  than  two  votes  in  opposition  to  a  petition  for  admission 
to  the  Union.  

We  were  Vermonters  for  long  and  terrible  yean  before  we  were 
dtlsena  of- the  United  States.  We  were  members  of  a  free  and 
independent  Oommonwealtb,  governed  only  by  its  people,  over 
whom  no  outside  potentate  exercised  atrtborlty.  We  were  never 
in  bondage  to  any  man— tbe  only  American  State  which  can  ao 
testify. 

'^e  owe  no  alleglancef    We  bow  to  no  tbronal 
Our  ruler  is  law,  and  the  law  ia  our  own." 

There  baa  been  bred  in  us  in  the  free  air  of  tbsee  mountains 
a  passionate  devotion  to  our  State.  Yielding  to  none  in  na- 
tlooal  loyalty — as  the  roster  of  the  Army  of  tbe  Bepublle  wlt- 
neaaed — neither  do  we  yield  to  any  in  loyalty  to  our  State.  W* 
believe  we  are  better  Americans  liecauae  our  hearta  beat  ao  strong 
for  oiur  own  dear  Vermcmt  and  that  America  ia  atronger  and 
rlch«r  because  abe  is  composed  of  many  Statea,  each  with  Ita 
own  genlua  *"^  ftrVif 

It  ii  not  to  our  lUdng— at  least  not  to  tbe  lUdag  «f  maaa  of 
us — tbat  in  ao  many  ways  affecting  Intimately  tba  Ute  of  our 
people,  tba  Govenunent  at  Waabington  la  oonoemtng  ttnit  wtth 
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our  affam.  Tlmiugli  aa  organisation  of  tta  craati<m  the  Fed- 
eral Oovcmmmt  la  **^*«'"if  nxmej  on  mortgages  on  aooie  of  our 
farms  and  making  tampcxary  loana  on  crop  mortgages.  It  ti 
paying  our  farmsia  for  fcrtlUstng  lands  with  ground  limestone 
and  saperpluMpbafte,  $10  per  acre  for  planting  forest  trees  of 
approved  varieties,  and  16  oents  per  rod  for  fenObig  cattle  out  of 
farm  woodland  prerlonslj  used  for  pasture.  It  is  buying  up 
many  thousands  of  acres  of  our  wild  lands,  thereby  decre«slng 
seriously  the  taxable  property  In  many  mmmtaln  towns.  It  Is 
sending  Its  employees  to  look  for  Injurious  insects  in  our  or- 
ehards  and  woodlands  It  Is  loaning  money  to  ylllsges  and 
towns  to  buHd  sdMXdhouses  and  water  systems,  to  pave  streets 
and  buUd  sidewalks,  and  to  Install  municipal  lighting  systems. 
It  Is  hiring  students  in  our  schools  to  dean  blackboards  and 
shovel  snow.  It  Is  enjoining  our  business  enterprises  from  fol- 
lowing the  time  hnnfiMl.  dictates  of  prudence  and  tlirlft.  for- 
bidding them  under  penalty  of  heavy  taxee  to  lay  t:^  for  a  rainy 
day.  n  la  helping  us  care  for  our  poor— a  thing  we  have  always 
dmie  In  each  toim  heretofore  and  — "«»<"g  cailoads  of  oranges 
and  prunes  for  distribution  to  the  needy.  It  has  established  em- 
ployment oOces  In  our  cities  and  hired  men  and  women  to  search 
our  andent  reeords,  to  write  a  guidebook,  and  to  paint  pictures 
of  our  cows.  It  is  helping  to  build  our  rocwls  and  by  its  re- 
quirements compentn^  the  cutting  of  shade  trees  on  village 
■tnets.  It  la  maorlng  dspoalts  m  our  banks  and  scantily  mar- 
gined mortgage  loans  on  soma  of  our  homes. 

Por  theee  and  many  other  purposes  it  ia  ocdlecting  enormous 
not  on  the  basis  of  property  owned  or  governmental  serv- 
reoeived  but  on  the  basis  of  the  taxpayers'  o^iaclty  to  pay. 
Is  a  euphemism  for  the  tax  gatherers'  ability  to  soak. 
'  It  cannot  be  denied  that  many  of  theee  actlvltlee  are  useful 
and  the  results  brmeflelent.  Vtow  wouUi  deny  that  they  are  ezperi^ 
ments  nOUe  la  purpose. 

But  what  about  the  prioet  Not  so  much  the  cost  in  dollars. 
staggering  though  that  may  be,  es  the  cost  of  the  iix^;>alrment  of 
the  prlnelple  of  local  self-govemment.  Are  we  in  danger  at  losing 
our  integrity  as  a  State,  gradually  and  imperceptibly,  in  the  mxil- 
tlpUelty  of  beneftts  which  ttie  Government  at  Washington  Is  \m- 
dertaklng  to  confer  upon  ust 

Tbm  great  Chief  Justice  Salmon  P.  Chase  said: 

'Tt  may  aol  imreasonably  be  said  that  the  preeervatlon  of  the 
States  Is  as  mudk  within  the  design  snd  care  of  the  Ccoistitutlon 
as  the  pieeenstluu  of  the  Union  and  the  maintenance  ct  the 
MkUcmai  Government.  Tlie  Constitution,  in  all  its  provisions, 
looks  to  an  indestmetlble  Union  compoeed  of  indestructible 
Statee"  (Tesss  v.  WhtU,  Wallace  7.  p.  735) . 

When  the  destruction  of  the  Union  was  threatened,  notice  was 
nrved  on  us  la  Acts  of  Secession,  and  we  could  raise  armlee  to 
prevent  it.  It  Is  the  destruction  of  the  States  that  is  now  threat- 
ened, not  by  one  act  of  violence,  but  by  gradual  and  subtle  abeorp- 
tlon  of  their  responsthnttles. 

In  the  eaiiy  days  of  peril  to  the  Union,  that  sturdy  frontlerBman 
President  Andrew  Jackson,  rallied  the  Nation  to  the  sentiment: 
'X>ur  Federal  Union!  It  must  be  preserved  I  **  There  is  need  of 
another  Jaekaon  to  eall  to  us:  'X>ur  individual  StatesI  Tliey  must 
be  preesrvedl "  Bow  incomparably  poorer  would  be  our  Nation 
tf  la  plaee  of  our  historic  States  we  had  a  certain  number  of 
governmental  distrlets.  arranged  edely  for  convenience  of  admln- 
Irtratlon  from  Washington. 

■aeh  of  our  Statea  has  its  own  proud  history,  each  its  dls- 
tlaetlve  tbarmeter  and  genius.  Badi  Is  worth  preserving,  tar  Uie 
Natton**  sake  as  well  as  for  its  own.  We  are  a  strong  Nation  in 
no  small  part  because  our  States  are  so  different.  We  need  them 
aO— South  Carolina.  Virginia,  Callfomla.  Kansas,  and  so  on 
thromgb  the  48.  Sach  has  its  contribution  to  make  to  tlie 
one  strong  Nation.  To  that  end  each  must  retain  its  integrity, 
the  right  and  the  power  to  order  its  own  affairs.  And  that  I 
am  confident  Vermont  Is  resolved  to  do,  so  far  as  lies  within  her 
power,  for  that  is  the  n6blest  element  of  our  heritage  from  the 
fathers— freedom  to  be  masters  of  our  own  destiny. 


Hie  Late  Senator  James  Couzens 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

OP  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  26, 1937 

Iffr.  SADOWSKL  Ifr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  one 
of  Ifichigan's  greatest  men,  a  man  whose  name  was  known 
and  renowned  throughout  our  Nation,  the  late  Saiator  Jamb 


IVr  over  13  years  Senator  Coozm  represented  our  great 
State  In  the  United  States  Senate.   He  needs  no  eulogy.   His 
Is  his  great  woks.    He  was  a  man  of  positive 
who,  durlnc  his  serviott  In  the  United  States 


Senate,  worked  for  the  benefit  of  our  Nation  at  large.  His 
efforts  in  belialf  of  the  people  of  the  Nation  were  limitless, 
and  because  he  voted  always  his  convictions,  and  not  the  dic- 
tates of  his  party,  sharp  political  differences  were  a  part  of 
his  intense  career.  But  even  those  with  whom  he  most  vio- 
lently disagreed  respecting  policies  and  decisions  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  pay  trilnite  to  the  man  himself,  for  his  himor,  his 
eourage,  his  independence,  and  his  worth. 

Senator  Couzzns  did  not  enter  politics  because  he  sought 
either  fame  or  power.  His  life  was  one  of  service,  and  he 
believed  he  could  render  service  to  the  cause  of  progressive 
thought  and  action.  He  was  a  party  member,  but  his  first 
obligation  was  to  the  people  whom  he  served. 

Bom  in  Chatham,  Ontario,  Senator  Couzens  immigrated 
to  this  country  when  only  a  l>oy.  He  rose  from  a  car 
checker  on  the  railroads  in  Detroit  to  partnership  with 
Henry  Ford  in  one  of  the  greatest  industrial  triumphs  of 
our  age  and  generation. 

The  greatness  of  James  Couzens  lay  in  his  love  for  chil- 
dren. Even  the  poorest  and  humblest  child  of  the  streeto 
held  his  interest.  He  wanted  to  help  these  children,  and  to 
this  end  he  donated  many  millions  of  dollars  so  that  they 
might  be  brought  up  imder  healthy  living  conditions,  that 
they  might  receive  the  proper  care,  and  be  educated  into 
useful  citizens.  This  was  the  great  work  of  James  Couzens, 
the  man.  and  these  children  always  were  first  in  his 
thoughts  and  plans.  EQs  name  is  revered  throughout  the 
Stete  of  Michigan,  not  only  as  a  financier  and  a  states- 
man, but  as  a  philanthropist  who  knew  the  people  and  who 
devoted  his  time  and  his  money  for  their  benefit. 

There  is  no  partisanship  in  death.  James  Couzens  has 
been  taken  from  us.  Everyone  who  knew  him  is  rtetter  toe 
having  known  him.  The  world  is  better  from  him  having 
lived  in  it.  His  memory  we  cherish.  In  his  going  Miphiptn 
mourns  a  great  man  and  a  great  public  servant. 


niinois  Taxpayers  Who  Paid  Capital-Stoek  and  Ex- 
cess-Profits Taxes  Under  the  Act  of  1933  and 
1934  May  be  Entitled  to  a  Refund 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

OF  mJNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  16,  1937 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  observed  recently  that  a 
brokerage  house  in  New  York  which  has  dealt  in  low-priced 
securities  for  many  generations  is  about  to  send  an  adver- 
tising truck  through  the  coimtry  as  a  reminder  to  peoplei 
that  in  the  attic  or  in  the  cellar,  they  may  have  some  old 
and  seemingly  worthless  securities  which  may  in  fact  have 
value.  Their  theory  is  that  millions  of  dollars  of  such  se- 
curities are  lying  about  in  different  sections  of  the  country 
that  might  be  brought  to  light  to  the  Joy  of  their  owners. 

It  is  equally  true  that  the  taxpayers  of  the  country  may 
often  be  in  line  for  refunds  on  Federal  taxes  and  that  such 
refunds  are  never  claimed  because  the  facte  have  not  been 
brought  to  their  attention.  I  esteem  it  one  of  the  duties 
of  a  Member  of  Congress  in  his  service  to  constituente, 
not  only  to  keep  them  advised  on  legislative  matters  but  to 
serve  as  a  liaison  officer  between  them  and  the  executive 
and  Judicial  branches  insofar  as  time  permite.  To  that 
end.  I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  some  classes  of  tax- 
payers in  Illinois,  the  circumstances  in  connection  with  a 
recent  court  decision  in  the  Federal  District  Court  for  the 
Western  District  of  Kentucky  in  the  behalf  that  taxpayers 
in  Illinois  may  be  affected  by  that  decision  if  it  is  sus- 
tained by  the  Federal  circuit  court  of  appeals. 

In  1933,  as  a  part  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act.  Congress  imposed  a  capital-stock  tax  and  an  ezcesa- 
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profits  tax  on  oorporatians  of  all  kinds.  Hie  caiiital-sfeock 
tax  imposed  a  rate  of  $1  per  $1,000  at  the  adjusted  de- 
clared vahie  of  the  o^iital  stock  of  a  eorporatian.  The  re- 
torn  was  to  be  filed  within  a  month  after  the^efltoctive  date 
and  that  date  was  June  SO,  1933.  Tlie  act  also  provided 
that  once  the  value  of  the  ci«ital  rtock  was  dedaxed.  It 
could  not  be  amended.  Tbere  was  nothing  In  the  act  to 
estahUsh  a  yardstJck  of  vahies  so  that  a  corporation  with 
1,000  shares  of  stock  with  a  par  vabie  of  $1,000  could  de- 
clare ite  value  to  be  $20,000  or  $100,000  or  $200,000.  Seem- 
ingly, the  corporation  was  the  sole  judge  of  the  declared 
adjusted  vahie. 

But  there  was  something  in  the  natore  of  a  UtUe  Joker  In 
this  whole  set-up  that  was  not  so  apparent  at  the  mament. 
The  same  act  also  provided  tear  an  ezcess-proflte  tax  on  oor- 
poratians. The  rate  of  tax  was  5  percent  on  that  portion 
of  the  corporation's  net  income  which  was  in  excess  of  12V& 
percent  of  the  adjusted  declared  value  of  ttie  capital  stock. 

Now.  let  us  wnwnlne  the  modus  operandi  to  see  Just  bow 
it  worked.  Let  ns  take  a  corporation  with  1.000  shares  of 
stock,  the  par  vahie  of  which  was  $100  a  diare.  and  assume 
that  the  net  income  of  the  corporatifm  for  the  year  1933  was 
$20,000.  U  the  corporation  declared  the  value  of  the  ductal 
stock  to  be  $100,000.  the  cai^tal-stocA  tax  would  have  been 
$100.  Tl«  excess-inoflte  tax  on  a  net  income  of  $20,000 
would  have  been  5  percent  of  $20,000  minus  12)^  percent 
of  $100,000.  or  $375.  Thus  the  capital-stock  tax  of  $100  and 
the  excess-profits  tax  of  $375  would  have  made  a  total  tax 
of  $475. 

Now  for  another  example.  Wlttiout  any  kind  of  jrardstick 
by  which  to  measure  the  value  of  ite  caxrttal  stock  and  with 
values  being  depressed  at  that  time,  the  oorporatiim  mii^ 
have  declared  the  adjusted  value  oi  ite  stock  to  be  $30,000 
instead  of  $100,000.  in  which  event  the  cairital-stock  tax 
would  have  been  but  $30.  The  excess-proflte  tax,  however, 
would  have  been  5  percent  of  $20,000  minus  12^  pocmt  of 
$30,000,  or  a  total  of  $812.50.  which,  when  added  to  the 
capital-stock  tax.  would  have  made  a  total  tax  of  $842.50. 

The  law  stated  idainly  enough  that  the  adjusted  value  of 
the  capital  stock  when  once  declared  could  not  be  amended. 
In  other  words,  when  once  the  taxpayer  got  Into  this  dilB- 
culty  there  should  be  no  backing  out.  But  a  taxpayer  down 
In  Kentucky  thought  otherwise.  He  filed  an  amfTHled  capi- 
tal-stock tax  retom  and  the  Tteasory  Department  returned 
it.  together  with  his  check,  and  told  him  he  was  not  per- 
mitted under  the  law  to  file  an  amended  return.  The  tax- 
payer then  went  into  the  Federal  district  court,  and  on 
February  10,  1938,  the  court  rendered  ite  decision,  stating 
that  the  capital-stock  taxasso8etupintheact<rf  1933  was 
unconstitutional  and  In  violation  of  the  fifth  amendment  to 
the  Ccmstttutlon.    Said  the  court  in  part: 

The  Mi  here  In  question  meaeoree  the  tax  aooordlng  to  the 
▼Blue  or  the  o^ittal  stwA  of  the  oarpontkm.  lite  taxpe^er  la 
Mithorlaed  muler  the  provlalona  of  the  act  to  Oedare  the  value 
but  this  cannot  be  arbltrarUy  dome;  there  must  he  a  baaU  In 
fact  for  its  condualon.  If  the  statute  atithorlaes  an  arbitrary 
determination,  it  would  be  void  for  uneortalntj.  A  statute  whl^ 
either  forbids  or  requires  the  doing  of  an  act  in  terms  so  vague 
that  men  of  common  Intrtllgence  must  neeesaarlly  guess  at  its 
ffi*»i^tng  and  differ  as  to  Its  application,  violates  the  fifth  amend- 
aent. 

This  Is  the  finding  of  the  Federal  district  court  in  the 
case  of  Oerta  v.  Glenn  (13  Fed.  Supp.  651.  Feb.  10.  1936) 
and  if  sustained  on  appeal,  means  that  this  cajrttal-stock 
tax  is  unconstitutionaL  Tnasmiich  as  the  excess-proflte  tax 
was  condltianed  on  the  cai^tal-stock  tax.  it  Is  auite  likely 
that  it,  too.  would  fall  and  those  taxpayers  who  paid  excess- 
proflte  taxes  because  of  a  low  declared  value  on  their  cai^tal 
stock  would  be  entitled  to  a  refund. 

Both  the  capital-stock  tax  and  the  excess-proflte  tax  of 
1933.  were  embodied  as  provisions  in  the  Natlona]  Industrial 
Recovery  Act.  but  hi  1934  they  were  reenacted  in  their  orig- 
inal form  as  a  part  of  the  Bevenne  Act  of  1934.  Ik  would 
appear  therefore  that  if  these  taxes  were  void  for  want  of 
certainty  hi  1933.  the  same  reasoning  would  apply  In  1934. 
It  will  be  noted  that  while  these  taxes  were  fhrst  paid  in 
1933.  that  a  decision  in  the  Federal  district  court  was  not 


handed  down  ontil  Febraaiy  of  19M.  Whflle  tbm 
ttiis  long  dday  Is  not  aivarent.  the  fact  remains  that  UDdor 
existing  law.  tasqiayers  wiU  have  birt  a  comparatively  short 
time  In  which  to  file  their  claims  for  refund. 

XUinois  taxpayers  who  paid  exceBS-proato  and  capital- 
stock  taxes  under  the  act  of  1SS3  and  19S4  amy  tberefoee 
be  entitled  to  a  refund. 


Train-Sicnal  BUI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ROBSION 

OF  XXMTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  Aufftut  18,  1937 

BCr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Hr.  Speaker,  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  House,  we  have  under  consideration  Senate 
bill  29.  TUs  measure  passed  the  Senate  on  May  17.  1937. 
After  ite  passage  In  the  Senate  It  came  to  tbe  House  and  was 
referred  to  the  mteratate  and  Foreign  Oommeroe  Committee 
of  the  House  for  study  and  repmt.  This  commitfefe.  on  June 
23.  1937.  favorably  reported  the  Ua  taMk  to  the  Boose  with 
certain  amendments. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  promote  the  safety  of  em- 
ployees and  travders  on  railroads.  B  requires  common  car- 
riers engaged  in  interstate  commeree.  when  found  to  be 
necessary,  to  install,  inspect,  test,  repair,  and  maintain  block- 
signal  systooos.  interlocking,  automatic  train-stop,  traih-con- 
trol,  cab-signal  devices,  and  other  appliances,  methods,  and 
aystiems  intended  to  promote  the  saf  e^  of  railroad  operation. 

It  has  been  urged  by  those  cyposed  that  this  measure  would 
authoriie  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  regulre 
raihrays  to  install  unnecessary  and  uadeas  safety  eimlpinent. 
This  biU  merely  aothorlees  the  Interstate  Oommeroa  Oom- 
twtMinn^  when  found  necessary  In  the  pubUo  interest  and 
after  full  investigation,  to  ordnr  tbe  use  of  signal  dettoes 
vdiere  necessary  to  eorrect  unsafe  eonditlona.  Tbe  bOl  does 
not  qiecify  any  device,  signal,  or  mmilanoe.  This  questlan 
Is  detomined  by  the  Commission  on  full  heartng. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  tbe  primazy  purpose  of  this 
measure  is  to  iRotect  travelers,  as  wdl  as  emirioyees.  on 
tnterrtate  railroads.  The  Inter^ate  OonmMtrDe  Onmmlashm 
now.  under  the  laws  enacted  through  many  years,  has  an- 
thortty  over  a  large  majority  of  safety  appUanoti  en  tbe 
raiboada.  I  tbtok  It  can  be  truthfully  said  that  this  author- 
ity has  been  adminlatered  with  fairness  and  moderation  end 
with  great  benefit  to  tbe  railway  companies,  as  wtSk  as  to  the 
employees  and  the  general  poUlc.  and  no  one  can  say  that 
tbe  interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  axtitrnxUy  or  wttb- 
out  just  cause  order  tiie  Inrtallatinn  of  signal  devices  or 
safety  appliances  where  it  is  unnecessary  to  correct  maaf  e 
eonditlona. 

Our  trains  are  moving  with  tranendons  speed.  QNater 
qpeed  is  being  developed.  Recently  I  travetod  from  tbe  sta- 
tion in  the  city  of  Washington  to  the  station  In  the  dty  of 
Philadelphia,  with  two  or  more  stops  en  route,  a  distance  cf 
150  miles.  In  133  minutes.  ICany  trains  are  being  operated 
at  an  even  greater  owed.  Should  one  of  these  fast-moving 
tealns  with  several  hundred  veogie  as  passengers  be  wrecked. 
many  persons  as  well  as  employees  on  tbe  train  more  than 
likely  would  meet  sudden  death;  and  with  the  great  speed 
now  requhed  it  is  of  fhst  importance  that  tbe  fives  of 
travelers  and  employees  be  protected  by  necessary  signal 
devices  and  safety  mpHances,  and  tbe  Bureau  «f  Safety  of 
ttie  Interstate  Commerce  Conunisskm  sboukl  not  tod^  an- 
tbivity  to  cbeck  up  on  ttie  mintenanoe  and  epacatfon  of 
these  important  safety  devioes  and  require  wuetJUm  of 
unsafe  condltlnns  when  found  to  exist 

We  have  the  finest  and  the  beat  operated  mfbenAi  and 
the  most  capiUtde  and  effldent  lalboad  makaa  In  an  tfae 
world.  I  am  sure  we  have  less  aeeldents  en 
than  tbe  railroads  of  any  otbsr  eonntnr  on 
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)  greftt  dtealen  nailtiiir  in  great  Ion 
d  prapertjr  and  great  kMB  of  Ute.   Tte  puxpoie  of  this  bm 
]g  to  iBMen  cbaaeeB  for  rattroad  aeddenta. 
S  li  not  tnia  ttiat  oaly  manbers  of  tlia  Baflnwd  iKgnal- 

could  be  enuikxyed  by  the  Commiasion 

Wbatever  adrttttnnai  inspeeton  may  be  xe- 
tt  will  only  reqalre  a  small  number— ^wiU  be 
cMl-eerrlee  poeitiODS  and  will  qualify  according  to  the 
ctrU-aenrloe  rules.  Tht  expense  to  the  Government  or  the 
zaUraads  will  be  small,  according  to  the  proof  submitted  to 
the  eommittee,^  oompared  to  ttut  benefits  that  will  come  to 
the  faUroad.  norters,  and  the  travelbig  public. 

It  can  be  safdy  said.  I  am  sure,  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
meree  Oommlsalon  vlll  not  be  imrrat""**'^^  in  the  adznin- 
Ittratfifn  at  this  law. 

IMIng  that  It  will  be  helpful  to  all  parties  at  interest,  I 
am  happy  to  give  ttils  measure  my  earnest  and  active  sup- 


Whst  This  Adninistnitioii  Has  Done  to  the  Farmer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

<w 

HON.  ALBERT  G.  RUTHERFORD 

OF  FZNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

JToMday.  AnauMt  itf.  1937 

-Vt,  RtTTHXRFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  coming  to  Con- 
gxesi  I  have  been  Interested  in  what  this  administration  has 
been  Hnjwy  to  the  Aypf**^*"  farmer,  particularly  to  those  liv- 
ing in  my  r*w^p*i"ri«w>ai  district.  Tlie  great  majority  of  the 
farmen  IMng  In  my  district  own  and  operate  their  own 
ftenis»  and  the  tenant  fanners  are  generally  capable  and 
hard'Wertdng  men.  I  have  always  been  on«  of  those  who 
bdtlev*  that  the  American  maiiset  should  be  for  the  Ameri- 
can fanner,  but  after  reading  the  reports  of  the  Department 
at  Oommeree  fbr  the  last  year  or  two,  I  am  convinced  that 
llie  policy  of  this  adndnlstratiOB  is  Just  the  opposite.  Under 
tta  so-caDei  reciprocal-trade  agreements  this  administra- 
yan  has  iBowi'd  our  markets  to  be  flooded  with  cattle,  mi^ 
eggs,  portu  hams,  and  other  agricultural  inroducts  from  for- 
eign landto  to  the  detriment  <rf  the  American  farmer.  Some 
tiOM  ago  the  gentlfman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  TfesAvwATl 
in  a  weD-drttvered  speech  said  that  this  administration  had 
''add  the  Amerlean  fWmer  down  the  rtver".  and  gave  facts 
topcwve  the  tnith  of  his  statement,  and  as  I  read  the  reports 
of  the  DcpaitmcBt  of  Cemmeroe  tar  the  first  •  months  of 
IttT.  the  aeiUng  of  the  American  fanner  down  the  river  con- 
ttnoiB  miahatnl  The  gmtlwnan  from  Massad&usetts,  in  the 
oenna  of  his  qpeedi,  sidanltted  the  following  table  to  show 
the  trend  of  same  of  ttm  major  farm  Imports  from  1934  to 
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Xveiy  New  Deal  Member  of  Congress,  particularly  the 
Members  from  the  agricultural  sections  of  our  country. 
dMUld  read  and  reread  the  above  table,  study  the  figures 
given  therein  carefully  and  see  Just  what  this  New  Deal 
administration  is  doing  to  your  ctmstituents.  Evidently 
you  new  dealers  approve  of  tlie  terrible  slashing  that  the 
administration  is  giving  to  the  American  farmer,  because 
during  the  8  months  of  the  present  session  of  Congress 
not  one  new  dealer  has  stood  up  and  protested  against 
this  unfair  treatment.  I  thought  that  the  figures  shown 
above  were  bad  enough  and  that  probably  when  the 
administration  saw  just  what  it  was  doing  to  the  fanner 
that  it  might  wake  up  and  change  its  attitude  toward  him. 
but  when  I  read  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce for  the  first  6  months  of  1937  I  was  convinced  that 
this  administration  cares  nothing  for  the  farmer  nOT  what 
may  happen  to  him.  Let  me  read  you  part  of  that  re- 
port and  compare  it  with  the  imports  for  1938. 

tmvortt  of  certain  important  food  prodvuiU  itvto  the  UrUted  Statea 
ditring  June  1937 — 1937  figures  prtliminary 

(All  flsons  in  thoasands;  I.  e.  000  omitted] 


Commodity  sad  oolk 


Jane  11)37 


Arttrnth  and  animal  prodocts.  edible 

dollars.- 

Vecetabto  food  producta___ do — 

Cattle,  n.  •- 1. number.. 

doQars.. 
Fresh  pork pounds.. 

dollars.. 
BeeC  "■""•^i   including   eonied    beef 

pcuDds.. 

doll«>n.. 
riMcuwl  pork,  hams,  riMXildeTS,  and 
baooo pounds.. 

doiiars.. 


Cream. 


.(alloiis. 


IfBk.  eondeoaed.  etc — 


Ens,  dried,  whoh 
Sgg  yolks,  dried. 


Bn  yidks,  becaa.. 


dollars.. 

..pounds.. 

dollars.. 

Mnk,  dried  and  malted ponnds.. 

dollars.. 

Bott» poanOs. . 

doUars.. 

Cbeeee pounds . . 

dollars., 
pounds., 
dollars.. 

pounds.. 

dollars.. 

pounds.. 

dollars.. 

...pounds-.. 

dollars.. 

.M-ponnd  bushels.. 

dollars.. 

tjjushels.. 

dollars.. 

pounds. . 

dollars.. 

i—_— ..pounds. . 

dtdlars.. 

.OOiKxmd  bushels.. 

dollars.. 

wholly  of  United  States 

barrels.. 

dollars.. 

Wheat  Soar,  ottw barrels. 

dollars. 

..pounds.. 

dollars. 

Ltaaeed  eaka , ton. 

doUars. 

d<dlar8. 

Potatoes,  white pounds. 

dollars. 


En  alhamen,  dried. 

Cora. 

Cite.. 


Oatmeal 

Mined  rioft.. 

Wheat....  - 

Wheat  floor, 
wheat.. 


Biaealts  and  crackers.. 


10^754 

eo,32« 

41 

1.324 

1,837 

280 

12,4«1 

Lsao 

M47 

1.457 

23 

33 

lOQ 

4 

119 

11 

223 

U 

S.340 

635 

23 

7 

«>4 

104 

132 

15 

195 

72 

10 

18 

U 

8 

1,287 

123 

8,220 

3U 

913 

110 

675 

IW 

1.157 

343 

71 

80 

880 

&2B5 

86 

11.943 

177 


June  1930 


6  months  ending 
June— 


1917 


7,715 

61.8S0 

46 

1,408 

1.275 

175 

7,044 
Ml 

4730 

7«7 

1 

1 

83 

3 

8,328 

130 

188 

40 

1,257 

997 

14 

• 

565 

83 

83 

8 

196 

74 

189 

141 

305 

no 

1.138 

103 

08 

8 

38 
33 

73 
310 
215 
949 
335 

08 

11 

253 

5.370 

79 

^7S3 

187 


60^732 

430,480 

300 

9,213 

10,509 

1.51S 

43.737 
4.885 

94.907 

8^778 

57 

85 

783 

35 

2.733 

179 

9.508 

il34 

23.710 

4,874 

385 

108 

%798 

453 

940 

103 

1.423 

519 

76 

144 

40 

39 

7.8W 

783 

80,003 

1.163 

1.435 

1.747 

730 
3,930 
1.344 

7.4» 

%854 

519 

147 

4.343 

14,535 

365 

33.390 

435 


1936 


318.410 

280 

8.225 

KOU 


80.511 
4,948 

10k«» 

t9*« 

6 

8 

8» 

85 

ULSSl 

883 

4.860 

920 

34.353 

^4^9 

3U 
88 

i;i87 

378 

346 
M 
979 
414 
365 
MO 
480 
163 

0^029 
643 

7,049 
341 
M6 
IM 

400 

1,887 

1,»6 

1030 

X473 

419 

88 

%0BS 

17,497 

315 

21,965 

476 


I  want  you  new  dealers  to  get  this  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ccanmerce,  vihlch  was  released  August  4,  1937,  and 
go  over  it  carefully  and  see  just  what  your  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  are  continuing  to  do  to  the  fanners  of  the  coim- 
try.  Why,  in  God's  name,  we  continue  to  import  eggs  from 
China;  cattle  from  Argentina;  hams,  shoulders,  and  bacon 
ftom-Poland;  butter  and  cheese  from  Denmark;  milk,  pota- 
toes, and  onions  from  Canada,  and  let  the  American  fanner 
struggle  along  as  best  he  can,  is  more  than  I  can  understand. 
DurtDg  the  first  8  months  of  1937  we  imported  10.589,000 
pounds  of  fresh  poiiL   This  was  almost  twice  as  mudi  as  was 
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imported  In  the  first  6  months  of  1936.  We  imported  during 
the  first  8  months  of  1937,  9.592,000  pounds  of  butter  and 
23.710.000  pounds  of  cheese,  24.007.000  pounds  of  preserved 
pariL,  hams,  ahoulders.  and  bacon.  Tou  New  Deal  Congress- 
men from  the  nzral  districts  Just  visualiae  wbat  it  would  mean 
to  your  fanners  to  have  a  part  of  what  is  going  to  the  farmers 
of  foreign  countries.  There  would  be  no  need  of  dole  or 
relief.  Every  f amwr  would  be  able  to  stand  on  his  own  feet 
ami  take  care  of  himself  without  Government  aid.  Ihe 
farmers  of  my  district  amd  State— Pennsylvania  raise  bogs, 
cattle,  and  chickens,  and  produce  milk  and  eggs  for  market, 
and  they  come  in  direct  competition  with  an  of  theee  im- 
parts from  other  nations,  and  are  therefore  very  much  In- 
terested in  stopping  these  imparts.  Let  us  look  at  the  mOk 
situation,  which  directly  effects  the  farmers  of  my  district. 
According  to  reports,  $18,000,000  worth  of  dairy  products 
were  shipped  Into  the  united  States  from  outside  sources, 
where  sanitary  production  is  entirely  unknown.  This  year 
the  amount  win  be  more  than  doubled.  This  Is  all  the  result 
of  the  new  deal  reciprocal-trade  agreements. 

I  am  («>posed  to  these  trade  agreements  and  win  continue 
to  oppose  them  while  I  remain  a  Member  d  Congress,  for, 
as  I  stated  btfore.  I  beUeve  that  the  American  market  shouU 
belong  to  the  American  farmer.  We  hear  a  lot  about  rural 
electrification,  getting  the  farmers  to  use  electricity  about 
their  farms.  That  Is  a  grand  idea,  and  I  hope  to  see  that 
day  ^n^ien  on  every  farm  In  my  State  the  farmer  win  be 
provided  with  mUklng  marhinnB.  electric  washers,  electric 
refrigeration,  lights,  and  aU  other  electrical  appUanoes. 
This  win  rellei«  farm  drudgery  and  make  the  farm  an  ideal 
place  to  Uve  and  work.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  day  wiU 
never  come  ua  long  as  the  administratticm  continues  to  al- 
low toreiga  countries  to  dump  on  our  shores  the  increasing 
volume  of  cattle,  hogs,  eggs,  cheese,  batter,  and  potatoes 
which  takes  the  market  away  from  our  own  farmers.  Mr. 
Speaker,  think  of  what  it  would  mean  to  the  American 
farmer  If  he  were  allowed  to  produce  and  sdl  In  the  Amer- 
ican markets  the  volume  of  farm  produce  as  is  shown  in 
the  tables  above  which  I  have  already  read.  AU  the  money 
represented  for  the  imports  therein  shown  was  spent 
abroad.  The  foreign  farmer  and  the  f ordgn  merchant  got 
the^  benefit  of  that  money  at  the  expense  ot  the  Amfriran 
farmer.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  better  policy  would  be  to 
allow  our  own  farmers  to  raise  and  seU  such  products,  then 
they  and  our  merchants  would  have  aU  of  the  benefits. 
When  we  spend  our  money  at  home  it  stays  here  and  re- 
lieves miffmpll'Fyp'^^"*-,  but  when  we  spend  it  abroad  it  hdps 
the  foreign  farmer  and  the  foreign  merchant.  I  hope  that 
this  New  Deal  administration  wlU  soon  see  the  errcx'  of 
its  way  and  do  away  with  these  nonsensical  reciprocal- 
trade  agreements,  for  ever  since  they  have  been  in  effect 
the  imports  to  this  country  have  increased  tremendously 
and  our  exports  have  continued  to  decline.  Let  the  admin- 
istration give  the  farmer  a  break.  Let  the  American  fanner 
have  the  American  maAet. 


Yiyisectioii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  L.  QUINN 

OF  PENNSTLYAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

jrondog.  Ati^HSt  16, 1937 


XtXPOBT  OF  TBS  ANHCAL  DKFENSK  AMD  AWIIVIVIMBCTIOK 
80GZKTT.  DfC.  OF  THB  raSTEKIGT  OF  OOLX71IBIA 


Mr.  QUINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
narks.  I  include  the  foUowIng  report  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Bot- 
lor  Howry,  president  at  the  Animal  D^ense  and  Antivivi- 
■ection  Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia: 

Rfloantly  an  ^"'■>«*-«*  judge  Mntonoad  a.  mlaenaat  to  1 
a  dog  OBI  Are  wttli ' 


a  mlaenaat  to 
Taft  la 


labontartH  dogs  liy  tiM  hundrad  an  btiag  boned  wtth 
gaaes  toy  men  irtio  poee  betote  tbe  pobUe  m  adeBtietB.  Mot  only 
Is  the  nffcrliig  oaanpetable  tn  the  two  oaaaa  bat  uado«Atid]y  the 
do«B  have  read,  tf  the  adentlsU  have  not,  that  loeBtalnafJtea 
cyogaa  componndi  ived  in  gaa  vatlara  irtilla  being  ttli'wit*y 
tone  to  doga  leavea  goatS  and  man  unharmed"  (ttie  Watore  of 
XMaeaiiw.  by  J.  K.  R.  lipnonagfa).  RUttng  balUnd  the  oaBcaas  **lt 
la  iMw.»iiwai  j~.  hmnane  men  and  wamflBi  aie  ra^wnalMa  for  the 
maaa  eraetty  taking  ptaoe  In  Amoica'a  labaratartaa  today.  Por  it 
la  with  the  layman's  ignonnt  oonaent  that  the  beeie  hwr  sC  pity 
whl^  goTama  the  average  dtfaen  thxoogh  the  oontta  oannot 
reach  the  eipertmenter  in  Uvlng  fleeh  and  nervea  ot  antmala 
Amtmr^f^n  law  reads:  *X3ruetty  to  antmala  Shan  be  pimlrtied  by 
fine  or  Imprlaonment  or  both,  csoept  when  done  for  medical 
poeea."  By  Inference  the  law  ao  written  by  TlTleectcae 
admita  the  emaltlea  of  the  syatem. 

SInee  yoa  era  Introducing  a  Dtstrtct  ef  Ootmnbla  < 
bOl.  Mr.  Qoimr,  and  llembera  of  Oongreae  wlU  be  aaked  to 
It,  our  aodety  praeenta  the  raaulta  of  Ita  estenelve 
of  bow  laboratory  animala  are  uaed  and  whether  there  la  real 
iititmaiHi  for  animal  expertmentation.  For  aaedioel  opinion  eon- 
«<«mhig  tta  uaefulneea  or  the  reverae,  we  hare  atudled  authorttlae 
who  care  nothing  for  animal  life  per  ee  but  view  the  queerton 
solely  from  a  medical  sCanc^Kilnt. 

For  Sheer  horror  nothing  in  print  la  comparable  to  the  thooaanda 
of  reporta  written  by  American  vinaectora  themadvea  to  deeerfbe 
their  ezperlmentB  to  eadi  other.  Thla  data,  giving  name  of  doctor, 
laboratory,  and  date,  is  unaaaallable  poof  of  the  emrttlee  which 
the  layman  or  mveatigator  la  never  allowed  to  aee.  In  Boston  the 
inveattgator  of  an  allied  aodety  to  oura  la  admitted  to  view  after- 
effeota.  Mr.  Stnddand  reporta  freqoentty  doga  uaed  one  week  fdr 
a  aevere  operation  aie  uaed  the  following  for  an  even  more  terrible 
one  on  another  part  of  fta  body.  Tet  tbe  layman  la  soothed  by 
pleaaant  (toctora  with  the  falaehood  that  every  animal  la  killed  after 
one  eaperlment.  Mr.  Strickland  akao  reports  to  ua  ^at  fatten 
experiments  where  even  the  aawduat  from  tlie  bottom  of 
la  removed  so  that  the  animal  may  not  eat  It  in  Ids 

In  Bagland  the  animal  laws  require  the  vtvlaector  at  laaat  to 
reglater  how  many  ttmea  he  usea  aneatheala:  alao,  be  la  f08l»iddea 
to  uae  ■"«"•*■  to  teach  or  practice  auigcy-  Z^  va 
haa  abeolutely  no  laws  governing  the  vlTlaector.  We 
from  ^rigi«T>rf  that  aneetheala  la  given  tn  8  percent  of  the 
tions.  Can  we  believe  that  America  la  more  humane  when 
half  the  rqMxta  of  American  vtvlaeetora  eoodude  thus:  "fis  order  ta 
obtain  the  full  benefits  of  this  experiment  aneettiaala  was  oaM- 
ted*f  We  can  Aow  operating  boards  manufactured  by  Amerlean 
fizma  to  which  the  laboratory  animal  la  atrapped  Immovable,  or  to 
whidi  his  paws  are  sewn  wttti  wire  to  prevent  agonhied  straggling. 
Let  ua  ba^  with  a  apedfle  example  of  laboratory  merey.  Dr. 
LefflngwelL  m  his  book  against  viviaectlon.  deectlbee  tbe  dlaaertinn 
of  the  aenslttve  nerves  of  a  dog'a  aplnal  cord  wtthout  aaeathetle: 
-Thia  experiment  which  we  are  told  even  paaaea  the  eaUoosneaa 
of  Germany  to  repeat,  nhitb.  tirerj  leading  champion  of  vlvlaeetlon 
in  Oreat  Britain  repiobatea  for  medical  ttarhtng,  whieh  even  the 
most  rothleaa  of  them  dare  not  exhibit  to  the  yooBg  men  of  ~~~ 
land— this  enwriment  has  been  performed  again  and  again  tn 
awnmntmn  0006068  wlthout  eifjtlng  SO  far  aB  We  know  even  a 
vrtHqper  of  protaet."  Ether,  gaa,  and  ddorofc 
by  experiment  on  man  hlmaalf .  Hie  dlfltaenoe 
dog.  the  heart  beat,  tbe  blood  structure,  and  the  ; 
a  modtcry  of  the  contention  that  dogs  are  always  aa  faUy 
thettaed  as  human  bdnga. 

After  this  aT>fgP»— »*  myth  the  first  thing  that  sMkss  Hm  stu- 
dent of  laboratory  reporta  la  the  aeneBtees  repetttioai  of  tne 
]^«  tb»  monotcmy  of  aavage  drumbeat,  it 
against  dvOiaed  oaza.  The  eeoond  la  tta  Inexactitude.  Then  la 
no  adsnoe  hera  tn.  the  dictionary  aenee  of  **08rtalB.  enet."  And, 
^ipT^  we  boring  the  diaige  of  idle  curloalty.  It  appeeta  tbat  one 
vlvlaeetor  dlstruata  the  other.  Stndlea  tn  produdng  faOgne  aarvea 
as  an  example.  At  the  Univeratty  of  VttglnlatetlgUB  Is  Induced  in 
dogs  by  running  them  to  death.  Placed  in  wire  meah  eagaa,  whlcn 
later  acrape  their  flesh  aa  they  try  frantically  to  lie  dowB.  an  electric 
treadmill  la  started,  and  the  dog  must  run.  Blood  teaea  era  taken 
to  zeaaauxe  the  piurgaaui  a  and  studenta  that  blood  changea  under 
fatigue,  and  electric  ahock  la  given  to  galvanise  the  dog  Into  faetv 
action.  Finally,  after  daya  of  continuoos  running,  cndlK  tacon- 
vulalona.  the  dog  dies— and  a  report  la  written.  But  the  UnlveraMy 
of  Wlaoonsto  dlstruata  the  fatigue  produced  by  Virginia,  eo  rabbit; 
are  put  m  a  hdlow  revolving  cage  and  rolled  up  and  over  untu 
they,  too,  after  8  to  81  daya  of  contlnuoas  movcment^<neofter- 
ture 'ending  tn  oonvOlsiasis.  That  the  pathological  flwdlnga  differ 
doea  not  trouble  ttie  praCeaaora  and  studenta.  Bvldently  the 
ITniversity  of  MUmeeoU  dlstruats  both  Vlzglnla  and  Wbaonstn. 
and  ao  we  have  the  XTnlted  Freaa  diapatdi  of  July  1M7,  Tean^a 
Sven  A  Rat  Doaent  Deeerve  This",  and  we  learn  that  MInneanta  la 
producing  deathly  fatigue  m  rats  by  keeping  them 

Junqilng  tram  one  dectric  plate  to  another.    All  t 

be  helpful  to  human  beings  suffering  with  nervous 

Ivouaht  on  by  mental  worryf    As  te  it  to  know  that  <    _ 

intoa  pod.  aa  was  done  m  a  T.  M.  C.  A.  medical  adwd  In  Catloago. 

and  notaUowed  to  land  at  last  are  pUIled  under  bj  fatigue. 

the  T.  M.  O.  A  m  the  report  makea  no  mention  or  Oulat  a 

the  pKf eeeora.    We  like  to  bdleve.  however,  the  doga  found  BIm  08i 

a  far  shore. 

It  Is  curious  phenomena  of  the  vlvlaeetlon  uliaaaaliin  to  find  ani- 
mala so  mistreated  at  the  Shantung  CSirlatlan  Uulveialty  In  OhtiMc 
lean  diurdi  people,  that  a  doetor  haa 


fli 


H 


thrown 


But 


supported  by  American 


our  help  m  TlTHP«"g  the  crudttea  he 


thsse  to 
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fef  Aawrftcan  malgmmfm:  to  knew  that  in 

pfoMlc  Kbools  ttny  ehildrcn  u«  led  to  think  that  ]di7alcal  fact 
e&d  dadvetloa  can  cnlr  b«  laarned  toy  illMnctlng  Uva  froga  and 
wtarwtat  eafad  mioa.  Tat  wa  find  a  conflnnad  Tlvlaaetor  protest- 
ing tha  narteamaaa  of  thla  mania.  Dr.  Cartaon,  apaalring  In  Jann- 
ary  IMT  to  tha  AaMdatlon  of  Ancrlean  OoUagaa:  "Too  many  of  tba 
tnuUtUmal  eoUega  biology  eotmea  contain  no  Information  about 
T«>«M»M«  but  deal  with  froga.  amoeba,  and  tha  ■hark." 

There  la  algnlfleanoa  to  all  not  blinded  by  vlvlaeetlon  dogma  In 
tha  fact  ttet  hand  m  hand  with  Amwrtran  abaorptlon  with  animal 
aiHttrliiitntat***''  la  an  Ineraaae  of  180  percent  In  Amertran  mortality 
from  Inflnanaa.  dlabetea.  heart  dlwaae.  and  eaneer.  In  the  preeent 
of  laboratory  heada  and  pubUe-haalth  aenrloea  for  public 
with  which  to  buy  anbnale  rather  than  for  haq;>ltala  in 
hnmaa  rUT'T?  may  be  atudled  there  la  no  recognition  of 
the  oplnlooa  of  many  TlTlaectora  thamaelTea  of  whldi  thla.  by  a 
man  whoae  dlnle  haa  need  aa  aaany  aa  250.000  anlmale  yearly,  la 
a  aample:  Tt  might  eerre  na  wall  to  turn  our  thoughta  from 
animal  arptri^"*^**^**"  ^  ^^  laboratary  to  atudy  al  the  habits  of 
mankind.  In  China,  whoa  tha  man  alt  at  table  that  and  eat  the 
rice  when  it  la  hot.  and  tha  woman  wait  until  their  lorda  are 
flnlaiMil  and  cat  tba  itea  whm  It  Is  eool.  we  find  cancer  of  the 
throat  far  aaoaa  fra^iant  In  men  than  In  women." 

Ko,  tba  dog  lovara.  for  all  Tlvlaaetora  testify  to  being  thla.  are 
bwy  In  every  part  of  tha  United  SUtea  with  doga  Inatead  of 
human  betn^a.  Ihara  are  tha  doft  who  are  being  cooked  alive. 
by  elactrlelty  while  fully  oonadoua.    Tlila  la  old  stuff,  for  some 

Earn  ago  wa  also  found  It  taking  place  in  Waahlngton  City  in  a 
vy  eavarlmental  laboratory.  But  dog  lorera  are  doing  even 
batter  than  thl^  for  wa  eea  by  their  reporta  to  eaOh  other  that 
they  are  iy"«"g  tha  stomacha  at  dogs  and  cutting  out  a  piece 
at  the  do«Y  intaatlna  which  they  "stitch"  Into  tbo  open  stomacli 
for  tha  nieasura  of  seeing  whether  or  not  adog'a  gastrle  Juices 
caa.  dlgeet  hla  own  flesh.  Tha  TlTlaactors  might  be  aggrieved  to 
know  that  thla  report  Interests  cannlhala  mora  than  normal  f eed- 
tn.  In  Mwit^w  aeana  tha  dog  lovara  first  lightly  anesthettee  a 
dog  and  aipoaa  hla  heart,  then  tbtaj  tie  off  the  arterlea  leading 
to  It.  Brla«tng  tha  dog  baek  to  conadouanem  they  pull  these 
certi  qpaanodlcally.  ^»an  tha  dog  glvaa  every  erldenoe  of  un- 
bearable agony  tha  dog  lovara  In  their  anthualaam  grow  rougher 
■ad  break  tlta  arterlea  of  tha  fully  cooadoua  dog  In  two — one  of 
huadreda  o(  TnlT^^^*'^  to  be  read  in  thla  new  crime  literature. 
Qotta  rightly  thla  aoana  la  named  "Kaperlinental  Production  of 
fMtf*  in  tha  ahowy  report  ot  tha  dog  lovera.  Among  dog  lovers 
«a  Uaimlly  rr*~^^  pl^  with  woman,  so  w«  mention  here  quite 
a  fmquant  aspeilmant,  but  dona  In  thla  Instanre  by  llargarete 
IC.  Kunda  oCuia  KuU  Phyakdoglcal  Laboratory  of  the  TTUlverslty 
«(  rhlfs^n  Tha  doga  she  ueed  "ware  prqiarad  for  thla  ezperl- 
by  aa  epwmtten  oonvartlng  a  porttan  of  each  stomach  into 


VKVtof^  peveh.'*  (Buasla'a  aavagny.)  Tubea  rea^  to  the  out- 
■Ma  to  ooQact  fMRrle  eecratlon.  Rva  weeka  after  the  <q;)eration 
lara  put  on  a  "nnalntenancai"  diet,  'n^urlng  the  27  days 
no  food  waa  given  tha  doga,  but  water  waa  placed  In 
nespt  for  •  houra  on  tha  twenty-third  day."  The  dogs 
^  kept  nnimtail  to  prevent  them  from  eating  btta  of  the 
anrgleal  drmstng  of  their  own  vrounda.  Starving  •  •  •  hor- 
rlh^  wounded  *  *  *  a  woman  outside  the  cagea  taking  notea. 
OompMV  tha  VMleanieea  of  thla  laboratory  qwrt  with  the  f oUow- 
taf  T*r**r*  ^rp^cal  of  thouaanda  from  <reat  aurgeona  who  do  not 
•b  lad^lfa.  Lawaon  Talt.  piloneer  in  aaratlc  surgery,  one  of  the 
gMataat  namaa  la  an  swilcal  hlatcry:  *1  say  without  hesltatlcm 
&at  I  have  been  led  astray  again  and  again  by  publlahed  results 
of  eaperlmants  on  f«««i»'*.  and  X  have  had  to  dlecard  them  en- 
tlTily.''  Dr.  De^ardJa^  praaldant  of  the  Society  of  Surgeona. 
Vari^  Vkanoe:  ^T  have  never  known  a  alngle  good  <»erator  who 
haa  laaineil  aaythtag  tram  esparlmaita  on  animals."  finally,  Ixjrd 
to  tba  aqubvUng  vlTlaectora  of  the  Banting  Institute: 
tha  eantrfinitkm  of  tha  laboratory  to  tha  surgery  of  the 
for  *— ""f*^.  bean  almoot^negUglble  «han  It  haa  not  been 
fttlally  daagaroua  bacauae  divergent  ftom  hinnan  experience?" 
are  the  tegthooka.  alao.  that  aeem  to  say  that  there  are  pro- 
humana  and  «w«»«»i«     Tutbooks  draw 


attsatlon  to  tha  fact  that  tha  arterlea  of  dogs  and  men  ara  differ- 
ent; tha  Ufe  poatura  la  different,  the  dog'a  being  horizontal,  man's 
upright,  and  this  affaeta  tha  drculatory  aystem  differently.  The 
dogli  rwaptratlnn.  too»  la  peculiar^  hla  own.  What,  then.  Is  the 
point  In  tortorliv  <loga  to  learn  about  manf 

Tat  many  dlabataa  suffarera  balleve.  because  tha  Insulin  doetora 
tatt  them  so^  that  only  with  tba  help  of  thla  animal  product  can 
tiMy  lomaln  allva.  Unbeatable  figures,  however,  ahow  that  dlabetea 
aaortalttf  haa  rlaan  ataadlly  alnea  the  uaa  of  insulin  became  gen- 
sraL  lliaissl  pbyaldana  advise  that  over  60  percent  of  diabetic 
pattsata  are  improved  or  cured  by  diet.  "As  la  now  wen  known. 
Uumlla  la  aot  a  cure  for  dlabetea"  (retort  of  the  Medical  Re- 
aeamh  OouacU).  "Xven  aa  a  paUlatlve.  insulin  i»  aerlously  open 
to  ottMtlon  owing  to  ita  dangeroua  prcqpartlea"  (pamphlft  by  38 
Brtodi  pbyatdbma).  "Tha  production  of  Insinin  originated  in 
wrongly  ooacelvad.  wrongly  conducted,  wrongly  Interpreted  series 
of  eaverlmnts"  (Bdbcrta.  Britlah  Medical  Journal) .  Insullnl  The 
of  any  dalm  the  TlTleeetor  makea  to  laboratory  mercy, 
of  a  dog.  ■tpomd  b^  cutting,  la  wiapped  around  with 
thla  rubb«  tuMng  while  ha  is  under  anaathetlc.  The  dog  la 
hrouijbt  baA  to  oonadouanasa.  tha  pancreas  (organ)  heated  by 
rarilnt  water  at  SO  to  66  centigrade  through  the  tubea  which 
protrude  from  tha  wound.  With  tha  ineraaae  to  boiling  the  dog 
freaa  uMpaakabla  agony,  and  onea  the  Banting  instttute 
that  one  fainted  Haa  tlUa  baztMrlty  produced  a  cure  Cor  a 
h\maaa  being  in  with  dlabetea?  What  than  la  " 
about  ttff 


Or  of  what  htunan  service  is  the  taxpayers'  Public  health  Serv- 
ice's (in  cooperation  with  Yale)  turning  of  chimpanzees  Into  drug 
addicts,  "to  study  the  emotional  and  sociological  degeneration  that 
accompanies  drug  addiction"?  Let  us  by  all  means  Introduce  these 
gentlemen  to  some  of  our  leading  himian  drug  addicts  of  whom  we 
have  over  a  million,  and  remind  them  that  "a  drug  may  have  an 
organotropic  action  In  one  animal  and  not  In  another,  therefore 
there  can  be  no  definite  relationship  In  the  dosls  tolerata  between 
a  mouse  and  a  man"  (J.  E.  B.  McDonagh,  The  Nature  of  Disease). 
Plnally.  the  British  Medical  Journal :  "The  most  dranatlc  example 
(of  an1"^Ri  and  human  differences)  Is  provided  by  morphine.  This 
drug  acts  on  human  beings  as  a  powerful  narcotic  poison,  but  on 
doga  has  a  powerful  stimulating  effect." 

With  the  break-up  of  large  private  fortunes  In  the  United  States, 
lobbying  on  legislatures  has  become  intensified;  dramatizing  the 
health  fable  the  public,  too.  Is  brought  within  the  magic  circle 
of  science  by  large-scale  press  and  magazine  advertising,  paid  for 
behind  the  scenes  by  the  senmi  manufacturers  who  make  their 
dividends  aa  long  as  the  public  takes  senuns.  In  1  month,  from 
four  Washington  newspapers,  the  writer  clipped  168  news  dis- 
patches and  articles  on  new  scientific  "discoveries."  But  we  sel- 
dam.  find  the  American  press  publishing  the  opinions  of  the  non- 
lobbying  physicians,  the  quiet  men  and  women  who  study 
disease  through  direct  observation  of  human  patients:  Of  the 
much-touted  Pasteiu'  treatment  for  rabies.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Dulles, 
some  time  University  of  Pennsylvania  lecturer,  consulting  sur- 
geon to  Rush  Hospital.  "Hie  Pasteur  treatment  I  likewise  think 
la  responsible  for  many  deaths.  The  Zoophilist  printed  the 
r(am«Mt,  addresses.  and  circumstances  of  the  deaths  of  a  large 
number  of  persons  who  had  been  treated  at  the  Institute  la 
Paris.  In  contrast  to  this,  I  might  cite  my  own  experience  In  the 
treatment  of  persons  bitten  by  dogs  supposed  to  be  mad.  which  has 
furnished  not  a  single  case  of  the  developed  disease  in  30  yeara. 
Thla  consists  In  antiseptic  treatment  of  the  wound  and  in  securing 
the  confidence  on  the  part  of  those  In  dread  of  hydrophobia."  Dr. 
Rai^ln.  head  of  the  Pasteur  Institute  In  Nantea,  France:  "Every 
prnnlse  of  Louis  Pasteur  has  been  foxmd  to  be  false."  Pasteur,  the 
movie-advertlaed  god  of  America,  although  Germany  by  way  of 
whose  enthusiasm  he  Invaded  United  States,  has  given  up  pasteuri- 
zation of  milk  as  unscientific.  Nor  did  otir  press  tell  us  what  la 
known  abroad,  that  King  Alexander  died  not  from  the  bite  of  hla 
pet  monkey  but  from  the  Pasteur  treatment. 

Of  scarlet-fever-lmm\inlzatlon  senim:  "The  sickness  that  haa 
been  experienced  following  the  use  of  the  senmi  Is  extremely 
severe:  In  fact,  it  is  usually  more  severe  than  the  disease 
ItselT'  (Toomey  and  Dolch,  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Asaodation) .  "All  of  va  have  had  unfavorable  experiences  with 
reactions  to  scarlet-fever  serum.  Some  of  the  patients  to  whom 
I  have  given  prophylactic  injections  were  made  sicker  than 
the  ones  who  bad  scarlet  fever"  (Dr.  Blatt,  American  Journal 
of  Diseases  of  Children).  Of  diphtheria  antitoxin:  "Tlie  injec- 
tion of  horae  serum  into  a  sensitized  person  Involves  a  menace  of 
some  moment"  (Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association). 
"Toxln-antltoxln  has  two  distinct  disadvantagea.  the  first  Is  ita 
variable  protective  value,  the  second  Is  the  danger  of  serum  sensi- 
tiaation  following  Its  use"  (Schwart  and  Janney,  American  Journal 
of  Diseases  of  Children).  And  the  Medical  Ofllcer:  "In  modem 
methods  of  treatment,  especially  by  vaccines  and  senmis  and 
other  biological  products  (produced  from  animals)  there  lurk 
niuneroua  and  potentially  serious  dangers."  Serum  sensitivity — 
A  new  dlaease  brought  on  by  Injection  in  humans  of  senuns  made 
from  animals.  Here  Is  a  typical  recipe:'  Take  a  calf.  Irritate  his 
skin  with  the  virus  of  disease  imtll  a  wound  forms.  Walt  until 
this  wound  festers,  scrape  matter,  scab,  hair,  and  dirty  skin  into 
a  receptacle,  nm  through  a  sieve  to  omit  the  hairs,  add  glycerine 
to  taste  and  use — "The  Importance  of  the  Becognltlon  of  Serum 
Disease",  by  Dr.  Milton  D.  Cohen,  1936.  Dr.  Cohen  recites  the 
case  of  a  young  boy  kicked  on  the  shin  by  a  horse.  Olven  anti- 
tetanua  senun  he  later  died  from  anaphylactic  shock  attributed  to 
the  Injection  of  senun  when  already  s\iffering  from  serum  '<<«?t^>* 
as  the  result  of  previous  injections  of  serums. 

We  compare  these  terrible  results  of  serum  with  the  plctiu«a 
printed  in  a  brochure  of  149  pages  gotten  out  at  regular  Inter- 
vals by  a  serum  factory  spending  two  millions  a  year  In  Its 
advertising  campaign.  We  see  horses  with  their  bodies  strapped 
Immovable  and  men  busily  engaged  with  giant  syringes  drawing 
the  life  blood,  already  contaminated  by  vaccinations  of  filth  from 
their  veins.  Horses  that  have  come  down  in  the  world,  old. 
abandoned  by  their  former  masters,  trembling  and  sweating  with 
the  terrible  prevision  of  pain  or  death  that  dogs  and  horsea 
possess.  A  few  years  ago  one  of  these  factory  horse  bleeders 
with  horror  described  the  scenes  to  va. 

Through  good  prees  agentry  this  labcnratory  science  has  Invaded 
the  drawing  room.  We  have  the  light  Allce-ln-Wonderland 
touch  of  a  De  Krulf.  Doctor  So-and-So  then  disappeared  behind 
doaed  doors  with  a  few  rabbits  and  brought  forth — ^nothing  but  a 
new  animal  senun  to  try  on  hvunans.  We  learn  the  gay  fact  that 
acientlsts  were  so  puzzled  by  the  deaths  of  so  many  American 
mothers  ftom  chfldbed  fever  and,  of  course,  thought  It  must  be 
some  new  germ  off  on  a  promenade  by  Itself  until,  would  you  be- 
lieve It.  It  turned  out  that  Just  plain  dirt  on  the  hands  of  the 
doetora  attending  them  is  killing  these  thovisands  of  American 
mothera.  Or  we  have  a  Dr.  Heiser  fascinating  us  by  rounding  the 
^obe  on  a  so-called  holy  mission  to  cure  disease. 

Vivisectors  make  many  shortsighted  claims  for  the  hmnan  uae- 
fulness  of  animal  torture  which  facts  do  not  bear  out.  Tha 
great  discoveries  were  made  without  use  of  animals.  Harvey'a 
discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Labviua'  discovery  of 
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the  practicabiUty  of  blood  tranafusion.  aalileo*»  study  of  the 
pulse.  Oalen'a  deeeription  of  the  systole  and  diaastoie  of  the 
heart.  Vivisectors  wUl  tell  you  that  typhoid  has  been  wiped  out 
of  the  wcHrld's  armies  by  inoculation  with  animal  serum.  Gen- 
eral Goodwin'a  report,  the  A.  M.  S.  of  the  Britlah  forces  in  France 
for  the  duration  of  the  war,  shows  that  with  full  antityphoid 
"protection",  there  were  7,423  cases  with  260  deaths.  Sir  Mal- 
colm MoRla  says  "The  comparative  lightness  of  typhoid  fever 
was  due  to  good  sanitation  carried  out  on  Chadwick^  principle 
of  providing  a  wholesome  environment."  Of  a  company  of  United 
States  Marinea  aU  fully  protected  with  antityphoid.  96  out  of  248 
men  were  struck  down  with  a  13  percent  death  rate,  aa  the  result 
of  drinking  polluted  water.  The  figures  of  the  British  Army  in 
Oallipoli  are  "evidently  too  serious  to  be  pUbliahed  at  preaent", 
acconling  to  Dr.  Hadwen. 

Nothing  is  more  grimly  frmny  than  the  recent  announcement 
of  a  vivisection  foundation  that  yeUow  fever  is  not  caused  by 
tha  mosquito.  Intelligent  phyaiciana  of  another  school  long  have 
pointed  to  the  swarms  of  mosquitoes  which  stlU  infest  Habana 
and  to  the  cleaning  of  bay  and  swamp  which  haa  banished  yellow 
fever.  Tragically  fonowing  the  germ  theory  of  animal  experi- 
menters, fine  men  have  thought  to  prove  the  eauae  of  yeUow 
fever  beyond  peradventure  of  a  doubt  by  aUovring  carrier  moe- 
qultoea  to  transfer  direct  poison  into  their  bodies. .  We  need  not 
concern  ourselves  with  the  theory  of  Btehamp  that  the  microbes 
or  "germs"  he  was  the  first  to  see  tliroug^  the  microeoope  are 
the  oom^Mnent  bodiea  of  plant  and  man— UTlng  harmoniously 
within  ua  \mleaa  diaturbed  by  outside  environment. 

This  Is  a  matter  for  phyaiciana.  Tet  it  contradicts  with  ama>- 
ing  authority  the  theory  of  animal  experimantators  who  follow- 
ing Pasteur's  mlalnterpretatlon  of  what  Bediamp  poatulated  are 
trying  futUely  to  prove  ttmt  microbea  or  "germs"  come  from  with- 
out tha  body  of  plant  and  man  and  are  themselves  dlaeaae.  We 
aee  Bechamp  Justified  hj  the  aanitary  engineer;  by  the  obeerva- 
tion  of  a  Florence  Nightingale  that  under  the  same  bad  environ- 
ment a  given  aet  of  men  developed  four  or  five  different  forma 
of  diseaae:  or  by  failure  of  20  stiuSents  to  take  infhMmm  when 
virus  waa  aprayed  in  their  faoea  and  food.  Vivisection  waa  bitterly 
fought  by  mental  giants  like  Dr.  Henry  BlgOlow.  of  Baryard.  when 
it  waa  Introduoed  into  America  from  the  cruel  laboratoriea  of 
FTuaoe  and  Germany  just  prior  to  tha  Cim  War.  Today  the  labora- 
toriea are  yearly  uaing  2.000.000  animala.  of  whom  400.000  axe 
dogs.  Dogs  from  city  pounds,  dogs  stolen  and  trucked  to  other 
dtlea:  dogs  bred  by  the  thousand  for  the  purpoee  of  being 
mangled  before  they  dla.  ShaU  wa  make  a  beginning  by  liberating 
theae  dogs? 

Summing  up  the  uselessness  of  animal  axpartmentation  we  give 
thla  editorial,  not  from  the  pen  of  a  humanist,  but  from  the 
Medical  Time  of  January  1936:  "We  certainly  deprecate  voy 
strongly  animal  eiqierlmenta  ooodueted  In  lUuatratkm  of  leo- 
turea  on  physiology.  •  •  •  Are  not  many  of  the  results  of  ani- 
mal e^torlmenta  misleading?  Cancer  Is  a  good  example.  Tbm 
wasted  time  and  energy  over  the  modem  llnea  of  cancer  reaeaxch 
are  greatly  to  be  defrtored.  •  •  •  We  stron^y  deprecate  audi 
experiments  aa  the  i^oduction  of  ridceta  In  rabbtta,  pyorrlkea  m 
doga,  and  syphilis  in  monkeys.  Tliey  are  aa  iinnerrssary  aa  they 
may  prove  to  be  miaieadlng." 

After  a  world  famous  American  doctor  testified  against  vivisee- 
tlon  before  Congress,  his  medical  society  forced  him  to  resign,  yet 
to  a  queatlozutalre  85  percent  of  the  doctors  vqilying  stated  they 
object  to  vivisection. 

American  thought  has  advanced  in  its  protection  of  chllrtrm, 
of  prisoners,  of  the  insane,  and  of  the  economically  underprivileged. 
Is  there  no  place  in  our  civfllaatlon  for  (troteotlon  by  law  of  the 
dumb  creatxuea  indxided  in  our  ooemoe?  They  are  liere  without 
their  own  consent,  even  as  we  are.  They  are  aa  asniritlve  to 
physical  pain  as  we,  but  without  our  pbiloeophy  to  bear  It.  Are  we, 
because  we  have  them  utterly  at  our  merey,  to  eontiniie  their  tor- 
ture almply  becaiise  behind  it  is  an  "idea?"  Does  not  prc^priety 
Btiggest  that  other  research  methods  can  and  must  be  found? 

We  ask  the  vote  of  every  Member  of  Congress  for  Representative 
QuiwM'a  bill  that  would  prohibit  expertmenta  upon  living  dogs  tn 
the  District  of  Coliux^ia,  and  that  every  hiunane  person  write  to 
the  prees  and  their  Members  of  Congreea  supporting  it. 
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or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OP  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
MoTidav,  August  1$,  1937 


ADDRESS  OF  HC»V.  W.  ARTHUR  SIMPSON,  DIRSCTOR  OF  OUi 
AGE  ASSISTANCE  COMMISSION,  STATE  OF  VERMONT,  BE- 
FORE THE  TENTH  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  ON  SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rxcou)  I  would  like  to  insert  an  address 


entitled  "Old  Age  AMtetanee  in  a  Rural  State*,  deltvered  by 
the  Honorable  W.  Arttiur  Simpson,  director  of  the  Old  Age 
Assistance  Commission,  State  of  Vermont,  at  the  tenth 
annual  conference  on  social  security. 

Tills  address  has  received  many  favorable  comments  from 
ttiose  who  were  in  attendance  at  the  conference,  with  one 
nati(»ial  authority  on  the  problem  of  social  security  char- 
acterizing it  as  "one  of  the  finest  common-aense  interpre- 
tations of  the  aims  of  the  movement  along  constructive 
Unes"  that  he  had  heard  delivered. 

Tlie  address  is  as  follows: 

Tour  aaaodation  can  take  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  and  credit 
for  the  fact  that  throughout  the  Nation,  there  are  in  effect  today, 
phaaes  of  social  security  which  meet  in  a  greater  degree  than  ever 
before,  tbe  aims  and  objectives  of  this  organisation.  I  have  been 
advised  by  thoee  who  assisted  in  sponsoring  this  aasoclatlon  that 
at  the  beginning  a  mere  handful  of  peofrie  attended  theae  meetings. 
Our  coogratulationa  are  extended  to  Mr.  Epstein  and  hla  oowortDara 
becauae  the  Nation  1b  endeavoring  to  thlift  and  work  toward  aodal 
and  economic  aeeurlty. 

Through  the  Mitloaal  Social  Security  Act  an  honest  attempt  haa 
been  made  to  erect  barriers  againat  some  of  the  baaarda  and 
vldasitudes  of  life.  Gertaln  forma  of  compulsory  insurance  for 
un«nployment  and  old  age  have  been  Inaugurated  on  a  national 
acale  and  over  95,000,000  Amerloana  are  oontrlbuting  to  them. 
Over  one  and  one-half  million  persona  are  already  being  aided 
under  the  provlalons  for  public  aaslstanee. 

m  oinr  satisfaetion  with  the  results  which  have  been  mtbiertA 
thua  far  it  is  well  to  trnderstand  that  it  will  take  time  and  ex- 
perience to  perfect  the  Social  Security  Act.  Unleas  we  go  forward 
in  a  prudent  tw«iTiTMw  mad  establlah  praetieal  polideo  which  are 
within  the  ability  of  the  Natton  to  finance  we  shall  fOige  very 
dangeroua  weapons,  both  financial  and  political. 

The  topic  first  suggested  for  my  consideration  at  this  conferenee 
waa  Old  Age  Aaslstanee  Problems  in  a  Rural  State,  and  I  pro- 
pose to  touch  on  them  In  some  degree.  I  have,  however,  bean 
impressed  with  the  imp<»tance  and  responalbllitiea  of  pufcUo  aa- 
aistance  admtnistratloQ  from  the  standpomt  of  auch  fundamsntai 
factors  aa  morale,  finance,  and  poUtloe. 

It  U  witti  a  deep  appreclatton  and  I  trust  undentandlng  of  tha 
humanitarian  Issues  that  I  venture  to  q)aak  brltfy  of  eartaln 
aodal  and  economic  dangers  which  we  ahaU  faea. 

It  is  an  Amnloan  charaeteriatic  to  want  to  make  awerythlng 
over  immediate.  SooKeone  haa  aaM  that  the  vast  majority  of 
our  people  are  not  content  with  a  mUd  diet  of  spiritual  "Ught 
wines",  but  desire  somathlr^  with  so^  a  klA  to  it  that  it  buma 
<m  the  tongue  and  hurta  the  gullet.  It  ia  an  old  Hew  Bngland 
maxim,  however,  that  "baate  makea  waata."  In  sisMng  a  solu- 
tion of  these  great  problems,  "morale"  aa  weU  aa  money,  la  an 
Important  factor.  Bxperienoe  alone  ahould  dictate  ehangaa  in 
our  State  and  PMeral  laws.  It  would  be  a  tremendous  mtsralra. 
for  instance,  to  forego  the  principle  of  grants-in-aid  to  tha  Statas 
on  a  mat^  basin  The  preaent  method  of  Fadaral  partlctpatlon, 
in  administrative  oosts  of  public  asslstanee,  la  alao  aoond  and 
predicated  on  tha  malntananna  of  prudent  and  practical  a^- 
govemment.  There  are  indlcatlona  that  tha  admlnlstraOon  of 
other  catagorlee  of  the  act,  should  be  flnancad  on  a  almllar 
THe  Statea  should  not  be  induced  by  ooardon  or  favor  to 
the  managemmt  of  their  own  affairs.  No  other  poUey  la  ao 
aoundly  baaed  on  the  Amarloan  aystem.  Aa  admfnlsttatow  we 
are  now  tn  a  poaitlon  to  render  tha  greatest  poaeible  aarvloa  to 
the  cause  of  sodal  aeeurtty. 

Because  of  its  magnitude  the  problem  of  dspeadency  tn  old 
ace  haa  received  a  great  deal  of  oopslderatlop.  It  involvas  an 
Isnie  with  txeaaeadoua  humanitarian  aspeeta.  Gttnca  1S60  the  pro- 
portion of  petaona  who  have  reached  the  age  of  06  yeaia  or  over 
lias  doubled  tn  tlhiM  country.  The  curve  of  life  expectancy  la  attU 
on  the  increase.  Our  aodety  is  more  and  aaora  an  laduatrlal  one 
in  wliich  men  and  women  depend  for  ttielr  Uvellhood  on  wages 
or  salaries,  and  thla  aoelety  throws  its  workers  out  of  employ- 
ment at  an  earlier  age,  which  createa  oondltiona  particularly  un- 
favorable to  the  aged.  The  recent  depression  emphaalswr!  theae 
oondltiona  and  brought  a  greater  realisation  of  our  obUgattooa 
in  this  field. 

Those  of  us  who  have  adialnistered  thla  branch  of  public  as- 
aistance  have  a  deep  aenae  of  the  inlterent  independanoe,  dignity, 
and  self-sustaining  desire  of  old  age.  I  have  compared  experience 
with  other  adminlatrators  and  have  bean  particularly  Impreesed 
with  these  characteristics  as  they  reflect  rural  people.  In  the  State 
of  Vermont  our  problema  are  easantially  nnml  onea.  We  are  a 
neighborly  people,  and  relations  oS  client  and  community  are  very 
close.  A  very  large  proportion  of  grants  in  a  rxxnl  community 
siqmlement  the  resources  of  the  client.  These  resources  may  bo 
shelter,  fuel,  a  slight  earning  capacity:  the  raising  of  a  garden: 
the  possession  of  a  cow,  a  pig.  or  some  hens;  the  wUIlngneas  of  a 
son  or  datighter  to  contribute;  and  poaslttly  some  meager  cash  re- 
sources boarded  and  laid  away  in  the  bank  for  final  sjckneas  and 
burial. 

The  status  of  'legally  liable"  relatives  is  not  aa  dlfflcult  to  deter- 
mine, and  there  ia  stiU  a  sense  of  mcartH  obligation  inherent  in  New 
England  stock. 

The  experienced  case  worker,  who  is  accustomed  to  figuring 
rent,  fue>,  and  piuchased  food  in  the  budget,  wlU  be  smaawi  at  tha 
c<nnfort  and  aid  which  is  afforded  in  a  rural  community  by  email 
grants  regularly  paid.    Our  average  grant  In  Vermont  thla  year 
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win  h9  flSJO.  tat  men  or  Um  Intonimto 
•entcd  whleh  oumot  b«  aspnaHd  In  doUmn 

DUtanw  IB  rural  eaaunanltlM  m*  an  Important  factor  In 
eaae  work  but  on  tb*  otiMr  band,  fnqamft  Tiatts  ara  tba  esoep- 
tloo  ratber  tban  tbe  nilo. 

Xntraaiva  eaaa  work  la  not  naoaaMtfj  or  tfealrabia  and  dose 
nqwrvlakm  would  ba  rarantad.  Tbaaa  pscpla  are  proud,  tbay  bavo 
lived  tbelr  wbote  ttrm  cloaa  to  tbe  aoO.  and  any  attempt  to  alter 
tbeir  Uvea  or  make  tbem  of«r  would  be  a  great  mistake.  I  bave 
an  abldlnf  btUat  tbat  attempta  to  make  people  aita  aooordlng  to 
our  notkma  or  convictions  Is  a  wroof  conception  of  our  duties. 
Tbls  sMertlon  applies  wltb  oonalderable  force  wben  we  are  deal- 
ing wltb  tbe  buman  relatlonabtpa  of  tboae  wbo  bave  attained  tbe 
age  of  es  year*  or  over. 

In  rural  areas  It  la  comparatively  eai^  to  obtain  all  tbe  essential 
facta  about  persona  wbosa  entire  daya  bave  been  spent  in  one 
community.  Generally  t»— ^"g.  a  majority  of  our  people  have 
always  lived  In  tbe  same  community  and  tbe  community  knows 
all  about  tbem. 

It  la  also  true  tbat  persons  wbo  bave  lived  three  score  years  and 
tan  in  tba  aama  oonununlty.  frequently  In  tbe  same  bouse,  have 
a  deep  asnae  at  flztuss  and  wben  old-age  ssslstsnre  has  pro- 
vided tbat  anall  cash  Income  which  was  lacking,  tbelr  needs 
bava  bean  mat  for  tbe  balance  oX  tbelr  days,  except  in  case  of 
long  sicknsss. 

Xiow  admlnlstratlva  ocpenaa  la  apprecUted  In  rural  States. 
Tba  raoetvlng  client  and  tbe  contributing  taxpayer  like  to  feel 
tbat  tbay  are  getting  tba  most  out  of  tbe  dollars  appropriated 
for  asslatsiKia. 

The  inauguratfam  and  establishment  of  old-age  asBlstsTice  In 
Tsmont  2  years  ho  mat  wltb  sueb  universal  favor  tbat  ezcept- 
li^  for  a  departmental  bill,  not  a  single  measure  was  Inteoduced 
dmtag  tba  taoont  ssailnn'af  tbe  iHtalature  to  amend  the  preeent 
law  and  a  bm  to  double  tbe  appropriation  was  unanimously 
approved  by  botti  brancbea  of  the  gnieral  assembly.  Last  year 
In  Vermont  over  M  oenU  oat  of  every  dollar  available  was  paid  In 


Rural  paofda  are  tax  oonsdoua  to  a  marked  degree.    It  would  be 
well   If  tbat  OQiMekiuanaas  would   ba   reestsblUhed    throughout 


In  oonsldaniv  tba  rslatkms  of  tbe  dUcnt  and  tbe  community  and 
by  oommunlty  we  mean  not  only  tbe  smiJIw  community  in  which 
tba  eUast  lives  but  also  tba  larger  community  which  la  tbe  State. 
tba  admlnlsteator  baa  a  duty  which  extends  beyond  the  humani- 
tarian aspacta  aBriiodlsd  tn  an  asalstance  pippgn^*" 

Aa  I  aae  it.  tboae  entrusted  wltb  tbe  administration  of  public 
asBlfltaBoa  bava  a  tbreafold  duty.  First,  to  tbe  client  who  must  be 
«i«TtTL*TTr*  ffttafty.  equitabty,  and  aoundly.  SeoozuUy.  to  the  taxpayer 
.  who  provldaa  tba  tunda  wblcb  make  a  program  poaslble.  Thirdly, 
an  hOmatflbtt,  but  no  1cm  Inqportant  duty,  to  the  maintenance  of 
fundamantal  princlplaa.  embortlad  in  initiative,  industry,  and 
^  thrift. 

We  need  to  undwstand  tbat  aecurlty  Is  not  a  blessing  to  be  bad 
for  tba  asking,  nattber  la  it  a  gttt  within  tbe  power  of  government. 
We  must  pay  for  it  and  it  wlU  be  reflected  in  taxes,  which  ate 
aliaartj  on  the  mereaae  throughout  tbe  Nation.  We  must  pay  for  it 
in  diraet  taam.  In  bidden  taxaa.  and  even  in  tbe  increased  cost  of 
IMng.  It  may  ba  tbat  aodal  security  will  mean  a  better  dlstrlbu- 
tloa  of  tba  wealtb  of  tbe  Nation,  but  there  needs  to  be  an  increased 
tbat  no  meawira  within  tbe  power  of  government  can 
to  asBuma  tbe  aola  coat  and  reapnnstbility.  of  caring  for 
any  targa  proporthm  of  our  population.  Unlees  we  proceed  cau- 
tlourty  and  in  a  practical  manner  we  can  easily  make  the  provlaloDa 
of  tba  Social  aaemlty  Act  ao  top-heavy  tbat  tbe  whole  program  will 
down  by  Ita  own  wel^t  and  tbe  burden  of  revenue- 


ftnaiwlally  tban  tba 


wltb  tbe  problem  of  providing  revenue 
.    Tba  Inderal  Goverxunent  is  no  stronger 
ooUaotlva  ablltty  and  wealth  of  tbe  req;>ecUve 


It  waa  JMm  Boskln  who  said:  "Wben  we  bund,  let  it  not  be 
for  praaant  um  akme.  Let  it  be  sueb  work  aa  our  deeoendanta 
will  thank  ui  for.  and  let  ua  think  aa  we  lay  stone  on  stone  that 
a  tima  ia  to  coma  wben  these  stonaa  wm  be  saored  because  our 

tbem.  and  tbat  men  will  say  as  they  look 
iroogbt  sobatanoa  of  tbem.  nBee  thto  our 
fktbers  did  for  ua."* 

Artkla  18  of  the  OOasiitutlop  of  tba  State  of  Vermont  "'"'H^T^f 
tbeaa  wtM  worda  which  ware  diaftad  from  the  old  Virginia  Bin  of 
Sights:       

"That  llia<|UMit  laeurianea  to  fundamantal  prIncQdes  and  a  firm 
adbsrenea  to  moderation,  temperanoa.  Industry,  and  frugality  are 
abaeiutrty  miieawary  to  pmauris  tba  bieaslngs  of  Uberty  and  keep 
govemmaBt  free. 

^  Tba  win  to  work,  the  abOtty  to  plan,  and  tba  aierelsa  of  pru- 
denoe  win  atwvya  ba  naosasary  aa  a  stahlllaatlon  miluenna  in  weU- 
ragulatad  aodety  and  ouuailluta  esasntlil  factors  in  a  permanent 
dnaoeraoy.  Tba  duty  of  aodety  to  paotoct  tbe  Indlvktual  is  a 
rseogntaed  w^wnslbliny.  but  it  la  alK>  tma  tbat  tba  todtvldaal 
baa  an  obligation  to  aoelsty. 


Our  New  National  Public  Land  Policjr 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  T.  TAYLOR 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  16,  1937 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  28th  of  June 
this  year  was  the  third  anniversary  of  an  act  of  ComgresB 
which  marked  a  turning  point  in  our  national  land  history. 
Behind  that  act  are  150  years  of  land  laws  which  exerted 
a  controlling  influence  on  the  major  events  of  that  period; 
ahead  of  the  act  are  many  years  in  which  the  policy  it 
typifies  will  play  a  leading  role  in  the  destinies  of  the  11 
western  public-land  States. 

An  inscription  on  the  new  Archives  Building  in  Washlng- 
Um  says  "What  is  past  is  prologue",  and  so,  before  I  describe 
this  law  I  want  to  survey  briefly  the  period  to  which  ita 
enactment  wrote  the  word  "Finis." 

From  the  foundation  of  our  Government  to  the  turn  of 
the  century  and  sporadically  thereafter,  there  vrere  present 
in  our  land  laws  a  very  evident  desire  to  encourage  the  pri- 
vate acquisition  of  public  lands.  At  the  start  a  hope  of 
revenue  from  the  sale  of  lands  influenced  Congress,  but  in 
1820  the  price  was  cut  in  two  and  made  $1.25  per  acre. 
The  preemption  law  of  1842  gave  a  preference  to  settlers  for 
80-acre  tracts  at  that  price.  In  1862  all  revenue  features 
were  swept  aside  and  the  first  free  Homestead  Act  made  its 
appearance,  with  its  free  grant  of  160  acres  for  every  citizen 
settler.  I  cannot  pass  by  the  enactment  of  that  epoch- 
making  law  without  diverting  to  say  a  few  words  about  its 
great  author  and  advocate  Oalusha  A  Grow.  He  was  bom 
in  1823  and  lived  in  Glenwood,  near  Scranton,  Pa.,  from 
1834  until  his  death  in  1907.  He  was  buried  in  the  Har- 
ford Cemetery.  He  was  elected  to  the  Thirty-second,  Thirty- 
third,  and  TWrty-fourth  Congresses  as  a  "Free  Soil  Demo- 
crat", and  elected  to  the  TWrty-fifth,  Thirty-sixth,  and 
Thirty-seventh  Congresses  as  a  Republican— March  4.  1851- 
March  3,  1863.  He  was  Speaker  of  the  House  in  the  Thirty- 
seventh  Congress.  By  the  gyration  of  a  new  political  ma- 
chine he  was  defeated  for  reelection  in  1863,  and  after  an 
absence  of  31  years  he  was  reelected  to  Congress  in  1894  and 
served  with  distinction  for  five  successive  terms  and  then 
declined  a  renominatlon  when  he  was  81  years  old  and  re- 
tired to  private  life.  His  crowning  achievement  was  the 
passage  of  the  act  for  which  the  West  had  so  long  clamored, 
and  which  was  to  mark  a  distinct  step  in  one  of  the  greatest 
migrations  of  all  time. 

The  first  homestead  entry  was  made  soon  after  midnight 
on  December  31.  1862  (Jan.  1.  1863),  by  Daniel  Freeman 
of  Brownville.  Nemaha  County,  Nebr.,  for  160  acres  in  sec- 
tion 26,  Township  4.  North,  Range  5,  East  Principal  Merid- 
ian. He  submitted  his  final  proof  January  20,  1868.  and 
received  his  patent  September  1,  1869.  At  least  3,000,000 
pioneer  families  and  all  their  descendants  will  for  all  time 
owe  an  imperishable  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  foresight,  the 
courage,  the  ability,  the  broad-gaged  citizenship,  and  the 
patriotism  of  Galusha  Aron  Grow.  In  fact  when  the  hun- 
dreds of  large  cities  and  towns  that  have  been  made  possible 
by  those  free  homestead  developments  are  considered,  there 
is  no  way  of  estimating  the  number  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  pe<H>le.  practically  the  entire  population  of  some  25  of 
the  Middle  and  Western  States,  who  have  been  benefited 
by  his  services  to  our  country.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  our  Nation,  and  I  hope  our  country  will  some- 
time pay  some  suitable  tribute  to  his  memory.  The  span  of 
his  life  encompassed  a  whole  era  of  settlement  in  which  he 
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UTed  to  see  fab  handiwork  foUm  his  bigbeet  bopes  and 
practically  all  the  arable  land  of  the  United  States  tnos- 
formed  into  adf  nnipporting  branes.  Wdl  might  be  saj  in 
his  last  years  as  he  reflected  upon  this  work: 

Tbat  nation  la  greatest  and  moat  glorioaa  Ib  vUdi  Is  the 
greatest  number  of  bappy  firealdea. 

Before  Mr.  Grow's  death  in  1907.  however,  the  iwefulneBS 
of  the  160-acre  grant  of  land  for  a  home  had  disappeared. 
The  semiarid  coiiditi<»8  of  the  Great  Plains  region  had  not 
been  realized  by  the  authors  of  the  Homestead  Act.  In  that 
area,  with  its  average  annual  rainfall  of  less  than  20  inches, 
less  than  half  of  ^bich  was  received  in  the  regions  where 
160  acres  provided  a  farm  home,  crops  could  be  successfully 
raised  (mly  by  artificial  irrigation.  Tbe  natural  vegetation 
was  so  sparse  as  to  require  large  areas  for  the  support  of 
one  animal  where  grazing  was  attempted.  The  applicaticm 
(A  land  laws  framed  for  different  conditions  from  those  tbat 
prevailed  in  this  great  western  plains  and  mountain  country, 
resulted  in  a  perversion  of  the  orlgboal  beneficent  intent  of 
the  Homestead  Act.  and  early  in  the  century  a  new  policy 
was  inaugurated  to  regulate  use  of  natural  resources  instead 
of  deeding  them  to  individuals. 

The  passage  ot  laws  under  this  new  legislative  philosopby 
to  conserve  forests,  oil.  and  minerals  was  comparatively  easy 
because  of  the  dramatic  effect  which  examines  of  private 
exploitation  furnished,  but  when  it  came  to  the  greatest  of 
all  tiie  resources  on  the  remaining  public  lands— 4heir  nat- 
ural vegetative  cover — the  traditions  of  tbe  past  wore  too 
strong  to  be  readily  overcome.  Congress  attempted  to  meet 
the  changed  conditions  by  enlarging  the  homestead  grant  to 
320  acres  in  1900.  Tbat  was  a  good  law,  but  it  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  meet  tbe  conditions  throughout  tbe  arid  West,  and 
the  western  Members  decided  to  try  to  enlarge  Quit  acreage 
and  make  the  law  more  apoiieabtt  to  the  needs  for  our  de- 
vdopcnent.  And  after  about  7  years  of  fmtber  struggle,  in 
1916  Congress  finally  passed  tbe  640-acre  Stock  Raising 
Homestead  Act,  of  which  I  was  the  author. 

We  thought  that  was  a  great  achievonent,  and  it  has  been 
of  incalculable  benefit  throughout  all  of  tbe  Weston  States. 
On  June  30  this  year  29413.271  acres  bave  gosie  to  patent 
and  onto  the  tax  tcHI  under  that  law,  very  little  of  vrtiicb  would 
otherwise  bave  gone  into  private  ownerdiip.  But  in  recent 
years  it  has  sometimes  been  used  as  a  subterfuge  for  obtain- 
ing grazing  rights  or  other  purposes  than  for  honestly  obtain- 
ing a  home.  Tbe  Ctxnmissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office 
offlriH^ly  and  vigorously  recommended  to  Congress  tbe  repeal 
of  the  law  for  those  reasons,  and  I  reotived  so  many  o(»n- 
piaints  and  criticisms  that  I  introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  my 
own  law.  Howevo*,  the  other  western  Bfembers  were  unitedly 
opposed  to  that,  so  after  several  conferences  we  decided  it 
would  do  much  more  harm  than  good  to  repeal  tbe  law.  Tbey 
said  that  was  too  much  like  burning  tbe  bam  to  kill  a  few 
rats.  Moreover,  that  would  not  at  all  remedy  the  evils  we 
were  trying  to  overcome,  so  we  decided  to  take  up  a  IriU  to 
regulate  the  grazing  on  the  public  domain.  Ttie  law  is  vastly 
enlarged  in  difference  from  what  we  started  with,  but  tbe 
principal  objects  are  the  same. 

Unfortunately,  our  most  Mtter  and  persistent  oppcments 
came  from  the  West,  especially  in  the  Senate,  and  we  bad 
a  Ifxag  bard  fight.  And  most  of  the  western  Members  of 
the  House  from  1926  to  1934  are  entitled  to  great  credit  for 
its  enactment.  But,  regardless  of  the  range  destruction  and 
our  concerted  and  vigorous  efforts,  never  once  until  June  28. 
1934,  could  a  general  law  to  regiUate  and  ccmaerve  grazing 
on  tbe  public  lands  be  enacted. 

THB  TATI/»  OBAKmO  ACT 

On  June  28,  3  years  ago,  an  act  irtikA  I  am  bmnbly  proud 
to  report  is  known  throughout  tbe  West  as  tbe  Taylor 
Qrazing  Act  became  a  law  (48  U.  a  Stat.  1269).  Xnangurat- 
ing  a  new  policy  for  poblie-land  grazing  it  naturally  azoosed 
great  interest  among  tbe  ff^rtc^^ww  umi  inbaWtants  of  tbe 
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jgctions  vbere  such  lands  provided  a 

m  their  chain  of  year-roond  Uvestock  operatkxna. 

Vortonately  the  Becretary  of  tbe  Interior.  Hazold  L.  lekes. 
wbo  was  duoged  wtXb.  tbe  administration  of  this  law  bad 
tbe  wisdom  to  leoognte  tbat  tbe  people  n^w  bad  spent  their 
lt?es  upon  theee  pubtte  gratfng  lands  bad  a  yabiable  tand  of 
knowledge  gained  trcan  experience  and  tbat  the  yast  major- 
ity were  lsw-«bkUng  and  public-spirited  dtbens  with  a  keen 
desire  to  remedy  a  bad  sttoation.  which  they  had  been 
forced  to  endure  by  the  negligence  of  tbe  Federal  Qoyem- 

Accordingly,  be  bad  tbe  smae  of  fair  dealing  and  ooorage 
to  provide  tbat  anrnxal  decticms  shook!  give  an  opportunity 
for  1^  nsen  of  the  lands  to  elect  representatives  from  the 
cattle,  sheep,  horse,  and  goat  raisers  and  ranchers,  wbo  in 
each  grazing  district  should  act  as  a  committee  to  make  the 
initial  recommendations  for  fair-range  practices  and  the  Is- 
soance  ot  grazing  lKynf>f  Tiie  result  of  this  novel  but 
democratic  method  of  integrating  local  wltb  Federal  control 
has  already  brought  forth  some  surprising  results. 

An  almost  unanimotts  k>cal  sentiment  was  manife*  for  the 
elimination  from  tbe  range  of  tbe  nomadic  stockman  wbo 
without  iHopeity  of  bis  own  bad  been  the  scourge  of  the  legiti- 
mate livestodmian  and  settlers,  and  was  the  ddef  cause  of 
overgrazing  of  the  land  and  aU  its  attendant  bad  effects.  Spe- 
dflcally.  after  1  year  of  oporation  with  the  advkse  of  these 
local  counsels,  over  1,000,000  sheep,  or  nearly  15  percent  of 
the  total  herds,  were  removed  from  the  puUic  lands.  A  fur- 
ther and  similar  reduction  is  now  under  way  for  this  year. 
Thus  by  actual  demonetration  of  indisputalde  facts  tbe  west- 
em  peoide  bave  diown  themselves  wt^  able  to  put  drastic 
principles  of  conservation  into  practice  wben  they  are  ap- 
proadied  in  a  spMt  of  cooperation;  and  I  am  gratified  to 
know  that  the  Federal  courts  have  sustained  this  law  several 
times.  I  want  to  again  say  that  the  entire  West  feels  grateful 
to  Director  Farrington  R  Curpmter  for  his  energy,  skill, 
patience,  fairness,  and  marvelous  fitness  for  that  position.  I 
am  more  firmly  convinced  than  ever  that  this  is  the  greatest 
conservation  measure  ever  enacted  by  Congress.  It  will  pre- 
serve from  utter  destruction  our  remaining  142,000XW0  acres 
of  public  domain  and  restore  tt  for  tbe  purposes  stated  in  tbe 
titte  of  the  act.  namdy: 

To  stop  Ixkjury  to  the  public  gradiig  lands  by  preventing  orer- 
giailug  and  bOU  deterioration,  to  prcrrlde  for  tbelr  ofdetly  vrnt. 
Improvement,  and  dewEopnient,  to  ttabtlUe  tba  Uvaatoek  loduatty 
dependent  tyon  the  public  range,  andfor  otber . 


In  my  Judgment,  tbe  greatest  and  most  beneficial  provision 
of  the  law  is  it  permits  the  kxal  stodonen.  the  people  wbo  live 
there  and  pay  the  taxes,  build  roads,  maintain  the  schools, 
and  build  up  tbe  country,  to  conto>l  tbe  local  operations  of 
tbe  law.  They  bave  never  before  in  our  history  had  any  voice 
in  the  use  or  control  of  our  grazing  upon  our  public  lands. 

Excepting  the  4  years  he  was  in  tbe  Civil  War  my  fether 
was  a  frontia-range  cattleman  all  his  life,  first  on  tha 
prairies  of  Illinois  where  I  was  bom,  and  then  on  tbe  uttnly 
unsettled  plains  of  northwestern  Kansas  in  1872,  65  years 
ago,  and  afterward  in  CokH^o;  and  from  my  boyhood  days 
and  cowboy  years  I  can  fully  appreciate  tbe  rhythm  and  tbe 
current  song,  the  chorus  of  which  is: 

Home,  home  on  the  range 
Where  the  deer  and  the  antdope  play. 

Where  seldom  la  heard  a  dlaoouragU^  wocd 
And  tbe  sky  la  not  cloudy  aU  day. 

However,  that  hsppy  hallucination  terminated  nearly  two 
generations  ago.  No  xaart  do  tbe  buffalo  roam  or  the  ante- 
lope play.  But  during  tbe  past  3  years,  under  this  law,  for 
tbe  first  time  in  our  history  the  oowtKiys  and  sheepmen  of 
the  West  can  paraphrase  that  dUHUs  and  oonfldcotly  itng: 

Bbme.  home  role  on  the  razige 
Wbfen  tbe  flbeep  and  tbe  BtereCorda  now  stay; 

Whete  addom  Is  beard  a  discouraging  word 
And  tbe  stoeirmen  bava  anmirthing  to  m^. 


mti 
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I  want  to  ''WT***^*'  another  result  of  this  policy;  that 
only  a  small  Federal  unit  of  76  employees  have  been  engaged 
In  directing  this  great  conservation  operation  and  the  cost 
to  the  Government  has  been  less  than  one-half  a  cent  per 
acre.  The  grazing  fees  collected  in  the  second  year  of  oper- 
ation more  than  covered  the  appropriation  made  by  Congress 
for  that  purpose,  although  half  of  the  fees  are  by  law  re- 
turnable to  the  States.  These  results  appear  most  significant 
to  me  for  I  think  they  forecast  a  new  day  and  point  a  new 
way  for  our  present  policy  of  conversatlcm  to  be  carried  out. 

A  high  degree  of  success  has  been  achieved  in  the  admin- 
Istraticm  of  these  areas  at  a  significantly  low  cost.  Never- 
theless, we  are  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  doing  a 
great  amount  of  Improvement  work  on  these  public  ranges 
and  the  extent  of  deterioration  in  the  forage  resources  of 
this  vast  domain,  caused  principally  by  the  lack  of  proper 
supervision  in  the  past  Twenty-five  percent  <a  all  fees 
collected  under  the  act  of  June  28.  1934,  are  returnable  by 
the  law  for  making  necessary  improvements,  but  the  amount 
available  from  this  source  when  spread  over  such  a  tre- 
mendous area  cannot  provide  any  appreciable  improvement 
for  a  great  many  years. 

One  of  the  outstanding  conservation  developments  of  the 
present  admlnlstratimi  Is  the  organiTatlon  of  the  dvilian 
OoDservatlon  Corps,  which  has  done  and  is  doing  such 
splfn^tid  work  tn  the  preservation  and  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources.  Tills  organisatian  could  perform  no 
more  valuable  service  for  the  country  than  the  rehabili- 
tation of  these  ranges.  The  public  ranges  administered 
under  the  Taylor  Act  include  a  domain  comparable  in  size 
to  our  national  forests  and  embrace  an  area  miich  greater 
than  that  administered  by  any  other  governmental  agency. 
Yet,  to  date,  out  of  some  2,000  C.  C.  C.  camps  engaged  in 
cuuseivaticm  activities,  only  forty-five  have  been  assigned 
for  woric  on  the  public  domain,  to  provide  stock-watering 
places,  destroy  poison  weeds,  build  drift  fences,  and  many 
other  requirements  for  protecting  and  rebuilding  that  vast 
domain.  Obviously,  we  are  not  making  a  fair  division  for 
the  benefit  of  such  an  important  national  resource. 

I  want  to  appeal  to  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  all  other  oflldals  in  controlling  positions 
to  allot  as  sotm  as  possible  to  the  grazhig  districts  at  least 
150  camps.  Tlie  result  of  range  Improvement  and  rehabili- 
Ution  will  pay  for  themselves  in  time  as  range  experts  have 
estimated  that  these  public  ranges  now  have  forage  re- 
sources of  less  than  50  percent  of  their  original  amount  and 
Important  Increases  in  revenue  will  be  received  from  the 
of  these  lands  as  these  forage  resources  are  expended. 

li^riBpeaker,  the  span  of  my  life  has  covered  the  first  and 
last  yean  of  the  era  of  free  lands  throughout  the  West. 
liy  legislative  service  of  15  successive  terras  in  Congress  has 
covered  a  transitional  period  from  the  time  when  the  dis- 
posal method  was  embodied  in  our  national  land  policy  to 
the  present  era  of  r^ulated  use  for  the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number.  Nearly  15  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Public  Lands,  and  ever  since,  I  have  la- 
bored In  common  with  many  distinguished  colleagues  f  nun 
the  Western  States  to  put  on  the  statute  books  a  law  which 
WQuld  accomplish  what  this  act  is  now  doing,  and  I  take 
pride  In  sajrlng  that  no  piece  ot  legislation  has  ever  been  a 
source  of  greater  satisfaction  to  me  than  this  grazing  law. 

In  1887,  50  years  ago,  and  soon  after  the  Ute  Indians 
were  removed  from  that  vast  d<»nain.  I  was  elected  prose- 
cuting attorney  for  northwestern  Colorado,  and  afterward 
was  elected  to  the  Colorado  State  Senate,  12  years  before 
coming  to  Congress.  From  that  ofllclal  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience and  from  Uving  all  my  Uf e  on  the  frontier  in  the 
range  country  among  stockmen.  I  positively  know  that  the 
success  and  destinies  of  many  thousands  of  people  through- 
out the  11  Western  States  are  d^^endent  upon  the  restora- 
tfcm  and  atdertj  use  of  grazing  on  the  public  domain;  and 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  rights  of  the  Government  and  of 
the  stockmen  are  well  safeguarded  by  this  legislation  and 
that  the  value  of  the  range  is  being  restored  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  Moreover,  I  am  confident  that  an  extension  of 
the  principles  of  administration  which  the  Grazing  Act  has 
demonstrated  as  sound  will  do  much  to  protect  and  extoid 


stin  further  the  policy  of  prudent  use  of  public  natural 
sources  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  Nation. 

Benjamin  Franklin  said  he  hoped  his  services  would  be 
of  benefit  to  his  generation  and  to  those  that  followed  him. 
I  have  always  bad  a  similar  hope. 


Peter  Norbeck 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
HON.  FRANCIS  H.  CASE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  26.  1937 

ISi.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  first  act 
after  being  sworn  in  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  to  perform  the  sad  honor  of  introducing  a 
resolution  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Senator  Prna  Norbkck. 
States  have  their  favorite  sons.  Peter  Nohbxck  was  South 
Dakota's  first  native-bom  son  to  become  Governor  of  the 
State  and  first  to  become  a  Member  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  He  was  the  only  man  South  Dakota  has  elected 
three  times  to  the  Senate.  Let  those  facts  attest  our  regard 
for  him. 

Peter  Norbeck  was  bom  on  a  farm  7  miles  north  of  Ver- 
million, in  Clay  County,  S.  Dak.,  August  27,  1870.  the  son  of 
Scandinavian  parents.  As  a  boy  he  memorized  long  pas- 
sages of  the  New  Testament  in  their  mother  tongue.  When 
about  12  years  of  age  he  went  with  his  parents  to  Charles 
Blix  County.  He  attended  the  common  schools  of  South 
Dakota  and  spent  2  years  at  the  University  of  South  Da- 
kota. Thereafter  he  taught  school  in  Charles  Mix  County 
for  a  year  and  then  worked  on  his  father's  farm.  There , 
he  acquired  a  horsepower  well-drilling  machine  and  drilled] 
a  water  well.  It  took  nearly  a  year  to  do  the  job.  but  he  got 
good  water,  and  decided  that  he  would  drill  wells  for  other 
homesteaders  who  needed  them.  Leaving  the  farm  to  a 
brother,  Enoch,  Peter  Norbeck  moved  to  Mt.  Vernon.  S. 
Dak.,  and  branched  out  into  the  artesian-well  business.  • 
Later  he  moved  to  Redfield  and  established  the  firm  of 
Norbeck  ft  Nicholson,  whose  drilling  operations  to(dc  him 
and  a  brother,  George,  into  all  parts  of  South  Dakota. 

For  these  facts  on  his  early  life.  I  am  indebted  to  his  life- 
long friend,  Hans  Gjolme.  Hans  played  with  him  as  a  boy , 
on  their  fathers'  farms,  later  roomed  with  him  at  the  uni- 
versity, and  then  served  him  loyally  the  last  6  years  of  the , 
Senator's  life  as  one  of  his  trusted  clerks  in  the  Senate] 
office.  The  Senator's  last  papers  and  records  were  cared' 
for  by  Hans  and  assembled  for  return  to  South  Dakota. 

In  1908  Spink  County  sent  Peter  Norbeck  to  tiie  State 
senate  and  again  in  1910  and  1912.  In  1914  he  was  elected! 
Lieutenant  Governor.  In  1916  he  was  elected  Governor 
and  reelected  in  1918.  Serving  as  South  Dakota's  war-' 
time  Governor,  he  established  his  sturdy  patriotism  and 
leadership  so  firmly  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  he  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1920  and  reelected 
In  1926  and  1932. 

In  the  Senate  he  established  himself  as  a  courageous 
friend  of  agriculture  and  a  far-sighted  leader  in  conserva- 
tion. He  was  heart  and  soul  for  the  interests  of  the  people . 
who  sent  him.  I  remember  how  sharply  he  turned  on  me 
once  when  I  observed  that  I  had  seen  his  name  mentioned 
fCH-  a  higher  post.  "I  do  not  care  about  such  things."  he 
said.  "I  know  that  is  foolish,  because  I  made  up  my  mind 
some  years  ago  that  I  would  put  the  western  people  first." 

Other  men  have  better  ability  than  I  to  tell  the  meaning 
of  Peter  Norbeck's  life,  and  I  here  insert  a  tribute  that  was 
written  on  the  day  of  his  death,  by  one  who  knew  Mm  inti- 
mately and  shared  many  experiences  with  him,  MaJ.  O.  W. 
Coursey,  of  Mitchell,  S.  Dak.,  as  follows: 

TBIBtrrX  BT  O.  W.  COUBSXT 

In  the  death  of  Senator  Norbsck  South  Dakota  lost  Its  aUleet 
■tateaman;  agriculture,  its  best  friend;  society,  a  vn^nnr,Jr^mw^^^l 
benefactor;  and  the  Nation  at  large,  an  TiTirhnmpir^Tif^  leader  at 
progreastve  thought  and  fiction. 
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m  tba  aiBilbmrf  of  his  aOdal  dotlw,  he  knew  ao  fsar.  and 
he  could  not  be  mtimldated.  Hla  poUtlca  were  not  merely  tbe 
good  of  his  party,  but  the  good  of  the  whole  people  as  he  saw  It. 
He  was  a  Republican  only  to  the  extent  that  the  Beputdlcan  Party 
was  rendering  a  real  aerrlce  to  mankind.  Anything  less  than  tbat 
was  repugnant  to  his  whole  nature. 

Senator  Nobbbck  was  a  statesman  In  the  truest  sense  at  the 
term.  Men  are  only  big  In  that  they  think  tn  big  terms.  Tto» 
Senator  thought  in  genenOltlee.  Els  mind  was  big  and  his  heart 
was  pare.  Pcdltlcal  satdUtes  Whose  sole  ambltkm  In  life  was  the 
Itiiw  of  public  oAce  did  not  appeal  to  him.  He  surrounded  him- 
self, so  far  as  poMlble.  with  men  who  were  fcvward-looklng  and 
high-minded.  This  gave  stability  to  his  political  career  and  kept 
him  In  public  life. 

Although  he  started  out  In  life  with  a  Umlted  education,  never- 
theless he  had  an  analytic  mind — one  that  always  sifted  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff,  and  no  man  was  ever  able  to  deceive  him.  He 
saw  through  men;  apiMtdsed  them  for  what  they  were  worth,  and 
always  kept  his  own  hand  at  the  helm. 

His  course  In  life  was  largely  uncharted.  He  sailed  unknown 
seas  and  mapped  his  own  course.  BreaUng  loose  fnxn  old  politi- 
cal moorings,  he  sou^t  to  lead  his  party  into  channels  of  new 
experiments — those  things  which  were  near  and  dear  to  his  heart. 
^iMi  which  he  thought  would  make  for  the  beneflt  at  the  common 
people.  When  he  erred,  it  was  an  oror  of  the  head  and  not  of 
the  heart.  But  he  seldom  erred.  Reforms  always  produce  some 
errors.  Btit  It  is  out  of  the  mints kns  of  today  that  the  successes 
at  tomoRow  come.  Only  those  who  do  things  make  errors,  the 
laggard  Is  oooaplaoent  In  his  own  surroundings,  He  sleeps  at  the 
switch  whfle  the  train  of  progressive  thought  moves  past  him.  and 
glides  on  Into  a  better  terminal. 

Pbtbb  NoaaacK  was  a  forward-looking  man.  He  tamed  his  back 
<m  those  policies  of  government  which  belonged  jdalnly  to  a  by- 
gone day.  To  him  precedent  was  no  cause  for  deavage.  If 
progtew  demanded  a  change.  In  order  to  attain  a  desired  end,  be 
was  for  the  chaste.  With  him  the  experiments  at  today  became 
the  rules  of  conduct  for  tomorrow.  He  never  turned  around  to 
]o(A  back;  his  vision  was  always  before  him. 

The  Senator  was  a  westerner — western  by  birth,  western  tn 
sympathy,  and  western  In  action. 


"Men  look  to  the  east  for  the  dawning  thiaga. 
For  the  light  of  the  rising  sim: 
But  they  look  to  the  west,  to  the  crimson  west. 
For  a  view  of  the  things  that  are  done. 

-For  the  eastward  sun  Is  a  new-bom  hope 

From  the  dark  of  the  night  distuied; 
But  tike  westward  sun  Is  the  sunset  son. 
Hie  sun  of  a  h<^  fulfilled. 

Tor  there  In  the  east  we  dreamed  the  dreams 

Of  tike  things  we  hoped  to  do; 
But  here  in  the  west,  the  crimson  west. 
The  dreams  of  the  efut  oome  trae." 

They  came  true  In  the  life  of  Pnn  Noxbbck.  Be  had  In  him 
three  great  elements  cf  socoees:  First,  he  made  abMlng  trleod- 
Ailps;  second,  he  was  inherently  honest;  and  third,  he  had  the 
oouxage  of  his  convictions. 

Men  trailed  him  with  eager  ^ee.  They  were  willing  to  fight 
for  him  in  any  kind  at  batUe.  His  Ideals  became  their  Ideals; 
his  enthusiasm,  their  enthusiasm.  He  was  brhn  full  of  the 
eternal  manfliillwt  The  masculinity  In  him  aroused  the  mss- 
culinity  In  other  men.  Like  attracts  like:  It's  a  Uw  of  the  uni- 
verse. Bte  attracted  unto  himself  men  like  himself— strong, 
oourageous.  far  mwlnc  and  resourceful.  He  was  physically  mag- 
netlcTmentally  alert.  splrttuaUy  high-minded.  poUtieally  sagacious, 
and  socially  brother-like  and  friendly.  Bis  family  were  his  Jewels, 
and  they.  In  turn,  worshipped  him  with  an  affection  that  brzdered 
onto  Idolatry.  His  home  life  was  pure  and  magnetic,  lorable.  and 
fine.    His  last  dollar  would  go  to  any  member  of  his  tamUy  Cor 

Senatcv  Nobbbcx  married  weU.  Lydla  Anderson  made  him  an 
Ideal  wife.  Much  of  his  suocess  in  life  was  the  direct  raeult  of 
her  influence  and  devotion.  She  was  weU  adapted  to  the  public 
life  which  he  led.  Always  modest.  She  remained  In  the  back- 
ground and  kept  silent.  However,  her  advice,  when  emi^t  In 
tite  privacy  of  their  own  home,  was  always  sound  and  worthy  cS 
careful  analysis.  Frequently  she  accompanied  him  on  his  eam- 
pilgnff.  but  only  a  few  or  none  of  those  present  ever  knew  She 
wasln  his  audiences.  With  becoming  modesty  she  sat  back. 
Ustened.  weighed  arguments,  analysed  situations,  and  made 
friends.  Although  qxxiet  In  her  demeanor,  she  always  enjoyed 
public  life,  and  her  commendable  traiU  added  greatly  to  her 
husband's  success.  _ 

When  the  State  legislature  defeated  his  bill  for  the  creation  of 
a  State  park  in  the  Black  Hills  whUe  he  was  Oovemor,  he  got 
one  of  his  friends  to  change  his  vote  and  then  ttte  next  day 
move  for  a  reconsideration.  It  went  throtigh.  was  reconsidered, 
and  passed;  and  today  our  beautiful  Custer  SUte  Park,  with  Its 
wUdllfe,  Its  winding  roads,  and  babbUng  trooka— the  home  o« 
Presidents— has  become  the  pride  of  the  Nation  as  well  as  that 
of  the  State,  and  It  wlU  forever  serve  as  a  mcmument^  to  tbe 
statesman  who  gave  It  to  South  Datota  Senator  PraB  Nwajaica. 
At  a  prominent  not  wtttiln  its  spadoos  boondatias,  a  tege  statue 
3?  hlmSSad  m  be  €««rted.  ][  ^oto  to  him  i»li;rt|^^ 
thto  once,  while  w«  were  driving  throo^  the  parte  all  alone,  but 
he  nkodssOy  leplWd. -watt  tm  amr  I  am  dead.    — 


that  at 


you  boys  do  win  be  all  right.**  Tbat  tragic  moment  Is  now  upon 
us;  why  wait  longer? 

Prraa  Nosbxck  was  never  defeated  for  public  office,  although 
he  served  In  vartoos  capacities  oontlnncasty  for  a  period  at  28 
years.  He  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  from  Bpink  County  In 
190e,  reelected  In  1010,  and  again  In  1012.  In  1014  he  was  elected 
Lieutenant  Governor:  In  1010,  Governor;  and  reelected  In  1018. 
In  1020  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  was  reelected 
In  1026,  and  again  in  1032.  serving  4  years  of  his  last  e-year  term 
before  Death  wrapped  him  In  her  mantie  of  charity  and  wafted 
him  into  realms  at  eternal  Joy  on  Decembsr  90.  IBM.  at  tike  age  of 
06  years  3  months  and  23  days. 

'Teace,  sweet  peace,  to  his  sshes.** 

Out  of  the  native  granite  of  Mount  Ruahmore  In  tbe  Black 
BlUs  d  South  Dakota  is  being  carved  the  great  Amertean 
memorial,  a  henric  sculpture  by  Outaon  Borglum,  carrying 
the  flguree  of  Washington,  Jefferson.  Linocdn.  and  Roosevelt 
as  the  four  men  who  gave  birth,  form,  unity,  and  poriHoa  to 
the  American  Republic.  State  Historian  Doane  Robinson 
conceived  the  idea  of  the  memorial;  Pcm  Nokbick  made  It  a 
reality.  An  easterner  who  was  attracted  to  the  Btaek  Hills 
by  NoKBBCK'B  work  with  the  Rushmore  Memorial,  and  who 
then  became  (me  of  the  late  Senator's  great  admirers,  has 
paid  him  the  following  tribute: 

A  fiairua'a  rtavtm 
A  msn  whose  constructive  serrloe  to  his  MDowmen  is  blind  to 
parties,  cvseds.  or  poww;  wtioss  vMoa  Is  limited  to  the  AnpUeities 
of  universal  truth:  whose  energies,  though  tosufltelent  to  pressrve 
himself,  are  yet  strong  enou^  to  fight  vlctortously  for  thoas 
truths;  and  whose  courage  buplree  the  sdmlratlaQ  of  even  the 
bitterest  of  his  opponents.  Is  pioperty  called  great. 

In  no  man  tn  our  pabUe  life  are  tbose  attrlbutea  more  Justly 
xecogniaed  than  In  ttke  late  Fana  Wo— cr.  United  States  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Drawn  from  the  humble  aervlee  tliat  brought  life  and  nourish- 
ment  to  his  neighbors  whose  writs  of  watv  wars  his  tkaatftwork  to 
dig  In  more  resisting  scdl  for  wrings  that  would  nooilsh  largv 
needa.  he  unearthed  riven  of  undying  zichnees  that  will  f orevsr 
slake  man's  thirst  for  tmptration. 

Here  was  a  statesman  who  by  Ikls  trade  foOowed  the  FroplMfft 
Isaiah^  takjunetion  to  "look  to  the  roek  wlkenoe  ye  are  ~ 
to  the  pit  whence  ye  vn  digged"— and  by  Ills  profesal 
Walt  Whitman  to  "oootemplate  the  grandeur  at  the 

We  have  forgotten  the  great  mmnlng  at  the  word  -politics*'  In 
our  oonoere  to  make  tt  serve  oar  petty  ends.  Re  never  forgot  H 
In  giving  hlmnrtf  to  serve  tlks  true  ends  for  whlA  poUtlca  was 
oceatad.  He  was  elscted  through  orguklaatkm.  hat  ehoaea  In  spite 
oC  It.  He  was  Ixmnd  neither  in  his  thought  nor  his  action  by  any 
limitation  save  the  eommon  weaL 

Uke  ISie  rail-eplttter  at  Kttktoeky.  tikis  writ-driller  of  Dakota 
wrested  his  edonttton  from  few  IXMka  and  many  ttkooghts.  Uk 
him.  as  tn  all  great  floen.  this  thought,  slk^ied  toy  ocntaet  with 
well-choeen  minds,  bred  vlston.  And  that  vlsbm  was  ever  the 
well-being  at  his  nelghbars,  his  State,  and  his  Nation.  It  was 
never  hooded  by  paaslan.  prejodiee.  nor  greed. 

It  shone  in  the  honesty  of  Ikls  battles  agamirt  qMdal  privilege: 
the  dartty  of  his  Ikatred  of  hypocrisy;  tlae  toieranoe  wtilidk  led 
^^m  to  understand  the  motives  at  his  opponents;  tlks  vigor  of  his 
ceaseless  pursuit  of  beauty  and  the  valor  of  hti  votse  for  dvle 
Uberty  and  moral  right. 

As  a  man  Iks  d^ew  and  wm  attracted  to  men  of  glganUe  mental 
stature.  As  a  Oovemor  he  conceived  and  esscuted  plans  rooted 
In  the  heart  at  nature,  which,  nurtured  by  his  poUtlcal  genius, 
have  flowered  Into  everlasting  legacies  of  wealth  and  loveltness 
for  all  wtio  Shan  ever  set  foot  in  tlie  Black  HlDs.  He  did  not  fear 
to  elevaSs  to  prominenoe  In  these  plans,  others  whoss  dresms  were 
not  leas  towering  than  his  own,  and  largely  by  his  efforts,  thess 
too  have  set  thrir  maik  upon  those  hUls  he  loved,  thereby  pre- 
serving forever  symbols  of  the  Ideals,  the  honor,  tbe  strengtlk  and 
the  demoeracy  at  the  Xfatton  of  which  Ike  was  so  emlnant  a 
servant. 

That  the  Ideals  which  spurred  Ikhn  were  beyood  tike  sight  of 
many  Psxsa  KoaaacK  knew  well.  That  the  labOTS  wtilch  he  per- 
foTBMd  in  molding  g^ory  with  a  lavish  tksnd  would  not  be  oom- 
prataended  save  by  some  far  pusteilty.  he  also  knew.  That  his 
poUtical  purity  would  be  unappreciated  by  aU  partisans  he  resi- 
ded. But  It  is  fitting  that  this  iklnt  of  his  value  to  his  gMkeration 
Shoifld  be  engraved  upon  the  record,  lest  tlkat  same  posterity 
v^oe  leeo^Um  of  htostatoM  is  Inevitable,  akoold  beUeve  that 
^le  are  far  leas  understanding  than  we  are. 

News  of  Senator  NbRBMK'a  death  reached  me  one  day  last 
December  whfle  I  was  driving  through  the  West  Vlrgtada 
iiffin  on  my  way  to  Wariilngtoo.  A  newsjiaper  on  the  ooim- 
ter  at  a  small  i^ng  station  carried  bis  pictare,  word  cf 
his  death  and  a  story  of  his  life.  A  stranccr  sealed  neaity 
noted  my  ooDoarn  as  I  read  the  sfeotr.  *Va0w  Mmf  ho 
asked.  "Yes".  I  said:  "we  thought  a  tot  of  Mm  te  Boolli 
Dakota."  'You  atMukL**.  tiM  atnmgerisid.  *t0r  be  wu 
loyal  to  yoa  and  he  wm  one  of  the 
lof«  the  oai-of<!doon 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  C.  EICHER 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREiSENTATIVES 

Monday.  Amguit  16, 1937 

lAr.  XTCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mm  hannr  for  the  oppor- 
tunitj  to  yoCa  for  the  pending  bill  that  promises  to  Iron  out 
af  least  a  few  of  the  meet  glaring  IneiiBiaUUes  and  evasions 
that  have  arisen  In  violation  of  the  intent  of  our  existing 
^ax  laws.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  entitled  to 
the  thanks  of  the  Nation  for  Its  conscientious  and  ezpedl- 
tlouB  work  In  presenting  to  C<mgress  for  enactment  a  legis- 
lative cure  for  the  evUs  that  the  President  pointed  out  to 
.OS  in  hla  message  of  June  1  last.  The  bill  should  be 
jaiBcd  promptly  by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  without  a 
dissenting  vote. 

This  is  no  time,  however,  for  Congress  to  rest  on  its  oars. 
We  need  to  give  our  taxation  system  the  best  study  of  which 
we  are  amiable.  I  sinovely  hc^w  this  may  be  Just  the  begin- 
ning of  a  eoncerted  attack  that  will  evolve  a  scientific  code 
based  on  the  fundamental  principle  of  ability  to  pay. 

It  has  long  been  my  firm  bdlef  that  an  intelligent  and 
thoeoogh  revision  of  the  Federal  tax  structure  is  one  of  the 
most  Important  jobs  eonfrontlng  Congress.  Sound  national 
A'ecuvei^  demands  that  more  people  shall  get  a  larger  share 
of  the  natiftnal  Income.  Government  can.  and  it  must  estab- 
Udi  siaeh  a  trend,  if  our  country  Is  to  remain  a  donocracy, 
either  In  fact  or  In  form.  To  this  end  a  wise  exercise  of  the 
taxing  power  Is  second  only  in  Importance  to  the  stablUza- 
tioD  of  farm  Income  and  bujrlng  power.  Therefore  no  better 
use  could  be  made  by  an  Members  of  Congress  of  their  spare 
time  during  the  approaching  vacation  period  than  to 
minlltatft  ove^  why  we  tax  and  how  we  should  tax. 

Raeently  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  read  a  book  by  David 
Coshman  Coyle,  just  off  the  press,  entitled  "Why  Pay 
Tmrs?"  It  Is  a  small  book  of  190  pages,  published  by  the 
National  Home  library  Foundation  of  Washingtcm.  D.  C,  on 
a  nonpnxflt  basla.  Before  I  read  this  little  volume  it  would 
have  been  ImpoesQde  for  me  to  believe  that  there  could  be 
crammed  Into  so  small  compass  such  a  vast  store  of  educa- 
tional, yet  entertaining,  material  on  a  subject  generally  re- 
garded as  dry  and  technical. 

Mwit>w  and  years  of  fruitful  research  by  the  authcH-  have 
been  dttgested  into  23  chapters  of  forcefully  told  deductions 
and  conchislons  as  to  what  Is  wrong  with  present  taxing 
methods  and  how  those  wrongs  can  be  righted  in  the 
gxeater  pohlie  Interest 

Mr.  Ocqrle  makes  it  crystal  clear  that  the  power  to  tax 
la  the  most  ^ective  weapon  that  a  donocracy  can  wield 
in  its  eenttnuing  struggle  to  obtain  and  maintain  the  bene- 
fits oC  better  government  for  its  people.  It  is  a  dual-purpose 
weapon.  It  must  produce  the  revenues  that  are  essential 
to  support  the  functions  of  govemmmt.  It  must  act  as 
a^regolator  to  correct  those  Inevitable  maladjustments  that. 
unchecked,  win  destroy  any  democratic  society. 

The  author's  thesis  mi^  be  crudely  illustrated  by  the 
UMiW  fatten  that  government's  inherent  power  of  taxation 
dmdd  bei  made  to  serve  the  puUlc  weal  In  much  the  same 
way  as  oatmeal  and  castorla  combine  to  supply  the  physical 
needs  at  the  growing  child.  One  nourishes,  the  other  regu- 
li^es,  and  both  are  eiwwntlal  to  well-ordered  development. 
The  chief  dutj  ot  demecratie  government  uncter  modem 
fonrittifms,  he  points  out^  is  to  Iceep  the  economic  system 
in  a  balance  wtkii  allows  high  productian  instead  of  let- 
ting it  degenerate  into  the  wasteful  balance  of  conflicting 
inteiests  from  wliich  we  now  suffer. 

tatdUgaatly  erMted  or  It  wUl 

Hm  ti^Uncie  b«tw»eu  aavlng  »ad 

•  right,  or  WF—tv  WTlngs  will  reguUt* 

bauraptcy  u  they  did  after  1939.    Tbe 

tn  the  NOrtheMt  and  the  debtor 

Wm*  bae  to  be  xednaMd  by  tte  Qowicn- 


ment  or  el»  It  wIU  redress  Itself  at  a  low  lerd  by  foredoBure 
and  growing  poverty. 

We  have  used  taxation  as  a  medium  of  control  ever  since 
there  was  enacted  the  first  protective  tariff.  Thus  was 
established  the  industrial  trend  that  our  Nation,  for  better 
or  for  worse,  has  since  followed.  Coyle  considers  the  use 
of  taxation  for  purposes  of  economic  adjustment  one  of  the 
comerst(Hies  of  the  New  DeaL  He  believes  the  personal  in- 
come tax  is  too  small  to  give  proper  results,  and  that  it 
should  be  increased  both  in  the  high  brackets  and  the  lower 
brackets,  but  each  for  a  different  reason.  The  high  brackets 
should  be  increased  beyond  the  point  of  "diminishing  re- 
turns"; that  is,  they  should  be  used  to  eliminate  overgrown 
income  rather  than  to  get  revenue.  He  thinks  that  is  the 
missing  element  in  the  New  Deal's  effort  to  overcome  high 
finance,  because  merely  prohibiting  activities  of  financial 
operators  while  leaving  them  the  means  to  corrupt  legis- 
lators and  confuse  the  courts  is  largely  useless. 

The  middle  and  lower  brackets  of  the  income  tax  he  re- 
gards as  the  most  proper  source  of  revenue.  They  take 
money  from  the  taxpayers  in  proportion  to  the  power  to 
save  and  invest.  Therefore,  high  middle-bracket  taxes  are 
the  most  effective  means  for  redressing  the  unbalance  be- 
tween saving  and  spending. 

The  larger  the  income  the  more  is  saved;  the  smaUer  the  income 
the  more  is  spent;  and  If  Income  taxes  are  higher,  more  money 
wili  be  taken  from  savers  and  taken  for  spending.  There  wlU  be 
more  of  a  market  for  goods  and  services,  the  national  Income  will 
be  increased,  and  people  will  have  more  money  to  pay  taxes  with. 

Mr.  Coyle  argues  convincingly  that  so  long  as  Federal 
money  is  needed  to  save  the  land,  the  forest,  the  minerals, 
and  the  people  in  order  to  balance  our  economic  budget  and 
preserve  the  capital  wealth  of  America,  there  is  no  balance 
of  the  Treasury  books  that  means  anything;  that  to  balance 
the  Federal  Budget  by  disregarding  the  waste  of  national 
wealth  is  to  eat  our  patrimony  with  a  vengeance.  Higher 
income  taxes  will  cut  down  the  surplus  money  income  avail- 
able for  speculation,  and  if  the  Budget  can  have  a  surplus 
drawn  from  income  taxes  it  will  be  extracting  money  from 
Wall  Street  that  will  be  a  sure  way  to  prevent  a  stock- 
market  boom. 

Reform  of  those  taxes  which  affect  distribution  of  income. 
Mr.  Coyle  believes  to  be  the  first  requirement  of  a  well- 
planned  tax  system,  and  of  only  secondary  importance  Is  a 
series  of  taxes  that  will  control  business  practices.  TTiese 
should  be  planned  and  erected  not  so  much  from  the  aspect 
of  revenue  production  as  in  the  light  of  their  n^ative 
influence  as  preventives  of  antisocial  practices. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  the  merest  outline  of  the 
detailed  (Uscussions  contained  in  this  valuable  little  book. 
Every  reader  after  completing  its  perusal  wUl,  I  believe,  feel 
the  same  sentiment  of  obligation  as  was  mine  for  the  cogent 
direction  Mr.  Coyle's  obviously  exhaustive  study  will  give 
to  the  program  of  personal  research  into  this  compelling 
subject  that  every  sincere  student  of  public  affairs  will  want 
to  follow. 


American  Liberties  Denied  in  Foreign  Embassy 
Bill— Is  Subversive  of  Constitution— If  You  Can 
Deny  Riglit  of  Criticism  of  Foreign  Government 
Five  Hundred  Feet  From  Embassy,  It  Can  Be  Ex- 
tended Througliout  Entire  United  States  of 
America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  16.  1937 

THIS    LBCISLATION    CAM   PLACX   AMK3ZCA    TTHDBI    rOBKtCir    COiraCOC 

Mr.  MAVERICK.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  giving  a  great 
deal  of  study  to  the  Pittman-McReynolds  Wll,  prohibiting 
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picketing  within  500  feet  of  foreign  embasalea.  Tliere  Is  one 
thing  dead  certain:  If  you  can  prohibit  It  within  500  feet  of 
an  embassy,  it  can  be  1,000  feet,  or  can  apply  an  over  the 
United  States  of  America.  In  that  case,  it  oould  be  made 
illegal  for  anyone  to  express  an  opinion  concerning  a  foreign 
government,  either  for  or  against  communism  or  f aadim,  or 
the  nonpayment  of  foreign  debts  to  us.  or  any  subject. 

If  such  a  law  is  enacted,  and  could,  under  any  possible 
stretch  of  logic,  be  constitutional,  the  United  States  of 
America  could  easily  be  placed  under  foreign  control.  There 
is  no  limit  to  such  l^idtolation.  A  minority  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  vigmtNisly  oppoee  its  adoption. 
ooMvnTunoir  vm  wot  vbovidb 


Recently,  I  drove  around  the  embassy  section.  Some  em- 
bassies are  approximately  1,000  feet  apart.  Nowhere  be- 
tween those  two  '*">M"»«<<»«  nor  for  500  feet  in  back  of  them, 
and  in  some  cases  for  thousands  of  feet,  because  of  other 
intervening  embassies — could  anyone  exercise  his  American 
light  of  freedom  of  spe«:h.  right  of  assembly,  or  freedom  of 
expression.  In  fact,  it  might  be  said  that  in  whole  sec- 
tions of  Washington,  the  Constitution  would  be  inoperative. 

It  must  be  plainly  imderstood  that  the  Constitution  did 
not  say  that  the  Constitution  would  be  suspended  If  a  for- 
eign country  happened  to  buy  a  certain  piece  of  property. 
Tlie  property  rights  of  foreign  governments  certainly  can- 
not deny  the  constitutional  rights  of  private  American  dU- 
sens  within  their  own  country. 

Tlie  adoption  of  this  character  of  legislation  is  clearly 
bad.  It  is  bad  in  the  first  place,  and  it  leads  to  much 
greater  evils.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  power  that  a  for- 
eign government  could  obtain  over  the  Gtovemmoit  of  the 
United  States. 

As  I  stated  hi  the  first  place,  if  a  eonstitnttonal  Hght 
can  be  denied  if  a  person  happens  to  be  within  500  feet  of 
a  foreign  embassy,  it  can  be  denied  everywhere  in  the 
'  United  States.  This  character  of  legislation  is  typical  of 
dictatorial  governments,  typical  of  Communist,  Fascist,  and 
Nazi  governments. 

unwttw  police  offldalft— as  in  Nazi  Germany— upon  the 
basis  of  a  dictatorial  law,  are  delegated  huge  powers  in  the 
Pittman-McReynolds  bill.  This  ddegation  of  power  is  not 
merely  in  violation  of  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  but  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  spirit  of  American  and 
Anglo-Saxon  liberties.  It  Is  the  kind  of  delegation  of  power 
thnf  any  (»tllnary  American  understanding  liberty  feels  is 
an  Invasion  of  every  right  of  democracy* 

IT  MUXKtCAH  TO  DO  RSi  DUTt" 
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I  am  readings  a  book  now  called  Kngland  EipectB  Every 
American  to  do  ms  Duty.  SuiKKxe  England,  for  mstance. 
should  obtain  dominance  over  leaders  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment. Then  no  one  could  say,  "America  expects  Eng- 
land to  do  her  duty  and  pay  her  ddMs." 

And,  as  some  people  believe  that  the  Communist  govern- 
ment and  the  communistic  principle  are  becoming  very 
powerful  In  this  countn^-then  an  ordinary  American  Demo- 
crat, or  a  most  worthy  Republican,  could  not  denounce 
f;n»ptniiTiti^m.  We  could  not  say  that  Japan  is  a  little  rough 
with  China,  because  it  might  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  Im- 
perial Government  of  Japan's  royal  and  imperial  feelings. 
This  list  could  be  extended  ad  infinitum. 

I  realise  that  the  bill  on  its  face  does  not  appear  to  be 
80  very  dangerous  to  some  people.  It  is.  however,  if  anyone 
will  take  a  casual  look  at  the  Constitution.  unconstituUonaL 
But  it  is  worse  than  that,  in  that  it  will  lead  to  much 
worse  vlolatians  <tf  the  Constitution  on  the  pretext  of  pro- 
tecting foreign  rights. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  Interested  in  the  legal  and  con- 
stitutional aq>ects.  I  attadi  hereto  a  memcnrandum  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Senate  Joint  resolution,  and  in  which 
preparation  I  obtained  the  assistance  of  Arthur  Garfield 
Hays,  A.  L.  Wirin,  counsel  for  the  American  Civil  liberties 
Union,  and  the  mtematlonal  Juridical  Aswodatkm.  and  here 
include  aa  a  part  of  my  remaps: 


1.  The  bUl  is  an  unamstltutlonal  Interferenc*  with  freedom  of 
QMeeh  and  fteedom  of  eMembiy. 

Clearly  the  bUl  constitutes  a  direct  and  clear-cut  Infrtngemeot 
upon  freedom  of  speech  and  of  assembly.  Any  person  who  dis- 
likes communism,  fascism,  the  nonpayment  of  foreign  debts  to  us. 
foreign  wats.  or  any  policy  of  a  psrty  m  a  foreign  eoontry.  may 
not  dlq^y  a  banner  expressing  such  ^position  within  2  blocks 
of  any  foreign  embassy.  If  two  or  more  people  stop  for  a  chat 
or  a  smoke  or  any  other  purpoae  a  block  or  two  away  fMm  a  for- 
eign embassy,  any  police  oOcer  may  order  them  to  move  on  under 
the  threat  of  proaecutton. 

The  law  Is  weU  established  by  the  decisions  at  the  SupreoM 
Cburt  of  the  United  States  that  freedom  of  speech  and  assembly 
are  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  (first  amendmsat  to  the 
ndwal  constitution.  Neta-  v.  Minne»ota.  383  U.  8.  err  (1981): 
De  Jtmge  v.  Oregon.  399  U.  8.  8S3  (1987);  GnMfsan  v.  ilaicrfeen 
PrcM  Co^  397  n.  8.  333  (1937) ). 

The  Court  has  now  definitely  decided  that  peaceful  picketing 
Is  embraced  within  the  eoostltutlonal  guaranty  of  freedom  of 
speech  (Senn  t.  TUe  hoffen  Protective  Union  Local  No.  5,  81  L. 
■1.  839  (197)). 

There  can  be  no  Justification  for  the  sweeping  rastrtetlons  upon 
gpeech  and  sneomMj  embodied  In  the  bllL  No  claim  can  be  made 
that  the  blU  Is  Intended  as  a  regulation  of  the  stoeets  or  of 
trafflc  because  it  extends  beyond  the  strests  and  sidewalks. 

The  purpose  of  the  blU  Is  to  prevent  criticism  of  foreign  gov- 
emmttits  and  their  parties. 

The  entire  history  and  tradition  of  fine  tpeetb.  in  this  country  ar« 
baaed  tqwn  the  prliMlple  that  there  shaU  be  no  censorship  in  adTmnoe 
even  t>*"«ig><  x>etaons  may  be  punished  for  slanderous  and  similar 
utterances  (Near  v.  Minneeotc.  $upn).  This  is  also  one  of  the 
^■^w^iTi^i  prlnc^des  permeating  An^o-Saxoo.  and  ICngltsh  liberty. 

BOX  SBEKS  TO  rSITffOW  IK  AOVAMCS — dJUBLT  UKOOKSRrDTXOar  AL 

In  Senate  Joint  Besolutlon  191  this  principle  is  flagranUy  vio- 
lated. Instead  of  punishing  persons  who  slamtw  forslgn  govern- 
ments. Congress  Is  asked  to  Imiiose  a  oenaosahlp  in  advance  iqna 
bringing  foreign  goremments  or  their  partlea  Into  pubUe  odium 
or  disrepute. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  statutes  adopted  to  rndbiuwe  a  legit- 
imate purpoee  are  unconstttutlonal  tf  their  rastrtetlons  upon  ooa- 
sututlon*!  Ubertles  exceed  the  necessities  ot  the  e^l  sou^t  to  be 
dealt  with  (De  Jomge  t.  Ore^oii.  399  U.  S.  868  (1987);  Meyer  v. 
NebraslM,  308  U.  8.  890  (1933);  rerrttory  o/  HaiPoM  v.  AndntHm, 
48  F.  (30).  171  C.  C.  A.  9th.  1981). 

Certainly,  the  Uw  of  slander  and  libel  ajford  adequate  safe- 
guard against  improper  attacks  upon  foreign  goremmwnts  For 
that  reason  there  is  no  constitutional  Jnstlflfoatlon  for  the  In- 
trh^ment  upon  cItU  liberties  prorlded  by  the  bUl  whUh.  It  Is 
important  to  remember,  may  even  prohibit  group  meetings  In 
private  dweUlngs  and  the  display  of  banners  in  one's  own  home. 

n.  The  biU  violates  the  due  process  of  law  dause  of  the  fifth 
amendment,  because  it  is  vague  and  uncertain  and  because  tt  sets 
up  no  ressonably  asootainable  standard  of  guUt. 

A  statute  whlidi  is  vague  or  uncertain  does  not  meet  the  re- 
qtdrements  at  due  proceee  of  law.  No  person  may  be  oonvleted 
undo-  a  statute  which  does  mot  set  m>  a  reasonably  aseertalnabte 
standard  of  guUt  (Connolly  v.  Ocmermi  CcnatrueUon  Co^  389  U.  8. 
886  (1935);  United  Statet  v.  Cohen  Grocenf  Co^  356  U.  8.  91 
(1931):  MiKtt  Br.  V.  Harder,  9  Cal.  App.  (Sd)  168  (1986) ). 

The  bm  priAfbtts  any  person  to  display  a  flag,  bannsr.  plaeard 
or  device  within  600  feet  of  any  foreign  embassy  witlxrat  a  poUee 
departcoent  license,  if  the  display  Is  designed  or  adapted  totetng 
any  foreign  govmiment,  party,  or  organisation  cr  their  views  Into 
dtoepvite. 


BUTTOK  BUUUSB'l'UW  "PAT  TOUE 

What  Is  a  device?  Ik  a  button  worn  In  the  coat  Isftd  stating 
"Down  with  lafMXlallsm".  or  "Pay  your  debts",  such  a  davlos.  so 
that  a  person  walking  by  the  Japanese  or  British  Fmbassy  mli^ 
be  oonvletedT 

The  language  of  the  act  Is  so  vagus  that  a  person  dlsplsytng  a 
of  a  iniigy^T»#  announcing  an  article  on  "The  Homn  of 
r  or  "The  Evils  of  Communism"  mlfl^t  be  oonvleted  under 
its  terms. 

The  bm  does  not  dearty  require  that  the  person  making  the 
dlq>lay  Intend  the  barmer  or  device  to  bring  a  foreign  government 
Into  djsrqmte.   The  banner  need  only  to  be  "adopted"  to  that  end. 

Under  this  provision  a  person  wearing  a  button  of  tlw  Amerleaa 
League  Against  War  and  Fseriisiii  aiul  easuaUy  walking  by  the 
German  Embassy  without  IntexkUng  to  attract  attanttoQ  might 
find  himself  arrested  on  a  charge  <a  violating  the  biU. 

PertMpe  the  nxMt  dangerously  vague  feature  of  the  bm  la  Its 
failure  clearly  to  delimit  the  proscribed  area.  The  bOI  staftss  tba* 
the  acta  forbidden  may  not  be  carried  on  within  600  feet  of  a 
foreign  embassy. 

The  blU  Is  not  limited  to  displays  on  the  streets  or  sidewalks, 
nor  even  to  public  places.  Uzuter  Ita  Isngnsge  it  would  appareatly 
be  possible  to  convict  posons  dlqilaylng  antl-FMsetat,  pro^FMClst, 
antl-  or  pro-Communist  bannerB  in  public  meetangs  bcM  la  taaUs 
within  600  feet  of  a  foreign  embassy  and  even  in  ^elr  own 


of  pnsQBB  wtthin  609 
ntatives  Is  stanUazty 
or  pubUe 


moaK  T 

The  section  prohibiting  ooagregatiop 
of  buildings  occupied  by  foreign  repr 
and  uncertain.    It  is  not  limited  to 
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ITBdcr  th«  lltend  nwntng  of  the  amUcooua  language  used  by 
tbe  tfraftonan.  a  poUee  olBcer  oould  order  any  group  of  people 
meeting  for  any  purpoae  however  remote  tram  foreign  relations.  In 
a  pubUe  building  or  private  dwelling  to  Oispene. 

Such  legislation  typifies  dictatorships  and  Is  utterly  Inconsistent 
with  the  Amoican  constitutional  principle  that  persons  shall  be 
convicted  of  crimes  based  upon  clear  and  certain  standards  of 
guUt. 

m.  The  bill  Is  uncoiastttutlonal  because  It  confers  arbitrary 
power  to  the  poUoe  to  grant  permlte  and  to  disperse  assemblies, 
without  setting  up  any  standard  for  their  guidance.  There  ia  an 
unconstitutional  detegatlon  of  legislative  power. 

Hie  dlq>lay  of  derogatory  banners,  flags,  placards,  or  devices  is 
not  prohibited  by  the  resolution.  Banners  and  other  devices  may 
be  dlq>layed  at  the  unchecked  and  arbitrary  discretion  of  the 
DIstnct  supermtendent  of  pidlce.  Such  a  wide  delegation  of  power 
to  a  minor  olBcial.  without  the  setting  up  of  a  gtildlng  standard, 
is  definitely  tinoonstltutlonal  (Yiek  Wo  v.  Hopktna,  118  U.  S.  366: 
SOieOHer  Pmdtrf  Carp.  v.  17.  S..  395  U.  S.  496  (1935);  Panama 
Refining  Co.  v.  Jtyan.  389  U.  8.  388  (1996) ). 

Ttkb  langtmge  of  the  Court  In  State  v.  Coleman  (96  Conn.  190. 
118  Att.  885  (1931)).  in  whith  the  Court  held  tmoonstitutlonal  a 
municipal  ordinance  forbidding  parades  or  the  making  of  speeches 
in  public  places,  is  directly  applicable  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
Itl.    The  Court  said: 

Tt  is  assumed  by  the  ordinance  that  some  dtlaens  will  be  psr- 
mitted  by  the  chief  of  pcdlce  to  use  the  streets  and  parks  of  Meriden 
for  the  purpoee  of  exercising  their  constitutional  right. 

nrhat  being  so.  It  is  certain  that  the  chief  of  police  may  not,  by 
any  arbitrary  process  of  selection,  determine  in  advance  irtio  may 
and  who  may  not  exercise  it"  (p.  194>. 

In  a  case  hotHtny  unconstitutional  an  ordinance  forbidding 
perartos  without  license  from  the  police  the  Court.  In  City  of 
Chieago  v.  Trotter.  tU.  (430.  36  N.  S.  369  (1891)).  said: 

"TtM  ordinance  In  question  seems  to  recognise  the  fact  that  all 
iifOfMslonn  are  not  to  be  repressed,  and  seems  to  proceed  upon  the 
theory  that  some  of  such  demonstratloos  are  to  be  allowed  and  per- 
mitted and  others  prevented.  It  does  net.  however,  fix  and  deter- 
mine the  oonditloos  under  which  parades  and  prooessletts  will  be 
^mlawful. 

"It  merely  leaves  it  to  the  discretion  or  caprice  cf  the  superin- 
tendent at  poliee  to  imperatively  pmecribe  who  shall  be  permitted 
to  gather  together  in  such  processions  and  who  shall  not;  to  dic- 
tate that  the  members  of  one  politloal  party,  or  of  one  religious 
denomination,  or  of  one  dvle  society,  may.  and  the  members  of 
^«i«tiMir  poiltig^^  P«rty.  rtflglous  denominations,  or  civic  society 
may  not^  have  such  parades  or  processioni,  and  to  arbitrarily  fix 
the  tlinss.  occasions,  and  localities  when  and  where  such  assem- 
Uages  wm  be  allowed. 

"It  ta  sabveralve  of  the  liberty  of  the  citlaen.  and  outside  of  the 
Hftwwm  of  the  law.  that  authority  so  arbitrary  should  be  lodged 
tn  one  hkUvldual"  (p.  488). 

The  profialon  of  the  bill  rdattng  to  congregating  within  two 
ModBB  (800  feet)  o(  foreign  emhassles  constitute  a  remarkable 
abdieatlcn  of  lagtalattre  duty.  A  polloe  oOeer  by  ordering  per- 
sons to  disperse  makes  their  assembly  a  erime  and  there  is  no 
provlalcB  whatever  Indicating  what  types  of  assembliee  are  to  he 
ordered  dlspened.  The  case  dted  above  demonstrates  the  uncon- 
■tttvtloaallty  of  saeii  a  provision  as  does  the  now  famous  q;>lnlon 
la  ths  case  of  Territory  o/  amnmU  v.  Andiuha  (48  F.  (3d)  171 
<0.  C  A.f.  1981)). 

The  MU  aoeordlngly  Is  tmeonetttutlonal.  both  under  the  flrat 
It,  as  aa  iafrlafsncnt  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
the  flfth  amendment  as  a  davloe  of  due  process  of 


EST 


This  concliKlw  the  legal  Mpects  of  the  hill,  and  I  win  now 
ttie  mloortty  report. 


Miw<irri  or  UMUuiiBB 

It  l8  understood  also  that  the  Plttman-McRejmolds  bin 
has  vigorous  opposition  In  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
ItBdf .  As  orlgtiially  reported  out,  tt  was  House  Joint  Reso- 
lutton  473.  and  the  Senate  Joint  resolution  is  practically  the 
same,  and  the  arguments  are  the  same  for  both. 

I  ttaorcf ora  take  the  Ubertj  in  qiKrtiiig  portions  of  the  mi- 
nority i^puit. 

The  commlttfe  begins  by  showing  that  the  bill  constitutes 
an  Infilngemeiit  of  the  first  amendment  to  the  CSoostttutlon 
of  ttw  United  States,  quoting  that  amendment. 

They  say: 

It  might  be  a  proper  kind  of  regulation  under  a  dictatorial  form 
of  government,  which  permits  no  criticism;  but  under  our  r^ub- 
liean  form  of  government  the  peaosful  right  of  assembly  and  the 
freedom  of  speech  has  long  been  established  as  being  a  part  of  the 
rl^ts  of  amertcan  eitlaena  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Oonsti- 


The  mlnartty  report  further  says  that  the  rights  guaran- 
teed to  Amerlran  dtlaens  by  the  Oonstltiition  o<  Xreedom  of 


speech,  assembly,  and  petition  should  not  be  lightly  set 
aside,  limited,  or  suppressed  by  an  act  of  Congress.  Thai  It 
says  It  is  "of  questionable  wisdom  and  far  more  suited  to 
autocratic  and  despotic  governments  than  to  our  free  insti- 
tutions and  constitutional  democracy." 

The  minority  of  the  committee  believes  that  as  long  as 
democratic  rights  are  imabridged  and  unrestricted  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  ovei-throw  of  our  free  institutions 
and  the  American  system  of  government. 

DAMCEBOUS  AND  VNIVECESSABT  PBECEDENT 

The  minority  also  believes  the  resolution  would  establish 
a  dangerous  and  unnecessary  precedent  and  "might  serve  as 
a  precedent  for  further  infringements  and  limitations  on  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  American  people." 

Also,  they  say: 

This  resolution  Is  so  stringent  (or  loosely  written)  that  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  walking  on  the  sidewalks  adjacent  to  an  embassy  could 
be  arrested  for  displaying  the  American  flag  on  the  lapel  of  his 
coat.  A  friend  of  labor  wearing  the  button  or  emblem  of  his 
organization  Is  subject  to  arrest  if  he  ventures  too  near  a  foreign 
embassy. 

The  pnremlses  of  a  foreign  legation  or  embassy  are  constructively 
deemed  to  be  foreign  territory,  but  the  sidewalks  and  streets  ad- 
jacent and  contiguous  thereto  are  not  within  their  jurisdiction 
and  are  public  property,  and  therefore  belong  to  the  people  who 
pay  taxes  for  their  maintenance. 

This  minority  report  is  signed  by  Robert  Allen,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Mrs.  Edith  Nourse  Rogers,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Hamilton  Pish,  of  New  York. 


A  Plea  of  Distress  and  an  Appeal  for  Aid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  ' 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATTVES 
Monday,  August  16.  1937 


TALK  BT.  HON.  CLARK  E.  HOFFMAN.  OF  MICHIOAN,  AT 
BIRMINGHAM,  ALA.,  ON  AUGUST  10,  1937 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wider  permission  granted 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  insert  herein  a  talk  given  by  me  at 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  on  August  10.  1937: 

ftllow  Americans,  some  listening  may  wonder  why  a  OongreM- 
man  from  Michigan  should  be  here. 

To  disabuse  your  minds  of  any  thought  that  the  ptirpose  is  to 
suggest  or  advise  what  you  should  do,  let  It  be  imderstood  now 
that  my  visit  Is  but  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  yotir  help  and 
brining  home  to  you  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  what  baa 
happened  to  us  In  the  Industrial  North  and  what  we  of  the  agri- 
cultural districts  of  that  region  fear  may  come  to  our  farms  «tn^ 
their  related  Industries. 

It  Is  not  my  pxupose  to  tell  the  people  of  this  commtmlty  what 
they  should  do  to  solve  the  problem  of  John  L.  Lewis,  the  C.  I.  O., 
communism,  or  any  other  radical,  subversive  movement,  which 
they  may  be  called  upon  to  face.  I  merely  want  to  warn  you  that 
If  this  menace — and  it  Is  a  very  real  menace— is  not  halted  before 
It  Invade  and  takes  over  your  country,  you  will  have  to  eiulure 
the  same  lawless  reign  of  terrorism  which  swept  through  my 

What  this  movement  now  abroad  in  the  land  has  done  to  \u  It 
will  surely  do  to  you,  unless  you  meet  it  with  a  greater  degree  of 
Intelligence  and  determination  than  we  have  used. 

Loyal  and  patriotic  as  you  are,  with  your  Intelligence,  your  de- 
termination, and  the  knowledge,  which  we  did  not  at  the  time 
possess,  of  how  it  movee.  the  procedure  which  It  adopts  and  the 
methods  which  it  uses  and  the  results  which  it  desires,  you  have 
the  opportimlty,  you  have  the  desire,  and  If  once  you  realize  the 
danger,  no  doubt  you  will  act  to  preserve  oxa  American  form  of 
government  and  to  end  for  all  time  the  effort  to  Install  alien  Euro- 
pean schemes  of  social  organization  which  are  as  repiumant  to 
you  aa  to  us. 

Since  December  80  this  great  movement,  backed  by  minions  at 
dollars  under  the  direction  of  skilled  leadership,  with  experienced 
and  ruthless  organizers,  has  been  sweeping  over  our  coimtry. 

Its  avowed  purpose  Is  the  betterment  of  the  workers'  condition. 

..«  »"«4^PYn»se  Is  to  place  in  the  hands  of  those  behind  It 
milllona  of  dollars,  a  power  over  labor  never  before  dreamed  cf, 
and  the  destruction  of  our  form  of  government. 
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About  this  there  Is  no  doubt,  for  of  a  similar  movement  in  the 
early  twenties  the  United  Mine  Workers  under  John  L.  Lewis' 
dictation.  In  a  report  published  by  the  United  States  Senate  in 
1924  as  Document  No.  14  of  the  Sixty-eighth  Congress  sUted  of  a 
Btm"*''  movement: 

"Imported  revolution  ia  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  United  ICne 
Workers  of  America  and  of  the  American  people.  The  seizure  of 
this  union  Is  being  attempted  as  the  first  step  in  the  realization  of 
a  thoroughly  organized  program  of  the  agencies  and  forcea  behind 
the  Commimlst  International  at  Moscow  for  the  conquest  of  the 
American  continent. 

THX  OVKXTHBOW  AITO  DXBTBUCTTOir  OF  THIS  OOVSRHMCNT 

"The  overthrow  and  destruction  of  this  Government  with  the 
establishment  of  an  absolute  and  arbitrary  dictatorship,  and  the 
eUmlnatlon  of  all  forms  of  popular  voice  in  governmental  affairs. 
Is  being  attempted  on  a  more  gigantic  scale,  with  more  resolute 
piurpose,  and  with  more  crafty  design  than  at  any  time  in  the 
history  of  this  Nation." 

That  the  crew  engineering  the  present  drive  ts  a  wrecking  crew 
Is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  aided  by  the  Wagner  Act,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  and  the  Senate  La  Follette  Civil  Liberties 
Committee,  the  days'  work  lost  because  of  strikes  to  the  tollers  of 
this  land  totaled  In  the  first  4  months  of  this  year  10.851,706.  while 
In  the  4  years  of  1928-31  the  total  was  but  5,665,000  days. 

NoTX. — While  the  4  years'  loss  was  a  trifle  over  five  and  one-half 
million  days,  Juzie  of  this  year  gave  us  a  strike  loss  of  4,500.000 
days'  work  lost.  These  figures  are  from  the  Department  of  Labor 
that  tend  to  ahow,  no  matter  what  the  avowed  purpose,  the  real 
result  of  C.  I.  O.  activities. 

A  Congressman  from  Texas,  Maust  Mavsbick,  speaking  under  the 
auspices  of  the  U.  A.  W.  A.,  a  C.  I.  O.  affiliate,  on  June  5  at 
Detroit,  announced  his  pvirpose.  In  part  at  least,  to  be  to  free  the 
slaves  of  Ford.  The  man  referred  to  by  the  Congressman  as  a  slave 
draws  from  the  Ford  organization  an  average  wage  of  $7.26  per 
day. 

nuzxNG  roKo's  sukvta 

tt  a  man  ftom  Texas  Is  to  assist  to  economic  freedom  a  man 
receiving  such  a  wage,  surely  it  Is  not  Improper  for  me  to  ask  the 
aid  of  the  South  to  assist  us  to  free  ourselves  from  the  coercion, 
the  Intimidation,  the  violence,  the  destruction  of  property  for 
which  Mr.  Mavbbick  speaks,  and  which  by  armed  men.  flying 
sqiiadrons.  If  you  please.  Invade  our  State  and  drive  ova  vrorkers 
from  their  tasks  and  force  them  upon  relief  rolls.  This  organiza- 
tion for  which  Mr.  Matbbick  speaks — end  he  exinressed  the  hope 
that  the  South  would  become  organized — ^has  cost  my  State,  since 
the  first  of  the  year,  more  than  $100,000,000  wages  and  profits. 

Do  not  misunderstand.  I  am  not  speaking  against  a  legitimate 
labor  organization,  such  as  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
under  whose  auspices  I  have  spoken  and  am  glad  to  speak.  I  am 
criticizing  an  organization  which,  flying  the  banner  of  labor,  would 
destroy  the  WOTker's  liberty  and  establish  oommxmlsm. 

UNIOWS  MSCKS8A>T 

In  my  Judgment,  it  Is  as  necessary  that  labor  organise  as  it  was 
that  the  Colonlea  should  f  onn  a  imion  to  resist  the  tyranny  of 
King  George  IIL 

WeU  and  faithfully  has  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  served 
the  cause  of  American  labor  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
It  will  not  in  the  end  prevail  over  this  foe  which  la  seeking  to 
destroy.  But  It  must  be  alert:  it  must  be  active;  It  must  be  ag- 
gressive— not  as  the  C.  I.  O.  is  aggressive,  without  and  beyond  the 
law.  but  within  the  law.  and  It  shoifld  be  henceforth,  as  heretofore, 
an  organization  devoted  to  the  Interests  of  labor  and  not  a  political 
organization. 

Tou  have  been  more  or  less  remote  from  the  later  labor  disputes 
occurring  from  time  to  time  in  the  northern  industrial  States. 
Doubtless,  there  have  been  occasions  when  you  received  the  news 
of  our  Industrial  warfare  with  a  feeling  of  more  or  leas  sympathetic 
contempt. 

Perhaps  you  feel  that  the  events  of  the  past  few  months  In 
such  States  as  Michigan.  Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Indiana, 
are  Just  another  evidence  of  the  quarrelsomeness  or  the  lack  of 
courage  of  our  people. 

I  beg  of  you.  do  not  make  that  mistake.  The  problem  In  my 
State,  like  similar  problems  in  many  other  Northern  Statea,  la  not 
a  sectional  problem.  It  Is  a  great  national  problem  which  can  only 
be  solved  by  a  united  Nation. 

My  visit  here  is  prompted  by  our  necessity — because  we  of  the 
North  so  far  have  not  been  able  to  solve  this  problem  and  because 
we  need  your  help. 

In  addition  to  that  It  Is  the  thought  that  you  may  profit  by  our 
experience,  as  we  might  have  profited  had  we  listened  befoce  It  was 
too  late. 

There  are  those  of  you  who  may  think  that  communism  can 
never  gain  a  foothold  here.  You  may  think  that.  In  spite  of  all 
the  plans  whl(^  have  been  made  by  John  L.  Lewis  and  his  Com- 
munist organization,  knovm  aa  the  C.  I.  O.,  for  organising  the 
industrial  workers  of  the  South,  such  a  thing  cannot  happen  In 
the  Tennessee  Valley.  That  Is  what  we  thou^t.  If  that  is  what 
you  thinfc.  you  wcTB  never  more  mistaken. 

I  have  talked  with  Congressmen  from  the  South  and  invariably 
they  have  advised  me  that  what  happened  to  ua  "cannot  happen 
here."  Their  statement  has  been.  "We  will  not  tolerate  this 
lawlessness,  this  driving  of  men  from  thatr  work." 
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It  U  to  be  hoped  that  thcae  men  are  right.  I  pray  that  you 
wlU  never  have  to  go  through  the  expertenoe  we  w«re  toraed  to 
endure. 


Bear  with  me  while  I  tell  you  what  happened  In  my  hoina 
State,  and  In  other  States  of  the  North.  Consider  the  Saginaw 
Valley,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  a  vaUey  as 
beautiful,  as  fertile,  as  prosperous,  as  any  In  the  Southland — • 
farmers  tilling  productive  land,  harvesting  and  marketing  their 
crops,  industrial  towns  and  dtles.  hxunmlng  faetorlea,  workeza 
well  pfUd  and  contented;  typical  American  communities. 

Take  a  glance  at  the  Detroit  area,  including  Flint.  Pontlae. 
and  Dearborn;  workers  In  factories  clean,  well  lighted,  sanitary 
In  every  way.  all  of  them  drawing  wages  undreamed  of  a  few  yean 
ago;  the  wage  in  one  factory  averaging  $7.28  a  day;  workers  who 
had  no  fault  to  find  with  wages,  hours,  or  worklxig  conditions. 

Yet,  within  a  short  space  of  time,  hundreds  of  thousands  wera 
driven  from  their  dally  tasks  by  the  intimidation  and  the  mob 
violence  of  Lewis,  his  C.  I.  O.,  and  the  so-called  AutomobUe 
Workers  of  America,  and  the  rest  are  now  being  threatened  with  a 
similar  fate. 

Then  drop  down  to  the  Conemaugh  Valley,  nestling  In  th« 
mountains  which  surround  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  let  us  review  the 
abortive  strike  called  In  the  great  Cambria  mills  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co..  In  the  city  of  Johnstown. 

Then  we  might  travel  back  to  Chicago  and  inquire  Into  the 
Memorial  Day  riot.  Inaugurated  as  It  was  by  a  mob  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Lewis  high  command,  led  by  flying  aquadrona 
of  local  and  imported  gangsters. 

On  our  vray  to  Chicago  we  pass  the  Ohio  district — Youngs  town, 
Masslllon,  and  Canton — with  their  records  of  the  dead  and  the 
burled,  of  coercion.  Intimidation,  of  riot  and  of  bloodshed. 

There  is  one  bright  spot  in  the  northern  picture,  and  that  Is 
Maine — ^that  great  stronghold  of  Americanism.  When  Lewis  or- 
ganizers soxight  to  take  over  the  shoe  Industry  the  problem  was 
met  and  answered  as  It  should  have  been  answered.  The  lawless 
found  themselves  behind  prison  bars. 

To  bring  the  plctxuv  home  to  you,  if  possible,  is  my  objective. 

The  motor  industry  all  throiigh  the  depression  managed  to  keep 
employment  and  wages  at  approximately  the  1929  levels.  It  con- 
stantly Improved  its  product  and  at  the  same  time  steadily  lowered 
its  prices  to  the  iiltlmate  consumers,  and  the  wage  per  \mlt  of 
production  was  higher  than  before.  By  improved  methods  of  mass 
producticm  it  was  able  to  maintain  a  constantly  Increasing  maricet, 
thus  creating  new  opportunities  for  employment  for  those  who 
ordinarily  might  be  ten^xvarlly  out  of  Mnployment  because  of 
new  labor-savmg  devices. 

Scores  of  proq;)avus  communities  have  been  built  around  this 
Indtistry.  In  them  many  of  the  workers  own  their  own  homes. 
They  have  paid  their  bills  promptly.  Their  children  have  had  the 
advantages  of  the  best  of  public-school  education.  Wagea,  work- 
ing conditions,  hours  were  satisfactory. 

Then  what  himpened? 

Lewis  and  his  Communist  allies  determined  to  take  over  control 
of  labor.  The  C.  I.  O.  was  organized.  Self-appointed,  these  men, 
some  of  them  Communists  with  a  national  reputatkm.  Joined  in 
an  attempt  to  impose  their  win  upon  labor. 

The  purpose  was  to  organise  workers  by  industrlss  lastsad  cf  by 
craft,  ths  traditional  poUcy  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

C.  I.  O.  turned  ita  eyes  longingly  toward  the  great  motor  indus- 
try, with  its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers.  Its  wsU-flllsd  pay 
envelc^pes.  and  determined  to  force  them  Into  the  C.  X.  O.  sad  to 
levy  tribute. 

Lewis'  United  Mine  Woiken  supplied  a  portion  of  the  money  for 
oiganizaUon  work,  and  workera  In  ths  district  were  sssessed  as 
much  ss  $2  a  month  to  help  ths  cause.  It  hss  been  charged  that 
money  from  Moeoow  aided  in  the  organlwtlon  drive,  and  this 
charge  has  to  date  gone  unchallenged. 

General  Motors,  at  Flint.  Mich.,  was  the  first  potot  of  ths  attadk. 
A  minority,  not  10  percent,  threw  hundreds  of  thotissnds  out  of 
work,  rendered  the  factory  idle. 

C.  Z.  O.  CLOOS  PAT  WXMDOW 

One  plant  after  another  was  subjected  to  the  so-called  sit-down 
strike.  And  for  44  days  the  wage  earners  on  the  pay  rcdls  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  lost  a  million  dollars  a  day.  althou^  most  of  them 
wanted  to  work  and  most  of  them  were  entirely  out  of  sympatic 
with  the  C.  I.  O.  and  Its  methods  of  violence  and  intimidation. 

In  the  Chrysl«  plants  the  workers  lost  $10X)OOjOOO;  the  retail 
merchants  of  Detroit  and  the  immediate  vicinity  lost  $6,000,000:  ths 
wholeealers,  $7,700,000. 

The  total  loss  which  has  been  caused  throughout  the  country 
since  the  first  of  the  year  runs  into  hundreds  of  millions  of  doOsis. 
The  workers  irtiom  Lewis  and  his  C.  L  O.  gangsters  are  pretending 
to  help  are  paying  that  cost. 

Because  of  the  Insistence  of  the  Governor,  who  Is  known  as  a 
■Oabor  Governor".  General  Motors  signed  a  contract  with  Lewis.  Ths 
cards  were  stacked  against  the  company,  for  It  was  quite  evident 
that  neither  Its  property  nor  its  loyal  workers  would  receive  any 
protection  from  the  authorltlea. 


Before  the  stgnaturas  were  dry.  thla  agreement  was  no  mors  tban 
a  worthless  piece  of  paper.    Since  it  waa  stgnsd  Genstal  Ifoton  has 
had  more  than  300  strikes  and  stc^niMges  In  48  ptantL   One  of 
strikes  was  called  for  no  better  reason  than  that  it  va    " 
work  that  daj.** 
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o(  tte  otcothre 


^r  <««t  and  >raM  tbqr  took  and  iMid 
•Aow  ct  Oiaa»l  MOfeois  and  of  CbiTdar.    Tliey 
rooBM,  taidped  tbamaelTM  to  food  and  tb«  oaotenta  oC  ttw  bar. 

Hm  Oovemor  of  Mt«r*»«f  «  f oraad  »  oontract  with  Chrjaler  and  on 
Aiaguat  4.  Juat «  Um  dan  aco»  twcauae  ttta  mainbara  of  an  tndapend- 
cnt  udIoxi.  a  union  of  ttM  workcxa.  would  not  Join  tha  C.  I.  O.  and 
pair  tribute,  tfaey  weto  baatan.  aomo  of  tham  aant  to  s  hoapital, 
and  tiM  following  day  ao.OOO  workara  wan  out  at  mapLajtoteat — ^thls 
notwithstanding  a  coDacttTa^baifalnlng  oontraefc  with  the  United 
Automobile  Workara  of  the  C.  I.  O. 

The  C.  X.  O.  blofikaded  the  United  Stataa  hl^waya.  fordi^  dtl- 
■■ns  'to  detour  for  mllea  to  reach  their  destination.  In  Fontlac, 
lOch^  they  hacve  alreail^  taken  atepa  toward  the  oooJIaestKm  of 
property,  «  neeaaaaiy  pretude  to  a  suooMtful  Oomtnuntot  rerolutioii. 
by  refuatng  to  paqr  rent  for  their  homes  unlem  and  until  the  rentals 
are  rednoed  to  a  flgure  which  they  care  to  pay. 

lliey  have  aarobed.  armed  and  breathing  threats  of  violence, 
from  one  city  to  another;  from  one  State  to  another. 

Ihey  aawulted  and  beat  peaceful  workers.  By  sending  their 
pldcata  to  hnmas,  they  Intimidated  wlvee  and  chlldren  of  workns. 

They  defied  the  orders  of  the  courts.    They  have  refused  to 
by  thoee  lawa  whlA  goeem  all  others,  elatmlng  a  q>eclal 

iTllaga  to  beat  workera.  to  deatroy  property,  and  to  escape  pun- 

o(  the  C.  I.  O. 

c  I.  o. 

m  the  Ittaa  dty  of  Monroe.  Iflch..  with  a  pq;nilation  of  35.000. 
Lewis  and  tha  O.  I.  O.  attempted  to  prevent  the  reopening  oi  a 
steel  mm  when  the  owners,  um  workers  themselvee.  and  the  en- 
tire oommimlty  wanted  It  reopened.  They  tailed  <mly  because  of 
the  eonrageous  action  of  a  mayor  whan  the  Governor  refused  to 
^Ivs  the  man  who  wanted  to  work  the  protection  he  demanded. 

In  tensing.  Michigan's  capital.  oOcon  charged  with  the  en- 
foreament  of  the  law  Jailed  aeven  diafcarbars  of  the  peace  maa- 
quecadlng  as  pickets,  fbrthwtth,  the  C.  I.  O.  an4  the  U.  A.  W.  A. 
took  paasaaslon  of  that  dty;  stopped  trafle;  caused  buslnees  to 
suspend:  drove  taxis  and  buasee  on  the  atreets;  doaed  the  news- 
theatars.  barber  shopa.  and  raatauranta  Tliey 
over  the  capital  grounds  and  the  etatehoum  and  ''sat 
down"  In  the  Oovemor'S  dBce.  Then  the  Oovemor  moved  for 
tha  ralaaae  of  the  eo-caDed  plckata  and  a  L  O,  having  demon- 
•timtad  Its  powar,  called  off  ita  rsvolatkm. 

The  atndenta  of  the  Slate  Agrlettltaral  College— farmer  boya— 
had  a  dlgetcnt  Idea  of  the  situation  and.  when  the  stt-downers 
moved  Into  ttieir  town,  lost  a  mUe  or  eo  east  of  the  capital,  they 
threw  seven  or  -eight  of  the  leaders  into  the  Oedar  River. 

What  the  Oofvemor  of  the  grsat  State  of  Michigan,  the  sheriff 
of  Tngham  Oonnty,  the  chief  and  dty  polloe  of  Tianaing  and 
Michlgan'a  Rational  Guard  oould  not  or  would  not  do.  farmer-boy 
Btndente  ptmnptly  aeoompUlhed  by  giving  the  leaders  of  the  mOb 
a  bath  m  the  river  and  an  opportunity  to  "cod  dr." 

The  d  I.  O.  has  entered  pdltlca  In  Detrdt.  nominated  a  ticket. 
and  Intenda  to  take  over  the  dty  hall  and  make  the  best  picket 
In  the  union**  Detrdfa  next  chief  of  poUoe. 


c  I.  o. 
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One 


taidepend- 
thrown  In  a  vat  of  PUntooae  beoauee  he 
to  )oln  the  unkm.  Othera.  on  August  4.  In  the  Rymouth 
bxnndi  of  the  Chrysler  pfatnt.  ware  beaten  and  eent  to  the  hoqdtal 
hecaues  they  lefueed  to  Jdn  the  C.  I.  O.  and  pay  dues. 

Ihey  have  defied  court  orders  requiring  ttetr  pickets  to  give 
«p  -cIiAb,  haaeban  bate.  Maekjaeka.  and  other  weapona".  with 
Iha  aiitiwiBnr  that  "sliildiii  and  bloody  thlnga  are  In  the 
Mid  that  nhe  plAeta  wffl  no  lecgsr  permit  their  llnee  to 
'  what  It  Bsay." 

Of  thonaanda  of  people  In  ttie  Segtoaw  Vallgr,  in 
on  flMFm  and  In  dty.  rtBpenrt  upon  the  Consumers  Power 
Co.  Ibr  M  hoar  aarvlee.  The  hDueewtfe  uaes  deetrldty  not  only 
for  light  but  for  cooking.  lafrigeratkm.  washing,  ironing,  and  a 

~  it  to  leeeen  his  dally 

it  upon  It.    dly  firs  and  poUos  alarms 
the  hopltala.  the  sultarlng  of  the  tick,  is 

the  current  Is  on. 
valley  la  dependent  upon  thla  current  for  Ita 


hours   aftar  tlie 


Co.    Tet. 
contract 
the  Bwltdws 
the  people  of  the 


k  contract  with 

power.   Juat   U 

of  the  Lawk 
a  atanrtatlll  the  aetlvltlaa 


TliBt  food  and  BUk  far  "hot He  hablei^  were  afwilllnglnreftlgeia- 
toVB.  that  meala  wwa  haU  cookad  on  atovsa.  the  houaewlfe  unable  to 
ftnMh  her  taAs,  light  unavallaWe,  cnmmunlcatlona  interrupted, 
podea  and  fire  jprotoctkm  daatroyad,  hospftala  unabla  to  earry  on 
their  tasks  of  mercy  meant  nothlnff  to  ~ 
«iM«»««i^^tn.tiTn  their 


the 


What  of  ^ohnatown.  Pa.r    During  the  18  montha 
atrlka.  two  dtaadroua  flooda  had  left  Johnatown  In  a  state  of 

hi 


tlie  city,  for  a  long  period,  saw  a  goodly  part  of  their  wagea  go 
for  repairs  to  damaged  homes,  for  back  installments  on  fur- 
niture, automobiles,  and  insurance.  Without  work  for  many  days, 
pay  checks  were  gratefully  received. 

C.  I.  O.  organizers  had  been  carrying  on  an  active  campaign 
within  the  Cambria  plant  for  more  than  a  year.  Informed  sources 
give  their  numbers  at  the  time  of  the  strike  as  no  more  tlian 
2,000  of  the  15.000  employed.  But  a  strike  was  ordered  at  11 
p'.  m.  on  June  11. 

There  followed  the  usual  disorder.  A  man  waa  kidnaped. 
stripped  of  his  clothing,  and  turned  loose  on  the  streets  of  Jolms- 
town.  Men  were  driven  from  their  work.  Picketing  of  the  plant 
was  accompanied  by  mob  violence.  Plying  squadrons  of  strikers 
went  through  the  city  to  stone  the  homes  of  those  who  would 
work — ^to  drive  them  to  pay  an  Initiation  fee  and  monthly  dues, 
with  special  assessments,  to  the  C.  I.  O. 

Notwlthstandmg  all  this  violence,  loyal  workers  continued  to 
go  into  the  plants  and  so,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our 
coimtry,  the  armed  forces  of  a  great  State,  the  State  police  of 
Pennsylvania,  were  sent  by  Governor  Barle  to  drive  the  workers 
from   the   Johnstown  mills. 

And  for  what  reason?  For  no  reason  at  all,  except  that  a 
C.  I.  O.  leader  threatened  to  bring  40.000  men  to  Johnstown  to 
demonstrate  their  strength. 

A  courageous  Governor,  a  Governor  loyal  to  his  State  and  Na- 
tion, would  have  told  the  strikers,  when  they  made  this  threat, 
as  did  Mayor  Knaggs  of  Monroe.  Mich.,  that  they  could  not  Invade 
Johnstown. 

Fortunatdy,  Johnstown  had  citizens  and  a  mayor  wtko  refused 
to  be  Intimidated.  To  the  aid  of  these  citizens  came  public 
opinion  and  Pennsylvania's  Governor  Earle  was  forced  to  retreat 
from  the  position  he  had  taken  and  worklngmen  at  Johnstown 
once  mcve  went  about  their  dally  tasks. 

On  Memorial  Day  of  this  jrear,  flying  squadrons  of  "stzong-arm 
men",  directed  by  Lewis'  organizers  and  led  by  his  Oommtmlst 
associates,  made  their  fourth  attempt  to  take  over  a  great  Indus- 
trial plant  in  Chicago  and  to  drive  from  their  wcH-k  1,400  men 
who  refused  to  pay  tribute  to  John  L.  Lewis,  his  C.  L  O.,  and  his 
Bted  workers  organizing  committee. 

These  men  claimed  the  right  to  work.  They  were  satlsHed  with 
their  Jobs.  They  desired  to  support  themselves:  to  avdd  going 
upon  the  relief  rolls.  But  Lewis,  the  dicUtor,  determined  they 
must  be  made  to  pay  for  a  license  to  wco-k. 

Think  back  for  a  moment  to  Jime  of  1922,  when  the  same  mob 
psychdogy  was  on  the  March  at  Herrin.  m.  A  strike  was  in 
progress,  but  a  strip  mine  was  being  operated  by  members  of  the 
steam  shovelers'  union. 

Although  these  workers  at  Herrin  were  members  of  a  union, 
Lewis  determined  they  should  be  driven  from  their  jobe,  so  he 
sent  a  wire  to  his  United  Mine  Workers,  which  contained,  "««^Tig 
other  things,  this  statement.    I  quote: 

"Representatives  of  oiur  organization  are  Jiistifled  in  treating 
this  crowd  as  an  outlaw  organization  and  in  viewing  its  mem- 
bers in  the  same  light  as  they  do  any  other  common  strike- 
breaker.   John  L.  Lewis." 

Acting  upon  this  telegram,  the  United  Mine  Workers  forced  the 
surrender  of  47  men,  who  marched  out  of  the  mine  unarmed  and 
under  a  white  flag  and  a  guaranty  of  protection. 

LSWm  BEKDS  A  TKUBCBAM  AlTD  MKIf  MS 

Listen  to  what  happened  on  the  evening  of  this  21st  day  of 
Jime  1922.  when  John  L  Lewis  was  In  the  saddle  at  Herrin.  m. 

McDowell,  the  mine  superintendent,  was  a  cripple.  He  could 
not  walk  as  fast  as  the  men  wished.  Several  times  he  was  beaten 
aenaeless  but  revived.  But.  after  a  mile's  walk,  he  was  beaten 
to  death. 

The  imlon  workers  were  lined  up  against  a  wire  fence  and  told 
to  climb  the  fence  and  run.  Th&teen  were  shot  as  they  made 
the  effort.  A  fourteenth  died  a  moment  later.  Four  priaooers 
died  of  wounds  on  reaching  the  woods.  Eight  who  f«M»ftpffd  were 
caught.  Two  were  hanged  to  trees  and  their  bodies  riddled  with 
bunete. 

a^were  tied  together  with  one  rope,  which  was  attached  to  a 
motorcar,  behind  which  they  were  dragged,  still  alive.  After 
the  six  were  exhibited  to  the  cheering  mob,  they  were  taken  to  a 
cemetery  and  shot.  Ihe  throats  of  three  were  cut.  but  one  lived 
to  teU  the  story. 

That  night  the  Lewis  telegram  was  still  displayed  for  all  to  read 
•Pd  to  a  nearby  barber  shop  in  Herrin  was  posted  this  notice: 

'Twcaty-flve  scabs  are  dead.  Nine  are  in  the  hospital  and 
the  mine  is  dosed.    The  striking  miners'  prayer  was  answered." 

That  Is  the  record  of  what  happened  In  June  of  1022.  when 
Jdm  L.  Lewis  sent  a  tel^ram.  Today  he  is  knocking  at  the 
gates  of  your  southern  factories.  He  has  already  taken  over 
possession  of  many  a  northern  industrial   plant. 

At  Chicago,  on  Memorial  Day  at  this  year,  the  stage  waa  aet  for 
another  like  massacre,  but.  fortimately  for  the  workers  in  the 
min.  the  Chicago  police  were  on  guard  and  xmlawful  mob  vldence. 
Inspired  by  Communlste  working  under  Lewis'  organisers,  were 
met  by  the  forces  of  law  and  order  and  Lewis'  mobsters  were 
turned  back. 

Ten  men  died  in  the  Chicago  riots,  but  this  time  they  were 
lawls*  dupes.  They  were  men  who  were  sent  to  their  death  by 
Jowls'  "red"  organizers.  They  were  blind  followers  of  Lewis, 
bent  on  aiq>plantlng  government  by  mob  rule  and  by  anardiy. 
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.  nie  two  oceurrenoea  have  one  thing  in  common,  and  that  la  that 
In  each  Instance  the  responsibllty  lies  squarely  on  the  doorstep  of 
John  L.  Lewis'  beautiful,  aristocratic  Alexandria  home.  It  goes 
with  him  when  he  buys  antiques  without  regard  to  their  cost.  It 
rides  with  him  In  his  llmcusine,  driven  by  his  liveried  chauffeur, 
and  it  stoys  with  him  as  he  retires  at  night  in  his  colonial  bed- 
stead, and  If  there  be  justice  in  this  world  the  thoughte  of  theae 
men.  tortured  and  killed  at  Herrin,  sent  to  their  death  at  Chicago, 
should  abide  with  him  until  the  morning's  dawn. 

Because  law-enforcement  ofllclals  were  faithfxil  to  their  trust. 
<;hls  Chicago  mob,  inspired  by  Lewis'  organizers,  failed  in  this,  Ite 
fourth,  attempt  to  repeat  the  horror  of  Herrin. 

But  what  has  the  C.  I.  O.  to  say  of  this  failture? 

A  TintZAT  TO  SHZD  BLOOD 

Leo  Kryskl,  field  man  for  John  L.  Lewis,  said  on  June  1 — ^I  quote: 

"We  are  going  to  fight  on  to  victory  regardless  of  the  cost  in 
lives;  we  are  ready  to  spill  our  blood  in  large  quantities  in  the 
middle  oS  the  road." 

That  Is  what  Kryskl  said,  but  It  Is  not  what  he  meant.  He  did 
not  mean  that  he  or  Lewis  or  Browder  or  Brophy  or  Hai^ood  or 
Hlllman,  either  of  the  Reuthers,  or  any  of  the  other  leaders.  In- 
tended to  get  in  a  position  where  their  blood  would  be  spilled. 

What  he  meant  was  that  he  was  ready  to  spill  the  blood  of  work- 
ers, of  men,  of  women,  and  of  innocent  children,  for  in  the  front 
ranks  of  the  marchers  thei«  Communlste  place  their  children  and 
their  women. 

In  Cleveland.  Maaslllon,  and  Youngstown  men  have  died  because 
of  the  methods  which  Lewis  has  iised  to  his  efforte  to  keep  honest 
workers  from  their  toil  until  they  have  signed  on  the  dotted  Itoe 
and  agreed  to  pay  tribute  to  him — ^now  a  labor  king,  but  the 
political  boss  of  the  future — ^who  Is  gathering  from  the  pay  en- 
vdopes  of  the  workers  th4  funds  neoeasary  to  establish  himself 
and  his  organization  as  a  political  power,  where  he  In  1040  can 
effectively  enforce  the  (Nrders  he  may  give  to  a  President,  if  he  be 
ziot  President  himself. 

Millions  of  dollars  in  wages  are  being  lost  to  the  workers  be- 
cause of  the  power  he  h&s  acquired — acquired  because  we  have 
remained  silent  and  inactive. 

That  the  sitxution  is  serious  should  be  obvious  to  every  patrioUo 
citizen,  to  every  honest  worker.  It  Is  serioiis,  not  so  much  because 
of  Lewis,  who  is  little  more  than  a  powerful  bully,  but  because  of 
the  forces  behind  him:  because  of  those  who  are  xising  him  and 
who  apparently  have  the  (lympathetlc  ear  of  many  ofllclals. 

It  Is  not  Lewis  himself  which  is  the  menace.  It  Is  the  move- 
ment behind  him,  the  leaders  of  which  have  sdected  hlir.  to  carry 
the  banner  because  of  his  past  record  of  fearlessness,  of  ruthless- 
ness,  and  because  he  Is  of  the  type  who  regards  not  the  suffering 
of  humanity  If  it  stands  In  the  vray  of  the  accomplishment  of 
his  purpose. 

It  has  been  charged  by  an  American  Federation  of  Labor 
worker  on  the  west  coast,  and  so  far  not  denied,  that  this  move- 
ment has  been  financially  aided  to  the  extent  of  $760,000. 

Because  of  a  contrlbutlC'U  of  more  than  a  half  million  dollars 
and  a  loan  of  (60.000.  Lewis  has  had  the  effrontery  to  demand 
that  the  President  of  the  Ifnited  Stetes  carry  out  his  orders.  This 
Is  matter  of  record,  as  are  the  subsequent  events. 

COMirUNISTS  IN  TBB  C.  X.  O. 

Of  the  strikes  In  Michig&n,  Governor  Murphy  said: 

"Commtmiste  deliberately  created  disorders  in  the  Lansing  labor 
holiday,  the  Consumers  Pcwer  Co.  strike,  and  in  some  phases  of 
the  'Eit-downs.'  They  not  only  sought  disorders  but  they  sought 
bloodshed.  They  wanted  bloodshed,  and  they  sought  to  draw  us 
Into  a  fight." 

He  met  this  challenge,  not  as  you  of  the  South  would  meet  it, 
but  by  the  counterstetemrnt  that  bloodshed  mxist  be  avoided. 

That  it  is  desirable  to  a\'oid  bloodshed  everyone  will  agree,  but 
the  desire  to,  and  the  right  of,  self-defense  is  inherent  in  all  of 
us.  and.  If  It  ts  Inevlteble  that  blood  mxist  be  shed,  moat  of  us 
have  some  choice  as  to  whose  blood  it  shall  be. 

Void  of  all  courage,  of  all  love  of  country  and  of  family  must 
be  the  man  who  will  not  defend  his  own  land,  his  own  institu- 
tions, himself  and  those  he  loves. 

Mxirphy  belongs  to  that  class  who  pretend  to  believe — although, 
if  assaulted,  they  would  be  the  first  to  defend  themsdvea — that 
all  things  can  be  sdved  by  legislation. 

I  believe  with  the  old  Quaker,  who,  when  slapped  on  one  cheek, 
presented  the  other  to  his  foeman.  received  the  second  blow,  and 
then  quietly  annoimced  that  "The  directions  of  the  Lord  having 
been  followed,  I  propose,  friend,  to  lick  hell  out  of  you." 

LAnSLATION   NOT   ENOUOH 

Legislation,  divorced  from  common  sense,  will  never  solve  our 
problems.  The  Wagner  Idibor  Act  was  heralded  by  professional 
social  workers,  like  the  Madam  Secretary  of  Labor;  by  radicals  of 
every  stripe  and  hue;  by  those  who  bdleve  the  American  worker 
needs  a  wet  nurse;  by  thoee  who  are  determined  to  make  labor 
the  ward  of  the  SUte.  as  the  Magna  Charto  of  labor,  the  great- 
est humane  legislation  ever  passed  by  any  body. 

Neither  the  Wagner  Act  nor  the  UtUe  Wagner  Act  win  accom- 
plish the  advertised  pmpoee  of  Ite  enactment.  Not  only  does  tha 
Wagner  Act  Itself  give  all  rl«^te  and  remedies  to  the  worker  but 
it  makes  no  provision  for  the  redress  of  any  grievance  an  em- 
ployer may  have.  It  Impoeos  penalties  upon  employer;  none  upon 
worker. 


It  is  a  powerful  aid  to  the  C.  I.  O.  in  ite  effort  to  force  workers 
to  Join  that  organlaatton  and  pay  tribute  to  it,  but,  as  an  instru- 
ment to  end  Industrial  atrlfe.  it  is  a  complete  failure.  Ite  drastic 
amendment  or  ite  repeal  is  Imperatlvdy  demanded. 

It  is  responslblA  for  the  birth  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  which  acte  as  witness,  prosecutor,  and  trial  Judge.  The 
Board  sends  out  Ite  investigators,  who  see  the  things  they  deatra 
to  see;  who  hear  the  things  they  wish  to  hear;  who  exdude  all 
others.  Then  etetemente  are  drawn  out  by  examiners  who  ask 
leading  and  suasestive  questions,  and  so  spread  upon  the  record 
but  one  version  of  the  story,  and  the  Board,  sitting  as  Judge, 
passes  upon  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses,  the  relevancy  of  their 
testimony,  and  then  hands  out  a  preconcdved  decision.  The 
N.  L.  R.  B.  is  the  mouthpiece  of  the  C.  L  O..  a  Judicial  vending 
machine  into  which  a  charge  Is  inserted  and  out  of  which 
the  conviction  of  an  employer. 
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I  thought  that  it  wotild  be  In^posslble  to  create  a  more  arbitrary, 
unfair,  vldotis,  liberty-destroying  tribunal  than  this  Labor  Board. 
but  apparently  Senator  La  Follsttz  has  succeeded  tn  doing  so 
with  his  so-called  Senate  Civil  Liberties  Committee. 

From  the  time  of  ite  birth  down  to  the  preeent  moment  thla 
illegitimate  child  of  a  Communist  mother  and  a  politically  am- 
bitious father  has  well  served  the  purpose  of  La  Fouxttb  to  vent 
his  spleen  against  thoee  who  have  provided  Jobs  for  the  workers; 
to  force  into  the  C.  L  O.  those  Independent  workers  who  are  In- 
clined to  refuse  to  pay  tribute  to  Lewis. 

Perhaps  the  latest  and  the  most  flagrant  exhibition  of  tha 
shyster  methods  and  the  dlsreputeble.  didmnest  procedure  of  this 
committee  was  Ite  failure  to  spread  upon  the  record  the  trua 
bamienlngs  at  Chicago  when  John  L.  Lewis'  organisers  sent  10 
of  their  dupes  to  their  death,  knowing  that  the  operator  who  had 
taken  motion  pictures  of  this  Chicago  riot  had  pictures  showing 
that  the  battle  grew  out  of  an  assault  upon  the  police  by  strlkara 
with  clubs,  stones,  and  broken  bottles. 

La  Fouxttb  dellberatdy.  maliciously,  and  without  excuse  failed 
to  bring  out  these  facte.  Charged  with  the  duty  of  brlnglxag 
out  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  he 
showed  but  a  part,  and  that  which  refiected  upon  the  polloe  force 
of  the  dty  of  Chicago.  La  Fouxrrx,  to  serve  his  pdltieal  friends, 
made  a  dlsreputeble  assault  upon  the  forces  of  law  and  order. 

God  grant  that  some  day  he  may  be  called  upon  to  sdve  a  like 
problem  as  that  then  faced  by  the  Chicago  polloe.  His  Judgment 
may  the;-eaf  ter  be  more  charitable. 

Fraudulently,  he  concealed  the  truth;  covered  up  the  fact  that 
the.  police  were  acting  in  self-ddense;  that  the  not  and  violence 
were  brought  about  by  the  Communist-led  strikers,  who  had  their 
first-aid  station  established  before  the  strikers  began  their  fourth 
march  upon  the  police  lines  which  were  protecting  men  who  de- 
sired to  work  and  save  themselves  from  the  relief  roUs. 

The  Senate  Civil  Liberties  Committee  and  the  N.  L.  R.  B..  acting 
together,  have  made  life  a  hell  on  earth  for  one  industry  after 
another.  It  has  been  the  most  effective  recruiting  agent  of  the 
C.  L  O. 

a  waknino  raoM  a  soothexn  congscssmak 

Not  so  very  long  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to  listen  to  a  speech  by 
Representative  E.  K.  Cox,  of  Georgia.  In  this  speech  he  said — I 
quote: 

"I  warn  John  L.  Lewis  and  his  comimintstic  coltorte  that  no 
second  'carpet-bag  expedition'  into  the  Southland,  under  the  red 
banner  of  Soviet  Russia  and  concealed  imder  the  dogans  of 
the  C.  L  O.,  will  be  tolerated. 

"If  the  minions  of  the  C.  I.  O.  attempt  to  carry  tlixough  tha 
South  their  lawless  plan  of  organization.  If  they  attempt  to 
denKaalize  our  indxistry.  to  corrupt  oxir  colored  cltlaens.  to  Incite 
race  liatreds  and  race  warfare.  I  warn  them  here  and  now  that 
they  will  be  met  by  the  flower  of  southern  manhood,  and  they 
vrlll  reap  the  bitter  frulte  of  their  own  folly. 

"We  have  invited  this  dangerous  and  costly  condition  because 
the  Fedenl  and  State  ofllcials  did  not  meet  this  threat  as  It  should 
have  been  met,  by  a  firm  declaration  that  law  and  order  would 
be  maintained,  that  the  rlghte  of  private  property  would  be 
upheld.  tbaX  the  rlghte  of  men  and  women  to  pursue  their  voca- 
tions without  interference  would  be  preeerved.  and  that  the  edlcte 
of  the  duly  constituted  oourte  would  be  enforced  by  whatever 
armed  force  of  tha  Federal  and  State  Govemmente  might  be 
required." 

I  hope  that  this  is  true.  I  hope  that  the  South  will  flnd  a 
way  to  make  John  L.  Lewis  and  his  aaaorlst^s  reap  smnething 
bedde  the  doUars  which  are  flowing  into  their  pockete  from  tha 
earnings  of  his  mlagulded  followers. 

But  I  b^  of  you  dont  be  too  sure.  John  L.  Lewis'  organlners 
are  already  at  work  In  the  South.  They  Imve  Tmllmited  funds 
at  ttielr  command.  They  can  hire  as  many  people  as  they  may 
think  they  need  to  earry  on  this  work  of  organiaatlon. 

Like  the  seeds  of  the  "killer"  weed,  the  seeds  of  discontent 
which  they  sow  q>rlng  up  into  hardy  plante  anjrwhare  and  almoat 
oveml^t.    They  threaten  violence,  and  vldence  Is  thdr  creed. 

Stamp  It  out  and  you  win  show  other  ssctkma  of  theae  United 
Statea  how  to  deal  with  a  purdy  anti-American  movement  wiilch 
already  threatens  our  whole  pouticd,  eoonomle,  and  aodal  atnic- 
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BArmrmMxnnam 

W«  of  ttM  Hortb  lifope  that  tbe  flontb  will  nam,  bofora  It  la 
too  late.  amlMaca  thla  opportunity  to  wve  tba  imioa.  tix  mebl- 
tan  and  In  Pcnn^vante  tba  vovfeer.  the  baneat  cltlaen.  la  prae- 
tleally  faalpiaaa.  for  tha  law-enteceteff  oAom  at  thoaa  Statea  bsva 
MM  baeanae  of  tha  attttoda  ot  Qantnot  Mnrpbj  and  Oownor 
BBrta  to  paff oral  their  duty. 
Lewla  and  hla  Oommunlat  awrirlatw  are  eomlnc  Booth  to  reap 
to  fln  their  liaaauiy  with  Initiation  f eea.  duea,  and 
which  they  win  f oroe  ftom  tha  podiata  at  your 

When  you  lamamhar  that  there  are  Ofer  iOjOOOjOeo  wottan  In 
thla  eoontry;  that  perhapa  COMjOOO  at  tham  are  o^pmlaed:  that 
Aewia  aedea  to  Soroa  an  Into  the  O.  I.  O..  and  that  U  but  three 
of  the  Hx  mUlkm  aekaoirtedta  hla  liiaHwrihlp  ha  win  bs^e  a  treaa- 
ury  from  mcmthly  duea  alone  at  9M^0OO4MM  per  year,  you  can  gain 
aome  f atnt  Me*  at  tba  potltlcial  power  vrtilen  he  would  wield. 

If  Lewla  nomlnataa  tha  nact  candidate  of  tba  Democratic  Puty 
for  tha  Pra^denn  at  tha  Vhttad  Statea.  God  he^  tha  Bouth. 
Tou  know  aa  well  aa  I  tha  doetrtnea  which  hla  foDawcn  are 
foqMl  at  red  Bnaala,  of  a  Rltlarlaed  Oennany.  of 
,  bowa  down  before  liwoilnl. 

In  the  South.    They  are  wmMug  In  your 

taa  your  ailla.    They  hsva  practlBally  wnltniltart  funda 

aa  their  eommaad.    They  obey  not  the  leadan  of  a  democratic 

■  tha  Amertean  Pederatlan  of  Labor   they 

for  »  udon  of,  by.  and  for  thoae  who  tofl.   They  an  tha 

of  tha  O.  L  O.   They  obey  Lewie.   They  work  to  eatabUah 

itrcl  and  tb/B  loyalty,  the  Independence,  the 

•  SouthlaBd  win  dleapiwar  bmeath  the  teach- 

wouid  not  only  deetroy  our  induatrlal  tnatttu- 

out  our  educational  ayrteme  and  dqprtva  ua  of  our 

Ood  aconrdlng  to  tba  dirttaa  of  our  own  eon- 

of  tha  north  are  kxAlnc  to 
from  thla  mova- 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

or  TXXA8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATTVES 

Mondaw,  August  16, 1937 


uenaiM  bt  hoit.  icaubt  wulvbock,  of  tdcas 


Mr. 


lAr.  BpnJHT,  CTPTCIrthag  iny  zttbt  to 


extend  and  nwiat  mj  remaiks.  I  tofert  an  article  which  I 
have  wzttten  for  the  ScrlpiM-HOwaid  ucwmapeia,  appear- 
lot  In  the  waahlngton  Daily  Miem  of  Angiat  le.  It  oon- 
eenia  Hie  iieuearity  for  an  memployinent  ocmmiasion.  I 
Itdnk  X  can  eooHdently  ny  that  the  act  to  create  an  unem- 
ykKyncnt  fwminlahtMk  has  been  appnwed  hy  eevend  hun- 
dred newQMUKn  In  edltartab  and  has  been  oommeoted  on 
ft^fonUsr  bf  many  mora  hmidiede  of  newspapers  in  the 
MNip  oolwnna. 
1X48  ftommiirinn  is  to  be  nonpartisan  and  is  to  make  a 
study  of  tlie  moat  important  problem  in 


) 


Hie  azUde  is  as  f  oOoiis 

(By  IC&VBT  li*i 

Bli^ulm  in  the  dark,  tba 
ftfled  to  BHfea  any  mMBigant  or 

alatne  of 

qioata.  lonc- 


it  nov  for  S  Taara  haa 
atoOy  of  the  aetnal 
vttti  •  TlB#  to  an 


Sa.OOOjOOO,SOO  down  the  nn- 
•8  flea  hundred  lallliaa 

or 


Am  ve  to 
of  tha  qaiarnmiinty    Or  «1U  m 
put  eieiihudf  baak  ta  wockt    Mo 
4kteg  to  do  la  to  And  ont.    IHwaal  Mitiwa  haao  to- 
Mk  far  tlMt  popoaa.    With  SO  aoanthon  X  tew  la- 


trPdmwHl  a  bOI  to  create  an  unemidoynient  commlaBlon.  to  be 
eanApoaed  of  eight  perBona — two  Beprenentattyes,  two  Senatoca. 
and  four  dtiaexis. 

Unqueatkmably,  now,  at  thle  term  at  Ooogress  a  disliiterested 
Bn«1  thorough  study  should  be  b^^un  ot  unemployment  and  relief. 
To  crttleLae  the  Democratic  administration  for  giving  aid  to  tha 
unemployed  is  just  noise.  But  to  aid  the  administration  to  find 
when  the  bflllons  and  blUions  are  going,  and  how  It  is  being  qpent» 
la  not  noise,  but  an  Imperative  next  step. 

TBS  out  BsntAnr 

Juat  about  everyone  agrees  to  this,  but  we  ke^p  on  doing  tha 
■am*  cdd  thing.  It's  like  putting  off  getting  an  X-ray  because 
It  might  mean  pulling  a  tooth  or  having  an  operation.  And  it  la 
my  Idea  that  the  necessity  for  complete  information  is  so  trans> 
pazently  evident  that  we  should  watt  no  longer.  That  Is  because 
our  situation  may  develop  into  a  real  cancer  on  our  body  politic. 
If  we  just  keep  on  waiting  for  the  malady  to  cure  Itself,  as  our 
money  and  energy  keep  ebbing  away. 

The  commiasian's  puipuee  would  be  to  find  out  the  cause  at 
unemployment.  Its  extent,  the  best  way  of  alleviating  it — and 
imnrMng  it  out.  If  poasible.  It  would  determine  the  extent  and 
nature  of  unemployment,  rural  and  urban  destitution  and  in- 
health,  and  insecurity  in  youth  and  (dd  age.  It  wotdd  put  the 
teat  on  the  preeent  methods  of  relief,  unemployment  inauranoe. 
social  security,  and  ottier  measures. 


IT  COUU> 


som 


The  commlasion  would  be  required  to  file  »  report  early  next 
year  with  the  President  with  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  wtth 
the  pubUc.  Tbia  would  not  be  a  eeparate  Senate  or  Houae  In- 
veatigattpg  committee,  with  spectacular  statements  and  flaah-bolb 
heroee  doing  battle  and  pointing  lingers  of  scorn  in  the  very  mouth 
of  the  camera,  but  a  balanced,  aU-round  job  everyone  could  under- 
stand. 

It  would  be  studious,  hard  work  for  ei^t  good  men  working  to- 
gether as  a  legislatlve-executlve-cltlzens*  national  committee.  It 
would  make  recommendations — among  them  the  best  method  of 
relief,  divisions  of  financial  burdens  as  between  governmental 
units,  the  working  out  of  a  permanent  program  of  long-term  re- 
lief and  security,  and  the  means  of  creating  greater  private 
employment. 

MOOXST  COST 

Vat  thla  stupendous  job  an  approprlati(Hi  of  $75,000  is  siiggested. 
Ftar  the  study  of  cancer  we  apim>priated  an  initial  $750,000— or  10 
ttmea  as  much — and  $700,000  a  year,  and  everyone  was  glad  of  It. 
The  mcmey  was  well  qient;  it  was  on  one  single  disease.  Certainly 
this  $75,000  to  seek  a  cure  for  the  great  social  disease  of  unemploy- 
ment will  be  well  spent,  too. 

TO  fall  to  create  some  kind  of  unen^)loyment  coaunisslon— In 
order  to  at  least  start  finding  out  what  we  are  dcring  and  where 
our  money  Is  going  is  to  shirk  common  ordinary  duty. 


New  England  Shoe  Industry  Imperiled— Wages 
and  Hours  Commoit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JOHN  P.  HIGGINS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  16,  1937 

Mr.EIOGIN8.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  aU  Americans,  New  Eng- 
landers.  having  the  welfare  of  the  country  at  heart,  are 
anzloas  to  expand  our  foreign  trade.  We  in  New  England  are 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  such  expansion  Inures  to  the  eco- 
Domie  and,  Inddoitally,  the  social  welfare  of  our  citizens. 
That  principle.  I  believe,  is  fundamental  and  that  it  forms  a 
cornerstone  <tf  American  economic  life.  However  anxious 
we  may  be  to  embrace  an  ideal  i»*ogram  so  far  as  fca«ign 
trade  is  concerned,  we  cannot  sit  idly  by  and  let  ruinous 
competition  from  foreign  countries  imperil  the  life  of  our 
domestic  industries.  If  we  are  to  have  a  healthy  foreign 
trade,  then  we  cannot  have  duty  so  high  as  to  serve  as  a 
xestriction.  so  that  those  to  whom  we  sell  will  not  be  able  to 
aeQ  their  own  products  in  return  to  us.  The  legislative 
record  ol  two  generations  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  New 
Deal  indicated  that  the  iHOtective  theory  was  often  carried 
too  far,  yet  when  one  views  the  problem  as  a  bilateral  one, 
will  recognize  the  fact  that  if  our  duties  are  too  low  and 
qootas  are  correspondingly  high,  then  they  become  too  In- 
TlUns  and  the  products  of  f (H-eign  enterprise  will  drive  local 
butDsfery  out  wtth  a  ctmsequence  of  increasing  unempkqr- 
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ment.  This  Is  the  complaint  which  is  generally  registered 
against  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  entered  into  by  the 
Department  of  State. 

To  illustrate  a  justifiable  complaint  against  such  reciprocal 
pacts  we  need  only  submit  the  plight  of  the  boot  and  shoe 
industry  in  New  England  during  the  past  few  years.    Tlie 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  has  been  asked  to  investi- 
gate this  situation,  and  the  resolve  of  the  two  Massachusetts 
Senators  has  offered  to  demonstrate  the  need  for  action  to 
conserve  the  shoe  industry  in  America.    Reciprocal-trade 
agreements  should  not  mean  an  increase  of  imported  shoes 
from  Czechoslovakia  from  150,000  pairs  in  1935  to  990,000 
pairs  which  were  imported  in  1936,  and  with  every  indica- 
tion of  the  imports  reaching  the  3,000,000  mark  in  1937. 
Under  such  a  condition,  if  allowed  to  continue,  it  is  very 
evident  that  the  Jobs  of  many  thousands  of  our  citizens 
will  be  threatened.    As  I  have  said  in  discussing  similar  cir- 
cumstances in  other  debates  in  Congress,  it  is  ironical  for 
an  administration  that  has  taken  upon  itself  the  duty  of 
raising  the  standards  of  living  of  the  underprivileged  and 
aiding  to  provide  employment  for  its  citizens  should  counte- 
nance the  situation  as  it  is  described  in  the  shoe  industry. 
This  matter  should  be  given  earnest  consideration  by  the 
State  Department  in  framing  or  amending  the  existing  recip- 
rocal trade  agreement  with  Czechoslovakia.    It  is  a  funda- 
mental in  economics  that  the  producers  of  wealth  are  the 
consumers  thereof  and,  if  we  produce  shoes  and  textiles  and 
other  manufactures  for  the  home  market,  we  cannot  permit 
ruinous  foreign  competition  to  enter  that  market,  without 
restriction,  without  destroying  ourselves  as  consumers.    If 
economic  and  social  conditions  and  the  standards  of  living, 
wages,  and  the  like  were  the  same  the  world  over,  then  free 
trade  would  be  ideal;  and  until  we  approach  the  problem 
of  foreign  trade  with  that  thought  in  mind  we  should  be 
cautious  not  to  imperil  the  existence  of  American  industry. 

The  life  of  the  shoe  Industry  of  New  England  has  been 
placed  in  Jeopardy  by  foreign  competition  and  it  remains 
for  om-  State  Department,  if  it  persists  in  its  reciprocal 
trade  stgreements  with  Czechoslovakia,  to  protect  this  time- 
honored  New  England  industry  and  thus  enable  New  Eng- 
land to  avoid  the  experience  which  we  have  sustained  during 
the  past  decade  by  our  textile  mills  migrating  South  where 
the  industry  has  prospered  because  labor's  wages  are  lower 
than  they  are  in  New  England.  If  the  investigation  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  asked  for  by  Senate  J(Ant  Resolution  144 
warrants  it,  I  believe  that  the  President  could  then  very 
well  increase  the  rate  on  cemented  shoes,  which  power  he 
has  under  Presidential  proclamation  as  authorized  by  the 
Tariff  Act,  to  a  point  where  it  equalizes  production  costs. 

We  are  about  to  consider  the  so-called  Black-Connery 
wage  and  hour  bill  and  in  doing  so  we  must  of  necessity 
consider  the  fact  that  the  legislation  will  increase  domestic 
costs  without  providing  an  effective  safeguard  against  in- 
creased competition  such  as  is  described  above  from  foreign 
coimtries.  As  one  who  favors  the  present  bill  to  regulate 
hours  and  wages  in  industry  as  a  step  in  the  right  directicm, 
it  is  hard  for  me  to  see  anything  but  inccMisistency  in  rais- 
ing direct  costs  at  home  on  one  hand  and  lowering  the  trade 
barriers  by  way  of  reciprocal  trade  agreements  on  the  other 
hand.  The  effectiveness  of  the  wage  and  hour  bill  will  be 
materially  lessened  if  we  do  not  provide  the  machinery  for 
protection  against  increase  in  imports  of  competitive  prod- 
ucts. An  effort  should  be  made  by  legislation  by  providing 
that  the  imports  of  commodities  affected  be  restricted  to  a 
maximum  of  an  amount  determined  by  the  previously  exist- 
ing ratio  or  imports  to  the  domestic  products,  imless  the 
country  from  which  the  Imports  arise  can  show  that  they 
have  comparable  labor  standards  to  our  own.  It  appears  to 
me,  as  one  who  favors  the  present  wage  and  hour  bill 
aimed  to  improve  the  position  of  American  labor,  that  we 
should  provide  some  safeguard  against  competitive  imports 
as  we  are  presently  orperiencing  in  the  shoe  industry.  If 
such  safeguards  are  not  taken,  American  workmen  will  be 
thrown  out  of  employment  in  many  competitive  industries. 


Let  Us  Mi^intain  OuT  Present  Enviable  Safety 
Record  on  Railroads 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  16,  1937 

ISi.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of 
the  House,  it  is  not  as  a  representative  of  organized  labor 
that  I  rise  to  favor  the  bill  before  us.  Senate  bill  29,  to 
provide  for  safety  of  employees  and  travelers  aa  railroads, 
but  as  a  representative  of  the  traveling  public  demanding 
that  degree  of  safety  which  science  has  now  made  possible. 
Although  I  am  not  on  the  committee  that  studied  this 
measure  and  repealed  the  bill.  I  have  given  considerable 
study  during  my  entire  mature  life  on  the  matter  before  us. 
From  personal  knowledge  and  recollectioa  and  from  the 
reading  of  American  history,  I  am  reminded  that  this  coun- 
try has  passed,  within  my  lifetime,  frcun  a  state  of  disgrace- 
ful wastage  of  human  life  to  the  present  state  of  remarkable 
security  affOTded  our  railroad  travelers.  Truly  one  may.  go 
to  sleep  on  a  Pullman  in  recent  years  with  a  greater  degree 
of  safety  than  he  can  sleep  in  his  own  bed  at  home. 

A  gentleman  of  the  oivosition  expressed  a  fear  that  the 
adoption  of  a  measure  like  this,  involving,  in  his  estimation, 
huge  outlays,  would  eventually  bring  about  Oovemment 
9wnershlp  of  railroads  in  this  country.  Assimilng  that  that 
is  a  thing  to  be  feared,  as  such,  I  am  unable  to  understand 
why  it  might  result  because  of  this  measure.  It  occurs  to 
me  that  the  failure  to  pass  such  legislation  as  this  might 
more  probably  have  exactly  those  results.  Well  do  I  re- 
member the  day  when  railroads  were  killing  people  with 
about  the  same  facility  that  automobiles  are  now  killing 
them,  that  radical  men  and  thoughtful  men  alike  pointed 
to  the  state-owned  raih-oads  abroad,  with  thdr  comparative 
safety  and  regnrd  for  human  life,  and  many  then  declared 
that  we  would  never  have  railroad  safety  in  this  coimtry 
until  the  Government  owned  and  operated  the  roads. 
Under  the  splendid  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Ctnnmission  we  have  today  attained  a  remarkahle  degree  of 
railroad  safety  with  private  ownership  continuing.  PubUc 
regulation  was  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  result  in  our  life- 
time, and  thus  public  ownership  was  not  necessitated. 

Because  Pullman  sleepers  carry  millions  <rf  passengers  an- 
nually in  recent  years  without  a  single  casualty  we  must 
not  assume  that  the  streamline  trains  of  today  and  tomorrow, 
doubling  the  average  speed  of  yesterday,  will  be  equally  safe. 
Science  is  wmiring  sudh  marvelous  strides  we  human  law- 
makers can  scarcely  keep  up  with  it,  but  we  are  indeed 
f  ooUsh  if  we  do  not  apply  all  modem  devices  and  technique 
to  the  safety  problem.  Private  owners  are  not  altruistic 
enough  to  do  this  entirely  of  their  own  accord.  Therefore 
we  must  legislate  and  empower  the  governmental  agency  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Ccwnmlsslon  to  regulate  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  general  safety  of  our  people.  And  now  is  the 
logical  time  to  make  these  improvements,  or  to  get  ready  to 
make  them,  which  is  as  far  as  this  lawmaking  body  can  go. 
How  many  times  in  American  history  have  we  noticed  this 
deplorable  thing— that  some  great  loss  of  life  must  occur 
before  the  servants  of  the  pubUc  wake  up  to  their  civic  duty? 
It  takes  a  theater  Are.  where  himdreds  of  people  are  burned, 
in  order  to  enforce  the  need  of  outward-swinging  doors  on 
public  buildings.  It  takes  the  sinking  of  a  ship  not  sufficiently 
equipped  with  lifeboats  and  radio  service  and  the  consequent 
heavy  loss  of  life  to  call  forth  legislation  of  a  protective 
character.  In  other  words,  it  usually  takes  a  calamity  to 
wake  us  Americans  up  to  law  enactment  and  law  enf orce- 
ment. 
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lAr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  see  oar  pMsage  of  this  pre- 
Tentative  measure  work  an  exception,  to  the^rule.  May  we 
through  this  legislation  provide  for  the  use'  of  new  e<iulp- 
ment  which  scientific  men  have  evolved  for  us  at  this  very 
beginning  of  a  new  era  of  more  speedy  raOroad  traveL  In 
this  spirit,  and  trusting  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  work  out  the  purposes  of  the  legislation. 
2  favor  the  bill  before  us. 


Hie  Recently  Enacted  Jadidary  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  LAWRENCE  LEWIS 

OP  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES 
Mondaw,  August  16, 1937 


CaiAIBlIAir    HATTON    W. 


BUmmtS.    OP    HOITBE    JDDICIART 
THX  NSW  CX3UBT  BILL 


lir.  UWIS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  request  of 
the  editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  the  Honorable  Hattoh  W. 
Smonis.  of  Texas,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary of  the  Bouse  of  Representatives,  prepared  an  explana- 
tion of  the  judiciary  bill  recently  enacted  by  the  Congress. 
This  explanation  was  printed  on  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Tbnes  for  Sunday,  August  15, 1937,  and  is  as  foUonrs: 

MoBB  Dmnras  LnasuiTioir  Sssir  TTwdsb  Nkw  Coubt  Bnx — ^Hops 
KipaEwai)  That  li«»finnm  or  Oommaa  Wnx  Raooomzs  Dnrr  to' 
Aor  Wnmim  Sooni  or  CoMsronmoif.  Which  Shouui  Thbh 
Bksomx  a  Lnmta  Thimu 


Td  ttw  bRoa  or  thb  Mkw  T< 

Tbm  nam  eouri  bUl  to  divided  into  five  aectlons.  The  first  section 
^v«B  tbe  Oovemment  the  right  to  Intervene  through  the  Attorney 
Otaarml  In  »  IsmnUt  between  private  pencms  where  either  the 
rf**-***^  or  dcfiBDdMit  drawi  In  question  the  cosLBtltutlonaltty  of 
•n  act  of  OopgrBM. 

8myoM  A  cues  B  for  •6.000.  B  In  hto  answer  to  A's  suit  alleges 
__jkt  All  Tight  to  recover  depends  on  an  act  of  Congress  which  is 
voM  because  It  to  unconstitutional,  and  theref<»e  A  cannot  recover. 

TbSm  new  court  Mil  rBoognlaes  that  there  to  much  nuxe  Involved 
In  that  suit  than  the  question  whether  A  recover  a  Judgment 
against  B.  The  big  q:uestion  in  such  a  suit  to  not  whether  B 
iliould  keep  hto  $6,000  or  A  get  It.  but  whether  an  act  of  the 
nafginal  lattolatiiis  to  void,  nus  to  a  pnUic  question  being  settled 
IB  a  pilvats  suit.  Tbto  bill  provides  for  a  pubUc  repreeentatlTe  to 
■ppsar  and  represent  the  public  interest  which  to  Invcflved. 


tUa  bm  becaanss  law.  and  the  question  of  the  constltu- 
tkaallty  of  sa  aet  of  Ooagnas  to  raised  in  such  a  suit,  the  Judge  in 
'    '     son  to  iied  will  Bottfy  the  Attorney  Oeneral  of 

wlU  bs  prlvHagsd  to  file  plead- 
_  argumeat.  not  goasrally  but  tspon 

tbs  qusskioa  of  coastttuttoaallty.  In  ths  event  the  eouri  should 
hold  tiM  Mt  tmeoBStttntlaBal.  Instead  of  having  aa  sppsal  first  to 
Ifet  cttettft  court  of  smMals  aad  tlisn  to  tbs  Bufnam  Court,  tbs 
atmliistKM  of  tbs  qusstlon  of  ooostttutiooaUty 
by  psnnittlng  appsal  dlrsetly  from  tbs  trial  oourt 
to  ths  SupNOM  Court.  It  will  M  furthar  «qMditsd  by  another 
of  OM  Mn  giving  such  mpipml  a  status  of  prkirttf . 

Hob  of  ths  Mn  It  Is  pravldsd  that,  la  tbs  svant  a 
to  fliad  wtik  a  VMsral  |ndt»  to  sajoia  tbs  PMsral  Oovem- 
or  its  sf>nr.lss  on  ths  grouad  of  tbs  uaconstltntionallty  of 
•a  oet  of  Oiwigissi,  ths  ja4i*  «ltb  whom  ths  pstttioo  to  filed  ghan 
escttiy  that  Act  to  ths  ssalor  fndgs  of  ths  otrcult 
to  whleh  hs  to  attaehsd.  tTpoa  ths  reos^  of  that 
»lar  (udgs,  or  labto  abssnos  tbs  blgbsst  ranking 
judgs  in  ssnlortty,  shsJl  taamsdlately  sssembls  what  to  known  as  a 
Unas  Jittj*  eoort  to  pass  on  tbs  appMeatloa  for  lajunctlon,  One 
of  ths  jo^iss  of  thto  fhrns  )<i<1gs  oourt  must  bs  a  dreutt  Judge. 
iaigt  bsf ore  wbom  ths  pstttloB  was  lllsd  In  the  first 
tqpoa  Ptopsr  showing  that  aa  lrtspai»bl»  Injury  may  be 
to  the  appUcant  bofors  tbs  thrse- Judge  oourt  can  be  got  to- 


ths  matter,  may  grant  an  mjunctkm  covering  the 
ths  flUag  of  tbs  potltlaa  and  ths  action  upon  the 
by  the  thras-judgo 


jmss  before 
tn  ths  Itost  tnstSBce  eould  grant  an  iwjuTM^tirwi  to  the 
ealsBt  that  the  three-Judge  court  may  grant  It  under  thto  bffl. 
Ihto  Ull  reeognmes  that  to  give  to  a  sixvie  Judge  the  power 
to  tie  up  the  functioning  of  a  national  law  or  the  enrctoe  of 


a  national  power  to  a  dlqtroportlonate  thing  to  do.  So  thto 
discretion,  except  for  the  Interval  between  the  filing  of  the 
petition  and  the  time  when  the  three  Judges  can  act,  to  shifted 
from  one  Judge  to  a  court  of  three  Judges. 

From  an  adverse  decision  as  to  constitutionality  i^peal  here 
mian  ucB  dlTcctly  to  the  Supreme  CJourt  and  the  matter  also  has 
a  preferential  status  as  to  the  time  of  consideration. 

There  is  another  provision  of  the  bill  giving  to  the  presiding 
Judge  of  the  clrcvilt  coiut  the  power  to  move  Judges  from  dis- 
tricts where  the  business  is  relatively  light  Into  districts  where 
the  docket  Is  crowded  to  help  clean  up  the  docket.  It  to  also 
provided  that,  If  there  be  no  available  judge  In  a  given  circuit, 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  with  the  consent  of 
the  presiding  Judge  of  the  circuit  oourt,  may  shift  a  district 
Judge  who  Is  not  busy  to  a  district  In  another  circuit  to  help 
clear  a  congested  docket.  All  these  shifts  are  temporary,  of 
course. 

In  this  explanation  no  distinction  Is  made  between  temporary 
restraining  orders,  permanent  injiinctlons,  etc.  The  provlslona 
of  the  bill  as  to  time  of  notices,  pleadings,  etc.,  are  not  of  con- 
cern to  the  layman.  The  lawyer  will  Inform  himself  by  examina- 
tion of  the  act. 

Thto  bill  to  far  more  Important  than  It  appears  upon  the  sur- 
face. It  raises  in  the  scale  of  recognized  Importance  and  dignity, 
though  I  do  not  like  to  vue  that  word,  the  acts  of  the  national 
legislature.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  also  tend  to  create 
among  legislators  a  consciousness  of  duty  to  legislate  within  the 
scope  of  constitutional  authority,  a  thing  which  they  have  all 
but  lost.  In  no  small  degree  this  has  occtirred  because  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  people  have  been  largely  protected  from  the 
harmful  consequences  of  unconstitutional  acts  of  Congress  by  the 
veto  power  of  the  President  and  the  nullifying  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

There  is  much  to  indicate  that  we  are  moving  away  from  that 
protection  and  wUl  have  to  depend  upon  another  to  be  supplied 
by  the  Congress.  One  of  the  really  serious  questions  as  we  face 
that  probability  Is  whether  the  legislative  branch  will  be  able 
to  move  in  and  occupy  the  territory  and  assume  the  responsibility 
as  rapidly  as  it  will  be  abandoned  by  the  other  two  departments. 

BEAI.    CONSTITUTIONAL    BXH.E 

Prom  now  on  it  is  inevitable  that  oiur  Constitution  will  become 
less  and  less  word-bound  and  more  and  more  we  will  come  under 
the  Oovemment  of  the  real  Constitution,  the  living  thing  rooted 
In  the  governmental  concepts  of  our  people  which  luiderlie  the 
body  of  written  organic  law  which  we  call  our  Constitution.  We 
have  these  three  coordinate  branches  of  the  Government  with 
their  several  definite  functions,  not  because  statesmen  conceived 
them  and  constitutional  conventions  fixed  them  Into  the  struc- 
tun  at  a  written  document.  We  have  them  because  they  are  the 
vital  organs  throiigh  which  our  sort  of  Government  lives,  moves, 
and  has  its  being.  One  cannot  do  the  business  of  the  other.  Our 
written  Constitution  did  not  create  them.  It  recognized  them. 
Natiue  created  them  Just  as  it  created  the  vital  organs  of  our 
bodies. 

Thto  bill  moves  us,  not  too  rapidly  I  hope,  in  the  direction  In 
which  we  must  go  if  we  are  to  preserve  the  proper  functioning 
of  these  three  departments  of  Government  whose  vigor  and  func- 
tioning determine  the  fact  and  fix  the  vigor  of  all  Anglo-Saxon 
systems  of   Government. 

HaTTON  W.  SlTUNXRS. 

WASHnrcTOMT.  D.  C,  August  14,  1937. 


Leadership  and  the  Spirit  of  Learning 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PETE  JARMAN 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  16,  1927 


ADDBBBB  BT  DR.  O.  C.  CARMICHAEL,  PRESII^MT  OF  VAN* 
DBRBILT  UNIVBB8ITT.  TO  THE  PHI  BETA  KAPPA.  OP  THB 
X7MIVXBSITT  OF  ALABAMA.  MAY  24.  1937 


Mr.  JARMAN.  Bir.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remaps  in  the  Rscord.  I  include  the  following  able  address 
by  Dr.  O.  C.  Carmichael,  president  of  Vanderbilt  University, 
recently  delivered  to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama: 

In  the  most  famous  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  orations.  The  Ameri- 
can Scholar,  d^vered  100  years  ago,  Emerson  said:  "There  goes 
in  the  world  a  notion  that  the  scholar  should  be  a  recluse,  a 
v^etudlnarlan — as  unfit  for  any  handiwork  or  public  labor  as  a 
penknife  for  an  ax."  Such  a  conception  of  the  scholar  has  per- 
sisted. It  has  had  its  effect  on  scholarship.  Youth  longs  for 
action,  a  part  in  the  current  of  affairs,  and  shuns  the  thought  of 
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the  way  of  life  that  separates  him  from  his  fellows.    If  to  he 
a  scholar  takes  him  on  thut  road  he  will  choose  another. 

As  Emerson  pointed  out,  such  a  sketch  is  a  caricatiu«,  not  a 
true  picture.  The  dust-covered  stooped  shoulders  of  a  recluse  in 
the  midst  of  his  m\isty  tomes  may  have  represented  the  scholar 
in  earlier  times,  but  not  la  the  present  scientific  age.  It  may  bo 
In  the  laboratory  with  test  tube  and  beaker  searching  out  the 
mysteries  of  Inanimate  nature,  or  it  may  be  with  microscope  and 
filter  exploring  the  character  of  invisible  living  organisms,  or  it 
may  be  with  statistical  machines  tabulating  the  facts  of  sociology, 
economics,  or  historical  records,  that  one  finds  the  typical  mod- 
em scholar,  but  not  hidden  away  In  a  cloister  as  the  scholastics 
of  other  times.  Emerson  anticipated  the  modem  approach  when 
he  said:  "Man  thinking  must  not  be  subdued  by  his  instruments. 
Books  are  for  the  scholar's  idle  times.  When  he  can  read  Ood 
directly,  the  hour  Is  too  precious  to  be  wasted  in  other  men's 
transcripts  of  their  readings."  He  did  not,  however,  overlook  the 
importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  past,  which  he  describes  as  the 
"quarry  from  whence  we  get  the  ties  and  copestones  for  the 
masonry  of  today."  For  the  true  scholar  all  the  materials  avail- 
able from  his  own  experience  and  from  that  of  others  are  neces- 
sary. All  must  be  iised  in  his  effort  to  Interpret  the  world  about 
him.  It  may  be  argued  with  some  Justice  that  much  so-called 
scholarship  consists  mainly  In  investigation,  a  p\umilt  of  facts, 
but  real  scholarship  Involves  more  than  that;  It  Is  concerned 
with  the  search  for  the  truth  and  its  bearing  on  life.  It  repre- 
sents the  creaUve  art  of  thinking,  of  interpretation,  of 
application. 

Now,  the  investigator  has  no  monopoly  on  this  art.  It  should 
be  the  normal  activity  of  the  leader  whatever  his  field  of  labor. 
In  short,  every  leader  shoxild  have  the  scholar's  approach  to 
the  problems  which  confront  him  and  his  society.  To  Impart 
this  spirit  of  learning  is  the  chief  function  of  the  college.  It 
Is  much  more  Important  than  imparting  knowledge.  The  notion 
that  the  thinker  and  the  man  of  action  are  mutually  exclusive 
has  had  a  harmful  effect  on  both  scholarship  and  leadership. 
The  scholar  without  social  Interests  is  as  one-sided  as  the  leader 
without  Intellectxial  Interests.  Neither  is  complete  and  neither 
can  serve  effectively.  Such  a  conception  Is  fuzidamental  to  sound 
educational  philosophy.  It  would  vitalize  scholarship  on  the  one 
hand  and  on  the  other  emphasize  intellectual  Interests  rather 
than  the  acquisition  of  facts  as  the  Important  goal  of  the  educa- 
tional process.  It  Is  also  fundamental  to  social  progress.  The 
serious  problems  of  our  age  are  not  related  to  the  sttxiggle  for 
existence  against  the  forces  of  nature.  It  is  not  food,  shelter, 
and  other  necessities  that  we  lack.  It  Is  social  adjustment. 
Production  of  goods  was  once  the  chief  need  of  society — today 
It  is  distribution.  Growing  out  of  that  fundamental  need  are 
numerous  problems  that  present  themselves  on  every  hand.  Who 
can  solve  them?  It  Is  clearly  the  man  of  affairs  who  must  do 
It  if  It  is  to  be  done.  The  ship  of  society  cazmot  be  guided  by 
remote  control  through  the  stream  of  modem  life  with  Its  whirl- 
pools of  currents  and  counter  currents.  Its  narrows  and  its  shoals. 
Neither  can  It  be  piloted  by  a  captain  without  Intelligence  and 
vision.  The  present  age  Is  greatly  In  need  of  the  scholar  who 
win  participate  In  the  life  of  the  world  and  of  the  man  of  action 
who  is  Imbued  with  the  spirit  of  learning.  This  spirit  assumes 
certain  qualities  that  are  worthy  of  analysis. 

Woodrow  Wilson  once  said:  "The  educated  man  is  to  be  dis- 
covered by  his  point  of  view,  by  the  temper  of  his  mind,  by  his 
attitude  toward  life  and  his  fair  way  of  thinking."  These  qual- 
ities might  be  summed  up  In  his  attitude  toward  the  truth.  To 
support,  to  pursue,  and  to  promote  the  tnith  are  implied  in  the 
spirit  of  learning.  The  character  of  the  leadership  motivated  by 
this  spirit  Is  the  subject  chosen  for  our  consideration. 

It  is  evident  that  If  one  Is  to  support  the  truth  b«  must  be 
"dominated  by  sinoerity  and  integrity  of  purpoae.  Tlieae  qualltlM 
Involve  facing  Issues  courageously  and  a  refusal  to  be  Minded 
by  external  eondderatlona.  They  Involve  also  ctanding  by  one*! 
oonvictlons  in  easentlal  matter*  with  a  dear  determination  to  keep 
the  laeoe  from  being  obscured.  In  a  complex  and  eonfused 
society  with  its  multitude  of  conflicting  claims  it  is  no  eaaytaak 
to  bold  the  focus  of  attention  on  tbe  eawntlals  and  to  pursue 
the  end  deslted  wltb  singleness  of  purpoas.  How  often  doss  one 
obeerve  religious  seal  diverted  from  its  trtis  objeet  by  enthusiasm 
for  some  creed  or  dogma  or  educational  effort  absorbed  in  tbe 
desire  to  promote  some  institutional  mterest  only  remotely,  tf  at 
all.  connected  with  educational  ends,  or  tbe  objectives  of  the 
statesman  lost  eMut  of  in  the  turmoU  of  p<dlttcal  battle.  Many 
social  endeavors  have  become  so  highly  institutionallBsd  that  the 
spirit  and  purpose  are  ftequently  obscured,  the  means  to  the  end 
sought  being  confused  with  the  end  itself.  Many  men  of  honest 
purpose  fall  victim  to  this  error.  It  is  Incumbent  up<m  the 
educated  leader,  the  scholar  In  action,  to  avoid  it,  to  keep  his 
perspective,  and  to  h<dd  in  focus  the  true  aim  of  his  effort. 

SuppOTtlng  the  truth  invtdves  also  following  the  dictates  of  one's 
best  Judgment.  Anything  less  than  that  is  Insinceri^  and  the  nega- 
tion of  truth.  The  shortcomings  of  man  are  not  so  much  In  his 
knowledge  of  what  the  true  course  of  action  Is  as  In  his  refusal  to 
follow  the  promptings  of  reason.  His  faUtires  are  due  not  so  much 
to  his  lack  of  ability  as  to  his  lack  of  coiuage. 

Closely  allied  to  this  qiuOlty  of  following  with  courage  one's  high- 
est Impulses  Is  that  of  thinking  for  oneself,  which  Is  a  prize  requi- 
site of  the  leader.  In  the  midst  of  aU  sorte  of  vagaries  that  parade 
as  social  panaceas  there  Is  no  quality  so  much  needed  as  sound 
judgment,  the  power  of  discrimination,  the  ability  to  evaluate.  In 
the  midst  of  the  confused  speculations  of  a  chsjiglng  world  that 


makes  little  distinction  between  the  eaaential  and  tbe  nonessential, 
the  great  need  is  for  a  leadersb^)  that  has  a  clear  perqiective  and  a 
sotmd  sense  of  values.  Emerson  put  it  tersely  when  in  speaking  d 
the  scholar  he  said:  Ijet  >'«"i  not  quit  his  belief  that  a  popgun  la 
a  popgun  though  the  ancient  and  honorable  of  the  earth  afBrm  it 
to  be  the  crack  of  doom."  And  this  one  fact  so  often  overlooked  is 
worth  remembering,  no  partisan  is  wholly  right;  all  at  the  truth  is 
never  on  one  side.  Partisanship  and  bias  in  their  mildest  forms 
lead  to  error  of  Jtidgment  and  tbe  ill  effects  which  flow  from  such 
error;  in  their  fullest  development,  to  Intolerance  and  violenoe.  In 
a  period  of  economic  and  social  dislocation  intolerance  is  the  moat 
common  of  f  axilts  and  the  most  serious  of  dangers.  In  all  the  great 
rev(dutions  of  history  the  human  suffering  and  tragedy  which  have 
followed  have  resulted  from  partisanship  evolved  mto  Intolerance 
and  then  mto  violmoe.  This  extreme  can  be  avoided  only  by  a 
determination  on  the  part  at  the  leaders  to  support  tbe  truth  re- 
gardless of  the  allnementa  of  various  groups  and  without  respect  to 
their  tenets.  Aggressive  opposition  to  extreme  partisanship  is  the 
natural  reactl<m  of  the  real  leader. 

Continued  int^ectual  pursidto  are  as  necessary  to  the  effective 
leader  as  to  the  scholar.  One  of  the  most  stflous  oomplainta 
against  the  American  college  gradxiate  is  his  lack  of  Intellectxial 
interests  after  ccdlege.  If  college  falls  to  establish  the  scholarly 
attitude,  the  desire  to  pursue  further  at  least  some  flelds  ct  thought 
which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  student.  It  has  failed  In  Ita 
chief  purpose  whatever  may  be  the  other  values  which  it  has 
given.  If  the  young  man  In  his  4  years  of  study  fails  to  acquire 
to  scxne  degree  the  spirit  at  learning,  he  emerges  from  college  with- 
out the  equiimient  most  necessary  to  a  life  of  real  usefulness. 
The  n^ect  of  this  goal  of  education  has  been  so  serious  aa  to 
omstltute  one  of  the  great  defects  In  the  American  educational 
system.  Just  where  the  fault  lies  or  how  It  is  to  be  remedied  Is 
not  clear,  but  that  it  should  engage  tbe  attenticm  at  the  educa- 
tloiuJ  statesmen  there  is  no  doubt. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  first  reqxmslblllty  of  the  professional  or 
bxiaineaB  leader  is  to  study  his  profession  or  businesB  not  only  as 
a  means  of  becoming  more  proficient  In  It  but  also  with  a  view  to 
understanding  ita  place  In  the  social  structure  and  the  oontrlbu- 
ticm  which  it  should  make  to  progress.  He  who  llmito  his  profes- 
sional or  business  Interest  to  the  ways  by  which  he  can  make  It 
more  profitable  to  himself  will  never  be  a  leader  m  the  real  sense 
either  among  his  colleagues  in  his  line  of  work  or  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives.  A  philosophy  of  the  labor  in  which  he 
is  engaged  is  essential  to  the  man  who  asplrea  to  be  more  than  a 
follower,  more  than  an  artisan,  or  a  tradesman.  The  lawyer  whose 
entire  energies  are  absorbed  In  his  efforta  to  win  declriona;  the 
teacher  who  is  content  merely  to  hold  cTshiwh  and  check  on  the 
faithfixlness  of  his  studento  In  performing  assigned  tasks:  the 
preacher  who  reduces  his  work  to  the  pastoral  vlstta  and  the 
routine  preparation  of  weekly  discourses;  or  the  physician  who 
limlta  his  pntfesslonal  thinking  to  the  diagnosis  at  and  prescr^- 
tlon  for  his  patlento  is  failing  to  meet  the  demands  of  his  calling 
and  will  never  rise  above  the  plane  of  mediocrity  in  his  profession. 
Likewise  captains  of  Industry  or  business  whose  goal  to  pn^ta  and 
whose  thoughta  axe  ccmcentrated  on  making  possible  Increased 
dividends  through  expansion  of  plant  and  larger  production  with- 
out regard  to  the  demands  of  social  Justice  or  society's  needs  are 
those  who  create  some  of  our  nujst  serious  economic  and  sodsl 
problems.  Sotmd  leadership  requires  a  broader  perspective,  a 
clearer  view  of  the  social  implication  of  the  task,  and  constant 
study  at  the  ways  in  which  it  may  contribute  to  human  needs. 

Bxit  study  at  one's  profession  or  business  even  in  ita  broader 
reaches  is  not  sufficient  for  effective  leadership.  There  are  gen- 
eral and  fundamental  proldems  with  which  our  modem  world  is 
faced  which  mtist  bs  the  concern  of  the  leadership  in  many  fldds. 
Tbey  cannot  be  solved  except  by  an  enlightened  puMio  opinion,  tbe 
responsibility  for  which  reste  not  with  any  particular  group,  but 
wltn  leaders  in  aU  walks  of  life. 

As  an  example,  let  us  take  tbe  threat  to  liberty  which  eodsto  in 
tbs  world  today.  Vor  almost  a  century  and  a  half  prior  to  1990 
there  was  a  progressive  advenes,  at  least  in  tbe  western  world, 
toward  liberal  forms  of  government,  toward  ellmlnatlcm  of  tyranny 
and  Injustioe.  Bo  steady  and  unliroken  bad  been  tbls  forward 
mareh  that  we  bad  come  to  believe  that  tyrunyaad  enllghten- 


ment  eould  not  oocslst,  that  autocracy  was  eertalB  to  give  way 
to  aeaMeraey,  making  possible  even  mace  Ifberal  ajttmm  et  fov- 
erament.  nie  American  Nation  was  founded  upon  tbe  prlneiple 
of  freedom  and  equaUty  of  opportunity,  the  Preneb  Bepublie  es- 
tabUshed  on  tbe  tr^Mxl  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  bad 
been  growing  in  stability  and  power;  tbe  BiglMi  Oovemmeiitk 
while  still  retaining  Ita  king-emperor,  boasted  of  ita  democrats 
forms  made  poesibre  by  the  limitation  of  roysl  autbortty;  and 
other  goveramenta  throughout  the  world  were  modifying  more  or 
less  rapidly  their  programs  in  the  direction  of  greater  individual 
initiative  and  freedom  at  acUon.  Autocracy  in  Russta  and  Ger- 
many had  been  overthrown.  Ahetdute  monardiy  based  on  tbe 
dlvme  Tigtkt  at  kings  that  had  ponlsted  since  Alexander  tbe  Oreat 
seemed  banished  forever  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Then  sud- 
denly something  happened  and  it  has  happened  in  tbe  lifetime 
of  all  thoae  here  present.  Leaders  arose  declaring  tbe  ideal  of 
Uberty  not  only  unworkable  but  undesirable,  not  only  false  but  a 
failure.  Tliat  such  leaders  arose  was  surprising,  but  much  more 
astonishing  was  the  fact  that  great  nuuses  followed  them — ^Russia, 
then  Italy,  then  Germany,  and  more  recently  smaller  cotmtrlee  of 
central  Europe,  until  today  more  than  300.000.000  people  are 
under  the  control  of  dictators  more  absolute  and  more  tyrannical 
than  the  Czar  or  Kaiser  ever  were.  The  InaUenable  right  of  tbm 
individual  so  fundamental  to  our  t*'*"*^'"g  are  denied. 
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bM  beea  tt»  tturooglMmi  the  maAd. 

A  TmaeUt  Kranp  lum  drvck)iwd  in  »nglMul  liunnurliigi  agalnrt 
51^1111  fatki  nipodww  at*  be«m  in  all  Ui«  num  Utwnaiy  govomed 
countrlM.  It  hm  Ktf'V"»<*  Ita^  In  muiy  mtya  In  ttaeae  United 
BtatM  IB  han  nqvMng  teachen'  oaths.  In  bUls  introduced  into 

to  limit  the  freodom  at  ipeech  lad  of  the 
and  m  the  tacttei  at  certain  luadUB  at  neaat  yean. 

^»f-»|j»  of  iimo*»««»'  iMue  which  will  require  concert  at  effort 

If  It  le  to  toe  BMt  •ococaaffuUy  la  that  at  pvotlding  uaetiil  and 
— Uefjrii^  amplofmant  to  the  great  aaaa  at  workers  and  an  equi- 
table dielrUiuUon  at  income  which  will  Inaure  a  decent  standard 
et  UtIm  and  a  seMS  at  sseurtty  to  the  laborer.  It  appcws  lOmost 
certain  now  that  tt  wlU  be  impoeitble  to  abeorb  aU  uncmploy- 
BMBt  IB  the  aonnal  Adds  at  industry.  Svui  with  shortMied  hours 
and  with  an  Iimiiiimii  in  dwn"*4  for  new  goods  and  serrloea  it  will 
probably  never  ba  poasltale  again  to  flad  enqtIoynMnt  for  aertfal 
»«>iin«wi  iimtif  B  wwfciBffn  unlaas  a  new  and  different  ^iqproaeh 
te  the  problswi  at  employBMnt  is  made.  Technology  has  made 
such  rapid  advance  in  recent  years  that  the  products  of  Industry 
esoeed  the  needs  at  society.  It  Is.  irtirhane.  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory that  the  atafltty  to  produce  has  so  far  outrun  the  ability  to 
^'"-'^"r^  sad  the  end  la  not  yet  in  sight.  Invention  and  in^trove- 
aent  at  «»^*»»«^  are  incraaslng  and  adding  to  the  severity  of  the 
pnblaoau  Tsebaologloal  advaaoe  durli^  the  pest  decade  wUl 
pcobably  be  sTnaeilail  la  ttM  next. 

•  pioblems  at  similar  character  might  be  cited  which 
for  their  solution  upon  the  efforts  of  the  combined 
Division  at  labor  In  Industry.  dcpartmentallaatUm  of 
la  education,  and  the  tendency  to  classify  Individuals 
of  •ftft'totirti/'.  status  or  occupational  Interests  have 
issulteil  la  the  neglect  of  many  serious  issues  which  are  of  great 
ooncaia  to  clvUteatlon  but  have  no  qiecial  interest  for  any  one 
group  or  class.  If  these  sre  to  be  met  with  success,  men  vritta. 
broad  intellectual  interests  and  a  vital  senss  of  social  responsi- 
bility must  give  attention  to  thnn. 

OoOegea  and  unlveraltaes  have  not  provided  adequately  for  the 
dfevelopment  of  this  type  of  IwrtsuMp.  In  soms  institutions 
courses  in  contemporary  problems  are  required  of  aU  students  with 
the  hope  of  giving  them  some  knowledge  of  and  a  permanent 
Intvast  In  theae  problems.  Such  a  plan  has  poaslbUitiee,  but  the 
best  results  wm  be  obtained  when  the  atmoq^iere  of  tlie  campus 
Itself  Is  diaigsd  with  an  Interest  la  theee  matters.  To  develop 
■ich  ^n  atmniiphere  should  be  the  conscious  effort  of  institutions. 

In  recantng  the  expenences  of  S  years  ^lent  at  the  old  University 
«f  OKfted.  and  la  attempting  to  evaluate  them  sfter  ao  years,  it 
■MBS  to  BM  that  the  interest  of  fellow  students  in  current  affslrs 
«Bd  the  free  dtsfnisslon  of  them  on  an  occastoni  constltnted  one 
of  the  most  important  elements  in  the  training  which  that  instltu- 
tlOB  aflordsd.  IVhatever  his  field  of  study,  whether  it  was  San- 
skrit. Anglo-Saxan.  Artototls,  or  Justinian,  the  undsigraduate  ex- 
hibited a  keen  Interest  In  eunent  parliamentary  debates.  In  the 
«f  eoostttatloBal  govenunsoot  in  South  Africa,  or  In  the 
of  levotiittonarles  tn  DxHa.  He  had  not  only  an  interest 
IB  emzent  altalis  at  home  and  abroad,  but  a  ormslrterable  knowl- 
o4gs  of  the  algalBcanoe  of  events.  To  eulttvate  such  breadth  of 
iBtarast  Is  *  ftmrtinn  aad  a  reanonslbillty  of  the  university.  It  is 
Sabecent  In  the  true  iptnt  of  leemlng  with  whidx  every  college 
graduate  abonid  be  equipped. 

Ttoloos  approaches  to  the  problem  of  Improving  the  InteUeotual 

of  the  campne  have  been  made.    Vlsttfng  lectureis  aad 

organisatloins  such  as  the  International  Belatlons  Clubs. 


opsB-fiamm  diseusslans  participated  In  by  facut^  and  students 
have  been  tried.  PKbi^is  the  most  novel  suggestion  has  been  made 
sacaatly  by  PrnaWtmt  Oonant.  who  has  recommended  the  Introduc- 
tion at  Harvard  of  aoncredtt  bobbybensa.  That  he  haf  In  mind 
tba  davelspmsnt  of  broad  sodal  interests  is  Inrtlcated  by  the  fact 
that  anoag  tbe  Ant  such  eooxsee  -vggfr*^  Is  one  in  American 
history.  It  Is  evident  that  there  is  a  growing  intellectnal  and  sodal 
iBJeiest  on  tbe  Amsirtrsn  college  campus  which  wlU  carry  over  into 
^#idt  Ufb.  It  wm  doBbtlees  develop  into  a  variety  of  snethods  of 
■rtilOTlag  the  puipoas. 

Xb  CMWiuslon.  it  would  aot  be  lai^vrapriate  to  comment  on  the 
gMMral  fiondlttnmi  with  which  we  are  all  aoqualated  whl^  Indi- 
cate tbo  aeed  of  tboss  noalltlea  of  mind  aad  character  that  belong 
to  trua  erbriareblp.  Tbe  ID  effects  of  superficial  knowledge^  of 
iritoallov  «Ki«yM«.g  of  htlad  following,  are  evident  in  every  phase 
at  modem  Uie.  Ibe  oenfllct  between  capital  and  labor  represents 
kMas  thtnklBg  aad  teiproper  penpeetlve  enaewbere  along  the  line. 
Ibe  diversity  of  opinion  aad  the  da^  of  f  oroes  inherent  in  such 
^ttvarslty,  la  matters  of  sodal.  eoonomlc  aad  poUUcal  theory. 
yeiate  to  the  need  for  aoeurate  analysis  and  adeaUflcaUy  estab- 
asbed  OBBClBaioDe.  The  maalfOM  eodat  maladjustments  and  tbe 
■rattlpllcl^  of  probiMtory  laws  enaeted  by  leglaUtBres  indicate 
tbe  cbetadea  to  preywes  which  oould  be  removed  by  adequate  edu- 
KtlOD  aad  effective  guMaaoe.  To  replaee  ooofusloB  with  order, 
boaeel  purpose,  dttlgrat  effort,  and.  above  all.  an 
of  aodal  reeponsiWIlty  are  required.  Bhmost  pursuit 
ef  ttie  tratti.  steadfaet  support  of  It  wtmi  discovered,  and  aggrea- 
I  to  make  It  known  should  be  tbe  punwee  of  tbe  man  or 
Is  aettvatsd  hj  tbe  wgtm  at  leamhug  and  dedicated 
to  a  Ufs  of  aarvftoe.    It  Is  that  type  of  fleartersMp.  I  take  lt»  that 


The  Helium  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMABK3 

or 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

OF  NEW  J£BSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  16, 1937 


KDITOBIAL    FROM    THE    HERALD-NEWS,    PASSAIC,    F.    J. 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Ntw  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permis- 
sion  to  extend  my  remarks  by  printing  an  editorial  tnaa.  the 
Hcrald-Ncws,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  I  present  the  following: 

[From  the  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald-News  of  Aug.  13. 1937] 

HKLnnC  FOB  THX  GXBMAICS? 

When  the  giant  Zeppelin  Hindenburg  so  spectacularly  and  dread- 
fully  was  destroyed  at  Lakehuret,  with  the  loss  of  many  lives,  the 
cry  went  up  everywhere  that  never  again  must  any  lighter-dian-alr 
craft  sail  without  the  use  of  helium  gas  as  Its  lifting  power.  Herr 
mtler  himself  so  decreed,  and  the  world  agreed  with  him. 

ThtA  cry  was  natural,  sensible,  and  right.  It  was  \rttered  here 
where  the  leviathan  of  the  air  met  disaster  as  fervently  as  in 
Germany,  and  it  was  voiced  here  with  the  full  realization  of  that 
fact  that  tbe  United  States  had  a  monopoly  of  this  nonlnflammable 
gas,  and  that  it  was  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  grant  or  to 
withhold  tbe  boon. 

That  there  is  more  to  the  matter;  that  It  Is  not  a  simple  propo- 
sition but  rather  a  somewhat  complicated  one,  may  be  realised 
more  now  that  the  Senate  has  by  a  vote  of  37  to  26  passed  and 
sent  to  the  House  a  bill  which  would  permit  the  sale,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President  and  the  United  States  Munitions  Board,  at 
helium  in  "nonmUltary"  quantities. 

Senator  Lodge  led  the  opposition,  contending  that  the  bill  failed 
to  protect  the  United  States  against  tbe  xise  of  the  noninfiammaUe 
gas  for  war  purposes.  Senator  Pittmam,  chairman  of  tbe  Foreign 
Belatlons  Committee,  said  the  bill  was  properly  safeguarded  by  the 
provision  requiring  approval  before  the  gas  could  be  exported. 

The  measure  permits  the  sale  of  the  gas  to  private  companies 
for  "medical,  scientific  and  commercial  purposes,  Including  Infla- 
tion of  pa  Monger-carrying  airships."  It  also  would  give  the  United 
States  a  vlrtiial  mmiopoly  of  tbe  gas  and  would  set  up  precautions 
against  any  exported  helium  being  used  for  military  purposes. 

The  trouble  many  will  see  at  once,  lies  in  the  very  high  effl- 
dency  of  the  huge  dirigibles.  While  this  coiintry  would  not  wish 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  progress  along  these  lines  merely  becauae 
the  Germans  are  proficient  in  the  art  and  we  are  not,  their  value 
to  the  Germans  in  the  event  of  war  must  be  recognized.  The 
intrepid  Dr.  Hugo  Eckener,  head  of  the  German  Zepi>elln  Co., 
has  htmap-if  pointed  out  bow  the  open  coastlines  of  the  United 
States  made  it  possible  to  use  dirigibles  for  effective  war  purposes 
against  the  United  States — and.  of  course,  Canada  also.  Senator 
LooGs  made  effective  though  unsuccessful  use  of  the  logic  of  this 
In  his  address.  And  by  way  of  contrast  he  referred  to  President 
Roosevelt's  letter  saying  that  it  was  the  duty  of  tbe  United  Statea 
"as  a  good  neighbor"  to  make  helium  gas  available  to  other  na- 
tions, the  Senator  adding: 

"It  Is  difficult  to  follow  this  reasoning.  The  gas  has  mllttary 
value.  By  e^qKotlng  it  to  a  nation,  we  don't  confer  good  will 
on  the  nations  not  friendly  to  that  nation  and  many  persons 
in  that  country  might  consider  it  a  sign  of  weakness  on  our  part.** 

Senator  Thomas,  who  sponsored  the  bill,  said  In  rebuttal : 

"To  emphasize  the  care  that  was  taken,  we  went  to  the  extreme 
of  providing  that  no  helliun  be  exported  until  approved  by  tbe 
heads  of  six  departments  of  tbe  Government  and  the  President. 
The  Munitions  Board's  unanimous  consent  would  be  reqxilred, 
and  the  regulation  will  not  i)ermlt  tbe  accimiulation  of  supplies 
abroad  which  could  be  used  for  war  purposes." 

This  may  be  true,  and  we  hope  It  is.  Certainly  all  will  agree 
with  Senator  LcMMai  that  we  want  this  gas  In  addition  to  sound 
commercial  purposes,  \ised  "for  medical  purposes,  to  save  hiunan 
life,  not  to  destroy  it",  and  we  don't  want  to  wake  up  soma 
morning  to  find  that  our  American  goods  sure  being  used  in  «p^>", 
or  China,  or  anywhere  else  where  there  may  be  a  conflict. 

What  guarantee  have  we  that  the  Germans  never  would  use 
this  gas  for  war  purposes?  We  need  not  fear  their  attacking  us. 
perbape,  but  how  about  tbe  nations  lately  associated  with  us  In 
the  Wortd  War?  Certainly  Belgium,  France,  and  Britain  sufTersd 
enmMJb  from  raiding  Zeppelins  then,  and  they  were  lifted  by  the , 
same  highly  *"«*»"*»"  **^^  hydrogen  Uuit  destroyed  the  peacetime 
Hindenburg. 
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World  War  Debts  to  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  12,  1937 

Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  4  years  that  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  this  House  I  have  heard  many  speeches 
and  much  discussion  in  regard  to  the  war  debts  due  the  United 
States  from  European  nations.  The  presentations  have 
sometimes  been  so  one-sided  and  so  unreasonable  and  emo- 
tional I  am  moved  to  present  a  statement  on  the  matter  as 
I  view  it.  Some  who  have  indulged  in  speech  making  on  this 
Important  issue  have  allowed  their  prejudices  to  reach  be- 
yond reason  and  judgment  and  have  used  this  as  a  rabble- 
rousing  issue  for  political  purposes.  It  is  easy  to  say,  'Tay 
what  you  owe."  I  wish  the  debts  mifi^t  have  been  paid  or 
that  we  might  look  forward  to  payment.  It  would  create 
better  feeling,  and  our  citizens  think  they  might  be  relieved 
of  taxes  or  have  great  public  works  undertaken  by  reason  of 
the  payment.  The  Anglo-Saxon  believes  In  payment  of  debts 
and  the  keeping  of  contracts  and  obligations.  The  silent 
President  Coolidge,  answering  a  question  about  the  foreign 
war  debts  to  us,  said,  "They  hired  the  money,  didn't  they?" 
That  indicated  the  attitude  of  mind  not  only  of  the  occupant 
of  the  White  House  at  that  time,  but  of  swne  Members  of 
Congress  who  have  spoken  on  this  issue  during  these  past  4 
years. 

The  war  which  broke  out  in  Europe  In  1914  eventually 
Involved  practically  all  civilized  nations.  It  proved  to  be  the 
most  disastrous  conflict  of  all  times;  more  men  were  killed, 
more  homes  were  disrupted,  more  wealth  wasted  than  during 
any  other  like  period  of  human  history.  Camouflage  it  as 
historians  may,  cover  it  with  excuses  and  long,  intricate 
whys  and  wherefores,  the  fact  is  that  the  war  became  a 
struggle  between  autocratic  and  democratic  forms  of  gov- 
ernment. France  and  England  were  the  backbone  of  the 
fight  for  democracy,  spending  their  men  and  their  money, 
not  for  defense  alone  but  for  principle.  It  may  have  been 
forced  upon  them,  but  it  was  a  noble  role.  I  have  always 
believed  that  the  German  people  were  misled  by  their  auto- 
cratic, aristocratic  ruling  group.  I  am  not  one  who  believes 
that  our  entering  the  world's  struggle  was  all  a  loss.  We 
know  that  had  we  not  entered  the  World  War,  France 
would  have  been  crushed  in  the  summer  of  1917;  England 
would  have  been  forced  to  surrender  or  would  also  have 
been  crushed,  and  we  would  have  faced  an  autocratic  Ger- 
many dictating  world's  peace  and  world's  affairs.  No  one 
could  condemn  war  more  severely  than  I  do;  and  no  amount 
of  money  or  miaterlal  can  condone  for  the  destruction  of 
lives,  property,  and  morale.  Without  somebody  ready  to 
fight  to  the  death,  there  would  have  been  no  liberty  in  this 
world;  there  would  have  been  no  America,  no  France,  no 
modem,  independent,  democratic  governments  which  are 
struggling  today  for  ttieir  existence,  faced  by  foes  quite  dif- 
ferent from  foreign  invaders,  but  just  as  dangerous. 

HOW   THS   WAB   O^rrS   WKBS   MAOB 

There  was  nothing  more  natural  than  that  liberty-loving 
Americans  should  sympathize  with  the  Allies  from  the  very 
start.  Freedom  of  the  seas  was  then  a  fundamental  Ameri- 
can doctrine.  In  defense  of  it  men  fought  the  War  of  1812. 
Freedom  of  the  seas  was  one  of  the  causes  of  our  entrance 
into  the  World  War.  Through  all  the  ages  philosophers, 
statesmen,  and  great  nations  had  believed  and  taught  that 
neutral  nations  had  a  right  to  traverse  the  high  seas  and  to 
sell  to  all  nations,  even  to  those  at  war,  where  there  was  not 
an  effective  bloclude.    As  the  conflict  deQ>ened  tliere  was  a 


ready  market  in  Europe  for  ttie  int)duets  from  American 
farms  and  factories,  for  wheat,  irfgs.  and  cotton.  These  com- 
modities went  to  Europe  in  unstinted  quantities.  France 
and  England  paid  in  securities,  goods,  and  gold  just  as  long 
as  they  had  the  securities,  goods,  or  gold  with  whi<di  to  pay. 
We  were,  at  the  beginning  of  the  ccmflict.  a  debtor  Nation  for 
the  amount  of  more  than  four  thousand  millions  of  dollars 
owed  to  Europe  by  our  citizens.  That  entire  obligation  was 
wiped  out  by  sale  to  Europe  of  the  products  of  our  farms  and 
factories  before  we  entered  the  war.  When  their  cash  was 
exhausted,  what  was  more  logical  than  that  credit  should  be 
extended  to  them — ^the  nations  who  had  bought  so  fredy 
with  goods  and  gold  as  long  as  they  had  them? 

On  April  6,  1917,  we  can  never  forget  the  day,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  led  this  Nation  into  the  great 
World  War.  We  found,  as  all  informed  students  knew  at 
the  time,  that  our  new  Allies  were  almost  sinking,  gasping 
for  breath.  The  French  rural  populatlcm  had  denied  them- 
selves the  food  needed  for  their  soldiers  in  the  trenches. 
What  were  we  to  do?  We  were  in  the  world  conflict;  our 
partners,  our  allies,  our  associates  in  the  Great  War  needed 
food,  needed  the  beef  and  pork  from  our  farms,  the  products 
of  our  factories,  the  wheat  from  our  granaries — and  these  / 
granaries  were  borsting,  for,  in  the  previous  year,  we  had 
harvested  the  heaviest  wheat  crop  in  our  American  history, 
a  thousand  million  bushels.  No  wonder  ships  were  loaded 
to  the  very  brim  with  i»roducts  of  f acUMry  and  farm,  and  sent  ^ 
across  the  ocean  to  nearly  exhausted  peoples,  who  had  been 
fighting  so  long.  We  thought  they  were  defending  democ- 
racy, and  that  their  cause  was  legitimately  ours,  also. 

Notwithstanding  the  cryptic  statement  of  the  ex-President, 
they  did  not  "hire"  the  money  for  these  goods.  We  sent 
them  things  to  eat  and  to  wear;  we  shiK>ed  cotton  by  the 
millions  of  bales,  knowing  part  of  it  was  to  be  blown  to 
atoms  on  battlefields.  Our  allies  paid  In  gold  or  goods  as 
long  as  they  had  them.  They  paid  untU  It  exhausted  their 
resources  and  they  could  pay  no  more.  We  continued  to 
send  our  products  of  farm  and  factory  to  the  battle- 
fields of  Europe,  for  our  own  protection-  We  were  sustain- 
ing the  hungry,  exhausted  populations  of  England  and 
France  until  our  own  boys  from  farm  and  workshop  could 
be  trained  tar  the  cruel  work  of  war.  The  war  over,  ex- 
hausted Europe  held  out  its  hands  for  the  abundance  of 
Amolca.  needed  for  Its  rehabUitation.  What  more  natural 
than  that  we  should  continue  to  feed,  clothe  and  send  sup- 
plies from  our  abundant  stores  to  rehabilitate  the  people 
whom  we  had  succored? 

BOW  MTTCH  DO  TBKT  OWK  TJST 

When  the  war  began  in  August  1914.  the  people  of  tbe 
United  States  owed  Europe  from  four  to  five  billion  dollars  in 
private  and  business  debts.  When  this  country  entered  the 
war  our  debt  to  Euroi>e  had  already  become  absorbed  (v  paid 
by  supplies  furnished  than  and  they  had  become  indebted 
to  us  for  about  as  much  as  we  had  owed  European  nations 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Then  we  lent  European  na- 
tions during  the  war  about  four  billions  more.  After  the 
close  of  the  war  we  provided  them  with  credit  to  the  extent 
of  another  three  billions  for  rehabilitation  and  relief. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  our  Treasury  held  oU^tlons 
of  20  nations,  pajrable  on  demand  or  within  a  short  poiod  of 
time.  Realizing  that  nations  could  not  pay  on  demand.  Con- 
gress In  1922  created  the  World  War  Foreign  Debt  Commis- 
sion, which  completed  Its  work  before  the  expiration  of  its 
life  in  Ptebruary  1927.  When  the  Commission  was  created 
there  were  obUgatlons  of  foreign  governments  held  In  the 
Tteasury  totaling  in  principal  amount  aiH)roximateIy 
$10,102,000,000.  Funding  agreements  for  payments  over  a 
62-year  poiod  were  entered  into  with  many  countries,  re- 
ducing the  dd>t  In  principal  amount  to  $9Jlll,094jOM,  or 
about  97  percent  of  the  obligations  held  In  1922.  Adding  tbe 
aocmed  and  unpaid  Interest  up  to  tbe  date  of  fundlnc 
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■mmmtti^  to  «1.711,3MJ0S.  tbe  total  funded  debt  racbed 
flUHOS^BMjOOO.  anwrnHng  to  tbe  CDmmiMhart  xeport.  In 
tm  Plesktat  Hoofer  leoommoided  tbe  1-year  Btmiieaa- 
drtit  montartam.  lAikh  was  accg|it<d  bj  OoograM  wltb  tbe 
imnailaii  tbat  tbe  maratozlmn  riioiild  not  be  oaoBtnied  as 
tri*i-i!*TTg  a  poUey  of  caoodatioo  or  reduettan  of  tbe  debt 
Pieiliieut  Hoorer  did  not  wgitert  caneriattoD.  bat  stated  tbat 
atoee  tbe  baris  of  tl*y  settlesDeiit  was  t**i*  capaictty,  under  nor- 
BMl  conditions,  of  ttie  debtor  to  pay.  and  vorldoonfttttons  bad 
become  alnvnal,  tbe  sitnatioti  dXNdd  be  met  by  tbe  mora- 
tflriam.  Tbis  bas  been  estendBd  indeAnttely  became  no  feas- 
ible attematife  bas  been  found.  We  dtiould  recall,  in  tbis 
connection,  tbat  tbe  United  States  was  not  a  stsnatoiy  to 
either  tbe  Dawes  plan  of  UM  or  tbe  Tonne  plan  of  1930.  and 


did  not  daim  and  bad  not  receifed  any  reparation  payments. 
At  the  end  of  tbe  moratortam  period  July  1. 1932.  our  present 
nnefttlHl  widliksi  began.  Tbe  debts  bave  not  been  paid  as 
to  prtndpal  nor  Interest,  except  tbat  Finland,  tbrou^  a  most 
ifiiiaitahle  efforts  bas  paid  and  contlnn^stopay  inatoHmfnts 
la  credit  or  coodii  and  Incidentally  I  migbt  mention  tbat 
tbese  soods  consisted  of  sbipments  to  tvof  wood  pulp  wbicb 
w  pradoce  In  qnsntltles  in  tbe  northwest  and  did  not  wel- 
tbrontfk  taBpottation.  Of  13  countries  owing  instaU- 
JUna  1ft,  llnland  akme  anncunees  tntentlon  to  meet 


Tbe  only  ontstanrttng  governmental  action  in  refattion  to 
war  debts  tfnoe  that  date  bas  been  tbe  Johnson  Debt  Default 
Act  of  1M4.  Tbls  act  psurides  tbat  H^fawiwwy  nations  may 
not  float  bMDs  In  this  country.  Tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Treas- 
ury bas  Indicated  tbat  there  are  methods  of  evasion,  but  the 
stands^  and  it  has  undoubtedly  been  a  wholesome 
for  nations  which  might  desire  to  secure  great 
credito  for  their  war  pieparations  now  being  pressed  on  such 


The  total  of  tbe  payments  doe  tbe  United  States  is  shown 
by  tbe  Tmanuj  Depwtment  on  January  15. 1937.  to  consist 
of  amounts  as  set  forth  in  the  following  table,  which  covers 
pclndpal.  only,  of  the  debt  as  fooded  and  does  not  include 
interest  payable  over  the  funding  period.  We  must  remem- 
ber tbat  this  amount  actually  fluctuates  with  tbe  changing 
market  value  of  gold.  Tbe  ounce  of  gold  is  the  international 
yardstick  for  settling  balances  between  natikms.  The  total  of 
amounto  due  us  actually  bas  been  decreased  because  we  have 
reduced  tbe  number  of  grains  in  the  gold  dollar  from  23  J  to 
15Jt.  Tbe  effect  of  tbis  devaluation  must  be  considered  in 
owinertion  with  war-debt  paymentsi 

9M.S14.8B5 

417. 780. 000 

115. 000. 000 

1S.8SO.000 

80.392,000 

178,  500, 000 

03,850.000 

0.000.000 

1.888,000 

3.0*2.000.000 

6.775,000 

8.030. 000 

44.880,000 


Lstvte.. 


Ranoc- 


OnaX  Brttala. 


4.035.000,000 

4.800.000,000 


In  payment  ttie  umted  States  bad  received,  up  to  January 
Iftb  IftST,  under  the  original  settlemento  and  tbe  moratorium 
its.  on  account  of  principal  $475,481,172  and  on 
^ncount  41^19.5S5J45.  Payments  on  unfunded 
dBbtSi  ladudtng  tboee  prior  to  tba  conclusion  of  debt  agree- 
aepts^  were  $281,990*896  on  principal  and  $671,354,430  on 
The  total  of  paymmto  received  is  $2,748,411,345. 

■  PAIDf 

and  there  is  no  definite 
plan  of  action  under  dtscnaskm.  These  foreign  countriee 
bad  promised  to  pay,  but  men  who  made  such  promises  for 
fthau  must  have  known  it  was  simply  impooslble.  Debts 
can  be  paid  with  money— goU—eerviceB,  or  with  goods. 
There  is  no  other  way.  After  tbe  war  we  bad  about  one- 
quarto'  of  tbe  world's  gold,  and  our  stock  of  tbat  precious 
metal  bas  Increased  so  rapidly  tbat  we  now  board  in  man- 
made  caveras  eleven  and  one-half  billions  of  the  wand's 
fold  snpply— more  than  one-half  oC  tbe  known  monetary 


gold.  Clearty»  we  must  cansider  snne  other  sort  of  pay- 
ment. We  cannot  send  a  ship  over  to  bring  bctck  gold. 
How  about  ships  bearing  goods  to  our  shores,  and  what  goods 
will  we  accept? 

Various  plans  for  debt  settlement  were  worked  out  at  offi- 
cial conferences  among  the  great  financiers  of  tbe  world. 
Tbe  United  States  sent  men  to  present  its  claims  and  its 
suggesticHis,  and  debt  payment  "plans"  were  formulated, 
llie  Dawes  plan  and  the  Toung  plan  were  based  on  the 
theory  that  reparation  payments  should  be  exacted  and 
could  be  made.  Tbe  Lausanne  Conference  terminated  tbe 
Toung  agreement  in  1932.  The  European  Allies  predicated 
payment  on  receipt  of  reparations  from  Germany.  They 
were  also  ccmcemed  with  the  distribution  of  payments  among 
creditor  countries.  Certain  amounts  of  money  were  finally 
computed  as  sums  due  the  United  States  from  European 
countries. 

In  order  to  settle  a  debt  due  fnxn  an  Individual  or  a  na- 
tion, there  must  be  a  receptive  payee.  To  have  been  en- 
tirely Just,  America  should  have  said  to  exhausted  Europe. 
T^iring  the  war  and  in  the  period  of  rehabilitation  we 
sent  you  ii^eat  and  meat  and  clothing  and  cotton  and  aU 
sorts  of  manufactured  goods.  Now  you  pay  us  in  kind,  or 
in  gold,  which  is  the  world's  accepted  financial  yardstick." 
Then  tbe  exhausted  nations  would  have  replied,  "We  do  not 
have  the  gold,  but  we  will  gladly  send  you  the  products  of 
our  factories  and  our  surplus  agricultural  products."  Tlie 
first  barrier  was  erected  by  the  United  States  in  the  enact- 
ment of  a  tariff  law  which  increased  duties  on  everything 
coming  into  our  ports  from  foreign  countries.  These  tariffs 
were  still  further  increased  imder  the  celebrated  Smoot- 
Hawley  Act.  Were  we  willing  payees?  No.  we  were  not 
then,  nor  are  we  now,  willing  to  receive  the  only  form  of 
payment  which  can  be  tendered.  And  still  Congressmen 
from  Mlnnesoto  and  New  York  cry,  "Pay,  pay",  and  swell 
the  chorus  to  the  CooUdge  solo,  "You  hired  the  money, 
did  you  not?"  Worse  "bunk"  was  never  imposed  upon  a 
patient  people.  Why  do  men  seek  to  make  political  capital 
out  of  an  economic  question  which  demands  serious  thought, 
careful  statement,  and  most  skillful  handling  by  real  diplo- 
mats and  statesmen? 

At  one  time.  Prance  said  to  Germany,  "Make  your  pay- 
m«it  of  war  reparations  In  kind;  send  us  the  products  of 
your-factories— coal,  ircm,  or  goods  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
Hbe  zone  in  northern  France  blown  to  bits  in  the  terrible 
war."  No  sooner  did  German  products  in  kind  come  in 
quantity  than  there  arose  a  fearful  cry  from  French  fac- 
tories and  farmers  that  they  were  losing  their  markets  and 
that  Rtmce  must  not  accept  from  Germany  things  they 
themselves  had  to  sell  to  their  own  people.  That  cry  be- 
came so  loud  that  Germany's  payment  in  kind  had  to  be 
stopped.  I  can  hear  my  eloquent  friend  from  New  York 
say.  "But  Germany  was  making  her  pasrments  in  conpeti- 
ttve  articles.  I  suggested  "noncompetitive  articles."  The 
business  people  of  the  United  States  now  engaged  in  trade 
in  these  nonoHnpetitive  articles— rubber,  tea.  tin  are  im- 
porting aU  we  need— there  is  no  tariff  nor  artificial  barrier 
or  restrictions.  Those  who  advocate  this  plan  forget  the 
disrupted  business  that  would  result  from  taking  even  non- 
competitive articles  in  payments  of  debts  by  the  European 
nations. 

Let  us  look  at  this  strictly  from  the  commercial  viewpoint. 
There  is  being  ctdlected  now,  every  year,  several  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  approximating  a  half  billion,  from  vari- 
ous countries  of  the  world  on  private  loans.  A  normal  flo»w 
of  trade  will  make  it  possible  to  collect  still  larger  amounts. 
These  loans,  private  and  govemmoital.  during  and  after  tbe 
war  were  not  all  a  loss.  They  permitted  us  to  pay  higher 
wages  in  farm  and  factories;  they  gave  us  a  better  living.  I 
clearly  remember  when  I  raised  wheat  in  quantity  and  sold 
it  at  more  than  $2  a  bushel.  The  whole  venture  was  not  a 
complete  financial  loss,  and  no  one  can  tell  nor  estimate  what 
would  have  resulted  had  we  not  Joined  the  Allies  and  fur- 
nished them  meat,  wheat  and  goods,  soldiers  and  munitions. 

I  hope  we  can  approach  this  question  without  imreason- 
able  and  uninformed  eloquence.  We  should  no  longer  look 
through  tbe  telescope  from  the  small  end.    We  ■>»<«"iH  not 
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forget  that  i^en  the  Napoleonic  period  dosed,  England  em- 
barked upon  a  great  career  of  industrial  aiui  capitalistic  ex- 
pansion. She  became  the  creditor  nati(m  of  the  world,  tbe 
banking  nation  of  the  world.  She  did  so  following  Waterloo. 
In  1815.  by  forgetting  and  canceling  aU  advances  of  m<mey 
and  material  that  she  had  made  to  the  various  countries  of 
£ur(^>e  which  had  assisted  in  resisting  Napoleon.  She  ac- 
quired their  good  wilL  The  English  pound  and  tbe  Union 
Jack  dominated  the  seas  and  marts  of  trade  of  the  world 
for  a  hundred  years.  That  lesson  should  not  be  forgotten 
by  America.  We  are  today  the  creditor  nation  of  the  world; 
we  should  pursue  an  economic  policy  in  keeping  with  our 
creditor  position.  Those  who  stand  for  debt  collections 
should  just  cease  waving  the  fiag  and  making  speeches  about 
"hired  money"  and  face  the  facts  as  they  are. 

BBCKMT  BOUSB  DXSCXTSSIOir  OF  WAB  DKBXB 

On  March  12  last,  during  the  debate  on  the  neutrality  Wll, 
there  were  made  on  the  floor  of  this  House  swne  remarks 
regarding  certein  phases  of  the  payment  of  these  war  debts 
by  European  countries.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Pish]  then  had  the  center  of  the  stage.  He  maintained  that 
the  neutraUty  bill  was  tied  up  with  war  debts.  Although  he 
did  not  say  so  directly.  I  inferred  from  his  remarks  that  he 
thought  the  neutrality  bill  was  related  to  Great  Britain's 
proposed  rearmaments  program,  and  that  the  latter  was  re- 
lated to  war-debt  payments.  My  colleague  from  New  York 
had  sent  a  series  of  questions  to  the  Secretary  of  Stete  asking 
information  on  a  number  of  important  and  complicated 
International  problems.  He  had  the  temerity,  so  he  stated, 
to  include  among  these  the  following: 

What  protests  have  we  made  to  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  Ita 
propoeed  huge  naval  armament,  to  the  extent  of  seven  and  one- 
balf  billions  of  dollars? 

Surely  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
rV)relgn  Affairs  was  not  suggesting  that  our  Secretary  of 
State  had  any  right  to  protest  Great  Britain's  proposal  to 
increase  its  armaments  by  the  expenditure  of  seven  and  one- 
half  billion  dollars  or  any  other  sum.  What  would  the  gen- 
tleman say  if  Great  Britain  had  protested  against  the  more 
than  one-half  billion  dollar  budget  for  ova  Navy  recently 
passed  by  the  House?  Any  such  inquiry  on  this  matter  by  a 
foreign  country  would  have  been  toanded  as  meddling  in  our 
domestic  affairs,  even  though  we  are  hot  now  debtors  to  for- 
eign nations.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish] 
would  probably  have  insisted  that  the  Secretary  of  State  send 
Great  Britain  a  note  protesting  against  meddling  in  our 
affairs.  Does  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  owes  us  some 
$5,000,000,000  mean  that  we  have  any  right  to  interfere  wltb 
her  internal  affairs?  It  might  be  observed  that  all  of  the 
"meddling"  in  the  affairs  of  other  countries  dees  not  origi- 
nate on  the  other  side  of  the  AUantic.  The  gcntieman  from 
New  York  certainly  did  not  expect  an  aflflrmative  answer  to 
his  query.  The  Secretary  of  State  should  not  be  pushed 
into  such  an  unfriendly  act. 

As  I  wish  to  deal  with  certain  phases  of  war-debt  pay- 
ments indicated  in  the  colloquy  between  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  tMr.  Pish]  and  myself,  I  quote  from  the 
Recobd: 

Mr  Pish  •  •  •  If  we  do  not  proi>09e  to  make  some  effort 
to  co'uect  these  debts.  If  these  nations  are  going  to  conUnue  to 
refuse  to  pay  us  even  the  interest  on  the  money  we  lent  them 
after  the  armistice,  and  if  we  are  not  going  to  protest  these 
enormous  armaments  that  are  being  built  up  by  Great  Britain. 
France,  and  Italy,  then  let  us  make  some  bargain  with  the  British 
to  have  a  share  in  these  new  British  battleshipe.  We  might  get 
61  percent  of  these  battleships:  and  if  we  could  do  this,  we  might 
save  a  little  something  on  our  own  program. 

Mr.  Pmcx.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  Fish.  I  jlAA. 

Mr.  Pubck.  Cannot  the  gentleman  see  »  vast  difference  between 
these  foreign  countries  paying  the  debt  doe  this  country  and  re- 
arming themselves?  In  the  latter  case,  they  are  q>endlng  the 
money  within  their  own  countries;  It  is  their  own  credit  that  is 
used  in  buying  their  own  iron  and  building  their  own  ships.  If 
they  imdertook  to  pay  m,  they  would  have  to  pay  us  in  pild  or 
In  goods.    We  do  not  want  the  goods  and  they  have  not  the  gold. 

I  may  answer  my  own  question  by  elaborating  somewhat 
upon  this  phase  of  the  problem.  Of  course,  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  spending  money  at  homo— Hitiliaing  do- 


mestic currency  and  credit  and  making  paymente  abroad. 
England.  Japan.  Russia,  Fk«nce,  or  the  United  States  may 
make  any  amount  of  expenditures  at  home  without  materially 
affecting  their  outside  f<w^wr>ifti  relations.  For  fxampl^.  tbe 
Ullions  of  dollars  which  our  Govoimient  spent  in  getting  us 
out  of  tbe  depression  was  almost  wholly  an  internal  matter. 
All  that  money  mi^it  have  been  spent  on  building  a  CSiinese 
wan  for  a  fortress  between  tbe  United  States  and  Canada, 
without  in  the  least  affecting  our  financial  relations  with 
foreign  countries  other  than  Canada.  What  a  country 
spends  internally  has  little  relationship  to  either  tbe  cre- 
ation or  utilization  of  foreign  exchange,  by  which,  nonnally, 
external  paymoits  are  made.  Only  those  ecozuxnic  activities 
of  a  country  which  create  foreign  exchange  have  a  direct 
bearing  on  foreign-debt  pasnnents.  or  any  other  external 
paymente.  What  a  country  spends  within  its  own  borders, 
using  its  internal  money,  credit,  and  materials,  bas  as  little 
bearing  on  war-debt  pajrmente  as  the  Literary  Digest  poll 
had  to  do  with  the  election  last  November. 

Now  to  quote  further  from  the  remarlcs  of  the  genUeman 
from  New  York: 


Mr.  Fish.  Let  me  answer  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Pmcx.  I  would  like  to  have  an  honest  answer  from  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Pish.  Let  me  answer  the  gentleman  specifically,  because  that 
Is  the  old  cry  we  always  hear.  Here  is  Great  Britain  appropriating 
seven  and  one-half  billion  dollars — and  the  Chanoelor  of  the 
Exchequer  states  It  wiU  amount  to  $10,000,000,000  before  they  get 
through — during  the  next  5  years,  and  at  the  same  time  they  owe 
us  $5,000,000,000. 

Mr.  Pmcs.  How  can  they  pay  usf 

Mr.  Pish.  Wait — do  not  be  impatient. 

Ut.  PncRCK.  TeU  us  how.  please — In  goods' 

Mr.  PiBH.  I  will  tell  the  gentleman.  They  owe  US  Ave  billions. 
They  do  not  even  pay  us  the  interest  on  it.  If  they  want  to  pay 
it,  I  wUl  tell  the  gentleman  exactly  how  they  can  pay  it.  and  pay 
it  very  easUy.  lliey  can  pay  us  in  tin.  They  can  send  us  a  hun- 
dred miUion  dollars'  worth  of  tin  each  year.  They  can  pay  us  In  te^ 
They  can  also  send  us  one  hundred  or  two  hxuidred  million  dollars* 
worth  of  rubber.  They  could  pay  off  the  entire  $5,000,000,000  in 
these  three  ctnimoditles  alone  without  sacriffdng  a  single  Amerlean 
Interest,  and  there  are  other  commodities  also     •     *     *. 

Mr.  Pixscs.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  one  other 
question?  Is  It  not  true  that  if  Great  Britain  undertocA  to  pay 
the  debt  in  the  products  the  gentleman  has  referred  to  this  would 
dislocate  the  entire  foreign  business  ol  Great  Britain? 

Mr.  PISH.  Certainly  not.  They  have  a  complete  monopwy  on 
them,  and  they  can  ccmtrol  the  situation  abscdutely  with  reqMoS 
to  tea.  rubber,  and  tin. 

CAN   (HtBAT  BBiram  TAT  WITH  TUJL,  mi,  AMD  aTTBUBT 

Now,  let  us  examine  the  extent  of  otir  imports  of  these 
three  ccMnmodltles— tea.  tin.  and  rubber— with  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  something  of  their  possiltf  lities  as  receipte  on 
Great  Britain's  debt.  First,  take  tea.  Total  Importe  of  tea 
into  the  United  States  in  1935  amounted  to  $17,180,000.  Of 
this  value  of  tea  impOTted  in  1935.  Japan  furnished  $2,- 
326,000;  Netherland  India.  $2,825,000;  China.  $895,000; 
United  Kingdom,  $4,593,000;  Ceylon,  $8,657,000;  British  India, 
$2,425,000;  several  other  countries  sent  smaU  quantities. 
Ceylon  and  British  India  may  be  considered  as  nominal 
British  possessions.  These  flgiires  Indicate  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Rsh]  was  in  error  in  tbe  state- 
ment that  the  United  Kingdom  has  an  "absolute  monopoly" 
on  these  producte.  There  are  several  sources  of  tea  other 
than  the  United  Kingdom  or  even  its  n<Hninal  possessions. 

The  gentleman  might  be  asked  what  should  be  done  with 
the  private  business  which  derives  ite  living  from  the  tea 
trade,  if  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  should  take  this 
over  in  order  to  use  it  for  debt  payment.  Furthermore.  In 
these  so-called  English  possessions  Individuals  of  other 
cotmtries  have  financial  Interests  which  would  not  be  willing 
to  accede  to  this  plan.  It  seems  clear  that  for  practical 
purposes  we  must  pretty  well  eliminate  tea  as  of  any  signifi- 
cant value  in  debt  payments  by  the  United  Kingdom.  Tbe 
totals  are  too  trifling,  granting  the  advisability  of  the  method 
suggested. 

Next  let  us  examine  tin.  Our  total  importe  of  tin  in  10S5 
were  valued  at  $69,815,000.  British  Malaya  furnished 
$41,083,000;  United  Kingdom  direct.  $17,111,000;  Bongkanc 
$3,183,000;  Netherland  India.  $2,718,000;  China.  $2.S85.0a»; 
Netherlands.  $1,939,000;  small  amounte  were  imported  from 
other  sources.   With  the  business  upturn  in  1935.  tbe  United 
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states  appwenfly  did  not  need  tbe  $100,000,000  irarth  of 
IIB  moBittatied  W  Mr.  Fish.  In  1936.  with  even  greater  bosl- 
ntm  aettvity  In  the  United  States,  only  $75,000,000  worth  of 
tin  was  tanported.  When  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
snggested  that  Oreat  Britain  might  seqaester  the  tin  supply 
of  the  world,  did  he  realize  that  Amerleans  have  enormous 
•mounts  of  money  invested  in  the  tin  mittes  of  Netherland 
£Mtia.  as  wel]  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world?  In  a  study, 
American  Direet  Investments  in  Foreign  Cmmttles.  by  the 
Department  of  Oommerce.  published  in  1030  while  Mr. 
Lamoot  was  Secr«taiT.  we  find  that  in  Netherland  India 
tin  mines  were  being  operated  by  Amprlran  interests.  There 
flure  also  American  investments  in  ttn  mining  and  smelting 
tn  Bolivia  wtaidi  mi|^  be  Involved  in  the  United  Kingdom's 
triifrri  monopoly  of  the  tin  trade.  Is  it  the  proposal  of 
tbe  geDtleman  from  New  Toric  that  private  commerce  be 
disrupted  In  the  preempdon  of  tin,  assuming  that  the  United 
Kingdom  dertred  such  an  arrangement? 

FbiaOy.  let  us  emmlne  the  third  product,  crude  rubbor. 
IMbI  tB^^ut^M  In  1036  amounted  in  round  ntunbers.  to 
$119,000,000.  It  is  said  that  the  United  States  buys  over 
60  percent  of  the  world  production  of  nbbex.  brought  frran 
many  sources.  British  Malaya  furnished  $87,593,000  worth; 
Ceylon.  $6,787,000;  Netherland  India.  $20,668,000;  French 
mdo  China,  $2,087,000;  small  quantities  were  imported  from 
various  other  sources.  Theee  figures  might  indicate  that 
the  united  Kingdom  has  a  better  diance  for  a  mcmopoly 
In  shipments  of  rubber  than  in  tea  or  tin. 

Tlie  gentleman  from  New  ToA  should  be  reminded,  how- 
ever, that  the  so-called  Stevenson  plan,  for  the  control 
of  rubber,  fell  down  about  a  decade  ago  because  the  pro- 
duceis  in  Netheriand  India  would  not  join  in  the  British 
piio».lbdng  scheme.  Fturther.  it  ndtfht  be  pointed  out  that 
ndMwr  can  be  produced  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and 
that  the  alleged  monopoly  is  more  apparent  that  real.  Rub- 
ber plantattons  are.  tn  fact,  being  devdoped  in  South  Amer- 
^~^--4n,  where  it  originated,  in  Central  America  and  Africa,  as 
wett  «i.  in  other  areas  mentioned.  American  capital,  by 
file  tens  of  millions,  is  developing  large  plantations  in 
'Various  parts  of  the  world. 

Let  me  refer  again  to  the  above-mentioned  official  re- 
jQtt  en  Amcrioan  investments  in  foreign  countries.  From 
that  study  we  learn  that  rubber-prododng  pnqperties  are 
being  developed  by  American  a^tal.  and  ttiat  the  most 
iJgnlflfant  American  investmente  in  Netherland  East  Indies 
«re  the  rubber  plantations.  Many  of  these  are  both  owned 
and  operated  by  American  rubber  manufacturers  and  serve  to 
flree  them  from  entire  dependence  upon  foreign  producers 
tar  the  raw  matrrials  essential  to  their  businesB.  Also  in 
Badtlib  Mateya.  a  nominal  British  possession,  our  invest- 
aents  are  of  about  the  same  tjrpe.  Rubber  plantations  and 
orgaatetlons  for  purchasing  and  shipping  crude  rubber  are 
aost  Important.  The  contention  that  the  United  gtwgHniw 
has  a  mooopoly  on  rubber  does  not  stand  up. 

lbs  United  Kingdom  is,  however,  probably  better  pre- 
pared to  negotiate  for  payment  than  any  one  of  tbe  Allies. 
Using  It  as  an  rxamplp,  It  appears  that  the  total  payments 
of  Interest  and  unortisation  under  the  Toung  plan  for  war- 
debt  paymenta  requires  payment  to  the  United  States  of 
$2034)00.000  each  year  from  Great  Britain.  Total  annual 
imports  of  tin.  rubber,  and  tea  into  the  United  States  just 
aaalyMd.  amount  to  $206,076,000.  Wlmlnsting  the  amount 
Quit  comes  from  sources  other  than  tbe  United  Kingdom, 
there  reniAlns  $167,000,000  in  such  imports  to  be  applied  oa 
the  debt.  Thus  it  will  be  neceaaary  for  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  to  add  several  other  "monopoly  products'*  in 
order  that  Kngland  may  make  her  payment  in  this  manner. 

nils  britf  CKCuiakm  Into  the  statistical  picture  of  trade 
In  the  three  commodities  mentioned  as  ttie  mainstays  for 
British  war-debt  paymente  does  seem  to  puncture  that 
affgument,  and  I  voit^  suggest  it  looks  to  me  like  a  oom- 
piete  blowout.  CHeat^Britaln  has  no  monopoly  on  these 
and  the  total  of  importe  trom  that  oouree  Is 
for  tbe  purpose. 


FAT  TRBOUGH  TOTnUBT  TBADB  AMD  HCMIGBAMT  : 

Our  e<Aeague  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksem],  9)eaking  a  few 
dasrs  ago  on  this  floor,  advanced  a  very  ingenious  plan  for 
the  payment  of  war  debts.  He  suggested  applying  on  the 
debts  an  the  money  remitted  by  residents  of  the  United  States 
to  citizens  of  debtor  nations.  For  the  purpose  he  would  set 
up  a  war-de'jt  liquidation  commission.  This  commission 
would  be  empowered  to  issue  certificates  of  payments  here 
which  would  be  honored  by  foreign  governments.  He  would 
have  the  foreign  governments  pay  the  remittances  to  their 
cltisens  and  receive  credit  on  the  war  debts.  It  is  true  tliat 
these  coimtries  have  forbidden  their  citizens  to  take  money 
out  of  their  countries,  but  who  would  resort  to  such  govern- 
mental  practice?  It  is  not  probable  that  governments  would 
agree  to  such  a  i^an.  It  amounts  to  confiscation  of  luivate 
property,  unless  the  remitter  can  be  guaranteed  by  interna- 
tional agreement  that  the  foreign  country  will  pay  in  fun 
the  obligation  to  its  citizens  for  whom  the  money  is  intended. 
What  right  has  the  Government  to  the  money  a  citizen  de- 
signs for  payment  abroad?  Our  colleague  also  forgets  that 
Italy  and  Germany  need  every  dollar  of  remittances  to  buy 
foreign  commodities  which  they  must  have.  I  do  not  see  how 
ingenuity  could  devise  a  plan  which  would  create  mare  ill 
feeling. 

The  gentlonan  from  Illinois  also  suggested  that  citizens 
of  the  United  States  traveling  In  foreign  countries  should  buy 
their  foreign  exchange  In  tliis  country  and  have  the  amounte 
credited  on  tbe  war  debts,  in  the  expectation  that  the  for- 
eign nations  would  require  their  nationals  to  hontn:  the  cer- 
tificates. This  is,  indeed,  a  unique  method  for  the  collection 
of  a  debt  Impossible  to  collect,  because  these  debtor  nations 
are  already  imder  contract  to  pay  interest  and  debts  far 
beyond  their  capacity.  It  Is  foUy  to  discuss  the  proposition 
because  the  natlMis  would  not  consent  to  it.  Money  Jipent  in 
foreign  countries  is  a  very  large  element  in  making  possible 
the  ability  of  foreign  countries  to  buy  our  goods,  especially  is 
that  true  in  England,  France,  and  Italy. 

It  is  suggested  that  partial  payments  might  be  made  by 
the  establishment  in  the  debtor  countries  of  international 
scholarships  for  American  students.  These  are  dreams  of 
those  who  would  settle  the  debts  while  creating  and  main- 
taining international  good  wllL 

THX  DEBTS  AND  OUB  BXFOST  TBAOB 

Reverting  once  more  to  an  illustration  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  it  might  be  pointed  out  that  we  desire  to  maixv 
tain  that  market  for  an  outlet  for  surplus  meat.  lumber, 
cotton,  fruits,  and  hundreds  of  other  products.  Our  ex- 
ports U>  the  United  Kingdom  are  usually  from  two  to  three 
times  as  large  as  imports  from  that  source.  If  we  insist 
on  interfering  with  the  present  mechanism  of  trade  and 
exchange,  such  interference  will  inevitably  be  reflected  hi 
decreased  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom.  It  might  be 
worth  mentioning  that  our  exports  to  that  maiket  amounted 
to  $439,000,000  In  1936.  We  took  from  than,  hi  round 
numbers,  slightly  more  than  $200,000,000  worth  of  hnports. 
How  does  the  United  Kingdom  now  pay  us  this  dilference? 
Simidy  by  obtaining  foreign  exchange  from  other  trans- 
actions, and  paying  the  difference  of  nearly  $240,000,000  in 
products  and  certain  Invisible  items  of  trade,  like  tourist 
travel  and  international  trade.  Now,  if  we  are  to  insist 
that  the  United  Kingdom  raise,  in  addition,  $203,000,000 
annually  for  62  years  on  war  debts  (approximate  payments 
due  fr(Hn  her  in  1936).  or  even  half  of  that  amount,  we 
would  surely  have  to  cut  off  a  large  part  of  our  exporte 
to  that  country,  or  take  more  imports.  She  would  not 
have  the  exchange  to  pay  for  the  current  shipments  of 
American  products.  Who  can  think  of  entering  into  such 
a  situation?  We  desire  to  increase  our  exporte  to  that 
country— exporte  which  amounted  to  more  than  $800,000,000 
per  year  in  the  predeiH^sslcn  period.  There  may  be  a  pos- 
siMhty  of  a  trade  agreement  by  which  the  United  King- 
dom will  lessen  some  of  her  trade  barriers  against  Ameri- 
can farm  products,  i^iile  we  will  lessen  some  of  our  barrien 
again.st  their  «p^1«^1ltty  manufactured  products. 
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Many  American  farmers,  particularly  those  along  the 
Canadian  border,  believe  that  in  the  reciprocal-tariff  agree- 
ments between  Canada  and  th^  United  States  our  farmers 
got  decidedly  the  worst  of  the  bargain.  They  think  that 
tariff  reductions  were  made  by  the  Canadian  Government 
chiefly  In  the  intereste  of  American  industries  and  factories. 
They  also  believe  that  agriculture  suffered  when  a  market 
was  opened  for  agricultural  producte  through  lowering  of 
our  tariff  barriers  for  cattle  and  other  farm  products.  We 
must  all  realize  that  the  expansicm  of  our  exporte  is  essential 
to  economic  recovery  and  continued  prosperity.  Since  the 
House  and  Senate  this  February  voted  to  extend  the  Trade 
Agreement  Act,  it  is  now  the  policy  of  the  Nation  for  the 
next  3  years  and  discussion  of  the  defecte  of  the  arrange- 
ment would  be  futile. 

In  1924.  when  I  was  Governor  of  the  Stote  of  Oregon,  and 
William  Jennings  Bryan  visited  our  Stete,  I  spent  several 
da}rs  with  him.  During  our  conversation  this  great  man 
who  had  been  so  close  to  the  early  evente  that  involved  us 
in  war  told  me  of  his  belief  that  we  had  then  passed  the 
psychological  moment  at  which  the  most  could  be  made  out 
of  foreign  war-debt  paymente.  He  said  the  facte  of  the  case 
were  that  the  meat,  the  wheat,  and  the  producte  of  fac- 
tories which  we  sent  to  the  Allies  after  France  and  England 
had  exhausted  their  cash  resources  were  sent  for  our  own 
salvation.  Had  the  French  collapsed  in  the  summer  of  1917, 
as  they  were  on  the  very  point  of  doing,  it  is  certain  the 
Allies  would  have  lost  the  war  as  Russia  had  already  ceased 
to  flght.  Bryan  made  an  Impression  on  me  when  he  steted 
that  he  believed  had  Wilson  been  able  to  have  used  the  war 
debts  as  a  trade  proposition  when  he  went  to  Paris  to  nego- 
tiate the  treaty  after  the  war,  he  could  have  secured  a  lad- 
ing treaty  upon  all  peace  table  nations  to  abolish  armies 
and  navies.  That  would  have  ushered  in  an  era  of  peace. 
He  further  added — 

The  debts,  Govenua-,  can  never  be  paid  except  In  products  which 
we  cannot  take.  The  longer  the  settlement  la  delayed,  the  less 
valuable  the  debts  will  become,  less  valuable  as  tradmg  points  to 
drive  bargains  lo<^clng  toward  \iltimate  and  permanent  peace. 

SHOULD   THK   DBTTS   B>   CAKCEX.B>? 

We  should  teke  a  realistic  view  of  the  situation.  Perhaps 
the  most  carefully  written  discussion  of  war  debte  is  a  book 
published  5  years  ago  by  the  Brookings  Institution.  War 
Debte  and  World  Prosperity.  The  authors  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  complete  obliteration  of  all  reparations  and  war- 
debt  obligations  would  promote  rather  than  retord  world 
economic  prosperity.  Second,  they  found  that  the  collection 
of  these  govemmentel  debts  would  be  economically  <letri- 
mental  rather  than  beneflclal  to  the  creditor  countries.  I 
do  not  take  the  position  that  these  debte  should  be  com- 
pletely canceled  by  congressional  action.  It  is  probably  true 
that  we  will  be  able  to  collect  some  of  them,  but  not  in  the 
manner  suggested.  We  shall  seek  some  compromise  to  re- 
move this  disturbing  element  from  our  international  rela- 
tions— some  sort  of  a  beneficial  trade  agreement  not  too 
disrupting  to  normal  trade  relations.  On  February  2,  on 
this  floor,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  L&mnxck],  very 
carefully  discussing  this  question,  announced  his  belief  that 
a  cancelation  of  the  debte  would  probably  involve  us  in 
another  war.  I  cannot  agree  with  our  eloquent  colleague 
that  this  would  necessarily  follow.  He  bases  his  theory 
upon  the  supposition  that  if  the  debte  were  canceled  this 
country  would  be  gullible  enough  again  to  lend  money  to 
warring  nations  in  Europe,  such  act  leading  us  into  another 
war. 

The  Brookings  Institution  makes  the  finding  that  we  ought 
to  cancel  the  debte  to  save  oiu*  economic  system.  The  stete- 
ment  Is  often  made  that  the  debte  should  be  collected  so  as 
to  lighten  the  tex  burden  In  this  country.  Let  us  reason  on 
this  subject  for  just  a  moment.  It  is  admitted  by  all  impar- 
tial thinkers  that  the  only  way  to  pay  the  debte  is  in  goods, 
services,  or  gold.  At  the  present  time  the  metel-money 
payments  are  simply  out  of  the  question.  We  have  over  one- 
half  of  the  monetary  gold  of  the  world,  destined  only  to  be 


buried  in  Government  vaulte.  removed  from  the  earth  only 
to  be  reburied.  France  and  the  United  Stetes  have  periiaps 
three-fourths  of  aU  the  monetary  gold  of  the  world.  If  the 
nations  could  pay  us  in  gold,  it  would  not  be  of  any  value  to 
the  overburdened  taxpayer;  it  would  simply  move  into  the 
vaulte.  for  no  longer  Is  the  currency  in  circulation  based 
upon  the  amount  of  gold  in  reserve.  Doubling  the  amount 
of  gold  in  the  Kentucky  vaulte.  under  the  present  arrange- 
ment, would  not  raise  commodity  prices,  nor  lessen  taxes. 

When  considering  the  collection  of  a  debt,  it  often  pays 
to  put  yourself  in  the  position  of  the  one  with  whom  you  nin 
negotiating  and  to  study  the  situation  from  his  viewpoint. 
How  do  the  French  and  the  English  look  at  these  war 
debte?  Great  Britain  has  not  forgotten  the  lesscm  in  for- 
giveness of  obligations  she  teught  the  world  a  hundred  years 
ago.  The  Rrench  full  well  realise  that  for  months,  reach- 
ing into  exhausting  srears,  she  sent  her  best  men  into  the 
trenches  to  withstand  the  cnielest  drive  ever  waged  on  the 
field  of  battle.  When  we  entered  the  ccmflict  her  women 
were  wmking  to  the  point  of  exhaustion,  with  insufflcient 
food  and  clothing,  to  sustain  a  tenacious  but  weakening 
army.  How  must  these  French  and  the  EnglLsh  have  felt 
as  they  heard  the  cry  of  the  eloquent  grandson  of  a  former 
great  Secretary  of  Stote  of  this  country,  which  was,  in  effect: 

Pay!  Payl  Pay  \is  In  gold  for  tbe  goods  we  sent  when  you  were 
fighting  to  defend  the  principles  which  brought  us  Into  the  war 
with  our  battalions  to  battle  by  your  side  I 

Our  answer  to  their  effort  to  pay  was  increase  of  tariff 
duties,  practically  driving  European  goods  out  of  our  porte. 
Still  the  cry  comes  from  BCinnesote  and  New  Toik  and  else- 
where, "Pay!  Pay!  Pay,  you  exhausted  creditors."  Why 
not  face  the  facte? 

A  banker  lending  mcmey  carefully  considers  the  ability  of 
his  debtor  to  return  money.  If  he  knows  the  man  who  is 
borrowing  may  gamble  it  away  or  waste  it,  he  is  morally, 
and  should  be  legally  responsible  for  making  a  hazardous 
loan.  On  April  6,  1917,  we  became  the  bankers  for  the  Al- 
lies. That  applied  not  only  to  our  gold  but  also  to  essential 
goods  and  mimitions.  As  bankers,  we  were  charged  with 
knowing  that  there  was  no  way  l^  which  they  could  pay 
if  they  did  not  win  that  great  world's  struggle.  As  bankers, 
we  were  charged,  when  we  lent  those  dollars  and  goods,  with 
knowing  that  the  only  way  they  could  pay  for  them  was 
to  return  the  goods  or  their  value  in  metal  money.  As 
bankers,  we  refused  to  recognise  our  responsibility,  when 
we  raised  our  tariff  walls  so  they  could  not  send  us  their 
goods.  We  know  it  is  almost  impossible  for  those  nations, 
weighed  down  by  internal  debt  and  facing  another  war.  to 
liquidate  the  war  debte  In  any  manner  known  to  the  com- 
mercial world.  The  citizens  of  the  debtor  nations  wiU  bear 
the  tax  burden  ultimately  under  any  plan,  and  the  plan  has 
yet  to  be  devised. 

I  desire  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  one  other  obvi- 
ous conclusion  by  reiterating  the  suggestion  that  when  a 
government  takes  over  the  control  of  commerce  to  make 
"paymente  in  kind",  as  has  been  suggested,  private  enter- 
prise is  thwarted.  Those  who  worship  private  enterprise 
certainly  should  not  now  suggest  that  any  government 
should  disrupt  and  destroy  it  to  the  extent  proposed.  Busi- 
ness must  face  the  fact  that  another  great  world  war  will, 
in  all  probability,  bring  about  general  repudiation  of  all 
debte.  It  may  possibly  result  also  in  the  entire  collapse  of 
the  capitalistic  system.  I  have  discussed  at  some  length  the 
ability  of  Great  Britain  to  pay  in  the  manner  suggested  by 
my  colleague  from  New  York.  I  shall  not  attempt  a  like  dis- 
cussion of  pasrmente  by  other  countries.  We  hear,  most  fre- 
quently, the  suggestion  that  we  could  use  the  perfumes  and 
wines  of  France,  crediting  them  on  the  war  debt.  We  also 
are  reminded  that  France  has  large  supplies  of  gcdd.  Now. 
the  producers  of  apples  and  pears  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
would  find  their  trade  with  France  seriously  impaired  if  the 
wines  and  perfumes  were  removed  from  the  category  of 
those  goods  imder  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements,  which 
provide  for  our  fruit  exports.    Yes;  France  has  had  larte 
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ibormct  tdUL  The  effect  of  a di^anent  of  ber  gold  to  enr 
Owns  noold  be  nxM  nnf  ortUDoate.  and  It  would  In  no  way 
hdp  toward  tlie  adntion  of  tlie  war-ddit  problem. 

It  is  true  that  Buroiiean  nationa  wUtti  owe  us  andi  great 
sums  of  money  axe  spending  vaat  anumnta  In  anpaxcnt  war 
lirepatatteia.  If  we  could  preyent  anothfr  war  tay  demaod- 
Izw  payment  from  them,  we  would  become  1nKlitf4mt  tn  our 
demands.  Tlie  debts  resulted  from  the  desfcmettve  processes 
of  war.  Tlie  attempt  to  coOect  In  any  manner  ttam  far 
proposed  would  Interfere  seriously  with  tntiernaamial  eco- 
nomic relations.  I  do  not  propose  ttiat  we  itfioald  dedde 
at  this  time  just  how  the  war  debts  diall  be  settled,  nor 
would  I  urge  any  immediate  fiif»gT«ytirtrMd  action  on  the 
sdb^t.  Uj  djy********  Is  called  forth  by  the  frequent  de- 
mands that  the  European  nations  be  required  to  pay  and 
pay  and  pay. 

In  ftmrhistffn.  let  me  say  we  went  into  the  war  to  save  our 
frF*f?*»«^  9stem  and  lent  the  money  and  credit  for  that 
purpose.  Democracy  Is  perhaps  now  nearer  the  danger  line 
than  It  was  in  AprU  1917.  threatesied  by  the  rise  of  Euro- 
pean autocracies,  w^g^a^wi  and  France  are  again  the  out- 
posts, the  first  Une  of  defense  for  democracy  and  its  prtvl- 
Ifgifff  I  do  not  erltlete  Ftanoe  and  BDgland  for  their  heavy 
ftiiitfpriattona  for  war  defense.  Were  I  a  member  of  one  of 
their  ParUamttits,  I  ako  might  vote  the  last  doOar  necessary 
for  defense  against  the  autocracies  i^iicfa  ttneaten  them.  TO 
save  ourselves  and  the  forms  of  government  in  whldi  we 
have  fklth.  to  save  our  own  economic  system,  we  cannot 
today  afford  to  take  from  dther  France  or  England,  even  if 
they  could  pay,  the  amounts  of  money  now  due  trom  our 
former  aUica.  wlm  may  within  a  few  months  again  be  caUed 
upon  to  sacrifice  to  the  last  ounce  of  their  devotioii  in 
defense  of  democracy  and  representative  government. 


Prosperity  in  Indiana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
mesday.  Augutt  17  ilegislative  da»  of  Moudan,  Aug^  IS) ,  1937 


ABTICUB  ySOM  DTDIAIVA  MSWSPAPBBS 


M:r.  MINTON.  Ifr.  President,  from  Bvansvllle  on  the  Cttilo 
River  to  Tndlanar**"*  and  Port  Wayne  In  the  northern  part 
of  Indiana  the  story  of  continued  prosperity  Is  told.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  articles  appearing  in  the  EvansvlQe 
Frees,  the  Tort  Wayne  JOumal-Gaaette.  and  the  Indlanapcdls 
Star  may  be  printed  in  the  Ricoso. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  articles  were  (mlered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rbcoks.  as  follows: 

IFkom  the  BvuuvUla  (Xnd.)  Vnm  of  Aug.  S.  1037] 

0*a>— CRAICBIB  or  COOUCBCX  BABOI 

lowm  manuns  in  au. 


■vmDsnOe'ft  bwl^f—  toom  continued  tta  upward  march  In  July. 
aecoRllng  to  the  monthly  chamhw  of  eoaruneice  tMistmeaB  berma- 

wn  ligietered  m  every  ftdd  euiieyd.  with  a  64.a-perc«att 

in  valiM  of  buUdlng  penntta  leading  the  Ust. 

July  penntta  totaled  fSlLTW.  compared  with  1390,829  m  July 
1996. 
A  total  at  451  new  autoa  were  aold.  oompared  wtth  909  the  same 
ear.  a  gate  of  4BS  percent, 
for  July  U8S  and  July  19S7,  with  percentage  of  Inczeaae. 
Ixkdude: 

IVumber  of  baDdlng  pemdta,  S19  to  899.  vp  14  percent;  postal 
leeelpta.  9M.941  JO  to  tSt  J48.  up  10j9  penant;  bank  deposltB.  sas,- 
9MJL90  to  9M.4a9.TBJ7.  up  9j9  percent. 

^Utttm,  994J)6Sjpeo  to  94OA»,n0O.  up  19.4  percent;  water 
SSJ899  to  99478.  up  H  percent!  gas  BMtera.  90J07  to  21.r 


886.  up  6J  percent;  electric  meters.  33J01  to  85.368.  up  6.8  P«cent; 
tSteptones.  18.484  to  20,396.  up  lOJ  percent;  used-car  sales.  667  to 
786,  up  19J  percent.  

IPtom  the  Port  Wayne  (lad.)  Joumal-Oaaette  of  Aug.  8,  19871 
THx  snaxT  or  isst 

The  American  people  have  begun  to  feel  their  pow«  again. 

The  black  cloud  ot  the  depression  Is  gone,  and  we  have  become 
aware  of  the  sunshine,  the  fertility  of  the  good  earth,  our  national 
brains  and  brawn,  and  the  energy  which  Is  characteristic  of  our 
normal  industry.  ^    «    . 

It  to  good  to  be  back  In  the  swim  and  swing  of  things,  to  tta 
<9tlmlstlc  and  secure,  and  to  have  faith  to  a  great  future  for 
XTncIe  Sam's  nieces  and  nephews. 

Business  no  longer  sits  on  the  dowstep  of  the  White  House  and 
the  National  Ct^iitol.  weeping  and  walling  that  it  wants  to  be 
saved.    It  is  striking  out  boldly  to  save  Itself. 

Private  enterprise  Is  cocky  and  expansive.  It  U  going  places 
and  doing  things.  ^^    ^ 

Vew  buildings  are  qxinging  up-  Ike  music  of  saws,  toe  ring 
of  hammers,  and  the  tattoo  of  riveters  are  heard  again  to  the  land. 

Good  cropa  are  rising  under  the  magic  of  the  run. 

A  Nation  Is  seething  with  activity.  TTie  highways  are  black 
with  pleasure  cars,  filled  with  vacation  parties  gotog  about  to 
search  of  rest,  recreation,  and  new  ideas. 

A  brown,  healthy  new  generation  Is  bathing  and  sunntog  Itarif 
CO  lake  and  ocean  beadies.  The  turnstiles  cf  basebaU  stadiums 
r»l<^^  r^>ldly. 

Ckmcruest  is  to  the  air  and  to  the  bones. 

Tart  Wtcym  is  part  of  this  national  scene  and  has  begun  to 
enjoy  every  mtoute  of  It.  Factories,  banks,  and  stores  are  busy 
and  expecting  to  be  more  busy. 

Civic  leaders  are  dreaming  of  new  improvements  which  win 
add  to  the  beauty  and  the  utility  of  daily  life.  There  Is  no 
telling  what  we  may  yt*  accompiiBh  here  in  Port  Wayne. 

Thne  never  was  a  better  or  a  steadier  city  and  we  are  acquiring 
more  imagination,  too. 

Why  shouldn't  this  community  expand  and  grow?  It  has  every- 
thing to  work  with.  If  we  who  are  here  find  it  such  a  good  place 
to  labor  and  to  live,  others  who  may  come  will  find  It  equally 
good. 

It  ts  fine  to  be  alive  to  an  era  of  expansion.  It  Is  thrill  tog  to 
be  a  part  of  a  march  to  desttoy. 

We  cannot  afford  to  let  other  cities  go  around  us.  And  we 
shall  not. 

If  you  have  not  already  caught  the  spirit  of  1937.  get  tooculated 
today.  Clet  a  stmup  start  with  those  who  are  prising  forward 
to  a  greater  Fort  Wayne  and  a  greater  America. 

[ftom  the  Indlaniqx)lls  (Ind.)   Star  of  Aug.  9.  1937] 

ooMPairr  sbows  $2,83i,ei2  gain — ^nfoiAivAFOLis  Lin's  total 

nrsuBANcx  in  roacx  is  $103,598,741 

Insurance  to  force  to  the  Indianapolis  Life  Insurance  Co.  to- 
creesed  93331,612  durtog  the  first  6  months  of  this  year.  Inrtogtng 
total  Insurance  to  force  on  a  paid  basis  to  $103,598,741,  Edward  B. 
Baub,  president,  reports. 

The  increase  was  SO  percent  ahead  of  the  gain  for  the  same 
period  last  year.  The  home  office  of  the  cconpany  Is  located  at 
Thirtieth  and  Meridian  Streets. 

Assets  are  the  largest  to  the  company's  almost  one-third  of  a 
century  to  business.  The  increase  for  the  6-inonth  period  was 
more  than  1860,000,  making  total  assets  more  thsm  $10,600,000. 

TnrttMifc  leads  all  other  States  in  the  amount  of  insurance  to 
force  with  the  company  and  again  was  first  to  volume  of  new 
business  for  the  year,  the  semiannual  figures  show.  The  first  five 
States  to  standlx^g  of  new  business  procvired  during  the  6-month 
period  Include  Indiana,  Texas,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  California. 

In  commenting  on  the  company's  progress  for  the  6  months.  Ifr. 
Baub  pototed  out  that  the  mortality  ratio  was  very  low.  only 
36  J  percent  of  the  expected,  and  that  the  lapse  ratio  on  insurance 
to  force  Is  now  the  lowest  in  the  history  of  the  company. 

The  total  amo\mt  of  funds  borrowed  by  policyholders  on  their 
Insurance  was  less  Jime  30  than  on  January  1,  and  the  requests 
for  policy  loans  are  below  those  of  predepression  days,  officials 
report.  The  requests  for  cash  surrenders  also  are  considerably 
below  normal  it  was  reported. 

The  Indlani4>olis  Life  Insurance  Co.  is  a  legal  reserve,  mutual 
company  owned  by  the  policyholders.  From  December  31,  1920,  to 
the  start  of  this  year,  the  company  has  paid  policyholders  and 
beneficiaries  more  than  $11,500,000.  Assets  tocreased  durtog  ttos 
period  78.4  percent. 

Evidence  of  the  fallacy  of  the  belief  of  scnoe  people  that  with 
life  insurance  one  must  die  to  wto  is  found  in  the  company's 
statistics,  which  show  that  of  the  money  paid  out  during  this 
ptnlod,  $8,034,307  was  paid  to  Uvlng  policyholders  and  $3,279336  to 
ben^clarles. 

Teople  to  tocreaslng  numbers  are  turning  to  life  insurance  as 
the  sure  method  of  providing  for  final  expenses,  arranging  an 
income  for  the  family,  and  for  setting  up  a  sure  retirement  plan 
fior  later  years".  Mr.  Baub  commented. 
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Roanoke  Island 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CABOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  August  17  ilegUlative  day  of  Monday,  Aug.  16) .  1937 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  HERAU> 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consoit 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  Interesting  and  timely 
article  from  the  Washington  Herald,  of  August  17,  1937,  on 
Roanoke  Island  and  the  celebration  that  is  now  being  held 
there  in  commemoration  of  the  three  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  foimding  of  the  first  English-speaking 
colony  in  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rkcobs,  as  follows: 

(nx>m  the  Washington  Herald  of  Aug.  17,  1987] 

XOANOKX  ISLAND 

Roanoke  Island  has  a  lot  xaon  to  it  than  a  famous  wandering 
"mother"  grapevtoe,  the  romantic  story  of  Virgtola  Dare  and  the 
lost  colony,  and  a  summer  boom  of  visitors,  which  reaches  Its 
climax  tomcMTOW  when  President  Roosevelt  puts  in  an  appearance. 

A  lot  of  ciu-lously  symb<dlc  things  have  happened  wlthto  Its 
quiet  little  universe  of  sand  dimes,  forever  walling  wtod,  and 
bleached  hulls  of  ships  against  which  lap  waves  murmuring  of 
Africa  across  the  way. 

The  fishing  villages  of  Wanchese  and  Manteo,  for  Instance,  are 
not  so  remote  from  the  great  world  as  you  might  think.  For  300 
years  saUormen  have  swvun  and  crawled  ashore  on  the  Carolina 
coast  out  (A  the  wreckage  at  craft  snagged  on  the  shoals  off  C»p9 
Hatteras  to  remain,  entranced. 

And  as  a  result,  the  pec^le  ot  the  island,  though  isolated,  have 
mingled  to  their  veins  the  blood  of  all  of  those  who  go  down  to 
the  sea  in  ships.  English,  Irish,  Scandinavian,  Latin,  and  Down 
East  Yankee  dialects  confuse  the  summer  visitor. 

Just  a  few  miles  upshore  a  great  stone  rests  on  a  moimd 
of  sand  at  Kitty  Hawk.  And  a  wizened  little  weather  observer 
and  telegrapher  at  Manteo  will  show  you  the  original  copy  of 
messages  sent  out  by  newspaper  correspondents  when  the  Wright 
brothers  actually  fiew  from  that  historic  sand  dune.  He'U  also 
show  you  the  todlgnant  responses  from  editors  who  dldnt  be- 
lieve their  own  reporters. 

In  a  way,  the  history  and  nature  of  Roanoke  Island  Is  a  con- 
densed story  of  America — a  land  enriched  by  many  cultures, 
opened  and  exploited  by  fugitives  and  wayfarers  from  beyond 
the  seas,  and  a  land  to  which  the  Ipaprobable  becomes  common- 
place. 

If  you  can  make  the  trip,  don't  miss  President  Roosevelt's 
appearance  there.  He,  you  know,  is  one  of  the  coiintry's  rare 
characters  and  to  the  mystic  woods  where  Virginia  Dare  was  bom 
he  is  likely  to  have  some  things  to  say  on  a  par  with  his  classic 
conduct  at  the  wedding  of  his  son,  Franklto.  Jr..  and  Ethel  du 
Pont. 

James  Coozens,  Statesman,  Multimillionaire, 
Friend  of  the  Workingman 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  LUECKE 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  26, 1937 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Jamxb  Oouzxns. 
'-  late  a  Senator  from  Michigan 

Mr.  LUECKE  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  old  saying 
that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction  was  never  more  true 
than  in  the  life  story  of  United  States  Senator  Jambs 
CouzEKB.    Bom  in  Chatham.  Ontario,  in  poverty,  be  moved 


to  Detroit  as  a  srouog  man.  Ttiere  be  secored  mxk  as  a  car 
checko:  for  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  Co.  Next  be  was 
employed  in  a  coal  yard,  at  $60  per  month.  Tbat  was  In 
1901  and  at  the  time  that  the  automobile  Industry  began  to 
grow.  At  the  behest  of  his  employer,  Jylr.  A.  Y.  Malcolmson. 
and  due  to  his  own  keen  insight  into  public  affairs,  he  in- 
vested money  in  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  Twelve  years  later  we 
find  him  as  a  Ford  official  at  a  salary  of  $150,000  per  year, 
and  in  due  time  sold  his  holdings  for  sane  $30^)00,000 — a 
modem  fairy  tale  and  stranger  than  fiction. 

Now,  that  is  a  lot  of  money;  but  not  to  Jamis  Couzkms. 
He  didnt  know  how  much  he  had  because  it  never  bad  any 
effect  upon  him.  He  still  was  Jamxs  Coxtzems  as  though  be 
had  never  -acquired  riches.  And  thertin  lies  his  greatness. 
It  takes  fiber  true  as  steel  to  withstand  such  a  cbange  In 
life.    He  possessed  the  necessary  fiber. 

James  Coxtzzns  did  a  lot  for  humanity  in  his  time.  He 
befriended  millions,  the  aged,  the  infirm,  the  crippled,  and 
children  who  were  in  need  of  a  f rioid.  But  let  us  not  for- 
get that  it  was  Jamxs  Coxtzens  who  also  befriended  the 
worker  in  the  great  Industrial  plants.  It  was  be  who  was 
responsible  for  the  $5-a-day  minimum  ^i^ch  shocked  the 
business  world  and  ^^lich  is  today  accepted  as  necessary. 
Let  the  workers  never  forget  Jnc  ConzKire.  Mm  like  be 
only  cross  the  horiam  ot  life  at  great  Intervals  like  the 
comets  of  outer  space  oxily  cross  the  heavens  once  in  » 
century. 

Every  utterance  of  bis  touched  upon  the  welfare  of  the 
people;  some  word  ot  advice  was  always  his.  In  May  1934 
he  told  the  Senate: 

If  we  want  to  prevent  trouble,  •  •  •  not  only  Members  of 
Congress  but  lnd\istry  as  weU  have  got  to  adopt  some  ways  and 
means  to  establish  some  sort  of  security.  Protection  must  be 
provided,  not  only  for  those  already  iinemployed.  but  for  the 
millions  of  our  citiaens  who  are  now  uncertato  whether  they  are 
going  to  have  a  Job  tomorrow. 

Let  us  heed  those  words.    They  are  true  because  J 
CouzDfs  said  them. 


John  T.  Buckbee 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

1^edn«sda|f,  May  26, 1957 

On  the  life,  the  character,  and  the  public  service  of  Hon.  Johw  T. 
BucKjaa.  late  a  Representative  from  nilnolB 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late  Representative  Buck- 
BB  had.  in  the  course  of  bis  10  years  of  faithful  service  as 
the  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  Twelfth  Illinois  Dis- 
trict, made  for  himself  a  very  enduring  and  substantial  place 
in  the  hearts  of  his  coostituents.  I  speak,  with  knowledge 
(m  this  subject  because  I  was  one  of  those  constituents.  He 
was  known  among  them  for  bis  genial  spirit  and  bis  sincere 
desire  to  be  of  service  to  them.  No  request,  no  call  for  help, 
wmt  unheeded  by  him.  Particularly  was  be  noted  for  Us 
interest  in  and  bis  deep  concern  for  the  veterans  of  oar  wars. 
Mr.  BucKBB  had  a  lasting  friendship  for  the  ex-service  man. 
During  the  war  be  was  actively  interested  in  the  w<dfare  oC 
the  soldiers  at  Camp  Grant,  near  bis  native  city  of  Rockf  ord. 
and  he  gave  generously  of  time  and  money  to  make  their  lot 
an  easier  (me  to  bear. 

In  Washington  bis  geniality  and  cooperative  spirit  won  for 
him  a  coveted  jAace  of  esteem  among  his  colleagues  In  the 
Congress.  Here  be  felt  that  bis  greatest  oppoituulty  for 
service  lay  in  committee  work.  Particularly  was  tbis  true  Ot 
bis  work  on  the  important  Post  OfOce  and  Post  Roads 
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Ootnmlttee.    On  000  occirton  tbe  pnaeat  duOrmaa  of  that 

ooBuutttee  wrote  him: 

to  teke  thto  opportoidty  to  ULjpnm  to  foa  my  sliKMre 
JOB  for  tbe  tpWadtd  ooopcratlan  yen.  hmw  gtmn  to  me  as 

of  tbe  oommlttee.  ••  well  ••  for  your  vory  vmlueble  con- 

tilbiitlon  u  a  ni**n*'**'  of  the  eommlttce. 

In  the  iMt  yean  of  his  service  he  received  added  hcmor  in 
bli  appointmmt  to  the  Appropriatioas  Committee. 

Toirard  the  dan  tf  his  life  be  vas  burdened  by  illness  that 
bore  down  upon  his  spimdirt  spiitt  and  lessened  his  endur- 
anetk  Mevcrtheleas.  he  did  not  give  up  but  continued  to 
eanry  on  trtiai  most  men  would  have  bowed  to  the  inevitable. 
His  eonrage  was  never  more  apparent  and  his  desire  to  serve 
never  mora  in  evidenoe  than  during  his  last  term  in 
Be  carried  on  to  the  end. 

His  was  a  kindly  nature.  He  gave  unstlntlngly  of  his 
ttme  *»*H  of  b«w«— »t  In  esder  that  others  mii^t  find  this 
weild  a  better  place  in  which  to  live.  Many  are  they  who 
wfU  renvmber  him  kindly  and  lovingly  as  long  as  they  shall 


His  memory  is  en- 


Bucasu  has  passed  on. 
MBlned  In  the  hearts  of  his  friends. 


B«orgaiiization  and  Liberalizatioii  of  the 
Republican  Party 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OP  NKW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  16. 1937 


WtADiO  Ar>ni»«Hft  bT  HON.  SAIIILTON  FISB.  OP  MXW  YORK. 

ON  ADOUST  16,  1937 


Ifr.  nSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rboobs  I  include  the  following  address 
I  made  during  the  National  Radio  Forum,  arranged  by  the 
Washington  Star  and  broadcast  over  a  National  Broadcast- 
iiig  Oo.  network.  Monday  night.  August  16,  1937: 

X  am  iTfMTg  this  •venlng  at  the  Invltatloa  at  the  Nattonal 
Badlo  Fomm  uxi  the  Nattooal  Broadcactlng  Oo.  on  the  reorganlza- 
tkm  and  UbcraUiatfcm  of  the  BepObUean  Par^.  At  the  outset  let 
me  aay  that  the  aoand  xaliMliilae  at  the  Bepubllcaii  Party  are  more 
ncodod  today  than  ever  before  to  offeet  the  claae  hatred,  sodallsnx, 
unoonatltutloBal  iwitlMtHi.  and  un-AoMrlcaa  seprlaala  at  the  New 
DeaL  I  vould  xwt  have  the  Republican  Party  oompronlae  one  lota 
vdth  the  ealTCaM  ndleallMi  of  the  Boelatiatle  NMr  DMd  brain  tniat- 
m»  tHBpoBVliy  In  oontool  of  the  nwrnni'iatlff  Party.  The  main  pur- 
pom  oC  thaae  radlcala  la  to  eat  up  a  ooUaetirlat  or  totalitarian  state 
m  plaee  of  our  tnm  iMtttutaoaa  and  repwaentatlTa  and  oonetttu- 
tha  Qohlaat  edlfloe  ever  oonealved  by  the  nxlzui 


•hip  flf  pdvaita 


BapotiUeaa  noty  must  be  xeorgaalaed  and  liberalised  In 

and  poUelea  wtthln  the  oonflnes  of  the  Constitution,  and 

a  inannnsi  standard  to  which  all  liberals  and  oon- 

iiipahr  who  baUeve  In  free  entoprlae  and  the  owner- 

tK<jpsit|  and  the  malntananne  of  our  American  sys- 

upott  our  ttiree  separate  and  Independent  departments 


Z  hnv*  ao  iqpBE^atlqr  for  those  dsfsatists  within  the  B^ubUcan 
Fwtf  who  lay  thaS  ofur  party  moat  ohuge  tta  name^  that  It  has 
onfitved  Its  nssfiilness.  and  that  It  must  be  scrapped, 
nie  BspitfdlGan  Party,  unfortunately,  under  stupid,  antiquated. 
mcAumrr  li» Jtii  iMp  has  departed  tnm  the  principles  entm- 
bf  AhrAam  Uneoia  that  mada  It  itm  friend  of  the  wage 
,  the  f  snasr,  of  frse  enterpriee^  and  of  popular  government. 
It  has  drifted  atanleesly  under  Inept  and  leacttonary  control  away 
from  Its  fundamental  principles  xmtll  It  Is  now  classified  as  being 
unftlsadly  ta  labor  and  to  thoae  with  aasall  Ineoasss  bseause  of  the 
the  fltganfstam  by  unpopular  and  discredited 
repraeantlng  aeUsh  IntarastSk  puytf  utilities,  or 


Old  Ouard  poUtlelana.  moat  of  them  wall  past  the  letUlng 

Navy  <'*^*>".  cUi^  dMperataty  to  their  Joba.  pr»* 

the  party  tr  they  cannot  oontrol  it.    Ttie  people 

In  them  and  naturally  oppoae  any  candldata 


_  to 

loatan 


Itvad  oC 


they  refuse  to  retire,  although  many  of  them  have 
pluma  most  of  their  Uvea.    Thsy  are  sUU 


hoping  that  the  tide  will  change  In  spite  of  them  and  that  they 
will  again  reap  the  political  rewards.  Their  days,  however,  are 
nximbered,  and  the  Republicans  will  never  again  be  succesBful 
until  the  leadership  of  the  party  is  turned  over  to  younger,  mora 
active,  and  more  progressive-minded  leaders  who  are  in  touch 
with  the  problems  of  the  people  and  the  times. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  Republican  Party  was  foxmded  In 
the  West,  In  the  States  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois,  by 
the  plain  people  whom  Lincoln  loved,  by  the  home  toUi.  the 
farmers,  and  the  tradesmen  seeking  human  Uberty  and  greater 
econmnlc  freedom  and  equal  opportunity  for  all.  It  was  not 
foimded  for  or  by  plutocrats,  selfish  Interests,  or  big  contributors. 
It  sprang  Into  being  ftom  the  hearts  of  a  free  people  to  imlte  all 
elements  against  the  reactionary  Democratic  Party  of  those  days. 
as  a  protest  against  slavery  and  tot  free  labor,  to  preserve  the 
Union,  and  to  maintain  oiir  ocmstltutlonal  form  of  government. 

Now,  two  generations  later,  the  Republicans  are  faced  with  a 
similar  crisis  and  all  anti-New  Deal  elements  must  unite  to  pre- 
vent the  scrapping  of  our  American  and  constitutional  system  of 
government,  under  which  we  have  prospered  as  no  other  nation 
m  the  world.  Those  who  believe  in  restoring  our  representative 
form  of  government  must  unite  to  prevent  the  setting  up  of  a  one- 
man  government — be  he  a  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  President — 
fj^ii  It  an  embryonic  dictatorship  or  beneficent  despotism,  a  roee 
by  any  other  name  smells  as  sweet  and  a  dictatorship  by  any  other 
name  smells  as  rotten.  

When  a  rubber-stamp,  partisan  Democratic  Congress  centrausea 
and  concentrates  governmental  powers  in  tbe  hands  of  President 
Roosevelt,  and  gives  him  control  of  the  purse  strings  through 
ixunp-sum  appropriations,  and  surrenders  vast  legislative  powers 
to  him.  It  Is  «^»inrtt«h  not  to  concede  that  we  are  on  the  high  road 
to  a  Fascist  or  authoritarian  state.  Qen.  Hugh  Johnson,  a  former 
appointee  of  the  President,  does  not  mince  words  about  It  when 
he  says:  "Tliere  is  no  precedent  for  such  a  thing  in  our  history. 
We  shall  look  back  on  it  some  day  as  a  freak  temporary  abdication 
of  the  responsibility  and  power  of  Congress.  It  can't  go  on  unless 
we  have.  In  fact,  changed  our  form  of  government  to  a  beneficent 
despotism."  On  another  occasion  General  Johnson  said:  'It  Is 
not  necessary  In  attaining  these  objectives  to  change  our  form  at 
government  so  greatly — to  take  away  the  powers  of  the  States  and 
of  Congress  and  to  give  them  to  the  Executive  untU  the  latter 
can  be  self-perpetuating  and  almost  all-powerfiU." 

President  Roosevelt,  instead  of  returning  the  powers  granted 
him  by  Con^-ess  in  the  emergency,  persistently  asks  for  more. 
The  admonition  of  George  Washington,  in  his  Farewell  Address, 
is  peciillarly  applicable  to  the  Idealogy  at  the  master  In  the  White 
House,  when  he  said:  "It  Is  important,  likewise,  that  the  habits 
of  thinking  In  a  free  country  shotild  inspire  caution  In  those 
entrusted  with  Its  administration,  to  confine  themselves  within 
their  respective  constitutional  spheres,  avoiding  In  the  exercise  of 
the  powers  of  one  department  to  encroach  upon  another.  The 
q;>lrit  of  encroachment  tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of  all  the 
departments  Into  one,  and  thiis  to  create,  whatever  the  form  of 
government,  a  real  despotism.  A  Just  estimate  of  that  love  of 
power,  and  proneneas  to  abuse  It.  which  predominates  In  the 
human  heart.  Is  sufllclent  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of  this 
position." 

President  Roosevelt's  appetite  for  power  Is  steadily  growing,  and 
>Ti«t*»^  of  renouncing  It  he  seeks  to  perpetuate  that  power  and 
perhaps  himself  and  his  administration.  It  mxist  be  self-evident 
that  the  restoration  of  representative,  constitutional,  and  our 
American  system  of  government  will  be  a  fimdamental  Issue  to 
iinite  Jeffersonlan  and  constitutional  Democrats  and  liberal  and 
conservative  Republicans  in  a  conunon  cause.  In  a  llberallaed 
Republican  Party  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution. 

It  Is  beginning  to  appear  that  an  antl-thlrd-term  resolution, 
such  as  I  recently  Introduced,  which  reads  as  follows,  may  be  an 
Important  factor  In  the  next  campaign: 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  tbe  House  of  Representatives 
that  the  precedent  established  by  Washington  and  other  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  in  retiring  from  the  Presidential  office  after 
their  second  term  has  become,  by  universal  concurrence,  a  part 
of  our  republican  system  of  government,  and  that  any  departure 
from  this  time-honored  custom  would  be  unwise,  unpatriotic,  and 
fraught  with  peril  to  our  free  institutions;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representatives  commends  the 
observance  of  this  precedent." 

A  similar  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  United  States  Senate 
In  1928  toward  the  end  of  President  Coolldge's  administration, 
when  there  was  no  threat  of  a  one-man  government  with  which 
we  are  now  confronted.  In  addition,  the  resolution  carries  out 
the  precept  established  by  Washington  and  a  policy  adhered  to 
by  such  Democrats  as  Jefferson,  Ifadlson,  Monroe,  and  Andrew 
Jackson,  so  that  it  Is  practically  a  part  of  the  political  faith  of 
the  Democratic  Party. 

I  realise  how  imwlse  It  Is  poUtlcally  to  predict  events;  bat  If  the 
President  does  not  seek  renomlnatlon,  then  most  assuredly  there 
-  will  be  a  tremendous  fight  between  Roosevelt  and  the  radicals  on 
one  side  and  the  liberals  and  conservative  Democrats  on  the  other 
to  nominate  the  next  Democratic  candidate  for  President.  If  the 
radical  element,  composed  of  ardent  New  Dealers,  Socialists,  Com- 
munists, and  radicals,  lose  out.  most  of  them  will  bdt  to  a  third 
party  under  some  such  Prertdentlal  standard-bearer  as  Senator 
La  Pollete.  John  L.  Lewis,  or  Mayor  LaOuardla.  This  would  mean 
the  formation  of  a  tmlted  front  of  leftist  groups  with  the  Flarmer- 
Labor  Party  ou  a  virtual  socialistic  platform,  pledged  to  destroy 
capitalism  and  the  American  Industrial  system  baaed  on  private 
Initiative  and  reasonable  proftt,  which  has  made  the  United  Stwtea^ 
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the  richest  Nation  in  the  wortd  with  the  fneat  labor  and  the 
highest  standard  of  wagea  and  living  condtttODB. 

If  this  vUt  occurs,  which  to  me  appears  inevitable,  and  the 
B^nibUcan  Party  llberallaes  and  modemlaas  tts  leadersh^)  and 
policies  and  throws  off  the  stranglehold  of  Ita  rsaetlonary  leaders, 
special-Interest  groups,  and  large  contributors.  It  will  unite  the 
liberals  and  conservatives  within  the  Republican  Party,  attract 
the  votes  of  JeOersonlan  and  oonstttutlonai  Democntsi  uid.  above 
all,  restore  the  confldence  once  apUn  at  tb»  plain  people  in  the 
principles  of  Abraham  Unooln  and  Thcnnas  Jefferson,  whom  Lin- 
o(dn  always  claimed  was  his  poUtlcal  master  and  from  whom  he 
said  he  received  all  of  his  political  principles. 

It  Is  essential  for  the  future  of  tibe  party  that  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  do  not  oppoae  legislation  designed  to  promote 
social  and  Industrial  justloe.  and  to  better  the  working  condl- 
tlons  of  our  wage  earner.  It  Is  probable  that  the  minimum-wage 
and  majdmum-nour  bUl  will  go  over  until  next  sriaslnn  The 
Republicans  generally  dlMlke  setting  up  a  Labor  Board  under  the 
oontrol  of  President  Rooeevelt  with  Immense  and  posslbty  dla- 
astrous  power  over  Industry. 

We  have  only  1  BepubUcan  Member  of  Oongraas  from  the  10 
largest  cities  of  America  and  the  reascHi  Is  obvloiis.  In  the  last 
Presidential  campaign  the  Republican  leaderdilp  made  the  ghastly 
blunder  of  denounrtng  the  Social  Security  Act,  which  affects  the 
welfare  and  Interests  of  98,000.000  American  people.  HUs  stiqdd 
and  short-sighted  policy  resulted  In  driving  the  wage  earners  In 
the  big  Industrial  centers  by  the  nrilllons  away  from  our  party. 

Z  would  be  glad  to  vote  for  a  stralf^t  40-hoar  week  and  a 
minimum  wage  of  40  cents  an  hour  for  Industrial  labor,  and  thus 
strike  a  blow  at  the  swea^kshop  hours  and  wages  that  prevaU  in 
many  aectlons  of  the  ooimtry.  It  Is  time  that  the  eq>loltatlon 
of  the  labor  of  women  and  children  by  human  vultures  for  the 
sake  of  greed  and  profit  be  stopped. 

Tbe  Republicans  In  Oongreas  cannot  afford  to  block  humane 
legislation  of  this  character.  We  have  always  stood  for  a  high 
standard  of  living  conditions  and  of  wages  for  the  American  peo- 
ple. IT  we  object  to  the  huge  powers  in  the  proposed  Labor  Board 
and  the  coaicentratlan  of  more  authority  In  the  hands  of  the 
President,  then  we  must  offer  a  substitute  bill  that  will  accomplish 
the  same  net  remits  for  the  benefit  of  our  wage  earners.  Any 
other  attitude  would  be  sulcidaL  I  also  favcn:  the  housing  bill 
although  It  Is  far  from  perfect,  and  I  doubt  If  It  aoeompllshes 
much  for  slimi  dearanoes. 

Tbe  RepubUcans  must  <^poae  all  unsound,  socialistic,  and  un- 
constitutional New  Deal  measttrea,  but  we  should  be  glad  to 
sujiport  all  sound,  progressive  legislation  aimed  to  protect  wage 
earners  from  exploitation  by  greedy  and  selfish  mterests,  and  to 
promote  better  Uvlng  conditions. 

If  the  Republican  Party  Is  to  bring  back  within  Ita  ranks  the 
millions  of  wage  earners  and  farmers  that  have  left  It  In  recent 
years,  then  the  first  step  Is  for  the  Republican  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  make  a  record  that  wlU  definitely  appeal  to  those  mil- 
lions of  voters  who  have  been  disgusted  with  our  past  per- 
formances and  do-nothing  policies. 

What  Is  needed  In  the  Republican  Party  Is  an  upraising  of  the 
rank-and-file  Republicans  and  of  the  more  progressive  younger 
element  in  the  Preeldential  primaries  to  prevent  the  hand-picked 
corporation  lawyers,  large  contributors,  and  discredited  reaction- 
aries from  being  elected  as  delegates  to  the  national  ccmventkm 
and  selecting  the  next  Republican  candidate  for  President,  for 
whosoever  is  nominated  by  this  element  Is  doomed  to  defeat  and 
the  party  will  disappear  like  the  old  Whig  Party.  The  Republican 
Party  must  broaden  its  base  and  give  actual  representatlcm  to 
wage  earners,  fanners,  women,  veterans,  yovmg  Republicans,  loyal 
forelgn-bom  groups,  and  Negroee.  Campaign  contributions  should 
be  limited  to  $5,000. 

It  must  be  self-evident  to  all  thoee  interested  In  the  future 
success  of  the  party  that  the  Republican  National  Committee 
must  be  reorganized  In  leadership  and  Its  policies  liberalized  and 
revitalized. 

The  world  Is  filled  with  rumors  of  war  and  actual  armed  con- 
flict In  Spain  and  China.  What  is  the  Republican  policy  toward 
China  and  what  will  it  be  If  this  conflict  qireads  Into  another 
world  war?  I  believe  I  am  able  to  state  the  Republican  attitude 
on  international  Issues,  as  I  have  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  for  16  years  and  am  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  that  committee  and  to  that  extent  the  spokesman  of  i 
my  party  In  the  House  and  In  the  country. 

In  a  few  words,  the  RepuMlcan  policy  is  to  keep  out  of  an 
entangling  allianoes.  sanctlcms,  and  war  commitments  of  every 
kind,  and  to  mind  our  own  business  and  let  other  nations  mind 
theirs.  If  the  great  nations  of  the  worid  Insist  on  arming  to  the 
teeth  and  goinig  to  war,  it   Is  their  war  and   not  ours. 

We  are  prepared  to  spend  millions  for  defense,  but  not  a  dollar  to 
send  Amtfican  soldiers  to  foreign  lands  to  fight  other  people's 
battles.  I  favor,  and  I  believe  most  Americans  would  concur,  that 
all  American  troops,  marines,  gunboats,  and  other  of  our  armed 
forces  be  withdrawn  from  China  before  we  become  involved  in  an 
Asiatic  war.  AH  American  dtiaens  should  be  ordered  to  leave  the 
war  isone  or  stay  at  tiielr  own  rlalL  I  am  exposed  to  having  the 
United  States  police  China  or  any  other  sovereign  nation,  and. 
above  all,  I  am  opposed  to  any  pcdlcy  that  makes  use  of  the  United 
States  to  pldc  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  the  BritUh  Xmplra 
txx  China  or  elsewhere. 

"nie  Bqpuhllcan  Party  flavcns  taking  the  profit  oat  of  war  and 
staying  out  of  war  by  ttie  maintenance  of  a  policy  of  strict  neu- 
^nlity.  friendly  cooperation,  and  peaceful  rdaUoxuwlttxaU  nations. 


^IMdn  and  China  an  powder  Icega.  apt  to  aiploda  at  i 
involve  other  nattoas  In  war.    We  propoas  to  keep  oat  of  aQ 
unless  attacked  or  In  defoiae  of  oar  own  ahores.    TIM  old 
of  the  world  have  gone  mad  and  are  ^wmdlng 
dollars  on  armaments  than  prior  to  1914. 

^>eaklng  for  myself  and  not  for  my  party.  I 
audience  to  write  and  nrge  their  RspiesenUttvas  In  Ooopaas  to 
sign  the  Pish  peUtton.  no.  18.  which  prohibits  the  aala  and  Ship- 
ment of  arms,  ammnnltian.  and  Implemgnts  of  war,  in  tima  of  paaea 
as  well  as  In  war.  for  the  sake  of  blood  money  and  war  profits.  Why 
alkoidd  we  Incur  the  enmity  of  other  nations  by  siq;>plylng  them  with 
implements  of  war  to  kill  people  with  whom  ws  are  at  psans.  and 
thereby  probably  Involve  us  In  war?  Wa  should  oeaaa  being  the  po- 
tential slaiighterhouse  for  war  by  preparing  other  nations  for  war. 

In  all  good  faith  and  sincerity  I  urge  all  Amerleans.  regardless 
of  partlwanahlp.  to  write  their  Oongressmen  to  sign  patMon  no.  18. 
and  thereby  bring  up  for  wmslderatton  my  reaOlutlon  to  prohibit 
the  sale  and  ah^imaat  of  aims,  ammunition,  and  tmplementa  of 
war  In  time  of  peace  aa  wall  as  of  war.  It  woold  sypty  Immediately 
to  the  attoatlan  In  China  and  Japan,  and  where  i  ' 
dediarsd  bat  wheta  a  state  of  war  actually  extota. 

I  believe  this  wlU  be  an  Important  Issue  In  the  next 
slonal  campaign,  as  iwll  as  taie  Ludlow  leaoluttaa.  giving  the 
American  people  the  right  to  vote  on  a  declaration  of  war. 

It  Is  my  eonvletloa  that  the  Republican  Party  most  chart  a 
liberal,  conservative  course  between  .jilde  bound  laai  lUsilsin  and 
old  gmudism  on  one  side  and  dangerous  radicalism  or  ■»''«*»«t" 
on  the  other.  The  party  must  be  llberallaed  in  leadarshlp  and 
policies  In  order  to  bring  ba^  within  Ita  foida  the  millions  of 
wage  earners  In  the  industrial  oenters  and  the  farmars  and  lib- 
erals of  the  West.  If  we  dont  In  the  next  Prasldantlal  cdectlon 
we  wont  even  carry  Maine  and  Vermont. 

It  must  be  self-evident  that  the  Republicans  In  Oongreas  must 
oppoae  aU  unsound  legMatton,  wUd  and  aoclallstio  capertments, 
and  unoonstltatlonal  measuree,  and  that  we  must  not  oonqpromlse 
with  the  advocatee  of  Marxism,  socialism,  radicalism,  or  any  form 
of  class  hatred.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  go  ba^  to 
the  did  crder  of  alleged  domination  of  the  party  by  special 
inlvllege,  wealth,  and  reaction.  We  mt»t  go  forward  on  a  aound. 
sane,  and  liberal  program,  conservative  on  the  fundamentals  at 
government,  such  as  the  Constitution,  Bill  of  Rl^ta,  private 
property,  and  against  the  delegation  of  ieglSlattve  powers  to  the 
Chief  Executive,  and  forward  looking  In  our  treatment  of  new 
economic  conditions  tn  the  Interest  at  both  the  awn^nwaw  fnatt 
and  laborer.  Both  the  farmer  and  laborer  should  receive  a  greater 
share  in  the  profits  of  their  labor  under  a  modified  system  of 
capitalism. 

Private  industry  iho\ild  be  encouraged  to  make  profits,  em- 
ploy labor  at  American  wage  scales.  Instead  ot  being  oanttnuaUy 
soaked  and  swatted  by  socialistic  New  Deal  legislation.  We  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  government  by  confusion  and  bewilderment, 
and  even  the  New  Deal  brain  trusters  and  President  Rooeevelt 
have  no  idea  whither  we  are  drifting.  How  can  there  be  any  real 
or  lasting  confidence  In  American  business  or  how  can  American 
labor  be  put  back  to  work  until  confidence  Is  restored,  the  Budget 
balanced,  and  buslnees  given  the  signal  to  go  full  q>eed  shead? 

I  am  afraid  that  this  Is  asking  too  much  from  the  present  ad- 
ministration, and  that  we  will  have  to  wait  tmtU  IMO  to  «lect 
a  Republican  President  and  a  new  Congress  In  order  to  restore 
business  confidence,  balance  the  Budget,  and  put  mnitona  of  loyal. 
Industrious  American  wage  earners  back  to  work  through  the 
expansion  of  private  entenulse.  We  are  stfil  the  gmatesl  Nation 
In  the  world  and  If  any  country  Is  worth  living  tn  It  Is  oar  own. 

We  are  only  In  the  morning  of  our  glorious  destiny.  We  have 
all  the  natural  resources  and  loyal  manixiwer  wa  had  baiCk  In 
192B  and.  given  a  fair  dianoe.  we  will  go  forward  to  greater  op- 
portunities, better  woridng  conditions,  hlgtier  wage  standards, 
and  a  more  pnMperous  and  happier  America. 
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or 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuuday,  Autmtt  17, 1997 


LETTER  PBOIC  THE  FARMERS'  XTHION  OP  NEWATOO,  IQCBL 


Mr.  ENCOCL.  ICr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Rscokd,  I  include  the  following  letter  iHiicii 
I  received  from  Mrs.  Joe  Rattier,  secretary,  Faimeiv'  Union, 
Local  125,  Newaygo,  Mich.: 

NxwaTM^  loot,  Augmtt  It,  im. 

AjMBCt  J.  EmQBL. 

Wathittgttm,  D.  C* 
I  hasw  tieen  instructed  by  mambsra  of  Local  US.  of  the  nvm- 
en*  TSaitm,  to  siprasi  oar  appradatloo  of  jour  sOorta  in  the 


Itvvd  cC 


plums  most  at  thalr  Htm.    Tbrnj  v*  cUll  I  Inltiatlye  and  reasonable  profit,  whlcb  baa  made  tbe  United  StatcSi 
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tiM  loeal  wants  me  to  aak  that  you  do  not 

Mil  that  w<|ya»  the  old  A.  A.  Am  with  added 

the  Qrai^  and  our  own  FaRnera*  Unkm 

to  this  hill.    The  Farm  Boraau.  which  sup- 

a  sirtctly  fannets'  orfantetkm.  aa  In  thla  locaUty 

and  other  hnalnaaw  men  helong. 

can  adeqpatrty  aea  the  farmers' 

the  temars'  standpoint;   yet.  nerertheless.  they 

te  pwt  thioagh  lecMation  whkh.  tbtj  Insist  Is  for  the 

i^lMe    at  are  they? 

be  Joet  aa  ahsord  far  famen  to  think  they  should 

and  support  nieseiiiai  which  the  f armera  might  think 

I  good  for  banlBHS  hot  would  the  hankera  and  others 

M  to  tbe  soO  eonserfatlafi  plan,  which  aeema  to  many  at  us. 
•bA  thsn  «e  aaany  fanaera  wfao^  like  Mr.  Bottler  and  mysell, 
eon  thiak  that  wttboot  interference  and  with  the  protectlan 
easoted  all  other  tiMliili  Iw  of  the  Natkm.  we  could  stUl  win 
thinifh.  pay  oar  aaortgagea.  raise  our  f amlllea.  pay  our  other 
"'^ir**'*^  aad  atm  he  en  asset  and  not  a  liability,  nor  a  "prob- 
tarn"  to  the  Matlaa.  to  aay  nothing  of  keeping  our  own  integrity 

lead  up  to  tbe  real  purpoae  of  tbe 
they  say — thoee  who  accepted 


1.  It  wee  leesy  nMBey.**    Something  for  nothing,  no  strings  at- 
80  why  Bot  take  }t7    Blindly  they  fall  to  see  that  tlje 
objeettve  of  thts  la  control  of  their  productloiv— really  boas- 
tBf  of  their  own  Uiwiiissi  by  the  Oofremment. 

3L  n  the  Ooeenuneat  wtuhes  to  "glTs"  them  somethtng.  why. 
ttieyV  take  It.   116  qusstlona  asked  on  their  part. 

a.  ntey  flgore  that  eventually  they  must  help  pay  the  bill 
(thoogh  they  are  blindly  hoping  they  wont),  so  grab  what  you 
can  while  the  grabbing^  good. 
Bot  to  a  man  they  doot  want  the  A.  A.  A.  In  fact,  most  of 
,  say  It  would  neva*  be  tolerated  by  Amfrtran  farmers — though 
they  attach  thla  blind  faith  to  rm  sure  I  dont  know, 
aa  how  they  have  aoomted  money  and  have  allowed  their 
of  money  to  be  ueed  aa  an  Indirect  posonal  vote  for 
the  control  of  productlaa  by  the  administration,  which  used  them 
to  oonvlnoe  nsiitieesiiiiii  and  Senators  that  farmers  really  wanted 
this  legislation.  On  the  contimry.  every  means  Is  tised  to  get  us 
to  aoo^  these  plana,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  amount  of  money 
spent  to  imHsunt  to  get  us  to  aooq»t  the  plan.  Pezaonally,  we 
have  never  entered  Into  any  contract  with  the  Oovemment  and 
never  hed  a  dollar  of  this  money,  yet  every  little  while  we  receive 
lettera  throagh  our  county  agent's  oOoe  telling  us  bow  much  we 
eoold  get  provided  we  conipllert  with  certain  conditions.  "Earn"  it. 
thi^  say.   We  brieve  tat  earning  our  money  our  own  way.  no  strings 


Oar  local  haa  dlsrtwssd  this  new  bill  many  times.  They  wish  to 
have  me  send  you  their  conftlindons.  which  are: 

1.  They  do  not  want  the  new  A.  A.  A..  irtilCh  they  believe  tends 
toward  rsghnentatlan. 

a.  Tlksy  do  not  want  production  limited.  They  feel  that  It  to  not 
Ofsrproduetlon  In  the  United  Statee  we  have  to  fear,  but  rather 
the  Importation  of  foreign-produced  farm  products,  produced  by 
cheep  forslgn  labor,  to  aell  in  con^ietltion  with  our  own  products, 
whtoh  eoat  more  to  psodnce.  aa  oar  living  stswlerde-are  hli^ier,  that 
wuuld  lower  prloesL    Not  ovei  pioductton. 

fl.  we  fael  that  ooet  of  production  should  be  assured  us,  which, 
after  aU.  all  other  Industries  have  the  power  to  ocwopel.  The 
farmer^  la  tbe  only  basinees  which  allows  anyone  and  everyone 
dee  to  set  hie  prtese  for  him.  xegardleas  of  the  cost  of  producing. 
Mo  one  can  go  on  for  many  years  without  some  profits,  and  taking 
•U  losass;  not  Indeflnltdy,  snyway. 

4.  The  piltflege  of  getung  money  aa  cheaply  as  other  Industrlee 
do.  B  tbe  power  to  coin  and  regulate  the  value  of  money  were 
letuiaed  to  Oongraas  from  the  hands  of  private  individuals  or 
cwporatfcM.  aa  tbe  Coostltatlon  qieclflcally  states.  And  I  have 
often  woadsied  why  this  seems  so  dlflfcult  to  do,  since  the  power 
H  meted  these. 

lb  earn  up  brtsfly,  we  believe  we  could  manage  nicely  If  we 
were  let  alone  and  were  assured  of  these  things: 

1.  Iihnltatlon  of  Importatlona  of  foreign  farm  producta. 

1.  Ooet  of  production  for  the  farmers'  products  produced  and 
dwinieil  m  this  country. 

5.  Pkaater-Lsmke  refinancing  bUL 

4.  Ttiking  the  power  to  coin  money  and  regulate  its  value  from 
tbe  band*  of  pMvate  Indlvldnala  or  corporations  and  returning 
It  to  Oongress. 

We  alas  feel  that  tbe  administration  of  the  provisions  of  the 
A.  A.  A.  WDOld  make  for  Injustice  in  that  there  U  no  appeal  aa 
la  a  regular  court  of  law,  ftom  the  verdict  of  perscmal  afqplointees 
of  the  administration:  that  special  privUegee  for  qMdal  farmers 
or  corporatlona  would  result;  that  the  requirements  of  keeping 
aewmma  and  ■***^**f  endlees  reports  would  be  an  annoyance 
to  the  tamer  and  that  the  farmers  would  virtually  be  throwing 
away  tbe  th^  tor  which  our  anoeators  fought  and  irtiich  our 
eeuutiy  wwm  fenaawl  fwiedmn  in  speech  and  action,  and  the 
prlvilega  of  nnuilag  our  own  bustnees  and  our  own  Uvea  in  our 
•wa  wa^.  Ws  may  make  mIstalrsB  tout  it  baa  yet  to  be  proved 
that  IxtdtvldaBis  high  la  the  eseeuttve  and  administrative  oOoee 
et  the  Mtotton  have  never  done  so;  at  aay  rate,  we  ask  for  tbe  frse- 
Ams  to  eommtt  oar  oem  rntsrakas  anyway. 


lAvaa 
Umkm,  Local  125. 

M^mrnggot  Midi, 


Tax  Loopholes  and  Loopholes  That  Trickle 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

OF  nxmois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  17, 1937 

Me.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  16,  after  •  dis- 
cussion that  was  not  only  perfunctory,  but  which  meandered 
Into  the  most  irrelevant  byways,  the  House  passed  a  bill  which 
is  designed  to  plug  tax  loopholes  and  prevent  tax  avoidances 
through  such  devices  as  domestic  and  foreign  personal  hold- 
ing companies,  deductions,  and  trusts.  While  the  Treasury 
Department  is  about  it,  perhaps  they  might  give  closer  at- 
tention to  a  loophole  through  which  Federal  taxes  are  trick- 
ling. I  refer  to  the  taxes  that  are  lost  as  a  result  of  tbe 
continued  operations  of  the  bootleggers. 

Perhaps  there  is  some  excuse  for  not  being  able  to  appre- 
hend all  of  the  bootleggers  in  obscure  and  inaccessible  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  but  is  there  any  excuse  for  bootleg 
operations  within  the  very  shadow  of  the  Treasury  Building 
Itself?  The  morning  press  reports  that  United  States  mar- 
shals are  at  this  moment  rounding  up  33  men  who  constitute 
one  of  the  largest  bootleg  rings  that  has  flourished  In  this 
country.  It  is  alleged  that  for  more  than  2  years  they  have 
been  operating  a  bootleg  still  and  flooding  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital with  com  and  rye  whisky  and  raw  alcohol  estimated  at 
1,000  gallons  per  week.  Here,  then,  is  a  single  illicit  dlstining. 
ring  that  has  been  defrauding  the  Federal  Government  of 
$200,000  a  year  in  liquor  taxes.  Assuming  that  other  illicit 
distillers  are  operating  with  e9ual  impunity  in  different  sec" 
tlons  of  the  coimtry,  the  amount  of  taxes  lost  to  the  Federal 
Treasury  must  be  substantial,  indeed. 

Not  only  does  this  matter  involve  a  loss  of  taxes,  but  it  is  a 
confession  that  the  Federal  Government  is  not  affording 
proper  protection  to  legitimate  distillers  who  pay  their  taxes 
and  operate  their  plants  under  the  unusually  strict  and  me- 
ticulous regulations  of  the  Federal  Alcohol  Administration. 

To  those  devotees  of  prohibition  who  like  to  assemble 
facts  and  figures  to  prove  that  repeal  is  a  failure,  here  Is  an 
answer  to  some  of  their  allegations.  Repeal  is  not  a  failure. 
-Tbe  01^  failure  thus  far  lies  with  the  Federal  enforcing  au- 
thorities who  hav6  failed  to  dry  up  the  sources  of  rot-gut 
alcohoL 


There  Should  Be  No  Discrimination  in  Assigning 
Earned  Income  to  Charity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  17, 1937 


LETTER  FROM  HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  OF  NEW  TORS 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
maiks  In  the  Rbcoro,  I  Include  the  following  letter  writtea 
by  me  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury: 

jTn.T  80.  1837. 

Hon.   RSKBT   MOBCXMTBAU,    JB.. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dbab  IfK.  Sscutast:  In  reply  to  the  letter  sent  to  me  In  yoxir 
absenceby  Under  Secretary  MagiU,  I  have  no  desire  to  prolong  tha 
controversy  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  have  decided  that  contracts  made 
to  speak  on  regular  weekly  radio  broadcasts  extending  over  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time  do  not  require  that  the  sum.  earned  be 
reported  as  part  of  one's  gross  income,  and  that  the  earnings  may, 
be  assigxied  direct  to  third  persons  and  for  charitable  purposes. 

tVflnd  myself  totally  unable  to  iinderstand  the  h*^*  tar  such  a' 
decision,  and  the  establishment  at  such  a  precedent,  in  view  of  tli0 


^nU^.  friendly  ooopentton,  and  peaceful  relations  with  an  natlone. 
JiZirn  I — App— ^134 
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Tnt*"***  Bemiue  Bureau  ruling:  "Where  remunermtkm  for 
ices  Is  to  be  paid  to  a  third  party,  the  receipt  of  the  income  by  tbe 
third  party  is  held  to  be  constructive  receipt  by  the  person  per- 
forming tbe  services." 

In  an  opinion.  Justice  OUver  WendeU  H'^"r— .  of  tbe  Iftilted 
States  SuprvMoe  Court  h^d.  in  Lucas  against  Carl:  "Tbere  is  no 
doubt  that  the  tax  could  not  be  escaped  by  anticipatory  arrange- 
ments and  contracts,  however  skillfully  devised  to  prevent  the 
■alary,  when  paid,  from  vesting  even  for  a  second  in  the  man  who 
earned  it.  That  seems  to  us  the  In^Mrt  of  the  statute  beftte  us, 
and  we  think  that  no  distinction  can  be  taken  according  to  tbe 
motives  leading  to  the  arrangement  by  which  the  fruits  are  attrib- 
uted to  a  different  tree  from  that  on  which  they  grew." 

The  contention  at  the  Iteasury  Department  that  Urn.  Booae- 
▼elt's  contract  to  make  regular  weekly  ^>eeches  ov«r  the  radio 
is  the  same  as  occasional  benefit  perfonnaxMes  is  neither  sound 
nor  tenable.  For  example.  In  a  recent  all-«tar  baseball  game 
jdayed  at  Washington  the  jdayers  donated  their  time  and  services, 
the  proceeds  being  given  to  a  charitable  organisation.  In  this 
case  the  players  did  not  have  any  control  at  the  funds,  nor  was 
any  sum  mentioned  as  to  the  value  of  their  appearances.  In 
the  radio  broadcasts  a  stipulated  simi  was  agreed  upon  In  the 
contract,  and  part  of  the  money  was  assigned  to  charity  and 
part  to  the  promoters  and  other  individuals.  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  would  wish  the 
public  to  understand  that  a  portion  d  odb'b  Income  may  be 
aimlgTvrl  to  charity  and  another  portion  under  the  same  conteact 
be  assigned  to  individuals  for  services  who  cannot  be  rlssssd 
as  organized  charity. 

No  one  has  questioned  Ifrs.  Roosevelt's  motives;  but  if  this 
advisory  (q;)inlon  of  ICr.  Jackson  is  to  stand,  then  it  establiehes 
a  precedent  that  may  open  up  an  extensive  kx^>boIe  tar  tax-free 
donations  to  charity.  I  cannot  see  why  this  does  not  establish 
a  precedent  which  would  entitle  llr.  Alfred  Sloan,  chairman  of 
the  General  liotors  Corporation,  or  any  other  corporation  execu- 
tive who  presumably  has  a  large  income  from  the  securities 
of  that  corporation,  to  give  his  entire  salary  of  $100,000  and 
iipwards  to  charity  by  assigning  it  direct  to  some  educational 
institution  or  charitable  organisation  and  thereby  avoid  report- 
ing It  for  income-tax  purposes.  If  Mr.  Sloan  and  numerous  other 
rich  men  did  this  It  would  mean  the  loss  of  mUllons  of  dollars 
a  year  to  the  Treasury.  I  am  unable  to  understand  how  the 
Tteasiuy  or  anyone  else  can  make  fine  distinctions  as  to  the 
charitable  motives  of  thoee  who  contribute  their  earned  Inoome 
to  charity. 

Ify  only  interest  in  this  matter  is  to  see  rich  and  poor,  influen- 
tial and  lowly,  men  and  women  are  given  the  same  ccmsideratlan 
In  regard  to  advisory  opinion  on  pro^Mctive  or  conmimmated 
transactions.  I  would  like  to  advise  my  constituents  that  they 
may  hereafter  devote  1  day  a  week  of  their  regular  earned  income 
to  a  charitable  purpose,  and  that  It  would  not  be  necessary  to 
report  it  as  gross  income.  This  would  be  highly  beneficial  to 
charitable  organiaatfcms,  but  I  am  afraid  would  serve  as  a 
loophole  particularly  for  economic  royalists  to  evade  payment  of 
60  percent  in  taxes  on  gifts  they  desire  to  make  to  charity. 
Very  truly  yours, 

HaaaLTOir  Fibb. 


Bepresentatiye  Henry  Elbert  Stabbs 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OP  CALIFOKKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26,  1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Hsmx 
Stdbbs,  late  a  Representative  from  California 

Mr.  OEARHART.  Ui.  Speaker,  to  me  our  colleague  the 
late  Hknrt  EXbxkt  Stubbs  was  indeed  a  friend. 

As  I.  in  Memory's  flight,  relive  thoee  days  of  my  ap- 
prenticeship in  Uiis  honoraUe  body,  vividly  do  I  recall  those 
occasions,  not  few,  when  he.  greater  in  experience,  sensing 
the  predicament  into  which  my  unawareness  had  so  often 
plunged  me,  full  oX.  sympathy  in  my  embarrassmoit,  without 
ostentation  or  dispb^,  aKioured  at  my  side  to  offer  advice 
when  I,  beset  with  doubt,  needed  counsel,  to  offer  guidance 
when  my  craving  therefor  was  greatest. 

I  never  knew  a  more  sympathetic  friend.  It  seemed  to  be 
a  part  of  his  very  being,  a  strange  ability  to  sense  in  others 
the  need  for  help,  to  divine  the  yearning  for  sympathy 
among  those  who  were  pressed  and  by  those  who  were  heav- 
ily laden. 

And  in  the  dispensing  of  tt  none  was  made  to  fed  an  tn- 
truskm  or  was  ever  made  conscious  of  intereferenoe.    His 


■Ivajrs  ao  gentle  and  his  wayi 
so  kindhr. 

Indeed  he  was  one  who  walked  with  his  Qod.  ever  dto- 
pensing  fc<*"*''*— «.  hdpfulnesB,  and  good  cheer.  I  never  knew 
a  finer  man  nor  had  a  better  friend.  All  those  who  had  tbe 
good  fortune  to  have  known  him  will  join  with  me  In  this 
simple  tribute. 


Stanratioii  Wages,  Unreasonable  Hours,  and  Cliild 

Labor  Must  Go 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  W.  CURLEY 

OP  NXW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  17, 1937 

Mr.  CUBJJS7.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  at  the  Labor 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  beg  to  tnf orra 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  we  have  a  sacred  pledge  to  keep 
before  adjoummoit  to  the  milhons  of  our  ill-nouridied,  ill- 
dad,  and  ill-hooaed  American  cttiaens  and  their  families 
dependent  upon  them.  We  mendsers  of  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority were  elected  on  a  idatform  last  November  whkch 
pledged  a  policy  of  humane  treatment  ctf  this  serious  social 
proUem  affecting  the  economic  structure  of  the  Nation. 
With  this  worthy  object  in  mind,  the  administration  recom- 
mended constructive  legislation  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  which  would  tend  to  strengthen  the  weakened  morale 
of  the  handcuffed  workers  who  contsitute  the  forgotten  men 
and  women  of  America  today.  This  large  group  of  our 
people  are  the  exploited  tjrpe  so  mwdflcally  requiring  the 
protection  of  the  strong  arm  of  Uncle  Sam.  The  Black- 
Ccmnery  fair  standards  of  labor  bin  was  approved  by  the 
Senate.  The  Labor  Committee  of  the  House  held  a  long 
series  of  tedious  public  hearings  and  executive  sesskms  since 
the  early  part  of  June,  under  the  ikillful  guidance  of  the 
diairman.  Hon.  THHlliam  Connety.  Jr.,  who  died  suddenly 
while  in  the  midst  of  the  battle  fighting  for  the  passage  of 
his  bin  to  help  labcn*.  The  gentle  lady  from  New  Jersey, 
Hon.  Matt  Nobtok.  succeeded  to  the  chairmanship  ol  the 
Labor  Committee  and  dil^oxtly  continued  the  battle  for 
labor  day  after  day  for  3  weeks,  until  die  finally,  with  the 
cooperation  of  her  committee,  submitted  a  favorable  report 
of  the  Kack-Connery  bill  to  the  House  for  final  aetlon 
thereon. 

TBX   DBMOCBAXXC   PLASPOaai.    !••• 

We  bold  this  truth  to  be  self-evldeat  •  •  •  that  the  teak 
of  a  repreeentative  gov^nment  is  its  ablll^  to  ptomote  tbe  safety 
and  happiness  of  the  people. 

We  tudd  this  truth  to  be  edf -evident  •  •  •  that  Oils  S-year 
recovery  in  all  the  basic  values  at  life  and  the  wiwefbltminent  of 
the  American  way  at  living  haa  been  brought  about  by  humanla- 
Ing  the  poUdee  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  as  they  affect  the 
perscmal.  ttnanclal.  tndustzlal,  and  agrtcnltoral  well-being  at  the 
Amwiran  pei^ile. 

We  hold  this  troth  to  be  aelf -evident  •  •  •  that  goeem- 
ment  in  a  modem  dvlllsatkm  has  certain  laeecspehle  obligatiopa 
to  its  dtiaens.  among  which  are: 

1.  ProtecUon  of  the  family  and  the  home. 

S.  Establishment  of  a  democracy  of  opportOBtfey  fbr  aU  tha 
people, 

8.  Aid  to  those  overtaken  by  disaster. 


rocBATic  MBmataruiaom 
Tile  latest  report  of  statistics  on  tbe  reh&bilitstiOD  of  over 
2,000,000  home  owners  of  America,  and  tbe  reaene  of  dis- 
tressed amoDg  them  still  in  progress  by  tbe  Oovemment,  is 
an  outstanding  puldic  achievement  In  its  tpnmd  of  ttke  Amer- 
ican way  of  social  deveU^ment.  The  opening  of  Uie  door 
to  equal  opportunity  to  all,  and  not  tbe  few,  aa  ptufkled 
in  the  Constitution  of  tbe  United  States,  by  tbe  EouniiUi 
New  Deal  administration,  pennitted  tbe  nyi  of  eDMgfatened 
modem  thought  to  penetrate  to  the  forgotten 
women  and  children,  by  means  of  bomane  i 
Islation  to  nf eguard  tbeir  rltfbts  under  tbe  law. 


'»»  •-• 


Midi, 


A 'una  myaeu  louuiy  unaoie  to  unaentana  tne  p<"ntt  for  sucb  a 
ttKMoix,  and  the  estebllsluxient  of  such  a  precedent.  In  view  of  tbm 


aso 
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overtaken  ty  dlMster  received  practical  attention  and  finan- 
cial aid  from  tbe  Oovemment  immediately.  Business  was 
aided  bj  tbe  Goremment  when  It  was  paralyzed  by  flnanr.lal 
Ion.  Banks  were  placed  In  sound  financial  condition  under 
tbe  protective  aim  of  the  Government.  All  i^iases  of  our 
oeoDODie  life  In  America  were  recosnlnd  In  the  constant 
motive  of  tbe  Government  to  restore  recovery. 

Za  bnman  affairs  we  can  see  plainly  that  there  are  forces 
wlikb  make  for  peace,  hi^ipiness,  and  contentment;  and 
there  are  at  tbe  same  time  other  forces,  also,  that  make 
for  mlaery  and  suffering.  The  latter  type  thrive  on  priva- 
tion and  poverty.  But  In  the  former,  progress,  undn*  the 
Ifew  deal,  is  forging  ahead  by  correcting  the  appalling  social 
eitine  at  widespread  unemirioyment.  and  unfair  substandard 
eonrtttlnni  ertttlng  among  the  workers  of  America. 
The^apostles  of  gloom,  who  fail  to  see  any  redeeming  trait 
in  President  Roosevelt's  constitutional  right  to  prove  to 
the  Nation,  that  Government  tmder  the  New  Deal  is 
the  actual  servant,  and  not  a  dictator  or  master  of  the 
people,  need  have  no  fear  of  a  failure  of  this  administration. 
In  xesnovlng  the  chronic  ulcer  of  unfair  standards  of  labor 
tt^m  tbe  body  politic. 


Befreshlng  cheer  leaders  are  sponsoring  this  new  eBori 
to  fllmtnatft  unemployment  and  abolish  poverty  in  the 
country  evenrwbere.  The  problems  of  the  mass  of  workers 
migrating  to  large  urban  centers  require  deep  study  and 
jolutlon.  The  experimental  stage  in  President  Roosevelt's 
recovery  program  has  passed.  Theories  have  advanced 
tnm  the  abstract  to  the  concrete  stage.  The  patient  has 
been  removed  from  the  operating  ro«n.  but  still  requires 
cUnleal  treatment  while  convalescing.  The  Black-Connery 
Pair  Standards  of  Labor  Act  is  presented  to  the  Congress 
as  a  necessary  essential  clinical  treatment,  which  should 
appeal  to  thoae  sincere  In  seeing  the  i>atient  recover  normal 
beatth  completely.  It  is  a  well-known  great  political  truth 
ttutt  "the  welfare  of  aU  the  people  is  the  first  duty  and  the 
hiiteat  aim  of  statesmen." 


BILL  TMCM  m  xmaoxs 
In  all  my  piddle  experience  of  over  20  jrears  I  have  never 
leueived  soeh  an  avalanche  of  mall  and  telegrams  from 
aei&di,  prejudiced  mterests  containing  invidious  attacks  as 
received  by  me  on  tbe  Bladi-Connery  bilL  Notwithstanding 
the  ceticssted  propaganda  directed  through  subsidized  chan- 
nds  at  flni,  and  later,  by  wide  publicity  purchased  at  tre- 
to  poiaon  the  minds  at  the  puUic  and  the 
of  Members  of  Oongress.  the  true  frimds  of  the 
of  Amertca  are  stlU  battling  for  a  fair  and 
deal  for  tbe  underpaid  exploited  masses  of  our  people. 
TboMgh  fba  crltica  of  tbe  wage  and  hour  bill  have  sounded 
tbe  death  kaell  of  this  hmnanf.  statesmanlike  legislation. 
It  baa  only  bees  "scotched**  and.  Just  Uke  Banquo's  ghost. 
tt  win  oome  tack  to  plague  them. 

ooHxm^rar  xov  a  imikTf  jackxt  Bir^-~ 
Meant  to  serve  aU  tbe  people  In  aU  sections  of  our  great 
Nation.  There  are  critics  who  challenge  the  constituti(Hial- 
lly  of  the  Bla^-Connery  bilL  They  allege  it  violates  States' 
rigbta.  The  most  of  tbe  critics  using  this  specious  conten- 
tion f  aU  to  apply  the  truth  In  the  attempt  to  reach  a  logical 
CQoelualon.  Hj  humble  layman's  opinion  is  that  the  biU  Is 
legal  and  constitutional  and  based  on  the  existing  public 
record  of  past  precedent,  which  I  used  as  a  iMremise  to  woi^ 
from  in  the  reasoning  process  leading  to  my  own  humble 

fii  tbe  year  1824  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
defined  the  meaning  of  the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitu> 
tlon  of  tbe  United  SUtes,  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Gibbons 
against  Ogden  in  the  steamboat-monopoly  UtlgaUon.  The 
ease  had  its  origin,  according  to  RranUyn  Waltman.  in  Rob- 
sit  Hilton's  development  of  the  steamboat.  In  anticipation 
ef  the  perfection  of  that  invention,  the  SUte  of  New  York 
created  and  granted  monopoUes  for  use  of  steam  in  its  rivers. 


Such  a  monopolistic  grant  was  given  to  Robert  Rilton  and 
Chancelor  Robert  Livingston.  In  order  to  navigate  the  Hud- 
son River  or  any  other  New  York  waterways  in  vessels  pro- 
pelled by  steam,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  a  license,  on 
payment  of  a  fee,  frc»n  the  holders  of  the  monopoly.  Daniel 
Webster,  William  Wirt,  and  David  B.  Ogden  represented 
Gibbons  and  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  and  Thomas  Oakley 
represented  Ogden  and  the  monopoly.  It  seemed  Gibbons 
operated  boats  from  New  Jersey  and  attempted  to  carry 
passengers  to  and  from  New  York.  Ogden,  who  held  a 
license  frcxn  Fulton  and  Ldvingston,  sued  to  enjoin  Gibbons. 
The  New  York  courts  granted  the  injunction  and  Gibbons 
sought  refuge  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
contending  that  Congress  had  jurisdiction  over  commerce 
among  States  and  that  the  New  York  monopoly  was  an  ob- 
stacle and  burden  on  interstate  commerce. 

JOHN  MARSHAI.T.  RENDEKS  LIBERAL  INTERPRTTATIOIV 

In  the  decision  rendered  and  read  by  Judge  MarshaU,  the 
Court  undertook  for  the  first  time  to  define  the  meaning  of 
the  term  "commerce"  as  used  in  the  Constitution.  Thus 
Judge  Marshall  asserted  that  "commerce  undoubtedly  is 
traffic,  but  it  is  something  more;  it  is  intercourse." 

COMMEXCIAL  INTKRCOirKSE  BETWZEN  THX   NATXOini 

Judge  Marshall  continued: 

It  has,  we  believe,  been  universally  admitted  that  these  word* 
comprehend  every  species  of  commercial  Intercoiirse  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  nations.  No  sort  of  trade  can  be 
carried  on  between  this  country  and  any  other  to  which  this 
power  does  not  extend.  It  has  been  tnily  said  that  commerce,  as 
the  word  is  used  In  the  Constitution.  Is  a  unit,  every  part  of 
which  Is  Indicated  by  the  term.  If  this  be  the  admitted  mean- 
ing of  the  word  in  its  application  to  foreign  nations  It  m\ist  carry 
the  same  meaning  throughout  the  sentence,  and  remains  a  unit, 
unless  there  be  some  plain  intelligible  cause  which  alters  It. 
The  subject  to  which  the  power  Is  next  applied  is  to  conmierce, 
"among  the  several  States."  The  word  "among"  means  inter- 
mingled with.  A  thing  which  Is  among  others  Is  intermingled 
with  them.  Commerce  among  the  States  cannot  stop  at  the  ex- 
ternal boundary  line  of  each  State,  but  may  be  Introduced  into 
the  Interior.  It  Is  not  intended  to  say  that  these  words  compre- 
hend that  commerce,  which  is  completely  internal,  which  Is  car- 
ried on  between  man  and  man  in  a  State,  or  between  different 
parts  of  the  same  State,  and  which  does  not  extend  to  or  affect 
other  States.  Such  a  power  would  be  inconvenient  and  Is  cer- 
tainly unnecessary.  Comprehensive  as  the  word  "among"  Is,  It 
may  very  properly  be  restricted  to  that  commerce  which  concerns 
more  States  than  one.  The  phrase  is  not  one  which  would  prob- 
ably have  been  selected  to  Indicate  the  completely  Interior  traflle 
of  a  State,  because  it  is  not  an  apt  phrase  for  that  purpose;  and 
the  enimieration  of  the  particular  classes  of  commerce  to  which 
the  power  was  extended  would  not  have  been  made  had  tb« 
intention  been  to  extend  the  power  to  every  description. 

The  eniuneratlon  presupposes  something  not  enumerated,  and 
that  something.  If  we  regard  the  language  or  the  subject  of  the 
sentence,  must  be  the  exclxisively  Internal  commerce  of  a  State. 
The  genius  and  character  of  the  whole  Government  seem  to  be. 
that  its  action  1b  to  be  applied  to  all  external  concerns  of  the 
Nation,  and  to  those  Internal  concerns  which  affect  States  gen- 
erally; but  not  to  those  which  are  completely  within  a  particular 
State,  which  do  not  affect  other  States,  and  with  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  Interfere,  for  the  purpose  of  executing  some  of  the 
general  powers  of  the  Government.  The  completely  Intenud  com- 
merce of  the  State,  then,  may  be  considered  as  reserved  for  the 
State  Itself.    What  ia  this  power? 

JTJDCS    >CAa5«ALL    DDTNES    POWER 

It  is  the  power  to  regulate;  that  Is.  to  prescribe  the  rule  by 
which  commerce  Is  to  be  governed.  This  power,  like  an  others 
vested  in  Congress.  Is  complete  in  itself,  may  be  exercised  to  its 
utmost  extent,  and  acknowledges  no  limitations,  other  than  are 
prescribed  In  the  Constitution.  These  are  expressed  in  plain 
terms,  and  do  not  affect  the  questions  which  arise  in  this  case, 
or  which  have  been  discussed  at  the  bar.  If,  as  has  always  been 
understood,  the  sovereignty  of  Congress,  though  limited  to  speci- 
fied objects,  Is  plenary  as  to  those  objects,  the  power  over  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  is 
vested  In  Congress  as  absolutely  as  It  would  be  In  a  single  gov- 
ernment, having  in  its  constitution  the  same  restrictions  on  the 
exercise  of  power  as  are  found  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

The  wisdom  and  the  discretion  of  Congress,  their  identity  with 
the  people,  and  the  Influence  which  their  constituents  poesess  at 
elections  are,  in  this  as  in  many  other  instances,  as  that,  for 
example,  of  declaring  war.  the  sole  restraints  on  which  they  have 
relied,  to  secure  them  from  its  abuse.  They  are  the  restraints  oa 
which  the  people  must  often  rely  solely,  in  aU  representative  gov- 
ernments. 

Judge  Marshall  also  held  that: 


1^^    mi  ■  ■'■     ^^.^^^.^^^■r>-w-*f^rfr^\.'%.T  A  T 


vmBUMi  iH   WHS  ever   rm*^f*^  ia'ubuuus  vt,  iuvac»wvui^. 
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Undar  the  daase  of  tbe  ConstitutiaD  provldlag  for  omtianti 
supremacy  any  State  law  which  oonlllcts  with  an  otherwlM  oon- 
•tltutional  act  <a  Oongress  must  yield  to  it. 

The  foregoing  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  earlier  days  evidently  was  the  guiding  star 
which  finally  led  to  the  recent  decision  ol  the  Court  with 
respect  to  labor  relations  of  employer,  employee,  and  Intra- 
state and  interstate  commerce.  These  Important  decisions 
rendered  by  the  highest  legal  tribunal  in  the  Nation,  com- 
mand the  profound  respet^  of  our  American  pec^iie  for  the 
institutions  of  our  American  ssrstem  of  democratic  Govern- 
ment. So  that  in  my  humble  opinion  the  constitutionality 
ot  the  Black-Connery  bill  to  provide  a  decent  minimum 
wage  and  estaUidi  a  reascmable  number  of  workhig  hours 
per  week  is  clearly  proven.  In  order  to  strength  this  hehef 
ft  might  be  interesting  to  the  critics  to  read  the  decisioD  of 
the  Court  declaring  the  Wagner  Labor  Relatioas  Act  con- 
stltutionaL 

KOTKoa  oovax  ttpholdb  wAomn  labob  kblatioks  act  coxetxro- 
noHALxrr,  momhat,  traoL  it,  lesv 

Specifically,  the  act  requires  collecttve  bargaining  between 
workers  and  their  employers.  Respondents  in  the  five  cases 
decided— the  Ajssoclated  Press,  the  Jones  ft  Lausiilln  Steel 
Corporation,  the  Washington.  Virginia  ft  Maryland  Coach 
Co.,  the  Pruehauf  Ttaller  Co..  and  the  Prtedman-Harry 
Iiiarks  Co.— argued  through  their  attorneys  that: 

ainoe  Uxey  weie  not  engaged  la  interstate  commeroe  the  Wagnar 
Act  did  hot  apply  to  their  en4>lo7ee-employer  relations. 

But  Chief  J^SBtioe  Charles  B.  Hughea  of  the  SuiHeme  Court 
of  the  United  Stetes.  on  behalf  of  the  majority  of  five,  made 
the  history-maklDg  dedaratl<Ki«  reminiaoent  of  the  days  of 
jnhn  MafKKitii,  that  though  prodnetioa  is  a  local  matter, 
various  aqpecta  may  have  such  an  effect  on  interstate  com- 
merce as  to  be  siihject  to  Federal  oontroL  The  cadef  Justice 
aaid: 


AKhoagb  aotlTitleB  may  be  intraatate  1b  ehanieter  when 
•t»te^  considered.  U  tbey  liave  stieh  a  cloee  and  snbatantial  rela- 
tion to  Interstate  commerce  that  their  control  la  caaential  or 
appropriate  to  protect  that  commerce  from  burdens  and  obetruc- 
tlons.  Congreae  cannot  be  denied  tbe  powe^  to  exercise  that  con- 
trol.   

WaOKBt  8UPUMS  OOUST  OSCISIOIV  LABOB   VICTOBT 

Public  sentiment  indicated  delight  at  this  great  victory  for 
labor.  It  was  the  view  of  many  that  it  was  the  most  na- 
tionalistic Interpretation  given  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  100  years.  This  de- 
cision will  forever  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  American 
history.  Frank  Waltman,  the  noted  writer  and  commen- 
tator, said: 

Behind  the  Supresne  Oourt  daclsltnia  of  laat  Monday  upholding 
the  constitutionality  of  tbe  Wagner  Labor  delations  Act  Ue  150 
yean  of  poUtieal  and  legal  ooatrofeny  oopoeramg  tbe  scope  of 
Inderal  power  over  commeroe  •  •  •  a  controveray  which  even 
preceded  ^e  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  Tbe  Courts  new  ma- 
jority is  giving  Marshall's  conoeptlon  to  tbe  eoaunaiee  etaraae  of 
the  Canadttttlaa.  ^wciflcaUy  tbey  wen  thlnlrlng  of  MardiaU'a 
biatoric  c^:dnion  of  Gibbons  v.  Ogden  in  tbe  steamboat  mo- 
nopoly case.  Albert  J.  Be\'eridge.  biographer  of  tbe  great  Marshall. 
of  that  decision  aaid: 

Tt  baa  done  man  to  kmt  the  American  people  Into  an  Indl- 
Tisible  Nation  than  any  cne  force  in  our  blstory.  eKoepUng  only 
war."  caiarlee  Warren,  tbe  noted  blatorlan  of  tbe  Supreme  Court. 
has  declared  that  "Marshall's  opinion  was  tbe  emancipation  ptoc- 
lamation  of  American  oommerce."  Tbe  fact  that  tbe  SopDeme 
Court  in  tbla  dedalon  uphdd  tbe  authority  of  Oongreaa  and  tbe 
Nattooal  Labor  Btfations  Board  to  requbre  mannfactarera  who 
draw  a  aabatanttal  part  of  tbelr  matarlala  from  aoroaa  State  tinea 
and  aeU  in  otber  States  a  aubatantlal  part  of  tbetr  production  to 
submit  to  oOUeettve  bargaining  la  is^xirtant.  Indeed,  paragraphing 
Wamn'a  woida.  "tbla  c^biioai  might  be  called  the  iamaaeipatlon 
prodamatioa  of  American  labor."  Tbe  iatcratate  oomm«roe  dauae 
<tf  tbe  ConatltutlOB  baa  provoked  more  argument  and  dlacuaaioKi 
than  almoat  any  other  aentenoe  in  that  tamoua  document.  JObn 
Marshall,  great  believer  In  a  atrong  Federal  Government,  gave  tbe 
elauae  a  hroaA,  natioBallstte  Interpretatlao  tai  tbe  ISM  oaae  of 
GibbotiM  V.  Ogden,  involving  a  steamboat  monopoly  on  tbe  Bud- 
aon  River.  Justices  after  Marshall  graduaUy  narrowed  tbe_inter- 
pretatlon  of  tbe  commeroe  dauae.  glTlng  leas  power  to  tbe  Federal 
Oor«nment  and  mos«  to  tbe  Stetea.  COdef  Joatlee  Hiigbea  led 
tbe  Oourt  back  to  tbe  orl^Lnal  MarabaU  reaaonlng  when  be  de- 
clared tbat  tbe  labor  relatione  of  tbe  Jonaa  *  T^ighlln  Bteel  Oor- 
poratkMH  affected  intarataxe  commeroe  and  thua  w«r«  subject  to 
lagulatifaa  by  ttaa  Kattnnai  QawtgamaaJt. 


2131 


Tlie  dedalon  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statai 
declaring  the  Wagner  National  labor  Relattona  Act  oonstt- 
tutlonal  la  conceded  to  be  the  milestoiie  in  social  Mcurftty 
for  labor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  labor's  Magna  Carta, 
from  which  the  next  step  of  economic  yiugiesa  for  the 
downtrodden  workers  of  America.  Is  the  emancipation  of 
labor  through  the  aehievennct  of  economic  Ufaertgr  as  weU 
as  political  liberty,  and  that  ohleetive  will  eome  through 
the  Black-Connery  fair  standards  for  labor  bUL 


w  BisaTB  wnx  ai 

When  a  minimum  wage  and  maarimum  hour,  as  weU  as 
collective  bargaining,  are  assured  to  the  workexa.  and  all 
substandard-labor  conditions  in  the  production  of  goods  In 
occupatiaDa  for  hiterstate  commeroe,  and  child  labor  under 
16  years  oC  age  employed  in  the  production  of  goods  dUsvied 
in  Interstate  oommerce  are  prohibited  and  penahaed.  then 
we  will  have  written  a  new  bill  of  rights  for  labor  in  this 
eountry.  Tht  Blaek-CoDnery  fair  standards  for  labor  tam 
will  do  Just  that  if  it  is  adopted.  The  UU  is  not  pexfeet. 
but  ijt  is  a  sound  stq;>  in  the  right  direction  to  hfdp  the 
needy:  and  when  we  reahae  the  last  half  a  oentury  aet  tte 
coarse  for  many  years  ahead  because  of  the  Inventive 
graius  tndfr***^  In  techrwdoglcal  changes  In  oar  Amolcah 
economic  structure.  We  have  seen  the  age  of  macblneiy 
eater  our  life;  we  have  seen  manpcrwer  yield  to  hocaepoaer. 
and  the  honepowcr  to  steam  and  eleetridty.  The  tele- 
graph and  the  Uivpiboam  revolutlflniaed  industry  and  buai- 
nesB,  and  then  tihe  radio  brauidit  the  whole  woKld  to  the 
round  table,  while  airways  linked  the  natlooa  iA  the  world, 
nmoanou.  aob  bxsm  nr  am — 

Our  «fc>ny  lives  have  been  vastly  infiuenced  by  the  entranee 
of  the  IndUatrtal  age.  The  ooncenUwtlon  of  mui  and  women 
in  Industry,  of  money  and  machinery,  was  dictated  \tf  the 
invention  of  the  dynamo  and  the  assemblQF  line  tai  tb^ 
dense  congestloa  ci  manufacturing  idants  and  industrial 
cities.  That  age-old  s^-rdiance  of  the  IndivkHial  was 
forced  to  give  way  to  these  technological  changes  too  numer- 
ous to  mention.  When  you  visualixe  the  networks  of  steel 
and  concrete  highways,  which  carry  the  products  of  remote 
farms,  forests,  and  mines  to  the  market  placet  of  the  world, 
you  can  realise  the  vast  diq^lacemait  of  labor  that  took 
place,  witboi;^  pi^wntng  for  reallocating  of  labor,  in  the  eoo- 
nomic  structure  ta  balance  it  and  secure  social  equilibrium. 
If  private  industry  f  aUed  to  recogniae  their  fallacy  of  In- 
creasing iKofits.  through  kfwening  costs  of  pnxtaiction  bar 
the  use  of  machinery,  causing  a  reduction  of  tbe  number  ni 
workers,  thereby  adding  to  the  number  of  unemployed  and  a 
decrease  in  the  purchasing  power  (rf  the  oonsuaer.  then 
Industry  must  be  shown  the  error  of  its  ways.  The  Black- 
Connery  bill  will  be  one  vehicle  to  lift  low-wage  workers  to 
a  decent  living  floor  level  to  a  minimum  wage  and  maTimimi 
wozicweek  for  them.  It  Is  a  meritorious  constructive  piece 
of  proposed  legislation  and  deservea  the  support  of  all 
unbiased  minds. 


mxum,  r*ct  or 

m  4  years  the  Congress  has  acoompUShed  mudi  In  the 
form  of  constructive  legislation  enacted  on  tbe  recommen- 
datioQ  at  the  President.  But  the  world  was  not  built  In  a 
day.  We  still  have  many  aoious  problems  to  face  and  aolve. 
A>r  instance,  there  are  scKne  8,000,000  unemployed  who 
rfwini^  anrt  must  bc  rescued  from  poverty,  with  its  cocoUartes 
of  misery,  hunger,  and  sickness.  Therefore  in  punuHiae  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Democratic  platform — 

W^  beilev*  tbat  nnemploymant  la  a  national  probtaa  and  that 
it  is  an  inescapable  obUsstlon  of  o«ar  Government  to  meet  tt  bi  a 
national  way. 


no  PABABCiz  or  xmsMrLOTMxm  m 
We  read  of  workers  in  cross  sectlona  of  iim  ooontry 
oeiving  five  or  six  dollars  a  week  and  of  being  ooapellrd  to 
work  50  to  60  and  80  hours  a  week  to  earn  that  mndb.  Here 
Is  some  food  for  thought,  for  the  'feudal  barooa*  of  tndustry 
and  big  business  who  are  floodtaig  the  mails  of  the  Congreaa- 
men.  in  oppoaitien  to  the  Black-Connery  fair  slandarda  e( 
labor  bOL   And  who  are  tbog?    The  same  old  ''klngg^  of 
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high  flmnee  te  the  boom  days  of  1919— "By  their  fruits  ye 
ahall  know  them"— -that  smum-pure  strata  cA  constitutional 
Unrycn  and  captains  of  Industry  who  in  the  days  gone  by 
aold  and  betrayed  the  economic  birttinght  of  hundreds  of 
thnmanrtf  of  bend,  stock,  and  security  holders  on  the  altar 
of  seiflsh  greed.  Thoae  so-called  guardians  of  the  Constitu- 
tioo  of  the  Uhited  States  now  are  the  same  fraternity  who 
foTROt  all  about  their  legal  code  of  ethics  in  the  past  when 
thCQr  aacrllloed  for  a  price  the  human  rights  of  the  puldlc 
at  large  with  Impunity.  Have  you  forgotten  them?  No, 
Indeed,  we  have  not.  HOfw  could  we  forget  them,  while  mll- 
hona  of  Amtfican  dtlaens.  who  were  victims  of  a  powerful 
qieclal  prtvUcged  groups  are  hungry  and  without  clothes  or 


WAT   OUT 

GaBons  disregard  for  the  human  rights  of  the  mass  of 
imdemourlrtied,  nerve-shattered  woriccrs  of  America  by 
hard-boiled  sdflsh  employers  is  on  the  way  out.  To  pre- 
serve our  democratio  institotlons,  ecrmomlc  and  social 
aeuttlif  for  every  Amfrican  ctttam  is  an  essential  factor. 
The  psthetle  beitef  of  opponents  to  the  Black-Connery  bin 
la  that  If  tt  Is  enacted  Into  law  small-buslnesB  men  will  be 
driven  out  of  tmiilmes  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  contrary 
is  tibe  truth.  How  can  we  have  economic  stability  imless 
aad  mtfl  oar  Industrial  organhatkju,  as  a  whole,  is  in 
fair  balaneet  nils  tam  will  be  a  right  step  in  that  direc- 
-ttan.  An  awakened  pubUo  consdenoe  5^f»w*^MT  the  pamagft 
c<  this  Blaek-Oanmry  fair  standards  of  labor  bill  because 
tt  provldsa  for  a  decent  hvlng  wage  and  a  shorter  work- 
week for  the  wwkeis  of  Amorlca.  They,  the  people,  are  in 
f aver  of  this  humane  legislation,  because  it  will  balance  the 

iwarraated  eorapUeated  relations  of  our  American  society 
and  oar  system  of  democracy  on  sound  basic  principles  of 
modeni  enlfghtwifrt  rwmnlng.  This  is  a  war  for  equal 
rights  throogh  wise,  humane  aodal  Ifgiwlatian 

~  A  Hereon^  Tlslon  must  be  purged  from  mrejudlces  before 
be  can  faOy  gram  the  truth.  And  the  truth  is  that  the 
pohUe  record  of  past  pertormanoe  of  pubUe  service  indi- 
cataa  that  the  Uhlted  States  of  America  is  faced  toward 
sonshlne  and  happiness  under  President  Roosevdfs  new 
and  sqoaxe  deal  throutfi  his  policies  of  humane  social 
programs  for  econonlo  recovery,  nils  nifiamirfi  of  ac- 
oompUshment  Is  the  qvlngboard  from  which  the  New  Deal 
Bla^-Oonnery  mlnimam-wage  and  maUmum-hour  bill 
aoars  to  a  still  greater  degree  of  soooess  and  economic  vic- 
tory in  this  war  of  necessity  of  salvaging  human  miwry 
from  the  doatfH  of  despondency  and  despair. 


tax,  tm  unmmtM  tuaaxum 
The  time  has  arrived  for  the  encodes  of  the  true  facts 
to  Join  Mendly  hands  with  the  dedpies  of  the  constitutional 
rUht  of  every  person  to  equal  opportunities,  in  keeping  with 
American  traditions,  and  to  strive  for  a  frank  and  intelli- 
gent reoogultSoo  of  this  wonderful  opportunity  to  rdiabili- 
tate  the  mass  of  distressed  woikers  of  America.  Let  us  join 
together  to  drive  this  existing  tragic  condition  oc  blight  out 
of  oar  American  life.  The  paralysis  which  handeufb  misery 
and  poverty  to  8,000.000  heads  of  famlUee  and  registers  such 
a  prrin— 1  Iteanrtal  Iom  In  pordiaslng  power  because  they 
cannot  find  •  job.  needs  strong  powefol  social  treatment  to 
remove  that  economic  strait  jacket  It  is  my  humble 
Jwliimwil  that  the  Bbick-Connery  bin.  if  enacted  into  law. 
win  hdp  materlany  In  readblng  that  human  objective. 
"Good  government  eadsts  when  those  who  axe  near  are 
made  happy,  and  those  far  off  are  attracted.  Go  before  the 
people  and  be  labortoos  in  their  aHahs." 


AXB  BOmS  THS 

Tlw  essence  of  any  remedy  to  relieve  poverty  and  distress 
Is  a  good  jct>  at  a  decent  living  wage  and  reasonable  mazi- 
mmn  hours  of  labor.  President  Roosevelt  started  us  off  on 
«  straight  course  ahead  In  leading  the  Nation  to  economic 
Tlctorles.  Be  did  not  turn  comers  to  look  for  prosperi^ 
and  he  wont  do  tt  now.  It  Is  strange  that  every  time 
human  cmons  are  attempted  to  jack  up  the  social  floor 
level  of  Ihe  submerged  masses  of  labor  suffering  from  sub- 


standard labor  conditions  we  hear  an  uproar  from  the  eco- 
nomic royalists  and  their  allies  among  the  seiflsh  business 
groups  in  industry  in  opposition.  You  can  easily  recognize 
them:  The  same  crowd  of  big  business  that  bartered  and 
traded  the  economic  birthright  of  the  States;  the  right  to 
regulate  and  control  unfair  competition  in  intrastate  and 
interstate  commerce. 

The  American  ideal  of  social  Justice  for  aU,  instead  of 
for  any  privileged  group  or  class  in  this  Nation,  can  only  be 
realized  by  the  application  of  plain  homely  common  sense 
and  sound  rational  reasoning. 

TIMS    MARTHES   OIV 

Just  as  certain  as  time  marches  on,  the  rhythmic 
swing  of  the  pendulum  of  progressive  development  of  the 
economic  conditions  affecting  the  underprivileged  in  this 
country  must  be  and  will  be  advanced.  It  is  said  there  are 
seven  or  eight  million  unemployed  that  have  not  been  able 
to  find  work.  If  we  multiply  these  figures  by  five  we  have 
thirty-five  or  forty  million  members  of  their  families  directly 
affected.  This  unemployment  ghost  is  a  cancerous  growth 
in  the  American  body  politic,  which  requires  a  major  opera- 
tion to  remove  it,  if  the  patient  Is  to  recover  normal  health. 
President  Roosevelt  said:  "Mistakes  and  constant  repetitions 
of  examples  of  fiagrant  stupidity  In  this  crisis  can  (miy  lead 
to  keeping  the  door  of  dark  uncertainty  wide  open."  Amer- 
ica's face  is  now  definitely  turned  toward  recovery:  but 
we  stin  have  this  vast  army  of  unemployed,  and  In  dire 
distress;  and  it  is  an  appalling  factor  obstructing  complete 
economic  balance.  Our  President  has  stimulated  the  dor- 
mant impulse  of  the  people  in  the  direction  of  light  and 
truth.  He  recommends  the  Black-Connery  biU  as  the  ve- 
hicle to  lift  the  forgotten  men  sutmierged  in  the  lowest 
strata  of  our  American  civilization  to  at  least  a  higher  level 
in  keeping  with  common  decency.  "That  govonment  is 
best  which  does  most  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  nuist 
people."  That  is  the  answer  to  those  lacking  in  social 
vision.  Starvation  wages,  long  hours,  and  sweatshop  con- 
ditions must  go. 


Black-Connery  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

am 

HON.  GEORGE  J.  SCHNEIDER 

OF  WISCONSm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  17, 1937 

Mr.  SCHNEIDER  of  l^HsconsiiL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  in  a  truly  great  message  to  the 
Congress  on  May  24.  1937,  made  a  stirring  plea  for  action 
to  raise  the  living  standards  of  the  one-third  of  our  popu- 
lation which  is  iU-nounshed.  ill-clad,  and  ill-housed.  That 
you,  my  f efiow  legislators,  may  be  reminded  of  the  historic 
words  of  our  President,  I  am  going  to  quote  a  few  para- 
graphs from  that  document. 

At  the  outset  the  President  declared: 

Today,  you  and  I  are  pledged  to  take  further  steps  to  reduce 
^lag  In  tbe  purchasing  power  of  Industrial  workerB  and  to 
strengthen  and  stablllae  the  markets  for  the  farmers'  products. 
The  two  go  hand  In  hand.  Each  depends  for  Its  effectlTeneas  upon 
the  other.  Both  working  simultaneoiisly  wiU  open  new  outlets 
for  productlTe  capital.  Our  Nation  so  richly  endowed  with  aat- 
ural  resources  and  with  a  capable  and  Industrlotis  population 
should  be  able  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  Insuring  to  aU  our 
abte-bodled  working  men  and  women  a  fair  day's  pay  for  a  fair 
day's  work.  A  s^f -supporting  and  self-respecting  democracy  can 
plead  no  Justification  for  the  existence  of  child  labor,  no  eco- 
notnlc  reason  for  chiseling  workers'  wages  or  stretchlns  workers' 
hours.  ■ 

President  Roosevelt  outlined  his  proposal  as  follows: 

And  so  to  protect  the  fundamental  Interests  of  free  labor  and 
a  free  people  we  propose  that  only  goods  which  have  been  pro- 
duced under  conditions  which  meet  the  wnintTp^itn  standards  at 
free  labor  shaU  be  admitted  to  Interstate  commerce.  Goods  pro- 
duced under  conditions  which  do  not  meet  rudimentary  ir^a^^nrrt^ 
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ifceuld  He  JSgaMed  —  cotrabsnri  •■«  ongh*  Mt  «o  ke 
•Uowsd  to  pollute  the  channels  of  Interstate  trade. 

Here  you  hsve  tai  a  few  words  the  very  heart  <rf  the  trill 
wUch  was  iBtrodDoed  in  the  fJfiiiti  bgr  an  adUtmaHbm  Vb- 
«ral.  Bun)  Blmcx.  and  in  the  Bouse  of  PtpiwiifstUfs  by 
ttMt  ilghttng  champiim  of  the  underdog,  the  tate  'William  P. 
Connery.  The  Black-Connery  biH  is  a  credit  to  its  satttaora. 
And  I  say  tibds,  despite  some  ohjectians  which  I  have  to  the 
faiU  in  its  present  form,  and  deqrite  my  coniiction  that  the 
bill  is  only  «  beglDidng.  As  «  progresstve.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Congress  Is  movlBg  along  the  road  indicated  by  this  MIL 
WlKnever  and  wherever  the  President  and  tiie  malortty— or 
any  part  of  tbe  xaajority— of  this  Bouse  take  a  Hberal  step 
forward,  then  and  tbeic  you  will  find  me  fighting  by  Fsor 
side.  ButdoBottake  two  steps  backward  for  every  one  atqp 
forward.  Let  us  continue  to  make  progress,  let  us  not  gk 
tired  and  Ue  down  or  retreat    liet  vs  go  forward. 

I  repeat,  ihe  BhK^-Oonnery  bin,  ot,  as  it  is  also  known, 
die  Fair  Labor  Stuidards  Act,  is  a  tribute  to  the  aiuceitty 
«Bd  courage  of  its  sponsors.  I  am  for  the  bin.  and  for  one 
main  reascm.  This  bill  establishes  a  new  principle  of 
progress,  r*  Azodamental  principle,  a  far-Tea(*hig  principle 
lor  the  United  States.  It  detdares  that  the  Congress  can 
and  will  regulate  matters  which  properly  b^ong  to  it,  whwe 
the  States  canirat  and  wiH  not  act.  It  declares  that  Con- 
gress can  and  wffl  abolish  chiM  labor  throughout  iSw  Ih^ted 
States,  and  will  not  wait  for  badcward  States.  It  declares 
that  Ctmgress  can  azKi  will  fix  minimum  wages  and  maxi- 
mum hours  for  men  and  women,  where  States  cannot  or 
wlH  not  do  so.  In  a  word,  <hc  powerful  arm  of  <toe  Federal 
Ckrvemment  is  now  stretched  out  to  protect  those  who  «« 
being  unmercifully  exploited  and  who  cannot  figM;  back. 
Tfee  Federal  Legt^ture  is  now  being  brought  iirto  action 
to  assist  State  legii^atares  v^ch  are  honestly  trying  to 
curb  the  evils  of  <*ifld  labor  and  sweated  labor,  by  com- 
pellfng  employers  to  every  State  to  comply  with  decent 
standards.  THe  Fedenl  Legislature  is  at  long  last  being 
brought  teto  the  pict;etre  to  say:  These,  ttie  worst  expkttad 
men  and  women  workers,  shall  not  be  -^ven  down  b^ow 
this  scale  «f  wages,  and  they  shall  not  be  worked  beyond 
this  maximum  niBSfber  ci  hours.  The  Omgrees,  tbe  elected 
representativeB  of  the  people.  Is  tn;ay  legitiattng  in  tlie 
toterests  of  tbe  people  when  it  adopts  legldaMon  snch  as 
Ok  Black-Connery  bifl.  which  is  aimed  to  lift  the  hand  of 
oppresdon  from  ddhhwi  and  the  poorest  paid  and  woiA 
harsldy  driven  workers  m  the  land.  Bow  can  anyone  oppose 
a  bill  of  this  dmracter? 

What  spedficaBy  does  the  B}ack<Hmnery  bill  provide? 

Plrst.  The  act  aOT*iesoniy  to  hJdttstrtes  engaged  In  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  for  Interstate  commerce  and  directly  affect- 
ing interstate  commerce.  It  does  not  affect  the  purely  local 
Intrastate  bnsfaieas.  Is  (here  any  question  today  that  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  aboUsh  child  labor  and  to  fix  ndni- 
mum  wages  or  niaximura  hours  as  otmlunplated  by  tlie 
machinery  of  Che  Black-Connery  bffl?  A  malozity  of  the 
Supreme  Coot  wifi  not  declare  tUs  bffl  unooastltattonal. 
Of  that  I  am  oonvinoed.  If,  by  any  chance,  however,  a 
nmjority  of  the  Supreme  Court  should  take  it  upon  itself  to 
outlaw  this  act.  tbait  majority  wffl  not  long  remain  wn- 
(dumged.  Let  no  one  teagine  that  a  aia$««tty  of  Uk  Su- 
preme Court  can  stop  the  inevttable  trend  «C  fanrard-lDOking 

le^datien  vny  kmg. 

Second.  The  object  of  the  act  Is  to  attahi  as  rapidly  as 
possible  a  minimum  wage  of  40  cents  per  hoar  and  a  maxi- 
mum workweek  of  40  hours.  The  ta^bor  standards  board 
set  up  by  the  act  IB  proidblted  ftom  establishing  mhiirmmi 
wages  above  40  cents  an  hour  or  maxlmtmi  hours  bekrw  40  a 
week.  Due  provisions  are  made  to  protect  the  earnings  and 
jobs  of  tbe  woikei's  and  the  needs  of  bosinewB.  Mow,  suppose 
a  worker  gets  his  wages  raised  to  the  highest  iwinlwiwiu  rate 
aUowed  by  tbe  act.  or  40  oeirta  an  iMur,  and  Ib  empioyed  the 
maxhaum  hours  of  40  per  week.  Than  he  wifi  wnte  $16  a 
week  for  those  40  bovs.  IT  he  worin  a  total  of  4i  weeks,  be 
^wfllmaiEe4Sttanesl«,«r|!9IOayMr.  Beg0ts-4Bime  repeat— 
$720  as  im  aoDoal  wage.   And  tbe  owponwts  of  Hw  bin  are 


mat 


(bese  DWted  States  as  tttUe  astno  a 

Why.  a  Works  Progiess  Admialstratton  stodr 
dared  that  $103  a  y«r  is  necessary  for  an 
standard  of  living  during  a  dqpreskm.  and  $U6i  for 
ktadaf  a  nmlBtenance  standard  of  Bving.  And  tboas  ilgives 
are  fbr  10S5  prtces.  when  the  oost  of  Ihrtag  wi 
i«  is  today.  Now.  we  are  in  tbe  midst  of  an 
vhtal.  and  we  soe  told  that  no  mlnimwo.  no 
low  as  $7t0  a  year— over  $200  bet 
cm  level  ahoaki  be  ftited  by  Ooivreai.  Let  «  he 
Those  who  are  opposed  to  this  bifl  want  waves  to 
to  be  bekm  40  cents  an  baur.  And.  my  ttt&ntt^  Ihay  are 
today  way  behiw  4i  oeats  per  hour  in  attagetber  too  many 
histances. 

Let  me  dte  some  of  the  facts  wbkix  woe  bnm^A  aot  ta 
tbe  bearings  on  this  biU.  I  cannot,  of  course,  give  you  in 
the  brief  time  aflotted  me.  even  a  fracOoa  of  the  date  w 
statistics  presentod  at  our  beactogs.  all  of  vrhieh  I  par- 
tidpated  in,  and  which  took  several  weeks. 

The  Women's  Bureau  of  the  IZnited  States  Department 
of  Labor  made  a  soles  of  studies  of  wages  in  several  Statos 
covering  1980.  And  here  Ihe  some  of  the  lladtogs.  In  tbe 
State  of  Arkansas  12  peiceul  of  the  women  engaged  in 
manufacturing  earned  1^  than  $5  a  week,  and  55  percent 
earned  less  than  flO  a  weclc.  That  was  for  women.  The 
median  wage  fw  aU  men  reported  upon  ta  nanufactorlng 
WM  $14JB0  per  week,  and  17  peroeaA;  of  One  men  employed 
m  maaufactming  earned  less  tbsn  $10  per  weiA. 

L6t  me  go  OB.  The  same  Ctovemmeat  bareau  reports 
that  tn  T^xas  to  1996.  in  the  eottion-textile  industry.  45  per- 
cent of  the  women  earned  less  than  25  cents  per  hour.  In 
ths  mamifacture  of  tMldien^  dothhig.  5t  percent  earned 
less  than  25  cents  par  hoor.  I  do  not  s^ect  these  examples 
frcHB  the  States  of  Arfcuiaas  and  Texas  beeaase  they  are 
extraordinary:  What  I  have  said  of  these  two  Stotas  I  can 
4Bay  of  ladivtalual  plants  or  oertate  employers  la  ovecy  State 
ai  the  Ihiioa. 

Take  sawmills,  for  an  example,  te  the  testmiony  It  was 
brought  out  that  between  May  1985  and  1990.  ST  soulhem 
establishments  had  decreased  heutty  earnings  by  men  than 
12  percoit. 

Tar  the  group  >■  a  Whtde.  the  Bremge  deoesae  ma^tt  percent 
Id  the  «vemge  teocBty  rete  yid  te  «ie  wvt^m 

wages,  because  of  the  fact  that  tiae  aottial  hmm 
Increased  so  markedly.  We  find  that  In  the  mills  thst  cot  ttielr 
wages  by  nore  «mb  H%  percent  tnerc  was  aa  lacmaR  In  watklj 
■amliWB  JBf  nam  aiUSS  to  tltMl.  wtilcn  tamam  in  «aaek  that  aft- 
taough  the  ^mptoyees  wociDsd  XO  Imusb  boom  per  weak  la  May  IBSS 
than  they  did  a  yav  earlier,  tbe  extra  money  thiA  tbey  got  tor  that 
work  at  the  end  trf  the  weric  was  e^toal  to  abomt  «a  MW^  pay  at 
the  ratas  of  ttie  pcevtoos  yasr. 

Wtthtn  ttUa  grai4>  <t  ST  planto  that  cut  mimnft  hancly  aantoni 
by  mure  than  12^  percent,  there  were  eight  rnffla  that  cut  the 
earnings  of  their  wcu^xus  by  more  than  SS  percent.  IW 
honrs  w«rc  tecreaeed  fi>om  SV  to  47  during  tte  year,  ana 
the  teofc  tkat  lOkoara  oC  wdcic  aan  aadad  aaeh  WMk,  tba 
received  iass  tar  that  we^'s  work  whioh  was  10  hoina  laogir  in 
IVSB  than  they  did  In  193S.  The  ivspectlre  Averages  of  me  w«d^ 
earnings  were  SILOS  In  UOf  fer  «7  teuia  aad  StM  to  IMM  tor  4V 


And  the  pity  of  It  is.  my  friends,  that  It  Is  those 
which  cut  wages  and  increaae  the  boon  ef  tofl;  tt  Is 
ci^selers  and  exploiters  who  get  a  greater  v«lnme  of  tbe 
business  in  HbxiT  Industries  than  Che  fahr  cmiAoyen  vAo  try 
to  maSntahi  decent  wages  and  homv,  as  was  abimdantly 
proven  by  the  tosthnoRy  taken  at  the  faeaxtags  on  Ibis  biS. 

Thooms  L.  Stokes,  a  reMable  repeatei,  made  a  survey  of 
certain  indurtsies  paying  low  wages  in  ttie 
articles  were  piAdbhed  in  tbe  Scripps-Howard 
f(^owing  quotation  iB  characteristic  ctf  his 

As  my  survey  <tf  sontbem  garment  plants  haa  sbuwu.  virtuaXly 
BOBc  pays  the  oM  W.  R.  A.  aMntmwm  o(  SIS,  «b«  ao*  ps^  ««!»- 
aSantUBy  b«l0W  mat.    aoana  pay  aa  low  aa  H.  Oft. 

Pew  pay  as  hle^  as  $9  and  $10  a 


hi  fiagstan,  X.  Creeenfiy.  a  shlK 
of  vioiatiav  the  law  of 
than  SS  hours  a 
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It  tetarttma0p.iii.  B  wu  bfoatht  out  ftt  the  trial  fbftt  a 
17-year-oId  gtarl  had  mxked  69  boon  a  week  for  8  cents  an 
bdur;  a  IS-FMr-old  flrl  had  made  94J3  for  2  wnAa  of  piece- 
wortc:  and  a  tf-year-dd  woman  had  been  recetrlng  the 
hy«M<*«»na  wage  rate  of  8  cents  an  hour. 

~1  have  not  the  time  to  continue  to  present  proof  of  the 
low  wage  rates  *««*ttitfl  today.  Tbe  opponents  of  this  bill 
an  only  too  well  aware  of  them.  Tlutt  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  irtiy  they  are  fighting  this  bOl.  irtilch  would  raise 
those  n>v»"Hi«Kiy  loir  wages.  But  there  is  one  thing  more 
which  must  be  said  about  the  low  wage  rates,  and  that  is  in 
eooneetlon  wtth  Qoremment  expenditures  tor  relief. 

■me  PhUaddphia  County  ReBef  Board  published  only  2 
mwithr  ago  a  monograph  on  Ghants-ln-Aid  of  Wages,  which 
Is  a  study  of  the  problem  of  supplementary  relief.  Do  you 
rttiUm  what  that  means,  my  friends?  Persons  on  reUef  were 
working  but  they  were  not  earning  enough,  and  so  they  had 
to  recelTe  aid  fnm  relief.  The  opening  paragraph  of  this 
stody  is  worth  quoting  for  its  stgniilcance  to  the  problem 
of  relief: 

9tQai  Vtm  tauepUou  tmemployment  relief  has  been  confronted 
tHtti  aa  anoBa^.  Altlioagli  tba  miUlc  generaUy  has  believed 
that  frttaf  baa  been  astandad  to  tuf  unnnployed  only,  the  fact  Is 
that  emplafad  pgrrmT  in  substantial  numbers  eaiiy  became  eligible 
affiUcables  tor  tbla  hitherto  unavailable  form  of  aid. 

When  we  look  at  the  tables  contained  in  this  study  we  dis- 
cover how  serious  the  proUem  of  supplementary  rdlef  really 
Is.  In  14  counties  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  of  total  relief 
eases  on  thdr  rcdsters,  the  proportioa  of  supplementary  re- 
lief cases  varied  from  14  perceat  to  32  percent.  In  Phila- 
delphia 28  percent  of  all  cases  were  receiving  supplementary 
xellef .  Must  the  public  subsidiae  the  employer  who  pays  low 
wages  and  forces  his  woi^ers  to  iMKdy  for  additional  support 
from  relief?  It  is  hH^  Ume  that  the  Black-Connery  bill 
adopted  BO  that  workers  oould  earn  wages  above  relief 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  realise  that  there  are  some  people  who  are 
weary  with  relief .  But  they  are  not  nearly  as  weary  as  are  the 
people  «k  relief.  The  Black-Connery  bill  is  one  of  the  most 
eonstructlve  methods  of  meeting  the  problem  of  relief.  In  the 
first  place,  it  helps  to  raise  wages  for  those  who  are  receiving 
hourly  rates  below  40  cents.  It  adds  income  and  purchasing 
power  to  those  who  axe  already  at  woric.  They  will  be  aUe 
to  buy  more.  Hence  more  must  be  iMroduced.  and  more 
people  will  have  to  be  put  to  work.  That  reduces  the  num- 
ber unemployed  and  on  relief. 

Again,  the  Black-C(mnay  bill  aims  to  limit  hours  to  40  a 
week.  The  effect  of  that  will  be  that  employers  will  have  to 
hire  more  people.  True,  employers  will  toy  to  get  more  out- 
put from  those  who  are  retained  in  the  shorter  hours  worked, 
but  they  will  still  be  conu^ed  to  put  on  more  workers,  as  the 
eiqialenee  of  the  N.  R.  A.  showed.  When  the  N.  R  A.  codes 
went  into  effect  fixing  maximiun  hours  per  week,  nearly 
ajOOOiMO  people  were  put  back  to  work.  In  the  same  way. 
there  Is  no  question  that  under  the  Black-Connery  bill  tbe 
ndDctlan  of  hours  to  40  per  week  will  force  employers  to  hire 
more  people  and  reduce  the  relief  rolls. 

Third.  The  BlatA-Connery  bill  will  be  of  assistance  m  the 
organisation  of  the  unorganised  and  the  promotion  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreements.  In  the  first  place,  the  act  ap- 
plies only  to  thoee  who  are  unorganised  in  the  main.  The 
bill  is  applicable  only  where  collective  agreements  do  not 
oowtt  a^  aubatantial  portioa  of  the  employees,  or  where  exist- 
hW  fir*<«**^  for  collective  bargaining  are  inadequate  or  in- 
effective to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  tbe  act.  In  other 
words,  the  unions  are  not  superseded  by  a  Ooverzunent 
agency.  Labor  organisations  are  given  a  free  hand  to  or- 
ganise an  the  worktts,  those  getting  bekiw  and  those  re- 
ceiving above  the  w)<nimnm  wages  that  may  be  fixed.  But 
where  the  unions  do  not  or  cannot  operate  then  and  only 
then  can  minimum  wages  up  to  40  cents  an  hour  and  maxi- 
mum hours  be  established. 

m  the  second  place,  as  a  result  of  the  fixing  of  minimum 
wages  and  maximum  hours  under  the  act,  wvkers  win  be 
■Hwniwi^H  to  organise  Into  unions.  Those  wbo  are  receiving 
above  the  minlmimi  fixed  can  only  increase  their  wages  by 


their  own  efforts;  that  is,  through  unions  of  their  wm 
choice.  Once  the  wages  of  those  at  the  bottom  are  raised, 
the  workers  receiving  above  the  minimum  wiU  want  to  ben- 
efit and  maintain  the  differential  between  themselves  and 
those  in  lower  grades  of  work.  They  wiU  be  forced  to  or- 
ganize, if  they  are  not  already  members  of  organized  labor, 
in  order  to  win  their  demands.  

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  those  receiving  the  lowest 
wages  are  not  the  best  prospects  for  unionization.  Improve 
their  livix^  standards,  raise  their  morale  and  stamina,  re- 
duce their  hours  of  toil,  and  then  these  submerged  workers 
win  feel  a  new  sense  of  strength  and  power.  Unionism  does 
not  grow  out  of  desperation  and  helplessness.  It  is  rather 
the  weapon  of  the  better  paid  and  highly  skiUed  workers 
and  is  resorted  to  much  more  slowly  by  the  poorer  paid  and 
the  more  unskilled  workers.  Under  the  Black-Connery  biU 
the  Government  will  materially  assist  labor  organizations  to 
reach  down  to  the  most  exploited  workers  by  develojtog 
in  them  the  power  of  resistance  and  inspiring  in  them  the 
desire  for  further  improvements.  This  they  can  accomplish 
only  through  trade  unionism  and  collective  bargaining. 

Finally,  the  bill  will  be  of  considerable  help  in  bringing 
the  chiseling  employer  into  line  and  standardize  the  condi- 
tions of  labor  throughout  the  occupation  or  industry.  In 
this  way  the  advantage  of  the  nonunion  employer  will  be 
eliminated.  One  of  the  greatest  handicaps  of  unions  in 
low-wage  occupations  and  industries  is  to  maintain  decent 
standards  in  the  face  of  the  competition  of  the  unscrup- 
ulous and  unfair  employer.  Once  he  is  compelled  to  pay 
the  same  wages  as  all  other  employers  in  the  occupation  or 
industry,  then  the  union  is  in  a  position  not  only  to  maintain 
its  relatioh  with  union  employers  but  to  expand  and  cover 
the  entire  field.  Furthermore,  the  workers  whose  wages 
have  been  raised  are  in  a  position  to  pay  dues  and  build  up 
a  treasury  with  which  to  fight  for  improved  conditions. 

Fourth.  The  administration  of  the  act  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  labor  standards  board  of  five  persons  appointed 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  geographical,  indus- 
trial, and  labor  differences.  This  board  will  appoint  State 
directors  and  thus  decentralize  the  administration  of  the 
law.  Hearings  must  be  held  in  each  case  before  any  mini- 
mum wage  or  maximum  hours  are  fixed.  These  hearings 
are  to  be  c<mducted  locally.  Advisory  committees  repre- 
senting labor,  industry,  and  the  public  are  appointed  by  the 
board  in  every  instance.  Such  advisory  committees,  after 
investigation,  hearing,  and  conference  witlf  the  principal 
interested  parties,  must  submit  a  report  within  such  rea- 
sonable period  as  determined  by  the  board.  After  receipt 
of  such  report  the  board  fixes  minimum  wages  and  maxi- 
mum hours.  The  act  will  not  supersede  any  State  mini- 
mum-wage law  or  maximum-hour  law  if  the  conditions 
provided  by  the  State  laws  are  better  than  tbe  orders  of 
the  labor  standards  board. 

Fifth.  The  bill  provides  for  the  abolition  of  child  labor  in 
the  production  of  goods  for  interstate  commerce.  The  labor 
of  children  is  defined  to  Include  all  those  imder  the  age  of 
16  and  also  those  between  16  and  18  in  hazardous  occupa- 
tions. The  chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  will  provide  by  special  order  for  the  em- 
ployment of  children  under  the  age  of  16  in  any  occupation 
in  which  employment  is  confined  to  periods  which  will  not 
interfere  with  their  schooling  and  under  conditions  which 
WiU  not  interfere  with  their  health  and  well-being. 

Sixth.  Not  all  workers  engaged  in  the  production  of  goods 
for  interstate  commerce  are  included  under  the  act.  Those 
who  are  employed  in  a  bona-fide  executive,  administrative, 
professional,  or  local-retailing  capacity,  or  as  outside  sales- 
men are  excluded.  Seamen  and  railroad  transportation 
and  motor-vehicle  employees  are  also  excluded.  Those  in 
agriculture  are  excepted.  Persons  employed  in  the  taking 
of  fish,  sea  foods,  or  sponges  are  also  excluded. 

In  conclusion,  regardless  of  what  happens  to  the  present 
bill  at  this  session.  I  am  convinced  that  a  minimum-wage 
and  maximum -hour  law  will  be  enacted  by  Congress  in  the 
ytry  near  future.  The  abominable  conditions  which  the 
hearings  on  this  bin  revealed  must  bring  action  soon.    I  am 
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certain  that  the  American  people  expect  Congress  to  act  and 
act  without  delay.  Above  aU,  my  feUow  Congressmen,  the 
forgotten  workers  of  this  rich  land  are  appealing  to  us  for 
a  small  measure  of  justice,  kmg  overdue  them.  We  cannot 
and  must  not  fail  them. 


What  Method  Shall  We  Use— Force  or  Reason? 


EXTENSION  OF  REBIARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OP  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tiiesdav.  August  17, 1937 

Mr.  BflURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Bflr.  Speaker,  If  the  questkHi 
should  be  asked.  What  is  the  best  method  of  dealing  with 
International  disputes,  whether  by  the  arbitrament  of  the 
sword  or  the  arbitration  of  the  council  chamber,  there 
would  be  one  reply.  For  generations,  with  accelerating  speed 
m  our  day,  we  are  looking  for  peaceful  methods  of  settling 
disputes  between  nations  in  order  that  wars  may  become 
unnecessaiy  and  judicial  process,  or  something  correspond- 
ing to  it,  may  be  substituted  in  the  scdvlng  of  problems  of 
war  and  peace. 

There  is  an  analogous  case  in  our  internal  affairs  in  the 
frequent  conflict  between  labor  and  capital.  Shall  such  dis- 
putes be  settled  by  labor  wars  or  by  conciliation  or  arbitra- 
tion? The  same  answer  holds  In  this  case  In  our  internal 
disputes  as  between  nations  in  international  disputes.  The 
one  and  (mly  answer  is  that  a  peac^ul  solution  should  be 
sought. 

The  Labor  Relations  Board  is  our  latest  device  for  pre- 
venting strikes  and  labor  wars  and  bringing  about  amicable 
settlements  In  industrial  conflicts.  However,  we  might  as 
well  not  have  such  a  Board  as  to  fail  to  provide  funds  for  it. 

It  is  a  "penny-wise,  pound-foolish"  idea  to  starve  this  new 
agency  of  industrial  peace  by  limiting  too  severely  its  ap- 
I»opriation.  It  would  almost  seem  that  a  proposal  of  a 
sum  less  than  actually  needed  is  not  in  the  interest  of 
economy,  but  more  likely  is  supported  by  design  on  the  part 
of  thoee  who  would  have  the  work  of  this  new  agency  jnrove 
ineffective.  For  every  dollar  spent  on  this  Labor  Relations 
Board,  in  my  judgment.  $100  of  possible  and  probable  loss 
win  be  prevented  by  this  effective  agency.  I  approve  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 

IJEAVTl. 

Judicial  Reform,  Not  Chaos 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHAUNCEY  W.  REED 

OF  ILX.INOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  11,  1937 

Mr.  REED  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  its  adof^cm  today 
of  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  H.  R.  2260.  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  written  finis  (at  least  for  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress)  to  the  demand  of  the  President  for  au- 
thority to  name  six  additional  Justices  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Since  February  5  when  the 
Executive  sent  his  startling  message  to  Congress,  discussion 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate  of  his  desire  to  remake  the 
judicial  branch  of  our  Government  has  occulted  a  goodly 
share  of  their  deliberations.  One  by.  one,  the  argiunents 
enimierated  by  the  Preddent  in  justiflcatiwi  for  ihe  enact- 
ment of  his  bill  which  accompanied  the  message,  fell  oi 
their  own  weight  and  evaporated  into  thin  air.  There  is 
no  question  but  that  the  fliud  disposition  of  this  inoppor- 
tune and  unfortunate  proposal  meets  with  the  genuine 


approval  of  a  vast  majority  of  botti  BOomi  of  Oongrev. 
niat  our  judicial  gystem  is  not  perfect,  and  neier  will  be, 
is.  of  course,  obvious  to  every  thinking  person.  Where,  bow- 
ever,  patent  Imperfections  exist  that  may  ba  remedied  by 
legislative  action.  It  is  dearly  the  duty  at  the  Congress  to 
provide  curative  law.    This  we  have  done. 

By  the  enactment  of  H.  R.  251S,  aged  Justioes  of  tbe  Su- 
preme Court  may  now  retire  from  active  servioe  on  the 
bench  without  the  apprehension  that  the  emoluments  of 
their  oflloe  may  some  day  be  discontinued  or  diminished. 

H  H.  R.  2260.  concerning  which  tbe  oonferenoe  report 
was  today  adopted  by  the  House,  is  approved,  the  United 
States  will  hereafter  be  permitted  to  Intervene  in  suits  or 
proceedings  between  private  litigants  where  the  constitu- 
tionality of  acts  of  Congress  affecting  puUlc  Interest  is 
drawn  In  question  and  in  case  such  act  of  Congress  is.  by 
the  trial  court,  declared  invalid  as  bting  repugnant  to  the 
Constitution,  a  direct  appeal  may  be  perfected  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  with  the  assurance  that  it  will  take  precedence 
in  that  tribunal  over  all  oth«r  matters  not  of  a  like  char- 
acter. 

The  enactment  of  H.  R.  2271,  which  recently  passed  the 
House,  will  enable  the  district  courts  to  purge  themselves 
of  any  of  their  judges  who,  through  bad  behavior,  have 
rendered  themselves  imflt  to  adorn  the  ermine  and  cumber- 
some trials  by  impeachment  will  thereaf t^  be  imnecessary. 
In  the  evoit  that  H.  R.  8046— tbe  Chandler  biU— is  favor- 
ably considered  by  the  Senate  and  receives  Executive  ap- 
proval, we  will  have  a  new,  concise,  and  comprehensive  bank- 
ruptcy act  based  upon  years  of  study  and  experience  by  the 
foremost  authorities  (m  that  subject  In  our  land.  Its  enact- 
ment will  minimize  the  maladministration  of  bankrupt 
estates  and  eliminate  the  evil  al  exorbitant  fees  that  have 
been  awarded  to  receivers  and  attomesrs  under  existing  law. 
It  is  signiflPAnt.  that  those  major  reforms  affecting  the 
judiciary  and  judicial  procedure  originated  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  many  weeks  prior  to  the  President's  message 
of  February  5,  and  that  they  were  already  on  the  road  to  leg- 
islative enactment  on  the  day  that  the  Nation  was  stuimed 
by  the  pronouncement  from  the  White  House  that  the  entire 
judicial  branch  of  our  Government  must  be  made  over  by  the 
wholesale  appointment  by  htm  of  new  judges  to  replace  those 
who  had  reached  their  seventieth  birthday. 

It  is  also  significant  that  the  mandate  ot  the  President  for 
the  immediate  enactment  of  his  bill  in  no  way  arrested  or 
delasred  the  careful  and  deliberate  consideration  of  tbeee  con- 
structive measures.  While  the  Senate  ixoceeded  to  consider 
the  essence  of  the  President's  message,  the  HOuse  of  Repre- 
sentatives went  forward  with  its  program  of  real  judicial 
reform  and  passed  legislation  that,  if  finally  ffiartert  Into 
law.  ^bould  advance  the  efficacy  of  our  judicial  system.  Tbe 
couragecHis  action  of  the  Senate  In  rejecting  in  its  entirety 
the  President's  bill  entitles  that  body  to  the  commendation  of 
liberty-loving  people  for  generations  yet  to  come. 

Today  the  House  of  Representatives  has  acted  favoraUy 
on  House  Resolution  287,  which  directs  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  to  investigate  the  rules  of  practice,  costs,  proredure, 
jurisdiction  (both  as  to  terTiUaj  and  subject  matter),  or- 
ganization, operation,  and  administration  of  justice  In  tbe 
courts  of  the  United  States  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
A  shnilar  resohition  has  ah%ady  passed  the  Senate.  Such 
investigation  should  be  productive  of  much  good  and  is  a 
sensible  way  to  devise  remedial  legislation  for  the  minimis- 
ing of  congestion  and  delay  in  the  Federal  courts. 

The  distinguished  gentlonan  from  Texas  (Mr.  Sumhsbb], 
who.  as  chairman  of  the  Ccnnmittee  on  the  Judiciary,  piloted 
through  the  House  to  a  successful  ccmclusion  these  ounslnic- 
tive  measures,  must  be  accorded  much  of  tbe  credit  for  tbe 
attainment  at  this  session  of  Congress  of  judicial  reform 
that  is  as  sound  as  it  is  practical. 

To  students  of  pcditical  science  the  unsuccessful  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Executive  to  obtain  leglslativ  approval  of 
his  desire  to  control  a  coordinate  teanch  of  tbe  aotemineBft 
must  have  been  extremely  interesthig.  emanating,  as  it  did. 
In  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  auuiyeissry  year  of  tbe 
«4^p^*^  of  the  Constitution.   Tbat  bis  «^eI  vas  nftaofead 
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with  sodi  universal  satisfactitm  Is  ample  proof  that  the 
patriots  who  met  in  Philadelphia  in  1778  to  canstmct  the 
gxtNmdnark  of  our  Oovemment  intended  to  devise  a  struc- 
ture that  would  endure  through  the  generations  to  come. 

Truly,  they  must  have  reflected  seriously  upon  the  words 
of  the  Savior,  who  spoke  of  the  wise  man  that  "built  his 
house  upon  a  rock:  and  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods 
came,  and  the  wind  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house;  and  it 
fell  not:  for  it  was  founded  upon  a  rock." 

Mr.  I^;>eaker.  this  session  of  Congress  is  rapidly  drawing 
to  a  dose.  Within  a  few  we^s.  we  will  have  returned  to 
our  respective  States.  Next  month  most  of  us  will  foe  called 
upon,  probably  many  times,  to  discuss  with  our  citizens,  the 
history  and  development  of  the  Ccmstitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  blessings  we  enjoy  because  of  its  guarantee 
to  us  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hapi^ess.  Coming, 
as  we  will  have,  from  the  scene  of  the  most  bitter  assault 
upon  that  document  since  the  days  of  secession,  we  may  well 
assure  our  audiences  of  our  faith  in  the  basic  structure  of 
our  RepuUic  by  using  the  words  of  the  late  President  Calvin 
CooUdge  who  was  asked  one  day  by  a  man  who  had  written 
a  book  tn  whicdi  the  character  of  Gen.  George  Washing- 
ton was  assailed,  what  he.  the  President,  thought  of  his 
Uterary  efforts.  President  Coolidge  motioned  for  the  author 
to  follow  and  1*M<"g  him  into  one  of  the  south  rooms  of 
the  White  House,  he  gazed  out  the  window  toward  that 
lofty  monument  erected  in  honor  of  the  Father  of  his  Coun- 
try, and  1arAr«'^"y  observed,  "It's  still  standing." 


The  Black-Connery  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  FITZGERALD 

OP  coNNEcncirr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Augvut  17. 1937 

Mr.  FTIZOERAID.  BCr.  Speaker,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, 
in  discussing  the  Black-Connery  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  I 
wish  to  (comment  speciflcally  <m  a  few  of  the  labor  problems 
with  which  this  bill  is  attempting  to  deal.  There  are  some 
Miieets  of  these  problems  which  are  apt  to  be  overlooked  by 
those  who  have  not  had  intimate  contact  with  them  and  who 
^ve  not  observed  first  lumd  the  deiricotilde  evils  which  exist. 

Then  are  many  people  in  this  country  who  have  little 
understanding  of  the  low  economic  standards  under  which  a 
large  number  of  their  fellow  dtiaens  live.  True,  during  the 
last  4  years  there  has  been  a  tremendous  awakening  of  the 
social  consciousness  of  the  people,  but  there  are  still  many 
who  th***^  of  matters  relating  to  emplojrment  conditions  and 
labor  standards  as  something  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  em- 
ployers and  the  woricers.  but  which  are  not  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  them.  During  periods  of  industrial  unrest,  such  as 
the  recent  strikes,  however,  the  whole  public  is  suddenly 
made  conscious  that  labor  problems  are  of  major  concern  to 
the  whole  communis.  Under  such  circumstances  there  is 
UtUe  poMtbiU^  for  the  development  of  sound  thinking  on 
liOMr  pfft>blems.  fttr  it  is  aaly  human  nature  that  the  people 
will  f oOow  their  emoCiooal  reactions  and  what  they  conceive 
to  be  their  own  economic  welfare  in  their  thinking  and 

I  lecivt  th^t  the  bin  under  consideration  is  so  long  and 
ttr>*»»«*Mii  A  simpler  and  more  direct  approach  woukl  appear 
4rr*~"*  I  should  prefer  a  bill  that  would  be  easier  for  both 
the  employerB  and  employees  to  understand,  but  the  com- 
plexity of  the  subject  and  the  legal  issues  invcdved  have 
apparently  made  that  impossiUe.  The  ptotdems  involved  are 
so  w«*ny  and  the  labor  practices  to  be  corrected  are  so  vicious 
that  it  aeems  a  modi  wiser  course  to  prepare  a  biU  that  will 
Mrirt  the  workers  in  getting  their  rights,  even  if  it  is  more 
eompiicated  than  we  would  wish. 

In  many  reapeeta  the  Ull,  as  amended  uid  reported  out  by 
the  Labor  Oommtttee.  is  more  adequate  than  the  original  bilL 


It  now  provides  for  control  of  Industrial  homework.  Hie 
original  bill  did  not  provide  any  restrictions  or  means  for 
restricting  this  labor  problem  which  potentially  is  one  of  the 
most  vicious  of  the  unfair  labor  practices.  Under  proper 
restrictions  industrial  homework  is  both  a  social  and  economic 
asset  but  without  adequate  supervision  the  unscrupulous 
employer  finds  in  industrial  homework  a  fertile  field  for 
exploiting  women,  children,  and  shut-ins.  Such  employers 
are  likely  to  be  of  the  fly-by-night  kind.  They  do  not  estab- 
lish modem,  sanitary,  weU-Ughted  factories.  They  do  not 
have  any  supervision  over  the  working  conditions  of  the 
workers.  As  a  result,  women  and  children  work  long  hours 
and  often  well  into  the  night  to  earn  the  barest  existence  at 
the  small  piece-work  rates  paid  for  such  work.  There  have 
been  cases  where  the  employer  disappeared  without  paying 
even  the  small  amount  promised.  The  employer  in  the  same 
line  of  business  who  maintains  a  factory,  decent  working  con- 
ditions for  his  workers,  pays  taxes,  and  is  otherwise  an  asset 
to  the  community  is  at  a  great  competitive  disadvantage  in 
competing  with  those  employers  whose  production  is  confined 
to  industrial  homework. 

This  bill  does  not  bar  the  employment  of  those  persons, 
who  because  of  physical  conditions,  are  unable  to  leave  their 
homes,  but  who  find  it  necessary  to  work.  It  will,  however, 
offer  protection  to  them  so  that  they  will  not  have  to  endure 
the  double  biu^en  of  physical  incapacity  and  exploitation. 

The  section  dealing  with  exemptions  for  the  emplo3anent 
of  apprentices  has  been  materially  strengthened.  Here  is  a 
problem  of  national  consequence  which  has  had  almost  no 
attention.  It  is  universally  agreed  among  employers  and 
labor  leaders  that  the  most  successful  method  for  produc- 
ing skilled  workers  is  through  actual  work  under  the  im- 
mediate supervision  of  a  skilled  worker.  Nevertheless,  there 
has  been  very  little  actual  apprenticeship  in  this  country 
during  the  last  20  years  and  the  situation  has  been  growing 
worse  rather  than  better.  This  Congress  has  recognized 
that  this  is  a  national  problem  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  exercise  leadership.  A  bill  known  as  the 
Fitzgerald  bill  has  been  enacted,  making  the  work  of  the 
Federal  Committee  on  Apprentice  Training,  a  permanent 
fimction  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  That  act  will  enable 
the  Labor  Department  to  develop  and  recommend  adequate 
standards  to  protect  and  develop  apprentices.  It  is  particu- 
larly desirable  that  apprenticeship  standards  by  trades  be 
as  nearly  imiform  as  possible  so  that  the  workers  concerned 
will  be  capable  of  holding  a  job  in  any  section  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  the  view  of  the  labor  committee  that  the 
standards  developed  in  the  Labor  Department,  with  the 
help  and  advice  of  those  in  the  trades,  should  be  the  stand- 
ards to  be  used  for  the  employment  of  apprentices  under 
the  Black-Connery  bUl.  Certainly  there  could  be  no  ad- 
vantage in  having  two  sets  of  standards  for  the  same  trades 
and  further,  it  is  better  public  business  to  have  such  appren- 
ticeship standards  and  exemptions  handled  by  an  agency 
having  expert  knowledge  and  wide  experience  in  this  spe- 
cialized field.  A  further  consideration,  too,  was  the  fact 
that  not  all  trades,  and  not  all  employers  in  a  particular 
trade,  would  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Black-Con- 
nery bill,  yet  standards  applicable  to  apprentices  should  be 
the  same. 

The  bill  now  before  us  will  serve  to  stimulate  proper  ap- 
prenticeship while  at  the  same  time  it  will  prevent  the  ex- 
ploitation of  child  labor.  It  is  my  opinion,  and  I  believe  that 
those  who  have  had  wide  experience  with  the  preparation 
of  skilled  workers  will  agree,  that  wage  incentives  are  not 
enough  to  bring  about  the  kind  of  apprenticeship  system  our 
country  needs.  It  is  a  problem  requiring  specialized  atten- 
tion and  ^e.  who  make  the  laws,  should  offer  the  greatest  pos- 
sible assistance  and  encouragement  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  carrying  on  this  work. 

There  have  been  witnesses  before  the  committee  and  com- 
mentators in  the  press  who  have  attempted  to  frighten  or- 
ganized labor  leaders  into  withdrawing  support  from  the 
Black-Connery  fair  labor  standards  bill  by  suggesting  that 
since  the  workers'  rights  were  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
Government,  there  would  no  Icmger  be  need  for  workers  to 
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Join  labor  unions.  That  argument  does  noi  stand  up  when 
one  analyses  the  language  and  purposes  of  this  biU.  The 
board  which  is  to  administer  this  law  will  be  authorised  to 
estflblish  "itniTnnm  wftffts  and  Tnaximum  hours.  It  cannot  set 
a  Tnintmiiiw  wage  higher  than  40  cents  an  hour  and  it  cannot 
set  a  work  week  shorter  than  40  hours  per  week.  Do  these 
critics  actually  believe  that  American  workers  are  going  to 
be  satisfied  with  that?  Can  they  honestly  beUeve  that  $16 
a  week,  which  is  the  maximum  earnings  possible  for  those 
workers  whose  standards  are  set  at  the  highest  point  within 
the  board's  power,  not  ooimting  possible  overtime,  is  sufB- 
clent  to  rear  a  family  under  American  living  standards? 
The  newspapers  for  which  they  write  and  the  advertishig 
departments  of  our  big  employers  are  constantly  reminding 
the  workers  that  they  need  more  money.  Americans  are  not 
going  to  be  satisfied  with  subsistence  wages,  and  we  all  know 
that.  They  want  to  own  their  own  homes,  a  car.  a  radio, 
modem  household  equiinnait,  have  electricity,  and  educate 
their  children.  It  seems  to  me  there  are  plenty  of  reasons 
for  workers  to  want  to  Join  imions  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  better  deal  with  theh:  employers. 

The  language  of  the  bill  its^  points  out  that  the  variations 
in  hours  and  wages  in  interstate  industries  are  so  wide  that 
they  create  unfair  competition  for  employers  who  wish  to 
pay  decent  wages  and  maint.aln  decent  working  conditions; 
and  that  the  workers  who  receive  the  lowest  wages  and  work 
the  longest  hours  have  been  and  are  now  unable  to  obtain  a 
living  wage  or  decent  working  hours  by  individual  or  collec- 
tive bargaining  with  their  employers. 

Tto  the  extent  declared  In  the  language  of  the  bill  the 
workers'  interests  will  be  cared  for  by  the  Government,  but 
there  is  a  further  consideration  affecting  both  parties  to  col- 
lective agreements  which  has  not  brou^t  out  by  those  wit- 
nesses and  commentators,  who  see  in  the  bfll  a  means  of 
lessening  the  authority  and  power  of  the  tmions. 

The  right  of  workers  to  join  a  xmion  for  the  purpose  of 
imitt'ovlng  their  working  conditions  and  wages  has  long  been 
recognlaed  by  State  and  National  laws,  by  decisions  of  State 
and  PWeral  courts,  and  by  the  Supreme  Court  All  too 
often  this  right  has  been  nullified  by  the  ability  of  the  em- 
Idoyer  to  close  his  plant  and  move  to  some  other  community 
where  the  workers  had  not  organized.  In  other  cases,  and 
they  are  numerous,  the  workers  and  management  have  al- 
tered into  collective  agreements,  only  to  have  the  benefits 
of  the  agreement  nullified  by  other  competing  establishments 
piling  substandard  wages.  To  the  extent  that  this  bill  docs 
pot  a  floor  under  hours  and  wages,  it  will  act  as  a  stabilizing 
influence  and  rehiforce  collective  agreements.  In  addition, 
the  bill  provides  that  employers  and  employees  are  to  be  en- 
couraged to  establish  higher  wages  and  shorter  hoiurs  through 
collective  agreements. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  whenever  a  minimum  wage 
has  been  established  there  is  a  marked  tendency  on  the  part 
of  some  employers  to  read  the  word  "maximmn"  into  the 
word  "minimum."  One  would  get  the  impression  from 
looking  at  their  pay  rolls  that  the  law  read:  "Employers 

shall  not  pay  more  than cents  an  hour."    In  order  to 

discourage  this  practice,  the  bill  provides  that  the  minimum 
wage  established  by  the  Board  in  any  State  for  private  in- 
dustry shall  be  the  miTiimiim  wage  of  the  Works  Progrtss 
Administration.  It  is  not  the  intenUon  of  the  framers  of 
this  bill  to  encourage  workers  to  stay  on  the  rolls  of  the 
W.  P.  A.  Fta  the  sake  of  eoxiomy  and  for  the  welfare  of 
the  workers  themselves.  It  would  be  far  better  to  get  the 
W.  P.  A.  workers  into  private  Industry,  but  since  that  can- 
not be  done  until  industry  is  in  position  to  absorb  them,  it 
seems  a  much  wiser  course  for  the  Government  to  pay 
wages  equal  to  the  m1"1"^*""  established  for  private  indus- 
try, and,  to  that  extent,  encourage  employers  to  offer  wages 
in  excess  (rf  the  established  mininui. 

I  know  that  many  Members  of  the  House  have  been  be- 
sieged with  communications  and  con^}lalnts  alleging  that 
the  enactment  of  this  bill  will  put  the  industries  in  their 
home  districts  at  a  severe  competiUve  disadvantage.  No 
doubt  many  of  these  complaints  are  sincere,  since  it  is 
probable  t^*^  many  of  the  complainants  have  had  no  op- 


portunity to  study  the  contents  of  the  bfll,  tbefar  source  of 
inf<Mrmation  being  newspapers  and  radio  commentators, 
•nie  bill,  as  reported  by  the  Labor  Committee,  has,  I  am  iuje, 
established  ample  standards  to  be  used  by  the  Board, hi 
determining  t«in<nr>iim  wages  which  will  protect  the  com- 
petitive welfare  of  any  legithnate  bushiess  enterprise.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  employers  who  have  been  fearful 
of  the  effects  of  this  measure  will  find  that  in  the  long  run 
it  is  a  decided  advantage  for  them. 

Much  of  the  oppositicm  coming  in  is  either  directly  from, 
or  indirectly  originated  by  that  unscrupulous  crowd  at  which 
the  biU  is  aimed.    These  people  have  no  Aestte  to  contribute 
anything  to  the  welfare  of  the  counUr  or  the  communities 
in  which  they  operate.    Their  cmly  thought  Is  to  get  rich 
quickly,  regardless  of  the  effects  of  their  activities  on  their 
employees,  competitors,  and  the  community  in  which  they 
operate.    It  Is  not  surprising  that  they  make  a  lot  of  noise. 
This  group  is  clever  at  raising  false  alarms.    They  shed  great 
crocodile  tears  at  the  unemployment  which  wlU  occur  If  they 
are  forced  by  law  to  pay  a  living  wa«e.    They  talk  of  the 
Inefficiency  of  the  workers  In  their  particular  section  and  the 
terrific  expense  to  which  they  have  been  iput  in  bringing  the 
workers  up  to  where  they  can  earn  $5  or  $6  a  week.    They 
talk  of  the  emidoyment  they  have  provided  in  the  commu- 
nity, as  though  they  were  (HDerating  a  charitable  organiza- 
tion rather  than  a  business.    For  the  most  part,  the  soiuxe 
at  a  large  part  of  these  complaints  will  be  found  In  the 
migrating  emplc^ers.    The  Industrial  carpetbaggers  who  re- 
move their  plants  to  some  other  section  as  soon  as  the  em- 
ployees organize  in  an  effort  to  bargain  for  themselves. 
These  migrating  employers  know  about  the  extent  of  expe- 
rience of  the  workmen  to  be  foimd  in  the  conunuiUty  to 
which  they  move;  they  know  about  the  freight  rates,  and 
they  probably  know  that  they  will  not  stay  in  the  new  loca- 
tion long.    It  is  not  surprishig  that  such  employers  object 
strenuously  to  the  fair  labor  standards  bUL    Who  would 
expect  them  to  endorse  It?    It  would  be  Just  as  reasonable 
to  eiq)ect  a  gang  of  kldni4>ers  to  endorse  the  Lindbergh  law. 
In  wiftUng  these  observations  about  the  migrating  type  of 
emplosrer,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misundovtood.    I  am  not  crit- 
Icizing  any  community  for  wanting  to  build  up  its  emi^oy- 
ment  opportunities,  but  to  attempt  to  do  this  by  encourag- 
ing the  location  of  the  habitual  migrating  employer  will,  I 
mftinfAin^  lead  to  oxnmunity  distress  rather  than  to  pros- 
perity. 

Is  it  not  t^e  that  those  who  are  Interested  In  devekqDlng 
communities  begin  looking  into  the  recOTds  of  the  employers 
they  idan  to  invite  to  settle  amongst  them?  Is  It  not  time 
th^  established  some  standards  looking  toward  the  safe- 
guarding of  the  people  in  theh-  own  communiUes  and  which 
will  serve,  in  a  measure,  to  safeguard  the  welfare  of  the 
workers  in  other  communities?  I  am  convinced,  and  I  think 
the  other  members  of  the  Labor  Committee  are  convinced, 
that  the  enactment  of  the  Black-Connery  bill  will  not  hinder 
the  estaldishment  of  any  legitimate  business  enterprise  in 
any  community.  I  am  furUier  convinced  that  when  such  a 
legitimate  enterprise  is  established  it  will  be  a  far  greater 
asset  to  the  community,  for  there  will  be  established  by  law 
a  rriin<miifn  standard  covering  anploymait  conditions  below 
which  competing  empk^ers  cannot  go. 

In  our  thinking  on  this  question  of  mintmnm  wages  and 
maximmn  hours  we  should  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  in 
the  situation  which  now  exists  no  business  is  safe  from  the 
onderminlng  Influence  of  the  ruthless  competitors  who  cw 
nothing  for  the  economic  or  social  welfare  <rf  their  onployees. 
•niere  is  practically  no  wage  paid  in  any  hidustry  or  inany 
community  that  is  so  k)w  but  that  some  competitor  Is  wffling 
and  ready  to  go  below  it  In  order  to  make  a  few  extra  dollars. 
The  problems  of  which  I  have  spoken  are  all  matters  with 
which  I  have  had  close  personal  experience.  I  know  tiiat  tt 
is  difficult  to  realize  the  full  effects  of  these  IndDstrlal  erfls 
ontil  after  the  damage  has  been  done.  , 

•nie  Black-Connery  bill  does  not  go  as  ftu"  In  innwljlug 
all  labor -malpractices  as  many  of  us  think  It  dianid.  knt  li 
does  offer  a  far  better  sohiUon  than  none  at  all.  and  fior  ttat 
reason  I  stand  for  the  bilL 
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Schwellenbach-Allen  Resolution  Should  Be 
Passed— A  Matter  of  Justice  and  Sound 
Administration 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  GAUFOBMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  17, 1937 

Mr.  VOORHia  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  appropriation  for 
the  W.  P.  A.  was  paand  by  the  House  it  was  stated  by 
many  membos  that  $1,500,000,000  should  be  sufficient  be- 
cause laxfe  numbers  of  unemployed  people  were  going  back 
Into  priTste  Industry. 

We  DOW  have  the  experience  of  several  months  bdilnd  us 
and  we  find  that  people  laid  off  by  W.  P.  A.  are  not.  in  most 
eases,  finding  Jobs  in  private  industry  but  are  being  trans- 
ferred from  W.  P.  A  to  the  reli^  rolls  of  counties  and  States. 

This  means  a  great  loss  to  the  Nation.  It  means  that 
pecHtle  who  formerly  yren  paid  f (h*  work  are  now  paid  for 
Idleness.  It  means  a  further  loss  of  self-respect,  of  the 
abilities  and  capacities  for  wo^  v^ch  many  W.  P.  A  proj- 
ects have  developed  and  kept  aUve. 

Hence  the  Schwellenbach-Allen  resolution,  which  in-ovides 
that  W.  P.  A  shall  take  into  account,  in  laying  people  ofT. 
the  possibility  of  their  obtaining  work  in  industry;  and  that 
lay-offs  shall  not  take  place  faster  than  such  Jobs  can  be 
found.  This  measure  is  only  a  matter  of  Justice  and  wise 
administration.  Tb  economise  at  the  expense  of  the  hope 
of  American  families  and  the  nourishment  of  children  is 
pom:  economy  indeed  and  unjust  to  boot. 

The  need  of  a  Nation-wide  complete  system  of  govern- 
ment {rabUc  emplf^rment  service  is  reemphaslzed  by  the  pres- 
ent situation.  Were  United  States  Employment  Service  ex- 
panded to  whore  it  should  be  it  could  furnish  regularly  the 
facts  about  employment  opportunities  which  would  provide 
the  only  decent  basis  for  W.  P.  A  lay-olfs. 
^-.The  Sdiwellenbach- Allen  resolution  should  be  passed  be- 
f^e~CQDgress  adjourns  and  steps  should  speedily  be  taken 
for  a  fuD  voluntary  registration  of  all  unemployed  people 
with  the  United  States  Employment  Service  together  with  a 
great  natioaal  effort  to  bring  about  the  recording  ci  all  Job 
opportunities  bf  emidoyers  with  this  same  agency. 

Oovcmment  public  works  emplojrment  should  expand  and 
contract,  not  accordOng  to  congressional  guesses,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  actual  facts  of  reemployment  and  disemployment 
la  industry. 

BcUgious  and  Philosophical  Opinions  of  Candidates 

for  Citizenship 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  CAROLINE  O'DAY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  August  17, 1937 

lire.  ODAY.  Mir.  Speaker,  I  have  re-introduced,  by  re- 
quest, a  biU  presented  the  House  originally  by  the  late  Repre- 
aentaUve  Anthony  OrifDn  of  New  York,  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  1918  to  1935.  Mr.  OrifDn.  a  veteran,  died  in 
Washington  shortly  after  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress  con- 
vened and  Is  buried  in  Arlington  Cemetery. 

The  bill  provides  that  "religious  or  philosoi^cal  opinions 
against  war  shall  not  debar  aliois.  otherwise  qualified,  from 
dtlaendiip.  Many  of  you  will  remember  Mr.  Griffin  dis- 
euflsing  this  bill  on  the  floor. 

His  bin  does  not  in  any  way  alter  the  oath  of  allegiance 
nqqired  In  order  to  become  a  citlaen.  It  touches  only  ques- 
tioBB  aiked  preliminary  to  the  first  hearing  btf ore  the 


The  oath  of  allegiance  reads; 

I  hereby  declare,  on  oath,  that  I  absolutely  »^<»  e°*^i^^^ 
and  abjure  aU  aUeglance  and  fidelity  to  any  foreign  prince  ^ten- 
t«S.  State,  or  Sovereignty,  and  particularly  to "'  «»»«« 


wWcSTT  have  h^^^SToiJ;  ^n  a '^bj^ct  (or  citizen);  that  I 
i5l  SnoOTt  and  defend  the  CJonstltution  and  laws  of  the  United 
SSt^Sf^ica  against  all  enemies  foreign  and  dom^ic:  that 
I  Vm  bear  true  faith  and  aUegiance  to  the  same  and  that  I  take 
this  obligation  freely  without  any  mental  reservation  or  purpos© 
of  evasion;  so  help  me  Ood. 

Note  that  the  oath  binds  the  applicant  to  "support  and 
defend  the  Constitution."  I  trust  you  will  agree  that  there 
are  many  ways  of  supporting  and  defending  other  than 
actually  bearing  arms.  For  example,  women  are  not  asked 
to  do  so  and  yet  no  one  questions  their  patriotism  or  icqralty 

to  our  country.  ^  .^^       ,,^ 

There  are  many  persons  who,  by  reason  of  their  rel^dous 
or  philosophical  convictions,  are  prohibited  from  actually 
lit^ftging  in  conflict.  This  does  not,  however,  impair  their 
value  as  citizens  or  dampen  the  ardor  of  their  patriotism. 

Both  the  naturalized  citizen  and  the  American  by  virtue 
of  Wrth  are  required  to  support  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  Griffin  bill  in  no  way  changes  this  obligation 
of  the  foreign-bom  citizen.  In  the  event  of  war,  these  nat- 
uralized citizens  would  receive  the  same  treatment  and  have 
the  same  standing  as  native-bom  citizens  who  hold  the 
same  views.  If  you  will  read  the  bill  you  will  note  that  it 
speciflcally  states  that  such  citizens  are  obligated  to  fulflll 
their  whole  duties  as  citizens.  They  are  exempted  from 
none  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  native  bom. 

The  particular  case  that  prompted  Mr.  Griffin  to  intro- 
duce this  bill  was  the  denial  of  citizenship  papers  to  a  doctor 
of  divinity  who  came  here  to  lecture  at  one  of  our  leading 
universities,  and  two  distinguished  foreign  women,  all  three 
beyond  the  age  of  military  service.  These  persons  wished 
to  become  American  citizens  because  they  believed  in  our 
principles  of  government.  Because,  after  intelligent  con- 
sideration, they  found  themselves  more  in  harmony  with 
our  national  ideals  than  those  of  their  native  land. 

Citizenship  was  denied  them  because  their  religious  and 
philosophies^  convictions  forbade  them  bearing  arms  even 
in  the<ay.  These  convictions  were  brought  out  when  they 
were  questioned  and  they  were  barred  despite  the  fact  that 
at  the  same  time  some  hundreds  of  would-be  citizens  below 
their  mtellectual  level  were  admitted  without  question. 


Why  Pay  Taxes?— America's  Central  Problem  Ana- 
lyzed by  David  Cushman  Coyle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  17, 1937 

Iffr.  VOORHIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  quarter  of  a  dollar 
and  a  couple  of  hours  time  I  have  obtained  more  help  in 
t.MnHng  through  the  problem  of  taxation  in  America  than 
I  have  ever  gotten  anywhere  before.  I  just  finished  reading 
David  Cushman  Coyle's  new  book.  Why  Pay  Taxes?  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Home  Library  Foundation  of  Wash- 
ington.  and  available  to  the  American  people — and,  inci- 
dentally, to  Members  of  Congress — ^at  the  tiny  siun  of  25 
cents. 

Dictatorship  thrives  in  an  atmosphere  of  ignorance; 
democracy  can  only  live  if  the  people  are  both  educated  and 
understanding. 

Why  Pay  Taxes?  by  David  Cushman  Coyle  is  going  to  do 
Its  bit  to  save  democracy  in  America. 

H.  G.  Wells  has  said  that  the  future  of  civilization  de- 
pends upon  the  outcome  of  a  race  between  education  and 
catastrophe.    Few  will  doubt  his  wisdom  in  this  statement. 

Coyle  says,  in  effect,  that  the  future  of  American  democ- 
racy depends  upon  the  outcome  of  a  race  between  sound 
faiTatlnTi  and  catastrophe. 
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No  one  Mkes  to  pay  taxes.  But  peihaps  we  will  like  tt 
lietter  If  we  know  why  we  are  doing  it  Some  things  are 
Xiredous  enough  to  pay  for.  To  the  American  one  of  these 
Is  democracy  as  we  have  known  it.* 

According  to  Coyle,  the  price  of  oontinning  donocracy  is 
right  taxation,  flrst  and  foremost.  He  concelTes  that  taxes 
have  two  purposes:  First,  the  raising  of  necessary  revenue, 
and,  second,  the  guiding  of  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment. Generally  speaking,  he  thinks  the  second  purpose 
ought  to  be  employed  to  remove  the  control  of  monopoly 
from  the  neck  of  American  economic  life  and  to  chedc  the 
present  trend  toward  control  of  the  bulk  of  our  national 
wealth  by  a  small  coterie. 

Taxes  on  Intercorporate  dividends  are  an  examine  or  the 
kind  of  taxes  that  gladden  this  economist's  heart. 

He  likes  income  taxes;  says  if  the  taxes  are  properly  levied 
and  the  proceeds  properly  distributed  by  the  Government 
they  will  make  possible  more  income  instead  of  less  for  both 
taxpayer  and  Nation.  He  advocates  simpUflcation  and  an 
increase  In  rates.  To  him.  caidtal  gains  and  Inheritances 
aze,  after  all,  income. 

He  does  not  like  sales  taxes,  because  they  retard  bushiess 
and  thereby  penalize  production,  and  because  they  shift  dis- 
proportionate burdens  onto  the  very  people  to  whom  Biore 
buying  power  must  be  given  for  the  common  good. 

He  likes  taxes  on  things  men  do  not  create,  Mke  ground 
rents,  exploitation  of  natural  resources.  He  does  not  like 
taxes  on  consumers  or  on  business  operations. 

He  says  the  tax  on  undistrtimted  profits  is  good,  because 
it  lets  the  stockholders  decide  what  to  do  with  thrir  money 
Instead  of  leaving  it  up  to  a  few  directors  to  speculate  with 
it.  But  he  thhiks  there  should  be  an  exemption  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  scale  to  give  the  little  fellow  a  <diance.  By  the 
same  token  he  is  for  graduated  corporation  income  taxes— 
to  hit  monopoly. 

When  is  an  unbalanced  budget  not  an  unbalanced  budget? 
When  is  a  balanced  budget  really  an  unbalanced  budget? 
Coyle  answers  these  questions.  He  points  out  that  to  save 
money  and  waste  natural  or  human  resources  Is  the  way  of 

death. 

With  unanswerable  logic  Coyle  points  out  that  tax 
reveniKs  diould  be  largest  in  times  of  proq?erity— to  check 
booms;  and  that  a  deficit  should  be  run  in  times  of  depres- 
sion and  unemployment — in  order  to  put  more  purchasing 
power  in  circulation  and  take  less  out.  Only  in  times  of 
prosperity,  taxes  should  not  be  reduced,  because  a  surplus 
should  be  accumulated  to  balance  off  the  deficit  of  depres- 
sion years.  The  great  mistake  of  the  twenties  was  that  taxes 
were  induced  wbsn  they  should  not  have  been  reduced. 

How  big  ought  the  Biidget  to  be?  Big  enough  so  that  It 
can  offset  the  effects  of  booms  and  depressions.  As  long  as 
thCTe  are  unemployment  and  idle  machines  the  Budget  and 
old-age  pensions  and  the  public-works  program  are  not  big 
enough. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  ought  to  read  this  book.  So 
ought  every  other  American.  For  our  future  may  well  depend 
aa  the  growth  of  a  national  realization  that  great  problems 
are  not  easily  solved  and  that  the  payment  of  sizable  hioome 
taxes  Is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  continuing  democracy. 
Unman  justlce,  economlc  stability,  and  full  production. 


•greed  that  this  l«w  has  not  only  benefited  ««  ^^''f^ 
peoide  but  also  those  who  own  and  manage  many  of  the 
large  busloess  tastituUons  in  the  United  States.  I  am  m 
favor  of  giving  the  Wagner  lAbor  Relations  Board  »  »2" 
fldent  appropriation  to  carry  on  its  constructive  wm*. 
Ptor  the  short  time  this  Board  has  been  In  existence  tt  has 
accomplished  a  great  deal.  I  am  always  willing  to  give  my 
utmost  support  to  any  legidattve  measure  which,  to  my 
opinion,  will  benefit  the  laboring  people  of  our  coimtey.  I 
am  mighty  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  httping  to 
create  the  Winner  Labor  Relations  Act. 

An  Open  Letter  to  John  L.  I^wis 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  mCUIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  17, 1937 


The  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS^ 

or 

HON.  MATTHEW  A.  DUNN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  17, 1937 
Mr.  DUNN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wagner  Labmr  Relations 
Act  Is  a  progressive  and  humanitarian  law.    Shice  its  enact- 
ment it  has  done  a  tremendous  amount  of  good  for  the 
jaboring  people  of  our  country.    Many  managers  of  the 
<>  large  bustaMOB  establishments  in  the  United  States  have 


Alf  CX'BN  UBTTER  TO  JOHN  L.  I.BWI8  AS  IN  THE  AUOOaPT  98 
IBBUX  OF  UBBBTT  MAOAZHfS 


Mr.  B.OFFMAH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Bxcoaa,  I  Include  the  foOowing 
letter  from  Liberty  for  August  28, 1937: 


TO  JOHM  I^ 
ASKS  BIS 


tnnmmn 

SOacS  QOBBTIOMB 


O.  L  O. 


(By  Benben  Mstiry) 

Deab  Johh:  We  have  never  met.  but  I  feel  entitled  tojMll  you 
John  because  I  mm  myself  a  member  of  your  C.  I.  O.  when  the 
Supreme  Ck>urt  held  the  Wagner  Act  coosUtutlonal  It  looked  to 
me  as  If  any  wage  earner  who  could  had  better  Join  a  labor  union. 
So  I  Joined  the  American  New8pa4)er  OuUd.  which  waa  then  affili- 
ated with  the  A.  P.  of  U— and  suddenly  the  guUd's  naUonal  oon- 
ventlon,  deTty  shepherded  by  our  naUonal  preaident  Heywood 
Broun,  voted  to  affiliate  with  the  C.  I.  O.  .  ^^  ^ 

Where  do  you  plan,  John,  to  take  the  hundreds  of  thmisands 
who  are  Jotntag  our  C.  I.  O.  via  our  assorted  organizing  ooounlt- 
tees?  It  has  been  said  pubU<ay,  without  denials  or  lawsuits  on 
your  behalf,  that  your  favorite  ca^anisers  and  tactldanB  are  Com- 
munists, avowedly  or  In  spirit.  Do  these  Communis  get  dun^ted 
over  the  side  pretty  soon?  At  thU  writing  you  have  made  no 
observable  move  toward  giving  them  the  "heave  ho."  ^  *  r 

Myself,  I  doQt  believe  you  are  plotting  a  Soviet  Amenca;  but  I 
wonder  if  you  realize  how  many  millions  of  Americans  do.  In 
their  eyes,  John,  you  are  a  "red-  menace.  Now,  If  I  feel  sure  of 
anythine,  it  is  that  the  American  people  wm  not  let  communism 
est  tomat  base  In  this  country  in  our  time.  Cooseqxiantly  the 
evidences  or  this  widespread  belief  and  fear  concerning  yo«  c^ 
up  visions  at  Ameftcan  Fascist  youths  on  the  march;  of  a  lot  o( 
woriclng  pecqile  shot  down;  of  behevers  in  democracy  suffering  and 
rotting  In  ootaoentratum  camps.  It  happenwl  la  QmnamBj.Jetm, 
and  m  Italy.  And  the  American  mass  temperament  Is  muca  ma>« 
Uke  the  German  or  Italian  than  like  the  Russian. 

Xa  otlMr  wtmlB.  «he  odds  am  heavtty  In  favor  offas^am  bare 
If  things  ever  come  to  a  showdown  between  onmnvnlsm  and 

fascism.  . 

Cant  yott  please  say  aoBkBthliig  pretty  soon,  Joim— aomettilng 
definite— to  the  effiect  that  you  are  not  se^ig  to  oyerthiw 
Amerftean  democracyt  That  what  yoQ  are  after  mainly  Is  to 
bring  about  a  repetition  in  this  country  of  tai«  temde-unlims'  rise 
to  powei^-power  with  reaponslbillty--ln  areatBrttalnf 

A  good  many  of  the  "Itmatlc  fringe"  have  joined  our  O.  \0-*» 
haopeDs  to  every  new  movement.  Tliey  fwi  they  have  >_ilJiJiM* 
from  it  to  say  and  do  anythtag  that  pops  Into  their  ^toewy^  heads. 
The  things  saM  and  done  by  some  of  your  punwted  Ueu^aats 
in  the  Oeneiml  Motors  strike  dldnt  help  our  O.  I- O.  CBjUttte  Wt. 

Do  you  intend.  John— or  dont  you— to  cast  off  the  "redsand 
the  nuts  as  fast  as  you  can.  and  step  up  the  imtmiBg  of  eonanon 
sense— of  Ub^als  with  common  sense — tn  the  C-  *^y^  leaoerihipT 

What  Is  your  conception  of  tadustrlal  organlsatkm  as  applied 
to  newspapers?  And  at  loyalty  to  our  CJt.  O.  lax  cmae  u  vtptK^ 
runs  Into  facts  unfavorable  to  It,  ot  an  edltonal  wnwr  eopsosp- 
tiouriy  fains  some  opinion  adverse  to  itT^  Thaae  qoagtkw  saw 
hnpOTtant.  The  American  people  have  gotten  by  ^P  ♦»  »o^^y 
w^^as  they  have  largely  because  they  have  bad  tbe  wortda 

In  your  old  United  Mine  Workers  days,  1  gather,  yowr  Mea  about 
coal  miners  who  disapproved  of  yowr  policies  v**^^^^*"^ 
dsmjed  down.  If  we  newqiaper  0. 1.  0.-«s  dont  give  the  C  ».  O. 
the  best  ot  tt  to  everythtog.  do  we  get  Happed  dwat  Do  Z.  ftr 
example,  fur  writing  thla  open  letter  to  yonf 

The  A.  r.  of  Ik  has  alw^r>  itftvmua  to  ' — " 
party  or  to  form  tts  own.    Tt»  ' 


m^.^m^m.-^-m^-m-rr-     wmm^      m-W~r-vn      4^i-V%.T/^TkT:inCfT/^XT  A  T        'DTrPAPT^ 
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MKea  jrwiminary  to  uoe  nns  neuuis  naoiv 


zmcy  aepenoB  upon  lae  outcome  ox  a  race  oetween  souBa 
tfi'^fitVfTi  and  catastrophe. 


iTBO      l/Ufl 


■"^"TIT       VJ^W 
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Mtfit  vA  li  uudMrtuod  to  ba  allied  wttb  tbm  O.  I.  On  aad  tt  k 
M^^Ucted  that  thia  party  will  put  up  a  candidate  for  President  In 
IMO  and  win  eq)ect  all  C.  I.  O.-en  to  irate  for  talm.  Do  you  really 
f»ifi>fc  tbat  this  la  nuart.  Jdbxu  at  tbat  BUI  Oreen.  of  the  A.  P.  of  !<.. 
la  rv^  a  fool?  '•«*•  poUtlctans.  political  parties  win  nstlonal 
ilactlnns  by  pccmlalng  large  bdplngs  of  pie.  The  Labor  Party, 
to  win,  will  have  to  promise  more  than  either  the  Democrats  or  the 
Bmubllcans  and  make  Its  promises  sound  conTlndng.  And  yet 
most  of  our  voters  are  habituated  to  believing  Democratic  or  Re- 
publican promises.    How  many  can  shift  over  In  one  campaign  to 

believing  Labcr  Party  promises?  

There  Is  now  absolutely  no  sign  of  a  big  enough  depression  oe- 
foie  IMO  to  work,  a  near  miracle  for  a  new,  unfamlMar  third 

^Sd  supposing  the  American  Labor  Party  doesnt  win  in  1940, 
John,  where  will  you  and  our  C.  I.  O.  be  then?  .^     ^  * 

I  <»»««%  It  would  be  nice,  too^  If  you  would  tell  the  world  what 
you  consider  the  Umlts  ot  your  one-blg-\mlon  idea  to  be.  Sup- 
pose ffCTnfft«"M>  the  textile  workers,  all  enn^Iled  in  the  C.  I.  C 
decide  to  strtln  for  pay  raises,  work-tbaa  cuts,  or  something.  Are 
wo  C.  L  O.-era  vrtu>  are  not  In  textiles  to  go  out  on  strike  to  help 
them?  Go  out  when  we  have  no  grievance  against  our  own  bosses 
and  cant  know  whether  the  textUe^tte  is  Ju«J^»     .    .  ^^ 

My  imprtsilon  la  that  you  dont  pK^tose  to  go  that  far,  but  you 
hannit  said  publlely.  up  to  time  thU  la  vrrltten.  what  your 
PoUoT  la. 

Ido  hope  yoa  have  given  ample  thought  to  the  fact  that  ev^ 
boas  has  only  so  much  money,  so  much  opportunity  to  make 
more,  and  ao  much  patience.  Pwget  that  fact,  John,  or  faU  to 
ImprwB  It  on  ua  C.  I.  O.-ers.  and  the  whole  system  which  you  hope 
to  adik  for  our  eoonoaalc  advancement  may  die  on  your  hands. 

And  how  about  good  old  human  nature  in  collision  with  ttie 
one-blg-unlon  idea?  In  every  Industry  there  are  intraplant  B^rns 
and  ^«rftfc—  mnttanm  the  dllTerent  departments  and  toanches.  They 
an  baasd  on  a  very  deq>-raoted  human  instlnet— pride  in  one's 
n^elal  tmii  The  more  complex  the  Industry  the  more  of 
yoawUl  f*i>H  In  It — and  they  will  prove  to  be  centrifugal 
J  tendtinr  to  rip  your  one-bHs-unkm  sdieme  wide  open. 

X  doBt  attempt  any  si^grstl'Ti  as  to  how  you  can  counteract 
tMa  fact  o<  Ufa  in  the  C.  I.  O.  But  Z  do  want  to  suggest  as 
urgently  as  can  be  that  the  C.  Z.  O.  la  a  big  boy  now  and  had 
better  begin  acting  like  one. 

Rbusuv  BCaukt, 
AwuTiean  Newtpmper  OuUd,  Card  No.  S-7123. 

Tax  Erasiofi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENT  E.  KELLER 

OP  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  17, 1937 


BADto  Anni«R« 


or  ROlf .  W.  D.  MCPABLANX.  OF  TXXAB. 
AUGUST  ie»  1937 


Ifr.  KBUJQl.  Ur.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
nmaita  in  the  IIioqu>.  I  Include  the  following  address  de- 
ttvcKd  over  the  radio  btft  night  by  the  gentleman  from 
Tbebs  [Mr.  IfcFuaam] : 


yirat  Z  ileslrs  to  thank  ttao  "^^^Bm*^^  Broadcasting  System 
tat  their  laclUtiaa  that  make  possible  thla  broadcast.  Z  qioke 
this  aftarikoon  la  the  Houae  and  pointed  out  the  most  Important 
knphtrlTr  tnl^'^g  In  our  Federal  Inoome-taic  laws. 

For  the  bsakeftt  of  thoae  at  yon  who  have  not  followed  the 
work  or  the  Ite  Xvaalon  and  Avoidance  Committee,  let  me  point 
oat  that  this  eonuntttce  was  appointed  under  a  reeolution  passed 
by  riaigiBM  after  the  Prssldsnt.  on  luae  1  this  year,  sent  a 
apedal  manafe  to  Gongrsas  urging  the  tax  committeea  of  the 
rnnnieas  to  do  i^at  they  had  always  had  the  right  to  do,  but 
bad  failed  to  do.  which  was  to  take  the  tax  lo^pholea  out  of 
the  law  that  ttey  liad  largely  placed  in  the  law. 

Hie  PrsBldeBt  in  his  mHssaga  June  1  said: 

rzhe  Secretary  of  the  Tteasory  has  given  me  a  report  of  a 
preUnUnaiy  study  ot  laoome-tax  returns  for  the  calendar  year 
use.  lUs  nport  reveals  efforta  at  avoidance  and  evasion  of  tax 
Uabatty  so  sUlssiiiiaii  and  so  «r**«*'*g  both  in  their  boldness 
^«yi  their  li^sauity  that  further  action  without  delay  serms 
trnperatlve." 

me  President  further  pointed  out  that  an  loopholea  are  ctai- 
trsiy  to  the  spirit  of  the  law.    Be  eald: 

"AB  are  allka  in  that  they  are  deSaitSly  oontiary  to  the  ^Irit 
of  tlM  lav.  AH  are  alUu  In  that  they  represent  a  determined 
effort  en  the  psrt  of  those  who  uis  them  to  doilge  the  payment 
Of  taxae  which  Congreas  based  on  ability  to  pay.  AU  are  alike 
ha  that  fsaure  to  pay  reeulta  in  Shifting  the  tax  load  to  the 
ehoulders  of  othars  less  able  to  pay,  and  in  mulcting  tbi| 
Treasury  of  ths  aoveRuaBnVs  Just  dus." 


TiJt  XVASKJHS;    ABX  THXT   AU.  I*JAI.t 

The  hearings  before  the  Joint  Committee  on  T^a  *];«£on  «»J 
A-J^-TT/^rwnTiffht  to  Ueht  a  mass  of  information  showing  ^ 
f^^'SSs^'S'JntlS  SScVthe  wealthy  citizens  of  thec^m^ 
i^rTinv  in  an  attemot  to  beat  the  Federal  income  tax.  Appor«iUy 
SSi  18  So  Wnd^  a  Sck  which  they  wiU  not  use  If  they  have 
SJ  fa?n?est^son  to  beUeve  that  they  can  get  by  with  It. 
^VtiTmen^  women  who  have  to  work  for  a  ^^l^^ 
understand  is  why  these  men  of  wealth  can  evade  the  tax  laws 
so  easily.  __^ 

THI  POOR  PAT  TAXIS.   WHILX   THI   «1CH   DODGB  THXXBS 

The  farmer  may  work  in  the  hot  sun  all  summer  and  wade 
through  the  mud  and  snow  during  the  autumn  and  wlnter^o^y 
to  And  that  he  has  more  debts  than  he  had  the  year  hefwe. 
But  when  the  time  comes  he  has  to  pay  his  taxes.  There  Is  no 
way  for  him  to  beat  the  tax  coUector.  He  must  pay  Through- 
out the  year  he  must  also  pay  taxes  on  the  clothes  he  buys,  on 
the  gasoline  he  uses,  and  on  the  other  necessities  of  life. 

In  this  respect  the  fanner  is  in  the  same  boat  with  the  oth« 
workers  of  the  Nation.  There  may  be  sickness  In  the  family, 
few  clothes  to  wear-In  fact,  he  may  have  no  Job  "^  no  to- 
come— and  yet  this  la  no  ground  for  relief  from  paying  taxMi 
His  own  house,  everything  he  owns  in  this  world,  may  be  sold 
for  taxes.  For  the  poor  man  there  Is  no  escape.  He  Is  the  one 
who  knows,  as  no  one  else  does,  that  taxes,  like  death,  are  cct- 
taln  whether  he  works  on  a  farm,  to  the  factory,  behind  Uie 
counter  in  a  grocery  store,  at  a  filling  staUon.  or  whether  he  has 
no  Job.  ,  -  ^ 

Now,  with  the  man  of  wealth,  who  enjoys  the  luxunr  *^  ^ 
evasion  the  tax  laws  contain  provisions  aimed  to  tax  him,  hut 
instead  of  paying  what  the'  law  Intended  he  should  pay  he  em- 
ploys a  lawyer  with  a  bag  of  tricks  which  he  claims  entitle  him 
to  escape  the  tax.  And  it  may  be  noted  that  the  testimony  before 
the  mvestigatlng  committee  shows  that  these  tricks  are  worttog 
with  much  success.  ..„.^. 

This  is  the  situation:  The  poor  man  pays,  the  wealtny  escape. 
Why  Is  that?  The  poor  men  of  this  country  are  entitled  to  know 
the  answer. 

TBZAST7BT  XXPEHTS  BLAMK  CONGXXSS 

The  Treasury  experts  would  have  us  believe  that  it  Is  because 
of  the  way  Congress  wrote  the  laws.  They  would  have  us  beUeve 
that  Congress,  and  Congress  alone.  Is  to  blame  for  allowing  the 
wealthy  citizens  to  escape  tax.  That  is  a  serioiis  charge.  It  can- 
not go  luxchallenged.    I  do  not  propose  that  It  shall. 

In  answering  the  Treasury  officials  I  want  It  understood  that  I 
am  in  favor  of  making  every  change  in  the  tax  laws  which  will 
improve  them.  I  have  long  insisted  upon  that,  and  the  Members 
of  the  House  know  that  to  be  true.  But  I  do  not  Intend  to  elt 
silent  when  so-called  Treastiry  experts  testify  that  ridiculous 
tricks  and  devices  are  permitted  under  omx  tax  laws.  These  so- 
called  experts  cannot  cover  up  their  own  inefficiency  or  Ignorance, 
or  both,  by  pointing  a  finger  at  Congress.  Yet  that  la  exacitly 
what  they  have  tried  to  do. 

Throughout  the  hearings  before  the  Investigating  committee,  no 
matter  how  ridiculous  the  tricks  were,  no  matter  how  fully  thoee 
tricks  plundered  the  pxupoees  and  Intent  of  Congress,  no  matter 
how  shocking  these  schemes  were  to  the  conscience  and  good 
Judgment  of  the  people  of  this  country,  the  so-called  Treasury 
experts  kept  slngli^  their  song  that  it's  all  legal.  The  newepapers 
took  up  the  refrain  and  throughout  this  country  the  main  theme 
In  every  report  of  the  investigation  was  that  such  and  such  per- 
sons had  escaped  from  paying  thousands  of  dollars  in  taxes  but 
"it's  all  legal." 

FBXSIDXNT'S  TAX  MXSSACX  SCAXKS  TAX  DODCKSS 

In  thla  nefarious  attempt  to  defeat  the  actions  of  Congress  no 
one  was  more  surprised  at  the  attitude  of  the  TreasiU7  officials 
than  the  tax  dodgers  themselves.  Knowing  the  aims  and  Ideals 
of  the  President  and  of  this  Congress  they  expected  a  fight  to  the 
last  ditch.  When  the  President  delivered  his  tax  message  to 
■Congress,  the  tax  dodgers  saw  their  fancy  tricks  and  schemes 
going  out  the  window — the  Jig  was  up.  They  were  panicky. 
The  President  was  on  the  Job.  and  it  appeared  to  the  tax  dodgera 
that  at  last  the  Treasury  Department  woxild  have  to  arouse  itaelf 
from  its  sleeping  sickness.  Administrative  methods  Installed  dur- 
ing the  Mellon  regime  and  continued  down  to  the  present  time 
were  on  the  brink  of  destruction.  That  is.  It  so  appeared  to  the 
tax  dodgers  when  they  read  the  President's  tax  message. 

TrnXASUBT   EXPERTS    WHITEWASH    TAX   DODCESS 

Then  came  the  great  sxirprlse.  Day  after  day  schemes  and 
tricks  to  evade  the  tax  laws  were  unfolded  before  the  investigat- 
ing committee.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  guilty  parties 
vrere  given  and  published  before  the  world.  But.  and  here  is  the 
Important  point,  day  after  day  the  newspapers  carried  the  head- 
lines assuring  the  persons  named  that  the  Treasviry  officials  said, 
-it's  all  legal." 

What  a  relief  this  was  to  the  tax  dodgers.  They  had  envisioned 
a  militant  administration  of  the  tax  laws.  They  were  afraid  the 
tax  laws  were  to  be  enforced  and  that  they  would  have  to  pay. 
Instead  the  Treasury  officials  surrendered  without  a  fight.  They 
deserted  their  leader.  Th^y  Joined  hands  with  the  tax  dodgers 
and  with  greater  vigor  than  the  tax  evaders  began  8tanq>lng 
upon  the  laws  of  Congress.  Out  of  the  Treasury  files  the  Treas- 
ury officials  brought  forth  case  after  case  of  trickery  to  defeat 
the  laws  of  Congress.  And  throughout  the  investigation  theee 
oOdals  solemnly  Insisted  that  such  trickery  was  legal.    Case  after 
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mm  appeared  in  which  the  Tyeasory  had  nade  no  wttenqpit  to  ool- 
leet  the  tax  vrhiefa  Congress  intended  ahovild  be  paid.  What  aMg 
bnlM-up  to  an  awful  let-down  thla  must  havo  been  to  ttie  Presi- 
dent. How  can  he  expect  to  prevent  the  evasion  of  tsaes  when 
the  Treasury  oAcisls  foraske  hia  kleals  and  the  laws  of  Oongxass 
to  pin  rlbbona  on  the  ooats  of  tax  evaderst  Bow  can  he  seeure 
a  fair  administration  of  the  tax  laws  vrhen  tlie  Tieosury  oAclals 
jP04rh  him  and  run  out  to  aave  the  men  of  tctdcs.  sehssaeB,  and 
devices?  Where  has  the  Treasury  Department  been  sln«e  ttils 
Mlmlnlstmtton  took  oOloe  on  March  «.  IMS?  Where  is  ths  new 
Deal  In  admlniatwlng  the  tax  lavrs  of  this  country? 

Aooordliv  to  repotta.  the  taz-evadlng  buatneas  la  HoorliAiing 
BOW  as  never  before.  The  men  who  before  did  not  dsrs  to  Baant 
the  tax  laws  aa  enacted  by  Oongreee  are  rushing  to  to  dalintte 
beneAte  of  the  erhfa»^es  which  the  Ttessory  hsa  advertised  as  IsgaL 
lliaae  who  have  been  abiding  by  the  tax  laws  as  writtsn  by 
Oon^eee  now  vrant  the  benefit  of  the  loopholss  opened  bv  ^« 
Treasury  ofllclals,  This  situation  wae  deecilbed  to  tbm 
Bualnees  Week  on  July  17.  1M7.  as  follows: 

*-rax-dodgtog  Mast  bM^kflred."  _  ^.^     ., 

'Vurry-up  ease  to  Iwad  off  pubttoatton  of  namea  to  the  tax- 
dodging  eqioee  has  been  vary  gratlfytog  to  Treasury  hearts,  but 
the  silver  cloud  hss  a  very  dark  lining.  It  looka  as  ttough  two 
or  three  tax  dodgera  are  about  to  spring  up  where  only  on*  held 
out  on  Unde  Sam  before.  Tax  lawyesa  report  a  land'caGe  busl- 
nees  with  cUents  who  are  Just  waking  up  to  a  lot  of  legal  dsduc- 
tions  ttiey  never  took  advantage  of  befose.**  .^    .    ..^ 

Why  dldnt  theee  Individuals  datm  the  deductloaa  bafore?  The 
answer  Is  that  there  Is  nothing  to  the  tax  laws  to  allow  such 
fictitious  deductUms  and  these  pereons  knew  it.  Now  that  the 
TTeaaiuT  oAolals  have  expended  upon  the  laws  sad  have  an- 
aounoed  to  the  whole  wide  vrorkl  that  trteksry  and  device  viU  be 
recognised  by  that  Dspartment  as  a  successful  xMaas  for  evsdtog 
the  tax.  the  persona  who  knew  that  Oongiass  never  totendsd  ttkat 
such  devices  should  be  permitted,  the  persons  who  now  sss  how 
winingly  the  Treasury  vrlll  Ignore  the  laws  ot  Oongress,  ths  py- 
']  sons  who  never  before  suspected  they  could  get  by.  theee  pereons 
'  are  now  rU'mtng  deductions,  allovred  on^  by  Treasury  officialfc 
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In  short,  the  Itawt  step  toward  titanlnating  the  tax  loopholes  is  to 
turn  our  attention  to  the  Tteasury  Dejmrtment  and  what  tt  is 
doing.  If  the  testimony  <rf  Treasury  cAclals  bef<n«  the  toveeti- 
gathig  committee  la  a  gage  ae  to  what  is  going  on  to  ttiatdepart- 
ment,  the  outstanding  loophole  to  our  tax  laws  is  the  Tressury 
nwiiaitiiieiit  . 

MOW  we  come  to  the  tax  bin  preeented  by  the  experts  and  sub- 
mitted to  thla  session  of  Oongreee.  For  more  than  10  y»«J  J»^ 
have  been  tovestlgatlT^  and  dlaooverlng  theee  dlffwent  toopholiM 
and  watthw  for  the  time  when  B(»ne  real  effective  acttcm  would  be 
taken.  Tto  ua  vrtio  have  been  vmlttog  for  thla  time  the  new  tax 
bill  is  a  Mg  dlsappototment.  It  Is  only  a  "drop  to  the  bucket. 
It  does  not  even  touch  soms  of  the  biggest  kwphoiee  known  to 
t^^f^  tar  more  tiian  90  years.  The  drafting  sqMrts  have  ineor- 
porated  provlatana  to  oamt  aaij  %  ttm  *a  ^iooj^^olmtvoia^w^ 
fir  the  President  to  his  nesssge  of  Juno  1.  M87.  snd  the  ones 
coveied  are  by  no  means  the  larger  anes.  Ih  ^«g»f*^  ^  ™» 
President's  meaume,  the  experts  have  given  no  attention  to  ^e 
different  loopholes  whldi  l»ave  hem  the  nbjeot  of  twff  by  the 
Treasury  Department  for  many  yeses,  appiisd  .^ths  jMSsags  oc 
tte  act  of  IW4:  more  than  8)i  years  sgo  a  sulMnsiiinlttss  of  the 
Ooaunlttee  of  Ways  and  MSsns  tovertigsfeed  ^ff^jrnttoB.  tad 
mltted  a  number  of  reoommendatlona  for  tightsninc  iv  ths 
holes  to  Um  tax  laws. 

Some  of  the  ehai«ae  recommended  by  this  rwniwtttes  

setsd  toto  law.  but  most  of  them  ^^  ^^.'^P^a^  £l^^ 
•whleh  would  bs  most  sffeetlve  to  ssoortog  additional  iwmraea. 
Senranary  reason  for  not  making  thass  ehaa^as  to  ths  «ul»ws 
M  to  1884  wo  that  they  wore  oppoeed  by  tho  ^resswy  Dsp«t- 
t»«^t  with  ths  promlss  that  tHe  Department -woOld  ^jrftbettw 
»«mouk  RspeUsdly  the  Treasury  Dspartmsnt  atatwi  that  it 
^^^worSSg^POh  sub^toto  pronMs  whi«h  would  bs 

insiiplsfciil  aa  soon  as  possible. 

^Di^ts  thfti  pramlBS  on  ths  part  of  ths  Tiassuiy  Departtaent  in 
IflM  the  loonholss  then  pototsd  out  by  ths  ouAninlttss  of  OimgrsBS 
have  nev«rbeen  doeed  and  there  is  nothing  to  the  praaant  Mil 

partatolM  to  thsm  to  ths  slightest  degree.  

Ifore  than  this,  tlasie  to  nothing  to  the  bow  bm  to  «7«r  a^« 
-wmrtaua  loonhoins  which  havo  long  bean  known  to  exirt  and  «rweh 
ISSbsStopSSed  out  by  aathorttiss  and  stodents  to  taxation 

m  order  to  show  what  littls  vrm  be  aeeoBtolkted  by  the  new 
loophole  tax  bin  now  b^ore  OOagreea.  I  slwll  bf«s«y  ranmarlae 
tteamount  of  additional  revenue  whloli  mi^t  be  obtained  if  ire- 
ful consideration  vrere  given  to  all  of  the  meaaa  of  tax  evasion 
which  are  common,  everyday  knowledge  toe^  P«»?'^  ^°  *?  ** 
all  familiar  with  Federal  tax  matters.    It  Ins  been  estimated  that 

"  it  the  Tteasury  Departasant  pursued  more  evasion  matters  to 
Sd^Blsterlag  Um  tu  laws,  appiovtmataly  $790XK)OgOOO  oould  be 
eoUected  to  additional  revenues,  without  any  <dianges  to  omr  tax 
lavra.  IRnoty  nniiion  dollars  of  this  to  dtae  to  evasion  of  UqpioT 
tm  tt  hM  been  sstlnatsd  by  J.  H,  caaosts.  J>r.  director  of ^e 
VMersl  Aloohol  Oontrol  Administration,  to  an  artlcte  to  ttejffew 
York  Thnea.  Aprtl ».  W84.  that  with  Mfud  to  thetaa  endletflled 
aoirttB.  "ttie  Oovemment  to  losing  mow  to  taxes  taan  ■*§•<■• 

Appraahaately  ttOOjWO/WW  to  annnally  »«>"»_5»»«»^  *  *^- 
MoiDt  turn***     X«omholes  by  the  Ttessury  expsrts  setwally  writ- 

'  tImlbDto  the  Revenue  Act  of  1986  are  eetlmated  to  amount  to 


•16M0O.O00  annually.  »«■«*»  ,«S?»«^«Sl  !2!J5!2ft»SS^ 
onunended  by  a  euboommlttee  to  1894.  and  vrhieh  were  never  made. 

due  to  the  oppo^tlon  of  ths  Ttvssury  Department.  «« J«><^  «! 
Government  annnaUy  8161AW.000.  ^  ••«i««  *«L?*tJJ5f"J5!! 
Bevonoe  Act  of  1984  was  to  praporatlon.  I  •Pg^^'^^^  S^ 
rnmmlttera  to  Oongreee  and  pototed  out  loopholes  wlklch  an  esU- 
mated  to  eost  the  Oovenonent  •aOBXMO^WO  snuoahy  hatax  eva- 
atons.  Thou^  I  suhnkitted  amendmente  to  oontoe*  ttaese  loop- 
bides,  no  such  legislation  haa  been  enacted. ^  ^  w* 

Lastly  ths  loopholes  pototed  out  by  the  PresMsnt  m  Ms  nwa- 
aags  of  June  1.  IBST.  which  had  been  ignored  to  ^»^*%J2"  52F 
tax  bm.  are  vstlmrlTl  to  pennit  an  annual  evasion  of  $10^004100. 
In  other  vrords,  the  total  knovm  loopholes  now  lakown  to  eslat  nay 
asslly  amoont  to  spproxlmatdy  $1.1004MM>/M0. 

Aa  oppossd  to  thto  enormoua  kias  of  revmws  by 
etonoy  to  tax  administration  and  to  failure  to  snac.  , 
tton  to  st^  the  loopholea  kmg  known  to  exist,  the  ._ 
iooptnle  Mil  BOW  before  Oongress  propoois  legUtatlen  whkm  at 
the  most  to  esUaaated  to  result  to  only  about  9¥ijdC0fi»  annoally. 
m  other  words,  the  prsosnt  tsx-loophole  bin  ptopnses  to  do  shout 
one-fortisth  of  the  Job.  That  to  to  say.  at  the  preeent  rate  we  sre 
goli«.  If  ths  Tleaamy  DHiartment  eadi  year  brings  to  a  bm  which 
will  ralss  ss  auioh  sddmonsi  revenue  as  Om  loophola  now  before 
Oongreas  tt  vrlll  take  40  years  to  catdi  up  with  all  of  the 


T^^Pxasldsnt  to  conomsnttog  -apoa  ths  seriousness  of  the 
sttuatlan  of  the  many  kwphoiee  pototed  by  Mr.  liorgenthau, 

he  naide  ttw  piBture  when  he  said:  

"We  are  trying  harder  than  ever  before  to  TCUeve  suffering 
and  want,  to  proteet  the  weak,  to  curb  avartee^to  prevent  booma 
■ad  dtuTceslnns.  and  to  balanee  the  Budget.  Tteation  necessary 
to  these  enda  to  the  foundaUon  of  aound  governmental  finance. 
When  our  legitimate  revenues  are  attaOked,  the  whirie  structure 
of  oar  OovemnMnt  to  attaoked.  XSever  little  sehesaes'  are  not 
admlrabto  wtten  they  undermine  the  foundation  of  eodety. 

'mhe  throe  great  branohee  of  the  Government  have  a  Jotat  eon- 
cem  to  thto  situation.  First.  It  to  the  duty  of  the  Oongreee  to  re- 
move new  loophcdee^evtsed  by  atUaueys  for  cUents  willing  to  take 
•n  xinethlcal  advantage  of  society  and  their  own  Government. 
Second,  it  to  the  duty  of  the  executive  bran^  of  the  Government 
to  collect  taxea.  to  toveetlgate  fully  all  questionable  caaee.  to 
proeecute  where  wrong  has  been  done,  and  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  closing  loapholee.  Third,  tt  to  the  duty  of  the  courts 
to  give  full  considotition  to  the  totent  of  the  Congrees  to  passing 
tax  lavra  and  to  give  full  consideration  to  all  evidence  which 
potots  to  an  objet^tve  of  evasion  on  the  part  of  ths  taxpayer. 

"Very  deflnit^  the  Issue  ixmnediately  before  us  to  the  single 
one  relating  to  the  evasion  or  unethical  avoidance  of  existing 
laws.  That  should  be  kept  dearly  to  mind  by  the  Oongreas  and 
the  public."    •     •    • 

'Tn  thto  Immediate  problem  the  decency  of  American  morato 
to  tovolved.  The  example  of  successful  tax  dodging  by  a  mtoorlty 
of  very  rich  todlvidxuds  breeds  efforts  by  other  people  to  dodge 
other  laws  aa  well  as  tax  lawa."    •    •    •  ^  .  ^  . 

-I  am  confident  that  the  Oongrem  irlll  vrlsh  to  enact  legtola- 
tlm  at  thto  seeslon  apeclflcally  and  excluslvety  aimed  at  making 
the  preeent  tax  structure  evaaon  proof." 

Ttie  Aaanrloan  taxpayers  have  a  right  to  demand  a  square  dsal 
to  taxation  and  that  the  tax  burden  be  paid  fairly  and  eqaalty 
by  all  alike,  based  upon  their  ability  to  pay. 

In  order  to  brtog  about  ttds  result  the  loopholes  shove  r»- 
f sned  to  should  aUbe  removed  and  ths  lisllan  regime  siioald  be 
ousted  traax  ths  Revenue  Department.  Thto  result  will  not  be 
brought  about  until  you  personally  make  your  wiahss  known 
to  your  Oongreasman  and  your  Senators.  Lst  aw  urge  you  to 
contact  thsm  at  onee  sad  urge  that  aU  tax  loophotos  bs  elUnl- 
nated  and  not  Just  the  plUfuI  few  contained  to  ths  prsssat  Mil 
now  pending. 
Tou  may  have  a  copy  of  ttds  speech  upon 


Mr.  Snell  Stings  Agmin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OPiaCHTGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 
raesdair,  August  17.  If  S7 


XDZTOBIAL  FROM 


TBI  lOrW  TOBK 
AUGUST  17.  1887 


Ifr.  HOFFliAM.  Ux,  Speaker,  under  the  Itftvs  to  extend 
Biy  remaits  In  the  Reooao.  I  include  ttie  foUoirtnff  editorial 
from  the  New  Toik  Herald  lYibune: 

{Rom  the  Msw  York  BenOd  TMhoae  s(  ia«.  IT.  IMT] 


Ho  one 

Blnortty 
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to  •  OMMqalto.  But  1m  has  abown  •U  the  Untollidng  pcnlstexice 
of  on*  In  oaonaettoa  with  tbe  DHnocntlc  rampaign  booik  acandal. 
BcMtttadly  be  ratamMl  U>  his  giuurry.  and  ea^  time  managed  to 
tmm  •  bitter  eilac.  Hot  even  the  fact  that  he  Is  a  Republican 
«bA  that  BepwWirana  have  been  Ignored  In  Waahlngton  these  last 
lev  jeaii  iiiiMlmlaoB  tbe  annoying  nature  of  his  activities.  When 
ftmt  be  fto#  to  tbe  atta^  cbitfglng  tbe  President  with  ocsnpllclty 
la  the  campaign-book  scandal  because  be  had  signed  bis  auto- 

eph  to  2J6O0  copies,  a  White  Bouse  secretary  let  It  be  known 
X  lAr.  Booeevtf  t  had  no  Idea  what  be  had  been  signing.  When 
later  Mr.  Svnx  aniealed  to  tbe  Attorney  General,  that  gentleman 
rspUed  with  oondasoendlng  eraaiTeness  calculated  to  put  Mr. 
Bmbll  In  bis  plaoe. 

But  Mr.  Smsll  refused  to  "stoy  put.**  Ho  matter  bow  many 
■osens  the  administration  drew  about  ItselX.  the  bussing  hum 
of  Mr.  Bmxu.  was  soon  beard  and  bis  sharp  proboscis  plimged 
deeply  Into  tbe  Hew  Deal  eutlde.  Bis  final  attack,  in  the  form 
of  a  rtooftitlqn  calling  on  tiM  Speaker  of  tbe  Bouse  to  appoint 
•  rmmmlttto  of  five  members  to  Investigate  the  matter,  was  ac- 
t„jm^r-»wttm^  \fj  «  fersfildable  list  of  eihlblts.  That  his  resolution 
wotdd  be  dafMSod  was  certain.  Why  should  the  Democrats  vote 
to  autborlw  an  InvcsUgattan  of  evidence  that  shows  clearly  that 
tbe  campaign-book  scheme  was  nothing  but  a  form  of  poUUcal 
blackmail? 

Mr.  Smu.  stusstij  the  fact  that  this  Is  the  first  time  In  Amer- 
ican history  that  tbe  na^t^m^'  committee  of  a  party  has  had  the 
effrontery  to  Inveigle  the  Prealdcnt  of  tbe  United  States  into 
such  a  piece  of  political  chicanery.  This  Is  undoubtedly  true. 
But  tbe  entire  scheme  would  have  been  Just  as  vicious  and  un- 
lawful if  Mr.  Boommn  bad  not  been  a  party  to  it.  It  was  a 
sUcfc  trick  to  evade  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  If.  as  Mr.  Rooee- 
vatfs  secretariat  stiU  would  have  the  NaUon  believe,  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  know  what  he  wae  dolzkg  when  he  signed  the  books. 
It  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not  eee  bit  way  clear  to  urge  that  an 
investigation  be  held.  VWLhire  to  do  so  leaves  the  Inescapable 
conclusion  that  there  was  much  to  hide  and  that  Mr.  Booeevelt 
It. 


Thomas  Jefferson  in  Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  AuguMt  17. 1937 


OF  DB.  BDWARD  DUMBAULD.  OF  TBB  DEPABIMENT 
OP  JDSnCB 


lit.  SNYDBR  of  Pennaylvania.  BCr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
Bdied  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RaooBB,  Including  an  address  delivered  by  Dr.  Edward 
PnmbaiiM.  of  the  D^Murtment  of  Justice,  on  Tlicnnas  Jeffer- 
son in  Pennsylvania.  "Hie  splendid  presentation  of  Dr. 
Dumbauld  was  delivered  before  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of 
Washington,  D.  C^  and  is  such  that  no  comment  is  neces- 


Dr.  Dumbauld's  address  is  as  follows: 

0(  the  three  outstsxuUng  achievements  which  Jefferson  wished 
to  be  chronicled  on  his  tombstone,  the  flrst.'Was  his  authorship 
oC  tba  DeclarakMn  at  Indspsndenee.  That  memorable  task  was 
on  Fennsitvanla  soil.  A  book  has  been  written  about 
to  which  Jefferson  lived  at  the  time  he  was  drafting 
tbtt  Immortal  document. 

Dseirous  also  of  being  remembered  by  poeterity  as  author  of  the 
■tatuto  at  Virginia  for  religious  freedom.  It  was  only  natural  that 
Jaffstson  tfioald  raoognlM  that  tt  was  "the  laws  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, wlil^  set  ui  the  first  example  of  the  wholeeome  and  baiq;>y 
•ffeoti  of  rtflgfous  freedom",  and  should  tpeak.  of  Tennsylvanla. 
the  cradle  of  toiaratloa  and  freedom  of  reUgkm.**  Likewise  he 
recorded  with  sattsfactiop  the  view  that  "Pennsylvania  rejected  a 
propoaitton  to  make  the  baliaf  to  God  a  necessary  qualification  for 


And  although  be  took  prMe  to  being  father  of  the  XT&lverslty 
of  VbilBla.  JUMaoa  sent  his  own  grandson  to  Pennsylvania  to 
ecaqdete  bis  education  becauss  "there  are  particular  branches  of 
seienee  which  ars  not  so  advantageously  taught  anywhere  else 
to  the  Uhltsd  Statee  as  to  Philadelphia.** 

ta  a  letter  of  benevoteat  admonition  to  the  young  man  Jeffer- 
MB  said:  liook  stsartnj  to  the  puisaits  which  have  carried  you 
to  Philadelphia;  be  very  seleot  to  tba  eoclety  you  attach  youraelf 
to;  avoM  tovems.  drliAars,  smokers,  idlers,  and  dissipated  per- 
•eiM  paartttty.  ior  It  is  with  such  that  broils  and  contensions 
arise,  and  you  will  find  your  path  more  easy  and  tranquil."  In 
fliaUar  aOato  be  wrote  to  tbe  aotbsr  of  JuM.  ^ipes.  who  biter 


married  Jefferson's  younger  daughter.  PoUy:  As  soon  as  I  wn 
S^ln  Philadelphia  I  shaU  be  in  hopes  of  recelvUig  Jack.  Load 
him.  on  his  dep^ture.  with  charges  not  to  give  his  »««^  ^  any 
obJ«:t  he  will  find  there.  I  know  no  such  useless  bauble  In  a 
house  as  a  girl  of  mere  city  education.  She  would  finish  by 
fixing  him  there  and  ruining  him."     Because  of  analogous  rea- 

■onsT  doubtless,  the  prudent  Pare*»*.  t^o"«*»  ,<*«f^?».°JT^SS5 
PoUy  with  him  to  PhUadelphia  for  a  time,  declared  that  I  would 
not  choose  to  have  her  there  after  14  years  of  age. 

Jefferson  himself  first  viewed  Philadelphia  in  1768  as  a  young 
man  of  23.  He  had  come  to  be  Inoculated  against  smaUpox  by 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Shlppen.  In  1775  and  1776.  as  a  Member  of  the 
Continental  Congress.  Jefferson  made  trips  to  Philadelphia,  on 
two  T"^««»"«  following  a  route  which  took  him  as  far  west  as 
Lancaster.  Between  1782  and  1784.  when  he  had  returned  to 
public  life  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  these  visits  were  renewed. 
In  1790,  as  Secretary  of  State  in  the  administration  of  George 
Washington.  Jefferson  was  in  Philadelphia  en  route  to  and  from 
New  York,  then  the  Capital  of  the  Nation.  In  the  faU  of  that  year 
the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  to  Philadelphia,  and  \mtll 
he  returned  to  private  life  in  1794  the  Sage  of  Monticello  there 
transacted  his  ofDcial  business  as  head  of  the  Department  of  State. 
In  the  winter  of  1793  Congress  met  in  Germantown,  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  having  been  ravaged  by  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever. 
A  book  has  been  published  containing  the  letters  written  by 
Jefferson  during  his  stay  at  Germantown.  Momentous  matters 
were  at  issue  then.  While  Prance  and  England  warred,  American 
neutrality  was  at  stake,  and  the  foundations  of  this  Government's 
foreign  policy  were  estabUshed,  and  the  law  of  nations  was  enriched 
by  notable  state  papers  penned  by  Jefferson. 

During  his  term  as  Vice  President,  from  1797  to  1800,  In  the 
administration  of  John  Adams,  Jefferson  was  once  more  a  familiar 
figure  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  during  this  period,  immediately 
preceding  his  election  to  the  Presidency  In  1800,  that  Jefferson 
suffered  most  acutely  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  political  antag- 
onisms were  allowed  to  embitter  personal  relations  and  social  Inter- 
coxirse.  although  at  no  time,  apparently,  did  Jefferson  particularly 
enjoy  living  in  Philadelphia. 

"Party  animosities  here",  he  wrot*,  "have  raised  a  wall  of  sep- 
aration between  those  who  differ  in  political  sentiments.  They 
must  love  misery  indeed  who  wovild  rather  at  the  sight  of  an 
honest  man  feel  the  torment  of  hatred  and  aversion  than  the 
benign  spasms  of  benevolence  and  esteem."  One  historian  states 
that.  "There  is  a  tradition  to  this  day  in  Philadelphia  that  so 
strongly  ran  the  class  feeling  against  Jefferson  that  Logan.  Thomas. 
iLT^ti  Rittenhouse  were  his  only  social  equals  who  did  not  exclude 
blm  from  the  hospitality  of  their  homes. 

To  some  extent  Jefferson  may  have  been  himself  to  blame  for 
the  fact  that  PhUadtiphlans  foiuid  him  an  imccmgenlal  com- 
panion. In  later  years,  imparting  paternal  admonition  to  a  shy 
daiighter,  he  declared:  "Prom  1793  to  1797  I  remaUied  closely 
at  home,  saw  none  but  those  who  came  there,  and  at  length 
became  very  sensible  of  the  111  effect  it  had  on  my  own  mind, 
and  of  Its  direct  and  irresistible  tendency  to  render  me  iinflt  for 
society  and  uneasy  when  necessarily  engaged  in  it.  I  felt  enough 
of  the  effect  of  withdrawing  from  the  world  then  to  see  that  It 
led  to  an  antisocial  and  misanthropic  state  of  mind,  which 
sevoely  pxinishes  him  who  gives  In  to  It;  and  it  will  be  a  leeson 
I  never  shall  forget  as  to  myself." 

Nevertheless  Jefferson  deplores  as  ridiculous  the  fact  that  "Men 
who  have  been  Intimate  all  their  lives,  cross  the  streets  to  avoid 
meeting,  and  turn  their  heads  another  way,  lest  they  should  be 
obliged  to  touch  their  hats."  He  longed  for  something  "to  relieve 
the  dreariness  of  this  scene,  where  not  one  single  occurrence  Is 
calculated  to  produce  pleasing  sensations."  There  was  no  public 
business  upon  which  the  energies  of  Congress  might  be  uaefxilly 
employed,  Jefferson  complained;  "Nor  are  we  relieved  by  the 
pleasiues  of  society  here:  for,  partly  from  bankruptcies,  partly 
from  party  dissensions,  society  is  torn  up  by  the  roots.  I  envy 
those  who  stay  at  home  enjoying  tho  society  of  their  friendly 
neighbors."  Unburdening  himself  to  his  family,  the  unhappy 
Virginian  exclaimed:  "I  never  was  more  homesick  or  heartsi^c 
The  life  of  this  place  is  peculiarly  hateful  to  me.  and  nothing  but 
a  sense  of  duty  and  respect  to  the  public  could  teep  me  here  a 
moment." 

Again  he  wrote:  "T^ere  Is  really  no  biislness  which  ought  to 
keep  us  a  fortnight.  I  am  therefore  looking  forward  with  antlci« 
pation  of  the  Joy  of  seeing  you  agato  ere  long,  and  tasting  true 
bi^ipinees  to  the  midst  of  my  family.  My  absence  from  you 
teaches  me  how  essential  yoxu-  society  Is  to  my  happiness.  Politics 
are  such  a  torment  that  I  woxild  advise  every  one  I  love  not  to 
mix  wlto  them.  I  have  changed  my  circle  here  according  to  my 
wiab.  abandoning  the  rich,  and  declining  their  dinners  and  par- 
ties, and  associating  entirely  with  the  class  of  science,  of  whom 
there  is  a  valuable  society  here.  Still  my  wish  is  to  be  to  tbe 
midst  of  our  own  families  at  home." 

Jefferson  had  been  choeen  on  January  6,  1797.  as  president  of 
tbe  American  Plillosophlcal  Society  to  succeed  Rittenhouse.  In 
accepting  the  honor,  he  professed  as  his  sole  qtudlflcatlon  for  tbe 
post  "an  ardent  desire  to  see  Icnowledge  so  (IISBrmlnstfid  through 
the  mass  of  mankind  that  it  may  at  last  reach  the  extremes  of 
sodsty,  bewars.  and  kings."  Be  held  this  office  tmtil  1814,  al- 
though after  his  removal  from  Philadelphia  he  cotUd  not  concern 
himself  so  sctlvely  with  tbe  functioning  of  the  organization. 

Likewise  to  tbe  evenings  of  1708-09  Jefferson  enjoyed  delightful 
CQUvecMUIoos  wttb  Dr.  n*»»j|"»««  susb,  to  which  "tbe  n»**^H«*'i 
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xtiiglon  was  sometimes  our  topic"  and  which  "served  as  an  ano- 
dyne to  the  aflllcUons  of  the  crisis  through  which  our  cotmtry  was 
then  laboring.'*  

On  the  whole,  Jefferson  did  not  find  Ufe  in  Philadelphia  very 
pleasant.  As  Claude  Bowers  has  pictured  It:  "tJnder  these  condi- 
tions he  dropped  out  of  the  social  Ufe  of  the  Coital.  In  the 
evenings  he  consxilted  with  his  political  associates;  durtng  the  day 
he  presented  a  calm,  unruffled  complacency  to  his  enemies  to  the 
Senate  over  whom  he  presided  with  scrupulous  Inqpartlallty. 
Driven  from  society,  he  found  consolation  In  the  little  rooms  of 
the  PhUosophlcal  Society,  among  the  reUcs  of  his  friends  Ritten- 
house and  PranltUn.** 

Moreover,  althoiigh  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  himself  ever 
traveled  any  farther  west  than  Lancaster,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  Jefferson  was  unacquatoted  with  the  people  and  the 
problems  of  western  Pennsylvania.  When  Secretary  of  State  his 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  region  later  famed  for  the  Whisky 
Bebelllon  by  tbe  occurrence  of  certato  IrregtOar  "proceedings 
against  the  laws  for  raising  a  revenue  on  distilled  spirits."  Jeffer- 
son was  "stocerely  sorry  that  such  i)rooeedlngs  have  talcen  place", 
and  expressed  the  hc^>e  that  President  Washington's  proclamation 
might  result  "either  to  an  amendment  of  the  law.  if  It  needs  it, 
or  in  their  conviction  that  It  Is  right."  On  another  occasion  ques- 
tions were  referred  to  him  regardtog  the  sale  to  Pennsylvania  of 
lands  belonging  to  the  United  States  situated  on  Lake  Erie. 

During  Jefferson's  term  as  Governor  of  Virginia  to  1781  ar- 
rangementa    were    made    to    determtoe    by    celestial    observatHm 
the    botmdary    between    Vlrgtoia    and    Pennsylvania.    The    Rev. 
James  Madison  of  William  and  B«ary  College  and  the  Rev.  Robert 
Andrews  were  appototed  commissioners  on  the  part  of  Virginia. 
One  set  of  observers  was  to  be  stationed  at  Philadelphia,  another 
at  Pltteburgh.    Adequate  instnunente  could  be  provided  by  Penn- 
sylvania at  the  former  spot,  but  Jefferson  was  very  insistent  that 
William  and  Mary  College  lend  their  timepiece  for  use  at  Port  Pitt, 
under  Bishop  Madison's  supervision,  "for  a  pxupose  Important  to 
the  public  Interest  and  In  no  small  degree  to  geographical  science." 
Apparently  successful  to  this  request,  Jefferson  advised  the  presi- 
dent of  Pennsylviuila  that:  "We  will  send  to  the  westward  the 
most  necessary  instnimenta  which  we  suppose  to  be  a  good  time- 
piece and  a  transit  Instrument  and  hope  it  will  be  convenient  for 
you  to  f\imlsh  what  may  be  necessary  at  the  eastern  end."    Un- 
fortunately,  operations    were    toterrupted    by   the    movement   of 
enemy  troope     •     •     •     and  had  to  be  jxistponed.    The  Monon- 
galia County  surveyor  was  Instructed  by  the  chief  executive  of 
Virginia:  "It  havtog  become  impracticable  to  setUe  the  boundary 
between  this  Stato  and  Pennsylvania  by  astronomical  observations 
during  the  preeent  season,  it  is  referred  by  mutual  consent  till 
the  next  year.    In  the  meantime  It  is  e^eed  that  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line  shall  be  extended  23  miles  with  a  surveyor's  compass, 
only  to  the  usual  manner,  marking  the  trees  very  slightly. 

"I  am.  therefore,  to  desire  you  to  xmdertalce  to  do  this  to  con- 
nection with  such  person  as  shall  be  appointed  by  His  Sxoellency 
President  Reld.  and  report  your  work  to  the  Executive."  Ulti- 
mately, It  seems  the  work  was  performed  by  a  renowned  Phila- 
delphia astronomer.  "The  conttouatlon  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  and  the  meridian  from  its  termtoatlon  to  the  CMilo.  was  done 
by  Mr.  Rittenhouse  and  others.  •  •  •  What  has  been  done 
by  Rittenhouse  can  be  better  done  by  no  one." 

Durtng  Jefferson's  Presidency,  on  March  20.  1806,  he  signed  the 
act  providing  for  construction  of  the  National  Pike,  a  highway 
to  connect  the  newly  admitted  State  of  Ohio  wKh  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.  At  the  close  of  that  year  commissioners  appointed 
to  designate  a  route  made  their  report;  not  untU  April  9.  1807, 
did  Pennsylvania  give  Ito  assent  to  the  project,  as  reqiihred  by 
the  act  of  Congress.  Even  then  the  Pennsylvania  Legi^t^ 
appended  a  proviso  urging  that  the  route  recotnmended  by  the 

commissioners   be   changed   so  as   to   pass   through   Unlontown 

and  Washington,  the  county  seate  of  Payette  and  Washington 

Counties.  ,    ^     ,^  ^    ».   m* 

After  considering  the  question  whether  the  road  should  »«  bt^ 
through  Unlontown,  or  through  Brownsville  as  origtaaUy  PT^oo^ 
by  the  commissioners,  Jefferson  wrote  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Oallatto.  himself  a  resident  of  western  Pennsylvania,  that  "we 
should  consider  the  question  of  whether  the  road  "houldpaas 
through  Unlontown,  as  now  decided  affirmatively,  and  I  referred  to 
the  commissioners  to  reconsider  the  question  whether  It  should 
also  pass  through  BrownsvUle.  and  decide  It  according  totoelr 
todsmrat."  After  the  tocluslon  of  both  Unlontown  and  Browns- 
vlUe  it  had  to  be  determined  whether  the  route  should  pass 
through  Washington  or  Wheeling.  Here  again  both  t<»«2»^^^ 
xiltiinately  tocluded.  In  another  letter  to  Oallatto  durtag  the 
course  of  this  businsM  Jefferson  complatoed  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  to  eedUng  to  dictate  "toe  direction  of  a 
road  made  at  the  national  expense  and  for  national  purposes  ,  MUi 
threatened,  if  need  be,  to  adopt  a  route  "which  shall  not  enter  toe 
State  of  Pennsylvania"  at  all.  „*.    , 

Moreover,  Jefferson  was  duly  mtodful  of  Pennsylvania's  pcrtltltti 
Importance.  PrequenUy  to  need  of  a  "clue"  when  "confounded  to 
thelabyrinth  of  politics  of  Pennsylvania",  Jefferson  was  oonfltantly 
on  the  alert  to  keep  from  betog  Involved  In  « .tf^tag  sid»to  the 
"SimWe  of  subdlviiloa"  resulttog  from  tbe  pollUcal  "schisms"  of 

**ln*?Stter  prepared,  but  not  sent  •  •  •to  reply  to  mi  ad- 
di^  of  tbe  Vafd  committee  of  Philadelphia  on  t^^j«bject  of 
removal  from  office.  Jefferson  asserted  the  impropriety  of  peti- 
tions. Intended  to  influence  his  exercise  of  tbe  app<^nUve  power, 
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emanating  from  groups  not  recognl«d  by  tbe  Constitution.  Ete 
was  desirous,  however,  of  obtaining  toe  advice  and  opinions  of 
individuals  respecting  such  matters.  Proceeding  to  state  bis  ap- 
proval of  the  policy  of  tlie  Governor  of  Pennsyivaxila  to  makix« 
removals,  he  said:  "1  dare  say,  too,  that  tbe  extensive  removals 
fiom  office  to  Pennsylvania  may  have  contributed  to  toe  great 
conversion  which  has  been  manifested  among  ito  ciUaens.  But  I 
respect  toem  too  mxich  to  believe  it  has  been  tbe  exclusive  or  even 
tbe  principal  motive."  ..^  ^    ^  .,    ^ 

On  ano**'*^  occasion  be  declared:  "Tbe  spirit  of  1778  Is  not  deaa. 
It  has  only  been  sliunbering.  The  body  of  tbe  Amwlran  people 
•  •  •  have  been  toe  dupes  of  artful  maneuvers  and  made  for 
a  moznent  to  be  willing  instrumenta  to  forging  chains  for  toent- 
selves.  But  time  and  truto  have  dissipated  the  delusion  and 
opened  their  eyes.  •  •  •  P«msylvanla.  Jersey,  and  New  York 
are  coming  majestically  round  to  the  true  principles."  In  tba 
electoral  college,  said  Jefferson:  "Pennsylvania  really  qjwke  to  a 
voice  of  tounder."  .  ._  .,_ 

The  stability  of  tbe  Nation.  Jefferson  believed,  was  assured  if  the 
two  historic  Commonwealths  stood  side  by  side.  "It  has  ever 
been  my  creed  that  the  continuance  of  our  Union  depends  en- 
tirely on  Permsylvania  and  Virginia;  If  they  h<dd  together,  nothtog 
north  OT  south  will  fly  off."  ^  ^ 

There  is  much  wisdom  to  his  admonition  to  Madison:  *TASt  ua 
cultivate  Pennsylvania  and  we  need  not  fear  the  imlverae    *    *    *. 

Intolerance  Obstructs  Human  Progress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MATTHEW  A.  DUNN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  23.  1937 

Mr.  DUNN.    Mr.  Speaker,  like  many  other  Congressmen. 

I  have  received  letters  from  Rabbi  Wise,  of  New  York,  and 

other  prominent  Hebrews  concerning  the  persecution  of  the 

Hebrews  in  Polsmd.  Oermany.  and  dsewhere. 

I  wish  to  state  that  I  am  opposed  to  the  persecutioii  of 
the  poor  Hebrews  no  matter  where  they  may  reside,  in  fact, 
I  am  opposed  to  the  persecution  of  the  poor  Polish,  pow 
Germans,  and  the  poM"  people  of  every  other  nationality, 
colOT,  and  creed.  Tlie  poor  of  every  country  in  the  world 
arc  being  persecuted  by  the  privileged  few  who  own  and 
control  the  oatural  resources  of  the  earth.  In  every  coun- 
try where  there  are  slum  districts,  sweatshops,  and  child 
labor  the  people  of  that  country  are.  In  my  opinion,  being 
persecuted.  People  who  oislave  their  fellow  men  can  be 
found  in  every  coimtry  in  the  world,  and  they  are  among 
every  nationality.  If  the  clergymen  of  every  denomination 
would  preach  the  brotherhood  of  man  Instead  of  preaching 
to  their  congregation  that  their  particular  religion  is  the 
true  and  only  religion  and  that  their  religion  was  estab- 
lished by  the  great  God  of  the  Universe  and  that  aU  other 
religions  are  but  the  creation  of  man,  it  would  undoubtedly 
banish  from  the  world  many  of  the  causes  whidi  produce 
religious,  national,  and  race  hatred. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood.  I  am  not  condemning 
all  clergymen.  I  know  that  there  have  been  ministers  of  the 
Jewish.  CathoUc,  Protestant— and  ministers  of  every  other 
religious  denomination,  irtio  have  made,  and  are  today  mak- 
ing big  sacrifices  for  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Let  us  wipe  out 
this  religious,  national,  and  race  hatred  which,  to  a  large 
degree,  is  responsible  for  wars,  economic  depressions,  arid 
other  terrible  social  calamities.  I  beUeve  that  if  we  would 
teach  the  people  of  the  world  that  there  is  but  one  nation- 
aUty  and  one  religion,  and  that  religion  and  naUonality  is 
humanity,  wars  and  economic  deiwcssions  would  end.  Tb^ 
aged  and  the  physically  handicapped  would  receive  adequate 
pensions;  every  person  who  is  able  to  work  would  have  a  Job 
which  would  pay  an  adequate  wage;  poorfaouses.  dum  dis- 
tricts, and  prisons  would  be  abolished  and  In  their  places 
hospitals,  schools,  playgroimds,  parks,  and  other  necessary 
projects  which  would  promote  the  welfare  of  mankind  would 
be  erected.  Floods,  dust  storms,  droughts,  diseases,  and  other 
calamities  and  catastrophes  which  have  caused  mankind  % 
tremendous  amount  of  uimecessary  suffering  would,  to  a 
large  extent,  be  brought  under  contaroL 
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We  wbo  taa^  political  power  should  not  besltate  m  momeast 
to  iponaor  and  sopport  legislation  wbiGh  will  make  condi- 
ttons  better  f  or  aU  of  tbe  people  on  the  earth.  No  man  or 
wmian  ever  became  famous  without  the  aasistaoceaC  some- 
one else  and  that  assistance  which  was  given  frequoatly 
came  from  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  We  Mtembers  of  Con- 
gress could  not  have  become  Congressmen  had  we  not  re- 
eetved  the  votes  of  the  poor  coal  miner,  ditch  digger,  factory 
wotker.  the  woman  who  washes  and  senibs  for  a  livelihood, 
and  ottiers. 

If  the  Representatives  in  the  XTnitcd  States  Congress  and 
Ihe  representativefl  in  the  legislative  bodies  in  every  other 
nation  in  the  wortd  would  legislate  in  behalf  of  the  masses  as 
wen  as  they  do  for  the  privileged  few,  undoubtedly  a  great 
deal  more  htr"*"  iwttqt^aa  would  be  made. 


Tlie  Happy  Side  of  Harlan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  mCHIGAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tueadap,  Awffuat  i7, 1937 


ASnCLS  BY  IRENE  JUNO.  FROM  THE  MAY-JUNE  XSSX7E  OP 
NATIONAL  YOUNO  DBIOCaAT 


Mr.  HOCTT£AN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkoosb.  I  include  the  following 
article  from  the  National  Young  Democrat: 

[From  the  wnv^«i  Yovsg  Deooooat  for  Ifay-^une  1937] 

Tax  Bafpt  8iob  or  Btmi^w 

(By  Irene  Juno) 

I  eaaw  to  Hwrlaa  to  ge«  »  elofy.    A  rlp-roMliig  jmm  alxrat 

Mood  and  xnonlw.  tntrigue  and  tnttmktetKm.    I  wanted  to  talk 

to  the  wldaly  mibUclaed  "AmerUaui  peona"  of  1937  and  to  knock 

at  the  KTin-niarded  doors  of  the  barons  of  the  bituminous  fields. 

I  wanted  to  hear  the  whte  ot  the  buUets  and  see  the  qieedlng 

can  that  left  death  and  deatmctton  In  thalr  wake    •     •     •    to 

^-»^  mat  >»*«««  the  atench  ot  a  oommunlty  ruled  by  "thugs"  and 

gunmen  whose  law  was  the  deputy  sh^lff  and  whose  Ood  was 

ooaL 

ntodaonted  by  the  admonttloKi  tha*  a  wtnnan  was  not  safe  on 
the  streets  of  "«**»^  I  cams.  And  Saturday  night,  a  few  hours 
aftv  was  arrival.  X  borrowed  a  ear  and  toured  the  mining  camps. 
vxAixic  f or  deputy  sherUIs  and  their  Tlctlma.  Up  one  road,  down 
uoUb^.  Broolcilde.  Verda.  Erarta.  Black  Mountain.  Shields.  Lou- 
tflea.  Xisaa  Roe.  Mary  HeUn.  Cnaunlae  Creek.  Koppezs  Coal. 
Mid  Cnach  Bxiyliae  tt  waa  the  same  picture.  Doors  stood 
hoBttahlv  open  at  the  modest  home  of  the  miner.  Inside  one 
«oi3d  eee  a^mfly.  reading,  playing  cards  •  •  •  many  small 
SflM  t«npli»  and  tumbling,  fieetrtc  lights  biOTjd  on  many 
mfgfflLm  •  ••  foong  f dka  In  porch  swings  greeted  gay  groups 
ttwtZroUed  along  the  hlgtavaf     •     •     •    couples  boldly  htOd 

to.  IdKVlxc  the  white  qxiUlght  of  approaching  beadUghtB. 

^nd«b«e  a  group  at  atorea.  a  weU-Ughted  cafe  or  a  movie 
•  V  t,  t  10  o'dodc  The  dooa  elosart  The  Ughts  went 
r^§  m*v*'^  oanqw  in  Btorlaa  County  had  gone  to  sleep. 
Bevaa  oUeek.  Harlan  City.  A  typical  small  town  on  Satur- 
^ka  aicht.  Bundreda  of  tlaapptn  and  a  holiday  spirit  •  •  • 
TvtaSSmm  community  mending  money  and  liking  tt.  Crowded 
WMaasTtratanobflea  and  traOe  Jams.  T)»e  Inftematlon  via  the 
toad  msevlae  that  more  than  6j0OO  peraona  had  visited  Harlan 
that  day:  That  11  buasea  made  trina  14  hours  a  day  to  and  from 
the  tmUjttm  aeetlons.  Midnight.  Twelve  hours  in  Harlan  snd  I 
bad  ftound  no  murders,  no  gunplay,  or  undeiuunent  of  plotting 
mat  latHgne.  Mr.  aad  Mm  Hailan  County  wen  enjoying  a  Sat- 
wtfay  Bteht  wsaiUnc  vw  *  *  *  even  as  you  and  I.  Some- 
thliw  was  wrong.  SonMBwban  X  had  picked  up  the  wrong  key  to 
y>««  mysterious  human  ngss  iwwit  ptaode.  So  I  threw  my  original 
'  and  started  ma  "investtfattoa"  of  Barian  County 


Day  ahcr  day  I  popped  la  and  oat  of  mlnlac  campa.  X  frankly 
Interviewed  the  miners,  visited  the  famUiea  In  their  homea,  went 
to  the  movlea  with  the  young  folks  and  played  gamea  with  the 
81.  I  boiMht  food  and  eheeked  prtess  at  the  eompany 
■ad  took  a  db»ae»  on  a  ear  to  find  out  Just  how  that 


flguraik  and   asked   qusatlnns.    And   I 


Into  rec- 
never 


slaoped  down  or  answered  eraslvdy.  1  «*«**  *P/*1*.^?!?*  «-  ^z. 
■ito^Trolla  made  up  with  Uncle  Barn's  cash,  thousands  <rfdoI- 
2?o?Ui^  SJt?s  money,  and  -toodbehlnd  the  «J«^^« 
mlnen  drew  wages  for  3  weeks.  Sometimes  "»  W  w«»JJ^. 
Tl^n  tlSO.  ^in  It  wj.  lower.  d^f^J^^^^^o^*;^^ 
much  he  had  drawn  ahead  during  the  ^T'^^^.f^J^^^^^ 

Sin^  i^^'fi^i5ii2i  tSrie%,'rn*isiiSrnS^ 

!SwO  Wy  2  w^-  I  investigated  hospltallatlon^  Bcxtp 
SSS^on^  recreation,  along  with  intbnldatlon.  deputy-shertfT 
o^teSl  Mid  the  human  element  of  Harlan  County. 
**^S:n^uS?  ta^^les  Of  prosperous  little  ^•^^LISS^?' 
the  foothlUs  of  the  Cumberland  Mountatos  >f  »S*?*»2r^JESl 
Scky.  The  principal  Industries  are  "^'^•J""^'.  "^^J^ 
ture.  and  thr70.000  people  who  make  up  the  P'^P^^J^^ 
^acei  part  deeoendants  of  the  pioneer  settiere  <*  tt^««f*nr. 
MMw^an  teace  their  ancestory  back  to  the  legendary  Danl^ 
So^e^  otSr  historical  figures.  There  are  flv^  ^fSSf^ 
cSi  in  the  county-Benham,  Cumberland.  ^[af^^^S^h^ 
I^.  Harlan  is  the  county  seat  and  lists  about  8.000  toji^- 
tSS:  One  hundred  and  sixty  mUes  of  paved  ««^«*^«J JJ? 
towns  and  the  40  or  so  mining  camps,  while  3  broad  highways 
lead  to  adjoining  States  and  counties. 

The  county  issued  bonds  to  finance  the  building  of  ««™*y  F??^ 
concrete  bridges.  pubUc  buUdings.  and  dvlc  P^ierts- J"*?.^"^ 
«*^^lfiemable  at  par  or  above  and  the  local  banks  wiU  take  all 
St^^erS.  ^toey  say  it  is  seldom  that  a  Harlan  County 
bond  appears.  The  banks  are  in  exceUent  condition  and  the  ac- 
oountB  are  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  with  the  miner  playing 
no  small  part  In  the  savings  department.  In  fact,  there  la  a  miner. 
Jake  Crabtree.  who  has,  by  saving  over  a  period  of  soom  17  years, 
•ccumulated  the  very  tidy  sum  of  ♦17.000  and  was  able  to  lend 
money  to  his  "boss"  when  the  mine  was  In  need  of  financial 

"No  air",  said  Jake;  "I  never  took  any  flyer  In  high  Anance.  The 
meat  I  ever  got  on  my  money  was  5  percent  that  Mr.  Whitfield 
nald  me  when  he  made  the  loan.  And  I  wish  he  would  b<mpow 
sraie  more",  he  added.  But  the  thrifty  Jake  Is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule  when  it  comes  to  saving  money  around  a 

""^^  SS5'  tone  of  Harlan  County  Is  religious.  Some  900 
chinches  dot  its  countryside  and  are  weU  filled  each  Sunday.  The 
keynote  trf  the  congregation  Is  youth,  which  takes  an  active  part 
in  the  church  calendar  of  events.  Baptist  holds  the  largest  mem- 
bership throughout  the  county,  and  other  deaominatlons  include 
Spisoopal  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Cathcdic,  and  the  Church  of 
^d.  The  ministers  are  well-paid,  plain-spoken,  ocmununlty- 
mingling  men  and  are  much  respected  by  the  citizens. 

Hw-lan  has  modest  as  weU  as  Imposing  residences.  They  are  sur- 
roimded  by  neat  lawns  and  smaU  rock  gardens  and  enclosed  by 
ornamental  fences  <A  wood,  wire,  or  composition.  There  are  side- 
walks, "stop  and  go"  lights,  parking  lots,  and  traffic  problems. 
Tbae  are  chain  stores.  5-and-lO-cent  stores,  beauty  shops,  specialty 
shMW,  and  a  brand  new  up-to-the-minute  hotel.  Harlan  County 
has  a  nimiber  of  American  Legion  posts  and  her  quoU  of  gold-star 
and  war  mothers,  "niere  is  an  active  Klwanls  Club,  a  representa- 
tive D.  A.  B.  chapter,  and  a  very  large  Masonic  order.  Boy  Scouta 
and  Girl  Scouts  have  large  camps  and  town  qviarters.  There  are 
ladles'  aid  societies,  sewing  circles,  bridge  clubs,  and  dancing  schools. 
Also  an  attractive  country  club  with  an  excellent  golf  course. 

Harlan,  strategically  located  on  two  main  highways,  has  much  to 
<^er  the  tourist.  In  the  heart  of  the  Ciunberland  Park  area  It 
abounds  with  historic  spots,  high,  entrancing  waterfalls,  and  Is 
rich  In  vegetation.  Many  well -paved  roads  wind  through  moun- 
tains, restful  In  their  deep-green,  silent  beauty.  Its  seclusion 
provides  rest  and  relaxation  and  It  is  so  easily  accessible  that  onoe 
known  for  its  natural  charm  it  should  prove  to  be  a  pop;ilar 
tourist  rendezvous. 

Probably  no  county  In  Kentucky  has  made  such  rapid  progreas 
In  education  in  the  last  10  years  as  Harlan;  and  this  ambitious 
Uttle  ooimty  holds  second  place  in  attendance  as  related  to  school 
fipTTgiM,  according  to  State  educational  reports.  The  scho<^ 
strength  Is  weU  over  23.000  and  there  are  eight  grade  A  pubUo 
high  in»h""'»  There  are  elementary  schools  In  practically  every 
camp. 

Many  of  the  335  teachers  hold  M.  A.  degrees,  and  most  of  them 
■K  ooUege  graduates.  It  is  the  boast  of  Harlan  County  that  Its 
teacbos  are  the  higheet-pald  county  school  teachers  In  the  State. 
The  new  high  school  at  Benham  is  easily  the  finest  of  the  educa- 
tional imlts  and  is  considered  one  of  the  best  in  the  State.  It  is 
the  gift  of  the  company  on  whose  ground  it  stands  and  is  equipped 
with  the  best  in  luting,  heating,  and  atmosphere-changing  sys- 
tems. Thoe  are  playgrounds,  showers,  a  gym,  an  auditorium  and 
recreation  hall,  and  a  Ubrary  with  3,000  books  and  a  full-time 
Ubrarlan.  The  two  most  popular  subjects  in  a  comprehensive 
curriculum  are  home  economics,  taught  from  a  practical  home 
standpoint,  and  physical  education — cuid  the  teams  bring  home 
the  baecm  In  the  form  of  trembles  from  competitive  meets. 

John  A.  Dotson  Is  schocH  superintendent  and  he  reports  that  49 
percent  of  his  graduates,  and  practically  that  percentage  from  the 
other  seven  high  schools,  go  to  college,  and  hundreds  of  the 
alumni  now  hold  prominent  positions  throughout  the  country. 
f>>Fi>Tt  has  a  splendid  new  high  schocd.  and  many  camps  and  towns 
an  erecting  new  buildings  which  will  be  ready  for  the  fall  tena. 
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ROSRTSUZATIOir 

Hospitalization  Is  the  master  prop  which  keep*  a  mln^  cao^ 
functioning,  and  In  Harlan  County  one  finds  this  •«^l<*,«*«'f^°P?S 
to  the  maximum  with  expenses  to  the  parUclpant  scaled  to  the 
minimum,  or  in  words  of  two  syUables,  each  miner  pays  W« 
hospitalization  foe  directly  to  his  company.  If  ^^«'  "»•  ^f* 
fee  is  $1  per  month.  A  family  man  pays  $2.  This  ^e«  »""?• 
hhn  to,  an  ambulance  to  the  hospital,  a  bed  in  the  w"**^ jj^ 
are  2.  4.  and  6-bed  \mlts).  the  operation,  the  surgeons  ^ee^the 
anesthetic,  all  medicines,  transfusions  when  necessary,  ■P®^^ 
medicinal  injections,  general  fioor  duty  at  the  nurses,  a^*  *^« 
natient  may  sUy  until  he  is  satisfied  he  is  cured,  or  at  least  fuuy 
able  to  leave  the  hospital.  If  a  specialist  U  necessary  the  min« 
pays  that  fee,  as  he  does  for  a  special  nurse  or  » ^P*^'a*«,"J?°^ 
Htdf  the   expense   of   the   latter   U  assumed  by   the   attending 

^  -The  dependents  to  the  family  are  entlUed  to  exactly  the  same 
service.  Major  operations  and  obstetrics.  chUdlsh  lUs.  *»«*  opera- 
tions—aU  are  Included  for  the  very  smaU  monthly  hospitallzauon 

fee 

The  entire  amount  coDected  Is  turned  over  each  month  to  the 
doctor  by  the  company  which  employs  him,  and  the  doctor  as- 
sumes all  responslbUlty  for  the  future  welfare  of  his  !>•«•»«• 
He  must  provide  the  best  of  medicine,  the  finest  of  ""i^ical  equip- 
ment, and  a  competent  hospital  staff.  The  records  of  hoapltal 
fees  and  the  amounts  paid  the  doctors  are  mattere  of  pubUc 
record  in  company  books.  

The  hospitals  are  open  to  the  pubUc  for  ln|^»<«  iSSLS^ 
membere  (rf  the  American  Medical  Association.  There  te,P«*^ 
no  other  place  in  the  United  States  where  »»<fPi**^"°°  ^  *? 
complete  and  effective  as  in  Harlan  County.  And  to  a  noa^J^ 
s^lrs  have  approved  the  plan.  They  know  they  have  a  good 
thing  and  wUllngly  support  It.  -,.«w  u,„.,„t.in 

There  are  hospitkl  units  at  Lyn<Sh,  Benham.  and  mack  Moun^. 
which  are  equipped  for  all  emergendea  and  have  their  own  a*aff. 
These  hospitaU  ^  each  maintained  by  the  «»»P«yjf?,^<*  " 
services.  The  30-odd  other  mines  each  employ  a  ,*l«^j:^** 
maintain,  a  first-aid  station  and  attendant  at  «?<*,  P»J»f-.^f?: 
SvTtisM  are  brought  to  the  Harlan  General  Hospital.  lo«tedta 
Harian  Townrtilp.  This  la  a  S-story.  red-bride  structure  of  «<«»* 
SSSicUon!^?  has  a  66-bed  capacity  <rf  19  prtvate  room,  and  4 
^Sds/^A  separate  unit  cares  for  the  colored  Pa«»^,.  JJ*^,^^? 
tore  8  craduate  nurses.  6  practical  nurses  of  more  than  2  years' 
S;rieS;  Sd  14  reserve  Vtaff  nurse,  for  apeclal  d«ty  n».»V^ 
SnSr  -Sfre  IS  a  large,  light,  fully  «I«*PP«»  ^S^^SLTS 
an  X-ray  room,  laboratory,  emergency  room,  a  sterUlzlng  room,  and 
A.  diet  kitchen  for  the  preparation  of  apedal  foods. 

iSr  Scee  who  are  injur^dihere  Is  also  the  Kentucky  compei«^ 
tlon  law  which  enables  the  company  to  give  the  miner  added 
money  and  it  1.  a  good  old  Harlan  custom  to  take  up  a  UtUe 
SlSonf  or  a  man  ^  is  temporarUy  laid  up  In  the  hoapltaL 

SCXSP 

After  weeks  of  survey  I  can  tackle  the  ticklish  topic  of  scrip. 
w«mJ?v  ISS  u  toth^mlner  what  a  checking  account  Is  to  the 
JSSS  OT  prSesslonal  man.  and  to  his  wife  what  a  ch«ge  ac- 
cSSnt  to  to  Mrs.  Uhlted  States.  If  there  to  a  dlff^enoB  It  is  the 
STthTt  the  miner  does  not  pay  a  tax  for  toe  u«  <>J  "^P  »^d  toe 
San  who  uses  a  checking  account  does.  Hte  ^«  »»"  ^"g^ 
taee  of  cash  nrlce.  In  return  for  her  scrip.  Mre.  United  States 
SS  a  UttleciSr^  charge  for  her  charge  account.  In  the  form  of 
£Suy  hlghS^rtSi  wSlh  cover  bookkeeping  and  similar  extras. 

Sir    and  »Ss    Miner  buy  the  best  of  everything— radios    care. 

el^c  refrlgerauon  and  washing  ?^„^^^°«5'  'J^Tu^^'SS^ 
^inthMi  and  itixurles.  They  work  hard  and  they  uve  weu.  do 
JJS^uSuy  toi?^d  It  neciary  to  ask  for  an  advance  before  the 

""^Jd?  OT  wS^r  one  of  the  children  present,  a  small  pink  card 
•t  the  cashier's  window.  ._...».    *w  * 

"I  want  43  wOTto  of  scrtp."    Just  like  toat. 

•^rSihTer  asks  toe  bookkeeper  toe  "tatus  cf  toe  ^^1^ 
learns  that  the  miner  has  money  coming  to  him.  and  tt»n  hj 
pr^ptly  places  a  white  card  taken  from  company  fll«  ^^  th« 
Sink  card  puts  them  togetoer  In  a  machine,  stamp,  toe  date  and 
the  aS^'nt  (S  toe  c^  at  toe  same  time,  hands  the  pink  ««rd 
to  tS^  scrip  appUcant.  returns  toe  white  card  to  toe  fltes.  and 
Se^Sion^of  draWlng  scrip  i»  over.  The  a»o^t»,J»'«  *? 
tally— the  miner  knows  his  scrip  sUtus  by  looking  at  toe  pink 
card,  and  toe  office  records  tally  wlto  his. 

On  nay  day  toe  amount  due  toe  miner  Is  paid  in  cash.  And 
hJre  1?  Lother  much-mooted  subject:  "Cut  torough."  It  Is  as 
eSy  for  toe  miner  to  say  "Cut  tt  through"  a.  tt  to  for  you  or  me 

***^^"iSShrough"  transactions  are  recorded  and  toe  regular 
monthly  items  usuaUy  Include  only  such  smaU  cuts  as  hospltal- 
toSon^SSr  insurance,  school  fee.  which  amounts  to  20  cent, 
amonth;  and  5  cents  burial-fund  fee.  When  mlnere  occupy  com- 
5,S!  hoiiSi  or  have  electric  lights  that  bUl  to  "cut  through". 
SS:  contrary  to  popular  opinion.  It's  the  miner  wto  gets  the 
«ffravv"  His  salary  to  clear.  If  he  has  worked  and  made  $126  in 
9  weeks  and  hte  actual  deductions  amotmt  to  960.  he  revives 
?hrSttrebali2SBtocash.  No  deduction,  are  made  for  the  favor 
if  iSarJ^.    NO  percentage  to  charged  on  a  company  scrip 

*^Jtirt1i8  Uncle  Sam  cover,  hto  circulation  currency  with  a  gold 
deSSt.«  JSs  a^mpany  cover  it.  «:rlp  te«i.  wlto  caah.    Scrip 


Is  In  denomination,  of  B  cent^  10  cents.  25  cent^  60  «int^  and  •!. 
S  muSd  wlto  toe  company  name,  and  to  redeemable  ^n  de- 
mand.  A  miner  to  privileged  to  "cut  ^'^^'"'l,^''^ 
transacUon  he  may  wish  which  to  covered  by  hto  »lary.  The 
company  keeps  hto  books  and  records  toe  deal,  and  does  not 
chai^fOT  thto  service.  Thto  to  also  a  100-percent  custom  In  the 
mining  camps  of  Harlan. 

I  wish  I  could  teU  you  about  Lynch.  In  Harlan  County,  ^to 
Its  12.000  population  and  Ita  Imposing  tipple,  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  world  •  •  •  of  toe  modem  facUlOe.  for  toe 
protection  and  comfort  of  Its  well-paid,  well-sattofled  em- 
ployees •  •  •  of  toe  paved  streets  and  toe  smart  cars 
the  long  two-stOTy  hotel  whose  clubby  beauty  to  ei^ianoed  by 
the  gi«en  of  the  hillside  timber  •  •  •  I'd  like,  to  desolbo 
the  quaint  churches,  toe  magnificent  high  school  employmg 
only  college  graduates  as  teachere.  the  cosmopoUtan  company- 
owned  store,  and  that  mommient  to  service— the  great  ho^tat. 
built  of  natural  gray  stone  and  second  to  none  In  P<»»t  « 
equipment  and  staff,  under  toe  direction  of  toe  eminent  physician 
and  surgeon.  Dr.  Carlisle  R.  Petty,  but  space  doe.  not  permit 
of  nxy  entouslasm. 

I  have  talked  wlto  operators  and  mlnen  and  have  attenMO 
what  to  known  as  a  union  meeting  and  I  think  I  have  the 
key  to  what  was  onoe  a  mysterious  pxjzzle.  Through  sMOClaUon 
I  have  learned  to  trust  and  admire  toese  loyal,  sincere,  diligent 
people  of  Harlan— to  re^)ect  toelr  rights  and  prmclples  and 
tmpreclate  toelr  rugged  Individualism.  I  have  come  to  recogniae 
and  understand  toe  faito  and  courtesy  toat  they  accord  a 
stranger  who  settles  down  In  their  mldrt  and  nend.  hte  own 
affaliS.-  They  want  to  be  "let  alone."  Some  «y  It  to  ot^ 
vrords  but  toe  chant  of  harassed  Harlan  are  the  three  little 
words,  "Let  tis  alone."  ^  ,.  .  .. ... 

They  are  sterUng  citizens.  Imbued  with  the  Integrity  and  tradi- 
tion of  toe  mountato  folks  of  the  elghteento  oentaanr.  e^Joytogto. 
iwosnerlty  of  the  peak  year  of  1929  and  faced  wlto  the  labor  prob- 
lemsof  1937.  What  toe  coming  year  has  in  store  f ot  Harlan  it  to 
hard  to  say.  But  I  will  venture  toe  prophecy— tatoeltor  let  n 
alone:  They  win  wrtcome  an  htmest  gesture  o*  «wp«moon  er 
coordination,  but  will  fight  to  toe  finish  unfair,  dlshonwt  tactic^ 
intimidation  ot  bribery  in  bustoew  ot  prof  SHlooal  raUtlooa. 


Z  WAS 


nr  HA1X4JV 


I  was  bom  to  Harlan  Cotmty.  *     «,^  *« 

My  first  glimpse  of  God's  great  canopy  of  blue  came  to  ma  m 

toe  hllto  at  Harlan. 
I  walked  my  first  step. 
I  laxighed  my  first  laugh. 

I  cried  my  flret  cry  to  Harlan.  ^  „  ^  .  <v««*w 

I  learned  to  play  marbles  on  the  preclon.  day  of  Harlan  County. 
And  I  rubbed  my  knees  to  her  k>11  and  It  dug  toto  the  fiber  cf 

my  being. 
I  spent  my  youto  to  Harlan  County. 

It  was  here  I  learned  to  sing  my  first  hymn.  

It  was  here  I  sat  on  toe  flret  stiff  bench  In  a  hoow  of  worttiq). 
It  was  here  that  I  swam  to  toe  crystal  watere  of  our  mountato 

And  here  I  carved  my  willow  branch  and  caught  my  worm,  to 
ftoh  to  toe  water  of  Btarhm.  

It  was  here  that  I  donned  my  first  long  pair  of  troawr.  «na 
threw  out  my  diest  and  walked  abroad  on  the  i>treeU  to 
that  promise  of  manhood  which  come,  to  every  adoleKent. 

1  fell  In  love  to  Etorlan.  .,    ^  ^^  ^  _. 

It  wa.  here  in  Harlan  under  the  sort  speU  of  that  moOTi  wlMre 
we  sat  fOT  hours,  my  sweetheart  and  I.  and  listened  to  tha 
poetry  and  the  wng  that  came  to  us  from  toe  laughing  wmt«a 
towards  of  so  mvuHh  more  meaning  than  my  poOT  tongue  .oould 
give  them. 
It  was  here  to  Harlan  County  that  I  pledged  mjmU  and  sh. 
pledged  herself  and  hand  to  hand  we  looktA  together  over  tb. 
mountains  toward  that  eternity  that  to  life  together. 

I  married  my  wife  to  Harlan.  

In  the  spring  when  the  honeysuckle  was  about  us  and  toe  roM. 

were  sweet  on  the  air  and  the  grass  was  green  on  the  hllto  and 

toe  trees  about  us  spread  their  protection. 
It  was  here  in  Harlan  that  we  stood  side  by  side  at  the  Uttto 

church  and  gave  our  vows.  .  „^,    ^ 

It  was  here  to  Harlan  that  we  carved  our  first  Uttle  ^awm.  

It  was  here  that  I  carried  her.  a  bride,  across  her  first  doorstep 

and  here  that  she  greeted  me  when  I  came  home  from  my  wane 

^SS'^JTvSSS.'Se^'S?'!"  by  toe  .helte^  hm  -he 
inSed  Sdked  the  vaUey  and  gave  to  me  those  UtUe  bundte  of 
lovrimd  life  that  I  have  watched  over  after  play  on  the  ground 

It  was  here  that  I  have  seen  them  toddle  a.  I  mtwt  hav«  toddlad: 
Learned  to  walk  as  I  mxist  have  learned  to  walk. 

I  lived  my  life  to  Harlan. 

PWends  of  my  chUdhood  and  my  youto  time  armuid  me. 

I  would  feel  strange  to  go  beyond  toese  hUto  to  aeek  falr«L 

Like  David  who  wrote  toe  Psahns,  I  cannot  help  toot  feel  th^  to 
Harlan  I  can  lay  me  down  beside  toe  still  vrataf.  and  that  I 
can  sleep  to  green  pastxires  and  that  surdy  there  1.  Joy  to  **^ 
land  and  that  ktodnees  and  goodnen  murt  tcOam  tt  •    


.«>.A.^v>^v«'*-ir>ir<>'r/*v^T  A  T       T>T:V/'V^T>T\ 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMABKS 
HON.  EDWARD  A.  KENNEY 

or  mw  JuuiBi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  17. 1$S7 

Ur.  KENNEX.  Mr.  Spesksor,  WUlluni  OoDege,  foonded 
to  1793  tv  EplOBlin  WUUains.  In  the  rtJOtey  ot  Xbe  Berkdiira 
wflia  in  WQUamstown,  llMk.  to  noted  for  her  traditioos.  her 
prattge  and  Meato. 

Early  In  tbe  nineteenth  centmy  her  ions  tmboed  with 
the  9lTtt  of  WOUams  had  aheady  made  her  Influence  felt 
In  the  Itf e  o(  the  Nation  and  the  OoTemmenL 

m  ter  eontrttNitton  to  the  eoontry,  Williams  College, 
%tnrmf  othcT  things,  has  glTen  to  the  Federal  Government 
^  President  of  the  United  States.  S  graduate  alumni  and 
^:"nongraduate  ahimmit  ae  Gablnet  ofBoers,  SO  graduate 
alomnl  who  have  served  as  united  States  Senators  or 
Renreseotatlyes,  38  nongradoste  alumni  who  were  United 
States  Senators  or  Bepresentativas,  and  2  graduate  alimmi 
who  are  now  lienben  of  Oongreas. 

The  roster  ffff^*^'^*  the  names  of  many  well-known  and 
distinguished  puhUc  senrants.  and  since  these  names  have 
never  been  compllfid.  tt  seems  fitting  and  timely  that  this 

Ur.  Speaker,  there  foDows  a  Ust  of  wmiams  CoOege  men 
who  have  served  in  the  Presidency,  the  Cabinet,  and  the 
HaUs  of  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pboxdoit  or  1KB  Vmiuu  Bi!*ns 
OBAimAis  or  wnxuMB  rmtsnr 
Oarfldd.   Junes   Abmn.     Twentletb   FtvUdent   of  tlie  United 
BUIas.  March  4-8^>tember  19.  1881.  req)eetlTdy.    July  9.  1881, 
tm  was  anot  In  a  raDway  station  in  WiMhington  while  on  his  way 
to  attend  the  *»«■— «»~»m««—«*  eaeielsea  of  WOUaina  Ocdlege.    He 
died  tioin  his  wound  at  Bheron.  N.  J.,  on  September  10,  1881. 
Oraduate.  class  of  1860.    IC  A^  LL.  D..  itlX    Bom.  Orange,  CAlo. 
I.  Hiram.  Ohio,  and  Msntor.  Ohio. 
CUannrr 


tauanxasna  or  whoamb  oouaos 

aaUingv.  Blohaid  AehlUes.  fiaerstary  of  tha  Intarier.  lOQO-ll. 
Oraduate.  class  of  1884.  LZ<.  D.,  1908.  Bom.  BooDesboro.  Iowa. 
AMoUUad  ftwm  the  State  of  Washington, 

^6olkiy.  Balnlirldge.    Seoatary  ot  State.  1030-01.    Oraduate.  (Amu 
at  IB8&    Bora.  St.  I«ouis.  Mo.    Appointed  from  Hew  Tork. 

Garfield.  Jhmca  Rudolph.  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  1907-0. 
Son  of  President  Garfield.  Graduate,  class  of  188S.  Bom.  Blram. 
Ohio.    Appelated  from  Oiito. 


Id  W«r.  1841-a.    Seeretary 

of  the  Iteasury  1843-44.    Nongraduate.  dam  cf  1806.    Bocn.  Bud- 
mmk.M.Y.   ABpolaftsd  fima  Msw  Totk. 


or  wnxuMs  ronsor  who  soivd  nv 
Bunt.  BepresentatlTe  firom  Maine  (Mar.  4.  1841- 
S,  tStS).    Oiaduste.  dam  cf  1898.    Bom.  New  Salem.  Mam.; 


Ainiey.  Cbestsr.  Senator  tram  Azicansas  (Hot.  8,  1844-i^.  99. 
letB).  Oraduade.  cSam  o(  1818.  Bom.  Wftatfleld.  JAms^  home. 
little  Bode  Ark. 

BsRiate.  DsaM  Dswey.  neprwentattfe  ftnm  New  Yatk  (Mar. 
4.  lan^^etf.  8.  laie;  Mar.  4.  laae-Mar.  a.  1845).  Graduate. 
dma  of  1818.  Bon.  flbsasld.  Maaa^  home.  SodMalcr,  If.  T..  and 
Albany.  W.  T.        _  ^ 

4wieie-akr.t,l«lt).   OndvaSe.  dam  orieoe;  LL.  IX  lese.   Bora.* 
■*■*.■■..-.■  Man^  kfloia.  MewboEgh.  N.  T. 
Blgdow.   L8Wia»   BapremutatiTe   from   Maasachusetta    (Mar.   4. 
M,  IMS).    Ontdoasa.  olam  ot  1808.    Bom.  ~  ^ 


Blrdaeye.  VIetary.  BefveasntattT*  ftom  Kaw  Tork  (Mar.  4.  1815- 

Mar.  8.  1817;  Mar.  4^  1841  Mar.  8.  ie48).    Qmdaata.  dam  edt  1804. 

Bona.  QxbmU.  V.  T4  borne.  Fompey  HUl.  «.  T. 

HU^.  Samaid.  Bepnasntattre  from  Hew  Toik  (Mar.  <  1841- 

Mac  t.  IMS).    araf*wu.  dam  of  ItaS.    Homarary  M.  A,  1865. 

im.:  home,  Salsmu  H.  T. 

uatosw  Beprasantotlva  from  PminsylTaala 
(Mar.  t.  1848  Mar.  8.  1840;  Mar.  4.  18S3-Mar.  8.  1856:  Mar.  4.  1877- 
Mar.  8.  18T0).    Oraduate.  clam  at  1898.    U*.  D..  1878.    Bom.  Od- 

AUeatown,  Pa. 


Chapln.  Alfred  Clark.  BepreaentatJve  ft^P  ?r'„"'°2ia^2;-i' 
1801-«OT.  16.  1899).  Graduate,  class  of  1869.  LL.  D..  1908.  Hom. 
South  Hadley.  Mass.    Home.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  ^^ 

Childs  Timothy,  Eepresentotive  from  New  Tortt  (Mar.  «.  *■»- 
MKaTlsST^  4^Sniar.  8.  1889;  Mar.  4.  IMl-M^'i*' ««) . 
SadukteVciasTof  1811.    Bom.  Plttsfldd.  Mam.    Home.  Bocheater. 

"^oiirk,  Horace  Prancls.  Repw*?***^^,^?' T^*^>^Tia^*^^ 
1887-Mar.  3.  1861).  Graduate,  clam  of  1833.  LL.  D..  1868.  Bom. 
Southbury.  Conn.    Home,  New  York.  N.  Y.      

dark.  John  Chamberlain.  Representative  from  New  Toric  (mar. 
4.  iS-Mar.  3.  1829;  Mar.  4.  1837-Mar.  3.  1843).  Gra^mte,  dam 
0*1811.    Bom.  Pittsfleld.  Mam.    Home.  Balnbrldge,  N.  Y. 

Dixon.  James.  RepresentaUve  and  Senator  from  Oonneetleut 
(Marri846-M«.  3,  1849;  Mar.  4.  1867-Mar.  8.  18».  ^tap^t^^. 
Graduate,  clam  of  1834.     Bom,  Enfield.  Conn.     Home,  Hartfcnrd. 

Drlicol.  ICchael  Edward,  EepresentaUve  from  New  York  (*^rjl, 
1899-Mar.  3.  1913) .  Gradviate.  class  of  1877.  Honorary  M.  A ,  1897. 
Bom.  Syracuse.  N.  Y.    Home.  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  -.    w   /t«-    »* 

Field  DaTld  Dudley,  Representative  from  New  York  (Jan.  11- 
Mar.  3.1877).  ca»duate.  class  of  1826.  M  A..  LL.  D..  1856.  Bom. 
Haddam.  Conn.    Home,  New  Yca-k.  N.  Y.  

Ctarfield  James  Abram.  Representative  from  Cmlo,  President  or 
the  United  States  (Mar.  4,  1863-JJov.  8.  1880;  Mar.  4-8ept.  19.  1881. 
respecUvely).  Graduate,  class  of  1866.  M.  A..  LL.  D..  1879.  Bom. 
Orange.  Ohio    Home,  Hiram.  Ohio,  and  Mentor,  Ohio. 

Gest  William  Harrison.  Representative  from  niinoia.  (Mar. 
4.  1887-Mar.  3.  1891.)  Gradiiate.  clam  of  1860.  Bom.  Jackaon^ 
vllle.  m.    Home.  Rock  Island,  ni. 

Green.  Byram.  Repremntatlve  from  New  York.  (Mar.  4.  1848- 
Mar.  3.  1845.)  Graduate,  clam  of  1808.  Bom.  East  Windsor.  Maa& 
Home,  Sodus.  N.  Y.  

Haekley.  Aaron,  Jr.  Representative  from  New  Ycvk.  (Mar.  4. 
1819-Mar.  3.  1831.)  Graduate,  clam  of  1805.  Bom.  WalUngford. 
Conn.    Home,  Herkimer.  N:  Y. 

Hall,  Osee  Matson.  Representative  from  Minnesota.  (Mar.  4. 
1891-Mar.  3.  1895.)  Graduate,  clam  of  1868.  Bom,  Coaimeaut. 
Ohio.    Home.  Red  Wing,  Minn. 

Hayden.  Mosm.  Representative  from  New  York.  (Mar.  4.  1898- 
Mar.  3, 1827.)  Graduate,  clam  of  1804.  Bom  near  Westfidd,  Maas. 
Hoooe.  York.  N.  Y. 

Haaeltlne.  Abner.  Representative  from  New  York.  (Mar.  4, 
18S3-4ifar.  3,  1837.)  Graduate,  clam  of  1815.  Bom,  Wardsboro.  Vt. 
Hrane,  Jamestown.  N.  Y. 

Hlteheock,  Phlneas  Warren.  Delegate  and  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. (Mar.  4.  1865-Mar.  1,  1867;  Mar.  4.  1871-Mar.  3,  1877.  re- 
spectively.) Graduate,  clam  of  1866.  Bom,  New  Lebanon.  N.  Y. 
Bocne,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

Howard.  Jacob  Merritt,  Representative  and  Senattv  from  BClchl- 
gan  (Mar.  4,  1841-Mar.  3.  1843;  Jan.  17,  1863-Mar.  3,  1871.  re- 
spectively) .  Graduate,  class  of  1830.  LL.  D..  1866.  Bom.  Shafts- 
bury.  Vt.    Home,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Ingalls,  John  James,  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mar.  4,  1873-Mar.  3. 
1891).  President  pro  tempore  of  the  United  States  Senate.  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1887-February  19.  1891.  Graduate,  clam  of  1856.  LL.  D.. 
1884.    Bom,  Mlddleton,  Mass.    Home,  Atchison,  Kans. 

Jacobs.  Ferris,  Jr.,  Representative  from  New  York  (Mar.  4,  1881- 
Mar.  3.  1883).  Graduate,  clam  of  1856.  Bom.  Delhi,  N.  Y.  Home, 
Delhi.  N.  Y. 

Knox.  Samuel.  Representative  from  Mlssoiui  (June  10.  1864- 
Mar.  3.  1865).  Graduate,  class  of  1836.  Bom.  Blandford,  Mass. 
Home,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

LaflJn.  Addison  H..  Representative  from  New  York  (Mar.  4.  186&- 
Mar.  8.  1871).  Graduate,  clam  of  1843.  Bom.  Lee.  Mam.  Home, 
Herkimer.  N.  Y. 

McCldlan.  Robert,  Representative  from  New  York  (Mar.  4,  1837- 
Mar.  3,  1839;  Mar.  4.  1841-Mar.  3.  1843).  Graduate,  clam  of  1836. 
M.  A.  Bom.  Livingston.  N.  Y.  Home.  Mlddleburg.  N.  Y..  and 
Hudson.  N.  Y. 

Martlndale,  Hmry  CllntiKx:  Representative  from  New  Yoric  (Mar. 
4.  1833-Mar.  8,  1831;  Mar.  4.  1833-Mar.  3,  1835) .  Graduate,  clam  of 
1800.    Bom.  Berkshire.  Mam.    Home,  Sandy  HUl.  N.  Y. 

Millard,  Stephen  Coliunbus:  Representative  from  New  York  (Mar. 
4. 1888-Mar.  3,  1887) .  Graduate,  clam  of  1865.  M  A.  Bom.  Stam- 
ford. Vt.    Home.  Blnghamton,  N.  Y. 

Mills,  Elijah  Htmt:  Representative  and  Senator  from  Mamarbn 
aetts  (Mar.  4,  1815-Mar.  3.  1819;  June  12.  1820-Mar.  3.  1827.  req>ec- 
tlvdy).    Graduate,  clam  of  1797.    LL.  D..  1827.    Bom.  Chesterfield. 
Mass.    Borne.  Northampton.  Mam. 

Noble.  David  Addison:  Bepresentattve  from  Michigan  (Mar.  4. 
1853-Mar.  3,  1855).  Graduate,  class  of  1825.  Bom.  WllUamstown. 
Maas.    Home,  Monroe,  Mich. 

Norton,  Jeaw  Olds:  Representative  from  Illinois  (Mar.  4.  1868- 
Mar.  8.  1857;  Mar.  4,  1863-Mar.  3,  1865).  Graduate,  clam  of  1888. 
M.  A.    Bom.  Bennington.  Vt.    Home.  Jcdiet.  HI. 

Olin.  Abraham  Baldwin:  Representative  from  New  York  (Mar.  4. 
1867-Mar.  3.  1863).  Graduate,  clam  of  1885.  M.  A..  LL.  D..  1866. 
Bom.  Shaftsbury.  Vt.    Home.  Troy.  N.  Y. 

Perkins.  Bishop.  RepreeentaUve  from  New  York  (Mar.  4,  1868- 
Mar.  8,  1856).  Graduate,  clam  of  1807.  Bom,  Deckei.  Masa. 
Brane,  Ogdensbmrg.  N.  Y. 

Plerson,  Job.  Representative  from  New  York  (Mar.  4.  1881- 
Mar.  8.  1835).  Graduate,  clam  of  1811;  M.  A.  Bern,  Bast  Hamp- 
ton. N.  Y.    Home.  Schaghtlooke,  N.  Y. 

Porter,  Jamm.     RepresenUUve  from  New  York  (Mar.  4,  1817- 
Mar.  3.   1819).     Graduate,   clam  of   1810;    honorary  M.  a1   1827, 
i  Bom.  WUUamstown^  Mam.    Home,  R^wnyfttflm.  N.  Y. 


Bead.  Almon  Heath.  Bepresentatlw  from  Pennsylvania  (Mar. 
18.  1842-^une  3.  1844).  Graduate,  clam  of  1811.  Bom.  Shelbume. 
Vt.    Home,  Montrose.  Pa.  ...       ^    ,•«« 

Rogers.  Edward.  Representative  from  New  York  (Mar.  4.  183»- 
Mar.  3.  1841).  Graduate,  clam  of  1809.  Bom.  Oomwall.  Conn- 
Home.  Madison.  N.  Y. 

Seymour  Henry  William.  Representative  from  Michigan  {rtD. 
14  1888-March  3.  1889).  Graduate,  clam  of  1855.  Born.  Brock- 
port,  N.  Y.    Home,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 

Sloane.  Jonathan.  Representative  from  Ohio  (Mar.  4.  1833- 
Mar.  3, 1837) .    Graduate,  clam  of  1812.    Bom.  Pelham.  Mam.    Home. 

Ravenna,  Ohio.  -,    w  /«. 

Smith  Horace  Boardman.  Representative  from  New  York  (Mar. 
4,  1871-Mar.  3,  1875).  Graduate,  clam  of  1847;  M.  A.  Bom. 
Whlttlngham,  Vt.    Home.  Elmlra.  N.  Y. 

Southwick.  George  Newell,  Representative  from  New  York.  (Mar. 
4  1895-Mar.  3,  1899;  Mar.  4.  1901-Mar.  3.  1911.)  Graduate.  Clam 
of  1884.    Bom.  Albany.  N.  Y.    Home.  Albany.  N.  Y. 

Stone.  Charles  Warren.  Representative  from  Pennsylvania. 
(Nov.  4,  1890-Mar.  3,  1899.)  Graduate.  Clam  of  1863.  Bora, 
Groton,'MaM.    Home.  Warren.  Pa. 

Strong,  Solomon.  Representative  from  Massachusetts.  (Mar.  4, 
1815-Mar.  3.  1819.)  Graduate.  Clam  of  1798.  Bom.  Amherst, 
Mam.    Home,  Westminster.  Mass. 

Ten  Eyck  Egbert.  Representative  fr<»n  New  York.  (Mar.  4. 1823- 
Dec.  15.  1825.)  Graduate.  Clam  of  1799.  Bom,  Schodack.  N.  Y. 
Home.  Watertown.  N.  Y.  ^  .,        ..,    .. 

Townsend.  Martin  Ingham,  Representative  from  New  York. 
(Mar  4  1875-Mar.  3,  1879.)  Graduate.  Clam  ot  1833.  M.  A.. 
LL  D.,  1866.    Bom,  HiEuacock.  Mam.    Home,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Vinton.  Samuel  Plnley,  Representative  from  Ohio.  (Mar.  4, 
1823-Mar.  3,  1837;  Mar.  4,  1843-Mar.  3.  1851.)  Graduate.  Clam 
of  1814.    Bom,  South  Hadley,  Mam.     Home,  Galllpolls.  Ohio. 

Wing,  Austin  Ell.  Delegate  from  Michigan  (Mar.  4.  1826-Mar. 
3.  1829;  Mar.  4.  1831-Mar.  3.  1833.)  Graduate.  Clam  of  1814. 
M.  A.    Born,  Conway,  Mam.    Home,  Detroit.  Mich. 

NONGRADUATE  ALUMNI  OF  WIIilAMS  COIXECX  WHO  SEBVXD  Uf  CONCRBSS 

Adams,  John,  Representative  from  New  York  (Mar.  4.  1^3- 
Mar.  3.  1835).  Nongraduate.  clam  of  1804.  Honorary  M.  A.  1821. 
Bom.  Durham,  N.  Y.    Home,  Catsklll.  N.  Y. 

Boyden.  Nathaniel.  Representative  from  North  Carolina  (Mar. 
4  1847-Mar.  3.  1849;  July  13,  1868-Mar.  3,  1869).  Non^aduate. 
ciam  of  1821.    Bom,  Conway.  Mam.    Home.  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

Davis.  Horace.  RepremnteUve  from  California  (Mar,  4,  1877- 
Mar.  3,  1881).  Nongraduate.  clam  of  1848.  Bom,  Worcester, 
Mam.    Home,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Dearborn,  Henry  Alexander  Scammell.  Repremntatlve  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mar.  4.  1831-Mar.  3.  1833).  Nongraduate.  clam  of 
1804.    Bom.  Exeter.  N.  H.    Home.  Brookline.  Mam. 

Dickinson,  Rudolphus.  Repremntatlve  from  Ohio  (Mm.  4.  1847- 
Mar.  20.  1849).    Nongraduate.  clam  of  1821.    Bom,  Hatfield.  Mam. 

Home.  Low.  Ohio.  _      ^     ,  ,     ^    /m«—    a 

Dixon,  Nathan  Pellovro.  Senator  from  RJo^e  Island  (Mar  4, 
1839-Jan.  29.  1842).  Nongraduate,  clam  of  1799.  Bom.  Plain- 
field.  Conn.    Home.  Westerly.  R.  L  ^^^ 

Dwlnell.  Justin,  RepresentaUve  from  New  Ywk  (Mm  4.  !«»- 
Mar.  3.  1825).  Nongraduate.  dam  of  1808.  Bom.  Shaftsbury. 
Vt.    Home,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.  ^       ^     ,«  _   a    ia^a_ 

Powler.  Orin.  Representative  from  Massachusetts  (Mar  4.  1849- 
Sept  3.  1852).  Nongraduate,  clam  of  1815.  Bom.  Lebanon. 
Conn.    Home,  PaU  River.  Mam.  

GroBvenor,  Thomas  Peabody,  Reprmentatlve  *««»„2^  ^J? 
(Jan.  29,  1813-Mar.  3,  1817) .  Nongraduate.  clam  of  1800.  Bom. 
Pomfret,  Conn.    Home,  Hudson,  N.  Y.  ,.,...   /«.,   a 

Gurlev  Henry  Hosford,  Representative  from  Louisiana  (Mar.  4. 
1823-Mar.  8,  1831).  Nongraduate,  clam  of  1809.  Bom.  I^banon. 
Conn.    Hwne,  Baton  Rouge.  La. 

Hombeck,  John  Westbrook,  Repremntatlve  from  Peimsyl^nla 
(Mar.  4,  1847-Jan.  16,  1848).  Nongrad\iate.  dam  ot  1837.  Bom. 
Montague,  N.  J.    Home,  Allentown,  Pa.  w      **- 

liwSnie,  George  Pelton.  Representative  from  ,»gf«<J™;^ 
(Nov.  3.  1897-Mar.  3,  1913).  Nongraduate^  ^A^i.f^iVi^*'""^ 
M  A    1899     Born,  Adams.  Mam.    Home,  North  Adams,  Mam. 

Leavenworth,  Elias  Warner.  Representative  from  New  York  (Mar. 
4,  1875-Mar.  3.  1877) .  Nongraduate,  clam  of  1823.  Bom,  Canaan. 
N,  Y.    Home.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  ^     _     /.,-.    a    iooi 

Otis.  John  Grant.  Representative  from  Kanms  (M«r  4.  1891- 
Mar.   3.    1893).    Nongrad\iate.  dam   of    1860.    Bom,  Danby.   Vt. 

°°Slm2!^John^presenatatlve  from  New  York  (Mar.  4  1817- 
Mar.  3.  1819;  Mar.  4.  1837-Mar.  3,  1839).  Nongn^uate,  dam  of 
1807.    Bom,  Hooslck.  N.  Y.    Home,  Plattsburg.  N.  Y. 

Potter,  Orlando  Brunson.  Representative  from  New  York  (Mar 
4  1883-Mar.  3,  1885).  Nongraduate.  Clam  of  1847.  Honorary 
M.  A.,  1867;  LL.  D.,  1889.    Born.  Charlemont,  Mam.    Home,  New 

*Sili  Thomas  Hale.  Representative  from  Pennsylvania  (Mar.  14. 
182&-Mar.  3.  1827;  Mar.  4.  1820rMar.  3,  1831).  Nongraduate.  Clam 
of  1801.    Bom,  Windsor.  Conn.     Home.  Erie,  Pa. 

Snencer  John  Canfleld.  Representative  from  New  York  (Mm-. 
4.  1817-Mar.  3,  1819) .  Nongraduate.  Clam  of  1806.  Bom.  Hud- 
son N  Y.    Home,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  „    .    .,,       a 

Steele,  John  Benedict.  RepresenUtlve  *J:<»?,N«'Ll?*  JL^V* 
1861-Mar.  3,  1865) .  Nongraduate.  Clam  of  1838.  Honorary  BI.  A, 
1863     Bom.  Delhi.  N.  Y.    Home.  Kingston.  N.  Y. 

TWlmadge.  Nathaniel  Pitcher.  Senator  from  New  York  (lOur. 
4.  iraa-June  17.  1844).  Nongraduate.  Clam  ot  1814.  Bom, 
Chatham.  H.  Y.    Bbme,  Poughkeepsle,  N.  T. 


Upson.  Christopher  Colxunbua.  RepresmUtlve  from  T«a»  (Apr- 
15,  ISTS^Mar.  3,  1883).  Nongraduate.  Clam  of  1853.  Bom  near 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.    HMne.  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Walker,  GUbert  Carlton.  RepresenUtlve  from  Virginia,  (ittr.  *. 
1875-Mar.  3^  1879.)  Nongraduate.  Clam  of  1854.  Bom,  South 
Gibson,  Pa.    Home.  Richmond,  Va.  

WlUlams,  Seward  Henry.  Representative  from  Ohio.  (Mar.  •. 
1915-Mar.  3,  1917.)  Nongradtiate.  Clam  of  1898.  Bom.  Am- 
sterdam. N.  Y.    Home.  Uaraln.  Ohio.  „.,..      /«„ 

Williamson.  William  Durkee,  Representative  from  Blaine.  (Mar. 
4.  1821-Mar.  3,  1823.)  Nongraduate.  Clam  of  1804.  Bom.  Canter- 
bury. Conn.    Home.  Bangor.  Maine.  ..,«•, 

Woodcock.  David.  Representative  from  New  York.  {Mai,  4.  i«ai- 
Mar.  3.  1823;  Mar.  4,  1827-Mar.  3.  1829.)  Nongraduate.  Clam 
of  1807.  Honorary  M.  A,  1830.  Bom.  WUllamstown.  Mass.  Home. 
Ithaca.  N.  Y.  ,___ 

Yancey.  William  Lowndm.  Representative  from  Alabama.  (Dec. 
2  1844.  to  Sept.  1.  1848.)  Nongraduate.  Clam  of  1888.  Bom. 
PWls  of  the  Ogeechee,  Ga.    Home.  Wetumpka.  Ala. 


caADUATm  OF  wnxiAMs  COI.LBCK  NOW  sDVUfo  XH  comaBS 
Clustt.   E.   Hmmold.  Representative   from   New   York.     (J«P.  8. 

1937.)     Graduate.    Clam  of  1896.    Bom.  Troy.  N.  Y.    Home.  Ttoy. 

N    Y 
'jcwmrtrr    EDWARD  A.  Representative  from  New  Jersey.     (Mar.  4. 

1933-^an.'2.    1935;    Jan.   3.    1935^an.   2,    1937;    Jan.   8.   }99T—.) 

Gradtiate.    Clam  of  1906.    Bom.  Clinton,  Mass.    Home.  ClUfdde 

Park.  N.  J.  

Shall  the  Air  Trust  Still  Be  in  Control? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  KENNEY 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  18. 1937 

Mr.  KENNEY.  Bdr.  Speaker,  the  Air  Trust,  although  con- 
trary in  both  principle  and  policy  to  our  new  ideals,  still 

thrives.  ^.  ^  . 

I  venture  to  say  that  in  no  other  country  in  the  woria 
could  a  small  group  of  men  maintain  their  control  of  such  an 
important  division  of  the  Government  as  the  Army  and  Navy 
Air  Services,  after  repeated  investigations  have  found  the 
existence  of  unlawful  and  harmful  practices  in  those  services, 
and  after  the  Congress  has  repeatedly  taken  legislative  action 
to  ronedy  those  evils. 

It  is  most  unlikely  that  any  other  nation  would  be  as 
tolerant  of  continued  subjection  of  its  most  important  means 
of  national  defense  to  war  profiteers,  who  even  today  are 
continuing  to  reap  fortunes  at  the  expense  of  an  adequate 
and  satisfactory  Air  Service.  Recent  experience  both  in 
Europe  and  Asia  indicates  beyond  any  doubt  that  the  Air 
Service  in  modem  warfare  is  iux>bably  the  most  Important 
single  branch  of  the  service,  and  that  no  army,  however 
powerful,  can  hope  to  defend  its  shores  without  the  protec- 
tion of  a  strong  air  corps.  Yet  this  country  continues  to 
permit  the  same  evils  which  existed  during  Uie  last  war  to 
continue,  and  takes  no  action  to  remedy  a  glaring  evil  whidi 
has  been  condemned  time  and  time  again  by  the  Congress. 

Every  other  nation  in  the  world  has  accorded  its  pioneer 
designers,  inventors,  and  airplane  builders  some  recognition. 
and  our  own  patent  laws  are  allegedly  designed  for  that  very 
purpose.  In  the  United  States,  however,  we  face  the  dismal 
fact  that  no  irioneer,  however  accomplished,  no  inventor, 
however  important,  can  receive  recognition -or,  in  fact,  even 
so  much  Justice  as  payment  for  his  actual  outlays.  It  is 
little  wonder  that  our  country  is  falling  far  behind  in  the 
develoixnent  of  aircraft,  when  those  persons  whose  minds 
are  the  source  of  new  inventions  and  designs  meet  nothing 
but  discouragement  from  ofllcial  sources. 

Prom  the  records  before  me,  I  charge  that  both  the  patent 
laws  and  the  procurement  laws  of  this  land  are  openly 
flouted  with  impunity  by  the  20-year-old  Aircraft  Trust 
The  close  grip  held  by  the  Air  Trust  upon  the  aviation  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  charges  I  now  make  have  been  repeateffly  substantiated 
by  congressional  investigations  but  nothing  effective  has 
ever  been  done  to  remedy  them.  It  is  alaiming  indeed  to 
note  that  even  after  a  committee  of  the  Hoaae  luul  found 
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ami  am  Pracarement  Act  of  IMC  was  talng  npeatedly  vlo- 
Isted  and  that  tneffldent  and  obaolete  planes  were  and  stOl 
■ra  >p«"g  deliTerad  to  tbe  Anny  as  a  result,  Congreas  has 
lafean  no  effective  actten  to  atop  soeh  wholesale  violatkm. 

Jn  1925  a  select  ctmunittee  of  the  Houae  of  Representattres 
q(  tbe  Stzty-elghth  Congress  boUt  up  a  record  of  six  vol- 
nmrnm  agftinst  the  Air  Trust  and  its  Improper  numopoly  of 
Army  and  Navy  oontnets  for  the  manufacture  and  ddtvery 
e(  aircraft  Subsequoitly  the  Joint  Military  and  Naval  Af- 
faizB  Oommittae  of  tbe  Congress  made  an  extensive  invest!- 
gation  of  their  own  and  after  holding  hearings  for  many 
wuikfl,  fotmnlated  the  present  Aircraft  Procurement  Act. 
tbe  act  of  July  2.  1926.  The  imantmmwly  adopted  confer- 
enoe  reports  noa.  1295  and  1296  of  tbe  Sixty-ninth  Congress, 
gave  eloquent  tmtlmfinr  both  to  the  reaMaation  of  the  com- 
mittee that  idbasea  existed  whidi  required  drastic  laws,  and 
that  tbe  COogreas  had  determined  to  correct  those  abuses 
by  a  new  procurement  act. 

I  abaU  quote  a  portion  of  tbe  report  of  tbe  Joint  commit- 
tee approving  tbe  act: 

Hm  eefBiBlttos  hM  faaliasd  the  nniatUfWiiory  oooiUtkioB  rf- 
tocttng  the  sUtus  of  tbe  Army  mmI  Nary  •eronautlcal  equipment 
^»Mt  iiiM  iftwg  been  deitroaB  of  eSiBCttog  mucb-needed  tmprove- 
ite  In  tlw  metboa  at  pcDcartag  aticnft  and  oooqxments 
With  ttat  ob)eet  tai  Tlew.  ttte  committee  bas,  for  many 

«~iat.  been  working  eameatty  on  tbe  problem  In  coUabora- 

tton  with  the  Seontary  at  War  and  the  SecMtary  at  tbe  Navy  and 
tbe  TBTloaa  iwaia  and  ofllcea  wnnrnt^.  and  tbe  bill  berewltb. 
H.  B.  19472.  aa  Introduoed  on  the  STtb  of  Ifay.  la  tbe  reeult  of  siicb 
eoUaboratlre  effort. 

Almost  g  years  later  James  Y.  Ifintta,  one  of  the  pioneer 
aircraft  builders  and  fliers  ^dio  has  never  been  connected 
with  tbeZur  mist  but  has  battled  it  atnce  its  inceptKm,  ap- 
peared before  tbe  House  Military  Affairs  Committee  and 
made^and  substantiated  charges  that  the  procurement  law 
for  alrcrBft  was  being  ignored,  that  contracts  were  being  let 
lir  "**""■****.  and  that  tbe  Aircraft  Procurement  Act  was 
being  violated  at  every  hand.  He  charged  that  the  very 
•gcDctai  which  were  supposed  to  represent  the  Oovemment 
aa  rTintr'<V*  bodies  to  encourage  invention  were,  in  fact. 
Mting  aa  tbe  agencies  of  tbe  Air  T^ust  He  speriflcany  named 
tbe  HatioiMl  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  as  being 
In  twt  tbe  aseney  of  tbe  Air  Ttust  rather  than  tbe  agency 
of  tbe  United  States  OovemmenU  and  declared  that  the  ef- 
forts of  Congress  to  bring  about  reform  through  the  Procure- 
ment Act  of  Jlily  2. 1926,  had  been  a  failure. 

The  charges  of  lir.  liarttn  were  widdy  published  throush- 
oot  the  country,  and  aKboagh  tbe  aircraft  industry  gave  out 
notloes  ridtfiuling  and  discrediting  tbe  charges  of  the 
1  who  made  them,  the  House  of  Representatives  nevertbe- 
amivopriated  $90,009  for  the  expense  of  an  investiga- 
tkm  of  Om  charges.  That  investigation  was  made  but,  for 
aoma  reason  which  has  never  been  fully  exidained.  it  was 
ftmi^aMMtA  In  leeret  and  the  record  has  never  been  ];»rinted. 

A  ooBUMTiaon  of  tbe  above-mentioned  conference  report 
of  1929  fivplai'^lng  tbe  purposes  of  the  Procurement  Act 
with  the  report  of  tbe  committee  in  19S4  which  investigated 
the  ^Mration  of  that  act  Aows  just  what  has  hi^ipened 
to  the  much-hoped-for  reform  of  the  air  services.  It  should 
be  noted  in  passing,  that  the  evils  in  the  air  services  have 
been  present  as  long  as  thov  has  been  an  air  service,  and 
aa  earbr  as  1919  the  present  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
State*,  Cbarka  Bvana  Bughea,  recommended  far-reaching 
reftmna  and  extensive  investigation  into  tbe  air  service — 
reforms  and  Investigations  which  were  never  carried  through 
to  their  conclusion. 

Again  quoting  the  unanimously  adopted  confa«nce  re- 
port which  fvpiainwl  the  purposes  of  the  Procurement  Act, 
find: 


Tbe  MD  aatbortSM  tbe  Secretary  at  War  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Kavy  to  atlmnlate  and  enoovrage  biventlve  genlua  by  holding 
oompetttloau  In  tbe  deelgning  of  aircraft— every  reasonable  pro- 
^rWoB  !■  made  tor  umeatileted  oonyietltlon  and  for  proctirement 
IB  ancb  a  wsy  aa  to  avoid  favorltlam  or  undae  pr^erence  and 
to  prevent  tbe  omAxmkak  at  iImiiiiIih  workera  and  Inventors  wboee 
talecta  may  prove  of  vatae  to  the  ooontry. 


How  are  tbeae  puipMiU]  working  oat  in  actual  ivactice? 
Tb  what  extent  baa  the  proem  ement  biU  actually  encour- 

hi  this  ooiDtKTf    Bow  has  tbe  deHoe 


of  •^inrestrlcted  competition"  worked  In  the  hands  of  the 
air  trust  and  those  cooperating  with  it? 

The  answers  can  be  found  in  Report  No.  M60  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Seventy-third  Congress,  second 
session,  where  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  reported 
as  follows: 

Derolte  the  provtelons  of  the  Air  Oorpe  Act  of  1930  and  tbe 
Interpretations  thereof  by  the  Judge  Advocate  General  the  evi- 
dence dtodoees  deliberate,  wiimil,  and  Intentional  violations  o< 
law  by  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  aided  and  abetted  by  hla  aaslst- 
anta  in  charge  of  procrirement. 

As  a  restat  of  continued  violations  of  the  Air  Corpa  Act  of  1938 
and  varioxis  subterfuges  which  were  begvtn  Immediately  following 
the  pasnge  of  the  act  and  continually  used  by  the  Frocurunent 
Division  of  the  Air  Corps,  to  evade  the  clear  Intent  and  purpose 
of  the  act  In  regard  to  the  procurement  of  aircraft  In  quantity, 
there  has  developed  a  pernicious,  imlawful  system  detrimental 
to  the  progress  of  the  Air  Corps  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
adequacy  of  oiu-  national  air  defense.  This  system  has  resulted  in 
favoritism  and  discrimination,  which  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  and  section  10  (t)  of  the  Air  Corps  Act  sought  to  eradi- 
cate by  preacribing  competitive  bidding  In  the  Army  Air  Corpa. 

The  methods  by  which  those  in  charge  of  the  Air  Corps  were 
able  to  continue  to  violate  the  law  and  to  Impose  upon  the 
coxintry  their  ideas  of  administering  the  Air  Corps  despite  the 
explicit  language  of  the  statute  was  the  simple  means  of  flouting 
the  law  repeatedly  with  Unpimlty. 

In  view  of  the  Increasing  appropriations  which  the  Con- 
gress is  called  upon  to  make  for  aircraft,  and  the  Increasing 
importance  of  air  defense  for  this  Nation,  a  most  thorough 
investigation  should  be  made  at  once  to  discover  and  ex- ' 
pose — and  this  time  to  correct — ^the  long-standing  abuses 
to  which  our  Air  Service  has  been  subjected. 

Among  other  things,  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  fotmd, 
ov^  3  years  ago,  that  inefficient  and  obsolete  planes  were 
being  delivered  to  the  United  States  Army  and  were  being 
paid  for  by  United  States  Oovemment  funds.  The  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  of  the  Army  Air  Cchtxs  to  fly  the  mails  with 
Army  planes  several  shears  ago  should  have  indicated  clearly 
enough  that  those  planes  were  hopelessly  inefficient  and 
that  they  would  have  been  tx>tally  unable  to  defend  this 
Nation  against  efficient  foreign  aircraft.  Yet  this  Congresa- 
seems  content  to  do  nothing  about  it. 

The  honorable  Member,  Mr.  Willxax  D.  McFarlahs,  of 
Texas,  on  AihU  30  last,  delivered  a  masterly  address  in  this. 
House  entitled  "Ihe  Air  Trust  Still  In  ControL"  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  of  this  House  and  la 
In  a  position  to  know  that  the  evils  pointed  out  by  the  above- 
menti(Hied  report.  No.  2060.  are  Just  as  aK>li(»ble  to  the 
Ibtvy  as  it  is  to  the  Army. 

I  am  informed  that  since  the  passage  of  the  Procurement 
Act  of  July  2,  1926.  American  inventors  have  been  more 
active  than  ever  in  seeking  and  obtaining  patents  upon  im- 
j>rovements  for  aircraft.  Tet.  so  completely  has  the  Air; 
Trust  dominated  the  National  Advisory  Ccxnmittee  for  Aero- 
nautics, the  only  Government  agency  which  passes  upon 
Government  reward  to  inventors,  that  although  over  15,000 ' 
designs  and  inventions  have  been  submitted  by  inventors, 
not  a  single  award  has  been  made  to  an  inventor  who  is 
not  connected  with  some  member  of  the  Air  Trust.  In  the 
past  year  not  a  single  favorable  recommendation  has  been 
made,  although  over  2,049  inventions  and  designs  have  been 
submitted  for  consideration.  This  certainly  is  not  in  keep- 
ing  with  the  intention  of  the  Procurement  Act  of  July  2, 
1926,  which,  as  the  conference  report  clearly  indicates,  was 
intended  to  encourage  independent  Inventors. 

That  bill  authorizes  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  to 
stimulate  and  encourage  inventive  genius  by  holding  com- 
petition in  the  designing  of  aircraft  in  such  a  maimer  that 
designers  not  financially  and  mechanically  equipped  may  still 
have  some  incentive  in  the  form  of  suitable  reward.  The 
act  further  provides  for  the  creaticm  of  the  aeronautic  patent 
and  design  board,  with  authority  to  consider  and  evaluate 
such  designs  and  patents  as  are  submitted  to  it  and  to  com- 
pensate the  designers  for  aircraft  features  which  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  have  felt  obliged  to  use  in  the 
Interests  of  national  defense. 

All  of  these  provisions  of  the  act  have  in  effect  been  nulli- 
fled  by  the  Air  Ttust,  which  has  continued  to  have  its  iMdd 
agents  and  attorneys  ait  as  members  of  tbe  Nattonal  Advlaocy 


Committee  for  Aeronautics  In  Judgment  upon  the  patents  of 
independent  inventors.  It  is  no  wonder  that  independents 
have  not  been  encouraged  by  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee when  those  independents  might  be  in  a  position  to 
demand  royalties  of  the  employers  of  the  members  of  that 
Committee. 

One  of  the  members  of  that  Committee  served  10  days  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  JaU  for  contempt  of  the  United 
States  Senate  when  he  refused  to  disclose  information  con- 
cerning his  clients  in  connection  with  the  investigation  con- 
cerning the  air-mail  contracts.  Yet  that  man  continues  as  a 
member  of  a  national  committee  which  is  supposed  to  pass 
upon  the  merit  of  designs  and  inventions  submitted  by  the 
competitors  of  those  very  clients! 

This  preliminary  statement  should  convince  the  House 
that  it  is  high  time  we  took  steps  to  ascertain  the  extent  of 
this  conspiracy  against  our  national  defense.  As  a  first  step, 
I  urge  that  this  House  require  the  printing  of  all  hearings 
before  the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee  which  form  a 
basis  for  the  Report  No.  2060  of  the  Seventy-third  Congress, 
second  session. 

Work  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  August  18  {legislative  day  of  Monday,  Aug.  16), 

1937 


EXCERPT  FROU  BUSINESS  WEEK 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  extract  from  the  magazine 
Business  Week,  which  is  devoted  exclusively  to  business  in- 
terests and  is  read  primarily  by  business  people  of  the  coun- 
try. It  gives  the  record  of  what  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  have  done  up  to  May  of  this  year  and  makes  a 
very  favorable  comment  upon  their  industry  and  upon  their 
record  generally.  I  ask  that  the  extract  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  Business  Week  of  July  24.  19371 
W?iat  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  has  done 
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THE  BOABS   GOB  TO 

Before  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  the  WngwrAct  wee  Jjw* 
a  sign  in  labor's  back  yard:  "Beware  of  the  dog."  'O' ","?^*^ 
only  the  timid  paid  much  attentton  to  it.  But  on  Apnl  la  VM 
Court  let  out  of  the  doghouse  a  very  convincing  animal  and  tl^ 
NaUonal  Labor  Relations  Board  went  to  work  in  earnest.  I^c« 
at  the  figures  for  May.  Total  cases  rise  vertlcaUy  more  thMxaoo 
percent.  Comparable  Increases  show  In  other  columns.  Strike 
otses  doubled  as  labor  felt  bolder.  But  strllces  setUed  Increased 
400  percent,  as  did  strikes  averted,  because  the  Board  did  a 
creditable  arbitration  Job,  and  because  industry  very  often  met 
labor  at  or  beyond  the  midway.  This  May  bulge  in  N.  L.  R.  B. 
activity  Is  no  mere  spurt,  the  Board  says.  Caw  figures  are  run- 
ning steadily  higher. 


1,274,131 


I  Post-TaUdatlon  pviod. 

I  loelndfls  53  inmiio  bthI  liflirlfft  ordaa. 

Soures:  Natloosl  Lsbor  Bslstiaiis  Board. 


Agricnltiirc*s  Long-Term  Prosperity  Depends  on 
the  Expansion  of  Her  Foreign  Markets— Trade 
Agreements  Have  Done  Much  for  American 
Farmers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  BIERMANN 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  18, 1937 

Mr.  BIERMANN.    Mr.  Speaker,  partisan  politicians  and 
others  continue  to  make  studied  attempts  to  incite  farmers 
against  the  trade-agreements  program.    Iliese  professional 
"viewers  with  alarm"  have  seized  upon  Increased  agricul- 
tural Imports  in  the  hope  of  discrediting  the  trade-agree- 
ments program  in  the  minds  of  farmers.   They  usually  point 
to  an  Increase  of  agricultural  Imports  without  indicating  In 
any  way  that  a  very  large  proportion  consists  of  tropical 
products  not  produced  in  the  United  States  in  any  circum- 
stances, and  name  a  number  of  products  on  which  rates 
of  duty  have  not  been  reduced  in  trade  agreements  or  other- 
wise.   As  an  illustration  of  the  tactics  onployed.  there  ap- 
peared in  the  Appendix  of  the  Coiic««ssioiial  Record  for 
August  16  a  table  showing  imports  of  28  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, with  the  allegation  that  the  increased  Imports  resulted 
from  trade  agreements.    As  a  matter  of  record  duties  have 
been  lowered  on  only  four  of  the  items  so  listed-    Of  the  re- 
ductions on  these  four  itans— cattle,  creani.  dieese  and  pota- 
toes— may  I  point  out  that  reductions  in  doty  made  on  cattte 
are  carefully  restricted  to  a  maximum  quantity  equivalent 
to  less  them  1  percent  of  domestic  iHxxiuctiont 

A  reduction  in  the  duty  on  cream  is  limited  to  a  quantity 
equivalent  to  approximately  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  our 
annual  domestic  production  of  milk.  A  reduction  made  In 
the  duty  on  potatoes  applies  only  to  certified  seed  potatoes 
and  is  limited  to  a  maxtmum  of  750,000  bushels,  a  quantity 
equivalent  to  5.5  percent  of  our  average  domestic  produc- 
tion of  seed  potatoes  between  1930  and  1935.  This  reduction 
was  made  for  the  special  benefit  of  potato  farmers.  While 
moderate  reductions  were  granted  on  cheese  in  several  trade 
agreements,  total  Imports  during  1936  were  22  percent  smaller 
than  they  averaged  in  the  years  from  1926  to  1930.  and  only 
8  percent  larger  than  in  1932.  None  of  the  other  24  items 
on  the  list  were  affected  by  reductions  made  In  any  trade 
agreement,  yet  we  are  told  that  Increases  in  Imports  of  these 
are  all  the  result  of  New  Deal  reciprocal  trade  agreements. 


KXB)  VOBKXaN 

In  reality,  the  reopening  of  markets,  foreign  and  d(»nestic 
for  American  agriculture  is  of  paramount  importance  to 
farmers.  Since  agriculture  is  dependent  upon  exports  to  » 
larger  extent  than  is  industry,  the  collapse  of  foreign  markets 
after  the  stupid  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  of  1930  was  par- 
ticularly disastrous  to  the  farmers  of  this  country.  Tlie  need 
for  the  restoration  of  export  markets  makes  the  trade-agree- 
ments program  of  correspondingly  greater  importance  to 

BAWIXTHUf  OOr  TJ 


I  need  not  remind  you  that  before  the  deivession — from 
1926  to  193a-nAmerican  farmers  were  exporting  almost  two- 
thirds  of  their  cotton,  more  than  one-third  of  their  tobacco. 
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almost  one-fhird  of  their  lard,  and  atanost  one-fifth  of  their 
wheat  Tht  acreate  deroted  to  our  four  major  export  crops 
mmtwmtmA  to  60  peToeiit  of  the  total  crop  acreage  of  the 
eoontxy.  and  the  prices  commanrtfd  l]y  these  agricultural 
eoimiUMlttles  were  determined  br  coBdMoos  In  irorkl  markets 

and  Iqr  the  percent  of  these  crops  marketed  abroad.  When 
export  markets  dw&idled  after  1930.  prices  of  these  eammodl- 
ttes  feU  more  than  did  those  of  farm  products  as  a  wliole. 

jforeover,  the  prices  of  aB  agricultural  commodities  are 
doeely  interrelated.  When  in  cooaeiiuence  of  world  msatet 
conditions,  prices  of  ivoducts  on  an  export  basis  declinfid 
more  than  agricultural  porices  in  general,  American  con- 
sumers tended  to  shift  their  consumption  to  the  cheaper 
**'""«"*>^«*—  and  American  fMrmeis  tended  to  shift  tiieir 
acreage  tram  export  crops  to  products  sold  only  tn  the  do- 
mestic market.  Tte  result  was  that  the  price  decline  of 
commodities  on  an  export  basis  dragged  down  the  prices  of 
other  agricultural  commodities  and  the  whole  of  American 
agriculture  suffered  boF  the  loss  of  foreign  madcets. 

With  the  prices  of  more  than  half  of  oar  agricultural 
production  determined  by  worid  markets  and  the  prices  of 
other  agricultural  products  indireeOy  influenced  by  them. 
It  is  unreaOstic  and  "»<«^*fy««y  to  divert  the  attention  of 
farmers  from  the  major  problem  of  restoring  export  markets 
to  the  relatively  minor  problem  of  meeting  limited  and  tem- 
porary competitkm  from  imports  of  farm  products.  Ameri- 
can agriculture  has  long  had  ahnost  complete  possession  of 
ttm  domestic  market  for  those  products  which  can  be  grown 
In  ttds  country  in  sufBdent  quantities  and  without  too  great 
cost,  and  during  the  depression  agricultural  invorts»  always 
rdathf^  small,  dfc^ped  to  microscopic  pr(^;K>rtiona.  If  the 
ea^nsfon  of  even  t!w  smaWnrt  trace  of  Imports  is  so  impor- 
tant to  agricultural  prosperity,  why  was  it  that  prices  sank 
BO  knr  during  ttie  heyday  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  regime? 

AUMfULTUM  B  Oir  AM  XSFOaT  BASSi 

Dealing  exdusively  with  the  import  side  of  the  agricul- 
tural problem  cannot  help  the  American  farmer.  What  is 
vital  to  him  Is  not  the  eTClusien  of  rdatively  small  impcHts. 
but  the  restoration  of  the  foreign  maricets  which  formerly 
absorbed  a  large  part  of  his  agricultural  production.  Ex- 
dndtng  the  few  competitive  or  semicompetitive  agricultural 
imports  that  normally  trickle  into  the  country  cannot  solve 
the  problem,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  when  they  are 
completely  fxcludw!.  there  is  still  bound  to  be  a  vast  acreage 
of  farm  land  sffodttdng,  or  ready  to  produce,  crops  in  excess 
of  iV*?*^*"'*  reouirements.  The  United  States,  agriculturally 
speaking,  is  on  a  distinct  net  export  basis. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  one  of  the 
main  purposes  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program 
Is  to  aid  agriculturs  by  reopening  foreign  markets.  This 
purpose  has  been  consistently  and  successfully  adhered  ta 
&  t^pUm  of  the  trend  toward  economtr.  nationalism  and  self- 
suffldency  in  foreign  coimfalps,  expressed  In  extreme  poli- 
cies of  xooteotion  for  agriculture,  tariff  and  tax  reductions 
and  the  UberaMsation  of  import  quotas  have  been  obtained 
on  Amarfa»An  agricultural  commodities  whidi  comprised 
about  one-third  of  our  1830  agricultural  exports  to  the  16 
ft9i,in^^i*«  with  whkfa  agreements  have  been  signed.  Jn 
addition,  these  countries  have  either  bound  on  their  free  list 
or  bound  the  existing  rates  of  duties  on  agricultural  prod- 
ucts TO»*fHtqtii%g  almost  another  third  of  Impc^ts.  Thus 
Uems  which  make  vp  some  00  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
total  agricidtural  exports  to  these  countries  are  favorably 
affected  by  these  agreements. 

MAirr  sBMsrrim  ram  auxucam  Aaacxwrnam 

UteraDy  hundreds  of  concessions  have  been  obtained  tn 
favor  of  agricultural  products  in  the  trade  agreements  thus 
far  concluded.  For  evample,  Canada  alone  reduced  import 
duties  on  about  125  agricultural  and  horticultural  products. 
These  items  involved  in  1030^30  about  $50,000,000  in  trade 
with  that  country.  The  duty  reductions  made  by  Canada  cm 
American  agricultural  products  in  general  ranged  between 
one-third  and  one-half  of  the  rates  f  orm^ly  tn  effect.  Cuba 
made  concessions  on  some  75  tariff  items  in  the  agricultural 
fldd.   For  eTawplf,  on  lard,  for  which  Cuba  was  once  our 


third-ranking  outiet,  It  agreed  to  a  reduction  from  a  rate 
equivalent  to  9.8  cents  per  pound  to  2.3  cents  per  pound  in 
the  flrst  year  <rf  the  agreement  and  to  a  further  gradual 
reduction  to  1.5  cents  to  be  reached  in  the  third  year.  Five 
countries  have  granted  concessions  on  wheat;  seven  countries 
have  given  concessions  on  wheat  flour.  Six  countries  have 
agreed  to  continue  their  present  favorable  treatment  of  im- 
ports of  American  raw  cotton.  Concessions  of  direct  benefit 
to  American  tobacco  growers  and  manufacturers  have  been 
obtained  in  eight  agreements. 

Because  of  the  short  crops  occasioned  by  the  1934  and  1936 
drou^ts  and  the  rise  of  American  prices  above  world  levels, 
farmers  have  not  been  able  thus  far  to  avail  themselves  of 
increased  opportunities  to  supply  foreign  markets  to  any- 
thing like  the  extent  that  they  would  in  normal  crop  years. 
As  cnvs  return  to  mcMre  normal  levels,  however,  the  ad- 
vantages gained  for  American  agriculture  through  the  trade- 
agreemoits  inrogram  will  become  increasingly  evident.  For 
the  first  time  in  several  years  wheat  is  beginning  to  move 
into  export  channds  in  substantial  amounts.  While  it  has 
been  difficult  to  get  many  concessions  in  the  particular  case 
of  wheat,  increased  foreign  purchasing  power  and  increased 
prosperity  at  hcnne  to  which  the  trade-agreements  program 
has  contributed,  must  inevitaWy  mean  better  outlets  for 
wheat,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  than  would  otherwise  have 
existed.  Similarly,  the  prospect  of  a  record  cotton  crop 
is  bringing  home  the  urgent  need  for  a  foreign-trade  pro- 
gram designed  to  reopen  and  keep  open  markets  for  surplus 
agricultural  products. 

To  show  that  the  agricultural  concessions  have  not  been 
merely  paper  advantages,  the  following  illustrations  may  be 
cited  to  indicate  the  benefits  that  may  be  expected  from 
concessions  secured  In  trade  agreements. 


VAMC    KXPOSTS 

In  the  first  year  of  the  trade  agreement  with  Cuba,  Cuba 
purchasedTfrom  the  United  States  994,000  bushels  of  pota- 
toes, compared  with  purchases  of  239,000  bushels  in  the  pre- 
ceding 13-mcMith  period.  Cuban  purchases  of  flour  in- 
creased from  817,000  to  973,000  barrels  during  this  period, 
while  Cuban  purchases  of  lard  increased  from  17,000,000  to 
33,000,000  pounds.  During  the  first  6  months  of  1937  our 
e^xrts  of  lard  to  CuImi  were  larger  than  during  the  entire 
year  preceding  the  Cuban  tr£ule  agreement.  In  the  first 
year  of  the  Canadian  agreement,  exports  of  pork  to  Canada 
amounted  to  2.817,000  pounds,  c(»upared  with  413,000  pounds 
tn  the  preceding  year,  this  despite  the  fact  that  t<^  ex- 
ports of  pork,  because  of  domestic  factors,  decreased  sharply 
during  this  period.  Ejq?orts  of  tomatoes  to  Canada  in- 
creased from  5,744,000  to  15,483,000  pounds  between  1935  and 
1036,  and  expisi^s  of  grapes  from  19,271,000  to  25,014,000 
pounds.  Exports  to  Switzerland  of  milled  rice  in  the  first 
year  of  the  agreement  with  that  country  rose  to  22,896 
metric  quintals  from  8,727  metric  quintals  in  the  preceding 
12-manth  period.  Exports  of  canned  fruit  to  Belgium  in 
1936  amounted  to  14,456  metric  quintals,  compared  with 
9.733  metric  quintals  in  1935. 

There  have  been  improvements  in  the  factors  affecting 
foreign  markets  for  American  agriculture,  but  we  need  to 
negotiate  additional  trade  agreements  with  countries  which 
have  been  large  purchasers  of  agricultural  products. 

Beneficial  as  they  have  been,  direct  concessions  obtained 
for  agricultural  exports  do  not  tell  the  full  story  of  the 
benefits  accruing  to  the  American  farmer.  The  trade- 
agreements  program,  by  encouraging  trade  with  foreign 
countries,  is  reacting  favorably  upon  American  agricultural 
exports  even  where  no  concessions  are  obtained.  For  ex- 
ample, in  most  countries  cotton  is  admitted  either  free  of 
duty  or  subject  to  a  very  low  rate.  The  regaining  of  for- 
eign markets  for  American  cotton,  therefore,  is  more  a  i»t>b- 
lem  of  opening  clogged  trade  channels  in  general  rather 
than  of  gaining  specific  concessions  for  cotton. 

ZNOUSTVIAL  EXPOKTS  HELP  rARM  PRICES 

Finrthermore,  direct  concessions  obtained  for  agriculture 
do  not  take  into  account  the  gains  from  better  markets  at 
home  which  follow  the  increased  employment  and 
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resulting  from  Increased  industrial  exports.  Insofar  as  the 
widening  circle  of  trade  agreements  contributes  to  the  re- 
vival of  American  industrial  exports  and  of  urban  purchas- 
ing power,  the  effect  is  inevitably  refiected  in  increased  farm 
Income,  Consumer  expenditures  for  meats,  poultry,  and 
dairy  products  fluctuate  In  dose  relationship  to  variations 
in  the  income  of  our  nonfarm  population.  The  cash  income 
of  American  farms  Is  equivalent  from  year  to  year  to  an 
amount  slightly  less  than  the  size  of  the  factory  pay  rolls 
of  the  country.  It  is  erident,  therefore,  that  any  increase 
in  Industrial  employment  arising  out  of  larger  exports  of 
manufactures  will  benefit  the  farmer  through  a  better  home 
market  for  the  commodities  he  produces. 

FABIC  Qfooia  nccBXAsn 
An  examinati(m  of  farm  income  shows  that  the  national 
farm  income  has  been  Increasing  at  nearly  a  billion  dollars  a 
year  since  1933.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  cash  farm  income 
for  1937  will  be  In  the  vicinity  of  $10,000,000/)00.  It  was 
$3,500,000,000  for  the  flrst  6  months  at  this  year.  Some  of 
the  factors  bringing  about  this  Increased  farm  income  are 
of  short-time  nature,  high  farm  prices  having  followed 
drought  shortages  in  many  instances.  The  problem  today 
Is  to  convert  short-time  gains  into  long-time  gains.  The  ad- 
mizdstration  has  taken  several  steps  in  this  direction.  The 
trade-agreements  program  Is  an  important  one  of  these. 

Since  opponents  of  the  trade-agreements  program  are  at- 
tempting to  obscure  the  actual  and  potential  importance  of 
the  trade  agreements  to  American  agriculture,  let  us  examine 
the  important  situatten  In  some  detail 

Because  agricultural  imports  have  been  larger  during  the 
past  2  or  3  years  than  they  were  during  the  depression,  farm- 
ers are  being  led  to  bdieve  not  only  that  these  increased 
Imports  are  highly  injurious  but  that  they  are  due  hi  largo 
measure  to  the  trade-agreemoits  program. 

ncpoKXB  or  oobx 
•poT  example,  the  farmers  are  told  that  millions  of  bushels 
of  Argentine  com  have  come  in  this  year,  and  an  attempt 
is  made  to  make  them  believe  that  the  trade-agreements 
program  Is  responsible— despite  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
trade  agreement  with  Argentina  and  despite  the  fact  that 
imports  of  com  are  subject  to  the  same  duty  of  25  cents  a 
bushel  to  which  they  were  subject  prior  to  the  Initiation  of 
the  trade-agreements  inrogram.  No  mention  is  made  of  the 
fact  that  severe  droui^t  conditions  reduced  the  1934  and 
1936  com  crops  by  more  than  40  percent  as  compared  with 
the  average  annual  crop  harvested  from  1928  to  1932.  No 
menUon  is  made  either  of  the  fact  that  stocks  of  com  this 
spring  were  the  smallest  for  any  spring  in  the  12  years  for 
which  we  have  records,  or  of  the  fact  that  many  farmers 
have  strongly  urged  that  the  tariff  on  com  be  removed  en- 
tirely during  the  emergency  to  meet  the  shortage  of  feed 
grains.  We  hear  nothing  concerning  the  fact  that  com  this 
commanded  the  highest  price  since  the  World  War 
And  we  hear  nothing  of  the  fact  that  com  im- 

glj  large  in  themselves,  are  still  exceedingly 

BuaU  compared  to  domestic  com  production.  Were  Im- 
ports to  continue  to  enter  at  the  same  rate  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  current  crop  year  as  they  have  during  the 
flrst  half,  they  would  still  amount  to  only  about  3.3  percent 
of  the  average  crop  for  the  1928-32  period  and  to  only  8 
percent  of  the  amount  by  which  the  1936  com  crop  fdl  short 
of  the  1928-32  average. 

XMPOBXB  or  tOkV  AMD  UVKSTOCK 

Or  consider,  for  example.  Imports  of  meats  and  live  cat- 
tle. Meat  Imports,  taken  as  a  whole,  have  increased  con- 
siderably from  the  low  level  of  1932.  The  1936  total,  how- 
ever, was  no  larger  than  It  was  in  1929,  and  was  equivalent 
to  only  some  2  percent  of  the  total  domestic  production  of 
meats  In  1936.  Moreover,  when  we  deduct  exports  of  meat 
products  from  Imports,  net  imports  amounted  to  less  than 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  domestic  meat  production  in  1936. 
For  the  first  4  months  of  1937,  contrary  to  the  impression 
that  propagandists  have  tried  to  create,  total  Imports  of 
meat.  Including  catUe.  on  a  dressed-wdght  basis,  wctc  no 
larger  than  In  the  same  period  of  1936.  larger  imports  of 
pork  and  of  live  cattle  being  offset  by  reduced  Imports  of 


carmed  meats.  Inddentally.  before  we  become  too  exdted 
about  imports  of  Polish  hams,  we  should  remember  that 
in  general  Europe  produces  a  smaller  quantity  of  hog  prod- 
ucts than  Is  needed  for  European  consmnption.  and  thM 
while  increased  hog  producUon  has  reduced  Europe's  need 
for  imported  pork  and  high  prices  in  this  country  are  tem- 
porarily bringing  fancy  Polish  hams  to  our  shores,  it  is  un- 
likely that  pork-product  exports  from  European  countriea 
will  ever  become  a  threat  to  United  States  farmers. 

The  direct  cause  of  the  increase  In  meat  Imports  sbioe 
1033  and  1933  has  been  the  greater  rise  In  prices  of  meata 
and  livestock  in  this  country  than  in  foreign  countries. 
Iminoved  consumer  buying  power  and  decreased  market- 
ings of  hogs  and  of  the  better  grades  of  cattle  f oUowing  the 
1934  and  1938  droughts  are  responsible  for  these  price  in- 
creases. Prices  of  meat  animals  recdved  by  farmers  have 
more  than  doubled  since  1933,  cash  farm  income  from  meat 
animals  In  1936  was  the  largest  for  any  year  since  1930.  and 
a  further  Increase  has  occurred  In  the  early  months  of 
1937.  Beside  these  domestic  factors  Influencing  prices,  the 
effect  of  imports  of  meat  animate  and  meat  products  Is 
negligible.  Even  had  we  shut  out  all  Imports  of  meats  and 
catUe  during  1938  and  the  early  part  of  1937.  the  effect 
upon  the  general  levd  of  Uvestock  prices  would  have  been 
too  small  to  be  measured. 

And  80  we  could  go  down  the  list  of  agricultural  Imports 
which  have  been  so  Widely  and  unfavorably  publlcted  by 
opponents  of  the  trade-agreements  program  and  show  that 
they  have  not  been  a  deterrent  factor  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  agriculture. 

An  examination  of  the  concessions  granted  on  agricul- 
tural products  shows  their  number  to  be  small  to  cowpartson 
with  the  number  of  concessions  granted  on  manufactured 
products  and  smaU  also  tn  comparison  with  the  number  of 
coxacesdons  obtained  from  foreign  countries  on  farm  pred- 
ucts.  Many  of  the  concesdons  granted  on  agricultural 
products  are  not  directly  competitive  with  American  farm 
products,  and  not  a  few  are  on  items  of  which  farmers  are 
the  purdiasers.  Firitmpte«  of  these  are  seed  potatoes  and 
certato  forage-crop  seeds.  The  concessions  granted  om  the 
more  competitive  agricultural  products  are  generally  mod- 
erate and.  In  most  cases,  accompanied  by  strict  limitations 
on  the  quanUtles  to  be  admitted  at  the  reduced  rates  or  on 
the  seasons  during  which  the  reduced  rates  apidy.  It  can- 
not be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  concessions  to  our  tariff 
rates  are  given  only  after  detailed  study  and  weighing  of 
the  probable  effects  of  proposed  reductions  upon  domestic 

producers. 

nn  vxTAz.  wow  WW 

What  Is  vital  to  the  American  farmer  is  not  the  exdnsiaa 
of  the  rdatlvdy  small  farm  imports  that  are  coming  to  at 
the  present  time  to  response  to  the  tocreased  demand  tod- 
dental  to  econwnlc  recovery  or  ta  response  to  the  high 
prices  caused  by  temporary  domestic  shortages.  The  vital 
problem  for  American  agrlcillture  Is  the  reopentog  of  for- 
eign markets.  No  group  has  more  to  gato  from  the  success 
of  the  trade-agreements  program  than  American  fiumeia. 


United  States-Philippine  Affairs 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  QUINTIN  PAREDES 

BKSH>ENT  COMMISSIONKE  FROM  THE  PHIUPPIK*  IBLAMDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  18, 1937 


Mr.  PAREDES.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  deep  regret  I 
leaving  Washington  before  the  adjounmunt  of  Congress  to 
order  that  I.  as  a  member  of  the  Jotot  Preparatory  Commttr- 
tee  an  Philipptoe  Affairs,  appototed  by  President  Boonvett 
and  Preddent  Queson,  shall  be  able  to  attend  the  hearings 
scheduled  to  Manila.  My  fellow  members  of  the  committee, 
headed  by  Ambassador  John  Van  A.  MacMunaj,  aoived  In 
Manila  last  Satiodaar. 
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of  TMtedaUtoi  aadFliBip- 
wC  up  to  ttaOf  tnOt  Tetaittoos  UIpu-u 
amutiy  and  mine  tad  to  neoauDend  ft  pmgrMW  for 
MilwtoWDi  of  FbilimiBe  iMtlwinl  wwmiiiay  in  |imi»- 
for  the  taraynatiaD  of  iMiitmiiiiol  tnde  relattonB 
tiK  United  Btotes  and  ttu  RilllpplneB  ai  the  earHest 
fTT^'f^**'*  date  coniiBtent  with  aCotdinf  the  nflipptees  a 
naaoaahle  opportunity  to  adjoii  their  national  eooaonu. 
ComidetiaB  of  the  ooMayCtee^  xcport  la  capeeted  before 
of  mrL  It  wU  iw  aaailBUe  for  oongreayopai  oon- 
Z  trart  Chai  Ooivraa  wlU  dve  the 
the  iavertaDee  that  II 
.aalamyMyto 

of  mj  iwniiieiiiii'  of  the  Wndnpia.  frlend- 

icnded  to  ne  tar  Mfiiihwa  of 

A  pear  aco  tatft  fUBuary  I  preaentod  my  creden- 

aa  the  ihat  nMldent  roamrtariooer  from  the  Oommop- 

of  the  Fhiitvpliwa.   X  «aa  a  total  ataafer  but  aoon 

trait  of  matlncr  the  newooiDer  feel 

■^Oi*— *^^  to  set  annmd  aaKmg  the 

of  OaMNH  and  taft  with  thai  about  United 


tiala 
the 


I  hav*  MthiBff  but  thaaka  for  all  the  maajr  eourtedea 
astended  to  me  here.  I  appredato  the  prlfUege  of  hafinc 
IB  thia  X  eonafur  the  greateat  liglitaUve 
tmUmwmML  It  H  a  mat  dUttnetton.  Mr.  Speatar.  to 
haifo  the  pcMligt  of  the  floor  of  thia  BouM,  vhkh  to  can- 
f«id  of  iba  afelait  flMB  fMM  all  pflrta  of  this  great  eomtsy 
and  ita  Territortea. 
Ako  Z  ipopid  Mha  to  I^m  tUi  oppottoaity  to  concet  the 

«maika  inaerted  In  the 
when  the  Prealdeat  of  the 
prapoeed  that  the  date  of 
be  ftdTaaoed  from  July  4.  1946.  to 
ma.  hie  propeaai  wm  branded  as  "an  illustratioa 
«f  the  inatability  of  Ffecaldent  Qaeaoa'S  teadrrrtUp  which 
Aoold  oertatBly  place  the  neprawntatlypi  of  the  Aaaerlcan 
people  on  puanl  with  aefcreaoe  to  aU  FhiUppiae  nwtters." 
■itkaain  «ho  made  that  obeervatkm  was  evidently 
of  the  oazteer  of  Pmeident  Qncaon.  irtio  alao  for 
in  thia  body.  AO  hia  lif e  President 
compkir.  and  absolute 
On  that  kmie,  Ifr.  Speaker.  X  vouch  that  be 


Oaiw  CtDgtma  oon  change  the  date  of  Philippine  inde- 
pinrtnnrf  X»raaldint  Qurann  aasrely  aaiumwl  the  prMlepe 
of  w»*v<«f  a  proposal.  I  am  sore  that  he  will  not  do  any- 
thing that  would  vlotete  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  Philippine 
TnrtnianrtiiTn  Act 
Prwlrtant  Qusnn^  leadfaihlp  has  been  tried  In  numy  & 
Wo  In  the  Phffippinea  have  found  him  to  be  a  sin- 

Our  Xatth  In  hbn  is  greater 


aditorJals  from  «  frtvotous  FUipIno  pubUeation 
inaarted  In  the  fyairaiiamaM  Raooan  by  the  same 
idm  had  been  vigseously  criticiaing  Present 
Rom  one  editorial  the  gentleman  got  the  wrong 
Impreasion  that  "the  wealth  of  the  Resident  GMnmlssioner 
may  have  aome  luflueuoe  on  Members  of  Congress  in  dftaling 
with  PhOipptne  legislation.* 

For  BomfMme  now  Save  baa  been  appearing  In  the  Philip- 
pine preas  reports  that  a  certain  rich  man  win  succeed  me 
as  Resident  OaoBDlasioaer  In  Washington.  The  ability  and 
diaracter  of  this  Fffiplno  dtiaen  was  atta^ed  unfairly  in 

fa»    thO    ClBIUSi WAL 


I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  this  rich  FUiidno  will  suc- 
ceed me.   That  Is  not  Important.   What  I  want  to  convey  to 

that  tbia  penOeaian  Is  thoroughly  fit 
to  warm  here.    He  Is  a  man  of  extraordinary  ablBty  and 

a 
of  htaa  aa  he  haa  had  ft 


atantia)  Mesd>erB  of  Congress  are  among  ttM  ftbfai*  pabMB 
aervants.  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Joaquin  U.  EUaalde.  ^  WJ- 
pointed  Resident  Commissioner,  will  perform  hia  duties  hoe 
ably  UDd  with  dignity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  onoe  more  I  say  good-bye,  and  X  hope  that 
every  Member  of  Congress  will  have  the  pleaaant  VftCfttlan 
^>xat  he  deserves.  No  laborer  under  the  sioltog  PhiUppine 
son  has  woiked  harder  than  the  OongrasBnen  here  thia 
summer. 

Benefits  Under  the  Eronon  Gonserratioii  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedneBdav,  Auguit  li,  1837 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker ,^the  dJi- 
bursement  of  puWic  moneys  through  the  Erosion  Couaeiva* 
tlon  Act.  under  the  A.  A.  A.,  is  of  Interest  to  all.  The  flgurea 
faidicating  the  extent  to  which  each  Btate  profited  are  m 
follows: 
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The  WinniJig  Lesson  in  the  1936  NatWaal  Safetj^ 

Lessen  Contest 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  McMILLAN 

OF  aOUTH  CAaOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  16.  1837 

Ut,  Mrtimf  AW.    Mr.  Speaker,  underleave  granted  to 
in  mii  my  waaito,  I  desire  to  insert  in  fee  Rnooaa  ' 


winning  lesson  In  the  1936  national  safety  lesson  contest 
conducted  imder  the  auspices  of  the  Highway  Education 
Board  of  which  the  Honorable  "niomas  H.  McDonald,  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  is  chairman.  This  lesson 
was  submitted  by  Miss  Sue  L.  MUes,  one  of  my  constituents, 
and  a  beloved  teacher  for  many  years  in  the  public  schools 
of  Summervillc  S.  C.  This  lesson  won  for  Miss  Miles  na- 
tional honors  in  the  eleventh  hf  a  series  of  similar  contests 
conducted  annually  by  the  Highway  Education  Board  among 
elementary  school  teachers  of  the  Nation.  In  this  contest, 
as  in  previous  ones,  the  Highway  Education  Board  had  the 
able  and  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  school  officials  through- 
out the  country.  The  best  lesson  from  each  school  was 
submitted  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who 
In  turn  submitted  to  the  Highway  Education  Board  the  best 
lesson  from  each  of  the  respective  States  in  the  Union. 

The  committee  of  Judges  named  by  the  Board  to  review 
these  papers  consisted  of  Dr.  Sidney  B.  Hall.  Stete  super- 
intendent of  pubUc  instruction,  Richmond,  Va.;  Mr.  W.  W. 
Mack,  chief  engineer  of  the  Delaware  State  department  In 
Dover;  and  Dr.  Edgar  C.  Higbie,  president  of  Wilson  Teach- 
ers College,  Washington,  D.  C.  These  genUemen  are  aM 
recognized  educators  and  traffic  experU.  and  Miss  Miles 
has  been  signally  honored  in  being  selected  as  the  winner 
of  the  contest  out  of  •  total  of  approximately  85,000 
teachers  who  participated. 

The  constant  ioereasing  problem  of  laf  ety  on  our  streeta 
and  highways  is  becoming  more  and  more  one  of  natloxul 
Importance.  The  Highway  Education  Board,  as  a  result 
of  this  national  contest  engaged  In  annually  by  the  ele- 
mentary school  teachers  of  the  country,  Is  rendering  a 
great  service  to  the  people  of  our  Natton,  young  and  old. 
Ai  a  Member  of  Congress  representing  the  PbBt  District 
of  South  Carolina,  in  which  the  city  of  Summerville  Is 
located,  and  having  Miss  Bllles  as  one  of  my  consUtuenU, 
I  take  this  opportunity  of  congratulating  her  upon  the 
award  which  she  has  merited  and  the  honor  she  has 
brought  to  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 
TwriiM  Miles'  lesson  is  as  follows: 


ON   HIGHWAT    SArsrr   FOB 

Kumrr 


CHiLBBsir  or  If  T  COM- 


(By  mas  Sue  X*.  ICles,  Summerrme.  8.  O.) 
icy  school  is  located  in  a  small  town  of  2,600  inhabitants. 
We  have  our  traffic  problems,  however. 

We  Uve  in  a  health  resort  and  tourist  town,  sltimted  22  uaJles 

from  our  States  metrojxills  and  chief  «»Port.    It  has  beeneijtt- 

mated  that  as  many  as  50,000  povons  visit  our  town  in  the  qpring 

to  see  our  famous  gardens.  ».     -,    ,..«, 

Three  State  highways  and  a  raihroad  pass  thpouj^.    We  have 

9  miles  of  hard-surfaced  roads  within  our  town  Ihniw-     »*«» 

these  roads  and  highways  numerous  uxqwved  roads  branch  m 

every  direction  develop!]]^  points  of  acute  danger. 

We  have  no  signal  lights  nor  traffic  poU^aen.        .„,^,„^^.,^ 

We  have  no  streetcars,  but  a  constant  stream  of  aatomohlies 

and  trucks  fill  our  streets  and  highways.  _^ 

The  children  must  be  trained  to  be  ever  watchful  of  erer  pr^f* 
dangers.  When  I  read  that  88.100  persons  were  «"«»  *»«***•- 
So^wSe  Injured  in  1935.  I  felt  that  this  was  a  dreadful  tl^ 
but  when  a  Uttle  child  in  my  own  school,  pi  precious,  brightutue 
Klrl  of  7.  was  killed  by  a  truck,  I  said  In  the  words  of  one.of  our 
great  Insurance  companies.  'THIS  murder  on  the  highway  must 

I*felt  the  urge  to  make  each  little  chUd  for  whom  I.  as  teacher, 
was  reroonsible.  develop  as  far  as  possible  habits  of  safety. 

The  death  of  their  little  schoolmate  was  very  sad  and  "hocking 
to  them.  How  did  this  terrible  thing  happen?  How  could  It 
have  been  prevented?  These  two  questions  formed  an  excellent 
beginning  for  my  lesson. 

I  worked  out  my  plan  tous:  ^ 

An  imaginary  Journey  from  each  home  to  the  ochoOL 

BiUes  to  make  drivers  more  careful. 

Bules  to  make  chUdren  more  careful. 

A  scrapbook  to  emphasise  safety,  made  by  each  chUd. 

All  rules  involving  danger  dramatlaed.    ^     ^    ^ 

A  visit  to  each  neighborhood  to  estimate  Its  dangers. 

My  plan  was  to  teach  each  chUd.  as  an  Individual,  to  make  eaCh 
one  feel  personaUy  responsible  for  himself  and  for  others. 

First  I  secured  a  map  of  the  town.  My  classroom  being  26  by  80 
feet  afforded  ample  space  for  what  I  wished  to  do. 

The  movable  desks  were  pushed  aside  and^e  "»»?  o^*^*™ 
was  dmTO^on  the  floor  with  white  chalk.  THe  children  enjoyed 
assisting  in  drawing  the  map.  _,  ««        v     .t^« 

I  tearfi  60  f ourto-grade  children  In  2  groups  of  SO  each.  The 
average  age  of  these  diildren  is  10.  We  could  comfortably  arrange 
ourselves  around  this  map,  which  we  did. 


on  a  highway,  walk  on  the  left  sida;  faetng 


We  thm  marked  on  tlie  map  an  places  whlth  wen  of  special 
danger. 

To  Uliistrate: 

Wherever  one  had  to  cross  a  highway. 

Where  a  highway  or  street  croaees  a  raOroad. 

At  intersections  of  highways  or  streets. 

Where  side  streets  came  into  highways.  

Standing  around  the  map.  I  called  all  who  lived  m  a  certam 
designated  part  of  the  town  to  groiQ)  themselves  together  and  we 
took  an  imaginary  walk  over  this  map  tnm  home  to  the  s^ool- 
house,  talking  ot  the  possible  dangers  and  the  necessary  precau- 
tions.   Bach  group  in  turn  tocdc  the  fancied  Journey. 

We  then  arnuiged  and  made  a  number  of  posters  whteh  could 
be  put  up  at  the  danger  points,  namely: 

"STOP  I  WAIT  I  WATca;! 

Ts  It  safe  to  go  on?  ^   .       ..      .^. 

"Better  wait  6  minutes  here  than  6  weeks  In  a  hoapltsL 

"He  was  killed  here— only  10  years  old,- 

I  then  dlnnisncMl  with  the  chUdren  what  they  thought  ooold  be 
dome  to  help  stop  accidents.  Together  we  developed  a  est  of  rules 
tar  drivers  and  a  set  for  children.  .  _  ^  .^ 

First  we  talked  about  the  drivers'  responsibility,  because  driven 
cause  so  mxieh  sorrow  and  trouble.  In  a  few  years  many  of  these 
ChUdren  will  be  driving  cars  and  trucks. 

We  developed  these  rules  for  drivers:  ,^  w  — 

A  driver  must  be  able  to  stop  his  oar  prompUr.  be  Sbould  bava 
good  brakes  at  all  times.  ^  .,    ^ 

A  driver  must  not  exceed  the  speed  limit. 

A  driver  must  obey  the  highway  st^.  

A  driver  must  look  out  for  pedestrians,  particularly  children. 

*^A'^ivw'mast  do  everytbliig  poMUile  to  avoid  bitttag  persons 

^  S!!r7%m  would  keep  aU  of  these  lawa  wa  f0it  «»•  tbara 
would  bo  fewer  aooldOBt0.  

We  tben  afraed  on  these  n^i?L?^2^!S'-*..^.^  -#  m^ 
Always  wi3k  on  tba  sidewalk,  nover  tai  tbo  mlddia  of  the 

If  you  are  craaiBtaig  a  street  and ^ 

both  sldoe  so  that  TOO  feel  oonfoeed.  rtaad  stm. 
If  you  must  was  oi 

If  you  mn  ufoasing  a  street  wttb  your  Utile 

bock  to  pick  up  his  peocUa^  run  back  after  blm. 
as  much  ae  poostble. 

If  you  axe  crossing  a  street  with  a  groiv  of  children,  keep  t»> 
gether:  don't  ecatter. 

Mover  croosstneta  ezoqyt  at 

Keep  from  between  parked 

Never  pli^  in  the  streets. 

Never  skate  in  the  streets. 

Always  carry  your  skates  untn  you  reach  ttie  Skatbig  — 

When  you  ride  a  bicycle  keep  to  the  right  side  of  the  street; 
never  ride  in  the  middle. 

Never  Bigaag  in  the  streets  on  your  bicycle. 

Never  hold  on  to  any  moving  car.  _ 

When  riding  a  bicycle  stop  at  crossings  Just  as  n  you  wtn 

Ne^%un'from  behind  a  parked  car  or  bus  without  kioklng 

iwth  ways.  ^ ^ 

Walk,  do  not  run.  acroee  streets.  ^        

If  your  ban  roUs  into  the  street,  stop  and  look  both  ways  bcf oee 

'^K^auidxwi  win  keep  aU  of  theee  ruleo  there  wffl  be  fewer  aeel- 

'^'roe  next  step  in  our  leeson  was  to  dramatlae  an  of  theee  trflee. 
The  children  took  the  parts  of  cars,  trucks.  buM.  pede^Maaa. 
,>n,pi.>«i«tng  and  thinking  of  aU  emergencies  pertammg  to  our 
community.  .    .  .^  ^. 

Our  activity  then  matenallsed  toto  a  desire  to  mate  theee 
rulee  a  permanent  poeseeslon  by  putting  them  m  ttie  form  of 
■crapbooks.  or  rsoord  Xto6k»,  as  we  called  them.  

T^  cany  out  my  plan  to  make  this  an  individual  leeson  foe 
forming  personal  safety  habits.  I  suggested  that  each  Child  make 
a  book. 

Sixty  hooka  were  made.  ^ _,  . 

The  books  were  Ulustrated  by  pictures  cut  ftom  magwrines  and 
papers.     Thoee  who  could  do  so  made  original  drawings.    Foe 

*^^lcture  of  a  gs«ge  with  a  car  PJ^fc^f  front  s^ua^ 
the  picture  theee  words:  "Please  see  that  my  brakes  work  pav- 

'*aS^  a  chfld  running  after  a  baU  m  frtnt  of  an  approa4ailng 
automobile.  .. 

A  third,  a  curved  road  wtth  one  ear  PM^  •?2I?5* 

The  number  of  pictures  brought  and  the  ortglnaUty  of  arraage- 

ment  was  most  gratifying.  ,,  ,.^.^  >--««*»  «»■»•» 

One  boy  who  showed  considerable  interest  brought  to  me  a 
picture  of  a  little  chUd  with  wings.  He  asked  how  It  eoold 
ETtSl  in  a  safety  Ulustratlon.  I  told  him  to  ttilnk  out  some 
way  for  himself.  He  later  brought  this.  He  had  drawn  a  pic- 
ture of  a  road  on  which  he  had  plsced  an  automobile, 
tance  in  front  of  the  car  was  this  Uttle  figure  wtth  -• 
this  ho  had  printed  theee  words: 
"Drivers  must  look  out  for   dilldren.    To  Its 

^illd  looks  like  an  angel."  __  ^  _^  ^ 

DaUy  reports  were  made  of  any  tefrlngement  of  the  ^^^^^ 

were  observed  from  the  closing  of  school  unttt  the  foDovlag  day. 

when  reports  were  made. 


It' J 
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rulM  to  our  oooimunlty:  make  it  s  perMn^o^Mr. 
In  talklBg  About  growii-up«.  no  nunea  van  vmoi 

m  for  laatanca.  1  mw  Tom's  Itttto  ilitv  plMtag  ta  tta*  ^wt". 
or  1  «w  John  enm  th»  ttMafe  btfflra  te  fo«  to  ttM  oanMr."   W« 

—  thU  iMlslac  Mob  atlMT  to  rMnambar. 

tK.  AtoMSSoM  coattauMl  »  did  bHp.  . ^. 

otfb»  dtm  wtn  aailoiM  a0t  t»  to  mw  fecMklsf 

WbtB  tiM  boote  WW  •angUtad  Jto  ■pttwi^yw  jairtgd Jo 
^mo  t0  alflM  Mid  CM  vImi4  mm  ahttdVfA  bm  dant  mpiii  mwct* 

«M0l  to  tbO  dtCMMit  BMHO  fl<  ttaO  tOWD  to  flMt  tbO  dUldlMkUttBff 

iitt  tbo  «mU 

OVt  to  )OlB  Vt> 


OIWK 


iBtOTftjrM^MI  «f 


'Aiiir  tbui  wHm  «w  tbo  oalln  toiro  I  fait  ttet  muej  advdte 
,fc3dtllootomfdPpi5d^b^b«n»idatoiaall» 

__      „  bad  boan  oqr  parpoaa.   X  P»f/b^aaeb  m- 

tla  p»*«»^  baa  baan  ao  bnpnMad  intb  tba  aanaa  of  pawonl  >*• 
aoiMMlttf .  tbat  ba  will  navar  ba  nalaad  or  malm  aaoCbar.  that 
SwmnSmtSn  aar  ba  kltlad.  bat  Itva  and  lot  Itw  by  praetldng 
atfatf  ataU 


Benedict  Arnold? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  STACK 

or  ramsTLTAinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetdaif,  August  19, 1937 

Ur.  STACK,  lir.  Speaker,  despite  tbe  fbet  tliat  I  received 
ttie  eneloaed  letter  from  yoa  prior  to  the  last  election  re- 
garding your  observation  of  me  aa  a  Coogresaman  during 
the  Seventy-fourth  session: 

jAana,  Axa^  Oettiber  19,  1939. 

i.  8MCX. 

JTember  of  CongnM,  ^_      «   ^ 

Houm  Ofiee  BuMthtg.  Wmahfngtim.  D.  C. 

w  Vaaan:  I  am  so  deeply  intereated  in  your  return  to 

both  peraoaany  wuCl  TrnK*«'*y  tlwt  I  write  tbla  to  ezprcas 

__  tbat  tba  mteia  ot  your  dMrtet  "wUl  glre  you  a  very  band- 

majority  oo  mnatntwir  S.  

B>  four  aaitlco  In  tbe  Houae  you  bava  fully  earned  thli  endonse- 
mnt  or  yoarneord.  x  bave  bad  conatant  opportunity  aa  majority 
kadar  andaa  Bpaaker  to  obaerve  tbe  fldaUty  and  ability  with  which 
«m  htt  f»**'vy^  to  an  o<  tbe  dotlea  of  your  office,  eepedally  tn 
oouieetloa  with  your  attendance  at  all  aeertrmi  and  the  long  hours 
**^*  «oa  work  tn  your  oOoe  In  bebaU  of  your  oonstttnenta.  and  of 
juui  ween  J  mtuma  to  your  district  to  keep  in  doee  contact  with 
IwrYniiii,  i  jour  cooatltuanta.  U I  were  In  your  place.  I  would  be 
Inlfe^i^  lo  rast  my  dalma  for  realectlan  upon  my  record  since  a 
IfwntiTT  of  tba  Botoas.  Tbat  record  la  not  vulnerable  and  Justifies 
the  eonttnoed  eonflrtenre  of  tbe  people  of  your  district. 

'^     loiir  fMaad. 

And  despite  tbe  fact  Itiat  the  eleetorate  of  my  district 
mnt  me  bade  to  Oongress  with  tbe  largest  majority  a  Demo- 
crat ever  got  out  of  the  Sixth  District  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
.^yfi^iii  tttwnm  rf  itennhiteanimi  and  Tonism.  my  standing 
•s  a  Democrat  and  as  a  OoDgressman  has  been  attacked  by 
the  snbooitfraetor.  John  B.  Kelly.  mamiiiTarting  as  tbe  Dem- 
.fff^Ti**"  kisitsr  of  FtaUadelphkk  Oovity,  when  In  the  Fhila- 
delfiila  Evening  Ledger  of  August  11. 1837.  he  dubbed  me  a 
•^Benedict  Arnold**  in  tbe  Demucratlc  ranks. 

%  Why  did  the  **Apolk>*  of  Urn  Fwm  A.  C.  give  me  such  an 
epitbet?  Tbe  aamvr  to  thli  ooertlflii  will  require  explana- 
tion at  some  length. 

On  8ept«nber  14.  im,  tn  PtiOadelpbia  County  there  wffl 
be  bdd  a  primary  election  to  nominate  candidates  In  both 
major  parties  for  some  sixty-odd  ofBoes.  Includtng  Register 

"  «f  wms.  Ctty  Tteasursr.  Cltj  Controller.  Conoor.  15  Judges, 
4 Magistrates,  and  some  tbirty^oddOsMtafales.  Tb»parpose 
er  VtA  primary,  which  win  cost  tte  tazpaycn  of  Plilla- 
Mpbia  apvsoximately  $ljOOO.OOO,  is  for  the  etoctorate  in 


each  major  party  to  nominate  candidates  to  represent  thrai 
in  the  general  election  in  November,  when  the  r^  battle 
between  the  Democrats  and  the  RepubUcans  is  held. 

In  other  words,  the  purpose  of  the  primary  is  to  give  the 
people  in  each  party  their  right  to  freely  choose  whom  they 
want  to  represent  them  in  the  general  election. 

Mat  Quay.  Boies  Penrose.  Jim  McNlchol.  and  BUI  Vare. 
who  controlled  the  destinies  of  the  Republican  Party  for 
many  years  in  Pennsylvania,  did  not  want  any  freextaolce 
rfthe  people  but  instead  met  behind  closed  doors  In  sunny 
Florida  or  in  the  balmy  air  and  sea  breeses  of  Vsntaor  and 
made  a  slate  of  candidates  which  were  banded  to  tbe  elec- 
torate to  vote  on  or  not  vote  at  all.  

AM  a  Democrat,  I  well  remember  myself  naaftat^ 
method  of  procedure,  but  untU  the  New  Deal  came  into  belnff 
we  had  to  take  it  and  like  it.  Now  with  movemento  sweep- 
ing the  cmmtry,  uncanny  in  their  strength  because  ot  the 
fact  that  the  public  as  a  whole  are  sick  and  tired  of  gag 
rule  and  gang  rule  and  the  manipulation  of  dty.  State, 
and  National  legislation  by  a  handful  of  rubber-stamp 
leaders,  who  take  orders  fnmi  tbe  higher-ups,  we.  too.  in 
PhiladeliHiia  County  resent  the  contractor-controUed  so- 
called  Democratic  leadership  of  Philadelphia  County  foist- 
ing on  us  a  hand-i^dced  slate  of  candidates,  who,  if  elected.  > 
will  owe  their  allegiance  to  the  bosses  and  Mr.  John  Q. 
Public  will  be  their  second  consideration. 

As  a  Congressman,  the  servant  of  the  people,  I  have  tried. 
to  do  my  duty  as  my  conscience  directed  in  Washington.  I 
Uke  the  work  as  a  Congressman  and  would  have  hoped  to 
serve  my  district  for  many  years  did  I  feel  that  the  people 
of  Philadelphia  had  real  representative  government.  Be- 
cause of  this  conviction— that  they  have  no  representative 
government— I  have  taken  advantage  of  my  inalienable' 
ri^t  to  file  for  the  ofQce  of  Register  of  Wills  of  FhHadelphiaN' 
County  on  the  Democratic  ticket  this  coming  primary.  Sep- 
tember 14. 

Jack  Kelly  did  not  like  this,  and  because  of  that  has  re-, 
sorted  to  calling  me  names.  Does  he  think  I  am  a  Benedict 
Arnold  of  the  Democratic  Party  because  I  will  not  go  along 
with  his  candidates  for  row  offices — Dr.  John  P.  McCSoskey,. 
Dr.  Robert  C.  White,  Dr.  Luther  A.  Harr,  and  Charles  H. 
Hersch? 

Certainly  my  record  as  a  public  servant,  to  say  the  least, 
is  as  good  as  Dr.  McCloske3r^. 

The  so-caUed  Stack  candidate  for  Treasurer,  Michael  Saxe» 
has  a  wonderful  war  record,  is  a  lawyer,  and  his  host  of 
friends  know  that  he  cannot  be  bossed  by  the  owner  of  Ibe 
Philadeli^iia  Record  as  his  opponent.  Luther  A.  Harr,  present 
secretary  of  banking  for  Pennsylvania  and  financial  writer ' 
for  the  Philadelphia  Record,  is  and  will  be  bossed. 

lliomas  J.  Turner,  a  certified  public  accountant,  can  cer- 
tainly handle  the  duties  of  the  City  Controller's  ofttce  as  wen 
as  Dr.  White  can.  who  was  a  Republican  when  he  was  cata- 1 
pulted  into  the  office  when  Controller  Wilson  became  mayor. 
I  win  leave  it  to  the  electorate  of  Philadelphia  to  Judge  who 
would  make  a  better  Coroner,  Dr.  Settembre  F.  MammereUa, 
an  outstanding  physician  of  Italian  extraction  in  South  Pbila- 
deli^iia,  or  Charles  H.  Hersch.  the  incumbent,  who  happens 
to  Uve  only  a  few  blocks  from  Dr.  White. 

The  so-caUed  Stack  candidates  are  reix«sentattve  candi- 
dates.   They  are  aU  professional  men  and  come  from  every - 
section  of  the  city  and  are  highly  respected  in  thetar  individuid  • 
communities. 

It  would  be  weU  for  the  voters  of  Philadeli^iia  to  bear  In 
mind  September  14 — that  they  should  have  men  who  owe 
thdr  first  anegiance  to  them  and  not  to  poUtical  bosses. 

Does  Jack  Kelly  think  that  the  Judges  and  Magistrates 
running  on  the  so-called  Stack  ticket  should  not  be  nomi- 
nated at  the  Democratic  primaries  merely  because  he  did 
not  put  his  imprimatur  on  them — that  is  to  say,  because  he 
did  not  slate  them? 

Does  Jack  Kelly  think  I  am  a  Benedict  Arnold  because  of 
my  100-peroent  labor  and  veteran  reccnrd? 

Does  he  think  I  am  a  Benedict  Arnold  because  I  did  not 
O.  K.  bis  stooge.  Harry  R.  HaUoran.  to  be  the  director  of  tbe 
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W  p.  A.  in  PhUadelphla.  as  I  knew  HaUoran  was  going  to 
make  a  political  footbaU  out  of  the  W.  P.  A.,  which  he  is  now 
doing,  instead  of  taking  care  of  the  destitute  and  needy  who 
are  out  of  work  through  no  fault  of  theirs? 

Does  Jack  KeUy  think  I  am  a  Benedict  Arnold  because  I 
em  100  percent  behind  the  SchweUenbach-AUen  resoluUon— 
that  no  W.  P.  A.  employee  should  be  laid  off  until  private 
industry  can  give  him  or  her  a  Job? 

Well,  if  it  be  treason  to  be  that  kind  of  a  Congressman 
and  a  Democrat,  Jack,  then  I  am  wiUing  to  let  tbe  voters 
decide  September  14. 


Nine-Foot  MiwiMippi  Rircr  Channel 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LYNN  J.  FRAZIER 

Oy  NOBTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  August  18  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  Aug.  16), 

1937 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  MINNEAPOLIS  JOURNAL 


Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  Minneapolis  Journal  of  July  18,  on  the  value  of 
a  9-foot  channel  in  the  Mississippi  River. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 

[From  the  MinneapoUs  Journal  of  July  IS,  1937] 
Lack  of  Upp«b  Habbob  Puuss  Crrr  at  CNucat  Comiosciax.  Dis- 
ADVAWTAOB— NanB-PooT  Chaknxl  Bmmm  Wom.D  Hklp  to  Ebasi 
iMXQUAunxs  ON  Ratcs 
(By  Ned  Brunaon  Harris.  Washington  Correspondent  of  the 

Journal) 
Washimgton.  July  17.— Mlnnei^KJlls'  spirited  fight  for  the  upper 
harbor  Is  jiist  one  more  battle  In  the  long  struggle  Mlnneeota  and 
the  Northwest  has  waged  for  30  years  to  give  Its  area  economic 
MuaUty. 

The  entire  story  of  the  Northwest  battle  for  a  place  In  tho 
economic  sun  has  never  been  told  In  Its  entirety  and  perhaps 
never  can  be  told.  It  Is  as  Interesting  perhaps  as  the  stcty  ci 
nations  which  have  fought  for  outlets  to  the  sea,  of  the  Jgh*  of 
Poland  at  VersaUles,  where  it  spUt  Germany  and  established  the 
Polish  Corridor  in  order  to  obtain  a  seaport. 

For  many  years  the  Northwest  and  the  Mississippi  Valley  suf- 
fered Its  geographic  and  economic  InequaUUes  sUently  as  It  con- 
tinued to  prosper  despite  them.  Land  was  cheap  and  Ptent»il 
and  popxilatlons  were  growing.  The  natK»s  o«  the  world  stood 
ready  to  accept  what  the  -Dreadbasket  of  the  world"  produce^ 
mowly  conditions  changed.  The  Panama  Canal  was  buUt.  Freight 
rates  already  high,  were  Increased.  River  tran^xirtatlon.  which 
had  furnished  something  of  a  compeUtor  to  raU  monopoly,  almoet 
vanished.  After  the  World  War  the  farm  markets  were  nearly  cut 
oiT  as  tariff  barriers  were  erected,  with  unfavorable  trade  bailees 
resulting,  and  soon  farm  prices  tobogganed.  All  of  these  £«ctors 
caused  producers  to  give  more  and  more  thought  to  transporta- 
tion costs  and  development  of  water  routes. 

woBTHWiarr  at  disadvamtacb 
When  the  Panama  Canal  was  completed  the  people  of  the 
Northwest,  little  realizing  what  this  was  going  to  mean  to  them, 
cheered  It  as  a  great  accomplishment  of  their  Government.  Few 
realized  Its  completion  left  their  area  a  landlocked  empire  at  a 
serious  disadvantage  with  other  sections  of  the  Nation.  But 
farmers  soon  realized  what  It  meant.  For  Instance,  commeal 
from  the  Midwest  points  to  New  York  by  rail  cost  two  and  one- 
half  times  as  much  as  shipments  of  the  same  product  from 
California  to  New  York  via  the  Panama  Canal.  Minnesota  man- 
ufacttirers.  stniggllng  on  a  competitive  market,  soon  discovered 
they  operated  against  tmnatural  conditions.  Canned  goods  went 
from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  through  the  Canal  for  lltUe 
more  than  half  the  cost  of  getting  products  from  here  to  the 
eastern  markets. 

In  1935.  when  the  Government  shipped  wheat  from  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  to  Chicago  to  relieve  the  drought-stricken 
areas  of  the  Northwest,  It  was  discovered  It  was  much  cheaper 
to  send  the  wheat  through  the  Panama  Canal  to  New  York  then 
by  the  Erie  Canal  and  Great  Lakes  to  Chicago,  a  distance  of 
e,600  mUee.  rather  than  1,600  miles  overland  by  raU. 


Next,  the  Northwest  and  the  Mississippi  ▼»"«y  .7»!»J?^^SS2 
seriously  when  freight  rates  were  increased  materially  from  iwa 
to  1926.  

COAflTB  IXAF  BBMiriTB 

The  MiasiiBippi  Valley,  including  Its  tributaries,  penetrates  th« 
Nation's  best  fleTds  of  production,  containing  98  percent  of  the  iron 
ore  of  the  country,  a  majority  of  iU  known  Pe»ole^arwourc«. 
and  83  percent  of  it*  coal  deportU.  It  pw>*«<»»  TOP««"*  <1*5» 
Matlon'B  agricultural  producu  and  08  percent  of  esportaUe  prod- 
ucte  in  normal  times.  Tbe  MUataslppl  Valley  Is  aa  ampire  lurgar 
Uisn  tbe  combined  areas  of  a  numiier  of  European  countries,  an 
industrial  and  •cncttltural  giant  suffering  from  ereeplag  paialyns. 
In  10  years  tSe  area  hae  Kt  17  Membert  m  Congress  wbUe  tb; 
9Ut  and  west  coast  baa  gained  35.  MlaoeeoU  alone  m  tbe  lasl 
10  ftn  has  lost  400  of  lU  industries.  . 

drsduaUy  tbe  cry  for  cheaper  transportaUon  on  ttewatetwMW 
grew  from  a  aaaU  ndst  made  toy  tbe  unUnpreaslve  group  in  1S07 
lo  a  loud  voice  of  thousands.  7or  nuny  yevs  sdyoeatw  of  ebeapar 
tnuMOortatioB  bad  watcbed  Oermany  casaliae  its  rivers  and  bad 
studied  tba  raeulta.  Tbey  alao  remember  tba  years  wbea  tba  Mla- 
slMippl  and  Ohio  Blvers  tamed  with  traAe.  ^    _ 

OrtidnaUy  the  dtlea  and  vlUagas  were  founded  on  the  itvers 
bacauaeboMa  fumlabed  tba  only  fonn  ct  traaaportatioo  and  ooo- 
tact  with  tbe  outalda  wortd.  Even  after  the  railroada  arrived. 
river  transportation  flourlsbed.  Some  raUroad  men  of  vlsfam.  audi 
as  JamMTTBlll.  saw  tbe  need  and  future  of  waterways  aa  a  mode 
of  transporution.  However,  river  transportaUon  became  ahnM* 
eztlnctbecause  of  competitive  rate  polidea  of  the  railroada,  lack 
of  terminal  faemtles.  Inadequate  and  slow  boats,  and  poor  and 
gb'^ting  channrls.  

RIVZB  TBAmC  OBOVS 

In  1908  President  Theodore  Rooeevelt  urged  the  development  of 
the  waterways  and  appointed  a  commission  to  Investigate  the 
question,  but  the  river  traffic  continued  to  dn^.  But.  shortly 
after  America  entered  the  World  War,  It  was  discovered  that  the 
strain  on  the  railroads  was  too  heavy  and  the  Government  tem- 
porarily set  up  a  barge  line  to  relieve  the  rails  of  the  heavy  freight 
traffic.  This  revived  Interest  In  the  waterways  and  led  later  to 
the  formation  of  the  Inland  Waterways  Corporation. 

Although  the  Mississippi  River  tran^wrtatlon  system  had  a 
struggle  for  its  life  during  the  decadent  period.  It  nev«r  entirely 
succumbed.  Some  privately  owned  boats  continued  to  operate. 
In  1917.  under  pressure  of  war  needs,  fovir  barges  loaded  with  farm 
Implements  at  Mollne  were  towed  up  the  Mississippi  to  Minne- 
apolis.   The  trip  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm. 

Finally  E.  H.  Hobe.  Norwegian  consul,  pioneered  m  a  barge  line 
con^Miny  which  was  headed  by  J.  S.  Brodle  and  they  operated  a 
number  of  barges  on  the  river  and  continued  to  oudntain  interest 
in  waterway  transportation.  In  1925  a  group  of  Twin  City  busi- 
nessmen, headed  by  C.  C.  Webber.  MinneapoUs.  and  WUUam 
Hamm.  St.  Paul,  organized  the  Missiaslppl  Barge  Line  Co.  and  aoon 
were  operating  a  fleet  of  barges  on  the  upper  ICasiaBippL  In  1928 
the  Upper  Mlsslsalppi  Barge  Line  Co.'s  fleet  of  towboats  and  bargee, 
which  had  been  operated  on  lease  to  the  Inland  Waterways  Corpo- 
ration, a  Government  agency,  was  taken  over  by  the  latter  and 
ciptnted  by  the  Government. 


HOTS 


poa  CHAimxL 


For  a  number  of  years  the  Government  throui^  tbe  operation 
of  dredgee  had  attempted  to  maintain  a  6-foot  channri.  but  when 
these  buslneasmen  atten^ited  to  operate  their  baige  Une,  they 
soon  realized  how  wasteful  the  system  was.  It  was  neoeaaary  to 
ke«>  the  dredgee  operating  almost  constantly  because  the  cJiannela 
woxild  fUl  up  and  often  boats  had  to  iterate  with  half  a  load. 
They  soon  realized  that  a  9-foot  canaltzrd  channel  would  give 
them  a  self -cleansing  stream  and  enable  them  to  uae  larger,  faster, 
and  heavier-loaded  boats.  A  survey  showed  that  a  0-foot  channd 
would  handle  50  times  as  much  traffic  as  a  8-foot  channel. 

BuUdlng  of  a  0-foot  (dumnai  was  too  great  for  private  capital 
and  supporters  reasoned  the  Government,  which  had  Injured  one 
great  section  of  the  coimtry  by  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
built  at  public  expense,  owed  the  section  a  restoration  of  its 
former  position  by  the  building  of  a  0-foot  channeL    Tbey  de- 
termined then  to  seek  governmental  aid  and  turned  to  Senator 
Hzmmc  Shxfsteas  to  support  their  cause.                      ..^    ^     ^  ^ 
VThen  Senator  Shxpstsad  ran  for  the  Senate  In  1922.  he  had 
pointed  out  what  increased  freight  rates  meant  to  the  people  of 
the  Northwest  and  he  had  vigorously  opposed  the  Bsch-Cum- 
mtngn   Tranq;>ortatlon   Act   in  his    campaign.     After   making    a 
study  of  the  9-foot  channel  question,  he  decided  It  would  be  a 
tremendous  asset  to  the  people  of  the  Northwest,  and  would  aid 
the   producer,   worker,   and   consumer.     He   launched  what   has 
turned  out  to  be  a  hard,  vigorous,  and  unyielding  15-year  battle 
for  the  9-foot  channel  In  the  Mississippi.    It  was  an  iqjhlll  flght 
against  great  odds,  the  greatest  being  apathy  and  lackrf  un- 
derstanding.   He    carried   the    flght   through   3   administrations, 
through  10  sessions  of  Congress,  and  scores  of  committee  meet- 
ings.   Often  It  seemed  the  cause  was  lost.  

In  1927  he  succeeded  In  getting  President  CooUdge  to  agree 
to  an  appropriation  of  $2,000,000  for  a  Federal  barge  line  and 
In  1930  he  was  able  to  obtain  adoption  by  Congress  of  the  9-foot 
channel,  and  $7,500,000  was  authorized  for  it.  When  the  ralleC 
bill  was  up  In  1033.  he  moved  the  llmltatlOD  be  lifted  on  tbe 
authorisation  and  went  to  see  President  Booeevett.  oMalntng 
$10,000,000  from  the  fund  with  which  to  begin  — *^  »^*— ■ 
$13,000,000  was  obtained  from  tbe  same  fund  to 
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work  of  tlw  •-foot  ehaBBd.    LMt  tall,  ftr  the  flnt  tlnw.  tte 
ly»w»w  to  taKlag  abont  oonqrietton  of  tte  chaiiTWii  was  pat  mto 

tint  Budget.  

■r.  Fftm.  >BB  inir 

Dorlnx  tbe  time  ttie  S-fooC  channel  waa  betaig  padwd  to  eom- 
nickbamany  cttlca  ivoe  Improrlng  tbetr  barboca  and  their  ter- 
minal lacflittaa.  St.  Paul,  for  tofUnre,  has  mm  of  tbe  flaeet 
kaiboca  on  the  M*T«*"*rr*  *n<l  ^  ready  to  uae  the  rtver  aa  loon 
aa  tbe  deep  ebannel  la  rmnipleteil  WhUe  HboaeapoUa  baa  eoBoe 
taarbor  faellltlea  bdoir  tbe  Waehtngton  Bridge,  tbe  origin  of 
meet  of  tbe  beaTy  tiaflte  la  abofe  ttie  *»*^-  Tbto  nigral  har- 
bor la  not  available  to  baigea  becauae  of  St.  Anthony  FaUa. 
Bttatar  8ia»«n*a  haa  urged  Mtameapolte  to  avma  Itaelf  of  the 
advantage  of  the  9-toat  channel  when  eoimpleted  by  having 
tbe  proper  harbor  tacUltlea.  He  haa  arranged  for  many  bearli^ 
tn  l^Kridngton  and  ICIniMnpolla.  where  Army  engtnerre.  dty  engi- 
iqpvti  of  the  Upper  tftaataalppl  Waterway  Aeeoclatlon.  md 
have  gtvcB  teattanony.  Some  taateiuata,  however,  oppoaed 
pioJeetB  at  bearlngB.  But.  now  that  the  waterway  to  aamned. 
n  appeere  there  to  unity  in  M't*"— r^*"  With  mslted  ^orta. 
there  to  hope  for  baibor  faefilttae  for  Wnneapolto. 

Bealte^cwbat  a  delay  win  mean  to  the  shippers  of  Mlnne- 
%Tff^]n  and  what  advantage  win  be  given  oompetttors  elseirtiere. 
Sspreeentattve  Dbwst  Jonnox.  ICnneapcdto,  baa  been  making  a 
^iMroua  fl^t  In  fhiAingtan  for  th»  upper  hKbor.  He  and 
fli^ufi^  <lTiip^yiB>ii  are  obtaining  a  report  from  the  engineers  and 
win  cootlnne  to  preaa  tbe  llgbt  through  thto  and  the  next  Con- 


Banking  Conditions  in  Maryland 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GEORGE  L.  RADCLIFFE 

OF  MASTLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

W,  August  It  {legiOative  doM  of  Monday,  Aug.  16), 
1937 


AJBenoM  FROM  THE  balthiobb  bun 


Ux.  RADdJFVS.  Mr.  PRddent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
tent to  have  a  short  arttde,  which  recentty  appeared  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun.  toserted  in  the  Rkcobs.  This  article  sum- 
maitna  in  a  Texy  interesting  way  the  very  gratifying  prog- 
ran  wUch  haa  been  made  in  Maryland  during  the  last  year 
by  our  national  banking  institutions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artide  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  tbe  Rbcou.  as  follows: 

{nam  the  Belttniore  Bun  of  Aqb.  11.  1937] 

llMTLAMS    BeifKS-  llAKS    SBAIF    OAOia — RBBOXntCBS    or    BrAT>    AMD 

IfVfVAi.  a*iwe  ImRTTVTKMrs  TJr  ta4,eB9.&44  in  Ybas— Dbfosits 
tan  IxmrnnaanB  Albo  Show  BxmtKZMO  Imcbsascs 
Ttttal  leeooroeB  of  ttie  lat  State  beaks  and  trust  campaolee  of 
Muyland.  and  their  branOies.  luTe  rteen  $15,490,390  during  the 
pest  Tear,  and  dnoe  the  heglnalng  of  tbe  cturent  year  have  tn- 
uMiBiirt  94^39.543.  acbctfdlng  to  an  anaylsls  prepared  hy  State 
p«»>v  Oommlnloaer  Wairm  P.  Sterling,  on  the  basis  of  <x»uU- 
tloaDt  ttatementa  filed  as  of  June  90. 

Aggr^ate  neouroes  of  the  State  Instltatlons  on  that  date  were 
98aDj811.460.74. 

In  addition  the  State  had  12  mutual  savings  banl»  which  on 
Jtme  80  had  aggregate  combined  reeources  of  9348.021330.21.  an 
mcxeeae  of  90.902.154  since  June  30.  1980.  and  a  gain  at  95398.417 
since  the  eloee  of  1986. 


■to  aant  m 

Tbe  194  State  haaka  and  trust  mnmantwe  had  a  gain  of  914.- 
090386  In  total  depoelte  from  June  80,  1996,  to  June  30.  1937,  and 
m  gam  ef  96J21396  tnm  December  81,  1986,  to  June  80. 

Deposits  m  tbe  13  mutoal  aavmge  institutions  increased 
97495 J90  m  tbe  year  and  94347J998  for  the  half  year  of  1037. 

Aggnvate  winWnyl  demand  depostto  of  the  State  banks  and 
trust  iiPTT"*—  June  80  amounted  to  9187312,77539;  time  de- 
posits as  evldSDoed  hy  savlnga  peswbonlrw  ware  903303374.71;  other 
time  deceits.  910,77934333;  United  States  Oovoiunent  and  poetal 
eavlngs  d^ioelts.  95.496.766.41,  and  SUte.  county,  and  municipal 
914398336.46. 

combined  liiiiisHiiMiiite  of  the  banks  and  trust  com- 

97307396  hl^ier  on  June  90  than  on  the  same  date  a 

ago  and  94.148301  higher  than  at  tbe  end  of  1086.    Xioans, 

I  and  ludgmenta,  were  98366.160  higher  for  the 

mad  99.790.741  hlgh«  than  on  December  81  last.    This  Item 

Increaeed  91.486,023  between  Aprtl  3.  1097.  and 


OOVnWlCXNT    HOLD1WG8  

Th»  State  banks  and  trust  companies  on  June  80  hdd  t71,»9^ 
•wJi?  o?nniS^ti^  Government  direct  and  fuUy  guaranteed 
SSJiiitlons  ^  $l?3S.^Il  of  State,  county,  and  munlcl^ 
SSSSSS?.  ^er  bi,nd«.  noUe,  and  debentures  to  their  port- 

'°Slh*rSS?4^''S?3%''fower  June  30  than  on  the  june  date 
a  yeSr MO,  and  $9361.498  lower  than  at  the  ^o"  <^  ^"^t"  ^^^ 
pSnS  for  the  mutual  savings  banks  disclose  that  the  ^btoed 
depStTof  these  Institutions  at  the  end  of  June  ^^J*  •J^JJ;- 
472UM.  an  Increase  of  $7.125390  since  June  30.  1936,  and  $45347393 

since  December  31,  1936.  .« »».♦„«««« 

^e    investments    of    the    mutual    savings    tosUtuttoM    rose 

$18368.733  In  the  year,  and  $14,039,964  since  last  !>«»»*«  "• 
L«mr  includlngs.  Mortgages,  and  J^dgm^ts,  expanded  W,M4^1 13 
from^june  30.  1936,  and  $393,790  since  Decembw  31.  Btoldto^  of 
stoSs.  bonds,  «nd  securities  of  the  savings  banks  on  June  90 
acKreeated  $178.929,02737.  ^  ^  .  _ ...     ,. 

C^  in  the  hands  of  the  savings  banks  went  down  «tea<"\y  "f 
inve^ents  expanded,  contracting  $6376.783  from  June  80,  1986. 
to  June  30.  1937.  and  $7,741,688  after  December  31  last. 
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Tribal  Estates  and  Tribal  Affairs  of  Choctaws  and 

Chickasaws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  18, 1937 

Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  first  came  to 
Congress,  In  1927,  I  have  represented  a  district  comprising 
practically  the  entire  Choctaw  Nation  and  a  large  part  of 
the  Chickasaw  Nation. 

It  extends  from  the  Canadian  River  on  the  north  to  the 
Red  River  on  the  south  and  from  the  Arkansas  line  on  the 
east  to  far  into  the  "short  grass"  coimtry  on  the  west,  and 
Includes  the  Oklahoma  counties  of  Pittsburg,  Latimer. 
Le  Plore.  Pushmataha,  McCurtain,  Choctaw,  Bryan,  Atoka, 
Marshall,  Love,  and  Carter. 

No  district  in  the  United  States  has  a  larger  area  of 
Indian  lands,  and  few,  if  any,  have  within  their  borders  a 
larger  Indian  citizenship. 

Because  of  the  relations  which  I  sustain  to  the  Choctaw 
and  Chickasaw  Indian  citizens,  as  their  Representative  in 
Congress,  I  have  made  an  earnest  effort  to  inform  myself 
upon  the  problems  that  so  deeply  concern  them  in  their 
relations  to  the  United  States  Government;  and  In  doing  so 
I  have  approached  these  problems  with  a  S3rmpathy  and 
understanding  that  no  fair-minded  man  could  escape,  and 
with  an  earnest  wish  to  be  of  real  service  to  my  Indian 
constituents. 

Scarcely  a  day  passes  that  I  do  not  receive  Inquiries,  by 
letter  and  otherwise,  for  information  as  to  the  present  status 
of  the  tribal  estates  of  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  which 
are  in  process  of  administration  and  division  under  treaties 
and  laws. 

Some  say,  "Why  Is  the  settlement  of  our  affairs  being  de- 
layed?"; and  others  say,  "Why  Is  our  remaining  tribal  prop- 
erty not  disposed  of,  and  why  are  our  moneys  not  paid  out 
per  capita?" 

This  statement  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  giving  definite 
and  specific  answers  to  these  inquiries,  based  upon  official 
records  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  to  set  out, 
for  the  information  of  all,  what  has  been  done,  and  how  it 
has  been  done,  in  the  administration  and  division  of  tbese^ 
tribal  estates.  This  will,  then,  be  followed  by  definite  and 
specific  information  as  to  the  present  status  of  that  part 
of  the  tribal  estates  which  our  enrolled  Indian  citizens  still 
own  and  which  is  not  disposed  of. 

FER-CAFTTA  PATHKHT 

I  am  wen  aware  that  many  of  our  Indian  citizens  are  in 
need  and  distress,  and  that  Uiey  are  more  interested  in  the 
per-capita  pairment  of  moneys  than  anything  else;  and  the 
primary  purpose  of  this  statement  is  to  make  plain  to  them 


why  It  Is  and  how  it  is  that  no  moneys  arc  available  for 
per-capita  payments  at  this  time. 

I  can  well  understand  their  anxiety  and  their  right  to  re- 
ceive reliable  information  <mi  these  mattes,  and  I  shall  hope 
that  the  information  herein  contained  win  forever  set  at 
rest  the  nUsrepresentaUons  that  have  been  made  through 
ignorance  or  design,  and  that  have  brought  about  widespread 
misunderstanding  and  imrest. 


TUBAL 

The  heirs  of  an  estate  are,  at  aU  times,  entitled  to  have 
an  accounting.  Tlic  wards  of  a  guardian  are,  at  aU  times, 
likewise  entitled  to  an  accounting. 

In  this  instance  the  enrolled  members  of  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  Nations  are  the  heirs  of  the  tribal  estates  and 
the  wards  of  their  guardian,  the  United  States  Government; 
and  this  statement  of  mine  is,  no  more  and  no  less,  taken 
from  the  official  records  of  the  United  States  Government 
and  may  be  accepted  by  our  Indian  citizens  as  a  report  of 
their  guardian  upon  the  administration  and  divisi<m  of  ttie 
tribal  estates  and  upon  the  present  status  of  what  remains 
of  such  tribal  estates. 

THS  ATOKA  ACBXKiaafT 

Here  is  another  reason  this  information  is  so  necessary  at 

this  time:  ,  .  ^  ..  ^ 

Nearly  40  years  have  elapsed  since  the  administration  and 
division  of  the  tribal  estates  began  under  the  Atoka  agree- 
ment of  June  28,  1898,  and  the  supidementary  agreement 

of  July  1,  1902.  .       ^        «.  **.  * 

Those  Indian  citizens  who  were  active  and  mature  at  that 
time  are  weU  aware  of  what  was  done  and  how.  However, 
many  of  them  have  gone  to  the  Great  Beyond,  and  their 
places  have  been  taken  by  a  new  and  younger  generation. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  confuse  and  mislead  those  who 
were  on  the  firing  line  when  the  agreements  of  1898  and  1902 
were  made,  but  it  Is  comparatively  easy  for  ignorant  wad 
designing  persons  to  mislead  and  confuse  our  younger  In- 
dian citizens  who  received  their  distributive  shares  of  lands 
and  moneys  when  they  were  children,  and  who  have  no  per- 
sonal recollection  of  enjoying  the  same,  since,  in  many  in- 
stances, their  lands  and  moneys  were  dissipated  through  the 
dishonesty  of  guardians  and  the  machinations  of  the  so- 
called  grafters;  and  that  is  the  other  and  additional  reason 
why  this  statement  is  so  necessary  at  this  time. 

All  of  these  things  happened  many  years  before  I  came  to 
Congress,  and  no  one  would  say  that  I  have  any  responsi- 
bility for  what  happened  in  those  times. 

I  can  only  give  you  the  facts,  as  reflected  by  the  record 
of  the  United  States,  as  to  what  has  been  done  in  former 
years,  and  pledge  to  the  Indian  people  my  continued  best 
efforts  to  conserve  and  protect  the  remainder  of  their  tribal 
estates,  and  to  bring  about  sales  at  fair  prices  just  as 
rapidly  as  can  be  done. 

CHOCTAW-CHlCKAaAW    HISTOBT 

Tlie  history  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Indians, 
from  earliest  times  down  to  that  era  ushered  in  by  the 
agreements  of  1898  and  1902  is  so  rich  in  drama  and  tragedy 
that  I  cannot  refrain  from  preceding  the  statistical  por- 
tion of  this  statement  with  a  brief  review  of  that  period. 
Therefore,  this  statement  will  comprise  two  dividons: 

First.  Historical  events  leading  up  to  the  agreements  of 
1898  and  1902;  and 

Second.  What  has  been  done,  and  how,  under  the  agree- 
ments of  1898  and  1902,  and  later  acts  of  Congress,  in  the 
administration  and  division  of  the  tribal  estates,  and  the  pres- 
ent status  of  that  part  of  such  tribal  estates  which  the 
enrolled  citizens  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  stUl 
own  and  which  have  not  been  disposed  of. 

HISTOBICAI.  SVXmS  LXADING  XJP  TO  THS  AOBKKMKNTS  OF  1898  AWD  1»0« 

More  than  100  years  ago,  the  Choctows  and  Chickasaws 
occupied  a  large  area  of  coimtry  east  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
largely  within  the  present  State  of  Mississippi,  and  partly 
within  the  States  of  Alabama  and  Tennessee. 

History  f aUs  to  record  just  when  they  first  began  to  occupy 
these  lands,  but  it  is  conclusively  estabUshed  that  these  In- 
dians were  always  peaceable.  Uved  upon  friendly  terms 


with  the  whites  with  whom  they  came  In  contact,  and 
differed  whoUy  from  the  hostile  and  warlike  Indian  tribes 
in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

They  entered  into  treaties  of  peace  and  friendship  witn 
the  United  SUtes  in  the  early  years  of  its  existence;  and 
no  one  then  had  any  reason  to  doubt  that  their  enjoyment 
of  the  lands  which  they  occupied  would  ever  be  disturbed. 

However,  the  tides  of  the  white  man's  civIUzaUon  move 
westward.  They  were  soon  surrounded  by  these  forces,  and 
many  white  pe<«>le  moved  in  among  them.  

Pressure  for  their  lands,  for  white  settlement,  grew 
stronger,  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  they  would  no 
longer  be  able  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  these  forces. 


The  record  of  what  was  done,  and  how.  to  drive  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Indians  from  their  eastern  homra 
to  the  new  lands  west  of  the  Mississippi  reflects  no  credit 
upon  the  United  States  and  Its  official  represenUtives. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the 
United  States  Government  were  accomplished;  and  the  sum 
total  of  these  negotiations,  as  reflected  in  the  Treaties  of 
1820,  1825,  1830,  1837,  and  1855,  was  that  the  ChocUw  and 
Chickasaw  Indians,  in  exchange  for  their  eastern  lands,  were 
given  titie  to  a  vast  tract  of  western  lands,  comprising  some 
25  000  000  acres,  and  extending  from  the  Canadian  River  on 
the  north,  to  the  Red  River  on  the  south,  and  from  the  west- 
ern boundary  of  the  Territory  of  Arkansas  on  tbe  cast  to  a 
western  boundary  defined  by  a  Une  running  from  the  source 
of  Canadian  River  to  the  source  of  Red  River. 

This  grant  was  accompanied  by  t?w>  solemn  treaty  guar- 
anties by  the  United  States: 

First.  That  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Indians  should 
have  a  fee-simple  titie  to  these  lands,  evidenced  by  a  patent 
to  be  executed  by  the  President  (which  patent  was  duly 
executed  and  deUvered  on  March  23,  1842) ;  and 

Second.  That  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Indians  might 
occupy  these  lands  and  organize  and  operate  their  tribal 
government,  and  that  they  would  never  thereafter  be  dis- 
turbed or  interfered  with  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  lands  and 
governments. 

Accepting  these  treaty  guaranties  in  good  faith,  the  Choc- 
taws and  Chickasaws  moved  westward  along  the  "trail  of 
tears",  leaving  behind  than  their  homes,  the  graves  of  their 
loved  ones,  and  everything  that  boimd  them,  by  the  deepest 
and  most  sacred  ties  of  memories  and  traditions,  extmding 
back  far  beyond  the  reach  and  record  of  the  white  man's 
history. 

BLOODT   TEAXI. 

When  the  order  came  to  move  from  east  to  west,  to  com- 
ply with  the  commands  of  the  United  States  and  to  make 
way  for  the  new  State  of  Mississippi,  they  obeyed  without 
complaint.  The  trails  which  they  followed  through  the 
wfldemess  were  stained  with  Wood,  and  sprinkled  with  the 
tears  of  men,  women,  and  chUdren,  and  the  true  story  of 
the  horrors  and  hardships  which  they  endured,  during  that 
tragic  period,  wiU  never  be  fully  told. 

Upon  their  arrival  in  the  western  country,  the  Choctaws 
and  Chickasaws  occupied  the  lands  and  organized  their  tri- 
bal governments,  patterned  after  the  governments  of  the 
surrounding  States. 

It  may  be  said  that  they  had  principal  chiefs  and  gover- 
nors, councils  and  legislatures,  courts  and  judges,  schools. 
and  an  the  other  elements  of  wen-organized  and  well- 
managed  governments.  

They  developed  their  lands  into  farms,  ranches,  and  towns. 
The  whole  structxu-e  of  their  civilization,  as  evidenced  by 
churches  and  schools,  and  by  sending  many  of  their  young 
people  to  institutions  of  higher  education  in  other  States, 
was  the  subject  of  favorable  comment  throughout  the  United 

States. 

As  showing  the  completeness  of  theh:  standards  of  ctvili»- 
tlon,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  what  everyone  knows  who 
Is  f  amiUar  with  the  correct  history  of  that  region,  and  thai 
is  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  have  furnished,  from  among 
their  membership,  lawyers,  doctors,  ministers,  bankers,  and 
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who  ham  taken  nBk.  ubodc  tb»  hltfiest.  bolh  In 
Ite  State  of  Oklaboma  snd  in  tbe  Utatted  States. 

Some  three  generations  paoed.  Hie  Choctaw  and  Cbkik' 
Maw  •>»*<■«•»»■  ^Tfre  bmipy  and  contented  in  the  oociipancy 
«(  their  lands  and  in  the  operatian  of  their  tribal  sovera- 


It 


eBLABKUCA  OVaBBD  «0 

ounuiea  to  them  that  the  end  of  this  period  of 
and  contentment  was  rapldlj  approaching. 

Then  the  seccnul  blow  f  dL 

The  whtte  man's  eivillsatten  had  conthmrd  to  travd  west- 
ward. Tlie  States  of  *">"n»»«"*«  Tteas,  ICissoiirl.  Kansas, 
and  Oolando  were  settled  up. 

Many  wiitte  people  from  the  surrounding  States  haye 
moved  Into  the  Indian  country  and  man  permitted  to  im- 
proive  and  euttivate  lands  under  contracto  with  kindly  Indian 
tandkmls.  Tbese  people,  together  with  others  in  the  sur- 
roundtaag  States,  began  to  agitate  for  (ventng  the  Indian 
fiwinlff  to  wttkinM'nt 

Ttans,  In  some  three  generations  the  Indians  found  them- 
selves confronted  with  exactly  the  same  problems  that  drove 
them  from  Iffltsissljui  into  the  western  wildoness. 

The  United  States  heard  these  demands  and  yielded. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  8. 1893,  the  Commifisitm 
to  the  Vim  Ctvilimd  TWbes  the  Dawes  Commlwrton— was 
mialsil  and  directed  to  proceed  to  the  Indian  Territory 
and  to  enter  into  asreementa  with  the  tribes  for  the  allotment 
at  their  lands  and  the  abolition  of  thdr  tribal  governments 
in  preparation  for  Oklahoma  statehood. 

The  Indians  were  ■hocked  and  amaaed.  They  said  to  Uie 
icpresentatives  of  the  United  States: 


Tbm  xnittad  StatH  solnniy  agrawi  tlist  «e  would  nsrcr  again 
ba  dtetarbad  or  Interf erad  with  In  tbe  tnjaynmnt  of  our  lands 
and  tioQMa  and  In  the  operatian  of  our  tribal  goremment.  We 
bave  no  Inteveat  In  the  ocganlaatlon  of  tbe  propoaed  State  of 
Ofclahoma.    Hit  only  want  to  ba  let  alone. 

Thus  matters  stood  from  1893  to  1898,  a  period  of  some 
5  years.  The  pressure  grew  stronger  and  became  so  strong 
that  it  coidd  no  longer  be  withstood.  In  1898  tbe  first 
agreement  was  made,  and  in  1903  the  second  and  final  agree- 
ment was  made.  It  was  under  these  agreements  that  they 
agreed  with  the  United  States  that  they  would  accept  the 
allotment  of  their  lands  in  severalty;  that  the  town  sites,  un- 
allotted or  surplus  lands,  and  all  other  common  property 
wwdd  be  sold;  and  that  their  moneys  would  be  paid  out 
per  capita. 

TUs  brings  me  to  the  second  division  of  this  statement, 
which  is: 


What  baa  been  done,  and  how,  under  the  agreements  ot  1898 
and  ISOa,  and  later  acts  ot  Coiignjai,  In  the  artmlntatration  and 
mwUktm  c€  tbe  tribal  eatatea;  and  tbe  praaent  atatus  of  that  part 
a<  sacb  tribal  aatatea  iirtileh  tbe  Gboctaivs  and  Cblckaaawa  stUl 
own.  and  irtileb  baa  not  been  dl^waad  ot. 

It  has  been  stated  In  tbe  foregoing  that  the  Choctaw  uid 
cadekasaw  Nations  had  conveyed  to  them,  by  patoit  and 
ter  fee-almple  title,  some  35,000.000  aeres  of  western  lands 
In  exchange  for  their  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
ta  the  States  of  Missiswippi.  Alabama,  and  Tennessee. 

What  became  of  ttiese  lands,  and  how  were  they  dis- 
posed of,  and  i^iat  remains  to  be  disposed  of? 

Under  artlde  9  of  the  treaty  of  1855,  they  relinquished 
to  the  United  States  tlie  tttte  to  some  6,589.440  acres  of  land 
lying  west  of  the  one  hundredth  degree  of  west  longitude, 
to  enalde  the  United  States  to  "make  good"  In  its  boundary 
treaty  wMh  the  Wngdnm  of  e^pataL 

Tlien,  under  tht  same  artide  of  the  same  treaty,  they 
leased  to  the  United  States,  for  the  settlement  of  friendly 
bdlans  thereon,  their  common  lands  lying  between  the 
nlnety-eli^th  and  ttte  one  hundredth  meridian  of  west 
longitude,  ccnnprlsing  some  7,713,630  acres,  and  later  known 
as  the  leased  district 

Then,  under  article  10  of  the  same  treaty,  tbe  United 
Btates  paid  the  Choetaws  and  CWrkasaws  the  sum  of  $800,- 
8M  for  ndi  xeiinQulshment  and  lease. 


TiT*T*"  lusuucr 

Then,  under  article  3  of  the  treaty  of  1866,  the  Choetaws 
and  Chickasaws  ceded  to  the  United  States  the  title  to  the 
leased  district  lands  for  a  consideration  <rf  $300,000,  to 
be  paid  only  If  and  when  they  adopted  their  freedmen,  and 
gave  each  of  them  40  acres  of  land. 

It  has  alwasrs  been  contended  by  the  In<flans  that  the 
leased  district  lands  were  never  Intended  to  be  ceded,  and 
that  the  consideration  was  never  paid,  and  that  it  was: 
grossly  Inadequate.  However,  it  has  been  held  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  Choctam 
and  Chickasaw  Nations  v.  United  States  and  the  Wichita  anS 
AiUiated  Bands  of  Indians  (179  U.  S.  494>553),  that  the 
lands  were  ceded  and  that  the  title  passed  from  the  Indians 
to  the  United  States. 

The  Indians  have  always,  since  that  time,  contended  foe 
fair  compensation  for  these  lands,  and  they  now  have 
pending  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  a  proceeding — 
No.  17641,  Congressional — wherein  the  court  is  asked  to  re* 
port  Its  flnriings  and  conclusions  to  Congress. 

That  Is  another  story,  and  will  be  further  referred  to  later 
on  in  this  statement. 

OTRXB   LAWOa 

So  having  disposed  of  the  far-western  lands  and  the 
leased  district  lands  under  the  treaties  of  1855  an  1866, 
the  inquiry  is  as  to  just  what  lands  did  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  Nations  own  when  the  agreements  of  1898  and 
1902  were  made,  which  were  subject  to  allotment,  sale,  oc 
disposition  otherwise  under  those  agreements? 

The  answer  is  that  they  owned  the  lands  Included  in  the 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  proper,  comprising  some 

11.338,935  acres. 

BOW  DispossD  or 

Since  these  lands  comprised  the  entire  tribal  estates  which; 
the  Choetaws  and  Chickasaws  owned  (with  the  exceptioa, 
of  some  trust  or  invested  funds  in  the  United  States  Treas-, 
ury.  arising  under  former  treaties,  and  which  will  be  re-^ 
ferred  to  later)  the  next  inquiry  is:  How  were  these  lands 
disposed  of? 

The  greater  portion  of  them  were  disposed  of  by  allot* 
ments  to  the  enrolled  citizens  of  the  Nations. 


WEEK  aT.lOa  ON  omciAL  Boixa 

The  oflQcial  rolls  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations 
show  that  there  were  20,799  Choetaws,  and  6,304  Chickasaws 
(making  a  total  of  27,103)  who  were  enrolled,  and  who  were 
entitled  to  full  and  equal  distributive  shares  in  the  allot- 
ment of  the  lands  and  In  the  per-capita  pasrmenta  of 
monesrs. 

What  did  each  enroUed  citizen  receive  In  the  allotment  of 
lands? 

Each  of  the  27,103  enrolled  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  clti- ' 
sens  (whether  man,  woman,  or  child)  received  an  allotment 
of  land  equal  in  value  to  320  acres  of  average  land. 

All  received  allotments  of  equal  value,  according  to  the 
appraised  value  of  the  lands;  and  some  received  allotmenta 
of  160  acres  of  high-grade  lands;  and  some  received  a  larger 
acreage  of  lower-grade  lands;  and  some  received  allotmenta 
of  as  much  as  4,000  acres  of  the  lowest-grade  lands.  In 
addition,  all  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  freedmen  were  given 
allotments  equal  to  40  acres  of  average  lands. 

WHAT  LANDS  WZXX  LETT  OVEH  ATTBL  ALLOTMENTS  WEHS  MADET 

The  balance  of  the  lands  not  allotted  were  designated  as 
surplus,  or  unallotted  lands,  and  then  there  were  the  towa 
sites,  the  lands  reserved  for  schools  and  other  public  build- 
ings, churches,  cemeteries,  railroad  rights-of-way  and  sta- 
tion grounds,  and  the  segregated  coal  and  asphalt  lands 
of  something  over  400,000  acres. 

This  accounts  for  every  acre  of  the  entire  tribal  estates  oC 
the  Choetaws  and  Chickasaws. 


^•^WDS.  IJETT  OVnt  Aim  ALLOTMSMT.  PIBi'UaEU   OWf 

The  surplus,  or  unallotted  lands,  and  the  town  sites  were 
add  under  the  agreements  of  1898  and  1902. 

The  railroads  were  required  to  pay  for  their  rifi^its-of-way*. 
■Dd  station  grounds,  under  various  acta  of  Congress. 
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The  surface  of  the  segregated  coal  and  asphalt  lands  was 
sold  under  the  act  ot  Congress  of  1912. 

Approzimateiy  11X).000  acres  of  the  best  of  the  ooal  de- 
posita  were  sold  imder  the  act  of  Congress  of  1916. 

aacBivBD  rmou 


The  official  report  of  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Seoetaiy  of  tbe  Interior,  and  dated  June  29. 
1929,  states: 

Durlnff  the  pertod  from  June  SS,  XSBi,  to  June  to,  IMi.  «»  aem 
erf  $S4.4W.6S0^  waa  ooUected  by  the  United  Statea  la  eonnef^on 
with  the  dlspoaltlon  and  management  of  the  oommwi  j^opetty  oc 
the  Choctaw  and  Chlckaaaw  Nations. 

Thus  It  Win  be  seen  that  the  total  of  all  moneys  from  aU 
sources  fn>m  1B98  to  1929  was  $34,470^S0J27. 

This  total  sum  of  money  arose  from  the  sale  of  the  sur- 
plus or  unaUotted  lands,  tbe  town  sites,  the  ndlroad  rights- 
of-way  and  station  grounds,  the  surface  of  the  coal  and 
asphalt  lands,  and  the  coal  dcposita.  It  also  Includes  moneys 
fnxn  other  sources,  such  as  coal  and  agihalt  royalties,  under 
tpining  leases,  and  other  miscellaneous  revenues. 
WHAT  ir*^f"*  OF  mwar  komets? 

The  official  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the 
Attcniey  General  of  the  United  States  dated  June  2.  1933. 
shows  that  per-cai^ta  pannenta  of  moneys  to  enioUed  mem- 
bers of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  be^an  in  1904. 
and  the  last  payment  was  made  to  the  Choetaws  in  1929; 
and  that  during  this  time  each  enndled  member  of  the 
Choctaw  Naticn  has  received  In  per-capita  paymoita  of 
moneys  the  sum  of  $1,070,  and  each  member  of  the  caiicka- 
iaw  Nation  has  received  $1,075. 


tiSB 

to  use 


tia.eoe,Deo  nr  T^t-csFOA  »ai 
•nnis  It  wm  be  seen  that  the  27,103  enrolled  Oioctaws  and 
Chickasaws  have  received  In  excess  of  $39,000,000  b&  aetoal 
per-capita  pajrments  of  nnmeys. 

Taking  the  $29,Q00XX»  from  the  total  of  $J4,47».«50.27, 
there  is  left  the  simi  of  $5,470,650  to  he  accounted  for. 

Here  is  what  became  of  that  balance,  and  also  here  Is 
what  became  <rf  the  trust  or  investment  funds  of  about 
$2,000,000,  arising  Under  former  treaties,  and  which  the 
United  States  held  in  trust  for  the  Choetaws  and  Chicka- 
saws, when  it  began  to  administer  and  divide  the  tribal 
estates  under  the  agreemento  of  1808  and  1902. 

TUBAX.  aCHOOUl 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  of  April  26,  1906,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  was  empowered  to  take  possession  of 
and  to  operate  the  tribal  schools,  u^ng  tribal  moneys  for 
that  purpose. 

The  tiibfll  schools  were  operated  in  that  manner  from 
1906  to  1932,  a  period  of  more  than  25  years. 

There  was  cjqwnded  each  year  of  tribal  moneys  ap- 
proximately $300,000.  The  total  sum  thus  expended  out 
of  tribal  moneys  for  this  period  of  25  years  was  approxi- 
mately $7,500,000.  ^  .^w    W-, 

Thus,  it  may  be  plainly  seen  what  became  of  the  balance 
of  the  $5,470,650  and  also  what  became  of  the  t^ust  or 
taivestment  funds  of  the  Choetaws  and  Chickasaws. 

HO  MONXT  FOB  PKB-CAPTTA  PATlOarP  NOW 

This  also  aceonnta  for  the  fact  that  no  per-espita  pay- 
mente  of  moneys  have  been  made  in  recent  years  and  also 
•ccounta  for  the  fact  that  there  are  no  moneys  on  hand 
at  this  time  for  that  purpose.  ^      ^  ^ 

An  exandnation  of  tiie  records  and  aocounte  of  the 
Choetaws  and  Chickasaws  at  this  time  shows  that  the 
Choetaws  have  on  deposit  hi  the  Tteasuiy  of  the  United 
StatM  leas  than  $100,000,  and  the  Chickasaws  have  less 
than  $30,000. 

Notvrithstandlttg  the  protesta  of  the  efakf  executives  of 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior continued  to  operate  the  so-called  tribal  schools  and 
to  use  tribal  mooeys  thezefor  until  long  after  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  had  provided  a  pubUc-scdiool  system  and  until 
keg  after  there  were  any  enrolled  members  of  the  tribet  of 


aebool  we.    It  was  not  until  1932  that  he 
tribal  moneys  for  that  purpose. 

It  Is  contended  that  the  tne  of  tribal  moneys  for  pvqms 
who  were  not  enroUed  memhfiB  ol  the  tribes  was  illegal, 
and  tbe  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  have  suite  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims  for  tbe  recovery  of  more 
than  $2,000,000  of  these  moneys. 

The  answvr  Is  that  they  still  own  some  scattered  tracta 
of  the  surplus  or  unaUotted  lands. 

They  ako  own  some  scattered  tracta  of  the  surface  of  the 
coal  and  asplmlt  lands,  vidiich  were  not  sold,  under  the  aet 
of  1912.  bat  were  reserved  for  mining  opwatlnng  and  shMO 

afaandoned.  ^ 

Tbe  tmcts  of  land  axe  In  various  parte  of  tiie  Choctaw  and 
Chk±asBW  Nations,  and  some  of  Ihem  have  potential  oU 
and  gas  values. 

It  may  be  that,  with  the  oil  and  gas  devekipment  now 
going  on,  some  of  these  tracta  may  have  tremendous  values. 

Th^  atao  own  that  part  of  the  coal  and  asphalt  deposlta 
whicfa  were  not  aold  under  the  act  of  1918. 

Aa  stated,  tbe  total  of  tbe  ooal  and  aaphidt  lands  re- 
awed  mdcr  the  agreement  of  1902  was  In  excess  of  400.000 
aczesL  Abont  1004M0  acres  were  sold  at  good  prteea.  under 
the  act  of  1911.  hnmrdifit*^  after  the  war  when  there  was 
a  dmwmri  for  ooaL  

The  coal  depoaite  remaining  unsold  is  something  over 
200.000  acres. 

Is  it  not  too  wen  known  to  require  any  argument  that 
there  is  no  deoMmd  for  ooal  deposita  at  this  time? 

Because  of  tbe  oompetition  of  oil  and  gas  It  is  well  known 
^^t  ^>**  y**"^"^  "^  *'***^  ^  nklahisna  has  declined  to  almost 
the  vaniafaing  point. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  coal  depoeito  are  not  vm- 
oatate.  They  are  of  great  value,  as  shomn  by  the  appralse- 
menta  made  in  former  years:  but  the  fact  remains  that,  for 
the  reasons  stated,  they  cannot  be  sold,  at  this  time  for  any- 
thing like  their  actual  value.  If  not  sold  they  can  be  held; 
and  who  knows  but  what,  at  some  time  in  the  future,  they 
may  be  sold  for  values  bejrond  what  any  of  us  xiow  dream 
of.  and  that  time  wIU  demonstrate  tbe  wlsdmn  of  not  sacri- 
ficing P^f**  for  nominal  values  at  this  time. 


Txoooia 


I  BAVSDOnt 

I  have,  year  after  year,  introduced  bills  tai  Ouugrem  for 
the  purchase  of  tbese  coal  deports,  by  tbe  United  States,  at 
a  fair  value,  and  have  done  everything  in  my  power  to  bring 
this  about,  but  wtthoot  success. 

As  diowlng  what  I  have  done  to  taeOHake  the  sales  of 
these  properties,  I  introduced  and  had  passed  an  act  <rf 
Cbngreas  <Pubiie,  No.  475.  73d  Cong.)  perndtting  sales  of  the 
#iw^f  propoties  in  small  tracta,  to  accommodate  the  needs 
and  i^**««"^  of  those  now  operating  ooal  mines. 

This  act  fans  resulted  in  the  sales  of  many  tracta.  at  good 
prices,  and  will  result  in  the  sales  of  many  more,  from  time 

to  tia^ 

I  am  aware  th%t  there  are  those  among  tbe  Choetaws  and 
€hirkaBaws  who  are  ptrr«*°""r  demanding  the  sale  of  the 
coal  d^Dosite.  in  order  that  money  may  be  made  availatoie 
for  per-capita  payments. 

If  these  critics  know  of.  or  can  devise,  any  plan  for  the 
sale  of  the  coal  deposlta  at  tair  prices,  I,  along  witii  the  great 
body  of  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  dtixens,  win  arise  and  call 
them  blessed. 


W  on.  AMD 

It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  the  passage 
of  H.  R.  8027,  which  is  idmtical  with  S.  2851. 

The  Choetaws  and  CSiickasaws  still  own  m 
acreage  of  lands  vriiich  were  left  over  after  anotnwBts. 
which  have  not  yet  been  sold.   They  are  acattered  "' 
out  the  two  nations. 

As  we  all  know,  practically  the  whote  aicft  «C 
nations  is  potential  oil  and  em  countqr. 


and 
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2160 

Till  TiiiiiiM  yMi  til  iigiiiin  tin  nil  inrt  mi  ^l^^t-  *~  **''^ 

lands.  kD  fnfenre  aatoB. 
nnler  exMliw  lavs,  this  ooold  not  be  done.  «8  the  Secretary 

of  the  fiiterlor  can  only  sell  and  convey  the  fun  title. 

This  sltoatlon  was  ureeented  to  the  Interior  Departmesit 
by  the  Qoveman  and  the  attorneys,  and  a  un  was  drawn  em- 
powering the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  reserve  the  oil  and 
gas  lights  in  an  foture  sales  of  these  lands. 

I  gave  this  bfll  my  hearty  support,  and  it  was  passed  in 
the  cloffl"g  days  of  this  session  of  Congress. 

I  was  alTL*  to  contact  some  Members  irtio  have  been  hostile 
to  Ihdian  iffg«flfl^««  and  they  were  prevailed  upon  to  not 
only  not  ob)ect  to  the  bill,  but  to  give  it  their  supp(»^ 

TbiB  bin  meets  the  wishes  of  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws. 
as  expressed  in  m**""?*  throughout  the  two  nations,  and 
an  of  the  members  of  the  two  tribes  wUl  now  be  able  to 
share  equally  in  whatever  oU  and  gas  values  that  may  attach 
to  these  kmds. 

rASXOMS 


80.  in  the  foregoing.  I  have  made  a  fuU  and  frank  state- 
ment of  what  has  been  done,  and  how.  under  the  agreements 
of  ISM  *v^  1903  in  the  administration  and  division  of  the 
tribal  estates  of  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws.  and  also  a 
statement  of  the  presei^  status  of  the  iwopertieB  which  they 
stin  own  and  which  have  not  been  disposed  of. 

This  statement  is  supported  by  the  cOdal  records  of  the 
Uhited  States  ft"d  Is  made  for  the  information  and  benefit 
of  those  Choctaw  ami  Chickasaw  dtiaras  who  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  Jeam  the  exact  facte  regarding  their 
tribal  estates. 

If  there  are  those  who.  through  ignorance  or  design,  would 
take  advantage  of  the  need  and  distress  of  our  Indian 
peo^  by  trying  to  arouse  their  prejudice  or  resentment 
Bj^tTMtt  their  Indian  officials  or  their  Representatives  in 
Congress.  I  would  say  that  I  have  endeavored  in  this  state- 
ment to  so  clearly  set  out  the  actual  facte  that  they  wlU  be 
fully  and  comidetely  answered. 


It  has  been  made  jdaln  that  tbert  are  now  no  moneys 
available  for  per-captta  payments,  and  it  has  also  been 
made  r^^^  tbMi  there  are  no  remaining  propoties  that  can 
be  sold  in  the  near  future  for  any  large  sums  of  money. 

These  are  the  facts,  and  I  cannot  and  wiU  not  misrepre- 
sent them,  and  I  have  deemed  it  to  be  my  solemn  and 
sacred  duty,  as  your  Representative  in  Congress,  to  paint  the 
pleture  as  it  is  and  not  as  we  wish  it  to  be. 

I  am  weU  aware  that  these  properties  have  tremendous 
potential  values,  but  the  facte  are  that  they  cannot  be  sold 
at  this  time  tor  sufficient  moneys  to  make  substantial  per- 
caplta  payments. 

I  ffHttii  at  an  t*»»**^  remain  on  guard  in  the  service  of  the 
Choctaw  and  Chi^asaw  Indian  people,  and  my  best  efTorte 
win  be  exercised  in  conserving  axMl  protecting  what  they  stm 
own  and  in  devising  plans  for  sale  at  fair  prices  when  that 
can  be  brouiht  about 

I  ^*^  now  briefly  discuss  that  phase  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  which  presente  a  much 
britfiter  and  more  hopeful  prospect  for  the  lecovery  and 
fftllft^i/wt  of  moneys  which,  if  lecovered  and  collected,  win 
be  avaflable  for  per-capita  payments,  so  sordy  needed  and 
so  earaesQy  desired. 

I  refer  to  the  solta  axid  proceedings  in  the  XTnited  States 
Court  of  Ctatms  against  the  United  States. 

Dhder  the  Jurisdictional  Act  of  Congress  of  June  7.  1924. 
the  Choctaws  and  Chl^asawsl»ve  filed  many  suite  f<ur  the 
recoveiy  of  sereral  minions  of  dollars  for  the  violatian  of 
treaties  and  laws  by  the  Dhlted  States. 

In  1931  I  introduced  and  secured  passage  of  an  act  of 
congress  empowering  the  Court  of  Claims  to  render  Judg- 
mjBnt  upon  the  leased  district  claim,  but  this  act  was  vetoed 
b^  Piesldent  Zfoover. 

We  then  passed  a  resohition  by  Senate  Troikas  refer- 
ring the  dalm  to  the  Court  of  fn^tma,  under  section  151  of 


the  Judicial  Code,  for  findings  of  facte  andconcluslona 
to  Congress,  and  this  case  is  no.  "Ml.  congre^mal. 

I^Dwn^In  this  statement  set  out  the  fuU  history  and 
contentions  in  each  of  these  cases.  ,_,  ^    .  ,      ,    ^ 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  leased  district  claim  is  for 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $1^  per  acre  for  more  than 
5.000,000  acres  of  land.  ^      .     *w 

The  other  suits  comprise  the  school  cases,  wherein  the 
Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  contend  that  the  United  States 
has  expended  iUegally  more  than  $2,000,000  of  tribal  moneys 
for  the  education  of  persons  who  are  not  enroUed  members 
of  the  tribes;  the  general  accounting  cases.  Involving  several 
minion  doUars;  and  several  other  cases  Involving  considerable 

sums  of  money.  .         ,  .  . 

Let  me  say  that  I,  together  with  the  other  Members  of  the 
Oklahoma  delegation  in  Congress,  have  given  the  tribal 
officials  and  the  special  attorneys  in  charge  of  these  cases, 
every  assistance  at  our  command. 

SCLATS 

It  Is  true  that  there  have  been  some  considerable  delays 
in  bringing  these  cases  to  a  final  conclusion. 

Many  have  inquired:  "Why  these  delays?" 

Here  Is  the  answer. 

When  these  cases  were  first  filed,  the  United  States  was 
called  upon  for  a  full  and  complete  accounting,  showing  the 
receipts  of  aU  monesrs  belonging  to  the  Indians  and  the 
sources;  and  all  disbursements,  and  for  what  purposes. 

The  United  States  then  refused  to  plead  further,  or  to 
cooperate  in  any  way  untU  It  had  compacted  the  accounting 

reporte.  ^ 

The  facte  are  that  the  accounting  reporte  were  not  flmshed 
and  filed  until  1934,  notwithstanding  the  efforte  of  the  tribal 
officials,  the  attomesrs,  and  the  entire  Oklahoma  delegation 
in  Congress  to  exert  all  the  pressure  at  our  command  for 
the  early  completion  of  these  reporte. 

Then  when  the  accounting  reporte  were  filed  in  1934  the 
special  attorneys  proceeded  with  an  possible  speed  to  force 
a  speedy  trial  of  the  cases  by  the  preparation  and  filing  of 
briefs  and  otherwise,  feeling  that  the  period  of  delay  was 
over.  

GSATUITI   OFFSXTB 

What  then  happened  to  further  delay  the  cases? 

Immediately  after  the  argument  and  submission  of  the 
Leased  District  case.  In  May  1936.  the  Court  of  Claims 
entered  Ite  order  permitting  the  United  States  to  set  up  so- 
called  gratuity  oflsete. 

Nothing  further  could  be  done  until  another  report  was 
made  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  upon  that  subject. 

That  report  is  now  In,  and  the  United  States  has  set  up 
the  sum  of  $5,724,587.63,  which  is  the  total  smn  of  money 
claimed  to  have  been  spent  by  the  United  States  In  the  ad- 
ministration and  division  of  the  tribal  estates. 

It  contends  that  these  moneys  be  aUowed  as  gratuity  off- 
sete  against  any  judgmente  which  the  Indians  might  seciu'e. 

In  the  Leased  District  case.  If  the  Indians  get  judgment 
on  5,224,346  acres  of  land,  at  $1.25  per  acre,  and  the  United 
States  gete  an  offset  Judgment  for  $5,724,587.63,  it  wiU  be 
readily  seen  that  there  would  not  be  much  left  for  the 
Indians. 

Of  course,  these  same  so-called  gratuity  offsete  win  ba 
set  up  In  the  other  cases. 

Under  these  conditions,  what  could  the  tribal  officials  and 
the  special  attorneys  do  except  to  appeal  to  Coognss  for  a 
definition  and  clarification  of  so-caUed  gratuities,  urging 
that  their  treaty  guaranties,  against  any  claim  or  charge 
for  these  moneys  be  respected. 

That  Is  exactly  what  they  have  done,  and  in  an  my  years 
of  congressional  service.  I  have  never  seen  finer  teamwork, 
and  a  more  earnest  and  determined  effort  made,  in  any 
cause,  than  they  have  made  in  this  Congress  to  accompli^ 
that  end. 

This  tremendous  fight  has  been  made  by  the  principal 
chief  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,  the  governor  of  the  Chickasaw' 
Nation,  and  the  attorneys,  and  they  have  had  my  hearty 
support,  and  that  of  the  entire  Oklahoma  delegation. 
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Jn.  this  tiiey  may  succeed,  and  they  may  not.  but  their 
efforte  should  command  the  admiration  and  commendation 
of  eiery  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  dtteen. 

If  they  do  not  succeed  in  getting  reUef  from  gratuities  at 
the  hands  of  Congress,  they  wiU  have  to  defend  against 
Uiem  in  the  courte,  in  the  final  trial  of  the  cases. 

In  this,  they  may  succeed  and  they  may  not,  but  the  Choc- 
taws and  CSiickasaws  may^be  assured  that  they  wiU  use 
every  power  at  their  command  to  overcome  in  the  courts,  the 
monstrous  Injustice  attempted  to  be  perpetrated  upon  the 
Tn^<^"«.  by  the  Departmait  of  Justice  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office  In  setting  up  as  gratuity  offsets,  the 
moneys  whldi  the  treaties  and  agreemente  guaranteed  would 
never  be  claimed  or  charged  against  them. 

mxnoHS  nr  suits 


Political  PraciiecB 


Another  conation  arose  wWch  not  only  caused  delay  hut 
threatened  the  very  Ufe  of  several  of  th^  most  hnportant 
suite  of  tlM  tribes. 

In  thdr  general  accounting  eases  the  attorneys  could  only 
fUe  goieral  petitions,  demanding  an  accoimtlng  by  the  Gov- 
emmait,  and  expected  to  file  amended  petiticms  when  the 
accounting  was  made. 

These  general  petitions  were  filed  within  time,  but  the 
General  Accounting  Ofllce  reporte  were  not  prepared  yd 
filed  until  1934.  wtik:h  was  4  years  after  the  time  expta?ed 
for  filing  petitions. 

Amended  petitions  based  upon  these  reporte  were  filed, 
but  in  the  Seminole  case  (L-62)  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  held  that  the  amended  petitions  could  iiotjte 
considered,  notwithstanding  the  delays  of  the  Qovemment. 
Unless  Congress  gnmtcd  relief,  these  suite  would  surely  be 
lost  by  the  tribes. 

The  governors  and  the  attorneys  came  (m  to  Washington 
and  sought  rell^  by  Congress. 

I  introduced  theh*  bin.  H.  R.  4407,  in  the  House,  and  a  like 
bin,  S.  1379,  was  introduced  by  Senator  Thomas  of  Oklahoma 
in  the  Senate. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that  this  biU  has  been 
passed  and  approved  by  the  President,  and  it  saves  the 
lives,  no  more  and  no  less,  of  these  very  Important  suite  of 
the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws:  and  they  can  and  wiU  now 
be  tried  out  upon  th^  merite,  and  wiU  not  be  dismissed 
upon  terimicalities. 

It  diould  be  understood  that  these  cases  are  being  han- 
dled by  special  attorneys,  under  contingent  contracte. 

They  are  paid  nothing  whatsoever  out  of  the  moneys  of 
the  tribes.  Unless  they  secure  judgmente,  and  appropria- 
tions by  Congress  to  pay  the  judgmente.  they  get  no  fees  or 
compensations  whatsoever;  and  then  only  what  is  afiowed 
by  the  court  and  the  Secretary  of  tte  Interior,  out  of  the 
moneys  recovered. 

OOMCI>DSIOH 

I  have  endeavored  to  cover  the  i^ole  subject  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  division  of  the  tribal  estates  of  the  Choc- 
taws and  Chickasaws.  ami  the  problems  that  remain  to  be 
solved,  temperatdy,  fafrly,  and  courageously. 

If  I  have  done  so,  I  wiU  feel  that  I  have  rendered  a  real 
service  to  my  Indian  constltuente,  as  ttuHr  Itepresentattve 
in  Congress;  and,  in  doing  so  I  have  been  moved  by  no  mo- 
tive except  a  desbre  to  render  that  character  and  QuaUty  of 
public  service  demanded  by  the  high  ofllce  which  I  hold. 

Ifoy  I,  as  a  final  word,  counsel  the  members  of  the  Choc- 
taw and  ChlAasaw  Nations  to  nudce  an  earnest  and  honest 
effort  to  understand  the  true  facte  regarding  their  tribal 
affairs  and  tribal  estates,  and  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  those,  if 
there  be  any  such,  who  would  foment  strife  among  Hum.  by 
misrepresenting  the  true  facts,  or  by  questioning  the  mo- 
tives of  those  who  are  trying  their  best  to  serve  the  best 
intereste  of  the  Indian  people,  whether  Indian  officials  or 
Representatives  in  Congress? 

Much  has  been  done,  and  maidx  yet  remains  to  be  done. 
In  the  protection  and  conservation,  of  your  tribal  estates, 
and  in  an  of  this,  I  pledge  myself,  at  an  times  and  under 
an  circumstances,  to  serve  your  best  Interests,  in  the  mat- 
ten  referred  to  in  this  statement,  as  wen  as  tn  an  other 
matters  that  eoncem  your  wdtfaie  and  weU-betaf . 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Augtut  IB,  1917 


RADIO  ADDBBS8 


OP  BOH.  ROT  O.  WOODRUFF.  CSP  mCBKlAlf, 
WSDNBBDAY..  AUOUffT   18.  19BT 


ICr.  WOCfDRVWr.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  pennlsBlon  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  submit  the  following  address  delivered 
by  me  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System: 

A  sttostlon  exists  today  wbleh  chaUenges  the  sttenticm  of  every 
good  cttlaeii.  It  Is  a  oomrtttinn  that  Is  rapidly  undermlntng  all 
decency  In  goremment.  for  ivhlch  the  Roosevelt  administration  Is 
dlxectty  xeq^Kinslble.  It  Is  setting  at  naught  those  provisions  of 
law  designed  to  protect  and  assure  the  orderly  procesass  of  repre- 
sentative Kovemment  from  being  utterly  degraded  into  a  trafDc  of 
forced  pottttcal  trlhnte.  An  all-powvful  hureaucrscy  Is  ped- 
dling m  the  puhUc  market  places  the  favocs  of  this  poUtloal 
administration. 

For  weeks  the  press  of  America  has  been  filled  wltb  indignant 
t^HVyii^iM  bitterly  condemning  this  condition  For  weeks  the 
Pzealdent  of  the  United  States,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Post- 
master General,  the  Congress  have  been  on  notice  thatthm  ^sto 
overwhelming  and  conclusive  evidence  that  the  Ctxnspt  Prsctloes 
Act  Is  >»*««g  violated  by  the  Democratic  National  Oommlttee  under 
the  direction  of  Its  chairman.  Postmaster  Oenersl  James  A.  Farley. 
But  nothing  has  been  done  by  any  of  these  officials  or  by  the 
Ooqgress  to  end  the  Shocking  practice.  .        _^  ^        .  . 

f^  weeks  It  has  been  known  that  by  a  syrtem  of  Shameful 
(«^>f.y^/y^,  oQtporattons  and  cocporatlon  officials  have  been  and  are 
being  bludgeoned  Into  forced  tribute  to  the  coffers  of  tbe  Demo- 
cratic Tist*''"**^  campaign  chest.  This  system  has  been  carried 
on  with  a  cynical  and  contemptuous  indlflerMKX  to  all  political 
ethics,  tfT*V.  or  decency,  and  in  an  incredible  deflsnre  of  publlo 

opinion. 

Aroused  to  actkxn  by  the  lavish  use  of  funds  In  poUtioal  cam- 
patgnu  and  of  contributions  to  the  war  chests  of  candidates  for 
^  Prasldency  and  the  House  and  Senate,  the  Congress  enacted 
what  is  known  as  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

The  spirit  and  the  letter  of  that  act  are  perfectly  dear.^^ 
ffipit^tini  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  prevent  oontributlons,  directly 
or  indlreottar.^cQcporatians  to  poUtlcal  campaigns,  because  su^ 
ocTDorationB  have  actual  or  potential  business  rdatlons  with  the 
Government.  The  act  ipecincaHy  ivohlbtte  poUtlcal  comnalttees 
or  Individuals  Cram  receiving  such  contributkms. 

It  is  a  shockii^  fact  that  for  numy  months  the  Democratte 
national  Committee,  through  authorlaad  agents,  has  been  peddling 
about  over  the  country  the  signature  of  the  Resident  ok  the 
United  Stetes  written  on  a  sheet  of  paper  beneath  an  •faaung  of 
the  White  House  and  inserted  in  copies  of  obscdete  and  worthless 
PtmoTntlr  ooaxvention  souvenir  books  containing  the  progrMo.  o< 
the  Democratic  ff»^«"ai  convention,  hdd  la  Philadelphia"  over  a 
year  aga  Copies  of  theae  books  wen  farced  upon  unwilling  eor- 
pontlon  cffielals  at  prices  varying  from  SlOO  up  to  as  much  as 

$1.000  a  copy. 

An  t»»>«»<ti*Wfm  of  the  pubUc  records  of  the  Cleric  of  tte  Bouse 
of  Representatives  rllsrlnnnt  that  hundreds  of  theee  forced  sub- 
•cilptions  have  been  reported  as  poUtlcal  contributions  by 
corpotations  to  the  Democratic  Rational  Committee. 

Whm  this  oondlticm  of  affairs  was  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  y«n'^"*  BBEtaAHs  H.  Shxu*  leader  of  the  RepubUcan 
minority  In  the  House,  he  performed  a  laudable  pubUc  duty  by 
lutrodud^  a  reeotutlon  for  the  Investigation  of  the  practice. 

The  White  House  recognized  the  seriousness  of  the  charges  and 
one  of  the  President's  secretaries  made  the  smsirtng  stetement  to 
xniresentatlves  of  the  press  that  the  President  did  not  know  for 
lAat  purposes  his  autograph  was  to  be  used  when  he  was  asked 
to  sign  his  name  on  2J600  sheete  of  paper. 

Despite  the  fact  that  it  was  revealed  weeks  ago  that  the  agna- 
tureof  the  President  for  the  fin*  time  In  histafy  had  been 
prostituted  to  this  tbeap.  outrageous,  and  probably  criminal  par- 
pose,  no  action  to  date  has  been  taken  by  any  member  o<  the 
ai1nTi1n***n>tlon . 

The  President's  faUure  to  act  promptly  In  rebUUng  this  inde- 
cent use  of  his  signature  and  demanding  that  the  moneys  col- 
lected be  returned  to  the  ooatrUmtors.  can  be  explained  only  on 
the  ground  that  he  must  have  expected  his  Attorney  General  to 
do  his  duty,  and  that  he  must  have  ptapttAj  eipertert  his  Post- 
master General,  lir.  Furley.  who  is  chairman  of  the  Democratlo 
Rational  Committee,  to  at  once  take  appropriate  aettan  to  stop 
this  Tmf'nin*''*""*^*^*  sale  of  Presidential  signatures  and  to  fortti- 
wlth  return  the  funds  thus  far  collected  by  these  megal  means. 

In  the  afasenesof  any  actlim  ty  anybody  la  the  admlnlstEBtlcn 
to  end  this  dlsgrscemi  state  of  alUha,  Represenftlve  Smkll  laid 
the  matt«r  before  the  HDose  Rolas  CommRtee.  ssklag  a  nfle 
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qi&dcr  which  his  reWlutlcm  for  mn  tnTestlgatloa  eould  be  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  action  by  the  Members. 

iy>  th*t  Rules  Committee  was  presented  sn  overwhelming  mass 
of  iloeumentarj  cvldenoe  sustaining  the  charges  which  had  been 


Brtdenee  was  submitted  showing  the  sale  of  advertising  space 
IB  the  Demoeratlo  Register.  1937,  at  gTOO  a  page,  to  corpora- 
tions and  Individuals  dcdng  business  with  various  agencies  of 
the  PMleral  Oovemment.  nils  book  Is  sponsored  by  the  Demo- 
cratlB  Hatlonal  Oongreastanal  Committee. 

Insofar  m  either  of  these  pcdltleal  enterprises  has  brought  In 
««».p«ig^  funds  from  cespoimttons.  It  has  clearly  violated  both 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

Letters  of  solicitation  ftom  Democratic  National  Committee 
beadquaiters  introduced  m  evldenoe  baldly  state.  In  part.  that. 
*n%«  eale  of  the  book  enables  us  to  legtOly  accept  corporation 
cheeks,  and  this  la  the  way  all  of  the  companies  who  are  asslstiTig 
us  are  h*"*"*^  theee  ezpendltures." 

R  was  pointed  out  to  the  committee  that  revenues  from  the 
^wmfmi^  Book  of  1936,  Including  the  President's  autographed 
^^Bdlttan.  total  to  date  more  than  $1,000,000. 

■vklanoe  Is  at  hand  of  salss  talks  recorded  by  dictaphone  In  a 
New  York  oOee  last  October  In  which  illegal  pressures  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  a  dtlaen  having  business  before  one  of 
the  PMteal  agendea.  The  implication  was  that  the  purchase  of 
the  President's  autographed  edition  might  f  acllltete  that  cltlaen's 
routine  business  In  Washington.  ^       ^      ,. 

Another  piece  of  evidence  was  an  original  rate  card  and  soU- 
ettore'  sheet  covering  the  Demoeratle  Register,  1937,  containing 
a  paragraph  whltih  reads.  "Twenty-five  thousand  copies  of  the 
Re£^  will  be  distributed  to  the  heads  of  the  central  and  field 
purchasing  offloee  of  the  world's  greatest  buyer.  Why  not  devote 
a  page  to  your  company's  interests  and  be  amply  represented 
beta*  the  men  who  run  the  Nation?"  Other  evidence  In  the 
form  of  a  sworn  aflBdavlt  dlsdoeed  that  a  long-estabUshed  and 
enttrtfy  reputable  attorney  and  businessman  In  Colorado  Springs. 
Colo.,  was  threatened,  intimidated,  and  coerced  In  the  most 
braaen  manner,  and  his  business  assailed  by  a  Government  agency 
after  he  refused  to  buy  9800  worth  of  The  Democratlo  Book  of  1936. 
BtlU  other  evidence  showed  that  the  Ifanufaeturers'  Aasoda- 
tloo  of  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  had  warned  Its  members  against  the 
talgh-preMure  sales  n>«4**<«^  of  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee agents  selllnf  space  In  the  Democratlo  Register,  1937,  and 


branded  the  whole  procedure  as  a  racket. 

There  was  preeented  to  the  Rules  Committee  a  letter  sent  to 
Senator  Aannra  H.  V*miawsM>o.  under  date  of  June  38,  1937,  from 
a  iiminMBiiisii  who  suffered  threats,  coercion,  and  intimidation 
at  the  hands  of  a  solicitor  for  the  Democratic  Register.  At- 
tached to  that  letter  was  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  solicitation 
■ditiiesfiil  to  t***«  same  businessman  In  which  attention  was 
eaUed  to.  "The  administration's  vast  construction  program,  which 
la  definitely  Increasing  individual  business  of  these  organlzatians 
reeogniaed  by  Industry  and  governmental  departments.'* 

Newspapers  widely  carried  an  account  of  a  subscription  of 
•1.000  for  the  Preeident's  edition  of  The  Democratlo  Botit  of 
1930  by  a  colored  real  estote-<9erator  In  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  at  a 
**m»  when  fHends  of  the  pvirchiaser  were  suing  in  Washington  for 
a  pardon  at  the  hands  of  the  President.  The  purchaser  at  the 
time  of  his  91,000  subscription  to  this  book  allegedly  was  serving 
a  sentence  in  Leavenworth,  Kans..  for  income-tax  evasion.  Ap- 
parently he  had  not  used  one  of  the  now  famous  tax  loopholes 
which  the  admlnlstretlon  has  so  widely  publidaed. 

Many  Instances  were  ehown  in  which  soUdton  called  prospec- 
tive victims  of  this  racket  by  looag  distance  telq)hone  and  told 
these  corporation  oOclals  that  they  were  'talking  from  Mr.  Far- 
ley's offlce."  Other  evidence  showed  that  every  radio  station  in 
the  country  was  Invited  to  contribute  9380  to  the  Democratic 
book  fund,  with  the  threat  implied  that  the  station's  license  might 
be  revoked. 

Repiesenattve  J.  Wtxx  Tatz^ob  of  Tennessee  delivered  an  address 
In  the  Bouse  on  June  38  last  ootllning  the  moblHnatlon  of  W. 
P.    A.    ccmtractora    m    the    book    sales    campaign    throughout 


Tou  win  recall  that  Just  the  other  day  Robert  8.  Toong.  head  of 
the  new  Van  Swerlngen  railroad  hofaUng  company,  teetifled  before 
a  Senate  eommlttee  of  having  been  solicited  for  and  having  pur- 
chased $15JXX>  worth  of  the  President's  edition  shortly  before  he 
was  to  ^>pear  before  the  qMclal  Whetfer  committee  investigating 
xallraad  «»w^««^wg  Mr.  Toung  testified  that  under  the  drcum- 
stanees  of  the  moment  he  "would  hare  taken  soap  wnppen  if 
they  b"1  offered  them  to  me."  The  enormity  of  this  act  so 
aroused  ffwif***^  BunoN  K.  WHSBLaa.  Democrat,  of  Montana,  that 
be  denounced  this  solicitation  and  called  ujxin  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  to  renounce  publicly  this  method  of  raising 
funda. 

Tims  doea  not  permit  me  to  refer  to  other  evidence  showing 
that  In  many  cases  the  bocdcs  wwe  not  even  delivered  and  delivery 
was  not  expected  to  be  made,  either  by  the  contributor  or  the 
h]gh-pr«8Bure  taiimffi^"!  iiiiiiieiintlng  the  Democratic  National 
Committee. 

In  an  Amertean  history  no  political  committee,  other  than  M^. 
Iteleyts  Democratic  National  Committee,  has  ever  demonstrated 
stKh  a  eyibeal  disregard  of  political  morals  and  ethics,  such  a  con- 
tempt tat  law,  and  such  disregard  tor  public  opinion  as  to  at- 
tempt such  a  devlee  as  the  cammiflaged  sale  of  a  book  autognq^hed 
by  the  PrssldeBt  of  the  Dhlted  Stataa.  The  whole  proceedhig  Is 
"    unlawful,  vldous,  and  demoraUidns. 


It  is  astounding  that  soUdtoni  for  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mltti^Jould  da^  go  to  the  limits  they  have  of  actuaUy  potottag 
to  ^S  RoSvSf  s  signature  as  evidence  thatthe  contributor 
was  "maklne  an  Investment  In  administration  good  will. 

ThMebook  sales  have  demonstrated  that  not  only  has  a  new  low 
levtdbeen  reached  in  political  morals,  but  that  a  new  high  level 
STbeeS  r^ed  In  political  coercion.  Intimidation,  and  extortion. 

It  must  be  recognized  by  every  thinking  citizen  that  this  action 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  under  the  direction  of  its 
eh&irman  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States,  creates  a 
rondition  which.  If  tolerated.  wlU  mean  that  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  amounts  of  forced  tribute  which  can  and  will  be  wrung  from 
helDless  and  beleaguered  businessmen  and  industrialists.  They 
coiUd  be  blackjacked  into  contributing  $10,000,000  J\JBt  as  they  have 

^^Se'^cde  procedure  is  Incredibly  bold,  disgusting,  outrageous, 
and  dangerous.  It  becomes  apparent  that  no  reqwnsible  cfflcial 
of  the  administration  is  wUllng  to  do  his  duty  in  upholding  tha 
law  and  to  put  a  stop  to  these  nefarious  schemes.  The  Rule* 
Committee  ot  the  House  not  only  refused  to  permit  an  investiga- 
tion, but  one  of  Its  Democratic  members  referred  to  the  demand 
for  an  investigation  as  Just  a  big  Joke. 

It  remains  for  an  aroused  public  opinion  in  this  country  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  sort  of  thing.  Otherwise  the  citlaens  of  thla 
Nation  may  well  expect  to  witness  other  campaigns  by  these 
predatory  pditicians  to  sell  administration  favora  and  to  parcel 
out  the  taxpayen'  money  on  a  basis  of  a  division  of  the  loot 
between  the  contributors,  the  DemocraUc  National  Committee^ 
and  its  horde  of  high-powered  salesmen. 

In  conclusion,  my  friends,  let  me  say  that  no  man  can  escape 
the  conviction  that  this  condition  constitutes  a  black  blotch  no9 
only  upon  the  record  of  the  new  dealers  who  hare  so  loudly  and 
so  long  proclaimed  themselves  as  political  purists  but  it  is  a  dark 
page  in  the  history  of  this  coimtry. 

I  bore  no  doubt  that  every  right-thinking  citisen  without 
regard  to  party,  race,  or  creed  will  condemn  this  nefarious  prao- 
tice  of  law  evasion  and  industrial  extortion  as  dangerous,  unn 
Atin«H«»>n  and  vicious. 


Slum  Clearance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  18, 1937 

Mr.  BETTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity 
to  say  a  word  In  behalf  of  the  Wagner-Steagall  slum-clear- 
ance bill.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  original  measure  drafted 
by  our  New  York  Senator.  Hon.  Robeht  F.  Wagnxb,  was  mora 
acceptable;  but  if  we  are  unable  to  secure  an>roval  of  tha 
bin  In  Its  original  form  then,  of  course,  I  shaU  go  along 
with  the  present  amended  measure.  However,  I  do  want  to 
bring  out  that  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  House  onn- 
mlttee  requiring  communities  to  contribute  15  percent  of 
the  cost  will  result  in  the  abandonment  of  slum-clearance 
plans  In  many  municipalities.  The  Senate  bill  required  a 
local  contribution  of  only  5  percent.  Many  cities  having 
a  crying  need  for  slum-clearance  projects  will  be  unaUa 
financially  to  participate  in  the  program  if  the  sponsor'i 
share  remains  at  15  percent  of  the  cost.  I  hope  the  House 
membership  will  see  fit  to  retain  the  Senate's  figures  on  thla 
item. 

Another  change  involves  the  apportionment  of  funds  by 
States.  Hie  Senate  bill  prohibited  the  expenditure  In  any 
one  State  of  more  than  20  percent  of  the  funds  provided, 
for  In  the  bilL  The  House  committee  has  changed  tJ'^  fig- 
ure to  10  percent.  In  other  words,  the  bill  carries  an  ap- 
propriation of  $500,000,000  in  Federal  loans  over  a  3-year 
period  and  while  under  Senate  provision  New  York  State, 
the  largest  in  the  Union,  could  participate  in  the  program  to 
the  amoimt  of  $100,000,000  during  the  3-year  period  In 
question,  under  the  terms  of  the  House  bill  my  State  or  any 
State,  for  that  matter,  can  participate  only  to  the  sum  of 
$50,000,000.  I  use  New  York  State  as  an  example  because 
it  is  my  home  State  and  because  it  probably  has  more  large 
Industrial  cities  and  therefore  more  need  f rar  slum  clearance 
projects  than  any  other  State.  As  a  representative  of  the 
State's  second  largest  city  I  feel  very  much  concerned  on 
this  subject.    Hie  Municipal  Housing  Authority  of  Buffalo^ 
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created  In  1934.  iias  made  a  complete  and  Tcry  detailed  re- 
port  on  the  need  for  alom-eleamnce  projects  and  raoom- 
mended  appUcation  to  the  Federal  Oovemment  for  $10,000,- 
.000  for  tbiB  purpose.  Thus  it  can  be  aeen  tliat  fhe  $iO,000,-> 
000  will  not  go  very  far  in  a  State  ttie  slie  of  New  Todc 
when  so  many  laxve  citiea  win  apply  for  Federal  aid  In 
eliminating  alum  conditions.  Again,  I  mn  of  the  opinion 
that  the  Senate  protlsimi  is  more  acceptable.  __ 

S  has  never  been  more  true  than  now  that  private  enter- 
prise cannot  boUd  low-cost  housing  projects  for  the  low- 
income  groups  at  a  price  they  can  afford  to  pay  if  the  uaaal 
return  is  expected  <m  the  mvestmeuL  The  Ctovernment 
alone  can  solve  the  problem  of  hoostng  the  anderprtvUeged. 
Slams  will  oontinae  to  exist  so  long  as  tbey  ocmUnue  to  be 
occupied.  To  eliminate  idnm  eonditioos  one  must  tear  them 
down  and  remove  fhem  attogetlier.  There  is  general  agree- 
ment that  thia  form  of  Federal  aid  is  neceasary  and  im- 


I  hope  that  <be  bin  win  receive  promirt  and  mianlmous 
approval  and  that  the  difference  b^ween  the  measure  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  and  that  reported  to  the  Honee  may 
be  ironed  out  so  that  tte  individual  Btatea  can  be  assured 
of  sufllciMit  funds  to  carry  out  their  dnm-clearance  pro- 
grams and  that  the  individual  munlclpalttieg  wffl  not  be 
lequtaed  to  carry  too  heavy  a  burden  in  regard  to  the  cost. 


United  SUtts  HcHisuiflr  Ad  of  1037 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  P.  SMITH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPEESENTATIVES 
Wednetdav,  August  18, 1937 

Mr.  SBOTH  of  Warfiington.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage 
of  this  legislation  to  aid  In  providing  better  housing  for  the 
underprivileged  men,  women,  and  cfaUdren  of  the  Nation 
win  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  achievemmts  of  this  ad- 
xniniatxati(m.  When  we  provide  modem,  decent,  aanitary 
homes  for  the  people  of  America,  we  eave  Amertfia.  I  have 
actively  supported  this  bOl  because  of  its  transcendent 
merit  on  a  broad,  sociological  basis,  but  also  on  account  of 
its  beneficial  effect  on  the  lumber  and  shingle  todustry— 
the  main  source  erf  emxHoyment  in  my  congressICHial  dis- 
trict—and its  vast  benefit  to  the  workers  in  the  building 
trades,  the  hunber.  plywood,  shingle,  and  other  aUied  in- 
dustries, and  to  manufacturers  generally. 

I  have  received  the  following  letters  from  Hon.  Stewart 
l^^^pntittM,  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Housing  Artmtnis- 
tratlon;  and  Mr.  Spencer  D.  Baldwin,  chairman  of  the  legis- 
lative committee  of  the  National  RetaU  Lumber  Dealers 
AssodatUm.  Washington.  D.  C: 


BonsDro , 

WoMhington,  AuffuMt  4,  1997. 
-Tb*  Honorabto  ICaxxir  P.  Bkith, 

Btmut  of  Rtpttmrntattytt. 

ICt  Dbab  Mr.  Smxtb:  Thank  you  for  yoor  tettsr  of  Angai*  t. 

I  am  •nttnly  la  cyaipattay  wltti  tbe  obJectlvM  Mvgbt  by  the 

Wasner-fiteamu  houslDg  bin  and  believe  that  you  wul  be  iatar- 

eatodm  taitttag  the  endwed  copy  of  my  statenwnt  endoning  It 

before  the  Senate  committee  which  oondacted  heatttgs  ca  tbft  blU 

•ereral  monilM  ago.  ,_      ^  ^ ^  _^ 

Uofortunately.  I  do  aot  have  a  written  atatcment  of  ny  oom- 
ments  bef ote  the  PT-n»<T>g  and  Currency  Committee  ot  the  House 
m  hearlags  yesterday,    nmew,  they  are  aabstantlaUy  the  same 
a«  thoae  hefcrc  the  aenate  eemoitttee. 
Venr  truly  yoHis, 

SxswAKT  IfcDoavAU.  Adminittrtaar. 


KATioMiX  BxtUL  LxncBsa  Dbobs  AasocuTioic. 

Washington,  D.  C.  August  4,  193T. 

Baa.  WLaeam  F.  Smith.  «.    ..^  _»       «   « 

JfouM  o/  »sfs*seutmtHm»,  W««MK0tom  A.  O.  

most  cordially  for  your  letter  of  August  3.  asking  oax  opimon 
on  the  propoeod  Wagner-Steagall  housing  Wl. 


I  am  ettaoiMiig  fcweto  a  eoyy  ef  a  ^  .^  » 
to  members  of  the  Bouse  Banklx«  and  Currency  Oommtttea.  Wa 
are  now  attempting  to  arrange  a  time  to  appear  at  ttie  haazlng 
before  the  Hook  l^Tiw^g  and  Ouireaoy  OommlMae.  so  ttwt  we 
■say  emresB  onr  -Uioaghts  en  the  mmtfat.  

From  our  ezperienoe  in  the  past,  with  tha  Hoipnnii  «^B* 
Federal  Housing  Act,  the  attempts  In  Federal  bousing  have  been 
a  complete  f aUure  and  an  expaislve  ejpeilmeBt1»  tta  Govern- 
ment. They  have  cauaed  cnnfnatnn  In  the  MdkBag  luiMij 
aad  uiMicrtalnty  la  the  minds  of  ptuspeata  tbt/k  wa  nave  bad  for 
homes.  If  we  must  have  a  slum-dearaneeblll,  ^  riio^Ui  ba 
strictly  a  sIum-cleaTance  bill,  confined  through  matwlatory  pco- 
i<Bl0PS  to  the  lowest-lBoome  gioop. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  Inviting  my 
tion.'and  I  assure  you  that  we  will  re 
assistance  you  gave  va  at  the  time  the  National  Wnnslng  Act 
tmder  eoMtdermtion.  and  also  your  siajsequeut  aswliitance  «b  aU 
aattara  pertamiag  to  bousing.    Ton  bswa  ataaqfa'  basn  m 
aoooMl  with  tbe  views  of  tbe  buOdbig  ladwtzy.  m 
to  know  that  we  aH»eclate  It. 
Tours  very  truly. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  one  of  a  amaH  group  of  Hooae  Mtem- 
bers  "^Au)  caned  upon  President  Roosevelt  in  the  spring  of 
1934  and  started  the  movement  for  the  enactment  by  Con- 
gress of  the  original  Kderal  Housing  Act.  Om*  group  wtaicti 
conferred  at  ttx  White  House  with  the  President  consisted 
of  the  late  Mr.  Duffey.  of  OWo;  Mr.  Sweeney,  of  OWo:  Ut. 
Healey,  of  MassacAuaetts;  Mr.  Mead,  of  New  York;  and 
myself;  and  we  alao  coufeued  with  Bon.  Jfeaae  Jones,  Chair- 
man of  the  Reconstructicm  Plnanoe  O)rporation,  and  other 
ofllcials  of  the  Fedend  Oovemment.  I  consider  that  tibe 
legi^iatlon  which  was  subeeqaently  Introduced  snd  sponsored 
by  the  Banking  and  Curxviicy  Committee  and  passed  by 
the  House  and  Senate  and  approved  by  Hit  President,  has 
justttted  all  tta  antldpatlons  as  to  benefits  to  wortcers  and 
nanufactorers  capiessed  by  Mr.  Speneer  D.  Baldwin,  presi- 
dent at  tbe  time,  of  the  Nstlanal  Retail  Lmnber  DeaJers*  As- 
sociation. Washington,  D.  G^  bearing  date  of  June  IB.  19S4. 
and  reading  as  follows: 

Kahoxai.  RxrAZL  Ltnaa  OBsuaa*  Aasorasnow. 

WasMngttm,  D.  C.  June  19,  1934. 

Mr  Dns  OoweaMBMJw  Smith:  On  ht»xs3t  of  thlB  otgaalaatlon 
aad  tba  Western  Betstfl  LumlMnaeinli  Aswwiatlnn.  wa  dartre  to 
-ttiank  you  for  tbe  anQeUeat  and  effee^ve  wodc  yoa  did  la  ooof- 
eratlon  with  these  and  other  national  organlaatlona.  Including^  tbe 
American  l^deratlon  of  Labor.  In  the  earty  stagea  sad  tbroogh  to 
the  gabh  to  aesure  the  eaaotaaeat  of  tbe  Katioaal  Hswiag  Aat. 

Tour  wlstsnrr  la  procoting  a  cungrfestnasi  delvitlan  to  call 
upoB  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  mannar  la  which 
the  problents  of  the  building  industry  and  labor  were  presented 
was  tastrumental  m  seocBlag  his  active  tetews>.  It  to  slgnHlnaaS 
that  oa  tbs  day  you  callod  upoa  hba.  Mafcb  90.  be  Issued  the 
Snoutlv*  order  to  prepare  a  oompleCa  yragram  for  legMattva 

Tour  wimngaess  at  aO  times  and  the  anseWsti  maimfir  wttb 

whl<A  yoa  eooperated  oertalnly  saarns  tbe  approMl  — ■  " 

of  an  sAk)  are  afteeted  by  this  legtotsttnn 

Wltib  kladeat  perseaal  regards  and  best  wishes  for  yonr 
tlnued  snocess.  I  remalo. 

Vtey  sincerely  yours,  ^ 


John  L.  Lewis  Versus  Samuel  GompcTB  or  the 
CLaVersu8theA.F,ofL 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF  ILUNOU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPBESENTATIVES 
Wedaeadoy.  Ammst  ig.  1037 


BCr.  MASGfN.    Mr.  Speaker  and  Mteibers 
have  been  hearing  a  great  deal  during 
abcxit  "economic  royalists."   lUs  phraae 
ofreproach.    It  Is  a  ptaraae  that  baa 
tlon  of  millions  of  oar  peoifle;  yet  not 
lions  can  define  the  phrase.    I  dacre  aay 
Member  of  Congress  that  can  proper^ 


of  OODgreas.  wa 

past  few  yean 

haa  beooine  n  term 


cCaBtboae 
1inot« 
deflne  it;  define  H 


ur 
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■0  tlwt  It  wta  eaehide  all  thote  tiiduatrlal  leaden  ttmt  are 
not  wltl^  the  tnrantng  of  the  words  and  at  the  same  time 
Include  an  those  izMiustrlal  leaden  that  should  come  within 
the  meaning.  I  confess  %  caimot  do  tt;  net&er  have  I  found 
anyone  that  can. 

The  phrase  "economic  rofyaUsts"  Is  an  apt  phrase,  a  phrase 
that  is  beautifuUr  indefinite,  wonderfully  vague;  a  phrase 
that  has  sutccsafully  Indicted  a  whole  group  or  class  of  people, 
yet  tt  Is  applicable  to  only  a  small  percent  of  the  class  it  has 
ir*^ir*m4    It  ls  a  buU-balUng  phrase,  a  class-hatred  phrase,  a 


We  aU  know  tbaX  our  economic  royalists  have  not  pre- 
vented OS  from  reaching  the  hi^iest  standard  of  living  as  a 

rpeople  tha  world  haa  ever  known.    Perhaps,  in  view  of  the 

'•ece^ted  meulnc  of  the  phrase,  we  should  say  our  economic 
rayaUsts  have  very  graciously  permitted  us  to  enjoy  a  higher 
,  of  living  than  any  other  people  in  the  world,  which, 
of  oouise,  redoees  the  phrase  to  an  absurdity. 

Now,  what  abont  labor  royalists?  Why  say  they  are  the 
greenest  menace  to  otrganiaed  labor  that  we  have  today? 
WdU  a  labor  rog^aUst,  in  the  langimge  of  the  street,  is  a  labor 
xa^eteer.  wad  the  outstanding  examine  in  my  mind  is  John 

''Xk  Lewis.  Bis  record  as  a  labor  leader  is  a  record  of  ruthless- 
aess  and  *r*'  ~  us  His  policy  has  always  been  "rule  or 
ruin."  Am  head  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  his 
leadership  resulted  In  almost  wrecking  that  organization  a 
few  years  ago.  one  of  the  strongest  single  labor  unions  in 
America  at  that  time.  As  a  result  of  his  leadership  this 
organisation  broke  up  into  warring  factions,  resulting  in  riots, 
b^K?dffhf>d.  and  violent  deaths  among  union  men  themselves. 
We  know  something  about  that  in  Illinois.  Mr.  Lewis  now 
proposea  to  break  up  and  destroy  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  the  organization  that  the  grand  old  man  of  labor, 
Samuel  Oompers,  created  and  built  up.  Lewis  prates  about 
donocratic  government,  yet  refuses  himself  to  abide  by  ma- 
Jcrity  rule  when  it  goes  against  him,  He  has  succeeded  in 
weaning  away  from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  one- 
third  of  Its  3.0004)00  members,  and  has  thereby  divided  labor 
Into  two  hostile  camps,  not  realizing  that  the  saying.  "United 
we  stand,  divided  we  fall",  applies  particularly  and  especially 
to  labor.  Enemies  within  are  mudi  more  dangerous  than 
enemies  without. 

If  John  L.  Lewis  and  his  lieutenants  In  the  C.  I.  O.  would 
go  to  the  f  oontahi  head  of  the  trade-tmion  movement,  they 
would  get  a  new  baptism  of  the  real  religion  of  labor  as 
preached  and  exemplified  Iv  Sam  Oompers.  I  recommend 
that  they  refresh  their  minds  by  reading  Oompers'  autobiog- 
raphy entitled  "Seventy  Tears  of  Life  and  Labor."  Tliere 
they  would  find  that  the  one-blg-union  idea  is  not  a  new  idea 

.  hy  any  means;  they  would  find  that  four  separate  and  dis- 
tinct labor  movements  were  started  during  the  1890's.  all 
based  iQxm  the  same  idea  as  the  C.  I.  O.  They  would  learn 
that  Oompers  advised  against  them  and  that  the  only  thing 
they  aoeompUshed  war  to  mess  things  up  for  the  A.  F.  of  L 
and  make  Oompers'  task  more  difBcult— exactly  what  the 
C.  L  O.  seems  to  be  doing  today. 
These  four  rival  labor  movements  were: 

A.  The  National  RaOway  Union,  started  in  1893.  Eugene  V. 
IMm  as  prealdent;  a  union  to  include  all  railway  workers  of 
every  class,  one  union  to  sqpidant  the  engineers'  union,  the 
flrcmen^  union,  the  conductors'  union,  and  so  forth.  Oom- 
pers was  ariked  to  spooaar  it  and  invited  to  be  its  president. 
He  turned  It  down,  however,  and  advised  against  it.  The 
National  Railway  Union  died  a  natural  death  during  the  ill- 
advised  Pullman  strike  that  It  precipitated. 

B.  A  irear  or  so  later  the  Socialist  labor  movement,  under 
the  leadership  of  Danld  De  Leon,  tried  to  disrupt  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  hy  organising  the  Socialist  Ttade  and  Labor  Alliance. 
vAaose  slogan  was,  'The  Ttade-Uhlon  Is  Obstdete."  It  also 
died  after  a  few  years. 

C  About  the  same  time  the  Western  TWeration  of  Miners 
tecame  Hi-^ti«#toH  with  the  Ifadrrshlp  of  the  A.  F.  of  U 
nnd  wltlKtavw  its  afflliaann.  to  organlae  the  Western  iJOior 


Union,  thereby  breaking  the  ranks  of  labor  along  regteaal 
lines.    It  went  the  way  of  the  others. 

D.  The  Western  Labor  Union  was  followed  by  the  OTganl- 
zation  of  the  International  Workers  of  the  World,  headed  by 
Haywood.  This  became  known  as  the  I.  W.  W.,  which,  be- 
cause of  the  tactics  used,  became  a  term  of  reproach. 

So  you  can  see  that  the  C.  L  O.  is  not  a  new  thing.  It 
has  been  tried  before.  It  is  a  radical  departure  from  the 
tried  and  tested  principles  of  the  A.  F.  of  L..  principles 
forged  through  years  of  struggle.  It  seeks  to  arrive  more 
speedily  at  its  objectives.  It  is  impatient  with  the  steady 
progress  of  the  A.  F.  of  L..  and  wants  to  take  a  short  cut. 
It  is  revolutionary  instead  of  evolutionary. 

An  explanation  of  the  difference  between  the  set-up  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  the  set-up  of  the  C.  I.  O.  will  throw  some 
light  upon  the  labor  situation  today.  The  A.  F.  of  L..  as  its 
name  implies,  is  a  federation  of  independent,  autonomous 
national  and  international  trade  unions,  an  organization 
pattomed  after  the  set-up  of  the  Federal  Oovemmoit.  The 
separate  units,  the  trade  unions,  can  be  likened  to  the  States, 
each  independent  and  autonomous  in  its  own  sphere,  but 
federated  for  mutual  help  and  protection. 

Tbe  C.  I.  O.,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  plan  to  organize 
labor  into  national  industrial  unions  with  strong  centralized 
control  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  In  essence,  the  C.  L  O. 
is  the  Fascist  form  of  government  transplanted  to  the  field 
of  labor.  It  has  even  imported  foreign  methods  of  tech- 
nique to  obtain  Its  ends.  If  it  is  successful,  it  will  supplant 
the  A.  F.  of  L.,  ultimately  do  away  with  trade  unions,  and 
John  L.  Lewis  will  be  established  as  the  Mussolini  of 
American  labor. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  quote  some  excerpts  from  the 
autobiography  of  Oompers;  excerpts  that  reveal  his  labor 
philosophy,  his  method  of  organization,  and  his  attitude 
toward  the  industrial  leaders  of  his  day,  that  we  now  im- 
thinkingly  call  economic  royalists.  I  wish  to  show  by  con- 
trast, if  I  can,  the  difference  between  Mr.  Lewis  and  the 
great  labor  leader,  Mr.  Oompers. 

COMTBAST  KO.   1  y     ■ 

The  following  is  Oompers'  statement  upon  political  affilia- 
tions: 

I  have  refused  to  let  the  labor  morement  be  annexed  by  a 
political  party,  and  have  refused  to  lead  them  Into  a  policy  from 
which  it  would  take  decades  to  recover.  Labor  endorses  Issues, 
not  parties. 

Contrast  this  stand  of  Oompers  with  the  stand  of  Lewis 
today.  Contrast  Oompers'  statement  with  tbe  present-day 
cry  of  Lewis: 

Mr  .^President.  I  helped  you  In  your  fight.  I  gave  $500,000  to 
your  campaign  fund.  I  helped  elect  you.  Now  I  expect  you  to 
tielp  me  in  my  fight  against  these  same  economic  royalists. 

CONTOAST  NO.  2 

The  National  Civic  Federation  is  an  excellent  Illustration 
of  the  difference  in  methods  of  the  two  men.  Oompers 
help^  to  organize  and  became  the  first  vice  president  of 
the  National  Civic  Federation,  of  which  Mark  Hanna  was 
the  first  president.  Its  purpose  was  the  encouragement  of 
collective  bargaining.  It  was  an  organization  that  embraced 
the  outstanding  leaders  among  three  groups — employers,  em- 
ployees, and  the  public 

The  public  group  was  headed  by  such  men  as  ex-President 
Orover  Cleveland,  Archbishop  Ireland,  Cornelius  N.  Bliss, 
Oscar  S.  Straus,  and  others. 

Tbe  emplojrers'  group  was  headed  by  such  men  as  Marcus 
A.  Hanna,  Charles  M.  Schwab,  and  others. 

The  labor  group  was  headed  by  such  men  as  Samuel 
Oompers,  John  Mitchell.  Frank  P.  Sargent,  and  others. 

The  National  Civic  Federation  had  what  was  called  a 
division  of  conciliation  and  mediation.  Its  statement  of 
purposes,  as  drawn  up  by  0<Hnpers,  is  very  enlightening.  It 
reads: 

To  do  whatever  may  seem  beat  to  promote  Industrial  peace  and 
ptoapenty;  to  be  helphil  In  estabUshlag  rightful  relations  between 
•mplaiyni  and  workers;  t^  its  good  offices  to  endeavor  to  obviate 
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•ad  prevent  ctrikas  and  lockouts:  to  aid  in  renewing  Industrial 
relations  where  a  rupture  has  occurred. 

I  ask  in  all  sincerity— can  you  picture  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination  John  L.  Lewis  helping  to  organize,  belonging 
to.  or  coop^titing  with  such  a  group  as  this?  I  cannot, 
because  the  only  policy  Lewis  seons  to  know  is  a  rule  or  ruin 
poU^:  tbe  only  ajwroach.  an  application  of  tont, 

coinsAeT  HO.  s 

Oompers*  labor  program  is  expressed  as  fcAows: 

It  has  been  one  of  my  fondest  ambitions  that  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
iriiould  gather  into  tbe  fold  aO  national  labor  organlaatloBs,  but 
I  have  never  been  willing  to  sacrifice  fundamental  prtnctples  for 
owre  growth.  Darins  my  entire  course  I  have  never  attempted  to 
compel  anyone  to  yield  to  my  Judgment,  much  less  to  my  conclu- 
slaos. 

Contrast  this  principle  of  Oompers  with  the  present  atti- 
tude of  John  L.  Lewis. 

I  have  quoted  these  excerpts  from  ttie  life  and  statements 
of  Oompers  because  I  believe  they  show  very  plainly  by  con- 
trast the  difference  between  a  real  labor  leader  and  Mr. 
Lewis.  I  close  with  the  following  beautiful  eulogy  of  Mi. 
Oompers,  written  by  his  devoted  secretary,  ncnrenoe  Cahrert 
Thome: 

But  the  soul  of  Samuel  Gompers  lives  m  its  potent  tnltnenoe  on 
national  life  and  customs.  It  Uvea  m  the  daUy  lives  of  millions 
of  Americans,  in  the  higher  standards  of  life  and  work,  generally 
prevailing:  In  tbe  higher  concept  of  du^  which  man  owes  to  those 
with  whom  he  woiks  and  for  whom  he  works;  in  o\ir  enriched 
understanding  of  biiman  Justice;  In  an  understanding  of  the 
finer  effects  of  demoeraey  in  dally  life:  in  the  realization  that 
human  brotherhood  is  after  aU  a  tborouf^ily  practical  Ideal  and 
the  only  lasting  basis  for  human  relations. 

His  permanent  record  is  written  In  tbe  bocdc  of  life,  and  his 
death  disclosed  the  magnitude  of  his  work.  The  quality  of  his 
long  leadership  appeared  again  and  again  in  hts  absolute  banish- 
ment of  personal  concern  in  decldons  of  poUcy.  Neither  friend 
ncn*  self  Influoieed  these  decisions,  and  in  death  bis  thought  was 
only  for  that,  through  which  he  realized  hla  religion — the  labor 
HI*  ^y  *****"* 


One-third  of  Our  People  IH-Housed— Lef  s 
Change  It! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

0» 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OP  aaizoMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Auffust  18, 1937 

ISr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  frequently 
today  we  have  heard  quoted,  or  reference  made  to,  our 
President's  significant  words  in  his  inaugural  address:  T 
see  one«third  of  a  Nation  ill-housed,  ill-clad,  ill-nourished." 
The  presoit  occupant  of  the  White  House  is  rightfully 
known  as  the  greatest  hinnanitarian  of  our  country  in  this 
generation.  Evm  though  some  may  question  his  methods, 
we  do  iK)t  doubt  his  motives.  One  of  the  greatest  of  the 
New  Deal  ohjectives  is  to  ronedy  the  disgraceful  and  pitiable 
condition  described  by  his  inaugural  words.  The  housing 
bill  we  are  today  considering  is  the  first  concrete  proposal 
to  change  that  condition  in  part 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  FeshI  refers  to  this 
measure  as  "the  3  percent"  bill.  imi;dying,  I  presume,  not 
that  the  interest  rate  involved  is  3  percent,  but  that  cmly 
3  percent  of  those  in  need  of  better  housing  wiU  be  bene- 
fited by  its  provisions.  If  I  have  correctly  surmised  his 
meaning,  I  tnist  that  he  is  wrong  in  his  percentage  estimate. 
However,  asisumlng  that  only  that  small  portion  of  our  ill- 
housed  citisens  shall  be  immediately  benefited,  neverth^ess, 
I  feel  that  such  an  objection  is  as  illogical  as  was  the  oinx>si- 
tion  raised  yesto'day  against  the  farm-tenancy  $20,000,000 
appropriaticm. 

A  ladder  is  not  climbed  by  a  single  rung.  Ttame  was  not 
built  in  a  day.  We  cannot  remedy  an  ancient  evil  of  great 
nugnitude,  whether  it  be  farm  tenancy  or  city  slums,  by  a 


single  act  of  legislation,  no  matter  what  our  impropriation 
might  be.  A  beginning  must  be  made  in  any  good  work,  and 
I  regard  the  beginning  made  yesterday  as  a  logical  and  wise 
attack  upon  the  evils  (tf  farm  tenancy  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  a  half  bUlicm  dollars  today  as  an  attack  uiran  the 
disgraceful  slums  <rf  our  cities. 

In  that  remarkable  song  by  Kathrine  Lee  Bates,  America, 
the  Beautiful,  we  read  and  sometimes  we  sing  these  prayer^ 
ful  wards  "Thine  alabaster  cities  shine,  undimmed  by  human 
tears."  That  was  Kathrine  Lee  Bates'  dream  and  hope  for 
AmfTican  cities.  What  will  be  necessary  for  a  realization 
of  such  a  prayert  Of  ccairse.  its  realization  includea  much 
more  than  mere  physical  elements.  It  means  that  our  cities 
must  have  the  highest  degree  of  business  management,  the 
skill  of  statecraft,  and  the  best  that  good  social  arrangement 
can  achieve,  all  resting  upon  the  physical  bases  of  public 
health,  safety,  sanitation,  eomtart,  and  well-being  of  our 
citizens.  The  occupants  of  the  mansion  on  the  hill  axe  not 
safe  when  disease  and  squalor  prevail  among  occupants  in 
miserable  hovels  In  the  low  places.  This  bill  not  only  looks 
Into  how  the  other  half  lives  hut  aims  deliberately  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  other  half  to  live  in  comparative  decency. 

For  years  I  have  often  observed  and  taken  pride  in  what 
may  be  seen  in  moat  Amolcan  urban  eommnnitiei — a  com- 
paratively decent,  modern  school  building,  housing  all  the 
children  of  the  community  Iqr  day  and  serving  as  a  recrea- 
tianal  center  and  cultural  meeting  place  for  parents  and 
children  by  night.  However,  the  school  oiten  stands  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  homes  of  the  patrons.  Some  of 
these  nearby  houses  may  be  modem,  but  most  of  them  are 
hovels,  many  being  unfit  for  decent  human  haMtatlon. 

I  feel  that  a  pec^Ie's  ideals  may  be  gaged  by  tlie  physical 
emphasis  represented  in  their  building  program.  To  the 
ancient  Egyptians  the  aftor-life  was  all  important.  There- 
fore, they  bunt  magnificent  tombs  and  spent  more  of  their 
energy  and  resources  on  preserving  their  bodies  for  the 
hereafter  than  on  the  tMDg  present.  Their  dwdUngs  were 
quite  tonporary.  The  pcdytheistlc  Cb'edn  built  for  the 
benefit  of  their  gods  and  goddeeaea.  Tbelr  temHes  were 
beautiful,  constituting  thdr  xxide  and  Joy  in  every  com- 
munity. Most  of  the  dwelling  houses  in  Athens,  even  in 
the  age  of  Pericles,  were  miserable  hovels.  We  Amoleaos 
are  socially  minded.  The  pride  of  our  cnmrnimltiwi  may  be 
the  sdiooihouses.  or  possiUy  the  city  hall,  or  the  churches. 

However,  we  Americans  are  family  minded,  home 
minded,  also,  as  w^  as  community  minded.  We  have 
taught  that  the  dwelling  place  of  each  dtiaen  should  be 
a  home  instead  of  a  mere  house.  Certainly  it  should  be  a 
viace  in  wfaidi  to  live  instead  of  a  mer^  a  place  in  which 
to  eat  and  sleep.  Physical  conditions  and  qualities  of  that 
dwelling  place  rank  next  in  importance  to  the  cloae-knit  or- 
ganisation of  the  family  in  those  spiritual  ties  constituting 
the  sanctity  of  the  home.  In  my  judgment,  this  bill  wUl 
make  it  poesiUe  for  peoide  with  small  Incomes  to  be  boused 
as  free  citiaens  should  be  housed.  What  America  most  needs 
today  is  not  a  5-cent  cigar  but  the  most  decent  dwelling 
places  for  our  families  that  modem  science  and  engineering 
knowledge  can  affcN^i  commenmarate  with  the  lower  ineomes. 

Mr.e^iieaker.  I  had  much  rather  see  some  program  worked 
out  whereby  individual  or  inivate  home  ownership  would  be 
encouraged  rather  than  the  arrangement  induded  in  this 
measure.  However,  I  see  no  way  of  obtaining  that,  so  I 
turn  to  support  this  bill  as  next  best  thing  that  appears 
feasible.  Supplementing  this  generous  and  ^Tpropriate 
move  on  the  part  of  the  Govaiunent.  I  would  reduce  tbe 
nU«  of  interest  from  5  percent  to  3V^  percent  on  our  present 
home  owners'  loan  contracts  and  others  to  be  made,  and 
thus  afford  correqxmding  benefits  to  a  class  of  citiaens  just 
above  the  class  to  be  benefited  by  this  act  While  there  Is 
much  about  the  economics  of  this  measure  I  do  not  f uUy 
understand.  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  Qovenunent  is  doing 
a  wise  thing  by  extending  its  credit  and  its  financial  assist- 
ance in  this  nmterial  way  to  give  us  better  homes  for  the 
poorer  class  of  oiu:  population. 
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Ancricans  Should  G«t  Out  of  the  Far  East 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OP  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  August  17, 1937 

Ur.  VOORHIS.  Ifr.  Speaker,  the  time  for  Amerlcia  and 
Awi«yi«^M  to  wttbdraw  from  tbe  Far  East  to  now. 

Newspi^wr  stories  of  how  some  Americans  have  been 
thrilled  by  watching  tbe  war  between  China  and  Japan  are 
not  encouraging  but  tragically  f  ooUsh. 

For  years  far-sighted  people  have  been  pointing  out  that 
we  had  everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  maintain- 
ing »r»'^Hng<i  and  establishments  of  various  kinds  In  the  Far 


B^rery  day  the  present  situation  c(mtinues  we  are  risking 
•erious  ccmseouenoes. 

Tbe  neutrality  law  should  be  invoked,  and  Americans  In 
China  at  least  given  their  choice  between  accepting  safe 
convoy  home  or  ronainlng  at  their  own  risk. 


Gloyer  Caiy  and  Yoris  Gregory 


MEMORL/^L  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  W.  CREAL 

or  KKMTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26, 1937 

Hm  Ufe.  diancCcr.  and  pubUe  Mrrlea  of  Oeovb  Cast  mnd 
Vomm  GsaaoKT,  lata  Bapwentatlv—  from  Kentucky 


Mr.  CRKALl  ICr.  Speaker,  it  rarely  occurs  that  two  expe- 
rienced, able,  and  courageous  MMnbers  of  this  body  from  the 
same  State,  and  adjoining  districts,  are  caDed  by  death  within 
a  few  weeks  apart  Hon.  Votis  Oucokt,  at  the  First  Ken- 
tucky District,  and  Hon.  Glovbk  Cait,  of  tbe  Second  District, 
would  have  both  been  returned  to  the  House  had  ^ey  lived. 
Ifr.  CHoooKT.  with  nomination  equivalent  to  election,  was 
renominated  and  died  before  November.  Ifr.  Cabt  was  re- 
deeted  In  November  and  died  before  January. 

IbKir  long  experience  here,  accompanied  with  their  usual 
Industry  and  faithful  service  rendered  them  valuaUe  Mon- 
iNTs  of  this  body.  It  was  my  privilege  to  succeed  liCr. 
Ctoaeoar  on  the  Judidary  Committee  and  to  learn  of  jlie 
hlilh  esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  lix.  Cakt  and  I  had 
long  traveled  In  parallel  roads  with  similar  steps  In  advance- 
ment and  stmUar  ambitlans.  As  county  attorney,  Common- 
wealth  attorney,  president  of  the  Commonwealth  Attorney 
Anodation.  legislative  committee  for  reform  In  legal  pro- 
cedure, we  had  held  the  same  positions  and  our  work  brousbt 
us  often  together  as  ooworken.  Tlien  he  came  to  Congress 
and  I  looked  with  irieasure  on  his  achievements  and  aUlity 
as  disclosed  from  the  Bscois  and  the  press. 

When  my  aliie  predecessor  and  friend  Hon.  Cap  R.  Carden 
died  In  office  3  years  ago.  It  was  QmosT  and  Cait  ii^io  gave 
to  the  press  their  views  that  I  would  or  should  succeed  him. 

Glover  and  I  drove  home  In  tbe  winter  of  1935  to  be 
eanght  in  tbe  deep  snow  on  the  way  badL  Shortly  there- 
after he  became  a  frequent  Inmate  of  the  ho^tal,  finally 
developing  pneumonia  the  effect  of  which  produced  his 
death.  On  that  3-day  snow  drive  back  he  talked  much  of 
tbe  arduous  task  of  tbe  work  of  a  Member  of  Congress.  He 
lammtwl  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  friends  and  puUlc  for 
Individual  and  pobUe  aervloes  rendered,  of  the  unfairness 


of  having  to  run  every  2  years  and  the  expense  and  energy 
having  to  be  diverted  from  problems  worked  on  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  of  the  ingratitude  of  beneficiaries  of  efforts  of  Mem- 
bers. One  statement  in  particular  which  I  well  remember 
to  the  effect  that  it  seemed  that  the  harder  one  woi^ed  and 
tbe  more  one  did  the  less  thanks  they  got  for  it. 

This  may  be  true  to  some  extent  with  all,  but  the  services 
roidered  here  by  Vorhis  Gregory  and  Glovkr  Cart  will  have 
long  and  lasting  effects  for  good  whether  or  not  seen  or 
appreciated  by  their  constituents  at  the  time. 

Of  all  mankind  personal  faults,  if  any,  die  with  item  but 
the  good  they  do  Uves  always. 

In  western  Kentucky,  on  the  problems  of  life.  In  party 
council  and  on  the  hustings  the  familiar  voices  of  Grsgcht 
and  Cart  are  stilled  but  their  works  live  after  them  and 
their  spirit  absorbed  by  others  goes  marching  on.  Their  love 
for  their  fellowmen  remembered  by  their  constituents  Is  a 
monument  that  will  last  as  long  as  the  grassy  mounds  over 
their  places  of  rest. 


Violence  by  Vigilante,  Labor,  Police  Is  Uncivilized- 
Violence  of  All  Kinds  Should  Be  Opposed  by  All 
Groups  of  Society 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OF  TEXAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  18. 1937 

MOB,  LTMCH  SPnUT.  AMD  LAW  AMO  OBOBB 

Mr.  MAVERICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last  few  months 
we  have  seen  the  rise  of  vigllantism — that  is,  the  mob  and 
lynch  spirit — all  over  the  United  States  of  America.  Many 
ezciises  have  been  given  for  it,  such  as  nazism,  the  C.  I.  O., 
communism,  and  other  "isms"  which  are  supposed  to  be 
so  bad  that  they  Justify  the  overthrow  of  the  orderly  proc- 
esses of  law  and  the  Constitution,  by  so-called  better  ele- 
ments of  society  who  are  fighting  for  law  and  order  and 
the  protection  of  life  and  property. 

This  week,  the  American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion, 
known  as  Dr.  Oallup's  Poll,  says: 

vigilante  organizations  which  have  sprung  up  recently  in  strike 
areas,  seeking  in  some  instances  to  take  the  law  Into  their  own 
hands,  are  disapproved  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  voters  In 
a  new  Nation-wide  poll  just  completed  l^  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Public  Opinion. 

Tlie  article  goes  on  to  show  that  the  institute  had  re- 
ported that  the  voters,  particularly  the  middle  class,  were 
growing  weary  and  frightened  by  strikes  and  labOT  violence. 
And  adds  that  "the  voters  may  not  like  labor  violence  but 
they  do  not  want  the  vigilantes,  either." 

AKKBICA  OISAPPBOVXS  OT  VICnjUITSB  T6  PXBCEMT  TO  S4  PBCSMV 

Then  It  shows  that  the  following  question  has  been  asked: 

Do  you  approve  of  citizen  groups,  called  vigilantes,  which  have 
qnxing  up  recently  in  strike  areas? 


And  the  answers  are  compiled  as  follows: 


Yes- 


»o 


Ferccnt 

34 

76 


One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  poll  by  sections  shows 
that  the  Pacific  coast  is  less  opposed  to  vigllantism  and  mob 
actiCHi  than  any  other  portion  of  the  country.  On  the  Pa- 
cific coast  34  percent  favor  the  so-called  citizen  groups, 
or  vigilantes,  and  next  comes  Uie  South,  with  31  percent. 

The  table  of  the  United  States  of  Amolca  with  reference 
to  this  subject  and  which  was  compiled  l^  Dr.  QaUup  is 
as  foUows:    * 
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tm 


W9VQT  ettizea  groups 


New  BnglMid.... 
Middle  AtkmticL 


East  Central. 
WwtCentnL 
Boatb.. 


Bocky  Mountain..... 
raaifle  Csast 


T«i 


at 

M 
M 


Hto 


It 

» 

a 
n 


BCr.  Speaker,  I  oppose  violence  by  any  group  of  oar  society, 
whether  it  is  by  the  police,  vigflantes.  or  by  labcn:.  Aba 
even  where  legal  foxre  is  necessary  in  defending  property  and 
Kf e.  I  believe  that  no  greater  force  shoidd  be  used  than 
is  necessary  for  sneh  protection  or  defense. 

For  instance,  the  killing  of  10  strikers  by  the  ix>llee  in 
Chicago  is  Jnsttfled  by  scxne  because  tiiere  is  aHeged  to  have 
been  some  threats  from  the  strikers,  and  the  police  had 
heard  that  the  strfters  Intended  to  use  violence.  Insofar  as 
vi<dence  is  concerned  the  Chicago  crowd  appeared  to  be  good- 
natured,  and  most  of  them  were  smflhig  just  before  the 
police  attacked  and  killed  10  of  them.  Tltere  was  testimony 
that  someone  in  the  crowd  threw  a  missile — note,  a  missile, 
and  no  shot  was  fired — ^from  the  back  of  the  crowd,  and  then 
the  pc^ce  proceeded  to  beat  and  kill  them.  Some  were  kiBed 
after  the  peoide  had  been  knocked  to  the  ground. 

Concerning  this  the  La  FoUette  committee  repent  as 
follows: 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  tbe  sole  objective  ot  tbe  marchers  waa 
to  picket  m  mass  at  ttie  {riant  gate. 

Also— 

We  find  that  the  provocation  for  the  poUoe  aasaoH  dkl  not  go 
beyond  abiialve  language  and  the  throwing  of  la^atod  mlssllwi 
from  the  rear  ranks  of  the  marchers.  •  •  •  nom  all  the 
•vldMioe  we  think  It  i^ain  that  the  force  employed  by  the  police 
was  ftt  In  esoeas  of  that  which  the  oocaskm  required.  Ita  uae 
mxist  be  ascribed  either  to  gross  ineffldency  Ip.  the  perfonaanoe 
of  police  duty  or  a  deliberate  effort  to  Intimidate  the  strlkcra. 

"n^  report  concludes: 

We  conchade  that  the  consequences  o(  the  Ifeoaorlal  Day  an- 
eotukter  were  clearly  avoidable  by  the  police.  Tlie  acttoa  ol  the 
responsible  authorities  in  setting  the  seal  of  their  approval  yxpoa 
the  conduct  of  the  police  not  only  falls  to  put  responsibility  where 
responsibility  property  belongs  but  wtn  Invite  the  repetition  of 
similar  incidents  in  tho  future. 

In  making  reference  to  the  vigilante  spirit  in  various  parts 
of  the  Union  I  am  not  excepting  my  own  State.  Recently 
a  man  was  tarred  and  feathered  in  Dallas.  Ttex.;  and  fnnn 
the  press  are  reports  of  police  violence  in  my  own  district 
of  San  Antonio.  Tex^  and  tn  other  pcHttons. 

TWO  CT.AHHIW  OT  VXOUEKO— POUEB  AMD  VXGILAim 

I  Wish  to  make  certain  points,  and  for  that  purpose  win 
divide  present-day  violence  into  two  classes:  First,  police; 
and  second,  vigilante. 

Concerning  the  pcdice  vi(^ence  in  Chtcago  and  elsewhere, 
the  State  and  city  officials  involved  seemed  to  have  at- 
tempted explanation  of  extreme  violence  on  the  part  of  the 
police  l»ecause  some  violence  was  necessary.  Because  of 
Isolated  missiles,  or  minor  dls<»-der,  the  police  are  not  justified 
In  wholesale  killings. 

It  seems  to  me  that  public  officials  In  this  cowtry  should 
not  Justify  excessive  violence  by  the  p<dice,  and  killings,  but 
should  condemn  it  as  much  as  anyone.  The  only  way  this 
matter  can  be  understood  and  eventually  settled  is  to  show 
that  the  police  probably  did  suffer  provocation,  but  MbaX 
they  used  little  or  no  restraint,  stepped  far  beyond  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  situation  and  far  beyond  decent  reqymsl- 
bility. 

MATOaS.   HIGH   OFFICIALS,    ABM    VICZLAJfXai 

Now,  in  refer^ice  to  i4gilante  violence,  we  find  eves  the 
nayor  of  a  town  anntav  the  vigilantes;  we  find  In  another 


dty.  steel  cnipaniiia  and  eMaens*  eemmHtfW  addlnc  to 
the  poUee.  arms,  munitlnns  and  vigilantes,  which  destrogrs 
tbe  police  and  causes  them  to  be  mere  bands  of  vigilantes. 

Amolcttk  oOk^als-Hgovcniors.  laayors.  sheriffs,  peace  aflH- 
eos— dioidd  neither  permit  oflleers  of  the  law  to  be  degraded 
to  the  level  of  the  vigilantes,  xwr  should  they  allow  vigilantes 
to  indei)endenUy  operate  In  defiance  of  the  law.  In  the 
reeent  mobbinf  of  a  eitiaen  in  Dallaa.  Tesu  the  Amerkan 
Civil  liberties  Union  wired  the  Oovemor  of  Texas,  James  V. 
AJlred.  who  happened  to  be  out  ol  tbe  etty.  Upon  hia  retmoa. 
however,  he  took  the  cmly  legal  and  eonstitutional  actkn 
proper  to  do  and  courageously  offered  a  $500  reward  and  sent 
pobUc  safety  commiaBton  investigators  to  the  spot  at  oooe. 


IA)aties  Union  was  as 


was  OF  0UIIJUIO&  OF  TWiS  OH 

Bis  wire  to  the  Amyricain  CMl 
follows: 

upon  my  return  from  Mexico  City  I  find  your  telegram  wtth 
fderenoe  to  the  tarrteig  and  feathering  of  Herbert  Harris  at  Dailaa. 
I  have  posted  a  $500  reward  for  Infonnatlan  Iwullng  to  the  airest 
and  oonvlctUm  of  each  at  the  pnaoas  re^mnsibls  for  this  daa- 
tardly  attadc.  I  have  requested  the  public  safety  oomTnlsaion  to 
aeed  additional  hireatigators  to  Dallas,  and  Issued  a  strong  state- 
ment to  the  press  this  m(»mlng  that  we  are  not  going  to  tolerate 
cucSktliinci  in  Tezaa.  and  that  If  the  local  autkorttlei  caat  handle 
It  we  wiUL    I  hope  this  action  will  show  some  reaulta. 

JAMXS  V.  AlXBB). 

Oovemor  of  Teaau. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  heard  people  use  the  idirase  "law  and 
order"  as  though  they  were  really  defending  lt»  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  were  brealdng  down  ordex  and  destroy- 
ing the  law  of  this  country.  In  a  civilized  coimtry  we  cannot 
ajnirove  of  violence  of  any  kind. 


Federal  Housiiis  Projects 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

OF  KAKSJL8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPSESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  18, 1937 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone  is  in  sympathy  with 
the  idea  of  abolishing  slums  and  bringing  about  better  hous- 
ing conditions  in  slum  areas.  It  is.  however,  a  most  difficult 
problem.  For  the  last  4^  years  this  administration,  through 
various  agencies,  has  expended  vast  sums  of  money  in  the  way 
of  experimental  programs  in  low-cost  housing.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  any  exaggeration  to  say  that  up  to  date  these  projects 
on  the  whole  have  been  f ailmres  or  worse.  Tbey  have  re- 
sulted in  the  expenditure  of  many  millions  of  dollars  without 
accomplifihing  anything.  Up  to  date,  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  has  obligated  more  than  $275,000,000  in  tbe  way  of  ex- 
periments in  these  projects.  A  review  of  what  has  been  done 
presents  an  appaOlng  picture  of  waste  and  inefficiency.  The 
legislation  under  consida«tion  today  provides  a  definite  ap- 
proach to  the  housing  problem,  but  nevertheless  it  is  bound  to 
be  a  failure  also  unless  entirely  different  policies  are  fol- 
lowed than  have  been  followed  up  to  date  by  governmental 
agencies  concerned  with  housing. 

Tbe  fundamental  difficulty  in  an  of  the  attempts  whldi 
have  been  made  is  that  whUe  these  housing  projects  were 
supposed  to  take  care  of  people  In  the  low-income  class,  yet 
the  projects  were  started  on  a  scale  of  costs  so  high  that 
they  could  not  possibly  <iuallfy  as  low-Income  dwdllngs, 
even  had  they  been  constructed  without  waste  and  ineffi- 
ciency. There  are  some  who  have  defended  these  projects 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  experimental  It  is  diffiddl. 
however,  to  excuse  the  waste,  inefficiency,  and  extravaganea 
wMdi  have  been  present  in  the  construction  of  ttaeae  prnf- 
ects  on  that  ground.  After  aH.  bufldlng  hooses  In  this 
eoontiy  is  no  experiment    We  have  been  dolnc  it  tor  9Qt 
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yean.  R  to  nai  a  Meial  probtem  or  one  to  b»  eM?i«d  curt 
by  social  tbeoriats.  Rather  It  la  a  practical  englneerlnc 
and  mfirhanlral  proldein,  which  ought  to  be  handled  by 
practical  men.  Up  to  date,  however,  the  housing  program 
of  the  New  Deal  has  been  entirely  in  the  hands  of  social 
theorists.  Their  intentions  have,  no  doubt,  been  good,  but 
the  results  have  been  terrible. 

In  most  of  these  projects,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  only  excuse  for  their  fxistence  was  the  need  for  low- 
cost  housing,  the  expenditures  have  been  aU  out  of  reason 
with  that  theory.  This  has  been  particularly  true  in  those 
projects  constructed  by  the  Resettlement  Administration. 
In  the  Sioux  FaUs^  8.  Pair,,  project  the  cost  has  been  in 
excess  of  $20,000  per  family  unit  and  in  the  New  Jersey 
homesteads  project  it  has  been  $14,700.  The  average  cost  of 
all  rural  resettlement  projects  has  been  approximately  $6,800. 
This  does  not  include  the  suburban  resettlement  projects 
near  Washington.  Cincinnati,  and  Milwaukee,  where  the  cost 
per  family  dwelling  unit  averages  $8,500.  The  cost  of  proj- 
ects sponsored  by  the  Housing  IMvision  of  the  PubUc  Vfaika 
Administration  is  somewhat  less,  but  is  still  entirely  too  high 
to  be  classified  as  low-cost  hou^ng. 

I  have  not  time  this  afternoon  to  discuss  in  any  detail 
more  than  one  of  these  projects.  I  do  want  to  call  attention 
to  what  has  been  done  at  Arthurdale.  W.  Va.  This  project 
has  received  a  great  deal  of  public  attentiosi  and  has  become 
rattier  weU  known  because  of  the  interest  taken  in  it  by 
Bfrs.  Roosevelt.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  originally  begun 
on  her  initiative.  The  funds  which  were  used  on  this  proj- 
ect were  allocations  from  relief  funds  which  Congress  appro- 
priated to  relieve  human  suffering  during  the  depression. 
The  project  is  a  typical  examine  d  New  Deal  planning,  m 
the  beginning  it  was  planned  to  build  camp  houses  at  a  cost 
of  $1,000  each.  Accordingly,  50  such  houses  were  purchased 
through  the  E.  F.  Hodgs<m  Co.  of  Boston  for  $48,600.  So 
far  so  good,  but  to  put  these  houses  into  condition  the 
budget  of  the  Division  of  Subsistence  Homesteads  shows 
that  an  addiUonal  $175,495  had  to  be  spent.  What  was 
intended  to  be  a  $1,000  house  turned  out  to  be  on  July  1, 
1934,  a  $4,500  house.  Notwithstanding  the  extra  expendi- 
ture, the  houses  as  remodeled  and  altered  were  not  even 
equivalent  to  standard  construction.  Practically  all  the 
cellars  leaked,  daylight  could  be  seen  through  the  roofs. 
none  of  the  houses  had  water  spouts  or  guttering,  and  in 
many  of  them  the  roofs  leaked. 

However,  this  total  of  $334,095  spent  on  the  first  50  houses 
was  only  a  part  of  the  cost.  In  addition  there  was  spent  in 
connection  with  these  homesteads  $17,630  for  wells.  $13,138 
for  bams.  $10,846  for  land  and  $135,409  for  surveys  and 
dearage.  maklnff  a  grant  total  of  $390,098  or  an  average 
ooat  for  Mdi  of  these  Incomplete  and  understandard  houses 
of  $8,000  wilhoiit  considering  administration  and  develop- 
ment expenMs.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  all  the  expendi- 
tures are  Inchided  on  the  fbft  50  houses,  the  Division  of 
Babatitence  Homesteads  had  already  paid  out  $601,095,  or 
an  average  of  $13,000  each. 

More  than  3  years  have  elapsed  since  the  homesteaders 
moved  into  these  houses,  yet  none  of  them  have  been  told 
what  tbey  win  have  to  pay  per  month  or  per  year  to  buy  these 
homeateadk  Payments  are  now  being  made  on  a  rental  basis 
of  $6  per  montb— 472  per  year.  Even  taking  the  cost  figures 
at  $8,000  tostead  of  $13,000.  that  is  less  than  1  percrat  of 
the  amount  of  money  invested:  yet  $6  a  month  is  no  doubt 
all  these  people  can  afford  to  pay. 

Why  should  they  be  ttvlng  in  $8,000  or  $13,000  houses,  how- 
ever,  when  the  average  American  who  will  have  to  pay  the 
cost  of  this  and  other  extravagant  projects  lives  in  a  house 
costing  less  than  $4,000? 

MOW.  let  us  see  who  lives  in  these  houses.  OriginaUy  they 
were  Intended  for  stranded  coal  miners  who  had  no  outside 
means  of  support  and  who  were  to  be  taught  a  new  trade  in 
factories  that  were  to  be  buUt  on  the  project.  At  present 
the  rules  reqiuire  all  applicants  to  have  an  outside  Job  before 
being  eUgihle  for  one  of  these  homesteads,  and  the  result 
that  the  miners  have  not  been  helped,  while  a  con- 


staUe^  a  carpenter,  and  a  manager  of  a  factory  have  recently 
moved  into  these  houses. 

Not  only  do  these  extravagant  expenditures  indicate  a 
shameful  waste  oi  the  taxpayers'  money,  but  apparently  some 
of  the  expenditures  are  questionable  from  the  standpoint  of 
legality.  In  one  case  a  man  was  put  to  work  as  a  historian 
in  order  that  he  might  collect  a  bill  for  $450  which  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  had  disallowed.  The  prevailing  scale 
for  a  historian,  I  understand,  is  $10  a  day;  however,  Mr. 
Arthur,  the  creditor  in  question,  worked  10  days  but  was  paid 
$270.  He  then  submitted  an  additional  bill  for  $180,  but  the 
records  do  not  disclose  in  what  manner  that  was  paid. 

At  one  time  Miss  Nancy  Cook,  a  business  associate  of  Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  held  a  position  as  supervisor  of  this  project  at  a 
salary  of  $5,100  a  year.  In  addition.  Miss  Elsie  Ripley  Clapp, 
another  associate  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  was  employed  as  a 
teacher.  However,  the  school  appears  to  have  been  a  failure, 
and  it  is  now  stated  that  the  State  will  take  over  the  school 
next  year  and  that  the  Government  has  agreed  to  pay  $6,000 
annually  as  school  tax  for  the  homesteaders. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  Arthurdale  project  Is  only 
one  of  many  Government  failures  in  the  low-cost  housing 
field.  These  projects  are  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  New 
Deal  planning.  If  this  is  planning  then  Heaven  save  us 
from  any  more  of  it.  Up  to  date  the  history  of  all  these 
housing  efforts  is  a  story  of  mismanagement  and  incompe- 
tence. It  is  the  result  of  placing  the  building  program  in 
the  hands  of  social  theorists  instead  of  experienced  archi- 
tects, craftsmen,  and  mechanics.  It  has  been  a  costly  ex- 
perience, but  perhaps  we  can  stand  it  if  we  are  able  to  profit 
by  the  lessons  which  it  has  taught.  We  ought  to  pn^t  by 
that  experience  in  inaugurating  this  proposed  housing  pro- 
gram. We  ought  to  insist  that  it  be  sound,  that  it  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  men  of  practical  experience  instead  of 
those  who  want  to  make  the  world  over  at  the  taxpayers' 
expense.  We  have  had  experience  enough  along  that  line. 
We  ought  to  make  sure  in  Uiis  bill  that  this  is  going  to  be 
a  real  low-cost-housing  program.  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
most  stringent  provisions  which  we  could  insert  in  that 
regard.  There  is  a  real  housing  problem.  I  do  not  object 
to  governmental  assistance  in  working  out  its  solution.  If 
we  are  to  accomplish  anything,  however,  It  will  have  to  fol- 
low an  entirely  different  plan  than  has  been  in  effect  up  to 
date. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  N.  PHILLIPS,  JR. 

OF  CONNECnCXJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  August  18, 1937 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  append  the  following  re  Fairfield  Court.  Stam- 
ford. Conn.,  low-cost  housing  project,  one  of  the  51  demon- 
stration projects  now  in  the  United  States  in  various  stages, 
of  construction.  Fairfield  Court  is  a  P.  W.  A.  project;  45 
percent  of  the  cost  of  this  project  was  an  outright  grant,  55 
percent — the  balance — being  amortized  over  a  period  of 
years  at  low  interest  rate. 

Fairfield  Court 

Oort  of  land $67,264.00 

Surrey 400, 00  ' 

■nglneeiing  and  areliltectxiral  services 81, 198. 18 

Oonstructlon: 

Foiindatlon sag,  736. 44 

Siiperstructiire 650. 360.  51 

Refrigerators g,  769.  42 

Ranges 4,  7B5. 90 

Window  shades  and  brackets 1.260.60 

,      ^         ,  701. 962. 87 

Landscaping 13,  790. 00 

Total 814.  615.  OS 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  there  have  been  certain  admin- 
istration expenses  such  as  salaries  of  those  connected  witb 
the  supo'vMoa  of  the  construction  aetlvitleB. 

The  project  contains  499  rentable  rooms,  divided  into 
IS  two-room.  72  three-room.  S3  four-room,  and  23  five-room, 
a  total  ot  146  apartments.  There  is  a  social  room.  Tliere 
are  three  playgrounds  within  the  aofvemment  propoty 
limits. 

The  rents  for  these  apartments  range  apinroximately  $22 
a  month  for  two  rooms.  $27  for  Uiree  rooms,  $32.50  for  four 
rooms,  and  $36.40  for  five  rooms.  All  of  these  figures  in- 
clude utility  charges.  There  will  be  no  gas  used,  every- 
thing is  electric;  electric  refrigerators,  ^ectric  ranges,  and. 
of  course,  electric  lights.  When  the  above  rents  are  paid  by 
the  tenants  there  are  no  additional  charges.  They  are 
furnished  with  an  ample  supply  of  hot  water  and  heat. 
Laundry  facilities  and  drying  rooms  are  furnished  in  the 
basements  <tf  the  larger  buildings  for  the  use  of  all  the 
tenants. 

As  to  the  question  of  minimum  and  maximum  annual 
Incomes,  please  note  below  the  following  tabulated  figures: 


Nnmber 
orpersMis 

mittod 

Stze  of  apartment 

MiaiauBD 

Mttteam 

3  roo^ns. 

783 

MO 

1.0« 

1,147 

xm 

1.118 
1.461 
l,a82 

81,410 
1,770 

T>o     ,..           .      .  . 

1,770 
3.082 

Do 

T>o . 

XW3 
XtM 
2.SM 

Do 

Do    ... 

1S34 
XS34 

An  examination  of  the  above  cost  flgiures  would  indicate 
that  exclusive  of  land,  but  including  such  items  as  ardii- 
tectural  and  engineering  services,  refrigerators,  ranges, 
landscaping,  and  so  forth,  the  project  runs  aiiproxlmat^ 
$1,500  per  room. 

In  my  district  it  is  felt  that  the  $1,000  a  room  limitaUon 
is  bad.  By  this  I  mean  that  where  labor  and  material 
prices  are  high  in  the  large  cities  and  in  cities  such  as 
Stamford  immediately  contiguous  to.  and  a  put  of.  a  large 
metropolitan  area  this  cost  simi^  could  not  be  main- 
tained. In  other  places  where  labor  and  material  is  low. 
$1,000  a  room  would  probably  work.  In  instances  f^iere  a 
6-room  apartment  is  required  and  a  $4>000  maximum  unit 
cost  is  permitted,  then  the  unit  room  cost  becomes  $800. 
The  nearer  this  price  per  room  can  be  set  to  $1,500  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  larger  and  more  congested  centers. 
Certainly  a  $4,000  unit  cost  would  do  away  with  5-room 
apartments. 

As  to  the  need  for  these  projects  in  Stamford,  without  any 
intensive  effort  being  made  to  secure  registrationa.  they  have 
totaled  about  800  and  there  are  only  146  apartments  avail- 
able. 

Further  detmU  of  ettimaUA  proieet  eott  less  land 


Foandatkms '      --.„... 

Baperstnicture « -.— . 

An^itflcts  fern,  ote 

Landscaping 

Administration. 


Management  cairital .- 

RefriKeraten » 

Ranees) 

Shades  and  bracket  supports  > 

Miscellaneous  contingencies ,.,»_... ; 


Total- 


Amount 


•38. 7» 

685.371 

SS,04 

is,m 

2,S00 
11,  M2 

t,-m 
4,993 

1,200 
1,400 


7n.ua 


Per  room 
cost 


i7X65 

1,17175 

64.65 

30.40 

S.OO 

2150 

17.60 

10.25 

2.50 

X80 


1,602.(10 


iXttlmated. 

499  rooma — 146  unlta  average  8.49  rooana  p 

Total  estimated  project  cost  per  room. 

LmmI  eo6t  per  room 

bUmated  project  oost  leee  land,  per  room. 

btlmated   buUdlng-constructlaKi  ooat  per 

dudlng  foiindatlona.  •uperstructuree.   *■ 

ranges,  abades.  and  equipment) 


ODlt: 


<ja- 


$1,788 

188 

i.«oa 


1.477 


Rents: 

Average  rent. 
Utmtlea 


•5.82 

8.85 


Total  rental  per  roo 

m  .. .. 

a77 

Uniti 

- 

^ 

Mazlniiin 

^foamtmltii  _,  .,.,., 

3-roomanits..    .    .. 

4-room  onits 

» 
72 
33 

23 

t22.00-t2180 
27.00- A  a 
SX  so- 34. 70 

36.40- saw 

1X154 
27.  M 
33.23 
S7.71 

$1. 320-81. 410 
l.«»-  1.770 
l,«e»-X082 

ais^as36 

TeUI 
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Per  tnoHtft 
AFerage  groaa  rent,  tnnltiding  lieat.  hot  water,  ligbi,  re- 

MgerattVB.    cooking 

Average  cost  of  utlUtlee-.....— ._.._...__... _,__ 

Balaaoe _«_« . ,  _. . «__ 

Average  rents  paid  In  aubatandard  i1«fil1lii|ta  in 
Oonzi 


$80.00 
7.70 

88.80 

88.60 


I  also  append  data  regarding  costs  of  room  construction  in 
all  housing  projects  in  the  United  States  recently  con- 
structed or  under  c(mstniction. 


Lots-eost-housing  dewelopments  tn  various  parts  of  the 

States 


Vmted 


OOMTLBTXD  nOTWCn 


Cttr 


Atkarta,  Oa 

Do 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J..„ 

BaaalQ.N.  Y 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Do 

Cleveland,  Otaio.......^ 

Do 

Oolambia,  8.  C 

DallBS,  Tex 

Indianapolis,  Ind....... 

Jactoonville,  Fla 

Miami,  Fla.„ 

Mflwaukee,  Wig 

MoiilguBiei f ,  Ala..... 

Do _. 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
OkteiMMBft  City,  Okie. 
Stamford.  Conn. 


Tecliwood  Homes .... 

TJnivenity  Homes __.._ 

Stanlef  8.  Holmes  Village 

Keofleld 

MeetincStieet  Manor  (white)... 

Cooper  Rtvw  Court  (oolored) 

Oedar-Centnl  Apartmeots— 

Outhwaite  Homes «_« 

University  Tetraoe 

Cedar  ^>rti«3  Plaes- 

Lockeftdd  Qardea  Apartacnta.- 

DnrkecTiHe 

Liberty  Square 

Parklawn 

Riveiside  Heigbts ,   . .  .  „ . 

Wm.  B.  Paterson  Conrla.. 

Harkm  River  Hooaes 

WHl  Rogers  Courts 

FlMdd  Comt 


SoooiB      Ooit 


X3D6 

%m 

4U 
701 

an 
lou 

3M 
IM 

1.M3 
1.233 


261 

i.ri 
l.«l 

1.7«3 

1.B1 
1.2B5 
1.306 
1,«5 
1.131 
1.301 
1,008 

1,1»7 
1.210 

sn 

i,m 

1,SBS 


noiacTs  DifDKs  ooaBTBociKm 


Birmincbam,  Ala. 
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Ooat  does  not  Indode  land. 

I  am  enthusiastically  in  favor  of  the  United  Steteo  Gov- 
ernment embarking  upon  this  >^nMgif^y  entenvise.  I  fed 
that  through  this  peopie  will  be  made  better  and  **Tr*T 
and  thus  whole  communitks  wm  benefit  ^*»**«»y 
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Low-Cost  Housing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PETER  J.  DeMUTH 

OP  PKNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  August  19, 1937 

Ifr.  DiMDTH.  BCr.  Speaker  and  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  House,  I  offer  this  amendment  in  order  to  make 
a  weU-roonded  and  balanced  bousing  program.  By  means 
of  this  amendment  we  wlU  develop  a  more  content  and 
bettor  dtizeniy  by  making  home  ownership  possible  for 
many  of  those  now  iU-housed.  It  will  provide  more  w<x-k 
and  more  inccnne  for  labor  per  dcdlar  expended  than  is 
provided  under  the  main  part  of  this  bilL  It  will  benefit 
a  much  larger  number  than  those  now  ill-housed. 

Under  this  amendment  the  beneficiaries  of  this  act  win 
reeeiTe  more  value  for  their  money  because  no  money  wUl 
go  to  extesBlve  land  costs;  no  money  win  be  lost  to  labor  by 
paying  excessive  costs  for  buildings  that  should  be  con- 
demned fay  local  authorities  as  unsafe,  unsanitary,  and  unfit 
for  human  occupancy.  It  win  retard  cashing  in  of  old  prop- 
erties by  land  speculators  at  the  expense  of  the  unfortunate 
peoirie  we  aim  to  help. 

By  means  of  this  amendment  the  individual  win  be  on 
guard  in  order  that  his  interests  are  protected  In  receiving 
a  good  home  without  waste,  ineflldency,  and  lost  moti<m. 
Tliis  "honest  to  goodness"  low-cost  housing  by  competitian 
^^^^wiQ  force  the  owners  of  the  <111ap1dat.ed  buildings  to  rase 
them^at  no  cost  to  our  Government.  If  thifte  buildings  are 
structurally  sound  it  win  force  their  owners  to  modernize 
^  them  by  Installing  necessary  sanitary  improvements.  At  the 
same  time  it  win  force  the  reduction  of  rents  particularly 
for  those  tenants  in  the  lower  rent  bradnts. 

lliere  are  thousands  of  vacant  lots  in  every  American  city 
both  large  and  sman  that  win  be  utilized  if  local  authorities 
do  not  penalize  or  fine  a  working  man  for  giving  employment 
fay  building  a  dwelling  to  house  his  own  family.  Those  who 
have  read  Henry  George's  Progress  and  Poverty  can  weU 
understand  the  basic  faults  and  weaknesses  underlying  our 
present  housing  difficulties. 


Where  Is  the  Pore  Food  and  Drag  Bill? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  18, 1937 

Iff.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  in  1936.  the  Senate 
passed  the  Copeland  Pure  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetics  bUI. 
dfslgned  to  prevent  and  punish  the  adulteration  and  mis- 
branding of  foods,  drugs,  cosmetics,  and  devices.  It  was 
intaided  to  tighten  the  provisions  of  the  ancient  and  archaic 
Pure  Wood  and  Drug  Act  of  1906.  The  bm  came  to  the 
House  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  second  session  of  the 
Seventy-fourth  Congress  and  went  by  the  board  as  the 
result  of  a  controversy  over  the  Federal  agency  that  should 
have  jurisdictian  of  certain  enforcement  features  of  the  biU. 

On  March  8,  1937,  the  Senate  once  more  addressed  itself 
to  pure  food  and  drug  legislation  and  again  passed  the  Cope- 
land  bOL  On  March  10,  1937.  the  measure  was  referred  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Thus  it  wm  soon  be  5  months  that  this  bUl  has  langninhfi^j 
in  committee.  On  many  occasions  I  have  called  the  com- 
mittee to  ascertain  what  action  was  being  taken,  because  the 
<'""wmiers,  the  housewives,  the  retailers,  wholesalers,  and 
manuf aeturers  tn  tbt  field  of  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmeUcs  in 


Illinois  were  interested.  To  date  no  action  appears  to  have 
been  taken.  Once  more  adjournment  is  upon  us  and  the 
first  session  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  is  about  to  become 
a  part  of  the  dreamless  past  without  enacting  a  pure  food 
and  drug  bOL  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  an  explanation 
of  why  so  important  a  measure  should  be  permitted  to 
molder  in  committee  for  5  long  months  without  action. 


A.  Piatt  Andrew 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.  Wednesday,  May  26,  1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  A.  Piatt 
Andssw,  late  a  Bepresentatlve  from  Massachusetts 

Mr.  CLASON.  liir.  Speaker,  although  it  was  not  my  good 
fortune  to  know  personally  the  late  HonoraUe  A.  Putt 
Audhxw,  his  outstanding  qualities  were  familiar  to  me,  as 
they  were  to  every  citizen  of  Massachusetts.  That  Com- 
monwealth sustained  a  real  loss  of  the  leadership  and  per- 
sonality of  this  distinguished  Member  from  Gloucester  when 
he  paired  away  more  than  a  year  ago.  A.  Piatt  Andrkw 
was  known  throughout  Massachusetts  for  his  service  to  this 
Nation  in  war  and  in  peace.  As  an  expert  economist,  he 
was  called  in  1908  by  the  National  Monetary  Commission 
to  assist  it  in  its  studies  of  foreign  banking  systems  and  in 
its  subsequent  recommendations  which  led  to  the  passage 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  President  Taft,  recognizing  his 
aUlity.  a  short  time  later  named  him  Director  of  the  Mint, 
and  still  later  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which 
ofOces  he  filled  with  distinction.  For  his  work  in  organiz-  <  , 
Ing  American  volunteer  ambulance  units  for  service  in 
Prance  during  the  early  days  of  the  World  War,  and  for 
his  service  as  a  major  and  as  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the 
American  Army  when  we  entered  the  confilct,  he  was  deco- 
rated with  the  Croix  de  Guerre  and  the  Legion  of  Honor 
by  the  K«ich  and  with  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  by 
the  United  States.  In  Congress,  where  he  represented  his 
district  for  15  years  prior  to  his  untimely  death  on  June  3, 
1936.  Colonel  Andrew  estaldlshed  himself  as  worthy  of  rank 
with  the  long  line  of  distinguished  men  Massachusetts  has 
given  to  the  Nation  for  the  framing  of  its  laws.  His  human 
qualities  were  likewise  well  known  even  to  those  who  did 
not  know  him  personally.  He  was  possessed  of  an  abun- 
dance of  good  will  for  his  fellow  men,  a  kindly  and  friendly 
nature,  and  a  noble  spirit  of  helpfulness  for  those  in  need. 
Massachusetts  moiuTis  indeed  his  passing. 


Theodore  A.  Peyser 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  F.  BEITER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  18. 1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  THEOoon  A. 
PxTsm,  late  a  Representative  from  New  York 

Mr.  BEITER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  my  late  coUeague  and  good  friend,  Thxodosx  A. 
PrrsB.  whose  untimely  death  occiffred  on  August  8. 

Mr.  Prrsn  was  bom  in  Charles  Town,  W.  Va.,  in  1873  and 
resided  there  until  1902,  when  he  came  to  New  York  to  enter 
the  huurance  business.  His  introduction  to  politics  came 
early  in  life  when  he  was  appointed  to  serve  as  a  page  boy 
In  the  West  "^nrginia  State  Legislature  at  the  age  of  11.    In 
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1932  lie  was  deeted  to  congress  fttm  the  Seventeenth  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  commonly  known  as  the  sflk-stocklnc 
district,  and  was  reelected  to  the  Seventy-fourth  and  Sev- 
enty-fifth Congresses.  During  his  short  period  of  service  he 
showed  at  all  times  a  groit  interest  In  the  affairs  of  the 
Nation,  and  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act.  whldi  set  up  a  Natton- 
wide  system  at  Federal-State  employment  bureaus,  is  the 
most  notewcHthy  measure  which  he  spoosored. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  member  of  tte  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  unto  his  lUness 
took  a  keen  interest  in  the  business  before  the  committee. 

My  association  with  Mr.  Prrsn  here  in  Coogress.  although 
an  too  brief,  was  long  enoui^  to  convince  me  of  his  splendid 
character  and  his  value  to  the  State  of  New  York.  Vb  was 
a  most  able  lawmako*  and  evident^  at  all  times  an  excep- 
tional devotion  to  duty.  He  was  a  man  of  high  prindi^es 
and  ideals  and  enjoyed  by  his  conduct  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  his  colleagues. 

We  all  mourn  the  untim^  passing  ai  Thbodou  A.  Prma 
and  extend  to  his  family  our  heartfelt  sympathy. 


teeth 


Tax  jByasion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF  VTAB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  19  ilegisUUlve  day  of  Monday,  Aug.  16) ,  1$57 


BTATKIillSNT  OP  HUB  NEW  TOBK  SUN,  XNO. 


M^.  THOMAS  of  XTtah.  Mr.  President,  at  the  request  of 
Interested  parties,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxooao  a  statement  of  The  New  York 
Sun,  Inc.,  July  16,  1937,  in  answer  to  a  diarge  at  tax 
evasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sttftemenft  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rscoib.  as  follows: 

I&  a  statement  <rf  the  Txtmmxrj  Department  relatlye  to  Ttie  Vew 
York  Sun.  Inc..  read  to  and  filed  with  the  Joint  Ckimmlttee  on 
Tax  Evasion  and  Avoidance,  by  RoeweU  C.  ICagfU.  Undersecretary 
of  the  Tnetsary,  on  July  13.  1937,  which  statement  was  in  reply 
to  one  made  by  A.  HanUng  Paul,  attorney  for  The  New  York 
Sun,  Inc..  to  ttte  eommittee  on  July  9.  1087.  tbe  foUowlag  tea- 
guage  i^pears: 

"The  Iteasnry  Department  la  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  Ifr.  Paul's  aasertion  that  *you  will  find  that  because  The 
New  York  Sun.  Inc..  was  incorporated  and  because  of  the  pro- 
visions ot  section  S61.  the  Oovemment  of  tbe  United  States  got 
pn^My  %6OJ0O0  more  taxes  than  it  would  have  reoetred  had  Hm 
New  York  Sun.  Inc..  not  been  In  existence.'  To  compute  the 
amoxints  of  taxes  saved  by  the  Dewart  family  because  of  the  exist- 
ence of  Tlte  New  York  Sun,  Lml.  would  under  the  present  dr- 
cumstances  be  extremely  difflcult." 

It  Is  submitted  that  no  dlflleulty  will  be  enooimtered  tn  detar- 
mlnlng  tbe  amount  of  taxes  which  would  have  been  payable  had 
The  New  Yoric  Sun,  Inc..  not  been  in  existence  during  tbe  years 
19S4  to  1936.  inclusive,  during  which  years  section  861  of  the 
Revenue  Acts  of  1034  and  1036  was  (m  the  statuts  booka.  If  such 
determination  Is  made  It  wUl  reveal  that  Instead  of  tbis  corpora- 
tion considered  )n  connectlan  with  the  famUy  of  WlUlam  T. 
Dewart  avoiding  taxes,  as  charged  by  the  Tkeasury,  there  has 
actually  been  paid  more  Income  taxes  than  has  been  neeessary. 
AU  that  Is  required  to  make  such  determlnatl<m  Is  to  assume  that 
instead  of  forming  Tbe  New  York  Sun,  Inc.,  lir.  Dewart,  when  he 
purchased  Tbe  Sun  ftom  the  IfetropoUtan  Museum  of  Art  In  1036, 
simply  had  caused  tbe  Sun  Printing  *  PubUahlng  Awortatton. 
which  owned  and  published  tbe  said  newspaper,  to  have  obtained 
an  amendment  to  its  charter  autboclMng  Issuance  of  i34N)0.000 
first  preferred  afeock.  92J0O0jaO0  second  preferred  stock  and  UtOfiOO 
shares  of  common  sto^  and  then  to  have  bad  such  company 
assume  tbe  bond  and  note  liabilities  whUdi  were  assuned  on  Ms 
formation  by  Tbe  New  York  Sun.  Inc.  (The  stock  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Oo.,  pablWaer  xtl  the  TMegram,  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  Dewart  as  part  of  the  same  transaction  with  the  MetropoUtan 
Musemn  of  Art  In  1098  and  was  transferred  with  tbe  stock  of 
the  Sun  Printing  ft  PuWlshlng  Association  to  Tbe  New  York  Bon. 
Inc..  for  the  stock  and  other  obligations  of  The  Mw  York  Sun. 
lDe„  referxed  to  Jn  tbe  Tntmuift 


sold  prior  to  UM.  the  prooasdi  of  the  aria 
retire  some  of  tbe  obUgationa  of  tbs  eorpesatlan. 
tails  of  the  orgaalaatlnn  cf  The  New  York  Sub.  Id&. 
In  a  book  ointlad  "Ttm  Story  of  The  8un^  chap.  XXV.) 

If.  In  loas.  Mr.  Dewart  bad  iimrBsnlMrt  tbe  tan  PHating 
Publishing  Assodatltm,  as  set  forth 

the  New  York  Sun.  Inc.  he.  mwnbwrs  of  hla  family.  mA  the 
Idoyses  who  purebaasd  or  raoelved  sfcoelc  in 
would  have,  during  the  years  1084  to  lOM.  tadtaArm,  htSA  the 
mxub  proportion  of  stock  totsresta  in  tbe  Sim  PKlatiag  *  Pah> 
hstabag  AsBoetatkn.  an  opwating  onmpany.  wbtoh 
Tbe  NMr  York  Sun.  Uoc^  defined  by  sectkm  861  of 
Acts  of  1084  and  1036  as  a  personal  holding  oompany. 
York  Sun.  Inc.,  would  not  then  have  been  in  eilstswre.  and  all 
of  Its  Inoome  (and  lasses)  would  have  been  InoooM  («id  losasB) 
of  the  Sun  Printing  *  PubUahlng  Assodatton. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  when  Tbe  New  York  Bon* 
termed  tbere  was  no  sectkm  861  (the  pezaanal  boldtng 
Btattxte)  and  that  consolidated  returns  were  provkiaa  tor  by  the 
reventae  laws.  It  made  no  differenoe  to  the  matter  of 
taxes  that  tbe  stock  of  the  Sun  Prtoting  *  PuWlshlng 
was  held  by  Tbe  New  York  Sun.  Inc..  because  eonsotidatod  rsiurus 
of  tbe  two  oempanies  could  be  and.  untU  abollHtiert  by  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1084  were,  filed.  Insofar  aa  Pederal  Income  taxes  are 
concerned,  therefore.  It  made  no  dlffersBce  prior  to  10S4  wbetbar 
then  was  one  or  two  eompanles  tovolved  to  the  pabUeatlaa  of 
the  Sun.  From  1984  to  date,  however,  there  la  a  vital  difference 
to  taxes,  since  toterest  deduettons  of  Tbe  Htm  York  Son.  Ine.. 
cannot  be  consolidated  to  one  tax  return  with  operattog  toeoma  of 
the  Sun  Prtnting  ft  PuUlshing  Assodatton. 

There  is  attached  hereto  a  schedule  marked  nCxblbK  1**.  which 
shows  the  individual  and  combined  net  Inoomew  for  the  two 
companies  for  tbe  years  lOM  to  1986.  toduslve,  eltmlnating  Inter- 
company Items.  Tbe  schedule  shows  that  for  each  of  the  yean 
1934  to  1936.  toduslve.  tbere  was  a  taxable  net  loes  (nomal  tax 


) 
to  Tbe  New  York  Sun.  Ibc,  and  a  taxable  net  profit  (normal  tax) 
to  the  Sxm  Prtoting  ft  PObUshtog  AssoelatloB.  The  sdwdule  alao 
shows  tbe  taxee  which  would  have  been  paid  en  the  totol  teeome. 
anmiTnlng  the  nonformatlon  of  Tbe  New  York  Sun.  Amj.  A  ooaa- 
parlson  of  such  taxea  wito  tboee  actually  paM  by  the  two  com- 
panies and  a  stotement  of  the  annual  dividends  paid  and  the 
bond  retirements  made  each  year  are  also  induded.  (Upon  eon- 
sideratlon  of  tbe  case  as  a  whole,  todudtog  tbe  dividend  rsstrlo- 
tlon  contracts.  It  Is  dear  that  no  liability  under  section  103 
would  have  been  Incurred  bad  tbere  been  but  one  eompany.  In 
this  connection  tbe  record  Is  that  tbe  Tteasory  Department  has 
never  suggested  such  a  liability  against  tbe  Sun  Prtottog  ft  Pub- 
lishing Association  or,  imtn  tbe  preaent  ttane.  agatosl  any  other 
oompany  controlled  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dewart.  However,  reeently. 
stoce  the  hearings  before  this  committee  started,  a  deOdeney 
against  the  Ftank  A.  Munsey  Co..  on  the  basis  of  a  vkilattoB  of 
section  103  fbr  tbe  year  1934,  has  been  ssserted  by  the  Bureau  of 
IntKTUd  Revenue.  It  will  be  strennoosly  resisted  and  perbapa 
only  tbe  courts  will  settle  the  issue.) 

As  a  result  of  the  calculations  made  ixpon  the  assumptien  of 
tbe  nonexistence  of  Tbe  New  York  Sun.  Iehb^  eAIUt  1  shows  tbat 
the  Oovemment  would  have  reodved  fdr  toe  yesn  1084  to  10S6, 
toduslve.  $65.041JB0  less  taxes. 

Tbe  reason  tbe  taxes  which  would  have  been  dartosd  by  the  Oov- 
emment from  tbe  business  of  publishing  Tbe  Bun  would  have  been 
so  much  less  bad  tbere  been  no  personal  holding  oompany  (Tbe 
New  York  Sun.  Ine.)  Is  due  to  tlje  fact  tbat  tbe  toterest  paid  upon 
the  bcmds  Issued  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  by  Tbe  New 
York  Sun.  inc..  would  have  been  payable  by  Tbe  Son  FrtnttDg  ft 
Publishing  Assodatlon.  which  company  would  have  derived  full 
benefit  for  tbe  toterest  paid  as  a  deduction  from  gross  tooome  to 
determining  its  net  Income  subject  to  normal  taxes.  On  tbe  other 
band.  Tbe  New  York  Sun.  Inc^  which  i^ecelved  its  entire  Income 
from  dividends,  tibtatoed  zu>  each  tax  baie|lt  by  reason  of  paying 
toterest  upon,  its  bonds.  Tbe  amount  of  tbe  interest  payabfe  each 
year  tq>on  sodi  bonded  indebtedness  is  as  follows:  1034.  $174.- 
873.90:  1988.  8163.831  J86:  1036.  $138.66073. 

On  the  first  page  of  tbe  Tteasury  Departments  statement  of 
July  13  the  foUowtog  language  appears: 

"Tbe  corporation  (Tbe  New  YoA  Sun.  Ibc)  caalnwd  and  was 
alloved  deductloos  tqxm  theae  returns  (personal  holding  company 
forms  1130-R)  on  account  of  the  30-peioent  deduction  and  debt- 
retirement  deduction  provisions  of  sectloa  351  of  the  Revenue  Acts 
of  1084  and  1938.  S  these  deductions  bad  not  been  autborlaed  by 
the  statute,  Tbe  New  York  Sun.  Inc.  would  have  been  xeq;ulred  to 
pay  an  additional  amount  of  tax  to  the  aggregate  for  the  8  yean 
cf  $37.40047." 

Tbe  deductions  referred  to  are  those  autharlaed  by  section 
861  (b)  (3)  A  and  B.  which  Ooogress  determined  HbatiJA  be  allowed 
to  order  that  a  proper  tax  should  be  computed  and  i>afd  by  per- 
sonal holding  companlse.  JBveiy  personal  nniding  wiwipaiHr  to  toe 
same  drcumstanoes  was  treated  imllormly.  It  Is  because  The  New 
York  Sun.  Inc.  together  with  over  4.600  similar  holdtog  companies 
which  filed  personal-bcldlng-company  returns  for  108$  (as  stoted 
by  Oommissloner  of  Internal  Revenue  Ouy  T.  Bttytctog.  to  hia 
edinDefc 


fore  tois  ootonilttee).flled  Us  retom  upon  the  exact basu 
prescribed  by  the  stotute  and  made  deductloos  thoeto  aa  per- 
mitted by  law  that  this  oompany  and  Its  prtoctpal  ebockholders 
were  pobUdy  listed  by  toe  Treasury  Departmcot  as  tax  avoldcto. 

The  OommlaslaBar.  as  reoorded  at  page  172.  voiniM  1,  oC  the  VBOord 
at  pabUe  heaitogs  oC  this  ooBomlttoe.  sMda  ps&or  to 
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of  The  Vew  Tork  Ban.  Ine^  together  wltli  eettam  other 
amipMil«,  the  foUowtBg  statement: 

■7  now  wlrti  to  ihoiv  the  committee.  In  m  geoenl  way.  how  the 
Tarloua  deduetlone  prorlslone  of  section  351  have  been  uwd  to 
avoid  tasea,  and  to  deserlhe  hi  more  detaU  how  theee  provisions 
are  need  for  that  pforpoee." 

Hie  Commissioner  stated  that  his  Bureau  had  analyased  1J300 
{personal  hcdding  conmany)  tax  returns  filed  under  the  1936  act. 
which  were  a  portion  of  a  total  of  4.510  returns  train  personal  hold- 
ing companies  on  file  for  that  year  at  that  time.  Hto  introduced  for 
jthe  record  eihltotts  A.  B.  G.  and  D  and  listed,  on  exhibits  B  and  C, 
Hie  Mew  Toi^  Sun.  Xnc  Haere  was  also  filed  In  connection  with 
theee  eihlbtts  table  no.  n.  which  listed  the  principal  owners  of 
some  of  the  personal  holding  companies.  Including  as  owners  of 
The  New  Tcvk  Sun.  Inc..  the  name  of  WllUam  T.  Dewart  and  wife. 
The  New  York  Sun.  Inc..  and  Ur.  and  Mrs.  William  T.  Dewart 
were  thereby  listed  by  the  Treasury  Department  before  this  com- 
mittee and  the  cuuntiy  as  tax  evaders  or  avoMers.  The  New 
York  Sun.  Znc  could  not  have  filed  Its  holding  company  tax 
return  (form  liao-B)  on  any  other  basis  than  as  filed  for  the 
years  1M4  to  19M,  taduslve.  and  still  have  compUed  with  eecUon 
361.  and  the  wimpany  and  Its  stockhoUleii  properly  resented  and 
still  resent  the  m^mtatiott  of  the  Treasury  Depwtment  of  the 
United  States  that,  in  taking  the  deductions  referred  to  which 
were  legiily  allowed  to  It,  it  Is  a  tax  avolder  of  the  type  sug- 
gested by  the  FNsldent  of  the  United  SUtee  in  his  messago  to 
rm^isss  whleh  prompted  the  formation  of  this  Joint  committee, 
and  which  were  eharaeterlaed  In  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of 


the  TNasoiT  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  "highly  im- 
moral avoidance^  and  ammmtlng  to  "moral  frauds." 

The  New  Tork  Sun.  Inc..  wldies  it  to  be  understood  by  the 
oommtttee  and  the  Tteasury  Dspartment  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  dedoetlons  permitted  by  section  551  (b)  (2)  A  and  B  of  the 
Revenue  Acts  of  1B34  and  IBSd,  vis.  the  20  pnoent  and  the  bond 
retirement  deduction  provisions,  the  New  York  Sim.  Inc..  would 
not  have  oonthiued  in  extstenre  after  the  passage  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  19t^  and  the  Oovemment  would  have  then  received  ap- 
pnsimately  165,000  lees  taxes  than  it  has  received.  Due  to  ex- 
oeasive  taxes  the  stockholders  of  the  company  may  yet  vote  to 
marge  or  t-wtnTlMatir  The  New  York  Sun.  Inc..  and  the  Sun  Prlnt- 
liV  *  Publishing  Association  and  thus  reduce  the  annual  exac- 
tions demanded.  This  they  can  do  under  the  present  revenue 
laws,  ^n«1  thlB  they  could  have  done  in  1B34  under  the  laws  then 
y4«^»H  without  Incurring  any  taxes  or  other  penalties  whatso- 
ever becaiies  of  such  merger  or  conaoUdatlon.  The  stockholders 
will  without  question  vote  for  merger  or  consolidation  tf  the  de- 
ductions permitted  by  ssction  361  are  eliminated  or  If  the  rate  of 
tcs  Irnpnsnri  by  such  section  Is  Increased.  In  such  event  the  Oov- 
emment win  succeed  in  the  ease  of  such  taxpayers  at  least  in 
bringing  about  a  reduction  of  the  revenuea  collectible  Instead  of 
pliiVglng  a  ifwp*'ffH  The  fact  that  such  step  has  not  been  pre- 
vlottriy  taken  Is  a  complete  denial  that  the  New  York  Sun,  Inc.. 
han  manifested  in  Its  5if  H"g«  with  the  Government  a  purpoee  to 
evade  or  avoid  taxea. 

In  the  light  of  the  analysis  shown  In  exhibit  1.  the  statement 
to  this  committee  made  by  lir.  Paul,  to  the  effect  that  the  Gov- 
ernment recBlTod  approximately  950,000  more  taxes  than  it  would 
have  received  but  lor  section  351  and  the  existence  of  The  New 
York  Sun.  Inc.  was  extremely  conservative. 

In  its  July  13  statement  the  Tteasury  Department  suggests 
4\Uiat  hefs^iaa.  of  the  use  of  the  debt  retirement  and  30-percent 
deduction  pcovlsions  authorised-  by  section  851,  the  C.  W.  H. 
Corporation  (a  peracmal  hokUxir  company  whose  stock  was  en- 
tirely owned  by  Mr.  Dewart  during  i9H)  saved  taxes  for  such 
rtf  in  the  sum  of  $15,569.64.  If  this  addlttonal  tax  of  $15,868.64 
deductwl  from  the  $65,941.80  extra  taxes  p^d  by  reason  of  the 
fm*m*mw,j^  gf  ^10  Ncw  York  SuB.  iDCn  tho  Govemmeut  is  still 
aKxeBlmately  $50,000  ahead  tn  its  revenues.  Accordingly,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  basis  and  there  would  seem  never  to  have 
eststed  any  basis  for  the  Tteasury  Department  to  charge  tax 
ovaairm  or  avoidance  on  the  part  of  Ur.  and  ICrs.  Dewart.  members 
of  the  Dewart  family  or  on  the  part  of  the  860  stockholder  em- 
ployese  of  The  New  York  Sun.  Inc.  by  virtue  of  the  creation  or 
operation  of  The  New  York  Sun,  Inc. 

In  Ito  statement  the  Tteasury  Department  analyxee  the  stock 
holdUigs  of  The  New  Ybrk  Sun.  Inc..  and  concludes  that  the  De- 
vmrt^mily  owned  at  December  31,  1986,  541io  percent  of  the 
vffltM  of  the  outstanding  stock.  The  Department  basse  Its  valtia- 
tlon  upon  the  net  worth  of  the  company  as  taken  ftom  a  balance 
sheet  as  of  Tf^— "*«■*  81.  1936.  The  stetement  is  made  that  the 
pereentacB  of  54^  percent  was  arrived  at  without  ascribing  any 
qwdal  vamo  whieh  might  inhere  in  the  Dewart  voting  control. 
In  Mr.  Paul's  statament  to  the  committee  of  July  9,  he  said  that 
the  Dewart'  family  owned  less  than  SO  percent  in  value  of  the 
outstanding  stock  of  The  New  York  Sun.  mc.  The  Treasury  baasd 
Its  vahiatlon  iqxm  a  balanoe  sheet  or  book  record  which  indiided 
large  arbitrary  write-ups.  whUe  Mr.  Paul's  statement  takea  Into 
consideration  as  can  best  be  determined  the  real  value  of  the 
stock  which  Is  believed  to  be  the  proper  test  under  section  851 
(b)  (1)  B.  It  Is  stgntficant  in  this  oonnecUoo  that  In  arriving 
at  the  value  of  the  shares  of  stock  owned  by  the  Dewart  family, 
Mr.  PmU  aacrOMd  a  value  of  $100  per  share  to  the  8-peroent  first 
pwfewed  stodc  owned  almost  entirely  by  employees  of  the  Sun. 

m  tti  statement  the  Tteasury  Dcpartaient  also  pointe  to  an 
aOeged  tax  avoidance  of  $31,780.66.  said  to  be  aecrtbalde  to  Mr. 
Dewart  for  1984  by  virtue  of  t^e  existenre  of  the  C.  W.  H.  Oor- 
poretloa.  11m  TrMsury  seems  to  have  discovered  no  dUBcultlee  in 
wenming  the  nimexlstenoe  of  the  C.  W.  H.  Corporation  for  the 


uurpoae  of  suggesting  tox  avoidance.  But  It  profesees  a  dls- 
abiltty  to  ssimmf  the  nonexistence  of  The  New  York  Sun.  Inc.. 
no  doubt  because  on  such  assumption  the  large  amount  of  extra 
and  tmnecessary  taxes  actually  paid  would  be  revealed.  By  as- 
suming the  nonexistence  of  the  C.  W.  H.  Corporation,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  computes  the  tax  based  upon  the  combined  net 
Incomes  of  Mr.  Dewart  and  hia  holding  company  for  the  year 
1934,  and  arrives  at  the  conclvislon  that  Mr.  Dewart  avoided  the 
payment  of  $31,780.65.  Assimilng,  for  the  purpoee  of  argument, 
such  a  computation  to  be  proper  and  assuming  further  a  similar 
computotlon  for  the  years  1934  to  1936.  inclusive,  the  addltlonid 
taxes  payable  by  Mr.  Dewart  and  his  family  woiild,  If  deducted 
from  the  $65,941  £0  extra  taxes  paid  by  virtue  of  the  existence 
of  The  New  York  Bvax.  Inc.,  still  leave  many  thoiisands  of  d<dlarB 
of  taxes  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  Steles  which  would  not 
be  there  had  the  taxpayers  been  as  tax  consclo\is  as  the  Treasury 
thinks  and  adopted  a  tax  savings  program. 

In  the  latter  part  of  Ite  statement  the  Treasury  stiggeste  that 
an  attempted  tax  saving  should  not  be  overlooked  as  a  result  of 
the  transfer  from  the  C.  W.  H.  Ciorporatlon  In  the  latter  part  of 
1934  of  9,209  shares  of  the.  Munsey  Trust  Co.  stock  to  the  Frank 
A.  Munsey  Co..  an  operating  company.  This  stetement  is  not 
understood,  and  since  the  nature  of  the  attempted  tax  savings  Is 
not  specified,  nothing  need  be  said  in  rebuttal  except  to  deny 
that  the  purpose  of  the  transfer  of  the  said  stock  was  to  remove 
the  C.  W.  H.  Corporation  from  the  personal  holding-company  class 
as  defined  by  section  351.  However,  had  this  been  the  sole  motive 
for  the  transfer,  It  is  believed  that  the  Treasury  should  commend 
rather  than  criticize  the  action,  since  Mr.  Dewart  thus  removed 
the  C.  W.  H.  Corporation  from  that  class  of  corporations  (personal 
holding  companies),  which  the  Treasury  has  held  up  to  this  com- 
mittee as  a  proper  subject  for  ridicule  and  censure.  The  Treas- 
ury's witnesses  have  branded  the  personal  holding  company  as  a 
malignant  type  of  tax-evasion  device  and  will  apparently  recom- 
mend legislation  to  eliminate  It  entirely  or  greatly  increase  ite 
taxes.  Since,  as  in  the  case  of  The  New  York  Sun.  Inc.,  they  are 
frequently  holders  of  stock  in  operating  companlee,  the  resulting 
mergers  will  doubtless,  instead  of  producing  more  revenue  as  the 
Treasury  thinks,  actually  bring  about  tax  savings  to  the  stock- 
holders of  the  combined  companies. 

In  conclusion.  The  New  York  Sun,  Inc.,  respectfully  submlte, 
as  said  by  Ite  attorney  in  his  statement  of  July  9,  that  Ite  stock- 
holders or  employees  have  done  nothing  "Illegal,  unethical.  Im- 
moral, or  questionable"  with  reference  to  their  taxes,  and  their 
names  ought  not  to  have  been  presented  to  the  committee  by 
the  Treasury  Department  as  being  evaders  or  avolders  of  any 
proper  obligation  to  the  Government.  In  the  best  light  that  can 
be  thrown  on  the  Treasury's  action,  it  has  made  a  mistake  in 
introducing  In  these  proceedings  the  name  of  The  New  York  Sun, 
Inc.  As  shown  by  the  above  analysis,  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment has  received  more  taxes  In  the  aggregate  than  would  have 
been  payable  had  the  texpayers  involved,  prompted  by  the  rea- 
sonably human  motive  of  a  desire  to  avoid  taxes,  arranged  their 
affairs  so  as  to  have  paid  the  least  amount  possible. 

Thb  New  Yobk  Sxm,  Ijic, 
By  A.  B.  Gattmt. 

Assistant  Secretary. 

ExhibU  1 


Net  taxable  inoome  of 
(based  (XI  retaros) 

1934 

1935 

103« 

Total 

Tbe  New  York  Son,  Xnc 

Tbe  Sun  Printins  St  Pub- 
li^ihins  Association. 

>  $157, 110.  ao 

4g8,3S1.8« 

>  $152, 809. 21 
307,500.21 

i*  $123,962.08 
491. 808. 67 

Combined  total 

341. 282.  86 

154.700.00 

367.847.69 

' 

Tax  on  combined  net  in- 

oonie 

Tax  paid — — 

44.923.63 
68,527.51 

21, 27L  25 
42,282.52 

*61,a0&91 
84.533.55 

$139,401.78 
195,343.58 

Additional    tax   re- 
ceived   by   the 
Treasury  Depart- 
nieat_     

21,603.80 

21,011.27 

23,326.64 

6^94L83 

Dividends  paid  on  8  per- 
cent first  preferred  stock. 
Taxes  as  above 

140, 4«9. 04 
46,923.63 

143,823.51 
21,  271.  26 

149, 148.  «7 
61.206.91 

............ 

■K. ........ 

Total 

1S7. 39Z  66 

165.094.76 

210,356.58 

Combined  income  as  abovaL 

311,  262  66 
187.392.66 

154, 700. 00 
165,094.76 

367, 847.  59 
210, 355.  58 

DtsbaTsements 

Batanca. .„ 

153,870.00 

aoo,ooaoo 

«ia3»17« 
300,000.00 

157,402.01 
300,00a00 

Bowk  retbwl 

Payments  in  excess  of  in- 
oome  

146, 13a  00 

310,394.7s 

142,507.99 



>Bed  figures. 

*  After  eliminating  intercompany  dividend,  but  before  85-peroent  credit  for  other 
dividends  reeetved. 

*Nonnaltax S51,7M.2» 

Surtax  on  andistrfboted  proflU  (fives  eflect  to  contract  netttotlnc 
dividend  paymntt) ~____..,._^ 9^448.  S3 

Total 61. 206. 91 
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Who  Are  the  liOrd  Bfacavlays"? 


EXTENSION  OF  REBfARKS 
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HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF  PENNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thurtday,  August  19  ileffisiatioe  day  of  Monday,  Aug,  iC) .  1937 


KDITOBIAL  mt  THB  FBILADSLFHIA INQUIBEB,  AUOnST  19. 1987 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imantmmia  consent  to 
have  printed  tn  tht  Appendix  an  ediUxiai.  from  tbe  Fliila- 
delphia  Inquirer  of  August  19.  1037,  entitled  ''Wbo  Are  tbe 
liord  Macaulays'?" 

llMre  being  no  objection,  tbe  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  tbe  Raooio,  as  follows: 

IFtom  tha  Pblladalpbla  Inqulrsr,  Thursday  morning.  Aug.  19, 

19871 

■very  tms  AmarteaB  who  heard  or  rsad  Prwident  Boossrdt's 
Address  at  th«  R^siwrlft  IsUnd  sxsrelsss  commemotstinc  ths  thnte 
hundred  and  Ittttetik  anntrerssry  cC  the  bfrth  of  Virginia  Dare, 
first  BngUsfa  ehiU  bom  In  the  Kew  World.  wlU  snilaud  his  re- 
•fllrmed  determlnstlon  to  Inqvore  tbe  lot  at  tbe  underprtfUsfsd 
and  his  rededleatlon  to  the  prlndples  ct  dsmooraey. 

No  ettlaen  at  VbiM  eoontry,  wtaatersr  his  poUtteel  aflUlatlon  end 
whether  or  not  he  i4>proTes  aU  of  the  policies  of  tbe  national  ad- 
mtolstratlon,  can  iMx^ieily  dispute  the  sotuidnesB  ct  tbe  President's 
renewed  demands  that  eeonomle  and  social  justice  be  extended 
to  those  who  have  been  denied  opportonlty  for  advancement  and 
a  measure  at  material  abundance  wbleh  would  make  tbeir  lives 
happier  and  more  IrultfuL 

All  A"i«H«^»»«^  also,  must  be  deeply  ttiankful  for  Ur.  Booeevelt's 
strong  dedaratlon  In  support  at  majority  rule  and  alleglanee  to 
dsmocrafelc  Ideals.  It  Is  reassuring  to  bear  from  tbe  Gtdef  Kzeeu- 
tlve  that  "my  anchor  Is  democracy — and  more  democracy."  So 
loiog  as  this  Matlm  holds  fast  to  the  great  fundamentals  of  liberty 
and  Justloe  m  whleh  It  was  cradled  and  by  means  of  which  It  has 
grown  to  bsrole  stature.  It  cannot  go  far  astray. 

There  may  rsaaonaUy  be.  bowvrer,  soooe  eonfuston  In  tbe  public 
yninrt  ooooKnlng  Certain  phsnrn  of  tbe  President's  speech  yeeter- 
day.  His  long  quotation  from  BCaeaulay's  famous  letter  warning 
of  what  appeared  to  blm  to  be  perils  Inherent  m  a  pure  democracy 
surved  a  useful  purpoee  in  showing  that  the  famous  Kngllsh  his- 
torian was  woefully  sbort-slghted  when  he  imdertook  to  prophesy. 

But  It  li  one  thing  to  cite  the  etror  of  a  British  adtlo  who 
looked  at  America  with  eyes  long  accustomed  to  tbe  sodal  land- 
scape of  itn&imrui  and  It  Is  qulto  another  to  assail  as  "American 
Lord  Ifsauaays"  certain  mysterious  persons  or  groups  In  the 
United  States  of  today. 

Who  are  theee  "American  Lord  liacaulays'*  whom  the  ncaldent 
ao  berates?  "Tbey  teU  you".  Ux.  Boosevelt  says,  "that  America 
drifts  towazd  the  Scylla  of  dictatorship  on  tbe  one  hand  and  tbe 
Charybdls  of  anarchy  on  tbe  other."  But  who  are  "they"?  Again, 
"they  love  to  intone  praise  of  liberty,  to  mouth  iriirases  about  the 
sanctity  of  our  Constitution — but  In  tbehr  hearts  tbey  distrust 
majority  rule."  Who  are  "tbey"?  And  once  more,  "they  seek 
to  substltuta  tbeir  own  will  for  that  of  tbe  majority,  for  tbey 
would  serve  tbeir  own  Interest  above  tbe  general  welfare."  Who 
are  "they"?  ^    ^^ 

Are  "tbey"  tbe  "eoooomlo  royaUsts"  and  tbe  "piincee  of  privi- 
lege" of  an  earlier  period  of  this  administration?  Are  "tbey"  the 
Democratic  Senators  who  defeated  tbe  President's  praposal  to  pack 
the  Siqueme  Court?  Are  "they"  the  oongresslonal  grovips,  chiefly 
Democratic  whlcb  have  failed  to  push  to  enactment  .important 
programs  sought  by  the  administration? 

Whoever  "tbey"  are.  it  is  virtually  In^MssIhle  at  this  time  to 
peroelve  a  "prtvUeged  minortty"  eeeking  "to  change  tbe  American 
fcnm  of  government."  The  Preeldent's  vigorous  attack  on  what 
will  aiHDear  to  many  thoughtful  persons  to  be  mists  and  sbadowa 
cannot  be  other  than  perplexing. 

More  to  tbe  point  is  the  Executive's  quotation  Showing  that 
liacaulay's  Ideal  government  placed  "Supreme  power  •  •  •  in 
tbe  hands  of  a  daas,  numerous.  Indeed,  but  select;  at  an  educated 
class,  of  a  class  which  Is.  and  knows  Itself  to  be.  deeply  interested 
tn  the  security  of  pr(4)erty  and  the  maintenance  ct  order." 

OlMS  distlnotlotM  should  have  no  fiMienlnc  whatever  In  a  de- 
mocracy. Tet  only  within  the  last  8  or  4  years  dass  consolouanaas 
In  Amoiea  has  appearod  to  be  nurtured  not  by  the  people  but 
by  the  national  admlnlstratkm.  Mor  Is  a  true  donocracy  Inter- 
eeted  in  "the  security  of  property"  If  this  means  the  precedMce 
of  pn^ierty  rl^ts  ovtr  human  rights.  MbnethdeeSk  any  owner 
ot  a  two-story  house  or  a  used  automobile  has  a  valid  concern  for 
the  security  of  whatever  property  he  has. 

Tbe  President  may  be.  as  be  Insteta.  "ae  stvaof^y  In  favor  of 
tbe  security  of  property  and  tbe  maintaining  of  order  as  I^ 
Macaulay  or  the  American  Lord  Ifacaulays  who  thunder  today." 


Ontalnly  it  may  be  lieiieved  tliat  his  Intentions  are  aoaad.  But 
dimng  the  great  industrial  disputes  of  some  weeks  ago  tbe  op- 
portunity to  tafee  an  iinmS'*TW*»'*  stand  for  tbe  maintenance 
of  law  and  order  "knocked  at  tbe  President's  doors'—and  be 
turned  asltlB 

Strongly  reassuring,  however.  Is  Mr.  Booaevelt's  flat  statement, 
*T  seek  no  change  In  the  fonn  of  ^"**»^''»»  yvemraent."  It  Is 
particularly  encoiutiglng  because  of  the  fact  uiat  if  bis  program 
for  revising  the  Supreme  Court  had  been  adopted  Oie  f orm  of 
American  government  unqueetionahly  would  have  undergone  a 
Change.  The  foundations  of  consUtuUonal  rule  woUld  have  been 
undermined  and  the  way  prepared  for  strange  new  esperlmente 
In  autocracy. 

Am*H/»Ana  who  lovc  thclT  oouotry  and  are  earnestly  eonoemed 
for  its  welfare  and  eager  for  the  opportunity  to  live  and  work 
In  tranquUUty  may  well  hope  that  the  Presldsnt  wlU  not  psrmit 
bimself  to  be  unduly  perturbed  over  visionary  "Lard  MacauIapT 
of  tbe  present.  He  Is  Chief  Magistrate  of  tbe  world's  areatast 
and  most  successful  democracy.  In  the  maintenance  of  Ita  his- 
toric ideala.  In  devoUon  to  ito  traditional  principles,  be  has  tbe 
most  glorious  opportunity  for  service  that  can  be  graatad  to 
any  human  being. 


Employment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

.  ,  .  OF  INDIANA 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  August  19  QegisMivt  day  of  Mondatf,  Amg.  16) ,  1937 


BTATEMBTT    COMCERMINO    TBE   NUMBBt    OF   TMBBOKB    Of 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  bave  printed  in  tbe  Rscoxo  a  statement  ot  facts  concern- 
ing employment  at  persons  In  tbe  United  States. 

"niere  being  no  obJecti(«.  tbe  statement  was  ordsied  to  be 
prilled  In  tbe  Racoas,  as  follows: 

Approxhnatdy  8JB00,000  more  persons  were  emplofBd  In  regular 
Bonagricultural  Industrlss  In  May  1987  than  In  Mareb  1988.  the 
lofw  pofnt  of  the  depression.  Tbe  teaal  of  tbose  sn|def«d.  S^TB,- 
000,  compares  with  SSJiTlfiOO  in  Mar^  1929.  but  while  tbe  esti- 
mate Is  only  666.000  below  that  for  tbe  predepresslon  period,  this 
dose  not  mean  that  employment  has  been  reduced  to  wttbin 
865.000  of  the  1929  level.  A  very  oonetderable  Incrsase  In  tbe 
number  of  employables  has  talcsn  place  during  tbe  past  8  yaars. 
due  to  normal  population  growth. 

Thoee  now  eaq^ofod  In  Industry,  covering  tbe  fields  of  malra- 
facturlng.  mining,  constructlan.  tranqiartathm.  and  p^rtdte  uMB- 
f^t*  rm-^*>^  14.tWjWH>:  thoes  In  dlsftlhiitlnn  end  esnr  ~^ — '~~ 
trade,  finance,  servloe.  and  mlsnellaneous  industries, 
eduoattoa.  and  proCesslooal  servlosa.  nuaabsr  18j800,oeO: 
claKwlflM  as  proprietocs  and  aelf -employed  number  ajtijDOO:  sad 
ttM  casual  worksis  we  llstsd  as  9jat5fi00.  Weddy  pi^  tcOb  la 
manufacturing  Industrlee  alone  were  8182478,000  gmatsr  In 
last  than  tbsy  were  in  March  1988. 

Wage  earners  bave  alao  made  algnlllnant  gslna 
and  Stsfte  legWatlwn  since  1938.  under  tiHe  Sodal  fleeurtty  Aet 
aU  the  States,  the  District  of  Oolxunbia.  Alaska,  and  Hawaii  have 
enacted  statutes  In  acoordaaoe  with  the  unemployment  eompen- 
satlon  provisions  of  tbe  measure  and  thus  aearqr  aUMOjOOO  of 
our  workere  are  assured  of  some  proteetloa  against  tbe 

It  was  estimated  in  July  that  about  l.SOO/100  old ; 
440.000  dependent  (Aiildren  and  88,000  blind  peraox 
allowances  amounting  to  over  882,000.000  from  Federal.  Stats,  and 
local  funds. 

For  old-age  benefita  the  only  eectlon  of  tbe  act  to  be  admin- 
istered ezclustvely  liy  the  Federal  Government,  over  29^00.000 
registrations  fOr  account  numbos  have  been  received  fknm  work- 
era.  This  18  the  Insurance  against  old  sge  and  Is  self  •«uatalBtBg 
on  the  baslB  of  contributions  by  employers  and  workers. 

The  National  Labor  Hdatlons  Act.  defining  the  xlgbt  of  aslf- 
crganizatlan  of  industrial  workers  for  the  purpoee  of  ooOecttve 
bargaining  and  providing  methods  by  which  the  Oovemmei^  can 
safeguard  that  legal  right  is  another  importeat  measure  tn  tbe 
Interest  of  wsge  eamexs  and  a  step  toward  tbe  ecbievemeat  of 
just  and  harmonious  rristtrms  tn  Industry. 

Tbe  Wi«ner-Peyssr  Act  set  vp  the  reorgaaiaad  Ubitad  Statea 
&Bployment  SerHoe  la  tha  Department  of  labor,  and  la  tbe  4 
yean  ttte  Servloe  has  been  tn  operation  It  made  appmatmatety 
20.260,000  job  plaosmsnta.  Of  tbsse  8AOO.00O  were  la  private  em- 
ployment and  over  14.600.000  in  prevailing  wage  aoarallaf  puMlo 
work  and  la  work  wbicb  was  amentially  of  relief 
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nM  flaad  y"  foit  widBd  has  Mhowa  %  atuBked  ImiBMt  la  the 
^tbm»  ct  pwMMments  in  prlTst*  flmplojmeat.  X>arlng  the  lint 
6  mopthe  of  the  preeent  celenrtw  jaer  prttmte  plaoemeate  hsve 
been  man  than  double  thoee  for  the  Moae  monOis  of  19S0.  For 
the  flxst  time  In  the  hletorj  of  the  Employment  Senrloe,  In  the 
laet  4  of  these  months,  the  ntimbcr  of  prlTste  Jobs  filled  msterlsUy 
saceeded  the  combined  Tolimie  of  both  pubUe  placements  and 
xdlsf  plaeemente. 

The  Wktah-BSatoy  OoTcnuaent  Oootraets  Act.  the  Banway  Labor 
Act.  the  BaQRMul  Retirement  Act.  the  amended  preraOlng  wage 
law.  the  act  regulattnc  interference  with  pleteetlng.  the  Merchant 
Mtflne  Act.  and  the  reMlutton  authorising  Inreetlgatton  of  Indus- 
trial esploasge  were  all  of  prime  In^ortanoe  to  Americans  who 
have  to  work  for  their  llTlng. 

An  qnirentloe  training  program  has  been  adopted  to  tiphold 
mechanics*  standards  of  skin  and  to  permit  the  thorough  training 
of  apprentlees  where  needed  and  mader  proper  safeguards  instead 
of  flooding  the  labor  mastet  with  thonsaada  of  half-trained 
helpen. 

Annual  meetings  of  representatlTes  of  the  different  State  Ooyer- 
nors  have  been  hdd  uider  the  atupiees  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor  at  the  request  of  the  States  so  as  to  bring 
about  cooperation  for  a  deslrabie  program  of  State  l^lalation  In 
the  mterests  of  wage  earners. 


Federal  Honsiiisr  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  BEMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROYAL  S.  COPELAND 

OF  NXW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursdaif,  Auoust  19  ileaiHatiot  day  of  Monday.  Aug.  16) .  1937 


STATSIfXNT  BT  MKKWIM  K.  HABT.  OP  THB  NEW  TOBK  STATE 

EOONOmO  OOUMCZL 


Ifir.  CCMPBLAND.  ICr.  President,  mn  txsten  cm  the  sub- 
ject saggests  an  amendmoit  to  the  Hwifdng  Act  and  has 
f  onnulated  hia  reason.  It  is  printed  In  the  Herald  Tribune, 
and  I  ask  that  the  Senate  may  ha?e  the  benefit  of  his  views 
hsr  the  insertion  of  a  letter  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoao. 
It  is  from  the  pen  of  Merwtn  K.  Hart,  of  the  New  York 
State  Economic  Council 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricou,  as  foOows: 


IFktxn  the  New  Tork  Hsrald  Ttlbune.  Thmday,  Aug.  12,  1937] 
Houanro 


T» 


ToBK  BfeaAU»  Twrnxnat: 
Government  aid  to  tbe  bousing  of  some  of  tbe  people  Is  a 


Wbaterer  aid  Is  glfen  must  be  fumlsbed  bjr  tbe  rest  of  us  out  of 
wbat  we  oaa  save  after  paying  for  our  own  bousing. 

TiMrefoKe.  wbile  tbe  bousing  must  be  good,  it  must  be  buUt 
at  lowest  poesible  cost. 

But.  untess  tbe  Byrd  amendment  sticks  and  unless  stUl  turtber 
swwMWnIss  ars  provided,  tbe  Wagner  blU  wiU  give  a  bousing  cost 
greater  tban  new  bmislng  today  costs  for  tbe  average  of  all  fam- 
ilies in  America. 

Bence.  tbe  Wagner  bill  sbould  not  bs  passed  imless  low-cost 
bo»irtng  Is  assured  for  tbe  greatest  ntunber  of  famUlss. 

Wbat  Is  tbe  evidence  to  support  tbe  above? 

Ocst  of  construction,  due  isigely  to  srtlflclal  restriction,  bas  been 
notodoudy  blgb.  Here  in  New  Toric  City  volume  of  construction 
was  falling  long  before  1930.  By  19S8  and  1934  It  was  lees  tban 
10  peroent  of  tbe  peak  Tolume  of  tbe  uaO's.  No  otber  in- 
dosoy  reecbed  sudi  a  low  point.  BerlTal  of  construction  brougbt 
Totume.  even  In  early  1937.  to  only  60  peroent  of  tbe  1930's  peak. 
Bwcanas  of  still  bli^ier  wages  and  material  costs,  and  economto 
uneertatnty,  construction  permits  bave  been  fSlUng  since  Marcb. 

Several  years  ago  tbe  IMeral  Oovemmcnt  allotted  •150U)00X)00 
tor  boosing  cooatractloa.  ftr  aid  of  tbls.  m  one  way  or  anotber. 
several-jgojects  were  buUt  in  Orester  New  Tork.  Tbe  Barlem 
pro)^  of  674  apartmentSk  now  nearmg  completion,  cost  about 
97J0O  a  fsmlly.  Inctadlng  land.  Hie  wnUunsburg  project^  to 
bouasjliao  famfltwa  bas  cost  jftOOO.  Some  projects  Iwve  cost 
Isss.    BoHis  Beestttanent  projsds  baiw  cost  ""*****  more. 

Now,  wblle  tbe  Okyvemment  bas  been  qwndlng  tbe  taxpayers' 
money  wltb  eo  liberal  a  band  on  tbeae  public  projects,  let  us 
aots  tbe  eoet  of  similar  private  oonstraetloa.  Tbe  BuUdlng 
Ttadea  M^loyers'  Assorlattnn  (in  tts  perlodleal  News  and  OjObck- 
ton  of  lev.  10.  1987)  gives  an  anatysls  ef  New  Tork  City 
bofldtag-pensn  flgurea  of  tbe  TJblted  States  Dspartment  of  Labor. 
~~'  tbaS  during  19M  reatdentlal  balldti«B  (osks-famlly. 


two-family,  and  multlfamlly  bouses)  were  built  m  tbe  five  bar- 
ougbs  (rf  Greater  New  York  to  bouse  83.290  families.  Tbe  average 
eetimated  cost  of  them  all.  not  including  land,  was  about  $3,000. 
For  one-family  hoxises  the  cost  varied  from  93,441  In  Queens  to 
$6,533  in  the  Bronx.  The  cost  of  mxilttfamlly  buildings  (that 
Is,  the  ustial  apartment  house)  varied  from  $2,833  In  Queens  to 
$4300  in  Manhattan.  I  am  told  that  the  cost  of  land  may  be 
figured  at  from  $400  or  $500  to  $1,000  to  $1,200  a  family— and  in 
a  few  cases  somewhat  more. 

A  partial  check  on  this  may  be  obtained  by  ascertaining  at  what 
price  one-family  hoxislng  is  being  offered  for  sale.  In  a  New 
Tork  Simday  paper  "of  August  8  we  find  varied  offerings  of  new 
low-priced  homes.  One  agency  offers  single  live-room  homes  of 
solid  brick,  stone  and  steel,  with  bathroom,  heated  garage  and 
other  Improvements  in  the  Borough  of  Queens  for  $4,290.  The 
torms  are  $900  down  and  the  balance  at  $34  a  month  for  90 
years — and  this  includes  interest,  insiutmce,  and  taxes.  I  have 
inspected  some  of  these  houses  and  they  are  of  excellent  quality. 
Other  homes  are  offered  at  slightly  higher  prices. 

It  would  seem  then  that  much  of  the  public  housing  recently 
built  has  been  costing  50  to  100  percent  more  than  privately 
built  hovislng.    What  are  the  reasons? 

An  Important  factor  is  the  restrictions  Imposed  by  labor 
unions — restrictions  Intended  to  increase  the  wages  and  Improve 
the  status  of  the  bulldlng-trades  workers,  but  the  actual  effect 
of  which  Is  to  reduce  the  yearly  wages  of  all  but  the  most  for- 
tunate, and  to  keep  the  rest  of  them  out  of  employment  altogether. 

Chief  among  these  restrictions  is,  of  cotirse,  the  prevailing  rate 
,  of  wages  laws— State  and  Federal  laws  that  require,  in  effect,  the 
payment  of  union  scales  of  wages  on  public  works.  They  alone 
have  probably  increased  cost  from  20  to  25  percent.  While  all 
public  work  has  been  done  at  these  fanciful  hoiu-ly  wages  (which 
lir.  Robert  Moses  said  prevail  nowhere  except  with  the  Govern- 
ment) ,  thousands  of  homes  have  been  built  in  Westchester,  Nassau, 
and  Queens  Counties  by  workers,  including  xmion  members,  at 
wages  about  half  the  union  rates. 

Other  factors  that  swell  the  cost  of  Government-aided  housing 
are  Jurisdictional  disputes  between  trade  imlons;  ridiculously  high 
standards  of  specification;  lack  of  coordination  between  spsclflca- 
tl<m  authorities  and  inspection  authorities;  building  upon  only  25 
to  35  percent  of  the  land;  undue  amount  of  red  tape  in  every  phase 
of  the  work,  which  discourages  contractors  from  bidding  except  at 
prices  that  include  all  unforeseen  contingencies;  the  tendency  to 
make  e«u:h  Job  a  social  experiment  rather  than  a  practical  bulld- 
mg  Job. 

Of  course,  I  know  the  ardent  friends  of  Government  housing  will 
Insist  they  are  trying  to  raise  the  standard  of  hovislng — ^they  are  not 
satisfied  with  old  standards.  But  whatever  the  standard,  it  is  vital 
to  keep  the  cost  down.  And  tbe  Wagner  biU  (except  for  the  Byrd 
amendment)  completely  ignores  cost — assumes  it  is  of  no  im- 
portance— specifically  provides  that  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages 
end  other  artificial  restrictions  shall  be  in  full  force.  Thus  a  h^h 
cost  would  be  certain. 

This  leads  to  the  nub  of  the  matter.  The  plea  for  better  housing 
Is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  expected  tenants  are  poor — they  are 
unable  to  house  themselves.  We  talk  of  Government  aid — but  the 
Government  is  nothing  but  the  tax  collector.  It  is  the  rest  of  us 
that  pay. 

And  passing  by  the  relatively  few  rich  who  we  asstnne  can  easily 
stand  their  share  of  the  cost  of  whatever  is  done,  let  us  consider 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  who  will  be  paying  for  this.  They 
are  represented  by  the  man  or  woman  with  a  smaJl  savings  ac- 
coimt — with  a  little  life  insxirance.  He  either  owns  his  own  home, 
perhaps  only  partly  paid  for,  or  else  he  rents  his  house  or  apart- 
ment. He  pays  all  the  rent  himself.  And  in  most  cases  what  he 
owns  or  what  he  rents  Is  not  nearly  so  good  as  what  it  is  now 
proposed  he  be  required  to  furnish  free  to  people  less  thrifty  than 
himself. 

This  does  not  make  sense.  It  Is  unjust  to  the  self-supporting 
Individual. 

There  are  ttiree  other  aspects.  One  is  the  effect  on  existing  real 
estate  of  the  Government  building  high-cost  housing,  and  then 
making  a  gift  to  the  tenants  of  a  large  part  of  the  rent.  This 
puts  the  Government  into  unfair  competition  with  the  owners  of 
existing  property — property  which  p&ya  taxes  the  community  needs. 

The  second  aspect  is  even  more  important.  We  are  now  In  the 
fifth  year  of  om*  economic  recovery.  Yet  with  a  public  debt  of 
$66,000,000,000  ($2,500,000,000  of  which  was  added  by  the  Federal 
Government  din-ing  the  last  year  alone),  and  with  an  additional 
$250,000,000  added  during  July  alone,  we  have  placed  a  heavy 
mortgage  on  the  future.  We  have  been  requiring  the  next  genera- 
tion to  pay  for  a  part  at  least  of  the  good  things  we  are  enjoying 
today — and  in  addition,  of  course,  they  will  have  to  pay  for  their 
own  good  things. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Fund  says  we  Should  retire  our  Federal 
debts  at  the  rate  of  one  bmion  a  year,  in  good  times  and  bad.  To 
do  this  we  must  revolutlonls»  our  present  spending.  The  greatest 
method  to  econcnnlae  is  not  to  undertake  fresh  expenditure — not 
to  entor  into  any  new  field;  or,  if  it  is  necessary  (as  probaUy  Is 
tbe  case  in  this  matter  of  housmg)  to  go  Into  a  new  field,  to  do 
It  wltb  tbe  most  rigid  economy. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Wagner  bin  solemnly  recites  that  private 
Industry  Is  imable  to  build  housing  for  low-income  families.  It 
does  not  say  that  most  of  tbe  cause  la  tbo  hindrance  thrown 
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In  the  way  by  Oovemment— such  as  tbe  prevailing  rate  of  wage. 
Ooverzunent  never  had  to  tell  the  motor  oompantas  bow  to  make 
good  automobiles  for  low-income  groups.  Tbe  Oovemment  could 
bave  taken  the  $8,000  it  put  Into  each  of  tbe  2.160  Williamsburg 
apartments  and  could  have  pmrhased  from  private  builders  in 
Queetu  a  modem  five-room  bouse  (wltb  heated  garage)  and  would 
have  had  nearly  $4,000  left  over.  In  other  words.  It  oould  bare 
boussd  nearly  twice  as  many  families  with  the  same  money. 

I  submit  that  the  Wagner  housing  bill  ought  not  to  pass  vmleai 
aU  restrictions  that  raise  the  cost  are  ellmliutted  and  unless  a 
provision  something  like  the  following  be  Included: 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  vital  national  p<dley  that  tba 
housing  to  be  built  under  the  act  must  and  shall  be  built  at  tbe 
lowest  possible  cost,  in  order  to  prevent  an  Impossible  burden  to 
the  taxpayer,  and  to  Insure  the  maximiun  amount  of  housing  to 
those  it  is  intended  to  benefit;  and  to  that  end  no  money  shall 
be  loaned  or  granted  by  the  Housing  Authority,  except  in  a  State 
where  the  prevailing  rate-of-wages  law  and  all  other  restrictive 
statutes  and  regulations  are  suspended,  and  until  that  State  has 
likewise  declared  through  its  law-making  body  that  low-cost  con- 
struction is  a  vital  part  of  its  policy. 

Without  such  a  provision  the  Wagner  bill  would  optm  xxp  a 
new  door  to  almost  limitless  spending  and  waste  of  the  people's 
monejF — and  few  families  would  get  the  needed  housing. 

MxBwxM  K.  Hast, 
President,  New  York  State  Economic  Council,  Inc 

Nbw  TOBK.  Aufu»t  10.  1937. 


The  Dairymen  Ignored 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN 

OF  NBW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thvrsday.  August  19, 1937 


BEMARKS  OF  HON.  FRANCIS  D.  CULKIN.  OF  NBW  YORB^  AT 
BOONVILLE  FAIR.  AUGUST  0.  1937 


Mr.  CUUCCN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarlcs  in  the  Rxcoro,  I  include  tbe  following  address 
recently  delivered  by  me: 

Fellow  citizens,  the  Invitation  to  speak  to  you  today,  reinforced 
by  an  eloquent  letter  from  your  president,  Mr.  Claud  Jytusser.  of 
the  BoonvUle  Herald,  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  escape  from  the 
tropical  heat  of  Washington  and  breathe  again  the  bracing  air 
of  the  north  coruitry.  Needless  to  say,  I  welcome  this  oppor- 
tunity to  come  here  and  tell  you  dairymen  what  is  going  on  at 
the  seat  of  government.  It  is  true  there  was  an  element  cf  chal- 
lenge in  the  proposition,  tar  exactly  1  year  ago  today,  Mr.  Wallace, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  gave  you  the  admlnlstratlmx's  view- 
point in  what  was  intended  to  be  a  conciliatory  and  vote-making 
speech. 

THS  SSnTlCAW  zoifoasD 

I  do  not  deny  to  Secretary  Wallace  the  attributes  of  personal 
charm  and  political  Integrity,  but  I  make  bold  to  state  that  under 
his  auspices  the  grievous  situation  of  the  dairyman  has  been.  In 
fact,  aggravated,  while  the  situation  of  the  com,  wheat,  cotton, 
and  tobacco  farmer  has  been  greatly  Improved.  Tbe  administra- 
tion has,  under  Mr.  Wallace's  direction,  paid  out  of  the  Treasury 
more  than  two  bUllon  dollars  to  place  tbe  favored  types  of  farmer 
mc»-e  on  a  parity  with  industry. 

I  do  not  quairel  with  that  procedxire.  In  fact,  I  voted  for  the 
legislation  on  the  the<a7  that  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer  goes 
hand  In  hand  with  the  prosperity  of  the  industrial  worker  and 
our  people  nationally.  I  do  quarrel  with  the  proposition  of  Secre- 
tary Wallace  which  led  him  to  take  an  active  part  In  denying  to 
the  dairyman  l^^slatlon  which  would  have  Improved  his  economic 
condition. 

The  Secretary  of  Agrlctdture,  and  when  I  q>eak  of  him  I  In- 
clude tbe  distinguished  occupant  of  the  White  House,  knew  fun 
weU  that  the  dairyman.  East  and  West,  was  facing  an  economic 
crisis  by  reason  of  low  prices  for  his  product,  due  to  eiqdoltatlon 
by  the  middleman  and  his  own  lack  of  organization.  Tliey  knew 
that  you  dairymen  had  not  worn  a  path  to  the  Treasury,  in  com- 
mon with  some  of  the  otber  farm  groups,  and  bad  not  been  on 
the  firing  line  clamming  for  Oovemment  aid.  They  knew  tbe 
dairy  farmer,  during  the  depression  and  down  to  tbe  present  day 
when  recovery  is  well  advanced,  was  tied  to  tbe  soil  like  tbe 
Russian  serf;  they  knew  that  the  dairyman's  land  was  being  sold 
for  taxes  and  while  be  Is  mairiTig  %  necessary  contribution  to  tbe 
health  of  tbe  peopde,  the  dairyman  finds  *»«»n«M»if  witbout  suttdent 
return  from  bis  Increasing  labor  to  live  la  cosnfort.  free  from  tbe 
stress  of  poverty. 

ZJLXXI— i^>p-^137 


In  bis  tpetdi  of  a  year  ago,  tbe  Secretary  Tafarved  tanebJngly 
to  tbe  "welfare  of  tbe  farmers  and  workers  acroaa  tbe  Canadian 
border  and  across  the  seas."  His  efforts  for  foreign  farmars  bas 
made  tbem  more  prosperoos  tban  tbey  bave  been  slace  tbe  Great 
War.  Be  told  you  at  that  time  that  the  high  i»lce  of  feed  was 
a  blessing.  He  told  you  that  you  were  back  to  noticeable  profits 
in  1936  and  1936.  AU  of  this  must  bavs  sounded  atrange  and 
tragic  to  you  of  tbe  north  country  wboae  baOks  were  to  tbe  waU. 
with  your  morti^iges  growing  bigger  and  your  taxes  remaining 

UXUMdd. 
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I  do  not  desire  to  give  my  remarlcs  a  partisan  tinge,  but  I  wfll 
recount  for  you  the  history  of  our  efforts  In  Congress  to  give  tbo 
dairy  group  parity  with  industry,  and  bow  our  every  effort  was 
thwarted  and  beaten  by  the  administration's  policies.  In  1936, 
Impatient  wltb  the  administration's  treatment  of  tbe  dairyman, 
a  nonpartisan  steering  committee  was  formed  in  ths  House,  com- 
posed of  75  Representatives,  all  from  dairying  States.  We  effected 
an  organization  and  presented  a  program  to  the  administration 
and  l^sisl&tlve  leadership  of  tbe  majority. 

Permit  me  to  briefly  recount  to  you  the  scope  of  tbe  legislation 
which  we  endeavored  to  write  and  the  manhandling  It  received 
from  Secretary  Wallace  and  the  admlnlstra.tk>n  leadership.  After 
the  A.  A.  A.  had  been  declared  unconstitutional  by  tbe  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  tbe  administration  presented  the  legisla- 
tion which  Is  now  on  ths  books,  the  Soil  Conservation  Act,  We 
endeavored  to  write  in  that  law  a  provision  to  protect  dairy- 
men by  requiring  that  any  l&nd  taken  out  of  production  or  otber 
basic  crops  should  not  be  used  for  pasture  or  forage  to  Increase 
production  of  dairy  products.  Ths  request  seemed  to  be  a  modest 
one.  Inasmuch  as  farmcm  on  lands  so  retired  were  to  receive 
benefit  payments  In  excess  of  five  himdred  million  dollars  a  year. 

The  histcxy  of  the  A.  A.  A.  shows  that  much  of  tbe  land  re- 
tired under  that  act,  35/)00.000  acres,  had  been  used  for  dairy- 
ing, particularly  in  the  South.  Tbe  records  show  that  tbate 
liad  been  an  increase  of  dairy  cows  in  the  South  of  three  and 
one-half  wiiiunn  under  the  New  Deal  auspices.  We  thought  that 
those  in  receipt  of  farm  benefits  should  not  "bave  tbelr  cake 
and  eat  it,  too",  and  that  the  dairyman,  who  by  tbe  nature  of 
his  farming  actuaUy  did  conserve  the  soil,  sbould  not  reoeiv* 
this  New  Deal  barrage  of  competition.  Tbe  leadership  In  tbe 
House  of  Repressntatives.  th«i  and  now.  Is  from  tbe  South,  and 
they,  aided  and  abetted  by  Secretary  Wallace  and  the  reat  of 
the  administration  forces,  turned  tbelr  batteries  iq>on  tbe  amende 
ment  and  defeated  it.  Today,  tbe  dairyman  Is  getting  deedly 
competition  from  the  cotton,  tobacco,  and  com  grower.  Tbat  la 
the  first  count  In  tbe  Indictment. 

THXT   eOLO   TBS   IMUBTICAIC    ACaOaS   THS   X^AXIB 

We  sought  to  obtain  an  amendment  to  the  Reciprocal  Tirade 
Agreement  Act  to  provide  no  further  reduction  be  permitted  in  the 
tariff  structure  on  dairy  products,  and  also  that  such  agreements 
should  be  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  In  his 
speech  here  a  year  ago.  Secretary  Wallace  eulogized  tbe  trade  agree- 
ment with  Canada  which  gives  the  Canadian  farmer  a  reduction 
of  3  cents  a  pound  on  Cheddar  cheese.  Under  tbls  trade  agree- 
ment Canada  was  also  given  a  quota  on  cream  and  cattle.  In 
treaties  wltb  France.  Swltaerland.  and  tbe  Netherlands  tbe  du^ 
on  dairy  products  has  been  lowered  from  30  to  35  peroent,  altbougb 
production  costs  In  these  coxmtrles  are  less  tban  half  of  wbat  tbey 
are  m  America.  The  result  hss  been  that  whUe  tbe  price  of  otber 
farm  products  has  been  greatly  increased,  tbe  price  on  dairy  prod- 
ucts remains  static  or  dq;>resBed  despite  tbe  grsatly  inoreased  oost 
<tf  production  whlcb  hss  fallen  upon  tbe  shoulders  of  tbe  dairy- 
men. Impmtatlan  of  dairy  products  amounted  to  more  than 
$16,000,000  In  1936.  The  Donocratlc  leadMsblp  of  tbe  Ways  and 
Means  Conmnlttee  of  tbe  House  refused  to  give  vu  a  hearing  on  tbls 
proposition,  despite  tbe  fact  every  otber  nation  wltb  whom  treatlea 
have  been  made,  whether  European,  South  American,  or  other- 
wise, reqvOres  tbe  ratification  of  tbe  treatlea  by  tbelr  legislative 
assemblies. 

We  sou^t  to  obtain  appn^nlatlons  for  tbe  eradication  of  bovine 
tuberculosis  and  Bang's  disease.  Ibe  Democratlc-controiled  Houae 
committee,  although  tbey  had  voted  93^000,000,000  for  tbe  wheats 
com,  and  cotton  farmer,  refiised  to  give  us  adequate  apfwoprla- 
tlons  tar  that  ptirpose.  We  sought  an  additional  $ll,000j000  and 
were  ^ven  three  and  ope-half  after  a  protracted  and  savage 
straggle. 

a*wiTABT  vaoDOcnow 

We  sought  extension  of  tbe  Lenroot-Taber  Act,  which  problbMe 
tbe  Importation  of  cream  and  milk  Into  tbe  United  States,  to 
aU  dairy  products  unless  such  products  have  been  ptodueed  by 
dairy  herds  under  c^Bclal  tests  for  bovine  tuberculosis.  Mote 
tban  9300,000.000  have  been  q>ent  In  continental  United  Btatee 
by  State  and  Federal  Oovemments  for  eradication  of  bovine 
tuberculosis.  Tbe  farmer,  himself,  receives  only  nominal  rrim- 
bursement  for  tbe  loas  of  his  oow  and  eomKlmwa  bis  wbole  bard, 
and  has  contributed  more  tban  $100,000,000  to  tbe  potpaee  of 
Insuring  sanitary  production  of  bis  milk.  I  know  of 
country  in  tbe  wortd.  except  New  Zealand,  wben 
tlons  are  enforced.  Tbe  American  span  of  life  bas 
10  yeara,  and  It  baa  been  said  by  rdlaUe  autbortly  tbai  tbls  Is 
largSly  due  to  tbe  sanitary  production  of  dairy  proitafltB.  Daaptte 
these  facts,  tbs  admlnlstration-oontrcdled  committee  of  tbm  Booaa 
on  agrlciilture  retuaed  to  even  give  ua  a  bearing,  on  tbe  grounda 
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It  vooM  b«  ^totetlng  prtee^ilM  IsM  down  In  tb*  tnMie 
mmti.  To  add  Inaolt  to  Injury,  tbe  State  DqMrtment  wrote  Into 
tlMit  troatiM  tbe  pforlalcai  ttuU  we  oould  not  IsqiOM  aaaltazy 
wgiilatmna  wtthoot  the  oonaent  of  otbar  aattooe.  none  of  whom 
had  made  more  than  the  first  approach  toward  diseaae  eradlestlon 
and  tb»  produetton  of  dairy  productian  by  aanttary  meana.  The 
dairyman  la  atlll  being  aold  aoroae  the  Lakae  and  over  ttaa  aeaa 
by  tha  totamatMHoalisti  in  charge  of  this  program. 

We  eonght  to  obtain  an  artrttttonal  csdH  tas  oan  foteign  Ikts  and 
oils.  The  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Ways  and  Means  Oom- 
mittee  refused  to  evsn  give  us  a  hwrlTig  on  this  proposition. 


The  last  count  in  the  tDdletment  reTOlyes  around  an  added 
S-cent  tax  on  oleomargarine  manufactured  In  the  United  States. 
me  proposltton  did  not  even  reaA  the  hearing  stage  In  the  Agri- 
culture CScmmilttee.  as  the  oottan-oO  grmip,  who  were,  of  course, 
interested  In  butter  substitutes,  were  in  command.  We  Talnly 
called  the  admlnlstrstlaD's  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  only 
fBjeoOXXX)  worth  or  cottonseed  pruducto  went  into  the  manufac- 
ture of  Tegeteble  margarine,  the  dairyman  of  the  North  and  Bast 
was  buying  HO.OOOjOOO  worth  of  cottonseed  byproducts  as  food  for 
cattle.  In  prosperous  years  the  purchase  by  the  dairyman 
amounted  to  •100,000j000  a  year.  We  vainly  called  attention  to 
the  fleet  that  the  praBte  firom  the  sale  of  butter  substitutes  went 
kurgefrf  to  the  Rillteptaas  or  to  the  *^padter  kings."  We  called 
attcnwm  to  tfie  finding  of  tbe  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the 
largest  body  of  oonanmers  to  America,  that  the  use  of  butter 
Mibstttutea  was  Injurious  to  cblldbood  and  partlcularty  harmful  to 
We  called  attentkn  to  the  fact  that  while  butter  sub- 
•yathetlc,  oountof elt  food  lading  in  yltamlns  neces- 
to  sustain  life,  they  were  atao  destroying  the  market  for  dairy 
We  caBed  attention  to  our  Uttle  neighbor,  Canada,  with 
ICMXKMMO  people  In  cenparattre  modest  drcumstanoss.  which  had 
Obstished  the  manuiseture  and  sale  of  butter  subsUtutes.  I  my- 
■Blf  introdUJDSd  a  bOI  patterned  after  tiie  Canadian  measure. 
otssto  were  all  in  vain.  They  conceded  the  justice  <a  our 
In  the  intvesto  of  the  datryman  and  puUlo  health,  but 
the  pomical  laah  and  the  urge  of  loyalty  refused  to  give  us 
the  leOef  asked.  The  opposition  to  oar  program  went  fUrttker. 
The  Msigailae  lastitnte,  flnazMWd  by  the  ''packer  kings",  caused  to 
he  fiHkrodueed  »  bUl  that  dignllled  olearnatgartne  tj  giving  It  a 
BtatulUij  name  and  abolUhed  moet  of  the  present  taxee  <m  tbe 
nefarious  prodoct.  The  meseurss  we  proposed  all  died  aborning, 
eienghtiset  In  the  Bouse,  always  at  the  bebsst  and  command  of 
ths  Dqiitment  of  Agrieutture  and  Ssoretary  Wallaoe. 

■b  X  have  oflBM  to  believe  that  imder  the  preeont  administration 
the  caee  of  the  dairyman  win  not  be  aided  or  advanced.  The  fact 
la  that  these  of  ue  who  represent  dairying  distrlsto  have  Bftent 
much  of  our  time  in  preventing  the  artmlnlstiatlon  from  imposing 
uitfrtfradly  and  evil  legialatian  on  the  datryman. 

X  SKy  this  advlaedly.  because  our  fptxtth  on  the  question  was 
always  nonpamsan  and  spedfle.  We  had  in  our  ranks  the  Pro- 
giteifiiit  of  Wtsftrmsfn,  the  Ftemer-Laborttes  from  Minnesota,  the 
aoUd  Bepubllean  ddegation  ftom  the  North,  and  some  q>lendld 
Democrats  from  the  Cast  and  West.  We  erhanstfid  every  parlia- 
OMntary  strategy,  but  the  die  was  cast  against  us.  So  far  as  legis- 
lative achievement  In  behalf  of  the  dairyman  is  oonoemed  the 
nenlte  have  been  negative.  It  Is  true  that  we  have  kept  your  cause 
•live  and  prevented  the  unsympathetic  srimlnlstratloo  at  Wash- 
ington ttam  destroying  the  dairy  Industry. 

The  altuatton  being  as  It  la.  tbe  dabynAn  must  turn  to  other 
la  order  to  remedy  his  coodltioa.    The  course  X  am  going 

tis  Obviously  sound.  It  Is  takhig  a  leaf  tkom  the  book  of 
baton  and  nimble  middleman.  It  Is  embraced  in  one 
*X>t9Uiiaer  Organise  to  the  last  man.  Organiae  imtn  it 
Tou  must  give  up  your  ancient  IndlvMnaUsm  snd  join 
up  with  the  cooperattvee  or  other  ocganlaatlons.  I  know  there  are 
two  aohoole  of  thought  in  New  York  State  on  the  proposition  and, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  care  not  which  vehicle  you  ride  in  If 
you  but  present  a  united  front  to  the  enemy.  Do  not  be  too 
teoeeleoB  of  your  own  views  on  organlaatioa.  The  evil  conditton 
ef  the  dairyman  hae  been  due,  in  eonsideralrie  part,  to  his  tmwnilng- 
nesB  to  jolB  forees  with  eartstlng  organlaatieBB.  Datryman  have 
teo  prone  to  see  the  mote  in  the  other  fdlow^  eye,  and  some- 
have  hived  vrlth  their  eppressoiB  when  the  price  of  milk 
temporarily  was  a  little  higher.  There  are  honest,  slnosre.  and 
able  men  in  all  groupe.  Btek  them  out  aad  j(Mn  forces  with  them. 
Pttt  siway  yoor  phobiaa  and  hates  and  make  a  oommon  stand 
agatoat  the  uppreseor.  n  was  the  Napoleenlc  eonoeption  to  divide 
tiie  enemy  in  two  and  than  dietioj  each  part  In  turn.  The  dls- 
trlhotots  In  the  pest  have  taken  •  Isaf  froaa  the  book  of  Ih^wlean 
you  base  been -destroyed  pieeameel.  In  the  present  hour  of 
dlstreaa  X  hope  you  een  sw  the  togle  of  ay  soggesttonsL 

in  the  Industrial  Aeld  haa  focgad  ahead  of  the  fiuner. 
la  in  a  fair  wa^  now  to  obteln  decant  return  for  Ite  skill 
ton  untar  the  i  iTT  sa  fnigalnfin  pslnelplBS.  That  Is  eoond 
national  pioeeduie  and  /applies  to  the  dairyman.  If  you  bift 
organhw  under  loyal,  able,  and  honeet  Isadendilp,  you  vrlll  eome 
and  Obtain  e  Just  and  living  price  for  your  product. 
I  are  pienly  of  proflta  in  the  dairying  fame  and  the  ooneumiag 
la  paytag  ade(|uate  prlosa.    The  tnnUU  le  that  the  daliy^ 


Mnations  of  capital,  including  the  Borden  Co.  and  the  Dairy  Fiod^ 
neto  Corporation,  hold  you  in  tbe  hollow  of  their  hands.  i  ~ 

Let  me  give  you  one  example  of  the  vast  profits  which  heve 
accrued  to  distributors  In  one  milkshed.  In  House  Document  M 
of  the  Serenty-flfth  Congress  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  re- 
porta  that  the  National  Dairy  Products  Corporation  paid  $1V 
000.000  for  $0,000,000  worth  of  assets  of  the  WiUs.  Jonee  Milk  Co.. 
Pliiladelphla,  Pa.  In  5  years  this  concern  paid  $12,000,000  in  net 
cash  dividends.  During  this  period  the  farmers  In  tills  milkshed 
were  not  obtolnlng  a  living  price  for  their  product. 

These  profits  were  obtained  in  part  in  the  Cmmecticut  end 
Fhiladelphla  mllksheds  by  what  the  federal  Trade  Commission 
mildly  calls  "underpayments  to  producers."  I  stigmatize  this  pro- 
cedure by  its  correct  name  when  I  call  it  grand  larceny.  On  page 
6  of  House  Document  152  of  the  Seventy -fourth  Congress  it  ^- 
pears  that  the  dairy  farmers  of  the  Philadelphia  area  "lost  in  excess 
of  $630,000  in  1034  by  reason  of  underpayments  by  distributors 
for  grade  A  milk."  In  other  words,  the  distributors  in  that  milk 
area  stole  that  amoiint  from  the  bankrupt  producers.  In  both 
the  Connecticut  and  Philadelphia  mllksheds  some  distributors 
were  fovmd  who  made  millc  from  combinations  of  cream,  water, 
P^im,  or  condensed  milk  and  sold  it  as  grade  A.  thus  de- 
pressing the  price  of  the  genuine  article  and  selling  a  fraudulent 
article  for  use  by  Infants  of  those  localities.  This  practice  went 
on  In  1B31.  1933.  1938,  and  1934,  the  last  year  the  books  were 
examined.  In  the  first  6  monttis  of  1933.  in  the  Philadelphia 
area,  the  excess  of  bottle-milk  sales  over  basic  purchases  amounted 
to  more  than  four  and  one-half  million  quarts,  divided  between 
mtiit  bought  as  cream  and  sold  as  bottled  milk  and  milk  bought 
as  manufacturing  milk  and  sold  as  bottled  milk. 

There  were  many  more  millions  of  quarts  of  milk  sold  as 
class  1  along  retail  routes  which  were  paid  for  at  class  3  prices. 
In  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  two  local  distributors  sold  two  and  one-half  mil- 
lion quarts  of  milk,  paid  for  at  surplus-milk  prices  and  sold  for 
bottled  milk.  The  Federal  Trade  Conunission  says  It  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  amount  of  milk  sold  as  grade  A  and  paid 
for  at  class  3  prices  was  even  larger.  You  should  know  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  only  made  a  partial  investigation 
of  these  grand  larcenies  from  the  producers  in  the  Connecticut. 
Pliiladelphla,  and  St.  Louis  mllksheds.  and  has  made  none  at  all 
in  New  York's  milkshed.  I  am  advised  by  the  Commission  that 
they  have  but  scratched  the  surface.  It  is  my  belief  that  this 
code  of  larceny  which  rxiles  the  Bordens  and  the  National  Dairies 
in  the  other  mllksheds  Is  in  operation  In  this  State. 

The  distributors  and  the  lobbylsta  have  fought  an  audit  in  New 
York  State  successfully  until  now.  Their  obvious  alarm  In  this 
connection  leads  me  to  believe  that  where  there  is  so  much 
smoke  there  must  be  scnne  fire.  Personally,  I  wish  to  characterise 
this  performance,  which  I  believe  Is  national  In  scope  and  in- 
cludes New  York  State,  as  the  most  despicable  form  of  grand 
larceny  that  has  ever  come  to  my  notice.  The  penal  eodee  of 
these  States  cover  it,  and  why  In  C3od's  name  some  of  thete 
thieves  who  have  been  caught  red-handed  are  not  In  jail  Is  more 
than  I  can  understand.  If  a  man  steals  a  loaf  of  bread  for  his 
hungry  family,  the  law  Is  rigorous  In  Its  exactions.  These  gentry 
seem  to  be  able  to  steal  millions  of  quarts  of  milk  and  escape 
panlshment.  I  mention  these  facts  to  emphasize  the  necessity 
for  a  real  sea -going  audit  of  these  accounts  of  the  books  of 
the  distributors  in  this  State.  I  repeat  that.  East  snd  West, 
these  malefactors  are  bound  together  by  hoops  of  steel,  ^ly^  it  la 
a  fair  inference  that  what  they  do  in  Connecticut  and  Philadel- 
phia, theee  same  outfits  are  doing  in  New  York. 

NATIONAI,   MONOPOLY 

There  is  another  phase  of  tlie  marketing  condition  which  must 
be  cured.  I  charged  in  the  Congress  recently  that  the  dairynken. 
nationally,  vrere  in  the  grip  (tf  a  savage,  unrestrained  monopoly 
which  reaches  practically  Into  every  part  of  continental  America. 
The  monopoly  exists  here  in  New  York  State  with  all  the  primi- 
tive procedure  which  characterized  the  heyday  of  the  Standard  On 
Co.  It  Is  a  commit,  venal,  and  criminal  conspiracy  against  the 
well-being  of  you  dairymen.  It  Is  composed  of  the  National  Dairy 
Products  Corporation,  which  acts  in  ooUaboratloo,  wlUi  the  Borden 
Co.,  and  sometimes  through  the  agency  of  their  own  company 
unions.  In  that  speech  I  called  attention  to  the  criminal  price- 
flzing  performance  which  went  on  at  Plymouth.  Wis.,  which  pro- 
foundly affects  the  price  of  all  milk  products  In  America.  There 
the  price  of  cheese  Is  fixed  by  the  satellites  of  the  "pecker  Ungs", 
Swift  ft  Co..  Armour  &  Co..  and  the  National  DAlry  Products  Cor- 
poration and  the  Borden  Co.  Tlie  Federal  Trade  Commission  made 
findings  on  the  proposition  and  I  have  demanded  that  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Attorney  General  bring  these  criminals  to  Justice. 

Other  Congressmen,  notably  Representative  Beknaii)  J.  Oraa- 
yAWK.  of  Wisconsin,  a  Progressive,  and  Representative  Wsiass  M. 
PzBKB,  of  Oregon,  a  Democrat,  both  exc^ent  technicians  in  this 
fMd.  have  followed  up  with  speeches  making  requests  similar  to 
mine.  Tour  own  disttoguished  Congressman.  Dr.  DoooiJUi.  vritfied 
me  to  tdl  you  that  he  was  with  you  tooth  and  nail  In  the  fight 
for  eoonomle  justlee.  We  aze  expecting  results,  and  I  make  no 
heeitaney  in  saying  that  if  we  dont  get  them,  there  wffl  be  blood 
on  the  administrative  moon. 


A    OOMnXR    ATTDIT 

A  law  waa  passed  during  the  last  seesicai  of  the  New  York  State 
legislature  providing  an  audit  of  daalMB*  books.    That 
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lent  legislation,  and  If  honesUy  conducted,  an  examination  $hould 
develc^  facto  and  findings  which  would  stop  the  oppressors  in 
their  tracks.  Tlie  new  commissioner  of  markets.  Mr.  Noyes.  is  an 
excellent  man,  honest  and  incorruptible.  X  hope  and  believe  he 
has  the  fighting  heart.  I  am  advised  the  machinery  of  this  law 
is  in  his  hands,  and  I  suggest  that  he.  in  collaboration  with  the 
FMeral  Ttade  Commiseion.  should  set  zealoxis  and  unpurchasahle 
accoimtants  jnomptly  at  work  to  make  a  real  and  not  synthetic 
audit  of  the  books  of  these  companies.  Let  the  audit  go  to  every 
phase  of  their  disbursements.  Not  only  the  disbursements  of  the 
company  itself,  but  its  olBcers  who  have  obtained  large  sums  for 
Illegal  purposes  from  the  treasury  of  the  companies.  Find  out 
who  has  been  the  beneficiary  of  loans  and  gifts,  and  whether  any 
public  oBioer,  ptat  or  present,  has  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  their 
favor.  Find  out  what  college  professors,  if  any,  are  on  their  pay 
roll.  Find  out  how  much  they  give  the  Democrats  in  the  State 
and  Nation,  and.  for  good  measure,  find  out  how  much  they  gave 
to  the  Republican  Party.  Obtain  and  publish  the  names  of  polit- 
ical lawyers  and  the  amount  of  fees  paid  to  them,  and  for  what. 
Most  important  of  all.  find  out  if  this  Is  true,  as  charged,  that 
they  are  now  disburalng  money  for  controlling  the  bargaining 
agency  set  up  by  the  Rogers-Allen  Act.  Hie  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  the  new  commisslcmer  of  agriculture  of  this  Stete 
can — and  oy  a  thoroxigh  audit — bring  these  exploiters,  who  are 
destroying  you  dairymen,  to  their  knees.    [Applause.] 

OOVKRNOB  LZHMAN'S  PAST 

I  make  hold  to  call  upon  Oovemor  Lehman  to  take  a  hand  in  this 
situation.  He  was  present  at  the  birth  of  National  Dairies,  which 
organization  is  now  fast  moving  toward  a  complete  control  of  the 
very  lives  and  destinies  of  millions  of  men,  women,  and  children. 
The  Oovemor  must  know  that  the  lives  of  you  dairymen  and  the 
■very  life  of  the  north  country  Is  at  stalce  in  this  issue.  Ttie  Gov- 
ernor must  know  that  if  you  are  finally  driven  to  abandon  your 
f&rms.  business  and  the  commimlty  life  in  these  areas  will  perL'h. 
The  Governor  is  a  humanitarian,  and  he  knows  that  a  nost  of 
Americans  are  being  destroyed  because  of  a  savage,  corrupt  mo- 
nopoly, engineered  largely  by  the  very  forces  he  set  in  motion. 
Let  him  spieak  in  thunder  t<mes  to  these  corruptionlsto  and  op- 
pressors, and  I  am  sure  they  will  heed  his  words. 

The  Oovemor  knows  that  when  the  Rogers-Allen  Act  and  the 
McElroy-Young  Act  were  sent  to  his  desk  by  the  legislature  he 
cLcse  the  Rogers-Allen  Act  as  the  instrumentality  to  bring  Justice 
to  the  dairymen.  He  knows  that  It  is  now  duuged  openly  that 
the  distributors  are  mtuxlerlng  this  act  in  its  bed  throush  the 
medium  of  Illegal  and  coercive  actions.  Is  the  Governor  of  this 
great  State  going  to  stand  passively  by  while  the  law  is  being 
flouted?    I.  for  one,  do  not  believe  it. 

Although  a  Republican.  I  have  admired  the  Governor's  record 
and  his  courageous  stand  on  public  questions.  His  magnificent 
service  in  the  garment  strike  is  one  of  the  epics  in  the  history  of 
labor.  He  took  the  economic  <diains  off  the  garment  workers,  who 
were  being  exploited.  Let  him  now  take  the  chains  off  the  dairy- 
man and  "ciu-h  these  cruel  devils  of  their  will"  by  compelling 
these  monopolists  to  live  within  the  law. 

There  can  be  no  shirkers  or  camp  followers  In  this  fight.  Any 
man  or  groiip,  ostensibly  on  the  side  of  the  dairyman,  who  is  really 
serving  the  milk  monopolists  is.  to  my  mind,  "full  of  rottenness 
and  dead  man's  bones."  You  can  rely  on  us  at  Washingtcm  to 
energize  the  Federal  agencies  In  this  matter.  They  are  now  In  the 
saddle  on  the  proposition.  With  the  Stete  authorities  mllltantly 
fighting  on  tbe  side  of  law  and  economic  decency,  and  you  dairy- 
men  standing  together,  the  day  of  your  economic  redemption  will 
speedily  arrive. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  state  that  I  am  enlisted  for  the  duration 
of  this  war  and  will  battle  unceasingly  to  Iving  you  economic 
Justice.     (Applause.) 


Effect  of  Act  of  March  1,  1937,  On  EligibUity  of 
Members  of  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  Atigust  19. 1937 


ARTICLE  IN  THS  RECORDER.  SAN  FRANCESCO  LBQAL 

PUBLICATION  _. 


Mr.  BXTRKE.  Mir.  President,  I  adc' unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recou  a  very  able  and 
Interesting  article  aniearing  in  the  Recorder,  a  legal  publica- 
tion of  San  Runcisco,  Califs  concerning  the  effect  of  the 


Retirement  Act  of  March  1.  1937,  as  to  the  question  of  In- 
creasing the  emoluments  of  the  ofBce  of  E^upreme  Court 
Justices  and  also  as  to  the  question  of  tbe  creation  of  a  nev 
office  because  of  that  act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Ftom  the  San  Francisco  Recorder.  Aug.  16  and  IT,  1987) 

DID  THS  ACT  OV  CONGSESS  OF  MAKCH   1.  1S3T.  "ODEAXB"  OB  SO  XT  **IK- 
CBEASX"  THS  "EMOLUICKNTS"   OF  ANT  omCS   WlTHllf  TBS  MKUnWO 

or  SECTION  s  or  asticlb  i  or  th>  comstitutiun.  ao  as  to  ksmdxb 

MnfBBKS    or   THS    PBESXNT    CONQBESS.    WHICH    KMACIXD    THAT    ACT, 

nnEU6iE:i.s  DtntiNa  TBxn  cxnaxarr  TxaMS  voa  AProomaarr  as 

JUSTICES  or  TBS  ST7PBE1CK  COUSXf 

(By  Andrew  F.  Burke,  of  the  San  Pranclaeo  Bar) 

By  act  of  March  1.  1937.  Congress  extended  to  Justioes  at  the 
Supreme  Court  the  prlvUege  theretofore  granted  to  Federal  judgea, 
other  than  Justices  of  the  Suprane  Court.  tIs.  to  "retire"  from 
active  service  (without  "resigning"  their  offices) .  with  the  right  to 
receive,  during  the  baJance  of  their  lives,  the  compensation  which 
they  were  receiving  at  retirement. 

A  question  has  arisen  whether  any  Member  of  the  present  Con- 
gress, which  enacted  the  act  of  March  1.  1937.  will,  during  his 
current  term  of  office,  be  eligible  to  appointment  as  Justice  of 
the  Sxipreme  Court  in  view  of  section  6.  of  article  I.  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  reads.  In  part,  as  foUows: 

"No  Senator  or  Representative  ahall,  during  the  time  for  which 
he  was  elected,  be  ai^wlnted  to  any  civil  office  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  which  shaU  have  been  created,  or  the  emxdu- 
ments  whereof  shaU  have  been  Increased  during  such  time:  •  •  •■* 

Two  grounds  are  asserted  against  the  eligibility  of  Mismbers  of 
the  present  Congress  during  their  present  terms.    They  are: 

(1)  That  the  act  of  March  1.  1837.  Increased  the  "cmotnments" 
of  the  oflBce  of  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  providing  for  a 
retirement  allowance  for  retired  Justices:  and 

(2)  That  the  act  of  March  1.  1087,  in  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  so-caUed  "suooeasor"  to  a  retiring  Justtoe  of  the 
Supreme  Cotirt  "created"  a  new  crfDce.  Inasmuch  as  a  retiring 
Justice  does  not  vacate  (but.  on  the  contrary,  contlaxMS  in)  his 
office,  so  that  his  ao-caUed  "sucoeasor"  is  not  a  suooeasor  at  all. 
inasmuch  as  he  does  not  fill  a  vacancy  In  an  old  ofltoe.  tha  oAea 
of  the  retiring  Jxistlce.  but  in  fact  lllla  a  new  office. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  the  inellglblUty  thus  sssiiitiil  against 
Members  of  the  present  Congress  wiU  not  extend  beyond  their 
current  terms.-  The  constitutional  ineligibiUty  exists  only  during 
the  term  which  the  Member  of  Congress  was  holdlag  a*  the  time 
of  the  enactment  of  the  act  which  "created"  tha  now  oAce  or 
"Increased  the  emcduments"  of  an  Old  office.  It  was  ao  held  by 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  in  an  opinhui  respecting  the  ^iglbUlty  of 
Senator  WUUam  8.  Kenyon  of  Iowa  during  a  sucoeeding  term  for 
appointment  to  the  olSoe  of  circuit  Judge  created  during  a  pre- 
ceding term  a<  the  Senator.    (8S  Opinions  of  Attorneys  Oeneral. 

The  facts  were  that  on  February  19.  1919.  whUe  Senator  Kenyan 
waa  serving  as  United  States  Senator  from  Iowa»  tha  aalarlea  of 
circuit  Judges  were  increased  by  act  of  Congress,  Tbm  then  cur- 
rent term  of  Senator  Kenyon  expired  on  March  4.  1919.  In  1918 
Senator  Kenyon  was  reelectM,  however,  and  his  new  tann  began 
on  March  4.  1919.  On  January  81.  1922.  he  was  appomted  a  cir- 
cuit Jxidge  in  the  eighth  circuit.  The  salary  ai  the  oOoo  was 
Increased  in  one  term  and  the  appointment  of  Senster  Kenyan 
to<A  place  in  the  next  term. 

Reference  to  the  history  of  Oongreaslanal  allowances  to  Judges, 
consequent  upon  (1)  resignation  and  (8)  retirement  (without 
resignation)  is  pertinent 

Sinoe  April  10.  1869  (16  Stats.  45),  all  Federal  Judgas.  Including 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Coxirt,  have  had  the  right  to  an  allow- 
ance for  lUe  upon  reaignlng  from  office.  When  the  Judicial  Code 
waa  adopted  on  BCarch  3.  1911,  the  provision  for  an  aUovanoe  to 
a  resigning  jxidge  was  Incorporated  aa  aectlon  860.  By  act  ^>- 
proved  February  25,  1919  (40  Stats.  1167) .  section  860  was  amended 
so  as  to  provide  for  the  retirement  (as  dlstlngulshod  from  resigna- 
tion) of  Federal  Judges  other  than  Justioes  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
and  for  a  retiring  aUowance  to  such  retiring  Jiidges  for  tbe  bal- 
ance of  their  lives,  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  salary  raeelTad  by 
them  at  the  date  of  retirement. 

nie  reason  for  tbe  amendment  so  as  to  provide  for  retirement  and 
a  retirement  aUowance  as  distinguished  from  a  resignation  wltk 
attendant  aUowance  is  clear.  There  Is  a  vital  distlnctkin  between 
a  reelgnatlon  of  a  Judge  or  other  officer,  and  his  rettranent.  By 
re^gnatlon.  an  officer  ceases  to  be  such;  by  retirement  his  status  aa 
such  officer  ctti^Ip^iiw,  but  he  Is  relieved  from  the  active  dntlaa  vt 
the  office. 

See  "Army"  (5  Cor.  JUr,  pp.  313-315). 

Also  Booth  ▼.  United  StatM,  291  U.  &  839  (1984).  later  dealt  with. 

This  ii»y^»>«^""  betwetti  resignation  and  retirement  la  aU  Impor- 
tant, because  different  conseqijcnccs  ensue.  For  erampla.  section  1 
of  article  lH  of  the  Constitution  provldea,  among  other  thtocs^  aa 
follows: 

"The  Judges,  both  of  tbe  Supreme  and  Inferior  oourta.  sbaU  hold 
their  offices  dtolng  good  behavior,  and  shaU.  at  stated  tlmea.  receive 
for  their  services  a  compensation,  which  shall  not  be  dlmlnlsfaad 
during  their  oootlnuanoe  in  offioa." 
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By  MM oo  cf  tMapfOfklMi.  tb»  Ooun—  1—  ao  powr  te 
tbe  oompeDMtkm  at  %  IMorml  Judge  wbllB  ke  rcauOns  m  oOoe, 
even  to  tlia  ortant  of  fmpflng  an  Inoome  tax  ttaerean  {Evmu  ▼. 
Oor«,  sn  U.  S.  MS),  xr.  bowrar.  fey  rMlgn*tlon.  Haib  "wtaiamimncm 
In  ofBoe"  of  •  Judge  oeMes.  tbe  OosigreH  baa  poam  to  rednoa  any 
statutory  aliowanoe  made  to  him  to  attend  iqwn  hie  reatgnatlon. 
Tbla  hi4>paned  in  tbe  caae  of  ICr.  Jtwtloe  Tlolmea.  vbo  ntigned  his 
oOce  of  Justice  of  tbe  Supreme  Ooort.  (There  was  no  pttwrlaton  at 
the  ttane  for  retttcment.)  Tbe  OongraM  alao  baa  power  to  krry  an 
income  tax  upon  the  aUowanoe  oC  a  mttpiml  Jud^,  no  constitu- 
tional provision  forbidding  It. 

On  the  other  band.  In  retiring  a  judge  does  not  loaehls  status  as 
Judge,  but  continues  to  hold  tbe  same  "during  good  behavior" 
(L  e..  during  life)  and  hence  his  retlzlng  allowance  cannot  be 
dimtnhtfied  €f  the  Oomgress  (either  by  dbect  diminution  or  by  lery 
of  an  Inoome  tax  thereon)  In  Tlew  of  the  constttutlonal  provlatan 
-  kbova  («MM  ▼.  Oors,  ntpm;  Booth  ▼.  United  Stmtea.  nipra) . 

Tbe  Booth  «aae  tnvolfed  an  act  of  Ooogreas  which  had  attempted 
to  deoeaae  «m  lettrlng  aOowanea  of  retired  Federal  Judges.  Judge 
Booth,  ctreon  Jodga,  and  Jtidge  Amklon.  distrlet  Judge,  who  had 
retired  undo'  the  abofa  mautfcmed  act  of  February  as.  1»19  (but 
bad  no*  raatgned).  boougbt  suit  to  leeover  the  amounts  of  which 
they  had  been  deprlred  by  the  aet  of  Oooffraes.  The  Judgea 
elatmed  that,  despite  tbair  "tetlremrat**.  they  stfU  hrtd  ofBce  as 
ctrcott  lodge  and  dlatriet  Judge.  raqpeetlTrty.  and  that  the  abofe- 
quotod  piofMtcm  of  section  1  of  article  nz  forbade  decrease  of 
their  eompanaatloaL  The  Ouuieme  Court,  in  a  unanimous  ded- 
upbcdd  tbe  eontentton  of  the  Jodgea  {Booth  ▼.  VntttA  Stmte$. 
O.anddaddsdthataeltherof  thejodgeabyreUrlng  (wittkout 
0  bad  fcated  tale  oOoe  or  eeaasd  to  be  a  Judge,  and.  in 
the  oompensatton  of  mA  Judge  was  protected  against 
dlmlnutlan  by  seetlaB  >  of  artMe  nx  of  the  Ooostttution  above 
quoted,  and  thai  the  atatote  which  bad  attempted  to  decrease 
their  aalarlH  was  iinonnatiriHliiiial. 

The  Court  drew  tbm  dtsHnctlon  Let  wean  a  "leUiemenr*  and  a 
rnaignatloa'*  and  potated  oat  tha  eonaeqaenee  of  each.  lespec- 
tlvMy.  to  be  aa  abora  slated. 

It  DoUows  that  the  Members  of  the  peeent  Congreas  are  in- 
eUgible  to  appotntment  to  the  Bnpieuie  Ooort  duru^  their  eorrent 


win  be 
Van  Devanter,  wea 


1.  Ibe  "omee*  to  wblch  the 
niwealfwail  by  the  laHieiiMiiil  of  Hr. 
"eteated"  by  tbe 
±  Tbe  "^nolumantB"  of  tbe  oAoe  wbleb  the  appointee  will  fill 

by  tbe  preaant  Coofreas. 
I  for  tbaae  OGBdoskma  may  be  tartsAy  pot: 
<«)  Obfdar  Beofb  v.  ITallatf  States  (»1  U.  S.  tW)  a  Justice  who 
"reCliM"  (wttbovt  rartgatng)  does  not  vaoate  bia  oOee  ae  Jostloe. 
bat  eonttanisa  to  hold  tbe  sama^    Hla  retbemBnt  merely  relieves 


es  a  eoodltlaa  to  leeatving  the  coaa|»ensa- 
TblB  being  true,  tbe  appolatee  to  "saooeed" 
will  in  no  tme  eenee  be  a  socceesor  of  the  re- 
bat  rather  tbe  holder  of  an  addttlaaal  oOtoe.    ¥og 
the  so-called  successor  of  Ifr.  Justice  Van  Devanter 
of  the  «m«tju>e  Coart.    Be  win  be  in 
Van  Devanter  (atUl  balding 
Ooort)  wfil  not  be  tn  active 


(b)  Tba  aet  of  Mteob  1.  UtT.  aanand  to  tbe  oSee  of  Jwtlce 
of  tbe  Btiiaeme  Ooort  (by  wbomsosrver  btfd)  a  new  right  ok-  ad- 
wantafa  wbleb  did  not  esia*  tttan,  namely,  a  right  to  retire  at 
tba  a0i  of  1«.  aobjeet  to  tbe  ooMltione  ef  the  etatute.  and  to 
receive  fuU  aalary  thereafter,  wlthoot  tbe  ohHptlop  of  rendering 
any  earvloe.  Tbis  ewiptVw  fmm  asrvioe.  as  a  oondtttoa  to  re- 
labary.  le  an  "omolnnwntf*  of  tbe  oAoe.  aa  muA  ao  aa  an 
In  the  flasd  eompensatkm  during  osrvlee  would  be.  The 
"  la  pert  of  tbe  onmpensatfcm  of  the  retlr. 


are  pert  of^  the 
V.  Berrf  ,  aU  K.  T.  a  967. 


of  the  Bupieme  Ooort.    Tboa,  tn  a 

of  the  oCBoe  of  Jostloe  of  tbe 

by  tbe  aet  of  MM«b  l.  lasT.  (l) 

■a  b  condition  to  re- 

and  (2)  by  a  grant  of  aalary  (wtthoot  any 

for 


If  and  irtien  they  avaU 
opttonal  with 
fB.Bj— flinee  Jane  6.  IMS.  tta 


win  be  enjoyed  by  Ifr.  Justlee 

wesanse  be 

an  iBBlileHt  of 

be  anjofed  by 

of  tbe  alBtatab  wbleb  It 


Raid  on  Textile  Industry  in  Massachusetts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  HIGGINS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  19, 1937 


BOUE  OBSERVATIONS  OP  THE  CONTRIBnTION  OF  IIASSA^ 
CHUtUfri'S  DXTRINa  PERIOD  OF  NATIONAL  STRESS— RBA- 
SONB  FOR  SOUTH'S  OPPOSITION  TO  WAOE  AMD  HOUR  BILL 


Mr.  HIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  industry  In  Massachusetts 
accounts  tcr  roughly  85  percent  ot  the  wealth-producing 
activity  of  the  State.  The  objective  of  Massachusetts,  Uke 
every  other  State  In  the  Union,  is  to  maintain  conditions 
which  are  favorable  to  the  location  and  profitable  for  opera- 
tion of  industry  so  that  a  favorable  trend  in  Industrial  ac- 
tivity will  continue  to  be  recorded.  Massachusetts  asks  no 
more  from  the  Federal  Government  in  the  nature  oi  as* 
sLstance  than  is  required  to  protect  the  industrial  and  social 
Ufe  of  our  State.  She  is  a  pioneer  among  States  for  better 
hours  and  better  wages  for  workers.  She  caused  to  be  en- 
acted the  original  industrial  accident  law  which  served  as  a 
model  for  every  other  State  in  the  Union.  She  completed 
an  exhaustive  unemployment  insurance  study  over  a  gen- 
eration ago  and.  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  was  paying  the  highest  old-age  pension  rate  In  the 
country.  She  enacted  the  minimimi-wage  law  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  and  has  reduced  by  legislation  on 
several  occasions  hours  of  labor  in  industry.  Massachu- 
setts Uazed  the  way  many  years  ago  in  these  and  many 
other  laws  which  were  enacted  for  the  economic  and  social 
benefit  of  the  average  man  living  and  wwking  within  our 
State. 

On  many  occasions  during  my  membership  In  Congren  I 
have  heard  the  people  of  Massachusetts  referred  to  as  "too 
provincial'*,  and,  in  reply,  all  I  need  say  Is  that  if  pro- 
vincialism is  a  devotion  to  the  ideas  and  customs  which  aim 
to  improve  the  position  of  our  fellow  man  and  a  profound 
regard  for  American  institutions,  then  we  in  Massachusetts 
must  plead  guilty,  for  from  the  time  of  the  birth  of  these 
United  States  we  in  Massachusetts  r^arded  the  State  as  a 
sovereign  State  and  our  duty  as  one  to  mainfain  our  gov- 
ernment without  Federal  aid  and  make  such  contributions 
Co  our  national  life  that  would  reflect  credit  upon  the  citi- 
zens of  our  State.  The  fact  that  the  people  have  followed 
this  fundamental  belief  is  best  ilhistrated  in  the  table  enu- 
merated below,  in  which  I  set  forth  the  percentage  of  con- 
tributions that  the  Federal  Goverzunent  has  made  to  the 
States  during  the  period  of  depression  to  provide  works  re- 
lief for  the  citizens  of  the  respective  States.  Note,  if  you 
will,  that  the  six  New  England  States  have  been  aided  the 
least  of  any  States  in  the  Union  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  reUef  purposes. 

Federal  Oooemmertt  percent  eontrfbuted  to  States 
Sooth  Camllna 

North  namiiTi^ 


Arkansas. 

New  llBTiCO— 


Florida.. 
Atatbama. 


Geoigla. 


wyottnog. 


Vbglnla. 


98.0 

96.9 

96.8 

..96.5 
..  96.S 
..  96.  a 
..95.3 
..  94.6 
-  94.7 
„  93.4 
.  91.2 
..  90.9 
..  89.0 
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MoDtaoa 

Nevada 

West  Virginia. 


Oklahoma 

Kentucky. 
North  Dakota.. 
Arlaona.. 


Colorado 

Idabo- 

Washlngton 

Oregon-. 
Texas. 

Utah 

Ohio. 
Mlssotiri-. 

Nebraska 

Minnesota 

lUlnols 

Biichlgan 

District  of  C<dumbla 

Wisconsin 

Maryland — 

Pennsylvania 

New  Jersey 

CallTomla 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Vermont , — 

New  York 

Massachusetts 

Maine 

New  Hampishlre 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Rhode  Island 


88.7 

88.6 

88.5 

86.8 

86.8 

86.3 

85.2 

84.5 

84.1 

81.7 

79.4 

78.9 

78.9 

77.7 

77.3 

76.8 

76.4 

75.4 

73.5 

73.3 

73.0 

72.5 

72.5 

70.9 

68.4 

67 

64 

57.8 

66.6 

53 

52 

60 

44 

43 

40 

89 


2 
6 


If  the  people  of  our  State  were  provincial,  could  they  view 
in  any  more  charitable  light  the  fact  that  billions  of  dollars 
have  been  given  for  relief  by  the  Federal  Government  to  sec- 
tions of  the  country  other  than  Massachusetts  and  New  Eng- 
land? This  is  particularly  true  in  Ught  of  the  records  of  the 
internal  revenue,  1935,  which  reveal  that  Massachusetts 
stands  number  10  in  internal-revenue  receipts.  An  analysis 
of  the  following  table  and  a  comparison  with  the  foregoing 
table  will  indicate  to  my  colleagues  that  the  States  to  whom 
the  Federal  Government  contributed  least  to  solve  their 
relief  problems  are  the  leaders  in  internal-revenue  collec- 
tions, which  provide,  in  tiu-n.  for  the  maintenance  and  sui>- 
port  of  our  National  Crovemment: 

Internal-revenue  collections  by  States 

1.  New  York $815,893,348.17 

2.  Pennsylvania 327,613.348.80 

3.  Illinois 316.322,038.42 

4.  North   Carolina 300.012,035.66 

6.  Michigan — — _— 217.301,451.33 

6.  Ohio 214,456,349.24 

7.  California 200,  882,  958. 10 

8.  Virginia 161, 782, 158. 82 

9.  New  Jersey 157, 385. 266. 80 

10.  BCaasachxisetts 121. 515, 019. 99 

XX3SS  or  TEzmjc  nrousraT 

Historically  Massachusetts  continued  to  maintain  its  su- 
premacy in  the  textile  industry  imtil  1919.  at  which  time  it 
commenced  to  lose  its  competitive  advantage  in  this  field. 
For  over  10  years,  from  1909  to  1919,  Massachusetts  employed 
about  27  percent  of  all  the  cotton-textile  wage  earners  in  the 
country  and  produced  about  25  percent  of  all  the  cotton 
goods.  In  1933  Massachusetts  employed  less  than  12  percent 
of  the  wage  earners  and  accounted  for  only  11  percent  of  the 
value  of  cotton  goods.  When  a  condition  such  as  this  appears 
we  must  look  for  the  reason,  and  the  competition  of  cheap 
labor  in  Southern  States  is  the  reason.  The  South  has  been 
hungry  for  industry  during  the  past  15  years  in  order  to  bring 
purchasing  power  into  their  communities  and  to  absorb  a 
surplus  of  labor  caused  by  the  conditions  among  the  tenant- 
farmer  class,  to  whom  $6  a  week  from  a  cotton  mill  is  toore 
than  they  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  Lack  of  adequate  labor 
laws  to  protect  the  worker  and  the  absence  of  union  OTgani- 


zations  aimed  to  improve  the  position  of  the  wofker  caused 
the  industry  to  migrate  south. 

If  low  wages  and  the  exidoitation  of  the  men  and  women 
of  the  South  are  what  the  movement  set  out  to  accomplish, 
then  it  has  succeeded  admirably,  for  the  findings  of  the 
investigators  who  have  made  surveys  of  the  southern  textile 
industries  have  been  appalling  and  I  sutxnlt  for  reference 
a  very  oilightening  article  by  Thomas  Sboikiea  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  entitled  "Carpetbaggers  of  Industry", 
in  order  to  support  my  statements  that  sweatshops,  exidoi- 
tation  of  labor,  and  economic  and  social  misery  prevail  in 
many  of  these  southern  centers.  The  following  table  would 
indicate  the  success  that  the  South  has  had  in  its  appeal  to 
this  industry.  In  1920,  Massachusetts,  with  224  cotton  mills, 
was  number  1  with  almost  24  percent  at  the  total  cotton 
products  produced  tn  the  country,  while  in  1933  she  has  103 
mills  and  was  fourth  in  production  and  only  produced  11 
percent  of  the  cotton  textiles.  Correspondixigly  there  was 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  wage  earners  in  this  industry 
over  the  period  described  and,  obviously,  a  reduction  in  the 

wages  received. 

Value  of  cotton  product* 

1920 

Maasachuaetta  (224) 

North  Carolina  (343) ,.. 

South  Carolina  (154) 

Rhode  Island  (127) 

Oeorgla  (126) 


8817.601.000 
190. 989, 000 
146.495.000 
114. 227. 000 
104.988.000 


North   Carolina   (289) 

South  CartAlna  (145) 

Georgia  (125) 

BCassachuaetts  (103) 

Alabama  (75) 


1933 


189.000.000 

162. 000, 000 

126. 801. 000 

98,  603, 000 

86.939,000 

The  advantage  that  southern  mUIs  have  over  cotton  mills 
In  other  parts  of  the  country,  as  described  above,  is  recog- 
nized in  the  South  and.  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  tbo 
press  of  that  section  of  the  country,  they  are  ever  and  always 
on  guard  to  advise  those  who  represent  southern  constitu- 
encies that  the  South  has  advantage  and  that  it  is  their  iMrob- 
lem  to  protect  that  advantage.  As  far  as  the  cai^tal  which 
fled  to  the  South  is  concerned.  It  is  my  opinion  that  they 
win  eventually  find  themselves  up  against  conditions  far 
worse  than  those  from  which  they  sought  to  escape.  The 
only  solution  to  a  uniform  condition  in  the  industry  Is  the 
enactment  of  a  wage  and  hour  bill  pending  before  Con- 
gress. This  legislation  is  essential  to  protect  American  labor 
whether  we  live  in  the  South,  North.  Bast  or  West,  against 
a  low  standard  of  wages.  The  present-day  South  affOTds 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  "chiseling"  manufacturer  to 
exploit  the  men  and  w(xnen  of  that  region,  because  the  aim 
of  the  South  is  to  secure  industry,  pay  rolls,  and  purchasing 
power  to  fill  the  gap  left  vacant  by  tenant  fanners.  A  PW- 
eral  wage  and  hour  law  is  the  only  hope  to  cure  labor  con- 
ditions such  as  have  been  so  often  described  and  whidi 
are  having  evO  efTects  upcxi  the  social  standards  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  coimtry. 

Law  must  step  in  where  management  has  failed  and  give 
the  laboring  classes  in  the  mUls  of  the  South  a  decent  living 
wage.  A  few  excerpts  of  editorials  from  leading  southern 
newspapers  will  best  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  they 
holler  to  high  heaven  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  enact  a 
uniform  wage  and  hour  bilL 

The  Constitution.  Atlanta,  Oa.,  August  1: 


It  Is  fundamentaUy  xinfalr  to  the  South  that  It  (wage  and 
hour  bill)  makes  no  aliowanoe  for  sectional  dlfferentlalB  ujd.  If 
rigidly  enforced,  would  make  possible  compulsory  labor  costs  for 
the  southern  manufacturer  equal  to  those  ot  his  northent  or 
eastern  competitor. 

Richmond  News-Leader,  August  2,  1937: 

The  Sooth  wants  a  better  wage  standard — but  those  who  risk 
the  ruin  (rf  regional  Industries  by  H>praiving  a  wag*  scale  without 
CUtterenOsls  may  be  destroying  Industrial  jtitm. 


f 
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IMDm  Uonbm  Mews,  July  12.  1937: 

Tills  law  (wages  and  boon)  woold  handicap  IndutHal  devcioiH 
In  ttM  BentOk  and  would  nm  eountar  to  •wrytblng  that 
Bun  la  trpBt  to  do  vndar  tba  lai'Jprural  trada  txeaty 


Moliite  (Ala.)  Register: 

and  hour  bOl.  aa  baa  been 

XM>i  pvQTlde  tar  aaandatory  gaographlcal 

dlfferentlala.     Hw  Black-Gooiicry  bm.  wbich  la  being  ar- 


dently auypotlad  by  oertaln  cttlaess   In  the 


and  north. 


PameoiM  News-Jonrxial.  Jtdy  4,  1937: 


The  ehle<  (Objection  to  the  bin  la  that  It  would  wipe  out  the 
dlftrentlals  between  working  and  Itrlng  conditions  In  the  South. 

The  Sootb  itrenuoaBly  otajecto  to  ftiminating  wage  dif- 
ferentials and  wtahiiihing  a  standard  minimwin  wage  for 
aU  parts  of  tbe  country.  Tfae  reason  is  obviously  that  the 
■eetlan  has  been  a  haven  for  manufacturers  of  textiles  who 
pay  iinpoffeilsliing  wages  to  tbe  labor  of  tbe  South.  It  is 
amathig  that  the  leading  newspapers  of  tbe  section  sub- 
scribe to  a  (Dontlnuance  of  this  practice.  Tbe  irony  of  tbe 
argument  of  the  leading  OecMrgia  newspaper,  the  Ccmsti- 
tution.  in  the  editorial  of  August  1.  in  commenting  upon 
the  provlskms  in  tbe  wage  and  hour  bUl  to  set  op  a  board 
to  administer  the  act,  is  as  foDows: 

It  eannot.  of  courae.  be  presumed  that  •the  admlnlstratrve 
board  or  any  at  Ita  agents  would  use  thoee  powers  oorrupUy.  but 
the  law  would  give  It  fun  scope  to  practice  Injustice  If  it  de- 
atrad.  It  la  not  rlciht  to  place  such  power  tn  tbe  hands  at  any 
go^iiirneiiial  group  or  bureau. 

I  am  wondering  if  anyone  heard  the  voice  of  the  Consti- 
tution lAien  relief  legislation  was  passed  that  idaced  in  the 
hands  of  an  individual.  Harry  HoiAdns,  for  administration. 
dose  on  to  $8,000,000,000  over  a  period  of  4  years.  I  wcmder 
If  they  were  prone  to  comment  then  on  the  unchecked 
power  In  the  hands  of  this  individual  or  did  the  conscience 
of  the  editor  of  that  newquaper  deem  it  tnezpedient  to  com- 
ment in  view  of  the  fact  that  Georgia  was  to  receive  94.7 
percent  of  Its  relief  costs  from  the  Federal  Government. 

We  cannot,  as  President  Roosevelt  has  already  said. 
'iidilere  lasting  prosperity  or  political  stability  in  this  coun- 
try 80  long  as  one-third  of  our  people  earn  less  than  a  decent 
living  and  many  millions  are  unable  to  find  work  in  private 
indttstty  and  bostness."  TUs  problem  is  a  national  problem 
and  not  a  sectional  one  and  one  can  readily  understand  that 
It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  pass  uniform  legislation  In 
tbe  States  to  cure  this  eviL  Many  businessmen  have  in 
late  years  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  wages  and  hours 
•re  a  matter  for  Federal  controL  Tbe  prosperity  of  indus- 
try depends  upon  the  buying  power  of  the  people.  For  that 
reason  we  tfiould  have  a  direct  interest  In  any  problem 
whidi  Incraases  wages  and  that*  in  turn,  increases  buying 
power. 


The  MarineiB*  Masemn,  Newport  News,  Va. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

OF  VIRGIMIA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tftitrsday.  Auoutt  19, 1937 

lAr.  BEARD.  Mr.  fipeako'.  on  April  27. 1037.  King  George 
Yl  oOelated  at  the  opening  of  the  Naticoal  Msrlttme  Museum 
at  Greenwich.  England  Present  were  the  Queen.  Princess 
BiabeCh,  the  Fbst  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  many  other 
notahlee.  At  this  ewwnony  Sng  Georie  stated  that  the 
Qualities  of  Drake.  Nelson,  and  RankUn  are  as  real  today  as 
ever  tan  the  past,  and  that  It  was  wen  to  recall  the  exploits 
of  men  sodi  as  these  so  that  the  vital  part  British  seamen 
bad  played  in  history  might  never  be  f  CKSot^en. 


\ 


lliough  3rounger,  nevertheless  our  Nation  has  a  sidendid 
maritime  history,  and  it  is  equally  Important  that  the  part 
American  seamen  have  played  should  likewise  never  be  for- 
gotten. There  are  many  treasures  to  be  preserved,  an  event- 
ful past  to  be  recalled,  and  a  brilliant  record  to  serve  as  an 
Inspiration  to  the  future.  We  do  not  have  in  this  country  a 
national  maritime  museum,  but  It  Is  with  pride  we  record 
that  we  do  possess  a  nautical  treasure  house  of  surprising 
IRDportions  which  is  international  in  scage. 

In  Warwick  County,  Va.,  near  the  city  of  Newport  News, 
the  Mariners'  Museum  Is  located.  At  this  splendid  museum 
the  student  of  maritime  matters  will  find  a  vast  collection 
of  material,  diversified,  comprehensive,  and  unique.  The 
B£ariners'  Museum  was  foimded  In  the  year  1930  by  Archer 
M.  Huntington,  and  its  purpose  as  declared  in  Its  charter 
was  to  establish  and  maintain  on  the  Virginia  Peninsula, 
a  museum  and  library  pertaining  to  nautical  subjects, 
things,  and  interests,  and  otherwise  to  advance  learning, 
tbe  arts  and  sciences  relating  to  or  bearing  on  watercraft. 
the  marine,  and  marine  navigation,  and  Incident  to  the 
whole  to  develop  and  maintain  a  lake  and  park  within  .the 
bounds  of  which  those  foregoing  purposes  might  be  accom-< 
plished. 

This  statement  of  its  intentions  shows  that  the  museum 
was  created  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  inter- 
esting objects  or  marine  curios  but  that  primarily  its  char- 
acter is  educational.  Soon  after  the  Issuance  of  the  char- 
ter, a  tract  of  some  900  acres,  bordering  the  James  River 
on  the  north  and  located  6  miles  above  the  shipbuilding 
dty  of  Newport  News,  was  selected  for  the  site. 

SITK  or  BCTTSEUM  WELL  SEUCCTBi 

The  selection  was  a  happy  one  for  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  site  have  occurred  some  of  the  most  momentous  events 
In  the  history  of  the  world.  Nearby  is  Jamestown,  the  loca- 
tion of  the  first  permanent  English  settlement  In  the  New 
World.  In  May  1607  the  British  settlers  sailed  up  the  river 
whose  waters  wash  these  shores.  They  came  in  three  small 
vessels,  the  Susan  Constant,  of  100  tons  burden  and  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Christopher  Newport;  the  Qoodspeed,  of 
40  tons.  Capt.  Bartholomew  Oosnold;  and  the  Discovery,  of 
only  20  tons,  Capt.  John  Ratcllffe. 

The  great  river  that  they  traversed  first  bore  the  name 
of  Powhatan,  after  the  Indian  emperor,  but  this  was 
changed  to  James  in  honor  of  the  English  king.  Here  began 
the  foreign  commerce  of  this  great  Nation  which  has  now 
attained  huge  proportions. 

It  was  well  said  by  Rear  Admiral  Wat  Tyler  Cluverius  In 
an  address  at  the  Yorktown  Sesquicentermlal  in  1931  that 
at  the  Capes  of  the  Chesapeake,  with  their  historic  back- 
ground of  achievement  In  every  epoch  of  our  national  life, 
have  generations  of  men-of-war's  men  learned  their  lessons 
of  naval  science;  that  here  in  the  Great  War  the  American 
fleet  rode  in  Instant  readiness  to  speed  to  the  assistance  of 
our  Allies;  that  through  these  waters  American  soldiers 
passed  to  take  their  places  in  the  trenches  of  Prance. 

The  nearby  waters  of  Hampton  Roads  have  likewise  wit- 
nessed events  of  great  importance  and  In  the  early  days  of 
the  colony  marauding  Spaniards,  Emtchmen,  and  pirates 
were  repulsed.  Tlie  battle  off  the  Chesapeake  Capes  on 
September  6,  1781,  between  the  French  and  English  fleets, 
with  the  victorious  seige  of  Yorktown,  assured  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Colonies  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  nation. 
Later  came  the  Monitor  and  the  Confederate  Virginia  itor- 
merly  the  United  States  frigate  Merrimac)  to  engage  in 
theb:  epochal  contest  which  changed  the  entire  course  of 
naval  warfare. 

Shipbuilding  Itself  has  seen  over  300  unbroken  years  in 
this  region.  We  are  told  that  while  the  first  step  in  ship- 
building In  the  Ccdonles  began  In  1607  with  the  construction 
of  tfae  little  30-ton  ship  Virginia  on  the  banks  of  the  Ken- 
nebec River  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Maine,  there  fol- 
lowed soon  after  the  construction  of  another  vessel  at  James- 
town, which  was  used  in  local  traffic  on  the  James.    From 
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that  day  to  thto  rirfps  have  been  built  on  this  river,  and  near 
its  mouth  the  yards  and  docks  of  the  Newport  News  Shi^ 
building  k  Dry  Dock  Co.  equal  any  in  the  world. 

TOPOCRAPHT   OF  BITK 

The  property  acquired  by  the  museum  was  bisected  by  a 
tidal  estuary  called  Waters  Creek  after  an  early  settler.  As 
the  bordering  land  was  cleared  foundations  were  laid  for  a 
massive  stone  dam,  which  was  to  impound  its  waters  to 
form  the  lake  specifically  planned  in  the  museum  charter. 
The  lake  now  covers  approximately  165  acres  of  former 
marshland  and  has  been  named  Lake  Maury  in  honor  of 
Matthew  Fontaine  Maury,  the  celebrated  Virginia  ocean- 
ograp^er,  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Navy,  author,  and 
later  commodore  in  the  Confederate  States  Navy.  His  valu- 
ble  publications  and  scientific  research  won  for  him  the 
title  of  "Pathfinder  of  the  Seas",  and  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  his  writings  in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  were 
instrumental  In  effecting  great  reforms  In  the  United  States 
Navy,  and  that  they  contributed  to  the  founding  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 

The  northerly  end  of  the  museum  property  was  converted 
Into  a  natural  game  preserve  and  deer  park,  and  the  lake 
itself  was  soon  to  become  a  haven  for  migratory  wsU«rfowL 
Walking  and  bridle  paths  were  laid  out  bordering  the  lake- 
side, and  although  many  varieties  of  indigenous  trees,  shrubs, 
and  herbs  were  planted  on  the  grounds,  the  visitor  is  left 
for  the  most  part  with  the  Inu>ressic«x  of  unchanged  natural 
beauty.  

BTTIUmVCS    AlfD   SCTTLPTUn 

A  service  building  was  erected  near  the  westerly  bank  of 
the  lake  and  the  collections  of  various  kinds  began.  Pes- 
simists predicted  that  all  objects  worth  preserving  were  In 
museums,  but  the  work  of  the  Mariners'  Museum  has  stead- 
ily progressed  until  today,  slightly  more  than  7  years  from 
its  founding,  the  museum  ranks  high  among  similar  institu- 
tions throughout  the  worid. 

The  original  service  building  has  been  twice  enlarged  and 
now  forms  a  spacious  unit  facing  a  driveway  and  enclosing 
a  large  central  courtyard  behind. 

On  a  rising  knoll  near  the  dam  and  surrounded  by  tall 
Virginia  pines  has  been  placed  an  imposing  statuary  group. 
Taming  the  Wild,  designed  by  Anna  Hyatt  Huntington. 
Several  other  noteworthy  irieccs  of  sculpture  by  Mrs,  Hunt- 
ington are  in  the  museum  park. 

COLLSCnONS 

Since  no  limitations  on  the  scope  of  the  Mariners'  Mu- 
seum were  prescribed  in  the  charter,  it  has  been  decided  in 
making  the  collections  to  preserve  an  exceptionally  broad 
outlook.  An  Eskimo  kayak  or  a  Chinese  sampan  is  now  as 
much  at  home  in  the  museum  as  a  Virginia-built  dugout. 
Although  the  collections  are  by  no  means  complete  and  will 
probably  never  be  so — for  to  complete  this  undertaking 
would  be  the  confession  of  failure — no  particular  penod  or 
locality  has  been  stressed  to  the  exclusion  of  others.  Every 
attempt  has  been  and  will  be  made  to  keep  the  museum 
abreast  of  the  times  by  the  exhibition  of  ccmtemporary  ma- 
terial relating  to  maritime  affairs. 

TV>  describe  the  exhlMts  in  somewhat  more  detail,  it  may 
be  said  that  on  the  exterior  walls  of  the  buildings  are  as- 
sembled a  noteworthy  collection  of  ships'  anchors.  Some 
of  these  are  of  considerable  antiqiiity,  and  several  bar- 
nacle-encrusted specimens  from  the  West  Indies  may  in 
former  times  have  belonged  to  vessels  trading  the  Spejiish 
Main. 

In  front  of  the  building  are  a  pair  of  encmnous  ancient 
and  handsome  bronze  cannon  which  originally  guarded  a 
Cuban  fortress.  Flanking  the  entrance  hall  are  two  sliding 
bronze  doors  with  nautical  designs  in  high  relief.  In  the 
main  display  room  figureheads  are  mounted  on  pilasters, 
while  in  the  center  is  placed  an  enormous  carved  eagle  with 
a  16-foot  wing  spread.  Originally  adorning  the  U.  S.  steam 
frigate  Lancaster,  this  specimen  is  representative  of  the 
finest  workmanship  of  the  master  carvo:  John  Haley  Bellamy. 


PtxhmpB  tbe  most  arresttng  shigte  exhitali  in  the  main 

hall  is  a  SO-foot  Portuguese  fishing  boat.  This  gargantuan 
craft  was  idaced  in  the  center  of  the  proposed  new  exhibit 
hall  and  the  walls  were  built  around  it.  Also  located  in 
this  room  are  oil  paintings  and  water  colors  of  vessels, 
naval  engagements,  whaling,  and  other  nautical  scenes,  from 
the  brushes  of  the  world's  finest  marine  artists.  These  lec- 
tures range  from  Dutch  seventeenth-century  pieces  through 
the  British  and  French  masters  down  to  our  leading  con- 
temporaries. 

In  fioor  cases  are  many  objects  ccmnected  with  seafaring, 
such  as  navigational  instruments,  marine  pottery,  and  china 
ware,  sea  shells,  fishhooks,  whalers,  decorative  "scrimshaw" 
work,  and  other  examples  of  sailors'  handicrafts  and  folk 
arts.  One  collection  of  considerable  interest  consists  of  ob- 
jects recovered  in  1935  from  British  warships  sunk  in  the 
York  River  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown  in  1781.  Cannon  once 
actually  upon  these  ships  but  buried  in  the  mud  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  may  now  be  seen.  Bottles  with  coloring 
variegated  by  chemical  action  during  their  long  submersion 
at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  lines  and  wood  frcHn  the  ships, 
cannon  balls,  and  other  relics  have  been  recovered. 

Occupying  an  honored  position  in  this  hall  one  finds  a 
collection  of  builders'  half -models,  over  two  doaen  of  which 
are  those  of  George  Steers,  the  famous  designer  of  the  even 
more  famous  yacht  America.  Large-scale  models  produced 
In  the  museum's  own  model  shop  are  on  ezhlbitiun  in  the 
main  hall.  Tliese  are  made  to  the  scale  of  one-fourth  inch  to 
the  foot  and  appear  complete  in  every  detail.  Hie  larger 
part  of  these  are  of  vessels  which  have  been  built  at  the 
plant  of  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  k  Dry  Dock  Co..  but 
there  are  also  splendid  models  of  the  famous  Virginia  iMerri- 
mac)  and  Monitor  and  many  others.  Everything  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  museum's  models  from  hulls  and  castings 
down  to  the  small  blocks  and  belajring  pins  is  made  here. 
Near  the  front  entrance  are  placed  striking  working  models 
of  steamship  machinery.  These  include  the  model  of  a  re- 
ciprocating engine  and  a  geared  turbine,  both  made  by  the 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  k  Dry  Dock  Co..  and  also  a  fine 
Scotch  boiler  model  made  and  presented  by  the  Todd  Ship- 
building Corporation.  The  museum  maintains  complete 
tdiotographic  equipment  and  the  records  of  its  exhibits  con- 
tain a  photograidi  of  every  object  on  display  in  the  museum. 

T.<^di"g  from  the  main  exhiUt  hall  are  smaller  rooms, 
each  with  specialized  groups  of  exhibits.  Ilie  whaling  in- 
dustry is  represented  in  the  center  display  room  by  lances, 
try-pots,  a  Beetle  whaleboat  complete  with  gear,  and  a  set 
of  davits  from  the  baric  Wanderer,  the  last  of  New  Bedford's 
whalers.  Cases  contain  ships'  lanterns,  sounding  apparatus, 
firearms,  telescopes,  and  the  like.  In  another  gallery  are 
articles  largely  connected  with  the  diipbuilding  trades. 
Early  ship-carpenters'  tools,  sailmakers'.  smiths',  and  riggeraf 
implements  are  represented  and  the  primitive  Polynesian 
canoe  builder's  stone  adz  may  be  compared  with  a  modem 
pnpiifn^tiff  hammer. 

Around  the  walls  of  these  galleries  hang  countless  old 
];)rints  of  vessels,  naval  engagements,  and  other  marine 
scenes.  Particularly  to  be  noted  is  the  large  assembly  of 
prints  of  ports  and  harbors  of  the  world.  An  index  chart  of 
harbor  prints  is  maintained  from  whidi  the  visitor  may 
ascertain  if  the  collection  includes  a  print  of  any  desired 
place  and  the  location  of  this  print  either  on  the  walls  or  in 
the  metal  filing  cabinets. 

A  wing  devoted  to  the  library  adjoins  the  eidiibition  gal- 
leries. Primarily  concerned  with  marine  subjects.  It  con- 
tains to  date  almost  20,000  bocto.  both  old  and  new.  as  weU 
as  files  of  periodicals,  manuscripts,  logs,  charts,  and  sbnilar 
works.  The  librarian's  office  and  the  book  bindery  are  beyond 
the  reading  room  and  visitors  are  accOTded  every  considera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  library  staff  in  research  problems. 

Housed  in  arcades  flanking  the  open  courtyard  is  per- 
haps the  most  noteworthy  collection  of  actual  small  craft 
in  existence.    Tbe  BCariners'  Museum  Is  fortunate  in  that  Ik 
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tafts  ai»ce  into  wbkh  to  expand,  and  no  tjpe  of  veasel  need 
be  zefuaed  sdmlttanoe.  Some  of  the  larger  boats  are  moored 
off  the  mnseom  boathouse  on  an  arm  of  Lake  ICaury. 
Here  one  can  see  In  absolutely  untouched  conditkm,  a  Greek 
sponge  sloop  just  in  from  the  Qulf  of  Mexico,  a  Chesapeake 
Baj  sailing  canoe:  and  other  craft. 

An  articles  on  display  are  f  uU  labeled  and  exhibited  in  a 
most  attractive  and  careful  manner.  The  function  of  the 
Marinas'  Museum  is  not  akme  the  preaaration  of  interest- 
ing exhibits,  but  It  also  serves  as  an  educational  institution 
whose  influmre  is  already  being  felt  through  its  puUished 
eootributions.  Several  monographs  have  been  issued  and 
others  planned  on  a  variety  of  si^Jects  ranging  from  a 
history  of  the  land  on  which  the  hnildings  stand  to  a  com- 
plete histcvy  of  the  truly  indigoious  Chesapeake  Bay  craft. 
the  dugout  log  canoe. 

A  permanent  staff  of  caretakers,  librarians,  nx>del  makers. 
and  reeeardi  workers  is  maintained  at  the  museum.  In  ad- 
dition, many  game  wardens  and  other  woiicers  look  after 
the  game  and  maintain  the  grounds  and  park. 

It  is  fitting  in  these  days,  when  Great  Britain  is  taking 
just  pride  in  the  opening  ot  her  maritime  museum,  that  our 
petqde  should  take  cognizance  of  a  similar  Institution  in 
our  incited  States,  lliis  institution  our  peoide  may  visit 
freely,  and  here  they  may  arqnalnt  or  revive  their  Interest 
In  maritime  education 

AU  students  at  our  nautical  schools,  every  midshipman  at 
the  Naval  Academy,  and  every  cadet  at  the  Coast  Guard 
Aradrmy  should  q?end  a  part  of  his  school  term  in  learning 
some  of  the  valuable  lessons  which  (mly  these  exhiUts  and 
this  environment  can  teach. 

The  mnsnim  is  open  every  day  of  the  year  without  ad- 
mission charge.  During  the  past  year  it  was  visited  by  well 
over  50,000  posons,  reivesendng  every  State  in  the  Union. 
the  Territories,  and  many  foreign  countries.  It  is  a  vahutble 
storehouse  for  things  of  the  past,  but  it  transcends  the  mere 
record  of  things  of  antiquity  and  carries  on  with  the  present. 
Its  concept  is  broad,  its  growth  constant,  and  it  is  and  will 
continue  to  be  a  source^  justifiable  pride  to  the  peopile  of 
Virginia  and  of  the  United  States. 


The  Postmaster's  Opportimitj  for  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OP  MOBTH  CABOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
TKsrstfay,  AMoust  1$  {teffi$lative  dap  of  Monday,  Aug.  16> ,  1$37 


Ai'HIKMH  BT  BCSf .  JAlfB  A.  FARXXT  AT  TAYKVIEVUIX.  N.  C. 

AUGUST  17,  in? 


3ir.  RBTNUi^e.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
ient  to  have  printed  In  the  Rscokb  an  address  on  the  Post- 
master^ Opportunity  for  Service,  delivered  by  Hon.  James  A. 
Vtotey  oo  Tuesday.  August  17,  at  ntyettevffle.  N.  C,  at  the 
annual  ccnventtou  of  the  postmasters  of  the  States  of  North 
and  etooth  Carolina. 

Tbert  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Riooas.  as  follows: 

I  slvayi  weleooM  sn  opportunity  to  talk  with  postal  people  and 
«B|oy  eoateetlng  tbe  posCmMten,  miparHmmt.  darks,  carriers.  rsU- 
wsy  postal  datka,  and  mral  can  lata.  It  givaa  ssa  an  opportunity 
to  gat  flrst-haad  iBfonaatlon  troaa  you  who  eany  on  thia  graat 
bualiieaa  day  In  and  day  out.  Tour  viewpoint  la  ot  great  value  to 
we  In  tbe  Dspartoaent  and  taelpa  ua  In  f  oranilsUng  onr  poUdea. 
At  tba  aama  time  tbasa  meetlnga  enable  me  to  keep  you  mote 
directly  Inf cnned  eoneeraing  our  plana  and  the  prograaa  we  «e 
making  In  tbe  aotutkm  ot  many  perplndng  problema. 

IM^  I  am  espedatly  pleaaed  to  meet  with  thla  fine  group  at 
■liliaislMs  from  Ncrth  Oamltna  and  Sooth  OaroUna.  It  la 
thfwwgh  you  ttmt  w»  carry  oat  our  **»—*«»««*  ■^*''**  ri»»tT*tT  It  la 
through  you  that  we  pneent  to  the  public  our  meesagea  at  aenrlce. 


It  Is  through  you,  and  by  you,  that  we  operate  this  vast  buslneaa. 
It  Is,  therefore,  obvious  that  the  efficiency  of  the  service,  the 
welfare  of  the  employees,  and  the  economical  and  business-like 
conduct  of  the  service  Is  dependent  In  a  large  degree  on  your 
capacity  as  business  executives — your  honesty,  your  sincerity  of 
pmpoee,  your  willingness  to  help  us,  to  help  the  patrons,  and  to 
help  the  employees.  I  can  say  to  you  in  all  frankness  that  a  great 
majority  of  the  p>ostmaster8  are  living  up  to  the  high  standarda 
set  for  them  by  tbe  £>epartment,  and  I  would  be  most  ungrateful 
If  I  failed  to  acknowledge  publicly  my  appreciation.  I  do  thank 
you  most  sincerely  for  your  splendid  cooperation.  You  should  not 
feel,  however,  that  we  have  reached,  or  as  a  matter  ot  tact  even 
nearly  approached,  a  state  of  perfection  In  the  Postal  Service 
that  would  justify  a  relaxation  of  ovir  efforts  to  Improve.  Eternal 
vigilance  Is  required  If  we  are  to  meet  our  obligations  to  business 
and  to  the  cltlaens  generally.  It  Is  along  these  general  Unes  that 
I  want  to  talk  with  you  today. 

At  the  outset  all  of  us  should  bear  In  mind  that  we  are  the 
servants  of  the  public.  Great  care  Is  exercised  in  the  selection, 
of  our  officials  and  In  the  selection  of  our  personnel.  You  can  be 
jtisUy  proud  of  the  i^polntment  you  hold.  It  Is  an  honor  you 
should  cherish.  At  the  same  time  you  shotild  feel  quite  hiunble 
and  thankful  to  your  fellow  citizens  and  to  your  Government  for 
the  opportunity  you  have  been  given  to  serve  them.  By  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  your  duties  you  justify  the  confidence  reposed 
In  you. 

Your  first  duty  as  postmaster  Is  to  see  that  the  malls  are  safe- 
guarded; that  dispatches  and  deliveries  are  prompt  and  regular; 
that  schedxiles  of  service  are  such  as  to  meet  the  ordinary  re- 
quirements of  your  conunTinlty.  Regularity  Is  most  important. 
The  Department  insists  on  performance  based  on  rigid  sdiedules. 
The  public  has  a  right  to  expect  pvmctxial  and  uniform  deliveries. 
Of  course  there  are  occasional  delays  due  to  unforeseen  transpor- 
tation difficulties  caused  by  storms  and  wrecks,  but  those  Inter- 
ruptions are  relatlv^y  few,  and  imder  such  conditions  the  pubUc 
is  most  tolerant. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  no  excuse  for  irregular  and  tardy 
service  when  caused  by  indifference  or  lack  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  postmaster  or  the  postal  employees.  It  seems  to  me  that 
most  difficulties  in  the  maintenance  of  the  service  can  be  over- 
come if  the  postmaster  is  on  the  job.  Sometimes  this  requires  per- 
sosial  sacrifice  on  your  part  and  in  some  Instances  long  hours 
luxder  most  trying  conditions.  You  are  amply  rewarded,  however. 
In  the  knowledge  that  you  have  done  a  good  job  for  your  fellow 
eltisens  and  for  the  Department.  Regardless  of  the  size  of  your 
office,  be  it  large  or  small,  the  postmaster's  first  consideration  miist 
be  punctual  and  efficient  service.  You  will  have  no  difficulty  In 
securing  the  full  cooperation  of  the  employees  in  accomplishing 
this  If  you  dliq)lay  the  proper  leadership. 

Next  In  importance  is  courtesy.  There  Is  an  old  saying  that 
eourteay,  kindness,  and  thoughtfulness  alwa3r8  have  their  reward. 
The  need  for  politeness  is  more  pronoiuiced  in  the  post  office  than 
In  most  other  public  service.  It  Is  fundamental  and  an  Important 
part  of  what  we  term  efficiency.  If  a  patron  of  a  private  businesa 
la  rebuffed  or  treated  with  scant  consideration  he  can  retaliate 
by  withholding  his  patronage  from  the  offender.  Such  is  not  the 
case  with  us.  To  a  large  extent  we  enjoy  a  mon<q>oly — at  l^tst 
Insofar  as  the  transmission  of  letters  is  concerned.  Therefore,  the 
patron  Is  compelled  to  bring  his  biislness  to  us  regardless  of  his 
wishes  In  the  matter.  The  fact  that  we  alcme  can  render  thla 
service,  which  is  so  necessary  to  all.  should  make  us  feel  all  the 
more  our  responsibility  for  Its  faithful  performance.  I  do  not 
want  poetmasters  and  postal  employees  to  be  servile,  neither  do 
I  want  them  to  be  condescending  in  their  attitude  toward  the 
public.  By  all  means  I  do  not  want  them  to  become  ridlculoxia 
In  their  efforts  to  be  polite  and  courteous. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  patron  Is  always  right.  Many  tim*^ 
a  disappointed  and  complaining  customer  is  entirely  in  the 
wrong.  The  annoying  Incident  of  which  he  complains  may  be 
due  to  his  own  negligence  or  to  the  negligence  of  others  outside 
the  Postal  Service.  However,  you  should  be  patient  and  polite. 
Hear  him  out.  then  tactfully  explain  the  requirements.  Egress 
your  regrets  over  the  annoying  Incident  and  in  most  cases  the 
complainant  will  become  a  friend  of  the  Postal  Service.  On  the 
other  hand  If  the  Service  is  at  fault  due  to  carelessness  of  an 
employee,  admit  the  error.  Be  entirely  frank  about  it.  Take 
Immediate  steps  to  prevent  a  recurrence.  Apologize  for  the  error 
and  you  will  have  made  another  friend  for  the  Postal  Service. 

Cultivate  a  quiet,  courteous  manner  in  all  your  deallnga  with 
the  public  and  the  employees.  Encourage  those  around  you  and 
under  your  s^4>ervlsion  to  do  likewise.  Be  firm  when  occasion 
demands  but  never  harsh.  Urge  the  window  clerks  and  others 
contacting  the  public  to  acquire  the  habit  of  saying  quickly  but 
quietly.  "May  I  help  you?"  and  "Thank  you."  Then  observe  what 
generoua  returns  your  office  gets  in  good  wUl  from  the  patrons 
Good  maimers  also  require  that  those  serving  the  pubUc  be  care- 
ful of  their  personal  appearance.  See  to  it  that  you  and  your  staff 
meet  that  requirement.  In  all  your  official  conduct  slmplv  treat 
others  aa  you  would  like  to  be  treated. 

Courteay  and  efficiency  also  go  hand  in  haxKl  in  the  dl^mtch  of 
your  corre^xmdence  with  the  public  and  with  the  Department. 
All  correspondence  should  be  answered  promptly.  A  simple  clear. 
undmtandable  form  of  expression  should  be  used.  Letters  ^nld 
be  prepared  carefully  and  neaUy.  Often  the  person  receiving  your 
letter  has  no  other  means  of  Judging  you.    Your  letters  speak  for 
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the  Service  and  for  you.  See  that  they  are  truly  representative. 
You  may  be  sure  that  jrou  will  promote  the  beet  Interest  of  the 
Service  If  you  keep  before  you  always  the  necessity  for  courteay. 

Next  In  Impcntance  I  woxild  say  is  the  welfare  d  the  employees. 
I  am  greatly  interested  In  that.  You  sho\Ud  be,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  you  are.  It  has  often  been  said  that  the  post  office  renders  a 
personal  service  to  everyone  in  our  country.  That  is  true,  and  tot 
that  reason  our  employees  sliould  have  every  consideration  In  the 
matter  of  working  conditions  and  hours  of  employment.  In  order 
that  they  may  refiect  in  the  performance  of  this  personal  service 
the  policies  of  a  progressive  government. 

President  Roosevelt  has  proven  the  wisdom  of  offering  greats 
opportunity  to  the  man  who  works.  His  policies  are  exemplified 
to  a  greater  degree  in  the  Postal  Service  than  in  any  other  public 
or  private  establishment.  I  have  believed  for  a  long  time  that 
good  wages  and  good  working  conditions  are  essential  to  good 
biisiness.  I  had  that  in  mlud  when  I  approved  the  40-hour-week 
law  for  postal  employees,  and  directed  that  it  be  generously  ap- 
plied. It  has  been  In  operation  now  for  almost  a  yeara  and  I 
have  had  no  cause  to  regret  the  action. 

While  it  Is  true  that  certain  local  service  conditions  do  not 
lend  themselves  readily  to  the  shorter  workweek,  this  being  more 
apparent  in  the  City  Delivery  Service  than  in  other  branches,  the 
obstacles  are  not  insurmountable  and  In  due  time  they  will  be 
overcome.  Every  progressive  social  movement  has  encountered 
similar  obstacles.  I  am  more  than  pleased  to  say,  however,  that 
there  has  been  no  lack  of  cooperation  In  working  out  the  shorter 
week  for  employees.  The  carriers,  clerks,  supervisors,  and  the 
postmasters  have  given  their  best  efforts  to  the  Department  in 
the  solution  of  this  all-important  problem. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  shorter  workweek  in  the  Postal 
Service  Is  that  its  benefits  are  granted  without  a  reduction  In 
pay.  It  provided  more  jobs,  which  was  one  of  the  accomplish- 
ments I  had  in  mind  when  It  was  approved.  I  am  convinced  that 
when  the  accounts  of  the  Department  are  summed  up  for  the 
past  fiscal  year  It  will  be  shown  that  we  have  practically  made 
up  by  increased  business  ^oid  by  increased  efficiency  the  cost  of 
this  shorter  workweek.  I  am.  Indeed,  proud  of  that  accompllah- 
ment  and  am  thankful  to  my  departmental  staff  in  Waahlngton. 
to  the  Inspectors,  to  the  postmasters  and  supervlson,  and  to  each 
and  every  employee  who  showed  their  appreciation  by  cooperating 
to  such  an  amazing  degree.  All  this,  done  with  no  curtailment  In 
the  service,  offers  further  proof  that  good  wagea  and  good  work- 
ing conditions  are  really  good  for  business. 

Also,  with  reference  to  the  welfare  of  the  employeea.  I  think 
all  postmasters  know  by  this  time,  but  it  will  bear  repetition, 
that  I  have  followed  a  policy  of  straight,  fair  dealing  with  the 
employees.  Of  course,  we  can  do  no  t>argainlng  With  any  group 
regarding  ratea  oS  pay,  as  the  rates  are  fixed  by  Congress  and 
the  President.  We  do,  however,  receive  the  employeea  and  their 
representatives.  They  present  their  requests  and  grlevanoea  in 
a  businesslike  way.  We  have  a  free  and  c^>en  dlscuaalon  with 
them  and  after  considering  all  the  elements  Involved  we  make 
our  decisions.  The  officials  of  the  Department  and  the  oflloera 
of  the  organisation  do  not  alwaya  agree.  It  would  be  strange 
Indeed  if  they  did. 

The  frank  discussions  of  the  emplojrees'  problems  are  helpful 
and  we  have  not  had,  to  my  knowledge,  a  alngle  instance  where 
bad  feeling  was  shown  In  these  discussions.  This  is  to  the  credit 
of  all  concerned.  Postmasters  will  find  it  most  helpful  if  they 
follow  this  practice  with  their  local  groups.  You  do  iu>t  sur- 
render one  lota  of  your  authority  when  you  receive  representa- 
tives of  postal  organizations  for  a  prtq>er  discussion  of  their  griev- 
ances. Some  (rf  the  grievances  presented  are  probably  imaginary 
or  greatly  exaggerated.  But  even  In  thoae  caaea  it  la  bettv  to 
bear  them. 

Try  to  settle  your  local  problems  at  home.  By  doing  so  you 
will  tender  a  real  service  to  the  administrative  staff  in  Washing- 
ton. By  all  means  bring  to  our  attention  the  things  we  should 
know,  particularly  matters  relating  to  policy,  and  ask  for  help 
from  us  when  you  feel  you  need  it.  But  in  the  main,  nm  the 
post  office  within  the  scope  of  the  Department's  regulations  axul 
within  the  limits  of  yo;ir  authorized  allowancea  aa  you  would 
run  your  own  business.  In  every  proper  action  you  can  be 
assured  of  our  wholehearted  support.  Use  good  Judgment  and 
common  sense  and  we  will  back  you  to  the  limit. 

Just  at  this  time  I  find  It  necessary  to  urgently  request  all  post- 
masters to  use  common  sense  in  making  expenditures  for  both 
personal  servicee  and  supplies.  I  want  no  misunderstanding 
about  this.  The  service  is  to  be  maintained  at  Ita  present  stand- 
ard of  efficiency.  There  are  to  be  no  curtailments  of  neceasary 
service  but  great  caution  must  be  exncLsed  In  the  consideration  of 
extenslona  and  In  taking  on  new  actlvltlea.  The  President  haa 
directed  that  postal  expendlturea.  aa  well  aa  other  Oovemment 
expendlttues,  be  hdd  to  the  minimum  consistent  with  adequate 
and  efficient  service.  No  one  need  have  fear  of  payleaa  furlougha. 
reduction  In  pay.  or  fUsmlsnil  of  employeea.  There  la  no  emer- 
gency f»x1«ttng  that  would  either  justify  or  require  such  a  course 
of  action.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  postal  aervloe  Is  in  a  good, 
healthy  condition.  We  are  too  busy  to  even  think  of  reduotianB 
In  personnel.  I  wish  you  would  carry  that  message  to  the  work- 
ers In  your  office.  I  do  not  want  them  bsrasaed  by  the  fear  at 
losing  their  Jobs  or  part  of  their  pay. 

I  »i«n  want  to  urge  upcm  you  and  through  you  upcm  all  em- 
ployees the  need  for  your  cooperation  and  their  cooperation  In 


carryliag  out  our  definite  policy  for  what  I  ahall  term  an  era  of 
constructive  economy  in  the  postal  atfvloe.  As  our  business  con- 
tinues to  increase  all  postmasters  mtist  lo<A  into  the  procedure 
foUowed  in  theh-  offices.  Take  up  exlsUng  waste  or  slack  Ixtfore 
requesting  authority  to  employ  additional  help  or  jxovlde  addi- 
tional facilities.  The  allowances  heretofore  made  by  all  depart- 
mental bureaua  have  been  c<msldered  quite  liberal  and.  Inaofar  as 
We  know,  suflk;lent  to  provide  good  service.  In  a  great  majority 
of  the  post  offices  there  is  no  unxisxial  fiuctimtlon  In  buslneas. 
the  Increases  being  normal  and  steady.  It  seems  to  me  that  In 
such  offices  there  ts  no  justification  for  expenditures  at  greater 
rates  than  are  provided  by  the  allowances  already  made — the 
normal  Increase  in  business  having  been  considered  in  making  the 
allowances.  In  other  offices,  particularly  in  the  largo-  dtlea  where 
there  is  a  noticeable  Increase  In  biisiness.  the  Department  is  re- 
quired to  scrutinize  even  more  dosely  than  In  the  paat  all  re- 
quests for  additional  fiinds.  Where  necessary  the  bureaua  of  the 
Department  will  send  InspectOTs  to  your  offices  to  Inquire  into 
such  requests. 

Right  here  I  fed  I  should  express  to  the  postmasters  and  to  the 
incpectors  my  i^predatlon  for  the  fine  coopa«tlon  that  Is  existing 
between  the  investigating  force  of  the  Department  and  the  post- 
mastera.  Postmasters  who  are  really  Interested  In  the  service  and 
have  the  proper  viewpoint  should  have  no  difficulty  with  the 
inspection  service.  The  Inspectors  have  a  definite  duty  to  per- 
form. They  are  advised  as  to  departaiental  polldee  and  In  mak- 
ing thdr  investigations  and  recommendations  they  must  confcnrm 
to  those  policies.  Where  a  difference  of  opinion  exists  the  post- 
master has  a  perfect  right  and  should  express  his  qplnlon  fully 
and  frankly  to  the  inspector,  and  If  necessary  to  the  Inspector  in 
charge,  and  to  the  assistant  postmastora  general.  I  mention  thla 
for  the  purpose  of  furth»  encouraging  the  cooperation  between 
the  fidd  forcea  and  the  Department,  which  la  ao  neceasary  to  our 
success. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  I  would  not  talk  to  you  In  the  mid- 
dle of  August  about  Christmas  and  the  handling  of  the  holiday 
malls,  but  these  are  not  ordinary  times.  There  la  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Christmas  busineas  this  year  will  be  extremely  heavy, 
which  Bhould  of  neceastty  require  huge  expendlturea  fram  the 
various  approprlathma.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  wtthm  a  very 
few  weeks  the  postmasters  will  be  sending  along  thdr  estimates 
for  Chrtstnuw  hdp.  additional  trucks  and  eqtilpment,  and  the 
railway-mail  supervlsars  will  be  planning  their  expansion  tor  tbe 
hdldaya,  I  fed  it  la  tlmdy  to  say  to  everyone  all  along  the  line 
that  I  shall  personally  i^ipreciate  more  careful  planning  and  better 
organization  than  we  have  ever  had  in  the  past.  You  did  a  fine 
job  last  year  but  you  can  improve  upon  it  if  you  try.  Let's  get 
together  and  have  a  real  demonstration  of  teamwork  during  this 
Chrlstnuis  holiday  season.  Start  your  conferenoea  and  prepara- 
tions for  the  holidays  a  little  earlier.  Be  sure  to  make  careful 
selection  of  those  onployed  for  temporary  work.  ProUt  by  paat 
eq>erience.  Keep  the  maU  moving.  Don't  let  the  mall  pile  iq;>  at 
any  point  or  be  delayed.  Seek  and  carefully  consider  the  suggee- 
tlons  of  your  «q;>eiienced  workers.  Coc^erate  with  the  olflrlals  of 
the  Department  and  follow  thdr  Instructions.  By  doing  this  you 
and  I  can  show  our  appreciation  to  a  great  Prealdent.  Ftmnklln  D. 
Boosevdt.  who  haa  dcme  so  much  for  the  people  of  America,  and 
particularly  for  those  of  us  in  the  Postal  Service. 
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or 

HON.  CARTER  GLASS 

OF  VISGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  19  ilegislative  day  of  Monday,  Aug.  16) ,  1937 


ABTICLI  BY  GBOBOX  CBEXL.  AUGUST  21.  1837 


Mr.  GLASS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rboom  an  article  tay 
George  Creel,  published  in  Colliers'  magazine  of  August  21, 
1937.  relative  to  the  economic  views  of  tbe  junior  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Btro]. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  tae 
printed  in  tbe  RaootD.  as  follows: 

Btbd  Soxo 

Aa  a  usaal  thing.  Senator  Habbt  Btbd.  of  Virginia.  Is  tba  last 
word  in  pladdity.  Bla  wind-burned  face,  aa  round  and  rubseesnt 
as  one  of  his  own  wlnesapa.  fairly  radlataa  peace  and  good  wUL 
Tbeae  latter  days,  however,  find  him  wild  of  eye.  startwoua  aa  to 
Ineathlng.  and  a  ttt  fOam-fleeked  about  the  llpa.  Straagdy  eDOUgh. 
the  cause  of  his  distemper  is  something  that  would  flu  the  aver- 
age Senator  with  gr^tude  and  ddlghk    Out  ot  a  dsar  Af .  and 
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uttMly  wttliaot  aoUeitstkiD.  Dr.  Bes  TufwaU  and  his  plzlM  plucked 
9Ua0fi00  tnm  the  Ttmmuj  and  dvaqiad  It  down  In  the  OiA 
Ooadalan  for  the  rehebilltatton  of  mountatneen. 

A  trulj  TtvvelUan  projeeti  A  full  350  famtllw  vera  to  be  ra- 
motad  troBt  the  rocky  faetn—Ba  at  the  Blue  Bldge  to  more  f «r- 
tlla  vaDeya  whtn  each  would  be  glvea  10  to  SO  acRs  and  a  fine 
all  fitted  up  with  tfeetrle  gadgets^  cantral  heaMng.  niodem 
iMng  and  the  latest  thing  In  rtfrigeraton.    So  quleUy  did  the 


piumt 
Uttlei 


dvea  of  the  Beaettlement  AdmlnlstraUon  do  their  woriE  that 
the  Shenandoah  Botnesteads  wen  wtXl  under  way  before  the  sound 
cf  sawing  and  hanunerlng  came  to  the  ears  of  Bwiatnr  Btbo.  At 
first  the  Tugw^Uans  were  confident  that  he  had  come  to  praise. 
but  even  m  they  waited  modestly  a  bdlow  of  rage  shattered  their 
^mpanume  and  tqirooted  trees  for  mllee  around.  Instead  of  being 
grateful  for  the  golden  dr4>  from  the  Vaderal  honey  barr^  he 
berated  them  as  wastrtfs  Mid  talked  at  length  of  extravaganoe 
and  ***»*bi  waste« 

'*And  It  was."  Seated  at  his  dstfk.  Senator  Btbd  was  barely 
TMhle  btiilnd  a  mass  of  doeumente  ocdleeted  during  the  coutm  of 
his  eeoaomy  drive.  "Batfi  of  the  18  units  alrmdy  oooqdeted  wiu 
show  a  eoat  of  (8.000.  Why.  for  that  amount  they  could  have 
boiHtht  a  good  farm  with  three  tlmee  the  acreage  and  a  group  of 
fine  buildup  And  listen  to  this",  he  demanded,  pawtng  fever- 
Mhly  through  the  pile.  "Bere^  bow  the  BeeetUement  Admln- 
le  iMSiwHiaitrs  to  pay  out.  A  cash  retum  of 
•lit  from  d  acrea  of  tomatoes;  100  from  a  half  acre  of  berries; 
ITS:  eggs,  buttar.  bogs.  etc.  084;  sale  of  homemade 
iTiia:  and  dover  hay.  tM.  And  0800  that  the 
la  Buppoasd  to  earn  by  hlilng  hhnseif  out. 

of  eoiaae.  but  latli  not  dlqmte  them, 
he  Brils  hla  pcodnets  at  the  prleea.  and  that  a 
find  a  hundred  days  of  outside  work  In  the 
iriu*  woaU  his  Inoooe  bef  Just  08881  When  the  esti- 
mate of  8441  for  operating  expenses  Is  deducted,  and  $194.40  taken 
4ff  lor  leiiajiiieiil  of  his  niMbllltatlon  loan,  trtiat  wfll  he  have  left 
at  tha  and  of  the  yaart  Bnetty  88.80.  And  as  the  amortisation 
rata  Is  only  1  peremt.  and  that  on  a  unit  value  of  only  84,500.  It 
dsvlla  a  oentny  to  pay  off. 
Desteada.  howsvar.  are  marvels  of  economy 
to  sons  otbsr  B.  A.  projects.**  TUdng  a  oaddsn  lounge. 
^  with  V9tn  m  both  hands.  "Out  m  Cttiio 
of  the  Sdoto  Beaettlement,  aa  anthoilBed  In  March 
1888  was  810^48  for  180  tnaoam:  the  Oss«s  BussmniiiiiiU  In  lOs- 
818^48  a  unit  by  Government  figurea,  and  for 
m  XBdlana.  8U.440.  At  Qresnbelt.  near  Washmg- 
814jOOOjOOO  hm  been  spent,  at  a  cost  of  818,183  for  eadu  of 
But  the  Jersey  Hiiiiinstaad  Proleet  at  Hlghtstown.  M.  J.. 
loNM  of  beauty  and  degaaoa  had  freest  rein.  After  do- 
,  81fiT.188  tbr  a  gannant  faotory  and  8X08.000  for  a  eouowte 
plaBk.  the  300  untta  each  hava  a  cost  srreerttng  %lSfiOO.  No 
lenator  M'^**""  keepe  "**«*»«»«|f  that  he  wishes  he  could 
fins  a  home  as  some  of  thoee  h«^  eeen  on  B.  A.  projects.'* 
Is  nothing  theoretical  about  Babst  Btbd's  interest  in 
,  and  what  he  knows  about  thrift  waant  learned  from 
To&aj  be  la  one  of  the  laigmsl  IndlvMual  ondusdists  in 
the  country,  shlpptng  OOOjOOO  budieis  a  year,  yet  when  he  started 
out  OB  his  own  at  the  sge  of  15  he  had  little  more  than  the  shirt 
on  hie  back.  PuBInc  a  bankrupt  countty  paper  out  of  the  hole, 
first  ineetng  snd  then  buying  apple  orehaida,  he  sweated  and  saved 
every  penny  that  ever  came  to  him.  After  watching  him  through 
the  years  tbs  vintiniaua  made  him  Oofvamar  In  1038.  feeling  that 
the  GAd  rvw»*H»tn«i  oould  do  with  a  few  leeeoM  in  frugality. 

vnoznxA'b  VAaiaiuMo  oaviccr 
Haht  Brsn  did  not  disappoint.  What  he  found  on  taking  ofBce 
waa  a  welter  of  some  100  boards,  bureaus,  and  oommisBionB,  inde- 
pendent of  one  another  and  of  the  Oovemar,  and  financed  by  48 
special  funds  outrtda  of  and  tn  addition  to  the  State  treasury. 
Bf  the  tinkB  he  got  through  with  his  reorganisation  there  were 
only  14  general  departmiKits,  11  directly  reqionslble  to  the  Gov- 
i.  tax  code  ■*"^«<*«^  ttie  laws  and  cut  tb»  number  of 


titatatm  in  half;  a  new  aooounting  system  mved  thousands;  use- 
isas  cfkso  were  abiAlshsd:  osntraUssd  purchasing  out  costs;  the 
■bort  ballot  gave  the  electorate  *  chance  to  vote  intelligently, 
an  andent  constitution  was  modemiaBd  by  amendments,  and  as 
a  result  of  these  reforms,  along  with  a  rigid  pay  as  you  go  poUcy, 
Vlrgtnla  was  not  oiUy  aUe  to  add  willkms  to  the  mppmpriaXioDM 


for  roads  and  schools,  bat  ended  up  Iv  converting  an  estimated 
dsflelt  of  8l;888;80O  Into  a  surpiui  of  |EM08481  in  a  sbigle  Wen- 
Aafi  at  tha  end  «f  the  Byfd  tarm.  the  State's  debt  had 
he  m^ra  than  ajflOOnnn 

,  to  be  snrew  and  one  that  brought  the  Qovemoss 
cf  bt&«  Statee  to  Virginia  for  purpoaea  of  study,  but  hardly  good 
training  for  the  Hew  Deal.  Oomlng  to  WaahtagtoB  aa  a  Senator 
th  MknB  1888  Haanr  B«a»  fidt  his  sfoa  bog  out  aa  ha  ssw  expendi- 
tures leap  from  minions  to  hittlMis^  and  watched  youa«  theortsto 
chant  the  chorus.  "BSsy  coma,  easy  go."  Bto  stood  it  manfully 
enough  during  the  depreaidon  years,  but  when  1038  dawned,  with 

-----  "  I  Virginian  could 

Into 


him  Witt  painful  ragulwilf. 


•Tto  use  the  urtjan  sneer,  maybe  I  am  Just  an  apple  knocker. 

I  cant  help  being  dismayed  by  these  figures."  ^ireading  a  batdi 
of  sheets  before  him  Beiiatar  Btsd  t^ped  at  them  with  his  pendL 
"During  the  last  4  years  the  Federal  Government  has  qient  8144XM 
every  minute  of  every  day,  including  Sundays,  and  added  87.000 
each  minute  to  the  public  debt.  To  get  the  full  meaning  of  our 
public  debt  people  ought  to  think  of  it  In  terms  of  their  own  State. 
On  the  basis  of  wealth,  for  example,  Virginia's  direct  share  In  the 
repayment  of  that  debt  will  be  $800XK)0.000.  or  an  averaga  of 
88.000.000  for  each  county. 

"My  remedy?  Why,  the  esUbllshment  of  a  pay-as-you-go  pculcy. 
of  course.  Balance  the  Budget!  Look  facts  In  the  face  and  quit 
playing  the  ostrich.  If  it  Is  decided  to  keep  on  spending  at  the 
same  rate,  then  raise  the  money  by  taxes.  That's  the  honest  way 
and  it's  also  the  economical  way.  When  I  was  Governor  of  Virginia 
IndlTlduals  and  groups  used  to  come  in  every  day  with  elaborate 
plans  fOT  raiding  the  treasury.  a.      ...*,.  * 

•"Fine',  rd  say.  "Now  let's  sit  down  and  figure  out  a  tax  that 
will  t***  care  of  It.'  And  that  would  be  the  last  I'd  hear  at  them; 
and  in  the  case  of  the  PWeral  Government  it  Isnt  aa  if  we  would 
be  called  upon  to  stint  a  single  useful  activity.  Certain  obvious 
economies  will  permit  us  to  discharge  every  pnq)er  obligation  and 
pertume  even  permit  a  reduction  in  taxes.  Himdreds  of  millions 
can  be  saved  by  the  aboUtlon  of  demonstrably  useless  agendas,  and 
the  ccmsolidatioQ  of  boards,  bureaus,  and  commissions  that  now 
duttw  up  the  landscape,  dupUcatlng,  confiictlng,  and  squandering. 

"Bere's  the  proof."  Like  a  magician  with  his  white  rabbits. 
SMiator  Btso  produced  another  sheaf  of  paptn.  "In  Washing- 
ton alone  we  have  60  Federal  agency  legal  divisions,  84  agencies 
concerned  with  lending  Government  ftmds.  16  handling  wildlife 
conservation.  10  deaUng  with  Government  constructlan.  0  with 
credit  and  finance,  3  insuring  deposits  and  loans.  130  Federal 
agency  libraries,  104  information  and  publicatlfm  oflloes.  and  a 
full  dceen  agencies  concerned  with  home  and  coiomunlty  planning. 

"That's  not  half  ol  it."  Heaving  a  heavy  sigh,  the  Soiator 
turzked  to  othw  sheets.  "At  preeent  there  are  some  885.000  em- 
ployees on  the  pay  roll  of  the  executive  branch  alone,  but  in- 
stead of  cutting  down  we  have  been  adding  new  onee  at  the 
rate  of  a  hundred  a  day.  The  niuiber  of  telephones  in  Federal 
agendea  in  Washington  alone  has  Jumped  from  17.142  to  83383. 
and  fxequently  they  call  up  San  Francisco  and  Seattle  when  n 
postal  card  would  do.  We  spend  millions  each  year  on  new 
oonstmction.  and  yet  our  annual  rent  bill  today  is  around 
825,000,000.  

FUBLIUITI    COICXB   HISH 

"Until  I  began  to  Investigate  I  had  the  idea  that  the  tremendous 
expansion  in  governmental  activities  was  confined  largely  to 
Washington.  Not  at  all.  Not  at  all.  In  every  State  in  the 
union  there  is  a  miniature  Federal  Government,  regional  directors. 
State  direetOTS.  district  directors,  and  all  housed  In  style.  In  tho 
last  4  years  we  have  built  664  new  Federal  buildings  outside  Wash- 
ington at  a  cost  of  1230,000,000,  and  yet  today  we  are  leasing  more 
than  13,000,  twice  as  many  as  In  1933.  Out  in  the  coimtry  we 
lease  or  own  space  equivalent  to  62  Empire  State  Bxiildings. 

'Vow  let's  change  from  biilldlng  to  btmk."  The  pause  of  a 
minute  while  the  Senator  shucked  his  linen  coat.  "It  is  pn- 
vided  that  no  money  shall  be  used  for  the  compensation  of  pub- 
Ildty  men  xinless  spedflcally  appropriated  for  that  purpose.  This 
statute  is  flouted  by  virtually  every  department  of  Government. 
According  to  a  survey  made  by  the  Brookings  Institution,  there 
are  upwards  of  300  writing  press  agents  right  here  In  Washington 
alone,  all  drawing  salaries  ranging  upward  to  $5,000  a  year.  Bven 
this  doesn't  tell  the  f\Ul  story,  for  some  agencies,  xKjtably  the 
W.  p.  A.,  failed  to  answer  the  questionnaire.  But  it  has  been 
learned  definitely  that  the  pay  roll  for  publidty  runs  about 
$500,000  a  year. 

"And  how  they  do  spend  money!"  Rx)m  the  Byrd  mouth 
ISBoed  a  series  of  despairing  cluclcs.  "In  8  months  they  got  out 
4.794  releases  with  a  total  of  more  than  7,000.000  copies.  Exclu- 
dve  of  the  huge  mailing  list  In  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
the  Brocddngs  people  found  3,000  other  mailing  lists  In  Washing- 
ton with  2,380,000  names.  There  is  a  record  of  15,000XN)0  feet 
of  motion-picture  film  in  76  Government  agencies,  and  633  f»m« 
are  available  for  free  distribution.  That  R.  A.  feature.  The  Plough 
That  Broke  the  Plains,  cost  $40,000.  AH  of  which  is  Just  an 
Indication  of  what's  going  on.  for  they  cover  up  so  sklUfullv  that 
It^  almost  impossible  to  get  all  the  facts.  —#        • 

saoaoAinxATioir  ako  consoudatioh 
"What's  shnpler  or  more  important  than  a  scn^ey  th^  wm 
determine  Just  what  agrnciee  and  what  employees  are  necesaazy? 
Hot  next  year  or  the  year  after,  but  now."    The  tone  of  the  Sen»> 
tor's  vdoe  left  no  doubt  that  he  had  strong  feelings  on  the  matter., 
"The  fteeldent  knows  that  anm^thtng  has  got  to  be  done.    Wba8 
be  propoees  is  reorganisation  first  and  then  cutting  and  prunin*.' 
I  bdieve  that  the  abolition  and  consoUdation  of  FMeral  agenda 
abould  be  eolnddent  with  reorganization,  and  economy  the  main 
objective. 

"I  have  already  Introduced  a  biU  providing  for  the  consolidation 
of  the  Bome  Owners*  Loan  Corporation,  the  Federal  Bousing  Ad- 
■dntetratlom.  the  Federal  Hone  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the  B.  F.  C. 
Mortgage  Go.  Into  the  Federal  Borne  Credit  Admlnlstratian.  The 
Brookings  InstltutlOQ  estlmatea  that  this  should  eSect  «  saving 


\  . 
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of  nearly  $28,000,000  a  year  vrlthout  the  sacrifice  of  eOksiency.  An- 
other of  my  bills  is  for  the  abolition  of  the  B.  F.  C.  Itself,  and 
the  transfer  of  its  powers  and  duties  to  the  Treasury.  A  third 
bill  would  allow  the  elimination  ol  a  great  departmental  account- 
ing division  and  strengthen  the  independent  Federal  accounting 

system.  ,     • 

"Of  course.  Fve  Just  started  into  reorganization  proposals  for 
economy",  he  explained  apologetically.  "Getting  the  facts  and 
preparing  the  bills  is  a  lot  more  work  than  you  might  think.  Our 
hydroelectric  development,  as  an  example,  is  another  thing  thats 
scattered  all  over  the  place.  We  have  a  Federal  Power  Commis- 
Eion,  a  National  Power  Policy  Committee,  power  divisions  in  the 
P.  W.  A.  the  R.  K.  A.,  and  the  E.  H.  F.  A.,  besides  people  maWng 
power  studies  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Why  not  a 
single  body?  The  Brookings  Institution  indicates  economy  and 
greater  efficiency  would  result  from  better  coordliiation  ^meng  the 
Federal  law-enforcement  agencies.  

"If  I  keep  my  health  and  strength."  and  Senator  Brso  fiickea 
his  husky  build  with  an  approving  eye,  -a  mean  to  resist  any  and 
every  attempt  to  give  emergency  bodies  a  permanent  status  uatu 
need  has  been  proved  and  every  possibUity  of  ecotuMny  explored. 
I  have  the  highest  regard  for  the  work  of  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps,  but  the  aimual  cost  of  keeping  each  of  the  300.000 
youngsters  is  $1,200.  about  twice  the  income  of  the  average  AnaMl- 
can.  That  is  why  I  was  one  Senator  who  voted  against  makii^ 
the  C.  C.  C.  a  permanent  establishment.  ,™.,,„.« 

"Take  the  proposal  to  create  a  new  department  of  social  weiiare. 
I  cant  view  it  as  anything  but  recognition  of  emergency  spending 
as  a  continuing  obligation.  There  Is  also  the  possibility  of  making 
permanent  the  status  of  thoxisands  of  persons  whose  employment 
was  assumed  to  be  temporary.  Relief,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
would  slide  Into  the  department  of  social  welfare  without  ques- 
tion, and  yet  I  know  of  no  Federal  activity  more  tn  need  ol  ques- 
tionlng.  The  chiselers  are  stUl  with  us.  Many  who  are  on  the 
rolls  do  not  deserve  to  be  there.  I  would  empty  the  Treasiny  to 
keep  Americans  from  being  hungry  or  cold,  but  by  the  same  token 
no  one  undeserving  of  reUef  should  be  permitted  to  sap  funds 
appropriated  for  the  needy.  ^   .     ^.^ 

"Unfortimately,  the  problem  Is  difficult  of  approach,  fw  the  min- 
ute anyone  tries  to  talk  common  sense  the  sob  sisters  «^a™ 
charges  of  inhvunanity.  For  4  years  we  have  been  spending  with- 
out any  census  of  the  unemployed,  and  today  we  are  still  going  it 
blind.  There  are.  however,  certain  significant  facts  that  we  do 
know  The  Secretary  of  Labor  announced  recently  that  we  had 
8,241  000  more  employees  in  nonagricultural  Industries  In  March 
1937  than  we  had  In  1933.  Wouldn't  this  seem  to  argue  that  there 
should  be  some  diminution  in  the  relief  load?  Yet  we  wUl  spend 
as  much  for  relief  in  the  year  beginning  JvUy  1,  1937,  as  It  cost 
us  in  the  year  1933-34,  when  conditions  were  much  worse. 

tUJSX   RZUXr  A  LOCAL  PROBLEM 

"What  is  my  idea  about  reUef?"  Senator  Btbd  cocked  a  quiz- 
deal  eye.  "Well,  if  you  meant  that  question  to  be  embarrassing, 
you're  doomed  to  disappointment,  for  I'm  already  on  record.  I've 
said  before,  and  I  eay  now,  that  relief  should  be  administered 
locally  for  the  people  of  the  several  commxmltles  vte  best  Informed 
as  to  the  need  of  their  neighbors.  And  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  contribute  more  than  CO  percent  of  the  total  ex- 
pense. As  nothing  else,  that  wiU  have  a  sobering  effect  and 
lead  to  the  solution  of  a  problem  that  Is  now  being  continued 

"Bave  I  any  other  suggestions?"  The  orchardlst's  teeth  showed 
white  against  the  weather-reddened  face.  "There",  he  said.  to«- 
Ing  a  dociunent  across  the  desk,  "is  something  I'm  ptishing  pretty 
h5d  It's  a  bill  to  cure  the  evQ  of  tax-free  securities  and  tax- 
free  Jobholders.  According  to  the  best  estimates,  the  amount  of 
tax-free  securities  in  the  country — local.  State,  and  national — 
runs  aroimd  $60,000,000,000.  And  the  bvirden  of  that  tax  exemp- 
tion is  bome  by  aU  the  rest  of  us  who  havent  the  money  to  buy 
tax-free  bonds.  And  aa  you  know,  Federal  employees  "•  ex- 
empted from  Stato  taxa«on  and  Stato  employees  from  Federal 
taxation. 

"As  a  Senator",  he  smiled.  "I  belong  to  the  privUeged-salary 
class,  but  I've  never  liked  It,  and  I  like  It  now  less  than  ever 
before  when  I  see  the  load  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  staggering  imder.  Equalization  of  taxee".  and  the  declaration 
was  emphaUc.  "Is  the  very  first  principle  of  equality  in  govern- 
ment. There  should  be  no  tax-free  dasses  and  no  tax-frw  em- 
ployees. All  should  t>e  compeUed  to  contrtbuto  in  proportion  to 
their  wealth  and  Income.  ^     ^  ^.     ^     . 

"Where  do  I  think  I'm  gQlng?"  Senator  Btbd  diook  his  head. 
•T  can't  say.  yet.  Maybe  nowhere.  Everybody  believes  in  econ- 
omy but  only  for  the  other  fellow.  Everybody  is  opposed  to  all 
special  privileges  except  his  own.  But.  luckily  enough.  Im  not  a 
nervous  or  Impatient  type.  Right  up  to  the  last  ditoh  you'U  find 
me  plugging  away  at  these  bills  and  others,  and  talking  on  econ- 
omy in  all  of  the  unwaUed  towns.  ^^ 

"And  now.  If  you  please",  he  finished,  getttng  to  his  5«t^^a 
sllzht  request  of  my  ovm.  Don't  write  me  dovra  as  an  Old  Scrooge 
or  a  common  scold.  I'm  not  indicting  Federal  employeea  as  a 
whole.    Washington  has  many  very  effident  ofllcials.    Bouaedean- 

ing.  however,  doeant  jeopardize  any  Pf«>°  J^^^ *if °SS  !^t 
that  needs  to  be  done  and  doing  it  well.  And  let  me  also  aaadt 
that  la  the  trial  and  stress  of  the  emergency  years,  a  certain 


amount  of  waste,  confudon.  dupUcatloB.  and  ovartHiplng  was 
ineacapable.  But  now  that  the  orisia  is  past,  there  can  be  no 
excuse  for  a  continuation  of  these  evils." 


Most  Give  Accounting 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

*OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thunejav,  August  19,1937 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  session  of  the 
Seventy-fifth  Congress  will  soon  pass  Into  history.  The 
galloping  hounds  of  ^aste  will  depart  from  the  land  of 
squandermania  and  go  back  home  to  get  a  taste  of  real  life 
among  their  constituents. 

•nie  leaders  of  the  Congress  who  promised  a  balanced 
Budget  in  1937  and  a  surplus  of  $1,135,607,943  for  the  fiscal 
year  1938  have  seen  their  best  laid  plans  cast  to  the  winds 
as  a  Jittery  majority  heaped  appropriation  on  top  of  appro- 
priation, to  run  up  the  national  debt  to  an  all-time  high  of 
more  than  $37,000,000,000. 

Before  the  Members  tune  up  their  bugles  and  sound  off 
for  a  triumphal  parade  around  their  districts,  let  me  warn 
them  that  the  pe^e  back  home  are  commencing  to  ask: 
"Where  are  we  g<^g  to  get  the  mwiey  to  pay  for  all  this 
wasteful  spending  that  has  taken  place?"  "Where,  oh 
where,  are  we  going  to  get  the  money  to  continue  all  these 
new  agencies  this  Congress  has  set  up?"  "Where,  oh  where, 
are  we  going  to  find  the  means  to  succor  ourselves  when  the 
next  great  depression  comes,  if  we  by  foolish  and  wasteful 
policies  continue  the  war  against  recovery  and  make  povoiy 
a  national  institution?" 

I  am  not  apiM'ehensive  for  the  future  of  America,  but  I 
am  apprehensive  for  the  leadership  that  has  blindly  followed 
the  dictates  of  the  brain  trusters,  a  dictatorship  which  has 
led  us  into  new  fields  of  social  experimentation  and  which  baa 
operated  to  set  up  in  the  Nation  an  extensive  bureaucracy 
which  in  the  final  analysis  approaches  state  socialism. 

The  billions  we  have  spent  are  gone  beymid  recall.  TiM 
results  accomplished  seem  feeble  indeed,  when  caaatmxtd 
with  what  actual  good  might  have  been  aecompUshed  had 
the  Federal  spending  been  directed  and  confined  solely  to 
useful  or  usable  projects.  

The  great  natural  wealth  of  our  country,  the  reservoir 
of  natural  resources,  has  come  down  to  us  through  the 
years  practically  a  gift  for  the  use  of  humanity.  The 
mobile  wealth  of  the  Nation  is  created  by  the  application  of 
labor  to  these,  our  country's  resources. 

And  it  Is  by  the  wise  application  of  labor  to  our  natural 
resources  that  we  rise  or  fall  aa  a  people.  It  is  by  this 
application  of  labor  to  our  resources  that  we  a<*ieve  cither 
progress  or  poverty.  With  more  than  8,000,000  of  our 
people  presently  unemployed  and  more  than  three  and  one- 
half  million  others  depending  on  public  aid  or  employment 
for  the  very  means  of  existence,  it  should  be  apparent  to 
every  thinking  person  that  there  is  something  radically 
wrong  with  the  instrumentalities  <rf  production  in  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  fiscal  year  just  closed,  it  is  estimated 
the  total  new  wealth  produced  by  all  the  workingmen  and 
farmers  of  the  country  amounted  to  approximately  $71,000.- 

000  000 

Our  national  debt  of  $37,000,000,000  has  become  an  1m- 
portant  factor  in  the  national  economy  because  of  every 
dollar  produced  today,  approximately  20  cents  goes  for  the 
maintenance  of  organized  government.  Ttils  factor,  to- 
gether with  the  Interest  and  carrying  charges  on  the  pabllc 
dd)t  Is  becoming  a  burden,  wbldti  will  either  entirely  re- 
vamp or  crush  civilization. 
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,  Mr.  ^ 

pdoduedon  of  connziner  goods  mast  be  Inereased  to  a  minl- 
mnm  of  $804MOXM)0.000  a  year  to  adequately  care  for  all  our 
people  according  to  the  present  standards  of  living. 

May  I  inquire,  sir.  does  the  leaiknUp  o(  the  Democratic 
Party  propose  to  extend  the  frontiers  of  social  progress,  by 
a  continuatiffli  and  extension  of  their  pxeaoit  policies  of 
nnyuing  prodoctlon.  and  regnlattDg  and  regimenting  labor. 
or  do  they  see  the  folly  of  their  ways  and  propose  to  put 
the  Nation  bade  to  irork  pradnetnc  more  food,  more  cloth- 
ing and  more  shelter  for  our  own  peo^e. 

Mr.  ^tcaker.  then  never  has  been  a  thne  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Republic  when  there  have  occurred  so 
many  inconsistencies  In  the  varkxis  agencies  of  the  Federal 


The  Department  of  State,  headed  by  the  internationally 
laiutod  gsBtlenan  from  Tnmeane,  Is  busy  negotiating  re- 
eijcDeal-tnide  agreements  which  Invite  the  nations  of  the 
world  to  sell  their  goods  here.  These  agreementa  so  far 
have  operated  to  wipe  out  our  trade  balance  with  the  coun- 
tries <rf  tl»  world,  and  today  the  United  States  has  become 
a  purcfaaslw  natloD  to  the  tune  of  nearly  $200,000,000. 
Mow.  what  doea  this  mean  to  the  men  on  the  farms  and  in 
tta0  factories  d  AaMricaf 

It  means  just  this:  The  American  farmer,  by  these  redp- 
racal-trade  agreements,  has  been  placed  In  competition  with 
llie  eootte  labor  d  the  Fv  But  and  the  peons  of  the  South 
lepobUes.  It  means,  and  none  can  deny  it,  the 
workman  baa  been  put  In  competition  with  the 
iklBed  workman  of  »»gi*~i.  Ctazmany.  FKance.  Caechoslo- 
vidda.  and  other  countries.  Our  unfavorable  trade  balance 
^wmMt  be  lai^hed  off.  The  department  and  variety  stores 
tf^tejDOUDtry  are  flUed  with  products  of  foreign  manufac- 
tnre  and  our  own  factories  remain  dosed.  By  admitting 
tfaev  f oralCB  aoods  on  a  reciprocal  basis  in  ezchsnge  for 
the  products  of  our  soil  we  are  in  fact  feeding  and  tooling 
i;^  Ifce  wotfaaen  of  the  world  for  competttton  with  the  work- 
aaan  of  oar  ovn  country. 

Tb  top  the  asinlnltr  of  the  whole  scheme,  we  now  under- 
ti^  bf  the  spendhw  of  iMhW^f*?"*^  mmions  to  restore  the 
American  merchant  marine. 

To  afttsoipt  to  restore  our  merchant  marine  for  the  benefit 
<tf  Amertcan  traders  is  a  gesture  comparable  with  an  attempt 
<lo  leaeh  tba  mom  with  a  stepladdw.  Fordgn  traders  have 
already  mtmopoUxod  the  greater  part  of  our  domestic  mar- 
kets and  foreign  ships  wUl  always  be  able  to  carry  foreign 
merchandise  cheaper  than  we  can.  This  is  but  one  of  the 
fliaay  laconistcaeies  to  be  found  in  the  plans  to  bring  pros- 
perity to  the  'forgotten  man." 

Besides  the  State  D^iiartment  we  have  the  tncoasistpnr.lps 
of  the  Ospartmmt  of  Agriculture  to  deal  with.  This  De- 
partment has  Just  finished  up  dls^riUmting  $400,000,000  to 
the  farmers  of  the  country  to  encourage  them  to  produce 
ksB  in  order  to  have  more.  This  money,  fflce  most  New 
Deal  largess,  was  cut  off  in  huge  chunks  for  some  of  the 
JMmers  of  the  country,  but  the  majority  of  them,  as  well  as 
the  iP!tii'^rt4T  of  tenant  fanners  and  sharecroppers,  can  see 
the  Joke  of  this  conservation  movement  When  they  received 
their  checks. 

As  recency  as  this  mA"*<ng  I  have  been  informed  oi  a 
fanner  in  Iflwirl.  who  en  lecdvlng  a  dieck  for  20  cents 
as  Us  share  In  the  conservation  settlement,  wrote  to  a  St. 
y<.^^iy  iMjwmaiMur  asking  them  to  'Idndly  find  out  where  this 
aaauff  Is  golBg.  and  why."  Uhdoubtedly  the  money  is  going 
again  this  year  to  the  same  people  who  received  the  big 
share  of  the  money  last  year.  Big  checks  have  again  been 
sent  to  the  Delta  Fine  ft  LsAd  Co..  a  Brtttsh  corporation,  of 
irtilch  Oscar  Johnston,  former  finance  director  of  A.  A.  A., 
Is  manager,  for  soil  conservation  on  their  plantation  in 
Bolivar  Coimty.  Miss.  Big  checks  have  again  been  sent  to 
Oaddis  Psrms  In  Mfssimiwil.  BIhowledge  of  these  checks 
for  thousands  of  dollars  going  to  corporatton  farmers  wHl 
bring  little  of  ctanf ort  or  consolatlan  to  the  tenant  farmer 
or  the  sharecropper  who  receives  less  than  a  dollar  from  the 
bountiful  hands  of  the  new  dealers. 


And  so,  while  we  are  breaking  down  our  tariff  walls  to 
encourage  foreign  trade,  we  are  subsidizing  our  own  people 
to  limit  production. 

While  all  these  strange  and  Inconsistent  thinRS  are  taxmg 
place,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  Is  rebuilding  America 
for  a  new  social  life.  They  are  going  In  for  the  education 
and  amusement  of  the  NaUon  as  a  short  cut  to  the  more 
abundant  life. 

What,  with  the  construction  of  a  $350,000  hotel  at  Mount 
McKlnley.  Alaska,  and  an  overseas  highway  from  Miami  to 
Key  West,  Pla.,  and  thousands  of  golf  courses,  swimming 
pools,  and  recreation  centers,  more  can  an  individual  ask  to 
complete  the  dream  of  an  easy  and  indolent  existence  with 
Just  a  Uttle  Federal  aid  for  groceries? 

Under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Ickes'  P.  W.  A,  and  Mr.  Hop- 
kins' W.  P.  A.  the  country  has  been  transformed  into  a 
loafer's  paradise.  FV)r  many  the  incentive  to  Idleness  is  far 
greater  and  more  attractive  tlian  tlie  incentive  to  work. 
The  P.  W.  A.  and  the  W.  P.  A.  have  become  so  firmly  in- 
trenched In  the  political  system  that  all  efforts  to  disband 
either  of  them  in  the  next  10  years  will  meet  the  stiflest  re- 
sistance of  any  problem  Congress  has  ever  been  forced  to 
meet. 

The  incentive  to  work  has  been  gradually  removed  by  the 
patronising  hand  of  government.  The  trend  toward  bu- 
reaucracy aggravates  this  condition.  Only  time  can  unfold 
the  mysteries  which  lie  ahead.  Only  time  can  heal  the  scars 
which  a  thoughtiess  Government  has  inflicted  upon  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  may  I  say.  the  millions  of  im- 
employed  in  the  Nation  present  a  tragic  spectacle  deserv- 
ing of  more  than  casual  study. 

Each  unemployed  individual,  each  member  of  an  un- 
onployed  family  presents  a  social  problem  different  from 
any  other,  but  collectively  the  picture  Is  much  the  same. 

For  the  unemployed  man,  nature  offers  neither  shelter 
nor  subsistence.  The  survival  of  the  fittest  demands  that 
man  fight  for  his  existence.  In  the  social  scale,  the  un- 
employed individual  becomes  an  economic  cipher,  almost 
an  outcast.  If  the  Government  does  not  rise  to  its  oppor- 
tunity to  deal  intelligently  with  these  people,  sooner  or  later 
th^  will  either  be  f<»'ced  to  fight  for  their  existence  or  die. 
Old  fdks,  able-bodied  max  and  women,  even  little  chiklren 
win  go  to  bed  tonight  in  America  hungry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  way  to  save  these  people  and  our 
Nation  from  destruction.  That  way  is  not  the  way  of  the 
New  Deal.  That  way  is  the  one  pointed  out  by  common 
sense  and  past  performance.  Many  of  our  people  are  sunk 
deep  in  the  valley  of  despair.  Their  initiative  and  self- 
reliance  has  been  crushed  by  the  weight  of  a  vicious  com- 
mercial structure  imposed  on  our  economic  S3rstem.  Fm: 
many  of  our  citizens,  self-respect  nears  the  vanishing  point. 
They  struggle  along  the  border  lines  of  pauperhood,  accept- 
ing what  they  can  get  in  the  way  of  relief. 

llie  New  Deal  has  sought  to  render  aid  by  attacking  the 
problems  from  the  social  side,  but  entirely  ignoring  the 
cofaunercial  and  economic  factors.  Our  first  duty  to  the 
country  is  to  b^^in  the  rehabilitation  of  all  our  unemi^yed. 
At  most  this  is  but  a  60-day  job. 

To  return  these  our  people  to  usefulness  in  society,  we 
must  return  them  to  the  broad  irialns  of  opportunity,  where, 
protected  from  exploitation,  they  may  be  encouraged  to  pro- 
duce for  themselves  and  for  each  other  sufficient  of  the  ac- 
tual necessities  of  life — food,  clothing,  and  shelter — to  again 
become  self-sustaining  members  of  society. 

This  can  all  be  accomplished,  not  by  doles,  not  by  emer- 
gency aid  of  the  kind  usually  extended  to  a  drowning  man, 
but  through  a  carefully  pismned  program  which  win  Insure 
to  each  individual  the  full  measure  of  the  wealth  and  services 
he  produces. 

This  does  not  by  any  means  envision  the  end  of  the  profit 
system,  but  would  limit  the  extent  to  which  profit  taking 
on  the  labors  of  others  might  be  extended  by  any  single 
individual  or  group  of  individuals.  The  program  in  practice 
calls  for  immediate  increased  production  of  food,  clothing, 
and  housing,  with  all  profits  from  these  items  at  least  tem- 
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porarily  eliminated.  The  plan  calls  for  a  leveling  off  of 
wages,  so  that  the  products  of  one  man's  labor  may  in  fact 
be  exchanged  for  a  comparable  amount  of  another  man's 
skiU. 

The  problem,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  truly  a  large  one  that  con- 
fronts the  American  people.  It  can  be  solved  by  producing 
more  and  having  more.  This  can  be  done  by  putting  more 
people  to  work  in  industry  and  more  people  to  work  helping 
themselves,  instead  of  wasting  their  time  and  the  Nation's 
resources  on  foolish  and  whimsical  projects  like  the  mosquito 
chase  in  New  York  last  winter  and  other  projects  I  have 
heretofore  mentioned. 


Application  of  Neutrality  Laws  to  Far  Eastern 

Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  August  19  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  Aug.  16) ,  1937 


STATEMENT  OP  SETJATORS  NYE,  BONE.  AND  CLARK  ON 
APPLICATION  OP  NEUTRALITY  LAW  TO  PAR  EASTEEIN 
SITUATION 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  a 
statement  jointly  issued  by  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Bone],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clark] .  and 
myself  on  yesterday,  and  also  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  August  16  by  Constantine  Brown, 

Ihere  being  no  objection,  the  statement  and  editorial  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord.  as  follows: 

The  results  of  the  application  of  the  neutrality  law  to  the  Pa* 
East,  It  has  recently  been  predicted  In  some  quarters,  would  work 
to  the  detriment  of  this  coimtry  and  favor  Japan  at  the  expense 
of  China. 

It  Is  Important  that  there  should  be  no  misunderstanding  about 
the  purpose  or  effects  of  the  present  law. 

1.  It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  pvtrpose  of  the  stay- 
out-of-war  law  is  to  prevent  any  President  from  being  forced  by 
the  necessity  of  choosing  sides,  and.  as  far  as  It  is  in  the  power 
of  this  Government,  to  starve  wars.  By  applying  automatically 
a  policy  adopted  in  advance  this  Government  escapes  aU  charge  of 
favoritism.  If  the  occasion  arises  in  which  the  pec^le  of  the 
country  want  to  take  sides — which  means  readiness  to  go  to  war — 
the  necessary  steps  should  be  taken  by  Congress.  The  neutrality 
law  prevents  any  commitment  by  the  Executive  to  either  side  until 
Congress  has  expressed  the  will  of  the  people. 

2.  The  existing  legislation  will  have.  In  the  present  instance,  an 
adverse  effect  on  both  parties  to  the  war.  With  or  without  thl» 
law  on  the  books  Japan  is  able  to  blockade  China  and  to  prevent 
shipments  of  arms  and  other  contraband  from  reaching  China. 
That  military  fact  was  not  changed  by  our  law.  This  law  iKevents 
arms  from  going  to  both  sides.  China,  which  can  be  blockaded  as 
soon  as  Japan  cares  to  do  so,  would  not  get  the  arms  throtigh  the 
blockade  whether  this  law  was  on  the  bo(4u  or  not.  Under  the 
law,  however,  neither  side  will  be  able  to  get  arms  from  us. 

Under  blockade  China  cotild  not  Import  arms  or  contraband  from 
the  United  States  or  elsewhere.  The  neutrality  law,  by  prevent- 
ing loans  to  all  belligerents,  will  make  the  trading  position  of 
Japan,  so  far  as  the  United  States  Is  concerned,  more  nearly  on  a 
level  with  that  of  China. 

Those  who  feel  the  policy  of  this  country  should  be  such  as  to 
react  xinfavorably  on  Japan  can  place  her  in  a  less  advantageous 
position  than  she  will  be  under  the  neutrality  law  only  by  a 
declaration  of  an  economic  or  military  war  on  Japan  alone.  But 
the  power  to  commit  the  Nation  to  war  is  the  greatest  power  In 
the  world.  The  neutrality  law  keeps  it  where  the  Constitution  put 
it — ^in  the  hands  of  Congress. 

8.  The  statement  has  been  made  that  cargoes  of  arms  and  war 
materials  now  on  the  high  seas  would  become  "illegal"  as  soon  as 
the  neutrality  law  Is  Invoked.  This  is  incorrect.  First,  the  law 
does  not  go  into  effect  until  the  date  of  the  President's  proclama- 
tion; second,  the  President's  discretionary  power  is  confined  to 
Insisting  that  cargoes  of  war  materials,  once  he  has  listed  them, 
should  be  sent  entirely  at  the  risk  of  the  purchaser,  and  that  they 
should  not  go  Into  war  zones  in  American  ships. 

4.  The  statement  has  been  made  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
InTolvement  of  the  United  States  in  the  far  eastern  situation 
bficauae  it  diilen  radically  from  the  European  sltuatiim.    It  Is  as 


dangerovis  for  American  ships  to  rufi  cargoes  of  arms  or  of 
materials  through  a  Japanese  blockade  as  through  any  other.  Tbe 
moment  the  Japanese  Impose  a  blockade  and  declare  a  war  aone 
on  the  high  seas,  as  England  and  Germany  did  in  1914,  it  will  be 
plain  that  the  present  law  prevents  the  sinking  of  American  ships 
carrying  munitions  and  contraband  by  keeping  them  out  of  the 
danger  zones.  Those  who  see  no  danger  to  the  United  States  of 
inv(^vement  in  the  far  eastern  conflict  if  the  neutrality  law  were 
not  applied  can  base  their  position  only  on  the  hazard  that  Japan 
will  not  blockade  China.    This  is  a  slight  reed  to  lean  upon. 

6.  The  statement  has  been  made  that  the  President  Is  estopped, 
because  of  the  law.  from  doing  valuable  things  to  reestablish 
peace  and  protect  American  citizens  in  China.  The  Japanese  ag> 
gression  in  northern  China  has  been  threatened  for  some  yean. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  for  some  vreeks.  Now  that  the  fighting 
has  actually  started  for  the  possession  of  northern  China,  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  any  action — short  of  economic,  which  could 
finally  become  military,  war  on  the  part  of  the  United  States — 
would  hold  Japan  back.  It  has  been  demonstrated  ever  since  1931 
that  the  Japanese  Army's  whole  political  position  In  Japan  would 
have  to  be  weakened  before  it  could  be  restrained  from  aggrqa- 
slon  in  northern  China.  There  h&s  been  no  move  on  the  part  ipf 
the  great  powers  to  make  the  world  economic  adjustments  which 
woxild  have  weakened  the  Army's  position.  Whether  or  not  the 
Imposition  of  sanctions  by  the  signatories  to  the  Nine  Power  Pact 
and  the  Pact  of  Paris  would  force  it  to  yield,  there  is  no  ground 
for  believing  the  powers  willing  to  undertake  a  line  of  action 
which  would  seriously  endanger  their  position  In  Europe. 

The  protection  of  American  life  in  China  cannot  be  adversely 
Influenced  by  the  neutrality  law.  No  nation  would  be  any  less 
cautious  about  giving  the  United  States  neceasltous  grounds  to 
wage  war  against  her. 

6.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  invoking  of  the  neutrality  law 
wotild  distxirb  the  peace  machinery  in  the  Par  East.  It  Is  an  un- 
pleasant but  hard  fact  that  there  is  no  peace  machinery  in  the 
Par  East  or  elsewhere  which  can  be  distxurbed.  Machinery  which 
wovUd  fvmctlon  effectively  for  economic  adjustment  has  not  been 
created.  Ever  since  Great  Britain  refused  to  follow  our  admin- 
istration's lead  and  impose  oil  sanctions  against  Italy  in  19S5-S6, 
the  idea  of  effective  economic  embargoes  has  been  dead.  Neither 
Great  Britain  nor  Prance  desired  to  foUow  our  lead  in  1931-83 
and  restrain  Japan  from  its  conquest  of  Bdanchurla.  Neither  of 
them  has  shown  any  Interest  in  doing  it  this  time. 

There  Is  no  objection  to  calling  the  nine  powers  into  consulta- 
tion, but  the  only  effective  power  behind  consultation  Is  economic 
or  military  war.  Since  an  economic  war  may  rapidly  become  a 
military  war,  this  is  a  subject  for  Congress  to  consider.  i^pUca- 
tlon  of  the  neutrality  law  does  not  prevent  CaognaB  from  taking 
any  action  it  desires. 

Analysis  of  the  assinnptlons  imderlylng  the  claim  that  the 
United  States  would  be  better  off  without  the  stay-out-of-war 
legislation  Indicates  their  error.  This  one  thing  should  be  added: 
The  State  Department  had  a  choice  in  1936  between  the  present 
law  and  a  proposed  one  which  actually  would  have  prevented 
American  Industrialists  from  supplying  Japan  with  great  quanti- 
ties of  war  materials.  This  was  a  bill  (S.  3478)  which  would  have 
held  trade  with  warring  nations  down  to  normal.  Since  China 
cannot  Import  anything  through  a  blockade,  the  blU  would  have 
hxirt  Japan  far  more  than  China.  Paced  with  this  choice,  the 
administration  gave  no  support  to  the  bill  limiting  war  trade  to 
normal.  It  preferred  the  kind  of  bill  it  now  has  to  that  one.  If 
it  wishes  to  have  the  other  kind  of  bUl,  limiting  aU  trade,  it  is 
perfectly  free  to  ask  for  it,  and  would  doubtless  be  able  to  have 
Congress  pass  it.  Spokesmen  for  the  uncontrolled  power  of  the 
Executive  In  foreign  affairs  have  no  right  to  blame  Congress  for 
a  bin  which  does  not  go  as  far  as  they  believe  it  should  to 
hamper  Japanese  aggression.  The  bill  which  went  further  did  not 
receive  the  Executive's  support. 

The  mimltions  Interests  whose  proflts  the  stay-out-of-war  legis- 
lation seriously  affects,  and  those  who  wish  us  to  act  as  policemen 
for  the  world,  oppose  the  neutrality  law.  The  passage  at  that  law 
had  the  overwhelming  support  of  the  people  for  the  very  reason 
that  it  protected  the  country  against  war  for  the  sake  of  proflts 
tat  a  few  individuals,  and  prevented  the  Government  from  forcing 
the  country  into  the  role  of  world  policeman. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Btar,  Aug.  16.  1937) 

THIS  CHAircnVO  WORLD — NETTrRAUTT  ACT  TTSX  MAT   HOST  JAPAN  BCOBB 

THAN  CHINA  IN  CONIXICT 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 

If  President  Roosevelt  decides  to  proclaim  a  state  of  war  exists 
between  China  and  Japan  the  greatest  burden  of  Its  restrictions 
may  fall  at  first  upon  China,  but  if  he  goes  further  and  invokes 
the  power  given  him  in  section  2  at  the  act  to  forbid  American 
ships  from  carrying  a  niunber  of  war  materials,  which  he  has 
yet  to  designate,  Japan  is  going  to  suffer  more  than  China. 

Simple  Invocation  of  the  neutrality  act  will  bring  into  effect  an 
embargo  on  exportation  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  Implements  of 
war  to  either  beUigerent.  In  order  tar  Japan  to  feel  the  weight 
of  the  act  the  President  must  issue  a  supplementary  proclama- 
tion listing  the  articles  which  American  ships  m\ut  not  carry  to 
enemy  cotintries  ch:  to  neutral  countries  for  transshipment. 

The  Chinese  have  only  a  few  arsenals.    They  are  boylnc 
the  finished  product:  Tanks,  airplanes,  guns,  and  rlfias. 
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obtain  froiB  any  Buropeaa  country.  Iliey  may  not  gat 
tbe  beat,  toot  atm  they  wlU  oMaln  aervieeabla  war  materlala. 

Oemuuiy.  France.  Onat  Britain,  and  other  oonntrles  engaged 
«t  tike  preaent  moment  tn  a  vaat  rearmament  program  are  like 
tiAkmahle  ladtea.  Last  year^  hats  and  dreeeea  are  no  good. 
■TmnkM,  alrplanee.  and  machine  gmia  manufactured  S  or  8  yean 
•9»  «■•  noiMhliTrrt  by  mlUtacy  ezperta  cibaolete,  theoe  nations  are 
ddlghted  to  find  a  purehaaer  for  their  neond-hand  armaments 
vlileh  otherwlae  woold  be  used  aa  scrap  Iran. 

nras  Chiang  Kai-Shek.  If  he  has  enough  cash  money,  can  find 
many  good  tnfn  on  the  bargain  counters  of  the  Kuropean  arma- 
ment markets. 

Japan,  wtth  t9>to-date  aaenals  and  a  vast  industry.  Is  manu- 
faetozlng  aU  the  war  material  aha  needi.  She  buys  abroad  scrap 
Iran,  tungsten,  ore.  cotton,  and  other  raw  materials  necessary  for 
the  manufMtore  of  arms  and  ammnnltioDs.  The  United  States 
Is  her  prlndpal  i/boppiag  center,  not  only  becausn  of  its  proz- 
muty.  but  also  because  w«  have  enough  raw  materials  for  our 
armament  program  and  a  lot  to  qiare. 

Oonaequent^.  if  the  Amerlran  market  Is  closed  to  her.  she  wHl 
find  tt  diaenlt  to  find  raw  materials  tn  Knrope.  Xngland.  for  tn- 
•tanee,  haa  started  a  house-to-house  canqialgn  for  scrap  iron. 
Fanners  are  told  to  look  around  their  fields  to  see  whether  they 
oould  not  find  some  old  plough  shares  or  other  sudi  things.  Not 
only  wm  they  help  the  country,  bat  they  woifld  be  paid  a  fair 


Oermany  and  Italy  haTe  forbidden  altogether  the  exportation  of 
any  kind  at  material  which  can  be  tiaed  for  the  manufacture  of 
its.  Sweden  and  Ndrway  have  sold  their  jHxxlTictlon  of 
r,  and  timber  for  about  10  years  in  advance.  The  world 
iw9  lltUe  raw  material  available  for  Japan.  Oonseqnently 
the  enforcement  of  the  neutrality  Iaw  will  hurt  Ji^ian  much  more 
tkan  it  win  hurt  Odna. 

The  Amarioan  high  oMdala  m  Shanghai  win  have  a  hard  time  to 
ladvoe  ttie  cltlaMis  who  own  bastnwa  In  tHat  etty  to  get  out  and 
■ava  their  Uvea.  The  InatlBet  of  ptmiettf  aeems  stronger  than  the 
Instinct  of  adf-preservmtlan. 
This  writer  wHuusatd  in  1982  a  dtsaster  almost  similar  to  that  of 
en  Smyrna  was  set  on  fire.  Ttm  American  destroyers 
in  the  harbor  were  ready  to  take  on  board  tl>e  American 
who  wished  to  leave  the  ctty  until  order  was  reestablished. 
Many  of  them,  the  owners  of  buHneas  honaes,  refused  to  obey  the 
orders  issued  by  the  high  eommlsskmer.  Admiral  Mark  Brlstcd. 
They  ptelWiad  to  linger  around  the  destroyad  warehoums  and  face 
from  machine  guna  and  hand  grniadea  rather  than  maiik 
In  Oonstantinople  and  Athena. 
I&staad  of  wtrioomlng  the  f  aelUtles  plaeed  at  their  disposal  by  the 
OovammoBt.  many  of  the  misliiiMiiiiin  were  cursing  out  ttie 
"chicken-hearted  Washington  oAcials"  who.  in  their  opinion. 
MionkI  hasa  aent  a  more  impoaing  foroe  to  Smjiiua  and  ordered  the 
1>vka  to  kaep  oat  of  that  town. 
Tha  American  aathorltles  in  Shanghai  are  llfcdy  to  encounter 
problema  now.  wtth  the  difference  that  rnnch  larger 
capitals  are  Invested  in  that  metrepolis  of  the  Cast. 

mutary  sKperts  are  talae  prophets  these  days;  but  until  they  are 
proved  to  be  aa,  one  might  take  tbstr  cplniona  for  what  they  are 


They  ballevs  that  Jmpmn  has  httten  more  than  tt  can  tbew  tn 
Gbina. 

)  TbkfD  OoweRunent  thought  that  Chiang  Kal-ahek  wotdd  make 

gaatmus  and  Indulge  in  bombastic  war  talk,  but  wouldn't 

hla  Oerman-tralnad  dtvlstona  against  the  Japaneas  forces. 

Xt  la  far  this  raaaoa  that  comparatively  small  ferces  have  been  aant 

to  the  malnhmd,  and  it  is  aloo  far  this  reason  that  once  more 

have  repeated  the  1983  mistake  of  try^  to  take 

with  MusJaelHtB. 


faeed  with  a  ^., 

three  fnmta— in  Northern  China.  In  w%»«jfcai  and  against  Itan- 
klag.  This  maaaa  tha*  tbm  TDftyo  Oovemmant  will  have  to  engage 
aU  Ma  avaaabla  fOroea  against  Gblang%  f oroea.  boistered  by  the 
iBBBriisnt  yet  Bumareos  traopa  of  ths  vanous  war  lords,  who  gen- 
oraUy  aids  with  ths  victarioas  party.    If  Chlai«  haa  only  a  cocqile 

and  Marthem  China  wlO  Join  f  crosa  with 
)  rtd  of  ths  JiaasMsa  domlnatlan. 


JohB  Theodore  Backbee 


MEMORIAL  ADDBESS 

ov 

HON.  RALPH  K  CHURCH 

OF  ILUIIOI8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednadav.  Mat/  l^,  1937 

UU,  flkasaelar.  and  puMle  asiTlea  of  Boa.  Johm 
Bum  MS.  lato  a  BepnasBtatlvs  from  imaois 

unuMCH.    Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  occtiitopa 
Is  Bore  eioquent  ttMm  words.    Tbere  an 

irtHut  is  In  our  hearts.    Ehieh 


occasion  is  tbls.  I  have  not  the  command  of  language  to 
express  my  feelings  today  on  the  passing  of  my  distinguished 
ooUeague  and  dear  friend  John  T.  Buckbxb. 

The  Nation  has  lost  a  real  statesman.  We  mourn  him 
as  a  m^m  who  tmderstood  our  national  probtems.  We  will 
m*v^  his  advice.  The  State  of  Illinois  has  lost  a  great  leader. 
We  mourn  him  as  a  man  who  has  made  a  great  coatributtoa 
to  the  interest  of  the  people  of  my  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  lost  a  friend.  I  will  never  forget 
hin),  and  I  can  say  no  more.    I  feel  this  loss  too  deeply. 

His  life  was  gentle;  and  the  elements 

So  mlz'd  in  him.  that  Natiire  might  stand  upw 

and  say  to  all  the  world.  "This  was  a  man!" 


The  Proposed  New  Federal  Seed  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  B.  COFFEE 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
TJtursday,  Augtut  19, 1937 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just  in- 
troduced H.  R.  8288.  a  bill  to  regulate  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  in  certain  seeds;  to  prevent  misbranding,  false 
advertising,  and  adulteration  of  certain  seeds  to  require 
ca*tain  standards  with  respect  to  origin,  adaptalulity,  piurity, 
and  germination  of  certain  seeds,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Recognizing  the  need  for  such  legislation,  I  am  offering  this 
measure  at  this  time  so  that  it  can  be  considered  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  the  seed  trade,  farm  organizations,  and 
others  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  to  the  end  that 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  may  hold  hearings  on  the 
measure  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  to  perfect  the  bill. 
It  is  my  desire  to  have  full  hearings  and  to  revise,  if  neces- 
sary, any  of  the  provisions  in  order  to  obtain  a  sound  and 
workafade  seed  law  that  can  be  enforced. 

The  present  Federal  Seed  Act  and  Federal  policies  resting 
upon  it  have  failed  in  spite  of  administrative  efforts  to  pro- 
tect farmers  from  tronendous  annual  losses  due  to  the 
planting  of  inferior  seed  and  the  uncontrolled  distribution 
of  seed  containing  noxious  weed  seeds. 

Authoritative  official  information  indicates  that  large 
quantities  of  impure  seed,  of  low  germination,  of  sweet 
clover,  rye  grass,  crested  wheat  grass,  and  other  crops,  not 
included  in  the  present  act,  are  imported  annually  into  the 
United  States,  causing  great  losses  to  farmers  who  buy  this 

8cCCl« 

Large  quantities  of  seed  of  alfalfa,  soybeans,  and  other 
crops  move  in  interstate  commerce  into  regions  to  which 
the  seed  is  not  adapted.  Under  present  trade  condiUons 
much  unadapted  seed  is  sold  to  growers  who  do  not  know 
that  the  seed  is  unadapted.  and  in  many  cases  are  misled 
into  believing  that  it  is  adapted. 

Available  official  information  indicates  that  large  quanti- 
ties d  chaff,  immature  seed,  dead  seed,  and  weed  seed,  com- 
monty  termed  screenings  and  scalpings,  are  used  in  prepar- 
ing the  cheap  brands  of  seed.  Such  material  tsbovld  not  be 
sold  as  seed.  Unfortunately,  the  least  vrosperoua  fanners, 
as  a  class,  buy  most  of  this  seed,  and  their  less  fortunate 
condition  is  further  aggravated  due  to  the  unsatisfactory 
crops  resulting. 

Experience  in  court  since  the  passage  ot  the  present  FM- 
eral  Seed  Act  in  1925  indicates  the  inadequacy  of  the  preaent 
act.  The  many  cases  of  apparent  violation  that  have  been 
tried  tn  court  have  resulted  in  an  iiniigiiniiy  high  percentage 
of  decisiODs  adverse  to  the  Government. 

Many  instances  have  occurred  of  the  misrepresentation  of 
southern-grown  alfalfa  seed  as  northern-grown  seed,  farm- 
ers located  in  the  Com  Belt  and  Northern  States  who  boy  this 
seed  Itaid  that  it  will  not  produce  a  crop,  azMl  great  losses 
remit.    There  have  been  many  cases  also  of  tlie  sale  e(  hoie 


amounts  of  northern-grown  sc^bean  seed  in  southern  re- 
gions, the  seed  often  being  represented  as  southern-grown, 
causing  great  losses  to  southern  farmera  H.  R.  8288  aims 
to  require  that  a  statement  of  origin  of  seed  accompany  inter- 
state shipments.  In  the  alfalfa-seed  producing  States  of  the 
Northwest,  including  my  own  State  of  Nebraska,  the  in- 
terests of  alfalfa-seed  growers  suffer  great  injury  when  un- 
adapted alfalfa  seed  from  the  Southwest  is  shipped  north- 
ward for  reshipment  to  Com  Belt  and  northern  consuming 
areas  as  adapted  seed. 

Many  millions  of  pounds  of  screenings,  scalpings,  and 
chaffs,  removed  in  the  processing  of  seed,  are  recombined  to 
form  cheaper  grades  of  seed  and  sold  annually.  Usually  the 
less  fortunate  farmers  buy  the  greater  part  of  this  cheap 
seed,  and  these  farmers  and  tenants,  who  can  least  afford  a 
crop  failure,  are  the  ones  who  are  most  seriously  injured 
each  year  by  the  distribution  of  low-grade,  weedy,  and  im- 
adapted  seed. 

Scalpings,  screenings,  chaffs,  and  dead  seed  are  imported 
often  in  large  quantities  into  this  country.  There  is  no  ex- 
cuse whatsoever  to  permit  the  importation  of  material  that 
will  not  grow  or  that  carries  seed  of  noxious  weeds  for  sale 
to  American  farmers.  This  bill  aims  to  protect  our  farmers 
against  such  exploitation.  Our  present  law  does  not  ade- 
quately control  the  Importation  into  this  country  of  noxious 
weed  seeds  or  the  distribution  in  interstate  commerce  of 
seed  containing  noxious  weeds.  These  weeds  when  en- 
trenched on  our  farms  greatly  increase  production  costs, 
reduce  crop  yields,  injure  quality  of  crc^is.  and  depreciate 
land  values.  The  spread  of  noxious  weeds  threatens  profit- 
able agriculture  not  only  on  individual  farms  but  in  entire 
counties.  This  bill  aims  to  prevent  the  importation  and  dis- 
tribution in  interstate  commerce  of  noxious  weed  seeds. 

The  American  Seed  Trade  Association  have  sent  me  a  copy 
of  their  recommendations  pertaining  to  the  improvement  of 
our  Federal  Seed  Act.  They  agree  in  regard  to  the  need  of 
a  better  act  and  in  regard  to  the  indusiop  in  the  act  of  a 
clause  requiring  the  labeling  of  seed  in  interstate  commerce. 
Under  the  present  act,  labeling  is  not  required,  and  chaffs, 
weed  seed,  dead  seed,  and  other  unfit  material  are  often 
shipped  across  State  lines  with  impunity.  The  American 
Seed  Trade  Association,  which  represent  the  better  elements 
of  the  seed  trade,  fully  recognize  the  need  of  protecting  the 
legitimate  dealers  from  the  unscrupulous  dealers  who  mis- 
represent variety,  blend  their  seed  with  chaff,  dirt,  and  weed 
seed  for  profit  to  themselves,  though  farmers  who  buy  this 
cheap  seed  suffer  tenfold  losses. and  even  one-hundredfold 
losses  where  noxious  weed  seeds  are  carried  to  their  farms 
in  the  cheaper  brands  of  seed. 

The  development  in  the  distribution  of  seed  by  farmer 
cooperatives  encouraged  by  the  American  Farm  Bureau,  the 
National  Orange,  Farmers'  Union,  and  other  farmer  coopera- 
tive groups,  has  made  sound  progress  in  spite  of  the  com- 
petition of  dealers  who  misrepresent  the  variety  and  quality 
of  seed,  blend  their  seed  with  adulterants,  and  sell  seed  with- 
out regard  to  its  proper  adaptation.  A  safe  haven  is  found 
in  the  usual  disclaimer  clause  such  as,  "We  give  no  war- 
ranty, express  or  implied,  as  to  description,  quality,  produc- 
tiveness, or  any  other  matter,  of  any  seeds  we  sell  and  wiU 
not  be  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  crop." 

The  members  of  the  Federated  Seed  Service,  composed  of 
farm-bureau  cooperatives  of  Michigan,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and 
other  States;  the  Orange  League  Federation  of  New  York; 
the  Eastern  States  Cooperatives:  the  Southern  States  Co- 
operatives; and  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association,  have 
built  their  seed  services  on  a  basis  of  a  diirect  guaranty  as  to 
adaptation  and  quality  of  seed.  In  32  States,  including  my 
State  of  Nebraska,  seed  growers'  crop-improvement  associa- 
tions produce  seed  certified  by  State  agencies  as  to  variety 
and  quality  of  alfalfa  seed,  clover  seed,  seed  grains,  and  seed 
of  many  other  crops. 

These  Federal  and  State  supported  farmer  seed  grower 
associations  are  rendering  an  excellent  service  and  should 
be  further  encouraged  by  the  proper  control  of  unfair  com- 


petitkn.    Many  exoeUent  seedsmen  also  confonn  to  theaa 

principles.  It  appears  reasonaUe  and  not  impossible  to 
completely  harmonize  the  laws  and  policies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment with  those  of  the  seed  cooperatives  and  reputaUa 
seed  dealers  on  a  basis  of  service  to  the  fanner  and  to  the 
public.  The  Federal  Seed  Act  aims  to  lessen  the  unfair 
competition  that  now  exists  in  the  commercial  distributicm 
of  seed  that  is  detrimental  to  fair,  competitive  seed  distri- 
bution. 

In  my  estimation,  an  adequate  Federal  seed  act  is  of 
national  importance  to  everyone  who  is  interested  in  the 
prosperity  of  our  farmers  and  in  our  national  prosperity. 
The  public  will  approve  of  a  sound  effort  by  Congress  to 
prevent  the  exploitation  of  nearly  one-fifth  of  our  fanners 
each  year  by  the  sale  of  unfit  seed,  which,  under  our  present 
law,  is  often  misrepresented  to  the  purchaser  as  good  seed. 
The  f^eral  seed  bill  that  I  am  placing  before  3^u  is  of 
basic  importance  also  in  determining  the  ultimate  success 
of  our  agricultural  conservaUon  program  and  involves  our 
F^ederal  efforts  to  aid  farmers  by  the  extension  of  seed  loans. 

Our  Naticm  has  dallied  too  long  with  conflicting  interests 
that  want  no  seed  legislation  or  who  wish  legislation  that  will 
protect  the  few  who  make  money  from  seed  by  exploiting 
the  farmer.  The  majority  of  the  seed  trade  and  farmers  are 
Jointly  interested  in  putting  the  seed  business  on  a  service 
basis,  with  Just  profits  to  all.  I,  therefore,  commend  this 
bill  to  the  attention  of  Congress  with  the  hope  that  it  will  be 
considered  as  of  vital  importance  to  the  Nation's  welfare 
and  will  receive  early  and  favorable  action  at  the  next; 
session  of  Congress. 


Address  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LINDSAY  C.  WARREN 

OF  NORTH  CAAOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thta^day,  August  19, 1937 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDSNT  AT  BOAMOES  ISLAND 


Mr.  WARREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Rbcord  the  speech  made  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  at  Fort  Raleigh,  Roanoke  Island.  N.  C 
on  August  18,  1937,  at  the  exercises  commemorating  the 
three  htmdred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Virginia  Dare,  the  first  child  of  English  parentage  to  be  bom 
on  the  American  Continent    The  address  is  as  follows: 


Untn  recent  yean  history  was  taught  aa  a  aerlea  of  facta  and 
dates.  Today  we  are  begixmlng  to  look  more  cloaely  Into  tha 
events  which  preceded  thoae  great  aoclal  and  economic  and  polit- 
ical changes  which  have  de^ly  affected  the  known  history  oC 
the  world. 

For  erample,  moat  at  us  older  people  learned  of  COlumbos* 
voyages,  at  how  America  came  to  be  named — and  we  Jtm^ied 
from  there  In  our  North  American  history  to  the  founding  of 
Jamestown  and  of  Plymouth — 1493  to  1S07  with  mere  passing 
reference  to  Roanoke  and  perhi^w  to  the  voyage  at  Veraaaano. 

It  has  always  been  a  pet  theory  of  mine  that  many  other  voyages 
of  exploration  and  of  trade  took  place  in  that  century  along  our 
American  shores.  We  know  that  dxirlng  the  same  period  the 
^Minlards  estaUtehed  great  colonies  throuiKfaoat  the  West  Indlss. 
at  Panama  and  other  points  In  Central  America,  and  estanded  their 
dtles,  their  reUgUyps  Institutions,  and  even  their  imlvsrslttos  to 
both  the  east  and  Vest  coasts  of  South  America.  It  la  unbelievable 
that  white  men  did  not  come  scores  of  times  to  what  Is  today  tha 
Atlantic  seaboard  ot  the  United  States.  Some  day  peiiiapa  a 
closer  search  of  the  records  of  the  seafaring  towns  of  Britain  and 
France  and  Flanders  and  Holland  and  Scandinavia  wlU  redlaoover 
discoverers.  Perhaps  even  It  Is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  docu- 
ments In  the  Old  Ck>untry  and  excavations  In  the  New  may  throfv 
Bome  further  light,  however  dim,  on  the  fate  of  ths  "UM  OOkmj' 
and  Roanoke  and  Virginia  Dare. 

If  we  are  to  understand  the  full  slgnlflcancw  of  the  early  explora- 
tions and  the  early  settlements.  If  we  are  to  undcrstaxMl  tbe  kte4 
of  world  upon  which  Virginia  Dare  opened  her  eyea  on  that  tar* 
away  Aiigiist  day  In  158T,  we  must  aak  why  weatern  Sarope  raiaa  to 
the  New  World. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
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It  vM  ta  part  twMMW  tiM  en  waa  aa  en  of  xwtleH  actlrm. 
U&diBr  tlM  n<n»l— nf«  man  axperlaDoed  gnat  awakealags;  they 
wen  flnd  vtth  natlan  energy  to  bant  tbe  narrow  bounda  of  the 
UBdlaral  conoeptkm  of  the  unrveree;  to  tan  forth  on  Toyagea  of 


of  thoM  who  Mailed  In  Immenaa  dJaeonrfoct,  in  tiny  ihjpe, 
the  Atlantic,  van  adventarers.  Mme  of  them  naklng  richea, 
1— **»«£  fame,  aome  Impenad  by  the  mere  qilrtt  of  tmreat. 
Boat  of  ttaMB — the  men,  the  women,  and  the  chlldnn— came 
hitter  aaeklng  aomettilng  vary  dtsareat,  aeddng  tax  opportunity 
which  they  could  not  find  In  their  homea  of  tbe  Old  World. 

We  hear  of  the  gentlemen  of  title,  who.  on  occasion,  came  to 
the  OoicBlea.  and  we  hear  of  the  gentloBMn  of  wealth  who  h^ped 
to  fit  oat  tha  aapedltiana.  But  It  la  a  almple  fact  which  cannot 
too  oftMi  be  ■HiMiiil  that  an  omrwhelmlng  majority  of  thoae 
arhocamo  to  tha  CDlonlea  ftom  ^wg'*"**  and  Scotland  and  Ireland 
and  Walea  and  Prance  and  HoOand  and  Sweden  belonged  to  what 
oar  Bmkh  aooMna  would,  emn  today,  caU  the  lower  middle 
alMaea.  Tha  opportantty  thay  aooght  waa  Mmething  they  did 
not  have  at  biMia  0|i|wetiiiilty  Credy  to  aiarrtae  their  own  choaen 
fcnn  of  miglffn.  opportunity  to  get  Into  an  environment  wbere 
than  were  no  daaMa,  opportunity  to  eecape  from  a  system  which 
of  the  elementa  of  feudalism. 
ThiB  la  not  la  dsrogatlao  of  those  ploneen.  It  la  rather  in 
Btalse  of  thaan.  They  had  tbe  oouxage,  physically  and  mentally, 
by  deed  and  word,  to  seek  better  things,  to  try  to  captun  ideals 

to  tbem  by  the  laws  and  rulen  of  ttieir 


It  la  well,  toOk  that  we  bear  in  mind  that  in  all  the  pioneer 
aattlamaata.  democracy  and  not  feudalism  was  the  rule.  The  men 
had  to  take  their  torn  ilwmltnf  guard  at  the  stoiAade  raised 
agatnat  the  V""****^  The  woman  had  to  take  their  turn  husking 
eom  slond  for  tha  winter  supply  of  the  oommunity.  Bules  of 
coadaet  had  to  be  established  to  keep  private  greed  or  personal 
nUaooDduet  In  dietdc.  I  fear  very  mu^  that  If  certain  modem 
who  pretest  loudly  their  devotion  to  American  ideals, 
to  be  given  a  oMnfcabeBSlve  view  at  the  earliest 
AmcMcaa  colonists  and  their  methods  of  life  and  government, 
thay  would  promptly  label  them  Sodallsts.  They  would  forget 
that  in  these  pioneer  setttements  wen  an  the  germs  of  the  later 
Aaaarloan  OonaUtntion. 

Tlicy  would  forget,  too.  that  although  In  the  days  tbat  inter- 
vened between  Roanoke  and  jameetown  and  Plymouth,  and  the 
ttane  of  tha  Anarleaa  Revolutlom  Itsslf,  practical  democracy  was 
carried  on  in  the  Uvea  of  the  inhabitants  ot  nearly  every  com- 
munity In  the  Tlitrteen  Oolonka.  It  is  true  that  as  commerce 
devaloped  la  tbe  aeabosfd  ettlca,  and  as  a  few  great  landed  estates 
wen  set  vp  hen  and  then,  a  sehool  of  thought  paralM  with  the 
same  sehool  of  **>*»^^?>  In  »»*g'«**  made  great  headway. 

It  waa  thia  poUoy  which  caaae  Into  tha  open  in  the  Constltu- 
tlonal  OBnvauthm  of  1787;  for  In  that  Convention  there  were 
aona  who  wanted  a  king,  than  wen  soma  who  wanted  to  create 
tttlea»  and  then  wen  many.  Ilka  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  sln- 
earaly  believed  that  auftnge  and  the  right  to  tuAd  office  should 
be  aoBflaad  to  paraoaa  of  pitjpsity  and  psraoos  of  education.  We 
however,  that  although  thia  school  persisted,  with  the  as- 
of  the  newapapen  of  the  day,  during  the  flxst  three 
adaalBlBtratlosM^  It  waa  ^Mmiw^^Brt  fgg  many  yean  at 
tta  Isartwablp  of  Pnaldeat  Thonsas  Jefferscm  and  his 
tha  first  great  battle  for  the  prcaervatlon  of 
■la  waa  tbe  first  great  vlctary  for  democracy. 
la  tha  half  matuij  that  fUIowed  than  was  constant  war  be- 
vaeea  thoaa  who^  Uka  Amtoew  Jarkaon,  believed  In  a  democracy 
iwaMliMitail  tnr  aad  for  a  ooomlete  rniss  se<  I  Inn  of  *h^  population, 
and  thorn  wbo,  like  tha  dtrscion  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
and  their  fMenda  In  tha  Uhited  States  Senate,  believed  In  the 
oondnct  of  govemasent  by  a  aelf-perpetaatti«  group  at  the  top 
of  the  ladder.  Ttont  thia  was  the  dear  line  of  demarcation— the 
ital  dlffennoe  of  opinion  In  regard  to  Anseslcan  Institu- 
profnd  by  an  amaslngly  Intereattng  latter  which  Lord 
Macaulay  wrote  in  1867  to  an  American  friend. 

Thla  fktaad  of  his  had  written  a  book  about  TiMmas  Jefferson. 
Maeaalay  aald.  nrou  an  ampilaod  to  learn  that  I  have  not  a  hl^ 
optakm  of  Ifr.  Jeffenoa  aad  I  am  aurprlsed  at  your  surprise.  I 
am  asftala  ttiat  I  new  wrote  a  line  and  that  I  ban  never  •  •  • 
uttered  a  word  tndlfstlng  an  opdnlon  that  the  stqveme  authority 
ta  a  atata  om^t  to  be  sntruated  to  ttm  majority  of  cltiaens  told 
by  tha^bead;  In  other  words,  to  the  poorest  and  most  Ignorant 
part  «f  aodaty."  Ifaraulay.  in  other  words,  was  opposed  to  what 
we^aaQ  popular  vovcmmant. 

oa  to  aay.  *T  have  long  been  convlnoed  that  institutions 
Docratle  mnat  sooner  or  later  destroy  liberty  or  dvlliaa- 
tkm,  or  both." 

Then,  ■teaktng  of  fcigland.  he  mya,  T  have  not  the  onallest 
doubt  thi«.  tt  we  had  a  purely  democratic  government  here,  the 
eoact  woOld  be  tha  same.  •  •  •  tou  may  think  that  your 
oountry  (ipeaklag  of  AaMrica)  enjoya  aa  eaoeptlon  frmn  theee 
evUa.  *  *  *  I  am  of  a  very  diSarent  opinion.  Tour  fate  I  be- 
Ueva  to  be  omtatn,  though  it  la  deferred  by  a  phyalcal  cause.  As 
long  aa  yen  haae  a  bonadlsm  sKtuxt  of  fertile  aad  uaooeiqiled  land 
your  laboring  population  will  be  far  man  at  ease  than  the  labcriiK 
of  the  Old  Wortd.  and  while  that  la  tha  can  the  Jeffer- 
eonttnue  to  eslet  vrtthout  i^^^t^ft  any  fatal 
But  the  time  will  eome  when  New  Kii^and  will  be  aa 
aa  old  England.  Wama  will  be  aa  low  aad  will  fiue- 
aamu^  with  you  aa  with  ui.  Ton  will  have  yoor 


and  nrmingbams,  and  In  those  Manehesten  and  ttrmlnghama 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  artisans  will  assuredly  be  sometimes  out 
of  work.  Then  your  Institutions  will  be  fairly  brought  to  the  test. 
Distress  everywhere  makes  the  laborer  mutinous  and  discontented 
and  inclines  ^»m  to  listen  with  eagerness  to  agitators  who  tell  him 
that  it  Is  a  monstrous  iniquity  that  one  man  should  have  a  million 
while  another  cannot  get  a  full  meal."  And  then  Macaulay  goes 
on  to  tell  his  American  friend  how  they  handled  such  situations 
in  Bigland.  He  says,  "In  bad  years  there  Is  plenty  of  grumbling 
hen,  »jv<  soBoetlmes  a  little  rioting,  but  It  matters  little.  Par  here 
the  sufferers  are  not  the  riUers.  The  supreme  [wwer  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  class,  numerous  Indeed,  but  select  *  *  *  an  edu- 
cated class  •  •  •  a  class  which  is,  and  knows  Itsdf  to  be, 
deeply  mtoested  in  tbe  security  of  pn^jerty  and  the  maintenance 
of  order.  Accordingly  the  malcontents  are  firmly  yet  gently  re- 
strained. The  bad  time  is  got  over  without  robbing  the  wealthy 
to  relieve  the  indigent.  The  firings  of  national  proq)erlty  soon 
begin  to  flow  again  •  •  •  and  all  is  tranquillity  and  cheer- 
fulness." 

Almost,  methlnks,  I  am  reading  not  from  Macaulay  but  from  a 
resolution  erf  tbe  United  States  Chamber  (A  Commerce,  the  Liberty 
League,  the  National  Association  of  Manufacttirers,  or  the  editorials 
written  at  the  behest  of  some  well-known  newspaper  proprietors. 

Like  these  gentlemen  of  1937,  Maca\ilay  in  1857  painted  this, 
gloomy  picture  of  the  futiue  of  the  United  States:  'T  cannot  help 
foreboding  the  worst.  It  Is  quite  plain  that  your  Oovemment 
will  never  be  able  to  restrain  a  distressed  and  discontented  ma- 
jMlty  •  •  •.  The  day  will  come  when  •  •  •  a  multitude 
of  people,  none  of  whom  has  had  more  than  half  a  breakfast  or 
expects  to  have  more  than  half  a  dinner,  will  choose  a  legisla- 
ture *  *  *.  On  one  side  is  a  statesman  preaching  patience, 
respect  for  vested  rights  *  *  *.  On  the  other  Is  a  demagogue 
ranting  about  the  tyranny  of  capitalists  •  •  •  and  asking 
why  anybody  should  be  permitted  to  drink  champagne  and  to  ride 
in  a  carriage  while  thovisands  of  honest  folks  are  in  want  of 
necessaries  *  *  *.  I  seriously  apprehend  that  you  will.  In  some 
season  of  adversity  •  •  •  do  things  which  will  prevent  pros- 
perity from  returning;  that  you  will  act  like  pec^le  who  should  in 
a  year  of  scarcity  devoiir  all  the  seed  com  and  thus  make  the 
next  year  a  year,  not  of  scarcity  but  of  absolute  famine  *  *  *. 
There  Is  nothing  to  stop  you.  Your  Constitution  Is  all  sail  and  no 
anchor  •  •  •.  Either  some  Caesar  or  Napoleon  will  seise  the^ 
reins  of  government  with  a  strong  hand,  or  yotir  Republic  will 
be  *  *  *  laid  waste  by  barbarians  In  the  twentieth  century  as 
the  Roman  Empire  was  in  the  fifth." 

lliat,  my  friends,  with  all  due  re^)ect  to  Lord  Macaulay,  is  an 
excellent  representation  of  the  cries  of  alarm  which  rise  today 
from  the  throats  of  American  Lord  Macaulays.  They  tell  you 
that  America  drifts  toward  the  Scylla  of  dictatorship  on  the  one 
hand,  or  the  Charybdls  of  anarchy  on  the  other.  Their  anchor 
for  the  salvation  of  the  Ship  of  State  is  Macaulay's  anchor: 
"Supreme  power  •  *  •  in  the  hands  of  a  class,  numerous 
indeed,  but  select;  of  an  educated  class,  of  a  class  which  is,  and 
knows  itself  to  be,  deeply  interested  in  tbe  seciulty  of  property 
and  the  maintenance  of  order." 

Mine  is  a  different  anchor.  They  do  not  believe  tn  democracy — 
I  do.  My  anchor  Is  democracy — and  more  democracy.  And.  my 
friends,  I  am  of  the  firm  belief  tbat  the  Nation,  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  supports  my  opposition  to  the  vesting  of  supreme  power 
In  the  hands  of  any  class,  nvmierous  but  select. 

It  Is  cf  interest  to  read  Macaulay's  letter  with  care — for  I  find  in 
tt  no  reference  to  the  improving  of  the  living  conditions  of  the  poor, 
to  the  encouragement  of  better  homes  or  greater  wagee.  or  steadier 
work.  I  find  no  reference  to  the  averting  of  panics,  no  words  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  fanner — ^nothing  at  all.  in  fact,  except 
the  suggestion  that  "malcontents  are  firmly  but  gently  restrained" 
*  *  *  in  the  interest  of  the  "security  of  property  and  the  main- 
tenance of  order." 

I  conceive  it  to  be  true  that  I  am  Just  as  strongly  In  favor  of  the 
security  of  property  and  the  maintenance  of  order  as  Lord  Macau- 
lay, or  as  the  American  Lord  Macaulays  who  thunder  today.  And 
In  this  the  American  people  are  with  me.  too.  But  we  cannot  go 
along  with  the  Tory  Insistence  that  salvation  Ues  in  the  vesting  of 
power  in  the  hands  at  a  select  class,  and  that  if  America  doee  not 
oome  to  that  system,  America  will  perish. 

Macaulay  condemned  the  American  scheme  of  government  based 
on  popxilar  majority.  In  this  country  80  years  later  his  sucoessora 
do  not  yet  dare  openly  to  condemn  the  American  form  of  govern- 
ment by  popular  majority,  for  they  profess  adherence  to  the  form 
while  at  tbe  same  time  their  every  act  shows  their  opposition  to  the 
very  funrtamf ntala  of  democracy.  They  love  to  Intone  praise  of 
liberty,  to  mouth  phrases  about  the  sanctity  of  am  Constitution, 
but  in  their  hearts  they  distrust  majority  rule  because  an  enlight- 
ened majority  will  not  tolerate  the  abuses  which  a  privHeaed 
minority  would  seek  to  foist  upon  the  pec^le  as  a  whole.        ^^ 

Since  the  determination  of  this  minority  la  to  substitute  their 
will  for  that  of  the  majority,  would  it  not  be  more  honest  for 
them.  Instead  of  using  the  ConstltuUon  as  a  cloak  to  hide  their 
real  designs,  to  come  out  frankly  and  say:  "We  agree  with  Ma- 
caulay that  the  American  form  of  government  will  lead  to  disaster 
and  therefore  we  seek  a  change  In  the  American  form  of  govern- 
ment as  laid  down  by  the  fovmding  fathers"? 

1^>ay  ss^  to  substitute  their  own  will  for  that  of  the  majority, 
tor  they  would  serve  their  own  interest  above  the  general  wdiare. 
They  reject  the  principle  of  the  greater  good  for  the  greater  nuai- 
bar,  whldk  la  tha  oomentona  of  dsoiocratlo  gevernmeak. 
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Ukuler  democratic  government  the  poorest  are  no  longer 
aaiUy  tha  moat  Ignorant  part  of  society.  I  agree  with  the  saying 
of  one  of  our  famous  statesmen  who  devoted  blninlf  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  majority  mla:  *7  respect  the  aristocracy  of  learning;  I 
dqdon  tha  plutocracy  of  wealth;  but  thank  God  for  tha  democracy 
of  tha  heart.** 

I  sedc  no  diange  ta  tha  form  of  American  Oovemment.  Ma- 
jority rule  must  be  preserved  aa  the  aafeguard  of  both  liberty 
and  civjllaatton , 

Under  it  piupeity  can  be  aecure;  xmder  tt  abuaea  can  end: 
under  it  mder  can  be  maintained — and  all  of  thia  for  the  simple. 
cogent  reason  that  to  the  average  of  our  dtlaenship  can  be  brought 
a  life  of  greater  opportunity,  of  greater  security,  of  greater  hap- 
piness. 

Those  worthy  hopes  led  the  father  and  mother  of  Virginia  Dare 
and  the  fathers  and  mothere  from  any  nations  through  many 
centuries  to  seek  new  life  in  the  New  World.  Pioneering  it  was 
called  in  the  olden  days:  pioneering  it  still  is — pioneering  for  the 
preservation  of  our  fundamental  institutions  against  the  ceasdeas 
attack  of  those  who  have  no  faith  in  democracy.  Portitude  and 
courage  on  oxir  part  succeed  the  fortitude  and  courage  of  those 
who  planted  a  colony  on  this  Island  In  the  d^ys  of  good  Queen 


The  Freemason  as  Citizen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  SAMUEL  B.  PETTENGILL 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  Augtist  19, 1937 

Mr.  PETTENQILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  May  I  was  hon- 
ored with  the  invitation  to  address  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of  the  State  of  Indiana  at  its 
one  hundred  and  twentieth  annual  meeting  held  at 
Indianapolis. 

As  I  spoke  on  May  26,  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  convening  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
at  PhUadelphia  in  1787,  I  chose  as  my  subject  "The  Free- 
mason as  Citizen",  with  special  reference  to  George  Wash- 
ington, the  presiding  officer  of  that  Convention. 

I  belong  to  several  fraternal  orders,  and  it  has  been  my 
happy  privilege  to  observe  that  they  all  teach  the  virtues 
of  the  good  citizen.  In  doing  so  they  make  a  contribution 
to  the  success  of  popular  government  and  the  enduring 
quality  of  our  institutions  which  it  is  difficult  indeed  to 
overestimate. 

The  address  follows: 

I  considered  myself  fortunate  when  1  received  the  kind  invitation 
extended  by  you  through  Brother  Swintz  to  address  this  one  hun- 
dred and  twentieth  session  of  the  Grand  Lodge  <rf  Freemasons  of 
Indiana.  The  fortune  whlcli  I  attribute  to  myself  comes  from  the 
fact  that  it  gives  me  this  oppwrtunity  to  return  from  the  hurly- 
burly  in  the  Nation's  Capitol  and  meet  and  receive  the  in^>ira- 
tlon  which  comes  from  meeiing  the  masters  erf  the  blue  lodges  of 
Indiana.  I  do  not  know  of  any  body  of  men  who  could  be  assembled 
within  this  State  to  whom  I  wo\ild  more  willingly  entrust  the 
determination  of  any  question  vital  to  myself  or  to  my  country. 

I  am  happy  to  have  the  opp>ortunlty  to  speak  to  you  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Freemason  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  member  of  the  civil 
government  under  which  h«  lives.  Certainly  not  in  our  lifetime 
have  the  duties  and  responHibilitiea  of  citizenship  oc«ne  closer  to 
our  hearta  than  they  have  in  these  recent  years. 

There  is  not  a  line  in  the  teaching  of  Freemasonry  which  does 
not  make  Its  Individual  member  a  better  citizen.  At  the  very 
threahold  of  liCasonry  one  is  reminded  of  his  inescapable  obUgation 
to  that  Grand  Master  of  the  Universe  who  is  the  Author  of  life  and 
of  all  opportunity  for  happiness.  Certainly  this  is  the  very  founda- 
tion stone  of  good  citizenship).  We  rely  too  much  upon  government 
and  not  enough  upon  the  quality  of  the  men  and  women  who  make 
up  government.  Too  many  expect  to  build  good  walls  without  good 
brick.  It  is  a  vain  hope.  No  civilization  can  arise  nor  republic 
long  endure  except  its  individual  members  have  that  profound 
regard  for  what  Is  right  and  Just  which  comes  from  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  their  relationship  with  Almighty  God. 

••Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  buUd 
It:  and  except  the  Lord  keep  the  dty,  the  watchman  waketh  but  in 
vain." 

In  the  second  place  Masonry  teaches  the  individual  brother  to 
pull  his  own  oar  in  the  boat;  to  be  industrious,  temperate,  frugal, 
self -supporting,  self-reliant,  so  that  neither  be  nor  his  family 
shall  be  a  burden  upon  society.  No  nation  can  become  prosperous 
unless  Its  individual  dtizena  proqjMT  in  their  oam  peraonal  affairs. 
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Boney  cannot  be  gathered  unleas  tiae  individual  baa  la  diUffeBt  te 
Its  quest.  Maaoory  vtewa  with  a  just  reproach  tha  drone  la 
human  society. 

From  the  relationship  between  the  mdlTidual  aad  Ood.  aad  the 
Individual  la  relationship  to  himself  and  hla  family.  Ifannry  pro- 
ceeds to  teach  the  Indivldxial  to  {day  hla  full  part  aa  a  anember  of 
the  onnmunlty  in  which  he  Urea,  to  be  faithful  to  hla  otvle  ra- 
aponsibllltlea  and  loyal  to  the  InsUtuttima  of  hla  oountey. 

It  Is  upon  this  latter  point  that  I  wlah  partlculazly  to  dwelL 
Maaonry  teaches  us  to  remove  not  the  ancient  landmarks.  It 
teaches  us  to  pay  Just  regard  to  the  accumulated  wisdom  and 
expertence  of  wise  and  prodent  men  who  have  gone  before  us. 
The  wisdom  they  learned  and  the  landmarks  they  erected  are  now 
under  attack.  These  landmarks  are  free  government  and  free 
enterprise.  And  it  is  an  astonishing  thing  that  there  are  large 
elements  of  our  population  who  would  ignorantly  reestablish  here 
in  America  the  same  tyrannies  which  they  and  their  fathers  fled 
from  Europe  to  eecape.  They  use  the  great  words  of  '•progreas'* 
and  "liberalism"  to  attack  American  institutions.  This  Is  a  false 
progress  and  a  false  liberalism.  I  assert — ^with  all  hiatory,  ancient 
and  modem,  to  sustain  me — that  a  movement  away  frmn  consti- 
tutional government  toward  personal  <v  one-man  rule  is  not 
progress,  but  a  retrogression:  is  not  liberalism,  but  toryism.  Let 
us  not  be  deceived  by  high-aounding  labels  or  by  wolves  wearing 
the  fleeces  oi  sheep. 

We  have  met  on  a  day  which  I  trust  none  of  us  wUl  ever  forget. 
It  was  150  years  ago  today  in  the  city  of  PhUadelphia  that  George 
Washington  caUed  to  order  the  first  meeting  of  tha  Convention 
whose  labors  In  1787  resulted  in  the  Constitution  of  tha  United 
States. 

The  average  person  thinks  of  George  Waahington  chiefly  in  two 
capacitiea  as  our  greatest  American.  He  remembers  him  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Armlea  of  the  Revolution  in  their  struggle 
against  one-man  government  in  the  person  of  George  m.  Ha 
thinks  of  Washington  in  coxmection  with  VaUey  Forge  and  Tten- 
ton  and  the  crossing  of  the  Delaware,  and  the  7  years  of  hardship 
and  heroism  which  constituted  the  travail  of  a  free  people  strug- 
gling to  be  bom.  He  remembers  that  when  that  struggle  was  over 
Ge(»^  Waahington  received  a  sword  from  Frederick  the  Great  of 
Prussia  with  these  words  inscribed  thereon: 
Tram  the  oldest  soldier  In  Europe  to  the  greatest  soliUer  la  tha 

world." 

And  then  the  average  American  thinks  of  George  Waahington 
as  the  first  President  of  this  Republic,  a  man  whose  service  to 
his  country  made  him  not  only  the  first  choice  for  that  great 
ofllce,  but  the  only  choice  of  the  electoral  coUege  whldi  elected 
Mm — an  honor  that  has  come  to  no  other  American. 

But  there  Ib  a  third  capacity  in  which  Washington  served  his 
time  and  hour  which  in  my  Judgment  is  not  less  important  than 
his  service  as  Commander  in  Chief  and  as  President.  I  mean  hla 
service  as  President  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787.  Ex- 
cept for  that  service  his  later  service  as  President  would  not  have 
taken  place  and  his  first  service  as  Commander  la  Chief  would 
have  been  a  sacrifice  in  vain. 

There  would  have  been  no  Constitution  without  George  Wash- 
ington. Many  times  during  the  long  months  of  its  session  the 
Convention  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  up.  Delegates  from 
different  States  returned  home  in  disgust.  Of  the  55  who  origi- 
naUy  assembled  only  42  were  present  when  the  Constitution  waa 
finally  agreed  upon  and  of  the  42,  3  even  then  failed  to  sign.  After 
the  instrument  was  written  and  submitted  to  the  citizens  for 
ratification  it  again  ran  a  bitter  gauntlet.  In  5  of  the  13  Statea 
in  the  constitutional  ratification  conventions,  a  change  of  10  votes 
or  less  would  have  defeated  the  Constitution:  in  2  States  a 
change  of  2  votes  would  have  rejected  it.  But  behind  the  scenes 
all  the  time  was  Washington  at  work — by  letter,  by  messenger, 
by  personal  conferences,  during  a  period  of  2  years,  constantly 
urging  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

One  can  say  therefore  without  any  doubt  as  to  his  accuracy  of 
statement  that  except  for  the  prestige  and  moral  authority  and 
confidence  In  George  Washington  there  would  have  been  no  con- 
stitutional Government:  there  would  have  been  no  Constitution, 
no  solution  of  conflicting  Government  authority  between  the  Cen- 
tral Government  and  the  States,  no  restriction  upon  the  abuse  at 
power  by  public  officials,  no  protection  to  the  rights  of  Individuala 
and  minorities:  and  without  these  things  the  cotmtry  would  un- 
doubtedly have  drifted  back  to  the  one-man  tyranny  ftom  which 
they  bffd  made  such  sacrifice  to  free  themselves. 

On  this  one  hundred  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  beflnnlng  of 
constitutional  government  in  America,  I  Invite  you  to  reflect  upon 
what  it  has  meant  to  five  generations  of  Americans  and  what  we 
hope  it  may  mean  to  countless  generations  yet  to  oome. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  this  month,  la  a  time  that 
tried  men's  souls.  65  men  gathered  in  Pbiladelpbla.  The  reault 
of  their  deliberation  was  the  ConstltuUon  of  the  United  Statea. 
When  signed,  Gouvemexir  Morris  said: 

"Tbe  whole  human  race  wlU  be  affected  by  the  proeeedlags  of 
this  convention." 

Never  was  prophecy  better  Justified  by  time.  Wat  down  to  1917, 
when  Russians  established  the  dictatorsh^  of  tha  ptoUtcrUt 
In  place  of  the  dictatorship  of  tbe  Bomanoffa,  a  period  of  ISO  years. 
there  was  scarcely  a  movement  on  this  planet  that  wee  not 
toward  democracy  and  freedom  from  concentrated  aathortty.  Our 
Constitution  became  tbe  model  oC  the  world.    la  tha  ''^* —  -^ 
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otir^TT&lon.  In  the  countries  of  Ziatln  America,  in  the  Provinces  of 
Canada.  In  New  Zealand,  in  Australia,  in  South  Africa,  and 
elsewhere,  not  less  than  400  constitutions  were  patterned  by 
freedom-loving  men  upon  the  basic  concepts  of  our  own  ICagn* 
Carta — first,  the  distribution  rather  than  the  concentration  of 
power:  and.  second,  that  the  indivldiial.  because  created  by  Ood. 
and  in  His  image,  has  dignities,  and  rights  as  a  human  soul  which 
are  beyond  the  powers  of  princes  or  the  might  of  majorities. 

But  in  1917  the  tide  turned.  From  that  time  to  this  hour,  ex- 
eept  fOT  the  short-lived  German  Republic,  there  has  scarcely  been 
a  movement  on  this  planet  that  has  not  been  away  from  democ- 
racy toward  the  concentration  of  power,  and  in  favor  of  the  doc- 
trine that  the  indlvldiial  has  no  rights  which  the  State  is  bound 
to  respect.  Wearied  and  wasted  by  war.  but  with  old  loyalties 
dissolved  by  the  disillusionment  of  mass  murder,  the  house  of 
want  Invades  the  house  of  have  and  demands  bread  even  at 
the  price  of  liberty. 

Across  the  Atlantic  the  lamp  of  liberty  has  gone  out  in  three- 
fourths  of  Europe.  The  swing  toward  the  center  dally  gathers 
momentum.  New  barbarians  march  on  ancient  Romes  and.  in 
the  name  of  security,  place  Caesar's  blood-rusted  crown  upon  the 
fevered  heads  of  those  who  call  themselves  the  saviors  of  the 
people. 

Within  a  short  distance  of  the  place  where  the  Prisoner  of 
Chillon  once  appealed  from  tyranny  to  Ood.  machine  gims  and 
concentration  camps  do  the  debating  when  political  argum^ts 
arise.  And  while  the  blood  pxirge  of  June  1934  was  on.  a  new 
messiah  shouts.  "During  these  24  hours  I  am  the  supreme  covirt." 

Idealism  is  chained  to  Caesar's  chariot,  and  the  long  thoughts 
of  youth  are  poured  and  crystallized  in  the  patterns  of  power, 
the  idolatry  of  authority.  Freedom  to  choose  one's  occupation. 
to  move  from  country  to  city,  or  the  reverse,  is  at  an  end.  Gov- 
ernment by  debate,  by  discussion,  by  conciliation  and  toleration 
la  trodden  under  the  iron  hoofs  of  the  man  on  horseback. 

Bven  England,  the  "mother  of  democracies",  sees  her  authority 
challenged  and  her  prestige  weakened  in  the  Mediterranean,  in 
India,  and  hence  throughout  the  world.  And  in  that  "tight  little 
Island"  it  was  only  14  years  ago  when  powerful  groups  appealed 
not  to  the  franchise  of  free  government  but  to  the  brute  force 
of  a  nation-wide  strike  as  their  method  to  obtain  a  redress  of 
grievances,  a  method  repeated  successfully  this  past  year  in 
France. 

Democracy  abroad  and  here  is  proclaimed  a  "rotten  corpse"; 
liberalism  is  spat  xipon:  the  authority  of  religion  is  spumed:  the 
sanctity  of  private  contract  and  public  treaty  Is  held  for  naught; 
the  temple  of  IntemaUonal  law.  painfully  built  during  five 
centuries  of  time,  is  overthrown;  and  all  those  immemorial  de- 
cencies between  man  and  the  state— trial  by  Jury,  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  coiurts.  habeas  carpvm,  the  civil  above  the  military 
power,  freedom  of  petition,  of  election,  ot_  speech,  of  press,  of 
assembly,  of  worship,  of  the  education  of  one's  children,  govern- 
ment by  law  and  not  by  men.  government  which  derives  its 
"Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed",  the  restraint 
Afalnst  qwliatlon  and  confiscation,  the  assurance  that  if  a  man 
may  sow  he  may  also  reap,  the  one  driving  force  (other  than  the 
lash  of  the  slave)  which  makes  wealth  to  acciunulate  and  the 
arts  and  sciences  to  flourish— all  these  precious  things  are  tossed 
into  the  sewer  as  the  synthetic  parade  follows  the  modem  im- 
perator.  who  rattles  his  Crimsoned  sword  and  scans  dark  horizons 
for  more  worlds  to  conquer. 

Here  In  America,  worshippers  of  the  state  (not  the  States) 
grow  in  number.  Bearing  a  banner  with  that  strange  device. 
"apteiMl  prtvilegefl  for  all",  they  conw  to  Washington  seeking 
alms.  Members  of  church.  labor,  business,  youth,  and  women's 
organizations  are  sponsoring  the  surrender  of  human  destiny  to 
politicians  Idealized  as  demigods. 

In  this  background  the  present  conflict  over  the  Supreme 
Court  is  but  an  incident.  Gettysburg,  Verdun.  Saratoga  were 
each  the  turning  point  of  a  great  straggle,  but  they  were  but 
the  struggle  Itself. 

The  world-wide  struggle  today  Is  constitutional  government 
against  majority  or  personal  government;  deliberation  against 
emotionalism:  the  distribution  of  power  against  its  concentration; 
States'  rights  against  Federal  empire;  free  enterprise  against  gov- 
onmentally  owned  or  regulated  monopoly:  democracy  against 
fascism  or  communism;  the  hxaman  soul  against  the  totalitarian 
sUte. 

Granting  the  possibility  although  not  the  certainty  of  a  greater 
elBclency  in  the  concentraticm  of  power,  our  fathers  nevertheless 
thought  that  the  dangers  of  the  abuse  of  concentrated  power  over-' 
balanced  its  theoretical  good.  They  refused  to  put  all  their  eggs 
or  liberties  in  one  basket.  "Hiey  listened  to  the  shrewd  advice  of 
Benjamin  Franklin.  "Dont  pay  too  much  for  your  candle." 

Their  fedlng  in  this  matter  was  admirably  expressed  by  that 
great  liberal  Jxiatlce  K^ndels  in  tme  of  his  powerful  opinions 
when  he  said  that  the  separation  of  power  in  the  Constitution 
was  not  to  promote  efficiency,  "not  to  avoid  friction,  but  by 
means  of  the  inevitable  friction  incident  to  the  distribution  of 
gov«nmental  power  among  the  three  departments  to  save  the 
pe(q;>le  from  autocracy." 

It  was  the  price  to  be  paid  for  liberty.  Our  fathers  were  too 
wise  to  believe  that  they  could  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  for 
nothing. 

That  is  the  sssenrial  issue  of  the  present  controversy.  Our 
oonstitntlonal  system  will  stand  or  fall  as  the  indq>endence  of  the 
Buprem*  Oourt  Is  or  Is  not  maintained— Cor  as  stated  In  The 


FMerallst.  quoting  from  Montesquiexi,  "there  Is  no  liberty  IT  the 
power  of  Judging  be  not  separated  from  the  legislative  and 
Executive  powers."  ^^  «      ^     ^      .*     *». 

Despite  the  travail  under  which  they  suffered:  despite  the 
enormoxis  prestige  and  moral  authority  of  the  President  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  General  Washington,  oig  fathers 
would  not  have  adopted  the  Constitution,  so  Jealous  were  they 
of  the  abuse  of  power  by  the  central  Government,  if  they  had  not 
been  assured  again  and  again  by  Madison.  Jay.  Hamlltcm.  Mar- 
shall, and  many  others  in  The  Federalist  papers  and  in  the  State 
ratification  conventions  that  "the  courts  were  designed  to  be  an 
Intermediate  body  between  the  people  and  the  legislature,  in 
order,  among  other  things  to  keep  the  latter  within  the  limits 
assigned  to  their  authority"  (No.  7&— The  Federalist). 

It  will  not  do  to  say  that  the  opponents  of  the  pending  bUl 
are  Tories  and  reactionaries.  The  distribution  of  power  and  an 
Independent  court  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  power  is  not  a  Tory 
doctrine.  It  Is  a  liberal  doctrine  written  in  1776  and  1787  by 
liberals.  It  Is  no  less  a  liberal  doctrine  today.  If  it  Is  saved  today, 
it  will  be  saved  by  the  same  kind  of  men  who  created  it. 

But  the  motives  of  individuals  have  little  place  in  the  disciis- 
slon.  We  are  considering  profound  and  permanent  change  in  our 
institutions,  the  greatest  since  1787.  If  the  change  is  a  bad  ana 
to  make,  the  good  Intentions  of  the  proponents  will  not  prevent  a 
bad  result.  A  boat  moored  to  the  dock  may  be  set  adrift  by 
men  meaning  no  harm.  But  if  the  ship  is  carried  against  the 
rocks,  the  harm  is  done  though  no  harm  was  meant. 

We  know  a  strong  tide  is  running  out  in  the  channel.  It  is 
world-wide.  It  is  running  away  from  democracy  and  toward 
absolutism  and  personal  government  and  one-man  rule.  Shall 
we,  who  love  our  children  and  consider  their  happiness  5,  10,  or  20 
years  from  now,  slip  oiu:  moorings  and  venture  out  in  that  tide 
without  weighing  every  consequence?  Shall  we  go  thoughtlessly, 
blind  to  warnings  which  can  be  read  around  the  world? 

On  May  1  Adolf  Hitler  made  a  speech.  I  quote  briefly  from 
that  speech  as  reported  in  the  New  York  Times: 

"I  will  not  tolerate  that  the  German  people's  authority  shall  be 
menaced  from  any  quarter.  That  holds  good  above  all  for  the 
chvirches  •  •  ".If  they  attempt  to  arrogate  to  themselves 
through  actions,  pronouncements,  or  encyclicals  rights  that  be- 
long to  the  state  •  •  •  we  will  drive  them  back  •  •  •. 
Nor  will  we  tolerate  criticism  of  the  state's  morals.  We  propose 
to  accept  full  responsibility  for  the  morals  of  the  state  and  its 
people. 

"First  of  all.  we  made  a  start  with  the  Nation's  youth.  There 
are  still  among  us  old  fogies  who  are  no  longer  good  for  any- 
thing. •  •  ♦  But  this  does  not  disturb  us.  We  virill  take 
away  their  children.  These  we  will  train  and  educate  to  become 
new  Germans.  We  will  not  permit  them  to  lapse  into  the  old 
way  of  thinking  but  will  give  them  thorough  training. 

"We  will  Uke  them  when  they  are  10  years  old  and  bring  them 
up  in  the  spirit  of  the  community  until  they  are  18. 

"They  shall  not  escape  us.  They  will  Join  the  party,  the  storm 
troops  or  other  formations,  or  go  Into  factories  and  offices.  Later 
on  they  will  do  2  years  of  military  service — who  shall  say  that 
such  training  will  not  produce  a  nation?" 

And  then  Herr  Hitler  goes  on: 

"I  understand  perfectly  that  ever3rthing  in  hinnan  life  takes 
time.  When  men  have  been  educated  in  class  narrowness  and 
divided  by  religious  prejudices  into  Protestant,  Catholic,  and 
Confessional  Churches,  when  they  fight  one  another  in  45  sep- 
arate parties — who  can  take  care  of  all  that  in  4  years?  It 
caruiot  be  attended  to  at  once.  However,  we  are  determined  to 
finish  up  with  these  things  and  we  will  never  surrender." 

When  we  consider  the  start,  let  us  also  consider  the  "finish  up." 

That  is  one-man  government  in  a  great  nation  today  after  its 
people  surrendered  their  bill  of  rights  of  the  Weimar  Constitution 
under  the  plea  of  national  crisis  and  emergency.  Children  taken 
from  their  fathers  and  mothers:  labor  forbidden  to  strike;  the  con- 
trol of  m(n-als  taken  over  from  the  churches  by  the  state;  only  one 
political  party  tolerated;  the  independence  of  the  courts  destroyed, 
no  German  Judge  daring  to  dispense  justice  against  the  will  of  the 
boss:  the  radio  seized  by  the  state  and  the  newspapers  told  every 
morning  by  the  Minister  of  Enlightenment  and  Propaganda  wliat 
they  shall  print  and  what  they  shall  not  print.  In  4  years  they 
have  gone  this  far. 

Do  we  want  to  go  down  this  road  here  in  America?  Do  we  want 
to  even  start  to  go  down  this  road? 

That  is  Germany  today.  Is  her  long  struggle  for  freedom  lost 
forever — or  will  there  be  new  revolutions  like  those  of  1848  which 
gave  us  Carl  Schurz  and  Pulitzer  and  many  another  who  came  to 
America  to  escape  in  their  lifetime  what  is  the  fate  of  their 
descendants  of  today? 

That  is  Germany  without  a  constitution  or  Independent  courts. 
How  much  better  off  is  it  now  than  the  Germany  iinder  the 
Hohenzollems? 

It  Is  worse  off.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  in  a  subxu'b  of 
Berlin  a  miller  ran  his  mill.  He  was  no  doubt  a  poor  and  hxmible 
man.  Frederick  the  Great  came  along  and  told  him  he  would  have 
to  move  his  mill.  The  mUler  replied,  "Sire,  there  are  Judges  in 
Berlin."  That  is  one  of  the  great  stories  of  Germany.  It  could  not 
be  told  today.  Today  the  miller,  the  butcher,  the  baker,  and  the 
candlestick  maker  have  no  rights  which  the  state  is  bound  to  i«- 
spect. 

This  is  not  progress.  It  is  not  liberalism.  It  is  a  movement 
backward.    And  it  takes  mnnir^n^  even  farther  back  th%T^  thos* 
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leondltlonB  which  caused  the  Pilgrim  and  the  Cavalier  to  seek 
•syltui  from  oppression.    Let  me  give  proof  of  that. 

Only  7  years  after  Coltunbus  discovered  the  new  world.  Lotils 
Xn,  of  Francs.  In  his  edict  of  1499.  concerning  high  courts  of 
Justice,  ordained  that  the  law  should  always  be  followed  in  spite 
of  royal  orders,  which,  as  the  edict  says,  importtmlty  may  have 
wrung  from  the  monarch. 

And  Frederick  n,  of  Prussia,  In  a  letter  to  the  supreme  oourt  of 
his  Kingdom,  enjoined  its  membership  to  he  faithful  to  their  oaths 
and  to  do  Justice  in  spite  of  niyal  demand. 

When  an  American  citlsen  goes  into  an  American  courtroom 
and  files  his  bill  of  complaint  against  his  own  Government,  city, 
coxinty.  State,  or  Nation,  and  asserts  to  the  Judge  upon  the  bench 
that  either  the  legidsture  or  the  Executive  are  attea4>ting  to  de- 
prive him  of  rights  guaranteed  to  him  by  a  Constitution  wrltt«i  by 
his  forebears:  when  he  standH  there  and  makes  such  a  claim,  you 
are  witnessing  a  miracle  of  government.  Centuries  of  struggle, 
mountains  of  treasure,  and  oceans  of  blood  alone  made  it  possible. 
Strange  It  is  that  the  citizen  dares  to  make  such  a  claim;  strange 
that  lawyers  dare  to  represent  him;  strange  that  he  can  use  the 
State  to  summon  his  own  witnesses;  but  the  miracle  of  it  all  is  that 
as  he  stands  there  he  has  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  he  is  going 
to  receive  a  fair  trial  before  an  honest  Judge  whose  salary  is  paid 
by  the  other  party  to  the  suit!  That  is  one  of  the  greatest  dramas 
In  all  history. 

"All  we  know  of  freedom,  all  we  use  or  know. 
This  our  fathers  bought  for  us  long  and  long  ago; 
Ancient  right,  unnotioed  as  the  breath  we  draw. 
Leave  to  live  by  no  man's  leave,  underneath  the  law; 
Lance,  and  torch,  and  tumult,  steel  and  gray  goose  wing. 
Wrenched  them  Inch,  and  ell.  and  all.  slowly  from  the  king." 

That  is  the  trouble  today.  We  have  enjoyed  these  rights  so 
long,  our  free  courts  have  protected  thoee  rights  so  well,  that 
we  take  them  for  granted. 

The  assault  on  our  institutions  now  being  made  Is  the  greatest 
challenge  you  men  have  ever  had.  For  in  the  way  you  accept  it 
and  grapjjle  with  it,  will  depend  not  only  the  Independence  of  the 
judiciary,  not  only  the  survival  of  free  enterprise,  not  only  those 
priceless  legacies  of  democnicy  to  hand  down  to  yoxir  boys  and 
girls  which  you  received  frcm  your  fathers  or  fled  from  Europe 
to  secure,  but  also  the  sxin-lval  of  the  greatest  dream  that  the 
free  spirit  of  man  has  ever  had. 

.  To  lose  liberty,  if  that  be  otir  fate,  in  a  gallant  struggle  only 
because  of  the  weight  of  numbers  or  the  fate  of  circumstance,  is 
an  event  which  the  hlstorlsn  will  record  with  profound  sorrow. 
But  the  saddest  monument  that  the  future  could  erect  to  the 
memory  of  our  vanished  liberty  would  be  that  It  was  lost  by  men 
who  had  the  opiwrtunlty  and  the  strength  to  save  it.  but  would 
not. 


Joseph  W.  Byms 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  L.  HAINES 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Josbfh  W.  Btsks. 
of  Tennessee.  late  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

Me.  HAINES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  that  I  might  find  words 
to  sufficiently  express  my  sorrow  at  the  passing  of  our  great 
Speaker  of  the  House,  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Btrns,  of  Tennessee. 
When  I  first  came  to  Washington  m  1930.  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Seventy-first  Congress,  while  not  a  Member  of  that 
Congress,  I  did,  however,  visit  the  House  that  I  was  soon  to 
serve  in  as  a  Representative  from  the  Twenty-second  C<»i- 
gressional  IMstrict  of  Pennsylvania,  and  one  of  the  first 
men  it  was  my  privilege  to  meet  was  our  late  Speaker.  Mr. 
Btrns.  I  shall  never  fcffget  his  kindness  to  me.  his  advice, 
his  help  in  getting  me  started  in  my  work,  and  his  solicitude 
for  my  success.  I  shaU  alwajrs  remember  his  admonition  to 
me  to  "be  a  doer,  rather  than  a  man  of  many  words  on  the 
floor"  and  to  be  Interested  in  the  pec^e  I  represent,  serv- 
ing than  and  being  interested  in  things  that  are  to  their 
advantage,  for  in  doing  this  I  would  be  making  a  contribu- 
tion not  only  to  tbaxt  but  to  all  of  our  people. 

Speaker  Btrns  tiever  did  an  unkind  act  during  the  years 
of  service  I  have  had  the  honor  to  give  my  people,  and  I 
can  pay  him  no  greater  tribute  than  to  say  that  in  his 
passing  the  Nation  lost  a  great  servant  in  the  public  good. 
I  shall  alwasrs  want  to  remember  him  as  a  personal  friend 


and  one  that  would  go  the  extra  mile  for  those  wiio  deserved 
his  aid.  I  am  certain  that  the  kind  of  material  be  sent  on 
ahead  to  that  city  eternal  was  of  a  diaracter  that  erected  for 
him  a  mansion  most  glorious,  and  it  Is  my  hope  that  all  of 
us  who  still  remain  will  follow  in  his  example  by  living  good, 
dean  lives,  giving  unselfish  service  in  our  day.  I  have  that 
faith  in  Ood  to  believe  that  some  day  we  diall  meet  again. 


«    ''W 


UnuMi  Does  Deductions  and  Pay  of  Miners  in  West 

Yirsfinia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thurtday,  August  19  ilegisiaUve  day  of  Monday,  Aug.  IS) ,  1937 

ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WHEELZNO  (W.  VA.)  INTELLIQENCEn 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Intelligencer,  of  the  issue  of  Saturday. 
August  14,  1937,  relating  to  the  pay  of  miners  and  deduc- 
tions therefrom  for  union  dues. 

There  being  no  objecticxi.  the  article  was  ordo'ed  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


U  111   wic  cfc*<.VKW,  «K>  Awuvrwa. 
(From  the  Wlieeling  Intelligencer  of  Aug.  14. 


1937] 


Holt  Hsabs  or  EtroaxoiTs  UmoN  Dues  D&uucriuMS — Umoir  Ti 
$610  AssBssicENT  roB  8  DATS'  Mxm  Woax 

(By  Charles  Brooks  Smith) 

Washinctoic.  August  13. — A  coed  miner  from  the  northern  pan- 
handle of  West  Virginia  came  to  the  Capitol  today  on  an  unusual 
errand. 

His  errand  was  to  see  Senator  Rttsh  D.  Bolt  and  show  hla  wage 
slip  for  a  period  of  2  weeks.  He  worked  10  days.  It  was  an  item- 
ized slip,  showing  deductions.  It  showed  that  the  groes  amount 
due  him  was  $65.93.  Deductions  brought  it  down  to  $22JK.  One 
of  tlie  deductions  made  was — "xmion  dues,  $6.10." 

This  particular  item  was  the  reason  for  his  visit  to  Senator  Holt 
^nd  the  cause  of  his  complaint.  It  was  too  much:  it  was  out  of 
proportion  with  his  earnings.  His  case,  he  said,  was  typical.  Holt 
was  interested  and  sympathetic,  but  said  he  could  not  do  anything 
about  It. 

The  coal  miner,  foreign-bom,  was  above  the  average  In  Intel- 
ligence. He  said  he  was  aware  that  Senator  Holt  could  not  help 
\\\m  and  all  other  miners  who  felt  as  he  does,  but  he  wanted  Holt 
to  know  the  situaticm.  Ttie  miners  in  his  locality  were  guardedly 
talking  about  the  heavy  tax  levied  on  them  for  dues  and  special 
assessments. 

They  complained  a  great  deal,  he  said,  of  their  unlcm  being 
made  to  finance  President  Boosevert's  campaign  for  reelection  and 
to  fhianee  the  operation  of  the  Commtttee  for  Industrial  Organi- 
Eatton.  The  United  Mine  Workers,  through  its  president.  John  L. 
Lewia.  was  made  to  contribute  $800,000  to  reelect  Mt.  Boosevelt. 
The  last  report  of  the  Farley  committee,  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
Hoiise  of  Representatives,  disclosed  that  the  committee  had  a 
debt  of  $60;OOO  irtilch  it  owed  to  U.  li.  W.    It  waa  a  kian. 

U.  U.  W.  mrANCtHG  c.  X.  o. 

What  it  baa  cost  the  IT.  M.  W.  to  finance  the  operaUons  of  the 
C.  I.  O.  there  are  no  figures  available  to  ten.  Unqueaticmahly  it  Is 
a  ctmsiderable  sum.  Another  heavy  drain  on  the  union's  exchequer 
was  the  purchase  for  $275,000  of  the  Unlveraity  Club's  propatf  in 
downtown  Waahingtoo.    It  is  being  improved  at  an  ftlmatert  cost 

of  $150,000. 

The  visiting  miner  expressed  himself  on  the  absurdity  at  money 
being  tf*^""  from  the  pay  envelopes  of  coal  miners  to  unlonlir  the 
highest-paid  workers  in  indiistry.  the  workers  in  the  automotive 
Industry  and  in  steeL  In  May  the  average  wage  of  tiltumlnous  coal 
miners  was  $23.20  a  week;  the  average  in  the  steel  Industry  was 
$36.50.    Auto  workers  89  ^  cents  an  hour. 

Over  100.000  miners  wcvked  in  West  Virginia  last  year.  U.  IL  W. 
executives  claim  500.000  membership.  Dues  and  aasesBments  are 
(;h4»^fcAri  off  by  eooployers  each  pay  day.  every  3  weeks,  under  the 
agreement  of  C9>eratars  and  U.  M.  W.  oOlclals.  It  Is  a  bfg  Inrmne. 
Bure  and  certain,  for  the  xmion.  but  there  la  no  law  requiring  \mlon 
executives  to  make  a  public  accounting. 

The  public,  nevertheless,  has  recently  displayed  proof  at  taking 
account  of  the  imion's  big  income  and  the  manner  of  its  "p^^^'^g. 
to  the  extent  of  its  abili^ — which  Is  limited  to  a  eurloos  Interest. 
Financing  political  parties  and  a  revoluttonaiy  labor 
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■  math  political  as  It  U  economic,  whlcb  arc  outside  at 
V.  M.  W.  affairs  per  ee.  are  responsible. 

Wbaii  flenatiw  Bolt's  miner  visitor  departed,  he  left  behind  the 
wags  liip  ha  btovight  along  with  him.  It  bears  his  name.  Ob- 
Tlotialy,  tt  woold  do  him  no  good  to  reveal  It  here. 

suBJBLrr  umro  om 

TiM  aobjaet  of  relationship  between  a  coal  miner's  wages  and 
what  la  dsductad  from  them  for  union  dues  and  assessments  ap- 
parantly  is  !mx*n*«"g  a  live  one  among  the  miners  in  West  Vlr- 
■IbUl  TTm  pec^e  of  the  State  generally  will.  In  due  time,  ez- 
filbit  aa  offinda  Interest,  no  doubt. 

Bepert  ai  a  study  made  of  the  annual  earnings  of  blttunlnous- 
eoal  miners  In  1985,  which  follows,  should  prove  timely,  as  well 
M  enlightening. 

•nie  groai  annual  earnings  of  an  bltumlnous-coal  employees 
Ined  during  1086  averaged  $915  before  mafclng  deductions 
for  ezpenaea,  such  as  purchase  of  tools,  explosives,  rental  of  safety 
lampa  and  other  equipment,  for  which  miners  must  pay  out  of 
their  own  pockets.  "Aame  who  had  employment  throughout  the 
entire  year  1085  earned  $1,145  on  the  average.  Nearly  four  out 
of  every  five  miners  had  employment  for  0  months  or  more  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  averaged  approximately  $1,045  during  1935. 

ICnera  are  generally  paid  on  a  semimonthly  basis.  Workers 
receiving  wages  in  eaeb  of  the  34  semimonthly  pay  periods  are 
consUlerBd  to  have  worked  throughout  the  entire  year.  The  ac- 
tual hours  worked  In  half-month  pay-roU  periods,  however,  may 
vary  cooalderably.  For  example,  an  employee  may  average  7  hours 
per  day  for  4  full  days  a  week  during  the  fall  and  winter  and 
only  3  to  4  half  days  a  week  during  the  spring  and  svunmer 
months.  Hamtngs  which  workers  may  have  received  diirlng  the 
yaar  from  another  employer  in  the  coal-mlnlng  industry  or  from 
an  employer  outside  the  Industry,  are  Included  in  the  estimates. 

TWO-THnOS  KSaiV   $1,000 

Hearty  two-thirds  of  the  blttunlnous  workers  who  received  pay 
In  each  of  the  24  semimonthly  payroll  periods  In  1935  earned 
more  than  $1,000.  lloat  ot  these  workers  earned  less  than  $1,400 
and  only  a  few  averaged  as  much  as  $1300  per  year.  About  one 
out  of  every  six  miners  earned  less  than  $800,  despite  the  fact 
that  he  received  some  pay  regularly  throughout  the  year. 

Forty  percent  of  all  bltuxnlnous  coal  miners  earned  less  than 
$800  per  year,  irreapectlve  of  the  length  of  their  employment,  and 
60  percent  averaged  less  than  $1,000.  About  one  out  of  every 
tight  had  a  gross  annual  Income  of  $1,400  or  more.  Out  of  every 
1,000  workers  In  the  Industry  who  received  pay  at  some  time  or 
other  during  1035—216  earned  leas  than  $600:  175  earned  $600  and 
under  $800;  218  earned  $800  and  under  $1,000;  171  earned  $1,000 
and  undo-  $1,200;  00  earned  $1JM0  and  under  $1,400;  80  earned 
$1,400  and  under  $1,800;  41  earned  $1,800  and  over. 

underground  bltmnlnous  coal  onployees,  engaged  In  digging, 
loading,  and  conveying  the  mined  coal  to  the  surface  and  in 
varlotts  maintenance  operatlona,  make  up  the  biilk  of  employees 
who  received  some  pay  at  each  pay  period  throughout  the  year, 
avcrsged  approximately  $1,135  in  1035.  The  average  for  all  imder- 
ground  employeea,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  their  employment 
durlBg  the  year,  was  $805. 

About  one-elg^th  of  the  total  number  of  workers  employed  at 
underground  mines  have  surface  or  outdoor  jobs.  The  average 
annual  gross  earnings  at  the  regular  woikers  In  this  group 
amounted  to  $1,100  In  1035.  compared  with  the  average  of  $060  tar 
all  outside  workers,  regardless  of  ths  amount  of  work  they  had 
during  the  year.  Hie  slightly  higher  earnings  of  outside  em- 
ployees compared  with  Inside  workers  Is  due  Ivgely  to  the  some- 
what greater  regularity  of  their  employment. 


Bimings  la  major  coal  fields:  About  60  percent  of  the  bitoml- 
aons  coal  miners  In  the  United  States  work  In  the  thzaa  States  of 
West  Vtrgfnla,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois.  These  thrsa  Statea  pro> 
tfooed  68  peroeitt  of  all  the  bituminous  coal  mined  In  the  country 
in  1085. 

mners  emfdoyed  the  year  around  In  West  Virginia  received  the 
hi^iest  average  annual  earnings  in  1035.  They  averaged  $1,135, 
compared  with  $1,125  In  Pennsylvania  and  $1,000  in  Illln<^.  Slxty- 
ei|^t  percent  of  the  miners  Included  in  the  Pennsylvania  sample 
worked  siune  time  in  each  pay-roll  period  during  the  year,  as 
against  55  percent  in  West  Virginia  and  30  percent  In  Illinois. 

The  average  yearly  wage  Income  of  all  bituminous-coal  em- 
-^loyeea,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  work  they  obtained  during 
thi  year,  amounted  to  $035  in  West  Virginia,  $980  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  $045  in  Illinois. 

Out  of  every  1.000  bituminous-coal  mlners^employed  In  each  of 
these  3  States  in  1035,  361  averaged  less  than  $800  per  year  in  West 
Virginia.  304  in  Pennsylvania,  and  332  In  Illlnois. 

These  flgrxres  will  be  helpful  to  anyone  Interested  in  finding  an 
approximately  sound  answer  to  the  question  raised  by  the  visit  of 
Pete  Antonio  (which  Isnt  his  name)  to  the  ofllce  of  Senator  Rusa 
D.  Holt. 

Are  uzilon  dues  of  coal  miners  emfsDy  high  for  their  low  average 
annual  eamincif 


Status  of  National  Lottery  Bill,  H.  R.  4 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  KENNEY 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  19, 1937 

Mr.  lOaWEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttie  national  lottery  Wn, 
H.  R.  4,  Is  very  much  alive  as  the  first  session  oX  the  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress  draws  to  a  close. 

The  majority  of  our  people  want  a  national  lottery  and  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  Congress  know  of  that  want  of 
our  people. 

•nie  bill,  H.  R.  4,  is  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  it  has  been  referred  to  a  subcommittee  which 
may  hold  hearings  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  session 
of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

Meanwhile  54  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  signed  petition  no.  15  on  the  Speaker's  desk  to  hasten 
a  vote  on  the  bill.  More  than  a  hundred  other  Members 
have  expressed  themselves  in  favor  of  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

Recognizing  the  efficacy  of  a  national  lottery,  Associates 
for  National  Tax  Relief,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  national 
tax  burden,  and  of  which  Col.  J.  Miller  Kenyon  is  chairman, 
recently  issued  an  o];>en  letter  which  is  significant  of  the 
thought  of  the  day. 

With  permission  of  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the 
letter  which  follows: 

Associates  fob  National  Tax  Relut,  Inc., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

WHT  LOSE? 

One  thousand  millions  of  dollars  ($1,000,000,000)  annxially 
through  uncontrolled,  organized,  and  Illegal  numbers,  policy,  and 
gambling  rackets  and  foreign  country  lotteries. 

We  must  imderstand  each  other  at  the  start.  If  gambling  could 
be  wiped  out,  we  would  be  for  it.  Two  well-known  certainties  are 
taxes  and  death,  but  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  American 
people  gives  them  the  right  to  at  least  reg\ilate  taxation  by  legla- 
lation  under  the  Constitution. 

The  depression  and  economic  conditions,  together  with  social 
change,  have  necessitated  large  Federal  expenditures,  resulting  in 
onerous  taxation.  Against  this  public  protest  is  mounting,  and 
the  demand  for  tax  relief  has  become  insistent. 

We  are  not  against  taxation.  That  method  of  raising  revenue 
is  eseential  if  government  is  to  function.  But  we  insist  that  every 
means  be  resorted  to  for  new  sources  of  revenue  for  tax  relief  of 
the  people. 

The  National  Government  now  has  a  debt  of  over  $36,000,000,000, 
with  an  annual  interest  payment  of  about  $1,000,000,000.  With 
expenditures  rising  annually,  this  debt  will  remam  unpaid  tar 
many  generations  unless  some  other  means  than  increased  taxa- 
tion is  resorted  to. 

We  propose,  therefore,  that  the  people  be  given  opportunity  to 
exercise  their  right  under  the  Constitution,  through  Congress  to 
pass  a  law  creating  a  Federal  lottery  commission  to  establish  a 
Federal  lottery. 

Our  Government  owes  a  duty  to  the  individual  to  tap  new 
sources  of  revenue  when  legislating  greater  expendlturea. 

The  Colonies,  the  Revolutionary  Government,  and  our  Govern- 
ment under  the  Constitution  financed  public  expenditures  bT 
means  of  lotteries.  ^  »"i.»«co    uj 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the  greatest  docu- 

"w  ..i.^^*^'^  °^  ^y  ™*"  **  °°«  *^™«-  Th«  remarkable  men 
who  framed  that  document  believed  In  the  financial  system  of 
the  lottery  as  an  easy  system  of  volimtary  taxation. 

Such  lotteries  were  an  aid  to  the  several  governments— local 
and  Federal— as  late  as  1861.  when  the  Thirty-seventh  Coneresa 
was  in  session.  v^w^bicoo 

In  1768  George  Washington  sponsored  a  lottery  to  build  a 
mountain  road,  and  tickets  were  issued  over  his  signatme 

The  early  Improvements  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  b'uUd- 
Ing  establishing,  and  endowing  public  schools,  for  buUdinc  a 
penitentiary,  and  for  building  a  town  house  or  city  h^  In 
Washington  were  financed  by  a  lottery,  and  the  ordinance  au- 
thorizing it  was  approved  by  President  Monroe  AprU   6,   1817. 
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Hie  prices  in  this  lottery  to  the  successful  adveuturera,  tt  Is 
interesting  to  note,  were  as  follows:  One  prize  of  $40,000;  1  prize 
of  $15,000;  2  prizes  of  $10,000;  2  prizes  of  $6,000;  100  prizes  of 
$1,000;  20  prizes  of  $500;  10  prizes  of  $100;  8,000  prizes  of  $13. 

This  system  of  voluntary  taxation  was  not  new  to  our  fore- 
fathers, as  practically  all  nations  \used  this  means  of  financing; 
and  the  great  majority  of  the  nations  of  the  world  use  It  to  this 
day. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Government,  lotteries  were  success- 
ful in  all  respects,  but  when  lotteries  became  private  enterprises 
and  were  no  longer  operated  for  public  profit,  this  was  the  begin- 
ning of  big-time  racketeeiing.  Today  we  have  eight  men,  in  a 
large  city,  indicted  leaders  of  a  one-hundred-mllllon-doUar-a-year 
policy  racket.  The  statesmen  responsible  for  the  Constitution 
and  the  Monroe  Doctrine  did  not  divert  the  funds  of  an  adven- 
turous people  to  private  racketeers  and  to  foreign  countries. 

The  1932  Post  Ofllce  report,  based  upon  the  nvunber  of  lottery 
tickets  confiscated  under  the  postal  laws,  estimates  that  $500,000,- 
000  yearly  was  prevented  from  going  to  foreign  countries. 

The  1935  Post  Ofllce  report  shows  10  dealers  in  sweepstakes  ar- 
rested who  sold  more  than  $26,000,000  worth  of  such  tickets,  all 
of  which  were  spurious. 

Thus,  one  billion  dollars  annually  which  you  might  have  In 
the  Federal  Treasury  to  relieve  your  tax  burdens  Is  "gone  with  the 
wind",  whereas  a  Federal  lottery  would  provide  $1,000,000,000 
of  revenue  annually  from  a  new  source,  provide  employment  to 
himdreds  of  honest,  patriotic  Americans,  permit  the  adventiirer 
to  buy  an  honest  ticket  at  the  post  office  money-order  window, 
giving  him  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  win  and  the  satisfaction 
of  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  his  Government  cheerfully. 

WHT  NOT  WIN? 

At  least  $500,000,000  could  be  divided  among  the  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Territories.  In  addition,  there  would 
be  a  distribution  of  more  than  $500,000,000  In  prlae  money.  You 
are  not  getting  these  benefits.  Congrees  has  the  power  to  pass  a 
law  for  a  Federal  lottery.    Write  your  Senator  and  Congressman. 

AsaOCIATBS  FOB  NATIONAL  TAX  RSLfST, 

GsoacB  Kmsbsoh.  Searettuj-Dtreotor. 


Franklin  W.  Fort 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  WHITTINGTON 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  19. 1937 

Mr.  WHI'ITINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the  many 
friends  of  the  late  Franklin  W.  Fort,  of  New  Jersey,  in 
honoring  his  memoryir 

Mr.  Fort  and  I  began  our  congressional  terms  with  the 
convening  of  the  Sixty-ninth  Congress.  He  served  with 
signal  and  conspicuous  ability  as  a  Member  of  the  Sixty- 
ninth,  Seventieth,  and  Seventy-first  Congresses. 

While  of  opposite  political  faiths,  early  in  our  c(HigTes- 
slonal  terms,  we  were  brought  together  because  of  our 
mutual  interest  in  the  agricultural  problem.  The  district 
that  I  represent  is  one  of  the  largest  cotton-producing  dis- 
tricts in  the  United  States.  My  constituency  is  largely  rural 
and  through  the  years  I  have  devoted  much  time  to  the 
study  of  agricultural  questions  and  to  the  solution  of  agri- 
cultural problems. 

While  representing  a  city  constituency  and,  therefore, 
while  representing  the  consumers  as  distinguished  from  the 
producers  of  agricultural  products,  Mr.  Fort  recognized  that 
primarily  and  fundamentally  manufacturer  and  consumers 
could  not  prosper  unless  agricultural  producers  received  an 
adequate  return  for  their  crops. 

Prom  different  angles  but  in  an  effort  to"  contribute  to 
the  solution  of  the  agricultural  problem,  Mr.  Fort  and  I 
were  drawn  together  in  a  common  purpose. 

Franklin  W.  Fort  was  well  bom.  He  had  inherited  from 
his  distinguished  father  not  only  a  good  name  but  an  hon- 
orable heritage. 

My  departed  friend  was  well  trained  and  broadly  informed 
in  the  science  of  government.    He  was  always  an  enthusi- 


astie  advocate  of  any  cause  he  espoused.  He  bad  both  eoa- 
victions  and  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  He  was  one  of 
the  outstanding  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  three  terms  and  one  of  the  outstanding  statesmen  of  hU 
generation. 

Franklin  W.  Fort  was  a  courageous  patriot.  He  loved  his 
country;  he  was  Jealous  of  the  good  name  of  the  Republic: 
he  rendered  conspicuous  service  in  both  war  and  peace.  His 
untimely  death  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  poiren  on  Juna 
20,  1937,  was  a  distinct  loss  not  only  to  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  but  to  the  United  States. 


Was  Albert  Gallatin  the  Founder  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  19. 1937 

Mr.  ENGEL.  BCr.  Speaker,  on  April  30.  1937.  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  library  reported  out  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
56,  providing  for  the  erection  of  a  pedestal  for  the  Albert 
Oallatin  statue  in  Washington.  D.  C.  In  the  committee  re- 
port occurs  the  following  statement: 

It  will  be  recalled  that  wben  a  Member  of  tbe  House  ot  Bepre- 
■entatlves  Gallatin  organlaed  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
order  that  Ckmgreea  should  coc^Mrate  with  the  Treasury. 

I  have  no  intention  of  detracting  from  any  honor  due 
Albert  Gallatin.  However,  in  the  interest  oi  accuracy  and 
to  correct  the  record.  I  submit  the  following: 

Albert  Gallatin  was  bom  in  Geneva.  Switzerland,  on  Janu- 
ary 29.  1761.  and  was  baptized  Abraham  Alf  onse  Albert  Gal- 
latin. In  1786  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity  to 
Virginia.  He  was  elected  to  represent  F&yette  County  In 
the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  in  1790,  1791.  and  1792.  On 
February  28. 1793.  he  was  chosen  Senator  fnxn  Pennsylvania, 
took  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  oa  December  2, 
1793,  and  was  unseated  (Hi  February  28,  1794.  On  December 
7,  1795,  he  took  his  scat  in  the  Fourth  Congress,  and  on 
May  14,  1801,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
where  he  served  with  distinction  for  some  years. 

One  of  his  biographers,  Henry  Adams,  on  page  158,  said: 

The  only  material  for  his  biography  ts  In  the  annals  at  CongreM 
and  In  his  speeches  with  the  repUes  they  invoked. 

He  was  rather  profuse  about  his  own  work  In  his  own 
writings,  and  one  cannot  but  be  imin-essed  with  the  fact  that 
he  was  somewhat  of  an  egotist.  He  never  failed  to  speak 
of  his  own  accomplishments.  Had  he  considered  him.self  the 
father  of  the  Ways  and  Means  C(»nmlttee  he  would  have 
said  so. 

Mr.  Adams  in  his  biography  quoted  Mr.  Gallatin's  personal 

monoranda.  as  follows: 

My  first  step  was  to  have  a  standing  committee  <rf  ways  and 
means  appointed.  That  this  should  not  have  been  sooner  done, 
proves  the  existing  bias  In  favor  of  Increasing  as  far  as  possible 
the  power  of  the  executive  branch.  The  next  thing  was  to  demon- 
strate that  the  expenditure  had  till  then  exceeded  the  Income; 
the  remedy  proposed  was  economy. 

This  statement  was  made  in  1795,  when  he  first  took  his 
seat  in  Congress. 

John  Austin  Stevens  in  his  Biography  of  Albert  Gallatin. 

on  page  106,  uses  the  following  language: 

His  first  measure  was  the  appolntaient  of  a  standing  committee 
of  finance  to  superintend  the  general  operations  of  this  nature — 
an  ftn^i^rit  aid  to  the  Treasury  when  there  Is  aooocd  between  tiM 
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•dmlnlstnitloii  and  the  House:  an  annoying  cenaor  when  the  latter 
ti  In  oppoeltlon.  Thia  was  the  beginning  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  which  soon  became,  and  has  since  continued  to  be, 
the  most  Important  committee  In  the  House.  To  it  were  to  be 
referred  aU  reporU  from  the  Treasury  Department,  all  propositions 
relating  to  revenue,  and  It  was  to  report  on  the  state  of  the  public 
debt,  rerenue.  and  e:q)endltures.    (This  occuzxed  on  Dec.  15. 1795.) 

Tliis  is  the  only  i^ace  where  I  can  find  any  statement 
made  where  anyone  claimed  that  Mr.  Gallatin  was  the  fa- 
ther of  the  Ways  and  BCeans  Committee.  The  records  show 
that  this  statement  is  absolutely  erroneous.  In  going 
through  the  annals  of  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  8essi<m  of  the  First  Congress,  we  find  the  following 
record.  On  July  24.  1789,  6  years  before  Mr.  Gallatin  took 
his  seat  in  Congress  and  the  year  bef  (nre  he  was  elected  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  on  page  670  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing record  in  the  Annals  d  Ccmgress: 

coMMzrm  or  wats  and  mxaivs 


llr.  rnuoMomB.  The  finances  at  America  have  freqxiently  been 
mentioned  In  this  House  as  being  very  Inadequate  to  the  de- 
mands. I  have  even  been  of  a  different  opinion  and  do  bellev» 
that  the  funds  of  this  ooontzy,  if  property  drawn  into  operation. 
wiU  be  equal  to  every  dalm.  The  estimate  of  supplies  necessary 
for  the  current  year  I4>pear8  very  great  from  a  report  on  yotir 
table,  and  which  report  has  found  its  way  into  the  public  news- 
papers. I  said,  on  a  former  occasion,  and  I  repeat  it  now,  not- 
withstanding what  is  set  forth  In  the  estimate,  that  a  revenue 
of  (3,000.000  in  mwcle  will  enable  us  to  provide  every  supply 
necessary  to  aupport  the  Oovemment  and  pay  the  intvest  and 
Installmenta  on  the  foreign  and  domestic  debt.  If  we  wish  to 
have  more  particular  information  on  these  points,  we  ou^t  to 
appoint  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  to  whom,  among  other 
•thtaisB,  tbm  estimate  of  8\q>plles  may  be  referred,  and  this  ought 
to  be  done  speedily,  if  we  mean  to  do  it  thia  ssaslon. 

lir.  Qmmcr  aald  the  n***~'^t  raportad  by  &  oaeunlttee  was  as 
aecarate  as  pffssIM^  .jftom  this  It  appeared  th«t  (8,000,000  would 
be  neeesMry  tor  tbm  wapjport  at  government,  for  the  Interest  and 
Insfallmcinta  beorwnlng  dtie.  and  tor  the  axraacagaa  already  due. 
He  remarked  that  we  had  been  already  dunned  on  this  subJDCt  by 
forelgnsca,  and  that  Congress  would  have  to  make  provlakm  for 
their  paymfBnt.  If  $9,000,000  were  en^ployed  to  this  use  it  would 
only  be  carrying  the  arrearages  Into  another  year;  but.  as  they 
must  be  paid  at  last,  he  reoommended  making  an  immediate  exer- 
tion, as  a  better  way  of  giving  satisfaction  than  procrastination 
would  be.  He  thou^t  it  best  to  lay  the  real  situation  of  this 
country  before  the  House  and  not  endeavor  to  make  things  am>ear 
bettor  than  they  really  are. 

With  reqwct  to  the  publication  of  the  estimate  In  the  papers,  he 
knew  noting  about  it;  he  admitted  that  it  was  such  a  one  as 
ou^t  not  to  be  published  by  order  of  Congrees.  He  approved  of 
the  Idea  of  appointing  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  if  it  were 
only  to  ascertain  what  part  of  the  Interest  on  the  debt  should  be 
paid,  and  what  of  the  principal  extinguished  within  the  current 
year  from  the  funds  already  provided. 

Mir.  ntashnons  did  not  mean  to  reflect  upon  the  committee  who 
had  reported  the  estimate  in  anything  he  had  aald,  but  he  thought 
If  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  it  to  be  referred  to  a  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means.  He  Obeerved  that  the  arrearages  were  due  by 
several  of  the  Statea  on  the  former  requisitions  of  Congress,  and 
If  these  were  paid  up  the  greftt  demand  might  be  satisfied.  He 
doubted  irtiether  the  whole  arrearagee  of  Interest  on  the  domestic 
debt  would  be  expected  to  be  provided  for  at  the  first  session  of 
OasigrssB;  bat  he  was  certain  that,  in  a  llttie  time,  the  Oovem- 
BiflBt  would  be  able  to  dlsdiuarge  aU  theee  incumbrances  and  to 
nay  the  Interest  on  their  d^t  with  such  a  degree  of  pxmctuallty 
as  would  give  satisfaction  to  every  individual  creditor. 

A  Oommtttee  of  Waya  and  Means  was  then  appointed,  consliitlng 
of  Mitiis  ntalmaos,  Vlning,  Uvermore,  Cadwalader.  Lawrence, 
Wadsworfh,  Jadkaon.  Staiith  of  Maryland,  Smith  of  South  Caro- 
Itaaa,  and  *M»Mmiwt  to  whom  it  was  lefened  to  consider  the  report 
of  a  oommtttee  appointed  to  prepare  an  estimate  of  supplies 
xeqolalta  Ibr  the  seitluee  of  the  XJhited  Stakaa  for  the  current  year, 
and  to  retort  thereon. 

TlM  Bouae  then  adjourned. 


This  was  actually  the  beginning  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Cmnmittee  of  the  House.  Thomas  Pltawimons  was  a  Rep- 
resentative from  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  Annab  of  Ooogress,  volume  5,  page  151,  December 

17, 1795.  first  sessioii.  Fourth  Congress.  6  years  later,  we  find 

the  foOowing  record: 

nw  nest  resohitlon  taken  up  waa  that  Inquiry  ought  to  be  made 
whether  fuxtiMr  means  shoold  be  provided  to  r^Uif  oree  the  existing 
operatlani  tor  the  diachaife  of  the  publle  dd>t.  Mr.  Oallatln  gave 
In  %  loag  amendment.  Its  object  was  to  ^ipolnt  a  committee  to 
superintend  the  general  operatloBa  of  finance.  "TYo  subject".  Mr. 
Oallatln  said,  "more  required  a  system,  and  great  advantage  would 
be  darlved  from  it."    The  motion  waa  aeconrted  by  Mr.  Flndley. 

wlthdrai 


Page  154: 

Mr  Gallatin  himself,  on  further  consideration,  thought  his  .«ov- 
luUon  not  sufficiently  digested  for  acting  upon.  He  desired  post- 
ponement until  Monday  next. 

December  18,  1795,  page  158: 

Mr.  Oallatln  tabled  his  resolution. 

Monday,  December  21,  1795,  page  159: 

Mr.  Gallatin  called  up  his  resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a 
standing  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  This  motion  was  agreed 
to  and  a  committee  of  14  appointed. 

Annals  of  Congress,  volume  7,  page  671,  December  4, 1797, 

first  session,  Fifth  Congress: 

A  petition  from  sundry  citizens  complaining  of  being  aggrieved 
by  the  act  laying  a  duty  upon  stills  and  praying  relief;  Mr.  Clai- 
borne thought  the  petition  best  to  go  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  but  on  being  informed  no  such  committee  was  at  pres- 
ent in  existence  and  Mr.  Harrison  wishing  the  subject  to  go  to 
a  select  committee,  he  consented.  Mr.  John  Nicholas  from  Vir- 
ginia moved  that  a  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  be  appointed 
and  was  i^;>pointed. 

Annals  of  Congress,  volume  6,  page  1668,  Friday,  Decem- 
ber 16, 1796,  second  session.  Fourth  Congress: 

A  standing  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  was  i4)polnted  on  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Oallatln. 

Annals  of  Congress,  volume  7,  page  298,  June  10,  1797, 
first  session,  Fifth  Congress: 

A  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  was  appointed  on  motion  of 
Mr.  William  Blount  of  Tennessee. 

Sixth  Congress:  No  Ways  and  Means  Committee  appointed. 
Annals  of  Congress,  volume  11,  page  311,  December  7, 1801, 
first  session.  Seventh  Congress: 

ReaoiveA,  That  a  standing  Committee  <m  Ways  and  Meana  be 
appc^ted  whoee  duties  it  shall  be  to  take  into  consideration  all 
of  such  reports  of  the  Treasury  Department  and  all  such  proposi- 
tions relative  to  revenue  as  may  be  referred  to  by  the  House,  to 
Inquire  into  the  state  of  the  public  debt,  of  the  revenue  and 
of  the  expenditures,  and  to  repc^  from  time  to  time  their  opinion 
thoeon.    (Nine  members.) 

Annals  of  Congress,  volume  13,  page  371,  October  13, 1803. 
first  session,  Eighth  Congress: 

standing  committees  appointed,  including  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

This  gives  the  complete  record  up  to  1803  of  the  foimdlng 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  It  shows  absolutely 
that  Thomas  Fitzsimons,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  not  Albert 
Gallatin,  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee; that  the  Ways  and  Means  CcMnmittee  was  organized 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  6  years  before  Albert  Galla- 
tin was  a  Member  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Gallatin  was  a  great  character  in  American  history, 
and  I  have  no  desire  to  detract  from  any  of  the  wcx-k  he 
did.    However,  I  do  feel  that  the  record  should  be  corrected. 


The  Far  Eastern  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

07 

HON.  EDWARD  C.  EICHER 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  19, 1937 

Mr.  EICHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  believe  that  the  over- 
whelming sentiment  of  this  country  is  for  keeping  out  of  the 
confiict  in  the  Far  East.  Congress  enacted  the  neutrally 
legislation  after  careful  study  of  World  War  experience  as 
a  protection  against  policies  which  would  involve  us  in  Just 
such  a  confiict  as  is  going  on  in  China  today.  For  reasons 
apparently  based  not  on  considerations  of  our  own  protec- 
tion but  of  the  effect  of  our  policy  on  other  coimtries,  the 
neutrality  legislation  has  not  as  yet  been  applied.  We  have 
every  confidence  that  the  President  will  in  the  immediate 
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future  carry  out  the  mandate  of  that  law  and  stop  feeding 
the  war  which  means  destruction  of  thousands  of  lives  in 
the  Orient  and  the  danger  of  war  to  all  the  world. 

Congress  should  not  adjourn  until  every  possible  action 
has  been  taken  to  protect  this  country  against  being  involved 
in  the  Far  Eastern  situation. 

The  efTect  of  the  neutrality  law,  so  far  as  the  nations  in- 
volved in  the  confiict  are  concerned,  will  be  to  make  their 
situation  more  nearly  equaL  Japan  can  at  any  time  blockade 
China  and  prevent  it  from  obtaining  munitions  from  this 
country.  The  neutraUty  law  would  also  prevent  Japan  from 
obtaining  munitions,  and  by  preventing  loans  would  make 
the  purchase  of  raw  materials  more  difficult. 

The  law  does  not  go  as  far  as  it  should  in  providing  control 
over  the  sale  of  war  materials.  We  believe  that  it  should  be 
strengthened  in  this  respect. 

John  Luecke.  Robert  G.  Allen,  Caroline  OT)ay,  Her- 
man P.  Kopplemann,  Knute  Hill,  John  M.  Coffee, 
Ed  V.  Izac,  Jerry  Voorhis,  Alfred  N.  Phillips,  Jr., 
C.  Arthur  AnderscMi,  Harry  Sauthoff.  Francis 
Case.  Thomas  R.  Amlie,  Louis  Ludlow.  Henry  C. 
Luckey,  Hamilton  Fish,  Fred  L.  Crawford,  Harold 
Knutson.  W.  P.  Lambcrtswi,  Henry  Teigan,  R.  T. 
Buckler,  Frank  W.  Fries.  Martin  F.  Smith,  John 
T.  Bernard,  Edward  C.  Etcher. 


Ciyil  Liberties  of  the  People  in  Danger 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  T.  BERNARD 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  19, 1937 


THE  GBOWINa  VIGILANTE  MOVEMENT  THREATENS  THE 
EXISTENCE  OF  ALL  UNIONS 


Mr.  BERNARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  insert  my  speech  before  Confer- 
ence for  Protection  of  Civil  Rights.  Flint.  Mich.,  Aug.  14. 
1937: 

FrlendB,  recently  I  bave  spoken  to  many  groups  of  workers  tn 
different  parts  of  the  coiintry.  Everyv^ere — In  Connecticut,  In 
New  York,  In  Cleveland,  and  In  my  own  State  of  Minnesota — I 
found  that  there  was  one  sure  way  of  getting  the  applause  every 
speaker  desires.  The  applatiae  was  not  for  myself  or  my  oratory. 
It  was  for  you — ^the  workers  of  Michigan.  Since  some  of  you 
may  be  pl^inning  a  speaking  tour,  I  will  tell  you  my  secret. 
These  are  the  magic  names  that  will  bring  any  workers'  audience 
to  its  feet  cheering:  FllntI  Lansing  I  Monroel  IronwoodI  Detroltl 
Your  great  struggles  of  the  last  year  are  acclaimed  wherever 
progressive  people  struggle  for  their  own  rights  as  cltlBens. 

THK    BLACK    UtOOfl    BMHIHO    BLACKLIST 

Mass-production  methods  were  bom  here  In  Michigan.  And 
here  the  open  shop  buUt  one  of  Its  strongest  fcurtresses.  The 
open  shop  which  bears  the  sign:  "Closed  to  union  workers" 
within  the  fortress  were  the  arsenals  of  machine  guns,  munitions, 
tear  gas.  Armed  guards  and  deputies  patroUed  the  gate.  E^les 
worked  beside  honest  workers  on  the  belt.  The  banks,  the  news- 
papers, the  stores,  were  company  outposts.  The  blacklist  and  the 
Black  Legion  pxiUed  together. 

What  chance  had  unions  ia  Michigan?  Tbe  fortress  seemed 
Impregnable,  the  nile  of  tyranny  secure.  But  your  cowage  and 
your  dladpllae  made  history.  In  Michigan.  The  open,  shop  Is 
open  now  to  union  men.  Workers  on  the  assembly  line  wear  the 
proud  badge  of  cltlaenshlp — a  imlon  button.  The  unions  grow 
strong.  Tlkey  are  reoognlaed.  They  sign  contracts.  Not  only  the 
auto  ^TT<tf>w;  lumber  and  steel.  Small  shops  and  factories  are 
xinlon,  too.  Laundry  workers,  canners,  flve-and-dlme  girls,  march 
along.    The  unions  came  to  Michigan,  and  they  came  to  stay. 

It  Is  weU  to  ranember  these  victories  of  th»>paBt  year  when  we 
talk  about  the  tasks  that  face  this  conference.  You  suffered  and 
sacrtlioed  for  these  ylctorles.  You  mean  to  hold  them  safe.  Thia 
oonf  wence  Is  proof  of  your  determination. 

YUHLAinta    JBOPABSI^    CIVU.  UBBRT 

What  baa  been  won  must  be  defended.    Hie  danger  Is  real,  the 
nady    to    attark     The    growing    Tlgllante    movement 


threatens  aU  unions,  craft  or  mdustrtal.  yofOBe  or  establUhed. 
It  threatms  the  drive  to  <»rganlw  the  still  unorganlasd  mllltons. 
It  threatens  the  dvU  Ubertles  of  workers,  f  axmexB,  and  the  mlddl* 
class. 

Vlgllantlsm  Is  not  new  to  America.  But  it  baa  entered  a  saw 
phase.  At  Johnstown,  Pa.,  It  i4>pears  as  a  Nation-wide  ettlBtn's 
committee,  better  organised,  better  flnanned.  and  mora  mBnartng 
than  ever  before. 

At  Jidmstown  the  vigilante  poses  as  a  "frtend  of  labor.**  Z  bava 
met  such  "friends  of  labor"  before  in  Congrewu  Tbey  shawed 
their  friendship  by  attacking  the  sit-down  strlfcaa,  voting  agalaat 
relief,  and  alanderlng  the  National  Labor  Relatlans  Board. 

CmZBIf'S  MATIONAL  OOXlCXrTB  LOVSB 


As  a  friend  of  labor,  the  Citizen's  National  Committee  cant 
condemn  all  unions.  It  Just  condemns  the  O.  L  O.  and  the 
A.  P.  of  L.  for  organizing  and  striking.  It  condemns  unions  that 
increase  their  membership  or  fight  for  workers'  rights.  But  a  dead 
union  Is  a  good  union — to  the  citizen's  committee. 

As  a  "friend  of  labor"  the  Citizen's  NaUonal  Committee  cant 
condemn  all  sMkes.  It  Jivt  condemns  sit-downa,  steel  strikes,  and 
picketing,  and  strikes  that  win.  But  a  lost  strike  is  a  good  strike — 
to  the  citizen's  committee. 

A  friend  of  labor  cant  condemn  all  workers.  The  Cltlaen's  Na- 
tional Committee  Jiist  damns  "reds",  foreign-bom  workers. 
Negroes,  Jews,  Catholics,  strlkera,  and  workers  who  Join  a  union. 
But  a  pure  Aryan  scab  is  a  good  worker — to  the  committee. 

The  citizen's  committee  hates  violence.  Not  all  vicdenoe.  Not 
boss  violence.  Not  police  violence  that  murdered  10  In  Chicago. 
Not  the  violence  that  killed  two  in  upper  Michigan,  two  in  MasU- 
lon,  two  in  Alcoa.  Teiin.  Not  Tom  Glrdler'e  vi(dence,  nor  Henry 
Pord's.  Tbe  citizen's  committee  doesnt  hate  real  violence.  It 
tiates  a  violence  that  doesnt  exist  outside  of  vigilante  propa- 
ganda— ^"workers'  violence."  Against  this  whoUy  Imaginary  and 
inrented  violence  the  Citizen's  National  Committee  marahals  Ita 
real  guns,  its  real  clubs,  Ite  "home  guard",  its  terrorist  gangs. 

What  is  back  of  all  this  nonsenne?  What  does  "vlgUantlam" 
mean?  Take  a  locA  at  Johnstown,  read  the  Ji^inatown  resolution, 
and  you  haita  the  answer. 

vianjurnsM  a  amtilabob 

Vlgllantlsm  Is  antltinlon  and  anltlabor.  That  means  all  unions 
and  all  labor.  Vlgllantlsm  Is  antl-Roosevelt  and  antldemocracy. 
It  is  the  Liberty  League  hiding  behind  false  whiskers. 

But  why  the  whiskers?  Because  the  Liberty  League  remembers 
the  beating  It  took  last  November.  It  remembers  the  forward 
march  of  labor,  with  millions  of  unorganized  workers  falling  into 
step.    It  dare  not  declare  itself  openly. 

The  Liberty  League  hides  behind  "liberal"  Senators  like  Whkixjx 
and  BOKAH  in  the  Court  fight.  It  hides  behind  the  middle  class 
at  Johnstown.    It  is  a  ventriloqxiiist,  speaking  through  a  dummy. 

At  Johnstown  the  dummy  is  weU  supplied  with  patriotic 
phrases.    America!    The  Constitution!    Sweet  land  of  liberty! 

If  big  business  and  the  Liberty  League  talked  about  "the  rh^t 
to  work"  we  shotild  laug^  in  their  faces,  and  they  know  it.  'The 
right  to  work!  VHio  denied  that  right  to  20,000.000  Jobless  in  the 
depth  of  the  depression?  Who  denies  it  to  10,000.000  Jobless  todayt 
But  the  dxmuny  committee  at  Johnstown  can  talk  about  the  "right 
to  work"  and  hope  that  some  people  wlU  be  fooled. 

Tlie  dummy  squeaks  and  uses  every  trick  to  break  our  ranks. 
Who  knows  the  ^)llttlng  tricks?  Not  the  shopkeepers  and  mm- 
Isters,  the  "public"  gathered  at  Jcdinstown.  But  big  buslneas 
knows  them.  Glrdler,  Ford,  Morgan,  the  Du  Fonts,  and  the  Rocke- 
fellers know  how  to  divide  and  rule.  They  are  the  ventrUoquista. 
They  make  tbe  dummy  at  Johnstown  raise  tbe  old  Issoea  of  white 
supremacy,  anti-Semitism,  religious  prejudice.  Tbey  set  farmer 
ac^ilnst  worker  and  white  ooUar  against  sblrt  deeve. 

Who  foots  tbe  bill  for  Johnstown?  Not  the  mortgage-rtdden 
farmers,  tbe  small  stordceepers.  and  clerks  worried  about  tbe 
high  ooet  of  living,  not  the  scabs  or  tbe  Jobless  who  want  to 
go  back  to  work.  Tbe  bill  is  too  big  for  the  UtUe  people.  But 
spending  money  to  break  unions  Is  an  <M.  itUirj  wltb  big  bual- 
ness.  Remington-Band,  Chrysler,  and  General  Motora  have  Juat 
reported  to  tbe  Securities  and  Exchange  Commlaskm  that  tbey 
q>ent  a  total  of  ia,000/M)0  to  fight  the  organliatioa  of  wotkera  in 
their  plants.    Johnstown  baa  Its  war  chest,  and  it  need  not  stint. 

What  la  the  answer  to  Johnstown?  It  Is  this:  Build  tbe  wnlona. 
Orgianlze  tbe  unorganized. 

GXXSZBir'B  COMMXRBB  ***»^»  PHOmT 


The  answer  to  Johnstown  is  the  answer  to  the  threat  of  fascism 
m  America.  The  citizen's  committee  Is  not  fascism,  because  tt 
basnt  won  power.  Its  phoney  promises,  its  patriotic  phraaea,  lu 
splitting  tactics,  its  \ise  of  the  middle  class,  its  appeal  for  lynch 
law  are  aU  Fascist  methods.  It's  big  money  backing  tbe  VmtUt.  , 
Its  goal  Is  Fascist.  But  the  citizen's  committee  will  not  reach  Its 
goal.  It  wont  hi4>pen  here.  American  trade  imlona  take  up  tbe 
cry  of  Spanlab  workers  and  teU  the  Citizen's  National  Ooountttee: 
NoPaaaaran. 

umowB  noRT  rAscmt 

Unions  are  tbe  mtematlonal  enemy  of  Intemattonal  faarlsm. 
Trade  unions  mean  democracy,  higher  wages,  shorter  boun.  peace, 
and  progreas.  Fascism  means  tyranny,  hunger,  misery,  and  war. 
Every  new  imlon  member,  every  sipoed  union  contract,  every 
wage  Increase  Ib  a  blow  at  tbe  dtlaeb's  oommtttw  and  at  AhmcI- 
ean  FaadBta. 
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OrgmntsatloB  of  the  unorganized,  organization  of  the  unem- 
ployed, tbeae  axe  the  flrat  steps  to  defeating  vlgUantlsm.  But 
with  ocganlaatlon  must  go  unity.  A  split  labor  movement  Is  only 
half  a  labor  movement.  Without  trade-union  unity  we  are  lost. 
Is  unity  poaslble  In  the  American  labor  movement  today?  I  K«- 
lleve  It  Is.  nils  conference  shows  that  American  workers  can 
join  together  in  the  face  of  a  common  enemy. 

The  enemy,  whatever  Its  financial  quarrels  and  competitive 
Interests,  is  solid  against  us.  against  an  imlons.  Our  dlsimlty 
Is  Its  greatest  hope,  and  It  will  try  to  widen  the  breach  between 
craft  and  industrial  workers.  But  we  shall  try  harder  to  heal 
that  breach.  John  L.  Lewis  has  already  pointed  the  way:  Indtis- 
trlal  organisation  for  the  imorganlaed  and  the  mass-production 
industries:  craft  unions  for  those  already  estobllshed  In  craft 
uhlons;  friendship  and  coop««tlon  between  union  locals  every- 
where. A.  P.  of  L.  and  C.  I.  O.  locals  have  already  practiced 
cooperation  In  Buffalo,  New  Jersey.  Ifew  York  City,  Detroit,  the 
steel  areas,  and  many  other  places.  The  rank  and  file  every- 
where understands  the  need  for  unity.  Out  of  this  conference 
must  go  a  stronger  plea  for  united  resistance  to  the  vigilante 
movement — and  that  means  unity  In  the  trade  unions. 

Organization  and  unity.  Two  big  tasks.  But  even  this  is  not 
enough  to  lick  the  dtlzen's  committee.  We  cannot  win  the 
battle  If  we  fight  It  In  the  factories  alone.  We  must  fl«^t  also 
at  the  polls  and  In  the  political  arena.  The  current  Kelly-Nash 
political  machine  did  Tom  Olrdler's  dirty  work  In  Chicago. 
Governor  Boffman  is  no  help  to  the  organization  drive  In  New 
Jersey.  And  what  about  you  Michigan  people?  You  picked  a 
pretty  good  Oovemor — btit  look  what  you  sent  to  CongressI  Sen- 
ator VaKMPtano  and  his  death-sentence  amendments  to  the 
Wagnnr  Act.  Bepresentatlve  Clau  HovncAirl 
ujcsatuii  AitswsBS  BomtAir 

Z  dont  want  to  be  too  hard  on  Michigan.  Tou  showed  how  to 
answer  vlgllanttsm  with  pc^tlcal  actum  when  you  defeated  the 
antUabor  "Uttle"  Wagner  Act  passed  by  your  legislature.  But 
there  was  a  close  shave.  Tou  had  better  dect  your  own  men  to 
the  Btatc  legislature  next  time. 
-  Net  only  better  men.  but  progressive  legislation  Is  needed  to 
defeat  faeclsm  and  the  vigilante  movement.  Relief  for  the  unem- 
ployed. Hitler  offered  uniforms  and  bread  to  the  cold  and  hun- 
gry unemployed  of  Germany  and  they  became  his  storm  troopers. 
W.  P.  A.  Jobs  and  relief  are  antifascist  measures.  The  Bchwel- 
lenbach-AUen  bin  Is  good  antl-Johnstown  medldne. 

Better  houirtng  means  fewer  boys  to  grow  Into  gangsterism  and 
become  strikebreakers  or  hoodlums.  Better  labor  laws  mean 
stronger  imloos.  Dont  forget  the  farmers.  The  citizen's  com- 
mittee have  their  eyes  tax  the  farmers.  But  if  you  st4)part  the 
fjumers*  demands  for  relief,  crop  loans,  lower  mortgage  rates,  and 
a  fUr  share  of  the  national  Inccnne  you  wUl  win  the  farmers  to 
our  side. 

llM  Supreme  Court  fight  lant  over  yet.  either.  TeU  that  to  the 
Cltlaen's  Natkmal  Committee.  TUl  them  we  arent  Ucked  yet.  We 
are  going  to  get  the  legislation  we  need,  the  New  Deal  we  voted  for. 
The  Buiaeme  Court,  it  is  said,  has  "reformed  Its^."  We  shan  see. 
What  matters  to  us  Is  progreas.  through  the  democratic  expression 
of  our  win  In  Congress. 

It's  a  big  job  helping  a  vlgOante  movement  because  It  means  beat- 
ing big  business  and  reactkm  on  an  fronts.  We  have  to  organize 
and  build  the  trade  unions.  We  have  to  doee  our  ranks  snd  win 
trade-union  unity.  We  have  to  elect  our  own  men  to  office  and 
watch  them  after  they're  elected.  We  have  to  know  good  legislation 
ftom  bad.    And  even  then  we're  not  thrmigh. 

^<*»'w.  raeifz—,  am  mublb  cxjum  aaAmar  bzo  ■pamasB 

nMre**  one  more  thing  we  must  do  to  answer  the  JcAmstown 
committee.  We  have  to  get  oar  story  before  the  public— that 
*VabUc"  irtiieh  plays  the  dummy  at  Johnstown.  Who  is  the  public 
anywayt  Itii  you  and  me  the  westers.  It's  the  farmers.  And  it's 
the  middle  dasa.  Does  this  public  really  belong,  body  and  soul,  to 
Mg  bnslnsss?  Does  every  man  and  woman  in  It  see  eye  to  eye  with 
Tom  Olrdlsr?  Of  course  not.  The  public  is  open  to  argument.  It's 
up  to  US  to  argue. 

The  middle  daas  suffera  from  high  prices,  high  taxes,  and  high 
Utility  ratae.  nis  up  to  us  to  get  into  that  fight,  shoulder  to  shoui- 
dsr  with  the  middle  dasa.  We  can  ooer  our  organized  strength  and 
our  Isartershlp.  If  we  lead  the  way  in  the  struggle  against  high 
rents  and  high  food  prioea.  thatls  the  best  argument  we've  got 

^^— M*  vaj  with  the  tarmtn.  Let  a  trade  union  lead  a  penny 
mortgacs  sale,  or  a  f armerls  rdlef  demoptration.  and  there  win 
be  no  mofo  eoibattled  tarmaa  at  Hsrshey  or  anywhere  dee. 

Wa  havo  to  taUc  aaweUasact,lfwearetoputour  case  before 
the  middle  daas  and  the  farmeia.  The  radio  and  the  press  are 
not  altogether  doaed  to  ua— yet.  We  must  ftaid  a  way  to  speak  to 
the  pubUo— to  teU  them  what  unions  mean,  what  vlgSmUsm 
— -—  ahove  all.  to  tdl  them  who  la  req^onslble  for  violence  in 


A  few  weeks  ago  I  spoke  on^the  radio,  my  first  national  hook-up. 
J  SS^*^??^  the  C.  L  O.  That  speech  taught  me  a  great  lesson. 
I  talked  about  the  Mohawk  Vaney  plan-thSgreat  str^bnJS 
ftWMla  Invented  by  James  Rand  and  his  assodatee  during  the 
Bemingtoo-Band  strike.  At  the  end  of  my  ^Mech  I  offered  to  send 
a  copy  Of  the  plan  to  anyone  who  would  write  for  it.  The  number 
wj^POMJJMaaaed  me.  Many  of  them  were  workers.  Sure,  they 
!lZ?.  !????•*'•  w  ""*  many  requests  came  from  mlddle-cUun 
people— pec^le  who  had  never  heard  the  truth  before,  who  dldnt 


know  there  was  any  reason  to  doubt  that  workers  are  alwa3rs  and 
everywhere  responsible  for  violence.  These  people  were  honestly 
cxu-lous — they  wanted  to  find  out  the  truth.  They  opened  my  eyes 
to  the  great  need  and  great  opportunity  for  education.  I  know  this 
conference  will  find  a  way  to  spread  the  truth  across  America. 
Thank  God  the  American  people  are  already  seeing  the  truth.  Ac- 
cording to  a  report  that  I  received  yesterday  a  new  institute  of 
public-opinion  poll  shows  widespread  disapproval  of  vlgllantlam. 
The  result  of  this  poll  will  be  published  throughout  the  cotmtry 
tonaorrow.  It  will  be  In  the  Detroit  News,  and  it  wlU  show  a 
3-to-l  vote  against  vigilantes. 

The  investigation  of  the  Senate  Civil  Liberties  Committee  has 
shown  us  how  much  our  civil  rights  need  defense.  Johnston 
sounded  a  new  call  to  even  more  violent  attacks  on  all  we  cherish. 
Everything  that  matters  Is  at  stake — our  Jobs,  our  organlTations, 
otir  bread,  oiu*  freedom.    Democracy  and  peace  are  at  staka. 

LABOB  MUST  ANSWER  THX  VldLAMTCS 

Let  the  vigilantes  hear  the  answer  of  all  who  love  peace  and 
democracy;  let  them  hear  the  answer  of  American  labor  shouting 
from  every  mine,  mill,  field,  and  factory:  We  are  awake  I  We  are  on 
guard!  We  are  united  and  strong !  No  vigilantes  wanted  I  Fasdam 
EhaU  not  happen  herel 
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HON.  ROBERT  GROSSER 

OF  omo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  19, 1937 


ADDRESS  OP  CHARLES  M.  HAY.  SPECIAL  ASSISTANT 
ATTORNEY  GENERAL,  AUGUST   18,   1937 


Mr.  GROSSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
of  Mr.  Hay,  who  as  Special  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
defended  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1935  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  as  attorney 
for  the  Railway  Labor  Executives  Association,  assisted  in 
drafting  and  presenting  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  passed 
by  this  Congress. 

Railboao  RrriBiMiNT  Act 

Pensions  for  aged  workers  are  demanded  by  the  conscience 
and  public  opinion  of  this  progressive  age.  This  demand  finds 
support  in  considerations  of  hxmianity,  sound  social  policy,  busi- 
ness efflciency,  and  the  need  for  enlarged  employment  opnortunl- 
ties  for  younger  men. 

The  Railroad  Retirement  Act  is  the  outgrowth  of  that  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  railroad  workers  of  America. 

HISTORT  0»  ACT 

The  first  law  of  this  character,  enacted  in  1934,  was  resisted 
hy  the  railroads  and  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
court.  The  second  act,  passed  in  1935,  was  likewise  resisted  by 
«ie  railroads  and  attacked  In  the  courts.  The  present  act.  passed 
by  this  Congress  with  only  one  dissenting  vote  and  promptly 
fi2!5  ^^"^«  President,  is  accepted  by  the  raUroads,  who  have 
agreed  not  to  attack  it  in  the  courts. 

r\raP08x  or  act 
The  a«t  provides  for  a  national  statutory  retirement  system 
Wilcable  to  aU  the  raUroads  of  the  country  under  which  pensions 
wrannuitles  are  to  be  paid  to  raUroad  workers  who  i^ire  on 
^^^i^*^  "  disabUlty.  The  payments  are  to  be  madboat 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  ^^ 

TAX   ACT 

n^J^Jm^^^}^  *^"  Treasxuy  on  account  of  these  denumds, 
OMg«s  passeda  tax  act,  laying  taxes  upon  both  railroads  and 
worktts.  measured  by  prescribed  percentages  of  the  pay  rolls     The 

^iM^  Z^^^''::!^nfSr^  ^  ^y  the'^Slroads  and^th?  wi»rlS? 
S?t?JSf^P?  the  first  case  on  record  of  "taxation  by  con^^ 
S  t^!^.I^\*^®  ~°^°^  °'  raUroad  workers  to  bkr  one-hiS 
Si,™?.^"l  "^  *  national  pension  system  which  supplSte  the 
voluntary  systems  set  up  by  the  railroads,  to  which  the^M-km 
^T^SSSS  ^^'^^'  T^  eloquenuy  of'  the  iirSeS  bSSf  to 
SSJkS?'2n^1,f"lSSS'  "^  "^^  ^"°^  "^"^  and  Of  the 

POISONS    KLJQIBLS 

h«^naw^?!..?S^'^  Retirement  Act.  pensions  or  annuities  are  to 
he  paid  to  employees  who  retire  at  age  65;  or  at  aire  60  wi^  SO 
?^I^?Lf  ".**^i  ?'  at  age  60  if  totally  and  perSiSSt^'dSabhS^ 
regardless  of  theh-  years  of  service;  Jr  at  aS^  when  toSS 
and  permanenUy  disabled  and  with  30  years  ^  J^too?       ^^ 
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kcmuncxivT  HOfT  ookfdisokt 

Retirement  la  not  compulsory,  nor  was  It  so  under  the  orlclnal 
act  of  1936.  The  reason  for  this  may  be  stated  in  one  word — 
cost.  Compulsory  retirement  at  age  65  would  Increase  the  cost 
60  percent.  Furthermore,  it  would  wox%  a  great  hardship  upon 
the  men  ih  the  low-wage  brackets  whose  penidona  would  be  bdow 
a  subsistence  level. 

ABcouwT  or  AMwrxnerr 

The  amoimt  of  the  annuity  Is  determined  by  multiplying  the 
years  of  service  by  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  average  nwmthly 
eompensatton — but  no  wages  in  ezoeas  of  $800  per  month  are 
Inciuded. 


To  make  up  the  years  of  service,  work  on  all  carriers  subject  to 
title  X  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  is  counted.  Under  the 
original  act  of  1935,  the  maximum  number  of  years  which  eould 
be  included  was  80  and  the  maximiim  annuity,  8190.  Under  tba 
new  act  all  servloe  after  January  1,  1887.  is  counted  until  age  66. 
The  maximum  annuity  may.  therefore,  exceed  $180  or  even  8150 
per  month.  The  limitation  of  8180  applies  under  the  new  law 
only  to  pefsons  whose  servloe  period  includes  senrtoe  rendared 
prior  to  January  1,  1987. 

The  enactment  date  of  the  1936  law  was  August  39.  1985.  AU 
persons  who  were  in  the  service  or  in  employment  relation — that 
is,  on  furlough  or  leave  of  absence  on  that  date— or  who  are  in 
the  s«^oe  after  that  date,  may  qxiallfy  tor  annuities  on.  reaching 
the  required  age  or  meetixig  the  other  conditions  mentioned:  and 
in  computing  their  years  of  servloe.  servloe  rendered  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1837,  as  well  as  subsequent  thereto.  Is  Included  up  to  a 
total  of  30  years.  Persons  not  in  the  service  or  In  emidoyment 
reUtion  on  August  29,  1936.  but  who  enter  later,  may  qualify  for 
a  pension,  but  their  yeara  of  sorvioe  will  izxlude  only  subsequent 
service. 

mSABLKD    PESSONS 

Under  the  new  law  a  person  who  was.  on  August  29,  1835.  sbsent 
on  aeooont  of  disabUlty  and  unable  thereafter  to  return  to  servloe 
may  receive  an  annuity  based  upon  his  prior  service.  Tlxls  pro- 
vision will  enable  some  8.000  disabled  men  who  were  not  qualified 
for  annuities  tinder  the  original  act  of  1936  now  to  qualify  and 
receive  their  annuities. 

vsaaoxs  lxavxko  szbvics 

A  person  in  the  service  on  or  after  August  29.  1936,  may  leave 
the  service  at  any  time,  and  on  reaching  retirement  age  receive  an 
annuity  based  upon  his  years  of  raUxocuI  service.  In  order  to 
qualify  for  a  pension  at  that  time  he  must  rellnquieh  the  par- 
ticular employment  in  which  he  may  be  engaged,  Just  as  the  man 
who  continues  in  railroad  service  untU  be  reaches  retirement  age 
must  relinquish  his  employment. 

ANiriTTrAMTS  MAT  WORK 

A  person  granted  an  annuity  may  engage  in  any  kind  of  employ- 
ment thereafter  and  continue  to  enjoy  his  annuity  except  railroad 
work  or  work  for  the  particular  employor  by  whom  he  was  employed 
at  the  time  he  qualified  for  an  annuity. 

JOIMT  BlBVlVOa  AKMUITI 

Under  ^^^^lU  system  a  railroad  worker  may  not  oxdy  acquire  an 
annuity  for  himself  but  for  his  widow  also.  He  may  elect  to  take  a 
reduced  annuity  during  his  life,  with  provision  for  the  payment  of 
an  annuity  after  his  death  to  his  widow  for  her  life. 

BKATH  BENITn 

The  new  law  provides  for  a  death  benefit  of  4  percent  of  the 
aggregate  compensation  paid  i^ter  January  1. 1937,  less  any  amount 
paid  as  annuity  to  an  emploj'ee  or  his  widow.  This  is  equivalent 
to  the  assessed  tax  with  3  percent  interest.  It  makes  certain  that 
every  doUar  paid  in  taxes  wUI  come  back  to  an  employee  either  in 
the  form  of  an  annuity  for  hinself  or  widow  or  as  a  death  benefit  to 
his  survivors.  This  improves  the  original  law  of  1935,  which  made 
no  death-benefit  provision  for  the  survivors  of  employees  who  die 
before  reaching  retirement  (ige.  Since  the  annual  toll  of  such 
persons  Is  15.000.  it  can  be  definitely  said  that  this  chm  Improve- 
ment alone  would  Justify  the  time  and  effort  expended  In  perfecting 
the  railroad-retirement  system. 

CAaanx  PKNSioifBs 

The  new  law  transfers  the  pensioners  herettrfore  In  the  private 
pension  83r8tems  of  the  carriers  to  the  Government  roll.  This  re- 
moves a  Just  complaint  of  ihe  railroads  against  being  taxed  to 
support  a  national  system  while  making  payments  imder  their  own 
pension  plans.  It  serves  tho  pensioners  also  by  restoring  their 
pensions  to  the  amounts  orij^nally  allowed  by  the  railroads  and 
r^ftirtng  certain  their  payment  in  such  amounts  in  the  future. 

BSXTRCMENT  8T5TSIC  NOW  XSTABUSHBD 

The  railroad  retirement  system  which  I  have  thus  bii^ly  out- 
lined is  now  set  up.  establisiied.  and  operating  under  competent 
direction.  Under  it,  pensions  and  anniUtles  are  now  being  paid  to 
65.000  persons.  AppUcaUons  are  being  filed  at  the  rate  of  8.000 
per  month.  It  is  estimated  that  by  the  end  of  this  year  100,000 
persons  will  be  on  the  rolls.  The  administrative  tasks  are  heavy 
but  the  Retirement  Board  is  competent  and  is  exerting  every 
effort  to  dispose  of  all  cases  3'alrly  and  promptly. 

The  retirement  system  Is  entabllshed  not  only  in  fact  but  in  law. 
Attack  upon  it  is  improbable  because  of  its  acceptance  by  the  rail- 


roads as  wdl  as  ttw  workers.  That  it  would  be  hdtf  uuuaUU*- 
tlonal.  If  attacked,  may  be  confidently  asserted  upon  the  anttoortty 
of  the  sodal-aecurlty  case  which  Involved  the  same  legal  pctnclplea. 

IXMtO  FS8KT  OVB 

Bo  the  long  fight  for  a  national  railroad  pension  system  la  over. 
To  its  successful  ending  munerons  persons  have  contributed  and 
deserve  coBunendatlon.  On  behalf  of  the  railroad  wwkers  of 
America,  may  I  expiess  their  deep  gratitude  to  Oongreasman 
Csfwww  and  Senator  WAowxa  who  sponsored  the  retirement  biDa; 
to  the  Ifembera  of  Congress  who  supported  it,  and  to  our  bdoved 
President  who  signed  It. 

The  laws  of  1934  and  1985  laid  the  foundatlona  for  the  Im- 
proved structure  which  we  now  have. 

The  final  agreement  on  this  great  national  poUcy  was  nego- 
tiated by  a  committee  representing  the  wortcera  appcrtnted  tj  th» 
Railway  Labor  Executives  Association  and  consisting  of  aeaKge  IC 
HarrtsQQ,  chalnnan.  X.  J.  ifanlon,  J.  A.  FhUUpa,  B.  IL  Jewal,  and 
J.  J.  Ddaney,  and  a  committee  representing  the  railroads  of  whl^ 
J.  J.  Pdley  was  chairman  and  Judge  R.  V.  Fletcher,  counsel. 
Theee  committees  wo^ed  with  fidelity  to  the  particular  Intereata 
they  repreeented.  with  fairness  to  all  Interests  involved  and  with 
patriotic  regard  for  their  country's  welfare.  Of  their  work  In 
bringing  about  an  agreement  upon  this  great  national  poUcy,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  interstate  and  Foreign  Coamieree  said. 
"This  ia  indtutnal  statesmanship  at  Its  best."  fitach  atateaman- 
sh^,  if  emulated  In  other  Industriea,  will  bring  lasting  Industrial 
peace  to  our  country. 

The  retirement  system  as  estahlUhed  will  not  be  found  perfect, 
of  course,  but  Ifurray  W.  Lsttfaner.  Chairman  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board  and  the  country's  outstanding  authority  on  indus- 
trial pensions,  has  said  that  the  new  law  sets  up  the  best  indus- 
trial-pension syatem  in  the  world.  As  the  years  go  by.  It  will  bring 
security  and  comfort  to  countless  thousands  of  aged  and  disabled 
workers,  promote  the  employment  of  younger  men,  give  greater 
efficiency  to  railroad  transportation,  and  contribute  to  the  indus- 
trial peace  and  general  welfare  of  all  the  i>eople. 


Comins:  Across  for  Mr.  Farley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  19. 1937 


■DTTORIAL  FBOli  THE  CHICAGO  TTUBXTNS  OP  TOEEDDAT, 

AUGUST  17.  1937 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  granted 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  insert  herein  Ihe  following  editorial 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  Tuesdayrl^ugiist  17.  1937: 


BatrtuLMD  H.  Smox,  Republican  leader  in  the  House  at 
aentativee,  asked  for  an  investigation  of  Mr.  Farley's  book  arlllng 
campaign,  and  the  House  Rules  Committee  to  urtxlch  he  sub- 
mitted his  evidence  turned  him  down.  Our  own  Ifr.  Sabatr 
said  It  was  Just  a  ]oke.  Other  opinion  is  that  the  Democrats  on 
the  committee  found  the  matter  altogether  too  hot  to  handle 

Mr.  Snsu.  also  had  asked  the  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Cummings, 
to  do  his  duty  in  enforcing  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  Mr. 
Cunmilngs  said  that  he  hadn't  been  given  any  evidence  of  cor- 
rupt practices.  Mr.  Sxctx  has  now  given  Mr.  Cummlnga  tte 
affidavits  ignored  by  the  House  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  Cununlnga.  If  he  cares  to  look  over  the  material  submitted 
to  him,  will  find  the  statement  made  by  M.  H.  Portw.  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  that  the  sale  of  the  book  "en- 
ablea  us  to  legally  accept  corporation  che<As,  and  this  Is  the  way 
all  the  r"trp^n<*«^  that  are  assisting  lu  are  handling  theee  ex- 
penditures." The  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  dellnea  the  word 
"contribution"  as  a  "gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit 
of  money  or  anything  of  value." 

BCr.  Farley  had  Mr.  Rooaevelt  write  hla  name  in  a  number  of 
what  is  known  as  the  "De  Luxe  President's  edition  of  the 
Democratic  Book  of  1938.  leather  bound  and  autographed  by  the 
President,  at  $250  per  copy."  The  Democratic  campaign  mana— a. 
who  are  trying  to  clear  up  their  deficit,  persuaded  corpcaattoaa 
that  they  could  dodge  the  Conxipt  Practices  Act  by  buying  tlia 
book,  and  told  them  why  they  shoxild  do  so. 

The  law  is  directed  against  the  corporations,  the  rather  prae- 
tical  theory  being  that  if  they  gave  their  money  to  dact  offlrlata 
they  would  eq^ect  to  get  something  back,  and  that  something  a 
thing  they  shouldn't  have. 

At  the  take-<tf  it  is  apparent  that  Mr.  Farley  and  hla  commit- 
tee thought  they  had  found  a  hole  in  the  act  and  that  they 
could  reach  their  hands  through  It  into  the  cocporattomr  haaft 
accounts.  Mr.  Farley,  his  helpers  on  the  committee,  and  hla 
solicltora  are  caught  persuading  or  forcing  oorporatloDa  to  take 
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etaanecs  wltb  the  law.  They  ny  In  effect  that  they  cotild  not 
take  checks  for  t2S0  and  upvard  as  gifts  or  contrlhatloins.  but 
tf  the  oorporattons  wlU  {My  $10;0ao  or  (20.000  for  a  certain 
number  of  autographed  books  for  which  no  publisher  would  ask 
more  than  $2— or  $5  with  autopaph — they  will  be  held  In  the 
highest  esteem  by  the  goveming  party  and  they  will  not  have 
violated  the  law. 

ICr.  Cummlngs  may  think  that  he  as  an  official  In  the  admin- 
istration which  has  been  accused  of  compelling  the  violation  of 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  could  not  with  propriety  iindertake  an 
InTestlgatlon.  He  can  be  urged  to  avoid  this  embarrassment,  if  it 
should  prove  to  be  one  to  hJs  own  way  of  thinking,  by  appointing 
a  special  Investigator  of  national  standing— say  Thomas  E.  Dewey 
ct  New  York — and  providing  him  with  the  means  of  making  a 
thorough  Investigation. 

An  administration  ought  not  to  be  indifferent  to  the  confes- 
sion. In  fact  to  the  persuasive  declaration,  that  a  clever  way  has 
been  found  to  avoid  a  Federal  statute.  Mr.  Farley  is  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet.  Be  is  Involved  In  an  attempt  to  wriggle  through  a 
Federal  law  Intended  to  protect  the  Oovemment  Itself  from  the 
wUes  of  corporations  which  might  seek  to  Influence  It.  That 
alone  would  require  an  Investi^tion.  but  the  graver  charge  is 
that  agents  at  the  committee  endeavoring  to  persuade  corporation 
heads  to  break  the  law  have  made  promises  and  threats  involving 
the  administration  of  public  affairs. 

U  ICr.  Cummlngs  follows  the  example  of  the  House  Bules  Com- 
mittee he  will  have  to  close  his  eyes  to  evidence  which  his  con- 
science as  Attorney  Oeneral  would  tell  him  coiild  not  be  ignored. 


Un-American  Activities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OP  NBW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  19. 1937 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Oerman  Minister  of 
Propaganda  now  c^ienly  admits  that  the  German  Qavtm- 
ment  is  not  only  campaigning  and  spreading  propaganda 
in  Kng^and — fat  which  the  British  Oovemment  has  made  a 
quick  disposition — but  is  doing  the  same  here  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere. 

The  British  Govenunent  has  found  a  way,  after  a  com- 
plete and  thorough  investigation,  of  ridding  its  country  of 
500  or  more  Nazi  newspapo*  men  and  other  Nazis  c(mnected 
with  and  active  in  the  Nazi  spy  network.  The  exposure 
of  this  incident  Infuriated  the  entire  public  of  Great 
Britain. 

If  I  could  only  expose  the  material  that  I  have  in  my 
possession,  I  am  sure  it  would  shock  and  rock  the  American 
people  to  learn  how  little  we  have  paid  attention  to  the 
un-American  activities  of  foreign  and  subversive  groups  in 
the  United  States. 

What  Great  Britain  did  is  oae  of  the  wajrs  that  we  could 
deal  with  nazi-ism  which  at  present  Is  concentrating  upon 
ezportatl(m  and  establishment  in  all  English-speaking  coun- 
tries, evm  more  so  here  in  the  United  States  than  in  Great 
Britain.  There  is  no  doi^  that  such  similar  organizations, 
with  connections  directly  to  Berlin,  the  Embassy,  and  the 
various  German  consular  ofOcers  exist  and  function  in  this 
coimtry. 

After  my  caDlng  your  attention  to  the  twenty-first  Nazi 
camp,  '^ordland*',  at  Andover,  N.  J..  I  also  informed  you  of 
the  activities  at  Camp  Hlndenburg,  near  Grafton,  20  miles 
north  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  which  Includes  territorially  a 
memberdiip  of  Chicago.  Ol.;  Racine.  Sheboygan.  EZenosha, 
and  Milwaukee.  Wis.;  and  also  South  B«id  and  Hammond. 
Ihd. 

Another  menaee.ls  creeping  up  on  us— the  St.  Louis  group 
of  the  Nazi  "VdOa^mai,  which  has  expanded  in  recent  months 
and  acquired  a  meetbig  house  at  2960  Oregon  Avenue,  in 
St  Louis,  and  a  summer  camp  near  the  Meramec  River,  Just 
ixB  the  Lemay  Ferry  Road.  A  ceremony  on  April  8  included  a 
parade  of  tmlf  ormed  storm  troopers  carrying  the  swastika 
tenner  under  the  leadership  of  Anton  E^ssler.  The  camp 
goes  under  the  name  of  'Deutieli-Barst.'' 


Thus,  the  sublimest  of  comedy:  One  has  to  know  that! 
after  having  given  the  Hitler  salute  with  outstretched  arm. , 
having  blared  three  "heils",  the  uniformed  storm  troopers' 
lined  up  in  double  file  and  self-consciously  carrying  the  flag 
of  a  foreign  country  marched  down  what  is  called  the  Gov- 
enmient  drive. 

The  camp  and  clubhouse  are  flooded  with  publications 
imported  from  Germany,  the  most  prominent  of  which  is 
Der  Auslanddeutsche,  which  is  the  publication  of  the  Central 
Bureau  of  Germans  In  foreign  coimtries,  whom  the  Nazi 
regime  claims  and  registers  for  the  return  to  Germany  for 
active  military  service. 

Who  is  Anton  Kessler?    Kessler  came  into  the  United 
States  as  a  15-year  old  boy  in  1910.    According  to  records  of  ' 
the  United  States  district  court,  he  is  an  alien.    He  took  out 
his  first  citizenship  papers  in  October  1936. 

Kessler  refuses  to  disclose  the  names  of  ot^er  leaders  of  the 
Volksbund  because  some  of  them  are  working  in  Jewish  estab- 
lishments and  he  fears  they  would  lose  their  Jobs  once  their  < 
rabid  anti-Semitism  would  become  known  to  their  employers. 
Kessler's  neglect  in  filing  his  intention  of  l)ecoming  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  in  more  than  25  years  and  his  present  association 
of  leader  of  an  un-American  organization  should  be  sufficient : 
for  drastic  and  exemplary  action. 

I  want  to  make  public  a  further  list  of  Nazi  agitators  who 
have  been  very  active  in  St.  Louis  in  the  spreading  of  propa- 
ganda and  in  trying  to  build  up  the  foreign  Nazi  National 
Social  Party  of  Germany  in  our  country  in  lieu  of  oiu*  demo- 
cratic form  of  government.  These  men  should  be  subpenaed 
and  investigated  as  to  financial  help,  drilling,  goose  stepping, 
and  swearing  allegiance  to  Hitler  irrespective  of  the  fact  that 
some  have  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States. , 

NAZI   PROPAGAKDISTS   IN    ST.   LOUIS 

1.  John  R.  Gewlnner,  3010  Shenandoah  Avenue,  retired  ' 
meat  packer,  finances  the  bund. 

2.  Gustave  Aschauer,  1102  Dolman  Street,  president  of  j 
the  German  Singing  Societies,  an  employee  of  the  post  office 
in  St.  Louis. 

3.  Anton  Kessler,  4541  Chouteau  Avenue,  storm  troop 
leader. 

4.  Johann  Bertsch.  3512  Halliday  Street,  research  chemist 
with  the  Monsanto  Chemical  Co. 

5.  Emll  Frei,  3934  South  Grand  Avenue. 

6.  ChristoiA  Haak,  3641  Flad  Avenue. 

7.  I^.  A.  Homeyer,  3818  Botanical  Avenue. 

8.  Walter  lAietteke.  903  Locust  Street,  emplojred  by  the 
North  German  Lloyd. 

9.  R.  W.  Pommer,  3225  Longfellow  Avenue. 

10.  Willy  Schubert,  3930  DeTonty  Avenue. 

11.  Dr.  C.  Bark  (Mrs.) ,  3438  Russel  Boulevard. 

12.  Dr.  G.  A.  Bertsch,  3512  Halliday  Street. 

13.  Dr.  I.  Mueller,  5550  Bartmer  Street. 

14.  H.  Riesenberg,  3655  Castleman  Avenue. 

15.  George  Voges,  3805  Cleveland  Avenue. 

16.  Mason,  no  address,  employed  by  the  German  con- 
sulate. 

17.  Christian  Muetze,  1703  South  Grand  Avenue. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  twenty-third  camp.  I  have  one 
more  that  I  have  not  listed  as  yet,  and  I  have  information 
that  these  camps,  before  the  year  is  up,  will  number  an 
even  30. 

In  recent  newspaper  accounts  it  has  been  practically 
admitted  that  the  Third  Reich  recognizes  the  "bund",  which 
is  the  American  Nazi  Party  under  the  leadership  of  Pritz 
Kuhn.  The  "bund"  is  based  upon  the  same  philosoi^y  of 
hate,  hitolerance.  bigotry,  and  dictatorship  which  is  being 
practiced  in  Germany.  Are  we,  Mr.  Speaker,  ladies,  and 
gentlemen  of  the  House  going  to  accept  this? 

I  am  leaving  this  to  the  American  people,  and  all  I  can 
say  is  that  this  Congress  will  be  held  responsible  if  it  fails 
to  do  something  to  rid  our  country  of  this  ever-growing 
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AnniTersaiy  of  the  Birth  of  Virs^inia  Dare 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LINDSAY  C.  WARREN 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  August  19, 1937 


KESSAGS  FROM  HON.  AMTHONT  EDKN,  OP  GREAT  BBTTAIN 

Mr.  WARREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  in  the  Record  a  message  received  through  the  British 
Ambassador  from  Hon.  Anthony  Eden,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Ptoreign  Affairs  to  the  Government  <rf  Great  Britain, 
which  was  read  by  me  Just  prior  to  the  speech  of  the  Presi- 
dent at  FoTt  Raleigh,  Roanoke  Island,  N.  C,  on  August  18, 
1837,  on  the  occasion  of  the  three  himdred  and  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Vh^nia  Dare. 

The  celebration  of  thl«  event  cannot  faU  to  stir  the  heart  of 
every  Englishman,  on  whwn  It  Impressea  vividly  the  realization  oi 
the  part  that  his  forefathers  played  In  the  f  oxindatlonof  this  great 
coxutry.  It  Is  on  occasions  such  as  this  that  we  appreciate  more 
keenly  than  ever  the  ties  of  friendship  that  exist  between  the 
English-speaking  coimtries  of  the  world.  We  share  the  pride  of 
Americans  In  thinking  of  the  little  band  of  pioneers,  among  whom 
was  the  mother  of  Virginia  Dare,  who  so  bravely  tried  to  establish 
themselves  In  the  new  land.  Though  the  efforts  of  the  early  set- 
tlers were  at  first  unsuccessful,  the  ^Irlt  of  enterprise  which  led 
finally  to  the  building  up  of  ^he  United  States  of  America  could 
not  be  quenched.  It  Is  a  spirit  that  has  been  conspicuous 
throughout  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  American  people, 
and  we  are  proud  to  think  of  the  part  that  men  of  English  race 
have  played  In  Its  kindling.  . 

I  feel  It  Is  an  honor  to  be  able  to  Join  with  you  in  paying 
homage  to  the  memory  of  the.se  pioneers,  and  In  particular  to  the 
memory  of  Virginia  Dare,  the  first  child  b«m  to  them,  and  bap- 
tized by  them  on  Roanoke  Islimd. 


Class  Hatred  Rampant 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOiUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
TImriday,  August  19. 1937 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  President  Roosevelt  In  his 
speech  at  Roanoke.  N.  C,  was  again  up  to  his  old  trielcs 
of  spreading  class  hatred  by  setting  up  straw  men  to  attack 
and  knock  down.  The  members  of  the  chambers  of  c(Hn- 
merce  throughout  the  United  States  are  Just  as  lojral  to  our 
free  institutions  as  the  President,  and  in  my  oi^nion  prob- 
ably more  so. 

The  President's  speech  was  a  smoke  screen  to  offset  the 
charges  made  by  the  foes  of  the  President,  that  he  is  at- 
tempting to  set  up  a  coUectivist  or  totalitarian  state  in 
place  of  our  free  institutions  and  representatiye  and  con- 
stitutional government.  The  members  of  the  chambers  of 
commerce.  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike,  have  an  un- 
questioned rifi^t  to  challenge  the  sincerity  of  the  Presi- 
dent's criticism  of  them  on  his  record  of  undermining  our 
three  separate  and  independent  departments  of  govern- 
ment through  his  attempts  to  dictate  to  both  the  Congress 
and  the  Supreme  Court  and  set  up  a  one-man  government. 

Instead  of  returning  the  powers  given  to  him  In  the  emer- 
gency by  the  Congress  and  restoring  representative  govern- 
ment, the  President  is  continually  asking  for  more.  It  is 
not  only  the  members  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  who 
deplore  the  trend  toward  a  fascist  or  authoritarian  state, 
but  even  Gen.  Hugh  Johnson,  a  former  i^ipointee  of  the 


President,  says:  '^  cannot  go  on  nnlen  we  have  In  fact 
chsmged  our  form  of  government  to  a  beneficent  despot- 
ism." He  also  said  "It  is  for  Congress  to  make  the  laws 
and  tat  the  President  to  execute  them.  If  the  same  author- 
ity makes  and  also  executes  the  law  you  have  two-thirds 
of  a  tyranny." 

The  President's  statement  charging  business  groups  with 
being  against  popular,  government  and  majority  rule  is 
sheer  hypocrisy,  and  an  attempt  to  cover  up  his  repeated 
efforts  to  usurp  the  powers  of  the  Congress  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  to  concentrate  all  powers  in  his  own  hands. 
If  the  President  is  sincere,  he  would  immediately  restore  to 
Congress  the  powers  granted  in  the  emergency  and  therdbj 
restore  representative  and  constitutional  government  and 
the  normal  course  of  our  American  system  of  government, 
which  he  claims  to  defend.  His  attempt  to  denounce  a  few 
business  groups  ignores  the  fact  that  there  are  many  Demo- 
cratic leaders  who  have  recently  expressed  their  fear  d 
the  dictatorial  trend  of  the  administration. 


Our  Postal  Sendee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
am 

HON.  DAVID  D.  TERRY 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  19. 1937 


ADDBB8S  BY  RON.  DAVID  D.  TERRY  OF  ABKANSAS.  AT  POST- 
MASTERS' CX)NVENTION.  LTITLE  ROCK.  ARK. 


Ml.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remaiics,  I  include  an  address  delivered  by  me  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Arkansas  State  Branch,  National  League 
of  District  Postmasters,  held  in  little  Rock,  Ark..  Jime  2. 
1937: 

Ifr.  Chairman,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  I  appreciate  v«7  much 
the  Invitation  extended  me  by  the  Arkansas  Branch  of  the  National 
League  of  District  Postmasters  to  qiealc  here  today. 

This  Is  a  great  and  lueful  organization,  with  Its  17,000  monbers 
scattered  over  the  United  States  and  with  branches  In  erery  State 
In  the  UnKm.  The  term  "District"  Is  appUed  by  the  Post  Oflloe 
Department  to  designate  poGt  offices  at  the  third  and  fourth  classes. 
of  which  offices  there  are  more  than  40,000  In  the  United  States. 
Tliese  postmasters  -are  actual  postal  workers,  having  no  civil- 
service  employees,  and  they  are  required  to  handle  aU  phsses  of 
the  postel  work  In  their  req>ectlve  positions. 

You  men  and  women  are  feUow  workers  In  a  great  business 
organisation — the  United  States  Post  Office  Department.  It  may 
be  of  Interest  to  trace  briefly  the  development  of  the  Postal 
Service.  We  are  aU  familiar  with  this  Service.  Nearly  every  citi- 
zen Is  In  contact  with  it  daUy.  It  has  contributed  very  largriy 
to  our  growth  and  development  as  a  Nation.  It  goes  back  into 
and  18  a  part  of  the  early  history  of  our  country.  It  had  its 
origin  in  colonial  times  before  the  birth  of  our  country  as  one 
of  the  independent  nations  of  the  earth.  As  early  as  1039  a  post- 
master was  ^>polnted  at  Boston.  The  first  poet  road  was  estab- 
lished in  1872,  and  by  1891  steps  were  taken  for  a  unified  postal 
■ervioe  for  all  the  colonies  under  a  Postmaster  General  appointed 
by  the  British  Crown.  In  the  years  before  the  Revolution,  the 
system  was  gradually  extended  and  Improved.  At  the  time  of 
Washington's  Inatiguratlon  there  were  post  offices  in  75  towns, 
and  the  maUs  were  carried  by  post  riders  over  1.781  mUes  of  post 
roads,  consisting  of  one  principal  road  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, with  a  number  of  laterals  serving  ttM  interior  towns.  At 
the  time  of  Washington's  death  in  1799  tha«  were  8.000  post 
offices  in  the  United  States,  with  nearly  60,000  -miles  of  post 
roads.  In  the  span  of  148  years  the  Postal  Sorvice  has  grown  from 
a  department  oonsisting  of  a  Postmaster  Oeneral  and  nine  derka 
to  a  Nation-wide  organisation  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mlUion 
persons.  We  now  have  {^proximately  454XX)  poet  offices,  and  the 
revenue  amoimts  to  over  a  half  billion  dollars  annuaUy. 

Beoognlzing  the  value  of  the  Postal  Service,  and  realizing  that  It 
must  of  necessity  be  interstate  in  character,  the  framers  of  our 
OonstituUon.  when  they  met  in  Philadelphia  In  the  firing  and 
summer  of  1767,  inoorporated  in  that  now  much-discussed  docu- 
ment a  ddegation  of  power  to  the  NaUonal  CongroH  no  — tshUsh 
post  aflBow  and  post 
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When  the  foundliig  fathers  penned  these  words,  not  by  the  wild- 
cat flight  of  their  Imagination  could  they  have  realized  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  Institution  that  in  the  course  of  the  years  wotild 
grow  out  of  them.  Even  with  the  rapid  development  and  progress 
th&t  had  been  made  In  the  colonial  days  and  the  days  before  the 
•doptkm  of  the  Constitution,  poet  t^oes  were  few  and  ff^  apart, 
^wrt  post  roads  meant  the  roxigh  highways  In  the  more  thicUy  pop- 
ulated centers,  and  the  trails  and  stiimp-strewn  roads  that  led 
through  the  forests  to  the  nu»e  sparsely  settled  communities. 

Prom  a  very  small  beginning  the  Post  Office  Department  has 
grown  and  expanded  with  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the  Na- 
tion until  now  It  la  the  greatest  business  organization  in  the 
world,  carrying  the  malls  to  every  home  and  hamlet  In  this  broad 
ooiontry  of  ours  and  to  lands  beyond  the  seas. 

The  Post  Office  Dqwrtment  has  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of 
the  years,  and  the  redtal  of  the  growth  at  the  Postal  Service  Is  a 
history  of  the  growth  and  Improvement  in  the  methods  and 
means  of  transportation.  Trom  the  days  of  the  early  mail  carrier 
who  went  on  foot,  and  later  the  post  rider,  on  down  through  the 
years,  we  recall  the  pony  express,  the  stage  coach  with  Its  lurid 
tales  of  hold-ups  and  sudden  death,  the  keel-boat  with  brawny 
pioneers  manning  its  oars,  the  steamboat  on  our  rivers,  and  the 
steamship  on  the  ocean  lanes,  the  railway  mail  coach,  and  con- 
tinuing on  down  to  the  present  with  air  mall  service  extending 
from  one  end  of  the  ootmtry  to  the  other,  and  spanning  the  broad 
reaches  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  to  Hawaii,  China,  and  the 
East,  to  the  West  Indies  and  to  Central  and  South  America. 

Hie  Postal  Service  Is  cm  the  Job  night  and  day,  svunmer  and  win- 
ter, in  fair  weather  and  foul.  24  hours  a  day,  12  months  in  the  year. 
It  Is  the  bearer  of  tidings  of  Job  and  sorrow,  of  sickness  and  health, 
of  birth  and  death.  It  is  the  true  disciple  of  democracy.  It  enters 
alike  the  portals  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  high  and  the  low. 

In  spite  of  the  charges  that  are  generally  made  by  the  political 
puty  which  happens  to  be  on  the  outs,  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment is  run  by  politics,  it  is  in  truth  the  most  efficiently  run  organi- 
zation in  the  country.  In  no  other  institution  does  one  get  as  much 
-f(^  so  small  a  price.  The  slogan,  "The  malls  go  through",  is  the 
watchword  of  the  Department,  and  in  spite  of  flre  and  flood,  wind 
and  wave,  the  mails  do  go  through.  A  couple  of  days  after  the 
tragic  disaster  that  overtook  the  airship  Hindenburg  at  Lakehurst 
I  noticed  that  mall  carried  by  that  ill-fated  liner  of  the  sky  had 
been  promptly  delivered  at  its  destination.  Before  Lindbergh  made 
his  historic  flight  to  Paris  he  was  engaged  In  the  business  of  carry- 
ing the  mall  for  his  Uncle  Sam.  Pilots,  although  suffering  from 
serious  inj\iry  In  disasters  to  their  mall-carrying  airplanes,  have 
been  known  to  walk  for  miles  to  speed  the  mail  on  its  way.  When 
one  places  a  stamp  on  a  letter  and  dit^is  it  in  the  mall  box  he  may 
feel  certain  that  the  person  for  whom  it  Is  Intended  will  receive  it 
If  it  is  at  all  himianly  possible.  .^ 

Not  only  does  the  Poet  Office  Department  carry  our  malls  but  It 
is  more  and  more  called  upon  to  extend  Its  strong  and  helping 
hand  in  aiding  the  Government  and  our  citizens.  When  the  bonus 
was  distributed  the  Poet  Office  Department  was  called  upon,  and 
It  did  a  fine  Job  easily  and  smoothly.  This  was  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  diffictilt  tasks  ever  to  confront  any  organization,  public 
or  prlvmte.  Within  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  last  summer  the  Poet 
Office  Department  completed  the  delivery,  certification,  and  pay- 
ment of  approximately  $1,000,000,000  to  more  than  2,000,000  vet- 
erans throughout  the  country.  When  the  sodal-sectirity  program 
was  being  set  up  last  faU  the  Department  was  again  called  upon. 
and  It  performed  a  great  service  to  the  coimtry  in  obtaining  cer- 
tain required  Information  from  every  employer  and  employee  In 
the  United  States.  Not  content  with  Its  regular  tasks  of  >»*T»/jHng 
the  malls  and  putting  over  apedal  programs  like  the  bonus  pay- 
ment and  the  sodal-aecurlty  set-iq>,  the  Post  Office  Department 
also  acts  as  a  savings  bank  for  us.  In  1911  the  Postal  Savings 
System  was  established,  and  the  poet  office  today  Is  the  AepoalUxy 
of  over  •1,200,000,000  for  over  2.000.000  pec^le. 

Why  Is  this  organisation  so  efficient?  Why  has  it  set  such  a 
high  standard  of  uniform  excellence  and  thoroughness?  Without 
"throwing  (Ot"  on  today's  distinguished  guests  of  honor,  I  venture 
to  say  that  it  Is  because  at  the  excellent  men  and  women  in  the 
ranks  the  department  heads,  the  postmasters,  city  and  village. 
rand,  and  star-route  carriers,  office  clerks,  regular  and  substitute, 
and  aU  the  other  unsung  heroes  at  Uncle  Sam's  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. Political  parties  may  come  and  go,  rise  and  fall,  but  the 
great  Postal  Service  ot  the  United  States  marches  on.  Increasing 
in  service  and  effldeney  with  the  riming  years. 

Why  are  you  gathered  here  today?  You  are  here  to  discuss  ways 
and  means  of  Improving  the  Service  and  of  bettering  the  condi- 
tions under  which  you  work.  As  I  stated  in  the  outset,  there  are 
40JOOO  district  postmasters  In  the  United  States.  17,000  of  whom 
are  aflUlated  with  the  National  League  of  District  Postmasters, 
leaving  28.000  nonmembera.  In  Arkansas  there  are  1435  district 
postmasters,  of  whom  only  426  are  members  of  this  organization, 
leaving  710  who  have  not  seen  fit  to  Join  the  league. 

11^  friends,  this  Is  a  day  of  organization:  It  is  a  day  of  coopera- 
tion and  union  to  attain  desired  ends.  It  is  an  old  but  true  axiom 
that  "In  union  there  is  straigth."  You  men  and  women  have 
Joined  this  organization  and  have  paid  your  dues,  and  have  spent 
not  only  your  time  but  your  money  In  promoting  and  advancing 
those  things  which  you  believe  are  not  only  for  yoiir  good  but 
also  tor  the  good  of  the  Service. 
It  does  not  seem  fair  to  me  that,  of  the  1,135  district  poet- 
In  Arkansas,  435  of  you  v^o  belong  to  the  league  slumld 
the  brant  and  carry  the  load  for  the  700  who  have  not 


Joined.  They  get  the  benefit  of  your  work  and  effort,  time,  and 
money  without  contributing  anything  for  sharing  In  the  benefits 
of  your  efforts.  Only  through  organization  can  you  postmasters 
hope  for  better  conditions.  Without  organization  your  voice 
would  be  as  that  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness  without  avail. 
How  could  you  individually  and  without  your  organization  hope 
to  accomplish  those  things  for  which  you  stand?  The  National 
League  of  District  Postmasters  has  been  fighting  your  battles  for 
more  than  30  years,  your  first  national  convention  having  been 
held  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  October  1904,  and  thereafter  annually 
throughout  the  intervening  years  in  the  various  cities  of  the 
country. 

You  men  and  women  are  now  carrying  on  the  work  which  was 
started  by  the  pioneers  in  the  organlz-'^ion.  Throughout  the 
years  you  have  fought  only  for  those  things  which  you  felt  were 
just  and  which  you  believed  were  for  the  benefit  not  only  of  your- 
selves but  of  the  public  generally.  The  league  certainly  deserves 
your  wholehearted  support,  and  also  the  support  of  that  vast  num- 
ber of  third-  and  fourth-class  postmasters  who  receive  the  benefits 
of  the  league,  and  who  should  show  their  appreciation  by  Joining 
up  with  you.  The  national  officers  of  your  organization  in  Wash- 
ington are  doing  a  good  Job.  and  you  should  back  them  up.  The 
more  members  you  have  the  stronger  will  be  yoxir  voice  in  Wash- 
ington, and  the  more  attention  will  you  receive  from  the  legisla- 
tors, who  it  is  said  always  have  a  listening  ear  to  the  ground;  In 
fact,  it  has  been  intimated  that  Congressmen  perform  the  miracu- 
lous feat  of  keeping  both  ears  to  the  ground  at  the  same  time. 

One  of  the  main  objectives  of  the  league  Is  to  place  all  poet- 
masters  luder  the  strict  provisions  of  the  civil  service.  I  agree 
with  you  in  your  position;  and  since  going  to  Congress  I  have 
consistently  voted  in  favor  of  that  principle.  The  civil  service 
protects  and  assures  a  man  in  his  Job  during  good  behavior  and 
so  long  as  he  shall  be  competent  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
I'ljelleve  In  the  civil  service,  and  think  that  it  should  be  extended 
wherever  practicable  to  all  branches  of  our  Government,  both 
State  and  national.  I  believe  that  it  is  the  most  nearly  perfect 
method  of  administering  the  Government.  Of  course,  it  is  not 
perfect,  and  abuses  have  crept  in,  but  it  certainly  tends  to  a 
better  business  administration  than  the  selection  of  employees 
through  political  pull  and  influence,  and  the  wholesale  dismissal 
of  competent  emoloyees  with  the  change  of  every  administration. 

In  your  respective  communities  you  men  and  women  represent 
jrour  Government;  and  although  you  may  not  realize  it,  your 
Government  is  Judged  and  appraised  by  the  standards  you  set. 
You  are  picked  men  and  women  and  your  communities  look  up  to 
you.  and  you  should  by  your  lives  and  conduct  be  worthy  of  your 
positions.  You  should  take  your  full  share  and  do  your  full  part 
in  those  things  which  redound  to  the  beneflt  of  your  community. 

As  you  well  know,  we  have  all  been  going  through  some  very 
hard  times  since  the  great  depression  started.  We  have  come  a 
long  way  since  those  first  dark  days  of  that  tragic  era.  But  we 
have  a  great  deal  farther  to  go  before  we  are  entirely  out  of  the 
shadow  of  that  period  and  into  the  sunshine  of  a  new  day  of 
greater  opportxmity  for  all  our  people.  We  cannot  go  back  to 
those  days  of  unrestrained  high  finance  and  special  privilege  for 
the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many;  we  must  go  forward  with  a 
sincere  desire  in  our  hearts  to  lend  our  strength  and  whatever 
small  measure  of  talent  we  may  have  to  assist  in  bringing  to  the 
ordinary  average  citizen  in  the  days  to  come  a  fuller  measure  of 
peace,  happiness,  and  contentment. 


Nathan  L.  Bachman 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  J.  WILL  TAYLOR 

OP  TENNESSiDB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  May  26,  1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  pubUc  service  of  Hon.  Nathak  X^ 
Bachman,  late  a  Senator  thorn  Tennessee 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad  to 
avaU  myself  of  the  privilege  just  granted  to  pay  my  respects 
to  the  memory  and  my  tribute  to  the  life  and  character  of 
the  late  Senator  Nathan  L.  Bachman.  When  apprised  of  his 
death  on  the  evening  of  the  23d  of  last  AprU.  I  gave  to  the 
press  the  following  statement: 

of^t^  ^Sil,SS*'l?^,  **^  '^^P^y  grieved  to  learn  of  the  death 
S.rS!A~^?^^^**Ki'*°^°'"  ^°**°'"  ""0°^  Tennessee.  Senator 
wi^f^  ^  K^?  *^°  personal  friends  long  before  he  came  to 
Z^^^^:^^.^^^  ^'^  '^^^  *°  ^^  ^°«te  hardly  a  week  went 
Sm^rt  Pn^.  1?,^  go  over  to  the  Senate  Chamber  and  visit  with 
SSL?^^lJ  ^  ^^^^^'^^  "^^""^  ^«  ^^'^^y"  ^ad  a»i  inexhaustible 
SSSf^h!  i-ft^^'^^  ^"T'^  *  recognized  past  master.  He  was 
S^.~f^K  *^  K«at«st  raconteur  that  has  graced  the  Senate  body 
Si^™iJ^?i^,  °'  ^^  illustrious  inimitable  Robert  Love  Taylor. 
His  homely  phUoeophy  was  weU  known  to  his  ccUeagues  who  daUy 
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fathered  about  him  in  the  cloak  room  to  be  regaled  by  his  plain 
and  fancy  yam  spinning.  Tennessee  never  produced  a  more 
generous  and  ssrmpathetic  soul  than  "Nath"  Bachmak. 

He  possessed  a  personal  vivacity  which,  combined  with  a 
gracious  simplicity  and  superb  common  sense,  gave  charm  to  his 
rare  personality  and  endeared  him  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.  Senator  Bachman  constantly  radiated  sunshine  and  good 
feUowship,  and  I  doubt  If  any  man  in  public  life  ever  had  fewer 
personal  enemies. 

He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  colleagues  In  Washington  as 
well  as  by  a  legion  of  friends  and  admirers  In  Tennessee. 

While  he  and  I  differed  In  our  political  alinement,  we  were  Inti- 
mate friends,  and  I  feel  a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss  In  his  un- 
timely passing. 

1/Ix.  Speaker,  I  doubt  if  there  is  much  that  I  might  add 
to  the  sentiment  which  I  expressed  on  the  occasion  of  Sen- 
ator Bachican'8  death.  "Nath"  Bachmah  was  indeed  a 
philosopher.  He  recognized  the  forces  of  nature  and  knew 
the  futility  of  human  resistance  to  the  power  of  the  infinite. 
He  was  not  a  timid  soul,  and  yet  he  was  as  gentle  and 
sympathetic  as  a  woman.  He  was  chivalrous  to  a  superlative 
degree,  and  his  love  for  Dixie  and  the  Commonwealth 
he  honored — the  Volunteer  State — ^was  an  emotion  and  a 
fetish  which  was  present  with  him  always. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whUe  "Nath"  Bachman  did  not  engage  to 
any  great  extent  in  the  forensic  contests  in  the  Senate 
forum,  he  performed  a  service  there  which  was  of  equal  or 
greater  value  to  his  State  and  country.  He  was  recognized 
by  his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  as  a  safe  and 
sagacious  counselor,  and  they  freely  and  frequraitly  con- 
sulted him  as  to  wisdom  of  legislative  proposals. 

No  man  who  ever  occupied  a  seat  in  the  United  States 
Senate  was  more  cordial  and  democratic  in  his  relations 
with  his  coUeagues  and  fellow  men  than  was  ""Nath"  Bach- 
man. He  had  no  airs.  He  made  no  pretenses,  and  he  was 
absolutely  free  of  affectation.  He  was  frank,  open,  and 
aboveboard  in  his  dealings  witti  his  fellow  man. 

If  "Nath"  Bachman  had  a  fault  it  was  his  predi(»ninant 
penchant  for  fox  hunting.  Like  Gov.  Alf  Taylor,  "Old 
Limber"  Senator  Bachman  would  make  most  any  sacrifice  to 
engage  in  a  fox-hunting  expedition,  and  he  could  entertain 
and  omvulse  his  friends  for  hours  recounting  his  experi- 
ences with  the  hounds.  He  loved  dogs,  and  he  would  resent 
the  mistreatment  of  his  own  or  scmeone  else's  canine  with 
the  same  fervor  that  he  would  resent  an  insult  to  a  friend. 

He  was  endowed  with  an  extraordinary  quantity  and 
quality  of  "horse  sense",  and.  after  all,  there  is  no  sense 
that  is  superior. 

Mr.  Speaker,  "Nath"  Bachman  belonged  to  a  type  that 
unfortunately  is  rapidly  pcussing.  It  will  be  a  long  time, 
I  fear,  before  we  shall  look  upon  his  like  again. 


James  P.  Buchanan 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  FRITZ  G.  LANHAM 

OP  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  serrlce  of  Hon.  1 
Buchanan,  late  a  Representative  from  Texas 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  passing  oi  our  beloved 
colleague,  the  Hon<x«ble  Jamks  P.  Buchanan,  Texas  has  lost 
a  most  eminent  citizen,  whom  it  delighted  to  honor,  and  the 
Nation  has  been  deprived  of  the  valuable  services  of  one  who 
for  years  has  been  outstanding  in  his  work  in  our  legislative 
halls.  Through  long  years  of  faithful  and  efficient  attention 
to  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  was  possessed  of  that  experience 
and  knowledge  and  judgment  which  maik  the  real  statesman. 

In  public  and  tn  private  he  spoke  and  followed  his  con- 
scientious convictions,  and  was  true  to  the  sound  principles 
of  govonmoit  established  by  the  fathers.  Political  consid- 
erations never  diminished  his  seal  when  his  optnions  were  in 


the  minority,  and  he  stood  boldly  at  aU  tfanes  for  what  he 
conceived  to  be  right.  He  was  a  stanch  advocate  of  economy 
In  government,  and  in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  did  not  hesitate  to  admonish  the 
Congress  and  the  country  of  the  folly  of  extravagant  expendi- 
ture. His  counsel  was  alwajrs  predicated  upon  an  accurate 
a]n>raisal  ctf  facts.  Few  men  have  exhibited  in  the  Con- 
gress broader  information  of  our  governmental  affairs  and 
none  has  excelled  in  courage  and  unremitting  toil  this  dis- 
tinguished public  servant  from  the  Lone  Star  State. 

And  yet,  with  all  his  firmness,  he  was  a  genial  friend  and 
companion,  ready  at  all  times  to  be  of  assistance  in  every 
proper  way  to  his  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. To  each  he  was  known  familiarly  as  "Buck",  a  fact 
indicative  of  the  friendly  regard  of  alL 

Tliere  is  no  body  more  fair  or  accurate  in  its  appraisal  of 
men  than  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  is  slow  in  form- 
ing its  judgment,  but.  when  formed,  that  judgment  is  almost 
invariably  correct  It  is  never  predicated  upon  wealth  or 
worldly  status,  but  is  based  solely  upon  the  ability,  integrity, 
industry,  and  judgment  of  the  individual  Member.  By  this 
strict  and  impartial  standard  of  worth,  Jamxs  P.  Buchanan 
measured  up  to  the  fuU  dignity  of  great  and  faithful  public 
service.  His  record  will  remain  as  an  inspiration  and  a 
benediction.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  greater  good  could  come 
to  our  country  than  to  have  always  in  its  service  many  men 
of  the  high  type  and  ability  of  this  genial  and  lamented 
friend  and  colleague. 


The  Late  Representative  Benjamin  K.  Focht 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  GRAY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26,  1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Bknjaicxn  K. 
Focht,  lAte  a  Representative  from  Pennsylvania 

Bir.  GRAY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
course  of  this  first  session  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  the 
hand  of  death  has  removed  from  our  midst  one  of  our  col- 
leagues of  Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable  Benjamin  K.  Focht. 

Mr.  Focht  had  represented  the  Eighteenth  Congressional 
District  of  our  State  at  intervals  since  the  Sixty-first 
Congress. 

No  one  complains  of  his  departure,  but  all  who  knew 
him  regret  that  it  had  to  be.  He  had  given  much  of  his 
time  to  the  legislative  service  of  our  State  and  Nation. 
He  was  a  distinguished  and  able  Monber  of  this  House, 
a  strong  party  man,  it  is  true,  but  not  a  blind  and  obdurate 
partisan.  In  his  public  service  to  State  and  country,  he 
gave  that  measure  of  devotion  which  rharactrriiiwt  the 
careers  of  all  honest  public  servants. 

Mr.  Focht  was  loyal  to  the  principles  of  the  Repuldican 
Party  as  he  conceived  them.  But  he  had  a  larger  loyalty — 
a  loyalty  to  himself.  Stanch  in  his  poUtical  faith,  he  never 
permitted  his  conscience  to  be  farmed  out  to  the  machinery 
of  party.  He  was  open-minded  and  faithful  in  the  discharge 
of  his  public  duties.  In  later  years  he  was  pleased  at  times 
to  recall  interesting  incidents  and  anecdotes  about  his 
service  and  at  such  times  was  delightfully  entertaining  and 
instructive  to  those  of  a  younger  generation. 

Though  my  personal  acquaintance  with  him  did  not  ex- 
tend far  back  into  the  past,  a  few  years  of  friendship  gave 
me  a  sincere  respect  for  his  hi^  attainments,  and  a  deep 
regard  for  his  public  and  private  character. 

In  his  passing,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  been  deprived  of  a  superior  gentleman,  a  worttaj 
public  servant,  a  sidendid  legislator.  He  notnmanilwl  tlie 
respect  of  all;  and  he  has  earned  the  reward  of  a  vood  and 
faithful  sarvant. 
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Conditions  Affecting:  Organized  Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ow 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  August  20. 1937 


LETTDt  FROM  A.  F.  WHTTNET  AND  EDITORIAL  FROM  THE 

CLEVELAND  PRESS 


ICr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  from 
Mr.  A.  F.  Whitney,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  RaU- 
road  Ttainmen,  concerning  certain  conditions  in  the  country 
which  he  discusses  in  the  letter;  also  an  editorial  from  the 
Cleveland  Press. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and  editorial  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcors,  as  follows: 

OBAMD  LOOCX.  BBOTKXKBOCm   or  RULHOAD  TaAOntXH, 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  August  7,  1937. 
Tbe  Honorable  ALoat  W.  Babklet, 

Vntted  States  Senator,  Senate  Office  BuOding, 

WasMnffton,  D.  d 
Mt  Dkab  Sn:  I  am  writing  to  you  about  a  matter  which 
X  regard  as  of  serious  Importance  to  the  country.  You  are 
familiar  with  the  vlctoas  and  unwarranted  attacks  made  upon 
organised  labor  In  the  OongresB.  of  the  United  Statca.  The  cor- 
pnnit».inlnil»d  pne»  at  thla  Natkm  naturally  uses  theae  attacks 
for  the  piupoaes  of  atten^tlng  to  build  a  public  (pinion  prej- 
udiced against  the  American  labor  movement.  When  men  like 
Oongreaman  Class  B.  Howmah,  at  Michigan,  cqienly  boast  that 
they  wlU  laiMnhle  strike-breaking  private  arsenal  and  private 
army  to  march  against  workos  In  this  country.  It  seems  to  me 
that  lovers  of  democracy  and  friends  of  worklngmen  must  no 
longer  remain  sUent. 

I  have  been  following  the  preas  and  the  ComacBsioKAL  Ratxnm 
and  I  note  with  regret  that  there  have  been  few  In  the  Congress 
who  hftve  stood  up  and  courageously  defended  labcv  against  the 
unjust  attacks  of  such  labor  baltns  as  Congressmen  HomtAM, 
Cox.  and  some  others.  I  am  glad  to  recognize  that  labor  has 
been  ably  defended  by  such  statesmen  as  CcMigreesmen  Mathit 
Mavbuck.  of  Texas;  Jodit  O'Connsll,  of  Montana:  Btson  C. 
BooTT.  of  California;  and  some  others.  However,  there  are  a  host 
of  Senators  and  Congressmen  who  have  had  the  loyal  support  of 
labor  but  who  have  remained  sUent.  Labor  has  spent  gen- 
erously of  Its  time  and  energy  in  defending  their  reputa- 
tions and  their  public  records.  I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say 
that  many  today  are  In  Coogreas  who  would  not  he  there  had  It 
not  been  for  labor's  energetic  siq)port.  Do  you  not  feel  that 
labor  has  a  right  to  expect  your  vigorous  defense  of  Its  reputation 
when  villainous  and  false  attacks  are  made  against  It  for  the  pur- 
poae  at  publicly  discrediting  those  who  have  defended  you?  It 
Is  not  sufficient  merely  to  support  bins  favored  by  labor.  The 
labor  movement  should  be  defended  against  these  malicious  at- 
^tacks  upoai  the  integrity  of  these  lawful  organizations  that  are 
generally  recognized  as  a  bulwaA  of  democracy,  a  necessary  part 
of  our  social  body,  and  a  protection  against  tliat  Fascist  dictator- 
ship by  finance  and  industry  which  nearly  wrecked  the  Nation 
prior  to  March  1033.  We  must  ever  realize  the  awful  alternative 
If  the  labor  movement  to  crushed,  as  it  has  been  in  Italy  and 
Oennany. 

JRecently  Wan  Street  proselyttotB  held  a  conference  with  fanners 
In  Amee.  Iowa,  the  primary  purpose  of  which  was  to  persuade 
farmers  that  Industrial  labor  to  the  farmers'  enemy.  Tet  such 
tobor  baiters  accuse  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  organ- 
toed  labor  of  attempting  to  stir  up  daas  hatred.  A  Nation-wide 
strlke-teeaklng  agency  tuider  the  hypocritical  name  of  the  Cltl- 
sens  National  Committee  has  recently  been  formed.  If  this  is  a 
true  dtlsens*  committee,  why  to  it  that  leaders  of  legitimate  labor 
organisations  were  not  Included  among  the  more  than  5.000  who 
received  invitations  to  their  convention  held  at  Johnstown.  Pa., 
July  15.  1937f  Thto  group  would  not  even  recognise  a  workers' 
representative  as  being  an  American  dtlaen.  It  was  this  group 
that  cheered  wildly  when  Ood  was  thanked  for  giving  us  a  Tbm 
Olrdler  and  President  Rooeevelt  was  called  a  Communist. 

The  bigotry  and  hypocrisy  that  to  prevalent  in  the  Nation  today 
to  a  threat  to  the  peace  and  security  of  our  form  of  government. 
When  President  Roosevelt  received  hto  impreesive  vlc^uy  on  No- 
vamber  8.  1936.  many  of  those  who  had  fought  him  declared  that 
tlw  American  people  had  ^wken,  and  it  was  now  the  duty  of  all 
good  Amferlcans  to  comply  with  the  people's  mandate.  But  today 
the  Prceldept  to  being  attacked  viciously  even  by  a  few  who  have 
heretofore  masqueraded  as  llberato  and  progressives  and  who  have 
won  their  pubUc  poeitlons  by  stanch  defense  of  the  President's 


principles.  The  President  to  now  reqtilred  to  appeal  to  Oongms 
to  carry  out  the  objectives  for  which  the  people  have  so  over- 
whelmingly voted.  The  next  time  the  American  people  go  to  the 
polls  they  will  record  effective  resentment  for  the  double-crossing 
a  few  are  giving  the  people's  mandate  of  1936. 

Effort  is  being  made  to  taint  the  President's  victory  at  the  polls 
by  reference  to  the  fact  that  more  than  half  a  mUlion  worklngmen 
in  one  labor  organization  contributed  less  than  an  average  of  $1 
each,  while  a  few  wealthy  individuals  contributed  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  discredited  Landon  and  Hamilton  campaign.  Is  it 
rot  time  for  the  friends  of  labor  in  Congress  to  speak  out  when 
effort  is  being  made  to  discredit  labor's  democratic  right  to  sup- 
port, financially  and  otherwise,  candidates  for  public  office,  while 
historically  the  wealthy  of  o\ir  Nation  have  contributed  heavily  to 
both  major  political  parties?  For  years  worklngmen  were  denied 
the  freedom  enjoyed  by  other  citizens  of  belonging  to  any  lawful 
organization  of  their  choice.  Now  that  labor  has  won  a  measure 
of  legal  protection  for  this  freedom,  effort  is  being  made  to  de- 
stroy not  only  this  Just  right  of  freemen  but  also  to  destroy  their 
right  to  engage  in  the  democratic  processes  of  freemen.  - 

This  brings  me  to  another  consideration.  The  campaign  for 
destruction  of  labor  imions  is  now  being  carried  on  under  the 
capricious  slogan  of  making  labor  unions  "legally  responsible", 
thus  giving  the  false  implication  that  they  are  now  irresponsible. 
The  bigoted  haters  of  labor  are  vainglorloiisly  contending  that  a 
stricter  accounting  of  all  moneys  received  and  expended  by 
workingmen's  orgsinizations  sliould  be  required.  The  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen  spends  thousands  of  dollars  yearly  In  print- 
ing detailed  reports  setting  forth  every  penny  that  to  received 
and  expended.  Other  labor  organizations  do  likewise.  Cases  of 
mlsxise  of  union  funds  are  so  rare  that  American  industrialists 
and  financiers  should  blxish  with  shame  to  mention  them  in  the 
Ught  of  their  reputations  as  trustees  of  other  people's  money. 

Now  that  labor  unions  have  won  a  belated  legal  statiis.  the 
extraordinary  proposal  to  compel  incorporation  of  labor  unions  to 
being  solemnly  presented  to  the  country.  Why  this  discrimina- 
tion against  organizations  of  worklngmen?  Why  compel  any 
group  to  Incorporate?  If  the  Fascist  philosophy  of  ccHnpulsory 
incorporation  is  desirable,  then  why  not  compel  all  organizations, 
including  the  manufacturers'  associations,  chambers  of  commerce. 
Rotary  clubs,  the  Liberty  League,  the  citizens'  committees,  the 
vigilante  committees,  and  the  "Jeffersonlan  Democrats"  to  incor- 
porate? 

Primarily,  Incorporation  serves  the  purpose  of  enabling  Indi- 
viduals to  pool  funds  for  profit-making  while  escaping  personal 
responsibility.  Recently  it  has  been  used  by  the  wealthy  as  a 
means  to  avoid  income  taxes.  Labor  unions  have  no  yachts  to 
incorporate.  Organized  labor  and  its  leaders  have  no  desire  to 
avoid  Just  and  lawful  social  responsibilities  In  search  of  selfish 
profits.  It  Is  most  hypocritical  and  Ironical  to  compel  labor  unions 
to  incorporate  luider  a  theory  of  making  them  more  "reqwnslble." 
No  responsibility  not  now  prevalent  will  be  achieved  by  compulsory 
incorporation  of  labor  imions.  Labor  unions  and  their  leaders  are 
today,  and  always  have  been,  subject  to  the  same  laws,  criminal 
and  civil,  as  other  individuals  and  other  bodies  of  citizens. 

Those  who  refuse  to  comply  with  laws  and  public  opinion  which 
have  decreed  that  workers  shall  have  the  right  to  organize  and  bar- 
gain collectively  are  trying  to  destroy  labor  unions  by  another 
Fascist  philosophy  of  compulsory  licensing  of  all  labor  imions.  A 
dictionary  definition  of  the  word  "Ucense"  is  as  follows: 

"Authority  or  liberty  given  to  do  or  forbear  an  act;  an  expression 
of  consent:  an  allowable  deviation  from  an  established  rule;  a 
written  or  printed  certificate  of  a  legal  permit  or  license  to  do  any- 
thing that  would  be  otherwise  unlawful  or  forbidden." 

Thus  it  may  be  observed  that  those  who  would  compel  workers  to 
obtain  a  license  in  order  to  exercise  the  natiu-al  freedom  and  Just 
right  to  belong  to  their  class  cx^anlzations,  really  have  the  concept 
that  fundamentally  workers,  as  distinguished  from  other  groups  of 
citizens,  are  not  free  to  belong  to  whatever  lawful  raganizations 
they  may  desire  to  associate  themselves  with.  The  very  concept  of 
licensing  labor  organizations  is  bom  out  of  the  Fascist  phlloec^hy 
that  worklngmen  should  not  be  free  to  organize. 

In  such  manner  and  by  such  false  appeals  to  public  passions  and 
prejudices  instead  of  reason  the  rights  of  free  worklngmen  are  being 
attacked.  Even  the  friends  of  labor  refer  to  "the  labor  problem", 
which  suggests  that  labor  is  at  fault.  The  real  "problem"  of  mod- 
em society  is  that  selfish,  tyrannical  employer  who  not  only  refuses 
to  recognize  the  lawful  rights  of  worklngmen,  but  who  brazenly 
defies  workers  to  organize,  while  these  despotic  employers  proudly 
contribute  stockholders'  money  to  the  manufacturers'  associations, 
chambers  of  commerce,  "committees  to  save  the  Constitution," 
"citizens  committees,"  etc.  The  responsibUity  for  industrial  strife 
to  clearly  revealed  when  we  consider  that  most  of  the  recent  strikes 
have  been  called  for  the  p\irpose  ot  obtaining  recognition  of  work- 
ers' organizations,  which  recoijnitlon  the  law  requires,  public 
opinion  favors,  and  simple  Justice  demands. 

How  long  would  the  public  press  be  considerate  and  the  Amertcan 
people  tolerant  of  a  labor  leader  who  woiUd  be  so  fickle  so  trlfUng. 
and  so  defiant  of  law  and  public  opinion  as  to  contend  that  a  law 
which  reqxilres  employers  to  recognize  unions  and  bargain  coUec- 
tively  with  them  does  not  require  the  consimunation  of  a  funda- 
mental purpose  of  coUective  bargaining—*  signed  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties?  Tet  steel  magnates  Indulge  in  such  toying  with 
the  law,  and  murder  Is  committed  in  pursuance  of  this  vmlawful 
principle,  as  was  the  case  in  south  Chicago  on  Memorial  Day  of  thto 
jear.    So  long  as  employers  doggedly  refxiae  to  settto  disputes  bf 
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peaceful  negotiation  and  the  execution  of  towful  contracts  they 
must  awnimi'  full  responsibUity  for  strife,  for  such  employers  have 
chosen  anarchy  In  place  of  peaceful  settlement  by  written  agree- 
ment, which  latter  procedure  to  the  essence  of  government  and 
order  in  the  relationships  between  men. 

In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  July  12,  1937,  five  g\iards  of  the  Republic 
Bteel  Corporation  were  arrested  in  an  automobUe  displaying  a 
phoney  license  plate,  bearing  guns,  anununltion,  and  gas  pipes. 
Notwithstanding  this  red-handed  captxire  of  company  vandals,  the 
Cleveland  police  refused  to  place  even  so  moderate  a  charge  as  that 
of  operating  an  automobile  with  an  Illegal  license  plate.  (I  at- 
tach hereto  capj  oi  an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Cleveland  Press 
under  date  of  JxUy  14.  1937.) 

Does  not  such  bigotry  and  injustice  as  to  now  being  perpetrated 
against  the  w(»Ung  men  and  women  of  America  Inspire  you  to 
raise  yoiu-  voice  against  those  vandato  and  murderers  of  Industry 
who  purixwefully  commit  crime  with  the  knowledge  that  a  favor- 
able press  and  a  guUlble  public  will  charge  labor  unions  with  the 
crimes  of  Industry?  It  to  high  time  the  American  public  was  being 
told  the  truth  about  the  tyraimy  of  financial  and  industrial 
despots.  Will  you.  raise  your  voice  in  effective  protest?  I  am  not 
asking  that  any  public  official  be  partial  toward  labor  or  any  other 
group  or  groups  of  responsible  and  respectable  citizens.  I  am  only 
requesting  that  ocmadentious  public  servants  show  their  resent- 
ment of  this  campaign  of  slander  and  falsity  against  tobor  by 
cotmteractlng  it  with  a  rampaign  of  truth  and  decency  which  will 
expose  thoee  who  condone  murder  and  other  untowful  efforts  to 
destroy  vrarkers'  moral  and  legal  rights  to  organise.  I  shall  appre- 
ctote  hearing  from  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.  F.  Whitnbt.  President. 

[Editorial  from  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press  of  July  14,  1987] 
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Any  ordinary  citizen  found  toxirlng  the  streets  In  an  automo- 
bile carrying  phony  license  plates  and  an  assortment  of  deadly 
weapons  would  speedily  find  himself  in  trouble  with  the  police. 

But  what  would  be  a  serious  offense  for  any  one  of  us  does  not 
bring  even  a  word  of  censure  to  five  members  of  Republic  Steel's 
police  force  caught  in  precisely  such  circumstances. 

Instead,  four  of  the  five  are  released  and  the  fifth  to  being  held 
in  connection  with  some  entirely  different  offense.  Tliat  no  con- 
cealed-weapons charges  were  placed  against  these  men  Is  imder- 
standable,  for  niunerous  court  decisions  have  been  handed  down 
to  the  effect  that  prosecution  to  impossible  unless  the  weapon 
was  actuedly  found  on  a  man's  person.  It  Is  an  absurd  interpre- 
tation, of  course:  for  a  thug  can  reach  a  weapon  in  a  compartment 
of  hto  car  Just  as  readily  as  he  can  in  a  shoulder  holster.  But 
he  cant  be  prosecuted  If  he  sticks  the  gun  luuler  a  seat  or  In  the 
side  pocket  of  hto  car. 

The  failure  to  prosecute  anyone,  however,  for  putting  on  a  false 
license  plate  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  Identification 
seems  to  us  an  entirely  different  matter.  Yet  we  find  Capt.  John 
E.  Savage,  head  of  the  vandal  squad,  taking  thto  syn^mthetlc  view: 

"He  seemed  perfectly  sincere  and  I  dont  blame  him  in  the 
least.  We  wont  prosecute  simply  because  the  license  ptotes  did 
not  match." 

But  suppose  one  of  the  five  had  shot  someone  or  ran  down  a 
pedestrian  and  fled  the  scene.  How,  then,  could  the  guilty  be 
Identified?  They  coiildn't  have  been  identified,  of  course;  and 
that's  what  makes  the  police  attitude  In  thto  case  so  completely 
mystifying. 

Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIBE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  Auffutt  19  (legislative  day  of  Monday,  Aug.  16) ,  1937 


ARTICLE  IN  THE  WASHINGTON  POST,  AUGUST  13,  1937,  AND 
IN  THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE.  AUGUST  16.  1037 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Rbcord  two  articles  on  the  subject  of 
neutrality,  one  from  the  Washington  Post  of  August  13, 
1937,  and  the  other  from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
August  16.  1937. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Vtom  Washington  Post.  Axig.  13,  1937] 

WHAT  nOCB  NEXTTSALrrTT 

Several  Americans  have  already  been  killed  tn  the  hcU  which  has 
been  tot  looee  at  Shanghai .    And  It  to  altogether  probabto  that 


more  of  our  cltiaens  may  be  atoughtcred  in  the  eourae  of  the 
large-scale  hoetilltiea  now  foreshadowed  In  China.  Thto  empha- 
sizes the  fact  that  oiu-  mandatory  neutrality  policy  must  now 
confront  its  first  la^e-acale  test,  and  that  in  an  area  and  under 
circumstances  for  which  the  legtotoUon  was  not  deaigned. 

The  act,  approved  on  May  1.  to  clear  and  precise  in  Its  wording. 
It  "provides  that  "Whenever  the  President  shall  find  that  there 
extots  a  state  of  vrar  between,  or  among,  two  ot  more  foreign 
states,  the  President  shall  proclaim  such  fact,  and  It  shall  there- 
after be  untowful  to  'perform'  a  nimiber  of  ordinarily  legltimata 
commercial  operations." 

Obviously,  a  state  of  war  does  now  exist  between  Japan  and 
China.  As  much  was  tacitly  afflrmed  by  Secretary  Hull  when  he 
said  yesterday  that  he  has  made  "most  earnest"  repreaentatlona 
to  both  belligerents  not  to  use  Shanghai  as  a  "theater  of  opera- 
tions." And  should  the  President  fail  tn  the  mandate  told  upon 
him  to  proclaim  the  evident  fact  of  hostilities,  it  will  probably 
mean  that  he  fears  the  neutrality  tow  to  not  wrath  the  paper  on 
which  it  to  written. 

As  the  Poet  has  consistently  pointed  out.  thto  to  all  too  likely  to 
prove  the  case,  whether  the  adtninlstration  invokes  the  tow  or 
tries  to  dodge  the  responsibility  laid  upon  it  In  the  matter. 
But  since  the  Neutrality  Act  to  on  the  statute  books,  its  general 
undesirabillty  becmnes  a  secondary  issue.  Unless  prompt  action 
to  taken  to  repeal  the  law,  its  cumbersome  machinery  must  now 
be  set  in  operation.  No  other  ooune  on  the  part  of  the  admln- 
totratlon  would  be  honorable,  or  even  legal. 

PubUc  Interest,  of  course,  win  concentrate  on  the  operation  of 
the  much-disciissed  "cash-and-cairy"  provision.  If  thto  salient 
part  of  the  act  to  Invoked,  it  will  be  illegal  to  ship  any  commodi- 
ties to  either  Ji^Mm  or  China  "vmtll  aU  right,  title,  and  interest 
therein  shaU  have  been  transferred"  to  foreign  ownership.  Thto 
promises  to  ptoy  havoc  with  our  trans-Pacific  trade,  to  say  nothing 
of  Philippine  and  Hawaiian  commerce,  to  which  the  legtototion  to 
also  applicable.  But  the  time  to  think  about  that  was  before 
the  passage  of  the  tow. 

Application  of  certain  parts  of  the  NeutraUty  Act  would  be 
viewed  by  the  American  public  with  equanimity.  With  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  it  would  automatically  bectxne  an  (^ense. 
punishable  by  6  years  imprisonment,  for  any  dtlaen  of  the  United 
States  to  travel  on  any  Japanese  or  Chinese  steamer,  except  in 
accordance  with  special  regxilatlons  to  be  prescribed.  Thto  prom- 
ises to  make  a  very  large  dent  in  the  profits  of  Japanese  shipping 
companies.  On  the  whole,  however,  invocation  of  the  neutrality 
law  would  work  much  more  to  the  detriment  of  China  than  of 
Japan,  since  the  totter  has  command  at  the  seas. 

It  is,  of  course,  absurd  that  we  shovild  have  himdreds  of  Amer- 
ican troop>s  stationed  in  the  war  zone — at  Tientsin,  Peiplng,  and 
Shanghai — at  a  time  when  it  becomes  obligatory  for  us  to  inter- 
fere with  normal  conunerce  in  order  to  avoid  entanglement.  A 
single  bomb  among  our  Marines  in  Sbangbai  would  create  far 
more  complications  than  the  "cash-and-carry"  provision  will  ever 
avert.  But  thto  anomaly  should  have  been  thought  of  before  tha 
President  signed  the  law. 

Moreover,  it  to  outrageous  to  the  oonacienoe  of  the  American 
people  that  our  Government,  with  its  splendid  record  of  fair 
dealing  with  China,  should  now  be  forced  to  make  no  distinction 
between  the  Japanese  militarists  and  tha  innocent  victims  of  their 
aggression.  None  with  a  spark  of  manhood  can  take  pride  in  a 
hands-ofl  policy  which  favors  the  bully  and  indirectly  encourages 
a  ruthless  oppression  of  the  weak  and  helpless.  That  to  not 
playing  the  role  of  good  neighbor.  It  to  enacting  the  ooward'a 
part. 

But  all  that,  too,  shotild  have  been  In  the  mind  of  Congreaa 
when  it  passed,  and  ot  the  President  when  he  signed,  the  neutral- 
ity act.  The  outstanding  fact  now  to  that  "a  state  ot  war  exists" 
between  Japan  and  China,  obviously  calling  for  recognition  of 
that  fact  by  President  Roosevelt.  Por  If  thto  to  not  war  which  now 
rages  in  the  Par  East,  then  words  have  ceased  to  have  any  meaning. 

[Prom  New  York  Herald  TVlbune,  Aug.  16.  1937) 

MCUIVALRT 

The  severe  limitations  and  IncalcutoUe  possibilities  of  the  so- 
called  Neutrality  Act  are  now  brilliantly  demonstrated  by  the 
dilemma  which  it  has  unexpectedly  prepared  for  the  President  In 
the  Par  East.  When  war  occurs  the  act  obligates  him  to  pro- 
claim the  fact,  and  nobody — c«-talnly  not  the  nerve-ehattered 
residents  of  Shanghai — can  have  much  doubt  that  what  to  now 
going  on  In  China  to  war.  But  if  the  President  proclaims  It. 
what  hi4>pens? 

Loans  and  the  export  of  actual  munitions  would  be  aiito- 
matically  embargoed — which  would  not  greatly  affect  the  situa- 
tion, since  Japan  buys  few,  if  any,  munitions  as  such  in  the 
United  States,  and  China  in  any  event  could  hardly  get  them 
past  the  Japanese  Navy.  American  eitlBens  would  also  be  de- 
barred from  traveling  on  Ji^Mmese  ships — which  would  be  a 
source  of  irritation  to  the  Japanese.  The  diplomatic  effects  would 
be  considerably  more  damaging  to  them.  An  American  finding 
that  Japan  had  gone  to  war  would  not  only  convtot  her  by  im- 
plication of  vlototlon  of  the  Nine  Power  Treaty  but  would  strike 
a  serious  blow  at  all  extoting  treaty  rights  which  she  holds  from 
China. 

In  the  qhiinghfci  international  Settlement  It  would  precipitate 
the  appalling  confusions  and  dangers  already  totent  In  the  legal 
position.    Onoe  we  declared  Japan  a  bdUcveat.  tt  would  be 
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neutral  dtity  to  expel  her  ahlps  and  troops  from  the  neutral  grotind 
of  the  International  Settlement;  but  since  we  would  scarcely  at- 
tempt that  task  alone,  the  net  result  would  be  more  or  less  to 
authorise  the  Chinese  to  carry  the  war  Into  the  settlement  when- 
ever they  liked.  Up  to  this  point  the  act  would  have  done  noth- 
ing practical  toward  keeping  us  out  of  war.  it  would  have  tended 
to  penalise  the  Japanese  and  so  Increase  Japanese-American  ani- 
mosity, and  would  only  have  Intensified  the  one  serio\is  possible 
cause  of  an  American  involvement  in  the  fighting — which  is  the 
casual  or  incidental  destnictlon  of  American  life  and  property 
now  in  China. 

But  once  he  had  proclaimed  a  war  to  exist,  the  President  would 
Immediately  come  under  pressure  to  continue  and  apply  the  non- 
mandatory  cash-aiitl-carTy  feattire  of  the  act  to  the  exports  of 
such  military  raw  materials  as  cotton,  scrap,  oil.  and  so  on.  The 
pressvu-e  ml^t  be  greater  because  this  would  seem  still  further 
to  penalise  ivpva.  by  denying  her  such  materials,  except  as  she 
paid  cash  and  carried  them  away  in  non-American  bottoms.  Actu- 
ally, it  would  probably  have  the  opposite  effect,  by  making  it 
doubly  in^xjSBlble  for  China  to  seciire  anything  from  vis,  while 
offering  no  important  difficulty  to  a  Japan  well  provided  with  her 
own  ships  and  money.  In  the  case  of  a  long-drawn-out  guerrilla 
struggle  it  might  become  a  hindrance  to  the  Japanese,  but  whether 
In  that  event  Its  real  effect  woxild  be  to  isolate  us  from  the 
stniggle  or  Involve  us  mcce  deeply  In  Its  complications  Is  a  matter 
of  conaiderable  doubt. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Neutrality  Act  (which  was  written  with 
fTi#Ah*T  European  war  almost  exclusively  in  mind)  is  largely 
Irrelevant  to  the  actual  situation  with  which  China  confronts  us. 
It  can  be  of  only  the  slightest  effect  in  preserving  us  from  partici- 
pation in  a  Sino- Japanese  conflict  (and  the  danger  that  we  wovild 
participate  Is  of  the  remotest  scxt)  but  is  well  calculated  to  get 
both  our  diplomacy  and  our  nationals  on  the  scene  into  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  Immediate  trouble.  It  is  an  example  of  the  fact 
that  the  act  itself,  if  of  use  at  all.  is  usefid  only  as  an  instrument 
to  be  applied  or  not  In  accordance  with  circiuutances.  Under 
these  circumstances  Senator  Ptttican  does  well  to  hesitate  and  the 
President  may  well  do  likewise.  It  is  a  case  for  temporizing  with 
practical  difficulties,  not  for  creating  Incalculable  theoretical  ones. 


Safety  in  Air 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
JYiday,  August  20. 1937 


ABTICLK  AND  ■DITORIAL  FROM  THB  WASHDIOTON  mmAT.n 


Mr.  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Rkcord  an  article  and  an  editorial 
appearing  in  this  morning's  Washington  Herald  relating  to 
Senate  bill  2.  dealing  with  safety  of  air  transportation. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article  and  editorial  were 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

[Rom  the  Washington  Herald  of  Aug.  20,  1937] 

TO  FIOBT  roB  I.  C.  C.  An  Bnx — ^DccLAias  Satrt  Ddcamss 
Aviation  Bb  Taxzm  Out  or  Politics 


Senator  Bmrroir  K.  WasBUB,  of  Montana,  chainnan  of  the 
powmrul  Senate  Interstate  Commerce  Committee,  yesterday 
▼owed  a  fight  to  the  finish  to  take  air  safety  out  at  politics,  and 
make  It  the  req^nalblllty  at  the  nonpoUtlcal  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

Undismayed  by  sharp  tactics  In  the  Senate  which  delayed  con- 
^■lderatlon  oi  a  blU  providing  for  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
regulation  of  air  lines.  Senator  Wbxklsb  declared  he  would  press 
the  fight  through  the  remainder  of  this  session  and  into  the  next 
session  of  Conneas  for  th«  enactment  of  that  bill  and  its  com- 
panion safety  bill. 

TOR  BLOCKS) 

Tbm  bill  now  under  consldenUi<»i  in  the  Senate,  blocked  when 
"post-road  minded"  Senator  McKbllab,  of  Tennessee,  jvevented 
its  coming  to  a  vote  on  Tuesday,  would  place  the  air  lines,  like 
the  railroads,   under   the   Commerce   Commission. 

The  oompanion  Mil.  which  Senator  Whxblbb  vigorously  cham- 
pioned last  night,  would  remove  control  of  air  safety  from  the 
Dn>*rtment  of  Commerce,  and  make  it  the  responsibility  of  a 
apaelaUy  formed  air-safety  bureau  In  the  Interstate  Commerce 

POLITICAL  FOOIBALL 

-Tbm  need  for  placing  air  safety  beyond  tlie  reach  of  bungling 
poimcal  control  is  presslns".  Senator  Whbub  declared. 


"We  have  got  to  take  responsibility  for  the  safety  of  human 
lives  in  the  air  away  from  a  bureau  that  Is  a  perpetual  political 
footbaU  and  place  it  where  It  will  be  administered  as  It  should  be. 

"It's  time  the  United  States  Government  stopped  playing 
politics  with  human  lives,  and  provided  for  the  kind  of  regula- 
tion that  will  make  air  travel  what  it  should  be — one  of  the 
safest  ways  of  getting  from  one  place  to  another  that  mankind 
has  ever  known."  

ACJTION   NEEDED 

The  immediate  need  for  action.  Senator  Wheelbs  said.  Is  at- 
tested by  a  record  of  death  only  a  few  days  old — the  crash  of  an 
Eastern  Air  liner  at  Daytona,  Fla.,  with  the  loss  of  four  lives. 

"No  one  seems  to  have  been  to  blame  for  that  accident". 
Senator  Wheeler  said,  "but  someone  must  have  been." 

"I  read  that  a  power  line  strung  near  the  landing  field  where 
the  crash  occurred  was  responsible  for  the  accident.  It  shoxild 
have  been  someone's  business  to  see  that  such  a  hazard  could 
not  be  placed  where  it  could  so  easily  cause  a  tragedy. 

I.   C.  C.   PERMIT 

"For  instance,  if  you  want  to  put  a  gasoline  tank,  or  something 
of  that  nature,  near  a  railway  line,  you  have  to  get  permission 
from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  do  it,  and  the  Com- 
mission sees  that  every  possible  precaution  against  accident  la 
taken." 

"Sloppy  enforcement"  of  air  regulations,  vacillating  policies, 
and  "punch  pulling"  have  characterized  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce administration  of  the  broad  policies  laid  down  by  Congress 
under  the  Air  Safety  Act  of  1926,  the  legislation  under  which  the 
safety  regulation  of  the  air-transport  industry  is  still  carried  on. 
Senator  Wheeler  charged. 

"But  what  can  you  expect  when  the  entire  administration  of  the 
Department  changes  every  time  the  national  administration 
changes?"  the  Senator  said. 

FOUR-TEAR  CHAKGX8 

"Certainly  we  cannot  look  for  continuity  of  policy,  nor  for  broad 
experience  in  the  matter  of  establishing  and  enforcing  safety 
regulation  from  a  bureau  in  which  the  personnel  undergoes  drastic 
changes  every  4  years." 

Senator  Wheeler  accused  Bureau  administrators  of  "pulling 
their  punches"  to  avoid  offending  the  air  lines,  because  it  Is  to  the 
air  lines  they  must  look  for  Jobs  when  the  shifting  fortunes  of 
politics  terminate  their  connection  with  the  Bureau. 

"Key  men  in  the  Air  Commerce  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  seem  to  come  from  the  Industry,  stay  with  the  Govern- 
ment for  2,  3,  or  4  years,  then  go  back  to  the  air-transport  Indus- 
try again. 

CAREER    MEN 

"Can  we  expect  of  such  men  that  they  will  be  as  Judicial  In 
enforcing  safety  regulations,  as  thorough  in  their  inspections,  as 
\inswerving  in  their  duty,  as  men  whose  careers  lie  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service? 

"We  have  only  to  look  at  the  record  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  enforcing  safety  regxilations  on  the  rail- 
roads to  see  what  can  be  done. 

"Before  the  Commission  took  hold  of  the  railroads,  men  and 
women  were  afraid  to  ride  on  them,  they  had  such  a  record  in  the 
public  mind  for  horrible  accidents.  But  under  Commission  con- 
trol, the  accident  trend  was  steadily  downward,  until  railroad 
safety  is  taken  for  granted  today. 

LIVES  AT  STAKX 

"The  airline  pilots,  who  fly  the  industry's  airplanes  and  who 
are  personally  responsible  for  the  safety  In  the  air  of  their  pas- 
sengers and  cargoes,  have  appeared  several  times  and  publicly 
pleaded  for  the  speedy  removal  of  air  safety  from  politics. 

"These  men  are  familiar  with  the  safety  story  of  the  railroads — 
and  what  they  want  is  to  see  air  travel  put  on  the  same  basis. 
Their  lives,  after  all,  are  at  stake. 

"The  public,  as  represented  by  chambers  of  commerce  and 
other  (His^mizations,  is  on  record  as  favoring  the  bill,  because  the 
regulation  of  air  commerce  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion furnishes  the  public  with  a  protection  which  does  not  now 
exist." 

PLEDGES  FLIGHT 

Every  effort  will  be  made.  Senator  Whebleb  said,  to  force  a 
vote  on  the  bill  this  session,  and  failing  that,  to  pass  it  early  In 
the  next  session. 

"We  are  going  to  arouse  the  Senate  over  this  thing",  he  con- 
cluded. "This  is  no  question  of  political  policy,  or  of  dollars  and 
cents.    It  is  a  question  of  human  lives." 

Mr.  Wheeler's  Stand  Boon  to  Aviation 
For  a  good  many  years  now  special  interests  have  been  describing 

commercial  aviation  as  an  "infant  industry",  in  need  of  constant 

political  nursing  if  it  could  be  expected  to  achieve  sturdy  nro- 

portions. 
Judging  from  the  record-breaking  volume  of  passenger  cervlce 

^teined  in  the  past  4  months,  it  is  an  extraordinarily  powerfxU 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  traveling  public  and  the  leaders  of  the 
industry  know  commercial  aviation  Is  no  longer,  if  indeed  It  ever 
was.  in  need  of  coddling  and  meddling.  They  want  it.  therefore, 
regulated  as  a  common  carrier  In  Interstate  commerce,  both  in  the 
Interests  of  safety  and  business  stability. 
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To  achieve  these  purposes.  Senator  Pat  McCabban.  of  Nevada, 
has  before  Congress  two  bills  (S.  2  and  S.  1760)  providing  that 
rates  of  fare  and  safety  of  operation  by  commercial  air  lines  shall 
be  fixed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  a  nonpoUtlcal 
body  with  the  highest  of  reputations  for  impartiality  and  skill 

Due  to  obstructionist  tactics  on  the  part  of  Senator  Kenneth  D. 
McKellar.  of  Tennessee,  the  first  of  these  bills  has  been  tempo- 
rarily vrtthdrawn  from  the  calendar.  The  second,  respoiislbility 
for  the  advancement  of  which  lies  with  Senator  Botal  S.  Copb- 
land,  of  New  York,  is  in  what  may  be  called  a  state  of  coma. 

There  Lb  one  ray  of  hope  tar  safety  and  stability. 

Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeleb.  of  Montana,  announced  himself 
yesterday  for  passage  of  both  measiu-es. 

Pointing  out  that  aviation,  controlled  by  the  Bureau  of  Air  Com- 
merce and  the  Post  Office  Department,  is  constantly  subjected  to 
political  harassment.  Mr.  Wheeleb  declared  both  air-line  operators 
and  pilots  want  freedom  from  such  a  bxirden. 

"The  public",  he  concluded,  "wants  the  bills  because  the  regula- 
tion of  air  commerce  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  offers 
protection  to  the  public,  which  does  not  now  exist." 

That  Just  about  sums  up  the  situation. 

It  was  extremely  heartening  to  know  that  a  powerful  fighter  of 
Mr.  Wheeleb's  character  has  Joined  the  demand  for  aviation  re- 
form. He  has  a  record  for  getting  what  he  goes  after,  and  political 
bushwhackers  fear  him. 

He  and  they  may  be  sure  that  the  traveling  public  back  the 
transfer  of  aviation  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  the 
limit  and  that  there  will  be  no  rest  tor  anybody  until  the  transfer 
Is  made. 

Financial  Methods  of  Vermont 


Alien  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  GIBSON 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  August  20,  1937 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  GOVERNOR  OP  VERMONT 


Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  newspaper  article  with  refer- 
ence to  an  official  statement  issued  by  the  Governor  of  Ver- 
mont as  to  the  indebtedness  and  financial  methods  of  the 
State  of  Vermont. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statb  Indebtedness  Redxtced  $2,646,816  in  6  Tbabs— Suckd  $623,502 

SiNCB   Ybab   Ago— Pbebbnt   Nrr   Debt   $7,667,006.   Compabbd   to 

$10,313,823  IN   1931 — Hbavt  Patmbnts  Maob  m  Last  Dats  or 

Jttnb  Rbducbd  Cash  on  Hand 

MoNTFBLiEB,  JxUy  23.— Oov.  Gcorge  D.  Aiken  reported  yesterday 
that  the  State  debt  has  been  reduced  $2,646,816.94  since  a  peak 
level  reached  in  1931.  He  stated  that  an  official  audit  of  the 
books  of  State  Treasxirer  Thomas  H.  Cave  revealed  that  on  July 
1  of  this  year  the  State  had  a  net  debt  of  $7,667,006.28,  cwn- 
nared  with  $10,313,823.22  in  1931. 

The  audit  showed  a  bonded  debt  of  $7,843,031.90.  temporary 
obligations  of  $80,000,  and  appropriation  llabUiUes  of  $1,430,068.13. 
The  cash  balance  was  $1,686,083.75.  _^   ^  ^^     -,.  * 

Compared  with  the  figures  in  last  year's  report  of  the  Stote 
treasurer,  the  State  debt  has  been  reduced  $623,502.17  in  1  year. 
The  net  debt  last  year  was  $8,290,508.46  

Although  there  was  an  Increase  over  last  year  in  the  amount  of 
cash  on  hand,  the  total  was  reduced  by  heavy  drains  on  Treasury 
funds  during  the  last  days  of  the  fiscal  year.  In  compUance  with 
a  request  of  Governor  Aiken,  department  heads  called  in  all  their 
bills  and  paid  them  off.  with  the  resxilt  that  the  treasurer's  office 
disbursed  nearly  $250,000  on  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal  year  f or  biUs 
which  might  ordinarily  have  been  held  over  untU  the  current  fiscal 

^*^e  Governor  said:  "Provision  has  been  made  for  future  annual 
reduction  of  $627,000  in  the  bonded  debt  and  indications  are  that 
the  SUte  budget  is  amply  balanced  for  the  current  biennial  period. 
After  the  flood  of  1927  the  SUte  borrowed  $8,600,000  with  which 
to  repair  damages;  otherwise  there  would  be  practicaUy  no  debt 
today  The  steady  reduction  in  our  liabUitles  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  fact  that  ova  budget  is  planned  so  as  to  keep  current 
expenses  well  below  the  amount  of  probable  income.'  ^  ,„,« 

The  bonded  debt  of  the  State  includes  the  war  bonds  of  1919, 
the  ref  vmdlng  bonds  of  1936,  and  flood  bonds,  which  represent  the 
major  item.  Temporary,  obligations  include  only  an  $TO.000  ad- 
vance to  the  Lake  Champlain  Bridge  Commission,  authorteed  In  a 
compact  between  Vermont  and  New  York  ratlfled  hi  1927. 

Appropriation  liabUitles  include  unexpended  balances  of  legisla- 
tive  appropriations   carried   forward   to  the   current   fiscal  year. 
These  totaled  $1,430,058.13  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
LXXXI— App-^139 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  August  20,  1937 


LETTER  FROM  W.  F.  KNOUSB 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  article  from  the  Washington  Post  of  Sun- 
day, May  23,  1937,  by  the  pen  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Knouse,  of  Ta- 
koma  Park.  Md..  entitled  "Alien  Control",  relating  to  that 
all-important  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[fVom  the  Washington  Post  of  May  23.  1937] 

AUXK  COMTBOb — POST  LETRB  AM SWIBED  BT  OPPONSMT  OT  PCNDXMa 

A  correspondent  In  the  Poet  of  May  16  asserts  that  the  highly 
objectionable  "authority  for  the  conferment  of  permanent  resi- 
dence 8tat\is  upon  temporarily  admitted  aliens"  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  present  pending  Dies-Kerr-Coolidge  bill.  Tlie  House  report 
accompanying  the  new  Dles-Kerr-Coolidge  biU.  H.  R.  6391.  states 
and  the  bill  provides  (both  drafted  in  the  Dqaartment  of  Labor) : 
"This  section  (9)  Is  designed  to  permit  to  remain  in  the  United 
States  aliens  under  a  permanent  residential  status  •  •  •  nam 
in  the  country  \mder  a  temporary  status",  etc.  WhUe  the  major 
discretion  in  section  2  is  limited  not  only  numertcaUy  as  in  sec- 
tion 9,  but  also  as  to  time,  the  h<^>e  Is  that  by  "limltotlons"  Con- 
gress will  recognize  "the  soundness"  of  the  proposals  that  an  ad- 
ministration of  men  shotild  be  substituted  for  the  existing  admin- 
istration of  definite  written  laws.  Once  llmltsd  "personal"  and 
autocraUc  administration  in  alien  deporUUon  and  immigration 
restriction  matters  is  recognized  by  Congress,  Department  of  Labor 
officials  frankly  admitted  last  year  they  would  press  for  the  expan- 
sion of  those  limited  discretions. 

It  seems  amazing  that  one  with  Mr.  Snyder's  experience  as  clerk 
of  the  House  Immigration  Committee  and  Chairman  Johmsoh's 
right-hand  man  for  years  should  not  realize  this  plan,  admitted 
to  Senate  Rbtnolos,  Congressman  Stabmb.  mkI  others  last  June, 
when  this  very  Dies-Kerr-CooUdge  bill  draft  was  submitted  to  them 
as  a  "compiomise"  In  order  "to  get  ths  camel's  zuise  through 
the  door."  _._^ 

If  the  proponents  of  hardship  reUef  by  the  Kerr-CooUdge  device, 
which  could  be  made  to  wreck  existing  inadequate  immigration 
restriction  and  alien  deportation  statutes,  and  from  which— «s 
Mr  Snyder  points  out  for  the  tint  time — there  would  not  even  be 
a  habeas  corpus  appeal  to  the  courts,  would  devote  one  iota  rf  tbs 
time  and  money  they  have  devoted  to  forcing  this  un-Amert^n. 
B  itocraUc  solution  throu^  Congress,  on  pushing  or  even  permitting 
private  bUls  for  the  reUef  of  reaUy  meritOTious  hardship  cases  to 
progress,  there  would  not  now  be  banked  up  as  "sUyed"  thousands 
of  cases  in  the  Department  of  Labor.  These  are  being  used  «•  the 
prime  reason  for  the  Kerr-CooUdge  bill's  enactment.  Kerr-Cool- 
idge  proponents  in  Congress  are  even  objecting  to  the  conaidera- 
tion  of  private  bills  for  the  reUef  of  meritorious  deportation  bard- 
ship  cases,  but  every  Congressman  who  has  objected  to  their 
consideration,  so  far.  is  known  to  have  either  voted  for  the  ©"Day 
House  resolution  on  Aiigust  23,  1936,  or  to  be  for  the  pending 
Dies-Kerr-CooUdge  bill.  ^  .    ^  ^  ^ 

The  pending  Dies-Kerr-Coolidge  bUl  should  be  defeated,  bemuse 
it  is  un-American  in  substituting  a  government  of  persons  for  a 
government  of  laws.  It  would  necessarUy  result  in  a  yacUlatlng  to- 
miuratlon  and  deportation  policy,  and  in  more  favoritism  and  tyr- 
i^y.  and  suspicions  of  graft  and  corruption  than  svct  before. 
Also  the  enactment  of  such  a  bill  would  further  Increase  the  pres- 
ent nrofitoble  immigration  and  alien  deportaUon  law  pracUce  and 
SidtedepOTtotlon  depend  principally  upon  political  puU  and 
the  alien's  friends'  infiuence  and  financial  abUlty  to  empl^  an 
expensive  ImmlgraUon  lawyer,  instead  of  upon  the  mertU  of  hJs 

It  would  be  a  very  simple  matter  to  compel  ttie  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  report  aU  these  hardship  cases  to  Congress  for  action. 
instead  of  pUing  them  up  in  the  Department,  behind  her  demand 
for  more  dlscreUons  to  nullify  the  existing  Uw.  When  she  re- 
admitted deported  "wild  eyed*  anarchisto  like  Emma  Goldman  and 
other  radicals  like  WUli  Musuenberg.  Henri  Barbuasee  et  aL.  to  en- 
ter our  cotmtry,  she  demonstrated  that  Congreea  should  be  now 
considering  a  bill  to  cut  down  her  present  discretions  to  nullify  tbe 
existing  inadequate  law.  ^       ^  ,   , *^ 

Let  Congress  pass  a  law  compeUing  the  Secretary  ct  Labor  to 
report  genuine  hardship  cases,  with  all  the  pertinent  facta.  Tlian 
It  wUl  be  a  very  simple  matter  for  Congresa.  after  tt  bas  ttae  facMi 
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and  the  report  has  been  made  available  to  the  public  a  reasonable 
time,  to  grant  the  relief  by  simple  Joint  resolution.  Every  session 
of  Congress  more  than  a  thousand  private  bills  pass  granting  sim- 
ilar relief  in  other  fields. 

W.  F.  Kmotxsx. 

takoka  pakx.  Mo- 


Work  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  August  20, 1937 


STATBCCirr  BY  TBS  RATIONAL  LABOR  RELATIONS  BOARD 


Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rkcord  a  statonent  prepared  by  the 
NatUmal  Labor  Relations  Board,  setting  forth  the  activities 
of  the  Board  during  the  first  6  months  of  1937. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  jear  1986  saw  an  appreciable  Ixuaease  In  activity  of  the 
National  Labw  Relations  Board,  the  quasi-Judicial  body  charged 
with  admlnlstolng  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  yet  pre- 
liminary flgiires  Indicate  that  the  great  Increase  In  the  work 
of  the  Boaitl  took  place  during  the  first  6  months  oi  this  year, 
particularly  following  validaUon  of  the  act  on  April  12.  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  CJourt.  The  accompanying  tables  num- 
bered one  to  six  are  a  statistical  svunmary  of  the  dispoeltion  of 
caaes  recelTed  under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  This  nar- 
rative la  confined  largely  to  figures  for  the  first  6  months  of 
1987. 

In  January  1937  the  Board  received  a  total  of  110  new  cases 
lavotving  24,744  workers.  By  the  end  of  April  this  total  had 
Inereaaed  more  than  four  times  to  477  cases  inv(^ving  159,051 
workers.  By  June  the  work  of  the  Board  had  increased  to  nearly 
12  times  the  January  level,  with  1,284  cases  Involving  369356 
iMTkera.  This  tremendous  Increase  in  the  activity  of  the  Board 
leflects.  In  part,  a  beUef  oa  the  part  both  ot  employees  and  em- 
ployers in  a  growing  opportunity  for  the  adjustment  of  industrial 
disputes  by  orderly  administrative  process  vmder  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

Dsaplte  this  large  influx  of  cases  to  the  Board  and  the  fact  that 
the  stair  has  been  literally  overwhelmed  with  the  voliune  ol  work 
before  tt.  an  Impreaatve  reeoctl  of  closing  cases  has  been  made. 
There  are  two  types  of  cases  which  come  before  the  Board  In  its 
work  of  irtaM11?r»Tic  labor  relations  In  the  industries  which  fall 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  act.  One  type,  complaint  cases. 
Involve  alleged  vlotoUoa  by  emplc^era  of  the  act.  The  other  type 
conoema  itpicecntstlrtn.  or  electiois  to  determine  representatives 
of  the  employees'  own  choosing. 

Hie  Board  and  Ita  U  regional  ofllces  conducted  three  elections. 
Involving  34  woiiEers.  In  January  of  this  year.  By  AprU  the  total 
had  Increased  to  29  elections,  involving  19.447  workers.  The  niun- 
b«r  of  electloiw  oonducted  increased  to  106  caaesv  involving  59.477 
workns.  m  June.  Dtulng  this  montli  alone  a  dally  average  of 
mmndmately  3.000  woiiters  voted  hy  secret  ballot  in  elections 
tmd  under  Board  au^dces  to  choose  th^r  own  representatives. 
CotataiMlUic  raoent  dcetkms  included  tboae  at  the  Jones  ft  Laugh- 
Un  steel  plant,  terminating  a  strike  Invtdving  about  26.000  workers; 
the  Packard  Motor  Car  plant.  Involving  14,000  workers;  the  New 
York  shoe  doctlona,  Involvtag  97  ccmipantow;  and  the  current  elec- 
tions among  the  unlicensed  peraooncl  on  seagoing  vessels  operated 
by  aoma  W  steamahlp  oompanlea  out  of  eastcm  and  Oulf  ports, 
which  It  la  b^evcd  will  go  far  toward  settling  what  at  times 
^ipeared  a  rather  hopeleaa  situation.  Following  Board  elections 
conductad  in  the  Jones  *  Latighlln  and  Packard  plants,  officials 
of  thee*  eonqMUklca  entered  Into  exclusive  bargaining  contrarts 
with  the  itnioTiB  Involved,  and  the  president  of  each  company 
eoaqdlmented  Board  n"*^^^  on  the  conduct  (rf  the  elections. 

An  Impreaslve  feature  of  the  Board**  activities  during  1936,  and 
particularly  during  the  first  6  months  of  1937.  Is  foimd  In  the 
•ettlement  of  case*  by  agreanents  between  employers  and  unions 
Involved  In  coptioverslea.  Again  using  January  as  a  month  tor 
oompariKm,  78  cases.  Involving  0.683  waiters,  were  closed  by  agree- 
mant  between  the  partlea  In  that  month.  In  April  131  cases, 
involving  40.141  workers,  were  doeed  by  agreement;  and  in  June 
the  total  reacbed  468  tasee.  Involving  107.706  wortcna.  Thus,  dur- 
]i«  tbo  moatb  of  June  nearly  as  many  eaaea  were  closed  by  agree- 
menla  mt  were  leoelved  In  all  categories  during  the  month  of 
April.  It  might  be  pointed  out  here  that  promptness  In  initial 
Btagas  of  labor  dilutes  is  an  ImiMrtant  element  In  seciirlng 
agiee—Bti  between  employers  and  ^»»»«»»«i 

In  addition  to  the  eaass  settled  bf  agreement,  an  Increasing 
of  caaes  were  withdrawn  by  petitioning  unions  in  June 


of  this  year.  Such  withdrawals  amounted  to  189  casea.  Involving 
16  783  workers.  The  Board  dismissed  57  cases,  involving  12.975 
workers  during  June,  either  for  lack  of  Jurisdiction  at  because 
the  t^k&  ot  the  case  did  not  warrant  action.  A  total  of  671 
cases  involving  142,465  workers  were  closed  by  agreement,  with- 
drawal, dismissal,  compliance,  or  otherwise  diulng  Jxme.  Thla 
was  roughly  six  times  the  volimie  of  cases  closed  In  January. 
Despite  this  increase  in  the  nxmiber  of  cases  closed,  the  number 
of  cases  pending  has  increased  sharply. 

The  soimdness  of  the  theory  upon  which  the  act  is  based  la 
demonstrated  by  an  examination  of  the  figures  relating  to  cases 
Involving  threatened  or  actual  strikes  which  have  been  received 
by  the  Board.  In  January  of  this  year,  a  total  of  44  cases.  In- 
volving 5,701  workers,  affected  by  threatened  or  act\ial  strlkefl 
came  before  the  Board.  Threatened  strikes  were  averted  In  10 
of  these  cases.  Involving  3.562  workers,  and  31  actual  strikes  were 
settied  involving  1.412  workers.  The  total  number  of  strike  cases 
handled  Increased  to  211  cases,  involving  70,714  workers  In  June. 

Of  this  June  total  100  strikes  were  settled.  Involving  26391 
workers,  while  an  additional  70  threatened  strikes  were  averted. 
Involving  34,331  workers.  For  the  entire  half  year  a  total  of  625 
strikes  or  threatened  strike  cases  were  handled,  involving  148,694 
workers.  Of  this  number.  325  actual  strikes  were  settled  under 
Board  auspices  involving  77.887  workers,  and  217  threatened  cases 
averted  involving  53,196  workers.  Thus  the  Board  is  assuming  a 
more  important  role  In  the  field  of  obviating  strikes  which  obstruct 
Interstate  commerce. 

One  of  the  outstanding  developments  noted  in  cases  coming 
before  the  Board  is  the  growing  tendency  for  disputants  to  use  the 
mechanism  of  stipulations  to  avoid  expensive  and  long  drawn-out 
legal  processes.  Stipulations  are  e  itered  into  at  hearings  before 
the  Board's  trial  examiners  whereby  a  company  may  admit  allega- 
tions set  forth  In  a  Board  complaint,  agree  to  the  issuance  of  a 
cease-and-desist  order,  and  reinstate  any  discharged  employees  in- 
volved, while  union  representatives  agree  to  withdraw  all  charges 
against  the  company  upon  certification  of  compliance  with  ths 
provisions  of  the  stipulations.  Recent  examples  of  this  action  are 
found  in  the  cases  of  Dickson  Jenkins  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  and 
United  Garment  Workers  of  America,  Local  Union  No.  181;  Caloric 
Gas  Stove  Works  &  Topton  Foundry  Co.,  Inc.,  and  International 
Molders  Union  of  North  America,  Local  114;  Lukens  Steel  Co.  and 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel  &  Tin  Workers;  Southern 
Lumber  Co.  and  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  &  Joiners, 
Sawmill  Workers  Union,  No.  2645;  Aponaugh  Mills  and  Textile 
Workers  Local  Union,  No.  20850. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  at  this  point  to  refer  briefiy  to  the  Board's 
legal  record. 

The  Board's  orders  have  been  substantially  or  fully  upheld  In 
16  out  of  17  cases  heard  by  the  courts  and  fully  decided  on  the 
merits  thus  far  under  the  procedure  of  the  statute,  after  hearings 
by  the  Board,  including  two  cases  decided  by  consent  decree.'  In 
the  16  cases  w^on  by  the  Board  the  courts  ordered  reinstatement 
of  459  employees,  214  with  back  pay. 

In  not  a  single  case  have  the  Board's  fact  findings  been  re- 
versed In  whole.  The  Board's  findings  of  fact  were  modified  In 
only  one  case,  as  to  three  of  the  employees  involved,  but  were 
affirmed  as  to  four  others  in  the  same  case  and  the  company  re- 
quired to  bargain  collectively  with  the  complaining  labor  organi- 
zation (Agtcilines,  Inc.  v.  N.  L.  R.  B.,  Dec.  22.  1936  (C.  C.  A.  6th) ). 
In  all  five  of  the  cases  upholding  the  constltutloiiallty  of  the 
Wagner  Act  in  April  1937,  the  Supreme  Court  also  found  that  the 
Board's  findings  as  to  unfsdr  labor  practices  were  supported  by 
substantial  evidence.  Since  the  Supreme  Court  decisions,  there 
have  been  eight  rulings  by  circuit  courts  of  appeals.  Of  these, 
four  affirmed  the  Board's  orders  in  whole,  three  afllrmed  Board 
orders  subject  to  modification  as  to  certain  aspects  of  the  affirma- 
tive relief  granted;  one  set  aside  the  Board's  orders  in  whole,  on 
an  Issue  of  law  depending  upon  facts  arising  subsequent  to  the 
Board's  original  decision  N.  L.  R.  B.  v.  New  Jersey  Ferry  Co.,  June 
18,  1937   (C.  C.  A.  3d). 

In  no  cases  have  the  Board's  orders  been  set  aside  because  ci 
constitutional  or  other  defects  In  the  Board's  procedtire.  In  the 
Jones  &  Laughlln  case  the  Supreme  Court  said  of  the  statute: 

"The  procedural  provisions  of  the  act  are  assailed.  But  these 
provisions,  as  we  construe  them,  do  not  offend  against  the  con- 
stitutional requirements  governing  the  creation  and  action  of 
administrative  bodies  (see  Interstate  Commerce  CommiMaion  v. 
Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  Co..  227  U.  S.  88,  91).  The  act  estab- 
lishes standards  to  which  the  Board  must  conform.  Iliere  must 
be  complaint,  notice,  and  hearing.  The  Board  must  receive  evi- 
dence and  make  findings.  The  findings  as  to  the  facts  are  to  bs 
conclusive,  but  only  if  supported  by  evidence.  The  order  of  the 
Board  is  subject  to  review  by  the  designated  court,  and  only  when 
sustained  by  the  court  may  the  order  be  enforced.  Upon  that 
review  all  questions  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Board  and  the 
regtilarity  of  its  proceedings  and  all  questions  of  constitutional 
right  or  statutory  authority  are  open  i  to  examination  by  the  cotirt. 

>In  two  cases  not  Included,  the  circuit  courts  set  aside  the 
Board's  orders  largely  or  wholly  on  constitutional  grounds  prior 
to  the  Sxvireme  Coiut* s  decisions  in  AprU  upholding  the  Wagner 

^1\  K?^K"'J^^°^-  "f^-  ^°  '■  ^-  ^-  -B-  B..  Oct.  6,  1936  (O.  O.  A. 
4th) :  N.  L.  B.  B.  V.  Mackay  Radio  <fe  Telegraph  Co.,  Jan.  11,  1937 
(C.  C.  A.  9th).  In  the  Poster  case  the  Board's  subsequent  wpll- 
cation  for  rehearing  was  denied;  in  the  Mackay  case  a  rehearing 
was  prayed  for  and  granted,  the  case  was  recently  reazsoed.  and  la 
now  awaiting  decision.  . 
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We  construe  the  procedural  provisions  as  affording  adequate  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  Judicial  protection  against  arbitrary  action  In 
accordance  with  the  well-settled  rules  applicable  to  administrative 
agencies  set  up  by  Congress  to  aid  In  the  enforcement  of  valid 
legislation."  _     ^ 

Fifteen  cases  are  now  on  file  with  various  circuit  coxirts,  brought 
by  the  Board  for  enforcement  or  by  the  employer  Involved  for 
reviews.    The  Board  contemplates  authorizing  addltioiud  enforce 


ment  proceedings  in  other  instances  where  it  orders  have  not  been 

complied  with.  

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  decisions  on  final  orders  to  cease 
and  desist,  the  courts  throughout  the  country  have  established  the 
Board's  right  to  proceed  vrith  hearings  and  elections  free  from 
Injimctions,  except  in  the  first  circuit.  The  Board  recently  peti- 
tioned the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  review  the  adverse 
decision  of  this  circuit  on  the  Injxmction  question. 


Tablx  l.—StHkea  averted  and  strike  cases  handled  under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  October  193S  through  Dee.  31,  1936 


Total  strikes  averted 
and  actual 

Actual  strikes 

Year  and  month 

Averted  strikes 

Total  handled 

Settled 

Transferred 

Otherwise  closed 

Ctaes 

Workers 
involved 

Csses 

Workers 
involved 

Cases 

Workers 
-  involved 

Cases 

Workers 
involved 

Cases 

Workers 
Involved 

Caass 

Workers 
involved 

1835— October 

November 

December 

1036— January 

February 

March 

April 

19 
20 
15 

18 
13 
21 
19 
3« 
21 
32 
20 
19 
72 
30 
47 

8,792 
8,896 
3,590 

2,728 
1,218 
2,025 
3,204 
6,406 
2.443 
31,070 
1,061 
3,380 
5,719 
3,637 
6,109 

14 

5 
3 

3.198 
6,506 
1,784 

935 
298 
679 

2.361 
519 
645 

6,050 
256 
300 

l.MO 

l,4fiO 
294 

10 

14 

9 

14 
5 
18 
10 
32 
18 
24 
6 
15 
69 
25 
44 

1.594 

1,806 

1,793 

920 

1,346 

843 

4.887 

1,798 

26,020 

795 

3.080 

4.169 

2,177 

6,815 

3 
9 
6 

9 

--- 

7 
18 
11 
U 

2 
14 
62 
18 
15 

S90 
1,734 
1.118 

1,007 

8a9' 

638 

i,3»r/ 

1,090 
10,068 
875 
2,986 
2,472 
1,300 
3,478 

-- 

1 

1 
1 
3 
1 
5 
2 
2 

218' 

200 

725 

250 

285 

30 

3,139 

450 

U.944 

37 

1.304 
438 

487 

561 
670 
492 
175 
441 

\^y      

368 

June 

2.008 
420 

July 

August 

94 

Beptember 

October 

1 

652 

1,045 
877 

November 

December 

2 

450 

1,887 

Total 

402^^^        84,270 

89 

24.837 

313 

58,433 

196 

28,523 

20 

19,843 

as 

11,076 

Tablx  2. — Number  of  elections  and  number  of  worken  involved  in 
elections  conducted  under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
October  1935  through  Dec.  31.  1936  


Year  and  month 


Total 


1935— October 

November 

December 
1936— January 

February 2S ^ 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December. 


Tablx  3. — Preliminary  data;  threatened  strikes  averted  and  strike 
cases  handled  under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  Jan.  1, 
1937.  through  June  30.  1937.  l>y  months  


Month  and  year 


January  1937.. 
February  1937. 
March  1937... 

April  1937 

May  1037 

June  1937 


Total 625 


Total  strikes 

averted  and 

strikes 

bandied 


Cases 


44 

33 
107 

72 
158 
211 


ers 


6.701 
8,028 
-i4.459 
16,780 
i3,0i2 
70,714 


118,694 


Strikes 
averted 


Cases 


10 
2 
61 
23 
51 
70 


217 


Work- 
ers 


3,5> 
1,6W 
6,0-9 
3,817 
4,700 
34,331 


Strikes 
handled 


Cases 


U 

31 
46 

49 
107 
141 


53,196  I    408 


Work- 


:^13S 
6,300 
19,380 
12,033 
18,303 
36,383 


Strikes 
setUed 


Cases 


SI 
16 
40 
35 
.03 
100 


85,tt8  I    325 


Work- 
ers 


1.412 

3,634 

18,703 

9,280 

17,860 

26,801 


77,887 


Tablb  4.— Preliminary  data— Total  cases  received,  caaes  closed  by 
regional  offices,  and  cases  dosed  by  agreement  under  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  Jan.  1,  1937,  through  June  30,  1937, 
by  months 


Month  and  year 

Total  cases  rs- 
ceived 

Casesck>sedi 

Closed  by  agree- 
m«nt 

Cases 

Workers 

Cases 

Worken 

Cases 

Workers 

JftntiATV  1937           ....« 

no 

195 

238 

477 

1,064 

1,284 

24,744 
74.870 

49,187 
159, 051 
315,772 
360,856 

117 

lao 

136 
210 
435 
658 

11,783 
1^135 
24,413 
47,847 
113,  OU 
136,743 

78 

64 

91 

131 

328 

468 

6.683 

February  1937 

March  1937 

8,853 
21,844 

Aoril  ia37        --..    . 

40,141 

May  1937 

June  1937       

98,534 
107,706 

Total 

l.3« 

803,480 

i.«7e 

348, 896 

1.160 

283,708 

1  Includes  only  cases  closed  by  reponal  oflloes  and  axdnding  cases  forwarded  to  tbe 
Board. 


Tablb  6. — Preliminary  data;  elections  held  and  vorkers  involved 
in  election*  held  under  the  National  Labor  ROmtkma  Act  Jan.  i, 
1937.  through  June  30,  1937.  by  months 


Year  and  month 


1937-nJanaary... 
Febnuiy. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Total. 


142,811 


Work  of  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  August  20,  1937 


STATEMENT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  MARrmOB  COMMISSION 

Mr.  GUFPEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcord  a  statement  relative  to  the 
work  of  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  new  program  to  revitalize  and  modernise  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  was  inaugurated  with  the  appointment  last  Aprtl  of 
the  permanent  United  States  Maritime  Commission  offlve  mem- 
bers to  administer  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  The  perma- 
nent Commission,  which  is  headed  by  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Kennedy, 
succeeded  a  temporary  three-man  commission  which  was  named 
in  September  1936  and  had  been  chiefly  occupied  In  the  meantime 
with  the  work  of  asslmUatlng  the  old  Merchant  Pleet  Corporation 
and  Shipping  Board  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
which  were  transferred  to  the  Commission  by  the  act,  and  also 
In  initiating  preliminary  studies  and  surveys  In  preparation  lor 
the  application  at  the  new  law  to  the  maritime  Industry. 

The  first  task  of  major  importance  confronting  the  permanent 
Commission  was  Involved  in  the  termination  of  the  foreign  ooean- 
maU  contracts,  with  their  disguised  subsidies,  and  In  extending 
Government  assistance  to  American  shipping  openly  and  frankly 
throiigh  the  operating  subsidies  provided  in  the  statute  a«  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  mall  subsidies.  This  old  mjtbtm  at  Ooremment 
aid  to  encourage  the  development  of  a  merchant  marine,  providing 
for  the  payment  of  subsidies  to  American  steamahlp  operators 
^inrfja-  the  guise  of  payments  for  carrying  the  mall,  had  not  only 
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been  found  utterly  unaatlsfaetory  Irat  It  wu  thoroughly  discred- 
ited by  auocesslve  Investigations  of  th«  Senate  and  Post  Office 
Department,  which  dlscloaed  widespread  and  varied  abuses  on  the 
part  of  shipowners,  by  which  Oovemmcnt  funds  Intended  for  the 
upbuilding  of  the  merchant  marine  were  being  diverted  to  other 
purposes,  and  were  destroying  the  whole  program.  Actuated  by 
these  disclosures,  a  disgusted  Congress  enacted  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  which  was  designed  to  strip  Government  aid  to  shipping 
of  all  subterfuge  and  secrecy  and  place  it  on  an  open  and  forth- 
right basis. 

The  act  provided  for  the  termination  at  the  old  ocean-mall 
contracts,  some  of  which  had  imtil  1943  to  run,  on  June  30,  1937. 
There  were  43  of  these  contracts  which  were  held  by  28  steamship 
companies.  If  these  contracts  had  remained  in  effect  until  their 
expiration  date,  they  would  have  required  a  Oovemment  expendi- 
ture of  ovor  952,000,000.  By  reason  of  their  cancelation  contrac- 
tors asserted  claims  against  the  Gtovemment  aggregating 
973,000.000. 

Altho\2gh  the  permanent  Commission  when  it  took  office  had 
only  a  little  more  than  9  months  in  which  to  negotiate  tBS<^ttle- 
ment  of  the  ocean-mall  contracts  and  to  devise  a  program  for 
administering  the  new  operating  differential  subsidies,  the  Com- 
mission accomplished  this  tremendous  task  with  efficiency  and 
dispatch,  effecting  within  that  time  settlements  with  24  companies 
holding  33  of  the  foreign  ocean-mall  ctmtracts  at  a  net  cost  to 
the  Oovemment  of  leas  than  9935.000.  At  the  same  time  the  Com- 
mission negotiated  temporary  operating  differential  subsidy  con- 
tracts with  16  steamship  companies  covering  22  of  the  old  ocean- 
mall  routes,  the  whole  transition  from  the  outlawed  ocean-mail 
subsidies  to  the  new  form  of  subsidy  being  nuule  without  causing 
a  single  Interruption  In  service. 

The  C<»nmisslon  purposely  negotiated  the  operating  differential 
subsidy  agreements  for  a  tempcxary  period  of  6  months  from 
July  1,  1937.  The  Merchant  Marine  Act  represents  the  first  at- 
tempt to  sdentlflcally  approach  the  problem  of  subsidizing  ship- 
ping, and  the  Commission  desired,  among  other  things,  to  study 
the  results  ot  an  experimental  pnlod  heton  tn^ung  the  long-term 
contracts  provided  by  the  statute.  As  they  now  stand,  the  op- 
erating subsidy  sgreements  will  cost  the  Oovemment  for  the 
6-month  period  ending  Janiiary  1,  1938.  ^niroxlmately  94.600,000, 
whereas  payments  \mder  the  ocean-mail  contracts  in  the  same 
time  would  have  aggregated  about  97.600.000.  Thus,  the  Cotnmls- 
skm  effected  a  saving  of  93.000,000  for  the  Oovemment.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  new  subsidy  will  cost  the  Oovemment  about 
60  percent  of  the  previous  mail  pay,  although  this  \b  a  mtntmnm 
estimate  and  subject  to  revlslmi  on  the  basis  of  actual  operating 
results.  The  Commission  is  sanguine  that  if  operating  condl- 
tkms  in  the  industry  continue  to  Improve,  this  estimate  will  be 
considerably  lower.  In  granting  the  new  subsidies,  the  Commis- 
sion has  adhered  strictly  to  the  requirements  of  fln^nHfti  responsl- 
Mltty  on  the  part  of  subsidy  i^plicants.  and  in  seme  cases,  has 
required  a  fiscal  house-cleaning  as  a  condition  to  Oovemment 


lbs  permanent  Commission  found,  when  it  ttxA  office,  that 
the  American  merchant  marine  consisted  of  a  slow  and  aging 
fleet  of  vessels,  most  of  which  were  buUt  during  the  wartime 
program  and  which,  oonsiderlng  90  years  to  be  the  economic  life 
of  a  ship,  would  be  obsolete  by  1942.  Hot  a  single  cargo  vessel 
for  operation  in  oiir  foreign  commerce  had  been  onistructed  in 
15  years  and.  while  some  83  ships,  chiefly  of  the  combination 
cabin  and  cargo  type,  had  been  built  under  the  terms  of  the 
ooean-maU  oontracU.  the  niuiber  feU  far  short  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  an  adequate  replacement  program.  It  was  plain  that 
If  the  country  was  to  have  a  flrst-dass  merchant  marine  which 
could  compete  sacoessfuUy  with  modem  and  fast  foreign-flag 
fleets.  It  virtually  must  build  a  new  one.  OonsequenUy  the  C^- 
mlsslon  Immediately  called  on  aU  steamship  lines  receiving  Oov- 
snuasnt  subsidies  to  formulate  a  long-range  rebuilding  program, 
and  at  the  same  time  It  drafted  a  tentative  program  to  meet 
Immediate  replacement  needs.  Tb  completely  tehabilltate  the 
MfKChant  aaarlns.  Commission  experts  have  estimated  that  300 
<»..™or»  •hips  wUl  be  rsqutred.  and  a  rehabilitation  program.  If 
followed  by  an  ordvly  replacement  program,  can  be  accomplished 
JTSiiSfJZ!?'**^  "^  the  n«t  5  years  by  the  expenditure  of  about 
9100XK)0.000  a  year,  and  will  gtW  the  Nation  a  merchant  marine 
of  which  it  can  be  proud. 

WhUe  the  new  ships  are  Imperatively  needed,  the  Commission 
-^no*  undertaking  a  frensied  bonding  program.  Quite  the  con- 
Vtmrj.  Mindful  of  its  regjonslbtUUes.  the  Commission  ia  proceed- 
ing praetlcaUy  and  sensibly  by  first  Initiating  an  Intensive  eco- 
nomic survey  of  the  entire  shipping  problem  in  which  all  of  its 
aqtects  will  be  carefully  examined  and  considered.  This  is  the 
first  time  such  a  comprehensive  survey  of  shipping  has  ever 
been  made.  Meanwhile,  the  plans  for  bofldlng  the  new  ships  have 
been  defwred  until  the  oompletkm  of  this  survey  which  is  ex- 
nect«i  by  October  1.  At  that  time,  the  Commission  will  decide 
In  the  light  of  the  facts  developed  by  its  studies  whether  or  not 
It  is  justified  in  going  ahead  with  Its  program. 

Prom  a  regulatory  stanc^lnt.  the  Maritime  Commission  func- 
UoBs  in  the  shipping  Industry  much  the  same  as  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  functions  In  its  sphere,  and  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  Indirectly  increased  Its  activities  In  this  respect,  par- 
ticularly with  refttexkoe  to  the  control  it  may  ex»cise  over  stMm- 
ttip  ooofcrenoea.  Por  example,  section  810  provides  that  It  shall 
.^S?''"*  '*"  •**'  oontractor  receiving  an  operathig  differential 
subsidy  to  continue  as  a  party  of  or  to  oonf orm  to  any  agreement 


with  another  carrier  or  carriers  «•  to  engage  In  any  practfee  In 
concert  with  another  carrier  ot  carriers  by  water  which  is  unjustiy 
discriminatory  or  unfair  to  any  other  citizen  of  the  United  States 
who  cerates  a  common  carrier  by  water  exclusively  employ- 
ing vessels  registered  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
on  an  established  trade  route  from  and  to  a  United  States  port. 
Por  the  purpose  of  insuring  compliance  with  this  section  a  more 
careful  investigation  Is  being  made  of  agreements  filed  for  ap- 
proval under  section  15  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  and  of  the 
practices  of  carriers  under  existing  agreements. 

In  order  to  give  shippers  and  carriers  the  greatest  practicable 
benefits  under  the  regulatory  powers,  the  Commission  has  ex- 
pedited, consistent  with  the  ability  of  parties  to  prepare  their 
cases,  its  consideration  of  complaints  by  setting  cases  for  hearing 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date  and  by  announcing  its  decisions, 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Also,  with  the  same  object  in 
view  the  Maritime  Commission  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  have  entered  Into  a  cooperative  working  arrangement 
under  which  each  Commission  notifies  the  other  of  cases  in  which 
they  have  a  mutual  interest.  The  arrangement  covers  situaticms 
where  rail  and  water  rates  are  related  in  any  way  or  where  rail 
and  water  competition  is  Involved,  and  may  be  Illustrated  by  a 
case  handled  during  the  early  summer,  in  which  changes  were 
made  in  the  strictly  (Ksrt-to-port  rates  between  Oulf  and  AUantio 
ports,  filed  with  the  Maritime  Commission,  and  in  proportional 
port-to-port  rates  between  the  same  ports  and  in  Joint  rail  and 
water  rates  based  thereon,  filed  with  the  Interstate  Conmierce 
Commission.  A  Joint  hearing  was  held,  presided  over  by  an  ex- 
aminer from  each  Commission,  and  later  oral  argument  was  held' 
Jointly  before  both  Commissions.  While  there  was  free  discussion 
and  interchange  of  Information  between  the  two  bodies,  each 
Commission,  of  course,  reached  its  own  independent  oonclotions. 


Work  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  DIETERICH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  August  20,  1937 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 


Mr.  DIETERICH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlmoas  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a  statement  as  to  the 
work  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Among  the  Federal  agencies  which  have  made  Important  con- 
tributions to  the  general  welfare  during  the  present  admlnistm- 
tion  is  the  Federal  Trade  Ctommission.  The  Commission's  service 
and  the  need  for  its  continued  vigUance  were  recognized  by  the 
President  in  an  address  delivered  JtUy  12.  last,  when  he  laid  the 
cornerstone  for  the  new  home  of  that  Commission  beins  erected 
on  Constitution  Avenue.  »~*hs  ««ow««*» 

In  that  address  the  President  said  that  the  Commission's  "xeoord 
of  accomplishments  in  the  interest  of  fair  competition  •  •  • 
warrants  that  this  body  shall  have  a  habitation  adeouate  to  Its 
needs  and  in  keeping  with  the  Importance  of  the  tasks  which  it 
has  accomplished  and  will  continue  to  perform  in  the  protection 
of  American  trade."  The  President  added  that  the  "dangers  to 
^fJ°^^  gro^ng  out  of  unfair  methods  of  competltton  stiU 
exist  and  make  the  work  of  the  Commission  of  vital  hnportanoe 
In  the  country's  economic  life.  k«*«~«« 

•The  Federal  "n-ade  Commission  is  one  of  the  older  of  the  Im- 
portant independent  agencies  of  the  general  Government  It  ad- 
S^*!"^)^.  organic  act,  approved  September  26,  1914:  and  also 
^  l"^*''"°S  J''"  ^"°^  2  of  the  Clayton  Act  as  aiiwnded  iS 
li^^  "i^?"^^*"^^  ^''*'  approved  June  19,  1936,  declaring  un- 
lawful certaiji  forms  of  price  dlscrlmhiation  In  the  intrnt  of 
f^^^l^°°  °'r^"^?y  "^  opportunity  in  business  wlthout^^l^ 
^t  ^H  K  a^d^efflciency:  also  sections  3,  7.  and  8  of  the  ^ton 
t^L,^^""^  "'*''®  unlawful  tying  and  exclusive-dealing  amtricS 
^^f^  •  "  ^derstandings,  corporate  acqulsltionTof  stockS 
™i^i^!^^tK°°'Sf°Kf  u!"'^  interlocking  directorates;  and  also  aS 
ministers  the  Webb-Pomerene  Export  Trade  Act  almed^  th« 
promotion  of  foreign  trade  by  pitting  the  oiSSSuon^f 
e^rt-trade  associations  engaged  exclusively  totS?SpSt  Susl- 

In  addition,  the  Commission  Is  an  imp<»tant  investUratlnff 
f^  n,^t  I^ldent  may  direct,  the  Attorney  General  mayre- 
S'e^ubTlc'^i:^^"  ^^  ^'^  ^*^"-'  -«?^«^-  necessai'L 

i«^irti?»'J^'*K**'  preventing  unfair  methods  of  competition,  and 
In  aiding  in  the  prevention  of  monopoly,  the  ConuniSon.  d^ir^ 
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the  4  years  and  1  month  between  July  1.  1933.  and  July  81,  1937, 
had  before  it  for  consideration,  a  total  of  11,266  cases  arising 
under  its  JurisdictKm.  Of  this  number,  8,764  were  disposed  of 
during  that  period,  leaving  1,502  pending  as  of  July  31.  last. 

During  this  same  period,  the  Commission  issued  1,085  com- 
plaints alleging  imlawful  practices,  and  a  total  of  712  orders  to 
cease  and  desist.  It  dlsposied  of  22  other  such  complaints  by  per- 
mitting respondents  to  stlp\ilate  to  cease  and  desist  from  the 
unlawful  practices  charged  in  the  complaints. 

Also,  during  this  period,  the  Commission  dlsi>osed  of  1,288  falsa 
or  misleading  advertising  cases  by  negotiating  stipulations  in 
which  advertisers  stipulated  to  cease  and  desist  from  advertising 
practices  held  to  constitute  unfair  methods  of  competition.  By 
employing  this  stipulation  procedure  in  this  large  number  of 
cases,  the  Commission  saved  much  time  and  expense  that  other- 
wise would  have  been  expended  in  bringing  these  cases  to  trial 
under  formal  procedure. 

Incidentally,  the  Commission's  record  in  the  com^  on  those 
of  its  cases  which  have  been  appealed,  has  been  remarkable  suc- 
cessful, and  is  indicative  of  the  exercise  of  care  and  thoroughness 
In  its  work.  Between  July  1,  1933,  and  July  31,  1937,  the  courts 
reviewed  51  Commission  cases  on  api>eal.  The  Commission  was 
sustained  in  all  save  one  of  these  cases,  and  its  lone  reversal  was 
by  a  5-to-4  decision  by  the  Supreme  Coiurt.  Incidentally,  this 
Is  the  only  Instance  in  which  that  Court  has  reversed  the  Com- 
mission in  more  than  6  years. 

Recently  the  ConmUsslon  has  been  especially  active  In  endeav- 
oring to  protect  the  public  from  price-fixing  conspiracies  and  the 
increased  cost  to  consumers  of  essential  commodities  which  in- 
variably results  from  price  fixing.  Among  those  whom  the  Com- 
-  mission  has  proceeded  against  were  most  of  the  producers  of 
viscose  rayon  yam  in  the  country,  who  were  charged  with  con- 
spiring to  fix  prices  and  curtail  production  of  rayon  yam.  The 
Commission  recently  entered  a  cease-and-desist  order  in  this 
case. 

Other  orders  have  involved  combinations  and  conspiracies  to  fix 
prices  and  suppress  competition  In  many  commodities  of  everyday 
use.  such  as  automobile^  parts  and  accessories,  foodstuffs,  electric 
cable  and  wire,  tinplate.  textile  fabrics,  clothing,  ftimitxue,  lumber, 
metal  windows,  school  supplies.  Industrial  rivets,  turbine  generators 
and  condensers,  water-gate  valves,  hydrants,  and  fittings,  and  many 
other  conunodlties.  Some  of  these  cases  resulted  from  investiga- 
tions made  of  certain  industries,  members  of  which  had  submitted 
identical  bids  to  proqiective  purchasers,  including  the  Federal  Gov- 
eriunent,  and  many  State  governments  and  municipalities. 

One  complaint  now  pending  is  against  substantially  all  of  the 
cement  manufacturers  of  the  country,  charging  a  combination  to 
maintain  identical  delivered  prices,  in  part  through  use  of  a  com- 
mon basing-polnt  system,  and  alleged  to  result  In  higher  prices  cm 
this  tremendously  important  building  material,  partic\ilarly  in  the 
construction  of  roads,  bridges,  dams,  and  buildings. 

At  present  much  of  the  Commission's  work  has  to  do  with  cases 
arising  under  the  Robinson-Patman  amendment  to  section  2  of  the 
Clayton  Act,  approved  June  19,  1936.  Up  to  July  31  last  the  Com- 
mission had  Issued  24  formal  complaints  involving  charges  of  vio- 
lation of  that  act.  Of  this  ntmiber,  five  hSd  been  dlspoMd  of,  two 
by  orders  to  cease  and  desist,  and  three  by  dismissal,  one  of  the 
latter  for  the  reason  that  the  respondent  corporation,  following  in- 
stitution of  Commission  proceedings,  surrendered  its  charter  and 
went  out  of  business,  obvioxisly  terminating  the  practices  with 
which  it  had  been  charged.  However,  these  formal  actions  con- 
stitute but  a  part  of  the  service  the  Commission  has  performed 
under  that  act,  and  takes  no  account  of  the  general  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  act  on  the  part  of  hundreds  of  busi- 
ness enterprises,  brought  about  through  correspondence  and  con- 
ferences with  members  of  the  Comimlsslon's  staff.  Thus  a  better 
understanding  of  the  requirements  of  the  act  was  brought  about 
on  the  part  of  bxisinessmen  generally,  terminating  many  price- 
discrimination  practices  which  were  tending  to  destroy  compe- 
tition. 

In  ftirtherance  of  its  work  of  preventing  unfair  methods  of 
competition,  the  Commission  has  sponsored  many  trade-practice 
conferences,  at  which  members  of  an  industry  assemble  and  agree 
upon  the  elimination  of  xmfalr-trade  practices,  injtirlotu  to  the 
industries  or  business  enterprises  affected,  and  which  of^n  con- 
stitute violations  of  law.  These  are  voluntary  movements  by  and 
within  the  enterprises  and  industries  concerned,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  business  morals.  Enforcement  of  fair-trade-practice  rules 
not  only  protect  honest  businessmen  from  the  sharp  practices  of 
unscrupulous  competitors,  but  also  result  in  great  benefit  to  the 
consuming  public. 

During  the  period  between  July  1,  1933,  and  July  31.  1937,  the 
Conunisslon  sponsored  43  trade-practice  conferences,  with  fair- 
trade-practice  rules  promulgated  for  27  of  the  industries  and 
businesses  concerned.  The  industries  and  lines  of  business  for 
which  these  43  trade-practice  conferences  were  conducted  had  a 
total  capitalization  of  more  than  $4,600,000,000.  with  total  annual 
sales  voliune  exceeding  $4,400,000,000,  and  employed  590,000  work- 
ers. Applications  for  27  other  trade-practice  conferences  are  now 
pending  before  the  Commission. 

Highly  important  In  the  work  which  the  Commission  has  per- 
formed has  been  the  Investigations  it  has  conducted.  Some  of 
them  have  been  of  great  importance,  notably  its  investigation  of 
electric  and  gas  utilities.  To  the  report,  with  recommendaticms, 
which  the  Commission  made  to  the  Congress  at  the  finish  oC 


that  inquiry,  together  with  disclosures  made  while  It  was  In 
progress,  were  due  in  part  imp<M-tant  legislation,  including  the 
Holding  Companies  Act  and  the  act  creating  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission.  Moreover,  this  inquiry  stimulated  many 
State  regulatory  bodies  to  rate  actions,  resulting  in  reductions 
which  are  saving  electric-power  consumers  of  the  Nation  hundreds 
d  millions  ot  dollars. 

Thirteen  investigations  were  on  the  Commission's  calendar  of 
work  on  Jiily  1,  1933,  or  have  been  placed  thereon  since  that  date. 
Of  these  inquiries,  all  but  two  have  been  completed,  and  one  of 
the  two  is  substantially  finished.  These  investigations  were: 
Electric  and  gas  utilities,  chain  stores,  salaries  of  corporation 
officers,  price  bases,  gasoline  prices,  steel  code,  steel  code  as 
amended,  textiles,  milk  investigation,  agricultural  income,  steel 
sheet  piling,  petroleiun  decree,  farm  machinery. 

All  of  these  investigations  have  been  finished  ezoepting  agrl- 
cultxiral  Income,  which  report  has  been  filed,  with  conclusions 
and  recommendations,  but  to  which  a  short  supi^ement  soon  will 
be  filed.  The  farm  machinery  investigation  is  due  to  be  com- 
pleted within  the  next  year. 

As  a  result  of  the  Commission's  chain-stores  inquiry,  th« 
Robinson-Patman  Act  was  enacted,  aimed  at  the  prevenUon 
of  price  discrimination  and  preferential  treatment  of  preferred 
customers  over  their  competitors. 

The  corporation-salaries  inquiry,  directed  by  a  Senate  resolu- 
tion,  developed  the  extent  to  which  officers  and  directors  of  cor- 
porations listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  were  profiting 
from  salaries  and  bonuses,  which  in  many  cases  were  exorbitantly 
high. 

The  gasoline  inquiry  was  made  by  direction  of  Senate  teao- 
lutlon  to  determine  the  reason  for  an  advance  in  the  prices  of 
gasoline. 

The  steel-code  inquiry  was  made  by  direction  of  Senate  resolu- 
tion to  disclose  practices  of  the  steel  Industry  tmder  its  code, 
particularly  with  respect  to  price  fixing. 

The  steel  code,  as  amended.  Inquiry  was  instituted  pursuant  to 
an  Executive  order,  to  make  a  study  of  the  multiple  basixig- 
polnt  sjrstem  established  under  the  amended  steel  code. 

The  milk  inquiry,  directed  by  a  House  concurrent  resolution, 
reqiiired  the  Conunisslon  to  examine  and  report  the  facts  with 
respect  to  the  sale  and  distribution  of  milk  and  dairy  products. 
The  Commission's  report  and  recommendations  are  now  before  . 
the  Congress. 

The  textile  investigation,  directed  by  Executive  order,  directed 
the  Commission  to  make  an  Inquiry  into  the  textile  industries 
to  furnish  a  basis  for  determining  whether  wage  Inereaaes.  or 
reduction  in  hotirs,  could  be  sustained  under  prevailing  eco- 
nomic conditions.  This  was  a  factual  study,  no  recommenda- 
tions being  called  for. 

Agricultural-income  Investigation,  made  imder  authority  of 
Senate  Joint  resolution,  was  ordered  to  determine  the  extent  of 
the  decline  in  agricultural  income  in  recent  years.  In  comparison 
with  the  movement  of  income  of  corporations  handling  or  proc- 
ewing  principal  farm  products.  Report  and  recommendations 
for  legli^tlon  have  been  filed  with  the  Congress. 

Steel  sheet-piling  inquiry,  made  by  direction  of  the  President. 
The  investigation  disclosed  evidence  of  colluslTS  bidding  on 
Oovemment  projects.  _.  _  *w 

TbB  petroleum-decree  inquiry  was  made  at  the  request  of  to* 
Attorney  General,  to  det«mine  whether  a  decree  Imposed  on 
certain  oil  companies  on  the  Paclfle  coast  by  a  Federal  court.  Is 
being  observed.     Report  flied  with  the  Attorney  Oeneral. 

Inquiry  (mietvd  by  the  Senate  to  investigate  and  report  oa 
prices  of  farm  machinery  and  profits  of  manuf aeturera  and  dis- 
tributors thereof.    This  Inqtdry  is  now  under  way. 

Price  bases,  fax  Inquiry  conducted  by  the  Conmusalon  on  Iti 
own  initiative  to  disclose  the  methods  and  effects  of  prloe-baslBf 
systems  as  used  in  the  steel  and  other  Inqiartant  induatrtea. 


Federal  Power  Commission  and  Its  Work 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  August  20,  1937 


STATEMENT  BT  HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH  OF  WASH- 

mOTON 


Mr.  SCHWELLEaraACH.  Mr.  President,  In  order  that 
thore  may  be  available  in  concise  form  information  concern- 
ing the  activities  and  accomplishments  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  tmder  this  administration,  I  have  inrepared  the 
following  statement,  which  I  ask  to  be  incorporated  in  fba 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcord. 


t 
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Tliere  betnf  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcoko,  as  follows: 


OoMicianoir  Ain  Itb  Wobk.  1933-37 
Qtm  sntborttj  over  tb«  movement  of  elettiic  energy  in  Inter- 
■lAte  eommeree  tn  addition  to  Ite  ptbtIoub  lurledlctlon  over  power 
projeets  on  public  lands  and  navigable  streama.  conducting  Ma- 
ttan-wMe  eurveya  of  eleetrle  rates,  power  reeourees.  and  demands, 
eooperattng  with  State  eoounlaatons  and  Federal  agencies  In  regu- 
lation or  electric  ntllltles  and  protection  of  oonsunKeia  and  In- 
I.  the  Federal  Power  Commission  has  rendered  notable  public 


Foor  years  ago  neither  (Sovemment  nor  industry  had  any  survey 
eoaqpr^MBslve  and  authentic  enough  to  determine  the  Nation's 
power  requirements,  future  markets  and  demands,  and  how  they 
can  be  moat  eoononileally  and  advantageously  supplied.  By  dlrec- 
tkm  of  the  Prertdsnt  hi  Ibncuttve  Order  Mo.  6351.  Issued  August 
10.  IMS,  the  Federal  Power  OftmmisBlon  conducted  our  first  survey 
of  "the  water  leeoweea  of  the  ITnlted  States  as  they  relate  to  the 
oonaervatlcm.  development,  control,  and  utUlaatlon  of  water  power. 
of  the  relation  of  wa«er  power  to  other  Industries  and  to  inter- 
state and  foreign  eommeree.  and  cf  the  transmission  of  electric 
MMTgy  la  the  Halted  States  and  Ita  distribution  to  consumers." 

Striking  facts  were  revealed  by  this  national  power  survey.  One 
was  the  need  of  larger  generating  capacity.  Sarly  m  1039  the  Com- 
mission ssttmatad  thai,  upon  the  resun^yUon  of  normal  Industrial 
acMvtty.  power  damande  would  require  the  addition  of  at  least 
4jBQ04M)0  kilowatts,  equal  to  the  capacity  of  60  large  generating 
^antt,  costing  1800.000.000.  Fraecasts  of  annual  demands  have 
baea  tar  exceeded.  Production  m  1086  totaled  118.603,106.000 
knowatt-hoors.  and  for  the  13  months  ending  July  80,  1037. 
reached  117,568,000.000  kilowatt-hours. 

Oeatrallaatton  of  power  prodiictlon  had  ptoeeeded  so  far,  this 
•orvey  showed,  that  78  percent  of  the  energy  generated  for  pub- 
lie  use  was  produced  In  only  223  generating  plants.  While  there 
were  8,800  electric  CTstems— 1.630  privately  owned  and  1,030  mu- 
nldpal  approadmately  80  percent  of  the  tfectrtcal  business  was 
transacted  by  only  107  large  systems.  Four  groups.  It  was  re- 
ported, oantroned  almost  one-third  of  the  Industry,  and  nine 
groups  coDtroned  48.7  percent,  practically  one-half  of  the  na- 
tional production  and  sale  of  electrical  energy.  These  conditions 
Inersased  the  demand  for  regulation  of  hoidliig  companies  which 
led  to  the  passage  of  the  PubUc  UtlUty  Act  of  1035,  title  n  of 
which  eon^Mised  the  aew  Federal  Power  Act.  giving  the  Commla- 
Hoa  authority  over  the  interstate  transmission  of  electric  energy. 
•ad  the  wholeaale  rates  and  security  Issues  of  oon^NUiles  engaged 
la  Bu^  laterstate  wimmeroe. 

Snrveiylag  the  conatry's  undevHoped  power  resources,  the  Com- 
mlsslon  reported  1383  sites  which.  If  fully  devdoped.  might  have 
aa  installed  capacity  cf  53.638300  kilowatts,  capable  of  producing 
aBBually  3ffMtt4MK>300  kUowatt-hours. 

la  oompUaaoa  with  the  President's  order  and  a  Senate  resolution. 
Ho.  80.  Seveaty-thlid  Oopgress.  first  session,  the  Commission  made 
•notandsdatadyof  thecostof  electric  distribution,  which  was  em- 
bodied In  power  sstles  no.  8.  Railway  electrification  was  reported 
la  the  toAth  publication.  The  Use  of  Kleetrle  Power  In  Ttans- 
portatlan.  Two  large  utility  amps  w«e  puhUahed.  one  showing 
Um  service  areas  of  the  principal  electric  utility  systems;  the 
otter  the  prtadpal  geaeratlng  plants  and  transmission  lines. 

Baetfle  rates  throughout  the  eountry  had  never  been  ofltdally 
eomplled.  Oriwiniws  and  regulatory  commissions  alike  had  no 
dependable  data  for  eompartsons.  By  dlrsctlon  cf  the  Congress. 
la  PubUe  Resolution  Nb.  18,  Seventy-third  Congrees  (S.  J.  Res. 
Tl).  approved  i^trll  14.  1884,  the  ndaral  Power  Commtwrton  con- 
ducted the  first  Natlon-wlds  riee^»d^te  survey  ever  made  tn 
ABMrlea,  xeportlng  the  actual  MQlll^ald  by  ootuumers  of  all 
dasBsa  la  everv  State,  dty,  and  town  In  the  Union.  This  aided 
materially  la  the  auaiarous  rate  redncttona  la  all  parts  of  the 
country  which  saved  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  con- 


Flfly-fiva  reports  were  amde  by  this  survey.  Thcee  reports  were 
m  such  deaumd  that  the  total  puldiehed  reached  nearly  200.000 
eoi^les.  Residential  rates  in  dtles  of  50,000  or  more  population 
awe  reported  eaiiy  In  1835.  This  waa  followed  by  48  separate 
reports.  1  for  each  State,  of  domestic  and  residential  rates  In 
eonununttles  of  all  slaes. 

Other  reports  presented  Average  Topical  Residential  Bills,  Rates 
tot  Kleetne  Servlee  to  Oommerdal  and  Industrial  Customers, 
Comparative  Rates  of  PuhUety  and  Privately  Owned  TTtUltles.  State 
OonunlaslOQ  JurtsdJctloa  and  Regulation  of  Bectrle  Rates  and 
Servloe,  Beetrfc  Rate  XThtformlty,  and  Rural  Bectrle  Scrrlce.  In 
addition,  there  was  oompPed  and  publlshad  a  i^ossary  of  Im- 
portant power  and  rate  terms. 


Pursuant  to  Ssnata  Resotutlon  75  (1833-88),  the  Commission 
prepared  a  report  for  the  Senate  ihowlng  the  salary  schedules  of 
executive  ofllcers  and  dlrecton  of  pubUc-utlllty  corporations  en- 
gaged ha  the  traaqwrtaUon  of  eleetrle  vautj  and  of  othcx  oor- 
poratloas  under  Federal  license. 

In  response  to  Senate  Reaolutlon  138,  approved  Kardi  1,  1885. 
the  Oomrnflop  made  an  investlgatloa  of  restraining  orders  and 
tBjODCttonB  fsBued  by  courts  agalm*  mualolpai  and  other  pubUdy 
oaiksd  sisstrlc-llght  and  power  plants,  the  cost  of  proceedings,  and 
the  kas  to  the  pubnc  therefrom.  Transmitted  to  the  Senate  on  Feb- 
ruary 88,  1886.  this  r^MTt  showed  a  total  of  378  petltlosM  for  such 
and  InjuztcUons  against  196  pubUe  authorltleab    Delays  In- 


cident thereto  totaled  288  years  8  months  33  days.  Direct  ex» 
penses  totaled  $376,233.  not  including  expenses  estimated  a* 
$1000300  by  the  dty  of  Loe  Angeles;  and  indirect  txpexu^s  were 
estimated  at  $11320307.  Of  the  278  petitions,  62  were  granted, 
163  denied  or  dismissed,  and  65  were  pending  as  of  the  date  of  the 
data,  December  1,  1035.  ^  ^  „  ^ 

By  direction  of  the  President,  the  Commission  made  a  detailed 
study  of  distribution  areas,  prospective  markets,  rates,  and  oUier 
elements  involved  as  a  basis  for  the  determination  of  wholesale 
rates  for  the  electric  energy  to  be  generated  at  Bonneville.  A 
qjeclal  report  was  also  made  on  prospective  power  markets  and 
probable  revenues  of  the  proposed  Clark  Hill  project  on  the 
Savannah  River  near  Augusta,  Ga. 

In  determining  the  feasibility  of  hydroelectric  power  develop* 
ment  in  connection  with  navigation  and  flood  control.  Army  engi- 
neers were  assisted  in  their  survey  of  several  important  projects. 
Induding  Denlson,  the  Pensacola  project  in  Oklahoma,  and  Fort 
Peck. 

To  assure  an  abundant  supply  of  electric  energy  throughout  the 
United  States  with  the  utmost  economy,  section  202  (a)  of  the 
Federal  Power  Act  empowers  and  directs  the  Commlssl<m  to 
divide  the  coimtry  into  regional  districts  for  the  voluntary  inter- 
connection of  facilities  for  the  generation,  transmission,  and  sale 
of  electric  energy.  A  map  and  order  tentatively  oiitllnlng  such 
districts  were  sent  to  all  State  conunissions  and  other  Interested 
parties  for  their  views,  comments,  and  suggestions,  which  are  now 
being  considered. 

By  invitation  of  State  commissions,  the  Federal  Commission  is 
assisting  in  investigations  looking  to  the  possibilities  of  more  com- 
plete interconnection  and  coordination  of  electric  facilities  in  Ken- 
tucky. Wisconsin,  and  Oklahoma. 

KAR,  POWKH,  AND  OTHBB  REPORTS   MAOS  AHD  IK  PRKPABATIOH 

For  months  the  Commission  has  been  engaged  In  what  is,  In 
effect,  another  Nation-wide  survey  of  electric  rates.  Rate  changes 
and  trends  over  a  period  of  12  years  are  analyzed  In  a  report  re- 
cently published,  and  rates  in  effect  January  1,  1937.  are  now  being 
compiled  and  analyzed.  These  wUl  be  published  in  48  separate 
State  reports,  one  for  each  State  In  the  Union,  covering  commer- 
cial and  industrial  rates  in  the  larger  cities  and  towns,  and  do- 
mestic and  residential  rates  In  the  approximately  20,000  com> 
munlties  of  250  or  more  population  in  the  United  States. 

Production  of  electricity  for  public  use  in  the  United  Statea 
Is  now  reported  monthly  and  periodically  by  the  Conunission. 
Statistics  have  been  collected  and  a  report  Is  being  prepared  on 
the  power  requirements  of  electrochemical  and  electrometallvtrgleal 
Industries. 

CORPOBATB    STBTTCTtTBES    SIMPUnZD — XNTERLOCKIMC    DIRECTORATES 

EMUEO  _ 

Corporate  structures  have  been  simplified,  imnecessary  corpora- 
tions eliminated,  millions  in  Interest  saved,  and  charges  reduced 
by  vanovis  companies  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Power 
Act  prohibiting  interlocking  directorates  and  requiring  Commis- 
sion approgsl  of  mergers,  sales,  and  security  issues.  One  company 
eliminated  30  imnecessary  corporations.  Elimination  of  improper 
Interlocking  relations  has  resulted  In  a  much  stronger  local  con- 
trol of  operating  companies.  In  one  large  system  185  interlocking 
directorates  or  positions  have  been  eliminated  by  the  companies 
concerned.  Thirty-two  proposed  mergers  have  been  considered 
and  applications  made  for  approval  of  secxirity  issues  aggregating 
more  than  $185,000,000. 

During  the  last  4  years  203  applications  for  licenses  have  been 
received — 103  for  generating  projects,  100  for  transmission  lines — 
and  153  licenses  and  permits  were  Issued  or  authorized  covering 
tdtlmate  capacity  of  2,766,000  horsepower.  The  Conunission  has 
collected  from  licenses  $2,458,340.  The  more  than  700  active 
projects  before  the  Commission,  including  those  granted  and  pend- 
ing, represent  over  4,000,000  installed  horsepower  and  estimated 
ultimate  installation  of  more  than  12,000.000  horsepower. 

Consistently  adhering  to  the  principle  of  actual  legitimate  coet 
as  the  basis  from  which  net  Investment  Is  flgtu-ed.  the  Commission 
has  also  acted  In  accord  with  the  President's  declaration  favoring 
prudent  Investment  as  a  basis  for  regiilation.  Every  effort  has 
been  made  to  end  the  abuses  of  holding-company  control,  and  to 
free  operating  companies  from  excessive  charges  made  and  bur- 
dens Imposed  by  holding  and  service  companies. 

"Squatting"  on  power  sites  by  promoters  or  power  companies 
for  speculative  or  obstructive  purposes  has  been  prevented  by 
requiring  applicants  to  show  good  faith,  and  denying  unreasonabia 
extensions  of  time  for  construction. 

COOPERATION   WITH   AND   AD  TO  STATE  COMMISSIONS 

A  detailed  plan  providing  for  closer  cooperation  of  Federal  and 
State  regulatOTy  bodies  and  better  utilization  of  their  facilities  has 
been  ad<^ted.  outlining  the  procedure  governing  joint  conferences, 
joint  hearings,  or  tpeciaH  boards  which  may  consider  matters  of 
mutual  Interest. 

Regional  office  were  established  In  five  dtles— New  York.  Chi- 
cago. Atlanta.  Denver,  and  San  Francisco — expediting  the  Commis- 
sion's field  work  and  enabling  it  to  render  more  effective  service 
to  State  commissions  and  other  local  officials.  States  can  be  and 
sare^  being  aided  materially  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act  In  regulating  utilities,  preventing  undue  charges  by 
holding  or  service  c(»npanies.  and  securing  reasonable  rates. 

Hius  the  Commission  has  been  engaged  for  months  in  a  study 
of  the  servloe  charges  made  by  subsidiaries  in  the  Associated  Oaa 
ti  Electric  Go.  group,  cooperating  with  the  Pennsylvania  comml*- 
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don  and  as  an  aid  to  that  State  in  Its  local  rate  regulation.  Tlie 
Investigation  has  been  tempwarily  su^ended  by  the  United  States 
circuit  court  of  appeals  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Conunission  has  proceeded  vigorously  in  protection  of  Fed- 
eral rights  on  navigable  and  nonnavlgable  streams  encroached 
upon  by  hydroelectric  projects.  The  most  notable  proceeding  Is 
that  instituted  by  the  C<»nmls8ion  shortly  over  2  years  ago  against 
the  Applachlan  Electric  Power  Co.,  which  Is  undertaking  to  con- 
struct without  a  Federal  license  a  large  hydroelectric  project  at 
Radford.  Va..  cm  New  River,  an  interstate  stream  fiowlng  through 
North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia.  This  case  is  still 
pending  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict cf  Virginia. 

UMIFURM    8TSTEM    OF    ACCOXTNTS    FOR    ELECTRIC    UTUJTIE8 

Natlon-wlde  ual^mlty  In  the  rules  and  regulations  governing 
accoimts  of  public  "VRllties  has  been  brought  distinctly  nearer  by 
the  imifOTm  system  of  accoiuits  prescribed  for  public  utilities  and 
licensees  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Power  Act,  effec- 
tive January  1.  1937.  Twenty  State  regulatory  agencies  have 
adopted  this  basic  system  and  others  are  planning  to  adopt  It  In 
the  near  future. 

A  list  of  units  of  electric  property  for  vue  in  cozmectlon  with 
this  accounting  system  was  adc^ted  on  January  13.  1037.  In 
July  1037.  agreement  was  reached  among  representatives  of  State 
and  Federal  agencies  on  a  form  of  annual  report  wplicable  to 
electric  utilities,  comprising  a  large  number  of  flnandal,  statistical, 
and  other  schedules.  Regulations  governing  the  presentation  of 
records  by  public  utilities  and  licensees  have  been  prepared  In 
tentative  form  and  are  now  being  considered. 

There  are  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission,  requiring 
accoimting  supervision,  licensed  projects  having  an  aggregate 
daimed  or  estimated  cost  of  approximately  $675,000,000.  During 
the  past  fiscal  year  an  examination  and  review  of  the  plant  ac- 
counts of  the  Niagara  Falls  Power  Co.  and  Its  predecessor  com- 
panies was  completed  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  with  a  view  to  determin- 
ing the  original  cost  of  its  electric  plant  in  operation  and  under 
construction  as  of  the  date  of  license  therefor.  The  amount  in- 
volved is  approximately  $45,000,000.  Field  audits  were  completed 
of  three  projects  involving  $88,000,000;  and  such  audits  are  In 
progress  on  six  projects  aggregating  more  than  $52,000,000. 

Progress  in  power  production  and  use  In  the  past  4  years  has 
been  amazing.  More  than  26,000,000  American  families,  farms, 
firms,  and  factories  now  have  electric  service,  an  increase  of  2,- 
250,000  since  1032.  Nearly  2.000.000  more  homes  are  enjoying 
this  comfort  and  convenience,  and  there  are  now  more  than  21.- 
000.000  residential  consiuners.  Over  200,000  new  farm  customers 
have  been  added,  and  the  total  nvunber  of  farms  electrified  will  this 
year  pass  the  million  mark.  Output  of  electricity  for  public  use, 
as  reported  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  increased  from  83,- 
153,083,000  kilowatt-hours  In  1032  to  113,602,106.000  kilowatt-hoxira 
In  1036.  a  rtse  of  more  than  36  percent  during  the  4-year  period. 


Accomplishments  of  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  HAMILTON  LEWIS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  August  20,  1937 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION 


Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
custom  a  statement  under  the  heading  "Accomplishments  of 
the  Works  Progress  Administration  in  2  Tears  of  Operation", 
which,  I  imderstand,  has  been  prepared  by  ofScers  of  that 
Administration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ACCOMPUSBSCKNTS    OP    TRS    WORKS    PROGRESS    ADMXKI8TRATION    IN    S 

TKARS   OP   OPERATIOKS 

Two  years  ago.  in  August  1935,  a  majority  of  the  States  were 
busy  setting  up  the  organization  necessary  to  carry  out  that  pro- 
gram of  work  relief  represented  by  the  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion. This  new  agency  of  Government  represented  the  evolution 
of  a  more  effective  security  for  both  individual  and  national  wel- 
fare in  times  of  enforced  idleness. 

Accomplishments  in  these  eventful  years  have  shown  so  swift 
an  advance  and  such  substantial  returns  as  to  command  the  in- 
terest of  progressive  nations  throughout  the  world.  A  brief  re- 
view of  what  has  been  done  Is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  vast  bene- 
fits it  has  brought  to  millions  of  needy  workers  who  were  out  of 
a  Job,  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and,  perhaps,  to  thoughtful  people 


everywhere  who  may  consider  the  part  of  government  In  correct- 
ing diseases  of  the  econmlc  system. 

The  record  of  W.  P.  A.  Is  expressed  In  terms  of  Its  progress, 
first,  in  providing  a  security  Income  for  needy  and  employabl* 
persons  through  Jobs  that  maintain  their  skill  and  their  morale; 
second,  in  producing  from  their  service 't>iihllc  Improvements  and 
services  of  value  to  the  whole  Nation. 

In  August  1035.  during  that  period  of  transition  in  which  the 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  was  stiU  a  major  factor, 
the  infant  W.  P.  A.  organization  was  employing  only  an  i^tprozl- 
mate  250.000.  By  November  of  that  year,  however,  the  W.  P.  A. 
program  was  well  under  way  and  its  project  workers  numbered 
between  2.000,000  and  2,500,000.  December  saw  the  completion 
of  the  change  whereby  the  Federal  Government  undertook  to  em- 
ploy the  needy  and  employable,  with  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments caring  generally  for  the  unemployable.  By  the  last  week 
in  February  1036  W.  P.  A.  employment  had  risen  to  a  speak  of 
3,035.852,  the  highest  on  record. 

At  this  time  more  than  $70,000,000  was  going  Into  the  pay 
envelopes  of  project  workers  every  half  month.  The  semi- 
monthly earnings  of  these  people  from  our  relief  rolls  had 
amounted  to  more  than  660.000,000  ever  since  mld-Decembtf 
of  1035. 

As  this  wage  was  sufficient  only  to  buy  Immediate  neoeasltiea. 
It  went  directly  and  wholly  into  the  country's  normal  chaimels  of 
trade,  stimulating  every  line  of  private  Industry  whUe  enabling 
Impoverished  families  and  Individuals  to  know  once  more  the 
happiness  found  in  an  earned  income.  Each  worker  was  assigned 
to  that  type  of  work  for  which  he  was  best  fitted,  in  a  widely 
diverse  program  that  gave  opportunity  for  the  exercise  and 
development  of  individual  skiU. 

Although  employment  remained  at  approximately  8.000.000 
through  mid-March,  a  marked  decline  came  with  the  expansion 
of  opportunities  for  private  employment  In  the  spring.  The 
reduction  from  the  peak  figtire  amoimted  to  nearly  500.000  by 
the  last  of  April  and  exceeded  750,000  by  the  end  of  July  1036. 

At  this  stage  of  the  program,  a  survey  showed  more  than 
00.000  work  projects,  with  an  estimated  cost  of  $1,460,000,000, 
had  been  selected  for  operation  by  the  Works  Progress  Admlnis-  ^ 
tratlon  through  AprU  15.  Nearly  foxir-flfths  of  these  <q>eratlona  '^ 
were  construction  work,  and  Improvements  of  highways,  roads, 
and  streets  accounted  for  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  value  of 
projects.  The  expansion  of  public  recreational  facilities,  the 
building  or  repair  of  schools  and  other  structures  or  commu- 
nity use  and  the  development  or  replacement  of  outworn  sewer 
systems  were  other  major  types  of  projects.  Whlte-ctdlar  worken 
also  were  emplojred  in  numerous  public  services.  Including  the 
distinctive  contribution  to  American  cultural  life  made  by  the 
Federal  arts  projects. 

Such  emergencies  as  the  drought  In  the  Great  Plains  aree  % 
jrear  ago  are  reflected  in  the  record  of  the  Works  Progress  Admin- 
istration, which  has  been  prompt  to  meet  even  such  unforeseen 
demands  and  give  employment  to  the  victims  on  useful  projects. 

On  September  15  of  last  year,  when  employment  on  W.  P.  A. 
projects  again  was  rising  as  a  reeiilt  of  the  droxight,  a  physical 
Inventory  of  improvements  already  completed  Illustrated  the  Im- 
mense return  on  its  Investment  In  work  relief  reallaed  by  the  Na- 
tion, apart  from  other  advantages  of  this  system  over  the  unre- 
munerative  dole. 

Briefly,  this  Inventory  diowed: 

More  than  25,000  miles  of  new  highways  and  streets,  with  repair 
of  approximately  117.500  miles.  These  Improvements  woe  supple- 
mented by  construction  or  Improvement  of  more  than  20.000 
bridges  and  approxlnuitely  4.500  miles  of  sidewalks  and  paths. 

New  public  buildings  numbering  4.140.  with  repairs  or  Improve- 
ments on  12,255.  (These  included  1,000  new  educational  huUdlngs 
and  7,176  improved.) 

Public  recreational  facilities  Including  1.415  new  athletic  fields 
and  playgrounds.  425  parks  and  falrgro\mds,  248  swimming  pools. 
More  than  1,500  existing  athletic  fields  and  playgrounds  and  1,000 
parks  and  fairgrounds  were  Improved. 

Sanitary  and  storm  sewers  totaling  3357  miles  In  length  had 
been  constructed,  drainage  ditches,  new  or  improved,  serving  more 
than  0.200  square  miles  were  listed  as  completed. 

Storage  dams,  chiefly  in  drought  areas,  with  a  combined  Im- 
poxmdage  of  a  million  acre-feet  of  water,  were  ready  for  use. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  major  tjrpes  of  physical  accom- 
plishments that  were  shown  in  the  inventory  last  September.  As 
this  accounting  does  not  Include  projects  on  which  work  was  still 
under  way  at  that  time.  It  does  not  show  the  fuU  measure  of 
improvements. 

By  the  end  of  1036.  121.240  such  projects  had  been  placed  In 
operation,  involving  an  estimated  cost  of  $3.528360,080,  of  which 
$463,781,248  was  covered  by  funds  pledged  by  local  sponsors.  In 
general,  there  had  been  little  change  in  the  types  of  projects. 
construction  work  representing  nearly  fotir-flfths  of  the  total. 

Since  October,  when  emergency  drought  employment  reached 
Its  peak,  the  rolls  of  project  workers  had  been  declining.  The 
number,  dtiring  the  last  week  of  December,  stood  at  2,102.400. 

miring  1037  there  has  been  a  marked  Increase  In  the  amotmt 
of  sponsors'  contributions,  rising  approximately  from  13  to  16 
percent,  and  a  continued  decline  In  administrative  and  nonrellef 
costs.  Administration  Is  now  limited  to  6  percent  of  expendi- 
tures, but  actually  has  been  below  that  since  the  early  stages  of 
the  program.  Nonrellef  labor,  now  at  the  lowest  point  In  the 
history  of  the  program.  Is  down  to  33  percent. 
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Dwlas  tbm  iHt  wveik  of  Wbnair  this  year,  jost  U  montlis  after 
the  all-time  high  of  more  than  8.000.000,  W.  P.  A.  enqdoTment 
wm  ^amn  to  3.145.503.  By  the  last  week  In  June  it  was  1321451, 
and  In  mld^July  the  ntunber  wae  1,856,585  (apptnTlmately  the 
aTerage  ntunber  that  can  be  carried  under  the  •1,5004XK),000  ap- 
propriation for  the  current  fiscal  year). 

Almost  136.000  projects  had  been  fAaced  In  operation  by  the 
end  of  the  flrrt  quarter  of  this  year,  and  the  objectives — useful 
vork  for  needy  unemployed— remain  unchanged.  The  record  of 
aeeampllshments  Is  the  best  erldenoe  that  work  rdlef  has  proved 
m  sound  asset  to  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  Nation. 


Conyentioii  of  Tomig  Democratic  Clubs 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
rridtt9,  Augu$t  20,  19S7 


JAIIBB   BOOSKVKLT   BBPORK    TBI    OON- 
VmnON  OP  TOUnO  DDiOCSATIO  CLUBS 


Mr.  aUFFKY.  Mr.  Ptesldent.  I  ftsk  unanlmoas  oonaent 
to  bare  printed  In  the  Ricou  a  timely  and  InstractiTe 
addreas  delivered  by  Mr.  James  Rooeevelt.  Secretary  to  the 
Fxcsident.  before  the  National  Convention  of  Young  Dem- 
ocratic Cloba  of  America,  at  IndlanapoUs,  Ihd..  on  August 
20.1937. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoao.  as  foQows: 

Tb  take  part  In  this  the  fourth  Battnin*^  eonventlon  of  the 
Toong  Democratic  Clubs  of  America  Is  a  particular  prlTOege.  It 
gliee  me  a  chance  to  greet  again  many  old  frlmds  who  were  pree- 
ent  at  the  first  oonventlon  held  at  Kansas  City  In  1933.  It  glres 
us  aU  a  chance  to  greet  new  friends  who  testify  to  the  growth  and 
vitality  of  the  Toung  Democratle  Clubs;  and  nothing  Is  more 
if^^^Tii|«»^«g  than  to  review  our  part  In  great  Tlctorlee  behind  us 
and  to  lay  our  plans  for  even  greater  ones  ahead. 

Bvaty  rranenmMInt  of  an  organization  lUte  oars,  howeyer,  de- 
ifr^^^sAm  A  reexamination  of  the  f^nrrfmnn  interest  that  binds  us 
together. 

All  around  us  today  we  see  mthuslasm.  confidence,  and  energy, 
and  the  ■noothnees  of  the  arrangements  for  this  omTentlon  well 
demonstratee  eOdeney.   But  what  are  we  banded  together  for? 

Svcry  honest  cnt  of  us  must  continually  ask  himself.  "Does  our 
organisation  perform  a  real  and  unique  function,  or  does  It  only 
duplicate  work  that  could  be  better  done  In  other  ways"?  For 
oar  *»»*«Hft«n  honor  of  waste  will  not  permit  us  to  feel  comfortable 
If  then  Is  dupUeatkm  of  tf  ort  In  pt^tlcal  activity  any  more  than 
In  government  administration. 

Can  we  lurtlfy  the  expenditure  of  energy  that  goea  Into  the 
malatexMnoe  of  the  Young  Democratle  Clxibe  of  America? 

It  the  Towv  Democratle  Clubs  function  solely  as  a  tutoring 
school  fcr  young  people  Intoested  In  politics  who  seek  glory  by 
h^iHywg  oAee  In  an  oqganlaatlon  of  national  scope,  then  they  are 
not  worthy  of  sustained  effort.  If  they  are  merely  vocatkmal- 
tntnliv  nntta  for  those  who  seek  p\ibllc  offloe  only  In  hope  ot  moiv 
rapid  personal  advance  through  public  life  rather  than  private 
'  activity,  then  tticari  dube  should  deservedly  peter  out  and 


But  If  the  Toung  Democratic  Ohibs  are  a  real  rallying  point  for 
younger  people  who  know  and  ii^m>  believe  In  the  principles  which 
have  made  the  Democratic  Party  what  It  is  todi^— a  party  sup- 
ported by  the  most  widely  dlversliled  but  the  most  Justlfledly 
wtiifiiMi  groupe  that  have  ever  rallied  to  a  political  standard  In 
our  country — thtti  this  ocganlaatlon  has  a  real  reasosi  for  existence, 
becanae  It  has  a  real  purpoee  to  aoounpllsh. 

I  believe  that  Is  your  purpose. 

I  beUeve  you  offer  oppoctunlty  to  young  men  and  wcnnen  who 
would  devote  tttslr  lives  to  a  career  In  government  dominated  only 
by  the  deelre  to  contribute  a  needed  talent  In  governmental  efll- 
eleney  to  the  wdfare  of  their  fellow  dtlaens.  I  believe  you  provide 
macbSnery  by  which  thoee  who  beUeve  In  the  principles  of  the 
party  are  given  practical  he^  In  bringing  to  the  old  and  new 
voters  alike  the  story  of  what  the  Democratic  Party  Is  trying  to 
da  I  believe  you  wlU  sundy  the  party  with  wave  afto:  wave  and 
■eaeratlon  after  generatloa  of  voters  and  workers  and  candidates 
fit  to  fill  positions  of  pubUe  trust. 

B  in  theee  dubs  we  do  these  Jobs  and  do  them  weD— do  them 
vKh  enthusiasm  bom  of  conviction — then  this  national  organi- 
Mtlon  of  ttM  Toung  Democratio  Qubs  of  America  has  a  justified 
and  vttal  place  In  our  national  political  Ufa.  Then  It  cannot  be 
>aaM  of  us  that  we  are  simply  an  aggregation  of  amhtUous  persons 
only  to  Improve  our  personal  poaltlons.    Then  we  can 


and  will  prove  a  maturity  and  sineerlty  of  purpose  by  what  we 
do  rather  than  by  what  we  say  we  are  going  to  do. 

And  BO  as  keynoter  for  this  conyentlon,  I  ask  these  questions: 
What  are  the  principles  of  this  party  of  long  history  which  this 
organization  of  our  new  generation  Is  pledged  to  carry  forward? 
What  are  the  policies  which  have  kept  raUied  to  the  banner  of  ovir 
party  more  Americans  than  any  other  party  has  ever  attracted? 

First  and  foremost,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Democratic  Party 
of  today  Is  a  party  which  sees  and  serves  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
It  Is  not  a  conglomeration  of  special  interests  sticking  together 
fbr  m\it\ial  back-scratching,  like  the  Republican  Party  when  In 
power.  It  Is  not  a  temporary  alliance  of  tmrelated  r^onal  dla- 
contents  like  many  a  so-called  liberal  movement  In  the  past. 

And  furthermore.  It  sees  and  serves  that  whole  Nation  In  the 
light  of  modem  times — of  1937  not  of  1837,  It  respects  the  po- 
litical traditions  of  the  past,  but  does  not  try  to  deny  the  obvious 
facts  of  the  present.  It  has  adapted  government  to  changes  which 
modem  ph]rslcal  science  has  brought  to  civilization  within  our 
geographical  botmdarles — to  the  si>eed  of  the  airplane,  the  won- 
ders of  electricity,  and  wlzardy  of  telephone  and  radio.  It  has 
adopted  for  public  life  standards  which  all  Intelligent  men  and 
women  have  long  recognized  for  their  private  and  business  lives. 

It  has  brought  to  the  diversified  elements  of  our  population  as 
never  before  the  realization  of  their  community  of  Interests 
and  the  need  for  their  eseentlal  tmlty.  It  has  had  the  economic 
common  sense  to  know  that  national  income  for  all  purposes 
grows  only  in  proportion  as  money  circulates  and  only  In  pro- 
portion as  more  purchasing  power  makes  more  buslnees  trans- 
actions and  greater  clrctilatlon  possible.  And  It  has  had  the 
political  Imagination  to  perceive  that  all  honest,  average  men 
and  women,  willing  to  live  and  let  live — whether  they  are  wage 
earners  in  the  North  and  East,  cotton  farmers  in  the  South,  wheat 
farmers  and  lumbermen  and  miners  In  the  West — ^have  a  common 
Interest  In  protecting  the  kind  of  a  humane  world  In  which 
they  want  to  live  against  exploitation  by  a  few  special  interests 
with  over-developed  acquisitive  instincts.  That  Is  why  we  are. 
not  afraid  of  those  who  prophesy  that  our  party  will  break  up 
because  of  divergent  Interests — sectional  or  economic.  We  are 
sure  It  will  not  break  up  because  It  Is  the  natural  rallying  point 
of  the'  plain  people  who  see  these  days  with  clearer  eyes  how 
they  have  to  buy  from  itnd  sell  to  each  other,  how  they  live  only 
by  serving  one  another,  how  they  must  profit  together  If  they 
are  to  profit  at  all. 

Perhaps  never  before  as  at  this  very  hoxir  has  the  Democratic 
Party  indicated  Its  grasp  of  the  needs  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

On  the  one  hand  its  leadership  supports  with  all  its  vigor 
wage  and  hoiir  legislation  becaiise  greater  purchasing  power 
for  the  working  man  in  auy  section  of  the  country  means  more 
money  to  buy  agricultural  products  in  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try. The  families  of  steel  workers  in  Gary  and  in  Birmingham 
alike  win  wear  mcu-e  Mississippi  and  Georgia  cotton  and  Texas 
wool,  win  eat  more  Montana  wheat.  Iowa  bacon,  and  Elansas  beef 
if  they  have  better  wages  with  which  to  buy. 

This  Is  not  sectional  antisouthem  legislation.  It  Is  national 
legislation  in  the  truest  sense.  I  have  always  liked  the  realism 
of  the  newest  and  youngest  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  JuE>tice  Hugo  L.  Black.  In  introducing  this  legis- 
lation In  the  Senate  ihe  said..  "Ever  since  the  War  between  the 
States,  the  South  bai  been  economically  a  colony  rather  than  a 
partner  In  these  United  States.  While  the  South  has  furnished 
goods  for  the  Nation's  markets,  it  has  not  been  able  to  provide  the 
markets  It  ought  to  provide  for  the  Nation's  goods." 

And  on  the  other  hand,  the  leadership  of  the  Democratic  Party 
of  today  supports  legislation  to  ensure  stable  farm  prices,  because 
greater  purchasing  power  for  the  farmer  means  more  shoes  from 
Massachusetts,  more  automobiles  from  Michigan,  more  electrical 
appliances  from  Indiana  used  and  enjoyed  on  the  farms. 

In  other  words,  the  leadership  of  your  party  recognizes  the  Inter- 
dependence of  each  portion  of  the  country  and  believe  and  works 
for  an  ever-growing  national  Income  based  upon  this  theory. 

It  Is  a  consequence  of  that  truly  national  and  modem  outlook 
of  the  Democratic  Party  that  it  recognizes  as  its  only  special 
Interest  the  personal  welfare  of  every  American  man,  woman,  and 
child  wherever  he  or  she  may  live.  It  consistently  practices  Its 
own  preaching  that  democracy  can  function  only  where  there  Is  a 
substantial  equality  of  opportunity.  We  are  happy  that  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  of  today  has  reached  its  present  unprecedented  lead- 
ership, has  won  Its  present  great  popular  majority.  It  has  done  so 
because  it  alone  has  recognized  that  socalled  democratic  govern- 
ment Is  a  mockery  so  long  as  it  does  not  make  available  to  a  large 
proportion  of  oxir  fellow  citizens,  wherever  they  live,  the  minitmiin 
requirements  of  a  decent  way  of  life. 

Most  simply  stated  the  downfall  of  the  Republican  Party  In 
this  country  was  due  to  Its  devotion  to  a  special  Interest — ^the 
special  Interest  of  the  people  at  the  top.  It  was  good  Republican 
economics  and  political  science  that  prosperity  for  thoee  on  top 
would  filter  down  to  the  vast  mulUtudes  at  the  bottom  through 
the  graciousness  and  benevolence  of  Lord  and  Lady  Bountlfuls 
among  those  whom  Alexander  Hamilton  called  nhe  wise,  the 
rich,  and  the  good."  But  they  never  stooped. so  low  as  to  Inquire 
whether  that  prosperity  was  filtering  down  In  fact,  and  as  a  whole, 
their  party  became  caUous  and  Indifferent  to  the  kind  of  life 
which  a  vast  majority  of  American  citizens  were  forced  to  live. 

It  is  perhaps  easy  for  us  to  crow  at  three  successive  victories, 
each  more  overwhelming  than  the  last,  which  have  reduced  the 
Republican  Party  to  a  rear  guard  of  skeletons.  But  the  moribund 
condition  of  the  Republican  Party  Is  a  warning  written  In  bright 
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eolors  for  us  ever  to  see  and  remember.  That  warning  should 
lash  us  ever  forward  to  a  constantly  broadening  view  of  what  la 
the  national  welfare. 

What  else  does  the  Democratic  Party  of  today  stand  for? 

It  stands  for  the  belief  that  a  goverrunent  of  the  people  should 
do  Its  every  deed  and  p>erform  its  every  act  In  the  open  and  publio 
view.  We  believe  In  "open  covenants  openly  an-lved  at"  In  home 
as  well  as  foreign  affairs.  This  has  been  the  frankest  adminis- 
tration Washington  has  ever  known.  There  has  been  no  hiding 
behind  White  House  spokesmen,  no  subtle  closing  of  doors  to  the 
press  or  any  other  form  of  legitimate  public  Inquiry. 

With  a  problem  as  vast  as  ours  It  Is  Impossible  that  there 
shoiild  not  be  Isolated  and  individual  cases  of  maladministration 
<x  personal  blundering.  But  although  we  have  been  compeUed 
to  spend  more  money  than  any  other  administration  that  ever 
went  before  us.  we  can.  as  a  party,  take  pride  In  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  no  favored  cliques,  no  side  doors,  no  little  green 
houses,  no  little  black  bags,  and  no  Teajtot  Dome. 

Remembering  the  vastness  of  the  sums  It  has  been  the  re- 
sponsibility of  your  Government  to  administer,  brings  us  to  an- 
other point — ^that  our  party  alone  has  had  the  essential  faith  In 
democratic  government  to  be  able  to  prove  that  democracy  can 
get  done  efficiently  and  energetically  the  things  that  modem 
people  demand  government  should  get  done  for  them.  It  came 
Into  office  with  a  mandate  to  rescue  a  Government  and  a  country 
whose  machinery  had  completely  broken  down  and  whoee  morale 
had  almost  broken  down.  In  almoet  every  heart  there  was 
despair.  And  in  almost  every  comer  there  was  doubt  whether 
democratic  government  coiild  any  longer  get  things  done  fast 
enough  In  the  ever-complicating  modem  world. 

Perhaps  there  has  been  no  more  dramatic  situation  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  than  on  that  night  of  March  4,  1933.  when  the 
Democratic  administration  took  over  from  its  predecessor  a  Na- 
tion economically  demoralized  and  almost  q>intually  bankrupt 
as  well. 

But  what  dictatorship  ever  took  hold  of  such  a  vast  situation 
as  effectively  as  did  our  scorned  democracy? 

Foxu-  short  years  later  look  at  our  pay  roUs.  car  loadings,  farm 
prices,  power  output — all  the  symbols  of  our  prospolty.  It  Is 
hard  to  retain  even  a  prudent  appreciation  of  the  desperate  days 
behind  us. 

In  4  short  months  your  party  transformed  a  pseudo  democracy 
that  couldnt  work  into  a  real  democracy  that  did  work. 

In  4  short  years  it  has  not  only  pulled  the  country  out  of  the 
■lough  of  despond  but  actuaUy  has  rebuilt  it  on  a  higher  and 
firmer  groxmd  than  it  occupied  in  the  lush  days  of  1939  Itsdf. 

That  rebuilding  of  a  nation  dldnt  come  from  magic  rabbits 
popping  from  magic  hats.  It  came  from  the  redirection,  given 
by  common-sense  governmental  policy,  to  that  constant  willing- 
ness of  the  great  majority  of  our  people  to  work  hard  and  play 
the  game  with  each  other.  That  is  our  greatest  national  asset. 
The  difference  between  our  pe<9le  in  March  1933  and  In  August 
1937  Is  a  difference  in  direction  only — In  direction  by  govon- 
ment — and  our  party  can  be  everlastingly  proud  that  It  proved  its 
faith  that  there  la  a  way  to  give  our  pe<^le  that  direction  without 
asking  them  to  siurender  their  democracy  as  the' price  of  security. 

Over  a  hundred  years  ago  our  ancestors  had  repudiated  the 
Federalist  notion  of  government  by  thoee  who  chose  to  call  them- 
selves "the  wise,  the  rich,  and  the  good."  The  democracy  of 
Jefferson  and  Jackson  sounded  the  death  knell  of  such  oligarchic 
Ideas. 

The  self-satlsfled  Federalists  had  been  led  by  Hamiltcm — a  man 
who.  with  all  his  admitted  talents,  thoiig^t  of  the  people  as  "a 
great  beast."  And  they  have  their  counterparts  in  our  day  who 
still  seek  to  foist  their  undemocratic  practices  and  Ideals  upon 
the  unstispecting  by  using  the  sheep's  clothing  of  a  so-called 
rugged  individualism. 

But  the  party  of  Jefferson.  Jackson,  and  Woodrow  Wilscm  win 
repel  theee  insidious  attacks  in  whatever  modem  forms  they  may 
appear.  We  know  from  sad  e^>erlence  that  as  a  practical  matt«r 
there  are  but  two  available  choices  In  American  government.  One 
alternative  is  big  business — big-lawyer.  HamUtonlan  plutocracy. 
that  cleverly  assiimfw  the  forms  of  semldemocratlc  government, 
even  as  it  perverts  and  corrupts.  Abroad  that  would  be  called 
fasrLsm  inevitably  preparing  the  way  for  its  successor,  communism. 

The  other  alternative  Is  what  the  Democratic  Party  of  today  has 
furnished — a  democracy  unafraid  that  it  wlU  cease  to  be  a  democ- 
racy if  it  is  modem  and  efficient — geared  to  work  in  the  Interests 
of  the  many,  in  the  interests  of  the  average.  self-req;>ecting.  inde- 
pendent American  citizen. 

The  American  pec^le  have  chosen  this  second  alternative  in  no 
uncertain  terms.  Let  us  do  our  share  in  the  task  of  making  certain 
they  have  no  regret. 

That  means  oxitinued  effort.  For  the  wise  direction  of  the 
energies  of  a  people  Is  not  over  for  us,  as  Indeed  it  will  never  be 
over  for  any  government  in  the  modem  world.  To  have  started  the 
machinery  nuining  again  is  not  sufficient.  We  must  try  to  Im- 
prove It  so  that  it  win  be  as  foolproof  as  possible.  We  must  try  to 
check  and  tame  by  hiunan  foresight  that  economic  cycle  which 
not  long  ago  was  viewed  as  the  automatic  producer  of  Inevitable 
waves  of  heartbreaking  depression  for  aU  and  mad  proq;>erity  for  a 
few — destroying  democracy  both  on  the  upswing  and  the  down. 

The  fact  that  the  Democratic  Party  beUeves  that  a  democracy 
Is  not  compelled  to  be  fatalistic  about  the  economic  cycle  any  more 
than  about  yeUow  fever  or  the  bubonic  plague  la  proof  of  the 


party's  youthful  otitlook  and  another  reason  Why  youth  should 
raUy  to  it. 

One  secret  of  vltaUty  and  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Democratle 
Party  of  today  has  been  the  fact  remarked  upon  by  friend  and 
foe  alike,  that  our's  is  a  young  man's  and  a  young  woman's  party. 
It  has  done  much  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  younger  men  and 
women;  it  has  welcomed  them  to  positions  of  greater  Importance 
than  any  party  has  ever  done  in  the  past.  Axul.  In  return,  they 
have  given  the  party  their  own  courage  and  the  optimism  to 
accomplish  the  seemingly  impossible.  Just  as  it  Is  young  men 
and  women  who  have  overcome  seemingly  insuperable  obstacles 
in  the  field  of  science  and  invention,  it  is  young  men  and  women 
who  can  overcome  seemingly  insuperable  obstadea  In  the  social 
adventure  of  government. 

It  was  a  party  with  deep  roots  In  a  fine  tradition,  with  young 
coiuage,  young  energy,  and  young  brains  that  moved  mountains 
in  the  last  4  years.  It  will  move  forward  and  prove  in  the  futiue. 
as  it  has  in  the  past,  that  figiuative  moimtalns  can  be  moved  by 
a  resourceful  democracy. 

In  these  days  of  struggle  and  slaughter  In  many  parts  of  the 
world,  the  domestic  (trogram  of  our  Goveriunent  sweepe  like  a 
gale  of  cool,  fresh  wind  through  the  heated  and  fetid  corridors 
of  world  statesmanship.  The  pictvire  of  other  nations  gives  us 
additional  reason  to  support  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  Party 
of  today  to  keep  out  of  other  nations'  troublee  whUe  their  respect 
for  us  grows  as  we  attain  our  prlndpal  goals  at  home. 

It  has  weU  been  said  that  the  ware  of  the  past  were  old  men's 
wars  but  young  men's  battles.  We  have  lent  our  strength  and 
encouragement  to  forthright  and  honest  Intwnational  oocq;>era- 
tlon.  But  we  have  kept  out  of  foreign  trouble  and  wiU  continue 
to  keep  out  of  such  troublee  so  that  our  energies  may  not  be 
devoted  to  the  futUe  tasks  of  killing  and  destruction,  but  to 
the  constructive  activity  of  building  &  better  and  more  peaceful 
Nation. 

It  is  our  Job  to  make  good  In  this  country  the  promise  of  to- 
morrow's wortd.  But  huUding  a  better  nation  |s  not  Idowlng  a 
dream  castle  from  soap  bubbles.  It  Is  the  hardest  work  man 
does.  To  make  progress  In  oiir  gentfatlon  wlU  take  aU  the  de- 
votion and  energy  &t  the  thousands  jrou  delegates  represent,  co- 
ordinated and  given  direction  through  this  organisation,  fitted  to 
our  hand  If  we  have  the  wlU  and  the  wit  to  use  It.  The  rest  of 
the  sessions  of  this  convention — the  actual  buUdlng  of  a  program 
on  which  the  future  of  the  Yoimg  Democratic  Clubs  of  America 
can  be  securdy  buUt — ^wUl  be  the  test  of  our  practical  abllltj  to 
cooperate  to  attain  ends  on  which  we  aU  agree. 

And  It  win  be  a  test  for  the  continuance  of  the  clubs  them- 
sdves,  because  no  chain  is  strtmger  than  Its  weakest  link  and 
the  party  cannot  afford  to  rdy  seriotidy  upon  us  unless  we  can 
prove  oursdves  strong  and  competent  in  combined  effort.  This 
organization  of  the  Young  Democratic  Clubs  Is  the  machinery 
throu^  which  the  party  hopes  to  make  its  young  blood  most 
effective.  Right  ahead  of  us,  in  the  struggle  of  ideas  that  is  gc^ng 
on  In  the  political  wortd  today  as  never  before,  the  value  of  our 
party  to  the  individual  citizens  of  this  corintry  and  of  ourselves 
to  our  party  to  being  put  to  proof.  For  the  country,  for  the  partj. 
for  oursdves.  we  cannot  faU  that  test. 


Billions  Ont  and  Billions  Back 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  TOM  CONN  ALLY  ^ 

OF  TEXAS  . 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  August  20,1937 


ABTICLE  BT  HON.  JESSE  JONBB 


"Mr.  CONNAIliY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  oonaent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcoro  an  article  from  the  pen  of 
Hon.  Jesse  Jones.  Chairman  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  entitled  "Billions  Out  and  Billions  Back."  The 
article  was  published  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  the 
issue  July  31,  1937. 

There  being  no  objecticm.  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscord,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  July  81,  1987] 

Billions  Out  utn  BnuoMS  Back 

(By  Jesse  Jones) 

As  the  Inaugural  parade  was  passing  the  offices  at  the  Beooo- 

struction  Finance  Ccvporatlon  on  March  4,  1933,  we  wex9  reodvli^; 

tdegrams  every  few  minutes  teUlng  us  that  aU  banks  in  one  Stata 

after  another  were  being  dosed  by  order  of  the  Governor  of  the 

State.    During  the  30-day  period  ending  March  8.  1933.  88 


> 
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bad  declared  Iwnk  boUdaya  or  reatrkted  the  wttbdrawal  of  de- 
posits, and  on  March  4.  govemmrs  of  the  remaining  States  UxdE 
similar  action,  temporarily  completing  the  suq)enslon  of  our  entire 
banlrlng  activities.  With  the  exception  ot  certain  historic  eTents 
In  connection  with  war,  there  has  been  no  more  crucial  period  In 
our  history  than  the  few  weeks  preceding  and  Immediately  follow- 
ing the  Inauguration  of  President  Boosevelt. 

March  4  was  on  a  Saturday,  and  at  1  a.  m.  Monday.  March  0. 
President  Rooserelt  by  proclamation  declared  the  Nation-wide 
banting  holiday.  In  the  parlance  of  football,  time  out  was  nec- 
essary to  detomlne  the  next  more — to  rsoonstnict  the  lines, 
niree  days  later  Congress  passed  the  Bank  Oonaerratlan  Act.  glT- 
tng  the  President  emergency  powers  and  authorlalng  the  B.  F.  C. 
to  buy  preferred  stock  In  banks.  The  IMeral  Beeerre  and  the 
Treasury  were  glTen  increased  authority.  On  Mar6h  12  President 
Boosevelt  addressed  the  American  people  ofer  the  radio.  esi:aain- 
ing  the  steps  which  had  been  taken  to  reopen  and  aid  the  banks. 
A  wauMcui.  BSLTata  job 


Vo  more  comforting  message  was  erer  received  by  a  nation  of 
distressed  and  anxious  pea|4e.  The  President  stated,  in  effect, 
that  the  purpose  was  to  reopen  and  support  the  sound  banks,  and 
to  make  others  sound  through  reorgaxilsatlon.  explaining  particu- 
larly the  stepe  taken  to  provide  them  with  an  ample  supply  of 
currency  to  meet  all  legitimate  demands.  CSostng  all  banks 
through  executive  authorl^.  even  for  a  short  period,  was  a  drastic 
move,  but  this  procedure  was  much  better  than  for  them  to  con- 
tinue doalng  through  the  withdrawal  of  deposits  on  a  flret-come, 
fbvt-served  ba^s.    Too  much  of  that  had  already  been  aOcrwed. 

The  decline  m  values,  and  espedaOy  market  values,  had  placed 
bankers  and  supervising  bank  authorities  in  a  predicament  where 
tt  was  dlfflcult  for  them  to  determine  what  their  responslbaitles 
were,  whether  to  dose  banks  or  to  keep  them  open.  The  bank 
moratorium  solved  their  problem,  and  to  thdr  great  relief,  since 
acceptance  of  deposits  by  Insolvent  banks  is  generally  a  criminal 
offenae. 

During  this  period  there  was  UtUe  rest  or  sleep  for  the  officials 
and  personnel  of  banks,  deartng  houses^  PMeral  Reserve  banks. 
the  ^Mleral  Reserve  Board,  State  banklrg  departments,  the  Comp- 
troller^ Offloe.  the  R.  F.  C.  and  the  Treasury. 

The  method  of  determining  which  banks  w«e  sound  enough  to 
be  aUowed  to  reopen  was  left  largely  to  the  FMeral  Reserve  banks, 
the  OoBM^troUsr  of  the  Currency,  and  SUte  banking  authorlUes. 
which,  in  turn,  necessarily  had  to  rely  upon  the  latest  Information 
•valliMe  to  them  from  bank  examiners.  In  so  short  a  time  and 
In  such  a  feverish  period  mlstakee  were  inevitable,  and  many  banks 
were  allowed  to  reopen  that  were  not  sound.  After  they  had  been 
reopened  it  was  up  to  their  directors  and  the  R.  F.  C.  to  make  them 
sound.  The  President's  statement  to  the  country  gave  the  people 
wmfldmice  and  bank  failures  ceased. 

Repairing  the  banks  proved  to  be  a  bigger  Job  than  it  first  ap- 
peared. Federal  deposit  Insurance.  Insuring  each  deposit  up  to 
13400.  was  to  become  effecUve  January  1, 1984,  under  the  temporary 
fiwd  of  the  FMeral  Deposit  Insurance  OorporatlOD.  llie  act  pio- 
vlded  that  only  solvent  banks  could  be  insured,  and  as  we  ap- 
proached the  deadline.  January  1.  1984,  administration  oOcials  be- 
came idarmed  at  the  possibility  of  another  bank  debacle  dxae  to 
the  great  number  of  banks  which  would  be  unable  to  qiiallfy  for 
tnsurance.  This  made  necessary  an  almost  superhuman  effort  by 
the  R.  F.  C.  and  F.  D.  I.  O.  with  the  oooperatUm  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  and  the  Tteasury.  Deposits  in  national  banks  and  Inderal 
Reserve  member  State  banks  were  autcxnatlcally  insured,  but  the 
banks  had  to  be  licensed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Non- 
member  State  banks  bad  to  be  examined  by  the  F.  D.  I.  C.  and 
the  examination  of  8.000  banks  In  a  few  months'  time  by  a  newly 
formed  organisation  was  a  herculean  task.  The  insured  amount  of 
each  deposit  was  later  Increased  to  $S.O0O. 

By  the  middle  of  December  we  had  a  fair  estimate  of  the  pictxire. 
We  had  pursued  the  policy  of  saving  banks  through  the  injection 
of  R.  F.  C.  capital  where  the  sound  assetf  cf  the  ^^^wv  even 
though  frcaen.  appeared  to  approximate  the  deposits  and' other 
debts  of  the  bank.  But  even  wltli  thia  liberal  formula.  939  banks 
teuld  not  be  made  to  qualify  for  deposit  insurance.  These  were 
carefully  listed  with  the  amotmt  of  new  capital  necessary  in  each 
hank.  To  enabto  the  FMeral  Deposit  Insurance  Oorporaticm  to 
Insure  theee.  the  R.  F.  C.  agreed  to  see  that  the  required  capital 
was  obtained.  Time  was  needed  to  get  as  much  local  capital  as 
poHttie.  the  R.  F.  O.  fumlshlng  the  balance. 

BasM  upcm  prevailing  values,  4.000  of  the  14.000  bemks  which 
were  allowed  to  reopen  after  the  banking  holiday  were  found  to 
be  Impaired,  lliese  4.000  had  deposits  aggregating  $8,000,000,000. 
R  was  a  question  of  hurriedly  estimating  values  at  a  time  when 
coe  maa-ii  guess  was  as  good  as  anotherX  but.  with  R.  F.  C.  amlst- 
aaoe.  practically  all  of  them  came  through  all  right.  It  is  for- 
tunate that  th^  were  allowed  to  reopen,  since  the  coimtry  could 
hardly  have  stood  more  bank  failures. 

HirouxamcB  voa  iwuusiat 

I  have  statM  before  that  due  to  raoovery.  to  bank  earnings,  and 
to  new  private  oq^tal  InJectM  Into  theee  banks,  there  will  be  no 
ultimate  net  loss  to  the  Oovemment  from  our  bank-repair  work. 

After  banks  and  other  ihianclal  institutions  had  been  repaired. 
iBdudlng  the  establishment  of  credit  faculties  for  farmers  and 
ncm  products,  and  the  putaUe-works  program  was  well  under  way. 
the  nsKt  parptaadng  problem  was  how  best  to  aid  crtepled  Indurtry. 

j™?-^**  undertook  by  allowing  Indmtrlea  to  orgaalae  eom- 
BUBAty  martgage  entnpanlee  thrmig^  wliieh  to  borrow.  Later 
autborlMd  the  R.  F.  O.  and  the  FMeral  ~ 


to  lend  directly  to  Industry.  At  the  same  time  we  were  given 
authority  to  make  loans  to  the  mining  industry,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  prospecting  but  to  provide  money  for  equlpment» 
and  so  on.  for  mining  ores  already  discovered.  We  were  also 
authorized  to  lend  to  school  districts  to  pay  teachers'  back  salaries 
due  prior  to  June  1,  1934,  where  the  district  was  able  to  give 
satisfactory  seciirity.  Applications  for  industrial  loans  have  been 
most  dlfflcult  to  appraise.  Almost  all  of  thoae  applying  have 
had  long  periods  of  improfltable  operations.  Many  of  them  have 
not  been  able  to  keep  their  plants  in  repair  or  replace  old  equip- 
ment so  as  to  compete  effectively  in  their  respective  fields.  We 
have  authorized  $176,853,000  in  direct  loans  to  Industry  to  24186 
borrowers:  110  of  these  borrowers  have  had  two  or  more  loans. 
After  getting  loans.  39  Industrial  borrowers  have  faUed.  Of  the 
•176.858,000  authorized,  $57,100,000  has  been  withdrawn  or  can- 
celed, due  in  many  cases  to  the  applicants'  being  able  to  obtain 
the  desired  credit  from  banks. 

We  have  authorized  117  mining  loans,  aggregating  $10,643,600. 
$2,000,000  of  which  was  to  one  applicant  who  later  obtained  the 
money  elsewhere  and  withdrew  his  application.  Of  these  loans, 
$2,180,500  has  been  disbursed  and  $637,694  has  already  been 
repaid. 

The  security  requirements  in  the  law  authorizing  loans  to  pay 
teachers'  salaries  due  prior  to  June  1,  1934.  were  such  that  the 
only  school  district  to  qualify  for  a  loan  was  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Education.  This  school  authority  owns  very  valuable  business 
property  in  the  Loop  district  of  Chicago. 

When  the  State  of  Illinois  was  organized  in  1818  the  United 
States  Oovemment  ceded  to  the  State  certain  public  lands  on  the 
condition  that  one  section  of  such  lands  in  each  township  shoxild 
be  held  in  trust  for  educational  purposes.  One  of  these  sections 
turned  out  to  be  the  heart  of  Chicago,  but  it  required  an  act  of 
the  State  legislature  to  enable  the  school  authority  to  mortgage 
the  property,  and  then  it  was  allowed  to  borrow  only  from  an 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government. 

None  of  our  big  cities  got  so  far  in  arrears  in  their  tax  collec- 
tions as  Chicago,  and,  as  a  result,  the  15,000  teachers  in  its  publlo 
schools  were  almost  a  year  behind  in  getting  their  salaries. 

This  naturally  caused  great  distress  and  unrest.  In  addition, 
Chicago's  finances  were  not  in  the  best  of  shape.  We  lent  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Education  $22,300,000,  secured  by  valuable  busi- 
ness property,  appraised  at  $38,000,000,  and  sold  the  loan  to 
Chicago  banks  within  a  few  months  at  a  very  substantial  profit. 
The  loan  enabled  the  payment  of  all  back  salaries  due  15,000 
teachers  and  greatly  improved  conditions  generally  in  Chicagou 
Including  its  finances  and  credit. 

MONET   TO   THE   STATBB 

In  July  1932  Congress  authorized  the  R.  P.  C.  to  make  advances 
to  States  for  relief.  Under  this  authority  we  advanced  to  States 
a  total  of  $280,025,518  after  it  had  been  established  In  each  case 
to  the  satisfaction  of  our  board  that  relief  within  the  State  was 
necessary  in  the  amount  aUotted.  The  law  provided  that  the 
money  be  paid  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  upon  his  receipt 
No  other  evidence  of  such  advances  was  required  by  law  IThe 
Federal  Oovemment  had  not  yet  reached  the  point  of  direct  ao- 
propriatlons  for  relief,  and  this  was  the  opening  wedge 

The  act  provides  that  the  corporation  would  be  reimbursed 
«L^^  ^"^"^-^  deductions  from  regular  apportionments 
made  from  future  Federal  authorizations  in  aid  of  the  States  for 
the  instruction  of  highways  and  rural  post  roads,  but  bv  an 
act  of  Congress,  approved  June  1934.  the  provision  for  reimburse- 
ment was  canceled,  leaving  no  provision  for  repaying  the  coroora- 
tion:  so,  in  effect,  these  advances  became  grante.  We  aSSSl 
'^-J^'i  counties  $19J)68.481.   the   balanci  of  the   $300000000 

percent.    Of  this  amount.  $16,882,788  has  been  coUected 

^J°?5^  aUotments  under  this  authorization,  our  Board  re- 
22S;^,^*J"  iSf.  *t  P"«:"cable.  the  States  match  doUars  with 
Federal  ftmds.  This  brought  about  some  haterestlng  tilts  between 
app^  Govemors  and  members  of  our  Board.  Notable  am^ 
^^J!^*^7^^  .?"*  ^^^  Governor  Pinchot,  of  Pennsylvania 
^^J^'*****"l  *f^**^  *^*^  ^^  »***«•  the  second  rlch«t  Inthe 
SS^'J[!i!!i  ^H  *^  *  ,5^"*°^***  **°  ''^t  members  of  our  Board 
i2ii2-^  a^^S^'i^**  **°-  ^t  "^«*"  ^"«*  allocations  to  Pennsyl- 
janla— $34,929,875:  the  second  largest  to  any  State— but  th*.  stat* 
l^ature  matched  our  doUare^approprtatiST^^*  f  ^^12 

8XLF-LlQUn)ATINO  LOANS 

•^?l?i  !^?r?  »P«i*"oM  to  a  state  for  reUef  were  to  nilnola. 
JS;i?i;3?,U  r^^iff^/ J^^.^^^  ^  the  aggravated  unemployment 
2S^  R£S.^/i?n  *!*°''*  Chicago.  In  addition  to  the  ab6ve:  both 
S?Jf  «^f  ^^°*"  ""^  ^^^  County.  Which  embraces  Chicago^ 
voted  substantial  amounts  in  bonds  and  taxes  for  relief  purp«la 

Sl^^^fT^  ^^^'^'J  ^^^^  *^*»  municipalities.  nilnols^S 
SJSf  SS^R^fp  •!?'^"  ^E^-  °'  "°^«  **^»°  one-fourth  of  oS 
?SJ^-^'B*£i®i'*'^f''^'*  to  States  for  relief  prior  to  June  1. 
1983,  when  Harry  Hopkins  took  over  direct  Federal  relief 

t«  J5f."^«-®^?  amendment  to  our  act  we  were  given  authority 
tomake  loans  to  public  bodies  for  self -liquidating  projects. 
T^^^^^Ii^^^"^.  $375,000,000,  and  Include  $13,000,000  for 'o^- 
etructton  of  the  raUroad  and  highway  bridge  across  the  Missis- 
jdp^t  New  Orleans;  $2,800,000  for  building  the  Niagara  PronUer 
5f2l^  ^r^^""'-  5!2'285.000  for  construction  of  th^Rlp  Van 
iS^T.^^^  ■?^»»  the  Hudson:  $5,050,000  for  hnprovement  of 
^?^SL?*5**w*^*^^  l^^'^'  ♦3-200.000  for  Saratoga  Springs  Spa 
In  New  York  State;  $72,000,000  for  construcUon^  the  O^la^d 
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Bay  Bridge  at  San  Francisco;  and  approzimately  $207,000,000  au- 
thorized to  the  metropoUtan  water  district  for  carrying  water 
from  the  Colorado  River  in  Arizona  to  Los  Angeles  and  12  other 
cities  in  southern  California,  a  distance  of  240  miles.  This  is 
a  very  large  and  important  project,  exceeding  the  combined  costs 
of  Boulder  Dam  and  the  present  authorized  construction  of  the 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  on  the  Columbia  River  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, and  equals  almost  one -half  the  cost  of  the  Panama  CanaL 
It  will  be  completed  in  1939  and  should  insure  southern  Cali- 
fornia an  ample  water  supply  fcM-  all  time.  The  metropolitan 
water  district  includes  all  of  Los  Angeles  and  12  other  smaller 
cities.  The  bonds  will  be  general  obligations  of  the  district,  pay- 
able from  taxation  on  all  the  pn^Mrty  in  the  district,  without 
limitation  of  rate  or  amount.  Practically  all  our  self -liquidating 
loans  are  worth  a  premium,  and  less  than  1  percent  of  the  entire 
amount  is  delinquent.  We  have  sold  and  effected  $54,835,411.80 
at  a  premium  over  cost  of  $1,569,725.67. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  mortgage  money  available  on  fair  terms 
and  in  reasonable  relation  to  values,  we  suggested  to  Congress  in 
1934  that  we  be  authorized  to  invest  in  the  ci^ital  stock  of 
mortgage  companies.  We  had  in  mind  the  establishment  of  a  nor- 
mal mortgage  market  by  replacing  some  of  the  mortgage  companies 
that  had  failed;  by  making  mortgage  money  available  on  a  basis 
that  would  be  of  real  assistance  in  helping  borrowers  to  save  their 
properties;  and  by  providing  mortgage  money  for  new  construction. 

Congress  gave  us  this  authority  to  the  extent  of  $100,000,000, 
but  we  were  unable  to  obtain  private  cooperation  in  establishing 
such  companies.  For  that  reason  we  organized  the  R.  P.  C. 
Mortgage  Co.,  the  entire  capital  stock  of  which  is  owned  by  the 
R.  P.  C.  The  purpoee  of  this  company  Is  not  to  compete  with 
banks  and  insiirance  companies  in  lending  upon  real  estate  but 
to  make  loans  in  aid  of  reorganizations  and  to  help  worthy  bor- 
rowers meet  their  maturing  obligations  when  they  cannot  other- 
wise obtain  funds  on  fair  terms.  Also  we  make  loans  to  enable 
the  liquidation  in  an  orderly  manner  of  debts  due  closed  banks 
and  other  institutions  which  in  tvim  owe  the  R.  P.  C,  and  to  aid 
In  the  construction  of  new  buildings  for  which  there  is  an  eco- 
nomic need.  Frequently  after  a  loan  is  approved  by  the  R.  P.  C. 
Mortgage  Co.  the  borrower  is  able  to  get  his  money  on  satisfactory 
terms  from  private  isources,  which  Is  exactly  what  we  hope  to 
accomplish. 

THX    IfOBTOACS    VKMTUKK 

Because  of  reluctance  by  banks.  Insurance  companies,  and  other 
Investors  to  buy  mortgages  insured  by  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, notwithstanding  that  they  are  guaranteed  by  the 
Government,  and  to  encourage  new  home  building,  we  buy  and 
sell  Federal  Housing  Administration  Insured  mortgages  on  new 
homes.  We  do  this  through  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion Mortgage  Co.,  which  has  bought  and  contracted  to  buy  $36,- 
500,000  of  these  loans.  To  date,  approximately  $6,000,000  have 
been  sold.  The  comptroller  of  the  _State  of  New  Y(M*k.  Morris 
Tremalne,  who  has  an  enviable  record  in  handling  the  finances  of 
the  State  of  New  York  tar  10  years,  recently  agreed  to  buy  all 
Federal  Housing  Administration  insured  mortgages  that  we  held 
against  new  homes  in  New  York  State.  He  is  buying  these  mort- 
gages for  Investment  of  some  of  the  trust-fimd  accounts  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  at  a  premium  over  par  and  accrued  Interest. 
Ovu*  regular  mortgage-company  loans  are  made  on  urban  income- 
producing  property,  and  $3,500,000  of  these  has  been  sold  to  in- 
siirance  companies  and  other  institutions  at  a  premium. 

The  Corporation,  under  special  authorization  from  Congress, 
from  time  to  time  has  made  loans  for  flood,  earthquake,  or  other 
catastrophe  damages  during  the  years  1933  to  1936.  inclusive. 
After  the  recent  floods  that  caused  damaging  overflows  In  the 
Ohio  and  other  river  vallejrs,  Congress  created  the  Disaster  Loan 
Corporation,  with  no  requirement  as  to  security,  and  empowered 
it  to  make  loans  to  those  sxiffering  disaster  losses  dxiring  1937. 
The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  was  directed  to  furnish 
the  Disaster  Loan  Corporation  with  capital  up  to  $20,000,000  and 
appoint  officers  and  agents  to  manage  the  carp<»^tion. 

The  Disaster  Loan  Corporation  began  functioning  Immediately, 
establishing  agencies  in  practically  all  the  cities  and  towns  that 
had  experienced  serious  losses  in  the  recent  flood.  To  carry  out 
the  spirit  of  the  act.  each  community  was  asked  to  set  up  a  vol- 
untaiT  loan  committee  of  its  own  citizens  to  pass  upon  applica- 
tions and  recommend  loans.  Neighbors  shotild  be  the  best  Judges 
of  who  is  entitled  to  this  character  of  relief  loan.  At  this  writing, 
approximately  5.500  loans  aggregating  more  than  $5,200,000  have 
been  authorized. 

BAUU9CB  SHxrr 

The  smallest  of  these  loans  has  been  $27iS0  to  a  blacksmith  In 
Tennessee  to  repair  his  forge  and  replace  damaged  stock  and 
equipment.  Several  loans  ranging  from  $35  to  $50  have  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  floors  and  ceilings  in  dwellings 
and  replacing  furniture  destroyed  by  the  flood.  These  borrowers 
were  told  they  could  get  such  small  amounts  from  the  American 
Red  Cross,  but  they  preferred  to  handle  it  on  a  loan  basis  and 
pay  the  money  back;  for  this  they  deserve  great  credit. 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  Mortgage  Co.  has 
agreed  to  lend  to  home  ownera  up  to  80  percent,  and  on  rental 
property  up  to  70  percent,  of  the  cost  of  new  homes  built  on  high 
land  to  replace  those  destroyed  by  the  recent  floods,  the  mortgages 
to  be  amortiaed  over  a  period  of  20  years  at  4-percent  interest. 
The  Federal  Housing  Administration  will  Insure  the  loans.  The 
Works  Progress  Administration  has  agreed  to  assist  the  dtles  and 
towns  In  street,  sewer,  drainage,  and  clean-up  work. 


Including  $2,706,788,616  allocated  to  other  governmental  agen- 
cies and  for  relief  by  direction  of  Congress,  our  total  authoriza- 
tions to  May  1.  1937,  were  $11,666,007,810^.  <A  which  $0,173,403,- 
590.61  had  been  disbursed. 

"nie  allocations  by  direction  of  Congress,  in  which  R.  F.  O.  di- 
rectors had  no  option.  Include  $1,780,025,518  for  direct  relief: 
$124,741,000  for  the  capital  stock  of  the  home-loan  banks;  $200,- 
000,000  for  capital  stock  of  the  Home  Ownera'  Loan  Ocnporatlon; 
$145,000,000  to  the  Farm  Loan  Commissioner  for  crop  loans; 
$55,000,000  f<H-  the  capital  of  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration; $115,000,000  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  crop 
loans;  $44,500,000  for  capital  of  the  regional  agricultural  credit 
corporations;  $40,500,000  to  the  Governor  of  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration for  a  revolving  fund  to  capitalize  the  Production  Credit 
Corporations;  $97,000,000  for  ci^ital  stock  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation;  $100,000,000  to  the  Farm  Loan  Commissioner  for 
loans  to  Joint-stock  land  banks;  $50,000,000  to  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administrator;  $16,376,000  for  operating  expenses  of  the  re- 
gional agricultural  credit  corporations;  and  $5,000,000  capital  stock 
of  Disaster  Loan  Corporation. 

Aside  from  theee  allocations  by  Congress,  the  R.  F.  O..  as  of 
May  1.  1937,  had  authorized  35,018  loans  and  investments,  aggre- 
gating $8,750334,813.60.  Of  these  loans  and  investment  authori- 
zations, 29,235,  aggregating  $6,461,11837334,  had  been  disbursed, 
and  $4,591,619,933.06,  or  about  71  percent,  had  been  repaid.  The 
foregoing  Includes  $904,087,280.49  to  379  borrowera  who  were  placed 
In  receivership  or  liquidation  after  the  loans  and  Investments 
were  made.  Of  these  loans  and  investments,  17M1  have  been 
entlrtiy  repaid. 

OOUI  AMV  8n.VaB  DSALS 

The  Commodity  Credit  Carpcntition.  which  we  eotmt  as  one  bor- 
rower, had  made  1381357  separate  loans  to  farmen  up  to  May  1. 
1937.  Likewise,  the  RFC  Mortgage  Co..  which  we  count  as  one 
borrower,  had  authoriaed  11319  loans,  aggregating  $148322.632.72. 
Of  these  loans.  6304,  aggregating  $63388.48735.  had  been  dis- 
bursed. 

In  1933  we  lent  $2303.000  to  American  exporters  upon  the  se- 
curity of  the  notes  of  the  Amtor^  "nading  Corporation,  a  Mew  York 
corpoiiaiUop.  the  capital  stock  of  which  Is  owned  by  the  Unkm  of 
Soviet  Socialist  R«i;>ublics.  The  Amtorg  notes  were  endoraed  by 
the  State  bank  of  the  Unlcm  of  Soviet  Sodallst  Republlea  and  ttM 
proceeds  used  to  finance  the  purchase  of  cotton  In  tlila  country. 
These  loans  have  be«i  entlr^  repaid. 

In  1933  we  authorised  a  loan  of  $50,000,000  to  the  Nattonal 
Oovemment  of  the  Republic  <a  China  for  the  purchase  of  cotton. 
wheat,  and  flour  in  this  country  for  c(msumpti<m  in  China.  The 
loan  was  secured  by  the  pledge  of  certain  in^xxt  and  local  taxea 
In  China.  Bvery  installment  of  both  principal  and  Interest  has 
been  promptly  met. 

The  Bxport-Impart  Bank  of  Washington  was  created  in  Febmazy 
1934.  pursuant  to  an  Executive  order  of  the  President.  The  R.  P.  C. 
owns  $20,000,000  and  has  authorized  the  purchase  of  an  additional 
$25,000,000  (tf  Its  preferred  stock.  The  bank's  $1,000300  common 
stock  is  held  by  the  Secretaries  of  State  and  of  Commerce.  It  waa 
paid  from  funds  provided  by  the  N.  I.  R.  A. 

The  R.  F.  C.  also  suhoeribed  $2,500,000  for  the  preferred  stock 
cf  the  Second  Export-Import  Bank,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  whldl 
was  created  pursuant  to  Executive  order  in  March  1034,  princi- 
pally to  extend  certain  credits  to  Cuba.  The  loans  and  coounit- 
ments  of  this  bank  were  subsequently  transferred  to  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  the  preferred  stock  owned  by  R.  P.  C. 
was  retired  and  the  $250,000  common  capital  furnished  from 
funds  made  available  by  the  N.  I.  R.  A.  returned  to  the  Treasury. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  was  originally  formed  to  facilitate 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union,  but  its  operations  have  aince  been 
extended  for  the  beneflt  of  trade  with  all  other  countrlea.  The 
bank  has  operated  principally: 

By  extending  credits  of  90  days,  or  longer  when  necessary.  In 
connection  with  the  export  of  agricultural  products.  eq)ecially 
cotton  and  tobacco,  where  such  facilities  were  not  available 
through  private  financial  institutions; 

By  extending  credit  directly  to  American  firms  for  the  export 
of  industrial  products,  particularly  heavy  machinery  and  railroad 
equipment,  generally  on  terms  approaching  those  available  to 
foreign  competiton  and  running  usually  from  1  to  6  years,  the 
bank  in  some  cases  agreeing  to  asstime  part  of  the  risk  without 
recourse  to  manufacturer  or  exporter;  and 

By  making  loans  to  American  exporten  whose  working  capital 
has  been  reduced  because  of  the  failure  of  foreign  govemmenta 
to  provide  their  own  nationals  with  sufficient  exchange  to  permit 
them  to  meet  their  dollar  obligations,  the  advances  being  made 
against  the  guaranty  of  the  foreign  government  or  a  responsible 
foreign  bank,  or  both,  with  recoiirse  for  the  full  amount  againat 
the  American  exporter. 

The  authorizations  of  the  export-import  banks.  Including  the 
purchase  of  silver  for  Cuba,  total  $120,534328,  of  which  $40,7M.- 
462  has  been  disbursed.  Of  the  amotmt  disbursed.  $31.463342  haa 
been  repaid. 

At  the  request  of  the  CulMin  Government,  the  export-import 
bank  has,  from  time  to  time  since  March  1034  bought  silver  in 
this  country  for  the  account  of  the  Cuban  Government  and  had 
the  same  minted  mto  pesos.  ^^ 

The  latter  part  of  1933  and  prior  to  the  reduction  of  the  gaM 
content  of  the  dollar,  the  R.  F.  C.  sold  tta  non-t 
notes,  accepting  payments  in  gold  at  varying  prlc 
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$S1  JS  per  oimee  to  tSCOe  per  otmoe.  It  acquired.  In  this  man- 
ner. 4.114.090  ounoea  of  gold  at  a  coat  of  9134.400.950,  of  whieh 
8S.766  ouncea  were  aold  abroad  at  a  profit  of  9174334.  Tlie  bal- 
ance was  idd  to  tbe  United  States  Treasury  at  Its  net  cost  to 
the  corpotttion,  or  90.068,083  lees  than  its  vahie  at  935  an  ounce. 

Our  loan  commitments  include  916.000,000  to  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration,  an  agency  established  by  Congress  to 
make  loans  to  ladlitate  and  encourage  the  Introduction  of  elec- 
tric service  into  rural  districts,  and  96.000,000  to  the  Electric 
Borne  and  Farm  Authority,  a  Oovemment  agency,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  aid  In  the  distribution  and  sale  at  time-  and  labor- 
saving  electrical  equipment  tn  homes  and  on  farms  at  low  cost. 
As  the  Authority  has  been  able  to  obtain  funds  on  satisfactory 
terms  in  the  ordinary  hanlrtng  channels.  It  has  not  yet  been 
necessary  for  the  R.  F.  C.  to  disburse  any  part  of  this  commit- 
ment, and  only  91.000,000  has  been  dlabutaed  to  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration. 

Politics  or  partisanship  has  played  no  improper  part  tn  the  ad- 
BlnlstrAtion  oC  the  CXMrporatlon  and.  generally  speaking,  the  dl- 
reetws.  about  evenly  divided  polltieaUy.  have  ocmipoeed  their 
views  vary  wall  about  matters  before  them  for  consideration. 
However,  the  poUcy  of  tbe  G(«poratlon  since  Its  organisation  has 
been  to  cooporate  with  the  administration  charged  with  the  re- 
^woslblllty  at  dealing  with  conditions  that  caused  the  Oarpor»- 
tlon  to  be  created. 

When  X  became  chairman,  we  amended  our  bylaws,  giving  any 
two  directors  authority  to  make  loans,  regardlees  of  their  ptditics. 
Tbie  executive  committee  of  the  board  has  power  to  transact  busi- 
ness between  meetings,  although  all  Its  actions  and  all  loans  are 
ratified  by  board  action.  Ttom  membenhlp  of  the  executive  corn- 
It  Interchangeable  and  often  is  composed  of  all  Demo- 
crats~tMF  ^  Rq>ubllcana. 


Loaiva 

notwithstanding  this  amity  of  spirit  and  cooperation,  there 
have,  naturally,  been  instanoee  of  rather  wide  difference  of  opin- 
tlon  in  the  board,  nus  was  particularly  true  the  first  year,  and 
eo«dd  es«ay  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  we  were  all  more  or 
less  on  edge,  and  that  none  of  us  had  reallaed  the  extent  to  which 
the  Oovemment  would  be  forced  to  go  In  aid  of  Its  cltisens. 
Our  raeotds  would  dlseloae  very  ttm  dlimting  votes  In  the  board 
•tece  reorganlaed  under  the  Roosevrit  administration.  We  oper- 
ate u|ion  the  iMiBcl]rie  that  if  any  director  can  give  a  valid  rea- 
son why  a  loan  Should  not  be  made—that  Is,  a  loan  the  Cknr- 
yoratloa  is  authortnd  to  make— it  Is  not  made.  Once  In  a  great 
while,  a  dlreetof  nay  caat  a  dlwsenting  vote,  or  be  xeoorded  as  not 
noting,  but  usually  we  act  unanimously. 

The  dtrectora  of  tbe  R.  F.  O.  have  endeavored  at  an  tlmea  to  be 
helitfnl  In  meeting  such  emergenclea  aa  have  arisen  that  they 
properly  could  meet  under  authority  granted  by  Congress  but 
taavo  been  mindful  Uiat  they  are  authorlaed  to  make  loans  'Yully 
and  adequately^  secured.  When.  In  1934.  Congreas  authorized  the 
Outpmatton  to  make  loans  directly  to  industry,  it  provided  that 
■QCh  loans  be  "adequately^  secured.  omttUng  the  "fully."  This 
provlaton  was  latar  changed  to  read  that  sofi3i  loans  be  so  secured 
as  "reasonably  to  assure  repayment."  Reallxing  the  plight  of 
industries.  Congress  endeavored  to  use  a  little  more  liberal 
in  prBacribtng  security,  but  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
adequate  security  and  aeourlty  that  will  reasonaUy  assure 
repayment  Is  so  dim  as  to  be  almost  «TM»«±«T»gin»h>K'^f 

A  uinaaocrs  CBBMros 
We  are  often  Importuned  by  applicants  and  their  sponsors  to 
make  loans  which.  In  the  opinion  of  our  Board,  the  applicant  has 
BO  reasonable  bofie  of  being  able  to  repay,  or  loans  of  a  char- 
acter we  feel  that  the  Oovemment  shotdd  not  make.  Most  of 
sodh  iqipllcants  are  honest  tn  their  belief  that  they  are  entitled 
to  a  loan,  and  it  Is  not  always  easy  for  them  to  understand  that 
tbe  use  to  which  the  loan  is  to  be  affiled  does  not  comply  with 
what  our  directors  fed  to  be  the  purpoee  of  Congrass  In  creating 
the  Corporation,  or  that  the  securtty  affered  Is  not.  In  our  opln- 
loB.  suflcient. 

Although  many  bankers  object  seriously  to  R.  F.  O.  lending,  a 
few  of  theee  and  some  others  have  been  diligent  in  trying  to  un- 
load soms  of  their  Slow  or  frooen  loans  on  the  R.  F.  C.  by  crowd- 
ing or  threatening  the  borrowers. 

We  try  to  be  a  generous  creditor  and  have  takm  a  kmg-range 
view  of  valuea,  in  the  knowledge  that  the  Oovemment  doee  not 
need  to  liquidate  its  loans  hurriedly,  and  In  the  conviction  that  the 
Amarlcan  people  wlU  pay  their  debts  if  given  an  opportunity.  Nat- 
urally, m  so  Isrge  an  operation,  we  shall  suffer  some  losses,  but  it  is 
oar  eapectatlon  that  there  will  be  no  ultimate  net  loss.  Upon  the 
avenge,  oar  Interest  ratss  rscstvable  are  KpproMimM.ttilj  1  percent 
per  annum  more  than  the  cost  of  the  money  to  the  Corporatlcm.  and 
yst  WW  psf  the  Tkeaaury  move  Intarest  than  It  pays  for  3-  to  10-yesr 
money,  ftom  our  Interest  received  we  have  paid  the  Iteasury 
9I91,M6j9B7  Intenst,  have  paid  all  of  our  <q;Mratlng  expenses,  and 
accumulated  an  operating  sorptus,  to  May  1. 1997,  of  9161487,99333, 
which  wHI  be  more  than  enough  to  cover  all  losMa  on  loans  and 
Investments  In  which  our  directors  had  discretion. 

Of  this  Kupius.  9137313363.06  has  abeady  been  collected. 
Therefore  the  loans  and  Investments  made  on  the  responsibility  of 
war  dteecters.  eamiH  for  the  unforeeeen,  will  not  result  In  any  loss 
to  the  taxpayer.  In  our  regular  operations,  excluding  allocattons  to 
cMier  governmental  agendee  and  for  relief,  our  payments  to  the 
Treasury  in  1996  eaeeeded  money  boiTOwed  by  9617300.000. 

/So  eury  on  the  Oarporatlon's  varied  acUvltlcs  has  required  ocm- 
•tant  vigilance  and  cooperation,  not  only  of  Its  directors  but  of  the 


thousands  of  capable  and  loyal  men  and  women  serving  tt.  The 
advisory  loan  committees  throughout  the  country  who  serve  with- 
out pay  have  been  most  helpful,  and  I  feel  perfectly  sure  that,  with 
rare  exceptions,  everyone  who  has  served  the  Corporation,  whether 
in  the  capacity  of  a  director,  a  member  of  Its  advisory  ccxnmlttees^ 
or  of  Its  legal  and  executive  force,  has  done  so  with  fidelity. 

The  broad  scope  of  the  R.  F.  C.  has  given  those  who  have  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  it  unusual  opportunities  to  develop  and 
prepare  themselves  to  fill  important  places  in  private  business  or 
in  Government  agencies.  It  has  been  something  of  a  training 
school  In  many  fields — law,  engineering,  accounting,  examining, 
finance,  bank  management,  etc. 

The  R.  P.  C.  was  created  by  act  of  Congress  on  January  22,  1033, 
and  given  succession  for  a  period  of  10  years,  but  authority  to 
lend  for  only  1  year  from  January  22,  1932.  The  President,  how- 
ever, was  given  authority  to  extend  its  power  to  make  loans  for  an- 
other year.  Accordingly,  on  December  8,  1932,  President  Hoover 
by  proclamation  extended  the  lending  power  of  the  corporation  to 
January  22,  1934.  On  January  20,  1934,  Congress  authorized  the 
corporation  to  continue  Its  functions  to  February  1,  1035.  On 
January  31,  1935,  the  corporation's  functions  were  continued  by 
Congress  for  2  years  to  February  1,  1937.  On  Janiuuy  26,  1937,  its 
functions  were  again  continued  by  Congress  to  June  30,  1039. 
Since  the  enactment  of  the  R.  F.  C.  Act,  there  have  been  47  laws; 
2  proclamations,  and  1  Executive  order  which  have  Increased, 
limited,  or  reduced  its  powers  and  functions  or  otherwise  affected 
the  R.  F.  C. 

Such  assistance  as  the  R.  F.  C.  has  rendered  in  aid  of  recovery 
Is  due  to  the  unfailing  confidence  and  support  given  it  by  tho 
President  and  the  Congress,  and  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  three 
thousand-odd  men  and  women  throughout  the  country  who  have 
composed  its  personnel.  It  has  been  my  privilege,  as  chainnan  of 
the  Board  since  1933  to  furnish  leadership  to  the  Corporation, 
and  no  man  ever  had  more  loyal  sj^port  from  directors  of  equal 
authority  and  from  an  organization;  and  notwithstanding  any 
personal  sacrifice  of  whatever  nature,  I  am  glad  to  have  been  in- 
vited by  two  Presidents  to  serve  my  country  in  a  period  that  has 
tried  the  very  souls  of  men. 


World  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  GIBSON 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  August  20,  1937 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVTS.  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
AUGUST  18,   1937 


Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  the  able  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr,  Davis] 
before  the  State  convention  of  the  American  Legi(m  of 
Pennsylvania  at  York,  Pa.,  August  18,  1937. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  ba 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

TOSK 

The  American  pe<^le  have  made  good  because  we  have  kep* 
free  from  the  domination  of  extremists  and  crackpots.  The  man 
^th  but  cme  idea  in  his  head  on  a  single-track  mind,  even  though 
hb  may  have  the  very  best  of  intentions,  is  a  public  menace. 
The  best  way  to  reform  America  is  to  give  it  a  chance  to  grow. 
The  sure  way  to  Impede  progress  is  to  attempt  to  impose  one 
single  narrow  formula  of  action  on  all  of  our  pe<^le.  American 
liberty  consists  now  as  In  the  past  in  the  right  to  be  ourselves,  to 
think  for  omselves.  to  do  ova  own  planning,  and  determine  our 
own  destiny.  The  American  Legion  is  typical  of  this  free  spirit 
which  has  made  America  a  great  Nation,  for  here  In  yoiu-  or- 
ganlaaUon  are  gathered  together  men  of  all  degrees  and  circtun- 
stances  of  life.  Your  success  has  come  because  you  have  allowed 
them  individual  expression  In  the  true  American  way. 

The  extremes  of  social  philosophy  today  are  represented  in 
communism  and  fascism.  The  Communist  proposes  that  the  pro- 
letariat BhaU  dominate  society  on  the  basis  of  class  warfare  The 
Fascist  proposes  that  a  few  plutocrats  shall  use  the  govenunent 
for  their  own  exclusive  purposes.  The  chief  difference  between 
these  two  groups  Is  the  personnel  of  those  who  seek  to  gain  an 
unfair  advantage  at  the  expense  of  society  as  a  whole.  But  In  my 
Judgment.  America  should  never  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  small 
mlnwlty  of  any  sect,  class,  race,  or  cUque.  Long  ago  George 
Washington  warned  the  Nation  against  the  dangers  of  faetionsd- 
iam.  This  country  belongs  to  aU  the  people  and  must  be  kept 
Mfe  for  all  of  them.  CJommunism  and  fascism  are  alike  in  that 
they  would  both  use  methods  of  Intolerance  to  destroy  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  press,  freedom  of  organization,  and  freedom 
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of  worship,  nils  Is  not  speculation  on  my  part  for  we  know  that 
wherever  these  radical  groups  have  gained  control  in  the  world 
they  have  overthrown  republican  principles  of  government  and 
the  rights  of  the  nuijority  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  caprice  of 
the  privileged  few.  I  am  no  more  in  favor  of  giving  unearned 
privileges  to  one  group  of  people  than  to  another.  The  best  way 
for  America  to  go  is  to  keep  to  the  middle  of  the  road.  If  our 
Nation  is  to  hold  this  position  which  has  given  her  such  great 
prosperity  and  glory  in  the  past,  each  of  us  as  Individuals  must 
be  firm  In  our  noaintenance  of  these  principles.  This  is  no  day 
to  give  special  privilege  to  the  extremist,  whether  he  come  from 
one  class  or  another.  We  need  men  of  Judicial  temperament  to 
lead  our  labor,  industrial,  and  Government  organizations,  men 
who  have  proven  their  worth  through  the  fires  of  practical  ex- 
perience, men  who  will  not  tamper  with  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  American  people,  no  matter  whether  they  be  in  labor 
unions,  industrial  corjwrations,  or  in  the  halls  of  government. 

Radicalism  in  America  Is  the  road  to  war.  A  study  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  radical  leadership  wiU  quickly  show  any  fair-minded 
person  that  this  leadership  has  alien  connections  and  in  many 
cases  confesses  an  alien  allegiance.  Today  Europe  is  torn  in  the 
death-throes  of  conflicting  radical  opinions.  The  fires  of  hate 
ablaze  in  Spain  represent  the  war  between  Commtmists  and  Pas- 
cists.  If  we  allow  America  to  be  linked  with  either  of  these,  we 
shall  become  embroiled  in  war,  for  today  Europe  trembles  on  the 
brink  of  war.  We  in  America,  who  love  peace,  must  be  prepared  to 
uphold  the  cause  of  liberty  which  gives  us  peace.  The  horrors  of 
war  and  the  last  scars  of  battle  are  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
Legionnaires.  I  need  not  tell  you  about  the  carnage  of  battle,  for 
you  know  thU  plague  as  well  as  I.  But  a  new  generation  has 
grown  up  in  this  country  since  the  World  War.  a  generation  which 
needs  to  be  instructed  that  pacifist  and  antiwar  strikes  are  not 
a  siifflclent  guarantee  of  peace.  Today  we  can  truly  be  grateful 
that  we  are  not  like  China,  a  nation  loving  peace  but  Involved 
continually  in  war,  because  she  has  no  stire  defense.  Today  we 
realize  as  never  before  the  awful  cruelty  of  shedding  human  blood. 
We  must  do  all  in  our  power  to  keep  free  from  the  scotirge  of  war. 
From  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  say  that  America  wants  peace. 

We  have  known  for  son-.e  time  the  preparations  which  E\irope 
Is  making  for  war.  We  have  seen  news  reels  and  newspaper  pic- 
tures showing  the  bombing  planes,  the  gas  masks  prepared  for 
civilian  populations,  and  the  great  fortifications  which  have  been 
constructed.  Only  last  fall  I  was  over  in  England  and  there,  as 
throughout  all  Europe,  the  factories  are  humming  night  and  day 
turning  out  war  materials.  Those  countries  are  buying  up  the 
scrap  iron  of  America  to  turn  it  into  armaments.  The  jimk  deal- 
ers of  America  are  doing  business  on  a  big  scale.  Old  automobiles, 
which  are  ordinarily  imwanted  for  any  purpose,  are  being  sought 
out  eagerly  and  sent  abroad  where  they  are  melted  down  and 
turned  into  ammunition  for  the  next  war,  which  comes  each  day 
closer.  While  our  eyes  were  txuned  to  Spailn  and  Europe,  war  has 
broken  out  fiercely  in  Shanghai  and  our  own  nationals  are  com- 
pelled to  fiee  for  their  lives.  Already  American  blood  has  been 
spilled  on  the  streets  of  Shanghai.  England  has  voted  a  military 
program  of  $7,000,000,000  for  the  next  few  years,  and  is  gearing 
herself  for  a  mighty  confiict.  Riissia.  Germany,  and  Italy,  likewise, 
are  girding  for  war.  Who  shaU  say  that  a  general  war  does  not 
seem  probable? 

In  the  face  of  this  situation  how  many  of  us  wotild  now  de- 
sire to  have  the  United  States  linked  with  this  tragic  sltxuttion 
as  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations?  Among  the  last  words 
spoken  by  Premier  Baldwin  Just  bef(»e  his  retirement  from  the 
^igllsh  cabinet  was  his  declaration  that  the  League  was  too  weak 
to  safeg\iard  the  peace.  For  a  long  time  nuuiy  of  us  who  have 
foUowed  the  activities  of  the  League  have  realized  that  It  has 
been  corroded  from  within,  by  the  selfishness  of  its  members.  It 
has  paraded  peace  while  it  kindled  the  flames  of  war  in  the  heart. 
The  many  overtures  which  have  been  made  to  the  United.  States 
In  various  forms  have  been  refused  because  we  have  taken  the 
advice  of  George  Washington  seriously  to  keep  free  from  en- 
tangling foreign  alliances.  I  can  remember  when  my  position  re- 
garding the  League  of  Nations  was  extremely  unpopular.  But 
what  sound-minded  patriotic  American  is  publicly  calling  for  our 
membership  In  that  League  today?  But  had  we  followed  the  ad- 
vice of  the  friends  of  the  League  we  would  today  be  embroiled  in 
the  rivalry  of  international  Jealousy  and  subject  to  a  foreign  caU 
to  arms.  How  many  mothers  in  America  woiild  now  vote  to  send 
their  sons  to  fight  on  foreign  soil?  How  many  fathers  wovdd 
cheer  their  boys  bound  on  battleships  for  either  Spain  or  China? 
I  hope  no  -one  professing  to  be  an  officer  of  the  United  States, 
either  here  or  In  the  Orient,  will  assume  to  make  any  arrange- 
ments with  sny  foreign  country  that  pledges  our  forces  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  any  land  abroad  for  the  preservation  of  its  posses- 
sions somewhere  else  in  the  woiid. 

Only  10  years  ago  the  Kellogg  Peace  Pact  was  the  talk  of  the 
world.  Many  declared  that  war  had  been  outlawed  forever.  This 
pact  prescribed  the  dream  that  we  should  have  peace  by  simply 
notifying  aU  nations  to  Join  with  us  in  our  wish  for  peace.  I  see 
that  our  honorable  Secretary  of  State  has  lat«>Iy  addressed  com- 
munications to  the  different  nations  of  the  world  asking  their 
cooperation  in  a  similar  enterprise.  I  wish  peace  with  all  my 
heart  but  as  a  lover  of  peace  I  deplore  any  attempt  which  may 
be  made  to  link  this  cowitry  with  nations  now  preparing  to  cut 
each  others'  throata.  We  shall  not  bring  peace  by  going  with  thoae 
who  make  war. 

I  am  informed  there  are  at  the  present  time  in  Chinese  waters 
88  American  vessels  of  war,  whose  total  cost  or  total  value  to  the 


United  States  is  probably  In  excess  of  the  approximately  $900,- 
000.000  of  investments  we  have  in  China.  When  It  comes  to  a 
question  of  involvement  of  the  United  States  in  war  it  seems 
to  me  the  withdrawal  of  the  American  Navy  should  proceed  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  providing  transportation  home  for  the  8,000 
American  citizens  now  in  that  sector.  Either  we  must  now  prepare 
to  fight  to  defend  our  citizens  and  our  property  in  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  world  by  force,  which  will  inevitably  Involve  us  In  a 
succession  of  foreign  wars,  or  we  shoiild  make  our  Nation  respon- 
sible for  the  safety  of  American  men  and  dollars  solely  within  oxir 
own  territorial  limits.  If  we  begin  a  war  in  a  foreign  land  for 
the  maintenance  of  American  rights,  we  would  be  caUisd  upon  to 
fight  it  through  to  the  finish.  Such  a  war  would  Involve  us  In 
a  general  world  war.  I  am  not  for  such  a  war.  As  for  myself.  Z 
should  much  prefer  that  the  United  States  shall  ke^  herself  free 
from  foreign  wars  or  the  continual  threat  of  forel^  wars.  We 
stand  to  lose  some  trade  that  way,  but  the  loss  to  our  Nation 
under  such  a  plan  would  be  fractionaUy  insignificant  as  com- 
pared to  the  appaUlng  waste  of  men  and  money  which  war  entails. 

While  other  nations  prepare  to  go  to  war  we  may  weU  be  thank- 
ful that  the  United  States  continues  her  long  friendship  with 
o\ir  neighbor  to  the  north.  The  citizens  of  this  country  take  as 
much  genuine  delight  In  the  quintuplets  who  recently  celebrated 
their  third  birthday  as  though  they  had  come  to  bless  some  good 
family  in  York,  Pa.  Our  good  wlU  for  our  neighbor  to  the  north 
and  our  neighbors  to  the  south  increases.  This  session  of  Con- 
gress I  Introduced  a  bill  In  the  Senate  calling  for  the  Joining  to- 
gether of  all  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  four  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  discovery 
of  America  by  Coliunbus  in  the  year  1942.  This  should  be  an 
occasion  for  the  development  of  the  true  spuit  of  peace  and  good 
wUl. 

I  wish  to  say  firmly  that  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  the 
cause  of  peace  h(^>eless.  Not  at  all.  I  believe,  however,  that  the 
best  hope  for  peace  in  the  world  is  the  United  States  of  America. 
And  I  would  say  that  the  next  time  the  nations  of  the  world  pre- 
pare to  set  up  a  city  of  peace,  a  center  of  international  good  will, 
they  do  not  overlook  some  quiet,  peace-loving  American  city, 
among  quiet,  peace-loving  Americans. 

Two  fundamentally  opposite  ideals  of  government  are  set  against 
each  other  in  the  world  today.  The  one  in  which  we  as  Americans 
believe  is  that  the  state  and  its  officials  should  be  the  servants  of 
the  people,  expressing  their  needs  and  doing  their  will.  The  other 
idea,  represented  in  the  dictatorships  of  Europe,  is  that  the  petals 
shall  be  the  servants  of  the  state  and  the  officials  who  control  It. 
As  patriotic  Americans,  we  must  maintain  our  own  system  of  gov- 
ernment in  peace  and  the  liberties  purchased  by  our  fathers  and 
by  the  noble  men  of  the  American  Legion  at  such  awful  cost.  We 
want  no  dictators  in  America. 

Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure:  If  we  loee  our  reroect  for  the 
fimdamental  law  of  the  land  and  the  fundamental  Institutione 
of  our  Government,  we  shaU  have  no  respect  for  the  ordinary 
regiilar  decencies  which  men  must  observe  if  life  Is  to  be  at  aU 
tolerable.  Disrespect  for  the  fundamental  law  of  our  land  breeds 
contempt  for  the  <mUnary  principles  irtilch  nten  follow  In  order 
to  prevent  utter  chaos  and  ccmfuslon.  Let  us  think  a  long  tlms 
befOTe  we  trample  imder  foot  the  charter  at  our  liberties.  Let 
us  beware  lest  we  forget  the  sacrifices  made  at  Germantown, 
Gettysbiu^.  and  Chateau  Thierry  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
common  rights.  Let  lis  hold  fast  to  the  Bptrit  of  the  founding 
fathers  who  gave  us  the  great  document,  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  which  we  celebrate  this  year,  tbe  guarantf; 
of  liberty  under  law,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statea. 


The  Cotton  Industiy 


E^ENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  F.  BYRNES 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  August  20.  1937 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BT  HON.  TOM  CONNALLT.  OP  TEXAS.  ON 

AUGUST   19,   1937 


lyfr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  radio  address  on  the  cot- 
ton industry  delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Connally]  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  August 
19.  1937. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro.  as  follows: 

I  thank  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  for  tbe  prlTilefe  at 
qieaklng  over  Its  faculties  with  reqwct  to  the  Importent 
at  the  cottcm  Industry.     This  great  eiport  cr^  Is 
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marketed.  A  rather  critical  altuatlon  aa  to  the  inrlce  at  the 
ftrlztcipal  crop  Off  the  South  now  exists. 

Cotton  Is  one  of  the  chief  exports  at  the  United  States.  Ameri- 
can cotton  has  for  three-quwters  at  a  century  been  of  great 
Importance  to  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  not 
important  to  the  South  alone.  It  is  Important  to  the  biislness 
and  indiMtry  of  the  whole  NatUm.  When  the  South  receives  a 
fair  price  for  cotton  It  Is  spent  for  the  products  of  f actortes  and 
Industries  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is.  thertf  ore,  of 
the  highest  Importance  that  the  producers  of  cotton  receive  a 
fair  and  Just  price  for  the  great  southern  crop. 

The  price  of  cotton  being  fixed  in  a  worid-free  maitat.  i^ere 
cotton  from  other  sections  of  the  world  competes,  cannot  be 
aided  effcctlTely  by  a  protective  tariff.  The  cotton  farmer,  how- 
ever, pays  the  protective-tariff  duty  on  articles  which  he  con- 
sumes—on what  he  wears,  shoes  and  clothes — on  the  Imple- 
ments with  which  he  farms,  and  on  practically  the  whole  range 
of  the  things  which  he  and  his  family  consume. 

Since  the  cotton  farmer'can  receive  no  benefit  from  the  tariff 
and  is  at  the  same  time  burdened  with  a  tariff  on  articles  which 
he  must  buy,  it  is  only  just  and  fair  that  he  receive  some  com- 
pensation or  bMieftt  payment  or  bounty  to  partially,  at  least, 
offset  tariff  burdens  which  have  been  idaoed  upon  him  by  law  of 
the  Federal  Oovcmment. 

Having  in  mind  the  Justice  of  such  a  remedy.  Congressman 
llaBvxir  JoiiXB,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultxire  in 
the  Houas.  and  the  Junior  Senator  from  Texas,  Ifr.  Conmallt. 
who  la  now  npcal'lnic  to  you.  In  the  Senate,  qxmsored  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  which  was  finally 
adoptod  and  became  section  32  <rf  that  act.  The  amendment 
provided  that  80  percent  of  all  revenues  from  tariff  duties  shotild 
be  set  aside  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  each  year  In  a 
spiMial  fund  and  that  such  funds  should  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pay  farm  benefits  In  the  form  of 
price  adjtistments  on  agrtciUtural  conunodlties.  The  primary 
motive  behind  the  amendment  was  to  aid  cotton.  For  the  year 
1930.  30  percent  of  customs  duties  amounted  to  $1254XX),000.  a 
portion  of  which  was  allocated  for  benefit  payments  to  other 
agricultural  crops.  There  is  xaow  In  this  fund  approximately 
•IOS.000.000. 

In  10S5.  through  the  operation  <tf  the  la-cent  loan  on  cotttm 
•  vast  amount  of  cotton  had  been  accumulated  under  the  Oov- 
cmment loan.  A  vast  surplus  was  piling  up.  The  market  for 
American  cotton  was  being  taken  from  it  by  foreign  producers  of 
cotton.  A  demand  for  continuance  and  extensloin  of  the  12-cent 
loan  was  instantly  made. 

A  group  of  southern  Senators,  including  the  late  Senator 
Joseph  T.  Rohlnsnn.  Senator  KUison  D.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina, 
Senator  Pat  Harrison,  of  lilsslBsippl,  Senator  Black,  of  Alabama, 
Benator  James  P.  Byrnes,  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Texas,  Mr.  Coonally,  who  is  now  speaking  to  you. 
proposed  to  President  Roosevelt  on  August  26.  1935,  a  plan  which 
was  by  the  President  adopted  and  put  into  execution.  It  became 
known  as  the  1935  plan.  It  provided  that  the  Commodity  Credit 
Oorparatlon  should  make  a  10-«ent  per  pound  loan  on  basis 
^ffauiHwy  ^-iDch  cotton  to  those  who  desired  such  a  loan.  On 
ths  other  hand  It  provided  that  in  case  the  producer  desired 
to  sell  his  cotton,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  would  pay  to 
the  seUer  the  difference  between  the  actual  sales  price  on  the 
day  of  sale  and  12  cents  per  pound  for  basis  Middling  %-inch 
■ts4>le.  This  plan  worked  admirably.  It  resulted  in  placing 
i«H||ni<«  of  bales  of  cotton  into  the  market.  The  farmer  got 
13  cents  for  his  ootton.  The  price  rose  and  in  some  eases  went 
above  12  cents.  In  such  cases  the  Government,  of  course,  luul 
no  loss.    It  had  no  outlay. 

Recently,  becaxise  of  the  high  estimate  of  the  Department  of 
Agricuttnre  that  America  would  produce  15.000,000  bales  of  cotton 
In  1937.  the  price  of  cotton  qulddy  declined  below  a  fair  and  Just 
level. 

Under  section  S3  of  existing  law.  the  President  has  power  to  use 
the  qiecial  fund  for  making  prtoe  adjustment  on  cotton.  With 
this  In  mind,  on  August  11.  1997. 1  Introduced  a  resolution  in  the 
Senate  providing  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  pay  to 
sach  producer  of  cotton  for  1937  a  benefit  payment  or  bounty  of 
2%  cents  per  pound.  This  resolution  was  favorably  reported  to 
the  Seaaita  hy  the  Ooounittee  on  Agriculture  with  an  amendment, 
however,  fnoviding  for  the  adoption  at  this  time  of  the  1935 
plan,  to  wit,  a  10-cent  loan  to  the  farmw  on  his  cotton  or.  In  the 
case  of  a  sale  of  such  cotton,  the  payment  to  the  farmer  of  the 
difference  between  the  sales  price  and  12  cents  per  pound;  con- 
ditloaed.  however,  upon  compliance  by  the  fsrmer  with  the  1938 
Agricultural  Act.  which  It  is  expected  Congress  will  pass  early  in 
January  of  1938. 

The  resolution  has  not  yst  passed  the  Senate  because  President 
Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  have  expressed  their 
agreement  with  the  plan  in  principle  and  are  now  working  out 
a  method  to  pot  it  in  effect.  All  of  the  details  have  not  been 
worked  out.  There  Is  some  question  as  to  whether  the  loan  will 
be  In  the  amount  of  10  cents  or  In  the  amount  of  9  cents.  In 
any  event,  within  the  next  few  days.  President  Roosevelt  will  adapt 
aad  prodalm  by  Xxecutive  order  a  plan  to  help  the  price  of  cot- 
ton substantially  as  it  was  done  in  1935.  Such  action  will  be  of 
great  service  to  the  cotton  farmer.  It  will  be  of  service  to  the 
sntm  bustnssB  and  eoouneroe  of  ths  United  States.  It  is  a  matter 
mt  sa&pis  justiM  tkat  the  cotton  producar  who  bsan  ttM  bontaw 


of  the  protective  tariff  should  have  some  benefit  payment  to  him 
as  in  off-set  to  the  tribute  which  the  tariff  law  exacts  of  him. 

President  Roosevelt  has  demonstrated  that  he  is  a  friend  of  ths 
farmer.  His  action  now  in  adopting  the  plan  suggested  by  south- 
em  Senators  in  1935  and  reembodied  in  the  Joint  resolution  which 
I  had  the  honor  to  introduce  in  the  Senate  again  Justifies  the 
understanding  of  President  Roosevelt  of  the  agricultural  problem 
and  his  willingness  to  render  agricultiu^  a  real  service. 


Dedication  of  the  Battle  Monuments  in  France 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  August  20.  1937 


DEDICATORY    ADDRESS    BY    HON.    ERNEST    W.    GIBSON,    OF 

VERMONT.  AT  VIERSTRAAT,  BELGIUM 


Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  under  the  permission 
granted  on  August  18,  on  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Barklfst],  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  attend  the  dedication  of  the  battle 
monuments  in  Prance  might  have  printed  in  the  Record 
addresses  delivered  by  them,  I  present  and  ask  to  have 
print€d  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  my  colleague 
[Mr.  Gibson]  at  Vierstraat,  Belgium,  on  August  8,  1937. 

The  address  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

We  are  told  in  a  glowing  word  plctxire,  and  we  know  that  one 
of  the  first  sights  to  greet  the  traveler  who  comes  to  the  New 
World  by  way  of  New  York  is  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  holding 
aloft  the  torch  to  enlighten  the  whole  world.  This  gift  of  the 
French  people  Is  an  inspiring  symbol  of  the  mission  of  America 
on  the  stage  of  human  events. 

On  the  shores  of  Massachusetts  and  near  where  the  Pilgrims 
landed  in  their  quest  for  liberty,  is  another  statue — that  of  a 
figure  in  hiunan  form  with  arm  upraised  in  salute  to  God.  That 
Is  the  Statue  of  Faith.  Faith  in  liberty  has  been  our  guide  during 
the  life  of  the  Nation.  It  is  our  guide  today  in  a  troubled  and 
distracted  world.  It  should  be  the  guide  to  point  the  course  of 
all  nations. 

The  thought  was  expressed  in  another  way  by  the  fitting  words 
of  the  commander  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  addressed 
to  the  officers  of  the  First  Division:  "We  come  from  a  young  and 
aggressive  nation  th&t  for  150  years  has  stood  before  the  world 
as  the  champion  of  the  sacred  principles  of  human  liberty.  We 
now  return  to  Europe,  the  home  of  our  ancestors,  to  hielp  to 
defend  those  same  principles  on  European  soil." 

So  we  Qaypacfrom  overseas,  the  flower  of  American  manhood  and 
the  genil^  of  military  and  business  ability,  and  made  our 
sacrifices  that  liberty  might  live  and  move  the  hearts  of  men  and 
nations. 

We  return  today  to  dedicate  memorials  in  honor  of  those  who 
made  these  sacrifices.  We  have  erected  monuments  and  created 
cemete'rles  as  shrines  In  memory  of  those  who  served  during  the 
World  War.  They  are  being  dedicated  in  grateful  remembrance 
and  to  the  achievements  and  sacrifices  of  Americans  (»i  foreign 
soil.  We  are  keeping  faith  with  our  dead  with  whom  we,  the 
living,  have  a  rendezvous  here  on  these  battlefields.  Am»Hr^ 
always  keeps  faith. 

We  did  not  seek  pay  for  our  sacrifices.  We  asked  no  reward. 
We  fought  for  principles.  Our  service  was  unselfish.  We  de- 
manded no  Indemnity.  We  asked  for  no  territory.  We  actually 
refused  it,  let  all  the  world  remember.  Peoples  and  nations  will 
recaU  our  example  long  after  this  generation  has  passed. 

We  did  not  secxire  our  liberty  single-handed  and  imaided.  Lov« 
of  freedom  is  common  to  all  pe<^Ie.  The  people  of  many  coun- 
tries of  Europe  came  to  our  aid.  France  came  as  a  nation;  loaned 
us  money  and  secured  credits;  sent  to  our  aid  her  ablest  military 
and  naval  commanders,  and  sent  her  army  and  navy.  Great 
statesmen  of  England  proclaimed  the  Justice  of  our  cause.  Other 
nations  Joined.  The  movement  fat  freedom  became  w<M:ld-wlde 
and  knew  not  the  boundaries  of  states. 

In  the  supreme  conflict  of  civilization,  while  America  was  mak- 
ing ready,  the  Allied  armies  stood  in  the  way  of  the  advancing 
enemy.  America  came,  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  tricolor  at 
France,  and  the  emblems  of  other  nations  Joined  In  the  c(Xiunon 
cause  of  liberty  along  far-flung  battle  fronts.  We  stand  here  today 
on  the  haUowed  soU  of  Belgium  under  the  shadow  of  Mount 

Some  day  we  will  come  to  appraise  truly  the  help  of  the  Belgian 
peqple  to.  tba  deCenae  of  dvlllzatloa.    So  we  are  here  to  dediratft 
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this  memorial,  and  at  the  same  time  to  admowledge  our  debt  to 
all  peoples  who  helped  us  to  gain  our  liberty,  the  greatest  goal 
ever  attained  by  human  progress. 

Near  here  is  the  battlefield  of  Ypres,  scene  of  one  of  the  fiercest 
struggles  of  the  World  War;  hundreds  of  thousands  gave  up  their 
lives  for  the  faith  that  was  in  them.  They  threw  the  torch  to  us 
to  carry  forward.  At  the  same  time  they  cry  out  for  "Peace,  peace." 
They  ask  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  nations  of  Asia,  and  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  to  compose  their  differences  through  the 
medium  of  agreements  and  not  to  submit  again  to  the  futility  and 
devastating  folly  of  war.  The  peoples  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
want  no  more  war.  Their  statesmen  wlU  do  well  to  heed  their 
wishes  and  turn  definitely  away  from  the  sordid  materialistic  In- 
fluences that  breed  war. 

So  we  solemnly  dedicate  this  monument  where  the  Twenty- 
seventh  and  Thirtieth  American  Divisions  so  weU  served  the  cause 
of  liberty,  and  exhibited  so  perfectly  the  American  spirit.  We  dedi- 
cate it  to  the  spirit  of  the  armies  of  the  Allies,  we  dedicate  It  to 
the  spirit  of  liberty.  We  dedicate  It  In  fond  memory  of  the  thou- 
sands who  sleep  here. 

From  Vierstraat  let  the  plea  of  America  go  forth  to  all  the  world 
for  peace  now  and  forevermore. 


Caucus — Newspaper  Statement  That  Was  Not 

Made 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MAURY  MAVERICK 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  20,  1937 

Mr.  MAVERICK.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  statement. 

attributed  to  me,  appears  in  the  Washington  Post  of  this 

morning,  Friday,   August   20,   concerning  the  Democratic 

caucus  of  the  night  before: 

I'm  sick  and  dlsgtisted  with  the  whole  situation.  This  party  is 
pledged  to  this  great  reform.  I'm  not  going  back  to  my  section 
and  brag  about  the  Democratic  Party,  I'm  sick  and  tired  of  the 
whole  E>emocratic  Party. 

I  did  not  make  the  above  statement. 


Dedication  of  Chapel  in  Flanders  Field,  Belgium 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  August  20.  1937 


ADDRESS  OP  HON.  F.  RYAN  DUFFY,  OF  WISCONSIN,  AT 
DEDICATION  OF  CHAPEL  IN  FLANDERS  FIELD.  AMERICAN 
CEMETERY.  NEAR  WAEREGHEM,  BELGIUM 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  August  8,  1937,  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Duffy  1  at  the  dedication  of  the  chapel  in 
Flanders  Field  American  Cemetery,  Belgium. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

When  the  average  citizen  of  the  United  States  recalls  to  mind  the 
bitter,  tragic  sacrifices  and  sufferings  of  American  soldiers  dviring 
the  World  War  there  bursts  Into  memory  the  words  "In  Flanders' 
fields." 

It  matters  not  that  only  a  few  of  our  st^dlers  fell  here  as  com- 
pared with  the  terrific  losses  of  the  Meuse-Argonne,  the  St.  MihleL 
and  other  battle  fronts.  In  the  hearts  and  the  minds  of  our  pec^e 
Flanders  field  and  Its  blood-red  popples  are  symlx^lcal  of  the  su- 
preme sacrifices  made  by  American  soldiers  In  the  World  War. 

Here  on  the  soU  of  their  own  covmtry  brave  soldiers  ot  Belgium 
fought  side  by  side  and  shoulder  to  shotilder  with  their  brave  ccxn- 
rades  from  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
Each  soldier  played  his  heroic  part  in  that  gigantic  struggle. 

By  ctHnparlson  with  most  at  her  neighbors,  Belgium  U  a  smaO 
covmtry.  but  her  desperate,  heroic  fight  against  a  powerful  mvader 


excited  the  greatest  admiration  In  the  United  States.  While  the 
cause  of  each  of  the  AlUed  cotmtries  during  the  World  War  was 
regarded  with  very  sympathetic  and  hopeful  interest  by  our  people, 
yet  the  plight  of  Belgium  was  perhai^  the  closest  to  our  hearts. 
And  every  appeal,  whether  it  was  to  help  feed  hungry  children  or 
to  assist  in  the  restoration  of  her  great  library,  has  always  been  met 
with  a  most  generous  response. 

At  the  time  that  our  country  was  drawn  Into  the  war  we  had  only 
a  very  small  Army.  It  has  since  been  regarded  almost  as  a  miracle 
that  within  a  year  and  a  half  we  coxild  have  transpc^ted  to  Fl-ance 
and  Belgivun  more  than  2.000.000  men — equipped  and  trained  fight- 
ing men — and  in  addition  had  as  many  more  in  training  back  h<xne. 
This  tremendous  program  could  not  have  been  acccnnpllshed  with- 
out the  whole-hearted  and  enthiisiastlc  support  of  the  American 
people.  Of  course,  our  people  despise  and  abhor  war  to  the  very 
depths  of  our  souls.  I  sincerely  doubt  If  American  armies  will  ever 
again  fight  across  the  seas — but.  nevertheless,  in  1917  and  1918  our 
people  were  convinced  that  the  very  continuance  of  democratic 
theories  of  government  were  seriously  threatened  and  that  our  kixuX 
of  civilization  was  in  jeopardy.  Their  hope  in  entering  the  oonfilct 
wsis  that  they  might  assist  in  bringing  about  endxirlng  peace. 

But  In  retrospect  comes  once  again  the  realization  of  the  futil- 
ity of  war.  It  has  very  rarely  solved  permanently  any  great 
question.  If  the  boys  who  are  burled  out  here  could  sit  up  In 
their  graves  and  speak  to  us  today,  it  would  be  to  give  voice  to 
the  agonizing  question — "Cannot  some  other  means  be  found  to 
settle  international  disputes?" 

To  paraphrase  the  statement  of  President  Roosevelt  given  fast 
a  week  ago — neither  Belgium  nor  the  United  States  sought  or 
seeks  conquest;  neither  had  nor  has  imperial  designs:  both  desire 
to  live  In  peace  with  all  nations.  With  the  leadership  of  our  two 
Nations  inspired  by  such  Ideals — surely  a  world-wide  public  con- 
sciousness can  be  aroiised  which  will  In  a  large  measure  In  tba 
futiu-e  banish  wars  as  a  means  of  solution  of  International 
problems. 

And  so  today  we  meet  on  Flanders  Field  to  do  honor  to  the 
gallant  soldiers  who  fought  and  died  in  this  area.  This  part  of 
the  front  became  known  throughout  the  w<»-ld  as  a  resvilt  of  the 
flaming  challenge  of  Col.  John  McCrae  In  his  famous  poem — 
"In  Flanders'  Fields."  There  have  been  several  responses  which 
have  been  composed — as  Mrs.  Michael  puts  It: 

"Oh,  you  who  sleep  In  Flanders'  fields 
Sleep  sweet — ^to  rise  anewl 
We  caught  the  torch  you  threw 
And  holding  high,  we  keep  the  faith 
With  aU  who  died." 
So  I  am  8\ire  that  It  Is  the  heart  impulse  of  all  good  people  to 
lend  their  earnest  efforts  that  we  may  not  break  faith  with  those 
who  died. 

Tear  not  that  ye  have  died  for  naught. 
We'll  teach  the  lesson  that  ye  wrought 
In  Flanders*  fields." 

And  now  It  Is  my  high  honor  as  a  representative  of  the  Amoi- 
can  Government  and  the  American  people  to  dedicate  this  chapel. 
The  inscription  is  exceedingly  appropriate.  It  reads,  "Ihls  chapel 
has  been  erected  by  the  United  States  of  America  In  memory  of 
her  soldiers  who  fought  and  died  in  Belgixim  during  the  World 
War.  These  graves  are  the  p>ermanent  and  visible  symbol  of  the 
heroic  devotion  with  which  they  gave  their  lives  to  the  common 
cause  of  himumity." 

In  my  representative  capacity  I  do  now  dedicate  this  chapel  to 
the  glory  of  God  and  In  grateful  remembrance  of  our  honored 
dead  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  country.  May 
the  blessing  of  the  eternal  God  rests  upon  this  chapel  to  the 
end  that  It  may  be  a  place  of  rest  and  comfort  to  those  who 
mourn.  And  may  those  who  lie  inae  burled.  In  the  mercy  of 
God  rest  In  peace. 


Antilynching  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WADE  H.  KITCHENS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  20,  1937 

Mr.  KITCHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  title  of  this  bill  sajs, 
*^o  assure  to  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  of  every  State 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  and  to  punish  the  crime  of 
lynching."  The  title  might  further  have  added  the  crimes 
of  theft,  robbery,  mayhem,  murder,  or  other  criminal  offenses. 

The  Constitution  and  its  amendments  guarantee  to  every 
citizen  equal  protection  of  the  laws.  This  means — and  the 
Supreme  Court  has  often  decided — that  no  State  may  pass 
a  law  that  discriminates  as  to  any  citizen.  It  is  not  con> 
tended  that  any  law  of  any  State  discriminates  against  any 
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ddBen.    If  80.  such  ft  law  Is  uncuusiituUoDal,  and  tbe  courts 
will  not  uidiold  It. 

S  a  citizen  be  robbed  and  the  culprit,  for  axne  reason,  be 
act  ponlshed.  if  this  proposed  law  be  coostitutioDal.  then  the 
GODsress  may  legislate  on  the  subject  so  as  to  give  equal 
protection.  TUs  wiU  have  the  effect  ot  abolishing  Stete 
coorts  so  far  as  crime  is  coxuremed.  If.  for  any  reason,  the 
robbed  perstm  be  not  compensated  for  the  goods  stolen  or 
they  not  be  restored  to  him.  he  has  not  received  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law.  The  Congress,  therefore,  could  legislate 
and  take  away  from  our  State  courts  JurisdlcUon  of  civil 
matters  on  a  pretext  of  giving  equal  protection.  Can  It  be, 
as  claimed,  Uuki  Congress  can  guarantee  by  legislation  that 
every  man  In  every  way  in  a  State  shall  have  the  equal  pny- 
tectton  at  the  law?  If  such  contention  be  true  in  one  case, 
then  true  in  alL 

This  bin  usurps  the  Judicial  functions  of  courts.  It  arU- 
trarily  defines  a  **mob  or  riotous  asBcmbiage"  as  being  possi- 
ble only  n^icn  three  or  more  act  in  concert  and  a  person  be 
kmed  or  injured  lAiile  in  the  custody  of  a  peace  officer.  It 
purposely  excludes  and  protects  other  mobs  which  may  go 
down  oar  streets  and  avenues  and  with  machine  guns  rob, 
km.  and  slaughter  Innocent  children,  women,  and  men.  Tlie 
proponents  of  this  bin  are  not  concerned  with  such  barbaric 
outrages,  and  protection  of  peoide  against  mobs  of  gang- 

.  Iters,  htghjackers,  and  racketeers. 

\  Our  Supreme  Court  has  wrestled  with  the  phrase  in  the 
fi^WMttfartJon  "due  process  of  law"  and  as  to  its  meaning. 
Hie  adherents  of  tois  bill  in  their  wisdom  now  undertake 
to  P^teve  the  courts  of  their  Judicial  functions  in  respect 
to  Interpretation  of  terms  and  provisions  of  Constituticm. 
They  Judicially  define  in  this  act  what  "due  process  of  law" 
In  the  Constttution  is  and  Is  not  Can  It  be  that  Congress 
has  the  Judicial  functions  of  Interpreting  and  defining 
Xihrases  and  terms  (rf  Constitution  for  the  courts  of  this 
country?  Tliere  will  be  no  further  need  for  courts  if  a 
Congress  can  construe,  limit,  and  interpret  the  Constitution. 
TWs  bill  further  usurps  the  authority,  sovereignty,  and 
rights  <rf  States.  It  destroys  local  self-government  in  the 
States.  It  authorizes  the  Federal  Oovenunent.  through  its 
courts  and  marshals,  to  seize  the  officers  and  employees  of 
any  SUte.  or  of  any  subdivision  of  that  State,  send  them 
to  the  penitentiary  for  as  long  as  5  years,  and  fine  each  as 
much  as  $5,000.  It  enables  the  Federal  courts  to  deprive 
the  people  of  a  county  or  parish  of  their  duly  elected  officers 
and  employees. 

T*e  bill  further  eruOtles  Federal  Government,  throu^  Its 
dl8trict>ttomeys,  to  sue  counties  or  States,  pay  from  pul^c 
Ituuis  the  expenses  thereof,  and  collect  as  much  as  $10,000 
for  the  injured  person  or  persons,  or  those  entitled  to  the 
decedent's  assets,  in  the  State  wherein  death  may  occur. 
It  gives  no  protection  to  children,  mothers,  wives,  or  estates* 
of  decedents.  Injured  or  killed  by  mobs  trf  gangsters,  highjack- 
ers, or  racketeers.  The  proponents  of  this  bill  shed  no  tears, 
nor  show  any  Interest,  tor  innocent  victims  of  such  mobs 
who  are  denied  equal  protection  of  the  law  and  of  benefits 
of  thisbilL 

Where  a  scoundrel  has  been  guilty  of  rape,  and,  in  the 
fury  of  an  outraged  citizenry,  he  be  injured  or  killed,  while 
In  the  custody  of  a  peace  officer,  then  the  innocent  county 
or  counUes,  and  people  therectf.  are  to  be  penalized  in  dam- 
ages for  the  benefit  of  the  estate  or  next  kin  of  such  r^ist. 
No  thought  is  given  to  the  estates  or  families  of  innocent 
victims  of  a  mob  of  hijackers,  rackete»s,  or  gangsters,  so 
this  bill  discriminates  and  violates  the  equal-protection  pro- 
risixm  of  the  Constitution. 

Uhder  this  legislation,  all  the  public  property  of  a  county, 
including  courthouse,  jail,  and  public  records,  may  be  levied 
upon  by  Federal  courts  and  sold  at  public  auction  to  pay 
damages  to  the  injured  person,  heirs,  or  estate.  If  this  be 
Insufficient,  the  Federal  courts  then  may  cause  to  be  levied 
^p<m  an  inhabitants  of  the  county  a  special  tax  for  payment 
cf^edamages.  Any  officer  of  the  coun^,  or  other  person 
dlaobeying  or  falling  to  comply  with  any  law  or  order  of 


court,  is  punishable  as  for  contempt  and  to  any  other 
penalty  iM-ovided  by  law. 

It  will  be  noted  that,  under  this  bill,  "aU  counties  are 
liable  If  and  when  the  person  injured  or  put  to  death  is 
transported  from  one  county  to  another,  however  innocent 
of  wrongdoing  any  county,  its  people,  or  officers  may  be." 

The  first  bill  of  this  nature  was  introduced  by  former 
Congressman  Dyer  of  Missouri  In  1922.  Mr.  Dyer  returned 
to  his  home,  upon  adjournment  of  Congress,  filled  with  pride 
for  his  effort.  He  ran  for  reelection  to  Congress.  Out  of 
gratitude,  possibly,  a  colored  gentleman  ran  against  him  in 
a  Republican  primary  and  defeated  him.  I  have  heard  of 
poetic  justice,  but  this  may  better  be  termed  poetic  injustice. 
The  evil  effects  of  the  pending  measure,  if  passed  and  held 
constitutional,  will  be  much  more  far  reaching  than  Its 
sponsors  now  give  thought. 

If  we  have  no  States,  no  right  of  local  self-government, 
imder  our  Constitution,  then  we  have  no  States.  Edmimd 
Burke  said.  "You  cannot  indict  a  whole  people."  This  legis- 
lation virtually  so  authorizes.  It  is  n(^  conducive  to  peace 
and  good  order,  for  it  authcH-izes  Federal  courts  to  send  their 
district  attorneys  and  marshals  to  a  county,  seize  its  judges, 
sheriffs,  and  prosecuting  attomejrs,  confine  them  in  jails, 
convict  them  of  assumed  felonies  of  which  they  knew  noth- 
ing, and  levy  fines  of  thousands  of  dollars  upon  innocent 
citizens  and  their  counties.  It  is  not  conducive  to  peace  and 
good  order  for  the  Federal  Government,  its  marshals  and 
officers,  to  sell  county  courthouses,  public  records,  and  Jails, 
and  thereby  enable  them  to  be  removed,  torn  down,  or 
destroyed. . 

It  WiU  be  a  sad  day  for  this  Nation  when  the  Federal 
Government  usurps  the  right,  imder  an  act  of  Congress,  to 
send  its  marshals  and  soldiers  into  a  State  or  local  sub- 
division on  a  punitive  expedition  of  this  nattire  to  avenge 
a  local  crime  by  arresting  local  oflScers. 

The  proponent  of  this  bill,  Mr.  Gavagan,  of  New  York,  in 
his  argument  for  same,  appealed  to  the  divine  law,  which 
says,  "Thou  shall  not  kill."  I,  for  one,  wiU  need  swne  proof* 
of  his  selection,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  divinity,  to  advocate' 
or  enforce  in  my  section  of  the  country  the  divine  law,  or 
even  to  lecture  the  people  of  my  section  on  the  laws  of  man.- 

When  an  earthquake  occurs  in  California,  injures  and  kills* 
many  people,  and  destroys  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  prop- 
erty, why  not  let  the  earth  be  adjusted  according  to  laws 
of  God  Almighty?  No;  there  are  those  who  would  indict 
the  Creator  of  the  universe,  throw  him  into  jail  by  Federal 
courts,  then  tax  and  penalize  all  peoirie  of  that  section  in 
order  to  prevent  earthquakes.  If  a  typhoon  strikes  the 
Florida  coast  and  likewise  injures  and  kills  hundreds  of 
people,  destroys  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property,  this 
same  element  that  sees  faults  in  others  and  none  in  them- 
selves would  essay  to  indict  God  Almighty  and  cause  the 
people  of  Florida  to  be  indicted  and  penalized  in  damages 
so  as  to  prevent  typhoons.  No;  you  cannot  Indict  the 
Creator  of  the  universe.  You  cannot  indict  a  whole  peoide. 
You  caimot.  by  law,  change  the  law  of  Natiu-e.  You  cannot 
make  people  good  by  law,  threats,  insults,  intolerance,  per- 
secution, or  punishment,  but  only  by  sympathy,  help,'  con- 
sideration, cooperation,  education,  culture,  and  resulting 
public  opinion. 

Anyone  is  densely  ignorant  who  does  not  realize  and  know 
the  peaceful  and  law-abiding  citizens  of  the  South  and  an 
over  this  Nation  are  opposed  to  mobs,  injuring,  or  kUUng 
anyone,  whether  in  the  hands  of  a  peace  officer  or  hi  the 
clutches  or  disfavor  of  a  mob  of  gangsters,  racketeers,  or 
hijackers. 

The  record  and  statistics  show  that  lynching  in  the  South 
Is  decreasing  rapidly.  The  people  there  are  peace-loving 
people.  They  detest  an  crime,  but  are  capable  of  correcting 
and  adjusting  their  own  local  matters,  and  are  making  a 
sincere,  successful,  and  honest  effort  to  do  so. 
^  There  are  only  two  races  in  the  South.  In  other  sections 
thwe  are  more.  The  white  race  is  the  predominating  race, 
and  to  the  end  of  time  wiU  iwedominate  and  dominate  re- 
gardless. It  has  made  considerable  progress,  notwithstanding 
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the  educational,  financial,  and  social  burdens  Imposed  with- 
out friendly  help  or  sympathy  from  some  other  sections. 

It  was  only  through  the  bulwark  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  that  the  South  after  the  Civil  War  was 
permitted  to  be  resurrected  or  rebuilt.  It  never  was  recon- 
structed. We  cannot,  with  bills  like  this,  forget  the  so-caUed 
Reconstruction  Acts  and  Enforcement  Acts.  We  caxmot  for- 
get Federal  soldiers,  agents,  marshals,  and  carpetbaggers 
going  about  to  browbeat,  humiliate,  disfranchise,  and  perse- 
cute further  the  remnant  of  an  impoverished  peoide  in  their 
sorrow  and  desolaticm.  We,  thertfore,  seriously  suspect  any- 
thing of  a  similar  nature  which  may  now  be  proposed  and 
used  to  deprive  them  of  local  self-govenunent.  We  seriously 
suspect  any  propoaal  that  discriminates  between  mobs  of 
gar^^sters  in  one  section  of  the  country  and  mobs  in  other 
sections  of  the  country.  We  cannot  understand  vrtiy  states- 
men do  not  rave  and  legislate  for  the  equal  protedion,  the 
same  protection,  for  the  innocent  victims  and  their  f amlUea, 
where  mobs  of  racketeers,  hijat^ers,  and  gangsters  operate. 

niere  are  more  Important  subjects  and  more  pressing 
problems  deserving  the  attrition  of  Congress  today.  Tills 
Government  has  already  asstuned  about  an  the  oMlgations. 
so  far  as  interference  with  local  affairs  Is  concerned,  that 
it  ought  to  assmne.  Governments,  like  men,  endm-e  only 
so  long  as  pnbUc  opinion  based  upon  education,  tntdllgence, 
and  impartial  justice  wills  them  to  stand.  When  questions 
of  race,  religion,  and  morality,  directly  or  Indirectly,  are 
raised  in  a  body  of  men  and  women,  supposed  to  be  Rep- 
resentatives of  aU  the  people,  and  become  the  subject  of 
discriminatory  legislation,  then  the  same  becomes  sectiona], 
partisan  and  objectionable. 

I  submit  that  this  biU  is  unjust,  unfair,  discriminatory, 
an  attempted  usurpation  of  powers  of  Judiciary,  abolition 
of  powers  of  States,  of  the  people,  and  unoonstitutionaL  I 
further  sutailt  that  It  is  presented  with  a  pdUtical  tinge 
to  excite  and  arouse  passions  of  colored  people,  many  of 
whom  are  migrating  from  the  South  because  of  economic 
conditions  and  for  no  other  reasoiL  I.  furthermore,  submit' 
that  it  unduly  arouses  the  kindly  feding.  tender  and  eym- 
pathetic  hearts  of  those  who  are  uninformed  and  Ignorant 
of  the  real  situation.  The  apparent  beneficent  intentions 
behind  the  bin  are  too  Utopian  to  be  realized  by  an  act  of 
Congress  before  the  miUenlum  ctmies.  The  blU  should  be 
defeated. 


The  Despised  ''Economic  Rojalists",  Rather  Than 
John  L.  Lewis  or  His  Associates,  Create  the  Jobs 
and  Meet  the  Pay  Roll 
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MICH.,  ON  JULY  30.  1937 


liCr.  HOFniCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  granted 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Insert  herein  a  talk  given  by  me 
at  FUnt.  Mich.,  on  July  30.  1937: 

Facts  are  stubborn  and  persistent  things.  A  wOlfuX  disregard 
of  them  never  aids  In  the  solution  of  any  problem. 

The  statements  and  the  preachments  of  agitators  and  racket- 
eers, and  even  of  those  honestly  mistaken,  to  the  contrary,  tt. 
nevertheless,  remains  true  that  those  who  toU  today  In  America 
are  beyond  comparison  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  wage 
paid  them,  the  most  fortunate  In  aU  the  world.  Tliey  enjoy 
as  necessities  things  innumerable  which  In  other  lands  are  lux- 
uries beyond  the  dream  of  the  highest  paid  warkers.  Ford'a 
dally  wage,  and  doubtless  the  same  Is  tnie  in  the  motor  Industry 
generally,  in  terms  of  purchasing  power.  Is  eqoivaient  to  a  month's 
paid  by  Stalin  to  the  Soviet 
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The  dally  pay  nfll  at  the  Ford  MoCor  Cb.  In  the  Detroit 
alone  is  sulBctent  to  cover  a  day^  wages  at  2JK1OJ00O  Industrial 
workers  in  Russia. 

The  average  monthly  wage  of  the  workers  ot  Moscow  for  1936 
was  100  rubles,  enough  to  buy  a  pair  at  che^  shoes  or  a  suit  at 
clothes  of  very  poor  quality,  or  sufOdent  black  bread  and  butter 
to  keep  an  average  famUy  aUve. 

The  purchasing  power  of  the  Moeoow  worker's  monthly  earn- 
ings is  considerably  below  Ford's  daUy  wage  of  $7.30. 

Many  women  make  as  Uttle  a  month  as  the  equivalent  at  1 
hour's  wages  In  Ford's  plant. 

Yet,  there  are  those  like  the  Reuthers,  who  have  oome  to  your 
dty  and  to  other  cities,  who  sent  back  word  when  thsy  were  In 
Russia:  *71ght  for  a  Soviet  America",  who  would  dei^roy  men 
Uk»  V^ord.  Sloan,  Knudsen,  Mott,  Chrysler,  and  an  unnamed  host 
of  others  who  for  years  have  enaMed  our  workers  to  Uve  In  a 
land  of  plenty,  where  aU  may  express  their  views  and  wonh^i 
the  God  of  their  choice. 

And  what  would  these  men  bring  to  your  dty  snd  to  the  work- 
ers of  your  community?  I  speak  not  now  for  the  IndtistrlaUst, 
nor  to  him.  for  he  can  take  care  of  himself.  My  thofught  Is  ot  the 
worker:  at  those  earnest,  law-abiding,  honest  men  and  women  who 
own.  or  aspire  to  own.  their  homes;  who  have,  or  wish  to  have, 
f amlUfls;  who  pray  to  the  great  Ood  of  an  that  their  dilldrem 
may  receive  an  education,  may  own  their  homes,  and  may  rear 
their  children  In  the  land  of  plenty.  In  a  land  where  liberty  pre* 
vails,  where  man  has  the  right  to  work. 

And  I  ask  theee  workers  of  Flint  and  at  Detroit  and  Ponttac  and 
of  the  other  cities  of  our  State  and  Nation.  What  has  John  L. 
Lewis  and  the  C.  L  O.  brought  to  you?  Not  for  me  la  tt  to  make 
answer.  Answer  for  yourselves,  for  you  know  the  faets  and  your 
answer  wUl  be  true.  But  let  me  ssk  you  this:  Did  not  those  who 
worked  In  General  Motors  suffer  a  direct  wage  loss  at  apfnoad- 
matety  S14M»,000  a  day  for  44  days?  Did  not  the  stoekholders  of 
General  Motors  sustain  a  loss  of  something  like  $22,000,000?  Is  it 
not  true  that  for  the  year  the  wortcer  In  Geaeral  Motors  will 
zeoelve  on  an  average  of  ftom  three  to  four  hundred  doUais  leas 
for  his  year's  work  than  he  did  for  1986? 

Let  the  housewives  of  the  workers  answer  me  this:  Is  your  hus- 
band today  any  better  off  flnandally  or  In  any  other  way  becauae 
of  the  limning  at  the  C.  I.  O.?  TeU  me  and  teil  the  editors  at  ytmr 
papers  Jiist  what  yon  have  gained  and  what  you  have  lost  because 
of  Lewis  and  those  who  came  with  him  and  drovo  yon  from  your 
jobs.  How  many  payments  on  home,  autombbUe.  furniture,  llf* 
lns\tfance,  etc..  have  been  ddayed  or  today  remain  uzqiaUl  becauae 
of  the  activities  of  the  C.  L  O.?  Count  the  costs  and  set  them  over 
against  the  gains  to  you  personaUy  and  see  how  you  stand. 

The  C.  L  O.  dalms  40,000  members  m  Flint.  That,  at  $2  a 
membership,  tt  $80,000.  At  $1  a  month.  It  meana  $40j000  a  month 
which  have  been  taken  from  your  wages.  How  much  money  has 
J<dm  L.  Lewis,  who  rides  tn  hta  12-eyllnder  Cadlllae  wltii  a  liveried 
chauffeur,  who  owns  a  mansion  in  Alexandria  and  who.  with  his 
aides,  puts  up  at  the  best  hotels,  taken  from  you  housewives  and 
the  wage  which  you  might  have  used  for  3rour  famlly'ls  needs? 

And  In  the  end  what  is  It  that  theee  men  would  do?  They 
would  force  all  into  the  C.  Z.  O.  so  that,  for  the  flzat  time  in  the 
hlBtory  of  our  country,  labor  becomes  a  commodity  to  be  sold,  not 
m  the  open  market,  but  by  a  dictator,  John  L.  LewH.  to  the  so- 
called  csqjltaUsts  of  Industry,  who  would  sit  across  the  table  and 
batgaln  with  him  for  your  labor;  who  would  sdl  you.  the  tolls  of 
your  hands,  the  sweat  of  your  brows,  and  the  adies  and  palnes  of 
your  back,  as  coal  or  Iron,  or  autemobUes  are  sold. 

And  how  -long  would  it  be  before  some  camq>t  labor  leader 
bargained  away  your  right  to  toil,  would  be  selling  you  out  and 
making  a  deal  whereby  he  receives  a  compensation  for  not  «^*»'«*«g 
a  strike,  for  not  prssBing  a  demand? 

Think  these  things  over  tn  the  quiet  of  your  home  and  then  da- 
termlne  for  youiaelves  whether  you  would  rather  Uve  imder  the 
fnniy]%iemtm  whlch  prevatt  m  Russia.  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain, 
or  whether  you  would  rather  Uve  in  thla  land  of  ours  inhere,  unta 
this  time,  the  worker  has  been  free  to  seek  employment  where  he 
would,  to  accept  emidojrment  where  he  could  find  it,  and  where 
never  before  has  he  been  driven  from  the  job  whldi  he  hss  secured. 
Think  It  over,  for  tn  control  at  Washington  there  is  an  adminis- 
tration whldi  would  establish  a  dictator,  destroy  private  Industry, 
and  for  pcdltlcal  support  seU  labor  into  bondage. 

That  this  administration  intentionally  or  otherwiss  would  estab- 
lish a  dictatorship  Is  no  ionget  open  to  srgument. 

This  Is  a  statement  of  fact  and  not  of  argimient. 

Using  the  dq>resslon  that  followed  1929,  and  from  which  an 
nations  of  the  world  were  beginning  to  recover,  as  an  excuse,  the 
President  demanded  of,  and  received  frtmi.  Congress  arbitrary 
powers  to  put  into  effect  Executive  orders  making  rules  and 
r^giilatlona  affecting  the  conduct  at  business  and  regulating 
the  private  life  of  the  individual. 

There  was  no  precedent  for  this  grant  of  power.  Other  de- 
pressions as  deep  and  as  widespread  had  occurred  in  the  history 
of  our  countxy  and  eadi  had  been  overcome  by  the  thilft  snd 
the  high  endeavor  of  our  dtlaens  and  without  encroachment  by 
the  Executive  upon  either  legislative  or  judicial  power. 

In  addition  to  the  grant  of  almost  unllmltsd.  arbitrary  power. 
Congress  abdicated  another  f  imctlon,  that  of  appropriating  money, 
and  granted  to  the  President  unheard-of  bilUoos  at  dollars  to 
be  spent  at  the  whim  of  subordlnatea,  for  It  was  a  physical  and 
mental  ImiMMBlblllty  for  him  or  axiy  other  Individual  to 
akore  than  a  broad  general  outline  at  the  manner  In  which 
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money  was  to  be  qwnt.  As  a  racolt.  much  was  wasted:  other 
great  sums  were  used  to  purchase  ▼otes.  Let  me  dlgzess  to 
quote  Democratic  Senator  Glass,  who  on  June  34  said: 

"The  last  election  was  carried  by  people  who  were  getting 
fayors  from,  the  Ooremment.  jwople  who  were  subsidized  by  the 
Government,  people  who  were  on  relief  rolls,  and  people  who 
were  lanctlonlng  the  InTaslon  of  ptlTate  property  and  Its  occu- 
pation, as  is  being  done  now." 

For  more  than  4  years  the  President's  authority  was  unques- 
tioned: his  will  supreme:  his  experiments  unchallenged,  except 
by  three  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  irtilch  came  too  late 
to  affect  his  program. 

Yet  we  learn  from  his  own  words  uttered  on  January  30.  1937. 
that,  notwithstanding  the  return  of  prosperity,  about  which  he  said 
ao  much  during  the  campaign  of  19S0.  one-third  of  our  people  were 
Ill-clothed.  Ill-housed,  and  m-nourlshed.  A  more  terrific  Indict- 
ment of  an  administration  and  Its  lack  of  ci^iaclty  and  leadership 
It  would  be  difficult  to  frame. 

Not  content  with  harlzig  seduced  Congrees.  unheralded  and  with 
shocking  force  came  his  announcement  of  his  attempt  to  rape  the 
Supreme  Court  and  to  rob  our  people  of  the  security  won  through 
8  long  years  of  heart-brmklng  privation  and  strife  by  our  Revolu- 
tionary forefathers,  maintained  and  preserved  In  the  bloody  battles 
of  the  ClvU  War.  All  were  to  be  swept  aside  that  we  ml^t  try 
here  the  experiment  that  brought  disaster  and  revolution  to  four 
of  the  countries  of  the  C3Hd  World. 

This  desire  to  selae  the  judicial  power,  to  deprive  the  dtlsens  of 
the  prDtectkm  of  the  Oonstltutton  was  thwarted  because,  and  only 
because,  an  aroused  public  sentiment  was  reflected  In  Senate  and 
Bouse  at  the  HaUon's  Capital. 

The  atteiiq>t  was  stayed  for  a  moment,  but  only  for  a  moment. 
About  this  be  not  deceived.  The  battle  Is  stOl  being  waged  and 
tbev*  la  no  Isassgalas  of  ttw  purpoas  to  deprlte  you  of  the  pratee- 
tkm  guaranteed  by  the  QmsUtatloii  of  the  right  to  the  decision  of 
•n  Impartial  Judiciary  tribunal. 

The  frontal  attack  upon  Court  and  Constitution  has  been  stayed. 
but  the  flank  and  undercover  attacks  for  the  same  purpose  are 
being  *!«•»  heme  wttk  aU  the  power  of  tba  FresMent. 

naere  Is  the  wage  and  hour  hill,  irtileh  was  devised  to  place  m 
the  hands  of  a  commission  the  impossible  tadc  of  fixing  a  mtnimiifw 
and  maximum  hour  for  practically  all  empLoyeea;  supposedly 
rage  wae  to  be  Just  and  fair,  not  only  to  the  workar  and  to  the 
but  In  sneh  an  amount  which  ooold  be  paid  by  the  otm- 
■umer,  who,  after  all.  determines  not  only  whether  goods  shaU  be 
manufactured  and  sold  but  who  In  the  end  fixes  the  amount  to  be 
paid  to  labor,  as  well  as  the  profit  or  loss  to  be  received  or  borne 
by  employers. 

The  fact  that  each  year  many  business  enterprises  fall,  that 
factories  dose  their  doors.  Is  proof  to  any  man  that  even  thoee 
engaged  In  Industry,  and  many  of  them  with  practical  experience, 
sometimes  form  erroneous  Judgments  as  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion which  can  be  passed  on  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

If  those  with  years  of  practical  biislness  experience  in  their 
own  particular  Industry  are  unable  to  prevent  financial  falliuv 
tn  many  Instancea,  how  can  any  commission  even  expect  to  origi- 
nate a  formula  for  the  varied  Industries  In  which  they  have  had 
BO  experience  and  of  which  they  have  no  knowledge  except 
through  hearsay?  The  experiment  is  doomed  to  failure,  to  bring 
niln  to  Innumerable  small  Industrtes  and  businesses  and  to  lessen 
the  number  of  available  Jobs. 

The  President's  reotganlxation  plan  Is  but  an  attempt  to 
destroy  the  power  of  Congress  and.  in  a  measure,  the  power  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  primary  purpoee  Is.  as  everyone  knows, 
to  vait  In  the  Kxecutive  additional  power  and  authority.  The 
lasnlt  win  be  the  establiahment  of  the  President  as  a  dictator. 

R  Is  an  atteizq>t  to  bring  within  the  Kxeeutlve's  grasp,  dutlea 
rssponslbHltlea,  and  discretionary  powers  now  vested  in  Congress, 
▼artooB  departments,  and  commlsslifms  of  the  Government  acting 
of  rnfigrsBi  One  inusteatlan  will  suffioe:  The 
of  the  I.  O.  C.  would  be  transferred  to  a 
polltkieny  ^qiolnted  board  under  control  of  the  President. 

There  are  several  other  attacks  being  made  to  change  our  form 
of  government,  which  are  IlkewfM  dfstgned  to  desttoy  private 


wtth.  praetleal  oqwrlenoe  zaaUaaa  that  the  wage  and 
bour.bUl  will  go  a  long  way  to  bring  an  buslneas  and  industry 
UBdMr  ooDtroI  of  the  Kxecutive,  through  the  conunissions  and 
Mibordlnate  oOosra  appointed  to  admlnletwr  It. 

"Ihe  Wagner  Aot,  the  avowed  purpoee  of  which  was  to  lessen 
Mrlfe  between  employer  and  employee,  because  of  its  unfaimees 
end  the  vast  authority  granted  to  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  or  tumtjmm,* 
by  it.  has  demonstrated  that  it  but  creates  and  Increases  the  ills 
It  was  supposed  to  prevent. 

Ten  million,  eight  hundred  fifty-one  thousand  days'  work 
were  lost  because  of  strikes  in  the  first  4  months  of  this  year, 
while  but  5^085,000  days'  work  were  lost  because  of  strikes 
during  the  4-year  period  of  1938.  1939,  1930.  and  1981. 

Jime  of  1937  alone  brought  a  loss  of  4,600.000  days'  work  be- 
cause of  strikes  and  today  345  strikes  are  pending. 

The  Wagner  Act,  as  we  all  know,  prescribed  unfair  labor  prac- 
tloee  on  the  part  of  the  employer;  it  mentioned  none  which  may 
be  committed  by  labor. 

The  act  provided  remedies  for  the  wcn-kers,  none  for  the  man 
who  furnished  the  Jobs;  it  fixes  penalties  to  be  Imposed  upon  the 
gtver  of  Jobs:  the  workers  cannot  be  penalised  under  Its  terms. 
Aside  from  the  Board  Itself,  the  worker  alone  haa  authority  to 


can  for  an  election.  The  giver  of  Jobs  cannot  ask  for  one,  to 
determine  with  whom  he  shaU  deal  U  c(dlecttve  bargaining  Is 
the  object. 

The  esilaning  agent  of  this  law  sends  out  Its  Investlgatora, 
biased  and  prejudk^  to  see  only  those  things  the  Board  desires 
to  see;  to  hear  only  those  things  the  Board  desires  to  hear,  both 
to  be  reported  as  evidence;  calling  as  witnesses,  those  investi- 
gators who,  through  the  spy  system  so  roundly  denounced  by  the 
Senate  Civil  Liberties  Committee,  have  found  the  things  the 
Board  desired  to  bo  found,  the  Board  through  its  attorney,  by 
leading  and  suggestive  questions,  spreads  on  the  record  the  evi- 
dence necessary  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  which  is  to  condemn 
the  employer.  It  sits  In  judgment  and  passes  upon  the  credibility 
of  its  own  witnesses,  bases  Its  conclusions  upon  the  evidence 
which  it  has  directed  be  brought  forward  and.  like  the  Judicial 
slot  machine  that  It  is,  in  return  for  the  charge  which  it  has 
made  and  dropped  Into  its  own  hopper,  out  of  the  ^pout  comes  its 
decisions  In  accordance  with  Its  predetermined  purposes. 

The  N.  L.  B.  B.  conducts  neither  a  Judicial  hearing  nor  an 
Impartial  Investigation.  In  Detroit  there  is  now  pending  one  of 
these  so-called  hearings,  or  investigations,  and  the  man  who 
presides,  I  think,  had  his  prototype  in  the  witch  bximers  of  eld 
and  his  hearings  stage  a  good  Imitation  of  the  old  torture  cham-  w 
ber.  His  hearings  indicate  that  he  has  neither  decency .  nor 
charity  in  his  conduct.  He  is  insulting.  Ignorant,  and  sees  wtth 
but  one  eye.  He  hears  not  at  all  and  he  opens  his  mouth  but  to 
vilify  and  insult  decent,  law-abiding  citizens.  He  has  no  regard 
tor  the  rules  of  evidence,  evidently  because  he  knows  nothing  of 
them.  He  neither  iormB  nor  announces  an  honest  Judicial  opin- 
ion, because,  beyond  question,  it  would  be  in  conflict  with  his 
own. 

He  and  others  like  him  seek  the  destruction  of  private  industry. 
He  and  those  of  his  ilk  under  the  supervision  of  the  N.  L.  B.  B. 
would,  as  Lewis'  mouthpieces  and  doing  his  wUl,  wipe  out  of 
existence,  if  they  failed  to  bow  the  head  and  bend  the  knee, 
such  men  as  Fend,  Sloan,  liott.  Knudsen,  and  Chrysler,  and  when 
they  have  destroyed  them  and  the  great  industries  which  they 
have  created  and  maintained,  who  then  would  issue  ae  cash  a 
worker's  pay  check?  Woxild  it  be  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  ^a/^^^n 
Perkins.  Frank  Murphy,  Governor  Earle,  or  would  it  be  John 
L.  Lewis?  The  record  of  none  of  these  demonstrates  his  ability 
to  render  any  part  of  the,  service  to  humanity  which  all  of  these  > 
gentleman  I  have  named  and  many  others  have  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  give.  Yet  he.  and  the  N.  L.  R.  B^  and  God  save 
us  from  its  activities,  are  agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

A  more  arbitrary,  unfair,  vicious,  liberty-destroying  tribunal. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  create,  but  L&  Follxttk,  of  Wisconsin  ap- 
parently has  succeeded  with  his  Senate  Civil  Liberties  Committee. 
This  Inquisition,  which  is  a  monstrosity,  was  conceived  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Cosmos  Club  by  some  16  persons,  among  whom 
were  Senator  La  Follette  and  John  L.  Lewis.  So  conceived.  It  was 
given  birth  and  life  by  the  Senate. 

Its  annoimced  piupose  was  to  protect  the  civil  liberties  of  those 
unable  to  protect  themselves.  It  destroys  civil  liberties  by  pro- 
tecting those  who  drive  men  from  their  work. 

From  the  time  of  its  birth  down  to  the  present  moment,  this 
bastard  child  of  a  Communist  mother  and  a  politically  ambitious 
father  has  well  served  the  purpose  of  La  Follette  to  vent  his 
spleen  against  those  who  have  provided  Jobs  for  the  workers;  to 
force  Into  the  C.  L  O.  those  Independent  workers  who  are  in- 
clined to  refuse  to  pay  tribute  to  Lewis. 

Perhaps  the  latest  and  the  most  flagrant  exhibition  of  the 
shyster  methods  and  the  disreputable,  dishonest,  and  corrupt 
procedure  of  this  committee  was  its  failure  to  spread  upon  the 
record  the  true  happenings  at  Chicago  when  John  L.  Lewis's  or- 
ganizers sent  10  of  their  dupes  to  their  death,  knowing,  as  he 
m\ist  have  known,  that  the  operator  who  had  taken  motion  pic- 
tures of  this  Chicago  riot  had  pictures  showing  that  the  battle 
grew  out  of  an  assault  upon  the  police  by  strikers  with  clubs, 
stones,  and  broken  bottles.  La  Follette  deliberately,  maliciously, 
and  viciously  failed  to  spread  these  facts  upon  the  record. 

Charged  with  the  duty  of  bringing  out  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  he  showed  but  a  part  and  t***^ 
which  reflected  upon  the  police  force  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  La 
Follette,  to  serve  his  political  friends,  made  a  disreputable  assault 
upon  the  forces  of  law  and  order. 

God  grant  that  some  day  he  may  be  called  upon  to  solve  a  like 
problem  as  that  then  faced  by  the  Chicago  police.  His  Judgment 
may  thereafter  be  more  charitable. 

Fraudulently,  he  concealed  the  truth;  he  covered  up  the  fact 
that  the  police  were  acting  in  self-defense,  that  the  riot  and  vio- 
lence was  brought  about  by  the  Communist-led  strikers,  who  had 
their  first-aid  station  established  before  the  strikers  began  their 
fourth  march  upon  the  police  lines  which  were  protecting  men 
who  desired  to  work  and  save  themselves  from  the  relief  rolls. 

La  Follbttx  has  spent  thousands  of  dollars  to  bring  to  light 
and  condemn  the  acts  of  those  corporations  which  have  employed 
spies  to  gain  information  as  to  the  activities  of  those  who  would 
destroy  their  businesses,  forgetting  that  the  Government  Itself  not 
only  employs  spies,  undercover  investigators,  but  taps  telephone 
and  telegraph  wires  and  has  been  charged  with  opening  private 

He  Ignores  the  fact  that  Government  agents,  his  own  included, 
were  spying  upon  the  activities  of  the  Johnstown  Law  and  Order 
League,  an  organization  formed  to  protect  the  rights  of  men  who 
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desired  to  work,  tmly  a  civil  right  ntterly  ignored  by  La  FouxrnE 
and  his  committee.  His  committee  has  established  a  new  record 
for  hsrpocrisy  and  deceit. 

Words  have  not  been  coined  which  would  accurately  describe  the 
depravity  to  which  this  La  Foixette  has  descended  in  his  effort  to 
aid  his  Communist  bedfellow,  Lewis,  and  to  hamper  Industry. 

Of  the  more  than  30,000,000  dajps  of  lost  work  so  far  this  year, 
at  least  15,000,000  can  be  charged  to  the  Wagner  Act  and  to  La 
Poixxm  activities. 

The  Senate  Civil  Liberties  Conmilttee  and  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  acting 
together  have  made  life  a  hell  on  earth  for  one  industry  after 
another.  It  has  been  the  most  effective  recruiting  agent  of  the 
O.  I.  O. 

The  pirates  of  old  were  Ud-gloved,  honest  merchantmen  when 
their  activities  are  compared  with  the  activities  of  the  N.  L.  R.  B. 
and  S.  C.  L.  C. 

The  Labor  Board  assimies.  when  there  is  no  legal  authority  so 
to  do,  to  tell  an  employer  that  he  shall  sign  a  contract  with  an 
izresponsible  organization:  it  claims  the  authority  to  piinlsh  a  cor- 
poration because  It  moves  Its  place  of  buslneas  from  one  locality 
to  another;  it  orders  the  rehiring  of  discharged  employees  and 
decrees  the  payments  to  compensate  them  for  the  loss  incurred 
through  discharge;  it  orders  the  employer  to  reemploy  individuals, 
and  this  no  matter  how  Incompetent  such  employee  may  have 
been,  if  the  Board,  in  its  prejudice,  determines  the  discharge  was 
due  to  union  activities. 

In  many  other  ways  it  assumes  it  has  the  ability  and  power  to 
Bucoessfully  determine  how  great  Industries  shall  be  operated,  irtien. 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  its  Ignorance  of  the  conditions  is  so  great  and 
its  bias  and  prejxxlloe  so  evident  that  its  actions  and  dedsloas. 
would  be  ridiculous  were  the  results  not  so  tragic. 

With  a  gift  of  more  than  a  half  million  dollars  to  the  New  Deal 
campaign  fund  and  a  loan  of  fifty  thousand  to  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  Lewis  and  his  C.  I.  O.  bargained  for,  and.  aa 
subsequent  events  have  disclosed,  purchased  the  aid  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  administration  in  their  efforts  to  contnd  industry. 

If  all  that  Lewto  boxight  and  obtained  by  his  contribution  and 
loan  was  the  support  of  a  great  pcdltical  party.  reprehensiUe  as 
that  might  be,  we  might  well  sustain  the  loss.  Unfortunately  the 
C.  I.  O.  obtained  not  oolj  the  political  baddng  of  the  President, 
the  Department  of  Labor,  the  Post  Office  Department,  and  the 
Welfare  Administration,  but  it  also  secured  the  inactivity  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  law-enforcing  agencies  of  our 
country. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  eountry  a  President  haa 
willfully  and  repeatedly  disregarded  the  provisions  of  our  statutes 
(6399  Rev.  Stat.)  which  makes  it  his  duty  to  use  the  armed  forces 
of  the  Nation  to  put  down  insurrection.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  our  land  the  Prealdent  has  called  for  and  haa  received 
the  aid  of  the  Governors  of  at  least  two  States,  Michigan  and 
Pennsylvania,  the  flrst  in  defying  the  orders  of  owr  courts,  the 
second  in  using  the  armed  f orcea  of  the  State  to  drive  men  from 
their  lawful  tasks. 

Workers,  as  well  as  property  owners,  should  be  glad  and  they 
sbould  never  forget  that  In  this  circuit  presided  Judge  Gadole, 
who  had.  In  the  face  of  opposition,  the  strength  of  which  cannot 
be  realized  by  those  who  do  not  Uve  in  Flint,  the  courage  to 
declare  fn»n  the  bench  that  not  only  should  prt^ierty  rights,  but 
the  right  of  the  worker  to  his  Job,  be  maintained.  Jud^  Gadola 
demonstrated  that  he  was  a  real  friend  of  labor.  Sffurphy  proved 
to  all  except  the  most  biased  that  he  lacked  the  courage  to  fight 
for  the  liberty  of  the  eltlaens,  that  he  would  betray  labor  into  the 
hands  of  the  racketeer,  and  force  the  honest  worker  to  svibmlt 
to  the  will  of  the  Communist  agitator  and  organizer,  and  as  to 
the  truth  of  this  last  statement,  there  can  be  no  question. 

One  ci  the  Detroit  papers  In  an  editorial  erltlclaed  me  because  I 
said  in  substance  that,  much  as  we  might  dqjdore  violenoe,  vlolenoe 
on  the  part  of  the  C.  I.  O.  and  the  sit-down  strikers  would  force 
those  who  desired  to  work  and  those  who  wished  to  preeerve  their 
property  and  th^r  homes  to  Insist  ttiat  officers  of  the  law  enforce 
the  law  and  that,  if  this  failed,  then  home  owners  and  Job  holders 
would  be  compelled  to  defend  themselves  by  lawfxil  violence.  If 
necessary,  against  the  unlawful  violence  of  the  "slt-downers"  and 
the  invaders  of  our  cities  and  State.  My  hope  Is  that  the  gentle- 
man who  wrote  that  editorial  win  never  have  a  group  of  strikers 
or  "slt-downers"  walk  into  either  his  otBee  or  his  home,  for  If  he 
does,  he  will  be  one  of  the  first  to  swallow  his  owi  words,  his  own 
editorial,  arise  In  n^iat  strength  he  may  possess  and  do  his  utmost, 
as  would  every  American  man  of  courage,  to  protect  and  defend 
himself  and  thoee  near  and  dear  to  him. 

From  the  wholesale  disregard  of  his  campaign  and  platform 
promises,  the  President  has  progressed  to  the  willful  disregard  of 
the  terms  of  his  oath  of  office  and  the  laws  of  the  land  axtd  he 
and  his  subordinates  have  given  and  are  giving  aid  and  comfort 
to  those  who  would  ovnthrow  our  form  of  government,  destroy 
cur  Industrial  institutions,  deprive  the  worker  of  his  right  to  toil. 

There  are  tn  this  country  some  6,000,000  workers  who  owe 
Hlleglance  to  some  form  of  union.  Of  more  than  50,000,000  workers, 
44,000,000  are  unrepresented,  and  of  the  6,000,000  perh^M  half  are 
under  the  self-asserted  leadersh^  of  Lewis.  They  cannot  lay 
down  the  conditions  under  which  industry,  which  creates  and  gives 
millions  of  the  workers  employment,  shall  operate. 

Lawlessness  and  violence  has  been,  and  is,  their  method  of  im- 
posing the  will  of  this  small  minority  upon  the  overwhelming 
majority. 

This  procedure  must  end.  The  opportunity  was  afforded  the 
Governor  of  Michigan  at  the  beginning  (tf  our  strike  here  at  FUafc. 


He  chose  to  disregard  it  and  to  stamp  with  his  i^jproval  the 
lence  of  the  lawless,  to  condemn  the  lawful  ^orts  of  the  decent, 
law-abiding  citizen  to  maintain  his  rights.  The  Governor  of 
Michigan  has  himself  said: 

"Communists  deliberately  created  disorders  tn  the  T4in«lng  tabor 
holiday,  the  Consumers  Power  Co.  strike,  and  in  some  phases  of 
the  slt-downs.  Ihey  not  only  sought  disorders  but  they  sought 
bloodshed.  They  wanted  bloodshed,  and  they  sought  to  draw  us 
into  a  fight." 

Governor  Murphy,  instead  of  accepting  the  diaUenge  and  declar- 
ing, as  did  our  forefathers,  that  we  had  "millions  tor  defense  but 
not  one  cent  for  tribute";  instead  of  following  the  course  adopted 
by  those  who  defied  King  Geotge;  instead  of  alining  hlmarlf  with 
the  decent,  law-abiding  citizens  who  wanted  to  work,  violated  hie 
oath  of  office.  Ignored  the  laws  of  our  State,  the  guarantiee  of  State 
and  Federal  Constitutions,  ran  up  the  white  flag,  and  advertleed. 
not  only  to  the  Nation  but  to  the  world,  that  Michigan  not  only 
would  not  im>tect  property  rights  but  that  it  would  not  protect 
the  worker  in  his  right  to  toil.  The  statement  of  the  Governor  that 
he  desired  to  avoid  bloodshed — and  we  all  desire  to  avoid  violenoe 
and  bloodshed — was  but  the  man  of  straw  behind  which  he  hid  tn 
his  effort  to  aid  the  Communists. 

His  course  of  action  but  postponed  the  day  of  reckoning.  He 
demonstrated  nothing,  except  the  truth  of  the  old,  old  principle 
that  "might  does  not  make  right",  and  that  compromise  wtth 
fundamental  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  in  the  end.  but  brings 
disaster.  He  not  only  cost  the  workers  of  the  State  and  the 
property  owners  of  the  State  millions  of  dollars  by  his  action. 
but  he  dealt  labor  ItseU  a  blow  from  which  It  wUl  be  years  in 
recovering. 

This  morning's  paper  brings  lis  the  news  that  Governor  Murphy 
has  vetoed  the  so-called  labor  law  enacted  by  the  State  leglda- 
ture  and  that  he  Intends  to  insist  that  unions  be  permitted  la 
case  of  strikes  to  bring  in  their  members  from  outside  the  State 
to  enfCMxe  their  demands  upon  you.  In  substance,  what  he  says 
is  that  If  a  strike  is  called,  for  example,  by  a  minority  of  the 
C.  L  O.  in  any  industry  in  Flint,  that  minority  is  at  liberty  to 
call  upon  Invaders  from  other  cities  and  other  States,  provided 
they  belong  to  the  same  xinlon,  and  those  men  may  lawfully  come 
hen  and  drive  your  wotkers  from  their  Jobs  and  keep  than  from 
their  places  of  emi^ojrment.  The  result,  outside  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  machinery  within  the  plant,  would  be  little  if  any  differ- 
ent from  the  condition  which  prevailed  during  sit-down  strikes. 

Labor  unions  are  as  necessary  today  aa  was  a  union  of  the 
Colonies  in  1775  and  1776. 

But.  as  in  those  days,  the  union  mxist  be  one  of.  by,  and  for 
those  workers  who  seek  Justice.  The  labor  union  of  today  must 
be  organised  by  the  workers,  fostM«d  by  the  workers  and  serve 
the  purpose  of  the  workers,  rather  than  the  purpoeee  of  the  pro- 
fessional organizers  and  racketeers. 

With  power  granted  to  the  unions  mxist  be  impoeed  responsi- 
bility. Unions  must  adopt  as  their  motto  and  scmpidously  fol- 
low a  policy  of  fair  dealing,  prlndples  of  right  and  of  Justice, 
avoid  anoe  of  persecution,  of  intimidation  and  coercion. 

After  aU.  it  is  the  despised  "economic  royalists",  rather  than 
John  L.  Lewis  or  his  associates,  who  create  the  J<^,  who  meet 
the  pay  roD. 

In  my  Judgment,  we  can  aU  serve  the  cause  of  labor,  of  our- 
sdves,  and  of  our  coiuitry  by  enoouiaging  and  promoting  the 
formation  of  real,  repreeentatlve  industrial  xmlons,  and  preserv- 
ing the  existence  of  those  we  now  have,  like  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  LabcH',  which  has  so  weU  served  the  need  of  labor. 

With  this  arcompltshed,  we  have  gcme  a  long,  long  way  on  the 
road  toward  secvulng  for  thoee  who  work  not  only  a  betterment  of 
their  conditions,  which  today  are  far  superior  to  those  prevailing 
for  workMs  anywhere  in  the  whole  wide  world,  but  we  have  aa 
well  promoted  the  cause  of  industry  as  ind\istry  and  the  welfare 
of  the  peopim  at  large. 

God  hasten  the  day  when  bias  and  prejudice  be  laid  aside  and 
the  representatives  of  sll  dasses  can  meet  on  a  common  footing 
and,  guided  by  the  thought  that  charity  Is  the  great  tst  of  all 
virtues,  proceed  to  a  lasting  solution  of  our  Indiistrlal  dUBcultlesw 


Labor,  Ethics,  and  John  L.  Lewis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ECKERT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  20, 1937 

Mr.  ECKERT.  Ml.  Speaker,  the  labor  proeram  of  the 
Fedtf^  administration  ia  in  keeping  with  the  q;>irit  of 
the  New  Deal.  All  legislative  enactments  of  the  Seventy- 
third  and  subsequent  Congresses,  in  relation  to  the  na- 
tional economy,  Jire  designed  to  improve  the  economic  ccux". 
dition  of  the  Ammcan  people.  The  economic  crisis  ibatr 
gripped  the  country  at  the  time  the  present  administrattaa 
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came  Into  power  demanded  quick  and  heroic  action.  Tlie 
legislation  enacted  was  improvised  to  meet  a  dtre  emer- 
gency. As  the  emergency  is  receding,  the  New  Deal  pro- 
may  very  prcqw'ly  be  scrutinized,  with  the  object  in 
mind  of  detecting  possible  defects  and  proposing  changes 
wherever  necessary  in  order  to  bring  the  entire  program  in 
line  with  sound  economics  and  fundamental  principles  of 
democracy.  For  it  most  be  borne  in  mind  that  America 
was  set  up  to  secure  to  all  its  citizens  the  inalienable  rights 
of  Ufe,  liberty,  and  Uie  pursuit  of  happiness.  Therefore,  any 
New  Deal  legislation  now  in  force,  or  hereafter  enacted,  must 
stand  the  add  test  of  good  law  and  sound  economics. 

Blackstone  declared  that  permanent  legislation,  in  order 
that  it  may  have  force  and  validity,  must  be  in  harmony 
with  ethics  or  natural  law.  Ihls  is  the  foundation  of  all 
sound  legi^tion.  It  is  said  that  Nature  aUiors  a  vacuum. 
and  with  equal  assurance  it  may  be  said  that  Nature  resents 
assaults  upon  the  majesty  of  natural  law. 

Hooker,  while  contemplating  the  order  of  the  universe, 

in  a  moment  of  ecstasy  cried  out: 

Law— bar  memt  to  the  boaom  of  C3od:  her  TOioe  the  hmnnony  of 
the  wotld.  An  thlxigs  In  Beeven  and  earth  do  her  hmnage.  the 
leaat  aa  reeelvlng  her  care  and  the  greatest  as  not  exempt  from 
her  power. 

Wherever  man  delves  into  the  mysteries  of  Nature  there 
is  found  the  universality  of  immutable  law.  A  noted  student 
of  modem  medical  science  recently  was  moved  to  observe 
that— 

The  sum  of  all  foOy  and  the  foundation  of  an  corruption  Is 
lebeQlon  against  the  laws  and  regulations  (tf  Nature. 

The  National  Assembly  of  Fnnct  150  shears  ago.  in  a  slml- 
lu  vein,  discoursing  upon  the  excesses  and  misfortunes  of 
the  Fkench  people,  declared: 

Ignoranoe.  neglect,  or  contempt  of  human  rights  are  the  sole 
causes  of  public  misfortune  and  corruption  of  goverxunent. 

And  80,  irtiether  in  the  field  of  medicine,  sociology,  or 
other  branches  of  science,  there  is  found  eternal,  immutable 
law.  This  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  hy  statesmen  and 
lawmakers. 

The  Department  of  Justice  Building,  in  the  Cairital  City 
of  the  Nation,  carries  this  Inscription: 

Jostloe  Is  founded  In  the  rights  bestoKcd  by  Nature  upon  man. 
Liberty  to  maintained  in  security  of  Justice. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  America's  first  claim  to  great- 
ness lies  in  the  fact  that  she  was  established  as  the  land  of 
the  free,  and  also  remind  ourselves  that  liberty  Is  maintained 
only  where  Justice  is  secure,  and  that  justice  rests  upon  the 
rights  of  man,  bestowed  by  Nature,  it  is  dear  that  the  attain- 
ment and  meservation  of  the  gifts  of  Nature  to  man  must 
be  the  statesman's  and  the  lawmaker's  primary  and  deepest 
concern.  Therefore  any  dvil  enactments  that  violate  the 
elemental  rights  of  man  bestowed  by  Nature  are  unsoimd 
and  have  no  place  in  the  governmental  structure  of  a  free 
peopte.  An  New  Deal  legislation  ought  to  be  subjected  to 
the  add  test  of  ethics  and  natural  law.  For  a  social  struc- 
ture that  is  to  endure  must  be  true  to  Justice  and  liberty. 
In  this  light  and  spirit  the  labn*  program  of  the  New  Deal 
ought  to  be  acruttniaedand  considered.  The  fixing  of  arbi- 
trary standards  of  hours  and  wages  is  fraught  with  difficulty, 
due  to  conflict  with  natural  economic  law. 

But  until  the  condlttms  in  our  economic  order  that  breed 
and  foster  monopolies  are  removed,  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation designed  to  establish  minimum  wages  and  maTimnTn 
hours,  abolish  the  curse  of  child  labor  and  the  iniquity  of 
sweatshops  and  other  immoral  conditions  is  inevitable.  But 
this  is  not  taaaagt.  Regulation  at  best  is  a  mere  pcJliative. 
It  will  not  cure  the  disease.  The  root  causes  of  poverty  and 
unemployment  must  be  eradicated.  This  involves  a  pro- 
gram based  upon  sound  eccmomlc  prtndples,  and  labor  lead- 
ers and  statesmen  are  apt  to  go  astray  unless  they  are 
^.snmnded  in  the  prindples  of  sound  economics. 

As  the  labor  problem  revolves  around  the  wage  questicHi, 
a  dmide  lesson  in  elementary  economics  may  be  of  interest. 
O.  Frank  Kelly,  a  <flsttngii1shed  dtiaen  and  noted  economist, 
cf  Soottdale.  Pa.,  discirsaes  the  wage  question  In  these  words: 


To  know  the  nature  of  wage  to  to  know  that  to  fix  them  by 
statute  to  an  economic  impoeslbillty.  A  man's  wage  to  what  he 
produces,  not  the  amount  of  Ills  pay.  If  he  produces  nothing  ho 
has  no  wage.  No  man  to  entitled  to  a  minimum,  living,  or  mazl- 
miiTTi  wage,  other  than  what  he  produces.  If  a  man  made  a 
wheelbarrow— that  to  hto  wage.  If  100  men  In  a  factory,  each 
doing  eqiial  work,  made  100  barrows,  a  barrow  to  still  the  waga 
of  each.  If  equal  or  unequal,  each  wage  to  its  owner's  product. 
The  entrepreneur's  wage  is  his  part  In  production,  be  It  $1  or 
$100  per  day.  Economically  there  to  no  such  thing  as  profit;  all 
produce  to  somebody's  wage. 

But  that  those  may  make  barrows,  thousands  of  others  must 
toU — produce.  The  farmer  must  produce  food;  others  must  pro- 
duce all  the  personal  needs  of  the  barrowmakers  and  the  needs 
of  those  who  supply  them.  It  to  an  endless  chain — ^plant  and 
equipment,  transportation,  housing,  food  supply,  all  factors  In 
producing  wheelbarrows.  The  doctor  adds  to  production  by 
keeping  men  fit,  the  preacher,  poet,  and  phllo6(^her  by  maintain- 
ing morale.  Railroad  president  and  paddy  each  earns  hto  wage. 
The  total  world  produce  of  any  year  constitutes  the  total  wage 
of  human  exertion,  mental  and  physical,  white  collar  and  over- 
alls, for  that  year,  and  each  man's  wage  to  hto  share  In  that 
production. 

Capital  takes  nothing  from  labor  but  produces  and  to  entitled 
to  Its  own  Increment.  To  take  from  labor  and  capital  its  in- 
crement, its  part  in  production,  to  robbery.  Just  as  a  man  with 
a  hoe  (capital)  produces  more  and  to  better  off  than  with  hto 
hands  alone,  so  It  to  with  every  form  of  capital,  including  ma- 
chines. Capital  takes  nothixig  from,  but  aids  labor.  How,  then, 
can  a  statute  fix  wages  when  every  wage  to  a  fixed  entity,  the 
amount  of  the  individual's  production?  The  trouble  to  we  operate 
under  an  economic  system  by  which  labor  and  capital  are  robbed; 
neither  gets  what  it  produces.  That  capital  and  labor  are  natural 
allies  and  complements  to  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  wages  are 
high,  interest — return  from  capital — to  high,  and  vice  versa; 
labor  and  capital  prosper  or  suffer  together.  Human  enactments 
in  violation  of  natiu-al  law  can  result  only  in  disaster. 

Henry  George  in  Progress  and  Poverty  shows  where  and  how 
capital  and  labor  are  robbed,  who  gets  the  Increment  earned  by 
labor  and  capital,  and  how  to  establish  ourselves  so  that  every 
worker  will  get  hto  own  produce,  hto  economic  wage,  and  every 
Item  of  capital  its  own  increment.  He  shows  how  every  man  may 
have  unlimited  opportunity  of  employment  with  obligation  to  no 
num  for  a  Job.  Unemployment  and  its  concomitants,  poverty  and 
economic  slavery,  are  results  of  economic  error. 

True.  Mr.  Kelly's  discussion  Is  academic  and,  as  such, 
contains  no  proposal  for  immediate  relief  of  labor's  woes. 
But  in  the  light  of  Mr.  Kelly's  sound  reasoning  and  the 
logical  and  oonclusive  demonstration  of  the  problem  by 
Henry  George  in  his  monumental  work  Progress  and  Pov- 
erty, is  it  not  the  part  of  wisdom  to  frame  pending  legis- 
lation, in  relation  not  only  to  the  labor  problem  but  to 
the  national  economy  generally,  so  that  infractions  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  will  be  removed  as  rapidly 
as  progress  along  the  path  of  sound  economics  and  true 
democracy  will  warrant?  Our  first  concern  ought  to  be, 
not  to  set  up  an  artificial  Utopia,  but,  to  dear  the  way 
for  the  establishment  and  development  of  a  society  founded 
upon  liberty  and  justice. 

Inasmuch  as  the  labor  problem  is  of  peculiar  concern  to 
the  wage  worker,  tmder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  John  L.  Lewis,  in 
which  an  effort  is  made  to  point  out  the  way  labor  must 
travd  in  order  to  gain  its  rights  and  freedom. 

Jm.T  14.  1937. 
ICr.  John  L.  Lxwis, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dkab  Mb.  Lewis:  It  seems  to  be  written  In  the  stars  that 
those  who  are  influential  in  the  labor  movement  are  targets 
for  abuse,  ridicule,  and  misrepresentation.  There  to  no  dart 
too  poisonous,  no  lie  too  vicious,  no  punishment  too  cruel  for 
their  traducers.  And  it  also  seems  to  be  written  In  the  stars 
that  Tf  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  both  shall  faU  into  the  ditch." 
Hence  the  task  of  directing  the  movements  of  the  toilers  in  their 
struggle  for  better  things  to  both  xmpleasant  and  difficult.  On 
the  one  hand,  cahimny  and  abuse;  on  the  other,  tribulation  and 
danger. 

And  so  It  to  with  extreme  pleasure  that  I  listened  last  evening 
to  your  discourse  on  the  present  labor  situation.  Poise  and  re- 
straint and  good  common  sense  characterized  your  every  utter- 
ance. Thto  to  reassxiring  and  full  of  promtoe.  It  to  an  Indica- 
tion that  at  last  labor  leaders  are  seeking  not  only  unionization 
of  lab3r  but  social  reforms  that  will  open  the  way  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  social  order  based  on  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
Jxistlce,  of  equal  rights  for  all,  special  privileges  for  none.  If 
these  ideato  are  to  be  achieved,  then  those  who  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  leadership  must  confine  their  activities 
strictly  within  the  limits  of  the  ethics  of  the  social  problem.  It 
to  only  by  doing  so  that  the  movement  can  gain  the  moral 
tkm  of  mankind  and  thus  achieve  its  coveted  gooL 
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Thto  fact  haa  been  emphaslEed  time  and  again  throughout 
labor's  bitter  struggle.  On  thto  point  no  one  has  been  more  out- 
spoken than  Henry  Geor^.  In  1894,  In  a  speech  delivered  at  a 
Cooper  Union  labor  meeting  caUed  to  protest  the  sending  of 
Federal  troops  to  Chicago  In  the  railroad  strike  of  that  year,  he 
said: 

"Let  me  tell  you  what  I  have  told  you  many  times  before.  It 
to  something  I  must  tell  you  or  I  vrovld  be  dldioneet.  Thto  whole 
great  organltfld  lalxH'  movement  to  on  a  wrong  line — a  line  on 
which  no  larige  and  permanent  success  can  possibly  be  won. 
Trade  unions,  with  their  necessary  weapon,  the  strike,  have  ac- 
complished something  and  may  acoompltoh  something,  but  It  to 
very  little  and  at  a  great  cost.  The  necessary  endeavor  of  the 
strike  to  induce  or  to  compel  others  to  stop  wortc  to.  In  Its  nature, 
war  and.  furthermore,  it  to  a  war  that  must  neec— artly  deny  a 
fundamental  principle  of  personal  liberty — the  right  of  every 
man  to  work  when,  where,  for  whom,  and  for  what  he  pleaasa. 
Those  who  denounce  labor  organizations  and  their  works  use  thto 
moral  principle  against  you.  Stated  alone,  it  to  their  strength 
and  your  weakness. 

"But  above  the  wrongs  which  strikes  involve,  there  to  a  deeper. 
wider  wrong,  which  must  be  recognized  and  asserted  if  the  labor 
movement  to  to  obtain  the  manl  strength  that  to  Its  due.  It  to 
the  great  denial  of  liberty  to  work  which  prov(Aes  theae  small 
denlato  of  liberty  to  work.  It  to  the  shutting  up  by  jponopollza- 
tlon  of  the  natural  God-given  opporttmltiea  for  work  that  oom- 
peto  men  to  struggle  and  fight  for  the  opportunity  to  wtMrk.  as 
though  the  very  chance  of  employment  were  a  prize  and  a  boon. 

"The  key  to  the  lab(»-  question  to  the  land  quMtlon.  The  giant 
of  monopolies  to  the  monopoly  of  land.  That  which  no  man 
made;  that  which  the  Almighty  Father  gives  us;  that  which  must 
be  \ised  in  all  production;  that  which  to  the  first  material  essen- 
tial of  life  Itself,  must  be  made  free  to  aU." 

There  can  be  no  blinking  the  facts.  lAbtx  and  labor  leader* 
must  constantly  be  consciotu  of  their  moral  responsibility.  To 
employ  tactics  that  violate  the  moral  rights  of  any  of  the  parties 
concerned  wiU  ezpoee  the  movement  to  devastating  attacks.  The 
right  of  every  man  to  work  when,  where,  for  whom,  and  for  what 
he  pleases,  as  George  points  out.  to  a  fundamental  right  that 
cannot  be  violated  with  impunity. 

Likewise,  It  to  a  fundamental  principle  of  sound  morato  that 
the  sanctity  of  rightful  private  property  must  be  respected. 
Therefore  when  striking  worten,  in  the  prosecution  of  a  strike, 
feel  called  upon  to  violate  the  personal  liberty  of  the  individiial 
to  work  and  the  rights  of  owners  of  private  property,  the  cause 
ot  labor  to  due  to  suffer  Irreparable  loss.  Such  violations  of 
fundamental  rights  are  seized  upon  by  the  foes  of  labor  and  ex- 
ploited to  discredit  the  movonent.  Hie  emissaries  of  privilege 
and  those  whose  god  to  gold  are  ever  alert  to  take  advantage  ot 
the  mistakes  of  labor  and  labor  leaders. 

Under  present  economic  conditions  It  may  be  a  far  07  to  im- 
plore strikers  to  observe  religiously  the  rights  of  the  owners  of 
private  property  and  man's  natural  right  to  work.  Strikers  and 
labor  leaders  may  feel  that  imder  certain  circumstances  thto  to 
impossible.  Yet  the  personal  liberty  of  the  individual  and  the 
sanctity  of  private  prcqserty  are  of  the  very  essence  of  right  and 
justice,  and  so  it  behooves  strikers  and  labor  leaders  alike  to 
obsnre  the  ethics  of  the  labor  problem.  They  must  learn  to 
think  of  the  problem  not  so  much  in  terms  of  strikes  as  in  its 
deeper  meaning. 

The  equities  are  all  on  the  side  of  labor.  The  stars  in  their 
courses  are  in  league  with  right  and  Jtistioe.  Thto  to  the  strength 
of  labor.  If  labor  leaders  will  but  hold  aloft  the  standard  of 
eternal  truth.  aU  rlght-feellng  and  right-thinking  men  will  rally 
to  their  support. 

It  to  regrettable  that  the  labor  problem  in  its  aspects  as  to  pov- 
erty and  \inemployment  and  the  eqtdtable  distribution  of  wealth 
does  not  command  that  degree  of  penetrating  study  and  analysto 
at  the  hands  of  labor  leaders  that  its  Impori^tnce  merits.  Them 
to  too  much  loose  thlnklnp  conceming  thto  aU-lmportant  problem. 
If  that  were  not  so,  how  could  the  problem  of  unemployment  and 
poverty  so  long  remain?  Almost  half  a  century  has  riapsed  since 
the  great  raUroad  strike  of  1894.  Labor  aiKl  labor  leaders,  before 
and  since,  have  been  milling  and  mulling  about,  but  to  Uttle  or  no 
avaU.  Today,  labor  to  the  victim  of  exploitation  'Uie  same  as  in 
the  years  gone  by.  Tliis  to  understandable  only  upon  the  theory 
that  there  to  neither  intelligent  action  nor  study  in  relation  to  the 
labor  problem.  A  copybook  proverb  reminds  \is  that  'The  recog- 
nition of  one's  own  ignorance  to  the  forerunner  of  knowledge." 

This  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  cause  of  tobor.  Labor  to 
bound  to  faU  in  its  strug{;le  for  freedom  and  Justice  as  long  as  It 
remains  ignorant  of  the  root  cause  of  its  miseries  and  wrongs.  As 
yet  labfar  has  no  intelligent  conception  of  the  cause  of  its  woes 
and  troubles.  Henry  George — than  whom  there  to  none  who  had 
a  greater  insight  uxxd  fundamental  iinderstanding  of  the  labor 
problem — depicts  the  stupidity  of  labor  in  one  of  hto  noted  books 
In  these  allegorical  words: 

"Near  the  window  by  which  I  write,  a  great  buU  to  tethered  by 
a  ring  in  hto  nose.  Oraziog  round  and  round,  he  has  wound  hto 
rope  about  the  stake  untU  now  he  stands  a  close  prisoner,  tan- 
talized by  rich  grass  he  cannot  reach,  unable  even  to  toss  hto 
head,  to  rid  him  of  the  flies  that  cluster  on  hto  shoulders.  Now 
and  again  he  stn^Kles  vainly,  and  then,  after  pitiful  beUowings. 
retopses  into  silent  misery. 

"Thto  b\ill.  a  very  type  of  massive  strength,  who.  because  be 
has  not  wit  ommgh  to  see  how  he  might  be  free,  suffers  want  In 
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sight  of  plenty,  and  to  helplessly  preyed  upon  by 
seems  to  me  no  unfit  emblem  of  the  working 

The  truth  of  the  word  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  labor* 
Ing  masBwt  to  brought  home  to  everyone  who  stops  to  think. 
Be  it  said,  however,  to  the  credit  of  labor,  that  in  thto  tmpmei 
it  to  no  worss  than  the  supposedly  wise  and  learned.  By  way 
of  illustration,  let  it  be  known  that  Thomas  Huxley,  the  great 
Kngllsh  scientist,  while  o(»t«nplating  the  unhappy  lot  of  ttom 
working  masses  of  the  world,  cried  out  in  despair: 

"I  do  not  hesitate  to  eq>ress  the  opini<m  that  tf  tttere  to  no 
hope  of  a  large  improvement  of  the  condltlosi  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  human  famUy  with  the  advance  at  progress,  Z 
shovild  haU  the  advent  of  some  kindly  comet  trtiich  would  sweep 
the  whole  affair  away  as  a  deelrable  consummation." 

A  few  years  ago  Dr.  Nicholas  ICurray  Butler,  president  of 
Oolumbto  university,  asked  thto  seartiilng  qtieatloa: 

"Why  to  it  that  with  all  the  progress  which  the  world  to  maldiw 
in  so  many  directions — science,  letters,  fine  arts,  every  form  (2 
Industry,  commerce,  transportation — ^why  to  it  that  there  stiU 
exists  so  much  want,  so  much  of  all  that,  which,  for  lack  at 
a  better  nalne.  may  be  summed  up  under  the  word  •pofwty'r* 

And  King  Bdward  vm,  on  a  visit  to  Glasgow,  after  Inspecting 
the  slums  of  that  great  industrial  city  and  the  Queen  Mary  aa 
Che  was  about  to  embark  on  her  maiden  voyage  aoroas  the 
Atlantic,  made  thto  timely  observation: 

"How  can  yofu  reconcile  a  wwld  that  can  produoe  such  a 
mighty  ship  as  the  Queen  JTary  to  the  sliuns  that  we  have  ]us« 
Visited?'* 

These  incidents,  coupled  with  the  many  fantastic  propoaato 
of  educat(»s,  lawmakers,  and  statesmen  as  to  remedies  tor  the 


eccmomlc  lUs  of  society,  indicate  the  confusion  and  bewQdennent 
concerning  thto  most  Important  of  all  problems.  It  to  quite 
true  that  movunents  and  plans  are  sponsored  by  earnest  men 
and  women  In  the  hope  of  s(dvlng  the  pushing  problem  of 
poverty.  Today,  labor  leaders  and  governments  ate  feverishly 
engaged  in  efforts  to  find  a  remedy.  Both  labor  leaders  and 
govonments  are  setidng  to  improve  the  economic  conditions 
of  the  wwklng  people.  They  are  anxious  that  labor  receive  a 
larger  share  of  the  national  income;  that  the  fruits  of  their  toll 
be  more  fairly  shared;  that  their  ccmdltion  be  Improved. 

Much  confusion,  however,  prevaUs  as  to  methods.  The  thought 
to  oonunon  that,  due  to  our  highly  mechanized  and  technical 
methods  of  production,  there  must  be  a  high  degree  of  govern- 
mental  centred  of  industry,  especially  in  retotlon  to  wages,  hours 
of  work,  prlcee,  unfair  trade  practices,  etc.  In  the  very  nature 
<a  things,  such  programs  involve  labor  and  Industry  in  a  mesh 
of  rules  and  regulations,  restrictions,  and  bureaucratic  control 
that  are  extremely  IrrlUtlng  and  well-nlgh  intolerable.  Perhaps 
a  measure  of  supervision  of  labor  and  working  conditions  under 
our  mod«n  intensive  industrisa  methods  may  be  helpful.  But 
before  relying  upon  legtolative  regulations,  might  It  not  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  1<x  labor  and  labor  leaders  to  intelligently  analyza 
the  economic  problem  in  the  hope  of  discovering  a  scdutlon  that 
would  be  free  frcmi  the  irritation  and  annoyance  incident  to 
Government  regulation? 

Tom  L.  Johnson,  a  noted  indtistrialist  and  farmer  Member  at 
Oongreas  from  Cleveland  Ohio,  In  discussing  the  economic  prbb- 
Ions  of  hto  time,  had  occasion  to  say: 

"The  evlto  of  which  there  to  such  kmd  complaint  (unfair  trade 
practices,  hard  times,  etc.)  are  due  to  the  restrictions  created 
and  the  special  privileges  granted  by  tow.  And  the  true  mxiedy 
will  be  found  in  removing  the  restrictions  and  in  aboU^ilng  the 
qjecial  privileges. " 

The  problem  today  to  the  same  as  in  J<dinson's  day,  and  there- 
fore there  to  much  in  hto  observation  for  tobor  leaders  to  think 
about.  The  prosperity  of  tobor  depends  upon  production.  In 
turn  production  depends  upon  amiable  retotlons  between  tolxv 
and  capital,  free  and  divorced  from  unwise  restrictions  and  unjust 
burdens.  Labor  and  a^ital  must  have  a  free  fteld  in  which  to 
function,  and  that  implies  that  the  first  and  primary  factor  in 
production — ^namely,  land — must  be  acoesslbte  to  these  two  f acton 
on  terms  of  equity  and  justice. 

Thto  being  a  necessary  condition  of  maximum  production,  to 
It  not  foolish  to  Impose  conditions  that  harraas  and  impede  the 
full  and  free  activity  of  industry?  Restrictions  that  interfere 
with  the  free  and  iminterrupted  activities  of  labor  and  capital 
result  In  smaller  output.  Do  not  the  demands  of  labor  for  regu- 
lation, in  the  face  of  these  facts,  sin^dy  confirm  the  truth  of 
the  simile  herein  retoted  and  reveal  Ita  atupldltj  etmiparable  to 
that  at  the  buU? 

Labor's  true  destiny  to  freedom,  and  its  leaders  must  be  wise 
enough  to  direct  its  movements  so  as  to  remove  whatevo-  obstaclea 
are  in  the  way  and  to  prevent  further  obstacles  from  being  put  la 
the  way  of  tobor's  trua  destiny.  Today  labor  and  capital  are  in  an 
unconscionable  war.  destroj^g  each  other's  power  and  ustf ulness 
in  a  stupid  attempt  to  improve  their  retotlve  positions.  Thto  to 
the  height  of  folly.  There  to  no  natural  basto  for  strife  between 
capital  and  tobor.  The  efficiency  of  laibor  and  capital  to  produca 
wealth  to  possible  only  by  working  together  in  the  spirit  of  com- 
radeship and  cooperation.  Any  Interference  with  the  orderly  reto- 
tlon that  naturally  exists  between  ci^tal  and  labor  Impedes  and 
hinders  the  productive  process,  reduces  the  output,  and  therefora 
dlmlntobes  the  earnings  at  labor. 

Labor  produces  its  own  wage  fund.  When  ttito  fact  to  boras  la 
mind.  It  becomes  dear  that  every  reduction  m  t*— 'l-gr,  la  tfea 
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Mttltmciit  of  the  Aoootmt  and  the  distribution  of  the  prod- 
amooff  the  thne  facton  In  production,  namely,  land.  labor, 
e^Mal.  It  (labor)  muat  bear  it*  share  ol  the  loss. 
Is  quite  true  that  labor  Is  iUy  paid  and  robbed  of  a  large 
of  the  fruits  of  its  Xcil.    But  tlie  capital  employed  in  the 
Bceas  and  used  by  labor  is  not  the  robber.    On  the 
oontnry.  eafrttal.  in  coouncm  with  labor,  is  filched  by  the  same 
Would  It  Dot  be  more  to  the  point  to  hunt,  run  down, 
destroy,  if  possible,  the  robber  reqxHosible  for  the  injustice 
wronc  that  labor  suffers?    It  is  only  by  doing  tills  that  labor 
ever  hope  to  enjoy  the  fun  fruits  of  its  toil  and  those  natural 
Qod-clwn  ri^ts  for  which  humanity  has  struggled  from  time 


Who  is  the  robber?  Obrlously  the  restrictions  created  and  the 
special  prlTllevss  granted  by  law.  as  pointed  out  by  Tom  Johnson. 
They  art  the  culprits.  Until  the  craft  of  legal  exploitation  is 
dusUujud.  BO  matter  how  diligent  Ikhat  may  l>e  in  its  elTorts  of 
organteatlon.  strtkinc.  pli^eting.  and  all  the  rest,  it  will  continue 
to  be  deqMlled  atkd  robbed. 

By  way  of  illustrattng  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  and  the 
■ssirtlou  of  Henry  George  that  the  great  workshop  which  the 
Ahnli^ty  Father  gave  to  the  children  ol  men  must  be  opened 
up  to  all  on  equal  terms.  Please  observe  an  interesting  fact  in 
American  history.  The  founding  fathers,  presumably  for  good 
and  BulBcient  reaaona,  located  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
infant  Bepublic  in  a  little  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 
At  the  time  the  DIstrtct  of  Odumbia  was  set  apart  as  the  seat 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment.  it  was  an  xuiimproved  tract  of  land. 
with  few  attractions,  little  value,  and  scarcely  any  inhabitants. 
The  selection  of  this  tract  of  land  as  the  seat  of  government 
of  a  iTowing  and  promising  Natico.  however,  gave  the  10  square 
miles  of  land  in  the  District  of  Columbia  tmusual  prominence 
and  importanee.  Not  only  the  eyes  of  the  youthful  Nation,  but 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  were  directed  toward  the  little  plot  of 
land  on  the  Potomac,  and  from  that  early  and  Inauspicious 
beginning  to  the  present  day,  it  has  been  growing  in  wealth. 
beauty,  population.  Importance,  interest,  and.  most  of  all,  as  a 
profitable  camping   ground   for   land  monc^Mltsts. 

The  increase  in  population  and  the  city's  magnificent  develop- 
ment have  been  aocompanled  by  a  social  phenomenon  that  labor 
leaders  and  sfstssnmn  cannot  afford  to  overlook  if  they  expect 
their  efforta  in  behalf  of  labor  reform  and  social  jtistice  to  bear 
fruit.  When  it  is  recalled  that  those  10  square  miles  of  land  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  at  the  inception  of  the  Government 
were  practically  valueless,  and  then  note  the  dUTerence  In  value 
of  the  same  10  square  miles  due  eoMy  to  the  labor  and  activities 
of  the  people  and  the  services  rendered  by  OovCTXunent,  one  begins 
to  get  a  gllmpee  of  the  social  phenomenon  responsible  for  the 
fabulous  increase  in  the  value  of  the  10  square  miles  of  Ismd  in 
the  District  of  Colinnbla  and  the  relation  of  the  labor  problem 
to  the  land  question. 

What  are  the  facts  concerning  the  land  and  the  labor  question 

of  the  District  of  Columbia? 

First.  The  District  contains   10  sqtuue  milee,  or  64,000  acres. 

Second.  At  the  time  of  the  organizaticm  of  the  Government. 

the  District  was  luiinhabited  and  the  land  had  little  or  no  value. 

Third.  Today  Uie  District  has  a  population  of  600,000  and  the 

64XKN>  acree  of  land  have  a  value  of  more  than  61.000.0004X)0. 

or  substantially  #20.000  an  acre. 

■  Fourth.  The  land  value  of  the  District  is  a  social  value  due 
to  the  presence  and  social  activitlea  of  the  people  and  services 
rendered  by  Government. 

Fifth.  The  profits  annually  arising  ftom  the  land  values  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  upward  of  $60,000,000  annually. 

Sixth.  The  profits  thus  arising  are  appropriated  by  the  land- 
owxMTS  of  the  District  and  constlttite  a  ransom  exacted  from 
every  worker  in  the  District. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  what,  may  we  ask.  are  the  moral 
Impljcatjcma  of  the  problem  and  the  effect  upon  the  workers? 
Is  it  not  dear  that  the  land  value  and  the  profits  arising  there- 
fltxa  are  due  to  the  preeence  and  activities  of  the  people  and 
the  services  rendered  by  Government  and  therefore,  as  was 
observed  by  Bamsay  Mardonald,  former  Prime  Minister  of  Eng- 
land, that 


profits,  being  ground  rent,  are  a  toll,  not  a  payment 
for  sendees.  By  It  social  values  are  transferred  from  social  pools 
Into  private  poeketa,  and  it  becomes  the  means  of  vast  economic 
exploitation.  Bent  is  obviously  a  common  resource.  Differences 
In  fertility  and  value  of  aite  must  be  equalised  by  rent,  but  it 
ought  to  go  to  a  common  fund  and  be  spent  in  the  common 
interest." 

The  failure  on  the  part  of  labor  leaders  and  lawmakers  to 
obaerve  the  phenomenon  manifested  in  the  increase  of  the  value 
cf  land  with  the  Increase  of  population  «nd  the  administration 
of  orderly  government  Is  responsible  for  the  slow  and  unsatis- 
factory pii:igf»as  of  the  labor  movement.  The  aim  of  the  labor 
leaders  is  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  working  masses  by 
increasing  their  piurhasing  power.  This  is  a  laudable  ambition. 
We  cannot  have  proqierlty  \uilees  the  buying  power  of  the 
working  pecqde  will  be  increased.  But  the  mere  increase  of 
wages  without  protection  from  the  exactions  of  monopoly  will 
not  increase  their  buying  power. 

Sivpoee  that,  in  the  District  of  Columbia  by  act  of  Congress, 
the  wages  and  salaries  of  all  Federal  employeee  and  public  offi- 
cials were  Inereaaed  100  percent.  Who  would  ulUmately  reap  ttie 
benefits?  Obviously  the  monopoUsts,  of  which  the  larger  group 
Is^he  landowner. 


Now  suppoee  it  were  possible,  by  virtue  of  favorable  labor  legis- 
lation and  every  device  of  org^anlzed  labor,  that  the  wages  of  the 
workers  tbroughout  the  Nation  would  likewise  be  Increased  100 
percent.  Would  labor  enjoy  the  Increase?  Obviously  not.  The 
increased  wages  would  be  absorbed  by  the  extra  demands  of  the 
monopolists,  and  the  last  estate  of  labor  would  be  no  better  than 
the  first. 

Is  that  not  the  fate  of  labor  today?  Increasing  wages  is  always 
followed  by  Increase  In  rent  and  other  monopoly  exactions.  Labor 
leaders  and  well-meaning  statesmen  should  not  deceive  themselves. 
As  long  as  land  monopoly  and  other  major  monopolies  continue 
to  thrive  and  flourish  by  the  exercise  of  the  exploiting  power  that 
is  Inherent  in  monopolies,  labcnr  will  remain  illy  paid  and  poverty 
continue  to  stalk  through  the  land. 

Restriction  and  special  privilege  aire  the  twin  evils  that  strangle 
industry  and  oppress  and  rob  labor.  For  relief  and  escape,  why 
not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  Nature  and  Natiire's  God? 

•"There  are  certain  natural  laws  governing  our  national  life.  If 
we  would  govern  our  lives  according  to  these  laws,  we  would  abol- 
ish poverty  and  secure  prosperity  and  peace  for  all." 

Thus  wrote  Filangien  more  than  100  years  ago  In  a  treatise  on 
The  Science  of  Legislation. 

All  that  labor  and  labor  leaders  need  for  the  achievement  of 
their  ends  is  Justice,  and  Justice  is  the  natural  law.  Let  \is  bear 
in  mind  that  natiiral  law  can  be  trusted,  where  attempts  to  order 
the  world  by  human  legislation  are  boxind  to  go  astray. 

Labor  has  been  exploited  from  the  beginning  of  time.  The  pri- 
mary and  fundamental  reason  of  the  unhappy  lot  of  labor  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  our  economic  system  is  saturated  with  legal  priv- 
ilege. Privilege  Is  the  mother  of  monopoly,  and  monopoly  is  the 
instrument  by  which  the  few  exploit  the  many.  As  long  as  mo- 
nopoly remains  In  private  hands,  labor  will  be  exploited  in  spite 
of  the  organization  or  unionization  of  labor,  or  governmental  con- 
trol of  industry. 

There  are  many  monopolies,  but  the  major  ones  may  lie  listed  as 
follows: 

Land  monopolies,  public-utility  monopolies,  money  and  credit 
monopolies,  and  patent  monopolies. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  tribute  exacted  by  those  who  control 
these  major  monopolies  amounts  to  more  than  one-third  of  the 
zutional  Income.  Inasmuch  as  the  struggle  of  labor  leaders  is  to 
increase  the  buying  power  of  those  who  toll.  Is  It  not  clear  that  if 
the  exactions  of  these  major  monopolies  were  abolished  the  pur- 
chasing pmwer  of  the  laboring  masses  would  be  Increased  many 
billions  of  dollars  annually? 

The  exploitation  of  the  privileged  few  can  be  abolished  by  the 
simple  process  of  shifting  the  Incidence  of  taxation  from  the 
products  of  labor  and  Indxistry  to  privilege.  This  is  the  simple, 
natiuul,  and  efficient  way.  It  is  emlnenUy  right  and  Just.  It 
meets  every  demand  of  good  morals.  It  is  in  accord  with  sound 
economics.  It  is  In  harmony  with  the  natural  order.  It  would 
remove  the  regulatory  irritations  and  vexations  from  labor  and  in- 
dustry. It  would  free  both  labor  and  industry  from  the  ever- 
increasing  biirden  of  unjiist  taxation.  It  would  promote  peace  and 
concord  between  capital  and  labor.  And  for  the  first  time  in  all 
hist<»7,  labor  would  enjoy  its  rightful  place  in  the  Industrial  world 
and  receive  its  full  rewards. 

The  grip  of  monopoly  upon  the  economic  life  of  the  petals  is  a 
deadly  cancer.  This  deadly  disease  cannot  be  removed  by  the 
methods  now  generally  employed  and  suggested  either  by  labor 
leaders  or  governments.  Its  roots  and  tentacles  are  too  deeply 
rooted  In  the  very  element  upon  which  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
STilt  of  happiness  depends.  That  element  is  land.  As  Henry 
George  pointed  out  in  his  Cooper  Union  speech  almost  50  years 
ago,  the  land  must  be  made  free  to  all. 

What  is  Involved  in  the  land  question? 

First.  Land  is  the  basis  of  all  production.  There  can  be  no  work, 
no  human  activity  of  any  kind  without  access  to  land. 

Second.  Land  Is  the  factor  in  production  that  measures  with 
scientific  exactitude  the  siiare  of  production  that  belongs  to 
society. 

Third.  To  permit  the  share  of  production  that  properly  and  right- 
fully belongs  to  society  to  be  appropriated  by  private  individiuas  or 
corporations  unbalances  the  natural  economic  equilibrium. 

Fourth.  The  disturbance  of  the  economic  equilibrium  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  concentration  of  the  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the 
few  and  the  consequent  unemployment  and  poverty. 

Fifth.  Land  is  the  element  In  the  productive  process  which, 
when  free  and  accessible  to  all  on  equal  terms,  together  with  the 
al>olltion  of  all  other  monopolies  In  private  hands,  will  r^ulate. 
natiutdly  and  normally,  labor  and  industry,  and  establish 'social 
Justice  in  the  Nation. 

This  is  the  great  truth  that  labor  and  labor  leaders  must  recog- 
nize. The  lot  of  the  workers  cannot  be  permanently  improved  as 
long  as  the  Iniquity  of  private  monopolies  and  special  privileges 
remain  wherewith  the  favored  few  lay  their  heavy  hands  of  toll 
and  tribute  upon  labor.  Unless  the  power  of  monopoly  that  holds 
in  its  grasp  the  economic  life  of  the  people  Is  destroyed  and  the 
rights  of  the  people  to  their  natural  Cod-given  Inheritance  re- 
stored, there  can  be  no  permanent  solution  of  the  labor  problem. 

The  struggle  for  social  Justice  has  been  weary  and  bitter  and  no 
doubt  wlU  continue  so  for  many  years  to  come.  And  therefore 
every  right-feeling  person  is  in  sympathy  with  the  present  efforts 
of  the  labor  leaders  tc  improve,  even  if  only  temporarily,  the  con- 
dition of  labor.  But  labor  leaders  must  not  be  content  with  tem- 
porary advances.  They  must  plan  a  long  range  program — a  pro- 
gram that  will  include  the  fundamental  reforms  herein  suggested 
and  bring  about  the  abolition  of  legal  privilege  in  private  hands. 
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Such  a  program  wOl  enoounter  bittor  and  stubborn  opposition 
en  the  part  of  the  beneficiaries  of  privilege.  But  this  fact  makes 
It  all  the  more  important  that  labor  leaders  find  their  bearings. 
The  working  masses  need,  and  have  a  right  to  expect,  intelligent 
direction  on  the  part  of  their  leaders. 

"Social  refcHms",  said  Henry  George,  "are  not  aecured  by  noise 
and  shouting,  by  con^laluts  and  deniuiciatlon.  by  the  formation 
of  parties  or  the  making  of  revolutions,  but  by  the  awakening  of 
thought,  by  the  progress  cf  ideas.  UntU  there  is  correct  thinking, 
there  cannot  be  right  action,  and  when  there  is  oonect  *h«"*f«"g, 
right  action  will  foUow." 

And  so  let  It  be  repeated,  that  labor  leaders  must  be  sure  of  thetr 
ground.    They  must  have  wisdom  and  understanding. 

"Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing:  therefore  get  wisdom.  And  with 
aU  thy  getting,  get  understanding." 

With  kindest  perscmal  regards,  I  am. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Chsbus  B. 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  KELLY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  20, 1937 

Ui.  KELLY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  28  last 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  CoLXiif]  made  a  speech 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  In  which  he  referred  to  the  re- 
cent Federal  Trade  Ck>mmission  report  on  the  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  milk  and  milk  products  in  the  New  Yoik  milk- 
shed— House  Document  No.  OS,  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  first 
session. 

The  gentlonan's  speech  served  to  faring  to  our  attention 
the  nature  of  the  operations  of  Nation-wide  distributors  of 
milk  and  milk  products  to  which  subject  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  CommissioQ's  report  was  devoted.  Hie  gentle- 
man repeated  some  of  the  basic  facts  reported  by  the  Com- 
mission. These  facts  showed  a  tendency  toward  monopoly 
through  the  large  number  of  acquisitions  of  the  businesses 
of  individuals,  firms,  or  corporations  engaged  in  all  branches 
of  the  dairy  industry.  The  report  showed  that  since  1923, 
the  National  Dairy  Products  Corporation  had  so  acquired  358 
businesses  and  Borden  200.  If  I  rifl^tly  interpret  his  posi- 
tion it  is  that  the  Commission,  after  correctly  reporting  the 
facts,  did  not  proceed  under  eyi sting  law  to  deal  with  aspects 
of  monopoly  or  restraint  of  trade  which  its  report  discusses. 
For  this  reason  the  gentleman's  remarks  have  been  regarded 
in  many  quarters  as  a  criticism  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, and  it  is  this  aspect  of  the  matter  to  which  I  shall 
address  myself. 

In  the  first  place,  and  as  the  gentleman  himself  points 
out,  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  and  antimonopoly  statutes 
is  vested  primarily  not  in  the  Federal  T^«de  Commission, 
which  is  essentially  a  fact-finding  body,  but  rather  in  the 
Department  of  Justice.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  Com- 
mission may  have  felt  that  its  province  ended  with  the  de- 
tailed report  of  the  facts  relative  to  the  operations  of  the 
two  largest  national  milk  distributors,  namely,  Nati(»al 
Dairies  and  Borden.  Having  made  this  detailed  report  to  the 
Congress,  and  Congress  having  printed  the  report  as  a  public 
document,  the  Commission's  responsibility  under  the  Kopple- 
mann  resolution  ended. 

The  Commission  itaelf  has  minted  out  that  iHtisecution 
or  other  enf  (nrc^nent  steps  may  be  attended  with  some  diffi- 
culty owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Congress  itself  has  not  yet 
written  into  the  antitrust  and  antimonc^oly  laws  the  ix-o- 
vislons  which  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  previously 
recommended.  And  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  C(nnmissian  that 
these  recommendataocs  would  strengthen  these  statutes  and 
enable  the  law  enforcement  agencies  ci  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  deal  with  thi£  very  real  evil  effectively. 

As  my  colleague  hsm  doubtless  observed,  the  report  renews 
the  Commission's  ix-evious  recommendations  that  both  sec- 
tkm  5  of  the  Commission's  act  and  section  7  of  the  Clayton 


Act  be  amended.    On  this  point,  the  New  York  Milk  report 


9.  Attention  has  heen  called  to  the  fact  that  companies  en- 
gaged in  large-scale  distribution  of  milk  in  many  markets,  and 
in  processing  and  manufacturing,  numerous  mUk  jvoducts  have 
been  built  up  through  the  acquisition  and  consolidation  of  estab- 
lished business  concerns,  many  of  which  were  competitors.  Meth- 
ods of  acquiring  c(»4>eting  companies  have  sometimes  been  such 
that  it  Is  doubtful  if  they  violated  the  antitrust  laws.  This  is 
espedaUy  true  where  assets  were  acqtilred  originally  or  where  capi- 
tsi  stock  was  acquired  and  used  to  complete  a  transfer  of  the 
assets  to  the  aoquiring  company  before  corrective  action  could 
be  taken  under  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act. 

The  reports  also  disclose  trade  practices  which  may  amount  to 
unfair  methods  of  competition.  However,  such  practloea  usually 
occurred  in  local  transactions  and,  although  in  some  instances 
they  may  have  sifected  interstate  commerce,  probably  do  not  con- 
stitute unfair  methods  of  competition  in  commerce  within  the 
naeaning  of  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

Ocxiditions  existing  in  the  milk  Industry  like  thoee  in  other  tn- 
dustriea  emphasiae  the  necessity  for  »m»nrt.in^g  section  7  of  the 
Clayton   Act   along   the   lines   hnetof  ore   recommended   by   the 

A  study  of  scKne  other  of  the  earlier  reports  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  shows  that  in  one  of  them,  the  final  report 
on  the  Commission's  chain-store  investigatlona  based  on  a 
large  ntmiber  at  separate  reports  made  by  the  Commission 
to  the  Seventy-second,  Seventy-third,  and  Seventy-fourth 
Congresses,  the  Commission  recommended  amendments  to 
sections  7  and  11  of  the  Clayton  Act  and  also  to  sectton  5  of 
the  Federal  T'rade  Commission  Act.  This  was  a  report  to 
Congress  in  response  to  a  congressional  resolution.  Never- 
theless the  suggested  legislation  has  not  been  enacted. 

As  the  Commission  stated  in  its  annual  report  for  the  fSaeal 
year  ended  June  30. 1935,  with  respect  to  amendments  to  the 
Clayton  Act: 


Section  7  now  prUhibtts  acquialti<m  by 
In  commerce  of  stock  in  a  competing  oorporatian  ao  engaged  whiwe 
the  effect  may  be  to  substantially  lessen  competition  between  such 
corporations.  If  the  section  Is  to  accomplish  the  general  purpose 
of  preventing  monopoly,  it  should  be  amended  to  prohibit  acquisi- 
tion of  assets,  not  only  indirectly  throu^  Tise  of  stock  unlawfully 
acquired  but  also  direct  acquisition  of  assets  indqiendently  o< 
stock  acquisition.  The  Commission,  therefore,  recommends  that 
both  the  direct  and  indirect  acquisition  of  assets  be  prcdiibited 
where  the  effects  are  the  same  as  those  already  prohlhited  by  the 
section.  Such  amendments  would  also  call  for  an  amendment  o< 
section  11  to  make  the  procedural  remedy  as  broad  as  the  things 
prohibited. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  however,  at  this  time  to  argue  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  existing  laws  are  adequate  to  deal 
with  the  conditions  disclosed.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
Commission  has  publicly  disclosed  those  conditions  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

nie  gentleman's  remarks  are  also  critical  to  a  certain 
extent  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  report  was  made. 

As  the  report  shows,  however,  it  did  not  pretend  to  be  a 
thorough  report  on  all  phases  of  the  dairy  industry  in  the 
New  York  milkshed.  but  c(»ifined  itself  to  the  New  York 
metropolitan  sales  area,  and  more  particularly  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  two  large  national  distributors.  National  Dairies 
and  Borden's,  and  the  largest  producer  cooperative,  the 
Dairymen's  LeagiK  Cooperative  Association,  Inc. 

Jhe  Federal  TYade  Commission  did  not  c(»npletely  inves- 
tigate the  New  York  milkshed.  It  cmly  investigated  three 
large  units  in  the  metropolitan  market.  And  it  specifically 
called  attention  to  this  fact  in  its  report. 

Here  is  a  quotaticm  in  this  connection  taken  from  the  last 
New  York  milkshed  report  (p.  6) : 

Although  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  milk  markets  in  the 
eonntry,  due  to  lack  of  available  funds  it  was  not  possible  for 
the  Commission  to  make  a  detailed  investigation  at  condittona  tai 
the  New  York  milkshed. 

And  again  on  page  7  of  the  same  r^xrt: 

There  wss  no  opportrmity  to  Investigate  the  details  of  ttm 
operations  of  the  milk  dealers  In  New  York  City. 

In  view  ctf  these  comments  in  the  New  York  milk  report, 
how  can  anyone  criticize  the  Commission  for  Dot  w»*fc<wg 
a  comi^ete  investigaticni  of  the  New  York  milkshed?  I 
cannot  speak  with  knowledge  ctf  any  other  wjii^i^mm^   int 
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X  can  speak  with  considerable  knowledge  of  our  own  milk- 
shed  because  the  senate  committee  of  the  New  York  State 
Z<egislature,  of  which  I  was  chairman  for  two  terms,  handled 
all  of  the  legislation  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  State  of  New  York. 

We  now  have  60,000  dairy  fanners  in  the  New  York  milk- 
ahed  working  together  in  a  Joint  bargaining  association  and 
only  because  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  did  a  real  Job 
which  resulted  in  a  real  contributi(m  to  dairy  farmer 
co<H)erative8. 

I,  for  one.  have  nothing  but  commendation  for  the  Federal 
Trade  Ccxnmission  and  their  work  in  investigating  the  milk 
industry.  Above  all,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
their  effort  resulted  in  a  contribution  to  dairy  farmers  and 
their  cooperatives. 

My  home  is  in  Rochester — one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  Rochester  is  not  only  a  large  industrial 
community  but  Is  a  large  agricultural  trading  point  as  well. 
It  lies  in  Uie  heart  of  one  of  the  finest  agricultural  sections 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  most  iMXXluctive  dairy  section 
and  the  scene  not  so  long  ago  of  a  bitter  milk  producers'  war. 
Prior  to  my  election  to  this  body  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
representing  the  peojde  of  the  city  of  Rochester  and  Mon- 
roe County  in  the  upper  house  of  the  New  York  State  Legis- 
lature. I  served  two  years  as  chairman  of  the  New  York 
State  senate  committee  on  agriculture. 

As  you  gentlenwn  know.  New  York  State  is  one  of  the 
largest  dairy-producing  areas  in  the  world.  The  milk  ques- 
tion hasf  been  a  serious  one  in  our  State  fCM*  smne  years 
past  We  have  had  our  share  of  investigations,  some  of 
than  productive  of  great  good  and  others  which  might 
better  not  have  been  made. 

IXiring  my  chairmanship  of  the  New  York  State  senate 
ecmimittee  on  agriculture.  I  came  in  close  contact  with 
aU  of  the  well-known  farm  leaders  and  particularly  with 
the  leaders  of  the  dairy  farmers'  cooperative  group.  They 
are  a  group  of  men  with  great  problems  which  I  believe 
they  are  trying  to  solve  honestly. 

New  York  State  had  the  first  State  WSk  Control  Act.  and 
this  act  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  rather  bad  series  of  milk 
strikes,  one  of  which  took  place  near  the  city  of  Rochester 
and  Monroe  County.  This  strike  was  so  violent  that  a  large 
nimiber  of  State  troopers  were  empl(^red  in  keeping  order. 
Hence  when  I  talk  about  dairy  farmers  I  am  talking  on  a 
subject  with  which  I  am  somewhat  familiar. 

In  criticizing  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  let  us  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  a  vast  amount  of  good  came  from  the 
report.  Unfortunately  it  does  not  get  into  the  newspapers. 
For  instance,  at  the  last  sessicm  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York  a  colleague  of  mine.  Senator  George  F. 
Rogers,  of  Rochester.  N.  Y..  introduced  a  bin  embodying  a 
new  State  milk-control  act.  It  subsetjuently  received  a  ma- 
jority vote  in  both  houses  and  was  signed  by  Governor  Leh- 
man. It  was  publicly  praised  by  Governor  Lehman  when  he 
apiiroved  it.  He  termed  it  a  "producer  law."  I  believe  it  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Time  alone  will  show  how  it 
works. 

I  have  talked  with  a  number  of  dairy  farmer  leaders  in  the 
State  of  New  York  and  they  have  told  me  that  this  new 
Rogers-AUen  law  could  not  have  been  passed  had  there  been 
no  Federal  Trade  Commission  investigation  in  the  New  York 
mflkshifd  For  the  first  time  dairy  farmers  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  a  Urd's-eye  picture  of  the  general  milk  iHt>blem 
and  they  obtained  this  picture  from  an  unimpeachable 
aooree— the  Fedotd  Trade  Commission.  Farmers'  organiza- 
tions have  printed  this  report  at  their  own  expense  and  sent 
It  all  over  the  milkshed.  BCany  things  were  brought  out  in 
that  report  which  heretofore  had  not  seen  the  light  of  day. 
It  set  dairy  farmers  thinking  as  they  never  did  before. 

This  new  New  York  State  Biilk  Control  Act  makes  it  pos- 
sQde  for  producers  and  their  associations  to  get  together  and 
bargain  collectively  for  a  producer  price  at  which  the  farm- 
ers shall  sen  their  milk.  Dealers  are  likewise  permitted  to 
f onn  into  bargaining  associations  for  the  purpose  of  nego- 
tiating with  producer  groups  for  producer  prices.  Both  of 
these  groups  are  permitted,  under  law.  to  Jointly  bargain 


together  for  a  producer  price  for  their  milk.  However,  both 
of  these  groups  are  specifically  prevented  from  fixing  con- 
siuners'  prices. 

Prior  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  report  there  was 
no  unity  among  many  of  the  dairy-farmer  groups  in  my 
State.  Since  that  report  and  since  the  passage  of  the 
Rogers-Allen  law,  dairy  fanners  and  their  cooperatives  are 
more  nearly  imited  In  New  York  State  than  they  have  been 
at  any  tune  in  their  history.  This  condition  is  a  direct  re- 
sult of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Investigation  of  the 
New  York  milk.shed. 

I  have  talked  at  some  length  with  some  of  the  leaders  in 
this  movement  and  they  have  told  me  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  report  made  a  lasting  contribution  to  the  dairy- 
farmers  cooperative  movement. 

And  so  far  as  the  gentleman's  criticism  that  the  report  is 
sketctiy  is  concerned,  the  Commission  itself  pointed  out  that 
it  was  not  given  sufficient  funds  to  make  a  detailed  investi- 
gation of  the  whole  shed.  If  you  stop  to  realize  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  itself  had  to  set  a  time  limit  for  ,  , 
the  investigation  because  of  the  ridiculously  low  appropria- 
tion they  received  for  the  work,  and  if  you  stop  further  to 
realize  tliat  they  pointed  this  out  in  their  report,  certainly 
not  much  criticism  can  be  heaped  on  them  f  o :  their  lack  of 
effort.  If  the  report  is  sketchy,  it  is  simply  because  the 
Congress  did  not  make  available  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission sufficient  funds  to  do  as  thorough  a  Job  as  it  would 
otherwise  have  done. 

And  although  the  members  of  the  Commission  do  not  need 
any  defense  personaUy.  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  serve  on 
one  of  the  Important  House  committees  that  have  to  do  with 
the  affairs  of  that  Commission,  and  I  know  it  is  a  sincere, 
hard-working  group  of  men.  No  one  can  truthfully  charge 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  with  being  under  the  shadow 
of  politics.  The  Commission  has  been  particularly  free  from 
politics,  and  no  one  knows  tliat  better  than  the  pubUc. 

There  is  always  great  danger  in  hasty  legislation.  On  the 
basis  of  past  performance  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Commis- 
sion will  do  everything  it  can  do  under  the  law  to  see  that  law 
violators  are  brought  to  task.  Their  long  record  covering 
many  years  of  administration  under  both  political  parties  is 
the  best  answer  to  any  ctiarge  of  political  maneuvering. 

If  it  were  possible  to  take  a  vote  of  all  the  dairy-farmer 
groups,  particularly  the  cooperative  groups,  in  order  to  find 
out  their  sentiment  toward  the  Commission,  it  would  be  found 
that  they  are  overwhelmingly  friendly  toward  it. 

In  their  final  report  on  the  milk  situation,  which  came  to 
this  House  under  date  of  January  4  of  this  year,  the  Commis- 
sion made  10  or  more  important  recommendations.  Ob- 
viously it  takes  time  to  digest  these  recommendations  and  to 
decide  how  best  to  amend  present  laws  or  write  new  ones.  It 
is  a  bit  early  yet  to  say  what  should  be  done  in  the  present 
situation.  My  own  feeling  is  that  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission in  due  time  wiU  send  to  the  Congress  its  recommen- 
dations for  further  legislation. 

It  is  aU  very  well  week  after  week  and  month  after  month 
to  refer  matters  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for  their 
investigation.  However,  if  we  give  them  no  further  increase 
in  personnel  and  no  further  increase  in  their  budget,  they  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  go  on  with  the  vast  duties  assigned 
to  them. 

I  probably  was  in  error  when  I  took  the  address  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  as  a  rebuke  of  the  Commission, 
but  I  thought,  after  reading  the  address  a  couple  of  times, 
that  it  might  appear  to  some  as  if  the  inference  was  that  no 
good  had  come  out  of  any  of  the  Commission's  work 
*J^lf  unfortunate  that  such  a  successful  piece  of  work  as 
the  New  York  milk  investigation  does  not  command  closer 
attention  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
No  one  can  read  it  or  any  of  tiie  other  reports  on  milk  wlth- 
S?  ^!f  ^  "^*  dairy-farmer  cooperatives  have  a  friend  in 
toe  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  this  friendship  was 
stroigthened  by  the  recent  reports.  The  Commission  un- 
equivocaUy  stated  in  its  final  milk  report  tiiat  as  a  whole 
dairy-farmer  cooperatives  "have  greatly  improved  conditions 
in  dauy  farmmg  and  have  probably  obtained  without  such 
organizations."  ^^ 
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Mew  York  State  now  has  the  largest  dairy-f umer  cbopera- 
tive  bargaining  associaticHi  in  the  world.  It  has  over  tO.OOO 
members  in  one  central  sales  agency  group.  It  is  dealing  with 
the  largest  dealer  bargaining  associatiim  in  the  world.  Be- 
fore the  passage  of  our  Rogers-Allen  law  everybody  in  our 
State  expecttd  a  bitter  milk  producers'  war  this  month. 

The  ground  work  for  this  new  law  was  laid  in  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  report  on  the  New  York  milkshed,  and 
for  this  contribution  the  Commission  6eaanres  a  f uU  measure 
of  credit. 


A  Bank  of  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  20,  1937 

Mr.  T.TCMTCTg  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  1933  special  ses- 
sion of  Congress  I  introduced  a  biU  creating  the  bank  at 
the  United  States.  I  reintroduced  it  in  every  Congress 
since  and  it  is  now  r«^iT»g  before  Congress.  This  biU  is 
modeled  after  the  biU  that  established  the  Bank  of  North 
Dakota,  of  which  bill  I  was  the  author.  I  shan  not  here 
discuss  the  remarkable  success  of  that  bank,  except  to  say 
that  it  is  the  only  bank  owned,  operated,  and  controlled  by 
a  sovereign  State.  It  has  made  and  saved  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  State  and  its  people.  Every  State  in  the 
Union  ought  to  have  a  similar  bank. 

This  bin  has  now  been  before  Congress  for  five  sessions 
or  alx)Ut  5  srears.  Each  time  it  was  referred  to  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  and  there  chloroformed  and  lulled 
to  sleep.  This  committee  has  degenerated  into  a  mere 
clearinghouse  for  the  Executive.  It  has  not  granted  or 
held  any  hearings  on  this  biU,  which  is  designed  to  have 
Congress  again  coin  and  issue  the  money  and  regulate  its 
value.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  establishment  of 
a  new  monetary  syston  is  now  the  most  important  issue 
before  Ccmgress  and  the  American  people. 

The  fault  is  not  alone  with  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  It  is  with  Congress  as  a  whole.  Congress  is 
no  longer  an  Independent  branch  of  our  Gk>vemment.  It  is 
temporarily  under  the  control  of  the  executive  branch — the 
President.  The  President,  through  the  ainwlntive  power, 
is  in  absolute  control  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the 
ssrstem  imported  from  Europe.  No  President  will  surrender 
tills  control.  Tho-e  is  no  use  of  further  deceiving  the 
public.  Congress  has  largely  surrendered  its  legislative 
power  to  the  Chief  Executive  at  the  expense  of  the  people. 
This  in  violation  of  its  constitutional  duties.  The  President, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Board  of  Oovemors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  now  write  the  banking  laws 
of  the  Nation,  and  Congress  ratifies  them. 

The  executive  branch  and  the  Board  of  Governors — it 
makes  no  dUTerence  who  happens  to  be  President — are 
altogether  too  closely  connected  with  ttie  money  changers. 
They  are  too  close  to  WaU  Street.  Congress  must  divorce 
itself  from  the  executive  branch  and  again  assume  and  use 
its  legislative  powers.  It  must  again  write  the  Nation's 
laws.  It  must  again  become  responsive  to  the  wiU  of  the 
majority  of  the  people.  This,  I  am  sure,  the  Nation  wiU 
demand  when  it  once  fully  realizes  what  has  ha{^?ened. 

When  the  blU  creating  the  baidc  of  the  United  States 
becomes  a  law  it  will  give  the  Nation  a  banking  system 
owned,  operated,  and  controlled  by  our  Government  in  its 
sovereign  and  governmental  capacity.  It  wiU  give  to  the 
people  of  this  Natlcm  at  an  times  a  sufficient  currency — a 
mediiun  of  excdiange  so  that  the  energies  of  aU  the  able- 
bodied  men  and  women  can  and  will  be  utilized  in  the  crea- 
tion of  new  weiUth.  It  wiU  give  us  the  abundant  life  rather 
than  poverty  by  scarcity,  produced  by  the  wanton  destruc- 


tion and  ignorant  curtailment  of  the  productions  of  wealth, 
through  the  insanity  of  official  Washington 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  biU  the  policy  of  the  bank 
WiU  be  in  charge  of  a  board  of  control,  consisting  of  48 
members.  1  from  each  State  elected  by  the  electots  ol  that 
State  the  same  as  Members  of  Congress.  It  wiU  take  the 
control  of  the.money  and  credit  out  of  the  hands  of  one 
State— out  of  the  hands  of  WaU  Street— and  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  aU  the  States,  in  the  hands  of  the  sovertign 
people,  where  it  belongs.  The  boai*d  of  control  wiU  appoint 
an  executive  committee  and  a  manager  and  other  officers 
to  operate  the  bank  on  behalf  of  the  Nation. 

Under  this  bUl,  the  Government  wiU  issue  $5,000,000,000 
of  currency,  to  be  known  as  "United  States  money",  to  the 
bank  as  its  capital  and  revolving  fund.  Such  notes  wiU  be 
f uU  legal  tender  for  aU  public  and  private  debts.  They  wiU 
be  secured  by  the  fuU  faith  and  credit  of  aU  the  resources 
of  this  Nation.  They  wiU  be  secured  by  the  gold  and  silver 
now  in  the  United  States  Treasury  or  buried  by  it  in  sub- 
terranean vaults.  They  wiU  be  secured  by  the  gold  and 
sUver  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals  or  corporations  ox 
that  may  hereafter  be  mined  or  produced.  In  fact,  it  wiU  be 
real  money  based  upon  wealth  and  not  upon  debts.  It  wiU 
be  backed  by  aU  the  people,  with  aU  the  wealth  and  aU  the 
liToperty  of  this  Nation.  It  wiU  be  constitutional  money, 
issued  by  the  authority  of  Congress. 

This  bank  wiU  transfer  f imds  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  for  public  works  and  public  expendi- 
tures as  directed  from  time  to  time  by  acts  of  Congress. 
Thus  it  WiU  put  the  United  States  upon  a  cash  liasis.  It  wiU 
use  the  money  and  the  credit,  that  belongs  to  us  all,  for  the 
ben^t  of  us  aU  in  place  of  giving  it  away  to  a  few  Indi- 
viduals and  borrowing  it  back  again  by  issuing  tax-exonpt 
interest-bearing  bonds.  It  wiU  end  the  tax-exempt  interest- 
bearing  band  issuing  racket  once  and  for  aU.  It  wiU  save 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  State  governments  and  the 
poUtical  subdivisirais.  billions  of  dollars  of  interest.  It  wUl 
prevent  unemployment,  give  employment  assurance  and  win 
establish  permanent  prosperity. 

This  bank  wiU  make  loans  to  any  State  or  Territory 
of  the  United  States,  or  to  any  poUtical  subdivision  thereof, 
for  public  improvemoits  up  to  30  percent  of  the  asspssed 
valuation  of  the  properly  of  any  such  State,  Territory,  or 
poUtical  sutxUvision.  It  wiU  give  preference  to  suites. 
Territories,  or  poUtical  subdivisions  whenever  and  wherever 
there  is  unani^yment  or  where  the  wage  scale  for  common 
labor  falls  below  a  Uving  annual  wage.  It  wiU  enable  us 
to  estaUish  ui  American  standard  of  Uving  for  aU  of  our 
citizens. 

This  bank  wiU  make  loans  to  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration, secured  by  farm-loan  bonds,  issued  for  the  purpose 
of  mgfc'^^g  farm  loans  or  refinancing  and  scaling  down 
existing  farm  debts.  It  wiU  make  loans  to  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Corporation  secured  by  home-loan  bonds  is- 
sued for  the  purpose  of  making  loans  on  homes  or  refl- 
nancing  aiKl  scaling  down  existing  loans  on  homes.  It 
WiU  use  Hie  money  and  credit  of  this  Nation  to  save  our 
homes  and  not  to  wreck  them.  It  wiU  stop  mortgage  fore- 
closures and  WiU  stop  the  cniel,  brutal,  and  inhuman  evic- 
tion of  men,  women,  and  chUdrrai. 

These  loans  to  States,  Territories,  and  poUtical  subdi- 
visions, and  to  the  farmers  and  city  home  awoem,  win  be 
made  at  a  service  cliarge  not  to  exceed  1  percent  per 
annum.  If  in  the  past  and  in  the  present  it  has  been  and 
is  proper  to  give  tlae  money  and  credit  Oi  this  Itetion  to. 
a  few  large  and  international  bankers  at  seven-tenths  at 
one  cent  per  bill,  then  how  much  maxe  intelligent  It  wiU 
be  to  use  it  to  protect  the  homes  of  this  Nation  and  to 
forever  aboli^  unemployment  by  emidoyment  assurance — 
to  forever  alxriish  poverty  and  slums. 

When  this  bUl  becomes  a  law  the  Bank  of  ttke  United 
States  WiU  also  make  loans  to  aU  the  local  baidcs  and  tnist 
otHnpanies  of  this  Nation,  under  uniform  rules  and  on  eqfoal 
terms.  It  wlU  make  loans  to  the  amaU  banks  on  the 
terms  and  on  the  same  conrtltinns  as  it  vlfl  to  the 
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busks.  It  wtn  give  equally  of  treatment  to  all  the  States 
^  and  to  all  the  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  Nation. 
Through  the  local  banks  and  its  own  agents  and  through 
the  postal-savings  banks,  this  bank  will  provide  the  people 
of  this  Nation  at  all  times  with  sufficient  money  to  transact 
their  business. 

This  bank  will  not  be  allowed  to  deal  in  foreign  exchange, 
or  |n  foreign  money  or  securities.  Nor  will  it  be  allowed  to 
make  any  loans  to  foreign  governments,  foreign  banks,  or 
foreign  corporations.  It  will  be  prohibited  from  joining  the 
fraternity  of  international  bankers.  It  will  stay  at  home 
and  mind  its  own  business.  It  wlD  deal  with  Americans  and 
win  not  be  affected  with  an  inferior  foreign  complex.  It 
will  be  a  thorough  believer  in  America  self -maintained  and 
self-contained.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States  will  be  the 
Instrument  throusb  which  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
will  coin  and  issue  the  money  and  regulate  the  value  there- 
of; not  for  the  benefit  of  the  select  few,  but  for  all  of  us. 

This  blU  provides  that  all  the  ftmds  belonging  to  the  Oov- 
emment  of  the  United  States  or  to  any  departmoit  thereof — 
except  gold  coin,  gold  bullion,  and  silver  bullion,  now  held  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  postal-savings  funds- 
shall  be  deposited  In  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  It 
provides  that  the  bank  shall  receive  deposits  from  any  State 
or  Territory  of  the  United  States  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof,  and  that  It  diall  receive  deposits  from  any  bank  or 
corporation  or  from  any  dtlzen  or  resident  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

AH  such  funds  may  be  deposited  in  any  luranch  or  agency 
establlsiied  loathe  Bank  of  the  United  States  or  in  any  postal- 
savings  bank.  They  may  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  in  any  apimwed  State  or  National 
bank,  mMler  uniform  rules  and  regulations.  AH  such  deposits 
win  be  fully  and  completely  guaranteed  by  the  Government. 
The  Bank  of  the  United  States  win  be  the  sole  depository  of 
an  surplus  fimds  and  excess  reserves  of  aU  Federal  and 
national  banks  and  banking  Institutions,  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Mcmey  should  never  be  hoarded.  It  should  be  kept  in  con- 
stant circulation  so  as  to  perform  its  proper  function  as  a 
medlimi  of  exchange.  This  can  only  be  acctxnplished  by  a 
Government  bank — a  bank  owned,  operated,  and  controlled 
by  the  people  in  their  sovereign  capacity—^  bank  in  which 
aU  deposits  are  guaranteed  100  percent. 

This  bin  provides  that  the  bank,  using  its  capital  and 
other  available  funds  as  a  revolving  fund,  shall  take  up  the 
$36,000,000,000  of  outstanding  tax-exempt  interest-b^uring 
bonds  and  certificates  of  indebtedness.  In  other  words,  this 
bank,  by  using  the  money  and  credit  that  belongs  to  us  all. 
ttUI  take  up  the  Government's  outstanding  interest-bearing 
obBgatlons  and  henceforth  transact  the  Nation's  business 
with  caA.  Our  Government  wiU  no  longer  be  compened  to 
pay  Interest  on  its  own  money  and  credit.  It  wiU  be  freed 
txtxa  Bdf«tanpoMd  bondage.  Thomaa  Edison  said,  "If  our 
Matten  can  issue  a  dollar  bond  It  can  issue  a  dollar  taiU." 

By  using  the  money  and  credit  of  this  Nation  t<x  the 
benefit  of  aU  the  peoirie,  the  paople  win  soon  be  able  to  pay 
up  the  $800,06»,OW.MO  of  Fublic  asd  private  debts  and  save 
$1S.OM,MO.M0  eMb  year  in  Inteieak  There  wlU  then  be  no 
further  need  of  going  into  debt  or  buying  on  the  installment 
plan,  which  has  be^x  the  curse  of  this  Nation — a  human 
wre^dng  machine.  We  win  then  be  aUe  to  go  on  a  cash 
basis  and  devote  our  enovies  to  producing  and  distributing 
wealth  rather  than  to  paying  Interest  and  debts.  We  win 
no  longer  be  obliged  to  mortgage  our  own  future  or  that 
of  our  dilldren  and  grandchildren  to  a  money  and  credit 
SKUU^ioly  in  order  to  continue  to  pay  Interest  and  debts. 

This  bin  provides  that  the  bank  shah  control  and  regulate 
the  money  and  credit  of  this  Nation  and  that  it  shan  at  an 
times  provide  the  pubUc  with  sufficient  money— with  a  suffi- 
cient medium  of  exchange — to  carry  on  the  Nation's  busi- 
ness. It  provides  that  the  executive  committee  shan  regu- 
late and  stshillir  the  purchasing  power  of  the  donar — ^that 
It  shan  stabUiae  the  value  of  money.  It  win  furnish  us  with 
a  constant  medliim  of  exchange  with  a  uniform  purchasing 


power.    It  win  prevent  violent  fluctuation  of  prices  and  the 
repetition  of  the  wholesale  destruction  of  property  values. 

This  bill  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  executive  committee  to 
ascertain  and  determine  the  average  value  and  buying 
power  of  the  dollar  over  a  period  of  years.  It  wiU  do  this 
by  an  analysis  of  the  wholesale  market  prices  in  the  prin- 
cipal markets  of  the  Nation  of  not  less  than  500  or  more 
than  800  commercial  commodities.  This  average  value  and 
price  win  be  declared  to  be  the  general  normal  price  level 
of  such  commodities  and  the  value  or  buying  power  of  the 
dollar. 

This  bank  will  be  patriotic  and  educated  in  the  doctrine 
that  charity  begins  at  home.  It  will  not  involve  us  in  an- 
other foreign  war  on  the  false  pretense  that  we  wiU  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy.  It  will  not  finance  any  other 
nation  to  destroy  and  slaughter  other  and  its  own  people. 
It  will  not  become  embroiled  with  other  nations  because  of 
foreign  loans.  It  will  help  to  develop  our  own  energies  and 
resources  on  a  cash  basis.  It  will  be  national  and  not  Inter- 
national. It  will  not  be  interested  In  foreign  poUtics  or  in 
the  political  aggrsmdizement  of  foreign  nations.  It  wUl  rid 
us  of  International  finance  and  of  international  intrigue. 

If  this  bill  becomes  a  law,  it  wiU  not  be  necessary  for  this 
Government  ever  again  to  issue  tax-exempt  Interest-bearing 
bonds  in  order  to  borrow  back  its  own  credit.  It  will  save 
the  Nation  bilUons  of  dcdlars  in  interest  and  wUl  save  the  7 
revenues  the  Government  now  loses  on  tax-exempt  bonds. 
It  will  enable  States,  counties,  school  districts,  cities,  and 
towns  to  refund  their  bonded  indebtedness  at  a  service 
charge  at  less  than  1  percent  in  i^ace  of  5-,  6-,  and  7-pat:ent 
interest.  It  will  get  the  Federal  Government,  State  govern- 
ments, and  various  political  subdivisions  out  of  debt.  It  win 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  **The  Congress  shall  have  power  •  •  •  to  coin 
money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof." 

I  am  aware  that  some  bankers  will  again  yeU  "infia- 
ti(m"  and  "debasing  the  currency."  I  know  that  many  peo- 
ple— ^labor  leaders  and  farm  leaders,  small  businessmen  and 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  who  ought  to  know  better — wiU 
parrotlike  repeat  those  words.  Some  of  these  are  on  the 
pay  ron  of  the  money  changers,  others  are  sincere  but 
lack  the  capacity  of  thinking  straight.  They  believe  in 
following  the  beaten  path — the  path  of  least  thinking. 
They  believe  in  letting  bad  enough  alone. 

V/e  have  debased  our  money  and  credit  with  some  $300,- 
000,000.000  of  public  and  private  debts.  We  have  debased 
it  by  inflating  it  with  $36,000,000,000  of  Federal  bonds  and 
$58,000,000,000  State  and  municipal  bonds — aU  interest- 
bearing  and  ta-x-exempt.  We  have  debased  it  so  that  we 
have  to  pay  the  taxes  for  the  multimiUionaire.  because  he 
bought  tax-exempt  bonds.  We  have  debased  it  so  that  the 
common  laborer,  the  farmer,  and  the  smaU  business  and 
professional  man  and  woman  has  to  pay  for  the  education 
of  the  multimillionaire's  children  in  public  schools,  because 
he  has  invested  aU  his  money  in  tax-exempt,  interest-bear- 
ing bonds.  We  have  debased  it  to  the  extent  that  miUiCHis. 
who  once  were  proud  home  owners,  have  lost  them.  We 
have  debased  it  to  the  extent  that  miUions  have  lost  tbelr 
btislnesses  and  minions  more  their  jobs. 

But  just  now  we  are  more  concerned  with  getting  this 
Naticm  and  the  people  of  this  Nation  out  of  debt.    More 
concerned  with  reestablishing  our  people  in  their  homes 
and  in  creating  wealth  than  in  wrecking  homes  and  de- 
strosring  wealth.    We  are  more  concerned  with  having  the 
money  and  credit  of  this  Nation  controlled  and  regulated 
by  the  Government  for  the  use  of  aU  than  having  it  given 
to  a  few  individuals  and  parasites.     We  are  more  con-  < 
cemed  with  giving  the  youth  of  this  Nation  an  oppor- . 
tunity— an  opportunity  to  build  homes  for  themselves  and  • 
enter  professional  and  industrial  life. 

When  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  is  established.  It  wffl  ' 
bring  about  the  greatest   prosperity  we   have  ever  seen. 
MflUons  win  be  taken  from  the  dole  system.    Unemploy- 
ment and  starvation  wiU  cease.    Enforced  idleness  of  mU-' 
lions  of  men  and  women  wiU  disappear  and  we  wm  hear 
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no  more  of  overproduction.  Consumption  will  again  be 
normal  and  the  industrial  life  of  the  Nation  wiU  return. 
The  farmers  wiU  pay  their  bankers,  tlieir  merchants,  their 
lawyers,  and  their  doctors,  and  they  .In  turn  win  pay  their 
bUls  and  aU  wiU  again  start  to  repair  and  improve  their 
homes. 

There  wlU  be  emplosonent  assurance  at  a  living  annual 
wage  rather  than  unemployment  insorance.  Our  people 
wiU  Uve  in  homes  free  and  clear  of  enciunbrances  and  oa 
an  American  standard  rather  than  in  subsistence  home- 
steads on  a  subsistence  wage  or  a  subsistence  loan.  They 
win  perform  useful  labor  creating  wealth  rather  than  welsh- 
ing on  W.  P.  A.  projects.  There  wiU  be  enough  money, 
enough  pundiasing  power.  In  circulation  so  that  we  can 
again  completely  utilize  the  Nation's  energies  and  fulfiU  the 
Nation's  demands.  The  money  and  credit  win  be  used  for 
the  good  of  mankind  and  not  for  the  destruction  of  home, 
farm,  and  factory. 


Activities  of  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  GIBBS  McADOO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  August  20, 1937 


STATBMSNT  OP  THE  RBCONSTRUCTION  FDf  ANCB 
OORPORATION 


Mr.  McADOO.  Mr.  President,  of  aU  the  independent 
agencies  of  the  Government  none  has  made  such  a  conspicu- 
ously successful  record  as  has  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  under  the  direction  of  Hon.  Jesse  H.  Jones. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Recokd  a 
statement  of  the  activities  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  from  March  4,  1933,  throng^  August  10.  1937. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro.  as  foUows: 

Acnrrnxs  or  thx  Rbconstsuctton  Pinahcx  CoiPc«ATioar,  Uab^h  4, 

1833.  Thbouch  Attottst  10.  1937 

lOMXn   TO   AMD    mVnrMKWTB    IN   CAPITAL  or   BAKKS   AMB  TK08T 

COKPAKIBS 

To  enable  open  banks  to  meet  the  demands  of  their  depositon 
and  continue  their  normal  Xunctions,  loans  aggregating  $M8.- 
040.589.67  were  authorized  to  1.257  open  Institutions. 

Loans  in  the  amount  of  $916,020,618.57  were  authorized  for  dis- 
tribution to  depositors  in  closed  banks  to  1.771  Institutions  on 
applications  submitted  through  regular  channels  of  the  Corpora- 
tion and  $284322,734.75  to  1.434  institutions  on  appUcatlons  sub- 
mitted through  the  Deposit  Liquidation  Board,  which  was  es- 
tablished by  the  President  October  15,  1933,  in  order  to  expedite 
the  release  of  funds  to  depositors  and  effect  a  more  orderly  Uqul- 
datloa  of  doaed-bank  assets. 

It  is  estimated  that  i^prozimately  20.000.000  depoaitors  were 
benefited  by  the  closed-bank  loans. 

In  the  program  of  bank  rehabilitation,  the  Oorporatlon.  under 
the  authority  granted  it  in  the  act  ^proved  March  9,  1M3.  au- 
thorlaed  a  total  at  $l.sa0X)79.660.41.  segregated  as  foUows: 

The  purchase  of  preferred  stock  In  4471  banks,  a^mrmnttwg  to 
$861,937,384. 

Loans  on  pi  ef erred  stoA  of  272  banks,  amounting  to  $23322,755. 

The  por^iase  of  capital  notes  and  debentures  In  2.801  State 
banks  tn  the  amount  of  $434319.430.41. 

LOAMB  TO  BTntOZNO  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 

By  act  approved  June  14.  1933,  authority  was  extended  the 
Corporation  to  include  loans  to  receivers  or  Uqtiidating  agents  of 
btillding  and  loan  associations  to  make  avaUable  funds  to  pay 
liquidating  dividends  to  depositors  and  creditors.  Pursuant  to 
this  authority.  $25,141.95734  was  authorised  for  this  pxirpoee.  In 
addition.  $14,148,645.74  was  authorized  to  buUding  and  loan  as- 
sociations to  enable  them  to  meet  withdrawals  of  shareholders  and 
depositors  and  to  continue  their  normal  funetlCHis  wltboctt  resort- 
ing to  f  aredosure  on  homes  of  borrowers. 


LOANS   TO   AND    nCVKBTICXNT 


IN   THS   CAPITAI.   OT  KOnOAOB-I^OAX 
COKFANIBS 


To  assist  in  the  reestabUshment  of  a  normal  mortgage  market 
the  Beconstructlon  Finance  Corporation  Act  was  amendfBd  by  act 


approved  January  SI.  1935.  atithorlziiig  the  Oorporatlon  to  sub- 
scribe for  nonassessable  capital  stock  of  mortgage-loan  companies. 
Authorlaatlons  for  such  stock  aggregate  $86,760,000.  InnhKlIng  $25.- 
000.000  of  the  stock  of  the  R.  F.  C.  Mortgage  Co..  which  makss 
first-mortgage  loans  for  refinancing  purposes  on  urban  Income- 
producing  proi)erty  where  there  Is  genuine  distress  and  money  Is 
not  avaUable  from  other  sources.  The  company  also  makes  loans 
to  aid  in  construction  of  new  bxilldlngs  irttere  there  Is  a  sound 
economic  need  therefor.  In  addition,  it  purchases  F.  H.  A.  insured 
mortgages  on  newly  constructed  homes  from  mortgagees  approved 
by  Federal  Housing  Administration. 

Loans  aggr^atlng  $156,810,54132  have  been  approf«d  by  the 
company,  segregated  as  foUows: 

Refinancing  in  cases  of  distress $63.  ITT.  198. 54 

Construction  of  new  buUdlngs 80.428.350.00 

On  mortgage  bonds  and  certificates 12.605.00 

For  purchase  of  F.  H.  A.  insured  mortgages 64. 192. 893.  98 

Three  hundred  and  seventy-one  mlUion  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  thousand  eight  himdred  and  seventy-nine  dollars  and  twenty- 
one  cents  was  authorized  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion to  150  mortgage-loan  companies  to  enable  them  to  continue 
their  functions  without  foreclosing  property  of  mortgagors. 

LOANS  TO  AND  INVESTICXNT  IN  TRX  CAPITAL  OT  INS17BANCX  COKPANIXS 

The  CorxKuration.  imder  the  act  approved  June  10,  1933.  amrtirtM 
In  strengthening  the  o^iltal  structiu'e  of  10  insiirance  companies, 
authorizing  subscriptions  for  or  loans  on  their  stock  In  the  amount 
of  $34375,000. 

Ten  minion  four  htmdred  and  thirty-one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-six  dollars  and  sixty-two  cents  was  authorised  to  66 
Insurance  companies  under  section  5  of  the  original  act.  which 
enabled  them  to  meet  claims  and  hold  assets  which  otherwlss 
might  have  had  to  be  sold  at  a  sacrifice. 

AGBICXTLTTmS 

Loan  auth(»n2ations  and  allocations  directed  by  Oongiess  In  the 
amount  of  $2,386,198,705.14  have  been  made  to  aid  agriculture,  as 
foUows : 

Sec.  5.  R.  F.  C.  Act: 

Federal  land  banks _    $370,636,000.00 

Joint-stock  land  banks is,  164,  750. 00 

Federal  intermediate  credit  banks 9i2So!ooo!oo 

Agricultural  credit  corporations  (including 
regional  agricultural  credit  corporations)  _       184. 579,  519. 60 

Livestock   credit  corporations 1.045.525.03 

Emergency  Relief  and  Construction  Act  of  1932: 

Sec.  201  (c).  title  H:  To  flxumce  the  export 
of  cotton,  wheat,  and  fiour  to  China,  cot- 
ton to  Russia,  and  tobacco  to  Spain 88,370.055  22 

Sec.  201  (d),  title  II:  To  finance  the  carry- 
ing and  orderiy  maiketlng  of — 

(a)  Cotton,  com.  turpentine,  and  rosin 

through  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration  1.  SOT.  108. 664. 00 

(b)  Rice,  cottonseed,  sugar,  colfee  origi- 

nating in  Puerto  Rico,  and  other 
commodities  through  other  bor- 
rowers          85,048.200.31 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  made 
1,630392  loans  aggregating  $407,835,53931  to 
cotton  growers;   loans  aggregating  $51,415.- 
841.82  to  the  1933  and  1934  Cotton  Producets 
Pool;    223,788    loans    aggregating    $134,418,- 
857.94  to  growers  of  corn;  and  8,922  loans 
aggregating    $7329.790.71    to    producers    of 
rosin  and  turpentine. 
Sec.   5.   Agricultural   Adjtistment  Act  approved 
May  12,  1938,  as  amended: 
TO  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  acquire  cot- 
ton  ($3300300  disbursed) ».  800. 000. 00 

Allocations  by  direction  of  Congress  to  other 
governmental  agencies 483.500,000.00 

LOANS  TO  MAIIMOHm 

Three  hundred  twenty-one  million,  thirty-nine  thousand,  two 
hundred  sixty-four  dcdlars  and  sixty-five  cents  was  authorised  to 
46  railroads  pursuant  to  section  5  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  Act,  as  amended.  These  loans  protected  institu- 
tional investments,  financed  capital  expenditures,  rellevd  unem- 
ployment.  preserved  credit  of  railroads,  and  made  funds  available 
from  private  financial  institutions  at  lower  Interest  rates. 

SKLP-LIODIDAnNa    LOANS 

Pursuant  to  section  201  (a),  title  U.  of  the  Emergency  Relief 
and  Construction  Act  of  1032,  approved  July  21.  1932,  loans  were 
authorized  to  97  borrowers  in  amoimt  of  $219.176.48032.  The 
authority  to  make  new  loans  was  transferred  to  the  Federal 
Emergency  Administration  of  Public  Works  on  June  26.  1038. 
These  loans  have  been  an  important  stimtiltu  to  employment, 
not  only  in  the  construction  work  Itself  but  in  the  concerns  that 
furnished  the  materials. 

FUBCHASS  OF   SaCUSHXB   VSOX   VBSSAL    f" rW/SII'l    ADl 

or  PUBLIC  woass 

under  the  Emergency  i^>propriation  Aet.  fiscal  year  1985. 
proved  Jmie  10,  1036.  the  purdiase  of  1.682  Issoas  ttf 
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Hcurltlcs  VBS  ftnthortaed  In  the  prlndpil  amount  of  $601,558.- 
031.47,  of  which  •600,aM,931.47  was  pnrehMed;  •414363,631.47  of 
these  porchaeee  were  aold  or  ooUected  at  a  prunlum  over  coat  to 
the  Oorpoaratlcm  of  612,094,228.07. 


U>AHS  TO  AD  IXUVaiMIAL  AMB  OOl 

Hie  object  of  theae  loans  Is  to  maintain  and  increase  emplof- 
mcnt  through  the  extension  of  credit  when  such  Lb  not  avallabl* 
at  banks.  Under  sections  5  and  5  (d)  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  OorporaUon  Act,  as  amended.  $184,302,881.62  was  author^ 
ized  to  2,271  boRowers.  local  banks  participating  in  a  nisnber  of 
these  loans. 

LOAMB  TO  munrAm,  lkvxb,  axv  noaoATioit  DBnicn 
To  assist  drainage,  leree,  and  Irrlgatton  dlrtricts  in  prtqperty 
rehabilitation  and  reducing  and  refinancing  their  outstanding 
Indebtedness.  $136,530,172  (of  which  $17,702,564.44  has  been  can- 
celed) was  authorlaed  under  Emergency  Farm  Mortgage  Act 
of  1033,  approved  Umj  12.  1933,  as  amended,  to  619  borrowers, 
resulting  in  a  reduction  of  interest  rates  from  6V^  and  6  percent 
to  4  percent,  debts  of  the  district  an  aTerage  of  53.82  pooent, 
•ad  annual  tax  and  water  charges  75  percent. 


LOAim  TO  PUSLIC-BCHOOL  AUTHOBRm 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  June  10,  1934,  the  Corporation  was 
authorlnd  to  make  loans  to  public-school  districts  or  other  public- 
sdiool  authorities  for  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries  due  prior 
to  June  1,  1084.  By  act  approved  August  34,  1935,  the  Coporation 
was  authorised  to  make  loans  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  tax-supported 
public-school  districts  or  other  authorities  to  enable  them  to 
leduoe  and  refinance  outstanding  Indebtedness  or  obligations  in- 
curred prior  to  August  34.  1085.  in  financing  the  construction, 
operatkm,  and  maintenance  of  public-echoed  facilities. 

Punuant  to  these  acts  the  Corporation  authorl»d  loans  to  27 
borrowers  aggregating  $34,506400,  including  an  authoricatlon  of 
$33,500,000  to  the  Board  of  Bducatkm  of  the  City  of  Chicago  for 
the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries,  under  the  act  approved  Jime  10. 
1M4.  and  authorisations  aggregating  $2fi06JBO0  pursuant  to  the 
act  approved  August  34.  1985. 

CATABTBOnni   LOAXB 

Authorisations  were  made  to  685  borrowers  In  amount  of  $16.- 
8O0.43OJO5  for  the  rehabilitation,  reconstructlcm,  and  replacement 
of  property  damaged  or  destroyed  by  earthquake,  conflagration. 
tornado,  cyclone,  hurricane,  flood,  or  other  catastrophe  in  the 
years  1033,  1034.  1085.  or  1036.  under  section  301  (a)  (6),  tiUe  n. 
of  the  Bnergency  Relief  and  Coostructlan  Act  of  1933,  as  amoided; 
and  the  act  i^iproved  AprU  13.  1934.  as  amended. 

By  act  approved  February  11,  1987,  as  amended,  the  Disaster 
Loan  Corporation  was  created  and  empowered  to  make  loans  made 
necessary  by  floods  or  other  catastroidiee  of  the  year  1936  or  1937. 
Its  capital  stock  is  subscribed  for  by  the  Reconstructitm  Finance 
Corporaticm.  Loans  aggregating  $7,563;i75JB6  have  been  authcfftaed 
to  6,783  borrowers. 


tFhder  section  14  of  the  act  i^iproved  June  10,  1034,  as  amended, 
credit  has  been  extended  to  many  miners  engaged  in  the  business 
of  mining,  milling,  or  smelting  of  ores,  and  for  the  development 
of  ore  bodies.  Loans  have  been  authorised  In  the  amoimt  of 
$103t4.500  to  114  borrowers. 

LOAMS  TO  8TAXS  FUWDS  CBSATXD  TO  WSVBS  imfoailS  OT  PUBLIC  KOMZTS 

Section  5  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  Act.  as 
amended,  authorises  the  Corporation  to  make  loans  to  any  f\md 
created  by  any  State  for  the  purpose  of  inmiring  repayment  of 
deposits  of  public  moneys  of  such  State,  or  any  at  its  pcditlcal 
subdivisions,  in  banks  or  other  depositaries.  Under  this  section 
loans  were  authorised  totaling  $13,087,715.88.  which  immediately 
made  available  funds  tied  iq>  in  doeed  banks  needed  by  local 
governments  to  pay  employees  and  meet  other  obligations  witbotxt 
awaiting  liquidatUm  of  the  banks. 

noun  TO  EOSAX.  XLBCmnCATXON   APMIS  lai'SATIOW 

Ftety-xSix  mmion  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  been  au- 
thorised to  the  Rural  Xlectrlflcatlon  Administration  pursuant  to 
the  Rural  Beetrlfleatlon  Aot  of  1936. 

In  addltkm  to  loan  and  investment  authorisations,  the  Corpora- 
tion authorlsad.  tary  direction  of  Congress.  aUocaUons  to  other 
govemmental  agencies  and  for  direct  relief.  $3.303,53337830. 


Anthorlsatlona  for  period: 

and  Investments.. 


AUocattons  to  other  govemmental  agencies 
and  for  relief. 


$6,704,031,840.51 
3.303,533,378.30 


TDtal. 


8,998,464,318.90 


Total  aothorlsatk. 

loans  and  investments 8.090,347,068.45 

Allocations  to  other  gnwrTt«r«t»^t*1  agencies 
^        and  for  relief 2.800.347.885.10 


Total 


BemjiiwiuftB  of  loans  and  Investments: 
During  perlod- 


.....  11.790.494.921.64 

„,_^,  .    4.400.641.220.67 

Total 4.  760. 684.  667. 11 

Ibtal  tBtarsst  and  dividends.  ooUected  and  accrued  during  ths 
"^"-^  .**.>^  Corporation,   have  exceeded  by  $16938832748 
iprturtlng  interest  paid  and  aeerued  on  notes  Laid  bj 


the  Treasury  and  others  (but  not  including  $23,566,89036  interest 
on  money  borrowed  for  advances  to  other  govemmental  agencies 
and  for  relief). 


A  Memorial  Is  Only  as  Valuable  as  the  Popular 
Respect  It  Inspires — Conceived  to  Deceive,  and 
Bottomed  on  Fraud  and  Corruption,  the  Jeffer- 
son  National  Expansion  Memorial  in  St.  Louis 
Has  Lost  the  Respect  of  All  but  Its  Promoters 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  20.  1937 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  closing  hours  of 
the  first  sessicHi  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  I  refer  for 
the  eleventh  time  this  year  to  one  of  the  most  outrageous 
raids  ever  attempted  on  the  Federal  Treasury,  the  allocation 
of  $6,750,000  of  relief  money  by  Executive  order  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  real-estate  promoters  of  St.  Louis,  that  they  may 
proceed  with  an  unholy  and  iniquitous  scheme  to  tear  down 
and  destroy  37  blocks  of  business  property  as  the  site  for 
a  proposed  $30,000,000  memorial  to  Thomas  Jefferson. 

This  Jefferson  Memorial  scheme  in  St.  Louis  was  conceived 
to  deceive;  it  is  bottomed  on  fraud  and  corruption,  and  no 
one  dares  to  step  forward  and  defend  It  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress. A  great  editorial  writer  speaking  of  the  proposed 
Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial  that  we  are  going  to  erect  here 
in  Washington  some  day,  said:  "A  memorial,  it  is  time  to 
realize,  is  only  as  valuable  as  the  popular  respect  it  in- 
spires." 

In  the  10  previous  addresses  I  have  presented  on  this  Jef- 
ferson Memorial  in  St.  Louis,  I  have  thoroughly  debunked 
and  exposed  this  scheme  for  what  It  is — a  huge  real-estate 
promotion— engineered  for  the  benefit  of  certain  interested 
parties,  who  have  spared  no  expense  In  misrepresenting  the 
proposal,  both  to  the  people  of  St.  Louis  and  the  Members  of 
Congress,  from  whom  they  incidentally  received  only  the 
limited  authority  to  plan  a  memorial,  but  not  to  build  one 
with  public  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whatever  there  may  have  been  of  good  in 
the  early  plans  for  this  memorial  to  Jefferson  and  the  pio- 
neers of  the  West,  whatever  there  may  have  been  in  the 
deeds  of  these  builders  of  America  to  Inspire  respect,  is  found 
to  be  sadly  lacking  in  the  actions  of  the  memorial  promoters, 
for  by  their  silence,  and  their  willingness  to  accept  the  bene- 
fits of  money  which  comes  to  this  project  tainted  with  fraud 
and  corruption,  they  have  sacrificed  the  respect  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  for  the  integrity  of  either  the  memorial 
or  its  backers. 

By  the  willingness  to  accept  money  wrung  from  the  tax- 
payers of  St.  Louis  by  fraud,  and  by  their  willingness  to 
accept  money  intended  for  the  reUef  of  human  suffering 
and  hunger  from  the  Federal  Government  for  the  pur- 
chase of  this  property  in  St.  Louis,  they  have  sacrificed  the 
respect  of  this  Congress  and  the  Nation.  To  allow  this 
memorial  to  be  built  with  money  appropriated  by  this  Con- 
gress for  work  relief,  but  diverted  to  the  use  of  the  real- 
estate  promoters,  will  inspire  no  respect  in  this  Congress. 

IWs  is  a  problem  Congress  will  have  to  face  some 
day.  In  the  next  session  it  will  become  increasingly  im- 
portant, for,  as  sure  as  the  days  roll  around,  there  will  come 
that  certain  day  when  this  Congress  will  be  called  to  make 
an  accounting  for  the  trust  that  has  been  imposed  with 
them. 

The  $4,800,000,000  appropriated  by  Congress  in  the  Emer- 
gency Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935  was  not  intended 
for  the  building  of  useless  memorials,  neither  was  it  intended 
to  be  used  for  the  preservation  of  fake  historic  sites.  The 
Members  of  this  Congress,  both  Senators  and  Representa- 
Uves.  who  allowed  their  names  and  pictures  to  be  placed 
to  an  expensive  book  describing  the  plans  for  this  me- 
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moria],  I  feel  sure,  are  the  men  who  win  want  to  withdraw 
from  any  association  with  a  project  of  such  questionable 
nature  as  this  St.  Louis  memorial  has  turned  out  to  be. 
These  gentlemen  and  others  who  let  their  patriotism  and 
respect  for  the  pioneers  of  our  country  allow  themselves  to 
be  associated  with  the  planning  of  the  memorial  will  be 
among  the  first  to  disclaim  the  fraud,  the  corruption,  and 
the  questionable  methods  which  have  been  used  in  pro- 
moting this  whole  mess  and  dropping  this  illegitimate  con- 
cepti(m  at  the  doors  of  Congress. 

Tlie  resolution  I  have  introduced  for  an  investigation 
languishes  in  the  Rules  Committee.  My  appearances  be- 
fore the  chairman  and  the  Speaker  were  ineffective  and 
unrewarded.  I  can  only  predict  that  those  who  try  to 
block  an  investigation  next  year  will  do  so  only  in  the  face 
of  one  of  the  greatest  national  publicity  campaigns  ever 
attempted,  to  expose  this  proposal  to  the  people  of  America. 


Andrew  Jackson  Montague 


.      MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

"         HON.  PATRICK  H.  DREWRY 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVrES 
Wednesday,  May  26,  1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  pubUc  senrlce  of  Hon.  Amossw  Jackmom 
MoMTAGTTi,  late  a  Representative  ftom  Virginia 

Mr.  DREWRY  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  to(A  my 
seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives  the  delegation  from 
Virginia  was  composed  of  10  Members;  now,  only  1  of  those 
10,  Hon.  S.  Ons  Blakd,  rem^dns  in  C(Higress  besides  msrself. 
As  the  youngest  man  at  that  time  on  the  delegation.  I  felt 
deeply  gratified  at  receiving  the  friendship  and  the  sympa- 
thetic assistance  and  advice  of  these  distinguished  sons  of 
Virginia.  Political  life  does  not  permit  many  close  friend- 
ships, and  yet  I  believe  that  I  felt  as  close  to  these  Repre- 
sentatives from  Virginia  who  had  preceded  me  as  any  friends 
whom  I  ever  had.  Hal  Flood,  Tom  Harrison,  Jim  Woods, 
Ned  Holland.  Rorer  James,  Walton  Moore,  Otis  Bland,  Oov- 
emor  Montague,  and  Bascom  Slemp — aQ,  without  exception, 
stood  ready  to  assist  me  in  the  proper  reiM'esentation  of  my 
district. 

Governor  Montagux,  the  subject  of  these  remarks,  is  the 
last  to  go,  he  having  passed  away  on  January  24.  1937. 
Representing  the  district  adjoining  mine  there  were  many 
matters  of  mutual  interest,  and  he  seemed  to  take  great 
pleasure  in  advising  and  assisting  me  in  my  political  service 
in  behalf  of  my  constituency.  I  shall  ever  feel  deeply  grate- 
ful to  him  for  his  wise  counsel  and  kindly  heart  which 
aided  me  much  in  my  work.  Before  giving  a  brief  sketch 
of  his  activities  in  behalf  of  his  beloved  State  and  Nation, 
I  feel.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  wish  to  make  this  personal 
reference. 

Andrkw  Jackson  Mohtaguk  was  bom  near  Lynchburg. 
Va.,  on  October  3.  1862,  although  the  home  of  his  ancestors 
for  generations  had  been  in  eastern  Virginia.  Receiving  a 
preparatory  education,  he  graduated  from  Richmond  Col- 
lege, in  Virginia,  when  he  was  20  years  of  age,  and  then 
graduated  from  the  Uciversity  of  Virginia,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  law.  3  years  later.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1885  and  commenced  practice  in  Danville,  Va.  He  im- 
mediately received  recognition  for  his  brilliant  talents  in 
legal  practicer;  but  from  the  beginning  he  was  attracted  to 
public  service.  Thinking  that  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
citizen  to  take  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  Government,  he 
willingly  gave  himself  to  political  activities,  and  President 
Cleveland  appointed  him  attorney  for  the  western  district 
of  Virginia  in  1893.  and  he  served  with  distinction  in  this 
capacity  for  5  years. 

In  1898  there  were  many  questions  of  grave  importance 
to  the  people  of  the  State  that  vrere  before  them  for  con- 
sideration.  He  threw  himself  into  d**K^v«*^^»*  of  these  Issues 


with  great  vigor  and  ability  and  was  elected  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  State  of  Virginia  in  1898.  and  served  until  1902. 
In  that  period  the  constitutional  convention  assembled,  and 
as  a  result  of  its  labors  a  new  constitution  was  given  to  the 
State.  So  well  did  he  serve  the  people  of  the  State  in  his 
active  participation  in  all  the  new  issues  arising  out  of  the 
matters  brought  before  the  State  convention,  and  so  thorough 
were  his  qualifications  for  high  office  that  he  was  elected 
Governor  of  Virginia  for  4  years,  from  1902  to  1906.  After 
his  term  as  Governor  had  expired  he  received  many  honors, 
both  State  and  National.  He  was  active  in  the  councils  of  his 
party,  being  a  delegate  at  large  to  the  DemoezBtic  National 
Convention  at  St.  Louis  in  1904;  he  represented  the  United 
States  as  American  delegate  to  the  Conference  of  American 
Republics  in  1906. 

Receiving  an  offer  as  head  of  the  Richmond  College  Law 
School,  he  served  3  years  in  this  position  and  then  resumed 
the  in-actice  of  law  in  Richmond,  Va.  Again,  in  this  polod. 
he  was  a  delegate  to  the  International  Conference  on  Mari- 
time Law  at  Brussels.  After  he  had  been  elected  to  Con- 
gress, he  still  kept  his  interest  in  international  affairs,  and 
was  vice  president  of  the  American  grouy;>  of  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  and  participated  in  its  sessions  from  year 
to  year.  In  this  field  he  received  recognition  and  much  praise 
for  his  work,  and  held  the  office  of  president  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  and  the  American  Society  for  ^itemational 
Conciliation,  and  was  trustee  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace. 

In  1912  he  was  elected  as  a  Donocrat  from  the  Richmond. 
Va..  district  to  the  Sixty-third  Ccmgress.  and  took  his  seat 
at  the  first  session  of  the  Sixty-third  Congress  on  April  7. 
1913,  and  served  his  district.  State,  and  NaUon  until  the  time 
of  his  death  in  this  position. 

The  brief  r6sum6  of  his  services  does  not  more  than  caU 
attention  to  his  energy  and  his  activity  in  political  affairs. 
Such  services  afforded  a  man  of  Governor  Momtacus's  type 
and  temperament  a  great  opportunity  for  achieving  distinc- 
tion, and  he  did  achieve  distinction  in  many  fields. 

I  believe  it  would  be  conceded  that  while  Mr.  Momtagub. 
with  great  energy  and  splendid  Judgment,  accomplished  fine 
results  in  the  national  and  international  fields,  yet  his  woi^ 
as  Governor  of  Virginia  stands  out.  As  said  above,  he  came 
at  a  time  wtun  there  had  to  be  put  into  effect  the  imyvlsions 
of  a  new  constitution,  and  the  legislature  of  tbe  State  sat 
for  nearly  2  years  in  their  effort  to  make  the  statutes  con- 
form to  the  new  omstltuticm.  It  was  a  tremendous  task, 
but  he  ccmtrolled  the  work  of  the  legislature  with  his  recom- 
mendatioos  and  suggestions,  many  of  which  were  followed 
and  put  into  effect,  and  went  through  UUs  trying  period 
with  great  honor  to  himself.  He  built  up  in  Virginia  a  State 
government  which  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  model  and 
which  has  been  so  satisfactory  to  the  people  d  the  State 
that  there  has  not  been  held  since  that  time  %Tv>thfT  consti- 
tutional convention.  Working  under  the  basic  law  estab- 
lished by  said  convention.  Governor  Mohtagus  started  the 
State  forward  to  prosperity.  He  became  especially  inter- 
ested in  the  educational  system  ot  the  State  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  promoting  a  system  of  public  instruction 
which  has  meant  better  schoc^  and  a  better-educated  and 
hapirier  peoide. 

Of  fine  presence  and  attractive  and  pleasing  personalitjr 
and  vigorous  mind,  he  built  up  in  the  various  campaigns 
in  which  he  participated  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  OTators 
of  the  State — a  State  which  lias  always  looked  upon  oam- 
tory  as  evidence  of  great  ability.  The  announcement  that 
the  "Red  Pox  of  Middlesex",  as  he  was  familiarly  called, 
would  address  the  voters  of  the  State  was  always  suffi- 
cient to  bring  out  a  large  crowd  to  hear  him.  and  he  was 
known  far  and  wide  for  his  eloquence.  However,  even  these 
qualifications.  Important  thou^  they  are.  and  the  honors 
that  he  won  significant  as  a  tribute  to  his  ability,  paled 
into  insignificance  wlien  oxnpared  with  the  friendships 
which  he  made.  He  was  essentJally  a  kind-hearted  man: 
he  loved  pe<^le  and  liked  to  have  them  love  him.  With 
gracious  klndllnftSR  and  warm-heartedly  he  cultivated  the 
friradships  of  many  who  never  lost  for  him  the  affection 
which  he  had  aroused  In  them  for  himadf .  and  be  could 
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go  to  his  reward  contented,  knowing  that  he  sUIl  lived  in 
the  hearts  of  his  fellow  men. 


Need  for  a  National  Labor  Policy  and  for  the 
.  Enactment  of  Uniform  Waige  and  Hour  Legis- 
lation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
oar 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  BRADLEY       , 

OF  PENMSTLYANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  19, 1937 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  developments  in  our  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  systems  make  it  imperative  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  take  immediate  action  which 
wlU  prevent  exploitation  of  the  worker  in  those  areas  where 
local  government  has  failed  to  provide  for  his  protection. 
If  sweatshops  are  to  be  outlawed  in  this  country,  and  if  the 
underprivilesed  are  to  be  given  the  opportunities  which  are 
rightfully  theirs,  it  must  be  through  national  laws  which 
win  apidy  to  all  sections  of  our  country.  The  predatory 
greed  of  the  seUsh  and  short-sighted  captains  of  industry 
is  not  limited  or  curtailed  by  geography.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  their  policy  to  esci^w  responsibility  and  to  continue 
caqplottation  of  the  worker  by  moving  their  plants  from  those 
ffmnmnmiptm  which  have.  through  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation or  throu^  the  efforts  of  the  worker  in  successfully 
cgganiitng  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  living  wages,  cm-bed 
their  lust  for  unreasonable  profits^  to  other  localities  where 
the  worker  does  not  have  the  benefit  of  either  organization 
or  of  laws,  which  are  intended  to  secure  for  him  an  adequate 
wage  and  to  prevent  exorbitant  profits. 

IsiMm  final  analysis,  this  situation  can  only  react  to  the 
disadvantage  of  all  the  people  of  America.  For  if  some 
States  are  negligent  with  resjpect  to  their  duty,  the  people 
of  the  States  which  have  enacted  progressive  labor  laws 
will  ultimately  be  compelled  to  employ  retaliatory  measures 
as  a  matter  of  self -protection. 

In  view  of  this  situation  whi^  seems  to  be  generally 
recognized,  and  with  a  recoUecticn  of  the  campaign  pledges 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
anyone  can  logically  contend  that  the  passage  of  the  Black- 
Connery  wage  and  hour  biU  is  not  an  abscdute  necessity, 
and  over  and  above  that,  a  matter  of  simple  justice,  and 
aomethlng  which  the  Amprican  electorate  has  the  ri^t  to 
expect,  in  view  of  the  solemn  pledges  of  our  party  and  the 
overwhdming  mandate  of  the  people  in  November  of  1936. 
Thoie  who  aeA  to  scuttle  or  retard  this  legislation  accept 
the  role  of  'liatchet  men"  for  the  American  Liberty  League 
and  for  the  Tory  old  guard.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the 
attitude  at  those  Republicans,  whose  tacti<»  have  in^evented 
the  bill  from  coming  before  this  House  during  the  present 
afoAan  Their  party  has  never  shown  any  genuine  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  American  wage  earner;  chx  the  con- 
trary, it  has  consistently  served  the  giant  corporations. 
which  have  exploited  the  American  public;  but  it  is  imixis- 
sible  to  comprehend  or  Justify  similar  tactics  on  the  part  of 
Democrats,  who.  by  such  methods,  seek  to  prevent  the  over- 
whelmtng  majority  of  the  members  of  their  own  party  from 
carrying  out  the  solonn  commitments  made  to  the  American 
voter  and  n^io  are  sincere  in  their  desire  to  pass  this  liberal 
measure.  Such  tactics  can  only  be  condemned  because  they 
indicate  an  effort  to  negative  everjrthing  the  Democratic 
IHoty  stands  for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  previously  re- 
ceived, I  extend  my  remarks  by  the  inclusion  of  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Philadelphia  Record  of  August  6  of 
this  year,  which  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  certain  ind- 
dente  wtUh  have  recently  come  under  the  scrutiny  of  our 
Government: 

who's  uuvuiu 


AniKmnewnent  thmt  the  leglalatlTe  committee  studying  Ixuliistr)!^ 
tamtton  in  Pnmsylvmnla  has  started  It*  work  has  served  as  a  take- 
cff  potat  tor  our  coiMarvative  connolacuzs  of  the  erylsg  toweL 


Xjatherlng  themselves  with  rimnlated  Indignation  they  cry  that 
high  taxation  is  driving  industry  frcxn  this  State. 

The  same  cry  they  raised  3  months  ago,  and  which  was  exploded 
at  the  time,  by  figures  which  showed  that  more  industries  had 
moved  into  Pennsylvania  than  had  moved  out,  and  that  the  In- 
coming mdustnes  employed  many  more  men  than  thoae  which  had 
left. 

But  some  did  leave. 

And  the  Record  is  anxious  Indeed  that  the  legislative  committee 
Investigate  and  find  out  why. 

The  evidence  shows  that  of  the  few  concerns  which  left,  nearly 
all  of  them  hosiery  mills,  four  moved  to  Georgia,  two  to  Virginia, 
one  each  to  North  and  South  Carolina,  Alabama,  and  Tennessee. 
On  a  dozen  pairs  of  stockings  the  labor  differential  between  Phila- 
delphia and  the  South  averages  from  50  cents  to  $1.  Multiply  this 
by  thousands  of  pairs,  and  we  think  the  story  behind  the  moving 
is  obvious. 

But,  as  we  say,  we  are  anxious  for  the  committee  to  Investigate. 
And  to  help  them  we  submit  an  illuminating  story  of  one  of  thoee 
firms  which  moved  out  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  Is  the  Vortex  Hosiery  Mills,  f^merly  located  at  Welasport,  Pa. 

The  Vortex  Mills  moved  to  Mississippi.  What  happened  then 
was  revealed  at  a  hearing  on  July  8,  when  officials  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Hosiery  Workers  showed: 

That  a  $24,537  W.  P.  A.  appropriation  was  used  to  buUd  a  free 
mill  for  the  Vortex  outfit — only  it  was  called  the  Agricultural  High 
School  and  Junior  College  of  Mississippi,  and  suppoeedly  was  a 
"vocational  training  school."  • 

"Instructors"  in  this  "college"  turned  out  to  be  the  Vortex  con- 
cern's foreman. 

F(»i7-one  persons,  registered  as  students,  were  working  In  the 
mill,  ostensibly  being  "trained" — ^for  the  mvmificent  wage  of  10 
cents  an  hour  (compared  with  the  iinion  scale  In  Welssport  of  $23 
to  $55  weekly). 

All  this  was  revealed  at  the  W.  P.  A.  hearing. 

And  this  week  W.  P.  A.  officials  announced  that  the  Agrlculttind 
High  Schools  and  Junior  College  of  Mississippi  has  bcjn  ordered  to 
return  at  once  the  $24,537  obtained  from  the  Government. 

Charming  plctxire,  Isnt  It? 

And  this  is  one  of  those  industries  which,  our  Tory  friends  say. 
has  been  "driven  out  of  Pennsylvania." 

Do  Pennsylvania  taxes  enter  Into  the  picture? 

Not  with  "students",  at  10  cents  an  hour,  competing  with  and 
tmdermlning  the  standard  of  living  In  Pennsylvania  and  most 
other  American  States. 

Competition,  of  course,  isn't  the  word.  It's  chiseling  of  the  moet 
sordid  sort 

But  the  crowning  touch  is  that  obtaining  of  federal  funds,  for 
s  "school",  to  give  this  outfit  a  free  factory. 

It  seems  to  \is  that  if  all  these  facts  are  established.  W  P.  A. 
should  not  be  content  to  demand  the  retm*n  of  its  money  but 
should  go  further  and  Institute  fraud  charges  against  all  concerned 
in  what  i^pears  to  be  one  of  the  moet  nauseous  steal  of  latter- 
day  industrial  history. 

Yes;  we  commend  these  facts  to  our  legislative  ctnnmlttee  inves- 
tigating taxes  and  industry. 

For  this  is  one  of  the  firms  which  moved  out;  and.  If  this  Is  the 
way  it  operates,  Pennsylvania  can't  afford  to  have  it  move  back. 

We  want  Industry  in  this  State.    We  dont  want  slavery. 


William  P.  Connery,  Jr. 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  20.  1937 

On  the  lifet  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Wlxxxaic  P. 
CoMMSBT.  Jr..  late  a  Representative  from  Massachusetts 

Mr.  SHANLET.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues.  Matthew 
Arnold,  with  that  characteristic  delicacy  of  thought  and 
feeling  which  dominate  his  poetry,  once  said  of  another 
great,  strong  moral  character,  words  that  might  well  apply 
to  our  beloved  New  England  colleague. 

"Oh  strong  soul,  by  what  shore 
Tarrlest  thou  now?  for  that  force 
Surely  has  not  been  left  vain. 
Somewhere  surely  afar 
In  the  sounding  labor  house  vast 
Of  being  is  practised  that  strength 
Zealous,  beneflcient,  firm! 
Still  like  a  trumpet  dost  rouse 
Those  who  with  half -open  eyes 
Tread  the  borderland  dim 
Twixt  vice  and  virtue:  revivesl^ 
This  way  thy  work. 
Thia  was  thy  life  upon  earth." 


9!95ft 
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Tboee  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of  enjoying  the  lovable 
personality  of  Billt  Connert  will  read  the  profoundest  of 
eulogies  in  that  poemr— f or  that  was  Billy.  Still  with  us  is 
the  unforgettable  picture  of  his  appearance  in  the  center 
aisle  of  the  House  of  Representatives  where  he  has  rushed 
to  seek  recognition  of  the  Chairman,  his  right  hand  aloft 
as  he  addresses  the  Chair,  the  whole  Etouse  welcomes  his 
entry  and  in  eager  expectancy  awaits  his  words.  Even 
partisan  political  foes  recognized  in  him  the  fairest  of  col- 
leagues and  the  best  of  friends. 

He  was  a  living  example  of  the  grand  old  name  of  gentle- 
man. William  Butler  Teats,  the  Irish  delineator  ot  Celtic 
character,  said: 

For  the  good  are  always  the  merry 
Save  by  an  evil  chance    •     •     • 

And  Billy  was  always  merry  and  always  good,  and  those 
were  the  qualities  that  made  him  so  keen  in  all  he  did — 
keen  in  elfort,  in  study,  in  song,  and  in  sparkling  conversa- 
tion, and  in  devotion  to  his  work  and  friends. 


Why  Not  a  Public  Relations  Clinic  for  the  Liquor 

Industry? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

OF  ILLINOia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Augutt  20,  1937 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1916,  Just  21  years  ago, 
the  National  Prohibition  Party  polled  220,506  votes.  This 
was  but  1.19  percent  of  the  total  vote  in  that  national  elec- 
tion. The  Nation  grinned  at  its  feeble  attempt  to  make  this 
country  dry  and  sol«nniy  concluded  that  the  United  States 
would  remain  forever  wet. 

Four  years  later  the  United  States  was  legally  dry.  It 
embarked  upon  an  arid  experiment  that  was  "noble  in  pur- 
pose" but  not  very  impressive  in  practice.  That  "noble  ex- 
periment" spawned  a  crop  of  rackets  that  are  still  with  us. 

Unthinking  persons  ascribe  our  sudden  transformation 
from  a  wet  to  a  dry  country  to  the  emotionalism  of  war. 
Such  persons  fail  to  profit  by  the  facts. 

They  fall  to  remember,  or  do  not  know,  that  as  early  as 
1914  nine  States  were  dry.  They  fail  to  realize  that  in  1917, 
before  we  entered  the  World  War,  18  additional  States  be- 
came dry.  They  fail  to  appreciate  that-  before  January  of 
1920,  when  the  eighteenth  amendment  became  operative,  six 
additional  States  switched  to  the  dry  column.  They  fail  to 
realize  that  on  the  day  the  eighteenth  amendment  became 
effective  33  States  were  dry. 

The  war  did  not  invoke  a  drought  upon  this  country. 
The  war  was  but  the  moving  force  which  brought  about  an 
amendment  which  was  but  a  capstone  to  a  long  and  un- 
broken series  of  prohibition  victories. 

This  Nation  was  treated  to  14  years  of  prt^bition  as  the 
result  of  a  cumulative  moral  force  which  was  generated 
as  the  result  of  the  abuses  which  then  existed  in  the  lO'o- 
duction,  sale,  and  use  of  alcoholic  beverages.  Tliis  is  a 
patent  fact.  It  is  readily  discernible  to  anyone  who  will 
correctly  interpret  ova-  history. 

Today  we  are  witnessing  a  repetition  of  history.  Through 
local  option  about  700  communities  have  gone  dry.  These 
communities  are  dry  by  a  vote  of  the  people  in  those  com- 
munities. They  are  dry  through  the  votes  of  people  who 
solemnly  vowed  that  they  had  enough  of  the  "noble  experi- 
m«it."  They  are  dry  as  a  result  of  the  determination  on 
the  part  of  some  of  our  citizenry  to  do  without  the  privilege 
of  alcoholic  beverages  rather  than  indulge  the  abuse  of 
such  bevCTages  by  s<Mne  of  their  neighbors. 

Believe  it  or  not.  but  even  as  we  complacently  assert  that 
the  United  States  will  never  again  revert  to  prohibition,  the 
country  is  piecemeal  going  dry.  Tlie  ardent  and  unrelent- 
ing advocates  of  prohibition,  fortified  with  ample  funds,  are 


hastening  the  day.  Perhaps  only  after  it  happens  will  we 
be  sufficiently  aroused  from  our  smug  oomplaoencj  to  In- 
quire how  it  ha];^;>ened. 

If  this  Naticm  returns  to  prohibition  it  will  in  large  meas- 
ure be  the  result  of  forces  from  within  rather  than  from 
without  the  liquor  industry.  Even  as  it  happened  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  so  it  may  hiM?pen  again  that  abuses  will 
stir  the  reform  consciousness  of  the  people. 

The  hquor  industry  is  equipped  with  aide  attorneys  to 
steer  it  through  the  tangled  maze  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
laws,  regulations,  and  restrictions.  It  has  skilled  produc- 
tion experts  to  g^ve  it  maximum  efficiency.  It  is  provided 
with  high-powered  sales  executives  to  market  its  product. 
It  has  skillful  advertising  men  to  carry  their  appeal  to  the 
people.  It  has  an  abundance  of  associations  and  institutes 
to  coordinate  activities  within  the  industry.  Its  ifi^iolesale 
distributors  have  associations  to  standardize  trade  practices 
and  stal^lize  distributicm.  The  exclusive  package-Hquor 
stores  are  organized  to  secure  cooperation  in  the  hours  of  sale 
and  the  conduct  of  the  retail  business.  Tavern  owners  are 
organized  to  meet  undue  restrictions  by  cities,  counties,  and 
States.  Service  men.  waiten.  and  bartenders  are  organized 
to  bargain  collectively  and  secure  decent  working  conditions. 
Every  branch  of  the  industry  is  organized  for  some  purpose 
or  against  some  purpose.  Tet  all  might  some  day  be  fore- 
closed in  their  jobs,  theh:  businesses,  and  their  far-fiimg  in- 
vestments because  the  public  welfare  has  been  forgotten  or 
at  least  but  slightly  emphasised. 

AU  this  sounds  surpassing  strange  perhaps  from  one  who 
has  authorized  a  number  of  bills  in  Congress  to  relax  the 
liquor  laws  and  bring  a  greater  degree  of  liberality.  Yet  it 
is  not  so  strange.  Abuses  in  the  alcoholic  beverage  industry 
spring  not  from  laws  or  lack  of  laws  but  from  the  conduct 
of  those  who  are  the  stewards  and  guardians  of  this  immense 
industry.  TO  say  that  more  law  or  less  law  has  ansrthing  to 
do  with  the  proper  conduct  of  any  branch  of  the  alcoholic 
beverage  industry  would  require  a  confession  that  the  eight- 
eenth amendment  was  a  success.  The  world  knows  tl^at  we 
had  plenty  of  laws  and  regulations  to  attempt  its  enforce- 
ment. 

A  city  ordinance  may  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor  to  minors 
but  that  does  not  stop  the  sale  of  liquor  to  minors.  Only  a 
strict  and  decent  regard  for  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  such 
an  ordinance  by  the  man  behind  the  counter  can  make  such 
a  provision  effective.  A  midnight-closing  law  on  Satinday 
night  may  be  designed  to  usher  folks  home  at  a  reasonable 
hour  so  that  they  might  attend  church  on  Sunday,  but  such 
a  law  does  not  thwart  drinking  after  midnight.  It  only 
transfers  it  to  some  other  spot.  In  any  case  of  abuse  or 
violation,  it  is  not  the  existence  cfc  nonexistence  of  a  law 
that  brings  it  about  and  thus  brings  the  liquor  industry 
into  disrepute,  but  the  spirit  and  the  mental  approach  of 
the  person  who  has  a  responsibility  in  the  decent,  orderly, 
and  decorous  operation  of  any  branch  of  the  liquor  industry, 
whether  it  be  the  hmnblest  tavern  or  the  largest  distillery. 

And  that  brings  me  to  the  point  in  these  observations. 
Since  every  branch  of  the  liquor  industry  has  been  so 
thoroughly  organized,  why  not  establish  an  institute  of 
public  relations,  the  sole  and  only  purpose  and  function  of 
which  would  be  to  develop  a  friendly  and  sympathetic  rela- 
tionship with  the  citizens  of  this  country.  The  people  are. 
after  all,  the  court  of  last  resort  who  can  condemn  the 
liquor  industry  to  death  or  make  it  enduring.  Such  an 
institute  could  serve  a  variety  of  useful  purposes.  It  could 
serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  accurate  facts  to  meet  the 
reproaches  that  are  so  frequenty  leveled  against  the  in- 
dustry. It  could  at  various  times  sample  sentiment  in  dif- 
ferent localities  and  learn  first  hand  in  what  manner  the 
conduct  of  the  various  aspects  of  the  industry  mig^t  be  im- 
proved. It  could  set  up  standards  of  ethi(»I  conduct  for 
retailers,  wholesalers,  and  producers,  and  by  vigorous  or- 
ganization and  incentive  bring  about  the  attainment  of 
such  standards.  It  could  cooperate  with  cities,  counties,  and 
States  to  bring  about  a  healthy  and  scrupulous  regard  for 
public  sentiment.  It  could  make  a  painstaking  analysis  of 
communities  that  have,  through  local  option,  turned  their 
bai^  on  lepetd,  and  divine  the  real  reason  for  such  weOaa. 
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It  could  awaken  a  lively  sense  of  responsibility  among  those 
irbo  are  engaged  in  the  various  branches  of  the  industry  and 
make  them  realize  how  much  is  at  stake.  It  could  examine 
into  the  abuses  that  stimulate  the  crusading  zeal  of  people 
who  are  not  normally  hostile  to  the  liquor  industry  and 
recommend  the  remedy  fen-  such  abuses. 

TUs  seems  like  a  huge  tmdertaking.  It  is  a  huge  under- 
taking. But  It  Is  a  worth-while  undertaking.  The  huge 
investments  in  the  liquor  industry — in  trucks  and  stores,  in 
bottle  factories  and  distilleries,  in  label  factories  and  rectify- 
ing houses,  in  cooperage  plants  and  warehouses — are  all  elo- 
tpxeat  of  how  much  is  at  stake.  The  vast  number  of  jobs 
that  were  created  when  prohiMtion  was  repealed  indicates 
how  much  is  at  stake.  All  these  exist  by  the  sufferance  of 
the  people  of  this  land.  The  people  have  given  the  privi- 
lege and  the  peoide  can  take  it  away.  What  better  invest- 
ment could  the  entire  industry  make  today  than  to  establish 
a  clinic  wbsxe  its  relationship  to  the  public  and  its  place  in 
puhUc  esteem  may  be  carefully  and  constantly  subjected 
to  conscientious  scrutiny  from  within  and  the  evils  cor- 
TBcted  when  the  first  symptoms  become  manifest? 


Randolph  Perkins 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
HON.  EDWARD  A.  KENNEY 

OF  NEW  JERSST 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26,  1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  pubUc  eerrice  of  Hon.  RAifsou>H  Pnt- 
Kon,  late  a  BepresentatlTe  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  KENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honorable  Randolph 
PnuoNS,  for  many  srears.  was  the  Representative  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  old  Sixth  CX>ngressional 
District  of  New  Jersey.  That  district,  before  the  apportion- 
ment of  1930.  included  the  counties  of  Sussex  and  Warren, 
part  of  Passaic,  and  the  whole  of  Bergen,  where  he  resided 
In  Woodcliff  Lake. 

In-toaO  the  State  ot  New  Jersey  became  entitled  to  2 
additional  United  States  Representatives,  so  that  instead  of 
12  the  State  legislature  carved  out  14  congressional  districts. 
Representative  Pirkins  was  elected  in  1932  to  represent  the 
new  Seventh  District,  which  comprised  the  counties  of  Hunt- 
erdon. Sussex,  Warren,  part  of  Passaic,  and  ^  the  westerly 
section  oi  Bergen. 

The  easterly  part  of  Bergen  County  with  the  municipali- 
ties of  Outtenberg  and  North  Bergen  in  Hudson  County 
formed  the  new  Ninth  Congressional  District  of  New  Jersey. 
As  his  people  of  the  Seventh  District  honored  him,  following 
the  example  of  the  populace  of  the  old  Sixth  District,  so  the 
good  people  of  the  new  Ninth  District  bestowed  upon  me  the 
honor  ot  representing  them  in  the  HaUs  of  Congress.  Re- 
aUBam  In  CUffside  Pari:,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Bergen  Coimty. 
I  shared  with  Congressman  PxaKiNS  common  problems,  tasks, 
and  responsibilities. 

Always  shall  I  remember  very  pleasantly  his  cordial  greet- 
ing at  tlie  opttiing  of  the  special  session  of  the  Seventy- 
third  Ccmgress,  together  with  his  sincere  words  of  advice 
and  encouragement  Perplexing  days  were  ahead,  and 
although  we  did  not  always  see  eye  to  eye,  yet  he  was  to  be 
admired  for  his  convictions  and  the  courage  of  them. 

CoDgressmaua  Psuohs  had  already  rendered  a  service  to 
the  country  which  was  appraised  highly  by  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  ai^roved  repeatedly  by 
his  constituoits  through  his  election  for  five  consecutive 
terms  as  a  Member  of  the  House. 

But  the  mettle  of  the  man  proved  itself  when,  in  January 
1934.  the  House  of  Representatives  was  considering  the 
bm  to  protect  the  currency  of  the  United  States,  to  provide 
for  the  better  use  of  the  monetary  gold  stock  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  the  Honorable  Rahsolvr 
who  WAS  then  the  ranking  minority  member  of  ' 


the  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures,  rising 
upon  the  floor  of  the  House  declared  forcibly  and  with 
convincing  emphasis  that  he  intended,  in  voting  for  the 
bill,  to  follow  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt. 
To  his  great  credit  his  words  may  here  be  quoted,  in  part: 

Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  think  that  this  Is  a 
partisan  question.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  partisan  politics. 
I  am  for  the  rule  and  I  am  for  the  bill.     [Applause.] 

I  am  for  this  bill  because  it  is  a  step  on  the  road  to  the  stabili- 
zation of  our  money.  I  am  for  it  because  it  puts  within  the  con- 
trol of  the  Federal  Government,  absolutely,  the  monetary  base, 
namely,  gold.  I  am  for  it  because  it  establishes  a  stabilization 
fund  whereby  our  dollar  in  foreign  exchange  can  be  stabilized. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  views  on  this  subject.  If  you  sit 
In  a  committee  dealing  with  the  subject  of  money  and  remain 
there  long  enough  to  hear  all  the  experts,  your  mental  condi- 
tion is  that  of  one  who  is  at  sea,  adrift,  In  a  fog  without  com- 
pass or  chart,  and  who  feels  like  singing  Lead.  Kindly  Light. 
[Laughter  and  applause.] 

There  are  Just  as  many  experts  as  there  are  people;  and  If  you 
try  to  follow  any  school,  you  soon  become  so  befogged  yourself 
that  you  are  like  the  Judge  who  said  he  could  decide  in  favor  of 
the  plaintiff  when  he  heard  his  case,  but,  having  heard  the  de- 
fendant's case,  he  did  not  know  how  to  decide. 

But  we  know  a  few  fimdamental  things.  We  know,  first,  that 
we  want  the  dollar  stabilized  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  under  present 
conditions.  This  bUl  imquestionably  leads  in  that  direction. 
We  need  at  least  some  guidance  in  that  direction  at  the  present 
time.  There  is  no  unanimity  of  opinion  among  the  experts.  In 
fact,  there  is  nothing  but  diversity  and  division  of  thought  and 
resultant  confusion,  and  for  my  part  I  Intend  to  follow  the 
President  of  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  rather  tlian 
attempt  to  reconcile  all  the  varying  different  schools  of  m<^netary 
thought.     [Applause.] 

Besides  being  a  valuable  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures,  Randolph  Perkins,  while  a 
Representative  in  Congress,  served  as  the  ranlcing  minority 
member  on  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Patents  and  the  Committee 
on  Elections  No.  3. 

The  death  of  Congressman  Perkins  came  as  a  thunder- 
bolt from  the  sky.  His  colleagues  knew  him  as  did  his 
people  at  home  as  a  man  of  strong  physique,  robust  and 
sturdy,  and  having  imusual  mental  attainments  as  a  result 
of  energetic  study  and  application.  The  mechanism  of  his 
body  failed  when  it  was  not  at  all  suspected,  his  vigor 
falling  prey  to  the  rigor  of  his  tasks. 

Randolph  Perkins  had  the  distinction,  before  the  begin- 
ning of  his  congressional  work,  of  presiding  as  the  mayor  of 
Westfleld.  Union  Coimty,  N.  J.,  and  of  serving  as  a  memlaer 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Legislature. 

At  one  time  Representative  Perkins  was  my  Congressman. 
He  was  devoted  to  Mrs.  Perkins  and  his  children  and 
faithful  always  to  his  people.  For  many  years  he  was  the 
sole  United  States  Representative  from  Bergen  County. 
There,  as  throughout  his  district,  as  well  as  at  the  National 
Capital,  he  was  known  and  respected  as  having  eminently 
sound  imderstandlng  and  judgment  and  honorable  and  irre- 
proachable motives  and  purposes  as  a  legislator  and  as  a 
man. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  R.  P.  HILL 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  20.  1937 

Mr.  HILL  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  desire  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Members  to  House  Joint  Resolution  478,  introduced  by 
me.  I  will  review  not  only  the  express  purposes  of  the  bill, 
but  the  history  and  reasons  behind  this  proposed  legislation 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  manner  in  which  it  affects 
Oklahoma. 

House  Joint  Resolution  proposes  to  authorize  the  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  or  a  subcommittee  thereof  to  hold 
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hearings  to  determine  alleged  loss  of  revenue  sustained  by 
certain  States  due  to  exemption  from  taxation  of  Indian 
lands  and  oil  and  gas  and  other  minerals  from  such  lands, 
and  prescribes  the  duties  of  the  committee  and  authorizes 
it  to  determine  the  amount  of  Jie  loss  sustained. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  expense  of  collecting  this 
evidence  must  be  borne  by  the  State  interested.  We  have 
approached  the  problem  in  this  manner  after  careful  study 
and  I  believe  Congress  will  see  the  justice  of  this  claim  when 
the  facts  are  presented.  Our  first  step  is  merely  an  author- 
ization to  determine  tliese  facts,  and  this  at  no  expense  to 
the  Government. 

Restricted  Indian  lands  have  been  a  burden  for  the  several 
States  ever  since  the  Government  made  its  treaties  with  the 
Indian  tribes  and  assigned  lands  to  them.  Oklahoma  has 
carried  the  heaviest  burden  of  any  State. 

When  Andrew  Jack&on  was  President  he  decided  to  move 
all  of  the  Indians  under  Federal  guardianship  into  a  central 
territory  in  order  to  remove  as  much  of  this  burden  as  pos- 
sible from  the  then-existing  States  of  the  Union.    What  is 
now  Oklahoma  was  the  territory  chosen.    Indians  were  re- 
i  moved  from  Florida,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia. 
I  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Kansas.  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  many 
I  other  States  into  this  new  territory.    Thus  we  find  a  great 
majority  of  our  Indian  population  residing  in  Oklahoma  and 
owning  lands  restricted  from  all  taxation. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  each  Terri- 
tory, when  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  is  entitled 
to  be  admitted  upon  an  equal  basis  with  the  original  thirteen 
States.  It  enjoys  all  the  sovereign  rights  not  delegated  to 
the  Federal  Government.  The  right  of  taxation,  being  es- 
sential to  the  survived  of  government,  is  a  right  which  can- 
not be  surrendered  by  a  sovereign  State  without  such  State 
thereby  siurendering  a  power  which  deprives  it  of  equality 
with  the  Thirteen  Original  States.  If,  then,  in  order  to 
achieve  statehood,  the  Territory  of  Oklahoma  and  Indian 
Territory  were  admitted  to  statehood  on  the  condition  that 
the  new  State  would,  by  accepting  the  terms  of  the  Enabling 
Act,  surrender  the  power  of  taxation  as  to  property  belong- 
ing to  citizens  of  the  State  (including  Indians),  then  such 
surrender  was  involimtary  and  the  result  of  duress. 

But  in  presenting  Oklahoma's  right  to  be  reimbursed  for 
the  deprivation  of  the  power  of  taxation  of  over  practically 
half  of  the  real  estate  within  the  State,  a  large  amount  of 
personal  property  and  a  great  percent  of  the  oil  and  gas  and 
other  minerals  produced  from  restricted  Indian  lands,  in- 
cluding the  seven-eighths  working  interest  belongmg  to  the 
oil  corporations  or  the  white  unrestricted  oil  and  gas  oper- 
ator, we  will  assume  that  the  Indian  properties  and  the 
oil  and  gas  produced  therefrom  by  lessees  were  rightfully 
exempt  from  State  taxation,  and  that  that  question  is  no 
longer  open  for  debate.  Assuming  for  the  sake  of  Okla- 
homa's claim  that  such  properties  within  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa were  legally  exempted  by  Congress,  and  that  the  de- 
cisions of  the  courts  in  holding  the  oil  and  gas  produced 
from  such  lands  also  exempt,  and  the  income  of  oil  and  gas 
operators  produced  from  restricted  Indian  lands  is  likewise 
exempt,  it  follows  that  a  higher  tax  must  necessarily  be 
levied  by  the  State  and  its  political  subdivisions  against  the 
other  real  estate  and  personal  properties  within  the  State 
for  the  support  of  the  State  and  local  governments. 

It  has  been  assumed  by  authorities  familiar  with  ad  va- 
lorem taxation  in  Oklahoma  that  the  property  owners  of 
the  State  have  sustained  a  loss  of  approximately  $100,000,000 
by  the  increased  taxes  required  to  make  up  for  the  lack  of 
taxes  from  the  exempt  Indian  lands  and  the  oil  and  gas 
from  restricted  Indian  lands. 

It  is  strongly  maintained  by  high  authority  that  any  siur- 
render  on  the  part  of  a  State  of  its  power  of  taxation,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  is  void.  There  are  many  cases  from 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  holding  void  pro- 
visions of  State  constitutions  accepting  certain  paragraphs 
of  the  enabling  acts  of  Congress,  whereby  such  States  were 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  being  an  effort  to  surrender  cer- 
tain sovereign  powers  which  the  State  could  not  surrender; 
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and  the  power  of  taxation  is  one  of  them.  Reference  here 
may  be  made  to  the  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  to  leave  the  capital  at  Guthrie  for  a  definite 
period  of  time,  which  agreement  was  repudiated,  and  the 
Court  sustained  the  removal  at  an  earlier  period  on  the 
ground  that  the  right  to  locate  the  capital  where  the  citi- 
zens of  a  State  wsmteS  the  same  was  strictly  a  sovereign 
right  inherent  in  the  people  of  the  State  and  could  not  be 
surrendered;  and  any  agreement  seeking  to  do  so  was  null 
and  vend. 

So.  then,  as  before  stated,  even  granting  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  was  within  its  right  in  requiring 
the  State  of  Oklahoma  to  forego  the  right  of  taxaticxi  as 
aforesaid,  the  fact  remains  that  the  biu*den  has  rested  upon 
the  remaining  taxable  property  of  the  State.  The  restricted 
Indian  has  always  been  a  ward  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  not  that  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  The  obligation  to 
provide  government  to  the  Indian  rests  wholly  upon  the 
United  States  and  not  upon  the  taxpayers  of  one  State.  If 
the  Federal  Government,  through  its  policy  of  protecting 
the  property  of  the  Indian  fnMn  sale  for  taxes,  saw  fit  to 
exempt  it  from  taxation,  and  to  require  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa to  agree  not  to  tax  it  as  a  condition  of  obtaining  state- 
hood, it  is  n(xietheless  the  obligation  and  duty  of  the  General 
Government  to  compensate  the  State  by  reimbursing  it  for 
the  increased  taxes  necessarily  exacted  from  its  citizens  to 
afford  protection  of  government  to  the  Indian  along  with 
other  citizens.  Outside  of  a  per-capita  payment  made  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  10  cents  per  day  for  each  Indian 
pupil  attending  non-Indian  schools,  all  of  the  expenses  of 
government,  highways,  the  facilities  of  the  courts,  the  re- 
cording offices,  and  the  general  police  protection  of  the  State 
is  paid  for  by  direct  taxation  upon  the  taxable  property  of 
the  State.  It  is  obvious  that  if  one-half  of  the  property  of 
a  given  township  is  exempt  from  taxati<m  in  order  to  raise  a 
prescribed  amount  of  money  the  tax  on  the  other  half  of  the 
property  would  be  doubled.  So  it  is  imnecessary  to  pursue 
further  the  question  of  whether  or  not  there  has  been  a 
direct  loss  to  the  taxpayers  and  a  burden  upon  the  taxable 
property  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  due  to  the  nontaxability 
of  the  class  of  property  above  referred  to. 

Tlie  next  question  about  which  we  may  be  concerned  Is 
the  power  of  Congress  to  make  an  appropriation  to  a  State 
where  there  is  no  legal  obligation,  or.  in  other  words,  where 
there  exists  no  enforceable  claim  in  favor  of  the  State  and 
against  the  Government  which  will  be  recognized  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Claims. 

Tliere  is  no  restriction  to  be  found  in  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution against  the  General  Government  making  an  appro- 
priation to  a  State  for  any  public  purpose  which  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  Congress  justified  the  appropriations.  As  an  ex- 
ample, we  may  cite  the  fact  that  when  Oklahoma  was  aa- 
mitted  to  Statehood  there  existed  school  lands  in  the  west- 
em  half  of  the  State:  Sections  16  and  36  out  of  each  town- 
ship. There  were  no  such  school  lands  in  the  eastern  half 
of  the  State.  Congress  voluntarily  appropriated  to  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  to  the  use  of  the  common  school  fund  of  the 
State.  $5,000,000.  as  a  pure  donation  in  order  that  the  east- 
em  half  of  the  State  might  have  a  school  fund  at  that  time 
thought  to  be  commensurate  with  the  value  of  the  school 
lands  on  the  western  side  of  the  State.  There  was  no  obli- 
gation on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  make  such 
appropriati(Ki.  but  it  was  only  by  the  grace  of  Congress 
that  the  appropriation  was  made.  The  power  of  Congress 
to  appropriate  money  for  public  purposes  is  plenary,  and 
no  such  restriction  is  imposed  upon  Congress  by  the  Federal 
Constitution  as  upon  the  States  by  their  constitutional  inhi- 
bitions against  appropriations  of  money.  Large  appropria- 
tions have  been  made  by  the  Federal  Government  to  fimd 
private  enterprises  having  a  color  of  public  benefit;  such  as 
the  steamship  companies  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  trade; 
to  railroad  companies  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  develop- 
ment of  the  country,  and  innumerable  instances  could  be 
cited  where  Congress  has  made  similar  appropriations  of 
money  from  the  General  Treasury.    A  recognition  of  tbe 
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fact  hf  OoogKss  that  CMclahoma  wm  <Seprlved  of  one  of  its 
•overeifn  rights  enjojred  by  the  Thirteen  Orlfinal  States  In 
betng  farced  to  surrender  its  right  of  taxation  over  prao- 
tkaUr  half  the  real  estate  within  the  State  and  more  than 
half  the  oil  and  gas  produced  fron  within  the  State  for  a 
period  of  aa  fmn  Is  tn  adequate  basis  for  a  valid  appropria- 
tion. 

A  fwolutlon  dMuM  be  intfoduoed  In  Oonfreis  authorlxinff 
s  fpMlal  toflunlitei  or  ottier  gjtHgy  stleitod  by  Oongress*  to 
determine  with  m  eloeo  •ppreiiimitlon  m  oriettewble  the 
•Moyfii  of  nomr  ton  lUftaifitd  on  Mfouni  of  th«  tMmptkm 
•f  SmNmi  ppfptrilif  Md  ttM  on  Md  IM  ttMrofroffi/  Whin 
lliif  MWMi  ti  dfttmilsMl,  •  dliMi  awfifidtion  itioyld  tw 
iiM  ffMM  CtofMf Mt  te  fMmkiNW  llM  lldM,  In  (Mi  ffffptfC 

II^^^WHH^Ptv  FSV^^y^V  vOf  woe  IMINW  lO  VMO  VMMO  Ol  waMNIVffNv 
t*tM  tea  i^fl^  l^f  1||^  AAMMiMI  m^^^Lmll    mmA  IM  BsttM9ttlA  ^^**^ 

is  be  dMiltail^  to  dM  sekael  dIsleieU  ead  used  to  Mttf  e  att 

liiidMi  for  ttif 


■Ml  MIfO  n 

wliiMil  fiind. 

brtef  to  wdertolri  to  dewonofnto  Itio  iwiOMndniis  of  tho 
opMone  of  tlM  SHproBie  Oewt  of  ttw  United  States  In  hold- 
ing tho  fsitrlotod  londs  of  tlM  Tntitint  nontaxable  and  In 
lH*htffTg  tho  oil  and  gie  end  ottier  Minerals  betfmgfng  to  oil 
teaees  nontaxaldei  and  In  holding  that  the  net  ineome  tax  of 
the  State  of  Oklahooa  oould  not  be  applied  to  net  income 
derived  from  operatloDs  by  an  oil  tassec  of  restricted  Indian 
lands,  but  in  order  to  show  the  remotentas  of  the  actual  bur- 
den which  such  tax  would  have  laid  upon  the  arm  of  the  Oov- 
emmei^,  we  call  attention  to  a  few  points  irtiich,  in  our  judg- 
ment, adds  to  the  mc»«l  obligation  of  the  Oovemment  to 
reimburae  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

The  act  of  OoDgresB,  38  Statutes  267,  under  which  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  came  into  the  Union,  first,  denied  to  the  State 
oonstttutiaDal  equaUty  with  the  other  States;  second,  dimin- 
Idied  the  sovereign  power  to  levy  a  uniform  land  tax  and 
taxes  on  personal  property;  third,  conferred  upon  Indian  cit- 
iaens  privileges  and  immunities  not  enjoyed  by  the  other  citi- 
aeos  of  the  State;  fourth,  denied  to  the  other  citizens  of  the 
State  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws;  and  fifth,  relieved 
LMUan  citlaens  of  their  proportionate  part  of  the  burden  of 
State  govommoit.  due  to  the  fact  that  the  act  of  admission 
denied  to  the  proposed  new  State  the  power  to  tax  as  other 
lands  are  taxed  the  lands  owned  in  fee  simide  by  former 
members  of  disbanded  Indian  tribes  after  they  had  been 
clothed  with  all  the  rights  and  bound  by  all  the  duties  and 
obKgatlans  of  citixens  of  a  State. 

At  the  time  the  tax  exemption  was  pledged,  the  lands  in 
QoestiOD  were  not— > 

il)  Lands  belonging  to  the  United  States; 

(2)  Lands  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  for  the 
boadlt  of  Indian  tribes;  nor 

(3)  As  Indian  Reservations; 

but  the  lands  were  owned  by  the  Indians  in  fee  simple 
nnder  formal  deeds  from  the  United  States,  having  been 
purchased  for  a  valuable  c(msideration;  the  legal  title  was 
In  the  Indian  tribes  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the 
tribes  as  tenants  in  common.  The  United  States  had  no 
property  right  in  the  land  and.  therefore.  Congress  was  with- 
out power  to  grant  a  property  right  in  the  form  of  a  tax 
exemptl<m.  which  is  a  pn^)erty  right.  At  the  time  the  tax 
exemption  was  in  force  Congress  already  had — 

(1)  Surrendered  its  plenary  powers  to  legislate  for  the 
Indian  tribes; 

(2)  Consented  to  the  partition  (tf  the  common  estate  by 
allotment  to  individual  owners; 

(3)  Disbanded  the  tribal  courts  and  nullifled  the  tribal 
laws;  and 

(4)  Conferred  dtixenship  upon  the  Indians. 

The  Indians  were  no  longer  a  distinct  people  with  a  tribal 

«rganixatlon  and  looking  to  the  United  States  for  local 

•ovanment.  but  they  lo(Aed  to  and  were  dependoit  upon  the 

State  of  Oklahoma.    A  distinguished  Indian  citizen,  with 

>  tax-free  lands,  at  that  time  sat  in  the  United  States  Senate. 


Two  other  Indians  represented  Oklahoma  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  another  was  Governor  of  the  State. 
One  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Oklahomn 
bar,  Hon.  John  T.  Leahy,  and  for  many  yean  attorney  for 
the  Osape  Nation,  was  an  Indian. 

The  Indians  paid  a  valuable  consldtratlon,  not  to  tho 
Stato  but  to  the  United  SUtes,  for  tho  tax  MtmpMoB, 
duo  to  tho  fact  that  the  United  StdtM,  In  fxohinff  pro* 
eurtd  ft  rtleiM  from  treaty  obllgAtlonf  by  whloh  th«  Oor« 
•rnmetit  mu  pl«<l««a  to  prtsorve  the  iflbftl  fovtmrngnt  to 
(ho  Sndlfths  ftfld  (hffir  d#«««ndftnu  t9t9i9t,  %i  ih«  nttlofldi 
pubKo  »»pfftA^,  with  A  KiMfftftfr  ihiit  (hf  Indmi  Ttrritdrr 
fhould  im¥f  be  m««/ftwrft(fd  into  iny  ms^  withdul  tht 
§9tmni  oi  ihf  ffidlftfl«/  Thl«  olHifAildn  wm  fMifiMiMl 
toy  0§fmrtm  in  mmium  id  ttf  ih§  Hi  §1  fUrth  i,  ifff  tVI 
m§i,  119/  /  ftfld  by  M(  />f  Chmfim  liMd  |rf#di#d  !•  iHifffMM 
ttM  Mtiff  IfNMftn  Tmiimy,  MwiffMiw  i9,1U,1§l  Mrm.  m 
Mm  9¥mi  ihi  ki4i§m  mmt4  ui  ftildt  tMf  lifuli  mm  !• 
liMom*  f^tlMnf  9t  thd  §i»U  wtmh  Omnftm  40tWU  It 

Ttot  tftg  sgempilon,  in  otlior  word«.  wm  mirgtWMd  friM 
ttie  Hftttonfti  Oovtrnnutnt,  and  wfts  not  purehftftftd  from  ttod 
•tftto  of  Oklfthomft,  Tho  Mfttion*!  Oovommont  wm  pftitf 
for  the  tax  exemption  but  Oldfthomft  has  bomt  tho  brunt 
of  it,  Oklahomft  Is  not  bound  by  the  acesptanoo  of  tho 
tenm  of  the  act  of  admission  to  statehood  in  those  matterft 
which  impinge  upon  or  diminish  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  State  to  levy  and  collect  taxes  on  the  lands  of  the  Stato 
belonging  to  citizens,  for  the  reason  that  CongreM  by  an 
act  of  admission  is  vflthout  power  to  deny  a  State  any  of 
its  sovereign  power,  which  imder  the  Constitution  is  re- 
served to  the  States,  and  each  State  is  entitled  to  be  ad- 
mitted upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  Thirteen 
States.  This  principle  of  law  was  thoroughly  discussed 
and  laid  down  in  what  is  known  as  the  Capital  Removal 
case  iCoyle  v.  Oklahoma,  221  U.  S.  559) .  The  enabling  act 
in  solemn  terms  prescribed  that  the  capital  should  remain 
at  Guthrie  for  a  given  numl)er  of  years,  which  provision 
was  fully  accepted  by  the  State  of  Oklahoma  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  Immediately  thereafter  the  pro- 
vision was  repudiated  by  the  State  on  the  ground  that  It 
was  an  impingement  of  the  sovereign  power  of  a  State  to 
locate  its  own  institutions  wherever  it  i^eased.  Tlie  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  sustained  the  State's 
contention,  and  held  this  provision  of  the  enabling  act  void 
as  an  unlawful  effort  to  deprive  a  sovereign  State  of  its 
admission  into  the  Union  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the 
Thirteen  Original  States.  The  power  to  tax  is  a  power 
of  much  more  importance  and  to  a  much  greater  extent 
involving  the  sovereign  power  of  a  State  than  that  of  the 
location  of  some  State  institution.  l)ecause  the  existence  of 
the  State  itself  depends  upon  the  power  of  taxation. 

It  may  be  stated  by  some  that  acquiescence  on  the  part 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  might  be  urged  in  the  way  of 
estoppel  against  the  State  at  this  time  asking  relief.  Tho 
State,  like  a  complete  sovereign,  is  not  bound  by  any  statute 
of  limitations.  By  interpretation,  the  ancient  I^tin  maxim 
to  the  effect  that  "Time  stops  not  the  king''  is  applied  to 
States  when  a  statute  of  limitations  is  involved.  So.  as  a 
legal  proposition,  if  the  State  had  a  legal  cause  of  action,  tt 
would  not  be  estopped  by  time  and,  therefore,  should  not 
be  estopped  from  lurging  a  moral  obligation  and  receiving 
Indenmity  therefor.  The  United  States  has  not  suffered  by 
the  delay,  and  is  in  as  good  a  situation  as  it  would  have 
been  had  it  been  required  to  make  payment  each  year  as 
the  taxes  were  exacted.  Hardship  on  the  debtor  Is  never 
considered  as  a  defense  to  a  Just  suit  by  a  creditor.  It 
would  have  been  interesting  to  know  Just  what  the  remedy 
or  relief  the  Government  could  have  enforced  against  the 
State.  Since  the  State  has  vclimtarily  afforded  all  of 
these  facilities  and  at  the  expense  of  its  taxpayers  for  a 
period  of  25  years,  the  Government  certainly  is  in  no  posi- 
tion to  complain  at  the  State's  asking  to  be  hidemnifled  In 
part. 

This  is  a  case  where  in  the  minds  of  many  good  lawsrers 
a  suit  in  equity  could  be  brought  directly  In  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  after  having  had  a  resolution  of 
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CkmgroM  giving  Its  consent  for  the  Government  to  be  sued— 
which  Is  usually  a  formal  matter  where  a  case  of  action 
is  seriously  asserted— but,  In  my  opinion,  a  bettor  way  is  to 
first  establish  tho  amount,  then  have  a  direct  appropriation 
bill  introduced  basod  purely  on  an  acknowlfdgmtnt  of  ftn 
obllfftilon  of  the  National  Oovtmmtnt  to  tho  Stftto  of 
Oklfthomft  MprMMwd  In  tho  ftot,  Of  oourso,  m  hfrtinbtfort 
•fftiod*  tho  ftpproprlfttlon  Mil  oould  fIrM  bf  introduMd  nftm- 
inf  ftn  ftrbitrftrr  ftmount  "or  m  much  thortof  m  mfty  b« 
flooMgftfy"/  %nA  tho  Mt  i(Mlf  iftUn«  up  *  mottiod  for  d«- 
ttrmlnlni  tho  ftmount*  Tho  ftdditionftl  Amount  of  tho  ftp* 
nroprtftiion  ihon  would  lopM  into  tho  fonofftl  rovtmio  fund 
M  othof  ftMroprifttionf  whoro  tho  oiMot  Mnount  if  not 
MMTldiflftMo  M  tho  iimo  of  iiio  poamm  of  tho  Mi/  U 
would  Iw  ft  muoh  Mfor  ftomi^H,  frnft^w,  to  Arit  o»(ft#' 
lifh  with  ftf»ffOfiimMo  ftoouroor  tho  omoufit,  Imoaum  Mm^ 
fpof i  of  Con^roM  woui4  not  voio  f  or  ftn  §9ft99rUM§n  IrW 
§1  thii  ohMiotor  unlMi  thor  kiMw  not  onir  iho  omount 
fm»trtt4  kut  tho  oMot  mMtm  Mi  mothod  m  whioh  tho 
(HMifttion  WM  inourrod.  U  id  vnum  whon  you  tftUi  to 
oron  Afomiwri  of  ConfrtM  Md  tho  Unitod  StfttM  ionfttorf 
ouisido  of  Oldfthomft  how  littlo  Ut  known  of  oonditioni 
tou«hinf  tho  obovo  fubjoot  mftttor,  Tho  fononil  impr9§-' 
f ion  if  thftt  tho  tntir*  oxptnso  of  oduofttton  ftnd  ftU  of  tho 
oxpense  of  the  protection  of  govemnsont  ftnd  polio*  pro- 
tection is  afforded  Indian  citizens  by  tho  National  Oovem- 
ment. and  that  the  State  of  Oklahoma  has  never  suffered 
on  that  account. 

Some  are  under  the  impression  that  the  $5,000,000  appro- 
priation made  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma  at  the  time  of  state- 
hood was  in  pasrment  of  this  obligation.  It  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question  here  presented,  but  was  an  appropria- 
tion to  offset  sections  13  and  36.  school  lands,  which  had 
long  before  statehood  been  set  apart  in  the  Territory  of 
Oklahoma.  There  being  no  school  lands  in  the  eastern  half 
of  the  State  set  apart.  Congress  thought  to  offset  the  value  of 
the  lands  by  an  appropriation  for  school  purposes. 

This  brief  along  these  lines  could  be  carried  to  great  length 
and  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  outside  of  the  slender 
threat  of  the  tax  burdening  the  arm  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  administering  the  fortune  of  the  Indian,  no  basis  in 
logic  or  reason  ever  existed  for  the  tax  exemption.  The 
logical  situation  may  be  exiM-essed  more  potently  by  this 
mere  statement: 

To  hold  that  the  net  hicome  of  an  individual  oil  lessee  ex- 
empt from  the  inc(»ne  tax  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  would 
burden  the  arm  of  the  Government  when  that  income  upon 
which  the  tax  rested  was  an  after-affair  and  a  clear  net 
profit  to  the  lessee  which  he  was  imder  no  obligation  to  re- 
invest in  the  development  of  the  lease  but  could  use  it  to  take 
a  trip  to  Europe  if  he  was  so  disposed. 

•nie  act  appointing  the  Dawes  Commission  empowered 
the  Commissioners  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Rve 
Tribes,  as  stated  in  the  act.  "with  a  view  to  such  adjustment, 
upon  the  basis  of  Justice  and  equity,  as  may,  with  the  consent 
of  such  nations  or  tribes  of  Indians,  be  requisite  or  suitable  to 
enable  the  creation  of  a  State."  See  section  16.  But  the 
Commission,  acting  beyond  the  scope  of  its  authority,  ap- 
peared to  ignore  the  aforesaid  principles  of  Justice  and 
equity  in  that  the  Commission  restriction,  provided  that  the 
oil  and  gas  produced  from  Indian  lands,  particularly  that 
of  the  Osage  and  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  should  be  subject 
to  the  gross  production  and  other  forms  of  tax,  the  same  as 
that  produced  from  non-Indian  lands. 

In  1925  the  National  Tax  Conference,  sitting  at  St.  Louis, 
passed  the  following  resolution: 

CONmJCNCB  OF  TH«  NATIONAL  TAX  ASSOCIATION,  SSVCNTECNTH  ANNX7AI. 
CONTERENCX,  SITTINO  AT  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  1»25 

Resolution  by  C.  W.  King.  Ck)mixii86loner  from  OUaboma 
Whereas  In  aU  the  States  of  the  Union  wherein  any  of  the 
Indian  tribes  reside,  whose  j)roperUes  are  iinder  the  control  or 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  Interior  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment, the  courts  of  last  resort  have  ruled  that  not  only  the 
property  of  such  Indians  Is  Immune  from  State  taxation,  but 
that  all  mineral  products  and  oil  and  gas  belonging  to  \mre- 
Btrlcted  lessees  of  such  Indians'  properUes  are  likewise  Umnuna 
from  taxation;    and 


WhervM  it  is  a  matter  of  eommon  knowledge  that  the  pnoe 
paid  the  Indian  for  leases  on  such  properties  Is  ttap  affected  by 
the  question  of  taxation;   and 

Whereas  the  Indian  derives  no  benefit  from  sueh  Umnunlty.  but 
on  the  other  band  hardship  and  ineouaaty  on  the  remainder  of 
the  taspaylng  publte  Is  endured:  and 

Wheress  the  development  of  tome  of  the  newer  ftUtet  is  being 
ffftsrded  by  Isrge  sreM  of  IM  most  vslusble  pnptnr  (bus  enjoy- 
ing freedom  from  tesstioni  flow,  therefore,  ie  ll_ 

Mtiotvid  ify  thi  OonftftnM  of  iH§  NMtUffist  fso  4t»etH§Hen. 
iff  tii  M1mi$§n^^  §nmitU  §t»§mbtji,  Thsi  it  is  the  m»t,jft  tm 
soflleftfMe  (hsi  the  OonutHt  iH  im  vnlted  lioi«e«  st  Ibs^iiesf 
immim  ih^tfrt.  ettmilO  jKisf  s  isw  MfblMifno  fusft  pmtrif  m 
tlM  fm4§  if  unfmifUfiUimm  of  mho  jfidisM  i«  §m§  i§mm, 

In  inii  "ihi  fitsi  m§umtillfim§rm''  M«Mi  ibs  feiiowMHi  sett 


"Cnmrn  HI.  Afi  ssi  ut  •Htni  m  pvtm  H  mMUMpn,  \n  lo^iM 
of  MTiftifi  membiff  oi  tiie  flvs  M\\¥s4  triWe 


•M  for  oinof 


iCT^wOfwO  "W  SWO  SSS/  fwn 


e7  iUi    tiriim   raMttiai'it   ill  1  nYi ^  1  ai^di 

Of  rMilHHoM  Ifljly  jjfif^jf^j|ovMtii 

|rfJW/^Vw     Ow     wW     wwW»V    wWw     W^^WfWw     wWW^w 
tjia  mMM  mmM^M  MM  iMMMM  SfAAilAM  ff  flMK  iMMi 

vVF     WOW    I^WW^W    |0W    WWT^^W  ^wr  ^^^V^O^^W    WW^f^WW  F^^^^^ 
Jm     WW     WrrW     WwWww     Wr     fcrWFwWwWrWf      WHw     WWw     ^^^PFwW^w^ 

MMliviOwsi  UuMn  funds  b«i4  woOsr  tbo  niffr' 
fitUm  sod  sontrsi  and  beienglM  to  tlwi  fodiaii  owners  of  Mo 
laode,  Ut§  UMm  Uum  ao  sssnisl  sfsiJMl  the  roy aiif  imerast  of 
the  rsNMctlve  IndisB  owners  lo  fu«b  oU,  fss,  sod  otbsr  mlaersi 
produetton. 
"Approved  May  10,  ItU," 

This  act  resulted  In  the  eOIleetlon  of  several  millions  of 
dollars  in  taxes  theretofore  exempt  to  the  oil-producing 
companies,  most  of  which  said  companies  enjoying  such 
immunity  or  exemption  being  foreign  corporations  with 
their  principal  office  in  New  York  or  other  point  out&ide 
Oklahoma. 

In  pursuance  of  the  agreement  by  which  the  United  States 
guaranteed  that  they  should  for  a  period.  h(^  lands  free 
from  taxation,  the  Indians  divided  their  lands,  their  tribal 
courts  and  the  legislatiu'es  were  dissolved,  and  they  became 
citizens  of  the  State  entitled,  under  the  Constitution,  to 
all  immunities  enjoyed  by  other  citizens  and  to  no  greater 
privileges  than  other  citizens  enjoyed.  By  the  act  under 
which  Oklahoma  was  admitted  into  the  Union  "on  an  equal- 
ity with  the  other  States"  (34  Stats.  267) ,  Congress  sought 
to  Himinteh  the  Sovereignty  of  Oklahoma  by  dens^ing  the 
State  the  right  to  tax  citizens  of  Indian  Mood,  upon  property 
title  to  which  never  belonged  to  the  United  States,  but  to 
whom  the  United  States  had  promised  tax  exemption  solely 
at  the  expense  of  the  proposed  new  State,  in  satl^action 
of  such  national  obligation. 

After  admission.  Oklahoma  never  voluntarily  relinquished 
its  light  to  tax.  as  other  lands  are  taxed,  the  lands  owned 
by  citizens  of  Indian  blood  in  fee  simple;  the  State  levied 
such  tax  which  was  questioned  by  injunction;  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Oklahoma  upheld  State's  sovereign  right  to  tax  such 
lands  but  on  appeal,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
iChoate  v.  Trapp,  224  U.  S.  665)  sustained  the  injunction  on 
the  groimd  that  the  tax  exemption  was  a  property  right 
which  Congress  had  the  power  to  bestow. 

It.  therefore,  appears  obvious  and  clear  that  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  has  been  deprived  of  a  sovereign  constitutional 
right  to  tax  her  citizens  for  State  purposes  on  lands  within 
the  State  owned  in  fee  simple  by  citizens  of  the  State;  that 
the  act  of  Congress  exempting  the  lands  is  nothing  short 
of  a  usurpation  of  authority  not  conferred  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  particularly  the  exemption  of  the  oil  corporation 
and  individual  operator's  working  interest  of  seven-eighths 
from  the  oil  and  gas  gross-production  tax,  and  from  the  net- 
income  tax.  Assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  Con- 
gress was  right  in  demanding  the  exemption,  that  the  courts 
were  right  in  upholding  the  same.  It  cannot  be  argued  that 
the  people  owning  the  taxable  property  within  the  Stato 
would  alone  suffer  the  burden  of  such  magnanimity  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government. 

It  has  been  said  in  some  decisions  that  If  the  oil  company 
knew  that  it  would  have  to  pay  taxes  on  an  Indian  lease 
it  would  not  have  paid  the  Indian  so  much  for  same.  Tills 
Is  such  a  far-fetched  fiction  as  to  not  constitute  a  sound 
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bMis  for  ft  JndSdftl  flndiiiff,  for  the  slini^  reason  ttiat  every- 
body In  OUataoma  and  every  other  oil  field  knows  that  the 
only  controlling  consideraUon  for  the  purchase  of  an  oU  and 
Cas  lease  Is  the  expectancy  for  oil.  The  matter  of  whether 
a  given  lease  Is  taxable  or  nontaxable  is  never  even  gone  into 
in  considering  the  purchase  price.  The  lease  is  more  often 
than  otherwise  purchased  by  an  oil  scout,  who  knows  nothing 
of  the  situation  in  reference  to  taxation.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence whatsoever  in  the  amount  of  money  received  by  the 
Indian  lessor  from  a  restricted  lease  from  that  received  by 
his  neighbor  who  has  leased  an  unrestricted  tract.  If  the 
members  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  or  the  pe(H?le  of 
CMdahoma  in  adopting  it  had  realized  they  were  contracting 
away  the  right  to  tax  oil  and  gas  and  income  therefrom, 
those  provisions  of  the  enabling  act  would  never  have  been 
accepted.  No  one  ever  dreamed  that  the  tax  exemption 
would  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  exempting  the  oU  end  gas 
of  the  oil  companies  and  the  unrestricted  individual  oil 
leasees  from  the  payment  of  the  gross-production  tax  on 
their  part  of  the  production. 

A  proceeding  in  the  nature  otna  accounting  before  a  sub- 
eommittee  of  Congress,  or  other  designated  agency,  should  be 
conducted  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  amoimt  of 
detriment  the  State  has  sustained.  This  should  then  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  adequate  appropriation. 


Legislative  Activities 
REMARKS 

aw 

HON.  ALFRED  N.  PHILLIPS,  JR. 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  Auffust  20,  1937 


XXTTKR  TO  JUDGE  WILLIAM  A.  KELLT.  AUQUST  30.  1937 


Ur.  PHILLIPS.    Ifr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me 
Z  hereby  insert  the  following  letter  in  the  Recokd: 

CoNOSBaB  or  thx  UNxnm  Statbs. 

HOTTSS  or  RSPBSSSNTATITBI, 

Waahington,  D.  C,  August  20,  1937. 
JnHgB  WnxiAM  A.  Kbxt, 

..    r  Atlantic  Street.  Stamford,  Conn. 

IfT  DBAS  JunoB  Ksllt:  In  answer  to  your  wire  of  this  morning, 
X  take  pleasure  In  sending  you  berewltb  copies  of  some  of  the 
mbr«  important  bills  I  was  prtyfleged  to  Introduce  in  the  House  of 
Bspresentatives  during  tbe  present  swsion  at  Congress.  These 
bills  a>«  as  follows: 

H.B.2K>oa.  A  bUl  In  furtherance  of  the  neutrality  policy  of 
tlM  XThlted  States.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Immigration 
and  Naturallaatton  January  6,  1B37.  Tills  measure  If  enacted 
tttto  law  wlU  expatriate  dttaens  who  offer  themaelTes  for  service 
In  fondgn  wars.  We  should  not  concern  ourselves  with  the 
quarrels  of  other  countries.  There  Is  great  danger  in  Involving 
this  country  in  another  foreign  oonlUct  if  we  permit  our  dtlsens 
to  aerre  abroad. 

H.R.ae07.  A  bill  eoacemlng  the  deportatlaa  of  aliens.  Be- 
fcnred  to  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalisation 
January  13.  1837.  The  measure  provides  that  no  alien  who 
committed  an  offense  prior  to  ent«1ng  this  country  shaU  be 
deported  if  he  has  lived  In  this  country  6  years  or  more  and 
has  behaved  as  a  man  ai  good  moral  characttf.  It  does  not 
apply  to  any  alien  who  Is  a  fugitive  from  Justice  and  for  whose 
return  a  demand  has  been  duly  made  upon  the  proper  authorities. 

H.R.  8133.  A  bill  making  Armistice  Day  a  national  legal 
holiday.  Beferred  to  the  Oommlttae  an  the  Judiciary  Februwy 
as.  1937. 

H.  R.  5867,  a  bill  establishing  labor  courts.  Beferred  to  the 
CoBunlttee  on  the  Judiciary  March  33,  1937.  This  measure  sets  up 
a  labor  court  where  an  disputes  between  employer  and  employee 
may  be  aibttnted.  It  divide*  the  country  into  judicial  districts 
and  makes  provision  for  the  appolatmoit  of  judges  and  aU  neces- 
sary court  ofBcers.  It  prohibits  the  arbitrary  discharge  of  an 
employee  after  he  has  sored  the  same  employer  10  years  or  more 
he  shaU  have  bad  an  cqipartunlty  to  preaent  his  side  of  the 
Tnsnbordlnatton.  drunkenness  during  working  houra.  in- 
Btenoe.  convlctlan  for  a  felony,  and  «<«»Tw»t«i  difflculty  ol  the 
employe  ShaU  be  tha  only  defensea  to  a  oonoplalnt  filed  hj  an 
employ  ea. 


H.  R.  6036,  a  bill  providing  for  safety  dooneii 

Beferred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commcrca 
March  29.  1937.  This  measxire  compels  owners  of  motcar  vehlclea 
or  motorbiisses  used  in  interstate  tnuuportatlon  of  paasengen  for 
hire  to  provide  at  least  two  safety  or  emergency  doors  on  each  Hda 
of  the  vehicle  or  bus.  It  also  provides  for  the  Installation  of  at 
least  four  releases  to  open  such  doors,  and  arrangements  must  be 
made  to  pennit  evacuation  of  all  passengers  within  1  mlnute'a 
time. 

H.  B.  6076.  A  bin  to  prevent  the  pcdlutlon  of  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes.  Beferred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rivers  and  Harbors  April  1.  1937.  This  measure  is  a  com-  . 
panion  to  bill  Introduced  in  the  United  States  Senate  by  Senator 
AinsxTsnm  Lonzbcan.  of  Connecticut,  changed  slightly  In  some  of 
Its  provisions.  It  recognizes  the  National  Resoiurces  Ctmunlitee 
established  In  1935  as  a  permanent  Institution  with  powers  to  end 
pollution  of  all  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States.  It  coordi- 
nates the  activities  of  the  several  States,  encourages  enactment  of 
uniform  laws,  encourages  compacts  between  the  several  States, 
makes  studies,  surveys,  and  experiments  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary, arranges  for  loans  for  construction  of  sewage-disposal  plant, 
garbage-  and  rubbish-disposal  plants  or  works  for  treatment  of 
trade  wastes,  and  other  necessary  fxmctions  to  adequately  serve 
the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

H.  B.  6183.  A  bill  preventing  the  deportation  of  political  refugeea. 
Beferred  to  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Nattirallzation 
April  6,  1937.  This  measure  provides  that  no  political  refugee 
shall  he  deported  If  it  endangers  his  or  her  life  or  limb.  The  bill 
does  not  protect  aliens  who  are  fugitives  from  Justice  and  for 
whose  return  a  proper  demand  has  been  made,  nor  does  It  include 
an  alien  who  has  committed  a  felony  while  In  this  country. 

H.  R.  6356.  A  bill  to  correct  unfair  gas-  and  electric-rate  sched- 
ules. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads, 
April  13,  1937.  This  measure  prohibits  the  use  of  the  United 
States  malls  to  gas  and  electric  companies  in  sending  bills  to  cus- 
tomers when  rates  are  determined  by  consideration  of  nxunber  of 
rooms,  cubic  contents  of  rooms,  net  floor  area  of  buildings  or  the 
number  of  electrical  appliances  used  in  building. 

H.  R.  6739.  A  bill  establishing  a  United  States  Crime  Liquida- 
tion Biueau.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
April  28,  1937.  The  Crime  Liquidation  Bureau  provided  for  im- 
der  the  terms  of  this  measure  shall  be  under  the  general  direction 
of  the  Attorney  General  and  shall  be  part  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  It  authorizes  the  establishment  of  liquidation  bureaus 
In  the  various  Judicial  districts  of  the  United  States  tor  the 
purpose  of  coordinating  crime  apprehension  methods. 

H.  R.  6796.  A  bill  to  protect  purchasers  of  hats.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  April  30, 
1937.  This  measure  makes  mandatory  the  stamping,  marking, 
branding,  and  labeling,  to  set  forth  the  material  of  their  manu- 
facture, ctf  all  fur  felt  and  wool  hats.  If  made  In  the  United 
States  this  mark  also  should  appear  on  the  label.  Imported 
hats  shall  be  marked,  plainly,  and  legibly,  showing  the  country 
of  their  origin. 

H.  B.  7002.  A  bill  to  limit  the  practice  of  disbarred  lawyers. 
Beferred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  May  12,  1937.  This 
measure  prevents  a  lawyer  practicing  before  any  Federal  court 
or  Federal  department  who  has  been  disbarred  or  sxaspended  from 
practicing  law  before  any  State  court — this  during  period  of  such 
disbarment  or  suspension. 

H.  R.  7053.  A  bill  to  create  a  committee  to  Investigate  and 
report  on  the  condition  of  our  coast  defenses.  Beferred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  May  14,  1937.  This  measure  authorizes  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  of  10  members,  5  Representatives 
and  5  Senators,  to  investigate  the  coast  defenses  of  the  United 
States  and  report  back  their  findings  on  or  before  February  1. 
1938. 

H.R.7647.  A  substitute  bUl  for  H.  B.  2002,  to  further  the 
neutrality  policy  of  the  United  States.  Beferred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Immigration  and  Naturalization  June  23,  1937.  Be- 
ported  favorably  with  amendments  to  the  Hoxise  of  Bepresenta- 
tlves  July  26,  1937.    On  House  Calendar. 

House  Joint  Resolution  429.  A  Joint  resolution  to  require  officers 
and  employees  of  the  United  States  to  take  an  oath  to  support 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  June  24,  1937. 

H.  B.  8168.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Judicial  Code  and  provide  for  an 
additional  district  Judge  in  Connecticut.  Beferred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  August  5,  1937.  This  measure  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  a  district  Judge  to  preside  over  the  west- 
em  judicial  district  of  Connecticut — Fairfield  Coimty. 

H.  R.  8169.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Judicial  Code  and  i)rovlde  for 
additional  Judicial  facilities  in  Connecticut.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  August  5,  1937.  This  measure  divides  the 
State  of  Connecticut  Into  two  Judicial  districts,  eastern  and  west- 
em.  The  western  district  comprises  Fairfield  County  In  its  en- 
tirety and  stipulates  that  terms  of  the  district  court  shall  be 
held  In  Norwalk  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  in  April  and  at  Stamford 
on  the  foxirth  Tuesday  In  October. 

As  you  know,  I  was  appointed  to  serve  on  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House  and  have  been  active  in  the  affairs  of  this 
committee,  serving  meanwhile  on  subcommittees  on  aeronautlca, 
discipline,  and  health.  Marine  Corps,  and  personnel  of  the  Naval 
Affairs  Committee. 

Chairman  Cau.  VnrsoK,  of  Georgia,  appointed  me  as  a  member 
of  a  q>ecial  committee  to  InvesUgate  oil-shale  reserves  under  dls- 
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etission  In  a  pending  btU;  and  slso  to  a  special  committee  to  inves- 
tigate eye  examinations  given  midshipmen  at  tbe  Naval  Academy. 
It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  out  of  the  18  bills  of  major  In^xnrtanoe 
discussed  by  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  14  passed  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  were  signed  by  the  President,  and  are  now  public  law. 
One  measTve  failed  of  passage  and  the  remaining  three  are  stlU  on 
the  House  Calendar  awaiting  legislative  action.  This,  I  believe.  Is 
one  of  the  best  committee  recordsln  Congress. 

As  a  member  of  this  committee  I  was  also  privileged  to  Introduce 
the  following  bills: 

S.  1133.  An  amending  act  to  extend  commissary  privileges  to 
widows  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and 
Coast  Guard  and  also  to  officers  of  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United 
States  at  foreign  stations.  Referred  to  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs 
February  25,  1937;  reported  to  the  House  of  Representotives  March 
29:  passed  by  both  House  and  Senate  and  made  Public  Law  No.  29, 
Seventy-fifth  Congress,  approved  April  14, 1937.  This  measure  gives 
widows  of  these  service  men  benefits  enjoyed  by  them  when  their 
husbands  were  Uvlmg. 

H.  J.  Res.  336.  A  joint  resolution  for  the  appointment  of  a  joint 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  to  Investi- 
gate the  pay  and  allowances  of  the  commissioned  and  enlisted 
personnel  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard.  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  Public  Health  Service.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  April  22,  1937.  This  meas\ire  authorizes  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  10.  6  Members  of  the  House  and 
5  of  the  Senate  to  Investigate  pay  schedules  and  report  back 
findings  to  their  respective  Houses. 

H.  R.  6603.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  officers  of  the  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  who  have  been  commended  for  their  perform- 
ance of  duty  in  actual  combat  with  the  enemy  during  the  Wwld 
War.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  April  22,  1937. 
This  measure  advances  officers  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  a 
grade  upon  retirement  for  physical  disability  if  they  have  been 
commended  for  their  performance  of  duty  in  actual  combat  with 
the  enemy  diu-lng  the  period  of  the  World  War. 

It  Is  obviously  impoesible  to  set  forth  in  this  letter  aU  of  the 
activities  engaged  In  during  the  present  session,  but  I  know  you 
will  be  Interested  to  learn  of  my  advocacy  of  the  wage  and 
hour  bill,  at  the  moment  bottled  up  in  the  Rules  Committee,  and 
my  active  support  of  the  Wagner-Steagall  low-cost  housing  bill, 
which  passed  the  House  by  a  substantial  margin  last  evening. 
If  brought  before  the  House  for  legislative  action,  the  wage  and 
hour  bill  will.  In  my  opinion,  pass  by  an  overwhelming  margin 
and  many  of  us  are  exerting  every  effort  in  an  endeavor  to  force 
it  out  of  the  Rules  Committee  and  on  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
for  action  at  the  present  session  of  Congress.  I  know  of  no  good 
reason  why  action  should  be  vrlthheld  on  this  Important  measure. 
I  feel  we  should  stay  here  indefinitely.  If  necessary,  and  write  this 
regulatory  measure  Into  law. 

During  the  present  session  I  voted  favorably  on  the  following 
measures  of  major   importance: 

Bill  prohibiting  exp>ort  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  Implements  of 
war  to  Spain. 

Reciprocal-trade  agreement. 

All  administration  appropriation  bills. 

Jones  emergency  crop  loan  bill. 

The  Guff ey -Vinson  coal  bill. 

The  neutrality  resolution  giving  the  President  pow«  to  Impose 
arms  embargoes  on  warring  nations. 

The  measure  giving  World  War  veterans  the  privilege  of  renew- 
ing for  5  years  expiring  term-Insurance  contracts. 

The  Gavagan  antilynchlng  bill. 

Bin  extending  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  activities  for  a  years. 

The  $1,500,000,000  relief  -appropriation  bUl. 

Voted  to  override  the  President's  veto  of  the  veterans'  war-risk 
Insurance  bill  extending  the  measxire  for  a  period  of  6  additional 
years. 

Dies  deportation  bin. 

One  hvmdred  and  ninety-four  million  dollar  onmitous  appropria- 
tion bill  for  flood  control,  rivers  and  harbors,  and  nonmllltary 
functions  of  the  War  Department. 

Railroad  retirement  pension  bill. 

Farm-tenancy  measure.  ^  ,     ^  ,.     ,. 

BlU  extending  3 ^-percent  Interest  rates  on  farm  land-bank 
loans  and  reducing  Interest  rates  on  land  bank  commissioner's 
loans  from  5  percent  to  4  percent.         ^    ^     ^  „  „       ,..  ....^  .„h 

House  Joint  resolution  to  provide  ftmds  for  C.  C.  O.  activities  and 

the  RaUroad  Pension  Board.  .      ,       ^     ,  .„  ,«*«. 

BIU  to  regulate  transportation  and  sale  of  natural  gas  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

Bill  establishing  a  national  cancer  institute. 

Bonneville  Dam  project.  _ 

Court  reform  and  Judicial  procediutd  bllL 

Income-tax  loophole  bill. 

Wagner-Steagall  housing  bin. 

BUl  to  recommit  Jenks  v.  Roy,  dlsputed-electlon  contest. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  add  that  without  the  able 
help  and  cooperation  of  my  secretary,  Bfr.  Vincent  CaUahan,  aU  of 
these  accomplishments  could  not  have  been  possible. 

Appreciating  the  Interest  of  the  people  of  Fairfield  County  In 
my  work  here,  and  with  kindest  personal  regards. 

Very  sincerely.  ^^^^^  ^  p^xlu^.  Jr. 

P.  S.— In  the  consideration  of  farm  legislation  resolution  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  late  this  afternoon,  I  raised  my  voice,  strongly 
urging  that  when  Congress  reconvenes  in  Janiiary  It  place  tbs 


wage  and  hour  bin  la  a  preferred  position  so  that  it  may  be  acted 
upon  without  delay.  FSlUng  action  at  the  present  session,  tbs  mat- 
ter of  wage  and  hour  legislation  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  tbe 
first  order  of  business  when  Congress  meets  again  in  January.  I 
have  introduced  a  resolution  making  a  congressional  dedaratiao 
of  this  intention.— A.  N.  P..  Jr. 

The  Civil  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  B.  PETTENGILL 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  20,  1937 

Mr.  PETTENGILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  at  least  three  occa- 
sions President  Roosevelt  has  urged  Congress  to  protect  the 
civil  service.  He  has  made  particular  reference  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  newly  created  boards,  commissions,  and 
80  forth. 

In  1933  and  1934  while  the  emergency  was  on  and  it  was 
necessary  to  act  quickly  there  was  a  respectable  argument 
that  in  the  creation  of  new  agencies  of  Oovemment  the  per- 
sonnel be  exempted  from  the  civil  service.  The  conditions 
then  prevailing  no  longer  exist.  There  is  no  emergency  to- 
day that  requires  the  emasculation  of  the  civil  service.  If 
the  Government  is  to  continue  to  go  into  the  multitudinous 
activities  of  130.000,000  people  the  question  of  administra- 
tion becomes  of  primary  importance  especially  when  the 
handling  of  huge  sums  of  money  are  involved. 

The  Housing  bill,  S.  1685,  calls  for  the  expenditure  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  Depending  largely  upon 
its  administration,  this  bill  is  capable  of  being  a  great 
benefit  in  the  elimination  of  slums  or  degenerating  Into 
a  huge  "pork  barrel." 

There  Is  nothing  of  an  emergency  character  about  this 
bill.  It  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  United  States  Hous- 
ing Authority,  a  body  corporate  of  perpetual  duration.  In 
any  event,  it  looks  forward  to  the  next  60  years  with  re- 
spect to  payment  and  repasnnent  of  the  sums  of  money 
authorized  to  be  appropriated. 

Nevertheless,  desi^te  the  fact  that  this  involves  a  huge 
expenditure  of  public  funds,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is 
permanent  and  not  emergency  legislation,  the  Mil  as  re- 
ported by  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
contains  the  provision  which  has  become  usual  and  cus- 
tomary the  last  4  years — that  the  selection  of  personnel, 
down  to  stenographers  and  filing  clerks,  as  well  as  fixing 
their  compensation,  shall  be  exempt  from  the  provitiona 
of  the  civil-service  laws. 

In  the  debate  on  this  bill,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  RamspkckI.  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Civil  Service,  was  choked  off  from  presenting  his  views 
with  reference  to  this  provision. 

On  a  motion  to  recommit  to  bring  this  bill  under  the  civil 
service,  under  roll  call  147.  the  motion  was  defeated  221  to 
140.  This  means  that  not  over  50  Democrats  in  the  House 
voted  for  the  civil  service  in  the  administration  of  this 
gigantic  program. 

I  shaU  sui^xirt  the  President  (m  this  matter  of  civil  service. 
I  am  convinced,  however,  that  nothing  substantial  will  be 
done  in  the  matter  unless  he  takes  and  maintains  a  deter- 
mined stand.  It  seems  to  me  the  time  has  come  when  that 
stand  must  be  taken. 

If  the  administration  of  the  Housing  Act  is  not  to  be  \mder 
civil  service,  then  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  good  reason  wtoj 
we  should  preserve  the  civil  service  in  any  branch  of  govern- 
ment. Before  we  plunge  headlong  into  any  more  ventures 
in  the  expenditure  of  htmdreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  or  in 
the  control  of  the  activities  of  130.000.000  peofde.  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  snould  first  decide,  and  decide  definitely,  bow 
these  agencies  are  going  to  be  administered;  that  we  shoold 
adopt  a  program  either  for  the  "spoils"  system  or  tbe  civfl 
service  and  stick  to  it. 
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Floyd  B.  Olson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  W.  JOHNSON 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  Anguit  20,  1937 

Mr.  J0HN80N  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sunday. 
August  12.  1937.  maiks  1  year  to  the  day  when  Floyd 
BJomstJfteme  Olson  Joined  the  great  majority.  This  day 
win  be  maiked  by  memoilal  senrioes  aU  over  the  State  of 
Minnesota  in  memory  of  Minnesota's  great  twenty-second 
Governor,  who  passed  away  at  the  time  that  he  seemed  to 
be  heading  for  the  Presldracy  at  the  United  States. 

It  does  not  seem  Ifte  a  year,  or  a  m<mth,  or  a  week,  or 
even  a  day  slnee  the  time  I  saw  him  last;  saw  him  in  the 
ftin  vigor  of  manhood,  when  he  was  the  outstanding  leader 
of  the  progressive  attitude  in  government.  He  was  so  virile. 
•0  taiteBigent.  and  so  dominant  in  his  viewpoints  and  action 
that  he  stanpiy  Bves  on  within  the  fullness  of  the  meaning 
of  ttie  lines  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley's  poem.  "He  is  not 
dead,  he  has  simi^  goae  away."  But  even  though  that  for 
which  he  lived  and  foui^t  is  not  dead,  but  Hves  on  after 
him  and  gives  him  immortality  amcmg  men,  yet  his  ab- 
aenee  gives  one  a  feding  of  loss  for  which  there  is  no  com- 
pensation. By  his  absence  one  Is  denied  the  iMivilege  of 
eoanseUng  with  him  and  hearing  that  Jovial  laugh  which 
seemed  to  be  the  answer  and  s(dutlon  tm  ttie  most  difficult 

I  win  also  be  a  little  sad  that  his  dominant  personality 
was  largely  limited  to  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  that  the 
people  of  the  Nation  were  denied  the  privilege  of  knowing 
him  as  a  national  leader  of  men.  Here  in  Congress  as  a 
new  Meniber.  I  found  ttiat  he  was  already  well  known  in 
Washiocton  and  highly  regarded,  and  as  one  man  said  to 
me.  "When  Floyd  went  on  the  United  States  lost  a  great 
future  President.''  He  had  the  great  faculty  of  fighting  on 
IMKS  wtthout  the  injection  ot  personalities.  He  saw  inrob- 
Jems  in  terms  of  facts  and  scdved  them  f nxn  that  viewp<rint. 
BSs  opponoits  in  polities  today  voice  his  praise  with  as  full 
a  voice  as  his  frieads.    There  can  be  no  truer  test  of  states- 


The  youth  of  the  Nation  also  lost  a  leader.  becsAise  floyd 
B.  Olson  was  yet  a  yocrag  man.  who,  early  in  life  l^d  learned 
the  wisdom  of  the  sages  and  applied  that  wisdom  to  present 
probiema  wltti  tbe  tremendous  force  that  youth  alone  knows. 
His  battie  for  youth  and  tor  a  chance  for  the  young  men 
and  women  of  America  to  have  a  place  in  life  was  well 
knowii  to  the  youth  groups  in  this  country.  Touth  also 
knew  a  year  ago  that  they  had  lost  a  friend. 

As  Governor  oi  Minnesota  he  was  absolotdy  fearless 
and  f ou^t  for  right  and  Justfoe  as  he  saw  it.  His  vetoes 
«f  eertaln  special-privilege  bins  tnoui^t  down  on  him  the 
tfemmciatian  of  those  Interested.  His  oivosition  to  onerous 
taTatinn.  such  as  the  sales  tax.  maited  him  as  standing 
alone  amoogat  the  GovenMos  of  ttw  48  States.  His  oratory 
vied  with  that  of  the  greatest  of  the  ages.  He  was  a  typical 
American  contribotor  to  democracy  who  knew  not  the  silver 
spoon  as  a  child. 

Be  rose  firom  poverty  and  obscurity  to  become  the  first 
Itemet-Labu'  Governs  of  Minnesota.  He  was  bom  Novem- 
ber 13, 1891.  of  Scandinavian  immigrant  parentage  and  after 
•  yean  in  the  Govemor'k  chair,  with  certainty  of  election  to 
the  xnnted  States  Senate  as  his  next  step  upward,  he  was 
not  yet  46  yean  old  when  be  died.  Frelgfat  handler,  lumbo*- 
puA,  salesman,  harvest  hand,  and  newsboy  as  a  youth.  In 
1918  he  was  graduated  from  Northwestern  CoBege  of  Law 
with  hiitfiest  honon  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  tbB 
State  of  Mfamesota.  In  1918  he  married  Ada  Krejci.  to 
wiydi  unlQii  one  ehUd  was  bora,  Patricia,  now  15  yeara  old. 
Ron  1988  to  1988  he  served  as  ooonty  attorney  of  Hennepin 
County  and  the  State-wide  publicity  f^fw^^^g  fron  his  graft 
proaecottoDs  elevated  him  to  the  GovemorVi  chair  in  1931. 


In  1931  I  began  to  know  Floyd  B.  Olson  better  as  I  was 
then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
Thirty-first  District  in  Minneapolis  and  for  two  regular  ses- 
sions and  one  special  session  I  had  the  privilege  of  fighting 
for  some  of  the  legislation  which  he  desired.  I  found  him 
a  man  easy  to  work  with  because  he  would  take  tbe  time 
to  exi^ain  his  position.  Never  would  he  leave  much  to  the 
Imagination  and  in  his  treatment  of  the  legislature  he  was 
always  fair  and  had  the  genuine  respect,  admiration,  and 
even  love  of  the  members.  Certainly,  he  waged  open  war- 
fare on  some  members,  but  it  was  never  personal  and  always 
on  the  issue  involved;  and  it  was  noticeable  that  at  his 
fimeral,  held  at  the  Civic  Auditorium  in  Minneapolis,  at 
which  funeral  150,000  persons  were  in  attendance,  that 
nearly  all  of  his  bitter  political  opponents  were  there.  This 
was  a  great  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  if  you  believe  in 
a  principle  and  fight  for  it  men  will  respect  you  for  your 
views  and  for  your  positive  assertion  of  those  views.  Gov. 
Philip  La  Pollette  paid  the  following  tribute  to  Gov.  Floyd 
B.  Olson  at  this  service  when  he  said.  *'In  a  period 
when  thoughtful  citizens  recognl2ed  the  need  for  a  gen- 
uine political  alinement  in  America  he  led  a  new  politi- 
cal party  to  success  in  Minnesota.  As  Governor  of  this 
State  he  secured  the  enactment  of  legislation  and  adminis- 
tered his  highest  office  so  that  he  leaves  a  record  of  out- 
standing constructive  achievement." 

me  outstanding  qnallties  of  this  Tlvld  penonallty  were  tba 
depths  of  his  economic  and  political  convictions  and  hia  bound- 
less courage.  No  matter  how  bitter  the  battle,  how  tormldabla 
the  enemy,  he  never  retreated.  He  weathered  adverBlty  with  hla 
head  held  high,  and  noi  an  enemy  in  Minnesota  ever  ntw  the 
bade  of  noyd  Olson. 

With  vision  Floyd  Olson  saw  and  understood  the  times  In  Which 
be  lived.    His  deepest  desire  was  to  find  the  answer  to  our  needs. 

Continuing.  Governor  La  Follette  quoted  Edwin  Markham 
in  lincoln.  the  Man  of  the  People,  as  follows: 

And  when  he  fell 

He  went  down  as  when  a  lordly  cedar,  green  with  boxigha* 

Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon  the  hills. 

And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky. 

Numbered  among  the  vast  army  of  Olson's  friends  was 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United  States. 
Many  was  the  time  during  the  troubled  years  fnnn  1933  on 
that  Floyd  B.  Olson  went  to  Washington  for  conferences 
with  President  Roosevelt.  The  other  day  the  Pre^dent; 
spoke  at  Roanoke  Island  and  uttered  a  few  words  ^rtilch 
sounded  so  much  like  the  philosophy  of  Floyd  B.  Olson  that 
I  cannot  resist  referring  to  them  now.  The  President  said 
on  Wednesday.  August  18: 

Mine  Is  a  different  azuhor.  They  do  not  believe  In  democracy. 
I  do.    My  anchor  is  democracy — and  more  democracy. 

Ihat  was  also  the  formula  of  Floyd  B.  Olson  for  demo- 
cratic self-government.  Democracy,  more  democracy,  and 
even  more  democracy. 

I  do  not  fear  for  democracy,  and  the  reason  I  do  not  fear  is 
that  any  nation  who  can  produce  a  Floyd  B.  Olson  will  never 
dash  itself  upon  the  rock  of  dictatorship.  Let  us  build  our 
Government  upon  the  proposition  that  the  c(nnmon  man  is 
fit  to  govern  and  that  no  government  Is  safe  unless  it  Is  as 
Lincoln  said,  "A  Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  peoirfie". 

In  closing,  undo*  an  act  of  Congress,  passed  in  1866.  each 
State  is  allowed  to  contribute  two  statues  of  leading  citi- 
zens to  be  placed  in  the  United  States  Capitol.  Minnesota 
is  one  of  the  few  States  that  has  not  yet  completely  accepted 
the  invitation  of  the  United  States  Government.  One  statue 
stands  here  alone,  Henry  Mower  Rice,  bom  1817,  died  1894, 
pioneer,  delegate  for  Minnesota  Territory,  United  States 
Commissioner  in  making  Indian  treaties  and  one  of  the  first 
Senators  from  the  State  of  Minnesota.  Let  Minnesota  now 
accept  the  invitation  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  the  President  by  erecting  a  statue  to  the  memory  of 
Floyd  B.  Olson  and  place  it  in  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States  where  he  will  be  together  with  other  famous  Ameri- 
cans who  dedicated  their  lives  to  the  cause  of  democratio 
government  in  this  country. 
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In  a  democracy  such  as  ours  there  is  no  room  for  differen- 
tiation upon  the  basts  of  race,  creed,  or  color.  There  is  no 
room  for  sectionalism,  there  is  no  room  for  bigoted  pyartisan- 
ship,  chicanery,  or  charlatanism  where  the  principles  of 
democracy  are  involved.  Democracy  is  the  tie  that  binds 
and  is  exemplified  by  the  personages  of  Washington,  Jeffer- 
son. Clay,  Lincoln,  Webster,  Livington,  and  those  many 
others  that  have  contributed  to  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  real  democracy  in  the  United  States.  They  have  not 
died  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  they  have  merely  gone 
away.  They  live  today  in  spirit.  Floyd  B.  Olson  has  gone 
to  Join  them. 


What  Is  Past  Is  Prologue— Study  the  Past 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHAUNCEY  W.  REED 

OP  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  20,  1937 

ISii  REED  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  Members  of 
this  Congress  are  advocating  the  call  of  a  special  session  in 
November  of  this  year  regardless  of  the  fact  that  Congress 
will  again  meet  in  January  in  regular  session.  Whether  a 
special  session  would  be  advantageous  either  to  the  Nation 
or  to  the  administration  in  power  is  a  debatable  question. 

Hon.  James  G.  Blaine  in  his  work.  Twenty  Years  in  Con- 
gress, published  in  1884,  gives  his  idea  of  the  beneficial  (?) 
results  of  special  sessions  of  Congress.  He  says:  "It  was 
remembered  that  all  the  woes  of  the  elder  Adams'  adminis- 
tration, all  the  intrigues  which  the  choleric  President  fancied 
that  Hamilton  was  carrying  on  against  him  in  connection 
with  our  French  difficulties,  had  their  origin  in  the  extra 
session  of  May  1797.  It  was  remembered  also  that  the 
unpopularity  which  attached  to  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Madi- 
son was  connected  with  the  two  extra  sessions  which  his 
timid  administration  was  perhaps  too  ready  to  assemble.  So 
deeply  was  hostility  to  extra  sessions  implanted  in  the  minds 
of  political  leaders  by  the  misfortunes  of  Adams  and  Madison 
that  another  was  not  called  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In 
September  1837,  Mr.  Van  Buren  inaugurated  the  illfortune 
of  his  administration  by  assembling  Congress  3  months  in 
advance  of  its  regular  session.  John  Tyler  in  turn  never 
recovered  from  the  dissensions  and  disasters  of  the  extra 
session  of  May  1841— though  it  was  precipitated  upon  him  by 
a  call  issued  by  President  Harrison. 

Democrats  will  recall  that  as  the  result  of  the  special 
session  of  the  Fifty-third  Congress  called  by  President  Cleve- 
land the  silver-purchasing  clause  was  repealed  and  the 
Democratic  party  thereby  split  to  such  an  extent  that  their 
nominee  was  hopelessly  beaten  at  the  next  election  and 
William  McKlnley  succeeded  to  the  White  House. 

They  will  also  remember  that  it  was  sh(^y  after  the 
special  session  of  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress  was  convened  by 
President  Wilson  that  the  United  States  was  plunged  into 
the  most-terrible  war  of  all  history  and  that  undo:  the 
same  President  it  was  at  the  special  session  of  the  Sixty- 
sixth  Congress  that  the  control  of  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  to  the  Republicans. 

Republicans  will  recall  the  two  disastrous  special  sessions 
of  the  Sixty-first  and  Sixty-second  Congresses  called  by 
President  Taft  wherein  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  Bill  and 
Canadian  reciprocity  furnished  issues  that  eventually  tore 
the  Republican  party  in  twain  and  resulted  in  the  election 
of  Woodrow  Wilson  in  1912.  They  will  also  have  httle  diffi- 
culty in  calling  to  mind  that  Teapot  Dome  received  its  first 
front  pages  in  the  newspapers  as  the  result  of  the  special 
session  of  the  Sixty-sixth  Congress  under  President  Harding 
and  that  it  was  during  the  special  session  of  the  Seventy- 
first  Congress  under  President  Hoover  that  the  w(»'ld-wide 
depression  descended  upon  America  with  the  result  that  the 


party  in  power  was  swept  out  of  control  at  the  succeeding 
election  in  1932. 
Is  history  about  to  repeat  itself? 


Civil  Service  and  the  Federal  Housing:  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  20,  1937 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  get  to  speak 
on  the  civil-service  amendment  to  the  Federal  housing  bill 
yesterday,  and  therefore,  imder  permission  given  me  by 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House,  I  want  to  call  att-ention  to 
the  housing  bill  which  the  House  passed  with  only  a  few 
hours'  consideration. 

This  bill,  according  to  its  sponsors,  provides  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $500,000,000  to  be  expended  during  the  next  3 
years,  and  for  further  appropriations  thereafter  for  a  period 
cf  several  years,  from  the  United  States  Treasury,  to  be  used 
in  the  building  of  homes  at  an  approximate  expwise  of 
$5,000  per  unit.  These  fimds  are  to  be  loaned  over  a  period 
of  60  years,  to  bear  3-percent  interest.  The  homes  are  to  be 
leased  at  a  roittal  that  shall  be  as  low  as  possible  in  kfwping 
with  the  amount  of  the  investment  to  families  receiving  an 
income  of  approximately  $700  per  year. 

The  bill,  after  all,,  is  intended  as  a  low-reat  measure^  and 
it  is  hoped  it  will  relieve  the  congested  situati(m  that  exists 
in  our  largest  cities,  where  living  conditions  are  unsafe, 
insanitary,  and  unsatisfactory. 

According  to  Representative  Fish,  of  New  Ywk.  it  will 
provide  homes  for  approximately  2  percent  of  the  citizens 
in  his  city  who  are  in  need  of  a  decent  place  in  which  to 
live.  The  slum  question  in  cities  is  one  that  is  almost  a 
disgrace  and  no  one  is  opposed  to  doing  what  should  be 
done  in  an  effort  to  provide  decent  Uving  quarters  for  people 
who  are  unable  to  pay  the  rental  and  expense  required  ia 
living  in  sanitary  and  comfortable  homes. 

The  experience  of  the  Federal  Government  during  the 
past  few  years,  in  an  attempt  to  build  hcxnes  for  people  at 
lower  rentals,  has,  it  appears,  been  rather  unsatisfactory. 
We  hope  this  measure  will  do  the  things  that  its  sponsors 
claim  for  it. 

The  question  to  which  I  want  to  direct  your  attentlcm  at 
this  point  is  that  yesterday  the  House,  without  giving  the 
question  fair  and  reasonable  debate,  refused  to  adopt  the 
amendment  which  provided  that  the  himdreds  of  Govern- 
ment employees  who  are  going  to  come  imd«-  this  new  organ- 
izaticm  will  be  under  civil  service.  It  seems  strange  that  the 
Members  of  this  House  should  place  themselves  in  such  an 
inconsistent  position.  Here  is  a  new  organization,  with  a  set- 
up providing  for  attorneys,  adviscHv,  derks,  stenographers^ 
and  other  employees,  who  will  be  doing  the  same  kind  of 
work  as  is  being  done  in  other  departm^its  of  the  Govern- 
ment under  civil  service,  but  who  will  secure  their  appoint- 
ments by  reason  of  the  recommendations  of  thdr  friends 
and  political  associates.  They  will  not  be  required  to  take 
any  particular  examinations  in  order  to  secure  these  Jobs. 
In  other  words,  the  employees  imder  this  new  set-up  will 
secure  their  positions  largely  through  political  patronage. 

I  have  always  beUeved  in  a  civil-service  merit  system,  and 
believe  that  we  have  more  efficiency  and  better  government 
by  reason  of  the  appllcatl(m  of  civil  service.  The  ssrstem  is 
not  perfect,  but  that  is  not  an  excuse.  If  it  is  not  as  good 
as  it  should  be,  then  we  should  improve  it  I  think  the 
House  took  a  backward  step  yesterday,  first.  In  not  permit- 
ting the  question  of  civil  service  to  be  discussed  in  connec- 
tion with  this  bill:  and.  furthermore,  in  refusing  to  permit 
the  civil-service  amendment  to  be  adopted.  This  is  not  a 
political  question.    Both  political  parties  have  endorsed  the 
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cMl>aervioe  merit  aarstem.  I  do  not  want  to  be  too  critical 
but  it  ts  my  opinion,  from  the  way  this  House  has  treated 
the  civil-service  question  during  the  present  sessim.  that 
its  majority  does  not  seem  to  want  a  fair,  constructive  civil- 
service  merit  system  applied  to  the  employment  of  indivi- 
duals who  are  workinc  for  this  Government. 


California's  Labor  and  Capital  Appreciate  Prosrram 
of  the  Bnrean  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

OF  CALIFOBMIA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  AuQUSt  20, 1937 

Ut!  SHEFPABD.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  feel  that  it  is  indeed  proper  at  this  time  to  briefly 
comment  on  the  record  and  achievement  of  a  Government 
bareau  wboae  record  is  so  outstanding  in  practical  accom- 
pliahment  to  the  entire  Nation  that  it  is  most  assuredly 
deserving  of  a  word  of  praise  from  every  citizoi  of  this 
eoontry  regardless  of  race,  color,  creed,  or  political  affilia- 
tions. Tbe  bureau  to  which  I  refer  is  administered  by  the 
comptroller  of  the  Currency,  J.  F.  T.  O'Coimor. 
^  Although  the  program  of  this  Bureau  has  reacted  to  the 
benefit  of  every  community  in  America  in  a  like  manner, 
I  Shan  confine  my  remarks  to  the  results  of  its  efforts  in 
my  own  State  of  California. 

Not  one  of  us  can  forget  the  dark  days  surrounding  the 
■o-called  >MiwH«g  h(diday  of  1933.  Hunger,  panic,  and 
fear  were  most  evident.  Labor  and  capital  alike  suddenly 
realized  that  savings,  small  and  large,  weire  temporarily 
fjpoaen.  if  not  lost  forever. 

Jn  my  own  State  of  California  32  national  banks  had  been 
thrown  into  receivership  previous  to  the  banking  holiday. 
With  the  dose  of  the  holiday  11  more  national  banks  were 
added.  miJcing  a  total  of  43  naticmal  bank  receiverships. 
with  total  deposits  at  the  time  of  failure  amounting  to 
|63.6M.«31. 

Labor,  small  buslxiess,  and  old  people  represented  the  ma- 
jority of  these  deposttos.  In  the  majority  of  their  minds 
was  a  tragic  thought.    We  have  lost  our  life's  savings. 

AcoQordlng  to  our  law,  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Cranp- 
troDer  of  the  Currency  and  his  staff  fen  the  responsibility 
of  general  supervision  of  national  banks  in  operation  and 
the  adnrtntstratton,  through  reoeivos,  of  national  banks 
wbl^  had  failed.  The  record  of  this  Bureau  speaks  for 
Itaelf. 

Jxx  OaUf omia  daring  the  4  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  banking  holiday,  18  of  these  receiverships  have  been 
completely  Uqnidated.  with  the  following  results: 

Out  of  the  total  deposits  at  failure  in  these  18  closed 
letelferships.  amounting  to  $34,028,141.  there  has  been  re- 
paid to  depodtors  the  sum  of  $23,903,780.  TUs  represents 
an  average  percentage  of  total  deposits  paid  of  99.49  percent. 
wbidi  means  that  depositors  on  an  average  in  these  18 
trusts  lost  only  about  one-half  of  1  percent  of  their  de- 
posits. In  other  words,  out  of  every  dollar  collected  by  the 
xeoeivers  in  these  trusts,  depositors  received  99^  cents. 

As  of  this  date  there  ronains  in  active  receivership  25 
bankL  Our  records  show  that  the  total  deposits  at  failure 
of  tlMse  25  banks  amounted  to  $39,870,790.  Of  this  amount 
there  has  been  repaid  a  total  of  $32,498,388,  or  an  average 
peroentage  of  81J2  pfrcent.  Our  receivers  estimate  that 
there  will  be  additional  recoveries  to  depositors  of  apinrozi- 
mately  $3400,000,  which  means  fstlmatfd  additional  divi- 
drads  of  an  average  percentage  of  aivroximately  8  percent. 
It  Is  esttanatad  that  the  average  r^um  in  percentage  to 
dcposttoes  by  the  time  the  trusts  are  finally  liquidated  will 
be  98  iiemeiit  or  move. 

Of  the  above  28  banks,  whk^  remain  in  active  receiver- 
iiilpw  foor  are  ta  my  district,  which  comprises  the  counties 


of  Orange.  Riverside,  and  San  Bernardino.  You  will  be  in- 
terested to  note  that  out  of  the  total  deposits  at  time  of 
failure  In  these  four  banks,  amounUng  to  $2,072,644.  there 
has  been  paid  $1,904,395,  or  an  average  percentage  of  91.88 
percent,  and,  furthermore,  that  the  receivers  estimate  addi- 
tional recoveries  to  depositors  in  these  four  banks  of  ap- 
proximately 8  percent. 

Some  statistics  on  the  active  national-bank  situation  in 
California  might  also  be  interesting  to  you.  As  ol  June  30. 
1933,  the  consolidated  figures  for  all  national  banks  in  Cali- 
fornia showed  that  135  banks  had  deposits  of  $1,774,880,000. 
As  of  June  30,  1937—4  years  later— 105  banks  had  deposits 
of  $2,752,905,000.  This  means  that  although  there  are  30 
less  national  banks  in  existence  in  California  now  than  in 
1933.  the  deposits  of  such  banks  in  the  State  are  55.10  per- 
cent greater  than  they  were  in  1933. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  l^?eaker.  I  might  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  since  the  inauguration  of  Federal  de- 
posit insurance  and  the  exercise  of  other  safeguards  which 
the  administration  has  drawn  around  banking,  there  have 
been  only  seven  national  bank  failures  in  the  entire  country 
and  none  of  these  seven  were  in  California. 

In  passing,  I  should  like  to  mention  a  word  In  reference  to 
the  pioneer  work  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  in  con- 
nection with  our  splendid  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpo- 
ration. Under  the  provisions  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933,  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  was  named  an  ex-offlcio  member 
of  that  Corporation. 

During  the  interim  between  the  passage  of  the  law  and  the 
organization  of  the  Board,  he  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
organization  of  the  Corporation  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  examine  over  8,000  State  institutions 
before  January  1,  1934. 

In  addition  to  these  tremendous  responsibilities,  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  was  appointed  to  act  on  the  Deposit 
Liquidation  Board  and  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion. He  is  required  by  law  to  report  directly  to  Congress 
aimually  and  to  recommend  to  Congress  amendments  to  the 
national  banking  laws. 

I  am  certain  that  the  entire  Nation  appreciates  the  tireless 
efforts  of  this  Bureau,  and  in  expressing  my  personal  appre- 
ciation of  the  record  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  a 
fellow  Califomian,  and  his  staff  in  the  State  of  California.  I 
feel  that  I  express  the  true  and  honest  reaction  of  everf 
citizen  of  our  great  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  Congress,  I  thank  you. 
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Potomac  River  Development 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROSS  A.  COLLINS 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  20, 1927 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all  the  important  mat- 
ters it  considers  each  session,  none  that  Congress  under- 
takes more  deeply  concerns  the  people  of  the  United  States 
than  the  development  of  rivers  and  harbors. 

I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  every  Member  of  the  House  and 
Senate  has  an  Intense  interest  in  the  develoinnent  of  our 
great  national  asset,  the  streams  and  shorelines  of  America, 
and  the  amounts  of  money  authorized  and  appropriated 
each  year  for  this  work  stands  In  evidence  that  national 
policy  favors  continuance  of  the  work. 

For  more  than  125  years  the  United  States  Army  Engi- 
neering Corps  has  carried  on  the  river  and  harb<»-  work 
with  the  highest  degree  of  technical  skill  and  honest  effi- 
ciency. The  peoide  of  the  United  States  have  supreme  con- 
fidence in  the  Army  engineers  and  Intend  to  see  them  cany 
on  the  great  puUic  works  of  river  and  harbor  devel<9ment 
unhampered. 


But,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  want  to  call  attention  to 
a  situation  which  ought  to  interest  the  Members  of  Congress 
as  much  as  any  river  and  harbor  program  in  their  own- 
home  districts. 

I  refer  to  the  status  of  the  water  front  in  Washington, 

D.  C. 

As  It  is  today,  the  District  of  Columbia  water  front  is  a 
disgrace.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  it  in  detail,  for 
every  Member  of  Congress  knows  what  it  looks  like  and 
the  record  shows  that  Congress  has  done  its  part  toward 
remedying  this  awful  condition. 

On  June  3, 1932,  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  requested  the  Board  of  Engineers 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors  to  review  the  previous  reports  on 
the  Potomac  River  and  the  Washington,  D.  C,  Channel  and 
formulate  a  plan  for  proper  development. 

A  report  was  duly  made  and  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act 
of  August  30.  1935,  included  authorization  for  a  District  of 
Columbia  water-front  project  with  the  following  character- 
istics: 

First.  A  yacht  harbor,  with  berthing  space  for  about  286 
boats.  ^ 

Second.  Two  wharves  for  the  municipal  activities  of  the 
District. 

Third.  Three  wharves  for  the  existing  transportation  lines 
and  general  service. 

Fourth.  Construction  of  bulkhead  walls. 

Fifth.  Removal  of  old.  dilapidated  structiu^  now  being 
used. 

The  estimate  of  the  total  cost  was  fixed  in  1933  at 
$1,650,000.  to  be  expended  over  an  8-year  period,  with  the 
District  of  Columbia  contributing  $389,000  for  the  municipal 
wharves. 

According  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
United  States  Army,  for  1936.  the  entire  commercial  water 
front  of  the  District  is  owned  by  the  Government.  The 
Chief  of  Engineers  says  that  of  the  30  wharves  now  in  daily 
use,  only  4  can  be  classed  as  modem.  In  1916  the  District 
expended  $236,360  for  a  mimicipal  fish  wharf  and  harbor 
police  wharf,  which  are  today  inadequate  for  existing.com- 
merce. 

Now,  a  lot  of  money  has  gone  into  the  development  of  the 
waterways  of  the  United  States.  On  the  Potomac  River 
a  controlling  depth  of  18.4  feet  was  developed  by  the  engi- 
neers all  the  way  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  George- 
town. In  a  few  months  this  channel  will  be  21  feet  deep, 
and  capable  of  accommodating  boats  of  drafts  which  carry 
80  percent  of  the  world's  water-borne  conunerce. 

It  is  obvious  to  every  Member  of  Congress  that  this  fine 
channel  cannot  be  properly  utilized  unless  adequate  wharves 
are  available  at  the  end  of  the  Journey.  It  is  obvious  that 
Washington  does  not  have  adequate  wharves  and  that  Con- 
gress, in  authorizing  their  construction,  wants  the  capital  to 
have  them. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1938,  the  Congress  turned  over  to  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  more  than  $234,000,000  to  be  spent  mostly 
at  his  own  discretion  in  carrying  out  the  authorized  pro- 
grams for  rivers  and  harbors  work. 

The  Chief  of  Engineers  in  his  own  report  for  1936  pointed 
out  that  "the  sum  of  $285,000  can  be  profitably  expended 
(on  the  District  of  Columbia  waterfront)  during  the  fiscal 
year  1938  in  construction  of  parts  of  yacht  units  1,  2,  and  4." 

In  other  words,  last  fall  when  that  report  was  being  writ- 
ten, the  Chief  of  Engineers  clearly  intimated  he  was  going 
to  start  work  on  the  District  program  in  this  current  fiscal 
year. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  good  people  of  Washington.  D.  C. 
depend  upon  us  in  Congress  to  look  after  them.  And  they 
have  let  us  know  they  want  this  rivers  and  harbors  develop- 
ment for  conunercial  and  municipal  purposes,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  appearance  of  the  Potomac  River. 

They  are  willing  to  pay  their  share  of  the  cost,  according 
to  the  usual  formula  Congress  lays  down  in  these  things. 
Their  share  of  the  expense  begins  with  the  third  year  of 
construction,  and  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  handling 
District  appropriations  I  feel  safe  in  saying  there  will  be  no 


opposition  in  the  committee  or  from  the  people  of  Wash- 
ington to  the  appropriation  necessary. 

What  I  cannot  understand.  Hi.  Speaker,  is  why  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  has  not  started  this  Washington  water  front 
devel(4»nent 

It  is  a  thing  Congress  has  authorized  and  for  which  ade- 
quate money  has  been  appropriated.  The  people  of  Wash- 
ington win  put  up  their  share  when  the  time  comes. 

I  call  on  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  start  this  important 
project  at  once. 


A.  Piatt  Andrew 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26.  1937 

On  the  life,  character,  end  public  service  of  Hon.  A.  Piatt  Andbkw. 
late  a  Representative  from  Masgachuiietta 

Mr.  McCORMACKL  Mr.  Speaker,  the  angel  of  death  once 
f^rain  visited  the  Halls  of  Congress  on  June  3.  1936,  to  take 
from  our  midst  another  Member  of  the  House,  our  late  col- 
league. Hon.  A.  Piatt  Anbrbw.  Representative  from  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District  of  Massachusetts. 

In  the  passing  of  Congressnmn  Andrxw  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives lost  one  of  its  ablest  and  most  brilliant  mem- 
bers. His  life  has  been  one  of  devotion  and  service  to  his 
people  and  his  country.  His  scholarly  attainments,  his  ex- 
perience, and  his  training  prepared  him  well  for  the  legis- 
lative work  which  he  had  chosen  for  his  career.  Because  of 
his  wide  experience  and  fine  education  he  was  well  equipped 
to  handle  the  difficult  national  problems  which  confronted 
him.  both  in  the  committees  of  which  he  was  a  member  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

A.  Piatt  Aitorew  was  bom  at  La  Porte.  Ind.,  February  12. 
1873.  After  a  preparatory  education  he  entovd  Princeton 
University  and  in  1893  received  an  A.  B.  degree  from  that 
institution,  which  in  1923  honored  him  with  anAA.  M.  de- 
gree. Following  his  graduation  from  Princeton  university 
he  studied  abroad  at  the  Universities  of  Halle.  Berlin,  and 
Paris.  Returning  to  this  country,  he  continued  his  educa- 
tion at  Harvard  University,  and  in  1900  comideted  a  course 
of  studies  which  entitled  him  to  a  doctor's  degree  of  phi- 
losophy. Fr(»i  1900  to  1909  he  served  as  an  instructor  and 
assistant  professor  of  economics  at  Harvard  University.  In 
this  position  he  brought  to  the  youth  of  Harvard  the  benefits 
of  his  splendid  education  and  his  impartial  and  tolerant 
views.  He  became  recognized  as  an  authority  on  monetary 
matters  and  his  expert  knowledge  on  this  subject  brought 
bim  national  prominence  and  recognition.  In  1909  he  was 
ai^olnted  Dhrector  of  the  Mint,  which  position  he  held  untU 
his  appointment  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Tteasuiy  in 
1910. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  A.  Piatt  Airosxw  joined 
the  French  Army  and  served  with  the  forces  of  that  nntion 
xmtil  the  United  States  entered  the  war  in  1917.  when  he 
Joined  the  first  contingent  of  United  States  soldiers  which 
came  to  Rttnce.  He  was  appointed  commanding  major  of 
the  United  States  National  Army  in  September  1917  and  be- 
came lieutenant  colonel  in  September  1918.  He  was  awarded 
the  Croix  de  Guerre  and  named  Chevalier  de  la  Legion 
d'Honneur  by  the  French  Government  for  the  distinguished 
service  and  aid  he  rendered  the  French  nation  while  serving 
in  the  armies  of  France.  In  1919  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment conferred  upon  him  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
for  his  valuable  and  courageous  work  while  servinf  in  the 
military  forces  of  the  United  States.  He  had  been  chosen  as 
an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  (France)  and  the  Order  of 
Leopold  (Belgium) .  The  war  record  of  A.  Putt  Ambskw  is  a 
record  of  honorable  service,  of  which  he  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  can  be  Justly  proud.    Hii^ily  hoDored  b|f 
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the  two  natknis  with  which  he  served  and  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  colcnel  in  the  United  States  Army  evi- 
dences the  character,  valor,  courage,  and  industry  of  our  late 
colleague. 

He  was  first  dected  to  Congress  in  September  of  1921  to 
fill  an  unexpired  term  in  the  Sixty-seventh  Congress.  From 
that  time  on  he  served  continuously  in  that  honorable  body 
until  his  death.  This  15  years  ot  continuous  service  was  de- 
voted to  the  people  of  his  district  and  the  welfare  of  his 
Nation.  His  reelectioos  are  the  best  possible  laroof  of  the 
love  and  esteem  with  which  he  was  held  by  the  people  of 
his  district.  He  served  them  with  the  same  courage  and 
ability  which  characteriaed  his  service  on  the  bi^ttlefields  of 
France  and  won  for  him  distinguished  honors.  He  was  ever 
ready  to  Join  In  any  movement  for  the  advancement  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  England,  and  the  United  States. 

His  long  and  honorable  career  as  a  loyal  citizen,  a  coura- 
geous sfddier,  and  outstanding  public  servant  has  ended. 
He  dedicated  his  life  to  the  service  of  his  country.  The  con- 
structive and  humane  character  of  the  service  rendered  by 
my  late  colleague  and  friend  during  his  life  is  an  inspiration 
and  example  to  aOL 


Obficrvatioiis  on  a  Bill  From  the  District  Committee 
to  Provide  Shorter  Hours  for  Firemen  and  Police- 
Bien  of  the  District  of  Columbia 


■^  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROSS  A.  COLLINS 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  20, 1937 

ICr.  COLLINS.  ICr.  Speaker,  H.  R.  7710,  entitled  "A  bill 
to  provide  shorter  hours  of  duty  for  members  of  the  fire 
department  of  the  District  of  Columbia",  proposes  to  grant 
to  officers  and  members  of  that  department  2  days  off  per 
wedc  instead  of  the  1  day  off  per  week  as  now  provided  by 
law,  and  also  prc^wses  to  grant  a  compensating  day  off  for 
each  legal  holiday  upon  which  a  fireman  is  required  to  wcto-k. 

To  idace  the  provisions  of  the  bill  In  operation  (relating 
only  to  the  fire  department)  would  require  an  increase  of 
approzlmately  207  men  in  the  fire  department  and  addi- 
tional funds  for  their  uniforms  and  equipment. 

It  b  estimated  that  the  cost  during  the  first  year  vould 
be  approzlmately  $413,000,  and  this  would  increase  about 
$20,000  each  year  for  the  first  5  years  as  privates  beccxne  en- 
titled to  kngerlty  promotions  In  salary,  making  an  ultimate 
Inerease  of  about  $500,000. 

If  the  provisions  of  this  un  were  enacted  so  as  to  permit 
2  days  off  per  wedt  for  firemen,  the  same  privileges  should 
be  granted  the  poUoe  department.  To  grant  2  dasrs  off  per 
we^  instead  of  1  to  the  police  depsurtment,  and  to  grant  a 
compensating  day  for  each  legal  h(dlday  upon  which  a  police- 
man is  required  to  work,  would  cost  in  the  neighborhood  at 
$1,000,000  per  year.  Considered  together,  both  pdicemen 
and  firemen,  the  additionid  cost  to  the  District  of  Colmnbia 
by  the  oiaetment  of  legisIatiOD  of  this  diaracter  extended 
to  both  departments  would  represent  a  total  additional  cost 
to  the  District  ot  somewhere  around  $1,500,000. 

The  CommissiQners  have  reported  adversely  upon  H.  R. 
7710,  as  the  legislation  Is  beUeved  by  them  to  be  unwise. 
The  bUl  has  been  sulxnitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  Acting  Director  of  that  Bureau  has  advised  the 
Commissioners  that  there  is  no  objection  on  the  part  oi  the 
Bureau  to  the  position  taken  by  the  Commissioners  in  con- 
necti(m  with  this  matter. 

Fidlowlng  is  information  showing  the  privileges  and  boie- 
fits  received  by  policemen  and  firemen  employed  by  the 
DIstriGt  at  Columbia: 


1.  Pcdicemen  and  firemen  are  allowed  1  day  off  In  7 
with  pay. 

2.  Policemen  and  firemen  are  allowed  26  days  annual 
leave  each  calendar  year,  exclusive  of  Sundays  and  holidajrs. 
They  may  accumulate  this  annual  leave  until  it  totals  not 
exceeding  60  days. 

3.  Policemen  and  firemen  may  receive  30  dajrs  sick  leave 
with  pay.  as  against  15  dasrs  sick  leave  granted  Federal 
and  District  Government  employees. 

4.  Policemen  and  firemen  who  become  temporarily  dis- 
abled by  injury  received  or  disease  contracted  in  the  actual 
discharge  of  duty  are  entitled  to  indefinite  extended  sick 
leave  with  pay.  They  are  also  entitled  during  such  injury 
or  illness,  or  Illness  due  to  any  cause,  to  free  medical  serv- 
ices by  members  of  the  Board  of  Police  and  Fire  Surgecms. 
They  are  further  entitled  to  hospital  treatment,  nursing 
service,  and  medical  or  surgical  services  at  the  expense 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

5.  Policemen  and  firemen  who  become  permanently  dis- 
abled from  Injury  received  or  disease  contracted  in  the  line 
of  duty,  or  having  served  not  less  tlian  25  years  and  having 
reached  the  age  of  55  years  shall  for  any  cause  become  so 
permanently  disabled  as  to  Incapacitate  them  for  ttie  per- 
formance of  duty,  may  be  retired  by  the  Commissioners  on 
a  pension  of  one-half  the  pay  received  at  the  time  of 
retirement. 

Policemen  and  firemen  who  have  reached  the  age  of  60 
years  may.  in  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners,  be  retired 
and  become  entitled  to  receive  the  pension  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  paragraph. 

6.  In  the  case  of  the  death  of  any  member  of  the  police 
department  or  the  fire  department  before  or  after  retire- 
ment from  the  service,  leaving  a  widow  or  a  child  or  children 
under  16  years  of  age,  the  widow  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
relief  fnxn  the  District  of  Columbia  in  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding $60  per  month  and  each  child  under  the  age  of  16 
years  an  amount  not  exceeding  $10  per  month. 

7.  The  Commissioners  are  authorized  to  pay  a  sum  not 
exceeding  $75  In  any  one  case  to  defray  the  fimeral  expenses 
of  any  member  of  the  police  department  or  the  fire  depart- 
ment dying  while  in  the  service  thereof. 

8.  Policemen  and  firemen  on  the  retired  pay  roH  are 
entitled  upon  application  to  receive  increases  in  pensions 
when  increases  in  salaries  are  authorized  by  Congress  for 
members  of  the  police  and  fire  departments. 

9.  Policemen  and  firemen  receive  free  uniforms  from  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

10.  The  major  and  superintendent  of  police,  and  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  fire  department  may  be  retired  with  a  pen- 
sion of  $4,000  a  year;  the  assistant  superintendents  of  police 
and  the  deputy  chief  engineers  of  the  fire  department,  at 
a  pension  of  $2,500  per  year;  inspectors  in  the  police  de- 
partment and  battalion  chiefs  In  the  fire  department,  at  a 
pension  of  $2,250  per  year;  captains  in  the  police  depart- 
ment at  $1,800,  and  captains  in  the  fire  department  at 
$1,500  per  year;  lieutenants  in  the  police  department  at 
$1,525.  and  in  the  fire  department  at  $1,420  per  year. 

Privates  In  the  police  department  and  in  the  fire  depart- 
ment are  Initially  appointed  at  $1,900  per  year,  and  receive 
an  increase  of  $100  per  year  until  they  reach  a  rnftTtiw^im 
salary  of  $2,400  per  year.  On  retirement,  privates  In  the 
police  department  and  the  fire  department,  and  In  practi- 
cally every  case  retirement  is  after  the  maximum  salary  has 
been  reached,  receive  a  pension  of  $1,200  a  year. 

The  cost  of  the  policemen  and  firemen's  relief  or  pensl(m 
fund  has  increased  from  $150,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1920  to 
$1,025,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1938.  Of  this  latter  amount 
about  $200,000  is  contributed  by  a  deduction  of  3^  percent 
of  the  pay  of  policemen  and  firemen,  while  the  deficit  of 
about  $800,000  a  year  in  the  policemen  and  firemen's  pen- 
sion fund  is  made  good  by  using  that  amount  of  the  general 
revenues  of  the  District  derived  from  taxes,  privileges,  and 
so  forth.  The  law  provides  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Commissioners  to  direct  the  collector  of  taxes,  and  it  shall 
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be  the  duty  of  the  collector  to  pay  into  the  Treasury,  out 
of  the  general  revenues  of  the  District  of  Columbia  collected 
by  him.  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to 
meet  deficiencies  in  the  payment  of  policemen  and  firemen's 
pensions. 

11.  Members  of  the  United  States  Park  Police  and  mon- 
bers  of  the  White  House  Police  force  also  are  entitled  to 
pension  and  other  privileges  in  like  manner  as  members  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force  and  members  of  the  fire  de- 
partment. Should  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  7710.  proposed 
now  to  apply  only  to  firemen,  be  also  extended  to  members 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force,  it  is  strongly  ];HX>bable  that 
a  further  extension  would  be  made  to  Include  members  of 
the  United  States  Park  Police  force  (who  are  paid  their 
salaries  and  other  expenses  from  appropriations  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columtria) ,  and  members  of  the  White  House  PoUce 
force. 

This  does  not  take  into  consideration  members  of  the 
Capitol  Police  force,  who.  however,  receive  their  pay  from 
moneys  of  the  Federal  Government. 


Establishment  of  Civil  Service  Administration  and 
Extension  of  Merit  System  and  Classification 
Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  20,  1937 

\  Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
I  marks  I  am  taking  the  opportunity  of  inserting  herewith 
a  copy  of  the  report  accompanying  the  bill  (H.  R.  8277)  to 
establish  a  Civil  Service  Administration,  to  extend  the  merit 
system,  to  extend  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  and  for  oth«' 
purposes,  wtilch  is  a  measure  to  effect  the  reorganization  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  The  report  contains  a  most 
comprehensive  explanation  of  the  Wll.  together  with  a  great 
deal  of  factual  Information  bearing  upon  the  general  subject 
of  the  civil  service. 

The  House  Committee  on  Government  Organization,  to- 
gether with  those  who  have  assisted  in  the  preparation  of 
this  particular  bill,  have  collaborated  in  presenting  a  measure 
which,  in  my  Judgment,  merits  the  earnest  consideration  of 
the  Members  of  the  Congress. 

The  Select  Committee  on  OoTemment  Organization,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  8277)  to  establish  a  Civil  Service  Ad- 
ministration, to  extend  i;he  merit  system,  to  extend  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1923,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  considered  the 
same,  report  It  back  to  the  House  without  amendment  and  recom- 
mended that  the  bill  do  pass. 

UCMEKAL  BTATSSmtT  - 

The  purposes  of  this  bill  are  (1)  to  reorganize  and  Improve  the 
administration  of  the  civil -service  laws.  (2)  to  provide  for  the 
extension  of  the  classified  civil  service,  and  (3)  to  authorize  the 
extension  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1923.  as  amended. 
'  Titles  I  and  n  of  the  bill  provide  for  the  rorganlzatlon  of  the 
civil-service  administration  by  the  abolition  of  the  existing  com- 
mission of  three  members,  and  the  creation  in  its  place  of  a 
-single  Administrator  and  a  Civil  Service  Board  of  seven  members. 
An  improved  and  strengthened  central  personnel  administration 
is  essential  if  the  classified  civil  service  is  to  be  extended  to  the 
employees  who  are  no^  outside  of  the  service.  Effective  and 
efficient  administration  requires ,  a  single  executive  head  of  this 
important  managerial  function  under  Uie  general  direction  of  the 
Chief  Executive. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  was  set  up  over  60  years  ago,  and 
at  that  time  only  about  15,000  employees  were  placed  within  the 
classified  civil  service.  The  number  has  now  reached  more  than 
600,000  clvU-service  employees,  and  there  are  about  300,000  em- 
ployees outside  of  the  classified  civil  service.  It  ia  well  known  that 
the  board  form  of  organization  Is  tinsxilted  to  large  administrative 
tasks.  It  is  almost  always  slow,  cumbersome,  and  inefficient  when 
utilized  for  administrative  functions.  Its  members  serve  for  rela- 
tively short  terms.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  been  no  ex- 
cepUon  to  this  rule.    It  Is  not  suited  to  provide  the  coastructiv* 


leadership.  Initiative,  and  vigorous  administration  needed  in  th« 
central  personnel  agency  of  the  Government.  While  many  notable 
advances  have  been  made  in  civll-servloe  administration  in  the 
Oovemment  since  the  creation  ot  the  Civil  Service  Commission  50 
years  ago.  it  Is  increasingly  being  recognised  that  a  more  effective 
c»-ganlzation  is  needed.  The  protective  features  of  the  existing 
system  will  not  be  weakened  by  providing  for  more  efficient  and 
vigorous  administration  throu^  a  single  responsible  ezecuUva. 
The  greatest  stimibling  block  to  the  advancement  of  dvU  service 
in  this  country  has  been  Inefllclent  administration;  the  greatest 
step  forward  is  to  be  achieved  through  the  Improvement  ot  ad- 
ministration. 

The  central  clvU-servlce  agency,  like  the  Bureau  ot  the  Budget 
with  its  single  head,  is  a  managerial  agency  of  the  Cbitit  Biecutlve. 
As  the  CivU  Service  Commission  is  organized  at  present,  however. 
it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  for  the  President  to  exercise  effec- 
tively the  direction  and  leadership  in  bringing  about  more  effective 
personnel  management.  The  board  form  of  organlsatKm  Is  as 
equally  imsuited  for  personnel  administration  as  It  would  be  for 
budgetary  administration. 

There  has  been  a  general  trend  in  this  country  away  ftom  the 
board  form  of  organization  for  civil-service  administration.  While 
aU  of  the  older  laws  provided  for  civil-servioe  commissions,  the 
recent  State  laws  and  municipal  charters  have  more  commonly 
provided  for  a  single  administrator  in  charge  of  the  administra- 
tion of  civil  service.  The  need  for  a  single  civU-servloe  adminis- 
trates' in  the  Federal  service  has  been  recognized  and  widely  advo- 
cated for  a  number  of  years.  It  was  recommended  by  President 
Hoover  in  1932.  and  was  strongly  supported  by  the  then  pnaMent 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

In  addition  to  the  creation  of  a  single  Civil  Service  Adminis- 
trator appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
Senate,  and  serving  for  an  indefinite  term,  the  bill  creates  also 
a  Civil  Service  Board  of  seven  members,  which  will  exercise  Im- 
portant investigatory  and  advisory  authority.  This  Board  wUl 
serve  as  the  "watchdog"  of  the  merit  system.  To  It  wlU  be  drawn 
representatives  of  biisiness.  Industry,  labor,  education,  and  other 
walks  of  life  Interested  in  the  promotion  of  an  efficient  civil 
service.  It  will  meet  the  need  for  an  Independent  citizen  agency 
charged  vrlth  the  duty  of  recommending  broad  poUdca,  of  making 
investigations  into  civil-service  practices  and  methods,  and  of  safe- 
guarding the  integrity  of  the  system  by  bringing  to  the  attention 
of  the  President,  of  the  Congress,  and  of  the  people  conditions  or 
abuses  demanding  correction.  This  Board,  though  enlarged  with 
no  administrative  duties,  will  play  a  large  part  in  the  develop- 
ment and  Improvement  of  the  civil  service. 

Title  m  of  the  bill  provides  for  the  extension  of  the  dasslfled 
clvU  service  by  vesting  in  the  President  authority  to  cover  into 
the  classified  civil  service  offices  and  i>06ltions  now  outside  audi 
service,  except  those  which  are  filled  by  ^polntment  by  the 
President  with  the  confirmation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  employs  over  1,000,000 
men  and  women^  The  extent  of  the  classified  civil  service  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Oovemment  at  the  end  ot  1936  Is  indi- 
cated in  the  following  table: 

Distribution  of  employees  in  the  executive  1>raneH  according  to 
method  of  appointment,  Dec.  31,  1936 


Regnlar  esUblishments 

New  and  emerKency  acendes. 

Total 

Peroentage ....^.^.^....».. 


Ninnberof 
emptoyeet 

Under 
daaailled 

dvil 
aarvlM 

Notnndv 
dra 

717,  «21 
113,474 

flm,613 

211.109 
M.748 

831.095 

615,238 
00.3 

106.857 
30.  S 

Sooroe:  U.  8.  CivU  Scrvioa  Commission. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  of  the  employees  outside  of 
the  classified  dTdl-senrlce  system,  apprdximately  35,000  are  under 
a  merit  system  set-up  within  the  agency  such  as  that  of  the 
Foreign  Service,  the  Public  Health  Service,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Coiporatlon. 

During  the  last  4  years  there  has  been  a  great  awakening  of 
public  interest  In  the  improvement  of  the  Oovemment  service. 
Not  only  the  leaders  of  the  country,  but  the  people  as  well  have 
come  to  see  mcH«  clearly  that  good  and  effective  government.  •• 
well  as  efficient  and  economical  government  must  rest  in  the  last 
analysis  upon  a  highly  competent  public  service. 

This  renewed  interest  in  efficient  civil  service  is  shown  particu- 
larly in  the  active  work  of  national  and  local  dvlc  organizations, 
the  establishment  of  "career  training"  courses  here  in  Washing- 
ton and  at  the  leading  universities,  and  the  publication  of  Im- 
portant and  scientific  studies  of  Oovemment  personnel  problems. 
There  has  never  been  as  much  public  sentiment  as  there  Is  now 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  public  service. 

An  Interesting  illustration  of  this  is  found  in  the  Nation-wide 
poll  conducted  in  March  1936  by  the  American  Institute  of  PutaUe 
Opinion,  the  acciuttcy  of  whose  polls  has  been  repeatedly  noted. 
The  question  whether  the  classified  civU  service  should  be  ex- 
tended to  all  except  the  highest  offices  and  positions  was  sul>> 
mltted  without  argument  to  carefully  selected  "ordliutry"  dt 
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tB  an  p«rto  of  the  country.  The  recolt  was  an  88  percent  vote  toe 
etvU-aervlce  extension.  It  Is  ■»(p«W'^«t  that  virtually  no  other 
question  submitted  In  the  past  a  years  to  a  national  poll  has  been 
aooorded  a  higher  affirmative  vote. 

This  Katlon-wlde  demand  fix*  better  government  personnel  has 
already  resulted  In  Important  new  legislation  In  some  10  States 
during  the  legislative  sessions  this  year.  Five  States  (Arkansas. 
Connecticut,  Maine.  Michigan,  and  Tennessee)  adopted  dvll-serv- 
lee  laws  for  the  first  time.  Ihls  Is  the  largest  number  of  States 
taking  action  of  this  sort  in  any  one  year  In  our  history,  and  Is  a 
further  indication  of  the  attitude  of  public  (pinion  at  the  present 
time. 

These  new  State  laws  fc^ow  In  the  main  the  prtnctplee  onbodled 
In  H.  R.  8377.  In  evwy  case  the  onphasls  Is  placed  upon  con- 
structive pnsonnel  administration  and  upon  the  close  relationship 
of  personnel  administration  to  general  administration,  and  not 
the  negative  aq>ects  of  dvll-servioe  administration  as  In  the 
past.  In  each  of  these  new  State  laws  the  administrative  activi- 
ties are  placed  under  a  "pmonnel  dtreetor"  instead  of  a  board. 
The  principle  of  extending  dvll  servlee  to  all  except  the  higher 
posts  Is  rcoognlaed  in  each  of  these  laws. 

The  time  has  oooae  to  extend  the  claaslfled  clvU  service  In  the 
Federal  Oovenunent  to  the  great  majority  of  positions  now  out- 
side of  the  service.  The  new  and  .emergency  agencies  created 
siaoe  1083  were  necessarily  exempted  from  the  dassifled  dvU  serv- 
ice. It  was  not  possible  at  the  time  of  their  .^leatlon  to  determine 
how  long  their  activities  would  be  continued,  and  It  would  have 
been  unwise  to  place  them  within  the  classified  dvll  service  at  the 
outset.  The  situation  Is  now  dianged.  Positions  in  activities 
which  are  to  be  continued  ahould  be  brought  within  the  elssHlflefl 
dvll  servloe  without  further  delay. 

The  bfll  provldee  that  Incumbents  of  offices  or  posttlcms  covered 
Into  the  classified  dvll  service  by  the  Preddent  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  bill  will  acquire  a  daasifled  civil  seiiice  status  only  upon 
recommendation  by  the  head  of  the  agency  concerned,  certtflca- 
tlon  by  such  head  that  they  have  served  with  merit  for  a  pre- 
scribed period,  and  upon  taking  a  ncneompetitive  examination 
given  by  the  Civil  Service  Administrator.  Tour  oonunlttee  would 
regard  it  as- unwise  to  blanket  empli^ees  into  the  dasslfled  civil 
aervloe  without  some  test  <tf  their  fitness.  Cte  the  other  hand, 
your  committee  believes  that  it  would  be  unfair  and  unwise  to  re- 
quire employees  who  have  loyally  served  the  Oovenunent  to  take 
an  open  competitive  rvamtnatlon.  Furthermore,  this  would  place 
an  impossible  burden  upon  the  Civil  Servloe  Administration  and 
also  would  disrupt  the  service  by  reason  cf  the  loos  of  many  em- 
ployees who,  though  eq;>erlenced  and  satisfactory,  would  be  dis- 
placed by  ineoqienenoed  penons  with  hlf^ier  ratings. 

It  Is  the  optiklon  of  your  committee  that  the  provisions  of  this 
bm  wlU  provide  the  machlnefy  for  a  real  career  service  in  the 
Oovemment.  It  will  offer  an  opportunity  to  the  rank  and  file  of 
Government  employees  to  advance  through  int«notlon  to  high 

Kiitlons  of  honor  and  dlstinetion.    This  step  is  essentlsl  to  the 
lldlng  tq>  of  a  great  dvll  service. 

Title  IV  provides  for  the  extension  of  the  Claetlflcation  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended,  by  authorizing  the  PrtskOait  to  extend  the  pro- 
vtBlons  of  that  act  to  offices  and  positions  not  nov  subject  to  Its 
provisions.  This  action,  which  has  been  long  delayed,  will  pro- 
vide for  the  uniform  ^plication  of  definite  salary  standards  and 
the  mors  careful  budgeting  of  posonnd  servloss. 

Akaltsis  ow  ths  Bnx 
SectloB  1  designates  the  short  Utle  of  the  bUL 


TiTiJt  X.  TUX  cxvn. 


tvxcB  ADMnnsiaAnoOT 


Section  3  establishes  the  Civil  Service  Administration,  at  the 
bead  of  irtilch  will  be  a  Civil  Service  Admlnlsttator,  ^qwlnted 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Sanate. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  creates  an  office  of  Deputy  Civil 
Servloe  Administrator.  The  inctnnbent  of  this  office  will  be 
appointed  by  the  Administrator  and  will  act  cs  Administrator 
in  the  absence  of  the  Administrator. 

Section  3  abolishes  the  United  Stotee  Civil  Servlee  Commission 
and  transfers  to  the  ClvU  S^vloe  Administrator  aU  of  the  func- 
%    tlons  of  such  Commission. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  provides  that  the  provldons  of 
the  bill  shaU  supplement,  and  not  supersede,  the  provldons  of 
tlie  preeent  dvU-eervioe  laws  which  vest  functions  relating  to 
—  the  administration  of  the  dvU  service  in  the  Preddent,  except 
'^  as  such  provisions  may  be  directly  In  ooofilet  therewith.  A 
proviso  ii  added  to  thla  subsection  which  declares  that  the 
Prteident  Is  not  authorlaed  to  cover  oAoes.  podtlons,  ar  the  in- 
cumbents thereof  into  the  classlfled  dvll  service,  or  ranove 
offices  or  podtlons  tram  such  service,  except  as  novided  in 
thU  bill. 

Section  4  vests  in  the  Civil  Servloe  Administrator  cotaln  func- 
tions in  addition  to  those  transferred  to  him  from  the  Clvn 
Service  OommlssUm.  In  general,  the  section  authorises  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  prepare  and  effect  plans  for  the  development  of  a 
career  servloe  in  the  Federal  OovemmMit,  to  cooperate  with  and 
assist  the  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  in  the  devdop- 
ment  of  peraonnd  standardic  practices,  and  poUdes.  and  to  study 
such  standards,  practices,  and  polldes  in  other  governmental 
juilsdlctlons  and  roopmXm  with  such  Jurisdictions  in  the  adai>- 
tlon  and  devdopniKit  of  merit  systems. 

Thia  section  also  authorlaes  the  Administrator  to  consult  with 
etxperts  on  personnd  administiraUon  and  reimburse  such  experts 
for  their  expenses  in  connectl<m  with  such  consultation,  and  to 
eartatn  other  expenditures. 


Sectl<Hi  6  contains  general  administrative  provldcMM  which  an- 
thoize  the  Civil  Service  Administrator  to  delegate  his  functions  to 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Civil  Service  Administration,  to  super- 
vise the  clerical  and  other  work  of  the  Civil  Service  Board  estab- 
lished by  section  201  of  the  bill  upon  request  of  the  Board,  to  fur- 
nish such  Board  with  clerical  and  other  services  by  alignment 
from  the  Civil  Service  Administration,  and  to  adopt  an  official  6eal 
tot  the  Civil  Service  Administration. 

TTTLE  n.  THE  CIVH.  SEKVTCB  BOAKD 

Section  aoi  establishes  in  the  Civil  Service  Administration  a  ClvU 
Service  Board  composed  of  seven  members. 

Section  202  provides  that  the  members  of  the  Civil  Service  Board 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  confirmation  of  the 
Senate  and  authorizes  the  President  to  designate  a  chairman  and  a 
vice  chairman  of  the  Board. 

Section  203  prescribes  the  terms  of  office  of  the  members  of  th« 
CivU  Service  Board. 

Section  204  provides  that  the  members  of  the  CivU  Service  Board 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  their  subsistence  and  other  expenses  at  the 
rate  of  950  per  day  for  time  spent  In  attending  and  traveling  to  and 
from  meetings  of  the  Board,  plus  the  actual  cost  of  tranqxirtaticxi, 
with  a  proviso  added  that  no  member  shall  receive  more  than  $1,500 
per  annimi,  exclusive  of  transportation. 

Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section  prescribe  the  rules  govern* 
Ing  the  time  and  conduct  of  meetings  of  the  Civil  Service  Board. 

Section  205  prescribes  the  functions  of  the  Civil  Service  Board 
In  genersd,  the  Board  is  to  "oversee"  the  administration  of  the 
dvll-servlce  laws,  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  In  matters  affecting 
personnel  administration  in  the  Federal  Government  and  make 
reports  and  recommendaticms  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
looking  to  the  improvement  of  personnel  administration. 

This  section  also  authorizes  the  CivU  Service  Board  to  propose 
to  the  President  plans  and  procedures  dealing  with  Federal  em« 
ployment  problems. 

This  section  likewise  authorizes  the  President  or  the  head  of  any 
executive  department  or  independent  agency,  subject  to  reg\Ua- 
tions  prescribed  by  the  President,  to  appoint  special  boards  to 
consider  employment  problems  and  such  boards  are  required  to 
report  their  findings  thereon  to  the  appointing  officers. 

Section  206  authorizes  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Board 
to  adopt  an  official  seal  for  such  Board. 

HTLX  in.  XZTXNSION  OF  CtVn.-BEXVICX  LAWS 

Section  301  grants  to  the  President  a  continuing  authority  to 
cover  offices  or  positions  into,  or  except  them  from,  the  classified 
ClvU  service  whenever  he  finds  that  good  administration  wiU  be 
facilitated  thereby.  Offices  and  positions  filled  by  appointment  by 
the  President  with  the  confirmation  of  the  Senate  are  exempted 
from  the  President's  power  under  t^t"  section. 

Section  302  provides  that  the  incimabent  of  an  office  or  position 
which  Is  covered  into  the  classified  civU  service  under  title  HI  of 
the  bUl  WiU  acquire  a  classified  clvU -service  status  only  upon  (1) 
reconunendatlon  by  the  head  of  the  agency  concerned  within  1 
year  after  the  covering  in  of  the  office  or  position;  (2)  certifica- 
tion by  such  head  that  the  incumbent  has  served  with  merit  for 
a  prescribed  period;  and  (3)  passing  a  noncompetitive  examina- 
tion prescribed  by  the  CivU  Service  Administrator.  All  three  of 
these  requirements  must  be  met. 

Section  303  provides  that  the  provisions  of  title  HI  of  the  bill 
shaU  be  applicable  to  existing  offices  and  positions  and  the  incxmi- 
bents  thereof,  and  shall  also  be  applicable  to  offices,  positions,  and 
Incumbents  created,  authorized,  or  appointed  imder  this  biU  or 
any  subsequent  act  unless  the  Congress  specificaUy  provides 
otherwise. 

TTTLX  IV.  XXTENSION  Or  CLASSmCATION  ACT 

Section  401  authorizes  the  President,  subject  to  the  liznltatlons 
prescribed  by  subsections  (b),  (c).  and  (d)  of  the  section,  when- 
ever he  deems  it  necessary  to  the  more  efficient  operation  of  the 
Government,  to  extend,  by  Executive  order,  the  provisions  of  the 
Classification  Act  of  1923,  as  amended,  to  any  office  or  podtion 
In  the  agencies  of  the  Government  not  now  subject  to  that  act. 
It  ts  further  provided  that,  when  directed  to  do  so  by  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Civil  Service  Administrator  shall  make  investigations 
and  recommendations  to  the  President  on  such  matters  prior  to 
action  by  the  President. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  provides  that  whenever  the 
Preddent,  upon  report  and  recommendation  by  the  Civil  Servloe 
Administrator,  finds  that  any  offices  or  positions  to  which  the 
Classification  Act,  as  amended  and  extended,  is  applicable,  may 
not  reasonably  be  allocated  to  any  of  the  existing  classification 
services  prescribed  in  the  Classification  Act,  he  may  by  Executive 
order  prescribe  such  additional  classification  services  as  he  deems 
necessary,  and  describe  and  fix  the  compensation  of  the  grades  of 
such  services  within  the  limits  of  the  Classification  Act  and  as 
nearly  as  may  be  in  accord  with  the  existing  grades  which  involve 
comparable  offices  or  positions. 

Subsection  (c)  of  this  section  authorizes  the  President  to 
prescribe  compensation  in  excess  of  the  rates  prescribed  in  the 
Classification  Act  for  offices  or  positions  under  that  act,  as 
amended  and  extended,  by  establishing  schedules  of  differentials 
not  exceeding  25  p>ercent  of  the  minimum  rate  of  compensation 
of  the  grade  applicable  to  the  offices  or  poeitions  Invc^ved,  when- 
ever he  finds,  upon  report  and  recommendation  by  the  ClvU 
Service  Administrator,  that  the  compensation  schedules  of  the 
Classification  Act  are  inadequate  for  such  offices  or  podtlons. 
The  authority  under  this  section  Is  expressly  confined  to  ofllces 
and  podtlons  located  at  remote  stations,  or  those  which  involve 
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\intisual  physical  hardship,  or  hazards,  or  have  similar  character- 
istics. Also  the  Civil  Service  Administrator  is  authorized  to  take 
these  special  characterit-tics  into  consideration  in  idlocatlng  a 
class  of  offices  or  positions  to  a  service  and  grade  under  the 
Classification  Act,  in  which  event  no  differential  may  be  set  up. 

Subsection  (d)  excepts  from  the  powers  granted  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  this  section  certain  classes  of  offices  and  positions.  These 
exceptions  consist  largely  of  offices  and  positions,  the  compensa- 
tion of  which  IB  now  expresdy  fixed  by  laws  other  than  the  Classi- 
fication Act. 

Section  402  authorizes  the  Preddent,  after  investigation  by  the 
Civil  Service  Administrator,  to  except  certain  offices  and  positions 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Classification  Act.  This  authority  is 
Umited  to  offices  and  pMSsitions  having  certain  characteristics  des- 
ignated by  the  biU  which  tend  to  prevent  a  practicable  applica- 
tion to  them  of  the  provisions  of  the  Classification  Act. 

Section  403  provides  that  offices  and  positions  to  which  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Classification  Act  are  extended  under  this  title  of 
the  biU  shall  be  aUocated  to  a  service  and  grade  under  the  Clas- 
sification Act  in  accordance  with  section  4  of  that  act  and  with 
a  uniform  procedure  to  be  prescribed  by  the  ClvU  Service  Admin- 
istrator. It  Is  further  provided  that  the  initial  compensation  of 
the  Incumbents  of  such  offices  and  positions  shall  be  fixed  in 
accordance  with  section  6  of  the  Classification  Act,  unless  the  In- 
cumbent Is  receiving  compensation  In  excess  of  the  maximum 
rate  prescribed  for  the  grade  of  his  office  or  position,  in  which 
event  no  change  wUl  be  made  In  his  existing  compensation  as 
long  as  he  occupies  that  office  or  position,  but  when  it  becomes 
vacant  the  compensation  applicable  thereto  wlU  be  adjiisted 
to  accord  with  the  Classification  Act. 

Section  404  declares  that  nothing  In  the  act  shaU  be  deemed  to 
prevent  the  promotion  of  an  officer  or  employee. 

TITLX  V.   MISCXLLAKSOtrS  PEOVISIONS 

Section  501  authorizes  the  President,  the  ClvU  Service  Admin- 
istrator, and  the  ClvU  Service  Board  to  prescribe  such  nUes  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  exercise  their 
respective  functions. 

Section  502  provides  for  the  transfer  of  the  personnel  and 
property  of  the  ClvU  Service  Commission  to  the  CivU  Service  Ad- 
ministrator, and  prescribes  the  conditions  under  which  personnel 
so  transferred  may  swrquire  a  classified  civU-servlce  status. 

Section  503  provides  for  the  transfer  to  the  CivU  Service  Admin- 
istration of  such  portions  of  the  imexpended  balances  of  appropri- 
ations available  for  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  as  the  President 
shall  deem  necessary.  Unexpended  balances  of  such  impropri- 
ations, not  so  transferred,  are  required  to  be  impounded  and 
returned  to  the  Treasury. 

Section  504  is  a  saving  provision  with  respect  to  existing  laws, 
rules,  regulations,  and  simUar  matters  pertaining  to  the  ClvU 
Service  Commission. 

Section  505  is  a  saving  provldon  with  respect  to  proceedings. 
Investigations,  and  similar  matters  pending  In  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission. 

Section  506  Is  a  saving  provldon  with  respect  to  stilts  or  actions 
pending  by  or  against  officers  or  employees  of  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission. 

Section  507  authorizes  the  President  and  the  heads  of  the  execu- 
tive departments,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the 
Civil  Service  Administrator,  and  the  ClvU  Service  Board  to  employ 
experts  and  consultants  for  the  purpose  of  consultation,  investiga- 
tion, and  research  in  connection  with  the  exercise  of  the  functions 
of  their  respective  offices. 

Section  508  contains  the  definitions  of  certain  terms  as  used  in 
the  biU,  namely,  "agency",  "independent  agency",  "temporary 
agency",  "managerial  agency",  "federally  owned  and  controUed  cor- 
poration", and  "functions."  These  definitions,  particularly  that  of 
the  term  "agency",  govern  the  scope  of  the  operation  of  many 
Important  provldons  of  the  bUl. 

Section  509  authorizes  such  appropriations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  biU. 

Section  510  contains  a  separability  clause. 

Section  511  provides  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  shell  become 
effective  90  days  after  Its  enactment. 


Wage  and  Hour  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  O'BRIEN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

,  '  Friday.  Auffust  20,  1937 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  proper 
function  of  government  to  exert  its  authority  to  protect  the 
weak.  Children  under  16  years  and  persons  working  over 
40  hours  a  week  and  earning  no  more  than  40  cents  an  hour 
are  surely  entitled  to  the  protection  of  government. 


Every  employer  who  is  trying  to  pay  a  fair  wage  will  be 
benefited  by  not  having  to  compete  with  those  who  exploit 
the  labor  of  children  and  defraud  the  workers  of  a  Just  wage. 

The  method  proposed  in  the  Black-Connery  bill  is  in  pur- 
suance of  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  be- 
tween the  States.  Products  which  pass  in  interstate  com- 
merce and  employments  within  the  States  which  furnish 
competition  wiUi  interstate  commerce  are  the  basis  of  the 
proposed  legislation. 

The  Black-Connery  bill  invites  a  reversal  of  the  5-to-4 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  case  of  Hammer  T. 
Dagenhart  whereby  the  original  Child  Labor  Act  was  hdd 
unconstitutional.  That  the  Hammer  v.  Dagenhart  deci- 
sion should  now  be  reversed,  is  Justified  by  the  actions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  upholding  the  Washington  State  mini- 
mum-wage statute  in  the  face  of  the  contrary  decision  in 
AdJdns  V.  Children's  Hospital  and  in  affirming  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act  in  the  Jones  and  Laughlin  case 
in  spite  of  the  inconsistent  opinion  in  the  previous  case  of 
Carter  v.  Carter  Coal  Co. 


Sale  of  Scrap  Iron  Abroad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  August  21  (legislative  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20),  1957 


USTTERS  AND  TELEGRAMS 


Mr.  BIALONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  certain  correspondence  be- 
tween a  manufacturer  of  my  State  and  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  manufacturer  complains 
that  he  has  been  unfairly  dealt  with  as  the  result  of  some- 
thing that  has  heretofore  appeared  in  the  Rkcokd.  and 
maintains  that  he  has  no  opportunity  of  correcting  the  sit- 
uation except  in  this  way.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
details  surrounding  the  matter,  but  I  feel,  in  Justice  to  the 
man  and  because  of  the  claim  which  is  made,  that  the 
correspondence  ought  to  appear  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  GONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  is  there  not  some  dan- 
ger of  infringing  the  privileges  of  the  other  body?  How- 
ever, the  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  the  Judge  of  that  and 
I  shall  not  object 

Mr.  MALONEY.  I  discussed  the  matter  with  the  Demo- 
cratic leader  before  I  asked  unanimous  consent,  and  he  did 
not  feel  that  I  was  in  any  way  trespassing  upon  the  rights 
or  infringing  upon  the  privileges  of  a  Member  of  the  House. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  correspondence  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Bbidgzfobt  Mttai.  Ooods  MAtrDrAcrtTBurc  Co.. 

Bridgeport.  Conn^  August  IS,  1937. 
Hon.  Frakcis  Mai^onet, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington.  D.  C. 

DSAB  SEMAToa  BIalonit:  We  have  been  placed  in  a  moat  em- 
barrassing position  through  Representative  DicKamH  listing  in 
the  CoNGaassioNAi,  Record  the  name  of  a  certain  "Charles  Jaeger" 
being  president  of  Bridgeport  Metal  Ooods  and  pxirchaslng  agent 
for  scrap  Iron  for  Germany  and  leader  of  the  Bund  at  Bridgeport. 

This  Is  entirely  erroneovis  but  It  had  wide  publicity  and  Is  caus- 
ing us  an  imtold  amount  of  trouble. 

We  wrote  to  Representative  Dicksteiit  on  August  3  and  received 
no  reply,  whereupon  we  wired  on  August  6  and  received  a  reply 
from  him  but  have  never  received  any  letter  nor  any  advice  that 
action  had  been  taken  withdrawing  the  statement. 

We  are  enclosing  copies  of  this  correspondence  and  think  poaslbly 
you  can  have  one  of  your  secretaries  or  someone  who  could  handle 
the  matter  take  this  up  and  see  what  can  be  done.  Needless  to 
say,  the  fact  that  he  claims  the  Comoexssional  Rboobs  named 
Bridgeport  Metal  Goods  but  not  Bridgeport  Metal  Ooods  Manu- 
facturing Co.  does  not  reUeve  us  In  the  least,  and  you  can  readily 
Imagine  the  feelings  ovir  antl-Nazt  customers  bava  tfOvard  us  la 
view  of  the  publicity. 
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Aamrtng  jrou  tbftt  aaythlag  yoa  can  do  la  tills  matter  will  be 
deeply  appreciated.  w«  ate. 
Toon  very  truly. 

Tkb  BBBoararr  MkXAZ.  Goods  MAmvwtcratamQ  Co. 
1. 1.,  rmmm,  Viet  PmUeut. 

Ausosra.  1937. 
Btm.  Samttb,  Dmarncnf . 

M»fr»$»»tativ»  from  the  TwHfth  Cemgmtkmml 

Dittriet  of  the  Stmte  of  Nmo  York.  Offlee  BuUd- 

tng  of  House  of  Repreeentatives,  Wa^iington,  D.  C. 

DBAS  Sib:  It  has  appeared  In  many  oew^mpen  tbat  you  caused 
to  be  inserted  In  the  Ooif oansioirAi.  Raoosa  the  names  of  'Xeadera 
and  Masl  Agltatoss"  who  are  active  tn  Oimncetlcut.  snd  were  quoted 
throughout  the  eountry  as  listing  among  them  "Cauurlee  Jaeger, 
presideBt  of  the  Bridgeport  Metal  Goods  and  purchasing  agent  for 
scrap  iron  for  Germany,  leader  of  the  Bund  at  Bridgepart." 

Our  company  Is  the  only  firm  or  corporation  carrying  on  buslnces 
tn  Bridgeport  or  In  Connecticut  under  a  name  which  la  at  all 
similar  to  "Bridgeport  Metal  Goods." 

No  one  by  the  name  of  Charles  AMger,  or  by  any  name  like  It, 
has  ever  been  oonneeted  with  this  company  in  any  capacity.  We 
iMif*  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  man.  Mo  one  in  this  company 
la  interested  In  w  haa  any  Gonnectioa  vrith  the  Nasi  movement. 

Very  clearly,  a  mlstate  has  been  made  which  will  prejudice  us  In 
the  minds  of  many  people. 

Will  you  kindly  correct  the  mtwtiSkw  by  reading  into  the  Con- 
flstasiowAL  Raooao  a  withdrawal  of  your  previous  statement  so  f sr 
as  it  purports  to  involve  the  Bridgeport  MCftal  Goods  Co.? 

We  shall  greatly  appreciate  your  favor  in  the  matter. 
Tery  truly  yoiuv, 

Preetdent  of  the  Bridgeport  Metal  Good*  Co. 
P.  8. — ^It  would  tnterest  us  considerably  to  receive  information 
from  yoa  ss  to  the  sources  of  Information  which  caused  you  to 
Include  ^or  company's  name  In  this  matter. 

AoGOBT  6,  1937. 
fibm.  Saicxjbl  DnaESXcxx. 

OJIee  BwUUm§  of  Hotue  of  Mepreeentetteea, 

Waahington,  D.  C: 
Have  received  no  reply  to  our  letter  of  August  2,  and  will  ap- 
|n«clate  immediate  aettoo.  as  we  are  placed  in  most  embarrass- 
ing position  by  publicity.    Please  wire  reply. 

The  RsipariHsrr  Mbtaz.  Gooes  Mrs.  Co. 


Nkw  Toax  Ctrr,  N.  T,  August  6,  1937. 
MBTAX.  Gooes  Mvo.  Co.. 

Bridgeport,  Con.n^ 
^■oooB  names  Bridgeport  Metal  Goods  and  not 
Bridgeport    Metal    Goods    Manufacturing    Co.    Sorry    you    were 
ptaeed  In  embarrassing  position. 

RiCHABD  RoUJOfS, 

Secretary  to  Coufreasman  Samuel  iXdlcstete. 

AoQuagr  18,  1937. 

Bon.  SairuBi  Dn.n»'i'mi, 

Bepre«eittatfre  frxfm   the  Twelfth  Congreseionai  DUtrlet  of 

the  Stmte  of  Mew  York,  Office  BuOding  of  the  House  of 

Mepresenietives.  Wmshtufften,  D.  C. 

-    !)■•■  8n:  We  have  your  telegrama  of  August  6.  but  you  make 

BO  mention  that  you  have  taken  steps  to  withdraw  the  name  of 

Bridgeport  Metal  Goods  Manufacturing  Co.  from  the  Conosb- 

■lOMAi.  RaooBD,  nor  have  you  ever  replied  to  our  letter  othor  than 

lbs  tslegiam  wlileh  we  find  we  received  from  you  after  telegraph- 

>Bf_asldng  for  an  answer. 

^Toor  actloo  has  caused  us  the  greatest  embarrassment  and  loas 
and  we  fed  that  the  least  you  can  do  Is  to  set  matters 


We  will,  therefore.  look  to  you  to  give  us  a  fuU  esidanatlon  and 
|o  meet  our  requests  to  withdraw  our  name. 
Tours  very  truly. 

TBB  nsiBMIILiei  MRSI.  GOOBS  MAlfOFacniBZMG  Co. 

L  L.  VBams.  Flee  President. 


Flood  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMABKS 

or 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  GIBSON 

OP  yBKMOMT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Aititrday.  August  11  ilegiaiative  day  of  Friday.  Aua.  20)^1937 


STAIVMBNT  BT  GOVESNCA  AIKBN.  OP  YEBiMam 


Ifr.  C3BB099.  Hr.  PreBkknt*  I  usk  unanimoos  oooaent 
to  have  prtnted  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscon  mn  Atto- 
daUd  Prat  dlqmtGh  published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 


August  10.  1937.  relatii^  to  a  statement  by  Gov.  George  D. 
Aiken,  of  Vermont,  on  a  proposed  interstate  flood-control 
compact  for  the  Connecticut  River. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rkcosd,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  Aug.  21,  1937] 

AzKsir  AiTACKS  New  Dsai.  oiv  Fuxio  Comtbol — ^Vbbmomt  Govbbhob 

Bats  Roosxvelt  Wouu>  Usurp  State  Rights 

Pltmouth.  Vt..  August  8. — Gov.  George  D.  Aiken  today  charged 
the  Federal  Government,  in  a  policy  he  said  was  shown  on  a  i>ro- 
poeed  tnterstate  flood-control  oomiMct  for  the  Connecticut  Blver, 
seeks  to  dominate  the  "people  of  every  State  through  the  contn^ 
of  every  dollar's  worth  of  national  resources  within  those  States." 

At  the  same  time,  addressing  150  persons  at  tJie  fourth  annual 
pUgrinu^e  to  the  birthplace  of  Calvin  Coolldge,  Aiken,  a  Repub- 
Ilcsm.  recalled  Coolidge's  administration  and  assailed  the  present 
administration's  budgetary  policies. 

FOUB    STATES    CONCERI7ED 

A  change  in  the  compact  would  have  to  be  sent  back  for  ap- 
proval of  the  foiir  legislatures  concerned. 

In  a  letter  to  Gov.  WUbur  L.  Cross,  of  Connecticut,  President 
Boosevelt  stated  late  last  week  that  water  resources  of  the  Nation 
are  "matters  •  •  •  properly  the  subject  of  Federal  legisla- 
tion" and  the  "Federal  Government  shoiild  preserve  Inviolate  its 
plenary  power  with  respect  to  them." 

Aiken  referred  to  the  resolution  offered  in  the  Senate  Friday  aa 
one  "said  to  be  favored  by  the  Federal  administration." 

"It  authorizes",  he  continued,  "the  four  New  En^and  States 
to  enter  into  a  so-called  flood-control  compkact  provided  all  reser- 
voir sites  and  all  power  and  storage  rights  connected  with  any 
development  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Federal  Government. 

"It  provides  that  If  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  desire  to 
enter  into  such  compact  without  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire 
the  War  Department  be  authorized  to  take  from  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire  without  their  consent  any  dam  sites  on  tribu- 
taries of  the  Connecticut  within  those  States. 

FBZFOSTZBOUS    SCHEME 

"This  scheme  seems  so  preposterous  that  to  seriously  consider 
the  possibility  of  its  adoption  may  seem  absiird  to  many.  Yet 
let  me  say  that  it  is  a  source  of  very  real  danger. 

'Xet  me  say  again,  that  since  the  introduction  of  the  admin- 
istration plan  for  the  States  of  the  Connecticut  VaUey,  it  is 
plainly  evident  that  we  are  not  faced  with  a  question  of  flood 
control  or  power  control  but  are  confronted  by  a  plan  to  insiu'e 
to  the  Federal  Government  the  domination  of  the  people  of  every 
State  through  the  control  of  every  dollar's  worth  of  natural  re- 
sources within  those  States." 

The  Governor  referred  to  Coolidge's  service  as  President  as  "aa 
administration  of  economic  and  moral  soundness." 

"Yet",  he  continued,  "in  only  a  few  short  years  since  this  great 
American  l^t  the  White  House  a  tremendoiis  change  has  taken 
place. 

"We  never  expected  to  see  the  day  when  personal  initiative  and 
self-reliance  would  be  regarded  In  high  govemntental  circles  aa 
a  crime  against  society." 


Convention  of  Young  Democratic  Clubs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  Auffust  21  (legislative  day  of  Friday.  Aug.  20) » 

1937 


AnDRKRB  BY  HON.  JAMBS  A.  PARLEY 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  at  this  propitious  moment 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  the  Honorable  James  A. 
Farley  at  the  third  biennial  convention  of  the  Young  Demo- 
cratic Clubs  of  America,  at  Cadle  Tabernacle.  Indianapolis. 
Ind..  August  20.  1937. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  know  ft  has  heen  the  usual  custom  at  speakers  on  such 
occasions  as  this  to  advise  the  young  people  that  they  mtist  pre- 
pare to  take  over  the  burden  of  political  and  governmental  ac- 
tivity. On  them  wiU  before  many  years  devolve  the  duty  of 
kaaplng  the  United  States  of  America  a  free,  contented,  and  pros- 
perous coimtry. 

This  is,  of  course,  self-evident.  But  it  is  not  all  of  the  story. 
I  give  you  2iotloe  that  your  task  does  not  Ue  wholly  in  the 
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future;  that  you  must  assume  the  burden  here  and  now.  Unless 
you  and  organizations  similar  to  yours  plow  the  field  and  sow 
the  seed,  it  is  going  to  be  a  hard  Job  for  the  Nation  to  harvest 
a  crop  ot  contentment  and  prosperity  later  on. 

The  work  of  progress  is  no  part-time  effort.  Every  advance  in 
popular  goverxunent  has  been  obtained  by  the  closest  attention 
and  the  most  vigilant  watchfulness.  It  has  been  the  tendency 
of  every  generation  to  start  enthusiastically  to  better  condi- 
tions and  improve  welfare  legislation.  When  that  generation  has 
been  fortxmate  it  has  added  another  brick  to  the  edifice  of  prog- 
ress and  then  been  prone  to  regard  its  task  as  completed.  The 
reactionary  element,  on  the  contrary,  never  ceases  its  efforts  to 
keep  things  as  they  are  oe  to  return  things  where  they  were. 
When,  despite  these  activities,  a  forward  step  has  been  taken, 
their  strat^y  has  been  to  nullify  that  forward  step.  And  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  apostles  of  the  creed  that  holds  everything 
new  as  subversive  and  everything  old  as  beneficent,  have  fre- 
quently been  successful.  They  may  not  have  won  out  in  the  long 
run,  but  they  have  been  responsible  for  obstacles  that  have 
delayed  social  Improvement  almoet  from  the  beginning  of  our 
history. 

So  I  am  asking  my  young  friends  at  this  convention  not  to  go 
to  sleep  on  the  Job.  I  am  asking  them  not  to  regard  what  has 
been  accomplished  aa  either  permanent  or  finished.  Rather  should 
they  solidify  the  gains  that  have  been  made  and  lay  the  ground- 
work for  what  remains  to  be  done. 

In  other  words,  they  must  not  be  satisfied  with  the  theory 
that  when  it  comes  their  turn  to  man  the  executive,  legislative, 
and  Judicial  departments,  they  will  make  this  coimtry  what  it 
ought  to  be.  Let  me  give  this  word  of  warning — that  If  they 
neglect  the  present,  the  day  they  hope  for  may  never  arrive.  It 
is  no  mere  coincidence  that  today  finds  all  the  mouthpieces  of 
conservatism  massed  against  the  alms  and  processes  of  the  New 
Deal.  It  is  no  accident  that  the  Liberty  League,  pretending  to 
be  inactive,  is  doing  a  lot  of  subterranean  work  to  balk  the  meas- 
ures that  our  President  has  advocated  and  is  advocating.  It  is 
no  \mpremcditated  develc^ment  that  every  newspaper  that  is  tied 
in  with  the  privilege  interests  la  sweklng  to  undomina  the  pec^tle'a 
faith  in  the  administration,  which  has  lifted  this  coimtry  of  oun 
out  of  the  pit  of  depression  to  the  highway  of  hope  and  renewed 
prosperity. 

It  did  not  hai^ien  without  planning  that  the  solid  Republican 
old  guard  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  is  lined 
up  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  laws  that  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary if  the  course  of  recovery  is  to  continue.  Really,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  Republicans  are  the  only  Members  of  the  opposi- 
tion group  that  have  even  a  half-way  decent  excuse  for  their  at- 
titude. They  are  politicians.  Naturally,  they  are  seekmg  a  return 
to  the  power  from  which  they  were  expelled  by  the  votes  of 
27,000,000  American  citizens.  They  know  that  in  the  present  temper 
of  the  country  they  have  no  chance,  and  the  only  possible  way 
in  which  they  can  advance  their  cause  Ls  to  make  the  people  be- 
lieve that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  is  on  the  wrong  track.  That  be- 
hind his  stupendous  efforts  which  have  been  so  successful  for  the 
betterment  of  conditions  lies  some  sinister  motive. 

They  cannot  dispute  that  business  which  was  prostrate  when 
he  came  to  the  White  House  Is  now  back  on  a  plane  where  a 
dividend  is  not  a  strange  phenomenon  and  where  people  again 
have  adequate  Income.  They  cannot  contradict  Industrlid  statis- 
tics that  tell  of  millions  of  workers  reemployed,  of  banks  solvent 
and  busy,  of  mills  and  factories,  cold  and  silent  a  few  years  back, 
that  are  now  poiirlng  out  their  products  to  a  population  which  Is 
once  more  able  to  buy  and  to  pay  for  what  it  buys.  As  a  conse- 
quence, they  are  driven  to  vague  prophecies  of  disaster  and  ab- 
surd charges  that  the  President,  who  has  kept  his  head  thro\igh 
the  worst  industrial  crisis  this  Nation  has  ever  known.  Is  now 
capable  of  monumental  blunders  that  threaten  the  security  of 
our  American  institutions.  They  are  tindertaklng  to  convert  our 
people  to  a  belief  that  whatever  the  administration  does  is  wrong. 

No  small  part  of  their  campaign  is  to  convey  the  Impression 
that  the  President  no  longer  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  coxmtry 
despite  the  circumstance  that  every  by-election  or  other  test  of 
public  sentiment  shows  that  the  President  is  as  strong  In  the 
affections  of  hla  oountr3m>eu  as  he  was  when  46  out  of  48  Statea 
voted  for  him  and  by  that  vote,  told  him  that  they  were  with 
him  and  to  go  ahead  with  his  program. 

It  is  from  these  hostile  sources  that  proceeds  the  talk  of  a  rift 
in  the  Democratic  Party,  of  a  rebellion  In  our  ranks,  and  dis- 
loyalty in  our  oovmcila.  Every  time  a  Member  of  a  National  Legis- 
lature differs  from  the  President  on  some  detail,  it  Is  hailed  as 
new  evidence  of  the  disintegration  of  our  party.  It  is  pure 
politics  and  nothing  but  politics,  and  to  my  mind,  and  I  believe 
to  your  mind,  it  is  stupid  politics.  We  had  a  lot  of  It,  of  course, 
in  the  last  campaign.  Perhaps  you  all  remember  the  straw  votes 
hailed  by  the  opposition  and  foretelling  the  election  of  Governor 
Landon  to  the  Presidency.  Doubtless  you  have  not  forgotten  how 
the  names  of  the  few  Democrats  who  deserted  their  party  were 
paraded  across  the  political  stage  of  every  Republican  rally. 
Think  back  on  the  Inniunerable  editorials  in  the  G.  O.  P.  news- 
papers. It  was  pointed  out  how  vast  sections  of  the  Democratic 
army  were  following  these  leaders  out  of  the  fold.  And  then 
recall  to  your  minds  how  fiat  and  silly  all  these  things  appeared 
on  electicHi  day.  Tlie  opposition  clamor  of  industrial  collapse 
and  Democratic  demoralization  are  no  more  valid  today  than  they 
were  in  the  1936  campaign.  There  Is  no  more  substance  to  the 
scarecrows  and  to  the  phantoms  that  are  being  invoked  by  our 


pc^itical  foes  In  1937  than  there  was  In  1936.  Our  country  la 
well  along  on  the  upgrade.  There  are  no  threatening  clouds, 
either  industrially  or  politically,  in  sight.  We  are  doing  pretty 
welL  Our  national  Income  as  unfailingly  told  by  our  income-tax 
reports  is  almost  back  to  normal,  unemployment  is  decreasing 
steadily,  new  enterprises  are  being  undertaken  everywhere.  Tha 
record  of  mvestments  shows  that  the  American  spirit  ot  enter- 
prise, which  was  dormant  throiigh  the  depression  years,  la  again 
active. 

There  Is  this  difference  between  our  prosperity  now  and  the  hectto 
period  of  the  big  stock  boom.  Then  the  group  that  had  piled  up 
big  fortunes  were  making  hxige  profits,  but  the  rest  of  us  had  a 
small  share  in  the  money  making.  Today  prosperity  is  general.  A^ 
attention  was  called  the  other  day  to  the  circmnstance  that  tha 
average  worker  was  finding  in  his  pay  envelope  a  third  more  than 
he  had  5  years  ago.  In  other  wcn-ds,  the  man  who  was  making  about 
$800  a  year  in  1933  is  now  making  $1,200  a  year.  When  you  mul- 
tiply this  gain  by  the  additional  millions  <^  operatives  who  have 
been  put  to  wcM-k  since  the  present  administration  came  to  Wash- 
ington, you  get  a  staggering  total  of  increased  ptvehasing  power 
among  the  masses.  Really  the  difference  between  a  inosperous  and 
a  poverty-stricken  time  is  merely  a  question  of  this  piuchaslng 
power.  If  the  people  have  money  to  buy,  the  Industrial  establish- 
ments are  able  to  sell,  and  this  means  more  people  at  work,  more 
money  for  merchanta.  raace  clerks  in  the  stores,  and  so  on.  all 
through  the  whole  great  commercial  circle.  The  farmers  of  our 
country  today  are  receiving  for  their  products  $4,000,000,000  mora 
than  they  received  in  the  bad  years.  That,  ot  course,  meana  mora 
farm  machinery  bought,  more  new  automobUes  and  traetors.  better 
clothes  for  the  farmer  and  his  wife,  more  of  their  children  in 
schools  and  ccdlegea.  Better  income  of  the  farmoa  la  reflected  in 
the  bigger  sales  in  every  branch  of  industry. 

But.  say  these  aasallanta  at  Has  Democratic  adndnlBtratKm.  tb» 
Budget  isnt  balanced.  Now,  nobody  that  I  know  qiiastiona  tha 
advisability  and  the  neceaslty  of  getting  the  ezpenaea  of  Govern- 
ment within  the  range  of  the  income  of  the  Government  and  that 
will  come  about  in  a  very  much  shorter  time  than  moat  peopi* 
think.  Bat  tticre  la  another  aide  to  tfalB  qnerttoB.  WlK>  la  ttaara 
among  you  or  among  your  frlenda  who  haa  suffered  the  least  Inocm- 
venience.  to  say  nothing  of  damage,  becauae  the  Budget  haa  not 
been  balanced?  How  has  it  Interfered  with  returning  pro^crttyt 
Do  you  know  anybody  whoee  wagea  are  lasa  becauae  of  the  Bculgal 
situation?  Do  you  know  any  business  that  baa  suffered  hrpaiwir  oC 
the  Treasury  figures?  They  say  that  otir  chUdren  and  our  chil- 
dren's children  will  have  to  pay  for  it.  We  can  only  Judge  the 
future  by  the  past.  At  various  times  in  our  national  history  wa 
have  had  to  increaae  the  national  debt  enormoualy.  and  yet.  within 
a  relatively  few  yeara.  the  Government's  income  caught  up  with  th* 
Government's  outgo,  and  that  particular  worry  vanlahed  without 
anybody  being  hurt.    So  it  will  be  within  the  next  few  years. 

Are  the  men  and  women  of  today  paying  for  the  huge  war  debt 
that  was  piled  up  20  years  ago?  Are  any  of  us  coouBcious  at 
despair  or  distress  because  the  Government  of  that  period  was 
obliged  to  borrow  an  appalling  amount  oi  money?  The  boya 
and  girls  of  the  Young  Democrats'  organization  need  have  no 
dread  that  they  will  be  crushed  by  taxes  because  of  the  money 
spent  in  public  works  or  in  direct  relief.  Those  expendlturea 
represent  an  investment  on  which  our  renewed  proq>erlty  ara 
the  dividends.  That  money  saved  us  from  industrial  r^haow  and 
perhaps  from  political  collapse.  Because  ot  those  huge  funds 
distributed  in  a  thousand  ways  we  escaped  the  riota  and  perhi^w 
the  revolution  that  afflicted  other  countries.  We  came  through 
the  panic  without  social  disturbance.  Other  nations  were  plunged 
into  communism  or  dictatorship.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  riiw 
cumstance  that  the  United  States,  alone  among  the  great  n^t^ms 
of  the  wcn-ld,  is  not  trembling  at  the  imminence  of  war.  1b  tha 
best  evidence  that  the  Rooeevelt  administration  has  dona  Ms 
work  wisely,  sanely,  and  successfully. 

Tou  young  people  have  made  a  brilliant  start.  Tour  organi- 
zation is  the  right  arm  of  the  Democratic  Party,  for  on  you  urn 
must  depend  to  consolidate  and  continue  what  thla  adminlatra* 
tion  will  have  accomplished.  It  will  be  your  Job  to  see  to  It 
that  there  is  no  backward  step,  and  that  future  admlnlatrationa 
ke^  the  torch  at  real  democracy  bummg.  Some  of  you  doubt- 
lesa  will  compose  ttioae  adminlatratlmis  of  ttoa  tima  to  cooaa. 
New  problems  will  confront  you.  We  can  no  more  forecast  what 
those  problems  will  be  than  the  founders  of  this  Republic  wers 
able  to  tell  more  than  a  century  ago  what  changes  the  world 
would  be  subject  to  today. 

There  are.  however,  the  basic  principles  that  have  kept  oor 
party  alive  while  other  parties  have  been  bom.  have  flourished, 
and  have  died.  So  you  have  a  gen««l  chart  that  will  guide  your 
actions  even  though  we  cannot  at  this  time  t^  in  detail  what 
must  be  done. 

When  you.  my  young  colleagues  and  comradea.  assume  tha 
responsibility  of  directing  the  affairs  of  the  dominant  party, 
I  beg  at  you  that  you  never  lose  track  of  the  fact  that  tha 
best  govemnxent  is  the  best  politics.  Organization  Is  a  great 
element  in  winning  elections;  party  loyalty  ts  a  cardinal  prin- 
ciple. But  above  these  things  in  perpetuating  party  success  la 
to  give  the  people  service*  No  campaign  expedient,  no  bit  ot 
party  strategy  compares  in  importance  with  an  Inflexible  resolu- 
tion that  any  Democratic  administration  must  be  kept  atralght. 
clean,  and  efficient.  A  party  remains  in  office  no  longer  than 
it  deserves  to  be  honored,  no  longer  than  It  makea  public  datf 
its  goal  and  progreaa  its  objective. 
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tbe  maken  of  the  Goutttotlan  of  tbe  XTtoiUd  BtatM  ocnpoMd 
•  doeamont  that  ba*  ll-ved  aiul  anjoyed  tli«  admttatUm  of  tbe 
mM  tar  180  y«a».  Tbat  documwit  1mj«1,^i»  ^5W*  ?LJ? 
aatlon  wtmdipg  from  oeaaa  to  ocean  and  If  tt  luul  visnaUaed 
tbe  fotoie  matnaea.  It  oould  not  have  oonoalvad  tlwt  a  ctefl^ 
day's  mgbt  voold  oompaaa  tba  Joomeya  tbat  It  took  o^tbs  to 
BM^  wben  our  country  waa  Toang.  lU  nolgbbonvare  the 
■imiiniaofita  of  the  Old  Wortd— Ingland.  Qpala.  and  Ftanee,  and 
portusal.  and  HoUand.  with  Buasta  to  tbe  north  of  u»— «Dd  o" 
noUU^  ■iMMfnri  bad  to  reckon  not  only  on  tbe  deoMrtdc  eom- 
^cattona  of  taming  a  oontlnant.  bat  with  tbe  ocmpltpatlonB 
«bat  wan  ttaooaandi  of  leacoee  sway  firam  ua  aoroaa  tb»  oeean 
iBTolvod.  Sven  then  mora  than  half  of  the  vorid  was  oMOttf 
oatakle  of  «Mr  caleutatlona.  China  ^  » i«»«?2L*"S!SSI: 
Japan  waa  a  banOt  kU^dom.  which  not  by  the  wUdeat  atreteh 
eftte  iBMMlnatlen  eodM  aOact  oar  Infaat  BepobUe.    Tbe  ^lole 

•  nd  our  nOMn.    And  yet,  tbe  men  who 

»•—«>»  ttat  was  to  be  the  baslB  of  our  bbertles 
,„^  of  our  Oofaniment.  isrudneed  a  docuaent  ttiat 

tfarooth  an  tbe  abtftlac  of  a  chancing  world.    Tbe 

ttoa  Ctanatitatlon  of  the  Dhtted  Statm  baa  Uved  and  fune- 
ttftttt^  to  Ijstauas  the  men  who  wrote  It  realised  tbat  new  om- 
,11^1,,,,  arart  artae  and  promiid  the  mettioda  by  witfeb  new  eon- 
dttlana  eoold  be  met.  The  ftaaat  thing  about  the  charter  of  our 
llhiirtlaa  la  ttat  tt  waa  a  fleadMe  oompwraon.  It  it  bad  not  been. 
n  wwuld  bBve  beam  ardmle  and  unworkable  wlthm  ao  yeara.  It 
«m  be  BO  Man  part  of  yoor  wapowiwmy  to  keep  It  up  to  date. 
Toa  wm  maot  tfeMiame  mmualUjn  that  we  of  today  are  meeting 


of  our  populstlaa  wbleh  wcnld  ooBitfrtrr  tt  as 
eoneetlan  of  ndea  that  mnst  be  Interpreted  by  tbe 


and  not  by  the  spun  of  ita^-^  ^  ^^^^ 
Tour  nartr  baa  been  tbe  guardian  of  the*  OaBstttuaaa.     It 
hae  tapftt  *llf»  When  oth^  parttoe  bate  aought  to  make  a 
■aovd  mummy  of  It.  ^ 

Alwnya  whan  yoa  pdHtlelana  and  ataUmiw  n.  of  the  future  wlU 
be  #y«»«i^  to  keep  our  Oufonament,  a  govamment  of  all  the 
naoBla.  a  gnndtan  of  tbe  rights  of  aU  Amwlram.  yoo  wlU  faee 
♦i««"««Mith>ii  of  tbe  Tbrtm  of  tomoRow.  hiflsalble  m  their  deter- 
"  '"'  "to  hold  onto  thetr  prtTttBgea.  legmdlem  of  bow  tfaoae 
iiqnn  the  rlghtB  of  the  ordinary  dtmen. 
an.  govamment  mnst  keep  hi  Tiew  the  fglom  of  tbe 
good  for  the  aiealial  number.  Ho  danocratlc  system  can 
ate  fttfora  tot  aBt>  aam  to  the  detriment  of  othar 

t  be  mesBHul  oppcrtunlttm  for  all.  ao  that 

the  aOTantagm  that  oome  with  acqierior  skill  and 

ts  true  mdtfkluaUan.  but  It  doea  not  mean 

t^^f  \jivf  naa  of  strong  ndnd  and  mttalMB  parpoee  can  have  bis 

to  the  ptajudlce  of  oUmts  any  more  than  It  meana  that  tbe 

MBloaUy  umwerful  may  uppw  and  ei^olt  thoee  ues  gifted. 

Toa  am  ftrtonate.  and  tb»  country  Is  fortunate,  tbat  the  organ- 

of  Toai«  Democrats  came  at  a  parted  so  fraught  with 


vfll 


eonmaiMmM   ao  important  In  our  bMory  as  «e  the  events  of 
today.'  Wb  may  weU  feel  that  the  diipiiaelnn.  wtth  aUlto  lurd- 
-  -  '  not  an  ""»*««■««  evil,    rot  out  of  the  necessities  that 

oar  eoonowrto  predteaaaent.  have  come  meesurea  that 

'    tm  and  eoonomle  health.    Wb«&  everything  la 

aze  Ufceiy  to  be  eontant  with  what  they  have 

that  as  matter  how  proaperoua  the  eountiy  la,  there 

to  be  a  unliiiw  of  dMrcm  that  mnat  be  taken  care  of. 

_r  nasldtint  Ihat  faeed  the  prablsm  of  caring  for  those 

JlialffMinrl  had  been  dmiiwyed  by  the  eoonomle  catastrophe. 

d  that  no  Am«neaB  would  be  peimitted  to  atanw.    That  was 

!■  Iiiiiuls  in  a<iifOiiiaiiiiil     Mow  It  la  a  oommoni^aee.    It  la 

jsd  ofmywheee  that  the  fanetlaB  of  government  Is  not 

ly  to  say  what  oaa  be  dona  and  what  caunot  he  done,  but 

to  ■mfea  It  esftaln  that  thare  era  no  longer  forgotten  men. 

aad  «hildran  in  onr  great  Oaosmenwealtb. 

Yoa  are  fortunate.  X  repeat,  that  your  cntorprlse  had  Ita  de- 

dnrtag  the  oandldacy  mid  artmimatration  of  Pcuiklin 

di.    Be  Ihb  tfMwn  cor  country  and  baa  shown  the 

^  wreiws  can  be  righted  aad  that  proaperlty  can  be 

i  oven  under  the  worst  coaidltlona.    That  there  is  no 

of  govemment  that  cannot  be  aolved  If  the  admlnlstra- 

In  power  haa  the  wladom  to  om  what  ought  to  be  dime  and 

to  do  It.    There  la  an  erampla  In  this  that  you 

jmyla  wUfmoognlm  when  It  oonaae  your  turn  to  run  tbe  ship  of 
Sfeeaad  keep  It  on  a  true  course. 

The  Touiw  DMuucrata'  ocganlaation  baa  made  a  brilliant  start. 
Its  Influenoe  Is  Nation-wide.  Let  me  congratulate  tt  on  the  atten- 
tlan  it  has  given  to  the  women  among  Ite  membership.  The 
women  v^ara  have  bad  m>  amaU  part  In  bringing  about  Demo- 
cratle  oontrot  of  our  national  pcdldaa.  They  were  among  the 
flnt  to  learn  that  for  their  own  eakca,  and  more  particularly  for 
tbMr  children's  sake.  It  was  neoesaary  to  have  a  government  that 
would  pat  a  step  to  the  monopoly  of  iqqMrtunlty  tbat  cbaracter- 
laed  the  anelnJ  regime.  Bo  X  aak  the  young  men  of  this  body 
to  dierlsh  and  encoun«e  tbebr  woeaen  colleagues:  to  give  than 
fun  part  in  their  oouncfla.  and  to  listen  to  tbrtr  advice,  for  In 
no  "^«~*  degree  doea  tbe  continued  aueoem  of  our  party  and 
the  wdfare  of  our  country  depend  on  theee  future  American 


m  the  ttm*  to  oome.  the  criticisms  that  have  been  heaped  on 
thti  Damoeratte  administration  wlU  assume  their  true  pn^orttans. 
The  critics  wUl  be  revealed  in  aU  their  cheapneas  ^end  sordid 
Mhln.  Of  ooorm.  the  tremendous  task  that  Preald^it 
At  teoed  on  the  advent  to  the  White  Boum  waa  not  ao- 


oompUshed  without  errors  and  mistakes.  What  do  they  amount 
to  totte  face  of  the  tremendous  total  of  tbe  bappinem  and 
contentment  of  our  people? 

Every  great  President  at  every  criste  of  our  Nation  s  alTalrs  was 
subjected  to  Just  such  a  barrage  of  abuse,  such  a  mlareprewita- 
tkmof  motives  as  have  characterized  the  •««""•<»  **»^y» 
Incumbent  in  the  White  House.  Tet  who  remembem  the  strtc- 
tures  and  libels  on  Washington.  Jelfwwon,  Jackson,  or  Lincoln? 
Bo  win  history  deal  wtth  the  present  edmlnlstration  wbMi  enough 
time  has  elapsed  to  give  a  teue  per^iective  of  Ito  deeds  and 

In  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  America  found  a  real  leader.  A  chief 
who  was  not  to  be  turned  from  his  mission  of  civlcand  •fonomlc 
betterment  by  any  influence.  He  has  been  gukted  by  bte^lendld 
■rase  of  Justice:  by  hia  accurate  p«x»ptkm  of  what  was  best 
for  tbe  irtwle  people.  He  had  the  sklU  to  plan  a  program  aa 
effective  as  it  was  unprecedented:  the  courage  to  ]w»*«>^e  <>» 
imtrodden  paths  and  the  fMtltude  to  keep  at  it.  In  the  faoe  <a 
every  hurdle  Intrenched  prlvtlege  oouM  put  to  his  "^-^J* 
dolii  a  marvelous  work,  and  all  of  us  may  be  prond  ttat  we 
have  been  wtth  him  in  as  fine  an  example  of  statewrnanshlp  and 
patriotism  aa  any  President  ever  imdertook  and  carried  ent. 


Roosevelt  Ideas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  August  21  {legi»lative  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20), 

1937 


ARTICLE  PROM  THE  WASHINGTON  STAR 


VI.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  an  article  appearing  in  this 
evening's  Washington  Star  enUUed  "Parley  Predicts  Roose- 
velt Ideas  Will  Be  Carried  On." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcoso,  as  follows: 

[Fkom  the  Washington  Star  of  Aug.  Jl.  19871 

VABLBT  PBBDICT8  BOOOEVKLT  lOIAS  WTU.  BB  CABaiZD  ON — POSTMASOTl 
QENESAI.  SKIKT8  THUD  TERM  QUISTION.  BtJT  PBOPHESUS  THAT  NBXT 
IHCOCaATIC  CAMSXDATE,  WBOZVZK  HS  MAT  BB,  WILL  BB  NBW  DEAUB— 
OmrTINO  PABTT  SPLIT  BT  STn>BElCB  COUBT  DISSBNSION  OB  BOOSBVBLT 
IOPULABITT.UMINI8BBD,  KB  VIXWS  CBOP  LB6ZSLATIOM  AS  CBEATBST 
CUBBUrr  HATIOMAL  1I1B> 

(B7  Lucy  Salamanca) 

Postmaster  General  James  A.  Parley  stoted  to  the  writer  that  the 
Roosevelt  program  and  Roosevelt  pollciee  assuredly  wUl  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  next  Demoo-aUc  candidate  frar  the  Presidency, 
"whoever  he  may  be." 

Sktrtlns  that  "third  term"  question  for  as  many  times.  I  was 
nermltted  to  make  one  obeervatlon  pubU<dy,  at  least,  with  regard 
to  It  With  a  twinkle  In  his  eye,  Mr.  Parley  remarked,  "Who'd 
want  that  Job  for  12  years?"  Which  was,  I  was  reminded,  Mr. 
Farley,  and  not  Mr.  Rooeevelt,  speaking. 

'Tiabor  dlfflcultles".  commented  the  Postmaster  Genial,  "will 
present  no  permanent  difflcoltles,  due  to  the  fact  that  tlila  Nation, 
u  a  nation  of  home  owners,  cannot  afford  to  remain  long  In  an 
unsettled  condition  resulting  from  labor  dlsturtjances."  No  real 
"rollt "  has  occurred  In  the  Democratic  ranks  "over  the  Supreme 
Ctourt  or  any  other  question",  and  the  greatest  need  of  the  coun- 
try today  is  for  crop  legislation  were  some  of  the  other  opinions 
advanced  during  the  interview. 

The  Postmaster  General  also  discussed  the  present  political 
strength  of  the  Democratic  Party,  stating  that  it  would  "gain  gov- 
emoxlhtps  In  New  Jersey.  Maryland,  and  California  and  would 
certalnlylose  none  In  other  States."  To  which  Mr.  Parley  added, 
"If  Roosevelt  were  to  be  up  for  reelection  tomorrow  he  Mwjuld  be 
swept  In  by  48  States.  I  have  been  all  over  the  country  very 
recently,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  people  Is  as  strongly  Roosevelt 
as  ever."  ^  ^  ^^ 

Mr  Farley  spoke  freely  of  the  historical  significance  of  the 
times  and  expressed  the  belief  that  the  Nation  could  never  re- 
turn to  the  conditions  that  prevailed  when  Roosevelt  first  took 
over  the  Presidency.  While  he  would  not  comment  upon  the  pos- 
sibility of  Mr.  Roosevelfs  succeeding  himself  In  1940.  he  declared 
there  would  be  nothing  but  advances  made  In  the  liberal  program 
of  tbe  President. 

"While  the  Democratic  Party  has  always  t)een  liberal,  Roosevelt 
ushered  in  an  era  of  liberalism  that  sets  him  as  far  ahead  of  bla 
t^mfm  as  Jefferson  was  ahead  of  hia.  and  the  next  candidate  will 
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adhere  to  a  program  of  llljeralism  that  will  carry  out  tbe  Rooeevelt 
principlea.  whoever  tbat  candidate  ma,y  be".  Mr.  Farley  stated. 

Asked  If  he  considered  the  dissension  over  the  Supreme  Court 
qtieetion  indicated  a  pomanent  "q>Ut"  In  Democratic  ranks. 
Fbtley  aaid:  rrhere  has  never  been  a  '^>llt'  over  tbat  or  any  other 
question.  List  the  Senators  who  dissented  on  the  Court  queeticm 
and.  naming  them,  consider  if  they  represent  the  political  opinion 
of  their  Stotes.  If  you  boil  the  dtnensian  down.  I  Oitnk  you  win 
find  it  has  tteen  a  matter  of  personal  c^lnlon  or  aecttnnal.  iHit 
individual  decisions  have  not  been  representative  of  the  politics 
of  the  States  themselves.  There  have  been  straws  in  the  wind  to 
indicate  clearly  where  the  people  stand.  Ptom  one  end  of  the 
coimtry  to  tbe  other  I  have  fo\ind  their  sentiment  to  be  with  tho 
President." 

When  asked  If  he  attached  any  "pt^tlcal  algnlflcance"  to  pres- 
ent labor  troubles.  Mr.  nuley  a^ed  quickly.  "What  do  you  mean 
by  'political  significance'?  There  have  always  been  labor  troublea. 
more  or  less,  particularly  on  the  tide  of  pn^^ertty.  and  I  dare 
Bay  they  have  always  been  more  or  leas  exaggerated.  Nearly  every- 
thing we  fear  or  make  an  undue  fuss  over  in  this  life  doesn't 
happen.  And  I  think  that  is  true  of  these  present  disturbances. 
We  are  reading  a  great  deal  into  them  that  probably  will  never 
happen.  These  things  straighten  themselves  out.  given  a  little 
time.  This  is  especially  true  in  this  country.  While  I  bavent  the 
statistics  at  hand,  I  believe  we  own  more  homes,  as  a  nation,  than 
any  other  country  on  the  face  d  the  earth.  That  means  that 
there  are  paymenta  to  be  met  regulaiiy  and  tbe  ordinary  dally 
oUlgatlons  ot  living  to  be  kept  up  with.  Bucb  obligattona  win 
not  permit  \is  to  indulge  In  lengthy  labor  rows  or  to  engage  In 
long-drawn-out  labor  controversies.  There  are  too  many  honte 
owners  in  this  country  for  us  to  stand  in  fear  of  permanent 
unrest." 

In  the  oi^nlon  of  the  Postmaster  General,  it  Is  "easentlal"  for 
Congress  to  pass  crop  legislation.  "That  should  be  done  immedi- 
ately", be  stated,  "to  insure  our  ecmtinulng  prosperity.  I  do  not 
know  if  it  will  be  taken  care  of  at  this  «*ff«l"n  or  not.  zior  if  the 
President  will  call  a  special  session  of  Congress  ttxr  tbe  purpose. 
But  I  believe  it  to  be  essential  toe  our  national  welfare  that  agri- 
culture be  taken  care  of  at  once." 

TlM  second  Important  questicm  before  the  NJatton.  in  the  opiJOoix 
of  Mr.  Parley,  is  unemployment. 

"While  there  has  been  definite  Improvement  in  canditiona  of 
tmemployment",  he  said,  "therij  is  great  need  for  reducing  unem- 
ployment still  more.  In  my  opinion.  It  is  of  vital  importance  to 
ooc^rate  with  industrialiste  to  the  end  that  unemployment  may 
be  wiped  out.  This  cooperation  with  industry  I  see  aa  one  of  the 
most  Important  steps  to  a  permanent  prosperity  and  national 
readjustment  to  the  employment  situation." 

Mr.  Parley  believes  the  country  Is  denfiltely  "on  ite  feet  again." 

"But  no  matter  how  outstanding  the  man  may  be  who  is  des- 
tined to  follow  after  Mr.  Roosevelt",  he  said,  "it  is  going  to  be  a 
tough  assignment.  I  doubt  if  we  have  ever  had  a  more  xmusual 
public  figure  in  this  country,  nor  a  man  capable  of  such  prodigious 
accomplishment  as  tbe  President.  In  addition  to  this,  his  personal 
appeal  Is  very  strong.  ITie  people  of  this  countiy  trust  htm  and 
they  like  him.  He  is  so  imlque  historically  that  the  next  President 
is  bound  to  suffer  by  conparison,  no  matter  bow  good  a  President 
he  may  be." 

This  quality  of  "making  peo;de  like  him"  la  apparent  to  a  marked 
degree  in  Farley  himself.  One  senses  at  once  that  here  is  a  man 
who  likes  people,  and.  Ilicing  them,  knows  how  to  get  next  to  them, 
For  one  thing,  his  offices  in  the  l>eautiful  new  Post  Office  Building 
express  this  pertlcultu-  facet  of  his  personality. 

Magnificent  they  are,  indeed — paneled  in  dark  woods  and  fur- 
nished with  all  the  elegsince  and  dignity  that  beflte  the  quarters 
of  a  member  of  the  Cabtaet.  But  there  is  a  difference  In  these 
offices  and  tbe  suites  that  accommodate  other  members  of  tbe 
Preaident'a  Cabinet.  Wl^ereae  the  others  present  a  highly  Imper- 
sonal front  to  the  vlsitco-  and  are  almost  awe-lnsplrlng  In  their 
dignity  and  aloofness,  Farley's  equally  Imposing  suite  is  Imbued 
with  an  infmmallty  and  personal  spirit  that  liespealcB  tbe  very 
human  tratte  of  ite  occupant. 

The  anteroom,  for  example,  that  separates  his  private  offices  from 
the  reception  hall,  is  as  unashamedly  Intimate  as  a  political  ctm- 
ventlon  hall.  This  is  due,  of  course,  to  the  Informal  and  inscribed 
photographs  that  cover  the  walls.  Photographs,  cartoons,  and 
drawings  of  political  pei-sonalitles  and  events  are  here  displayed, 
an  Index  to  the  manifold  activities  and  friendships  of  the  Poet- 
master  General.  There  are  a  number  of  exceptionally  interesting 
"shote"  of  members  of  the  President's  family  and  of  Mr.  Parley's 
own.  Tlie  inscriptions  furnish  interesting  reading  ftw  anyone  with 
some  momente  to  wait  la  the  anterocnn. 

Similarly  Mr.  Farley  has  not  permitted  the  grandeur  of  tbe 
paneled  walls,  walnut  furniture,  red  leather,  and  luxurious  rugs 
and  crystal  chandeliers  chosen  by  a  nation  as  the  setting  for  ite 
Postmaster  General  to  overshadow  or  obliterate  the  perscmallty  of 
the  man  In  office.  Here,  at<^  an  Impressive  mantelpiece  of  satiny 
woods,  stands  an  amusing  little  metal  Democratic  donkey,  flaniced 
by  two  clever  and  undlgiilfled  political  cartoons.  These  three  per- 
sonal notes  do  more  to  transform  that  room  than  all  the  decoratora 
of  the  Nation  combined  could  do  to  Invest  It  with  grandeur. 

This  same  subtle  distinction  between  being  "a  member  of  the 
Cabinet"  and  lielng  Janus  Farley,  head  of  a  good,  sturdy  American 
family  and  friend  to  t^ou8and8  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  is  evident  in  the  very  attire  of  the  genial  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral.   Whereas  the  writer  would  find  tt  very  difficult,  If  not  Im- 


poesible.  to  deeerlba  tbe  haberdaahery  of  other  ■■»*'"■*«■*■  cf  the 
Cabinet  interviewed  reoently.  she  recalls  without  dlflcuKy  the 
subdued  red  necktie  on  Mr.  nirtey'k  tan  abtrt  and  the  matttblng 
red  handker^ief  tueked  into  the  pocket  of  bis  brown  coat.  The 
reason  for  this  Is.  no  doubt,  that  the  maa  la  eo  daflaltety  a  per- 
scnallty  that  his  IndlvtduaUty  domtnatea  bla  oOclal  capacity. 
One  is  oonscioua  of  the  one  befon  tba  other.  Because  of  the 
mitque  posltton  he  has  held  tn  the  PresMentli  eonlldenoe  and  tn 
the  political  ptetoe  generaUy,  tt  U  probably  true  that  thla  par^ 
ttcular  member  of  tbe  Cabinet  wHl  atwaya  be  Jim  Farley  first 
in  tjbe  minds  of  tbe  pet^ite  everywhere  and  Foetmasler  Ganoal 
second. 

That  la  not  to  say  that  bis  oOeial  duties  are  asooodwy  by  any 
means.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  prot>ably  no  rntm^h»r  ot  the 
official  family  who  works  mora  tirelessly  or  thoroi^hly  a*  the 
Job  than  James  Farley.  He  mwlogiaed  at  the  start  of  our  Inter- 
view for  the  untidy  state  of  his  desk,  observtng  that  wlitle  be 
generally  kept  tt  clear  of  his  work,  be  bad  just  retmrned  trom 
an  extensive  trip  and  was  consequently  deluged  with  a  grsatt 
variety  o<  matters  caUing  tor  immediate  attention.  P^era.  let- 
ters, documente  of  all  aorte  lay  strewn  across  the  «tMni«g  surface 
of  that  deak.  and  all  ot  them  repieeeuted  work  In  hand.  His  eor- 
respoQdenee  is  prodtglooi,  bla  department  answering  thooaanda 
upon  thcuaanda  of  letters  oomlng  from  aU  parte  of  the  country. 

Tbe  Postmaster  General  differs,  officially,  to  another  reject 
from  the  other  members  of  the  Preeidenttal  Cabinet.  Be  is  to 
more  direct  touch  with  etttoens  everywhere  than  they.  Thait 
la  to  say  hia  work  brings  him  toto  direct  personal  contact  with 
Americana  all  over  tbe  country  and  there  la  a  decidedly  per- 
sonal note  to  their  inquiries  and  requeate.  Agato  tt  la  a  de- 
cidedly peracmal  note  to  their  Inqntrles  and  requeate.  Agato  ft 
la  tbe  difference  between  writing  "Dear  Mr.  Foatmaater  Oencral" 
or  "Dear  Mr.  Farley."  Not  a  faw  of  them,  we  auipect.  begto 
"Dear  Jim." 

Be  that  as  tt  may,  tt  la  a  fact  that  M^.  Vtotey  know*  per- 
aoiiaUy  people  to  every  sccttoo  of  the  country.  Moreover,  en 
retxim  visite  be  can  call  them  by  name,  so  dependable  la  hia 
memory  for  faces  and  other  details  of  association.  These  are  all 
factors  that  swell  his  correspondence.  Another  Is  the  fact  tbat 
not  a  few  of  the  thousanda  who  helped  put  Mr.  Rooee-elt  Into 
otHco  took,  upon  Jim  Farley  as  a  aort  of  "open  aesame"  to  mat 
dentlal  doora.  They  write,  and  act.  to  many  inatanoes  as  if  bla 
were  the  magic  touch  necessary  for  tbe  advancement  of  tb^r 
own  personal  tatereste.  His  ability  to  make  frtenda  »ru^  ca- 
pacity for  meeting  pet^^  have  tbua  threatened,  more  than  onoe. 
to  clutter  up  official  oorrespondenoe. 

As  Postmaster  General  Mr.  Farley  has  traveled  from  ooMt  to 
coast,  dedicating  post  offices,  m^vtiig  speeches,  and  othcrwlae 
performing  duties  in  connection  with  his  office.  He  baa  a  grasp 
of  condttions  to  bis  own  department  at  wtilcb  ea^itoyeea  V*"g 
to  tbe  service  never  cease  to  marvel. 

TO  a  marked  degree  tbe  Postmaster  General  leavea  with  one  an 
Impression  of  stnoerity.  Entirely  lacking  In  wtut  may  be  termed 
"poee".  completely  imconsclous  of  any  special  dignity  of  office,  Mr. 
Farley  commands  immediate  req)ect  for  bla  fortbnghtness.  bla 
disarming  frankness,  and  the  conviction  of  stocarlty  be  radiates. 
MtM'eover.  he  esteblishes  at  once  a  mutual  confidence  baaed  oi\  the 
assurance,  unspokm  certainly,  that  he  truste  your  Judgment,  your 
discretion,  your  aense  of  fair  play.  He  illtiniasw  unreservedly  hia 
own  views  mi  any  and  all  mattera  about  which  one  questions  blm. 
without  undue  caution  or  thoee  unflattering  reservations  of  speech 
characteristic  of  smaller  men.  His  only  admonition  la:  "You'll  be 
careful  about  tbat.  won't  you?"  or  "You  won't  quote  this.  wHl 
you?"  And  as  a  tribute  to  hia  understendlng  of  human  nature, 
no  toterviewer,  I  am  certain,  ever  took  advantage  of  bla 


Also  Help  Those  Helping  Themselves — ^Distressed 
Home  Owners  and  Interest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DUDLEY  A  WHITE 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  20,  1937 

Ur.  WHITE  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  Toledo.  Ohio,  Mtb. 
Mary  J.  Daly  has  lived  in  a  h<xne  built  by  ber  father  at  565 
Norwood  Avenue  since  1868 — tbat  is  69  jrears.  She  is  a  lady 
72  years  of  age. 

This  summer  the  home  was  sc^d  at  sberifTs  sale.  Now 
she  is  facing  the  prospect  of  being  moved,  along  witb  a  aoni- 
invaUd  daughter^  to  the  street. 

She  wants  to  continue  as  a  tenant  in  the  place  that  has 
been  her  home  for  almost  seven  decades.  She  has  offered  to 
rent  the  quarters  in  which  she  lives.  Her  income  is  meager, 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  pay  rent,  unless  the  rate  is  heartlessly 
boosted  by  a  conscienceless  owner. 
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The  new  owner  of  the  old  Daly  home  has  refused  the 
rental  offer,  conforming  to  a  self-imposed  regulation  that 
the  mortgagee  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  renter  following 
f oredosure  and  sale  of  mortgaged  property. 

It  is  a  case  that  stirs  deepest  sentiments.  However.  I  am 
attempting  to  leave  out  all  trace  of  emotionalism  and  merely 
outline  the  plain  facts,  which  make  an  eloquent  appeal  in 
terms  of  common  sense,  without  added  trimmings. 

Now,  then,  who  is  this  hard-bitted  owner?  Is  it  some 
economic  royalist,  some  Lord  Macaulay,  or  some  prince  of 
privilege? 

Ironically  enough,  the  landlord  in  this  eviction  case  is 
the  United  States  Government — the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
C^orporation— the  agency  pledged  to  protect  the  underprivi- 
leged. 

In  1933  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  rushed  to  the  aid  of  distressed 
home  owners  with  quick  and  easy  mortgage  loans. 

Now  it  evicts  a  72-year-(dd  mother  from  her  home  and 
will  not  even  rent  to  her  the  quarters  she  has  lived  in  more 
than  half  a  century.  I  protest  against  this  action  in  the 
most  vigorous  terms  at  my  command. 

To  outline  the  complete  picture  relating  to  H.  O.  L.  C.  con- 
ditions right  now.  I  know  of  no  better  presentation  than  was 
contained  in  a  newspaper  editorial  I  read  a  few  days  ago.  The 
credit  for  the  theme  of  this  expression  belongs  to  the  Toledo 
Blade.    The  figures  I  have  corrected  to  July  31. 

Before  adjournment  Congress  should  take  some  action  to 
lighten  the  load  on  home  owners  who  have  borrowed  from  the 
H.  O.  L.  C. 

This  bin  is  not  on  the  administration's  "desirable"  list  and 
consequently  is  in  danger  of  being  buried  in  committee.  In 
view  of  the  foreclosures  which  are  piling  up  each  month, 
however,  it  should  not  be  permlcted  to  drift  until  next  Jan- 
uary. Ttkis  is  the  type  of  legislation  that  should  be  given  con- 
sideration in  the  closing  days  of  the  session  raUier  than  new 
'experiments  of  far-reaching  scope  which  have  not  been 
studied  carefully  and  cannot  be  in  the  present  rush  to  clean 
up  the  calendar  and  go  home. 

As  of  March  31,  1937.  there  were  74,385  foreclosures  of 
H.'0.  Lu  C.  mortgages.  On  July  31  this  figure  had  risen  to 
105,986,  involving  $410,000,000.  Tlie  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  has  estimated  that  at  the  end  of  the  currmt  fiscal 
3rear.  mortgages  totaling  $600,000,000,  or  20  percent  of  the 
total.  wiU  be  in  default 

The  H.  O.  L.  C.  act  was  passed  to  help  people  retain  their 
homes,  not  to  make  Uncle  Bam  the  number  one  landlord. 
fyn'ecloeuTes  are  doubtless  unavoidable  in  a  certain  number 
of  cases,  but  they  should  be  ordered  only  as  a  last  resort. 
Not  only  from  the  social  aspects  of  the  inroblem,  but  from 
the  financial  as  well,  the  Government  would  be  far  better 
off  receiving  a  lower  rate  of  interest  from  good  citizens 
^»n«lfiny  to  their  homes  than  taking  over  the  properties  and 
finding  tenants  for  mly  55  percent — ^which  has  been  the 
experience  to  date. 

The  bill  now  before  the  House  would  reduce  the  interest 
rate  on  H.  O.  L.  C.  mortgages  to  3V^  percent  and  extend  the 
monthly  installment  payments  over  a  period  of  25  years 
Instead  of  15  or  10.  The  effect  would  be  to  reduce  the 
monthly  payments  per  $1,000  from  $7.92  to  $5.01.  The 
H.  O.  L.  C.  would  still  have  a  margin  of  almost  1  percent 
on  its  loans  and  the  lower  rate  would  enable  many  of  the 
^  more  worthy  families  to  keep  their  homes. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  to  which  this  bill  has  been 
assigned.  I  want  to  say  that  I  think  it  should  not  be  buried; 
that  it  should  be  favorably  reported. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Congress  reduced  the  interest  on  Federal 
■   land-bank  loans  to  3V&  percent.    Why  should  not  the  same 
thing  be  done  on  H.  O.  L.  C.  loans? 

Congress  has  Just  passed  the  housing  bill.  It  is  supposed 
to  ixt>vide  homes  for  slum  dwellers,  involving  a  large  por- 
tion of  expense  that  is  bOTne  in  no  ^y  by  those  people. 
ICany  other  forms  of  Qovemmeat  aid  ^volve  outright  i^ts 
of  money. 


These  H.  O.  L.  C.  people  are  paying  in  a  substantial  way 
for  the  benefits  they  receive.  It  seems  to  me  that  when 
the  Government  is  spending  millions  of  dollars  for  out- 
right gifts,  the  least  it  can  do  for  interest-paying,  distressed 
home  owners,  is  to  make  a  reasonable  reduction  in  that 
interest  charge  as  a  means  of  helping  them  keep  their  homes 
and  also  meet  the  obligation  of  their  debt. 


Monday  Holiday  Bill 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  HANCOCK 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  August  21   (legislative  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20), 

1937 

hb.  HANCOCK  of  North  CaroUna.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Monday  holiday  bill.  H.  H.  7349,  which  I  introduced  in  Con- 
gress about  3  months  ago,  is  designed  primarily  to  bring 
about  a  measure  of  control  over  the  occurrence  of  our  holi- 
days so  that  we  might  derive  from  them  the  maximum  of 
benefit  and  enjoyment.  The  bill  will  govern  at  the  start  the 
observance  of  holidays  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  authorized  to  call  upon  the 
Governors  of  the  various  States  so  that  it  may  be  made 
effective  throughout  the  Nation.  Under  its  present  terms  it 
might  be  extended  to  apply  to  all  Federal  employees 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  bill  is  patterned  after  the  plan  now  in  effect  in  many 
other  civilized  countries — England  being  a  notable  example — 
where  all  holidays,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  arranged 
to  fall  on  Monday.  The  plan  enables  the  working  people 
particularly  to  take  advantage  of  the  normal  week-end 
pause,  add  to  it,  and  thereby  to  soak  up,  so  to  speak,  batches 
of  lounging,  outdooring,  sleep,  travel,  or  whatever  they  hap- 
pen to  enjoy.  It  has  been  said  that  English  holidaying  is 
tacitly  dedicated  to  the  idea  that  a  true  holiday,  like  a  true 
love  affair,  must  have  some  length,  some  durability,  to  it, 
else  It  is  likely  to  end  before  it  is  well  begim.  Why  we 
Americans  have  not  adopted  this  highly  civilized  notion  of 
the  Monday  holiday  seems  almost  an  unanswerable  msrs- 
tery.  We  let  the  calendar  control  our  holidays  in  such  a 
way  that  they  fall  like  chance  fruit  from  the  calendar  tree, 
with  the  result  that  their  full  recreative  value  is  not  real- 
ized. When  we  do  get  a  day  off — say,  a  midweek  Memorial 
Day — we  frantically  attempt  to  crowd  too  much  Into  too 
short  a  time,  the  result  being  frequently  feverish,  exhaustive, 
and  unsatisfactory.  Now,  in  contrast  to  this  hectic  scurry- 
ing, consider  the  singular  blessed  Labor  Day  week  end.  which 
alwasrs  includes  a  Monday.  On  this  holiday  we  can  spend 
at  least  two  evenings  in  the  comfortable  certainty  that  we 
will  not  have  to  get  up  early  the  next  morning,  and  we  know 
that  we  will  have  at  least  two  mornings  when  we  can  take 
our  time  with  a  full,  free  day  ahead. 

We  should  not  forget  that  holidays  are  and  always  have 
been  movable  at  the  will  of  the  people  who,  after  aU.  cre- 
ated them.  To  paraphrase  scripture — holidays  exist  for 
man.  not  man  for  holidajrs.  We  have  ample  historical  pre- 
cedent to  know  that  the  calendar  itself  is  neither  immutable 
nor  exempt  from  change.  Under  our  present  system,  when 
a  legal  holiday  faUs  on  Sunday  it  is  customary  to  transfer 
Its  observance  to  Monday. 

Now.  to  attain  our  goal  of  a  long  week  end.  with  ltd 
benison  of  relaxation  and  playtime  for  everyone,  all  that  we 
need  to  do  is  declare  that  when  certain  holidays  fall  on  any 
day  other  than  Monday  we  shall  take  a  full  day  off  the 
following  Monday.  In  other  words,  we  shall  be  intelligently 
planning  oiu*  holldasrs  where  they  will  do  us  the  most  good. 
I  The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  proposes  to  carry  out  this 
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Idea  and  makes  only  three  exceptions — Christmas.  New 
Year's  Day,  and  Inauguration  Day.  the  latter  occurring  but 
once  in  4  jrears.  Tliere  would  be  no  change  in  the  observ- 
ance of  these  three  holldasrs. 

Some  may  ask.  But  why  Monday?  WeU,  Saturday  is 
already  a  full  holiday  for  some  and  a  half  holiday  for  most 
of  our  working  people.  By  fixing  Monday,  everyone  will 
get  at  least  a  2-day  respite  and  many  would  find  themselves 
with  a  full  3  days  of  pleasuring,  freedom,  or  recuperation. 
In  the  wcMtls  of  Mr.  Henry  Morton  Robinson,  if  these  are 
not  the  most  substantial  forms  of  riches  that  human  beings 
can  acquire,  then  the  whole  movement  toward  the  larger 
leisure  is  based  on  fallacy. 

It  is  my  reasoned  judgment  that  in  the  observance  of  our 
holidays  we  should  no  longer  bow  to  that  irresponsible  auto- 
crat, the  calendar,  which  only  seldom  is  gracious  enough  to 
toss  us  a  serviceable  Monday  but  of  tener  strands  us  in  the 
middle  of  the  week. 

We  all  know  that  the  legislative  stamp  of  approval  on  the 
Monday  holiday  bill  can  be  quite  slmi^  obtained.  The 
steps  required  to  enact  the  law  are  no  more  complicated  or 
difficult  than  the  daylight  savings  laws  which  are  passed 
by  our  assemblies  every  year.  As  in  my  bill,  the  Federal 
Government  can  declaie  a  legal  holiday  only  in  the  District 
of  C(dumbia.  the  Territories,  and  in  its  own  <^Bces  every- 
where. Therefore,  we  shall  need  a  Federal  holiday  law  and 
also  similar  State  laws.  Such  laws,  like  the  1^1  In  question, 
would  declare  in  essence  that  the  Monday  following  certain 
holidays — ^rather  than  the  holiday  Itself — shall  have  public 
observance.  I  am  confident  that  upcxi  careful  analysis  of 
the  purposes  and  consequences  of  this  plan  it  will  reccHn- 
mend  itself  to  us  as  n  significant  advance  in  the  civilized 
management  of  American  life. 


Far  Eastern  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  August  21   (legislative  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20), 

1937 


RADIO  INTERVUeW  OF  HON.  GERALD  P.  NTS.  OF  NORTH 
DAKOTA,  ON  AUGUST  30.  1937 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  radio  address  on  the  far  east- 
em  situation  delivered  by  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
ilMr.  Nye]  last  evening. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Tbotjt.  Senator  Ni«,  you  have  publicly  stated  that  you  fed 
the  neutrality  law  should  be  applied  in  the  far  eastern  situa- 
tion. Certain  reasons  and  arguments  have  been  offered  for  not 
applying  it — for  Instance,  that  It  would  favor  Japan.  I  should  Uke 
very  much  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  on  this  point. 

Senator  Ntx.  I  can  see  no  ground  for  holding  that  tlTe  law  would 
favor  Japan;  but  before  I  go  Into  that,  I  should  like  to  state  very 
definitely  that  the  pvirpose  of  the  neutrality  legislation  was  to 
keep  this  country  out  of  war.  The  question  at  whether  Its  im- 
plication In  any  given  Instance  woiild  work  to  the  greater  disad- 
vantage of  one  belligerent  or  another  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
naln  piirpoee.  By  adopting  a  policy  In  advance  and  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  make  Its  appUcatlon  automatic  Ck}Dgress  pro- 
tected the  Government  against  any  charges  of  unfrtrndllneas  In 
puttmg  the  law  Into  effect. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  application  of  the  law  to  China  and 
Japan  would  make  the  position  of  thoae  covmtries  more  nearly 
equaL  China  can.,  at  any  moment  that  Japan  wishes  to  establish 
a  blockade,  be  cut  off  from  munitions  and  all  other  supplies  The 
neutrality  law  would  at  least  prevent  Japan  from  getting  mu- 


nitions In  this  country,  and  by  prohlbttlag  loans  will  make  tt  more 
difficult  for  her  to  obtain  war  materials. 

Mr.  Ttotrr.  It  haa  alao  been  suggested — although  tiM  IdeA  Mems 
to  me  to  contradict  the  earlier  argument — that  Japan  would 
regard  enforcement  ct  the  neuti&Uty  law  as  an  unfriendly  act. 
Do  you  aae  anything  in  this  cuggestlonf 

Senator  Ntx.  I  have  Just  said  there  can  be  no  diaige  of  un- 
triendlineea  in  regard  to  a  policy  adopted  In  advaaot  If  It  la  auto« 
maticaUy  apidled.  The  longer  the  dday  in  Ita  appUcatlon.  the 
more  open  this  Government  la  to  the  charge  that  It  la  attemptinf 
to  weight  the  ecalea  one  way  or  another. 

Mr.  TfeoxTT.  I  noticed  in  the  press  this  morning  that  oonespopd* 
ents  who  have  been  in  touch  with  the  State  Department  feel  ttiat 
that  Department's  reason  for  hesitating  to  apply  neutrality  to  the 
Far  East  Is  that  we  are  committed  by  old  agreements  to  do  ova 
part  In  preventing  any  alteration  or  the  status  at  privileges  of 
foreigners  In  China.  Do  you  think.  Senator,  this  position  can  bo 
JusUfled? 

8enat<ur  Nts.  I  emphatlcaUy  do  not.  It  indicates  to  my  mind 
a  real  dangn*  that  the  State  Department  has  not  fully  grasped 
the  fact  that  Congress  Intended  when  it  passed  the  neutrality 
law  to  bring  about  what  policy  changes  were  nrrrsnsrj  to  protect 
the  American  people  against  foreign  wars.  I  earnestly  bdleve  that 
any  government  which  falls  to  make  protection  of- the  American 
pe^e  against  foreign  war  the  determining  piupose  In  all  Its 
poUcles  wlU  find  retribution  at  the  hands  of  the  pec^le. 

But  these  untenable  arguments  are  no  more  than  shabby  ex- 
cuses for  the  administration's  failure  to  carry  out  the  mandate 
of  Congress  and  Invoke  the  neutrality  law.  The  only  reason  so 
far  advanced  in  which  it  is  possible  to  take  any  stock  Is  that  of 
Secretary  Roper,  who  was  quoted  In  the  press  of  yesterday  as 
saying  that  if  we  stopped  trade  with  Japan  and  China,  those 
nations  would  transfo'  their  purchases  to  other  countries,  and 
woxild  then  be  reluctant  to  resimie  dealingB  with  this  one.  When 
I  read  that  statement  I  seemed  to  remember  sotnethlng  that  the 
President  said  in  1936  in  a  preelectkm  speech.  I  looked  It  up 
and  here  are  his  words  which  have  turned  out  to  be  good  prophecy. 
They  come  in  his  famous  peace  talk  at  Chautauqua:  "Neverthe- 
less— and  I  speak  from  a  long  experience — the  effective  mainte- 
nance of  American  neutrality  depends  today,  as  In  the  past,  on 
the  wisdom  and  determination  of  whoever  at  the  mmnent  occupy 
the  offices  of  President  and  Secretary  of  State. 

"It  is  clear  that  our  present  policy  and  the  measures  passed  by 
the  Congress  would  in  the  event  of  a  war  on  some  other  conti- 
nent reduce  war  profits  which  would  otherwise  accrue  to  Amer- 
ican citizens.  *  *  •  If  war  should  break  out  again  In  another 
continent,  let  us  not  blink  the  fact  that  we  wotdd  find  in  t^*^ 

coimtry  thousands  of  Americans  who,  seeking  »w*i«<i*^^^tr  riches 

fools'  gold — would  attempt  to  break  down  or  evade  ovir  neutraUty. 

"They  woxild  tell  you — and,  tmfortunately,  their  views  would  get 
wide  publicity — ^that  if  they  could  produce  and  ship  this  and  t>ii^. 
and  the  other  article  to  belligerent  nations  the  unemployed  of 
America  would  all  find  work.  They  would  teU  you  that  if  they 
could  extend  credit  to  warring  nations  that  credit  would  be  used 
in  the  United  States  to  build  homes  and  factories  and  pay  our 
debts.  They  would  tell  you  that  America  <mce  more  would  cap- 
ture the  trade  of  the  world.  To  resist  the  damor  of  that  greed. 
If  war  shotild  come,  would  require  the  unswerving  support  of  all 
Americans  who  love  peace. 

"If  we  face  the  choice  of  profits  or  peace,  tte  Nation  will  an- 
swer— must  answer — ^"We  choose  peace.'  It  Is  the  duty  of  all  of 
us  to  encourage  such  a  body  of  puUlc  opinion  In  this  country 
that  the  answer  will  be  clear  and  for  all  practical  puriKises 
unanimous." 

Those  were  the  President's  words,  and  Secretary  Roper's  state- 
ment proves  how  true  they  were;  but  the  Important  tMng  is  that 
Secretary  Roper  is  a  responsible  member  of  the  President's  Cab- 
inet, that  he  must  have  heard  Cabinet  ^f«mttlons  of  the  far 
eastern  sltuatkm,  and  that  neither  the  President  nor  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  made  any  statement  denying  that  the  argu- 
ments he  advances  are  the  ones  that  are  determining  our  policy. 

Not  only  are  such  statements  not  denied,  but  Congress  ^rtrf  the 
American  people  are  being  kept  In  the  dark  as  to  what  policy 
this  Government  does  intend  to  follow.  The  quickest  way  to 
clarify  it  for  our  people  and  for  the  world  is  to  mvoke  the  neu- 
trality law.  Today's  attack  on  the  flagship  Augustm  emphastaes 
the  imperative  importance  of  determining  now  what  our  policy 
Is  and  not  leaving  It  to  be  determined  by  some  such  agitating 
Incident. 

Mr.  Tbottt.  I  imderstand.  Senator,  that  the  State  Department 
feels  there  has  been  no  widespread  expression  from  the  people  In 
regard  to  what  our  policy  ought  to  be.  In  the  face  of  the  over- 
whelming popular  demand  for  the  neutrality  law,  can  you  explain 
this? 

Senator  Ntx.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  people  have  taken  It  for 
granted  that,  having  expressed  their  will  in  the  neutrmUty  legis- 
lation, that  law  will  be  carried  out.  Furthermore,  as  the  President, 
himself,  said  in  his  speech  which  I  quoted,  no  govenunent  is  justl- 
fled  In  leaving  the  coimtry  without  gviidance  on  matters  whl^i  so 
vitally  concern  it.  The  President's  words  were,  you  may  remember. 
"It  Is  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to  encourage  such  a  body  of  public 
opinion  in  this  country",  on  the  matter  of  a  eholoe  between 
and  profits,  "that  the  answer  will  be  clear  and  tat  aU 
purpoees  unanimoxis." 
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ICr.  Tbottt.  May  I  ask.  Senator  Nts,  whether  you,  youneU.  feel 
that  the  law  wlU  be  appUedf 

8enat(»-  Ntx.  To  say  that  I  do  not  beUeve  so  wotUd  be  to  say 
that  I  think  the  President  will  refuae  to  carry  out  a  clear  mandate 
of  Congress,  and  I  know  of  nothing  In  his  record  or  character  to 
lead  to  such  a  belief.  Dtfflcult  as  it  is  to  explain  the  delay.  I  have 
every  confldenoe  the  law  will  be  applied. 

In  August  1935  Congress  refused  to  adjourn  until  the  neutrality 
legislation  was  passed.  In  passing  the  law.  our  belief  was  that  an 
announcement  by  this  country  that  it  Intended  to  starve  wars 
would  act  as  a  deterrent  to  war.  If  the  law  is  to  have  this  effect 
it  must  be  applied  in  every  Instance  and  applied  promptly. 

Mr.  TaouT.  At  least  one  important  paper  this  morning  definitely 
charged  that  the  administration  was  not  going  to  apply  the  law, 
that  it  had  in  fact  gone  down  with  the  wind. 

Senator  Nts.  Such  a  charge,  to  my  mind,  was  irresponsible  and 
unfounded.  What  is  true,  however,  is  that  failure  to  apply  the 
law  has  left  the  way  open  for  the  press  to  start  an  anti-Japanese 
a^tation  which  may  have  very  serious  consequences,  though  I 
b^eve  that  earlier  experiences  when  the  press  has  encouraged  a 
war  spirit  and  created  a  war  situation,  finally  costing  many  thou- 
sands of  American  lives,  has  taught  the  American  people  to  take 
what  It  reads  in  Its  morning  headlines  calmly  and  to  think  for 
itself.  I  partlcuJarly  regretted  to  see  the  Washington  Post,  looked 
upon  as  a  responsible  and  dignified  paper,  raising  the  same  old 
war-guilt  cry  against  Japan  that  was  raised  against  Germany,  and 
that  the  world  now  knows  was  unjustified.  When  the  press  calls 
upon  us,  as  the  Post  does,  to  "stop  Japan",  there  is  no  way  to 
carry  out  that  phrase,  so  easy  to  write  while  you  sit  in  a  com- 
fortaMe  editorial  chair,  except  to  send  thousands  of  our  young 
men  to  die  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific.  If  It  Is  a  question  of 
war  with  Japan,  then  that  is  a  question  for  Congress  to  decide. 
It  would  be  a  question  which  the  people  themselves  woxild  have 
the  right  and  power  to  decide  if  the  war-referendum  amendment, 
introduced  In  the  House  by  Representative  Lttdlow,  and  which  I, 
myself,  introduced  In  the  Senate,  had  received  the  bacUng  of  the 
administration. 

M^.  TSouT.  Do  you  believe  that  this  referendiun  measure  jrou 
q)eak  of  has  a  chance  of  being  passed  at  the  next  session? 

Senator  Nts.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  will  be.  Already 
BBore  than  180  of  the  necessary  218  Members  of  the  Hotise  have 
signed  a  petition  which  will  get  it  out  of  committee,  and  the 
present  Japanese  situation  will  unquestionably  lead  to  a  popular 
demand  for  its  passage  and  ratification.  In  the  meantime,  the 
psople  should  give  the  Government  no  excuse  for  saying  that  they 
have  failed  to  hear  from  the  people  on  this  question  of  keeping 
out  of  war  in  the  Far  East. 

Mr.  TkouT.  Tliank  you  very  much.  Senator  Ntb. 


Library  of  Congress  and  Its  Legislative  Reference 
Service  Are  Rendering  Commendable  Service  to 
Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  August  21  {legislative  day  of  Friday.  Aug.  20), 

1937 

lit.  CRAWFORD.  lifr.  Speaker,  on  this,  the  adjournment 
day  of  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress.  I  be- 
Ueve  it  is  fitting  to  make  same  mention  and  c(»nmendation 
of  the  invaluable  service  that  has  been  rendered  Congress 
by  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Without  a  doubt  Members  of  Congress  hi^ve  made  greater 
use  of  the  library,  particularly  the  legislative  reference  serv- 
ice, during  the  session  Just  ending  than  in  any  other  session 
of  Congress  since  the  founding  of  the  Library.  I  have  used 
the  services  of  the  Library  innumerable  times  during  the  last 
three  sessions,  and  I  have  always  received  prompt  and  cour- 
teous assistance  in  each  instance.  I  am  sure  most  of  the 
Members  have  had  a  similar  experience. 

Many  debates  and  speeches  of  this  session  will  go  down  In 
history  alongside  those  of  other  intriguing  days  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Nation.  Speeches  in  Congress  oi  the  last 
8  mcmths  are  replete  with  excerpts  and  quotations  taken  from 
the  records  of  men  of  the  past.  Many  of  these  came  from 
books  and  documents  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

In  the  pressing  dasrs  of  legislation  being  shoved  through 
at  top  speed  and  under  pressure  and  at  a  time  when  the 
Nation  is  becoming  more  and  more  conscious  of  the  efFects 


of  national  legislation  upon  It,  there  comes  a  great  need  for 
a  means  of  ready  research  facilities  for  Members  of  Congress 
with  penetrating  minds  who  desire  to  be  fully  acquainted 
with  pending  legislation  before  casting  their  vote  upon  it. 

Statements  of  Macaulay  have  recently  been  dusted  off  and 
used  in  a  speech  that  is  still  a  magnet  for  comments,  both 
good  and  bad,  so  I,  too,  would  venture  to  quote  a  Macaulay 
statement,  though  this  one  is  not  intended  to  stir  emotions 
but  merely  to  cite  a  truth.    He  said: 

Men  are  never  so  likely  to  settle  a  question  rightly  as  when  they 
discuss  it  freely. 

The  wisdom  of  these  words  has  been  demonstrated  at  least 
once  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

NONPABTISAN    AND    XTNBIASXD 

Free  and  intelligent  discussion  is  dependent  to  a  great 
extent  upon  research.  Nonpartisan  and  unbiased,  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  has 
become  an  important  adjunct  to  Members  of  Congress. 

Although  this  Service  began  a  struggling  infancy  over  20 
years  ago,  it  was  not  until  it  entered  into  its  majority  years 
that  it  began  to  fimction  as  its  original  sponsors  in  Congress 
hoped  it  should.  Yet  it  appears  Members  of  Congress  are 
just  beginning  to  appreciate  and  take  advantage  of  this 
service  available  to  them.  I  believe  considerable  credit  for 
transforming  this  Service  from  its  swaddling  cloth  and  knee 
britches  era  into  the  facilities  of  a  man's-size  job  of  serving 
Congress  are  due  to  the  energy  and  sincerity  and  untiring 
efforts  of  Dr.  George  J.  Schulz,  Director  of  thi  Legislative 
Reference  Service. 

I  need  only  to  refer  to  the  increased  demands  made  upon 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  to  show  that  more  and 
more  we  are  relying  upon  that  organization  for  facts  and 
Information.  In  2  years  the  inquiries  made  of  this  division 
headed  by  Dr.  Schulz  have  increased  100  percent.  In  the  fiscal 
year  which  just  closed  the  Service  answered  4,793  inquiries. 
This  averages  approximately  nine  calls  from  each  Member 
of  the  House  and  Senate.  These  inquiries  have  been  handled 
efficiently  despite  a  decreased  force  of  workers  and  without 
additional  appropriations. 

Dr.  Schulz  and  his  35  assistants  might  well  be  called  the 
research  G-men  of  Congress,  who  confine  their  sleuthing 
to  himting  facts  and  figures  and  their  field  of  activities  to 
books,  documents,  newspapers,  and  magazines  of  today  or 
yesterday  or  a  decade  or  a  century  ago,  or  to  the  dusty 
shelves  of  the  archives.  They  are  concerned  with  research 
in  eccmomics,  political  and  social  science,  history,  and  law. 
Demands  are  made  on  them  by  Members  of  Congress  for 
information  on  finance,  taxation.  econ(Hnics,  constitutional 
history,  and  a  wide  variety  of  other  subjects. 

Probably  no  other  department  of  the  Government  Is  sub- 
jected to  so  much  pressure  from  Members  of  Congress  who 
often  make  their  demands  for  information  an  hour  before 
they  are  scheduled  to  deliver  the  speech  for  which  they  desire 
the  material  sought  or  even  during  the  debate  on  the  fioor 
of  the  House. 

Another  Job  assigned  to  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
by  Congress  and  which  I  know  many  Members  find  of  great 
value  in  their  offices  was  that  of  preparing  a  Digest  of  Public 
General  BiUs.  Tills  publication  began  during  the  final  ses- 
sion of  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress  and  11  volumes  were 
published.  There  will  probably  be  nine  volumes  this  year, 
eight  having  already  been  distributed  to  the  Members.  With 
scores  and  sometimes  hundreds  of  letters  reaching  our  desks 
on  many  days  and  involving  many  inquiries  on  legislation, 
we  are  able  to  tell  at  a  glance  the  nature  of  the  measure 
referred  to  by  checking  with  this  Digest  of  General  Bills. 
In  this  service  bills  of  general  public  Interest  are  brlefiy 
analjrzed  currently. 

"Hie  Legislative  Reference  Service  has  also  taken  upon 
itself  additional  work  from  time  to  time  by  engaging  in 
research  and  preparation  of  manuscripts  on  subjects  of 
currently  great  importance  and  general  public  interest. 

An  example  of  this  occurred  when  the  Supreme  Coiu^ 
issue  burst  into  fiame  and  spread  the  length  and  breadth 
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of  the  land.  During  the  months  of  February  and  Biarch  oi 
this  year  the  Legislative  Reference  Service  responded  to 
more  than  300  inquiries  relating  in  s(Hne  way  to  the  Presi- 
dent's message  on  the  subject.  The  Service  immediately  set 
about  to  prepare  a  document  which  will  soon  be  released 
under  Senate  Document  No.  91  and  entitled  Creation  of  the 
Federal  Judiciary.  This  document  is  based  partly  on  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  and  will  contain  a  vast 
amount  of  information  on  the  subject  with  which  it  deals. 

We  also  recall  that  fine  document  prepared  last  year  by 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service  aa  Provisions  of  Federal 
Law  Held  Unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Government  Printing  Office.  This  document 
has  received  much  praise  in  both  Houses.  Then  more  re- 
cently Dr.  Schulz  and  his  associates  have  prepared  a  mono- 
graph relating  to  the  creation  of  the  Senate  and  known  as 
Senate  Document  No.  45. 

All  of  these  services  rendered  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  command  the  attention  of  every  Member  of  this 
body.  I  sincerely  hope  that  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  not  yet  availed  themselves  of  the  facilities  of  this 
division,  will  make  themselves  acquainted  with  Dr.  Schulz 
upon  your  return  here  next  January  and  become  familiar 
with  what  his  division  can  do  in  aiding  to  participate  in 
Macaulay's  views  on  free  discussion  and  consequently  give 
our  Nation  better  legislation. 


James  P.  Buchanan 


p.  Bxj- 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26, 1937 

On  tbe  life,  character,  and  public  seryice  of  Hon.  Jai 
CHAMAM,  late  a  Representative  from  Texas 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  no  other  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  had  held  the  acquaintanceship  of  the  late 
James  P.  Bxtchanan  for  a  longer  period  than  it  had  been  my 
privilege  to  enjoy.  We  were  neighbors,  representing  ad- 
Joining  districts  having  mutual  Interests,  and  composed  of 
the  same  types  of  sturdy  citizenship.  That  which  was  good 
for  the  mnth  District  was  also  good  for  the  Tenth  District. 
Seldom,  if  ever,  did  we  cast  votes  in  confiict. 

I  recall  him  as  a  young  lawyer  struggling  along  the  path- 
way that  later  led  to  unusual  success  and  prominence  in  his 
profession.  He  was  county  attorney  of  his  county  about  the 
time  I  held  a  like  position  in  my  home  county.  I  recall  him 
as  district  attorney  of  his  judicial  district,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  State  legislature.  I  attended  State  conventions  with 
him  long  befmrd  he  came  to  Congress  and  served  on  the 
same  committees  with  him.  Whenever  it  was  his  duty  or 
privilege  to  serve,  he  exercised  the  same  good  judgment  and 
ability  that  distinguished  his  career  in  Congress.  The  late 
Senator  Joseph  W.  Bailey  once  told  me,  in  a  good-humored 
vein,  that  "Buck"  had  more  good  common  sense  for  his 
looks  than  any  man  he  had  ever  known.  The  circumstances 
under  which  that  statement  was  spoken  made  it  a  ccxnpli- 
ment  that  anyone  could  be  proud  of. 

a4r.  Buchanan  was  first  elected  to  Congress  at  a  special 
election  in  1913  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Hon.  A.  S.  Burleson,  who  had  been  appointed  Post- 
master General  by  President  Wilson.  This  was  in  the  Sixty- 
third  Congress,  and  we  have  two  other  distinguished  Texans 
serving  who  came  here  in  the  beginning  of  that  Congress. 
I  refer  to  the  Honoralile  Sam  Ratburn,  now  our  distinguished 
majority  leader,  and  Hon.  Hatton  W.  Sumners,  the  atde 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan served  for  many  years  on  the  Committee  on  AwJro- 
priations,  and  when  the  late  Joseph  W.  Byms  became 


Speaker  Mr.  Buchanan  was  advanced  to  the  chairmanship 
of  the  committee,  a  committee  which  in  many  respects  is 
the  most  powerful  and  important  in  Congress.  Under  his 
leadership,  while  many  billions  were  necessarily  apiHX>pri- 
ated  to  relieve  the  country  from  the  effects  <k  the  great 
depression,  his  good  judgment  and  guiding  hand  steered 
the  financial  ship  of  state  along  the  channels  that  saved 
the  taxpasrers  many  other  billions.  While  ever  watchful  of 
the  purse  strings,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  provide  money 
necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  or  relief  of 
humanity. 

Mr.  Buchanan  and  msrself  were  always  the  most  intimate 
of  friends,  and  on  many  occasions  I  scHight  and  acted  upon 
his  good  judgment  and  advice.  I  will  give  one  instance  of 
his  friendship  toward  me.  When  the  Texas  Legislature  was 
wrangling  over  the  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  of  re- 
districting  the  State,  bills  were  reported  and  probably  passed 
one  branch  of  the  legislature  which  placed  Mr.  Buchanan 
and  myself  in  the  same  district.  He  prepared  a  statement 
to  be  given  out  in  the  event  of  the  final  passage  of  such  an 
act  in  which  he  said  that  under  no  circimistances  would  he 
be  a  candidate  for  reelection,  and  that  he  would  actively 
support  me  against  any  candidate  who  might  announce. 
This  illustrated  his  type  of  manhood.  He  would  not 
hesitate  to  sacrifice  himself  for  a  friend.  His  extreme 
modesty,  though  a  virtue  possessed  by  but  few.  was  perhaps 
his  greatest  drawback  in  dealing  with  the  public.  Rather 
than  i^pear  as  "blowing  his  own  horn",  he  preferred  that 
his  good  deeds  go  unheralded  and,  in  many  instances,  un- 
known except  to  those  who  had  intimate  acquaintance  with 
his  record.  In  his  passing,  his  State  and  Nation  have  su»- 
tained  a  loss  they  can  ill  afford  to  bear. 


Letter  to  Gold  Star  Mothers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  August  21  {legislative  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20), 

1937 


LETTER  TO  THE  AMERICAN   GOLD   STAB  IfCXlUEUS 


Mr.  RANKIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  tmder  pOTinissi<xi  granted  mo 

to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recobo,  I  insert  below  a  letter 

to  the  American  Gold  Star  Mothers: 

Washimctom.  D.  C  August  20.  1937. 
To  the  American  Gold  Star  Mothers: 

Please  accept  my  heartfelt  tlumka  for  the  basket  of  beautiful 
flowers  which  you  sent  me  on  yesterday  as  an  expression  of  grati- 
tude for  my  services  in  connection  with  the  passage  of  H.  R.  63M, 
known  as  the  Gold  Star  Mothers  biU. 

You  oould  not  have  sent  a  more  touching  or  appropriate  gift. 
Every  flower,  every  petal,  every  leaf  to  me  represents  the  life  of 
one  of  those  noble  boys  who  made  the  sufweme  sacrifice  In  the 
Wrarld  War. 

These  flowers  are  fitting  reminders  of  that  beautiful  and  pa- 
triotic courage  with  which  the  mothers  ot  those  sons  re^Minded 
to  the  caU  of  their  country  and  smilingly  braved  the  excruciating 
ordeal  of  cheering  onward  with  unquestioning  devotion  the  sons 
they  were  never  to  see  again. 

I  want  you  to  know.  I  want  every  Gold  Star  Mother  and  de- 
pendent father  who  lost  a  son  in  that  conflict  to  know  that 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  every  member  <a  the  Veterans'  CkMninlttse 
to  assist  in  bringing  about  the  passage  of  this  meritorious  leffim- 
lation  which  instires  that  no  mother  or  father  of  a  World  War 
veteran  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  that  war  wlU  ever 
be  forced  to  seek  the  bread  lines  or  the  relief  roUs,  so  long  as 
the  cotintry  these  boys  served  is  able  to  care  for  them.. 

President  Roosevelt  was  kind  enough  to  send  me  the  pen  wltli 
which  he  signed  this  bill,  and  I  am  taking  the  liberty  ot  presenting 
It  to  you  to  be  preserved  as  a  memento  and  a  reminder  of  the 
Nation's  gratitude  for  the  sacrifices  you  have  made  and  the  aenrloea 
you  rendered  in  laying  such  glorioqa  tributes  upon  the  alt«  ot  yoor 
country. 
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May  yoa  spend  the  remainder  of  your  lives  In  the  enjoyment  of 
that  qiUet  and  Ideal  peace  they  fought  ao  valiantly  to  restore  and 
preserve,  cheered  by  their  memories  and  conscious  of  having  ren- 
dered yoxir  country  the  greatest  possible  service:  and  may  Ood  bless 
you  and  keep  you  is  the  earnest  prayer  of  every  member  oS  this 
Mmmlttee.  ezi»essed  through  their  chairman,  and 
Tour  sincere  friend, 

J.  E.  Rankin, 
Chatrman,  Committee  on  World  War  Veterma'  LegMation. 


Enforcement  of  Immigration  Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CABOLIMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Satttrday,  August  21  {legislative  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20), 

1927 


STATEMENT  BY  JAMEB  H.  PATTEN 


1ST.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  on  July  27  I  had  printed 
In  tlie  Rbcoro  the  part  of  an  enlightening  statement  by  Mr. 
James  H.  Patten,  with  reference  to  the  work  done  by  the 
consuls  of  the  State  Department  and  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  in  enforcing  oiur  immigration  laws 
under  the  1924  quota-restriction  law.  I  am  informed  that 
the  hearings  on  the  four  immigration  bills  introduced  in 
the  House  by  Representative  Joi  Starites.  of  Alabama,  and 
in  the  Senate  by  myself,  on  which  that  statement  was  made 
May  26,  will  probably  not  be  printed.  As  the  remaining 
leviaed  portion  of  Mr.  Patten's  statement  is  a  very  inter- 
esting analysis  and  comparative  study  of  H.  R.  6391.  now 
in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Immigration  and  likely  to  be 
considered  by  the  Senate  next  session,  and  the  Stames- 
Reynolds  bills,  most  of  whose  provisions  are  bound  to  be 
pressed  in  connection  with  any  consideration  of  the  House 
bin,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  remainder  of  Mr. 
Patten's  statement  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro,  as  follows: 


FAST  or  arrATSMSMT  BT  IfS.  JAMia  H.  PATTSM  BETOIS  THS  ROUSB  COM- 
OH  ncMIGRATIOir  AND  NATUaAUZATIOM.  MAT  36,  1937 


Mr.  Pattbh.  The  memberahlps  for  which  I  speak  are  not  opposed 
to  eztexuUng  mercy  In  reaUy  meritorious  deportation  hardship 
cases  to  dtsening  altens.  Tlwy  are  in  favor  of  it,  but  they  want 
only  really  mferitorious  hardship  cases  reUeved  and  clemency  ex- 
tended only  to  desmrlng  aliens,  and  then  only  after  the  facts  have 
been  publicly  developed.  Tliey  are  <q>posed  to  it  being  done  be- 
hind dosed  doors  or  by  bills  that  have  not  been  caref\illy 
considered  in  committee  and  deliberately  passed  by  Congress. 

There  are  bound  to  b«  border-line  hardship  cases  that  ought 
-io  be  reliered.  and  there  always  wUl  be.  but  they  ought  not  to  be 
reUeved  by  setting  up  a  dictator  who  could  depart  or  not  deport, 
legalise  or  not  -  legalise,  illegal  aUen  entries,  past,  present,  and 
fuQire.  and  who  could  even  change  the  admlssloins  of  nonimmi- 
grant and  nocuiuota  aliens,  like  visitors,  students,  embassy  em- 
plujeas.  and  toinlsts.  into  quota-Immigrant  admlsslcms  for  perma- 
nent residence,  as  was  provided  In  the  original  Kerr-CooUdge  bill. 
The  original  Bsrr-Ooolldge  bill  provided  for  such  as  and  If  she 
"finds  In  the  public  Interest"  and  thinks  the  aliens  "of  good  char- 
acter" and  "finds"  the  alien  has  been  here  10  years  or  the  alien 
has  found  some  near  relative:  that  is,  married  some  American 
woman,  for  instance.  Change  the  law  as  you  will,  so  long  as  there 
to  any  law  there  always  will  be  occarional  meritorious  cases 

Tht  CHAnuiAM  pro  tempan  (interposing).  T^e  admission  of 
these  was  only  allowed  in  the  event  they  could  go^back  and  qualify 
;under  the  quotas  and  get  in  here.  Why  send  them  back  when  they 
could  go  there  and  g^  the  visa  azKl  turn  aroimd  and  come  back 
here? 

ICr.  PATmr.  Bvery  one  of  them  not  only  broke  thetr  promises 
but  also  broke  the  law.  When  an  alien  enters  "nonimmigrant" 
or  "nonquota",  as  a  visitor  or  a  student.  It  is  on  the  express  con- 
dition and  on  his  definite  promise  that  he  Is  not  relinquishing 
his  foreign  residence.  Is  not  seeking  admission  for  permanent  resi- 
dence here,  and  win  not  chimge  his  temporary  admtasion  stattis. 
<  Aceording  to  the  rules  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  temporary 
entrants  have  to  come  from  an  "unrelinquished  residence  abroad" 
and  they  must  promise  and  swear  that  all  they  are  ctxnlng  for 


la  a  temporary  purpose  and  on  a  temporary  mission,  and  that  as 
soon  as  that  temporary  mission  Is  consummated  they  will  depart 
from  the  United  States  and  will  not  do  anything  to  change  that 
temporary-admission  status  while  here. 

The  Chairman  pro  tempKjre.  The  temporary  admissions  are 
extended  from  time  to  time.  The  bill  never  contemplated  that 
anybody  would  be  allowed  to  come  In  here  who  had  violated  the 
l&w 

lir.  Patten.  It  would  be  an  evasion  of  the  law  If  they  were  let  In 
as  nonimmigrant  visitors  or  nonquota  embassy  employees  and  th6il 
permitted  to  stay  permanently  as  quota  immigrants  "for  permanent 
residence",  and  they  would  be  breaking  their  promises  as  well  as 
the  law  if  they  did  so. 

The  Chairman  pro  tempore.  Suppose  they  came  as  a  visitor  and 
stayed  6  months  and  then  could  go  back  and  get  their  visa  and 
return  legally  and  be  admitted  here  legaUy.  What  Is  the  use  of 
sending  them  back? 

Mr.  Patten.  It  would  be  an  Inducement  and  Incitement  to  law 
evasion  and  law  breaking  not  to  make  them  go, back.  Every  alien 
abroad  wanting  to  get  in  could  easily  resort  to  such  a  law-evasion 
device  and  make  quota  restriction  and  the  1924  law  a  farce  and 
nxillity.  Such  a  law  would  be  an  invitation  to  aliens  to  evade 
our  laws.  It  would  be  xuifair  to  the  law-observing  aliens.  We 
have  enough  law  evaders  in  this  country  without  Importing  any 
more.  It  would  be  using  the  "humane"  exception  In  the  law  to 
nullify  the  whole  law,  the  very  declared  object  and  purpose  of 
the  proponents  of  the  Kerr-Coolldge  bill  relatives  relief  devices 
at  their  conferences  as  far  back  as  1926. 

Thi  memberships  I  represent  are  opposed  to  H.  R.  6391,  Intro- 
duced in  the  House  on  the  afternoon  of  April  14th  and  favorably 
report^  by  this  conmiittee  the  next  forenoon,  before  even  printed 
copies  were  available  to  the  public  and  which  contained  new  mat- 
ter like  section  9  not  to  be  found  in  any  previous  bill  on  which 
any  hearing  had  been  held  and  on  which  hearings  ought  to  be  held 
to  identify  the  object  and  purpose  of  the  section  and  to  identify  the 
aliens  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  United  States  contrary  to 
law.  H.  R.  6391  is  substantially  the  compromise  draft  submitted 
to  Congressman  Starnxs  and  Senator  Reynolds  last  June,  when 
It  became  perfectly  clear  the  pending  Kerr-Coolidge  bill  coxild 
not  pass  either  branch  of  Congress. 

The  Chairman  pro  tempore.  Who  submitted  that? 

Mr.  Patten.  Commissioner  MacCormack.  There  were  others 
present  at  the  conference. 

The  Chairman  pro  tempore.  I  never  heard  of  It  before. 

Mr.  Patten.  It  was  common  report  at  that  time. 

At  the  conference  with  the  Senator  and  Congressman,  the  lata 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  finally  admitted  that  the  Depart- 
ment would  not  be  satisfied  with  any  such  limited  discretionary 
authority  as  this  draft  contained  and  expected  if  Congress  once 
admitted  the  soundness  thereof,  to  press  Congress  until  all  the 
three  major  and  four  minor  autocratic  discretions  In  the  original 
Kerr-Coolidge  bills  were  gotten,  on  the  logical  ground  that  If  such 
discretions  for  4  years,  and  as  to  8,000  are  good,  they  must  be  good 
for  all  time,  and  for  any  number  of  aliens.  It  Is  also  a  fact,  I  am 
sure,  that  the  Senator  and  Congressman  were  assured  that  If  they 
would  sponsor  the  compromise,  it  would  remove  departmentid 
opposition  to,  but  not  get  open  support  for,  their  bills,  even  alien- 
registration  bills. 

The  memberships  I  represent  prefer  the  Reynolds-Stames  de- 
portaUon  bill,  H.  R.  4353  (S.  1365)  to  H.  R.  6391,  principally 
became  the  Reynolds-Stames  bill  has,  in  section  1,  seven  Instead 
of  only  the  four  additional  deportable  classes  of  alien  lawbreakers 
In  6391,  and  does  not  contain  any  of  the  discretionary  authority  in 
6391  to  nullify  the  law. 

Mr.  TATLoa.  Is  that  the  Dies  bill  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Patten.  Yes.  H.  R.  4353  has  far  stronger  language  than 
the  Dies  bill  6391.  And  further,  H.  R.  4353  (S.  1365)  does  not 
have  the  objectionable  discretions  H.  R.  6391  has  In  sections  2  and 
9.  Why,  section  2  of  H.  R.  6391  makes  even  the  deportation  of 
future  moral-txirpitude  criminals  discretionary  with  the  Secretary 
as  well  as  alien  smugglers  and  gunmen  provided  for  in  section  1 
of  the  bill.  H.  R.  4353  contains  rational,  fair,  and  Just  provisions 
for  the  relief  of  real  hardship  cases  by  compelling  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  report  such  cases  to  Congress  annually  for  action, 
instead  of  piling  them  up  in  the  Department  of  Labor  as  "stayed", 
back  of  her  demand  for  more  discretionary  authority,  and  for  the 
very  authority,  she  Is  now  exercising,  and  asking  for  in  the  Kerr- 
Coolldge  bills. 

H.  R.  6391  could  be  made  Into  a  fair  bill  by  amending  sections 
1  and  2,  and  striking  out  all  of  section  9,  which  Is  a  sort  of  a 
"pig  In  a  poke",  indefinite,  blanket  authority  to  admit  100  aliens 
who  got  into  this  country  more  easily,  as  either  nonimmigrants  or 
nonquota  aliens,  by  representing  they  came  for  a  temporary  pur- 
pose, did  not  relinquish  their  foreign  residences,  and  promised  they 
would  depart  as  soon  as  their  temporary  missions  were  consum- 
mated. 

If  these  100  aliens  section  9  gives  authority  to  allow  to  re- 
main here,  as  stated  In  the  House  report  accompanying  the  bill, 
are  a  well-defined  and  well-known  group  of  very  desirable  addi- 
tions to  the  cultural,  industrial,  and  scientific  fraction  of  our 
popxilatlon,  they  ought  to  be  identified,  and  the  facts  and  rea- 
sons for  such  special  legislation  made  known,  and  then  admitted 
by  congressional  action  after  public  hearings,  as  were  the  Whilp 
Russians  and  others. 

TO  confer  any  such  Indefinite,  wide,  blanket  authority  like  this 
an  an  administrative  official   is  bad  legislative  practice,  a  bad 
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precedent,  and  would  be  a  bad  law.  llie  very  limitations  in  time 
and  number  compromise  and  Impeach  these  two  legislative  pro- 
posals In  sections  2  and  9  of  H.  R.  6391.  and  are  admissions  con- 
fessing such  autocratic  discretions  are  bad.  Under  section  9 
anarchists,  persons  Ineligible  to  citlaenshlp.  prostitutes,  or  any 
other  aliens  could  be  allowed  to  stay  in  the  United  States. 

If  H.  R.  6391  Is  to  pass,  the  wmd  "hereafter",  in  line  10.  page 
1,  should  be  stricken  out  unless  you  want  to  make  the  Utiited 
States  an  alien  criminal  resort,  legalization  of  illegal  alien  en- 
tries In  section  7  limited  to  aliens  who  have  American  wives  or 
children,  and  section  9  should  not  only  be  stricken  out  but  sec- 
tl<m  2  should  be  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  "may  permit 
to  remain  In  the  United  States",  in  lines  10  and  11.  on  page  8, 
and  there  shoxild  be  substituted  thertfor  something  like  the  fcd- 
lowlng:  "Shall  report  annually  to  Congress  and  make  available 
to  the  public  in  annxial  report  or  otherwise  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 15  each  year  the  name  of  and  all  the  facts  about":  and  the 
contents  of  paragraph  (b)  of  the  section  should  be  sicken 
out  and  there  should  be  inserted  therefor  some  such  paragraph 
as  the  following:  "(b)  Any  alien  so  rqxnted  for  whom  Congress 
shall  fail,  at  the  session  to  which  his  name  has  been  so  repoted 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labcx-.  to  enact  relief  legislation,  shall  be  de- 
ported in  accordance  with  law  within  00  days  of  adjournment." 

ScHne  such  formxila  for  the  relief  of  so-called  hardship  cases 
is  American.  To  allow  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  any  other 
administrative  ofllcer  or  committee,  composed  of  pollticid  offlclals. 
to  autocratically  nullify  the  law  is  bound  to  result  In  a  fiuctxiat- 
ing  policy  varying  from  alien  coddling  to  alien  bcUtlng,  and  make 
a  bad  situation  worse  for  both  the  alien  and  America. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  existing  method  of  relief  by  private  bills 
depends  too  much  upon  the  alien's  p<dltical  pull  or  his  friends* 
Influence,  or  their  knowledge  of  the  ropes  down  here,  and  available 
funds. 

C<mgre8s  has  extended  relief  r^ieatedly  and  quickly.  In  1930 
a  special  law,  couched  in  general  terms,  was  enacted  as  Public 
Law  No.  499  ai  the  Seventy-first  Congress,  that  admitted  the 
Ulrlch  woman,  who  had  been  ocmvlcted  repeatedly  of  shoplifting 
in  Germany.  Last  year  Rosa  Piar  was  admitted  legally.  Private 
Law  425,  Seventy-fourth  Coagreaa,  although  she  had  committed 
perjury,  deliberately  Impersonating  an  American  citizen  In  order 
to  avoid  waiting  her  quota  tiun,  and  had  lat^  entered  the  United 
States  Illegally. 

This  year  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  an  alien  was  gotten  through 
Congress  within  3  months,  canceling  deportation  proceedings, 
although  the  alien  admitted  he  had  done  time  for  a  moral  turpi- 
tude crime  In  Italy.  I  do  not  find  the  bill  H.  R.  4451  on  the 
legislative  calendar  of  this  committee,  printed  March  29,  although 
the  House  Calendar  shows  that  the  bill  H.  R.  4451  was  Introduced 
on  February  4.  reported  by  this  committee  February  17.  pftfsed  by 
the  House  March  2,  passed  by  the  Senate,  after  committee  report. 
May  8,  and  Is  now  Private  Law  79,  reaching  the  White  House 
diuing  the  President's  recent  vacation  absence,  but  getting  signed 
within  the  required  10  legislative  days. 

The  niimber  79  of  that  private  law  shows  that  Ccmgress  al- 
ready this  session  has  extended  mercy  in  78  other  instances  for 
something  or  other.  Tlie  alien  Involved  admitted  at  the  de- 
portation and  habeas  corpus  proceedings  that  he  had  com- 
mitted a  crime  In  Italy  In  1917,  and  seems.  If  current  reports 
are  true,  to  have  perjured  hlmseU  at  the  time,  and  to  have 
been  guilty  of  having  committed  still  another  moral  turpitude 
crime  in  Italy  in  19SS,  to  have  done  which  he  must  have  sub- 
sequently entered  the  United  States  illegally.  Conflicting  state- 
ments as  to  the  facts  in  this  case  show  tlie  need  of  a  fact- 
finding formula. 

The  CwATiMAW  pro  tempore.  I  would  like  to  see  a  splendid, 
constructive  act  to  meet  the  situation  and  accomplish  not  only 
the  deportation  of  those  who  ought  to  be  taken  away  but  to 
prevent  other  people  from  coming  in  here.  X  say  that  un- 
qualifiedly and  my  every  act  Is  In  favor  of  that.  You  complain 
about  discretion  being  vested  in  scnnebody  in  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

Mr.  Pattxw.  I  complain  about  the  discretion  In  the  Department 
of  State  Just  the  same  as  I  do  about  the  Department  of  Labor, 
although  I  approve  what  the  consuls  have  done. 

The  Chasucan  pro  ten^xu-e.  And  you  suggested  to  us.  and  it 
was  accepted  by  the  members  of  this  committee,  that  probably 
the  best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  let  these  matters  come  before 
this  committee.  How  would  you  like  the  law  to  be  admin- 
istered? 

Mr.  Pattkn.  I  still  think  Congress  should  control  our  im- 
migration and  dep<xtatlon  policies.  I  have  Just  quoted  amend- 
ments to  H.  R.  6391  that  I  think  would  bring  about  the  proper 
solution  of  these  hardship  cases  and  provide  a  formula  that  is 
fair  and  Just,  and  that  would  result  in  a  uniform  policy  and 
even-handed  Justice. 

The  ease  and  dispatch  with  which  the  alien  got  relief  in  H.  R. 
4451  has  been  publicized  in  the  press  around  New  York  by  his 
law3rer,  and  seems  unfair  to  other  aliens  who  have  had  their  bills 
and  petitions  pending  all  these  months  and  even  years,  nearly 
4,000  such  cases  having  accumvilated  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
the  past  4  years. 

If  the  relief  remedy  Just  suggested  had  been  law.  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  had  to  report  annually  all  hardship  cases,  instead 
of  back-logging  them  behind  her  demand  for  more  Kerr-Coolidge 
bill  autocratic  authority,  to  favor  those  she  alone  thinks  of  good 
character,  and  In  the  public  interest  to  favor,  such  favorlttam 


as  in  H.  R.  44S1  would  not  have  been  possible,  and  each  and 
every  hardship  case  would  have  been  before  Ooognss  fOr  action 
without  regard  to  alleg«l  political  pull,  an  immigration  lawyerli 
Influence,  friends  at  court,  or  other  handicaps  and  advantages, 
or  accidental  breaks — complaints  expressed  in  recent  letters  to 
me,  enclosing  the  newq>aper  clippings  about  thto  case.     •     •     • 

The  CKATBMaw  pro  temp<ve.  When  you  say  that  these  things 
are  being  kept  up  there,  backlogged  up  there- 
Mr.  Pattsn  (interposing).  They  are  being  kept  undeported. 
contrary  to  law.  back  of  a  demand  for  autocratic  authority  to 
enforce  or  not  enforce  the  law  as  she  finds  in  the  puUic  interest. 
and  not  as  Congress  and  the  law  directs  and  says.  Why  should 
Congress  have  to  go  or  send? 

The  Secretary  should  report  all  about  all  these  alien  lawbreaker* 
she  has  favmed  by  allowing  to  remain  in  our  country.  If  you 
will  permit  me,  that  Is  Jiist  why  I  suggest  the  facts  about  these 
favored  alien  lawbreakers  be  sent  to  Congress  annually  so  that 
you  will  not  have  to  r\m  after  and  ferret  out  the  facta,  and  that 
there  may  be  less  difference  of  opinion  ss  to  the  facts  and  as 
to  whether  there  has  been  favoritism,  undue  pnJtH/«^i  fn«»'»*»w<» 
and  even  graft. 

Such  favoritism  as  shown  In  this  case  to  this  alien,  who  got 
his  bill.  EL  R.  4451.  through  this  Congress  In  8  months,  and  that 
is  now  Private  Law  No.  79.  would  not  have  been  possible,  if  there 
were  some  such  law  as  I  suggest,  and  each  and  every  hardship 
case,  as  well  as  his,  woxild  have  been  before  Congress  for  action, 
without  regard  to  political  pull,  a  paid  lawyer,  certain  friends  at 
court,  and  other  handicaps  and  advantages,  or  accidental  breaks, 
that  are  charged  in  letters  I  have,  enclosing  clippings  about  this 
case,  which  has  been  publiciaed  In  papers  around  New  York 
City  to  the  point  of  otHnmerciaUsation  by  a  White  Plains'  immi- 
gration lawyer  with  alleged  p<^tical  pull  and  oongressional 
Influence. 

I  have  no  particular  interest  In  the  cancelation  ot  the  deporta- 
tion proceedings  In  the  case  of  the  alien  Branchloelll.  Let  me 
repeat,  I  ,thlnk  meritorious  cases  ought  to  be  relieved,  but  not 
by  some  person  behind  closed  doors,  or  by  private  bills  that  may 
get  the  breaks  or  have  behind  them  polltlOAl  pull,  friends  who 
"know  the  ropes",  or  have  plenty  of  ftinds,  and  an  inmiigration 
lawyer,  who  at  once  advertises  his  wares  in  news  articles  upon  the 
passage  of  the  law.  as  has  been  done  in  this  Instance. 

I  cite  this  particular  Instance  and  this  partlciilar  bill  getting 
through  Congress  within  8  months  after  It  was  introduced  as 
evidence  of  favoritism,  to  this  alien.  X  cite  It  also  as  proof  relief 
can  be  gotten  from  Congress  speedily.  There  are  nearly  four 
thousand  "hardship"  deportation  cases  In  the  DepartnMnt  still 
hanging  fire  and  many  bills  that  were  introduced  long  before 
this  bill  was  Introduced  are  still  in  this  committee  and  not 
through  Congress.  I  think  we  need  a  formula  that  tm  Jtist  and 
fair  to  all.  I  say  It  Is  favoritism  for  Congress  to  do  what  was 
done  for  this  particular  alien  and  not  to  do  anything  for  all  the 
other  applicants  tot  relief.  I  say  it  is  shameful  an  immigration 
lawyer  is  publicizing  it  and  using  it  commercially. 

Mr.  Spakkman.  Mr.  Patten,  I  notice  you  crttictae  dtocretion 
being  given  and  you  criticize  prlvi|ite  bills.  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  Just  what  you  propose.  You  say  you  do  not  oppose 
the  relief  cases,  those  that  are  good  cases,  being  taken  care  of. 
but  I  have  not  learned  as  yet  how  you  propose  to  take  care  of 
them. 

Bir.  PATTKir.  Perh^M.  I  did  not  make  myself  dear.  I  do  not 
oppose  relief  in  meritorious  hardship  cases  by  omnibus,  private- 
bill  legislation,  or  Joint  rescdutlon  at  all  after  a  development 
ot  the  facts.  Let  me  finish  this  case  and  I  will  then  try  to  make 
clear  what  I  mean. 

One  week  ago  Monday.  I  heard  a  Congressman  telephoning 
Department  of  State  oflidals  for  the  facts  about  this  Mamaro- 
neck  cobbler.  All  I  have  to  say  is  that  if  CoDgress,  from  which  I 
heard,  at  that  time  had  had  before  it  a  report  from  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  another  report  from  consuls  of  the  Dqiartaient  of 
State,  with  all  the  pertinent  facts  about  the  aUen.  eitha  H.  B. 
4451  would  not  have  passed  <»-  It  would  have  been  amendiwd  to 
include  another  conviction  in  Italy  in  1923. 

Mrs.  O'Dat.  Are  you  sure  of  that? 

Mr.  Pattkn.  I  heard  Congressman  STABins  telephoning  the 
Department  of  State  and  he  said  Department  offlRlals  said  the 
record  showed  another  conviction  in  Italy  in  1923. 

Mrs.  O'Dat.  He  received  a  Crown  pardon  after  he  bad  been  here. 

Mr.  Pattxn.  He  received  a  Crown  pardon  in  1921,  when  he  said 
he  would  come  to  America.  That  is  the  record,  and  it  has  been 
so  stated  even  by  his  lawyer  In  newspaper  articles  I  have. 

Mr.  Tatloe.  What  was  his  second  crime? 

Mr.  Pattsn.  Larceny  in  1923. 

Mrs.  O'Dat.  Where? 

Mr.  Patten.  In  Italy.  He  swore  in  the  deportation  proceedings 
he  had  not  been  out  of  this  country  since  he  entered  the  United 
States  in  1921.  Department  of  State  offlclals  told  Congressman 
Starnxs  the  records  show  he  was  convicted  in  Italy  In  1923  of 
another  moral  turpitude  crime  there  then.  If  he  was.  he  must 
have  left  the  United  States  and  reentered  illegally.  Anyway,  it 
seems  he  has  been  twice  convicted  in  Italy.  I  understand  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  a  record  of  only  one  legal  entry,  and 
that  was  previous  to  1923.  I  do  not  care  anything  about  thia 
particular  case.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  Is  that  tf  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secretaiy  ot  State  were  req[iilrBd  to 
report  all  hardship  cases  annually  to  Congress  with  an  the 
pertinent  facts,  m  well  as  their  reasons  for 
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aliens  could  be  ftrj  easily  relieved  by  Congress  In  real  meri- 
torious deportation  eases  even  by  Joint  resolution.  There  would 
not  be  the  difference  of  opinion  and  the  fight  that  developed  in 
the  House  against  the  omnlbiis  bill  2  weeks  ago  yesterday  over 
the  facts  about  the  aliens  Involved.  TcMlay  there  Is  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  what  the  facts  are  and  as  to  whether  there  are 
leally  any  hardship  In  some  of  the  cases  covered  by  that  bill. 
With  the  facts  before  you.  these  hardship  cases  cotUd  be  settled 
right  and  without  all  these  ugly  rumors  of  favoritism.  Immigra- 
tion lawyers'  claims,  and  the  like.  Does  that  answer  your  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  SrssKMAN.  Tea. 

Mr.  PAiTBir.  If  yoa  would  require  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  In- 
stead of  Hanfciwg  thess  cssss  In  the  Department,  as  she  has 
banked  nearly  4,000  of  them  back  of  her  Kerr-Ckwlldge  bllU.  and 
compelling  you.  If  you  want  to  find  out  about  cme  of  them,  to 
go  down  to  her  oflloe  and  ferret  out  the  facts — you  do  not  have 
the  time  to  go  on  many  more  errands  to  departments,  I  assume — 
but.  If  she  were  req\ilred  to  make  an  annual  report  of  all  hard- 
ship cases  by  the  16th  of  Jamuuy,  and  the  Department  of  State 
had  to  report  what  its  consuls  knew  or  could  find  out  about  the 
pirrfon^'  history  In  these  cases.  I  do  not  believe  It  would  take 
very  many  hours  for  Congress  to  extend  relief  In  meritorious 
hardship  cases  to  deserving  aliens. 

M^.  R^BB.  As  I  understand  it,  yon  are  not  finding  fault  :n  par- 
tSeular  with  either  the  State  Deputment  or  with  the  Labor  Depart- 
mmt  as  to  how  they  have  handled  the  discretionary  matters? 

Mr.  Patrw.  Well,  to  be  perfectly  frank.  I  like  what  the  State 
Department  has  done  and  do  not  like  what  the  Department  of 
lAbor  has  done.  I  think  there  Is  some  law  for  the  former  but 
absolutely  none  for  staying  the  deportation  of  over  3J000  alien 
lawbreakers  for  4  years.  Existing  law  expressly  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  take  Into  custody  and  deport  these  alien  law- 
brealurs.  She  has  taken  them  into  custody  and  then  turned  them 
loose  Instead  of  deporting  them,  and  some  of  them  are  so  lost 
tn  the  crowd  they  never  will  be  recaptured.  The  fact  that  she 
seeks  authority  in  her  Kerr-Coolldge  bills  to  turn  them  loose  shows 
she  knows  she  does  not  have  the  authority  she  is  now  exercising. 

Mr.  Rsaa.  Now,  then,  what  you  want  to  do  is  to  not  place  dis- 
cretionary powers  with  either  the  State  Department  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  but  you  want  to  provide  a  measure  by  which  all  of 
the  so-called  hardship  eases  will  be  brought  before  this  commit- 
tee by  a  report  from  the  Department  of  Labor.  That  Is  all  there  is 
to  It,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  PATRir.  Compel  her  to  make  a  report  annually,  and  the 
Department  of  State  In  conjunction,  so  that  Congress  can  have 
the  facts  before  Instead  of  after  she  has  acted  as  provided  In 
H.  R.  6391. 

-The  CHAnuaur  pro  tempore.  Supposing  we  agreed  to  that;  we 

get  them  down  here  when  we  pass  on  these  individual  case^;  sup- 

'  pose  we  write  that  part  of  the  Stames  bill  into  the  Dies  bill; 

would  not  the  sum  total  of  the  bill  go  a  long  ways  toward  being 

a  wonderful  piece  of  legislative  action? 

Mr.  Pattsw.  Absolutely;  the  Stames-Reynolds  part  of  the  bin 
would  be  wonderful,  and  the  more  wonderful  the  more  of  most 
of  the  Stames  Reynolds  bills  that  are  incorporated  in  H.  B.  0391. 

The  CHAnucAH  pro  tempore.  If  we  will  take  that  out  of  the 
Stames  bill  and  write  it  into  the  Dies  bill,  will  we  not  have 
made  a  long  stride  forward  toward  taking  care  of  the  situation? 

Mr.  Pattbv.  Par  better  than  no  legislation.  The  fotir  addi- 
tional deportable  clsasss  added  by  the  Dies  bill  are  desirable  if 
the  word  "hereafter"  is  stricken  out  of  the  first  class  in  section  1, 
narcotic  addicts  are  added  to  the  third  class  and  "for  gain"  is 
stricken  out  of  the  fourth  class,  and  if  "(3)"  ia  stricken  out  of 
line  8.  page  3.  which  makes  the  deportation  of  moral-turpitude 
criminals,  alien  smugglers,  and  even  gunmen  whose  deportation 
is  provided  for  in  section  1.  discretionary  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

The  Chaxbmaw  pro  tempore  (interposing).  We  all  agree  about 
the  deportatde  dssses. 

Mr.  PATixir.  But  section  3  of  6391  makes  their  deputation. 
except  narcotic  convicts,  discretionary,  and  only  "hereafter"  crim- 
inals are  thereby  considered  a  menace  to  us.  which  strikes  me 
as  grotesque.  The  Dies  bUl  (H.  R.  6391)  is  the  same  draft  given 
to  gwnVtiyr  Rttssbll  last  February,  except  It  contains  the  blanket 
discretion  in  section  9  and  does  not  have  a  50-percent  cut  in 
quotas.  As  reported  it  would  aUow  far  more  alien  lawbreakers 
to  remain  in  our  country  than  any  really  restrlctlonlst  Secretary 
of  Labor  could  possibly  Otepart  under  It. 

Mr.  Spabkmam.  If  that  provision  were  written  Into  the  Dies 
bill  it  would  destroy  a  great  part  of  the  Dies  bUl,  woiild  it  not? 

Mr.  PAXTxk.  Absolutely.  The  real  object  of  the  real  proponents 
of  relatives-relief  kiglslatlon  is  to  thereby  scuttle  existing  law. 

Mr.  SPAaxacAM.  It  would  take  out  all  the  discretionary  part? 

Mr.  PATTBif.  It  would  destroy  the  thing  the  Department  of 
Labor  really  wants.  Before  the  Rules  Committee  3  years  ago. 
Congressman  Smtth.  a  member  of  that  committee,  a^ed  Com- 
missioner MacCormack  if  the  Department  iwould  permit  a  dlvi- 
alon  of  the  Kerr-Coolldge  bill  into  deportalaon  law  strengthening 
sections  and  additional  deportable  dasses.  to  which  thoe  were 
no  real  objection,  and  the  bbjectlonable  discretions,  and  the  Ccnn- 
mlsBlonar  said.  "No."  His  answer  amounted  to  saying.  "We  want 
those  strengthening  provisions  in  the  same  bill  to  get  the  discre- 
tions through." 

Itia  CBAiBMAif  pro  tempore.  You  do  not  complain  at  all  about 
the  most  violent  discretion  that  is  In  the  law  now.    Tou  make  no 


complaint  about  that,  the  discretion  as  to  where  an  alien  Is 
picked  up  and  convicted  of  a  crime  in  this  cotmtry  and  where 
the  Judge  has  discretion  to  say  whether  or  not  he  shoiild  be 
deported.    You  do  not  object  to  that? 

Mr.  Patten.  Of  course  not,  when  It  comes  to  administrative 
law  it  is  a  different  thing  from  the  Judicial  ftmction.  These 
aliens  are  here  as  a  privilege.  They  are  mere  guests  in  our 
home. 

The  CHAniMAN  pro  tempore.  The  Judge  could  leave  the  most 
violent   criminal   In   this   country. 

Blr.  Pattin.  Well,  cut  it  out  then. 

The  Chadiman  pro  tempore.  You  do  not  complain  about  that? 

Mr.  Patten.  For  nearly  an  hour  I  have  been  complaining  about 
allowing  alien  criminals  to  remain  in  the  United  States,  at  this 
hearing,  and  at  previous  hearings  of  this  committee  I  have  com- 
plained. I  complain  aa  much  of  a  Judge  doing  It  as  the  Secre- 
tary of   Labor  doing   it. 

The  Chairman  pro  temp>ore.  You  have  not  eald  ansrthing  about 
that. 

Mr.  PATrxN.  I  might  have.  If  you  gave  me  the  time.  I  have  not 
gotten  through  with  the  present  Secretary  of  Labor  doing  it  yet. 

Mr.  Spaskman.  It  would  seem  there  would  be  a  difference  In 
the  discretion  being  lodged  In  an  officer  of  the  court  and  an 
administrative   officer. 

Mr.  Paiten.  Absolutely.  The  Chairman  pro  tempore  knows  the 
difference  between  a  Judicial  and  an  administrative  function  Just 
as  well  as  you  and  I,  Congressman  Spaskman. 

The  Chaibman  pro  tempore.  So  far  as  doing  Justice  to  the  situa- 
tion, there  is  not  any  distinction  there.  If  the  Judge  wants  to  be 
corrupt  he  can  keep  the  worst  criminal  in  the  covmtry  we  can 
conceive  of.  and  if  the  Department  of  Labor  wants  to  be  corrupt 
they  can  let  come  in  and  stay  in  here  the  worst  criminals  you 
ever  heard  of. 

Mr.  Patten.  I  would  not  give  administrative  discretion  Just  for 
that  very  reason  of  possible  abuse  of  so  much  authority.  I  believe 
In  our  tripartite  form  of  government,  with  Its  separate  coordinate 
legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial  divisions  of  authority. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Getting  back  to  the  case  you  cite,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  report  from  the  Labor  Department  does  not  contain  ft 
record  of  the  second  conviction. 

Mr.  Pattkn.  I  do  not  know.  It  should.  The  State  Department 
has  that  information. 

If  H.  R.  6391  is  to  pass,  It  does  seem  It  ought  not  only  to  be 
amended,  as  I  have  sxiggested,  but  it  ought  to  be  amended  to 
stop  family  separations,  division  of  families  abroad  by  merely 
requiring  a  family  visa  and  ought  to  contain  additional  restric- 
tive legislation,  and  the  additional  classes  of  deportables  in  the 
Stames-Reynolds  bill  that  would  deport  the  20.000  habitual  alien 
criminals  the  Department  of  Labor  spokesmen  have  so  often 
called  attention  to  in  their  advocacy  of  the  previous  Kerr-Cool- 
ldge bills.  The  only  way  to  deport  alien  lawbreakers  and  law 
evaders  Is  to  deport  them.  We  have  enough  native  bom  and 
particularly  enough  second  generation  lawbreakers  to  contend 
vrith  without  importing  or  allowing  any  alien  criminals  "to 
remain  in  the  United  States." 

Last  year  190.899  aliens  of  all  classes  entered  the  United  States 
legally,  compared  with  179,721  for  1935,  showing  a  7-percent 
increase  in  alien  admissions. 

During  the  past  6  years  over  1,100,000  aliens  of  all  classes  have 
entered  the  United  States  legally  and  been  counted  officially  as 
entering  by  Department  of  Labor  officials.  Nobody  knows  how 
many  entered  illegally,  but  in  view  of  the  hundreds  of  high- 
powered  automobiles  and  the  large  number  of  speed  boats,  and 
even  airplanes,  and  smuggled  and  smugglers  caught  red-handed 
by  dtir  inadeqtiate  patrol  I  think  one  is  Justified,  as  some  do,  in 
estimating  that  perhaps  as  many  more  entered  illegally;  tiiat 
as  many  are  smuggled  in  as  are  legally  counted  in. 

According  to  a  statement  made  by  spokesmen  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
this  year,  in  an  effort  to  get  a  50-percent  Increase  in  the  per- 
sonnel and  to  get  bigger  appropriations,  and  when  anything  but 
the  "vanishing  alien"  and  the  alien  being  "as  extinct  as  the  wild 
buffalo"  view  was  expressed  by  Department  spokesmen,  it  was 
dramatically  and  pictxiresquely  told  how  "quite  serious"  the  sit- 
uation is  with  46,152,918  border  crossings,  "795,333  alien  seamen 
were  examined     •     •     •." 

The  Chaoiman  pro  tempore.  There  were  many  duplicate  exam- 
inations of  the  same  seamen  who  retiun  every  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Pattkn.  They  tell  you  that  here.  In  doing  so.  Department 
spokesmen  unduly  "pviff  their  goods",  which  is  antlrestriction  here 
before  this  conmiittee  but  more  aliens,  more  money,  and  more 
men  before  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

I  quoted  their  exact  words  (see  p.  112,  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  hearings.  1937),  when  anything  but  aliens  "vanish- 
ing" and  becoming  "extinct  as  the  wild  buffalo"  was  pictured. 
There  is  Just  as  much  need  of  more  restrictive  and  stronger  alien 
deportation  laws  as  there  is  of  larger  appropriations,  a  larger  force, 
and  a  consequent  more  efficient  enforcement  of  the  law. 

The  Chadiman  pro  tempore.  Alien  admissions;  they  do  not  all 
come  In  for  permanent  residence. 

Mr.  Pattin.  If  you  give  the  discretion  to  allow  a  visitor  and 
tourist  to  remain  permanently — and  that  is  what  the  Kerr-Cool- 
ldge bill  would  do— you  convert  nonquota  admissions  into  quota 
admissions  for  permanent  residence.  It  seems  to  me  that  you 
ought  to  be  looking  at  the  nimiber  of  aliens  coming  in.  regardless 
of  how  many  the  steamships  report  "emigrate."    The  Quota  Act 
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of  1034  makes  two  main  dasses — Immigrants  and  nonimmigranta. 
There  are  all  sorts  of  other  and  minor  classifications  made  by  the 
Department  statisticians.  Then  is  a  constant  stream  of  atanost 
300XMX)  aliens  of  all  clsasee  pouring  into  our  country.  That  Is  too 
many  for  depression  times. 

The  CHAOtMAN  pro  tempore.  Most  of  them  came  from  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere,  where  there  was  no  quota. 

Mr.  Pattxot.  No.  They  were  pretty  weU.  scattered  from  all  over 
ttie  world. 

Mr.  Paxjcxbawo.  Do  you  think.  In  view  of  the  troaMe  we  had 
In  the  depression  here,  it  would  be  adrlaable  to  cot  off  entirely 
all  immigration  In  order  to  protect  our  own? 

Mr.  Pattbt.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  we  shooM  import 
another  alien  Job  htmter  or  relief  seeker.  We  certainly  have 
enough  tinemidoyed  tn  the  9,000.000  we  have  and  the  mmions  on 
our  rrtlef  nms. 

Mr.  PALKiftAiro.  Then  you  feel  that  tt  la  all  rlgbt  for  tis  to  pot 
vp  a  Chinese  wail? 

Mr.  Pamr.  We  have  a  Chinese  wall  erected  by  Oongreas  in  1883, 
of  course.  We  do  not  allow  any  Chinese  coolies  to  come  here.  We 
have  had  an  African  wall  also  since  1808  erected  by  am  OoosU- 
tnttoQ  In  1780. 

Mr.  PAUcxaairo.  Do  yoa  think  It  would  be  adTlaable  for  this 
eommittee  to  recommend  a  bill  prohibiting  for  the  next  10  or  18 
years  any  one  frtmi  coming  in  from  any  coimtryT 

Mr.  Pattkn.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Pai  irrasifo.  Well.  I  aA  yoa  the  qoestton  whether  or  not  you 
ttUnk  tt  would  be  advisable. 

Mr.  Pattsw.  I  would  not  want  our  returning  cttlaens  to  be  de- 
barred, of  coorae  not.  Oongreas  could  not  coostttuttonally  debar 
tbem.    Our  citiaens  have  a  perfect  right  to  come  back. 

Mr.  PAunaairo.  Why  can  we  not  keep  all  aliens  from  coming 
here? 

Mr.  Pattdt.  We  can.  If  we  want  to. 

Mr.  PAuasAMO.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advlaaUe  for  this 
eommittee  to  recommend  a  bill  pndiibiUng  for  the  next  10  or  16 
years  any  one  from  coming  in  from  any  country^ 

Mr.  Pattkn.  I  do,  insofar  aa  they  are  Job  or  relief  seekers.  I  do 
not  think  we  need  them. 

Mr.  Pauobamo.  How  axe  you  going  to  find  out  whether  ttiey  axe 
Job  seekers? 

Mr.  Pattkn.. If  they  lie  about  tt  and  perjure  tii^nn—iiiif  yr^  can 
easily  depart  them  afterward  If  we  want  to. 

According  to  the  printed  hearings,  the  Aiq>roprtations  subeom- 
mlttee  was  told  this  year  by  Department  of  Labor  spokeonen  of  a 
shortage  of  help  in  practically  every  dlatriet  in  the  service,  and 
that  even  Members  of  Congress  are  requesting  new  Immlgratton 
ports  of  entry  to  take  care  of  the  alien  influx. 

With  returning  fnrosperity  and  the  consequent  relaxation  of 
consuls  refusing  visas  to  aliens  likely  to  become  public  charges, 
the  half  million  a  year  aliens  that  came  before  the  depresMon. 
tinder  existing  qiK>ta-restrictlon  laws,  and  that  has  amounted  dur- 
ing the  past  13  years  of  quota  restriction  to  over  4.000,000  aliens. 
will  resume,  unless  something  is  done  to  further  restrict  tanml- 
gration,  aiui  it  will  be  even  greater  unless  the  law  Is  betto'  en- 
forced and  more  humanity  is  shown  for  Ameriea  and  Anterieans. 
In  1030  over  100,000  nonpreference  aliens  ent«ed,  every  one  a  Job 
hunter.  Practically  all  of  them  had  no  near  relative  here.  If 
the  words  "birt  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  30  percent  of  said 
quota"  were  inserted  after  <2)  in  paragraph  (8)  of  subdivision  (a) 
of  section  6  of  the  1924  quota  law,  at  least  those  100,000  addi- 
tional Job  seekers  would  be  excluded  annually,  with  returning 
prosperity  and  no  near  relative  to  anyone  here  except,  possibly, 
a  few  husbands  since  1932  and  adxilt  children,  who  could  be 
excepted,  would  be  excluded. 

We  have,  according  to  the  last  census,  the  last  official  statistics 
we  have,  over  14,000,000  foreign-bom.  the  largest  number  In  our 
history,  over  6,000,000  aliens — about  the  largest  ntmiber  In  our 
history — and  a  foreign-stock  population  of  over  40,000,000  per- 
sons— also  the  largest  In  our  history — composed  of  about  40  differ- 
ent nationalities,  speaking  almost  as  many  different  languages,  and 
entertaining  almost  as  many  different  foreign  economic,  pcAltlcal, 
and  social  notions  and  philosophies. 

And  we  have  right  now  about  9,000,000  tmemployed.  Our  relief 
rolls  are  crowded.  In  short,  we  have  all  the  dependants,  de- 
linquents, and  defectives  of  our  own,  as  well  as  unemployed,  that 
we  can  comfortably  care  for.  without  importing  another  one  from 
abroad. 

There  Is  constantly  this  stream  of  nearly  300,000  aliens  pouring 
into  our  coxmtry  annually  during  the  depression  years  that  will 
Increase  to  almost  the  half  million  it  was  before  the  depression 
unless  Congress  does  something  to  check  it. 

It  does  not  relieve  the  effects  of  the  demand  of  all  those  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  newcomers  for  Jobs  and  relief,  or  for  de- 
pendency upon  us  or  the  effect  on  foreign-bom  already  here 
to  classify  the  annual  alien  arrivals  as  nonimmigrant,  nonquota, 
and  even  "statistical  aliens",  for  the  nonimmigrant,  such  as  the 
embassy  employee,  as  well  as  the  statistical  and  every  other  alien, 
often  stay  and  take  a  Job.  Just  as  does  the  student  admitted  non- 
quota and  all  the  rest  of  the  nonquota  aliens  often  do  get  "lost 
In  the  crowd";  and  U  Illegally  or  xinlawfully  here,  you  know  that 
when  the  census  enumerator  comes  around  or  the  relief  dispenser 
shows  up  they  are  not  so  dumb  as  to  be  unduly  In  evidence  or 
to  reveal  their  lawbreaklng. 

No  other  country  permits  any  such  alien  Influx  or  alien  presence 
as  we  do.     In  fact,  no  other  cotmtry  of  consequence  will  even 


tolerate  aliens  holding  down  JoIm  that  the  nattve  or  naturaUaed 
cotild  do.  Most  countries  reqxilre  permits  to  work,  and  oor  9ood 
nel^ibor  on  the  aoath  even  drastically  forbids  tbe  employment 
of  aliens  and  will  not  even  allow  otor  train  crews  to  enter  her 
territory,  although  we  allow  hers  to  enter  ours. 

Even  our  miMrtBtans.  when  they  play  abroad,  sse  requtrsd  to  get 
permits  and  to  pay  a  native  musician  to  alt  Idly  and  listen  to 
their  nnislc. 

Last  year  over  SjOOO  alien  lawbreakara  wtn  departed,  and  as 
many  more  allowed  to  depart  vdluntarOy.  and  ineaiiwtine  seenel 
thousand  alien  lawbreakers  had  ttetr  deportatloas  stayed,  and 
ttietr  "mueUnqutshed  resldenoe**  here  run  Into  the  T-year  period 
requisite  imder  the  seventh  provlao  of  section  8  of  ttie  1817  law 
for  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  readmit  them. 

There  Is  in  tlie  rqwrt  of  the  House  eommittee  aeoampenytng 
House  blU  6881  favorable  reference  to  the  disersdtted  so-caUsd 
Wickeraham  report  on  law  observance  and  law  enfbrcsmeat  tbaA 
has  ft  direct  beering  and  about  whl^  I  would  like,  in  cloaii«.  to 
say  a  few  words.  The  quotation  is  based  on  ttie  — «*i— «««— »*ifittffB 
of  a  Baltimore  lawyer  and  quoted  as  If  ttieie  were  no  dissrntinf 
cq;>inlon. 

Hta  CTCiwnnMmrtatlwi  and  his  report,  on  which  It  Is  based,  were 
ebaraeterlasd.  aa  the  whole  ridiculous  Wtekerahsm  report  o«^t 
to  be,  tn  illssMilliig  opinions  aa  "a  neosssarUy  incomplete  rtudy  at 
a  relatively  small  portion  of  the  deportation  cases"  and  an  "over- 
emphasis and  over-inference  of  abuse,  where  a  fun  knowledge  of 
the  facts  is  needed  to  Justify  such  a  reoommendatian'*,  and  as 
trying  to  make  law  adminlstrfttlon  by  the  Bkeeutlve  Judicial,  tbe 
administrative  and  Judicial  functions  being  clearly  confused  by 
the  Balttmoce  lawyer,  because  deportatlan  Is  not  punishment  for 
crime.  Imt  the  return  of  an  aUen  to  his  homeland,  as  a  nils,  wImt* 
he  ought  to  have  him  beet  refuge,  or  perhaps  vet  what  Is  eoming  to 
him  In  some  Instances. 

What  Mr.  Oppenhetmer.  the  lawyer,  reeommended  was  the  sub- 
stitution of  an  etaborate  judicial  departnaent.  with  all  Its  socom- 
panying  expenses,  delays,  growth  of  terJinlralltles.  opportunittss 
f<x  frustration,  and  attendant  corps  of  pmfnmlainl  immlgimtlan 
lawyers  that  mich  would  neoessarlly  entail,  merely  for  us  to  get 
rid  of  a  guest  or  guests  who  have  abused  our  hospitality  and 
privilege. 

And  that  right  in  the  face  cf  his  admittii«  the  neoeaalty  for 
prompt  deportatifxi  to  protect  us  from  being.  In  the  lai^uive  of 
the  report,  "inundated  by  defective,  diseased,  delinquent,  and 
Incorrigible  persona,  as  well  as  to  adequately  discourage  border 
jumpers  and  stowaways  and  the  industry  of  smuggling  aliens  at 
our  borders." 

In  closing,  let  me  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of  being  heard  — y| 
your  oourteqr.  and  say  in  brief  that  the  membershipe  for  whom  Z 
speak,  have  a  very  dear  notion  that  aUen  deportation.  «i«twtgT^v^| 
restriction,  law  enforcement,  un^nploynwnt.  relief,  and  other  such 
questions  Involving  aliens  should  be  solved  by  Congrces  for  the 
benefit  of  America  and  Americans,  for  our  native  bom  and  natu- 
ralized, and  for  the  alien  legally  admitted  and  domiciled  bore,  and 
that  whatever  is  done  should  be  done  to  protect  our  workii^mMt, 
their  standards  and  wages,  our.  social  and  living  oondltiona,  and 
our  economic  and  social  and  political  structure  *nmt»»^  Qf  £Q|f  ^^ 
benefit  of  any  foreign  land  or  foFeig^oer. 
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HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday,  August  21  (.legislative  day  of  Friday.  Aug.  20) .  1937 


EDITORIAL  FEIOM  THE  NEW  YORK  POST 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  tbe  New 
York  Post  of  Monday.  August  16,  1937. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Post  of  Aug.  16.  1937] 

WHAT  PBICS  HOMAK  LZn,  oa.  COPKLaWSf 

Senator  Rotal  S.  Copelams  prides  himself  on  being  a  phyaidan. 

For  a  physician,  he  certainly  holds  human  life  cheap. 

The  134  lives  lost  on  the  Motro  Castle,  the  45  lives  lost  on  the 
Mohawk,  seem  to  mean  very  little  to  Dr.  Copeland. 

On  March  16,  10S5,  the  Senate  adopted  a  resolution  by  Senator 
Wagnsb  directing  the  Senate  Commerce  Ckimmittee  to  investigate 
both  disasters  and  to  make  recommendations  for  the  future. 
Senator  Copklahd,  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  imooedlately 
appointed  himself  Chairman  of  the  subcommittee  to  conduct  the 
investigation.    He  thereby  shouldered  responsibility  for  it. 
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How  has  he  perforzned  hi*  dutyf 

Shamefully. 

The  Ck^>elaiid  subcommittee  has  Just  released  Its  final  report, 
but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  report  was  released  to  the 
public. 

Although  the  Senate  desired  a  full  airing  of  the  issues  InvolTed, 
B^n^t^T^  CoFKLAm  chose  the  midst  of  the  fight  over  the  wage 
an^  hour  bill  cotton  loans  and  the  Court  to  give  out  the  report 

Contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  no  summary  or  copies  were  given 
to  the  prees.  Senator  CormuMO  picked  the  worst  possible  time  to 
release  the  report.  Five  minutes  after  the  Black  nomination. 
With  the  Senate  in  an  uproar  and  the  press  gudleries  emptied. 
CorwLAKD  rose  and  asked  permission  to  put  the  final  report  on  the 
JTorro  Ca«tle  and  the  Mohawk  investlgatlan  in  the  Conobessionai. 
Racoas.  The  report  was  left  on  the  clerk's  desk  and  the  Associated 
Press  m^n  assie^ied  to  look  over  the  material  on  that  desk  foxmd 
it  there  later  in  the  day. 

Hie  result  was  what  Senator  Copkx.ai«i>— an  old  hand  at  politics 
and  publicity— might  have  expected. 

The  wires  were  clogged  with  steles  on  the  Black  nomination.  A 
few  paragraphs  were  sent  out  by  the  Associated  Press. 

It  is  hard  to  escape  the  suspicion  that  Senator  Copklans.  who 
plasters  the  press  gidlerles  with  releases  when  he  wants  publicity, 
sought  deliberately  to  attract  as  little  attention  as  possible  to  hJs 
report. 

Tills  final  report  was  on  labor  conditions  and  the  i>art  they 
play  in  sea  safety.  And  this  is  what  the  headlines  said:  "Hits 
sea  'hiring  halls.'  Copblaiib  files  bUl  to  bar  union  grip  on 
employment." 

"Sraate  safety-at-sea  Investigators",  the  short  Associated  Press 
dtapatch  began,  "recommended  today  that  Congress  outlaw  the 
•hiring  halls'  through  which  maritime  imlons  control  the  selection 
of  ship  personnel." 

Thus  Senator  Copdjuid  tock  advantage  of  his  position  as  liead  of 
the  investigation  to  help  shipping  interests  strike  a  blow  at  the 
unions  rather  than  to  protect  the  traveling  public  from  the  dangers 
created  by  bad  labor  conditions  on  our  ships. 

A  minority  report  by  Howard  S.  Cullman,  given  to  the  newspapers 
on  Saturday,  shows  how  uninterested  Senator  Copsland  really  was 
In  getting  at  the  facts. 

Mr.  Cullman  sairs  that  despite  the  broad  investigation  asked  by 
the  Senate  resolution  and  the  facilities  and  ~power  made  avail- 
able by  the  resolution,  "no  investigation  was  made  *  *  *  no 
testimony  taken  •  •  •  the  maritime  personnel  problem  has 
been  viewed  from  the  Ivory  tower  of  the  committee  room.  No 
more  disturbing  influences  have  been  permitted  to  penetrate  this 
sanctuary  than  an  occasional  caller  from  the  Bureau  of  Marine 
Inqiectlon.  the  Treasury  Department,  or  the  Navy.  The  commit- 
tae*s  minutes  are  a  record  of  academic  disctiasions,  mainly  de- 
voted to  trivia  of  procedure  or  regulations." 

Mr.  Cullen  says  that  the  provisicm  which  eotild  be  used  against 
union  hiring  halls  appears  in  the  majority  report  despite  the 
tact  that  it  was  voted  down  and  stricken  out  by  a  vote  at  a 
meeting  of  the  committee  on  May  8. 

The  Senate  wanted  Investigation  particularly  into  the  Bureau 
ot  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation,  ^ut  Mr.  Cullman's  minority 
report  says:  "The  [majority]  report  refers  many  controversial 
questions,  sii^  as  the  remission  of  fines,  back  to  the  very  Gov- 
ernment departments  in  which  these  problems  originated,  depart- 
ments which  the  committee  was  specifically  instructed  to  criticisBe 
freely.  This  1b  also  true  in  the  committee's  discussion  of  the 
Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation." 

So  dies  the  Jforro  Costle-Mo/iaiole  investigation,  and  so  the 
ground  is  laid  for  new  marine  disasters. 

Senator  Copblamd  has  neglected  his  duty  and  must  share  the 

gout. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  Amnut  21  {legislative  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20), 

1937 


ADDRESS  BY  DAVID  B.  JJUXSTBAL,  DIRgCTOB.  TESWB8SEX 
VALLEY  AUTHORITY.  BEFORE  INSTl'lTJ'l'E  OF  RURAL  AF- 
FAIRS. VIRGINIA  POLYTBCHNIC  INSTITUTE.  BLACKJSBUBO. 
VA..  JULY  as.   1937 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Bdr.  President.  I  aalc  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  tbe  Rkcord  an  address  on  the  subject  of 
the  Farmers'  Inccme  and  T.  V.  A.,  delivered  by  David  K 
lillentbal.  Director  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  be- 


fore the  Institute  of  Rural  Affairs,  Virginia  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute. Blacltsburg.  Va..  July  28.  1937. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

There  is  one  thing  the  fanners  of  America  have  never  lacked. 
and  that  Is  advice.  I  recall  as  a  boy  In  a  Middle  Western  town 
that  almost  everyone  In  town  knew  Just  what  the  farmer  needed 
and  had  no  hesitation  in  advising  him  on  every  subject.  I  remem- 
ber how  puzzled  I  was  that  our  neighbor,  who  was  in  the  lumber 
business,  knew  so  much  more  about  how  to  run  a  farm  than  a 
farmer  did;  at  least  he  fiuTiished  a  great  deal  of  advice  on  that 
subject  to  the  farmers  round  about.  I  used  to  wonder  what  he 
would  do  if  the  shoe  were  on  the  other  foot,  and  the  farmer  would 
come  into  his  office  and  tell  him  what  was  wrong  with  the  way 
he  ran  his  business,  and  even  tell  him  the  right  way  to  raise  hl« 
children.  Later  on  I  learned  that  what  had  puzzled  me  as  a  boy 
was  not  confined  to  our  town,  but  was  a  sort  of  national  habit 
among  city  folk.  When  farmers  were  having  such  a  hard  time 
making  a  living  in  the  early  twenties,  you  could  go  almost  any 
place  and  hear  townspeople  say  that  the  trouble  was  that  the 
farmers  ran  around  too  much  in  their  automobiles:  that  If  they 
would  stay  at  home,  and  keep  their  children  at  home,  and  work 
on  the  farm  instead  of  rimnlng  around  so  much,  they  would  be 
all  right,  etc. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  time  Is  coming  when  there  will  be  less  of 
that  superior  and  foolish  attitude  among  townspeople  toward  tha 
farmer  and  his  problems.  There  will  and  must  come  slowly  per- 
haps, a  better  sense  of  understanding  and  kinship  between  farm 
and  town.  More  and  more  we  must  come  to  realize  that  It  is  not 
advise  the  farmer  needs;  that  his  problems  go  to  the  root  of  the 
Intricate  economic  life  of  the  Nation;  that  all  of  us — farmers  and 
townspeople  and  city  workers  alike — are  part  of  a  single  fabric,  so 
cla'jely  interwoven  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  one  thread  from 
another,  and  impossible  to  say  that  one  part  is  more  or  less  Im- 
portant than  another. 

The  economic  problem  of  the  farmer  and  the  worker  In  the  cltlea 
and  of  the  businessman  is  a  problem  conunon  to  all  groups.  That 
problem  is  how  to  Increase  the  Nation's  inccwne;  and  then,  having 
Increased  that  Income,  how  to  insure  the  permanence  of  demo- 
cratic institutions  by  seeing  to  It  that  that  Income  is  fairly  and 
eqxiitably  distributed.  There  is  only  one  way  that  I  know  of  that 
a  nation  can  Increase  Its  income,  and  that  is  by  producing  more 
goods  and  services.  A  good  many  other  ways  have  been  tried,  but 
unless  you  produce  more  wealth  there  is  not  going  to  be  an 
increase  in  Income. 

What  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  today  Is  what  T.  V.  A.  has 
been  trying  to  do,  in  cooperation  with  many  agencies  and  Institu- 
tions with  which  you  are  familiar,  the  result  of  which  will  be  an 
increase  in  the  income  of  farmers. 

Now,  of  course,  the  act  that  created  the  T.  V.  A.  does  not  say. 
in  so  many  words,  that  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is  directed 
to  bring  about  an  increase  in  the  income  of  farmers.  But  that  is 
one  consequence  of  the  Authority's  program,  if  the  directions  of 
Congress  are  successfully  carried  out.  And  that  Is  what  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  about  today — the  ways  in  which  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  has  gone  about  this  Job  of  seeking  to  Increase  and 
stabilize  the  Income  of  farmers.  I  need  hardly  add  that  this  work 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is  not  confined  to  the  valley 
States  nor  to  the  farmers  of  the  valley,  for  the  T.  V.  A.  was  de- 
signed as  an  experimental  proving  ground  for  Vhe  Nation,  with  a 
national  point  of  view,  financed  by  the  Nation's  funds,  with  the 
results  available  to  the  whole  country. 

Before  discussing  in  detail  how  the  T.  V.  A.  has  attacked  this 
problem  of  increasing  farm  income  we  ought  to  review  together, 
at  least  In  a  general  way,  the  outlines  of  the  whole  program.  The 
entire  T.  V.  A.  program  is,  of  course,  far  broader  than  the  problem 
of  farm  income.  You  know  that  first  of  all  we  are  directed  to 
control  the  water  in  the  streams  of  the  entire  watershed.  That 
means  the  building  of  structxires — ^huge  dams  in  the  rivers  to 
ccmtrol  fioods  and  to  provide,  even  in  dry  seasons,  a  0-foot  channel 
for  navigation  in  the  640  miles  from  Knoxville  to  Paducah. 

By  these  dan:is  we  control  water  after  it  gets  into  the  rivers.  But 
part  of  the  Job  is  to  control  the  water  before  it  reaches  the  rivers, 
to  control  the  water  where  it  falls — on  the  land.  Obviously  that 
is  a  Job  that  must  be  done  by  the  fanners  .themselves.  Only  the 
farmers  on  the  land,  aided  by  the  technical" facilities  of  State  and 
National  Governments,  can  meet  that  problem.  If  we  are  going 
to  keep  the  reservoirs  that  these  dams  create  from  filling  up  with 
silt  washed  off  the  land,  it  will  have  to  be  through  the  assistance 
of  the  farmers. 

Another  phase  of  the  program  is  also  well  known  to  you — the 
production  and  distribution  of  electric  povrer.  These  dams  serve 
the  purpose  of  storing  water  in  flood  season  and  releasing  it  in  dry 
season;  they  can  be  so  used  to  serve  a  further  purpose  of  producing 
electricity.  For  when  stored  water  is  released,  when  it  falls,  power 
Is  produced.  That  is  inevitable;  there  is  no  choice  about  it.  The 
only  question  is  whether  the  power  in  that  falling  water  shoiild  be 
allowed  to  go  to  waste,  or  whether  it  should  be  harnessed  and  put 
to  work.  Congress  said  it  should  not  be  wasted;  that  It  should 
be  turned  into  electricity  and  then  distributed  widely  and  cheaply. 

And  finally  there  is  that  part  of  the  program  that  relates  to  the 
experimental  production  of  plant  food — of  fertilizer. 

Here  you  have.  In  summary  form,  the  four  principal  phases  of 
the  T.  V.  A.  program:  First,  the  control  of  water  In  the  streams; 
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second,  the  control  of  water  on  the  land  to  iwevent  soil  erosion, 
the  filling  of  reservoirs,  and  similar  wast^ul  results;  third,  as  a 
necessary  incident  to  water  control,  the  prodtictlon  of  power;  and. 
fourth,  the  producti9n  of  improved  and  cheapo:  forms  of  plant  food 
and  their  testing  and  adaptation  to  actual  farm  use. 

Coming  back  now  to  the  discussion  of  farm  income  and  how 
T.  V.  A.'8  program  affects,  and  is  affected,  by  it.  You  can  see  that 
the  gooeral  program  that  I  have  Just  summarlced  Is  ooaoemed  with 
the  Income  of  farmers  in  several  ways:  First,  take  the  matter  of 
T.  V.  A.'s  obligation  with  reelect  to  production  and  testing  of  ^ant 
food.  We  were  under  a  congressional  mandate,  to  quote  the  wnds 
of  the  statute,  "to  Improve,  increase,  and  cheapen  ftodaciioa.  of 
fertilizer  and  fertilizer  Ingredients.  utUlsing  the  wartime  plants  at 
Muscle  Shoals." 

The  kind  of  fertilizer  and  fcrtlllfler  ingredients  to  be  Improved. 
increased,  and  cheapened  were  not  designated.  Our  first  pcoUem. 
therefore,  was  to  find  out  what  dements  of  fdant  food  it  was  most 
in4>ortant  to  develop.  Should  it  be  nitrate?  We  had  before  us 
the  findings  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  land-grant  col- 
leges, and  other  agencies  and  individuals  "that  the  average  farmer 
could  best  maintain  the  nitrogen  content  of  his  soil  by  growing 
the  nitrogen-fixing  legumes  alternately  with  othw  ck^m.  or  even 
between  strips  of  other  crop  j^ants  on  sloping  hillsides.  If  he 
used  the  legume  as  a  between  season  cover  *  *  *  he  could 
at  the  same  time  protect  his  soil  against  eroeicm.  These  multiple 
uses  make  the  legume  the  cheapest  of  nitrate  itfoducers."  With- 
out going  into  the  careful  process  of  reasoning  and  of  technical 
study.  Dr.  H.  A.  Morgan,  after  extended  conference  with  Icadem 
In  this  field  and  Oovemment  agencies  and  universities,  recom- 
mended, and  the  Board  concluded,  that  the  plant  at  Muscle  Shoals 
should  be  fH;>plied  to  the  production  of  the  essential  element  of 
phosphate  and  pho^hatlc  plant  food. 

But  merely  to  cheapen  the  manufacturing  cost  of  such  phos- 
phatlc  fertilizer  would  have  been  futile,  and  this  the  statute 
recognized.  In  section  5  of  the  T.  V.  A.  Act  the  Board  Is  directed, 
among  other  things,  to  "*  *  *  arrange  for  large-scale  prac- 
tical use  of  the  new  forms  of  fertilizers  under  conditions  permit- 
ting an  accvirate  measure  of  the  economic  return  they  produce, 
and  the  *  •  •  introduction  of*  *  *  such  products  in 
co(^;>eratk>n  with  practical  farmers  so  as  to  obtain  Information  as 
to     *     *     *     best  methods  of  their  use." 

Thoughtful  farmers  and  their  technical  agencies  knew  that  the 
economic  use  of  these  fertillaers  required  widespread  changes  in 
the  management  of  farm  land,  including  Increased  acreages  of 
small  grain  and  grass  cover  crops  with  matted  root  structures. 
TTiey  knew  that  to  bring  about  this  change  in  the  region's  sgrl- 
culture  is  not  only  a  technical  problem  but,  noore  important,  a 
question  of  farm  management.  That  is  to  say,  it  Is  a  question 
of  the  fanner's  income  and  his  use  of  that  income.  The  change, 
the  adjustment  of  farm  management,  must  be  such  as  will  In- 
crease the  net  income  (rf  farmers,  or  the  change  cannot  be  effected 
under  a  democracy.  What  we  have  in  mind  by  this  comment  wiU 
be  made  clearer  In  the  discussion  to  which  we  will  come  tn  a 
moment,  of  Inoome  and  Its  relation  to  the  water-control  program 
of  the  Authority. 

Then,  too,  there  Is  the  part  that  the  electricity  program  plays 
in  the  increase  of  farm  Income.  SuperfldaUy,  tiectrlet^  might 
seem  to  be  merely  an  expense  in  the  farmer's  budget.  But  there 
is  another  aspect  concerned  with  the  ise  of  electricity  on  the 
farm  and  in  local  industry — as  a  means  of  Inoeaslng  (and  not 
rtlmtnlwhlng)  the  farmer's  Income. 

KEnUOBtATIOM    AMD   TRX   FAKMEB'S    DTOOIM     TllS    "WAUC-XN*'   OOOLBB 


There  is  time  today  to  cite  but  one  illustration.  One  of  the 
most  In^xjrtant  iises  of  electricity  in  a  rural  community  Is  for 
refrigeration,  both  as  a  new  source  of  Income  and  as  a  means  to 
conserve  ctHnmodities  for  home  use.  This  sometimes  helps  just 
as  much  as  increased  cash.  There  is  one  county  in  the  Soiith  I 
know  of  which  raises  and  exports  5,000  lambs  each  year,  and  yet 
the  farmers  of  that  county  consume  almost  no  lamb  ot  mutton. 
Refrigeration  can  change  this.  Refrigeration  might  save  several 
million  dollars'  worth  of  meat  each  year  from  hogs  slaughtered 
on  the  farms  of  the  Southeastern  States  and  now  lost  due  to 
sudden  changes  in  weather  after  slaughter. 

A  successful  southern  farmer  writes:  "This  winter  has  been  a 
shining  example  of  the  difficulties  of  saving  farm  meat  in  the 
Cotton  Belt.    We  have  had  no  hog-kllllng  weather  whatever." 

The  University  of  Tennessee  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  have  together  developed  a 
low-cost  conuniinlty  refrigerator  which  can  be  Installed  at  BOtae 
central  point  and  used  by  about  12  families.  The  engineering 
experiment  station  has  published  a  bulletin  describing  this  cooler 
In  such  detail  that  Intelligent  rural  carpenters  and  mechanics 
can  make  it  themselves  and.  with  the  dealer's  advice,  install  the 
piirchased  machinery.  Thus  the  knowledge  of  the  develc^ments 
carried  out  by  the  experiment  stations  and  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  are  made  available  for  use  by  the  people.  Loans  have 
been  obtainable  under  proper  safeguards  from  the  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration  to  finance  electrical  eqixlpment  of  this  type. 

A  number  of  such  "walk-ln  cooler"  imlts  are  now  being  dem- 
onstrated in  various  parts  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  under  the  direc- 
tion of  State  extension  services  and  vocational  education  teach- 
ers. These  units  have  found  use  In  storing  fresh  beef  and  fresh 
mutton  for  home  iise.  In  addition  to  storing  pork  during  the  period 
in  which  it  is  being  ctired.  Resxilts  on  test  operations  indicate 
a  gain  of  $40  a  year  per  member  family — an  excellent  return  on 


an  investsMnt  of  about  $00  each.  As  an  aid  to  marketing,  one 
ooolor  is  being  used  for  keeping  night  milk  cool  for  morning 
delivery;  a  quantity  of  gF*p«B  stored  in  a  second  unit  increased 
in  market  value  10  times.  In  order  to  meet  individual  farm,  as 
well  as  community  needs,  additional  types  of  refrigerator  units  are 
being  designed,  constructed,  and  demonstrated. 

Much  attention  has  been  given  to  improvements  and  refinements 
in  refrigeration  machinery  for  urban  business  and  for  the  city 
dweller,  but  only  recently  have  mechanical  and  specialised  refrig- 
eration engineers  begun  to  attack  such  problems  as  the  above — the 
development  of  stmide  rugged  refrigeratfcm  equipment  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  rural  area. 

I  dte  this  as  an  Illustration  at  how  our  duties  with  respect  to 
tfeetrlc  power  develop  means  of  Inrrewilnc  the  net  cash  tnecMne  of 
farmcn. 

rAKMsis'  XMocnne  amd  son.  ooitsarvAnoir 

In  the  plant  food  program  and  in  the  electric  ivogram  it  Is  evi- 
dent that  increase  in  inoome  is  a  definite  part  of  the  Authority^ 
Job.  And  so  it  is.  too.  in  another  phase  of  the  program,  that  re- 
lating to  water  control  on  the  land.  Or  to  put  it  in  another  way, 
the  problem  of  the  control  of  soil  erosion.  Nowadays  almost  every- 
one realizes  that  we  cannot  long  endiire  the  continued  drain  of 
loss  of  soil.  And  '^e  farmers  and  their  agencies  have  long  known 
that  the  conservation  of  soil  requires  changes  in  farm  practice. 
In  spite  of  mountains  of  valuable  technical  bulletins  and  all  the 
energy  and  eloquence  that  has  been  expended  on  this  subject,  the 
fact  remains  that  billions  of  tons  of  water  each  year  will  go  right 
on  lashing  away  at  the  land,  washing  much  of  It  into  the  rivers. 
Into  the  leservuirs.  and  the  sea,  unless  the  farmers  somehow  are 
able  to  change  their  cropping  system  and  manage  their  i^nrf 
so  as  to  reduce  this  terrific  loss  of  soil. 

In  the  last  analysis.  If  we  are  to  save  our  soil.  It  must  be  done 
by  the  farmer  on  his  land.  But  you  cannot  expect  tbt  farmer, 
hard  pressed  as  he  is.  to  change  his  method  of  farming  vni^»aii 
under  the  method  that  conserves  and  protects  the  soU  his  income 
is  as  great  or  greater  than  it  was  \inder  the  sou-destroying  method. 
The  farmer  must  meet  his  blUs  and  edvicate  his  family  from  the 
products  of  his  land.  It  hurts  him  to  see  the  land  impaired  as 
much  as  it  does  anyone,  but  he  cannot  live  If  the  change  in  his 
method  of  farming  further  reduces  his  already  slim  income.  That 
Is  the  nub  of  the  problem.  That  is  why  the  T.  V.  A.,  in  its 
effort  to  help  the  fanner  control  water  on  the  land,  as  directed 
by  Congress,  was  forced  to  face  this  problem  of  farm  Income. 

Low  farm  Income  has  prevented  the  farmer  from  following 
agricultural  itractlces  which  most  farmers  knew  would  conserve 
the  land.  Low  Income  Is  a  symptom  of  an  economic  set-up 
which  has  relied  almost  exclusively  on  the  prodtictlon  of  raw 
materials.  Outgoing  commodities — cotton.  cc»n,  wheat,  timber — 
have  had  to  be  sold  at  low  world-maAet  prices,  and  the  goods 
needed  for  living — clothes,  farm  machinery,  fertilizer,  automo- 
biles— are  pinchased  from  Industrial  and  commercial  regions.  Lit- 
tle "labor  value"  Is  added  to  the  commodity  which  is  shlHMd  txota 
the  raw-products  area  by  Its  own  people.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  must  pay  for  a  con^iaratlvely  large  labor  value"  in  the 
manufactured  goods  they  buy.  To  get  a  cheap  automobile,  for 
Instance,  a  tlmberland  owner  must  exchange  about  250  tons  of 
ptilpwood.  Thus,  people  In  a  "raw  materials"  region  must  supply 
large  quantities  of  raw  products:  and  one  result  is  a  too  rapid 
use  of  their  resources — mineral,  forest,  and  soO.  The  actual  sit- 
uation In  some  of  our  cut-over  timber  regions  Is  a  warning  that 
other  "economic  deserts"  will  follow  exhaustion  of  reeounea. 
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In  a  region  such  as  the  Southeast  whldi  has  until  recently 
been  largely  agricultural,  and  is  still  primarily  agricultural,  the 
starting  point  must  be  the  application  of  science,  engineering 
skin,  and  labor  to  the  processing  of  the  regHxi's  raw  materials, 
and  particularly  its  farm  raw  materials.  Applied  research  con- 
cerning the  practical  \ises  of  the  region's  reaources  Is  thus  vital 
and  should  be  carried  on  concurrently  wltb  the  general  studies 
of  the  natural  resources  themselves. 

Able  economists  have  shown  that  adeq\iate  Inoome  to  enaUe 
agricultine  to  carry  the  cost  of  a  soil-ooi^ervlng  land  management 
cannot  come  from  agriculture  alone.  They  have  shown  that  for 
two  solid  generations  there  has  been  a  large  decrease  In  the 
percentage  of  our  population  that  could  earn  a  living  tn  agricul- 
ture, and  that  the  fut\ire  undoubtedly  requires  the  continued 
expanslcm  of  employment  importunities  In  Industry  and  services. 

The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  for  Instance,  points 
to  the  need  for  industrial  income  In  agricultural  regions,  saying 
ttiat  the  new  production  will  be  matched  by  new  markets.  Such 
a  program  of  expanding  emi^oyment  opportunities  and  Inoome 
In  rural  areas.  It  ia  evident,  depends  in  large  measure  upon  the 
successful  application  of  continuous  technical  research,  with  land, 
our  fimdamental  natural  resource,  always  In  mind.  After  neariy 
4  years  of  effort  akmg  this  line,  working  closely  with  the  Agricul- 
tural and  englneo-ing  experiment  stations  of  Valley  States,  the 
Authority  has  some  speci&c  concrete  results  to  report — results 
which  should  encourage  everyone  who  sees  the  crucial  importance 
of  the  Increase  of  Income  among  farmers  throu^  the  iiii^iiIiil 
of  farm  products. 

I  need  not  say  to  you  irtio  knonr  him  so  well  that  this  whole 
philosophy,  and  the  measures  that  the  Authority  adopted,  qvang 
from  the  mind  and  the  spirit  of  my  fdlow  director  on  the  T.  T.  JL 
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BoATd.  Dr.  Harcourt  A.  Morgan.  Dr.  Morgan,  as  you  know,  has 
,  ent  40  years  In  the  most  intense  effort  In  this  field.  I  should 
Itte^tD  tell  you  in  some  detail  what  this  program,  carried  on  imder 
his  directi<xi.  has  aooompUshed  in  a  specific  and  concrete  way. 
Tl^re  is  only  time  today  to  describe  the  efforts  to  develop  new 
sources  of  Income  through  the  processing  of  local  farm  products. 
In  that  connection  I  want  to  discuss  three  examples  which  have 
a  great  interest  in  and  of  themselves,  and  which  serve  to  Illus- 
trate the  poasiblliUes  in  that  directton. 

QUICK  nXBEOfO   OF   f  SUll'S   AltS   VSCBTABLXS  ^ 

About  3  years  ago.  In  connection  with  studies  of  stnne  of  the 
raw  materials  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  region  which  might  be 
processed  locaUy.  It  was  noticed  that  several  strawberry-producing 
regions  had  lost  important  markets  on  account  of  the  shift  in 
demand  from  fresh  fruit  to  froasen  fruit. 

Over  11,000.000  crates  of  strawberries  were  delivered  to  the 
American  market  In  1935,  most  of  them  in  the  form  ot  highly 
perishable  fresh  fliilt.  Four  Southern  States  shipped  over  one- 
quarter  of  this  amount  during  about  a  month's  period.  The  mar- 
ket cannot  absorb  the  product  during  this  short  time  without  a 
drop  in  value,  and  prices  fall  often  below  the  cost  of  production. 
In  oiM  State,  along  In  1935  and  again  In  1934.  over  a  hundred 
thousand  crates  of  strawberries  remained  unharvested  due  to 
glutted-market  conditions. 

Frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  had  become  an  established  product 
on  the  market.  In  order  for  the  local  growers  to  recover  their 
lost  position,  it  was  plainly  necessary  for  them  to  have  access  to 
this  new  froeen-food  market.  However,  they  could  only  receive 
benefit  from  this  outlet  if  the  special  engineering  and  economic 
problems  which  they  had  to  face  wipre  solved. 

It  was.  therefore,  decided  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  applying 
existing  freezing  processes  to  the  varieties  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
available  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  and  to  investigate  new  processes 
and  markets  which  could  be  reached  economically.  A  study  was 
first  made  of  the  existing  varieties  and  their  suitability  for  freez- 
ing. This  work,  involving  the  freezing  of  some  12,000  pounds  of 
fruit  and  vegetables,  was  begim  in  1935.  in  cooperation  with  one 
of  the  agrlculttmd  experiment  stations.  Special  attention  was 
given  to  the  Industrial  market — preserving  plants  and  pie-  and 
ice-cream  manufactiirers.  The  local  small  operator  can  more 
easily  reach  this  market  than  the  retail  and  institutional  market 
because  the  latter  require  much  larger  CMiltal  and  more  extensive 
distribution  facilities. 

At  the  same  time  a  comprehensive  market  survey  was  begun 
covering  the  principal  markets  for  frosen  foods.  The  agricultxiral 
experiment  station  sent  out  an  investigator,  who  imcovered  valu- 
able information  on  varieties  and  quantities  of  frozen  fruit  and 
vegetables  desired  by  consumers,  methods  of  packing,  packaging, 
shipping,  and  location  of  princtoal  buyers  most  economically  served 
from  this  area.  Buyers  and  pDant  managers,  representing  a  large 
fraction  of  the  dwnand.  were  visited.  The  market  for  frozen  com- 
modities was  found  to  be  increasing  very  rapidly.  Distributors 
potnt  out  that  many  sources  of  supply  are  needed  to  Insure  city 
ooDsamers  against  crop  failures  and  shortages  in  any  one  area.* 

It  was  found  that  the  established  cold-packing  method  of 
fiwestng  In  barrels  would  not  solve  the  problems  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley,  because  many  of  the  growing  areas  are  too  far  from  ths 
established  cold-storage  plants.  Berries,  for  Instance,  are  best 
troma  within  a  few  hours  after  they  are  picked. 

A  new  process  for  quick  freeslng  of  fruits  and  vegetables  was 
therefore  developsd  by  the  T.  V.  A..  In  cooperation  with  the  Oc^ege 
'Of  EngtnesTlDg  at  the  Univeialty  of  Tennessee.  A  smaQ  laboratory 
marhlns  was  built  and  opwated  in  I8S6.  The  process  differs  from 
other  proeesBW  at  quick  fteaminf  In  that  the  product  is  frooen  very 
npkUy  at  a  temperature  of  abofve  0*  P.  instead  of  at  the  extreme 
anbaero  temperatures  which  are  scimBtlmes  employed.  Users  who 
have  tried  the  product  comment  on  the  close  resemblance  to  the 
original  fresh  ftult.  It  was  demonstrated  that  the  process  itself  was 
technically  correct  and  feasible. 

This  year  a  suflkslent  quantity  of  frosen  product  was  turned  out 
so  that  cost  records  could  be  obtained  under  actual  operating  con- 
ditions, in  order  to  demonstrate  the  economic  feasibility  of  ths 
opwstlon.  It  was  also  necessary  to  determine  how  arrangements 
eould  be  worked  out  with  farmers  to  assure  a  dependable  supply 
of  raw  fruit  and  vegetables  of  ntlsfactuy  quality. 

To  accomplish  these  purposes,  a  larger  freezing  mar^Mwfi  was 
designed  uad  built.  An  experimental  freezing  plant  was  tempo- 
nrfly  established  in  a  vacant  building,  in  the  outskirts  of  Cleve- 
land. Tenn..  located  centraUy  in  an  area  which  can  supply  seven 
different  crops,  all  In  demand  in  froaen  form.  In  this  way  it  was 
possible  to  schedule  freezing  of  a  series  of  faults  and  vegetables 
through  the  season,  as  they  ripen. 

For  the  first  operation,  strawberries  and  young  berries  were  pur- 
chased from  growers  in  the  vicinity.    The  fruit  emerges  mAUOj 

>Par  the  following  description  of  these  technical  pioceases.  I 
am  Indebted  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Ferris.  Director  of  the  Agricultural 
Industries  Division  of  the  Tetmessee  Valley  Authority,  who.  with 
Dr.  W.  R.  Woolrich.  former  director  of  that  division,  R.  Brooks 
Tmj^.  and  Gsorge  W.  Kable.  section  chiefs,  have  had  immediate 
reqxmslblllty  for  this  work. 

*An  11-page  summary  of  this  market  study  appeared  In  Food 
IndustUcs.  May  1M7.  publlahed  bj  MoOmw-HlU. 


frozen  without  sugar  in  a  period  of  about  6  minutes,  and  the 
entire  operation  requires  only  about  10  minutes  from  the  time 
the  fruit  leaves  the  crate.  Parked  by  the  side  of  the  freezing 
machine  Is  an  experimental  refrigerated  truck,  in  the  body  of 
which  low  temperatures  are  maintained  automatically.  The  frozen 
fruit,  after  being  placed  In  the  containers,  is  loculed  into  the 
refrigerated  truck,  and  haxiled  to  a  nearby  cold-storage  warehouse. 
There  it  may  be  maintained  for  periods  up  to  a  year  or  more,  or 
imtil  sold,  retaining  Its  substantially  fresh  characteristics.  The 
products  of  the  experimental  operation  are  sold  by  the  university's 
engineering  experiment  station  in  order  to  recover  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  experimental  work  and  to  get  reliable  data  concerning 
the  acceptability  of  the  finished  product. 

Approximately  100,000  poimds  of  fruit  have  been  processed  in 
this  way  during  the  present  year.  Samples  were  distributed 
through  ordinary  business  channels,  and  the  comments  of  im- 
portant users  Indicate  that  there  is  a  waiting  market  for  a  very 
considerable  output  of  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  from  this 
region. 

What  does  this  mean  by  way  of  increased  farm  Income?  From 
the  farmer's  viewpoint  freezing  should  provide  a  dependable  market 
for  these  crops  at  prices  which  are  relatively  stable  throughout  the 
season.  Frozen  products  have  an  all-year-round  demand.  In  addi- 
tion, freezing  operations  can  xise  fruit  which,  although  of  high 
quality,  may  be  unsuitable  lot  the  fresh  market  because  of  size  or 
advanced  ripeness.  Losses  from  such  causes  on  Tennessee  straw- 
berries, for  example,  have  amounted  to  as  much  as  20  p>ercent  of 
the  crop. 

What  does  this  invention  contribute  to  soil  conservation?  Some 
of  the  crops  suited  to  the  freezing  process,  like  peas  and  beans,  are 
legumes  which  can  add  nitrogen  to  the  soil.  In  the  case  of  the 
strawberry  crop  the  roots  remain  In  the  ground  the  year  round, 
and  the  practice  of  mulching  with  straw  helps  hold  moisture  in 
the  soil  and  prevents  erosion.  Most  important,  the  relatively  high 
and  stable  income  obtained  from  a  small  area  of  land  planted  to 
fruits  and  vegetables  for  freezing  enables  the  farmer  to  release  a 
larger  area  of  lower-income  crops,  such  as  com  or  cotton,  for  soil- 
protecting  cover  crops. 

Several  large  buyers  say  that  they  are  anxious  to  have  some  pri- 
vate bxoslness  establish  a  source  of  supply  which  can  furnish  fruit 
of  the  quality  which  has  been  tximed  out  under  this  new  process. 

FROCESSun:  of  cottonseed 

New  processing  develc^ments  give  promise  of  helping  the  farmer 
to  make  readjustments  In  the  one-crop  cotton  system  which  haa 
been  so  destructive  of  eoU  and  thereby  of  Income.  There  are  in  the 
South  some  500  cotton-oil  extraction  mills,  an  existing  industry  of 
no  mean  proportion.  Their  pvirchases  of  cottonseed  and  the  meth- 
ods of  marketing  the  product  exert  a  strong  influence  on  cotton 
agriculture.  The  products  of  this  industry  are  cottonseed  lintera 
(the  short  fiber  which  adheres  to  the  seed),  cottonseed  hulls,  cot- 
tonseed oil,  and  cottonseed  meal.  Cotton  fiber  and  oil  consist 
almost  entirely  of  chemical  elements  (carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxy- 
gen) ,  which  are  taken  from  the  air  and  water,  and  thus  their  pro- 
duction does  not  deplete  the  soil.  Cottonseed  meal,  however,  car- 
ries also  the  three  major  mineral  elements  contained  in  commereial 
fertilizer — phosporus,  potash,  and  particularly  nitrogen. 

The  more  cottonseed  meal  sold  outside  the  Cotton  Belt,  the 
greater  the  aimual  loss  of  these  plant  food  elements.  Over  the 
South  as  a  whole,*  the  present  practice  is  for  a  large  fraction  of 
it  to  be  marketed  outside  of  the  area,  the  soils  of  other  regions 
being  built  up.  The  southern  farmer  must  buy  back  the  same 
plant  food  elements  in  commercial  fertilizer.  But  what  he  gets 
from  his  cotton  crop  is  not  enough  to  buy  back  anything  like 
the  quantities  of  plant  food  elements  which  he  ships  out.  This 
export  of  cottonseed  and  meal  over  the  last  75  years  has  been  a 
major  cause  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  and 
In  turn  of  low  farm  income. 

If  this  meal  is  fed  to  livestock,  as  much  as  80  percent  of  the 
fertilizer  content  of  the  meal  may  be  retiuned  to  the  soil,  rather 
than  being  continuously  drained  from  the  area  by  exixjrt.  It  is 
extremely  desirable,  therefore,  that  the  meal  be  distributed  locally 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent  and  that  cotton  farmers  introduce 
livestock  into  their  farm  management  plans.  Livestock  means 
more  grass  and  pasture — cover  crops  which  control  erosion. 

The  cotton  oil  extraction  Industry  has  encountered  difllcultles. 
Himdreds  of  the  small  mills  have  been  operating  for  years  at  a 
very  low  rate  of  return.  For  the  8  years  from  1927-35  the  profit 
on  a  ton  of  cottonseed  worth  about  $36  averaged  17  cents.  While 
much  technical  research  has  been  applied  to  the  treatment  and 
use  of  cottonseed  oU  after  extraction,  the  process  and  equipment 
used  in  mechanical  extraction  had  remained  comparatively  \in- 
changed  for  about  50  years.  If  it  U  to  survive,  the  small  cotton 
mill  must  have  earnings  sufficient  to  improve  its  equipment  and 
keep  up  with  the  procession  of  technical  advance  in  the  industry. 
And  it  is  Important  to  the  soU  of  the  South  that  these  local  mills 
do  siunrive,  so  that  the  fertUity  of  the  cottonseed  may  stay  in  the 
area. 

A  number  of  the  mills  have  turned  to  a  public  research  labora- 
tory in  one  of  the  engineering  experiment  stations.  By  1935  it 
had  been  determined  in  the  laboratory  that  the  cooking  opera- 
tion could  be  greatiy  improved.    By  cooking  imder  pressure,  there 

*  North  Carolina  excepted. 
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TCsnlted  an  important  increase  In  oil  yield,  as  well  as  a  great  im- 
provement In  the  quality  and  uniformity  of  the  meal.  Since  the 
crude  products  of  cottonseed  crushing — oil,  meal,  meal  cake,  hulls. 
and  llnters — ^were  worth  $168,000,000  during  a  recent  year,  it  wUl 
be  readily  seen  that  any  improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
recovery  of  these  conmiodlties  or  in  their  quality  will  be  repre- 
sented by  a  large  saving,  much  of  which  should  find  its  way  to 
the  farmers. 

In  order  to  insm'e  the  continued  operaticm  of  this  existing  in- 
diistry,  it  is  essential  that  the  hundreds  of  small  rural  oil  ex- 
traction mills  find  a  solution  to  their  technical  difficulties.  A 
small  commiuity  mill  is  perhaps  in  the  best  poetion  to  exchange 
cottonseed  meal  locally  for  the  farmere'  cottonseed,  or  to  sell 
cottonseed  meal  locally,  thiis  encouraging  the  introduction  of  the 
livestock  which  is  so  important  for  the  permanent  stabilization 
of  cotton  agricultiue. 

The  next  problem  was  to  adapt  the  results  of  the  laboratory 
development,  above  referred  to,  to  factory  practice.  An  experi- 
mental plant  was  therefore  set  up  in  which  there  was  installed 
standard  oil -mill  equipment,  except  tot  an  entirely  new  type  of 
cooker.  This  piece  of  equipment  was  designed  and  built  by  the 
T.  V.  A.  Agricultural  Industries  Division,  and  embodied  the  fea- 
tures previously  tested  in  the  laboratory.  On  its  campus  the 
tmiversity  constructed  a  new  building  large  enough  to  house  the 
equipment.  Several  of  the  cottonseed-oil  mills  supplied  either 
by  gift  or  loan  the  necessary  items  of  machinery  _of  standard  mill 
design  and  size. 

The  university  and  the  T.  V.  A.  operated  this  experimental 
plant  continuously  for  about  6  weeks,  buying  the  raw  materials 
and  diqMJSing  of  the  flmlshed  products  through  one  of  the  coop- 
erating cotton-oil  mills. 

Practical  plant  executives  and  chemists  cooperated  with  the 
University  and  the  T.  V.  A.  in  operating  the  experimental  plant. 
All  of  the  reports  trom  those  associated  with  the  industry  agree 
that  the  results  will  have  a  high  commercial  valtie — amounting 
to  well  over  $1  per  ton  of  seed  processed  at  present  price  levels, 
or  several  times  the  average  profit  of  the  past  few  years.  From 
preliminary  reports  and  comments  of  representatives  of  the  In- 
dxistry,  it  appears  that  the  savings  to  the  farmer  and  to  the  in- 
dustry, if  the  Indicated  results  were  generally  applied,  would  ap- 
proximate several  million  dollars  a  year. 

Improved  processes  for  the  cotton-<^  extraction  mill,  however, 
will  not  alone  meet  the  problem.  A  study  Is  being  made  of  the 
practices  of  marketing  cottonseed  meal  in  rural  areas,  in  order 
to  determine  what  factors  affect  the  sale  of  cottonseed  meal 
locally  and  how  the  new  process  can  be  used  to  further  this  prac- 
tice. For  remember  that  the  local  use  of  the  meal  Is  vital  If  the 
drain  of  nitrogen  plant  food  from  the  Cotton  Belt  is  to  stop. 

ITie  opinion  of  the  industry  concerning  this  work  can  be  gath- 
ered from  the  fcdlowing  quotations  from  the  May  5,  1937,  bulle- 
tin of  the  National  Cottonseed  Mill  Association: 

"•  •  •  Valuable  research  Is  being  carried  on  •  •  •  which 
ratkj  result  in  completely  revolutionizing  some  of  your  manufac- 
turing processes     •     •     •." 

"*  *  *  You  will  agree  that  the  experiments  give  pn»nise 
<rf  •  •  •  showing  •  •  •  startling  and  •  •  •  yalu- 
able  results." 

"We  know  of  at  least  one  mill  that  is  Installing  a  cooker  of 
the  design  \ised     •     •     •." 

We  have  said  that  farm  Income  may  be  directiy  affected  by 
any  improvement  in  the  business  positicm  of  the  oil  mills.  Of 
mc»«  certain  benefit  to  the  farmer,  however,  is  the  development 
of  practices  by  the  indxistry  which  will  encourage  the  local  xise 
of  cottonseed  meal  in  the  counties  of  the  Cotton  Belt.  This  move- 
ment is  going  ahead  rapidly.  The  June  21.  1937,  bulletin  of  the 
Cottonseed  Crushers'  Association  of  Georgia  states  that  an  oil  mill 
at  Laurel.  Miss.,  not  only  markets  Its  entire  production  of  cot- 
tonseed meal  in  its  local  territory  but.  in  addition,  several  thou- 
sand tons  purchased  from  other  oil  mllla 

There  is  no  question  in  this  development  of  the  establishment 
of  a  new  indxistry.  It  is  a  matter  of  effective  cooperation  between 
public  technical  research  and  an  established  agricultural  industry, 
the  operation  of  which  profoundly  affect  the  entire  Cotton  Belt 
for  better  or  for  wwae.  It  is  important  that  the  results  of  this 
public  research  In  this  field  may  be  tiuned  to  account  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  region's  agriculture  and 
Industry. 

There  Is  not  time  today  to  cite  similar  work  that  has  been  done 
by  T.  V.  A.  and  its  cooperating  agencies  In  the  field  of  processing 
of  farm  products.  For  example,  some  very  Interesting  and  hopeful 
results  have  been  developed  in  connection  with  soybean  processing. 
The  industrial  possibilities  of  the  soybean  have  in  recent  years 
become  recognized,  and  in  several  sections  of  the  coimtry  large 
acreages  have  been  planted.  But.  like  cotton,  the  soybean  Is  a 
heavy  drain  cm  the  soil.  The  problem  of  processing  the  soybean, 
therefore,  is  not  simply  one  of  finding  its  richest  commercial  possi- 
bilities, but  of  utilizing  its  value  in  commerce  without  destroying 
the  soil.  I  am  sure  the  farmers  and  their  agencies,  having  before 
them  the  example  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  of  the  Cotton  Belt, 
will  be  concerned  that  in  the  industrial  use  of  the  soybean  the 
future  of  the  land,  and  therefore  the  people  of  the  land,  will  not 
be  ignored  or  forgotten. 

We  have  cited  these  as  examples  of  the  contributions  that  public 
research  laboratories  can  make  in  applying  science,  engineering 
skill,  and  labor  to  the  itrocessing  (rf  farm  raw  material.  The  ob- 
jective Is  clear.    By  this  Improved  technology  there  may  be  greater 


farm  income  and  thoeby  conservation  of  our  land  and  of  the 

human  beings  who  live  on  the  land. 

Now,  of  course,  there  is  nothing  new  about  the  idea  of  Indus- 
trial use  of  farm  prodi^pts:  in  fact,  probably  one-half  of  America's 
industry  uses  farm  products  In  one  way  or  aiK>ther.  But  there  are 
dangers  in  the  direction  of  industrial  use  of  farm  products  if  the 
industrial  vlewiK>lnt  alone  is  considered.  The  research  engineer 
must  not  only  ask:  "How  much  of  this  crop  can  be  produced  per 
acre?"  He  must  not  only  ask:  "How  cheaply  can  the  farm  turn 
this  crop  over  to  industry  tor  processing?"  The  industrial  engi- 
neer must  also  ask,  as  did  the  engineers  engaged  by  T.  V.  A.  and 
its  co(^}erating  agencies  in  this  work  that  I  have  been  discussing: 
"Can  this  product  be  produced  on  a  sustained-yield  basis,  without 
damage  to  the  land?  What  will  it  cost  the  farmer,  in  addition  to 
the  immediate  production  cost,  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  the 
sou?" 

Unless  these  qviestions  are  answered,  with  the  land  in  mind,  the 
indiistrial  u&e  of  farm  products  will  probably  contribute  littie  to 
the  permanent  prosperity  of  rxml  life,  and  nuiy  even  have  a 
destructive  effect.  We  must  soon  come  to  undentand  that  In- 
dustry has  a  responsibility  to  the  land  and  Its  ctmservation,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  farmer,  but  because  the  prosperity  of 
industry  and  the  perpetuity  of  national  well-being  require  it. 

With  the  best  will  in  the  world,  the  Indxistriallst  alone  la 
In  a  pocH-  position  to  find  the  answera.  becaxiae  they  involve  an 
undertaking  of  the  farmer's  problems  not  only  as  a  producer  of 
raw  materials,  but  as  a  steward  of  the  Nation's  land  and  an 
imderstanding  of  farming  as  a  way  of  life. 

Thus  the  industrialist  needs  the  cooperation  of  the  publlo 
agencies  which  supplement  his  own  efforts  in  the  development 
of  processing  Industries  for  farm  products.  This  \a  true  even 
for  the  great  mass-production  industries  which  turn  to  their  own 
excellent  research  staffs  to  develop  new  technical  processes  for 
the  use  of  agricultural  materials. 

Still  more  is  it  true  of  small  manufactiulng  enterprises,  few 
of  which  can  maintain  adequate  laboratories.  Natiually  they 
seek  access  to  the  public  technical  laboratories  In  their  State 
universities  for  research  assistance  and  guidance. 

Here  lies  the  significance  of  these  developments  carried  out  by 
T.  V.  A.  working  with  the  colleges  and  universities.  Not  only 
have  these  experiment  stations  and  the  T.  V.  A.  expired  in  a 
concrete  way  the  best  uses  of  some  of  the  industrial  resources' 
in  the  States,  with  the  result  that  rural  industrial  c^portuniUes 
of  real  significance  have  been  found,  but  the  work  has  been  done 
in  relation  to  land,  our  fundamental  natural  resotu«e. 

In  this  matter  of  cooperating  agriculture  and  Industry,  there 
is  a  vital  place  for  the  huge  mass-production  enterprise  exempli- 
fied by  the  paper-pulp  Industry.  But  we  also  greatly  need  more 
of  a  type  of  local  manufacturing  that  is  indigenous — the  product 
of  local  leadership  and  brains,  local  capital,  and  nearby  markets. 
It  shotild  be  hew  Industry  based  largely  upon  new  methods,  creat- 
ing new  wealth  and  new  Jobs.  Qreat  cities  need  have  no  fear  of 
this  type  of  business  development.  No  migration  of  industry  is 
Involved. 

The  particular  examples  chosen  are  some  of  those  In  which  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  the  engineering  laboratories  of 
the  valley  States  have  attacked  Jointly.  It  will  be  plain  to  you 
that  with  all  the  present  resources  of  these  laboratories,  supple- 
mented by  the  T.  V.  A.'s  efforts,  hardly  the  surface  has  been 
touched.  Here  is  a  great  opportunity  for  the  research  and  train- 
ing activities  of  the  universities  and  colleges  not  only  In  the 
South  but  in  all  the  regions  of  the  country. 

Seventy-five  years  ago  the  Morrill  Act  vras  passed,  establishing 
a  Nation-wide  system  of  Instruction  in  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts  in  every  State  of  the  Union.  It  was  signed  by  President  Lin- 
coln. The  essential  companionship  of  agricxxlture  and  Industry 
was  thus  recognized  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago. 

Since  1862  the  agrlcxiltural  colleges  have  been  studying  and  de- 
vel<^ing  the  best  uses  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  each  State. 
As  a  result,  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887,  the  Adams  Act  of  1906,  the 
Purnell  Act  of  1925.  and  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  of  1935  have 
established  a  national  policy  of  encouragement  to  the  States  In 
this  valuable  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  publicly  supported  engineering  col- 
leges throughout  the  Nation  have  largely  restricted  their  research 
programs  to  various  fields  of  fundamental  science  and  to  problems 
which  were  of  interest  only  to  special  groups.  It  would  seem  that 
only  a  few  have  thought  of  themselves  as  State  agencies  to  study 
broadly  and  comprehensively  the  best  uses  of  industrial  resources 
In  their  respective  States.  Paralleling  the  work  which  the  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations  have  been  doing  for  years  in  explor- 
ing the  best  uses  of  agrlcidtural  resources,  the  State  engineering 
experiment  stations  have  an  opportimity  to  assume  leadership  in 
developing  well-considered  research  programs  in  such  fields  of 
procenlng  the  raw  materials  of  their  own  States  as  no  single 
Industry  can  undertake. 

Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  before  long  It  will  have  become 
a  national  policy  for  us  as  a  Nation  to  assign  to  engineering  col- 
leges, with  Federal  support  and  Federal  coordination,  a  responsi- 
bility to  help  in  increasing  farm  income,  and  in  brining  diversifi- 
cation, security,  and  productiveness  to  our  agricultural  regions? 
Tlxe  American  people  demand  leadership  of  their  educational  in- 
stitutkRis  at  this  critical  time,  lliose  Institutlona  have  a  hlstorle 
oppc»tunity  to  meet  this  challenge  by  applying  their  facilities 
of  research  and  training  to  the  problems  of  their  area,  their  State, 
and  their  Nation. 
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The  Wage  and  Hour  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  D.  HEALEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  August  21  {legislative  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20), 

1937 

^^Mr.  HEALEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  record  has  been 
completed  for  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 
I  desire  to  insert  in  the  Recobd  the  names  of  those  Demo- 
cratic Members  who  signed  the  petition  for  the  caucus  on 
the  wage  and  hour  bill. 

This  Ust  does  not  Include  the  names  of  all  those  who 
were  active  in  their  supp(Ht  of  this  legislation.  Because  of 
the  necessity  of  circulating  this  petiUon  hurriedly  many 
Members  did  not  have  the  opportunity  of  signing  it,  and 
there  are  imdoubtedly  a  number  of  Members  of  Congress 
who  would  have  signed  it  if  contacted. 

The  petition  resulted  in  the  call  for  a  caucus,  and  it  is  now 
a  matter  of  record  that  157  of  the  Democratic  Members 
of  the  House  were  present  and  responded  to  their  names  when 
the  roll  call  was  read.  While  this  number  did  not  consti- 
tute a  quorum  and  consequently  prevented  binding  caucus- 
action,  the  group  present  resolved  itself  into  a  meeting  of 
Democratic  Members  of  Congress. 

It  has  now  become  a  matter  of  conunon  knowledge  that  the 
l^peaker.  the  majority  leader,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee  pledged  themselves  to  work  for  the  early  enact- 
ment of  a  W8«e  and  hour  blU  at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

I  believe  I  express  the  views  of  all  who  participated  in  the 
meeting  in  saying  that  a  great  moral  victory  was  won  for 
this  humane  and  progressive  legislation  as  a  result  of  this 
meeting. 

When  Congress  again  convenes  I  am  certain  that  this 
group  of  Members  will  carry  on  mllitantly  and  with  renewed 
vigor  the  fight  for  the  adoption  of  this  legislation  and  thus 
both  fuUm  a  party  platform  pledge  and  bring  about  the 
achievement  of  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

FSnnON    FOB    PEMOCTATIC    CATTCUa 

Hon.  Robot  L.  Douchtoit. 

Chatrman  of  the  Democratie  Caucus, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washingion,  D.  C. 
Dbab  Mb.  Doucrtow:  We,  the  undersigned  Hfembers  of  the 
BouM  at  Representatives,  reqiiest  you  as  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratte  caucus  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Democratic  caucxis  on  or 
before  Thursday.  Augtist  19,  1937.  to  consider  all  effective  means 
of  bringing  the  ao-caUed  wage  and  hour  bill  (S.  2475)  before  the 
Bouse  of  Reprcaentatlves  for  consideration  by  that  oody  at  the 
prasent  session  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 
RespeetfuUy  yours, 

Bmer  H.  Wene.  Joe  Hendricks,  James  P.  O'Connor,  IClchael 
J.  Bradley,  William  J.  Fitzgerald.  Alme  J.  Forand, 
Joseph  B.  Casey.  John  P.  Hl^lns,  Alfred  N.  Phillips, 
Bdward  W.  Curley,  Prank  S.  Hook.  W.  D.  Mtftolane. 
William  P.  AUen.  Andrew  J.  Transue.  Kdward  A.  Kelly. 
Adolph  J.  Sabath.  R.  T.  Wood.  Monrad  C.  Wallgren, 
Jbseph  A.  Dlzon.  John  A.  liartln.  James  H.  Olldea, 
Arthur  W.  Mitchell,  Charles  H.  Leavy,  Anthony  A. 
Pleger,  Hugh  M.  Rlfl^^y.  Bd  V.  Isac.  Ifartln  P.  Smith, 
Byron  N.  Soo^  Bdward  C.  Blcher,  J.  B.  Shannon,  James 
M.  Mead,  John  M.  OXXmneU,  Charles  I.  Paddls,  James 
L.  Qolnn.  Kent  E.  Keller,  Edward  A.  Kenney,  Peter  J. 
DeMuth,  Nan  Wood  Honeyman.  James  J.  Lanzetta, 
George  W.  Johnson.  Emanuel  CeUer,  Sol  Bloom.  John 
D.  Dlngell.  Jennings  Randolph,  Matthew  J.  Merrltt, 
Jbhn  M.  Coffee,  R.  M.  Duncan,  R.  L.  Ramsay,  Warren  C. 
Magnuson.  Brooks  Pletcber,  J.  Joseph  Smith.  David  J. 
Lewis,  Prank  J.  O.  Dorsey.  J.  Harold  Plannery.  Guy  J. 
Swope.  Jerry  J.  CConnell.  Thomas  P.  Pord.  Charles  J. 
Colden.  Otha  D.  Wearln.  John  M.  Houston.  E.  W. 
Patterson.  Prank  W.  Pries.  Lewis  M.  Long.  John  Luecke. 
George  CBrlen.  Alfred  B.  Belter.  William  B.  Barry. 
Caroline  CDay.  Thomas  C.  Hennlngs.  George  B.  Kelly. 
John  McSweeney.  Bdward  L.  O'Neill,  W.  H.  Larrabee, 
Arthur  D.  Healey,  Robert  G.  Allen.  R.  8.  McKeough, 
Pred  H.  Hlldebrandt,  Jerry  Vocnrhls.  John  McCormack. 
William  M.  Citron.  Maury  Maverick.  Matthew  Dunn. 
Ira  Drew.  Knute  HUl.  John  MUrdock.  Charles  Eckert. 
Herbert  Blgelow.  Thomas  CMalley.  Herman  P.  Bber-   i 


barter.  James  A.  0*Leary,  James  A.  Shanley.  Herman 
P.  Kopplemann,  J.  Buell  Snyder,  Arthur  W.  Aleshlre, 
Dow  W.  Harter.  Martin  L.  Sweeney.  Henry  Ellenbogen. 
Leon  Sacks.  James  P.  McGranery,  Francis  Walters, 
Jos.  A.  Gavagan.  Donald  L.  O'Toole,  Robert  Crosser. 


Benjamin  Kurtz  Focht 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  SIMPSON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26,  1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Bekjamin  Kuktz 
FocHT,  late  a  Representative  from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  gracious  permis- 
sion of  the  House,  I  rise  at  this  point  in  our  crowded  pro- 
ceedings to  pay  public  tribute  to  the  long  and  faithful  public 
service  of  a  late  beloved  colleague  the  Honorable  Benjamin 
Kurtz  Focht.  my  predecessor  from  the  eighteenth  Pennsyl- 
vania District.  He  was  a  man  of  uncommon  mold,  a  gentle 
friend  of  humanity,  a  militant  advocate  of  peace,  justice,  and 
good  order,  defender  of  the  law.  and  ever  faithful  to  his  word 
and  trust. 

He  was  elected  to  Congress  10  times  by  the  people  of 
his  district — the  best  evidence  history  can  offer  of  a  citi. 
zen's  honorable  standing  among  his  neighbors  and  an  un< 
equivocal  popular  verdict  upon  his  devotion  to  his  publlo 
responsibilities.  He  was  acclaimed  particularly  for  his 
painstaking  attention  to  veterans'  legislation,  to  the  whole 
concept  of  what  since  has  come  to  be  known  popularly  as 
social  security,  and  to  the  problems  of  the  husbandman  of 
the  soil. 

"Hie  night  before  Easter  Simday,  March  27.  1937.  Mr. 
PocHT  died  in  Washington.  He  parted  this  life  as  he  might 
well  have  wished — in  the  midst  of  many  labors. 

Benjamin  Kurtz  Focht  was  born  in  New  Bloomfleld, 
Perry  County,  Pa.,  March  12,  1863 ;  the  son  of  Rev.  David 
Henlein  Focht,  a  Lutheran  minister,  and  Susan  Brown 
Focht.  After  his  father  had  died  of  an  illness  contracted 
while  serving  as  a  chaplain  with  the  Union  forces.  Benja- 
min at  an  early  age  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Cornelius, 
then  publishing  the  Lewisburg  Chronicle,  of  Lewlsbung, 
Union  County.  Mr.  Focht  until  his  death  continued  his 
work  in  the  newspaper  field,  having  been  the  owner  and 
publisher  for  56  years  of  the  Lewisburg  Saturday  News. 
His  strong.  Uberal.  and  outspoken  opinions,  eloquently  ex- 
pressed in  his  editorial  policies,  made  him  known  through- 
out Pennsylvania  as  one  of  the  State's  prominent  editors. 

As  a  young  man,  Benjamin  Focht  attended  Bucknell 
Academy  at  Lewisburg,  Susquehanna  University,  and  State 
College.  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  in  later  years,  while 
serving  in  the  legislature  at  Harrisburg,  he  greatly  increased 
the  scope  of  the  services  rendered  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Nation  by  his  alma  mater,  State  College. 

Before  he  was  30  years  of  age  Mr.  Focht  was  honored 
by  his  county  as  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  House  of 
Representatives.  He  served  in  Harrisburg  for  three  terms, 
and  in  1901  was  advanced  to  the  State  senate  for  a  term  of 
4  years. 

While  in  the  legislature  Mr.  Pocht  was  active  in  securing 
the  first  free  textbook  law  for  Pennsylvania  schools,  as  well 
as  a  law  providing  for  the  deportation  of  all  imnaturalized 
aliens.  He  was  a  crusader  for  better  rural  roads  and  an 
advocate  for  State  ownership  of  all  highway  bridges.  He 
also  sponsored  the  bill  creating  the  Pennsylvania  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

In  1906  Mr.  Focht  was  elected  to  Congress.  He  was  re- 
turned various  times  thereafter  and  was  serving  his  tenth 
term  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  represented  his  district 
throughout  the  trying  period  of  the  World  War,  and  later 
served  for  several  years  as  phuiirnyi^  of  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
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It  was  ICr.  Focht  who,  in  1915,  arose  in  the  House  and 
Introduced  the  first  old-age  pension  Mil  ever  presented  here, 
a  measure  which  provided  for  the  pasmient  of  annuities  to 
men  and  women  reaching  the  age  of  65  years  without  su£B- 
cient  income  to  meet  their  needs.  His  foresight  in  this  tsrpe 
of  legislation  was  well  justified  in  later  years,  for  the  move- 
ment he  foresaw  culminated  in  1935  in  the  adoption  of  the 
Nati<«-wide  Social  Security  Act 

The  humanitarian  side  of  Mr.  Pocrt^  nature  as  re- 
fiected  in  his  pioneering  in  old-age  pension  inogoeais  was 
characteristic  of  his  entire  career,  both  as  an  editor  and  as  a 
statesman.  As  monber  of  a  committee  investigating  State 
penal  and  reform  institutions  while  in  the  legislature  he 
brought  about  widespread  ref(»ins.  and  at  about  the  same 
time  he  introduced  legislation  providing  establishment  of  the 
Laureltop  State  VUlBge  for  women.  He  was  a  courageous 
crusader,  ready  to  accept  the  popular  verdict,  whether  favor- 
able to  him  or  not,  and  always  quick  to  forgive  his  enemies 

Mr.  Focht  was  reelected  to  Congress  in  1932  in  the 
face  of  the  Democratic  landslide  that  year  and  was  re- 
turned in  1934  and  again  in  1936,  despite  another  unpre- 
cedented Democratic  sweep  and  also  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  he  was  ill  during  the  campaign  and  unable  to 
carry  on  his  usual  activity  in  his  own  behalf.  The  large 
majority  he  polled  last  November  was  a  flattering  tribute 
to  his  worth. 

He  was  suffering  at  the  time  from  ptomaine  poLsoning 
and,  although  he  apparently  recovered  after  some  weeks,  his 
health  had  been  impaired.  A  heart  condition  developed  and 
it  was  that  ailment  which  caused  his  death. 

Mr.  Focht's  militant  editorial  policies  prevail  today  in 
the  newspaper  he  founded  at  Lewisburg,  with  his  talented 
son.  Mr.  Brown  Focht.  at  the  helm  of  the  Saturday  News. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Benjamin  K.  Focht's  shadow  will  lengthen 
In  history.  He  embodied  the  rugged  qualities  of  character 
and  intellect  which  are  the  peculiar  strength  of  America. 
Throughout  his  entire  career  he  gave  generously  of  his 
talents  and  his  energies  to  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men. 
He  died  with  his  hand  (m  the  wheel  and  with  his  eyes  still 
focused  upon  a  l^er  horizon  ahead. 


Wildlife  Conservation  and  Restoration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  D.  MHJARD 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  August  21  (legislative  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  90), 

1937 

Mr.  MILLARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me 
to  give  my  support  to  the  pending  wildlife  conserva- 
Uon  bill  (S.  2670)  to  provide  that  the  United  States 
shall  aid  the  States  in  wildlife-restoration  projects,  and  for 
other  purposes.  As  a  member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Conservation  of  Wildlife  Resources,  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  familiarize  myself  with  the  urgent  need  for  a  con- 
structive and  adequately  financed  restoration  program  on  a 
national  scale.  Each  report  to  the  Congress  filed  by  our 
committee  has  stressed  that  need.  In  my  opinion  the  pend- 
ing bill  will  enable  the  States  to  do  what  previously  many 
of  them  have  been  unable  to  do  because  of  the  lack  of 
fimds,  and  it  should  likewise  give  unity  and  direction  to 
conservation  woiic  in  the  Nation  since  the  bill  requires 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  formulate  and  promiilgate 
certain  standards  to  be  met  with  respect  to  the  scientific 
management  of  land  and  water  areas  for  conservation  pur- 
poses. 

8.  2670  provides  for  the  joint  activity  of  State  and  Federal 
agencies  in  a  continent-wide  restoraticm  for  all  species  of 
wildlife. 

Second.  The  Federal  Ctovemm^xt  will,  by  the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  set  aside  funds  to  be  allotted  to  any  or  aU  of  the  48 


States  in  the  Union  which  comply  with  the  profUkHM  of 
this  act. 

Third.  The  funds  thus  set  aside  by  the  Federal  Oovenunent 
are  not  additicmal  taxes  to  be  levied  against  the  tazpajer. 
They  are  not  new  taxes  at  alL  The  money  propoaed  by  this 
bill  for  wildlife  restoration  are  the  doUars  wliidi  are  now — 
and  have  been  for  some  time— collected  from  q;ieclal  excise 
taxes  on  sportsmen's  equiiHnent — sporting  arms  and  ammu- 
nition.  It  amounts  to  about  $3,000,000  a  year. 

Fourth.  One  of  the  cardinal  prindides  of  conservationists 
has  always  been  that  monesrs  taken  in  by  Government  acm- 
cies  from  wildlife  resources,  sportsmen's  Uoenae  fees,  and  so 
forth,  should  be  spent  in  the  conservation  and  maintenance 
of  wildlife  species.  This  UIl  now  before  Congress  applies 
to  the  Federal  Government  this  princ^^,  which  has  long 
been  in  successful  operation  in  the  States,  and  provides  for 
its  equitable  distribution  of  this  revenue  to  the  48  States  in 
cooperative  projects  with  the  Federal  Government. 

Fifth.  Upon  the  enactment  of  this  measure,  money  now 
paid  in  by  taxes  on  sportsmen's  equipment  will  be  spent 
for  wildlife  restoration.  The  process  of  administration  is 
similar  to  that  paraUel  necessity  to  Ameriacn  health  and 
happiness,  the  Federal  Highway  Aid  Act.  Each  State  con- 
servation agency  or  fish  and  game  commission  will,  by  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  receive  its  quota  for  restoration  proj- 
ects from  the  Federal  Government  on  the  same  general  plan 
as  Federal  highway  aid  is  distributed  to  State  highway 
commissions.  Tlie  State  and  P^ederal  Ckyvemments  will 
jointly  pay  the  cost  of  these  wildlife-restorati<m  projects 
which,  when  completed,  must  be  maintained  as  such  by  the 
State. 

Sixth,  lliere  is  no  dispute  over  the  necessity,  woricability, 
effectiveness,  or  justice  of  this  bill. 

The  State's  quota  of  allocations  imder  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  is  arrived  at  by  allocating  (a)  one-half  in  the 
ratio  which  the  area  of  each  State  bears  to  the  total  area 
of  all  the  States  and  one-half  in  the  ratio  which  tiie  number 
of  paid  hunting-Ucense  holders  of  each  State  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  paid  himting-license  holders  of  all  the 
States. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  have  been  endorsed  in  principle 
by  the  General  Wildlife  Federaticm,  the  Izaak  Walttm 
League  of  America,  the  Intematicmal  Association  of  Fish 
and  Game  Commissioners,  the  Western  Association  of  Fish 
and  Game  Commissioners,  the  American  'V^kDlfe  Institute, 
More  Game  Birds  in  America,  Inc.,  New  England  Fish  and 
Game  Conference,  the  administrators  of  the  consenrattan 
departments  of  39  States,  the  General  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs,  the  Garden  Clubs  of  America,  and  other  conser- 
vation groups,  agencies  and  individuals  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  fundamentally  sound  and  will  do  for  the  wild- 
life of  America  what  the  Federal-aid  program  has  done  for 
the  highway  sysbem  of  our  Nation. 

Hie  industrial  development  of  the  United  States  of  neces- 
sity eliminated  the  habitat  of  wildlife  from  the  i^tHy  de- 
veloped industrial  areas.  That  is  peculiarly  true  of  tiie  great 
district  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  "nie  sportsmen  of 
my  district  who  desire  good  hunting  and  good  fishing  must 
find  it  elsewhere.  They  are  ^ad  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
make  a  contribution  to  a  nationid  program,  realizing  that  in 
helping  others  they  are  heli^g  themselves. 

I  therefore  hope  the  pending  UD  win  be  enacted  into  tew. 


The  Helium  Export  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

OF  NEW  JESSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  21  (legislative  day  of  Friday,  Amg.  2t), 

1937 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  bdtom- 
export  bin  which  we  are  debating  today  has  been  iT*njrT^fft 
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to  by  me  on  two  separate  occasions  wh&x  it  has  come  before 
tbis  House  (m  the  Consent  Calendar. 

I  objected  to  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  controversial 
and  very  important  measure,  and  therefore  should  not  come 
before  us  on  tbe  Consent  Calendar,  but  should  come  out  on 
a  rule  with  enough  time  for  debate  so  that  all  Members 
might  clearly  understand  the  bill. 

Proof  of  its  controversial  aspects  are  the  facts  that  it  was 
reported  favorably  out  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  accompanied  with  a  minority 
report  signed  by  10  members,  and  that  a  similar  bill  passed 
in  the  Senate  on  a  close  nonpartisan  vote  of ^37  to  26.  Proof 
of  its  importance  is  the  fact  that  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  both  Houses  devoted  many  days  to  extensive  pub- 
lic hearings  on  the  bill.  After  listening  to  those  hearings, 
discussing  the  bill  with  other  Members  of  this  House,  and 
outsiders,  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are  seemingly 
interested  in  its  progress,  I  am  more  than  ever  opposed  to 
its  passage. 

I  will  admit  that  there  are  some  worthy  sides  to  the 
h^^un  legislation,  for  none  of  us  can  deny  that  heliiun  gas 
should  be  sold  both  here  and  in  export  for  medical  pur- 
poses. Nor  can  any  of  us  deny  the  reasonableness  of  sell- 
ing it  for  other  commercial  purposes  in  this  country.  The 
main  objections  to  the  bill,  from  my  point  of  view,  at  least, 
are  first  the  methods  by  which  helium  gas  is  made  a  mo- 
nopoly in  the  United  States  under  this  bill  and  the  grave 
dangers  arising  from  the  exportation  of  It  for  other  than 
miidical  purposes. 

As  to  the  objections  to  granting  this  Oovemment  a  monop- 
oly in  helium,  I  first  wish  to  say  that  the  testimony  before 
the  Military  Affairs  Committee  clearly  shows  that  there  have 
been  evidences  found  in  many  Western  States,  notably  Texas, 
Utah,  Colorado,  and  Kanms.  that  the  gas  may  some  day  be 
found  in  much  greater  quantities;  so  if  the  bill  were  to  be- 
come law  the  OoTcnunent  would  control  the  helium  In  all 
of  these  States,  and  perhaps  In  others,  regardless  of  the 
quantity  found,  and  to  the  absolute  elimination  of  the  possi' 
billty  d  private  Industry  deriving  any  advantage  therefrom. 
Tht  bin  gives  the  Oovemment  the  right  to  acquire  whatever 
htilum  resources  now  exist  or  may  be  found  to  hereafter 
exist.  It  Is  already  the  Intention  of  the  Government  to 
acquire  the  helium  resources  of  the  CMrdler  Corporation,  at  a 
q^ectited  amount  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  Yet  at  the  hear- 
iBfi  Chief  Bnfflneer  Roscoe  A.  Cattell,  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
had  this  to  say  about  the  GHrdler  helium  properties.  Speak- 
ing of  the  Dexter,  Kane.,  properties,  he  said: 

X  bad  tny—ttgafrt  it  and  daeUtod  tbat  tft  was  not  a  sultabl*  Add 
iet  OorHrnoMDt  optntlou. 

This  Statement  may  be  found  on  page  29  of  the  House 
hfiMlng»i     l^waldnf  of  the  Colorado  properties,  he  said 


Th«  gM  from  Mbdd  Dome  baa  about  8  percent  of  helium  in  it. 
but  tba  rock  praawire  of  tba  gaa  vaa  only  is  pound*  par  aquare 
iBch,  wheraaa  our  original  preaaure  at  Amarlllo  waa  738  pounda 
per  aqiiara  Inch,  and  now  la  about  700  pounda  per  aquare  Inch. 

Tet  the  Olrdler  Corporation  claims  that  these  properties 
stood  them  on  their  books  at  $750,000  and  they  will  prob- 
ably bold  out  for  at  least  $000,000. 

Of  course,  if  we  are  to  allow  the  Oovemment  to  enter  the 
helium  field  on  a  broad  scale,  naturally,  we  must,  in  due 
fairness  to  existing  private  helium  interests,  allow  the  Gov- 
ernment to  buy  out  such  private  Interests  at  some  fair  price 
to  both. 

niere  is  another  point  which  I  would  like  to  bring  out  in 
relation  to  the  monopolistic  angle,  and  that  is  the  eventual 
necessity  of  the  Oovemment  having  to  purchase  vast  oil 
fields,  many  oil  and  gas  wells  and  other  pr(^)erties  not  alone 
devoted  to  the  production  of  helium,  in  order  to  extract 
enough  hdlum  gas  to  meet  an  Increasing  demand  for  it. 
If  the  Government  is  placed  In  the  helium-selling  business, 
all  of  which  will  necessitate  enormous  expenditures  of  funds. 
Surely  such  a  program  with  its  ever-increasing  governmental 
expenditures  is  not  at  all  necessary  at  this  time.  Further- 
more, it  would  be  another  step  in  the  mcmopidistic  govern- 
mental control  of  general  Industry,  which  has  been  so  evi- 
dent In  the  present  administration. 


When  the  bill  was  debated  in  the  Senate  it  was  brought 
out  that  a  memorandvim  was  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  his  recommendation  in  favor  of  the 
bill.  Among  other  things,  it  stated  that  it  was  our  duty 
as  a  good  neighbor  to  make  helium  available  to  foreigners 
in  order  to  promote  international  good  will,  which  state- 
ment, due  to  its  inconsistency,  is  definite  proof  that  we 
should  not  pass  the  bill.  Certainly,  if  we  export  heliimi 
to  Germany  it  will  have  a  reverse  effect  in  bringing  about 
good  will,  for  other  nations  not  so  friendly  to  Germany 
will  not  look  kindly  upon  it.  England,  which  during  the 
World  War  was  bombed  night  after  night  by  German  diri- 
gibles would  not  look  with  pleasure  upon  our  selling  helium 
to  Germany  which  could  be  used  in  German  dirigibles  with 
which  to  bomb  England  even  more  efficiently  than  before, 
were  these  two  nations  to  go  to  war  again. 

I  admit,  though,  that  there  is  some  question  as  to 
whether  lighter-than-air  craft  will  ever  be  used  again  as 
boml>ers.  I  will  discuss  the  military  angle  of  the  bill,  how- 
ever, when  I  conclude  my  present  argument  as  to  its  good- 
neighbor  policy. 

The  President,  when  he  submitted  his  good-neighbor 
memorandum,  surely  did  not  take  into  consideration  the 
effect  the  passage  of  such  a  bill  would  have  on  a  nation 
which  was  competing  with  Germany  for  the  South  American 
trade  or  for  some  other  trade — some  nation  which  is  not 
presently  equipped  to  handle  a  lighter-thah-air  merchant 
or  passenger  fleet — or  does  the  President  expect  us  to  open 
the  floodgates  of  helium  to  the  world,  in  which  event  no 
board  set  up  in  this  country  could  ever  control  the  ultimate 
destination  of  helium  gas  or  for  what  purpose  it  was  to  be 
used? 

So  I  contend  that  the  exportation  of  it  to  Germany  would 
have  the  reverse  of  a  good-neighbor  policy.  It  would,  in  fact, 
encourage  international  Jealousies  and  might  bring  about 
adverse  trade  effects. 

And  here  I  would  like  to  propound  a  question:  Would 
Germany  export  helium  to  us  if  they,  instead  of  the  United 
States,  had  a  monopoly  on  it?  Of  course,  the  mere  asking 
of  this  question  introduces  or  injects  a  selflsh  angle  to  the 
argument  against  the  bill's  passage.  On  the  other  hand, 
most  of  us  will  have  to  admit  that  history  will  generally  show 
us  that  all  nations  have  almost  alwajrs  followed  the  custom 
of  selfishly  protecting  their  own  people  and  theh:  own 
resources.  Certainly  this  has  been  the  hard-and-fast  rule 
since  the  beginning  of  the  World  War.  In  fact,  in  the  case 
of  the  present  foreign  debts  to  the  United  States  every  na- 
tion, except  little  Finland,  which  is  owing  a  debt  to  the 
United  States  has  absolutely  ignored  us  as  a  creditor. 

As  for  the  possibility  of  using  helium  for  military  purposes 
in  event  of  a  war.  Dr.  Hugo  Eckener  himself  answered  that 
very  clearly  when  he  stated  before  the  Military  Affahrs 
Committee  that  the  military  significance  of  dirigibles  was  of 
a  minor  nature  for  two  reasons.  The  first  reason  is  because  no 
one  in  Europe  has  any  helium.  In  other  words.  Dr.  Eckener, 
probably  the  greatest  authority  on  lighter-than-air  craft  In 
the  world  and  also  a  lighter-than-air  craft  miUtary  strate- 
gist himself,  believes,  as  his  words  would  indicate,  that  If 
European  nations,  including  Germany,  had  helium  in  any 
quantity,  it  would  be  of  tremendous  value  to  them  in  event  of 
a  war. 

Mr.  Eckener  also  stated  before  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee: 

That  If  the  gas  Is  removed  from  the  airship  and  the  airship  la 
suspended  in  the  hangar,  the  gas  could  be  compressed  into  storage 
tanks  and  kept  there.  If  the  gas  tanks  are  gastlght,  the  eas  would 
keep  Indefinitely.  «.      -» 

So,  I  ask,  what  is  there  to  prevent  periodical  defiatlons  of 
small  amounts,  charge  it  up  to  accidental  seepage,  and  then 
store  it  away  for  possible  eventual  military  needs?  Further- 
more, the  gas  in  one  of  the  large  dirigibles  will,  if  deflated 
and  then  used  in  small  military  observation  balloons,  inflate 
about  100  such  balloons. 

•niese  balloons,  or  "sausage  bags",  as  we  know  them,  were 
used  to  great  advantage  in  the  World  War.  All  of  us  who 
fought  in  that  war  clearly  remember  how  both  sides  used 
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them  for  artillery,  observation,  and  reconnaissance  posts. 
Those  were  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  however,  and  burned 
immediately  upon  being  hit.  If  they  were  filled  with  helium 
they  would  only  deflate,  and  therefore  could  be  reused  upon 
being  repaired.  TTiere  is  still  another  use  for  lighter-than- 
air  craft,  and  that  is  in  scouting — scouting  the  coastal  wa- 
ters for  submarines — scouting  for  submarines  which  convoy 
ships  out  of  or  into  a  harbor,  as  was  almost  alwasrs  done 
when  our  great  convoys  loaded  with  our  soldiers,  approached 
either  England  or  France  during  the  World  War.  Certainly, 
therefore,  if  helium  may  be  used  in  our  scout  or  patrol  air- 
ships, it  may  be  just  as  satisfactorily  used  in  those  of  a 
foreign  nation,  so  is  it  fair  to  the  other  nations  of  Europe 
to  allow  Germany  to  purchase  helium  from  us.  which,  in  the 
event  of  a  war  between  Germany  and  some  European  power, 
could  be  used  in  either  bombing  dirigibles,  observation  bal- 
loons, or  scouting  blimps? 

Naturally,  when  Dr.  Hugo  Eckener  or  any  other  witness 
comes  before  our  Military  Affairs  Committee  to  give  testimony 
by  which  it  is  hoped  that  we  will  be  influenced  to  pass  a 
helium  export  bill,  such  a  witness  realizes  the  danger  of 
giving  testimony  v^ch  might  show  that  helium  could  or 
would  be  used  in  future  wars,  so  I  say  that  whatever  testi- 
mony was  given  by  Dr.  Eckener  or  any  other  exponent  of 
the  helium  bill  on  the  question  of  the  practicability  of  heUum 
In  war  should  be  greatly  discounted. 

I  have  taken  up  a  great  deal  of  your  time  today  in  my 
argument  against  this  bill,  so  I  will  now  conclude  as  quickly 
as  possible,  but  before  doing  so  I  would  like  to  inform  you  of 
another  thing  which  has  come  to  mind,  and  that  is  in 
relation  to  one  of  the  backers  of  the  bill  in  this  country. 
I  refer  to  the  American  Zeppelin  Transport.  Inc..  which  has  a 
close  and  interesting  tie-up  with  the  German  Zeppelin  Co.. 
the  Deutsche  Zeppelin  Rhederie.  Dr.  Eckener  is  associated 
with  both  companies,  also  F.  Wiley  von  Meister,  who,  I  under- 
stand, also  represents  the  North  German  lioyd,  and  of  whom 
it  is  also  said  is  the  liaison  man  for  the  Nazi  Party  with 
certain  important  American  Industrial  institutions. 

I  have  not  a  complete  list  of  the  American  Zeppelin 
stockholders,  but  a  vice  president  of  the  company  recently 
Informed  me  that  three  well-known  international  bankers 
hold  about  27  percent  of  the  stock.  He,  furthermore,  could 
account  for  about  30  percent  more  but  was  exceedingUr  hazy 
as  to  the  balance  of  about  43  percent.  In  other  words,  the 
American  Zeppelin  Transport  Co.,  Inc.,  is  clearly  linked  up 
with  the  Deutsche  Zeppelin  Co.,  which,  in  turn,  is  subsidized 
by  the  Nazi  government.  This  tie-up  in  itself  should  make 
us  very  wary  before  taking  final  action  on  the  helium 
export  bilL 

And  this,  with  the  other  argiunents  presented  by  me  here 
today,  should  be  sufficient  grounds  to  defeat  the  helium 
legislation  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  hope  that  it 
will  not  only  be  overwhelmingly  defeated  but  that  such 
defeat  will  be  an  indlcatimi  to  all  of  our  people  to  the  whole 
world  that  we  are  not  going  to  enter  into  any  more  gov- 
ernmental monopolistic  ventures,  that  we  are  not  going  to 
favor  one  nation  or  another,  and  that  we  do  not  intend  to 
make  war  more  easy  for  any  nation— certainly  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  another. 


William  P.  Connery,  Jr. 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  ALLEN 

OF  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  August  21   {legislative  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20), 

1937 

On  the  life,  character,   and  public  service  of  Hon.  Willxaix  P. 
CoNNEBT,  Jr.,  late  a  Representative  from  MwHsachusettg 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Delaware.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  having  been  my 
great  privilege  to  serve  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
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on  the  Labor  CtMnmittee  with  our  late  beloved  colleague. 
WiLiAM  P.  CoNNKRY,  Jr.,  I  want  to  take  occasion  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  his  sterling  quahUes  before  this  session  of  Congress 
passes  also  into  history. 

William  Connery  was  a  man  loved  and  respected  by  all 
who  Imew  him.  Frequently  did  I  seek  his  advice  on  labor 
Committee  matters  and  it  was  alwasrs  freely  and  learnedly 
given.  I  know  that  his  helpful  suggestions,  which  were  al- 
ways made  with  the  general  welfare  of  this  great  country 
in  mind,  enabled  me  to  better  serve  as  a  member  of  his 
committee.  He  was  a  man  diligent  in  his  business  and  one 
who  sought  by  every  means  at  his  command  to  better  the 
condition  of  Uie  underprivileged. 

The  Democratic  Party,  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  have  suffered  a  loss  in  the  passing  of 
our  beloved  colleague  who  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 


Tours  American  Memorial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

0» 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  EATON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  August  21  {legislative  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20}, 

1937 


DEDICATORY  ADDRESS  BT  HON.  CHARLES  A.  BATON.  OF  ItgW 
JBtSBT,  AT  THE  INAUOURATION  Or  THE  TOURS  AlCBBIOAlf 
MEMORIAL  (INDRE-rr-LOIRE) ,  FRANCE,  AUOUST  6.  1987 


Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  by  the 
House.  I  insert  herewith  the  address  which,  as  one  of  the  offi- 
cial representatives  of  our  Oovemment  and  country,  I  had  the 
honor  to  deliver  on  August  5,  at  the  dedication  of  the  me- 
morial to  our  expeditionary  forces  in  the  services  of  supply, 
erected  by  the  Battle  Monuments  Commission  at  Tours, 
France: 

Hera  at  the  besdquarten  of  the  lerrloet  of  supply  tt  Is  fltttng 
that  we  dedicate  today  this  beautlftil  memorial  In  honor  of  the 
more  then  9504)00  memberi  of  our  American  Expeditionary  Force, 
whose  labon  made  poeelUe  the  heroic  achievements  of  their  oom- 
patriots  at  the  front. 

These  were  the  soIdleM  of  the  second  line.  They  constituted 
the  main  artery  throiigh  which  the  Ufeblood  of  America's  united 
support  flowed  to  sustain  the  men  in  the  battle  lines.  In  Its 
majpiltude  and  eomplexitj  their  task  was  without  parallel  in  the 
imnals  of  warfan.  They  were  Inspired  by  briUlant.  resouroeful. 
and  courageous  leadership.  It  U  within  the  truth  to  say  by  the 
masterly  coordination  of  their  fourfold  divisions  of  admlnlsteatiop, 
construction,  procurement,  and  distribution  they  were  able  to 
accomplish  the  impossible.  Across  8,000  miles  of  ooean  they  trans* 
ported  an  Incredible  mass  of  supplies  sulBclent  for  the  wartime 
needs  of  more  than  2,000,000  men.  They  buUt  railroads  and  high- 
ways, docks  and  warehouses.  They  constructed  dams  for  water 
supply  and  intricate  systems  of  electrical  communication.  Thej 
erected  factories,  and  equipped  them  with  modem  machinery  for 
fast  and  eAelent  production.  They  carried  to  the  battle  lines 
billions  of  doUars'  worth  of  ordnance  and  other  flghtlng  equip- 
ment. And.  to  their  eternal  gkny,  let  it  be  recorded  that  nowhere 
In  the  accomplishment  of  their  prodigious  task  Is  there  the 
slightest  stain  of  dishonor. 

Thoee  monumental  achleTements  of  our  services  of  siqyply  were 
much  more  than  a  demonstration  of  the  creative  and  organhrtng 
genius  of  a  great  people.  They,  of  course,  afford  Impressive  evi- 
dence of  the  enormoiiB  material  resources  of  the  American  Re- 
public. But  there  is  a  deeper,  a  more  worthy  meaning  Incarnate 
In  this  sacrlfldal  outpouring  of  wealth  and  wisdom  and  work. 
What  the  men  of  the  serrices  of  supply  did  by  their  labors,  and 
what  the  men  fighting  in  the  battle  lines  did  was  to  proclaim  to 
the  freedom -loving  people  of  France  and  to  the  world  that  Amer- 
ica, was.  as  it  still  is.  consecrated  to  the  defense  and  perpetuation 
of  those  ideals  of  liberty  and  Justice  which  have  Inspired  our 
people  alike  in  peace  and  war  since  the  heroic  days  of  Washing- 
ton and  Lafayette. 

America  did  not  come  to  France  In  1917  and  191S  for  purpopas 
of  political  or  economic  imperialism.  We  demanded  no  indemni- 
ties. We  sought  no  territorial  extension  of  our  sovereignty.  We 
came  because  we  believed  then,  as  we  believe  now,  that  liberty 
and  Justice  are  the  most  precious  possessions  of  mankind — tha 
primary  source  and  foundation  of  all  personal  and  aodal  progress, 
prosperity,  and  happiness.    Believing  this,  we  were  not  willing 
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to  aee  the  pole  gtar  at  human  hope  and  destiny  plucked  from 
the  sky  by  the  bloody  hand  of  war. 

America  Is  free.  We  want  the  world  to  be  free.  That  was  the 
mighty  urge  which  caused  the  American  Government  and  pecqple 
to  break  from  their  fixed  foreign  policy  of  140  years,  and  which 
made  it  possible  for  ovir  American-minded  General  Pershing  to 
salute  the  image  of  Lafayette  and  say.  "We  are  here." 

This  memorial  which  we  dedicate  today  stands  as  a  permanent 
symbol  of  that  will  to  be  free  which  Is  alike  the  hc^ie  and  glory  of 
Vranoe,  of  America,  and  of  every  forward-looking  nation  in  the 
world.  Scattered  over  your  lair  land  are  many  such  montiments. 
aUent  witnesses  to  the  searing  baptism  of  fire  throtigh  which  jrour 
people  and  yoiir  Allies  have  pssssd  In  the  name  and  cause  of 

I  venture  to  raise  the  question  which  challenges  today  every 
thoughtful  mind.  Is  It  not  possible  to  find  some  other  and  more 
rational  instrument  than  war  for  the  solving  of  modan  inter- 
national problems?  One  does  not  need  to  be  a  padflst,  nor  to  be- 
lieve in  "peace  at  any  price"  in  order  to  realise  that  the  condi- 
tions of  nkodcm  life  make  it  practically  dlfflcult.  if  not  impossible, 
to  locallae  the  destructive  consequences  of  any  major  international 
conflict.  The  nations  and  peoples  of  the  whole  world  are  today  in 
continuous,  intricate,  and  inescapable  contact.  No  modem  nation 
can  live  or  die  unto  itself.  While  local  economic  interests,  racial 
prejudices,  and  differing  social  philosophies  seem  to  drive  the 
nations  apart,  they  are  at  the  same  time  being  forced  closer  to 
each  other  by  the  irresistible  gravitation  of  a  profound  spiritual 
development  which  as  yet  Is  but  dimly  apprehended. 

In  all  nations  men  of  good  will  are  feeling  their  way  toward 
the  light.  Only  a  few  days  ago  the  noble  young  King  of  the 
Belgians,  In  a  letter  to  his  prime  minister,  suggested  "an  investi- 
gation into  the  factors  essential  for  a  rational  organization  of 
world  economy."  Our  American  Government  and  people  are  pro- 
foundly sympathetic  with  every  effort  toward  the  framing  of  a 
workable  peace  formula  which  shall  finally  dispel  the  hideous 
concept  of  war  as  a  necessary  instrument  of  progress  for  any 
people. 

This  memorial  which  we  solemnly  dedicate  here  today  sym- 
bolizes one  eternal,  transcendent  truth.  Back  <a  and  beneath 
the  changes  and  chances  of  human  experience,  undergtrdlng  all 
the  d(tfngs  erf  men  and  nations,  lies  immutable  moral  law.  To 
find  and  know  this  law  and  to  submit  ourselves  to  its  authority 
Is  the  supreme  wifid(»n.  We  have  reason  to  believe  and  hope  that 
out  of  the  confusion,  unrest,  hatreds,  and  fear  which  hang  like 
a  black  cloud  over  the  world  today  there  will  be  bom.  in  God's 
good  time,  a  new  spiritual  vlsKm  and  understanding,  so  simple, 
so  universal,  so  compelling  in  its  divine  authority  as  to  make  a 
rational  system  of  democracy  possible  In  an  lands,  and  liberty  and 
justice  shall  become  the  common  ground  of  all  human  relatlon- 
shlps. 

In  the  gpixit  at  this  belief  and  this  haft,  in  the  name  and  on 
behalf  of  the  people  and  Government  of  the  United  States  I 
dedicate  this  memorial  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  brave  men 
who  served  and  suffered  here  for  the  holy  cause  of  hiunan  liberty. 


General  Welfare  Act  Looms  As  Issue  of  the  Day — 
Progress  On  H.  R.  4199  Reviewed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  N.  CROSBY 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  21. 1937 

ICr.  CROSBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February  2  of  this  year  I 
Introduced  into  this  Congreas  H.  R.  4199,  known  as  the 
general  welfare  act  of  1937.  Ilie  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
Insure  ecancsnic  recovery  by  providing  the  aged  citizens  of 
the  Nation  with  a  buying  power  that  wiU  put  all  of  our  un- 
onployed  young  and  middle-aged  peoide  to  work  in  private 
industry  and  on  the  idle  farms;  by  giving  to  all  citizens  of 
the  united  States  over  the  age  of  60  who  retire  from  pro- 
ductive industry  a  substantial  Federal  annuity  based  on  a 
pro  rata  of  the  proceeds  of  a  2-percmt  transaction  or  gross 
income  tax  after  the  expenses  of  administration  have  been 
deducted. 

At  first,  the  bill  made  little  headway  as  many  Btonbers  of 
Congress  were  prone  to  look  upon  it  as  a  "$200  per  month" 
measure  that  had  been  previously  considered  with  disfavor 
by  the  Seventy-third  and  Sevwty-f  ourth  OHigresses.    How- 


ever, as  they  began  to  read  the  biU  and  had  Its  provisions 
explained  to  them,  they  realized  that  It  was  not  such  a 
measure  at  all.  It  Is.  In  fact,  the  most  conservative  pensioii 
measure  now  before  Congress  since  it  guarantees  no  set  sum 
and  does  not  even  create  a  new  board  or  commission  to  ad- 
minister It.  Other  proposals  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  call  for  a  guaranty  of  $50  per  month  or  more.  These 
proposals  are  more  radical  than  H.  R.  4199.  Under  it,  the 
amount  of  the  annuity  will  not  fall  below  $30  or  above  $75 
or  $100  a  month,  but  will  rise  each  month  as  transactions 
increase. 

Most  economists  figure  that  a  2-percent  transaction  or 
gross-income  tax  would  bring  in  enough  to  pay  $60  per 
month  to  8,000,000  old  people  who  would  in  all  likelihood 
api^  for  Its  benefits.  This  would  be  but  $480,000,000  per 
month,  or  $5,760,000,000  per  year.  This  Is  far  different  fron 
the  $2,000,000,000  per  month,  or  $24,000,000,000  per  year  that 
was  previously  considered  as  the  basis  for  all  discussions  at 
the  hearings  held  on  the  former  bill  of  this  type  introduced. 
Already  we  spend  over  $5,760,000,000  per  year  for  relief  so 
that  this  measure  must  be  considered  within  the  realm  of 
legislative  reasoning.  The  only  difference  between  the  pres- 
ent relief  system  and  our  program  is  that  at  present  we  are 
doling  out  the  money  to  our  people  Instead  of  retiring  the 
old  and  giving  their  jobs  to  the  young  and  middle-aged- 
Today  for  social-security  purposes  we  tax  the  wage  earn- 
ers (rf  the  Nation — those  least  able  tP  bear  the  burden. 
Taxation  should  be  equitable.  It  should  be  based  on  ability 
to  i)ay.  The  transaction  tax  or  gross  income  tax  is  equitable 
because  no  one  pays  the  tax  unless  he  first  gets  in  his  hands 
the  money  with  which  to  pay  it.  There  is  no  tax  on  idle 
factories  or  farms;  it  is  on  production  to  create  more  pro- 
duction— to  create  the  biymig  power  which  is  the  crying 
need  of  the  country  today.  All  our  ectmomic  iUs — unem- 
plosrment,  low  wages,  long  hours,  old-age  misery — are  trace- 
able to  the  lack  of  bujring  power  of  the  masses.  This 
measure  gives  it  to  them.  It  is  a  prosperity  measiure  if 
there  ever  was  one. 

Under  it  unemployment  may  be  wiped  out  entirely,  the 
curse  of  low  wages  and  long  working  hours  may  be  elimi- 
nated, old-age  poverty  may  be  averted,  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  the  entire  South  may  be  raised,  thereby  providing  an 
immense  market  for  goods;  slums  may  be  elin^inated. 

All  these  things  are  possible  under  this  general  welfare 
act. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  its  recent  de- 
cision upholding,  by  a  7  to  2  decision,  the  old-age  benefits 
provision  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  pointed  the  way  in  this 
regard  when  it  used  the  following  language — the  most  sig- 
nificant in  my  (H>inion  ever  uttered  by  that  Court: 

Congress  did  not  Improvise  a  Judgment  when  It  found  that  tiM 
award  of  old-age  benefits  is  conducive  to  the  general  welfare. 

This  Is  one  instance  where  the  Supreme  Court  leads  and 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  our  Government 
follow: 

That  we  shall  ultimately  follow  this  lead  of  the  Suin^me 
Court  is  clear  to  me  from  the  events  that  have  taken  place 
here  in  Congress  with  reference  to  this  bill,  H,  R.  4199.  In 
the  beginning  there  was  little  interest  in  it,  A  steering 
committee  of  seven  was  originally  appointed,  of  which  I  was 
made  chairman.  It  has  now  been  increased  to  40.  With 
the  able  and  energetic  assistance  of  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Johnson 
who  originally  came  to  Washington  as  the  legislative  repre- 
sentative of  Dr.  Francis  Townsend,  the  founder  of  this  move- 
ment, our  committee  took  steps  to  gain  favorable  support 
for  the  General  Welfare  Act.  A  letter  was  addressed  to 
Chairman  Robert  L.  Doughton,  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  asking  for  a  hearing  on  the  bill.  There 
are  now  100  signatures  to  this  letter — an  unprecedented 
number.  A  petition  was  placed  on  the  Speaker's  desk  asking 
that  this  bill  be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  open 
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discussion.  This  petition  now  has  over  400  signatures.  We 
expect  a  hearing  of  the  bill  next  January  after  the  conven- 
ing of  the  session.  Real  progress  has  therefore  been  made. 
As  further  evidence  of  this  progress  I  desire  to  include  in 
these  remarks  a  resolution  adopted  unanimously  by  the  gen- 
eral welfare  act  steering  committee  on  August  17,  1937. 
This  resolution  has  been  signed  personally  by  the  entire 
membership  of  the  steering  conunittee  and  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  there  Is  a  very  strong  sentiment  throughout  the 
United  SUtes  tot  a  subEtantlal  old  age  pension  and  recovery  act; 
and 

Whereas  many  Representatives  have  pledged  themselves  to  en- 
deavor to  secure  the  enactment  of  such  a  law  during  the  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress:  and 

Whereas  it  Is  our  conviction  that  H.  R.  4199.  known  as  the  gen- 
eral-welfare act.  Introduced  diuing  the  present  session  of  Congress 
meets  such  a  need. 
Now,  therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we,  the  members  of  the  general  welfare  act 
steering  committee  do  unanimously  go  on  record  as  favoring  the 
policy  that  will  bring  relief  to  the  aged  and  Jobs  to  the  young 
and  middle-aged  now;  that  we  mutuaUy  pledge  ourselves  to  con- 
tinue our  active  and  militant  support  of  the  proposed  general-wel- 
fare act.  H.  R.  4199;  that  we  insist  on  a  public  hearing  on  said 
measxire;  that  we  lu^e  tdl  Members  cf  the  Seventy-flfth  Congress 
to  study  carefully  its  provisions  and  sign  petition  no.  12  on  the 
Speaker's  desk;  and  that  we  are  determined  to  enact  H.  R.  4199 
into  law  at  the  conclusion  of  such  hearings  or  as  soon  thereafter 
as  possible. 

Charles  N.  Crosby,  chairman;  Martin  P.  Smith.  Gardner  R. 

Wlthrow,    Jerry    J.    O'Connell.    Warren    O.    Magnuson. 

Usher  L.  Burdlck.  James  P.  O'Connor,  Michael  J.  Stack, 

Anthony  A.  neger,  Albert  E.  Carter,  James  C.  OUver. 

Fred  H.  HUdebrandt,  Harry  L.  Englebrlght.  Lex  Green, 

Martin  L.  Sweeney,  John  H.  Tolan.  Richard  J.  Welch, 

A.  J.  milott,  Joe  Hendricks,  Compton  I.  White,  John  J. 

McGrath.  Harry  R.  Sheppard.  Knute  Hill,  Edward  W. 

Patterson,   Dewey   W.  Johnson,   Chas.   H.   Leavy.   B.   J. 

Gehrmann,  John  T.  Bernard,  John  M.  Coffee,  Walter  M. 

Pierce,  Sam  Masslngale,  R.  P.  Buckler,  James  W.  Mott, 

Wm.  Lemke,  Ed.  V.  Izac,  Ira  Walton  Drew,  Michael  J. 

Klrwan,  J.  Hardin  Peterson.  Charles  Kramer.  Clyde  H. 

Smlth. 

I  desire  also  to  include  a  report  of  June  19,  1937,  which 
went  out  over  my  signature  as  chairman  of  the  steering  com- 
mittee and  pertains  to  other  resolutions  adopted  by  our 
committee.     This  reads  as  follows: 

At  a  meeting  on  June  8.  1937,  the  general-welfare  act  steering 
committee,  consisting  of  40  Members  of  Congress,  after  care- 
fully weighing  the  effects  of  the  statements  made  by  Dr.  Francis 
E.  Townsend  when  he  appeared  before  the  committee  on  Jxine  3 
and  their  tendency  to  Jecpardlze  the  passage  of  the  general-welfare 
act  of  1937  (H.  R.  4199),  voted  unanlmovisly  to  drop  the  name  of 
Townsend  entirely  from  Its  title  and  to  recommend  to  the  Town- 
send  clubs  of  the  Nation  that  they  do  likewise  and  organize  Into 
general-welfare  clubs  for  the  sole  purpose  of  promoting  the  gen- 
eral-welfare act. 

On  June  18,  1937,  the  committee  met  again,  and  after  hearing 
from  Messrs.  J.  W.  Brlnton  and  Gllmore  Young  the  whole  story 
of  what  happened  at  the  Chicago  headquarters  of  the  Townsend 
movement,  voted  unanlmoxisly  to  support  the  formation  of  a 
National  General  Welfare  Federation  to  coodlnate  the  activities 
of  the  general -welfare  clubs  springing  up  all  over  the  Nation  and 
weld  these  clubs  Into  a  national  federation  In  order  to  carry  on 
more  effectively  the  work  necessary  to  be  done  In  the  field  to 
secure  the  enactment  of  the  general-welfare  act  Into  law,  to  main- 
tain a  legislative  committee  at  Washlng^n  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Johnson,  and  to  work  In  close  cooperation 
with  the  Members  of  Congress  interested  in  the  paaaage  of  this 
measure. 

It  was  felt  by  our  committee  that  such  a  national  federation, 
which  Is  now  being  organized,  wUl  eliminate  aU  personaUtles  and 
factional  fights  between  Individuals  which  In  the  past  have  so 
hampered,  both  In  and  out  of  Congress,  the  efforts  to  seciire  the 
enactment  of  H.  R.  4199,  and  will  give  the  opportunity  to  aU  those 
sincerely  Interested  In  aid  to  the  aged  as  a  means  of  promoting 
the  general  welfare  to  get  behind  this  measure  without  tying 
themselves  to  the  banner  of  any  individual,  thereby  permanently 
eliminating  the  factional  diq}Utes  which  in  the  past  have  ab- 
sorbed so  much  of  the  time  and  energy  of  those  who  have  been 
working  for  the  principles  embodied  in  H.  R.  4199. 

It  is  the  hope  of  our  committee  that  the  general  pubUc  will 
now  feel  free  to  get  behind  this  general-welfare  movement  and 
harmoniously  work  towiird  the  enactment  of  the  legislation  which 
it  sponsors  on  a  nonpartisan  and  nonpoUtical  basla. 


To  ccmiplete  the  record,  I  desire  to  include  two  affidavits 
and  a  certificaticm  by  five  Congressmen  as  to  what  occurred 
at  the  steering  committee  meeting  of  Jime  3,  1937,  at  which 
time  Dr.  Townsend  abdicated  from  his  position  as  pension 
leader  and  assumed  the  role  of  editor-politician.  I  quote  as 
follows: 
AFnoAvrr  or  abtbus  i..  jobnson,  cHAnucAW.  csnbul  wsltaix  act 

LBCISIATIVK   COIMCrrTEB 

Arthur  L.  Johnson,  being  first  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  that 
he  was  present  as  chairman  of  the  general  welfare  act  legislative 
committee,  at  a  meeting  held  on  Jxine  3,  1937,  of  the  general 
welfare  act  steering  committee,  consisting  of  40  Congressmen 
from  aU  political  parties;  that  said  meeting  was  held  in  the  oflloe 
of  Hon.  Chabus  N.  Crosbt,  chairman  of  the  said  steering  conunit- 
tee, in  room  1030,  New  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C; 
that  approximately  20  Congressmen,  Dr.  Francis  E.  Townsend  and 
one  or  two  others  were  present  at  the  said  meeting;  that  at  MUd 
meeting  Dr.  Townsend  was  asked  by  Congressman  Habbt  R.  Shxp- 
PAKD,  of  California,  fioor  leader  In  the  move  to  get  the  general- 
welfare  act  (H.  R.  4199)  out  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
onto  the  fioor  of  the  House,  what  his  attitude  would  be  toward 
him  (Sheppard)  at  the  next  election  should  he  decide  to  vote  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  Dr. 
Townsend  replied :  "I  would  fight  you  as  hard  as  I  could":  that  Dr. 
Townsend  was  then  asked  by  Congressman  Shsppasd:  "Doctor,  do 
you  consider  the  Supreme  Court  issue  of  more  Importance  to  the 
old  people  of  this  country  than  you  do  the  successful  enactment  of 
the  general-welfare  act  (H.  R.  4199)?",  to  which  Dr.  Townsend 
replied:  "I  most  certainly  do,  of  far  greater  importance";  that 
Congressman  Chakles  H.  Leavt,  of  Washington,  then  asked  Dr. 
Townsend  whether  he  still  Intended  to  adhere  to  the  $200  per 
month  maximum  set  forth  In  the  bill  and  the  Doctor  replied  as 
follows:  "Oh,  yes,  that  Is  absolutely  necessary.  The  best  way  I 
can  describe  that  feature  to  yju  would  be — weU,  have  you  men  ever 
seen  a  wisp  ol  straw  tied  to  a  stick  In  front  of  a  cow's  nose  that 
the  cow  would  follow  but  never  reach?  WeU,  this  phUoeophy  acta 
the  same  way.  We  must  keep  the  $200  as  a  part  of  our  goal.  It 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  this  feature  be  retained  In  the  blU"; 
that  the  Doctor  was  then  asked  If  he  dldnt  think  that  the  money 
that  was  subscribed  to  his  organization  by  the  old  people  was  for 
the  exi^ess  piirpoee  of  the  promotion  of  the  general-welfare  act 
and  not  for  expressing  his  personal  legislative  desires  and  the 
Doctor  replied:  "I  own  the  Townsend  Weekly  and  I  am  going  to 
use  it  as  I  see  fit  and  not  let  anybody  tell  me  what  to  do  with  it"; 
that  Dr.  Townsend  was  then  asked  If  he  Intended  to  keep  one  Blair 
Coan  on  his  pay  roll,  to  which  the  Doctor  repUed:  "No;  he  la 
not  on  my  pay  roU  now.  I  did  employ  him  as  a  publicity  man  on 
my  tour.  Right  now  he  Is  not  on  the  pay  roll,  but  I  have  an 
arrangement  with  him  whereby  I  wlU  pay  him  a  commission  for 
any  advertising  he  turns  Into  the  Weekly";  that  during  said  meet- 
ing the  Doctor  did  not  mention  the  "ox  of  tradition"  or  the 
Biblical  ox  and  that  the  Doctor's  statement  that  he  did  Is  false. 

(Signed)     AsTBua  L.  Johwsok. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  20th  day  of  July,  1937. 

(8BAL]  TBTTMAN   WaRO, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 


AirmAViT  or  crablxs  n.  cbosbt,  meicbcs  op  coivgixbs,  chatbhaw, 
csmaAii  wsLPARK  ACT  BTSBUNG  coMiorm 
Chablbb  N.  Ciosbt,  being  first  duly  Bwom.  deposes  and  say*  that 
he  Is  a  Member  of  Congress  from  the  Twenty-ninth  District  of 
Pennsylvania:  that  he  was  present  and  presided  as  chairman  at 
the  general  welfare  act  steering  committee,  on  J\me  3.  1937.  at 
the  meeting  referred  to  In  the  above  affidavit;  that  he  has  read 
the  foregoing  affidavit  by  Arthur  L.  Johnson,  and  that  the  facts 
therein  stated  are  true  In  substance,  to  the  best  of  his  reooUection. 

(Signed)  Chaslbs  N.  Csosbt. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  28th  day  of  July  1937. 
[sBAi.]  TatncAX  Wasd. 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 


cnnncATiON  bt  othbb  coifc: 
We,  the  undersigned  Members  of  Congress,  hereby  certify  that  w 
were  present  at  the  meeting  of  June  3,  1937.  referred  to  in  the  abo?e 
affidavits  of  Arthvir  L.  Johnson,  chairman,  general  welfare  act 
legislative  committee,  and  Hon.  Cbablbs  N.  Cbosbt,  chairman, 
general  welfare  act  steering  conunittee;  that  we  have  read  the 
foregoing  affidavits;  and  that  the  facts  stated  therein  are  true.  In 
substance,  to  the  best  of  our  recollection. 

Harry  R.  Sheppard.  Nineteenth  District  of  California:  Jerry 

J.   O'Connell,  First    District    of  Montana;    Charles   R. 

ticavy.  Fifth  District  of  Washington;   John  M.  Ooffee, 

Sixth  District  of  Washington;   James  C.  OllTer,  Ftmt 

District  of  Maine. 

From  the  above-quoted  resolutions  of  June  8  and  June  18, 
it  Is  to  be  noted  that  our  steering  committee  felt  that  Dr. 
Townsend  had  made  his  name  a  handicap  to  the  passage  o( 
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this  bin  In  view  of  his  actions  and  attitude.  We  are  all,  bow- 
ever,  in  accord  that  be  must  be  given  credit  ior  the  idea  be 
gave  to  the  Nation  and  for  making  the  coimtry  pension-con- 
scious. As  a  symbol,  he  has  done  this  work  weU,  and  I  should 
be  the  last  one  to  take  this  credit  from  him. 

A  letter  was  directed  to  the  doctor  on  June  19,  1937,  by 
Arthur  L.  Johnson,  which  summarizes  the  situation  so  well 
from  all  angles  that  I  am  Inserting  in. these  remarks  that 
letter,  as  follows: 

Dr.  FKANcxs  E.  TOwirsEm. 

720  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  JU. 

Dbab  Dm.  Towhssmd:  When  you  were  last  In  Washington  you 
expressed  to  me  a  desire  to  retire  if  your  retirement  would  help  to 
sectire  the  enactment  of  the  general-welfare  act  Into  law.  At  the 
time  I  expressed  disapproval  of  the  Idea.  The  following  afternoon 
you  appMred  before  the  general  welfare  act  steering  committee 
(after  I  had  warned  you  fully  by  mall,  telegram,  and  word  of  mouth 
as  to  what  would  happen  If  you  did  not  alter  your  course)  and  made 
statements  to  the  effect  that  you  would  not  coopente  with  the 
Congressmen  favoring  this  bill  unless  they  agreed  with  you  on  other 
Issues  not  relevant  thereto,  but  what  Is  more,  would  actively  oppose 
them  at  the  next  election.  Tou  furthermore  repudiated  the  gen- 
•ral-w^are  act  as  of  secondary  tmportanoe  and  used  the  "wisp  of 
straw"  expression,  which  made  It  Impossible  for  any  Member  of 
Oongress  frcan  now  on  to  lend  his  huid  to  your  operations  If  he 
values  his  self-respect.  Sveryone  present,  <iw»imii«g  the  writer,  quit 
you  almost  Immediately,  the  writer  quitting  the  next  morning. 
13Mry  had  to  in  order  to  protect  their  own  reputations.  Nor  can 
they  ever  come  back  to  you  again.  Doctor. 

■vneae  racts  make  it  imperative  that  you  follow  yonr  own  sug- 
gestion and  retire.  Doctor,  as  otherwise  you  will  be  placed  In  the 
position  of  taking  money  from  needy  old  people  to  help  secure 
the  enactment  of  a  law  which  neither  you  nor  your  representa- 
tives can  In  any  way  help  enact.  On  the  oontnry,  every  move 
you  make  to  help  wlU  hamper  Instead  and  may  prevent  your  plan 
from  ever  becoming  the  law  of  the  land. 

Under  drctmistances  would  It  not  be  well  for  you  to  retire  now. 
Doctor,  before  you  utterly  destroy  the  good  work  you  have  done 
and  the  movement  which  you  have  headed?  If  you  carry  on.  you 
certainly  will  have  to  do  so  under  false  representations  as  you 
havent  the  support  of  even  the  Congressmen  who  are  interested 
In  the  passage  at  the  measure  which  you  have  advocated.  Nor 
can  you  ever  gain  their  support  again  after  the  public  statements 
you  made  to  th«m. 

Yesterday  the  steering  committee  called  Hr.  Oilmour  Toung 
and  ICr.  J.  W.  Brlnton  before  it,  and  after  >»«»rit<g  their  explana- 
Atons  as  to  what  happened  at  Chicago,  voted  unanlmotisly  to 
recQsnmend  the  formation  of  a  National  General  Welfare  Federa- 
tkA  fo  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  general-welfare  clubs 
^winging  up  all  over  the  county.  At  this  mating  both  Mr.  Young 
and  Mr.  Brlnton  expressed  the  desire,  concurred  in  by  the  writer, 
to  see  that  you  and  Mrs.  Townsend  are  taken  care  of  by  a  pen- 
sion not  to  exceed  $a00  per  month  for  each  of  you.  The  sugges- 
tion met  with  favorable  response  by  members  at  the  committee 
In  view  of  your  past  services  In  prcnnulgatlng  your  idea  and 
hdplng  to  make  the  Nation  peinslon-mlnded.  No  vote  was  taken 
as  it  was  felt  that  this  was  a  problem  to  be  worked  out  by  the 
new  organisation  the  committee  recommended  to  be  formed  to 
carry  on  the  light  for  the  enactment  of  the  general-welfare  act. 

However.  It  seems  to  be  the  clearly  defined  policy  of  those  to 
whom  the  task  wUl  faU  of  organizing  the  new  set-up  recommended 
■hy  the  committee  to  look  with  favor  upon  such  a  retirement 
pension  to  both  you  and  MTs.  Tbwnsend.  and  we  are  wondering 
If.  under  the  circumstances  set  forth  fully  In  this  and  my  other 
recent  letters  to  you.  It  would  not  be  the  best  for  all  involved  to 
get  together  upon  some  such  basis.  Of  course,  payment  of  the 
pension  would  depend  Tipon  the  success  of  the  new  federation. 
and  it  would  seem  to  the  writer  that  it  would  be  to  your  advantage 
In  enrj  way  to  cooperate  with  the  thousands  of  Townsendites 
already  worUng  to  form  the  new  federation.  You  have  everything 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  so  doing,  as-^success  may  bring,  in 
addition  to  what  pwislon  finances  of  the  organization  will  permit. 
not  to  exessd  9900  per  month  each,  the  successful  enactment  of 
yoor  plan  Into  law.  It  is  certain  now  that  you  cannot  possibly  put 
the  plan  over.  Why  then  should  you  stand  In  the  way  of  an 
otganlaatlon  that  may  be  able  to  do  so? 

You  have  always  found  me  to  be  your  friend.  Doctor.  I  tried  my 
best  to  save  you  from  what  occurred,  as  you  will  realise,  if  you 
win  recall  the  weeks  of  pleading  <m  my  part.  You  will  find  also 
that  Mr.  Young  and  Mr.  Brlnton  and  the  others  who  resigned 
have  been  your  friends.  Doctor.  You  have  been  doing  them  a  grave 
Injustice  by  your  attitude  and  public  statements.  You  will  realize 
thla  sotmer  or  later.  Let  us  hope  that  you  will  not  realize  it  too 
late  to  permit  the  harmonious  working  out  of  a  means  of  cooperat- 
ing toward  the  achievement  of  the  common  end  which  we  seek. 

If  the  writer  can  be  of  any  service  whatsoever  In  establishing 
the  harmony  that  should  prevaU  between  those  seeking  a  common 
goal,  please  feel  free  to  call  upon  him. 

With  kindest  personal  regards  to  both  you  and  your  dear, 
■weet  wife,  also  to  your  fine  son.  Robert,  to  whom  your  decision 
In  this  matter  will  mean  much  in  the  futinre.  I  remain 

Very  sincerely  yours.  ^^„^^  j^  johhsok. 

Chmtrmon,  General  Welfare  Jbet  Legislat^e  Committee. 


The  doctor  has  so  far  turned  down  this  offer  which  would 
bring  to  him  and  his  wife  the  pension  he  has  considered 
adequate  for  othei-s.  He  is  now  openly  fighting  our  bill, 
stating  in  his  Townsend  Weekly  that  it  is  unconstitutional. 
He  is  attacking  members  of  the  steering  committee.  He 
has  sent  a  hired  speaker  into  my  district  in  Pennsylvania. 
This  speaker  is  being  paid  out  of  funds  collected  from  the 
old  people  of  this  country  to  attack  me,  as  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  pledged  to  support  H.  R.  4199,  the  bill 
which  I  introduced.  My  esteemed  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  McGroarty]  made  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  recently  and  asked  that  those  who  had  signed  the 
petition  to  bring  the  bill  out  on  the  floor  to  withdraw  their 
names.  There  were  90  names  at  that  time.  Now  there  are 
a  hundred.  Our  battle  lines  have  held,  therefore,  in  spite 
of  the  attackers,  and  we  are  gaining  strength  every  day. 
The  general-welfare  movement  is  now  sweeiring  the  Nation 
and  will  by  January  be  a  very  potent  factor  in  our  political 
life.  Its  growth  is  shown  by  a  news  release  of  August  18, 
1937,  which  I  quote,  as  follows: 


MATIONAI.      nSDESATIOir 


INCORPORATSD       TO 
WKLFARK     ACT 


PBOMOR    onnauu;. 


Arthur  L.  Johnson,  chairman,  general  welfare  act  legislative 
committee,  today  announced  the  filing  on  July  16  of  a  certificate 
of  incorporation  in  the  District  of  Colxmibla  of  the  General  Welfare 
Federation  of  America,  Inc..  a  nonprofit  corporation,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  enacting  Into  law  the  general -welfare  act  of  1937 
(H.  R.  4199)  introduced  by  Congressman  Chasixb  N.  Crosbt 
(Democrat),  of  Pennsylvania,  a  measure  designed  to  restore  pros- 
perity to  America  by  retiring  the  old  folks  over  60  and  giving  them 
sufficient  spending  power  to  employ  the  young  and  middle-aged. 
No  amount  is  guaranteed  under  the  proposed  act,  Mr.  Johnson 
Indicated,  the  oldsters  getting  merely  what  a  2-percent  transaction 
tax  or  gross-Income  tax  would  bring  in  after  the  expenses  of  ad- 
ministration are  paid.  'Tt  is  the  most  conservative  pension  meas- 
ure now  before  Congress",  he  stated.  "It  is,  at  the  same  time,  the 
only  real  recovery  measxire  yet  proposed.  The  reason  why  I  say  It 
Is  the  most  conservative  pension  measure  before  Congress  Is  that 
It  guarantees  absolutely  nothing  and  creates  no  new  administra- 
tive agency." 

The  steering  committee  recommended  by  unanimous  vote  that 
aU  Townsend  clubs  of  the  Nation  follow  its  lead  and  change  their 
names  to  general-welfare  clubs.  This  Is  being  done  all  over  the 
Nation.  Mr.  Johnson  stated,  and  the  new  organization  that  has 
now  been  formed  will  endeavor  to  coordinate  their  activities  and 
center  their  efforts  toward  the  enactment  of  this  bill,  which  is  now 
being  taken  seriously  for  the  first  time  and  has  become  known  as 
the  G.  W.  A.  One  hundred  Congressmen  have  signed  a  request  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  that  it  be  given  a 
ftill  hearing,  and  nearly  100  Congressmen  have  sl^ed  a  petition 
to  have  it  brought  to  the  fioor  of  the  House  for  open  discussion. 

The  new  organization  is  to  be  governed  by  a  directing  board  of 
seven  nationally  known  individuals  of  imquestioned  integrity,  Mr. 
Johnson  stated,  so  as  to  preclude  any  racketeering  at  the  expense 
of  the  old  folks.  A  drive  to  secure  members  from  the  younger 
groups  is  also  to  be  undertaken,  he  indicated. 

It  was  announced  that  the  temporary  acting  officers  and  trustees 
for  organization  purposes  are  to  be  Thomas  E.  Boorde  (presldeht 
of  the  local  general-welfare  club) ,  president;  Peter  McBvoy  (pub- 
licity man),  vice  president;  and  Arthur  L.  Johnson,  secretary  and 
treasurer;  they  being  the  technical  incorporatora.  National  head- 
qiiarters  have  been  established  at  945  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW . 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  new  federation,  he  stated,  is  to  follow  the  plan  of  organiza- 
tion on  which  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was  built  up. 
with  the  local  clubs  affiliating  with  State  general-welfare  associa- 
tions. Such  associations  have  already  Incorporated  in  California. 
Massachusetts.  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Maryland.  New  York,  Washington! 
Oregon,  and  other  States. 

He  stated  that  a  weekly  general  welfare  news  letter,  dedicated 
entirely  to  the  activities  of  the  general  welfare  act  legislative  com- 
mittee, is  being  published;  this  news  letter  to  be  the  means  of 
communicating  with  the  clubs  and  coordinating  activities. 

And  SO  the  matter  stands  today.  With  adjournment  facing 
us.  I  desire  to  urge  it  upon  my  coUeagues  in  the  House,  before 
they  leave  for  home,  to  sign  petition  no.  12,  to  have  this  bill, 
H.  R.  4199.  the  proposed  general-welfare  act  of  1937,  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  consideration.  They  will  find 
that  their  constituents  will  approve  such  action  on  their  part 
and  that  this  bill  will  become  increasingly  popular  with  the 
Members  of  Ccmgress  as  time  goes  on.  It  has  in  it  the  ele- 
ments of  real  recovery  based  on  sound  economic  principles. 
When  the  Member  studies  its  provisions  and  gains  its  full 
Import,  H.  R.  4199  will  appeal  to  his  reason  and  intellect  as 
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the  most  constructive  and  well  worked  out  bill  for  economic 
recovery  and  humanitarian  progress  before  Congress  today. 
Mr.  Speaker  and  colleagues,  thank  you. 


Secretary  Hull  and  World  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  August  21   {legislative  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20), 

1937 


ARTICLE  BY  PRANKLYN  WALTMAN  REGARDINO  SECRETARY 

OF  STATS  HULL 


Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  record 
made  by  Hon.  Cordell  Hull  as  Secretary  of  State  has  not 
only  challenged  the  admiration  of  our  own  people  but  of  the 
other  governments  of  the  world. 

On  July  16  he  issued  a  sfcitement  on  the  United  States 
Government's  position  in  regard  to  world  peace,  and  in  a 
clear,  concise  manner  presented  14  points  for  world  peace. 

This  communication  was  transmitted  to  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  58  nations  have  replied  thereto  and  accepted  in 
principle  the  14  points  of  American  foreign  policy  as  a  basis 
for  world  peace. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  of  the  prompt  response  and  the 
unanimity  with  which  nations  agreed  with  our  great  Sec- 
retary. ' 

Under  leave  granted  I  hereby  extend  my  remarks  by  in- 
serting herewith  Secretary  Hull's  14  points  for  world  peace 
and  an  article  by  Mr.  Prankljm  Waltman,  of  the  Washington 
Post,  entitled  "Hull  Has  Made  United  States  Force  for  World 
Peace",  same  being  as  follows: 

SBCBXTABT  OF  STATE  HTnx'S  '*14   POZMTS"  FOB  WOBU)  PEACE 

{Fnxa  the  July  16  statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the 

United  States  Government's  position  in  regard  to  world  peace) 

This  country  constantly  and  consistently  advocates  maintenance 
of  peace. 

We  advocate  naticmal  and  International  self-restraint. 

We  advocate  abstinence  by  aU  nations  from  use  of  force  in  pxir- 
sult  of  policy  and  from  interference  In  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
nations. 

We  advocate  adjustment  of  problems  in  international  relaticois 
by  processes  oi  peaceful  negotiation  and  agreement. 

We  advocate  faithful  observance  of  international  agreements. 

Upholding  the  principle  of  the  sanctity  of  treaties,  we  believe  in 
modification  of  provisions  of  treaties,  when  need  therefor  arises,  by 
orderly  processes  carried  out  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  and 
accommodation . 

We  believe  in  respect  by  all  nations  for  the  rights  of  others  and 
performance  by  all  nations  of  established  obligations. 

We  stand  for  revitalizing  and  strengthening  of  international  law. 

We  advocate  steps  toward  promotion  of  economic  security  and 
stability  the  world  over. 

We  advocate  lowering  car  removing  of  excessive  barriers  in  inter- 
national trade. 

We  seek  effective  equality  of  conmiercial  opportunity  and  we 
luge  upon  all  nations  application  of  the  principle  of  equality  of 
treatment. 

We  believe  in  limitation  and  reduction  of  armament. 

Realizing  the  necessity  for  maintaining  armed  forces  adequate 
for  national  security,  we  are  prepared  to  reduce  or  to  increase  oiu: 
own  armed  forces  in  proportion  to  reductions  or  Increases  made 
by  other  countries. 

We  avoid  entering  into  alliances  or  entangling  commitments, 
but  we  believe  in  cooperative  effort  by  peaceful  and  practicable 
means  in  support  of  the  principles  hereinbefore  stated. 

BmX  HAS  MADE  UWl'lEU  STATES  FOBCB  FOK  WORLD  PEACX 

(By  Franklyn  Waltman) 
In  February  1933,  when  it  became  known  that  President-elect 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  had  chosen  Cordell  HuU  to  be  his  Secre- 
tary of  State,  there  was  general  bewUderment.  The  taU,  gentle, 
but  britUe-worded  Tezmesseean  was  known  nationaUy  for  his 
<q;)poeltlon   to   high   protective    tariffs    and    aa   an   outstanding 


authority  on  Federal  finances.  But  why  should  mnA  a  man  b« 
selected  to  direct  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  greatest  Nation  on 
earth?    Was  It  not  a  mistake— did  he  not  belong  In  the  Treasuryt 

So  mused  diplomatic,  official,  and  political  Washington  during 
the  early  days  of  the  New  Deal.  More  than  4  years  have  passed. 
But  no  longer  is  there  bewUderment  over  Secretary  of  Stat* 
CordeU  HuU.  Not  only  in  the  last  campaign  and  since  was  there 
evidenced  an  almost  unanimous  opinion  that  his  appointment 
was  the  wisest  Cabinet  selection  President  Roosevelt  made,  but  he 
Is  haUed  throughout  the  world  as  one  of  the  most  potent  totem 
tar  international  peace  and  tranquUity. 

In  his  quiet,  persistent  manner,  without  undertaking  to  be 
spectacular,  Secretary  Hull  has  maneuvered  the  United  States 
Into  a  place  of  great  force  for  world  peace.  And  be  has  done  so 
without  in  any  way  committing  this  Government  to  any  coutm 
of  action  except  the  pursuit  of  peace — without  entering  any 
entangling  aUlances.  Indeed,  he  has  operated  whoUy  within  tlM 
centxuy-and-a-half-old  American  tradition. 

Secretary  Hull's  efforts  reached  a  high-water  mark  during  th« 
4  years  on  July  16,  when  he  laid  down  14  points  aa  the  baste  of 
American  foreign  policy  and  as  the  foundation  on  which  world 
peace  rested.  These  14  points,  which  may  become  as  historically 
Important  as  the  14  points  with  which  Woodrow  Wilson  under- 
took to  bring  peace  to  a  war -ridden  world,  are  set  forth  above. 

They  «peak  fbr  themselves.  But  let  It  be  noted  that  in  this 
declaration  Secretary  HtUl  struck  a  note  of  Impartiality  which  an- 
nounced to  the  world  that  the  United  States  no  more  condoniii 
those  nations  which  bear  down  on  their  neighbors  through  xmjust 
treaties  than  it  does  the  government  which  undertakes  to  rectify 
such  pacts  or  to  force  an  outlet  for  its  pressing  population  or 
economic  problems  through  the  use  of  machine  giins  and  bomb- 
ing planes.  His  declaration  constituted  a  great  ifioral  aj^ieal  to 
the  world  in  behalf  of  peace. 

At  Secretary  Hull's  direction  this  country's  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives in  every  capital  in  the  world  laid  the  Htill  14  points 
before  the  foreign  ministers  of  the  government  to  which  they 
were  accredited,  with  a  request  that  the  government  express  aa 
attitude  toward  the  American  statement. 

The  response.  Just  revealed  by  the  State  Department,  was  amas- 
Ing.  Its  importance  cannot  be  overemphasized  and  Its  fuU  signifi- 
cance at  this  time  defies  accurate  appraisal.  More  than  60  na- 
tions have  gone  on  record  In  support  of  a  basic  line  of  conduct  In 
International  relationship,  which,  as  Secretary  HuU  points  out. 
"is  the  cornerstone  of  right  dealing  between  nations  and  which 
points  the  pathway  to  permanent  peace." 

The  story  Is  not  in  this  explanation  but  In  the  verbatim  replies 
of  these  50  governments — some  uttered  through  their  prime  min- 
isters, several,  too,  with  the  approval  of  cabinets  and  councils  of 
state,  but  aU  representing  expression  of  an  official  viewpoint — 
which  accompany  this  article. 

Such  unanimity  of  viewpoint,  such  adherence  to  basic  prin- 
ciples for  the  conduct  of  intematicnal  relations  In  the  future  may 
lead  within  the  near  future  to  action  on  a  world-wide  trxmt  Im- 
plementing those  principles  to  make  them  living,  effective  precepts 
of  Intercourse  among  nations.  But  even  if  that  bright  hope  te 
not  to  materialize,  much  already  has  been  achieved.  For.  aa 
Secretary  HiUl  asserts,  the  responses  to  his  July  16  dedaratloa 
"reveals  a  solidarity  of  auppmt  for  a  program  i— ^iwg  towai4 
restored  order." 
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ADDRESS  OF  HON.  GEORGE  J.  BATES.  OF  MASSACHUSETTS, 
AT  THE  DEDICATION  OF  OBEAR  PARK,  BEVERLY.  MASS.. 
JULY  4.  1937 


Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  at  the  dedication  of  Obear  Parte.  Beverly. 
Mass.,  on  July  4,  1937: 


Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Rial  Side  Clyic  lien's 
elation  and  friends,  I  deem  it  a  great  privilege  to  come  her* 
today  to  address  the  people  who  are  gathered  at  the  dedieatlan 
of  this  beautiful  park.  The  history  of  this  site  can  be  traoad 
back  to  a  period  shortly  after  the  settlement  at  this 
which  this  park  Is  located. 

In  1654  the  aelectmen  of  Salem  granted  to  Baaj 
one  time  a  town  marrtial.  a  grant  at  laod  at  wtaldi 
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pntimiy  now  known  as  the  parte  consisted.  Ttac  history  of  this 
park,  ttaeicfara.  brings  us  back  over  a  period  of  283  years  and 
teore  Beverly  was  separated  from  the  old  town  of  Salem. 

Kven  in  those  earty  days  the  settlers  realised  the  importanoe  of 
setting  aside  areas  at  land  for  public  use  and  which  would  be  for 
an  ttane  dedicated  to  public  purposes.  Ther  wisdom  of  that  policy 
can  be  easily  seen  today  by  the  use  the  public  makes  of  such 
places  ss  Boston  Common.  Salem  Common.  Beverly  Common. 
Lynn  Common,  and  other  like  places  which  were  really  the  begin- 
ning of  the  public-park  system  at  America.  The  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  which  such  places  afford  to  the  people  of  our  cran- 
mimltlea  Is  sdf-evldent. 

To  ICr.  Benjamin  Obear  goes  the  credit  for  the  privilege  the 
peofrie  of  Beverly  have  today  In  enjoying  this  piece  at  land  as  part 
of  the  public  parte  system  of  the  Otj  at  Beverly.  Some  years  ago 
he  realised  the  posHbiltttas  of  this  development,  acquired  the 
vtvymly  in  his  name,  and  then  at  an  opportune  time  the  city  of 
Beverly  took  It  over  as  part  at  the  pnhllc  domain.  For  Mr.  Obear's 
foresight  be  should  be  complimented. 

Tbday  w«  eelstoate  and  obaerve  ^  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
llzst  anniversary  of  the  ■*f"«*»g  at  the  Declaration  at  Independ- 
SDoe.  nils  document  was  the  first  (^Dcial  act  of  the  colonists 
separating  them  from  the  mother  country,  and  was  a  repudiation 
of  the  system  of  goiremment  under  which  they  then  lived.  They 
contended  that  they  were  endowed  by  their  Ck«ator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights;  that  among  these  were  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursolt  of  ham>lne8s:  and  to  secure  these  rights  the  Dedttfation 
of  Independence  was  adopted.  For  many  years  they  were  the 
Tletlms  of  a  lo^  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations  by  a  tyrannical 
dsepol.  They  lived  in  a  troubled  period  in  which  they  suffered 
greatly.  A»»^g  them  were  great  men.  Ihey  laid  the  foundation 
for  t>>te  great  Government  which  Is  now  known  as  the  United 
States  of  America.  Through  adversity  they  knew  what  liberty 
really  meant. 

The  people  of  the  world  are  now  at  the  crossroads.  "Oovem- 
aamt  t^  the  people"  is  n^dly  perishing  from  the  earth.  Dicta- 
torship and  oligarchy  are  parading  in  and  fast  taking  its  place. 
No  democratic  system  of  government  is  now  seciire  from  the 
drive  that  is  on  to  wrest  man  the  people  the  power  to  govern 


Today  we  rejoice  In  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which 
gave  birth  to  a  new  nation,  a  nation  which  was  dedicated  to  a 
peat  cause — ^buman  liberty.  Tomorrow  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  marks  the  beginning  of  the  debate  on  one  of  the 
greatest  issues  ever  brought  before  Congress  in  all  its  history. 

The  subject  for  discussion  will  be  the  President's  proposal  to 
ittcrsase  the  pwf"*'^'  or  to  enlarge  the  Supreme  Court.  It  has 
hut  one  objective  and  that  Is  to  control  the  Court  and  make  it 
eqhseitlMit  to  the  wishes  of  the  executive  and  Congress.  This 
kind  Ot  a  proposition  reaches  deeply  into  the  fundamental  prln- 
c^les  of  the  American  system  of  Oovemment.  The  question  Is 
not  a  partisan  ans.  It  rises  above  the  importance  of  any  pollt- 
teal  piurty  or  political  considerations.  Democrats,  Bepubllcana. 
Progresslvee  and  Fsimer-LaborlteB  have  taken  up  the  cudgel 
•gainst  It. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  proposal  because,  in  my  Judgment,  it  Is 
designed  to  make  a  political  football  out  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  and  avoids  the  ocdtfly  process  of  chtmglng 
the  Constitution  by  amendment  as  the  Constitution  itself  pxo- 
videe. 

James  lisdlson.  one  of  our  former  presidents,  known  as  the 
Father  of  the  Ooastltutlon.  said  at  the  time  of  its  adoption.  "The 
accumulation  of  an  powers,  leglslstlve.  executive,  and  Judicial, 
tn  the  same  hands,  whether  of  one.  a  few.  or  many,  and  whether 
hereditary.  self-i4>pointed.  or  elective,  may  Jxistly  be  pronounced 
the  rtsj  definition  of  tyranny."  For  what  other  purpose  is  the 
suggeetlop  made  to  change  the  Supreme  Coiurt  if  it  is  not  for 
the  purpoee  of  dominating  the  Judiciary  and  to  make  it  sub- 
servient to  the  aaiBCUtive  branch  of  the  povemment? 

Such  a  proposal  would  dtetiui  the  independence  of  the  Court 
jKoA  thereby  destroy  its  usefulness  to  this  democratic  form  of 
government.  It  vrould.  indeed,  become  a  political  institution  and 
not  a  court  of  Justice,  an  adiatnlstrative  puppet  to  carry  out  the 
win  of  the  President,  whoever  he  may  be.  It  points  the  way  to 
tba  svBsinn  of  the  Constitution  and  eataUlshes  a  method  whereby 
the  pecqile  may  be  depilved  of  their  constitutional  rights  to  pass 
upon  an  amendments  to  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land. 

It  stands  now  before  the  coimtry  acknowledged  by  its  pro- 
ponents as  a  itfan  to  fdree  Judicial  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, a  pnyosal  thst  violates  every  sacred  tradition  of  Ameri- 
can democracy.  There  is  extreme  danger  in  this  kind  of  a  pro- 
posal. It  Is  quite  apparent  that  the  Executive  now  has  control 
over  Congress  He  wishes  to  extmd  this  so  as  to  control  the 
Court.  The  struggle  between  democracy  and  despotism  Is  now 
going  on  everywhere  throughout  th^  world.  Bfforts  are  being 
made  in  many  lands  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  the  people. 
Those  In  authority  are  reaching  out  for  man  powor  and  autheoity. 
This  Nation  Is  no  exception.  In  this  crisis  we  must  not  permit 
oarselves  to  be  cowed  Into  sntanlssion.  Ttiere  must  be  no  dlB- 
icgard  for  noble  tradltloas.  no  assault  on  lawful  government,  no 
oeneentretaoB  of  power  In  the  hand  of  the  Bxeeutlve— the  present 
one  or  anyone  who  follows.  Betory  records  that  such  was  the 
lock  tq>on  which  every  rspublle  that  ever  fen  was  wrecked. 

The  Constitution  was  ad(^>ted  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating 

liberty.    It  was  a  new  Dedarstkm  of  Independanes  which 

'  for  the  approffal  of  the  people^  a  deataration 


that  their  hard-won  liberties  should  not  perish,  but  should  be 
made  perpetual  by  Joining  the  hearts  and  souls  of  the  people  of 
all  the  States  In  an  Indestructible  Union.  It  was  Indeed  a  new 
*7ifagna  Carta  of  human  liberties." 

In  tracing  the  development  of  our  country  we  cannot  fall  to 
catch  the  spirit  that  triumphed  over  tyranny  and  recognize  the 
faith  and  endurance  that  were  as  strong  as  the  everlasting  hills. 
All  that  is  fundamental  In  government  is  found  In  our  past  and 
in  all  things  that  challenge  men's  strength  and  try  their  souls,  our 
country's  history  is  filled  with  Inspiring  examples. 

The  effect  of  the  work  of  the  settlers  and  their  successors  was 
to  decentralize  power,  to  repudiate  Old  World  autocracies,  to  give 
us  a  Government  that  wovild  stand  the  test  of  time  and  make  it 
a  vital  force  through  the  centuries,  which  would  put  the  dvll  above 
the  military,  to  exalt  religious  liberty,  and  finally  to  frame  a  dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  a  National  Constitution  giving  se- 
curity to  the  principles  of  freedom  and  embodying  the  hopes 
harbored  by  downtrodden  humanity  through  preceding  centuries. 

So  on  this  anniversary  day  we  pause  in  gratitude  for  the  gift 
of  the  past.  In  aU  the  contributions  to  national  growth  our 
forebears  of  this  and  neighboring  communities  were  foremost. 
Those  who  made  our  past  great,  realizing  that  they  had  established 
a  government  of  the  people,  also  recognized  their  Individual  re- 
sponsibilities to  that  Government.  Earlier  generations,  amid  all 
the  demands  made  upon  their  busy  lives,  never  forgot  the  duty 
they  owed  to  the  country  of  which  they  were  a  part.  Let  us  there- 
fore assume  o\ir  individual  responsibilities  as  citizens  of  this  great 
Republic.  Let  us  not  forget  what  a  united  citizenship  can  do  for 
home  and  country  and  what  havoc  some  forms  of  dissension  may 
bring  upon  us. 

We  cannot  claim  for  our  generation  any  of  the  glory  of  the  past 
centuries,  but  in  our  day  and  generation  we  can  preserve  and 
perpetuate  our  heritage.  On  the  strong  foimdatlon  laid  for  us 
and  with  the  fruits  and  riches  thSt  labor  and  sacrifice  have  placed 
in  our  hands,  let  us  prove  worthy  descendants  and  successors  at 
the  fathers. 


Farm  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEPHEN  PACE 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  21  (legislative  day  of  Friday.  Aug.  20) .  1937 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr,  Speaker,  a  resolution  has  been  adopted 
by  both  the  House  and  Senate  declaring  it  to  be  the  desire 
and  intention  of  the  Congress  to  consider  permanent  farm 
legislation  as  the  first  order  of  business  when  we  return  in 
January  for  the  1938  session.  And  it  has  been  agreed  that 
during  the  recess  the  committees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
on  sericulture  will  hold  hearings  in  the  different  farm  sec- 
tions of  the  Nation,  in  order  to  make  a  personal  and  thorough 
investigation  of  present  farm  practices  and  needs  and  dis- 
cuss with  the  farmers  the  important  questions  involved  in 
drafting  a  proper  farm  program. 

As  a  representative  from  the  State  of  Georgia  I  am 
deeply  concerned  in  such  legislation  in  so  far  as  it  will 
affect  our  cotton  crops.  To  realize  a  profitable  return  for 
his  cotton  the  fsuTners  are  entitled  to  an  expansion  of  the 
export  cotton  trade  and  I  hope  these  committees  will  report 
a  bill  which  will  contribute  toward  an  increase  in  the  uses 
and  the  markets  for  cotton. 

I  have  given  this  question  considerable  investigation  and 
serious  study  during  the  present  session,  and  in  the  hope 
it  will  be  helpful  to  the  committee  and  the  farmers  of  the 
Nation  in  drafting  a  permanent  program,  I  desire  to  call 
their  attention  to  the  following  letter  which  I  received  from 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

_ ^  August  C,  1937. 

Hon,  Stkpbzn  Pact. 

House  of  Representatives. 

DiAR  Ms.  Pact:  In  your  letter  of  July  2,  you  asked  that  the 
Department  conunent  on  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
July  2  issue  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  dealing  with  the  decline  In 
our  share  of  world  trade  in  cotton.  You  also  asked  that  we  send 
you  information  relative  to  the  effects  of  American  cotton  policy 
on  the  world  cotton  trade.  The  questions  you  have  raised  are 
complex  and  cannot  be  settled  by  citing  one  or  two  facts. 

The  editorial  in  the  Baltimore  S\m  is  misleading  Insofar  as  It 
attributes  the  decline  in  our  share  of  world  trade  In  cotton  wholly 
to  the  agrlcultural-sdjustment  programs.  The  basis  for  the  •«- 
panrton  la  f otalgn  production  of  cotton  was  laid  '""g  before  the 
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adoption  of  the  adjustment  programs  In  the  United  States.  This 
is  clearly  Indicated  in  the  data  contained  In  enclosed  photostat 
of  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  annual  number  of  the  Cotton 
Trade  Joximal  for  1937.  The  expansion  In  foreign  production  of 
cotton  cannot  be  explained  merely  by  reference  to  the  agricultural- 
adjustment  programs.  It  is  necessary  to  examine  the  price  of 
coffee  in  Brazil,  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  Argentine,  the  price  of 
grains  and  other  products  In  Egypt  and  India,  the  Industrialization 
program  of  Russia,  and  a  number  of  other  factors  growing  out  of 
the  V^orld  V/ar  and  out  of  international  policies  of  different  coun- 
tries In  the  decade  or  more  befcMv  the  advent  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration. 

A  detailed  examination  of  the  foreign  acreage  and  production 
data  Indicates  that  the  three  countries  that  have  contributed  by 
far  the  major  portion  of  the  Increased  foreign  production  are 
Russia,  China,  and  Brazil,  and  that  the  recent  expansion  began 
in  Russia  in  1921,  in  China  In  1926,  and  Brazil  in  1928.  The  data 
as  to  consumption  of  American  cotton  In  foreign  countries  since 
the  war  Indicate  fairly  clearly  that  shifts  away  from  American 
cotton  began  during  the  middle  1920's.  For  example,  the  post-war 
peak  of  American  cotton  consumption  in  Great  Britain  occurred 
m  1924,  In  Oermany  the  peak  occrured  in  1927,  in  India  1926, 
and  In  China  1931.  To  some  extent  this  decline  was  offset  by 
an  Increase  of  consumption  of  American  cotton  In  Japan.  This 
general  shift  from  American  cotton  in  the  1920's  was  retarded  by 
oiu-  large  loans  to  foreign  countries  in  that  period  and  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  Tariff  Act  has  accelerated  this  shift  since  1930. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  the  adjustment  program  In  this 
country  brought  the  price  of  American  cotton  on  the  world  market 
out  of  line  with  the  price  of  foreign  cotton,  and  that  this  mili- 
tated against  the  consxunption  of  American  cotton.  You  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  In  the  seasons  1927-28  and  1928-29,  the 
price  at  Liverpool  of  Indian  cotton,  which  Is  by  far  the  outstanding 
competitor  of  American  cotton,  averaged  approximately  79.7  percent 
of  the  price  of  American  cotton.  In  those  predepresslon  seasons, 
foreign  consumption  of  American  cotton  averaged  about  8,500,000 
bales  or  approximately  46  percent  of  all  cotton  consumed  in  foreign 
covmtrles.  In  the  1935-36  season,  the  price  of  Indian  cotton  was 
approximately  79.5  percent  of  American  cotton,  but  the  consimap- 
tlon  of  American  cotton  was  only  32  percent  of  the  consumption 
of  all  cotton  in  foreign  countries.  During  the  1936-37  season  the 
price  of  Indian  cotton  was  79.4  percent  of  the  price  of  American 
cotton,  but  the  consumption  of  American  cotton  abroad  was  only 
about  24  percent  of  the  total  cotton  consumed  In  foreign  countries. 
In  other  words,  with  the  price  of  American  cotton  In  1935-36  and 
1936-37  restored  to  its  vtsiial  relationship  to  the  price  of  foreign 
cotton,  the  percentage  of  American  cotton  consximed  abroad  is  far 
below  predepresslon  levels.  Apparently  the  reason  is  not  that  the 
price  of  American  cotton  is  out  of  line  with  the  price  <rf  Indian 
cotton.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  carry- 
over of  American  cotton  Is  still  larger  than  average,  and  that 
American  cotton  is  available  to  the  world  at  world  prices. 

A  very  Important  factor  In  the  recent  expansion  in  foreign-cotton 
production  which  has  generally  been  overlooked  Is  the  Increase  in 
yield  per  acre.  About  45  percent  of  the  Increase  in  foreign- 
cotton  production  since  1931  is  due  to  a  general  Increase  in  yield, 
and  this,  of  course,  was  not  the  restilt  of  the  agriciUtural-adJxist- 
ment  program. 

The  foreign  cotton  situation  and  our  relation  to  it  cannot  be 
adequately  sized  up  without  a  comprehensive  view  of  some  of  the 
basic  factors  which  have  brought  about  shifts  in  foreign  trade 
during  the  post-war  decade  and  during  the  1930's.  Cotton,  as 
you  know,  more  than  any  other  major  agricultiual  product  of 
this  country,  is  dep>endent  upon  the  freedom  of  International 
trade.  Nationalistic  policies  which  stifle  export  trade  injure  cot- 
ton farmers.  Tariffs,  embargoes,  lack  of  credit,  barter  agreements 
between  foreign  nations,  are  all  partly  to  blame  for  the  changed 
position  of  the  United  States  In  the  world  cotton  market. 

The  tariff  policy  of  the  United  States,  which  almost  closed  our 
market  to  European  goods,  obliged  the  European  textile  Indtis- 
trles  to  obtain  their  supplies  of  cotton  from  new  sources.  The 
lesser  producing  countries  which  have  shown  large  Increases  d\u:- 
ing  the  past  17  years  have  devoted  greater  attention  to  the  culti- 
vation of  cotton  and  have  participated  more  extensively  on  the 
international  cotton  market.  Insofar  as  we  fall  to  Import  enoxigh 
goods  from  foreign  countries,  we  handicap  those  coxmtrles  in 
buying  our  agricultural  products.  Lower  tariffs  would  help  to 
restore  this  market. 

In  addition  to  the  photostat  of  the  article  from  the  Cotton 
Trade  Journal,  we  enclose  the  following  tables  and  charts,  which 
I  tnist  will  be  helpful  to  you  in  your  study  of  the  cotton 
situation: 

Tables,  1920-21  to  1936-37:  Estimates  of  cotton  production,  qpecl< 
fled  countries;  cotton  production  in  foreign  coxmtrles;  estimates  of 
cotton  acreage,  q)eclfled  countries;  cotton  acreage  In  southern  Brazil 
in  relation  to  Brazilian  prices  of  cotton  and  coffee;  acreage  in  cotton 
in  India,  prices  of  cotton  at  Bombay  and  all  commodities  in  Cal- 
cutta; production,  carry-over,  supply,  consiunptlon,  and  exports  of 
American  and  all  kinds  of  cotton;  cotton-mill  consumption,  specl- 
fled  growths  and  speclfled  locations.  Charts,  1920-21  to  1936-37: 
Cotton  production  in  foreign  countries;  consiunptlon  of  cotton  in 
selected  countries;  cotton-mill  consiunptlon  of  all  growths,  world, 
foreign  countries,  and  the  United  States;  cotton-mlU  consumption 
in  foreign  countries,  all  kinds,  foreign  and  American;  wwld  sup- 
plies of  all  kinds,  American  and  foreign;  growtha. 


Tables  showing  consumption  at  cotton  by  growths  and  acreage 
and  production  in  the  1936-37  season  as  compared  to  the  lO-year 
average  1923-32  are  Included  in  the  attached  March  and  May  1937 
Issues  of  the  Cotton  Situation. 

I  would  call  your  attention  especially  to  the  table  which  deala 
with  the  production  al  cotton  by  countries.  It  is  clear  from  this 
tabulaUon  that  the  greater  part  of  the  recent  expansion  began  in 
Russia  after  1921.  in  China  in  1926,  and  in  Brazil  In  1928.  In  Russia 
and  China  particularly  the  production  of  cotton  has  very  little  rela- 
ti<Mi  to  the  price  of  American  cotton,  and  in  all  other  countries  the 
prices  of  other  commodities  relative  to  the  price  of  cotton  and  the 
production  policies  of  foreign  countries  are  important  factors  in  the 
current  high  level  of  foreign  cotton  production. 

Another  significant  fact  revealed  in  these  tables  and  charts  is 
the  shift  of  cotton  manufacturing  to  the  Orient,  particularly  to 
Japan,  and  this  has  naturaUy  stimulated  the  expansion  of  pro- 
duction In  the  Orient.  This  Is  a  phase  of  a  world  cotton  situa- 
tion, which  has  many  ramifications  both  as  to  causes  and  conse* 
quences.  If  the  South  is  to  maintain  the  gains  it  has  made  In 
the  past  4  years  as  a  result  of  the  agricultural-adjustment  pro- 
grams and  other  administration  policies.'  it  is  necessary  to  be 
thoroughly  aware  of  these  shifta  that  are  going  on  in  the  wotid 
cotton  trade. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Rasst  L.  Bbowh. 
Assistant  Secretary. 

The  farmers  of  this  Nation  are  entitled  to  legislation  which 
will  place  them  on  an  equality  with  any  and  every  other 
class,  group,  or  industry,  and  when  we  return  here  in  Jan- 
uary I  expect  to  devote  my  energies  to  that  end. 


My  Report  to  the  People  of  the  Third  Congressional 
District  of  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OP  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  21  (legislative  day  of  Friday.  Aug.  20),  19S7 

Mr.  SBHTH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  accordance 
with  the  practice  I  have  followed  in  former  sessions  during 
the  past  4  years,  I  desire  at  this  time  to  briefly  review  the 
first  session  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  and  my  official 
record  and  activities. 

COHTIM  Uli>    nCFBOVSMKNT    IK    OONDIIIOini 

During  this  year  still  further  substantial  Improvement 
has  been  and  is  being  made  in  labor,  industrial,  farm,  and 
business  conditions  in  southwest  Washingt<xi  and  through- 
out the  Nation.  The  times  are  better  than  they  have  been 
for  many  jrears,  and  with  the  continued  support  of  the  peo- 
ple the  national  administration  will  press  onward  with  our 
program  in  the  interest  of  labor,  industry,  and  agriculture 
which  has  proved  so  constructive  and  fruitful  in  beneficial 
results  to  all  our  citizens. 

ICT    PBOCBESSIVX    VOTZNO    SBCOBS 

In  this  session  I  have  continued  my  progressive  voting 
record,  of  which  I  am  proud.  I  favored  Congress  remain- 
ing in  session  until  the  legislative  program  was  completed, 
and  have  voted  for  the  following  important  measures: 

First.  The  resolution  creating  a  Joint  Ccmgressional  Com- 
mittee on  Tax  Evasion  and  Avoidance,  as  recommended  by 
President  Roosevelt,  to  plug  up  the  remaining  loopholes  in 
our  revenue  laws  and  prevent  tax  evasion  by  the  wealthy 
tax  dodgers  of  the  country;  and  H.  R.  8234,  to  provide  reve- 
nue, equalize  taxation,  prevent  tax  evasion  and  avoidance, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Second.  Hie  Neutrality  Act  to  keep  us  out  of  war,  con- 
tinuing and  strengthening  the  stopgap  Neutrality  Act  of 
1935  (reenacted  in  1936)  by  a  national  neutrality  policy  to 
be  tried  out  for  2  years;  extending  the  present  compulsory 
ban  against  furnishing  all  belligerents  in  wars  between  na- 
tions or  in  civil  wars,  with  arms  and  munitions  as  defined 
by  the  National  Munitions  Control  Board,  as  w^  as  with 
loans  or  credits,  and  vesting  wide  discretionary  powers  witik 
the  President. 
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rtML  Tbe  bin  approprlatliig  $504M)0.000  td  the  Ttom 
Ciedlt  AdmlQlBtrftttOD— P.  C.  A.— to  be  ktaned  in  sums  tinder 
$400,  except  In  emergency  areas,  for  raiting  crops  and 


Vtourth.  The  bffl  placing  first-,  second-,  and  third-class 
postmasters  under  complete  dvil  servloe.  (Passed  tbe  House 
Iwt  failed  to  pass  the  Soiate.) 

Plfth.  Tlie  Work  Belief  Appropriation  bffl  appropriating 
$1,500,000,000  to  proTide  relief  employment  on  useful  W.  P.  A. 
projects. 

atra%  ibe  bfll  to  make  the  Civilian  Oonservation  Corps 
(C.  C.  C.)  a  permanent  agency.  (Was  amended  by  Senate 
:to  extend  for  3  years  J 

Seventh.  Voted  to  pass  cna  the  President's  veto  H.  R. 
M78,  peradttlng  war  vctenuBS  to  renew  expiring  5-year  level- 
preinlum  tenn-insurance  policies  for  another  5-3^ear  term. 

Eighth.  Bffl  guaranteeing  for  2  more  years  bonds  of  the 
Mderal  Housing  Administration  (P.  H.  A.),  establidied  in 
1934.  Bj  insuring  loans  by  lending  agencies  tar  urban  home 
building  ^1^  repair  (farm  building  loans  by  land  banks)  the 
P.  H.  A.  has  spurred  construction  (new  residential  building 
tn  1936  bluest  since  1930)  and  created  as  much  as  1  year's 
woik  for  3,000.000  men  in  the  building  trades,  and  provided 
a  better  market  for  lumber,  shingles,  plywood,  voaeer,  and 
other  forest  products. 

Ninth.  The  bUl  extending  the  excise  tax  on  lumber  for  2 
yean  until  June  30.  1939.  to  protect  the  labor  pay  rolls  ^ 
the  sawmills  and  logging  camps  of  southwiest  WaaSiington 
against  CTanadian  and  other  foreign  competition. 

Tenth.  The  bffl  appropriating  $14,500,000  for  vocational 
education,  to  Instruct  and  teach  our  Ixnrs  and  girls  useful 
trades.  (Our  people  must  be  trained  and  educated^-Thomas 
Jefferson.) 

Eleventh.  Voted  for  the  House  bills  to  carry  Into  effect  the 
two  sections  of  President  Roosevelt's  court-reform  measure, 
viz:  Pirst,  providing  for  the  retirement  and  pensioning  of 
Sopreme  Court  Justices,  and.  second,  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pearance on  behalf  of  and  appeal  by  the  United  States  in 
certain  cases  Involving  the  constitutionality  of  acts  of  Con- 
gress and  reforms  in  the  lower  branches  of  the  Pederal 
judiciary,  wWch  were  afterward  passed  by  the  Senate.  The 
ttihd  section,  to  increase  the  membership  of  the  Supreme 
Court  from  9  to  15,  after  pending  in  the  Senate  for  5  numths 
was  abandoned  by  the  President.  His  substitute  compro- 
mise plui  was  killed— recommltted~hy  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  70  to  20,  Democratic  majortty  leader.  Senator 
Bauclst,  Iwwulliiii  those  who  voted  in  f amr  of  recommit- 
ment.   Hdtber  proposal  ever  came  before  the  House  for 


Twelfth.  The  bffl  to  extend  the  Public  Works  Administra- 
tloQ  until  July  1.  1939.  and  to  provide  loans  and  grants  for 
muaerom  petkUng  ttiifibkt  wcbotA  and  other  projects  in 
southwest  WashingtozL 

Thirteenth.  The  Railroad  Retiremeitf  Act  of  1937.  estab- 
lWiii«  a  retirement-peniAon  qntem  for  the  railroad  workers 
oCtheMatkm. 

PburtMnth.  The  farm-tenant  bffl.  to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote the  iiwi>ii«»iip  of  farm  homes  and  to  make  tlie  pos- 
session of  SQ^  *****^**  more  secure. 

Rfteeoth.  The  omnftus  river  and  harbor  bill,  containing 
live  projects  In  soi^west  Washington  and  surveys  for  two 
new  projects. 

Bizteoith.  Voted  to  pass  oi«r  the  President's  veto  H.  R. 
om.  enttUed  "An  act  to  extend  for  1  additional  year  tiM 
3  ^-percent  Interest  rate  on  certain  Federal  land-bank 
loans,  tef  jRVVide  a  4-peroent  Interest  rate  from  July  1. 
1938-39.  and  to  movlde  for  a  4-pei«ent  interest  rate  on 
land-bank  oommissioner^  loans  for  a  period  of  3  years",  to 
^d  the  farmers. 

Seventeenth.  The  £4;iani8h  War  veterans  pensi<Hi  bffl  and 
Philippine  travd-pay  bffl. 

Eighteenth.  The  World  War  veterans'  widows'  and  or- 
phans (Oold  Star  Mothers'  pension)  MB. 

lOneteenth.  The  low-cost  housing  UlL 


I  have  signed  the  discharge  petitions  on  the  Rrazier- 
Lemke  mortgage  refinancing,  the  home  owners'  refinancing, 
cost  of  production  and  moratorium  on  Home  Owners'  Loan 
CMporation  and  Farm  Credit  Administration  foreclosure 
blUs,  which  relate  to  agriculture  and  the  homes  of  the  people. 

I  also  signed  the  discharge  petition  on  the  Ludlow  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  for  a  referendum  by  the  people 
before  the  United  States  enters  another  war,  excepting  in 
case  of  attack  by  a  foreign  nation. 

I  signed  two  petitions  to  call  a  caucus  to  keep  Congress  In 
session  until  the  legislative  program  was  completed. 

I.ABOB  USaiSLATIOlf   AND   LOW-COST   HOTTSUW 

The  labor  standards  (minimum  wages  and  maximum 
hours)  bill  did  not  ccane  before  the  House  for  considera- 
tion; if  it  had,  I  would  have  actively  supported  and  voted  for 
it,  with  such  amendments  as  were  desired  by  the  workers, 
i  favored  Congress  ronalnlng  In  session  until  its  enactment, 
and  now  favor  it  beii%  made  one  of  the  very  first  orders  of 
business  in  the  next  session  of  Congress.  During  my  period 
of  service  in  Congress  I  have  actively  sui^iwrted  and  voted 
for  all  measures,  without  a  single  exception,  in  the  interests 
of  higher  wages,  shorto*  hours,  and  better  working  condi- 
tions for  the  men  who  labor,  and  will  continue  this  policy 
as  long  as  I  am  in  public  life.  The  prosperity  of  business, 
indus^,  and  agriculture  depends  upon  the  steady  employ- 
ment, income,  and  purchasing  power  of  the  wage  earners 
and  workers  of  the  Nation. 

I  actively  supported  and  voted  for  the  low-cost  housing 
bHI,  strongly  favored  by  organized  labor,  to  provide  modCTn, 
decent,  sanitary  homes  for  the  under-privileged  men,  women, 
and  children  of  the  Nation.  I  have  actively  suM>orted  this 
bill  because  of  Its  transcendent  merit  on  a  broad  sociological 
basis,  but  also  on  account  of  Its  beneficial  effect  on  the 
lumber  and  shingle  Industry — important  sources  of  employ- 
ment in  my  congressional  district — and  its  vast  l)enefit  to  the 
WOTkers  in  the  building  trades,  the  lumber,  plsrwood,  shingle, 
and  other  allied  industries,  and  to  manufacturers  generally. 

r.  W.  A.  SCHOOL  PBOJCCT9 

I  cooperated  actively  in  obtaining  enactment  of  the  provi- 
sions In  the  Public  Works  Administration  appropriation  bill 
to  finance  the  rebuilding  of  schools  having  a  fire  hazard,  and 
secured  final  approval  and  allocation  of  funds  for  the  follow- 
ing projects  In  southwest  Washington,  viz:  Ck)wlitz  County— 
Kalama  school  project  to  cost  $90,909,  grant  of  $40,909; 
Silver  Lake  school  project  to  cost  $53,000,  grant  of  $23,850; 
Toutle  school  project  to  cost  $82,000,  grant  of  $36,900;  Wood- 
land High  School  addition  project  to  cost  $85,000.  grant  ot 
$38,250;  Castle  Rock  school  project  to  cost  $121,206,  grant  of 
$54,542;  Kelso  school  gymnasium  project  to  cost  $85,000, 
grant  of  $38,250.  Lewis  County — ^Mossyrock  school  project 
to  cost  $46,000.  grant  of  $20,700;  Morton  school  project  to 
cost  $25,000,  grant  of  $11,250.  Thurstmi  County— CMympia 
school  project  to  cost  $134,000,  grant  of  $60,300.  Clark 
CTounty — ^La  Center  school  project  to  cost  $77,000,  grant  of 
$34,650.  Wahkiakum  County— Rosburg  school  project  to 
cost  $52,181.  grant  of  $23,481. 


WTOEMAL  AMD   POSTAL  CMPLOl 

During  this  session,  as  in  all  former  sessions.  I  have  con- 
tinued to  go  on  record  in  favor  of  all  social-welfare  legisla- 
tion sought  by  the  postal  employees,  rural  and  substitute 
carriers,  and  all  employees  of  the  Pederal  CJovenmaent.  I 
am  opposed  to  any  reduction  in  their  pay.  in  the  name  of 
economy,  as  their  compensation  is  but  reasqnable.  At  a 
time  when  the  Government  is  properly  seeking  to  enforce 
higher  wages  and  higher  prices  in  private  industry,  resulting, 
however,  in  higher  living  costs.  Uncle  Sam  should  himself 
''practice  what  he  preaches." 

PSOTSCnON   POB   SHINGLE   WORKZIta 

My  bill  for  a  census  of  the  red-cedar  shingle  industry,  to 
enforce  the  25-percent  quota  limitation  in  importations  pur- 
suant to  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  with  Canada,  section 
811  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1936,  and  the  Executive  order  of 
President  Roosevdt  issued  March  13. 1937,  passed  the  House 
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and  Senate  and  was  approved  by  President  Roosevelt.  This 
measure  will  aid  in  restricting  and  holding  down  the  impor- 
tation of  shingles  from  Canada  and  to  that  extent  protect 
the  Jobs  and  welfare  of  the  men  employed  in  our  local 
shingle  industry. 

rABM  I.BGI8LATIOir 

I  have  continued  to  support  all  farm  legislation  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  I  favored  Congress  remaining  in  session 
imtil  the  enactment  of  general  farm  legislation  and  favored 
the  resolution  which  makes  it  the  first  official  order  of  busi- 
ness in  the  next  session.  I  favor  further  efforts  by  the  na- 
tional administration  to  stabilize  the  income  of  the  dairy, 
poultry,  grain,  and  fruit  farmers,  and  to  insure  to  them  a 
reasonable  profit  above  the  cost  of  production  for  milk, 
butterfat.  eggs,  vegetables,  fruit,  berries,  and  grain. 

VETERAIVS'  LEGISLATION 

As  already  stated,  I  voted  to  pass  over  the  President's  veto 
H.  R.  5478,  permitting  war  veterans  to  renew  expiring  5-year 
level-premium  term  insurance  policies  for  another  5-year 
term. 

I  signed  the  petition  to  discharge  the  Rules  Committee  to 
bring  before  the  House  for  consideration  and  vote.  H.  R. 
6384,  the  World  War  veterans'  widows  and  orphans  (Gold 
Star  Mothers'  pension)  bill,  and  later  actively  supported 
and  voted  for  it  when  it  passed  the  House. 

The  House  has  acted  favorably  upon  H.  R.  5331.  to 
restore  benefits  to  World  War  veterans  suffering  from 
paralysis,  paresis,  or  blindness,  or  who  are  helpless  or  bed- 
ridden, which  I  supported. 

I  also  actively  supported  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  Spanish 
War  veterans  who  were  separated  from  the  service  without 
honor  on  accoimt  of  minority  or  misrepresentation  of  age. 
granting  to  them  the  same  status  as  World  War  veterans 
holding  similar  discharges  and  which  will  render  eligible  for 
pensions  a  comparatively  small  numljer  of  Spanish  War 
veterans  who  have  not  been  able  to  have  their  discharges 
corrected  heretof(N:e.  All  such  veterans  of  the  Spanish 
American  War.  including  the  Philippine  Insurrection  and 
Boxer  Rebellicm.  should  apply  inf  onnally  by  letter  to  Hon. 
George  E.  Brown.  Director.  Veterans'  Claims  Service.  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  Washingtcmj  D.  C.  and  if  they  will  also 
write  to  me,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  favorable  action  in  their 
behalf  expedited  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  Committee  on  Pensions,  on  which  I  hold  membership, 
held  hearings  and  reported  out  favorably  H.  R.  5030,  which 
provides  that  a  Spanish  War  veteran  who  attains  the  age 
of  65  years  will  be  placed  on  the  rolls  at  $60  per  month 
and  that  a  Spanish  War  veteran  who  requires  the  constant 
aid  and  attendance  of  another  person  will  be  placed  upon 
the  rolls  at  $100  per  month.  This  bill  was  passed  by  the 
House  on  July  21.  1937.  and  I  sipokt  in  favor  of  ito  passage 
on  the  fioor  of  the  House,  and  opposed  the  "needs  clause" 
amendment  which  was  rejected. 

The  House  also  passed  the  Philippine  travel  pay  bill.  H.  R. 
2904,  which  I  supported  and  voted  for. 

OENEBAL-WSLPABX  ACT,  H.  B.  4199 — THS  TOWWMCWP  PLA» 

I  have  continued  to  serve  on  the  steering  committee  as 
In  former  sessions.  Our  petition  to  discharge  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  from  further  consideration  of  the  gen- 
eral-welfare act  oi  1937,  H.  R.  4199,  and  bring  it  before 
the  House  for  full  debate  and  fair  consideration  upon  its 
merits  and  a  record  roll  call  vote,  has  received  100  signa- 
tures, and  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  sign. 

We  have  secured  101  signatures  on  a  petition  tar  hear- 
ings before  the  Ways  and  Means  Conunlttee,  and  have  been 
assured  that  such  hearings  will  be  held  during  the  next 
session  of  Congress.  We  have  made  more  progress  and 
secured  more  legislative  support  than  in  any  previous  session 
of  Congress. 

PXniXT  IBLAND  BUDO  PBOJXCT 

During  this  session  of  Congress  further  progress  has  been 
made  in  regard  to  the  Puget  Island  bridge  in  Wahkiakum 
County.  For  the  past  25  years  the  citizens  of  Wahkiakum 
County  have  sought  to  secure  the  constructim  of  a  toidge 


connecting  Puget  Island  and  Cathlamet,  and  since  my  elec- 
tion to  Congress  in  1933  I  have  cooperated  with  them  and 
introduced  and  secured  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  the 
necessary  enabling  legislation.  We  have  gradually  over- 
come the  many  legal  and  financial  obstacles  standing  in 
the  way  of  this  project.  Through  our  efforte  it  has  now 
been  advanced  to  the  point  where  it  is  eligible  for  an 
allocation  of  $225,000,  the  amount  of  funds  required  from 
the  Federal  Government,  whenever  allocations  are  made  for 
this  tjrpe  of  public-works  projects. 

BUBAL   XUBCTBmCATION 

The  three  first  rural  electrification  projects  in  the  State 
of  Washington  for  which  Federal  funds  have  been  allotted 
are  located  in  southwest  Washington.  The  project  at  Qui- 
nault.  Grays  Harbor  County,  will  serve  150  custwners.  Cow- 
litz County  public-utility  district  no.  1,  of  Kalama,  con- 
templates 81  miles  of  lines  in  Cowlitz  County,  servizig  305 
customers;  Mason  County  public-utility  district  no.  1,  to 
serve  190  customers,  which  latter  project  has  become  involved 
in  litigation.  Projects  of  the  type  of  these  will  reduce  the 
drudgery  of  work  on  the  farm  and  bring  the  many  comforte. 
conveniences,  and  pleasures  to  the  farm  home  which  low-cost 
electricity  can  sUpply,  and  also  result  in  the  sale  of  much 
electrical  equipment  and  appliances  by  local  merchants  and 
dealers. 

H.  B.  6049 — AID  TO  THE  BLUVO 

My  bin,  H.  R.  6049,  passed  the  House  and  Senate  uid  was 
signed  by  President  Roosevelt.  It  permits  the  blind  to  travel 
on  the  railroads  and  transportation  systems  of  the  country 
accompanied  by  their  "seeing  eye"  or  guide  dogs  and  without 
paying  any  extra  fare.  This  legislation  of  national  scope 
will  serve  a  useful  and  humanitarian  purpose  and  has 
received  Nation-wide  news  and  edit<Hlal  comment.  The 
coiu'se  of  the  measure  through  the  committees  of  Congress 
was  featured  by  the  March  of  Time  and  was  shown  in  the 
theaters  of  the  Nation. 

H.  B.  7230,  XONKTABT  AKD  BAIVKIIfO  WMTOKM. 

I  am  continuing  my  policy  in  this  Congress  of  supporting  all 
legislation  designed  to  restore  to  Congress  the  constitutional 
authority  and  duty  "to  coin  money  and  regulate  the  value 
thereof"  (art.  I,  sec.  8).  I  have,  therefore,  gradly  Joined 
with  Representative  Wright  Patman,  of  Texas,  and  150  of 
my  colleagues  in  introducing  and  sponsoring  House  Resolu- 
tion 7230.  to  have  the  Federal  Govenunent  acquire,  own,  and 
operate  in  the  interests  of  the  American  people,  the  12  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks.  This  would  be  the  first  step  in  the 
direction  of  ultimate  Government  ownership,  control,  and 
operation  of  the  credit  and  money  of  the  Nation,  low-cost 
interest  rates  for  labor,  farming,  and  legitimate  business,  and 
the  abolishing  of  tax-exempt  interest-bearing  bonds.  I  have 
Joined  with  my  colleagues  in  pressing  for  hearings  on  our 
bill  uid  am  very  hopeful  that  we  will  seciure  full  hearings  and 
the  enactment  into  law  of  this  constructive  measi((e  In  the 
next  session  of  Congress. 

ThOOD  COIfTBOL 

Much  diking  and  fiood-preventive  work  has  been  done  in 
southwest  WashingUn  as  a  result  of  my  bUls  enacted  by 
Congress.  PuUic  Laws  Nos.  336,  337,  338,  and  339,  affecting 
the  Cowlitz,  Chehalis,  Lewis,  and  Columbia  Rivers,  and  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1936. 

Pending  new  projects  in  southwest  Washington  are  the 
Vancouver  Lake  area,  $738,168;  Washougal  area,  $226,410, 
in  Clark  County;  Skamokawa  Creek,  $99,240,  in  Wahkiakum 
County;  Ilwaco  waterfront  in  Pacific  County,  $130,782; 
Lewis  River.  $195,250,  and  Cowhtz  River,  $194,900.  in  Cow- 
litz County,  subject  to  regular  apixxypriations  and  alloca- 
tions of  Government  funds  from  the  P.  W.  A.  and  W.  P.  A. 
and  required  ccmtributions  by  local  intereste. 

Numerous  other  worthy  fiood-control  projecte  in  south- 
west Washington  are  being  investigated  and  studied  by  the 
United  States  Army  engineers  and,  by  proper  continued 
cooperation  between  local,  county.  State,  and  Federal  agoi- 
des,  will  in  due  time  become  a  reality. 
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BomnviLui  n*M 
Durinff  tfae  past  4  jean  a  great  deal  of  my  time  has  been 
consumed  in  tnit^i^ting  and  promoting  Uie  great  BonneviUe 
Dam  navigation  and  hydroelectric  power  iffoject.  I  deeply 
i^TDreeiate  the  many  hundreds  oi  kind  expressions  I  have 
received  commending  me  for  my  efforts  to  secure  all  the 
possible  benefits  for  southwest  Washington  to  be  derived 
from  this  project.  The  legislation  enacted  by  the  House 
and  Senate  and  approved  by  President  Roosevelt  carries  out 
the  recommendations  of  President  Roosevelt  and  his  Power 
Policy  Committee,  which  I  introduced  in  the  House.  It  also 
provides: 

TtM  rate  watedqJe  nuty  provide  for  uniform  xates  or  rates  unl- 
toan  throughout  pteecrlbed  trmnemlawton  areas. 

Of  course,  the  law  does  not  fix  rates  or  estaUlsh  these 
areas,  this  being  left  to  the  Administrator  to  do,  subject  to 
the  mnvoval  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  The  com- 
muniUes  and  industries  cloaest  to  the  project,  Clark.  Slca- 
mania,  and  Cowlits  Counties,  will  naturally  derive  the  largest 
benefits  and  experience  great  industrial  development  as  a 
result  of  the  low  rates  which  will  undoubtedly  prevail  in 
those  areas.  However,  low  cost  electric  power  can  and  will 
be  generated  to  meet  the  needs  of  other  areas  in  Lewis. 
Pacific.  Wahkiakum.  Grays  Harbor,  Mason,  and  Thurston 
Counties  as  welL  It  is  estimated  that  the  Bonneville  project 
will  supply  an  abundance  of  low-cost  electric  power  sufficient 
In  quantity  to  meet  all  possible  market  demands  for  many 
years  to  come.  I  am  happy  that  I  have  succeeded  in  my  ef- 
forts to  make  Bonneville  a  two-State  project  instead  of 
allowing  Portland  and  Or^Kon  to  *l>ottle  it  up"  for  their 
aggrandlzemoit.  to  serve  only  one  or  two  big  industries  in 
Portland.  Every  one  of  the  bUls  in  the  House  and  Senate. 
excepting  mine,  did  not  even  mention  the  State  ot  Wash- 
ington and  described  and  located  the  project  as  an  Oregon 
project  only.  Preferential  rights  for  the  local  communities, 
farm  cooperatives,  and  public-utility  districts  are  securely 
provided  for  in  this  legislation. 

OOLinCBZA   NATIONAL  rOBBST 

ICy  bm.  H.  R.  3866.  was  reported  favorably  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Lands.  I  secured  its  passage  by  the 
House.  It  was  later  passed  by  the  Senate  and  approved 
by  the  President.  This  legislation  adds  certain  lands  to 
the  Cohnnbia  National  Rirest  and  its  enactment  has  been 
soui^t  for  many  years  by  the  citiasens  of  Clark  County  and 
has  received  the  endorsement  of  the  granges  and  civic 
organisations. 

WPnatB  AMD  itktwrmu  comarm  and  pbojsctb 

Tlie  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee,  on  which  I  hold 
membership,  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  powerful 
cfMnmittees  in  Congress.  However,  in  this  session,  the  mes- 
sage of  President  Roosevelt  relating  to  a  comprehensive 
T^^tinmai  planning  program  in  regard  to  navigation,  flood 
control,  development  of  hydroelectric  power,  soil  conserva- 
tion, reforestation  and  all  natural  resources,  was  referred 
to  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee,  so  that  all  this  leg- 
islation will  come  before  our  committee,  thereby  greatly  in- 
ereastng  Its  powers  and  Importance.  On  account  of  the 
numeroos  harbors  and  waterways  in  our  section  of  the 
State,  and  our  Interest  in  low-cost  water  transportation  for 
industrial  and  farm  products,  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Com- 
mittee is  by  far  the  most  important  committee  in  Congress 
80  far  as  southwest  Washington  is  concerned.  The  subject 
matter  of  the  President'ls  seven-point  inrogram  is  also  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  southwest  Washington. 

TtKB  omnibus  river  and  harbcnr  bill,  wiiich  was  reported 
out  by  our  committee  and  passed  during  this  session,  con- 
tatais  the  following  projects,  to  wit:  The  27-foot  channel 
from  Vancouver.  Wash.,  to  North  Bonneville,  Wash.,  to  cost 
$2,300,000;  new  Olympia  dredging  project,  to  cost  $98,000; 
Vancouver  tumlng-baain  project.  $22,000;  Eldcranln  River 
project,  to  serve  Cathlamet  and  vicinity  in  Wahkiakum 
County,  $16,000;  bill  for  survey  of  Knappton  River  affecting 
Qrays  and  Deep  Rivers;  and  bill  for  survey  to  Improve  Port 
at  Camas- WashougaL 


The  sum  of  $1,400,000  has  been  appropriated  In  this 
sion  to  continue  the  reconstruction  of  the  Grays  Harbor 
jetUes.  Funds  for  Grays  Harbor.  WUlapa  Harbor,  and 
Bakers  Bay  dredging  and  maintenance  have  also  been  ap- 
propriated. The  sum  of  $6,500,000  has  been  appropriated 
for  the  completion  of  the  Bonneville  Dam. 

The  north  jetty  project  for  the  Columbia  River,  impor- 
tant to  Bakers  Bay.  and  which  it  is  hoped  will  also  aid  in 
keeping  open  a  west  channel  into  Bakers  Bay,  to  serve 
Bwaco.  Long  Beach.  Seavlew.  Chinook,  at  a  cost  of  $750,000. 
has  been  authorized  by  Congress  and  thus  becomes  eligible 
for  an  appropriation  In  due  course. 

Preliminary  dredging  of  the  channel  between  ShelUm  and 
Olympia  has  been  done  as  a  basis  for  fmther  harbor  im- 
provements in  the  future,  as  soon  as  additional  funds  are 
provided  for  new  projects. 

New  occasions  teach  new  duties;  Time  makes  ancient  good  im- 

couth; 
They  must  upward  still,  and  onward,  who  would  keep  abreast  of 

Truth; 
Lo.  before  us  gleam  our  campflres,  we  ourselves  must  Pilgrims  be. 
Launch  our  Mayflower,  and  steer  boldly  through  the  desperate 

winter  sea, 
Nor  attempt  the  future's  portal  with  the  past's  blood-rusted  key. 

Tames  RusaeU  LotoeU. 


Regulation  of  the  Currency 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  R.  T.  BUCKLER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  20,  1927 

Mr.  BUCKLER  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  money  and 
credit  control  by  Wall  Street  bankers  and  the  gambling  on 
the  stock  exchanges  is  Intolerable. 

Congress  Ignores  the  Constitution.  It  refuses  to  coin 
money  honestly,  refuses  to  circulate  contsitutional  money, 
refuses  to  regulate  the  value  thereof. 

Wall  Street  bankers  are  In  control  and  they  operate  a 
fraudulent  money  racket.  Hiey  inflate  tens  of  thousands  of 
millions  of  collapsible  bimco  credit  money.  By  their  control 
of  money  and  credit  they  rule  and  control  America. 

The  Supreme  Court  upheld  President  Roosevelt  in  getting 
rid  of  our  fraudulent,  payable-in-gcrfd  money  contracts.  We 
must  now  hold  in  check  and  minimize  contracts,  bonds,  stocks, 
securities  that  are  payable  in  fraudulent  credits — in  money 
that  does  not  exist. 

The  President  and  the  Supreme  Court  both  agree  that  the 
"power  to  regulate  the  currency  we  now  hold  to  be  superior 
to  the  obligation  of  the  bonds."  Wall  Street  bankers  now 
control  this  power.  They  have  a  stranglehold  on  America's 
throat.  They  Issue  money  and  are  the  supreme  dictators 
of  our  economic  welfare.  They  take  money  out  of  circula- 
tion and  boss  our  Oovemment  economically. 

Congress  must  regulate  the  currency.  This  is  an  all- 
important  function  of  government.  Monopoly  control  of 
money  and  credit  money  substitutes  miist  be  taken  away  from 
racketeer  bankers  and  used  to  benefit  all  the  people. 

It  is  necessary  for  Congress  to  regulate  and  control  big 
bunco  bankers  and  regulate  the  currency  in  order  to  save 
our  democracy.  This  was  the  conclusion  of  the  Seventy- 
third  Congress  and  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Coint  regard- 
ing the  fraudulent  payable-ln-gold  clauses. 

Congress  can  circulate  enough  legal-tender  dollars  to  create 
prosperity  for  fdl.  It  was  Impossible  to  use  gold  dollars 
because  gold  does  not  exist.  It  is  equally  Impossible  to  use 
collapsible  credit  dollars  that  are  likewise  irredeemable. 

A  privately-owned  Federal  Reserve  money  ssrstem  stlU 
permits  a  small  class  of  racketeers  to  control  and  regulate 
the  coinage  and  value  of  legal-tender  money,  in  violation 
d  the  Constitution  which  gives  this  power  exclusively  to 
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Congress.  And  Congress  cannot  legally  mandate  this  leg- 
islative power  which  the  Supreme  Court  decreed  is  superior 
to  the  sanctity  of  contracts  or  "superior  to  the  obligation 
of  the  bonds." 

The  entire  sjrstem  is  bound  to  blow  up  and  collapse  if 
Congress  does  not  correct  the  fraudulent  money  methods 
of  unconstitutional  money  changers  and  their  accomplices. 

With  irredeemable  farm  mortgages,  farm  tenancy  and 
poverty  constantly  increasing,  with  many  millions  of  im- 
employed  and  their  tens  of  millions  of  dependents  growing 
constantly  poorer,  with  senseless  and  futile  efforts  made  to 
build  only  a  small  number  of  dams  and  flood-control  em- 
bankments, also  with  futile  attempts  and  criminal  neglect 
to  control  the  Fascist  dictatorships  of  automobile  and  other 
industrial-money  changers  who  are  our  undisputed  money 
masters  and  economic  royalists,  with  all  these  disastrous 
conditions  growing  worse.  America's  boasted  democracy  is 
becoming  a  fantastic,  intolerable  sham. 

POVESTT   PAUPERIZES    UNTOLO   MUXIONS 

The  President's  Farm  Tenancy  Committee  reports: 

Large  families  living  In  2  or  3  rooms     •     •     •    undemotulshed 

•  •     •    easy   prey   to  the   ravages   of   disease     •     •     •     partly 
naked      •      •      •      jobs   scarce      •      •      •      low   living  standards 

•  •     •     poverty,    insecurity,    abnormal    social    contacts    deaden 
ctiltural  life. 

With  a  small  minority  of  farmers  owning  their  land  without 
a  heavy  debt  and  with  a  rising  tide  of  landless  and  land-hungry 
people,  our  rural  civilization  is  threatened. 

There  are  3,000,000  tenant  farmers,  nearly  half  our  farm 
population,  Secretary  Wallace  reports.  Farm  tenancy  in- 
creases about  40,000  each  year. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  and  all  well-informed  citi- 
zens are  growing  more  convinced  day  by  day  that  Wall 
Street  operators  and  their  banker  accomplices  clutch  Amer- 
ica by  the  throat,  control  our  economic  welfare,  and  cause 
financial  hell  and  distress. 

Let  us  review  the  conditions  that  have  prevailed  in  recent 
years  imder  the  domination  of  Wall  Street's  swindlers  oper- 
ating their  monopoly  banking  controls  over  money  and 
industry. 

During  the  United  States  Senate  investigation  Senator 
Burton  K.  Wheeler  charged  17  leading  banker  members  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  with  fraud  in  connection 
with  J.  P.  Morgan's  19  banker  partners  and  the  Van  Swer- 
ingen  railroad  swindling  operations.  Senator  Wheeler  said 
they  were  bribe  givers  and  bribe  takers  'n  their  efforts  to 
unload  Alleghany  Railroad  stock  on  gullible  and  innocent 
investors  at  $35  per  share,  selling  today  for  only  a  few 
dollars  per  share. 

"Financial  burglars  and  gangsters  with  loaded  guns"  is  an  au- 
thoritative description  of  Wall  Street's  money  hold-up  bandits, 
according  to  John  W.  Plynn,  noted  economist,  who  helped  Senator 
Fletcher's  committee  expose  billions  of  dollars  of  stealing  by  WaU 
Street  banker  thieves,  their  lawyers,  and  their  accomplices.  Flynn 
said  Wall  Street  Is  a  terrible  menace  to  the  Nation,  and  is  only  a 
mechanism  for  passing  out  overvalued  stocks  and  bonds  to  the 
public — one  of  the  meanest  forms  of  swindling  that  the  world  of 
the  gambler  has  Invented. 

Among  more  than  430,000  corporations  In  1929.  less  than 
1,000  cooperated  in  the  swindling  operations  of  Wall  Street 
bankers,  according  to  Flynn's  disclosures. 

Thus  only  a  small  fraction  of  1  percent  of  all  our  corpora- 
tions are  found  to  be  enmeshed  among  Wall  Street's  bank- 
monopoly  pirates,  who  operate  their  stock-exchange  citadel 
of  fraud  as  an  exclusive  racket  to  control  and  swindle  the 
American  people  at  their  own  sweet  will. 

Regarding  Wall  Street's  looting  and  domination  of  oiu: 

money  sjrstem.  Senator  Wheeler  said: 

If  we  cannot  stop  these  practices,  we  might  Just  as  weU  stop 
passing  laws  and  abandon  Congress. 

Without  the  manipulation  of  usurious,  interest-bearing 
bondage  bonds  and  stoclcs  by  private  money  jugglers  in  con- 
trol of  Congress'  "coin  money"  power,  Wall  Street's  corpora- 
tions could  not  rob  the  public  continuously.  One  way,  then, 
to  control  the  frauds  of  Wall  Street  bankers  would  be  for 


Congress  to  recall  and  operate  its  coin-money  power  as 
provided  by  the  Constitution. 

An  illegal  money  autocracy  now  rules  America. 

Labor,  weeldy  publication  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods, 
recently  printed  editorially: 

Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell's — one  of  the  great  leaders  <tf  the 
Methodist  Kpisc<^;)al  Church — chaUenge  to  capitalism: 

"Capitalism  claims  that  it  has  all  the  brains  in  the  country  on 
Its  side.  All  right.  Then  let  some  of  the  brains  go  to  work  on 
the  problem. 

"Otherwise  we  may  wake  up  some  fine  morning  azul  find  society 
itself  tearing  the  house  down." 

Joseph  Kennedy,  a  big-scale  Wall  Street  pool  operator, 
who  was  Chairman  of  the  Government's  Security  Exchange 
Commission,  claims  that  banker  gamblers  are  the  biggest 
inflationists  and  biggest  swindlers. 

In  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  January  18,  1936,  Joe 
Kennedy  said  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  is  a  "gambling 
club,  a  monopoly";  a  "gambling  place"  dealing  with  "dice" 
where  insiders  look  at  the  customers'  "cards";  "records  of 
thousands  of  swindles";  "reams  and  reams  of  stocks  and 
bonds  must  have  been  printed  on  paper  that  contained 
90  percent  water,  for  that  is  abbut  what  these  securities 
contained." 

Out  of  more  than  two  hundred  billicms  of  money-chang- 
ers' Inflations  in  recent  years,  90  percent  was  treated  as 
water  and  manipulated  to  rob  nearly  every  citizen  with 
savings  in  the  United  States  through  cooperation  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Ss^tem  and  its  thousands  of  credit-inflating 
bankers. 

Senator  Fletcher's  committee  investigation  of  Wall  Street 
swindlers  reports  in  volume  17,  pages  7923-7929,  that  33  of 
the  biggest  big  bankers  in  the  United  States  were  guilty  of 
pool-operation  inflations. 

All  the  biggest  American  banks  and  bankers  bound  them- 
selves, together  on  a  communistic  bankers'  oasis,  on  a  com- 
munity of  interest  monopoly  basis  to  destroy  and  confiscate 
the  property  of  90  percent  of  all  the  people. 

All  the  big  money  changers  worked  in  harmony,  concert, 
and  cooperation  in  criminal  pool  stock-rigging  deals  wiUi 
the  J.  P.  Morgan  gang  of  stock-jobbing  pcutners.  Rocke- 
feller's Chase  National  Bank,  the  George  Baker-Jackson 
Reynolds  First  National  Bank,  and  other  Wall  Street  banks. 

Judge  Woolsey,  Federal  Court  of  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York,  in  United  States  v.  Broton  (5  Fed.  Supp.  81), 
November  23,  1933,  dealt  with  pool  operations  in  his  ex- 
haustive decision  which  he  traced  back  to  a  British  case 
120  years  before  as  his  base.  Artificial  pool  operations  were 
decreed  to  be  criminal.  Excerpts  of  this  decree  appear  at 
page  8142,  Congressional  Record,  May  27,  and  page  10705, 
June  24,  1936. 

In  violation  of  the  coin-  and  issue-money  powers  of  the 
Constituti(m  and  in  violation  of  our  criminal  laws,  the  big 
bankers  of  Wall  Street  became  responsitde  for  thousands  of 
millicms  of  the  greatest  infiations  and  deflations  and  the 
greatest  financial  crimes  of  history. 

Scores  of  billions  ci  faked,  counterfeit,  and  collapsible 
bankable  values  in  worthless  stocks  and  bankers'  bonds  were 
unloaded  on  the  public  by  bunko  bankers,  criminally. 

Congressman  Adolph  Sabath's  committee,  that  has  been 
busy  many  months  investigating  the  money  changers'  re- 
ceivership and  protective-committee  swindliPR  operations, 
reports  approximately  $20,000,000,000  of  deflated  values  Jug- 
gled by  the  big  banker  dealers  in.  and  receivers  of,  stolen 
wealth,  or  wealth  confiscated  under  cloak  of  the  law. 

R^udulent  infiation  and  deflation  in  the  many  thousands 
of  millions  of  dollars  have  been  Juggled  out  of  millions  of  our 
thrifty  citizen  investors  in  first-mortgage  bonds.  Billions  of 
dollars  were  thus  taken  away  from  iimocent  investors  by 
crooked  money  changers  and  their  conniving  lawyer  accom- 
plices through  operation  of  a  fraudulent  money  system. 
These  ractets  robbed  5.000.000  investors. 

Another  $40,000,000,000  of  inflation  and  deflation  was 
juggled  in  and  out  of  only  two  dosen  WaU  Street  stodcs  hf 
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the  tig  banker  numey  chansen  and  their  accomplices.    A 

summary  of  this  particular  forty  billions  of  fakers'  inflations 

Is  given  in  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Oommittee 

~    hearings  on  the  Ranking  Act  of  1935.  pages  789  and  790. 

Congressman  Ratburn's  committee  that  investigated  elec- 
tric power  holding  company  racketeers  reported  over 
$20,000,000,000  of  inflation  among  power  company  hijackers. 

Senator  Hsam  Johnson's  committee  that  investigated  for- 
eign-bond swindlers  disclosed  over  $7,000,000,000  of  mostly 
bunco  Inflation  by  New  York  banker  rackete^v.  More  than 
twice  this  much  additional  American  wealth  was  dumped  into 
Eurc^e  throu^  Wall  Street's  bankos  in  the  Harding-Cool- 
idge-Hoover  boom  and  repudiated. 

Virtually  all  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  Curb 
Exchange  stocks  and  bonds  were  grossly  and  criminally  in- 
flated many  hundreds  percent  above  a  fair  cash  value.  They 
were  simultaneously  rigged  up  with  the  J..  D.  Rockefeller, 
J.  P.  MxugKO,  Qeorge  Baker,  and  other  New  York  and  Nation- 
wide bimoo  bank  stocks,  with  Sam  Insull  and  other  over-the- 
counter,  cats-aad-dogs.  fraudulently  inflated  values,  to  pile 
up  a  total  of  over  two  hundred  blUlons  of  wind,  water,  and  air 
infiafifffl  that  circulated  through  all  American  banking  and 
financial  channels.  These  inflations  robbed  nearly  every- 
body in  the  United  States  and  produced  over  7  years  of 
misery,  depression,  and  poverty. 

Here  Is  evidence  of  the  greatest,  most  conscienceless,  most 
disastrous  and  unfathomable  gambling  evcfr  operated  by 
man.  Nature's  recent  floods,  unparalleled  though  they 
were,  created  havoc  and  harm,  distress  and  misery,  to  only 
a  mild  degree  compared  to  the  tens  of  millions  oi  flnanci- 
aUy-blasted  Uves.  economically  ruined,  and  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  miUicms  of  dollars  damage  in  the  confiscation 
of  property  and  annihilation  of  the  savings  of  the  masses 
of  America's  citiaens. 

Destruction  of  the  public  welfare  and  the  general 
eocmomic  well-being  of  all  our  dtisens  the  past  10  years 
have  become  inuneasurable.  All  as  the  result  of  the  illegal 
banking  and  gambling  that  is  based  upon  an  irredeemable 
^  and  Impo6sible-to-justify  credit  system  of  falsely  or  ficti- 
tiously created  bankers'  collapsible,  flctionary  money. 

Oold-fraud  contracts,  based  upon  an  impossible-to- 
deliver  supply  of  gold,  were  declared  Invalid  by  the  Supreme 
Court  2  years  ago. 

Credit-fraud  contracts,  agreements,  notes — based  upon  an 
-  ImposslMe-to-deliver  sui^ly  of  legal  tender  dollars — are 
almost  as  impossible  to  meet  and  liquidate  today  as  they 
were  during  the  seven  Hoover  panic  periods,  192&-1933. 
when  over  two  hundred  thousand  million  dollars  of  largely 
fake  credit  money  were  deflated  to  cause  a  long  era  of 
Nation-wide  distress  and  to  impoverish  tens  of  millions  of 
America's  citizens. 

Credit-money  manipulations  today  are  fully  as  oonflsca- 
toiy.  fraudulmt.  illegal,  unconstitutional  as  were  the  pay- 
aUe-in-goki  money  and  bullion  clauses  that  caused  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  nullify  the  sanctity  of  contracts  upon  which 
Mir  civilisation  is  built.  The  Supreme  Court  decreed  that 
"power  to  regulate  the  currency  which  we  now  hold  to  be 
superior  to  the  obligation  of  the  bonds."  Contracts  were 
thus  overruled  and  nullified  to  get  rid  of  a  fraudulent  gold- 
tiasls  money  system. 

Qreenbacks.  our  legal  tender,  honest,  Ccmgress-lssued  and 
o(mtrolled  money,  are  the  primary  and  governing  force  in 
our  economic  welfare.  The  functions  of  legal-tender  green- 
back honest  dollars  cannot  be  superseded  by  any  devices. 
checks,  bills  of  exchange,  credits,  clearing  houses.  These 
expedients  grow  out  of  money  and  could  not  exist  with- 
out it. 

Interest-bearing  United  States  bonds  are  a  confiscatory 
substitute  for  legal-tender  greenbacks,  and  twenty  billions 
of  these  bonds  give  unconscionable  dalea  to  Wall  Street's 
allied  bankers,  surreptitiously,  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of 
\miIlions  of  dollars  annually.  Insurance  companies  grab 
rike-oas  on  another  four  billions  of  bonds,  and  these  bond- 


age bonds  are  all  floated  through  the  privately  owned  9M- 
eral  Reserve  monopoly  bankers. 

Use  of  Government  greenback  fiat  money  is  the  one  im- 
portant advance  our  civilization  has  made  over  barter. 
Credit  money  was  impossible  under  the  barter  S3rstem  and 
is  a  corrupt  use  or  exploitation  of  the  money  system. 

The  United  States  Monetary  Commission,  United  States 
Senate  Reports,  1876.  stated: 

Credit  depends  upon  whims  and  caprices,  on  abnormal  mental 
ccnditlons  of  the  money-lender,  a  disease  which  must  be  treated 
peychologlcally  *  *  *.  Credit  is  the  explosive  element  In 
bvislness — 

CollapsiUe,  manipulated,  inflated,  and  defiated  by  profes- 
sional private  money  lenders  who  act  upon  their  own  initia- 
tive, will,  and  caprice  to  guide  and  control  our  economic 
welfare. 

Honest,  Congress-controlled  regulation  and  expcmslon  of 
the  currency,  as  provided  by  the  Constitution  and  proposed 
by  the  Frazier-Lemke  plan  and  to  a  lesser  degree  by  the 
land  bank  lending  2-percent  plan  for  farmers,  is  refused  to 
130  million  citizens. 

The  circulation  of  scores  of  billions  of  bank  counter- 
feiters' collapsible  debt  and  dishonest  credit  money  is  still 
allowed.  Frazier-Lemke  farm  financing  requires  less  than 
3  billion  honest  dollars  to  expand  the  currency  safely. 

Banker  tyrants  and  money  dictators  who  are  in  private 
control  of  the  constitutional  power  to  coin  money  con- 
tinue to  juggle  scores  of  billions  of  their  private,  monopoly- 
issued  money  to  enrich  themselves  and  impoverish  the 
public.  The  influence  of  these  money  tsrrants  and  banker 
slavemasters  killed  the  Frazier-Lemke  bill  and  was  re- 
sponsible for  only  142  patriotic  Congressmen  voting  for  the 
issuance  of  only  3  billions  for  farmers.  In  opposition  there 
were  235  Congressmen  who  voted  in  1936  against  the 
Frazier-Lemke  bill.  They  voted  in  favor  of  the  money 
changers  and  their  private  coin-money  monopoly  rackets. 

Farm  families  were  denied  their  rights  to  save  their  homes 
or  redeem  them  from  foreclosure. 

The  provision  of  a  few  billion  dollars  to  safely  and  con- 
servatively finance  farm  homes,  and  for  other  purposes, 
would  be  trifling  amounts  compared  to  200  billions  of  crooked 
manipulations  and  inflations  reported  above.  America's  big 
money  racketeers  object  to  any  honest.  Congress-coined  con- 
stitutional money  because  this  honestly  issued  money  .would 
interfere  with  the  corrupt  interest -bearing  bondage  bond 
rackets  of  big  bankers. 

Fraudulent  inflations,  tens  of  billions  of  bankers'  created, 
fake,  collapsible,  credit  inflations  are  once  more  psrramided 
upon  a  thin  layer  of  a  few  billions  of  honest  greenback 
doUars.  Congress  permits  only  a  few  billion  honest  dollars 
to  circulate,  a  whoUy  insufficient  supply  to  check  an  increase 
In  misery  and  destitution  and  deaths  among  too  many  of 
our  economically  dispossessed  and  disfranchised  citizens. 

The  existing  tens  and  tens  of  thousands  of  millions  of 
fake  credit  inflations  today,  tolerated  and  promoted  by 
Federal  Reserve  banking  policies,  are  just  as  unconscionable 
and  Intolerable  as  were  the  fraudulent  inflations  under 
three  Republican  Presidents  that  resulted  in  the  deflation 
crash  of  two  hundred  billions  of  values  in  recent  years  to 
cause  our  Nation-wide  misery  and  economic  hell. 

Regarding  the  money  changers'  Government-promoted 
strangulation  policies,  and  the  victims  of  their  frauds. 
Senator  Nyk,  of  North  Dakota,  and  Representative  E>rwsT 
W.  Johnson,  of  Minnesota,  printed  startling  exposures  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record,  page  134.  and 
the  Congressional  Record  of  January  26,  1937.  page  457. 

The  words  that  Al)e  Lincoln  used  to  accuse  the  slave 
masters  of  labor  in  Lincoln's  time,  we  flnd  Wall  Street's 
economic  slave  masters  of  men  today  repeat:  "You  toll  and 
work  and  earn  bread  and  111  eat  it." 

Among  tenant  farmers  and  sharecroppers  today  "one  sees 
human  animals,  beasts  of  burden,  male  and  female,  distri- 
buted over  the  country,  black  and  sunburned,  bound  to  the 
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soil,  in  which  they  dig  and  toU  with  xmconqueraUe  stubborn- 
ness. If  they  straighten  up  they  show  human  features  and 
are  people.  At  night  they  retire  into  their  hovels  where 
they  live  scantfly.  They  save  others  the  trouUe  of  sowing, 
plowing,  and  harvesting,  and  hence  they  should  not  be  in 
desperate  want  of  the  bread  they  earn. 

Bankers'  United  States  interest-bearing  bondage  bonds 
tighten  our  slavery  chains.  They  create  vast,  dishonest 
wealth  and  untold  poverty  and  imemplosrment. 

Refusal  to  Issue  sufficient  money  is  a  crime.  Refusal  to 
permit  farm  owners,  home  owners,  and  all  citizens  to  have 
the  use  of  Congress  coined  and  Issued  constitutional  money 
is  a  double  crime.  Refusal  to  return  to  every  farmer  and 
every  citizen  the  wealth  he  was  robbed  of  dxulng  recoit 
deflation  periods  is  worse  than  a  crime. 

The  big  banker  swindlers  who  have  illegally  used  and 
robbed  our  citizens  are  our  greatest  criminals.  They  have 
conflscated  most  of  our  national  wealth-  Their  greed  has 
almost  destroyed  our  democracy.  Their  intolerable  money- 
racket  monopolies  must  not  continue. 

Big  banker  money  changers  and  their  puppets  lie  about 
currency  inflation  and  expansion.  They  operate  a  monopoly 
racket  of  Inflating  collapsible  credits. 

Wall  Street's  and  bunco  banker's  fraudulent  credit  infla- 
tion, like  that  built  up  under  Coolldge.  Mellon.  Hoover,  has 
been  rigged  up  in  all  flnanclal  channels  again,  I  repeat. 

Tens  of  billions  of  irredeemable  fake  values  have  been 
rigged  into  the  gambling  chips,  markers,  stocks,  and  bonds 
by  Wall  Street's  racketeering  money  swindlers  recently. 

Du  Pont  stocks,  Liberty  League  promoted  stocks.  United 
States  Steel,  Bethlehem,  Chrysler.  General  Motors,  other 
motors.  Standard  Oil,  telephone,  and  other  stocks  have  been 
pumped  with  fake  inflations  month  after  month. 

Inflated  deposits  nm  over  27  billions  in  5300  national 
banks.  An  increase  of  9  billions  in  2  years.  Ten  thousand 
other  banks  claim  another  24  billions  in  "deposits." 

New  York  City  banks  (149)  alone  report  deposits  of  over 
$17,000,000,000  (mostly  flctitlous  bank  inflation  stage  money) 
to  help  back  up  Wall  Street's  fraudulent  inflations,  December 
31,  1936.  Deposits  of  all  banks  in  the  Nation  were  $45,000,- 
000,000. 

Inflated — not  redeemable  in  cash — assets  of  all  banks  in- 
creased from  $51,301,908,000  on  June  30,  1933,  when  there 
were  14,624  banks,  to  $67,439,746,000  on  June  30,  1936,  when 
there  were  15,907  banks. 

With  scores  of  billions  of  fraudulent  substitutes  for  money 
floating  around  through  our  banking  ssrstem  and  all  chan- 
nels of  trade,  our  farmers,  labor  organizations,  5,000,000 
young  people  recently  out  of  school,  our  white-coUai^ed 
workers  and  others  must  keep  in  mind  that  there  are  less 
than  $7,000,000,000  dollars  of  honest  Government  money  in 
circulation.  On  June  30,  1937.  the  amount  was  only  $6,447,- 
132,642.  Honest,  tax-redeemable  dollars  in  circulation  should 
be  more  than  doubled. 

With  less  than  seven  billions  of  real  money  in  actual  use. 
our  16,000  banks  claim  nearly  $70,000,000,000  In  assets,  more 
than  10  times  the  actual  money  in  circulation.  Thus  the 
bankers  alone  claim  between  sixty  and  seventy  billion  dollars 
of  intangible  cash-money  tokens  or  speculative  and  corrup- 
tive credit-money  values  that  are  not  valid  for  cash,  nor 
redeemable  in  cash. 

Tax-redeemable  greenback  dollars  controlled  by  Congress 
are  our  only  100-percent  truly  honest  dollars. 

America's  banking  system  has  become  an  abnormal  dis- 
eased gambling  structure  that  manipulates  and  operates 
business  on  a  basis  of  collapsible  credit  and  destruction  of 
the  general  welfare.  This  is  in  direct  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  directs  Congress  "to  coin  money,  flx  the 
value  thereof."  This  power  cannot  legally  be  delegated  or 
mandated  to  private  coin-money  Jugglers  and  racketeers. 

Congress  should  act  now  to  remedy  the  situation  and 
return  to  Itself  the  power  and  control  over  our  money 
system. 


Tax  Evasion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  D.  McFARLANE 

OP  Texas 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  August  21  (legislative  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20) .  1937 

Mr.  McFARLANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  supplementing  my 
remailcs  (Record,  p.  9050)  on  tax  evasions,  showing  how 
the  Treasury  officials  whitewashed  the  tax  dodgers  and  let 
them  escape  tax,  I  briefly  pointed  out  how  difficult  it  is  to 
learn  anything  concerning  the  operations  of  the  different 
divisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau.  From  the  num- 
ber of  comments  which  I  have  received  upon  Uiose  remarks. 
I  flnd  that  there  are  many  persons  besides  myself  who  would 
like  to  have  more  information  on  the  secret  way  in  which 
the  Revenue  Department  hides  its  sins  of  omission  and 
commission. 

Annual  reports  are  published  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  and  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury., 
Iliese  reports  are  noted  for  the  small  amount  of  intelligent 
information  which  they  contain.  If  these  reports  were  in- 
telligently prepared  they  could  contain  much  information  of 
value  to  the  Members  of  this  House  and  to  the  people  of  this 
country.  As  it  is.  when  a  Member  of  this  House  wants  in- 
formation he  has  to  write  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Department  will  not  give  any  worth-while  information  to 
any  Member  of  this  House  unless  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  This  refusal  of  the  Treasury 
to  reveal  information  needed  by  Members  of  this  House,  so 
that  they  may  more  competently  enact  revenue  laws,  was 
described  to  the  Members  of  this  House  on  June  8  of  this 
year  (Record,  p.  5461) : 

Mr.  McFauanb.  You  bare  said  by  your  vote  tbat  you  do  not 
want  to  bold  pubUc  bearings  so  tbat  tbe  pubUc  can  know  wbo 
tbe  tax  dodgers  are  and  bow  mucb  tbey  ar«  beating  tbe  Govem- 
ment  In  taxes.  Are  you  wUIing  to  go  furtber  and  say  tbat  you, 
as  a  Member  of  Ck)ngre6s,  ate  going  to  tie  yoiar  own  bands  so  tbat 
yt>u  personaUy  cannot  bave  tbls  information  and  tbat  It  will  not 
be  available  to  you?  I  know  tbat  tbey  are  going  to  say  to  jrou 
tbat  tbls  Information  Is  avaUable  to  you  if  you  go  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Wasrs  and  Means  and  teU  tbem  wbat  you  want,  and  If 
and  wben  tbey  get  ready  tbey  will  let  you  bave  It.  X  tried  tbat, 
but  I  did  not  get  tbe  information. 

And  I  bave  tried  tbe  Treasury  Department  and  they  refuae 
Members  of  Congress  infonnation.  You  all  know  you  have  to 
go  tbrougb  tbe  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  get  any  tax  in- 
formation. If  you  want  any  infonnation  fnnn  tbe  Rerenue 
Department,  you  must  secure  it  tbrougb  tbe  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Wben  tills  committee  brought  in  legislation  re- 
questing tbls  power.  I  and  others  opposed  it.  but  it  was  passed 
and  now  we  see  wbere  aU  tbls  secrecy  and  concentration  of 
power  bas  gotten  us.  Tbe  President  bas  to  turn  on  heat  to 
close  some  of  tbe  main  loopholes  acc\miulatlng  in  our  tax  laws. 
You  are  Just  a  Member  of  Congress,  yes;  but  you  are  an  ofBoe 
boy  in  many  dUTerent  ways,  and  If  we  sit  bere  and  continue  to 
tie  our  bands,  bow  are  we  going  to  find  out  wbo  tbese  tax 
dodgers  are  and  bow  are  we  going  to  be  able  to  vote  InteUigently 
on  tbe  question  of  stopping  up  tbe  loopbcAes? 

The  lack  of  information  in  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Commissioner  and  the  Secretary  allows  the  Treasury  of- 
flcials  to  feed  a  lot  of  fake  flgiu-es  to  Congress  when  a  rev- 
enue bill  is  pending,  all  for  the  purpose  of  canTing  out 
the  purpose  of  the  Treasury  and  defeating  sound  action  by 
Congress.  This  is  what  occurred  in  connection  with  the 
new  tax  bill.  During  the  investigation  there  were  many 
statements  that  foreigners  not  living  in  this  country  but 
receiving  income  from  the  United  States  were  escaping 
income  tax. 

lUs  topic  is  a  matter  in  which  I  am  very  much  interested, 
for  I  believe  that  if  the  foreigners  are  allowed  to  draw  off 
the  income  of  this  country  into  their  own  pockets  they 
should  pay  for  the  privilege  of  sharing  in  the  prosperity  of 
this  country.  "Hie  foreigners  who  do  this  are  not  tbe  poor 
people  of  the  troubled  foreign  countries.   Tbc^  are  the  men 
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of  wealth  who  are  tnriiic  to  mill  those  countries  Just  as  the 
economic  rojralists  have  tried  to  ruin  the  United  States. 

In  my  attempt  to  learn  more  about  this  situation,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  the  annual  reports  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Bureau  should  contain  information  on  the  amount  of 
taxes  which  these  foreigners  are  paying  to  the  United  States. 
They  have  such  information  as  to  our  own  citizens,  so  why 
should  they  not  have  similar  information  as  to  the  for- 
eigners. 

Tlien  came  the  Me  surprtoe.  The  reports  of  oar  Treasury 
do  not  show  bow  much  is  collected  from  the  f ortigxkars.  That 
Is  a  deep,  dark  secret.  That  is  inf  ormaticm  kept  within  the 
Tl-easury.  By  keeping  it  a  secret  the  Treasury  officials  were 
aUe  to  give  some  incomplete  figures  to  the  investigating 
committee. 

In  the  hearings  before  the  committee  charged  with  inves- 
tigating tax  evasicHis  the  Treasury  stated— hearings,  page 

323 that  the  ccdlections  from  "all  nonresident  aliens  ahd  all 

foreign  oorporattons"  tm  the  years  193^-35  were  as  follows: 

95. 218. 125 

~_  5. 728, 86* 

"'  __     6,753.244 


1OT3 

1934 

The  Tlreasury  ofBctals  also  testified  that  the  coUections 
hom  foreigners  and  foreign  corporations  for  the  year  1936 
were  approximately  $15,000,000.  I  challenge  the  accuracy  of 
jthese  figures.  My  challenge  is  this:  For  the  years  1933, 1934, 
and  1035  income  taxes  were  collected  vaader  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1932  and  the  Revenue  Act  of  1934,  lebUe  the  taxes  stated 
to  have  been  paid  for  the  year  1936  were  collected  under  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1936. 

In  the  Revenue  Act  of  1936  the  over-all  tax  rate  on  in- 
cfHnes  of  foreigners  was  reduced  and  these  fcMreigners  were 
also  given  additional  exemptions,  pnlmarily  to  permit  them 
to  play  the  New  York  stock  market  without  paying  any 
income  tax  on  their  profits  erf  speculation.  Personally,  I  do 
not  see  why  anyone  should  be  exempt  from  pas^ng  income 
tax  on  profits  from  stock-market  speculations,  but  the  for- 
eigners are.  Provisions  were  inserted  in  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1938  to  give  them  this  exenustion.  On  top  of  this,  as  just 
stated,  the  over-all  income-tax  rate  on  foreigners  was  re- 
duced in  the  1936  tax  bilL  In  spite  of  these  reductions  given 
to  the  foreigners,  the  Treasury  ofBcials  appeared  before  the 
investigating  committee  and  ctted  their  figures,  as  shown 
above,  aa  proof  that  the  1936  act  increased  the  ccdlections  of 
tax  from  foreigners. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country  that 
anycme,  excepi  the  Mellon  crowd,  has  claimed  that  addi- 
tkmal  exemptions  and  qiecial  dispensations  from  taxes  in- 
crease the  revenue. 

And  here  is  the  p(rint  where  the  Treasury  got  themselves 
further  mixed  up.  After  trying  to  prove  that  the  additional 
exemptions  in  the  1936  blD  increased  the  revenues  they  asked 
Congress  to  remove  part  of  the  fecial  tax  dispensations  to 
the  foreigners  in  order  to  increase  the  revenues.  So  ujtoa 
the  advice  of  the  Treasury  Department  at  one  sessloD  of 
Congress  we  give  special  tax  dispensations  to  foreigners  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  revenues,  and  at  another  session, 
upon  advice  of  the  Treasury,  we  cut  down  the  Gpecial  dis- 
pensations for  the  purpose  oi  Increasing  the  revenue. 

What  is  the  utswer  to  these  mental  acrobatics  of  the 
Treasury?  It  is  this:  No  one  outside  the  Treasury  really 
knows  how  much  tax  was  c<ri]ected,  or  could  have  been 
ecdiected.  from  the  foreigners  before  the  special  tax  dis- 
pensations were  written  into  the  1936  MD.  The  annual  re- 
ports of  thb  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  give  no  Information. 
No  one  outside  the  Ti:easury  knows  how  many  returns  were 
filed  by  foreigners  on  the  income-tax  forms  1040-B  and 
1040-C.  No  one  outside  the  Treasury  knows  how  mndi  tax 
was  collected  on  such  returns.  In  tbe  hearings  before  the 
investigating  committee  the  Treasury  officials  said  nothing 
about  the  tax  which  was  paid  or  should  have  been  paid  on 
gcxii  returns. 

In  giving  the  amount  of  taxes  otfllected  from  foreigners 
for  the  years  1933-35.  the  Tteasuiy  officials  gave  no  figures 


to  show  what  amounts,  if  any,  were  coUeeted  on  Forms 
IMO-B  and  1040-C.  Why  did  they  not?  If  they  had  done 
so  would  the  figures  have  shown  the  amount  of  vwcial 
dispensations  allowed  foreigners  in  the  1936  bill?  These 
are  questions  which  I  propose  shall  be  answered  by  the 
Treasury.  These  are  the  Questi<«s  which  would  be 
answered  for  the  benefit  of  every  one  if  1^  annual  In- 
ternal Revenue  Biu-eau  reports  were  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose of  revealing  information  necessary  for  the  Members 
of  this  House,  instead  of  playing  a  game  oi  hide  and  seek 
with  us  and  the  people  we  represent. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  of  taxing  the  foreigners.  I 
want  it  clearly  undorstood  that  the  exemptions  written  into 
the  1936  bill  still  stand  to  permit  the  citizens  of  other 
countries  to  play  the  New  York  stock  market,  without  hav- 
iiwr  to  pay  one  red  cent  in  income  tax  on  the  stock-market 
profits  made  by  them.  The  new  tax  bill,  whiidi  we  have 
been  considering,  did  not  take  away  this  special  exemp- 
tion. How  much  is  the  Government  losing  each  year  on 
account  of  this  special  privilege  to  foreigners  playing  the 
stock  markets  in  this  country?  That  is  what  I  want  to 
know.  I  think  the  people  are  entitled  to  know.  I  think 
the  Treasury  officials  should  let  us  in  on  the  secret.  I 
think  they  should  let  us  know  what,  if  anythii^,  was  wrong 
with  the  (AA  law  wiiich  was  in  effect  before  this  special 
privilege  was  written  into  the  laws  in  1936.  I  think  they 
should  give  us  all  the  information  necessary  for  us  to  find 
out  how  the  old  law  was  being  administered. 

Beginning  with  the  regime  of  Andrew  Mell(»i.  the  Treas- 
ury Department  has  been  very  secretive  about  rounds  which 
it  makes  to  the  wealthy  citizens  of  this  country.  If  the 
Internal  Revenue  Bureau  wanted  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  peopie  they  represent  to  have  full  information  re- 
garding the  operations  of  that  Bureau,  the  annual  reports  of 
that  Bureau  would  contain  the  complete  information  oxx 
refunds,  credits,  and  abatements  of  all  taxes.  Detail  infor- 
mation on  this  subject  is  not  included  in  such  reports  at  the 
present  time.  The  Treasury  Department  merely  asks  Con- 
fess for  a  blank  check  of  so  many  millions  for  refunds  and 
the  Treasury  makes  the  refunds  without  any  complete  ac- 
counting to  Congress  as  to  whom  the  money  is  paid. 

The  only  report  required  is  a  meager  one  as  to  the  refunds 
or  credits  in  excess  of  $75,000.  In  1928  Andy  Mellon  was 
forced  to  give  information  on  such  refunds  or  credits.  Hie 
law  passed  at  that  time  is  still  in  effect  in  its  unsatisfactory 
form.    It  provides: 


Mo  refund  or  credit  of  any  Income,  war-profitB.  eaoess-prafits. 
estote,  or  gift  tax  in  excess  ol  $75,000  studl  be  made  after  llay  29, 
1928,  until  after  the  expiration  of  30  days  ttom.  the  date  upon 
whlcii  a  report  giving  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  refund 
or  credit  is  to  be  made,  the  amount  of  such  refund  or  credit,  and 
a  Bummaiy  at  the  facte  and  the  decl&ion  ot  the  CommiaslaDer  ot 
Internal  Revenue  is  submitted  to  the  Juint  Conunittee  on  Internal 
Revenue  Taxation.  A  report  to  CongreEs  shall  be  made  annually 
by  such  committee  ot  such  refunds  and  credits,  including  the 
names  of  all  persons  and  corporations  to  whom  amounts  are 
credited  or  payments  are  made,  together  with  the  amounts  credited 
or  paid  to  each.  (May  29,  1928,  8  a.  m.,  ch.  852.  sec.  710.  45 
Stat.  882.) 

The  report  required  by  this  statute  is  slipped  to  Con- 
gress in  a  quiet  way  so  that  it  will  not  attract  any  special 
attention.  This  report  is  not  Included  in  the  annual  re- 
ports published  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau.  The  rea- 
sbn  for  this  seems  to  be  that  the  public  might  learn  what  is 
being  done. 

Bear  this  in  mind,  report  of  refunds  and  credits  covers 
only  those  in  excess  of  $75,000.  If  a  check  of  $70,000  is 
handed  out,  that  is  kept  a  secret. 

•niere  is  nothing  in  the  law  requiring  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Bureau  to  keep  a  refund  of  less  than  $75,000  as  a  secret, 
but  tiie  Bureau  does  so.  After  all,  we  are  only  Congress- 
men elected  by  the  people  to  make  the  laws.  We  are  not 
supposed  to  know  what  goes  on  in  the  Treasury  Department, 
80  Andy  Mellon  thought,  and  he  seems  to  have  left  the  idea 
behind  in  the  Treasiur  when  he  retired.  A  whole  book 
could  be  written  on  the  ideas  which  Andy  left  behind, 
.lliere  is  no  department  in  our  Government,  other  th^*^"  the 
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coiuts,  which  has  as  many  ideas  of  our  Republican  predeces- 
sors as  the  Internal  Revenue  Biureau.  It  is  well  known 
that  our  Republican  brethren  pat  the  tax  experts  on  the 
back  and  sing  songs  of  praise  for  these  so-caUed  tax  ex- 
perts. Why?  Because  these  experts  were  here  in  the  days 
of  Coolidge  and  Hoover.  Our  RepubUcan  brethren  know 
them  better  than  we  do. 

It  would  also  be  of  much  assistance  to  the  Members  of 
this  House  if  the  reports  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau 
contained  more  detail  information  regarding  the  abatements, 
credits,  and  reductions  of  tax  liability  made  by  the  Bureau. 
which  do  not  involve  any  repayment  to  the  taxpayers.  In 
my  remarks  of  August  16  (Congrbssional  Record,  p.  9050), 
I  showed  the  enormous  amoimt  of  revenue  which  is  lost 
each  year  due  to  abatements  and  reductions.  In  cases  ap- 
pealed to  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals,  the  reductions  made  are 
a  matter  of  record.  However,  it  requires  a  lot  of  time  for  a 
Meml>er  of  this  House  to  search  the  records  of  the  Board  of 
Tax  Appeals  and  to  find  out  why  the  reduction  was  made, 
the  amount  of  the  reduction,  and  the  person  entitled  to  the 
same.  All  of  this  information  could  be  easily  made  available 
to  the  Members  of  this  House,  if  the  Internal  Revenue  Bu- 
reau wished  us  to  have  it.  Many  of  the  reductions  in  taxes 
are  made  within  the  Bureau,  and  no  one  outside  that  Bureau 
has  any  idea  of  the  reasons  for  such  reductions  or  the  per- 
sons to  whom  they  are  allowed. 

This  is  a  pretty  loose  way  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  our 
Government.  To  think  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau 
is  making  reductions  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars  each 
year,  without  having  to  account  to  anybody  for  their  actions, 
is  appalling.  It  leads  to  bad  government.  It  is  bad  govern- 
ment. 

The  only  check-up  on  this  is  the  little  Information  we  get 
in  a  haphazard  way  from  different  persons  outside  the  Bu- 
reau. It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  that  one  partner  in  a 
transaction  secured  a  reduction  in  his  tax  on  such  transac- 
tion while  the  other  partner  did  not.  No  one  knows  how 
many  cases  there  are  in  which  discriminations  such  as  this 
fj-e  made.  We  will  never  know  until  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau  is  required  to  give  a  better  accounting  of  its  opera- 
tions. 

Discriminations  will  continue  to  be  made  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Biu-eau  unless  their  actions  are  made  a  matter  of 
public  record.  The  President's  desire  to  stop  tax  evasions 
will  be  sabotaged  by  the  swivel-chair  artists  who  first  estab- 
lished themselves  during  the  regime  of  Andy  Mellon  unless 
the  light  of  publicity  is  tinned  on  their  operations.  Remem- 
ber this,  gentlemen,  it  is  the  big  boys  who  get  the  tax  reduc- 
tions and  the  refunds,  and  it  is  the  little  ones  who  pay.  Who 
are  these  big  boys?  Why  does  not  the  Internal  Revenue  Bu- 
reau tell  us?  Why  does  the  Bureau  hand  out  such  reduc- 
tions? 

Now  we  come  to  what  I  think  is  a  very  important  p<^t 
in  this  tax-evasion  business.  If  a  taxpayer  gets  by  with 
his  attempt  to  beat  the  tax  collector,  it  is  called  tax  avoid- 
ance. If  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  accidentally  comes 
out  of  its  sleeping  sickness  for  a  little  while  and  the  tax- 
payer gets  caught,  it  is  called  tax  evasion.  According  to 
some  of  the  tax  lawyers  who  try  to  help  taxpajrers  beat  the 
tax  laws,  tax  avoidance  is  legal,  but  tax  evasion  is  illegaL 
The  whole  Job  of  robbing  the  Treasury  revolves  around  this 
fine  distinction  between  tax  avoidance  and  tax  evasion. 
Actually  there  is  no  difference,  except  a  smart  lawyer. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  Treasury  Department  thinks  of 
this  subject.  On  August  9,  1937,  Dr.  MagiU.  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  testified  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  as  follows  (p.  58) : 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  The  restilt  of  yo\ir  Investigation  showed  not 
so  much  tax  evasion  as  tax  avoidance,  did  it  not? 

Dr.  Macill.  There  were  some  cases  of  evasion,  too. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  I  mean  in  the  main. 

Dr.  MAonx.  Under  these  particular  topics  here,  the  cases  were 
generally  of  avoidance  rather  than  of  evasion. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  The  devices  used  for  lowering  taxes  wer» 
mostly  avoidance.  There  is  a  distinction  there,  because  where 
evasion  is  used,  it  Is  a  deliberate  violation  of  the  law. 


Dr.  MAonx.  That  is  true.  In  the  matter  of  tax  evasion,  you 
are  dealing  with  fraud. 

Mr.  McCosMACK.  Tax  evasion  a^d  tax  avoidance  liave  two  en- 
tirely different  meanings. 

Dr.  MAonjL.  Yes,  sir;  although  they  come  togetlier  ta  the 
middle. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  Evasion  is  a  direct  violation  of  the  law.  whUe 
avoidance  is  not. 

Dr.  Magux.  Do  you  recall  the  case  of  the  foreign  insurance  com- 
pany that  was  mentioned  before  the  joint  committee?  The  tax- 
payers in  that  case  have  contended  that  it  was  not  evasion,  but 
simply  avoidance,  while  the  Treasury's  point  of  view  is  that  it 
Is  evasion  and  not  avoidance.  The  taxpayer's  proposition  was 
that  it  disclosed  no  evidence  of  fraud,  and  that,  consequently,  it 
was  an  avoidance.  The  Treasury's  contention  is  that  the  facta 
were  not  fully  disclosed,  but  that  some  were  held  out.  Conse- 
quently, it  takes  on  a  darker  color.  There  are  some  cases  where 
the  law  seems  to  p>ermit  an  escape  from  a  higher  surtax,  for  ex- 
ample, and  they  may  do  legaUy  what  C!ongre8S  did  not  con- 
template should  be  done. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  They  contend  that  it  is  legal. 

Dr.  MAcnx.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vinson.  My  friend  from  New  York  [Mr.  Rced],  In  expressing 
his  interest  in  conununity-property  legislation,  referred  to  the  fact 
that  the  subject  has  been  under  consideration  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  back  in  1933.  As  I  recall  it,  the  hearings  to 
which  the  gentleman  referred  were  hearings  held  before  a  sub- 
committee apix>inted  for  that  purpose.  If  my  memory  serves  me 
right,  the  subcommittee  made  no  recommendation.  They  made 
no  report  of  their  findings.  They  held  hearings  for  several  days. 
or.  perhaps,  for  weeks,  but  they  made  no  recommendation  to  the 
full  committee  as  to  what  action  should  be  taken  in  req;>ect  to 
commiuiity  property.  Of  course,  I  should  iuive  stated  that  that 
question  is  left  with"  the  joint  committee  for  fiutb«:  consid- 
eration. 

Dr.  MAcn.T..  That  Is  true.  As  you  know,  it  is  a  very  knotty  one, 
legaUy. 

After  examining  this  statement,  I  think  you  will  agree  that 
Dr.  Magill  is  certainly  giving  more  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
tax  dodgers  than  the  President  had  in  mind.  The  prattle 
of  Dr.  Magill,  which  I  have  quoted,  is  exactly  the  sort  of 
thing  I  had  in  mind  in  making  my  remarks  on  August  16 
(Record,  p.  9050),  when  I  said  that  the  President's  drive 
against  the  tax  dodgers  had  been  sold  down  the  river  by  the 
Treasury  Department  itself.  Such  prattle  has  been  coming 
out  of  the  mouths  of  tax  dodgers  and  their  hifi^-powered 
lawyers  for  more  than  20  years.  It  is  prattle  such  as  this 
which  flourished  under  the  regime  of  Andrew  Mellon  and 
had  the  income-tax  law  hanging  on  the  ropes  when  this 
administration  came  into  office.  If  we  are  to  stop  the 
enormous  amoimt  of  tax  evasion,  we  must  kick  this  sort  of 
prattle  out  of  the  window.  We  must  get  back  to  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  message.  That  is  a  remarkable  message,  gentle- 
men. The  more  you  read  it,  the  more  you  will  recognixs 
its  greatness. 

The  President  sees  how  flimsy  the  tricks  of  the  tax  dodgers 
are.  I  hope  we  will  proflt  by  his  wisdom  and  also  see  how 
the  Treasury  aids  and  abets  tax  dodging. 


Is  statesmanship  a  Lost  Art? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  OLIVER 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  21  {.legislative  day  of  Friday.  Aug.  20) ,  1937 

Mr.  OLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House,  is 
statesmanship  a  lost  art?  If  not.  why  do  machines  rust  out 
in  idleness  and  human  beings  suffer  hunger  and  live  in  fear 
of  poverty  in  the  midst  of  untold  natural  resources  and 
amongst  the  most  highly  devel<H)ed  technological  engineers 
in  the  world? 

Tiiis  question  deserves  a  legal  answer  at  the  hands  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Instincts,  traditions,  customs,  beliefs,  and  even  supersti- 
tions are  handed  down  from  generation  to  gmeratioa  and 
finally  become  an  integral  part  of  our  mental  and  social 
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fflwr^and  are  regarded  as  basic  laws  In  our  economic  and 
sodal  developmeot. 

"In  the  sweat  of  tby  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread",  says  the 
writer  of  Genesis,  and  at  a  much  later  day  the  great  Apostle 
Paul  said.  "If  any  would  not  woil:.  neither  should  he  eat." 
Such  tf^^^^ng*  have  become  so  woven  Into  our  mental  and 
sodal  fabric  that  we  almost  Instinetiyely  assume  that  he  who 
eeaaes  to  work  ceases  to  have  any  rights  or  equities  in  the 
srodocts  of  work.  Yet  we  have  not  so  comidet^  obliterated 
oivjuiman  sense  at  Justice  and  social  rdaticnships  as  to  say 
tt^  he  who  is  unemidoyed  ceases  to  have  a  right  to  live. 
Bven  in  the  inhumanity  of  cold-blooded  business,  instinctively 
we  feel  we  cannot  allow  people  to  starve  just  because  they 
cannot  ftud  anpkqrment  at  a  remunerative  wage.  This  f eel- 
tm,  however,  is  entertained  as  a  duty  of  charity  devolving 
upon  us,  rather  than  an  admission  of  any  eooncnnic  rights 
to  an  equity  in  the  products  of  labor.  Herein  arises  a  con- 
flict between  duty  and  rights  in  the  individual  consciousness 
as  rdated  to  social  oonadousness.  When  thel  individual 
considers  his  relatianshlp  to  society  he  has  two  questions 
thrust  upon  him.  viz.  What  is  my  duty?  What  are  my 
rights?  A  man  may  have  a  granary  fuU  ci  food,  and  have  a 
right  to  let  his  neighbor^  children  cry  with  hunger  because 
they  have  no  money  to  boy.  but  it  certoinly  is  not  his  duty  to 
let  them  starve. 

When  these  proldems  face  us  we  are  compelled  to  adc  our- 
sdves  as  to  our  rights  to  use  the  power  machine  to  produce 
goods,,  and  let  our  neighbor  and  his  children  starve  because 
we  have  taken  his  Job  away  from  him  with  that  same 
machine. 

We  are  In  an  age  when  new  forces  are  dispensing  with 
human  labor;  an  age  when  human  labor,  laterest.  dividends, 
lymii^i^.  and  prollts  prodace  less  and  less  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  people  in  proportion  to  the  production  of  our 
farms,  factories,  mines,  and  so  forth;  an  age  when  the 
equatim  between  consimiption  and  production  is  constantly 
widening  and  the  balancing  of  govenunental  budgets  cor- 
respondingly more  difficult. 

Money  is  the  common  denominator  in  the  flow  of  prod- 
ucts of  wealth  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer.  Money 
Is  a  mediiun  of  exchange  and  nothing  more.  Money  is 
either  in  motion  or  at  rest.  In  motion  it  is  dynamic.  At 
rest  it  is  static. 

Money  is  either  productive,  destructive,  or  neutnd.  Static 
money  Is  productive  capital  It  is  fixed  in  farms,  fac- 
tories, mines,  railroads,  and  so  forth,  and  its  use  is  to  pro- 
duce and  transport  goods.  Dynamic  money  is  money  in 
motion,  in  circulation  in  the  purchase  of  goods  and  services 
to  be  consumed,  destroyed  from  day  to  day.  A  loaf  of 
bread  cannot  be  eaten  but  once.  It  is  destroyed;  the  same 
with  a  ton  of  coal,  a  suit  of  clothes,  a  pair  of  shoes;  these 
artides  cannot  be  consumed  but  once.  It  takes  more  time 
in  sane  cases  than  others.  A  pair  of  slioes  is  not  con- 
sumed as  quickly  as  a  loaf  of  bread,  but  they  both  belong 
to  consumption  goods  and  it  requires  dynamic  money  to 
move  them.  Neutral  money  is  money  hoarded.  Insofar  as 
tyftlft»M»i¥ig  the  equation  between  production  and  consumption 
is  c(mcemed  it  is  worth  nothing  to  anyone. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  realize  that  the  economics  of 
power  production  differs  widely  from  the  economics  of 
human  energy  in  production.  A  new  economic  factor  must 
enter  into  the  solution  of  the  problem  or  problems  thrust 
upon  us  by  the  new  economics  ot  power  production.  This 
new  factor  must  provide  additional  purchasing  power  for  all 
the  people  and  a  means  by  which  it  can  be  distributed  to  all 
the  people. 

Just  so  kmg  as  the  issuing  at  money  and  credit  and  the 
regulating  the  value  thereof  Is  in  the  hands  of  a  private 
corporation,  the  end  and  aim  of  which  is  to  operate  for  profit, 
these  Is  no  possible  starting  point  to  reach  a  balancing  factor 
between  production  and  consumption.  Power  production  re- 
verses the  whole  law  oi  human  energy  In  production  of 
wealth.  A  single  illustration  is  sufllcient  to  show  this  change. 
A  toed  In  the  bands  of  a  man  greatly  increases  his  efficiency 


because  it  greatly  increases  the  energy  he  may  apply  In 
his  work.  A  man's  job  is  to  drive  piling  into  the  ground  to 
support  a  structure  of  swne  character.  It  requires  a  sledge 
hammer  in  his  hands,  without  \rtilch  he  would  accomplish 
little.  On  the  other  hand,  that  man  exchanges  his  sledge 
hammer  for  a  trip  hammer  operated  by  electric  power  and 
now  he  drives  as  much  piling  in  the  same  length  of  time  as 
a  hundred  men  could  drive  vrith  sledge  hammers,  and  all  the 
energy  it  requires  is  enoui^  to  pudi  a  buttcm  or  throw  a 
switch.  The  fact  is,  it  is  this  power  production  that  is  mak- 
ing htunan  labor  superfluous  in  the  productive  world.  No 
overflow  into  outside  markets  where  labor  ia  needed  can  put 
men  to  work  as  fast  as  power  production  puts  them  out; 
the  result  is  a  chronic  problem  ot  unemidoyment  with  which 
every  civilized  nation  of  the  w(x-ld  is  afflicted.  How  will  this 
chr(mic  disease  of  imemidoyment  be  cured?  There  is  but 
one  safe  remedy;  that  is.  use  our  potential  production  plant 
to  capacity  and  provide  for  the  distribution  of  the  products 
to  all  the  people. 

We  spent  billions  of  dollars  and  sacrificed  thousands  ct 
human  lives  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  and  now 
in  time  of  peace  we  are  spending  equally  as  many  bilfion 
dollars  and  are  driving  our  Government  into  ochlocracy, 
•nie  latter  will  be  the  dominating  form  of  government  in  this 
Republic  before  many  months  unless  Congress  resUx-es  to 
the  people  the  right  to  control  their  own  money  system  and 
makes  provision  for  the  people  to  Uve  on  a  levtiL  at  least,  of 
health  and  decency. 


Scraps  of  Steel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  20,  1937 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent given  me  by  the  House  to  extend  my  remarks  this  after- 
noon, I  want  to  express  my  regret  that  Congress  is  going  to 
adjourn  without  giving  consideration  to  the  measures  that 
are  now  pending  before  It,  providing  for  the  limiting  of  ship- 
ments of  iron  and  steel  scrap  to  foreign  countries.  We 
tmderstand,  of  course,  that  it  is  not  a  violation  of  law  to 
ship  or  transport  munitions  to  foreign  countries  that  are  not 
at  war,  and,  of  course,  it  is  not  a  violation  of  law  to  ship  iron 
or  steel  scrap  or  materials  which  can  be  made  into  munitions 
or  implements  of  war  to  nations  where  there  are  hostilities, 
or  even  where  war  has  been  declared.  In  other  words,  it  is 
not  a  violation  of  law  to  ship  scrap  steel  and  inm  any  time, 
anyvfhere,  from  the  United  States. 

The  Neutrality  Act  that  was  passed  by  this  Congress  pro- 
vides, among  other  things,  that  the  President,  by  Executive 
order,  can  prevent  the  sale  of  munitions  to  belligerents  who 
are  actually  at  war;  except,  however,  it  does  not  prevent 
such  nations  from  coming  to  the  United  States  and  buying 
such  munitions  and  materials,  provided  they  pay  cash  for 
them.  But  there  is  nothing  in  that  measure  that  prohibits 
the  sale  or  the  shipment  of  steel  and  scrap  iron  to  belligerent 
nations.  I  offered  an  amendment  when  this  bill  was  being 
considered,  which  would  provide  that  no  materials  of  any 
kind  could  be  sold  and  transported  to  belligerents  in  time  of 
war.  That  amendment,  however,  was  given  practically  no 
consideration. 

I  want  to  direct  your  particular  attention  today  to  a 
situation  that  has  become  not  only  serious  but,  in  my 
opinion,  is  an  alarming  one.  It  is  the  shipment  of  scrap 
iron  and  steel  that  is  being  made  from  this  coimtry  to  foreign 
countries,  and  in  particular  to  Japan.  The  United  States 
has  no  interest  in  the  war  between  Japan  and  China,  or 
between  other  countries  of  Europe  or  Asia,  so  far  as  that 
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is  concerned— but  we  do  have  a  situation  that  I  believe  de- 
aerves  the  serious  attention  of  American  dtiaens.  and  par- 
ticularly the  serious  attention  of  this  Congress. 

We  are  informed  that  during  the  month  of  May,  this  year, 
there  was  more  scrap  steel  and  iron  exported  from  this 
country  than  during  the  average  of  the  past  10  years. 
Most  of  the  nations  of  Europe  that  are  increasing  their  war 
munitions  and  supplies,  are  buying  scrap  steel  and  iron  from 
the  United  States  in  unheard  of  amounts.  I  Just  do  not  be- 
lieve people  realize  how  much  this  country  Is  being  drained 
of  its  steel  and  Iron,  and  how  it  is  going  to  affect  the  aup- 
plies  of  these  materials  In  the  United  States,  within  the 
very  near  future. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  some  comparative  figures: 
In  1933  we  exported  773,000  tons  of  scrap  steel  and  Hon. 
Japan  bought  540,000  ttms  of  that  materlaL 

During  the  first  4  months  of  this  year  Japan  has  bougbt 
605327  toaa  of  Iron  and  steel  scrap.  This  is  taore  than  the 
entire  world  purchased  4  years  ago. 

Great  Britain  bought  over  3,000  tons  in  January  this  year. 
In  May  she  bought  moace  than  30.000  tons  of  scrap  steeL 

Germany  bought  1,700  t<His  of  scrap  steel  in  January  this 
year.  In  April  she  bought  almost  7,000  tons.  In  other 
words,  five  times  as  much  scrap  steel  in  April  as  she  did 
in  January. 

Italy  bought  9,000  tons  in  January  of  this  year,  and  then 
In  April,  she  bought  22,000  tons  of  iron  and  steel  scrap. 

Let  me  give  you  these  figures  in  another  way.  This  coun- 
try exported  during  the  first  6  months  of  this  year  a  tctal  oi 
1.295.921  tons  of  scrap  steel  and  ircMi.  You  will  observe  that 
In  the  month  of  May,  this  year,  we  exported  630,671  tons  of 
this  material. 

I  have  called  your  attenticm  to  the  situation  in  Japan,  and 
did  that  for  two  reasons — in  the  first  place,  the  situation  Is 
extremely  tense  there  at  this  time,  and  for  the  further  rea- 
son that  Japan  has  been  buying  most  of  our  scrap  steel.  I 
say  to  you,  as  Members  of  Congress,  that  this  is  an  alarming 
situation.  If  we  have,  or  can  provide,  control  over  the  ex- 
jwrting  of  scrap  steel  and  scrap  iron,  we  should  do  it  imme- 
diately. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  call  your  attention  to  anoUier 
matter  which  I  think  is  worthy  of  our  consideration.  It  is 
the  amount  of  gold  that  the  United  States  has  purchased 
from  Japan,  ever  since  the  1st  of  March,  this  year.  Do  you 
know  that  from  March  1  to  August  1,  this  year,  this  country 
purchased  $130,000,000  worth  of  gold  fr<Hn  Japan  and  paid 
$35  an  ounce  for  it?  We  did  not  pay  Japan  mrare  tor  the 
gold  than  we  would  pay  anyone  else  for  it,  but  we  did  pay 
more  than  Japan  could  have  received  anywhere  else  for  her 

gold. 

In  other  WOTds,  v^iile  we  were  buying  gtdd  from  Japan  at 
a  high  laice  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  the  Scrap  Steel  Associates  (tf  America  and 
those  aflUiated  with  them  were  making  millions  of  dollars  in 
profits  on  material  that  is  going  into  Japan  to  be  processed 
into  materials  and  munitions  of  war.  In  view  of  this  situ- 
ation, I  am  wondering  how  we  can  Justify  our  position  as 
being  a  leader  among  the  nations  of  the  world  in  the  pro- 
motion of  peace — ^when  at  the  same  time  we  are  taking  such 
an  active  part  in  helping  to  provide  for  the  manufacture  of 
materials  that  are  to  be  nuule  directly  into  implements  of 
war.^ 

I  should  call  your  attention  to  a  matter  which  has  lurevl- 
ously  been  discussed  by  Congressman  Ceavttord.  <tf  Mich- 
igan, when  he  told  you  that  the  present  export  of  Iron  and 
steel  scrap  to  foreign  countries  does  not  help  the  American 
laborer.  The  melting  of  the  steel  scrap  is  done  in  the  fur- 
naces of  foreign  countries,  so  that  the  American  labco'er 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  in-ocessing  of  this  materlaL 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  call  your  attentKm  again  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  before  us  a  bill  by  Mr.  Cbawford,  of  Michi- 
gan, which  places  the  export  of  scrap  steel  under  the  control 
of  the  Secretary  at  Commerce,  and  the  measure  provides  for 
a  ban  on  the  shipment  of  these  materials  to  waning  natiooa. 
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I  say  to  you  that  the  most  Important  thing  we  can  do  bdfore 
this  Congress  adjourns  Is  to  give  conslderatkm  to  and  past 
such  measures  as  will  curb  and  regulate  the  shipment  of  Iron 
and  steel  scrap  to  foreign  countries.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  our 
country  that  we  should  drain  our  resources  and  at  the  same 
time  indirectly  ajasist  these  foreign  nations  in  building  up 
their  armaments  land  Implements  of  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  war  clouds  are  hovering  over  Europe.  Tbef 
are  dark,  and  hanging  low  in  the  Far  Sast  this  afternoon. 
Let  not  the  United  States  be  guilty  of  furthering  the  cause  of 
any  of  the  parties  engaged  in  the  conflicts  and  quarrela 
across  the  seas. 


What  the  Seventy-fifth  Con^p-ess  Has  Failed  to 
Accomplish  and  a  Discussion  of  the  Roles  of 
the  House 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  KNUTE  HILL 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  21  SlegiaiaUve  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20) ,  1937 

Mr.  HTTJi  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  session 
of  the  Sevaity-flf th  Congress  is  about  to  adjourn.  I.  for  one, 
cazmot  share  in  the  satisfaction  expressed  by  some  Members 
In  things  accomplished.  It  is  true  that  apin-c^Miation  and 
deflcioicy  bills  have  been  passed.  But  these  are  routine 
measures  necessary  to  carry  aa.  the  Government  and  carry 
cm  lu^Jects  and  idans  already  authorized  by  former  Con- 
gresses. We  have  also  passed  the  farm  tenancy  bill,  the 
sugar  biU,  the  housing  Ull,  and  other  bills  more  or  less 
essential  in  th^  nature. 

But  what  fundamental  legislati(m  has  been  enacted?  Has 
the  great  financial  problan  been  solved  or  evm  aivoachedt 
The  great  financiers  are  still  in  ocmtrol  of  our  numey  system. 
Tlie  Congress  of  the  United  States  must  reassume  the  func- 
tion expressly  provided  in  the  Constitution,  "to  coin  money 
and  regulate  the  value  thereof",  and  reassert  its  right  to 
have  cmnplete  charge  of  financial  affairs  in  this  country. 
Until  this  is  done  there  will  be  continued  chaos  in  the  finan- 
cial world  with  resulting  depressions.  It  Is  the  duty  of 
Cimgress  to  bring  permanent  relief  in  this  matlba,  therdqr 
benefiting  the  people  of  the  whole  United  States. 

Has  the  farm  iHx>blem  been  solved?  It  Is  argued  that 
farm  prices  are  higher  than  for  many  years  past  and.  In- 
deed, have  reached  peak  levd.  But  what  has  beoi  done  to 
permanently  staUliae  price  levels?  Absc^utely  nothing.  A 
few  bills  by  Individual  Members  have  been  Ignored  by  those 
In  charge  of  farm  legislation  and  are  now  langiilshing  la 
committee  because  of  want  of  signatures  to  petitions  on  the 
Speaker's  desk.  Let  those  who  faU  to  take  an  Interest  in 
this  vital  questicm  face  the  wrath  of  the  emhatt,led  farmers 
when  this  tonporary  Infiation  of  farm  prices  subsides.  But 
far  more  important  than  the  political  fate  oi  these  Members 
is  the  fate  of  the  United  States  itself,  for  unless  and  until 
the  agricultural  proldem  is  solved  fairly  and  permanently 
there  can  be  no  worth-while  prosperity  in  this  country.  The 
purchasing  power  of  this  large  and  important  group  must  be 
restored  on  a  permanent  basis  so  that  the  farmers  may  be- 
come home  owners,  not  tenants,  for  home  owners  are  the 
backbone  of  any  government.  Whether  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction or  cxop  insurance  or  an  ever-normal  granary  be 
the  solution  is  immaterial.  Let  us  study  and  discuss  and  act 
Ilius  far  we  have  only  hesitated. 

Has  the  labor  iax>blem  been  stdved?  Most  of  the  labor- 
ers, like  the  farmers,  are  imorganised.  Among  the  organ- 
ized laborers  there  are  two  bitter  factions.  It  Is  not  neces- 
sary to  alter  into  that  controversy.  But  what  has  Congress 
done  for  the  unorganized  laborers— those  who  possibly  most 
need  aid?    Absolutely  nothing.    It  ia  true  the  Senate  has 
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passed  tfae  Black-Ccmnery  bill.  But  where  is  it?  In  the 
Rules  Committee,  that  sanctum  sanctorum,  where  so  many 
of  the  House  measures  sleep  the  last  long  sleepi  And  who 
compose  this  mighty  Rules  C(»nmittee?  Fourteen  members 
who  autocratically  rule  the  other  435  Members  of  this 
House.    Yes,  14  is  the  number,  but  8  constitute  a  majority. 

So  8  rule  the  14,  and  in  the  last  analysis  two  on  that  com- 
mittee can  swing  the  majority  for  or  against  a  measure. 
And  here  let  me  pay  my  respects  to  one  member  of  that 
committee.  For  wedcs  in  the  early  part  of  the  session  he 
was  vociferous  <m  the  floor  of  this  House,  in  the  cloakroom, 
and  on  the  radio  in  his  denunciation  of  the  New  Deal  and 
the  President,  especially  during  the  early  stages  of  the  court 
rtform  controversy.  He  declared  that  the  President  de- 
sired—nay, conspired  to  be  ii  dictator!  All  that  the  Presi- 
dent  actually  was  trying  to  do  was  what  other  Presidents 
betcare  him  had  done  and  what  the  Constitution  actually 
provides  for.  And  the  President  was  asking  Congress  to 
do  this  in  a  constitutional  way  so  as  to  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  regarding  the  New  Deal 
as  expressed  at  the  poUs  on  November  3.  1936.  That  is  not 
dlctatoa^Bhip— that  is  a  d^nocratic  service  in  a  democracy. 

Stooe  the  temporary  defeat  of  court  reform  this  gentleman 
has  not  made  any  moiie  pleas  for  the  Constitution  and  the 
Government.  He  has  been  busy  in  the  role  of  dictator  him- 
self. Listen  to  this:  "Tremendous  pressure  is  being  applied 
to  get  the  Black-Cnm^y  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Tben  is  no  punishment,  pressure,  or  influence  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear  that  win  persuade  this  committee" — he  should 
say,  we  two  dictators — ^"to  grant  a  rule  for  its  debate." 
Paraphrasing  Casslus,  "In  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  once, 
upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  modem  Caesar  feed,  that  he 
beoMnes  so  great?"  This  is  ruthless  and  effective  dictator- 
ship! Whether  we  agree  with  the  Black-Connery  bill  or  not 
is  not  the  question,  llie  question  is,  Shan  1  man  or  8  men  or 
14  men  on  the  Rules  Committee  prevent  c(Hisideration  of  a 
bill,  stille  aU  debate  on  it,  and  deny  the  Members  of  this 
House  the  rii^t  to  express  their  opinions  and  register  their 
votes  on  this  question.  UntU  the  lalsor  problem  is  solved  and 
solved  rightly  so  as  to  restore  the  purchasing  power  of  this 
great  group  of  American  citizens,  we  wiU  continue  to  have 
strikes  and  sweatshops  and  cbild  labor. 

Has  old-age  security  been  taken  care  of  in  a  Just  manner? 
I  supported  the  social-security  bin  which  is  now  the  law 
because  it  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  But  how  inade- 
quate it  is!  I  am  impatient  to  take  the  next  step  and  the 
next  and  the  next  untU  the  heart  of  old  age  shaU  be  per- 
mitted to  throb  not  in  fear  and  in  dread  of  the  future  but 
in  happiness  and  contentment  down  the  pathway  that  leads 
to  everlasting  rest. 

I  have  mentiraied  only  a  very  few  of  necessary  measures 
wtaldi  would  beneflt  large  groups  throughout  our  whole 
United  Stotes  and  thereby  stabilize  our  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness. A  fuU  and  free  otmsideration  of  such  measures  is 
tanperative  on  the  floor  of  this  House  so  we  may  discuss  them 
openly  and  vote  our  ccmvictions  accordingly. 

What  are  the  obstacles  to  tree  discussion  and  vote  on  bills 
tntrataeed  in  this  body?  Rankly  the  rules  and  practices 
of  this  House.  I  readily  grant  that  without  rules  and  regu- 
lations any  legislative  body  would  be  a  helpless  mob.  But 
wlMn  ndes  and  loactioes  bind  us  hand  and  foot  as  we  are 
bowtwl  this  very  day  It  is  a  travesty  on  demoereey.  A  conunoB 
practice  here  Is  to  refuse  to  consider  bills  introduced  by 
Members  unless  the  chairman  permits  it.  With  an  deference 
to  the  chairmen  of  the  many  c(»nmittees,  I  can  this  dictator- 
atiip.  It  is  so  easy  to  show  favoritism  or  exercise  one's  own 
imidileetions.  It  is  argued  that  aU  bills  could  not  possiUy  be 
considered.  Then  why  let  them  be  introduced  at  all  and  the 
Gknremment  go  to  the  expense  of  printing  them?  Oh,  jres; 
you  say  that  is  the  privilege  of  each  Member.  Is  it  not  the 
right  of  every  Member  as  a  duly  elected  Representative  of 
the  peofde  of  Ms  district  to  have  their  wishes  and  UUs  con- 
sidered m  the  committee  and  House  of  trtiich  he  is  a  Member? 
.^nien  there  is  the  practice  of  chairmen  of  committees 
icfuttng  to  report  biUs  out  of  committee.    I  was  perturbed 


when  the  genial  and  lovable  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee a  few  weeks  ago  made  the  flat  statement  on  the  floor 
of  this  House— ^and  was  roimdly  applauded  for  it — that  the 
bin  to  Increase  the  membership  of  the  Supreme  Court  would 
never  be  reported  from  his  committee.  As  much  as  I  highly 
regard  and  love  this  splendid  gentleman  from  Texas,  I  did 
not  applaud  him  for  that  sentiment  because  I  regard  it  as  a 
species  of  dictatorship  out  of  place  in  a  democracy.  Another 
little  Caesar,  clothed  in  a  genial,  benevolent,  and  lovable  garb. 

Then  we  have  the  common  practice  of  insistence  by 
chairmen  and  leading  members  of  a  committee  when  a 
bin  is  iHought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  that  there  must 
be  no  amendments,  there  must  be  no  dotting  of  an  "i"  or 
crossing  of  a  "t",  no  legislation  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
With  all  due  respect  to  the  many  able  chairmen  and  mem- 
bers of  various  committees,  why  this  sanctity?  Why  read 
the  bin  at  aU?  Again,  when  amendments  are  offered  and 
teUer  votes  demanded  or  a  roU  caU  is  on.  Members  coming 
into  the  Chamber  not  having  read  the  biU  nor  heard  the 
amendments  discussed  are  met  at  the  door  with  the  admoni- 
tion "vote  with  the  committee",  regardless  of  the  soundness 
of  such  a  vote  or  the  resulting  effect  of  such  a  law. 

Lastly,  we  have  a  rule  that  when  a  committee  refuses  to 
report  a  bUl  the  only  possible  way  to  force  it  out  of  cc«n- 
mittee  is  by  placing  a  petition  on  the  Speaker's  desk  which 
must  be  signed  by  218  Members  while  the  Hou>e  is  in  ses- 
sion. I  have  always  opposed  this  rule.  especiaUy  the  large 
number  necessary.  At  the  beginning  of  every  session  this 
rule  has  been  adopted.  New  Members,  little  understanding 
the  effect  of  it  on  bills  to  be  introduced  by  them  or  in  which 
they  are  interested,  are  cajoled  by  promises  or  driven  by 
threats  to  vote  for  this  rule.  Possibly  because  of  my  Scandi- 
navian ancestry  I  have  been  obstinate  in  this  matter.  Ihe 
pec^le  of  Norway  believe  in  real  democracy. 

But  in  the  House  of  Representatives  rules  and  regulations 
are  ad(H}ted  at  the  beginning  of  a  Congress  which  are  un- 
democratic in  their  nature  and  un-American  in  their  results 
on  legislation.  They  receive  support  from  new  Members 
either  because  of  lack  of  realization  or  because  of  patronage. 
I  fear  patronage  is  the  modem  golden  calf  that  some  Con- 
gressmen fall  down  before  and  worship. 

There  are  Members  who  argue  that  this  method  of  carrying 
on  the  business  of  the  House  has  always  been  and  therefore 
always  must  be.  My  only  reply  is  that  I  believe  in  progress 
and  not  in  the  policy  of  laissez  faire.  They  say  that  the 
opposition  party  did  things  the  same  way.  My  reply  is  that 
the  voters  of  the  United  States  sent  us  down  here  to  change 
things  and  we  should  thank  Ood  for  that  opportunity.  One 
of  my  best  personal  friends  in  the  House  said  to  me  Monday, 
"I  don't  believe  in  a  gag  rule — except  for  mjrself  and  my 
bills."   My  reply  to  him  is  the  famous  saying  of  Voltaire: 

I  do  not  agree  with  a  word  that  you  say,  but  I  wiU  defend  to  tbe 
death  yo\ir  right  to  say  it. 

It  is  contended  that  the  Congress  has  not  the  time  to  con- 
sider an  proposed  legislation.  My  reply  is  that  we  have 
frittered  away  7  months  in  doing  practically  nothing. 

There  is  no  vaUd  support  for  the  argument  that  the  House 
has  no  time  for  discussion  of  inoposed  legislation.  At  every 
session  that  I  have  attended  there  has  been  ample  time  for 
debate  and  action  on  a  majority  of  bills  introduced.  Brief 
daily  aeaskma  and  we^-end  adjournments,  of  course,  make 
it  possible  to  advance  the  lame  excuse  that  necessary  time  is 
lacking.  The  real  reason  is  that  those  in  authority — too  many 
chairmen  of  committees  and  the  Rules  Committee — are  not 
in  sympathy  with  much  of  the  legislation  proposed.  It  is  a 
matter  of  prejudice  and  not  of  Justice  and  fairness.  This  is 
not  democracy.  It  is  dictatorship  by  a  select  few.  Democracy 
is  where  a  majority  rule.  In  the  House  a  majority,  once 
having  tied  Its  hands,  is  helpless  to  function. 

Time  and  again  it  has  been  charged.  especiaUy  in  the 
cloakrooms,  by  those  who  themselves  used  the  New  Deal  as 
their  sole  issue  in  the  1936  campaign,  that  the  administra- 
tion Court  reform  bill  and  its  "must  bills"  prevent  considera- 
tion of  other  legislation.  What  childish  arguments.  In  the 
first  place  the  President  has  at  all  times  expressed  himself 


m  heartily  in  favor  of  democratic  prooedtve  And  govern- 
ment.   Listen  to  what  he  said  at  Roanoke  Island  Wednesday : 

I  seek  DO  duuoge  in.  the  form  c€  tbm  American  Oovwmmffnt. 
Ifajortty  mle  mmt  be  pnmmA  m  tSam  Mtf^giiMd  of  bottk  liberty 
and  ciYlllMtton 

Democracy  is  Just  as  pfisfnttal  In  tfae  Hoase  procedore  as 
eise^rtKre.  Seooodly,  we  are  oor  own  mastcs  in  the  House 
and  responsilale  to  xx>  one  bat  ouxKhrea  as  far  as  rules,  prac- 
tices, and  procedure  are  concerned.  What  we  need  to  do 
is  to  clean  our  own  honse  and  make  it  ponitaie  for  majort^ 
mle  at  an  times,  not  merely  at  the  hrginning  of  the  seaiioa. 

It  to  with  the  most  friendly  feeUng.  Mr.  Speaker,  ttiat  I 
have  thus  addressed  the  Members  of  the  Bouse.  My  sole 
purpose  is  to  urge  opoo.  than  ttie  actual  spirit  as  weU  as  the 
letter  of  democracy.  This  Immediate  trnpot^ice  to  legislate 
in  which  we  find  ourselves  today — even  fbe  leaders  acknowl- 
edge thtir  inabihty  to  f  (Xtx  the  Bladt-Oonoery  bifl  from  the 
Rules  Comnittee— 4s  merely  an  aggravated  form  of  the  com- 
mon impotcoce  of  the  Hoiae  to  function  in  a  democratic 
manner.  I  am,  possibly,  stin  a  novice  In  the  field  of  legisla- 
tion. But  I  have  certain  coovlcttoDs  and  sbaU  conttnue  to 
express  them  frankly  and  fearlessly  when  permitted.  Sim- 
ple and  efTectiw  laws  enacted  under  simide  and  effective 
rules  and  regulations  secure  the  most  beneficial  results.  To 
this  cause  I  dedicate  my  poUtical  servioes  of  the  future  as 
In  the  past. 


Tie-up  Between  Commmiistic  Party  and  C  L  O. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  E.  E.  cox 

OF  GSOBGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  21  ilegislative  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20),  1927 


UffTTER  FROM  THE  WORKERS  ALLIANCE  CV  AMERICA 


Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  purpose  of  further  evi- 
dencing a  Ue-up  between  the  Conununlst  Party  and  the 
C.  I.  O..  I  submit  a  photostatic  copy  of  a  "secret"  letter 
from  RusseU  Watson  of  Phlladdphla.  addressed  to  Bam 
Wiseman  of  New  York. 

RusseU  Watson  is  secretary  of  the  League  for  Struggle 
for  Negro  Rights,  and  is  a  Pennsylvania  Communist. 

Sam  Wls«nan  was  a  Communist  Party  candidate  for  the 
New  York  Assembly  In  1936.  He  is  vice  president  of  the 
Workers  Alliance  of  Amolca,  wtdch  is  a  communistic  or- 
ganization. He  is  also  on  the  nati<mal  unemployment  com- 
mittee of  Browder  and  Ford,  Presidential  and  Vice  Presi- 
dential candidates  for  the  Communist  Party  in  1936. 

Rrom  this  letter  it  win  be  seen  that  tixe  Government, 
ttirough  certain  P.  W.  A.  workers  are.  In  part,  financing 
the  Communist  Party. 

WOUCBS   AXXZAIICX   OF  AXBOCtL, 

^  1109  Walnut  Street.  PhUadelphis,  August  9.  1937. 

Mr.  Sam  WisniAif , 

Workers  AUUmee  of  New  York. 

191  Wett  Twenty-eighth  Street,  New  York,  N.  T. 

BBUmT 

Dku  Sam:  The  prepantlans  far  the  msrcb  ne  wtil  under  way. 
In  addition  to  the  organizatkms  sfflll&ted  to  the  Joint  committee, 
we  have  mobUlBed  the  I.  W.  O^  we  have  drcularlBed  the  trade 
unions  In  the  city,  and  we  are  visiting  the  trade  unions  for  con- 
tributions and  for  endorsement  of  the  res(4utk>n. 

We  are  mobUtelng  the  party  to  the  extent  poartble.  A  party 
steering  committee  of  five  has  been  aet  up  and  meets  daily,  and 
we're  discussing  the  progress  of  the  work  every  day  with  the  office 
committee  of  the  bureau.  The  district,  however,  is  in  a  soioas 
crisis  heraum'  of  the  shortage  at  totot*.  PraeticaUy  aU  of  the 
leading  comrades  are  on  vacations  or  In  C.  L  O.  work,  etc. 

In  addition  to  that,  because  of  the  new  election  law  In  Peaa- 
sytvanla  requiring  all  minority  parties  to  file  slgnatuxcs  80  days 
barora  tbe  primary  tn  September,  the  party  baa  It  ••  tta  oaaln 


cmceatratioB  lor  the  n«jrt  2  weeks.    The  march  la 

celvlng  secondary  consideration.  TUs  does  not  mean,  of  ooaise^ 
that  the  party  Is  not  moMUsbig  and  wiU  ecAlect  qutte  a  bit  of 
money.  We  have  a  qtectal  declstoa  of  tlie  burMHi  that  ewy 
party  member  on  W.  P.  A.  should  give  the  day's  pay. 

Every  local  on  the  Joint  eonunlttae  haa  agreed  to  convlnoe  their 
members  to  pay  the  assessment.  Reports  coming  into  the  office 
are  that  everythlnc  Is  moving  in  all  locals.  However,  oaly  a  small 
sum  has  cons  In  aa  yet  and  this  we  bawe  and  tor  mMppOmttoai 
the  national  office  and  routine  expenses.  Tlie  reason  why  I  aAed 
M*^*  to  arrange  the  $50  loan  for  a  few  days  from  New  York  was 
because  we  must  take  the  last  shipment  of  suppltes  from  Wash- 
ington sent  c.  o.  d.  out  of  the  express  offioe  aaa  take  care  of 
many  essential  routine  expenses. 

About  the  use  of  suppUes — w»  have  already  distriboted  SO.OOO 
calls.  This  is  above  the  quota  which.  I  set  at  the  eonXerence  at 
Mew  York.  la  addition  to  this,  we  are  partnAlDg  96,000  leaflets 
(now  in  the  printers)  advertising  the  march  and  a  mass  demon- 
stration for  the  evening  of  the  21st  at  Reybum  Plasa  (Philadel- 
phia's Union  Square).  It  is  Important  that  the  march  reach 
Philadelphia  from  New  York  at  about  6  p.  m.  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  2l8t.  We  plan  a  torrti-ttght  demonstration  on  the  plaaa 
and  we're  gettteg  a  pcarmlt  for  ttie  use  of  same  Crem  6  p.  m.  tUl 
11  p.  m..  thereby  giving  ourselves  leeway  for  the  meeting  at 
whatever  time  we  deetde.  Inform  me  aa  to  wtoat  loirte  the  maardk 
will  arrive  in  Philadelphia  on.    WeTe  also  pushing  out  the  last 

4.i00  telegnun  blanks.  Wete  ■~?*»»  **i*2*^^£?*S?^55: 
tton  biaaks  to  the  locals,  aoo  books  of  esrtiaeatca  tot  the  day* 

pay. 

We  have  a  tag  day  for  next  Saturday  and  Sunday  tar  an  un- 
employed locals.  Every  local  is  instructed  to  set  up  a  etaad  m 
seme  mMIc  plaoa,  in  frosa  oC  local  haaaquariar^  aympaxaefue 
shops,  houses,  etc.  At  these  stands  we  wlU  lagtster  Wd-oll 
W.  P.  A.  workers  for  the  ri^^rgh,  solicit  funds,  and  distribute  caus 
and  leaflets.  .  

I've  been  in  touch  with  the  mayer^  emcm  mmtal 
but  to  date  have  not  seen  "Hiss  Soner."  We  wftU  has*  a 
mtttcfr  to  see  the  nukyor's  secretary  today,  whether  ha  likes  it 
not,  in  regards  to  endorsing  resolution  and  In  feetttng  dcJegatea 
and  supplying  means  of  traaqxirtatlon.  WO  Me,  however,  aok 
dependh^  upon  that  gentleman,  but  have  i<siiiaH>BM  eOUeotlag 
donaticme  for  food  and  are  contacting  hotel  grocery  Iwueas  lor 
same. 

In  regards  to  housing:  We  contacted  the  State  oflloe  ■everat 
times.  Mkhig  them  to  contact  Philips,  hisad  of  State  Pederatkm 
of  Labcc;  to  arrange  with  Kennedy  for  use  of  armories  for  qoartns. 
Wire  from  Spencer  Instructs  me  to  proceoi  on  basis  that  ws  wU 
get  them.  I  will  appreciate  suggestions,  criticism,  commenta,  ete.. 
on  the  steps  we  are  taking. 
Conoradely  yours, 

(Sgd.)    BxmoMu.  Waisom. 

(Typed)      BUSBBLL  WAXaOM. 

P.  S. — Regional  councU  of  O.  L  O.  has  endorsed  the  reaolution 
and  sent  out  lettets  to  their  locals  urging  them  to  do  likewise. 

(Note  in  handwriting.) — JUst  contacted  director  C.  I.  O.  Be 
agveed  to  see  the  mayor  today. 

(Initials)     R.W. 

Envelope  containing  above  had  following  on  face  of  It :  Workers' 
Alliance,  1109  Walnut  Street,  Phllad^iAla.  Post-office  stanqt: 
Philadelphia,  Pa..  Aug.  9.  10  p.  m..  1837;  canceled  3-oent  staiiq>. 

Aildreas:  Mr.  Sam  Wiseman.  Workers'  Alliance  of  Mew  York.  101 
West  Twent^-^gbth  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Court  Reform 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  KENT  E.  KELLER 

OP  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESBNTATTVES 
Satwrday.  Augrat  21  ilegistative  day  of  Fridas,  Aug.  20) « 2937 

Mr.  KEUJSR.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some  time,  undo:  a  rule 
of  the  House.  Monbers  have  not  had  an  oiHwrtunity  to  ad- 
dress this  House  except  after  the  business  ot  the  day  has 
been  cnnpleted  and  when  nearly  evnybody  had  gone  borne. 

I  have  not  been  willing  to  enter  Into  this  competitkm  to 
address  empty  benches. 

During  this  p^od  my  good  trioid  from  Teana,  cfaatnnan 
ai  the  Jodidary  Committee,  deUveted  an  addren  oa  the 
oourt-reConiL  UD  before  ttds  body,  when  cveijbodji  was 
here. 

I  felt  then  and  have  fdt  ever  alnce  that  day  thai 
that  speech  shoold  be  answered,  and  unleas 
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Member  shall  anticipate  me  in  that  service  I  shall  at 
the  first  opportuxiitar  at  the  next  session,  ^^len  as  fall  a 
monbership  as  heard  my  friend  shaU  be  present  answer  the 
contentions  of  my  friend.  In  doing  this  I  expect  to  use  the 
same  freedom  my  friend  used  tn  his  speech.  I  shaU  c<nn- 
ment  not  only  on  the  words  of  that  speech,  but  the  implica- 
tions and  acts,  or  the  failure  of  acts*  before  as  weU  as  after 
that  speech. 


Our  Pennanent  Interests 


EXTENSION  OF  BEMARKS 
HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  COMKJBCTIOUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 
Satmrdaw,  August  21  iUgUlative  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20),  1937 

Mr.  SHANIfT.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues.  I  sup- 
pose that  the  grandest  strugtf  e  in  the  p(ditical  annals  of 
mankind  was  our  own  agonistic  Hgbi  for  ind^^oidence. 
We  can.  therefotre.  understand  the  struggle  throughout 
the  ages  that  has  cfaancterlaed  the  fight  of  the  people  of 
l^ikd  for  a  home. 

The  birth  of  any  nation,  especially  one  that  fights  througb 
oweaalve  foroes  and  seds  the  sunUght'of  self-expression,  is 
an  epochal  event.  Most  nations  have  won  their  battles 
while  resident  within  the  boundaries  of  their  cherished  soil, 
but  a  nascent  entire  is  now  on  the  way  in  which  the  over- 
whetadng  majority  of  its  future  citiaens  may  well  have  never 
seen  its  shores,  let  alone  tramped  its  soiL  It  is  a  staggering, 
bewildering  challenge  to  the  Imagination  that  tlie  people  of 
iBad,  scattered  to  the  four  winds,  are  at  last  to  find  their 
Pols  Star  light  wbext  they  left  it  in  Palestine  2.000  years  ago. 
their  Eretx  Israel. 

Tbday.  ICr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues.  I  am  purposing  to 
teU  you  of  my  thoutfits  on  the  contemplation  of  the  possibility 
(tf  this  devout  hope  of  the  ages.  Today,  also,  I  hope  to  point 
out  the  purposes  and  prospects  so  that  in  the  vacation  that 
Is  to  come  we  may  revert  to  the  problem  and  feel  that  our 
thoughtful  efforts  may  baptize  it  properly. 

It  has  always  settned  a  great  and  merited  tribute  to  the 
pecqple  of  Israel  that  the  names  of  their  four  greatest  heroes 
should  become  synonymous  of  the  attributes  themselves. 
When  we  say  Moses,  we  think  of  meAneaa;  Solomon  con- 
notes wisdom;  David  brings  up  valor;  and  Job  patience.  Our 
irtKde  daily  philosophy  is  filled  with  the  lore  and  outpourings 
ct  the  Hebraic  patriarchs  and  writers. 

Their  songs  rocked  us  to  sleep  and  their  heroic  struggle 
ssainst  the  elements  and  against  cruel  mankind,  enriched 
our  waking  hours  and  stirred  our  emotions.  Their  hook 
with  Shakespeare's  volumes  often  oHnpleted  the  library  of 
the  earliest  settlers  in  America,  and  in  New  England  espe- 
cially, this  book  became  the  volume  of  volumes.  We  all 
have  listened  to  the  tales  in  Genesis  that  posited  the  earliest 
home  ot  these  people  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  We  have  fol- 
lowed their  primitive  steps  in  the  rich  alluvial  idain  between 
the  lower  Tigris  and  the  lower  Euphrates  and  have  sym- 
pathised with  their  ambition  to  leave  the  land  of  Ham- 
murabi and  move  toward  Ebran  in  wbMi  is  now  Mesopo- 
tamia only  to  terminate  their  trdc  tn  Canaan.  Then.  too. 
we  have  suffered  in  common  over  the  tragic  enslavement 
in  Egypi^  and  the  Exodus— have  been  awed  with  two 
decaloguea— but  always  we  have  understood  the  ever  re- 
sponsive pulsating  hope  for  a  home.  At  that  time,  a  nation 
meant  a  settled,  oomfortahle  habitation  with  q?rings  and 
wdls.  vineyards,  and  gardens— the  simple  c^ien  sesame  of 
a  people  in  whom  is  deeply  entrenched  the  emphasis  on 
home  and  family  life.  I  could  go  on.  my  coDesgues.  through- 
out that  rich  and  inspiring  history  right  down  to  the 
Diaspora  when  the  people  of  Israel  were  seemingly  scattered 
to  the  four  winds,  but  that  parade  of  events  chronicles  deep 


in  pathos,  courage,  hope,  and  suffering  Is  your  heritage  and 
the  heritage  of  the  i«es. 

But  through  it  all,  the  unquenchable  aspiration  for  Its 
ancestral  home  was  kept  alive  by  Jewish  training.  Talmudic 
lore,  and  family  life.  Their  literature,  their  religion,  their 
highest  hopes  never  surrendered  the  unquestioned  birth- 
right of  a  people— a  home.  latterly,  it  involves  the  emer- 
gence of  Zionism,  the  Immensely  practical  movement  back  to 
Palestine. 

Their  sublime  faith,  no  parallel  for  which  Is  or  has  been 
existent  since  the  Crusades,  puzzles  the  man  of  the  world, 
proves  an  enigma  to  the  materialist,  and  a  stumbling  block 
to  the  politician. 

There  is  an  outstanding  epochal  greatness  in  their  whole 
movement  of  Zionism  that  quickens  the  emotions  and 
presents  a  little-understood  side  of  Jewish  nature.  These 
giants  of  Zionism,  whose  history  you,  my  colleagues,  know 
too  well,  for  they  were  no  "light  half-believers  of  a  casual 
creed."  This  movement  has  the  paramountcy  of  principles 
over  interest,  idealism  beyond  realism,  the  most  laudable 
determination  of  all  contemporary  history;  for  these  people 
were  still  seeking  to  go  home  to  the  cradles  of  their  fathers, 
the  sacred  sands  touched  by  the  even  more  sacred  feet  of* 
patriarchs— the  most  hallowed,  awe-inspiring  spectacle  of 
the  ages — so  incomprehensible  in  its  transcendental  scope 
that  it  would  take  the  intellects  of  Caesar  and  Napoleon 
with  the  lifetime  of  Methuselah  to  fathom  and  unfold  for 
the  minds  of  today. 

We  who  reverence  and  pay  our  respect  to  liberalism—' 
progressive  thought — ^may  well  pause  and  ask  ourselves  the 
lesson  of  Ublical  IsraeL    Their  government,  if  I  may  para- 
phrase a  great  authority,  was  a  federation  held  together  by 
no  political  authority  but  by  unity  of  faith  and  race.    It, 
was  bulwarked  and  founded  not  on  physical  force  but  by  at 
voluntary  covenant.     Self-government   was   the  practical 
idea  not  only  in  each  tribe  but  the  rule  and  fair  accom-^ 
plishment  in  every  group  of  120  families.    They  had  neither ! 
privilege  of  rank  nor  inequality  before  the  law. 
'    The  spirit  of  their  community  detested  monarchy  so  much  v 
that  it  was  resisted  by  Samuel — 

In  that  momentoiu  protestation  and  warning  which  all  the  klng- 
dooos  of  Asia  and  many  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  have  iinceas- 
ingly  confirmed.  Their  throne  was  erected  on  a  compact;  and  tba 
king  was  deprived  of  the  right  of  legislation  among  a  people  who 
recognized  no  lawgiver  but  God,  whose  highest  aim  In  politics  was 
to  restore  the  original  purity  of  the  constitution  and  to  make 
Its  government  conform  to  the  ideal  type  that  was  hallowed  by  the 
sanctlcms  of  heaven. 

The  Inspired  men  who  rose  in  unfailing  succession  to  prophesy 
against  the  usuper  and  the  tyrant  constantly  proclaimed  that  the 
laws  which  were  divine  were  paramount  over  sinful  rulers,  and  ap- 
pealed from  the  established  authorities,  from  the  king,  the  priests, 
and  the  princes  of  the  people  to  the  healing  forces  that  slept  in  the 
uncontamlnated  consciences  of  the  masses.  Thus  the  example  ot 
the  Hebrew  doctrine  of  national  tradition  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
higher  law;  that  principle  that  a  constitution  grows  from  a  root 
by  process  of  development  and  not  of  essential  change. 

Let  us  examine  the  Bible  Itself  and  discover  just  how 
hated  monarchy  was  by  the  Jewish  people  and  leaders  In  the 
Book  of  Samud  8:  4  we  find: 

And  then  an  the  elders  of  Itnel  gathered  themselves  together, 
and  came  to  Samuel  unto  Ramah. 

And  said  \mto  him.  Behold,  thou  art  old.  and  thy  acms  walk  not 
In  thy  ways:  now  make  us  a  king  to  Judge  us  like  aU  the  nations. 

But  this  dtq>leased  Samuel  when  they  said.  Give  us  a  fcing  to 
Judge  us.  and  Samuel  prayed  to  the  Lord. 

That,  briefiy,  is  the  debt  of  the  world  of  liberalism  to 
Israel,  let  alone  the  refined  and  accumulated  wisdom  of  the 
book  that  John  Adams  called  the  Volume  of  Inspiration  in 
one  of  his  state  papers. 

These  people  of  Zionism  are  the  descendants  of  those 
Elders  of  Israel  who  authored  "the  book  of  bocto",  the 
simple  daily  annals  of  common  people  In  their  unvarnished 
joys  and  sorrow,  hopes  and  ambitions,  long  buried  in 
oblivion. 

No  more  living  exposition  of  the  hope  of  Israel  has  ever 
been  given  than  by  the  Herculean  efforts  of  Dr.  Theodore 
Herzl.  of  Vienna,  to  form,  energize,  and  Tnaint^ttTi  this  same  ' 


Zionism — a  plan  which  sought  the  mobilization  of  Jewtdi 
capital  throughout  the  world  for  the  purchase  of  the  barren 
territory  of  Palestine  from  the  Turkish  Oovermnent. 

His  trials  and  tribulations,  his  far-sighted  patioice.  and 
enthusiasm  form  a  picture  of  faith  and  hope  welded  to- 
gether by  a  practicality  that  has  rarely  been  equalled— his 
Zionist  Congresses  from  1897  to  his  death,  his  interviews 
with  the  foremost  men  of  power  in  the  world,  the  inculcation 
of  his  spirit  into  others,  and  the  sublime  rejection  of  allur- 
ing alternates  idace  him  high  in  the  estimatitm  of  world 
Jewry  in  all  pre-war  efforts. 

Then  came  the  war  and.  with  it.  unthought-of  possibilities 
for  small  nations,  for  oppreBsed  peoples,  f (»■  all  the  lamp  of 
liberalism  had  not  reached,  l^rom  it  came  the  Balfour  dec- 
laration. 

Dated  November  2.  1917.  this  famous  document  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

ms  Majesty's  Government  view  with  favor  the  eetahliatajxient  In 
Palestine  of  a  national  home  for  the  Jewish  people,  and  will  use 
their  best  endeavors  to  facUltate  the  achievement  of  this  object. 
It  being  clearly  understood  that  nothing  shaU  be  done  which 
may  prejudice  the  clvU  and  religious  rights  of  existing  non-Jewish 
commimltles  In  Palestine  or  the  right*  and  political  status 
enjoyed  by  Jews  In  any  other  country. 

This  declaration,  the  most  salient  and  paramount  mile- 
stone in  modem  Zionism's  progress,  became  hallowed  by  the 
approval  of  Am«»HrA,  accepted  by  the  Allied  and  associated 
powers,  posited  in  the  treaty  with  Turkey,  Incorporated  in 
the  British  mandate,  and  solemnly  accepted  by  the  high 
contracting  treaty  plenipotentiaries  of  Britain  and  America 
by  pact  on  Decemb^  3,  1924.  American  Jewry  has  been 
wholeheartedly  behind  the  placement  of  the  mandate  in 
England's  hands.  

We  in  America  rejoice  at  the  iMxtspect  oi  world  Jewry's 
hopes  for  a  home.  Nationalistic  asiHrations  sit  close  to 
our  thoughts.  Hence  miiiinna  of  Americans  know  how  In- 
terested the  largest  Jewish  population  in  the  world,  which 
is  here  in  America,  are  in  Palestine  by  reasons  ol  racial 
devotion,  and  tremendous  investments,  spiritual  and  finan- 
cial, in  that  ideaL  The  largest  Jewish  population  in  the 
world  is  in  the  United  States.  They  are  tremendously 
interested  in  2Uonlsm  by  reascms  of  racial  devotion,  and 
tremendous  investments,  both  spiritual  and  financial. 
So  strong  has  been  the  hope  of  American  Jewry  in  Zionism 
that  during  the  World  War  the  fiower  oi  American  man- 
hood of  Jewish  extraction  organised  itself.  4,000  strong,  to 
make  up  the  Jewish  legion. 

President  Wilson  was  strong  in  his  approbation  of  the 
declaration  of  England  in  the  matter  of  Palestinian  aspi- 
rations, and  even.  Emir  Felsal  extended  the  friendly  hand 
of  cooperation  as  a  member  of  the  peace  conference. 

America  has  insisted  upon  the  right  to  be  part  and  parcel 
of  any  group  that  sought  to  dispose  of  former  Turkish 
territory,  for  we  were  a  participant  in  the  war  and  a  con- 
tribute to  its  outcome.  Secretary  of  State  Balnbridge 
Colby  uttered  to  the  British  Secretary  of  State  in  1920  a 
sentiment  that  has  been  repeatedly  adopted  by  our  State 
Department  since  then.  Not  only  did  the  League  of  Nations 
recognize  our  interest  but  we  actually  assisted  in  the  man- 
date itself.  Right  down  to  the  present  adminlstratkm  there 
has  been  watchful  interest.  President  Ptanklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  has  said: 

Jewish  achievement  In  Palestine  since  the  Balfour  declaration 
indicates  the  high  hope  which  lay  behind  the  sponsorship  of 
the  homeland.  The  Jewish  development  In  Palestine  since  the 
Balfour  declaration  Is  not  only  a  tribute  to  the  creative  powers 
of  the  Jewish  people  but,  by  bringing  great  advancement  Into 
the  sacred  land,  has  promoted  the  weU-belng  of  aU  the  InhaUtants 
thereof. 

I  ShaU  personaUy  watch  with  deep  sympathy,  the  progress  of 
Palestine.  I  extend  to  your  organization  my  sinoerest  wishes  for 
continued  success  and  achievement  (October  1982). 

The  interest  which  I  have  had  and  have  frequently  manifested 
in  the  rebuUdlng  of  the  ancient  Jewish  homeland  is.  I  am  per- 
suaded, an  interest  which  Is  shared  by  all  who  recognise  that 
every  people  has  the  Inalienable  right  to  life.  Uboty.  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  It  Is  a  source  of  renewed  hope  and  courage, 
that  by  International  aooord  and  by  the  moral  support  at  the 


peapitm  at  the  world,  men  and  women  of  Jewlsli  fattti  have  a  right 
to  resettle  the  land  where  their  faith  was  bom  and  from  whldi 
much  of  our  modem  dvUlzatloa  has  emanated  (July  19S6) . 

The  American  pact  is  in  treaty  series  no.  728  entitled  "Con- 
vention  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain"  pro- 
claimed December  5, 1925.    Its  outstanding  provisions  follow: 

Whereas  by  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  with  the  allied  powers. 
Turkey  renounces  aU  her  rights  and  titles  over  Palestine.     •     •     • 

Whereae  the  principal  allied  powers  have  agreed  to  entrust  the 
mandate  tar  Palestine  to  His  Britannic  Majesty.     •     •     • 

Whereas  the  principal  aUied  powers  have  also  agreed  that  the 
mandatotry  should  be  responsible  for  putting  Into  effect  the  dec- 
laration <»4ginaUy  made  on  the  Sd  of  November  1017  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  and  adc^ted  by  the  said  powers. 
In  favor  of  the  establtshment  In  Palestine  of  a  national  home  for 
the  Jewish  people,  it  being  clearly  understood  that  nothing  should 
be  done  which  might  prejudice  the  dvU  and  religious  rights  at 
existing  non-Jewish  communities  in  Palestine,  or  the  rights  and 
political  status  enjoyed  by  Jews  in  any  other  country;  and 

Whereas  recognition  has  thereby  been  given  to  the  hlstorleal 
connection  of  the  Jewish  people  with  Palestine  and  to  the  grounds 
tor  reconstituting  their  national  home  in  this  coimtry.    •     •     • 

axncuc  s 

Hie  mandatary  shaU  be  responsible  for  placing  the  country 
under  such  political,  administrative,  and  economic  conditions  as 
wm  secure  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  national  home,  as 
laid  down  In  the  jxeamble.  and  the  develcqunent  of  self-governing 
Institutions,  and  also  for  safeguarding  the  dvU  and  rdigious 
rights  of  all  the  Inhabitants  of  Palestine.  lrreq)ectlve  of  raos 
and  rellgloa. 

AKnCLS  s 

The  mandatory  shaU.  so  far  as  dxcumstanoes  permit,  encourage 
local  autonomy    *     *     *. 

ABTICLK  S 

The  administration  of  Palestine,  while  ensuring  that  the 
rights  and  position  of  other  sections  at  the  population  are  not 
prejudiced,  shaU  facilitate  Jewish  immigration  under  fultabls 
conditions  and  shall  encourage,  in  cooperation  with  the  Jewittx. 
agency  referred  to  in  article  4,  dose  settlement  by  Jews  on  the 
land.  Induding  State  lands  and  waste  lands  not  required  for 
public  purposes. 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  of  America,  by  partlctpatlng  in  the 
war  against  Gomany.  contributed  to  her  defeat  and  the  defeat  at 
her  aUles,  and  to  the  renunciation  of  the  rights  and  titles  of  her 
allies  in  the  territory  transferred  by  ttiem  hat  has  not  ratified 
the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  embodied  In  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles     •     •     *. 

THx  raoiuas  or  tbk  smvush  xcAHaaiB 

Primarily  the  English  in  their  administratiion  of  the  man- 
date wn*e  face  to  face  with  two  hostUe  national  communities 
Uvlng  side  by  side  vrith  inimical  philosc^ihies.  dose  to  • 
millicni  Arabs  with  a  definite  majority  over  the  almost  half 
million  Jews  found  that  the  tried  efforts  of  restriction  of 
Jewish  immigrants  and  strong-arm  methods  against  Arab 
outbreaks  would  not  work.  Irrespective  of  the  Justice  at 
these  generalities  everyone  knows  that  the  two  peoples  were 
not  progressing  in  peaceful  occupation  of  their  lands.  Since 
the  end  of  the  W(Hid  War  five  fierce  and  emi^iatic  outbreaks 
between  these  two  peoples  have  occurred.  In  1920  there 
were  the  Easter  riots.  In  1924  at  Jaffa  and  in  the  coastal 
idain  the  second  ^ries  broke  out.  Similar  epidemics  of 
violence  were  widespread  in  1929  with  another  disturbence 
in  Jaffa  in  1933,  and  ttie  last  serious  riots  on  April  19,  1936. 

Without  going  into  the  various  reasons,  it  is  suflident  to 
say  that  Jews  lost  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  tlie  British 
officials.  The  Arabs  viewed  each  succeeding  English  investi- 
gating commission  as  a  joke.  It  should  be  realised  that  the 
British  employed  close  to  30,000  troops  in  Palestine  in  the 
last  uprlsals  which  started  as  we  said  above  on  April  19, 1936. 
and  continued  to  October  12.  Eight  hundred  Arabs  met 
their  fate.    Over  300  Jews  were  killed. 

The  British  Royal  C(»nmisslons  which  have  been  investi- 
gating and  investigating  ad  tnflnitiun  and  ad  nauseimi.  have 
not  been  very  enlightening  in  tbeir  methods  and  results^ 
Their  tendmcy  to  deal  tn  lialf  shades  has  obscured  the  entire 
issue  and  brought  on  the  distrust  of  Arab  and  Jew  alike.  As 
before,  the  Jews  attack  the  recent  Royal  Commission's  re- 
port with  the  protest  that  the  wishy-washy  yielding  policy 
of  the  English  has  been  nothing  but  an  inducement  to  the 
Arab  leaders.  On  the  other  hand  the  Arabs  view  with  alarm 
and  anger  the  increasing  p(H?ulation  U  the  Jews  and  their 
fconom'**^  conquest  of  the  land. 
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As  everyone  knows,  but  for  the  purposes  of  the  Rbcord, 
the  Royal  Commission's  conclusions  were: 

First.  That  the  existing  mandate  should  be  terminated. 

Second.  That  tn  substitution  therefor  there  should  be 
treaties  with  Independent  sovereign  Arab  and  Jewish  States, 
oorerlng  roughly  two-thirds  and  (xie-third.  respectively,  of 
Palestine. 

Third.  The  Issue  of  a  new  permanent  mandate  to  Great 
Britain  for  the  government  of  Jerusalem,  Bethldiem,  and 
i^asareth,  with  a  corridor  from  Jerusalem  to  the  sea. 

Fourth.  Temporary  continuation  of  British  administra- 
tion in  Haifa.  Acre,  and  Tiberias. 

Fifth.  The  policy  of  the  Balfour  declaration  would  not 
apply  to  this  mandated  area  in  fourth. 

The  rec(»nmendations  of  the  Royal  Commission  have 
been  termed  a  repudiation  of  the  solemn  covenant  and  all  its 
hallowed  implications  by  David  lioyd  George,  who  calls  the 
report  a  natKmal  home  mutilated  by  the  absence  of  Zion. 
Bethlehem,  or  Judea.  the  holy  cities,  the  temple  of  their 
fathers,  and  the  land  in  which  their  immortal  poets  and 
prophets  dwelt  and  got  their  inspiration.  He  stresses  the 
fact  that  the  Jews  took  the  country  in  a  squalid  almost 
]oathes(xne  desolation.  It  was  a  far  cry  from  the  former 
fertile  valleys  and  plains  housing  and  supporting  millions. 
It  had  been  allowed  to  deteriorate  into  poisonous  bogs  and 
parched  deserts  reeking  with  fever  and  malaria.  The  Jews 
poured  out  $385,000,000  to  perform  their  magic  in  the 
honest  productive  develoi»nent  of  Palestine.  The  marsh 
wilderness  was  drained,  reclaimed,  and  planted.  Houses 
were  built — ^industries  set  humming,  electricity  developed,  a 
p(dice  system  established — all  these  part  of  the  acccnnplish- 
—m^  which  in  his  estimation  has  evoked  Jealously  and 
hatred  on  the  part  of  the  Arabs. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  prior  to  the  World  War  there 
was  not  a  single  free  Arab  nation.  Each  was  being  crushed 
under  a  foreign  master.  Tbday  there  are  four — Iraq,  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  Arabia  are  independent  and  self  governing.  Had 
the  Allies  met  defeat  these  nations  would  not  be  in  existence. 
The  i)eople  of  Iraq.  Palestine,  and  Syria  fought  in  the  armies 
of  their  oppressors,  and  even  the  Arabs,  who  rebelled  against 
Turkey,  were  but  a  few  thousand  horsemen.  Arab  freed(»n 
was  won  by  the  help  of  the  British  Empire  with  450.000  men 
under  General  Allenby,  occasioning  casualties  of  146,000.  and 
ft  bUUoQ  dollars  of  cost.   The  Arabs  profited  most. 

CBANCBS  nr  FOPniATlON 

While  there  has  been  no  great  recent  changes  In  the 
poii^ilatlon  of  200,000  Jews  in  Austria.  900.000  in  Rumania. 
4.000.000  in  the  United  States.  3.000.000  in  Soviet  Republic. 
3.000.000  in  Poland.  500,000  in  Germany.  300,000  in  England. 
400.000  In  Bungary,  300.000  in  France,  and  50.000  in  Italy, 
there  has  been  a  remarkaMe  increase  in  Belgium.  Holland, 
Csechoslovakia,  Latvia,  Estonia.  Lithuania.  Bulgaria.  Greece, 
and  Palestine. 

In  Palestine,  Jewish  numbers  have  increased  from  84,000 
to  400.000.  while  the  total  number  of  all  races  Jiunped  from 
757.000  to  1.315.000.  The  7-to-l  ratio  of  Arabs  to  Jews  in 
1022  has  dropped  to  2-to-l  today.  Lord  Mdchett  believes 
that  the  presence  of  3.000,000  Jews  in  Palestine  and  the 
TYans-Jordan  would  remove  forever  the  ix)ssibillty  of  a 
successful  armed  rising  to  destroy  the  effects  of  the  man- 
datory policy.  Of  course,  the  able  English  lord  wants  an 
eventual  formal  adherence  by  Palestine  to  the  constitution 
of  the  British  Emigre.  In  his  belief,  immigration  must 
rise  by  leaps  and  bounds  to  obtain  the  numbers  necessary. 
He  beeves  that  success  will  be  on  the  side  of  the  larger 
battalions.  He  would  do  this  tfy  the  gradual  evacuation  of 
German  Jewry  over  a  period  of  10  years,  and  the  ma- 
terial diminuticm  of  the  overcrowded  Jewries  of  eastern 
Euit^  with  a  yearly  immigration  of  100,000.  rising  in  15 
yean^to  200,000.  Does  world  Jewry  approve  of  this  method? 
Mere  pertinoitly,  does  American  Jewry  believe  in  this 
scheme?  Ixard  Melchett  is  deeply  encouraged  by  the  tre- 
mendous improvements  made  in  Jaffa  and  Tel  Aviv,  and  he 
bdleves  that  Jewish  energy  and  enthusiasm  as  well  as  its 
adaptability  can  take  care  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  that 


must  be  taken  in  to  give  an  overpowering  majority  in  Pales- 
tine and  the  Trans-Jordan. 

Is  this  the  answer  or  is  the  one  suggested  by  another 
Jewish  thinker  who  believes  that  despite  the  intensity  and 
fierceness  of  the  struggle  between  Arabs  and  Jews,  the  solu- 
tion is  by  means  of  free  and  open  negotiated  agreements, 
reminiscent  of  President  Wilson's  "open  covenants  openly 
arrived  at."  He  admits  that  the  present  situation  is  un- 
wholesome as  first  one  side  then  the  other  is  punished  in  a 
see-saw  fashion.  In  his  belief  there  has  never  been  a  sin- 
cere effort  to  negotiate  in  slow,  earnest,  day  by  day,  methods. 
Certainly  he  asserts  this  has  never  been  the  real  policy  of 
the  English  officials  whose  policy  shifted  from  individuality 
to  individuality,  and  he  even  infers  that  many  of  them 
avoided  any  steps  toward  real  rapprochement  between  Arabs 
and  Jews  because  they  believed  in  division  and  rule.  He 
contends  that  both  Jew  and  Arab  are  in  Palestine  by  right 
and  not  by  sufferance  and  the  mandate's  highest  purpose 
Is  to  effect  by  the  grand  old  principles  of  accommodation 
and  conciliation,  peace  and  good  wilL 

With  Jewish  help  Arab  lands  might  rise  to  importance 
from  an  economic,  political,  and  cultural  point  of  view,  and 
correlatively  Jews  might  settle  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
persecuted  Jews  in  various  Arabian  lands.  In  this  give  and 
take,  he  challenges,  is  a  test  of  the  real  heritage  of  the 
Jews  ant  which  he  solemnly  believes  contains  the  ultimate 
solution. 

The  acceptance  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal 
Commission  is  another  attempted  solution.  Its  head  and 
members  were: 

Rt.  Hon.  Earl  Peel,  O.  C.  S.  I.,  G.  B.  E.,  chairman;  Rt.  Hon. 
Sir  Horace  Rumbold,  Bart.,  G.  C.  B.,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  M.  V.  O.. 
vice  chairman;  Sir  Laurie  Hammond,  K.  C.  S.  I.,  C.  B.  E.; 
Sir  Morris  Carter,  C.  B.  E.;  Sir  Harold  Morris,  M.  B.  E., 
K.  C.;  and  Prof.  Reginald  Coupland,  C.  I.  E.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Martin  was  secretary. 

The  purposes  and  the  ambit  of  that  commission's  author- 
ity, in  August  1936,  is  expressed  in  these  words: 

To  ascertain  the  underlying  caua^s  of  the  disturbances  whlcb 
broke  out  In  Palestine  in  the  middle  of  April;  to  Inquire  Into  the 
manner  In  which  the  mandate  for  Palestine  Is  being  Implemented 
In  relation  to  the  obligations  of  the  mandatory  toward  the  Arabs 
and  the  Jews  respectively:  and  to  ascertain  whether,  upon  a 
proper  construction  of  the  terms  of  the  mandate,  either  the  Arabs 
or  the  Jews  have  any  legitimate  grievances  on  account  of  the  way 
In  which  the  mandate  has  been  or  Is  being  Implemented;  and.  If 
the  commission  is  satisfied  that  any  such  grievances  are  well 
founded,  to  make  recommendations  for  their  removal  and  for  the 
prevention  of  their  recurrence. 

The  Royal  Commission  says  this  decisively  that  "We  be- 
lieve that  not  in  Palestine  only  but  in  all  the  Middle  East 
the  Arabs  might  profit  from  the  capital  and  enterprise  which 
the  Jews  are  ready  enough  to  provide."  In  sdl  fairness  it 
also  says  that  the  establishment  of  the  national  home  has 
been  against  the  will  of  the  Arabs  themselves,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  that  the  British  felt  that  enough 
had  been  done  for  the  Arabs  and  that  they  should  make 
some  sacrifices  so  that  the  Balfour  declaration  might  be 
kept  along  with  the  other  promises. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  enterprise  and  investments 
of  world  Jewry  in  Palestine  have  caused  its  Aladdinlike 
metamorphosis.  Duplications  of  similar  magnitude  are 
only  possible  in  the  illusions  of  movie -picture  transforma- 
tions. Western-world  progress  and  ideals  dominate  the  work 
of  the  Jews  in  the  Near  East  on  a  scale  so  stupendous  and 
so  colossal  as  to  be  thaumaturgic  and  breath-taking.  Take 
the  city  of  Tel  Aviv.  In  1922  it  had  a  meager  15,000  souls. 
Living  conditions  were  intolerable  and  insanitary.  Today  it 
is  a  modem  city  with  a  population  of  150,000.  It  has  given 
the  lie  to  the  historic  charge  that  the  Jews  were  one-sided 
because  they  were  not  "hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
waters."  In  that  city  Jews  act  as  policemen,  laborers.  Judges. 
In  short,  fill  every  conceivable  occupation.  They  have  be- 
come wedded  to  the  philosophy  that  work  upon  the  soil  is 
a  real  inspiring  connection  between  man  and  the  earth 
from  which  there  can  be  garnered  invaluable  gains.    They 
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have  added  this  necessary  facet  to  a  many-sided  genius  and 
thus  they  cherish  the  chance  to  stand  upon  their  own  soil 
as  men  and  women  of  ordinary  flesh  and  blood. 

Tel  Aviv,  with  a  splendid  beach  and  surf,  center  of  fairs, 
mecca  of  athletic  competitions,  is  modem  in  every  sense, 
where  wranen  may  appear  on  the  rtreets  at  night  without 
molestation,  with  modern  schools,  theaters,  culture,  movies — 
yes.  even  with  our  western  city  growth,  without  idan  or 
reason,  yet  struggling,  vital,  wholesome,  and  forward  looking. 
In  addition  this  new  deal  for  the  Near  East  has  proven  a 
stimulus  for  the  lethargic  races  in  the  neighborhood.  It 
cannot  help  but  be  a  vast  improvement  to  the  world  to  have 
the  Near  East  alert  and  progressive  with  increased  purchas- 
ing power  and  commercial  as  well  as  cultural  possibilities. 

We  should  remember  that  when  Europe  was  thrown  back 
many  centuries  into  a  condition  scarcely  more  advanced 
than  that  from  which  the  institutions  of  Solon  and  Pericles 
had  rescued  Athens  and  her  barbaric  rulers,  who  could  not 
write  their  own  names,  the  faculty  of  exact  analysis  and 
careful  observation  became  dormant  for  over  5  years,  and, 
as  one  student  says,  "the  sciences  most  needful  to  society — 
medicine  and  geometry — fell  Into  decay,  until  the  teachers 
of  the  west  went  to  school  at  the  feet  of  Arabian  masters." 
This  may  be  the  resurgence  of  ancient  Arabic  culture  also. 
We  have  seen  more  startling  changes  in  the  transihent  re- 
versal of  the  rough,  wild,  merciless  corsairs  of  Normandy, 
the  transformed  Scandinavians  who  settled  in  northern 
Gaul  and  followed  the  wild  life  of  sea  rovers  and  pirates 
Into  the  polished,  most  cultured,  and  chivalrous  people  in 
Europe,  eager  for  pilgrimages  and  crusades.  The  gains  are 
not  all  on  one  side. 

z^ocDB  nr  Qoo 


Naturally  everyone  is  interested  in  the  land  itself.  What 
of  Bethlehem,  of  Nazareth,  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  Beersheba, 
the  Trans-Jordan.  Gaza.  Haifa.  Tel  Aviv,  the  Valley  of  Es- 
draelon?    Who  will  get  the  holy  places? 

Briefly  the  physical  facts  of  the  territory  are  these: 

The  Trans-Jordan  consists  of  16,000  sQuare  mUes,  and 
Palestine  has  10,000  sqiuu^  miles. 

Palestine  has  a  rough  borderland  close  to  the  sea,  with 
over  10  percent  cultivation  extending  north  and  south  for 
50  miles,  virtually  500  square  miles  of  cultivation.  It  may 
be  conservatively  said  to  possess  1,000  square  miles  of  ;!uch 
valuable  territory  tf  all  were  pieced  together. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  Royal  Commission  has  proposed 
that  the  new  Jewish  state  get  but  2,500  square  miles  to  in- 
clude the  greater  part  of  the  coastal  plain,  the  Valley  of 
Esdraelon,  Galilee,  and  the  upper  waters  of  the  Jordan. 
The  mandate  will  cover  500  square  miles  around  Jerusalem. 
In  the  coastal  area,  to  be  sure,  there  is  much  of  the  more 
fertile  area,  and  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Jordan  around 
Lake  Huleh  north  of  Tlbeilas  there  is  a  reclamation  iHt)ject 
to  recapture  needed  land,  while  south  of  Lake  Tiberias  the 
river  in  its  fall  oi  130  feet  gives  the  chance  for  the  Palestine 
Electric  Corporation  with  its  18.000  horsepower. 

The  Palestinian  hinterland  would  go  to  the  Arabs,  which 
would  make  the  Arabian  kingdcan  an  area  of  23.000  square 
miles. 

The  new  suggested  mandate  would  include  Jerusalem  and 
Bethlehem  with  a  corridor  to  the  sea  near  Jaffa,  and  the 
administration  of  the  seaport  of  Haifa  and  other  centers 
of  Arab  peculation  within  the  Jewish  area  for  an  indeflnlte 
period. 

The  commission  has  urged  that  best  protection  for  the 
minority  populations  within  majority  areas  of  either  race 
should  be  transference  to  their  own  majority  community. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  transference  of  the  few  Jews,  which 
do  not  number  much  over  a  thousand,  would  pres^it  no 
obstacle,  but  the  200.000  or  more  Arabs  to  be  changed  would 
present  a  problem  to  England,  who  would  have  the  expense 
and  the  administration.  Then  again  the  125.000  Jews  and 
85,000  Arabs  in  Jerusalem  and  Haifa  under  British  omtroi 
might  add  to  the  problems  of  the  British. 


PAUsmrx's  fotsmtxautibb 
Palestine,  with  Syria  in  the  northeast  and  the  Trans-Jordan 
on  the  east  and  Saudi  Aral^  on  the  southwest,  still  has  Egypt 
on  the  south,  with  potentialities  that  have  been  passed  over 
by  the  hasty  student  of  foreign  affairs.  Its  future  impor- 
tance is  Unked  with  the  struggle  for  air  dominatirai  and  trade 
supremacy  by  way  of  that  glamorous  means  of  transportation. 
The  Far  East  will  seem  an  accroachment  on  the  Near  East,  so 
closely  connected  will  be  these  great  undeveloped  areas. 
Palestine  will  be  at  the  crossroads— Palestine,  the  outlet  of 
the  all-important  oil  pipe  line  from  Mosul:  the  beautiful 
harbor  of  Haifa  can  shelter  a  squadron  of  cruisers;  the  neces- 
sary stopping  place  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo,  leading  up  to 
Petrograd  or  the  unopened  spaces  beyond;  the  water  route 
from  Liverpool  to  Bombay  and  all  that  it  means  in  the 
Occident;  its  close  proximity  to  the  Suez  Canal;  the  frontier 
that  separates  the  100.000,000  Moslems,  the  counUess  millions 
of  HI"dUR,  and  the  untutored  tribes  beyond  the  Trana- 
jOTdan. 

THX  OOLOKir  APFLB 

In  peace  and  war  the  imponderables  of  success  mi^  wdl 
hinge  on  the  possession  of  Palestine.  In  war  its  strategic 
importance  insofar  as  the  Suez  Canal  is  in  pc^t  will  always 
bring  F»g^«^"^  into  the  picture,  for  Great  attain  cannot 
forget  that  Palestine  Is  the  beginning  of  the  direct  mottn* 
route  to  Asia,  the  future  halting  place  for  air  travel  and  the 
necessary  bumper  for  protection  of  the  canaL  Palestine 
remains  the  choicest  Kppie  in  the  pcditical  (ffchard  of  the 
Hesperides  and  the  fate  of  the  nation  of  Israel  is  linked  inex- 
tricaUy  with  these  imponderables  oi  the  future.  The  ob- 
tainment  of  a  fair  6(dution  of  this  inoblem  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  the  utmost  importance  to  every  natim.  Irreqiective 
of  rigid  adherence  to  the  admonitions  of  Washingtcn's 
Farewell  Address,  our  prior  commitments  in  it  are  such  as  to 
necessitate  our  ctmtinued  interest  and  concern  in  the  suc- 
cessful sfdution  at  the  iH-oblem  of  Palestine. 


THE    XBBXCOirCUJkXLB 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  all-embracing  nature  d 
the  Balfour  declaration.  That  had  been  preceded  allegedly 
by  the  promise  ot  independ^it  statehood  to  the  Arabs  In 
October  of  1915,  but  there  were  no  details  as  to  terriUslal 
limits.  Then  came  the  seemingly  stealthy  Sykes-Picot  pact 
of  May  1916  which  ironically  qarrowed  the  limits  which 
had  not  been  set  out  in  the  pact  of  1915.  The  Arabs,  of 
course,  were  ignorant  of  the  agreonent,  as  were  the  Jews. 
Add  to  these  the  solemnity  of  the  xdedge  embodied  in  the 
mandate  to  elevate  Palestine  to  stat^iood  eventually  axMl 
you  have  the  pictin^  of  the  most  baffling  course  oi  contra- 
dictory covenants  in  all  history. 

As  an  American  I  am  delighted  that  there  Is  to  be  a 
Jewish  state,  for  the  pursuit  ot  this  remote  and  ideal  goal 
has  captivated  my  imagination.  Just  as  it  has  evoked  in 
world  Jewry  a  capacity  for  energy  and  sacrifice  that  is 
most  commendable.  The  old  European  orstem  never  recog- 
nized nationalities,  let  alcue  the  rights  of  the  people.  The 
schemes  and  machinations  of  the  reigning  families  cut 
athwart  boundary  lines  and  made  international  links  that 
despised  popular  hopes.  Fenelon  said  that  a  princess  car- 
ried a  monarchy  in  her  wedding  dowry,  and  even  in  time 
of  war  there  was  no  national  cause  at  stake.  Certainly 
there  were  no  efforts  to  Instill  patriotic  fervor  along  na- 
tionalistic lines.    As  one  historian  said: 

The  courtesy  of  the  rulers  toward  each  other  was  proportlooate 
to  their  contempt  for  the  lower  orders.  OompUmenta  passed  be- 
tween the  commanders  of  hostile  armlas;  there  was  no  bltteme— 
and  no  excitement;  battles  were  fought  with  the  pooq)  and  pcidt 
of  a  parade. 

Thus  the  Hi^Kburgs,  the  n^nch  and  l^[>anisfa  Bourbons, 

the  Hohenzc^ems,  the  Romanoffs,  and  the  vnttelsbaehs 

ruled,  and  from  their  philosoidiy  came  the  partition  of 

Poland,  the  most  pernicious  participaticm  by  the  old  ardor 

in  all  history.    Edmund  Burke  said: 

No  wise  or  honest  man  can  ^>proTe  of  tbat  partition  or  can 
contemplate  it  without  prognosticating  great  mlanhW  from  tt  to 
all  countries  at  some  future  time. 
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Under  such  rulers  the  emergence  of  nations  was  an  Ixn- 
possildllty,  and  it  took  a  Napoleon,  for  reasons  of  his  own, 
as  wen  as  a  Bismarck  to  break  up  the  impasse.' 

Like  aU  other  Members  of  this  House.  I  am  hoping  for  a 
peaceful  solution  of  the  Palestinian  question;  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  must  be  a  deep  concern  on  the  part  of 
America  because  of  our  prior  commitments. 


t 


Reorganization  of  Goyemment  Departments 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

OP  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  21  ilegiaiative  day  of  Friday.  Aug.  20) ,  1937 

Mr.  TABER.  liir.  Speaker,  last  January,  under  consider- 
able pressure  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  under  a 
promise  from  the  then  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Buchanan,  that  we  would  have  fair  and  adequate  hearings 
on  the  biUs  that  would  come  before  the  committee  and  that 
an  effort  would  be  made  by  the  ccxnmittee  to  bring  in 
legislation  that  would  show  some  economy  in  governmental 
expenditures.  I  accepted  an  appointment  upon  the  Joint 
Oommittee  on  Qovemment  Reorganization  and  upon  the 
Committee  on  Government  Recnrganization  of  the  House.  I 
believe  that  had  Mr.  Buchanan  lived  that  he  would  have 
kept  that  pledge  and  that  there  would  have  been  a  sincere 
attempt  to  Inring  about  economy  and  that  the  bills  to  be 
reported  would  be  reported  cmly  after  fair  hearings  and 
fair  opportunity  to  consider  the  legislation  that  was  to  be 
presented  to  the  committee. 

The  only  actual  hearings  that  the  conmiittee  has  had  have 
been  the  Joint  hearings  which,  on  such  an  important  subject 
.A8  this,  contain  only  414  pages. 

The  first  Mil  repOTted  by  the  committee  was  the  "wedge 
bai**,  creating  six  new  administrative  assistants  to  serve  aa 
a  wedge  between  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  and  destroy 
any  possible  efficiency  in  the  management  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Qovemment.  This  was  taken  up  with  no  hear- 
ings beyond  a  casual  statonent  on  the  part  of  the  so-called 
Brownlow  cmnmlttee.    It  is  a  totally  destructive  bill. 

Tlie  second  Wl  taken  up  was  H.  R.  8202.  title  I  of  which 
permitted  the  President  to  reorganize  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  Oovemment — with  a  few  outstanding  excep- 
tkma— and  title  m  of  which  created  the  Department  of  Wel- 
fait,  wtiich,  can  have  assigned  to  it  activities  costing  as  high 
as  $4.000.000.000— one-half  the  cost  of  operating  the  Gov- 
ernment in  these  days — and  a  department  which  in  no  wise 
would  result  in  any  way  In  efficiency  or  economy  except  in 
consolidated  propaganda  against  the  legislative  branches  of 
the  Government.  Tills  bill,  in  my  opinion,  will  increase  the 
cost  of  government  at  least  $200,000,000  each  year  the  De- 
partment exists.  I  wa^  willing  to  accept  title  I  of  the  bin 
giving  the  President  authority  to  abolish  certain  agencies  of 
the  Government,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  President 
Intends  to  exercise  that  authority  to  bring  about  any  effi- 
ciency or  any  economy. 

Title  m  of  the  bill  was  totally  vicious. 

The  third  measure  taken  up  by  the  committee  was  the 
ao-called  civil-service  bill  (H.  R.  8277)  creating  a  single 
head  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  abolishing  the 
old  nonpartisan  Commission  which  for  50  years  has  had 
charge  of  this  activity.  On  this  bin  alcme.  has  the  commit- 
tee called  in  experts  and  gtvoi  us  any  c^portunity  to  con- 
aider  the  bilL  Its  obvious  purpose  is  not  efficiency  in  ad- 
ministration, but  to  place  the  civil  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment under  absolute  political  c(mtrol  and  exploit  it  for 
purely  political  purposes.    I  ahaQ.  If  I  am  pennitted  hy  the 


House,  file  a  minority  report  which  will  point  out  a  few  of 

these  defects. 

The  crowning  glory  of  the  committee,  however,  comes  in 
the  reporting  of  H.  R.  8276,  a  bill  to  abolish  the  Comptroller 
General  as  an  independent  auditing  agent  and  to  give  an 
opportunity  to  the  dictatorship  which  now  prevails  in  Wash- 
ington to  go  ahead  without  regard  for  the  laws  passed  by 
Congress  and  regardless  of  any  of  the  safeguards  which  a 
free  people  have  set  up  to  protect  themselves  from  the  il- 
legal expenditure  of  funds.  This  bill  repeals  that  portion  of 
the  budgetary  law  of  1921  which  creates  the  Comptroller 
General  "Independent  of  the  executive  departments  and  un- 
der the  control  and  direction  of  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States."  It  is  the  obvious  Intention  that  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  be  under  the  direction  and  control 
of  a  supine  Attorney  General  prepared  to  render  opinions 
which  would  permit  funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for 
a  specific  purpose  to  be  used  for  any  purpose  for  wtiich  the 
administration  might  desire,  and  thus  with  this  subordina- 
tion of  the  Comptroller  General  destroy  the  specific  ap- 
propriating power  of  Congress.  Under  the  original  budg- 
etary law,  the  Comptroller  General  was  made  independent 
by  giving  him  a  term  of  15  years  and  making  him  removable 
only  by  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress. 

To  destroy  this  Independence,  under  H.  R  8276  the  Comp- 
troller General's  term  is  made  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
President. 

It  is  true  that  this  bill  sets  up  an  auditor  general  for 
whom  some  measiure  of  independence  is  assured  by  giving 
him  a  term  of  15  years  and  providing  for  his  removal  only 
by  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  but,  while  the  auditor  gen- 
eral would  have  the  general  power  to  do  the  auditing  and 
would  be  required  to  report  to  Congress  matters  as  to  which 
he  and  the  Comptroller  General  differed,  the  right  to  settle 
accounts  and  to  review  any  decision  of  the  auditor  general 
is  absolutely  vested  In  the  Comptroller  General  who  would, 
as  I  have  said  before,  be  absolutely  subservient  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  would  have  the  sole  power  to  fix  the 
balances  of  the  governmental  agencies. 

The  object  of  this  bill  (H.  R.  8276)  is  obviously  to  de- 
stroy the  control  over  administrative  expenses  which  an 
independent  officer  of  the  Government  must  exercise  if 
there  is  going  to  be  any  maintenance  of  liberty  in  Amer- 
ica, if  there  is  to  be  any  respect  whatever  for  the  acts  of 
Congress  which  are  passed.  Every  Member  of  Congress  who 
supports  this  bill  is  abdicating  in  favor  of  the  dictatorship 
every  vestige  of  power  or  influence  that  he  has  left  after  4 
years  at  usurpation. 

The  only  hope  for  the  liberties  of  America  is  in  the  defeat 
of  this  bill. 

The  bill  itself  has  been  reported  by  the  committee  with- 
out any  hearings  whatever  at  which  any  responsible  officer 
of  the  Government  or  any  representative  of  the  Comptroller 
General's  office  was  present  for  examination  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  I  demanded  this  kind  of  a  hearing. 
I  recited  the  promise  that  was  made  me  by  the  late  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  Mr.  Buchanan.  On  Wednesday. 
August  18.  I  moved  that  the  committee  adjourn  to  Friday, 
August  20,  at  10  a.  m.;  that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  submitted 
to  the  Comptroller  General,  and  that  he  be  present  or  send 
a  representative  of  the  office  to  discuss  the  bill  with  the  com- 
mittee. The  New  Deal  majority  of  the  committee  voted  me 
down.  Frankly.  I  shall  deem  it  my  duty  to  continue  to 
serve  on  this  committee  until  these  bills  are  disposed  of  by 
Congress,  but  I  do  not  propose  to  be  a  party  in  any  way  to 
legislation  being  brought  out  on  the  fioor  without  proper 
consideration,  as  is  being  done  with  H.  R.  8276. 

I  shall,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  owwrtunity  presents 
itself,  try  to  prevent  the  passage,  especially  of  this  bill.  H.  R. 
8276.  designed  to  destroy  any  vestige  of  an  independent  audit 
of  the  expenditure  of  the  f imds  of  the  Government  and  to 
absolutely  destroy  and  do  away  with  an  independent  inter- 
pretation of  the  laws  whidi  Congress  has  passed. 
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I  pray  that  an  aroused  public  sentinaent  wfll,  after  Hxb 
recess  at  Congress,  restore  to  our  membership  some  ot  the 
courage  which  formerly  characterized  membership  in  tiu 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 


Public  Power  Projects  and  Power  Costs  and 

InTestraents 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  21  {legislative  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20) .  1937 

Mr.  PBSICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  ^tiio  have  seen  the  amaz- 
ing changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  last  half  century 
cannot  picture  other  such  revolutionary  advancements  in  the 
Immediate  future.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  conceive 
of  continuation  of  such  marked  improvements  in  methods  of 
living  and  such  victories  in  conquering  the  forces  of  Nature 
as  have  appeared  hi  the  last  half  century  or  even  during  the 
last  generation. 

Unquestionably,  use  and  application  of  electric  energy  is 
the  key  to  outstanding  future  advancement  and  achieve- 
ment in  the  social  and  economic  fields.  Man  has  received  no 
greater  gift  than  electric  energy  except  perhi4>s  the  soil  on 
which  he  lives.  We  know  of  no  other  method  of  gathering 
electricity  for  beneficial  use  except  the  present  generating 
plants,  those  operated  by  burning  coal,  oil,  or  gas.  or  by 
utilizing  the  forces  of  falling  water.  Widespread  use  of  elec- 
tric energy  in  the  home  and  factory  will  add  much  to  com- 
fort, well-being,  and  prosperity  among  our  people.  There  is 
nothing,  perhaps,  except  the  automobile,  which  affords  so 
murti  gratification  in  the  return  for  expenditure  as  genotms 
use  of  electric  current  in  the  home.  It  is  welcome,  not  alone 
for  convenience  and  safety  but  because  it  lifts  bardeos  from 
housewives  and  mw>^***f  hazier  surroundings. 


Gttr 
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Tlie  most  outstanding  example  of  accomplishment  by  use 
of  cheap  electricity  is  found  in  Los  Angeles,  a  city  without 
slums,  covering  a  territory  of  40  square  miles,  inhabited  to- 
day by  2,000,000  people,  owning  and  living  in  small  homes 
scattered  throughout  that  extextsive  area,  and  using  elec- 
tricity Just  as  cheaply  hi  the  suburban  home  as  in  the  con- 
g^rted  center.  Electric  energy  Is  applied  in  these  outlying 
homes  and  their  neighboring  hidustries  for  every  device  that 
Ingenuity  has  fashionedr-for  lighting,  refrigeration,  cooking, 
air  cooling  and  air  heating,  for  ironing,  sweeping  the  floor, 
washing  the  dishes,  for  pumping,  operating  elevators,  and 
t^im^ny  the  whecls  of  industry,  as  well  as  for  necessary 
transportation.  The  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  plant,  Mr. 
E.  F.  Scattergood,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing electrical  engineers  in  the  entire  country.  He  has  estab- 
lished such  a  reputation  in  the  financial  world  that  he  has 
been  able  to  sell  bonds  for  the  Bureau  of  Electricity  of  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  without  backing  oth^  than  the  futiure 
receipts  of  the  electric  plant;  but  so  certain  is  that  revenue 
that  the  bonds  are  considered  by  financial  interests  to  be 
even  better  than  the  general-oUigation  bonds  of  the  city. 
It  is  recognized  that  general-obligation  bonds  can  be  col- 
lected only  through  the  courts,  by  making  tax  levies: 
whereas  bonds  and  the  interest  thereon,  secured  by  electric 
revenue,  are  collectible  by  the  simple  process  of  raising  the 
prices  of  electric  energy  if  expected  returns  fall  to  material- 
ize. Rate  students  have  discovered  that  the  cheaper  the 
electricity  the  greater  the  coasmnption  and  the  revenue. 
This  is  strikingly  and  convincingly  illustrated  by  a  table 
which  I  presented  to  the  House  on  July  27  showing  an  aver- 
age annufti  oimsumption  rising  from  150  to  5,240  kilowatt- 
hours  per  meter  as  prices  descended  from  11.5  to  0.75  cents 
per  kilowatt-hour,  and  hare  reproduced  because  of  its  value: 
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I  have  previously  cited  in  q;>eeches  in  Congress  the  suc- 
cessful public  power  experiences  in  Taooma,  Wash.;  Los  An- 
geles: Ontario,  Canada;  and  the  T.  V.  A  I  do  not  wish 
to  ckise  my  notes  on  public  power  brought  together  for 
my  colleagues  in  this  Congress  without  menUcming  the  very 
remarkable  record  of  the  public  power  plant  at  Eugene, 
Oreg.,  a  town  of  under  20.000  pecqpie.  Rates  in  Eugene  are 
practically  at  T.  V.  A  levels.  This  plant  has  been  operating 
since  1911.  Its  plant  indebtedness  is  now  only  18  percent 
of  its  cash  value,  and  the  $760,000  outstanding  debt  Is  offset 
by  funds  amounting  to  $637,000  in  reserve  accounts,  all  of 
which  are  in  cash  or  investments.  Tlie  strictly  operating 
expenses  amoimt  to  the  low  figure  of  29  percent  of  the  $466.- 
000  annual  gross  earnings.  Twenty-two  percent  of  th«  an- 
mial  gross  fftr?i<ngy  are  set  aside  for  the  depreciation  fund. 
It  is  therefore  apparent  that  Eugene  can  clear  its  debt  in  a 
very  short  time.  This  is  another  example  of  the  debt-re- 
deeming pubUc  power  princiide  whicdi  I  have  been  suggest- 
ing as  a  heritage  for  the  next  generation. 

Remember  aU  of  this  accomidishment  at  Eugene  was  made 
under  extremely  low  rates.  Their  electric  rates  were  re- 
duced In  1935  and  1036  and  the  gross  revenues  increased, 
again  demonstrating  the  second  electric  prindsde  which  I 
have  emphasized,  nam^,  that  under  a  debt-redeeming  pro- 
gram it  is  good  business  to  reduce  rates.  To  demonstrate 
the  low  level  of  Eugene's  electric  rates  I  am  inserting  a  com- 
prdiensive  table  of  comparisons  covering  the  cost  of  elec- 
tricity in  homes  In  Oregon  and  elsewhere.  This  data  is  of 
October  1936. 
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I  have  previously  pointed  out  in  another  speech  that  the 
store-lighting  rate  in  private  utility  Portland  is  45  to  54 
percent  higher  than  in  public-power  Tftcoma.  Up  to  about 
650  kUowatt-hour  use  the  Portland  rate  is  double  the  Eu- 
gene rate,  and  for  quantities  above  650  kilowatt  hours,  the 
Portland  rate  is  25  to  75  percent  higher  than  the  Eugene 
rate.  Portland  and  Salem  commercial  rates,  within  ordi- 
nary range  of  use.  are  70  to  100  percent  higher  than  those 
of  Eugene.  In  the  classification  of  power  use,  for  factories 
and  small  industries,  Eugene  power  rates  are  practically 
the  Tacoma  rates.  Portland  power  rates  for  the  average 
consumer  are  almost  double  those  of  Eugene.  Residents 
of  Klamath  Falls,  Oreg..  and  of  its  capital  city,  Salem,  as 
well  as  its  college  city.  Corvallis.  might  well  study  the  elec- 
tric-power system  of  its  imiversity  city,  Eugene.  Why 
should  people  in  EQamath  Falls  pay  $6.50  for  100  kilowatt- 
hours  which  costs  people  in  Eugene  $2.55? 

POWEB  BBSOT7SCE8  Or  THI  NOBTBWE3T  AMD  THKIB  XJSM 

No  section  of  the  world  has  been  more  favored  by  Natin« 
for  the  production  of  electricity  than  the  States  of  Oregon. 
Washington,  and  Idaho.  It  is  probably  true  that  one-half  of 
all  the  available  hydroelectric  power  of  the  entire  United 
States  is  located  on  streams  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
three  States  named.  I  take  pride  in  repeating  that  the 
Columbia  River  is  the  greatest  source  of  unrestricted,  mar- 
ketaUe  hydroelectric  energy  in  the  world.  Its  development 
is  not  limited  to  the  projects  now  being  constructed  at  Bonne- 
ville and  Grand  Coulee,  but  there  are  many  more  possibili- 
ties along  the  Columbia  and  its  tributaries,  almost  if  not 
quite  equally  as  valuaUe  in  quantity  and  cheapness.  It  re- 
quires no  great  imagination  nor  f  (MTSight  to  see  a  grid  system 
throughout  that  favored  section  of  our  country,  similar  to  the 
grid  system  in  England,  uniting  and  tying  together  all  the 
public-power-producing  plants  in  the  Northwest.  In  siich  a 
future  development  there  is  no  place  for  private  power. 
Private  power  and  public  power  are  like  oil  and  water — they 
do  not  mix.  As  Lincoln  said  fourscore  years  ago,  "A  house 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand."  He  did  not  expect  our 
institutions  to  fall,  but  he  expected  the  country  to  become 
either  all  slave  or  all  free  territory.  So  I  say  I  cannot  con- 
ceive in  this  future  development  how  we  can  have  partly 
puUic  and  partly  private  power  facilities.  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  public  ownership  for  all  generating  and  trans- 
mitting electric  plants  serving  the  public  is  the  only  solution. 
Badi  city  or  power  district  should  handle  its  own  distribu- 
tion, buying  f  nun  the  public  plant  the  quantity  of  energy  that 
its  people  can  use. 

We  should  never  losp  sight  of  the  fact  that  power  plants  on 
the  Columbia  River,  eq;)ecially  th^  lower  river,  will  have  their 
firm  power  seriously  curtailed  during  flood  season,  when  the 
tailraces  will  not  let  the  water  get  away  from  the  wheels,  and 
perhaps  one-third  of  the  estimated  full  capacity  will  be  lost 
during  thoee  times.  Just  at  that  season  the  mountain  streams 
are  in  flood  and  will  produce  at  their  maximum,  easily  sup- 
idementing  the  loss  in  the  firm  power  in  a  plant  like  Bonne- 
ville, thus  showing  the  value  of  the  grid  ssrstem  for  the  future 
development  of  this  great  and  favored  region. 

Rivalries  betweoi  cities  and  sections  are  to  be  expected  and, 
unfortunately,  seem  to  be  a  part  of  human,  nature,  but  they 
can.  and  ought  to  be,  fair  without  being  carried  to  the  point 
(tf  «nj^^ring  the  whole  section  by  ix«venting  the  full  devckqi>- 
ment  of  natural  reaooroes.  The  only  rivalry,  it  seems  to  me, 
Aould  be  the  very  commendable  effort  to  use  the  greatest 
amoimt  of  electric  eno^  advantageously. 
soMiKO  AMS  xmxwoaM  MJmta 

11)6  Widest  possible  use  of  public  power  may  be  secured 
either  through  zoning  systems  or  rates  uniform  within  a 
transmission  area.  A  grid  system  interlacing  properly  imited 
and  connecting  lines  might  be  wcnrked  out  in  the  future  be- 
tween the  power  sources  of  the  Northwest.  Some  of  the 
energy  would  be  developed  on  the  Snake  River,  part  of  it  on 
the  Columbia,  part  on  the  McKenzie.  part  on  the  Skagit, 
and  some  on  other  streams.  Until  that  ideal  situation  de- 
velops it  is  my  belief  that  those  at  a  distance  from  the  gen- 
erating plant  should  pay  enough  for  electric  energy  to  take 
up  Joss  in  transmission,  which  is,  under  modem  systems  of 


construction,  a  really  relatively  small  Item  and  need  not 
disturb  us.  The  flgiu-es  are  given  later  under  the  section 
on  Cost  of  Power. 

ELECrrHIClTT  AN1»  nUlICATTOM 

There  are  in  the  Northwest  literally  thousands  of  acres 
of  land  that  should  and  can  be  irrigated  from  the  under- 
lying waters.  Only  a  few  years  ago  we  used  to  say,  "Yon 
cannot  afford  to  pump  water  for  irrigation",  but  that  is  not 
true  today.  We  are  pumping  water  several  hundred  feet 
for  irrigating  gardens  and  orchards.  If  electric  energy  is 
cheap  enough,  water  can  be  successfully  pumped  for  the  ex- 
tensive growing  of  farm  crops.  With  the  irrigation  of  aU 
lands  which  can  be  reached  by  gravity,  together  with  those 
acres  that  may  be  added  from  cheap  pumping,  the  farm 
products  of  the  Northwest  can  easily  be  doubled,  perhaps  not 
in  wheat,  but  in  commodities  for  which  there  will  be  world- 
wide demand.  It  is  known  that  the  great  Harney  Plain  of 
Oregon  has  imderlying  it  a  body  of  fresh  water  whip h  can  be 
made  available  through  installation  of  modem,  efficient 
pumping  systems.  There  is  no  object  in  increasing  produc- 
tion until  we  create  or  find  markets  for  our  farm  products 
and  stabilize  prices,  but  ultimately  we  shall  need  all  we  can 
produce. 

Irrigation  is  irresistibly  attractive  to  the  drought-stricken 
victims  who  have  migrated  into  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
Idaho  during  the  past  18  months  to  the  extent  of  12,000 
families,  or  60,000  people.  It  is  probable  that  increased  mi- 
gration will  bring  other  thousands.  Some  of  the  lands  which 
they  seek  have  been  withheld  from  development  for  years 
because  of  the  short-sighted  policy  of  the  private  power 
companies  which  charged  exorbitant  rates  for  electric 
pumping.  Now,  with  cheap  electricity  available  and  great 
irrigation  projects  completed,  this  increased  population  will 
become  consimiers  for  the  increased  production  of  the  region. 
BrwARX  or  RgygriTioN  or  hailkoaos'  bistokt 

In  planning  to  protect  ourselves  during  the  period  of  elec- 
tric development  we  should  ever  recall  and  profit  from  the 
history  of  the  railroad  contracts  entered  into  by  original 
grantees  and  promoters,  which  increased  so  greatly  the  in- 
itial construction  costs.  These  costs  were  later  read  into 
the  rate-making  valuations.  The  Credit  Mobilier  became 
one  of  the  major  scandals  of  our  political  history.  The  Gov- 
ernment made  a  gift  to  the  railroads  of  enormous  land  grants 
to  the  extent  of  158,000,000  acres,  about  equal  to  the  com- 
bined areas  of  Oregon,  Washington,  Illinois,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Connecticut.  There  were  further  gov- 
ernmental cash  subsidies  to  the  extent  of  around  70  percent 
of  the  actual  per-mile  cost.  On  top  of  these  enormous  gifts 
from  the  people,  the  promoters  of  the  Union  Pacific  sold 
bonds  to  the  extent  of  $27,000  per  mile  for  the  identical 
mileage  covered  by  subsidy  and  land  grant,  and,  in  addition, 
$36,000  per  mile  In  stock.  All  of  this  was  supposed  to  cover 
a  railroad  costing  between  $40,000  and  $45,000  per  mile. 
These  gifts  became  the  basis  of  valuation  on  which  the  peo- 
ple have  been  required  to  pay  rates.  How  like  Niagara  and 
the  "Washington  plan"  of  the  power  world! 

This  scandalous  period  was  followed  by  the  more  recent 
wredring  of  the  Alton,  Erie,  New  Haven,  Van  Sweringen, 
and  other  systems.  All  of  these  steals  combined  to  "up" 
the  rate  base  of  the  railroads.  Thus  was  evolved  a  system 
of  finance  described  by  the  late  Colonel  Bryan  as  "discredi- 
taWe  to  an  ordinary  highway  robber.'* 

The  elder  La  FOllette  fought  for  years  to  correct  this 
evil.  His  efforts  resulted  in  the  Valuation  Act  which  was 
sabotaged  by  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920.  This  1920  act, 
furthered  by  the  propaganda  of  the  metropolitan  press,  the 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  Wall  Street,  sold  the  American 
shipper  down  the  river  to  the  extent  of  a  padded  rate  base  of 
$7,000,000,000,  seven  times  the  assessed  valuation  of  Oregon. 
This  was  accomplished  through  the  Rate  case,  ex-parte  74 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  acting  under  the 
authority  of  the  1920  act.  The  railroads  were  guaranteed 
a  fixed  retiuTi  of  6  percent,  later  reduced  to  5%  percent,  on 
this  padded  value.  In  August  1920.  ex-parte  74,  set  the  value 
of  the  railroads,  for  rate-making  purposes,  at  18.9  billion 
dollars,  when  the  market  value  of  the  total  listed  securities 
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(xeal  and  water)  amounted  to  11.75  billion  dollars.  Addi- 
tions to  the  capital  accounts  brought  the  base  vahie.  In  the 
peak  period  of  1929,  to  24  billion  dollars.  At  this  peak 
period,  the  value  of  outstanding  bonds  was  14  billions,  of 
preferred  stock  2  billions,  and  common  stock  8  billion  dol- 
lars. Tlirough  congressional  action,  the  water  in  the  rail- 
roads was  frozen  to  the  extent  of  about  one-third  of  actual 
prudent  value.  The  railroads  also  developed  their  holding 
companies  first  publicized  in  the  Northern  Securities  case 
successfully  fought  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

This  railroad  financial  history  is  a  warning  In  respect  to 
power  securities.  The  stock  gambling  evils  of  the  railroads 
have  resulted  in  excessive  losses  to  innocent  investors;  high 
rates  and  poor  service;  confusion  and  lack  of  coordination: 
and  labor  troubles  following  inadequate  pay,  resulting  from 
the  effort  to  make  labor  pay  the  losses  of  the  game.  The 
present  power  struggle  Is  really  an  effort  to  prevent  repeti- 
tion of  the  evils  of  railroad  financial  history. 

VTOXTT  mrEanaxn 

I  have  cited  this  railroad  history  as  a  reminder  to  those 
interested  in  public  power  development  of  what  has  hap- 
pened in  connection  with  another  utility  and  may  be  com- 
pletely reproduced  in  the  history  of  power  development. 
It  Is  important  that  power  develoinnent  should  not  paralld 
railroad  develoinnent  in  its  financial  history.  It  is  im- 
perative that  through  legislation  we  should  prevent  "frcez- 
ing"  the  water  in  electric  seciulties  so  that  it  may  not  for 
all  time  remain  in  the  rate  base  valuation.  If  Congress 
allows  this  repetition  these  falsely  based  valuations  would 
become  a  yoke  upon  our  children  and  our  children's  children. 

I  see  no  difference  between  the  Washington  electric  rate 
plan  with  its  millions  of  public  contribution  on  which  the 
public  pays  high  interest  rates  and  the  railroad  grants, 
subsidies,  and  frauds.  We  pass  laws  which  permit  the  issu- 
ance of  securities  against  public  gifts,  like  the  Niagara 
power,  and  then  compel  the  public  everlastingly  to  pay 
charges  based  on  their  own  gifts  read  into  the  capitidisa- 
tlon.  When  the  public  recaptures  this  property  it  will 
probably  be  required  to  pay  tar  its  own  gifts  to  the  utilities 
and  other  trusts. 

The  chieftains  of  the  Power  Trust  claim  an  Industry  invest- 
ment of  $13,000,000,000.  They  are  correct  when  they  state 
that  they  have  securities  outstanding  in  this  amount,  but  any 
intelligent  man  knows  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
actual  values  and  outstanding  securities.  Prom  my  own 
long  experience  In  Oregon,  I  can  cite  cases  to  demtmstrate 
that  the  actual  values  arc  somewhere  about  50  percent  of  the 
amount  of  the  securities  outstanding.  So  eminent  an  au- 
thority as  Cliairman  Prank  R.  McNinch  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  stated  in  a  radio  speech  that  the  real  value  of 
the  industry  was  only  $6,500,000,000.  Plainly  speaking,  there 
is  $6,500,000,000  of  Inflated  value  on  which  the  American 
pe<^le  are  pajring  electric  rates.  Think  of  it.  six  and  one- 
half  times  the  value  of  all  the  assessed  property  in  the  State 
of  Oregon. 

How  does  this  difference  occur?  It  represents  pure  fraud. 
Prom  the  Federal  Ttade  Commission's  investigation,  we  know 
of  the  actual  book  write-up  of  several  billions  of  dollars. 
Any  analysis  of  plant  output  and  station  capacity  will  show 
that  there  Is  a  large  amount  of  unused  plant  capacity  still 
on  the  books,  but  not  actually  retired.  This  condition  is 
usually  due  to  physical  depreciation  or  economic  uselessness. 
In  other  WOTds,  they  have  not  redeemed  the  seciu-ities  on 
obsolete  plants.  Another  part  of  this  difference  comes  from 
fictitious  sales  from  one  company  within  a  group  to  another. 
Still  another  part  cornea  through  legal  legerdemain;  again, 
from  placing  property  on  the  books  at  one  figure  and  re- 
tiring it  at  a  lower  figiue;  most  usually  from  setting  up  a 
value  for  rights  actually  given  them  free  of  cost  by  the 
people,  such  as  franchises,  easements,  and  water  rights. 

This  means  simply  that  the  American  pec^le  have  been 
robbed  of  this  great  amount  of  $6,500,000,000  and  are  paying 
rates  on  stolen  values,  in  spite  of  arguments  to  the  contrary. 
Whenever  the  utilities  get  into  local  controversies  they  use 
large  amounts  of  good-will  advertising,  but  carefully  avoid 
telling  the  truth  about  actual  investment.    This  advertising 


is  also  paid  for  by  the  people,  as  It  Is  all  charged  Into  their 
rates.  The  people  always  pay  the  bills;  the  promoters  secure 
the  benefits. 

Any  utility  excess  charge  Is  a  direct  and  reminding 
monthly  tax.  The  rate  studies  I  have  ixesented  to  Congress 
this  session  have  shown  that  private  utility  rates  are  prac- 
tically double  the  rates  of  debt-redeeming  pubUc  plants. 
The  tabtes  presented  by  my  oninent  colleague  from  lllssls- 
sipi^  [Mr.  Rahkih]  and  by  myself  have  shown  excess  charges 
beyond  yardstick  rates  to  be  practically  one-half  of  the  total 
rates  collected.  All  this  factual  evidence  proves  that  the 
American  people  are  peering  electric  rates  oa  an  inflated 
value  doi^le  the  true  value.  This,  in  spite  <rf  all  the  regu- 
latory bodies  set  up  by  Nation  and  States. 

Now,  let  us  look  further  into  rates  as  rdated  to  invest- 
ment. In  a  ddMr-redeeming  public  plant,  the  rates  can  be 
cut  In  half  when  the  Indebtedness  is  paid  off.  Well-con- 
ducted pubUc  plants  set  aside  funds  to  pay  off  tlieir  debts 
and  work  toward  that  end.  Private  plaxits  write  rate  bases 
up  instead  of  down.  If  these  private  plants  are  continued 
with  th^r  ivesent  practices,  our  children  and  our  children's 
children  will  be  paying  four  times  a  fair  value  tot  electricity. 

It  Is  agreed  that  electrical  use  doubles  every  five  to  seven 
and  one-half  years.  Shall  we  allow  these  overcharges  to 
Increase  in  an  approximate  ge(xnetrical  ratio?  Tbls  Is  what 
will  happen  if  the  freezing  process  continues  and  new 
constructicHi  undergoes  the  same  treatment. 

Mr.  WilUe.  of  the  Commonwealth  ft  Southern,  acting 
as  spokesman  for  the  captains  of  his  Industry,  should  realize 
at  the  outset  that  the  answer  to  his  questions  In  a  recent 
article  m  the  Atlantic  MontUy  might  be  phrased  thus: 

The  American  people  will  endure  such  undemocratic  and 
high-handed  treatment  for  a  time.  Tliey  may  be  slow  In 
action,  but  they  have  the  ability  to  solve  the  problem  them- 
selves in  spite  of  barriers  erected.  The  great  democratic 
statesman.  Thomas  Jefferson,  gave  us  the  tenets  for  a  safe 
and  secure  democratic  Government.  One  of  these  principles 
was  that  one  generation  cannot  bind  a  succeeding  generation, 
either  individually  or  collecUvdy.  This  is  what  capitalism  is 
now  seeking  to  do,  and  the  most  outstanding  example  Is  the 
utility  set-up  which  permits  ill-gotten  gains  to  Increase  in 
approximately  a  geometrical  ratio. 

The  liberal  thinkers  of  this  generation  are  calling  upcm  us 
to  stop  the  oislavement  of  future  generations.  Tlie  best 
way  to  accomplish  this  is  through  education.  In  his  wis- 
dom. Thomas  Jefferson  chiseled  in  the  marble  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  this  sentence  from  Scripture:  '^e  shall 
know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free.** 

A  MKMXKiaat  WmOM  HXMIABA 

The  story  of  the  magara  power  steal  was  as  startling  as 
the  way  the  elder  Rockefeller  laid  the  foundation  for  his 
fortune.  It  Is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  Rockefeller,  when 
he  started  business,  was  able  to  demand  a  rate  for  the 
transportation  of  the  products  of  his  oil  refinoles  which  was 
far  less  than  his  compditors  were  paying.  Then,  by  hook  or 
crook,  he  forced  the  transportatiOQ  Unes  to  pay  to  his  com- 
panies the  excess  they  had  been  compelled  to  collect  from 
the  unlucky  competitOTS.  Who  would  not  have  made  untold 
tniiiiftnn  if  given  the  opportunity  and  the  desire  and  dis- 
position to  put  such  methods  into  practice?  The  stealing  of 
the  water  powo-  at  Niagara,  that  immense  body  of  water 
drained  f nan  the  Great  Lakes  to  a  fall  of  365  feet.  Including 
the  rapids,  is  an  almost  imbelievable  stooy.  Part  ot  the 
power  belonged  to  Canada  and  part  to  the  United  States. 
The  Canadians  developed  their  power  for  the  people;  on  the 
American  side  the  power  was  developed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  a  great  overshadowing  trust. 
Easy  indeed  for  Andrew  MeUon  to  give  to  the  National 
Capital  paintings  said  to  be  worth  $50,000,000  of  his  Im- 
mense fortune,  much  of  v^ch  was  gained  by  taking  from 
the  people  such  natural  resources  as  the  water  power  at 
Niagara.  Tbe  cheapest  power  in  the  world  Is  sold  to  In- 
dustry by  MeUon's  power  company  at  Niagara.  In  no  sense 
is  it  sold  to  the  people,  but  only  to  monopoHfS  The  com- 
mon people,  home  users  and  small  Industries,  get  no  ad- 
vantage from  it.    Frequently  I  have  heard  it  stated  on  the  ^ 
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floor  of  this  House  that  power  on  the  Amfirican  side  is  as 
cheap  as  it  is  on  the  Canadian  side.  Tes.  that  is  true;  but 
all  that  immfTLw  power  on  the  American  side  is  sold  to 
monopolies ;  it  profits  nothing  to  the  peoide.  The  stealing  of 
the  Niagara  water  power  is  one  of  the  most  brazen  thefts  of 
natural  resources  that  has  ever  taken  place  in  America. 

Time  only  will  tell  whether  the  people  will  ultimately  lose 
the  water  power  of  the  Tennessee  Valley,  now  being  utilized 
under  what  we  know  as  the  T.  V.  A.  I  have  my  fears  that 
the  next  generation  may  find,  unless  our  people  are  now 
really  alert,  that  the  great  ^ort  of  Senator  Soma  and  his 
friends  in  Congress  to  save  that  power  has  been  throttled 
by  the  schemers  of  WaU  Street,  who  control  the  private 
utilities  through  tlw  evil  set-up  of  holding  companies.  Con- 
tracts recently  made  with  the  Arkansas  light  k  Power  Co. 
and  with  the  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  are  not  very  encour- 
aging to  those  of  us  who  bdleve  in  pubUc  ownership  of 
power.  The  same  group  of  men  are  laying  their  plans  now 
to  eapCoze  the  immense  resources  of  the  Columbia  River 
and  Its  trfbotaztes  being  hamiwsfd  at  Bonnevflle  and  Grand 
Coulee.  Of  eoorae.  they  will  gladly  take  an  the  power  at 
Bomevflle.  paying  for  It  the  low  rates  made  possible  through 
■o^  a  project.  Then  they  will  install  automatic  machinery 
to  make  aluminum  or  some  similar  product,  using  a  minimum 
■noant  of  human  labor. 


Recent  ddiates  In  Congress  have  dsown  a  confu&'im  of 
understanding  as  to  power  costs.  This  comes  about  natarally 
M  a  result  of  lack  of  conslderatton  of  the  costs  incidental 
to  the  three  different  types  of  business  embraced  in  the 
modem  power  set-up.  When  a  single  isolated  plant  eziiBted 
In  a  community.  It  was  correct  to  think  of  the  business  as  a 
unit.  Today  we  have  the  manufacturing  end.  called  gen- 
erating; the  tranqportatlon  component,  called  transmi>sian: 
and-the  retailing  end.  called  distribution.  Consideration  of 
costs  in  terms  of  the  three  components  will  clear  any  con- 
fusion in  regard  to  them.  The  general  figures  which  I  will 
Insert  later  in  the  discussion  include  all  items  of  cost.  Most 
of  the  kilowatt-hours  are  now  manufactured  either  by  water 
power  or  steam.  Flrst-dass  water  power,  like  that  at  IQ- 
agara,  St.  Lawrence.  Boulder  Dam.  Bonneville  Dam,  and 
Iffusde  Shoals,  can  manufacture  hydropower  from  1.33  to 
2J&  mills  per  kilowatt-hour,  with  an  average  of  about  2J25 
,^ttJlIs.  The  Aluminum  Co.  buys  Niagara  medianical  power 
for  1.33  mills.  Washington,  D.  C.  utility  buys  Susquehanna 
hydropower  delivered  for  around  2  mills,  and  Muscle  Shoals 
produces  current  for  about  1.5  miUs.  The  over-all  manufac- 
turing cost  at  Boulder  Dam  will  be  about  2  mills.  A  small, 
weU-deslgned  hydroidant  should  deliver  power  at  the  switch- 
board for  4  mlUs  maximum.  A  proposed  hydroplant  which 
produces  power  costing  above  5  mills  slxmld  be  deferred, 
unless  there  are  special  local  conditions  warranting  building, 
vacitk  as  providing  for  short-time  peak  loads  through  scorage 
or  pcmdage  or  high  fuel  costs.  Seattle's  hydropower  costs 
.  around  4  mills,  Tscoma's  23  mills.  When  the  indebtedness  is 
redeemed  on  a  public  hydrc^dant  it  can  produce  power  for 
InsthanlmilL 

Steam  plants  are  generally  of  three  types,  oil-,  gas-,  or 
eoal-bumtng.  The  oil  and  gas  plants  can  be  built  for  about 
25  percent  less  than  a  coal  plant  with  extensive  coal  han- 
dling m^paratus.  The  steam  plants  in  Los  Angeles,  with  oH 
and  gas  wells  at  the  boiler  fronts,  generate  current  for  from 
3.79  to  4  mills.  Here  in  Washington,  under  the  low  first-cost 
coal  idants,  the  over-all  manufacturing  cost  is  5  to  5.5  mills. 
The  jow-cost  coal  {riant  average  is  about  4.7  mills,  and  the 
average  of  all  coal-plant  cost  would  be  around  5.7  mills. 
Cement  mills,  with  waste  heat,  and  no  fuel  costs,  produce 
current  for  from  8  to  7.5  mills.  There  are  a  few  steam 
plants  which  use  refuse  for  fuel  that  can  get  down  to  less 
than  4  miUs.  A  reasonable  steam  plant  manufacturing  cost 
Is  25  to  75  percent  higher  than  that  of  a  reasonable  hydro 
plant  The  differential  between  steam  and  hydro  manufac- 
ture is  2  or  3  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  in  favor  of  hydro.  This 
is  an  Insignificant  item  in  the  average  household  bill,  being 
about  15  to  30  cents  a  month,  but  remember,  the  advantage 


is  on  the  side  of  hydro.  The  steam  and  hydro  comparative- 
cost  figures  which  have  created  such  a  sensation  because 
recently  published  by  the  Government  in  a  publication  of 
the  National  Resources  Commission,  entitled  "Technological 
Trends",  are  not  representative  figures  nor  are  they  sup- 
ported by  contentions  of  the  Government  writer.  They  are 
merely  quoted  from  utility  sources  to  prove  utility  conten- 
tions. The  Government  authority  responsible  for  the  pub- 
lication nowhere  baclcs  these  contentions  or  supports  the 
quotations. 

TO  large  industries,  especially  electrochemical  concerns,  a 
1-  or  2-mill  difference  in  manufacturing  cost  represents  a 
sizable  item.  Manufacturing  costs  of  electricity  are  only 
about  8  to  10  percent  of  the  national  average  residential  cost. 
Transmission  costs  are  similar  to  railroad  transportation 
costs,  both  being  largely  controlled  by  mileage.  The  War 
Department  figure  of  about  0.6  mill  per  kilowatt-hour  per 
hundred  miles  has  never  been  successfully  challenged.  Los 
Angeles  ships  ciurent  from  Boulder,  270  miles,  at  a  cost  of 
1J6  mills.  This  is  only  about  3  percent  of  the  national 
average  residential  sale  price,  a  small  item.  It  then  follows 
that  the  large  cost  item  is  in  distribution. 

The  national  average  residential  distribution  cost  included 
In  the  sale  price  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  4  cents  per  kilo- 
watt-hour. Here  is  where  the  joker  may  be  found.  Residen- 
tial distribution  costs  depend  on  the  consumption  per  meter. 
If  the  rates  are  reduced.  Uie  consumption  increases  and  the 
distribution  costs  are  cut  almost  in  proportion.  Low  distri- 
bution costs  are  vital  to  marketing  sutetantial  amounts  of 
power.  For  600  kilowatt-hours  per  year  residential  consump- 
tion the  average  distribution  cost  in  public  and  private  plants 
Is  around  2  cents,  and  for  1,200  kilowatt-hours  about  1.5 
cents,  Tacoma  costing  less  than  1  cent. 

To  summarize  and  emphasize,  I  repeat  that  there  are 
three  items  that  must  enter  into  the  actual  cost  of  elec- 
tricity, when  it  gets  to  the  consumer — generation,  transmis- 
sion, and  distribution.  The  generation  cost  is  on  an  average 
of  about  10  percent  of  the  amount  that  has  been  charged 
to  the  iiltimate  consumer;  transmission  costs  vary  from 
practically  nothing  up  to  3  percent  of  the  consumer's 
charges;  the  larger  share  of  the  actual  costs  which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  consumer's  electric  light  bill  is  the  distribution 
costs.  These  technical  items  may  be  regiilated  and  con- 
trolled by  efBciency.  Therefore,  I  say,  without  reservation, 
that  to  make  a  success  of  this  big  electric  development  now 
taking  place  in  the  Northwest,  which  wlH  provide  generation 
and  tran.smis.slon  through  Government  plants,  the  people 
must  own  their  own  distribution  systems.  Oh,  I  do  not  say 
confiscate  the  private  plants,  but  take  them  from  their  Wall 
Street  holding-company  owners  at  fair  valuations.  These 
owners  have  purposely  frightened  the  investors  whose  in- 
terests he  with  public  ownership  rather  than  with  specu- 
lators who  have  defrauded  them  in  the  past.  The  honest 
and  independent  companies  will  undoubtedly  be  willing  to 
consider  selling  to  public  bodies  at  fair  valuation.  In  the 
final  settlement,  the  private  utilities  should  not  be  allowed 
ta  collect  large  simis  by  reason  of  the  franchises  and  other 
gifts  which  the  people  have  made  to  them. 


Keep  Us  Out  of  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  KENNEY 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  Augiist  21  (legislative  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20),  1937 

Mr.  KENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Congress  adjourns  an  un- 
fortunate and  deidorable  state  of  affairs  exists  in  the  Orient. 
The  China  war  zone,  particularly  in  and  about  Shanghai,  is 
fraught  with  actual  battle  and  all  of  the  implements  of  war 
are  being  brought  into  action. 
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A  battleship  of  the  United  States  has  been  shelled  from 
the  air  with  resultant  loss  of  a  life  and  injury  to  many  <tf 
our  service  men. 

President  Roosevelt  has  very  properly,  as  I  believe,  left 
that  Incident,  together  with  the  reqwnsibaity  for  removal 
of  our  citizens  from  the  war  zone.  In  the  hands  of  Admiral 
YameU. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  be  kept  out  of  any  war  entanc^ 
ment  in  the  Far  East.  Mr.  John  Borg.  publisher  and  editor 
of  the  Bergen  Evening  Record.  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  has  ex- 
pressed the  sentiment  of  my  people  in  clear  and  unmistak- 
able language  in  his  excellent  editorial  of  yesterday  entitled 
"Keep  Us  Out  of  It",  and  by  leave  of  the  House.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  here  insert  its  contents: 

[From  tlie  Bergen  Kveiilng  Record,  Friday,  Aug.  ao.  1937] 


us  oxFT  or  IT 

President  Roosevelt,  ordering  1,300  additional  marines  to  the 
Cblna  war  aone,  bas  apparently  decided  to  dday  InvcdElng  tbe 
Neutrality  Act  In  the  Slno-Jinmaese  crisis.  His  task  U  to  keep  us 
out  of  a  conflict  that  Is  not  our  concern  and  to  maintain,  as  far  as 
possible,  neutrality  toward  both  sides. 

The  marines  now  stationed  in  Shanghai  and  the  rslnfaraemsnts 
being  moved  into  tlie  troubled  area  have  only  one  duty — tbe  evacua- 
tion of  all  United  States  nationals.  Our  Oovemment  has  no  right 
to  order  Its  cltlaens  to  leare  China;  It  bas  the  duty  to  aftord  pro- 
tection to  aU  those  wishing  to  leare.  That  Is  now  being  done.  To 
persons  who  for  one  reason  or  another  deellns  to  leave  tbe  war 
sone,  the  United  States  Ooremment  owes  no  further  protee- 
tlon.  They  must  assume  the  same  risks  as  any  other  foreign 
noncombatants;  If  they  choose  to  endanger  tbemael?cs,  tt  Is  not 
tbe  concern  of  tbelr  Ooiremment. 

The  Neutrality  Act,  discretionary  as  long  m  tbsfe  Is  no  formal 
declaration  of  war,  presents  a  paradog  In  what  may  be  its  first 
ma)or  application.  Most  Americans  want  to  remain  neutral, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  fair  tt^t'*"  tbat  99  percent  of  them 
s]rmpathize  with  the  Chinese.  But  we  cannot  in  one  sense  remain 
neutral  if  the  act  Is  Invoked.  Prcdiibltlng  shipment  of  arms,  muni- 
tions, and  other  Inqdements  of  war  would  Impose  a  hardship  on 
China.  Japan  has  a  well-equipped  army  and  navy:  it  needs  neither 
gxins  nor  ammunition.  China  lacks  both.  If  we  were  to  cut  off 
these  supplies,  the  advantage  would  be  an  with  Japan. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  cash-and-carry  provisions  of  the 
act.  under  which  nooembargoed  shipments  would  have  to  be  paid 
for  at  the  dock  and  transported  on  other  than  American  ships. 
Japan  has  the  money  and  the  ships  to  pay  for  and  to  transport 
whatever  it  requires.  Control  of  the  seas,  as  far  as  this  conflict  is 
concerned,  is  hers. 

Thus  the  beet  legislation  we  could  adc^t  to  pieaerve  not  only  our 
peace  but  the  peace  of  other  nations  works  out  to  the  advantage  of 
an  aggressor  nation  flouting  the  rights  of  a  neighbor  and  violating 
all  that  is  decent  in  International  relations.  And  to  make  the  para- 
dox more  complete,  the  imlntentlonal  victim  of  our  laws  is  a 
friendly  n*tion  offering  one  of  the  few  great  undevek^ed  markets 
for  our  ezp>orts. 

The  temptation  to  withhold  appUcation  of  the  act  Is  great.  But 
coounon  sense  and  not  sympathy  ought  to  gtdde  our  policy  in  this 
crisis.  And  common  sense  dictates  that  no  matter  who  suffers 
most,  our  first  concern  is  to  keep  clear  of  any  entanglements 
which  might  involve  iis  in  a  war  that  does  not  concern  us  and  In 
which  we  do  not  want  to  become  involved. 


An  Open  Letter  to  the  American  People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  J.  O'CONNELL 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  21  (legislative  day  of  Friday.  Aug.  20),  1937 


USTTER  BT  A  GROUP  OF  MBMBBRS  OF  CONOBBSS 


Mr.  O'CONNELL  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  Include  an  open  letter  to  the 
American  people  signed  by  myself  and  a  group  of  my  pro- 
gressive colleagues,  as  follows: 

An  Opbk  LrrrEa  to  tbx  Amibxcak  Psoflb 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  adjourning  at  a  critical  time. 

We  are  going  home  to  a  people  who,  perplexed  by  Ufe-«nd-death 
problems,  look  to  us  for  help  and  encouragement;  and  they  are 
rightfully  entitled  to  expect  the  Congress  and  the  administration 


to  enact  whatever  legislation  Is 
destitution  and  poverty  and  pursiie  a 


to  enable  tbem  to  cee^ 
t  and  proiperous  life. 

vicTOBT  or  wovcmsB 
On  the  morning  of  November  4.  19S6.  the  great  mass  at  the 
Amtfican  people  beUeved  ttMt  they  were  on  the  thredkold  of  a  new 
life.  With  heart  and  brain  they  echoed  President  Roosevelt^ 
pledge  OD.  that  moncrable  night  in  liadlsnti  Square  Oarden.  when 
he  warned  reaction  that  we  had  <mly  Just  begun  to  fight  for  some 
of  the  things  that  would  make  life  less  burdeosome.  "Of  course, 
we  will  continue  to  seek  to  improve  working  ooodltlaas  for  the 
wra-kers  of  America",  the  President  had  declared,  adding  "•  •  • 
to  reduce  hoiuv  overlong,  to  increase  wages  that  apeU  starvation,  to. 
end  the  labor  of  children,  to  wipe  out  sweatshops.  Of  oouiae.  we 
wlU  continue  every  effort  to  end  monopoly  in  business,  to  support 
collective  bargaining,  to  stop  unfair  competitions,  to  abolish  dis- 
honorable trade  practices.  Far  aU  these  we  have  only  just  begun 
toflght," 

BBAcnoir   IXrUBBB  TO 


But  reaction  refused  to  accept  defeat.  Seven  months  after  tbe 
election  mandate  given  him  by  the  people,  the  President  of  tbe 
United  States  felt  constrained  to  announce  that  "One-third  o( 
our  p(qralatlon.  the  overwhelming  majority  of  which  Is  in  agri- 
culture or  Industry,  Is  Ill-nouriahed,  lU-dad.  and  Ul-boused."  On 
the  eve  of  adjouniment  this  great  mass  of  the  population  and 
many  more  are  still  In  the  woeful  condition  ao  graphically  de- 
scribed by  tbe  President.  Minimum  housing  legMatton  has  been 
caricatured.  A  total  of  737,000  people,  tt  was  offlelaUy  annoonoed, 
will  soon  be  drcmped  from  W.  P.  A.  enqAoyment.  Bow  aerlous  tbim 
sittutkm  is  wlU  be  realised  wben  it  Is  wrmambersd  tbat  tbe 
recent  meeting  of  tbe  United  States  Gooferenee  at  MMTon  de- 
dared  tbat  76  percent  of  those  laid  off  will  b»ve  to  appty  for 
relief.  And  many  of  those  who  wfll  be  forced  to  do  ao  wUl  have 
to  ask  commtmltlas  that  eltber  hmm  no  funds  fdr  relief  or  are 
not  allowed  to  give  relief  under  their  laws.  The  promise  of  a 
really  proteettv*  wage  and  hour  bill  for  Indnstrlal  and  agBl- 
cultural  laborers  has  been  mutilated  and  burled.  Wbat  wage  In- 
creases have  been  won  by  labor  are  being  eaten  away  hy  tbe 
rapidly  Increasing  cost  of  living. 

Ant^progreaslve  forces  have  enabled  the  millionaire  and  bllllan- 
alre  families  of  America  to  avoid  bearing  their  just  share  oi  the 
tax  burden,  l^e  result  Is  that  wurkeia,  farmers,  professionals, 
and  other  middle-class  oltlaens  in  the  lower  Income  brackets 
must  carry  a  heavily  disproportionate  tax  burden.  Though  House 
Progressives  succeeded  in  having  ap  antilynchlng  measure 
adopted,  one-ten^  of  the  population  once  again  must  continue 
an  existence  imder  the  shadow  of  the  knot,  the  rope,  and  the 
torch  because  of  Senate  failure  to  enact  such  a  law. 

mnjoms  wouxa  vntncK  WAomca  act 

Not  satisfied  with  this  wrecking  work,  reaction  Is  determined 
not  only  to  whittle  the  Wagner  Act  but  to  distort  it  into  Its  very 
opposite.  Those  who  are  intent  upon  this  goal  are  the  reac- 
tionaries who  have  the  brazenness  to  accuse  falsely  the  labor 
movement  of  organized  violence.  They  are  the  open-aha^ppen 
who,  intolerant  of  even  the  Idea  of  ooUectlve  bargaining,  are 
directing  a  national  vigilante  can^>algn  against  the  elementary 
dvll  rights  of  the  American  people.  And.  as  proven  by  public 
Investigations,  these  reactionaries  not  only  are  assisted  by  their 
own  spies  and  gunmen  but  have  the  Messing  and  ooOfCtete  sup- 
port of  Nasi  emissaries.  These  genUemen,  their  oocpoeatkias 
and  allies  threaten  Amrrlcan  democracy. 


noHT  roa  couxr  aivoBM  mnr  oo  ov 

The  fight  for  court  reform  is  not  over.  Thft  Is  true  deq;>lte  the 
hopes  and  activities  of  certain  so-called  Uberals  who  did  the 
shock-brigade  work  for  those  elements  who  wish  to  frustrate  and 
nullify  the  attempts  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  pro- 
vide eorely-needed  eonumilc  and  social  legislation.  We  ftel  oon- 
fldent  that  the  American  people  are  not  satisfied  with  a  few 
decisions  from  a  frl^tened  court.  We  feel  that  the  American 
people  still  look  to  Congress  not  only  for  tbe  assurance  but  tor 
tbe  reaUty  of  legislation  whitb.  will  prevent  Judicial  assassination 
of  fundamental  ref orma. 


The  fUm-tenancy  problem  grows  more  acute.  Then  stfll  re- 
mains the  necessity  for  an  effective  measure  which  recognlaes  the 
extent  of  tenancy  and  allows  democratic  control  of  the  program 
by  working  farmers  themselves.  The  big  corporations  and  wealthy 
f atmen  have  been  provided  for.  It  remains  to  legislate  adequately 
for  the  great  tnilk  ctf  the  working  farmers.  In  addition  we  feel 
that  a  farm  program  should  be  enacted  at  the  next  sseskm  of 
Congreas  which  will  g^ve  farmers  an  Inoome  In  excsas  at  their  cost 
<a  productlan. 

WAS  IS  KAXPAWr 


War  threatens  to  engulf  the  world.  What  was  begun  In  demo- 
cratic Spain  by  an  International  Fascist  conqrtracy  la  being  con- 
tinued In  Cblna  as  an  open  imimyvoked  attaiek  by  Japanaae  Im- 
perialism. That  such  developments  affect  the  United  Stafeea.  Ito 
resources  and  interests,  and  the  peace  aspirations  of  the  whole 
people  was  indicated  quite  clearly  in  December  of  last  year  t^ 
Secretary  of  State  Oorddl  HulL  Tt  Is  now  as  plain  as 
matical  truth",  said  Secretary  Hull, -speaking  In  RMnos 
tbe  chairman  of  tbe  Af*— ^'^**i  delrgatlon  to  tbe  Iatar< 
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2if«mie»  for  the  Ifalwtenance  at  Peaoe.  It  la  now  aa  plain  aa 
ttmtift****'  truth  that  aach  nation  in  any  part  d  tba  would  la 
ooooanifMl  in  peace  In  erery  part  of  the  wotULT 
kMwmtrA  MV&T  aanfG  pbacs 
Ih  <ledleatlng  a  granite  column  at  Ifontfauooii.  France,  on 
Avgvmt  1  at  thla  year.  President  Booaevelt'a  voice,  carried  3,500 
mllea  by  radio,  alao  itrteacd  the  need  for  democratic  nations  to 
work  ]<^tly  for  peace  and  freedom.  The  President  acknowledged 
the  aastatanoe  rendered  new-bom  America  at  a  desperate  time. 
"We,  of  this  country",  he  said,  "have  not  forgotten  nor  could 
we  ever  forget  the  aid  given  us  by  France  in  the  dark  days  of  the 
American  Revolution."  And,  recently,  the  appeal  of  Secretary 
Hull  to  the  nations  of  the  world  in  the  interest  of  the  great  cause 
d  peace,  convince  us  that  the  administration  has  taken  a  sig- 
nificant step  in  the  right  direction.  It  remains  for  us  progres- 
sives, for  others  tn  Ocmgresa,  sincerely  desirous  of  preserving  peace, 
and  for  the  people  generally,  to  so  shape  our  legislative  policy 
that  arrogant  aggressors  and  peaee-breakera  shaU  at  least  know 
that  Amorifatw  pollcy  is  uot  a  standing  invitation  to  them  to 
do  elsewhere  what  they  did  in  Spain — ^to  do  what  is  now  being 
done  in  China.  In  the  l^t  of  all  this,  must  we  not  consider 
that  the  United  States  may  be  next,  unless  we,  as  a  people  and 
a  BO««iiment.  morally  streng^then  the  peace  forces  of  the  world? 
W»are  going  home.  We  leave  conscious  that  reaction  has  struck 
the  people  blows  which  it  would  be  foolhardy  to  minimise.  Nev- 
ertheless, m  feel  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  whole  labor 
movement  is  growing  as  never  before,  the  House  progressives  pre- 
vented the  crii^llng  of  the  public-serving  National  Labor  Rela- 
tlona  Board,  that  the  people  are  awakening  to  the  danger  from  a 
letting  reaction  tent  on  repression  and  thuggery,  and  that  many 
mnn«n«  of  Americans  still  are  eager  to  continue  the  battle  for 
tanad.  liberty,  health,  and  pro4>erlty. 

WS  RAVS  JUST  BBBCW  TO  VXCHT 

We  progreaslves,  as  legislators  planning  for  the  struggles  of  the 
nest  session  of  Congress  and  as  liberty-loving  dtlaens.  go  back  to 
Join  the  peopto  In  their  fight  for  a  better  life.  To  do  otherwise 
would  be  to  betn^  them — tor  we  have  only  just  begun  to  fight. 

Representative  Ocbaia  J.  Boiuuu.  Wisconsin. 

Representative  Jobm  T.  BaairAaD,  Minnesota. 

Representative  Jobw  M.  Corns,  Washington. 

Representative  Jnar  J.  O'Cokmbx,  Montana. 

Representative  HamtT  O.  TkiOAH,  Minnesota. 


Lef  s  Stabilize  the  Price  of  Cotton  Now  and  Do  the 
Same  for  Other  Crops  Later 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturdav.  August  21  {legislative  day  of  Friday.  Aug.  20) .  1937 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Monbers 
of  tbe  House,  there  is  much  I  wanted  to  say,  had  time 
permitted,  on  the  Woodrum  amoidment  to  the  third  defl- 
dency  measure  ^i^ch  was  before  us  a  little  while  ago.  I 
refer  to  the  cotton  amendment  placed  in  the  bill  by  the 
Senate  and  In  which  the  House  was  asked  to  concur.  On 
every  side  of  me  I  heard  men  from  the  Ck>m  Belt,  moi 
from  the  Wheat  Belt,  and  men  from  the  industrial  centers, 
deaianding  to  know  why  this  particular  amendment  was 
broui^  in  at  the  eleventh  hour  and  injected  into  the  bin 
without  any  possibility  at  weighing  its  merits  as  against 
the  needs  of  the  other  staide  crops..  Hie  gentleman  from 
TexMi,  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  [Mr.  Joitbs],  has  made  an  admirable  and  logical 
yxpianf>t<m^  of  the  vital  emergency  need  of  this  piecemeal 
program. 

Now.  I  am  in  favor,  even  in  tbe  closing  hours  of  the 
Seventar-flfth  Congress,  in  giving  immediate  relief  to  the 
cotton  farmers  of  America  in  the  face  of  a  falling  market 
for  this  crop.  As  Mr.  Joms  has  explained,  there  is  present 
provision  for  stabilizing  com  and  wheat  and  other  staple 
cnvs  of  large  domestic  consumptton.  but  only  that  part  of 
the  cotton  crop  dranestically  ccmsumed  is  within  the  pro- 
Tisioos  of  such  aid.  Since  less  than  half  of  our  cotton 
products  are  domestically  consumed,  this  measure  is  needed 
now  for  cotton  much  more  than  a  similar  measure  is  needed 
for  any  other  cn^. 

It  certainly  spells  disaster  to  tanners  when  the  bounties 
of  nature  become  a  curse  as  when  a  huge  surplus  forces  the 


price  below  the  cost  of  production.  Such  a  disaster  brings 
distress  to  all  farmers,  but  not  to  the  same  degree.  The 
wheat  crop  or  the  com  crop  can  be  and  is  locally  consumed. 
The  southern  farmers  cannot  eat  their  cotton,  nor  ctmvert 
it  into  meat  for  home  consimiption.  Therefore  it  seems 
to  me  that  abnormally  low  prices  for  cotton  create  greater 
distress  among  its  producers  than  is  caused  by  the  relatively 
low  prices  of  the  other  leading  crops  to  their  producers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  satisfied  with  only  a  part  of  much- 
needed  farm  legislation  at  this  session  and  feel  that  we  must 
meet  this  program  in  the  very  near  future.  So  great  is  the 
country's  need  for  agricultural  legislation  and  industrial 
legislation  that  the  call  of  a  special  session  of  Congress,  in 
my  opinion,  would  be  justified  to  enact  it.  I  should  like  to 
see,  at  the  next  regular  session,  or  even  sooner  in  a  special 
session,  a  more  nearly  complete  and  adequate  schedule  of 
farm  legislation  to  save  this  great  basic  industry  of  our 
country.  At  the  same  time,  not  with  the  idea  of  logrolling 
or  trading  but  with  the  idea  of  a  greater  degree  of  justice 
to  all  concerned,  I  should  like  to  see  a  farm  bill  and  a  labor 
bill  considered  together  and  enacted  together.  These  great 
classes  of  our  citizens  seem  to  be  diametrically  opposed  in 
their  economic  interest,  but  I  believe  in  a  spirit  of  fairness 
and  more  mature  deliberation  it  is  possible  for  Congress  to 
legislate  in  the  interest  of  both  and  at  the  same  time  in  the 
country's  interest  also. 

With  this  in  view,  and  a  hope  that  not  many  months  shall 
elapse  before  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  larger  task.  I 
favor  the  concurrence  of  the  House  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  stabilize  the  price  of  cotton. 


Progress  Without  Regimentation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  S.  BIGELOW 

OF  omo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  August  21  (legislative  day  of  Friday.  Aug.  20).  1937 

Mr.  BIGELOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  there  any  way  of  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  of  the  Nation  while  avoiding  the 
regimentation  that  is  so  distasteful  to  the  American  people? 

In  common  with  all  other  countries,  especially  since  the 
World  War,  we  have  been  trying,  by  government  interfer- 
ence and  control,  to  bolster  up  the  economic  order. 

Businessmen  complain  bitterly  of  this.  We  are  spawning 
bureaus.  Nobody  who  comes  in  contact  with  these  biureaus 
likes  it.  We  all  wish  that  we  might  be  let  alone,  that  our 
economic  system  might  be  left  to  run  itself. 

But  the  economic  S3rstem  is  wrecking  itself.  Something  has 
to  be  done.  So  we  pass  f£Lnn-tenancy  bills,  and  slum-clear- 
ance bills,  and  wage  and  hour  bills,  and  crop-control  bills 
in  a  desperate  attempt  to  cope  with  disorders  that  leave 
40,000.000  of  our  people  in  want  of  goods  that  we  could  so 
easily  produce  for  them. 

We  admit  that  these  bills  that  we  are  passing  are  sadly 
inadequate.  The  evils  seem  to  grow  faster  than  any  good  that 
we  are  doing.  We  are  getting  all  bogged  down  with  political 
machinery. 

B  TRBtS  A  BLiTEU  WATT 

Is  there  any  better  way  of  dealing  with  our  problems?  Is  it 
possible  that  with  different  treatment  we  might  dispense  with 
this  mushroom  growth  of  bureaus  and  political  managers  and 
return  to  the  Jefferson  idea  that  that  government  is  best 
which  governs  the  least? 

As  a  Member  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  I  have  voted 
for  this  New  Deal  legislation,  but  never  with  complete  con- 
fidence. It  does  seem  to  me  that  there  is  a  better  way,  but  if 
the  public  does  not  see  it  we  are  helpless.  It  seems  to  me  that 
i^bout  all  we  are  doing  is  to  try  to  pull  ourselves  up  by  our 
bootstraps.  I  will  help  pull,  of  course,  as  long  as  everybody 
feels  that  that  is  the  only  way. 
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But  I  wish  to  state  what,  if  the  public  were  so  minded.  I 
think  ought  to  be  done. 

BTAST  ON  THB  MOlfKT  STSmC 

I  would  have  Congress  take  over  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem. Use  the  taxing  power  to  take  all  inheritances  above 
$100,000,  and  all  Incomes  above  $25,000  a  year.  Use  this 
wealth  as  assets  of  the  Government  banking  sjrstem.  Issue 
bank  loans  against  these  assets,  without  Interest,  and  with 
payments  of  2  percent  a  year  on  the  principal.  Extend  these 
loans  to  tenants  who  want  to  buy  farms,  and  the  slmn  dwell- 
ers who  have  the  initiative  to  build  their  own  homes.  Also 
loan  the  credit  to  cities  and  States,  for  desired  public  im- 
provements, and  to  private  business.  The  Grovemment  could 
issue  loans  against  these  assets,  multiplied  five  or  ten  times, 
as  the  private  banks  are  permitted  to  do. 

I  believe  that  if  we  had  the  mind,  the  will,  and  the  nerve 
to  go  through  with  such  a  program,  wages  would  go  up  au- 
tomatically, and  slums  would  clear  themselves.  We  would  no 
longer  have  any  use  for  Harry  Hopkins  and  his  W.  P.  A. 
Doles  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  Budget  would  go 
into  balance.  The  40  millions  would  take  their  place  at 
the  table  of  the  Nation's  bounty. 

As  one  Member  of  Congress,  or  as  one  of  possibly  fifty  or  a 
hundred  in  Congress,  who  might  be  willing  to  go  this  far,  I 
and  the  rest  of  us  are  powerless.  We  cannot  rush  a  Nation 
of  130.000,000  peoide  into  new  ventures. 

But  as  a  citizen  of  Ohio  I  am  not  as  helpless  as  I  am  as  a 
Member  of  Congress.  For  we  have  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum in  Ohio  and  we  can  put  such  a  program  up  to  the 
people  for  a  direct  vote. 

A  PLAir  VOB  8TATX  ACTIOK 

Even  if  Ccmgress  would  balk  at  such  a  proposal,  a  State 
might  lead  the  way.  I  hope  that  a  long  dream  of  mine  may 
yet  be  realized  and  that  I  may  yet  see  the  people  of  my 
State  voting  for  and  establishing  such  a  pohcy. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  shall  have  the  strength  to  do  it,  but 
this  is  what  I  want  to  do  in  Ohio.  I  want  to  prtaent  to  a 
referendum  vote  a  new  bOl  at  rights.  I  want  to  estahlidi  a 
State  bank.  Tto  get  assets  for  this  bank  I  would  put  a  tax 
of  several  percent  a  year  on  that  portion  of  landed  holdings 
throughout  the  State  by  ak  much  as  they  exceed  a  value  ai 
ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  exclusive  of  Improvements. 
I  would  have  the  State  bank  expand  these  assets  and  issue 
credit,  without  interest,  for  tbe  State's  own  citizens  to  ac- 
quire homes  and  farms,  and  for  public  works.  These  tax 
revenues  and  payments  on  the  principal  of  the  loans  would 
make  it  possible  to  finance  productive  enterprises  to  the 
limit,  and  to  finance  a  real  old-age  pension  S3nstem.  insuring 
to  all  citizens  over  60  a  reaily  decent  and  adequate  retire- 
ment income. 

WHT  TAX  THX  LAXVt 

You  may  ask  ^Jrtiy  tax  the  land?  I  wouldn't  tax  the  first 
ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars  of  any  person's  land.  That 
is  an  the  land  that  any  person  should  be  permitted  to  own. 
The  land  Is  the  gift  of  God  and  should  be  widely  shared- 
It  is  better  to  have  many  small  owners  of  land  than  a 
few  large  ones.  Just  as  It  is  better  to  have  many  inde- 
pendent neighborhood  grocers  than  a  few  chains. 

•nie  Nation  can  tax  inheritances  and  incomes  down  dras- 
tically. States  cannot  do  that.  The  owners  of  such  forms 
of  wealth  would  leave  the  State.  But  they  cant  take  their 
large  land  holdings  out  of  Uie  State. 

If  the  credit  of  the  State  and  Nation  were  taxed  and 
loaned  into  use,  to  spread  buying  power  and  abolish  unem- 
ployment, one  bad  tendency  would  result.  Such  a  stimula- 
tion of  general  prosperity  would  send  land  values  sky  high. 
But  this  extra  taxation  of  the  larger  holdings  would  check 
this  tendency.  It  would  prevent  the  land  speculators  from 
getting  too  Wg  a  cut  in  on  the  general  and  abounding 
prosperity  that  would  be  sure  to  follow. 

BXBLX  BOONoacica 

The  Bible  commands  us  to  make  evoy  fiftieth  year  a 
year  of  jubilee  when  debt-ridden  and  distressed  humanity 
should  be  unburdened  and  given  a  new  start.  Along  essen- 
tially the  lines  that  I  have  suggested,  the  people  of  Ohio 


couM  establish  a  year  of  jubilee.  I  would  like  to  propose 
to  them  a  constitutional  amendment  which  would  oonimit 
the  State  to  nothing  less  than  this  policy.  The  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  assures  us  that  we  shall  have  all  thtogs  needful 
if  we  will  do  the  will  of  God. 

To  hate  needless  poverty,  to  suffer  In  sympathy  for  the 
masses  of  Jobless  and  undeipaid  people,  to  believe  that  they 
could  be  emancipated,  to  work  for  their  emancipation,  this  is 
noble,  even  if  you  do  not  want  to  call  it  godlike.  We  need 
a  faith  which  is  both  economic  and  religious.  We  need  an 
economics  which  is  aflame  with  religious  emotion. 

I  wish  the  new  militant  labor  movement  in  Ohio  could  be 
fired  with  this  faith  that  we  could  establish  a  fine  republic 
of  labor  if  we  only  dared  to  try. 

APPBAI.  >aOK  BTJUSS  TO  PBOPLB 

Ttie  rulers  of  the  Nation  do  not  want  any  so^  diange. 
We  must  go  to  the  people.  Suppose  after  2,000  years  the 
masses  of  the  plain  peoirie  of  a  great  C(»nmonwealth  like 
Ohio  could  really  believe  in  that  great  gospel  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  on  earth.  Suppose  we  could  believe  in  ourselves 
enough  to  use  our  sovereign  power  to  build  this  kingdom  of 
lMX>therhood  for  ourselves  and  our  children  here  and  now. 

Well.  I  keep  hoping  that  we  may  get  this  marriage  of 
ecomunic  sense  and  religious  fervcu-.  For  myself.  I  feel  that 
I  should  make  every  election  an  appeal  to  the  better  angels 
of  our  nature,  to  this  faith  in  the  possibility  of  real  Justice 
and  brotherhood  on  this  earth. 

This  fall  we  are  electing  hi  Cincinnati  nine  coundlmen  at 
large.  I  would  like  to  make  even  that  councilmanic  election 
such  a  crusade  for  social  Justice.  I  want  to  find  a  few 
candidates  who  will  say  that  they  are  for  this  program  that 
I  propose.  I  hope  we  may  say  to  the  people  of  Cincinnati 
this  fall  "If  you  believe  in  this  program,  if  it  appeals  to  your 
mind  and  heart,  vote  for  these  candidates."  We  might  be 
surprised  at  the  result.  I  beUeve  that  the  masses  are  hungry 
for  such  a  message.  I  believe  that  the  hour  has  come.  Tlie 
fields  are  white  imto  the  harvest.  Perhaps  that  Cincinnati 
election  will  prove  that  democracy's  hour  has  struck,  that  tho 
year  of  Jubilee  is  near. 


The  Wage-Hour  BUI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  * 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  BRADLEY 

OF  PENNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  21  {legislative  day  of  Friday.  Aug.  20),  1937 


COBBEBPOMDENCE  WITH  LABOR  OBOAMIZATTONS 


Mr.  BRADI^Y:  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
^^ch  I  have  received.  I  desire  to  extend  my  remaiiu  and 
include  therein  correspondence  between  mys^  and  officials 
of  various  labor  organizations: 


Penhstlvakxa  Pedbutiok  op  Iwuna, 

HarrUburg.  Pa,  JToy  13,  tiST. 
Hon.  ICiCHAB.  J.  Bbadlst, 

House  Office  BuOding.  Waahington.  D.  C. 
Dbax  CoMGKBBSMAiv  BsADLKT:  You  mAj  be  sure  your  syinpatlietlo 
position  wltb  regard  to  labor  and  social  leglalatlon  Is  voy  mvoh 
appreciated  by  tbe  FederaUon  of  Labor. 
Sincerely, 

JoBK  A.  Pruxzpb, 
President,  Pennaylvania  Federation  of  Labor. 

LABors  Non-Pabtisan  Lsaguk  of  Pnni>TX.VAiaA. 

HarrUburg.  Pa..  August  Z,  19ST. 
Hon.  V^**"*"-  J.  Bbadlet, 

Vntted  States  Congress.  Washington.  D.  C. 
DBAS  ComaoMBBMjkJH  Bbaduet:  It  Is  very  fine  to  have  your  letter 
with  endoeure,  showing  your  signatiire  to  tbe  tappeal  addrasaad 
to  your  ooUeagues,  and  reference  to  the  report  in  the  Philadelphia 
Record,  all  showing  that  you  have  been  strlvlac  most  IntenalTely 
to  have  the  wage  and  hotxr  blU  enacted. 
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Tb*  bfll  went  thnnigh  the  Senate  by  troth  «  good  vote  that  tt 
la  to  be  hoped  an  entirely  lound  act  will  be  the  result  of  your 
effort*. 

On  bdialf  at  the  large  numbov  who  are  to  be  benefited  by  your 
qdendld  stand,  tt  ti  a  real  pleasure  to  offer  our  gratification  and 
^n^reciatlon. 

Very  truly  yours. 

P.  T.  Faoak, 
fftste  Chairvum,  Labon  Non'Fartiaan  League  of  PeniuylvanUu 

AmaxcAX  FcDounoir  or  Labob, 
PMladelpMa,  Pa.,  Auguat  3, 1937. 
Jbm.  ICicRAB.  J.  ftuiOiXr. 
Houee  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
UmtM  8ni:  X  have  Just  read  with  great  interest  the  story  in  to- 
day's Philadelphia  Record  of  your  reply  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
to  Repreeentatlve  KorruAK. 
Needless  to  say  I  enjoyed  tt. 

Sndosed  Is  a  marked  copy  of  the  new  American  Federation  of 
Labor  wgan  in  this  city.    X  thought  this  might  Interest  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Priup  B.  Wagnek, 
Editorial  Board.  American  Federation  of  Labor  News. 

I^UKX'S  NOMPABTISAM  XjBACTTS  OF  PsmtSTLVAKIA. 

Barrisburg.  Pa.,  August  19, 1937. 
HOn.  ICkhabl  J.  Bbaolst, 

United  States  Congress.  Washington.  D.  C. 
DoAM  CoNousBMAH  Bbaolbt:  Your  vote,  TOlce.  and  worlc  for  the 
uncut  appn^nlatlcm  for  the  National  Ijabor  Relations  Board  is 
hl^y  ocxnmendable  and  raises  our  hopes  that  the  Government  will 
continue  exerting  itself  to  harmonise  labor  relations  and  stabilize 
industrial  conditions  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  Nation. 
Very  truly  yours. 

P.  T.  Pa«iak. 
State  Chairman,  Labor's  Nonpartisan  League  of  Pennsylvania. 
Kindest  personal  regards.— P.  T.  F. 

AVGUST  10.  1937. 
BOn.  William  Osxair, 

President.  Amerioan  PederaUon  of  Labor. 

A.  r.  of  L.  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dkab  Ilk.  GmxBi:  X  wish  to  acknowledge  yoiur  letter  of  August  9. 
conveying  to  me  the  attitude  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
with  regard  to  the  pending  wage  and  hour  bill  as  reported  by 
the  House  Labor  Oommlttee. 

X  assure  jrou  It  is  my  Intention  to  support  this  bill,  as  I  am 
fundamentally  Interested  in  secinrlng  the  greatest  benefits  possible 
for  the  working  people  at  our  country.  For  the  reason  that  I 
have  malntfiined  a  imlon  card  as  a  matter  of  seiftiment,  although 
Z  have  not  worked  at  my  craft  for  over  12  years.  I  feel  that  I 
have  a  personal  Interest  In  legislation  of  this  kind,  and  am 
anxious  that  the  best  possible  bill,  from  the  standpoint  of  labor, 
be  enacted. 

Thanking  you  very  much  for  writing  me.  and  with  kindest 
legards.  X  am 

Qardlally  yoursw 

ICrbaxl  J.  Bbadlst. 


James  P.  Bochanan 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  L.  GARRETT 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturdaw.  August  21  (legislative  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20),  1937 

On  tha  Ufa.  eharaeter.  and  public  service  of  the  late  Representa- 
tive JAioca  P.  BocHANAK  of  Tcxas 


Mr.  OARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  passing  of  the 
Hon.  Jamxs  p.  B0CHAXAH  this  House  lost  from  its  roster  a 
xnember  who  had  for  jrears  labored  with  all  his  might  for  the 
best  interests  of  this  Nation,  and  on  the  occasion  of  his 
manorial  we  pause  to  pay  a  tribute  to  him  who  had  done 
so  much,  and  who  had  so  faithfully  lived  up  to  his  code  of 
a  life  of  servioe. 

Senrlce  ts.  and  it  should  be.  the  keystone  of  every  public 
life.  It  is  well  for  those  in  the  mart  and  the  commerce  of  the 
woild  to  delve  and  strive  for  the  dollars  which  are  their 
reward.  It  was  so  intended  in  the  formation  of  our  eiviliza- 
tlOD.  Tboae  who  work  can  claim  the  rewards  of  their  labors. 
JsMMM  P.  BuouxaH  did  ncA  wcffk  for  dollars.  He  woite^  for 
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the  love  of  work,  for  the  success  which  comes  from  work  well 
done.  And  his  reward  is  in  the  life  of  service  which  he  gave 
his  country,  service  spent  In  grubbing  sunong  the  files  of  his 
committee  to  put  the  dollars  which  this  Government  had 
taken  from  Its  workers  In  taxes  to  the  best  uses  and  for  the 
most  lasting  good  for  its  people. 

Jamks  p.  Buchanan  gave  his  life  in  this  service.  There  is 
no  need  to  extoll  his  virtues,  there  is  no  reward  which  can 
be  given  for  those  labors,  and  there  Is  no  medal  of  merit 
which  can  ever  grace  his  life  which  will  equal  the  works 
which  he  has  done,  the  service  which  he  has  rendered,  and 
the  life  of  sacrifice  which  he  has  lived.  In  the  records  of 
that  committee.  In  the  archives  of  this  Nation,  and  in  the 
influence  of  his  rulings  he  will  live  through  the  ages  as  a 
man  who  labored  unceasingly,  who  lived  his  service,  and  who 
died  on  the  field  of  honor — a  soldier  of  service,  living  for, 
honoring,  and  adorning  the  halls  of  those  who  as  the  least 
among  us  have  become  amongst  those  who  are  great. 


John  J.  McSwain 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  PETE  JARMAN 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26,  1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  John  J.  McSwAnr, 
late  a  Representative  from  South  Carolina 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  our  late  colleague,  John  J.  McSwain,  by  Hon. 
Ellison  D.  Smith,  Senator  from  South  Carolina: 

I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
my  friend.  John  J.  McSwain.  He  was  in  every  sense  a  man,  not 
perfect  but  very  human,  clean  in  thought  and  In  his  relation  to 
his  fellow  men,  thoroughly  faithful  to  his  mental  convictlona, 
and  was  in  my  estimation  among  the  best  Representatives  my 
State  has  sent  to  the  Congress.  Certainly,  with  these  character- 
istics I  was  very  fond  of  him,  both  as  a  Congressman  and  as  a 
personal  friend. 


The  Antilynching  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  BRADLEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  21  (legislative  day  of  Friday.  Aug.  20),  19S7 


LETTER  FROM  WALTER  WHTTB 


Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  unanimous  con- 
sent which  I  have  received  I  desire  to  extend  my  remarks 
and  Include  therein  the  following  letter  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Walter  White,  secretary  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People: 

National  Association  »ok  th« 
AmrANcciczNT  or  Coloszd  Pxoplk, 

New  YoBK.  April  20,  1937. 
Mt  Deas  Concsessman  Bradlet:  The  board  of  directors  of  the 
N.  A.  A.  C.  P.  instructs  me  to  express  to  you  its  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  your  vote  for  the  Oavagan  antilynching  bill  on  AprU 
15.  We  sincerely  hope  that  as  the  years  go  by  you  wlU  be  In- 
creasingly proud  of  your  handiwork  In  stamping  out  this  most 
terrible  of  American  crimes. 

Any  help  or  advice  that  you  may  be  able  to  give  In  the  effort 
to  secure  passage  by  the  Senate  wlU  be  deeply  appreciated. 
Ever  sincerely. 

— —  ~-.  Walter  Whits.  Secretary. 

WW:  DW 

Bon.  Michael  J.  Bbaolst. 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  O. 
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p.  8.— Enclosed  Is  the  first  of  a  series  of  press  releases  going  to 
200  colored  newspapers,  404  branches  of  the  N.  A.  A.  C.  P.,  a^ 
to  organizations  cooperating   on   the   antl-lynchlng   bUl^ — ^W.W. 


James  Couzens — Humanitanan 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  TRANSUE 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  August  21  (legislative  day  of  Friday.  Aug.  20),  1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Jambs  Coozens, 
late  a  Senator  from  Michigan 

Mr.  TRANSUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fitting  and  proper  that 
before  this  session  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  is  termi- 
nated that  we  of  Michigan,  who  knew  the  late  Senator 
Jamxs  Couzens  as  a  neighbor,  friend,  industrialist,  statesman, 
and,  above  all,  a  great  humanitarian,  should  add  our  humble 
voices  to  the  eulogistic  paean  that  is  evoked  by  his  name. 

Cold  and  inanimate  type  is  not  the  proper  medium  of  ex- 
pression for  a  true  appreciation  of  Michigan's  great  Sena- 
tor, whose  memory  is  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
he  loved  and  helped.  To  Senator  Couzens  the  afflictions  of 
others  was  an  inspiration  to  do  something  to  make  their 
lives  brighter.  And  today  the  metaphorical  beacon  light 
that  best  illuminates  the  memory  of  Senator  Couzens  is  the 
fervent  gleam  in  the  eyes  of  boys  and  girls  whose  lives  he 
reclaimed  from  utter  hopefulness. 

Have  you  seen  the  dull  despair  of  pitiful  childish  faces 
doomed  to  handicapped  lives,  and  have  you  seen  the  mirac- 
ulous transformation  in  those  same  faces  when  hope,  that 
seemed  forever  banned,  returned?  In  thousands  of  cases 
Senator  Coxtzens  was  responsible  for  this  almost  mystical 
metamorphosis.  His  donations,  amounting  to  milllCMis  of 
dollars,  for  crippled  and  underprivileged  children  created  an 
enduring  memorial  that  truly  reflects  the  great  love  of 
Senator  Couzens  for  humanity.  He  did  not  need  other 
people's  money  to  bring  sunshine  into  lives  destined  for  the 
shadows.  He  gave  prodigally  of  his  own  vast  fortune  so 
that  handicapped  children  might  be  searched  for  and  f oimd 
in  the  cities  and  villages  and  on  the  farms.  And  after  these 
children  were  found  they  were  given  the  benefit  of  the  ut- 
most science  and  skilled  medical  and  surgical  care  could 
provide. 

Michigan  knew  James  Coxtzens  as  a  great  industrialist 
and  an  outstanding  mayor  of  dynamic  Detroit.  The  Nation 
knew  Senator  Couzens  as  a  great  statesman.  And  the 
world  knew  Jim  Couzens  as  a  really  great  man  who  achieved 
the  goal  of  all  greatness  by  making  this  world  a  better 
world  because  he  had  lived. 


Activities  and  Work  of  Executive  Departments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  August  20,  1937 


STATEMENTS  CX)VERINO  ACTIVmES  OP  VARIOUS  GOVERN- 
MENT AGENCIES 


Mr.  BARKLET.    Mr.  President,  in  accordance  with  the 
permission  granted  me  on  August  20 — Congressional  Rkcoso, 

LXXZI— Api 


page  9451—1  offer  for  insertion  in  the  Recoks,  as  part  of 
my  remarks,  a  statement  covering,  respectively,  farm  income 
and  farm  progress.  1932-36,  rehabilitation,  soil,  forests,  live- 
stock defense,  commodity  futures  markets,  and  roads. 
The  statement  follows: 

I.  iNcom 
rtMU.  PBOoass  m  th>  umnB  btatss,  it3»-s«* 

Pann  cash  Income  up  85  percent  •  •  •  farm  prices  up  78 
percent  •  •  •  lorced  farm  sales  cut  to  half  •  •  •  farm 
wage  rates  up  75  percent  •  •  •  farm  real-estate  values  up 
16  percent.  Such  Is  the  record  of  agricultural  progress  to  tb* 
United  States  durtog  Roosevelt's  first  administration,  1933-36. 

The  attack  through  adjustment  programs  on  the  onetgency 
problem  that  agrlcxilture  faced  prior  to  1933  went  far  toward  mak> 
ing  It  possible  for  the  Nation  to  1936  to  t\im  Its  attention  to  a 
long-time  soil-conssrvation  program. 

Because  of  the  situation  of  the  Nation's  farmers  to  the  spring  at 
1933  the  major  objective  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  was 
to  restore  farm  prices  to  their  pre-war  level  oi  purchasing  power 
and  thereby  to  promote  national  recovery.  Few  this  end  the  pro- 
gram Included  reduction  through  production-adjvistment  programs 
and  other  measures  of  the  price-depressing  surpluses  of  major 
agricultural  products  that  had  piled  up  by  early  1933.  Increased 
production  of  soil -improving  and  erosion-preventing  crops  was 
made  possible  and  was  encouraged  through  meanires  adopted 
under  the  act,  but  not  until  the  emergency  problem  was  at  least 
partially  solved  to  1936  could  the  raising  of  farm  prices  and  th« 
control  of  surpluses  be  subordinated  to  soil  conservation  as  the 
paramount  objective  of  the  Nation's  agricultural  program. 

AcaicuLTuas's  shabk  or  national  xnookx  t.abo»» 

Between  1932  and  1936  agriculture's  contribution  to  the  na- 
tional income  rose  from  6.7  of  the  total  to  an  estimated  10.8 
percent.  Agriculture's  contribution  to  1936  was  very  slightly 
higher  than  to  1929. 

VAKM   INOOaCS  VP 

From  Its  low  potot  of  $4,377,000,000  to  l^M.  cash  Income  from 
farm  production  rose  steadily,  until  in  1936  it  reached  what  was 
then  the  post-depression  pesJk  of  approximately  $8,100,000,000  to- 
cluding  Government  pajrments.  This  was  about  85  percent 
larger  than  the  1932  tocome  and  was  less  than  one-quarter  short 
of  the  1929  standard.  Of  the  1936  tocome.  Government  payments 
on  that  year's  production  accounted  for  about  $400,000,000,  or  6 
percent,  not  all  of  which  had  been  disbursed  by  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Durtog  the  first  half  of  1937  cash  tocome.  tocludlng  Govern- 
ment payments,  based  on  farm  marketings,  aggregated  $3,833,- 
000,000.  which  was  16  percent  more  than  the  corresponding  figure 
for  the  first  half  of  1936. 

Cash  income  available  tor  farm  family  living,  after  deductions 
for  wages,  operattog  expenses,  taxes,  and  toterest,  tocreaaed  even 
more  rapidly  durtog  the  4-year  soan  than  did  cash  tocome  as  a 
whole.  Cash  tocone  available  for  living  from  1932  producUcm  was 
$1,473,000,000.  From  1936  production  it  was  $4,475XNX),000.  TWs 
was  204  percent  above  its  1932  depression  low  and  wlthto  8  per- 
cent of  its  1929  level. 

On  this  basis,  although  farm  population  increased  about  838j000 
from  1932  to  1936,  per-capita  cash  tocome  available  rose  from 
$48  to  $141  during  this  period. 


PURCHASING    POWCB 


UP 


The  gain  to  tocome  during  this  period  was  somewhat  offset  by 
an  tocrease  in  prices  of  things  farmers  buy. 

Allowing  for  an  increase  of  16  percent  to  prices  farmers  pay  for 
ctxnmodlties  and  services  used  to  living  and  production,  the  piir- 
chasing  power  of  cash  income  from  farm  production  was  60  per- 
cent greater  to  1936  than  in  1932.  Allowtog  for  an  tocrease  of  13 
percent  in  prices  farmers  pay  for  thtogs  used  to  living,  the  pur- 
chasing pow«-  of  cash  toc(»ne  available  for  living  was  169  percent 
greater  in  1936  than  in  1932.  Prices  paid  for  commodities  used  to 
llvtog  had  not  advanced  q\ilte  as  rapidly  as  prices  paid  for  Items 
used  to  productiim. 

PABM  pucb  icovz  UP 

The  yearly  average  price  of  farm  products  as  a  whole  Increased 
75  percent  during  the  4-year  period,  rising  from  65  percent  of  the 
pre-war  level  to  114  percent.  The  low  potot  occurred  to  February 
and  March  1933  when  farm  prices  were  only  56  percent  of  the  pre- 
war level.  In  July  1937  they  averaged  125  percent  of  that  level. 
These  figures  do  not  Include  rental  and  benefit  payments. 

Although  prices  that  farmers  pay  Tor  the  things  they  buy  rose 
16  percent  fnxn  1932  to  1936,  the  exchange  value  per  unit  of  farm 
products  tocreased  from  61  percent  of  the  pre-war  level  to  1982  to 
92  percent  to  1936  and  to  94  percent  to  July  1937.  In  short,  farm 
disparity  was  lessened  by  51  percent  durtog  the  1033-36  period, 
but  farm  prices  were  still  8  percent  short  of  the  psrlty  goal  set 
forth  to  the  Agzlctdtural  Adjustment  Act. 


1  Although  major  emphasis  to  this  p^;>er  has  been  placed  on  the 
1932-86  period,  figures  for  1937  have  been  Inserted  wherever  "^^ 
slble. 
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Prloe  changes  cm  eertadn  Important  fann  eommoiUtlM  are  ahown 
tn  tbm  foUowlng  table: 
Avenge  jirkxe  received  by  United  SUOea  fmmun.  If 32,  19M,  and 

July  1937* 


Commodity 

Unit 

1982 

(annual) 

19S6 

JnlylS, 
1937 

Wkfiat 

Bushel 
Bushel. 

Bushel 

Buitol 

10.382 
.819 
.157 
.221 
.281 
.434 
.106 
.065 

o.a»3 

•^17 
.506 
3.44 
4.07 
6.00 
4.40 
.43 
.111 
.206 
.142 
L27 

to.  OUT 
.903 
.443 
.80 
.806 
.794 
.215 
.123 
1.113 
11.03 
1.01 
9.13 
6.00 
7.58 
7.62 
.80 
.15 
.292 
.317 
L86 

$L128 

Com. 

Oats 

Iwtey 

1.181 
.425 
.644 
.81 

Buck  what                           ,   , 

1.008 

Toteeoo 

Cotton 

PotatOM 

Bay  (aU)  loom. 

Applm— 
Hof> 

Pound.    

Poand 

Bashel 

Ton 

Bushel 

HonAedweisht. 
HundredweiKht. 
Hondiedweifht. 
Hondredweicht. 

Bushel 

Poand.. 

Pound 

Domo — 

Hondredweifht. 

.27 

.124 

0.804 

9.48 

1.124 

ia70 

ruSimUtlm 

7.46 

VMlealTM. 

Trvnhf 

8.25 
8.50 

Rm  (rom^  LooiBian«)_ 

BntMr 

.80 

.153 

.201 

Fum 

.194 

ttdt  firhiilmhi) 

LSI 

>  Crop  year  lor  ante,  and  oaleodar  year  kr  livestock  and  product!. 
•  PieteinHT. 

In  1996  wben  a  consumer  qient  a  dollar  for  68  sheeted  foods 
eomblned  tbe  farmer  received  44  cents  as  his  tibate  at  that  dollar, 
^compared  to  SS  cents  tn  1983. 

raoDocnoif  or  AcaicoLTinui.  pbooucts,  issa-se 

Tbs  volume  of  all  agrlcultureal  production  in  the  United  States 
durli«  the  span  of  adjustment  (1938-36)  was  atxmt  84.5  percent 
of  the  average  volume  produced  in  the  years  1934-29.  Total  pro- 
duction feU  from  100  poreent  of  the  1934-29  average  In  1932  to  97 
percent  of  that  average  in  1933.  to  94  percent  in  1934,  to  92  per- 
cent In  193S.  and  to  98  percent  In  1086.  In  1984,  because  of  the 
drought,  total  production  of  all  crops  fell  to  a  poet-war  low  of  70 
percent  of  the  1934-39  average:  but  this  was  offset  by  the  unusually 
tadfe  markitlngs  of  livestock  forced  on  the  market  by  the  drought, 
which  brought  the  production  of  livestock  and  prodnets  to  a  post- 
war peak  of  113  percent  of  the  1934-39  average. 

For  various  groups  of  commodities  production  vsrled  conslder- 
abty  during  the  4-year  period  1938-86.  Tlie  1938-36  average  pro- 
duction of  grains  and  cotton  and  cottonseed  was  considerably  below 
the  1934-39  average,  the  drou^t  year  1984  being  the  low  point. 
Production  of  fruits.  vegetaMes.  and  truck  crops  vras  above  that 
average.  For  all  crops,  productl<m  averaged  about  80  percent  of 
the  1934-39  level.  The  1933-36  producUon  of  Uvestock  and  Uve- 
■toek  products  wss  more  than  the  1934-39  average  by  about  6  per- 
cent. In  the  ease  of  meat  animals,  however,  this  slaughter  was 
miintatned  at  the  expense  of  Inventories.  Index  numbers  for  the 
volttoke  of  agricultural  production  for  the  different  groups  of  com- 
modlUM  are  shown  following: 

Index  itsmbera  of  the  volume  of  agrleultural  pnduetion  for  tale  ot 
far  eoneumptUm  in  the  farm  homie,  i919-i€  * 

(19at-3»-10l4 


1M4_ 
MB&.- 
ItM*. 
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44 
71 
AS 


II 


M 

101 
90 
111 
115 
101 


E 
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ns 

113 
106 

no 

134 
141 
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64 

n 
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I 
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90 
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70 
86 
81 
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101 

106 
106 
117 
M 
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106 
110 
110 
UO 

110 
110 
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106 
106 
106 
102 

09 
102 


"23 
SS 

II 


104 
107 
109 
112 
98 
106 
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101 
100 
97 
94 
92 
95 


indeK  munbars  are  besed  on  eatimstes  of  nrodoetioa  of  farm  prodacta  for 

ptkm  tai  tho  iKm  borne.    Prodoote  M  to  livestock,  need  for  med 

el  prednetkn,  are  mot  tnrtoded,    Calendar-year  prodaetion  of 

llvertock  pndueti  ia  eempated  with  crop  pcodoetton  of  the  i 


Xacb  p»p  taideK  M  veU  aa  the  total  is  obtaiMd  by  moklplTiaf  the  yearly  guantitlw 
by  a  lia4-J9  avence  bom  prioe  leceived  by  prsdooers  lor  eaeb  of  the  oommoditiae,  and 
the  mm  of  these  yearly  vatom  at  averace  prioas,  divklad  by  the  cuneBPuuding  aver- 
iordw  period  1994-30  taken  aaun.    The  coomoditiM  indndad  in  oonstniet- 
eeuhlbuted  aboat  98  pereest  of  the  gram  Ineoma  lh«  agricaltural 
the  years  im-3aL   The  oommoditim  tndodad  in  eadi  irmp  are: 


-wheat,  earn.  oats,  barley,  rye^  buckwheat,  llansed,  rice,  grain  sorgbam; 
fciritsaad  legelablm  papes,  applm.  itfiricotB,  pmohm.  peaa.  cranberries.  flcs,Knpe- 
buIt.oaages.  lemons.  ouTes,p(tetoei,sareetpoiatoe8.  dry  edible  beans;  trutt  crops— 
afpiragas.  snap  beans,  beets,  cabbafe.  eantaloaps.  eairots,  canllflower.  celery,  cocom- 
~ lers.  eggplaat.  lettuce.  onioDS.  pees,  peppers,  spinadi.  stiawbwiics.  tomatoea,  water- 
,  catton  and  rwHreneed;  all  oops  iBdade  tobaeeo  sad  bay  in  addithm  to  all 
ttemc  Bioat  animab— cattle,  calves,  sbeep,  lambs,  hogs;  dairy  prodacta— 
1  preaoetluB ' 


mOk  tesH  preanewuB  am  nun  ten  to  calves;  poaltry  pnCRMa— ehtekeoe  and  eggs: 
^livestock  and  Uvestock  prodocts  inctaide  woiA  in  addition  to  the  iivrntodc  «ad 
B^estock  products  mentionod;  the  total  iodas  is  the  oi?«"^twt^  index  of  all  crooa  and 
all  BvMtock  and  Uvwtock  produola. 


IkUmates  Indicate  that  the  number  of  hogs,  Including  pigs  on 
farms,  decreased  from  62,127,000  on  January  1,  1933,  to  394X>4.000 
on  January  1,  1935,  and  recovered  to  42,774,000  by  January  1.  1937. 
The  number  of  cattle  and  calves,  which  was  70,214,000  on  January 
1,  a933.  increased  to  74.262.000  on  January  1.  1934,  and  declined  to 
66.676,000  by  January  1.  1937. 

SUaPLUSIS   WHTTTLED   DOWN 

With  this  lessened  production,  due  mainly  to  the  record-breaking 
1934  drought  and  the  adjustment  programs,  some  of  the  agricul- 
tural surpluses  were  reduced  or  eliminated. 

The  primary  problem  before  American  farmers  in  early  1933  was 
the  reduction  of  these  surpluses,  which  were  weighing  down  farm 
prices.  Much  of  the  general  improvement  in  the  agricultural  situa- 
tion since  then  has  been  made  possible  because  these  surpluses 
were  reduced. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  crop  year  on  July  1,  1937.  the  wheat 
carry-over  had  been  reduced  from  375.500,000  bushels  on  July  1, 
1932  (and  from  the  all-time  high  of  377,900,000  bushels  on  July  1, 
1933).  to  103,300,000  bushels,  not  far  from  "normal."  By  August. 
1.  1937.  the  world  carry-over  of  American  cotton  had  fallen  to, 
roughly,  6.000,000  bales,  whereas  in  1932  it  had  stood  at  12.960,000 
bales.  By  October  1,  1936,  the  com  carry-over  had  declined  to 
178,100,000  bvishels.  As  measured  by  the  7  years  preceding  1933, 
some  186,700,000  bushels  would  have  been  about  average.  At -the 
begiimlng  of  the  1933-34  crop  season  It  had  been  386.100.000 
bushels.  The  nmnber  of  hogs  had  declined  by  about  19,400.000 
head. 

TAMM.  aXAL  XSTATE   VALTTXS  ON  THS  UPTUSM 

By  1937  the  renewed  earning  power  of  the  farm,  as  measured  by 
Increased  farm  Income,  had  reflected  Itself  in  an  upturn  In  farm 
real  estate  values.  The  total  estimated  value  of  all  farm  land  and 
buildings  had  climbed  back  to  135,355,000.000  from  its  1933  low  of 
$30,725,000,000. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  decline  in  farm  real  estate 
values  had  come  to  an  end  in  the  year  ending  March  1933.  At  that 
time  the  estimated  value  per  acre  was  73  percent  of  the  1913-14 
average.  By  the  year  ending  March  1937.  it  had  risen  to  85  per- 
cent of  that  pre-war  average. 

Forced  farm  sales  through  foreclosure  and  other  causes  deo 
cUned,  during  the  same  period,  from  54.1  per  1,000  farms  in  the 
year  ended  March  1933,  to  26.2  per  1,000  farms  for  the  year  ended 
lilarch  1936.  Volimtary  sales  and  trades  of  farms  during  the  sam«  ; 
period  rose  from  16.8  to  24.0  per  1,000  farms.  Comparable  figures 
for  March  1937  are  not  yet  available. 

Farmer  bankruptcies  for  the  year  ending  Jime  30.  1936.  fell  to 
8.642,  the  lowest  since  1922.  This  figure  compares  with  5.91T 
tor  the  fiscal  year  endmg  Jxme  1933. 

nCPSOVKD    rAKM    SrrUATION     KXTKMDS    TO    WAGC    BASNSaa 

The  generally  improved  agricultural  slttiatlon  had  extended  It- 
self by  1936  to  wages  paid  hired  farm  larbor. 

In   1932  farm  wage  rates  as  a  whole   were  86   percent  of  th«  , 
1910-14  average.    In  1933,  they  sank  to  80  percent  of  that  average. 
For  1936,  however,  they  rose  to  107  percent  of  pre-war.    On  July  '' 
1,  1937,  the  flg\ire  stood  at   123  percent  of  the  1910-14  averag*. 

THC    1934    ORCnOHT   EMEBCENCT 

While  the  reduction  In  cotton  and  tobacco  carry-overs  has  been 
largely  due  to  the  adjustment  programs,  the  heavy  reduction  In 
wheat,  com,  and  other  grains  in  1934  and  the  reduction  in  live- 
stock nimibers — a  necessary  accompaniment  of  the  reduction  In 
food  grains  and  pasture — was  largely  due  to  the  drought. 

The  first  problem  In  agricultural  adjustment  was  that  of  sur- 
pluses. The  second  was  the  drought  and  the  shortages  which  It 
brought.  The  nimiber  of  cattle  on  farms  when  the  drought  ap- 
peared was  the  highest  in  more  than  two  decades.  The  drought 
cut  the  supplies  of  water,  feed,  and  forage  supplies  far  below  the 
need  of  these  cattle,  and  producers  were  forced  either  to  sell  their 
stock  without  regard  to  the  effect  on  prices  or  to  let  them  die 
of  thirst  and  starvation. 

The  Government  purchased  12.240,262  head  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats  at  a  cost  of  $119,256,056.  Because  of  starvation  and  thirst, 
approximately  3,950,000  of  these  animals  were  unfit  for  food  pur- 
poses and  were  condemned.  The  remaining  animals  were  given 
to  the  Federal  Surplus  Relief  CorporaUon  for  slaughter  largely 
for  distribution  to  those  on  reUef.  Prom  them  were  obtained 
approximately  766.598.000  pounds  of  beef  and  veal  of  all  kinds. 
20.741,700  poimds  of  mutton,  and  195,000  pounds  of  goat  meat. 
Hides  and  skins  from  these  animals  were  saved  and  utilized  wher- 
ever possible. 

These  livestock  purchases  relieved  commercial  channels  of  the 
pressure  by  the  distressed  stock  and  alleviated  the  glutting  which 
would  have  forced  prices  stUl  lower.  Furthermore,  as  a  result  of 
this  measure,  farmers  whose  cattle  would  otherwise  have  died  on 
the  range  had  money  for  which  to  rebuild  their  herds  on  a  better 
basis,  many  of  the  inferior  animals  having  been  culled  out. 

When  In  the  early  stunmer  of  1934  it  became  apparent  that  for 
the  1935  seedlings  there  would  be  an  acute  deficiency  of  adapted 
varieties  of  seed  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  fiax  in  the  drought  areas. 
the  Agricultural  Adjvistment  Administration  began  a  seed-pm-chase 
program  with  a  $25,000,000  allocation  from  emergency  funds. 
Adapted  varieties  of  seed  were  purchased  and  prepared  for  distri- 
bution during  the  1935  planting  season.  Expenditures  for  seed 
grain.  In  20  States  and  In  Canada,  totaled  $16^1.960.68  thxoush 
December  31.  1935.  o,»«i.»wi«  uuvusa 
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Sales  were  made  for  cash  to  farmers  who  were  able  to  purdiase. 
and  seed  vras  transferred  to  the  Federal  Emergency  Bdlef  Admin- 
istration to  be  used  in  relief. 

The  livestock-  and  seed-purchase  programs  were  only  part  of 
the  relief  brought  to  the  drought-stricken  farmers  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration.  The  benefit  payments  due 
them  imder  the  wheat  and  oom-hog  programs  were  calculated  on 
production  during  a  previous  base  period,  rather  than  on  the  cur- 
rent year's  production,  and  consequently  served  as  a  form  of  crop- 
Income  insurance.  Rental  and  benefit  payments  in  the  33  States 
In  the  drought  area  totaled  $786,593,652.63  at  the  dose  of  1935. 

TBS  mCUGBT  or  1036 

As  of  September  1.  1936,  more  than  1,000  counties  In  23  States 
had  been  officially  designated  as  being  within  the  emergency 
drought  area. 

Efforts^  were  made  in  this  and  other  portions  of  the  afflicted 
a.ea  to  ctishion  the  effect  of  tlie  disaster.  (1)  Work  relief  was  ex- 
tended through  the  Works  Progress  Administration.  (2)  Loans 
were  made  by  the  Resettlement  Administration,  in  addition  to 
those  made  by  other  govercmental  lending  agencies.  (3)  An 
emergency  livestock-purchase  program  was  inaugurated  on  Au- 
gust 3  under  which  drought  (»ttle  were  processed  under  Govern- 
ment contract  and  the  meat  distributed  to  those  on  relief  by  the 
Federal  Surplus  Commoditie.s  Corpc»:ation  through  State  relief 
agencies.  (4)  A  seed -grain -piu'chase  program  was  put  xuider  way. 
The  Farm  Credit  Administnition  agreed  to  advance  not  more 
than  $10,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  from  seven  to  nine  million 
bushels  of  small  grains  adapted  for  growing  in  the  drought  area. 
These  seeds  were  stored  until  spring  and  then  sold  to  farmers  in 
'  the  drought  regions.  (5)  Carlot  shipments  of  feed  and  food  were 
sent  into  the  afBicted  area  at  Government  expense.  In  most  in- 
stances the  commodities  were  obtained  by  the  Commodities 
Purchase  Section  of  the  A.  A.  A.  in  connection  with  the  removal 
of  surpluses  of  these  commodities  from  the  hands  of  growers  and 
distributors.  (6)  Modifications  were  made  in  the  soil  conserva- 
tion program  to  Increase  the  production  of  food,  feed  emergency 
forage  crops,  and  to  enable  payments  to  farmers  who  failed  to 
grow  soil-conserving  crops  tlirough  no  fault  of  their  own.  (7) 
Payments  to  farmers  in  the  drought  area  under  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion and  Domestic  Allottment  Act  provide  a  measure  of  crop- 
Income  Insurance  to  farmers,  as  the  rental  and  benefit  payments 
did  in  the  drought  of  1934. 

son.   CONSXaVATZOM    UNOKB   AGElCULTUKAI.   AOJT78TMBMT   PEOGBAICS 

Two  factors  contributed  to  better  soil  use  during  the  adjust- 
ment years  1933-35.  One  factor  was  Increased  farm  income  and 
prices  which  eased  the  pressure  that  had  forced  farmers  to  mine 
their  soil.  Farm  prices  moved  toward  a  level  high  enough  to 
allow  farmers  to  use  farming  methods  that  would  mamtaln  soil 
fertility,  preserve  their  capltid  investment,  and  in  the  long  run 
maintain  their  incomes  at  better  levels. 

The  other  factor  in  the  trtmd  toward  better  son  uses  was  en- 
couragement given  farmers  by  the  production-adjustment  pro- 
grams to  shift  from  their  plowed  crops  to  feeding  crops  that 
Improve  fertility  and  provide  a  cover  protection  against  erosion. 
For,  while  increasing  farm  prices  was  the  primary  purpose  of  the 
adjustment  programs  and  control  of  production  and  elimination 
of  surpluses  the  means  employed  by  them,  in  operation  they  were 
also  designed  to  encourage  anc:  require  more  carefiil  use  of  land. 

In  1934  a  total  of  35,767.899  acres  rented  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture — about  one-tentli  of  the  Nation's  total  cultivated 
acreage — was  shifted  out  of  tlie  production  of  com,  wheat,  cotton, 
and  tobacco.  In  1935.  production  on  approximately  31,000,000 
acres  was  thus  shifted.  Most  of  this  acreage  was  put  to  uses  that 
tended  to  conserve  and  maintain  its  productivity.  Only  an  insig- 
nificant percentage  was  allowed  to  lie  idle. 

BBBni.T8   or   THS    ISSS    ACRICULTUSAL   CONSXBVATION   PBOGKAK 

In  the  agricultural  conservation  program  for  1936  American 
farmers  have  had,  for  the  first  time,  the  economic  support  and 
protection  of  the  Federal  Government  In  a  cooperative  attack  on 
the  problem  of  soil  erosion  and  soil  depletion  on  the  privately 
owned  farm  lands  of  the  country.  Since  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury Federal  and  State  agencies  have  done  research  and  educa- 
tional work  on  this  problem.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  prob- 
lem have  been  stirveyed.  and  methods  ot  dealing  with  It  have 
been  evolved  and  taught  to  farmers. 

In  1936,  imder  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjtistment 
Administration  programs,  farmers  received  financial  help  which 
met  part  of  the  cost  of  adopting  tested  soil-protecting  and  soil- 
conserving  practices  on  their  own  farms,  and  were  organized  to 
carry  out  a  national  program  designed  to  improve  and  protect 
the  agrlculttiral  resources  of  the  whole  Nation. 

At  the  end  of  1936  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  applications 
of  farmers  for  payment  eamtnl  under  the  1936  program  had  been 
received  and  checked.  Static  Ucal  presentation  of  the  accomplish- 
ments under  the  program  can  be  developed  only  through  esti- 
mates by  the  officials  of  the  Agrlctiltural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion, based  on  the  data  given  in  those  applications.  These  data 
Include  figures  on  diversion  of  acreage  from  soil-depleting  to  soil- 
conserving  crops,  and  on  the  extent  of  other  soil-protecting  and 
soil-conserving  practices  that  have  been  carried  out  by  farmers 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  program. 

Sixty-seven  percent,  or  more  than  288,000.000  acres,  of  the  total 
crop  land  in  the  United  States  was  covered  by  applications  for 
grants  under  the  1936  prognun. 


Approximately  8.000.000  applications  for  grants,  reprawntlng  per- 
hape  4.000,000  farmers  and  baaed  up(m  more  than  4.300,000  wort 
sheets,  haw  been  filed  under  the  1936  program.  Since  more  than 
one  farm  operator  or  owner  may  sometimes  sign  a  single  work  sheet 
or  application,  or  a  single  operator  or  owner  may  sign  more  thMi 
one  work  sheet  and  triplication,  neither  the  number  of  work  sheets 
nor  the  number  of  triplications  necessarily  represents  the  number 
of  indlvldiuds  or  of  farms  concerned  In  the  program. 

The  total  acreage  diverted  from  soU-depleting  crops  amounted  to 
nearly  81.000.000  acres.  Not  all  of  this  diversion  was  the  direct 
result  of  the  sc^-conservation  program.  Drought  desttoyed  large 
acreages  of  Eoll-d^leting  crops.  In  accwdance  with  sound  farm 
management,  farmers  replaced  these  crops  where  posalhle  with 
emergency,  drought-resistant,  soil-conserving  crt^M.  Tbte  program 
placed  a  limit  upon  the  percentage  of  his  soll-defdetlng  acreage 
which  an  individual  farmer  could  be  paid  fcM*  diverting.  In  the 
drought-stricken  area  farmers  frequently  exceeded  this  percentage 
for  which  they  were  {Mdd,  becatise  of  the  loss  of  their  .'orig^ial  plant- 
ings and  their  desire  to  produce  as  much  feed  and  forage  as  possible. 

Of  the  acreage  diverted  from  soil-depleting  crops  in  the  United 
States.  70  percent  was  diverted  from  the  general  soil-depleting  base. 
29  percent  from  the  cotton  base,  and  1  percent  from  the  tobacco 
base. 

,  Soil-building  practices  were  carried  out  on  more  than  53,000,000 
aicres  of  land  in  the  coxmtry  as  a  whole.  There  were  nearly 
34,000,000  acres  of  new  seedings  of  legumes  alone  or  in  mixtures 
and  over  7,500.000  acres  of  green  manure  crops  newly  seeded;  nearly 
2.000.000  acres  of  pasture  were  established  or  Improved:  over 
3,200,000  acres  of  land  received  chemical  fertlliaers;  terracing,  con- 
tour f lUTowlng.  protected  summer  fallow,  and  other  mechanical 
erosion  controls  and  miscellaneous  soll-bviilding  practices  were 
put  into  effect  on  nearly  7.000.000  acres. 

Class  I  payments  were  distributed  approximately  as  follows: 
Sixty-five  percent  for  diversion  from  the  general  base,  38  percent 
for  the  diversion  from  the  cotton  base,  5  percent  for  diversion  from 
the  tobacco  base,  and  less  than  1  percent  each  for  diversion  of 
peanut  acreage  and  for  participation  in  the  special  sugar,  rice,  and 
flax  phases  of  the  program. 

Sixteen  percent  of  the  total  payments  to  farmers  were  for  adop- 
tion of  soU-building  practices.  Of  the  acreage  on  which  these 
practices  were  carried  out  82  percent  was  put  into  new  seedings 
of  soil-improving  cr(^)s.  These  new  seedings  vrere  made  on  nearly 
43.000,000  acres,  of  which  78  prjxent  were  seeded  to  legumes  alone 
or  in  mixtures,  18  percent  to  green-manure  crops,  and  the  remain- 
ing 4  percent  to  grass  mixtures  designed  to  establish  or  Improve 
pasture.  Five  percent  of  the  land  on  which  payments  in  connec- 
tion with  soil-building  practices  were  made  received  applications 
of  lime,  superpho^hate.  or  other  approved  chemical  suppletnents. 
One  percent  of  the  acreage  was  terraced,  and  on  8  percent  contour 
furrowing,  protected  summer  fallow,  or  other  m•r^v^^^n^t^^  erosion- 
control  practices  were  carried  out. 

ACBXCai.TUBE'S  CXUTTBIBUTION  TO  MCOVaaT 

The  attempt  to  restore  farm  income  under  the  Agrlctiltural  Ad- 
justment Act  had  as  its  primary  piu-pose  the  Improvement  of  the 
American  farmer's  sitiution.  But  it  was  also  imdertaken  in  the 
expectation  that  improved  f  azm-bujrlng  power  would  be  passed  on 
to  the  industrial  areas  of  the  country  and  there  further  stimulate 
national  Industrial  recovery. 

The  output  of  factories  using  nonagrlcultural  raw  materials  In- 
creased from  41  percent  of  their  1929  volume  In  1982  to  about 
94  percent  of  their  1929  volume  at  the  end  of  1986.  The  extent 
to  which  this  was  influenced  by  the  stimulus  of  pigcbases  hf 
farmers  is  suggested  by  the  follovring  figures: 

New  automobile  registrations  In  the  United  States  Increased 
flx>m  1.277,000  in  1982  to  1.740.000  in  1933,  to  2,298X100  In  1984.  and 
to  8.255.000  In  1985.  and  to  4,016.000  in  1986.  The  Increase  from 
1982  to  1936  was  214  percent. 

The  value  of  sales  by  two  large  mall-order  houses,  which  do 
a  large  proportion  of  their  btisiness  with  farmcra.  has  $hown 
steady  increases.  The  monthly  average  sales  of  these  firms  were: 
$38,844,000  in  1932:  $39,775,000  in  1938;  $49,639,000  In  1984;  $60.- 
878,000  in  1935:   $74,530,000  in  1986. 

The  value  of  sales  averaged  hl^er  in  1936  than  tn  any  previous 
years  on  records  dating  back  to  1913. 

Tlie  value  of  rural  retail  sales  in  1986  for  the  country  as  » 
whole  was  higher  than  in  any  other  year  since  1939.  The  1936 
sales  value  Increased  82  percent  over  that  in  1933  and  66  percent 
In  1938. 

Fertilizer-tax  tag  sales,  complied  fOT  17  Southern  and  llld- 
weston  States  only,  indicate  Increased  purchases  of  fertUlaer  since 
1983.  During  1933  the  equivalent  tons  ptirchased  In  these  IT 
States  totaled  3342356.  For  1936,  purchases  aggregated  4.780.- 
871  equivalent  tons,  or  an  increase  of  43  percent  over  1988. 

Acomdlng  to  the  American  Petroleum  Institute  gasoline  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  Increased  from  15.440319,000  gal- 
lons In  1988  to  19,617,163.000  gallons  in  1936,  an  Increase  of  IT 
percent. 

Sales  of  new  ordinary  pald-for  life  Insurance  for  the  ootmtry  •• 
a  whole  Increased  from  $6.606333.000  in  1988  to  $7,008380.000  In 
1986.  or  an  Increase  of  6  percent. 

Improved  banfc««g  conditions  are  ftirther  Indications  of  Inc 
business  activity.    Monthly  statements  Issued  by  tbm  FHlsral 
serve  System  indicate  that  debits  to  individxial  accounts  Incrai 
greaUy  fKnn  1983  to  1986.    For  1983  debits  In  141  cant«a  throuth- 
<mt  tbe  United  8totes  toUOed  $322366347300.    By 
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Cbeae  rcportlnK  centen  stood  sk  ttt8,e06.9M,000,  or  SS  percent  titovt 
tbe  19S2  llgura. 

AeoordUig  to  tbe  Vedenl  Peeerw  Boatd.  the  N»tlon%  bank  de- 
posits climbed  to  $n.T01,0OOX)00  on  DeoemlMr  81.  1036.  Tbe  In- 
firoesii  In  total  deposits  was  •15.1M.OOO,000.  or  88  percent  over 
deposits  on  December  80.  1888.  Dqwstts  wltb  mutoal  ssflnfs 
banks  and  member  banks  of  the  Federal  PBeerve  System  were 
described  as  doae  to  the  largest  TOhnne  on  record. 

The  nmnber  of  all  commercial  failnrea  dropped  steadUy  and 
iKridly  from  1833  throoi^h  1986.  Prom  19368  in  1983.  such  faOores 
declined  to  11.784  In  1884.  to  11^0  In  1886.  and  to  8.186  tn  1886. 
Ocmmerelal  failures  in  1986.  therefore,  amoanted  to  only  46  percent 
of  thoee  m  1983. 

Other  Indexes  Show  farther  Improvement.  Kstlmstes  by  the 
Boieaa  of  Labor  SUtlstlcs  Indicate  that  expenditures  for  building 
opsratlons  m  868  Identical  dtlss  througbout  the  United  States 
acBTSfatad  8407.800.000  In  1888.  compared  with  81.160.700.000  in 
1886.    Tbls  represents  an  Iim  usee  of  186  percent. 

XB^iloymcnt  and  pay  raUs  m  mannf actorlng  indnstrtes  are  also 
on  the  upturn.  Tbe  average  number  of  persons  employed  In  these 
-tndartrtss  Jumped  ftam  a  low  of  6.488.000  In  1933  to  7.093.000  In 
1986,  thereby  Increasing  40  psroent.  During  the  same  psiod.  the 
average  weekly  pay  roll  of  theee  Industries  rose  from  894346.000 
to  8167346j000  or  78  percent. 

Inoeassd  Inecms  Is  rsflseted  tn  many  other  ways.  Beetrie  re- 
Mgerator  sales  of  household  models  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 
M  reported  by  the  UUeon  Electric  Institute,  advanced  from  769.666 
hi  1988  to  84)79.886  In  1936.  an  Increase  of  170  percent. 

The  nmnber  of  iliiiiMieHi  eleetrle  service  customers  In  the  Tlblted 
States,  Indudlng  reeidenttal  and  farm  eerfleee,  roee  from  30,064.000 
OB  December  81.  1983.  to  31366.000  by  the  end  <rf  1836.  a  gain  of 
10  percent.  Tbe  following  table,  based  on  figures  of  the  Bectrle 
Xnstttnts  and  Aowlng  the  number  of  farms  served  by  electric  light 
and  power  companies,  reveals  similar 


Numlter  of  forma  aerved 


1983 

1933 

1834.- 

1886 

1886 


81— 


708.449 

718,658 

.-  748.864 


788.798 

. 916. 000 

This  repreeents  an  Increase  from  1983  to  1936  of  39  percent  for 
the  country  as  a  whcde.  Tbe  above  figures  do  not  Include  Indi- 
vidual farm-Ilgbtlng  plants. 

In  a  recent  study  of  raUroad-ftel|!ht  waybills  of  carlot  shipments 
cf  manufactured  and  industrial  commodities  originating  in  16 
Industrial  northeastern  States  and  delivered  by  16  principal  rail- 
roads to  the  S3  predominantly  agricultural  States,  sh^mients  were 
Shown  to  launass  from  8388368300  pounds  for  the  year  ending 
June  80.  1833.  to  18343383300  pounds  in  the  year  ending  June 
80.  1935.    This  represents  an  increaae  of  60  percent. 

ShlpmentB  of  mmmfwlittrs  used  by  fkrmem  m  production  in- 
creased in  this  pcrtod  by  166  percent,  txom  947361300  pounds  to 
666306300  pomtds.  Ineludsd  in  this  grovqp  were  farm  Implements 
and  macblaery.  shipments  of  which  Incrssasd  by  809  percent,  from 
71387300  pounds  to  800386,000  pounds.  Shipments  of  tractors 
and  parts  increased  by  808  percent,  from  86.490.000  pounds  to  147.- 
006300  pounds,  mrs  and  fencing  Increased  txom  186378300 
pounds  to  196.768,000  pounds,  or  by  64  percent. 

Domestic  and  personal  goods  used  to  large  quantities  by  fWmers 
showed  an  IXKreaae  of  99  pereent.  Thsss  totalsd  686311300  pounds 
m  the  first  year  covered  by  the  sorvay,  and  1364^409300  pounds  in 
the  last  yesr  of  the  survey.  AmoDg  the  commodities  which  showed 
substantial  Inetcases,  ranging  up  to  860  perosnt  were  furniture, 
Inetiidlng  isfUgeisfnra  and  stoees  and  hsatsrs.  carpets  and  lino- 
leum, electrical  i^ypllances.  fuznacsi^  pluinbeis'  fltMngs  and  flz- 
tnies,  and  slothing. 

Incieassd  shipmeiits  to  the  agricultural  States  were  not  «n"«h**^ 
to  prodaets  used  on  the  fsim  or  in  the  home.  Tbe  imgnoved 
parehaatng  power  of  termeis  and  othsrs  was  reflected  In  increased 
ibipments  of  commodities  ussd  In  tndostiy  and  coaamarce.  Vbr 
thto  entire  conuDerdal  and  industrial  graiq>.  shipments  totaled 
91779331,000  pounds  in  the  earlier  year  and  4369396300  pounds 
iB  tlM  latsr  year.  Ootstonrtlng  In  this  graiq>  were  steel  and  iron 
piodusts.  shipments  of  whlA  incresasd  from  1397387.000  pounds 
to  1317381300  pounds,  or  by  87  percent.  Hhlpiiiento  of  electrical, 
road,  refrigerating,  and  other  commercial  and  industrial  machinery 
liilfsssril  from  176394300  pounds  to  S69384300  pounds,  or  by  48 
psroent.  Baglnes  of  all  ^pes  Inersased  from  69396300  pounds  to 
141349300  pounds,  or  by  196  psresnt.  A  long  Ust  of  other  oom- 
BMdtttas  ossd  In  commsroe  and  Uidusiry  rtwwed  similar  improve- 
ments. 

A  fourth  grotv.  consisting  of  goods  ussd  generally  on  fkrme.  in 
homee.  and  to  Industry  Inereaeed  firam  4377366300  pounde  to 
T3d9379u000  pounds,  or  by  61  psnenk.  Tbe  largeet  item  listed  m 
this  group  was  nasollne  and  petroleum  products,  shipments  of 
whlefa  tnef eased  trom  1,467396300  pounds  to  1388.786300  pounds. 
or  by  86  psrosnt.  Automobiles  and  thdr  psits  and  arrwssinlijs 
bulked  next  largest,  increasing  from  889390300  pounds  to  9387.- 
488306  pounds,  or  by  186  psresnt.  Shipments  of  motor  trucks,  of 
which  about  37  percent  are  ussd  by  fsrmsn,  according  to  the 
Dill  sail  of  ttie  Census,  inemssd  frosn  16379300  f^'^if*^^  to 
84391300  pounds,  or  by  104  psroent.  Shipments  of  battsrtss 
Jgf  47  pwmsMt,  ftam  88386300  pmilids  to  78j8W300 
o«hsr  products  In  this  gsnsial  group 


and  paper  prodxicts.  which  Increased  trom  566.350,000  pounds  to 
713.034,000  pounds,  or  36  percent;  glass  and  glassware  from  188,- 
358.000  potmdfi  to  259375,000  pounds,  or  38  percent;  and  tin  and 
products  from  855,950,000  pounds  to  430.568.000  pounds,  or  31 

percent.  ^  ^  ^^ 

Some  individual  items  In  the  survey  showed  decreases,  but  these 
were  more  than  offset  by  the  items  which  showed  increases,  so 
that  the  general  average  was  substantially  higher  in  the  3  years 
after  the  recovery  program  began. 

The  significant  fact  brought  out  is  that  increase  of  purchasing 
power  in  an  area  that  Is  largely  agricultural  has  a  direct  effect  on 
business  activity  and  employment  in  regions  heavily  industri- 
alised. The  increased  farm  purchasing  power  provided  a  stinuilus 
which  was  transmitted  from  those  regions  to  the  States  whero 
industry  Is  centered. 

n.   RSHASnJTATIOir 

The  Resettlement  Administration's  program  of  rehabllltatlan  and 
bettor  land  use  grew  out  of  a  condition  first  recognized  by  the 
New  Deal.  That  was  the  fact  that  the  lower  third  of  our  farm 
peculation,  measured  according  to  Income,  were  growing  steadily 
poorer,  and  by  their  unprofitable  farming  operations  were  causing 
a  great  waste  of  the  Nation's  land  and  economic  resources. 

The  remarkable  scientific  advances  In  agriciUture  developed  by 
the  Department's  technical  experts  during  past  years  have  been 
of  little  value  to  this  poorer  element  among  the  fanners.  They 
could  afford  neither  to  study  nor  MV^T  the  sclentiflc  principles  of 
modem  agriculture.  Instead  of  prog'esBlng  with  other  farmers 
toward  bigger  crop  yields  and  better  standards  of  living,  the  lower 
third  of  the  farm  popvilation  were  sinking  deepo-  into  poverty  and 
dependence  upon  outside  support. 

One  of  the  facts  which  made  this  startling  situation  most  clesr 
was  tbe  presence  of  more  than  1.000,000  farm  families  on  relief 
roils  during  the  depression — ^families  who  lived  on  the  land  and 
yet  could  make  so  little  that  they  had  to  go  on  relief. 

This  fact  was  investigated  and  furtlier  facts  were  uncovered  that 
declared  the  need  for  a  basic  program  of  rehabilitation  among  the 
poorer  farm  citizens.  For  example,  it  was  learned  that  almost 
1300,000  farm  families  bad  total  yearty  Incomes  of  less  than  8400» 
inchKUng  the  products  they  used  at  heme.  Field  surveys  under- 
talcen  by  the  Department  have  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  aboul 
600,000  farm  families  are  living  on  laiKi  so  p>oorly  suited  to  crop 
cultivation  that  they  cannot  hope  to  make  a  living  from  It.  Others 
were  strxiggling  along  imder  Impossible  debt  burdens  from  vrtilcb 
existing  public  credit  agencies  could  not  free  them. 

Under  thoee  conditions  these  distressed  citizens  were  a  burden 
to  the  Nation.  They  were  encouraging  soil  erosion  and  the  de- 
struction of  land  resources,  as  has  been  dramatized  by  the  dual 
storms  which  still  engulf  the  Great  Plains.  They  paid  little  in 
taxes,  and  yet  often  required  costly  services,  such  as  roads  #?id 
schools,  that  must  be  supplied  by  the  States  and  coimties.  Tbeir 
increasing  poverty  portended  heavier  relief  and  welfare  costs  in 
poor  rural  areas  which  have  already  swallowed  up  huge  sums  oC 
public  money. 

To  meet  this  increasingly  bad  sltuatlcoi.  the  Reeettlement  Ad- 
ministration has  carried  out  a  threefold  program  of  reconstruc- 
tion. It  has  tmdertaken  a  niral-rehabllltation  program,  which  has 
brought  small  loans  and  grants  and  the  best  technical  guidance 
posrtble  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farm  families  faced  wltb 
diqKMsession  and  failure.  Through  the  submarglnal-land  pro- 
gram It  has  bought  more  than  9.000,000  acres  of  land  imsulted  to 
fmrmlng  and  developed  It  for  constructive  uses  as  forests,  cattle 
ranges,  wildlife  preserves,  and  recreation  areas.  Finally,  it  has 
made  a  beginning  in  helping  capable  farm  families,  who  coiild 
turn  to  no  other  source  of  help,  in  purchasing  or  renting  good 
farms  under  good  tenure  arrangements  whereby  they  could  attain 
the  security  and  satisfactory  standard  of  living  previously  denied 
them.  Together  these  three  activities  are  stopping  the  downward 
toeml  among  the  poorer  element  of  our  agricultural  people  and 
bringing  them.  too.  into  the  forward  march  toward  greater  secur- 
ity and  well-being  that  American  fanners  as  a  whole  now  se« 
before  them. 

"BehabUitatlng"  a  farmer  means  placing  him  In  a  poeition 
Wh»B  he  can  stand  on  his  own  feet.  Approximately  300.000 
ilJSJli,*!Ll^!*  been  helped  toward  this  end  by  the  Reeettlement 
Admlnl8ti«tk>n.  A  total  of  more  than  8150,000.000  has  been  made 
avaUable  to  fanners  in  small  loans  (rf  about  $350  each,  with 
which  they  could  purchase  needed  fertilizer,  tools,  seeds,  work 
animals,  and  other  farm  requisites.  These  loans  have  been  made 
T  ^JS.  *  y**^  depending  upon  the  clients  ability  to  repay, 
^addition,  each  farmer  has  been  helped  by  a  farm-management 
eq«t  to  work  out  the  best  method  of  operating  his  land,  not 
OQly  to  produce  better  crops  but  to  save  the  soU  and  supply  good 
tood  for  the  faimiy  and  feed  for  the  livestock.  The  success  of 
this  program  is  best  indicated  by  the  satisfactory  rate  at  which 
*H^^!^  °**^  repaying  their  loans  to  the  Oovemment 
-•!r?!?^  *"*'"  **^  ReaetUement  Administration  got  under  way 
wi^tts  ^o^am  of  farm  help  the  United  States  was  visited  with 
a  sanee  of  drou^ts  and  floods  that  have  hardly  been  paralleled 
in  our  history.  Thousands  of  farm  families  saw  aU  their  resources 
burned  1^  m  brought  or  swept  away  by  floodwatere.    Tbe  Reset- 

iil!2fv«.f^^Si?°*^^  **■  *=*"*^  "P°°  ^  *»e^P  «»e  victims  of 
^sae  and  other  dlsastm.    Grants  have  been  extended  to  famUles 

™„°®A22!2tf*5?*^?**^^  rehabUlUted  during  the  current 
erq>  ysar.  A|vroxtmately  850300,000  has  been  given  to  more  than 
466300  farm  families  in  this  way  to  provide  for  their  human 
winsisrence. 
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Another  form  of  assistance  which  the  Reeettlement  Administra- 
tion has  brought  to  distressed  farm  families  has  been  the  debt- 
adjustment  program,  whereby  farm  loans  of  exceeslve  proportions 
have  been  scaled  down  by  the  voluntary  agreement  of  debtors  and 
creditors.  Utilizing  the  serviois  of  volunteer  commltteee  in  each 
county,  the  Resettlement  Administration  has  scaled  down  debts 
amounting  to  8195,000.000  for  approximately  60.000  farm  families. 
The  debts  have  been  decreased  on  an  average  of  35  percent 
through  this  work. 

Unwise  land  use  has  been  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  the 
poverty  on  American  farms,  and  has  aggravated  the  disastrous 
effects  of  drouths  and  floods.  Consequently,  the  Resettlement  Ad- 
ministration has  charted  a  course  of  in^roved  land  use  for  years 
to  come,  and  has  carried  out  an  immediate  program  aiming  at  the 
more  constructive  use  of  land  in  the  moet  seriously  impoverished 
farming  regions. 

The  submarglnal  land,  purchased  in  306  projects  located  through- 
out the  United  States,  has  been  removed  from  cultivation,  and  on 
Its  forests  and  cattle  rangee.  puUlc  recreation  areas  and  wildlife 
refuges  have  been  developed.  Establishments  of  well  managed 
grazing  areas  in  the  Great  Pluin«  region  in  this  manner  has  pro- 
vided new  and  valuable  economic  aaaets  for  smroundlng  farmers 
and  stockmen.  New  forests  form  the  basis  of  future  employment. 
Fees  from  grazing  areas,  sale  of  timber,  fees  for  htinting  and  fish- 
ing, and  for  the  use  of  recreational  facilitiee  will  constitute  new 
sources  of  Income  from  these  lands.  Areas  once  impoverished  and 
idle,  are  now  serving  valuable  public  purposes. 

More  than  55,000  workers  from  relief  rolls  have  been  employed  in 
developing  these  projects.  They  have  reforested  71,000  acree  of 
land  with  71.000.000  trees;  improved  the  timber  on  some  380.000 
acres:  and  built  roads,  artiflclal  lakes,  ditches,  water  reservoirs,  and 
hxmdreds  of  other  improvements. 

Finally,  the  Resettlement  Administration  has  helped  famillee 
living  on  sterile  acres  of  land  to  find  homes  on  good  land,  nils 
program  of  resettlement  has  been  carried  out  In  two  ways.  One 
way  has  been  to  establish  families  on  individual  farmsteads 
throughout  existing  farm  areas.  Here  the  settlers  will  apentt 
farms  typical  of  others  In  the  district  beet  adapted  to  the  land  on 
which  they  have  been  eetabllshed.  Seventy-one  s\ich  projecte  have 
been  established. 

Another  type  of  resettlement  project  conslsto  of  a  group  of  farms 
formed  by  breaking  up  a  large  tract  of  land  into  one-famJly  xinita. 
If  such  groups  of  farms  are  large  enotigh.  they  frequently  have 
their  own  school  and  other  public  facilities.  Developmento  of  this 
sort  frequently  offer  an  oppoitunity  for  Iwtter  social  organization. 
Slome  such  projecte  Involve  a  combination  of  part-time  farming 
with  seasonal  work  in  Indxistrles. 

A  small  but  Imptortant  aspect  of  the  Resettlement  Administra- 
tion's work  has  presaged  a  Lirger  program  by  the  Department  of 
Agricultxire.  Diu-ing  the  past  year  1,000  tenant  farmers  have  been 
helped  to  buy  farms  of  their  own.  Recent  enactment  of  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  todicates  the  wish  of  Ciongress 
to  proceed  further  along  thi3  line  of  bringing  greater  eecxurity  to 
the  American  farmer. 

m.  Son. 

The  past  half  decade  has  neen  an  abrupt  and  deeply  significant 
change  In  this  country's  attitude  toward  its  land.  Without  re- 
proach or  recrimination,  it  is  now  quite  generally  agreed  that 
American  land  policies  In  the  past  were  essentially  policies  which 
encouraged  soil  exploltetlon. 

With  abundant  land,  an  open  frontier,  and  a  relatively  small 
population,  the  dominant  theory  during  the  |>eriod  of  westward 
migration  seemed  to  be  that  the  best  way  to  Increase  agricultural 
production  and  create  national  wealth,  was  to  get  lands  into  pri- 
vate ownership  as  quickly  as  possible.  Various  administrations 
encoxiraged  private  acquisition  of  land  through  homestead  laws, 
land  grante.  grazing  privileges,  favors  to  transportetlon  companies, 
lenient  taxation.  Irrigation  t,Tante,  and  other  similar  devices. 

Few  administrations  looked  forward  to  the  closing  of  the  fron- 
tier, and  few  saw  any  cause  for  alarm  at  the  soU  exploitation 
which  followed  when  the  pressure  of  Increased  populations  forced 
agriculture  to  abandon  extensive  operations  and  entrench  behind 
intensive  cultivation.  Soil  erosion  Impoverished  and  ruined  pro- 
ductive croplands  then,  as  It  does  now,  yet  there  appears  to  have 
been  little  worry,  governmental  or  otherwise,  over  the  Inevitable 
problem  of  washed-out  farms  and  gully-riddled  fields.  Tbers 
were  more  good  farms  out  West,  easily  available  imder  tbe 
Nation's  cheap-land  policy. 

In  1933.  however,  the  present  administration  made  a  ^arp  break 
with  this  complacent  attitude  of  unconcern  for  the  land.  For 
the  first  time,  it  recognized  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  conservation  of  basic  soil  resources,  and  created 
a  governmental  mechanism  for  the  discharge  of  this  responsibility. 

In  the  beginning  this  mechanism  took  the  form  of  the  Soil 
Erosion  Service  under  the  Deputment  of  the  Interior.  Using  emer- 
gency relief  funds  as  an  avonue  of  relief  employment,  the  Eroeion 
Service  put  into  effect  an  extensive  operations  program  through- 
out the  country.  ^,  , 

Due  to  increased  public  interest  in  agricultural  problems,  and 
because  soil  erosion  had  come  to  be  recognized  as  the  greatest 
menace  to  permanent  agricultiiral  land  use,  the  SoU  Erosion  Sctv- 
Ice,  after  approximately  18  months  of  activity,  was  transferred 
In  March  1935  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  for  several 
years  had  been  conducting  research  Into  the  erosion  problem  at 
10  erosion  experiment  steUons.  It  vras  this  research  activity, 
coupled  with  factual  Information  eathered  by  the  Soil  Erosion 


Service,  which  removed  all  doubt  of  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  which  led  to  the  ultimate  estebllshment  of  a  permanent 
s(^-conservation  agency. 

On  April  37.  1935.  President  Rooeevelt  formally  approved  an 
act  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress  which  declared  it  to  be  the 
"policy  of  Congress  to  provide  permanently  for  the  contnd  and 
prevention  of  soil  erosion  •  •  •".  and  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  establish  an  agency  to  be  known  as  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  to  effectuate  this  poUcy.  The  act  further 
authorized  the  Secr«tary  to  utilize  existing  facilitiee  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  service.  Consequently,  the  Soil  Erosion  Service 
became  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  with  permanent  status 
as  a  regular  bureau  of  tbe  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  necessity  for  this  legislation  was  urgent.  Accelerated  or 
man-made  soil  erosion,  induced  by  years  of  land  exploltetlon  and 
reckless  waste,  was  an  immediate  problem,  threatening  the  very 
future  of  American  agriculture.  In  1035  it  was  conservatively 
estimated  that  erosion  had  already  impoverished  and  ruined  man 
than  50.000.000  acree  of  once-productive  cropland  for  further  agri- 
cultural use.  Another  60.000.000  acree  trere  considered  to  be  tn 
a  condition  almost  as  serious,  and  still  another  100,000,000  tn 
grave  danger  of  similar  depletion. 

Broadly  steted  the  original  objectivee  of  the  Soil  Ouussrvatlon 
Service  were:  (1)  To  cmidxict  research  into  the  nature  of  eroekm 
and  develop  and  improve  practical  preventive  measures;  (3)  to 
put  practical  control  measuree  into  actual  use  in  carefully  selected 
regions  where  typical  eroeion  problems  existed,  so  as  to  demon- 
strate theh-  effectiveness  to  the  largest  possible  number  of  land 
users;  and  (3)  to  obtain  the  wide^read  adoption  of  practical  soil- 
and  water-conservation  practicee. 

Practical  preventive  measures  have  bem  developed  whk^  can 
be  adi4>ted  to  varying  conditions  of  soils  and  climate;  such  meas- 
ures  are  being  demonstrated  in  45  States  through  the  medium  of 
175  erosion-control  demonstrati(m  projecte,  as  well  as  on  lands 
surrounding  some  460  C.  O.  C.  camps  in  all  parte  of  the  country, 
and  they  are  gradually  being  adc^ted  qixmtaneously  by  land  users 
In  all  parte  of  the  country.  In  the  short  span  of  4  years  the  Na- 
tion has  become  conscious  of  a  critical  land  condition  that  de- 
veloped virtually  unnoticed  over  a  period  of  more  than  a  century 

anri    n  half. 

As  the  national  program  developed,  however,  it  became  more 
and  more  obvious  that  no  single  agency  could  assume  full  respon- 
sibility for  solutimi  of  the  problem.  There  was  an  acute  need  for 
greater  understanding  of  the  part  which  Indlvid'ial  farmers, 
farmer  organizations,  and  public  and  private  agencies  would  h*ve 
to  play  in  the  conservation  of  national  soil  resouroes.  The  Fed- 
eral and  Stete  Govemmente,  having  certain  fundamental  responsi- 
bilities for  soil  defense,  also  faced  certain  limitations  In  the  actual 
application  of  conservation  measures  to  the  land. 

This  need  for  a  broader  program  was  outlined  by  President 
Rooeevelt  in  February  of  this  year  when  he  transmitted  to  Gov- 
ernors ot  the  several  Stetes.  with  an  explanation  of  Ito  provisions 
and  a  request  for  favorable  cMislderation.  the  eo-called  Standard 
Stete  Soil  Conservation  Districte  Act.  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  AgrictUtxire  at  the  request  d  a  number  of  States  as  a  model  for 
Stete  legislation. 

In  bis  letter  to  the  Govemws  the  President  said  in  part: 

"The  dust  storms  and  floods  of  the  last  few  jr^s  have  under- 
scored the  lmp<xtance  of  progranu  to  contnrf  soil  erosion.  •  •  • 
To  supplement  the  Federal  programs,  and  safeguard  their  results. 
Stete  legislation  is  needed.  •  •  •  The  conduct  of  isolated  dem- 
onstraUon  projecte  cannot  control  erosion  adequately.  •  •  • 
Such  work  can  only  point  the  way.  •  •  •  Leglslatkm  Is  hn- 
perative  to  enable  farmers  to  taks  the  necessary  cooperative 
action."  ^  , 

In  response  to  this  clear-cut  i4>peal  for  active  State  and  local 
cooperation.  33  States  passed  legislation  closely  patterned  aft« 
the  Standard  Districte  Act.  which  <^)ened  the  way  for  the  most 
cwnprehenslve  attack  ever  launched  against  the  eroeion  problem. 

In  general,  the  act  provides  a  mechanism  by  which  farmers  in  a 
typical  land-use  area  may  organize  a  soU-conservation  district 
whenever  a  majority  of  land  occupiers  in  the  district  ▼ote  in 
favor.  When  (»ganized.  the  district,  as  a  governmental  ■ubm- 
vlsion  of  the  Stete.  has  the  power  to  condxict  reeeareb  into  eoU 
erosion,  to  establish  demonstration  projecte.  to  carry  out  pre- 
ventive and  control  measures,  to  enter  into  conteacte  with  farm- 
ers in  the  district  and  give  them  fljianclal  and  other  assistance,  to 
buy  lands  for  retirement  or  for  other  purposes,  to  make  loans 
and  gifto  of  machinery,  seeds,  and  equipment,  and  to  recommend 
land-use  plans  for  soil  conservation. 

In  addition,  the  district  has  the  power  to  formulate  and 
through  the  Stete  courte  to  enforce  land-use  regulations.  Sudi 
regulations,  however,  cannot  go  Into  effect  until  after  they  have 
been  aimroved  at  a  general  referendum. 

Passage  of  eoU-conservation  legislation  by  these  33  Stetee  is 
expected  to  result  in  three  highly  significant  developmento:  First, 
it  movldes  land  users  and  occupiers  in  theee  Stetes  with  a  demo- 
cratic approach  to  their  own  local  problem;  second,  it  fulfills 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  requirement  that  Stetee  aiaapt  sod- 
conservation  legislation  as  a  prerequisite  to  continued  Fsdoal 
sssistance  In  soil-conservation  work;  and  third.  It  providee  a 
mechanism  for  closer  cooperation  between  Stete.  Federal,  and  local 
agencies  in  the  conservation  of  soil  resources. 

The  role  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  therefore,  has  ex- 
panded beyond  that  of  introducing  and  i^yplying  conservation 
measuree  within  limited  areas  for  the  purpoee  of  demonstration, 
to  that  of  providing  leadership,  technical  advice  and  aeslstanM 
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to  kcaUy  orguilHd  groupa  tt  fannara  Bwlrlng  aiMli  aid  oat  of 
tb«lr  own  oonoarn  for  tlMtr  land. 

Durlxxg  the  put  4  yean  the  national  movement  towaztl  vlaer 
■oil  husbandry  haa  gained  tremendoua  momentum.  Svldenoe  of 
•  real  trend  away  from  old  theorlea  ct  taqploitaXiaa  and  oomplete 
dlvegard  for  the  land  can  be  aeen  about  wherever  you  go.  In 
addition  to  the  conaervatlon  measures  vMlde  on  lands  within  the 
boundaries  of  demonstration  projeeti.  and  lands  near  C.  G.  O. 
camps,  an  Increased  number  at  farmars  outsida  of  aodk  areas 
are  adopting  coneervation  measures  voluntarily  aa  »  result  of  the 
demonstration  program. 

IV. 

MMVIMllUm 

Wuttj  In  President  Booeerelfa  first  admlnlstratloa  %  new  Im- 
pulse and  puipose  was  given  to  the  program  al  acquisition  qf 
lands  for  natlonal-f oreat  ptupoaea.  which  had  been  initiated  hf\ 
tha  act  of  March  1.  19U.  and  mlarged  by  the  act  of  June  7.  1024. 
but  had  made  relatlvaly  dow  ptogrsas  up  to  March  1.  1933.  The 
number  of  Statee  In  which  su<dk  woA  was  otmducted  was  In- 
ereaaed  froca  90  to  30.  plus  Puerto  Bloo;  the  number  of  formally 
authorlaed  purchase  units  from  43  to  85;  the  acreage  of  lands 
anvoved  for  purchaae  from  4.737,680  aoea  to  ie405;W4  acres,  a 
gain  of  ll.S77ja4  acres,  of  which  about  10.760^000  acrea  will  finally 
pvove  to  be  purehaaabie.  In  tarma  of  acreage  approved  for  pur- 
ebaae.  the  psogrees  made  In  the  46  months  from  March  4.  losa. 
to  newrmber  31, 1036.  waa  two  and  one-half  tlmee  as  great  as  that 
made  during  the  p'«»«<»«i*»«g  23  years. 

While  the  enlarged  program  waa  founded  on  the  basic  principles 
c(  the  acte  of  March  1.  1911.  and  June  7,  1934,  namely,  stream- 
flow  protection  and  timber  production,  it  was  motivated  by  addl- 
tknsi  aodal  and  eoonnmln  conslrteratlone.  such  aa  the  provision  of 
naw  opportunities  for  constructive  employment  to  «<rwnTwn«itif^ 
atranrted  by  earlier  deetnactive  wploitatlMa  of  natural  reaouices 
or  the  ppeeeriatluu  of  the  eeooomle  life  of  *in«>«nw.<*i—  |,y  f^. 
eral  acquisition  and  eoneervattve  management  of  such  related 
timbar  resouroee  aa  remained  available. 

All  thla  waa  made  poeaible  by  aUotmenta  totallxw  a  net  of 
M»J04a,BOO  made  by  the  Pnaldent.  In  "*****im  to  the  numerous 
permanent  benefits  arising  out  of  the  program,  the  eapendltuze 
of  theae  funds  waa  an  appreelnble  tactor  in  allevlsting  the  flnan- 
^  depreeslan.  aa  tbefunda  quickly  were  placed  in  dreulation 
by  tha  pigment  of  outstanding  obUgattone.  tTn-^ti^Twr  btfge  pay- 
menta  to  oountiee  of  delinquent  tana  on  the  lands,  by  the  meet- 
>Bf  o<  P*y  rolls,  plant  betterment  and  in  other  ways.  In  the 
ttiea  pnvmlling^  dreumataneaa.  the  lands  purchased  by  the  United 
eilatee.  while  definite  capital  assets,  were  eo  ft«»en  aa  to  make 
Uqnirtattnrw  tmpoartble  other  than  throu^  PWeral  purchaae.  The 
eonaequent  releaae  of  funda  dlatlnetly  relieved  many  communl- 
**«"J»*M««  o^dit  fiMrtlltlea  otharwlm  would  have  been  Inadequate. 
r  ^^^'^J^—}^^'^  *??^  ?*•  4»^nonth  period  Involved  18,396 


lenneiiiilliig  as  little  as  30  ot  40 

y  thonaands  cf  acree.    No  one  class  of  landown* 


^  -eaelutf yrty  beneftted  by  the  program.  L*nds  were  acquired 
nom  ftmr  broad  elaaaaa:  Pin*,  ownera  of  occupied  «r  abandoned 
farms  not  suited  to  profltable  farming.  «««»fi«MT»g  iq  p^^  gg  g^^ 
TMTgtnal  fleida  and  partnrea  and  In  part  of  timbered  or  cut-over 
toreat  landa;  aeeond,  other  pcnnoa  owning  and  hddlnff  small 
of  timbered  or  cut-over  lands  vrlthout  means  of  giving  them 
protecttonor  managenMot;  third,  large  timber-operating 
mqjrepared  or  unwilling  to  permanently  manage  the 
wi^  on  a  awstamed  yWd  basis;  and  fliourth.  Statee  or  oountiea 
to  whidi  landa  had  reverted  through  tax  delinquency  and  which 
^—  unprepared  or  uawUUng  to  aasnme  reepooalbliny  for  the 
pmnanent  management  of  such  lands  as  forest  properties.  All 
pnrftiaaun  wet*  by  voluntary  agwiciment.  oondenmatloa  bctog  em- 
Idayedo^  aa  a  meana  to  qidet  title  and  with  the  — ri««»»>^  of 
the  owners  of  record. 

Undsr  PBderal  management  the  acquired  famds  win  be  restated 
to  optimum  eonditions  of  forest  cover  to  meet  one  or  several  of 
the  foUowmg  requiremeota  of  public  tntereat:  (a)  Productian  cf 
timber  to  meet  the  tnduiMal  and  eccmomtc  needs  of  the  Nation: 
(b)itaMtlaatlaa  of  stream  llofw  to  prevent  tonrentlal  run-off  and 
eanaaqurat  flood  damage;  (e)  Umftation  of  aofl  erosion,  to  mlnl- 
Mjae  destruction  cf  the  soda!  vahaaa  of  lands  and  the  aedlmenta- 
tmi  Of  pfluduettve  landa.  resarvoAn.  and  navigable  t^n^nt**!^-  (d) 
oeattaB  of  optimum  condltlaBa  for  the  propagation  and  per- 
petuatloB  of  adequate  SQppUea  of  wOd  antanaJsTbltds.  and  iSii 
and  (*)  provMon  to  the  people  of  the  United  Statea  of  needed 
flMtmtles  for  wboleeoma  forma  cf  outdoor  reocatlan. 


have  been  vataMiithed  in  «<n«r*ntthm 

with  the  Reoettlement  AdminlstrBtkm  to  detarmhw  the  feaslMlltv 
at  developing  groiqja  cf  part-time  farma  lnvulvli«  the  reeettle- 
aaant  of  anasniial  and  part-time  forest  wvifeers  from  stibmaivinal 
taima  in  or  ad|aesnt  to  national  forests.  Thcae  projeeto  consist 
ofamau  farm  unite  eoaqdete  with  modem  iuipiuvemenf.  The 
Mmmond  project  adjaeent  to  the  Chaquamagon  Natkmal  I^iceat 
m  Whmnaln  wmalsts  of  thirty-two  30  acre  farmsteada,  the  8(dt>- 
Ihnity  jprojert  adjacent  to  the  Ouaabertamd  Natkmal  Vtaeat  In 
lyoMalBte  of  66  fHBMeadi  of  varying  aim. 
two  projeeta  were  built  by  tite  fteest  Servlee  under  the 
inergency  Bailaf  Aeta  of  1985-86  by  delegatkm 
vtth  tuada  provided   bf  the   ~ 


KAXIONAI,   VCUMST   SBPOBaSTATIOX    AMO 

The  r'ft"""g  activity  In  the  national  forests  was  expanded  aa 
new  nurseries  were  established  and  came  Into  production,  fnxn 
about  2SJ0OO  acres  In  the  calendar  year  1933  to  328,000  acres  In 
1936.  This  expansion  was  chiefly  In  the  Lake  States  and  In  the 
South. 

Tlie  use  of  natlonal-foreet  timber  Increased  steadily  as  the  de- 
preaslon  passed.  The  cut  In  timber  sales  Increased  fr«n 
880,000,000  board  feet  in  the  fiscal  year  1933  to  814.000,000  board 
feet  In  the  fiscal  year  1936.    The  trend  Is  still  upward. 

nrcaxASEO  kxcszational  irax  or  thx  nationai.  voaxsrs 

The  construction  and  improvements  of  roads  and  trails  In  the 
national  forests  has  resulted  in  a  great  increase  in  the  use  of  the 
recreational  resource  by  the  general  public.  The  number  of 
people  seeking  the  national-forest  type  of  recreation  Increased 
from  36,000,000  In  1933  to  72.000,000  in  1936.  Progress  toward 
meeting  the  constantly  increasing  demand  for  necessary  facllltlea 
to  take  care  of  these  visitors,  such  as  suitable  and  sanitary  camp- 
grounds equipped  with  proper  fireplaces,  tables,  benches,  sheltera. 
water  supply,  and  toilets  hu  been  made;  to  a  large  extoit  through 
the  use  of  emergency  funds.  The  improved  campgrounds  in  the 
national  forests  mcreased  from  1.800  in  1932  to  3,900  In  1936. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Biireau  of  Pishertes  aome  6.000  milea 
of  streams  In  the  national  forests  were  surveyed  by  trained  biolo- 
gists. The  results  of  these  surveys,  which  Inclxided  the  availa- 
bility and  character  of  the  food  supply,  as  well  as  {diyslcal  stream 
data,  have  been  used  as  a  basis  of  planning  the  development  of 
the  fishing  resource.  This  Is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Porest  Service  that  such  studies  have  been  conaummated  on  such 
a  scale. 

In  accordance  with  plans  based  on  these  surveys,  the  following 
projects  were  completed  throtigh  the  iise  of  560,000  man-days  of 
labor  employed  through  the  use  at  emergency  funds;  8.634  fish 
rearing  ponds;  6,800  miles  of  stream-improvement  wortc;  300,000,000 
fish  planted  In  the  Improved  streams. 

A.  A.  A.  RANCX  CONSXXVATIOir  PBOOSAIC 

Under  the  authority  of  section  8  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
IXHnestlc  AUotment  Act  of  February  29,  1936  (Public,  No.  461,  74th 
Cong.)  the  Western  Division  at  the  Agricultural  Adjusbnent  Ad- 
ministration offered  a  range-conservation  program  to  livestock 
operators  in  the  13  States  of  the  Western  Division  and  requested 
the  Forest  Service,  on  account  of  its  experience  in  the  adminis- 
tration and  conservation  of  range  lands,  to  establish  restorative 
grazing  ci^Musitles  on  ranching  imits  applying  for  benefit  pay- 
ments under  the  act,  and  to  recommend  for  i^proval  of  county 
committees  range-conservation  practices  which  would  rehabilitate 
and  restore  depleted  range  lands.  The  Porest  Service,  under  this 
cooperative  imderstanding.  examined,  established  grazing  capacity, 
and  recommended  range-conservation  practices  on  56,330,000  acres 
of  range  land  in  1936. 

WXSTZKH   KAMCK  SUKVXI 

Under  this  project,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  publlo 
range  administration,  all  usable  range-survey  data  on  present 
condition  and  potential  xme  of  western  range  lands  Is  being 
assembled,  analyzed,  and  interpreted  for  the  use  of  all  agencies, 
both  State  and  Federal,  in  their  various  range  programs.  This 
Is  a  co(Y)eratlve  xmdertaklng  by  these  agencies,  but  responsibility 
for  leadership  on  the  project  has  been  assigned  to  the  Poreat 
Service  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

tnnroaic  iahox  buxvki  icxthods 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  Porest  Service,  the  various  agenefea 
w^xmslble  for  conducting  range  Biirveys  met  in  conference  with 
a^epresentative  from  each  of  the  agencies  and  developed  and 
agreed  upon  vmlform  instructions  for  handling  such  surveys. 
Hieee  new  Instructions  are  essentially  the  same  as  thoee  hereto- 
fore m  use  by  the  Porest  Service  with  minor  modlficationa  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  several  agencies.  They  are  now 
in  use  by  all  agencies  conducting  range  sxirvcys  In  the  West. 

8T7SVXT   or  DIBnUBimON   or  CKAZIKO   PRIVnXGXS 

to  1935  the  Porest  Service  undertook  a  survey  of  economic  and 
other  problems  involving  the  aUocaUon  of  national-forest  Kraslng 
prlvUegee.  The  survey  was  initiated  on  a  representative  National 
Fcvest  In  Mch  of  the  six  western  regions  and  has  now  been  com- 
pleted to  the  point  where  the  findings  may  be  considered  in  tha 
^J?L  relationship  to  past  and  firture  grazing  poUcles 

^^le  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  in  national-forest  admlnls- 
^Uon  Is  that  which  has  to  do  with  the  distribution  of  the  range 
resources  in  those  locaUties  where  the  demand  exceeds  the  supoly. 
For  a  great  many  years  there  has  been  a  growing  reaUzaUon  of  iSe 
need  for  additional  information  on  which  to  base  the  determination 
SLSSSL**^^^  questions  as  land  dependency,  commensurablllty, 
prote^ve  and  n^Jdmum  Umite.  permittee  qualifications,  and  othtf 
problems  of  lmportan<»  in  range  management  and  range  adminls- 
SJiw  y.^  ^^1,^***^**®  administrative  action  under  exlstmg 
£2i^  ^«^f  ^t  l°^P"cation  of  arbitrary  action,  and  load 
S^  iS^^ifrS^Sr"  '*"  ^^  "'**»  '**  InformSlon  which 
X^  ?^L^-!.*^**^  measurement  of  the  various  factora  that 
2^tS^,^^ffi°*'i'5  applicant  for  range  privileges.  It  wH  with 
theee  thoughts  in  mind  prtmartly  that  the  study  was  initiated. 
XAvmorAi  rcnxsr  asbocutions  and  advisort  soABoe 

£?1S5i*5l2!!?  It*"  ***•  ^""^  S«^«  »»w  devoted  additional 
■*  and  energy  to  ancouragement  and  support  of  cooperatlv* 


neighborhood  livestock  associations.  Planwlse  arrangements  have 
been  worked  out.  allowing  for  the  attendance  of  local  Forest  officers 
at  all  annual  meetings  of  these  organizations.  Under  these  ar- 
rangements the  local  Forest  officers  now  have  an  opportunity  at 
least  once  each  year  to  sit  down  with  individual  permittees  for  a 
discussion  of  individual  problems.  Without  doubt  present  arrange- 
ments represent  Just  about  the  closest  approach  possible  to  a 
cooperative  form  of  range  management  and  range  administration. 

Annual  meetings  are  usually  held  Just  prior  to  the  opyening  date 
of  the  grazing  season  so  that  every  detail  of  the  cooperative  plan 
may  be  worked  out  for  the  coming  year.  Attendance  at  the  meet- 
ings closely  approachea  100  percent,  which  makes  it  possible  for 
every  permittee  to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  plans  and  ar- 
rangements for  the  range  on  which  he  runs  his  stock.  Practically 
every  worth-while  accomplishment,  from  the  standpoint  of  range 
conservation,  has  been  obtained  through  this  medium  of  coopera- 
tive effort.  Misunderstandings  between  permittees  and  the  For- 
est Service  have  been  kept  to  a  minimum  and  appeals  from  estab- 
lished permittees  are  exceedingly  rare. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  national  forest  cooperative  associa- 
tions is  the  fact  that  the  advisory  boards  serve  without  pay  and  are 
not  relmbvtfsed  for  travel  expenses  to  and  from  meetings.  Na- 
tional forest  permittees,  therefore,  attend  these  meetings  wholly 
without  cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 


PaAnUX   PLAINS  TKEX 


■PLAMTING   PKOJBCT    (SO-CAULCD   SHKLTEBBXLT 
PBOJZCT) 


This  project  was  established  by  Executive  Order  No.  6793.  dated 
July  11,  1934,  and  the  first  funds  therexmder  were  allocated  by  the 
President  on  August  17  of  that  year.  The  project  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  planting  tree  shelterbelts  to  conserve  moisture  and  prevent 
wind  erosion  In  the  prairie  agricultural  region  of  low  precipitation, 
and  to  make  the  plains  country  a  more  desirable  place  to  live  In. 
Planting  has  been  carried  out  In  a  zone  lying  approximately  along 
the  one  hundredth  meridian  and  extending  from  Canada  to  the 
panhandle  of  Texaa. 

Since  initiation  of  the  project,  some  46,000.000  trees  have  been 
planted  covering  2,573  mUes  of  strip  and  47.600  acres.  Despite 
the  recent  unprecedented  and  extreme  drought  conditions,  and 
difficulties  formerly  attending  individual  efforts  In  tree  establish- 
ment in  this  region,  approximately  56  percent  of  all  trees  planted 
have  survived,  and  many  plantings  have  made  remarkable  growth. 
The  Influence  of  the  plantings  will  extend  to  many  times  the 
actual  acreage  planted.  Tree  establishment  on  suitable  soil  and 
prevention  of  wind  erosion  by  tree  shelterbelts  have  definitely 
been  proven  to  be  feasible. 

The  project  has  been  carried  forward  to  date  on  emergency 
funds  and  haa  so  far  provided  some  43.000  man-montha  of  relief 
.  employment. 

THX  CONSXaVATIOK  CODX   AND  PXIVATE  FOEXSTaT 

Under  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  the  President  by 
Executive  order  on  August  19.  1933.  established  the  Code  of  Pair 
Competition  for  the  Lxmiber  and  Timber  Products  Industries. 
Article  X.  the  conservation  article,  provided  for  a  conference  called 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  development  of  .rules  of 
forest  practice  for  cuttings  on  private  land.  For  the  effectuation 
of  these  rules,  the  Forest  Service  assigned  a  number  of  technical 
men  to  this  code  work,  to  work  with  operators  and  with  loresters 
employed  by  the  Industry  associations. 

After  termination  of  the  codes,  the  Chief  of  the  Porest  Service 
created  a  Division  of  Private  Forestry  to  retain  the  progress  made 
under  the  code  and  to  carry  forward  the  development  of  better 
practices  and  forest  management  on  private  lands.  Limited  In 
scope  through  lack  of  funds,  this  work  has  nevertheless  produced 
extensive  analyses  of  a  number  of  timber  operators  and  holdings, 
and  aroused  Interest  In  and  consideration  of  s\istalned  production 
and  better  management  on  the  part  of  many  owners  or  operators. 

The  recent  tremendous  development  of  pulp  mUls  In  the  South 
la  a  serious  threat  to  the  futxire  of  Its  tlmberlands  and  forest- 
dependent  popvdatlon.  unless  good  forest  management  and  Inte- 
grated utilization  (includmg  xise  of  thinnings  and  tope,  culls,  and 
worked-out  txupentine  trees)  Is  practiced.  The  pulp  and  p^^er 
Industry  never  developed  rules  of  forest  practice  under  the  code. 
The  Forest  Service,  however,  has  recently  taken  steps  that  led  to 
the  development  of  four  sectional  divisions  of  the  southern  pulp 
mills  and  the  development,  with  representatives  of  the  mllla,  <rf 
rules  of  forest  practice  In  each  division  that  are  to  be  used  by 
theee  mills  and  their  pulpwood  contractors.  Tlieae  rulea  are  prl- 
marUy  designed  to  prevent  serious  bad  practtcea  and  denudation 
on  all  forest  areas  Involved,  and  are  considered  an  Important  step 
toward  ultimate  good  forest  management  on  mllllona  of  acres  of 
southern  forest  land. 

NAVAL  STOaXS  CONSKBVATION  PaOOBAM 

In  July  1936  a  naval  stores  conservation  program  was  approved 
by  the  Secretary  under  authority  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act.  The  program  was  developed  and  admin- 
istered In  the  field  by  the  Forest  Service  with  the  approval  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration.  Beginning,  as  It  did.  In 
mldseason.  the  1936  program  did  not  permit  the  requirement  of 
high  standards  of  conservation  practices,  but  It  did  permit  re- 
tirement from  operation  of  small-sized  and  other  less-profitable 
trees  up  to  25  percent  of  an  operator's  total  and  called-for  fire 
protection.  The  current  (1937)  program  provides  for  conservative 
practices  in  chipping  the  trees  and  specifies  the  minimum  sizes 
to  be  worked  with  one  and  two  facea.    Supervision  and  Inspection 


of  each  operation  In  the  program  is  carried  on  by  technical  eta- 
ployees  of  the  Porest  Service.  Ind\istry  commltteee  act  In  an 
advisory  capacity. 

rOXBST  BXSKABCH 

The  greatly  expanded  program  of  acquisition  of  forest  landa  haa 
resulted  in  a  material  Increase  In  the  demand  for  technical  In- 
formation on  which  to  base  Intelligent  and  sound  policies  for  the 
protection,  improvement,  and  administration  of  the  national  for- 
ests. Many  new  problems  have  had  to  be  solved.  Emergency  agen- 
cies have  drawn  Uteavlly  on  the  technical  Information  available. 
However,  many  of  the  questions  had  no  ready  answers.  To  meet  in 
part  this  Increased  bxirden  and  In  order  to  supply  more  promptly 
the  very  much  needed  technical  information,  limited  aUotmenta 
of  emergency  funds  have  been  made  to  supplement  research  now 
imder  way  In  this  field. 

EMSaCSNCT  CONSERVATION  WOIX 

Tlie  Forest  Service,  under  the  general  Jurisdiction  of  the  Di- 
rector, Emergency  Conservation  Work,  and  as  authorized  in  Publlo 
Act  5,  Seventy-third  Congress,  approved  March  31,  1934.  fmnlahed 
522.205  man-years  of  employment. 

The  employment  furnished  was  very  beneficial  In  protecting  and 
developing  thoee  natural  resources  of  the  Nation,  the  reaponai- 
Ullty  for  which  is  vested  In  the  Forest  Service.  Incidental  to  the 
employment  furnished,  young  men  between  18  and  24  years  of 
age  were  rehabilitated  and  their  families  given  financial  aid. 
Some  of  the  more  Important  physical  accomplishments  consist  of 
the  construction  of  65,535  miles  of  truck  trails.  11,604  miles  of 
trails,  33,625  bridges,  44,990  miles  of  telephone  lines.  3,425.406 
acres  of  forest  stand  Improvement,  5,307.385  man-days  of  fire- 
control  work,  94,317  miles  oi  fire-hazard  reduction,  12301,648  acrea 
of  insect-pest  and  tree-disease  ccmtrol.  1.358.055  man-daya  on 
nurseries,  and  the  reforestation  of  821,850  acrea. 

KKXaCXNCT-BBLIXr  WOBK 

The  Forest  Service  furnished  64,631  man-years  of  empUyment 
under  various  emergency  programs,  exclusive  of  the  Emergency 
Conservation  Work.  This  employment  was  furnished  during  tha 
follovring  periods: 

C.  W.  A.:  November  27,  1933,  through  April  27,  1934. 

P.  E.  R.  A.:  May  1,  1934.  through  March  31,  1936. 

N.  I.  R.  A.:  Augiist  1,  1933.  through  March  31,  1986. 

E.  R.  A.  (1935) :  June  19,  1935,  through  December  31. 1038. 

E.  R.  A.  (1936) :  July  1.  1936,  throxigh  December  81,  1986. 

Various  projects  were  Included  imder  the  Emergency  Belief  Acta 
of  1935  and  1936,  Including  Federal,  W.  P.  A.  Stete.  National  Youth 
Administration,  and  Resettlement  projects.  The  64,631  man-years 
of  employment  also  Include  1,895  man-years  of  employment  fur- 
nished transient  workers  and  1,511  man-years  of  employment  for 
the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration. 

The  employment  furnished  was  very  beneficial  In  protecting 
and  developing  those  natural  resources  of  the  Nation  in  the 
nationai  forests,  the  responsibility  for  which  is  vested  In  the 
Forest  Service.  Some  of  the  more  Important  accompUshmenta ' 
consist  of  the  construction  of  7.209  miles  of  truck  trails;.  4,117 
miles  of  trails,  648  bridges.  7336  miles  of  telephone  lines.  434,890 
acres  of  forest  stand  Improvement.  144.299  man-days  of  fire-oon- 
tTol  work.  4.884  miles  of  fire-hazard  reduction,  1,501.087  acres  of 
Insect-pest  and  tree-disease  control,  310.945  man-daya  on  nurserlea 
and  the  reforestation  of  102.670  acrea. 

CENEBAL 

In  general  terms  the  progress  made  In  the  national  forests  fromi 
March  4.  1933.  to  December  1.  1936.  in  truck -trail  construction,  wbB' 
4  tlmea  greater  than  In  the  preceding  10  yeaia;  in  the  treat- 
ment of  areas  for  Insect  and  disease  control  was  13  times  greater 
than  in  the  preceding  10  years;  in  telephone-line  construction  vraa 
3  times  greater  than  in  the  preceding  10  years;  and  In  refwestation 
the  area  planted  waa  8  tlmea  greater  than  In  the  preoeding  10 

years. 

V.  Wtlbutk 

Up  to  July  1.  1083.  the  Biological  Survey  had  under  its  jucrlsdie- 
tlon  108  refuges  situated  in  31  Statea  and  containing  a  total  of 
7,573314  acrea.  Of  theee,  88  refugee,  containing  7480,140  acrea. 
had  been  eatabliahed  by  BcecuUve  order  during  the  preceding  39 
yeara  on  public  land  or  on  land  that  had  previoualy  been  aeqidred 
for  aome  other  primary  use  by  the  Federal  Oovemment.  With  few 
exceptions  the  utility  of  such  refuges  for  the  conservation  of  vrQd- 
life  waa  not  of  tha  Ufl^keat  order.  Durtag  that  period  prior  to  July 
1,  1038,  thoe  had  been  acquired  by  purchaae  tmder  the  provlaiona 
of  the  Bear  River  Migratory  Bird  Refuge.  Upper  MIsaiaaippi  'WHld- 
life  and  Fish  Refuge,  the  Migratory  Bird  Oonaervatlon  Act.  and 
by  several  other  incidental  small  appropriations,  a  total  of  331334 
acres  In  16  refuges,  situated  In  14  States. 

Since  July  1,  1933,  137  refuges  have  been  acquired  by  Executtvw 
order  and  by  purchaae  and  perpetual  easements  in  84  Statea  and 
containing  5,605.768  acrea.  Of  this  total  area.  4,087.470  acres 
were  taken  by  Executive  order,  much  of  which  was  sittiated  in 
17  refuges  In  10  States  In  the  western  reaches  of  the  United  Statea 
and  embrace  areas  on  which  heretofore  the  dominant  uae  haa  been 
grazing  of  livestock,  which  use  was  a  serious  hasutl  to  the  rem- 
nants of  big  game  that  had  been  driven  back  onto  these  areas 
throiigh  the  years  with  constantly  Increasing  pressure  growing  out 
of  the  more  Intensive  use  for  grazing  on  the  public  domain. 

Since  July  1,  1933,  there  have  been  acquired  by  purchaae 
1,568,298  acres  of  land  situated  in  67  refuges  in  SO  States  MO* 
of  the  refxigea  thus  acquired  are  primarily  valuable  aa 
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for  Blnmtary  wOerfowl.  •Ithoagh  son*  at  tbe  tamd*  purChMed 
^Mce  tBtermtai«lad  with  JmbOm  taken  by  KsecuUve  orders,  and  the 
refugee  eo  acquired  were  eelected  primarily  with  the  uid  In  view 
of  providing  Ideal  neetlng  pounds  for  ducks  and  geese  and  sanc- 
tuaries for  them  In  their  fan  and  qjrlng  migrations  from  the 
northern  limits  of  the  United  SUtes  to  their  wintering  grounds 
on  the  coast  of  the  Oulf  of  Ifexloo  and  the  South  Atlantic 


^..B^  areas  also  provide  protection  for  many  other  varieties  of 
wUdUfe,  !nghti'"g  for  besrera.  llabes.  and  other  aquatic  species. 
la  itifi*'«».  tbe  developiaent  of  these  tracto  produces  benefits  of 
wry  eoBstderable  tanportanoe  to  tbe  regians  wberein  they  are 
located  tbroogh  their  effeetlveneas  in  maintaining  water  reser- 
voirs, raising  water  tables,  and  in  1— sfnlng  the  tf eet  of  drought 


yi.  Plaxt 

Beginning  in  1983  and  eontlnulng  untn  the  present  time,  the 

'tmm  advanced  Its  piant-pest  eootrol  and  eradication 

in  cooperatlop  wKb  Vederal  efforts  to  give  work  to  the 

ipKqred  and  needy.    Tliaae  programs  haw  given  cmploym«it 

to  as  many  as  37.736  men  at  the  peak  and  an  average  of  about 
lejOOO.  Projects  for  plant-pest  control  and  eradication,  which 
faAve  been  eaixled  on  for  a  number  of  years  under  regular  appro- 
priations; have  been  e«pended,  with  the  result  that  they  are  now 
&  most  eases  several  years  ahead  of  what  they  would  have  been  at 
tbe  aven^i*  annual  rate  of  piogiess  during  the  period  1937-32. 
Induslve.  Tbe  projects  which  have  been  thus  advanced  and  ex- 
panded Inciode  white-piae  blister  rust  control,  barberry  eradica- 
tion, gypsy-moth  oontrtd.  dtrua-canker  eradleatKm.  azkd  phony- 
psai^b  oontrol. 

Meaiilliiis  plant-pest  problems  have  developed  due  to  the  dl»> 
cummj  of  new  insBile  or  plant  illiii asria  or  thrrogb  the  building  up 
to  outbreak  proportions  of  native  pests.  Ibese  are  Illustrated  by 
such  tKfrnga  MM  the  Dutdi  elm  dtasase.  whlcb  was  first  discovered 
In  tbla  country  in  1930  and  In  sertous  concentration  In  1938; 
peach  moaaic.  first  discovered  In  this  country  in  1981  and  since 
found  In  serious  proportloos  in  a  number  of  States;  the  whlte- 
firlnged  weevO  (or  beetle),  first  discovered  in  this  country  affect- 
ing portions  of  two  Southern  States  in  1986;  and  native  Insects 
which  have  during  recent  years  assumed  alarming  proporUoos, 
such  as  graaehoiipers.  chinch  bugs,  and  Mormon  crtckets. 

BltaUr  TQSt  is  a  fm^fus  iHsnaBn  wbldi  attadcs  whlte-plne  trees 

and  Is  partlcafaBly  destructive  to  young  stands  of  these  trees.   The 

',  buster  rust  cannot  apread  from  pine  to  pine,  since  one  of  Its  essen- 

;  ttal  stagee  develops  on  the  currant  and  gooaeberry  plaats,  whl(ih 

'  eoounonly  grow  In  and  around  pine  fcnesta.   Aooordlnctly.  stands  of 

'  white  pine  in  wbidi  tha  dnrant  and  gooaebesry  bushes  have  been 

•  tlMliujfil  are  protected  against  infection.    Tbe  method  of  control 

of  tbifi  senoDS  rtlBTiser  is,  therefore,  one  of  eradication  of  currant 

and  guueebeiiy  bmdics.  whldi  serve  as  alternate  hosts  of  this 


This  work  bas  been  canrled  on  In  about  80  States;  tnfact.  in  an 
tbe  States  in  wtaicti  white  pines  form  an  important  part  of  the 


tbe  huge  area  inwdved  In  this  work,  parttcalarty  in  the  exten- 
wtalte-  and  sogar-plne  stands,  made  it  neoassary  to 
devote  a  latge  percentage  of  regular  appropriation  funds,  prior  to 
the  inception  of  the  relief  progruns.  to  surveys  to  determine  the 
extent  and  location  of  pines  and  aKemate  boat  growth,  as  well  as 
ttae  degree  of  taiteetlan  oC  wbita-pina  bUstar  nist  la  and  tbioagh- 
oot  the  area. 

Tbe  relief  •program  fttndi,  bsghinlng  wttb  tba  N.  X.  R.  A.  pn>- 
Vram.  have  permtttsd  tba  cumeiskm  of  tbii  snrrqr  work  into  a 
p— tly  mpmOmA  and  uifsuHj  aaeeaaKy  eontrol  autlfiiy.  Under 
ttM  ir.  L  B.  A.  pragram  1194IOOjOOO  rfbaa— that  is.  eosraat  and 
■■iBBlinij  hushas  wtn  tbsliuied  oa  a.788;000  acres  of  land.  Tbe 
X.  O.  W.  fuads  have  accounted  for  the  destrucUon  of  more  than 
837.000,000  rlbea  on  nearly  SJ80O4WO  acres  of  control  area,  and 
«f  tba  ■Baargsaey  Btfiaf  Aporaprtatlon  Acts  of  1988.  1980, 
1887  have  bean  «ent  la  tbe  destnutkm  of  some  38SjOOOjOOO 
rlbea  ptenta  on  ofer  ftjBOO.0OO  acrca  of  forest  land.  This  worlc 
wee  pertijnawrt  by  abont  80,000  indlvldaals  who  have  been  engaged 
la  white  ^ne  bUster  rust  work  for  each  of  the  peat  three  sum- 
of  whkiiiWaBbtr  from  ifx  to  twelve  thousand  in  dilTerent 
eproUees  in  the  Clviliaa  Conservation  Corps. 
Tlie  entire  program,  under  the  stlmidus  of  rdief  funds,  haa 
resulted  In  advaadag  tha  wortc  by  at  least  10  years  and  haa 
played  an  taaportaat  part  ia  savtaig  tbla  f oiest  resouroe  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Americaa  pUbUe  and  la  preventing  tbe  white  jdnee, 
whldci  are  of  great  economic  importance,  from  b^ng  destroyed  hj 
blister  rust. 
Tbla  projeet  baa  lecetved  810,888.804  of  emergency  funds. 
T*"""*"  mamcAixoir 

Tbe  UaA-stent  met  of  grain  during  epidemic  yean  results  in 
loasea  that  at  timea  have  axeeeded  100,000j000  bushels  in  a  sln^ 
see  son.  aOkot  1818  the  Departmaaft  bas  bean  cooperating  with  the 
northarn  gtatn-growlng  Statea  ia  aa  attempt  to  destioy  aU  of  tha 
barberry  plaats  in  that  area, 
drain  rust,  whlcb  caa  spread  firom  ilcid  to  field  during  tba 
la  unaUa  to  aorvlve  winters  In  the  Northern 
or  to  attadc  the  new  grain  cropa  wttbout  the  prcaanoe  of 
BfUpf  labor  WHBlfiTxl  itihIit  a&otne&ta  Iran 


the  emet«ency-rellef  appropriatkni  acts  destroyed  atxxit  675XM0 
such  barbies  In  17  Stotea  to  the  fiscal  year  1935.  33.100.000  in 
1836.  and  91,000.000  to  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1937. 

About  2,500  individuals  were  engaged  during  the  summer  of 
1935  on  this  work,  $4,000  during  the  summer  of  1936,  and  at  the 
present  time  3,000  are  under  employment  on  the  project. 

This  work,  associated  with  the  Department's  long-time  program 
of  the  breeding  of  rust-resisting  varieties  of  grain,  promises  even- 
tiially  to  bring  imder  control  the  heretofore  ever-present  scourge 
of  rust  to  the  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  rye  fields  of  the  northern 
United  States.  ^     ^ 

This  project  received  $4,781,750  of  emergency  funds. 

GTFST   KOTR 

This  Insect,  a  severe  defoliator  of  the  forest,  shade,  and  orna- 
mental trees,  la  abundant  in  the  New  England  States  wboe  it  was 
accidentally  liberated  to  1902.  A  French  mtomologlst  had  Im- 
ported some  gypsy  moths  to  cross  with  native  silkworms  to  the 
hope  of  breedtog  a  stronger,  more  productive  sUkworm.  The 
entomologist  publicized  the  escape  of  his  collection,  but  before 
much  was  d<»w  about  It  the  Insect  became  strongly  entrenched 
to  this  coimtry  to  New  England  and  the  Departmept  has  bent  Its 
efforts  to  keeping  It  bottled  up  In  this  area. 

To  effect  this  ptirpoee.  the  Department  has  established  a  barrier 
sone.  240  miles  long  and  about  25  miles  wide  extending  from  the 
Canadian  bonier  at  Lake  Champlaln  down  the  Connecticut  Blver 
Valley  to  Long  Island  Soiuid.  Tlie  aim  is  to  keep  the  gypsy  moth 
from  cioestog  this  barrier  sone  westward  toto  New  York  State 
and  thence  toto  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 

There  Is  one  Isolated  infestation  located  to  Pennsylvania  where 
diligent  control  wwk,  directed  toward  eventual  eradication,  is 
being  done. 

The  gypsy  moth  lends  Itself  to  contrcA  in  the  egg  and  larval  or 
caterplUar  stages. 

The  nonfiytog  female  lays  her  eggs  to  a  conspicuous  cluster  on 
trees,  rock  walls,  debris,  etc.  Crews  of  men  scout  for  and  creosote 
these  egg  cltisters.  The  creosote  kills  the  eggs.  The  eggs  which 
escape  treatment  hatch  in  Jime  and  for  a  month  the  caterpillars 
feed  on  surroundtog  foliage.  During  this  stage,  crews  cnish  the 
caterpillars  caught  beneath  burlap  bands  which  are  placed  around 
trees  to  heavily  infested  areas,  but  the  most  effective  work  done 
during  this  season  is  accomplished  by  spraying  the  foliage  of  the 
infested  area  with  poison  lead  arsenic  sc^utlon.  The  caterpillars 
feed  on  the  poisoned  leaves  of  the  treated  growth  and  are  killed. 

Stoce  June  1935  there  has  been  allocated  to  this  project  $7,522.- 
765  of  emergency  funds.  This  money,  plus  the  regular  appropria- 
tion funds,  has  enabled  the  Department  to  do  a  very  effective 
control  Job  over  a  much  greater  area  than  would  have  been  pos- 
sible under  normal  conduct  of  the  work  with  regular  funds. 

CrntUS  CANKXB 

Cttrus  canker  is  a  bacterial  disease  oS  citrus,  and  it  is  probaUy 
the  meet  insidious  menace  ever  to  threaten  the  Important  dtrua 
industry  of  this  country. 

It  has  been  known  to  exist  to  the  United  States  for  more  than 
30  years,  and  has  been  apparently  eradicated  by  an  totenslve  co- 
operative Fedotd-State  eradication  program  conducted  prior  to 
1935,  except  to  certain  areas  of  Texas  and  Louisiana  where  the 
citrus  Industry  is  of  limited  commercial  importance. 

The  only  known  method  of  combating  this  disease  Is  to  remove 
and  deatroy  infected  trees.  Under  the  emergency  campaign  it  was 
possible  to  extend  the  program  by  accompllshtog  the  removal  of 
escaped  and  abandoned  citrus  trees. 

Over  18.000,000  eecaped,  worthless,  and  abandoned  citrus  trees 
have  been  removed  from  more  than  11,000  proi>ertles  to  Texas, 
Tioulslana.  Alabama,  and  Mississippi.  Recently  this  activity  haa 
been  expanded  to  toclude  both  inspection  and  tree  removal  to 
areas  of  Florida  where  citrus  trifoliata  plants  had  become  estab- 
lished. 

For  several  years  prior  to  1935  the  limited  amoimt  of  regtilar 
funds  available  for  the  conduct  of  citrus-canker  work  restricted 
the  activity  to  inspection  for  the  disease  in  nurseries,  orchards 
and  plantings,  Inspiectlon  of  escaped  trees  in  the  immediate  area 
adjacent  thereto,  and  removal  of  infected  trees  which  were  located 
by  ecoutlng. 

Since  1935  the  avaUablllty  of  relief  fxmds  has  made  possible  the 
thorough  scouting  of  the  Gulf  coast  area  of  the  affected  States  and 
the  eradication  of  the  large  niunber  of  citrus  trees  above  re- 
ferred to. 

The  expanded  program  resulted  to  the  location  and  destruction 
of  a  considerable  number  of  theretofore  unknown  and  dangerous 
centers  of  Infection  which  were  breeding  places  and  dissemination 
potots  of  canker.  While  such  infections  persisted,  they  constituted 
a  disttoct  menace  to  the  cltrxis  industry  of  this  country,  which 
Is  one  of  the  most  important  agrioiltural  Industries  of  several 
Southern  and  Western  States. 

Tlie  xue  of  emergency  funds  haa  marked  the  difference  between 
eradication  at  an  early  date  and  a  prolonged  program  ctmducted 
under  limited  regular  appropriations  which  was  inadequate  to 
complete  eradlcatKm  and  insufficient  to  hold  the  disease  to  abey- 
ance. Tbe  value  of  the  accelerated  program  \mder  emergency  f  imds 
is  definitely  indicated  by  the  fact  that  from  Augxist  1935  to  Octo- 
ber 1936,  36  potots  of  Infection  were  discovered  ^nij  eradicated, 
whereas  vmder  regular  apprt^riation  work  only  35  such  areaa  ware 
located  to  the  previous  13  years. 

Tbe  i>rotJect  received  $391442  of  emergency  funds. 
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raONT    PCACR 

Phony  peach  Is  a  virus  disease  of  the  peach  tree.  It  la  known 
to  exist  in  15  States  and  is  especially  severe  In  the  extensive  com- 
mercial peach  areas  centering  around  Georgia.  The  disease  has 
existed  in  this  country  for  more  than  50  years.  The  only  known 
method  of  control  Is  by  eradication  of  the  Infected  tree. 

Since  the  Inception  of  the  emergency  program,  the  Department 
for  the  first  time  has  had  Sufficient  funds  to  conduct  an  eradica- 
tion campaign  on  an  adequate  scale.  Prior  to  1935  the  field  activi- 
ties were  limited  primarily  to  intensive  inspection  of  niu-serles 
and  their  environs  and  inspection  of  the  more  important  peach 
orchards  and  the  areas  to  their  inunediate  vicinity  by  scouting 
for  the  disease. 

With  allotments  of  emergency  funds  it  became  possible  to  place 
this  work  on  an  eradication  rather  than  on  a  local  control  basis. 
The  Department  was  enabled  by  the  use  of  relief  funds  to — 

(a)  Thoroughly  scout  much  more  extensive  area; 

(b)  Remove  escaped  seedling  peach  trees;  and 

(c)  Remove  abandoned  peach  trees. 

This  eradication  activity  eliminated  a  dangerous  reservoir  of 
the  phony-peach  disease,  which,  if  allowed  to  remain,  would  have 
constituted  a  serlovis  menace  to  this  important  agricultural  todua- 
try;   thus  the  primary  objective  is  being  accomplished. 

Of  great  significance  is  the  fact  that  these  eradicated  trees  were 
also  potential  hosts  for  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases,  which  at- 
tack peach  as  well  as  other  fruit  trees.  For  this  reason  the  el™- 
toation  of  such  trees  has  been  of  added  value  to  the  fruit  lnd\iatry. 

The  accelerated  pace  of  this  project  made  possible  by  relief  fimd 
allocations  not  only  greatly  advanced  the  progress  of  the  work,  but 
really  converted  the  phony-peach  program  from  a  local  control  to  a 
general  eradication  project.  ^^  ^^ 

Stoce  the  Inception  of  the  relief  program  to  1935,  over  61,000,000 
escaped  and  abandoned  peach  trees  have  been  removed  and  de- 
stroyed. Of  this  number.  54,000,000  are  classified  as  escapes,  and 
6.500,000  as  abandoned  and  worthless  orchard  trees.  More  than 
158.000  of  these  trees  were  Infected  with  the  phony-peach  disease. 

The  peach  Industry,  once  a  fiourishtog  and  Important  agri- 
cultural business  of  the  South,  was  to  a  demoralized  condition  due 
to  the  ravages  of  the  phony-peach  disease.  The  Increased  control 
and  eradication  work,  made  possible  by  the  allotmenta  of  relief 
funds,  haa  revived  the  Industry  and  gives  rlae  to  well-founded 
hopes  that   It  wUl   rapidly   regato   its   former    economic   status. 

This  project  received  $1,511,623  of  emergency  funds. 

PXaCH  MOSAIC 

Peach  mosaic  Is  the  newest  and  apparently  one  of  the  moat 
serlotis  of  the  virus  diseases  of  peach.  It  was  first  Identified  to 
Brownwood,  Tex.,  to  1931.  In  1934  It  was  reported  to  Colorado,  and 
since  that  time  It  has  been  found  In  the  commercial  peach  areas 
of  the  States  of  UUh,  California,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico. 

Colorado  began  a  State  eradication  program  early  to  1935.  In 
August  of  the  same  calendar  year,  the  first  Federal  emergency 
appropriation  was  secured  to  further  this  program  and  to  make 
surveys  in  other  States.  Additional  allotmenta  of  emergency 
funda  thereafter  permitted  the  extension  of  the  eradication  pro- 
gram to  the  Statea  now  known  to  be  infected. 

During  the  progreaa  of  thla  activity,  nearly  36.000  mosaic-in- 
fected treea  were  found,  which  number  la  Included  to  the  120,000 
infected  or  abandoned  and  worthless  trees  that  have  been  re- 
moved. All  dlaeaaed  treea  to  Colorado  and  Utah  were  removed  at 
the  time  of  dlacovery.  Many  of  those  found  to  the  other  States 
have  been  removed,  and  the  eradication  work  la  stUl  to  progress. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  program  Is  Illustrated  by  the  results 
obtained  to  Colorado  where,  through  the  use  of  emergency  funda. 
there  have  been  marked  reductions  each  year  to  the  number  of 
diseased  trees  found.  The  work  has  resulted  to  a  stlmvilatlon  of 
Colorado's  peach  todustry.  which  was  threatened  with  extinction. 
There  are  now  more  peach  treea  to  commercial  plantlnga  to  the 
affected  area  In  that  State  than  exlated  prior  to  the  eradication 
campaign.  Thla  la  concrete  evidence  of  the  confidence  peach 
growers  have  to  the  program. 

This  project  received  $276,578  of  emergency  funds. 

DUTCH    ZLM    DISEASX 

The  Dutch  elm  dlaeaae  fatally  attacks  the  elm,  a  shade  tree  of 
importance  In  every  State  to  the  Union,  and  a  source  of  conalder- 
able  lumber  value.  The  elma  of  New  England  and  the  Atlantic 
Seaboard  States  are  particularly  prized  and  valuable.  Thla  totro- 
duced  fungua  disease  is  especially  severe  In  a  comparatively  small 
area  tocluded  within  a  radius  of  70  mllea  of  New  York  Harbor.  The 
major  dlaeaaed  area  referred  to  embraces  portions  of  New  York. 
New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut.  There  have  been  several  Isolated 
outbreaks  to  various  States,  but  these  have  been  promptly  sup- 
pressed. 

The  swift  and  kllltog  spread  of  Dutch  elm  disease  compares 
with  the  ravagea  of  the  chestnut  blight.  Undeterred,  the  disease 
would  wipe  out  the  elma  of  this  coimtry.  There  la  no  known 
method  of  curtog  a  diseased  tree  or  of  immunizing  an  elm  against 
attack.  The  control  method  used  Is  to  locate  and  destroy  dlaeaaed 
elms.  Thus  the  Insect  vectors  of  the  disease,  elm  beetles,  will  be 
tmable  to  transmit  the  disease  from  tree  to  tree. 

The  disease  was  dlsovered  to  this  coimtry  In  1930.  and  was  traced 
to  shipments  of  diseased  veneer  elm  logs  Imported  from  Europe 
In  1025.  The  ports  of  entry  of  these  logs  were  checked,  and 
scouting  of  their  environs  and  the  routes  of  shipment  of  the  im- 


ported logs  revealed  the  presence  of  the  disease  In  tbe  locallUea 
where  work  la  now  being  done. 

Since  June  1935  there  has  been  allotted  to  the  Department  $10.- 
110,995  of  emergency  funds  for  Dutch  elm  disease  eradlcatton 
work. 

With  regular  funda  alone  It  would  have  been  Impoeslble  to  experi- 
ment and  devise  control  methods  worked  out  with  the  aid  of  Emer- 
gency Relief  aUocatlona.  There  had  been  little.  If  any.  control 
work  done  to  Eur<H}e  and  the  only  example  set  by  auch  countrlea  as 
France  and  England  waa  one  of  submission  to  the  inevitable  sacri- 
fice of  the  elm.  Under  the  well-flnanced  program  conducted  since 
1935,  new  and  highly  efficient  methods  of  scouting  and  eradication. 
as  well  as  facilitating  laboratory  Identification  technique,  have  been 
evolved  and  applied. 

Some  of  these  methods  Involve  the  use  of  the  autogtro  for  scout- 
ing. The  results  obtained  from  these  aerial  surveys  are  very  encour- 
aging in  that  they  permit  a  wider  area  to  be  covered  at  greatly 
reduced  cost,  and  success  In  locating  trees  showing  symptoms  o«f 
the  disease  Is  even  greater  than  that  experienced  by  ground  crew 
scouts.  The  necessity  tat  climbing  smaller  trees  has  been  elimi- 
nated through  the  use  of  an  extensible  polt  pruner  tovented  by 
workers  on  the  project. 

Chain  saws  mounted  on  tractors  and  driven  by  compressed  air 
have  greatly  speeded  the  actual  eradication  work  to  the  field.  A 
method  of  killing  trees  in  place  by  the  use  of  chemicals  has  been  a 
substantial  contribution  to  the  eradication  campaign.  This  method 
Is  not  only  cheap,  quick,  and  effective,  but  has  tbe  added  virtue  of 
saving  the  timber  for  the  landowners'  use  aa  lumber  or  fuel. 

The  laboratxirj  technlclana  have  tovented  several  Ingenious  de- 
vices for  sterlllztog  and  loading  petrl  dishes  used  for  culturlng  the 
thousands  of  specimens  submitted  to  them. 

With  the  aid  of  these  emergency  funda,  the  Dutch  elm  disease 
work  has  been  and  Is  being  so  accelerated  and  so  thoroughly  done 
that  there  is  very  encouraging  likelihood  that  the  American  elm 
will  be  spared  the  fate  which  has  befallen  the  fine  old  elm 
stands  of  England  and  France,  where  no  real  control  measures 
have  been  applied  and  where  consequently  the  elms  are  fast 
disappearing. 

This  project  has  received  $10,110,995  of  Emergency  funds. 

GEASSHOPFXB8 

Beglnntog  In  1930,  a  severe  and  general  drought  afBlcted  prac- 
tically the  entire  Great  Plaina  and  Intermountaln  regions  of  the 
United  Statea.  Stoce  dry,  hot  weather  la  ideal  for  grasahopper 
emergence  and  aurvlval,  this  resulted  to  an  almost  unprecedented 
outbreak  of  grasshoppers,  which  has  spread  to  1933  to  Include  at 
least  17  States.  Although  losses  to  crop  fnxn  grasshopper  tova- 
slons  aggregating  at  least  $96,000,000  had  occurred  diirlng  the 
I)erlod  from  1930  to  1932.  Inclusive,  and  numerous  appeals  for 
aid  had  been  made  to  the  Federal  Government,  no  action  lotddng 
toward  relief  of  this  sltuatlcm  was  taken  vmtU  1934. 

As  the  lossea  reported  from  graa^opper  attack  continued  to 
mount  to  1933.  when  they  were  estimated  at  $58,000,000,  a  survey 
was  conducted  by  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the 
fall  of  1933  and  this  showed  that  a  least  15,000.000  acres  of  culti- 
vated crops  would  have  to  be  poisoned  If  disaster  fft>m  grasshop- 
per invasion  was  to  be  averted.  Aa  It  waa  evident  that  the  indi- 
vidual States  could  not  meet  thla  emergency  tmasalsted,  the 
situation  was  made  known  to  the  President  and  to  Congress,  who 
responded  by  appropriating  the  sum-  of  $2354,893  for  the  purchase 
of  poisoned  bait  to  be  distributed  free  of  charge  by  the  Federal 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  Statea  tovolved.  As  a  result  of 
this  action,  78360  tons  of  poison  bait  were  made  available  tor 
combating  the  pest.  The  results  of  the  ensuing  control  cam- 
paign were  signally  successful,  and  It  la  estimated  that  crops  to 
the  value  of  $50,000,000  were  saved,  although  the  actual  results 
were  somewhat  obscured  to  some  States  by  the  losses  sustained 
from  drought. 

Aa  a  result  of  the  great  campaign  and  temporaryweather  eon- 
dltlona  unfavorable  to  grasshopper  conditions  to  1935,  there  was 
a  lull  In  the  great  outbreak,  during  which  the  balance  of  the 
appropriation  of  the  previous  year  was  expended  to  aid  to  grass- 
hopper control  where  needed. 

In  1936.  the  drought  conttoued  and  grasahopper  populations 
Increaaed  to  a  dangeroua  degree.  Congress  agato  came  to  the 
rescue  In  June  of  that  year  with  an  appropriation  of  $250,000 
which  waa  used  with  excellent  effect  In  some  18  Statea. 

At  the  end  of  the  cn^  year  of  1936,  conditions  had  become  ao 
serious  as  agato  to  cause  great  alarm.  Tlie  Federal  grasshopper 
survey  to  the  fall  of  that  year  Indicated  that  at  least  23  Statea 
were  seriously  Infested  with  grasshoppers  and  that  at  least  84.705 
tons  of  grasshopper  bait  would  be  required  to  control  the  pest  if 
cultivate  crops  were  to  be  saved  from  destruction.  The  Presi- 
dent recoounended  to  Congress  that  an  authorization  of  $3,000,000 
be  made  for  the  control  of  toclplent  or  emergency  outbreaks  of 
Insect  pests  or  plant  dlaeaaea  including  graaehoppers.  Mormon 
crickets,  and  chtoch  bugs.  Such  an  authorization  was  passed  and 
under  it  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  was  made  which  was  used 
to  provide  grasahopper  bait  materlala  and  transport  them  to  the 
varloua  States  for  application.  On  July  17  the  President  ap- 
proved a  subsequent  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  and  as  this  action 
was  taken  about  the  time  the  funds  were  becoming  exhausted.  It 
permitted  the  work  to  be  continued. 

The  spring  of  1937  waa  most  favorable  for  the  development  of 
grasshc^pers  and.  although  two  additional  Statea  were  then  added 
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to  the  lofested  list,  making  M  In  an.  excellent  results  ere  being 
genermlly  reported  and  tbere  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  tbls 
campaign  wUl  result  in  enonnous  savings  of  crops,  many  of  which 
wUl  be  the  first  good  crops  grown  for  several  years  in  States  previ- 
ously afflicted  both  with  drought  and  grasshc^pers. 

The  second  aniropriatian  of  (LOOCOOO  made  under  the  (S^XX),- 
000  authorization  previously  mentioned  Is  being  used  to  complete 
the  grasshopper  campaign  and  for  some  limited  work  on  control 
of  Mormon  crickets.  Likewise,  a  small  allotment  of  these  funds 
has  been  made  available  for  suppressive  efforts  against  a  newly 
dlacovered  insect  occurring  on  the  Alabama- Worida  State  line. 


During  1936  there  were  sent  to  the  Department  in  Washington 
for  identification  two  insects  collected  near  the  Florida-Alabama 
State  line.  These  proved  to  be  qpectmens  of  an  insect  not  prevl-^ 
ously  known  to  occur  In  this  country  which  has  been  given  the ' 
nuoe  of  the  white-fnnged  beetle.  By  the  time  the  idenUty  of 
tljlne  9rf^"*¥'*»  was  known  the  adult  beetles  had  dlsi4>peared  and 
further  investigation  therefore  was  dcfeixed.  The  infestation  in 
this  cmxatrj  so  far  as  is  now  known  Involves  approximately  35 
square  mllea,  and  at  the  time  the  adults  appeared  this  aeascm 
the  availability  of  these  emergency  funds  made  it  possible  to 
promptly  get  under  way  with  suppressive  effects  directed  at  the 
iiwiw^iato  reducyon  of  the  peculation  of  the  Insect  and  efforts  to 
prevent  Its  q»ead.  Inm>ectors  of  the  Department  are  engaged  In 
wfciTtg  a  farm-to-fsnn  survey  to  learn  the  limits  of  the  infesta- 
tion, supervising  siq>pressive  measures,  including  digging  of  trench 
barriers  around  Infftttd  fields  to  prevent  spread,  and  hand  picking 
of  the  adult  weevils. 

CHZMCH  BUO  CUH'iaOL 

The  ff^^n«^*»  bug  Is  ccmsldered  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
haBUfds  of  com  growing  throughout  the  Com  Belt  States.  There 
had  been  numerous  disastrous  outbreaks  of  the  pest  in  this  region 
in  the  past  *»»h  the  h«tiw«^i  loss  to  com  from  its  ravages  through- 
out the  country  was  estimated  at  $35^)00.000.  In  the  summer  of 
1933  it  became  obvious  that  chinch  bugs  had  become  so  numerous 
in  the  Com  Belt  SUtes  that  a  major  disaster  to  the  com  crop  was 
impending.  X7p  to  that  time,  in  the  presence  of  such  emergencies 
the  FMeral  Government  had  never  taken  any  action  to  aid  in  the 
direct  control  of  this  pest.  TBChnlcal  advice  had  been  furnished 
mf erted  States  but  no  funds  had  previously  been  aicropriated  for 
chinch  bug  control. 

From  figures  coa4>iled  by  the  Department,  it  was  estimated  that 
in  order  to  prevent  a  major  disaster  to  com  from  chinch  bugs  the 
sum  of  $1,000,000  would  be  required  for  the  purchase  and  distri- 
bution of  repdients.  principally  of  high  grade  creoeote,  to  be  used 
in  barrier  traps.  Recognising  the  gravity  of  this  emergency,  the 
Administration  approved  and  Congress  appropriated  that  sum 
which  became  available  on  June  8.  1934.  As  the  bugs  were  already 
beginning  to  move  into  the  com,  very  quick  and  vigtnrous  action 
was  required  to  purdiaae  the  requlml  materials  and  tranqx>rt 
them  to  the  points  of  distribution  in  time  to  repel  the  major 
invasion.  In  wftitt  of  this  and  other  difficulties,  this  objective 
was  accomplished  and  within  a  period  of  less  than  30  days  no  less 
than  6JI35.057  gallons  of  creosote  had  been  purchased  and  dis- 
tributed throu^iout  10  States.  Sane  losses  were  sustained  due 
to  the  late  beginning  of  the  campaign  but.  in  the  main,  the  bugs 
were  defeated  and  the  crops  saved. 

In  this  campaign  it  is  estimated  that  by  the  timely  expendi- 
ture of  $970,000  of  the  $1,000,000  appropriated,  some  88,984330 
hWt*^'«  of  com  valued  at  $16,719^00  were  saved  from  destruction 
by  the  chinch-bug  pest. 

At  the  end  of  the  growing  year  of  1934  a  survey  of  chinch-bug 
OTtidlt**'""  eoodueted  by  the  Department  indicated  that  large 
numbers  of  bugs  had  entered  hibernation,  and  upon  its  recom- 
mendation Congress  appropriated  $a.0OOXX)O  for  control  purposes 
in  1935.  In  the  spring  of  that  year,  however,  weather  conditions 
unfavorable  to  chinch-bug  devtiopment  intervened,  and  antici- 
pated general  damage  from  this  iwst  was  abated.  For  this  reason 
(ady  $00,000  of  this  appropriation  was  expended,  and  the  balance. 
$1,940,000,  was  returned  to  the  Treasury. 

MOBlCOIf  oocKxr 

like  soocalled  llbrmon  cricket  la  a  large.  purpUsh-lvown  insect 
that  inhabits  the  mountain  valleys  of  the  Xtocky  Mountain  region. 
It  gained  its  name  by  attacking  the  crt^s  of  the  Mormon  settlers 
of  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  in  1848.  when  a  great  flock  of  gulls  de- 
scended on  the  insects  and  devoured  them,  thus  saving  the 
settlers  from  disaster  and  pooible  starvation.  A  monument  com- 
mfemoratlng  this  event  stands  on  the  puhlio  sqtiare  in  Salt  Lake 
City. 

The  insect  la  wingless  and  travels  In  great  bands  or  armies 
crawling  or  honilng  along  the  ground  at  the  rate  of  several  miles 
a  day.  The  method  of  control  consists  of  dusting  with  a  poison 
mixture  of  sodltim  araenite  and  lime.  Snce  1930,  damage  from 
this  peat  has  been  increasing  in  the  Mountain  States,  becoming 
serious  in  Routt  and  Moffat  Counties,  and  in  1926  causing  the 
loss  of  crops  aggregating  $125,000  in  Lake  and  Sanders  Coxmtles, 
Mont.  Since  then  the  pest  conUnued  to  disperse  widely,  causing 
serious  loss  to  ranchera  often  located  in  remote  valleys  where 
Inaectiddal  materials  and  ^>paratus  tot  applying  them  were  not 
obtainable.  These  tMoids  of  crickets  ^equently  originated 
le  domain  ttom  which  they  Invaded  the  fields  of  nelgh- 
borlhg^>anches.  Although  frequent  appeals  were  made  to  the 
Department  for  aid  in  control  at  this  earlier  time,  with  the 
•Kcqytloa  of  a  Umlted   control   camiwdgn   conducted   in  Routt 


and  Moffat  Counties  in  Colorado  in  1929,  no  Federal  funds  were 
provided  for  control  until   1935.  ^   _..  ^ 

At  the  end  of  the  growing  season  of  1934,  a  sxirvey  conducted 
under  the  axispices  of  the  Department  indicated  that  seven 
States — ^vlz,  Washington,  Idaho.  Nevada,  Utah,  Montana,  Wyoming, 
and  Colorado — were  seriously  Infested  and  it  was  estimated  that 
a  total  of  83  810  acres  would  require  treatment  by  dusting  in  the 
spring  of  1935  at  a  cost  of  »118,428.  .  This  information  trans- 
mitted to  the  States  concerned  resulted  In  some  of  them  applying 
for  K.  C.  W.  and  W.  P.  A.  aid.  Several  States— viz,  Nevada.  Mon- 
tana, and  Idaho — ^received  such  aid  and  conducted  control  cam- 
paigns supervised  by  the  respective  States,  but  this  did  not  serve 
to  reduce  the  general  infestation. 

In  the  fall  of  1936  a  conference  of  State  and  Federal  offlcials  was 
called  at  Pocatello,  Idaho,  to  decide  upon  concerted  action  to  obtain 
control  of  the  cricket  hordes  throughout  the  entire  area  of  infes- 
tation. As  a  result  the  Department  recommended  the  granting  of 
$300,000  for  control  of  the  Mormon  cricket  in  1937  to  be  expended 
under  Its  supervision.  This  request  was  complied  with  by  the 
Administration  making  available  on  March  19,  1937,  the  sum  of 
$300,000  from  W.  P.  A.  fimds  to  be  expended  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Department.  An  additional  amount  of  $19,000  was  subse- 
quently allotted  for  administration  of  the  field  project.  Under 
the  terms  of  this  allocation,  the  Federal  Government  agreed  to 
provide  supervision  and  labor  to  treat  infested  areas  and  the  States 
and  coimtles  were  required  to  provide  materials,  equipment,  and 
transportation  of  materials  and  men  engaged  in  the  actual  war- 
fare. By  this  plan,  the  following  States  were  allotted  fxmds:  Mon- 
tana. \^mlng,  Colorado.  Utah,  Oregon,  Washington,  California, 
Idaho,  and  Nevada.  The  last  three  of  these  States  failed  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  privilege.  As  the  first  W.  P.  A.  funds  provided 
expired  on  Jtme  30  and  the  work  was  not  yet  finished,  an  additional 
allotment  of  $350,250  was  made  J\ily  1,  1937,  and  the  work  is  being 
carried  on  with  this  money.  Although  this  project  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted, aU  reports  of  progress  received  from  the  States  ccmcemed 
indicate  that  it  has  resulted  In  the  almost  complete  protection  ctf 
crops  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  general  infestation  will  be  perma- 
nently much  reduced. 

ThlB  project  received  $775,250  of  emergency  fund*. 
Vn.  LWBTOCK  Dcrmsa 

New  legislation  and  funds  provided  since  1933  have  enabled  the 
livestock  Industry  of  the  United  States  to  make  impressive  progress 
toward  eradicating  two  costly  enemies  of  livestock — ^tuberculosis 
and  Bang's  disease  (contagious  abortion).  The  campaign  against 
bovine  tubercxUosis  has  progressed  to  a  point  thought  Impossible 
a  few  years  ago;  the  campaign  against  Bang's  disease,  b^un  in 
1934,  has  already  reached  18,000,000  head  of  cattle. 

BANC'S   OISSASB 

Funds  provided  in  the  Jones-Connally  cattle  bin,  together  with 
the  La  FoUette  amendment,  made  it  possible  for  the  Department 
to  take  up  cooperative  Bang's  disease  elimination  wcH'k  among 
cattle.  The  foundation  work  In  this  project  had  already  been 
established  to  some  extent  becaxise  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
State  livestock  sanitary  offlcials.  This  Department  has  for  many 
years  conducted  research  work  In  coiuiectlon  with  this  problem, 
and  some  work  has  also  been  done  in  the  field  in  connection  with 
the  elimination  of  this  disease  in  herds  of  cattle.  The  Department 
had  an  organization  in  existence  which  could  supervise  this  project 
in  cozinection  with  the  work  of  tuberculosis  eradication  among 
cattle;  therefore,  in  3  months  it  was  possible  to  conduct  a  large 
volume  of  this  wcH-k  in  the  field.  There  was  a  great  demand  for 
the  work  at  that  time  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  cattle.  Future 
approprlatl<»s  from  Congress  have  made  it  possible  to  continue  the 
activity,  for  which  there  has  been  a  continued  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  cattle  ownera. 

From  650,000  to  750,000  agglutination  blood  tests  have  been  made 
per  month  in  connection  with  the  testing  of  cattle  for  this  disease, 
and  the  number  of  reactors  has  been  about  30.000  per  month.  Dur- 
ing the  36  months  in  which  this  activity  has  been  in  progress  tests 
have  been  made  In  1,314,187  herds  of  cattle,  containing  18,013,636 
head.  These  totals  include  retests.  The  number  of  reactors  was 
1.235,978,  most  of  which  have  been  eliminated  from  the  herds,  and 
the  owners  have  received  the  salvage  plus  the  Federal  indemnity, 
which  now  averages  about  $26.50  per  head.  The  maximum  Federal 
payment  for  grade  cattle  is  $25,  and  for  purebreds  $50.  There  are 
under  supervision  in  this  project  approximately  700,000  herds,  con-> 
t*<T<ing  about  7,800,000  cattle.  In  3  States  more  than  50  percent  of  ' 
the  cattle  are  \mder  supervision;  in  7  States  the  percentage  !• 
from  25  to  50;  in  17  States,  from  10  to  26;  and  in  21  States  1«« 
than  10. 

Considerable  Interest  has  been  manifested  by  the  State  legisla- 
tures during  the  last  year  or  two,  and  they  have  made  appropria- 
tions. The  total  for  the  present  fiscal  year  is  about  $1,260,000. 
Part  of  this  money  is  used  for  operating  expenses  and  part  for 
Indemnity.  There  are  11  States  which  are  now  in  a  position  to 
make  some  pajrment  to  the  owners  for  cattle  which  are  eliminated 
in  the  Bang's-dlsease  project.  Federal  appropriations  are  avail- 
able this  year  for  this  project  in  the  sum  of  about  $12,600,000. 
The  total  funds  for  operating  expenses  and  indemnity  during  the 
36-month  period  were  about  $39,000,000. 

This  dlHPase  \a  foiuid  to  exist  to  a  very  great  extent  in  some 
localities,  especially  around  the  larger  cities,  where  it  Is  necessary 
to  restock  herds  of  dairy  cattle  from  time  to  time.  In  the  outly- 
ing sections  this  disease  does  not  exist  to  a  high  degree;  In  fact, 
it  is  less  than  5  percent  In  very  many  counties.  In  these  sections 
the  work  is  taken  up  under  what  is  termed  an  "area  basis",  mean- 
ing that  the  agglutination  blood  test  is  applied  to  all  cattle  over 
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6  months  of  age,  except  steers,  located  in  the  county.  As  far  as 
the  Federal  Government  is  concerned  all  of  this  work  is  ona 
voluntary  basis,  but  in  States  where  the  area  pUn  is  in  effect. 
there  are  State  requirements  making  it  necessary  for  the  owners 
to  have  their  cattle  tested.  Thus  far  there  has  been  very  llt«e 
objection;  in  fact,  the  owners  are  usually  very  much  ^  f*yof  « 
?hls  plan  of  operation.  Among  the  States  that  we  conducting  a 
co^iderable  amount  of  this  work  are  Marylarid  Pennsylvan^ 
Virsinia,  West  Virginia.  Kentucky.  Arkansas.  Louisiana  and  OUa- 
homa  Provisions  are  being  made  to  extend  this  feature  of  the 
work  in  many  other  States,  including  North  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  Wisconsin. 

TUBEBCTTL06IS 

CooperaUve  tuberculosis-eradication  work  among  livestock,  pax- 
ticXSariv  cattle  has  been  conducted  by  this  Department  since 
?9n  and  when  the  Jones-Connally  cattle-bill  funds  became  avaU- 
alle  to  mcreai  tSl  volume  of  this'  work,  it  was  possible  to  ei^arge 
the  nroKram  to  a  very  great  extent  within  a  very  short  time. 
S^t^ofSS  work  waV  conducted  on  the  area  basis,  and  almost 
all  the  States  were  in  a  position  to  enforce  the  necessary  regula- 
tions    Tuberculin  testing  of  cattle  was  greatly  increased. 

The  total  number  of  tests  made  In  the  fiscal  year  193*  ^a» 
ablut  5oW.MOrin  1935.  about  25.000.000;  in  1936,  about  M.000^ 
Soo;  and  in  1937.  about  13.750.000.  The  to^al  number  of  reactore 
removed  from  the  herds  for  the  fiscal  year  1934  ^^,/J^out  232.000^ 
whereas  in  1935  it  was  376.000.  There  has  been  a  rapid  redioct  on 
m  the  number  of  diseased  cattle  eliminated  in  ti^l|  P''o£=*' ,7^^ 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  fiscal  yearl936  the  number 
of  reactors  was  165.000,  and  in  1937,  about  94,000. 

In  connection  with  the  tuberculosis  eradication  among  cattle. 
It  has  been  the  plan  to  designate  counties  as  modified  accredit^ 
areas  when  the  degree  of  infection  of  bovine  tuberculosis  is  less 
tha^  one-half  of  1  percent,  as  determined  by  the  tuberculin  test- 
ing of  the  cattle.  When  the  Jones-Connally  funds  became  avaU- 
aSe  in  the  summer  of  1934,  there  were  14  States  ln;ft^lch  all  the 
counties  were  In  such  a  classification.  Since  that  time  30  addi- 
tional States  have  been  placed  in  that  status,  leaving  only  4  States 
in  which  there  are  any  counties  where  bovine  tuberculosis  extets 
to  more  than  one-half  of  1  percent.  The  remaining  States  are 
New  Jersey,  New  York.  South  Dakota,  and  California.  In  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  it  will  be  possible  to  complete  the  work  in 
the  remaining  counties  within  a  very  short  time,  and  afrange- 
ments  have  been  made  to  proceed  with  the  work  In  the  States  of 
South  Dakota  and  California,  where  there  are  a  number  of  coun- 
ties not  yet  in  the  modified  accredited  area. 

In  addition  to  the  initial  tuberculin  testing  of  catUe,  it  is 
necessary  to  conduct  a  certain  amount  of  retesting  In  order  to 
locate  and  remove  any  remaining  Infection.  This,  of  course,  re- 
quires the  testing  of  a  large  number  of  catUe  each  year.  The 
^ds  in  the  Jones-Connally  cattle  bill  and  the  La  Follette  amend- 
ment were  provided  to  the  extent  of  about  $2,500,000  In  the  last 
fiscal  year,  and  during  the  2  previous  fiscal  years  the  total  amount 
.  was  about  $21,500,000.  These  funds  were  used  for  operating 
expenses  and  Indemnity.  The  States  during  the  3-year  period 
expended  for  the  work  approximately  the  same  amount. 

Tablb  1— Totol  fubercuKn  tests  (including  retests)  of  cattle,  with 
reactors,  by  States,  under  cooperative  tuberculosis-eradication 
plan,  fiscal  years  1917-36 

Percent 
reactors 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado . 

Connecticut ....... 

Delaware — 

District  of  Colambia 

Florida — .— 

Georgia - . — ........... 

Idaho -. " 

Illinois ............... — 

Indiana . — .... 

lows .......... .' 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

I<ouisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. .. •.- 

Michigan . 

Minnesota .." 

M  ississippi . . . — 

Missouri 

Montana .. 

Nebraska 

Nevada. - 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  DakoU 

Ohio .- 

Oklahoma .... .... 

Oregon . 

Pennsylvania . 

Bhode  Island..-. — ... 


326,047 
49.420 
259.233 
152.451 
72.465 
122,114 
4\«45 
1.948 
79,727 
261.384 
85,639 
1,241,999 
419.  581 
902,610 
221,069 
229.613 
182.409 
148,554 
214,  274 
170,119 
815,893 
671, 844 
287.827 
365,775 
91.700 
381.551 
16,581 
133.927 
132,134 
41,996 
1. 174, 224 
289.485 
179. 101 
870.499 
313,323 
250,390 
905,310 
17,2IM 


1,088,204 

754,264 

1.443,273 

3,  760, 178 

1,348,260 

1, 680.  515 

483.651 

17, 213 

1,458,641 

1.678.047 

1, 165.  585 

13. 302, 595 

3, 778,  Z52 

15.928,940 

2,843,254 

1, 361, 660 

Z  191,  5S9 

1, 195, 045 

2,  274.  722 
1, 829. 897 
7,  131.395 

12,  5a3,  396 
1.  794, 168 

3.  320. 912 
1, 9'A  423 
6,585,667 

336,916 
1.439,404 
1,598,721 

451, 446 
15, 902, 457 

992,387 
3, 498, 192 
6,7^852 
3,620,336 
2,030,940 
8,168,690 

238,834 


4,062 
9,358 
1,284 
204,845 
11.781 
80,889 
19.162 
124 
5.683 
3.853 
5.371 
274.100 
34,401 
284,794 
20,599 
7,342 
1Z711 
8,»69 
69.094 
129, 621 
70,611 
158,684 
3,085 
10.498 
8,726 
60,723 
2,480 
40,867 
76,180 
1.790 
905.435 
4.258 
28,889 
102,719 
10,907 
15.680 
297,479 
21.886 


Tablx  1.— Totol  fubercuKn  tesU  (including  retests)  of  ea**Jf.  *?«* 
reactors,  by  States,  under  cooperative  tuberculotia-eradioatton 
plan,  fiscal  years  1917-36— -Continued 


0.2 

1.2 

.00 

6.4 

.0 

4.8 

4.0 

.7 

.4 

.2 

.5 

2.1 

.0 

1.8 

.7 

.6 

.6 

.7 

3.0 

7.1 

1.0 

1.3 

.2 

.3 

.5 

.8 

.7 

2.8 

4.8 

.4 

6.7 

.4 

.8 

L6 

.3 

.8 

3.6 

as 


Stats 


South  Carolina.. 

South  Dakota 

Teimcssee 

Texas 

Utah-. 

Vermont .... 

Virginia. — 

Washington 

West  Virginia — 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Hawaii. 

Alaska 

Puerto  Rico 

Indian  schools,  estimated 

P.  B.  in  United  States,  estimated. 
Interstate 


Herds 
tested 


Total- 


138,630 

148.207 

299,000 

669,891 

162.455 

169,913 

258,324 

264,847 

173.565 

820,271 

34,004 

5,459 

467 

5,063 

10 

300 

318, 130 


Cattl* 
tested 


590,078 
3,049.025 
1.  720, 347 
4,945,144 

946.431 
3,299.957 

2,645,207 

9S2.400 

15,212,696 

756.837 

163.788 

4.756 

156,613 

413 

4,496 

3,406,854 


Reactors 
fouod 


Percent 
reactors 


15,522,686    178,445,721 


1,«04 

40.430 

4.323 

0,100 

7,186 

127,184 

17,106 

4a  868 

6,117 

194.163 

3,106 

2.760 

75 

^114 

27 

157 

12,664 


3,468,067 


0.3 

L8 

.3 

.3 

.8 

SO 

1.0 

L5 

.« 

1.S 

.4 

1.7 

1.6 

LS 

6.8 

S.6 

.4 


L» 


Table  2.— Annual  results  of  tuberculin  testing  of  cattle  In  fh^ 
United  States  under  the  cooperative  tuberculosis-eradication 
plan.  1917-36 " 


Fiscal  year 


1917.. 
1018.. 
1919- . 
1920.. 
1921.. 
1922.. 
1923. 
1024. 
1925. 
1926. 
1927. 
1928. 
1929. 
1930. 
1931. 
1932. 
1933. 
1934. 
1935. 
1936. 


Cattle  tested 


2a  101 

134.143 

329.878 

700.670 

1.366.358 

2,384.236 

3,460,849 

6,  312. 364 

7.000.028 

8,6Sa780 

9, 700, 176 

11,  281,  490 

11,683,720 

12,845.871 

13.782,273 

13,  443,  557 

13,073,894 

15,119.763 

25.237.532 

22.918,038 


Beactocs 


Number 


S45 
6.544 

13,528 
28.700 
53,768 
8ZS60 
113,844 
171.560 
214.401 
323,084 
285,361 
262,113 
206,764 
216.932 
203,778 
254,786 
255,096 
2321368 
376,623 
165,406 


Percent 


Total. 


178, 445, 721 


3,468,057 


4.0 
4.1 
4.1 
kO 
3.8 
S.S 
3.3 
11 
17 
10 
13 
L8 
L7 
L5 
LO 
10 
L8 
L6 
.7 


L8 


Table  3.— Number  of  accredited  herds.  191S-3S 


End  of  fiscal  year 


1018... 
1919- 
1920.. 
1021.. 
1022.. 
1023- 
1924.. 
1925.. 
1028.. 
1927.. 
1028.. 
1020.. 
1990.. 
1931.. 
1932.. 
1933.. 
1934.. 
1935- 
1996.. 


. ^..-. 


Accredited 


Herds 


3M 

783 

3,370 

8.201 

16,216 

28,526 

48,273 

72,383 

96.392 

13a  476 

160,356 

17a  995 

182.858 

156.500 

174,648 

194.349 

225,800 

238,937 

256.056 


Cattls 


«,»45 

10,021 

82,086 

183.630 

363,902 

615,156 

02a  370 

1,276,063 

1,577,087 

1,885.073 

2.366,938 

2,280,043 

2.646.086 

2.610,261 

2,863,434 

3,172,678 

3,3UI,653 

3,514.343 

3,740,866 


Table  a.— Comparative  record  of  reactors  slaughtered 


Fiscal  year 


1023. 
1027. 
1030. 
1831 
1032 
1833 
1834 
1036 
1036 


Number  of 

reactors 
slaughtered 


Condemned  as  unfit 
tor  food 


107,250 
288,662 
216, 524 
213.820 
244.973 
267.142 
237.103 
367,368 
168,273 


Sterilised 


Number 


11758 
27,627 
16,286 
14.331 
20.858 
21,837 
2a  772 
30.893 
13,380 


Percent 


ILO 
0.6 
7.6 
6.7 
8.6 
8.2 
18 
14 
IS 


Number 


Peioent 


1,547 
1706 
3,242 
1671 
4.026 
6,870 
6,684 
7.878 
1.868 


L4 
.8 

LS 

L3 
L« 
13 

14 
1$ 

LS 


2314 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


,  _  o1  tyUtercnlin  testing  cooperative  tuberculotia 
ermdieution  work,  fiscal  year  1939 


Alabama 

Ariiona _—_— 

ArkanaM 

California .— _ 

Colorado 

Connecticak 

Deiawaia 

District  o(  Cotumbia 

riorida 

Oeorgia 

M£ho ... .-  ■■■ 

lUioois 

Indiana. .. 

Kansas 

Kentodcy. 
Looisiaaa. 
Maine 

Maryiutd 

Maeaachuaetta 

Miehisan.. 

UiBmmnU 


Hards 
tasted 


Mtiteip! 

Mtaao^. 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada.. 

New  Bampsbin 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico... 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 

Nortli  Dakota 

Ohio 

OUaboma. ._»_._ 

Onfoa ■.—- — ' 

Pttmsy  iTania. . .. 

Rhode  Island 

loath  Carolina 

Sooth  Dakota.^. 


Texas 
Utah 

Vvinont 

Vlisinla 

WashinKtoo ~ — 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyomlnc -> 

Hawaii — 

Poerto  Rieo — 
Interstate... 

TotaL 


97,000 

3,303 

3,381 
73,608 

4.104 
17.709 

4.343 
13 

1.873 
30.800 

4,789 

101.331 

16.807 

09,114 

3.913 

4.077 
114.015 

8.433 
23.000 
38.836 
60.719 
41,803 
130.007 

1,444 
ia934 
90.349 

1.836 
15,452 
1&413 

1,M9 
14a  738 

1.828 

3,964 
69,096 
09,901 
11,580 
88,458 

4.409 

5,871 

72,718 

21,843 

124.763 

9.044 
18.336 

3,324 
3a  588 

4.496 

6a5ae 

4.328 

404 

1548 

38,288 


Cattle 
tasted 


1. 944. 831 


481.413 

110.065 

29.067 
1.37a  882 

97.438 
303. 062 

42.561 
788 

88.137 
365.490 

47, 217 

1.160.384 

306,008 

1,308.900 

67.889 

09.933 
1.168,998 

70,880 
218,107 
250,827 
474,967 
025.707 
755. 178 

29,883 

262.910 

2,390,550 

46.409 
133.528 
223.531 

29.802 
3,068,783 

3a  334 

81.420 
441.382 
867,823 

88,175 
768.482 

39.846 

33.148 

1.494.806 

lia852 

1307,064 

41,209 
323.460 

88.818 
282.797 

4a  099 
973,611 
122.984 

17,084 

125.404 

30S.r26 


Beaetos 

found 


33;  918. 038 


7S8 

139 

104 

73.436 

430 

3,453 

301 

0 

170 

34 

100 

4,n 

810 

0,415 

284 

77 

1,307 

87 

1,190 

1,355 

772 

1,714 

900 

194 

258 

ia898 

74 

280 

1,620 

43 

30,183 

15 

816 

802 

1,401 

800 

6,577 

1,925 

2 

12.750 

178 

854 

160 

1.856 

274 

1.440 

68 

1,928 

308 

70 

1.383 

872 


Percent 

reactors 


105,490 


as 

.1 

.4 

6l4 

.4 

L7 

.7 

.0 

.3 

.01 

.3 

.4 

.3 

.6 

.6 

.1 

.1 

.1 

.6 

.6 

.3 

.3 

.1 

.0 

.1 

.5 

.3 

.3 

.7 

.1 
1.0 

.06 

.8 

.3 

.2 

.7 

.9 
4.9 

.000 

.9 

.2 

.04 

.4 

.6 

.4 

.6 

.1 

.2 

.2 

.4 

LI 

.3 


Infected 
premises 


86 
04 
39 

ia»o 

58 

1.023 

146 

0 

49 

6 

80 

3.339 

390 

3,279 

130 

39 

107 

56 

619 

633 

296 

888 

309 

52 

35 

8,367 

25 

166 

773 

27 

4,587 

11 

330 

455 

258 

369 

2.086 

521 

1 

4.337 

18 

158 

138 

438 

107 

616 

43 

048 

23 

36 

348 


39,189 


Tablb  t^^tatus  of  tuberculosis-eradication  toork,  Oct.  1,  1936 


State 


Alabwoa 

Aiiaena 

ArfcaDsas. ...... 

CalitaBia 

Coteado 

Cooneeticat 

Dehiware. 

Distrlet  of  Cofaim- 
bte 


Idaho. 

OttDOiS. 


Iowa 
Kentn^rmilll- 

Maiae 1111. 

Manrlawl 

Vlaasachosetts 

Michigan. 

Minnesota 

Missisainpi 

Mi89oan.....~~. 

Montana 

NePffasii%..»— .■.■■. 

NeTada- 

New  Hsmpdiife — 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York. 

North  CaRdtDa_ 

Nerth 

Ohio. 

((■UHylTCBiA 


Total  ono»4ested- 
(ree 


Herds 


am.  876 

U330 

166,334 

•4,224 

oaoii 

4.811 
6^430 

46 

38^808 

Ml.  761 

61,157 

331.523 

1831641 

108,000 

170,358 

103.047 

148,770 

4S.318 

391307 

13.038 

400,897 

30a701 

»aiM 

390;  706 

73;  374 

138,900 

3.417 

278 

%883 

33.104 

B,060 

316,306 

77,330 

SB,  750 

390^338 

13B.087 

10.033 


Cattle 


1.14a  134 

178.334 

1.683,083 

840.485 

1.083.678 

23.010 

17,073 

330 

419.140 

1.166^790 

602:733 

l.S3a343 

1.100,531 

3^628.000 

1.923.881 

851.167 

1.474,404 

230,443 

83,379 

67,137 

1.77a70a 

3,418,130 

1,06a  683 

^836, 730 

1.117,495 

X648,130 

326,011 

963 

31,213 

250,953 

S9a908 

671.130 

l.S2^64S 

1. 033, 676 

S,  94^833 

93^087 

Toaiiai 


Total  accredited 


Herds 


197 

0 

3 

44 

31 

14.037 

a;  280 

3 

n 

31 

31 

6,750 

1,419 

737 

008 

St 

7 

646 

14,480 

11.818 

64 

9S3 

14 

180 

MO 

S3 

6 

17.836 

10^388 

9 

134,836 

338 

kin 

4fff 

70 

1.883 

^404 


Cattle 


14,064 

1.407 

334 

3.943 

1.645 

Ua458 

33L885 

674 

0.733 

1.940 

1.700 

174.865 

31^610 

23.226 

22;  702 

1,364 

794 

11,809 

181,978 

14a  375 

4,003 

33.801 

1.339 

0,131 

6.388 

3,104 

398 

154,824 

167,307 

Z084 

1.44a  330 

13,310 

loasse 

ia076 

6^744 

68.098 

M^060 


Total  under  su- 
pervision 


Herds 


A  271. 072 

1^583 

365.227 

137,765 

oa84e 

30,807 
7,707 

47 

45,842 

341.772 

51.270 

341.749 

187,397 

190,660 

171.026 

103,087 

148.794 

43.817 

51.961 

35.109 

307.087 

303.269 

20a232 

337,503 

73.700 

181.988 

3,441 

17,821 

19,492 

38,450 

14a833 

3Sa033 

8a  900 

381.403 

370^417 

130.097 

1»IS06 


Cattle 


1.154,188 

192,846 

1.663.000 

1.445,584 

1,129.043 

193.065 

61,620 

8S4 

431.271 

1, 157.  730 

714.000 

a;  03a  013 

1.241.050 

2.850.000 

2;  016, 044 

852.557 

1. 478, 081 

238.701 

301, 257 

207.880 

1.775,124 

3.462,688 

1.653.062 

2,841,400 

1,15a  494 

a;  718, 651 

326,140 

15a  093 

196,368 

258,303 

1,837,140 

083.^446 

1,008,810 

1.985.683 

%9Sai99 

906.817 

1.434.aiS 


Taslk  6. Status  of  tuberculosis-eradication  tBork,  Oct. 

Continued 


1,  i93e^ 


state 

Total  once-tested- 
(ree 

Total  accredited 

Total  under  su- 
pervision 

Herds 

Cattle 

Herds 

C^Ule 

Herds 

Cattle 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Daliota 

Tennessee 

Texas     -    - 

2.196 

70,304 

94,801 

294,780 

492,242 

44.648 

7.400 

19a  414 

72.528 

113,964 

]8,'>,395 

17,601 

350 

715 

12.930 

222,789 

1, 872, 857 

1.409.587 

3.312,176 

338.964 

127,351 

712,771 

831.004 

617.779 

3,133,020 

401.543 

11.600 

15,220 

1.289 

76 

295 

26 

132 

127 

ia381 

609 

47 

680 

9,169 

6 

13,202 

6,714 

8,703 

1,898 

9,989 

4.487 

369,475 

67,393 

Z424 

14.236 

Va,  831 

679 

3,913 
7a  382 

106,043 
294,817 
M5,  915 

47,  nm 

23,904 

199,291 

78,475 

114.500 

194.715 

19,082 

350 

a354 

39.377 

228.747 

2.097,122 

1. 412. 100 

4,602.893 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virrinia 

Wiscon-iia 

Wyoming 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico 

364.839 
412.634 
780,356 
079,000 
032,378 
3,39a7M 
603,011 
11.600 

180 

9,553 

12a  015 

Total 

a  191, 012 

52.834.831 

267,121 

3,620,046 

a  064. 376 

00,60a771 

Tabls  7.— Annual  record  of  infected  premises.  1922-36 

Premises  found  to  ba 

intfr±t>ti 

Fuscalyesr 

Herds  tested 

Number 

Percent 

1922                              

195.230 
29a  138 
455.034 

13.103 
31.523 
61.289 

ILS 

1923 

ig<i4                                            „ . . 

lao 

1L3 

1925 

1928                                   . .— . 

607,345 

774.728 

70.304 
93,277 

11.8 
1X0 

1927 

1928           

871,561 
1.048,277 

84.197 
91.484 

lai 
11 

1929                               .„_-..        - ..».-. 

1.030,679 

60.881 

7.1 

1930                 . - 

1,102.423 

65.689 

ai 

1931 

1932 ~ 

1933                     ,          ....... . - .. 

1, 162. 414 
1.139.119 
1,110.308 

88.344 
60.414 
67,647 

ae 
a4 

6.3 

1934                    

1,283,914 

69,675 

4.8 

1935                                                  ............ 

2,378.668 
1,944.824 

9a329 
39.189 

3.0 

1938 

2.0 

Total                . ...... 

15.400.450 

04a  346 

0,1 

, 

TABUt  8. — status  of  area  u>ork.  1922-36 


Fiscal  year 


Counties 

Counties 
working  or 

Cattle  tested 

completing 
one  or 

Countiee 
in  modified 

accredited 

under  area 

more  tests 

accredited 

at  end  of 

plan 

(accumu- 

area 

year 

lalive) 

180 

662.027 

31 

198 

1. 785. 187 

83 

317 

3. 44a  501 

158 

as 

500 

4.991,502 

194 

88 

756 

a  661, 732 

329 

108 

953 

7, 177. 385 

610 

347 

1.119 

8,691,64^ 

678 

637 

1.201 

8,830.087 

879 

740 

1.413 

9,892,521 

1,077 

976 

1,578 

la  695, 870 

1,287 

1,323 

1,747 

la  312, 131 

1.488 

1.443 

1.922 

la  093,  368 

1,668 

1.636 

2.076 

12,293,506 

1,856 

1.816 

3,747 

22,521,240 

2,481 

3.438 

3.058 

20, 725, 023 

2,962 

2.931 

•3.073 

»  2, 775, 659 

■3.088 

'%9es 

« To  Oct.  1. 1938.  *  To  Nov.  1,  1938. 

Tablb  9. — Modified  accredited  areas,  by  States,  Nov.  1,  1936 

[Listed  according  to  order  of  accreditation  and  percentage  of  modified  accredited 

counties] 


North  Carolina 

Maine ... 

Michigan 

Indiana 

District  of  Columbia. 

WisooBsin 

Ohio 

North  DakoU 

Idaho 

Nevada.  .  ,  ■    ..~. 


Modified  accredited 

Total 

counties 

counties  in 
State 

Number 

Percent 

100 

100 

loao 

16 

16 

100.0 

83 

83 

loao 

92 

03 

loao 

1 

1 

loao 

71 

71 

100.0 

88 

88 

100.0 

53 

68 

loao 

44 

44 

loao 

17 

17 

Mias 
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Table  9.— Modified  accredited  areas,  by  States,  Nov.  1.  1936— Con. 


State 


New  Hampshire 

ruh 

Kentucky 

We.n  Virginia 

Washington 

Illinois 

Virginia 

Oregon 

Minnesota — 

Kansas — 

Florida 

M  Issouri — 

.\rkansas ~ 

New  Mexico 

Colorado — 

W  yoiii  ing .....~ 

Tennessee 

South  Carolina — 

Ma'wachusetts 

Ixxiisiana 

Oeorgia 

.Alabama — 

Iowa 

Montana — — 

Oklahoma -. 

Delaware . - 

Arizona ...... 

M  ississippi . 

Texas 

Connecticut .- 

Nebraska 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

California 

Maryland 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

South  Dakota 

Puerto  Rico — 


Total 

counties  in 

State 


Modified  accredited 
counties 


Number 


TotaL. 


10 

29 

120 
66 
SO 

102 

100 
36 
87 

106 
67 

114 
76 
31 
63 
SS 
96 
46 
14 
64 

ISO 
67 
90 
66 
77 
3 
14 
83 

3M 
8 
98 
6 
14 
68 
33 
31 
68 
67 
60 
77 


Percent 


3.148 


10 
20 

120 
66 

89 
103 
100 
36 
87 
106 
67 
114 
75 
31 
63 
23 
96 
46 
14 
G4 
159 
67 
99 
S6 
77 
3 
14 
83 
254 
8 
98 
6 
14 
8 
15 
I  13 
38 
64 
37 
10 


2,953 


loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 

100.0 

loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

loao 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

loao 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

loao 
loao 
loao 
loao 

13.8 
65.3 
57.1 
58.1 
95.6 
53.6 
13.0 


93.8 


»  Not  including  part  of  2  counties. 
Table  10.— I^ssm  of  cattle.  excepUng  reactors.  ^^*^Jf^^*°^ 
for  tuberculosis  {not  including  parts  of  carcasses).  1916-36 

[From  Federal  meal -inspection  reoordsl  


Fiscal  year 


1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1930 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 ~ 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1938 


Cattl.! 

Slaughtered, 

minui 

reactors 

(numbtjr) 


7, 387.  Kl 
9, 27r^  )49 
la  012,  417 
11,212.  %43 
9. 06a  188 
8, 137, 962 
7, 795. 323 
8, 931, 975 
9,049,342 
9.  595, 969 
9.817,590 
9. 810,  797 
8, 837,  882 
8, 120.  992 
9,119  760 
8,061  749 
7,793  878 
7,554  268 
9,  478.  141 


Carcasses  re- 
tained, minus 
reactors 


Number  Percent 


12,  563,  47*«  .,    3a5«8 

in   OK    <n>T      -       IQ   07* 


W,  215, 227 


173,7.^4 

195.488 

19a  917 

178,250 

LS^Oie 

132.068 

146,945 

156.738 

141,595 

145,  C12 

138,500 

112,924 

91.858 

81,276 

81,193 

50,725 

38,446 

31,971 

34,500 


19.070 


Carcasses  con- 
demned and 
sterilized,  minus 
reactors 


Number 


2.35 

39.218 

Zll 

49. 214 

1.8 

4a  236 

1.57 

42.729 

1.02 

39.305 

1.82 

33.312 

1.87 

34.712 

1.75 

41. 113 

1.50 

39,333 

1.51 

4a  374 

1.41 

41.125 

1.16 

31.755 

L04 

25.664 

LO 

21,265 

.75 

16,487 

.6 

12,430 

.5 

9.307 

.4 

7.903 

.36 

9,320 

.34 

8.273 

.19 

4.856 

Percent 


aS3 
.53 
.43 
.38 
.41 
.41 
.45 
.46 
.43 
.43 
.42 
.33 
.20 
.28 
.19 
.16 
.13 
.11 
.10 
.07 
.05 


Table  11  —Losses  of  swine  due  to  retentions  for  tuberculosis. 

1921-36 
[From  Federal  meitt-inspectlon  records] 


Fiscal  year 

Swine 
slaughtered 

Carcasses  re- 
tained 

Carcasses  Steri- 
lized 

Carcasses  oott- 
demned 

Number 

Porcent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1934. 

1935-_ 

1936 

37,  702,  868 
39,  4  la  439 
48,600,069 
54.  4  la  481 
48,  450. 608 
4a  442.  730 

4,093,305 
5,  04a  061 
7, 139, 925 
8,293,965 
7, 039,  724 
5.667,093 

1Z4 
14.3 
14.7 
15.2 
14.5 
14.0 

9a  234 

95.809 

113,802 

125,000 

10a328 

81,646 

Zl 
1.7 
1.6 
L6 
1.6 
1.4 

64,830 
7a304 
88,688 

loaiio 

8a  383 
63,748 

L4 
1.3 
1.3 
LS 
L3 
LI 

Tablb  11.— loMet  of  swine  due  to  retentions  for  tuberculosis. 

1 921-36 — Continued 


Fiscal  year 

Swine 
slaughtered 

Carcasses  re- 
tained       ^ 

Carcasses  steri- 
lized 

Carcasaas  con- 
demned 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1937_ 

1938 

1989 

1930- 

1931 

1932     

42,  650,  443 
48,  347, 393 
47,  163,  573 
46,688,860 
44. 02a  633 
45.852  423 
45,  60a  053 
45,773.190 
34.413,317 
28.50a019 

5,778.009 
5,  872.  503 
5.40a910 
5.  321.  352 
5. 174.  343 
5.222.420 
4. 82a  152 
5,102,636 
3,  714. 828 
2,925,503 

13.6 
12.1 
11.6 
11.4 
11.8 
11.4 

ia5 

11.14 

laTO 
ia26 

73,282 

69,756 

53,783 
49.549 
45.851 
4a  788 
37.886 
26  554 

lasso 

1.3 
L3 
1.1 
1.0 
1.0 

.9 

.8 

.8 

.08 

.06 

68.656 
55.740 
4a  624 
42.381 
3a  805 
37.500 
35,880 
4a  038 

sai33 

16,106 

LO 

.95 
.86 

AT 
.06 
.OS 

1933 

1934. 

1986. 

1936„ 

Table  12. — Avian  tuberculosis  surveys.  1925-36 


Flocks 


Fiscal  year 


1925  (February-June). 

1926 

1927 _ 

1928 

1929 ~ 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 


Total. 


Observed 
(number) 


Infected  with 
tuberculosis 


75.799 
157.950 
211.675 
226104 
16S.239 
1T7. 156 
18a  966 
196.670 
168.286 
149.915 
345,382 
237,449 


Number 


4.600 

a  751 

11.901 

15.787 

ia659 

11.779 

9,347 

7.287 

5,999 

3.>e8 

7.508 

5,082 


3.30a601       101248 


Percent 


Fowls 
obaerved 
(approxi- 
mate 
number) 


63 

a 

as 

14, 

a? 

1* 

7.0 

sa 

a  4 

la 

a6 

18, 

6.0 

31. 

3.7 

19, 

3.6 

15, 

Z3 

13, 

^^ 

S6. 

16 

17, 

107,638 

01Z933 

603,841 

411,067 

763,703' 

931. 4S1 

174.707 

sn,w 

741,474 
951,019 
749.046 
313.346 


4.6     30^235,603 


Table  13 Avian  tuberculosis-eradication  work,  in  cooperatUm  with 

various  States,  fiscal  year  1936 
[Results  of  inspections  of  poultry  by  veterarians  assigned  to  the  avien  pro)ectl 


State 


Ala 

Ind 

Iowa 

Kans 

Mich 

Minn 

Mo 

Nebr 

N.  Dak 

Ohio 

S.  Dak 

Wis 


Total. 


Inspections 


Flocks 


3S0 
3,535 
1,580 

929 
37,610 

749 

657 
1,078 

706 
1,141 

■      332' 


49,135 


Fowls 


111,253 
462,283 
24a  080 

14.310 

3.570,105 

102,348 

07.282 
101,042 

49,883 
205,065 

"52,'758 


5,103,049 


Clinically 
affected 


Flocks 


16 
632 
185 
6 
433 
202 

42 
129 
138 

81 

""69 
1,899 


Fowls' 


544 

104,603 

14,865 

144 

a939 

390 

77 

13,174 

9,020 

ia733 

"i,'6fl6' 


102,013 


Reactors  to 
tubercolin  tests 


Tiotia 


44 

140 

0 

16 

0 

436 
80 
10 

ISO 
64 


050 


Fowls 


130 

1.696 

US 

141 

0 

1.S21 

300 

SS 

573 

666 


4.844 


Total 
number 
floda 
under 
•uper- 
vision 


S.6tt 

a.osD 
xva 

"l.'46i 

878 

1.391 

X14S 

8.087 

xsor 

11.88S 


Gi;356 


I  R^)re8eDts  aU  birds  in  flocks,  both  infected  and  healthy. 
Table  1^.— Annual   average   indemnities,   appraisals. 


and  salvage. 


1919-36 


Percent  of 

cattle 
purebred 


Average 
appraisal 


1934 

1935 

1930 


Average 
salvage 


44 

$131.03 

$41.38 

33 

179.18 

34.08 

36 

180.16 

22.88 

38 

109.83 

17.06 

36 

97.03 

17.06 

16 

83.04 

17.37 

13 

7a  03 

2a  33 

10 

86.70 

34.03 

9697 

31.34 

113.50 

4a  68 

127.38 

47.32 

13a  11 

4L47 

11L32 

24.00 

75.10 

13.72 

6a34 

11.03 

64.80 

11.45 

67.65 

16.19 

n.oo 

20.60 

Average 

Average 

State  in- 

Federal in- 

demnity 

demnity 

$4X73 

tsxss 

61.08 

2a  as 

61 34 

37.15 

3636 

2LS4 

33.17 

2LU 

37.73 

18.41 

32.60 

17.11 

saos 

14. 8S 

27.66 

1606 

29.04 

IS.  08 

33.43 

SL70 

4a  08 

36  44 

3a  56 

saos 

3a«s 

ia96 

34.04 

14.83 

3L41 

13.80 

15.  S7 

18.70 

lau 

SS.4A 
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TaMe   15.—BiennM   ntrvefs   of   botdn*  tuhereuiOBU   te   Vntted 
States.  1922-3*— PereeiU  of  oatOe  tubercuiouM 


ended  June  SO — 

1992 

19M 

1826 

iote 

1990 

1983 

1934 


Table  16. — Cottle  tested  for  interttate  movement.  1921-36 

BT  BCnSAU  WmUMASXAKS 


4.0 
8.3 
a.  8 

a.o 

1-7 
1.4 

1.1 

.6 
.6 


JlKalymt 


1921. 
1823. 

]«as. 

MM. 


lior. 


0». 


im. 
na. 
im. 

IflN. 
IMS. 

im. 


Cattle 
tasted 


30,208 
35,4&s 
87.801 
41.419 
48, 340 
72,860 
fi8.52fi 

sa2e3 

45.497 
41.299 
28,  M3 

12,817 
28,528 
78,804 
38,951 


Seactors 


Number 


875 

853 

601 

661 

873 

1,513 

901 

788 

537 

2» 

148 

87 

45 

80 

179 

M 


Povent 


L9 

L8 

1.8 

1.6 

1.8 

2.0 

1.7 

1.5 

L2 

.6 

.5 

.2 

.1 

.2 

.2 

.1 


APPKOVKD  TVrDUMABIAlfS  * 


Iftl. 

19X9. 

Its. 


1S26... 
1926... 

1M7... 

1928... 

1929 

1930... 
1931... 
1932... 
1983... 


J9S4      

19S5I '. 

19M 


242.708 
148^548 
200,638 
216t970 
270,190 
355.830 
382.432 
404.917 
419.377 
207.313 
221,105 
227,083 
17^771 
204.243 
370,471 
285,375 


3,900 

2,777 
2,447 
X223 
^278 
%433 
X21» 
2.025 
1,538 
1.132 
492 

soo 

520 
155 
330 
818 


1.3 

L9 

L3 
.9 
.8 
.7 
.• 
.8 
.4 
.4 
.2 
.2 
.3 
.1 
.00 
.3 


•  An«pproTedT«leriiMirtaalsone«pproyedby  8t«te»nd  Federal  officiate  Mid  Is 
permittedito  test  cattle  for  interstate  shipment. 

VUl.  COMMOORT  PtrrusES  Makilus 

The  enactment  of  the  Commodity  exchange  Act  on  June  15, 
1936  marked  a  long  ate^  forward  In  supervision  by  the  Govem- 
jnent  of  trading  In  ccHnmodtty  futures.  Prior  to  that  ttaae  the 
VMeral  Government,  xinder  the  provlalons  of  the  Grain  Futures 
Aet.  had  supervised  trading  In  grain  futures,  but  because  of  the 
limitations  of  the  Uw  had  not  been  able  to  take  essential  remedial 
measures  to  correct  abuses. 

Tlie  Commodity  KRhange  Act  placed  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
ttie  Department  of  Agriculture  all  trading  in  futures  of  the  13 
prtocApaT^agrlcultural  commodities  of  the  United  States— wheat. 
itam^tatUm,  oats,  barley,  rye,  flaxseed,  grain  sorghums,  rice  but- 
ter easB.  Irish  potatoes,  and  mlllfeeds.  The  estimated  value  of 
thiis  fading  exceeds  $25,000,000,000  a  year  and  approximates  the 
value  of  transactions  on  all  registered  stock  and  bond  exchangee 
In  the  United  States.  .    ,      , 

ne  Cbmmodlty  Bcchange  Administration  now  has  ample  legal 
authority  to  ooRect  any  abuses  which,  may  occur  on  the  commod- 
ity wrh^ng—  and  assure  honefet  dealing  and  fair  play  in  those 
important  martets.  It  Is  the  function  of  that  agency  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  Bt^iervlae  aU  future  trading  In  those 
apedfled  commodities,  to  designate  as  contract  markets  commodity 
exchanges  which  have  met  the  reqtilrements  prescribed  by  law,  to 
xcglBter  ftxtures  oommlSBlon  merchants  and  floor  brokers,  to  limit 
the  size  of  speculative  trades  and  <^>en  commitments,  to  ellml- 
aate  flctltlous  transactions,  to  prevent  manipulation  and  cor- 
ners, to  eliminate  ftaud.  to  prevent  misuse  of  customers  funds, 
to  Kgulate  delivery  practices  and  procedure,  and  to  secure  and 
publish  information  concerning  trading  In  commodity  futures. 

Tike  Commodity  ftehange  Administration  has  expanded  Its  or- 
ganlsatlon  substantially  both  In  Washington  and  In  its  branch 

8.    Sixteen  ccoamodlty  exduusges  In  the  United  States  have 

ff«V<»ny  tInilgiBitTil  contract  markets  authorteed  to  trade  to 


commodity  futures.  Representatives  of  the  Department  alt  with 
the  bualnese-conduct  committees  of  the  exchanges  to  insure  proper 
sunemslon  of  all  transactions.  Over  2.000  registration  certificates 
have  been  Issued.  Numerous  complaints  concerning  improper 
transactions  have  been  investigated.  Comprehensive  regulations 
have  been  Issued  governing  all  futures  transactions,  and  steps  are 
being  taken  to  assure  that  customers'  funds  are  properly  handled 
by  futures  commission  merchants.  ..^     ,  _. 

The  rapid  improvement  in  economic  conditions  during  the  last 
few  years  has  resulted  in  a  marked  increase  In  the  volume  of 
trading  In  commodity  futures.  Reports  of  the  yoiwcae  of  teadlng 
on  these  16  contract  markets  covering  the  first  half  erf  1937  Indi- 
cate that  these  transactions  for  the  calendar  year  1937  may  sur- 
pass trading  In  1936  by  as  much  as  25  percent,  which  at  the  hlghor 
price  levels  would  place  this  business  on  a  par  with  the  highest 
volume  in  history.  

Vigorous  efforts  are  being  made  to  see  that  this  trade  to  com- 
modity futures,  which  Is  so  Important  to  agrlculturaJ  InterwtSj 
is  conducted  without  manipulation  or  fraud  on  a  high  ethical 
plane. 

IX.  ROAOS 

Hlehway  improvement  has  been  one  of  the  outstanding  meas- 
ures adopted  by  the  present  administration  to  give  employment 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  urgently  needed  public  improve- 
ments from  which  everyone  benefits.  The  greatly  enlarged  pro- 
gram has  been  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  PubUc  Roads  of 
Se  Department  in  cooperation  vrtth  the  SUte  highway  depart- 

Prior  to  1933  Federal  aid  had  been  provided  at  a  rate  frf  Jl^S.- 
000.000  per  year  and  had  been  limited  to  Improvement  rf  the 
Ptederal-ald  system.  The  National  Recovery  Act  of  1933  au- 
thorized 9400,000,000  for  highways  and  greatly  broadened  the 
Ftederal  program  to  Include  municipal  improvements  ^d  con- 
struction of  secondary  or  farm-to-market  roads.  Subsequent 
legislation  has  brought  the  total  enaergency  auithor^tlons  for 
MWal  highway  work  to  $800,000,000,  and  $200,000,000  has  beeii 
provided  for  elimination  of  hazards  at  grade  crossings.  Addi- 
tional sums  have  been  provided  for  improvement  of  «»da  In 
Ptederally  controUed  areas.  Federal  aid  for  highways  **■  b*^ 
provided  at  a  rate  of  $125,000,000  annually  beginning  with  Xh» 
fiscal  year  1936. 

In  the  4-year  period  from  July  1,  1933.  88,900  miles  of  road 
have  been  completed— more  than  70  miles  for  each  working  day 
Measured  in  terms  of  miles  the  rate  has  been  170  percent  of  that 
In  the  preceding  4  years.  In  terms  of  service  the  rate  has  been 
even  greater  because  of  higher  standards  of  road  construction. 
Improvement  of  multiple  lane  highways  and  costly  work  on  main 
^teries  in  and  near  cities.  The  Federal-aid  system  has  been 
brought  to  a  much  higher  degree  of  Improvement  and  many 
dangerous  curves  and  grades  have  been  eliminated. 

For  the  first  time  Federal  assistance  has  been  given  in  the 
Improvement  of  main  routes  through  cities.  Practically  every 
city  had  serious  traffic  problems  where  the  main  highways  brought 
large  volumes  of  traffic  to  the  city  limits  and  there  modem 
improvements  ended.  Street  widening  and  surfacing  and  con- 
struction of  bypass  routes  have  been  costly  but  there  Is  no 
large  city  that  has  not  benefited  from  such  Improvements. 

Much  had  been  said  about  the  need  for  secondary  or  farm-to- 
market  roads,  to  serve  our  rural  population  located  back  from 
the  main  highways,  but  Federal  assistance  did  not  begin  until 
the  recovery  program  was  Initiated.  Approximately  25  percent  of 
the  emergency  funds  for  highways  has  been  assigned  to  secondary 
roads.  The  program  to  date.  Including  roads  approved  for  con- 
struction. Includes  23,800  miles. 

Improvement  of  extensions  of  the  Federal-aid  system  through 
dtles  and  secondary  road  construction  has  been  made  a  perma- 
nent part  of  Federal- aid  poUcy. 

In  the  special  program  for  elimination  of  hazards  at  grade 
crossings  with  $200,000,000  authorized  In  1936,  1,152  crossings  have 
been  eliminated,  206  crossing  structures  have  been  reconstructed, 
and  217  crossings  have  been  protected  by  safety  devices.  The 
total  program,  including  work  done  with  other  Federal  fiinds  and 
current  work,  makes  a  total  of  over  2,700  crossing  eliminations. 
The  rate  of  Improvement  has  been  about  twice  as  great  as  in  the 
preceding  4  years.  Many  of  the  most  hazardous  crossings,  and 
those  In  the  suburbs  of  cities  that  caused  great  delay  to  traffic, 
had  previously  been  passed  by  because  of  their  large  cost.  Nximer- 
ous  projects  of  this  kind  have  been  Included  In  the  program. 

Employment  has  been  the  principal  objective  in  all  of  the 
work  done.  In  the  4-year  period  the  direct  employment  given 
on  road  Jobs  has  amounted  to  nearly  8,000,000  man-months. 

Under  authority  of  legislation  enacted  during  the  past  4  years 
a  complete  survey  Is  being  vmdertaken  of  the  condition  of  all 
rural  highways  in  44  States,  the  use  made  of  the  highways  and 
how  they  are  financed.  For  the  first  time  we  will  have  complete 
maps  of  all  the  rural  highways  for  the  major  portion  of  the 
country.  The  surveys  are  intended  to  make  it  possible  to  carry 
on  the  greatly  broadened  highway  program  on  a  carefully  planned 
and  continuing  basis. 
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Farley  Testimonial  Dinner 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

aw 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  August  18  {legislative  day  of  Monday.  Aug.  16), 

1937 


PROCEEDINae  AT  PARLEY  TESTIMONIAL  DINNER.  FEBRUARY 
'^  15.  1937 


Mr  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  proceedings  at  the  testi- 
monial dinner  for  the  Honorable  James  A.  Parley,  which 
took  place  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  in  Washington  on  Mon- 
day evening,  February  15,  1937. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proceedings  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Pbocixdinos    at   th«    TismcoKiAL   DoncKB   JOB   How.   J*>«  ^ 

Fasizt    Ab«anged  BT   A  Gbottf  of  His  FanrNus.  at  th»  mat- 

FLowDi  Hotel.  Washimoton,  D.  C,  Monday  Evaimro.  PDauABT 

16.  1937 

FBOCBAIC 

HaU  to  the  Chief Sidney's  Mayflower  Orchestra 

Radio  announcer's  introduction. 

Am.Hoft        — Ml»  Helen  Jepson 

America Metn^wUtan  Opera  Co. 

Toftstmaster Hon.  John  Nance  Gamer 

Toastmasxer ^^^  President  of  the  United  States 

Calling  the  roll  of  States Hon.  Lawrence  Wood  Robert.  Jr. 

v<uuAH»  Secretary,  Democratic  National  Committee 

WOM.  Of  gr^tmg "p°^,^SST.S'*U^.S'1SS 

SUr^pangl^l  Banner "iJftro^SlSVrS'^ 

aAOIO  ANHOTJNCni'S  INTBODtJCnOH 

Good  evening  ladles  and  gentlemen:  ^       «       _^,      ,   ♦».. 

The  Honorable  James  A.  Farley.  PostmastCT  Of^^l  .«'  ^" 
United  States  and  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mfttee  St^  guest  of  honor  tonight  at  a  huge  banquet  attended 
S  SS'frtenSj  The  brilliantly  lighted,  flag-bedecked  balh-oom  of 
the  Hotel  Mayflower  in  Washington  Is  filled  to  overflowing  with 
more  than  l.MO  admirers  of  the  genial  chairman,  participating  in 
this  spontaneous  testimonial  dinner  for  the  man  who  tias  inan- 
aged  the  campaign  which  resulted  In  DemocraUc  victory  at  the 

^°The  President  of  the  United  Stetes  and  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  SUtes  are  seated  at  the  small  ^^^"'.^''^^'^l 
with  Jim  Farley.  Before  them  at  the  many  tables  placed  on  the 
ballroom  floor  Le  members  of  the  President's  Cabinet.  Members 
S  SS^^esTGovemors  of  many  of  the  States,  national  Demo- 
cratlc  committeemen  and  commltteewomen.  and  others  from 
throughout  the  United  States  who  have  come  from  near  and  far 
to  pay  their  respects  to  the  man  they  know  as  Jim. 

■ffe  HonorablTLawrence  Wood  Robert.  J'-.,««retary  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  and  chairman  of  toe  dtoner  com- 
Suee.  will  now  call  the  gathering  to  order  and  oegln  the  formal 

^^"robert.  Ladles  and  gentlemen.  Miss  Helen  Jepson.  of  the 
*^^?S?n^  SSi^u^iS'rSStiS^S^solo  by  noted  American 

"°E.°ItoB«rr.  Mr.  President,  ladles,  and  gentlemen.  I  !»»'«  «^« 
honor  to  introduce  the  toastmaater  of  the  evening.  Hon.  John 
Nance  Gamer.  Vice  President  of  the  United  SUtes 

The  Vice  PaEsroiNT.  Mr.  President  and  aU  you  other  Parleyltea— 
I  hope  you  won't  take  offense  at  my  addressing  you  as  such.^- 
causTl  have  been  accused  of  being  a  Farleylte.  and  I  ^ve  been 
nroud  of  It— we  have  gathered  here  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
Sbute  to  a  man  who  Is  worthy  of  the  tribute^  ,^°^  J^ ^^t 
ladles  and  gentlemen  know  "^ethlng  about  Mr  Parley  and  about 
his  ability  L  a  political  organizer;  but  I  doubt  if  «iere  is  a  stogie 
man  on  the  floor,  or  a  lady,  who  knows  quite  as  much  about 
It  as  the  Chief  and  myself. 

With  all  due  respect  to  those  who  have  held  the  high  oOce  as 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee  in  the  past— and 
some  are  here  tonight— let  me  aay  to  aU.  in  my  observation  of  50 


yeann-and  I  have  been  observing  party  organliatlona  that  lonfr- 
tSttoere  haant  been  a  man  to  either  party  during  that  ttoe 
who  has  approached  the  efficiency  of  Mr.  Farley  as  an  organiser 
and  chairman  of  the  national  committee. 

We  know  our  time  Is  limited,  because  we  are  on  the  air;  tout 
It  only  takes  a  mtoute  more,  and  I  want  to  say  o^e  more  word 
about  Mr.  Farley.  He  Is  an  honest  man.  He  U  ^°"*,.P^": 
caUy— and  that  Is  saytog  a  lot  when  you  say  honest  POUtlCTUy; 
for  If  you  are  honest  politlcaUy.  you  are  generaUy  honest  every 

other    DITftV 

Now.  next  on  the  program  is  the  handsome,  genial.  »nd  I  may 
call  him  the  beloved  secretary  of  the  national  committee.  Chip 
Robert,  who  will  caU  the  roll  of  States  as  though  we  were  to  a 
convention.  We  want  to  see  how  many  from  each  State  are  here 
to  honor  our  chairman,  Mr.  Parley. 

(RoU  caU  by  Mr.  Robert.)  „..,w«^«  •* 

The  Vice  PaffiiDENT.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  an  this  program  n 
Is  mv  nart  to  recognise  certato  guests.    Down  in  Georgia  2  or  » 
years  ago  there  was  a  candidate  for  President  on  the  D«ttoa[*tlo 
ticket.    He  did  not  happen  to  get  through,  but  he  was  «ucoeeded 
as  Governor  of  that  State  by  a  splendid  man.    I  want  him  to 
arise  now— the  Governor  of  Georgia.  Hon.  B.  D.  k"«»-^    «.,,^ 
Governor  Rivsaa.  Mi-.  President.  Mr.  Toastmast«r^  UX.VuUj. 
distinguished  guests,  as  Governor  of  Georgia,  the  Empire  State  or 
the  South,  the  President's  other  home.  And  on  behalf  at  iouttowra 
Democracy,  the  Democratic  Governors  of  the  Southwn  States  from 
and  including  Virginia  to  Texas  and  Kentucky  to  FJJ^Kl*.  "*[• 
Stog^^ttols  and  pay  tribute  to  Hon.  James  A.  Farley,  the 
JjSt  W^Srt  gallSt  party  chairm«  ev^  to  come  on  the 
American  scene.    For  years  the  party  and  thecountay  wUl  beW; 
ing  tribute  to  Chahman  Farley  as  the  greatest  organiser,  greatest 
stAiteglst.  and  greatest  prophet  the  country  has  ^'^J^'^  J^ 
we  of  the  South  love  you,  we  honor  you.  and  we  shaU  ever  grate- 
fully remember  you.  _»„._.^         * 
The  Vice  PaBsmKMT.  You  know  out  to  Illinois  the  eeoond  great- 
est city  to  the  United  SUtes  ezlsta.  and  the  head  of  thatcl^  !■ 
one  of  the  most  efficient  mayors  In  the  United  SUtes.    Whatbe 
did  in  the  toterest  of  the  DemocraUc  organization  and  t^  aucceea 
of  the  party  in  Illinois  cannot  be  described  tonight.    His  nam* 
Is  KeUy.  and  I  thank  God  for  the  name  of  Ireland.    I  would  Ilk* 
to  have  Mr.  KeUy.  mayor  of  Chicago,  say  a  word  to  this  audience. 
Mayor    Kkllt.  Mr.   President.    Mr.   Vice   President.   Postmaster 
General  Farley,  and  distinguished  guests,  the  Democratic  mayor* 
of  the  major  cities  of  the  Nation  are  grateful  to  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Farley,  who  led  the  successful  campaign  for  the  administra- 
tion pledged  to  meet  the  distressing  problems  of  relief  facing  th* 
Industrial  sections  of  the  coxmtry.    I  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  and  acknowledge  our  debt  to  President  Rooaerelt. 
Under  his  administration  policies  were  esUbllshed  which  brought 
this  country  out  of  chaos.    Our  hats  are  off  to  that  great  General 
Farley,   who  developed   the   teamwork   which   led    the   party   to 
victory.                                                                               ^    ^  , 
The  Vice  PsEsmENT.  Ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  affords  me  real 
keen  pleasiire  to  present  to  you  the   next  gentleman   who  will 
speak  to  you.    I  undertake  to  say  to  this  audience   that  ther* 
Isn't  a  more  substantial   citizen,   one   who   Is  more  capable   of 
serving  to  an  executive  capacity  than  the  red-headed  GovermMr 
of  Michigan.    Ladles  and  gentlemen,  he  has  done  a  Job.  If  I  may 
use  that  term.  In  the  last  2  weeks.  Incomparable  with  that  of 
any  Governor  to  the  bounds  of  this  Republic  to  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.    In  a  strike  he  has  brought  about  peace  that  doe* 
him  credit  and  our  country  credit.    I  want  to  present  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Michigan. 

Governor  Murpht.  Mr.  President.  Mf .  Vice  President,  Jim  Farley. 
ladies,  and  gentlemen,  the  people  of  the  sturdy  and  progreeslv 
Midwestern  SUtea  gratefully  acknowledge  and  heartily  thank  Jin 
Farley  for  his  loyal,  able,  and  effective  leadership.    ^ 

The  Vice  Pbesident.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  Pennsylvania  may  b* 
toward  the  last,  but  It  is  not  the  least.  The  second  political  SUt* 
to  the  Union,  It  rematoed  to  the  wilderness  for  75  years,  and  then 
the  Democratic  Party  discovered  America,  and  from  that  rank  of 
nobility  the  SUte  of  Pennsylvania  once  agato  came  back  undtf 
the  tenia  of  the  righteous.  I  want  to  preeent  to  you  one  of  tb* 
men  principally  responsible  for  that  change  to  sentiment  to  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Governor  of  Pennsjdvanla. 

Governor  Karlx.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Vice  President,  Jim  FRrley, 
fellow  Democrats,  I  have  the  privilege  tonight  to  speak  for  tb* 
Eastern  SUtes  and  the  New  Wngland  SUtes.  Since  I  am  given 
about  as  much  time  as  It  took  to  count  the  vetas  at  Vermoat  and 
Maine,  I  simply  want  to  say  that  It  Is  a  great  pleasure  for  us  to  do 
honor  to  a  great  strategist,  a  great  field  marshal,  under  the  greatest 
leadership  of  our  times.  Fellow  Democrats,  I  have  Just  received  • 
telephone  message  fnxn  Harrlsburg.  As  you  know  for  the  first 
time  to  92  years  the  DemocraU  control  by  two-thirds  majority 
both  the  house  and  senate  to  Pennsylvania.  By  a  pracUcallf 
imanlmous  vote,  the  Democratic  cauciises  of  the  general  assembly 
tonight  to  Harrlsburg  ^proved  the  President's  meastire  to  reform 
the  Federal  Judiciary.  We  will  receive  wlthto  an  hour  the  message 
that  by  an  overwhelming  vote  the  President's  message  to  reform 
the  Federal  Judiciary  was  approved. 

The  Vice  Pbesioemt.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  may  I  add  Just  a 
word  befora  I  call  on  the  next  performer.    I  want  to  oongrvtulat* 
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ttnin  til*  people  ft«m  all  oftr  tbe  malted  States  for  makiBg  tble 
Spto  wiSta^  to  honor  Mr.  Fwley.  It  !•  true  tto^he  bae 
dobe  ft  ironderful  Job.  probaWy  the  greatcat  oT  any  ctatenan  to 
the  hlstoT  of  our  country;  at  least  to  a  half  century.  But  I  want 
90U  to  remember  one  thtog— th«t  he  had  mighty  good  materials. 
I  want  you  to  obaerre  that  I  use  the  plural  when  I  say  material. 
It  means  over  h«e  (potottog  to  the  President)— ftnd  here  (potot- 
1]«  to  hlmsril).  I  want  to  present  to  you  Miss  Mary  Dewaoo. 
Tlee  chairman  vt  the  Democratle  nathmal  committee. 

Miss  Dawsoif.  Jim.  If  I  had  not  asked  for  the  opportunl^  to  ten 
you  how  the  women  feel  about  you.  I  Should  not  have  dared  to 
■o  back  to  headquarters  tomorrow,  or  any  other  day.  Jim,  we 
bav«  a  great  deal  to  our  hearts  that  w«  feel  for  yoQ.  I  am  not 
Koli«  to  say  aU  that  we  feri  either,  because  we  havent  time- 
only  SO  seconds— so  I  am  going  to  say  It  to  one  word,  and  that 
word  Is  that  we  think  you  are  grand.  More  than  that.  Jaines. 
we  say  It  with  a  Hower  (ptas  flower  on  Mr.  Tariey)  and  we  teU 
9ou  M  much  we  Bke  you  with  a  kiss.  [Applause  and  laughter 
isMIss  DewsoB  klssea  Mr.  Varley.]  _^ 

The  VSCB  ruMimmi.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  to  wind  up  my  duty 
here  tonight.  I  have  one  other  function  to  perfonn:  ^  »»  to 
JSsenttojott  ©or  IWend.  our  leader-^the  President  of  the  United 

(The  riijalilniil  reoelvea  a  tremendow  ovation  as  he  arlSBS.) 

rtm  Paaiuairt.  Mr.  Vice  President.  Jim  Pteley,  rm  not  going  to 

«y  feuow  Democrats,  rm  going  to  say  *^SZ:f'^^P^SL^^ 
to  this  gathering  are  represented  theee  whom  the  votos  of  the 
lilted  Stotes,  and  aU  the  Stotes  to  the  Uhlon.  J^^*  ca2«»„«P?^ 
Id  take  part  to  to  a  great  degree  to  the  government  of  aU  the 
people  of^e  country,  no  matter  where  they  may  be,  and  so  I  say, 
Iwiow  Americans. 

I  wish  Z  could  go  down  the  Itoe;  Z  wldi  Z  could  talk  about  a 
lot  of  you  to  a  very  personal  way.  because  there  are  not  many 
who  are  here  tonight  that  can  go  back  further  than  Z  do.  Jack 
qamw  has  me  beaten  by  10  years.  Very  few  others  took  an 
active  part  to  the  Oovemment  of  this  country  prior  to  the  Demo- 
^atlc  ^etory  of  1912.  And  yet.  those  of  you  who  are  older  and 
those  of  you  who  are  younger  have  read  history— certainly  the 
history  of  the  last  half  century  of  the  country— and  to  reading 
that  history.  Z  take  It  that  there  are  few  peopto— I  might  say  no 
ptoplo — who  to  the  affairs  of  party  government— and  after  all  for 
xioyears  out  of  our  160  years,  our  Government  has  been  run  on 
the  prtoctole  of  two  great  parties  there  Is  no  one  to  aU  that  time 
•who  haa  a  greater  Important  to  the  government  of  this  country 
from  the  potot  of  view  of  a  reqponslbte  party  government  than 
Jim  parley. 

But  this  dtonn  to  Jim  Parley  Is.  on  the  part  of  aU  of  us.  a  very 
T'jmfnnmi  affair.  Zt  fti  not  one  of  those  ofSdal  banquets  with  a 
tomal  llrt  of  formal  i^eakers  talktog  on  formal  sub)ecto  toto  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning.  Zt  Is  not  a  poUtieal  gathering,  nor  a 
party  gathering,  nor  a  victory  gathertog  for  that  matter,  nor  even 
affitherliw  to  hatch  some  mysterious  plot  er  pull  of  a  oonp 
tfetot.  _      , 

TlM  only  labd  appropriate  for  the  occasion  Is  a  very  simple  one 
^|i^irf>  with  my  pmn*'F*'*".  tibe  cartoonists  msy  copy — ^ Jim  Parley 
Mid  hla  tnenda."  Many  of  us  have  known  him  through  the  yean. 
Boms  of  yoa  have  been  aandated  with  him  for  only  a  short 
■Mms  all  of  us.  old  and  young  ahke.  have  a  ccsnitmn  regard,  a 
n  afloetson  fdr  Jhn;  an  afflecttoa  ttat  tnmsoends  tormaUty 
I  It's  baasd  on  the  nan  himself. 

I,  and  win  eoBfetovs  to  reoord.  a  great  many 

interasttog  facts  about  Jim.  Zn  due  time  history  will  talk  out 
load  about  hli  younfcr  days  of  public  service  to  his  town  <m  the 
BoAnn  Btver  and  his  county  and  his  mate.  History  will  talk 
aboot  hta  organtstog  of  campalgiw  to  State  and  Nation.  Zt  win 
of  his  ins  scrvlee  as  a  msmber  of  the  CSablnet  of  the  United 
aOmtolstratar  of  aa  important  department  of  the  Fed- 
It  SMty  even  add  his  name  to  tbs  distinguished  list  of  major 
of  tM  old  people  remember  1896.  Even  as  the 
of  WUUam  JfTT*»«»»t*  Bryan  stood  for.  even  as  the  name  of 
WPt**"*—  SQggests.  the  arlttunetlc  of  10  to  1. 
the  name  of  Jim  Pariey  wm  suggest  tbm  more 
modem  wltfanwtle  of  46  to  S. 

But  wten  hlBfeory  is  written,  after  an  of  us  have  psased  ftom 
tbs  sesoe.  there  wfll  be  something  more  Important  than  the  mere 
tfuonlde  of  succcao  to  paUlc  oflloe.  Zh  the  book  of  hlstarx  there 
H»  going  to  be  other  things  written.  Zioyalty  wm  be  Written 
there  that  loyalty  to  ftlends  that  results  to  loyalty  from  friends. 
Honor  and  dsccaoey  win  be  written  ttMie— the  honor  and  decency 
that  have  done  much  to  raise  the  standards  of  public  service  to 
the  American  Natkm.  Good  temper  wUI  be  written  there— the 
kind  of  good  temper  that  Is  based  on  a  sense  of  perspective,  a 
■^n**  of  humor,  and  a  sense  of  forgiveness.  Zn  aU  my  years  of 
asBOdatioB  with  Jtan  Farley  Z  have  never  once  heard  him  titter 
one  mean  ^fllriiie  about  sny  human  being.  And  Z  have  never 
heard  him  suggest  revenge  or  reprisal — ezo^t  once — and  that  was 
when,  after  a  partteularty  vicious  and  mean  attack  that  was  made 
on  him  personally.  Jim  went  to  this  long  extent  and  said  to  me: 
•^Guvetuor*  (he  always  called  me  Governor).  Ha  said.  "Governor. 
tbal  UDaw^  mother  oo^xt  to  qwnk  him.'* 

On  a  eertato  Saturday  before  a  certato  first  Tuesday  after  the 

first  Montey  to  November,  to  ^)eak1ng  to  the  workers  at  head- 

n  glad  that  so  many  of  them  are  here  tonight — Z 

Jim  for  the  way  he  had  taken  things  on  the  d^to  and 

up  amUtog  every  ttma.    That 


It  means  coxirage.  and  there's  not  a  man  to  the  United  States  who 
has  a  mtae  deep-seated,  thoroughgoing  courage  than  he. 

Back  of  It  all  ultimate  history  win  analyze  the  cause  of  human 
action  and  the  causes  of  hmnan  qualities.  That  iiltlmate  history 
will  I  think,  agree  with  my  analysis  when  I  say  that  Jim  Parley 
Is  not  Just  a  Democrat  with  a  big  "D".  he's  a  Democrat  In  the 
sense  that  he  has  faith  In  his  fellow  man.  He  likes  to  believe, 
and  he  does  believe,  that  men  and  women  to  every  part  of  our 
country  are  fundamentally  decent,  fundamentally  honest,  and  If 
they  are  given  a  chance  throvigh  Democratic  processes,  their  de- 
cisions win  be  fxmdamentally  soxmd.  Because  of  this  belief  he 
has  made  to  a  short  span  of  life,  for  he's  only  a  child,  and  I  know 
that  he's  going  to  make  through  aU  the  yean  to  c<Hue  a  definite 
contribution  to  the  success  of  the  Democratic  processes  of  Ameri- 
can Institutions. 

Jim  wouldn't  like  It  If  I  were  to  say  we  love  him  for  the  enemies 
he  has  made,  because  Jim  doesnt  think  to  terms  of  human  en- 
mity; but  Z  could  teU  him  that  we  love  him  for  the  friends  that 
he  has  made.  Men,  women,  and  chUdren,  regardless  of  party — 
men,  women,  and  children  to  every  community  of  every  one  of  our 
48  States.  Including  Matoe  and  Vermont. 

Z  know  that  you  Joto  with  me  to  wishing  him  health  and  hap- 
ptoeflB  through  all  the  years  to  come,  health  and  happiness  to  my 
fHend  and  your  friend,  a  falthfiQ  servant  of  the  people  of  our 
Republic  Jtan  Parley. 

I'm  not  going  to  ask  to  this  famUy  gathering  that  Jim  make  a 
speech  to  us.  I  am  going  to  ask  Jim  Just  to  say  a  word  to  his 
friends  and  mtoe.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Pablbt.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Vice  President,  Mis.  Itoosevelt.  and 
my  friends,  may  Z  first  esqiress  to  Chip  Robert  and  the  committee 
that  arranged  this  delightful  affair  my  most  stocere  and  grateful 
»><*«>•■  I  m>preclate  more  than  I  can  teU  you  the  way  many  of  you 
toconvenlenced  yoiirselves  In  traveling  such  great  distances  to  be 
here  tonight — ^for  that  I  shall  always  be  grateful.  I'm  grateful 
to  MoUle  Dewson  and  to  the  women  who  worked  with  vm  at  head- 
quarters, bpfsuse  that  victory  for  which  I  was  given  so  much 
credit  would  never  have  been  possible  but  for  the  loyal  support 
given  by  MoUle  and  the  thousands  of  women  who  assisted  her. 

Zn  this  gathering,  too,  Z  want  to  say  a  ktod  word  about  Charlie 
Mlchelson,  who  hasn't  a  thing  to  do  with  this  speech.  Charlie 
Is  my  friend  and  has  been  my  friend,  and  no  one  to  headquarters 
contributed  more  than  he  did  to  the  splendid  result. 

Z  want  you  to  know  that  I  do  not  consider  this  event  as  a  tribute 
to  me  personaUy;  Z  am  merely  being  used  as  a  symbol  to  give  you 
an  <q;)portunlty  to  express  to  the  27.000.000  men  and  women  In  this 
country  your  appreciation  for  ^i^iat  they  did  that  made  possible  the 
letentlon  of  our  great  President  in  office. 

Mr.  President,  from  the  first  time  that  Z  became  associated  with 
you,  you  have  alvrays  been  an  inspiration  to  me.  Whatever  I  did. 
whatever  I  accomplished.  If  an^hlng.  was  due  entirely  to  the 
fact  that  you  permitted  me  to  be  associated  with  you.  Tou  en- 
eoinraeed  me  to  every  way  possible.  It  has  been  a  great  privilege 
tax  me  to  have  enjoyed  your  confidence.  I  have  endeavored  by 
my  actions  to  have  warranted  it.  And  you  can  be  assured  that 
while  there  Is  a  breath  of  life  in  me  I  will  endavor  to  assist  yoa 
to  the  extent  of  my  ability  so  that  I  may  always  enjoy  your  con- 
fidence and  ycmr  good  will.     [Applause.] 

Mir.  RoBBST.  M^.  Lawrence  Tlbbett,  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Co., 
wlU  conclude  the  evening's  program  by  singing  The  Btar-Spangled 
Baimer. 

(The  audience  stands  as  Mr.  Tlbbett  stogs  national  anthem.) 


New  Epoch  in  the  Labor  Movement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  August  21  ilegislative  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20) » 1937 


RADZO  ADDRESS  BT  HON.  JOSEPH  P.  GUFPET.  OP  PENNSTI*- 
VANIA,  ON  AUGUST  24.  1937 


Mc.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimoiis  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord,  pursuant 
to  the  authority  granted  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Babklxt]  on  his  motion  a  day  or  so  ago,  a  speech  to  be 
delivered  on  August  24  over  the  radio  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Guffkt]. 

"Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  speech  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Rkcoko.  as  foUows: 

Zn  any  great  and  powerful  movement  which  Involves  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  persons,  which  strikes  at  the  evils  of  our  present 
economic  system,  and  consequently  touches  practically  every  home 
to  America,  there  is  a  tendency  to  lose  sight  oC  fundamentals  to 
tbe  excitement  of  activity. 
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roe  Vbmt  wason  I  Should  like  to  consider  the  *«>^  •SfSlf! 
twTnew  era  of  Uberallsm  and  discuss  this  «^?P22L,«te  li  SS 
Sovement  and.  If  possible,  to  measure  some  achievements  to  the 

"Cla^nS;S,S?1i  the  Unltod  Stoto.  wjs  fj^,  x«w  Me  to 
the  last  few  years  because  labor  found  expression  for  f^  Pp^^ 
SS,^SeNewZ>eal.  The  best  admlnlstratton  eiw  to  be  plac^ 
JJ^^Silngton  can  only  be  a  medium  through  which  the  wUl  of 

^"^^^Se^'SSrind  hlghH«undtog  Murb.  from  toa^e^ 

arySmento  and  T^ry  newspapers.  I  "^"^^f  *»«"«2f  .IS^^^ 
bSi  wants  fulfillment  of  the  platform  for  whlth  "  »  <»T«T^*S!^ 
SSiy^oted  last  November,  and  one  of  thepUnta  ««  «»^^«™ 
S£  the  rtglit  to  self-organUatlon  by  the  vrorklng  men  and  women 
without  toterference  from  employers.  ..».„,♦,  *«  —»^  ♦»,- 

^cause  of  the  soundness  of  its  policy  and  Its  abUlty  to  meet  tte 
nJ^toSSag  the  Committee  for  Industrial  Organlaatton  moved 
to  oulck- success  on  all  fronts.  «,««-«♦- 

■neA.  p.  of  L.  also  IS  experiencing  Vfl?«.,"P~2J»  }?  "222' 
with  a  large  tocrease  to  membershlp^hldi  " Jo  rt(^  ffSf^ 
S,\r»«Ji««*  mv  remarks  are  also  spodllcaUy  concerned  with  the 
SSl^SSs'  i^SSS  commlttJImd  its' remarkable  achleve- 

SSts'toSoiSSln  year  •  ^^^e^j^^^fST  £!^n?S 
emphasis  wUl  naturally  be  placed  on  the  C.  L  C  the  parent  or- 

■^vSSSafiSoSsSSs^x^ed  a  deftolto  mooees  In  te^ujtrua 
A^SSSTits^Urd  of  sotie  18  months'  "cttv^^iJwJdaeMi  to 
JS^toe  conclustons  that  It  Is  the  answer  to  organlzattoo  of  the 

"^e'^'^  S*lj£!iTl8  months  the  principle  rf  todurtrl^ 
uiStaTas^empUiled  by  the  C.  Z.  O.  »«•  «|2Sf?.^!SSJ?S 
aoWOMpersoDsiSd  the  fact  that  the  C.  Z.  O.  Iteelf  hasgrown  to 
wtSitoS^^Tnatlonal  and  International  jmtonscomprtael^ 
thTS«t^wer  to  the  toundness-yes:  the  l«t  retortto  Its  critics 
v^o  like  to  prate  about  "responslbUlty-cf  ^^J^^^F^^^  ^  ^ 
The  astoiidlng  success  explains  the  whys  «»ndwh«ef ores  of  t^ 
prwent  hlghlyflnanced  propaganda  <»°iP»*n  agstort  the  C.  ILO. 
Sd  the  libcJ  movement  to  general.  The  atox  Is  to  sway  mass 
psychology  by  emotional  appeals  to  preJvMllce.  ^^t^,,-,,  --^. 

*^Logicind  facto  are  disregarded  or  defl«»-  ^lie  ridl«aow«  «*" 
balUbg  chargea.  scurrUous  and  easily  disproved,  are  the  towest  form 

°'A""SX'SS?i;!-btle.  and  much  more  expensive  •"^I^; 
page  advertisements  such  as  are  now  being  "»nlndaUy  pap«»  by 
idleffed  citl2!ens'  committees,  repeating  to  more  refined  language  the 
SS  ktoS^charges  and  'slolSr^Blillions  of  «tollara  havebe^ 
5p^t  by  big  corporaUons  to  the  recent  past  for  this  type  of 

'*^*S*f«r  grows  to  reactionary  circles  that  if  advanctog  labw 
unionism  is  not  stopped  now  It  wiU  be  too  late.  The  «««l«*fn<«f 
the  steel  todependents  .to  signing  a  contract  takes  on  aU  the  hope- 
lessness of  a  last-ditch  stand.  

The  Immediato  objectives  of  the  antiunion  c*nipalgn  are,  or 
course,  strikebreaking  to  character.  Big  money  haa  bwen  pirtbehtad 
It  because  its  sponsors  hope  to  save  money  through  the  destruction 
of  unionism  and  a  correspondingly  smaller  wage  bill. 

The  organlaatlon  methods  which  accompany  the  stnkebreaxing 
nropaeanda  are  the  "back  to  work"  movemento,  the  vigilante  com- 
mltteesTand  the  Improper  Influencing  of  authorities  to  use  vKdence 

against  strikers.  ^    .     ^    %  ,    .. . 

All  observers  of  current  "back  to  work"  movements  in  steelhave 

commented  on  their  highly  organtod  c^^^^^^J^^'P^!^;^ 
propaganda  has  been  coordinated  with  vlslto  to  woi*W8  oomM, 
leaflet  distribution,  full-page  advertisements.  «»!;^ts  fr om  vi^- 
lantes.  and  mobilization  of  police  and  troops.  The  highest-paid 
publicity  firms  have  been  engaged  to  promoto  these  movMnente  to 
Johnstown  and  a  doaen  other  cities  and  many  todlcatlons  potot  to 
national  coordination  of  the  whole  campaign.        

Let  me  clto  a  speclflc  and  recent  example  of  the  ^»*ln^  of  tte 
concerted  campaign  agalnrt  unionism.  »«5en«y  the  National 
Labor  R^i^^»"««  Board  began  hearings  on  oomplatoto  against  Be- 
public  Steel  Corporation. 

On  the  oDentoK  day  the  dilef  of  police  of  ICassiUcm.  Ohio,  took 
th?^toes?SSf  «/tStlfled  und^^  «»*!^%^S^„^5r'^ 
BuppUed  city  police  with  guns  and  ammunition:  that  «wch  g^ 
iSd  WMUuJtlS  had  been  stared  at  a  country  club  near  MassWm, 
th^  pressure  exerted  by  Republic  Steel  caused  him  to  appoint 
JS£uf  aSubllc  Steel  "employees.  ^^-J^^^J^^.i^^^^^  S 
special  poUce.  And  then  came  an  attack  on  the  picket  Itoe  at 
Ifasslllcm  and  two  strikers  were  killed. 

Z  venture  the  assertion  that  not  10  P«^*  °f  *5«  PJ^P^P^ 
tog  to  this  address  had  a  chance  to  learn  aU  the  facts  to  ™  »of 
S?n5SirJLSple  of  how  industry  ^^2?^  »=^5J^"^^^^P£^i^^^ 
ties.  But  what  do  you  suppose  would  have  »2!^^S^'^  b^ 
the  public  opinion  forming  organs  If  the  situation  had  been 

"Sf  Lume  that  the  chief  of  police  of  Masslllon  had  taken  the 
wltoei^^arSl  testified  that  the  steel  unton  had  »app"ed  hto 
iStoluns  and  ammunition;  that  such  guns  and  «n™n^«?^^ 
been  rtared  to  a  worktogmen's  club:  that  tbB  nnlon.  throu^ 
SSi^^kd  "forced"  him  to  put  Ite  ^^^  °^^J^^ 
foroerAnd  then  suppose  two  offlclals  or  Republic  Steel  had  been 
killed.    I  leave  the  rest  to  your  imagination. 

Tf*^*^ — ^Api 


And  let  me  contrast  the  dellberato  Tpla^  ^'^^jf^^lSl 
favorable  to  the  Ubor  movement  with  the  treatment  ^T^  *»^ 
attacks  <m  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  the  Wa^jr 
Labor  Act.  Even  the  so-caUed  Mberal  press  are  rommwitlng  edi- 
torially against  the  law  and  the  Board. 

ZmkkTrSwHioe  to  these  things  only  to  ^Vc]^J^*^ 
the  extraneous  matters  which  are  tendtog  to  hide  the  funda- 
mental policies  of  the  O.  L  O.  .       <    ^      v. 

Zt  we^itome  that  the  present  antiunion  campaign  Is  simply 
the  same  element  which  about  a  year  ago  was  preparing  to  laun^ 
Its  preelection  attacks  on  President  Roosevelt:  the  same  «l«nenft 
which  Shouted  with  all  Ito  might  that  the  Social  Security  Act 
would  rob  the  wortmen  by  taking  money  o«t  ct  their  pay 
envelopea;  the  same  element  which  predicted  dire  consequenoes 
to  our  homes  and  churches  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  were  reelected.  It 
is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  the  grass  will  grow  to  th* 

While  weighing  ttie  current  antiunion  attacks  to  light  of  their 
real  worth,  Z  think  labor  must  be  cautioned  to  be  alert  to 
counterattack.    The  gains  labor  has  made  must  be  preserved. 

Let  nobody  ever  otmvtooe  you  that  the  underlying  fundamental 
of  labor  tmlons  Is  anything  but  this. 

The  average  worker,  to  order  to  protect  to  Industry  his  righto 
and  dignity  as  a  man,  mxist  have  a  system  to  make  him  equal 
to  the  company.  This  means  organlaatlon  (rf  the  wockers.  whereby 
expats  can  be  hired  who  know  the  labor  market.  The  laws,  the 
o^Utlon  of  the  Industry,  who  are  skUUul  to  bargaining  and  not 
overawed  by  big  executlvea. 

THere  Is  a  new  era  coming  to  labor-capital  relationship.  The 
people  of  America  are  demanding  It.  Many  Industrlallsto  are 
nal^liK  that  fact  and  are  meeting  this  new  trend  to  the  right 
^>lrlt:  that  is.  by  dealing  with  and  making  caatrmetm  with  the 

union  of  their  workmen.  ^^  _  .-_   .- 

Z  cite  partlctdarly  the  far-seeing  statesmanship  of  Ur.  Myron 
Taylor,  fhst""^"  of  the  board  of  United  Stotes  Steel  Oorporailon. 
wlK>  last  March  made  history  to  negotiating  a  ooatract  with  tba 

Steel  Workers'  Organising  Committee. ^       ^  ^^ 

1  also  cite  the  attitude  of  Mr.  H.  E,  Lewis,  chahrman  of  Vb» 
board  of  Jcmea  *  LMighlln  Steel  Corpcxation.  who  tovoked  the 
Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act  to  cooperatl<m  with  the  S.  W.  O.  O. 
to  bring  about  an  election  and  then  immediately  signed  a  con- 
tract when  the  8.  W.  O.  C.  proved  it  was  to  the  majority. 

Mr  Henry  Roemer.  president  of  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co..  did  llke- 
wlse-^-cooperated  to  a  consent  election  and  then  signed  a  con^ 
tract.  The  attitude  of  Mr.  Henry  D.  Scott,  vice  president  to 
charge  of  operations  of  Wheeling  Steel  Corporation,  U  further 
evidence  of  this  new  labor-capttal  relation^.  ,  ^^  ___  .  - 
The  same  thtog  might  be  said  of  the  ofllcials  of  the  375  steel 
manufacturing,  processing,  and  fabricating  ^^..^^^^'fZ? 
signed  contracte  with  the  S.  W.  O.  C.  I  prefer  to  believe  that  the 
offlclals  of  those  concerns  know  as  much  a^ut  proper  manage- 
ment to  the  steel  todtistry  as  do  Tom  Glrdler,  of  Republic  Bte«, 
or  Prank  I»umell.  of  Toungstown  Sheet  it  Tube,  or  any  a  tna 

others  who  are  fighting  union  organisations.  ^_.« ^  ^.^ 

Incidentally.  I  wish  to  call  attenUon  to  a  rather  significant  fact 
to  the  progress  of  the  campaign  to  organlae  the  «teellndustar7. 

On  June  10  this  year  I  stood  up  on  the  floor  of  the  United 
Stotes  Senate  and  showed  why  there  were  steel  strikes. 

The  Issue  then  was  the  refusal  of  oertato  oompantes  to  algn  o^ 
tracte  with  the  \mlon  of  their  workmen.    The  Issua  Is  exacUy  the 

"*»it  the  potot  Z  wish  to  make  Is  that  at  that  time  th«e  w«a 
140  steel  commmles  under  contract.  Tbday  there  are  »75.  in 
the  period  of  the  strike  up  to  today,  therefore,  236  steel  oompantes 
have  signed  contracts,  as  compared  with  the  140  to  the  period 
from  May  193«  to  the  latter  part  of  March  1937. 

But  If  we  are  to  beUeve  the  "Industrial  eomomie  royallste  oC 
the  steel  todustry  all  the  ofllcers  of  these  376  steel  oompanlsa 
who  have  signed  cwitracte  are  out  of  step.       ^  ,    ^  _^  ,^ . 

Vm  my  part  Z  do  not  believe  It.  I  believe  that  Industrlallsto  vrtio 
are  refiecttog  the  attitude  as  expressed  by  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tton  last  November  are  the  real  and  truly  honest  leaden.  They 
are  In  step  with  the  times.  The  rest  will  be  forced  by  the  unda- 
featable  power  of  public  opinion  to  do  likewise. 


Highway  Safety 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COSTELLO 

OP  CALIFOENIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  20,  1937 

Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  frequently  the  Congress  li 
caQed  upon  to  enact  legiskttion  to  regulate  and  control  the 
Qperatiaci  at  moUn:  vehicles  iqxxi  the  many  highways  of  tlie 
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Nation  iiL  order  that  genuine  highway  safety  may  become  a 
xcality  instead  of  Just  a  toad  hope.  That  legislation  is  in- 
capable of  accomplishing  this  very  worth-while  goal  is  only 
too  readily  conceded.  Yet  nothing  seems  to  be  done  to  bring 
an  end  to  the  needless  killing  of  humanity  throughout  the 
Nation.  Although  legislation  may  be  helpless  of  itself  to  cure 
this  national  evil,  yet  it  docs  seem  possUde  to  eliminate,  or  if 
not  eliminate,  at  least  reduce  to  a  minimum,  the  number  of 
fatalities  which  occur  annually  in  this  country. 

Recently  in  the  District  of  Columbia  the  police  organized 
a  coordinated  drive  to  faring  about  the  enforcement  of  trafDc 
regulations  and  to  put  into  effect  definite  control  efforts. 
Although  many  traffic  violations  appear  to  be  but  petty 
offenses  to  the  ordinary  Individual,  yet  they  lead  to  the  count- 
less accidents  which  occur  throi«hout  the  Nation  each  year. 
In  a  determined  effort  to  put  an  end  to  these  petty  offenses, 
the  police  of  the  District  have  been  making  an  effective 
drive  on  all  such  traffic  violatOTs,  The  value  of  such  a  drive 
should  not  be  lightly  considered,  especially  when  one  recalls 
a  KiTntiftT  drive  which  was  idaced  in  effect  scarcely  more  than 
a  year  ago.  During  a  10-day  period  during  which  the  drive 
was  in  effect  in  the  city  of  Washington  not  a  single  fatality 
occurred  in  the  city. 

This  outstanding  achievement  can  be  repeated  not  only 
here  in  the  District,  but  equally  well  and  with  the  same 
Ufesaving  success  in  every  city,  coimty,  and  State  in  the 
Nation.  It  merely  requires  the  will  and  determination  of 
the  police  officers  of  the  Nation  to  demand  of  the  motoring 
-jpublic  a  strict  compliance  with  the  safety  requirements  of 
the  laws  that  have  already  been  enacted  in  the  various 
States.  It  is  gggfn"ft^iy  a  local  problem,  to  be  handled 
locally  and  not  through  national  legislation.  As  an  evidence 
of  the  effectiveness  of  campaigns  for  law  enforcement  one 
need  only  turn  to  the  recent  experiments  made  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  which  conclusively  proved  that  the  usual  toll 
of  highway  fatalities  is  a  needless  and  wanton  evil  that  can 

be  cured. 

The  sheriff  of  ICiddlesex  Coxmty,  in  New  Jersey,  saieriff 
F.  Herdman  Harding,  recently  orgaiUzed  a  10-car  patrol  to 
cooperate  with  the  r^;ular  ofAcers  of  his  staff.  Throughout 
the  county  theae  patrol  cars  Jctoed  with  the  local  and  State 
officers  in  an  effort  to  check  all  traffic  violations  and  issue 
summonses  in  flagrant  cases.  It  was  a  campaign  of  educa- 
tion more  than  an  effort  to  augment  the  number  of  traffic 
citations  issued.  The  motorist  was  warned  of  his  every 
traffic  violation  and  also  informed  of  the  seriousness  and 
danger  of  such  violations.  As  a  result  of  this  drive  insti- 
tuted by  Sheriff  Harding  immediate  results  were  obtained. 
The  first  week  end  fotmd  Middlesex  County  without  a  single 
fatality,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  summer  traffic  and  at  a  time  when  the  entire 
State  of  New  Jersey  was  witnessing  a  tremendous  increase  in 
the  number  of  fatalities  each  month. 

On  the  week  end  just  previous  to  this  drive  Sheriff  Harding 
was  brought  to  a  realization  of  the  seriousness  of  the  sltua- 
^iidn  by  reason  of  four  fatalities.  During  the  Memorial  Day 
week  end  his  county  had  seen  a  toU  of  eight  lives  snuffed  out 
by  needless  traffic  accidents.  By  means  of  Sheriff  Harding's 
Intensive  drive,  his  county  was  suddenly  freed  of  all  fatali- 
ties, not  on  iust  a  sbogle  week  end  but  on  successive  week 
ends.  If  fatalities  can  be  eliminated  in  Middlesex  County 
simply  by  means  of  a  dete/mlned  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
sheriff  and  his  officers,  the  same  thing  can  be  accomplished 
throughout  the  Nation  by  means  of  similar  drives— drives 
destined  to  educate  the  motorist,  not  to  punish  him. 

Throughout  this  drive  Sieriff  Harding  emphasized  the  need 
for  education  of  the  motoring  pui>Uc.  focusing  attention  upon 
the  careless  tralBc  infringements,  reckless  driving  of  motor 
vehicle,  and  the  useless  and  needless  speeding  of  so  many 
motdorlsts.  A  courteous  warning  by  the  arresting  officer  was 
followed  lata  by  a  post-card  reminder  of  the  fact  that  care- 
less niAV*'^^  leads  to  highway  k^"<"g«.  setting  forth  the 
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number  of  needless  deaths  occurring  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  In  a  majority  of  cases,  such  a  warning,  followed  by 
the  post-card  reminder,  was  sufficient  to  make  the  ordinary 
motorist  conscious  of  his  responsibility  while  traveling  along 
the  highways  of  the  State.  By  thus  keeping  the  motoring 
public  alive  to  the  need  for  reasonable  care  and  ordinary 
precaution,  highway  accidents  were  tremendously  reduced 
and  deaths  well-nigh  eliminated.  If  New  Jersey  can  accom- 
plish this,  if  Middlesex  County  can  maintain  death-free 
highways  on  the  week  ends,  then  other  counties  would  do  well 
to  follow  the  example  of  Sheriff  Harding  and  make  their 
counties  equally  safe  for  those  who  travel. 

Some  years  ago  in  my  own  State  of  California  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  police  officers  to  hide  themselves  on  side 
streets  and  establish  speed  traps  to  catch  the  speeding  mo- 
torist. That  such  a  policy  was  ineffective  was  soon  shown 
upon  the  advent  of  Rajrmond  Cato  in  charge  of  the  State 
police.  Under  his  direction  all  officers  were  ordered  to  re- 
main on  the  highways  in  plain  sight,  traveling  along  with 
the  traffic,  and  thus  serving  as  a  constant  reminder  to  all 
of  the  need  for  caution.  The  number  of  arrests  was  in  no 
way  reduced,  but  the  quality  of  driving  was  greatly  im- 
proved. Most  motorists  require  only  the  urge  to  obey  the 
traffic  regulations,  as  they  are  not  in  any  sense  criminals, 
but  merely  careless  and  even  thoughtless  in  their  traffic  vio- 
lations. The  intent  to  kill  is  not  present  in  the  motor  mur- 
derer, yet  his  killing  is  just  as  effective  as  though  it  had 
been  premeditated.  In  some  cases  the  fatality  is  entirely 
unavoidable,  yet  these  cases  are  comparatively  few  and  are 
excusable.  But  by  far  the  vast  majority  of  killings  and 
injinies  can  be  avoided  if  only  reasonable  precautions  were 
taken  while  driving  upon  the  liighways.  The  motoring  pub- 
lic needs  to  be  educated  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
confronting  the  Nation;  each  motorist  needs  to  be  trained 
to  shoulder  his  responsibility  to  others  upon  the  highway; 
thus  only  can  motoring  fatalities  be  reduced  to  a  minimum 
and  the  endless  toll  of  traffic  injuries  be  cut  down  to  reason- 
able proportions.  Thus  only  can  our  highways  be  made  safe 
for  business  and  pleasine  travel  and  motoring  be  made  a 
pleasure  rather  than  a  constant  strain  each  time  one  ven- 
tures forth. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  experiment  of  Sheriff  Harding 
vazy^be  repeated  in  other  counties  throughout  the  Nation, 
and  that  when  tliis  experiment  lias  become  a  regular  pro- 
gram in  every  State  the  annual  highway  deaths  may  no 
longer  exceed  the  battlefield  killings  of  the  World  War,  as 
has  been  the  case  for  a  number  of  years  recently.    I  trust 
that  my  few  remarks  on  this  subject  may  aid  in  publicizing 
the  excellent  results  obtained  by  Sheriff  Harding  in  on© 
coimty  of  the  Nation,  and  by  this  means  may  help  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  others  a  sound  and  practical  means  of  solv- 
ing the  greatest  evil  of  our  maciiine  age.    Whether  it  be  in 
State  or  National  meeting,  police  officers  at  their  conventions 
would  do  well  to  study  the  Harding  method  of  highway 
safety  and  to  lU'ge  the  adoption  of  the  same  plan  for  use 
In  their  own  counties.    If  only  a  few  deaths  were  eliminated 
the  program  would  more  than  pay  for  itself;  and  if  all  deaths 
were  eliminated,  as  has  been  the  case  in  Middlesex  County 
cm  successive  week  ends,  then  there  would  not  be  a  cost,  but 
rather  a  great  saving — a  saving  of  life  and  property,  a  saving 
not  to  be  measured  in  mere  dollars.    Sheriff  Harding  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  having  had  the  initiative  and  the 
energy  to  attempt  to  solve  the  worst  problem  confronting  the 
Nation,  but  even  more  so  upon  having  attained  an  effective 
solution— one  that  others  can  use  and  without  added  expense 
to  any  community.    It  merely  requires  the  courtesy  and 
alertness  of  the  highway  patrols  throughout  the  Naticm, 
educating  and  training  the  motorists  to  be  traffic  conscious 
and  to  shoulder  their  responsibility  to  their  fellow  men  when 
driving  upon  the  public  highway.    May  the  Harding  plan 
soon  become  the  national  plan,  and  may  motor  murder  be  a 
problem  of  the  past. 


Rural  Electrification 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  21  ilegialative  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20) ,  19Z7 
Mr  PIERCB.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  one  point  of  the  power 
problem  on  which  the  majority  of  Members  of  Congress  are 
in  agreement,  and  that  is  the  necessity  of  placing  electricity 
at  the  disposal  of  the  largest  numbers  of  those  engaged  In 
agriculture  and  the  hihabltants  of  the  smaller  cities  and 
towns  What  electricity  can  do  on  the  farm  and  for  farm 
life  has  been  eloquently  described  by  many  of  my  colleagues, 
and  my  contribution  at  this  time  will  be  helpful  suggcsUras 
directed  toward  the  practical  accomplishment  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  rural  electrification.  

The  statistics  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ten  us 
that  there  are  6.813,000  farms  in  the  United  Stotes.  The 
number  of  electrtfled  farms  at  the  present  time  is  In  the 
neighborhood  of  850,000,  which  would  iMive  approxUnately 
6  000,000  farms  without  electric  service.  The  published  sta- 
tistics as  to  the  number  of  farms  served  haclude  commercial 
establishments,  which  now  line  highways  in  rural  territory, 
and  the  nonf arming  population  on  the  fringes  of  communities. 
For  this  reason  I  feel  that  my  estimate  of  farms  electrically 
connected  is  close  to  the  fact.  In  the  State  of  Oregon  there 
are  65  000  farms  with  46,000  unserved.  In  the  State  of  Wash- 
higton  there  are  84,000  farms,  with  42,000  without  electricity. 
The  number  of  farms  served  electrically  In  California  is  high; 
out  of  a  total  of  150,000  California  farms,  95,000  have  elec- 
tricity. ^    ^      ^ 

The  advance  m  rural  electrification  abroad  is  far  greater 
than  in  the  United  States.  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Switzer- 
land are  almost  100  percent  electrified.  A  large  percentage 
of  the  rural  communities  in  France  and  Italy  also  have  serv- 
ice In  Germany  90  percent  of  the  farms  are  connected  with, 
electric  lines,  in  Japan,  also,  90  percent  of  all  homes  are  con- 
nected. The  rural  population  of  these  countries  is  more 
concentrated  than  in  the  United  States,  but  the  standards  of 
liviiK  hi  our  country  far  excel  those  to  the  countries  I  have 
enumerated,  m  this  high  standard  of  Uving  the  American 
farmer  should  share,  and  he  should  enjoy  the  tocreasing 
comfort  and  prosperity  that  is  attendant  on  electric  service. 

BXASON8  FOE  SXAU.  AMOOJIT  CT  KOBAZ.  SLBtlBinCAXIOK 

Conditions  which  give  us  these  statistical  figures  have  not 
Just  happened.  There  is  cause  for  our  low  comparative 
showing.  It  devolves  upon  students  of  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion problem  to  find  all  the  causes  and  to  remove  them.  The 
most  apparent  cause  is  the  existence  of  barriers  which  have 
prevented  the  full  extension  of  rural  electrification.  I*t  me 
now  point  out  these  barriers.  They  are  excessive  line-con- 
struction costs;  piecemeal  line  construction;  a  changing  and 
weak  rural  policy  on  the  part  of  the  private  utilities;  skto- 
mtag  the  cream  of  the  business  and  refustag  to  handle  the 
rest-  high  monthly  minimum  charges  and  high  rate  sched- 
ules, together  with  high  follow-up  steps  in  the  elecfarlc  rate; 
the  use  of  complex  rate  schedules;  defeatist  tactics  on  the 
part  of  the  private  utilities;  and  the  high  cost  of  electric  ap- 
pliances. All  of  these  barriers  tend  in  the  direction  of  cur- 
talUng  kilowatt-hour  consumption,  which,  to  turn,  as  a  part 
of  a  vicious  circle,  makes  high  rates.  Our  unenviable  record 
can  be  charged  to  the  leaders  of  the  private-utility  industry. 
The  existence  of  these  barriers  cannot  be  successfully  ch^ 
lenged.  Rural  electrification,  due  to  its  much  lower  density, 
does  not  afford  the  profits  that  urban  electrification  does 
afford,  and,  therefore,  these  utility  captains  kept  out  of  the 
field  that  could  not  be  easily  exploited  and  controHed. 


nnuL  nacntnncATxoH  tat 
The  totent  of  the  f  ramers  of  the  Rural  Electrlflcatton  Act 
was  to  set  up  a  governmental  lending  agency  whose  objective 
would  be  the  extension  of  electrification  to  the  unserved  rural 
areas  ^^ch  might  be  most  economically  reached.    This 
agency,  as  we  all  know,  is  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration, and  it  is  given  a  10-year  ];ux)gram  to  this  act    The 
purpose  of  the  R.  K  A.  is  to  extend  electric  Itoes  to  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  farms.    It  is  not  a  donating  agencj^but 
rather  is  a  composite  of  an  educational,  financing,  engineer- 
ing, and  cooperating  institution.   The  success  of  the  R.  E.  A. 
Act  depends  on  the  individual  farmer,  the  farm  group,  the 
farm  organizations,  the  States  and  thehr  subdivisi<ms.  and 
the  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  working  together. 
It  was  not  the  totention  that  R.  E.  A.  should  work  alone  to 
order  to  bring  the  benefits  of  abundant,  cheap  electricity  to 
the  farm.    R.  E.  A.  is  a  nonprofit,  noncommercial  gov- 
ernmental agency  predicated  on  the  right  of  neighboring 
farm  groups  to  cooperate  to  supidy  themselves  with  a  service 
necessary  for  well-being.    R.  E.  A.  lends  money  for  new  con- 
struction, and  also  advises  on  finance,  engineering,  and  legal 
procediure.   Each  cooperative  group  can  supply  its  own  engi- 
neers, technicians,  and  lawyers,  but  each  step  to  the  procedure 
must  have  R.  E.  A.  approval. 

.  Vox  the  first  fiscal  year  of  its  operation,  ending  June  30. 
Ifi37,  $50,000,000  was  available  for  the  program.  For  each  of 
the  9  succeeding  fiscal  years  there  is  a  $40,000,000  authoriaa- 
tion  requiring  appropriations  by  Congress.  Fifty  percoit  of 
the  annual  total  is  to  be  ^ade  available  or  appropriated  and 
allotted  amcmg  the  several  States  on  the  basis  cA  the  number 
of  unelectrified  farms  to  each  State  to  its  proportiOQate  rela- 
tion to  the  total  number  of  farms  unserved  to  the  United 
States.  On  this  basis  Oregon's  allotted  share  is  $173,000  an- 
nually.   The  share  of  the  State  of  Washington  is  $747,000. 

Under  the  act  the  remaining  50  percent  of  these  annual 
sums  shall  be  available  for  loans  withto  the  States  to  be 
effectively  emidoyed  accordtog  to  the  judgment  <rf  the  Ad- 
ministrator, to  ord«r  more  nearly  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act.  There  is  a  reservation,  however,  which  pre- 
vents more  than  10  percent  of  the  allotted  annual  sums  being 
empl03red  to  any  one  State. 

Under  the  act  loens  for  electric  service  may  be  made  "to 
persons,  cOTporations,  States.  Territories,  and  subdivisions 
and  agencies  thereof,  municipalities,  districts,  and  coopera- 
tives, nonprt^  or  Umited-dividend  associations."  At  all  times 
the  Administrator  is  directed  to  give  preference  to  States, 
Territories,  political  subdivisions  thereof,  public-utility  dis- 
tricts, and  cooperatives.  Under  the  act  loan  aid  can  be  given 
to  finance  the  wiring  of  homes  and  farms  to  rural  areas  and 
the  installation  of  electrical  and  iriumbtog  ^^pUances  and 
equipment.  Appliance  financing  can  be  had  through  the  Got- 
emment's  Electric  Farm  and  Home  Agency. 

ToucoB  car  tbx  bdsal  BuuiuffiCAnoii  Amfnnaxaknow 
R.  E.  A.  was  orlginaUy  a  part  of  the  program  estabUshed 
by  President  Roosevelt's  Executive  order  under  the  ReUef 
Appropriation  Act  of  1935,  and  was  set  up  as  an  todependent 
agency.  The  President's  Executive  order  was  extended  and 
recognised  by  Congress  through  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 

approved  May  20.  1936.  .    .  ^ 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  R.  E.  A.  not  to  make  loans  to  Indl- 
vidnab  but  to  agencies  ii^ch  are,  or  can  establish  tbemsdves 
as  legal  W«^Htto<»  it  is  the  policy  also  to  have  the  agencies 
own  and  operate  the  Unes  they  construct.  As  a  security  for 
the  loan,  a  lien  on  the  line  is  idven  by  the  farm  group.  It  is» 
therefore,  obvious  that  it  is  impossible  to  handle  rural  electri- 
fication on  an  todividual  basis.  Under  such  safeguards 
R.  E.  A.  will  lend  the  agency  building  the  rural  Unes  the  entire 
building  cost  of  those  Unes.  All  rural  projects  must  be  pro- 
jected on  the  debt-redeeming  plan.  Uens  or  mortgages  are 
given  20  years  for  repayment  at  the  current  rate  of  gotetu-j 
mental  toterest  during  the  period  of  the  loan.  This  toterest 
xste  at  present  is  about  2J8  percent    The  eleetHe  Una.  and 
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the  revenues  therefrom.  In  the  final  analysis  Is  the  Govern- 
ment's security  for  the  loan.    The  set-up  is  made  so  that 
there  will  be  no  personal  liability  attached  to  any  iiulividual 
member  of  a  farm  group.    R.  E.  A.  does  not  require  any  farm 
property  to  be  mortgaged  nor  does  it  require  any  farm  mem- 
ber of  a  rural  agency  to  be  personally  liable  for  any  of  the 
debts  of  the  farm  organization  or  other  members  of  the  group. 
It^ould  be  strictly  understood  that  the  only  individual  obli- 
gaUon  incurred  under  the  R  E.  A-  plan  is  the  payment  of  the 
monthly  electrical  Wlls.    R.  E.  A.  has  no  rigid  standards  and 
can  have  none  if  the  full  objective  of  the  act  is  to  be  reached. 
vjtny\  new  construction  project  is  set  up  on  a  self-contained 
basis.    Such  a  project,  to  be  economically  successful,  should 
cover  a  fairly  compact  area  and  should  include  at  the  very 
least  SO  mfies  of  lines  and  have  at  least  150  consumers.  Where 
smaller  mileage  and  fewer  customers  are  involved  individual 
attention  will  be  given  by  R.  E.  A.  Just  the  same  as  for  the 
larger  set-ups,  but  smaller  mileage  groups  must,  of  necessity, 
depend  on  extension  of  existing  facilities.    It  is  the  policy  of 
R.  B.  A.  to  include  the  skim  milk  with  the  cream. 

COCVBUTIVBS  AND  DUSmCTS 

■me  rural  public-power  district  or  the  rural  co<«)erative 
affords  the  best  type  of  organizations  for  handling  rural  elec- 
trification. This  type  of  agency  is  well  known  in  the  Pecific 
Northwest.  The  Bone  Ull  in  Wadiington  and  the  Orange 
amendment  in  Oregon  were  proposed  to  provide  for  exten- 
sion of  electrification  to  rural  areas.  The  Bone  bill  was 
defeated  in  1926,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1930 
a  bill  more  definitely  a  public-power  bill  was  adopted.  In 
Oregon  the  Grange  district-power  amendment  was  adopted 
in  1930  and  enabling  legislation  was  passed  the  following 
year.  Therefore  in  these  two  States  definite  laws  are  on  the 
statute  books  making  it  possible  to  organize  public-power 
districts.  Organization  in  Washington  has  progressed  so 
rapidly  that  three-quarters  of  the  State's  population  is  now 
in  public-power  dis^cts. 

In  Oregon  the  district  organization  has  been  much  slower 
than  in  the  State  of  Washington,  due  to  the  propaganda  and 
the  resistance  of  the  private  utilities.  Cooperatives  can  func- 
tion even  where  public-power  districts  are  allowed  by  law.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  any  farm  group  to  incorporate  before  an 
R.  E.  A.  loan  is  approved-  Eversrone  interested  in  rural  elec- 
trification should  bear  in  mind  that,  under  the  R.  E.  A.  Act, 
coopoatives  and  public  agencies  are  given  preference  in 
iQ^w  The  legal  division  of  the  R.  E.  A.  is  ready  at  all  times 
to  furnish  any  farm  groups  in  any  State  with  the  necessary 
legal  information  to  attain  their  objective.  Farm  groups  are 
not  required  to  make  service  contracts  before  the  granting 
of  any  loan.  R  E.  A.  must  have  reasonable  assurance  that 
there  win  be  sufficient  revenue  to  provide  the  expenses  of 
(deration  and  the  expense  in  connection  with  the  loan  re- 
payment to  the  Government.  Ita  farm  group,  in  addition, 
may  secure  from  R.  E.  A.  long-term  financing  for  wiring  and 
equipping  farms,  but  they  are  not  required  to  do  this  con- 
tingent on  securing  such  a  loan.  In  some  States  cooperative 
eiectTle  associations  are  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  utility  regulatory  commissions.  However,  from  the  ex- 
perience in  the  last  year  it  can  be  definitely  stated  that  farm 
organizations  should  have  no  difficulty  with  these  State 
commissions. 

The  mortgagee  agency  miist  always  be  responsible  for  the 
efflclent  operation  and  maintmance  of  the  electric  facilities. 
In  the  cases  of  small  groups,  plans  can  be  made  whereby  the 
agency  supplying  the  wholesale  current  may  operate  and 
maintain  these  lines. 

CUBKiUfBWl'  PUIflSBS 

Tile  policy  of  the  R  E.  A.  is  to  finance  the  wiring  of  the 
farms  and  installation  of  plumbing  and  electric  appliances. 
It  is  significant  in  this  connection  to  note  that  85  percent 
of  the  farms  in  Amolca  are  without  house-piped  water  while 
'^  00  percent  of  the  farms  have  automobiles.  The  object  of 
this  provlsi<m  of  the  R  K  A.  Act  was  to  remove  another  bar- 
rier to  widespread  rural  use  of  electricity.  No  wiring  or 
plumbing  loans  are  made  directly  to  individuals.  Loans  can 
be  secured  on  a  group  basis  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Mvtngs  incidental  to  large-scale  buying.    R  K  A.  will  assist 


cooperative  groups  to  secure  appliance  loans  through  the 
Electric  Farm  and  Home  Authority. 

BUBAL  AIDS 

Hie  State  agricultural  colleges  are  making  a  real  and  sin- 
cere effort  to  extend  rural  electriflcation;  also  many  State 
utility  commissions  and  numerous  State  farm  organizations 
are  cooperating  with  the  R.  E.  A.  program  to  assist  the 
farmers  In  securing  electric  service.  R  E.  A.  has  no  State 
or  regional  offices;  therefore  any  farm  group  desiring  to  se- 
cure the  benefits  of  this  act  should  work  through  the  Grange, 
the  Farm  Bureau,  Farmers'  Union,  the  State  agricultiu^ 
colleges,  the  State  commissions,  and  the  county  and  State 
governmental  agencies.  The  R.  E.  A.  organization  here  in 
Washington  stands  ready  at  all  times  to  answer  inquiries  of 
every  nature  and  to  assist  in  legal  and  engineering  matters 
incident  to  establi^blng  a  set-up. 

The  intent  of  the  R  K  A.  Act  is  to  furnish  service  on  a 
net-cost  basis.  Any  organization  borrowing  from  R  E.  A. 
must  provide  sufficient  revenue  to  cover  the  interest  and  the 
amortization  of  the  loan,  and  in  addition  such  amounts  as 
are  necessary  to  cover  taxes,  liability  insurance,  operation, 
and  maintenance  expenses  of  the  system,  and  a  reserve  to 
take  care  of  extraordinary  items  such  as  storm  or  sleet  dam- 
age, and  line  and  service  extensions. 

WHAT  B.  E.  A.  HAS  DONX 

R.  E.  A.  had  approved,  through  June  1937,  allotments  for  310 
rural  projects  totaling  $59,000,000.  Of  this  approved  amount, 
$57,000,000  is  intended  to  be  used  for  line  construction, 
$1,900,000  for  cooperative  generating  plants,  and  about 
$100,000  for  home  wiring  and  plumbing  installation.  Cod- 
struction  contracts  have  been  executed  for  $45,000,000  of 
this  approved  total.  Projects  totaling  $32,000,000  are  in 
process  of  construction.  Through  the  calendar  year  1936, 
83.397  rural  customers  were  contracted  on  projected  lines; 
7,7  percent  of  these  customers  were  on  lines  to  be  constructed 
by  private  nonprofit  organizations.  Only  4.3  percent  of  the 
cust<xners  receiving  service  through  R.  E.  A.  loans  were  on 
private  utility  lines.  Practically  84  percent  of  these  customers 
were  on  lines  owned  by  cooperatives  and  public  power  plants, 
either  municipal,  district,  or  State,  To  serve  these  83,397 
rural  consumers  required  22,374  miles  of  rural  lines,  averag- 
ing 3.72  customers  per  mile  of  line.  The  cost  was  $24,045,129. 
If  we  exclude  generating  plants  and  home-wiring  costs,  we 
will  find  that  this  cost  averages  about  $1,000  per  mile  of  line, 
which  includes  transformers  for  3.72  consumers  per  mUe. 
The  construction  cost  has  been  $288  per  consumer.  These 
R.  E.  A.  figures  represent  sOlotments,  not  expenditures,  as 
all  allocated  money  has  not  been  advanced. 

R  E.  A.  has  approved  three  cooperative  loans  in  Oregon, 
namely.  Lane.  Clatsop,  and  Umatilla.  Another  project  in- 
volving a  $100,000  loan  to  a  private  utility  is  being  held  in 
abeyance  at  the  request  of  a  nu^  cooperative  pending  hear- 
ings to  determine  whether  the  private  utility  is  obstructing  + 
progress  of  a  possible  competing  cooperative. 

The  Lane  cooperative  loan  was  granted  on  a  basis  of 
$98,000  for  distribution  and  $10,000  for  a  portable  Diesel  plant 
to  be  tonporarily  used  pending  delivery  of  Bonneville  cur- 
rent. It  is  reported  that  during  the  development  period  of 
this  cooperative  a  private  power  company  raided  t^e  terri- 
tory, connecting  close  to  50  percent  of  the  original  signers. 

BT7BAI.    STTGCESnONS 

Before  any  power  district  or  cooperative  can  make  head- 
way their  leaders  must  first  know  the  past  barriers  and 
what  is  needed  to  break  these  down.  No  farm  plan  should 
be  accepted  which  would  perpetuate  these  past  unsound 
policies  which  have  been  responsible  for  slow  progress  and 
high  rates.  Farm  leaders  should  advise  group  members  not 
to  sign  up  with  private  utilities  which  are  trjang  to  promote 
offset  or  spite  lines  until  the  true  status  has  been  deter- 
mined by  public  hearings.  Fair  procedure  is  aU  that  we 
have  a  right  to  ask.  as  the  objective  is  to  secure  the  maxi- 
mum benefits  to  the  farm.  The  private  utilities  in  the  past 
have  hindered  rural  electrification  and  neglected  the 
farmer.  Now,  when  the  farm  population  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  help  themselves  through  R.  E.  A.,  they  should  not 


be  misled  by  false  propaganda.  The  private  utUitiea  can 
secure  their  own  funds  through  Wall  Street,  so  therefore 
Government  money  at  2.88  percent  should  not  be  pre- 
empted or  used  to  injure  sincere  cooperative  promotions. 

In  the  Initial  planrdng  the  set-up  should  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  securing  75  to  80  percent  of  the  potential  avail- 
able customers.  No  project  should  be  initiated  which  can- 
not be  made  sustaining.  Any  agency  should  plan  for 
service  to  an  agricultural  section  as  a  whole,  rather  than 
benefits  for  a  few  customers  who  might  be  taken  on  from 
time  to  time  through  line  extensions.  A  successful  project 
should  be  based  on  a  thoroughgoing  preliminary  survey 
made  through  the  cooperation  of  the  farm  organizations 
and  PWeral,  State,  and  county  agencies.  One  of  the  m<wt 
outstanding  examples  of  such  a  survey  is  that  promoted  by 
the  Grange  and  the  Farm  Bureau  in  Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 
Information  on  this  survey  is  available  to  any  organizing 
cooperative  and  can  be  secured  by  the  farm  organizations. 

Rural  territory  should  be  planned  on  an  area  basis  rather 
than  on  a  line-extension  basis.  In  order  that  the  less  dense 
sections  can  secure  electricity  at  reasonable  cost  without 
becoming  a  handicap  to  consumers  located  In  the  denser 
areas.  The  old  Adirondack.  N.  Y..  plan  was  an  example 
of  poor  line-extension  policy.  This  plan  reqiUred  monthly 
minimum  charges  of  $24  per  mile  of  line  and  produced  only 
four  consumers  per  mile  or  $«  per  month  per  consumer. 
This  plan  provided  costs  so  high  that  consumers  could  not 
be  attracted,  and  thus  widespread  utilization  was  def eated- 

aotnn>  tmxNcmxB 

The  experiences  of  the  New  York  State  Power  Authority 
have  shown  that  the  following  principles  are  essential  to  a 
successful  rural  project.  I  have  modified  the  New  York 
experiences  in  order  to  make  them  generaL 

(1)  Rural  electriflcation  should  be  projected  on  the  broad 
business  base  of  an  income-produchag  service.  The  home 
comforts,  though  necessary,  can  be  treated  as  byproducts  of 

the  plan.  ^^  ^  , 

(2)  Electrification  shotild  be  by  areas  so  that  every  farm 
economically  reached  can  be  connected  and  that  no  lean 

territory  remains.  ^    ,^  ^    ^, 

(3)  Initially,  monthly  minimum  bills  should  be  between 
$3  and  $3.50,  with  a  gradual  reduction  to  $2. 

(4)  Hie  rates  for  farm  motors  and  appliances  used  on  any 
rural  line  must  he  low  enough  to  promote  f uDest  use  of 
home  and  farm  equipment,  even  though  the  hiitial  rate  for 
lighting  may  be  higher.  TWs  Insures  increase  in  consump- 
tion and  lowering  of  cost  to  all.  These  follow-up  rates 
should  be  around  1  to  1.5  cents  in  regions  of  high-cost  steam 
or  Diesel  plants.  In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the  region  of 
cheap  hydro-power,  these  follow-up  rates  can  be  within  the 
range  of  0.5  to  0.8  cent  per  kilowatt-hour.  Under  the  On- 
tario plan,  the  follow-up  rate  is  0.68  cent  per  kUowatt-hour, 
and  in  the  T.  V.  A.  0.4  cent.  ^  *    *».    ,«„ 

(5)  Une  construction  costs  should  be  reduced  to  the  low- 
est point  consistent  with  lowest  over-all  annual  cost  of  op- 
eration. Ptormerly  rural  lines  witti  three  or  f our  customws 
per  mile  cost  $1,500  to  $2,000  per  mile  to  build.  Thesecorts 
have  been  reduced  to  $1,000  or  less.  Line  costs  cm  the  Pacific 
slope  are  about  the  lowest  In  the  country.  Forty-dx  pcrcait 
of  the  entire  cost  of  a  rural  line  is  represented  by  lumber 
and  labor  costs.  The  Pacific  Northwest  has  a  bounteous 
supidy  of  the  best  pole  timber  known  to  ma^„2  i  !Lri! 
W.  P.  A.  Act  recently  passing  this  Congress  rdlef  tabor  Is 
available  for  help  in  rural  line  constiniction,  depcmding  on 
the  cooperation  of  the  State  adminisU^tors.  In  the  early 
days  raUway  construction  west  of  the  Mississippi  was  made 
possible  and  accelerated  by  Uie  use  of  cheaper  (»nstructi<m. 
utilizing  native  materials,  such  as  wooden  bridges  to  the 
place  of  steel  bridges.  These  initial  railway  lines  woiUd  not 
have  been  possible  were  it  not  for  such  a  policy.  Thererore 
in  lean  rural  territory  we  must  forget  orthodox  designs. 

(6)  A  proper  rate  policy  wiU  make  it  possible  after  a  pxxUy 

part  of  the  amortization  period  has  passed  and  plant  paid 
for  to  reduce  the  permanent  rates  to  city  levels. 


(7)  Make  low-price,  satisfactory  appliances  available  on 
easy  terms  over  a  4-  or  5-year  period. 


T.  T.  A.  AHD  OMTABIO  BATK  FtAHS 

In  the  T.  V.  A.  the  rural  resale  rate  is  the  same  as  the  dtj 
rate,  plus  1  cent  per  kilowatt-hour  amortization  charge  to 
cover  the  additional  cost  of  rural  lines  compared  with  W 
lines.  This  amortization  charge  is  limited  only  to  the  Itfst 
100  kilowatt-hours  used  per  month.  At  the  end  of  the 
amortization  period  the  rural  rate  becomes  equal  and  uni- 
form with  the  city  rate. 

The  plan  of  the  Ontario.  Canada,  hydro  is  based  on  "sale  at 
cost."  Laws  have  been  placed  on  the  statute  books  prohibiting 
any  charge  over  6  cents  for  the  first  step  of  the  rate,  compris- 
ing 30  kilowatt-hours,  in  any  rural  district.  As  amortization 
proceeds  to  Ontario,  the  rates  are  automatically  reduced. 
The  Ontario  rate  idan  is  based  on  a  two-part  rate  structure 
which  tocludes  a  service  charge  of  $1  per  month  plus  the 
cost  of  current  consumed.  The  Ontario  type  of  rate  structure 
has  not  found  favor  with  the  American  public,  but,  never- 
theless, it  produces  a  low  bill  and,  to  fact,  there  is  very  little 
difference  to  the  actual  bills  between  the  T.  V.  A.  and 
Ontario. 

BDBIX.  lAI 


There  are  two  general  classes  of  rural  rates  of  totcrest  to 
farmers  and  farm  leaders  contemplating  rural  electziflcatton, 
namely,  the  wholesale  rate  from  the  generating  plant  or 
transmisdon  Une  and  the  retaU  rate  charged  the  individual 
consiuner.  The  wholesale  rates  will  determine  the  success 
of  the  project  as  a  whole,  and  advice  on  this  potot  can  be^ 
secured  frtan  R  E.  A.  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  the  avail- 
ability of  BonneviUe  power  simplifies  greatly  the  wholesale 
problem-  The  question  is  frequently  asked:  What  will  to 
the  retail  rates  inasmuch  as  any  rural  plan  must  to  placed 
on  a  net-cost  basis?  There  can  to  no  hard  and  fast  rules 
laid  down  for  such  rural  rates,  as  rural  conditions  vary. 
However,  I  am  presenting  herewith  a  toble  showing  rates 
elsewhere,  which  may  serve  as  a  yardstick  and  for  infor- 
matiozL 

Comparative  electric  rates,  retidential  and  rural 


Commimlty 


Eugeoe.  Orejt.  (reddnittol)- — 
Taroma.  Wash,  (residential) — 

T.  v.  A.  (reridential) 

T.  v.  A.  (rural) 

Ontario  (residential) 

Ontario  (rural) 

Wlnnepcf  (residential) 

Portland,  Greg.  (residentlaD— 
Avonce.  United  Btotes.  UU... 


Kilowatt-boon  par  Bonth 


$1.00 
L13 

.75 


.78 


.76 


II.  S» 

L63 


Loa 


1.95 
X40 


60 


$L75 
L7S 
L70 

rw 

l.M 

2.W 
1.80 
2.66 


100 


S3. 86 

212 
ISO 

s.oo 

L74 
8.01 
8.00 
L80 
4.13 


800 


88lU 

4.12 
GlSO 
8.80 
8.02 
6.86 
4.88 
&9» 
10.88 


800 


88  «8 

6.12 
0.80 
7.80 
8.08 
8.21 
8l18 
aO0 
li.40 


There  are  certato  items  to  addition  to  actual  costs  whicb 
enter  toto  the  sale  price  of  electricity.  The  opportunity  for 
lowering  light  and  power  bills  for  the  consumer  Ues  to  the 
elimination  of  the  nonessential  costs  such  as  profit  and  super- 
profit due  to  manipulation,  watered  securities,  competitioiii 
and  use  of  funds  for  political  comiption. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  shown  upon  the  Amertean  screen 
a  moving  picture  called  Disraeli.  In  one  of  the  scenes  in  the 
House  of  Commons  a  coDoquy  takes  place  between  Gladstone 
and  the  Prime  Minister  Disraeli.  Gladstone  shaking  a  finger 
at  Disraeli  says,  "Would  you.  Premier  of  England,  take  good 
English  gold  and  with  it  buy  shares  to  a  ditch  dug  through 
the  shifting  sands?"  DisraeU  replying  to  the  eloquent  Eng- 
lishman said,  "Cant  you  catch  the  viston?  Indeed,  I  would 
take  good  En^lsh  gold  and  buy  a  ditch  through  shifting  sands 

If  it  will  r"*^*  England  mistress  of  the  seas,  and  I  believe  the 
buying  of  the  Suez  shares  will  make  T^glanrt  mistress  of  the 
seas  Cant  you  catch  the  vision  of  English  ships  sailing  the 
seven  seas,  really  and  truly  mistress  of  the  seas?"  So  I  say 
to  my  dottbttog  friends,  "Cant  you  catch  the  vision  of  the 


*    ji\ 
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future  of  our  beloyed  Northwest  to  the  electric  age  which  is 
Just  dawning?  Cant  you,  my  dear  Irlends,  forget  your 
bii^fcpringa,  your  Jcalousies,  and  enter  wholeheartedly  Into  a 
plan  which  will  carry  out  the  vision  of  our  Prestdent?"  The 
President  has  caught  the  vision  and  laid  the  foundation  by 
the  developments  on  the  Columbia  River  at  Bonneville  and 
Grand  Coulee,  buUding  for  himself  a  great  monument  which 
win  endure.  - 

The  Progressive  Bloc  in  Congress  and  What  It 
Hopes  to  Accompliish 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON..  JERRY  J.  O^CONNELL 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  21  ilegialaUve  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20),  1937 

RADIO  ADDRBSS  OF  HON.  JKRRT  J.  OCONNKLL.  OF  MONTANA, 
lUUMV  Ai«ucu»»   pjnu^y,  AUGUST  20.  1937 


Mr.  OXX)NNELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  wish  to  Include  an  address  which  I  made  over  a 
National  Broadcasting  Ca  network.  Friday,  August  20,  1937: 

Ity  fellow  dtlaens  of  the  radio  audience.  In  %  few  hours  ^e  1^ 
MMton  of  the  Serenty-flfth  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  be- 
eome  history.  That  session  of  the  Seventy-flnh  Con»r«  wlU  ad- 
teSn  to^  of  the  most  critical  periods  of  the  United  States  and 
mm  adjourn  at  a  time  when  It  should  not  do  so.  This  Congress 
^came  into  being  with  the  mandate  of  the  Amen«n  people  as 
iMtnd  on  N6»ember  S  of  last  year  ringing  In  the^  ««»i^^ 
OooneM  came  Into  being  with  the  fluting  message  ci  the  PtmI- 
Snt^the  united  SUtes  deUvered  In  his  Msdison  Square  Owden 
coeech  on  the  Saturday  evening  preceding  election  to  Inspire  it, 
SteCongress  came  into  being  with  a  clearer  mandate  than  any 
other  assembly  in  our  history;  yet  no  Congress  had  so  much  to 
do  and  accomplished  leas;  yet  no  Congress  in  my  memory  has  ever 
disappointed  the  people  of  this  country  more  than  this  one. 

BBACnon    HAS    FSSVAXUED 

Tes:  the  forees  of  reaction,  the  fences  of  entrenched  wealth,  of 
organized  greed,  ot  q)eclal  prlTUege  have  won  an  immense  but 
what  we  feel  is  a  temporary  victory  in  the  session  ot  the  Congress 

which  Is^  about  to  dose.  ,      ,  ^^.  , *w 

A  program  In  behalf  o*  the  laboring  people  of  this  country— the 
^nigo  aivt  hour  bin  with  Its  provision  of  minimum  wages  and 
Tnn»«tniim  hours— with  Its  provisions  to  aboUsh  child  labor  and 
sweatshop  conditions  has  been  scuttled  in  the  Rules  Committee 
of  the  Bouse  at  Representatives  by  the  Tory  Democrats  of  the 
South  and  the  reactloDary  Republicans. 


A  fkim  program  has  not  been  devised.  A  farm  program  has 
not  evMi  been  presented,  and  American  agriculture  faces  one  of 
Its  greatest  crises  without  any  legislative  help  from  the  Congress 
d  the  United  SUtes. 

W.  p.  A.  CUKtUOMXm  A  TBACDT 

Tbm  unemployed  pecqde  of  this  country— those  people  wortlng 
on  the  W.  P.  A.,  thoee  unfortunates  who  are  on  relief — have  been 
Bcdd  down  the  rivo-.  Tlie  curtailment  of  the  W.  P.  A.  program  is 
a  tragedy  and  a  crime,  because  it  has  thrown  700.000  workers 
oat  into  the  streets  maybe  to  starve;  maybe  to  die— with  no 
bope  of  employment,  with  all  of  them  womterlng  where  they  are 
going  to  go;  w<mdering  where  they  are  going  to  eat;  wondering 
where,  my  Mends,  they  are  even  golDg  to  sleep. 

TtMb  hmmrii^an  NSgro  was  pTomised — the  American  Negro  ez- 
t>iHj»ed  that  he  was  to  be  protected  from  lawless  gangs;  that  he 
was  to  be  protected  against  lynching  by  mobs  taking  the  law  Into 
their  own  hands.  Today,  although  the  Bouse  of  Representatives 
passed  an  antUynchlng  bill  and  a  qdendid  one,  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  has  refused  to  consider  that  tdll  In  this  session. 
Thus  the  American  Nsgro  fLods  himself  still  in  the  shadow  of  the 
whip,  the  rope,  aiul  the  torch.  

Nothing  has  been  done  about  taxation  except  to  plug  a  few 
Icvfh^^  and  organlasd  wealth  stiU  evades  its  just  «hare  cf  the 
tax  burdm  in  this  country.  _.«  ^  ^ 

A  housing  program  is  being  enacted  and  probably  win  be  en- 
acted by  tomorrow  night,  but  it  Is  whcdly  inadequate.  It  has 
been  emasculated  and  restricted  atanoat  to  the  point  of  useless 
nesa  for  stui&  risarsnns  and  ly*u**Bg  prolBetft  tat  those  who  Uve 
in  the  dark,  dirty,  dlseass  Infested  alums  of  the  large  metro- 
politan areas  of  the  United  States. 

MJUflBALZTT  IB  MOT  MXU'llAUrT 

congress  enacted  a  so-caned  nentraUty  poUey.  which  Is  actuaOy 
ft  poUey  of  unneutrallty.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  American  people. 
As  a  maUar  cf  fact,  as  It  has  been  an>Ued  in  Spain,  has  put 


us  on  the  side  of  the  war  dogs  of  Europe— Hitler  and  Mussolini-- 
SJa^  5i"  friendly  and  democratically  elected  Go^™^«V«J, 
Sain,  and  wlU  probably  force  us  to  take  a  position  advantageous 
to  aggressive  Japanese  imperialism. 

OLD  PBOPLX  DENIED  SECUBITT 

The  aeed  people  of  this  country  who  were  promised  some  r^" 
aecurlty  whowere  promised  not  the  mere  pittance  of  $30  a  month. 
c7  less,  upon  which  they  now  gradually  starve,  have  been  draled 
sectSty.  They  stUl  have  Just  as  much  aa  f^er.  the  inabmty  to 
meet  their  doctor  bills,  the  inability  to  meet  high  rent,  their  In- 
Suty  to  iSJVlces  fir  food  and  'clothing,  which  are  Inaeaalng 
alarmingly.  

TORUES  SCUTTLE  COXniT  BETOKM 

Last  and  most  important  of  aU.  the  President's  proposal  ^d 
program  to  reform  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  J"dlclaxy  <rftte 
United  States  has  been  scutUed  and  defeated  by  the  Tory  Dexn- 
SSute  an!  Republicans  and  by  fake  Uberty  League  Liberals  in 

the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  „  ,,.  ^   o*-«.—  k*-« 

TOO  long  has  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  been 
the  sanctimonious  citadel  of  reaction  in  this  country;  too  long 
has  the  Supreme  Court  been  the  protecttw  of  the  overlords  of 
industry  In  this  Nation:  too  long  has  the  Supreme  Courtbeen 
the  protector  of  the  wealthy,  the  entrenched,  greed,  and  t^e  speo" 
prlvSege  seekers  of  this  Nation!  The  fl^^^o^^  Court  reform 
must  io  on!  Yes.  my  friends,  while  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  been  beUayed  by  the  Tories  within  his  oto  ranks, 
while  the  people  of  this  country,  the  American  \?»>o*?=^  "»«J^,^ 
lean  farmerTthe  American  small  businessman,  has  been  betrayed 
by  those  whom  they  sent  here  to  represent  them,  whUe  Wlthls 
has  been  going  on.  a  small  band  of  men,  a  small  group  of  I^d««« 
and  Prog««ives  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  StatM  hf^e  been 
fighting  for  aU  these  things,  fighting  tor  what  ^e  Amerlc^ 
Sople  demand,  a  program  dedicated  to  civU  rights  andclTU 
Uberty.  a  program  providing  for  political  and  economic  freedom 
for  the  great  masses  of  this  Nation. 

THE    T,TT»«'»*T-    BLOC    FIGHTS   FOB    PEOPLS 

We  have  fought  to  reform  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uidted 
States  We  have  fought  to  guarantee  minimum  wages  *nd  shorter 
hours  for  labor,  to  abolish  chUd  labor,  to  put  an  end  to  swwrt- 
shops.  We  have  fought  for  a  general  farm  program.  «<»  the 
stabilization  of  farm  prices,  for  the  guaranty  of  a  fair  ln««ne 
above  the  cost  of  production  for  the  American  farmer.  We  have 
fought  for  American  peace,  for  world  peace,  and  i^  a  r^ 
neuteaUty  program;  we  have  fought,  my  friends,  for  an  adequate 
old-age  pension:  we  have  denounced  the  curtailment  of  tha 
W  P.  A,  and  the  relief  program. 

We  have  denoxmced  the  Chicago  Memorial  Day  massacre  and 
the  cold-blooded  murder  of  strikers  in  the  steel  area:  we  have 
pledged  eternal  war  on  the  so-called  vigUante  or  lavr-and-order 
committees;  we  have  fought  to  protect  the  American  Negro  from 
lawless  groups  in  the  South  and  other  parts  of  the  country;  we 
have  fought  to  shift  the  bimlen  of  taxation  from  the  smaU  work- 
Ingman  and  the  smaU  businessman  to  the  entrenched  wealth  of 
those  who  have  been  evading  and  avoiding  their  real  share  of  the 
tax  burden.  We  have  fought  for  an  adequate  housing  prograin. 
We  have  fought  to  sectire  those  objectives  the  American  people 
demanded  when  they  gave  their  mandate  on  November  3,  1938, 
and  for  which  President  Roosevelt  said  he  had  Just  begun  to  fight 
In  Madison  Square  Garden  on  the  Satvirday  night  before  election. 

BATTLE  MUST  BE  CARBIXO  TO  PEOPLB 

Our  lltUe  liberal  bloc  consists  of  about  100  men — incliided.  among 
many  others,  are  Coffee  of  Washington:  Bebnabd.  of  Minnesota; 
Mavebick.  of  Texas:  Tbtoah,  of  Minnesota:  Boileait,  of  Wisconsin; 
VooBHis,  of  California:  Leavt,  of  Washington;  and  Allbk  of  Penit- 
sylvania.  and  a  few  other  liberal  leaders  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Some  are  Democrats,  some  Parmer-Laborites.  some 
Progressives,  one  or  two  are  RepubUcans,  but  we  are  aU  fighting  for 
the  same  cause.  We  expect  In  the  Intervening  period  befwe  the 
convening  of  the  next  Congress  to  carry  our  fight  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States;  we  expect  to  carry  that  fight  to  the  people  In  the 
1938  congressional  election  and  battle  for  these  Issues  against  those 
"red-baiting,  breast-beating,  labor-hating  Tories"  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

LABOB  AMD  AOBICULTUBE  ITUST  BE  SEBVXU 

We  expect  in  the  next  Congress  to  fight  for  the  program  urged 
by  the  President  In  the  White  House,  to  fight  for  a  program  for  the 
people — ^we  expect  to  fight  for  a  real,  adequate  wage  and  hour  blU, 
for  the  absc^ute  abolition  of  child  labor  and  sweatshops,  for  an 
absolute,  full,  complete  s^propriation  for  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tiooB  Board — that  the  rij^t  of  collective  bargaining  in  the  United 
States  may  be  secure. 

We  expect  to  provide  a  real  farm  program  for  American  agricul- 
ture, a  i^ogram  that  will  guarantee  them  a  fair  income  above  the 
cost  of  production,  that  will  stabilize  farm  prices— that  wlU  protect 
and  Insure  their  crops  from  drought  and  devastation. 

WOBK  ICUST  BE  PBOVISID  FOB  ALL 

Tb  the  tmemployed  of  this  country,  to  those  people  who  liave 
been  dropped  from  the  W.  P.  A.,  to  those  people  who  are  not  getting 
adequate  relief,  w«  members  of  the  liberal  Moe  jriedge  our  fight,  091 
spirit,  and  our  energy  to  enact  the  Schwellenbach-Allen  resolution 
into  law  which  will  provide  that  no  W.  P.  A.  employee  shaU  be 
dropped  from  the  rolls  until  he  has  been  absolutely  absorbed  by 
mlvate  Indtxstry;  to  fight  for  an  Increased  appropriation  for  the 
w.  P.  An  and  more  adeq\i&te,  less  red-tape  relief  for  those  entitled 
to  it. 
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/iwd  more  than  that,  we  promise  to  the  unemployed  to  pressbt 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stotes  a  program  of  unwi^oym^t 
relief  to  guarantee  to  every  worker  the  right  to  work  when  he 
desires  to  do  so.  We  promise  those  who  brieve  that  America 
must  never  again  go  to  war,  we  wlU  fight  for  an  embargo  on  the 
shipment  at  mimltions  and  materials  of  war,  not  only  In  tlxnes  of 
war  but  when  it  should  be— In  time  of  peace.  We  pmmae  to 
llffht  far  the  adoption  of  the  Ludlow  resolution  that  wffl  give  to 
the  American  people  the  right  to  vote  and  jdtecKte  by  n»««Mj 
zvfeiendum  when  Amnica  shaU  enter  war.  We  tfhaU  urge  that 
the  American  Government  take  an  aggreaslTe  step  in  forei^ 
policy  by  demanding  that  Bitter.  Mussolini.  ^  ^'JS^IP^JSL 
not  ^late  aU  the  treaties  that  have  been  signed,  that  they  cannot 
Ttolate  the  nine  power  pact-that  they  must  stop  this  aggrewion 
and  invasion  and  bring  peace  to  the  wwld! 

'ABE   ACT 


KKACT 

We  pledge  the  aged  of  this  country  that  we  wm  gl**  «»«^  ^ 
security  by  fighting  to  enact  into  law  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Consress  the  Oeneral  Welfare  Act  of  1937.       ._      ^  ^ 

wipromlse  the  American  Negro  that  we  wffl  strive  to  enact 
into  l?w  tiJe  wagncr-Oavagan^antilynching  bffl  so  tti»t  the 
^erlam   Negro   W   be   freed   from   the   threat   of   lyniShlng 

wherever  it  exists.  .     ^^  ,    ^  *»^  -n^t^^ 

wn  nroDQse  too  a  health  program  for  the  pei^>le  of  the  United 

^'^^SSiMiS^xS^ov^S:^!^  extend^dtothose  to  whom 

"iSid^hirt  but  most  important  of  aU.  we  promise  to  continue 
to  fight  under  the  leadership  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  as  we  know  he  Is  continuing  to  fight,  for  a  ««oraia««» 
S^tiie  supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Heartened  byhls 
appointment  of  Senator  Black,  that  great  progressive  and  Uboral 
SSthe  SouUi,  heartened  by  the  fact  th»t  wetaww  furttw 
vacancies  will  be  fiUed  by  great  Uberals  "^<»  ,P««r?*;^,J\SS 
tsountrr  we  wlU  battie  for  a  permanent  solution  that  wffl  abso- 
JS^l^mnove  from  ttie  Supreme  Court  of  ^^  ^P**^  8*?^*  ^^ 
power  to  veto  acts  of  Congress,  a  right  which  is  not  toelrs,  a 
right  which  it  lias  usurped,  a  right  neither  provided  by  the  law 
or  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

THE-  BATTU  HAS  JUST  BBOUM 

POT  these  things  my  friends,  the  Liberals  and  the  Progressives 
in  the  CongroM  of  the  United  States  wffl  tight  as  they  never  fought 
Ijefore— wUl  Join  the  President  of  the  United  States  In  his  great 
crusade,  wffl  Join  him  In  these  Intervening  months  when  he 
carries  hJs  battie  to  the  people— we  wffl  go  back  to  you.  fight 
with  you  shofflder  to  shoulder  for  the  poUtical  and  econ<nnlo 
emancipation  of  the  great  masses  of  the  American  people. 


Moderation  Should  Govern  in  the  Upbuilding  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  in  All  Other  Matters 


t  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  Augutt  21  {legislative  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20) ,  1937 
Mr.  UODLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  that  in  the  final 
adjustment  of  the  finances  to  support  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission, as  contained  in  the  conference  report  on  third  defi- 
ciency bill,  now  before  the  House,  I  was  successful,  with  the 
assistance  of  economy-minded  associates.  In  securing  a  re- 
duction of  $35,000,000  In  the  authoriaation  tar  construction 
of  ships  for  charter  under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 

Even  In  these  times  of  unparalleled  spending  a  sa^Ong  of 
$35  000,000  Is  a  considerable  Item  toward  the  goal  of  an 
ultimately  balanced  Budget.  A  distinguished  statesman  once 
said  that  the  only  way  to  resume  specie  payments  is  to  re- 
sume, and  by  the  same  token  the  only  way  to  reduce  govern- 
mental expenditures  Is  to  reduce  them.  Somewhere  along 
the  line  there  must  be  a  starting  point  in  the  direction  of 
economy  if  we  are  to  get  back  to  safe  and  sound  ground 
where  tongue  and  buckle  of  Government  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures will  meet 

The  history  of  the  Item  for  the  Maritime  Commission 
carried  in  this  bill  is  interesting.  It  was  proposed  In  the 
estimates  sent  up  to  Congress  that  the  stupendous  sum  of 
$256,440,000,  or  over  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars,  should  be 
made  available  for  the  construction  of  95  ships  for  the 
merchant  marine.  The  items  comprising  this  staggering 
sum  were  as  follows:  Direct  appropriation  $10,000,000;  ca^ 
on  hand.  $69,000,000;  authorisatioQs.  $150,000,000;  sum  to  be 


derived  in  first  payments  from  ship  purchasers  under  lectian 
V  of  the  act,  $27,440,000;  total.  $256,440,000.  Prior  to  the 
ccmsideration  of  these  items  by  our  subcommittee  in  cxeoi- 
tive  session  Chairman  Joseph  P.  Kennedy.  Cbairman  of  the 
IfCaritime  CommissiOQ,  withdrew  his  request  lor  »  dtreet 
appropriation  of  $10,000,000. 

"I  never  gave  up  $10,000,000  as  easUj  In  my  llf«  ,  he  re- 
mariced  with  a  smile. 

This  still  left  the  paralyzing  sum  of  $246,440XM0  which 
Congress  was  requested  to  make  available  to  the  merchant 
marine  in  oat  biU. 

■niink  of  It!  It  seems  only  a  few  years,  as  time  flies,  when 
the  party  then  in  power  was  berated  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  for  its  responsibility  for  a  "billion  dol- 
lar Congress."  Yet  in  this  one  authorization  of  money  for 
just  one  of  the  many  and  varied  activities  of  the  Oovemment 
it  was  proposed  to  make  available  approximately  a  quarter  of 
a  billion  dollars  as  a  stake  for  Mr.  Kennedy  in  bulldins  up  a 
subsidized  merchant  marine. 

I  read  In  the  Washington  Post  the  other  day  that  the 
total  estimated  value  of  all  <rf  the  Government  buildings  to 
the  city  of  Washington  is  $228,000,000.  M  that  estimate  to 
correct,  then  it  was  proposed  in  this  one  bill  to  spend  on  the 
merchant  marine  from  money  raised  by  taxation  $18,440,000 
more  than  the  total  value  of  all  the  magnificent  Government 
buildings  of  all  kinds  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Including 
the  great  Capitol  Building,  where  this  Congress  is  now  In 

session. 

Believing  that  such  an  enormous  authorization  for  new- 
ship  construction  was  entirely  beyond  reason,  especially  when 
there  was  no  assurance  that  ships  could  be  successfully  char- 
tered after  being  built.  I  first  pn^x^ed  a  reduction  d  $109.- 
000,000  in  the  authorization,  and  I  think  I  violate  no  confi- 
dence when  I  say  that  this  motion  failed  by  a  tie  vote  in  the 

committee. 
1  If  It  had  been  adopted,  we  would  have  proceeded  with  tJae 
construction  of  43  ships  to  be  sold  on  orders  to  private  oper- 
ators but  would  not  have  ventured  upon  the  dubious  policy 
of  building  52  other  ships  which,  tf  they  cannot  be  chartered^ 
will  either  rot  at  the  piers  of  our  rivers  and  bays  or.  heaven 
forbid,  will  force  the  United  States  Government  into  the 
field  of  ship  operation  in  competition  with  private  oper- 
ators. In  the  House  I  moved  an  amendment  to  reduce  the 
authorization  $75,000,000,  and  that  amendment  was  adopted. 
When  the  bill  reached  the  Senate,  that  body  threw  out  the 
House  amendment  and  restored  the  original  amount,  which 
sent  the  controversy  toto  conference.  

After  a  stubborn  fight  In  conference  an  agreement  was 
reached  on  a  reduction  (tf  $35,000,000  in  the  authorization 
for  ship  construction,  which,  while  not  as  large  as  it  should 
be,  is  neverthtiess  a  sizable  saving. 

Nobody  could  possibly  have  a  higher  regard  for  Chairman 
Kennedy,  of  the  Maritime  Commission,  than  I  have.  As  a 
businessman  and  as  an  organizer  he  is  a  rare  genius.  If  the 
President  had  searched  the  country  with  a  fine-tooth  comb 
he  could  not  have  found  a  better  man  to  take  charge  of  the 
merchant  marine.  But,  like  many  geniuses,  he  is  a  thirty- 
third  degree  enthusiast,  and  out  of  his  wonderful  mind  there 
bas  burgeoned  a  merchant  marine  program  that  belies 
aU  moderation  and  staggers  the  Imagination.  This  pro- 
gram seems  to  be  based  on  the  philosophy  that  everything 
connected  with  the  merchant  marine  has  to  be  done  to  1 
day;  that  there  wiU  be  no  future  to  which  to  work  out  the 
difficult  and  tremendously  intricate  problems  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  to  a  logical  and  orderly  mannor. 

Why  not  Bffi^oach  this  subject  to  a  little  more  moderate 
way  until  we  can  develop  inf ormaticm  from  experience  as  to 
whether  the  program  is  going  to  work?  Surely  no  patriotic 
American  wants  a  large  fleet  of  merchant  ships  constructed, 
only  to  see  them  tied  up  to  our  riven  and  Inlets  and  rot  at 

their  piers. 

The  merchant-marine  i»t)gram  that  has  been  evwved  is 
oriented  around  a  personaUty— the  unusual  personality  <A 
Mr  Kennedy.  Suppose  he  should  die  or  suppose  he  should 
become  discouraged  over  strikes  or  other  otetwdes  and  w- 
glgn  and  suppoM  that  then  an  tooompetent  Afluld  take  tato 
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place,  with  aD  tlie  vast  amount  of  money  provided  In  this 
bill  as  a  stake  to  play  with?  Where  would  the  waste  ever 
end? 

In  this  matter,  as  in  many  others  of  similar  character 
that  are  c(»istantly  arising  in  our  rai^dly  evolving  and  kalei- 
doscopic governmental  trends,  a  counsel  of  moderation  is 
a  counsel  of  wisdom.  We  need  to  get  our  feet  down  to  earth 
and  to  keep  them  there. 


Hon.  Warren  Joseph  Dnffey; 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  F.  HUNTER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26. 1937 


ff»Mr>wTAT.  ADDRXS8  BY  HON.  ROBERT  J.  BPIJCLET.  OF  OHIO, 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES     , 


Mr.  HUKTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  memorial 
address  of  Hon.  Robdit  J.  Bulklby,  of  Ohio,  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  on  the  life,  character,  and  public  service 
on  Hon.  WAianr  Joseph  Ddtfet,  late  a  Representative  from 
Ohio: 

iCr  President,  irtien  Waissn  Joseph  DtJirrr,  RepresentatlTe  in 
Congresi  from  tbe  Ninth  District  of  Ohio,  died  on  July  7.  1936. 
the  State  lost  one  of  Its  most  distinguished  dtlsens  and  the  dis- 
trict sn  sble  legislator. 

A  substantial  fotindatlon  of  public  serrice  eminently  qualified 
him  for  his  place  in  the  high  legislative  councils  of  the  Nation. 
Be  attended  the  Ibledo  schocds,  was  graduated  frtHn  St.  John's 
Unlvetslty  at  Tcdedo  and  the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor, 
and  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Toledo.  His  sense  d  civic  re- 
nonslbiUty  caused  him  to  seek  and  to  be  elected  to  a  seat  on  the 
Tdiedo  City  Council.  ^ '     ^ 

He  further  pursued  his  legislative  career  by  election  to  the 
Ohio  House  of  BepresenUtlves.  In  1932  he  saw  an  opportunity 
to  serve  a  dlstre«ed  Nation  in  its  Congress,  and  the  pe(^>le  of  his 
district  honored  him  because  they  had  fotuid  him  an  able  and 
brUllant  lawmaker.  In  1934  he  was  elected  overwhelmingly  to  a 
second  term.  

When  be  «•*»"*  to  Washington  in  1933  to  serve  his  flnt  term  in 
the  Congress  he  early  began  to  show  the  abUity  and  sincerity  of 
purpose  that  won  him  the  affection  and  the  respect  of  his  col- 
leagues. An  attorney  of  ability  and  accompUshment,  he  was  se- 
lected to  serve  on  the  Important  Judidaiy  Committee  of  the 
House  of  RepiesentaUves.  His  legal  talents  peculiarly  ntted  him 
for  the  work  of  this  committee  and  he  became  one  of  its  most 
valuable  members. 

lir.  DurrsT  had  a  great  heart.  His  personality,  friendliness. 
loyalty,  and  dependabUlty  endeared  him  to  all.  Everyone  counted 
Mm  as  a  friend,  and  he  in  turn,  lovable  soul  that  he  was,  wn4>ped 
this  mantle  of  friendship  about  his  sturdy  shoulders,  always  ready 
to  be  of  ssslstanee  to  his  people  and  always  anzUnis  to  aid  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  downtrodden. 

Our  heartfelt  sympathy  goes  out  to  bis  widow,  Un.  Ifsrle  Duffey, 
and  her  famUy.  for  Ifr.  Dumr  was  a  devoted  husband  and  father. 

Tb»  MallM  m  Oongnm  wiU  miss  the  genial  presence  and  voice  of 
Dorm,  but  taH  mtmorj  wlU  live. 


Our  MoBctarj  Problem  Analyzed 
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HON.  H.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OFCALVORMXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  Auvuit  21  (legHlatioe  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20),  1937 

ARTICLK  BT  THOBWAUD  SIKiFBIED,  OF  LOS  ANQZLBS.  CALIF. 

Iff.  voORHia    Ux.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
icmuks.  I  bave  aaked  consent  to  Include  tbe  XoDowing  paper 


on  the  problem  of  money  and  banking  by  Mr.  Thorwald 
Siegfried,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.: 

A  N«c«asA«T  Addition  to  th«  Banking  Act  of  1935 

1,   SOTTND  ETTECTIVINESS  WANTED 

The  purpose  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1935,  as  stated  in  its  title, 
Is  "to  provide  for  the  sovmd,  effective,  and  uninterrupted  opera- 
tion of  the  banking  system."  This  raises  the  questions  whether 
it  contains  new  and  apt  provisions  therefor,  and.  if  so,  what  they 
are  What  does  it  propose  as  means  to  avoid  the  unsoxuad. 
Ineffective  discontinuity  that  has  heretofore  afflicted  banking 
and  the  country? 

No  one  will  claim,  at  this  late  day,  that  the  mere  flat  of  the 
act  can  insiu*  the  accomplishment  of  its  purposes;  that  result 
will  depend  upon  its  conformity  to  the  simple  requirements  of 
arithmetic,  the  facts  of  commerce,  and  the  principle  of  Justice 
and  equity.    We  shall  examine  It  In  this  light. 

■      a.  INSUBANCX  INHIKSNTLT  INDTBCTIVB 

Deposit  insurance  would  not  be  needed  if  the  deposits  were 
sound,  were  fully  self-llquldatlng;  and,  if  they  are  not,  no  in- 
surance can  supply  the  deficiency.  That  Is  true  no  matter 
whether  every  bank  is  ovraed  by  different  persons  or  all  banks 
are  owned  by  the  same  persons  or  by  the  Government  Itself. 
Biislneas  or  governments  that  substitute  speculation,  exploitation, 
and  promotion  for  addition,  subtraction,  and  multiplication  run 
short  courses  to  catastrophe. 

Ins\u-ance  may  stop  leaks  In  the  economic  roof  but  it  cannot 
stand  in  lieu  of  the  rafters,  framework,  and  foundation  that  sup- 
port it.  Nothing  short  of  Inherent  economic  stability,  in  the  sepa- 
rate transactions  whereby  banks  extend  credit  to  business,  can 
build  up  a  permanent  integrity  In  the  banking  structure  as  a  whole. 
Lack  of  elemental  specific  gravity.  In  myriads  of  small  deals,  caused 
the  collapse;  failure  to  repair  the  defect  will  Invite  a  repetition. 

3.  CBZorr  camxioN  lackinq 

The  act  neither  Instructs  the  banker  nor  defines  for  him  what 
sort  of  credit  he  may  honor  for  deposit  in  a  checking  account  or 
how  much  of  it  he  may  accept. 

History  records  that  bankers  generally  did  not  know,  neither  by 
Instinct  nor  by  occult  communication,  nor  by  any  other  means, 
what  credits  were  sound. 

Reason  denies  that  credit  may  be  safely  honored  or  Issued  at 
random  or  for  nothing. 

4.  WHOeS  BILLS  WILL  BX  PAXDT 

It  Is  impossible  that  bankers  will  ever  find  any  class  of  men  to 
whom  checking  credit  may  be  extended  safely  without  limit  or 
question.  The  soundness  of  their  credit  depends  not  alone  on  the 
personal  character  of  the  borrowers  but  also,  and  mainly,  upon 
what  their  business  Is  and  how  It  Is  conducted.  Their  business 
morality,  largely  a  matter  of  arithmetic,  Is  the  criterion,  and  the 
act  should,  and  can,  lay  down  a  procediure  by  adherence  to  which 
bankers  will  protect  themselves  and  in  the  result  their  ctistomers 
as  well. 

5.  finance  and  commerce 

The  act  goes  on  the  assumption  that  loans  will  be  made  only  to 
those  who  can  and  will  repay.  If  the  borrowers  have  Government 
bonds  few  collateral,  or  have  other  general  credit  of  recognized 
standing,  the  answer  is  comparatively  simple.  Such  loans  are 
financial,  as  distinguished  from  conunerclal.  In  character.  Ad- 
mittedly the  whcrie  banking  function  has  become  more  financial 
and  less  commercial,  due  to  the  practices  we  shall  here  deecrlbe. 
That  is  primarily  what  Is  now  wrong  with  it.  That  is  what  plays 
so  large  a  part  in  frustrating  the  normal  business  activity  of  the 
country.  If  commercial  paper  be  but  one-eighth  of  all  securities 
now  held  by  banks,  that  fact  shows  how  far  we  have  drifted  away 
from  sound  practice.  The  restoration  of  commerce  depends  on 
finding  rules  that  will  Invite  and  promote  the  rapid  and  pt^rma- 
nent  enlargement  of  that  remnant  of  a  capable  industrial  economy. 

Finance  is  adequately  safeguarded  now;  if  It  can  endure  more,  its 
managers  will  assiduously  seek  it  from  Congress.  We  therefore 
turn  to  the  needs  of  commerce,  of  which  finance  Is  a  result  and 
an  outgrowth,  and  without  which  finance  wotild  wither  and  die. 

Tbe  eholoe  between  using  financial  credit  or  sound  commercial 
credit  M  the  bsse  upon  which  check  money  shall  be  credited  !• 
the  eholoe  between  a  restricted,  csste-ruled,  traditional  method  of 
facilitating  production,  exchange,  and  consumption,  and  one 
marked  by  that  freedom  of  initiative  under  some  measure  of  com- 
petitive equality  that  made  our  Nation  really  great. 
«.  coMicncxAL  coLLAFtB  AMD  uaattmoM 

Tbe  Fsderal  Resenre  Act  (see.  14,  par.  4)  directs  tbe  Federal 
Item  n  Board  to  fix  discount  rates  "with  a  view  of  accommodating 
eoauneree  and  business."  Something  more  than  a  discount  rate 
la  needed,  and  that  not  only  for  accommodation  but  for  protec- 
tion, extension,  and  resumption. 

Financial  standing,  general  credit,  is  the  left-over  surplus  of 
previous  commercial  business;  it  Is  a  derivative,  of  which  com- 
merce Is  the  primary.  The  collapse  of  commerce  is  what  spreads 
butiger,  crime,  degradation,  despair.  It  Is  only  by  the  resump- 
tion of  legitimate  commerce  where  it  has  suspended  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  solve  present  economic  problems.  That  will  require 
the  rectification  of  erroneous  bank  practices  as  to  commercial 
loans— practices  that  have  helped  the  down  swing  a>4nltlated  It. 

1.  CASH  in  ADEQUATE  \ 

There  is  not  enou^,  and  can  never  be  enough.  csMi — ^metal  and 
paper  money — to  carry  on  normal  buslneaa  m  tbe  United  States. 


Cftdlt  Is  todlepensable.  commercial  credit  tbe  ^«"7«  I*JJ?SS'n2 
;SSi  flnanS21wdlt  is  the  paaelve  secondary.  ^  •6.«»^f?J 
S  cash  in  circulation,  used  for  convenience  •^VoM^m^ymaA 
Si Wiey.  are  mere  tokens  repreeentlng  »»«n^»*. J*^""^ 
^rt-term  credits  Issued  from  day  to  day.  Of  the  latter  thcro 
ware  MOjOOCOOCOOO  in  dally  use  In  1M».  wltb  an  aggregatcbank- 
SSdtreoord  of  nine  hundred  and  thirty-five  bUUoM.  The  re- 
SS^entof  paper  money  now  in  use  takes  an  output  of4  tons  of 
Se^money  e^h  day.  froii  the  Bureau  of  Printing  s^Ba^vtog, 
Si  biSnSging  from  $1  to  gl<M)00  each,  with  abort  60t  bin.  to  each 

a.  ONE  TTNir  or  account  VEHSUS  DBBFAEATE  "DOXXAESr 

It  is  axiomatic  that  the  first  need  of  a  sound,  efltelent.  and  ctm^ 
tinuous  banWng  system  U  a  unit  of  account,  a  datum,  a  common 

Somoarable  may  be  related,  equated,  and  exchanged.  jC^*^ 
SSpSn  the*  the  dollar  Is  such  a  single  unit  is  an  egre^«» 
Sfficv  we  had  gold  dollars  but  we  did  not  use  them;  we  used 
SSSt^iSluSTthat  were  similar  ^^J^^^^^^^J^J!^^ 
toev  aU  were  units  of  costo  incurred  in  production  and  distrlbu- 
SS  of  goods.  When  the  practice  of  monettElng  pilOBS  came  into 
^mrthere  were  as  many  and  various  dollars  as  there  were  to- 
J2SS^rflSS:«S-^<Lnt  from  one  anoth*  ^  m^S:^^ 
the  prices  they  embodied  contained  different  rattos  of  anticipated 
nrofits.  Thus;  we  had  radio  dollars,  automobile  doUara.  accessory 
doUars,  furniture  doUars,  and  farm  dollars,  that  differ  from  one 
another  in  their  economic  content  more  «J*SJ*<>  Jj*""-  ™™: 
shilllnin,  and  quarters.  The  tragic  Inequalities  that  foUow  the 
vmBOt  these  unequal  factors,  disguised  under  the  one  name 
"dollar-,  are  simUar  in  kind  but  greater  to  degree  than  those  ttist 
'would  flow  from  an  international  decree  or  bank  custom  requiring 
all  foreign  cturencles  to  be  honored  as  equivalent  to  one  another. 

e.  cxsDrr  for  what? 
The  Banking  Act  of  1935  should  answer  that  ultimate  question 
of  sound  banking  and  safe  business:  ;^Por  what  may  credit  dollars 
be  issued  in  commercial  transactions?" 

10.  PBICEB  CANKQT  EXCEED  TOTAL  OO&IB 

The  first  qualification  of  a  bank  loan  is  the  assurance  of  belns 
repaid  to  the  bank  that  grants  it,  and  that  puts  brfcre  us  the 
inoulry  "Up  to  what  limits  may  repayment  be  expected?  Tak- 
ing biislness  as  a  whole,  the  answer  is  surprisingly  simple:  *T^e 
total  real  costs  paid  out  in  production  and  distribution  consUtute 
nearly  the  whole  of  consumer  buying  power;  that  amount,  but  no 
more  may  be  coHected  in  the  retail  market  as  the  sales  price  of 
goods."    Aggregate  prices,  in  other  words,  cannot  exceed  aggregate 

To" illustrate:  If  we  may  Imagine  this  country  bare  of  goods  last 
nieht  imagine  everybody  working  today  making  and  distributing 
new  goods  to  be  sold  tomorrow,  today's  pay  rolls  amounting  to 
•100,000.000.  and  the  finished  goods  ready  to  seU  tomorrow  morn- 
Ine  how  much  can  be  received  tomorrow  for  the  goods  made  to- 
day? The  answer  Is,  $100,000.000— and  not  a  dollar  more.  If  im 
extra  doUar  is  saved  from  yesterday,  then  yesterday  was  short;  II 
anticipated  from  the  future,  by  installment  sales,  then  the  future 
-   wlU  feel  the  lack. 

11.  IjOSSES   BALANCE  FEOFTtB 

Amcmg  the  various  articles  made  and  sold,  better  goods  wlJl  make 
profits  while  poorer  ones  wUl  suffer  losses.  I'^IO  p«cent  (rf  tte 
roods  make  9-percent  profits,  the  other  90  percent  will  have  to  suffer 
f^peSrecnt  loes  tomake  up  the  deficit.  H  in  the  «»*  tortanoei^ 
wattes  were  $2,  in  the  second  In  10  percent  of  the  lndU8trl«  wagea 
coSld  rise  9  percent  to  $3.17,  while  in  90  percent  they  must  be  w- 
duced  1  percent  to  IIM;  but  aU  may  continue  i^^bualnew. 

The  same  shnple  answer  may  be  given  for  each  individual  bral- 
ness  seeking  commercial  checking  credit.  "If  otherwise  cre«mable, 
what  should  be  the  Umlt  ol  Ite  loans?"  Answer:  "Us  real  costs.  Us 
nay  rolls,  and  the  pay  rolls  In  Ito  raw  materials."  If  It  is  among 
thi  10  percent  making  9-percent  profit.  It  wlU  bavea  w^rpjj*- 
If  It  suflera  l-percent  loss,  It  wUl  have  to  make  up  the  deficit  tothe 
bank  and  trim  Its  pay  nrfH  to  airold  repetition  o«  tbe  loaa.  Ineiuier 
case  tb««  la  a  raaaooable  baala  tor  tbe  expectation  d  repafment. 


n  tbeae  InflBtlanary  auma  were  spent  tor  goods,  tlwy  ^«*^^f^ 
raise  all  prices,  despite  lowered  coste  ai  P«x»»c«<«i,^^  ^^Jt?? 
the  deoi^  far  go£ls  abnormally  toward  »'»«i«  £S,^2*  *S 
all  respects  as  a  definite,  progreaslve.  e'»^**!r^^  2  IS! 
vdumTot  mcoey  and  a  dsgradatlon  o<  tbe  >»:^J2**  «*  .^Si 
count,  the  dollar,  finally,  they  axemptod  poorer  BO°^|>^<»  ^^^J^ 
TnfttY>t— «*i/^  neeeaaity  of  swUerlng  loaaes  to  balanao  tba  ptooss 
made  by  better  goods.  By  convurtlng  bnalnaas  lato  a 
Mig^w.H  •tacketa'*  aa  buslnesaea. 

14.  BBOaXAGBOl 

If  these  sums  were  not  spent  for  goods — as  the  fact  came  to  be. 
nlttmately— they  were  accumulated  as  debt,  and  that  part  of  the 
goods  whl<*  they  could  have  bought  found  no  buyers  and  bad  to 
be  shot  away,  add  In  distress,  sunk  in  the  ocean,  or  B^'eo^J*^  J? 
foreigners.  Subject  to  many  minor  qualifications  that  do  not  titen 
the  mato  fact,  we  can  find  in  them  an  accurate  eiqilanatloa  for  ^e 
unpaid  residue  of  about  $233,000,000,000  of  pubbc  and  private  debt. 
It  Soimte  to  about  30  percent  of  the  aggregate  natiostal  tocome 
for  the  31  years  from  1909  to  1939,  Inclusive,  which  was  »1, 168.- 
000  000  000.  That  Income  was  financed  mainly  by  the  imae  of 
checks  against  the  deposit  of  docomente  that  repreeented  the  prleea. 
rather  than  the  costo.  at  nuo^etablc  goods. 

18.  PBOKIBE8    OONDmONXD    BT 


Drafte  drawn  on  consignee,  trade  acceptaneea,  involoea.  In- 
stallment contracts,  all  apeak  to  terms  of  the  selling  prtoea  td  the 
Boods.  In  each  case  somebody's  hopeful  promise  to  pay.  based 
Sn^ioine  other  promise  to  pay  stiU  more,  came  to  be  tho  thine 
that  was  turned  into  money:  arithmetic,  logic,  costo  were  ir- 
relevant. Still  every  such  promise  was.  to  fact,  conditional. 
Only  if  certato  routihea  were  followed  oould  tbe  pfotnlaea  bo 
f  ulfUled— and  thcae  routlnea  ci  Issue  and  redemption  wore  ran- 
deied  imposalblo  to  tbe  degree  that  anUc^jated  protta  wera 
monetized  at  the  potot  at  production  of  tiae  gooda. 

>•.  COWaaBVAJlVB    BAinUlM 

Thlrtv  veois  mo  a  manufacturer,  having  to  band  a  mctebaBfa 
promiae  to  pay  1110.000  for  goods  that  had  coat  bto  gaOOO  to 
produce,  would  have  been  congratulated  by  his  banter  on  m^ 
tog  a  good  sale  to  a  responsible  ^y^l^^'^^^Jl  f^^iL^^ 
rowing  against  the  paper,  the  bankers  defense  was  the  toevltaWo 
ouestSm:  -mat's  fine.  John;  but  how  much  do  you  have  to 
have?"  John  had  It  all  listed:  after  exhausting  bis  ready  caah, 
he  still  hMiked,  for  pay  rolls,  material  *>ms.  losajw^tc  (^obably 
without  tocluding  anything  for  himself,  the  boss),  a  totel  oc 
$6,385.75.  and  ulthnately  he  got  authority  to  draw  ^^cb  for 
$6385.75.  and  not  a  nickel  more.  He  waited  for  the  r^  9^„°^ 
$10,000  until  the  gooda  were  sold  at  retaU,  and  then  got  doDara 
as  sound  and  conservative  to  orlgto  as  were  those  WUfeJ  oy 
his  own  checks.  The  banker  ened  on  the  side  o<  MMffvatlam. 
He  might  have  lent  $8,000.  the  costs,  as  safely  as  $6385.75. 

IT.  PEKE  ANALTBI8 

Perhaps  most  lay  persons,  some  bankers,  anda  'e»J*««*»f^f5^ 
have  as  vague  notion  about  the  difference  between  coste  and  prices 
as  did  thi  English  college  prtrfeasor  who  did  not  Quite  toow 
whether  the  name  was  spelled  O-h-l-o  or  I-«-^-^^Sf  ."^^ 
betwecoi  th«n  meant  nothing  to  him.  Prtrea  are  dtvlsllde  »»»*»• 
foUowlng  sevwi  major  groups:  price  dollars  «n*»dyjul  of  theoa 
lact<vs:  cost  dollars  embody  some  of  them,  but  not  others: 

1  Cost  at  raw  materials  or  semifinished  gooda,  or  the  tt^ptaMH 
ment  coat  of  the  same.  This  item  may  be  distributed,  to  turn, 
under  the  seven  classes  (Incdudlng  wages)  here  listed. 

3.  Wages  for  direct  and  indirect  labor  eosta.  ^ 

8.  Wages  for  administration  and  supertotendenoa,  mmnnng  aa- 
ecutive  salaries  up  to  $104)00  a  year  each. 

4  Sdwy  burden,  depreciation,  depletion,  bhaolewsenoc,  and 
am^rtlxatlOTi  chargea,  according  to  the  particular  accounting  for- 

"^S^AdvwSing.  aemng.  acoouxrttag.  banking,  and  otdlectlon  oosto 

and  loaaes.  ^  .      _, 

0.  Cartage,  traoq^ortation,  and  waieboustog. 

7.  Froftto.  

la.  THE  EASZB  OF  MONETIEATXOII 


It.  imwETiniro  MwnarA' 
Tbe  buman  mind  being  what  tt  la.  aaaklng  «bat  It  tbtoka  to  Ita 
advantage  rather  tbanlqulty.  P«^  »*•  *"^r!fii*iH!»^ 

KMtple.  aemac  ttaalf  ratber  than  tbe  wbola.  It  »•  "«*  •JSSSS 
t  biimkara  «a  bualiiaam«  wfafdad  aa  ba«^  «ba  e^^ 

practice  of  monettolaff  prlcaa  (raib«r  than  cM)  5y*«J»f2gJ« 
Ibe  issua  of  cb«5ka  to  advance  for  w!Jfi«S!I.  «***?«  "SSSSi'SSS 
of  uHlm*te  receipt.  THua.  to  tbe  nttmOr^on.  no  5«*«jy»gJ 
autbortoa  cbeoka  tod»y  for  tba  9-parcant  profit  to  5l,!!f?!lJ2l 
morrow  by  tbo  batter  10  percent  of  tba  goods  «^^*«>^%*^ 
of  tbe  uncertainty  tomorrow  aa  to  tba  amount  oCtBe  profit  Md 
as  to  tba  identity  of  tba  hickv  favcrttes  of  »  <»P^JS**if.*!lIfSSl 
After  toraorroWa  aale.  bo#ever.  be  might  '•^"'tr^  ?i^!SSS 
of  htotory  did  feel  aafo-ln  bonortaf  for  dapoalt  tte  ^o^jmnu 
npfaaentlng  tba  prtoea  of  tbe  gooda  betog  aold.  Tbua,  b«  ijoold 
authorizetbe  advance  Issue  of  checks  for  9  percent  addltlnnal 
($800,000)  on  $10fiOOfiOO  worth  of  better  goods. 

IS.  RIBTOSIC  CUMUUITXVB  JKWIATSOK 

Thla  $000,000  and  other  lasues  like  It,  •PP«»*5«*^»«5^SL2[ 
$10X)00.000W)  to  1938  and  aomewbat  «»•"«  •'Sf*™"'^ '^ 
before,  were  tbe  financial  aloobol  that  aent  banktog  aad  oommetoe 
on  a  disgraceful  aoonomlc  qtrea. 


tbara  aub- 


Tbe  banktog  question,  with  respect  to  tbe  foregotog  aavtn  Itjm^ 
to™  Sbe^  Sr«*  proper  <'Ouat  but  wW^i  crf^«}  ^ JJ^ 
converted  toto  cbo«*  money-inonrtlyd  at  the  potot^of^produc- 
tton  of  tba  fooda.  Item  7  to  daarly  toaUglble  baeanaa  of  tta  da- 
faiTCd.  spacnlatlva.  and  unoartaln  ctaxaetor 
te  also  a  oonatltuant  of  item  i — raw  macai 

toot  to  tba  aama  dtoqualiflcatkm  aa  a  baato  lor „„ 

rS  bifbly  quaattonabto.  eseapt  wbora  it  ■fa<^«^«» Jj*  «■? 
rdS$.Umal  (raw  matertate).  ^and  •may  «»atot  largaly  of 
SSTiolla,  as  Itame  «  and  8  do  altogatbar.  Tba  p>y  roll  to  tbawf^ 
S^iSIJbLraSqiiate.  and  equltobto  baato  for  tariff  tbaa^^ 
i'^EtwblSrtMWld  be  honored  for  depeolt  by  an  (fMrwtoa 
SeStabto  wSierclal  borrowwr.  Oonvarttog  pay  rolto  Into  cbM± 
2fla!^(ustocoaA  aa  tokens  for  pockat-and-tiU  money,  aa  umt) 
S^^SStnte  one  eommodlty-eortlcredlt  dollar  to  fiwrfi^ 
JStoua  oommodlty-prlce  dollara  that  have  drculatad  alda  by  aid* 
M  though  tbay  were  economically  at  par  wltb  on*  anotbcr. 


la. 

AKbougb  ooeta  are  leas  than 
to  be  honored  to  eacb  caae  to 
total  toauea  of  commercial 


and  tbe  amount 
ore  leaa.  a  larfB 
can  be 


of 


credit 
to 
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of  tbem  aoander  thMi  before,  will  bwbII  the  now  flabby  channeto 

wttli  the  llfeblood  of  trade.  ^  . 

TtoMTatople  tnxtb.  ha^  waited  untn  thl.  «»•'«  •OS^P*"!^ 
•Bdereator  toleranoe  and  recognlttoo— becauM  of  tt»e  flrod  habit 
StSSw  among  eoonomKbinlBW.  and  legUOaton  ct  aeelng 

STundBMtood  thereby.  ItonetaiT  nu«ea  tato  on  t^*  ch»irtw- 
SlMe(ttM»railti  out  of  whkSh  they  are  «>mPJ»«vA?P"°",^ 
{ZflTaf  "wfld  money-  In  the  gpeculatlTe  market  preeents  a  force 
SSjS  cStoTwhteae  a  th^l^iaid  donam  <*  "J^ld  moner  to 
SSrf  a  million  tranmcttona  can  be  tmderrtood  and  b^red  at 
Swuroe.  The  problem  la  unitary,  speciflc.  microscopic:  it  is  not 
aqiSSon  of  hVw  many  doUare.  but  of  what  sort  of  doUaxfr- 
quidltaUTe  rather  than  quantitative.  The  ahundance  of  doUars 
STformerly  had  aa  a  people  atteeted  the  partial  rlghtii«»  of  the 
SictSro\it  of  whlchthey  grew;  their  present  scarcity  rwulto 
fnan  a  fractional  error  In  those  same  practices,  an  error  tnai, 
throush  repetttlon.  has  accumulated  a  barrier  which  must  be  recog- 
nlxedand  removed  before  progress  and  reconstruction  can  be 

assiired.  

ao.  urtcn  axx  liviho 

Ko  Blnsle  economic,  sodal.  or  moral  question  has  escaped  th* 
influence  of  commodity  price  money  that  Is  based  in  part  on  specu- 
lative  factors.  Its  preeence  lends  a  slight  emphasis  in  favor  of  the 
elements  of  speculation,  exploitation,  and  racketeering  at  every  step 
In  human  affairs.  The  number,  variety,  and  subtlety  of  the 
theories  that  attempt  to  Justify  oversight  of  the  Golden  Rule  in 
busi^  U  proof  <a  a  bislc  error.  Rectification  by  the  use  of 
cost  debars  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  all  human  relations. 
Intricacies  In  application  at  once  suggest  themselves,  but  may  be 
Mfelv  dlsreffarded  until  they  can  be  Investigated  separately  at 
leigme  and  under  operative  conditions.  The  disintegrating  tend- 
encies of  price  unlta  will  give  way.  step  by  step,  to  the  integrating. 
ooftDblnlng  treads  of  sound.  Just  cost  dollars^ 

si.  viva  PBOcassES  or  nrncaATioN 


(a)  nieee  new-dd  dollars  Issued  for  pay  rolls  will  mMn  the 
^aAu*  to  a  farmer,  to  a  radio  manufacturer,  to  m  stock  broker; 
actual  economic  parity  will  «dst  among  them. 

(b)  All  commercial  money  will  appear.  In  the  first  step  alXCTits 
original  Issue.  In  the  hands  of  producers  and  distributors  of  goods; 
profeeslonal  service  and  parasitic  occupations  can  acquire  It.  sec- 
ondarily, only  from  them.  ^ 

(e)  rw>iP""--  buying  power  will  exist  In  the  amount  necewry 
to  pay  all  prloea.  and  require  all  credits  issued  for  the  produc^n 
of  St  goods,  the  two  Itema  being  equal,  as  shown  in  the  hundred- 
mllllon-dollar  Illustration  used  In  paragraph  10  above. 

(d)  ProAts  on  good  goods  will  be  offset  by  loesee  on  poorer  om«, 
^.pn'fM'^g  the  latter  to  reduce  coeU  and  prices,  improve  quall^ 
orgbottt'oC  buslneea.  which  la  the  real  qpur  to  industrial  Improve- 
ment. 

(e)  Ptrjflta  thus  earned  wUl  be  real,  competitively  Justified  In  a 
fair  market— teas  In  amount  but  sounder  In  character— evidencing 
a  service  to  the  community  rather  than  Ita  exploitation. 

i'  |M>TiI.AWff 


Chaos  to  order  without  shock  or  dethment  to  any  interest  « 
S?Sation-  It  vrould  have  permitted  the  continuation  of  Mactiy 
S?SmS%8temthat  was  in  use  prior  to  1929,  minus  only  th« 
monrttoation  of  anticipated  profits;  and  would  have  resulted,  la 
S«  co^  of  15  or  20  years.  In  the  complete  superaesrton  of  aU 
money  xusting  on  speculative  bases  and  In  the  elimination  of  aU 
debts  by  tender  and  payment. 

se.  sNAcncEirr  ira>w 
Whether  the  enactment  of  such  a  provision,  as  a  part  of  th« 
Banklnjr  Act  of  1936.  without  additional  provisions,  would  have  th« 
same  or  similar  results,  needs  consideration  in  the  light  of  changes 
that  have  occurred  in  financial  and  commercial  alinements,  flowing 
from  the  activities  of  the  National  Credit  Corporation,  organized 
in  October  1931,  and  of  its  direct  and  collateral  successes.  In 
Darticular.  if  debt  maturities  are  now  greater  and  if  the  demand* 
for  payment  are  now  more  insistent  than  in  1931.  despite  bank- 
ruptcies, outlawing,  refinancing,  and  compositions,  then  the 
tendency  of  debtors  to  apply  new  and  sound  Issues  of  comm»ctal 
credit  to  the  service  of  these  debts  (Instead  of  buying  goods  with 
them)  might  reqxilre  a  further  safeguard,  through  earmarking  tha 
check  issues  so  that  the  Tiltimate  holder  would  be  obliged  to  use 
them  to  buy  goods,  the  production  of  which  caused  them,  and 
other  checks  like  them,  to  be  issued.  Thus  the  checks  would  re- 
move from  the  market  the  same  quantities  of  goods  they  supplied 
to  it,  whether  taken  by  workers,  or  by  their  creditors  to  whom  pay- 
ments may  have  been  made. 

27.  BKPrnnOK  Oa  ALTEaATION 

However  useful  the  Banking  Act  of  1935  may  be  In  other 
respects,  its  present  provisions  nowhere  identify  or  cwrect  the 
caiises  of  imbalance  between  producers  and  consumers,  debtors  and 
creditors  That  state  of  disequilibrium  arose  from  a  monetary 
error,  the  monetlzatlon  of  anticipated  profits,  a  practice  that  la 
lUogical,  vmnecessary.  inequitable,  and  destructive.  It  Inheres  In 
the  custom  of  authorizing  new  checks  to  be  issued  for  more  than 
commodity  costs  as  an  advance  of  credit.  It  is  therefore  respect- 
fully urged  that  this  definite,  observable,  fimdamental  error  should 
be  prohibited,  to  the  immediate  and  permanent  benefit  of  all 
persons. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Tbokwald  SUBOnOXD. 


ta.  THE  ¥. 

Si  1936  the  writer  sent  to  Members  of  Congress  a  four-page 
leaflet  entitied  "The  Farmers'  Dollara"  that  compared  the  ability  of 
farmer*  to  buy  automobUea  with  that  of  automobUe  makers  to 
buy  farm  products,  both  udng  checks  authorlMd  by  the  same  bank 
-on  account  of  the  inloea  at  two  shlpmenta.  one  of  vriieat  and  the 
oChec  at  automobiles.  The  inclusion  of  manufacturing  prcAts  In 
urban  dollars,  typified  by  the  diedcs  of  the  automobile  maker,  was 
Identified  as  the  operative  cause  of  the  steady  decline  of  farmer 
(lability,  and.  almllarly,  of  all  handicraft  Industries. 

23.  A  rtkK  TO  END  "FLANMUfO" 

m  December  1931  and  January  1932  the  writer  sent  to  Members 
of  Coogreea,  Including  all  members  of  both  Committees  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  and  to  the  committees  aa  such,  a  book  wherein 
-the  farm  leaflet  mentioned  above  appears  as  appendix  A  (pp.  114- 
117).-4rhls  book  offered  a  plan  to  ab<Alsh  ••planning"  or  centralized 
control  by  that  class  of  supermen  whoee  very  existence  has  bec(»ne 
more  and  more  hypothetlcaL  lU  tiUe,  "The  Siegfried  Plan  for 
Better  Times",  proposing  "aa  honest  exchange  of  values  by  the 
israe  of  a  sound  money." 

t4.  THS  souim-iioMrr  kll  warn  ooLDBw-Bm.*  Momrr 

Oa  pagea  27  and  S8  the  book  aets  forth  the  text  of  a  propoeed 
aet  of  Congreaa,  hereby  again  offered  aa  an  addition  to  the  Bank- 
ins  Act  of  193S.  forbidding  by  tax  or  by  prohibition  any  bank  or 
^T^fci.  tram  extending  credit.  In  the  first  Instance,  on  any  docu- 
ment representing  manufactured  goods,  or  the  value  of  them,  in 
exceaa  of  the  wages  qpent  In  making  them  (the  wages  In  raw 
materials  being  almllarly  financed) .  providing  means  for  ascertain- 
ing the  creditable  amounts  in  such  cases,  and  authorizing  the 
subeequent  negotiation  of  such  paper  without  further  formality. 

IS.  SiraCTMKNT  THKN 

TtB  enactment  at  that  time  of  the  sound-money  bm,  establish- 
ing In  practice  what  deserves  to  be  caned  golden-rule  money, 
the  embodiment  of  economic  equity,  would  have  prevented  the 
tremendous  shocks  then  and  now  Inflicted  upon  the  weakened 
economic  structure  by  the  furtbv  and  dally  monetizatlon,  as 
"dollan",  of  the  oost-plus-proflts  of  vast  quantities  of  highly 
QBSful  and  ifrrt'^M*  commodities,  among  which  automobUes  are 
flzst;  It  would  also  have  begun  the  dxculatlon  of  units  of  Integra- 
tka  (cost  doOars)  before  dlslntagratlng  factors  had  completely 
nm  their  oouaas:  tt  would  have  penmltted  the  transltloii  tram 


Constitution  Day— September  17 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Auaust  20.  1937 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  you  fed 
the  tang  of  autumn  air  and  see  the  goldenrod  in  bloom,  are 
you  reminded  that  school  days  are  here  again?  Are  we, 
as  national  lawmakers,  concerned  that  schoolhouse  doors 
all  over  this  broad  land  are  about  to  swing  open,  or  have 
already  swung  open,  to  admit  millions  of  pupils  to  another 
year  of  study?  These  young  learners  have  been  called  from 
a  brief  summer  vacation  to  another  period  of  serious  work 
In  becoming  better  citizens  of  the  Republic.  They  and  their 
teachers  no  doubt,  after  a  rest,  come  with  renewed  energy 
to  their  task.  Some  of  the  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
taught  school,  as  I  voy  well  know,  feel  a  pang  of  regret  that 
they  are  not  a  part  of  that  great  army  of  teachers  and 
learners  assembling  at  the  opening  of  this  new  school  year. 

According  to  the  traditional  practice  of  our  schools,  Fri- 
day afternoon  is  frequently  given  over  to  school  programs. 
I  am  recommending  that  this  procedure  be  started  early  this 
year,  especially  for  Friday,  the  17th  of  September.  That  is 
Constitution  Day  and  should  be  celebrated  annually  as  a 
national  holiday.  Pupils  in  our  public  schools  are  always 
glad  for  a  holiday,  and  no  doubt  have  often  regretted  that 
our  well  established  national  holiday,  the  Foxirth  of  July, 
ctxnes  in  the  middle  of  the  summer  vacation.  Probably  they 
would  vote  to  change  the  national  holiday.  If  we  could  have 
only  cme,  from  the  4th  of  July  to  the  17th  of  September, 
mainly  because  the  17th  of  September  is  more  likely  to  fall 
upon  a  school  day.  However,  teachers  and  lawmakers  have  a 
more  significant  reason  for  emphasizing  the  autumn  date. 

On  September  17,  1937,  it  will  be  exactly  150  years  since 
the  completion  of  the  remarkable  document  which  is  the 
basic  law  of  our  land.    After  nearly  4  months  of  effort  In 


the  summer  of  1787,  Washington  and  the  convention  o« 
notable  men,  over  which  he  presided,  finished  their  woo*  and 
gave  the  original  document  to  our  country.  TWs  Is  <Hje  ol 
our  great  stote  papers,  and.  in  the  Judgment  of  many.  It  is 
the  neatest  of  them  alL  In  commemorating  the  founding 
of  our  Constitution.  Congress  has  set  up  a  oommlsskm  known 
as  the  Sesquicentennlal  Commission  to  stimulate  Interest 
this  year  In  celebrating  a  century  and  a  half  of  our  country's 
history  under  its  beneficial  influence. 

om  HnwouD  furisrH  aifxnnBSABT 
Congressman  Sol  Bloom,  directing  the  affairs  of  the  Com- 
mission, has  planned  elaborate  Nation-wide  attention,  not 
only  on  the  17th  of  September  but  for  a  period  of  more  than 
a  year  foUowing.  Through  Mr.  Bloom,  teachers  may  pro- 
cure suggestions  and  materials  for  this  study.  It  is  in  con- 
JuncUon  with  this  Commission  that  I  am  calling  upon  my 
teacher  friends,  especially  in  the  State  of  Arizona,  but 
throughout  the  Nation  as  weU,  to  make  a  special  point  of 
some  fitting  observance  of  Constitution  Day  on  the  17th  of 
this  September.  ^  ^  ^     _ 

A  display  of  facsimiles  of  these  two  great  documents,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  if  available,  would  be  one  of  the  appropriate 
things  to  do.  I  do  earnestly  hope  that  many  schools  will  be 
supplied  with  facsimiles  of  these  documents,  obtainable  froin 
the  Sesquicentennlal  Commission.  The  artistic  portrait  .en- 
titled "We  the  People"  to  be  found  on  the  cover  of  Bloom's 
Story  of  the  Constitution  is  the  work  of  a  distinguished 
American  artist,  Howard  Chandler  Christy. 

Perhaps  many  schools  have  copies  of  this  painting.  It  is 
worthy  to  decorate  the  walls  of  any  American  schoolroom,  at 
any  time,  and  aU  the  time.  If  a  program  of  observance  is 
held,  portraits  of  some  of  the  framers  of  the  Constituti<m, 
George  Washington  or  others,  should  be  displayed,  and  some 
of  the  memorable  statements  of  these  men  might  well  be 
read  or  recited.  A  patriotic  and  resourceful  teacher  wffl 
think  of  inniunerable  ways  to  remind  pupils  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  Constitution  Day.  ___x 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  spent  all  my  life  in  educational  efforts, 
I  confess  a  continuing  interest  in  the  work  ol  our  schools, 
and  especially  in  the  emphasis  placed  upon  the  teaching  of 
our  history  and  the  study  of  our  Government.    With  your  per- 
mission, in  connection  with  the  splendid  work  of  the  Sesqui- 
centennlal Commission,  established  by  this  great  national 
lawmaking  body,  I  would  like  to  foUow  this  introductory 
statement  by  a  little  study  of  our  National  OonstltutionNnot 
so  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  Members  of  Congress  as  for 
the  helpfulness  of  my  friends  in  the  teaching  profession  and 
the  youthful  spirits  guided  by  them  in  American  classrooms. 
With  this  idea  in  mind,  I  want  to  show  the  signiflcance  of 
Constitution  Day  and  the  merit  in  ite  proper  observance.    I 
have  a  feeling  that  a  knowledge  of  our  basic  law  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  struggles  which  brought  It  into  being  wDl 
prove  valuable  in  the  making  of  our  citizens  now  in  their 
formative  years.    Far  that  matter,  consideration  of  our  Gov- 
ernment's greatest  law  by  pupils  in  the  schools,  or  more  ma- 
ture study  by  adult  citizens,  or  philosophic  reflections  of  dis- 
tinguished Juriste.  all  contribute  in  varying  degrees  to  the 
molding  of  the  American  spirit. 


Our  National  Constitution  Is  Onr  Greatest  Book 

of  Rules 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  ABIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Auguct  20. 1937 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  venture  a  giMH 
that  ref  eienoe  has  been  made  to  the  Constitution  of  toe 
United  States  more  frequently  in  the  flnt  rwinn  (tf  tbe 


Seventy-fifth  Oongress  than  in  rifiy  Cbngreas  stnee  lije  Chg 
War.  We  seem  to  be  Constitution-conscious  now,  and  more 
especially  so  during  the  last  few  months.  I  need  not  go  into 
an  explanation  as  to  the  reason  for  this,  but  am  merely  ob- 
serving the  fact  Now,  there  is  somrthing  rather  apivopriate 
about  it.  since  we  are  celeknrating  the  ooe  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversaryof  the  founding  of  the  Constitution.  Why  should 
we  today  study  or  fff^mny"*"*-^*^*  the  Constttutiiui  <^  tbe 
United  States? 

The  answer  to  that  questi<m  is  that  this  brief  document  is 
the  most  powerful  and  significant  thing  in  the  civic  life  of  our 
people.  It  constitutes  the  rules  of  the  game  under  whidi 
1304)00,000  ^rnMMTiMkn  cltizeus  operate  in  their  daily  Uves. 
After  a  manner,  it  is  comparable  to,  but,  of  course,  superior  to. 
the  book  of  rules  by  which  any  great  game  of  sport  is  con- 
ducted. Since  the  great  civic  game  of  a  rich  and  powerful 
naticm  is  vastly  more  important  to  a  greater  nimiber  of  indi- 
viduals than  the  rules  of  any  physical  game,  the  wisdom  of 
these  rules  as  weU  as  the  proper  observance  of  them  is  » 
matter  of  happiness  or  despair  to  millions  of  our  citizens. 
These  rules  may  be  a  matter  of  life  or  death  to  some  of  our 
citizens.  What  could  be  more  meaningful  to  any  American, 
other  than  his  eternal  salvation? 

All  of  us  profess  great  respect  and  many  of  us  profess 
reverence  for  the  Constitution  because  it  is  the  great  na- 
tional book  of  rules.    Some  of  our  citizens  regard  it  as  of 
Divine  origin,  and  they  are  inclined  to  give  it  a  degree  of 
veneration  bordering  on  worship.    Some  citizens  feel  that 
it  lacks  perfection  in  its  present  form  and  does  not  deal 
Justly  by  all  of  our  people.    In  times  past  some  very  nota- 
ble men  have  made  such  complaint  of  the  Constitution  and 
thereby^  focused  attention  upon  it,  bringing  about  a  change 
so  that  a  greater  degree  of  justice  might  result.    The  chief 
purposes  <rf  our  Constitution  aim  to  unite  our  people  for 
defense  and  for  the  maximinn  degree  of  prosperity  and 
Justice.    TbiB  is  explained  in  the  six  phrases  found  in  the 
preamble.     Each  of  those  phrases  epitomizes  a  notable 
phase  of  the  history  of  our  people.    If  the  rules  do  not 
accomplish  that  which  they  should  accomplish,  then,  o< 
course,  they  should  be  changed,  and  that  is  why  the  Con- 
stituti(m  itself  makes  provision  for  amendmente  and  change. 
Naturally  citizens  are  sdfish,  looking   out  first  at  all 
for  their  own  interests.     Naturally  the  interests  of  one 
class  conflict  with  the  intereste  of  another  class.     The 
ideal  thing  is  to  provide  for  tbe  greatest  good  to  tbe  great- 
est number;  and.  if  that  can  be  discovered,  the  rules  of 
the  game  of  national  living  should  be  shaped  or  changed 
to  bring  it  about.    This  sounds  easy,  but  it  is  indeed  very 
difficult  to  write  tbe  rules  or  modify  them  so  as  to  benefit 
the  greatest  number  without  working  an  injury  to  a  few. 
That  is  why  some  citiz»is  are  so  very  Jealous  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  so  furiously  inclined  to  oppose  any  change 
if  they  are  favored  by  it  as  it  is,  or  fight  for  changes  if 
they  »*»<"*r  they  are  discriminated  against  by  existing  pro- 
visions. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  men  get  angry  and  fight  each 
other  over  matters  that  pertain  to  eternal  life.  It  would 
seem  that  Christians,  having  the  same  objectives,  should  live 
together  in  peace  and  harmony.  Just  the  same,  they  do 
differ  and  fall  out  violently  over  matters  of  church  doctrine. 
Now.  it  should  be  understood  that  citizens  in  our  country 
can  and  do  differ  Just  about  as  much  over  matters  of  polit- 
ical  doctrine  and  ecanwnic  doctrine  as  they  do  over  re- 
ligious doctrine.  All  of  this  is  unfortunate,  but  with  human 
natiu^  as  it  is.  I  do  not  know  how  it  can  be  avoided. 

One  question  of  great  importance  is:  Does  our  Constitution, 
as  a  national  book  of  rules,  provide  for  tbe  best  possible 
plan  by  which  our  peoide  shall  live  and  work?  It  is  a  very 
<dd  plan  and  that  in  itself  gives  it  merit,  unless  perchance  it 
is  entirely  too  old  to  suit  our  present-day  purposes.  This 
set  of  rules  was  made  by  the  best  men  of  our  country  150 
years  ago.  They  were  well-to-do  citizens  and  very  wise  in 
tbe  things  that  pertaliwl  to  human  nature  and  to  tbelr 
dv.    Thef  did  not  regard  tbt  Caostitatlan  as  parfact^ 
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did  they  think  thatit  would  last  150  yean.  Tlie  old  phUoso- 
pter.  Dr.  BCTiJft"'*n  Ftanklln.  predicted  at  the  time  that, 
while  it  was  the  best  that  they  would  form,  he  did  not  think 
It  would  last  100  years.  Apparently,  the  fathers  builded 
better  than  Dr.  FtankUh  knew. 

The  Coostttution  has  been  changed  by  21  formal  amend- 
ments and  in  other  ways  so  that  it  is  not  a  dead  thing,  but 
a  living  law,  keeping  well  abreast  of  the  changing  conditions 
in  America.  Perhaps  it  has  not  been  changed  enough,  and 
that  is  a  point  of  discussion  and  controversy  at  this  very 
moment  However,  130.000.000  Americans  are  subject  to  it 
today  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  other  Americans  during 
ihe  last  century  and  a  half  have  had  their  lives  influenced 
by  this  great  book  of  rules  so  that  it  deserves  our  study. 

It  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  us  that  the  rules  be  the 
best  that  our  country  can  have  and,  being  such,  that  they  be 
gttierally  observed  that  all  citixois  may  benefit  under  them. 
Consider  what  chaos  would  exist  if  there  were  no  recognized 
rules  for  our  sports  and  games.  Now,  multiply  that  a 
thousandfidd  and  it  will  be  seen  how  much  greater  chaos 
would  prevafl  if  there  were  no  recognized  and  respetted  po- 
litical rules  for  the  American  people.  That  is  the  respect  in 
which  this  great  set  of  rules  deserves  our  highest  appreci- 
ation. 


Weather  in  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  Auguit  21  ilegiOative  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20) ,  1937 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  remarks,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  Noel  Coward's  book.  Present  Indicative. 
It  describes  so  well  the  climatic  conditions  in  Washington 
under  which  we  have  been  working  during  this  long  and 
arduous  session.    Mr.  Coward  writes: 

In  later  y«an  I  bave  traveled  extensively.  Z  have  sweated 
through  the  Bed  8aa  with  a  following  wind  and  a  sky  Ilka 
homlahed  steeL  I  have  sweated  through  steamy  tropical  for- 
•sts  and  acrasa  arid  burning  deserts,  but  never  yet.  In  any 
equatorial  heU.  have  I  sweated  as  Z  sweated  In  Washlngt<m  In 
Saptambtr  1935.  Hm  dty  felt  as  though  It  were  dying.  There 
was  no  tarecae,  no  air.  not  even  much  sun.  Just  a  dull  haas  of 
bieathlees  discomfort  through  which  the  noble  buildings  could  be 
dlaoemed.  gatq>lng  like  nude  old  gentlemen  In  a  steam  room.  Tha 
pavements  fdt  like  gray  nougat  and  the  least  exertkm  soaked 
one  to  the  skin. 


The  General  Farm  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  WALL  DOXEY 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  August  21  (legislative  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20) ,  1937 

Mr.  DOZE7.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  friends,  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  it  will  be  my  pur- 
pose to  make  a  few  observatioDs  in  regaxd  to  the  general 
f ann  situatlfm  with  spedal  reference  to  cotton. 

We  aU  know  that  thu  Democratic  administration  has  done 
more  for  agriculture  and  the  fanners  generally  than  any 
other  administration  In  the  history  at  this  Nation. 

We  an  an  familiar  with  the  chaos  that  reigned  in  March 
1933,  not  only  with  reference  to  aipiculture  but  with  refer- 
ence to  an  acttvltieB. 

-^IIAien  tlila  administratlan  came  into  power  the  legtslatlvo 
TTnr"*'**^**r  In  regard  to  agrlcnlfcare  rested  pcimazfly  wtth 


the  House  and  the  Senate  Committees  on  Agriculture.  These 
committees  went  to  work  and  presented  the  Congress  a  pro- 
gram with  which  we  arc  all  more  or  less  familiar. 

•nie  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  became  a  law  on  May 
13  1933  and  immediately  the  executive  department  of  the 
Government  began  to  administer  it.  We  all  know  the  hercu- 
lean  task  with  which  we  were  at  that  time  confronted. 

The  A.  A.  A.  needs  no  defense  at  my  hands.  I  was  one 
who  deeply  regretted  that  it  was  declared  unconstitutional 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  I  so  expressed  myself  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.   Its  benefits  to  agriculture  were  manifold. 

At  the  same  time  there  were  other  agricultural  plans  In 
the  making  for  we  aU  realized  that  no  one  piece  of  legisla- 
ticm  could  adequately  meet  the  situation. 

Our  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  fashioned,  proposed, 
and  presented  to  the  House  a  financial  structure  designed  to 
aid  agriculture.  Tliat  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
this  country  that  there  was  any  separate,  distinct,  and  inde- 
pendent fltinnHfti  aid  set  up  by  our  Government  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  helping  agriculture. 

FAKM   CSKDIT 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration  has  been  a  success  and 
time  will  not  permit  me  to  detail  its  great  benefits.  It  is 
still  in  operation  and  at  this  session  of  Congress  this  worth- 
while and  important  agency  has  been  greaUy  strengthened 
by  legislation  recently  enacted. 

As  the  result  of  legislation  drafted  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  passed  by  this  Congress  over  the 
President's  veto,  the  fanners  are  now  prociuring  loans  on 
farm  mortgages  at  the  lowest  rate  of  interest  in  the  history  of 
this  country.  The  farmers  have  also  been  greatly  benefited 
by  seed  loans  and  other  such  acts  of  Cwigress  designed  to 
help  them  in  an  emergency. 

son.   CONSXBVATIOH 

When  the  A.  A.  A.  was  declared  unconstitutional  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  did  not  sulk  in  its  tent  nor  did 

it  lose  hope.  ,.  ^  ,.    ^ 

We  immediately  fashioned,  drafted,  and  presented  to  Con- 
gress the  present  soil-conservation  program.  This  measure 
was  enacted  into  a  law  Pebniary  29.  1936.  and  authorized  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $500,000,000  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmers. 

I  feel  that  I  can  state  without  fear  of  successful  contradic- 
tion that  this  soil-conservation  program  has  been  a  most 
worth-while  one  and  has  been  not  only  a  great  benefit  to 
the  farmers  of  this  country  but  the  object  lessons  it  has 
taught  with  ref  er«ice  to  conserving  our  soil  and  natural  re- 
sources have  been  of  inestimable  value  and  pointed  the  way 
to  the  farmers  of  this  country  that  it  is  necessary  to  take  care, 
of  and  properly  treat  our  lands  in  order  to  insure  the  best 
returns. 

In  my  judgment  there  is  no  way  to  completely  place  agri- 
culture on  a  parity  with  industry  by  any  one  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. It  is  necessary  to  formulate  a  general  program  and  work 
toward  that  end,  which  will  necessarily  require  a  long  period 
of  time.  We  all  agree  that  agriculture  has  been  neglected 
for,  lo,  these  many  years,  while  industry  has  been  protected 
by  legislation  ever  since  the  enactment  of  the  first  tariff  law. 

In  order  to  evenly  balance  the  scales  much  yet  remains 
to  be  done,  and  whether  that  will  ever  be  accomplished  only 
time  will  tell.  It  is  much  easier  said  than  done.  Flag  wav- 
ing, propaganda,  demagoguery.  false  promises,  rash  state- 
ments, and  unsoimd  policies  will  not  constructively  con- 
tribute toward  placing  agriculture  on  a  parity  with  industry. 
We  must  sow  the  proper  seed  in  order  to  reap  the  right  kind 
of  harvest. 

I  have  not  the  time  here  to  enumerate  and  elaborate  upon 
the  many  benefits  that  have  come  to  agriculture  since  this 
administration  first  took  office  but  we  all  know  that  agri- 
culture has  not  received  its  full  share  of  benefits  as  com- 
pared with  industry. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  me,  however,  to  know  that  there  is  a 
feeling  in  Congress  among  those  who  represent  industry, 
realized  from  experience,  that  if  agriculture  is  not  belied, 
industry  cannot  prosper. 
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It  Is  not  idle  words  to  say  that  the  prosperity  of  agricul- 
ture is  the  fundamental  basis  of  all  our  prosperity  and  I,  as 
one  coming  from  an  agricultural  State  and  representing  an 
agricultural  district  and  having  served  for  a  great  number 
of  years  on  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  realise 
that  there  is  a  feeling  and  strong  sentiment  among  my  col- 
leagues  here  who  come  from  the  cities  and  represent  great 
Industrial  districts,  to  cooperate  with  those  of  us  from  agri- 
cultural sections,  and  I  here  and  now  want  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  for  their  efforts  in  enabling  us  to  cooperate 
with  them  and  I  trust  they  Win  continue  to  cooperate  with 
us  as  we  endeavor  to  carry  on  toward  the  goal  that  has  not 

yet  beai  reached.  ^  j  »       * 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  1933  when  we  had  5-cent 
cotton,  30-cent  wheat,  and  20-cent  com,  and  other  agricul- 
tural cfxnmodity  prices  in  proportion. 

Nobody  will  have  the  temerity  to  say  that  this  administra- 
tion has  not  worked  and  inaugurated  plans  and  been  a  life- 
saver  to  agrlcultare,  but  we  are  still  faced  with  serious  prob- 
lems that  demand  our  attention  and  efforts. 

OBM^UL  ruaa.  rmomLXM.  and  caar  ooimai. 
Many  factors  enter  into  the  agricultural  picture.  Tbis 
year  Nature  has  smiled  upon  us.  We  have  had  good  seasons, 
the  farmers  have  worted  assiduously  and  we  are  faced  with 
bumper  crops.  A  recent  Government  estimate  of  15,593,000 
bales  of  cotton  for  this  year  naturally  caused  cotton  to  de- 
cline in  price,  although  this  year's  crop  was  an  expensive 

crop  to  make. 

We  have  worked  down  to  a  reasonable  surplus,  as  we  an 
know  the  carry-over  of  cotton  now  is  less  than  it  has  been^or 

many  years. 

The  world  oondittms  and  the  demands  for  our  cotton  are 
problems  that  I  win  not  attemi^  to  discuss  here. 

We  all  know  cotton  is  an  export  commodity  and  time  win 
not  permit  me  to  even  outline  what  this  country  is  faced 
with  in  reference  to  our  export  trade.  The  (^^eration  of  the 
tariff  laws  are  wdl  known  to  us  all.  especiaUy  as  to  Its  with- 
ering effect  on  cotton  in  our  foreign  trade. 

I  have  all  along  been  against  any  program  for  agriculture 
that  put  into  operatirai  absolute  compulsion  production  con- 
trol and  placed  a  penalty  on  the  farmer  for  raising  agricul- 
tural commodities. 

However,  from  all  present  indications,  it  appears  that  some 
form  of  compulsion  centred  of  agricultural  commodities  will 
have  to  be  put  into  effect.  That  seems  to  be  the  thoughtof 
most  of  the  farm  groups  and  those  in  authority.  However, 
if  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  inchide  that  in  the  gen- 
eral farm  legislation.  I  am  going  to  do  my  very  best  and  lend 
my  efforts  to  make  the  compulsion  control  production  f ea- 
ture  as  pataless  and  practical  as  possible.    It  U  a  serious  step 

for  agriculture.  ^    ,^  

I  am  against  penalties,  and  I  feel  that  we  should  no  more 
control  and  destroy  production  than  we  should  destroy  dis- 
tribution by  compulsion. 

We  have  passed  legislation  to  regard  to  marketing  our 
agricultural  commodities,  but  it  does  not  seem  we  have  made 
much  progress  to  this  regard.  

I  hope  we  can  work  out  a  program  whereby  both  Pro™" 
Uon  and  distribution  can  become  so  related  as  to  w>^ 
farm  prices  without  destroying  dther.  I  trust  we  will  not 
have  to  resort  to  control  of  production  by  compulsion. 

However,  this  C<mgrcss.  the  first  session  of  thcSevrajr- 
flf  th  Congress,  has  given  special  attention  to  the  cotton  st- 
ation that  has  developed  wlthto  the  past  few  weeks.  This 
cotton-price  dedtoe  is  serious.  ,__,     ,  .  . 

Our  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  worked  night 
and  day  to  an  effort  to  stabilize  cotixm  prices  at  a  figure 
that  wiU  mean  prosperity  instead  of  absolute  despahr  toour 
cotton  farmers.  Tlie  President  and  the  entire  adrntoiatni- 
tion  have  shown  a  wonderful  siririt  of  cooperation  to  this 
regard.  _ 

Many  conferences  have  been  h«dd  and  ^n^ ,;gj«>™ 
have  been  reached  whereto  the  top  oeiltog  for  Middling  cot- 
ton this  year  has  been  agreed  upon  at  a  12-^  flgm*.  wd 
although  many  of  m  wanted,  and  did  onr  best  to  get.  toe 


k)w-cefling  figure  at  10  cents,  tt  kwks  now  as  though  the 
tow-ceiling  figure  will  be  placed  at  0  cents  per  pound,  seven- 
eighths  Middling  cotton.  . 

I  trust  and  hope  that  the  tt»de  will  pay  more  than  9  cento 
for  liflddling  cotton,  yet  that  remains  to  be  seen.  However, 
we  have  provided  loans  at  that  figiure  on  this  year's  crop 
and  a  subsidy  to  the  cotton  producer,  insuring  a  12-cent  top- 
ceiling  figure,  the  subsidy  not  to  exceed  3  cents  per  pound. 

The  conference  report  on  the  third  deficiency  i«)propri- 
ation  bill  carried  an  appropriation  of  $65,000,000  to  be  used 
and  expended  for  price-adjustment  payments  with  respect 
to  the  1937  cotton  crop.  It  carried  the  proviso  that  the 
adjustment  payment  should  be  paid  to  those  who  comply 
with  the  provisioDS  of  the  1938  agricultural-adjustment 
program  contemplated  to  be  enacted  toto  law  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  that  we  have  been  able  to  accogq)lisn 
what  we  have,  not  only  for  agriculture  to  general,  but  tsge- 
cially  for  the  cotton  farmer  of  the  South.  However,  these 
results  cannot  be  obtained  overnight.  Such  accomplish- 
ments ta^f^  constant,  sincere,  and  unfaltering  effort  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  espetdally  toterested  to  these  prob- 
lems. Plans,  programs,  and  constrictive  legislation  cannot 
be  brought  toto  being  and  enacted  toto  law  under  whip  and 
spur  nor  without  careful  and  serious  study  and  consideratioo. 

At  this  session  of  Ccmgress  we  have  been  faced  with  many 
miusual  conditions  and  drcnmstances.  We  have  endeavored 
to  -work,  out  our  protdems  as  best  we  could,  to  many  In- 
stances, laboring  under  difficulties. 

We  have  not  accomplished  some  things  that  we  wish  we 
had  accomplished,  but  locking  bade  over  the  general  sita- 
ation.  I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  thought  that  we  have 
obtained  results  to  show  for  our  efforts.  As  was  so  cleariy 
and  convincingly  shown  to  the  speech  made  by  Makviw 
JoMxs.  the  distinguished  chairman  of  our  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  on  the  floor  of  the  House  cm  August  11. 1M7, 
we  have  been  about  our  Master's  bustoess  and  the  Baooa» 
certainly  shows  worth-while  results. 


Of  course,  we  all  realise  that  the  farm-tenant  wn  that 
some  of  us  worked  so  hard  and  long  on  and  were  successful 
to  getting  passed  by  Congress  this  session  is  just  airtep  to 
the  right  directicui. 

We  were  not  able  at  this  session  of  Congress  to  procure  a 
sufficient  appropriation  to  put  this  legislation  toto  effect  on 
a  broad  scale.  In  fact,  the  appropriation  is  so  small  that  it 
wUl  merely  permit  an  experiment  to  this  line,  but  I  feel  that 
If  the  experiment  works  satisfactorily.  Congress  will  to  the 
future  provide  sufllcient  and  adequate  funds  to  carry  on  the 
Xirindples  of  the  farm-tenant  bill  to  a  way  that  win  to  days 
to  come  cast  this  farm-tenant  bill  as  one  of  the^r»l  con- 
structive pieces  of  legi^ation  passed  by  this  Congress  to  the 
toterest  of  agriculture. 

TWs,  like  other  legislation,  will  have  to  prove  Its  worth 
before  we  can  make  tt  permanoit  and  secure  sufllcient 
money  to  carry  out  the  broad  and  general  purposes  of  the 
act. 


We  have  endeavored  to  attack  the  problems  conf  ronttoff 
agriculture  from  many  sides,  and  although  to  some  to- 
stances  we  may  have  just  scratched  the  surface,  yet  wo 
have  set  a  goal  to  which  we  are  marching,  I  trust,  surely, 
steadily,  and  practically. 

Proper  resolutions  have  already  been  passed  by  this  Con- 
gress authcHizing  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  Agri- 
cultural Committees  to  consider,  i»«pare,  and  write  a  gen- 
eral farm  bffl  during  the  recess  of  Congress  this  year  and 
mesent  the  same  to  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

I  am  sure  I  know  the  sentimento  of  the  membership  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  speak  foe  them 
when  I  say  we  intend  to  tackle  this  job  to  a  serious,  solemn, 
and  effective  manner.  It  is  a  job  so  big  that  it  is  going  to 
take  our  fiw^Htrwrt  efforts  and  the  cooperation  of  Hm  farm- 
ers and  the  farm  leadership  of  this  ooontry  to  work  oota 
pcogram  that  can  be  pot  Into  practical  eSOet  and  be  flnanoed 
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in  a  sound  and  economical  way  that  wffl  give  to  toe  fanner 
tbe  benefits  that  he  has  reason  to  expect  he  will  obtain. 

To  my  mind,  this  is  no  time  to  engage  In  glittering  gen- 
eralities, personalities,  or  mireasonable  statements  and  prop- 
ositions, for  we  are  not  contemplating  a  temporary  plan 
but  hope  for  a  permanent  and  long-range  gener^farm 
SSgnSUne  tl»t^  have  stability.  practicaWity.  and 
mSmabillty.  LegislaUon  that  will  stand  the  test  owmot 
be  written  and  enacted  except  in  the  line  of  experience, 

knowledge,  fairness,  and  study.  

■me  leglslaUon  pertaining  to  agricultare  that  has  beoi 
written  by  our  committee  and  enacted  into  law  durmg  this 
administration,  to  my  mind,  demonstrates  that  the  only 
safe  sound,  and  proper  c^mrse  to  pursue  toward  accom- 
plishing the  desired  purpose  is  to  make  haste  dowly,  a^ 
thfttis  one  of  the  main  reasons  that  our  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  did  not  report  a  general  farm  bill  at  this 
session  of  Ccmgress.  ^^      ^^       . 

We  did  not  have  the  time  to  give  It  the  thought  and 
consideration  that  we  felt  was  necessary  to  build  well  and 
wisely  a  structure  for  agriculture  that  would  withstand  the 
attacks  and  onslaughts  that  we  know  have  always  followed 
and  always  will  follow  any  piece  of  general  farm  legislaUon. 
As  has  been  so  aptly  said  by  the  chairman  of  our  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  we  are  trying  to  "grow  oaks  and 
not  morning  glories."  .    «  u 

With  it  all  we  have  got  to  bear  In  mind  that  at  all  times 
we  have  got  to  consider  what  any  program  will  cost  this 
Government  and  the  effect  it  will  have  on  the  Federal 
^easury. 

Regardless  of  what  we  think  agriculture  is  entitled  to  or 
what  we  would  like  to  do  for  agriculture,  it  has  been  thor- 
oughly dcmoMtrated  in  the  past,  and  will  certainly  be  proven 
In  the  future,  that  we  cannot  expect  Congress  to  make 
appropriations  for  the  ben^t  of  agriculture  in  amounts  that 
are  staggering  as  a  whole  without  the  help  of  Members  of 
Congress  from  the  cities  and  industrial  areas. 

In  other  words  in  order  to  procure  an  adequate  appropria- 
tion for  agriculture  we  have  got  to  have  the  help  of  our 
5»ffn«>ygi^**  from  nonagricultural  sections  of  our  country,  and 
in  order  to  do  this  we  have  got  to  show  them  that  we  are 
considerate,  reasonable,  and  bottomed  on  a  sound  founda- 
tion, eoxtomically  and  otherwise. 

There  has  been  a  general  understanding  between  our 
President  and  the  Members  of  Congress  that  the  general 
farm  program  with  reference  to  farm  price  stabilization  will 
be  the  first  order  of  business  at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
The  cotton  growers  are  temporarily  protected  from  price 
collapse  this  year,  but  it  is  necessary  for  us  not  only  to  think 
but  to  act,  either  at  a  apedal  session  or  at  the  next  regular 
sottion.  with  reference  to  the  farm  program  for  the  coming 
year  and  years  to  come. 

The  general  farm  program  that  will  be  finally  worked  out 
hf  the  Committees  on  Agriculture  of  Congress  and  be  lure- 
sented  for  the  consideration  of  the  entire  membership  oi 
Congress  Just  as  soon  as  the  Agriculture  Committees  have 
fashioned  it  and  approved  it  will  in  all  probability  include : 

First.  Storage  of  surplus  reserves  under  an  "ever-normal 
granary  system. 
Secopd:  Contnd  of  surpluses  above  granary  or  carry-over 

Third.  Insurance  against  crop  losses  f^om  droughts  and 
other  natural  causes.  

Ttourth.  Continuance  of  the  present  soil-conservation  ivo- 
gram.  

Pifth.  Price-pegging  loans  and  subsidy  payments. 

Sixth.  Research  laboratories  to  find  new  uses  for  farm 
products. 

Seventh.  Lower  freight  rates  on  farm  products. 

Most  of  these  proposals  are  already  included  in  a  general 
fann  Wll  that  has  been  givoi  a  great  deal  of  thought  and 
attention  by  our  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  known  as 
the  Jones  wn.  Yet  we  have  sot  had  time  to  make  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  these  various  proposals.  Many  of  them 
axe  new  proposals,  far  reachinji,  and  wiU  require  a  great 


deal  at  thought  to  work  out  the  details  In  a  practical  and 

"^J^J^ttie  hopes  that  when  we  resume  our  heaitogs 
on  tills  general  farm  bill  we  wiU  be  able  to  8©  into  all  of 
tiiese  matters  tiioroughly  and  get  tiie  b^t  tiiought  and 
suggestions  from  tiie  farm  leaders  and  organizations 
throughout  ttie  country,  and  when  we  finally  draft  ^d  agree 
oTTgeneral  farm  bill  we  tirust  it  will  be  one  tiiat  wUl 
produce  worUi-while  results  and  receive  tiie  approval  oif 
Coneress  and  the  President.  ,^  .  ,         ,j 

There  are  a  number  of  additional  features  that  I  would 
like  to  see  included  in  the  proposed  general  farm  tm  which 
I  have  discussed  with  some  of  my  colleagues,  but  as  yet 
they  have  not  been  agreed  upon. 

COTTON-POOL   CEBTinCATKS 

For  Instance.  I  feel  that  the  cotton  farmer  who  holds 
cotton-pool  ceri;ificates  is  entitied  to  tiie  profits  made  in 
handling  the  cotton  pool,  which  amounts  to  about  $1,800,- 
000  and  I  hope  that  a  provision  will  be  incorporated  in  the 
general  farm  bill  to  take  care  of  this  situation. 

COTTOW    ClASSmCATIOH 

I  further  hope  that  there  will  be  included  in  the  proposed 
general  farm  bill  a  provision  for  the  classification  of  agri- 
cultural products,  such  as  cottonseed.  I  introduced  a  biU 
along  this  line  on  January  5,  1937— H.  R.  254. 

We  now  have  the  Smith-Doxey  Cotton  Classification  Act— 
PubUc  Law  No.  28— and  I  hope  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  sufficient  funds  to  put  the  provisions  of  this  act 
into  operation  this  year.  It  may  be  that  this  particular 
legislation  win  need  some  strengthening  and  broadening. 

FAKM  FOBXSTBT 

I  also  feel  that  the  farm-forestry  bill,  known  as  the 
Norris-Doxey  bill,  that  we  enacted  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress—Public. No.  9&— but  for  which  we  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  procure  an  adequate  appropriation,  should  in  general 
i  terms  be  included  in  a  general  farm  bill,  for  forestry  is  a 
part  and  parcel  of  the  general  farm  program. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  we  failed  to  procure  an  appro- 
priation to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Norris-Doxey 
bill  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

I  thoroughly  appreciate  the  fact  that  when  this  Norris- 
Doxey  farm-forestry  bill  was  enacted,  the  agricultural  appro- 
priation bill  was  already  pointed  up  and  agreed  upon,  and  it 
could  not  be  included  in  that  bill. 

We  hoped  to  get  it  in  the  deficiency  appropriation  bill,  but 
the  argument  was  made  that  only  emergency  programs  should 
be  taken  care  of  under  the  third  deficiency  appropriation  bill, 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations  did  not  consider 
the  farm-forestry  bill  of  a  sufficient  emergency  nature  to 
Justify  an  appropriation  at  this  time  and.  therefore,  no  ap- 
propriation was  included  in  this  deficiency  appropriation 
bill  to  carry  out  the  program  outlined  in  the  Norris-Doxey 
bilL 

COTTON   CINNXH8 

I  would  also  like  to  see  the  cotton  giimers  paid  at  least  25 
cents  per  bale  for  the  cotton  they  ginned  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bankhead  Act  for  the  crop  season  1934-35,  as 
provided  for  in  a  bill  I  introduced  in  Congress  on  January  6. 
1937 — ^House  Resolution  2016,  and  with  regard  to  which  I  was 
never  al^  to  get  a  favorable  report  from  the  Department  nor 
the  committee,  although  the  cotton  gtnners  were  paid  two 
and  one-half  million  dollars  for  the  cotton  they  giimed  in  the 
crop  season  1935-36  as  the  result  of  the  bill  I  introduced  in 
this  regard  on  March  5.  1935 — House  Resolution  6424. 

BBSXABCH   LABOSATOBT 

For  many  years,  those  of  us  from  the  deep  cotton  South 
have  been  interested  in  getting  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
establish  research  laboratories  dealing  with  cotton  and  en- 
deavoring to  ascertain  new  uses  for  cotton  and  its  by- 
products. 

We  have  succeeded  in  enacting  legislation  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent along  this  line,  as  provided  in  the  Jones-Bankhead  Act. 
Public.  No.  182.  of  June  29,  1935.  but  on  accoimt  of  limited 
appn^riation  nothing  specific  or  definite  has  been  done  by 
the  Government  in  this  regard  up  to  this  time. 
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On  July  15, 1W7.  Senator  Bnao  introduced  in  the  Senate, 
Senate  bill  2789,  and  the  Senate  passed  this  bill  on  July  23, 
1987.  The  bill  was  then  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  was  favorably  reported  out  by  the  House 
Committee  an  Agriculture  on  August  18, 1937,  and  placed  on 
the  House  Calendar  on  August  16,  1937.  By  the  special 
written  request  I  made,  it  was  also  placed  on  the  House 
Consent  Calendar  on  August  16,  1937. 

I  prepared  and  filed  the  House  Committee  (m  Agriculture 
report.  No.  1570,  on  this  bill,  which  is  as  follows: 

The  Oommittee  on  Agriculture,  to  whom  wms  refexred  the  Mil 
f&  2788)  to  provide  for  the  eetahUahment  koA  im>lnten>nre  of  a 
reelonal  reeeareh  laboratory  lor  the  development  of  Indurtrt^ 
1^  for  agricultural  products;  the  llrst  unit  to  be  devoted  to  the 
development  of  Industrial  xwes  for  cotton  and  cotton  products; 
additional  imits  to  be  provided  for  the  study  of  other  crops  as 
additional  funds  are  provided,  having  considered  the  same,  report 
thereon  with  a  recommendation  that  it  do  pass.  

The  House  CXmunlttee  on  Agriculture  has  for  many  years  heen 
interested  in  various  projects  for  devetopmant  of  new  uses  for 
the  products  of  the  farm  and  feels  that  the  passage  of  this  bUl 
will  be  another  step  In  the  program  they  have  long  favored.  At 
various  times  this  committee  has  sponsored  legislation  whereby 
sums  were  made  avaUable  for  research  purposes,  particularly  in 
developing  new  uses  and  new  mattets  for  cotton.  _  ^  ^     „     ^ 

In  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress  there  was  enacted  tt»e  Bank- 
head-Jones  Act,  which,  among  other  things,  provided  few  the 
establishment  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  laboratorlee  and 
faculties  for  research  In  the  majOT  agricultural  regions  at  placM 
■elected  by  the  Secretary  and  the  prosecution  cf  research  at  such 
Uboratorles.  Under  the  llmltaUons  of  that  act,  the  Department 
has  hfen  setting  up  a  program  of  research,  and  It  is  believed  that 
8  2'Wwlll  augment  the  work  now  being  done. 

The  purpose  of  this  bUl  Is  to  provide  for  the  establUhment  and 
maintenance  of  a  regional  research  laboratory  In  one  of  the 
Southern  SUtes  for  the  purpose  of  developing  todustrlal  uses  of 
a£ricult\iral  products.  ^  . .     ,.         . 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bin  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
authorized  and  directed  to  establish  and  maintain  the  regional 
zesearch  laboratory  within  one  of  the  foUowlng  Southern  States: 
Alabama,  Arkansas.  Florida.  Georgia.  Kentucky.  Ixjuislana,  sUry- 
land.  Mississippi,  North  Carolina.  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Texas,  and  Virginia.  ^       ^ 

The  Secretary  is  also  instructed  to  oonduct  such  research  aioa 
axperlments.  Investigations,  wid  demonstrations  with  jrespect  to 
thechemlcal.  physical,  and  physiological  properties  and  utilization 
and  preservation  of  cotton  and  Its  byproducts.  Including  cotton- 
seed, cottonseed  meal,  etc. 

The  bUl  pnmoses  to  make  available  to  the  public  the  results  of 
lU  research  along  these  lines  so  as  to  Increase  the  use  of  such 

"*As  this  bffl  was  only  introduced  In  the  Senate  on  July  15.  1887, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  not  had  an  opportunity  yw  to 
present  Its  report  to  the  committee.  However,  the  Presldeottt  of  the 
United  States  wrote  a  letter  to  the  author  of  the  bill  saying  that 
the  bUl  would  meet  with  his  approval  if  amended  so  as  to  provide 
for  the  State  In  which  the  laboratory  Is  to  be  located  to  pay  a 
certain  part  of  the  cost  of  the  project.  The  blllhas beMi  aawnded 
aTroggSted  by  the  President    A  copy  of  the  President's  letter  la 

as  fcdlows: «.„,— 

Tks  Whits  House, 

WMhingUm,  JtOy  t.  1937. 

Hon;  Theodobs  O.  Bilbo. 

United  Staten  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
IfT  Dbab  Sbkatob:  I  have  given  careful  eooslderatlon  to  the 
matter  of  the  establishment  and  cqieratlon  of  a  regional  rtet^xch. 
laboratory  for  the  development  of  new  uses  of  southern  agrlcm- 
tural  products,  as  proposed  by  the  bill  which  you  bavelntroduced 
In  the  Senate  (8.  2140)  and  as  explained  In  your  letter  to  me  ox 

^?conslder  ti»  alms  and  purposes  of  the  project  highly  mertto- 
"rtous  and  would  be  willing  to  favor  the  Federal  ao^'ep™^*  <*^ 
Its  part  to  further  them.  1  do  not  feel.  ^°^^'^\^}^J*^ 
shoSd  consist  of  financing  the  project  whoUy  at  «te  «pOTse  <rf 
the  Government.  It  would  seem  that  since  the  matter  Is  of  such 
importance  to  the  Southern  States,  Par«5:»l»fly  ^«f  .^i^lSJ: 
todBelt.  that  the  SUtes  concerned  8l«»«ld  t*„^niJ^.!2i^2S^^ 
to  the  extent  of  furnishing  the  necessary  buUdtogs  «y  g^nm^s. 
leaving  to  the  Oovwnment  the  cost  of  furnishing  the  necessary 
equipment  and  the  conduct  of  research  activities. 

In  order  not  to  Impose  too  great  a  burdwx  at  this  «me,  when 
the  financial  situation  of  the  Oov«ffnment  and  of  ^States 
concerned  Is  not  as  favorable  as  might  be  5«»red  I  T»^d  s^- 
fcest  that  the  project  might  be  initiated  by  providing  for  the 
SSblXie^  Sa  opeSSi  during  the  fiscal  J^JfX.ti^'& 
one  unit  of  the  proposed  research  laboratory  to  be  devoted  to 
the  South's  principal  agricultural  Product--the  ^^^^^i;- 
Includlng  the  utilization  of  the  raw  cotton.  8t*J*»jf*Srj^L5S; 
I  amadfised  that  the  cost  of  such  »  «?»*  ^^JJ»  •Pf^SfiSd 
$260,000  for  building  and  grounds  and  •MOW)  ^or^qulpmMrta^ 
operktion  the  first  year,  and  that  thereafter  the  cost  oj  oP^?° 
WOTiId  be  about  •260.000  a  year.  It  is  my  thought  that  as  the 
fl^lal  situation  Improves  k>  as  to  Justify  such  action,  additional 


buUdlng  units  might  be  provided  from  time  to  time  ■»*--_  . 
activities  xmdertaken  with  respect  to  other  major  agricultural 
products  of  the  Southern  States. 

If  you  should  see  fit  to  redraft  your  bin  ^oa^tct^mpi^ 
along  the  lines  above  suggested,  I  should  be  ^ad  to  give  tt  my 
^pcoval. 

Sincerely  yoot^  ^ ^^ 


After  the  testimony  given  by  the  D«P;f*?«»*  ^L^«!*2?22^ 
representatives,  the  House  committee  felt  ^5**- •?^»?^  *™»^^ 
retary  of  Agriculture  has  the  authority  under  P«W|o.  J*^^^ 
the  Seventy-fcurtti  Oongrea.  to  estabUah  research  laboratories 
tiie  proposed  legislation  (S.  3788)  Is  supplwnental.  •»*  ;J«»J« 
to  rqportttout  favorably  because  of  the  fact  that  It  f^jj^g* 
SUte  where  the  laboratory  is  to  be  located  ^ov^oaam^aa 
not  only  of  the  site  but  also  of  a  sum  not  In  excess  of  $260,000. 

Ttie  committee  felt  that  reporting  thu  bUl  out  favorably  wo^ 
abow  the  further  Intention  and  earnest  desire  or  Oougr—  to  aavo 
laboratories  estahUshed  throughout  the  country  for  toe  pwpaae  oc 
ascertaining  new  uses  for  various  sgrlcultnral  cammodraes.       ^^ 

The  new  general  farm  bUl.  introduced  by  the  chairman  ot  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Hon.  MAXvm  Jom.  and  now 
nendlnff  before  the  committee,  i»ovldcs  in  section  18  of  the  proposed 
S^  toTnhe  eetabUshmSit.  equipment,  nialntenance.  and 
^Sniatrattve  expenses  of  laboratories  and  o«»«;7«"2?ch  fJdUUtiea 
for  the  research  Into  and  devtAoptaent  of  new,  sdenttflc.  chemiy. 
and  technical  uses  and  new  and  extended  markets  and  outlets  for 
farm  commodities  and  producta  therefor." 

This  new  farm  blU  provides  that  of  the  smns  made  available  ^mder 
the  act.  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  thereof  ««  e«^«««i.y«fT  J^"" 
bTutniwl  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  at  regional  research  laboratories. 

It  ts  the  definite  opinion  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
that  when  the  general  farm  bin  Is  finaUy  written  anditjorted^ 
the  committee  It  should  contain  a  provision  for  the  estabUSbment 
of  regional  research  laboratories  throughout  the  country  to  ascer- 
tain new  uses  for  agrtoultural  commodities. 

It  was  further  brought  out  In  the  hearings  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee Ml  Agriculture  that  similar  bills  had  been  Introduced  al^ 
this  line  not  only  by  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture but  also  by  other  Members  <rf  Congress,  and  tt>^^«»«"m- 
mittee  had  before  It  at  this  time  H.  B.  8180.  a  blU  Introduced  by 
Representative  William  M.  Colmb.  <rf  Mississippi,  which  Is  Identical 
in  language  to  Senator  Bnao's  blU  (S.  2788) .  

Tlie  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  reports  favorably  8.  2788 
for  the  reason  that  this  biU  was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  July  26, 
1837.  and  recommends  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  entire  BCasissippi  delegation  made  every  eCFort  pos- 
titile  to  get  this  laboratory  bill  before  the  House  for  a  final 
vote  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

However,  it  being  the  closing  wedc  of  the  first  session 
of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  such  bills  as  the  tax  bill,  the 
housing  bill,  and  the  deficiency  approisiation  bill  had  the 
right-of-way  and  there  was  no  way  to  get  this  laboratory 
Mil  up  before  adjournment,  as  we  had  agreed  to  adjourn 
»nfhaw  by  Saturday  night.  August  21. 1937. 

Theretare  there  was  no  way  to  bring  this  laboratory  bill 
up  in  the  House  for  cc»isideration  in  the  rush  of  the  closing 
days  of  this  sessicm  unless  the  l^  was  reached  on  the 
calendar  or  the  Speaker  would  recognize  someone  to  su8> 
pend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bilL 

I  took  this  matter  up  with  Speaker  Bahxhiab  and  he  as- 
sured me  of  his  interest  hi  the  measure  and  told  me  that 
If  an  opportunity  presented  itself  he  would  recognise  me  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  bring  the  laboratcoy  bill  up  for  con- 
sideration by  the  House,  and  In  that  way  it  would  come  be- 
fore the  House  for  a  vote.  ^ 

Under  suspension  of  the  rules  tt  requires  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  membership  of  the  House  to  pass  a  hOL  Therefore 
the  Speaker  when  I  first  approached  him  on  the  matter 
told  me  that  it  would  be  Impossible  to  recognize  me  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  of  the  House  on  this  bUl  until  after  the  bills 
that  had  the  right-of-way  were  disposed  at  and  after  the 
conference  reports  that  were  then  not  acted  upon  had  also 
been  disposed  of.  ^^  ^  ^ 

There  were  a  number  of  conference  reports  at  that  time 
that  had  not  been  agreed  on.  One  of  them  was  the  report 
of  the  sugar  conference,  of  which  I  was  a  member,  and  on 
which  we  had  worked  several  days  before  we  reached  an 
agreement  and  submitted  the  conferees'  report  to  the  House 
on  August  10:  tt  was  agreed  on  by  the  House  on  August  20, 
as  was  the  conference  report  on  the  fiood-control  Wll. 

Then  the  conference  reports  on  the  housing  hm  and  the 
third  deficiency  appropriation  bill  were  yet  to  be  acted  on. 
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and  they  were  not  acted  on  untU  the  last  day  of  this  ses- 
sion. Saturday.  August  21.  ^  ^  .  *.* 
In  the  meantime,  on  Friday.  August  20.  we  had  a  night 
session  and  the  Private  Calendar  was  called  and  the  Consent 
Calendar  was  called.  S.  2789  was  reacdied  on  the  call  of 
the  Consent  Calendar  on  Friday  night,  August  20, 1937,  but  it 
was  objected  to  as  shown  by  the  Cohgressiokal  Rbcors  of 
Friday.  August  20. 1937,  page  9542.  ^  ^  , 
Saturday  morning  I  had  a  conference  with  the  Speaker  oi 
the  House,  and  we  went  over  the  proposed  legislative  pro- 
gram for  the  day.  which  was  the  last  day  of  the  session. 

He  ff*«H  if  it  were  possible  and  an  opportunity  presented 
Itself,  he  would  endeavor  to  recognize  me  to  suspend  the 
rules,  as  that  was  the  only  avenue  left  for  the  consideration 
of  this  laboratory  bill  at  this  particular  session  of  Congress, 
.  as  we  had  already  agreed  on  a  aine-die  adjournment  resolu- 
tion. 

When  the  conference  report  on  the  deficiency  appropria- 
tion bill  was  reported  Saturday  afternoon,  August  21.  there 
developed  a  fight  axxl  a  real  battle  on  the  amendment  known 
as  the  Byrnes  amendment,  which  provided  $65,000,000  to  be 
expended  for  the  price-adjustment  payment  to  PfoducCTS 
with  respect  to  the  1937  cotton  crop.  We  carried  this 
amendment  after  a  hard  fight  and  a  close  vote. 

In  conference  with  the  Speaker  immediately  thereafter, 
be  said  that  on  account  of  the  vote  we  had  just  had  in  re- 
gard to  cotton,  he  thought  it  would  be  unwise  to  recognize 
me  to  suspend  the  rules  to  consider  a  bill  that  deals  directly 
with  cotton,  and  the  further  fact  that  the  laboratory  bill 
could  in  nowise  be  considered  as  an  emergency  measure,  and 
that  it  would  take  a  two-thirds  vote  in  order  to  pass  it. 

I  talked  with  a  number  of  my  coUeagues,  and  they  under- 
stood the  situation  and  agreed  that  the  Speaker  was  right, 
and  therefore  we  were  unable  to  get  this  particular  bill  be- 
fore the  House  for  a  final  vote  before  final  adjournment  of 
|hi«  gf^jy^t^rm  of  Congress. 

However,  we  hope  that,  either  by  special  legislation  or  by 
general  legislation  included  in  the  general  farm  bill,  a  re- 
search laboratory  win  be  esUbllshed  in  the  South  sometime 
In  the  near  future  to  carry  out  the  purposes  set  forth  in 

a  2789. 

ooncLusioiv 

It  is  just  everyday  common  sense— "horse  sense",  as  some 
of  us  would  say— that  If  cotton  prices  are  to  be  stabilized 
and  the  cotton  farmer  is  to  receive  a  fair  and  reasonable 
price,  one  even  approaching  parity  price,  for  the  cotton 
he  raises,  more  cotton  must  be  used  and  consumed  both  at 

home  and  abroad.  .  .    ^^     *       --. 

It  Is  our  responsibility  to  legislate:  it  is  the  farmer's 

responsibiUty  to  cooperate. 

Tbe  farmer's  business  is  the  greatest  business  in  the 
world,  and  his  problem  i»  one  of  the  most  difllcult  to  solve. 

Oveiproduction  and  underconsumption  build  up  huge 
carry-overs,  and  large  surpluses  are  bound  to  depres  the 
maAet  In  any  agricultural  commodity,  or  anything  else  for 
that  matter.    Tlxat  is  tiub  immutable  law  of  the  ages. 

I  have  advocated  benefit  payments  to  farmers  and  an 
attractive  farm  program  so  as  to  insure  voluntary  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  fanner  in  order  to  limit  production 
and  prevent  an  abnormal  surphis.  That  has  left  it  entirely 
up  to  the  fanner  himadf  to  so  regulate  his  business  as  to 
obtain  a  fair  return  for  his  labor  and  investment  If  that 
vohmtaiy  program  does  not  work  successfully  in  limiting 
production  and  controlling  surpluses  whereby  the  farmer 
receives  a  fair  price  for  his  commodity,  it  is  not  because 

we  have  not  tried  It.  ^  „  .,  «_ 

Tbat  is  the  underl3ring  philosophy  of  the  present  Soil  Con- 
servation Act. 

I  have  been  strong  for  ^lis  present  program,  but  if  it  does 
not  work,  no  doubt  some  other  program  will  be  tried. 

As  I  see  it.  it  is  the  farmer's  problem  and  it  is  in  his 
fcftwH*,  and  what  Congress  does  when  it  begins  to  consider 
the  new  farm  bill  will  bo  done  in  the  llfl^t  of  past  experi- 
ences governed  bj  world-wide  oonditioiis. 


This  will  be  especially  true  with  reference  to  crops  like 
cotton  and  wheat,  known  as  the  export  crops. 

I  trust  it  will  not  be  found  necessary  to  enact  a  law  that 
will  be  production  control  by  rigid  compulsion,  providing  for 
quotas  heavy  penalties,  and  other  things  incident  to  a  pro- 
gram of  compulsion  control  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
agricultural  commodities  raised  by  the  fanner. 

As  I  view  it  in  the  light  of  a  permanent,  long-range  pro- 
gram for  agriculture,  an  absolute  Federal  compulsion  pro- 
duction control  program  enacted  into  law  would  mean  a  sad 
day  in  the  long  run  for  agriciUture. 

We  must  not  Uve  just  in  the  present  but  look  to  the 

future. 


Appeal  to  Patriots 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  21  (legislative  day  of  Friday,  Aug,  20),  1937 
Mr.  LUDIX)W.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  all  American  men  and 
women  who  love  their  country  I  want  to  make  this  appeal 
to  save  it  from  foreign  wars.  There  is  one  constructive, 
effective  way  in  which  they  can  do  it.  But  they  must  do  It 
quickly. 

CONQBESS  DXCIDES  NATION'S  FATS  IN  JANOAaT 

I  feel  certain  that  soon  after  Congress  meets  again  in 
January  1938  the  House  of  Representatives  will  vote  for  or 
against  wars  abroad.  The  vote  will  be  on  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  (H.  J.  Res.  199)  introduced  in  the 
House  by  myself.  Able  and  patriotic  Congressmen  number- 
ing 185  have  already  indicated  their  support  of  it.  It  needs 
a  two-thirds  vote— 290— to  pass  the  House.  After  that  it 
will  need  the  votes  of  64  Senators.  Then  it  will  go  to  the 
people,  and  the  legislatures  in  36  States  will  have  to  ratify 
it  before  it  becomes  law. 

The  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  January  will 
determine  the  fate  of  the  Nation  for  years  to  come.  Your 
Congressman  will  vote  for  it  if  you  are  interested  enough  to 
tell  him  that  the  people  want  it. 

THX  PABKNT8  OF  OSOWINO  BOTS  MTTST  NOT  BB  KKLPLZ88  TO  WAID  OWT 

DEATH 

This  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  199)  gives  the  parents  of  boys  of 
soldier  age  a  chance  to  say  whether  or  not  their  boys  are  to  die 
abroad,  and  young  men  who  will  have  to  fight  the  war  a 
chance  to  vote  for  or  against  it.  It  provides  for  a  referendum 
of  all  the  voters  in  the  Nation  before  a  war  abroad  can  be 
declared.  This  resolution  gives  the  parents  of  boys  who  might 
be  doomed  to  death  a  chance  to  vote  "yes"  or  "no"  on  whether 
America's  boys  are  to  be  drafted  to  die  in  China  or  be  gasse^ 
to  death  in  Prance.  When  this  amendment  to  the  ConstitUK 
tion  has  been  passed,  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  America' 
win  no  longer  have  to  send  their  sons  out  to  die  if  by  accident 
seme  ship  is  sunk  in  distant  seas.  They  will  no  longer  be 
helpless  when  the  propaganda  campaign  for  war  starts. 

M AKINO  DEMOCRACT  A  FACT 

American  citizens  can  vote  about  taxes,  about  services, 
about  school  buildings;  they  can  elect  their  constables  and 
dog  catchers;  but  at  the  present  they  cannot  vote  about  the 
most  important  things  in  the  world — the  death  of  their  chil- 
dren and  the  future  character  of  the  Nation.  This  resolution 
gives  them  the  right  to  vote  on  the  Important  matters  as  well 
as  on  the  less  important  ones.  It  makes  democracy  a  fact  as 
well  as  a  theory. 

NO  OTHSK  LAW  CAN  KEEP  ITS  Oirr  OF  FOKEICN  WABS 

Able  Congressmen  and  Senators  have  tried  to  keep  us  out 
of  foreign  wars.  They  have  passed  neutrality  laws.  These 
may  help  greatly,  but  they  are  not  enough. 


-•\ 


Other  Members  of  Congress  have  tried  to  keep  us  out  of 
war  by  threatening  to  tax  some  of  the  war  profits.  Others 
believe  Government  production  of  all  munitions  would  keep 
the  munitions  companies  from  dirty  work  abroad.  But  even 
the  sponsors  of  these  bills  do  not  think  that  will  keep  us  out 
of  foreign  wars.  

The  only  way  to  stay  out  of  foreign  wars  is  for  the  people 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  whether  or  not  they  want 
to  get  in.  This  resohition  gives  them  that  opportimity.  Con- 
gressmen from  41  States  who  believe  in  democracy  are  for 
this  resolution  already. 

Are  the  people  in  your  State  interested  in  actual  democracy 
and  peace?  They  should  let  their  elected  Representatives  in 
Congress  Imow  of  their  interest  at  once. 

AMERICA   AND   ANOTHBB    WOBLO    WAS 

People  who  love  America  should  know  what  may  happen 
to  this  Nation  of  ours  if  we  get  into  another  war.  A  great 
post-war  depression?  Of  course.  A  great  loss  of  life  from 
the  bombing  of  our  transports  by  airplanes?  Of  course. 
A  ghastly  army  of  men  gassed  to  death  or  ruined  for  life? 
Of  course.  Loans  of  fifty  billions  to  other  nations  at  war. 
never  to  be  repaid?  Of  course.  Horrible  face-grinding 
taxes  and  poverty  after  the  war?  Of  course.  Thousands 
of  new  millionaires?  Of  course.  Scores  of  thousands  of 
ruined  homes?  Of  course.  Another  money  mad.  moral- 
less  Jazz  age  with  many  persons  drinking  to  forget?    Of 

course 

But  more  even  than  aU  this  is  the  dangerous  threat  that 
our  America  will  no  longa:  be  a  free  country  after  another 
foreign  war.  During  the  war  a  military  dictatorship.  Here 
and  in  every  other  nation.  The  threat  of  a  great  post-war 
panic  and  depression— far.  far  worse  than  1932— and  the 
danger  that  the  military  dictatorship  will  not  be  removed. 

even  in  peacetime.  „  i.    **. 

Both  those  who  think  America  should  tie  herself  to  the 
I  European  nations  and  those  who  think  she  should  not,  agree 
on  that  danger.  Rjr  these  students  and  writers  who  believe 
in  closer  relations  with  Europe.  Hamilton  Pish  Armstrong 
says  that  it  is  improbable  that  after  another  war  the  nations 
that  are  now  democratic  will  be  able  to  stay  that  way.  For 
these  students  and  writers  who  think  America  should  be 
very  cautious  about  tying  herself  closer  to  the  European 
nations,  Stephen  Raushenbush  says  that  it  will  be  impossible 
for  any  warring  nation  to  suffer  the  shock  of  another  major 
war  and  post-war  depression  and  stay  entirely  democratic 

A  vote  for  this  resolution  Is  a  vote  for  the  free  Nation  our 
forefathers  made.  This  is  an  appeal  to  patriotic  men  and 
women  who  want  the  United  States  to  stay  free  and  demo- 
cratic and  at  peace. 

AKSBICANS  ON  AlCEBICAN  SOIL 

This  is  the  time  for  all  Americans  to  keep  their  feet  on 
the  ground— on  American  soU.  In  1917  it  was  4  months 
after  the  declaration  of  war  before  we  had  10,000  men  landed 
in  Prance.  It  was  12  months  before  we  had  enough  men 
there  to  fight.  No  nation  can  invade  America.  When  we 
Join  a  foreign  war  it  is  always  a  matter  of  sending  our  troojw 
abroad  across  the  seas.  A  referendum  taking  4  days  or  7 
days  will  not  make  any  difference  in  the  sending  of  our 
troops  abroad.  There  will  be  no  fatal  delay  in  getting  them 
overseas  if  the  people  do  vote  for  war.  Pour  days— or  seven- 
are  a  short  time  to  give  the  American  people  a  chance  to 
vote.  The  headache  of  post-war  debU.  taxes,  and  depres- 
sions will  last  many  hundred  times  7  days. 

dkfensb:  not  attack 
Congress  does  not  have  to  hold  this  referendum  if  an 
American  colony  or  Territory  has  been  invaded  or  attacked. 
This  referendum  applies  only  to  wars  about  America^n  sh^ 
going  into  war ^nes  to  make  war  profits  and  getting  bombed 
and  sunk  there  and  war  causes  of  that  kind.  It  aUows  the 
Nation  to  defend  itself  automatically,  but  not  to  attack  imtil 
ttie  people  have  voted  "yes."  Tme  resolution  I  PfoP^^T  ,^°2 
not  interfere  in  any  way  or  in  any  degree  with  adequate 

national  defense. 


OONGBEBS  HAS  ItO  BCANBATE  ON  WAS 


At  present  a  President  Is  free  to  quarrel  with  other  na- 
tions without  considering  the  desire  of  the  people  to  stay  out 
of  war.  We  must  look  at  the  long  view  of  this  matter.  In 
the  years  ahead  we  may  have  Presidents  who  believe  In 
close  entanglements  in  European  politics  and  economic 
affairs.  We  may  even  have  Presidents  who  prefer  postpon- 
ing a  depression  by  a  war  than  taking  the  depression  while 
they  are  in  office.  They  should  be  told  In  advance  that  the 
patriotic  people  of  America  will  have  the  final  say  about 
sending  their  sons  to  fight  alnroad. 

When  a  President  creates  a  war  situation  he  asks  Congress 
to  declare  the  war.  But  Congress  has  no  mandate  from  the 
people  to  vote  yes  or  no.  The  Congressmen  and  Senators 
are  elected  on  othCT  issues — ^taxes.  court  reform,  farm,  or 
labor  legislation.  They  have  no  mandate  from  the  people  on 
the  question  of  war  or  peace. 

Tliis  bUl  asks  the  people  dhrectly  for  »  mandate  on  the 
question  of  attacking  another  nation. 

Congressmen  are  party  members.  When  a  President,  the 
leader  of  a  party,  asks  for  the  support  of  the  members  of 
that  party,  it  is  almost  political  suicide  for  any  member 
of  his  party  to  oppose  him.  On  such  an  important  matter, 
with  due  respect  for  the  American  blood  to  be  shed,  the 
final  decision  on  war  should  not  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  have  not  been  instructed  by  their  constituents 
on  the  subject.  It  should  go  directly  to  the  people  them- 
selves. 

At  present  there  Is  no  democracy  In  foreign  affairs. 
There  is  autocracy.  One  man  makes  a  situation  and  faces 
Congress  with  an  accomplished  fact.  The  whole  power  of 
the  National  Government  can  be  used  against  any  Con- 
gressman who  opposes  foreign  wars.  Tliat  is  not  democ- 
racy. This  bill  would  make  democracy  possible.  It  would 
put  the  ultimate  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  where 
that  power  belongs. 

WHAT    TOU   CAN   DO 

Tou  can  ask  your  Congressman  and  Senators,  at  once 
bet(xe  January,  to   Join   the   distinguished  Congressmen, 
veterans  of  the  World  War.  who  are  fighting  for  this  WIL 
It  is  known  as  the  Ludlow  war  referendum.  House  Joint 
Resolution  199,  and  scores  of  fine  men  of  all  parties  are 
fighting  for  it,  liberals  and  conservatives.    Among  the  war 
veterans  in  Congress  who  have  signed  a  petition  to  bring 
this  resolution  before  the  House  for  a  vote  are  Representa- 
tives Brewster,  of  Maine;  Pish,  of  New  York;  Houston,  of 
Kansas;  Izac.  of  California;  Lanzetta,  of  New  York;  Boileau. 
of  Wisconsin;  Case  of  South  Dakota;  Maverick,  of  Texas; 
Patman.  of  Texas;  McParlane,  of  Texas;  Scrugham.  of  Ne- 
vada; Blermann.  ot  Iowa;  Bernard,  of  Bfinnesota;  Dirkaen. 
of  Illinois;   Gearhart.  of  California;   Hook,  of  Michigan; 
Kloeb.  of  Ohio;  Massingale,  of  Oklahoma ;  Michener,  of  Mich- 
igan; O'Connen  of  Rhode  Island;  Oliver,  of  Maine;  Thomas 
of  Tfexas;  Poage,  of  Texas;  McSweeney,  of  Ohio;  Zinunerman, 
of  Missouri;  Stack,  of  Pennsylvania;  Griswold,  of  Indiana: 
Rankin,  of  Mississippi,  chairman  of  the  World  War  Veterans* 
Legislation  Committee  of  the  House;    and  many  others. 
Hiese  men  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  "war." 
FOB  urrm  or  ascbbica.  act  now 

You  can  get  your  war  veterans  to  endorse  this  bill.  You 
can  get  your  church,  your  service  club,  your  union,  your 
lodge  to  endorse  it.  You  can  send  a  copy  of  each  endorse- 
ment to  your  Congressman,  another  to  each  of  your  two 
Senators,  another  to  me.  A  national  war-referendum  oom- 
mittee  is  being  formed  to  carry  on  the  fight. 

There  is  little  time  before  January,  when  this  reaoluUon 
probably  will  be  voted  on.  I  plead  with  patriotic  citisens 
who  want  peace  and  democracy  not  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
fate  of  America  and  America's  sons.  You  have  between 
now  and  January  to  get  290  Congressmen  and  64  Senatont 
to  keep  America  out  of  foreign  wars. 

F^)r  love  of  America,  act  now« 
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Informal  Opinions  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion on  Questions  Relating  to  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARB3 


or 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Jfondoy,  Amaust  2,  1957 


IRlVt  FROM  W.   A.  ATBtS.   CHAIRMAN   OF  THE  miRAL 
TftADS  COMMISSION.  WITH  ACOOMPANTING  PAPERS 


l£r.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  permission  having  heretof c«« 
been  granted.  I  am  Inserting  herewith  a  letter  from  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  CtHnmlsslon  and  Informal  opinions  of  the  Com- 
mission In  84  cases  irtiich  have  come  before  them  and  which 
bave  been  disposed  of.  ,  _.       „ 

ThB  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission.  Mr. 
Ayers,  should  be  read  closely  before  giving  considerati<m  to 
the  cases  discussed.  ?        ^    «.  ,i»., 

Jolt  23.  1M7. 

Bon.  WtaoHT  Patmah,  ^    ^,  _^       «  ^ 

House  of  Beprtsentattves,  Waahtngton,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dkab  Cow<m«88ifAif:  Tlie  Oommlsslon,  responslye  to  jrour 
request  of  July  12.  1937,  directed  the  compUatlon  of  material  facta 
ralatlziff  to  the  di^oalUon  of  certain  cases  arising  under  the 
Robtnaon-Patman  Act.  Such  Information  Is  set  forth  In  separate 
■beets  enclosed  herewith.  However,  the  CommlsBlon  desires  to  em- 
phaslae  that  to  »ucb  a  brief  summary  of  the  facto,  it  is  not  possible 
cJways  to  Indicate  material  facts  and  drevmiatances  which  might 
have  affected  the  decisions  of  the  COTimlssion.  Should  you  de- 
i  sire  to  more  fully  acquatot  yourself  with  particular  cases,  the 

f  CocnaUsalon  will  be  pleased  to  render  you  every  assistanoe. 

Under  the  Commission's  procedtire,  anyone  m»y  bring  to  its 
attention  an  alleged  violation  of  any  of  the  laws  to  which  the 
Commission  has  Jurisdiction.  Preferably,  such  information  should 
be  to  writing,  and  should  oontato  a  dear  statement  of  the  facts. 
This  information  is  kept  confidential.  This  is  known  as  an  to- 
formal  complatot  and  Is  referred  to  a  member  of  the  Chief 
Ksamtoer*s  Division  for  an  Independent  tovestlgation  of  the  n»- 
tertal  facta.  It  la  impfvtant  to  know  that  to  this  type  of  tovesti- 
eatlcm  the  party  complatoed  against  is  also  totervlewed  and 
given  an  opponinity  to  make  explanation  regarding  his  alleged 
Tlolatlon  of  law. 

If  u|:;on  the  facta  dlseloaed  by  the  Cammlsalon'a  tovertlgatlom.  it 
appears  there  is  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  the  law  Is 
bSi^  violated,  the  Commlsaloa  Issues  a  formal  complatot  setting 
forth  to  detail  the  charges  tovtdved  to  the  case.  The  respondent 
n»mfH  tn  the  eooiplatot  is  giv«n  a  reaeooable  time  to  which  to 
make  answer.  If  he  denies  the  charges  contained  to  the  com- 
platot. evidence  Is  taken  both  for  the  Government  and  respondent 
Iwfbre  a  trial  examtoer  who.  like  a  master  to  Chancery,  makes  a 
ivport  to  the  Oommtaakm  on  the  evidence  taken  to  the  case. 
THenafter.  farltfi  may  be  filed  and  the  case  onUly  argued  before 
the  Oomxniaaion  before  dedalon.  Generally  yeaktng.  the  pro- 
cedure Is  very  similar  to  that  ordtoarily  followed  to  the  courto.  If 
the  Oommtaskm  Itods  that  the  law  has  been  violated,  it  issues  an 
omsr  zcqulrtog  the  raqioiMlent  to  eease  and  desist  from  the  illegal 
pnetioaa.  If  the  respondent  stUl  belleree  that  he  is  not  guilty 
of  a  law  violation,  he  has  the  ri^t  to  m>peal  to  his  local  drcult 
court  of  appeals,  where  the  Commission's  order  Lb  reviewed,  and 
irttldi  court  may  either  sustain,  saodlfy.  or  void  the  Commission's 
oRler.  Than  is  a  further  appeal  by  certiorari  to  the  United  States 
8upr«ne  Court,  and  to  many  Important  cases  the  Supreme  Court 
has  refiewed  such  decisions. 

As  stated  to  your  letter,  the  Oommtsrion  has  undertaken  to 
assist  those  who  are  affected  by  the  Robinaon-Patman  Act.  and 
m  thla  cconeetkm  members  of  the  Commission  and  its  staff  have 
btfd  confer«ices  with  hundreds  of  Individuals  seeking  an  under- 
standing of  the  act  as  it  affects  their  bustoees.  Additionally, 
many  thousands  of  renxoslve  letters  have  been  prepared  to 
renxmae  to  toqutries.  The  Oommlaskm  can  advise  you  with  as- 
surance that  as  a  result  of  such  efforts  large  numbers  of  bustneas- 
men  and  to  several  inm±»nr0»  whole  imlustrlaa  have  revised  their 
practices  to  comply  with  the  letter  and  q>lrit  of  the  act.  Par- 
Ueulariy  haa  this  oecunsd  to  the  food.  drug,  patot.  calendar,  and 
i'*»*»»«"g  Industries. 

Tou  are  at  liberty  to  make  such  use  of  the  Inf onnaUon  oon- 
tatoed  hereto  as  you  destrs. 
Cordially  yours. 

W.  A.  AnoBH  ChmlrwuM., 


Section  tovolved:  2  (a)— Prlos  disartmlnattnw 
Ooouttodlty:  Cigarettes. 

FMto:  A  wholesaler  was  charged  with  selling  populsr  brands  at 
as  dteoilmtoatary  pdoas  In  that  a  fsw  jptttamA  eos- 


tomers  paid  1  cent  per  carton  leaa  than  other  customws.  The  In- 
vestigational file  todicates  that  the  wholesaler  complained  against 
did  mU  out  of  stock  at  a  price  1  cent  per  carton  higher  than  the 
Drice  for  drop  shipments.  A  similar  pracUce  was  foUowed  by 
Several  competing  wholesalers,  some  of  whom  sold  drop  shipment 
^  even  loww  prices  than  the  wholesaler  charged.  The  toqulry  did 
not  show  the  existence  of  any  unjustified  discriminations  among 
ctistomers  and  did  develop  the  fact  that  competitors  ww»  seUtog 
at  comparable  and  lower  prices.    Hence  the  file  was  dosed. 

Alleged  violation  of:  Sections  9  (e)  and  8— Price  dlacrtmtoatton 
Mfiri  selling  below  cost. 

Ccxnmodlty:  Radio  tubes.  ^      ..    .     ^     *. 

Charge:  Sales  below  cost  of  manufacture  to  eliminate  competi- 
tors and  discrimination  to  service*  and  facilities. 

Pacts-  The  facts  were  not  developed  because  preliminary  to- 
oulries  'disclosed  private  litigation  to  which  the  party  charged 
was  betag  sued  for  $15,000,000  triple  damages  under  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act,  which  suit  tovolved  the  same  issues.  Hence  the  file 
was  closed. 

Section  tovolved:  2  (a)— Price  discrimination. 

Commodity:  Candy   (chocolate  bars).  ..     ,      . 

Facts:  Prior  to  January  1,  1937.  the  party  charged  sold  at  prices 
ranging  from  64  cents  to  64  cents  per  carton,  but  as  of  January 
1  1937  It  ab«UQdoned  said  schedule  of  differing  prices,  and  stoce 
that  time  has  matotatoed  a  price  of  66  cents,  less  10-percent  ad- 
vertlstog  allowance,  to  all  customers,  except  that  1^4  cents  per 
carton  Is  allowed  on  carload  shipments.  Carload  extra  discount 
amotuxta  to  $60  on  an  $8,000  purchase.  The  carload  price  differ- 
ential apparently  can  be  Justified  In  the  particular  circumstances 
on  the  basis  of  the  lower  cost  of  selling  and  shlpplQg  to  carload 
lots.  However,  there  were  no  carlot  sales  during  the  entire  year 
of  1936.    Hence  the  file  was  closed. 

Section  Involved:  2  (a) — ^Price  discrimination. 

Conmnodity:  Sanitary  napkins. 

Facts:  Discrimination  In  discounts  between  custcnners  who 
bought  direct  and  customers  who  bought  through  factors  was 
alleged.  During  the  Commission's  tovestlgation  the  numvifacturar 
adopted  new  selling  plans. 

Direct  purchasers  were  alloved  a  10-percent  display  allowance, 
a  6-percent  trade  discount,  and  a  1-percent  cash  dlacotmt.  The 
mlnlmxim  direct  shipment  was  100  pounds.  Wholesale  factors  re- 
ceived from  the  company  14»4 -percent,  3-percent,  and  a  1-percent 
cash  discount.  Purchasers  frora  factors  pay  the  same  price  as 
direct  purchasers,  receive  the  10-percent  display  allowance  direct 
from  the  company,  and  get  a  cash  discoiuat,  generally  2  percent, 
from  the  factor.  Denial  of  the  trade  discount  Is  explicable  by 
the  costs  of  Indirect  selling  to  small  accounts.  The  evidence  does 
not  establish  injury  to  competition  by  the  difference  of  about 
three-fourths  of  a  cent  to  the  retailer's  buying  price  which  results 
from  this  difference  to  discount.    Hence  the  file  was  dosed. 

Section  involved:  2  (a)— Price  discrimination. 

Commodity:  Bread. 

Facts:  Party  charged  with  selling  two  loaves  of  bread  for  price 
of  one  In  local  competitive  areas  to  two  States  and  not  doing  so 
to  other  areas.  The  evidence  shows  that  practice  complatoed  of 
was  begun  to  meet  competitive  practices  of  other  bakers  and  was 
dlsconttoued  when  such  practices  stopped.  Hence  the  file  was 
dosed. 

Section  tovolved:  2  (a) — Price  discrimination. 

Commodity:  Bread. 

Facts:  A  baking  company  was  charged  with  giving  1  loaf  of 
bread  free  with  the  purchase  of  10  loaves  or  more  in  local  terri- 
tories to  two  States  where  complatoant  is  a  competitor  but  not 
to  other  areas.  It  denied  engaging  to  said  practice,  and  no  evi- 
dence was  available  to  the  contrary. 

Section  tovolved:  2  (a) — Price  dlscrimtoatlon. 

Commodity:  Bread. 

Facts:  For  a  period  of  8  days  to  June  1936  a  baker  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  giving  two  cup  cakes  free  with  every  purchase  of 
a  loaf  of  bread  In  local  communities  in  two  States  but  did  not 
follow  this  practice  to  other  portions  of  Its  sales  territory. 

Reasons  for  cloetog:  The  baker  engaged  In  the  above  practice 
In  order  to  meet  competition,  and  discontinued  it  ^iriiile  some 
other  competitors  were  still  giving  premiums. 

Section  tovolved:  Very  general  charges  tovc^ving  Clayton  Act 
and  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

Commodity:  Pie  crust. 

Facts:  A  baker  totroduced  a  new  pie  crust  to  competitive  area 
where  complatoant  was  selling  his  trade-named  brand  of  pie  crust. 
Evidence  shows  that  no  unfair  practices  or  price  discriminations 
were  ind\ilged  to.    Hence  the  flic  was  dosed. 

Sectkm  tovolved:  3  (a) — Price  discrimination. 
Commodity:  Advertising  rates  In  trade  Journals. 
Facts:    Publishers   wei-e   charged    with    quoUng    proportionally 
lilgher  rates  for  leas  than  a  full  page  of  advertising  atpaoe  than 
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for  a  full  page.  The  act  condemns  price  discriminations  "be- 
tween dlffer^t  purchasers  of  commodittes."  The  evident  dls- 
dosed  no  resultant  Injury  by  reason  of  the  rate  differentials. 

The  fUe  was  closed  because  the  sale  of  advertlstog  space  in  the 
circumstances  In  this  case  does  not  tovolve  the  sale  of  a  com- 
modity" wlthto  the  meantog  of  the  act. 

Section  Involved:  2  (a)— Price  dlacrimtoaUon. 

Commodity:  Beet  siigar. 

Facts:  A  refiner  was  charged  with  selltog  beet  sugar  to  retaUw 
In  one  city  at  $5.08  and  In  another  city  65  miles  distant  at  $6^03. 
It  cSimed  competitive  conditions  to  the  latter  city  account  for 
the  small  differential,  and  no  evidence  to  the  contrary  was  ob- 
tainable As  between  customers  In  each  of  the  cities  named  there 
was  no  price  discrimination.  For  these  reasons,  and  because  of 
an  apparent  lack  of  toterstate  commerce,  the  file  was  dosed. 

Section  involved:  2  (a)— Price  discrimination. 

Commodity:  Hardware  (augur  bits). 

pjct?  Mall-order  Ann  was  charged  with  selling  bits  to  con- 
sumers at  10  cents  each,  a  price  dedared  to  be  mireasonably  low 
Sid  fixed  with  the  purpose  knd  totent  of  eliminating  a  man^- 
t^er  erf  bits  Who  wuTto  retaU  competitors  of  the  .niall-order 
^m-  and  with  buying  such  bits  at  a  discriminatory  price.  Com- 
netitlon  between  the  mall-order  firm  and  retaU  customers  of 
complainant  was  responsible  for  the  price  cutting.  The  evidence 
Mgatived  the  Idea  that  the  lO-cent  price  was  fixed  by  the  xnall- 
orter  firm  with  the  purpose  and  Intent  of  eliminating  competi- 
tion^ A  revision  of  the  price  schedules  of  **«  ">«^«'«J«t^,/''°S 
whom  the  mall-order  house  purchases  Its  first  qtiallty  bits  has 
been  made,  so  that  no  differential  not  based  on  lower  oasts  of 
handling  and  shipping  is  presently  offered.  Hence  the  file  was 
dosed.  ^__ 

Section  Involved:  2  (a)— Price  discrimination. 

Commodity:  Confections  (chocolate  bars). 

Facts-  Qiiantity  discoimts  complatoed  of  were  i4>plied  toag- 
srMate  net  purchases  made  during  a  period  of  6  months.  They 
SS^  on  a  graduated  scale,  ranging  from  1  percent  on  P^^fhases 
^600  to  5peroent  on  purchases  of  $37,600  and  over.  Evidence 
Stedoeed  ttiat^e«  dlsco\into  were  effective  for  a  period  of  only 
lOdays.  SubsequenUy.  aU  customers  paid  the  same  base  price 
less  a  promotive  discount  of  5  percent,  which  ^•^KiventojOl. 
Jid  a  quantity  discount  of  2  percent  on  carload  or  truckload  pur- 

^*tS  file  was  dosed  because  the  2-percent  differential  tocM- 
load  or  truckload  buyers  Is  Justified  by  the  difference  to  cost  of 
Sftojy  Sttdllng.  aild  shipping  carload  and  lees.than.c«rlo«l 
shipments.  ^___^ 

Section  tovdved:  t  (a)— Price  dlscrimtoatlon  and  selling  below 
coet. 

^ScT^^co^S^^SSed  that  a  Jobber  of  button,  e^red 
toto  a  contract  with  a  large  chato  store  org^laaUon  seUlng 
SoSs^^der  which  the  latter  required  aU  trouser  manuTac- 
SS^wh^  prSluSi  It  bought  to  buy  the  buttons  ua^  to 
those  nroducts  from  the  Jobber,  in  consideraUon  of  which 
Sriatto^iS^  to  pay  the  said  chato  store  organization  5  pw- 
SSt  on  il^u^ase.  thus  made.  In  addlUon.  It  was  aUeged  that 
the  Jobber  add  buttons  below  coet.  --*-t»*4 

The  tovestlgation  disclosed  that  such  a  contract  was  «nto«d 
into  on  wTy  12.  1936.  the  same  to  be  to  effect  untU  the  end  d^ 
thS  yeLr  Although  not  shown  on  the  face  of  the  contract,  there 
wi  ZTunderstan^ng  between  the  chato  store  wanpany  and  the 

7obbe?S?  the  lattlr  would  pay  "f^i«™*fi,P*S  Jt^  « 
ordere  of  buttons  purchased  \toder  the  contract.  On  Juiy  di. 
^fl  shortW  ^^  toe  passage  of  the  Roblnaon-Patman  Act.  the 
JSi^re  cSStoy  cSSS  the  aforemention«l  contn«:t  «id 
SJr?  SVo  ^Wi  that  the  Jobber  paid  the  5  P«««°*  ^^S* 
SHpiement  after  the  passage  of  the  act.  The  clW  t^  tje 
jobbeFsold  buttons  below  cost  was  contrary  to  the  toformaUon 

^^rfacS  irth^ S^^rnot  ^xbstanuate  the  complatot  and 
the  file  was  dosed.  - 

Section  invdved:  2  (a)— Price  discrimination. 

Commodity:  Roofing  materials.  .„«-.«•«  .nofln» 

Fa^  It  was  charged  that  a  manufacturer  sold  certain  roofing 

materilis  DiJJSant  to^  tovitatlon  for  bids  Issued  by  the  United 

S^  TV^WvDeDWtment  at  a  price  10  percent  below  the  price 

St^l2[^%SJS2:?mer  woulS  «ai  thr-ame  grade  of  mato- 

"^^  S;ttor°S«'^Se?'S^ause  the  Attorney  General  oftoe 
uSS  SStS  hlTheldThat  the  act  IS  not  appUcableto  contr«rts 
with  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  for  supplies. 

SecUon  tovolved:  2  (a)— Price  discrimination. 

Commodity:  Qrepefnxlt  Juice.  ^^  ,  „..    a-tM,  .* 

Facts:  It  was  chwged  that  a  canner  «>»liP*P*™*  ^2^.^ 
dlwcriminatory  pricwT  The  file  was  closed  because  the  J?'«*J«J- 

SSS^SiwJfttiii  there  were  ^o 'i^^^^^'J^^^^J^'^^'^t 
at  which  the  company  made  sales  to  »ny  partteu^  area^a^  that 
competition  was  not  affected  by  the  alight  differences  which  wars 
found. 


Section  tovdved:  2  (a)— Price  discrimination. 

Commodity:  Ladies'  handbags.  . 

Facto:  A  number  of  handbag  T^'^^»^''^.^!°?Ti^  J^^tlS 
mand  of  a  department  store  for  an  8-percent  discount  ^romth«ir 
respective  list^lces  instead  of  the  customary  3-P«cent  diawunt 
S^ch  they^d  to  other  customers.  Sales  to  t^e  said  depart- 
ment store  by  aU  manufacturers  tovolved  ««**  opf;  ^'"Jj: 
trastate.  Although  figures  showing  complete  ^7^  «  costo 
were  not  available^  there  was  much  to  l^dlcato  that.  Uirougl 
S>nomles  to  materials,  styling,  "^d  seUlng^  the  rtngle  iMmJ^ 
turer  making  Interstate  sales  to  the  department  store  to  <!««*«« 
effected  savings  in  such  sales  which  were  commensurate  with  the 

discount  differential.  .      ^  ^       *w— .  ^.r. 

Under  the  circumstances  the  file  was  dosed  because  thwe  wws 
not  sufficient  IndlcaUons  that  the  differential  '^  JS^,7"i„*2 
justify  the  unusual  expenditure  of  time  and  money  ^"J^^^^^J 
have  been  necessary  fully  to  detenntoe  whether  or  not  there  bad 
been  an  unjustified  price  discrimination. 

Section  involved:  2  (a)— Price  discrimination. 
Commodity:  Ladies'  handbags.  w— .-- 

Facto:  The  complatoant  aUeged  that  a  copartnership  buytof 
organlsaUon  representing  a  large  number  of  department  "tores  in 
SSwirparto  of  the  United  States  had  selected  three  manufac- 
turerraa  "preferred  sources"  and  confined  to  them  the  placement 
STTte  ^erefor  handbags,  and  to  return  had  demanded  and  ob- 
2Ln^  lower  prices  than  were  accorded  other  customere  of  such 
^SaSSSre*!  U  was  further  alleged  that  the  buying  org|ml«^ 
tton  obtatoed  a  2-percent  cumulative  discount  or  rebaU  on  its 

Durchases  for  each  6  months'  period.       ^  ^     ^^ -  ^,^ 

^  The  record  dlsdosea  that  subsequent  to  «»•  P;^^^,  °L!5J 
Robtoson-Patman  Act.  one  manufacturer  of  handbags  did  pant 
SStato  dlente  of  the  buying  organisation  a  price  otJ^^JH 
down  for  bags  which  apparenUy  were  sold  to  other  customMS  at 
$7.60  per  doSn.  It  was  ascertatoed.  however,  that  the  marchan^ 
dl^^lTquestion  was  not.  to  fact,  of  the  ««»•  «***»•  "S^5^»SS 
as  the  reguhir  $7.60  merchandise.  It  appeared  to  cratsln  bags 
"  vario«  grades  and  quaUUes.  particularly  with  re^>ect  to  mar- 

^wJS^Spect  to  the  alleged  2-percent  rebate.  It  was  found  ^aX 
the  buying  organisation  had  once  had  such  an  arrangement  wlOi 
two  hjmdbag  manufacturers,  but  the  same  were  cancded  by  the 
StoSMtSws  as  of  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  Robinson- 

Se^Commia8ion"s  tovestlgation  faUed  to  produce  STldenos 
sufficient  to  support  the  complatot  ""^^In  admt^j^tt^oopMt- 
nershlp  buying  organization  was  dlsadved  to  PseemPW  xws. 
Hence  the  file  was  dosed. 

Section  tovolved:  2  (d)— AUegedly  not  making  sllowancas  avail. 
able  to  competing  custtaners  on  prop<Mi;lonal}y  equal  terms. 

Commodity:  Drags.  «.«««. 

Facto-  Certato  chain  drug  stores  were  receiving  $26  »  ™o°]^ 
from  a  manufacturer  for  advertising  and  display  of  the  product. 
Such  aUowance  was  not  avaUable  to  competing  customers.  T^ 
manufacturer  cancded  the  contract.    Hence  the  fUe  was  dosed. 

Section  tovolved:  2  (a)— Price  discrlmlnatlWL 

Ccmunodlty:  Groceries.  .  .  ^- 

Facta-  RetaU  grooen  complatoed  that  three  manufacturers  hsa 
induced  Jobbers  to  the  same  State  to  put  toto  effect  two  price 
llste.  one  for  cash  and  carry  and  the  other  for  deUyered  m«- 
chandise  and  that  retaU^s  who  could  not  uss  caSh-and-cany 
service  were  thereby  handicapped.     -  .«^..^„«- 

The  tovestlgation  disdosed  that  two  of  the  man^acturw^ 
after  a  formal  survey  of  Jobber  opinion,  did  prepare  the  Jobber 

Since  the  trazisactlons  were  local  and  did  not  tovolvs  intarststs 
o(xnmeroe  the  file  was  dosed. 


Section  tovolved:  2  (a)-^Wce  dlscrlmlnattoo. 

Facto-  Three  large  dairy  companies  submitted  fclentieal  bMs 
for  the  sale  of  mlJk  to  a  quartermaster  siq>ply  ollleer  of  a  car- 
tato  United  States  Army  Post  at  prices  higher  than  thosecharged 
commercial  firms  and  institutions  looted  to  toe  t«rtt«y  •JK- 
cent  to  toe  said  army  post.  Stoce  toe  mi^  was  P««2li  m 
and  consumed  wlthto  a  stogie  State,  the  file  was  dossd  for  lack 
of  Jurisdiction. 

Section  tovolved:  2  (a)— Price  discrimination  and  selling  htiam 
cost. 

Commodity:  To|>accoT)roducto.  ..^n—  «#  4»>.iv« 

Facto:  It  was  charged  toat  a  wholesaler-retailer  of  tobacco 
producto  sold  at  varying  prices  to  «»lf  ««°*  ^ustomara  •Jj'j^ 
i«le  and  at  equally  low  prices  at  retaU;  and  tto»t  an  unretated 
retail  chain  store  concern  sold  tobacco  producto  to  the  sametoad- 
SriiSras  loss  leadere.  In  sales  to  other  retailers  the  whgs- 
sater-retailer  sold  dgarettee  at  toe  manufactured  111*  prtos  isiB 
9  percent  and  on  otoer  tobacco  producto  the  price  was  ]i*tUm 
7  pScent.  Apparently  the  retaU  chato  was  meeting  competttton 
to  the  prices  at  which  it  sold.  x^.^^^  ^  j.^^ 

•The  file  was  dosed  because  the  praettosa  complainad  of  did 
not  tovolve  interstate  commerce. 
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Section  tavcdved:  «  (a)— Price  dlMrtmlxiAtlosi. 

Commodity:  Ladles'  handbags.  ^«.*.  .  .....■■ntinir 

vaets-  It  wi»  charged  that  a  purchasing  syndicate  represMMng 
•eroal  large  departrnwit  store  organlaaUons  demMW*^  "f  »»- 
SSd  (SStoUnSory  prices  from  manufacturers  of  ladles'  hand- 
ST-lSrSSSSpJl^  disclosed  that  the  syndicate's  puichwes 
S*JanJSgs  SoTtoe  passage  of  the  act  i»«re  irt  Prto«  »n  "ne 
irtthprtoeTgeneraUy  paid  by  other  purchaser,  of  the  items  In 

*''?jS*?ie  was  closed  b«aase  the  facto  did  not  substantiate  the 
afdalnt.  


Section  InvolTed:  a  (a)— Price  discrimination. 

^S^^XJ'S^Sg^^S^  cooperative  buying  organl««on 
foTSJ^  JSaJ^t  stores  scattered  throughout  the  United 
BtetS^^ucedi^knowingly  received  «>»«*5^*°^,J2{^ 
Som^a  number  of  handbag  m^ttfacmCTS.  The  tove««8»«o° 
disclosed  that  handbag  manufacturers  from  whom  the  cooP««- 
SvS  pure^Sng  orgintotton  bought  had  not  granted  "^J^^ 
JSJSSoTtolt^lthCTWlse  accorded  It  more  favorable  terms 
*k«n  nth«r  eustomers  since  the  passage  of  the  act. 
^e  wT^SirSSSd  beSuse  iSefScto  did  not  substantiate  the 

eamplalnt.  ^^ 

Section  Involved:  9  (a)— PHoe  diaertmlnatkm. 

commodity:  Medicine  (lasative).  .«^.«..«  .* 

r^  A  banufacturer  which  had  sold  to  aU  cMtorngs  at 
tli\amep^ regardless  of  trade  stotus  or  qu"«««  «^ 
JuTsalerpSlcy.  ^abliahlng  functional  and  qu^tity  d^»o«ato. 
S«l«  thenew  plan,  wholesalers  who  purchased  quantlUes  of 
SwSr  mL  recelWd  a  discount  2%  P««?*  »*•*«,**»"»  J*5?  T;S° 
JScSsSl  to  quantities  of  less  than  flOO.  and  quantity  ^ 
Sounte  were  based  upon  todividual  wlers.  The  commodity  wna 
BOblect  to  deterioration  through  long  storage.  Customers  who 
had  formerly  purchased  relatively  small  amounts  wwe  not  pw- 
mitted  to  puz^iase  to  quantities  of  $100  or  more  to  order  to 
Storadvantage  of  the  higher  discount  because  the  mwiufac- 
tuier  felt  that  such  quantities  were  more  thMi  ttose  curtomCTS 
could  seU  before  the  prodticts  were  injured  by  det«io«»tlon.  It 
was  frtt  that  the  sale  ot  deteriorated  merchandise  to  the  pubUe 
would  seriously  injure  the  bustoess  of  the  manufacturer. 

Investigation  disclosed  that  the  discount  terms  and  quantity 
limits  were  appUed  uniformly  to  all  wholesale  ctistomers.  Cost 
data  submitted  todicated  that  the  quantity  differential  was 
tosttflable  on  the  basis  of  differences  to  the  cost  of  selUng  ami 
dtilvertog.  The  manufacturer  also  granted  discounts  |o  retau 
custom«n  on  a  graduated  schedule  based  on,  quantities.  Similar 
tastiflcation  and  uniform  application  of  these  discounts  was  shown. 

The  nie  was  closed  because  the  discount  differentials  did  not 
result  to  tojury  to  competition  and  i4>parently  were  Justified  by 
differences  to  cost;  and  because  the  manufacturer's  refusal  to 
•ell  to  larger  quantities  than  a  customer  could  dlq>Qee  of  before 
the  merchandise  deteriorated  was  a  reasonable  measure  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  and  of  ito  bustoess  and  goodwill. 

Section  tovolved:  3  (a)— Price  discrimination. 

Ocanmodity:  Drugs,  tooth  paste,  shaving  cream.  «*€. 

Fteto:  In  September  1986  a  large  chato  drug-store  organisation 
-  submitted  to  approximately  ao  manufacturers  a  contract  providing, 
among  other  things,  that  the  chain-store  company  would  adver- 
tise the  manufacturer's  producto  to  show  cases,  on  counters,  and 
to  store  windows  of  ito  various  branches,  and  to  c<mslderati<m 
of  this  service  the  manufacturer  would  make  monthly  paymento 
to  the  durin-store  oooqtany.  the  amount  of  su^  paymento  to  be 
baaed  upon  the  volume  o<  sales  to  the  store  rendering  the  service. 
The  contract  also  provided  that  the  agreement  would  to  no  wise 
be  ftonpytiHl  with  imiiiHssss  made  by  the  diato-ctore  company 
from  the  manufacturer,  and  that  any  payment  made  would  be 
considered  fair  and  reasonable  for  the  sei  vices  rendered.  It  fur- 
ther provided  that  such  payment  would  not  ctmstitute  a  discount, 
rebate,  or  allowanee  of  any  Wnd. 

Wooe  of  the  contimcto  were  signed  by  the  companies  to  which 
^       aabmltted.    Hence  the  file  was  doeed. 


noctton  Involved:  9  (a) — Mee  discrimination. 

Onmmnrtl^:  Drugs,  tooth  paste,  shaving  oeam^eto. 

Pteto:  A  large  ehato-etore  organiaation  is  engaged  to  soliciting 
■»«>n  emounto  of  money  from  manufacturers  and  others  from 
whom  purchases  are  made  for  illustrating  the  seUers'  producto 
on  the  chato  stare's  listing  sheeto  which  it  furnishes  to  each  of 
Ito  store  managers.  Tlxeae  listings  contoln  the  name  and  address 
of  .the  sell«.  a  description  of  hie  merchandise,  prices,  etc.  If  the 
arnrv  agreea  to  "share"  the  expense  of  listing  his  merchandise, 
Uhisttations  of  his  goods  are  shown  on  the  Ustlng  sheeto  and 
he  Is  Mn^>d  for  the  ^proximate  actual  cost  of  the  illustrations, 
usually  a  ra^***^  amount  averaging  about  $3.  If  he  refuses,  his 
producto  are  included  to  the  listing  sheeto  but  without  any 
illustrations. 

The  use  at  listing  stuiwits  by  the  chato-«tore  oonqiany  enables 
the  seller  to  furnish  a  price  list  only  to  the  head  office  of  the 
a>ato-«tore  company  Instead  of  to  each  of  the  company's  individ- 
nel  storvB.  thereby  resulting  to  a  substantial  saving  to  the  seller. 


Reasons  for  dostog:  The  policy  of  requiting  ••»«"  *o,  "J"» 
the^  of  listing  their  goods  does  not  result  in  price  dlscrlmlna- 
SSi^ntributilns  made  by  seUera  who  P»£<^P?*«  P^^^J? 
payments  for  services  or  facilities  rendered  by  the  chato-store 

organization. 
Section  involved:  2  (a)— Price  discrimination. 

SS?*?o7a  ?^5i  of  about  2  months,  beginntog  to  the  latter 
pJrofOctober  1936.  certain  wholesale  ^>^^^^^^^,'^^^' 
h^ce  loaves  of  bread  to  retailers  at  8  cents  per  loaf  to  certata 
dtles  of  a  Midwestern  State  and  at  6  cento  per  l(»f  in  other  cities 
S  Se  B^e  Stete.  The  bread  of  each  was  Pjojuoed  to  a  Stote 
adjoining  the  one  mentioned  above  and  "^  ^^^^"^J^^^^^^^^ 
nde  frwm  trucks  which  operate  daily  over  established  routes. 

-fhe  Sluction  in  certain  cities  from  the  regular  price  of  »  cento 
ner  loaf  to  6  cents  per  loaf  was  made  to  meet  price  reductions  by 
^l^CTles  in  o£e  city  and  spread  to  other  cities  because  of 
SSpetmon  due  to  the  overlapping  sales  t«";lto''^«^of  the  various 
ha^.  Restoration  of  previous  prices  began  in  outlying  ci«M.  was 
ilnSned  bv  a  prosecuting  attorney  who  threatened  to  institute 
SSS?pSJci«Sn^d«  a  State  llw^d  was  completed  when  the 
local  bakwles  which  had  initiated  the  reduction  raised  their  prlws. 
Since  the  discriminations  were  to  meet  competition  ai»d  have  b«n 
SmSnated,  partiy  by  the  action  of  local  authorities,  the  file  waa 
closed. 

Secticm  tovolved:  2  (a)— Price  discrimination. 

Commodity:  Pruite  and  vegetables.  ^^ 

Facto:  A  wholesaler  of  frulte.  vegetobles.  and  othw;  merchandise 
was  charged  with  unlawfxU  price  discrimination  and  with  selling 
below  cost   which  lessened  competition.  

The  tovestigation  completely  disproved  the  seUtog-below-cost 
charge.  With  reaq?ect  to  the  price-discrimination  chari^.  ^evi- 
dence disclosed  that  the  wholesaler  had  entered  toto  conteacts  with 
the  members  of  an  association  of  retaU  grocers,  under^lch.  for 
certato  merchandising  cooperation,  a  "service  I^yment  «*  Per- 
cent was  allowed  members  on  certain  merchandise,  not  tacludlng 
fnilto  and  vegetobles.  No  sales  are  made  by  the  wholesaler  outeldo 
of  the  Stete  to  which  he  Is  located;  to  fact,  the  bustoess  is  confined 
to  a  comparatively  smaU  town  and  the  nearby  trading  ar».  in 
▼lew  <rf  the  absence  of  toterstete  commerce  the  file  was  cloeed. 

Section  tovolved:  2  (a)  and  2  (c)— Price  discrimination    ^5^ 
brokerage  paymento.  and  selling  below  cost  for  purpose  of  ellml- 
pat.ing  competition. 
Conunodity:  Grocwles.  ^  *w    ^  -i,.-*,   .«» 

Pacto-  It  is  charged  that  two  companies,  both  of  which  are 
engaged  to  the  wholesale  and  reteU  grocery  bustoess,  regulvly 
sen  a  number  of  nationaUy  advertised  grocery  items  ^  ret^ 
grocCTy  stores  at  3  percent  above  actual  or  replacement  cost,  said 
to  be  xmreasonably  low  prices,  and  inferentlaUy  alleged  such 
prices  were  made  possible  by  advantages  received— possibly  broker- 

"^TlM  record  discloees  that  all  sales  made  in  1936  by  the  wholea^e 
department  of  one  of  the  companies  complained  of  were  on  the 
basis  of  acttial  or  replacement  cost  plus  3  percent.  Most  of  the 
items  were  sold  at  i»1ce8  gxifflclently  high  to  cover  the  toitlal  cost 
and  operating  expenses.  The  other  company  complatoed  of  like- 
wise usually  made  sales  through  ito  wholesale  department  at 
actiul  or  replacement  cost  plus  3  percent,  but  occasioruOly  sold 
at  lower  prices  than  the  first  company.  The  evidence  IndlMtM 
that  these  ctMnpwuiles  do  not  discrlmtoate  in  the  prices  at  which 
groceries  are  sold  through  their  wholesale  departmento.  No  evi- 
dence at  Illegal  brokerage  paymente  was  developed,  but  both  c«n- 
panies  have  obtained  groceries  at  lower  net  delivered  prices  than 
their  coaiptitltan  through  fraudulent  claims  for  freight  allow- 
ances. 

The  file  was  closed  because  one  of  the  companies  was  not  en- 
gaged to  interstote  commerce  at  all,  and  the  tmf ate  practices  of 
the  other  compcuiy  did  not  tovolve  toterstete  coouneroe. 

Section  tovolved:  2  (a) — Price  dlscrimlnaUon. 

Commodity:  Medicine. 

Facto:  Since  1912  a  manufacturing  druggist  has  used  a  profit- 
sharing  plan  which  is  open  to  all  retell  druggisto  In  good  stand- 
ing. Under  this  plan  all  retail  drugglste  who  wish  to  participate 
become  stockholding  customers  of  the  above  manufacturer  through 
buying  $30  worth  of  the  manufacturer's  producto  and  slgntog  an 
agreement  which  spedfles  that  they  will  push  these  producte  arid 
will  seU  the  same  onlf  at  retail  over  their  counters.  Violation  of 
the  agreement  autoi^tlcally  forfelte  aU  buytog  privileges  there- 
under. On  the  Initial  ^rder  and  on  all  subsequent  orders  the 
stockholding  customer  receives  a  40-percent  discount  from  list 
prices,  whereas  nonpartlclpatlng  wholesalers  receive  10  percent 
plus  a  5-percent  cash  discount  and  nonpartlclpatlng  retailers 
receive  only  fi  percent  off  the  list  prices  and  4  percent  additional 
for  cash  payment  to  10  days. 

Except  during  the  depression  years,  stockholdtog  customers 
have  received  an  additional  benefit  to  the  form  of  an  8-percent 
dividend  on  their  stock.  Prior  to  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  these 
dividends  were  paid  to  merchandise  Instead  of  cash  and  were  not 
subject  to  the  40-percent  discount  from  list  prices.  Tlie  com- 
plalnant,  a  stockholding  c\istomer.  complains  that  the  failure  to 
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compute  the  value  of  merchandise  received  as  dlvWenda  at  40 
SSnt  off  the  list  prices  to  effect  reduces  such  dividends  by  as 
SiSr  as  60  percent      The  1936  dividend,  however,  was  paid  to 

**to*  sales  of  nearly  $60,000  a  month  about  $100  worth  is  sold  to 
«.tellerB  who  were  nonstockholders,  apparenUy  for  an  occasional 
ptSSiSe  of  aTTtem  spedficaUy  deiS^ded  by  some  customer 
AjSough  sales  to  wholesalers  were  made,  the  company's  poUcy 
is  to  sell  to  retaUers  as  much  as  possible. 

Reasons  for  dosing:  The  above  plan  is  open  to  aU  retell  cus- 
tom«rand  is  used  by  aU  to  whom  trade  to  the  producte  con- 
SSSd  i?^Sgnlficant.  Hence  it  has  not  to  any  notle«able  dep*e 
5S?avoribly^ected  competition  or  injured  competitors  of  tiie 
company  using  the  plan  or  competitors  <rf  ite  customers. 

Section  Involved:  2  (a)— Price  discrimination. 

Commodity:  Ladles'  handbags. 

Facte:  A  large  chato  shoe-store  organization,  through  a  sub- 
BuSry  which  functions  as  a  Jobber  of  handbags,  demanded  a^ 
received  from  various  handbag  manufacturers  a  concession  of 
r?eSnt  «ttd  to  some  cases  7  percent  from  tiie  Prtc«  u^y 
Jhwd  reteU  stores  for  tiie  type  of  merchandise  pui;^*ed  by  the 
above  chato-store  organization.  However,  ^^e, l^^*^,*"!^^? 
ttls  company  are  not  like  tiie  handbags  sold  to  ottier  customers 
S  the  ^nufacturers  who  supply  this  chato-store  organization. 
Sie^iSTurchased  by  tiie  latter  bear  the  chato  store's  private 
SSidTtSde-mark  a£d  are  spedally  designed  to  matdi  ttie  shoes 

^R28ons'*fOT"  dostog:  The  manufacturers  supplying  handbags  to 
tiie^X-^e  coSSiny  do  not  seU  bags  of  like  grade  and  quality 
to  their  other  customers. 

Section  involved:  2  (a)— Price  discrimination. 

Commodity:   Beverage  sirup.  w-*.. 

fS^  a  distributed  is  diarged  wttti  selling  a  steup  con«Bnteate 
to  bottlers  at  a  price  substantially  lower  than  that  charged  to 
lobbers  who  supply  the  soda-fountato  operators.  The  P^ce  to  Job- 
iSrrte  about  29  Mrcent  higher  than  to  bottiers.    The  distributor 

Sfth'S^thVprtce  differential  is  2£««;o^,7„ S'^J^'i^S^tie 
cost  of  servicing  the  two  groups.  The  record  todlcates  that  the 
^rfvenS  to  the  distribStor'Trom  sales  to  Jobbers  who  «rvlce 
fountolns  is  $0.00809  per  gallon  less  than  that  from  bottlers,  and 
that  there  Is  no  substentlal  competition  ^^w^n  the  two  buying 
SoupT  Because  of  the  exceedingly  small  discrimination  and 
absence  of  tojury  to  competition  the  file  was  closed. 

Section  tovolved:  2  (a)— Price  discrimination. 
Commodity:   Cardboard  foldtog  egg  boxes.  *^  ,„  ^^^ 

PacteT  It  was  diarged  tiiat  a  manufacturer  discriminated  to  price 
axnonkcranpettog  customers.  The  record  Indicates  thatone  pw- 
^Sr  te*tog  advantage  of  a  notice  of  price  Increase  from  $3i», 
JSsS^l^e  quanXs  prior  to  the  'i••^  ^^^^S  PJ^^^S^ 
continued  to  buy  for  current  sales  to  a  rising  market  which,  as 

"^^'e^'^^nTlvWenTorSSce  dlscrimtoatlon.  tiie  abUlty  to 
reS  S  S^  lower  pSS  being  Wd  on  purdia«s  at  forma:  jow« 
^c«i  which  were  available  to  aU  customers:  hence  tiie  file  was 
dosed.  ^^ 

Section  Involved:  2  (a)— Price  discrimination. 

Commodity:  Deodorant  blocks.  „vi«»,  <.*«.«»■ 

PactT  The  complainant  and  the  company  against  wWch  cha^ 

wJrrmi^t^M*eneaged  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  ot  deodorant 

W^kTlid^e  ?a?te?^ls  cSrged  with  unlawful  price  discrtoUna- 

tlon  to  sales  to  Ito  customers.  ,«*,.«*-♦«  <vwn. 

in  only  one  trading  area  were  sales  made  «>»,  5*«?t**«  J^ 
merce  to  competing  customers,  and  during  a  4-months  P«rt^ 
^^em^r  1  W^iSbruary  1937)  only  five  «uch  «»les  were  mjde 
in  that  area.  The  maximum  price  d^^f  c°*=«  J^J^j!^  wi?^ 
saleTwiw  $2il5  per  groes-the  actual  prices  being  '">»  W^  to 
•11  oCT^gr^     ]^e  to  the  small  number  of  sales  invdved  to 

retailers  were  not  granted. 

5^T°?iV  JSr  we«  as  alleged.  However,  the  s.a«  com- 
plXd  of  were  all  wlthto  the  Stete  of  manuf actxu^.  Slnce^ 
teMsactlons  were  not  to  toterstete  commerce,  the  file  was  doeed. 

Section  involved:  2  (a)— Price  dlscrimtoatlon. 

gcT°?iV  iSTcVal^rwith  violating  «ie  act  ow^imd 
op5Jt1s  a^aSliiLratST  to  Which  '^^..f?]^^^^^,^^^^. 
l^ulatlon  of  leguminous  seeds.  He  sells  *o  whol^en.  reto^ 
ers.  cooperative  buyers,  county  agents.  ^^^^^J^^^'^LJ^l  lu?- 
to  VholWs  IS  16  cento  a  ''^^J^' ^/•^^o'Ss^ST  W  *c??i. 

?Soi^er^gn^ifS  ^^^s^^Tc.;;^^^''^ 

Hot  a  stogie  sale  has  been  made  to  toterstete  commerce  ■«•»•. 


the  effective  date  of  the  Roblnson-Pafanan  Act.  "^o^'J^ 
occasional  sale  In  toterstete  commerce  was  made  prior  to  that 
time;  hence  the  file  was  dosed. 

Section  tovolved:  2  (a)— Price  discrimination. 

Commodity:  Radio  tubes.  ^n*.,- 

Facte:  A  iianufacturer  was  charged  by  a  «tail«  wUhseUtog 
radio  tubes  to  certato  large  retaUers  at  distributors'  prices  with 
resultant  injury  to  competition  among  retailers.  ..^t^. 

The  investigation  dlsdosed  that  "le  manufacture  scJdrajUo 
tubes  to  aU  Customers  at  the  same  price  and  toduded  among 
ite  numerous  customers  were  10  retailers.  There  being  no  price 
discrimination  the  file  was  dosed. 

Section  tovdved:  2  (a)— Price  discrimination. 

Commodity:  Mllltoery.  «    ^  _.  _«. 

Facte'  It  was  charged  that  a  hat-manufacturing  eonoem  wm 
sdllng  hate  to  one  large  customer  for  about  5  percent  less  than 
to  other  ctistomers.  and  that  It  was  selUng  to  two  subddiazT 
Jobbers  at  prices  which  enabled  these  subsidiaries  to  underseU 

°  Tlie  manufacturer  contended  that  merchandise  sold  to  the  large 
customer  was  of  lower  grade  than  that  sdd  to  other  customen 
to  that  It  consisted  of  assortmente  containing  slow-moving  styles, 
small  sizes,  lesa-expenslve  trimmings,  and  dyes  which  are  less 
expensive  to  apply.     The  evidence  available  supported  thto  con- 

The'^subsldlary  concerns  and  the  manufacturing  concon  are 
merely  different  corporate  names  for  the  same  family,  and  the  sub- 
sidiaries obtato  most  of  their  hate  from  the  manufactintog  con- 
cern. They  differ  from  Jobbers  to  that  they  do  not  curjhMtm 
from  a  wide  variety  of  sources  and  do  not  push  the  Utest  style^ 
regardless  of  who  manufactured  them.  This  manufacturer  and 
other  manufacturers  to  the  trade  seU  direct  to  retailers,  to  com- 
petition with  Jobbers,  both  under  "»•  n*™«^"*f,™»^J»'5fSf? 
company  and  under  other  names.  The  totroductlon  of  an  addi- 
tionSflhn  name  toto  ttie  process  does  not  toteoduce  an  additlOTjaJ 
den«nt  of  competition,  nor  does  It  conceal  the  existence  of  thla 
competition. 

For  these  reasons  the  file  was  dosed. 

Section  tovolved:  2  (a)— Price  dlscrimtoatlon. 

Commodity:  Cultures  for  tooculatlon  of  legumtoous  planto. 

Facte-  Price  discrimination  charged  is  due  to  sale  of  cultures 
by  the  manufacturer  thereof  at  price  range  of  14  to  20  cento 
per  bushel.  The  evidence  discloses  that  most  toterstete  sales  wm 
made  at  15  cente.  one  wholesaler  paid  14  cents,  and  a  few  sales  to 
four  other  wholesalers  \frere  made  at  16  cente.  Sales  to  maU- 
order  houses  were  made  at  20  cente.  In  no  case  were  dlffere^ 
Prices  made  to  wholesale™  dotog  bustoess  to  the  same  cOTomuni^. 
No  tojury  Is  traceable  to  the  price  discriminations.  Hence  the 
file  was  dosed. 

Section  tovolved:  2  (a)— Price  dlscrimlnatiMi. 

Commodity:  Tobacco.  ^  _. .     . 

Facte-  A  charge  was  made  that  tobacco  manufacturers  had 
adopted  a  dlscoimt  to  large  buyere  discriminating  agal^  T"*!^ 
hers  of  a  cooperative  buying  group.  Further  inquiry  developed 
SS^basls  of  the  charge  to  be  a  refusal  by  certato  manufactiirere 
to  sell  dlrectiy  to  such  membera. 

The  Commission's  somewhat  recent  general  tovestigation  of  the 
tobacco  todustry,  covering  the  sales  policies  of  all  major  tobacco 
manufacturere.  dlsdosed  that  each  manufacturw  aelfcto  hlii  cus- 
tomen after  taking  toto  consideration  the  number  <rf  distributors 
he  ahrady  has  and  the  credit  responsibility  and  generalburtness 
methods  of  each  would-be  customer.  No  evidence  Jfco^waticm 
or  coUuslon  by  the  tobacco  manufacturere  to  the  adectton  of  cus- 
tomere  could  be  found,  nor  of  such  "election  resulting  torestoatot 
of  trade  or  a  substantial  effect  on  competition.  In  view  of  th« 
foregoing,  the  file  was  dosed. 

Section  tovolved:  2  (a)— Price  discrimination. 

Commodity:  Prepared  beverage.  _.    .     ^      .         . 

Pac^  A  manufacturer  was  charged  wltti  discriminating  to  prlo* 
in  favor  of  a  retaU  drug  chato.  The  complainant  was  of  such 
opinion  because  the  chato  was  selling  the  product  cheaper  than 
JSrSaJ^JSer  could  purdiase  it.  yPO°Jl^^'?SK«°f„  "JJ^ 
found  that  tiie  manufacturer  was  not  d^wlmlnaMi«  to  prto^ 
Sie  chato  was  using  tiie  product  as  a  l«s  leader,  retalltog  it  ovw 
the  counter  at  less  than  tovolce  cost.    Hence  the  file  was  closed. 


Section  tovolved:  2  (a)— Price  discrimination. 

Commodity:  Road  equipment  machinery  (rc»d  g»d«B).  

^ctT  Manufacturer  was  charged  with  unlawful  prtoedlscrtai- 
toatlonto  tiiat  it  sold  Ito  machinery  to  the  ^^.Oovemmw^ 
and  m  one  Instence  to  a  Stete  lil«l»way  commlMdon  at  Prtcj^sub- 
Btantlallv  lower  than  those  charged  other  customere.  Cto  Dec«n- 
S^28  1936  Se  Attorney  GenerSl  of  the  United  Stetea  submitted 
^^iAlnto  the  secretory  of  War,  holding  ^^^^^^^ 
M  aSiended  by  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  is  not  aw"«We  »» 
purchaMs  made  by  the  Federal  Oovernment.    With  nipwt  to  tto 
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Ml.  -mxto  to  tb*  State  tatcbwrny  wnmlwrtmi,  ttm  eridenoe 
«^^  ^aam  tnjarj  to  comprtttkm  wltliln^  mMDlng  of  the 
•et.    roc  the  forcKolng  rcMons  the  file  wa»  cloaed. 

Sectloa  lnTol»«l:  S  (•)— Mee  dl«»tailnatl«a. 

Oommodlty:  Ftood  producta   (»»ned  p«»  end  eora). 

Vtoeta-  A  ■iiijiiMifi  grocer  waa  charged  wtth  pnoe  dxacniniiiaiKHi 
iJjZTii'  ita  retall-atow  cuatomete  In  that  a  retaU  auheldiary  waa 
*Kl*»Irii  m.  \ammr  nrloe  for  certain  branda  of  peaa  and  com  than 
SSritlu  SSoSS  Sd^hleapoMibiWtytor  the  »ubrtdlarr8 
SfythL  bnSTi  loaa  lead^!^Se^ evidence  dlaclo«d  that 

Se  Svoced  coatomer  is  located  in  V«»^"r Jj;^  ^^SJ 
wholesaler  has  no  other  customer,  and  that  the  prloe  dlffewaatlal 
n^a^  reflects  savings  in  cost.  Furthermore,  the  principal  com- 
?SSs^<?«ld  retauS  several  of  ^e  lagsechaln  gi«ei7  «n^ 
pui^are  buying  the  brands  of  food  products  i^^^t Jnr^^ 
dliert  from  t»i  packer,  at  the  packer's  uniform  carload  price, 
SSS  STpSJeitS.  than  thatpiSd  by  the  said  retail  sub- 
£^.  ThTwtoleeale  grocer  «=««««*  ««**^«^^«»l*j;"^^ 
5Sl«»e  price  redncttona-amatt*-  about  ^^^.*5f '^.^^  ^ 
not  eaDdualve.    For  the  foregomg  reaaons  the  me  waa  dosed. 

Seetton  Involved:  a  (a)— Price  dlscrimlnatloa. 

Goaunodtty:  Bakers'  yeuit.  ^in«- 

Ffccta:  oomplalnant  charged  that  a  """'■«*f«  J~  .^tSl 
bakan*  veast  m  a  metropalitan  trading  area  at  discriminatory 
Sriosa:  Attte  start  the  Commissions  la^««g*"on  djf  !«»*  *^* 
thTmaautaetuxer  was  negotiating  for  «»•  _-»•  o*  ""^ J^^^S^ 
which  sale  waa  soon  thereafter  consummated.  Under  ttie  t«Bm 
flCaakl  sale  the  manufacturer  agreed  not  to  again  ent«-  the  yeast 
SJnialor  a  period  of  2  years;  hence  this  file  vraa  closed.  The 
piafctloes  of  thesuooeasor  corporation  are  under  InvesUgaUon  by 
%b»  Oaiimlsslnin  in  another  proceeding. 

Section  Involved:  3  (c) — Payment  c*  brokerage. 

Oommodlty:  Chlnaware.  

Facts:  Complainant  for  many  year*  purchased  chlnaware  mrect 
ftS^  ]£SU  manufacture?.  Durtng  "»  «l«J^Sf^ 
Arointed  imMClualve  salea  agent  for  the  United  Stetta  and 
tt«eafter  paid  said  agent  a  brokerage  on  an  sales  made  to  the 
United  StatM.  Including  those  to  complainant.  The  evidence 
Bhows  that  the  exclusive  salea  agent  carries  a  large  warehouse 
■toi^  oC  the  chlnaware  here  Involved  and  employs  salesmen  wno 
taml  thraoghoat  the  Uhlted  States  selling  said  product  to  de- 
SavtaBs^iMB  and  other  retaU  accounts.  The  Knglish  opanu- 
teetiirer  paid  the  brokerage  complained  of  to  the  exclusive ^ea 
aoent  for  actual  aarvlcea  rendered  and  no  buyer  had  any  int^«* 
irtuUever  in  the  exclusive  salea  agency,  hence  the  flle  waa  dosed. 

Section  Involved:  9  (a)— Prtce  dlscrlmlnatloii. 
Commodity:  ttude  oa.      ^^      ^  ^        ,     ...   _^„^,^,  „„ 

Facts*  The  substance  of  the  charge  here  is  that  several  con- 
eems  are  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  monopolize  the  production 
and  reflniiMof  crude  oilin  a  llmtted  area  by  means  which  Indude 
tit  "««fc^«"^  contracts  far  the  purchase  of  crude  oU  in  this  area 
■t  orteea  i&ova  the  posted  field  prloe,  and  subsequenUy  raising 
the  Boated  Brtce  sotastantlany:  and  (3)  selling  crude  oil  from  this 
IBM  to  ceiSiln  users  at  prices  below  the  posted  field  prices  in 
ordsr  to  iiaata  a  demand  which  wUl  reduce  the  supply  available 
tor  Independenta.  AppUcant  filed  an  Identical  complaint  with 
tba  DaptffeasBt  at  Justlee.  which  now  has  the  matter  under  In- 
-     "         tha  OommMBlan's  file  —  -i"— * 


Seotfcm  Involved:  S  (a)— Price  dtscrtmlnattoa. 
Oommodtty:  Dairy  producU  (cream) .  _«,rf.^«  .™i 

Facta:  A  craamary  coo^paay  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and 
of  battar  and  loe  cnam  la  charged  with  paying  82  centa  for 
at  a  named  town  when  the  regular  market  price  therefor 
tai  the  — ("*•  gUMial  area  waa  36  to  90  cents,  to  the  injury  of  other 
cream  buyers.  Including  the  complainant.  The  buying  complained 
of  lasted  only  during  the  montha  of  May  ai^  June  1936.  The 
ooBdltkm  waa  purdy  local  «h1  temporary.  Furthermore,  price 
««t<rtwitTi*Mrtn«  In  buying  prlcea  are  not  denounced  by  the  act. 
-     -  steted.  the  file  was  dosed. 


SeetloB  iBvoivad:  S  (a)— Price  dlecrtmlnatfcm 

Onmraodlty:  Food  peoduets  (peas).  ^^  o««-.i.. 

FMrta:  A  nlaU  chain  grocery  oonpaay  nottfled  ^Onunls- 
alQgi  ^|»i^  tt  waa  ft'**"g  <^"^**^  P**"*  *t  less  than  cost  to  meet 
the  eompetttlon  of  another  retail  chain  grocery  company  on  the 
p«^wj>  itema.  A  preliminary  lnq:ulry  determined  that  the  second 
fh^w  had  made  a  large  pur^ase  on  an  advantageous  market 
aeveval  months  tn  advamee  of  the  purchases  bdng  atM  bdow  coat 
by  tha  first  *»»»*««  and  was  ssUlng  at  a  dose  profit  margin  to  re- 
^teee  tta  slodc  Theie  waa  no  evktaiee  of  discrimination  or  injury 
to  eompetmoB.  and  the  file  was  dosed. 

Seetton  tnvolved:  1  (a)'-Prioa  dlserlmlnatlaB. 

CoBiBOdtty:  Sogar.  -w..^  - 

-       :  Thto  eomplalnt  waa  inttlatad  by  the  Federal  Ttada  COB- 

aa  a  laaolt  of  dlsclosarss  growing  oat  of  its  toveatlgatlm 


of  the  milk  industry.  The  tranaaction8^)offljrWdi«be  Oomm^ 
iLn  based  its  preliminary  inquiry  occurred  <»^»'^lf»-  »25^ 
Sthe  record  ^ows  that  the  preference.  «^J^^f^^Ji^  ^f'^ 
to  June  1936  were  eliminated  Irom  and  after  the  effective  dato  of 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act.    Hence  the  file  was  closeO. 

Seetton  involved:  9  (a)— Price  dlscrlmlnaUon. 

Commodity:  Tobacco  products.  .  . .__.  ^ 

F»^  A  anaU  wholeealer  doing  an  intrastate  buajnessjone  »- 
terstate  customer)  in  tobacco  products  sold  populsr  brands  of 
^SSLTut^tJir^  prices,  the  range  of  diflerencea  amounttng  to 
aoX)l3  per  carton. 

The  record  indicatea  the  differentials  were  based  upon  dlffertog 
costs  tn  selling  and  handling,  hence  the  file  was  dosed. 

Section  involved:  3  (a)— Price  dlscrimlnatton. 
Commodity:  Cigars,  cigarettes,  tobacco  products.  _„-«_ 

Facts-  Charge  of  discrimination  between  customers  and  seUlng 
below  cost  on  the  part  of  a  wholesaler.  Evidence  showed  »  moall 
discrimination  between  customers  based  on  differing  salea  methoda; 
that  there  was  no  injury  to  competition:  and  that  Mleswwe  oott 
fined  to  six  city  blocks  from  its  store  and  entirely  within  on* 
State.    Hence  the  file  was  closed. 

Section  invrtved:  9  (a)— Price  d!scrlmInaM<m. 

Commodity:  Wooden  ice-cream  spoons,  sticks,  eto.         ... 

Facts-  The  maximum  quantity  discounts  were  given  to  Cham 
national  dairy  products  companies  and  to  their  subsldlarlee. 
whether  or  not  they  bought  in  the  quantities  to  which  the  maxi- 
mum discounts  were  applicable  in  purchases  by  others. 

After  discount  prices  were  as  high  as  or  higher  than  ttoae  of 
competing  products.  Effect  of  the  discounts  upon  costs  and 
profits  of  buyers  in  the  sale  of  dairy  products  was  very  small. 

In  November   1936  all  special  discounts  were  abandoned,  and  ; 
quantity  discounts  made  equally  applicable  to  aU. 

For  these  reasons  the  file  was  dosed. 

Section  Invdved:  3  (c)— Payment  of  br<*erage. 

Commodity:  Fruit  and  vegetable  brokerage  buslneM. 

Facts'  A  seller's  agent  is  compensated  in  the  form  of  seuert 
Iwokerage  fees.  Over  90  percent  of  sales  are  made  to  a  certaM 
wholesaler  The  agent  was  formerly  a  partner  in  the  wholesale 
company,  but  sold  out  in  1934.  and  since  that  time  has  had  no 
connection  with  said  company. 

The  books,  records,  and  numerous  interviowB  failed  to  support 
diarges  that  prt^xjsed  company  was  in  fact  controlled  by  or  In 
centred  of  the  wholesale  company  or  was  transmitting  brokerage 
fge^  to  said  wholesale  company,  or  was  not  a  bona-flde  brcAerage 
house.    Hence  the  file  was  dosed. 

Section  involved:  3  (a)— Price  discrimination. 

Commodity:  Automobile  batteries. 

Facts:  Complaint  by  a  small  battery  manufacturer  tbat  larga 
and  small  manufacturers  were  discriminating  In  selling  to  chain 
stores  and  maU-order  houses.  A  preliminary  inquiry  adduced  no 
Information  which  would  indicate  such  discriminations,  and  the 
complainant,  admitting  the  charge  not  to  be  well-founded.  sub- 
sequenUy requested  the  Commission  not  to  proceed  further. 
Hence  the  file  was  closed. 


Section  Involved:  3  (a)— Price  discrimination. 

Commodity:  Golf  equipment. 

Facts:  A  mantifacturer  was  charged  with  selling  golf  equipment 
at  retail  through  a  bc^^  independent  retail  store  at  less  than 
the  customary  wholesale  price  for  the  purpose  of  coercing  a  re- 
tails to  stock  his  equipment.  Investigation  showed  that  tba 
owners  of  the  retail  stcare  had  been  employed  as  salesmen  by  the 
manufacturer,  but  that  the  manufacturer  neither  owned  nor  con- 
trolled the  store  nor  granted  it  discriminatory  prices.  Moreover, 
the  business  of  the  manufacturer  was  taken'  over  by  a  new  com- 
pany under  new  ownership  in  November  1936,  subeequent  to  the 
alleged  discrimination.    Hence  the  file  was  dosed. 

Section  Involved:  3  (a) — ^Prtce  discrimination. 

Commodity:  Tobacco  prodiicts;  groceries. 

Facts:  Party  charged  is  a  desk-wholesaler;  1,  e..  he  maintains 
no  warehouse,  but  hujs  commodities  from  manufacttirers,  the 
latter  shipping  directiy  to  the  retailers.  Goods  are  billed  by  the 
desk-wholesaler  at  wholesale  cost.  A  market  information  service 
is  also  rendered.  Customers  are  xmder  contract  with  the  desk- 
wholesaler  by  which  they  pay  one-half  of  1  percent  on  their 
gross  sales  of  all  commodities  for  his  services.  Complaint  is  made 
that  thus  the  retailers  secure  goods  at  one-half  of  1  percent 
above  wholesaler's  cost  in  violation  of  the  act. 

The  file  was  dosed  because  the  manufacturers  involved  giw 
this  wholesaler  no  preference  in  price;  he  sells  to  all  his  ciai- 
tomers  at  the  same  price,  and  conaequentiy  no  discrimination  Hi 
price  occurred. 
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Section  Involved:  3  (a)— Prtce  discrimination. 

Commodity:  Tile.  . _—-.«♦,,..•■ 

Pacts:  company  charged  is  one  of  a  group  of  manufactuiwi 
alleged  to  have  discriminated  In  prices  on  glazed  tile  as  between 
tile  contractors  and  tile  wholesalers.  

The  file  was  closed  because  the  Investigation  dlsdosed  that  the 
company  had  not  discriminated  in  prices  between  different  classes 
of  purchasera.  i 

Section  involved:  3  (a)— Prtc*  discrimination. 

Commodity:  Tile.  ^  .  _.  ...^-. 

Pacta:  Company  charged  Is  one  of  a  group  of  manufacturera 
alleged  to  have  discriminated  in  prices  on  glased  tUe  aa  between 
tile  contractors  and  tUe  wholesalers.  ,.«*„«,^ 

The  file  was  closed  because  the  company  had  not  manufactured 
tile  for  several  years  and  had  not  discriminated  In  prices  between 
different  classes  of  purchasers. 

Section  involved:  3  (a)— Price  discrimination. 

Commodity:  TUe.  ^  .     . 

Pacts:  Company  charged  is  one  of  a  group  of  manufacturera 
alleged  to  have  discriminated  in  prices  on  glazed  tile  as  between 
tile  contractora  and  tile  wholesale™.  ^  *^  »  ^.^^ 

The  file  waa  dosed  because  the  investigation  disclosed  that  the 
company  had  not  discriminated  in  prices  between  different  classes 
of  piirchasen. 


Section  Involved:  3  (a)— Price  discrimination. 

Commodity:  TUe.  ^  ^  _^ 

Pacts-  Company  charged  is  one  of  a  group  of  manmactxirera 
aUeged  to  have  discriminated  in  prtcea  on  glazed  tile  as  between 
tile  contractora  and  tUe  wholesalere.  ^  ^^  ^  ^^ 

The  file  was  closed  because  the  investigation  dlsdosed  that  the 
company  had  not  discriminated  In  prices  between  different  classes 
of  purchasera. 

Section  involved:    3    (a)— Prtce  discrimination. 

Commodity:   Gasoline. 

F^M:ts'  The  operator  of  a  gasoline  station  complained  that  a 
number  <rf  oU  companies  seU  ethyl  and  regular  gasoline  (but  not 
third-grade  gasoline)  to  100-percent  accounts  (those  handling  one 
company's  gasoline  exdusively)  at  4  cents  per  gaUon  \mder  the 
published  retaU  prtcea.  and  to  those  known  as  split  accounts 
(handling  more  than  one  company's  gasoline)  at  3  oenta  under 
said  listed  price.  The  selling  plan  complained  of  Is  ived  by  a 
number  of  oU  companies  as  weU  as  those  named  by  complainant, 
and  these  companies  are  being  investigated.  The  transactiona  of 
this  particular  proposed  respondent,  however,  are  In  Intrastato 
commerce  excluslvdy.    Hence  the  file  has  been  dosed. 

Section  Involved:  3  (a)— Prtce  discrimination. 

C<xnmodity:  Machlnea  used  few  retreading  automobUe  tires. 

Facts-  Concern  charged  sells  Its  machines  to  two  classes  erf  buy- 
ers, automobUe  service-station  operatora  and  distrtbuton  who  buy 
for  resale.  Eighty  percent  of  its  production  is  sold  direct  to  the 
service-station  operators  at  list  prtce  lees  5  percent.  The  distrtbu- 
tora  are  aUowed  uniform  dlsooxmts  which  vary  on  different  items 
of  equipment  from  10  to  30  percent,  except  as  to  two  dis- 
carded models  now  practlcaUy  off  the  market,  on  which  discounts 
to  different  distrtbutore  range  from  33%  to  35  pen»nt.  The 
basis  of  the  appUcation  for  complaint  is  the  prtce  differential 
between  service-station  operatora  (consumere)  and  the  distrtbu- 
Uxt  who  buy  for  resale.  The  dlstrtbutora  and  the  service-station 
operatora  are  not  competitors,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that,  by 
vhtue  of  the  distrtbutore'  disfwxmts  service-station  operatora  who 
buy  from  dlstrtbutora  obtain  an  advantage  over  those  who  do  not. 
Hence  the  functional  discount  does  not  affect  competition.  In 
view  of  the  foregoing,  the  file  waa  dosed. 

Section  involved:  3  (a)— Price  discrimination. 

Commodity:  AutomobUe  tires.  

Pacts-  It  was  charged  that  tire  manufacturera  s6ld  tires  to  the 
employees  of  so-caUed  national  accoimts  at  the  same  prices  as  to 
these  national  accounts,  and  often  at  lower  prices  than  those  paid 
by  independent  dealera.  ^    *     .*  •-  *»,* 

In  making  national  account  or  fieet  owner  contracta.  it  is  the 
practice  to  insert  a  proviso  that  the  tires  are  to  be  used  only  on 
cara  owned  by  the  purchaser  and  manufacturera  seek  to  obtain 
observance  of  such  contracts.  Sales,  if  any.  to  employees  by  em- 
ployers were  Intrastote  transactiona.    Hence  the  file  was  dosed. 

Section  Involved:  3  (d)— Payments  for  services. 

Conmiodity:  RoU  tissue  paper.  ^^ 

Pacts:  A  manufacturer  was  allowing,  for  advertising  and  pro- 
motion of  Its  product,  to  certain  large  grocery  chaina  •PPfJM" 
mately  8  percent,  to  smaUer  chains  much  !<«».  J^d  to  certain 
customera  1  percent  or  nothing.  When  challenged,  the  na*nu- 
facturer  promptiy  revised  Its  contracts  so  that  4  1?^^^.^ 
available  to  aU.  thus  the  largest  customer  Instead  o*^  «««;jp8 
$163,500  on  the  same  annual  volimie  of  salea  wiU  now  receive 
$81,195;  hence  the  file  was  closed. 


The  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmestic  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARENCE  F.  LEA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  21  {legislative  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20) ,  1937 
Mr.  LEA.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  4  years  legislation  has  been 
pending  in  Congress  to  amend  our  food  and  drug  laws.  For 
various  reasons,  not  necessary  to  discuss,  the  bills  offered 
for  this  purpose  have  failed  to  be  enacted  into  law. 

Some  months  ago,  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Inter- 
state and  F\)reign  Commerce  Committee  was  appointed  for 
the  consideration  and  preparation  of  a  bill  to  present  to 
the  House,  with  a  view  of  enacting  needed  food  and  drug 
legislation.  The  subcommittee  consisted  of  nine  members, 
as  follows:  Clarkhc*  P.  L«a.  chairman;  Vacn.  Chapman, 
William  P.  Cole,  Jr.,  Samxtel  B.  Pkttkngill,  Edward  A. 
Kennkt,  Hbrroh  Pearson.  Carl  E.  Mapks,  B.  Carroll 
Rbeck,  Charles  A.  Halleck.  ^.  ^  «      ^      -, 

The  subcommittee  took  Senate  5,  of  which  Senator  Cofe- 
LAND,  of  New  York,  is  the  author,  and  H.  R.  300,  of  which 
Mr.  Chapman,  of  Kentucky,  is  the  author,  as  a  basis  for  its 
consideraUon.  This  subcommittee  has  made  its  unanimous 
report  to  the  main  committee  and  the  text  of  the  bill  pro- 
posed is  presented  herewith  as  a  revised  substitute  for  the 
Copeland  bill,  which  passed  the  Senate  on  March  8,  1937. 
We  beUeve  the  proposed  legislation,  if  enacted,  will  pro- 
vide effective  control  over  the  adulteration,  misbranding, 
and  interstate  marketing  of  foods,  drugs,  devices,  and  cos- 
metics. We  beUeve  also  that  the  business  interests  and  con- 
sumers of  the  country  will  find  this  proposed  legislation 
a  decided  improvement  over  the  existing  law. 

This  bill  will  come  before  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  of  the  House  in  the  early  days  of  Uie 
next  session  of  Congress.  It  is  not  expected  to  hold  hearings 
on  this  bill,  but  every  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  ioXex- 
ested  parties  to  present  constructive  criticism,  with  a  view  of 
improving  the  legislation  before  it  is  finally  recommended 
to  the  House  by  our  committee. 

Text  of  proposed  food,  drug,  and  cosmetic  bill  (known 
as  Committee  Print  No.  3.  Aug.  19.  1937)  as  recommended 
by  the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
R)reign  Commerce  of  the  House: 

Chaptkb  I — SHorr  Tirui 
Sbction  1.  This  act  may  be  dted  as  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act.  _^ 

CHAPTB  n— DDlMRKHfS 

BBcrxow  201.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act^  

(a)  The  term  •Territory"  means  any  Territory  or  possession  oC 
the  United  States.  Including  the  District  at  Columbia  and  exdud- 
Ing  the  Canal  Zone.  ,.,  _^ ._ 

(b)  The  term  "Interstate  commerce**  means  (1)  oommeroe  be- 
tween any  State  or  Territory  and  a»y  place  oiu«de  1tt»ereaf,  and 
(2)  commerce  within  the  District  ot  Columbia  or  wlthhi  any  other 
Territory  not  organised  with  a  leglalatlve  bo^.  _^     ^  ^  ^^^,t 

(c)  Tlie  term  "TJepartment"  means  the  Department  at  Agricul- 
ture of  the  United  Statee.  ..__..*  a-^^,i*,«- 

(dl  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  ct  Agriculture. 

(e)  The  term  "person"  indudes  Individual,  partnership,  corpora- 
tion, and  association.  ^^^        .*^„w 

(f)  The  term  "food"  meana  (l)artldea  «««»/» 'o«*«<*2S 
for  man  or  other  animals,  (2)  chewing  gum.  and  (3)  articles  used 
for  components  of  any  such  artlde.  ..j-^.i 

(z)  1^  term  "drug"  means  (1)  articles  recognised  to  the  oOdal 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia.  <^Bclal  Homoeopathic  Pharmacopoeia 
of  the  United  States,  or  official  National  Formulaij,  or  any  wppte- 
ment  to  any  of  them:  and  (2)  artldea  intended  '«  «»J^t^ 
diamosls.  cure,  mitigation,  treatment,  or  prevention  « ^a»^^^« 
SaSoTother  liilmaS:  and  (3)  arttdes  (<>tb«,*^»°f°«»)  *°**^ 
to  affect  the  structure  or  any  function  at  the  body  of  man  or 
other  animals:  and  (4)  artldes  Intended  for  ""  "  •  «»SP°°*^ 
S^any  article  speclfled  In  clause  (1).  (2),  or  (3);  but  does  not 
include  devices  or  their  components,  parts,  or  acoessories. 

(h)  The  term  "device"  (except  when  xised  to  par.  (n)  of  thla 
ae<Son  and  to  sees.  403  (f),  602  (c),  and  602  (c))  me^  to- 
strumenta,  apparatus,  and  contrivances,  InrUidlng  their  parts  and 
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meceaBorlea  tatcndMi  (1)  for  itf*  In  the  ai«Fiiwa».  cure.  mltlgaUon.  | 
tr^fttment.'  or  pretention  of  dUewe  In  num  or  other  animals;  or 
(2)  to  affect  tHe  ■tructure  or  tany  ftmctlon  of  the  body  of  man  or 

other  enlmalii  __^.,.._  w4«,h«*i   ty>  h» 

(n  The  term  "ooemetlc*  means  (1)  artieleB  Intendea  to  he 
mhbed.  poured,  sprinkled,  or  sprayed  on.  Introduced  Into,  or  other- 
Mmdied  to  the  human  body  or  any  part  thereof  for  cleansing. 
bMoSxyJ^  pranotlng  attnettfeae«.  or  alterlnc  the  appearance, 
and  (2)  i3tl5es  intended  for  use  as  a  component  of  any  such  ar- 
tlelcs:  except  that  such  term  shaU  not  Include  soap. 

ifjT  The  tern  "oOelal  compendtttm"  meaos  the  oOeial  United 
states  Pharmacopoeia.  (dBdal  Bom«eopathlc  Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
Utetted  Stataa.  oAetal  national  Pormulsry.  or  any  supplement  to 

any  d  tt'iT"  .   « 

(fk)  The  term  "labd"  mMns  a  dli^y  of  written,  printed,  or 
■ranhle  matter  upon  the  hnmsdlate  cowtalmnr  of  any  article:  and 
rrSa^rement  nkde  by  or  under  aotborlty  of  this  act  ttiat  any 
wort!  statement,  or  other  information  appear  on  the  l*bel  sl^ 
not  be  considered  to  be  compiled  with  unlem  8U<Sh  word,  state- 
ment, or  o«lMr  intenMtion  also  appeals  on  the  outside  contatoer 
er  wrapper,  tf  aav  th«re  be.  o<  the  rstaO  pMkace  of  such  article, 
cv  la  MsllT  leslhle  throiwh  the  outside  container  or  wranier. 
(1)  The  tma  'nmmedlste  container"  does  not  include  package 


(m)  The  term  'labelli«~  means,  with  reqpect  to  any  article,  all 
Tfi>Li»  Mid  other  written,  printed,  or  graphic  matter  (1>  upon  such 
article  or  any  of  its  containers  or  wn4>per8.  or  (2)  accompanying 

•Qch  artlde.  ,  _  ,»_ 

(n)  nan  article  la  susgsd  to  be  mUbrandedbe^ye  the  l^ghy 

is  mf — ^»«g,  then  in  determining  whether  the  labeling  is  mislead- 
ing there  shall  be  taken  Into  account  (among  other  things)  not 
only  representations  made  or  suggested  by  statement^  word.  <le«f^ 
deftoe.  or  any  camblnatk»  thereof,  bat  also  the  extent  to  whkdt 
the  !^»»»H"g  UOa  to  reveal  facts  material  m  the  light  of  such  rep- 
resentations or  material  with  respect,  to  oonseqnenoas  whk^  may 
result  fkom  the  use  of  the  article  to  which  the  labeling  relates;  but 
If  at  the  t«"**  of  the  oommlarion  of  the  pndilblted  act  with  respect 
to  the  artlde  alleged  to  be  mtebranded.  there  exists  a  substantial 
dtffcmkce  of  opinion,  among  experts  qnaUfled  by  scientific  training 
and  eq>erience.  as  to  the  truth  of  a  refsesentatton.  the  labeling 
ahaU  not  be  considered  "»««i*ft/i«T<e  on  account  of  such  representa- 
tion if  It  states  dearly  and  prominently  the  fact  of  such  difference 
of  opinion.  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  diall  be  construed  as  re- 
quiring the  "«*fc«"g  of  such  statement  as  to  difference  of  opinion; 
and  f alluze  to  so  state  the  fact  of  such  difference  of  opinion  shall 
not  reUere  the  Oovemment  of  the  burden  of  establishing  the  mis- 
leading character  of  the  rqtresentatton. 

(0)  The  representation  of  a  drug.  In  Its  lal>ellng.  as  an  antiseptic 
T*»«ii  be  oon^dered  to  be  a  representation  that  It  Is  a  germicide, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  drug  purporting  to  be,  or  repreeented  as, 
an  antiseptic  for  inhibitory  use  as  a  wet  dressing,  ointment,  dust- 
ily powdor,  or  so^  other  use  as  InTotres  praioaaged  oootact  with 

-the  body. 

CBAFTia  in — PsoHi«"M»  Acts  ahs  Pbmaluss 

PBOHIBXnS  ACTS 

Sacnoir  801.  The  following  acts  and  the  causing  thereof  are 
tuKflbf  prohibited: 

(a)  The  introduction  or  driltcry  for  Introduction  Into  Interstate 
conmecce  of  any  lOod.  drug,  derioe.  or  cosmetic  that  is  adulterated 
or  misbranded.  .    ^    ^         ^ . 

(b)  The  adxilteration  or  misbranding  of  any  food.  drug,  derlce. 
or  cosmetic  in  interstate  « ■niiiepee. 

(c)  The  teee4>t  in  IntersUte  oommorce  of  any  food.  drug,  device, 
or  cosmetic  that  is  adulterated  or  mlslwanded.  and  the  d^vory  or 
proffered  deUvery  thereof  In  the  original  unbroken  package  for  pay 
or  otherwise. 

(d)  The  Introdoctlan  or  deUvery  tac  introduction  Into  Interstate 
oommeroo  of  any  food  In  violation  of  section  404. 

(e)  The  refusal  to  permit  access  to  or  copying  of  any  record  as 
rwpiized  by  ssctloii  703. 

(f )  The  leftMal  to  permit  entry  w  inspection  as  authorized  by 
seetioii  704. 

(g)  The  manufMtare  wlthtn  any  Territory  of  any  food.  drug. 
de?lea>  or  a— aetie  that  la  adultccatad  or  misbranded. 

(h)  The  giving  of  a  guaranty  or  undertaking  lefeired  to  in 
eeottOB  800  (e)  (3).  whtdi  goaratoty  or  undertaking  la  false,  except 
by  a  person  who  reUad  xsgaa  a  gaaxanty  or  tmdertaklng  to  the 
same  effect  signed  by.  and  contalxiUig  the  name  and  addrees  of.  the 
■esaati  resftdhv  In  the  umted  Statss  from  whom  he  reoetved  in  good 
fatth  the  food.  drtig»  devloe.  or  eometic;  or  the  giving  of  a  guar- 
anty or  undertaking  referred  to  In  ssetlon  808  (c)  (3).  whleb 
guaranty  or  undertaking  la  false. 

(1)  Gorging.  ooantarCstthBg.  shnulatlng.  or  faisdy  repreeentlng. 
er  wtttooat  proper  aotterity  using,  any  mark,  stamp,  tag.  label,  or 
other  kientiacatlan  device  antboriaed  or  required  by  regulations 
pnnnlgated  under  the  {kovIsIobs  of  section  404  or  undn  the  pro* 
vMons  of  section  406  (h).  504.  or  004. 

(J)  The  ushg^  by  any  person  to  his  own  advantage,  or  reveaUng. 
other  than  to  the  Secretary  or  cAosrs  or  employees  of  the  Depart- 
BMnt.  er  to  the  ooorta  when  relevant  m  any  Judidia  proceedinf 
under  this  act.  any  Inltarmatloti  acquired  under  authority  of  sec 
tlOB404cr  704  '*"»«f"«"g  any  meChod  or  process  which  as  a  trade 
Mevet  la  entitled  to  protsctlan.  _  

fk)  The  attsratfOB,  matUatlon.  deali  uctSon,  obUtsratton,  or  re- 
moval  of  tho  whols  or  any  part  of  the  labeUng  of .  or  the  didng  of 


any  other  act  with  respect  to,  a  food.  drug,  device,  or  eosmetlc.  If 
such  act  18  done  whltemlch  article  la  held  for  sale  after  shlpmjmt 
to  Intmtate  commerce  and  results  in  such  article  being  misbranded. 

XKJUHCnOlV  FaOOEEDIlTCS 

asc.  302  (a)  In  order  to  avoid  multiplicity  of  criminal  prosecu« 
ttons  or  Ubel  for  condemnation  proceedings  under  this  act^e  dto- 
«ct  courts  of  the  United  States  and  the  United  States  courts^the 
Territories  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  for  cause  shown,  and  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  17  (relating  to  notice  to  opposite  party) 
of  the  act  entiUed  "An  act  to  supplement  existing  lawsagalnst 
unlawful  restraints  and  monopoUes.  and  for  other  P^uposeir .  v^- 
proved  October  16.  1914.  as  amended  (U.  8.  C  1934  ed..  tttie  28.  seo. 
S»l).  to  restrain  vlolati<»8  <rf  section  801  (a)  to  (d),  inclusive. 

(b)  In  case  of  violation  of  an  injunction  or  res^vlnlng  order 
tRBued  under  this  section,  which  also  coiisUtutee  a  vlcdatlon  of  thla 
act,  trial  shall  be  by  the  court,  or,  upon  demand  of  the  acciiswl.  by 
a  Jury  Such  trial  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  prac- 
tice Md  procedure  applicable  in  the  case  of  proceedings  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  ssctkm  23  of  such  act  of  October  If.  1014.  as 
amended  (U.  8.  C,  1934  ed..  title  28,  sec.  387). 

PBNALTIZS 

8bc.  803  (a)  Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 301  (a)  to  (k),  inclusive,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
Shall  on  conviction  thereof  be  subject  to  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  1  year,  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  both  such 
Imprisonment  and  fine;  but  If  the  violation  is  committed  after  a 
conviction  of  such  person  \inder  this  section  has  become  final  such 
person  ft^l»^^^  be  subject  to  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  8  years* 
OT  a  fine  of  not  mwe  than  $10,000,  or  both  such  imprisonment 

and  fine. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, in  case  of  a  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  801 
(a)  to  (k),  inclusive,  with  Intent  to  defraud  or  mislead,  the  penalty 
abf^l^  be  Impriscmment  for  not  more  than  8  years,  or  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $10,000,  or  both  such  imprisonment  and  fine. 

(c)  No  person  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalties  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  (1)  for  having  received  in  interstate  commerce 
any  article  and  delivered  it  or  proffered  d^very  of  it  as  received. 
If  such  delivery  or  proffer  wtts  made  in  good  faith,  unless  he  refuses 
to  funxlsh  on  request  of  an  officer  or  employee  duly  designated  by 
the  Secretary  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  from  whom  ho 
purchased  or  received  such  article  and  copies  of  all  documents.  If 
any  there  be,  pertaining  to  the  delivery  of  the  article  to  him;  or 

(2)  for  having  violated  section  301  (a)  or  (d).  If  he  establishes  a 
guaranty  or  undertaking  signed  by,  and  containing  the  name  and 
address  of.  the  person  residing  In  the  United  States  from  whom  he 
received  In  good  faith  the  article,  to  the  effect,  in  case  of  an  alleged 
violation  of  section  301  (a) .  that  such  article  is  not  adulterated  or 
misbranded,  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  designating  this  Act* 
or  to  the  effect.  In  case  of  an  alleged  violation  of  section  301  (d) , 
that  such  article  is  not  an  article  which  may  not.  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  404,  be  Introduced  Into  Interstate  commerce;  or 

(3)  for  having  violated  section  301  (a),  where  the  violation  exists 
because  the  article  is  adulterated  by  reason  of  containing  a  coal- 
tar  color  not  from  a  batch  certified  In  accordance  with  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  imder  this  Act,  if  such  person  estab- 
llahes  a  giutfanty  or  imdertaklng  signed  by,  and  containing  the 
p>m«»  and  address  of,  the  manufacturer  of  the  cotJ-tar  color,  to 
the  effect  that  such  color  was  from  a  batch  certified  in  accordance 
with  the  applicable  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  Act. 

BCIZUKE 

Sec.  804.  (a)  Any  article  of  food,  drug,  device,  or  cosmetic  that 
is  adulterated  or  misbranded  when  Introduced  into  or  while  in 
interstate  commerce,  or  which  may  not,  under  the  provisions  of 
8ecti(m  404,  be  introduced  into  Interstate  commerce,  shall  be  llaUe 
to  be  proceeded  against  while  in  interstate  commerce,  or  at  any 
time  thereafter,  on  Ubel  of  information  and  condemned  in  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which 
the  article  is  found :  Provided,  however.  That  no  libel  for  condemna- 
tion shall  be  instituted  tinder  this  Act,  for  any  alleged  misbrand- 
ing If  there  Is  pending  In  any  court  a  libel  for  condemnation 
proceeding  under  this  Act  based  upon  the  same  alleged  misbrand- 
ing, and  not  more  than  one  such  proceeding  shall  be  instituted 
If  no  such  proceeding  Is  so  pending,  except  that  such  limitations 
Shall  not  apply  (1)  when  such  misbranding  has  been  the  basis  of  a 
prior  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  In  a  criminal,  injunc- 
tion, or  libel  for  condemnation  proceeding  under  this  Act,  or  (2) 
when  the  Secretary  has  probable  cause  to  believe  that  the  mis- 
branded article  Is  dangerous  to  health  or  that  the  labeling  of  the 
misbranded  article  Is,  In  a  material  respect,  false,  misleading,  or 
ftatululent;  and  in  any  case  where  the  number  of  Ubel  for  con- 
demnation proceedings  is  limited  as  above  provided  the  proceeding 
pending  or  instituted  shall,  on  appUcation  of  the  claimant,  season- 
ably made,  be  removed  for  trial  to  any  district  In  a  State  contiguous 
to  the  State  of  the  claimant's  principal  place  of  business,  such 
district  to  be  sgreed  upon  by  stipulation  between  the  parties,  or. 
In  case  of  failure  to  so  stipulate  within  a  reasonable  time,  to  bo 
designated  by  the  court  to  which  the  application  was  made. 

(b)  The  artcle  shall  be  Uable  to  seizure  by  process  pursuaxit 
to  the  libel,  and  the  procedure  In  cases  under  this  sectlcm  shall 
conform,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  the  procedure  in  admiralty; 
except  that  on  demand  of  either  party  any  issue  of  fact  Joined 
in  any  s\ich  case  shaU  be  tried  by  Jury.  When  Ubel  for  c^- 
demnation  proceedings  under  this  section,   involving   the 
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Claimant  and  the  same  Issues  of  adulteration  or  mlsbrandtog.  are 
pending  in  two  or  more  Jurisdictions,  such  pending  proceedings, 
won  application  of  the  claimant  seasonably  made  to  the  court 
of  one  such  Jurisdiction,  may  be  consolidated  for  trial  by  order 
of  such  court  and  tried  in  (1)  any  district  selected  by  theclalin- 
ant  where  one  of  such  proceedings  is  pending;  or  (2)  a  district  in 
a  State  contiguous  to  the  State  of  the  claimant's  principal  place 
of  business,  such  district  to  be  agreed  upon  by  stipiUation  between 
the  oarties.  or.  In  case  of  failure  to  so  stlpvilate  within  a  reason- 
able time  to  be  designated  by  the  court  to  which  such  application 
was  made.  Such  order  of  consolidation  shaU  not  apply  so  as  to 
reoulre  the  removal  of  any  case  the  date  for  trial  of  which  has 
l^n  fixed  The  cotui;  granting  such  order  shall  give  prcanpt 
notification  thereof  to  the  other  coiirts  having  Jurisdiction  of  the 
cases  covered  thereby. ♦•^^ 

re)  The  court  at  any  time  after  seizure  up  to  a  reasonable  time 
before  trial  shall  by  order  aUow  any  party  to  a  cond«nnatlon  pro- 
ceeding, his  attorney  or  agent,  to  obtain  a  representative  «»mple 
oTthe  Mticle  seized,  and  as  regards  fresh  Irultaor  fresh  v^tf^es. 
a  true  copy  of  the  analysis  on  which  the  proceeding  Is  based  and 
the  Identifying  marks  or  numbers,  if  any.  of  the  packages  from 
which  the  samples  analyzed  were  obtained.        _.  ^        .      *,.,. 

(d)  Any  food,  drug,  device,  or  cosmetic  condemned  under  this 
section  ShaU,  after  entry  of  the  decree,  be  disposed  of  by  d»truc- 
SSn  or  Mile  as  the  court  may,  in  accordance  wlUi  tiie  provisions 
of  this  section,  direct;  and  the  proceeds  thereof,  ifjold  less  the. 
Sfal  costs  and  charges,  shaU  be  paid  into  the  "n^^ury  of  tiie 
SStedStotes;  but  inch  article  shall  not  be  sold  under  such 
dSS^  contraiV  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  the  laws  of  Uie 
J^SSiSon  to  which  sold:  Prorided.  -^^^^^^^l^^^^JJi,^  ^' 
Jaree  and  upon  Uie  payment  of  Uie  costs  of  such  proceedings  and 
S«  execution  of  a  good  and  sufficient  bond  conditioned  that  nich 
2^<S^2l  not  behold  or  disposed  of  conteaiy  to  Oie  provlriomi 
Sthls  act  or  the  laws  of  any  State  ^  J^}^  J^  7'^^^^^f' 
the  TOUrt  may  by  order  direct  that  such  article  be  deUvered  to 
the  ^nCT  thereof  to  be  destroyed  or  brought  Into  cwnpUanoe  with 
thS  provisions  of  this  act  under  tiie  supervision  of  an  officer  or 
emplo^  SSy  designated  by  the  Secretary,  and  the  expense  of 
JS^h  Sei^lon  shS\e  paid  by  tiie  party  obtaining  release  of  the 
ftrtiple  under  bond  Any  article  condemned  by  reason  of  its  being 
^'SSiSf whlSi  may  not,  undersectlon  404,  be  Introduced  into 
mteretate  commerce.  shaU  be  disposed  of  by  dMtruction 

re?  When  a  decree  of  condemnation  Is  entered  against  the 
article  court  costs  and  fees,  and  storage  and  other  proper  ex- 
JSSS:  SS^be  awarded  against  tiie  person.  If  any.  intervening 

"(?)*'S*Se°L2y^oval!for  trial  of  any  case  as  provided  by 

^?lTTOe  cfert'^of^  ttiTcourt  from  which  removal  is  made  sh^l 
nromotiy  transmit  to  the  court  hi  which  the  case  Is  to  be  tried 
JJT  re^coJdTto^e  case  necessary  in  order  tiiat  such  court  may 

"(S'^^e'^c^"^  Which  such  case  was  removed  shall  have 
the  powere  and  be  subject  to  the  duties,  for  purposes  of  such 
JaSe  wh5i  the  court  from  which  removal  '^niade  would 
Sl^e  hSl.  or  to  which  such  court  would  have  been  subject,  if 
such  case  had  not  been  removed. 

HSAazNO  Bsroax  kipobt  of  cazunfAi.  violatiok 
Sbc  305.  Before  any  violation  of  this  act  is  reported  to  any 
United  States  attorney  for  institution  of  a  crhnlnal  preceding. 
SS^rson  against  whom  such  proceeding  is  ~«^^P>*j2l,t^iS 
be  given  apTroprlate  notice  and  an  opportunity  to  present  hta 
views,  elth«  o?aUy  or  in  writing,  wltii  regard  to  such  con- 
templated proceeding. 

BTPO»T   OP  mWOa  VTOLATIOMS 

Sxc.  306.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as^  «^"|^ 
the  Secretary  to  report  for  prosecution,  or  for  the  Inrtltutlon 
of  libel  or  injimctlon  proceedings,  minor  violations  of  this  act 
whenever  he  believes  that  the  public  Interest  will  be  adequately 
served  by  a  suitable  written  notice  or  warning.  

PBOCKTDINGS   IN   VAUZ  OF   UWrTKD  STATES;    PBOVISION  AS  TO  SUBFKKAS 

Sbc  307.  All  such  proceedings  for  the  enforcement,  or  to  re- 
strain violations,  of  this  act  shall  be  by  and  in  the  nwoe  of 
the  United  States.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
876  of  the  Revised  SUtutes,  subpenas  for  witnesses  ^jjo  are 
required  to  attend  a  court  of  the  United  SUtes,  In  any  district, 
may  run  Into  any  other  district  In  any  such  proceeding. 

Chaftxb  IV— Pood 

PKFtNlllOWS  AlfO  STAlfDABOS  FOX  FOOD 

SBcnoM  401.  Whenever  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretarysu^ 
action  will  promote  honesty  and  fair  dealing  In  the  Intwrert  of 
consumers,  he  shaU  promiUgate  regxUatlons  fixing  and  establishing 
for  any  food  ot  class  of  food  a  reasonable  definition  and  standard 
of  identity,  a  reasonable  standard  of  quality,  and/or  rewonable 
standards  of  fill  of  container:  Provided,  That  no  standard  of 
quality  shall  be  established  for  fresh  fruits  or  fresh  vegetable 
and  no  definition  and  sUndard  of  identity  shall  be  wtabUshed 
for  fresh  apples,  fresh  pears,  or  dried  fruits.  !»  Prescribing  any 
standard  of  fill  of  container,  the  Secretary  shaU  8*'«  d}»*_«*^ 
sideration  to  the  natural  shrinkage  in  storage  and  in  ti«nsit  of 
fresh  natural  food  and  to  need  for  the  necMsary  Pf<^^,_^ 
protective  material.  In  the  prescribing  of  any  standard  of  quaUtr 
for  any  canned  fruit  or  canned  vegetable,  consideration  shau 


be  given  and  due  aUowanoe  made  for  the  differing  charaotertotKa 
of  the  several  varieties  of  such  fruit  or  vegetable.  ^  P'**^^"}^ 
a  definition  and  standard  of  identity  for  any  food  or  cIms  of  food 
in  which  optional  ingredients  are  permitted,  the  Secretary  sn^i, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  honesty  and  fair  dealing  to  the 
interest  of  consumera.  designate  the  optional  ingredients  ^^ 
shall  be  named  on  the  label.  Any  definition  and  standard  of 
Identity  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  citrus  fruit  shaU  relate 
only  to  maturity  and  to  the  effects  of  freezing. 

ADUliTKBATXD   POOD 

8k.  402.  A  food  ShaU  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated— 
(a)  (1)  If  it  bean  or  contains  any  poisonous  or  deleterious 
substance  which  may  render  It  Injurious  to  health:  but  In  case 
the  substance  Is  not  an  added  substance  such  food  ahaU  not 
be  considered  adulterated  under  this  clause  If  the  qxiantity  of 
such  substance  in  such  food  does  not  ordlnarUy  render  it  In- 
Juriotis  to  health:  or  (2)  If  It  beare  or  contains  any  added  polson- 
oxis  or  added  deleterious  substance  which  may  render  it  In- 
jurious to  health,  ot  which  Is  xmsafe  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 406;  or  (3)  if  it  consists  in  whole  or  in  part  of  any  filthy, 
putrid,  or  deccnnposed  substance,  or  If  it  Is  otherwise  \infit  for 
food;  as  (4)  if  it  has  been  prepared,  packed,  or  held  under  in- 
sanitary conditions  whereby  it  may  have  beccMne  contaminated 
with  filth,  or  whereby  it  may  have  been  rendered  injurious  to 
health;  or  (6)  if  it  is,  in  whole  or  In  part,  the  product  of  a  diseased 
animal  or  of  an  animal  which  has  died  otherwise  than  by 
slaughter;  or  (6)  if  Its  container  is  composed.  In  whole  or  in 
part,  of  any  poisonous  or  deleterious  substance  which  may  render 
the  contents  Injurious  to  health. 

(b)  (1)  If  any  valuable  constituent  has  been  in  whole  or  in 
part  omitted  or  abstracted  therefrom:  or  (2)  If  any  substance  has 
been  substituted  whoUy  or  In  part  therefor;  or  (3)  If  damage  or 
Inferiority  has  been  concealed  in  any  manner:  or  (*)  ^Jjaj  ««>- 
stance  has  been  added  thereto  or  mixed  or  packed  therewith  so  as 
to  increase  Its  bulk  or  weight,  or  reduce  its  quaUty  or  strength,  or 
make  it  appear  better  or  of  greater  value  than  it  is.  

(c)  If  It  bears  or  contains  a  coal-tar  color  other  than  one  from 
a  batch  that  has  been  certified  in  accordance  with  regulations  m 
provided  by  section  406:  Provided,  That  this  paragraph  shall  not 
apply  to  citrus  fruit  bearing  or  contaUilng  a  coal-tar  color  If 
application  for  Ustlng  of  such  color  has  been  made  undg  this  act 
and  such  appUcatKm  has  not  been  acted  on  by  the  Seeretary,  tt 
such  color  was  commonly  used  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  act 
for  the  purpose  of  coloring  citrus  fruit.  

(d)  If  It  is  confectionery  or  ice  cream,  and  it  beare  or  contains 
any  alcohcd,  rertnous  glaae,  or  nonnutritive  article  or  substance 
except  harmless  coloring,  harmless  fiavoring.  natural  gum.  and 
pectin:  Provided,  That  this  paragraph  shaU  not  apply  to  any  con- 
f^lonery  or  ice  cream  by  reason  o'ltofontoOningtaeethaJ  one- 
half  of  1  percent  by  volume  of  alcohol  derived  sdldy  from  ttie  use 
of  flavoring  extracts,  or  to  any  chewing  gum  byreastm  of  Its  con- 
taining harmless  nwanutritive  masticatory  substances. 


Sac  403.  A  food  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded — 

(a)  If  its  labeling  Is  false  or  misleading  In  any  particular. 

(b)  M  it  is  ottered  tor  sale  xinder  the  name  <rf  another  food. 

(c)  n  It  is  an  imitation  of  another  food,  unless  iU  label  ,bean. 
In  type  of  uniform  size  and  prominence,  the  word  "ImlUtion  and. 
hnmedlately  thereafter,  the  name  of  the  food  toltated.       .     ^. 

(d)  n  its  container  is  so  made,  formed,  or  flUed  as  to  be  mis- 
re)  it  in  package  form  unless  It  bean  a  label  conUlnlng  (1) 

the  name  and  place  of  bualness  of  the  manufacturer.  Pjckw-.  or 
distributor;  and  (2)  an  accurate  statement  of  the  quantity  of  tbe 
contents  In  terms  of  weight,  measure,  or  numerical  <x»mt:  Pro- 
vided, That  under  clause  (2)  of  this  paragraph  re^onable  varia- 
tions ShaU  be  permitted,  and  exemptions  as  to  small  packages  shall 
be  established,  by  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sectetaiy. 

(f)  If  any  word.  sUtement.  cm:  other  information  required  by  or 
under  authority  of  this  act  to  appear  on  the  label  or  labdmg  la 
not  prominently  placed  thereon  with  such  conspicuousness  (as 
compared  with  other  words,  statements,  designs,  or  devices,  to  the 
labeUmr)  and  in  such  terms  as  to  render  it  lUcely  to  be  re^  and 
uSwstood  by  tiie  ordinary  Individual  under  customary  conditions 

°^ (STu^ ^rporSi  to  be  or  Is  represented  as  a  food  f«3r  which 
a  definition  and  standard  of  Identity  has  been  prescribed  by  regu- 
lationTas  provided  by  section  401.  (1)  unless  It  conforms  to  su^ 
dSStion  ^d  stimdird.  and  (2)  its  label  bean  ti»e  name  of  tiie 
^  specified  to  ttie  definition  and  standard,  and.  to»«^  "-.W 
be  reauiied  by  such  regulations,  the  common  names  of  op^on^ 
ingr^ents   (other  than  spices,  flavoring,  and  coloring)   present 

In  such  food.  .    . 

rh)  If  It  purports  to  be  or  Is  represented  as —  ^ 

il)  A  food  for  which  a  standard  of  quality  has  been  prescribed 
bv  reoulations  as  provided  by  section  401.  and  its  quaUty  faUs 
Slow^h  standard,  unless  Its  labd  bean.  fjr^^.Pf^,^ 
form  as  such  regtUattons  specify,  a  statement  that  It  falls  below 

^m  a  food  for  which  a  standard  or  standards  of  m  of  OMi- 
tatoer  have  been  prescribed  by  regulations  ss  provided  by  ■"ctton 
iSi  and  it  f aUs  below  the  standard  of  fiU  of  container  appUcable 
thereto,  unless  its  label  bean,  to  such  manner  and  form  assudh 
re^tions  specify,  a  statement  tiiat  It  faUs  below  such  stuidanL 
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(1)  If  It  !•  not  subject  to  the  provtakms  of  pangraph  (g)  of 
this  aecUon  unless  Its  I*bel  bean  (1)  tbe  cocnmon  or  usual  name 
"W  the  food.  If  any  there  be.  and  (2)  In  case  It  la  fabricated  frwn 
twa  or  more  ingredients,  the  common  or  usual  name  of  each  such 
incredtent;  except  that  vices.  OaTorlngs.  and  colorliiga.  other  than 
those  sold  as  such,  may  be  designated  as  qdces,  flaniringB,  and 
ot^orlngs  without  naming  each:  Proofclerf.  That,  to  the  extent  thM 
CTmpn>«/^«  with  the  rsqulremrats  of  clause  (2)  at  this  paragraph 
te  imDracticable.  or  remits  in  decqttKm  or  unfair  competitlcm, 
exemptions  shaU  be  established  by  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary.  Such  cUuse  (2)  shdl  not  i^ply  to  any  proprietary 
food  the  ingredients  of  which  have  been  fully  and  oorrecUy  dis- 
doaed  to  the  Secretary,  if  compUanee  with  such  clause  would  give 
to  compettton  infWmatloii  they  could  not  otherwise  obtain. 

(J)  Iflt  parporta  to  be  or  is  represented  for  special  dietary  uses. 
^CM  its  label  bean  soeh  informatlan  oooiceming  its  vitamin. 
minenl.  and  other  dietary  properties  as  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be.  and  by  regulations  prescribes  as.  necessary  in  order  fully 
to  inform  purchasers  as  to  its  Tatue  for  such  uses. 

(k)  If  It  bean  or  contains  any  artificial  llaToring.  artificial 
ocdoring.  or  chemical  preserratlTe,  unless  it  bean  labeling  sUtlng 
that  fact:  Provided.  Tbat  to  the  extent  that  compliance  with  the 
lequiremento  of  this  paragraph  is  impraeUcable.  exemptions  shaOl 
be  established  by  regulations  joomulgated  by  the  Secretary.  The 
prorislons  of  this  paragrivh  with  respect  to  artificial  coloring 
Stall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  butter,  cheeee.  or  ice  cream. 

(1)  If  it  Is  a  dlstmed  Uquor.  or  if  it  is  a  beverage  containing 
any  distilled  Uquor.  unless  iU  label  states  (1)  the  percentage  by 
volume  of  alcohol  therein;  (3)  in  case  it  contains  two  or  raore 
alcoholic  beverages,  the  percentage  by  volume  of  each  distilled 
Uquor  present  and  whether  the  original  source  or  soiirces  from 
which  each  is  derived  Is  grain,  sugarcane,  or  other  raw  mate- 
rial: (S)  in  case  of  any  kind  of  whisky  stored  in  wood,  or  any 
mixtun  of  whiskies  ct  which  one  or  more  has  been  stored  in 
wood  the  length  of  time,  if  any.  each  such  whisky  has  been  so 
■tond  and  the  percentage  by  volume  of  each  such  whisky  in 
such  mixture;  and  (4)  in  the  case  of  any  mixture  of  any  kind 
of  whisky  or  whiskies  with  neutral  q)iritB.  the  length  of  time, 
if  any  each  such  whisky  has  been  stored  In  wood,  the  percentage 
by  volume  of  each  such  whisky,  and  the  percentage  by  voltune 
of  neutral  spirits:  Provided,  That  the  provlsiona  of  this  para- 
graph shaU  not  apply  Insofar  as  they  impoee  any  requirement 
hnpoeed  by  or  tinder  authwlty  of  the  Federal  Alcohol  Administra- 
tion Act.  ^  . 
(m)  If  It  purports  to  be  whisky,  or  if  It  Is  represented  as 
«hl^y"  or  ••whiskey"  (with  or  without  qualifying  words)  and 
It  (^italns  alcohol  derived  from  any  source  other  than  grain. 

comxob 


Sk.  404.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  after  Investigation 
^s*t  the  distribution  in  interstate  commerce  of  any  class  of 
food  may.  by  reason  of  contamination  with  micro-organisms 
dixring  the  manufacture,  processing,  or  packing  thereof  in  any 
locality,  be  injurious  to  health,  and  that  such  inJuriouB  natvire 
cazmot  be  adeqxiately  determined  after  such  articles  have  en- 
tered Interstate  commerce,  he  then,  and  in  such  case  only.  shaU 
promulgate  regiilatlons  providing  for  the  Issuance,  to  manufac- 
tuieis,  uiocBMorn.  or  packen  of  such  class  of  food  in  such  lo- 
eallty,  of  permits  to  which  shall  be  attached  such  conditions 
governing  the  manufacture,  processing,  <xr  packing  of  such  class 
of  food,  for  such  temporsry  period  of  time,  as  may  be  necessary 
to  protect  the  public  health;  and  after  the  effective  date  erf 
such  regulations,  and  during  such  temporary  period,  no  person 
shall  IntRMluce  or  deliver  for  introduction  into  interstate  com- 
mercs  any  such  food,  manufactured,  processed,  or  packed  by  any 
such  manufacturer,  processor,  or  packer  unless  such  manu- 
facturer, processor,  or  packer  holds  a  permit  lasxied  by  the 
Secretary  as  provided  by  such  regulations 


(b)  TiM  Secretary  is  authorised  to  suspend  tmmedtetely^ upon 
notice  any  permit  tasued  ^.      --^- 


»,..w«  -«, un*!r  authority  of  this  section  If  It  is 

found  that  any  of  the  conditions  of  the  permit  have  been  violated. 
TlM  bolder  of  a  permit  so  suqiended  shall  be  privileged  at  any 
time  to  spiriy  for  the  reinstatement  of  such  permit,  and  the  Secre- 
tary ShaU  immediate  after  prompt  hearing  and  an  Inspectloa  of 
the  establtahment,  lelnstste  such  permit  if  It  Is  found  that  ade- 
quate measures  have  been  taken  to  comply  with  and  maintain  the 
conditions  of  the  permit,  as  orlginaUy  issued  or  as  amended. 

(e)  Any  <tfoer  or  employee  duly  designated  by  the  Secretary 
shall  have  aooess  to  any  factory  or  establlahnvrnt.  the  operator  of 
iriiieh  holds  a  permit  from  the  Secretary,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining irtwthsr  or  not  the  eondltlona  of  the  permit  an  being 
complied  with,  and  denial  of  access  for  g^  Inspection  ■»»^be 
ground  for  suspension  of  the  permit  uaMl  iIKh  aocesa  is  freely 
given  by  the  operator. 


■PM,.  405.  Tbe  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regulations  exenqrtlng 
ftom  any  labeling  requhrement  of  this  act  (IV  small  open  con- 
talnen  of  fresh  fruits  and  fresh  vegetables  add  (2)  food  which 
js,  in  accordance  with  the  ivactloe  of  the  trade,  to  be  processed, 
labeled.  <v  repacked  in  substantial  quantities  at  establishments 
other  than  those  where  originally  processed  or  packed,  on  condi- 
tton  that  such  food  is  not  adulterated  or  mlsbranded  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act  upon  removal  from  such  processing,  labeling. 
or  repaying  establishment. 

roooMoua  m  aasinxirts  xw  rooo  axs  emmcaxxov 

or  COAL-TAB  COIiOSS  FOB  VOOO 

406.  (a)  Any  poisonous  or  deleterious  substance  added  to 
any  food.  sBoq>t  when  such  substance  Is  required  in  tbe  pxoduo- 


Uon  thereof  or  cannot  be  avoided  by  good  manufacturing  pn«- 
So?sSSbe  deemed  to  be  unsafe  for  purposes  of  theappUcatiou 
S  dSSe  (2)  of  section  402  (a):  but  when  such  substance  is  so 
reqSed  or  cannot  be  so  avoided,  the  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
ISulatlons  limiting  the  quanUty  therein  or  f"*°?.^°f^  «: 
t^t  as  he  finds  necessary  for  the  protecUon  of  pjihllc  MVi.  and 
any  quanU^  exceeding  the  Umits  so  fixed  shaU  also  ^  dwmed 
to  be  unsaf7for  purposes  of  the  application  of  clsuae  (2)  of  sec- 
ttor402(a).  WhiinTch  a  regulation  Is  In  effectUmlttag  the 
ouanUty  ot  any  such  substance  in  the  case  of  any  food,  such  food 
SS?  not,  by  ^ason  of  bearing  or  <»ntalnlng  any  added  amount 
ofsuSi  substance,  be  considered  to  be  adulterated  within  the 
meSS  ^clause  (1)  of  section  402  (a).  In  determining  the 
SSS  S  such  added  substance  to  be  tolerated  In  or  on  differ- 
?nt  Nicies  of  food  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into  account  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  use  of  such  substance  U  requhred  «  «a?ot 
be  avoided  In  the  production  of  each  such  article,  and  ths  other 
ways  to^ch  the  wnsumer  may  be  affected  by  the  same  or  other 
poisonous  or  deleterious  substances. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regulaUons  providing  for 
the  listing  of  coal-tar  colors  which  are  harmless  and  suitable  for 
use  \ntw)d  and  for  the  certification  of  batohes  of  such  oolota, 
with  or  without  harmless  dlliients. 

Chafteb  V — Dauos  anb  Dxvicsa 

AI>XJI.TKaATXD    DBTTOS    AND    DBVICBS 

Sbction  601.  A  drug  or  device  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulteratedr- 

(a)  (1)  If  It  consists  In  whole  or  In  part  of  any  filthy,  pufarld. 
or  decomposed  substance;  or  (2)  If  It  has  been  prepared^acked. 
or  held  under  Insanitary  conditions  whereby  It  may  have  been  con- 
taminated with  filth,  or  whereby  It  may  have  been  rendered  in- 
jurious to  health;  or  (S)  If  It  Is  a  drug  and  Its  container  is  com- 
^^,  in  whole  OT  in  pari^.  of  any  poisonous  or  deleterious  sub- 
stimce  which  may  render  the  contents  Injurious  to  health;  or  (4) 
If  It  is  a  drug  and  It  bears  or  contains,  for  purposes  of  coloring  only, 
a  coal-tar  color  other  than  one  from  a  batoh  that  has  been  oertlfied 
in  accordance  with  regulations  as  provided  by  section  504. 

(b)  If  It  purports  to  be  or  is  represented  as  a  drxig  the  name 
of  which  is  recognized  in  an  official  compendium,  and  its  strength 
dlffere  from,  or  its  quality  or  purity  falls  below,  the  standard  set 
forth  In  such  compendivun.    Such  determinaUon  as  to  steength, 
quality,  or  piirlty  shall  be  made  In  accordance  with  the  teste  or 
methods  of  assay  set  forth  In  such  compendium,  except  that  when- 
ever tests  or  methods  of  assay  have  not  been  prescribed  In  such 
compendliun,  or  such  tests  or  methods  of  assay  as  are  prescribed 
are   in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  Insufficient  for  the  making 
of  such  determination,  the  Secretary  shaU  bring  such  fact  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  appropriate  body  charged  with  the  revision  of  such 
compendium,  and  If  such  body  falls  within  a  reasonable  time  to 
pr^ribe  tests  or  methods  of  assay  which.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary,  are  sufficient  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  then  the 
Secretary  shall  promulgate  regulations  prescribing  appropriate  tests 
or  methods  of  assay  In  accordance  with  which  such  determina- 
tion as  to  strength,  quality,  or  purity  shaU  be  made.     No  drug 
defined  In  an  official  compendium  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulter- 
ated vmder  this  paragraph  because  It  differs  from  the  standard 
of  strength  therefor  set  forth  in  such  compendlxim.  if  Its  difference 
in   strength  from  such  standard   is  plainly  stated  on  its   label. 
Whenever  a  drug  is  recognized  In  both  the  United  States  Pharma- 
eopoeia  and  the  Homoeopathic  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States 
It   shall  be   subject   to   the   requirements   of   the    United   SUtes 
Pharmacopoeia   uiUess   it   is   labeled    and   offered   for   sale    as    a 
homoeopathic  drug,  in  which  case  It  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Homoeopathic  FharmacopoBla  of  the  United  States  and 
not  to  those  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia. 

(c)  If  It  Is  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (b)  of 
this  section  and  Its  Identity  or  strength  differs  from,  or  its  piulty 
or  quality  falls  below,  that  which  it  pxirporte  or  Is  represented  to 


(d)  If  it  is  a  drug  and  any  substance  has  been  (1)  mixed  or 
packed  therewith  so  as  to  reduce  its  quality  or  strength  or  (8) 
substituted  wholly  or  in  part  therefor. 

(e)  If  it  Is  dangerous  to  health  when  used  in  the  dosage,  or 
with  the  frequency  or  duration  prescrit>ed,  recommended,  or  sug- 
gested in  the  labeling  thereof. 

KISBSANDEO   DBXTGS    Ain>    DCVICBS 

Sbc.  602.  A  drug  or  device  shall  be  deemed  to  be  mlsbrande*— 

(a)  If  its  labeling  Is  false  or  misleading  in  any  particular. 

(b)  If  In  package  form  unless  it  bears  a  label  containing  (1) 
the  name  and  place  of  business  of  the  manufacturer,  packer,  or 
distributor;  and  (2)  an  accurate  statement  of  the  quantity  of 
the  contents  In  terms  of  weight,  measiue.  or  numerical  count: 
Prooided.  That  under  clause  (2)  of  this  paragraph  reasonable 
variations  shall  be  permitted,  and  exemptions  as  to  small  packages 
shall  be  established,  by  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  If  any  word,  statement,  or  other  information  required  by 
or  under  authority  of  this  Act  to  appear  on  the  label  or  labeling 
is  not  prominently  placed  thereon  with  such  consplcuousneas  (as 
compared  with  other  words,  statements,  designs,  or  devices,  In 
the  labeling)  and  in  such  terms  as  to  render  It  likely  to  be  read 
and  understood  by  the  ordinary  Individual  under  customary  con- 
ditions of  piirchase  and  use. 

(d)  If  it  is  for  use  by  man  and  contains  any  quantity  of  alpha 
eocaine.  barbituric  acid,  beta-eucalne.  bromal.  cannabis,  car- 
bnonal.  chloral,  coca,  cocaine,  codeine,  heroin,  marihuana,  mor- 
phine, opium,  paraldehyde,  peyote,  sulphon-methane,  or  any 
substance  chemically  derived  therefrom,  which  derivative  has 
been  by  the  Secretary,  after  Investigation,  found  to  hs  Bnd  by 
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reeulatlons  designated  as,  habit  forming,  and  its  label  falls  to 
iSir  the  name  and  quantity  or  proportion  of  such  substance  or 
derivative  and  In  Juxtaposition  therewith  the  statoment  "Wam- 
inif — ^May  be  habit  forming."  ,     ^ 

(e)  If  It  is  a  drug  and  is  not  designated  solely  by  a  name 
recocniaed  in  an  official  compendium  and  Its  label  falls  to  b^ 
(iTthe  common  or  usual  name  of  the  drug,  if  such  there  be; 
or  r2)  in  case  it  Is  fabricated  from  two  or  more  ingredients,  the 
common  or  usual  name  of  each  active  ingredient^ndudlng  the 
Quantity,  kind,  and  proportion  of  any  alcohol:  Prorided.  That  to 
the  extent  that  compUance  with  the  reqviirements  of  clause  (2) 
of  this  naragraph  Is  Impracticable,  exemptions  shall  be  established 
bv  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary.  Such  clause  (2) 
shallnot  (except  the  requirements  as  to  alcohol)  apply  to  any 
Sug  5ie  ingredients  of  which  are  fully  and  correcUy  disclosed  to 

*^ff)^U^*^"lts  labeling  bean  (1)  adequate  directions  for  use; 
and  (2)  such  warnings  against  use  in  those  pathological  <»ndl- 
tions  or  by  chUdren  where  Its  xiae  may  be  dangerous  to  health.  t>r 
aealnst  unsafe  dosage  or  methods  or  duration  of  administration  or 
application.  In  such  manner  and  form,  as  the  Secretary  finds 
n??e««ry  for  the  protection  of  usen  and  by  regulations  pre- 
scribes- Provided.  That  where  any  requh^mcnt  of  clause  (1)  of 
this  paragraph,  as  appUed  to  any  drug  or  devicejs  not  necessary 
foTthe  prot^tlon  of  the  public  health,  the  Secretary  i^  pro- 
mulgate regulations  exempting  such  drug  or  device  from  such 

requirement.  ^^^^^  to  be  a  drug  the  name  of  which  to  recog- 
nizwl  in  an  offlcli  compendium,  unless  it  Is  packaged  and  labeled 
..M  prescribed  therein.  Whenever  a  drug  is  recognlBed  In  both  the 
United  States  Pharmacopaia  and  the  Homoeopathic  Pharma- 
SSSa  of  toe  Unlted8t«?t«i.  it  shall  be  subject  to  the  requJre- 
mrots  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  with  respect  to  pack- 
^ing  and  labeling  unless  it  is  labeled  and  offered  for  sale  as  a 
bSmaopathic  drug,  in  which  case  It  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
vtetoS  of  the  HoSioeopathic  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  United  States, 
and  not  to  those  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia, 

(h>  M  it  has  been  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  a  drug  liable 
to  deterioration,  unless  It  Is  packaged  In  such  form  and  maimer, 
and  Its  label  bean  a  statement  of  such  precautions,  as  the  Sec- 
retarv  shall  by  regvUaUons  require  as  necessary  for  the  protection 
Tf  thelJiiu/  ^t^.  No  ^ch  regulation  shaU  be  "tf  bll^ 
for  anv  drug  recognized  In  an  official  compendium  imtU  the  Sec- 
retary shall  have  informed  the  appropriate  body  charged  with 
the  revision  of  such  compendivun  of  the  need  for  such  packaghig 
OT  lablltog  r^iSemente  and  such  body  shall  have  failed  within 
a  reasonable  time  to  prescribe  such  requiremente.  ^„^^ 

i\\  (l\  If  it  is  a  dnxg  and  its  conUiner  Is  so  made,  formed, 
or  flUed  as  to  be  misleading:  or  (2)  if  it  is  an  Imltotlon  of  another 
Si^  OT  (3)  IX  It  la  offered  for  sale  under  the  name  of  another 

^^^'  xXXICFTIOltS  nf  CASX  or   DBTTOS  AHD  DBVICES 

Sec  603.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  hereby  directed  to  promulgate 
reSStlons  exempting  from  any  labeling  or  packagtag  reqUlre- 
SfSt  of  this  act  drugs  and  devices  which  »«•  °  "^^^^^ J^*? 
the  practice  of  the  trade,  to  be  processed,  labeled,  or  repacked  to 
substantial  quantities  at  establishments  other  than  those  whwe 
orSnSly  processed  or  packed,  on  condition  that  such  drugs  and 
Sevlcef  L^  noTiSiltereted  or  mlsbranded  ^«»«  ^^£f,  P«>'^*°^ 
of  this  act  upon  removal  from  such  processing,  labeling,  or  re- 

^'^Sri'SirS^SLd  on  a  Written  prescription  aignedby  » 
Dhvsiclan  dentist  or  veterinarian  (except  a  drug  dispensed  In 
S?c  cSuS^  of  the  conduct  of  a  business  of  dispensing  drugs  pur- 

"Tf  ScnS?;!?iS."JSJl^t'^?r  v^torinarian  is  licen«.d  by  law 

^^(rs^criSrSer'a  ti£l  containing  the  name  ajj  Pjf^-^ 
bmlness  of  thi  dispenser,  the  serial  number  .»nd  d»te  of  such 
prescription,    and    the    name    of    such    physician,    dentist,    or 

S^'i^t^rom  the  requirements  of  section  502  (b)  and  (^. 
aJd  an  cLi  such  preKTlption  is  marked  by  the  writer  thereof 
1?  not  re^We  or  Its  remiing  is  prohibited  by  law)   of  section 

502   (d). 

ccrnncATioN  or  coal-tab  colobs  tob  dbttgs 
s«r  R04  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regulations  providing 
fofuie  miing  of^^teJ  cSSrs  which  are  harmless  and  suitable 
ill  u«  SSSgS  fS?^ir^  of  coloring  only  «^d  f or  the  certlfl- 
catloS^  S  ^SSies  St  Such  colon,  with  or  without  harmless 
diluents.  ,„     _      ___,_^ 

ChAFTXB   VI — COSMXTICS 
aOTn.TKBATBD  COSMXTICS 

which  bean  the  following  legend  oopi^jtojou^y  dU^^ 
eyelash  dyes  or  eyebrow  dyes. 


(b)  If  it  consists  in  whole  or  to  part  of  any  filthy,  putrid, 
or  decomposed  substance.  i«-.«it-rr 

(c)  If  Ithas  been  prepared,  packed,  or  held  under  tofjnJW 
conditions  whereby  It  may  have  become  contaminated  with  filth, 
or  whereby  It  may  have  been  rendered  tojurious  to  hefdth. 

(d)  If  Its  container  Is  composed,  to  whole  or  to  part,  of  any 
poisonous  or  deleterious  substance  which  may  render  the  con- 
tents tojurious  to  health.  ^  .  ,  ._. 

(e)  If  it  is  not  a  hair  dye  and  it  bean  or  contains  a  <»^-t« 
color  other  than  one  from  a  batoh  that  has  been  oertlfled  in 
accordance  with  regxilations  as  provided  by  section  604. 

KISBBANDED   COSMETICS 

Sec  602   A  cosmetic  shall  be  deemed  to  be  mlsbranded — 
(a)"lf  ite  labeltog  Is  false  or  mlsleadtog  to  any  particiilar. 

(b)  If  in  package  form  unless  it  bean  a  label  containing  (X) 
the  name  and  place  of  bustoess  of  the  manufacturer.  Pfcker  or 
distributor;  and  (2)  an  accurate  statement  of  the  quantity  of  the 
contents  to  terms  of  weight,  measure,  or  numerical  count:  Pro- 
vided That  under  claxise  (2)  of  this  paragraph  reasonable  varto- 
tlons' shall  be  permitted,  and  exemptions  as  to  «naU  packages 
BhaU  be  established,  by  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  If  any  word,  stotement.  or  other  information  required  by  or 
under  authority  of  this  act  to  appear  on  the  label  or  labeltog  is 
not  promtoently  placed  thereon  with  such  con^icuousness  (as 
compared  with  other  words,  statements,  designs  or  devlces^n 
the  labeltog)  and  to  such  terms  as  to  render  it  likely  to  be  read 
and  underetood  by  the  ordinary  todividual  under  customary  con- 
ditions of  pxuchase  and  use.  »    w^  ^i-_ 

(d)  If  its  contatoer  is  so  made,  formed,  or  flUed  as  to  be  mis- 
leading.   

BXGTJIATIONS    MAKUTO    XXSMFnon 

Sec  608.  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  reguUtlons  ««nP«^ 
from  any  labeling  requirement  of  this  act  «^»tics  whig  are, 
in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  trade,  to  be  prooMsed. 
Sbeled.  or  repacked  to  substantial  quantities  at  estabUshments 
Sher  than  th^  where  origlnaUy  processed  or  P*f*^' ^"^^^ 
?ion  that  such  cosmetics  are  not  adulterated  or  n^brandedimder 
the  provisions  of  this  act  upon  removal  from  such  processing, 
labeling,  or  repacking  establishment.  _ 

CEBTIFICATION  OF  COAL-TAB  COLOBS  FOB  COSMKTICB 

Sec  604.  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regulations  provldtog 
foTthe  listing  of  coal-tar  colon  which  are  barmlws  and  aultaWs 
fZ  Se  tololmetlcs  and  for  the  certification  of  batches  of  such 
colon,  with  or  without  harmless  diluente. 

CHAPTEB   Vn— GENXBAI.   ADMIKISTBATIVB   PBOVXSIOMS 
BBGT7IATIONS  AKD  HSABZNG8 

SBCTION  701.  (a)  The  authority  to  Promulgate  r^sulati^for  tbe 
client  enforcement  of  this  act.  except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  section,  la  hereby  vested  m  the  Secretary.  

(h)TheeSa^taxj  at  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cultiire  shall  jototly  prescribe  regulations  for  the  efficient  eMfroe- 
menHflSe^provlsto^  of  section  801.  except  -fotherwUie  provide 
therein.  Sudh  regulations  shall  be  promulgated  to  ^ffh  mann« 
and  take  effect  at  such  time,  after  due  notice,  as  the  Secretary 

^'(TH'^^'^SSSS^'requlred  by  this  i^  shaU  be  ^. 
ducted  by  the  Secretary  or  such  officer  or  employee  as  he  may 

*'t<ir^/°deto1tSS^i  standards  of  Identity  P^'mulg.ted  to 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  shaU  be  effective  for 
STJu^Se.^  the  eSorcement  of  this  act.  ,«»^«^^*5^  ~2 
defliiti^nTand  standards  as  may  be  ~?tatoed  too«ier  Uws  of 
the  United  States  and  regulations  promulgated  tbereu^. 

(e)  Before  promulgating  any  regulation  P9?^^P*^.Jf  '^ 
tlon  401;  403  (J):  404  (a);  406  (a)  or  (b):  ^1  (^)j8°L<J^  £!; 
exclusive  of  the  proviso  contained  therein,  or  (h):  604;  or  604.  tee 
SS^  ShaU  ^ve  appropriate  ^o««»  °' «»?  P^^PJ^i^S^lJ  £* 
time  and  place  for  a  public  hearing  to  be  held  thereon  not  less 
S  30  dS^after  the  date  of  mich  notice.  The  -r^ttp^f 
nromulgated  shaU  become  effective  on  a  date  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
SS?  wtocTdate  shall  not  be  prior  to  90  days  •'t«rlts  prom^- 
Slon  Such  regulation  may  be  amended  or  "pealed  to  the 
!S2  iianner  as  U  provided  for  ite  adoption;  except  that  (1)  to 
^dS^  a  regula^n  amending  or  repealing  any  such  regula- 
tion ^eSecretoryTto  such  extent  as  he  deems   necessary  to 

oMer  to  p^v^nTundue  hardship.  ^7  d^^^S«»  *5«  '^SSl 
Srovlslons  regarding  notice,  hearing,  or  tbe  ttix»<rftrictog  effect 
Sf  reeulatloM.  and  (2)  pubUc  hearing  on  regulations  jmder  sec- 
JforSi  (S^nly  be  hdd  withto  a  reasonable  time  irftw  notice 
*l?^Jtlr  J*i  ttw,  8«!retarv  may  fix  the  effecUve  date  of  such 
SSSuo^  at  iy^SStbHtoie  after  promulgation  therjjrf^ 

STl^S;^  iSJstry  may  request  JSf„  ^TS^SJ^TSSS 
under  this  subsection  a  new  regulation  or  to  am^dw  regSf 
Inv  mnSatlon  so  promulgated,  to  which  event  the  BecteW  ahaU. 
Kto^  Judgment  sufficient  reason  appean  for  so  dotog.  take 

^m  '^en^r  the  Secretary,  acting  «^^««»«  P^^^SSS^ 
8ub«cUon  (e),  promulgates,  amends,  or  repeids  •ay  ,"fS^*»«» 
S?  d^ldS  not  t6  promulgate^am«id^or  repejal  a  wto^  he 
Sail  publish  a  complete  statement  of  the  facts  yP<«  ^"«»~ 
5?»ed  to  support  of  his  action  or  decision  not  to  act.  A  true 
Spf  <i  «Sih  rtat«ment  shall  be  admisrtble  to  any  proceeding 
arising  under  this  act. 

KXAMZKATIONS  AKD  nrVESTIOATIOKS 

nmr  702    (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  conduct  exMnln^ 
tio^-iStoyesiSttSMi^the  purposes  of  this  set  through 
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offloen  uxl  employees  of  the  DepertmMit  or  ^?«»8«L^^*i: 
food  crdrug  officer  or  employee  of  any  State.  Twrtt«T.  or 
Sftlcal  suSuTtelon  thereof,  duly  commlartoned  by  the  Secretary 
S^n^Srrf  toe  Department.  In  the  case  of  food  packed  In  a 
?^t<S?  toe  8^t2?r»SSr  attempt  to  n»ake  tospectlon  of  such 
^^toe  tort  point  of  entry  within  the  United  8ta*«*  ^^f^v^^ 
SToSliSon  andVlth  due  regard  to  the  •'[i'^^*"*,  «L  »"u  ^ 
SS.Xns  of  tols  act.  the  faculties  "^^  »X.f^S^C  ^^rS 
Such  inspection.  Por  toe  purposes  <rf  ^*»  J?i^S^*^°^*  il™ 
"United  States"  means  toe  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia^ 
7(byw£«e1  sSiple  of  a  food.  drug,  or  cosmetic  Is  coUerted  f or 
anaJyslTunder  this  act  toe  Secretary  shaU  upon  request  provWe 
alpartof  such  official  sample  for  examination  or  ^^y^^^.""/^ 
neraon  named  on  toe  Ubel  of  toe  arUcle.  or  the  owner  toereof ,  or 
hto^tttSSTor  SgSt;  except  that  toe  Secretary  Is  autoorlzed.  by 
SS,Ja3S?to  mSe  kich  ^asonaWe  exceptions  from  and  Impose 
s^^ni^able  terms  and  condlUons  relating  to.  toe  operation 
STtolTsuSectlon  as  he  finds  necessary  for  the  proper  administra- 
tion of  toe  provisions  of  this  act.  _^  *  «» 
(c^  Por  purposes  of  enforcement  of  tols  act.  records  of  any 
denartment  or  lnd€«»endent  esUbllshment  In  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  shaU  be  open  to  inspection  by  any  official  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  duly  autooriaed  by  toe  Secretary 
to  make  such  inspection. 

■■rAF"«  OV  UI'IUSTATB  BHXPlfXMT 

Sac  708  f^  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  provlskxis  of  this 
Mt  camars  engaged  In  Interstate  commerce,  and  persons  receiving 
food  drugs  devices,  or  cosmetics  In  IntersUte  commerce  or  hold- 
IM  sodiifftlcles  so  received,  shall,  upon  toe  request  of  an  officer 
^enwloyee  duly  designated  by  toe  Secretary,  permit  such  officer 
or  employee,  at  teasonable  times,  to  have  access  to  and  to  copy 
«U  reooRls  showing  the  movement  m  Interstate  commerce  of  any 
food,  drug,  device,  or  cosmetic,  or  toe  holding  toereof  during  or 
after  such  movement,  and  toe  quantity,  shipper,  and  consignee 
thereof:  and  It  shall  be  unlawfid  for  any  such  carrier  or  person 
to  fall  to  permit  such  access  to  and  ct^ylng  of  any  such  record 
so  requested  when  such  request  Is  accompanied  by  a  statement  in 
writing  nedfying  the  nature  or  kind  of  food,  drug,  device,  or 
cosmetic  to  which  such  request  relates:  Provided,  That  evidence 
obtained  under  this  section  shall  not  be  used  In  a  criminal  prose- 
cution of  toe  person  from  whom  obtained:  Provided  further.  That 
carriers  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  otoer  provisions  of  this  act  by 
nason  of  their  receipt,  carriage,  holding,  or  dellv«7  of  food,  drugs, 
dsvloes,  or  cosmetics  In  toe  usual  course  of  business  as  carriers. 

FACTOBT  nvspscnoN 

8bc.  704.  Por  puriMses  at  enforcement  of  tols  act.  officers  or 
employees  dtdy  des^nated  by  the  Secretary,  after  first  making 
reqiMSt  and  obtalnlxig  permlsston  of  the  owner,  operator,  or  cus- 
^ff«1lyn  toereof,  are  authorlaed  (1)  to  enter,  at  reasonable  times, 
any  tmcUxj,  warehouse,  or  establishment  in  which  food,  drugs. 
dsflees.  or  cosmetics  are  manufactured,  prooeased,  packed,  or  held. 
ftar  liitroduetlon  Into  Interstate  oonuneroe  or  are  held  after  such 
latioductHm.  or  to  enter  any  vehicle  being  used  to  transport  or 
boM  sndi  food,  drugs,  devices,  or  cosmetics  in  interstate  com- 
nsfoe;  and  (S)  to  inspect,  at  reasonable  times,  such  factory, 
warehouse,  establishment,  or  vehicle  and  all  pertinent  equipment. 
»wt*^Hm^  and  unfinished  materials,  containers,  and  labeling  toereln. 

FDBUCITT 

erne.  TM.  (a)  The  SeereCary  shaU  cause  to  to  published  from 
tf»«i«»  to  ttee  reports  summarising  aU  Judgments,  decrees,  and 
court  orders  wlilch  have  been  rendered  under  this  set,  including 
tbe  nature  at  the  charge  and  the  diq;Msition  thereof. 

(b)  Tbs  Secretary  may  also  cause  to  to  disseminated  Informa- 
tlon  ragmRllng  food,  drugs,  devices,  or  cosmeUos  in  situations 
invdvliw.  m  tte  opinkm  of  tto  Secretary,  Imminent  danger  to 
toalth  or  grow  deo^iUon  at  tto  consumer.  Nothing  In  this  sec- 
tlen  «ha]l  to  construed  to  prohibit  tto  Secretary  from  collecting, 
npcrtu^.  and  lUustratliv  tto  results  at  tto  Investigations  of  tto 
D^MTtment. 

eosr  or  aarrmeKnmr  or  oosxtVAB  ooaxma 

tBBcTOe.  Tto  •dmtttlng  to  Ustlng  and  eertiflcatloQ  at  coal-tar 
colora.  In  accordance  wlto  regulations  prescribed  under  tols  set, 
^tyii  be  perf cmed  only  upon  payment  of  such  fees,  whlth  shall  to 
ipwiftffd  In  swdi  regulsttons.  as  may  to  uaeessiryto  provide,  main- 
tain, f*^  xinlp  sn  adequate  service  for  sadi  purposes. 

vm— IitroBiB  am 


;801.  (a)me  Seeretaryof  ttoltaasurydialldeUTertotto 
of  Agriculture,  upon  his  request,  samples  of  food,  drugs. 
devices. 'and  rrrr"'**^  which  are  being  inqMrted  or  offered  for 
ImDort  into  tto  United  SUtea.  ftvlng  noUoe  therectf  to  tto  owner 
areaailKiMe.  who  nuqr  *PpMr  before  tto  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
•Dd  tove  tto  rtght  to  Introduce  tesUmony.  If  it  appears  from 
tiM  r^«.«^*w«»  of  such  samplas  or  otherwise  that  (1)  such  article 
tos  been  manufactored.  piorsaserl.  or  p«!ked  under  Insanitary 
condlUons.  or  (2)  such  srtlds  is  forbidden  or  restricted  In  sale  in 
tto  country  In  which  It  was  produced  or  from  which  it  was 
SKDorted.  or  (S)  sudh  arUcle  Is  adtilterated  or  mirtiranded.  toen 
rachartkJa  ShaU  to  refused  admlsBton.  This  paragraph  shall  ziot 
to  ocsHlrasd  to  prohibit  tto  tut"'*—'""  of  narcotic  drugs  toe 
ImportKtlan  of  which  is  permitted  under  section  2  of  tto  act  of 
tta^Mw  IMS.  M  amended  (U.  S.  C.  1934  edition.  Utie  31,  sec 
173) 

(b)  Tto  Secretary  of  tto  Tteasury  shall  refuse  delivery  to  toe 
and  T>**i^  cause  tto  destructloa  of  any  such  article  z»- 


fused  admission,  imless  such  article  Is  exported  by  the  eon- 
Blenee  within  3  months  from  the  date  of  notice  of  such  re- 
fusal under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may 
prescribe:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  de- 
liver to  toe  consignee  any  such  article  pending  examination  and 
decision  in  the  matter  on  execution  of  a  bond  as  liquidated  dam- 
sees  for  the  amount  of  the  full  Invoice  value  thereof  together  wlto 
the  duty  thereon  and  on  refusing  for  any  cause  to  return  such  ar- 
ticle or  any  part  thereof  to  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  when  demanded  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  It  from 
the  country  or  for  any  other  purpose,  such  consignee  shall  forfeit 
the  full  amount  of  the  bond  as  liquidated  damages. 

(c)  All  charges  for  storage,  cartage,  and  labor  on  any  article 
which  Is  refused  admission  or  delivery  shall  be  paid  by  the  owner 
or  consignee  and  in  default  of  such  payment  shall  institute  a 
Uen   against   any  future   Importations   made   by   such  owner   or 

(a)A  food  drug  device,  or  cosmetic  Intended  for  export  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  or  mlsbranded  under  this  act  If  it 
(1)  accords  to  the  specifications  of  toe  foreign  purchaser.  (2)  la 
not  in  conflict  with  toe  laws  of  the  country  to  which  It  is  Intended 
for  exDort  and  (3)  Is  labeled  on  the  outside  of  the  shipping  pack- 
age to^ow  that  It  Is  intended  for  export.  But  If  such  article  Is 
sold  or  offered  for  sale  In  domestic  commerce,  tols  subeecUon  shall 
not  exempt  It  from  any  of  toe  provisions  of  tols  act. 

ChaFTES  rX — ^MlSCELlANWJOB 
SEPARABnJTT  CLAUSE 

SxcnoK  901.  If  any  provision  of  this  act  is  declared  unconstltu- 
tkmal  or  toe  ^pUcabillty  toereof  to  any  person  or  clrcxmistances 
is  held  invaUd,  toe  constitutionality  ot  the  remainder  of  tto  act 
and  toe  applicability  thereof  to  otoer  persons  and  clrcrunstances 
shall  not  be  affected  toereby. 

Chaptks  X — 'EnTCTvn  Datx  awd  Rkpxals 

Suction  1001.  (a)  This  act  shall  take  effect  12  months  after  tto 
date  of  Its  enactment.  The  Federal  Pood  and  Drugs  Act  of  June  30. 
1906.  as  amended  (U.  S.  C.  1934  edition,  title  21.  sees.  1-15).  shaU 
remain  In  force  untU  such  effective  date,  and.  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  subsection.  Is  hereby  repealed  effective  upon  such 
date-  Provided,  That  toe  provisions  of  section  701  shall  become 
effective  on  the  enactment  of  this  act,  and  thereafter  toe  Secretary 
Is  autoorized  hereby  to  (1)  conduct  hearings  and  to  proznulgato 
regulations  which  shall  become  effective  on  or  after  toe  effective 
date  of  this  act  as  toe  Secretary  shall  direct,  and  (2)  designate 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  act  food  having  common  or  ustul 
names  and  exempt  such  food  from  the  requhrements  of  clause  (2) 
of  section  403  (1)  for  a  reasonable  time  to  permit  the  formtilatlon, 
promulgation,  and  effective  application  of  definitions  and  stand- 
ards of  Identity  therefor  as  provided  by  section  401 :  Provided  fur- 
ther  That  toe  act  of  March  4.  1923  (U.  S.  C,  1934  edition,  tlUe  21, 
sec. 'e;  42  Stat.  1500,  ch.  268),  defining  butter  and  providing  a 
standard  toerefor,  and  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  J\ily  24.  1919 
(U.  S.  C  1934  edition,  title  21,  sec.  10;  41  Stat.  271.  ch.  2«).  defin- 
ing w7.-apped  meats  as  m  package  form,  shall  remain  In  force  and 
effect  and  be  applicable  to  the  provisions  of  tols  act:  And  provided 
further.  That  the  amendment  to  the  Pood  and  Drugs  Act.  section 
lOA,  approved  August  27.  1936  (U.  S.  C,  1934  edition.  Sup.  II. 
title  21,  sec.  14a) .  shall  remain  In  force  and  effect  and  to  applicable 
to  toe  provisions  of  this  act. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  to  held  to  modify  or 
repeal  any  of  the  existing  laws  of  the  United  States  except  as  pro- 
vided by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  Meats  and  meat  food  products  shall  be  exempt  from  tto  pro- 
visions of  this  act  to  the  extent  of  the  application  or  toe  extension 
toereto  of  the  Meat  Inspection  Act,  approved  March  4,  1907.  aa 
amended  (U.  S.  C.  1934  edition,  title  21.  sees.  71-«1;  34  Stat.  1260 
et  seq.).  ^___^__^_^^«_^ 

Veterans  Who  Know  the  Meaning  of  War  Are  for 
Ludlow  War  Referendum 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  21  {legislative  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20),  1937 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a  significant  fact  that 
the  first  line  of  supporters  of  my  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  which  is  intended  to  prevent  our  boys  from  being 
sent  into  foreign  wars  until  the  people  have  a  chance  to  vote 
on  the  proposal  in  a  national  referendum  is  made  up  of 
veterans  who  have  fought  in  foreign  wars. 

They  know  what  it  Is  to  be  torn  away  from  home  and 
hurled  into  the  hell  of  a  foreign  conflict. 

They  can  see  no  justice  in  forcing  American  bosrs  to  be  sent 
thousands  of  miles  from  home  to  fight  men  whoee  language 


they  do  not  speak  and  to  give  up  their  Uves  In  the  setUement 
of  quarrels  of  alien  origin. 

At  least  they  want  to  know  that  before  this  can  be  done 
the  people  of  America  can  have  the  right  to  express  them- 
selves in  a  fairly  conducted  national  referendum,  the  women 
having  equal  voting  rights  with  men.  And  why  should  not 
women  have  a  right  to  vote  on  such  a  vital  proposition? 
They  go  down  into  the  shadow  of  the  valley  of  death  to 
bring  our  boys  into  the  world.  Why  should  not  they  have 
something  to  say  as  to  whether  their  flesh  and  blood  shaU 
be  hurled  into  the  hell  of  a  foreign  conflict,  perhaps  to  be 
blown  to  bits  by  bombs  rained  from  the  skies,  maybe  to  be 
strangled  by  poison  gas,  possibly  to  die  agonizing  deaths  from 
disease  germs  hellishly  spawned  in  foreign  laboratories? 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  nearly  all  of  the  veterans  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  who  saw  foreign  war  service 
have  signed  the  discharge  petition  to  bring  my  war  referen- 
dum resolution  before  the  House  for  debate  and  a  vote.  They 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  "war."  It  Is  significant,  also, 
that  the  American  War  Mothers  unanimously  approved  my 
resolution.  They  furnished  the  "cannon  fodder"  in  the  last 
war  In  their  statement  they  say  with  great  pathos  that 
they  do  not  want  the  women  of  the  future  ever  to  have  to 
undergo  the  agony  that  has  been  their  lot. 

CHICAGO  AlCKBICAN   LEGION  POST  APP«OV«8 

•niere  is  a  world  of  meaning  in  the  further  fact  that  vet- 
erans' organizations  are  swinging  into  line  for  House  Joint 
Resolution  199,  the  war-referendum  resolution  I  have  in- 
troduced. Union  Labor  Post,  No.  745,  of  the  American  Le- 
gion, meeting  at  Chicago  August  13,  adopted  and  promul- 
gated the  following  views: 

Resolved  That  this  post  herewith  endorses  Hoxise  Joint  Reso- 
lution 199,  known  as  the  Ludlow  war  referendum,  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  ConsUtutlon  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for 
a  referendum  on  war.  except  In  the  event  of  an  Invasion  of  the 
United  States  or  its  Terrltortes  and  an  attack  upon  its  citizens; 
and  herewith  petition  the  Illinois  convention  of  the  American  I^ 
glon  to  give  its  support  to  House  Joint  Resolution  199;   and  be 

^*  Resolved  That  this  post  petition  the  Illinois  convention  of  the 
American  Legion  to  submit  this  resolution  to  the  national  con- 
vention of  the  American  Legion  meeting  in  New  York  City  In  1937 
In  the  hope  that  that  convention  will  concxar  in  our  action. 

OREGON  VimUNS  SWING  INTO  LINX 

The  Second  Oregon  Reunion  Association,  at  Its  annual  re- 
union In  Laurelhurst  Park.  Portland,  on  August  15,  adopted 
stirring  resolutions  urging  the  enactment  of  my  war  referen- 
dum peace  amendment.  This  association  is  composed  of 
veterans  of  the  Spanish-American  War  and  the  Philippine 

Insurrection.  ^       ^,  , ,  t-^i^v, 

Col  Percy  Wims,  president,  and  Judge  Richard  Deich, 
secretary,  of  the  association,  have  written  to  me  to  advise  me 
of  the  action  taken  by  these  veterans. 

"I  might  say",  writes  Colonel  Willis,  "that  our  veteran 
organization,  together  with  numerous  other  Spanish  Wwr 
veterans  and  their  families  and  friends,  totaling  over  1,000 
people,  unanimously  endorsed  these  resolutions,  and  we  wish 
you  the  sincerest  success  in  the  passage  of  your  bilL" 

The  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Portland  meeting  of  vet- 
erans follow: 

Whereas  war  Is  the  mcrt  important  of  any  undertaking  to  which 
a  nation  can  become  engaged,  since  the  prosperity  and  even  tte 
lives  of  Its  citizens  are  in  great  perU  in  time  of  war.  and  «ieje'T 
existence  of  the  state  is  In  danger  and  liable  to  change  as  a  result 

Whereas  the  American  people  love  their  «>^*ry»nd  Its  free  In- 
stitutions founded  upon  the  Constitution  o^  *^^°J*«^,„°S^ 
and  will  defend  It  with  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  from  In/Mjon 
by  a  foreign  foe.  yet  they  bitterly  oppose  the  conscription  of  their 
sons  for  war  service  on  foreign  soil;  and  _,-„,  «„h  «<i. 

Whereas  our  people,  who  furnish  the  ^Idlers  who  suffer  and  me 
in  war  and  who  pay  the  taxes  to  defray  the  costs  <" J!*'' ^^i^^JJ^ 
entitled  to  have  something  to  say  as  to  whether  or  not  war  should 

y\A    ri Aolof  Art  *     ttTlrt 

Whereas  it  is  unfair  to  leave  the  momentous  question  of  peace 
or  war  to  the  decision  of  the  Members  o' Co°«^v!Jf„^i.°°^„P^ 
vlded  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  »>3?\  i^^«**^"^ 
tlon  should  be  decided  by  a  referendum  vote  of. «"  "*«  P«°Pf*  ^^ 
United  States.  Members  of  Congress  are  subjected  to  geaj  P^ 
sure  and  even  intimldaUon  by  propaganda  for  war  and  should  no* 
be  permitted  to  decid«  such  a  nuwientous  question;  ana 


Whereas  the  American  people  are  thoroughly  <»J»P»^  T^^i  *5? 
action  of  their  allies  of  the  World  War  who  refuse  to  If  J  "»«J» 
Just  debts  to  the  United  States,  thus  displaying  u°P»»"«^^- 
gratltude  to  a  great  people  who  dej^ef  "lemselves  in  order  to 
raise  huge  auma  of  money  to  lend  to  these  aUles  to  aave  them 
from  destruction  in  a  great  world  conflict:  and  „„,.^  !»t,t«i 

Whereas  an  amendment  to  the  ConsUtutlon  of  the  United  States 
has  been  proposed  by  Hon.  Louis  Ludlow,  of  Indiana,  ^^^ch  pro- 
vides that  "except  in  the  event  of  an  invasion  of  the  ^°l*«^State8 
or  its  territorial  possessions  and  attack  upon  Its  citizens  n^mng 
therein,  the  authority  of  Congress  to  declare  war  shaU  not  become 
effective  untU  confirmed  by  a  majority  of  all  votes  cast  thereon  in 
a  Nation-wide  referendiun";  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  this  amendment  will  effect  the  needed 
change  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  result  in 
giving  to  the  people,  where  It  belongs,  the  final  decision  t<x  peace 
or  war:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Veterans  of  the  Second  Oregon  Volunteer  Infeai' 
try  Reunion  Association  of  the  Spanish-American  War  and  PWttp- 
vine  Insurrection,  at  their  annual  reunion  in  Laurelhurst  Park, 
PortUmd.  Oreg.,  August  IS.  1937,  That  we  heartily  approve  and 
endorse  this  proposed  amendment  and  request  lU  adoption  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date. 

Resolved  further.  That  we  reqtiest  aU  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
senUtlves  in  Congress  from  Oregon  to  work  for  the  passage  o*  thia 
amendment  and  to  vote  for  it;  that  we  request  the  press  of  the 
State  of  Oregon  to  use  their  powerful  infiuence  with  the  people  of 
Oregon,  so  that  they  will  demand  the  enactment  ot  the  amend- 
ment. .. 

Resolved  further.  That  cc^ies  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Vice  President,  to  each  of  the 
Senat(»B  and  Representatives  in  Congress  from  Oregon,  and  to  tlM 
leading  newspapers  of  Oregon  with  request  for  publication. 

Peace  and  Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  F.  DOCKWEILER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  16, 1937 

Mr.  DOCBrWEELER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that 
the  most  important  duty  of  a  present-day  Congressman  Is 
to  bend  his  best  efforts  toward  securing  for  the  people  of  this 
great  country  continued  peace  and  tranquillity.  While  we 
should  all  be  concerned  with  the  subject  of  the  maintenance 
of  peace  among  our  fellow  human  beings  in  other  nations 
and  among  other  peoples,  nevertheless  our  first  and  foremost 
duty  as  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  is  the  doing  of  those  things  which  will  establish  and 
forever  preserve,  as  best  we  know  how,  the  internal  peace, 
safety,  and  comfort  of  our  own  people  who  enjoy  our  own 
citizenship.  In  the  past  5  years,  ever  since  the  advent  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration  on  March  4,  1933,  to  tbe  present 
day.  Congress  has  busied  itself  with  the  f onnulatioa  of  laws 
to  correct  the  abuses  in  the  field  of  finance,  to  encourage 
commerce,  to  alleviate  some  of  the  untoward  conditions  in 
Industry,  and  to  find  a  correct  method  of  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  the  farmers.  I  shafl  not  recount  in  this  address  the 
several  FWeral  statutes  that  have  become  law  during  this 
administration  In  an  attempt  to  correct  the  errors  and  mis- 
takes of  the  past  and  to  encourage  and  reestablish  on  a  sofind 
footing  these  most  important  phases  of  American  life. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  wiU  It  profit  us  If  business  and 
finance  again  finds  itself  in  a  prosperous  condition,  if  the 
free  fiow  of  commerce,  international  and  internal,  is  again 
resumed  to  its  full  capacity,  if  the  relationship  of  employer 
and  emidoyee  resimies  a  peaceful  and  tranquil  course,  and 
the  farmer  again  finds  a  full  and  complete  market  at  home 
and  abroad  at  fair  and  profitable  returns  to  himself,  if  In 
the  end  our  fah:  country  should  again,  for  some  reason  or 
other  which,  of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  prophesy  at  this 
time  would  be  plunged  and  embroiled  in  another  war  or 
world  confiict?  So  you  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  continued  peace 
so  far  as  our  own  people  are  concerned,  is  something  most 
devoutly  to  be  wished.  For  these  reasons,  I  repeat  that  the 
first  and  foremost  duty  of  a  Congressman  Is  to  study  this 
P^ft«A  of  human  relationship  more  than  any  other  and  to 
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do  those  things  which  wffl  produce  this  much  dedied  end.  | 
and  every  day  of  my  Mf e  as  »  pubUc  savant  cxCTCisto^^ 
official  duties  at  home  and  In  Washington  and  whUc  taking 
Dart  m  the  debates  for  the  f ormulaUon  of  laws  affecting  the 
whole  people,  the  beacon  light  that  serves  as  my  mort  Im- 
portant guide  Is  the  ever-present  question  of  natioiial 
Deace  "  Why  Is  it  that  we  pay  more  attention  to  this  sub- 
j^tmatter  now  than  ever  before?  Let  us  not  forget  that 
slightly  less  than  20  years  has  transpired  since  the  memora- 
ble night  <rf  November  11,  1918.  when  the  armistice  was 
signed  by  the  Central  and  Aflied  Powers.  I^t  us  not  forget 
that  while  the  great  Woodrow  Wilson,  then  President  of 
the  United  States,  acted  as  our  representative  in  the  fonnu- 
laUon  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  which  treaty  was  redun- 
dant in  its  reiteration  of  the  establishment  of  world  peaa. 
that  despite  these  assertions,  and  despite  the  general  tend- 
ency of  our  Nation  to  serve  as  the  guardian  of  peace  among 
men,  yet  our  own  historical  record  beUes  all  these  thii^ 
because  this  Nation  has  been  engaged  in  warfare  since  Its 
beginning  on  an  average  of  once  in  every  23  years. 

The  Treasury  of  the  United  States  no  more  than  finds 
itself  ahnost  relieved  of  the  heavy  burden  of  paying  for 
pensions,  veterans'  benefits,  and  the  cost  of  hospitalization 
of  a  previous  war  than  again  It  finds  itself  loaded  up  with 
these  same  kinds  of  obligations  for  another  war.  The 
Treasury  records  show  that  we  are  still  paying  pensions  to 
widows  of  the  soldiers  of  the  War  of  1S12.  and  necessarily 
we- are  still  paying  pensions  and  giving  benefits  to  the 
veterans  of  the  Mexican  War,  the  Civil  War,  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  the  Philippine  Insurrection,  and  the  Boxer 
Rebellion  in  China,  and  of  course  the  last  war,  to  such  an 
extent  that  in  this  fiscal  year  there  was  appropriated  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  almost  $1,000,000,000  for  all 
these  purposes,  representing  almost  one-Quarter  of  the  or- 
dinary expendit\u«s  of  Govenunent  during  normal  years. 

I  rise,  Mr.  Speaker.  an/Chis  occasion,  to  express  my 
thoughts,  and  I  think  I  express  the  sentiments  of  a  majority 
of  the'American  people,  when  I  say,  that  within  a  few  years 
we  will  again  round  out  another  period  of  23  years  (which 
has  been  this  Nation's  average  for  being  embroiled  in  the 
catastroiAie  of  war)  and  with  the  well-known  European 
^ju^  ftiX  Eastern  conditions  existing  today  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  win  not  tolerate  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  consenting  again  to  Implicate  its  people  In  warfare 
except  in  the  event  at  an  Invasion  of  the  United  States  or 
Its  Territorial  possessions. 

Permit  me  to  say  that  the  Congress  has  not  been  entirely 
indolent  or  unmindful  of  its  duty  to  fiuther  the  cause  of 
peace.  Diolng  my  term  in  Congress  there  have  been  enacted 
mto  law  several  neutrality  acts,  and  from  experience  each 
one  impixyvtng  upon  the  other.  The  last  neutrality  act  voted 
for  by  myself  and  a  majority  of  Congress  Is  generally 
known  as  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1937,  a  joint  resolution  on 
tlie  part  of  the  Soiate  and  the  House,  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, providing  for  the  prohibition  of  the  export  ct  arms, 
ammunition,  and  Implements  of  war  to  belligerent  countries; 
tlis  prohibition  of  the  tranqwrtatlon  of  arms,  munitions,  and 
Implements  of  war  by  vessels  of  the  United  States  for  the 
use  of  belligerent  states  and  for  the  registration  and  licens- 
ing of  posons  engaged  in  the  b>isiness  ot  manufacturing, 
flotporting  or  importing  arms,  munitions,  or  Importing  arms, 
nonitions.  or  tmidements  of  war;  and  restricting  travel  by 
Amerti^m  dtlKns  on  belligerent  ships  during  war.  TMs 
Neutrality  Act  of  1937  even  forbids  the  export  of  other  arti- 
cles and  nifttf^*^  that  may  be  used  for  war  purposes.  It 
forbids  flnanHy'  transactions  on  the  part  of  our  international 
tankers  and  to  soUctt  or  receive  moneys  or  loans  to  aid  bel- 
ligerents in  the  conduct  of  war.  It  creates  a  National  Mu- 
nitions Control  Board.  In  other  words,  this  Neutrality  Act 
attempts  by  force  and  penalty  of  United  States  statute  to 
ftaMlTh  and  w»i^tT*fm<«  absolute  neutrality  on  the  part  <tf 
American  manufacturing  interests,  on  the  part  of  American 
eonunocial  Interests,  and  on  the  part  cf  eadi  and  every 
kidlvkiual  cttlaen  of  the  Untted  Stntes. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  never  more  happy  in  the  performance 
of  my  official  duties  as  a  Congressman  from  the  Sixteenth 
District  of  California  than  I  was  to  support  this  NeutraUty 
Act  of  1937.  which  I  think  all  good  citizens  will  agree  is  a 
vast  improvement  upon  the  previous  neutraUty  acts,  and 
particularly  the  Neutrality  Act  approved  August  1,  1935. 
By  this  drastic  measure  we  have  changed  the  course  and 
direction  of  old-established  international  law  on  the  subject 
of  neutrality.    Once  upon  a  time  it  was  contended  on  the 
pai-t  of  nations  not  belligerents  that  such  nations  had  the 
right  and  privilege  to  use  their  neutral  ships  to  transport 
arms,  munitions,  and  implements  of  war,  and  other  basic 
materials  of  belligerent  nations.    We  have  declared  it  to  be 
a  national  policy  that  we  do  not  wish  to  exercise  this  right, 
and  that  no  belligerent  nation  can  expect  from  us  any  help 
whatsoever  so  long  as  it  is  engaged  in  warfare.    We  have 
left  it  up  to  the  President,  however,  whoever  he  may  be,  by 
prodamaticn  to  declare  that  a  state  of  war  exists,  and  from 
that  moment  on  the  full  foree  and  effect  of  the  Neutrality 
Act  which  I  have  above  referred  to  comes  into  play.    It  is 
my  firm  belief  that  no  other  world  confiict  can  be  sustained 
for  any  great  length  of  time  without  the  aid  and  procure- 
ment of  American  finances,  of  the  products  of  American 
manufacturers  or  the  products  of  the  American  farmers, 
and  we  hope  that  since  we  have  taken  this  position  other 
nations  will  think  twice  and  pause  before  they  engage  in 
any  warfare,  or  at  least  in  any  protracted  warfare. 

There  are  other  good  measures  up  before  the  congres- 
sional committ^s  that  I  think  should  be  made  law  before 
many  more  months  transpire,  such  measures  as  we  have  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  that  give  to  the  President  or  any  special  board 
that  he  might  select  on  the  occasion— which  God  forbid— 
of  our  becoming  embroUed  in  any  conflict,  to  draft  not  only 
the  manpower  of  this  Nation,  but  the  commercial,  manu- 
facturing, and  farming  interests  of  this  Nation,  all  to  the  end 
of  effectuating  a  speedy  conclusion  of  any  such  engagement. 
It  is  the  common  belief,  which  I  share  most  strongly,  that 
some  of  the  most  important  factors  which  converged  to 
impel  our  entrance  into  the  last  war— which  is  the  war  of 
recent  memory  to  all  of  us— was  the  fact  of  our  interna- 
tional bankers  having  loaned  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  Allied  powers,  of  manufacturers  having  extended 
credit  and  delivered  hundreds  of  minions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  goods  and  implements  of  war,  and  also  that  our  farmers 
had  extended  credit  to  the  extent  of  delivering  wheat,  com. 
and  foodstuffs  to  the  belligerent  nations.  From  the  fund  of 
this  and  other  experiences  we  have  successively  drafted 
several  neutrality  acts  and  eventually  concluded  In  the 
enactment  of  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1937  which  I  have 
Jast  explained.  In  addition  to  such  measures  as  I  have 
referred  to,  there  is  pending  before  Congress  and  before 
one  of  its  committees  a  joint  resolutifcn  commonly  known 
as  the  peace  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  introduced 
hy  my  fellow  colleague,  C(»3gressman  Louis  Lxtdlow,  of 

Indiana. 

If  this  amendment  were  adopted  its  effect  would  be  tnau 
Congress,  when  It  deems  a  national  crisis  to  exist,  may  by 
concurrent  resolution  refer  the  amendment  to  the  citizeM 
of  the  States,  the  question  to  be  voted  on  behig  "Shall 

the  United  States  declare  war  on ?",  and  whenever 

war  Is  so  declared  the  President  shall  Immediately  con- 
script and  take  over  for  use  by  the  Government  all  public 
and  private  war  properties,  yards,  factories,  and  supplies, 
fixing  the  compensation  for  private  properties  temporarily 
employed  for  war  purposes  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  4  per- 
cent per  annum  based  on  tax  values  assessed  in  the  year 
preceding  the  war.  Of  cotsse,  this  proposed  peace  amend- 
ment in  the  form  of  a  joInV^cesolutlon.  has  one  exception. 


that  in  the  event  of  the  in 
Its  Territorial  possessions,  C 


of  the  United  States  or 
ahftU  retain  the  authority 


to  declare  war  but  only  in  that  emergency.  Since  this 
peace  amendment  was  not  acted  upon  by  the  wHnmlttee 
in  this  first  session  of  .the  Seventy-ftf th  Congress,  a  number 


of  us  Congressmen  have  signed  a  petition  on  the  Speaker's 
desk  to  dismiss  the  committee  from  further  consideration 
of  the  proposed  amendment  and  under  the  rules  we  re- 
quested that  the  amendment  be  considered  by  tl^e  House 
of  Representatives.  It  is  my  belief  that  in  the  next  session 
of  Congress  commencing  next  January  this  amendment  will 
takes  its  place  on  the  House  Calendar  and  will  be  given 
every  opportunity  for  debate  and  consideration.  So  you 
see  in  the  past  few  years  the  Congressmen  have  not  been 
unmindful  of  taking  advantage  of  these  years  of  peace  that 
have  been  granted  to  us  by  a  divine  providence  and  we  are 
using  every  human  effort  to  pass  such  laws  that  will  spare 
us  and  our  mothers  and  the  coming  generations  the  unnec- 
essary sacrifice  of  blood  and  the  exhaustion  of  our  financial 
and  national  resources. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  beUeve  it  might  be  a  blessing  in  disguise 
that  the  several  billion  dollars  owing  to  this  Nation,  repre- 
senting money  loaned  to  the  Allied  belligerents  to  conduct  the 
World  War,  have  not  been  paid.    I  do  not  mean  to  be  under- 
stood as  saying  that  these  debts  should  not  be  paid  because, 
with  President  CooUdge.  I  repeat  that  these  nations  hired 
this  money  and  should  pay  it  back  and  that  it  is  a  just  debt. 
But  since  these  hard-earned  American  dollars  have  not  been 
repaid  by  the  Allied  Powers,  saving  and  excepting  the  annual 
payments  of  principal  and  interest  on  the  part  of  little  Pin- 
land,  we  of  Congress,  during  my  time  here  in  Washington, 
have  passed  the  Federal  statute  commonly  known  as  the 
"Johnson  Act",  introduced  by  California's  Hiram  Johnson. 
which  I  voted  for,  which  in  effect  forbids  the  lending  of  any 
money  on  the  part  of  private  or  public  institutions  in  this 
country  during  peacetime  or  wartime  to  any  country  that  is 
in  default  on  its  wartime  debts,  and  I  may  assert  that  all  of 
the  countries  that  borrowed  from  us,  excepting  Finland,  are 
at  present  and  have  been  for  several  years  past  in  default  of 
payments  of  principal  and  interest  on  these  debts  to  the 
United  States.    After  all,  a  people  cannot  conduct  war  with- 
out the  wherewithal  to  buy  the  things  necessary  to  prosecute 
that  war,  and  since  the  United  States  stands  in  the  very 
happy  position  of  owning  almost  one-half  of  the  monetary 
world's  gold,  and  of  owning  and  possessing  such  great  natural 
deposits  of  coal,  of  copper,  or  iron  and  of  oil.  and  the  things 
that  are  so  essential  to  the  conduct  of  warfare,  I  repeat 
again,  that  I  cannot  see  how  any  nation  can  conduct  a  pro- 
tracted war  with  its  neighbors  without  the  aid  of  the  United 
States,  and  since  we  forbid  that  aid  by  law  and  by  statute 
these  foreign  countries  would  have  to  go  it  alone  and,  under 
the  circumstances,  if  we  cannot  by  treaty  and  by  pacts  secure 
agreements  for  international  peace,  we  might  compel  it  by 
the  circumstance  of  their  economic  necessities. 

Of  course,  it  must  be  thoroughly  understood  on  the  part  of 
every  American  that  in  order  for  this  country  to  assert  its  neu- 
trality policy  and  live  up  to  the  letter  of  the  law  100  percent 
it  is  necessary  more  thaii  ever  before  that  we  must  have  the 
show  of  force  behind  our  policy  so  declared.    How  effective 
do  you  suppose  a  country  could  be  in  its  assertion  that  it 
will  not  sell  vital  materials  for  war  If  it  were  not  able  to 
defend  itself  against  the  usurpation  or  the  deUberate  taking 
of  such  materials  on  the  part  of  belligerents?    What  good 
would  it  do  for  us  to  say,  "You  cannot  have  oil;  you  cannot 
have  gold  and  Iron  and  our  manufactured  products,  our 
wheat,  and  our  com"  unless  in  the  same  breath  we  can  say, 
"If  you  attempt  to  take  them  by  force  and  come  to  our  ports 
with  your  ships  and  land  a  foraging  party  to  carry  these 
things  away,  we  will  assert  our  position  through  force  of 
arms."    Therefore  it  has  been  necessary  during  the  Roose- 
velt administration,  whUe  1^  inaugurated  and  approved  new 
bills  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  peace  in  the  family  of  na- 
tions, to  at  the  same  time  amplify  and  supplement  our  Army 
and  Navy  and  our  air  forces,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  stand  ready  to  assert  and  defend  our  policy  of  neutrality. 
All  of  us  are  witnessing  the  tragedies  that  are  passing  acnws 
the  stage  of  human  life  at  this  moment,  the  tragedy  of  the 
aggression  of  the  Imperial  Government  of  Japan  upon  an 
ineffective  and  impotent  C^na;  the  tragedies  of  the  imposi- 
tion of  dictatorships  upon  other  helpless  peoples:  the  re- 
generation of  old  racial  hatreds  between  nations  of  conti- 


nental Europe;  the  upbuilding  of  war  machines  which  the 
leaders  of  these  countries  openly  declare  are  being  built  up 
for  a  world  confiict.    Never  before  have  your  Congressmen 
been  more  impressed  that  their  first  and  foremost  duty  is  to 
do  those  things  in  peacetime  which  will  conserve  the  peace  of 
our  Nation  and  the  tranquillity  of  our  people.    Every  Ameri- 
can is  entitled  to  these  assurances  of  security.    I  am  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  and  shaU  bend  every  effort  to  accomplish 
this  thing  for  them,  and  I  can  say  frankly  that  I  believe 
many  of  my  colleagues,  by  and  large,  entertain  the  same 
point  of  view  as  1  entertain  on  this  most  important  question. 
I  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  congratulating  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration, its  leaders,  and  the  Congress  that  has  been 
elected  in  the  past  three  congressional  elections  to  support 
that  administration  for  their  untiring  efforts  to  doing  the 
things  which  we  believe  will  set  up  this  country  as  an  ex- 
emplar  for  the  cause  of  peace.    In  the  meantime  we  must 
exert  eternal  vigilance.    We  must  participate  as  best  we  can 
in  all  conferences  the  object  of  which  is  to  serve  the  holy 
cause  of  peace,  and  I  want  the  peoide  of  my  district  and  my 
State  and  the  Nation  to  know  that  I  stand  ready,  wUling, 
and  able  at  all  times  to  aid  to  this  cause  and  to  fight  the 
fight  for  peace. 

Bank  Examinations  —  Let  the  Record  Speak  for 
Itself  Whether  the  Statement  There  Is  DupUca- 
tion  Is  Correct  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  16,  1937 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  bill  extending  the 
power  to  the  Pr^^dent  to  reorganize  Government  agendea 
was  under  considferatlon,  I  made  a  statement  on  the  fioor 
with  reference  to  examtoation  of  banks.  On  August  14  1 
received  a  letter  from  the  Honorable  J.  P.  T.  O'Coimor, 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  to  which  lie  takes  issue  with 
my  statement,  characterizing  It  as  a  misstatement. 

It  has  always  been  my  policy  to  be  most  careful  to  pre- 
senting an  argument  to  Members  of  the  House  not  to  mis- 
lead them  by  making  a  statement  that  is  not  based  upon 
facts.  I  would  rather  not  obtato  the  objective  sought  than 
to  mislead  Members  of  the  House.  While  my  statement  was 
probably  made  to  the  heat  of  an  argxmient,  nevertheless,  I 
felt  then,  and  I  feel  now.  that  I  was  to  possession  of  facts 
obtatoed  from  reports  that  have  been  Issued,  testimony  be- 
fore congressional  conunittees.  tocluding  the  hearings  before 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Reorganization,  that  warranted  me 
to  saytog  what  I  did.  I  think  it  only  fair  to  Mr.  O'Connor 
to  replying  to  his  statement  that  I  place  his  letter  to  tha 
Record.    It  follows:  

THX  COMPT«OLLBt  OF  TH«  CUSBUfCT. 

Washington,  August  14,  1937. 

Hon.  JoHic  J.  CocfOtAJS, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr  Deak  Congbessman:  Knowing  how  careful  you  Bit  with  bU  of 
TOUT  statements  and  yoiir  effort  to  always  be  accurate,  may  I  csoi 
your  attention  to  a  Misstatement  made  In  yoiur  'P^J*^.^ 
floor  of  tlie  Hotise  of  RepresenUtlves  on  August  13.  page  11368. 
I  quote  from  the  Record:  ^^.    *^  *    *  *». 

••Mr  CocHMAM.  I  may  say  to  my  coUeague  from  Ohio  that  at  the 
nresent  time  you  have  four  different  organisations  of  the  OovMn- 
ment  examining  your  naUonal  banks;  flrrt,  the  Federal  oepo^ 
Insurance  Corporation:  second,  the  Federal  Re«»ve  Syatem;  third, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Cxirrency;  and  fourth,  the  Rea>Mtructlon 
Finance  CorporaOon.  whenever  It  has  any  dealings  with  tiie  banks, 
and  as  we  all  know,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  own* 
a  great  deal  of  the  stock  of  some  of  the  bank*  in  this  country 

today." 

You  wUl  be  interested  to  know  that  no  one  enters  a  national 
bank  for  the  purpose  of  examining  except  a  representative  from 
the  oflloe  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  In  initt^nnea  where 
the  Reconstructlcm  Finance  CorporaUon  porcfaaaes  etockln  a 
national  bank,  they  become.  In  a  aense.  partners  In  the  enterprise: 
and  when  a  contract  Is  made,  the  bank  may  or  may  not  permit 
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MtnetM  of  tte  R.  F.  a  to  Mcamlne  oertatB  itoeka.  mUkafoomn. 
mold  be  tra*  tOMtar  any  drcomstanoe  and  la  no*  oraudderaa  a 
dmltea^  TbB  law^  rtatea  that  with  the  cooaent  o*  the 
OomptecUtf  of  the  Cun«ncy,  the  Federal  Deportt  Inraran«  Corpo- 
nMm  may  make  an  invaatlgatlon  of  a  nattonal  bank.  This  la  for 
the  DurpoM  of  making  a  loan,  perfecting  a  mecier.  and  always  tbm 
baa  nmbeen  any  objectton  from  the  bank  tatereeted  In  the 


The  VMenl  Hiiwiiio  Byetem  makea  no  examination  of  national 
!.>«>«  It  never  haa.  There  Is.  therefore,  no  dnpHffetlmi  and  only 
one  ageney  of  the  Federal  aoTKnment  has  the  power  imder  the 
statttto  to  examine  a  national  bank,  that  being  the  oiBoeof  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Coneney.  The  only  dniflleatlan  that  exists  at 
X'f^  MiMpnt  time,  la  the  dnpllfatlon  of  examlnatlona  In  State  banks 
whl£  are  members  of  the  Fsderal  Deposit  Imrarance  OorporaUoii. 
^Qi0  State  antlMTltles  *>**"«*"«>  State  banks  and  In  addition  to  this, 
the  IMeral  Depoett  Insoranoe  Corporation  examlnns  State  banks. 

J.  F.  T.  O^OOMiroa, 

Comptroller. 

Sliioe  tbe  reedpt  of  fhls  letter  I  taftye  re-ezamlned  tbe  mat- 
ter with  ibe  xwnlt  that  I  am  oonylnced  that  my  statements 
irtildti  are  quoted  by  Mr.  OXkmnor  mn  easentlally  correct 

I  iKKve  taken  the  trouble  to  consult  with  officials  in  each 
of  these  activltleB  with  the  result  that  I  am  assured  by  them 
that  the  Inderal  Reaeive  System,  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  and  the  Recoostruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration each  T"«^<T»t.iitnK  an  pramlning  staff  of  considerable 
ilK  and  fiT«»»«~»  banks  and  that  this  examination  while 
not  exactly  along  the  same  Une  is  tn  addition  to  that  made 
by  the  representatives  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

In  the  limited  time  available  during  debates  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  it  is  not  possible  to  go  into  detail  as 
tfaorouflAily  as  mii^t  sometimes  be  desirable.  Ordinarily 
what  I  found  time  to  say  oa  the  occasion  alluded  to  would 
be  sufficient  to  carry  the  thons^t  I  intended  but,  in  view  of 
Mr.  O'Ccmnor's  attitude,  and  for  emphasis  of  my  statements, 
I  make  the  following  additlcm. 

The  examinaticm  which  Mr.  (yconnor  admits  is  pros- 
ecuted by  the  examiners  under  him  extends  to  all  national 
^wfai  The  examination  made  by  the  other  agencies  men- 
tioned in  my  statement  are  supplementary  to  and  in  addi- 
tion to  those  made  under  his  direction.  These  agencies  also 
»f»miTw  state  banks  which  Mr.  O'Ccmnor^  office  does  not. 

The  Board  of  Oovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
is  diarged,  under  the  law,  with  various  duties  among  which 
are:  The  determination  and  review  of  rates  of  interest 
charged  by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks;  the  supervision  of 
security-lending  operations  of  member  banks;  the  fixing  of 
maximum  rates  that  they  may  pay  on  time  and  safety  de- 
posits; the  fixing  and  enforcement  of  margin  requirements 
on  loans  by  member  banks  for  the  purchase  of  securities; 
the  prevoition  of  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws  relating  to 
banks.  h^wHriy  associations,  and  trust  companies  which  in- 
dudes   the   prevention   of   interlocking   directorates   and 


The  Board  procures  fTnuntnftt^n"«  to  be  made  of  partic- 
ular banks.  Including  national  banks,  whenever  the  infor- 
mation procurable  from  other  sources,  such  as  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  does  not  satisfy  the  Board. 

Every  Federal  Reserve  bank  may.  with  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  agent  or  Board  of  Governors,  be  subject  to 
qwcial  examination  (U.  S.  C.  1934  ed.,  title  12.  sec.  483) . 

8o  much  for  the  issue  between  M^.  O'Conner  and  myself 
as  to  examinations  within  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  He 
says  none  are  made.  I  assert  that  they  are  made  and  fre- 
quently. I  believe  that  any  interested  person  may  easUy 
decide  who  is  correct  by  making  inquiry  oi  the  banks  them- 
selves. I  repeat  the  examinations  might  not  be  exactly  the 
same,  but  they  are  eTaminatiotw 

In  his  letter  Mr.  O'Connor  admits  tbat  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  "with  the  consent  of  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  •  •  *  may  make  an  investiga- 
tkm  of  a  national  bank."  This  is  a  oonf  essiMi  without  an 
avoidance  and  is  contrary  to  his  broad  statement  "only  one 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  has  the  power  under 
the  statute  to  examine  a  national  bank,  that  being  the 
office  of  the  ComptrQU»>  of  the  Currency." 

I  submit  this  portion  of  the  issue  on  the  record  that  Mr. 
i<yCaniior  makes*  and  invite  attention  to  the  following  cita- 


tion (U.  a  C  1934  ed.,  title  12.  sec.  264  (k)  (2))  which 
spedflcaDy  iMX>vides  for  examinations  by  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporatiwi  with  the  consent  of  the  Comp- 
troller. 

The  admissions  in  his  letter  which  I  liave  quoted  are  like- 
wise sufficient  to  show  that  my  statement  with  reference  to 
laminations  made  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration Is  cOTrect.  TTiat  these  examinations  include  a 
large  number  of  national  banks  Is  attested  by  two  circum- 
stances. First,  one  of  the  largest  items  in  the  portfolio  of 
tiie  Reconstructiai  Finance  Corporation  Is  preferred  stock 
in  naticmal  banks  which,  as  Mr.  OXtonnor  suggests,  makes 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  'in  a  seose,  part- 
ners in  the  enterprise"  permitted  by  contract  to  make  the 
examinations  to  which  I  have  alluded.  Second,  the  Recon- 
staructi<xi  Hnance  Corporation  maintains  a  staff  of  consid- 
erable size  to  make  these  examinations.  ProbaUy  it  has 
not  been  as  active  in  this  respect  in  recent  mcmths  as  it 
was  when  it  was  buying  the  preferred  stock.  One  thing 
is  certain  this  Corporation  can  examine  banks  in  which  it  is 
interested  without  permission  from  the  Comptndler  of  the 

Currency. 

If  I  deemed  it  expedient  to  do  so,  I  could  detail  here 
several  statutory  duties  which  are  laid  upon  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  out  of  which  grow  the  examinations 
that  they  make.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  necessary  to  do 
so  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  O'Connor's  letter  admits 
that  these  two  activities  do  wmduct  examinations  of  na- 
tional banks.  When  these  corporations  are  charged  by  law 
to  perform  certain  functions  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  they 
must  make  examinations.  Probably  some  win  call  it  inves- 
tigations. 

So  confident  am  I  that  my  statement  which  Mr.  O'Connor 
criticizes  was  true  in  all  essentials  that  I  am  forced  to 
wonder  wliy  he  not  only  sent  his  letter  to  me  but  trans- 
mitted copies  to  many  other  Members  of  Congress.  If  Mr. 
O'Connor  had  not  touched  on  tills  subject  in  a  hearing 
before  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the  Sen- 
ate when  the  Banking  Act  of  1935  was  under  consideration 
and  expressed  himself  then  in  regard  to  consolidating  the 
various  examining  divisions,  although  I  admit  he  insisted 
then  there  was  no  duplication,  I  would  feel  his  reason  was  a 
desire  to  confuse  the  issue  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Presi- 
dent should  be  given  the  power  to  reorganize  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  by  transferring  fimctions.  I 
hope  that  there  was  some  other  reason  which  I  have  not 
discovered,  because  I  stand,  and  at  the  time  I  made  my 
statemrats,  I  was  standing  with  the  President  in  believing 
that  he  should  have  this  power.  Whether  or  not  he  pro- 
poses to  do  so  I  do  not  know,  but  if  there  is  duplication  of 
effort  then  in  the  interest  of  economy  why  should  not  the 
President  provide  examination  of  banks  of  all  classes  be 
conducted  by  one  agency  and  let  other  agencies,  if  inter- 
ested, be  fumlstied  with  a  report  of  the  examination? 


Bird  &  Son  Have  No  Just  Complaint  Against  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Despite  Their  Statements 
to  Newspapers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Satmrdtty,  August  21  (legislative  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20)  r  t937 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  appeared  in  the 
public  press  recenUy  about  what  it  cost  Bird  ft  Son  to  de- 
fend the  comidaint  which  was  filed  against  them  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion after  hearing  all  the  facts  exonerated  Bird  ft  Son. 
It  now  amieais  that  Bird  ft  Son  were  responsible  because  of 
their  failure  to  make  all  the  true  facts  clear.    Further.  Bird 
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ft  Son  had  prepared  a  price  schedule  which  would  cause  cer- 
tain retailers  to  pay  as  high  as  $4.85  net  for  certain  rugs 
which  were  to  be  sold  to  maU-order  houses  in  less  than  car- 
load shipments  for  $3.82.  Although  the  price  schedule  had 
been  announced  it  was  not  adhered  to.  Probably  the  Com- 
mission rendered  a  great  service  to  the  Independent  retail- 

(*i*s  after  all 

The  following  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  Mr.  W.  A.  Ayres,  is  self-exi^anatory: 

Avxsvsx  11.  1*37. 

Hon.   WMCHT   PATBfAK,  «     -, 

House  of  RepresentaUves,  Waahinffton.  £•  J^  ^^ 

IfT  DEAB  Cokobsssman:  Receipt  Is  •eknowleiljred  of  your  letter 
dated  August  7.  1937.  with  regard  to  certain  P"W^*y  ^^^!!S 
to  Vstatiment  In  which  Bird  ft  Son.  Inc..  «« JTP^^ed  to  hare 
asserted  that  the  PWeral  Tr«le  Commission  caused  th«i  tojwad 
over  $100,000  ^rf'tuUng  themselves  against  a  charge  that  was  un- 

***^^rd  is  clear  that  BW  &  Son.  and  it.  auhsldlary .  the  Bird 
Floor  Covertng  Sales  Corporation,  and  Montgomery  Ward  *  oo., 
by  4^  i^Sieys  repwitodly  asserted  that  had  the  Oommteskm 
SLn^SmiSSl  il  of  tbefacts  to  the  flm  Instance  they  did  not 
believe  a  formal  complatot  would  have  Ijfued. 

In  a  brief  for  these  companies  on  motions  to  dlwnMB  tne  com- 
platot. filed  with  the  OomnUaslon  after  «ae  *|i^J*J^JS^ 
ha  February  U.  1M7.  these  attorneys  reviewed  the  preUmtoary 
neeotlatlons  leadtog  up  to  the  Issuance  of  the  complatot.  durtog 
wS  time  certato  iSaterlal  enUUed-T)ata  relating  toprt€« 
Sade  by  Bird  Floor  Covering  8«^«..9on»r«tton  to  Montgome^ 
W*rd  *  Co.  for  the  faU  season,  1M«".  was  submitted  byMr^ 
Eugene  Sawyer.  Jr..  president  of  Bird  Floor  Covering  Sales  Corpora^ 

tlon.  and  to  closing  sUted  as  follows:     ^    ^^       ^  ,     _,. .^^ 

■•MTSawyermust  have  faUed  to  make  the  whole  picture  clear 
and  to  emphasize  or  develop  the  change  of  pcrtlcy  which  is  now 
known  to  detaU.  Counsel  for  Bird  had  no  part  to  the  mattar 
tintU  the  complatot  had  been  served.  Counsel  for  the  Commis- 
sion drew  the  concluBlon  that  the  whole  schedule  had  behind  It 
actual  sales,  that  It  pictured  a  merchandising  policy  actively 
tnirsued  In  aU  respects  by  Bird.  The  srtiedule  was  reproduced 
Verbatim  to  the  complatot.  We  respecUvely  submit  that  this 
mutual  mlsunderstandtog  resulted  In  a  complatot  which  pr^ 
ably  would  not  have  been  Issued  had  Mr.  Sawyer  made  the  true 
facts  clear.  Tliese  facts  have  now  been  established  by  the 
evidence  produced  befwe  the  examiner."  .  ^.    *^    __ 

The  schedule  as  submitted  by  Mr.  Sawyer  Indicated  prices 
made  to  retailers  were  as  high  as  t4.85  net  for  certato  rugs  whlcb 
were  sold  to  maU-order  houses  to  less-tnan-carload  shipments  for 
iSjO  At  the  trial  It  transpired  that  whUe  this  was  submitted 
to  the  Commission  as  representing  prices  at  which  the  goods  were 
■old    the  Sales  Corporatlcm  did  not  adhere  to  such  prices. 

The  statute  places  upon  the  seller  the  burden  of  proving  that 
durerentlals  In  prices  are  Justified  by  savings.  Prior  to  the  tasu- 
ance  of  the  complatot  and  after  several  weeks  to  which  to  submit 
Justification  of  price  differentials.  Bird  Sales  Oorporatton  pre- 
sented a  sUtement  totended  to  Justify  6.6  percent  of  the  dlfferexi- 
tlal  and  stated:  ^  ^       ^  ^        .. 

"We  are  not  at  this  time  to  a  position  to  state  what  savings 
accrue  from  the  warehousing  and  distributing  functions  which 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  perform  •  •  •.  What  these  savings 
amount  to  Is  problematical.  b\it  In  our  opinion  the  differently 
now  granted  Montgomery  Ward  ft  Co.  Is  fully  Justlfled  '  *  •• 
-  The  Commission  has  before  It  a  statemfcnt  given  the  prass  ny 
Mr  PhUlp  R.  Allen,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  company  whc^ 
after  deploring  what  he  considers  lack  of  publicity  regarding  the 
dismissal  of  the  rfiarge  against  Bird  ft  Son.  Inc..  sUtes: 

"Our  counsel.  Warner,  Stackpole  ft  Bradlee.  of  Boston,  trtl  mm 

that  the  Conunlssion  has  handled  the  case  with  propriety  and 

emtoent  fairness,  imder  tbe  law."  _^  .     ^^.         ^  .. 

The  Commission  appreciates  your  Interest  to  this  matter  and 

desires  to  be  of  assLstance  wherever  possibte. 

^f.  A.   ATUB,  CriOXtfHtMm 


Since  dums  axe  Ibnited  to  Itoe  large  cities.  It  Is  neceasarlly  % 
problem  of  these  cities.  Ttit  assistance  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  undoubtedly  necessary  because  of  U»e  limited 
finance,  tax  restrictions,  and  the  lack  of  State  laws  and  dty 
ordinances  to  meet  this  problem. 

My  main  objection  to  this  present  Wll  is  that  it  has  a 
tendency  to  promote  t«iancy  and  to  make  It  a  fixed  policy 
of  our  great  cities.  To  provide  for  a  permanent  tenancy  of 
a  large  number  of  our  citiaens  appears  to  me  to  be  rather 
un-American  and  the  adoption  of  an  Old  World  prlnctirfe. 
Real  Americanism  diould  encourage  home  ownership  instead 
of  home  tenancy.  A  broader  plan  that  would  «icourage  the 
development  erf  the  ownership  of  homes  to  a  greater  extent, 
applicable  to  city  and  country,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  far 
better  solution  of  this  problem.  If  the  legalistic  machinery 
were  provided  so  that  municipalities,  counties,  and  both 
political  and  private  agencies  could  remove  these  peoi^e  from 
the  congested  areas  of  these  great  cities  and  place  them  in 
modem  h<xnes  on  small  acre  tracts,  this  would  be  a  far  better 
solution. 

If  the  people  in  the  tenements  of  the  big  cities  could  be 
provided  with  a  small  tract  of  land  and  a  comfortable  home 
where  they  would  have  an  opportunity  for  fruit  trees  and  a 
garden,  and  perhaps  diickens  and  rabbits  and  a  few  pigs, 
it  would  enable  them  to  provide  a  considerable  part  of  their 
food.  It  would  give  them  employment  during  theh:  idle 
days.  It  would  give  them  fresh  air  and  sunshine  that  they 
are  now  denied.  If  they  were  permitted  to  buy  these  homes 
on  a  long  term  of  years  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  such  as  is 
provided  in  this  bill,  many  of  them  would  become  home 
owners  instead  of  becoming  permanent  tenants. 

WhUe  this  bin  wUl  contribute  to  the  comfort  and  welfare 
of  the  people  in  tlie  shmi  areas,  in  my  opinion  tiielr  whole 
situation  would  be  greatly  Improved  by  an  enactment  that 
would  provide  not  only  for  rentals  but  for  uwueishlp  of 
garden  homes  tn  the  suburbs.  And  millions  in  smaller  cities 
and  towns  would  avail  themselves  of  such  an  opportunity. 

It  seems  to  me,  Bfir.  Speaker,  that  better  houstog  is  of  such 
widespread  need  that  this  measure  will  only  be  a  drop  m  the 
bucket.  It  occurs  to  me  that  we  have  vast  financial  re- 
sources in  the  banks  of  this  country  that  might  be  tapped  in 
order  to  meet  this  pressing  problem.  Billions  of  deposits 
in  the  savings  accounts  and  the  savings  banks  are  available. 
This  bin  should  be  followed  by  a  measure  to  give  the  banks 
of  this  country  an  opportuMty  to  make  long-time  loans  at 
a  low  rate  of  interest.  A  Government  policy  of  insurance 
to  protect  these  loans  would  make  them  secure.  Tliey  would 
offer  a  sound  Investment  for  the  public  through  these  banks. 
It  would  not  be  necessary  to  make  these  loans  for  such  a 
long  period  as  60  years  If  the  payments  were  made  easy  and 
the  rate  of  interest  at  3^  or  4  percent.  Millions  of  Ameri- 
cans would  avail  themselves  of  such  an  opportunity.  They 
would  transform  themselves  from  tenants  to  ownership  of 
homes.  And  permit  me  to  remind  my  colleagues  of  a  view 
that  is  generally  recognized — that  ownerriiip  of  homes  in 
both  city  and  country  is  the  foundation  of  the  security  of 
our  coujotry  and  the  best  guaranty  of  its  future. 


The  Wagner-Steagall  Housing  Bill 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  GOLDEN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  16,  1937 
Mr.  GOLDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  supported  the  Wagncr- 
Steagall  housing  bill  wltli  some  reservations.  I  heartily  sup- 
port the  idea  that  slum  clearance  is  a  necessary  step  in  order 
to  protect  the  health  and  the  welfare  of  a  great  many  citiaens. 
The  need  of  housing  is  one  of  the  big  problems  of  the  country. 

Z^XXXI— App 148 


Andrew  Jackson  MontagiM 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

OF  VIEGDOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  26. 1937 


On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Avbbbw  J 
MoMTAGUK,  late  a  RepresenUUve  from  VlrgtoU 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  Impossible  to  express 
my  admirati<m  for  Andbew  Jackson  Montacuk.  and  my  sor- 
row that  he  is  no  longer  with  us.  I  knew  him  for  numy 
years.    He  was  my  friend,  true  and  tried.    My  affection  was 


^ 
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fOTined  for  him  In  the  early  years  of  my  life,  and  that  affec- 
tion never  waned  or  wavered.  When  I  was  first  nOTttinated 
to  represent  the  First  Congressional  District  of  Virginia  in 
Congress,  his  telegram  was  one  of  the  first  to  reach  me. 
When  I  was  elected  he  was  the  first  to  welcome  me  here. 
When  I  was  sworn  in  as  a  Member  of  the  Sixty-fifth  Con- 
gress, on  July  3,  1918,  he  presented  me  to  take  the  oath  of 
office  When  in  the  present  Congress  he  qualified  for  the 
last  time  he  was  too  weak  to  attend  the  services  here,  and 
I  shall  always  cherish  the  recollection  that,  by  authority  of 
the  Speaker  and  the  House.  I  was  permitted  to  administer 
that  last  oath  to  my  dear  friend.  ^  ,    *,  „  ,«*^ 

We  knew  Mr.  Mowtaoiti  as  "Governor",  and  I  shall  refer 
to  him  by  that  title.  He  would  cherish  remembrance  by 
that  title,  for  to  the  prime  of  life,  young,  handsome,  brilliant. 

Id  aggressive,  he  adorned  that  ofBce  and  gave  it  a  new 

dignity.  . 

Governor  Moktactje  came  of  the  old  school.  He  was  to 
the  manner  bom.  He  was  true  to  the  finest  traditions  of 
tos  beloved  Stete.    He  honored  her  and  Virginia  honored 

Governor  Montactjk  was  bom  on  the  3d  day  of  Octoba;, 
1862.  in  Campbell  County.  Va.  His  parents  were  Robert 
Latane  Montague  and  Gay  Eubank.  He  was  descended  from 
Peter  Montague,  the  emigrant  to  Virginia,  who  was  the  son 
of  Peter  Montogue,  of  Boveney  Parish,  In  Buckinghamshire, 
and  Eleanor  Allen,  his  wife.  ,^     ^      i. 

The  emigrant,  Peter  Montague,  was  18  years  old  when  he 
came  to  Virginia  to  1621.  and  to  1625  he  was  Uvlng  on  James- 
town Island,  to  the  emptoyment  of  Capt.  Samuel  Mathews. 
Subsequently  he  moved  to  Nansemond  County.  Va.,  and  later 
located  to  Middlesex  County,  Va.,  where  he  attatoed  distinc- 
tion, serving  as  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  as  a  burgess  to 
the  Virginia  Assembly. 

Robert  Latane  Montague,  father  of  Governor  Montagxjx, 
was  one  of  the  most  popular  and  best  known  men  to  Vir- 
ginia. He  studied  law  at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary 
under  one  of  Virginia's  greatest  teachers  of  law,  Nathaniel 
Beverley  Tucker.  Many  times  he  served  as  Presidential  elec- 
tor on  the  Democratic  ticket,  was  Commonwealth's  attorney 
of  Middlesex  County.  Va..  for  many  years,  and  was  made 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Virginia  to  1860,  leadtog  the  ticket 
by  5,000  votes.  He  served  as  a  member  and  presidmg  ofQcer 
of  the  Secession  Convention  of  1861.  was  a  member  of  the 
executive  council,  and  became  a  conspicuous  member  of  the 
Confederate  Congress.  After  the  war  to  1872  he  was  elected 
member  of  the  House  of  Delegates  for  Middlesex  County, 
though  the  county  was  largely  Republican.  In  1875  he  was 
elected  Judge  of  the  Eighth  Judicial  Circuit  of  Virginia,  where 
he  served  imtll  his  death  on  March  2,  1880. 

When  it  ts  remembered  that  he  was  a  fine  debater,  bril- 
liant orator,  upright  Judge,  and  possessed  of  unbounded 
popularity  to  the  day  of  his  death  with  old  and  young,  the 
keen  totellect.  forensic  ability,  wonderful  grace,  peculiar 
charm,  and  fine  personality  of  Governor  Mortaguk  are  easy 
to  understand. 

Governor  Mohtagxtx  was  educated  to  the  private  schools 
toy  private  tutors  in  Middlesex  County.  He  attended  the 
grammar  school  of  the  college  of  WiUiam  and  Mary  for  1 
year,  and  to  1882  piaduated  to  several  of  the  academic 
schools  of  Richmond  College,  ^e  achieved  much  distinc- 
tion at  the  school  as  an  orator  and  debater.  From  1882  to 
1884  he  taught  as  a  private  tutor,  and  to  the  summer  of 
1884  commenced  the  study  of  law  under  Prof.  John  B. 
^  Mtoor  at  the  University  of  THrginla.  The  following  session 
he  took  the  regiilar  course,  and  to  June  1885  he  graduated  to 
law  with  the  degree  of  Batdielor  of  Laws.  He  began  the  prac- 
tice of  law  to  October  of  that  year  to  Danville.  Va. 

His  political  life  began  early.  He  participated  in  many 
campaigns,  and  to  1893  President  Cleveland  appointed  him 
United  States  attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Virginia. 
He  served  as  United  States  district  attorney  from  1894  to 
January  1.  1898.  In  1897  he  was  elected  attorney  general 
for  Virginia  and  served  for  4  years  until  January  1.  1902, 
when  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Governor  of 


Virginia,  to  which  he  was  elected  to  1901.  He  served  as 
Governor  for  4  years  and  1  monUi  from  January  1.  1902, 
the  additional  month  having  resulted  from  the  action  of  the 
constitutional  convention  which  concluded  its  sessions  dur- 
ing his  term  of  office.  .^      -.        *  ^ 

Prom  the  time  of  his  retirement  from  the  office  of  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  until  his  election  to  Congress  m  1912,  he 
served  with  distinction  in  many  official  capacities.  He  was 
delegate  to  the  Third  Conference  of  American  Republics  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  m  1906  and  delegate  to  the  Third  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Maritime  Law  at  Bru^els  to  1909  and 
1910  He  served  as  dean  of  the  law  school  of  Richmond  Col- 
lege from  1906  to  1909.  He  was  a  member  of  the  councU  and 
executive  committee  of  the  American  Institute  of  Law. 

Governor  Montague  was  toterested  in  the  subject  of  to- 
temational  peace  and  devoted  time  and  thought  to  the  fur- 
therance of  peace.  He  served  as  president  of  the  American 
Society  for  Judicial  Settiement  of  International  Disputes  for 
the  year  1917,  was  president  of  the  American  Peace  Society 
for  the  years  1920  to  1924,  and  was  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Group  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  from  1930  to 
1935  He  served  as  trustee  of  Carnegie  Institute,  Washtog- 
ton,  and  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace 

Governor  Montague  held  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 
Brown  University.  1903.  and  doctor  of  laws.  University  of 

Pennsylvania.  1923.  ^  x,.  ^  *i. 

Governor  Montague  believed  to  democracy  and  that  the 
people  should  rule.  His  fight  for  the  office  of  Governor  of 
Virginia  to  1901  was  a  bold  fight  against  the  convention 
system  of  makmg  nominations  and  for  the  primary  system. 
When  he  was  elected  Governor  the  constitutional  convention 
was  to  session.  On  June  27,  1902,  he  proclaimed  the  new 
constitution  of  Virginia,  and  immediately  caUed  the  General 
Assembly  of  Virginia  into  session  to  bring  the  statute  law 
of  the  State  into  conformity  with  the  new  constitution. 
Many  months  were  devoted  by  the  general  assembly  to  this 
work;  to  fact,  the  session  was  so  prolonged  that  It  became 
known  as  the  "long  parliament."  The  guiding  spirit  to  these 
deliberations  and  to  this  work  was  the  brilliant  Governor 
who  directed  its  labors. 

Governor  Montague  was  in  great  demand  in  his  own  State 
and  throughout  the  Nation  in  all  political  campaigns.  He 
participated  in  many  battles  for  the  Democratic  Party  to  the 
State  and  Nation,  and  also  served  as  delegate  at  large  to  the 
Democratic  national  convention  at  St.  Louis  in  1904. 

Mr,  Montague's  term  of  office  as  Governor  was  character- 
ized by  diligence  to  duty  and  efficiency  in  service.  Squires, 
to  his  work  on  the  Governor  of  Virginia  entitled  "Through 
Centuries  Three",  says  that  with  Montague  a  new  generation 
took  the  helm,  and  that  he  was  the  first  of  seven  "business 
Governors"  who  have  since  ruled  Virginia.  At  this  time  it 
may  be  said  he  was  the  first  of  ntoe  business  Governors  who 
have  stoce  ruled  Virginia.  He  awakened  pubUc  toterest  to 
public  education,  improved  highways,  and  pure  elections. 
During  Governor  Montague's  term  of  office  there  was  enacted 
the  Jamestown  tercentennial  bill  for  the  celebration  of  the 
three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  at  James- 
town of  the  first  permanent  English  settlement  to  the  New 
World. 

In  1912,  to  the  same  general  election  to  which  President 
Wilson  was  elected  for  his  first  term,  Governor  Montague  was 
elected  a  Representative  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  to  represent  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Virginia,  generally  known  as  the  Richmond  district. 
Congress  was  called  to  extra  session  by  President  Wilson, 
and  when  that  Congress  was  organized  Governor  Montaguk 
was  assigned  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  This  was  an  unusual  distmction,  and  was  to 
recognition  of  his  superior  qualifications  and  ability.  He 
was  not  required  to  serve  the  usual  apprenticeship  on  minor 
committees  but  was  assigned  immediately  to  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  important  committees  of  the  House.  He  served 
on  this  committee  for  many  years  until,  at  his  own  request, 
he  was  transferred  to  another  equally  Important  committee. 


the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.    Here  he  served  until  his 
death,  when  he  stood  next  to  the  (^tairman. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  Governor  Montacub  had  a  large  part  to  drafting 
and  securing  the  passage  of  some  of  the  most  important  and 
far-reachtog  laws  of  that  period,  some  of  which  are  *ill  to 
effect.  These  laws  included  the  act  creating  the  Federal 
Ttade  Commission,  the  act  providing  for  the  retirement  of 
superannuated  employees  of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
and  pensioning  of  menibers  injured  to  the  service,  the  Tradtog 
With  the  Enemy  Act,  the  so-caUed  Adamson  8-hour  law,  and 
the  original  law  providing  war-risk  insimmce  allotments  and 
aUowances  to  the  dependents  of  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the 

World  War.  

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  Governor 
Montague  was  promtoent  to  securing  the  passage  of  the 
Longshoremen's  Compensation  Act,  was  one  of  a  special  com- 
mittee of  five  to  make  thorough  study  of  the  National  Bank- 
ruptcy Act.  which  resulted  to  the  enactment  of  many  un- 
portant  amendments,  and  was  appototed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  prosecute  charges  of  Impeachment  agamst 
a  Federal  district  Judge  in  the  United  States  Senate,  which 
culmtoated  to  the  resignation  of  that  offldaL    He  was  active 
to  other  impeachment  proceedings,  including  the  Mellon  and 
Fanning  cases.    The  so-called  Ltodbergh  antikidnaptog  bill, 
when  under  consideration,  was  practically  redrafted  to  the 
House  to  embrace  amendments  sponsored  by  him  to  make  the 
proposed  law  more  effective.    He  introduced  and  secured  the 
passage  of  an  important  measure,  endorsed  by  the  American 
Bar  Association,  known  as  the  Declaratory  Judgment  Act, 
which  makes  for  econcany  and  expedition  to  judicial  procedure, 
and  took  an  active  part  to  perfecting  and  securing  the  pas- 
sage of  15  antlcrime  Wlls  recommended  by  ttie  administration. 
Governor  Montague  actively  participated  to  all  of  the  im- 
portant matters  under  the  consideration  of  the  two  impor- 
tant committees  on  which  he  served  while  he  was  a  member 
of  those  two  committees.    Though  the  duties  of  these  com- 
mittees were  exacting  and  onerous,  he  did  not  overlook  the 
toterests  of  his  district  which  elected  him  to  Congress.    A 
brief  but  necessarily  tocomplete  statement  of  measures  spon- 
sored and  supported  and  results  secured  by  him  is  illuminat- 
tog     Governor  Momtagux  rendered  valuable  service  In  se- 
curing the  location  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  at  Rich- 
mond obtatoed  appropriations  for  esUblishlng  at  port-office 
buildings  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  rivers  and  harbors 
to  his  district,  secured  the  establishment  of  many  Federal 
projects,  totroduced  and  secured  the  passage  of  legislation 
to  establish  the  Seven  Days'  Battlefield  Park  near  Richmond 
and  to  make  It  a  national  park,  was  promtoently  identified 
with  the  law  establishmg  the  Colonial  National  Monumait  at 
Yorktown,  Williamsburg,  and  Jamestown,  and  totroduced 
and  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  providtog  an  additional 
Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Vh-gtola.    One  of  his  last 
services  was  to  secure  an  appropriation  for  Federal  partici- 
pation to  the  celebration  to  Hanover  County.  Va.,  of  the 
bicentennial  of  the  birth  of  Patrick  Henry. 

Governor  Montague  was  seriously  considered  for  appotot- 
ment  to  the  Cabtoet  of  President  Wilson  and  several  times 
for  appototment  on  the  Federal  bench- 
Governor  Moktacuk  was  a  man  of  great  modesty,  rare 
personal  charm,  superior  mental  culture,  and  well  read  to 
the  law,  political  economy,  and  sociology.  He  was  an  elo- 
quent orator  and  brilliant  conversationaltst.  He  was  peaource- 
ful  to  debate  and  always  courteous  and  dignified.  He  was 
learned  to  the  lore  of  his  own  State,  true  to  her  finest  tradi- 
tions aealous  to  her  toterest,  and  untiring  to  her  behalf.  He 
was  an  Incorruptible  puMlc  servant.  He  was  married  on 
December  11,  1889,  to  Elizabeth  Lynne  Hoskins,  of  Middlesoc 
County,  whose  gracious  hospitality  and  devoted  zeal  greatly 
contributed  to  his  success.  Three  children  were  bom  of  this 
union,  all  of  whom  survived  him.  Tlicy  are  Mrs.  Moore, 
wife  of  Col.  Charles  Beaty  Moore,  United  States  Army,  now 
retired;  Mrs.  Nunnally,  wife  of  U.  William  J.  N^^"^' 
United  States  Navy,  now  retired;  and  Robert  latane  Monta- 
gue, major.  United  States  Marine  Corps. 


Governor  Mositacux  died  at  Urbanna,  Middlesex  County, 
Va.,  on  January  24,  1937.  He  was  laid  to  rest  on  the  2«th 
day  of  January  to  the  cemetery  of  Christ  Church  to  Middle- 
sex County:    He  sleeps  to  the  scdl  he  loved  with  an  abiding 

love. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  my  dear  friend  concluded  his  manorial 
address  on  the  life  and  services  of  hiB  friend  and  my  iwede- 
cessor,  Hon.  WilUam  Atkinson  Jones,  he  used  words  which 
express  more  eloquently  than  any  language  I  can  use  my 
sentiments  as  apidlcable  to  my  dear  friend  whose  loss  I 
mourn.    I  now  adopt  these  words  as  my  own: 

He  was  Indeed  the  "fuU  grain  In  the  ear",  rtpe  and  hanging 
UghUy  to  be  plucked  by  the  Hand  Divine.  With  ooxmge  and  bofM 
he  quieUy  met  the  end.  and  at  thla  hour  I  pay  my  booiage  to  th« 
memory  of  a  true  patriot,  a  great  public  aervant.  a  noble  and 
high-minded  man,  Virginia's  loyal  son,  America's  dauntless  de- 
fender, and  my  dear  Mend. 


The  Rules  of  Our  Political  Game— How  They  Once 
Were  and  How  They  Have  Come  To  Be 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  21  ilegislaUve  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20) .  19Z7 
Mr.  MURDCX:K  of  ArlBona.  BIr.  Speaker,  we  often  refer  to 
the  CSonstitution  of  the  United  States  as  a  "rule  book"  for 
the  operation  of  our  Oovemment.  Utilizing  that  figure  fur- 
ther, I  would  Mke  to  indicate  something  of  the  political 
rules  of  Great  Britain  against  ^^lich  our  fathers  rebelled 
In  the  days  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  show  In  what 
respects  they  changed  the  rules  on  setting  up  a  new  govern- 
ment for  tills  country.  Much  that  we  have  In  our  Oov- 
emment,  many  of  the  provisions  to  our  Constitution,  can 
be  explained  only  by  observtog  what  previously  existed  under 
the  sway  of  the  mother  country  and  why  it  was  unsatis- 
factory. 

Our  colanial  fathers  were  proud  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  Englishmen,  but  to  course  of  time,  they  came  to  com- 
phdn  kA  the  Bnglijii  rule  because  tt  was  not  of  their  making, 
nor  did  It  suit  them.  It  was  even  contrary  to  their  toterests 
and  sense  of  Justice.  England  was  a  monardiy.  wfaldi  was 
not  so  objectionable  to  Itself,  excepting  that  it  had  become 
by  1775  an  arbitrary  and  owresslve  government.  The  King 
<rf  England  is  diarged  with  many  acts  of  mlsgovtfmment 
by  Thomas  Jefferson  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
It  fa  toteresttag  to  note  that  every  complatot  regisfceied  by 
Jefferson  to  that  great  document  foreshadows  a  change  in 
the  p(ditical  rules  which  Americans  desired  for  themselves. 
Accordingly,  the  earlier  set  of  ndes  by  the  mother  country 
was  rejected  and  another  set  was  given  to  as  by  th« 
foundtog  fathers. 

Let  us  observe  some  of  these  outstanding  changes.  Ttoe 
basic  idea  to  toe  English  scheme  of  government  was  the 
divine  right  of  the  King  to  rule  hfa  subjects,  and.  as  a  re- 
sult there  grew  up  the  idea  that  the  King  could  do  no 
wrong.  Directly  opposite  to  this  is  the  American  idea  of 
government  as  expressed  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
•♦Oovemments  derive  theh:  Just  power  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed",  or.  as  we  later  Americans  would  say,  "from 
the  authority  of  the  governed."  Another  prominent  fact  of 
tiie  English  rule  at  that  time  was  the  control  of  the  masses 
by  the  classes.  Our  fathers  rejected  that  ides  and  made  an 
exactly  opposite  announcement  that  "all  mm  are  created 
equal"  and  have  a  right  to  participate  to  the  powers  and 
benefits  of  government.  In  a  third  respect  the  founders 
of  our  Government  saw  fit  to  put  down  to  black  and  white 
what  they  regarded  as  the  Constitution  of  the  country, 
whereas  the  English  had  not  done  so  at  that  time,  nor  have 
they  done  so  yet.  Our  fathers  felt  that,  to  avoid  ndwnder- 
standing  and  misrule,  the  Constitution  should  ta,  M 
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as  it  is  posslWe  for  It  to  be.  expressed  in  written  form  in  I 
order  that  all  may  read  and  know  it.  „^„„„„h-* 

When  any  great  number  ol  persons  have  been  living  under 
a  given  set  of  political  rules,  but  come  to  feel  that  those 
TvSes  are  not  right,  or  best,  they  may  change  the  rules 
peaceably  or  quarrel  among  themselves  as  to  the  nature  of 
STSanges.  Happy  are  the  people  who  can  change  poliU- 
cal  rules  peaceably.  It's  the  almost  untveraal  record  of 
history  that  such  pcrtitical  changes  involve  serious  quarrels, 
such  as  dvU  war  and  revohiUon.  Even  when  rules  become 
oppressive,  many  individuals  are  prone  to  get  ^ng  under 
them  in  order  to  avoid  trouble.  As  Thomas  Jefferson  sa^. 
•^mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are  suf- 
ferable.  than  to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms 
to  which  they  are  accustomed."  „  .,,  ^     .  „* 

When  Americans  felt  forced  to  change  the  British  set  of 
rules  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  fight  the  mother  coimtry 
and  to  risk  their  Uves  in  doing  sa  As  wise  men,  knowing 
that  the  new  set  of  rules  which  they  were  establishing  would 
sometime  become  insufficient,  they  made  provision  for 
amendment,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  rules  as  expressed  in 
the  Constitution  may  prove  adequate,  but  subjected  *<>  Pfoper 
changes  when  these  changes  are  imperative.  It  go^  ™^°^l 
saying  that  they  should  be  changed  witti  as  much  thought 
and  wisdom  as  they  were  originally  formulated. 


This  only  briefly  hints  at  a  few  of  the  changes  In  ttie  rule 
book  which  came  about  as  a  part  of  ttie  American  Revolu- 
t^  Prom  mention  of  tiiese  we  get  tiie  idea  tiiat  our  pres- 
ent rules  of  political  action  for  America  are  far  superior  to 
tiie  rules  which  formerly  governed  America  as  a  Paf*  of  the 
British  Empire.  This  is  not  to  say  ttiat  the  rulw  established 
to  1W7  are  altogether  perfect,  nor  tiiat  Uiey  win  suffice  for 
us  for  all  time  to  come.  We  merely  take  pride  in  toem.  are 
grateful  for  them  and  value  ttiem  at  their  time  worth. 


NSW  KOLMB  BKTOSB  TH»  OLD 

By  reading  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  to  which 
Jefferson  accuses  ttie  English  King  of  oppression  we  ms- 
cover  tiie  exact  rules  of  the  old  political  game  to  ^Jidi 
Americans  most  objected.   We  also  note  that  later,  to  estab- 
Bahlng  a  new  set  of  rules,  those  very  objections  were  over- 
come by  reversing  the  situation.    For  instance.  Americans 
put  more  of  the  ruling  authority  to  the  lawmaking  branch 
of  government  than  to  the  executive  branch:  and  in  order 
to  do  tWs.  they  carefully  separated  the  legislative  branch 
from  the  executive  branch  and  also  established  an  independ- 
ent Judicial  branch.   All  this  was  done  to  preserve  todivldual 
rights  and  liberties.   This,  by  the  way.  is  another  prominent 
feature  of  our  set  of  rules  as  confarasted  with  the  British 
rdles  as  they  existed  to  177&— Americans  divided  gov^rament 
toto  three  great  spheres  or  branches,  whereas  the  Bagllsh 
scheme  had  previously  centered  governmental  power  in  one 
person,  the  Ktog. 

Jefferson  complained  that  the  Eng  had  vetoed  laws  nec- 
essary and  wholesome  for  the  public  good.  In  contrast  to 
that  to  making  a  new  rule  book,  revolutionary  Americana 
gave  only  a  very  limited  veto  power  to  our  Chief  Executive— 
the  President.  Jefferson  complatoed  that  the  Ktog  had  dis- 
solved legislative  bodies  repeatedly  for  maintaining  the  peo- 
ple's rights.  In  contrast  to  that,  we  have  not  given  our 
Executive  the  power  to  dissolve  the  lawmaking  body.  Again, 
Jefferson  declared,  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that 
the  King  often  called  legislative  bodies  to  meet  at  tocon- 
venient  places,  distant  from  the  public  depositories.  aU  with 
a  view  of  f  atigutog  lawmakers  toto  compliance  with  his  de- 
mands. Our  fathers  certainly  changed  that  rule  by  arrang- 
ing a  definite  place,  as.  for  instance,  to  this  city  of  Wash- 
ington, to  this  massive  building,  where  Congress,  the  law- 
maktog  body  of  America,  convenes  annually  regardless  of 
ttie  wishes  of  the  Esncutive. 

I  might  go  on  at  some  length  to  show  how  the  former 
British  rules  of  political  control  permitted  the  Ktog  to  ap- 
wrint  officials  to  "eat  out  the  substance  of  his  American 
subjects-,  and  how  the  Ktog  made  Judges  dependent  upon 
his  will  alone  for  the  tenure  of  their  office  and  the  amount 
of  their  salaries,  and  how  the  King  attempted  to  make  the 
military  power*  luperlor  to  the  civil  power,  and  ma^  other 
things  which  Americans  regarded  as  oppressive.  I^enrfore. 
when  the  fattien  prepared  the  American  Constitution. 
changing  Oie  rules  and  reversing  the  ^ocedwe.  th^PW- 
vlded  that  no  official  positions  should  be  created  except  or 
tbe  authority  of  the  people's  repreMntattves;  that  Judges 
gteuld  be  as  Independent  as  human  beings  may  rightfully 
be.  and  that  the  chrU  poweritaall  alwifg  be  superior  to  the 


I  Challenge  Legislative  Dictatorship 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  GOLDEN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  16.  1937 
Mr  GOLDEN     Mr.  Speaker,  on  various  occasions  some, 
not  very  many  I  am  glad  to  say.  of  my  colleagues  have  made 
serious   insinuations   against   our   President.   PrankUn  p. 
Roosevelt  and  his  program.    Sometimes  in  private,  in  the 
lobbies  and  the  cloak  rooms  and  on  the  floor,  Members  have 
criticized  the  President  and  have  repeated  innuendoes  made 
by  the  minority  concerning  the  President's  program.    Sec- 
tion 3  of  article  2  of  the  Constitution  states- 
He  shaU  from  time  to  time  give  to  the  ^Congress  Information 
on  Uie  state  of  the  Union  and  recommend  to  their  consideration 
Buch  measures  as  he  shaU  Judge  necessary  and  expedient. 

This  section  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  gives 
the  President,  without  any  question  of  a  doubt,  the  authority 
which  he  has  exercised  on  various  occasions.  So  it  is 
ridiculous  for  Members  to  criticize  the  President  because  he 
has  submitted  his  recommendations  to  Congress. 

Not  only  is  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  but  he  is  the  leader  of  his  party.  When  the 
fortunes  of  the  Democratic  Party  were  at  a  low  ebb,  he 
revived  the  party,  and  he  rejuvenated  it  with  living  causes 
and  vigorous  principles.  He  is  the  greatest  militant  cru- 
sader since  the  days  of  WUliam  J.  Bryan.  Today  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  by  the  leadership  of  Roosevelt,  has  been  re- 
stored to  the  virility  of  the  days  of  Andrew  Jackson  and 
Thcsnas  Jefferson. 

I  have  heard  men  who  profess  to  be  leading  Democrats 
Insinuate  that  we  are  directed  toward  bankruptcy  and 
dictatorship.  How  often  have  we  heard  these  words?  A 
thousand  times  from  the  lips  of  the  liberty  Leaguers,  the 
curbed  lords  of  industry,  by  defeated  Tories,  by  bitter  par- 
tisans, and  by  disappointed  reactionaries.  And  I  cannot 
leave  the  floor  of  this  House  without  registering  my  protest 
at  these  false  assumptions  by  men  who  claim  to  be  Demo- 
crats. I  challenge  the  party  loyalty  and  the  patriotic  pur- 
poses of  any  Democrat  who  turns  aside  from  the  militant 
leadership  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  who  compromises 
with  those  who  threaten  and  slander  and  traduce  the  expo- 
nents of  the  New  DeaL 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  deeply  disappointed  at  the  failure  of  this 
House  to  consider  the  program  for  wages  and  hours,  and 
Judicial  reform,  submitted  by  our  President.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  went  far 
beyond  the  scope  of  his  duties  when  he  refused  to  liold 
hearings  or  to  consider  the  President's  recommendations. 
The  Judiciary  Committee  owed  it  to  the  President  and  to 
the  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy 
and  as  a  matter  of  party  duty,  to  give  careful  consideration 
to  this  proposal.  TO  refuse  to  consider  this  Important  meas- 
xire  is  ft«oiming  a  legislative  dictatorship.  It  is  a  sort  of 
fascism  foreign  to  American  traditions  and  American  insti- 
tutions. It  is  a  defiance  of  democratic  processes  of  govern- 
ment. Whatever  may  have  been  the  honest  convictions  of 
tbe  members  of  the  committee,  I  believe  that  bearings  should 
bave  been  held  and.  without  agreement,  tbe  bill  should  baf« 


:% 


been  reported  from  the  committee  to  the  House  without  rec- 
ommendation. Such  action  would  have  shown  at  least  some 
degree  of  courtesy  to  the  President,  and  the  committee  would 
have  discbkrged,  at  least  in  part,  its  duty  to  *»»  House  and 
to  the  people  of  this  country.  The  flaunting  of  the  Pr^cnt 
was  unparliamentary,  arbitrary,  unnecessary,  and  ruthless. 
It  was  a  contribution  to  disappointment,  antagonism,  and 
strife  within  the  party. 

Mr  Speaker,  neither  the  Democratic  Party  nor  any  other 
party  has  ever  won  a  single  battie  worth  while  or  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  by  the  policy  of  inaction,  indifleren^. 
avoidance,  and  evasion.  The  great  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
Party  have  never  been  afraid  to  fight.  No  victory  has  ever 
been  won  over  hunger,  over  poverty,  over  greed,  ovct  moncjj- 
oly  and  predatory  wealth  wittiout  a  strenuous  batUe.  To 
sit  down  and  do  notiiing  will  not  only  result  to  gr«t  dis- 
appointment to  the  people,  but  will  finally  result  ^  the  rele- 
gation of  tiie  Democratic  Party  to  the  graveywd  ^^  dead 
issues.  There  Is  only  one  way  for  the  Democratic  Party  to 
maintain  its  prestige  to  this  Nation,  and  ttiat  Is  to  go  for- 
ward in  tiie  battie  against  special  privilege  and  make  ttiis 
country  and  its  Constitution  what  it  was  totended  to  be^ 
-a  government  of  ttie  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the 
people." 

The  Session  Ends 


emergency  powers  of  the  President.  Instead,  many  of  ^se 
powers  have  been  renewed  and  extended  to  buttress  the  New 
Deal  against  Its  own  fabulous  blunders  and  illusiODS. 

Nothing  has  been  done  to  promote  the  constructive  prog- 
ress of  American  agricultm^.  Instead  the  House  passed  a 
resolution  in  the  last  days  of  the  chaotic  session  extending 
sincere  sympathy  to  the  farmer  and  making  more  promises. 

Nothing  has  been  attempted  toward  correction  ol  our  ex- 
travagant gold-purchasing  policy,  which  hoboles  the  economy 
not  only  of  the  United  States  but  of  the  entire  world. 

With  tbe  Democratic  Party  a  house  divided  against  itself, 
where  shall  the  people  turn?  ^    *     w 

Hie  only  way  this  country  ever  can  get  back  on  uie  trade 
of  sound  progress  and  prosperity  is  to  elect  a  Republican 
President  and  give  him  a  majority  to  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 


My  Work  and  Accomplishments  in  the  Fiist  Session 
of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BERTRAND  H.  SNELL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  21  ilegiOattve  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20) .  1937 
Mr  SNEIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  gavel  fefl  Saturday 
we  reached  ttie  end  of  the  greatest  do-nottimg  session  of 
Congress  to  ttie  last  half  centiiry.  Notwithstanding  ovct- 
whehntog  majorities  to  botii  Houses,  and  all  the  flamboyant 
promises  of  ttie  last  campaign,  ttie  Democratic  Party  did  not 
enact  a  stogie  major  piece  of  constiuctive  legislation  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  national  economic  situation.  For  the 
moment,  representative  government  to  tiie  United  States  has 

^^^^flretMSSion  of  ttie  Seventy-flfth  Congress  appropriated 
to  excess  of  $10,000,000,000,  more  than  twice  ttie  annual  aver- 
age of  appropriations  to  the  decade  prior  to  1933. 

The  national  debt  has  been  tocreased  to  more  tiian  $37.- 
000,000.000.  the  highest  to  our  histOTy.  ,  _„,  *ho  wpH 

During  the  flrst  6  weeks  of  the  current  flscal  year  the  Fed- 
eral Government  spent  hundreds  of  millions  more  than  dur- 
ing the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  previous  ywr. 

During  the  entire  session  this  year  Uie  administi»tion  did 
not  make  one  effective  move  to  balance  the  Budget, 

Inflationary  Oovemment  spending  has  steadily  Increased 
living  costs  to  every  direction. 

No  move  has  been  made  to  create  permanent  Jobs  for  the 

unemployed.  /  ^  .         .  ,. 

Not  even  a  gesture  has  been  made  toward  improvement  <a 
the  social-security  system,  as  promised  by  both  parties  last 

^^  administration  dedicated  to  spoils  has  continued  to 
undermtoe  the  civil-service  merit  system  to  create  Jobs  for 
the  party  f  aittif  uL  ^         _. ,   . 

Both  Congress  and  the  administration  have  refused  to 
investigate  and  expose  ttie  most  shocking  poUttcal  sjandal 
of  our  times— ttie  bold  and  flagrant  highjacking  of  cor- 
porations, in  direct  violation  of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act,  ttirough  ttie  sale  of  ttie  President's  autographed 
edition  of  the  Democratic  Book  of  19M.  _.,4«^i 

Nothing  has  been  attempted  toward  squeeslng  tbe  poUtieal 
plunder  out  of  tbe  administration  of  Federal  rebef . 

NoOitog  has  been  done  to  reestablish  ttie  due  processes  of 
eomtitutional  government  by  ttie  withdrawal  of  so-called 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ARTHUR  W.  MITCHELL 

OF  nxmois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  20, 1937 


EXTEtACTB  FBOM  SPEECH  DELIVERXD  BY  THE  HOWORABLK 
ARTHUR  W  MITCHBLL.  OP  ILLINOIS,  TO  THE  HATIOWAL 
ALLIANCE  OP  POSTAL  EMPLOYEES'  CONVENTION  IN  PHILA- 
DELPHIA. AUOUST  18.  1037 


Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  to  the  Rscoxs  I  todude  the 
following  extracts  from  a  speech  I  delivered  to  the  National 
Alliance  of  Postal  Employees'  Conventi<m  to  Philadelphia, 
Pa..  August  18. 1937: 

lir.  Chairman  and  memben  of  the  National  Alllanwi  of  Postal 
Employ«es  aaBcsnbled  In  conTentlon.  I  astm  yoa  tnat  I  feel  tal^y 
honored  In  being  invited  by  your  president  and  by  many  other 
otitstanding  men  m  your  organisation  to  address  you  on  this  occa- 
sion. Ftx  8  years  I  have  served  as  a  member  of  tbe  Committee  on 
the  Post  OiBce  and  Post  Roads.  We  have  had  dose  connectlcm  with 
^nH  constant  comamnications  from,  the  members  of  your  organl- 
latlon.  It  has  beoi  a  genuine  plesirure  to  know  you  and  to  have 
your  coc^ieratlan  and  suggesUoDs  from  time  to  time.  Yoa  have 
asked  me  on  this  occasion  to  give  you  a  brief  synopsis  of  my  wortc 
in  tbe  Congress.  It  Is  with  a  degree  of  hesitancy  and  modesty  that 
I  attempt  to  do  this.  I  wish  to  say.  however,  attibe  outset  that 
it  would  be  far  more  satisfactory  to  me  to  address  yoa  on  some 
other  subleet;  but  I  realise  the  importance  of  tbe  woik  that  I  am 
attempting  to  do  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  today  and 
I  ShaU  endeavor  to  tell  you  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible  some 
of  the  things  I  have  done  and  some  of  the  things  which  I  have 
attempted  to  do  which  are  stUl  pending  and  which  I  hope  to  do 
m  the  second  session  at  tbe  Seventy-flfth  Congress. 

yTT.T.*  nmomiCKD 
Tbe  foUowlng  comprise  the  bills  introduced  In  the  flrst  ses- 
sion of  the  Seventy-flfth  Congress:  ^    ^  ^ 

H  R  2MB.  This  Is  a  biU  to  aboUsh  the  use  of  photographs  as  a 
mewis  of  identlflcation  of  spj^cants  in  the  United  States  civU 
service.  The  wiactment  of  the  biU  wiU  go  a  long  way  in  wiping 
out  se«rccatl<m  in  the  dvU  service.  At  present  many  Negro  appU- 
cantsare  not  caUed  for  s«vlce  simply  because  many  prejiidlced 
u>pointlng  olBoets  refuse  to  do  so  after  looking  at  the  applicant's 
photograph  and  determining  that  such  applicant  is  adored. 

H  R  2360  This  Is  a  bill  to  create  an  Industrial  Commission  on 
Negro  Affairs.  V^Then  enacted,  this  bUl  wm  bring  Into  being  a 
United  States  governmental  agency  with  aU  the  power  and  privi- 
leges incident  thereto,  to  look  after  the  Interest,  welfare,  and 
rlKhts  of  colored  dtiaens.  This  Commission  will  do  on  a  national 
scale  for  the  Negro  what  many  agencies  interested  In  the  Negro's 
weU  being  are  trying  to  do  on  a  small  scale.  It  will  wortc  in 
cooperation  with  SUtes  and  State  Governments,  and  for  tteflrst 
ttane  stnoe  emaae^iatton.  there  will  be  a  definite,  legal.  Oovem- 
ment directed  agency  Interested  In  the  Negro. 

H.  B  2261.  This  i»  the  antUynchlng  btU,  and  seeks  to  pcmla 
the  crime  of  lynching  by  making  it  a  Federal  offense.  It  also 
awards  money  damages  to  the  vletiiBS  of  lynehlnts.  This  bUI  was 
nportsd  (avonMv  by  ths  House  JudJclsry  ^««2*t5**  J^ 
l^pT  lasting  sU  day.    Tbass  hearings  were  the  ftost  svsr  held  on 
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«n  .ntl-lynchlng  bin  by  a  Negro  Oongre-niMi.    Tlie  antl-lynchlng 

"i^8SrSl?^b*m  t?fSi  appointing  omcer.  In  the  Clja 
givlM  to  VroSnt  the  pewm.  makSg  the  highest  grade  to  the 
2SJ**S«SiS^currlng.^th  the  seoond  vacancy  pjlng  to  the 
2Lr53SLt?Sd^(^  down  the  list.  At  present,  the  appoint- 
SniSSrhaVe  a  dlwretlon  In  making  •PP?^^^"^"^*;^^ 
SakeTSectlon  of  any  one  of  the  three  Wgb«t-  ™  J^^J 
^«m  for  discrimination,  and  In  many  Instances  there  have  b^n 
SS  ScrSSSlSrSd  persons  were  passed  over  for  no  other 
SSn^SrSat  SSey  w^^T^lored.  And  this  has  be^  leg^^Jy 
SSSie  to  vSf  of  2e  discretion  granted  appototlng  officers  to 

■^l?VSeW°5^^compMilon  bni  to  H.  R.  3691.  and  while  It 
pe5iSs  S"  a^lnttog  oSSTspedfy  the  sex  df  i^d  to  flmng 
rJ^c^lt  £So  requires  that  he  specify  the  ««  d^^om  d^S'- 
toe  TTito  provision  was  inserted  to  prevent  an  officer  from  des^- 
S5"  rJtmZi^Athsa  changing  the  designation  to  order  to  keep 
gSnTp^t^  ?Sc^SJ^cant.  I^^l"  P'°:*^"^*'^JthoS 
rSSStlon  1?  made.  It  mSy  not  thereafter  be  changed  without 
^^St  of  the  peiion  th^  enUtled  to  fill  the  poslUon. 

ACAsnrr  acnvmss 

I>urlng  the  llrst  session  of  the  Seventy-fifth  ^^J^'f^^ 
y^^^eT^  designated  to  attend  the  Naval  A«idemy  at  An- 
Smq^  They  are  James  lice  Johnson.  Jr..  James  DanlelFowler. 
WiC  TSSaTciney.  GUbert  Upscomb  Reed.  Robert  Freeman. 
James  Ollbrlde,  George  Joseph  Trlvers.  ^«.i-T,«t«.rt 

Ukewise.  during  this  session  many  young  men  were  desisted 
tolStend  the  iffitary  Academy  at  West  Potot  They  are  Eto^ 
Jtei^nh  JordwiTLaurence  Oliver  Clark.  Carl  M.  A.  Carr  Michael 
JSSSi  SotS;  jSS  Daniel  Fowler.  David  Brown.  Charles  Ham- 
S^BuwSt  Les  Davenport.  Beverly -Klein  Cole.  Phelps  Anbury 
SSS'er'^n^.  Geo?^  Aubrey  JdJ^n.  Wii^y  Ajnstron|. 
Robert  M.  Jones.  Frederick  K  Byrd.  Welford  T.  Hill,  Charles  u. 

"'iSSSir  is  now  at  West  Potot  and  doing  well.  In  spite  of  the 
f  J?S5  ?oSn  was  railroaded  out  of  the  Academy  and  Trtvers 
did  not  have  the  desire  to  remato  there.  I  have  renewed  my  de- 
SSrSS;^  to  Me  to  It  that  a  colored  midshipman  Is  accepted  at 
Annapolis  and  remains  there  untU  he  graduates. 

•  •••••• 

CKNOtAI.   ACTlVlllXS 

During  this  first  session  of  the  Seventy-fllth  Congress  I  have 
made  n^y  addresses  in  various  parts  of  the  cmm*^-  I^^^^^T 
rfudL7M«aies  at  Cincinnati.  Ohio;  Columbus,  Ohio;  Gary.  Ind.. 
^^^mTcamden.  N.  J.:  PhUadelphia.  Pa.:  Hot  Springs.  Ark.; 
SSboSi   AT^  Indianapolis.  Ind.;  and  other  potots. 

??a5?Uke^^iokS^V«  the  radio  several  times,  and  proba- 
blv  Srof  thebertspeeches  ever  delivered  over  the  radio  at  any 
Sie  ^my  -P^^^^*  antllynchtog  bUl.  which  was  made 

^'aSiom  the  outstanding  achievements  during  my  congresslon^ 
«^  Ss  bUn  STwit^itog  and  removtog  of  preJudK^  which 
SS%.SS,«S  bSi  T^lntods  of  the  lawmakers.  This  was 
JSaffitthSa  by  the  manner  to  which  I  conducted  my  office  and 
SnSf  hS?  tfpt  of  .Ute«nanshlp  displayed  on  a"  .n^^tters  in 
Sd  out  rf  CoSgreas.  My  totelllgent  aPP'oach  and  wise  and 
Sifi  himdltog^fUie  affairs  of  my  office  provoked  the  fc^ow- 
S^t^ntfrom  Congressman  Hstiom  W.  Smenas  during  the 

'^•iJJS.^'SJlf^SSS:  Who  come,  from  Chicago.  Is  a  colored 
«.r«^hntV^colSd8tatesman.  And  If  MncHBJ.  holds  himself 
2iS;..52Lt  t^  WrriT^ta  today,  his  head  on  his  shoulders 
SS'SlSit^  STlr^d!  Se  SSi  a  chance  to  be  recognized 
^t£^l£SrSi^tErSttire  a.  the  greatest  statesman  his  race 

^^"SJSSttL'iiiS'S^b^ngre..  m«iy  people  have  been  pl««d 

to  r^SmeraUve  positions  directly  through  my  efforts  to  their 

behalf.    These  todude  the  foUowtag:  T^„.-«»«t   nf 

Two  clerks  to  the  distributing  office  of  the   Department   of 

^^^SSrtTiylor.  second  ward,  employed  to  Doorkeeper's  Division 

*^imiSi*^J.^SSr'«M~Catt.8«  OroT.  Avenue^^ second  ward, 
eimloyed  a.  messenger  to  Treasury  Department.  Chicago, 
•"S^SSt  A.  Betts.  Jr.  8883  Calumrt  Avenue._8eoond  waM   em- 
idoved  to  Doorkeeper's  Division  of  House  of  Representative. 
^SSi  H.  ESSSrScond  ward,  foreman  ^  Chicago  post  o»». 
ilT^ur  J  Devereaux.  eleventh  ward,  superintendent  of  Station 

^^^'tt^'SSSc^SWrkniSST^U  second  ward,  special 
***iff^lSrrf£aalS;^5S»^  ^^%^  ^-^  to  post  office 
"^SiSrSSIiS  S^Prtooeton  Avenue,  eleventh  ward,  special 
deUvenr  messenger  to  Chicago  P«*  o^-__,  -„_,.,^  «*  ttoiiu. 
Theodore  Young,  second  ward.  Doorkeeper's  Division  of  House 

"•^TSST^Sf 'S^  were  additional  appototments  to  d«tkahlps 

and  to  carrier  positions  to  the  post  office,  as  foUows:  ^^,^^ 

Ftart  ward.  sTwcond  ward.  27;  eleventh  ward.  13;  and  fourth 

^Tkiiw  that  I  have  been  aeferely  censured  from  time  to  time 
by  members  of  my  own  raoe  who  have  not  understood  my  motives. 


»•  If  thjiv  understood  them,  have  willfully  mlsreprwented  them. 
?  if-  rtl«  ^r^en  the  name  of  Senator  Hugo  L.  Black  was 
nnSSte^  to  toeSnate  ii  an  Associate  Justice  of  ttie  Supreme 
gSS^S  t^  SSted  States,  I  sent  him  the  following  tel««ram: 

AUUUST  13,  1937. 

Senator  Hxrco  L.  Black,  «   ^ 

Ktnuite  Office  Building,  Washington.  D.  G.  __.       _, 

MT^^  sSSTtob:  I  send  this  word  as  an  expression  of  satis- 
faction  JS  enthusiastic  approval  of  ^^/^.^PPSSeTsiSi  ^  a 
«t*  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  BUtw.  As  a 
fe^oi^abttSan  I  am^somewhat  familiar  with  your  work  in  that 
leuow  ^a°  t^mg  truly  progressive.    Your   attitude 

toiSd  my  people  for  the  most  part  has  been  one  of  genuine 
f^eSSm^  I  oredict  that  your  record  on  the  Supreme  Bench 
SS  ff  a^ntmSaUon  of  the  wonderful  record  you  have  made  in 
and  out  of  congress.    I  rejoice  in  yj^^^P^^-^g^^^.  „.  c. 

I   sent  this,   first,  because  I   believe   that  Senator   Black   Is   » 
genuine,   hon^st-to-goodncss   New   Dealer.    I   believe    that   he   j, 
toterested  in  Justice  for  underprivileged  people     I  know  that  his 
record    as    a   prosecutor   and    lawyer    in    Birmingham.    Ala^  my 
home,  toward  my  people  has  been  one  of  friendlineas.    I  believe 
he   win   make   a   great   Justice,    and    because    of   this   opinion  I 
SIve  endorsed  him.    For  this  I  have  already  ^een  severely  cen- 
sured by  some  members  of  my  race.    There  are  those  who  say 
that  if  a  white  man  comes  from  the  South  he  Is  essentiaUy  an 
enemy  of  the  Negroes.    I  know  this  is  not  true,  for  many  of  the 
best  friends  I  have  today  are  men  and  women  of  the  white  race 
^  were  bom  and  reared  In  the  South-a  large  number  of  them 
TtTu  JSide  m  the  South.    It  is  no  more  fair  for  you  to  say  that 
because  a  white  man  is  from  the  South  he  U  an  enemy  to  the 
Negro  than  it  is  to  say  because  you  are  a  Negro  you  are  worth- 
le2  as  an  American  citizen.    Both  statements  are  viciou^y  false, 
and  no  man  who  wishes  to  be  fair  will  take  either  position^   I 
thank  God  that  there  is  no  prejudice  in  my  heart  against  any  man 
because  of  his  color  or  otherwise.    I  have  made  many  appoint- 
ments to  West  Point   and   Annapolis   '"hout^  regard   to   color 
Other  congressmen  may  draw  the  color  line,  but  I  have  not  done 
it:  and  no  man.  however  bitter  in  his  criticisms,  will  cause  me  to 
descend  from  the  high  sUnd  which  I  have  taken   namely,  that  of 
being  absolutely  fair  to  aU  men.  paying  no  attention  to  their  rao« 

^'^I?  condition,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  shall  continue  as  long  as  I 
am  a  Member  of  Congress  to  do  my  full  duty  by  my  constituents 
and  by  the  American  people  without  fear  or  favor.  Wishing  this 
convention  continued  success  in  the  fine  work  you  are  doing  and 
again  thanking  you  for  the  opportunity  of  appearing  before  you 
on  this  occasion  and  assuring  you  that  I  shall  continue  to  be 
deeply  toterested  to  your  welfare.  I  bid  you  God's  speed  to  your 
work. 


Our  Political  Book  of  Rules  for  the  Nation  Was 
Formulated  by  Able  Men 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  21  ilegislatit^e  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20) ,  1937 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  boys  and 
girls  in  our  country,  as  well  as  some  older  folk,  who  take  a 
keen  interest  in  our  national  sports  are  anxious  to  know  who 
made  the  rules  for  our  great  games,  or  by  whom  the  rules  are 
changed  periodically.  This  holds  for  football,  baseball,  or 
any  of  the  weU-known  sports.  Let  it  be  known  that  Knute 
Rockne  had  anytlilng  to  do  with  the  formulation  of  foot- 
ball rules  and  such  rules  are  readily  approved.  I*t  it  be 
known  that  Babe  Ruth  has  anything  to  do  with  the  writing 
of  a  new  set  of  rules  for  baseball,  and  by  common  consent 
such  rules  are  approved.  We  seem  to  agree  that  well-known 
experts  in  any  great  game,  or  in  the  knowledge  of  a  game, 
are  expected  to  be  most  competent  in  preparing  or  changing 
the  rules  of  that  game.  Does  this  not  also  apply  to  the 
great  game  of  practical  politics,  by  which  we  in  the  CJov- 
cmment  and  all  American  citizens  generally  must  be 
guided? 

In  following  still  further  my  figure  of  speech  contrasting 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  with  a  book  of  rules,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  some  of  the  greatest  statesmen 
and  experts  in  matters  of  human  government  known  to  this 
country  bad  a  part  in  the  formulation  of  our  greatest  set  o2 
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roles,  'the  meeting  at  which  this  wm  done  was,  of  course, 
the  Constitutional  Conventioa  held  at  Pfailadelpfaia  from  May 
25  to  September  17,  1787.  The  outstanding  authorities  to 
whom  I  refer  are  such  men  as  George  Washington.  James 
Madison,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Alexander  Hamilton,  James 
Wilson.  Roger  Sherman,  and  Oouvemeur  Morris.  Reoognia- 
ing  the  ability  of  such  men,  in  political  matters,  we  may  rest 
assured  of  the  quality  of  work  which  they  did  in  planning  at 
that  time  the  form  of  our  future  government. 

XACH  IXAOBI  SBnEIALLT  mm 

Washington  was  very  appropriately  selected  as  President 
of  the  Convention,  which  framed  the  Constitution.  By  the 
critics  he  is  not  regarded  as  a  statesman  of  the  first  order. 
He  was  not  a  lawyer;  he  was  not  a  irtiilosophlc  student  of 
poUtical  institutions;  nor  was  he  familiar  with  the  history 
of  constitutional  government.  Nevertheless,  he  was  a  prac- 
tical statesman  of  a  higji  order.  He  was  a  great  ezeeuttve. 
and  that  required  keen  Insight  into  human  nature  and  the 
practicability  of  things.  His  Judgment  of  men  and  measures 
was  almost  unerring.  Without  being  aWe  to  formulate  gov- 
ernmental plans  in  detail  so  wen  as  some  of  tiie  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Convention,  his  analytical  mtad  could  discern 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  any  proposal  and  determine 
whether  it  was  good  or  bad.  whether  it  would  work  or  faU. 
Such  was  the  man  chosen  to  preside  over  the  meeting  that 
wrote  our  greatest  national  book  of  rules.  Of  course,  there 
were  other  reasons  wliy  it  was  appropriate  that  he  should 
be  chosen  to  preside  over  the  Constitutional  Convention. 

James  Madison  was  a  scholarly  man  and  well  versed  in 
the  history  of  political  institutions.  He  knew  his  constitu- 
tional government  and  was  informed  on  every  political 
scheme  that  had  ever  been  tried  out  at  any  time  or  any 
place  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  merit  the  historian's 
attention.  Time  after  time  during  the  4  months  of  this 
historic  meeting  i;MX)posals  of  constitutional  provisions  were 
made,  and  James  Madison  spoke  for  or  against  them  ac- 
cordingly as  his  Judgment  dictated  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  past  warranted.  He  was  the  thoughtful  student  in  this 
Convention.  So  significant  was  his  part  in  the  formula- 
tion of  the  great  document  that  he  is  generally  known  as 
the  "Father  of  the  Constitution."  In  passing,  we  might  re- 
mark that  he  let  posterity  know  about  the  actual  work  of 
drafting  our  basic  law  throu^  a  careful  record  which  he 
kept  of  the  i»-oceedings  of  the  Convention. 

Old  Dr.  Franklin  was  a  sage  even  among  these  eWer 
statesmen  of  that  era  and  brought  to  their  deliberation  a 
ripeness  of  Judgment  and  a  maturity  of  philosophy  whi<^ 
gave  dignity  and  strength  to  the  work  when  comideted. 
Of  course,  Franklin's  aid  was  partly  due  to  the  world-wide 
recognition  which  he  then  had,  for  there  was  not  a  living 
man  in  the  world  better  known  in  1787  than  Benjamin 
Franklin  of  Philadelphia.  His  sense  of  humor  and  kindly 
spirit  tempered  the  outburst  of  passion  which  the  debates 
aroused  and  fanned  into  flame  on  UKoe  than  one  occasion. 
On  such  occasions  the  old  philosopher  saved  the  day  with 
tiiitn«r  and  good  sense  when  the  other  members  were  about 
to  break  up  in  anger  and  go  home  without  completing  their 
task.  Franklin  epitomized  the  culture  and  practical  vir- 
tues of  his  generation  and  represented  in  his  own  person 
the  wisdom  of  that  polod.  Surely  anything  which  Ftank- 
lin  has  helped  to  draft  will  be  as  nearly  perfect  for  a 
scheme  of  human  government  as  earthly  creatures  can  de- 

vise. 

From  the  pivotal  State  of  New  York  came  the  youthful 
Alexander  Hamilton,  brilliant  and  masterful  but  not  al- 
ways congenial,  nor  likeable.  His  contribution  toward  toe 
formulation  of  this  set  of  rules  for  our  nation  was  a  notable 
one  and  highly  IntellectuaL  In  our  day,  we  would  «U 
him  a  "brain  truster",  but  contrary  to  some  modem  brain 
trusters,  he  was  very  conservative.  Having  been  bom  in 
poverty,  he  did  the  very  human  thing  of  worshipping  at 
the  shrine  of  wealth-  How  to  make  secure  the  owners  c< 
property  in  their  property  rights  was  of  much  more  craicem 
to  HamUton  than  how  to  increase  the  average  intelligence 


or  raise  to  a  higher  level  the  w^-belng  of  the  masMS  of  our 
people.    He  left  an  indelihle  Impilnt  upon  oar  political 

rules.  _^.  ,,  . 

James  Wikon.  a  scholarly  Uwyer  from  Virginia,  applied 
his  legal  learning  to  good  effect  in  the  drafting  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Roger  Sherman,  as  wefl  as  Madison.  Hamilton. 
and  Pinckney.  offered  compromises  ii^en  the  delegates  to 
the  convention  were  in  a  quandary  o*  what  to  do,  and  at 
cross  purposes.  Oouvemeur  Moxxis,  of  Pennsylvania,  put  the 
completed  document  in  its  final  form  by  submitting  their 
lesolutions  in  writing.  In  that  sense,  then,  he  wrote  the 
Constitution,  being  thus  responsible  for  the  final  wording  of 
the  instrument. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  political  aasemWage  hi  au  hu- 
man history  had  so  large  a  proportion  of  really  great  men 
as  did  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  at  Philadelphia. 
The  document  which  the^  drafted  and  preamted  as  a  set 
of  rales  for  our  new  Nation  ought  accordingly  to  be  held 
In  very  hi^  esteem,  and  so  It  is.  My  personal  feeBng  is  that 
these  sagacious  men  did  a  splendid  job  and  deserve  our  high- 
est xespect  and  praise  for  what  they  accomplished.  Per- 
haps the  remarkable  history  of  America  and  its  growth  dur- 
ing 150  years  from  an  infant  republic  to  the  high  place  It 
now  occui^es  among  the  family  of  nations  is  due  to  the 
quaUty  of  the  set  of  rules  which  Washington  and  his  com- 
panions formulated  for  us.  Surely  the  17th  of  September, 
on  which  they  completed  this  task,  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
our  national  holiday.  I  am  particularly  calling  upon  aU 
teachers  and  puirils  throughout  the  country  to  commemorate 
this  great  event  by  appropriate  mrograms  of  celebration. 


Unemployment  Census  Should  Be  Condocted  1^ 
Letter  Carriers— Tabulation  of  Results  Ought  to 
Be  Undertaken  m  Each  Locality  so  That  Quick 
Betums  are  Assured 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  THOM 

or  omo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Axtgust  IS,  19S7 


UKTTEB,  TO  HON.  HARBT  L.  BOFKZMS 


Mr.  THOM.  Mr.  Spealcer,  in  view  of  the  enactment  of  a 
law  by  the  Congress  for  an  imemployment  census.  I  am  urg- 
ing that  the  postal  emplosrees  of  the  country  be  utilised  in 
this  work,  and  that  each  locality  tabulate  the  results  so  that 
quick  returns  may  be  obtained.  This  is  in  line  with  sugges- 
tions I  made  in  a  letter  imder  date  of  June  12.  last,  and 
which  letter  is  herewith  reproduced: 

Jnm  u.  1987. 

Hon.  Habxt  L.  Buvauu, 

AdminUtmtar.  Warltt  Progreu  Administration, 

Washintiton,  D.  O. 

IiCt  DBAS  Ma.  Honairo:  Ifay  I  give  you  the  benett  of  my  vlem 
OQ  an  Importaat  phase  vA  the  relief  prolilemf 

This  adi^nlstratlon— and  I  believe  thla  includes  yooxMlf— lias 
been  oppoied  to  an  imemployment  oeneue.  

Tbe  debate  of  tbe  other  day  tn  ttie  HOoee  of  Bepraaoitatives  on 
the  work-iaUef  bUl  revealed,  cvedally  on  the  part  o<  the  nml 
Ifemben  of  the  HOum  of  Bepresentotlves.  a  dlrtlnct  fading  that 
there  le  no  aubatantial  unemployment  In  the  eountry — and  that. 
If  there  U  It  Is  almost  whoUy  voluntary,  and  that  moat  of  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  relief  program  are  Just  a  lot  of  racketeers. 
Ifta«  ncu-meanlng  persons  outside  of  tbe  Bouse  of  Representa- 
tives think  the  same  thhag.  and  this  sentiment  Is  growing. 

There  U  one  way  to  dissipate  that  Idea,  and  that  U  by  a  oenMis 
of  the  unemployed. 

I  make  this  suggestion: 

During  tbe  xcgiatratlon  Ol  wurkera  for  tbe  old-age  penalM 
benefital  was  Imprassed  with  the  buslneasUke  way  In  which  the  Jok 
was  done  by  the  postal  employees.  While  visiting  post  oOoss  when 
registration  waa  In  progress  Vbm  P"SHw*»r  ^•*'>^T^  ^5^**"^ 
tmoC  tjOOO,  ttid  me  hii  two  or  mot*  lattar  oanrtan  at  Iha  tlSM  «f 
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thm  mristratkm  tar  dM-ffi  benefits  decKted.  upon  toelr  own  In- 
JSuJito  mSe  •  pSuStlon  ceMU»  of  the  town.  They  did  so  in 
ITSSm  S  SqSiJ  to«S«fy  themselte.  «  to  what  proportion  of 
the  populsUoa  wb  galnfuUy  employed.  „,„!,♦  ♦«  >m 

FjSi  this  I  conceived  the  idea  that  eomehow  we  o«^,*Jo^5« 
ftbleto  u»the  letter  carrlem  of  the  «nmtry  In  an  unemploymimt 
Mn^.  ^ley  are  trained  men.  each  assigned  to  a  ^lute  ttiat  he 
toows  th^^y.  and  in  the  ordinary  town  the  carrlwcould  irit 
SSTat  STSk  and  write  the  names  of  the  unemployed  on  Ws 
JSJS  StmliSrgeneral  knowledge.  Therefore  1  cant  get  rid  of  the 
Id«rtSttbese  oS^  ought  to  lit  Into  a  <«»?»-*«^^J°J>J 
SS»tadd  that  their  routes  are  not  Isige.  so  that  coverage  for 
cemms  purposes  would  not  require  a  great  amount  ?<  *^5^,-.  ^ 

Othe^coraSes  use  their  civil  employees  to  such  qq^«^*^8^ 
I  w»U  that  while  to  London  I  learned  that  toe  V^P^^^^^^ 
m^hat  <lty  18  conducted  by  the  p<)Uced5>artoaent.  ^H^isjJoWot 
are  Instructed  to  be  to  their  homes  between  oertato  fixed  hours  ot 
rMrtSoSrSunday  to  order  that  they  may  b«  P«»P«ly  "m?^ 
l^^^SBPollceman  to  that  district  arrives,  in  Turkey  the  s^ool 
SSerTiSMttecensua.    Undoubtedly  their  educaUon  fits  them 

to  do  this  work  tatelllgently.  .«.,«^  *»,. 

Ify  recollection  Is  that  you  have  expressed  yourself  against  toe 
door-to-door  census,  the  results  of  which  wotUd  not  be  1™°^^ " 
emonths  or  a  year  afterward,  and  I  Joto  wlto  you  in  this  alU- 
clsm.   But  the  plan  I  have  under  consideration  would  obviate  thess 

defects  to  a  large  extent.  ,«*♦>.  J.,*im 

SuDDostog  to  industrial  dtles  of  the  country  a  letter  carrier 
vould  leave  at  each  home  after  Inquiry  enough  sheets  f  ot  self - 
r«Klstratlon  of  toe  unemployed.  A  week  later  he  would  »11  for  toe 
S«Sr wSa  to  toe  nKintone  had  been  filled  out  by  toe  unem- 
S^.  LoS  committees  could  use  the  radio  to  explato  the  ques- 
tions and  encourage  attentitm  to  the  task. 

When  the  sheets  were  gathered,  toe  tabulation  should  be  under- 
taken by  toe  local  employment  ofBce.  assisted  perhaps  by  persons 
who  serve  as  election  officials  to  toe  community.  K  there  is  no 
unemployment  office  to  the  town,  election  officials  could  be  enlisted. 
If  a  census  of  this  sort  were  properly  organized,  each  town 
could  make  a  final  report  to  a  week. 

-,  Moreover,  the  Interest  aroused  would  stimulate  local  people  to 
tiesto  thinking  about  what  to  do  about  toeir  local  problem  of 
u^mployed.  At  toe  present  time  most  of  toem  simply  complato 
and  tier  nothing  constructive  about  solution  of  the  problem. 

I  talked  wlto  several  infiuentlal  officials  of  toe  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment who  say  that.  whUe  they  are  not  anxiom  for  the  Job.  toey 
could  undertake  It  Just  as  successfully  as  toey  deUywed  bonus 
money  to  World  War  veterans,  distributed  and  coUected  N.  B.  A. 
agreements,  and  registered  workers  for  old-age  pensions.  Why  not 
try  out  this  plan  to  one  city? 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  public  sentiment  is  all  confused 
about  relief.  Many  dont  beUeve  that  while  production  iiuareases 
toe  nxunber  of  employees  used  Is  less  toan  wlto  equal  production 
a  few  years  ago.  The  niral  pec^le.  never  witoout  woi*  on  toelr 
farms  think  that  the  cities  are  filled  wlto  idlers.  This  kind  of 
wide  and  growtog  sentiment  you  will  have  to  counteract  if  the 
unonployment  problem  is  to  have  oonttoued  attention  and  not  be 
overshadowed  as  something  that  doemt  matter. 
^  Hay  I  add  that  frequent  guesswork  about  the  figures  of  \mem- 
^  Dloyment  serves  further  to  befuddle  toe  public  mind.  Not  only 
toat.  but  as  a  Member  of  Congress  I  feel  that  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  estimates  on  unemployment  are  simply  wild  shots  to  the  air. 
I  am  rather  weary  of  reading  toe  figures  toat  are  bandied  about, 
and  which,  to  my  opinion,  have  no  real  basis  so  far  as  act\ial  facta 
are  concerned. 
Wlto  kindest  regards.  I  am. 

Very  truly  yours.  _^  ^  „^ 

WZLUAM  B.  Tbom. 


Some  of  the  Rules  of  the  American  Political  Game 
Which  Were  in  Dispute 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  AKIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  21  Oegiilative  day  of  Friday.  Aug.  20),  1937 


Mr.  BIURDOCK  ctf  Ariaona.  ICr.  Speaker.  In  carrylxig  out 
our  illustratlan  of  the  National  Constitution  as  a  political 
rule  bo(4^  for  America,  I  would  like  now  to  mention  some  of 
these  rules  which  were  not  easily  agreed  upon  and  accord- 
ingly not  satisfactory  to  eyerybody.  Political  rules  are  un- 
like the  rules  of  a  game  In  at  least  one  respect.  The  rules 
of  a  sports  game  may  be  arbitrarily  established  one  way  or 
another.  Just  so  they  are  sensfblf  provisions,  and  then  it  Is 
the  duty  td  the  xdayers  to  conduct  a  game  according  to  these 
ndea.  In  the  great  game  of  government,  various  classes  of 
cttiarais  have  thetr  own  ideas  as  to  what  best  sults^  their 


purposes  and  conduces  to  their  happiness,  imd,  naturally. 
toS^Sh  to  shape  the  rules  to  that  end.  The  meeting  at 
PhUadelphia  in  the  summer  of  1787  had  some  veir  stormy 
sSns  because  of  such  disagreement.  Throughout  our 
history  there  has  also  been  much  controversy  between 
groups  of  citizens  and  sections  of  this  country  as  to  how 
the  rules  should  be. 

TW01t3LD  DIVISION  OF  POWIB 

This  is  a  vast  country  today,  but  it  was  also  vast  in  1787. 
when  we  consider  the  slow  means  of  transportation  then 
existing  A  great  question  which  puzzled  the  Constitution 
makers  was  this:  "ShaU  the  laws  which  govern  America  be 
made  by  one  legislative  body  at  a  National  Capital  or  shaU 
most  of  the  laws  which  govern  Americans  be  made  by  State 
lawmaking  bodies  at  the  various  State  capitals,  or  shaU 
some  of  the  general  laws  be  made  by  one  central  body,  such 
as  Congress  and  still  others  be  made  by  State  legislatures 
for  local  appUcaUon  within  the  various  States?"  That  was 
a  difficult  matter  to  arrange,  but  the  last  suggestion  pre- 
vailed. The  rules  were  fixed  so  that  in  this  country  we 
have  a  central  lawmaking  body,  called  Congress,  to  pass 
laws  to  apply  to  all  American  citizens,  leaving  a  large  pro- 
portion of  laws  to  be  enacted  by  the  various  State  legisla- 
tures to  apply  only  to  citizens  within  those  respective 
Stat^  That  arrangement  has  given  us  a  dual,  or  two-part, 
scheme  of  government,  which  is  quite  distinctive,  and,  we 
think,  on  the  whole,  beneficial  for  America. 

SKPABATION  OT  POWZBS 

Another  phase  of  the  Constitution  making  which  was  a 
matter  of  dispute  was  whether  all  governmental  powers 
should  be  lodged  in  one  person  or  department  of  govern- 
ment, or  divided  into  three  or  more  great  departments.  The 
latter  idea  was  adopted,  and,  accordingly,  we  have  what  is 
called  the  "separation  of  powers",  dividing  all  powers  of  the 
central  government  quite  logically  into  the  law-making  de- 
Iiartment,  the  law-enforcing  department,  and  the  law-inter- 
preting department.  A  famous  French  writer  by  the  name 
of  Montesquieu  had  declared  that  this  was  the  best  way  to 
arrange  an  ideal  government  in  order  to  keep  any  one  part 
of  the  government  from  becoming  oppressive  and  that  in 
this  way  the  liberty  of  the  citizens  would  be  best  protected. 
So  it  came  about  that  we  have  it  as  a  political  rule  that 
an  general  laws  are  enacted  by  Congress,  their  meaning 
determined  by  the  courts,  and  their  administration  entrusted 
to  the  President  and  his  subordinates. 

Another  matter  of  great  concern  to  the  planners  of  our 
Government  was  how  to  protect  the  citizens  in  thehr  personal 
rights  and  liberties,  for  it  is  well  known  fact  of  human 
native  that  all  governmental  offlcials  tend  to  become 
tyrannical  and  oppressive.  To  make  sure  on  this  point,  the 
founders  of  our  Government,  having  aimounced  what  were 
the  great  human  rights  to  be  guarded  as  eniunerated  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  attempted  to  fix  the  supreme 
law  so  that  they  would  be  adequately  safeguarded.  The 
liberty  of  each  citizen  and  his  right  to  acquire  and  hold 
private  Tproiperty  and  to  be  free  in  the  exercise  of  his  con- 
science and  his  worship,  are  some  of  the  rights  most  closely 

preserved. 

RIGHTS  AND  LIBZRTTES  SArBCT7A>OED 

Now,  there  are  some  acts  of  government  which  are  very 
oppressive  and  ought  never  to  be  permitted,  so  our  book  of 
rules  forbids  such  things.  For  Instance,  the  Constitution 
saysi  "No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex-post-facto  law  shall  be 
passed."  These  are  two  kinds  of  legislation  that  are  very 
unfair  and.  accordingly,  forbidden.  A  bill  of  attainder  is  a 
legislative  act  condemning  a  citizen  for  a  crime  without  giv- 
ing >>iT»  a  Judicial  trial.  An  ex-post-facto  law  is.  among 
other  things,  one  which  reaches  back  in  point  of  time  and 
makes  a  deed,  which  may  have  been  permissible  at  the  time 
it  was  done,  unlawful  and  punishable.  The  imfaimess  of 
such  a  thing  is  apparent  on  the  face  of  it.  and  that  is  why 
these  rules  of  the  game  as  it  used  to  be  played  in  ancient 
times  are  not  permitted  in  America. 

That  great  right  of  every  American — to  get  and  hold 
property  rightfully  acquired—is  not  only  recognized  but 
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ctosely  guarded.  It  seems  that  we  always  have  rich  folk 
and  poor  folk,  but  there  arc  always  more  of  the  poor 
folk  than  of  the  well-to-do.  If  government  should  always 
represent  entirdy  the  wishes  of  the  majority,  which  in 
general  it  should  do,  the  majority  of  poor  folk  might  de- 
mand too  much,  or  aU.  of  the  wealth  of  the  few  rich  foUL 
Therefore,  the  Constitution  endeavored  to  fix  some  rules  that 
wiU  protect  well-to-do  citizens  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
property  Most  of  these  provisions  have  to  do  with  money 
and  debt.  Fbr  Instance,  our  rule  book  says  that  nothing 
but  gold  or  silver  may  be  made  a  legal  tender  to  the  pay- 
ment of  debt.  In  order  that  poor  folk  may  not  Jump  their 
obligations,  our  great  book  of  rules  says  no  State  shaU  pass 
any  tew  hnpairing  the  obligation  of  contract.  That,  of 
course,  was  to  prevent  the  canceling  df  promissory  notes  or 
nullifying  other  evidence  of  debt 

After  the  Constitution  was  finished  on  September  17, 1787, 
and  adopted  withto  a  year  or  so  thereafter,  a  demand  was 
made  immediately  for  some  additions.  Accordingly.  10 
amendments  were  quickly  adopted  further  saf eguardtog  toe 
rights  and  Uberties  of  our  citizens.  This  collection— the  first 
10  amendments— is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  BiU  of  Rights. 
It  is  here  that  we  ftad  protection  of  the  dtiaen's  freedom 
of  worship,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
the  right  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition  the  Gov- 
ernment to  remedy  wrongs.  Granting  that  it  is  necessary  to 
change  our  great  political  rules  from  time  to  time  as  con- 
ditions change,  nevertheless,  we  Americans  feel  that  we  have 
to  this  Constitution  the  best  political  rule  book  our  people 
could  have.    We  know  of  none  better  for  our  purpose. 


Better  Understanding  Foundation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  16. 19S7 

Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  bring  to  your  attention 
a  movement  of  vital  hnporcance  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States?  I  refer  to  the  recent  incorporation  to  the  State  of 
New  York  of  the  Better  Understandtog  Foundation,  Inc..  an 
educational  and  philanthroidc  movement  organized  by  Amer- 
icans of  national  repute  to  discover  the  causes  of  totolerance 
and  prejudice  between  racial  and  rdigious  groups.  This 
foundation  eschews  plato  propaganda  based,  as  is  so  often 
the  case  with  groups  of  this  character,  upon  Its  own  special 
group  of  prejudices  and  biases.  Its  prime  effort  is  to  to- 
augurate  studiea  to  institutions  of  secondary  and  high  learn- 
ing and  to  support  these  studies  by  the  endowment  through 
pubUc  subscription  of  scholarships,  fellowships,  protesor- 
shipB.  and  research  funds.  The  results  of  these  studl^ 
through  the  years  will  be  made  available  by  pubUcatton  and 
conferences  to  the  press  and  general  public 

I  draw  attention  to  this  foundation  for  the  reason  that 
there  is  a  vital  need  to  our  democracy  of  understanding  be- 
tween all  the  diverse  elements  that  make  up  our  country,  a 
better  understandtog  that  will  make  for  harmony  between 
groups  without  which  our  poUtical  system  will  fall.  But 
fail  it  will  never  so  long  Vs  each  struggling  element  strives 
not  to  destroy  its  neighbors,  but.  rather,  to  act  with  them  to 
the  development  of  political  and  cultural  forces  which  can 
withstand  the  assaults,  foreign  and  domestic,  of  ideas  alien 
to  our  ancient  heritage.  The  basic  principle  of  our  American 
system,  the  American  way.  is  the  inalienable  right  of  «ch 
citizen  to  full  development  so  long  as  such  development  does 
not  militate  against  the  general  good. 

In  the  midst  of  so  much  current  totematlonal  antagonism 
and  so  much  and  so  varied  stilfe  to  ttie  United  States,  it  is 
encouraging  to  witness  the  emergence  of  a  foundation  dedi- 
cated to  the  promotion  of  better  undentandtog  among  all 


peoples.  15»  purposes  of  the  foundation  as  announced  by 
Mr.  William  W.  Lundell.  executive  director  of  the  Better 
UndersUnding  FV>undation,  Inc.,  whose  ofBees  are  at  48  West 
Forty-eighth  Street,  to  the  city  of  New  York,  are  as  foDo^: 

Tto  invite  and  seek  Infonnatlon  about  the  problema  of  Intolir- 
anoe  and  misunderstanding  confronting  indlvlduaU  and  grox^w 
cTvywbcn  In  tlie  United  Statea.  ^..«.*o.„.i  .«h 

TO  coordinate  local  interfatth  movements  tar  educational  ana 

civic  action.  ^  .      ,     ..^i,...*. 

TO  mtrod\ice  Into  the  currtcultnn  of  secondary  aehooia.  coueges, 
and  nniversttles  the  study  and  parsalt  of  tntergroup  reiatlona— 
better  understanding.  _       .     .  .  ._ 

Tb  conduct  pennanent  and  occasional  ertra-currlcular  aenimara 
and  confeivncea  in  coUeges,  with  better  understanding  as  the 

theme.  - 

TO  promote  the  practice  of  better  uudefiitanding  In  secondary 
schools  and  in  Institutions  of  higher  learning  by  studies  of  racial 
background  by  friendly  athletic  competition  and  fames  and  by 
diverse  sebolastle  contests.  

TV)  interiffet  to  each  other  the  character  and  habits  of  vaxlons 
cnnms  not  indtaded  In  formal  educational  institutions. 

T^engage  In  definite  projects  for  the  general  social  welfare  of 
CathoUcs,  Jews,  Protestants,  and  other  groups.  

lb  cooperate  witli  other  national  social-welfare  and  good-wtll 

movements. 

TV)  distribute  news  of  better-understanding  projects  <rf  general- 
reader  interest  and  to  render  it  attractive  to  puJsUcatlons  of  aU 
types. 

The  present  board  of  directors,  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  a  member,  includes  Dean  Alfange.  attorney,  author  of 
The  Supreme  Court  and  the  National  WiU;  Joseph  H.  Biben, 
publisher  of  The  American  Hebrew  and  a  chato  of  news- 
papers; Ftord  C.  FHck.  president  of  the  National  League  of 
Professional  BasebaU  Clubs;  Fnok  E.  Oannett,  publisher  of 
the  Oannett  newspapers;  Dr.  Charles  T.  Loram;  Jeremiah  T. 
MalKmey,  former  supreme  court  justice.  State  of  New  York; 
James  N.  Rosenberg,  attorney  and  Jewish  philanthropist; 
Lowell  Thomas,  author  and  radio  commentator;  (diaries  H. 
Tuttlc,  former  united  States  district  attorney;  and  Samuel 
Untermyer. 

I  have  the  honor  at  this  time  to  present  the  statements  of 
several  members  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  foundation, 
all  of  whom  have  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  problems  that 
confront  our  people.  Mr.  James  N.  Rosenberg,  prominent 
attorney  and  philanthropist,  says  as  follows: 

Playing  on  ptejudicei.  patriotews.  and  purveyars  at  daas  hatred 
have  beguiled  whole  nylons  overseas  into  throwing  liberty  ovot- 
boatd.  Too  late  Protestants  and  Catholics  of  Oermany.  Its  sdenoe, 
art  letters,  labor,  industoy.  have  learned  that  perseeutioiks  of  Jews 
were  only  a  prelude,  and  that  1^  Joining  in  su^  penecutlona 
all  groups  chose  their  own  doom.  This  menace  today  oonfromfes 
all  danocrades.  *^ards  are  triggers  <tf  action",  said  Judge  LearaBd 
Hand  "Every  idea  is  an  incitement".  Justice  Hcdmes  onee  re- 
marked. Press,  fli«w.  radio  have  so  enlarged  the  reach  of  words 
that  democracy  must  be  more  than  ever  vlgUant  of  lU  liberties: 
must  more  energetically  than  ever  guard  against  the  demagogue^ 
calumny  of  minorities.  This  is  not  for  the  sake  of  minorities  but 
for  the  saving  of  democracy  iteclf.  «.«««-*«^  «« 

K^Tiitn*.  your  own  sutus.  We  are  all  members  of  minorities;  If 
not  todays  then  yesterday^  or  tomorrow's.  •  •  •  TlUa  holds 
Rood  whether  we  are  Democrats  or  Republicans  •  •  •  whether 
Baptist.  Methodist,  Seventh  Day  Adventlst.  CathoUe.  or  Jew. 
Whether  we  are  lawyers  or  labcwers.  capitalists  or  coal  mmers. 
Yankees  or  southerners,  members  of  the  C.  I.  O.  or  the  XJberty 
League,  none  of  ua  are  free  from  the  menace  of  group  drfatnatlon. 
What  Is  the  way  to  meet  that  menace?  By  suppressive  laws?  I 
doubt  it.  Twoweeksin  Jail  or  a  fine  of  a  hundred  dciOats  can  mag- 
nify a  w^^^«^h^*f  maker  Into  a  martyr.  It  is  m  truth  and  better 
understanding  of  American  donocracy  that  we  find  the  true  anti- 
dote to  the  demagogue's  poison. 

The  men  and  wcanen  who  came  to  these  shores  left  lands  whers 
they  were  of  oppressed  mlnarttles.  bunt  a  house  of  freedom  <m 
foundations  of  rrtlgious  liberty,  frtedom  of  tptatix  and  press,  at 
securltv  to  all  Individuals  and  minorities  against  persecution. 
Let  those  foundations  slip,  the  house  of  liberty  itself  will  crumble. 
Freedom  Lb  a  prerogative  whose  sinews  and  muscles  wither  away 
If  not  exercised.  It  behooves  free  men  and  wcnnen,  tireless  men 
and  women  of  good  will,  wisdom,  courage,  to  do  batfle  for  de- 
mocracy, education  and  truth  are  our  weapons.  8o  can  best  b» 
•eccmxpllshed  that  better  understanding  among  allAmertcans 
which  is  the  watchword  of  liberty.  This  requires  wock.  study, 
nractical  factual  study  of  problems  of  group  rriatlODs,  WhcCber 
K^^^l^wrw^cnle.  Jbdal.  or  poUtlcal.  Such  studloi.  it  la 
heartening  to  note,  are  becoming  matters  for  attentton  In  oat 
leMllng  unlverrttles.  This  <hould  be  encouraged  by  all  bellevcn  In 
American  principles. 

Hod.  Jeremiah  T.  Mahoney.  former  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  ot  the  State  of  New  York,  president  of  the  Amateur 
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Athletic  Union  of  the  United  States,  and  valiant  champion 
of  the  rights  of  all  people,  expressed  himself  in  these  words: 
The  rising  tide  of  Intolerance  and  the  emergence  of  prejudiced 
pressure  groups  make  essential  the  organization  of  some  Instru- 
ment to  combat  this  Intolerance.  This  we  shaU  seek  to  do  by 
a  program  of  education. 

Mr.  Joseph  H.  Biben,  publisher  of  the  American  Hebrew 
and  a  chain  of  newspapers,  said: 

It  U  symptomatic  of  the  onward  march  of  CJhrlstian-Jewlsh 
friendship  that  the  Better  Understanding  Foundation,  the  launch- 
ing of  which  has  been  widely  haUed  in  the  press  of  late,  now 
comes  into  being.  Prominent  figures  like  Charles  H.  TutUe, 
Bamuel  Untermyer.  Father  Joseph  Moody,  James  N.  Rosenberg, 
and  Congressman  Emanuel  Celler«re  lending  the  weight  of  their 
influence  and  active  parUcipatioa  to  this  forward  step  in  Chris- 
Uan-JewlBh  relations.  

I  am  happy  to  note  that,  far  from  competing  with  other  good- 
will bodies,  the  Better  Understanding  Foiindation  alms  to  set 
the  pace  in  a  more  fundamental  approach  to  the  problem  of 
Intergroup  misunderstandings  and  the  eradication  of  prejudices. 
I  have  long  followed  with  admiration  the  pioneering  endeavors  in 
this  catise.  notably  the  early  strivings  of  the  American  Hebrew, 
from  which  has  grown  a  Nation-wide  movement  calculated  to 
avert  and  check  among  Americans  of  all  faiths  those  pemicioxis 
tyn«1*»«^*«  wliich  are  the  bane  of  much  of  the  rest  at  the  world. 

Under  o\xr  democracy  It  is  possible,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
elsewhere,  to  get  at  the  botton  of  man-made  antagonisms,  of 
racial  and  religious  blind  spots.  Even  the  sinister  and  insidiotis 
influence  of  imported  hatreds— from  Oenuany.  Poland.  Rumania, 
and  oth«r  benighted  lands— cannot  stay  the  sincere  efforts  of 
American  Christians  and  Jews  to  understand  and  appreciate  each 
other  on  a  basis  of  fair  play.  Yet  the  barriers  are  many.  It  Is 
to  the  basic  handicap  among  these  that  the  Better  Understanding 
Foundation  happily  addresses  itself.  It  intends  to  foster,  in  col- 
laboration with  public-q>lrlted  educators,  the  practical  teaching 
In  asoondary  and  other  schocds  <a  that  which  is  humanly  most 
csiwmtlsl  for  Christians  and  Jews  to  know  concerning  one  an- 
other. Ery-as-dxist  tf>''>*T»tff«i  text  books  do  not  at  present  em- 
brace any  such  knowledge  or  activities. 

A  beginning  must  be  made  in  that  direction,  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  see  that  the  Better  Understanding  Foundation  has  made  it 
its  *r^***»i  goal  to  accomplish  thls^very  imperative  task.  In  this 
^wrt  In  other  undertakings  there  \»  room  for  close  cooperation 
with  existing  good-will  organisations. 

The  press  of  the  country  has  also  hailed  this  new  founda- 
tion both  in  news  columns  and  editorially.  The  New  York 
Times  of  July  16, 1937,  had  this  to  say: 

Former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Jerelnlah  T.  Mahoney,  president 
of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union,  announced  yesterday  the  incorpora- 
tion In  Albany  of  a  national  organization  formed  by  prominent 
Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Jews  to  promote  better  understanding 
among  racial  and  creedal  groups. 

The  new  organisation,  to  be  known  as  the  Better  Understand- 
ing Fyyundation,  wUl  concentrate  its  activities  among  university, 
coUege.  and  high  school  students  with  a  view  to  cultivating  a 
sdentlfle  approach  to  the  problem  of  the  relations  between  races 
and  creeds.  

nOOBAM    OBArrXBS    KAKXD 

William  W.  Lundell  has  been  appointed  executive  director  of  the 
foundation,  which  has  established  headquarters  at  48  West  Forty- 
eighth  Street.  Ur.  LundeU  wHl  work  in  cooperation  with  Dr. 
Charles  T.  Loram,  professor  of  education  and  director  of  graduate 
studies  in  the  deputment  of  race  relations  at  Yale  University,  in 
working  out  the  details  of  the  foundation's  program. 

"The  rising  tide  of  intolerance  and  the  emergence  of  prejxidiced 
pivssuie  groups  make  essential  the  organisation  of  some  instrument 
to  combat  this  intolerance",  Ifr.  Mahoney  said.  "This  we  shall 
seek  to  do  by  a  program  of  education.* 

ICr.  Lunddl  eiq;>lained: 

"U&llke  the  work  of  other  organisations  to  promote  racial  and 
religious  harmony,  the  new  foundation  plans  to  carry  the  study  of 
ttieproblems  of  better  understanding  directly  to  coll^,  university, 
and  high  school  students. 

"This  will  be  done  through  the  endowment  of  professorships  in 
race  rtfatlons,  scholarships,  and  the  Introduction  into  the  cxirric- 
ulum  of  formal  educational  Institutions  of  the  study  of  inter- 
group relations." 

MX.  Lundell  announced  that  a  membership  drive  and  general 
educational  campaign  would  be  started  immediately. 

iMM  OUTLXMKD 


The  purposes  of  the  Better  Understanding  Foundation,  as  de- 
tailed in  Mr.  Mahoney's  announcement,  are: 

"TO  invite  <tnd  seek  information  about  the  problems  of  intoler- 
ance and  in«'y»»"«*^rBt^^r^*"g  confronting  individuals  and  groups 
everywhere  in  the  United  States. 

"To  coordinate  local  interf aith  movements  for  educational  and 

dvlc  acticm.  .        _  ^  ^    ,        „ 

"Tto  introduce  into  the  curriculum  of  secondary  schools,  colleges. 

and  universities  the  study  and  pursuit  of  intergroup  relations— 

l)etter  understanding. 
"Td  conduct  permanent  and  occasional  extra-ctirrtcular  seminars 

and  conferences  in  collegea  with  better  understanding  as  tiM  tbema. 


"Tb  promote  the  practice  of  better  understanding  In  secondary 
schcxjls  and  in  institutions  of  higher  learning  by  studies  of  racial 
background,  by  friendly  athletic  competition  and  games,  and  by 
diverse  scholastic  contests. 

"To  interpret  to  each  other  the  character  and  habits  of  various 
groups  not  included  in  formal  educational  institutions. 

"To  engage  in  definite  projects  for  the  general  social  welfare  of 
CatHoIlcs.  Jews,  Protestants,  and  other  groups. 

"To  cooperate  with  other  national  social-welfare  and  good-will 

movements.  .    ^      ^ 

"To  distribute  news  of  better  imderstandlng  projects  of  general 
reader  interest  and  to  render  it  attractive  to  publications  of  all 
types." 

The  Brooklyn  Dally  Eagle  of  July  19,  1937,  said  edi- 
torially as  follows: 

with  so  much  of  bias  and  intolerance  rife  in  other  quarters  of 
the  world,  the  announcement  by  former  Supreme  Court  J\istioe 
Jeremiah  T.  Mahoney  of  the  incorporation  in  Albany  of  a  na- 
tional organization  of  prominent  Protestants,  Catholics,  and 
Jews  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a  better  understanding  among 
racial  groups  and  those  of  different  creeds  comes  at  a  partic- 
ularly opportune  time.  The  organization  Is  to  be  known  as  the 
Better  Understanding  Foundation  and  It  has  chosen  as  its  special 
field  of  activities  university,  college,  and  high-school  students,  the 
specific  object  being  to  engender  a  scientific  approach  to  the 
problem  of  the  relations  between  races  and  creeds. 

One  of  the  chief  pvirposes  will  be  "to  invite  and  seek  informa- 
tion about  the  problems  of  intolerance  and  misunderstanding 
confronting  individuals  and  groups  everywhere  in  the  United 
States."  In  short,  It  seeks  to  combat  and  eradicate  every  form 
of  Intolerance  by  study,  cooperation,  and  social-welfare  projects. 
That  it  wiU  be  welcomed  In  institutions  of  learning  and  by 
society  in  general  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Its  broad-minded  and 
generous  piuposes  are  In  striking  contrast  Jtist  now  to  announce- 
ments of  a  special  summer  course  for  history  teachers  in  Nazi 
schools  in  Germany  who  are  Instructed  to  impress  upon  the 
chil<&en  in  their  classes  "the  age-long  struggle  between  the  Jew 
and  the  German."  The  need  for  better  understanding  was  never 
greater  in  all  parts  of  the  world  than  now. 

The  American  Hebrew,  leading  journal  of  Jewish  news 
and  opinion,  speaks  of  the  foundation  in  these  words: 

We  greet  with  satisfaction  the  launching  last  week  of  the 
Better  Understanding  Foundation,  which  Is  designed  to  be.  in 
the  words  of  Jeremiah  T.  Mahoney,  "an  instrument  to  combaft 
prejudiced  pressure  groups  and  intolerance  by  a  program  of  edu- 
cation." It  is  gratifying  that  a  mllltantly  enlightened  move- 
ment of  this  kind  finds  spyonsorshlp  among  eminent  Protestants, 
Catholics,  and  Jews  at  a  time  when  Interfalth  concord  and  mu- 
tuality are  sorely  needed  throughout  the  Nation.  Existing  good- 
will groups  may  well  hall  this  new  comrade-in-arms  in  a  causa 
of  vital  moment  to  all  Americans. 

It  is  significant  of  the  vision  and  determination  of  those  whose 
inspiration  has  begotten  this  project  that  the  Better  Under- 
standing Foundation  aims  "to  carry  the  study  of  the  problems 
of  better  understanding  directly  to  college,  university,  and  high- 
school  students." 

Therein  lie  the  root  and  core  of  the  problem.    The  foundation  _ 
has  embarked  on  a  far-reaching  and  noble  venttue — a  new  path 
on  the  way  to  human  understanding,  in  the  hewing  of  whicll 
there  is  room  for  every  true  American. 

The  Paterson  (N.  J.)  News  and  dozens  of  other  newspapers 
have  spoken  in  the  same  commendatory  vein. 

Dr.  Ralph  Page,  professor  of  social  science  at  Bucknell 
University,  writes  as  follows: 

It  is  with  sincere  pleasure  that  I  extend  my  congratulations 
and  good  wishes  to  the  founders  and  promoters  at  the  Foundation 
for  Better  Understanding. 

In  my  estimation,  the  p>eople  of  the  United  States  are  rapidly 
approaching  an  era  of  Interracial,  International,  and  industrial 
conflict,  more  serious  than  any  similar  period  in  Oiir  history. 
In  the  interest  of  social  harmony,  an  organization  which  is  de- 
signed to  counteract  this  movement  is  most  valuable. 

In  order  to  prevent  these  group  conflicts,  it  appears  obvious 
that  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  forces  which  cause  them 
to  arise.  An  understanding  of  this  nature  requires  detailed  and 
scientific  research  as  well  as  nvunerous  case  studies. 

Even  then  the  task  of  promoting  better  understanding  is  only 
partially  complete.  It  is  necessary  that  the  Information  obtained 
by  research  be  made  available  to  the  public.  This  educational 
process  should  operate  simultaneously  on  the  academic  and  non- 
academic  levels.  A  system  of  exchange  professorships  and  the 
establishment  in  cerialn  educational  Institutions  of  courses  of 
study  dealing  with  problems  of  this  nature  wo\ild  go  far  toward 
preparing  a  group  of  leaders  who  would  mold  the  public  opinion 
of  the  future.  At  the  same  time,  current  public  opinion  shotild 
not  be  Ignored.  Public  forums  and  Intergroup  conferences  would 
help  to  promote  mutual  understanding  l^tween  these  groups. 

As  I  imderstand  It,  all  of  these  activities  fall  within  the  scope 
of  this  organization.  Because  I  am  so  thoroughly  convinced  of 
the  significance  of  the  movement  I  am  happy  to  commend  it. 


TWs  arganizaUon,  the  Better  Understanding  FOandatkm, 
invites  your  cooperation  and  is  designed  to  serve  you  and 
to  support  all  movements  and  organisations  which  deplore 
the  divisive  forces  that  threaten  to  break  up  our  American 
pattern  and  whidi  are  striving  and  will  strive  zealously  for 
the  promotion  of  good  will  among  all  our  citizens  to  the 
end  that  our  way  of  living  shaU  be  more  Uberal.  more 
harmonious,  and  more  happy. 


My  Report  Regarding  My  Efforts  and  Aehvitiesm 
the  House  of  Representatives  During  My  First 
Session  of  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMJES  F.  O'CONNOR 

OF  MONTANA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav,  August  16,  1937 

Mr   O'CONNOR  <rf  Montana.    Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  end 

that  Members  of  the  House  and  others  may  know  of  iw 

activities  during  my  first  sesacm  in  the  Congress  <rf  the 

United  States,  I  am  herewith  submitting  a  r68um6  of  the 

same. 

First  of  all,  I  hereby  express  my  fe<ding  of  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  all  of  the  Members  of  the  House,  including  those  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  for  the  many  courtesies  ^and  kind- 
nesses extended  to  me  during  my  initial  work  in  Congress. 
Each  and  all  of  the  Members,  regardless  at  pottttcs,  always 
unselfishly  cooperated  with  me  to  secure  the  passage  of 
measures  to  the  toterest  and  for  the  benefit  of  my  people 
of  M""*^^***  Such  cooperation  is  indeed  deeply  appreciated 
by  me,  as  I  fully  reallxe  the  futility  of  individual  effort  to 
such  a'  large  body  of  men  and  women.  Accordingly  I  shaU 
always  feel  greatly  indebted  and  obligated  to  the  Members 
of  the  House,  regardless  of  party. 

|MiiK  totroduced  by  me  for  the  benefit  of  constituents  are 

as  follows: 

H.  R.  2254,  providing  for  the  suspension  of  annual  assess- 
ment work  on  mining  claims  for  the  year  1937. 

H.  R.  3228,  providing  for  aceommodaticms  for  the  United 
States  district  court  to  tlie  new  Federal  building  at  Glas^ 

Kow,  Mont. 

H.  R.  3354.  for  the  relief  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
Co.  This  provides  for  the  repayment  to  the  railway  company 
of  $1,298.50  to  satisfaction  of  its  claim  against  the  United 
States  for  a  refund  of  construction  dhacrges  on  a  grant  of 
land  to  the  Sun  River  irrigation  project,  which  the  company 
ivoposed  to  construct,  and  which  was  never  built. 

H.  R.  3355,  lor  the  relief  of  Maurice  J.  Ol^ary,  to  correct 

his  military  record.  ^    ^    ^    -  r^. * 

H.  R.  40W.  granttog  jurisdiction  to  the  Court  of  Claims  to 

hear  claims  of  the  Assiniboine  Indians. 
H.  R.  4709,  to  credit  the  Crow  Indian  tribal  funds  wiOi 

amounts  expended  on  irrigaUon  works  cm  the  Crow  Indian 

Reservatic«L  ,    ^  ,^^         .  __, 

H.  J.  Res.  177,  to  amend  the  act  of  July  3,  1928.  oonlerrtog 
Jurisdiction  on  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear  and  examtoe 
claims  of  the  Crow  Indians. 

H  R.  4795,  providing  far  the  holding  of  terms  of  the 
United  States  district  court  at  Livingston  and  Miles  City. 

H  R.  4949,  authoriring  the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear  and 
determine  claims  to  which  the  Arapahoe  and  Cheyenne  In- 
diaxis  have  an  toterest. 

H.  R.  4950,  to  credit  certato  Indian  tribes  with  sums  here- 
tofore expended  from  tribal  funds  on  Irrigation  works. 

H  R  5172  requiring  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  befoorc 
an  act  may  be  declared  unconstitutionaL  I  wiU  press  the 
bill  for  action  at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

H.  R.  6496,  providing  for  the  construction  of  a  bridge  across 
the  Missouri  River  at  or  near  Poplar,  Mont. 


H.  J.  Res.  830.  providlDg  timt  the  Plates  shelterheit  shall 
be  known  as  the  "Morton  Shelterbclt"  to  honor  of  J.  Steritog 
MiortcKi,  the  founder  of  Arbor  Day. 

-   H.  R.  6924.  providing  for  the  appropriation  of  $50,000  for 
sdiool  buildings  at  Wolf  Potot, 

H.  R.  6930,  authorizing  an  tavestigation  of  the  Yellow- 
stone  River  to  Montana  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for 
the  purpose  of  irrigation,  fiood  contwd.  power,  and  other 

purposes. 

H.  R.  7021,  validating  and  confirming  certato  mineral  pat- 
ents issued  for  lands  situated  to  Township  5  South.  Range 
15  East,  to  the  State  of  Montana. 

H.  R.  7204,  to  amend  section  2  of  the  act  providing  for  the 
allotment  of  lands  of  the  Crow  Tribe,  for  the  distribution  of 
tribal  funds,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.  R  7205.  relating  to  the  convejrance  of  restricted  land  on 
the  Crow  Reservation  to  the  State  of  Montana. 

H.  R.  7223,  for  the  relief  of  Dan  Tancey.  This  bill  provides 
for  the  payment  of  $2,000  to  Mr.  Yancey  for  the  forfeiture  of 
a  lease  of  catain  lands  to  Yellowstone  National  Paik  and 
the  destruction  of  certato  buildings  on.  said  lands. 

H.  R.  7407,  providing  that  the  unexpended  balance  of  an 
appropriation  of  $100,000  for  school  buildings  for  both  white 
and  Indian  children  to  Glacier  County,  Mont.,  be  made  avail- 
able for  school  buildings  to  rural  communities  to  district  no. 
9,  as  well  as  other  school  districts  withto  said  county.  (Later 
VI  Item  was  incorporated  to  the  Interi<x-  appropriatltm  bill 
providing  for  the  use  of  the  balance  of  the  appropriation  of 
$100,000  to  the  same  manner  as  provided  for  to  the  bill,  thus 
obviating  the  necessity  for  special  legislation.) 

H.  R.  7849,  rdating  to  certato  lands  withto  the  Crow 
Indian  Reservation.  This  bill  provides  for  amenrttog  the 
boundaries  of  the  Crow  Reservation,  so  that  the  city  of 
«ar#«n  will  be  outsIde  the  bounds  of  the  reservation. 

H.  R.  8286,  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Noeh 
Baker,  whose  son  lost  his  Bte  to  July  1936.  fighting  a  forest 
fire  in  the  Little  Rockies,  while  employed  by  the  Geological 
Survey. 

Of  the  above  bills,  the  following  have  become  laws. 
throi«h  the  passage  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  of  the 
House  bill,  or  the  companion  Senate  bin.  whidi  I  put 
through  the  House,  viz: 

H.  R.  2254,  provkiing  for  the  suspension  of  annual  assess- 
ment work  on  mining  claims. 

H.  R.   3328,  providing  for  accommodations  for  United 
States  district  court  at  Glasgow. 
H.  R.  8354,  for  the  relief  of  the  Great  Narttiem  Railway 

Co. 

H.  R.  4795.  providing  for  the  holding  of  terms  of  United 
States  district  court  at  Livingston  and  Bfiles  City. 

H.  R.  6496,  providing  for  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
across  the  Idissourl  River  at  or  near  Poplar. 

H.  R.  7021,  validating  mineral  patents  for  lands  to  town- 
ship 5  south,  range  15  east 

I  also  secured  action  by  the  House  on  S.  1216,  providing 
far  the  creation  of  Morrison  Cave  Park  by  the  transfer  of 
lands  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana, and  S.  2774,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Ix^rior 
to  relinquish  lands  on  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation, 
acquired  by  the  United  States  for  reclamation  purposes  and 
situated  withto  the  reservation,  to  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  of 
Tnritftna^  I  also  sccurcd  passage  by  the  House  of  private 
bills  for  the  relief  of  Josephtoe  Scott.  liUian  Glinn.  James 
O.  Cook,  and  Alban  C.  Sipe.  which  had  previously  passed 
the  Senate. 

I  have  taken  an  active  toterest  to  and  supported  all  biDs 
relating  to  farm  legislation,  irrigation,  and  reclamation, 
which  to  any  way  affect  the  interests  of  the  people  of  my 
district.  I  voted  for  the  bill  providing  for  an  appropriation 
of  $2,000,000  for  insect  control.  A  very  sertoos  devastation 
of  grasshoKters  and  Mormon  crickets  to  Montjuia  made  a 
liberal  appropriatum  imperative  for  the  State.  Out  of  the 
above  amount  Montana  received  $322,250  for  the  eontrol  of 
Mormon  crickets  and  bait  to  the  value  of  |7«JM0  for  tb* 
eradication  of  grasshoppers. 
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When  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House  to 
considering  the  agricultural  appropriation  biU  I  aPP^Jf^ 
before  the  committee  and  urged,  as  strongly  as  possiUe. 
an  increase  of  $10,000  in  the  range  invcstigaUon  item  for 
studies  of  artificial  reseeding  on  range  lands  by  the  North- 
em  Rocky  Moimtain  Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Station. 
This  is  te  important  problem  in  Montana.    An  enormous 
acreage  of  once  good  range  land  in  eastern  Montana  was 
plowed  in  an  effort  to  develop  it  as  fanning  land.    Many  of 
these  farms  have  been  altogether  abandoned,  together  with 
axueven  greater  area  of  forest,  and  other  range  lands  have 
^een  denuded  or  badly  deteriorated  through  overgrazmg 
and  fire,  thus  presenting  a  serious  proWem.   The  rehabmta- 
tlon  of  this  land  for  use  by  range  livestock  on  a  profitable 
basis  is  essential  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  region. 
Artificial  reseeding  with  sultoble  forage  plants  would  greatly 
speed  restoration.    The  appropriation  of  $10,000  a^  jo' 
this  purpose  was  included  in  the  agricultural  appropriation 
bilL    I  was  also  successful  in  having  restored  an  ap^opria- 
tion  of  $40,578  for  the  Division  of  Dry  Land  Agrlcultare  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.    The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
eliminated  this  appropriation,  by  which  the  two  dry  land 
farm  field  stations  at  Huntley  and  Moccasin  were  dispensed 
with.    These  two  stations  were  estoblished  some  30  years 
ago  and  have  done  very  valuable  work.    The  MiMaittee 
restored  this  item  and  the  bill  as  passed  carried  the  re- 
Quoted  appropriation  of  $40,578.    I  also  assisted  in  having 
the  appropriation  for  wool  marketing  studies  increased  frran 
$26,652  to  $50,000.  which  studies  arc  of  great  importance  to 
the  wool  men  of  Montana.  #^ii^^„» 

I  voted  for  and  assisted  in  the  passage  of  the  following 
hwnfwt^^nt  mcasures:  . 

(1)  TbB  work-reUef  bill,  appropriating  $1,500,000,000  for 
relief  purposes  and  employment  on  necessary  W.  P.  A. 

projects.  ^ 

(2)  The  bin  extending  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 

Jot  3  years.  j. 

(3)  The  bill  extending  the  Public  Works  Administration 
until  July  1.  1930.  I  have  been  very  active  in  getting  ap- 
proval of  public  works  projects  and  have  conferred  fre- 
quently with  the  President  and  the  ofliciab  of  this  Depart- 
ment In  regard  to  Biontana  projects.  

(4)  Tbe  Farm  Ttoant  Act.  to  encourage  and  promote  the 
ownership  of  farm  homes  and  to  make  the  possession  of 
such  homes  more  secure.  I  win  also  support  the  Ptederal 
crop-insurance  biU  when  it  comes  before  the  House,  as  I  feel 
that  the  farmer's  problem  is  the  most  pressing  one  before 
Congress  and  the  country  at  the  present  time,  and  that  we 
wlU  never  have  real  prosperity  until  the  farmer  is  placed 
on  an  e<iual  footing  with  every  other  producer. 

(5)  I  voted  to  pass  over  the  President's  veto  a  bill  per- 
mitting World  War  veterans  to  renew  expiring  5-year  level 
premiiun  term  policies  f  wr  another  period  of  5  years. 

(6)  The  bill  appropriating  $50,000,000  to  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  to  be  loaned  in  sums  under  $400,  except  in 
emergency  areas,  for  raising  crops  and  livestock. 

(7)  The  resolution  creating  a  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Tax  Evasion  and  Avoidance,  as  recommended  by 
the  President,  and  the  bUl  (H.  R.  8234)  to  provide  revenue, 
equalise  taxation,  prevent  tax  evasion  and  avoidance,  and 
for  other  purposes.  ,^ 

(8)  I  also  made  a  personal  plea,  before  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  for  an  appropriation  of  $14,483,000  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  bill  providing  for  the  promotion  of 
vocational  education.  The  continuation  of  this  program 
mains  a  great  deal  to  the  people  of  Montana.  Forty  high 
sdKXds  In  the  farming  distiricts  and  all  of  the  large  cities 
provide  vocational  training.  If  this  appropriation  had  not 
been  made.  14.000  boys  in  Montana  would  have  been  de- 
prived of  this  important  and  necessary  training. 

(9)  Voted  for  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937.  estab- 
lishlz«  a  rettrement  poisioKi  syston  for  railroad  workers  of 
the  United  States.  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  aU  bills  for 
the  betterment  of  the  conditions  of  labOT. 

(10)  X  voted  for  the  NeutraUty  Act  to  keep  us  out  of  war. 
I  have  worked  and  voted  consistently  to  maintain  a  strict 


neutraUty  on  the  part  of  this  country,  and  stated  on  the 
fioor  of  the  House  that  I  will  never  vote  to  send  any  of  our 
boys  across  the  water  to  fight  in  any  offensive  combat  in 
behalf  of  any  foreign  nation. 

(11)  I  voted  to  pass  over  the  President's  veto  H-  R.  6763, 
which  is  entitled  "An  act  to  extend  for  1  additional  year  the 
3 ^.percent  interest  rate  on  certain  Federal  land-bank  loans, 
to  provide  a  4-percent  interest  rate  from  July  1,  1938.  to 
June  30,  1939,  and  to  provide  for  a  4-percent  interest  rate 
on  Land  Bank  Commissioner's  loans  for  a  period  of  2  years." 
This  bill  is  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer. 

(12)  Voted  for  the  Spanish  veterans'  pension  bill  and 
Philippine  travel  pay  bill,  which  has  been  pending  in  Con- 
gress for  many  years.  «  ,^  «*      .^  *w     , 

(13)  Voted  for  what  is  known  as  the  Gold  Star  Mothers' 

pension  bill.  ^  . 

(14)  Voted  for  the  bill  to  protect  the  consumers  of  sagai 

and  the  domestic  sugar  producCTS. 

(15)  Voted  for  the  low-cost-houstng  bffl. 

(16)  Voted  for  a  reorganization  bill  creating  a  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare. 

I  took  an  active  part  in  trying  to  get  the  general-welfare 
bill,  providing  for  old-age  security,  before  the  House  for 
consideration.  I  signed  a  petition  to  take  It  from  the  com- 
mittee and  bring  it  up  for  action  by  the  House. 

Some  time  ago  I  joined  a  group  and  assisted  in  drafting 
and  introducing  a  bill  providing  for  Government  ownerstiip 
of  all  Federal  Reserve  banks. 

It  was  impossible  to  get  action  by  the  House  on  the  fair- 
labor  standards  bill,  providing  for  mayimnm  hours  and 
minimum  wages  of  labor,  but  it  will  be  brought  up  for 
consideration  soon  after  Congress  reconvenes;  and  when  it 
is  I  shall  support  and  vote  for  it. 

I  am  also  in  favor  of  an  amendment  which  has  been  in- 
troduced with  regard  to  the  payment  of  old-age  pensions  to 
Indians.  I  will  vote  for  this  biU  when  it  is  brought  up  in 
the  House.  As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Indians  Af- 
fairs, legislation  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  of 
Montana  has  been  of  special  concern. 

Another  matter  to  which  I  have  given  constant  attention 
Is  the  subject  of  irrigation  and  reclamation  for  Montana 
and  legislation  affecting  these  matters.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of  the  House, 
and  as  such  have  attended  all  meetings  of  the  committee 
and  worked  for  and  supported  bills  extending  further  relief 
to  water  users  on  reclamation  projects  and  Indian  Irriga- 
tion projects.  One  bin  of  special  importance  provides  for 
the  creation  of  "a  commission  and  to  extend  further  relief 
to  water  users  on  United  States  reclamation  projects  and 
on  Indian  irrigation  projects."  When  this  bill  was  before 
the  Committee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of  the  House. 
I  secured  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  providing  for  the 
awwintment,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  of  men  with 
actual  irrigation  experience.  The  bill  provides  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  of  three  and  my  amendment 
includes  fanners.  The  bill  passed  the  House  with  this 
amendment,  which  was  concurred  in  by  the  Senate,  and  the 
bin  has  been  signed  by  the  President. 

I  am  also  deeply  interested  in  the  matter  of  small  reser- 
voirs, as  I  believe  this  will  solve  the  drought  situation  better 
than  any  other  means  known.  The  small  reservoirs  will 
conserve  the  surplus  water  in  rainy  seasons  and  thus  be 
available  for  the  dry  seasons.  I  have  discussed  Uiis  matter 
with  the  department  officials  concerned,  who  are  in  favor 
of  the  program,  and  it  is  expected  that  shortiy  funds  will 
be  allotted  for  the  construction  of  small  reservoirs  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  State.  I  have  worked  for  and  supported 
all  legislation  which  will  in  any  manner  help  the  farmer. 

As  a  member  of  the  Public  Lands  Committee  I  have  taken 
an  active  interest  in  all  public-land  matters  affecting  Mon- 
tana. One  bill  of  special  importance  to  the  State  which 
I  supported  provides  for  a  further  extension  of  prospecting 
permits  under  the  Oil  Leasing  Act  until  December  31,  1939. 
This  bill  has  passed  both  the  House  and  Senate,  azid  Is  now 
before  the  President  for  his  approvaL 


Another  bffl  passed  Just  before  adjournment,  and  whldi 
Is  now  awaiting  the  President's  approval,  is  S.  1375,  provid- 
ing for  the  punishment  of  persons  transporting  stolen  animals 
in  interstate  commerce.  This  bill  is  of  especial  interest  to 
Montana  stock  growers,  many  of  whom  wrote  me  about  it. 
I  assisted  vigorously  In  getting  It  acted  on  in  the  House  in 
the  closing  hours  of  the  session. 

I  have  worked  for  appropriations  for  good  roads  and  have 
assisted  in  the  passage  of  all  administration  measures  and 
aU  legislation  of  a  progressive  character.  ^    ^    ^     ^^ 

I  helped  to  work  out  the  plan  and  secured  funds  for  the 
construction  of  the  Buffalo  Rapids  project,  the  Tongue  River 
project  and  the  Lodge  Grass-UtUe  Horn  Dam  on  the  Crow 
Reservation.  I  appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations at  the  time  the  Interior  appropriation  bill  was 
being  considered,  and  made  a  strong  appeal  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $200,000  for  the  commencement  of  work  on  the 
Lodge  Grass-LltUe  Horn  Dam.  This  amendment  was  flnaUy 
adopted  and  Incorporated  in  the  biU.  and  the  money  for  the 
work  will  be  available  shortly.  Already  over  $2,000,000  have 
been  spent  on  this  project,  canals  and  laterals  having  been 
constructed,  but  no  storage  dam  was  built.  The  storage 
reservoir  will  complete  the  system,  and  more  than  30.000 
acres  of  Irrigable  land  will  be  under  water. 

I  also  endeavored  to  have  incorporated  In  the  Ihtertor 
appropriation  bffl  an  amendment  appropriating  $400,000  for 
the  construction  of  the  Saco  Divide  unit  of  the  Milk  River 
hTlgation  project.  If  this  project  could  be  constructed  It 
would  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  farmers  in  the  northeast- 
em  section  of  the  State.  It  was  Impossible  to  secure  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment,  however,  but  efforts  are  now  being 
made  to  get  an  appropriation  from  some  other  source,  the 
work  to  be  done  by  people  on  relief.  If  we  are  successful  in 
securing  the  funds,  the  project  can  be  constructed,  or  at 
least  commenced,  before  cold  weather.  I  have  givfen  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  had  many  conferences  with  department  of- 
ficials regarding  this  project.  . 

During  the  hearings  on  the  third  deficiency  "Wn.  wmch  was 
passed  Just  before  adjournment,  I  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  asked  for  an  appropriation  for 
the  Frazer-Wolf  Point  pumping-plant  project  on  the  Fort 
Peck  Indian  Reservation,  In  the  sum  of  $100,000.  and  $50,000 
for  a  resurvey  of  the  Poplar  River  project.  Tliese  two  items 
were  struck  out  of  the  Interior  appropriation  bffl.  ThousJi 
they  were  not  put  in  the  deficiency  bffl  by  the  House,  the  Sen- 
ate passed  the  bffl  appropriating  $100,000  for  the  Fort  Peck 
project  and  I  succeeded  in  having  it  retained  in  the  bffl. 

Among  other  items  carried  in  the  Interior  appropriation 
bffl  wCTe  $10  000  for  the  Improvement  of  the  water  system  at 
Crow  Agency;  $30,000  for  the  Bimey  day  school;  $28,000  for 
tiie  Tongue  River  Hospital;  $40,000  for  the  Blackfeet  Hos- 
pital* $26  400  for  the  Fort  Peck  Hospital;  $34,000  for  the  Crow 
Agen'cy  Hospital;  and  $30,000  for  the  Pbrt  Belknap  Hospital: 
$300  000  were  appropriated  for  the  continuation  of  construc- 
tion'of  the  Sun  River  reclamation  project,  and  $12,000  for 
construction  charges  on  the  Fort  Belknap  Irrigation  system; 
also  $30,000  for  remodeling  and  repairing  school  buildings 

at  the  Blackfeet  Agency.  „    ,  .w    ^      -i *- 

I  have  app«u«d  frequently  before  all  of  the  departments 
having  to  do  with  matters  and  projects  In  which  Montana, 
and  particularly  the  residents  of  my  district,  which  com- 
prises more  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  State,  are  Inter- 
ested, and  am  constantly  in  touch  with  the  departments, 
looking  after  legislation  and  other  matters  in  which  my  peo- 
ple are  concerned.  I  have  on  several  occasions  confcrrM 
personally  with  the  President  in  regard  to  some  matter  of 
particular  importance  to  my  constituents,  and  he  has  always 
given  me  a  most  cordial  and  sympathetic  hearing. 

In  April  of  last  year  there  was  considerable  agitation  due 
to  the  prospective  lowering  of  the  price  of  copp».  Stoce 
the  wages  of  miners  and  other  employees  engaged  in  the 
mining  and  refining  of  copper  are  based  on  the  price  M  the 
metal,  the  lowering  of  the  price  would  have  had  a  sertous 


effect  on  the  people  of  Montana.  I  Immedately  took  the 
matter  up  with  the  President,  sending  him  data  In  my  poa- 
session  showing  the  hft'-*1«>^«p  which  would  be  inflicted  upon 
the  mining  industry  in  Montana  if  copper  were  lowered  in 
price  to  8  or  9  cents.  The  President  at  once  asked  me  to 
come  to  the  White  House  to  discuss  the  matter,  which  I  did. 
Fortunately  for  the  miners  no  further  reduction  ol  the  price 
of  copper  has  been  made. 

Havre  municipal  gas-distribution  system:  Some  tune  ago 
the  d^  of  Havre  applied  for  a  loan  and  grant  from  the 
Public  Works  Administration  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
a  municipally  owned  and  operated  natural  gas-distribution 
system  within  the  city  of  Havre,  and  for  supply  llnea  thereto, 
lie  P.  W.  A.  later  approved  the  application,  the  loan  and 
grant  to  be  made  as  soon  as  the  dty  of  Havre  submitted 
proof  t^^  there  was  a  sutBdent  supply  (tf  gas  to  provide  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  system,  and  for  the 
payment  of  the  interest  and  principal  charges  on  the  loan. 
Owing  to  delays,  due  to  causes  over  wfaldi  the  city  bad  no 
control.  It  was  necessary  to  ask  an  extension  of  time  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  contract.    The  dtiaens  of 
Havre  asked  my  assistance  in  securing  an  extension.    I  took 
the  matter  up  pi»r«^"«^"r  with  the  Public  Works  Administra- 
tion and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  as  a  result  of 
several  conferences  an  extension  was  granted  until  October 
SO.    There  Is  some  indication  that  by  that  time  the  dty 
wffl  be  able  to  meet  the  terms  of  the  contract  with  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  Havre  may  have,  within  the  near  future,  a 
munidpaDy  owned  gas-dlstrlbutton  system,  which  wffl  be 
of  great  benefit  to  Its  dtizens. 

Another  matter  of  special  concern  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  hydroelectric  power  at  the  Fort  Peck  Dam  In  north- 
eastern Montana.  The  Senate  passed  a  bill.  Introduced  by 
Senator  Wheeler,  authorizing  the  War  Department  to  install 
equipment  at  Ptort  Peck  for  the  purpose  of  generating  eloc- 
trical  power.  Tlie  power,  when  developed,  wffl  be  delivered 
to  an  administrator  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  distributed  over  the  State  of  Montana,  with 
a  view  to  encouraging  ttxe  widest  possible  diversified  use  of 
electric  energy.  Owing  to  the  serious  drought  which  has 
prevaUed  for  the  past  several  years,  there  la  a  lack  of  power 
In  Montana.  Tlie  supply  Is  not  sufficient  at  this  time  to 
supply  the  flAmanH,  and  the  Montana  Power  Oo.  which 
provides  most  of  the  power  used,  has  been  obliged  to 
Import  power  from  the  State  of  Washington  In  order  to 
supply  the  amount  contracted  for.  If  electric  power  could 
be  developed  at  Fort  Pedc  shortages  such  as  those  referred 
to  would  not  again  occur. 

Although  the  bffl  did  not  pass  the  Senate  xmtll  August 
6.  I  was  able  to  get  a  special  meeting  of  the  Oonmlttee 
on  Rivers  and  Harbors  to  consider  the  bffl  and  grant  a 
hearing  on  it.  This  was  had  promptly  and  on  August  11 
the  Wl  was  reported  out  by  the  House  committee.  I 
hoped  to  get  favorable  action  on  it  before  adjournment, 
but  owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  calendars  It  was 
impossible  to  do  so.  However,  it  wffl  be  considered  promptly 
upon  the  reconvening  of  Congress,  and  I  look  for  its  Imme- 
diate passage  at  that  time. 

As  is  well  known,  owing  to  the  lack  of  power  in  Montana 
during  the  past  few  months,  mining  and  smelting  activities 
in  the  dties  of  Anaconda.  Butte,  East  Helena,  and  Great 
FWls  have  been  curtailed  to  a  large  extent  and  many  men 
thrown  out  of  employment.  _a-^- 

It  Is  my  ambition  and  hope  that,  out  of  the  Fort  Pedc 
power  development  and  other  contemplated  power-devdop- 
ment  possiWlities,  electrical  power  may  be  idaoed  in  the 
home  of  every  farmer  in  Montana,  so  that  he  and  his  family 
may  have  the  same  comforts  that  are  enjosred  by  residenta 

of  the  urban  centers.  

I  have  taken  occasion  to  speak  in  the  House  several  times 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  on  matters  in  which  my  people 
at  Montana  had  an  interest.  Early  in  the  session,  in  a 
speech  wherein  I  defended  the  administration  and  asked  my 
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fdkm  Members  to  stand  behind  the  President  In  his  efforts 
to  bring  about  recofrery.  I  referred  to  the  Presidrat  s  nw»- 
sace  to  Congress  and  his  statement  that  he  would  like  to 
see  the  "Supreme  Court  give  a  more  totelllgent  recognition 
to  our  needs  as  a  nation."  I  feel  that  there  would  not 
then  be  discord  between  the  legislative  and  the  judicial 
branches  of  the  Government.  I  also  stated  that  it  is  the 
right  of  Congress  to  legislate  for  the  benefit  and  welfare  of 
the  people  that  the  Constitution  is  not  designed  as  a  strait 
jacket  and  that  condiUons  are  such  at  the  present  time 
as  to  require  a  cohesive  and  unanimous  move  on  the  part 
of  an  branches  of  the  Government. 

A  few  days  later  I  made  a  speech  when  the  subject  of  fur- 
ther appropriations  for  relief  was  under  discussion.  At  that 
time  I  said  I  was  oonfldent  the  President  meant  what  he 
said  when  he  stated  that  no  hungry  person  in  this  country 
w»*^ing  to  be  allowed  to  go  unfed.  I  feel  sure  the  President 
is  going  to  carry  out  this  pledge  to  the  people  of  America,  as 
he  is  with  the  common  people  of  the  country— heart  and 
soul— just  as  we  all  are.  I  also  stated  I  have  confidence  in 
the  representatives  of  the  President,  who  have  this  enor- 
mous problem  to  deal  with. 

I  also  later  spoke  on  the  neutrality  legislation,  and  on  the 
livestock  industry,  with  particular  reference  to  the  importa- 
tion of  cattle  from  Canada  to  the  United  States. 

When  the  naval  appropriation  bill  was  under  consldera- 
Uon  I  Introduced  an  amendment  cutting  out  of  the  biU 
$15 179  000  for  the  cost  of  construction  of  two  new  battle- 
ships  this   year,   the   ultimate  cost   of   each   being    over 

$60,000,000.  ^  ^         ,  _.  ,  «         T 

I  made  several  speeches  In  favor  of  farm  legislation,  i 
spoke  In  favor  of  the  Farm  Tenancy  Act.  the  Federal  crop 
Insurance  bill,  and  the  necessity  of  general  farm  legislation 
before  adjournment.  With  reference  to  crop  insurance.  I 
stated  that  it  is  a  protection  against  drought.  It  means 
much  to  the  cities  adjacent  to  the  drought  area  in  Montana. 
it  means  stable  agriculture  and  stable  buying  power,  and  a 
lessening  of  the  load  of  relief.  Crop  insurance  offers  pro- 
tection against  scarcity,  but  it  is  not  intended  to  meet  the 
problem  of  surplus.  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Wal- 
lace have  emphasized  the  urgency  of  the  problem. 

A  few  days  before  adjournment  I  spoke  regarding  the 
necessity  of  general  farm  legislation  before  adjournment. 
I  pointed  out  to  the  Members  that  we  had  been  in  session 
for  8  months  and  had  litUe  to  show  for  our  work  in  the  way 
of  farm  legislation.  I  think  the  New  Deal  legislation  has 
been  the  salvation  of  millions  of  fanners,  and  Congress 
should  m«^«»  provision  for  the  passage  of  farm  legislation 
In  advance  of  next  year's  crop  so  the  farmers  may  know 
where  they  stand. 

When  the  various  appropriation  bills  in  which  Montana  is 
particularly  interested  were  before  the  House  for  considera- 
tion, I  spoke  in  favor  of  and  advocated  the  adoption  of  each 
and  every  Item  dealing  with  these  problems.  These  in- 
cluded, among  other  things.  Irrigation  and  reclamation. 
T)ubUc-land  matters,  and  Indian  matters.  I  also  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  flood-control  bill,  insisting  that  it  should  be 
broad  enough  to  include  a  resurvey  of  the  Yellowstone  River. 
I  was  assured  by  the  chairman  that  the  bill  would  cover 
this  matter.  When  the  bin  for  the  suspension  of  annual 
assessment  work  oin  mining  claims  was  before  the  House  for 
consideration  there  was  some  objection  to  It.  I  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  bill  and  succeeded  in  getting  it  passed  by  the 

House.  _.     ,      ,.         _L 

I  signed  discharge  petitions  on  the  Prazier-I^mke  mort- 
gage rcflnancing,  reducing  the  rate  of  interest  on  loans 
from  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation.  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  foreclosure,  and  the  cost-of -production  bills. 
All  of  these  had  to  do  with  farmers  and  home  owners. 

I  also  signed  the  petition  on  the  Ludlow  amendment  to 
the  Ctmstitution.  providing  for  a  referendum  by  the  people 
before  the  United  States  enters  another  war,  except  in  the 
case  of  an  attack  l^  a  foreign  nation. 


Hon.  William  P.  Connery,  Jr. 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES' 
Tuesday,  June  15,  1937 
Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sudden  and  un- 
timely death  of  Congressman  William  P.  Connery.  Jr..  came 
as  a  shock  to  his  colleagues  in  Congress  who  had  learned  to 
admire  him  with  a  deep  affection  and  to  profundly  respect 
him  for  the  fine  character  of  the  pubUc  service  that  he  had 

rendered. 

In  his  death  his  countless  friends  throughout  the  Nation 
experienced  a  sense  of  personal  loss.  Veteran  and  labor  or- 
ganizations lost  an  unwearying  and  powerful  advocate.  His 
colleagues  in  Congress  have  lost  a  true  and  steadfast  friend. 
"BillV'  Connery  was  a  personal  friend  of  mine  for  many 
years  It  was  my  privilege  to  have  served  in  Congress  with 
him  since  1929.  when  we  became  intimately  associated  as 
Members  of  Congress  from  Massachusetts,  and  that  friend- 
ship continued  and  grew  down  through  the  years  until  his 
death  Words  cannot  express  my  feelings  of  sorrow  in  the 
loss  of  my  very  dear  friend  and  late  coUeague.  "Bzlly" 

So  much  has  heen  said  and  written  of  this  distinguished 
citizen  of  Massachusetts,  whose  public  service  is  part  of  the 
history  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  Nation,  that  it  re- 
mains for  us  to  speak  only  of  our  own  relations  with  him. 
A  Member  of  Congress  from  1922.  he  was  diligent  in  attend- 
ance, active  in  interest  and  debate,  judicious  in  counsel.  He 
will  be  long  remembered  for  his  personal  traits,  his  friendly 
and  kindly  manner,  the  sunny  temperament,  the  broad  hu- 
manity, the  good  will  toward  all  men  that  made  him  fa- 
miliarly known  and  beloved  by  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact,  and  his  love  of  his  family. 

Here  in  Congress,  as  elsewhere,  acquaintance  with  him 
ripened  into  friendship,  and  friendship  into  an  affection  that 
will  remata  a  living  memory  in  the  hearts  of  all  those  who 
came  within  the  cheering  and  uplifting  influence  of  his  high 
character  and  cordial  fellowship. 

He  was  first  elected  to  Congress  in  1922  from  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District  of  Massachusetts.  Thereafter  he  was 
reelected  to  each  successive  Congress.  A  veteran  himself, 
having  served  for  19  months  in  Prance,  taking  part  in  all 
major  operations  with  the  One  Hundred  and  First  Infantry 
of  the  Yankee  Division,  he  became  a  champion  of  the  cause 
of  the  veterans.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  fight  for 
the  payment  of  the  veterans'  bonus,  which  ended  in  success 
only  a  year  before  his  death. 

The  late  Congressman  Connery  became  chairman  of  the 
important  Labor  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, on  which  he  had  served  since  1923.  As  chairman  of 
this  committee,  he  sponsored  legislation  aimed  to  improve 
the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  his  fellow  men.  Rep- 
resenting one  of  the  most  densely  populated  industrial  cen- 
ters of  the  country,  he  was  most  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  workingmen  and  women  of  the  entire  Nation.  He 
was  recognized  as  one  of  the  outstanding  leaders  in  the  inter- 
est of  social  security  and  progressive  legislation.  As  co- 
sponsor  with  Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner,  of  New  York,  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  he  became  a  national  figure. 
This  bill,  for  which  he  labored  long,  will  forever  stand  as  a 
monument  to  his  service  in  Congress.  His  familiarity  with 
the  problems  of  the  workingmen  and  women,  his  sincere 
efforts  to  improve  their  conditions  through  legislation,  and 
his  energetic  efforts  in  Congress  to  secure  the  enactment  of 
such  legislation  has  enshrined  him  in  the  hearts  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  He  also  fought  for  the  passage  of  legislati<xi 
that  would  improve  the  position  of  all  our  people. 
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Only  48  years  old.  his  death  came  at  b  time  when  his 
career  was  in  the  ascendancy.  Greater  glory  and  success 
was  assured  him  to  the  future.  "Hius,  with  distinct  sudden- 
ness, a  career  of  abiUty.  worth,  and  usefulness  has  ended. 
"BnxT"  CoHUHiY  has  passed  on  to  a  better  life.  His  death 
brings  a  sadness  to  all  of  us.  His  attractive  and  pleasing 
personality,  his  friendly  sphit,  and  forceful  and  energetic 
individuality  win  be  greatly  missed  by  his  legion  of  friends, 
among  whom  I  was  proud,  and  considered  it  a  distinct  honor 
to  be  included. 


Puerto  Rico— Review  of  Legislation  in  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SANTIAGO  IGLESIAS 

RESIDENT  COMMISSIONKK  FROM  PUERTO  RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  21  iUgiilative  day  of  Friday.  Aug.  20) ,  1937 
Mr  IGLESIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  history  has  proclaimed  that 
the  landtag  of  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles'  United  States  Army 
troops  hi  Puerto  Rico  July  25,  1898,  was  a  happy  event  for 
the  people  of  the  island,  who  rejoiced  when  they  Saw  and 
were  convinced  that  the  reactionary,  monarchic  domination 
of  Spain  had  been  terminated.  The  people  at  large  felt  that 
they  were  free  under  the  new  republic  regime. 

After  38  years  of  wonderful  progress  m  government,  civil 
llberUes,  social  legidation,  culture,  sanitetion,  agriculture, 
and  industry,  some  toterests  from  the  island  and  the  main- 
land have  Initiated  a  campaign  of  sinister  propaganda 
against  Puerto  Rico  with  the  purpose  of  creating  discord 
against  our  people  and  American  Institutions  in  the  island. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  economic  structure  of  Puerto 
Rico  was  organized  at  the  begliming  on  the  basis  of  ab- 
sentee ownership  and  capitaL  As  everywhere,  the  finances  to 
sugar,  fruit,  tobacco,  all  were  contrived  to  a  great  part  by 
absentee  ownership,  and,  naturally,  the  consequence  was 
that  a  very  Important  percentage  of  the  return  to  capital 
and  management  to  those  years  when  there  was  a  return 
emigrated  from  the  island  to  the  mainland  and  European 
countries.  Without  the  outside  capital  development  of  our 
resources  and  industries  would  have  been  much  slower,  be- 
cause there  was  little  local  capital  avaUable.  This  condition 
is  similar  to  that  which  existed  in  the  earlier  history  of  the 
mainland,  and  which  exists  to  many  sections  of  the  mainland 
today;  namely,  that  many  areas  are  deficient  to  tovested 
capital,  and.  as  capital  is  brought  into  such  areas  from  the 
outside,  a  large  share  of  the  returns  to  capital  and  manage- 
ment, when  there  are  returns,  leaves  the  local  areas.  These 
are  purely  social  and  economic  problems  of  both  Puerto  Rico 
and  many  areas  of  the  mainland,  and  will  be  solved  through 
the  future  acciunulation  of  capital  locally.  They  cannot  be 
solved  by  wnotional  ideas  and  sentiments  of  an  anti- 
American  nature. 

Some  writers  say  that  the  "masses  are  represented  by  no 
one",  but  no  one  can  Justify  such  a  stotement.  Puerto  Rico 
Is  an  organized  Territory  of  the  United  States,  founded  on 
a  democratic  constitution  formulated  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  1936  elecUons,  the  Coalition,  which 
includes  the  Labor  Party,  cast  298,059  votes  for  the  Resident 
Commissioner,  while  the  opposition,  the  Liberal  Party,  polled 
254,470,  thus  giving  the  Rwident  Commissioner  a  majority 
of  46  563.  Of  the  39  members  comprlstog  the  lower  house 
of  the  legislature,  28  were  elected  by  the  Coalition  Parties  as 
tjompared  with  13  elected  by  the  Liberal  Party.  For  the 
senate  membership,  the  Coalition  elected  14  as  compared  with 
5  for  the  liberals.  The  legislature  of  the  island  was  elected 
by  the  people  and  entrusted  to  maintato  our  loyalty  and  pre- 
serve our  American  Institutions  to  the  United  States.  lAbor 
has  a  substantial  representation  to  the  administrative  affairs 


of  the  tosular  government,  very  property  representing  tho 
aspirations  and  ideals  of  the  masses  of  workers  of  Puerto  Rico. 
P^w  of  our  '*illustrado8"  have  a  really  clear  understanding 
of  just  where  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  stand  or  where 
they  are  heading,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  visiting  writers, 
even  if  they  also  be  economists  and  sodologlsta.  are  oertato 
to  obtato  an  inadequate  picture  of  affairs  to  the  island. 

Right  now,  as  I  am  setting  down  my  optoions.  there  prob- 
ably is  another  misguided  writer  somewhere  ftoishing  up  a 
sensational  article;  we  seem  to  have  one  about  every  4  weeks. 
If  this  author  runs  true  to  form,  he  will  repeat  the  statement 
that  "Puerto  Rico  now  faces  the  worst  economic  crisis  to  its 
history",  although  I  have  read  ahnost  the  same  story  from 
other  communities  to  the  mainland.  The  writer  is  sure  to 
emphasize,  without  referring  to  the  progress  made  to  Puerto 
Rico,  that  the  people  Uve  there  to  abject  poverty  and  to  be 
aghast  at  the  lack  of  sanitary  fadhUes.  And,  to  the  same 
way,  is  it  Ukely  that  he  will  potot  to  a  high  rate  of  illiteracy 
and  deplore  the  fact  that  only  about  half  the  children  can 
attend  school. 

The  article  probably  wiU  repeat  the  well-worn  charge  that 
small  farmers  are  being  driven  off  theh-  lands  and  toclude 
the  mlftrming  statement  that  the  independence  movement  is 
becoming  very  serious.  The  writer  is  certato  to  review  aU 
instances  of  occasional  disorder  and  violence  on  the  island 
and  give  the  gkxuny  impression  that  neither  life  nor  prop- 
erty are  safe  to  Puerto  Rico.  In  fact,  all  social  and  economic 
and  poUtical  disorders  created  by  world-wide  conditions  wiU 
be  cast  against  our  people. 

As  the  island's  official  reiaresentatlve  to  the  United  States 
Congress,  these  misleading  and  unfair  statements  annoy  me 
greatly.  Not  even  the  more  accxntite  and  unbiased  com- 
ments which  scMnetimes  crowd  their  way  toto  print  can  offset 
the  untrue  picture  which  has  been  placed  before  the  publie 
to  the  discredit  of  the  island.  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler, 
president  of  Columbia  University,  wbo  has  been  to  the  island 
and  is  close  to  its  problems  by  virtue  of  the  splendid  support 
his  Institution  gives  to  our  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  has 
not  found  it  necessary  to  condemn  Puerto  Rico.  If  a  falr- 
mtoded  and  wcll-inf ormed  scientist  like  Dr.  Butler  says  good 
things  about  us,  there  must  be  some  grounds  tor  them. 

Our  present  Governor,  Maj.  Gen.  Blanton  Winship.  finds 
favorable  things  to  say  about  the  island,  and  he  is  a  conti- 
nental American  without  a  bias  for  or  against  Puerto  Rico. 
Other  reputable  people  speak  weU  of  Puerto  Rico,  but  there 
are  not  enough  people  like  them  who  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  our  problems  and  our  purposes. 

I  thtok  that  I  am  qualified  to  weak  about  Puerto  Rico, 
inasmuch  as  I  was  a  grown  man  at  the  time  of  the  American 
occupation  to  1898  and  have  lived  there  ever  stooe.  except 
for  the  5  years  I  have  spent  to  Washtogton  as  the  island's 
Resident  Commissioner.  Having  been  to  public  life  aU  that 
Hm«»  as  a  leader  of  labor  and  a  member  of  the  insular  legis- 
lature, I  have  been  close  to  Puerto  Rico's  problems  and  have 
been  required  to  become  well-toformed. 

Puerto  Rico  does  have  its  problems — serious  problems- 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that  The  status  of  the  Island  now 
is  by  no  means  satisfactory;  but,  on  the  other  hand  it  is  by 
no  means  as  critical  or  hopeless  as  many  writers  picture  It. 
Their  chief  error  lies  to  their  lack  of  standards  by  which  to 
judge  what  they  see  and  bear.  Compared  to  some  of  your 
fine  mainland  cities— alongside  the  Gold  Coast  to  Chicago  or 
Westchester  to  New  York  State— Puerto  Rico  does  make  a 
rather  sad  showing  physically  and  socially.  Compared  with 
the  stoms  of  New  York  and  conditions  we  hear  about  among 
teoant  farmers  to  the  South,  Puerto  lUco  has  not  much  to  be 
B«f>iam«iri  of  but  too  Duuiy  of  the  writers  do  not  thtok  about 

that 

To  judge  Puerto  Rico  fahrly  it  is  essential  that  present-day 
conditions  be  ccanpared,  first,  with  the  conditicms  wbkh  pre- 
vailed to  the  past  and,  second,  with  present-day  conditions 
to  other  nearby  tropical  areas.  On  these  bases,  our  island 
can  hold  its  head  pretty  hlfi^  as  I  shall  try  to  estaUish. 
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First  of  aH  «e  must  consider  the  background  of  the  island, 
for  only  in  that  way  can  we  Judge  its  progress,  which,  after 
all,  has  a  strong  bearing  on  its  future.  Remember  that  Puerto 
Rico  spent  four  centuries— 400  years— as  a  colony  of  Spain, 
and  was  largely  neglected  during  all  that  time.  Spain,  like 
any  odier  world  power  of  that  era,  was  interested  in  colonies 
as  a  source  of  wealth.  Peru  and  Mexico  were  Just  that.  They 
furnished  gold  and  silver  and  various  needed  commodities. 
Puerto  Rico,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  even  self-supporting. 
It  had  no  precious  metals  and  no  other  resources  than  its 
soil;  consequently  the  Spanish  Oovemment  paid  slight  atten- 
tion to  the  island  and  did  little  to  develop  it  either  agricul- 
turally or  industrially.  As  a  result  living  standards  were 
wretched;  there  was  little  capital;  literacy  was  low;  and  edu- 
cation was  the  privilege  of  few.  In  comparison  with  its 
Caribbean  and  Latin-American  neighbors  at  that  time, 
Puerto  Rico  was  backward  and  imderdeveloped. 

As  soon  as  the  Island  became  a  part  of  the  United  States 
m  1898.  and  particularly  since  the  Puerto  Rican  people  be- 
came citizens  of  the  United  States,  imprecedented  progress 
has  been  made  along  almost  every  conceivable  line.  To 
believe  that  statement,  one  must  have  lived  on  the  island  in 
the  old  dajrs.  Humble  as  their  circumstances  may  seem  to- 
day, the  working  classes  now  are  immeasurably  better  off 
in  every  way. 

Take  labor  conditions,  for  example.  Some  of  the  writers 
now  claim  that  the  present-day  laborer's  plight  in  agricul- 
ture and  in  some  industries  is  miserable.  That  may  be  true, 
but  we  have  to  look  below  the  surface.  It  is  true  that  many 
of  the  laboring  class  in  the  country  live  in  crudely  built 
homes  with  a  minimiiTn  of  furniture  and  conveniences;  that 
they  are  destitute.  It  Is  true  that  the  dollar  wages  today  are 
much  lower  than  we  would  like  to  see  them,  but  they  are 
about  three  times  as  hi^  as  in  1898,  and  are  increasing 
steadily  with  the  hdp  of  the  labor  organizations  there.  In^ 
addition,  we  have  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  strictly  enforce,  a 
child-labor  law,  a  model  workman's  compensation  law,  and 
an  8-hour  day  both  in  the  mills  and  in  the  fields.  Collective 
bargaining  has  been  practiced  between  labor  and  capital  for 
some  years  and  works  successfully.  Our  strikes  are  settled 
more  quickly  and  peacefully  than  before,  often  with  the  aid 
of  arbitration. 

As  to  unemployment,  the  oft-quoted  charge  that  80  percent 
of  our  people  are  on  relief  is  absurd.  There  are  no  official 
data  on  unemployment,  but  30  percent  would  be  the  average. 
We  always  have  had  a  serious  unemployment  inroblem  and 
will  continue  to  have  one  until  new  sources  of  employment 
can  be  created,  but  we  are  not  in  quite  such  bad  shape  as 
sune  peoide  have  stated.  Actually  labor  conditions  in 
Puerto  Rico  are  superior  in  certain  respects  to  those  pre- 
vailing in  some  poorer  sections  of  the  48  States,  and  have 
imixroved  greatly  since  the  American  occupation.  I  can 
epcBk  (m  this  subject  with  some  knowledge,  because  I  was 
one  of  the  first  labor-union  organizers.  Indeed,  I  was  put 
in  Jail  Just  before  the  l^;»nish-American  War  broke  out, 
amtcnced  for  daring  to  propose  that  laborers  be  given  the 
li^t  to  strike  and  to  bargain  collectively.  I  was  in  Jail  when 
General  Miles  and  his  troops  landed  on  the  island  and  was 
released  and  became  an  interpreter  of  the  American  ideals. 
Tbday  those  rights  for  which  we  had  to  flfl^t  and  to  suffer 
are  enjoyed  by  every  laboring  man  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Wages  for  agricultural  laborers  are  relatively  low,  but  they 
are  higher  than  those  prevailing  in  many  of  the  independent 
countries  in  the  Caribbean  area  and  in  Central  America. 
Wages  in  our  sugar  industry  are  higher  than  the  rates  paid 
in  most  of  the  other  sugar-producing  areas  of  those  nations 
where  workers  have  been  denied  the  privilege  of  organiza- 
tion. In  short,  we  have  made  many  advances  that  we  rightly 
can  be  proud  of. 

Next  let  us  consider  the  matter  of  malnutrition  which 
most  of  the  writers  emphasize.  No  one  is  starving  in  Puerto 
Rico,  and  plain  and  modest  as  the  average  laborer's  diet 
may  be.  It  is  superior  to  what  he  enjoyed  in  1900  and  earlier. 
We  know  that  because  there  is  more  food  consumed  per  per- 
son on  the  islazul  than  there  was  38  years  ago.    Local  food 


production  has  increased  at  about  the  same  rate  as  the 
population  in  that  period  of  years,  according  to  official  Cen- 
sus Bureau  figures,  but  purchases  of  food  from  the  outside— 
almost  entirely  from  the  farmers  in  continental  United 
States— have  increased  sixfold  while  the  populaUon  has 

merely  doubled.  ^   ,    ^  a^,_  ^.  i. 

Not  only  is  there  more  food  to  eat,  but  the  average  diet 
is  better  balanced  than  it  formerly  was.  Puerto  Rico  buys 
and  consumes  each  year  much  more  of  the  important  non- 
tropical foods  such  as  meat.  lard,  wheat  flour,  butter,  and 
milk  than  any  of  the  neighboring  tropical  countries.  The 
average  diet,  to  be  sure,  is  not  what  it  might  be;  there  are 
many  cases  of  malnutrition  in  our  island,  just  as  there  are 
in  some  sections  of  the  States,  but  there  has  been  much  im- 
provement in  the  average  diet  and  there  will  continue  to  be. 
The  Puerto  Rican  people  can  purchase  the  additional  foods 
only  because  they  have  a  higher  buying  power  than  the 
people  of  various  other  countries  in  that  vicinity. 

Many  of  the  writers  who  attempt  to  solve  Puerto  Rico's 
problems  seize  on  the  well-exploited  idea  that  we  would  be 
better  off  if  we  stopped  growing  sugar  and  tobacco  for  sale 
outside  the  island  and  used  all  the  lands  to  grow  foods  for 
local  consumption.  That  sounds  fine  to  anyone  who  does 
not  know  Puerto  Rico,  but  it  just  cannot  be  done  in  such 
a  way.  In  the  first  place,  some  of  the  foods  we  now  buy 
from  the  States  cannot  be  produced  successfully  in  Puerto 
Rico.  It  is  impossible  to  raise  wheat  there  and  get  anything 
approaching  a  satisfactory  yield,  and  we  now  consume  425,- 
000  barrels  of  wheat  fiour  each  year.  Rice  yields  are  far 
too  low  even  on  our  best  lands,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
various  other  crops.  Indeed,  the  limited  wages  paid  to  labor 
in  the  sugar  industry,  which  is  our  principal  crop  and  main 
source  of  income,  will  buy  more  than  twice  as  much  food 
as  could  be  grown  on  all  the  sugar  lands. 

In  addition,  some  of  our  outstanding  scientists — and  we 
have  many  of  them— have  determined  that,  if  we  discon- 
tinued growing  sugar  and  tobacco  except  to  fill  local  needs 
and  used  all  the  useful  agricultural  lands  on  the  island  to 
grow  food,  we  could  produce  only  enough  to  feed  the  present 
population  very  poor?.y  on  a  minimum  diet,  far  below  what 
the  average  person  wants  today  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Next  we  come  to  clothing.  Almost  without  exception, 
the  visiting  writer  complains  that  many  of  the  people  in 
the  country  are  barefooted  and  that  some  of  the  young 
children  wear  no  clothing  at  all.  That  is  all  very  true,  but 
once  again  we  must  ask:  What  would  the  situation  be  if 
the  island  lost  the  opportunity  to  sell  its  products  in  the 
States? 

An  insular  committee  made  a  survey  about  40  years 
ago  and  reported  that  only  one  person  in  five  owned  a  pair 
of  shoes.  Today,  9  out  of  10  people  own  shoes.  In  1936 
alone,  the  island  bought  nearly  3,000,000  pairs  of  American- 
made  shoes,  more  than  1^2  pairs  for  each  of  the  1,800,000 
people  in  Puerto  Rico.  Prom  authentic  sources  we  learn 
that  the  percentage  of  people  owning  and  wearing  shoes 
is  higher  in  Puerto  Rico  than  in  any  of  the  Caribbean 
countries,  some  of  which  were  much  further  developed 
economically  and  socially  than  was  our  island  at  the  turn 
of  the  century. 

As  for  clothing,  our  people  all  wear  clothes,  except  a  few 
of  the  very  young  citizens,  and  our  women  dress  fully  as 
modestly,  if  not  more  so,  than  some  of  the  feminine  sex 
in  the  States.  Furthermore,  their  clothes  for  the  most  part 
c(xne  from  the  States,  and  the  styles  are  the  same  as  pre- 
vail on  the  mainland,  or  perhaps  a  few  months  behind. 
It  is  true  that  our  women  do  not  wear  furs,  but  the  climate 
makes  furs  both  unnecessary  and  imcomfortable.  In  San 
Juan,  om*  capital  and  leading  city,  the  temperature  has 
never  been  below  62  degrees  (and  never  above  90  degrees). 
There  is  a  shortage  of  household  possessions  in  many 
homes.  The  average  workingman's  dwelling  is  plainly  and 
sometimes  meagerly  furnished,  but  as  buying  power  has 
Increased,  that  condition  has  improved.  We  have  bought^ 
from  the  States,  in  the  last  10  years,  more  than  20.000 
refrigerators,  20.000  enameled  lavatories,  124,000  metal  beds, 


15  000  mattresses,  4.000.000  chairs,  and  minions  of  other 
everyday  articles  which  add  to  the  comfort  of  the  people. 
We  could  use  considerably  more  of  these  necessities,  but  the 
point  is  that  we  ah-eady  have  a  great  many,  far  more  than 
we  used  to  possess. 

The  picture  as  to  education  also  has  been  greatly  ois- 
torted.  Against  the  charges  that  literacy  is  low  and  many 
of  the  children  cannot  attend  school.  I  will  make  the  un- 
qualified statement  that  Puerto  Rico  has  made  more  prog- 
ress in  public-school  education  in  the  last  38  years  than  any 
country  ever  has  made  in  a  similar  period  of  time.  That 
statement  can  be  proved  statistically.  _*    #  *t. 

For  example,  when  Puerto  Rico  fhrst  became  a  part  of  tne 
United  States  there  was  only  one  building  on  the  island 
which  had  been  buUt  to  serve  as  a  government  school; 
today  there  are  more  than  2,000  school  buildings,  many  of 
them  made  from  concrete  and  fine  enough  to  do  credit  to 
any  rural  community  in  the  States.  In  1898  fewer  than 
23  000  children  were  in  school,  the  total  budget  for  educa- 
tion was  only  $130,000.  and  the  investment  in  school  prop- 
erty was  negUgible.  At  the  present  time,  however,  we  have 
more  than  $11,000,000  invested  in  school  buildings  and 
equipment,  more  than  255.000  children  attend  school,  and 
the  insular  and  municipal  governments  spend  in  excess  or 
$6,000,000  annually  on  public  education. 

Present-day  expenditures  for  schools  exceed  the  insifiar 
government's  total  expenditures  back  in  1898.  Then  the 
government  spent  only  about  $3,500,000  for  aU  Punxjses 
and  much  of  that  sum  went  for  the  upkeep  of  the  army 
and  the  church.  Speaking  in  general  terms.  ^^^^^J®  «! 
panded  our  educational  program  about  tenfold  in  the  38 
years,  and  the  quaUty  of  the  instruction  has  kept  pace  with 
the  growth  in  faculties  and  enrollments. 

Our  record  in  combating  illiteracy  is  equally  commen^ble 
llf  one  keeps  the  past  in  mind  when  evaluating  th«  sitimUon. 
i  In  1898  only  20.4  percent  of  the  people  10  years  old  and  over 
1  in  Puerto  Rico  could  read  and  write,  but  at  P^«sent  approjd- 
mately  67  percent,  or  two-Uiirds.  of  the  people  da^Y  as  lib- 
erate. The  showing  is  Unfavorable  than  many  of  the  SU^ 
but  represents  an  improvement  of  more  t?an  300pCToent. 
Moreover,  if  I  may  say  so  wlttiout  appearing  to  refiect  on 
otiier  counti-ies,  Puerto  Rico  has  a  higher  percentaje  of  its 
population  in  school,  a  higher  rate  of  Uteracy  and  s^ 
more  per  pupU  on  education  than  any  of  its  Caribbean 
neighbors  for  which  figures  are  available. 

If  our  writers  could  take  the  time  to  seek  out  these  figijea. 
they  would  be  less  likely  to  tiirow  up  their  hands  when  tlw 
learn  tiiat  only  about  half  Uie  Island's  chUdren  can  attend 
school.  That  sitiiation  exists  because  the  facilities  have  not 
vet  been  expanded  sufflcientiy  to  accommodate  the  rcmaindCT. 
It  seems  fair  to  assume,  however,  tiiat  Uie  Pfofress  so  f^  to 
a  good  guaranty  tiiat  continued  improvement  wUl  be  effected 
to  Se  future.  After  all.  we  have  done  pretty  well  in  the 
short  space  of  less  than  40  years. 

we  also  see  printed  frequenUy  the  compWnt  that  not 
enough  of  the  Puerto  Rican  people  can  sp^  f^^:  J 
must  agree  with  that  charge,  but  once  more  there  ^  exceUc^* 
SS^  to  point  to.  Remembering  that  the  educational^- 
tem  had  to  be  built  up  gradually  and  that  only  a  part  of  ^ 
young  people  are  able  to  attend  school,  rapid  i»ogre^  has 
been  difficult.  A  recent  census  conducted  on  the  island 
showed  Uiat.  of  the  people  over  10  years  of  age.  23  percent 
speak  the  EngUsh  language.  Everyone,  of  course,  speaks 
^dsh.  which  was  Uie  language  of  the  island  for  400  yeara. 
li^hTcities  and  towns,  however,  ttie  percentage  increases  to 
37  Srcent,  and  in  San  Juan,  the  largest  city.  43  percent  of 
the  people  have  learned  the  new  tongue. 

Brway  of  contrast,  the  number  so  gifted  In  WW  was 
less  than  4  percent.  So  here  again  we  have  been  getting 
somewhere,  and  our  plight  is  not  quite  so  serious  as  our 
critics  allege.  Even  Oils  modest  improvement  has  come 
hard  because  Uiere  were  many  obstacles  to  the  way.  In 
the  first  place,  our  teachers,  most  of  whom  we  native-born 
SfertTlScani.  are  not  always  skilled  to  the  use  of  the 
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English  language  themselves,  and  naturally  their  instoic- 
tion  has  not  always  been  of  the  best.  Some  teachcra  have 
been  brought  toto  the  island  from  the  n»ainlMid  United 
States,  but  there  never  have  been  more  than  about  200  or 
them  there  to  any  one  year,  and  the  total  number  of 
teachers  exceed  5,500  at  the  present  time. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  borne  in  mtod  that  many  of  "le 
children  who  have  learned  English  to  school  have  had  little 
or  no  occasion  to  use  that  tongue  after  complettog  th^ 
educations.  In  many  instances,  their  parents  spoke  only 
Spanish,  so  that  the  new  language  could  not  be  used  at 
heme. 

Definite  efforts  are  now  imder  way  to  speed  up  the  teacn- 
tog  of  English.    More  English-speaktog  teachers  are  to  be 
brought  down  from  the  States,  the  radio  Is  betog  u^ 
rather  extensively,  and  new  textbooks  are  being  totroduccd. 
We  hope  to  retato  the  finer  elements  of  our  Spanish  culture, 
but  are  determmed,  for  many  good  reasons,  to  do  everytiilng 
possible  to  bring  our  people  still  closer  to  the  rest  of  the 
United  Stetes.  and  adopting  the  English  language  more 
generally  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  accomplish  that  goaL 
Our  writing  friends  have  been  especially  lax  to  their 
discussion  of  our  sanitary  facilities.    Many  of  the  hom^ 
are   to  be  sure,  completely  lacking  to  what  we  may  caU 
indoor    plumbtog.    At    the    end    of    the    Spanish   regime, 
however,  conditions  were  deplorable.    There  was  Just  one 
city  with  a  sewage  system,  only  eight  communities  were 
equipped  with -water  systems,  and  not  one  had  any  facmties 
for  water  pu:^cation.    Now  38  cities  have  modem  methods 
of  sewage  disposal,  68  have  public  water  systems,  and  many 
have  means  for  purifying  the  water.    Steady  progress  has 
been  made  and  is  certato  to  continue  to  the  future. 

Our  death  rate  has  been  reduced  more  than  one-third  in 
the  last  38  years,  making  the  island  a  healthier  place  to  live. 
And.  believe  it  or  not.  we  even  have  been  criticized  for  that 
accomplishment.  The  reduction  to  tiie  death  rate.  wlUiout 
a  corresponding  change  in  the  rate  of  births,  has  contributed 
to  the  tocrease  to  population,  with  the  result  that  we  are 
adding  about  35.000  or  more  new  people  ea<J  W  to  an 
already  overcrowded  little  island.  Some  of  theindividu^ 
who  write  about  us  state  that  we  should  have  left  the  death 
rate  alone,  and  tiius  have  prevented  the  population  growttu 
That,  however,  is  not  the  American  way  of  life,  and  not  the 
Puerto  Rican  way.  We  totend  to  conttoue  our  progressive 
improvements  to  sanitation,  and  to  find  some  other  means 
for  dealing  with  the  populaUon  problem. 

Probably  this  is  as  good  a  potot  as  any  at  which  to  take 
UP  the  charge  that  laborers  to  Puerto  Rico  are  oppressecL 
I  wish  to  flatly  contradict  that  charge.  Our  laborers  <« 
both  sexes  and  others  to  the  island  enjoy  freedom  of  spewA 
and  of  the  press,  trial  by  Jury,  freedom  of  religious  bclitf. 
and  aU  the  other  privUeges  of  American  citizenship.  We  do 
not  vote  to  national  elections,  but  we  have  a  true  democracy 
to  which  we  elect  our  own  legislatiire  and  many  other  public 
officials.    The  right  to  vote  is  used  by  both  sexes. 

wages  are  comparatively  low.  as  I  have  mentioned,  but  in 
other  ways  the  laboring  class  Is  enjoying  comUtiOM  which 
are  far  better  than  under  the  old  Spanish  rule.  Some  of 
our  workers  receive  some  facilities  to  live  from  ttidr  em- 
ployers. togeUier  with  lands  on  which  to  grow  food  tow- 
Sm^t^irtocomes.  Free  medical  «id  hospitol  sortees 
are  available  to  certato  tostances.  We  have  no  Utopia,  that 
is  true,  but  there  is  no  oppression. 

One  very  common  charge  is  to  the  effect  «*»*  t^^fjjj 
farmers  and  landowners  are  betog  driven  out  and  ^t  the 
land  is  betog  concentirated  toto  a  few  hands.  T^}f^ 
easily  answered  by  official  figures.  There  were  to  Puerto 
Rico  to  1935.  accordtog  to  official  census  figures.  52.790  in^- 
vldual  farms:  to  1920  tiiere  were  41.708  farms.  The  number 
of  todependent  sugarcane  growers  to  19M  was  4.719:  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  census  tiiere  were  6.6M  cane  growers 
to  1935.  ActuaUy.  then,  the  number  of  small  fanners 
to  be  tocreasing  rather  than  diminishing. 
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W^  to  1920  there  was  some  concentration  of  ^^J^ 
InTtSe  period  when  efficient,  l^^-scale  sugw^odu^^ 
m  wttiM  under  way.  But  for  the  most  part  the  l^^nt 
J^  hSi^repr^t  a  consolidation  of  ^«^„«?^ 
2«e  hStogs  rather  than  a  concentration  of  small  f  aras^ 
ThThuge  InCTease  since  1898  in  the  island's  ^come  from 
STie  of  sugar  and  other  products  to  ttie  outside  w^. 
and  toe  resulting  benefits  therefrom  in  the  form  of  hi^ier 
;Sg«rlndincr4sed  employment,  fully  justify  the  large- 
scale  operation  in  the  opinion  of  most  authorities. 
""^SiSS^to  a  different  field,  what  about  Uw  aod  wder? 
I  find  that  many  of  my  acquaintances  in  the  Stat^  bcUeve 
Puerto  Rico  to  be  a  hotheaded  and  unruly  island.  They 
have  been  misled  by  the  ample  reports  rf  a  few  unfortima^ 

incidents  occurring  in  recent  years.  I  am  well-informed 
on  this  subject,  because  I  was  »  principal  in  one  of  tne 

*^Sisgulded  fanatic  fired  several  shots  at  me  while  I  was 
^.ftHT'^ir^^ff  for  niy  second  term  in  Congress  in  the  f aU 
of  1936  and  infiicted  a  flesh  wound  in  my  arm.  Our  diiel 
of  police  was  shot  down  in  1935.  and  a  r^^^^f^^^f  ^J^J 
resulting  In  some  loss  of  life  occurred  in  tiie  si^mg  of  1937 
taTpSade  at  Ponce.  It  all  sounds  bad.  to  be  sure,  but 
thoee  are  not  common  occurrences. 

Actually.  Puerto  Rico  is  law  abiding  and  peaceful,  on  the 
whole  We  never  have  a  kidnapping:  tiiere  has  been  only 
one  pay-ron  robbery  In  recent  years;  and  gan^ters  are 
unknown.  There  is  a  normal  amount  of  petty  crime  and 
m  have  a  '^•^  group  of  radicals  who  want  to  upset  the 
state  of  aflilrs.  but  those  are  Insignlflrant  factors  in  the 
oivcarall  situation.  .  w  « 

The  last  of  the  TP<«^^«*^^"ff  pictures  so  often  placed  before 
the  puWic  is  the  statement  that  Puerto  Rico  is  a  burden  to 
the  United  mates,  that  the  Federal  Government  has  poured 
millions  of  dollars  Into  the  Island.  Now.  let  us  look  at  the 
facts  The  United  States  has  been  generous  with  our  island. 
especially  during  the  last  few  years,  but  this  Is  another  rela- 
tive matter.  Actually,  reliable  Oovemment  figures  show 
that  during  the  last  3  years  Puerto  Rico  has  had  less  Gov- 
cnunent  assistance  per  capita  than  any  of  the  48  8tat^. 
except  Virginia,  and  that  it  has  not  participated  at  afl  in 
several  of  the  most  important  relief  funds.  Indeed,  some  of 
the  States  have  had  four  and  five  times  as  much  financial 
assistance  from  the  Government  as  Puerto  Rico  has  received, 
on  a  per-capita  basis.  ^  ^  xi.  * 

In  this  same  connection,  we  frequently  are  reminded  that 
Puerto  Rico  pays  no  taxes  into  the  Ptederal  Treasury;  that 
it  collects  income  taxes  and  customs  duties  and  retains  them 
lor  its  own  uses.  That  also  Is  true,  but  remember  that  15  of 
the  SUtes  receive  back  from  the  Federal  Treasury  a  greater 
excess  over  their  payments  Into  the  Treasury  than  the  Gov- 
ernment spends  In  Puerto  Rico.  Income  taxes  and  customs 
ejections  Included.  No  one  will  contend  that  Puerto  Rico 
has  not  been  treated  generously,  but  our  Island  Is  by  no 
means  the  greatest  source  of  expense  to  the  Government  in 

Waflhirg*^" 

Moreover,  the  comparison  Just  stated  does  not  take  Into 
consideration  the  Income  and  other  taxes  which  continental 
Americans  doing  business  In  Puerto  Rico  pay  into  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury,  nor  the  duties  coDected  by  the  United  States 
on  goods  Imported  from  abroad  which  ultimately  are  pur- 
thased  by  the  Island. 

As  for  Puerto  Rico  being  a  burden  to  the  Union,  the  farm- 
ers in  the  States  hardly  can  agree  with  that  charge.  For 
Puerto  Rico  Is  the  largest  single  buyer  of  American-grown 
rice  buying  10  times  as  much  as  an  foreign  countiles  to- 
gether* it  Is  the  second-best  customer  for  meat  products 
and  the  third  largest  buyer  of  lard.  It  ranks  second  as  a 
customer  of  potato  and  fruit  growers,  and  second  as  a  buyer 
of  wheat  flour  and  both  tobacco  and  cotton  manufacture. 
Tbe  Island  buys  more  dried  beans  and  peas  from  farmors  to 
the  States  than  are  sold  to  all  foreign  nations  combined. 


It  is  tiie  sixth  best  customer  of  the  States  ^Jj^^^^^^ 
bined.  spending  $86,350,000  last  year  for  Koods  produced  or 
manufactiired  here.    No.  we  are  h^dly  a  biffd^. 

This  is  not  ttie  whole  story  of  Puerto  Rico;  ttiere  are  many 
other  important  facts  to  be  considered. 

or  TO  WBLTAHE  or  THE  PEOPLE   OF   PUERTO   "CO 

H  R  1480  to  create  a  department  of  public  welfare  Jn  Ptwrto. 
(^^H^iiSJio?  oPthe  Federal  Government  contempUt««Ub- 
IteS^department  of  public  welfare,  w  this  bUl  has  excellent 

chance  of  enactment  next  sesslonj  h»tween  Puerto  Rico  and 

H  R  1481  to  exempt  persons  traveling  between  '^f  "** '"™  ■™ 
co?tl?enS  UnltS  Statis  from  payment  of  a  stamp  tax  on  rteam- 
SlD  tickets  (Passed  House  Aug.  21;  the  Senate  passed  Aug.  21.) 
H  R  i«2  toundertake  fish  culture  In  Puerto  ^<^-°P^f''^' 
abfy  ^i^SdTlTii^e  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Will  inslrt 
aeain  to  have  It  favorably  recommended.  „..w„^   ««.,rfM    ' 

^kS.   14^.  to  amend  section  38.  organic  act.  Public  Service 

Commisslot.  ^^^^^^"iembershlp  of  Supreme  Court  ol  Puerto 
BlS.  (^5^  H?iLe  Aug.  18:  Senator  Bukke  Int^u^  i^^u- 
tton  calling  for  an  investigation  Aug.  19.)  A  committee  of  nve 
funatorm  will  BO  to  Puerto  Rico  soon.  ^ 

HRlSe.  to  amend  section  30.  organic  act.  appointment  flj 
legators  to  case  of  resignation  or  death.  (Passed  over  wlttiout 
SSSSS^>Sg^  because  the  bill  violates  the  principle  of  demo- 
S^tlc  g^vemlient  in  that  the  legislature  shall  at  ^  thne.  be  in- 
^pendent  of  the  Executive  as  stated  by  the  objectora.) 

H^  R.  1992.  to  incorporate  the  Territory  of  Puerto  Rico.     (No 

**^°R.^  3034.  to  authorize  survey  and  examination  <>' ^^J^J^Har- 

bOT.     (Passed  House  July  1:   passed  Senate  Aug.  6;   Included  to 

rivers  and  harbors  bill,  H.  R.  7051.)  ,  -  ^      tt..w«« 

H  R  4006,  to  authorize  survey  and  examination  of  Jobos  Harbor. 

(pLs^  House  July    l;    Senate  Aug.   5;    included   In   river,  and 

^^'^R  'S'TS^' to  extend  citizenship  to  certain  persons  bwn  to 
Pu^rS     (Pa^ House  Aug.  2;  to  be  studied  in  the  Senate 

%^S.  ISriarvey  and  examination  of  GuayanlU*  Harbor^ 
(Passed  House  July  1;  passed  Senate  Atig.  5;  included  to  river 
and  harbor  bill.  H.  R.  7051.)  ^    _     «.  /t« 

H  R  5899,  to  extend  the  Irrigation  Act  to  Puerto  mco.  (in 
view  of  certain  objections  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  an- 
other bill  will  have  to  be  drafted.)  

H.  R.  8054.  transfer  Catano  Rear  Range  Light  Reservation.  (Ap- 
proved Aug.  17,  Public  Law  No.  313.)  „     .  ,  « .,„   .^ 

H  R  6M4,  to  extend  titles  V  and  VI  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  Puerto  Rico.  (Favorably  recommended  by  Departments  or 
Labor,  the  Interior.  Treasury,  and  Social  Security  Board.  Pendto* 
to  wkys  and  Means   Committee.)      This  bill   will  be  considered 

with  others  next  session.  __,      «#   w.«.<m«« 

H.  R.  6747,  to  Increase  the  borrowing  margin  or  Mayaguea. 
(Paseed  House  Aug.  2;  the  Senate,  Aug.  18.) 

H  R.  7908.  to  extend  section  21.  Bankhead- Jones  Act  to  Puerto 
Rico.     (Passed  House  Aug.  21;  the  Senate.  Axjg.  21.) 

H  R  7823,  transfer  of  Gxianlca  Lighthouse  Reservation.  (Ap- 
proved Aug.  17:  Public  Law  No.  315.) 

H.  R.  6702,  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Mlro  Menendea.  (No 
action.) 

H  R   8075.  for  the  relief  of  Julio  Santiago.     (No  actton.) 

H.  R.  7893.  transfer  of  San  Juan  MUltary  ReservaUon  to  Puerto 
Rico.     (No  action.)  . ,  _,,  .,  ^ 

H  R  8213.  transfer  land  for  Federal  building  under  Jurisdiction 
of  Treasury  Department.  (All  objections  to  this  transfer  with- 
drawn.)    Will  be  considered  next  session. 

H.  J.  Res.  73.  authorizing  Issuance  special  stamp  for  Puerto 
Rico.     (Department  ordered  Issuance  such  stamp  this  falL) 

S.  1973.  transfer  land  for  Insane  asylum.  San  Juan.  (Ap- 
proved May  26;  Public  Law  No.  116.)  .-^ 

8.  2581.  transfer  "Escambron  tract"  to  Puerto  Rico.  (PMseo 
Senate  Jxine  14.)  «       »     -, 

H.  R.  7051,  river  and  harbor  blU.  tocludes  following:  San  Jiwa 
Harbor  (Committee  Doc.  42).  Areclbo  Harbor  (Committee  Doc.  43), 
Guayanes  Harbor  (House  Doc.  243).  Jobos  Harbor,  survey  and 
examination:  Pajardo  Harbor,  survey  and  examination:  Guayanilla 
Harbor,  survey  and  examination.     (Passed  House  and  Senate  July 

H.R.  7667,  sugar  legislation.  (Strenuoxis  and  bitter  fight  to 
eliminate  discriminatory  featvires  of  bill  against  Puerto  Rico. 
(Passed  House  and  Senate  Aug.  6.  Aug.  13,  conference.) 

H.R. 7554.  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1937.  tocludes  Puerto  Rico.     (NO 

action.)  o*«* 

H.R.4728.  Cooperative  Farm  Forestry  Act.  extended  «>  Btotes 
and  TBrrltorles;  annual  appropriation  92.600.000.  (^proved  Maf 
18.    Public  Law  No.  95.) 
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H  R  8767.  to  promote  research  to  treatment  of  cMicer.  extended 

^h'*r'S7?  to  iJSrtmri«l   improve  airport,  to  State,  and 

'*T^*S?3.  {jnlte^suies  Houstog  Act  of  1«37  (8-  l^P"^ 
Senate  Aug.  6.  provisions  extended  to  Puerto  Rico.)     Passed  House 

^"hir  1545   to  provide  for  loans  to  f  armem  for  crop  producUon. 
/A^nVnv^  j^  M   PubUc  Law  No.  3.  tocludes  Puerto  Rico.) 
^  H^R  6968  TpprobrUtlon  for  Department  of  the  Interior.     (For 
v<^t?onL   XbXtlon  m   PuertTRico.  $125,000.)      Ha.  other 

"TRl6rresrab!Sren^to1irtog  expertment  .^lo^  at  the 
land-erant  coUeges,  extended  to  Puerto  Rico.     (No  action.)    - 

H  R^So3  to  provide  for  more  efficient  tax-supported  free 
t,ubilc:Sl  SstJms,  tocludes  Puerto  Rico.  (No  action.) 
public  scn^i  361.  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1937. 
/  Annroved^une  29  Public  Resolution  47.  Includes  Puerto  Rico.) 
^h'^R  Mil  to  provide  »30,000.000,000  to  furnish  employment 
and  to  e^  pi)verty  to  the  United  SUtes  and  its  possessions.    (No 

**'S°V  242.  appropriation  for  »750.000.000  to  provide  work  relief, 
extended  to  Puerto  Rico.     (No  action.)  Faderal  dla- 

S.  1986.  to  extend  the  term  of  Incumbency  o'_^«^^  ^ 
trict  Jud^e  of  Puerto  Rico  to  10  yea«.     (Pa««ed  f  ei^te  (^^^ 

S   419    appropriation  for  public  education,  extended  to  Puerto 

''8°-2475''?2r*l!^^r  Siindards  Act  of   1937    (wage-hour  bill), 
(plssed  &3iSe  J\3y  22.    H.  R.  7200.    Includes  Puerto  Rico.) 

The  foregoing  list  of  bills  and  laws,  the  provisions  of  which 
extend  to  Puerto  Rico  .since  my  reelection  last  Novraiber.  te 
by  no  means  complete.  It  does,  however,  cover  the  most 
important  legislation  affecting  the  island.  .,  „  ,^ 

The  following  is  a  Ust  of  the  title  of  most  interesting  re- 
marks inserted  in  the  Congressionai.  Record  by  me.  and  the 

dates* 

Anrfl  0   1937  Why  Puerto  Rico  Doe.  Not  Want  independence. 

A?S  21.  l^rstatomBnts  Regarding  the  Admlnis^tton  to 
Pue?to  RICO,  (includes  resolution  by  the  board  of  Uu^  ^ 
the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  and  a  statement  by  the  Speaker  oi 

*^AotS"27\937   Extendlrg  Reclamation  Act  to  Puerto  RIto. 

May  3.  'IM?  A^Tess  cilllvered  AprU  27  by  Governor  kinship 
before  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  security 

May  21    1937.  Extension  of  UUes  V  and  VI  of  the  Social  secunxy 

^*'iu?e^^'S?7^iSncultural  Legislation  as  it  Affects  Puerto  Rico. 
iS?y  8 % Js?   I^  Rico  TaiS  Back.    (Re  sugar  legislation.) 

PUEKTO   RICO'S    COMMTrrKE   BEPEEOTNTATIOH 

Was  elected  to  serve  as  a  member  on  the  foUowing  com- 
mittees: Insular  Affairs.  Agriculture,  Labor.  Territories. 


Mass  Purchase  Power  Needed 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW  YORK  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  21  ilegislative  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20).  1937 


Mr  MEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  pressing  problem  con- 
fronting American  business  is  not  how  to  increase  pro- 
duction or  output.  The  problem  is  how  to  market,  how  to 
sell  that  which  we  are  capable  of  producing.  _^     ,    ^    ^    . 

Even  in  1929  the  total  production  of  America's  factories, 
farms,  mines,  and  service  industries  wm  at  least  20  percent 
l^low  maximum  capacity,  according  to  Brookings  InsUtution 
and  other  like  authorities. 

As  a  Nation,  we  begin  to  realize  that  quantity  or  mass 
production  is  possible  only  when  there  exists  mass  purchase 
power.  Millions  of  purchasers  are  required  when  miUions 
of  machines  are  employed. 

Larger  power  plants,  mass-production  methods,  and  more 
efficient  machinery  increase  our  capacity  *«  pf ^ce. 
Shorter  hours  and  higher  wages  wiU  enhance  our  capaci^ 
to  consume.  It  will  increase  employment  and  add  to  Idsure- 
time  periods,  which  means  greater  consumpUon. 


Our  foreign  trade,  while  not  negligible  to  but  a  minor 
part  of  our  national  economy.  Our  market  is  ri«Jt  °«" 
^Sin  our  own  borders.  For  iUustration^  New  York  State 
to  prosperous  times  offers  a  better  market  for  our  goods 

than  all  of  South  America.  ^  ^  ^i    -^*  ««-« 

n  the  employer  could  visualize  the  marketable  Potentiali- 
ties of  the  wage  eamers-if  he  could  realize  the  fact  U^t 
his  employees  are  his  custwners— then  wages  based  on  soaal 
justice  and  work  periods  commensurate  with  social  neeos 

would  pnMnpt  his  decisions.  ^     ^     ,  ,.^«»  ^,«. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  adequate  standard  of  living  our 
people  need  a  large  Increase  in  all  kinds  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices. We  have  the  machines,  the  manpower,  the  raw  mate- 
rials, the  capital.  We  are  balked  by  the  stubborn  fact  that 
millions  of  our  famiUes  do  not  have  enough  money  to  buy 

what  they  need.  *.    *    #.  n  «« 

The  failure  of  our  economic  system  to  operate  to  run  ca- 
pacity was  not  due  to  the  fact  that  the  people  did  not  want 
to  purchase  the  goods  and  services  but  for  the  reason  ttiat 
they  lacked  purchasing  power.  They  need  money.  Wwk 
opportunities  should  approximately  balance  with  available 

This  is  the  objective  of  the  Labor  Standards  Act.  It  Is 
also  the  aim  of  the  labor  movement.  ,  ^    ,    ,        ,^ 

That  mass  buying  power  is  the  principal  tonic  for  our 
economic  ills  can  be  seen  by  the  effects  of  large  expendi- 
tures made  during  the  past  20  years.  ,,^,^ 

During  the  war  period  we  loaned  ten  billions  to  foreign 
governments,  most  of  which  went  for  purchases  here  to 
the  United  States,  and  that,  with  our  own  wartime  spend- 
tog,  produced  prosperity.    Consumption  then  ran  ahead  oi 

production.  ,       „. 

After  the  World  War.  and  up  until  1930.  we  loaned, 
through  private  sources,  to  foreign  nations  a  sum  ap- 
proximating $10,000,000,000.  These  loans  were  to  most  pan 
spent  to  Uie  United  States,  and  contaibuted  to  tiie  balance 
to  production  and  distribution  which  matotained  prosperity. 
Mass  spending  contributed  to  a  balanced  economy. 

Stoce  President  Hoover  issued  his  first  moratorium  procla- 
mation postpontog  war  debts,  we  have  curtailed  loans  to 
foreign  governments  from  both  public  and  private  soim^es. 
and    this    method    of    matotaintog    balance    has    been 

eliminated.  .  - 

Stoce  curtailment  of  loans  to  foreign  governments  ^cae- 
veloped  vast  surpluses  of  goods  which  resulted  to  closing 
plants,  tocreasing  unemployment,  and  drastically  reducing 
farm  income.  Our  abundant  supply  of  goods  choked  our 
markets,  starved  our  people.  ^  *    ,4.   ...^.^^ 

In  1932  for  illustration,  farm  tocome  dropped  to  Its  recwa 
low  of  $1. '857,000.000.    This  was  nearly  ten  billion  under  the 

farm  tocome  of  1919.  «^w  .^. 

In  1933.  a  temporary  flurry  to  industrial  activity  was 

caused,  the  added  buying  power  resulting  from  N.  R.  A.'s 

work  program. 

Agato  after  the  bonus  payment  to  the  veterans,  bustoess 
todicated  the  healthful  conditions  resulting  from  Increase  to 

mass  purchase  power.  .    ^  t.^      m 

These  were  only  temporary  manifestations,  but  they  dis- 
closed the  source  of  our  troubles.  ,  ^  ., 
The  Economy  Act  of  1932.  and  agato  of  1933,  accelerated 
the  spiral  of  deflation,  and  only  when  the  Oovemment  to- 
stituted  its  spending  program  did  bustoess  give  signs  of  re- 
turning health.  ^  ..        . 

The  Nation  gave  balance  to  omr  economy  by  spending  when 
private  enterprise,  without  markets,  was  forced  to  economize. 
When  bustoess  is  good  we  can  balance  our  Nation's  Budget. 
When  it  is  bad  or  worse  we  must  balance  our  people's  budget. 

That  is  economic  balance.  ,«„«  ,      ,     ,_* 

Our  production  is  now  racing  upward  to  1929  levels,  bat 

It  will  soon  be  stopped  in  its  tracks  unless  our  power  to 

consume  Is  tocreased.    Mass  purchase  power  is  needed. 
Labor  has  made  a  splendid  contribution  to  this  connection, 

but  the  Government  by  exercising  adequate  social  control 


r 
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must  effect  and  retain  a  leasonaWe  balance  between  oar 
eanacity  to  produce  and  our  abiltty  to  consume. 

ftmie  enterprlae.  actuated  by  the  profit  motive^bas  ac- 
Mimtdished  an  excellent  Job  of  Increasing  our  productivity. 
l^fSSeJi^irmust  Jee  the  value  of  Increasing  mas. 

^'^^S'rS^  the  Government  problem  for  the  present  to 

one  <rf  buoying  up  of  capacity  to  consume.  

^nierlca's  capacity  to  consome  has  tremendous  posslbUi- 
ties.  A  conttouance  of  substandard  living  conations  ta^ 
country  with  such  boundless  resources  as  the  Uidted  StoJ« 
^d  result  to  unnecessary  suflertng  for  our  Nation's  poor. 
and  eventually  to  another  economic  crises  with  its  serious 
eonseaaences  to  rich  and  poor  alike.  ^     ^,        ^ 

^Sr^ST  and  hour  wn  win  prove  of  taesUmable  value 

In  this  connection.  ,  ^        , , 

The  balance  we  need  is  a  balance  between  labor^  agriciri- 
tare.  and  todnsfay  on  an  upward  scale.  We  have  experienced 

It  on  a.  ilMtf  iHlInf  scale.  ^  . 

We^ve  seen  Tin!r^*~^  output  resuU  to  such  large  sur- 
pluses as  to  imporerish  large  numbera  of  our  people  and 

to  destroy  much-needed  purchasing  power, 
we  must,  as  a  nation  and  as  employers,  wage  f«mera^  and 

farmers,  give  thought  to  the  proper  mems  of  providing 
niional  balaikce  to  our  economy  for  the  future. 
^Seprtndple  of  balance  is  not  simple,  but  much  an  be 
done  that  was  neglected  to  the  past  to  improve  omditions. 
Thefe  is  no  short  cut  to  economic  well-being.  T^^taaio- 
tkm  and  maint*"*"^  of  national  prosperity  demand  that  we 
flteerve  the  nrinciple  of  balance  to  our  economic  relations. 
^ST  means  many  balances,  such  as  a  balance  between 
production  and  consumption,  between  work  oTOortuntooj 
ESlavSlable  wage  earners,  between  wages  and  Uvtog  costs, 
tohiem  increaatog  productive  efficiency  and  ristog  wage 
SSSTandtoiSby  "triking  a  balance  between  the  receipts 

■ml  expenditures  of  gofvemment.       ♦^j^,*.  *«  «„ 

A  teteBoed  Budget,  to  have  virtue,  must  contribute  to  our 
jJ^^'SS^SToSierwise  it  is  witiiout  virtue  In  ^ 
nu2tothe  Oovemment  differs  from  private  enterprise,  for 
STSe  spends  when  the  other  is  forced  to  economize 

Ttit  fSSre  of  our  economic  system  was  not  due  to  tiie 
-  fti  that  our  people  would  not  buy.    It  was  because  tiiey 
did  not  have  the  means  to  buy.  ^^^^  ,    ,«~» 

"^"  00»^  lM«ai»  reertjiy  !«.  ttamW;^'  to  ^ 
«^ywi  Of  tVfn  much  ksft— had  been  increased  to  f2.&ao. 
which  is  none  too  much  for  an  average  American  family. 
tbe  Itoited  States  would  have  had  to  increase  its  production 
bf  over  $15,000,000,000.  ^^  w«,„„^   .„h 

mat  tocreMS  may  have  given  us  a  betticr  balance,  and. 
who  knows,  we  may  have  missed  tiie  depressian. 

We  know  infinitely  mcwe  about  how  to  produce  to  this 
ooontry  than  we  do  about  how  to  seU  that  which  we 


UoM  Of  consumers'  80°J?,/^1^^2Sy  Se  Vqulvalent  of  about 
H^'T^e^^^^eSl^^^TS^^J^  «  percent. 

Wtolch  estimate  J»„°^o^  °^"2  S^pproach  to  the  question 
cannot  be  compared  am^tely^  their ^pgoac^  ^  ^^^ 
la  different.     "I**  Jrookln^  rep^t  ^  a^ng  «mpj^  ^  ^ 

unattalned  capacity  '^^l*^^*  Jji  ^  somedlfferent  situation  of 
bow  much  we  c<>«ld  have  pr^^^JJ  '^J     ^^^^  ^^  entertain 

enoe  is  servlceabUlty.  not  vendibUlty. 

Again,  mass  production  requires  mass  purchase  power,  so 
as  to  permit  of  mass  consumption. 

iSiS^s  present  resources  under  proper  5^«;°  ^^ 
wito  ^per  management  are  sufficient  to  double  the  Uving 

standards  of  our  people.  .     ,    . ^  _««-  «i.  *um. 

^^^  be  accomplished  effectively  by  starting  Bt  ^ 
very  heart  and  center  of  our  problem.  By  so  doing  we  ro- 
^  poverty,  raise  living  standards,  insure  reasonablese- 
cSrty  to  miUions  of  our  people,  end  at  the  same  time  safe- 
^  aidperpetuate  the  present  capitalistic  system  as  weU 
as  our  parUamentary  form  of  government. 

Applied  to  a  practical  manner  it  means  highCT  wages, 
shorter  hours,  steady  employment,  reasonable  profits,  and  • 
better  balance  in  our  Nation's  economy.  _,    ,, 

Labor  encouraged  in  its  bargaining  efforts;  agricultiire 
Klven  stability  and  balance  through  an  effective  farm  pro- 
n^-  and  a  Labor  Standards  Act  which  will  raise  wages 
and  reduce  work  periods  among  our  lower  tocome  wage 
earners,  is  the  Nation's  hope. 


lAtest  fteures  tell  us  that  production  is  rapidly  outstrip- 
ping comamiptian.   This  must  not  happen  If  we  are  to  miss 


m  1W6  consumer  buying  did  not  keep  pace  with  pro- 
dnettoD.  By  January  1W7  production  was  89  percccA  of 
normal,  consumer  buying  only  79  percent  of  normal,    (-niese 

jignzcs  frtm  the  Rderal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York.) 

Quantity  production  is  posslWe  only  where  ttiere  are  mfl- 
IkS^  peoSTowpSie  to  buy.  As  we  build  pwJtor^ts. 
invent  more  powerful  machinery,  adopt  more  efficient  metii- 
STS  production,  we  most  find  more  and  more  lynrchasers. 
•mere  are  mmions  to  be  found  to  these  UnttedSti^ 

In  Oils  connection  an  article  by  Stuart  caiase  to  Harper^ 
of  I^bniarykl93S  is  sObBtantiating: 

Amerieal  CaMcltv  to  Produce-^rooklnga  rBport—taBoedto  the 
maSSmV  uS:  SnSican  production  could  not  have  been  «x- 
Mmtod  bv  man  tban  19  percent  la  the  year  Itae.  ^  .^    ^^ 

'^SS  survey  of  PotMitUl  Product  Cap^tJ.  ^f!!S?lS.SS 
pJ^TGomSaU.  rdeaaed  the,  wmnyy  Jj.  VSP^LSTtoS 
SeotKbnlelans  over  a  7-month  pertoL^oang^nstodl- 
(S^Sl  \ttt*  the  total  flow  oC  goods  and  aervloM,  valued  at  over 
2ooOO.000.000  in  19».  mlgbt  have  been  expanded  to  ^^f^^'^S^l' 
S' wtSwittechnlcal  dl^ultj  had  the  eslattng  plant  been  oper- 


Bernhard  M.  Jacobsen 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  O'CONNOR 

OF  NEW  YORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  26. 1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  BnHBAn  li. 
Jacobsin,  late  a  Representative  from  Iowa 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  day 
when  we  pay  our  respect  to  those  of  our  colleagues  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress  who  have  passed  away  during  the  last 
year,  I  desire  to  say  a  personal  word  about  a  friend,  the 
Honorable  Bernhard  Martin  Jacobsen.  a  Representative 
from  the  Second  District  of  the  State  of  Iowa. 

When  this  distinguished  gentleman  was  first  elected  to 
the  Seventy-second  Congress,  he  took  an  office  near  mine 
on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Old  House  Office  Building. 

By  reason  of  this  proximity,  I  came  to  know  him  toti- 
mately  and  learned  to  have  a  real  affection  for  him. 

His  background  before  coming  to  Congress  well  fitted 
him  for  the  responsibilities  of  his  public  service.  His  long 
experience  to  bustoess  and  banking  and  as  postmaster  of 
his  home  city  of  Clinton,  gave  him  that  foundation  neces- 
sary to  a  determination  of  the  many  problems  which  con- 
fronted us  to  that  Congress. 

He  was  a  man  of  the  people  with  a  thorough  compre- 
hension of  their  problems.  His  approach  to  their  solution 
to  a  real  homely  fashion  was  an  asset.  His  courage  was 
outstanding.  He  knew  the  needs  of  the  fanner  and  the 
toiler  to  the  cities,  and  never  had  an  instinct  of  a  selfish 
nature.    He  served  his  people  well. 

It  was  always  interesting  to  gage  his  patriotism.  No 
man  ever  loved  his  country  more.  His  type  is  one  of  the 
great  assets  of  America. 

His  son,  the  Honorable  William  S.  Jacobskn  has  suc- 
ceeded him.  Already  he  gives  every  promise  of  possessing 
all  those  worth-while  attributes  of  his  distinguished  father. 
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William  P.  Connery,  Jr. 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  J.  JOSEPH  SMITH 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  16,  1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Wiujam  P. 
CoNNEKT.  Jr..  late  a  Representative  from  Massachusetts 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speaker,  ours  is  a  less 
cheerful  world  with  Billy  Connkry  gone  from  it  and  our 
ranks  have  lost  a  valient  spirit. 

His  memory  can  derive  no  new  luster  from  words  of  mine, 
nor  does  the  record  he  left  need  the  benefit  of  any  interpre- 
tation; mine  is  a  tribute  of  reverence  to  a  beloved  colleague, 

sorely  missed.  ,.^    .^    ^    * 

His  career  was  one  of  consistent  devotion  to  the  Ideal  or 
basic  Americanism,  that  creed  which  holds  that  equal  oppor- 
tunity is  to  be  claimed  as  a  birthright.  It  was  to  pursuing 
the  fulfillment  of  this  traditional  American  purpose  toat 
our  late  loved  colleague  wrote  his  record  of  patriotism.  The 
American  worker  had  to  Billy  Connxry  a  trusted  envoy  at 
the  Nation's  Capital.  vIgUant  to  defense  of  rights  perhaps 
too  long  denied. 

His  coUeagues  here,  notwithstanding  differences  to  eco- 
nomic or  social  opinions,  held  him  to  an  aUnost  unique 
affection.  His  gay  spirit,  his  disarming  friendltoess  won  for 
him  a  xmlversal  tribute  of  fellowship. 

The  loss  of  his  simny  presence  and  of  his  good  counsel  to 
our  deliberations  Is  a  misfortune  to  which  we  will  not  easUy 
become  reconciled. 


Speaker  Byrns 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


to  the  extent  of  the  great  loss  that  entails  upon  their 

family 

Such  a  man  was  Job  Byrns.  The  greatest  loss  devolved 
upon  his  lovely  wife  and  his  upstandtog  aon.  We.  hl» 
colleagues,  have  lost  a  beloved  friend. 


or 

HON.  JOHN  O'CONNOR 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  26, 1937 

On  the  life,  character,   and  public  service   of  Hon.  Joth  W. 
Btkns.  late  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

Mr  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  year  ago 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  shocked  to  hear  of  the 
sudden  death  of  its  beloved  Speaker,  the  Honorable  Josbph 
W  Byrns,  of  Tennessee.  The  occasion  will  long  be  remem- 
bered by  many  of  us  because  of  its  suddenness  and  its 
consequences.  ,  ,        t^^M^^ 

Long  before  Joe  Byrhs  became  Speaker— yes;  long  before 
he  became  majority  leader,  and  even  years  before  he  be- 
came chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Conunittee-he  had 
ingratiated  his  character  and  personaUty  toto  the  hearts  of 
all  of  his  colleagues  of  every  party.  No  ordinary  man  can 
do  this.  Mere  personaUty  alone  will  not  do  It.  A  pleasant 
smile  or  a  slap  on  the  back  are  not  sufficient.  To  these 
pleasantries  must  be  added  abUity^  ^f^T.^^ttS^ 
of  character.  Joe  Byrns  possessed  aU  of  those  attr^^u^^ 
That  is  why  he  was  so  universaUy  loved  and  respected  by 
aU  of  his  colleagues,  and  that  is  why  his  passtog  was  so 
unexceptionally  movtog. 

In  all  the  positions  of  responsibility  which  1^  held  for 
so  many  years,  his  industry  was  outstanding.  Ws  friends 
knew  he  was  sacrificing  his  health  for  his  duty  as  he  saw  it. 
Pew  do  that,  some  men  and  women  are  so  constituted 
conscientiously,  however,  that  they  cannot  restrain  thOT^ 
selves  from  self-sacrifice,  despite  medical  advice,  and  even 


Warren  J.  Duffey 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  CROSSER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26.  1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  pubUc  service  of  Hon.  WAunr  S, 
DnFVXT,  late  a  Representative  from  Ohio 

Mr  CROSSER.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  the  prime  of  manhood  our  beloved 
colleague  Warren  J.  Duttey.  of  Toledo.  Ohio,  was  taken 
from  our  midst.  Mr.  Duffey  was  a  comparatively  young 
man.  havtog  been  bom  on  January  24,  1886.  at  Toledo.  Ohio. 
In  his  early  life  he  manifested  conmiendable  ambition  to 
his  effort  to  procure  an  education.  He  received  the  degrees 
of  bachelor  of  arts,  master  of  arts,  and  bachelor  of  lawg 
before  beginning  his  business  career.  After  his  graduation 
and  admission  to  the  bar  he  achieved  success  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  his  home  city  of  Toledo.  Mr. 
Duffey.  early  to  his  career,  had  been  a  member  of  the 
State  Legislature  of  Ohio,  of  the  city  council  of  Toledo, 
and  was  elected  as  a  Member  of  the  Seventy-third  Congress 
and  was  reelected  to  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress. 

Instinctively  Mr.  Duffey  was  attracted  to  those  who  are 
truly  entitied  to  be  called  genutoe.  which  is  the  greatest 
compliment  which  can  be  paid  to  any  man.  He  was  popular 
with  his  colleagues  and  with  those  with  whom  he  came  to 
contact  everywhere.  Mr.  Duffey  was  a  true  friend  to  those 
to  whom  he  beheved.  Much  could  be  said  as  to  his  attain- 
ments, but  no  reference  to  his  ability  and  attainments, 
great  as  these  were,  could  equal  to  importance  Warrem 
DuFFEY's  greatness  of  heart.  Warren  Duffey  truly  loved  his 
fellow  man.  and  his  service  as  a  public  man  was  conse- 
quently always  for  what  he  beUeved  to  be  to  the  interest 
of  the  cause  of  right.  The  cause  of  civiUzation  was  ad- 
vanced by  Warren  Duffey  havtog  lived. 


William  P.  Connery,  Jr. 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  O'CONNOR 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  16.  1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  WnxiAM  P.  Oo«- 
NSRT,  Jr..  late  a  RepresenUtlve  from  Maaaachusetts 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  14 
years  I  have  served  to  this  House  no  sadder  news  ever  came 
to  me  than  that  the  Honorable  William  P.  Connery,  Jr..  a 
Representative  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
had  died.  Particularly  was  it  distressing  to  me  because  for  a 
few  hours  before  he  died.  I  was  m  receipt  of  the  news  of 
his  precarious  condition  and  aided  to  communicating  with 

his  family. 

During  those  hours  when  his  life  hung  to  the  balance 
many  a  prayer  was  uttered  by  those  of  his  coUeagues  who 
were  aware  of  his  condition— fervent  supplications  that  ha 
would  not  be  taken  away  from  us. 
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we  loved  BILL  COKifiRY.    -mat  is  the  simply  ai^  mort 
complete  way  to  express  it.   Nothing  less  could  be  said.   Any 

Biore  would  be  superfluous. 

^tew  men  to  this  House  of  Representatives  have  ever  so 
commanded  the  respect  and  affection  of  W«.^J«*^  " 
he  did.  It  was  not  his  personality  alone.  While  tiiat  was 
outstanding  and  brightened  every  comer  ^here  he  went, 
he  was  respected  for  his  todustry  and  his  stocerity  of  puo^- 
Dose  He  never  made  an  enemy,  because  he  credited  his 
^nents  with  the  same  earnestness  and  the  same  good 
falto  which  he  put  toto  every  cause  he  advocated.  When 
the  issue  was  decided  he  bore  no  malice  toward  any  one  who 
contended  agatast  his  views,  but  he  greeted  tl^  ^m  the 
same  cheery  smile  as  before  and  went  on  to  his  next  en- 

deavor. 

Ptew  men  to  puhUc  life  can  compare  with  Bill  Conkert 
to  todustry,  loyalty,  or  enthusiasm  for  the  causes  he  cham- 
Biooed.  He  concentrated  his  efforts.  It  might  be  saiA,  U> 
assure  Justice,  recognition,  and  a  "more  abundant  life  for 
the  veterans  of  our  wars,  and  for  every  toiling  man,  woman. 
and  child  to  our  Nation.  To  a  great  extent  he  was  most 
niccessful  due  to  his  untiring  energy  and  his  enthusiastic 
■inoeritT.  *  No  one  ever  doubted  that  his  heart  was  to  every 
cause  he  championed.  Day  and  night  he  gave  himself  to 
the«  works,  neglectful  of  his  own  health.  Few  men  do  that. 
lb  have  known  Bill  CowmoiT,  to  have  served  with  him 
to  this  great  legislative  body,  to  have  been  with  him  to 
■odal  gatherings  was  a  privilege  and  a  beautiful  oppor- 
tunity we  shall  never  forget. 


Total  of  Appropriations,  Seventy-fifth  Congress, 

First  Session 

Extension  of  remarks 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

OF  MISSOUBI 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  21  {legislative  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20) .  f  937 

Ut  CANNON  of  Missouri  Mr.  Speaker,  as  acting  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of 
Bepresentetlves.  it  becomes  my  responsibility  to  present  a 
review  of  the  work  of  the  past  session  so  far  as  the  appropri- 
ation of  public  money  is  concerned. 

A  mere  statement  of  the  aggregate  of  all  appropriations 
made  during  a  seaslon  of  Congress,  tocluding  to  that  aggre- 


gate those  appropriations  which  are  of  a  permanent  natjrre 
Sd  ^Xue  a^matlcally  without  annual  review  by  Con- 
SLS  often  misunderstood  and  sometimes  misleading  to 
K;  who  do  noThave  some  familiarity  with  the  fiscal  oper- 
Stons  of  our  Government.    A  statement  of  the  total  of  all 
apprep?Lti^  ml^  a  single  session  of  Congress  shows  the 
Xns^biSrof  that  session  for  authority  to  expend  pubUc 
money  as  reflected  through  those  appropriations     It  in- 
SIs^  appropriations  of  the  session,  whether  chargeable 
SSt  the  general  revenues,  postal  revenues,  trust-fund 
?S^s   or  otherwise.    It  includes  appropriations  covering 
toe  f^  yeL  ending  June  30.  1938   as  well  J^/PPJOP^ 
tions  to  supplement  those  previously  made  for  the  fiscal 
fended  on  June  30.  1937.  and  for  prior  fiscal  y^rs.    ^^ 
our  expenditures  and  revenues  are  compared  on  a  12-monto 
SSal^ar  basis  extending  from  July  1  of  one  calendar  year 
to  JuifeTo  of  the  next,  there  should  be  no  confusion  of  toe 
total  appropriations  made  during  a  single  session  of  Congress 
JSto  ^  Stimated  or  actual  expenditures  during  a  single 
fiscal  year.    Therefore  the  total  of  appropriations  for  any 
session  of  Congress  and  toe  expenditures  for  any  given  fiscal 
^  we  vastly  different  sets  of  figures  that  need  careful 
analysis  to  their  relative  usage  to  order  to  avoid  confusion 
and  misunderstanding. 

'  The  appropriations  made  during  a  stogie  session  of  Con- 
gress wiU  result  to  expenditures  distributed  over  3.  and  often 
more  toan  3.  fiscal  years,  though  toeir  primary  effect  is  upon 
toe  new  fiscal  year,  in  this  case  toe  fisca^  year  wWch  began 
on  July  1  last  and  ends  on  June  30  next.  A  part  of  those 
appropriations  are  chargeable  to  the  postal  revenuesand  to 
trust-fund  receipts  which  do  not  enter  toto  Treasury 
statements  comparing  revenues  and  expenditures  ex- 
cept as  toere  may  be  a  deficit  or  surplus  in  toe  postal  reve- 
nues Also  a  mere  listtog  of  the  appropriations  by  toe  acts 
to  which  toe  sums  are  carried  conveys  little  information  M 
to  toe  broad  general  purposes  for  which  toe  sums  have  been 
appropriated. 

TOTiO.  AT  THIS  SESSION  TOE  ALL  fTSCAL  TEABS 

In  order  that  toe  appropriations  made  during  the  session 
Just  closed  may  be  set  forth  in  toe  clearest  manner  possible, 
I  shall  insert  at  this  point  a  statement  showing  toe  total  for 
toe  session,  segregated  by  the  fiscal  years  for  which  the 
amounts  have  been  granted  as  well  as  an  arrangement  by 
general  purposes  to  indicate  toe  major  objects  for  which 
the  money  is  provided.  The  figures  are  preliminary  and  sub- 
ject to  adjustment  and  do  not  include  appropriations  which 
have  been  made  to  private  relief  acts,  which  usually  do  not 
exceed  a  million  dollars  a  session: 


Clwrijlcatton  according  to  major  purpotea  and  by  fiscal  years  of  appropriations  made  during  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  first  session 


Puipon 


RalM  and  wofk  nIM-— 

CiTOJaii  C  uMW  I  tOaa  Corps. 

Ctanenl  PabUo  Works 

Social  Soeurity  Act 

Tittrain'  Aimtnkl^**'** 


Fiscal  year 

MM  and  prior 

years,  Judg- 

mmtsand 

audited  cl&iuu 


Fiscal  year  1937 


Fiscal  year  1933 


Natknal 
Nary 


it 


TotdtBatknal 


PMtal  Strrtm  and  Foai  Offlea  Duyutnmt  (diviMbto  to  poctal  "'^'""^^I^-^^niinil"" 

•bto  to  DMnflti«««naii — .-.. 

Bcfands.  enstoma.  andtatamal  rareooe 


^^r^    ^ -    -    *     -*        -  ^  -     — *.  


482,686.31 


K634.a7 


t78t.(no.ooooo 

95,000.000.00 
1,000,000.00 

""i,"66o,'»s.'57 

¥ 


370, 550. 49 


Total 


$1, 500, 000. 000. 00 
JoO.  001),  000. 00 
462.  5»12.M  1.94 
774,281,000.00 
585. 832. 000. 00 


616.  543.  308.  00 
415.  2fi3, 154.00 


370,  55a  49 


15,661,023.86 
67.100.000.00 


4S2, 161. 61 


$2,289,000,000.00 

445,000.00a00 

«4«3,  562,811.»4 

'774. 281. 000. 00 

586,832.296.67 


616,913,858.49 
415,263,154.00 


931,806,462.00 


784, 748, 053.  06 
»60I.62<J,  724  00 

eeo.  000,  ooo.  oo 

682,515,000.00 

172,473,242.00 
61. 000. 000. 00 
73,255,000.00 
«9.880.00a00 


932, 177,  OIZ  49 


800, 891. 7W.  16 

»65»,729,724.00 

8«>,000,000.00 

682,515.000.00 

171990, 038. 2S 
61,OOQ.O0a00 
73.255.000.00 
90,880,000100 


I  ITiilMri 1 1  «> pnblle  worto  IBr  tta  Aaayad  Nary. 

:gSdSffS8iSSSi?2^ 
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Classification  according  to  major  purposes 


and  by  jueal  years  of  appropriations  made  during  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  first 
Continued 


Porpoaa 


Fiscal  year 

1936  and  prior 
years.  judK- 
ments  and 

audited  claims 


Fiscal  year  1937 


All  other  activities  of  Government,  Including  educational  and  other  gnats,  tic^-- -------- -z- 

Incurr^  l^s«  for  aU  agencies,  including  Judgments  and  audited  claims,  ««P\P^  ^ 
truit  funds " 


Total,  Including  postal  and  trust  fund  aPProP«^t'o'»:-v-"VVK  V'~rt'?*7«'aiLfiM'"for 

Loss  tnBt  find  appropriations  payable  from  trust  und  receipts  and  U»at  part  {$756,000,000  lor 

1938)  of  postal  appropriations  payable  from  postal  revenues 

Total,  excluding  postal  and  trust  fund  appropriations 


$4,386,127.48 


4,903,448.40 
34.634.67 


4.868.813.79 


$11956,247.68 


974, 570, 279. 20 
482, 161. 61 


Fiscal  year  1938 


$536, 138. 871.  W7 


974.088.117.59 


8,376,122.164.91 
927,473.242.00 


Total 


$551.0U5.110.6S 
4,386.127.48 


7,448,648.922l91 


«9,355,595,89Z57 
g27.990,03S.2S 


«  8, 427, 006. 864. 29 


« Exclusive  of  i)rivate  relief  acts. 

It  WiU  be  noted  from  the  foregoing  table,  after  deducthig 
the  trust-fund  appropriations  chargeable  against  trust-fund 
receipts  and  toat  part  of  the  cost  of  toe  Postal  Service  esti- 
mated to  be  met  by  postal  revenues,  that  toere  is  the  f oUow- 
ing  resultant  total  for  the  session  segregated  by  toe  fiscal 
years  for  which  the  appropriations  were  made: 
Fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1937.  and  ending 

June  30,   1938 - "Z—S—JIZ"-  •^' *«•'»*''•  "'*'•''* 

Kscal  year  beginning  July  1. 1936.  and  ended  on        ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^ 

June  30,  183 1--—--—--— -——--— — ~~~~~r~zr 
Pifical   years  prior  to  July   1.   1936,   including  .  ««.  o,,  79 

Judgments  and  audited  claims 4. 868, 813.  to 

Total  for  sesidon. 8,427,605.854.29 

AFPROPBIATIOHS   AT  THIS   SMION  TOIL  THB  FISCAL   TKAB  WHICH   KND.D 

JTJN«    30.    1937 

The  sum  of  $974,088,117.59  appropriated  at  toe  past  ses^on 
for  toe  fiscal  year  1937  (which  began  July  1. 1936.  and  ended 
June  30  1937)  consists  of  three  major  amounts  practically 
all  of  Which  were  expended  before  toe  session  adjourned. 
These  three  sums  are  $789,000,000  for  relief  and  work  relief . 
$95  000  000  for  toe  CiviUan  ConservaUon  Corps,  and  $50.- 
ooo'ooo'for  crop-production  loans  for  the  1937  crop  year. 

The  item  of  $789,000,000  for  relief  and  work  relief  covered 
the  period  from  February  to  July  of  1937.  and  was  necessary 
to  supplement  toe  appropriation  made  during  toe  previous 
Congress  to  furnish  employment  for  woricers  pending  their 
absorption  by  private  industry. 

The  $50  000.000  for  crop-production  loans  is  an  appropria- 
tion follo\^ng  the  custom  of  long  standing  of  making  these 
funds  available  to  farmers  to  finance  seed,  fertilizer,  and 


otoer  operations  for  toeir  farming  activities  to  be  reiold 
when  toe  crops  are  sold.  The  repayment  of  toese  loans  lias 
been  made  in  gratifying  proporUons  over  a  long  period  of 

years.  .. 

Aside  from  toe  crop-production  loan  appropriation,  these 
otoer  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1937  at  the  past 
session  of  approximately  $900,000,000  may  be  regarded  as 
of  a  nonrecurring  nature,  as  toey  arose  under  special  and 
extraordinary  circumstances  which  are  not  likely  to  recur. 

APraOPEUTIONS  AT  THIS  SBSION  FOB  THB  FISCAL  TTUM  WHICH   KHW 

JX7MX  30,   1»38 

•me  significant  part  of  the  appropriations  made  atthe 
past  session  are  toose  for  toe  new  fiscal  year,  which  b<«an 
on  July  1.  1937.  and  will  end  on  June  30,  1938.  Hlminatlng 
from  toe  amount  of  such  appropriations  the  trust-fimd  ap- 
propriations, met  from  trust  receipts,  and  toe  part  of  postal 
appropriations  capable  of  being  met  from  the  postal  reve- 
nues, there  remains  a  total  for  all  otoer  purposes  of 
$7  448,648.922.91.  To  obtain  a  real  basis  of  comparison  or 
toe  appropriations  for  toe  fiscal  year  1938.  toey  should  be 
contrasted  with  the  appropriations  for  like  purposes  for  toe 
fiscal  year  1937. 

The  following  table,  prepared  to  set  forth  toe  general 
purposes  of  the  appropriations,  shows  toose  for  toe  f^al 
year  1938  as  contrasted  wito  toose  for  the  fiscal  year  1937— 
including  in  the  latter  total  toe  appropriations  made  for  that 
year  at  toe  first  session  of  toe  present  Congress  and  those 
for  that  year  made  at  the  second  session  of  toe  Seventy- 
fourth  Congress: 


^^        t  ^^  tn    iQt*  {made  at  the  75th  Cong..  1st  sess.),  with  those  for  the 


rurpose 


Fiscal  year  1937 


Relief  and  work  relief "".'. 

Civilian  Constrvation  Corps — — — ""l". — — — — -- 

Oeneral  public  works — - 

Social  Security  Act ^lUII 

Veterans'  Administration.......—.— — •• ...-.~.— 

National  defense:  ~. 

Navy -- — ....— ~— — — — — — — —       •""•"  *' ^ . 

Military  Establishment ..~ — 

Total,  national  defense '  ' 

posui  Service  and  Post  offloa  Department  (charjjeabie  to  postal  "''^°°^"";;;::;:;::::::z:::::z::::::z: 

Assistance  to  aftricultura - - H'.'.ll 

Interest  on  public  debt ---v. "^ * — — — — —  """  ... 

KrfJ?d  roSri^liSTpa^abl^r^^^  ""  '^'^'T*'! 

^^pro'Jrlaffi  K^U^'o"^^     of  Columbia  revenue- "HI™::::::::::;--;:::::::: 

Rafunds,  customs,  and  internal  revenue -"--rA:-" "" 

F^^imployees'  retirement  funds,  Qovemment  share 


$2,214.00aOGO  00 

403.000.000.00 

1366. 410.000. 00 

»  475. 253, 410. 00 

504. 727,  295.  57 


e2g,473,0S2.49 
888,244,859.00 


Fiscei  year  193S 


$1,500,000,000.00 

35a  000. 000. 00 

1462,502,811  94 

»  771 281,  OOa  00 

585, 832,  OOa  00 


916, 717, 941.  49 


•  796,245,61Z85 

•  733,766,823.04 
835, 000, 000.  00 
574, 263, 65a  00 

170.884.765.61 
24.500,00a00 
46,735,300.00 


616, 543. 306. 00 
415,363.154.00 


931.806,462.00 


784,748,053.00 
(601.629,724.00 

860,ooaooo.oo 

682,515,00a  00 
172.473,242.00 

«i,ooaooaoo 

73.255,000.00 


Increase  (+)  or 
<lecnaae  (-).  l«« 
compared  with  1937 


-t714.OOQ.O0aOO 

-53,ooaooaoo 

+96,152.811.94 

+299.027,500.00 

-8,8M,2»5l57 


-11,  flaa.  774.49 
+27,018,206.00 


+15, 088, 52a  51 


-11,407.550.85 
t-  132,137.000.04 

+2&,ooaooaoo 

+«,251.3SaQ0 

+1. 588. 476. 39 
+36^500,00a00 
-1-26. 519, 70a  00 


1  Exclusive  of  public  works  for  the  Army  and  Navy. 

•  Ii!dud«$»5.000,000fortheold-aRe 

» Includes  $500,000,000  for  the  old-a«e  resfrve  account.  ^mjnated  from  postal  appropriations  for  the  ««»' f,"" '^ 


o(8nmitin«ot  dropt  to  $7,QZ7,0B8jBk 
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^ ,  _.M^  T..^  «A    «M*  immde  at  «k«  75th  Ctmff..  tst  xn.) .  vftth  thote  far  tke  /toeol 

'"^'^igggr^'^.y  (S^y^sist  ^,'ik^..  ir^nfrs..  COM,  »■  .e,..,^otu.u,d 


PnrpoM 


Total,  adadinc  poBtol  •»!  tnist  foada ' "^ 


Fiscal  year  1937 


$46,620,000.00 
494, 139, 138. 14 


•  g,fi»,a63,gsft.70 

885,884,765.61 


Fiscal  year  1938 


$99, 880, 000. 00 
535,138,871.97 


•  8,376,122,164  91 
927.473,242.00 


7,806.379,171.09 


7,448,648,922.91 


Increase  (+)  or 

decrease  (-),  1938 

comimred  with  1937 


+$53. 260.  OOa  03 
+41,999,733.83 


-31«,141,77L7» 
+41.  588. 476.  39 


-$57,730,318.18 


•  BuhHtT*  of  amounti  to  prtvato  nliflf  Mta> 


•me  foregoing  taWe  shows  a  total  of  approprlaWons  for 
the  fiscal  year  1937.  excluding  trust-fund  appropriations  and 
that  part  of  the  postal  appropriations  "e^^f  J^^'X^Vfte 
of  $7J0637».171.W,  and  tWs  sum  ^^^^.Y^^l^^l 
apDroprteUoDS  for  the  fJscal  year  1W8  of  t\*JJ;^'^i±f.: 
S^^^rease  for  1938  under  1937  of  ^357.730^48^18^5 
rote  a  net  decrea*  wsulting  ftom  increases  and  reductions 

Mset  forth  In  the  foregoing  taWe  which  are  discussed  in  the 

I^Sr5,Si^)to!^  to  connection  with  this  comparison 

JrSwTwlffwMttAould  be  stated  that  t^ 

SoJSSriUte  subject  to  such  additions  asw  te^ 

S^  the  coming  session  to  provide  supptenentalai^  d€fl- 

Snc?  amounts  for  that  fiscal  year  to  cover  conting^^ 

that  could  not  be  foreseen  when  these  sums  w«;e  8'«^*«J?' 
to«rry  into  effect  new  legislation  not  wiacted  m  time  to  be 

iiMiliided  in  such  amount.  .      .  ^    .>      i 

^^^^Man  for  i^lef  and  woric  relief  for  the  ftecal 

«^Mni«»So.OOO  as  contrasted  with  a  total  for  that 
JS^  f«  SetocaTy^r  1937  of  $2,214,000,000.  a  decrease 
S?mLOM m  This  is  a  reduction  of  slightly  more  than 
»  SiSt 'aS  te^iufylng  evid«ice  of  the  resto^on  cj 
tae^^m  oi  TOkers  to  private  employment  resulting 

of  this  administration  to  restore  and  improve  the  condition 
S  aSa^rewd  commerce,  and  to  restore  and  improve  oi^ 

«nS«a  economic  and  financial  welfare.  In  connectiwi  wlto 
SSwSSSoo  of  $l.mOOOW  for  wllef  and  work  relltf 
to? SEflEolw  tire  has  been  written  by  Conip^ss  Into 
S  iSrf  act.  which  ttie  President  approved,  a  pco^rtaontiiat 
SLwamoint  should  constiUitc  the  total  amount  Uiat  wiU 
be  furnished  by  the  Federal  Oovcmment  during  the  prwei^ 
SLaS^STf^  general  relief  purposes  and  that  tiie  fimd 
2^Mdd  be  admini8tei«d  in  such  a  manner  as  to  accomplish 

**"^r!^S;^tion  of  $1,500,000,000  ^t.^^^^  "^^ 
f V  rettdf  and  wo«k  rrfief  oonstitutes  apfroximately  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  appropriations  made  *^58^J»«J 
floBlan  for  the  fiscal  year  1938.  Such  a  proportion.  »  w 
oninioB  Is  higher  than  the  Federal  Oovemmcnt  should  be 
aSedupon  to  bear  in  the  future;  and  with  the  reductitm 
of  aPTOtoately  one-third  that  has  taken  place  since  la^ 
-e^l  hone  that  it  win  be  possible  at  the  coming  session 
toaccomidish  a  furtijer  decrease  in  tiiis  fund  tiirough  tiie 
return  of  workers  to  private  employment  and  the  assump- 
tioc  bj  the  States  and  local  communities  of  more  of  the 
reUef  burden. 

Attention  shookl  also  be  directed  in  this  connection  tothe 
fact  that  this  sum  of  $1,500,000,000  is  not  an  that  the  Fed- 
eral Gofemment  is  contiributing  throu^  its  appropriation 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  to  the  fumidiing  of  employment. 
THe  appropriatJoo  of  $350,000,000  for  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion corps,  the  sum  of  $462,562,811.94  for  general  puMc 
-^  works  the  appropriation  under  the  Navy  of  $130,000,000  for 
constniction  and  equipment  of  naval  vessels,  and  various  other 
amounts  distributed  throughout  the  many  agencies  of  ^  Ooy- 

emment  wUl  furnish  work  for  large  numbers,  m  addition  to 
an  of  this  employment  there  will  be  a  considerable  amount 
that  win  result  from  the  extension  for  2  years  of  the  authority 
and  funds  of  the  Public  Works  Administration. 


Appropriations  for  general  public  works  show  a  net  iocx^e 
from  $366,410,000  to  $462,562,811.94,  or  in  the  sum  of  $96  - 
152,811.94.  The  following  tabulation  shows  the  amounts  for 
each  fiscal  3^ear:  ^__ 


Fiscal  year 

1937 


Tennessee  Valley  Aathority -- 

Federal-aid  roads,  forest  roads  and 
highways,  and  grade  crossing 
elimination. 

Public  buildinjss,  ProcureHMUt 
Divisien • 

Rivers  and  harbors  and  flood  con- 
trol.... - 

Reclsmation  8er*iee 

Public  worlis.  National  Park  Serv- 
ice and  Indian  Service 

Bio  Onmde  River,  flood  contnH, 
rectiflesdon.  and  diversioD 

Penal  institutions 

Miscellaneoas 


TottL- 


$30,9oaoeo 
e8,(»aooo 

65.550,000 

121,750,000 
M,610,00G 

10.000,000 

3,800,000 

^5M.OO0 

250,000 


Fiscal  y«ar 


$40. 166. 27a  00 

iso,ooaooo.oo 

35.432.065.94 

142,  322, 101. 00 
40.350,00a00 

17,816.775.00 

3. 025,  000. 00 

1,430,  (KM.  00 
2,020,600.00 


Increase  (-!-)  or 

decrease  ( — ), 

1938  compared 

withlMT 


366,410,000 


-f|a6«,27a00 

-1-112, 000,  ooa  09 

-30.117,934.06 

-J-20.572.101.00 
-14,  »B,  000. 00 

-1-7,816,775^00 

-776,00a0O 
-1,120,000.00 
-1-1, 779.  «0. 00 


462,562,811.94 


-J-96,152,811.»4 


The  appropriation  for  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
shows  a  decrease  from  $403,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1937 
to  $350,000,000  lor  the  fiscal  year  1938.  or  by  the  sum  of 
$53  000  000.  The  life  of  this  emergency  activity  expired  at 
the' past  session  of  Congress.  So  well  has  it  served  its  piff- 
pose  and  so  beneficial  has  been  its  influence  through  the 
work  performed  and  upon  the  young  men  who  have  been 
enroUed  in  the  corps  that  almost  unanimous  public  opinion 
supported  its  extension  for  a  further  period  of  3  years  from 
July  1,  1937.  The  decrease  in  the  amount  appropriated  is 
accounted  for  by  a  reduction  In  the  enrollment  of  the  corps 
from  its  former  strength  during  the  past  fiscal  year  of 
approximately  365,000  and  the  maintenance  of  an  average 
of  2,000  camps  to  315,000  and  the  maintenance  of  an  aver- 
age of  approximately  1,600  camps. 

The  amount  for  carrying  out  the  new  Social  Security  Act 
in  the  fiscal  year  1938  shows  an  increase  of  $299,027,590 
over  the  corresponding  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1937.  A  comparison  of  the  aggregate  for  this  purpose  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  is  necessary  lor  fuller  explanation. 
The  following  is  a  separation  of  the  two  amounts: 


1937 

1938 

Increase 

Grants  to  States  and  administrative  ex- 

$M0,  253, 410 
265,000^000 

t274, 281, 000 
600,000,000 

$M,  027,590 

Old-age  reserve  account 

235.0001000 

Total — 

475,25,1,410 

774.281,000 

299.027.990 

The  amounts  for  grants  to  States  are  due  and  pajrable 
under  the  law  to  the  States  depending  upon  tiie  numbers 
of  persons  qualifying  under  a  State  law  which  has  Federal 
i^proval.  The  Federal  share  in  each  class  of  grants  is  fixed 
by  the  law,  and  the  matter  of  appropriations  is  more  or  less 
automatic  and  uncontrollable  either  legislatively  or  admin- 
istratively once  a  State  has  accepted  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's invitation  of  participation. 
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The  old-age  reserve  account  Is  a  fund  in  the  United 
States  Treasury  invested  in  Federal  securities  and  being  ac- 
cumulated on  a  3-percent  reserve  basis  for  «*«  Payment  of 
ol^age  benefits,  tiie  first  of  which  wiU  not  start  until  1942 
In  connection  with  ttie  accumulation  of  Uiis  fund,  an  amount 
Mual  to  Uie  annual  increment  tiiat  is  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  fund  is  coUected  from  taxes  levied  under  the  act  upon 
tiie  benefiting  employees  and  tiie  employers.  The  ^crease 
in  the  annual  amount  of  tiiis  fund  is  destined,  imder  Uie 
provisions  of  tiie  act.  to  be  accompanied  each  year  by  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  amount  of  such  taxes  coUected 
for  that  year. 

The  increase  in  the  Military  Establishment  from  $388.- 
244  859  to  $415,263,154.  or  by  $27,018,295.  is  occasioned  by 
the  poUcy  adopted  by  Congress  at  the  first  s^^^  o*^^^ 
Seventy-fourth  Congress  of  increasing  the  enlisted  strengUi 
of  ttie  Army  from  118.750  to  165.000  men.  The  personnel  for 
the  fiscal  year  1938  is  increased  under  this  policy  to  an  aver- 
age during  the  year  of  162,000  against  an  average  in  the  past 
year  of  156.000.  In  addition  to  this  increase,  additional  sums 
were  needed  to  cover  tiie  advance  in  costs  of  fibsist^ce. 
to  replace  depleted  clotiiing  stocks,  and  to  replace  deteri- 
orated ammunition.  Increased  personnel  in  the  National 
Gua?d  ^organized  Reserves  and  additional  equipment 
for  tiiose  organizations  as  well  as  enlarged  amounts  for  the 
Army  Air  Corps— principally  for  construction  and  land  pro- 
curement—contribute to  the  increased  militiur  outlay. 
While  the  Postal  Service  shows  an  apparent  decrease  of 

$11,497,559.85.   the  situation   ac^^^^^  rev^„t«9lS'?^5 
The  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1937  of  ^96 ,245. 6 12. 85 

contains  an  item  of  $26,500,000  for  "^e'^c^f^f^^^t 
sidy  which  for  Uie  fiscal  year  1938  is  ti^nsfeired  to  and  de- 
frayed from  funds  of  Uie  United  States  Maritime  Commis- 
sion.   Deducting  this  amount  from  Uie  1937  totiU.  leaves 
the  figure  for  Uiat  year  at  ^•^69,745.612.85  and  tWssim  com- 
pared  wiUi  Uie  appropriations  granted  toat  Seryi<je  fOT  19^ 
of  $784  748.053.  shows  an  Increase  for  1938  of  $15,002,440.15. 
ThL  added  amount  results  from  Uie  enlargement  of  postal 
business  direcUy  traceable  to  improved  conditions  to  the 
S^.  ^e  ^tal  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  1937  a^ 
aoOTOxtaately  $715,000,000  while  tiiose  for  Uie  present  fiscal 
X  crfT938  Ixe  estimated  at  $755,000,000.    The  relationsWp 
ofpostal  expenditures  and  revenue  is  on  »  w*""?!"^^ 
basST^  Eliminating  from  Uie  expenditures  'or  1938  tticee 
S  which  under  Uie  law  are  ^'^^'^..^if^'^f.f^J'^ 
postal  charges.  Uie  purely  postal  operations  for  1938  wiU 

show  a  small  surplus. 

The  outlay  for  Uie  fiscal  year  1938  io^J^^^^^^,  ^J 
culture  is  a  substantial  part  of  the  Budget  for  that  ye«-. 
While  on  their  face  the  appropriations  show  a^appi^nt  de- 
crease from  $733,766,823.04  for  Uie  ^^^ J^^,J?f,3^o^9^9°j4 
629.724  for  Uie  fiscal  year  1938.  a  decrease  oJ^>132.137  099  M. 
there  is  actually  only  a  slight  decrease  for  1938  under  1937. 
^^g  mto  consideration  the  funds  reappropriated  from 
previous  appropriations  and  made  avaUable  in  the  fiscal 
?^«  1937  Ld  1938.  there  will  have  been  ^~i%«;^^»^]! 
for  assistance  to  agriculture  for  commitment  in  ^e  fisc^ 
year  1938  a  total  of  $777,503,724  and  in  ^^  ^f^J^^^^^^ 
a  total  of  $785,130,823.04.  or  a  decrease  of  $7,627,099.04. 

The  importance  of  agriculture  in  our  nation^  ^""^^^Z  ^ 
deserving  of  this  attention  in  bringing  to  Uie  farmer  a 
SIS^  proportion  of  Uie  national  income  «id  in  adopti^ 
measures  to  prevent  Uie  further  loss  and  deterioration  of 
S^soU.  THe  achievements  of  the  admtoistiution  of  Pre^- 
dent  Roosevelt  in  rendering  aid  to  agricultiire  have  been 
outet^ding  not  only  timiugh  tiie  direct  appropriations  tiiat 
SlveW^ade  by  Congress,  but  tiirough  the  exten^on  of 
facilities  of  credit,  tiie  lowering  of  ^^ter^^^tes  ^^*  jd- 
lotments  that  have  been  made  from  ""^^'^f^f  J?^f ^A?! 
drought  reUef .  rehabilitotion.  resetUement.  and  other  pm^- 
S^  -nie  Congress  just  adjourned  has  committed  itself 
n^S^LsIst^ce  to  agriculture  at  tiie  coming  session. 

The  amount  for  interest  on  ttie  PUblic  debt  ^ows  an  to- 
crease  from  $835,000,000  to  $860,000,000.   This  additional  In- 


crement is  accounted  for  by  ttie  Increase  to  ttie  debt  arislnj 
because  of  expenditiires  on  account  of  reUcf  and  r«»7«y  and 
on  account  of  the  adjusted-compensation  payments  (soldiers 
bonus).  While  Uiis  sum  is  a  large  totcrest  charge.  «  f  ^ 
by  approximately  $200,000,000  ttian  the  totcrest  charge  to  Uie 
fiscal  year  1923.  when  Uie  pubUc  debt  was  condderaWy  less 
Uian  today.  When  ttiis  toterest  on  Uie  debt  if  diallenged  as 
a  burden  upon  bustoess  and  recovery  it  is  well  to  remembw 
Uiat  it  is  less  of  a  current  burden  than  was  a  smaUcr  debt  in 
the  fiscal  year  1923.  This  difference  is  due  to  the  sucwsssfm 
refinancing  of  the  debt  stinictuie  at  lower  toterest  rates  by 
the  Treasury  Department.  #o,aaa 

The  public  debt  at  this  time  is  approximately  $3].0<>J'- 
000  000.    The  expenditures  which  caused  the  tocrease  to  the 
debt  during  the  present  administa^tion  were  the  salvation  of 
our  Nation.    Had  it  not  been  for  the  results  obtained  from 
Uie  vast  sums  Uiat  have  been  expended  for  furnishing 
employment  to  destitiite  and  discouraged  people,  tiie  »v- 
ing  of  homes  and  farms.  Uie  stebUization  of  our  financial 
institutions,  the  rescue  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  the 
preservation  of  our  systems  of  transportation,  and  the  mul- 
tiple meUiods  of  assistance  Uiat  Uie  Federal  GovernmOTt 
extended  during  tills  dark  period,  we  would  still  be  in  ^ 
slough  of  despair  that  existed  when  President  Roosevelt  took 
office     When  Uils  debt  Is  criticized  it  should  be  recalled  tiiat 
some  of  it  was  caused  by  tiie  payment  of  t^f»ldiers'  bonus 
and  some  by  loans  and  Investinents  In  capital  stock  and  oUier 
securities  that  represent  recoverable  assets  upon  which  thCTe 
will  be  a  return.   These  assets  of  a  recoverable  nature  cxce^ 
$4,500,000,000.    In  addition  to  Uiese  there  has  bc«n  a  vast 
amount  of  construction  of  a  permanent  nature— public  build- 
ings of  all  ktods,  irrigation  projects,  power  development,  water 
and  sewer  systems,  and  pubUc  works  of  every  category  of 
an  enduring  character.    While  the  tocrease  to  the  debt  is 
large   tiie  price  paid  for  the  restoration  of  the  happme« 
and  prosperity  of  130,000,000  people  and  the  P«a«vati<m  ctf 
a  great  nation  has  been  relatively  small  to  comparison  with 

our  national  wealth.  i^^^^^t 

Appropriations  for  ref xmding  customs  duties  and  totcmai- 
revenue  taxes  Illegally  or  erroneously  coUected  tocreased  fnnn 
$24  500,000  to  $61,000,000.  Of  this  additional  amount.  $15.- 
000.000  is  occasioned  by  tiie  act  which  permits  ttic  refunding 
of  certato  classes  of  i»dfcessing  taxes.  The  figure  of  $ci,- 
000  000  is  a  comparatively  unimportant  refund  when  we  con- 
sider that  tax  coUectlons  from  customs  and  totemal  revenue 
to  a  smgle  year  exceed  $6,000,000,000. 

The  conti-ibutions  of  the  Government  to  the  wpds  for 
the  retirement  of  Federal  workers  rise  from  $46,735,300  to 
$73  235,000.  an  tocrease  of  $26,519,700.    These  funds  are  aU 
on  a  cooperative  contiibutory  basis  by  Uie  GovOTment  and 
Uie  employees,  the  deductions  from  Uie  pay  of  Ffederal  ^- 
ployees  In  no  instance  betog  less  than  3V4  percent  of  toe 
salary.    THe  large  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  193J 
is  being  made  to  put  toto  tiie  dvU-service  retirement  and 
disabUlty  fund  the  requh^  increment  of  the  share  which 
the  FWeral  Government  assumed  when  the  system  was 
Inaugurated,  but  which  it  has  not  fuUy  met  by  appropria- 
tion.   The  granting  of  Uie  larger  sum  rei"'^^*;^^'  °™i" 
gation  which  Uie  Government  assumed  toward  this  "JPf. 
and  the  maktog  of  the  appropriation  is  to  discharge  of  that 
obUgation  and  ttie  placing  of  Uie  fund  on  a  sound  actiiarial 

*^*e  appropriation  of  $99,880,000  for  retirement  of  en^ 
ployees  of  carriers  (raUroad  retirement  account)  is  a  n^ 
item  to  the  1938  appropriations,  although  an  Item  of 
$46,620,000  was  carried  to  Uie  1937  aPP™^**°'f^*«'L^ 
Uu-  annuity  payments.    Under  laws  passed  at  Uie  scssIot 

J^  d^  aSSiles  of  a  larger  group  <^;^^'^,^^^ 
WiU  be  paid  by  Uie  Federal  Government.  While  Uiteap- 
pMtrs  as^  added  charge.  Uiere  wUl  accompany  the  k^ 
upof  this  fund  and  its  tovestanent  for  tiae  Payment  <jrth«e 
^^t^tiie  payment  of  taxes  toto  the  General  ^^^ 

by  railroad  employees  and  the  "^/^f^,,*^^  "^SSSS 
founts  to  offset  ttie  i«>propriations  ttiat  wiU  be  required 

gpT^imiiy  for  the  fund. 
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TbB  general  classiflcation  In  the  foregoing  taUe  of  ccan- 
imrlsoo  of  "AU  other  activittes  of  Oovcmmcnt.  including 
Jd^aSonal  and  other  grants,  and  so  forth",  includes  every 
object  of  appropriation  for  each  of  the  2  fiscal  years  not 
spedflcally.  set  forth  in  one  of  the  special  classes  of  general 
purposes.    It  covers  the  entire  range  of  Government  activ- 
itf^eglslative.  executive,  and  judicial-not  otherwise  set 
forth.    Considering  the  ramifications  of  our  Government. 
It  is  not  a  relatively  large  amount.    For  the  fiscal  year 
mi  aU  of  these  activities  have  an  api^priated  total  of 
1494 139  138 14.    The  corresponding  figures  for  the  fiscal  year 
IMS  to  $638,138,871  J7.  an  increase  of  $41,999,733.83.    While 
thCTe  are  increases  and  decreases  within  thto  ^tiU  two  out- 
standing increases  occur,  namely,  an  increase  of  $11,483,000 
far  vocational  education  and  $30,000,000  for  loans  for  rural 
electrlflcation.  which  has  not  heretofore  appeared  In  the 
annual  appropriations  as  a  separate  entity. 


OOMPAMSON  OF  APPBOPEIATIONS  AND   BOTOKT  ■STTMAI 

The  action  of  the  Congress  on  the  Budget  estunates  sib^ 
mitted^y  the  Executive  in  the  annual  ^^^^"^J^^^ 
^  in  supplemental  and  deficiency  estimates  ti^nsnUtted 
S^n^  the  session  has  resulted  in  a  net  decrease  in  these 
iS  «^iSs  of  $122,347,466.25.  Tlus  is  a  ne*  figure 
SS  glX  consideration  to  technical  decreases  ^  Budget 
^a^  resulting  from  the  granting  of  reapproprlaUons  to 
^Sutastances  in  place  of  the  direct  appropriations  re- 
fu^  in  the  Budget  estimates.  ^^  o°«  ^PP^^J^^i^lS^ 
exceeds  the  total  requested  in  the  Budget  estimates  * »  that 
SSWd  toe  amount  for  each  of  the  e^^^^^fJePartinents 
S  less,  with  two  exceptions,  than  ttie  sum  called  for  by  the 
Budget  estimates  for  that  department.  ,  ^ 

-me  foUowing  table  shows  the  gross  appropriations  during 
the  session  for  all  fiscal  years  and  compares  such  amounts 
with  the  Budget  estimates  for  the  bills  in  which  appropria- 
tions were  carried: 


Comparison  of  Budget  estimates  and  appropriations.  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  first  session 


Afll 


Biotn^B  Acn 


;  of  Asrieoltan  and  Wm  Credit  AdministrBtion 

District  tt  Colupibi*.— ~  "    — «— " 

Indapendait  offioai ll2lll"'.lll^'^^~-"''^ 

IJCj^yE^ti^mtiment 

KtTT — ^ " 

State.  JiHtlM.  CoBunapw.  tad  Labor 


BtAta 


Appropriations, 
Seventy-fifth 
Congress,  first 
session. 


Budftet  estimates. 
Seventy-fifth 
Congress,  first 
session. 


$830. 381. 208.  00 
45, 915.  Ml  no 
«57, 738, 963.  00 
132, 732, 490.  85 
24.0i*5.73«.78 
415,263,154.00 
616,  258, 808.  00 


$733,384,290  00 
46. 6a5. 605.  00 
»73, 310, 963.  00 
124. 463, 604.  85 
25,135,017.00 
416,486,461.00 
563, 925, 709. 00 


Redaction  in 
Budget  esti- 
mates effected 
by  substituting 
reappropria- 
tions  lor  direct 
appropriations 
requested  in 
Budget  e  sti- 
mates 


Net    &tentmB   In 

Budget  esti- 
mates compared 
v^ith  appropria* 
tions.  d«creaaa 
(-)   or  incieast 


18, 584, 080. 00 
40, 882.  565. 00 
43. 032.  242. 00 
23,628,500.00 


WW  DepartiMDt,  etrfl  fmwtloitt. 
Xotel.  ngnltf  auuMl  mU.. 


719, 182, 380. 00 
784. 259,  553. 00 


19,  548. 248. 40 
42,159.680.00 
42, 96C,  630. 00 
24,151,600.00 


$ioaooo,ooo.oo 


517,850.00 
10, 000. 000. 00 


730. 251. 740. 00 
785,  744,  478. 00 


194. 536, 063. 00 
4. 546, 481. 403.  63 


194,  575, 544. 00 
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BuoGBT  aBroAiioir 

Due  to  the  necessity  for  relief  and  recovery  cxpen^tures 
and  the  borrowing  of  huge  sums  to  finance  the  restoration  of 
economic  and  financial  stability,  which  ^o^wHy  *»*»  ^ 
returned  to  our  people,  deficits  have  occurred  in  our  expendl- 
SrTtaSistfiSayeara.    The  outlook  lor  the  future  has 

greatly  improved.  .^^. 

K  temy  hope  that  the  Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1938  ojn 
he  brought  into  balance  excepting  for  deW  retirement.  The 
uaawge  of  the  revenue  act  to  ptag  loopholes  in  our  tax  struc- 
Sroimd  prevent  the  evasion  of  the  payment  ^  Just  twatiOT 
-111  add  to  our  revenues  and  the  economy  methods  instituted 
by  the  President  whereby  each  of  the  Government  agencies 


is  compelled  to  set  up  a  reserve  of  not  less  than  10  percent 
In  such  funds  as  are  susceptible  of  administrative  control 
should  produce  a  favorable  impression  upon  the  relationship 
of  our  revenues  and  expenditures  for  the  current  year.  Dur- 
ing the  past  session  I  introduced  a  bill  to  give  the  President 
this  authority.  Investigation  developed  that  such  action 
could  be  instituted  by  the  President  through  existing  author- 
ity, and  it  has  been  put  into  effect.  Our  Budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  to  end  June  30.  1939.  upon  which  action  will  be 
taken  at  the  next  session,  not  only  should  be  in  balance,  but 
that  balance  should  include  a  substantial  amount  iar  public- 
debt  retiranent 
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The  Heart  and  Soul  of  the  Constitutioii 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  21  {legislative  day  of  Friday.  Aug.  20),  1937 


Mr  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  discussing  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  I  wish  to  consider  i*  *^m  a  new 
angle    We  all  agree  that  as  a  legal  document  It  estabUshes  a 

s^essfS  syste^^f  govermnent.  Its  ^^^'^^^^^'^''^''Z 
are  admirable.  Millions  of  words  have  been  d^ot^  to  Us 
governmental  principles.  Great  J^^s  have  mt^eted  tiie 
meaning  of  the  Constitution  in  almost  all  its  parts.  As  a 
frlmeot  government  it  has  stood  the  test  of  tune,  war  and 
depression     It  is  based  on  trutH.  and  like  truth,  it  laughs  at 

the  assaults  of  time.  ,.^1.1    **.-  v^*f  onH 

But  what  I  should  like  to  discuss  tonight  is  the  heart  and 
soul  of  the  Constitution— its  qualities  that  siMing  from  the 
human  heart  and  not  merely  from  the  human  "^tellect. 

Unless  the  Constitution  satisfies  tiie  aspirations  of  the  heart, 
unless  it  feeds  the  human  soul,  unless  it  stirs  ff  emo^^"f '^ 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  complete  expression  of  the  American 

'^Why  was  the  Constitution  formed?    Whowere  ite  Jramers? 
WhaVWthe  emergency  before  ttiem?    What  did  they  aun 

^°  to  ITuteh^U.  the  constitution  was  formed  for  ^^  ^^ 
of  perpetuating  American  Uberty  by  unitmg  the  States  ma 
^mon.  Ail  other  aims  were  subordinate  to  the  safeguard- 
taTof  the  liberty  ttiat  had  been  won  by  the  Revolution.  It 
w^  evident  after  the  Revolution  that  American  liberty  would 
be  lost  unless  ttie  States  banded  themselves  together  to  pre- 

^^Vou  and  I  believe  that  life  comes  from  God  and  ttiat  the 
Cr^toreSdows  man  with  the  right  of  liberty  when  He 
bT^Scs  life  into  him,  we  must  agree  that  tiie  framers  of  the 
ComSon  were  obeying  the  will  of  God  when  tiiey  sought 
a  way  to  perpetuate  liberty. 

Life  and  the  right  to  enjoy  liberty  come  from  God.  The 
guaranty  of  tiie  right  to  enjoy  Uberty.  the  PJ^er  to  maintMn 
n^rty,  must  come  from  ttie  human  heart  and  soul,  "nie  Con- 
stitution is  this  guaranty.  It  enables  the  American  people  to 
exercise  tlL^^w^  to  Lintain  their  Uberty  against  foreign 
attack  or  internal  dissension. 

The  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  pledged 
thS  UveTto  Uberty.  -meir  hearts  directed  their  hands  when 
they  sent  forth  this  declaration  of  war  for  freedom. 

•nie  framers  of  the  Constitution  were  no  less  in  ean^. 
They  saw  ttie  Ught  of  Uberty  dying  in  Amenca  as  thc^^tes 
qua^eled  and  threatened  to  disband.  It  was  a  new  Declara^ 
tion  of  Independence  which  Uie  Constitution  njakers  prepared 
for  the  approval  of  the  people-a  declaration  that  their  l^rd- 
won  Ubert?  should  not  perish,  but^ould  Je  made  perpetu^ 
by  joining  the  hearts  and  souls  of  the  people  of  all  the  States 
in  an  indestructible  Union. 

These  framers  of  tiie  Constitution  were  chosen  by  "lehr 
States  to  meet  togettier.  They  were  soldiers,  plwiters,  lawyers, 
physicians,  merchants,  and  judges.  Some  of  them  were  li^ 
knd  otiiers  were  poor.  One  of  tiiem,  a  luminous  star  in  ^e 
human  firmament,  had  been  a  penniless  Pinter  Another 
Roger  Sherman,  who.  with  Robert  Morris  hadthe  honor  of 
signing  ttie  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Articl^  of  Con- 
federation, and  the  Constitution,  had  been  a  poor  shoemaker 
who  studied  at  night  to  become  a  lawyer.  The  university 
which  fitted  George  Washington  to  preside  over  this  body  of 
men  was  the  stem  school  of  war. 

Being  human,  these  delegates  had  human  faiUngs.  They 
were  devoted  to  State  and  local  interests.  Those  froni  large 
States  were  bent  upon  exercising  the  strength  of  large  States. 
Those  from  small  States  shrank  from  a  Union  that  might 


make  them  the  pawns  of  greater  States.  The  conmierctol 
North  and  the  agricultural  Soutti  had  clashing  interests.    AU 

the  States  had  been  disappointed  by  tiie  faUiffc  of  such  cm- 
tral  government  as  was  exercised  under  the  Article  of  Con- 
federation. They  were  suspicious  of  any  proposal  for  a  na- 
tional government.  They  feared  it  would  swallow  the  States 
and  tiie  Ubertics  of  tiie  people,  or  be  just  another  faUure  Uke 
the  Confederation.  ^ .      ..^^ 

After  many  Jarring  sessions.  In  which  misunderstanding 
jealousies,  and  selfish  sectional  interest  bore  down J^efr  efforts 
to  agree,  the  delegates  were  ahnost  in  despair.  I^^r^hearts 
cried  out  for  union,  but  their  minds  seemed  to  be  overwh^mcd. 
At  this  crisis  the  venerable  Benjamin  PrankUn  suggested  U»t 
ttiey  caU  upon  Providence  to  give  them  guidance,  that  th^ 
appeal  to  the  Almighty  Fattier  might  soften  their  temper,  and. 
drawing  strength  by  relying  upon  Divine  aid.  ttiey  ml^t  ijd 
forward  together  in  conunon  sympathy.  What  their  hearts 
desired  their  minds  discovered.  They  found  a  way  to  make 
American  Uberty  forever  secure.  ^  ,    ^ 

We  have  aU  read  the  Constitution.  We  all  know,  at  least 
in  a  general  way.  how  it  fulfiUs  the  people's  wiU  by  uniting 
the  States.  But  have  we  analyzed  the  Constitution,  to  search 
out  its  heart  and  soul?  I  maintain  that,  next  to  the  BiW^ 
ttiat  Holy  Book  by  which  men  live  and  die,  the  most 
precious  expression  of  the  human  sotJ  is  tiie  Constitution. 
In  the  Bible,  man  finds  solace,  refreshment,  and  instruction 
in  the  most  secret  and  sacred  relations  of  the  soul:— Its 

relation  to  God.  _,^_  ,     ,. 

In  the  Constitution  we  find  solace  and  security  In  the 
next  most  important  tiling  in  Ufe— our  Uberty.  Every  wand 
In  the  Constitution  serves  to  safeguard  us  in  our  hf e.  liber^, 
and  pursuit  of  happiness.  Every  American,  as  he  studies  the 
marvelous  framework  of  tiie  Constitiition,  can  say  with  truth 
and  pride:  "This  was  made  for  me.  It  is  my  fortress.  When 
danger  threatens  my  Ufe  or  Uberty  I  can  take  safe  refuge  in 
the  Constitution.  Into  that  fortiress  neither  President  nor 
Congress  nor  armies  nor  mobs  can  enter  and  take  away  my 

You  may  ask  me  where  in  the  Constitution  is  there  any 
language  that  throbs  with  a  human  heartbeat?  Where  is 
the  soul  of  the  Constitution?  My  answer  Is:  In  every  para- 
graph. All  its  parts  are  mighty  Unks  ttiat  bind  the  peo^ 
in  an  unbreakable  chain  of  union— a  chain  so  beautifully 
wrought  that  it  reminds  us  of  the  mystical  golden  cham 
which  the  poet  saw  binding  earth  to  God's  f  ootstooL 

Let  us  consider  ttie  preamble  to  the  Constitution.  We  do 
not  know  from  whose  brain  it  came,  but  we  know  that  it 
sounds  Uie  heartbeat  of  ttie  framers.  It  is  ttie  majestic  voice 
of  the  people,  giving  expression  to  their  soul's  desire. 

"We  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a 
more  perfect  Union."  For  what  purpose?  To  make  our 
liberties  secure.  For  how  long?  So  long  as  humamty 
wanders  through  the  wUdemess  of  time.  For  whom?  For 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  under  the  American  fteg. 

"EstabUsh  justice."  What  is  justice  but  a  guardian  ot 
liberty?  My  rights  and  immunities  made  secure  against 
tyranny.  Your  rights  safeguarded  against  my  wrong-doUig. 
Your  widow  and  your  child  protected  when  you  are  gone. 
Can  ttiere  be  a  higher  aspiration  of  ttie  soul  than  t»^ab- 
Ush  justice?  Justice  is  an  attribute  of  the  Almighty  Him- 
self, for  He  said.  "I.  the  Lord  ttiy  GodUim  a  just  God. 

"insure  domestic  tranquiUity."  The  people  longed  for 
harmony  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  saw  that  a  cen- 
tral government  would  bring  ttie  States  into  common^^rd 
on  ^  national  questions,  while  removing  ottier  yexatlous 
causes  of  disagreement.  The  very  fact  of  equaUty  of  States 
was  a  guarantee  of  domestic  ti^quUUty.  But  ttie  Consti- 
tution also  provided  a  means  whereby  tiie  Govcmment  could 
protect  ttie  people  against  disturbances  of  pubUc  order  and 
Drivate  security.  The  great  charter  ttiereby  insured  domestic 
order  and  peace,  botti  among  the  Stetes  and  among  the 

^Provide  for  the  common  defense."  It  was  well  under- 
stood tiiat  the  separated  States  were  not  strong  enough  to 
ward  off  foreign  aggression.    Divided,  they  invited  invasioa 
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and  coiMiuest.  even  from  second-rate  foreign  powers.    United, 
they  conatitiited  a  nation  capaUe  4)f  defending  itself  in  every 
part    Hie  framera.  therefore,  clothed  the  common  Oovem- 
ment  with  power  to  make  war  and  peace,  to  raise  anni«™ 
naviea  to  use  the  State  militia  for  common  defense,  to  build 
•neni^  and  navy  yards.    All  that  a  mighty  nation  can  do 
to  defend  its  people  and  territory  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica can  do-  and  even  in  its  Infancy  the  United  States  became 
a  powerful  Nation  through  union  of  the  States.    The  pro- 
tection provided  by  the  Constitution  is  the  protection  which 
a  wise  father  provides  for  his  family.    "Hiis  Nation  is  like 
a  strong  fort  defended  by  armed  men.    And  far  out  at  sea, 
pRpaxed  to  meet  and  destroy  any  assailant,  the  United 
States  Navy  rides  the  waves  in  unwearied  and  vigilant  patrol. 
Tromote  the  general  welfare."    TbH  provision  has  a  far 
wider  sweep*  than  latter-day  commentators  accord  to  it. 
They  Mem  to  ^^^  that  the  Oovemment  has  limited  powers 
In  promoting  the  general  wcOfare.    They  speak  of  relief  of 
miemployment.  flood  control,  and  drought  control  as  ex- 
amples of  provision  for  the  general  welfare.    Those  objects 
nay  come  within  the  scope  of  the  Government's  general- 
welfare  powers,  it  to  tine,  but  those  powers  extend  far  beyond 
that  point.    The  general  welfare  to  promoted  by  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  States.    They  are  thus  enabled  to  pool  their 
leauorces  and  concentrate  their  energies.    An  example  of 
promotion  of  the  general  wdfare  to  the  establishment  of  the 
postal  system.    Another  example  to  provision  for  uniform 
coinage  and  currency.    StiU  another  to  the  consolidation jrf 
defense  forces,  of  which  I  have  Just  spoken.    Indeed,  the 
promotion  of  the  general  welfare  by  unification  of  the  States 
m  manifest  In  nearly  every  paragraph  of  the  Constitution. 

And,  finally,  the  preamble  declares  that  the  Constitution 
to  established  to  "secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity."  Who  are  we  but  the  posterity  <rf  the  great 
aooto  who  wrowht  for  our  perpetual  liberty?  Can  you  agree 
that  the  forefathers  of  America  were  selfish  and  heartless 
men  when  ttato  proof  to  given  that  160  years  ago  they  were 
^hitiMng  of  us,  their  poscerity  and  heirs?  Are  we  of  thte  day 
equally  foresi^ted?  Do  we  give  thought  to  our  posterity  that 
win  live  150  years  flrom  now?  If  we  are  ready  to  pledge  our 
Uvea,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor  for  our  distant 
pQStaity.  we  are  worthy  of  the  forefathers  who  did  that  much 
fdr  OS. 

Smnmed  up,  the  preamble  declares  that  our  f (wefathera 
sought  union.  Justice,  Tranquillity.  Safety,  Welfare,  and 
Liberty.  These  are  the  virtues  enjoined  upon  mankind  by 
ttietr  Heavenly  Father.  He  who  seeks  Justice  to  West  with  the 
benediction  of  Qod.  It  to  God's  wish  that  mankind  should  be 
free.   In  securing  their  liberty  the  people  obey  God's  wilL 

We  hear  it  said  that  the  Constitution  to  faulty  because  it 
does  not  Invoke  the  name  of  the  Deity.  I  hold  that  it  does 
more  than  lean  upon  divine  strength.  It  strives  to  do  God's 
win  on  earth  as  it  to  done  in  heaven.  Not  a  Une,  not  a  word 
m  the  Constttution  to  in  conflict  with  the  Divine  will.  On  the 
eontraiy.  every  word  and  every  declaration  breathes  an  ardent 
desire  to  pattern  the  American  Nation  in  accordance  with 
God's  holy  wUL 

Cftn  an  atheist  became  President  of  the  Uhlted  States?  I 
wiofaifain  that  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  forbids  it.  The 
Constttution  prescribes  an  oath  or  aflhmation  which  the 
Prerident  must  take  In  order  to  qualify  for  hto  office.  Thto 
oath  or  afllrmation  in  its  essence  to  a  covenant  with  the 
people  which  the  President  pledges  himself  to  keep  with  the 

hdp  of  Ahnii^ity  God. 
AB  offlcers  of  the  Uhited  States  and  of  the  States,  an  judges 

and  defenders  of  the  Uhion,  must  bind  themselves  to  support 
the  Constitatton.  Whether  given  by  oath  or  afBrmation,  thto 
ptodge  to  essentially  an  uppeal  for  Divine  help  in  keeping 
inviolate  a  sacred  obligaticm. 

Upon  aU  the  coins  of  the  United  States  appears  the  inscrip- 
tion "In  God  we  trust."  Every  word  of  the  Constitution 
bieathes  thto  trust  in  God.  Read  the  preamble  again  and 
again.  Give  wings  to  your  thoui^  so  that  you  may  poise 
like  an  eagle  over  time  and  the  universe,  and  you  wiU  find 


within  those  words  all  the  most  ardent  hopes  of  the  human 
heart,  the  holiest  aspirations  of  the  human  souL 

That  this  Nation  is  established  upon  the  rock  of  Gods 
favor  and  protection  will  be  proved,  we  devoutly  believe^ 
its  indestructibility.  Time  docs  not  wear  down  nor  «at  away 
me  eternal  truths  of  the  Constitution.  War  cannot  overturn 
the  temple  of  our  liberty  so  long  as  American  sons  are  ww^^ 
of  their  forefathers.  Instead  of  fading  with  age.  tiie  glory  rf 
the  Constitution  takes  on  new  splendor  with  the  passing  of 
the  centimes.  The  faith  of  the  forefathers  gave  Oiem  stroigth 
to  plan  for  the  ages.  May  we.  with  equal  f aitii,  guard  ojff 
birthright  and  hand  it  down  to  our  posterity  as  their  most 
precious  heirloom— Uberty.  "tiie  immediate  jewel  of  the  souL 

The  Seventy-fifth  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

o» 

HON.  SAM  RAYBURN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  21  (legislative  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20),  1937 
Mr   RAYBURN.    Mr.  Speaker.  Just  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  adjourned  sine  die  I  made  a  statement  to  the 
House.    I  said: 

As  a  preface  to  what  I  want  to  say  to  defense  ottiiB  Bourn  ct 
Representatiyes  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  against  all  enemies 
foreign  and  domestic,  that  this  has  been  one  of  the  working  Con- 
nesses  In  which  I  have  served,  and  that  when  anybody  says  that 
thia  has  been  a  sit-down  Congress,  that  It  has  not  worked,  and  has 
not  enacted  a  great  program  of  leglslaUon.  they  are  either  ifnorant 
at  the  facts  or  they  want  to  distort  them. 

Heretofore  these  criUcs  of  the  President  and  his  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congresses  that  have  worked  with  him  for 
the  recovery  of  the  country  have  been  saying  that  Congress 
did  too  much;  that  it  was  subservient  to  the  President.  These 
people,  who  are  now  critics  of  the  administration  and  of  the 
Congress,  have  been  critics  of  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  ever  since  President  Roosevelt  came  Into  oflBce. 

It  «f*^a"  be  my  purpose  this  evening  to  give  you  in  a  very 
abbreviated  form— as  time  will  not  permit  its  being  done 
otherwise — some  of  the  major  acts  of  the  Congress  just  dosed, 
and  I  shall  put  into  the  Comgrxssional  Recobd  a  more  ex- 
tended statement  of  all  of  the  acts  of  the  Congress. 

I  might  say  that  the  following  10  aiactments  have  been 
made  In  the  interest  of  and  for  the  promotKm  of  agriculture: 
First.  Extending  the  operation  of  the  present  Soil  Ccmser- 
vatio»  Act  to  1942. 

Second.    Agricultural   Blariccting    Agreement    Act    This 
probably  affects  more  farm  products,  in  value,  than  any  other 
measure  that  has  been  passed. 
IWrd.  Farm  Tenant  Act. 

R)urth.  Reduction  of  interest  of  land-bank  loans. 
Fifth.  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act. 
Sixth-  Great  Plains  Drought  Act. 
Seventh-  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1937. 
Eighth.  Crop  loans  for  1937. 
Ninth.  Cotton  classification. 

Tenth.  Extension  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
The  Reconstruction  PUiance  Corporation  has  been  ex- 
tended, for  2  years.    No  one  can  challenge  the  great  wort: 
that  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  has  done  and  Is 
now  doing  and  will  do.    When  that  act  was  extended,  the 
C(»nmodity  Credit  Corporation  was  extended  with  it.  which 
gives  the  President  the  authority  to  make  loans  to  stabilize    ^ 
and  peg  the  vrices  of  all  agricultural  commodities.    Sixty-   k 
two  million  dollars  was  voted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House     v 
on  last  Saturday  to  make  certain  that  the  downward  trend 
of  cotton  prices  would  be  stopped.    There  is  enough  money 
And  enough  law  now  to  provide  for  the  crops  of  1937. 

Hie  House  passed  a  reorganization  bill  giving  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  reorganize  in  the  interest  of  efficiency  and 
economy  in  the  governmental  departmenta. 
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A  biU  providing  for  the  retirement  and  pension  of  rail- 
way employees.  ^        ^  ^  «j  ,„ 

Legislation  to  stabilize  our  sugar  industry  at  home  and  in 
our  possessions  of  Hawaii.  Puerix)  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  Cuba  as  weU. 

The  court  reorganization  bill,  in  which  it  was  provided 
that  the  Attorney  General  may  intervene  in  any  suit  where 
an  act  of  Congress  is  challenged. 

A  general  river  and  harbor  bill  to  carry  out  the  intent 
of  Congress  with  reference  to  the  improvement  of  rivers 

and  harbors.  ^  ,  . 

A  general  Neutrality  Act  that  we  hope  may  be  used  in 
both  peace  and  war  to  bring  about  better  understanding 
and  promote  the  peace  of  the  world.  • 

The  Guffey-Vinson  coal  bill,  that  we  hope  is  in  such  form 
and  such  type  that  it  will  run  the  gamut  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  will  bring  about  peace  in  that  great  Industry. 

The  Wagner-Steagall  Housing  Act  for  slum  clearance  and 
to  bring  about  better  housing  conditions  throughout  the 

United  States.  ,      .^      ,    • 

The  so-caUed  tax-loophole  bffl.  providing  for  the  closing 

of  loopholes  where  many  had  taken  advantage  of  the  laxity 

of  the  law  and  were  escaping  taxes  in  large  sums. 
The  Miller-Tydings  bill  that  will  help  States  enforce  their 

laws  and.  in  our  opinion,  be  in  the  interest  of  trade  and 

commerce.  ^^  .,         . 

A  public  building  program  providing  for  the  spending  ol 
$70,000,000  over  a  period  of  3  years,  which  in  itself  will  bring 
much  employment. 

A  bill  to  extend  the  authority  of  the  President  under  sec- 
tion 350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended. 

A  bUl  to  extend  for  a  period  of  2  years  the  guaranty  or 
the  United  States  of  debentures  issued  by  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administrator.  ^,    .         ^  ^ 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Housing  Act,  greatly  Increasing 
the  scope  of  ite  worth-while  activities. 

A  bill  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  arms,  ammuniuon, 
and  implements  of  war  from  the  United  States  to  Spain. 

A  biU  to  provide  for  the  retirement  of  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

A  bill  to  extend  the  period  during  which  direct  obUgations 
of  the  United  States  may  be  used  as  coUateral  security  for 
Federal  Reserve  notes.  ,  *•  „ 

A  bill  to  extend  the  time  within  which  the  powers  relating 
to  the  stabilization  fund  and  alteration  of  the  weight  of  the 
dollar  may  be  exercised. 
A  bill  to  create  a  Farmers'  Home  Corporation. 
A  bill  for  the  regulation  of  petroleum  and  its  products. 
A  bill  for  Grand  Coulee  Dam  in  the  Columbia  Basin. 
A  bill  providing  for  the  regulation  and  fixing  of  tolls  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  on  the  Panama  Canal. 

A  bill  providing  for  the  taking  of  a  census  of  employment, 
unemployment,  and  occupations. 
The   Rankin  bUl.   commonly  known  as  the  Gold  Star 

Mothers  bill.  ^  ...  .  ,.  „,..^„  „- 

A  bill  to  extend  the  time  for  purchase  and  distribution  of 

surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  relief  purposes. 
The  Pettengill  bUl.  known  as  the  long-and-short-haul  bUl, 

which  aftects  each  person  and  every  business  in  the  land,  has 

been  nassed 

I  submit  this  is  an  impressive  array  of  accomplishments. 

There  is  a  day  known  as  Calendar  Wednesday,  upon  which 
day  the  committees  are  called.  On  these^  Wednesdays  jm^ 
committee  in  the  Congress  has  been  called  to  report  lega- 
tion three  times.  I  believe  that  I  may  s^ely  say  that  tote  « 
a  record  in  VA  months  in  the  call  of  the  calendar  that  is 
^uS  to  any  4  years  in  the  past.  The  Private  Calendar  upon 
which  bills  in  which  Members  and  their  ~^titti«ate^ 
vitally  interested,  has  been  caUed  through  on  the  Aj^tTu^- 
day  in  each  month.  In  other  words,  more  committees  and 
moreln^vSiS  Members  have  had  a  chance  in  ^  ?^o«  °' 
congress  to  have  bills  in  which  they  w«re  i^dividuaUy  in- 
terested  considered  than  at  any  session  since  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUvea. 


It  is  the  intention  of  the  next  session  of  Congr^  to  carry 
through  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  a  general  reorgam- 
zation  program  for  all  departments  of  the  Government. 

Also,  it  is  the  purpose  to  revise  general^  and  sunplify  the 
tax  laws  of  the  country. 

A  wage  and  hour  bill  has  passed  the  Senate  and  has  been 
reported  by  the  House  committee,  and  it  is  the  hope  that  a 
wage  and  hour  bill  wiU  be  enacted  in  the  early  part  of  the 
next  session  of  Congress. 

We  have  been  promised  by  Mr.  Jonbs,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House,  and  by  Senator 
Smith,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
Senate,  that  general,  permanent  farm  legislation  will  be 
ready  for  the  next  session  of  Congress,  which  will  be  in  time 
to  cover  crop  control  for  the  year  1938.  as  no  crops  wiU  be 
in  the  ground  before  the  first  of  February,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  winter  wheat,  and  under  present  world  conditions 
wheat  does  not  present  a  problem. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  bad  temper  of  the  Con- 
gress    i  speak  for  the  House  of  Representatives  and  say 
to  you  in  all  candor  that  I  have  never  seen  a  long  session 
of  Congress  come  to  an  end  when  there  was  as  UtUe  di^lay 
of  bad  temper  as  there  was  at  the  close  of  this  session. 
You  WiU  see  in  the  press  and  you  will  hear  from  the  stump 
during  the  coming  months  of  the  split  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress;   that  the  President  has  lost  hds 
leadership  over  Congress,  and  that  Congress  is  in  a  bad 
humor  with  the  President.   Speaking  for  the  House  of^re- 
sentaUves.  I  deny  these  statements  and  repel  the  insinuation. 
I  am  glad  that  this  vacation  time  has  come  in  order  that 
we  may  go  back  and  feel  the  pulse  of  the  People  in  our 
districts  and  our  States.    I  do  not  beUeve  that  the  President 
has  lost  the  friendly  sympathy  of  the  Congress,  and  I  feel 
certain  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
people  still  look  to  him  for  leadership.    In  my  opinion,  dur- 
ing the  4Vi  years  of  this  administration  more  has  been  done 
for  the  fanner,  the  laborer,  and  for  legitimate  industry  than 
in  any  other  AV2  years  in  the  memory  of  anyone  no^^Jf  «— 
and  this  is  not  a  reflection  on  other  great  administraUons. 
It  is  simply  stating  the  cold  fact  that  the  head  of  this 
administration  and  those  who  work  with  him  have  done  a 
great  job  of  relief  and  recovery.    Farm  prices  are  higher, 
laborers  are  better  paid;  industry  is  more  prosperous. 

I  close  as  I  began  by  saying  that  our  leader  has  accom- 
plished this  great  program  with  the  sympathetic  coopera- 
tion of  the  Members  of  the  Congress,  that  he  is  a  worWng 
President,  and  that  the  Congress  has  been  a  working 
Congress. 


Postal  Progress 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  August  20,  1937 


RADIO  ADDRESS  TO  BE  DELIVERED  BY  POfiPmAOTER 
G^SeRAL  parley  ON  AUGUST  25.  1937 


"1 


Mr  McKELLAR.    Mr.  President,  under  permission  granted? 
me  on  August  20  (Cohgressional  Rbcord,  p.  9419),  I  asked 
to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a  radio  address  to  be  dehvered 
h7  Hon.  James  A.  Parley  on  August  25,  on  the  subject  Postal 
Prepress. 

•me  address  referred  to  is  as  fouows: 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Co.  for  this  oPPor- 
tuLS^tore^rt  to  the  people  Of  the  United  States  upon  the  sUtu. 
and  progresa  ol  their  Postal  Service. 
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Firor  time  to  time  the  •dmlnlstrirtion  of  tl»  Serrlw  lacrt 
by^Se  and  commended  by  others.    We  end«ivor  to  receive  the 
erltlclnns  in  good  spirit  and  profit  from  any  <rf  them  which  may 
S  cSSSuctllTand  we  are  encouraged  when  the  Service  is  com- 

°^2iucss  of  brickbats  and  regardless  o*  J?f»<»Vf<*J^^<^*Jt^* 
andd^rmlned  effort  is  being  made  to  provide  the  best  possible 
Mrvlee  at  the  least  possible  cost. 

?^UnSd  Statir^)«tal  Service  Is  the  largest  and  most  to- 
portant  single  business  enterprise  to  be  found  ^jwhere  Ui  the 
World,  andhi  generaUy  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  efflclentty  ad- 
ministered of  aU  business  enterprises,  either  public  or  private. 
^b«r«e  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  miUlon  men  and  women 
i«milarly  engaged  in  handling  the  malls,  and  they  are  orgaxilzed 
into  the  vart^  divisions  of  the  Service  so  as  to  tosure  that^ 
maU  moves  from  sender  to  recipient  in  the  most  expeditious  way. 
A  mater  share  oC  the  credit  for  the  efBclency  of  the  systenx  must 
go  totheee  capable,  conscientious,  and  loyal  officials  and  em- 

^^^ThTmoBt  important  divisions  of  the  Service  arethose  concerned 
with  the  coUectlon.  the  distribution,  the  transportation,  and  the 
deUvcrr  of  the  mails,  but  In  and  between  theae  major  divisions  are 
numerous  collateral  units  which  are  essential  to  the  coordination 
and  proper  ftmctioning  of  the  Service. 

■Wly  tn  this  administration  improvements  were  made  in  the 
deiMranental  •ceountisc  system  which  enaldes  us  to  know  month 
bv  month  our  income  and  expenditures.  Prior  to  these  im^ve- 
mentB  It  was  from  3  to  4  months  after  the  end  of  each  quarter  of 
the  year  when  we  had  official  infonnation  on  income  and  expendi- 
tures. 

The  Post  Office  Department  finished  the  fiscal  year  1931  with  a 
net  poatal  deficit  in  rotmd  numbers  of  more  than  •98.000,000:  the 
flacarvMur  1933  ended  with  a  net  postal  deficit  of  more  than  •IM.- 
000000-  and  there  was  a  net  postal  deficit  in  the  fiscal  year  1933 
at  mori  than  •50.000X100.  The  deficit  for  1933  was  Incurred  not- 
withstanding that  at  the  beginning  of  that  yeaj  the  postage  rate  on 
all  flztt-dass  mail  matter  was  raised  from  2  to  3  cents,  which 
Increased  the  revenues  of  the  Department  approximately  •75JD00,- 
000  The  present  sdminlstratlon  assumed  office  In  March  1933.  4 
mcaths  before  the  end  of  that  fiscal  year  and  too  late  to  exercise 
any  marked  effect  on  the  finances  of  the  Department  for  that  year, 
•hie  fiscal  year  1984  was  the  first  full  year  of  operation  under 
this  admlntetratlon.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  postage 
rate  on  local  first-class  matter  was  reduced  from  3  to  2  cents. 
This  reduction  resulted  in  an  annual  loss  of  more  than  •20.000.000 
In  revenue.  With  postal  receipts  for  the  year  (900.000  belowthe 
reostpta  for  thfS  previous  year  the  Department  showed  a  net  postal 
sufidua  of  mofe  than  •12.000XKI0. 

■&  fiscal  year  1935  was  ended  with  a  net  postal  surplus  of  ap- 
proximately •5,000.000. 

Although  the  40-hour-week  law  and  the  transfer  of  the  cus- 
tody of  poat-offioe  buildings  from  the  Treasury  Department  to  the 
^  ftmt  Office  Department  brought  an  increase  in  expenditures  of 
•00  000  000  du^ig  the  fiscal  year  1936.  we  ended  the  year  with  a 
net' postal  deficit  of  leas  than  •17,000.000.  .    .  ^.    *_, 

Fm^the  fiscal  year  1987  another  net  postal  surplus  Is  Indicated. 
fl^mi*  halr-^Olttlng  crlUcs  have  pointed  out  that  while  surpluses 
were  shown  for  the  fiscal  years  1934  and  1935,  the  Department 
drew  substantial  sums  from  the  Treasury  to  meet  expenses  in 
ttoae  years.  In  t»>«»  connection,  let  me  remind  you  that  large 
■ttms  were  also  drawn  from  the  Treasury  during  the  fiscal  years 
1931,  1932,  and  1933.  and  that  these  sums,  like  those  drawn  from 
the  Treasury  diulng  the  fiscal  years  of  this  administration,  were 
to  cover  the  cost  of  swvlees  rakdefed  by  the  Department  xmder 
law  flee  or  at  leas  than  cost,  or  to  pay  aviation  and  merchant- 
marine  subsidies  which  the  law  required  to  be  paid  through  the 
Poet  Office  Departanent. 

It  was  after  taking  credit  for  such  so-called  nonpoetal  items 
that  the  previous  administration  showwl  deficits  ranging  from 
•50000.000  to  •152.000.000  a  year,  and  it  was  after  taking  credit 
tot  such  Items  that  this  administration  has  showed  annual  sur- 
Ifluses.  wtm  the  eneptUm  of  the  fiscal  year  1936,  when  the  40- 
hour-week  law  and  ttie  transfer  of  the  custody  of  post-ofllce  build- 
ings from  the  Treasury  Department  added  •60,000.000  a  year  to  the 
Dmartment's  expensra. 

OongiMs  baa  provided  ttm  use  of  the  mafia  for  the  various 
Departments  and  agrp^if  of  the  Ooverament.  for  Members  of 
C(£mm.  and  has  extended  to  newspi^ierB  free  use  of  the  malls 
Itwdklvery  of  their  papers  in  the  eoimty  of  pubUcaUon.  Also,  the 
law  fT»wvi1ff  free  use  of  the  malla  to  certain  matter  for  the  blind, 
and  preferential  ratea  to  xumtpapen  and  pertodlals. 

These  free  and  below-coet  services,  together  with  the  losswiln 
hf^nHiing  second-,  third-,  and  foarth-elass  mail,  result  in  an  aggre- 
gate anniul  loss  of  mora  than  •160.000.000. 

Tor  the  fiscal  year  1986  there  was  an  excess  of  cost  over  revenue 
cf  •M.OOO.OOO  for  seeoBd-dasB  mall.   •38.000.000  for  thlrd-claas 
mall,  and  •18.000.000  for  fourth-daas  mall,    llae  ttemlaed  coet- 
'   aaoartalnment  figures  for  1987  are  not  yet  available,  but  approxi- 
mately the  same  ratio  of  cost  over  revenue  win  be  shown. 

There  are  about  26.000  newspapers  and  other  publications  enjoy- 
ing the  low  ratea  accocded  aseoBd-claas  matter.  Although  thehr 
Tn^«l««'g«.  which  amount  to  mora  than  1.200.000.000  pounds  a  year, 
comprise  almost  one-fourth  of  the  total  weight  of  all  the  mails, 
the  postage  derived  therefrom,  amounting  to  less  than  •21.000.000 
annually.  Is  ^proximately  but  one-thlrtteai  of  the  total  postago 
collected.  This  entails  a  loss  of  more  than  •90.000.000  a  year 
which  must,  of  course,  be  made  up  by  higher  postage  charges  on 


other  classes  of  mall  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary,  or  from 

'""^^^^eZ^ZlVel^cei^e  demands  for  the  restoration  of 
oJS^liS?  S)st«l     As  long  as  the  Department  Is   incurring 

bTrestored  without  a  loss  In  revenue  to  the  Department  of  at  le»8t 
•^5  000  000  a  year,  and  such  loss  would  have  to  be  made  up  by  the 

^yXSx^inlfreS'l'sTiScoUecting  th^  to 

ftoUectore    through  the  Philatelic  Agency  at  the  Department  in 
wSSi>n.haS  increased  from  $300,000  to  $2,000,000  annua^y. 

]^rW  in  this  administration  It  was  discovered  that,  due  to  the 
falline  off  in  maU  volume  because  of  the  depression,  the  Depart- 
ment was  paying  for  more  space  on  railway  posttd  c^^  ^ 
needed.  A  Nation-wide  survey  was  noadea^d  the  car  "P^e  wm 
reduced  to  meet  requirements,  which  effected  a  saving  of  several 

™App?oxlmSeiy  one-quarter  of  a  mlUlon  dollars  has  b««n  saved 
durtog  the  last  2  years  by  the  discontinuance  of  railway  port-office 
servi^  on  small  branch-line  railroads  ^^^^re  the  ^  <rf  tealn 
service  had  been  changed  from  P^ffenger  servi«>B  to  mixed  pas- 
senKer  and  freight,  and  where  the  trains,  in  many  tostaiices,  did 
no^avwige  mwe  than  10  or  15  mUes  an  hour  over  their  routes. 
Star  routw.  served  by  automobiles  and  trucks  averaging  25  mUM 
an  hour  were  substituted  and  they  provide  a  more  satisfactory 
service  to  the  public  at  a  greatly  reduced  cost.      __^  .  „  .     .   . . 

Notwithstanding  the  number  of  star  routes  tl»^,^*"5j»?^*°« 
cost  of  operating  all  the  star-route  service  was  $3,400,000  less  in 
1937  than  in  1933.  ^  ^      .  . 

Today  oxir  air-mail  service — ^both  domestic  and  foreign — are  in 
the  highest  state  of  efficiency  In  their  history.  Contoactors  are 
employing  the  fiiiest  and  safest  planes  and  miUthnotored  equip- 
ment is  operated  on  every  route. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1937.  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  ahr  nu^l 
was  transported  as  in  1932  and  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  in  1937 

was  approximately  $7,000,000  less  than  It  was  in  1932. ^ 

In  1932.  when  the  Department  was  paying  to  the  contractors 
nearly  $20,000,000  for  air-mail  service,  the  postage  revenue  for  air 
maU  was  only  about  $6,000,000,  while  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  when 
the  contractors  were  paid  less  than  $13,000,000.  the  domestic  ah-- 
maU  revenues  were  more  than  $12,000,000.  This  100  percentln- 
crease  in  air-mall  revenues  was  achieved  notwithstanding  the  poet- 
age  rate  in  1932  was  8  cents  an  ounce,  and  since  1934  has  been 

only  6  cents  an  ounce.  w.i     -«. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1932.  160  cities  had  air-mail  service,  whUe  at 
the  present  time  more  than  200  cities  are  being  served. 

In  1932  there  were  26.745  route-miles  in  the  domestic  air-mau 
system,  while  today  there  are  31,900  miles.  ^  ^   .._       ,«/ww» 

Our  foreign  air-mail  system  has  been  expanded  from  I9.ooo 
route-mUes  in  1932  to  30.000  route-mUes  in  1937.  The  cost  of 
the  foreign  air-maU  service  in  1932  was  approximately  $7,000,000 
a  year,  and  the  cost  for  1937,  although  11,000  route-miles  have 
been  added,  was  less  than  $8,000,000. 

The  receipts  from  the  foreign  air-mail  services  in  1932  were 
approximately  $2,000,000,  while  receipts  iac  1937  were  approxi- 
mately $4,000,000.  .,  ,_^ 
During  this  administration  the  trans-Pacific  air-mall  service, 
from  San  Francisco  to  Hong  Kong,  China,  has  been  installed^as 
has  mterisland  service  in  Hawaii.  Arrangements  have  about  be«a 
perfected  for  adding  hundreds  of  additional  miles  of  air-mail 
service  in  Alaska,  and  in  the  near  future  we  will  have  trans- 
Atlantic  alr-mall  service  between  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

Foreign  alr-mall  service  in  South  and  Central  America  has  also 
been  greaUy  expanded.  Including  service  to  Bolivia  and  Paraguay, 
which  were  the  only  countries  In  Central  and  South  America  not 
theretofore  served.  This  system  also  provides  service  from  the 
United  States  to  Canada.  Mexico.  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Nassau.  Puerto 
Rico,  Haiti,  and  the  principal  Islands  in  the  Windward  and  lee- 
ward groups.  ^  «  ♦  <-.* 
The  ship-subsidy  mail  contracts  were  handled  by  the  Post  ui- 
flce  Department  until  October  28,  1936.  when  they  were  tiimed 
over  to  the  Maritime  Commission;  but  during  the  3»/4  years  they 
were  managed  by  this  administration  a  saving  of  over  $4,000,000 
was  effected.  Since  these  contracts  were  transferred  to  the  Mari- 
time Commission,  the  Post  Office  Department  has  reduced  the 
ocean-mall  poimdage  rates,  thereby  eliminating  all  subsidies  from 
ma-ti  pay  and  achieving  an  annual  saving  of  approximately 
•2,000,000. 

Since  March  4,  1933,  6,910  rural  free-delivery  routes  have  been 
consolidated,  at  an  annual  saving  of  nearly  $8,000,000.  The  routes 
avas  consolidated  were  short  and  over  improved  roads. 

Although  the  number  of  routes  and  the  cost  of  operation  of 
these  routes  has  been  reduced,  the  service  has  been  expanded 
since  March  4,  1933.  to  Include  naore  than  11.000  additional  route- 
miles.  This  was  done  thro\igh  the  establishment  of  new  routes 
and  the  extension  of  existing  routes,  which  have  provided  rural- 
mail  service  to  approximately  232,000  additional  persons. 

During  the  past  3  years  Congress  has  provided  funds  for  about 
1.100  new  post-office  buUdings.  Eight  hundred  and  forty-six  of 
these  buildings  have  been  completed  or  are  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  remaining  projects  will  be 
imder  contract  within  a  short  time.  Every  State,  Territory,  and 
insxilar  possesion  shares  in  this  building  program. 

TTie  cost  of  the  motor-vehicle  service,  which  transfers  mall 
between  post  offices,  railroad  stations,  airports,  and  other  transfiw 
points,  was  approximately  three  and  one-quarter  million  dollars 
less  In  1937  than  it  was  in  1932. 
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Besides  Its  particular  functions  of  collecting,  distributing,  trana- 
Dortlng,  and  deUvering  maU.  various  other  services  are  performed 
bv  the  Department.  It  maintains  a  Postal  Savings  System,  de- 
SLltrinWhich  increased  $80,000,000  from  1933  to  1937.  It  con- 
ducts a  money-order  service  for  the  transfer  of  money  for  its 
natrons  from  one  point  to  another.  It  Insures  and  registers  valu- 
able maU  It  is  a  sales  agency  of  the  Treasury  Department  for 
United  States  savings  bonds.  It  was  the  agency  through  which 
the  Government  handled  the  payment  of  the  veterans  bomw.  It 
was  the  agency  through  which  the  Social  Security  Board  registered 
more  thMi  twenty-nine  mllUons  of  workers  and  aged  persons 
throuehout  the  country.  .  ^  . 

The  Post  Office  Department  Is  one  of  the  principal  Government 
aeencles  through  which  protection  is  given  to  the  public  against 
frauds  and  swindlers.  During  this  administration  many  Indecent 
publications  and  thousands  of  lottery  and  prize  schemes  have 
been  excluded  from  the  malls.  ^        .         *. 

Through  its  highly  efficient  inspection  service  the  Department 
maintains  a  constant  check  on  the  business  and  service  of  every 
one  of  the  45.000  post  offices,  and  runs  down  those  who  violate 
the  postal  laws  and  regulations  by  robbing  the  mails  or  using 
the  malls  in  schemes  to  defraud. 

I  think  it  wUl  be  generaUy  conceded  by  both  those  in  the 
Postal  Service  and  those  who  have  knowledge  of  its  operations 
that  the  morale  of  postal  employees  Is  higher  now  than  at  any 
time  In  the  history  of  the  Postal  Service. 

With  the  facts  and  figures  here  submitted  I  feel  Justified  in 
asserting  that  they  offer  conclxisive  proof  that  during  thepast 
IT  yeSs  many  ikprovements  have  been  made  In  the  Postal 
S^ice.  and  that  It  has  been  administered  so  as  to  provide  a  max- 
imum amotmt  of  service  at  a  minUnimi  cost.  

The  Post  Office  Department  has  always  been  a  reUable  ^ometer 
of  fluctuating  business  conditions  throughout  the  <»uiitaT.  The 
^ady  generil  hicrease  in  postal  receipts  since  1934  a"fftf^t^« 
effectiveness  of  the  policies  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  to 
combat  the  depression  and  clearly  demonstrates  that  the  measures 
which  have  been  provided  to  assist  commerce  and  Industry,  to  aid 
Se  Tanner,  and  t5  hnprove  the  condition  of  the  ^^'^^^'^J^'^l'^J- 
bave  brought  the  country  out  of  the  depression  and  a  long  way 
on  the  road  to  recovery. 


The  New  Deal  and  the  Past  Session 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HAMILTON  LEWIS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  August  21  {legislative  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20) .  1937 

RADIO    ADDRESS    OP   ^^V  ■•^^!!^r.^J^Sh%^^S^in^' 
RHODE  ISLAND,  TO  BE  DELIVERED  ON  AUGUST  23.  1937 


Mr  LEWIS.  Mr.  President,  2  days  after  the  close  of 
the  present  session  of  Congress  the  junior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  IMr.  Grben]  is  to  make  an  address  upon  the 
subject  of  the  New  Deal  and  the  Past  Session.  He  requite 
through  me  that  he  be  allowed  to  have  his  speech  printw 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  _ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

My  fellow  citizens,  let  me  briefly  summartae  the  mwe  important 
me^ures^nwrted.  Finrt  on  the  list  I  would  place  the  Wa^erho^ 
me  biU  which  marks  the  most  detemUned  effort  to  date  to  provide 
JiderS'  Stetk^  to  local  communities  in  the  fight  to  eradiate 
slums  and  provide  decent  housing  for  the  poor.  Probably  next 
SSS  ^2  SxIlSophole  bUl,  designed  to  ^""ff^XhSrS^^ 
bv  outlawing  various  kinds  of  legal  contrivances  which  have  been 
Jjsorted  to  by  some  wealthy  persons  unwilling  to  co^trtbute^^ 
fair  share  toward  the  expenses  of  government.  ^J^^^.^^^ 
Coal  Act  was  passed  to  stobUize  the  bituminous  coal  Industry 
Se  life  of^e  C?aC.  was^extended,  as  were  the  powers  of  various 

Sier^vemment  organizations.  ,Th«  PT^-.^v^S?' iicrSSJS 
tlonal  trade  agreements-agreements  which  ^ave  JMt^increa^ 
the  sales  of  American  products  abroad-was  a™°°8  thwe.  By  the 
appropriation  of  a  bUllon  and  a  half  doUars  '"r^^^ef  P™'^°°J^ 
^de  for  furnishing  useful  work  to^he  unemployed.  A  i^ 
was  made  toward  the  solution  of  the  '«^-^^^*^^  ^KuvS; 
Most  of  the  other  enactments  of  the  s^ion  ^e«  o'  "Jf^^J^J 
JJlnor  consequence.  How  far  the  «H»rd  was  jf^^^^  'Jj 
untimely  death  of  the  majority  leader.  JowphT^btojJ^^^^ 
cannot  tell,  but  his  far-seeing.  in^eUlgent.  and  j>irlt^  le^erth^ 
combined  with  his  great  personal  popularity,  had  been  counted  on 
to  achieve  much  in  carrying  out  the  chosen  P^gram. 

Among  the  outstanding  omissions  of  the  session  v^  the  ^ 
pas^e  at  the  wage  and  hour  bUl.  a  measure  that  la  still  pending 


In  the  House  after  approval  In  the  Senate  *y  *  *-*^*  'Sjjr^i*  £ 

for  those  responsible  for  this  omission  to  explain  a^l8i*c2^»y  ^ 

the  country  ^y  the  bill  was  not  permitted  even  to  be  voted  on  in 

the  lower  House  of  Congress.  ,  ^,.  ».        »   ^,  ,«h/w,«i 

No  final   action  was  taken  on  the   esUblishment  f*  "^^ 

planning  agencies  like  the  T.  V.  A.  or  on  any  phase  of  ^  *™; 

dents  pro^s  for  the  reorganization  of  the  «««""^«  ^^^^e? 

the  Federal  Government.    As  is   too  weU  known   to  requ^e   ex- 

SndS  comm^rnow,  the  Supreme  Court  bm  ^^'^,^1^'^''^ 

at  least  for  the  thne  being.     Yet  the  full  discussion  which   at- 

tond^  this  proJoSJ^Sras  of  distinct  value.    Aft*r  the  measure  was 

&-st  proposed  by  the  President  the  Supreme  Court  ovemiled  its 

Srlle?  SSJSons  on  minimum-wage  legislation  so  that  snch^V- 

utes  are  now  constitutional;  and  the  Court  also  upheld  thevaUd- 

Itv  of  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act  and  of  the  Social  Secmlty 

kJt.  contrary  to  the  expectaUons  of  many  in  the  ^^ei^\otprevou» 

dec  sions.     The  constitutional  outlook  for  other  similar  legUJa- 

tlon.  therefore,  la  considerably  brighter  than  it  'as jfhen  the 

President  made  his  proposal.    More  than  that,  an  act  of  soma 

Hfue  w«  Siased  relaringto  the  power  of  the  lo^'^^Si^^! 

to  hold  acteof  Congress  unconstitutional.    And,  filially,  the  P>*«- 

dent  has  a?lMt  maSe^hls  first  appointment  to  t^fl^P*^*  ^^^r 

Justice  Black  is  27.  years  younger  than  his  Predtj^ssor.  has  an 

Spressive  record  of  fighting  progresslvlsm    and  ^.,«»„^.^°5 

S^  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Senate  was  weU  worthy  of 

'^°The  record  of  the  past  session,  however,  should  be  revKrwed  in 
thJlLht  S  the  peoples  Just  expectations.  So  I  ask  you  to  turn 
back  to  the  eve  o^e  lait  election  and  to  recaU  Just  what  It  waa 
JSSf  S  StaS  and  27,000.000  people  voted  for,  for  It  is  agato^b 
tSt  ^cktn-^d  that  you  should  Judge  the  legisUtlve  reconi 
Shich  I  Sve^ust^mixarlzed.  Let  us  turn  to  the  Resident'. 
iSilSoi  iSJari  Garden  speech,  delivered  on  the  Saturday  nigh* 
before  that  election. 

You  will  recall  that  he  said:  

•Of  course,  we  wUl  continue  to  seek  to  Improve  ^w^ng  comU- 
tio^fi  thi  workers  of  Americ»-to  r^d^^?  »^?^°^j^'  ^ 
Increase  wages  that  spell  starvation,  to  end  the  labor  of  chUdreou 
to^^  ^mswStshSr  Of  course,  we  will  continue  every  effort 
?n  Sd^monoTOly  ^  business,  to  support  coUective  bargaining,  to 
s?orSr?r  SSpSitTo^,  to  kbolish^Sshonorable  trade  practice.. 
For  all  these  we  have  only  Just  begun  to  fight. 

voti  Will  also  recaU  that  he  went  on  to  speak  of  efforts  m 
behS  ^f  toe^ni^and  ways  of  helping  them,  and  Jn  behalf  of 
toe  unSeipSvlleged  and  ways  of  helping  them.  <^^^^^ 
Se  chall^glng  words  "For  these  things,  too,  and  for  other, 
like  them  we  have  only  Just  begun  to  fight.  ».— ^ 

Tt  would  seem  that  a  good  many  of  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
seSamS  whS  were  swept  Into  office  on  the  surge  <rf  Popular 
Sing  t^arbrought  victory  at  that  el«^*l°^,  ««  J^?*  ^Pg*! 
t^toone  perhaps  Indefinitely,  the  fight  of  which  the  Pr»l- 
dSit^Doke  or  it  least  to  let  him  fight  on  without  their  aup- 
Sort  cJrtolnly  ie  record  of  this  past  session  is  a  pretty  slim 
on?to  pr^nt  tothe  people  as  the  fruit  of  the  greatest  popular 
?fctoi^  in^Sr  time,  ivictory  so  overwhehning  that  one  murt 
go  ba?k?ver^  century  to  Mo^^'s  second  term  to  find  ij?  eq^J^ 
That  was  the  third  successive  victory  on  the  teue  of  "»«  ^ 
Deal,  an  issue  that  has  won  larger  majorities  each  time  it  baa 
come  before  the  people.  «.-«,—♦  ^mm 

The  neoDle  will  natvu^ly  ask  "Why  so  lean  a  harvest  from 
sorSiaT^romteed  ?uch  abundant  fertUlty?"  In  answering  tWa 
Sest^  rSSTlt  understood  that  I  am  speaking  for  myself 
2line   and  not  for  any  other  individual  or  any  organlzatioa. 

??n;  thing  of  couri.  is  quite  clear,  and  that  is  tl^t  the  re- 
suiS  of  the  ^on  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  Republicaii 
S^iUon  There  has  in  fact  been  no  R«P^,^l^<^°PP<»i"°°H? 
sp^  of  During  most  of  the  debates  of  the  session,  the  Re- 
SSScans  sat  sulnt.  They  realized  fully  that,  as  the  P«ult  oj 
lone  years  of  Republican  administration,  the  people  had  com« 
tS  fea^r  the  Republican  label  to  such  an  extent  that  RePUbUcaa 
opi^ltlon  was  the  best  endorsement  that  a  meajmre  c?"^,  .^"2; 
Nb  the  opposition  came  mostly  from  those  of  the  President^ 
ovmpsxjy.  It  seems  to  me  that  those  opponent,  may  be  put 
into  four  groups.  .. 

In  the   first  I   would  put  those   opponents  •liio  ran  on  »e 
same  platform  with  the  President  and  were  pledged  to  supp^ 
it  and  him.  but  who  did  not  do  so  and  have  f'?P^**o  «^^ 
for  not  doinit  so     To  those  I  would  point  out  that  the  same 
obligation  rwts  on  them  as  on  the  President.     He  Is  opnsctou. 
Sf  that^llgatlon  and  Is  seeking  dUlgently  to  discharge  It.    They 
2io?ld  Se  AuiSly  consclous^lt,  and  should  aeek  to  JJ;^*^ 
it  with  equal  dUlgence.    It  Is  not  only  a  question  of  loyalty  to 
the    SeJSent.    thSr    leader.    It    is    even    more    a    queaUon    o* 
lovaltVto  £;  voters  who  elected   them.    Indeed    even   If  the 
^iSnrwcS?  not  anxious  to  carry  out  hi.  Pl«^«  ^  the  Pfjfil 
iTwould  stUl  be  the  duty  of  the  Senators  and  R«F«^»»2  \^^ 
to  COT  out  their  pledge  to  the  people-the  same  P»^  "  .J^ 
IrTthe   second   group    are   those    opponents   whoatolt   that 
they  were  pledged  to  support  the  platform  and  FJ«ldei^  but 
who  make  excuses  for  not  doing  so.     They  are  the     Yes-but 
S,up     "Ye?  I  favor  the  principle,  but  I  am  opposed  to  tW. 
SStlbuhtf  plkn."    "Yes:  I  believe  In  a  mhilmum  wage,  but  th^ 
buTte^Swortoble."    "Yes:  I  promised  to  support  the  P«aWen^ 
Sut  I  SI  go  along  with  him  on  this,  though  £Jiri,?.?*5^ 
b^tti  to  propose."    in  substance  and  effect  a  "Tea-but"  man 

1.  a  "No"  man. 


vHtcli  must,  of  ooune.  be  nuule  up  by  higher  postage  charges  on  >  less  in  1937  than  n  was  in  i8d.<. 
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In  the  third  groop  are  those  opponents  who  »«  <«  •  T^JZ 
m  oTthS^oK^wd  were  pledged  to  »«Pg^,«»^;^*iJS£ 
jr.^T»r-rOT  What  is  soinetlmes  erroneously.  In  my  optnion. 

JS-J^lte  STSSpSSdkns  today.  PersonaUy  1  do  not  oueto 
5SE^  to  tSe  dS^rf^-MM  D«»««cy.  thoee  days  o<  1930 
SJTai^  SSTlwiSaaat  party,  besldea  being  In  »  "^^f^ty. 
^  SSJi^^iS  •  coneSo^of  sectional  f';^^^^ 
SJelaSd  local  traditions,  without  any  national  baite  for  ex- 

Se  2r'reSS5ss'~-i3s<sr^r^^    s? 

SS?  JwtJS^  that  recalls  hi.  youto^  »V«S^23!? 
•I^IiKirf«r&  iMrson  who  was  «»ce   called   "a  progreastye- 

SfSr^2Si?£»^SS.n£t  a  man  wm  not  continue  to 
SeVo^iw  label  after  he  has  ceased  to  TOte  for  pro- 


Tdo  not  attempt  to  assign  the  oppcsiUon  y««»^,*°_2«! 
fttur^tmpe.  nor  do  I  impugn  their  »2«^,,^VX  S^fin '^^ 
tec  o^ the  groups  Into  which  they  ■««n.n^^»™2  to  fau. 
^t^Ia^^^DUBd  before  and  after  the  last  dectlon  that  what 

i^^^et  who  can  be  counted  on?    The  people  believe  in  weee 

K— !£:^  w.  mnmntmA  Into  law  and  administered  sympatheucauy. 
^£f  iSSrtS  Si^Si^to  do  this  senators  »nd  Bqpre- 
£SJ52L^>m  Sd^  STthls  done.  'w^^r^JK^^f 
SSTtheweUtee-matertal.  P*»J»»«^totenectaal.  tod  sirtrt^ 
u^^tans  of  mUUoDs  of  Amerirans  who  unaided  will  not  have 
S!ltoS?SSsto  wear,  or  a  place  to  lay  their  heada 

^,  Kir.im  5?l^«  «iS  til.  country  lu»  not  «en 

^T^.1^.  .Iln  ■Win  MM  ziMl  bM  ttEi^otmed  the  Democrmuc 
5^fS2nTed£Jl5rif'Se5Sd  -«^tloni^«.UgorU«ns  to^ 
I^dh^e  national  party  whose  bases  are  Wtetlon-wlde.  whoee 

^rHSSSS-SS^^STlS^^  once 

j»*?.s^opSS.srto**?eefsr«^^  o^!is2s 

SrlSr  *belr«nstltuents  face  to  face.   they,  the    TJiw^ 

SiSSTt  of  1«7.  will  reallM  that  the  "^^^l  "'-^^^JS^S 
z!*,J^\^r.m^  mneftably  alnee  iMt  November;  and  with  ttiat 
SSiSu«mto!y  Wm^^Ini  to  Washington  to  tatoj^thrtr 
M^M  that  with  their  help  we.  the  Demoe»tlc  Members  of 
£SSii^  W  VS^SdarS  nert  --^^to  adjieve  tte  atos 
«!.£!kMK  W^Jmm  ateetad  Then  the  ftnal  record  of  the  Seventy- 
Sh^ES^i^  ffSSf  of  ^5J£Jl1  .nd  f«Hre«chlng  achieve- 


Address  hr  Mr.  James  Rooserelt  Before  Caroliiia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAXOUKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  August  20, 1937 


«Ttfw«Be«  OP  IfB.  lAMEB  ROOBBVSLT.  BECBKTJm  lOjm 
TOOOTBHry  OF  MOBTH  CABOLXXVA.  CBAFSL  BIIX.  H.  a 

ICr  BSmOLDB.  Mr.  President.  I  Mk  mianlmous  consent 
to  ham  printed  in  the  Bbcoss  an  interertlng  •^•<*"^jJ2i!r 
end  by  Mr.  James  Rooeevelt,  secretary  to  tbe  Pre^^t, 
before  the  Caioltoa  PoHtteal  Union,  Unlwritty  of  North 
f<ftT^^Y>^,  Caiapel  Hm,  N.  C. 

That  belnc  no  otajectioa.  the  address  was  otdeied  to  be 
in  the  Raoc»D.  as  f  oUowa: 


f  erence  of  dlstlngulsh^socisl  ^^^^^  J^J^  ^  ^^^y  young  lieu' 
smused  at  my  o'^  temfflty.  I  fee^  "  "  few  SnJ".  holding  a  few 
tenant  with  the  colossal  «Pert«°<*.°J  *  fjl  ^SdlSaffS  head- 
hours  of  trench,  who  has  come  to  -f^Jf^lSfttSff  rf^. 
quarters  how  to  f  1*°,  °P^"%*S^_J°' ^J^  tSf  me  fafSre  about 
LfSn'ch^^thrfSi^J^^iu  aJS^tSTw^oIe  hatUe;  and  I  very 

"^^rS  SieXisSp'^^oJ^rS^int  has  taught  me  the  ever- 

My  short  *PP^«'^*"?frr^r»,rvQ.  nn  the  flrinK  line  must  place  upon 
increasiiig  relian«  th^Uio^  o^the  ajng  une       ^^  ^^  i~^ 

the  social  scientlj^  ^^oSTlSe  people  consequently  make 
grows  more  "^'L°^°ffX  ^ovScment  to  ^for  the  individual  what 
increased  demands  upon  Ko^"?f\"^^  „  government  is  to 

the  individual  <»^^t,«Tif  it  S  to^d  only  to  S^^emand. 
meet  these  demands  wi«ly.  If  it  >?  ^.^ Voae  demands  it  should 

S^e'E^ia^e'S'iiiom  ^^dispassionate  thinking  of  .xdal 
"'^^  best  of  men  in  active  ^^^'S^  ^n'^'iS'eJriS 

•^^i^r^ff^th^n^  The  acttial  Stalls  of  government  are 
STSS^i-  SSre<5^1c5^tem  is  too  compUcated.  Theremoist 
iP^  ^^^«^'  «f  lai^     The  eovemmcnt  executive  must,  therefore. 

iS^nt  iK  and  to  know  how  to  light  to  gain  the  acceptance 
^?^f  bSt^f  SL  in  the  market  place.  If  he  can  do  ^  these 
SiSl^n°eld'  -^  be  embarrass^that  he  caUs  on  social  scien- 
tlsteto  teU  him  what  things  are  worth  fighting  for. 
nSspasslonate  search  for  truth,  painstaking  de'«loP™«2L^h^ 
«Hl«h^ore  thev  are  ripe  for  political  action,  persistent  search  for 
ihe  c^s  of  Sc?i  SS  economic  events-these  are  your  t^ks. 
You  mSbSiSe  concerned  with  the  ascertainment  of  the  truth 
fh^^hite^eptance  by  the  country.    You  miwt  hew  to  the 

I^Jfl^^Sl  £^' to  ^*Ss*?vJryTu^nt  l^^^'SUl 
~^SfKo?d5eSS^y^SSn  or  ta^lediflSaded  by  prejudice^ 
"^to  ^S£  S  prSound^nomic  change  there  are  likely  to  be 
-^^^Xr^M^  of  oDlnion.  Some  people  will  protest  every 
SSS  12SS^?  cSi^  win  destnS^^the  hard-won  gains  rf 
SJSJive  wnfraUons.  OUiers  will  clamor  for  any  change  often 
SSK  SSge  for  progress.  In  such  periods  there  1*  dang«r 
♦S^Tr^n  hint  unon  the  realizaUon  of  their  own  Ideas  or  upon 
SJ  f SSeSi^  T?he^te^  of  their  own  groups  may  forget 
SJlr'SSSS^nSr^imd  surrender  their  most  precious  heritage 

'"m'^h^peJSSi'StransiUon  the  social  -<^-tist  has  a  v«T  tm; 
nortant  role  to  pUy.  He  cannot,  of  courae.  be  <»«£  *o  the  i^ve 
JSSal  economic:  and  political  problems  which  agitate  W»  feUo^ 
Sn  '  S?f  he  ban  caSvass  and  explore  these  problems  without 
SSon^^SSiit  prejudice.  "  is  not  the  task  of  the  t«Ul 
SSSt  to  persuade  men  to  accept  what  is  good  <»^,  Tge^jT*^ 
to  t«d-  it  is  his  task  to  inform  men  who  wish  to  be  informed,  to 
Sek  the  causes  which  occasion  differences  «aon8,."^^J»^*^ 
pn^nt  the  methods  to  remove  those  causes  and  eliminate  those 

differences.  ^.      __.       *     t  .»  «»» 

When  I  ask  that  the  social  scientist  be  d'«P«»«*f«**«'  LflJS, 
suggesting  an  end  to  criticism  of  government.  At  a  ^^J^°^ 
SSln  despair  are  abandoning  the  hard-won  ri^^J^J^T^ 
themselves  and  placing  their  destinies  in  the  ^<\»  ^*^J*^°2fl 
Bible  dictatorships,  it  is  timely  that  waminp  should  be  ««»<*« 
•sahist  the  surrender  of  rights  which  once  lost  are  not^e«"yj«- 
ntnad  But  I  do  say  that  the  problems  of  a  modem  democracy 
Le  not  Illuminated  by  the  shouting  of  slogans.  We  must  be  li^ 
nldxed  ways  as  w^  as  warnings.  It  is  Just  as  hnportent  mat  we 
learn  how  to  make  a  modem  dianocracy  function  as  it  is  that  we 
refrain  from  treading  the  primrose  path.  Despair  is  much  more 
of  a  menace  to  freedom  In  the  modem  world  than  misguided 

seal. 

And  to  the  modem  world  it  Is  becoming  more  and  more  hn- 
portant  that  government  function  srooothly  If  clvlllaatlon  Is  going 
to  function  at  alL  ^ 

Recently  I  have  been  reading  the  speeches  delivered  ojiae 
world's  most  emtoent  social  scientists  at  the  tercentenary  of  Har- 
vard University.  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  nearly  every 
meaker  expressed  the  same  view— tliat  it  was  inevitable  that  gov- 
ernment Should  play  an  tocreasingly  active  role  in  the  control  aM 
direction  of  econ<anic  enterprise.  As  Prof.  Wesley  MltcheU.  of 
Columbia,  said: 

"•  •  •  the  tadlcatlons  seem  to  be  fairly  dear  that  in  the 
long  run  men  will  try  increasingly  to  use  the  power  and  resources 
of  their  governments  to  solve  their  economic  problems  even  in 
those  nations  that  escape  social  revolutions." 

Now,  if  government  is  so  destined  to  assume  such  new  tasks,  It 
•eems  desperately  Important  that  intelligent  men  should  have  a 
batter  rsMon  for  bemg  for  or  against  a  concrete  proposal  than 


-iMcause  Bomeoae  calls  It  communistic,  faadstlc.  or  laisKZ-falre. 

vrnfftMor  ifitehell  has  put  it  this  way :  

.Prj^essor  *"^iiru  ^^h^^  business  of  the  social  sciences  to«y 

— >,•♦  <H  ffood  and  what  bad.    •     •     •    Nor  should  anyone  ezpea 

Td'^m^iSSftlS^tSS^priTate  enterprise  always  Jf^^  °f*  ««*jf 

JeSte  that  governmental  planning  always  be8«*lf /"*«S?2  £^ 

ISd  Sat  as  fitlKna  we  have  merely  to  choose  whldj  of  tte  two 

I^  ^prefer.    The  problem  is  not  so  simple  as  toat^  IJL^l 

OUT  Soice  does  not  lie  between  two  sharply  wmlxasted  systems. 

Srtlate  enterprtee  and  governmental  regulation:   the  real  choices 

£S  we  sSaU  bemaklng  more  or  less  deliberately  are  choices  among 

Srindeflnltely  numerous  possible  mixtures  of  private  enterprise 

ind  ^SlemmentSl  regulation,   as   appUed  to  this,   that    or  ^e 

Sther  tjpe   of  activity,   under   different   cond  tlons  of  time  and 

SlaS     nTnce  the  common  attack  of  the  social  Bcienoss  upon  this 

ffiSem  sSSild   air   not   at  finding   a  ^^l^^o^'   *?i*   »V^**SJ 

methods  by  Which  communities  can  carry  on  intelligently  J^ 

prcSS  of  worlSg  out  the  endless  series  of  detailed  solutions  with 

which  they  miist  keep  experimenting.  ^    ^  ^      *    ^._  „„« 

Back  in  the  front  line  where  I  try  to  work  at  '^'^J-^P'^y^ 
ceroTof  Kovemment.  that's  what  we  hope  the  social  scientists 
^Tirive  us--we^  do  not  ask  ultimate  solution,  for  those  are 
SSoSble^a  clinging  world.  But  we  are  always  looking  for 
^SSS  mShJdTSISIck  on  ever^hanglng  Pr<*lems.  In  ttat 
?^t  Une  wehave  to  move  like  Infantry,  step  by  step.  With  any 
r^hlnSon  of  ability  and  material  at  hand,  we  have  to  take  out 

X^iSer^'oSS'that  is  ^ ^^^^  ^^  "^^^h^  WsTye 
though  it  looked  like  comparatively  nothing  to  the  birds-eye 
nicti^e  of  the  phUosopher  who  flies  above  the  battle  , 

^  wf  JiS  <S5i?^iSdKSatlc  theories  like  the  old-fashioned  pWI- 
osoDhlMd  ^ems  wh^  hope  to  be  the  complete  and  final 
JSw«  to  Wything  at  oncT  The  American  people  would  ^ 
^^  inouirh-ev^tf  their  pubUc  servants  were  not— to  know 
SS  ^h^ca^pl^  theories  never  work-that  a  final  answer  to 
i^^rthw  u  the  Miswer  to  nothing  at  all.    We  don't  want  a  so- 

conditions  changing  with  ever-gaining  speed.  „v-«»4«»  i. 

Shat^w  speld^th  which  thtogs  are  now  always  changtog  to 
the  mort  fund^ntol  factor  to  modem  government.    After  aU 
^es  STgo^^nt  are  only  totended  to  arr^oge  •^f»%^J 
Snder  thi  conditions  existing  when  the  n^«»  '«"  °»f  •;,  !J^£ 

SSS^  S^^t  iS  SZigSi  habiU  and  practices  of  the  p^ 
!S  ^  ^^^ei^^tUuit  make  f  or  f  air  play  to  a  pi^ 
JSari^<Smmunlty  do  not  necessarily  make  for  fair  play  to  a 

JlJffi^*  •!!£,"  t£S^w.  wiu"fl«h<.  ««h   0O.«  to  tlM>  d^tll 
■"S.'k.™  h..n  Ilka  the  H«w  BiKluul  tKcmtt  mMUng  0»  problem 

materials  were  most  cheaply  avaUable  add^  SL.^  SSe 
direction  meant  the  least  Ubor  to  get  the  nf^«»7  "J*^- 
WheSSr  it  huM  together  as  an  architectural  unit  wasn't  Impor- 
SSJ^  It  hSSIo^er  as  a  home  that  the  famUy  could  Uve  to 

with  room  for  everybody  and  peace  for  all.  .h/h^w 

™r^Se  ?Ln  ioo  y«^s  the  American  pwplehavej^enaddtog 
to  tbeir  use  of  government  to  Just  about  the  same  way.  me 
JSsiS  S  SJt^'^ IS^  together  all  kinds  and  styles  of  gov- 
ernmental architecture,  hlggly-piggly- 

^Sat  may  give  the  shivers  to  a  social  scientist  with  an  over- 
tldy^^  £  W  always  be  wanting  to  move  thtoj^around  to 
SSL  toTpattten  at  the  buUdlng  a  little  more  artlsttc.  Just  as 
U^  a^  Sople  whose  fingers  always  itch  to  n"*'®  »^J^*^ 
Sflnto  a^hdght  une.  But  It  is  »  ":«^^,^?j^?i  1^^  fj 
us  that  we  dora  care  what  the  architectural  pattern  may  be  so 
SnTi  toe  S?  re^  to  a  Uvable  home  with  room  for  everyone's 
decent  aspixatlons  and  peace  for  all.  ..,««~i-^ 

TWs  trit  trade  to  govS^ental  ideas  and  methods  has  a^^ed 
withoxSVe^racti^  conception  of  what  government  to  for  and 
how  Itto  to  1^  used.  Ltocoto  summed  up  that  conception  for 
S  When  he  said:  "The  legitimate  object  <>' Kpv«nment  toto  do 
for  a  community  of  people  whatever  they  "Jf^ .^  hai^d^.  b^ 
cannot  do  at  all.  or  cannot  do  so  well,  for  themselves  to  their 
separate  and  Individual  capacities."  vi-t«r,r  ckui-m 

However  else  we  have  taUwd  and  written  to  o«r  *^*«»*o^f^?^ 
and  textbooks,  that  has  been  what  we  have  reaUy  (tooe.  We  ha^ 
never  looked  on  government  as  athtog  apart-^  »  P^^^^JS.®^ 
nennie  We  have  always  regarded  it  as  a  power  of  the  peoiue.  as 
fSSocrSfc  eSreSSTof  Si^nized  seir;;help.  "^e  a  J^ntter  htjj- 
tog  bee.  And  ii  the  years  stoce  we've  become  aj^°^J^JS^^ 
hMitated  to  buUd  many  an  eU  on  to  our  house  of  government  Just 

as  fast  as  our  problem-children  were  bom.  ^^ 

At  first  before  those  problem-children  were  barn,  our  house 
oo5ld^;o^le^t  5e  made  roma^  S^^f^SS^  SS 
Se  beaaty  oflU  simplicity,    in  1787  moat  pe<^>le  lived  on  fauna 
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and  produced  the  food  which  they  ate  and  the  ?o«i«iwWJ  th^ 

irore     K  took  19  persons  to  work  on  the  land  to  PJ««»» J»J 

^^ent  to  supportSTperson  Uvlng  in  a  ^^^^^^l^JSLS. 

5^son  couldV^-generallztog  abouttte  ""gS^'SlSfLo^SS 

he  hhnself  Uved-that  'that  govmrnoent  to  be^ 

least",  because  then  most  men  produced  *«•  ***"™*;Z*J,*rwiv2rS 

th^^ieeded  and  were  not  wholly  dependent  upon  their  aWltty  to 

■eU  to  others  the  things  they  grew  or  made.  ---.««  4„. 

^today  specialization  and  a  subdivision  of  labor  have  V^^^' 

ei«Sd  Sm-s  capacity  to  produce,  but  they  have  •^^BJ^'^l 

SSeased  man's  to^d^ndence  upon  his  f  eUow  men,    Today  1^ 

SntelTpersons  wortclng  on  the  land  produce  «»?««h  *o  wipport 

66  personT  living  to  the  cities  plus  10  persons  f^^-^1^^ 

Xariers  make  tiieir  own  cloUies  or  even  growaU  ?fj^«  2?tSfi 

S^eat.    In  1787  tiiere  were  few  masters  who  »i!^°^J^  • 

score  of  men  working  for  and  wltii  them,  and  thwe  they  toew 

t^mOlfi^d  to  them  felt  a  personal  obUgatlon.    Today  the  gr«fct 

SSSSI  i  men  M  ImpersoiS  corporations  directed  by  men  who 

SSf  JTpS^  acquSntance  wltii  the  tens  of  thousands  over 

whom  they  wield  the  power  of  economic  life  and  death- 

rve  always  agreed  with  Jefferson  because  Fm  ««"  ^i^^Tj.*^ 
Mid  "that  govSnment  which  governs  least-  he  "»«»«*  ;^5^/?l- 
SSasUttteaslthasto."  But  today  that  neo«Mary  m«e  to  a 
TtM  smooth  working  of  an  economic  system  which  makes  the  wel- 
1^  T?iSJ™  dSsnd  upon  the  welf Mreof  ^^wi  work«^  ai^ 
l^  Welfare  of  powerful  industriaUsts  depend  upon  «»  ^J^J 
J^eni  necessirlly  demands  rules  of  KO'«^?«?^^™f^Vj^*;2S 
JSdromplex  than  the  simple  roles  which  sufficed  when  every  Adam 
delved  and  every  Bve  spun.  ^^  ^„,«„.  ♦>, 

AS  a  matter  of  fact,  Americans  have  always  been  genmnis  to 
th^lv^  to  d^ldl^  What  was  the  l«ist  they^«Wgt  along 
vrith  to  the  form  of  organised  self-help  trough  governm^t  The 
colonists  were  more  than  ready  to  ^7"^^°^^^  to  be  a  tow" 
when  they  vranted  something  tow  could  give  them^.  _,-__-^ 

ClvUizatlon  on  thte  continent  »«8an  under  the  strtctwiplM^ 
economy— fixed  by  tow  When  tiie  PUgrims  put  inttieh-  fl«t  dUBojlt 
Pterin  Massachusetts  Bay.  tiiey.  Uke  the  •ettlers  of  J^e^" 
JSa  Company  under  Capt.  John  Smith.  Uved  to  what  was  prac- 
tleaUy  a  communal  society.  _    .      ^.        _«  t«,^« 

The  Vlrglnto  "dynasty",  who  wrote  the  Declaration  cA  tode- 
pendenwlnd  drafted  the  Constitution,  were  perhi^  ,^°JSS 
SSSnSS  heuevers  to  liberty  who  have  evf  ^^^J^  ^ 
«tf^  Yet  tiie  tobacco  todustry  of  Vtrginto.  ^,*»SS^  t?e  IS 
nmnic  security  for  the  Commonwealth,  was  regutoted  to  the  tow 
SS  bTuJi  States  mtoutely  covered  tiie  operation  <rf  pubUc 
^S^chLS  taed  tite  pay  of  tobico  pickers,  set  grad«  ax^  stand- 
SSsHS^bSco.  dete^Sined  tiie  kind  of  casks  to  which  it  was 

"K^^bacco  Statute  of  Jefferson's  Vlrglnto  to  1782  had  *]  ««- 
tlo^and^eS  41  pages,  even  ^tabltehtog  the  rat«to  be 
i^hiM^irf  bv  the  warehouses.  Pennsylvanto  passed  tows  «?^»tottog 
SfSfoM  of  vh^SSy^lwmmodlties.  cnher  early  statutes  ev«a 
5^t^^  llSr<!r,^ulrlng  U»e  registration  of  <=^^^^^^ 
thiT  "Uttle  nants  oressers"  of  those  days— and  fixing  tl^ir  lees 
Sr  oiSTSuSVtSS^Seto.  Truly,  by  compartoo^  a  mod«^bm 
iS  «onomlc  regutotton.  such  as  tiie  wage  and  hour  bill  now  to 
Congress,  to  a  model  of  slmplkJlty  and  restratot. 

w£m  tiie  new  Nation  began  its  long  westward  ^,  «^°»SS 
mmtwi*  a  community  proposition  "^^  ^"2««'Sl2S^ 
^Med  without  the  ever-present  help  of  the  Federal  2«;«?f>*2n; 
?Sepid5aliSmy.  especially  its  cavalry  detachmentsjjaa  the  my 
SiebtoSlof  the  old  West.  It  performed  a  ^u^awd  Juj^f^JJ 
TO  Seventii  Cavalry  to  still  an  tot«8»l  P«*  ««  ^S?,*!^?".^ 
hStorisrf  western  campflree.  Without  the  early  Army  posU,  «»ry 
SS^,^^fJW»3pr«s  riders.  Oie  tovlijily  "uba^d  rll- 
Sds^S^  would  ha^been  no  dvlltoatton  of  the  frontter. 

'"^^Si^  prosaic.    The  Federal  aw°*«^j£S  J^  S^ 
->.«rrSJi«^*w>  longer  a  symbol  for  advcfature.    Initead  tt  bj- 

SS  STmbS^irfSSteSrSTof  cooperation.  Mdbe^p.Tto 

SS^miSSw«t  did^Trertst  that  »»^|P^^  I»-J~;.iil?^ 

JouS?  Sat  help.     We  have  always  om»^:J1  «"  '5!?^1«S 

^^  rf  our  dSnocracy  and  «*«  *~»L«?»SS2L^iS  J?S 
S^use  of  government,    were  the  western  fanners  afraid  to  uae 

government?  ^^ 

U  I  may  agato  quote  Professor  llltdicn:  _^      #-«,*i-r 

-•••  bugged  individualism'  flourished  ^^^^J^^ 

Laws  were  of  riii^  help  to  ttie  trapper  and  the  squatter,  they 

SaT^S^^^^iSSTate  ^Ihoad  ratesr  that  fo^^^^^^j*;^ 

S  UP  land  bimks.  8ubsldi«  exports  of  wighis  produce.  wJe^JP^ 
Stt^  StiMtoagricuHure.  and  so  on.  When  '[^  «»J^  * 
SSTom  prospert^e  stress  Uie  T^tTf^.^PfSSSLTiJ^n^ 
teStest  eptoo^  and  celebrate  tiie  «*«»^  «P*«S^L^  I?^i5!S 
««Si^at  made  It  possible.  But  when  we  study  the  x«eo;d  todeUP 
;j^?ie^<^iSS?of  tiie  contto^t  2"  <*«^^'««S; 
S  ttSir  econo^c  plight,  and  insistent  wltt  ^efun  f «oe  of  thehr 
rugged  personaUtlee  that  government  come  to  <^  !?«*-„  ,„„^  ^^ 
i^rxA  itwas  that  toteUlgent  toslstence  on  self rhelp  thioo^  »e 

effSSvi^iJStSitS^^  ^^^r^^ssiisr-sa  "iS^ 

West  but  has  made,  and  to  the  past  few  years  Mved.  aminraTi 
i^riculture  and  tbe  land  on  which  tt  depend*. 
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overall,  the  depreselon  made  us  add  many  ella  to  o^r  ^o;jf  .^ 
..^^M^mMit^Wben  It  seemed  aa  11  no  one  could  do  anything  for 
5^S*S  l2Sr  rS  JETS  possible  bec«ne  more  government 

^tlum  we  had  ever  before  known. 

^niole  areas  of  activity,  hitherto  sacred  from  what  was  called  the 
bltehSar  hand  of  government,  became  a  govemxnent  responBibility. 
SS^cSSlt  wS^because  the  highly  vaunted  •«<;»5^'=y^PJ^*2 
mtavtae  had  brought  the  threat  of  bankruptcy  to  «ie  operators  of 
SirSSJrpSitoeSelves.  ^  other  cas«.  as  In  the  opwaUon  of 
^^irlUes  business,  that  highly  vaunted  elllclency  had  b^n  effl- 
^rSS  to  ^Sni*  dangerforVe  people  as  a  whole^  Bjnker^ 
bl^iiMman.  railroad  executive,  and  investor  came  not  only  to 
•zmct  but  demand  help  from  the  scorned  government. 
^JSgSreJSDSt  delivered.  It  not  only  became  the  guarantor  of 
the  accumulated  debts  of  the  business  and  financial  system,  it  went 
iSeadto  re-create  the  activity  of  the  system  by  taking  Aft  rteks  on 
n«w  buslneas  when  private^  capital  dared  not  venture.  And  it  took 
SSn  ^UiTdSlSof  a  ^  guard  by  taking  the  last  risks  too- 
the  risks  of  caring  foe  those  left  helpless  and  insecure  after  the 
icvstem  had  no  further  use  for  them. 

llSways  like  to  think  of  the  building  of  the  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  BrldKe  as  the  type  of  a  newly  discovered  use  of  government 
tosurtlng  vtmtures  too  great  for  the  courage  of  private  enterprise 
to  take  the  first  risk.  For  many  years  men  have  talked  about  such 
rbrldjre  They  saw  the  great  collateral  advantages  from  Its  buUd- 
UiR— Se  new  business,  the  new  values  It  would  permanenUy  cr^te 
bv  shortening  the  line  of  commxmlcatlon  between  great  cities.  But 
to  strtaE  •70/X)0,000  across  7  miles  of  water  was  more  than  the  big- 
gest bimkers  dared  to  venture  despite  the  proven  soundness  of  the 

""oownment  wa»  enough  bigger  to  take  the  risk.  And  today 
California  has  that  bridge— biillt  with  unparalleled  economy,  by 
the  way— because  the  Government  was  willing  to  go  A"*-     ,  ^,  ^ 

As  an  example  of  taking  the  last  risks,  I  think  of  the  legislaUon 
now  more  than  2  years  old  providing  for  old-age  pensions,  un- 
employment compensation,  and  the  whole  sweep  of  the  State  and 
Fedend  Social  Security  Acts,  assuming  the  care  of  th<Me  normal 
^fn»itiiMi  of  the  insecurity  of  our  business  system  who  can  be 
^otected  only  by  the  organized  effort  of  the  whole  community 
mr±in^  through  Oovemment.  ,^  ^ 

iSere  hasbeen  much  superficial  criticism  of  theae  new  Gov- 
ernment acttvltlea.  But  Government's  success  or  failure  has  not 
been  measured  by  comparlaon  with  the  success  or  failure  of  those 
nrlvate  asendes  which  have  previously  done  the  same  work.  Too 
SftSrthTiSfflcan  people  overlook  the  fact  that  GovCTnment 
has  attemptwl  no  services  to  buatoesa,  or  regulation  of  business. 
untU  pri^te  agencies  have  proved  themselves  to«P«*»*  «' J^" 
iJmiM  to  do  tte  Job.  Government  starts  late  in  this  field— al- 
SmrSn  a  «IW  bMla.  To  succeed  even  half  well  under  these 
^SiSrtiSITEiMio^ma  suffldent  proof  of  the  Initiative  and 
InteUlsenoe  (tf  your  public  servants. 

Therewd  roeaka  f or  Itaelf .  Oovemment  has  taken  over  and 
mS?  ^Sd  wSTbuslnees  by  Its  own  motion  "Hmttf^  ^ 
failed.  There  Is  faith  today  In  the  American  banking  ^stem  be- 
cause the  FMeral  Oovemment  has  provided  for  the  g««™aty  ?f 
haak  depostta.  Many  businesses  are  prospering  because  the  P«k1- 
eral  Oomnment  financed  them  in  a  period  when  no  one  dse 
either  would  or  could.  Many  railroads  show  better  Income  state- 
iDenU  than  to  paat  years  not  only  because  Government  refinanced 
^mi  but  becaS  the  Judgment  of  the  I.  C.  C.  that  lower  rates 
^ui  StoglSSw  pwdts  ^aTbetter  than  the  Judgment  of  their 

°^e  oucht  to  think  about  that  record  when  we  hear  todays  talk 
about  xSb  toterference  of  Government  with  bustoess.  Five  ywars 
MO  bustoees  demanded  that  Government  ccmie  to  Ite  aid.  Gov- 
mnent  g»ve  that  aid— I  think  rightty.  But  if  Governmimt  has  a 
ledtlnkate  function  to  helping  bustoess.  part  of  that  function 
raKht  to  be  to  make  sure  that  bustoess  does  not  repeat  the  same 
mStakea  that  drove  it  to  the  protectlan  and  help  of  Government 
•  veara  ago.  X  do  not  believe  it  Is  the  function  of  Government  to 
let'^^toSa  go  Its  way  hapha«rtly.  to  let  "  ««J«  <^^ 
panic  and  then  have  to  step  to  to  save  It.  In  times  of  stosra 
touStoeasmen  do  not  Insist  that  they  should  go  their  own  way  with- 
out help.  Therefore.  1  think  they  must  and  should  accept  grace- 
fully Government  regulation  which  may  cut  down  the  amount  of 
help  they  may  eventually  need.  ^  .*  v—  .«.,.«.» 

■nie  icig  depression  and  Govemmenfa  mastery  of  It  has  shown 
devly  tibie  totlm^sy  between  Government  and  the  wrffare  of  the 
Individual.  They  have  revealed  that  Government  is  not  something 
outalde  of  and  antagtmlstlc  to  a  democratic  society,  but  is  the 
natu^  agent  and  ^temkm  of  that  society— to  be  used  and  made 
eflclent.  not  to  be  shunned  and  acoraed  as  toherenUy  incapable. 

iSSSu  against  what  la  called  the  'l^rtoclirte"  of  Goven^ent 
totcfferBDC*  with  bustoess  always  makea  me  think  of  the  funda- 
mental mistake*  we  long  ago  made  to  this  coxmtry  when  Govem- 
m^dldaot  take  a  vigorous  leadership  to  guiding  the  relaUons 

of  ranlt^*  and  labor.  .  ^,.  ^ 

•Se  reallmUon  of  pMt  mistakes  isnt  a  substitute  for  a  method 
of  settling  our  present  labor  dUBeultles.  But  today  a  situation,  I 
am  smeTcannot  be  totelllgentty  appraised  except  ag«in»t  »  *«*- 
ground  of  cfmaclous  exclusion  of  Government  from  the  neid  ex 
tebor  reUOons.  suooeesfully  carried  out  over  the  last  SOyMjrs  ^th 
the  help  of  the  courts  by  those  representing  the  philosophy  that 
Government  should  not  interfere  with  matters  of  bxislness. 

During  aU  those  years  a  movement  for  odlectlve  bargaining  has 
abvKwisly  been  to  the  making.    In  Knglanrt,  Oovemment  let  It 
and  took  control  of  tt.    Int«lllgent  political  sdenoe  would 


"^"•'ZStL  S^e?»  80v5nmrat^ut^?S;«s.  In  the  Ubor  field 
who  wanted  to  ""P  f"'«™"'"'  ^j  luU-frown  dUBeultles  In 

S^er„rco^rvrl>^l^.i  with  hardly  .5  prevlou.  Oovem- 
ment  «xperlence.  existence,  for  instance,  they 

^t°  t^rf'.s^  ?S3n^corS?fraSe?  Obstruct  the  right  of  thi 
rXM,1af^?mDlov«  to  select  his  own  servants  upon  terms  satls- 
indlvidual  employer  to  select  recognized  the  right  of  workers 

to  S  at^Sr  t£i  ow^protection.  It^'continued  to  recogni«  the 
jLhfS  an  employer  to  fire  a  worker  for  Joining  a  labor  union 
^The  co^Sn  appointed  by  President  Cleveland  to  investigate 
thivlu^TS  l£e  Pultaan  strike  In  1894  reported  that  the  practice 
of  eSS5ye?8  to  eiacTSntracts  from  their  workers  not  to  Join 
fab^r  ffiSL  and  to  discharge  workers  for  ii>^^"f  l%\°f  "^°°^^^ 
t!t,»  «f  thp  rhipf  causes  of  labor  unrest.  In  1898,  therefore.  Con- 
«ess  pl^  a  aw  ^rbi°ddlng  the  railroads  to  use  these  yellow- 
dS  cSScts  and  forbidding  the  discharge  of  railroad  employees 
b^aS?  of  their  union  affiliations.  Those  who  opposed  the  law 
SlSSced  It  as  socialistic,  as  an  interference  with  the  employers' 

SSrtT  to  contract  as  they  P^f^-  ^ut  ^^?°«X«' 'SS?  to 
argued  that  It  was  necessary  to  Protect  the  workers  Uberty  to 
extract  as  they  pleased:  that  there  could  not  be  liberty  of  con- 
S"  without   some    measure    of    equality    to    bargalntog    power 

"^SrT.^'^^e^thTt'^cSfuMTorrtotenigently  resolved  by 
Bloean   but  only  by  the  penetrating  study  of  social  and  economlo 
cSauences     But  In  1908,  when  that  act  of  Congress  came  before 
S?^Spr?meCourt.  that  Court  rejected  the  views  of  dispassionate 
InveSliators  and  social  scientists  and  held  the  act  unconstUutl^ 
on  the  eround  that  It  violated  the  employers    liberty  of  contract. 
For  yeans  that  closed  the  door  to  the  Federal  Oovemment.     And 
again  in  1914  that  Court  held  that  the  SUtes  no  more  than  the 
pideral  Government  had  the  power  to  prevent  an  employw  from 
discriminating  as  he  pleased  against  union  workers.     Two  ye^s 
later  the  Supreme  Court  went  further  and  said  that  lower  courts 
must  prevent,  by  injunction,  labor  tmions  from  peacefully  soliciting 
members  among  workers  who  had  been  obliged  to  sign  such  con- 
tracts to  order  to  get  their  Jobs.  ,   ^  _..    .    _.>_ 
such  decisions  encouraged  the  belief  that  It  was  indxistry  s  con- 
stitutional right  to  refuse  to  deal  with  labor  unions.    Many  em- 
ployers themselves  organized  to  protect  that  supposed   constitu- 
tional right.    They  gave  liberally  of  their  substance  to  propagandize 
the  so-called  American  plan,  and  insisted  that  It  was  not  only  their 
constitutional  right  to  bargato  Individually  with  their  workers,  but 
It  was  un-American  to  do  otherwise.    Some  powerful  employers,  as 
the   present   La  FoUette   committee's   investigations   have   shown, 
engaged  detectives  and  spies  to  ferret  out  union  members;  and  If 
unionism  none  the  less  made  headway,  these  employers  did  not  hwl- 
tate  to  use  strikebreaking  thugs  against  their  own  workers.    They 
fought  the  natural  growth  of  unionism  wlthto  their  plants  and  at 
the  same  time  complained  and  protested  about  the  toterference  of 
so-called  outside  agitators  and  trouble  makers.    If  there  be  objec- 
tion to  unionization  by  the  use  of  so-called  outside  organizers.  It  is 
well  to  remember  that  Industry  by  discouraging  and  fighting  agatost 
this  natural  growth  of  unionism  within  its  plants  has  done  much 
to  render  the  outside  organizers  indispensable  to  the  development  of 
any  effective  collective  bargaining. 

However  sincere  they  may  be.  IndxistrlaJlsts  who  have  for  years 
fought  any  and  all  forms  of  todependent  unionism  cannot  expect 
the  workers  to  accept  their  warnings  against  cooperating  with 
national  labor  organizations  as  being  prompted  solely  by  the  to- 
diistrlallsts'  solicitude  for  their  workers.  It  may  be  that  to  a 
democracy  even  the  workers  should  have  a  right  to  make  their  own 
mistakes. 

The  net  result  of  that  bad  start  is  that  we  have  lost  costly  and 
critical  years  in  the  long  and  difficult  process  of  developing  orderly, 
responsible  Indtistrlal  relationships  because  the  courts  were  perr 
suaded  that  legislative  initiative  In  this  field  was  unjustified  Gov*» 
emment  toterference  with  bxisiness.  Thirty  years  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  union  movement  we  have  still  not  established  those 
relationships  which  are  the  indispensable  mechanisms  for  handltog 
modem  labor  problems. 

This  is  not  merely  a  concern  of  todustry  on  one  side  and  labor 
on  the  other.  After  all,  there  Is  a  third  party  to  this  great 
.stniggle,  the  general  public,  upon  whose  support  both  capital 
and  labor  must  depend.  It  Is  Important  for  labor  as  weU  as 
capital  to  remember  that.  If  any  group  or  class  presses  Its  de- 
mands beyond  what  the  public  as  a  whole  regards  as  the  bounds 
of  fairness  or  reason,  there  Is  danger  that  the  community  may 
reject  the  Just  as  well  as  the  unjxist  demands  of  that  group  or 
class.  A  civilized  commimity  will  Insist  that  both  labor  and 
capital  respect  Its  law. 

But  If  respect  for  law  and  order  Is  to  be  matotatoed.  the  law 
must  refiect  the  commvmlty's  Insistence  upon  Justice  for  all  and 
not  the  demands  of  any  one  class  or  group.  Under  the  present 
administration  the  Government  has  moved  to  see  to  It  that  the 
law  does  reflect  such  equal  Jxistlce.  It  has  given  labor  the  right 
to  collective  bargaining  to  balance  the  financial  power  of  great 
corporations.  These  efforts  may  be  seriously  impaired  by  ex- 
cessive labor  disturbances  which  have  been  visible  in  different 
sections  of  the  country.  Labor,  which  was  extremely  patient 
when  Government  was  insensitive  to  its  needs,  must  not  lose  its 
•df-reetratot  when  Oovemment  has  demonstrated  Its  awareness 


of  labor's  Jost  demands.    DiscIpUne  and  totegrtty  and  »  """"e J* 
toe  general  welfare  must  be  characteristics  of  aU  social  organlia- 

^^Tam  to  no  position  to  disregard  my  own  exl»ortatIon  to  ywi 
and  provide  a  complete  solution  for  the  l^d»»«*i  .f^^"?- 
There  is  no  such  solution— there  are  only  a  ^ultlti^e  of  ad- 
tustments  to  be  worked  out  now.  when  they  might  have  been 
K5Sd  out  during  the  SO  years  behtod  us.  The  evils  wrought 
bv  S^yeira  of  taSl  law  and  bad  Industrial  relations  cannot  be 
Sctmed  over  night.  And  while  industrial  unrest  conttoues  and 
SStal  axid  1^  spar  for  position,  toevltable  tocldents  arise. 
But  we  must  take  ^re  not  to  mistake  thoee  incidents  for  the 
problem  itself.  UntU  coUectlve  bargalntog  t»co»»  "J?£«P*«jU^ 
Practice  by  American  todustry  as  It  has  now  belatedly  become 
KSi  to  ^rSrS^  courts.'there  is  bound  to,^  ISSL'^^fSS 

In  the  process  there  la  sure  to  be  some  difficulty  ^^^^^.^^ 
and  todustry  and  between  different  groups  of  «fan«»d  labor. 
Se  transition  period  at  best  is  certato  to  be  Pf^^-  I*  J»  »»«^2 
to  glvTus  doubts  as  to  the  traditional  boundaries  of  State  mJ 
J?attowa>wer.  But  It  is  a  period  to  wWch  the  methods^  the 
Sxrlal  Mientlsts  are  certain  to  be  of  more  help  to  ttie  countey  and 
t?iS  pSl«  to  the  8truggle-4han  the  whipped-up  paaslonato 
partisanship  which  Is  now  stalking  the  country. 

Although  social  scientists  should  not  a>ndone  excess^  elth«  on 
thTDartof  labor  or  capital,  it  Is  their  task  to  find  the  ^uses  of 
SS^^nStV  Md  they  must  not  yield,  like  so  many  of  their  oon- 
temS«;SS^to  hysteria  over  Incidents,  however  l*n»entjWe  or  im- 
juSSSwe  iii  thcrosclves.  whteh  wlU  occur  so  long  as  that  unr«t 
SSTSms.  It  is  for  the  social  scientists  toremind  us  ^t  vw 
?Snot  todlct  whole  sections  of  the  communi^.  but  that  we  must 
le^ve  the  causes  which  set  groups  against  groups  and  class 

**!5h«x'entlre  secUons  of  the  community  no  longer  have  the  same 
gtSSl^^hTand  wrong.  It  is  high  time  that  we  besth- our- 
S^ito  find  out  why.  because  no  democracy  can  long  endure  to 
rcommunlty  which  does  not  cherish  common  standards  of  Justice, 
in  a  democAcy  men  accommodate  their  demands  to  the  J^o*ndB 
of  others:  the^  must  always  be  a  large  measure  of  give  and  take 
to  the  adjustment  of  human  relations  to  a  free  society.  A  fivu- 
S^democracy  demands  patience  and  self-restratot  from  all  its 

*^"l?the  clash  of  partisan  poUUcs  we  may  expect  that  every  move- 
ment for  the  extension  of  governmental  power  wlU  be  Justified 
bv  its  advocates  as  a  neoeasary  measure  of  social  conteol  and  wlU 
Si  coLdeSSl  by  its  opponents  as  "Communist"  or  "T^^-'^}^^ 
Se  social  scientist  wUl  brush  aside  these  partisan  labels  and  ex- 
amtoe  with  care  the  social  and  economic  consequences  rf  alterna- 
tive courses  of  governmental  action  or  nonaction.  The  social 
scientist  will  seek  to  Icam.  as  Lincoto  sought  to  leam,  "whether 
what  it  Is  proposed  that  the  Government  should  do  may  bert  be 
done  by  the  Gorcrnment  or  by  the  people  themselves  to  ttielr 
seoarate  and  todlvldual  capacities.  U  he  does  a  good  Job  to  making 
SStdSSx.  the  people  ind  their  leaders  wlU  willtogly  heed  and 
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Mr  McADCXD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection?  Tbe 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  matter  referred  to  Is  as  follows: 


Senator  McAdoo.  I  wish  to  disclaim,  before  I  ■*"*  *)etog  the 
author  of  this  bill.  Congressman  EicHm  Is  **»  »uthor.  and  I 
Kk  he  hSr  collaborated  with  our  former  coUeague.  Senator 
Brookhart,  on  the  measure. 

Senator  Onxmrs.  WeU.  you  stand  to  loco  P«f«°"?-^,  «rt»*T,«i 

Mr.  Bbookha«t.  Senator  McAdoo  Is  the  author  of  your  original 

surplus-control   bill,   which    is   a   valuable   contribution   to   this. 

"^siMtor  McAdoo.  It  Is  an  honor  to  have  »>•«*  Pf !™"**l^^f! 
this  bin  to  the  Senate.  I  am  not  gotog  to  address  myse^ J» 
S"  technicalities  or  the  mechanics  of  the  ^ill.  *»«»S"  ^  *»V^°I 
Sil  tJtoe  to  give  it  the  thought  which  would  enable  me  to  do 
that  totelllgentty. 


I  want  to  preface  my  remarks  by  saying  that  I  •*?«•»  *li?S 
undiscovered  or  forgotton  agrlculturtsto  o<  t^»«*«™«^-  tJS^ 
at  this  background  because  I  want  you  to  iindMStand  my  toterest 

*^I*SSS^'  have  been  brought  up  on  a  t»^J^^*°^'  g^SS 
pathof  General  Shermans  famous  march  to  the  sea.  My  lather 
Was  a  dlstlngulBhed  lawyer,  but  the  devastation  m^ '"^k  of  that 
creat  section  reduced  him  and  evwybody  to  a  state  of  eUruua 
^rtyTlt  was  with  great  difflculty  that  we  found  means  of  ex- 
istence.   So  I  know  something  about  pova^  and  «f  _^™-.     .. 

The  conditions  of  that  day  would  not  be  »PP"^>*«  ^  •"  *?,™* 
methods  employed  now  to  farming,  but  the  exptftenfis  ct  that  time, 
to  extremefork.  certainly  gives  me  a  knowledge  of  some  ^the 
farmer's  dlfflculties.  It  has  implanted  to  me  a  deep  and  abiding 
sympathy  for  the  farm«r  to  his  troubles. 

Jt  has  generally  been  aasxuned  that  my  experience  has  been 
to  the  Itoe  of  law  and  finance  altogether,  and.  while  tba*  »•  tnie 
to  a  hirge  extent.  It  has  not  prevented  me  from  conttoutog  my 
toterest  to  agriculture  and  the  study  of  some  ot  Its  problems. 
I  cannot  quaWy  as  an  expert.  I  can  only  give  you  »  «ude  Idea 
which  occurred  to  me  some  years  ago.  and  whU^  I  **^.«e^ 
acted  toto  legislation  to  an  effective  way,  '^^B©  far  toward 
solving  one  of  our  greatest  proUems,  that  Is,  the  handling  of 

the  exportable  farm  surpluses.  ^     ^       ^  _^  4.^..^ 

The  Idea  Is  briefly  this:  Cotton  and  wheat  and  <»ttM».,^*; 
of  oxu-  great  staple  products.  Cotton  Is  perhaps  the  most  dUBoUt 
problem  of  the  three,  because  we  consume  of  a  oo™*l.««P  J^ 
this  country,  as  I  recall  the  figures,  about  46  percent  of  the  pro- 
dSctiViTsnd  we  rely  on  export  for  Uie  remaining  65  P«ccnt 
Wheat;  If  we  have  an  850.000  XXW-bushel  crop,  we  consume  about 
75  percent  of  It. 

Are  those  figures  approximately  correct?  

E  BeooksSlki.  We  consume  a  Uttie  bigger  P^^^  ]^- 
Senator  McAooo.  In  any  event,  we  have  a  considerable  ana  im- 
portStiiSSSTwhich  liects  the  price  of  the  home-consumed 
portion  of  the  crop. 
•Hie  same  applies  to  com.  ^  ^  _«  t,.^^ 

Now  I  have  read  a  good  deal  about  the  efforts  which  have  been 
made  heretofore  to  conti^l  tiiese  surpluses  through  a  Bovemmcnt 
organized  corporation  with  money  from  the  Treasury  and  then 
attempttog  to  market  It  to  an  wderly  way. 

Inever  had  any  confidence  to  that  procedure,  hecause  Itjf  «*▼»? 
ous  If  the  Government  goes  toto  the  markets  to  buy  up  ttie  esttmatol 
surplus.  It  will  result  only  to  putttog  up  Pri«»xP**^PL5f  «St 
tiS  b^.  to  a  very  high  level,  and  then  the  GpT«i»*»«»*  J^ 
cSlts  hSs  a  large  partlS  tiie  crops  which  It  had  »>oughtand  for 
whl^  It  had  paid  such  high  prloes  that  It  could  Uqujdate  only  at  a 
figure  which  wotild  tovolve  a  very  great  loss  to  the  Tf^^^^J-.    . 

Itls  a  clumsy  process,  and  I  dont  beUeve  It  eouW  possibly  be 
made  to  work.  I  am  not  gotog  to  discuss  the  deben^  ?*^.*^ 
Muse  while  that  has  certato  merits.  It  never  appealed  to  me  as 
being  a  proper  solution  of  the  problem.  I  thtok  we  ^H^J^!^^ 
to  a  co<S!r««ve  effort  between  the  farmer  and  the  Oovemment  to 
accomplish  what  we  want.  *».«♦  ♦»»_ 

locate  my  plan  upon  the  fundaments  P'?P°^^^ ,^^1^ 
home  market  should  be  reserved  exduslvdy  f or  tte  Amcitom 
ftumer^d  that  to  order  to  assure  to  him  that  market  absolutely 
SjrSl^SwTshould.  If  necessary,  be  tocrcased  from  ttoe  to  ttne 
tothe  potot  where  he  wUl  not  meet  with  any  foreign  competttton 

to  wheat  or  cotton  or  com.  ^     i..  «^  _tn<.» 

In  conslderatton  of  ttiat  protection  the  farmer  *^ould  be  wUMng 
to  cooperate  with  the  Government  to  such  >.wayqiat  ^^»™T;y* 
S  these  commodities  can  be  conti-olled  to  his  totttest  and  to  the 
^uSffnterest.  The  public  necessary  Is  a  big  flurtototWs  plan. 
It  must  not  be  disregarded,  because  if  you  give  tte  farmer  Mabeo- 
lute  monopoly  at  the  home  market,  and  the  price  Is  put  i^to  a 
Stot  wh^he  can  get  a  profit  on  his  entire  crop  througi  th« 
domestic  consumption,  you  are  hnposing  upon  e^^yponstmoer  to 
the  country  an  Indirect  form  of  tax  for  the  benefit  o«  tte  IM™3^ 
I  dont  object  to  that  at  aU,  but  because  we  do  that,  the  t«mer 
must  make  a  concession,  to  the  public  toterest,  about  the  surplus 

Let  me  lllustrato  the  Idea  that  Is  to  my  mind  to  a  practlc^way: 
Let  us  assume  that  we  have  a  12.000.000-bale  CTop  of  cDtton. 
Let  us  assume  that  we  consume  to  the  home  market,  say,  6.000.0W 
baleT  That  Is  50  percent.  We  have  a  eXWCOOO-balesurphw  of 
cotton.    The  only  way  we  can  get  rid  of  that  is  by  gating Jtt. 

Under  present  conditions,  we  are  faced  annuaUy  with  a  surplus 
which  w^have  to  sell.  generaUy.  through  ^^.l^^^^]/^^' 
The  Liverpool  market,  to  other  words,  fixes  the  price  of  cotton 
tiiroughout  the  world.  At  least,  that  was  so  when  I"?«Je»n  In- 
vestigation of  the  situation  some  years  ago.  and  I  think  It  is  so 
today.  T  It  is    et 

Senator  McAooo.  The  effect,  therefore.  Is  that  the  Liverpool  mw- 
ket  a  foreign  market,  in  England,  determtoes  the  price  that  the 
farmer  gets  to  this  country  for  his  domestic  production,  as  weU  as 
the  orlas  for  the  surplus  he  has  got  to  seU  to  the  world  markeu. 

In  the  Democratic  platform  of  1932  at  Chicago  I  was  respon^ble 
for  the  sentence  which  you  will  find  to  that  platform,  whleb 

^  "T^eniurtinent  of  every  constitutional  measure  that  wlU  enable 

the  farmers  to  receive  for  their  staple  farm  commodities  prices  la 

excess  of  cost." 
I  quote  this  from  memory.  ^^ 

We  ought  to  regard  this  as  commlttlaf  the  party  to  exactly  wha» 

tt  means,  vis,  that  we  would  enact  evwy  cfflnat.ltntKmal  "»— «• 
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which  would-enmbto  the  ftmner  to  x«*tve  lor  hte  staple  crops  % 

'•'aSi^sScio*^  msssssr^  «>tum.  with  a  m^^ 

to£^.SSl.OW.oSJ  bele.  coi»uined  »^  the  domertlc  ma^  we 
STmA^  000  bales  for  export.  The  world  price  for  that  wttOTr- 
JSwSm!;  h^TSl^iw  coKetltlon  in  foreign  preductl^of  cotton 

Sanwlhaw^!^  had  t>e'o'«-«»«  P"^"  *"  !^f  ^^^''JStJSl 
!^«M  WM>kat  In  oomoetltton  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  controls 
JK^iSSTnSoJhSr Tmd  the  result  Is  that  the  farmer  Is  forced 
S^S!?i^rt2to£r2irSie«»t  of  production,  possibly.  wWch  Is 
2S?  wifSS  S^  the  platfori  was  designed  to  remedy 
^m  Litton  hsTtOBOto  the  gin.  When  the  farmer  takes  the  cot- 
to^  tt«?ln7a«Sng  he  &s  100  bales  of  cotton),  he  Is  told  by 
S2  ^^^  Sit  JJcanTScelve  for  50  percent  of  his  crop,  or  50  baJes 
S^S?SttoS!rwS^SlS  wUl  glVe  him  the  cost  of  producing 
Se^\S^  i^Tlnd Vreason&le  profit  besides,  provided  he 
{Sl^WbaS.  ^surplus,  with  the  Oovemment  to  handle  as  it 

"TLt*i  see  what  that  meaM.  H  the  fanner  was  paid  30  cents  a 
.J»!»«  fJ^o  ta^esthat  would  be  the  equivalent  of  15  cents  a 
SS^  te  IwSSi  and  iTSSslderatlon  Of  his  being  givenjhat 
£ISr M  Jn^  nwDO^ for  the  60  bales,  he  would  be  required  to 
iSSttJ  ^SStoSf^M^-^  Which  repres^  the  surplus,  with  a 
Z»!Mn^(mw^^  would  be  organlaed  under  Government  conteol 
SrS^i,S*^JSSSm»ent^resentatlves.  which  woj^dg^ 
»>im  Tnentlable  warehouse  receipt  for  It.  and  this  warehouse 
SSiA  SSd  nrovldJtoat  the  corporation  would  be  and  is  author- 
rS^TSitfcSt  wttOT^from  time  to  time  and  at  such  price  or 
2Si?is^^5wttSi  SSflt.  and  to  account,  upon  the  liqulda- 
fS?i^?S>?XS  tie  STder  of  that  warehouse  receipt  for  what- 

'^SJTa^'^oir^tSrrec.lpt  to  confl^^the  terms  upon 
wb^  UUs  cotton  would  be  held  by  the  «»Poratt^ 
^ator  GiuLirr*.  Just  let  me  Interrupt  you  there.  Senator. 

SIS  gSJSSl^ou  «iy  sell  this  porUon  of  the  cotton  from 

**^?to^cS.S^N^ln  W^m'S'market.  of  course,  so  that  it 
wo^  Si^tn^pemion  with  the  domesUcaUy  consum^^tton. 
^SeMTpSatton  coild  dispose  of  It  in  the  home  market  ^der  my 
V^^S\w~«»nr«  nniv  at  a  orice  and  under  agreement  with  such 
SSB2LSr?S^t2?Jii5,i  SS  S?abncate  It  and  seU  the  fabri- 
SSS^SS  m  tiSeWkets  of  the  world-the  foreign  markets 

"atiator  GttLKW-  Just  let  me  Interrupt  you  thwe  Se^ajf  •„J?°^ 
couwSt  be  equitably  done?  If  the  Government  bas  this  surpl^ 
S^StaOTOTaUMi  hM  the  surplus,  and  you  own  textUe  mUls  in 
SJS^^mdTOT  SrtUemllls  in  Massachusetts,  and  1  bave  been 
^Kedto  bST^y^lSSuct  at  a  price  level  that  is  established 

S?S?5to£rtlSS  «^SnSed.  If  this  Corporation  is  going  to  seU  to 
SiTS.  fSiSSon  sSpwMlng  in  your  mills  this  surplus  at  any 
^j^^^S^^  uTSto  under  what  I  have  paid,  how  is 

"^LS^iSjS??^  win  »--  th.^^^^^  or  buying 

orooeaslng  In  the  manufacture  of  textiles  In  this  country? 
Senator  McAdoo.  Btrt  I  say.  only  for  export. 
Senator  Onxrrrs.  <M».  to  export  the  finished  products? 
taator  SSSoT^  YMB  only  for  export  of  the  finished  products. 

Smator  S£»o*'Th/fanner  would  be  absolutely  protected  on  the 
boZ^consumptlan.  He  wlU  have  received  for  his  cotton,  let  us  say. 
soonts  narpomd,  which  would  give  him  cost  and  a  profit  upon 
WO^SSa^cStton  he  has  producwl.  60  percent  being  used  for  home 
eon^Stlon  and  salable  In  thla  country  only.  Nobody  is  going  to 
SttSt  cotton  for  export  because  It  wlU  be  too  high.  Now.  for  the 
Kurpha  cotton  of  Mbales:  Assumtog.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  a 
SSn  teztllB  manufacturer  and  I  wsa  representing  this  Government 
caraoratlan  and  said  to  you.  -How  much  cotton  can  you  use  and  at 
what  price  to  fabricate  and  seU  In  the  foreign  market.  In  the  open 
markets  dL  the  world?"  ^        ^  .        .    _ 

BuppoM  you  should  say.  "Wen.  if  1  can  get  cotton  at  3  cents  a 
polmdJtaA  fabricate  It  in  the  United  Stotes  and  meet  any  competi- 
tion In  the  markets  of  the  world." 

Ham  tt  would  be  f«Ur  to  seU  you  the  cotton  at  3  cents  a  pound 
to  fabclcata  for  export  because,  instead  of  depending  wboUy  upon 
the  forelKn  markets  to  buy  our  raw  product,  we  woxild  manuf actiire 
It  In  ow  textile  mills  in  this  country,  which  of  course  would  have 
to  be  enlarged  to  take  care  of  this  new  foreign  trade. 

If  we  could  dominate  the  foreign  market,  which  I  think  we  un- 
doubtedly can.  If  we  cotild  furnish  to  otir  processors  cotton  at  a 
▼ery  low  price,  we  would  promptly  b\illd  up  such  an  enlarged  tex- 
tue-manufactiulng  industry  In  this  country  that  we  would  not 
only  be  able  to  fabricate  this  surplus  product  and  get  the  foreign 
trade  but  we  would  also  fixmlah  an  Immense  amount  of  employ- 
ment to  our  own  people  who  now  can  get  no  employment  so  far 
as  the  surplus  cotton  is  concerned.  Moreover,  imder  the  present 
system,  the  surplus  Is  a  load  on  the  market  and  a  depressing  tn- 
Ituence.  a  depressing  influence  on  the  jwrlce  of  cotton  In  the  do- 
mestic market.  ^      ^  -^        *^ 

If  you  get  It  under  control  l»y  these  means,  you  do  not  have  to 
pot  in>  a  dollar  of  Treasury  money,  and  you  may  make  use  of  the 
irurplUB  cotton  In  such  a  way  as  to  benefit  the  general  public. 

I  am  not  going  Into  aU  the  ramifications  of  the  benefits  that 
would  be  derived  ffmn  buUdlng  in  this  country  a  textile-manuf ac- 
-totlM  indmtry.  which  In  my  Judgment  could  dominate  the  mar- 
kets o(  the  world  If  we  had  aenae  enough  to  do  it.    The  -•'» 


method  can  be  appUed  to  the  wheat  and  com  surplus  in  thl. 

coxmtry.  .„i„v,t  sav  "Well  vou  are  going  to  make  the 

eoTof^l^Sfto  tS'Jo^mUtic^^S^er  ver?  griat  If  we  have 

to  pay  30  '^^J^  *  P°"5fat%°^^mfind  that  the  raw  cotton  which 
,.^!2^S"tSS^SbrS'd^  not  constitute  100  percent  of  the 
Is  used  in  these  laorw^su^^  factor,  but  when  we 

«^  S?  ^l  ^^n  in  t^lk  iun??ribe  underwear  and  the  towels 
had  30-cent  cotton  in  thuco^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  anything  like 

\Z  r'^ti^  InJresSl  SSe  price  of  the  finished  product.     Why? 
SLSJ  tht  Sw  cSlon  is  only  a  percentage  of  the  cost 
^Hs^^tlk?  Wheat.     AS  I  recall  the  figures  I  «ave  in  a  ^,eech 


1  SSle^'so^'yeSs  ago  m  Tex^  when  wheat  was  selling  at  ta  a 
\^l  SSS  was  selling  at  about  8>^  cents  a  pound. 

I  state  these  figures  subject  to  correction. 

SSS  SiST  I?i?*not^sure  about  the  figures.  1  have  not  re- 
frSSd^fmSS^ about  them  for  a  long  time.  But  the  price  of 
SSireSLSd  practically  the  same,  no  matter  what  the  price  of 
Sat  Si  in  the  open  market;  and  It  was  also  the  same  as  to 
SSesTSthough  n^  in  the  same  peasure  as  with  wheat  and 

^'^riked  one  of  our  big  manufacturers  a  few  days  ago  what  he 
thoJSht  of  tols  plan,    we  discussed  it  a  short  time.    He  was  one 

2  ttielaree  textile  manufacturers  in  the  South.  He  said  he  was 
2em*nd3y  impressed  by  it;  that  it  had  in  It  the  germ  of  a  won- 
SSSu  SSfevement.  He  wanted  me  to  elaborate  the  plan  for  Wm 
gSehto  more  data,  and  I  said.  "You  can  get  much  better  than 

^  S.  Brookhart.  we  submitted  this  plan  to  »  Ca*)lniJ  wmmltt^ 
and  the  reoresentatlves  of  the  southern  textile  manufactwers 
^re  there  Sd  they  stood  by  that  thing  and  said  right  away  they 
iire  wUimg  to  pay  32  cents  a  pound  if  the  home  market  was 
protected  and  everybody  had  to  pay  the  same  price. 

Senator  McAdoo.  He  said  to  me  about  thl*  export  trade  that 
with  a  rough  mental  calculation.  If  he  couFd  get  cotton  at  6  or  7 
cents  a  pound,  he  believed  he  could  compete  successfuUy  ^th  any 
other  country  In  the  world  In  the  production  of  textUes.  He  said, 
"Of  course.  If  we  could  get  it  a  little  cheaper  than  that  we  could 
do  a  great  deal  better.    But",  he  said,  "how  can  you  do  that? 

I  explained  this  plan  to  him  and  he  said  he  was  very  much 
impressed  with  it.  because  if  the  farmers  could  cooperate-and 
there  Is  no  reason  why  they  should  not.  because  all  the  warehouse 
cotton  would  be  velvet  to  them-whatever  they  would  get  'or  the 
surplus  would  be  that  much  In  addition  to  what  they  had  already 
received  in  the  form  of  cost  of  production  and  a  profit  on  the 
entire  crop  for  what  was  sold  in  the  domestic  market. 

Now  we  come  down  to  this  point:  How  are  we  going  to  assure 
them  this  price?  Why,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  determtoe 
each  year— he  can  make  a  fairly  accurate  estimate,  as  he  does 
now— <>f  the  probable  crop  of  cotton.  He  could  then  announce 
that  such  a  percentage  of  that  cotton  would  be  for  home  consump- 
tion and  such  a  percentage  for  export.  That  would  be  the  nasis 
upon  which  the  producer  would  get  cost  and  a  profit  for  ine 
domestic  consumption  and  the  corporation  would  issue  its  ware- 
house receipts  fw  the  exportable  surplus. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  announce  at  the  same  lime 
the  mlnlmxmi  price  at  which  cotton  could  be  sold  for  domestic 
consumption,  and  that  mlnlmimi  price  woxUd  be  sufflcient,  as  I 
said  before,  to  give  the  farmer  cost  plus  a  reasonable  profit  for  his 
entire  product.  The  farmer  could  well  afford,  in  those  circum- 
stances, protected  in  that  way,  to  put  at  the  disposal  of  this 
governmental  agency  the  surplus  he  would  have  on  his  hands. 

That  surplus  might  be  used  In  many  ways  by  this  corporation 
to  protect  us,  to  protect  our  interests  as  a  people.  Aside  from 
the  fabrication  in  the  United  States  for  the  export  trade,  with 
6,000.000  bales  of  raw  cotton  under  control,  we  might  tremendously 
infiuence  the  price  of  cotton  throughout  the  world,  so  that  "  we 
did  not  fabricate  all  of  it  for  export  we  might  be  able  to  seU  a 
large  part  of  it  In  the  foreign  market  at  a  considerable  pront 
instead  of  having  it  slaughtered  as  now  in  those  foreign  markets. 
1  think  that  some  plan  of  this  sort  is  feasible.  I  am  not  going 
to  discuss  the  constitutionality  of  It.  I  think  It  can  be  worked 
out  constitutionally. 

Senator    Gillettx.  I    imderstand.    Senator,    that    Congressman 
EicHiK  is  going  to  offer  a  statement  here  dlaciisslng  the  constitu- 
tional basis.  *^  *  14. 
Senator  McAdoo.  All  right.    It  Is  my  personal  opinion  that  w 
can  be  constitutionally  done. 

What  I  have  said  about  cotton,  which  I  have  used  as  a  basis  for 
illustration,  will  apply  equally  to  wheat  and  corn  and  to  any  other 
steple  products  which  have  exportable  surpluses.  They  can  all  be 
controlled.  One  of  the  very  important  things  about  this  plan  la 
that  it  does  not  take  money  out  of  the  Treasury.  We  do  not  have  to 
call  upon  the  Treasury  to  finance  big  market  oj)erations  or  engage 
in  speculations  in  which  great  losses  may  be  sustained  by  the  tax- 
payer. It  gives  a  control  of  the  surpluses  to  a  Government  corpora- 
tion which  will  be  operating  in  the  public  Interest  all  the  time.  It 
will  give,  as  well.  Secretary  Wallace's  "ever-normal  granary." 

If  legislation  that  would  put  this  plan  into  effect  could  be  gotton 
through  in  time  to  affect  next  year's  crops.  It  would  be  a  great  boon 
to  the  American  farmer,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
American  people  because  the  increased  cost  of  the  textiles  they  use 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  infinitesimal  as  compared  to  the  general 
benefit  the  fanner  and  the  consumer  would  receive. 

If  we  can  finally  solve  this  very  pressing  problem  of  farm  sur- 
pluses. It  will  be  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  as  a  whole.    I  am 


abKdtitrty  opposed  to  any  attempt  to  buy  our  exportable  suriduaea. 
irSSi^  b?d«ie  successfuUy.  I  think  these  smpluse.  can  be 
controUed  successfuUy  by  some  such  plan  as  I  offer  here,  and  that 
It  can  be  worked  out  to  the  good  of  the  country. 

Senator  Gnxwre.  Just  before  you  go,  Senator.  I  w»nt.  for  tte 
sake  of  the  record,  to  see  If  I  have  got  It  clearly,  and  "Iso  «or 
Senator  KixxinMai's  benefit,  to  recapitulate  the  points  you  have 
made  as  I  have  understood  them.  _.,..^ 

That  Is.  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  through  the  pr^»« 
machinery,  shaU  set  up.  as  determined  In  the  bUl  the  "^ount  of 
the  crop  to  be  used  for  domestic  consumption,  and  the  price  that 
^1  toiure  the  producer  for  that  portion  of  ttie  crop  his  cost  rf 
production  on  the  whole  crop,  plus  a  reasonable  profit:  that  this 
Kovemmentally  set  up  corporation  takes  charge  of  the  surplus 

Senator  McAdoo  (Interposing)    And  pays  nothing  for  «• 

Senator  GnxxrrE.  Pays  nothing  at  the  marketing  pototjthat  IJbe 
corooratlon  disposes  of  that  In  a  foreign  market  If  the  tOTorttmlty 
SSSte^rit^ind  you  also  present  the  thought  that  by  xnaklng 
ttUs  avaUable  to  domestic  processors,  this  suiplus,  at  »  gf«a«y  ^ 
duced  figure.  If  necessary.  wUl  enable  them  to  fabricate  the  goods,  to 
SiSms  ttie  ioods.  and  go  A  long  way  toward  capturing  the  foreign 
SSSts  fw  WmS  goo<to,  as  weU  as  furnishing  additional  employ- 

°'SUSr*&iSSi.'^J';»ouId  b.  employed  If  we  «>^d  tmUd  up  a 
Mg  foreign  trade  by  fabricating  In  our  own  <»»™t^thls  raw  prod- 
urt.  as  Ilalnst  trying  to  sell  It  In  the  open  market,  of  «»ej»«M' 

ill  that  connection  let  me  say  that  the  proce«wr  ^^^\'^:^^ 
peUed  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  «*Pf«*"°?  .**»»*  P«- 
S^  him  to  have  the  raw  cotton  or  wheat,  or  whatever  Itto^  w^ 
^vantageous  prices,  that  he  wUl  seU  the  fabricated  product  fwm 
that  particular  commodity  In  foreign  ™ar1tets  only. 

Senator  Onjxrrx.  It  would  be  barred  from  the  home  martet? 

Sraator  MtADOo.  It  would  be  barred  from  the  home  market. 

ISIS  gSSte.  And  anything  reaUaed  out  of  toto  surplus  you 
aar^lbe  velvet  to  the  producer,  because  he  Is  already  asmired  of 

^^^  MCADOO.  Yes:  and  wUl  be  distributed,  of  «««.  J*  the 
hold«n  Of  these  negotiable  warehouse  "^IPt*  upon  UquWatton 

Senator  OnxnTBT  And  as  I  further  understood  JJJ"'  "tateinem. 
you  minimise  the  additional  cost  to  the  general  publlc  of  theproc- 
S«lgoods  from  this  raw  material,  dividing  it  up  in  the  tmns  of 
iSSntage  In  the  making  of  a  shirt,  or  a  loaf  of  bread,  so  that  the 
iSount  Vm  be  so  smaU  m  compared  to  the  •dvwitsges  of  tje  in- 
cased price,  the  increased  purchasing  power,  and  the  buUdlng  up 
of  employment — Is  that  It?  .     ..         ».        _., 

Senktor  McAdoo.  Yes.  You  see.  a  fabricated  «*lrt^««ch  as  you 
have  on  represents  only  a  relatively  smaU  percent  of  raw  cotton. 
SJl^er^te^  labor! capital  Investoent.  "^tenam«  of^^^ 
obsolSSence.  and  all  those  things  ''l^c^  «?ter  toto^e  cost  of 
production,  represent  a  larger  percentage.  The  raw  P^l^ct.^"®!*: 
fore  even  at  a  higher  price,  does  not  In  anythlnglike  the  same 
iSe^to^rJas?  tol  cost  of  the  finished  product.  The  same  labor 
and  other  fixed  charges  are  there  anyway.  *w  *  ♦« 

Senatof  aSTrnTThe  next  point  I  think  you  made  was  toat  to 
pre^r^e  thi^S«tlc  market  tor  the  ^omestlcaUy  cwisumed  ^r- 
Son  It  wUl  be  necessary  to  have  a  tariff  program  go  along  in  con- 
SSlon  >^th  It  S^rotect  the  attractive  market  made  here  by  the 

enhanced  price  from  the  foreign  usurper.  

^nator  MCADOO.  Either  through  the  tariff  <»  „^th«r  m«^.  but 
thr^lff  would  be  the  simplest  means.  In  my  opinion.  Sufficient 
proteSlve^ty  to  give  abs5utely  to  our  own  people  command  of 
the  home  market  must  be  granted.  _«  «.  t  -««ih  w^m  tn 

Senator  OnxuTt  There  are  Just  two  qu«rtt^  'oT^Sri?  tS 
have  your  comment  on  with  reference  to  that.  ,^<»JJJ^' ."^ 
SJtter  ^  iSinoSng  of  the  surplus  In  foreign  maJ^kets  "ins  Into 

In  the  face  of  those  treaties?  ^     w«  ««„oih«t*h     i 

senator  McAdoo.  Those  factors  wUl  have  to  be  considered.  I 
don't  think  those  treaties  are  universal 

SIS  SS^lfw" handicap  the  corporation  In  certain 
mSSSfbS^SIiin  iSilust  those*^  treaties  ft^  ^•JJi^X' 
Wa  have  the  right  to  do  that.  This  can  be  worked  out  V^^^l' 
S  cow^dlhe  conditions  in  the  different  countries  wUl  have 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  -ithmit  a 

We  could  seU  In  certain  open  markets  of  the  world  without  a 
dcSJt.^h£h^nc?  affected  by  reciprocal-trade  agreements  with 

STot  ;SS  have  favorable  t|«lff>ws^  ^i.th'^tSlr^TttS^  wS^l 
ments.  and  so  forth,  that  wlU  Interfere  with  their  getting  wnai 
thev  need  for  their  own  people  at  alow  price. 

S  I  «y  «ioee  factors  aii  indeterminate  now,  and  have  to  be 
wo* Jl  ?Jt  2Te  go  along.  We  have  to  trust  our  ojm  people  to 
find  a  market  for  their  goods.  Otherwise  they  wont  buy  the 
cotton  at  the  low  price  for  that  PU/Poee-  a.T,«t«r? 

Senator  Bllbo«.  Do  you  have  to  go  now  ^^ll  «  meetlna 

Senator  McAdoo.  Yes;  I  am  sorry,  but  I  do.  I  have  »  nM>«ing 
of  toe  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  for  which  I  am  10 
minutes  late  now.  nv-^  «m 

Senator  BLi*it»«a.  I  had  some  questions  I  would  have  Uked  to 

8eS)r  GnxKW.  We  wUl  have  him  back  some  day.    We  thank 

you.  Senator.  .^  ,«.  . ^« 

Bftnator  MicAnoo.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chainnan. 


Yirginia  Dare  Celebratkm 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  MOBTH  CASOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Softtrday,  Auguxt  21  ilegislatioe  day  of  Friday,  Amg.  20),  1$37 

AIX>BEBS  BY  DB.  FRANK  P.  ORASAM 

Mr  REYNOLDS.  ISx.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  tbe  Rkobd  the  scholarly  addrew  deliy- 
cred  by  Dr.  Frank  P.  Graham,  president  of  ^^^5[ 
of  North  Carolina,  on  the  occasion  of  the  c^ebratton  of  the 
three  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  bfatti  of  Vir- 
ginia Dare,  at  Ptot  Raleigh,  Roanoke  Island,  N.  C,  August 
18    1937 

There*  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Ricoid.  as  follows: 

Amid  the  hnmemortal  drama  of  ,»»»«*  •"J'SJ'SLii^^oSS 
.•nridune  ocMn  and  sky,  the  people  of  this  little  Idand  weioonae 
Sf pJSSS'  S^^^cimtlnS?^to  join  »«»% S?^SSS~?S 
of  thebeglnning  of  English  oolonlaatton  In  ^JT^/^^SS^^  b«d 
Shr^<S»toSrunroSSS  before  u»  have  come  from  «»  Po^  P" 

S^arSJTdlS^with  h,j^  ^^liSSeSSSiyf^ 

tions  vivid  with  the  color  and  fl?lrit  of  the  »*™5f^E_^*rf7-iti« 
S^^tlfulwlS  the  old  English  folk  mi«lc  r«»dered  by  the  organ 
and  the  singers  from  the  Westmlnlspter  ^°°^-^^.  .  .--^  „  . 
TwTf^plav  Is  put  on  by  the  peo^e  of  »«?<*•  ,!?^ J  ^ 
coSauSty  Senture  In  creative  oocperat^  Jolngd  In  ^  ^^' 
^^eater,  music,  and  art  projecte  of  the  W^  ^«^*SlSi^ 
SeS^  Sand  Historical  and  Me»«^,  A«^»«»?-J£«  ^ 

SStSSSfoommlsrton.  the  J^I^JS^^^^^SSll^^SrioSS 
the  Plavmakers  of  the  University  of  North  caromia.  j°x,J^m. 
SjtSpStt^oioperatlon  renews  the  historic  orighis  of  ««J^- 
Si  ^5S  SdS?ances  the  promli^  of  tte  treedo^^ 
Scy,^e  vigor  and  variety  of  the  American  Commonwealth  oc 

^^  Carolina.  In  which  Roanoke  Island  «f  P«*«*^Jy»^ 

e^nt^SSSfph^  S?W  ->m«2;mmor^w^  cf^ 
first  Stete  xmlv^slty  to  ^P^^^^JS^^^^  <£e2^oSSS 

:o^mHs.rto^?hVrrigrb^:£S^ 

«V  «^  mktmm  From  the  monument  shines  a  beacon  "P*^- ■*»2!-*. 
?na  to^d  aS^MTthVhlll  from  which  was  made  the  tost 
Slc^^Su^t  In^Ttplane  which  now  Join.  IJ^sto  the  OM 
wSInd ^New  to  which  Raleigh's  men  ««•  J*««„*8°2^ St 
"^Sn  this  Uttle  island  to  which  «^«y  "^^^J^J^  ^J^toS 
BngUsh  home,  the  first  English  ^^P^'J^J'^^^^Z^STa' 
toeflrst  English  chUd  In  the  New  World.  Eariier  «°»»^  " 
SJ^ShadlLided  on  bleak  North  American  ^«w.  JSf'g^^ 
SS^i^^d^  the  Spanish  m^  and  had  «ptujed  J^uST^ 
fle^  in  many  western  ««^  f"*K.*^SStSS2t^iSfaSi  S 
with  coMtant  mujjlonlootod  Jf ^^•^^^gSSJe'SSS  S^rSI 

r^rNoS'caSr^tii?  SiS  ^!£j  ;?^1JSS 

to  bSidTho^tmthe  sou,  esteWtoh  a  ^^iir^^SJ^^SS 
SJlpower,  and  lay  tbe  foumtottonsofanojm-s  ej^ 
iMgMmtry  of  these  first  events,  historic  figures  "^  ■«*}?.r~*r* 
g^S2Bbeth;  Essex;  Amadas;  Bartowe:  ^-f^SSSTSiri?^ 
John  White,  his  daughter  Beanor,  "^^t^^^J^rSS*^'  iSSS 
men:  soldiers;  farmers;  me^ianl^:  •^^.^^^S^^.^^SSTtTtSS 
of  whom  empires  are  made.    We  ahall  have  giunpaes  "»  «^ 

woo^  3  iSSte^  and  Wanchese.  of  «^I°f»°--,<gf  i^^SSi 
SSd  de^togs  with  the  English  as  the  beglnnlr«  o*  «»  ^J?*^^ 
Suencel^lch  was  to  cut  ite  fronUer  lines  'S'^Jf^S' *^«»»£: 
^Ser  and  ways  of  the  American  PeoP^f-  ^JJ^^SS-^^nST 
Btory  of  the  Lost  Colony  are  overtones  of  legend,  "ajf^- ^^fSS 
and  the  deep  sUence  of  the  forest  unbroken  save  by  the  syllablee 

"^k  S^t  all  we  see  in  England,  towertag  •««•  t!J!J^^S2? 
centuries,  the  majestic  figure  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  «»«rtj«r.  sUtes- 
man.  historian,  poet,  soldier,  seaman  who  ^  J°t^,JS?  .""Vj^ 
promised  land  but  was  to  become  the  founder  <*  y^,^^°?f^ 
Bfewmk  a  personal  fortune  In  his  American  tmUmm,  «>«*>»»•  ^ 
Sroken  couJ^e  and  unfailing  faith  caught  the  tmagtoathm  of  tba 
I  ^lahpeopte  and  stlned  their  oofponrtawlllte  bund  the  •?««• 
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dominions.  The  failure  and  lessons  of  Tort  Raleigh  made  stralghter 
the  way  to  Jamestown  and  Plymouth  Reck.  Roanoke  Island,  upon 
which  Raleigh  stumMed,  became  Britain's  stepping  stone  to  empire. 
In  the  flrat  colony  planted  here  were  the  seeds  of  the  old  empire 
and  the  new  republic.  The  men,  women,  and  children  loet  on 
Roanoke  Island  rose  from  the  dead  all  the  way  from  Maine  to 
Florida.  Pacing  West  to  the  wilderness  with  axes,  muskets,  Bibles, 
and  chartered  llboty  in  their  hands  and  history,  they  crossed 
mountains,  rivers,  prairies,  plains,  deserts,  and  mountains  again  to 
another  sea.  They  cleared  forests,  tilled  the  earth,  exploited  its 
mines  and  resources,  built  churches,  schools,  roads,  canals,  railways, 
factories,  libraries,  hospitals,  cities,  and  States,  making  America 
to  the  pattern  of  their  haphazard  but  relentless  wills.  Looking 
toward  some  such  time  as  this  In  his  tinconscious  immortality, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  In  the  midst  of  his  failures  and  some  years 
before  there  was  to  fall  upon  his  neck  the  axe,  which,  he  Jested, 
was  a  sharp  medicine  that  would  cure  all  diseases,  said  simply, 
"I  shall  live  to  see  it  an  English  nation." 

In  his  q>lrlt  which  rose  above  fall\ire  and  depression,  the  sea- 
going, kindly  folk  of  Roanoke  Island  present  this  community  play 
commemorating  the  beginning  of  England  in  America  and  America 
In  the  world,  a  mxislcal  pageant-drama  telling  the  stirring  human 
story  of  how  a  handful  of  the  flsher  folk  of  Devon,  from  the  KngUsh 
Island  outpost  of  European  civilization,  made  Roanoke  Island  the 
first,  but  tragic,  outpost  of  Anglo- American  civilization.  The  peo- 
ple of  this  continent  now  move  to  Join  the  people  of  the  Island  in  a 
national  conunemoratlcm  of  this  long-neglected  shrine  of  otur 
American  civilization,  to  which  now  richly  contribute  all  the  races, 
religions,  and  cultures  of  the  w(X'ld. 

In  this  anniversary  year  the  people  of  America  hear  across  the 
continent  and  the  centuries  the  vetoes  of  Roanoke^  with  its  suffer- 
ings and  struggles,  frustration  and  hope;  the  voice  of  Virginia  Dare, 
In  whose  swaddling  clothes  were  wn^ped  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the 
first  Colony,  that  first  child  conceived  In  England  and  bom  in 
America,  symbol  of  the  old  home  and  the  generations  to  come;  the 
voice  Off  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  the  unconquorable  aspiration  of 
the  human  aplrlt  to  project  a  dream  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the 
hour. 

On  »>»1«  three  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of 
Virginia  Dare  we  hear  above  the  world's  tumult  tonight  the  voices 
of  Roanoke.  Raleigh,  and  Roosevelt,  himself  undaunted  by  un- 
charted seas,  a  dreamer  and  voyager  toward  a  new  world.  After 
stormy  years  he  has  brought  us  a&ore  to  the  frontiers  of  an  eco- 
nomic wilderness  for  whose  social  mastery  the  new  pioneers  blaze 
Intellectual  and  spiritual  trails  toward  the  America  of  their  dreams, 
dreams  as  old  as  Roanoke  and  as  young  as  jrouth  in  the  schools  and 
ooUcfes  who  bring  fresh  hope  to  the  American  scene.  In  his  coming 
we  celebrate  nationally  the  coming  of  the  first  Colony.  In  his  life 
pnH  leadership,  victorious  over  personal  calamity  and  national  de- 
pression, we  give  oxirselves  personally  and  nationally  to  the  ever- 
fresh  hopes  and  dreams  with  whkrh  came.  350  years  ago.  the  men 
and  mothers  of  Roanoke  to  bullcKa  new  and  fairer  world. 


Gasrlielmo  Marconi 


'   EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OP  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  16, 1937 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  17  I  introduced 
'Bsnm  Joint  Resolution  488.  authorizing  the  erection  of  a 
maaQrial  to  the  late  Ouglielmo  Marconi.  It  is  most  fitting 
that  this  worldly  figure — one  who  has  done  so  much  for 
safety  at  sea  and  for  the  world  at  large— to  be  honored  in 
the  city  of  Washington. 

Althougli  an  Italian  subject.  I  nevertheless  think  that  he 
was  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  upon  that  basis  I  feel  that 
the  American  people  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

There  is  now  being  formed  in  New  York  City  a  committee 
of  prcuninent  citizens,  headed  by  Oeneroso  Pope,  who  is  an 
outstanding  citizen  of  Italian  birth,  to  aid  in  the  bringing 
about  of  this  memorial. 

I  cannot  Illustrate  or  glorify  this  Italian  subject  better 

th^n  by  quoting  an  editorial  written  by  Oeneroso  Pope, 

which  appeared  in  the  n  Progresso  Italo-Americano  and 

Corriere  D^America  newspapers: 

[Ttmnslatlon  of  editorial  which  appeared  In  II  Progresso  Italo- 
Amerlcano  and  Corriere  D" America,  July  31,  1937] 

nuno'B  ICAOICIAN 

Italy  Is  in  mourning.  The  whole  world  la  In  mourning  due  to 
tbe  unexpected  death  of  MarconL 

Hie  most  luminous  genl\ia  of  the  last  50  years  has  gone  with 
lUm;  the  trans-Atlantlo  Ifaroonlan  radlotelegraphy  was  the  most 


beneficial  and  greatest  Invention  of  our  age  for  its  great  Im- 
portance to  humanity  In  general  and  to  the  world  of  navigation 
In  particular.  _^,  - 

We  speak  of  his  life  and  work  In  other  sections  of  our  news- 
paper Here  we  Just  want  to  reaffirm  the  immense  gratitude 
that  the  world  owes  to  the  famous  man  from  Bologna;  here  we 
lust  want  to  signify  the  seriousness  of  our  loss,  becaiise  at  63 
Marconi  wcjs  stUl  searching  for  new  useful  applications  In  the 
vast  field  of  radiology,  and  we  could  have  looked  forward  to  new 

wonders.  ^  ^  ^.    ^.    .  , 

It  is  comforting  to  think  that  his  coworkers  and  his  disciples— 
as  his  faithful  friend.  Lulgl  Soresl.  said  yesterday— will  be  able 
to  advance  and  continue  on  the  road  left  open  by  the  master 
In  the  study  of  the  micro  waves,  upon  which  Marconi  had  con- 
centrated diu^ng  the  last  few  years,  confident  of  success  due  to 
his  experiments  conducted  on  his  yacht  Elettra.  his  stiidlo  and 

floating  laboratory.  ,  t*  i.       i..  *  _ 

He  was  bom  and  raised  during  «  gray  period  of  ItaUan  history. 
Obliged  to  emigrate  in  order  to  find  supporters  for  his  first 
experiments,  Marconi  became,  at  the  end  of  1900,  the  Idol  of  the 
Italians,  who  were  immensely  proud  of  him.  n  Duce  had  made 
him  president  of  the  young  Academy  of  Italy,  which  acquired 
Instant  prestige  by  its  association  with  Marconian  glory.  He  was 
put  at  the  head  of  the  academy  for  scientific  research,  and  had 
given  stupendous  results  in  various  fields  in  the  last  few  years, 
with  a  great  deal  of  profit  for  national  economy. 

Pew,  like  Marconi,  felt  the  pride  of  the  Italian  national  char- 
acter and  the  charm  of  our  history  rich  In  dates  and  glorious 
names.  And  for  this  n  Duce,  whom  he  saw  as  an  energetic 
restorater,  had  him  as  an  active  and  enthusiastic  collaborator, 
until  the  last  day  of  his  Immatxu-e  end. 

December  14  of  every  year  we  will  remember  him  and  celebrate 
his  first  victory — December  14,  1901 — which  stupefied  the  world, 
especially  the  world  of  unbelievers,  who  until  the  night  before, 
had  scoffed  and  mocked  and  made  ironic  remarks  which  they 
later  were  ashamed  of.  After  his  death.  "Marconi  Day"  has  as- 
sumed more  significance.  That  of  the  gratitude  of  the  peoples, 
which  does  not  die  and  that  consecrates  to  eternity  the  glory  of 
those  who,  like  Ouglielmo  Marconi,  have  genially  and  usefully 
served  science  and  humanity  all  their  lives. 

Oenkboso  Popb. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  Congress  will  pass  this  resolution 
so  that  the  intent  and  purpose  may  be  carried  out,  with  no 
cost  to  the  Government,  as  a  tribute  of  the  many  fine  Ameri- 
cans who  are  willing  to  contribute,  and  who  are  contrib- 
uting moneys  for  the  perpetuation  of  his  memory. 


Address  by  Postmaster  General  Farley  in  Rhode 

Island 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  THEODORE  F.  GREEN 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  August  19  ilegislative  day  of  Monday,  Aug.  16) ,  1937 


ADDRESS  OP  HON.  JAMES  A.  FARLEY,  CHAIRMAN  OP  THE 
DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE.  AT  A  MEETING  OP 
THE  YOUNG  MEN'S  DEMOCRATIC  LEAGUE  OP  RnODB 
ISLAND  AT  ROCKY  POINT,  &.  L.  TO  BE  DELIVERED  ON 
AUGUST  29,  1937 


Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  an  address  to  be 
delivered  by  the  Postmaster  General,  Hon.  James  A.  Farley, 
in  Rhode  Island  on  August  29. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  hM  been  my  privilege  to  visit  Rhode 
Island  on  several  occasions  during  the  past  few  years,  but  I  can't 
recall  any  more  pleasant  occasion  than  the  one  we  are  attending 
here  today.  This  Is  truly  a  great  Democratic  gathering — great  not 
alone  In  slae  but  In  the  spirit  of  those  who  are  meeting  here  to 
proclaim  anew  their  faith  and  confidence  In  the  Democratic 
Party. 

The  State  of  Rhode  Island  has  always  been  friendly  soU  for  the 
growth  of  principles  and  policies  intended  to  promote  the  Ideals  of 
popular  government.  From  the  time  of  its  earliest  beginnings, 
and  long  before  such  Ideas  were  accepted  in  the  rest  of  the  world, 
this  State  was  a  happy  haven  for  men  and  women  who  suffered 
persecution  elsewhere  because  their  views  and  opinions  were  dls- 
tastefxil  to  the  ruling  powers.  In  the  years  since  then.  It  Is  a  fact 
that  Rhode  Island  has  never  departed  frcou  the  high  standards  of 
Its  colonial  days. 
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K  Is  only  natural  that  a  State  with  such  a  history  would  be 
vitally  concerned  over  the  present-day  effort  to  make  government 
rteponaive  to  the  conditions  which  exist  In  twentleth-centtiry 
America.  The  world  has  seen  amazing  changes  from,  those  far-off 
pioneering  days  when  the  hardy  colonials  asked  nothing  more 
Siiua  an  opportvmlty  to  wrest  a  living  from  the  soU,  and  the  right 
to  rule  their  own  lives  and  to  wcMrship  God  according  to  their  own 
oonacienoe. 

Life  today  is  not  as  sln4>le  as  It  was  then,  and  consequently, 
as  the  business  of  living  has  become  more  complex,  so,  too.  has  the 
bTislness  of  government.  It  Is  easy  enoxigh  to  say  that  If  the  Gov- 
ernment would  only  keep  hands  off  the  Nation  would  flourish  and 
TttOBpet.  but  you  and  I  know  that  It  isnt  so.  The  one  great  task 
5  government  today  Is  Just  the  same  as  It  always  has  been— and 
that  Is  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  majority  against  the  encroach- 
ments and  tyrannies  of  those  who  seek  to  advance  their  own  inter- 
ests at  the  expense  of  their  neighbors. 

A  continuous  struggle  has  been  waged  during  the  past  6  years 
by  the  administration  at  Washington  to  restore  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic balance  and  to  break  the  stranglehold  which  powerful  com- 
bines of  wealth  had  fastened  upon  the  Nation's  commercial  and 
eccmomlc  life.  The  Roosevelt  administration  has  sponsored  agri- 
cultural bills  to  protect  the  farmers  against  exploiters  and  q)ecula- 
tors.  and  It  has  tried  In  every  reasonable  way  to  promote  security 
of  employment  and  decent  wage  standards  for  working  men  and 
women.  In  keeping  with  the  same  policy  the  administration  has 
also  fathered  a  Federal  housing  program  which  should  prove  a  tre- 
mendous aid  In  eliminating  that  hated  eyesore  of  modem  society — 
the  dty  slum. 

The  objectives  of  the  program  which  I  have  Just  enumerated 
should  receive  the  wholehearted  endorsement  of  every  citizen 
of  good  Intent  beneath  the  flag.  The  Nation  should  thrill  at 
the  sight  of  a  President  who  has  courageously  set  about  the 
task  of  abolishing  those  subncamal  conditions  of  wages,  employ- 
ment, and  housing  which  constitute  a  black  page  In  the  history 
of  Industrial  life.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  overwhelming 
maJcM-lty  of  our  fellow'citizens  are  enthusiastically  behind  the 
Chief  Executive  and  anxious  for  the   success   of  his  program. 

But  I  do  not  close  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  powerful  minority 
groups  are  opposing  his  program  with  uncompromising  bitter- 
ness. You  know  the  Identity  of  those  groups,  and  you  know 
also  that  they  always  oppose  any  legislation  designed  to  Im- 
prove the  lot  of  the  worklngman.  They  vent  their  anger  upon 
the  President,  but  what  really  angers  them  Is  the  fact  that  for 
the  first  time  the  average  man  and  woman  Is  being  given  a 
voice  in  the  conduct  of  government.  They  talk  a  lot  about 
the  Constitution,  but  did  you  ever  notice  that  they  never  be- 
come concerned  about  the  Constitutioln  untU  something  Is  being 
done  to  help  the  workers  and  the  toilers? 

The  fact  Is  that  democracy  is  stronger  today  In  this  land  than 
it  ever  was  before,  because  government  has  again  been  restored 
to  the  hands  of  the  majority. 

You  will  remember  that  only  6  years  ago  millions  of  Americans, 
depressed  by  the  apparent  Incapacity  of  our  Government  to  grap- 
ple with  the  crisis  that  threatened  o\ir  civilization  were  despair- 
ing ot  democratic  Institutions;  but  today  not  only  In  America, 
but  throughout  the  world,  millions  are  rejoicing  In  the  vindica- 
tion of  democracy,  Justified  by  the  brilliant  constructive  achieve- 
ments of  the  Roosevelt  administration. 

Show  me  a  man  any  place  In  the  world  today  who  truly  be- 
lieves In  democracy,  In  liberty.  In  liberalism,  and  In  human 
rights,  and  I  wiU  show  you  a  man  who  Is  standing  at  salute  be- 
fore the  great  President  of  the  United  States. 

And  yet  In  1931  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  the  machinery 
<rf  democracy.  The  trouble  was  that  too  many  parts  of  It  had 
been  permitted  to  rast  In  disuse,  and  too  many  parts  of  tt  bad 
not  been  cleaned  in  years. 

It  was  not  democracy  that  was  at  fault:  It  was  the  operators 
of  the  machinery.  Democracy  had  not  failed  the  people,  but  the 
mechanicians  had  betrayed  democracy. 

Fy)r  many  jetae  democratic  Institutions  were  being  wrecked  by 
the  blimders  of  those  In  authority— and  they  were  being  wrecked 
before  our  very  eyes. 

And  so.  as  you  recall,  6  years  ago  the  atmoq>here  reeked  wlta 
skepticism  regarding  the  future  of  our  American  Institutions. 
The  greatest  of  the  financiers  were  frankly  In  despair  and  were 
preparing  for  the  collapse  of  the  capitalistic  system.  The  greatest 
of  the  Industrialists  were  wondering  what  other  form  of  govern- 
ment might  save  the  economic  structure  of  the  state. 

If  the  financiers  and  the  great  Industrial  lets  had  lost  faith  In  the 
capacity  of  democratic  Institutions,  what  was  the  feeling  d  the 

For  years  they  had  seen  privilege  tightening  its  strangle  hold  on 

opportunity.  ^    ^,       ,     *». 

They  saw  wealth  with  Increasing  velocity  concentrating  In  the 
bands  of  a  favored  few  with  the  seeming  inevltablUty  of  the  law  of 
gravitation.  _,  ,„, 

They  heard  the  hammer  of  auctioneers  knocking  down  mimons 
of  farm  homesteads  and  the  farmers  caught  In  the  grip  of  a  STBtem 
they  could  not  master,  being  reduced  to  the  status  at  Old  World 
serfdom. 

They  saw  the  workers  In  factory,  foundry,  and  mine  threatened 
anew  with  the  loss  of  their  right  to  collective  bargaining,  and  of 
all  the  rights  they  had  won  through  generations  of  the  battling 
of  their  organizations. 

They  saw  banking  Institutions  being  converted  Into  mere  houses 
of  convenience  for  speculative  gambling  on  the  market  and  refus- 
ing their  obligations  to  legitimate  bualneaa  enteiprlM. 


They  saw  organised  society  ignoring  Its  obligations  to  humanity, 
with  men.  who  had  toiled  at  forge  and  spindle  through  aU  their 
lives,  being  turned  out  In  old  age  to  starve  without  •  pension; 
with  the  workers  t<»tured  from  month  to  month  with  the  possl* 
bility  of  unemployment  and  with  nothing  done  to  offer  them 

security.  

They  saw  these  things,  and  6  years  ago  mlllicms  (tf  tbem  wer* 

nying:  "So  this  Is  the  fruit  of  democracy!"       

Because  democracy  was  not  living  up  to  the  promises  of  Insin* 
care  leaders  wjio  were  rendering  mere  lip  service  to  the  principle, 
millions  of  the  masses  in  town  and  country  were  cMKduding  that 
democracy  did  not  work  becavise  democracy  was  unworkable^ 

Never  in  oiu*  history  has  our  coiuitry  been  so  near  the  vcfge  of 
rev<dutlon  as  on  the  day  that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  took  the  oath 
of  ofllce  in  the  spring  of  1933. 

Now.  there  are  two  kinds  of  revolutlMiB,  One  Is  settled  by  vio- 
lence, and  one  by  reason.  One  Is  determined  by  bullets,  and  tbm 
other  by  baUots.  And  up  to  now  all  our  revolutions  have  been 
waged  and  won  within  our  governmental  plan  azMl  in  a  democratlo 
way.  That  was  the  kind  of  revoluticm  that  Jefferson  carried  oa 
and  won  In  1800,  and  that  was  the  kind  that  Jackson  carried  on 
and  won  In  1832. 

Now,  Thomas  Jefferson  once  said  that  It  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
have  a  revolution  in  every  generation.  And  what  did  he  meant 
He  merely  meant  that  because  conditions  change,  the  mechanisai 
of  government  mtist  be  readjusted  from  time  to  time  to  meet  th« 
new  condition,  and  he  meant  that  every  generation  would  do  well 
to  take  an  Inventory  of  the  iBjpeeB  and  the  bltmders  of  its  prede- 
cessors and  correct  them  peacefuUy  and  In  a  democratic  way. 

Well,  we  have  been  accumulating  blimders  for  several  genera- 
tions until  they  affected  every  phase  of  our  social,  economic,  and 
political  life.  Tliese  blimders  were  not  unavoidable.  They  served 
the  momentary  greed  of  powerful  elements:  and  because  these 
elements  were  powerful,  they  refused  to  admit  the  blunders  but 
continued  to  prate  about  the  glories  of  democracy  and  the  bless- 
ings of  robust  Individualism.  ^^ 

And  then  the  elements  that  were  profiting  on  these  Injustloes 
presented  a  soUd  front  against  the  destruction  of  any  one  of  them. 
They  formed  a  holding  company  for  the  continued  exploitation  of 
the  public. 

If  the  people  had  been  beteayed  by  those  they  trusted  wlui 
poUUcal  power,  the  abuses  that  cried  to  heaven  for  reform  would 
have  been  removed  gradually,  one  by  one. 

Prom  early  manhood  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  animated  by  a  pas- 
sionate sense  of  public  service;  had  meditated  on  this  problem  of 
the  perils  to  American  Institutions,  to  American  Ideals,  and  Amer- 
ican democracy.  He  knew  that  we  had  delayed  so  long  the  cor- 
rection of  abuses  that  piecemeal  reforms  would  no  longer  serve. 
And  when  the  crash  came  in  1929,  threatening  the  complete  de- 
struction of  our  economic,  social,  and  ptdltlcal  systems,  he  knew 
there  could  be  no  salvation  for  any  one  of  them  without  sweeping 
reforms  reaching  Into  every  phase  of  our  national  Ufe. 

Do  you  remember  the  great  speech  he  made  during  his  campaign 
of  1933.  when  he  said  that  evUs  had  so  permeated  our  entire  life 
that  reforms  in  every  phase  ai  our  national  wctetwaoe  alone  would 
serve  to  save  us;  that  farming,  banking,  Industry,  commerce  were 
so  bound  in  a  common  fate  by  our  coii4}lex  civilisation  that  to 
touch  one  without  reference  to  the  other  would  work  mischief; 
and  that  all  reforms  must  be  made  from  a  conmion  blueprint 
conceived  for  the  ultimate  good  of  every  industry  and  class? 

The  signiflcance  of  that  declaration  of  faith  was  not  fully  tp^ 
I»eclated  by  the  press  or  public  at  the  time,  and  so  much  has 
happened  since  that  it  may  have  been  forgotten  now.  But  X  ven- 
ture the  prediction  that  that  speech  will  become  one  of  the  great 
source  documents  In  the  history  of  our  times. 

No  one  could  have  foreseen  the  ftiU  Import  of  that  speech  with- 
out foreseeing  the  bitter  battles  he  has  waged  and  the  scurrilous 
abuse  that  the  beneficiaries  of  privilege  would  heap  upon  him.  for 
that  speech  was  the  preface  of  the  revolution  by  ballot  througlk 
which  we  are  passing  now. 

And  when  he  took  ofllce  be  had  his  mind  made  up.  It  did  not 
Just  h^^>en  that  everyone  at  first  agreed  that  every  move  be  made 
was  wise.  It  had  been  carefully  thought  oat.  Tbe  times  de- 
manded instant,  drastic,  unpteoedented  action— hut  he  had  not 
made  the  times.  The  times  had  been  made  by  the  almost  criminal 
inertia  and  neglect  of  three  Republican  administrations.  It  was 
absolute  necessity,  not  preference,  that  forced  him  to  apply  whip 
and  spvir  and  push  forward  with  the  most  tremendous  and  far- 
reaching  program  that  ever  had  emanated  from  Bxecutive  authority 
In  the  Nation's  hisUxy.  Because  the  years  of  neglect  <»  the  part 
of  leaders  who  had  failed  to  act  had  brought  the  Nation  to  the 
verge  of  ruin,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  fighting  against  time  to 
restore  the  people's  confidence  In  democratic  institutions — fighting 
against  time  to  save  the  Nation  from  collapse. 

And  yet  we  heard  the  complaint  that  Roosevtft  has  moved  too 
rapidly  and  that  he  has  undertaken  too  much. 

There  are  two  types  that  have  been  alarmed  by  the  th<xx>ugh- 
ness  and  rapidity  of  his  action.  One  Is  that  which  resents  the 
withdrawal  of  Its  special  privilege  to  exploit  the  Nation  under  the 
piotectton  of  the  law.  The  other  is  the  timid  and  the  ultraoon- 
servative  who  shudder  at  any  chaiige. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  grievance  of  the  first  type,  but  tt 
Is  dU&cult  to  understand  the  continued  oi^Kisltlan  of. the  second. 
Because  even  the  timid  and  the  ultrac<»s«-rative  should  be 
impressed  by  the  advance  of  prosperity  and  the  revival  of  confi- 
dence under  the  policies  we  are  now  pursuing. 

It  would  be  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  notable  achievements 
of  the  first  administration  of  Franklin  D.  Boosevett.    Most  of  these 
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great  reforms  have  been  impressed  Indelibly  on  the  memory  of  the 
people  by  the  bitterness  of  the  battle  that  we  had  to  wage  against 
the  forces  of  reaction.  ^     „  ^^  ^ 

But  long  as  is  the  list  and  great  as  Is  the  record,  all  that  we 
have  now  achiered  inevitably  is  lost  unless  we  press  forward  to 
the  completion  of  the  task  on  which  Roosevelt  set  out  4  years  ago. 

We  have  reached  the  stage  where  we  cannot  stand  still;  we  go 
forward  or  we  go  badcward.  There  is  not  one  general  feature  of 
the  comprehensive  plan  of  Roosevelt  that  is  not  essential  to  the 
whole.  And  having,  with  bitter  lighting,  advanced  to  within  sight 
of  the  last  defenses  of  the  antisocial  fwces  that  were  imdermining 
democratic  institutions,  we  move  forward  to  the  talcing  of  the  last 
defenses  of  the  enemy,  armed  and  munitioned  with  the  most  over- 
whelming mandate  of  the  people  in  the  history  of  the  Republic. 

Many  battles  have  been  won,  but  the  victory  is  not  yet  complete. 
Though  the  Liberty  League  has  abandoned  its  fortress,  its  sponsors, 
scattering  like  guerillas  to  the  hills,  are  busy  with  their  sniping. 

Let  us  make  up  our  minds  that  as  long  as  President  Roosevelt 
pushes  forward  relentlessly  in  the  supreme  struggle  to  protect  the 
worklngman,  the  farmer,  and  the  businessman  against  economic 
Insecurity  he  will  be  ruthlessly  assailed  by  the  same  elements  that 
have  always  opposed  him. 

His  foes  «^'W"pi««"  that  some  of  the  President's  measures  will 
prevent  the  return  of  the  "good  old  days."  That,  at  any  rate,  is 
the  purpose  of  them.  The  "good  old  days"  of  privilege,  mounted 
and  with  whip  and  spur,  the  "good  old  days"  of  the  economic  ex- 
ploitation of  the  people  \mder  the  protection  of  the  police,  the 
"good  old  days"  of  swollen  fortunes  and  starving  children,  the 
"good  old  days"  of  famine  in  the  midst  of  granaries  groaning  with 
grain,  the  "good  old  days"  of  rotten  securities  and  no  protection 
against  their  sale — ^these  "good  old  days"  passed  to  the  blackest 
pages  of  t^rn0,rtt-».n  hlstory  in  the  blackest  p«nlc  that  we  have  ever 

known. 

They  who  look  forward  to  a  return  to  the  same  social  and  eco- 
nomic system  that  collapsed  of  its  own  rottenness  in  October  1929 
are  llvlzig  in  a  fool's  paradise.  The  world  has  turned  a  page  In  the 
human  story.  Tlie  entire  wortd  Is  entering  on  a  new  phase.  In 
many  nations  no  semblance  of  the  old  remains;  in  our  own  land 
.some  features  of  the  cdd  life  are  forever  gone:  but  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Roosevelt  we  pn^pose  to  hold  on  to  all  the  old  that  was 
good  by  ending  all  the  old  that  was  bad. 

Thus  "^'*  thus  only  can  we  preserve  our  constitutional  Govern- 
ment. 

Thus  and  thus  only  can  human  rights  be  preserved. 

ThoM  and  thus  only  can  democratic  liberties  be  maintained. 

No  one  President  before  has  ever  been  confronted  with  as  many 
and  as  great  and  as  dangerous  proUems  as  those  that  Roosevelt 
faced  4  years  ago.    And  everycme  knows  that. 

And  no  President  ever  has  faced  his  problems  with  greater  cour- 
age, foresight,  and  clearer  vision  than  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

No  President  ever  found  us  so  deep  in  the  dark  valley  of  despair; 
and  none  ever  has  raised  us  so  qieedlly  and  to  the  heights  of  confi- 
dence and  hopt  again. 

One  might  suppose  In  the  light  of  the  tmdlsputed  record  that 
howevw  much  some  might  disapprove  of  some  feature  of  his 
measures,  his  services  to  the  Natlcm,  in  the  darkest  hour  it  has  ever 
known,  might  protect  him  against  the  scurrility  of  the  gutter — 
but  It  has  not. 

But  then  that  is  not  surjnlslng  to  one  who  reads  his  history; 
tor  I  challenge  you  to  name  a  imlitlcal  leader  from  Jefferson  to 
Roosevelt  who  served  the  commonweal  and  battled  for  the  aver- 
age man  who  has  not  been  subjected  to  the  insane  hatred  of  those 
whose  privilege  to  exploit  the  people  has  been  taken  away. 

Frustrated  greed  carries  more  poison  in  its  sack  than  any  serpent 
that  crawls  upon  the  gronmd. 

But  our^great  leader  Is  loved  by  millions  of  his  fellow  cotintry- 
men  because  he  holds  sloft  the  banner  of  Justice  and  fair-dealing 
for  all.  With  the  mandate  of  46  of  the  48  States  of  the  Union 
In  his  hand,  he  will  light  the  battle  and  will  keep  the  faith  with- 
out the  compromising  of  a  single  pledge. 


Low  Wagts  and  Long  Hoars  in  the  Railroad  Indus- 
try—Black-Connery  Bill  Should  Be  Enacted 
Now 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  J.  SCHNEIDER 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  20, 1937 

SCHNEIDER  of  WlBCODSin.  Ux.  Speaker,  during  the 
jcrint  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
hor  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Labor  of  the  House 
on  the  Bladc-Connery  bin.  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  nflt^1**^*«^^  twiwitniim  wages  and  maTimum  hours,  some  very 
Illuminating  figures  were  presented  on  the  extent  of  low 

and  kmg  boors  in  the  railroad  industry.    The  statis- 


tics were  taken  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  the  Federal  Coordinator  of  Railroads.  They  were  pre- 
sented at  the  joint  hearings  by  Mr.  L.  E.  Keller,  an  official 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employees, 
whose  statement  appears  on  page  1149  of  the  joint  hearings. 

The  testimony  presented  at  the  hearings  shows  that  some 
men  receive  wages  below  15  cents  an  hour.  These  are 
maintenance-of-way  and  other  employees  who  do  not  come 
imder  the  provisions  of  the  Hours  of  Service  Act  applying 
to  other  railroad  employees.  In  the  case  of  some  small 
railroads,  trackmen  are  paid  as  little  as  10  cents  an  hour, 
or  $1  a  day  for  a  10-hour  day.  Such  wages  and  hours  are 
indefensible. 

•nie  conditions  with  respect  to  irregularity  of  employment 
are  outrageous.  In  swne  cases  regular  section  men  are  em- 
ployed only  2,  3.  and  4  days  a  week.  They  do  not  know  from 
one  day  to  another  whether  or  not  they  will  have  a  job  or 
how  much  work  they  will  be  asked  to  do.  Yet  the  railroads 
which  employ  the  regular  men  on  ( such  an  irregular  basis 
often  hire  extra  or  seasonal  forces  and  work  them  10  hours 
a  day  and  7  days  a  week. 

These  low  wages  and  long  hours  furnish  a  dark  picture 
of  conditions  pertaining  to  workers  in  the  lower-wage  groups 
of  the  railroad  industry. 

Raih^ad  workers  who  come  under  the  Hours  of  Service 
Act,  which  embraces  employees  actually  and  directly  en- 
gaged in  connection  with  the  movement  of  trains,  are  ex- 
empt fnan  the  Black-Connery  bill.  However,  all  other  rail- 
road employees  are  covered  by  the  bill. 

At  the  hearings  on  the  bill  a  detailed  statement  was  sub- 
mitted showing  the  low  wages  existing  in  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  railroads.  Included  in  this  statement  is  information 
as  to  the  Tyinimum  and  maximum  wages  paid  to  section  and 
extra  gang  men  on  98  railroads  located  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

Minimum  and  maximum  rates  of  pay  for  section  and  extra  gang 
men  and  hours  of  work  per  week 
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Boston  &  Albany 

Burlington - 

Carolina  4  Northwestern „ 

Centnl  of  Georgia ~.~.. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio 

Central  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey 

Chicago  A  niinois  Midland 

Chicago  k  Northwestern ^ 

Chicago  &  Western  Indiana 

Chicago  Oreat  Western 

Chicago,  Indianapolis  ti  LouisTille.... 

Chicago,    Milwaukee,    St.    Paul   & 
Padfle. 

Chicago  River  A  Indiana 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  dull. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  A  Padfle 


Class 


Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  & 
Omaha. 


Chicago  South  Shore  &  South  Bend.. 


Section  men 

Extra  pantrmen.- 

Section  men 

Extra  Kanffmen.. 

Section  men 

Extra  Kangmen.. 

Section  men 

Extra  gangraen.- 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen.- 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen.. 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen.. 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen.. 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen.. 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen.. 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen.^ 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen.. 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen.. 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen— 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen.. 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen- 
Section  men.. 


Days 

per 

week 


>40 

150 

6 

« 

6 


Rates  of  pay 


Mini- 
mum 


CeiU$ 
25 
25 
35H 
(•) 
26 


Extra  gangmen- 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen. 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen. 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen. 
Section  men 


■  Hooa. 


Extra  gangmen.. 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen.. 


6-e 

5 
6 
5 
4-6 
4^ 
« 
6 
ft 
8 
« 
8 
8 
6 
8 
6 
6 

6 
ft 
6 

5-8 
6 

Ml 
8 
6 

8 
8 
8 


$L70 
$L70 

48 

48 

40 

40 

33H 

22H 

20 


Maxi- 
mum 


Cent* 
36 
35 
40 

(») 

28 


2m 

21M 


44 
44 

38 

22M 

23 


21 

21 

35 

39 

40 

40 

3« 

35 

37 

30 

40 

40 

36 

32H 

39 

39 

90 

30 
41 
41 

27 

27 
27 
37 

30 
40 
40 


27 
25 
40 
40 
43 
43 


41 

30 
40 
40 
38 


30 
44 
44 

38 
27  83 
38 
38 
41 

10 
42 
40 


Minimum  and  maximum  rates  of  pay  for  section  and  extra  gang 
men  and  hours  of  work  per  voeek — Oontinued 


Boad 


New  Orleans  tt  Texas 


Cincinnati, 
Padfle. 


Cleveland,  Cindnnati.  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis. 

C.  &  8.  (see  p.  9) • 

Clinchfleld 


Claas 


Cdumboa  A  Oreenville ..^.._.. 

Danrille  A  Western 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  A  Western — 

D.  A  S.  L.  ^ee  p.  9) 

D.  A  R.  Q.  W.  (see  p.  9). 

Duluth,  South  Shore  A  Atlantic 


Section  men 

Extra  gangmen.. 
Section  men 


Days 

per 

week 


Extra  gangmen.. 


140 

>60 
6 


Rates  of  pay 


Mini- 
mum 


Centa 
36 

25 

38 


Elgin,  Joliet  A  Eastern 

Eria 


Florida  East  Coast.... 
F.  W.  A  D.  C.  (sea  p. 
Great  Northern. 


9).. 


a«orgia,  Southern  A  Fkvida 

Oreen  Bay  A  Western 

Gulf  A  Ship  Island 

Gulf  Coast  Lines — ...^ 

Golf,  Mobile  A  Nortbam 


Section  men 

Extra  gangmen.. 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen.. 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen.. 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen.. 


Section  men 
Extra  gangmen.. 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen. 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen. 

Bection  men 

Extra  gangmen.. 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen.. 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen.. 

Section  men 

Extr.)  gangmen.. 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen.. 
Section  men . . . 
Extra  gangmen.. 
Section  men 
Extra  gangmen.. 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmea. 


High  Point,  Randleman,  Asheboro  A 
Southern.  ,  ^,    ,, 

Houston  Belt  A  Terminal fcection  men 

Extra  gangmen.. 

Illinois  Central 


International-Great  Northern. 

Illinois  Terminal 

Indian  Harbor  Batt 

Loulsrille  A  Nashville 

Maine  Central 

Michigan  Central 

Minneapolis  A  St.  Louis 


Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  A  Sault  Ste. 

Marie. 
Minnesota  Transfer 

MisBOori-HIinois. 

Missoori-Kanaas-Texas. 

Minouri-PBclfie  Unes... 

Missoorl  Padfle  Southern  Lines: 
Gulf  Coast  Unas,  I-ON,  S.  A.  U. 
AG. 

Mobile  A  Ohio 


NashTille,  Chattanooga  A  St.  Louis.. 
New  Orleans  *  Northeastern 


New  Tork  CentraL 


New  Orleans  Terminal 

New  York,  New  Haren  A  Hartford. 

Norfolk  A  Western... 

Norfolk  Southern 


-Northern  Alabama 


Northern  Pacific. 


Oregon,  Caiilbmia  A  Eastern... 

Nickel  Plate 

PooDsylvania. 


*Rate  on  territory  where  employed. 


Pittsburgh  A  Lake  Erie. 
Pittsburgh  A  Sbawmat — 

I  HOUM. 


Section  men 

Exlra  gatigmen.. 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen.. 

Section  men 

Extra  ganemen.. 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen.. 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen.. 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen.. 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen.. 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen.. 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen.. 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen.. 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen. 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen. 
Section  men — 
Extra  gangmen_ 
Section  men 
Extra  gangmen- 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen.. 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen.. 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen- 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen.. 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen.. 
Section  men 
Extra  gangmen— 
Section  men. 
Extra  gangmen  . 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen. 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen.. 

Section  men 

£xt-a  gangmen., 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen- 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen.. 

fleetun  men 

Extra  gangmen— 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen— 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen. 


6 
6 
8 
0 
T 
T 
6-8 
6 
6 
8 
6 
5 
8 
6 
6 
6 
6 
8 
8 
8 
5 


28 


Minimum  and  maximum  rate*  of  pay  for  tectltm  and  extra  gan§ 
men  and  hours  of  work  per  voeek — Oontinued 


Maxi- 
mum 


Centt 
35 

85 
41 

S3 


23 

23 
25 

'46" 
40 


32 


40 
40 
35 
35 
20 
20 
37 
35 
22 
22 

30K 

41 

23 

23 

25 

174 

M 

25 

25 


&-6 
6 
8 
8 

6 


28 


6 

5 

6-8 

6-« 

6 
6 
6 
6 
8 
8 
8 
6 
8 


8 
6 

148 
148 
8 
8 
« 
8 

8 

8 

4-8 

8 
5 

6 
6 

5 
6 
• 
6 
6 
6 
6 
8 
8 
6 
6 
8 
• 
8 

j- 

6 
6 
8 


25 

25 
25 

17J41 


41 

41 
28 
27 
37 
87 
41 
41 
36 
36 
S3 


40 


S 


82 

tM 
26 

28 
16 
17HI 

88 
17H 

24 

28 

30M 

28 

25 

27 

41 

41 

25 

37 

40 

40 

37 

S7 

19 

19 

23 

23 

86 

S6 

40 

"40" 
40 
84 
84 

8 

40 


26 

25 

26 

■46' 
40 


40 
S2 
40 
40 
40 
40 
20 
20 
41 
35 
27 
27 


23 
23 

284 

17W 

26 

25 

26 


28 


38 

38 

284 

17h 

36 


44 
44 

39 
38 
41 
41 
48 
44 
40 
86 
41 
<8 
41 


S2 
23H 

40 
40 

89 


17K 

r 
37 
siH 

38 


44 
44 


40 
40 
40 
40 
21-22 


42 
SO 
41 
89 
41 

'46' 
40 

a 
43 


S 


Road 


Claas 


Portland  Terminal 

Pittsborgh  A  West  Virginia 

Rutland 

San  Antonio,  Uvalde  A  Gulf 

St.  Louis-San  Ftancisoo 

Seaboard  Air  Una 

Pere  Marquette -~- 

Port  Terminal  of  Houston 

St.  Louis  Southwestern 

Southern  Railway .— 

Southern  Pacific  (Atlantic  lines) 

Spokane.  Coeor  d'Alene  A  Palooae... 

Spokane,  Portland  A  Seattle 

State  University 

TeiineMee  Central 

Tenneesee  Railroad i 

Terminal  R.  R.  Assodation  of  St. 

Loais. 
Texas  A  Padfle 


Days 

week 


Unt<m  Pacific ~ 

Wabash 

Wheeling  A  Lake  Erie 

Wichita  Valley 

Yadkin 

Yaaoo  A  Missinippi  VaUey 

Cokxado  A  Sontbem « 

Denver  A  Rio  Grande  Western. 
Denver  A  Salt  Lake 


Fort  Worth  A  Denver  City 


Section  men — 
Extra  gangmen- 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmeu- 

Section  mea 

Extra  gangmen- 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen.. 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen— 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen.. 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen. 
Section  men — 
Section  men — 
Extra  gangmen.. 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen.. 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen.. 

Section  men 

Extr*  gangmen.. 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen— 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen.. 

Secwion  men 

Extra  gangmen.. 

Section  men 

Exira  gangmen.. 

Section  men 

ExU a  gangmen.. 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen.. 

Section  men 

Exlra  gmngmen.. 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmeo— 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen.. 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen.. 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen. 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen. 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen.. 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen.. 

Sedion  men 

Extra  gangmen— 

Section  men 

Extra  gangmen. 


4-8 


Rates  of  pay 


Mlni- 

mnin 


Ce»U 

37 
37 
40 


88-40 
40 
30H 
38,4 
36 

VH 

38 


Maxi- 
mum 


C€mt$ 
41 
41 
46 


8 

6 
2-3-4-8 
a-3-i-6 


88 

38 

27« 

29 

32 

33 

23 

25 

26 

89 

33 

37 

35 

28 


29 
28 


39 

39 

27Ki 

31 

85 

36 

37 

87 

44 

44 

3S 

28 

25 

"m" 

25 

36 

35 

35 

26 

30 

35 

38' 

38 


43-45 
43 

89^ 

36 
22 
36 
45 

40 

275i 

89 

S3 
42 
30 
39 

39 
SO 
86 
41 
41 
26 


31 

28 

26 

25 

41 

41 

31 

SI 

88 

38 

46 

46 

44 

44 

80^ 

SOVi 

36 


38 
36 
36 
35 
26 
30 
25 


Chicaoo,  June  8, 19S7. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Black-Connery  bill  in  all  probability  will 
not  be  enacted  at  this  session.  A  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Rules  Committee  refuse  to  permit  it  to  come  before  the 
House.  Its  failure  at  this  session  will  not  preclude  its  being 
one  of  the  first  orders  of  business  in  the  next  session.  TUs 
bill  provides  for  relief  of  the  imderprivileged  workers  of 
America.  It  aims  to  lift  theh:  wages  and  reduce  their  hours 
by  a  practical  method  through  administration  by  a  board  au- 
thorised to  be  appointed  by  the  President.  It  also  carries  a 
provision  for  the  abolition  of  child  labor.  The  bm  diould  be 
enacted  at  this  session.   I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  it. 


•  About  the  same  as  New  York  C«tsd. 


Dairj  Prodncer  CooperatiTes 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  KOPPLEMANN 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  IS,  1937 

lir.  KOPPLEliANN.  liCr.  Speaker,  in  the  fan  of  1934 
the  Federal  Ttade  Commission,  acting  under  congresdonal 
authority  as  was  provided  in  a  concurrent  reflolutlon  spon- 
aoced  by  me,  began  tts  investigation  into  the  dalzy  industry. 


p 
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The  investigation  covered  the  important  mllksheds  of  the 
Natton.  Tlie  FMeral  Trade  Commission  performed  its  task 
thoroughly  and  impartially.  It  procured  for  Congress  a 
picture  of  the  national  dairy  situation.  Tlieir  findings  con- 
firmed the  conditions  which  gave  rise  to  the  demand  for 
the  investigation.  Several  recommendations  were  proposed 
for  remedial  legislation. 

After  a  thorough  study  of  these  recommendations,  which 
study  was  made  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Federal  Ttade  Commission,  I  offered  to 
Congress  my  bill.  H.  R.  8311,  which  authorizes  cooperative 
associations  of  produors  of  milk  and  milk  products  to  or- 
ganize and  become  members  of  milk  producers'  bargaining 
agencies  for  the  more  effective  marketing  of  their  products. 
as  well  as  for  other  purposes.  I  invite  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  the  Congress  to  the  Trade  Commission's 
Investigation  report  and  my  bill.  In  one  way  or  another 
Tniik  and  its  products  affect  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  Nation. 

My  Interest  In  agricultural  problems  has  always  been  very 
keen,  both  because  of  the  agricultural  importance  of  the  dis- 
trict I  represent  and  because  I  fully  recognize  that  agriculture 
and  Industry  complement  each  other  in  the  American  eco- 
nomic sphere,  that  unless  those  who  are  dependent  upon  agri- 
culture for  a  living  are  prosperous  those  dependent  upon  in- 
dustry caxmot  be  prosperous,  that  problems  and  difficulties 
which  obstruct  our  agricultural  progress  are  boimd  to  make 
their  Influence  felt  upon  industry  and  industry's  employees. 

The  history  of  the  sorry  plight  of  the  farmers,  which 
brought  about  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  investigation. 
Is  well  remembered.  The  abuses,  the  violation  of  ethical  deal- 
ings, all  resulting  in  the  suppression  of  the  littie  dairy  farmer, 
are  well  known.  The  Commission's  probe  has  had  a  somewhat 
remedial  effect  already.  The  guUty  ones,  realizing  that  the 
fMeral  Government  is  watching  them,  have  made  some  effort 
to  play  fair  with  the  milk  producers,  but  this  effort  is  not 
nearly  sufficient  In  extent,  nor  can  we  depend  upon  its 
permanency. 

ibe  continued  cooperation  and  protection  of  the  Federal 
Ckyvemment  is  necessary  for  the  stabilization  of  the  dairy 
industry  and  for  the  protection  of  the  dairy  farmers  against 
the  few  dairy  comldnes  which  have  obtained  control  over  the 
dairy  Industry. 

As  I  said  before,  the  bill  I  have  introduced  is  the  result  of 
the  Fe&enl  Ttade  Commission's  investigatlmi.  which  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  more  than  2  years.  It  is  the  result  of 
constant  study  since  the  ^deral  Trade  Commission  submitted 
its  report  to  Congress  of  conferences  with  dairy  producers. 

in  seme  States,  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  milk-control 
board  and  by  the  dairy  c«nmissloners  for  State  action.  In 
New  York  State  the  assemUy  passed  an  act  known  as  the 
Rogers-Allen  law.  Tbia  law,  written  and  passed  after  the 
IMeral  Trade  Commission  had  completed  its  milk  investiga- 
tion. Is  obviously  designed  to  correct  some  of  the  evils  which 
the  Commission  pointed  out 

Ever  so  often  some  Incident  occurs,  however,  which  brings 
f*fft*M>  again  the  necessity  of  the  protection  of  the  Federal 
Govenunent  to  the  dairy  fanner.  For  instance,  last  June 
the  National  Dairies,  which  controls  the  distribution  of  milk 
In  Connecticut,  threatened  Connecticut  farmer  producers 
that  they  would  Import  dieap  milk  from  New  York  State 
unless  the  Cozmecticut  farmers  would  agree  to  accept  less 
money  for  their  milk,  llie  dealers  were  demanding  a  wider 
qnead.  It  did  not  occur  to  them  that  importing  cheaper 
milk  from  New  York  State  would  demoralize  the  Connecti- 
cut wiiifc  Industry.  As  a  result  of  that  threat  Connecticut 
mnv  pzxHlncers  are  receiving  less  for  their  milk.  They  were 
forced  to  accept  a  reduction  In  their  price. 

All  the  various  ivoUems  which  are  besetting  the  dairy 
Industry  have  been  given  dose  study.  We  debated  and  de- 
bated just  how  to  meet  these  difficulties.  We  discussed  the 
advisability  of  interstate  compacts,  of  marketing  agreements, 
fbe  question  of  health  regulations,  haulage  regulations,  and, 
iMt  but  not  least,  the  effect  on  consumers'  prices. 

The  Ideal  I  se^  Is  a  price  to  the  farmer  which  win  enable 
him  to  obtain  a  fair  profit  for  his  labor,  a  price  to  the  con- 
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sumer  which  will  permit  of  a  sufficient  consumption  of  milk, 
particularly  by  low-income  families,  and  a  fair  profit  to  the 
distributors  and  dealers.    This  ideal  can  be   attained  bf 

cooperation.  .....      •    ■»▼ 

■nie  natural  question  is.  "What  is  to  be  done?    How  can 

these  problems  be  solved?"  .    ♦»,    ♦  _*i, 

I  believe  that  the  most  effective  solution  lies  m  the  further- 
ing of  producer-cooperatives.  Hence  my  bill  (H.  R.  8311), 
which  definitely  aims  to  encourage  and  foster  milk  producers' 
cooperative  agencies. 

So  far  as  the  producers  of  milk  are  concerned,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  investigation  shows  beyond  any  question  of 
doubt  that  farmer-owned  and  farmer-controUed  cooperative 
marketing  associations  are  the  only  real  long-time  solution 
to  the  dairy  fanners'  problems.  If  the  investigation  discloses 
one  outstanding  fact,  it  is  that  unless  dairy  farmers  are 
organized  into  large,  strong,  well-flnanced,  farmer-owned, 
and  farmer-controUed  cooperative  marketing  associations 
they  cannot  deal  with  the  myriad  problems  of  the  market 

place. 

It  may  be  true  that  one  type  of  cooperative  will  best  fit  one 
type  of  market  while  another  form  will  better  fit  another 
market.  Nevertheless,  the  only  true  cooperative  that  is  a  real 
insurance  poUcy  for  dairy  farmers  is  one  that  has  the  legal 
right  to  do  an37thing  its  competing  distributors  can  do. 

Throughout  its  investigation  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  operations  of  milk-producer 
cooperative  associations.  Among  its  recommendations  was 
one  that  such  milk-producer  cooperative  association  be  en- 
couraged by: 

First.  Permitting  and  encouraging  milk-producer  coopera- 
tive associations  to  organize  into  milk-producer  bargaining 
agencies,  so  that  they  may  be  better  enabled  to  protect  them- 
selves and  to  market  their  products  at  a  better  return  to 
themselves;  and  by 

Second.  Giving  them  the  protection  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  wherever  any  milk  dealer  or  distributor  at- 
tempts to  interfere  or  meddle  with  such  cooperative  or 
bargaining  agency;  and  by 

TWrd.  Requiring  reports  of  milk  distributors  and  dealers 
as  to  the  amount  of  milk  purchased  and  sold,  and  the  price 
paid  the  milk  producer  for  the  same,  and  the  price  charged 
the  consumer — so  that  a  factual  picture  can  be  established— 
which  shows  whether  the  milk  producer  is  receiving  the 
price  he  should  for  his  milk  products  and  whether  the  con- 
sumer is  paying  a  higher  price  for  his  milk  products  than 
he  should. 

Such  milk  producer  cooperative  association  should  hav« 
sufficient  country  outlets  to  handle  at  least  a  reasonable  por- 
tion of  Its  members'  milk.  It  should  have  sufficient  mar- 
keting facilities  to  have  an  outlet  for  that  portion  of  its 
members'  milk  handled  at  its  country  receiving  stations, 
•nius  the  cooperative  will  be  able  to  furnish  its  members  an 
outiet  for  their  milk;  and,  second,  it  will  cause  dealers  to  pro- 
ceed very  cautiously  in  breaking  with  the  associaticm  and 
in  attempting  to  negotiate  for  an  independent  supply  of 
milk. 

I  would  rather  have  50,000  individual  merchants  or  farm- 
ers cooperating  with  each  other  for  their  mutual  advance- 
ment, developmg  through  their  own  initiative  and  resource- 
fulness in  their  individual  fields,  than  to  have  these  50,000 
merge  into  groups  and  then  merge  into  one — ^losing  their 
identity.  That  ultimate  merger  may  result  in  a  gigantic 
industrial  or  agricultural  octopus,  but  with  its  formation 
something  will  be  lost  to  the  essential  character  of  America 
and  American  institutions. 

This  is  a  Nation  of  States  united,  speaking  a  c<Hnmon  lan- 
guage, having  a  common  goal.  This  is  a  Nation  of  indi- 
viduals, who  must  feel  within  themselves,  the  need  of  mu- 
tual protection  through  mutual  cooperation.  Just  as  our 
States  feel  the  need  of  mutual  protection  through  mutual 
cooperation,  ultimately  gaining  their  strength  from  the  fed- 
eration of  States. 

The  time  has  come  when  this  Government  of  Individuals 
must  extend  its  protecting  hand  to  those  individuals  within 
its  midst  who  wish  to  retain  their  individuality.    Tlie  dairy 
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farmer  Is  one  of  these.  To  help  him  coatinue  we  must  em- 
bark on  a  program  which  will  enable  him  to  continue  not  as 
a  cog  in  a  gigantic  dairy  enterprise,  but  as  a  dairy  farmer. 

Before  I  go  on,  you  probably  will  wonder  why  the  Inde- 
pendent milk  farmer  cannot  be  left  to  make  his  own  nego- 
tiations with  the  distributor  dealers.  That  may  have  been 
possible  years  ago.  but  of  late,  everything  in  American  com- 
merce seems  to  incline  toward  bigness. 

The  last  part  of  the  twenties  developed  mergtfs  of  ev«T 
description.  It  was  then  that  the  chain  store  came  into  its 
fullest  operation.  The  Independent  per  se.  has  today,  I  am 
afraid,  little  chance  for  existence  against  the  comUne  com- 
petition facing  him  In  his  own  field.  He  has  neither  the 
resources  nor  the  money,  nor  the  protection,  to  enable  him 
to  weather  the  kind  of  competition  he  has  to  encounter.  He 
must  join  his  resources  to  the  resources  of  other  independ- 
ents, and  at  the  same  time  retain  his  individuality. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  the  Individuals  in  American  business, 
whether  they  are  individual  milk  producers,  or  Individual 
produce  or  commodity  growers,  or  individual  clothing  mer- 
chants, or  individual  manufacturers,  factories,  lose  out. 
American  agriculture  and  commerce,  to  my  mind,  cannot  af- 
ford to  sacrifice  that  certain  ruggedness  of  character,  borne 
of  the  initiative  which  can  be  inspired  only  in  a  man  who  is 
recognized  as  his  own  boss. 

TO  lose  this  individuality  means  that  we  will  lose  the  most 
important  human  element  in  the  past  and  future  develop- 
ment of  American  enterprise,  agricultural  and  industrial  and 
mercantile  alike. 

Ftor  the  cooperative  associations  we  have  a  basis  In  law. 
There  ahcady  exists  the  Capper-Volstead  law  of  1922.  which 
authorizes  farmers  to  organize  cooperative  associations. 
There  is  the  Cooperative  Marketing  Act  of  1926.  There  are 
the  1937  amendments  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  Cawper-Volstead  Act.  part 
of  its  language  provides  that — 

•  •  •  Such  usociatlons  may  have  maiketlng  agencies  In 
common,  and  sucli  asBOclatlonfi  and  their  memben  may  make  the 
neoesaary  contracts  and  agree  to  effect  auch  purposes:  Provided, 
however.  That  such  associations  are  operated  for  the  mutual  benefit 
of  the  members  thereof,  as  such  producera,  and  confonn  to  one  or 
both  of  the  foUowlng  requirements: 

FliBt.  TbMX  no  member  of  the  association  Is  aUowed  more  than 
one  yote  because  of  the  amount  oX  stock  or  membership  capital  be 
may  own  therein;  or 

Second.  That  the  association  does  not  pay  dividends  on  stock  or 
membenfalp  capital  in  excess  of  8  percent  per  annum.    And  In  any 

case  the  foUowlng:  ......  ^  _.    _, 

Third.  That  the  association  shall  not  deal  In  the  products  of  non- 
members  to  an  amount  greater  m  value  than  such  as  are  handled 
by  It  for  membera. 

lids  language  makes  it  clear  that  Congress  not  only  In- 
tended that  farmers  should  form  into  bargaining  associations, 
but  that  they  should  go  further  and  directly  engage  in  the 
marketing  of  their  own  products.   The  intent  Is  unmistakably 

clear. 

As  far  back  as  the  Clayton  Act  (U.  S.  C,  title  15.  sec.  509), 
approved  October  15,  1914,  we  find  that  Congress  took  a 
position  with  regard  to  fanners'  cooperatives.  Section  6  of 
that  act  says: 

Nottilng  contained  In  the  antitrust  laws  shall  be  ctmstrued  to 
forbid  the  existence  and  operation  of  labor,  agrlciiltural,  or  horti- 
cultural organizations  Instituted  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  help, 
and  not  having  capital  stock  or  condxicted  for  profit,  or  to  forbid 
or  restrain  Individual  members  of  such  organisations  from  law- 
fuUy  carrying  out  the  legitimate  objects  thereof;  nor  shaU  the 
members  thereof  be  held  or  construed  to  be  Illegal  combinations 
or  oom^iracies  In  restraint  of  trade  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

If  we  read  these  two  Federal  statutes  together,  we  find 
that  they  say,  in  effect,  that  farmers  should  have  the  legal 
right  to  band  themselves  together  for  the  purpose  of  mar- 
keting their  products,  and  that  if  they  wish  to  contract 
Jointly  together  to  accomplish  their  legitimate  purposes  that 
they  will  not  be  looked  upon  as  an  ordinary  corporate  en- 
terprise—always providing,  of  course,  that  their  structure 
conforms  to  these  acts. 

In  1926  Congress  took  an  additional  step  In  placing  on  the 
Federal  statute  books  the  Cooperative  Marketing  Act  of 
1926  (U.  S.  C  title  7,  sec.  455) .  This  law  authorizes  the  Sec- 


retary of  Agriculture  to  Investigate.  assemUe,  analyn,  and 
disseminate  various  kinds  of  information  peculiar  to  co- 
operatives, so^  as  their  accounting  systems,  financial 
structin^es,  and  so  forth— always  upon  petition  from  the  co- 
operatives—and to  otherwise  make  tfc  possIUe  for  coopera- 
tives to  strengthen  themselves  by  a  constant  and  mutual 
exchange  of  Information. 

These  three  basic  laws,  the  Clayton  Act.  the  Capper- 
Volstead  Act.  and  the  Cooperative  Marketing  Act.  takm 
together,  conclusively  show  that  Congress  deliberately  recog- 
nized cooperative  institutions  as  distinct,  peculiar,  legal  en- 
tities, and  that  nothing  should  be  done  to  hamper,  restrain, 
restrict,  bind,  or  otherwise  make  it  impnssihte  for  groups  of 
farmers  to  form  themselves  into  organizations  to  maitet  theta: 
products. 

Hence,  it  follows  that  as  far  as  dairy  farmer  cooperative 
marketing  associations  are  concerned  we  already  have  a 
strong,  well-built,  legal  foimdation  on  ^rtiich  to  erect  a  solid, 
pennanent  cooperative  structure. 

With  the  bill  I  propose  I  hope  that  dairy  farmers  becoming 
members  of  a  cooperative  groiw  will  be  able  to  enjoy  bargain- 
ing associations  which  may  be  set  up  in  their  several  regional 
maricets.  and  thus  cooperatively  correct  conditions  which 
exist  today,  conditions  which  make  the  producing  and  mar-  1 
keting  of  their  products  most  difficult  for  the  dairy  farmers  i 
acting  independently. 

The  Rogers-Allen  law  recently  enacted  In  New  York  SUte 
empowers  producers  and  distributors  to  set  up  bargaining 
associations,  and  these  associations  may  contract  with  each 
other  for  a  price  to  be  paid  producers  for  their  milk.  Lake- 
wise,  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  of  the  State  can  issue 
an  order  upon  receiving  a  petition  from  35  percent  of  the 
producers  delivering  to  any  regional  market. 

Might  not  such  a  Federal  law  be  enacted  to  protect  inter- 
state markets?  True,  under  the  Capper-Volstead  Act  pro- 
ducers can  form  organizations  and  make  contracts  with  one 
another.  And  imder  the  new  A.  A.  A  amendments  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  is  empowo^  to  enter  interstate  mar- 
kets for  the  purpose  of  effecting  marketing  agreonents. 
But  this  is  not  enough.  There  should  be  a  Federal  statute 
empowering  the  C(»nmission  to  file  a  complaint  against  any 
milk  distributor  which  attempts  to  prevent  dairy  fanners 
from  organizing  or  operating  their  own  associatkms  by  any 
means  whatsoever. 

Dairy-farmer  associations  with  only  one  outlet,  such  as 
those  aitidaed  in  the  Commission's  xeoort,  should  be  denied 
any  Federal  privileges  under  this  act  unless  they  become  a 
member  of  some  central  sales  agency— cooperative— or  took 
the  necessary  steps  to  become  a  true  cooperative. 

Further  than  this,  such  a  Federal  law  should  make  it  pos- 
sible fur  milk-producer  groups  to  set  up  regional  Federal 
markets,  properly  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 
and  upon  proper  petition  from  a  group  of  iKoducers  deliver- 
ing to  such  a  market,  the  Secretary  could  be  empowered  to 
hold  hffftri"g!^  on  the  proposed  luice  agreonents,  and.  if 
deemed  necessary,  to  approve  them  after  such  hearings 

Not  only  should  farmers'  cooperatives  enjoy  the  protection 
they  now  enjoy  on  antitrust  acts,  but  they  should  receive  an 
additional  protection  in  the  form  of  a  ];HX>tectIon  on  any 
agreonents  a  central  cooperative  sales  agency  might  make 
with  a  distributor  bargaining  sales  agency,  providing,  of 
course,  the  agreement  applied  solely  to  producer  prices  and 
that  It  did  not  unduly  enhance  consmner  prices.  In  other 
words,  the  dairy  farmers  must  adopt  as  their  slogan.  "United 
we  stand:  divided  we  fall." 

Cooperatives  have  worked  out  well  in  certain  European 
countries  and  I  think  they  could  operate  beneficially  here. 
In  any  event,  I  certainly  consider  it  a  most  worth-while 
experiment.  The  efforts  to  form  various  cooperatives  thus 
far  have  been  helpfuL  Contixmed  experience  will  show  us 
Just  wherein  the  regulations  and  laws  governing  coopera- 
tives should  be  strengthened  or  changed. 

In  its  report  on  the  dairy  investigation  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  constantly  refers  to  "a  true  cooperative." 
There  Is  no  true  cooperative  in  this  country,  but  I  believe 
we  have  the  ingredients  to  produce  one.    The  dairy  farmers 
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are  wlUing  to  try  anything  which  will  enable  them  to  con- 
tinue. My  bin  would  give  Federal  sanction  to  the  producer- 
dairy  cooperative  effort  and  protection  against  Interference 
from  large  distributors.  I  think,  that  with  the  support  of 
the  Ptederal  Oovemmcnt,  in  time  there  will  be  true  dairy 
cooperatives  in  this  country,  cooperatives  which  will  enable 
the  individual  dairy  farmers  to  operate  at  a  profit,  and 
which  in  their  ultimate  effect  will  permit  of  fairer  con- 
sumer prices. 

Ctttaln  definite  requirements  would  be  made  of  a  true 
dairy  cooperative.    For  instance,  it  would  have  to: 

Ftast  SeQ  to  more  than  one  dealer  or  to  any  other  agency 
directly  or  indirectly  controlled  by  that  dealer  or  any  of  its 
sobsidUales. 

Second.  Have  a  written  dealer  contract  which  conforms  to 
some  definite  standard,  such  as: 

(a)  Tlie  right  to  audit  the  dealers'  books,  either  directly  or 
by  outside  certified  puldic  accountants. 

(b)  Tht  right  to  demand  that  the  dealer  be  a  100-percent 
purchaser  of  the  cooperative. 

Tliird.  Have  a  written  producer  contract  under  which  the 
asoedation  could — 

(a)  Have  the  sole  authority  to  sell  an  of  the  milk  of  aU 
of  its  members. 

(b)  Designate  where  the  milk  is  to  be  deUvered.  not  giving 
dealers  the  right  to  swap  various  producer  suppUes. 

(c)  Provide  for  deductions  from  the  producers'  Jtollk  checks 
for  expenses  and  capital  funds. 

Dealers  should  be  made  to  stop  forming  company  coopera- 
tives which  they  can  direct  at  wIU.  It  is  aU  very  wen  to 
say  that  jwoducers  should  refuse  to  Join  such  dealer  cooper- 
atives. The  fact  remains  that  if  a  group  of  producers  only 
have  one  outlet  for  their  milk  they  are  pretty  apt  to  f oUow 
the  wishes  of  that  dealer. 

The  Commission  has  aU  kinds  of  evidence  of  this  being 
done— producers  being  notified  that  they  could  either  do 
certain,  things  the  dealer  required  or  stop  delivering  their 
milk  to  the  dealer's  plant.  If  no  other  dealer  or  cooperative 
plant  is  available,  what  can  the  producer  do  but  foUow  the 
dictates  of  the  dealer?  Federal  legislation  should  specifl- 
eally  prohibit  such  i»ractlces,  and  should  open  up  some 
avenue  of  appeal  to  such  producers  where  they  would  have 
their  day  in  court. 

Under  the  new  A.  A.  A.  amendments  nothing  can  be  d<xie 
except  on  the  inltlatlOQ  of  the  Secretary.  The  right  to  pro- 
mulgate marketing  agreements  rests  with  him,  and  solely 
with  him.  Producers  can  veto  such  agreements  upon  a  cer- 
tain vote,  but  they  cannot  initiate  any  such  agreements. 
Likewise,  the  Secretary  can  issue  orders  fbdng  producer 
prices  in  the  various  Interstate  markets,  with  the  producer 
having  the  right  to  veto  such  orders.  However,  this  is  ap- 
proaching the  problem  from  the  wrong  point  of  view. 

Producer  groups  should  have  the  legal  ris^t  to  organize, 
bargidn  coQectively  for  a  price  to  be  paid  for  their  products, 
aeU  them  at  this  agreed-upon  inlce,  and  unless  it  is  contrary 
to  public  policy,  this  agreed-upon  price  should  become  the 
producer  price  for  the  market  involved. 

I  offer  my  biU  as  an  amendment  to  the  Cooperative  Mar- 
keting Act  of  1926  because  I  think  its  provisions  proper  to  the 
interest  of  that  act.  The  Cooperative  Marketing  Act  of  1926 
is  part  of  the  basic  agricultural  law  of  the  land.  Later  on. 
if  it  is  deemed  advisable,  my  amendment  could  be  extended 
to  include  other  agricultural  products. 

My  bin  would  answer  the  various  recommendations  offered 
by  th^  Federal  Ttade  Commission  as  a  result  of  its  dairy 
InvestigatKm.  My  amendment  would  round  out  Federal  leg- 
islation concerning  cooperative  associations.  It  would  an- 
swer the  defect  in  the  Capper- Volstead  Act  so  far  as  the 
voting  tn  cooperative  associations  is  concerned.  The  Ci^- 
per-Volstead  Act  provides  one  vote  to  one  member,  but  it 
does  not  spedflcally  ivohlblt  voting  by  proxy.  My  biQ  defi- 
nitely requires  that  aU  votes  be  in  person.  My  bin  would 
speciflcally  require  an  cooperatives  to  expressly  provide  in 
their  charters  for  the  leasing,  acquiring,  and  operation  ol 


such  plants  and  equipment  as  may  be  necessary  to  process 
and  handle  the  milk  produced  by  its  membCTS. 

Mr.  speaker.  I  urge  aU  the  Members  of  thto  House  to  read 
my  bin.  and  give  thought  to  our  national  mine  problem  vrhHj 
toey  are  at  home  during  the  recess.  There  is  not  one  of 
them  to  whom  the  problem  of  mUk  is  not  a  ^tal  one  It 
concerns  aU  their  constituents  in  some  way  or  other.  Btore- 
over  I  believe  the  majority  of  them  have  dairy  farmers  in 
their  districts  who  would  profit  by  Federal  action. 

I  welcome  the  suggestions  of  the  Members  of  this  House. 
I  wiU  especiaUy  appreciate  it  if  during  the  recess  they  wiU 
discuss  the  problems  of  the  dairy  Industry  in  their  own  dis- 
tricts and  let  me  have  the  benefit  of  the  Information  they 
gather.  AU  I  want  is  that  this  problem  be  solved,  and  as 
effectively  as  we  know  how. 


Fishing  Industry  of  Great  Lakes  Threatened- 
House  Joint  Resolution  424  Provides  for  Investi- 
gation—Immediate Action  Necessary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  J.  SCHNEIDER 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  16. 1937 

Mr.  SCHNEIDER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years  we 
have  been  faced  with  a  critical  condition  because  of  the 
diminishing  of  the  fish  supply  of  the  Great  Lakes.  In  re- 
cent years  some  types  of  fish  have  vanished  entirely  from 
the  Great  Lakes.  According  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  12  species  of  fish  in  the  Great  Lakes  have  been 
exterminated  or  are  seriously  threatened.  It  is  in  recogni- 
tion of  this  situation  that  Congressman  John  Luecke.  of 
Michigan,  has  introduced  House  Joint  Resolution  424. 

The  importance  of  the  fishing  industry  of  the  Great  I^kes 
Is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  of  some  150,000,000  pounds  of 
fresh-water  fish  produced  commercially  in  this  coimtry  each 
year,  more  than  90,000,000  poimds,  or  about  65  percent  of 
the  total,  come  from  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes.  This 
does  not  include  the  millions  of  fish  taken  by  anglers  each 
year  for  their  own  use,  nor  does  it  include  the  30,000,000 
pounds  of  fish  caught  annually  by  Canadian  fishermen. 

All  of  the  commercial  production  of  certain  species  of  fish 
cane  from  the  Great  Lakes.  This  includes  such  species  as 
the  whiteflsh,  lake  trout,  wall-eyed  pike,  yellow  perch,  blue 
pike,  sauger,  chubs,  Cisco,  lake  herring  .and  suckers.  H  we 
wish  to  continue  to  have  these  fish  for  our  table  It  Is  neces- 
sary that  we  protect  the  only  source  of  supply,  the  Great 
Lakes.  This  we  have  not  done.  And  the  principal  reason 
why  this  fish  supply  has  not  been  protected  and  conserved  Is 
that  there  is  divided  control  of  regulations.  Pishing  in  the 
Great  Lakes  is  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment but  is  administered  by  eight  States  fronting  the 
Great  Lakes — ^New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan.  In- 
diana. Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota — and  by  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  Canada. 

This  divided  control  has  been  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the 
movement  for  conservation  of  the  Great  Lakes  fish  supply. 
Each  State  has  enacted  its  own  regulations,  and  the  States 
have  failed  to  cooi)erate  in  enacting  uniform  laws  to  protect 
the  fishing  industry  and  conserve  this  natural  resource. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  irnif  orm  regxilations 
by  means  of  international  agreements  between  the  States 
and  Canada,  but  invariably  the  agreements  have  been  vio- 
lated by  one  of  the  States. 

The  effect  of  the  lack  of  uniform  regulations  is  Illustrated 
in  a  statement  prepared  by  Dr.  John  Van  Oosten,  an  investi- 
gator for  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.    Dr.  Van  Oosten  states: 

Divided  control  has  prevented  the  enactment  of  pn^)er  regula- 
tions not  only  on  Lake  Erie  but  also  on  the  other  Great  Lakes,  and 
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luts  in  many  mstances  created  conditions  of  unfair  ocmipetitlon 
and  discrimination  between  the  fishermen  at  different  States  and 
of  the  two  nations  involved.  For  example,  in  the  fall  of  1936 
lifichigan  was  required  by  law  to  enforce  a  closed  season  on  the 
chubs  of  Lake  Huron,  thus  cMnpelling  the  Michigan  chub  fisher- 
men to  discontinue  their  operations  for  a  period  of  6  weeks.  The 
Canadian  fishermen,  however,  were  not  subjected  to  a  closed  sea- 
son and  continued  to  take  the  fish  protected  by  Michigan  laws. 
Michigan  fishermen  may  not  market  whitefish  under  3  pounds 
(18Vi  inches),  lake  trout  imder  1>^  pounds  (18»4  inches),  perch 
under  9  Inches.  waU-eyed  pike  imder  16  V4  Inches,  but  the  Wis- 
consin fishermen  may  sell  these  fish  at  any  size  when  taken  In 
gUl  nets 'and  at  minimxim  sizes  of  13,  12,  7,  and  13  Inches,  re- 
spectively, when  taken  in  impotmdlng  nets.  Michigan  fishermen 
must  protect  the  Immature  baby  fish,  but  their  competing  neigh- 
bors from  Wisconsin  may  place  these  released  fish  on  the  market. 
Such  discriminating  variations  In  the  laws  of  the  different  States 
and  of  the  two  countries  occur  also  with  respect  to  the  8l»  of 
mesh  m  the  nets  and  with  respect  to  other  regulations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  all  commercially  important  species  of 
fish  migrate  back  and  forth  in  the  waters  of  a  lake  without 
regard  to  State  or  lntemati<mal  boundaries.  There  it  is  ap- 
parent that  unless  the  States  and  coimtrles  having  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  international  or  interstate  bodies  of  water  agree 
on  uniform  regulations,  the  fish  cannot  survive.  It  Is  use- 
less for  one  State  or  nation  to  enforce  strict  regulations 
with  reference  to  the  taking  of  fish  and  then  have  the  fish- 
eries exploited  in  another  State  where  there  are  no  regula- 
tions or  the  regulations  are  less  stringent.  There  Is  a 
definite  need  for  Federal  action  in  order  to  bring  about  uni- 
form regulations  between  the  States. 

The  waters  of  Green  Bay  and  Lake  lifichigan  afford  for 
the  commercial  fishermen  of  my  congressional  district  an 
opportunity  for  carrying  on  their  enterprise.  It  Is  impor- 
tant to  them  thaJt  the  fish  supply  of  the  Great  Lakes  be 
protected  from  extermination.  On  former  occasions  these 
fishermen  have  asked  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  effecting  better  regulation. 

In  order  to  form  a  basis  for  Federal  action.  Congressman 
LuxcKK's  resolution  directs  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  to  conduct  a  complete  investigation  and  survey  of 
the  fisheries  and  the  fisMng  Industry  of  the  Great  Lakes 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
such  fisheries  and  industry,  their  relation  to  and  effects  on 
the  Nation's  food  supply,  and  the  most  appropriate  methods 
of  promoting  and  conserving  such  fisheries  and  protecting 
the  industry  in  the  public  Interest.  The  Bureau  of  Fisheries 
would  be  required  to  make  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
results  of  its  investigation,  together  with  recommendations 
for  legislation  or  other  Federal  action.  This  resolution 
should  be  reported  to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries.  It  is  a  needed  step  in  the 
movement  to  conserve  and  protect  the  fish  supply  of  the 
Great  Lakes. 


Honsingr — Slum-Clearance  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  20. 1937 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  creates  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  another  commission  or  bureau 
which  is  to  be  a  "body  corporate  of  perpetual  duration,  to 
be  known  as  the  United  States  Housing  Authority,  ^^lich 
shall  be  an  agency  and  instrumentaUty  of  the  United 
States."  Just  another  commission,  when  the  country  Is  de- 
manding a  reduction  of  these  agencies. 

The  bill,  as  It  passed  the  Senate,  was  a  slum-clearance 
Ull  pure  and  simple.  The  bill  which  we  are  today  consider- 
ing has  been  modified  and  enlarged  so  that  in  reality  It 
might  be  called  a  general  hcMising  bllL    tt  is  ao  Indeflnite 


In  Its  terms  and  so  uncertain  in  its  language  that  members 
of  the  committee  have  stated  on  the  floor  that  not  even 
members  of  the  committee  are  able  to  understand  it  or  to 
explain  it.  It  has  been  before  the  committee  for  10  days 
and  came  out  into  the  ll^t  on  Monday,  and  this  Is  Wednes- 
day. Tlieref  ore  Members  of  the  House  not  on  the  commit- 
tee can  hardly  be  expected  to  have  a  very  definite  under- 
standing <tf  all  of  Its  terms. 

It  is  contemplated,  however,  that  the  law  will  function 
in  two  ways  to  assist  in  the  eradication  of  Oxaaa.  dwellings. 
First,  loans  will  be  made  by  the  United  States  bousing 
authority  to  local  agencies. 

Second,  grants  will  be  made  by  the  housing  authority  to 
local  agencies. 

In  this  short  discussion  I  shall  pay  no  attention  to  Uie 
provision  providing  for  grants  because,  as  stated  by  one  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  In  the  debate,  the  terms  and 
conditions  controlling  the  loan  feature  of  the  bill  are  vastly 
more  favorable  to  the  local  community.  Therefore  there  is 
no  probability  of  these  local  commxmities  availing  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  provided  under  the  Federal-grant 

Under  the  loan  provisions  of  the  bill  $500X)00.000  would 
be  made  available— $100,000,000  for  the  first  year,  $200,- 
000,000  for  the  second  year,  and  $200,000,000  for  the  third 
year— the  measure  in  its  financial  provisions  being  intended 
to  cover  a  3-year  program.  . 

In  addition.  $26,000,000  would  be  appropriated  for  the  unit 
year  of  the  program.  $1,000,000  of  which  would  constitute 
the  capital  stock  of  the  housing  authority.  The  balance  of 
this  appropriation  would  be  available  for  admlnistraUon  pur- 
poses, for  grants,  or  for  other  authorised  innposes.  Gov- 
ernment tax-free  bonds  are  to  be  issued  in  the  amount  of 
$500,000,000,  while  the  $26,000,000  Is  to  be  appropriated  out 
of  the  Treasury,  the  same  as  any  other  running  expense  of 
the  Government.  As  a  matter  of  fttct.  there  is  no  difference 
at  this  time,  because  there  is  no  money  in  the  Treasury. 
The  Government  is  spending  about  two  dollars  for  every  dol- 
lar that  Is  taken  in.  Consequently,  when  any  appropriation 
of  this  kind  is  made,  it  Just  means  borrowing  that  much  more 
money  and  Issuing  Government  tax-free  bonds  for  the 
amount.  If  these  bonds  are  evCT  redeemed,  future  genera- 
tions must  be  the  pajmiasters. 

If  this  legislation  becwnes  a  law  and  is  effective,  we  are 
embarking  upon  a  program  that  will  necessitate  the  spending 
of  billions  of  dollars;  in  fact,  the  amount  is  entirely  specula- 
tive. The  Ahnirmftn  says  this  is  the  first  step,  while  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  HahoockI,  a  member 
of  the  committee,  and  always  reliable,  has  told  us  in  debate 
that  the  ultimate  expenditure  under  this  bill  may  be  as  much 
as  $90,000,000,000.  _ 

We  are  advised  that  tn  1936  there  were  6,000.000  nonfarm 
tenant  families  in  the  United  States  whose  annual  incomes 
were  less  than  $1,000.  Of  this  group  but  22  percent,  or 
1.300,000  families,  had  annual  incomes  brtween  $700  and 
$1,000. 

Under  the  provisians  of  this  bin  it  is  only  intended  to 
help  or  give  assistance  to  that  group  whose  incomes  range 
between  $700  and  $1,000  per  year.  Understand  me.  I  mean 
Just  that.  All  those  families  having  annual  incomes  of  less 
than  $700  a  year  can  in  no  way  benefit  from  the  low-cost 
housing  provisions  of  this  measure.  The  same  is  true  of 
those  families  having  incomes  of  $1,000  or  more.  Con- 
cisely speaking,  the  loan  provisian  of  this  proposed  law  can 
only  affect  11  percent  of  all  nonfarm  tenant  families.  In 
other  words,  this  means  that  4300,000  families  whose  in- 
comes are  less  than  $700  a  year  are  excluded.  No  provision 
i^iatever  is  made  for  assistance  to  this  lowest  income  group. 
It  is  a  weU-known  fact  that  the  worst  part  of  our  slum 
areas  in  the  largest  cities  are  occuiAed  by  this  lowest  in- 
come group,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  root 
of  the  slum  evil  is  to  be  affected  when  we  pass  legislation 
extending  aid  only  to  the  more  fortunate  families  now  liv- 
ing in  low-cost  rental  properties.    For  my  part*  this  bill  is 
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class  legislation,  because  It  singles  out  a  certain  group  at 
our  people  and  gives  them  advantages  at  the  taxpayera* 
expense  not  accorded  to  other  groups  more  entitled  to  relief 
and  who  must  of  necessity  be  worse  off  flrianrlally  in  order 
-to  be  excluded. 

This  bill  not  only  discriminates  against  certain  groups  of 
our  citizens  in  favor  of  other  groups,  but  it  also  extends  any 
advantages  under  the  law  to  aliens— those  who  are  not 
citizens.  So  that  an  alien  living  in  our  midst,  who  does 
not  think  enough  of  our  coimtry  to  become  a  citizen,  is 
singled  out  and  provided  with  a  home  at  Government  ex- 
pense, which  is  not  obtainable  by  good,  everyday  American 
citizens,  simply  because  they  do  not  happen  to  have  as 
much  income  as  the  alien.  The  people  of  my  section  of  the 
country  will  be  bitterly  opposed  to  any  such  provision. 
Nevertheless,  that  will  be  the  law. 

We  are  an  much  interested  in  knowing  how  extensive  the 
relief  provided  for  in  this  biU  is.  That  should  not  be  difficult 
when  we  remember  that  it  is  a  slimi-clearance  bill.  I  rep- 
resent the  Second  Congressional  District  of  Michigan.  There 
-  ia  no  territory  in  this  congressional  district  where  the  slum- 
clearance  provisions  of  this  bUl  will  be  of  assistance.  In 
fact  it  is  generally  conceded  in  the  debate  and  stated  by  the 
committee  that  the  number  of  cities  throughout  the  United 
States  to  be  benefited  is  somewhere  between  6  and  10. 
■nierefore,  at  the  most,  this  Wll  attempts  to  provide  some 
relief  for  10  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  country.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, not  to  exceed  six  cities  will  receive  this  relief— and  I 
want  to  be  liberal  in  my  estimate.  There  is  no  question  but 
what  slum  conditions  are  bad  in  New  York  City  and  some  of 
the  other  cities,  but  I  feel  that  New  York  City  should  make 
some  effort  toward  self-help  rather  than  to  appeal  to  the 
FMeral  Government  to  solve  all  its  local  problems.  Mayor 
LaGuardla,  of  New  York,  of  course,  is  very  much  for  this 
bill,  and  we  who  served  with  him  in  Congress  fully  appre- 
ciate his  phUosophy.  I  believe  that  if  he  had  his  way  there 
would  be  very  few  rights  or  responsibilities  left  to  States  and 
'local  communities.  I  am  opposed  to  this  centralization, 
regimentation,  or  socialization,  call  it  what  you  will. 

In  no  place  in  the  bill  is  there  a  word  of  encouragement  for 
the  Iwane  owner.  There  is  not  a  line  in  the  bill  providing 
any  help  to  any  citizen  desiring  to  build  a  detached  house. 
Apartment  houses  only  are  here  contemplated.  These  slum 
settlements  are  not  to  be  broken  up.  llicy  are  to  be  kept  in- 
tact, and  housed  in  modem  luxury.  Apartment  houses  may 
be  necessary  in  many  instances,  but  surely  the  Federal  Gov- 
«Tunent  should  not  be  a  party  to  bringing  about  the  day 
In  this  land  of  homes  where  the  dream  of  "A  nice  littie  cot- 
tage built  for  three— Molly  and  I  and  the  baby"  is  no  longer 
possible  of  realization  by  any  group  of  our  pe<n>Ie-  We  pride 
ourselves  on  the  fact  that  home  ownership  makes  good  citi- 
zens; that  the  family  unit  is  the  cornerstone  of  American 
solidarity.  It  seems  to  me  that  less  tenement  houses  and 
more  cottages  are  what  we  need,  if  we  want  to  break  up  the 
evil  effects  of  concentrated  crime  and  slum  activities  in  our 
great  cities. 

The  House  bill  provided  for  these  new  tenement  homes 
but  did  not  provide  for  the  razing  of  the  old  slum  tenements. 
This  provision  has  been  modified  to  some  extent  in  the  con- 
ference report,  so  that  the  old  slum  houses  may  or  may  not 
be  demolished,  at  the  discretion  of  the  housing  authority. 
What  benefit  is  to  be  gained  by  building  new  tenements  for 
a  selected  few.  if  the  dregs  of  the  slums  are  to  be  permitted 
to  remain  in  the  old  quarters?  I  realize  that  those  families 
having  Inccmes  below  $700.  as  above  stated,  must  live  some- 
where. Now  at  this  time  they  cannot  afford  to  live  else- 
where thaw  in  these  slum  tenements.  After  the  enactment 
of  this  law.  their  conditimi  will  in  nowise  be  improved. 
They  must  live  somewhere.  Therefore,  they  will  continue  to 
live  where  they  were  or  under  equally  insanitary  and  deplor- 
able conditions,  because  they  do  not  have  an  income  of  $700. 
And  what  kind  of  apartment  is  it  that  this  bill  contem- 
plates providing  for  a  part  of  these  slum  dwellers?  Listen. 
These  apartments  are  to  cost  not  more  than  $1,000  a  room 
for  4-room  apartments  in  cities  having  a  population  of  less 
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than  500.000.  and  in  any  larger  cities  the  cost  Is  to  be  not 
more  tiian  $1,250  per  room,  or  $5,000  for  the  4-room  a^t- 
ment.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  land.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  is  going  to  loan  90  percent  of  thte  cost  to 
the  local  agency  to  provide  these  new  homes  for  these  for- 
tunate individuals-and  all  this  at  Government  expense. 

In  tiie  financial  set-up  provided  in  the  bill  the  contract  with 
the  local  agency  is  to  extend  over  a  period  of  60  years,  during 
which  period  the  Government  is  to  receive  3-percent  in- 
terest from  the  local  agency  on  the  amount  loaned.  Sti^ge 
as  it  may  seem,  a  member  of  the  committee  who  has  had 
time  to  analyze  the  bill  tells  us  in  debate  that  no  provision 
is  made  for  the  repayment  of  the  principal  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Now.  that  does  not  seem  reasonable,  but  nevertheless 
it  seems  to  be  the  fact.  But  listen  to  this:  In  addition,  the 
bill  provides  that  there  shall  be  appropriated  annually  out 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  during  this  60-year 
period  the  sum  of  not  to  exceed  31/2  percent  of  the  amount 
originally  loaned  by  the  housing  authority  for  the  acquisi- 
tion and  construction  of  the  project.  During  the  debate  one 
member  of  the  committee  gave  a  practical  illustration  which, 
in  substance,  was  as  follows: 

A  local  housing  agency  borrows  $1,000,000  from  the  United 
States  housing  authority  to  build  one  of  these  low-rent  hous- 
ing projects.  The  housing  authority  provides  the  money 
on  a  basis  of  60  years  at  3  percent  annual  interest  There- 
fore the  interest  to  be  paid  by  the  local  agency  to  the  housing 
authority  would  be  $30,000  per  year.  In  addition,  the  United 
States  housing  authority  also  contracts  to  subsidize  the  proj- 
ect up  to  3^/^  percent  per  annum,  which  would  be  $35,000  a 
year.  This  requires  but  UtUe  arithmetic  to  show  that  on  a 
$1,000,000  project  the  local  housing  agency  agrees  to  pay  the 
Federal  housing  authority,  which  is  declared  to  be  "an  in- 
strumentality of  the  United  States  Government",  and  which  is 
therefore  the  United  States  Government,  $30,000  interest, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  United  States  Government  will  pay 
to  the  local  housing  agency  $35,000  subsidy.  In  short,  we 
loan  the  money  for  60  years  at  3  percent.  We  then  agree  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  loan  and,  in  addition,  to  make  a 
$5,000  contribution  for  the  good  of  the  cause.  I  might  state 
that  there  will  be  few  apartment  houses  of  the  million-dollar 
type  constructed,  but  this  ratio  will  obtain,  whatever  the  cost. 
No  wonder^ that  not  a  single  representative  of  the  Treasury 
Department  appeared  before  the  committee  during  the  hear- 
ings to  justify  the  financial  soundness  of  this  set-up. 

During  the  last  few  years  we  have  had  the  Resettlement 
Administration  and  several  other  Federal  emergency  agencies 
dealing  with  housing  and  homes  in  one  form  or  another. 
We  have  witnessed  our  Government  bundling  up  whole  fam- 
ilies of  distressed  citizens  and  carting  them  off  to  Alaska  and 
establishing  them  in  the  Matanuska  Valley,  a  place  where 
even  the  Eskimos  cannot  thrive  without  Uncle  Sam's  assist- 
ance.  This  thing  was  a  failure,  as  all  practical  persons  knew 
that  it  would  be.    We  have  also  witnessed  the  building  of 
Tugwell  Town  a  short  distance  from  the  city  of  Washington, 
where  homes  have  been  constructed  at  Government  expense 
for  low-income  families,  these  homes  costing  the  Government 
on  the  average  more  than  $16,000  per  home.    Now,  it  is  im- 
possible to  find  anybody  to  live  in  them  who  can  pay  a  rent  on 
even  a  2-percent  interest  rate  on  the  investment.    The  Tug- 
weUs  are  just  finding  out  that  the  low-income  worker  cannot 
support  a  $16,000  home.    And  we  must  not  forget  the  West 
Virginia  project  and  many  others  throughout  the  country, 
not  one  of  which  has  been  successful,  although  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  wasted.    We  overlook  much  of  this  because 
the  projects  were  experiments,  but  the  day  of  this  emergency 
technique  in  passing  permanent  legislation  has  gone.    While 
I  fully  appreciate  the  necessity  of  better  housing  conditioas 
in  our  great  cities,  I  cannot  subscribe  to  such  an  ill-advised 
and  ill-constructed  measure  as  this  so-called  housing  act. 
To  me  it  is  another  one  of  those  iridescent  dreams  of  some  of 
these  idealistic  reformers  and  planners.    They  are  imbued 
with  an  idealistic  objective  but  have  no  practical  notion  as  to 
how  the  objective  may  be  obtained.    Where  the  money  is 
coming  from  is  of  little  concern  to  them. 


I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  justified  in  voting  to  take  money 
from  the  taxpayers  to  build  $4,000  or  $5,000  apartments  for 
a  comparatively  few  people  in  the  congested  districts  in  our 
great  cities  when  a  large  percentage  of  the  hcxnes  of  the  tax- 
payers in  my  own  district  cost  no  such  amount.  Tliere  is  • 
difference  between  necessities  and  luxuries.  Tlie  people  in 
the  nural  districts  and  in  the  smaller  towns  are  not  today 
supplied  with  aU  the  modem  conveni^ices  of  the  modd  hcune. 
Yet  they  work,  struggle,  sacrifice,  and  plan  to  pay  for  that 
little  dwelling  which  means  home  to  than.  They  earned  it. 
They  own  it.  It  is  theirs.  Tbia  bill  taxes  this  thrifty  home 
owner,  who  is  willing  to  put  up  with  inconveniences,  and  who 
still  has  left  enough  of  the  spirit  of  the  American  pioneer  to 
want  to  own  his  own  home  and  to  be  a  real  part  of  this  great 
Government.    Why  should  these  thrifty  home  owners  be  so 

penalized? 

Under  existing  law  the  Federal  land  banks  charge  the 
farmer  3^2 -percent  and  4-percent  interest  on  money  bor- 
rowed. The  bill  continuing  these  low  rates  was  passed  over 
the  President's  veto.  He  wanted  a  higher  rate  for  thie 
farmer.  The  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  charges  the 
distressed  home  owner  5  percent  on  money  borrowed.  That 
is  not  all.  The  farmer  cannot  borrow  from  the  Federal 
land  bank,  nor  can  the  home  owner  borrow  from  the  Hcmie 
Owners'  Loan  Corporation  unless  he  has  a  sufficient  equity 
in  his  home.  And  that  is  not  aU.  Every  dollar  of  the 
amount  loaned  to  the  farmer  and  the  home  owner  must  be 
repaid  with  interest  or  the  Government  forecloses.  Under 
these  circumstances  do  not  ask  me  to  vote  for  this  bill, 
where  in  the  final  analysis  the  principal  advanced  will  never 
be  repaid,  where  the  Government  pays  the  interest  and.  in 
addition,  a  subsidy  to  the  local  agency  for  maintaining  the 

project. 

I  only  wish  that  It  were  possible  for  all  of  our  citizens 
to  have  the  finest  homes  Imaginable,  and  I  want  to  help, 
but  some  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  taxpaying 
public  if  our  Government  Is  to  continue.  Constant  appro- 
priations and  living  beyond  our  means  not  only  invites  but 
insures  national  bankruptcy.  We  are  told  that  the  emer- 
gency is  past,  that  prosperity  Is  again  with  us.  The  Con- 
gress made  some  slight  reduction  in  the  appropriation  for 
relief  of  the  unemployed  this  year.  Tlie  appropriation 
made  was  the  amount  asked  for  by  the  President  and.  In 
my  Judgment,  It  Is  amply  suiHcient  it  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  ever  going  to  cease  being  Santa  Claus.  However, 
we  have  just  wltiiessed  another  march  of  the  imemployed 
on  Washington.  Tliousands  of  people— largely  from  these 
same  large  cities — concentrate  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  all  kinds  of  demands.  Pressure  groups  are  wiJi 
us,  but  If  we  are  ever  to  get  out  of  this  mess  we  must  have 

^  courage  to  resist. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  what  we  would  like  to  do.  but  it  is 

.  «  question  of  what  we  can  do.  A  year  ago  the  Congress  was 
talking  about  a  possible  $36,000,000,000  national  debt.  It 
was  hoped  that  this  staggering  amount  would  not  be 
reached.  Today  the  national  debt  is  more  than  $37,900.- 
000,000.  and  it  is  Just  a  matter  of  time  before  that  debt 
is  $40,000,000,000.  Indeed,  these  are  trying  days,  and  for 
one.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  further  unnecessary  Federal 
expenditures  at  this  time. 


A  Case  of  Blind  Staggers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BERTRAND  H.  SNELL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  Augtut  21  legislative  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20),  1837 

Mr.  SNELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  session  of  Congress,  which 
began  auspiciously,  will  today  pass  Into  history  with  few  to 
mourn  Its  passing.  For  8  kmg.  weary  months  it  dawdled 
and  ddayed;  and  then,  in  the  tturid  beat  of  the  "dog  dayi** 


when  weak  and  worn  out  by  Its  own  fatUe  efforts,  tried  in  its 
dying  agony  to  put  through  some  remnants  of  a  belated  pro- 
gram. But  even  this  last-minute  gesture  sputtered  and 
flickered  out.  and  the  record  Is  mtade  and  the  book  ai  em^pty 
pages  dosed. 

With  433  of  a  total  membership  of  5311n  both  Houses  of  C(m- 
gress.  and  with  overwhelming  Democratic  majorities  In  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  this  mountain  of  political  potential 
strength  has  labored  f  eeblj^  and  brou^^t  forth  a  very  small 
mouse.  "Die  people  who  idaced  this  huge  Democratic  majority 
in  power  had  reason  to  believe  that  it  could  by  sheer  force  of 
numbers  redeen  its  pledges,  mact  its  program,  end  its  task 
promptly,  and  adjourn  eariy.  But  those  hopes  were  diattered 
and  the  people  now  behold  an  impotent  Congress  and  frott- 
leas  results.  One  thing,  however,  it  has  done:  one  thing 
which  is  characteristic  of  every  Congress  under  this  New 
Deal  administration.  It  has  increased  expenditures  over  last 
year  by  a  billion  and  a  quarter  dollars,  skyrocketing 
the  Budget  insbeoA  of  bringing  it  within  the  revenues,  as 
promised.  Reckless,  wanton,  and  wasteful  have  been  the 
enormous  amoimts  appropriated  and  the  additional  millions 
authorized.  The  President's  pleas  for  economy  fell  on  deaf 
ears,  and  well  they  might  when  they  had  the  example  of 
the  President  himself  paying  lip  service  to  economy  and  con- 
doning increased  expenditures.  Theh:  policy  has  been  to 
make  a  gesture  at  saving  while  piling  up  more  appropriations, 
a  policy  of  saving  at  the  spigot. and  wasting  at  the  bung. 

In  this  |md  in  other  prominent  respects  the  President  and 
Congress  made  promises  to  the  ear  only  to  break  than  to  the 
hope.  We  have  witnessed  here  in  the  last  few  days  of  this 
dying  Congress  certain  Democratic  Members  decrying  the 
failures  of  their  party,  failure  to  pass  farm  legislation,  failure 
to  pass  labor  legislation,  and  other  major  bills  on  the  Presi- 
dent's belated  program.  And  we  have  heard  them  "thunder 
in  the  index",  threatening  to  dday  adjournment  and  then 
succumb  meeJdy  and  supinely  to  the  inevitable  policy  of 
do  nothing. 

While  I  ssrmpathlse  deeply  with  my  Democratic  friends  for 
the  predicament  in  which  they  find  thonselves,  I  cannot  in 
justice  lay  the  blame  altogether  at  their  door  for  the  inepti- 
tude and  bungling  of  the  last  8  months.  Because  I  am  con- 
fident that,  left  to  their  own  devices,  thebr  work  would  have 
been  accomplished  long  since  had  it  not  been  for  the  monkey 
wrench  thrown  into  the  machinery  by  President  Roosevelt 
when,  without  notice,  he  thrust  the  Supreme  Court  packtns 
issue  to  the  front  and  delayed  until  midsimimer  his  "mnst" 
program  of  legislation. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Supreme  Court  issue  held  the  boards  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  else  except  the  regular  appropriation  bills, 
and  even  some  of  those  bills  were  delayed  in  passage  b^rond 
the  deadUne  of  June  30.  For  weeks  and  months  botli  the 
Senate  and  the  House  frittered  away  valoaide  time— ttie 
Court-packing  bill  bkxddng  the  way  of  other  important  ques- 
tions. Precious  time  could  have  been  utUtsed  In  ddiberate 
discussion  of  bills  which  later  crowded  for  disposition  after 
the  Senate  had  disposed  of  the  Court-packing  bin. 

At  least  5  long  months  were  utterly  wasted  except  for  purely 
routine  matters.  During  the  last  campaign,  on  the  eve  of  the 
election,  the  President  made  certain  definite  promises,  among 
which  the  proposed  packing  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  not 
mentioned.  Those  promises,  to  quote  the  President  himself, 
were  as  follows: 


Of  eourw.  we  will  eoatlnue  to  sMk  to  Improve  wofking  eondl- 
tions  for  tbe  worker*  of  America — to  reduce  bours  overloog.  to 
incieMe  wages  tbat  qpeU  starvation  aiKi  the  labor  at  cMidtm,  to 
wipe  oat  aweatsbcps.  Of  course^  we  will  contlmie  every  efltart  to 
end  monopoly  la  biialiieae,  to  guppoit  coUeottve  twrgalnlng.  to  atop 
unfair  ocHnpctttlaa,  to  atxAlak  diBbnnorabie  trade  practlcea.  For 
all  tbeM  we  tufe  osily  Just  begun  to  fight. 

That  was  the  clear  and  definite  promise.  Nothing  said 
about  the  Supreme  Court.  And  the  President  persisted  in 
his  Court-packing  schone  even  after  the  Suprane  Court  had 
rendered  liberal  decisions  uph<dding  the  Wagner  lAbor  Rda- 
tions  Act.  the  Washington  State  Mfnlminn  Wage  Act,  and 
the  Federal  Sodal  Security  Act.  It  was  not  until  midsiBn- 
Bier,  when  beat  had  become  upiaeoBlve,  Umi  the  President 
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sent  to  Congress  the  greater  part  of  his  proposed  program  of 

legislation. 

Briefly  stated,  this  program  consisted  of  Federal  controls 
over  TntwimiiTw  wages  and  maximum  hours  In  industry;  a 
revival  of  the  A.  A.  A.  production  and  marketing  controls, 
guaranteeing  to  farmers  a  definite  portion  of  the  national 
income  and  to  city  people  stable  food  prices;  level  the  de- 
velopment of  power  resources  along  the  lines  of  the  T.  V.  A* 
with  seven  regional  planning  authorities;  the  framework  of 
a  national  housing  and  slum-clearance  program;  and  revi- 
siofn  of  the  tax  laws  for  the  redistribution  of  the  national 

Income. 

Tliis  was  an  ambitious  program  and  far  reaching  in  its 
tmpUcations.  still  further  tocreasing  the  President's  powers 
over  the  life  <if  the  people;  and  while  we  may  question  its 
wisdom  and  feasibility,  those  who  agree  with  it  were  led  to 
believe  that  it  would  meet  a  better  fate. 

The  neutrality  law  enacted  early  in  the  session,  placing  in 
the  President's  discretion  restrictions  upon  the  exportation 
of  war  materials,  is  now  shown  to  be,  in  the  light  of  the 
conflict  raging  in  the  Orient,  ineffective. 

Tlie  reorganization  of  the  executive  departments  and  in- 
dependent establishments,  ushered  into  Congress  with  much 
eclat,  has  had  approval  only  in  parts  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  whole  plan  is  still  awaiting  serious 
consideration  in  the  other  body.  Intended  to  effect  econ- 
omies, its  partial  enactment  will  certainly  make  for  addi- 
tional expenditures— a  new  and  powerful  department  of 
public  welfare.  If  created  as  proposed  already  by  the 
House,  it  will  fasten  upon  our  system  agencies  of  a  perma- 
nent nature  which  in  their  inception  were  intended  to  be 
temporary  and  for  the  period  of  the  depressicm^  only.  I 
refer  to  the  W.  P.  A.  and  the  Relief  Administration  of  Harry 
Hopkins,  lliat  gentleman  testified  before  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  that  he  believed  those  agencies  would  be 
and  ought  to  be  made  permanent. 

Other  instrumentalities  which  were  intended  to  be  for  the 
period  of  the  depression  mly  have  been  among  the  few 
thing*  accomplished  at  this  session  of  Congress,  extended 
notwithstanding  our  Democratic  friends'  boast  that  the  New 
Deal  has  ended  the  depressicm  and  recaptured  proq)erity. 
Tbey  have  extended  the  lending  powers  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation.  They  have  extended  the  emer- 
gency powers  given  to  the  President  to  control  the  Nation's 
currency.  Tbey  have  extended  the  $500,000,000  in  nuisance 
/taxes.  Another  extension  to  which  no  objection  was  made 
was  that  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 

It  is  yet  too  soon  to  sum  up  definitely  the  enormous  ap- 
pix^riattons  of  this  session  of  Congress.  They  can  only  be 
^^n^proxlmated.  TUs  was  dime  a  few  days  ago  by  that 
dirt<rr»«*^*^  and  intrqiid  statesman,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Qlass],  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  ApprcH^riatlons.  In  a  tabular  statement  submitted  by 
him  and  placed  in  the  Rscobs  of  August  19.  on  page  9299. 
he  shows  that,  by  taking  into  account  the  deduction  of  the 
appropriations  to  pay  the  soldiers'  adjusted  compensation, 
the  aiv>ropriations  made  during  this  session  are  in  excess 
cf  the  appropriations  of  last  year  by  $1,290,089,620.41. 

From  another  distinguished  Democratic  source,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  PmsHaxu.!,  we  heard  only  on  yes- 
terday the  alarm  he  sounded  over  redder  expendltiires  of 
this  session.    He  said: 

W«  have  gone  into  the  red  $100,000,000  more  since  the  1st  of 
laat  July  than  we  had  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago.  We  are 
going  into  the  red  now  at  the  rate  of  94.600  a  mlnnte  in  the 
--el^th  year  of  oonsecutlTe  deficit  of  this  aoremment.  The  puhUe 
dfSii  exceeds  ^anjOOOJOOOJOOO  at  this  time  and  Is  stlD  increasing 
nearly  SSjOOO  a  minute.  If  the  Ptesident  will  show  an  lnt1»r»lMw 
poBltiffn  to  bring  the  Budget  into  actual  lialanoe.  he  Is  going  to 
have  full  8iQ>port  fran  tarn  now  and  during  the  next  seaslon  of 
Congress. 

If  my  distinguished  friend  {daces  any  hope  in  the  President 
showing  an  "inflcdble  position''  to  bring  the  Budget  into 
actual  balance,  I  aiq^rehend.  in  the  light  of  past  experiences, 
he  will  be  disappointed.    He  then  goes  on  to  saj: 

It  is  time  to  stop  spending  these  mllUons  of  dollars  on  patcr- 
aallsm  and  state  socUTlsm.    We  must  begin  to  live  on  our  income; 


disaster  threatens  If  we  do  not.    We  cannot  expect  our  children 
to  pay  for  running  their  Government  and  o\u^  besides. 

Those  are  wise  words,  but  I  fear  they  will  not  be  heeded. 
The  cost  of  government  is  mounting  higher  and  higher. 
There  seems  to  be  an  utter  disregard  of  where  the  money  is 
coming  from  or  where  it  is  going  so  long  as  the  Govern- 
ment's credit  holds  out  upon  which  to  borrow  from  a  tax- 
ridden  people  with  bonds  now  choking  bank  portfolios  to  the 
breaking  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Democratic  friends  are  about  to  go  back 
home  to  the  people  and  render  an  accounting.  I  do  not 
envy  their  task  as  they  wend  their  way  homeward  empty 
handed.  This  session  of  Congress  was  afflicted  throughout 
with  blind  staggers. 


James  Couzens 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


or 


HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  26.  1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Jamzs  Cotnaofs, 
late  a  Senator  from  Michigan 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  its  birth,  the  United 
States  has  been  heralded  throughout  the  world  as  the  land  of 
opportunity.  The  late  Senator  J.Mns  Cotjziws  best  typifies 
the  truth  of  that  acclaim.  Bom  in  Canada  of  humble  parent- 
age, he  came  to  this  country  in  his  youth,  here  to  seek  fame 
and  fortime.  We  first  find  him  as  a  car  checker  in  the  rail- 
road yards  in  Detroit.  Then  he  is  bookkeeper  and  office  man 
in  a  large  retail  coal  establishment.  He  never  changed  posi- 
tions in  commercial  life  except  when  that  change  was  a  pro- 
motion. Endowed  with  an  unusual  amount  of  native  ability, 
he  was  possessed  of  tireless  energy.  The  length  of  the  work 
day  was  immaterial  to  Senator  Couzkns.  The  objective  was 
the  completion  of  the  task.  His  career  commenced  in  the 
"horse  and  buggy"  days,  and  with  his  unquestioned  integrity 
and  indomitable  courage  it  seemed  providential  that  he  should 
by  chance  be  brought  into  contact  with  Henry  Pord  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  original  Pord  Motor  Car  Co.  Mr.  Pord,  the 
mechanical  wizard  and  business  genius,  found  in  Jamxs- 
Cguzzns  the  man  who,  as  general  manager  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Car  Co.,  was  to  create  a  world-wide  industrial  domain, 
second  to  none  in  history. 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  Senator  Couzens  when  he 
was  with  the  Ford  Co.  He  was  always  recognized  as  a  pains- 
taking, considerate,  efficient,  yet  at  times  an  arbitrary  indus- 
trialist. He  always  charted  his  own  course.  He  always  had 
an  objective.  He  asked  no  quarter  from  his  competitors  and 
he  gave  no  quarter.  He  was  progressive  in  his  instincts,  yet 
he  could  not  be  accused  of  being  radical.  To  his  foresight,  his 
intuition,  and  his  determination  much  of  his  success  was  due. 
At  that  time  in  life,  as  measured  by  the  calendar,  when  most 
successful  men  are  getting  started  financially.  Jamis  Couzens 
found  himself  many  times  a  millionaire.  Millions  of  dollars 
did  not  spoil  him.  I  have  heard  him  say  on  more  than  one 
occasion  that  he  had  more  money  than  any  one  man  should 
have,  and  that  he  had  no  desire  or  ambition  to  accumulate 
greater  wealth. 

Having  reached  this  pinnacle  in  the  industrial  and  finan- 
cial world,  he  withdrew  from  all  commercial  activity  and 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  puUic  service.  He  was 
in  no  sense  a  politician.  He  succeeded  politically  not  be- 
cause of  his  affability  and  those  qualities  usually  found  in 
the  make-up  of  men  in  public  life  but  in  spite  of  the  lack 
of  these  attributes.  He  never  forgot  the  dajrs  of  his  strug- 
gle. He  always  was  considerate  of  and  was  the  friend  of 
those  less  fortunate.  As  mayor  of  the  great  city  of  Detroit, 
he  brought  business  to  political  administration.  The  com- 
mon people — their  desires,  necessities,  and  comforts — ^were 
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his  greatest  concern.  As  a  public  official,  Senator  Couzens 
always  had  the  enthusiastic  support  of  what  is  commonly 
designated  as  the  laboring  man.  He  accepted  public  office 
as  a  public  trust  and  assumed  the  responsibilities  accord- 
ingly. It  is  perfectly  natural  that  so  positive  a  character 
ofttimes  encountered  obstacles.  He  was  headstrong  and  de- 
termined, difficult  of  persuasion  and,  consequently,  had  ene- 
mies. But  who  is  the  man  who  succeeds  in  dealing  with 
the  public  who  is  not  so  blessed?  His  concepUon  of  the 
duties-of  a  United  States  Senator  was  different  than  that 
generally  accepted  by  many  holding  that  distinguished  of- 
fice. He  abhorred  patronage  disputes  and  would  have  none 
of  them.  He  often  expressed  himself  as  believtog  that  his 
duties  in  the  Senate  were  entirely  legislative,  and  that  he 
should  not  intercede  with  the  executive  departments  in  an 
endeavor  to  secure  position,  favor,  or  patronage  for  his  con- 
stituents. All  in  all.  he  was  a  unique  figure  in  modem  po- 
litical life,  and  his  power  and  prestige  were  Nation-wide, 

and  rightfully  so.  «,.      ,       ^     •«      * 

Others  have  spoken  of  his  charities.  Therefore  I  will  not 
dwell  upon  this  important  part  of  this  great  man's  life. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  as  exemplified  in  the  children's  trust 
fund  which  he  set  up.  he  did  not  provide  a  material  monu- 
ment for  himself,  but  he  did  provide  for  the  spending  of 
millions  of  dollars  for  the  benefit  of  humanity,  and  he 
made  sure  that  the  trust  fund  and  accretions  should  be 
spent  in  a  given  manner  over  a  given  period  of  years.  He 
felt  that  conditions  change  and  that  he  could  see  far  enough 
into  the  futiu-e  to  make  wise  disposition  of  his  benevolence. 
He  hoped  to  Uve  long  enough  to  be  able  to  personally  ap- 
praise the  wisdom  of  this  venture  to  make  happy,  healthy 
children  and  better  citizens. 

Many  often  disagreed  with  Senator  Couzens  in  the  course 
he  pursued  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  yet  all  admired  his 
sincerity  and  the  boldness  of  the  man.  It  can  be  truly  said 
that  in  his  passing  a  good  man  has  gone  to  his  reward,  and 
that  his  State  and  his  Nation  will  miss  his  generous,  self- 
sacrificing  and  valuable  service.  Thousands  called  him 
friend.    Millions  will  call  him  benefactor. 


Danger  of  Another  Collapse 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Attgust  16. 1937 

Mr  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  prefer  to  address  the  House 
this  afternoon  not  as  a  Republican,  not  as  a  Democrat,  but 
as  a  Lincoln- Jeff ersonian  nonpartisan.  I  recognize  no  par- 
tisanship in  laws.  We  liberals  in  the  House  have  voted  for 
measures  regardless  of  who  introduced  them.  After  a  Mem- 
ber is  elected  he  is  no  longer  a  partisan.  He  is  a  Repre- 
sentative and  lawmaker— not  for  RepubUcans  or  Democrats 
but  for  all  the  people  in  his  district  and  for  all  the  people  m 
this  Nation,  be  they  Democrats.  Republicans,  Socialists,  non- 
partisans, or  even  Communists.  He  represents  them  all, 
regardless  of  religious  or  poUtical  creeds  or  beUef  s. 

I  repeat  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the  conserva- 
tive Republicans  on  one  side  of  the  aisle  and  the  conservative 

Democrats  on  the  other  side.  1^5  ,^"^,5^^^"!^**^ 
standing  still— in  letting  bad  enough  alone.  thanWul  that  it 
is  not  worse.  On  the  ottier  hand.  I  also  know  there  u!  no 
difference  between  the  Parmer-Laborites.  the  progressiveRe- 
publicans.  and  the  progressive  Democrats.  They  look  forwa^ 
and  in  the  distance  see  the  dawn  of  a  new  and  better  day. 
THey  would  rather  take  130.000,000  men.  women,  and  chU- 
dren  one  step  up  along  the  highways  and  byways  of  dvmza- 
tion  than  a  few  greedy  individuals  a  million  miles.  Thej 
beUeve  in  saving  the  homes  of  this  Nation— in  perpetuating 
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the  individual  family  life— they  believe  in  the  democracy  of 

the  fireside  and  in  representative  government.      

There  is  danger  of  another  collapse— the  Oovemment  is 
still  trying  to  get  prosperity  by  borrowing— by  issuing  Wl- 
lions  more  of  tax-exempt  interest-bearing  bonds.  By  the 
end  of  this  year,  it  is  said,  this  Nation's  debt  wiU  be  some 
$36  000,000,000.  The  average  interest  on  this  huge  sum  will 
be  about  3  percent,  which  amounts  to  $1,080,000,000  per 
annum.  This  is  the  national  debt.  It  does  not  include  that 
of  States,  counties,  cities,  and  other  political  subdivisions. 
These  States,  counties,  cities,  and  other  political  subdivisions, 
as  well  as  individuals,  have  all  stretched  their  credit  to  the 
limit. 

This  Nation  is  bankrupt;  every  State  in  this  Union  is  bank- 
rupt; the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  a  whole,  are  bank- 
rupt. The  public  and  private  debts  of  this  Nation,  which 
are  evidenced  by  bonds,  mortgages,  notes,  or  other  written 
instruments,  amount  to  about  $250,000,000,000.  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  is  about  $50,000,000,000  of  which  there  is 
no  record,  making  in  all  about  $300,000,000,000  of  pubhc  and 
private  debts.  The  total  physical  cash  value  of  all  the  prop- 
erty in  the  United  States  is  now  estimated  at  about  $250,000.- 
000,000.  That  is  more  than  it  would  bring  if  sold  at  public 
auction.  In  this  we  do  not  include  debts  or  the  evidence  of 
debts,  such  as  bonds,  mortgages,  and  so  forth.  These  are 
not  physical  property.  They  will  have  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
physical  property.  How  are  we  going  to  pay  $300,000,000,000 
with  only  $250,000,000,000?  It  cannot  be  done  unless  we  first 
put  more  money  into  actual  circulation— not  by  doubling 
it  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  but  by  putting  it  tato  circulation 
among  the  people.  Let  WaU  Street  call  that  debasmg  the 
currency  and  make  the  most  of  it.  We  are  more  concerned 
with  not  debasing  American  manhood  and  womanhood. 

At  5  percent  the  interest  on  this  vast  indebtedness  amoimts 
to  $15,000,000,000  annually,  or  over  $115  a  year  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child.  The  amount  of  money  in  actual 
circulation  in  this  country  is  about  $2.000.000.000— by  that 
I  do  not  mean  money  lost  or  destroyed,  hoarded,  or  in  for- 
eign countries.  Therefore,  in  order  to  pay  the  interest  on 
our  pubhc  and  private  debts,  each  dollar  in  actual  circula- 
tion—in actual  use— will  have  to  be  used  as  a  revolving  f  Uhd 
and  be  paid  over  seven  and  one-half  times  a  year. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  vast  indebtedness,  in  spite  of  these 
dizay,  incomprehensible  figures,  miUions  of  our  people  arc 
forced  to  seek  a  position  on  the  Federal  pay  roll  or  on  a 
disguised  dole  system.  There  is  not  enough  money  among 
the  people  to  enable  them  to  employ  and  utilize  the  energy 
of  these  men  and  women  in  necessary  and  useful  work;  there 
is  a  money  famine.  We  have  made  beggars  out  of  a  once 
proud  people.  States,  counties,  cities,  school  districts,  and 
other  quasi-public  institutions  are  all  asking  for  help  from 
the  Ftederal  Ctovemment.  Some  of  these  are  offering  so- 
called  frozen  assets  as  security  for  loans,  forgetting  that 
these  assets  are  no  longer  frozen  but  have  long  stoce  evapo- 
rated. There  is  danger  of  a  collapse,  and  a  collapse  means 
devastation  and  destruction. 

What,  then,  caused  this  condition?  It  was  caused  by  the 
monopolization  not  of  the  wealth  of  this  country,  but  of  the 
medium  of  exchange— the  monopolization  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  financial  monarchs  of  the  money  of  the  country,  the  imit 
of  exchange.  This  was  brought  about  by  skillful  manipula- 
tion of  the  currency,  by  a  monopolizing  tariff,  by  gambling 
in  stocks  and  bonds  and  the  necessities  of  life.  It  was 
brought  about,  first,  by  virtually  doubling  the  money  in  chr- 
cuUtion  through  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  during  the  war 
and  then  by  cruel,  brutal,  and  inhuman  deflation,  by  vir- 
tually cutting  in  two  the  money  in  circulation. 

May  we  ask  what  is  money?  ¥7hat  is  its  purpose  and  Its 
function?  Money  is  not  gold;  it  is  not  sUver.  Money  as 
such  has  no  intrinsic  value;  it  is  a  unit  of  exchange,  a  meas- 
ure of  values,  a  common  denominator  with  which  we  measure 
the  comparative  values  of  commodities:  it  is  a  yardstick  with 
which  we  measure  the  comparative  values  of  the  things  pro- 
duced by  the  energy  of  a  people.    Money  U  made  toy  law; 
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'  demoneUae  gold  today  and  remonetlae  silver  and  gold  would 

be  worth  less  than  sUvcr.  ^  w     i. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  real  money  and  bank 

money— credit  money.    It  may  be  well  for  us  to  find  out 

just  what  credit  money— bank  money— is  as  compared  with 

real  money.    In  plain  words  credit  money  or  bank  money 

is  Just  hot  air;  it  is  make-believe  money  that  does  not  exist. 

Bank  or  credit  money  is  a  condition  in  which  all  the  banks 

of  this  Nation  have  on  deposit,  as  they  had  on  June  30 

this  year.  $51,586,123,000  and  only  $784,686,000  of  actual 

money  with  which  to  pay  the  $51,586,123,000.    How  could 

they  pay  $65  with  only  $1?    That  is  why  we  had  the  bank 

holiday.    The  difference  between  $51,586,123,000  on  deposit 

and  $784,586,000  of  actual  money  In  the  banks  is  credit 

money  or  bank  money.    In  other  words,  bank  money  or 

credit  money  is  imaginary  money  on  which  the  banks  draw 

interest.    The  trouble  with  us  Is  that  we  have  too  much 

^nv  or  credit  m<mey  and  not  enough  real  money. 

What  we  need  is  enough  actual  moiey  in  actual  drcu- 
Ifttloa  to  do  the  Nation's  business  and  less  imaginary  bank 
mcmey  or  credit  money. 

Tt>  loosen  this  strangle  bold  upon  our  people  we  propose 
•s  a  remedy  the  Praaier-Lemkc  bill.  This  biU  provides  that 
the  United  States  Government  shall  refinance  existing  farm 
Indebtedness  at  3  percent  per  year,  the  interest  rate  to  be 
1%  percent  and  the  balance  of  each  payment  to  be  applied 
on  the  principal  on  the  amortization  plan,  not  by  issuing 
bonds,  but  by  issuing  Federal  Reserve  notes  secured  by  the 
best  securities  on  earth— first  mortgages  on  farm  lands; 
better  security  than  gold  or  silver,  because  you  cannot  eat 
gold  or  sUver,  but  you  can  eat  the  products  that  grow  on 
the  farms:  therefore  your  life  depends  upon  the  farms. 
These  farms  are  the  best  security  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
If  our  Government  has  enough  intelligence  to  do  this,  it 
will  make  a  profit  of  $6345.000,000  at  IVi-percent  interest 
In  47  years,  the  time  required  for  amortization  of  the  farm 
indebtedness. 

Our  Government  now  iMrtnts  Federal  Reserve  notes  and 
gives  them  to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  at  seven-tenths  of 
1  cent  per  bill— the  cost  of  printing.  It  makes  no  difference 
irtaetber  that  bill  is  a  $1  bill  or  a  $1,000  bill— or  whether  they 
keep  it  for  1  year  of  for  20  years— all  they  ever  pay  your 
Uncle  Sam  for  It  is  seven-tenths  of  1  cent  per  bill.  The 
•mount  of  all  the  paper  money  given  by  the  Government  to 
the  banks  amounted  on  June  30  last  to  over  $5,000,000,000. 
of  which  amount  $4,495,210,935  were  Federal  Reserve  notes. 
After  yttur  Government  had  given  all  this  money  to  these 
bankers  It  found  It  necessary  to  borrow  back  some  <rf  the 
money  that  it  gave  away.  It  had  to  seU  bonds.  The  amount 
of  these  bonds,  together  with  certiflcates  of  indebtedness,  on 
Jone  30  last  amounted  to  over  $36,000,000,000.  and  will  be,  it 
ta  ctadmed,  some  $38,000,000,000  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
Tbese  bonds  bear  interest  on  an  average  of  about  3  percent 
and  are  tax-exempt.  In  other  words,  these  bankers  used 
the  $5,0004X)0.000  paper  money  which  your  Government  gave 
them  as  a  revolving  fund  with  which  they  bought  the 
$36,000,000,000  tax-exempt,  3-percent  interest-bearing  bonds 
and  certificates  of  indebtedness. 

These  bankers  not  only  now  have  the  $36,000,000,000  tax- 
exempt,  intenst-bearing  bonds  and  certificates  but  they  also 
have  the  $5,000,000,000  of  paper  money  which  your  Govern- 
ment gave  them  and  which  ^ey  used  as  a  revolving  fund  to 
buy  these  bonds.  At  this  time  the  Government  Is  borrow- 
ing about  a  bUUon  doUars  a  month.  It  prints  tax-exonpt, 
interest-bearing  bonds  to  that  amount  and  bands  these  over 
to  these  bankers,  and  in  return  the  bankers  hand  to  the 
Government  deposit  slips.  No  money  Is  ezidianged:  the 
whole  thing  is  merely  a  bocdckaeplnc  transaction.  Tlie  banks 
draw  interest  on  the  bonds,  but  the  Government  draws  no 
interest  on  tbe  deposit  sUps.  The  Government  checks  on 
these  deposit  slips,  and  the  persons  who  receive  the  checks 
redeposit  ******  in  the  banks.  Tlie  Government,  of  course,  is 
■boii-ciianged.  If  the  banks  need  more  money  as  a  revolving 
.fund  tticy  take  these  bonds  and  put  them  up  aa  secnzlty  for 
more  Federal  Reserve  notes. 
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Congress  passed  and  the  President  approved  PubUc  Iaw 
No  9  on  March  1.  1937,  extending  to  June  30,  1939.  the  privi- 
lege to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  of  buymg  tax-exempt, 
interest-bearing  bonds  and  then  putting  them  up  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  receiving  Federal  Reserve  notes- 
money— for  seven-tenths  of  1  cent  per  bill— the  cost  of  print- 
ing There  is  no  limitation— the  sky  is  the  limit.  In  other 
words  the  Government  farms  out  the  right  to  have  money 
issued  to  the  banks  and  they  agree  to  buy  tax-exempt,  interest- 
bearing  bonds  with  money  that  the  Government  gives  them 
for  nothing.  In  that  way  the  Government  can  continue  to  bor- 
row on  the  one  hand  by  Issuing  tax-exempt,  interest-bearing 
bonds  for  the  bankers  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  print  the  money  for  these  banks  until  the 
whole  credit  structure  of  this  Nation  will  fall. 

There  was  great  confusion  and  resentment  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  when  the  party  leaders  of  both 
parties  brought  this  bill  up  for  consideration.  The  majority 
of  the  Members  then  seemed  determined  to  stop  this  vicious 
practice  of  issuing  money  and  giving  it  to  the  banks  for  noth- 
ing and  then  borrowing  it  back  again  by  issuing  interest- 
bearing,  tax-exempt  bonds.  Three  years  ago  this  same  exten- 
sion was  passed,  after  some  maneuvering,  by  the  House  with 
only  38  dissenting  votes.  This  year  after  considerable  debate  - 
the  House  proved  that  it  is  beginning  to  understand  this 
ridiculous  situation  by  casting  104  dissenting  votes  agamst 
the  further  extension  of  this  privilege  of  manipulating  the 
Nation's  credit  for  the  benefit  of  the  privately  owned  Federal 
Reserve  banks. 

To  one  unfamiliar  with  how  laws  are  made  it  would  seem  as 
it  did  to  Alice  in  Wonderland,  where  things  seem  real  but  are 
not.  No  voice  was  heard  about  fiat  money,  soft  money,  nor 
yet  about  debasing  the  currency.  The  dying  shadows  of  a 
past  civilization,  slaves  of  a  dying  monetary  system,  won  a 
temporary  victory.  The  bill  which  pays  tribute  to  the  bankers 
for  doing  that  which  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  do  was  passed.  We  have  this  consolation,  however,  that 
there  will  be  an  end  to  dieaniland.  It  may  take  another  elec- 
tion or  two,  but  ultimately  the  pubUc  wrongs  will  be  righted 
and  the  people  will  triumph. 

If  our  Government  can  print  paper  money  for  the  bankers, 
why  can  it  not  do  it  for  the  farmers?    Why  not  do  it  for  agri- 
culture?   Why  not  issue  Federal  Reserve  notes  secured  by 
better  security  than  the  bankers  put  up,  secured  by  the  farms 
of  this  Nation?    Why  not  do  the  reasonable  thing,  the  intelli- 
gent thing,  the  only  thing,  and  pass  the  Frazier-Lemke  bill? 
When  this  bill  becomes  a  law  it  will  reduce  a  farmer's  in- 
debtedness by  three-fifths  in  47  years  because  of  the  lower 
rate  of  interest,  and  in  addition  the  Government  will  make  a 
net  profit  of  $6,345,000,000.   On  a  $10,000  loan  the  farmer  wiU 
save  $24,000  in  interest  in  47  years  and  the  Government  will 
make  $1,100  net  profit.   What  does  that  mean  to  your  business 
and  professional  men  and  women?   It  means  that  this  farmer 
will  spend  that  $24,000  at  home,  that  he  will  buy  the  things 
that  he  is  so  much  in  need  of,  and  that  the  wheels  of  progress 
will  start  moving.    We  wUl  have  stopped  making  beggars  of 
a  once  proud  people.    There  will  be  no  further  need  of  a 
disguised  dole  system,  of  tax-exempt  interest-bearing  bonds. 
The  Frazier-Lemke  refinance  bill  is  the  only  real  money 
which  we  will  have  in  the  United  States  of  America  which 
has  something  back  of  it  besides  the  debts  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  and  hot  air.    Why  do  we  take  these 
Federal  Reserve  bills?    Is  there  anything  back  of  them  be- 
sides hot  air  and  the  debts  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States?   There  is  not;  and  I  defy  any  man  or  woman  to  make 
a  contrary  statement.   Oh,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  gold 
certificate  back  of  it  or  some  gold,  but  you  get  the  gold  and 
I  will  put  you  in  jail  for  having  unlawful  gold  in  your  pos- 
session. The  so-called  gold  coiiificates  are  just  a  meaningless 
camoufiage.    Tou  might  just  as  well  sink  the  gold  beneath 
the  ocean  waves  and  issue  a  good  certificate  against  it.    It 
will  do  you  just  as  much  good. 

Why  do  we  take  this  mcmey,  the  Federal  Reserve  notes? 
We  take  it— and  I  wish  I  had  more  of  it— because  back  of  it 
is  the  full  faith  and  credit  of  all  the  men  and  women  of  the 

\    ' 


United  States.  That  Is  what  makes  it  money.  Back  of  it  are 
the  finest  and  most  splendid  up-to-date  men  with  inventive 
genius;  back  of  it  are  the  world's  most  beautiful  women,  with 
industry,  and  with  intelligence,  and  the  unborn  babies  for 
generations  to  come.  That  is  what  makes  money  and  that  is 
the  reason  we  take  these  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

Now,  let  us  take  up  the  Frazier-Lemke  money  for  a  moment. 
That  money  will  have  a  first  mortgage  back  of  it  on  the 
homes  of  America,  upon  the  homes  of  agriculture,  upon  the 
homes  of  those  industrious  people  who  feed  and  clothe  you 
and  me.  A  former  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  bank 
stated  that  is  the  safest  and  best  security  in  the  world.  He 
stated,  in  fact,  he  did  not  understand  why  Congress  ever 
passed  the  original  Federal  Reserve  Act  without  making  agri- 
culture and  real  estate  the  basis  of  currency. 

I  say  to  you  that  the  Frazier-Lemke  bill,  if  passed,  will 
put  $3,000,000,000  of  real  money  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  this  Nation,  on  a  100-percent 
security  basis,  with  something  back  of  it.  It  will  have  agri- 
culture and  in  addition  it  will  have  the  human  beings,  the 
32  000.000  men,  women,  and  children  who  live  on  the  farms, 
back  of  it.  You  may  cry  "inflation",  but  the  Frazier-Lemke 
refinance  bill  is  the  only  bill  that  will  put  honest-to-God 
money  in  circulation,  money  which  will  be  supported  by  real 
estate  in  addition  to  the  f uU  faith  and  credit  of  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Some  Members  seem  to  feel  that  the  Federal  land  bank, 
which  is  supposed  to  serve  the  farmers,  should  pay  3  percent 
for  Federal  Reserve  notes  when  the  Federal  Reserve  bank, 
which  serves  the  banks  and  businessmen  of  the  Nation,  gets 
the  same  Federal  Reserve  notes  for  absolutely  nothing  save 
the  cost  of  printing— seven-tenths  of  1  cent  per  bill.  These 
banks  now  have  approximately  $5,000,000,000  of  these  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes.  We  are  wUUng  to  be  discriminated 
against  and  pay  Wz  percent  interest  for  that  which  the  bank- 
ing fraternity  gets  for  nothing  through  the  Federal  Reserve 
bank  but  there  is  a  limit  to  this  discrimination  business,  and 
the  banking  fraternity  had  better  take  notice  and  not  arouse 

the  public  too  much.  ^  „    ^^    .       * 

What  does  the  Frazier-Lemke  bill  provide?  It  gives  for 
the  flrst  time  in  the  history  of  this  Nation  to  the  Federal 
land  banks  and  to  the  Farm  Credit  Administiration  only 
part  of  the  privileges  that  have  been  given  to  the  banking 
fraternity  for  years  under  the  Federal  Reserve  bank.  They 
can  put  up  hot  air;  they  can  put  up  debts.  If  you  please,  and 
get  money;  but  under  the  Frazier-Lemke  refinance  biU  we 
put  up  honest-to-God  security— first  mortgages  on  farms. 

This  biU  is  right  in  line  with  the  President's  monetary 
poUcy  The  mere  seizing  of  the  monetary  gold  of  this  Na- 
tion by  the  Government  and  increasing  its  value  by  lowering 
the  gold  content  in  the  dollar,  while  it  will  make  several  bil- 
lion dollars  profit  for  the  Government,  will  not  in  itself  help 
agriculture  or  industry  unless  the  medium  of  exchange— the 
'  amount  of  money  In  circulation— is  also  increased.  Making 
gold  dearer  and  thereby  making  money  that  is  in  our  pos- 
session—sUver  and  paper— cheaper  will  not  expand  the  cur- 
rency, but  on  the  contrary,  contract  it. 

Congress  must  supply  the  next  step— the  Frazier-Lemke 
Refinance  Act.  When  Congress  passes  that,  then  there  will  be 
issued  and  put  into  circulation  among  the  people  several  bil- 
lion dollars  of  new  money.  Federal  Reserve  notes.  It  will 
again  give  purchasing  power  to  the  people.  The  farmer  wiU 
pay  his  banker,  his  merchant,  his  lawyer,  and  his  doctor,  and 
they  in  turn  will  pay  their  bills,  and  all  will  start  in  again 
repairing  and  improving  their  homes.  Unemployment  and 
starvation  wiU  cease.  The  enforced  idleness  of  millions  of 
men  and  women  will  disappear,  and  we  will  hear  no  more  of 
overproduction.    Consumption  wUl  again  be  normal;  real 

prosperity  will  return.  

The  bUl  has  the  official  endorsement  of  the  National 
Farmers'  Union;  it  has  the  official  endorsement  of  some 
State  farm  bureaus  and  other  farm  organizations,  and  of 
many  farm  bureau  and  Grange  locals  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. It  has  the  approval  of  95  percent  of  the  fanners  of 
this  Nation;  it  has  the  approval  of  every  Intelligent  banker. 


business  and  professional  man  and  woman.  TWrty-two 
State  legislatures  have  asked  Congress  to  pass  this  bill. 
They  are:  Arizona,  Arkansas,  California.  Colorado,  Florida, 
Idaho.  Illinois,  Indiana.  Iowa.  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 
It  has  the  approval  of  the  lower  house  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture of  New  York,  the  President's  own  State,  as  well  as  that 
of  Alabama,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii.  Surely  no  Member  of  Congress  from  these  States 
is  justified  in  ignoring  the  mandate  from  his  State. 

Why,  then,  does  Congress  not  pass  this  bill?  Is  it  be- 
cause Wall  Street  is  still  closer  to  Congress  than  are  the 
people  of  the  United  States?  The  people  have  been  sleep- 
ing at  the  switch.  They  expect  Congress  to  do  something 
for  them  and  generally  wake  up  to  find  that  it  did  some- 
thing to  them.  This  is  the  people's  fault.  They  neglect 
Congress,  while  the  international  bankers  are  on  the  job 
with  their  lobbyists  and  false  propaganda.  This  Govern- 
ment is  the  people's.  The  responsibility  rests  upon  their 
shoulders.  They  elect  all  the  Representatives  and  one-third 
of  the  Senators  in  Congress  every  2  years.  Tliey  can  and 
ought  to  make  their  representatives  responsive  to  their  wilL 

They  have  a  right  to  demand  that  Congress  pass  the 
Frazier-Lemke  refinance  bill;  they  have  a  right  to  ask  their 
Congressmen  to  sign  the  petition  at  the  Speaker's  desk, 
which  now  has  130  signatures,  to  bring  this  bill  out  on  the 
floor  for  discussion  and  passage.  Congress  must  give  this 
Nation  the  Frazier-Lemke  Reflnance  Act.  It  must  refinance 
the  farmers.  It  must  give  us  an  intelligent  expansion  of 
the  currency — ^not  in  the  hands  of  a  few  but  in  the  hands 
of  the  people.  We  cannot  borrow  ourselves  out  of  indebted- 
ness. An  aroused  and  enlightened  public  opinion  will  com- 
pel Congress  to  pass  this  bill  eventually.    Why  not  now? 


House  Restaurant  Employees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  B.  SHANNON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  21  (legislative  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20) ,  1937 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  support  of  House  Reso- 
lution 322.  "To  adjust  the  pay  of  employees  of  the  House 
Restaurant",  introduced  by  me  on  August  18,  1937,  I  wish 
to  submit  the  following  statement  of  facts:  The  salaries  paid 
to  employees  in  the  House  Restaurant,  as  compared  to  the 
salaries  paid  to  similar  employees  in  the  Senate  Restaurant, 
are  as  follows: 


Head  w»it«r 

Full-time  waiters  and  bus  boys 
Half-time  waiters  aad  bus  boys 
Kitchen  men. 


House  res- 
taurant 
(per  month) 


*75 
35 
20 
36 


Senate  m- 

taarant 
(permoath) 


•5 
«S 

10 


In  the  Senate  restaurant  there  are  also  two  captainsi  cm- 
ployed,  the  first  captain  receiving  $110  per  month  and  the 
second  captain  $100  per  month.  No  captains  are  employed 
in  the  House  restaurant. 

Prcm  their  meager  salaries  the  half-time  waiters  and  bus 
boys  employed  in  the  House  restaurant  are  docked  67  cents 
for  every  Saturday  that  the  House  does  not  meet,  and  I  am 
told  they  were  even  docked  for  the  Fourth  of  July. 

All  waiters,  bus  boys,  and  kitchen  boys  go  off  the  pay  roll 
immediately  upon  the  adjournment  of  Congress  each  year. 
When  adjournment  comes  early  in  the  season  they  can 
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•otneiimes  find  other  employment,  but  this  year  it  wUl  be  ex- 
tranely  cUiBcult  for  them  to  do  so  due  to  the  fact  that  all 
plaoes  at  the  seashores  and  other  summer  resorts  have 
already  been  filled. 

Whenever  a  guest  at  the  House  restaurant  fails,  throus^ 
nei^ence  or  otherwise,  to  pay  a  check,  the  waiter  who 
served  him  is  fined  $2.50.  I  am  UM  that  these  fines  fre- 
quently amount  to  trtm  $5  to  $10  per  month  per  waiter, 
which  sums  are  deducted  from  their  pay. 

Of  course,  the  checks  that  are  not  turned  in  may  repre- 
sent only  a  10-cent  coca-cola,  or  a  40-cent  lunch;  yet  the 
waiter  is  arbitrarily  fined  $2.50  per  check  lost.  On  one  oc- 
casion a  man  from  Kentudcy  absent-mindedly  walked  out 
with  his  check  in  his  pocket,  and  the  waiter  who  served  him 
was  fined  $2.50.  Later,  being  a  true  Kentucky  gentleman, 
he  mailed  in  the  check  together  with  60  cents,  which  it 
amounted  to.  Fortunately  for  the  waiter  in  this  case,  the 
$2.50  he  had  heesn  fined  was  refunded. 

I  say  the  Members  of  this  House  should  declare  a  general 
amnesty,  and  these  severe  penalties  wrongfully  assessed 
•gainst  the  waiters  should  be  returned  to  them. 

Back  in  1933.  when  there  was  a  general  economy  wave 
and  all  Government  salaries  were  reduced,  the  salaries  of  the 
men  empkqped  In  the  House  restaurant  were  also  cut  The 
faa-time  waiters  and  bus  boys,  who  were  then  receiving  $45 
per  month,  were  cut  to  $35.  and  othec  salaries  were  propor- 
ttfjfift^ly  slashed.  Thea  a  year  later,  when  the  cut  was 
restored  to  an  Government  anployees.  the  waiters  hoped  that 
they,  too.  would  be  restored  to  their  fonner  pay.  but  the 
reduction  is  still  in  force  today. 

The  treatment  of  the  onployees  In  the  House  restaurant 
recalls  to  my  rninA  the  testimony  broui^t  out  in  the  hearings 
bef  (Mre  the  OcHnmission  on  Industrial  Rdations  in  the  spring 
of  1915  i^^iAJ^titwy  the  Pullman  porters. 

lir.  Robert  TtMld  lincoln.  then  president  of  the  Pullman 
Go.,  was  a  witness  before  the  Ounmission  and  was  being 
questioned  by  Iflr.  Prank  P.  Walsh.  The  questions  and 
answers,  as  I  remember  them,  wore  about  as  follows: 

QuesUon.  Tour  name  la  Robert  IVMld  lincoln? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Questkm.  Tou  are  the  son  at  the  man  retened  to  as  the  "Great 
■manclpator'*t 

Answer.  Tes. 

Question  Tou  have  as  employees  of  your  company  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Negro  race? 

Answer.  Tes.  sir. 

Question.  Tou  employ  them  on  a  monthly  baslst 

Answer.  Tes. 

QuesUon.  And  whaA  Is  that  monthly  wage? 

Answer.  Twcnty-flve  dollars. 

Question.  There  Is  some  (^>partunlty  for  advancement  In  that 
ps^.  Is  thare  not.  Ifr.  Lincoln? 

Answer.  Oh.  yee.  sir.    They  get  an  tncrease  at  $1.50  per  mcmth. 

Qoestkm.  After  what  length  at  serrlce? 

Answor.  After  26  years'  stfrloe. 

A  member  of  the  Commission  then  remarked  that  he  pre- 
snmed  that  service  must  be  continuous  and  without  demerits 
before  the  increase  would  be  granted. 

Mr.  Walsh  also  asked  Mr.  Lincoln  whether  it  was  his 
view  that  his  father  had  freed  the  Negroes  so  that  they 
mi^t  work  for  the  Pullman  Co. 

Mr.  Uncoln  defended  the  pay  of  the  Pullman  porters  on 
the  ground  that  they  received  tips  over  and  above  their 
salaries.  Mr.  Walsh  then  asked  if  it  would  be  agreeable  to 
Mr.  Iinc(dn  if  the  Pullman  Co.  revised  his  compensation 
so  that  imly  a  small  part  would  be  fixed  and  the  balance 
depoident  upon  gratuities,  to  which  question  Mr.  Uncoln 
replied  that  such  an  arrangement  wcnild  hardly  be  satis- 
factory to  him. 

This  testimony,  brought  out  before  the  Commission  on 
Ihdustrial  Relations,  so  humiliated  Mr.  lincoln  that  shortly 
thereafter  he  raised  the  pay  of  the  porters  in  his  emidoy. 
Then  3  years  later,  when  the  Government  took  over  the 
management  of  the  railroads  as  a  wartime  onergency 
measure,  the  wages  of  all  railroad  emirioyees  were  reviewed, 
and  the  board  of  review  granted  a  further  substantial  tn- 
crease to  the  porters,  bringing  their  pay  up  to  $60  pv 
month,  and  it  has  never  been  less  dnce  that  time.    Hence 


it  took  one  war  to  free  the  Negroes,  and  It  took  another 
war  to  give  many  of  them  a  living  wage. 

In  fairness  to  the  Members  of  the  House.  I  am  sure  only 
a  very  few  of  them  know  anything  whatever  concerning 
the  salaries  paid  to  the  employees  in  the  House  restaurant. 
It  was  just  recently  that  I  was  apprised  of  the  facts,  and  I 
make  haste  to  call  them  to  the  attention  of  the  House,  so 
that  some  action  may  be  taken  to  rectify  the  wrong  done 
to  these  faithful  men  who  daily  serve  us. 

In  the  past  the  Government  always  set  ^lat  was  con- 
sidered a  fair  standard  of  wages  and  hours.  In  this  case 
the  Senate  standard  and  not  the  House  standard  can  be 
pointed  to  with  pride  by  those  fighting  for  better  conditiona 

of  labor.  _  _.  ^ 

Let  us  at  least  bring  the  pay  of  the  House  restaurant 
employees  up  to  a  par  with  the  wages  paid  in  the  Senate 
restaurant,  and  let  us  make  it  retroactive  to  January  1, 
1937.  Surely  that  is  not  too  much  to  ask  for  these  loyal 
men. 


The  Cotton  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  POAGE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  21  (legislative  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20),  1957 

Mr,  POAQE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Representative  from  the 
great  State  of  Texas,  whose  6.000,000  peoide  are  predomi- 
nantly farmers,  and  whose  great  crop  is  cotton.  I  was  intensely 
interested  in  the  action  of  the  House  this  afternoon  in  ex- 
pressly authorizing  the  use  of  $65,000,000  each  year  for  the 
next  2  years  of  tariff  revenues  for  the  stabilization  of  cotton 
prices.  Cotton  is  the  very  lifeblood  of  my  people's  economic 
being.  When  the  price  of  cotton  falls  to  the  disastrous  figures 
of  a  few  years  ago.  my  people  face  not  hard  times  but  real 
destitution. 

Today  more  than  half  the  people  of  the  Eleventh  Texas  Dis- 
trict are  looking  to  the  1937  cotton  crop  as  their  only  source 
of  funds  for  the  ye$n  to  come.  On  their  ability  to  sdl  this 
crop  for  a  reasonable  price  will  depend  their  ability  to  buy 
food,  and  clothes,  and  shoes,  and  all  of  the  things  that  our 
people  need  to  buy  and  the  people  of  other  sections  need 
toseU. 

A  price  of  12  cents,  which  we  hope  this  trill  will  assure  to 
those  who  join  the  next  year's  program,  is  not  a  high  price; 
it  does  not  approach  parity;  it  but  corresponds  with  about 
40  cents  per  bushel  for  com  or  75  cents  for  wheat.  It  does 
mean  that  our  people  will  not  go  into  the  winter  hungry.  All 
other  farm  commodities  are  much  nearer  parity  price  now 
than  is  cotton.  By  parity  price  I  mean  that  price  for  farm 
commodities  which  the  Roosevelt  administration  has  recog- 
nized and  recommended  as  an  adequate  price  for  those  farm 
products  that  will  provide  a  Uving  wage  for  the  farmer. 
Now,  why  are  the  prices  of  other  farm  commodities  nearer  to 
this  worthy  objective  of  the  President  than  is  the  price  of 
cotton?  It  is  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  com  and  wheat 
are  commodities  consumed  principally  behind  the  tariff  walls 
of  our  borders,  whereas  60  percent  of  our  cotton  crop  is  nor- 
mally sold  on  the  world  market,  which  is  unprotected  and 
over  which  no  government  can  exercise  a  price  control.  The 
representatives  of  other  sections  cannot  realize  the  serious- 
ness of  our  problem.  If  they  could,  I  cannot  believe  that  we 
would  find  Representatives  from  the  industrial  cities  and  from 
the  Com  and  Wheat  Belts  of  the  Northwest  protesting  against 
this  action.  The  price  of  cotton  cannot  drop  below  the  cost 
of  production  without  bringing  disaster  and  distress  to  the 
whole  Nation.  We  cannot  expect  a  sound  nationsd  prosperity 
until  iall  sections  realize  that  the  whole  Nation  is  interested 
in  seeing  the  South  grow  a  reasonable  crop  of  cotton  and 
sell  it  at  a  reasonable  price. 
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Cotton  has  for  generations  provided  the  medium  of  ex- 
change with  which  this  Nation  has  balanced  its  foreign  trade. 
We  have  paid  for  foreign  wines,  cut  glass,  diamonds,  dyes, 
ships,  and  machinery  with  cotton.  No  other  crop  enters  so 
largely  into  our  national  economy.  We  cannot  destroy  our 
cotton  exports  without  the  most  severe  readjustments  all 
over  America.  We  cannot  let  the  price  of  cotton  drop  as  it 
did  in  1932  without  bringing  both  ruin  to  a  third  of  this  land 
and  economic  paraljrsis  to  the  remainder. 

Tlie  action  taken  this  afternoon  was  but  the  culmination 
of  a  series  of  efforts  that  we  southern  Members  have  been 
making  to  save  our  people  this  year.  We  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  passing  a  general  farm  bill  outlining  a  perma- 
nent farm  poUcy,  but  we  also  realize  that  such  a  bill  must  be 
a  good  bill,  that  it  must  be  a  fair  bill,  that  it  must  be  a  work- 
able bill,  and  that  it  must  be  a  bill  that  will  stand  the  test  of 
practicability  in  actual  operation  and  in  law.  There  is  no 
purpose  in  passing  a  bill  simply  to  be  able  to  say  "we  passed  a 
farm  bUl."  In  the  past  there  has  been  altogether  too  much 
legislation  of  that  kind  on  other  subjects. 

I  think  the  President  realises  the  importance  of  doing  the 
thing  right.  I  was  one  of  the  original  committee  that  called 
on  the  President  nearly  a  month  ago  to  ask  him  to  help  with 
this  year's  crop.  He  said  then,  and  we  all  agree,  that  we 
should,  as  soon  as  possible,  work  out  a  permanent  farm  bill. 
He  did  not  tell  us.  as  has  been  reported,  that  he  approved  any 
bUl  that  has  been  presented.  Instead  he  expressly  stated 
that  we  would  have  to  work  out  the  details. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Agricultural  Committee.  I  do 
not  know  just  why  that  committee  has  been  unable  to  agree 
on  a  bill.  I  do  know  that  the  committee  worked  long  and 
faithfully.  This  committee  has  this  year  brought  out  bills  to 
extend  the  Soil  Conservation  Act.  to  reorganize  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  to  extend  the  low  interest  rate  on  farm 
loans,  to  control  the  sugar  Industry,  to  help  tenants  to  be- 
come home  owners,  and  so  forth.  They  are  now  faced  with  a 
total  disagreement  among  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  as  to 
what  should  be  done.  We  must  remember  that  they  have  to 
consider  the  wheat,  com.  and  truck  farmer,  as  well  as  the 
cotton  farmer,  and  if  they  do  not  please  a  majority  of  all 
groups  they  cannot  pass  their  legislation.  They  have  a  hard 
job,  and  the  abuse  and  vilification  that  have  recently  been 
heaped  on  their  heads  get  the  farmer  nothing,  but  simply 
make  the  solution  of  the  problem  the  more  diflBcult. 

Realizing  these  difBculties.  the  President  told  us  to  get 
assurances  that  general  farm  legislation  would  be  the  first 
order  of  business  next  session.  We  have  secured  this  assur- 
ance, both  through  the  pledge  of  the  responsible  leaders 
of  both  Houses  and  by  the  passage  of  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  yesterday  so  expressing  the  pimwse  of  Congress. 
In  this  undertaking  we  have  only  the  opposition  of  those 
dissatisfied  advocates  of  the  Black-Connery  wage  and  hour 
bill,  who  desire  prior  consideration  for  their  measure. 

I  suggested  to  the  President  that  we  adopt  a  loan  and 
parity  payment  similar  to  the  1935  loan  provisions— making 
a  loan  of.  say,  between  10  cents—or  the  sale  price  of  their 
cotton  if  it  were  more  than.  10  cents— and  12  cents,  or  a 
maximum  subsidy  of  2  cents  per  pound.  If  the  loans  are 
not  above  the  market  price,  there  will  be  no  pegging  of 
prices  and  no  interference  with  our  export  business  on  ac- 
count of  ruinous  carry-overs.  Much  of  our  present  trouble 
is  due  to  the  former  accumulation  by  the  Ctovemment  of 
large  stocks  of  cotton  that  are  still  going  on  to  the  market. 
To  avoid  this  the  direct  loans  must  be  lower  than  most  of 
our  people  are  asking.  The  difference  can  be  paid  to  all 
cooperators  in  the  form  of  a  supplemental  payment  next 
summer  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference  between  what- 
ever is  determined  to  be  a  fair  market  price  and  the  price 
the  cotton  actually  brings.  In  this  way  the  Government 
would  buy  no  cotton  until  the  price  dropped  below  10  cents, 
but  all  cooperators  would  get  a  better  price  for  their  crop, 
and  we  would  thereby  reward  all  who  helped  reduce  the 
size  of  the  crop. 

I  think  the  President,  after  consulting  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  has  about  decided  to  make  a  9-cent  loan 


and  to  pay  a  parity  of  not  to  exceed  3  cents.  While  I  fear 
that  the  psychology  of  a  9-cent  loan  is  bad  and  may  have 
the  effect  of  bringing  the  price  of  cotton  still  further  down, 
it  will  allow  cotton  to  move  freely  in  the  trade  and  will 
prevent  the  building  up  of  surpluses.  The  cooperating 
farmers  will  ultimately  get  just  as  much  money  this  way  as 
they  would  with  the  10-cent  loan  and  2-cent  parity  pay- 
ment, which  I  urged,  but  it  will  probably  cost  the  Govern- 
ment more  money.  I  therefore  joined  other  southern  Mem- 
bers in  signing  a  petition  to  the  President  to  make  a  10- 
cent  loan. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  were  to  make  direct  loans  of  the 
full  parity  value  of  cotton,  which  is  said  at  this  time  to  be 
about  17  cents,  we  would,  of  course,  peg  the  price  at  that 
point;  and  while  we  might  expect  to  ultimately  sell  enough 
cotton  to  supply  the  American  market,  we  could  never  ex- 
pect to  sell  any  cotton  abroad  until  the  world  price  reached 
17  cents.    A  world  price  of  17  cents  for  cotton  is  much  to 
be  desired,  but  extremely  unlikely.   This  would  mean  that  we 
would  build  up  a  great  surplus  carry-over  which  would 
probably  ruin  even  the  American  market  and  would  Inevi- 
tably  result  in  an  effort  to  reduce  American  production  to 
equai  American  consumption.    It  is  evident  that  if  we  are 
willing  to  abandon  all  our  export  trade  we  can  raise  the 
price  of  the  American-consumed  part  of  our  crop,  but  to  do 
so  we  will  have  to  give  up  something  between  fifteen  and 
twenty  million  acres  of  cotton  each  year  and  about  one-half 
our  normal  producUon.    Tliis  will  also  mean  that  we  must 
support  on  the  relief  rolls  several  million  families  that  have 
been  engaged  in  producing  and  handling  this  export  cotton. 
If  we  are  going  to  attempt  this,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  give  consideration  to  a  S3^stem  under  which  we  wUl 
absolutely  control  production  for  domestic  consumption  and 
back  it  up  with  the  guaranty  of  full  parity  price  for  that 
part  of  the  crop  and  still  allow  unlimited  production  for  ex- 
port on  the  unprotected  vrorld  market.    At  least  the  do- 
mestic part  of  the  crop  would  bring  as  much  money  under 
such  a  plan  as  the  whole  crop  will  under  a  pegged-price 
system,  and  while  the  export  crop  mii^t  not  be  profitable 
to  the  growers,  no  one  would  be  required  to  grow  any  cot- 
ton In  excess  of  his  domestic  allotment  if  he  did  not  want 
to;  and  if  he  did.  as  some  always  will,  he  would  give  em- 
ployment to  American  workingmen.    We  cannot  solve  the 
cotton  problem  without  considering  the  relief  and  the  labor 
problems,  and  all  of  these  problems  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  any  permanent  farm  bill. 

In  short,  the  permanent  farm  bill  must  provide  assurance 
of  a  full  parity  price  for  all  of  oiu-  cotton  used  in  America — 
this  is  the  only  part  of  the  crop  over  which  we  can  exercise 
any  price  control.  Any  lower  price  will  spell  ruin  not  only 
for  the  South  but  for  those  who  seU  theh:  goods  in  the  BouUi 
as  well.  It  must  in  addition  enable  the  South  to  ke«p 
enough  acres  in  cotton  to  employ  our  farm  laborers  and  io 
furnish  the  medium  of  exchange  for  the  goods  America  buys 
abroad. 

To  reduce  oiu*  acreage  further  would  unnecessarily  result 
in  an  increased  relief  load  on  the  Nation;  local  distress  on 
the  part  of  those  thrown  out  of  employment,  disruption  of 
foreign  trade,  and  finally  a  transfer  of  southern  lands  Into 
crops  competitive  with  those  of  the  northern  dairy  and  live- 
stock regions. 

These  reforms  cannot  be  accomplished  by  pegging  the 
price  of  cotton  above  the  world  price.  This  will  only  build 
up  a  great  surplus  that  will  break  the  market,  destroy  for- 
eign markets,  and  finally  force  such  drastic  reductimis  in 
American  acreage  as  to  throw  millions  of  people  on  relief. 
In  my  opinion,  a  base  loan  with  a  sliding  scale  of  adjust- 
ment payments  after  the  fashion  of  the  1935  arrangement 
is  the  best  plan  for  the  immediate  problem.  I  think  the 
action  of  the  House  this  afternoon  assiures  some  form  of 
this  program.  I  trust  the  President  will  not  delay  In  put- 
ting the  plan  into  effect.  I  have  sought  to  impress  on  him 
and  on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  vital  importance  of 
immediate  action.  Cotton  Is  now  moving  all  over  the  South. 
Otu:  northern  friends  cannot  realize  how  important  it  is  that 
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«•  faave  no  delay,  in  order  that  the  farmers  who  raise  the 
cotton  get  the  benefit  of  this  plan. 

WhUe  it  does  not  solve  the  cotton  proWem.  it  is  a  welcome 
relief  in  a  period  of  distress.    Looking  toward  the  future,  the 
Seventy-fifth  Congress  has  not  ceased  its  labors  simply  be- 
cause of  a  formal  adjournment.    In  the  meantime,  Makvui 
Joms  a  great  T^xan  and  a  great  statesman,  and  his  commit- 
tee have  been  instructed  by  the  House  to  continue  their  work. 
I  know  they  will  be  doing  their  best  to  work  out  a  bill  that 
will  do  JusUce  to  all  sections  of  the  Nation,  and  that  will  go 
ju$t  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  go  toward  righting  the  wrongs 
that  have  been  done  to  agriculture  by  the  tariff  through  all 
these  generatKms.    It  was  this  same  committee  and  this  same 
Texu  chairman  that  ptit  through  the  bill  to  start  the  tenant 
home-ownership  program,  and  to  provide  the  money  for  this 
program  after  the  apiH^priations  committee  had  decided 
against  it.    Hiey  were  the  men  who  worked  out  the  plan  of 
extending  lower  interest  rates  to  borrowers  from  the  Federal 
farm  i*»a  bank  and  it  was  they  who  made  possible  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  over  the  veto.    They  realise,  Bfr.  Speaker, 
that  the  wht^  farm  problem  is  tied  up  with  the  tariff  prob- 
lan.    Ihey  realise  that  the  evil  effects  of  the  tariff  must  be 
counteracted  if  the  farmer  is  to  ever  prosper.    They  realize 
that  the  tariff  burden  bears  hardest  on  those  crops  that 
enter  most  largely  into  world  markets.    They  realize  that 
cotton  is  the  greatest  of  our  export  crops.    They  realize, 
however,  as  many  of  our  people  do  not.  that  any  plan  to 
really  help  the  cotton  farmer  must  in  the  long  nm  receive 
the  support  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation.    I  am  willing  to  trust 
these  mai  under  the  leadership  of  my  friend.  Hon.  Marvin 
JoMxs,  of  Amarlllo.  Tex.,  to  give  their  best  efforts  to  working 
out  a  sound  and  workable  permanent  farm  plan. 


To  What  Extent  Civil  Service? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saivrdag,  August  21  {legislative  day  of  Friday.  Aug.  20) ,  1937 

Ifr.  IfORDOCK  of  ArlflODa.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  new  this  sesdon,  I  am  pondering  a  great  ques- 
tion  at  public  policy  as  to  what  extent  Government  em- 
Idoyees  should  be  placed  under  civil  service.  As  a  college  in- 
structor and  a  professlooal  man  I  have  long  held  the  aca- 
demic view  that  civil  service,  embodying  the  merit  system. 
was  a  eorrective  of  the  evils  of  the  spoils  system.  I  came  to 
Cbograss  with  the  inclination  to  favor  extending  the  civil- 
•ervlee  lysteni  wherever  possible,  not  merely  because  our 
puty  piatf  onn  and  President  are  ooounttted  to  it  but  because 
It  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  the  logical  thing  to  do.  How- 
ever, as  a  itfrw*****-  of  the  House  in  the  first  session  of  the 
Seveaty-Afttx  CSongress.  I  have  not  always  followed  out  my 
criginal  mtcnt. 

On  January  38  a  UD  was  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlvcB  to  place  aU  postmasters  under  ctvil  service.  I  listened 
with  keen  interest  to  the  debate  and  voted  for  the  passage 
of  t!^*  Mil  Some  of  my  best  friends  in  the  House  took  me 
to  task  for  that  vote.  ^ 

One  colleague  said:  TX>  you  think  that  a  better  postmaster 
can  be  sdected  by  an  examination  than  you  could  select  by 
your  best  judgment?  Do  you  want  a  bunch  of  drones  in  the 
pott  oOee  down  your  way  entrenched  for  life  and  thumb- 
ing ttselr  noses  at  you  politically  throughout  your  district?" 

Biy  reply  was:  "So  far  as  I  know,  every  postmaster  in  the 
State  of  Arinma  Is  satisfactory  and  of  high  quality.  I  am 
nan  they  have  been  carefully  selected  by  examinations  or  by 
my  predecessors.  There  Is  not  one  of  them  that  I  would 
want  to  Tonove.* 


My  views  on  that  subject  are  the  same  today.  I  am  glad 
that  the  postmasters  have  now  been  put  under  dvil  service 
by  Executive  order,  even  though  the  bill  which  the  House 
passed  did  not  become  a  law.  It  seems  to  me  that  an  old, 
well-^tablished  agency  of  the  Government,  such  as  the 
Post  Office  Department,  should  very  properly  be  placed 
under  civil  service,  even  though  the  same  logic  may  not 
apply  to  newer  agencies.  I  am  aware  Of  the  important  part 
played  by  the  postmaster  in  every  community.  He  is  a  cen- 
tral figure,  the  ever-present  representative  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  his  qualifications  ought  to  fit  him  to  fill 
his  station  with  dignity  and  honor  as  well  as  eflOciency. 
The  question  is:  Under  what  system  are  we  apt  to  get  that 
type  of  postmaster?  ^      .^    *,. 

Certainly  I  would  like  to  see  postmasters  and  most  ooier 
Federal  employees  outside  the  realm  of  politics.  Personally 
I  would  like  to  see  the  governmental  service  made  one  in 
which  deserving  and  competent  persons  might  be  secure  in 
their  teniae,  and  that  they  might  thereby  be  Induced  to 
make  a  career  in  such  work.  Federal  employment  exists 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  service,  and  not  public  service 
for  the  benefit  of  job  hunters. 

My  sincere  leaning  is,  therefore,  in  favor  of  the  examina- 
tion system  and  the  civil-service  program  generally,  but  I 
find  a  strong  feeling  to  the  contrary  in  the  House.  This 
strong  feeling  cannot  be  adequately  explained  by  such 
exiM«ssions  as  spoils,  politics,  and  so  forth.  I  find  that 
many  Members  of  this  body  feel  that  the  public  service  is 
not  benefited  by  a  system  permitting  clever  but  immature 
persons  who  can  pass  a  high  examination  to  get  into  the 
public  service,  where  they  have  a  Ufe  tenure  and  can  show 
such  indifferences  as  they  please  toward  their  Job. 

Security  of  tenure  is  a  good  thing  for  a  Federal  emplo3ree 
or  any  governmental  employee,  so  long  as  it  is  accompanied 
by  conscientious  and  efficient  work.  It  becomes  a  bad  thing 
if  it  leads  to  haughty  arrogance,  disregard  of  public  duty, 
and  loafing  on  the  job.  I  would  like  to  say  to  my  friends 
in  Federal  employment  under  civil  service  that  my  sympa- 
thies are  with  them  in  their  efforts  to  better  their  condi- 
tions. It  is  superfluous  for  me  to  suggest  that  better  pay 
and  greater  security  must  be  accompanied  by  faithful  per- 
formance of  duties  and  obligations  to  the  employer— the 
public. 


Arizona  Is  Uncle  Sam's  Sun  Parlor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  21  {legislative  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20) ,  1937 

BCr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  biU,  H.  R. 
8214,  was  introduced  by  myself  to  authorize  the  enlargement 
of  the  veterans'  facility  at  Tucson,  Ariz.,  by  an  addition  of 
at  least  200  beds  and  further  to  air-condition  the  quarters. 
This  provision  has  the  backing  of  the  Army  officials  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and.  to  my  own  personsd  knowl- 
edge, is  badly  needed.  It  is  true  that  this  hospital  at  Tucson 
is  cconparatively  new  and  that  the  hospital  at  Prescott  has 
lately  been  enlarged;  but  even  so,  they  are  not  adequate  for 
I»-esent  needs.  At  all  times  there  is  a  waiting  list.  At  least 
500  were  turned  away  from  Tucson  last  year. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  now  22,000 
ex-service  men  in  Arizona,  which  is  more  than  five  times  the 
number  of  men  furnished  to  the  World  War  by  Arizona.  Of 
this  number,  nearly  18,000  are  there  for  health  reasons.  I 
have  found  that  one  of  the  greatest  public  duties  which  I 
have  as  the  sole  Congressman  from  Arizona  Is  giving  atten- 
tion to  questions  and  problems  of  ex-service  men.    Knowing 
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that  such  would  be  the  case,  I  have  in  my  office  one  who  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  law  and  the  procedure  affecting 
veterans,  and  who,  having  had  experience  with  these  prob- 
lems for  a  number  of  years,  is  especially  competent  to  take 
care  of  such  matters  for  me.  Peeling  as  I  do  that  the  Gov- 
ernment's obligation  to  its  wartime  defendeis  is  more  than 
a  mere  money  obligation,  I  am  especially  anxious  to  do  every- 
thing possible  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  disabled  or  sick 
ex-service  men. 

Arizona  is  most  admirably  suited  as  a  home  for  such  vet- 
erans whether  they  be  well  or  sick.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
doctors  in  the  military  service  and  outside  the  service  recog- 
nize the  influence  of  the  climate  of  Arizona  and  send  their 
patients  there  or  advise  them  to  go  there.  In  answer  to  an 
inquiry,  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  of 
March  13,  1937,  said: 

•  •  •  The  climate  conditions  of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  are  as  good  as 
can  be  fovmd  anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  fact  that  the  Government  has  ahready  established  two 
big  hospitals,  one  at  Prescott  and  one  at  Tucson,  indicates  the 
Government's  attitude  toward  this  land  of  sunshine  in  central 
and  southern  Arizona. 

The  fact  that  some  great  fraternal  organizations  and  great 
reUgious  bodies,  such  as  the  Elks,  the  Masons,  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  still  others,  have  hospitals,  homes,  or  sanitariums, 
not  for  local  use  only  but  for  taking  care  of  patients  or  patrons 
from  all  parts  of  the  Nation,  is  a  tribute  to  ttte  Arizona  climate. 
The  special  edition  of  the  magazine  Tucson  for  July  1937, 
which  all  Members  of  the  House  have  probably  received,  on 
page  3  has  an  illuminating  article  on  the  Elks'  Hospital  in 
Tucson,  Ariz.  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing  spends  his  winters  in 
Tucson.  The  fact  that  the  Mayo  brothers  have  purchased 
residences  at  Tucson  after  spending  several  winters  there,  and 
that  world-wide  travelers  pronounce  its  climate  unsurpassed 
any  place,  all  pombine  to  make  it  evident  that  Arizona  is  rec- 
ognized as  the  stmshine  parlor  of  the  Nation.  In  other  words, 
it  is  a  great,  natural,  national  sanitarium  that  no  section  of 
the  coimtry  can  surpass  and  few  can  equal  in  that  respect. 

Arizona  has  as  large  a  percentage  of  sunshine  as  any  State 
of  the  Union  although  it  is  closely  rivaled  by  its  sister  State 
on  the  east.  Arizona  has  such  a  remarkable  topography 
that  all  ranges  of  climate  from  tropical  to  frigid  may  be 
found  therein.  If  one  travels  from  Yiuna,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  ona  River  less  than  200  feet  above  sea  level  where  the 
climate  is  tropical,  to  the  top  of  San  Francisco  Mountains 
near  Flagstaff,  one  traverses  the  whole  range  of  vegetation 
changes  from  the  Equator  to  the  North  Pole.  As  a  health 
area  it  is  equally  beneficial  for  those  who  want  to  get  well 
or  keep  well. 

The  State  of  Arizona  Is  divided  nearly  equally  into  three 
parts  by  a  diagonal  range  of  mountains  running  from  north- 
west to  southeast.  This  cuts  the  State  up  into  three  geo- 
graphic areas.  In  the  northeastern  comer  we  have  a 
high  plateau,  about  6.000  feet  above  sea  leveL  Diagonally 
through  the  central  part  of  the  State  are  the  mountain 
ranges,  and  in  the  southwestern  portion  we  have  the  low 
river  plains  with  sunny  skies  and  little  moisture.  These 
river  plains  have  been  called  deserts,  and  such  they  were 
until  the  hydraulic  engineers  and  the  irrigation  farmers 
turned  them  into  the  most  productive  areas  in  our  country. 
Our  unfailing  crops  can  produce  food  for  any  population. 
It  is  in  the  southwestern  part  that  we  have  the  vegetable 
garden  of  the  State,  and  in  the  northeastern  part  is  the 
scenic  roof  garden  of  Arizona.  Up  north,  it  is  the  land  of 
sun  and  snow;  down  south,  it  is  the  land  of  sun  and  health, 
and  aU  over,  the  most  invigorating,  health-giving  climate 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  So,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  favor 
the  passage  of  this  bill,  not  only  to  furnish  needed  facilities 
at  this  one  hospital,  but  I  favor  any  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  that  will  send  more  of  our  ex-service  men 
into  Arizona  to  regain  their  health  and  later  to  become  sub- 
stantial citizens  of  ttiat  new  SUte  as  so  many  have  done 
before  them. 


The  Seventy-fifth  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERTRAND  H.  SNELL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  21  (legislative  day  of  Friday.  Aug.  20),  1937 


ARTICLE   BY   DAVID   LAWRENCB 


Mr.  SNELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  article  written 
by  David  Lawrence  is  such  a  perfect  and  concise  summing 
up  of  the  work  of  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Con- 
gress, I  desire  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record  under  my 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks: 

THIS  Session  wgrn  Worst  in  60  Yt.«s — ^NoTHiNa  Conststtciivb 

AccoacpusHSD  in  7  Months 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

President  Roosevelt's  "smoke-screen"  speecb  in  North  CaroUna — 
an  attempt  to  divert  attention  from  the  national  Job  march — will 
not  blot  out  the  fact  that  the  session  of  Congress  about  to  adjourn  . 
this  week  constitutes  the  most  tragic  failure  in  50  years. 

At  a  time  when  the  Democratic  Party  possessed  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  both  Houses,  having  won  an  election  by  carrying  46  out 
of  48  States,  with  full  responsibility  to  Improve  the  lot  of  the 
unemployed  and  the  fortunes  of  the  employed,  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration and  the  (Congress  cannot  Justly  claim  a  single  major 
achievement  in  the  whole  7  months  which  could  remotely  be  con- 
strued as  assisting  economic  recovery.         . 

In  fact,  the  Congress  has  wasted  valuabl^time  which  should  hav* 
been  used  to  make  a  real  start  on  the  problems  of  recovery,  as  weU 
as  on  the  prevention  of  a  worse  panic  than  1929  due  to  excessive 
Government  borrowing.  Here  are  the  sins  of  omission  of  the  present 
Congress: 

1.  Nothing  has  been  done  to  get  Jobs,  permanent  Jobs,  for  the 
poOT  people  now  on  W.  P.  A.  rolls.  Their  march  on  Washington  is 
Justified  to  the  extent  that  it  proves  the  administration  wanU  to 
cut  the  W.  P.  A.  workers  loose  without  providing  conditions  that 
will  permit  private  business  to  employ  them. 

2.  Nothing  has  been  done  to  cut  down  the  public  debt.  It  Is 
close  to  $37.000.000.000— a  record  high  of  all  times. 

indictmknts  listeb 
S.  Nothing  has  been  done  to  cut  down  expenses.  Tliough  this 
Is  supposed  to  be  a  "recovery"  year  the  Government  already  in  th« 
first  6  weeks  of  the  new  fiscal  year,  which  began  on  Jiily  1  last, 
has  qient  more  than  $1,000,000,000,  which  compares  with  $770,000.- 
000  for  the  same  6  weeks  last  year. 

4.  Nothing  has  been  done  to  overhaul  the  tax  structure  and 
make  the  tax  rates  more  productive  and  equitable. 

5.  Nothing  has  been  done  to  make  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Act  workable  so  that  capital  markets  can  really  be  operated  to 
stimulate  production.  .      ^       ..     ,      ,, 

6.  Nothing  has  been  done  to  count  the  unemployed  or  to  classify 
them  properly  so  a  real  start  cotild  be  made  on  Job  placement. 

7  NoUidng  has  been  done  to  set  up  an  effldent.  inoorruptlble. 
honest,  and  nonpoUtical  system  of  distributing  relief  payments. 

8  Nothing  has  been  done  to  regain  for  the  cotton  farmer  oC 
the' South  the  world  markets  lost  through  New  Deal  short-sighted- 
ness. 

9  Nothing  has  been  done  to  amend  the  one-sided  Wagner  Act 
so  freedom  to  work  might  again  be  protected  by  the  arm  of  Oov- 
emment  against  the  lawlessness  of  Irresponsible  groups  and  the 
arbitrariness  of  Government  tribunals.    

10.  Nothing  has  been  done  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  artidea 
which  the  fanner  buys. 

11.  Nothing  has  been  done  to  bring  down  the  cost  of  llTing  for 
the  city  family. 

lip  ssbvics  to  HotTsnro 

12.  Nothing  has  been  done  to  relieve  small  businesses  of  the 
strait  Jacket  imposed  on  them  by  the  so-caUed  undistributed 
surplus  tax  which  has  proved  a  "dud "  so  far  as  producing  revenue 

is  concerned.  ^  .     ^^  _•*,.» 

13.  Nothing  has  been  done  to  help  the  cause  ox  the  Ncgro. 
whose  votes  were  so  blatantly  gathered  in  by  the  Demoamts  last 
fall;  and,  while  Congress  could  at  least  have  adopted  a  resolution 
condemnatory  of  lynching  and  covld  have  strengthened  the  stat- 
utes calling  for  Federal  intervention  when  local  processes  of  law 
and  order  break  down,  as  they  did  in  Michigan  in  the  sit-down 
strikes,  the  Congress  chose  Instead  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Constitution  guarantees  the  cltlaen  the  right  to  life, 
Uberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

14  Nothing  has  been  done  to  bring  about  the  much-needea 
coordination  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  tax-coUecting  agendee. 


^ 
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1».  Nothing  hM  been  done  to  vm  the  Ti^t  board  <*  8°^*^?^^ 
to  Kentticky  ••  »  bMto  for  a  rerired  world  iyrtem  of  credit*,  eo 
M  to  etart  tbe  flow  of  International  trade  »nMjrn"*- 

10  Notblng  bM  been  done  to  get  tbe  legtalattre  P?^?*.  ?£ 
appropriation  out  of  tbe  bands  of  the  Bxecutlre  and  baclt  mto 
the  hands  of  the  Ctongress.  where  they  belong,  .^,-«i.i 

17  Nothing  has  b«n  done  to  render  unneceaeary  tbe  artlflclal 
"pump  prtmSig"  use  of  public  funds,  so  that  economic  recovery 
could  be  put  on  a  sound  and  permanent  basU. 

18  Nothing,  indeed,  has  been  done  to  Improve  the  condition  of 
the  one-thtod  of  our  population  who.  tbe  Prerident  keeps  saytog. 
•ze  -^-cUui.  lU-nourlihid.  and  lll-houaed":  that  Is.  nothing  baa 
been  done  except  to  tidk  about  It. 

OOirCBESS  HA»  AMTUB  CHAITGK 

This  Is  the  record.  What  did  Oongress  dot  It  passed  a  few 
minor  bills  providing  for  some  new  experiments  In  money  BPfM- 
ing  and  the  rest  of  the  time  the  whole  session  was  monopolized 
ibn'ur.  Roosevelt's  lU-ttaned.  lll-concelved.  and  ^:?^^^^^!^ 
pj^if  to  do  away  with  the  process  of  amfindlng  the  ConsUtutlon 

^'^OonsrShMnR^chance  to  improve  cm  social-security  leglalatlcm 
Mkdto  iron  out  the  unworkable  features  of  other  hastily  passed 
measures  of  previous  sessions.  Congress  had  a  chance  to  en- 
courage the  American  economic  system.    But  the  President  did  not 

'^"oSg  as  there  la  a  free  preae  tbeee  acts  will  be  ^spoeed  to  the 
Ttew  of  the  dtlaens.  and  it  remains  to  be  ««n  how  lon«  «aoJ« 
screen"  meeches  and  shifting  of  blame  can  fool  the  Independent 
voters.  11^  bold  the  balance  of  power  to  the  American  electorate. 


The  Seventy-fifth  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  KELLY 

OF  nxmois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RiyRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  16, 1937 

Ux  KELL7  of  nUnoia.  Mr.  l^>ealcer.  in  the  closing  days 
Uktbe  first  session  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  many 
newspaper  articles,  editorials,  and  magazines  have  pub- 
lished throughout  our  Nation  that  this  session  of  Congress 
went  on  a  sit-down  strike  and  was  not  a  working  Congress. 

Is  it  the  same  old  gnap  that  has  formulated  a  new  at- 
tack on  the  administratton,  knowing  that  the  membership 
at  the  House  must  be  elected  next  year,  and  if  by  means 
of  vicious  attacks  on  liembers  of  Congress  they  win  be 
nicoessful  in  defeating  Members  and  will  gain  a  substantial 
amount  at  seats  in  order  that  they  might  curtail  construc- 
tive legislation?  This  method  is  nothing  new  In  the  history 
of  our  country. 

History  repeats  itself:  when  legislation  is  enacted  for  the 
people  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  RepuUic  benefits  by 
lU  there  are  those  who,  when  they  cannot  dictate  the  policy, 
■eek  to  destroy  the  principle  of  teglalaticii  by  the  well- 
organiMd  forces  they  control  through  propaganda.  We  be- 
long to  that  age  when  vilifying  remarks  are  In  order,  that 
ttese  who  cast  them  may  gain  their  objective. 

We  read  in  many  a  newqpi^ier  artide  that  Roosevelt  ts 
a  ebdalist,  or  a  crackpot*  or  a  dictator,  or  whatnot.  But 
let  us  g'^'wr*  into  the  past  and  faip"^^^^"^  ourselves  with 
iBUPA  of  the  remarks  cast  upon  other  great  Presidents  dur- 
ing their  tenure  at  offloe,  and  we  find  similar  remarks  made 
against  those  same  gentlemen  who  tried  to  preserve  this 
Union  for  the  maiwfw 

We  find  Jefferson  encountering  difficult  problems  while 
in  office,  and  those  who  did  not  agree  with  his  policies 
sought  to  destroy  his  principles,  sret  Jefferson's  name  lives, 
while  thA^  of  his  critics  have  been  forgotten. 

Abraham  lincoln  ezpericDoed  the  same  situation;  one  only 
has  to  refer  to  Oredey's  Articles  on  lincoln.  whOe  Baldwin 
always  referred  to  the  President  as  the  "bloodhound"  of  nil- 
DOis.  The  late  Tbeodore  Roosevelt  was  referred  to  as  a  luna- 
tie.  classed  worse  than  a  Socialist,  stating  if  he  had  his  way 
we  would  all  do  business  with  glass  pockets.  Tliese  remarks 
were  quoted  tay  the  elder  J.  P.  Morgan,  and  the  tone  of  his 
remarks  merely  sum  up  the  hatred  which  "big  business"  gen- 
erally had  for  Uie  "trust  buster."  On  Roosevelt's  part,  his 
sentiments  reached  their  peak  the  day  be  shook  his  fist  In 


Morgan's  face  at  a  Gridiron  Club  dinner.  Yet  an  the  feeling 
against  aU  of  the  great  Presidente  in  the  past,  who  sought 
to  preserve  the  Union  by  their  acknowledgment  of  the  wlU 
of  the  people,  were  but  a  ripple  In  comparison  with  the 
present  hatred  against  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt,  perpetrated  by 
those  who  cannot  dictate  their  policies  over  the  wish«  of 
the  people.  It  is  now,  as  well  as  before  the  last  election 
common  gossip  at  luncheon  parUes.  over  dinner  tables,  and 
in  gatherings  to  stir  up  a  sort  of  hatred  for  the  President 
and  his  administration.  What  is  the  reason  for  this  consum- 
ing hatred  which  transcends  the  vastly  increased  profits  to 
"big  business"  and  the  rich?  The  answer  to  the  question  is 
of  tremendous  importance  in  facing  the  facts,  the  incredible, 
amazing  fact  that  most  of  these  people  seem  to  have  no 
realization  of  the  present  plight  of  the  world.  Yet  the  fmida- 
mental  cleavage,  it  would  seem,  lies  deeper  still.  It  harks 
back  to  the  fact  that  before  Roosevelt  took  office  the  rich 
were  losing  not  only  money  but  also  public  confidence  and 
power:  and  while  they  are  regaining  the  mon^  they  are  not 
regaining  either  the  public  confidence  or  the  power. 

Now  while  the  country  has  largely  recovered,  and  while 
industry  and  its  tycoons  have  regained  much  of  the  money 
they  lost,  they  have  not  recaptured  their  prestige  and  see  no 
early  chance  of  doing  so. 

A  glance  at  the  history  of  previous  depressions  will  Indi- 
cate that  it  is  tremendously  important,  for  in  each  previous 
depression  it  was  the  rich  and  powerful,  the  "best  people", 
who  got  the  credit  for  rescuing  the  country— never  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment. 

In  the  panic  of  Cleveland's  administration  the  elder  Mor- 
gan not  only  dictated  to  Cleveland  right  in  the  White  House 
but  the  run  on  the  Treasury's  gold  reserve  was  not  stopped 
mitil  Morgan  and  a  syndicate  of  powerful  financiers  went 
to  the  Government's  rescue— with  handsome  profit  to  them- 
selves. And  likewise  in  1907.  in  that  great  panic  when  the 
first  Roosevelt  was  In  office.  It  was  Morgan  again  that  "res- 
cued the  country"  and  not  Theodore  Roosevelt.  "During 
those  days  Morgan  was  undisputed  monarch.  Indeed,  in 
all  save  name,  he  was  dictator  ot  the  United  States.  The 
Government  Itself  did  his  bidding  without  question.  Mor- 
gan rose  to  the  emergency  magnificently.  Joyfully." 

Nor  is  It  to  be  said  that  Morgan  did  not  perform  heroic 
services;  with  conditions  as  they  were,  he  undoubtedly  saved 
the  country  in  the  only  way  It  could  have  been  saved  within 
the  rules  of  the  economic  game  which  were  in  force  then. 
But  the  big  point  is  that  the  credit  went  not  only  to  Mor- 
gan but  to  the  entire  stratum  of  society  he  represented. 
Every  moocher  on  Park  Avenue  and  every  "substantial  citi- 
zen" patted  himself  on  the  back  for  patriotic  service. 

The  big  leaders  of  private  enterprise  had  plenty  of  op- 
portunity to  perform  the  rescue  act  in  the  depression  from 
which  we  are  emerging.  Where  Cleveland  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt  accepted  the  "big  business"  rescue  parties  with  a 
certain  reluctance.  Hoover  invited  them  to  take  over  from 
the  first  hours  of  the  slump.  He  summoned  to  Washington 
not  one  magic  name  but  hundreds;  and  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  they  possessed  the  Nation's  confidence  until  they 
had  fallen  down  on  the  Job  time  and  again. 

The  result  was  that  for  the  first  time  in  American  history 
Government  effected  the  economic  rescue  of  the  country. 
FOr  the  first  time  the  "politicians"  at  whom  businessmen 
are  so  ready  to  sneer  not  only  made  good  but  in  a  short 
time. 

The  Roosevelt  administration  is  disparaged  with  the  cry 
that  recovery  would  have  come  about  anyhow.  But  the 
"tories"  know  in  their  hearts  that  It  did  not  come,  not  a  sign  of 
it,  until  Hoover  went  out  and  Roosevelt  went  in.  They  know 
that  recovery  did  not  begin  until  Roosevelt  discarded,  one 
at  a  time,  all  the  empty  panaceas  the  opposition  had  pre- 
scribed— untU  he  had  jettisoned  their  iMrecious  gold  stand- 
ard; buttressed  the  banks  with  the  deport  insurance  that 
Hoover  scorned;  stabilized  the  stock  market  with  a  measure 
of  honest  regulation — to  revive  industry  and  obtain  for  the 
laborers  and  farmers  the  right  to  earn  a  decent  living  as  an 
American  citizen,  and.  by  a  series  of  legislative  enactments, 
succeeded  in  dissipating  and  destroying  those  dark  clouds  of 
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fear  and  uncertainty  which  engulfed  tbe  citizens  of  our 

Nation. 

In  short,  where  Cleveland  and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Wilson, 
and  others  flniJly  had  come  to  terms  with  the  "intere^", 
this  man  Roosevelt,  whom  some  call  a  traitor  to  their  pwn 
wealthy  class,  dared  not  only  to  hold  the  whip  hand  but  uie  it. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  National  Government  our 
party  has  restored  prosperity,  taken  care  of  our  citizens 
during  adversity  and  depression,  and  has  at  least  recognized 
the  will  of  the  people  under  the  courageous  leadership  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Therefore,  when  you  have  accepted  a  man  as  one  of  your 
heroes.  It  is  enough  to  study  him  in  what  you  are  able  to  see 
of  him  with  your  own  eyes.  If  you  do  that,  you  are  like  the 
captain  of  a  ship  who  judges  an  iceberg  by  what  he  is  able 
to  notice  of  it  above  the  water  line.  If  he  knows  his  job,  he 
will  instinctively  visualize  the  hidden  part  that  lies  beneath 
the  waves  and  he  will  take  his  measures  accordingly. 


Appropriatioiis  of  the  Last  Three  Congresses 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  16, 1937 
Mr.  TABER.    Mi.  Speaker,  the  following:,  tables  show  the 
regular  appropriations  of  the  last  three  Congresses  for  dif- 
ferent purposes  in  parallel  columns  as  near  as  I  can  set 

them  up.  . ,  . 

The  appropriations  made  at  the  session  of  Congress  which 
Is  now  about  to  close  equals  $10,252,892,556.60.  including  all 
reappropriations  and  permanent  appropriations.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  appropriations,  there  were  contract  authoriza- 
tions aggregating  upward  of  $250,000,000.  The  worst  part 
of  the  present  situation  is  that  practicaUy  aU  of  the  funds 
appropriated  in  this  session  of  Congress  will  have  been  spent 
by  the  30th  of  June  1938.  There  will  be  very  litUe  of  these 
Items  carried  over  unspent,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 
In  other  words,  with  the  single  exception  of  about  $2,500,- 
000.000  of  relief  funds,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  that  has 
not  been  made  a  regular  activity  of  the  Government.  The 
comparative  table  showing  appropriations  for  the  last  three 

sessions  foUow: 

Table Z 


Till* 


Agriculture 

District  of  Colombia 

IndeiieDdent  aOicM 

Interior 

LegislBtive 

Navy 

EUte,  Justice,  Commeros, 

and  Labor 

Treasury-Poet  Office 

VV'ar  Department . 

First  deficiency 

Eecond  deficiency __- 

Emergency  relief ~_~. 

Interior  deficiency 


l8t  sess.,  74tli 
Cong. 


ad  seas.,  74th 
Cong. 


Subtotal 

Public  acts 

Public  resolutions 

Private  acts 

Boral   Electrification   Ad- 
ministration  

Miscellaneous 

Subtotal 

Permanent  appropriation.. 
Third  deficiency 


$125, 157, 983. 14 

40,547,115.00 

777, 501, 956.  aO 

61,220. 928. 00 

30, 746, 760.  00 

458.684.379.00 

98,561,895.00 
903, 635, 678. 00 
401,998,170.00 
112, 633,  83a  42 
272, 901. 233. 50 
4.880,000,00a  00 


8,153,589,928.06 

102,161,741.47 

2,635,098.00 

1, 268. 332. 68 


$195. 565,  606. 00 

43,50a000.00 

%  934.  751, 000. 00 

116,425,195.00 

23, 314,  428. 00 

626, 646.  53Z  00 

115,012,400.00 
992,  524, 892. 00 
627, 446, 844.  GO 
368,  234,  000.  00 
2, 675, 397, 537. 96 


35,000.00 


8,563,753.434.96 


lstMm..75Ul 
Cong. 


$033,783,873.00 

47,760,941.00 

1,17a  77a  677. 00 

187,464,006.07 

24, 153, 536.  78 

527,829.498.00 

127.357,877.00 

2,971,846,413.00 

612,320,767.00 

948,975,868.89 

91, 737, 54a  14 

i.974.ooaooaoo 


Total.. 


8,  259, 655, 100.  21 
2, 300, 101. 127. 00 


10. 459, 756. 227. 21 


ea  000, 000. 00 
io,ooaooo.oo 


8,623,753,434.96 
1.505,957,066.82 


10,129,710^521.78 


471X71, 66a  00 


0) 
154,611.338.73 


10^25%  891556. 60 


« Permanent  appropriatloni  for  this  year  included  undw  the  department  for  which 
tb«7  an  appropriated. 


These  figures  are  absolutely  correct  from  the  standpoiiit 
of  the  items  that  I  have  given.  I  have  not  had  available 
certain  private  acts,  which  I  would  estimate  at  approxi- 
mately $4,000,000. 

The  reappropriations  included  in  the  first  session  of  the 
Seventy-fifth  Congress  will  aggregate  approximately  $700,- 
000.000.  For  this  session  I  have  Included  the  permanent 
appropriations  with  the  regular,  and  that  will  result  in  quite 
a  considerable  change  over  last  year's  figures.  Tlie  perma- 
nent appropriations  were  all  shown  in  my  statement  in  ttae 
CoNGHEssioMAL  RxcoRD  of  Tucsday.  August  17,  1937.  at  pages 
9144-9145. 

K  we  are  to  continue  to  do  such  things,  and  these  are 
only  individual  instances  of  which  there  are  thousands,  as 
this  Congress  did,  there  is  never  going  to  be  any  way  out 
financially  for  this  Government.  On  Friday,  the  20th  of 
August,  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  to  provide  for  the 
purchase  by  the  Government  of  a  quantity  of  reindeer,  a 
slaughterhouse,  and  a  refrigerating  plant  in  Alaska,  belong- 
ing to  the  Lomen  Co.,  which  was  in  the  reindeer  bushiess  to 
Alaska  in  1914,  and  which  has  never  been  successful.  In 
other  words,  the  Government  puts  up  $2,000,000  to  bail  out 
a  defunct  and  failing  enterprise.  On  Saturday  we  appro- 
priated $2,005,000  out  of  relief  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  a  forest  addition  to  the  Yosemite  National  Park,  to 
bail  out  a  defunct  lumber  company  which  owed  San  Rran- 
cisco  banks.  This  was  a  sample  of  the  type  of  legislation 
that  we  had  all  through  the  session. 

The  appropriations  for  the  session  just  closing  run  $123.- 
000.000  more  than  the  previous  session.  They  indicate  ex- 
penditures to  all  of  approximately  $10,000,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1938,  which  ends  on  June  30  next— way  beyond 
anything  which  has  occurred  before.  They  todicate  a 
deficit  of  anywhere  between  $3,000,000,000  and  $4,000,000,- 
000.  and  an  increase  to  the  national  debt  of  at  least  $3,000,- 
000,000. 

The  following  is  a  table  showing  the  appropriations  which 
have  been  made  over  each  of  the  last  eight  sessions  of 
Congress: 

^       Table  n 

Seventy-flrst  Congress,  third  session 

Seventynsecond  Congress,  first  sesslim 

Seventy-second    Congress,   second   session,   and 

Seventy-third  Congress,  first  session 

Seventy-third  Congress,  third  session 

Seventy -fourth  Oongress,  first  session — . . 

Seventy-fourth  Congress,  second  session — - — — . 
Seventy-fifth  Congress,  first  session — 

They  todicate  that  the  object  has  always  been  to  have 
bigger  and  better  appropriations  to  order  that  the  national 
debt  may  be  tocreased  and  the  tax  burden  of  the  peoide  be 
tocreased.  * 

Each  year  we  have  been  told  that  it  was  absolutely  unneces- 
sary for  this  country  to  increase  taxes,  and  yet  every  year  since 

the  Roosevelt  administration  began  there  has  been  a  bill  to- 
creasing  taxes  subsUntially.  No  taxes  have  been  started  and 
abandoned  after  they  were  started-  We  are  promised  to  the 
tax  bill  that  is  to  be  considered  at  the  next  session,  to  No- 
vember or  to  January,  another  tocrease  which  will  raise 
$200,000,000  or  $300,000,000;  but  with  the  spending  program 
that  has  been  inaugurated,  our  Government  cannot  balance 
its  Budget  with  a  tax  bill  that  will  raise  only  from  $50,000,000 
to  $300,000,000.  It  will  require  practically  $3,000,000,000  of 
additional  revenue  to  bring  about  that  result  If  the  spendtog 
program  is  to  be  conttoued. 

I  submit  a  table,  such  as  I  have  previously  submitted  to 
other  years,  todicatlng  the  net  national  debt  with  the  other 
liabilities  which  the  Government  must  meet  because  of  guar- 
anties The  net  national  debt  this  year  is  $38,590,293,658^8. 
Tlie  gross  debt  as  of  June  30,  1937,  was  $36,424,000,000.  and. 
including  the  guaranties,  the  gross  debt  was  practically 
$42,000,000,000. 


$4,083,250,949.98 
4. 637. 440. 98S.  83 

8, 791.  S9e,  777. 10 
11.534,376.618.33 
10,459,766,337.31 
10.139.710.631.78 
10.353.892,566.80 
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Tablx  in 


Baoripti— 
SzpenditanB- 


N«t  deficit..^ 

Pid>Ik;  drt)t.  Mt 

Net  bonus  Hability.. 
Finn  lou  gnirmntT 
Home  loan  gnanDty. 
Eaooostructioa  Fiakoc* 
Corporation 

Total 


June  30, 101 


|a.l(B,7M.82&41 
S.W7,4M.ft31-W 


883,fleg.«a.W 

10.32»,337,5O&29 
2,273.3S8,36L00 


Jane  30, 1932 


|1.87S,MS.84Z44 
4,8U.922,5g8.90 


2.837.376.7Sg.4g 

18. 000. 80S.  205- W 
2,08b.  Ml.  402. 00 


Jane  30. 1933 


$2,015,731,288.63 
3, 804, 425,205. 16 


1,788,894,006.53 

21, 670, 487, 330. 54 
1.912.056.396.00 


18.602,505.880.20 


21.155.046.727.90 


23.680.425.737.54 


June  3a  1034 


$3,115,554,040.53 
7, 105. 05a  084.  95 


3, 989, 496, 035.  43 

24,471,219,174.32 

1,817,432,136.00 

311,634,200.00 

1.039. 002. 54a  00 


27. 639, 288. 05a  32 


June  30. 1936 


$3, 80a  467, 201.  96 
7,375,825,165.57 


3,575,357,963.61 

26, 859, 547, 085.  06 
1,733,7H4,342.  00 
1, 225,  603. 300.  00 
2.  G6a  677. 012  00 


32,479,611.739.06 


Jime3ai03S 


14,115.066,616.13 
la  584, 732. 683. 36 


6, 468, 77a  078.  22 


31,097,033,280.77 


1,427, 738,  07a  00 
S.062.104.8ia00 

253.562,205.00 


36, 84a  428. 374. 77 


JaaeMkW? 


$6. 293, 84a  23a  87 
0.118,309,223.31 


1,824. 666, 08a  44 


33,871,130.824.98 


1, 44a  004, 200. 00 
3, 02a  112, 997. 00 

253,036,628.00 


S6,60a293,ft6&98 


The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  employees  in  the 
PWeral  Government  beginning  June  30. 1930.  The  last  avaU- 
aUe  date  that  I  have  is  May  31, 1937.  These  figures  indicate 
a  steady  increase  in  employees.  I  understand  that  the  niun- 
ber  now  exceeds  845.000.  This  indicates  an  Increase  since 
the  Rooaevelt  administration  came  into  power  of  275.000. 

TablxIV 


uso 

1932  iziiniii.n 

1»S3 

iaS4 


560,466 

671,368 

570,000 

"l ^_ 677.170 

680,181 

1936   751,269 

19S7'{uiv'ii'l9S7) ®*0- 159 

Since  the  4th  of  March  1933  there  has  been  spent  by  the 
Roosevelt  administration  the  enormous  sum  of  about  $35,- 
pOp.000.000  to  this  date— In  about  4  years. 

A  real  red-blooded  American  who  wants  to  sec  his  country 
continue  as  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave 
cannot  fall  to  sec  the  handwriting  on  the  waU  if  the  Roose- 
velt administration  and  its  spending  program  continue. 


My  Experiences  in  the  Pirtt  Session  of  the  Seventy- 
Fifth  Congress  Both  Educational  and  Pleasant 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  ALLEN 

OF  DKLAWAHX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  16, 1937 

Mr.  AUfN  of  Delaware.  Hr.  Speaker,  as  the  first  ses- 
(rion  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  draws  to  a  close  I  want 
tjo  eaqffess  my  regret  at  parting  company,  even  for  a  littie 
irtiile.  with  the  splendid  friends  I  have  made  since  coming 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  last  January. 

Serving  In  this  great  body  as  the  sole  Representative 
from  Delaware  has  been  a  great  educational  experience. 
Hie  dose  association  I  have  had  with  men  who  are  out- 
standing in  the  affairs  of  the  Nation  has  meant  much  to  me. 

I  have  at  all  times  endeavored  to  advance  the  interests 
of  my  constituents  and  the  Interests  of  the  Nation  as  a 

whole. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  wholeheartedly  support  all  leg- 
Iript^O"  sponsored  by  our  great  President,  lYanlElin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  as  I  promised  my  constituents  I  would  do  if 
elected  to  Craigress.  I  am  satisfied  that  great  benefit  will 
zesult  to  the  Nation  from  the  legislation  passed  at  this  ses- 
sion. I  have  nothing  but  thanks  for  the  splendid  coopera- 
tion given  me  by  our  United  States  Senator,  Hon.  Jamis  H. 
HxroRB.  who  has  so  wUlhi^  and  so  gladly  assisted  me  and 
cooperated  with  me  In  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  State  of 
Delaware. 

Never  In  my  life  have  I  experienced  more  cordial  and 
ftlendly  treatment  at  the  hands  of  any  group  than  I  have 
at  the  hands  of  the  leaders  of  our  great  party  in  the  House. 
X  wish  for  them  and  for  each  Monber  of  the  House  a  most 


pleasant  vacation,  and  I  am  looking  forward  with  pleasure 
to  the  opportunity  of  resuming  cordial  relations  with  each 
and  every  one  of  them  when  our  next  session  convenes. 


Has  Repeal  Failed?  Results  Prove  Conclusively 
It  Has  Not.  The  Course  of  Wisdom  Now  Would 
Be  to  Protect  the  Youth,  Perfect  Control  Sys- 
tems, and  Strictly  and  Impartially  Enforce  the 
Laws 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  16.  1937 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  3^2  years  ago  the  eight- 
eenth amendment  was  repealed  by  a  popular  majority,  in  the 
38  States  in  which  referenda  were  held,  of  9,777,956  votes. 
Up  to  that  time  that  was  the  greatest  popular  majority  ever 
recorded  on  any  proposition  submitted  to  the  electorate. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  eighteenth  amendment 
was  thus  overwhelmingly  repudiated  as  a  costly  and  tragic 
failure,  the  country  is  again  being  fiooded  with^-propaganda 
for  its  reenactment.  A  score  of  professional  prohibition  or- 
ganizations are  vigorously  soliciting  campaign  contributions 
from  an  emotional  public  to  support  their  political  and 
propaganda  campaigns.  Their  slogan  is:  "Rep^  has  failed: 
prohibition  must  be  reenacted." 

It  is  a  curious  psychological  phenomenon  of  our  national 
life  that  certain  emotional  elements  of  our  people  are  glut- 
tons for  propaganda  punishment  and  will  support  liberally 
any  cause  that  promises  large  rewards  that  never  can  be 
realized.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years  they  have  been 
giving  millions  of  dollars  to  professional  prohibitionists  who 
have  promised  them  to  enact  legislation  that  would  produce 
a  total  abstinence  millennium.  Every  known  form  of  prohi- 
bition has  been  given  a  thorough  trial.  Not  one  ever  made 
any  substantial  contribution  toward  national  sobriety. 

The  recrudescence  of  proliibition  propaganda  is  imdoubt- 
edly  due  to  the  profits  it  pays  to  its  advocates,  and  to  the 
mistakes  made,  since  repeal,  by  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  and  the  alcoholic  beverage  industries. 

Such  financial  records  of  the  professional  prohibition  or- 
ganizations as  have  been  exposed  by  Senate  investigating 
committees  Indicate  that  they  collected  from  the  public  and 
spent  $150,000,000  in  their  campaigns  to  adopt  and  prevent 
the  repeal  of  the  eighteenth  amendment.  Some  advocates 
of  prohibition  had  annual  incomes  of  $35,000. 

The  desire  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  to 
raise  revenue  out  of  the  alcoholic-beverage  industries,  to  aid 
in  meeting  their  extraordinary  depression  needs,  and  their 
neglect  to  administer  the  laws  and  regulations  for  social 
betterment,  are  undoubtedly  responsible  for  this  renewal  of 
the  demand  for  new  prcdiibition  laws.  Lax  administration 
of  laws  and  regulations — particularly  with  respect  to  Issuing 
licenses  and  permits  to  individuals  and  corporations  who 


never  should  have  had  them— has  resulted  in  abuses  in  some 
places  that  are  offensive  to  good  citizenship. 

I  do  not  hold  the  alcoholic-beverage  industries  blameless. 
Some  brewers  and  some  distillers  have  been  accused  of  prac- 
tices which  they  should  have  known  would  bring  about  an- 
other demand  for  their  destruction  by  prohibition  legisla- 
tion.   That  class  deserves  criticism. 

With  the  experiences  of  14  years  of  prohibition  fresh  in 
their  minds,  they  should  have  been  the  first  to  comply  with 
and  to  demand  the  rigid  enforcement  of  all  the  laws  and 
regulations  passed  for  the  protection  of  society.  If  they  had 
done  this  from  the  beginning,  repeal  would  now  be  such  a 
demonstrated  success,  as  compared  with  prohibition,  that 
there  never  could  have  been  any  excuse  for  the  reenactment 
of  prohibitory  laws. 

Those  of  us  who  fought  energetically  and  those  who  I  may 
say  courageously  risked  their  political  futures  for  the  repeal 
of  the  eighteenth  amendment,  had  hoped  that  the  three 
classifications  of  government  would  enact  sound  alcoholic- 
beverage  control  legislation,  and,  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  brewers,  distillers,  and  vintners,  enforce  it  so  wisely  that 
Intemperance  would  be  reduced  to  an  irreducible  minimum 
and  the  prohibition  problem  would  be  permanently  settied. 
I  represent  a  district  the  boundaries  of  which  are  located 
entirely  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  and,  of 
course,  I  was  not  one  of  that  class  I  refer  to  as  having  coura- 
geously risked  their  political  future  in  advocattog  the  repeal 
of  the  eighteenUi  amendment,  but  since  repeal  I  have  been 
subject  to  some  criticism  from  those  who  do  not  fully  realize 
the  situation  because  I  have  advocated  more  stirict  enforce- 
ment of  local,  State,  and  Federal  Uquor  laws.      ^    .     .^    .. 

In  my  honest  opinion  nothing  will  do  more  to  hiclte  the 
people  of  the  country  and  cause  them  to  join  up  with  pro- 
hibition forces  than  the  failure  of  enforcement  authorities  to 
protect  the  youth  of  this  country  by  seeing  to  it  that  the 
young  men  and  young  women  of  the  Nation  are  prevented 
from  securing  intoxicating  liquors. 

The  Capitol  of  the  Nation  is  situated  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  enacting  the  laws  which  govern 
in  the  District.  As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  have  made 
every  effort  to  provide  for  proper  enforcement  in  Washing- 
ton A  year  ago  a  movement  was  launched  to  secure  the 
passage  of  legislation  that  would  have  permitted  the  sale 
of  hard  liquor  in  Washington  on  Sunday  starting  at  noon. 
The  District  Commissioners  announced  hearings  would  be 
held  on  the  proposal.  Pew  Members  of  Congress  were  in 
Washington  at  the  time.  I  took  it  upon  myself  to  file  a 
vigorous  protest  with  the  Commissioners,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  say  the  proposed  legislation  died  in  the  homing. 

Just  recently  I  assisted  in  defeating  a  bUl  that  would  have 
permitted  hard  liquor  to  be  sold  at  counters  not  only  to  men 
but  also  to  women. 

What  better  weapons  could  you  place  in  the  hands  of  those 
In  favor  of  prohibition  than  for  Congress  to  enact  such 

legislation?  ^  .    ,.  ^      ^ 

Thousands  of  residents  of  my  city  derive  their  living  for 
themselves  and  families  through  their  emplqyment  by  some 
of  the  greatest  breweries  in  the  world.  I  am  not  only  think- 
ing of  temperance  but  I  am  also  thinking  of  the  positions  of 
these  thousands  of  men. 

Other  nations,  notably  England,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  the  Canadian  Provinces,  have  practically  solved  the  so- 
called  alcohol  problem  by  wise  legislation  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  alcoholic  beverage  industries.  In  England  the 
brewers  own  and  operate  the  pubUc  houses.  They  maintain 
an  organization  to  reduce  their  number  and  improve  their 
quaUty.  During  the  past  20  years  convictions  for  drunken- 
ness in  England  and  Wales  have  been  reduced  by  more  than 
two-tWrds.  The  same  thing  has  been  true  in  a  large  meas- 
ure in  the  other  countries  I  have  named.  While  intemper- 
ance in  these  countries  was  being  aUnost  ehmlnated.  it  In- 
creased enormously  in  the  United  States  and  Finland  under 


prohibition.  I  would  oppose  the  plan  for  the  manufacturers 
to  own  or  operate  retail  establishments,  no  matter  how  suc- 
cessful they  have  been  abroad. 

The  claim  is  made  that  repeal  of  the  eighteenth  amend- 
ment was  a  mistake. 

But  has  repeal  failed?  Are  social  conditions,  under  repeal, 
such  as  would  justify  a  return  to  prohibition  which  has  al- 
ways failed?  In  order  to  get  the  true  facts  I  have  gone 
to  the  official  records  of  the  10  great  beer-produchig  and  con- 
suming States  to  determine,  as  far  as  these  records  would 
shed  light  on  the  problem,  the  exact  social  conditions  that 
now  prevail.  I  have  compared  the  repeal  records  with  those 
of  certain  prohibition  years. 

The  States  whose  records  I  have  compiled  are  Illinois.  In- 
diana, Michigan.  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  WisconsiiL  They  produce  90  per- 
cent or  more  of  all  the  beer  consumed  in  the  United  States. 
The  average  per-caplta  consimiption  ol  beer  in  these  States 
in  1935— the  last  year  for  which  records  are  available— was 
15.63  gallons  as  compared  with  an  average  preprohiWtion 
per-caplta  consumption  of  20  gallons.  The  average  per- 
caplta  consumption  of  distined  liquors  in  these  10  States  was 
0.78  of  a  gallon  in  1935  as  compared  with  a  preprohibltion 
average  of  1.44. 

These  records  prove  that  there  is  much  less  drinking  of 
alcoholic  liquors  than  In  the  preprohibltion  period.  We 
have  no  adequate  record  of  consmnption  during  the  prohi- 
bition era.  Consequently  we  have  no  way  of  making  a  com- 
parison of  drinking  under  prohibition  with  consumption 
since  repeal.  But  we  do  have  social  data  which  wiU  ac- 
curately reflect  the  conditions  of  these  respective  periods. 

These  10  States  have  nearly  50  percent  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  coimtry.    Repeal  records,  as  compared  with 
prohibition,  show  that  there  has  been  a  sharp  decline  inr- 
'  (1)  Deaths  and  death  rates  from  alcoholism. 
Arrests  for  drunkenness. 

Arrests  of  women  and  yoimg  people  for  drunkezmess. 
Arrests  for  drunken  driving. 
v„.  Revocations  of  drivers'  licenses  for  Intoxication  in 
those  States  having  drivers-license  laws  for  the  comparative 
periods. 

(6)  In  practically  all  major  crimes,  especially  homicide. 
Tliere  is  no  more  reliable  barometer  of  the  drinking  haMts 
of  the  Nation  than  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  records 
of  deaths  and  death  rates  from  alcoholism. 

A  comparison  of  the  average  number  of  deaths  from  alco- 
holism in  these  10  States,  from  1926  to  1932,  prohibition, 
with  1933,  1934,  and  1935,  beer  and  repeal,  shows: 
Prohibition.  2.401. 
Beer,  repeal.  1,675. 

On  this  record,  the  accuracy  of  which  cannot  be  chal- 
lenged, there  were  43  percent  more  deaths  from  alcoholism 
in  these  States  during  prohibition  than  since  modification 

The  average  death  rate  from  alcoholism  per  100,000  of  pop- 
ulation in  these  10  States  was— 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


Prohibition.. 
Beer,  repeal. 


8. 6 

2.4 

Exactiy  50  percent  more  under  prohibition  than  since  beer 

and  repeaL  _j     ^ 

The  Census  Bureau  does  not  have  complete  records  of 
deaths  from  alcoholism  in  aU  States  during  the  prohibition 
period,  for  the  reason  that  not  all  States  were  in  the  registra- 
tion area  until  1933. 

The  average  alcoholism  death  rate  in  the  States  that  were 
in  the  registration  area  from  1926  to  1930  was  3.8  per  100.000 
of  population,  as  compared  with  2.7  for  all  the  States  in 
1933-35.  The  highest  niunber  of  deaths  from  alcohoUsm 
ever  recorded  by  the  Census  Bureau  was  4,627  in  1928.  pro- 
hibition, with  no  reports  being  included  from  Nevada,  New 
Mexico.  South  Dakota,  and  Texas.  With  all  the  States  re- 
porting in  1935.  there  were  3.334  deaths  from  alcoholism,  for 
a  rate  of  2.6  per  100.000  of  population. 
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With  the  single  exception  of  1932.  that  was  the  lowest  death 
rate  from  alcoholism  since  1922.  the  third  year  ol  national 
prohibition. 

The  Census  Bureaa  records  of  deaths  and  death  rates  from 
alcoholism  tell  their  own  story  of  much-improved  social 

conditions.  . 

I  shall  now  examine  pcdice  records  of  arrests  for  drunken- 
ness and  drunken  driving  to  determine  whether  these  rec- 
ords corroborate  Census  Bureau  reports  of  social  bettennent. 

I  have  been  able  to  get  the  police  records  of  190  cities  in 
tbese  10  States  trf  arrests  for  drunkenness  from  1928  to  1935. 
■nie  combined  population  of  the  190  cities  is  26.428.518— 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  population. 

In  1928.  uxKler  prohibition,  there  were  345362  arrests  for 
drunkenness  in  these  190  cities. 

In  1929  arrests  increased  to  350.368. 

In  1936.  under  repeal,  there  were  271.362  arrests  for 
drunkenness  in  these  same  190  cities. 

In  5  prohibition  years.  1928-32.  the  police  in  these  cities 
wioito   1,644375   arrests  for  drunkenness,   an  average  of 

328375. 

In  the  3  beer  and  repeal  years  the  average  was  293383. 
In  the  prohibition  period  there  was  an  average  of  103  per- 
cent more  arrests  for  drunkenness  than  in  the  beer  and 
lepeal  period. 

The  1935  record  of  arrests  for  drunkenness  was  the  low- 
est of  any  year. 

That  record  speaks  for  itself.  „ 

Within  a  short  time  after  repeal  professional  prohibition 
organisations  and  some  safety  councils  launched  furious 
prcqiaganda  rfiTrp«^*g"«  that  drunken  driving  had  greatly 
increased  and  was  becoming  a  serious  threat  to  safety  on 
the  lyghways. 

^^  da  not  recall  that  any  of  these  organizations  ever 
uttered  a  single  warning  against  the  menace  of  the  drunken 
driver  during  prohibition.  My  impression  is  that  they 
rather  studiously  tried  to  convey  the  impression  that  there 
was  no  such  a  thing  as  drunken  driving  in  the  dry  era. 
I  agree  with  the  sentiment  that  the  intoxicated  driver  of 
an  automobile  is  a  menace  to  public  safety  and  should  be 
severely  punished— not  fined,  but  put  in  Jail. 

What  I  st^ii  say  on  this  subject  is  not  to  be  construed 
aa  in  any  len^w^  defending  or  condoning  the  drunken  driver. 
X  have  '"«>^<*  a  careful  inquiry  to  determine  whether  there 
has  been  more  or  less  drunken  driving  since  legal  beer  and 

xepeaL 

I  have  complete  police  records  of  arrests  for  drunken 
driving  in  157  cities— combined  population.  24300,171— 
from  1928  to  1935. 

These  records  show  the  arrests  of  12373  drunken  drivers 
In  1928.  during  pr^bition.  and   10396  in   1935.  during 

Average  arrests  for  drunken  driving  during  the  5  prohibi- 
tion years,  11.421. 

In  the  3  beer  and  repeal  years.  9.758. 

In  this  group  of  10  States  there  are  ti^o  that  have  com- 
idete  records  of  revocations  of  drivers'  licenses  for  intoxi- 
cation. New  York  and  New  Jersey: 

Avenge  revocatlooB,  1828-32: 

Itaw  York f  ^ 

New  Jeney \,wa, 


TotaL 


revocatloiM.  198S-SS: 

New  York 

Mew  Jeney 


..  4.3fi0 


. 1.715 

1.325 


Total 


S.040 


Forty-three  jjercent  more  under  inrohibition. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  record  wehave  pnAlbitton  and  safety 
organizations  advocating  reenactment  of  prohibition  laws  as 
a  remedy  for  drunken  driving. 

It  Is  true  that  there  has  been  an  increase  In  deaths  from 
antamotoile  accidents  since  modification  and  repeal  of  the 
iffDhildticm  laws.  But  It  is  also  true  tiiat  tiiere  has  been  a 
great  increase  in  automobile  travel  and  the  potential  Q>eed 
of  idl  motorcars. 


When  all  the  factors  entering  into  the  automobfle-acddent 
problem  are  taken  into  consideration  it  will  be  found  that 
the  highways  are  now  safer  than  at  any  other  time.  The 
National  Safety  Council,  which  has  sponsored  much  of  the 
drunken-driving  propaganda,  reports  that  the  1936  death 
rate  from  automobUe  accidents  per  10,000,000  gallons  of 
gasoUne  consumption  was  the  lowest  on  record.  That  means 
that  on  the  basis  of  actual  motor-vehicle  mileage  In  1936 
there  were  fewer  fatal  accidents  than  in  any  other  year  for 
which  records  are  available.    I  shaU  analyse  the  records  in  a 

moment.  ,.     ^       ., 

It  is  a  significant  fact  in  the  automobile-accident  problem 
that  in  1933,  the  year  of  legal  beer  and  repeal,  the  horse- 
power of  all  automobiles  was  increased  by  more  than  100 
percent.  The  increase  in  the  low-priced  cars  was  140  per- 
cent. Cars  were  also  streamlined  for  the  first  time.  This 
combination  of  streamlining  and  high  power  and  other  im- 
provements now  makes  it  possible  to  travel  with  greater  com- 
fort at  60  to  80  miles  an  hour  than  at  30  to  40  miles  an 
hour  before  these  changes  were  made. 

We  have  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Roads  and  the 
United  States  Census  Bureau  a  complete  record  of  gasoline 
consumption  and  deaths  from  primary  automobile  accidents 
in  these  10  States  from  1926  down  to  1935.  Prom  these  rec- 
ords I  have  computed  the  death  rates  per  10.000,000  gallons  of 
gasoline  for  each  year.  I  have  also  brought  the  computation 
down  to  include  1936  on  reports  of  deaths  from  automobile 
accidents  by  State  boards  of  health.  The  1936  figures  are 
not,  however,  strictly  comparable  with  those  of  other  years 
for  the  reason  that  some  State  health  departments  include  in 
their  reports  other  than  primary  automobile  accidents. 

Peroent 

__  22.9 

■ 23.2 

22.2 


Prohibition: 

1926 

1927 

1928— _. 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 


20.7 
21.1 
20.2 
18.8 


Avenge . 


..  21.8 


Beer  and  repeal: 

1933— 

1934 

1935 

1936 


Average 

On  the  basis  of  miles  traveled,  notwithstanding  the  greatly 
higher  speeds,  deaths  from  automobile  accidents  are  going 
down  instead  of  up. 

I  present  the  picture  more  graphically  in  the  following 
tabulation: 

PROBIBmON 

1  death  for  each  6,550,000  miles  of  motor- vehicle 


1926: 
travel. 

1927: 
travel. 

1928: 
traveL 

1929: 
travel. 

1930: 
tiravel. 

1931: 
traveL 

1932: 
travel. 

1933: 
travel. 

1934: 
travel. 

1935: 
travel. 

1936: 
travel. 


1  death  for  each  6,465.517  miles  of  motor-vehicle 
1  death  for  each  6,756.756  miles  of  motor-vehicle 
1  death  for  each  7341.545  miles  of  motor-vehicle 
1  death  for  each  7,109,004  miles  of  motor-vehicle 
1  death  for  each  7.425.723  miles  of  motor-vehicle 
1  death  for  each  7378,723  mil^  of  motor-vehicle 

BEER   AMD  RKPEAI. 

1  death  for  each  7,537,688  miles  of  motor-vehicle 

1  death  for  each  7.653.061  miles  of  motor-vehicle 

1  death  for  each  7378.723  miles  <A  motor-vehicle 

1  death  for  each  7336.507  miles  of  motor-vehicle 


Average,  1926-32,  prohibition,  1  death  for  each  7342352 
miles  of  motor-vehicle  travel; 

1933-36,  beer  and  repeal,  1  death  for  each  7,772.000  miles 
of  motor-vehicle  travel. 

To  pursue  the  illustration  further,  we  are  starting  out  two 
drivers  On  imaginary  trips  aroimd  the  world  at  the  Equator, 
each  to  drive  imtil  he  is  killed  or  kiUs  someone  else  in  an 
accident.  Each  will  drive  400  miles  a  day.  The  one  will 
drive  tiie  30  to  40  miles  an  hour  car  of  8  or  10  years  ago. 
The  other,  the  modem  high-speed  car.  The  first  will  drive 
under  the  conditions  that  prevailed  during  prohibition.  The 
other,  under  conditions  of  today.  How  long  wiU  each  drive 
before  meeting  his  fate? 

The  prohibition  driver  will  be  killed,  or  kill  someone  else, 
on  his  two  hundred  and  eighty-first  trip  around  the  world, 
in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  continuous  driving. 

The  repeal  driver  will  have  his  fatal  accident  on  his  three 
hundred  and  eleventh  trip  around  the  world  after  53  years 
of  continuous  driving. 

In  either  event  the  chances  are  about  50  to  50  that  the 
person  killed  would  be  a  pedestrian  and  that  it  would  be  the 
pedestrian's  fault. 

I  have  discussed  this  accident  question  somewhat  fully 
because  it  is  being  used  as  the  chief  prohibition  argument. 
The  records  show  that  in  1936.  3.000  more  persons  were 
killed  and  three  times  as  many  temporarily  and  permanently 
disabled  in  home  accidents  than  in  automobile  accidents. 
The  country  becomes  hysterical  over  the  automobile-acci- 
dent problem  but  ignores  the  more  serious  home-accident 
situation. 

The  Accident  Prevention  Conference  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce,  in  a  report  dated  February  19. 
1936,  said:   ' 

The  outstanding  cause  of  these  deaths  (from  automobile  acci- 
dents) is  high  speed  •  •  •.  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  there 
is  no  evidence  pointing  to  drtinken  driving  being  materially  on 
the  increase. 


The  reports  on  the  causes  of  automobile  accidents  of  the 
different  States  show  that  more  than  93  percent  of  all  fataU- 
ties  are  caused  by  normal,  sober  drivers,  principally  on 
straight-ahead  highways.  It  is  the  normal  and  inattentive 
driver— not  the  drunken  driver — who  is  the  real  menace  to 
public  safety  on  the  highways. 

But  we  are  also  told  by  the  drys  that  there  has  been  a  big 
increase  in  crime  since  repeal.  What  do  the  records  say? 
I  have  the  cwnplete  17-year  homicide  record  for  Illinois. 
Here  it  is: 

Seventeen-year  fiomidde  record  for  JUinoU 
ntoHiBmoN 


EEEB  AND  REPEAL 


1933. 
1934. 
1035. 
1936. 


0.3 
&4 


It  Will  be  noted  that  the  homicide  rate  of  6.4  per  100300 
of  population  in  1936  was  the  lowest  of  any  year  of  the  17- 
year  period. 

I  now  compare  the  Census  Bureau  homicide  record  for 
these  10  States: 


Year 


1920.. 
1921.. 
1922.. 
1023.. 
1024.. 
1025.. 
1920.. 
1027.. 
1928.. 
1929.. 
1930.. 
1931.. 
19)2.. 


1933.. 
1934.. 
1933.. 


nUnois 


480 
582 
655 
634 
721 
770 
7Si 
756 
778 
674 
801 
800 
759 


Indiana 


138 
180 
171 
185 
223 
204 
181 
200 
222 
224 
207 
215 
223 


Michigan 


205 
182 
171 
250 
297 
320 
461 
372 
327 
392 
324 
295 
271 


Minnesota 


74 
106 
88 
70 
70 
95 
56 
65 
71 
56 
97 
78 
76 


Missouri 


268 
346 
391 
423 
457 
429 
405 
375 
397 
351 
410 
405 
410 


New  Jersey 


134 
168 
157 
179 
172 
185 
166 
162 
175 
190 
223 
204 
218 


New  York 


478 
617 
528 
469 
506 
571 
546 
C35 
616 
660 
712 
821 
763 


BRIB  AND  RirSAL 


841 
772 
664 


188 
242 
ISO 


240 
195 
106 


90 
88 
67 


451 
444 
376 


211 
170 
182 


746 
632 
600 


RATES  PER  100,000  POPULATION 


1920-. 
1921.. 
1922.. 
1923.. 
1924.. 
1925-. 
1926. 
1927. 
1928. 
1929. 
1930. 
1931.. 
1032. 

1033. 
1834. 
1835. 


7.3 

8.7 

9.7 

9.2 

10.3 

10.8 

ia4 

10.3 
10.5 

8.9 
10.5 
10.6 

0.8 


4.7 
6.4 
5.7 
M 
7.3 
6.6 
5.8 
6.3 
7.0 
7.0 
6.4 
6.5 
6.7 


5.5 
4.7 
4.3 

6.1 

7.1 
7.4 

ia4 

8.2 
7.0 
8.2 
6.7 
6.2 
5.7 


3.1 
4.4 

3.6 
2.0 
3.2 
3.8 
2.2 
2.6 
2.8 
2.2 
3.8 
2.0 
2.0 


7.8 

lai 

11.3 
12.2 
13.0 
1Z2 
11.4 

las 

ILl 
0.7 
11.2 
10.0 
10.0 


4.2 

5.1 
4.7 
6.2 
4.0 
5.1 
4.6 
4.3 
4.5 
4.5 
5.5 
6.0 
5.2 


4.6 
4.8 
4.8 
4.2 
&3 
4.0 
4.6 
5.3 
5.0 
5.3 
5.6 
6.6 
6.0 


BEER  AND  REPEAL 


5.0 
4.0 

4.3 


8.8 
40 
4.7 


Ohio 


402 
473 
435 
472 
422 
502 
546 
550 
531 
543 
616 
602 
543 


Pennsyl- 
vania 


403 
564 

538 
634 
571 
570 
525 
657 
543 
500 
401 
479 
460 


Wisconsin 


44 
60 
48 

61 
SO 
63 
73 
73 
61 
68 
01 
lOS 


Total 


2,716 
3,177 
3,183 
3,377 
3.S88 
3,700 
3,710 
3.74S 
3.721 
3,848 
3.073 
1011 
1888 


648 
513 
477 


418 
387 
366 


58 

71 
41 


1,788 
3,614 
1021 


6.0 
7.0 
7.3 
7.8 
6.0 
8.1 
8.6 
8.6 
8.2 
8.3 
0.3 
0.0 
8.1 


5.6 
6.4 
6.0 
7.0 
6.3 
6.2 
5.6 
5.0 
&7 
6.2 
6.1 
4.9 
4.8 


17 
Z3 
1.8 
2.2 
L8 
Z3 
^9 
Z6 
2.1 
2.3 
3.1 
3.8 
2.8 


Amnn 


6.1 
8.0 
10 
6.8 
8.8 
6.7 
8.8 
14 
13 
11 
17 
10 
IS 


12 
7.7 
7.1 


4.2 
18 


to 

14 
L4 


11 
It 
It 


m 
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TUs  bomlcide  lecord  shows  bxnr  the  crime  of  murder  in- 
eRaeed  regularly  tbroughout  the  inrohibiUon  poriod.  and 
how  it  began  declining  with  legaliation  of  beer  and  repeaL 
It  win  be  obsenred  that  the  homicide  rate  of  4,9  per  100.000 
population  in  1935  was  the  lowest  of  any  year  in  this  16-year 
period.  Preliminary  reports  indicate  that  the  homicide  rec- 
ord took  another  big  drop  in  1936.  In  5  years,  from  1931  to 
1935  the  number  of  homicides  in  these  10  States  dropped 
from  4.011  to  3.021— a  total  of  990.    The  rate  dropped  from 

6.6  to  4,9,  34  percent. 

The  gang  wars  of  the  prohibition  era.  which  resulted  in 
wholesale  homicide  in  some  particular  instances,  have 
largely  disappeared  as  the  result  of  repeal.  Although  these 
10  States  have  awaroxlmately  50  percent  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  they  accoimt  for  but  approximately  30 
percent  of  the  htMnicides.  The  1935  average  of  4.9  per  100,- 
000  population  may  be  compared  with  the  rate  of  24.8  in 
Florida.  22  in  Georgia.  24.6  in  Mississippi,  and  20.5  in 

The  United  States  Census  Bureau  has  discontinued  its 
repSts  on  divorces.  There  has  been  but  one  recent  survey 
of  this  subject.  Prof.  Ernest  R.  Mowrer  of  the  Northwestern 
University.  Chicago,  has  made  a  study  of  a  7-year  divorce 
record  of  Cook  County,  m.  He  reports  that  in  1929,  pro- 
hibition, drunkenness  was  a  gnnmd  for  divorce  in  737  cases, 
and  in  1935,  repeal,  in  432  cases.  In  1929  dnmkeimess  was 
the  cause  of  divorce  in  8.2  percent  of  all  cases,  and  in  1935,  in 

4.7  percoit  <rf  the  total.    Adultery  as  grounds  for  div<xce 
dropped  from  407  cases  in  1929  to  103  in  1935. 

Delegates  to  the  convention  of  the  World  W.  C.  T.  U., 
recently  held  in  Washington,  heard  reports  that  deaths  in 
maternity  cases  were  increasing  since  repeal.  Tlie  National 
W.  C.  T.  U.  executive  committee  said  in  resolutions  that 
the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  is  one  of  the  largest  con- 
tributing causes  to  the  spreading  of  ssrphilis  and  other  social 
5|Lmhmw«  and  is  also  a  contributing  cause  to  the  increasing 
number  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis. 

Here  is  what  the  latest  United  States  Census  Bureau  rec- 
ords say  on  this  subject: 

stphub 


T- 

Ptobibition 

Ymt 

• 

B«er  and  npaal 

DMtte 

Rate 

Dwttaa 

Bate 

lf1« 

161136 
16.  US 

14.7 
13.9 

1994. 
1985. 

11.726 
11.800 

as 

ttn. 

, 

S.1 

MATIBMITT  CASIS 


mi.. 

MB3.. 


16,165 
14.238 
13.293 


1Z8 

ILO 
ILl 


1983. 

1934.. 

1835.. 


13.885 
U858 
U;544 


ia3 

10.3 

as 


TusncuLosia 

mo...      

H741 
81.3ia 
75^508 

7L5 
6B.1 
62.8 

1833 

74.842 
71.600 
70.000 

60.5 
5&6 

m3 

1938- 

UlO 

Death  rates  from  syphilis  reduced  from  14.7  in  1928  to  9.1 
in  1935,  death  rates  in  maternity  cases  reduced  from  12.8 
in  1930  to  9.8  in  1935.  and  death  rates  from  tuberculosis 
reduced  from  71.5  in  1930  to  55  in  1935. 

I  have  taken  the  records  of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  relating  to  aU  the  social  factors  of  the  alcohol 
problem  and  have  shown  by  these  records  that  there  has 
been  decided  betterment  since  legal  beer  and  repeal  as  com- 
pared with  the  prohibition  era. 

Specifically: 

Deaths  and  death  rates  fran  iOocdHdian  have  g<me  down. 

Arrests  for  drunkenness  have  decreased. 

Arrests  for  drunken  driving  have  dropped. 

RevocatioDs  of  drivers'  Uoenses  for  intozicaticm  have  de- 
clined. 

Homieidee  and  homieide  rates  hare  been  reduced. 

Drunkenness  as  grounds  for  divorce  shows  a  decline  of  50 
percent. 


On  the  basis  of  motor-vehicle  mileage,  the  streets  and 
highways  are  safer  than  ever  before. 

Deaths  and  death  rates  from  syi^iilis,  childbirth,  and  tu- 
berculosis have  all  declined  sharply. 

On  all  the  social  factors  entering  into  the  problem  there 
are  positive  benefits  since  legal  beer  and  repeal.  On  the 
basis  of  such  a  record,  repeal  is  not  a  f aUure.  It  is  working 
out  successfully.  With  better  administration  to  control  laws 
we  may  expect  continued  improvement.  On  the  record  of 
social  improvements  there  is  no  justification  for  a  renewed 
demand  for  prohibitioa. 

Now,  let  us  examine  the  economic  benefits: 

Since  legalization  of  beer,  AprU  7,  1933,  up  to  and  includ- 
ing May  1937,  the  Federal  Government  had  collected  $1,759.- 
537,879.77  in  revenues  on  alcoholic  beverages. 

Exact  figures  on  revenues  collected  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  not  available,  but  they  aggregate  more  than  a 
billion  dollars. 

These  revenue  figures  show  that  the  three  classifications 
of  government — Federal,  State,  and  municipal  and  local — 
have  taken  the  major  profits  of  the  legalized  alcoholic- 
beverage  industries. 

Much  of  the  State  and  local  revenues  have  been  used  to 
finance  public  schools,  old-age  pensions,  and  public  relief. 
AH  the  money  collected  from  these  industries  has  been  used 
for  the  legitimate  and  useful  ends  of  government. 

Under  prohibition  all  the  profits  of  an  illegal  industry 
were  taken  by  criminals  and  used  to  finance  crime. 

The  10  States  which  I  have  been  considering  in  this 
analysis,  in  the  fiscal  years  of  1934,  1935,  and  1936,  paid 
$862,349,603.83  in  alcoholic-beverage  revenues  into  the 
Federal  Treasury.  The  fiscal  year  of  1937  has  ended,  but 
the  revenue  record  for  the  year  is  not  yet  available.  It 
will  amount  to  more  than  $400,000,000.  Consequently  the 
beverage  industries  of  these  10  States  have  ccmtiibuted 
more  than  $1,250,000,000  to  the  support  of  the  Federal 
Government  since  they  were  legalized. 

I  have  been  unable  to  get  a  complete  record  of  State  and 
municipal  revenues  collected  in  these  10  States.  For  the 
fiscal  years  of  1934,  1935,  and  1936  the  State  governments 
collected  $385,517,227.42  in  beverage  taxes  of  various  kinds. 
Municipal  governments  collected  at  least  $3004)00.000  more. 
The  three  classificaticms  of  government  in  these  10  States 
have  benefited  to  the  extent  of  approximately  $2,000,000,000 
from  alcoholic-beverage  taxes  of  all  kinds. 

All  social  data  from  these  10  States  indicate  that  there 
must  have  been  a  greater  consumption  ot  illegal  liquor 
under  prohibition  than  of  legal  liquor  since  repeaL  Other- 
wise how  could  deaths  and  death  rates  from  alcoholism, 
arrests  for  drunkenness  and  drunken  driving,  and  revoca- 
tions of  motor-vehicle  drivers'  licenses  for  intoxication 
have  been  higher  during  prohibtion  than  since  repeal? 

Since  criminals  took  all  the  profits  of  the  illegal  industry 
which  produced  these  social  conditions,  it  is  evident  that 
their  profits  from  an  illegal  industry  must  have  been  greater 
than  the  combined  profits  collected  by  the  govemmaite  and 
the  legal  industries  since  repeal. 

Surely  it  will  not  be  contended  by  any  rational  person 
that  it  is  better  for  criminals  to  take  the  profits  of  an 
illegal  industry  and  use  them  to  finance  crime  than  for 
governments  to  take  the  major  profits  and  use  them  for  the 
benefit  of  orderly  society  under  proper  ofBcial  supervision. 
The  reopening  of  the  breweries,  wineries,  and  distilleries 
following  modification  and  repeal  resulted  in  making  substan- 
tial contributions  to  national  recovery.  When  the  breweries 
reopened  in  April  1933  the  country  was  in  serious  economic 
and  financial  plight.  Banks  were  closed.  Industry  was 
paralyzed.  The  heads  of  great  industrial  and  financial  or- 
ganizations were  making  beaten  paths  to  Washington  for 
financial  aid  to  avoid  disaster.  The  breweries,  whicli  had 
been  wrecked  by  more  than  13  years  of  national  prohibition, 
refinanced  themselves  without  borrowing  a  dollar  fro:n  the 
Government  and  created  the  first  new  employment  for  more 
than  3  years.  They  began  immediately  turning  a  stream  of 
revenue  into  the  Federal  and  State  treasuries  and.  moreover, 
gave  emplojrment  to  much  idle  capital  and  labor. 
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Taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  employment  was  provided 
by  the  legalized  industries  ha  manufacture,  in  the  production 
of  supplies,  and  in  the  wholesale  and  retaU  trade  for  ap- 
proximately 1,250,000  persons.  Huge  quantities  of  grain  for 
brewing  and  distilling  were  purchased  at  premium  prices, 
thus  giving  a  boost  to  agriculture,  which  at  that  time  was 
prostrate.  The  10  great  beer  States  have  used  more  than 
8,826,000,000  pounds  of  grain  and  other  farm  products — 
equivalent  to  more  than  275,000,000  bushels  of  malt. 

Immediately  after  the  grain  buyers  for  the  legalized  in- 
dustries appeared  in  the  markets  agriculture  began  an  up- 
ward swing.  The  beverage  industries  consume  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  of  the  marketable  grain  crop  of  the  coun- 
try It  was  this  10  percent  of  grain  sold  abroad,  at  prices 
foreigners  would  pay,  that  demoralized  prices  of  the  enthre 
domestic  market.  Successive  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  have 
reported  that  the  only  practical  method  of  mamtaimng  farm 
stabiUty  was  to  reduce  the  surpluses  that  have  gone  mto 
foreign  markets.  The  absorption  of  a  large  part  of  the  sur- 
plus by  the  legal  beverage  industries  has  unquestionably  been 
a  highly  beneficial  factor  in  the  farm-improvement  situa- 
tion. -         . 

Since  the  legal  Industries  began  operation  farm  income 
has  increased  more  than  $6,500,000,000  a  year  and  farm 
values  have  increased  more  than  $10,000,000,000.  The  prices 
of  all  farm  grains,  selling  at  less  than  25  cents  a  bushel  in 
1932,  are.  and  have  been  most  of  the  time  since  repeal,  wen 
above  a  dollar  a  bushel. 

I  have  compUed  a  very  complete  set  of  tables  of  the  social, 
economic,  and  industrial  benefits  of  repeal  in  the  10  States 

Deaths  and  death  rates  from  alcoholism 
[U.  8.  Ceasus  Bureau;  mtos  per  100,000  of  poptilation] 


Which  I  have  used  in  this  discussion.  I  am  including  these 
tables  in  my  remarks;  all  are  compiled  from  ofBcial  sources. 

This  record  completely  disproves  the  theory  that  prohibi- 
tion offers  any  solution  of  the  beverage-alcohol  problem  that 
compares  favorably  with  legalized  regulation  and  control. 

On  every  factor  entering  into  the  problem  the  record  proves 
the  superiority  of  repeal  over  prohibition.  In  the  face  of 
such  a  record,  the  professional  prohibitionists  have  Uttle  ex- 
cuse for  their  renewed  demands  for  the  reenactment  of  the 
eighteenth  amendment.  After  nearly  14  years  of  fair,  ex- 
haustive, and  costly  trial,  the  people  rejected  prohibition  by 
a  great  majority  as  a  complete  failure.  The  record  shows 
that  repeal  is  working  to  the  greater  benefit  of  society  as  a 
whole.  The  course  of  wisdom  now  would  be  to  protect  the 
youth  of  the  country,  perfect  control  systems,  and  to  strictly 
and  impartially  enforce  the  laws.  Such  a  course  would  In- 
crease and  perpetuate  the  demonstrated  benefits  of  repeal 
over  prohibition  as  a  solution  of  the  age-old  controversy  over 
the  beverage-alcohol  question. 

STATISTICAI.  TABLES 

The  following  tables,  showing  in  detaU  the  deaths  end 
death  rates  from  alcoholism,  arrests  for  drunkenness  and 
drunken  driving,  deaths  and  death  rates  from  automobUe 
accidents,  motor-vehicle  registrations  and  gasoUne  consump- 
tion Federal  and  State  revenues,  pay  roUs  and  employment 
in  the  alcoholic-beverage  industries,  teU  an  interesting  and 
convincing  statistical  story  of  the  very  pronounced  social  and 
economic  benefits  of  legal  beer  and  repeal.  They  are  aU 
from  oflficial  sources. 


Prohibition 


niioois: 

Deaths 

Rate 

Indiana: 

Deaths..... 
Rate 

Michigan: 

Deaths 

Rate 

Minnesota: 

Deaths 

Rates 

Missouri: 

Deaths 

Rate 

New  Jersey: 

Deaths 

Rate 

New  York: 

Deaths 

Rate 

Ohio: 

Deaths 

Rate 

Pennsylvania: 

Deaths 

Rate 

Wisconsin: 
Deaths — 
Rate 


1936 


Total  deaths. 
Average  rate. 


330 
4.7 

67 
1.8 

311 
4.8 

100 
4.2 

113 
3.3 

171 
4.6 

78S 
8.7 

325 
3.0 

481 
6.2 

91 
3.2 


19Z7 


1028 


%679 
4.3 


400 
0.0 

OS 
XI 

100 
4.4 

83 
3.3 

110 
3.1 

185 
4.3 

840 
7.0 

210 
3.4 

545 
5.8 

06 
3.4 


2;  730 
4.2 


4.0 

77 
2.4 

150 
3.4 

00 
3.0 

139 
3.0 

158 
4.1 

800 
7.1 

200 
4.0 

530 
5.0 


3.4 


1020 


2,790 
4.3 


240 
3.2 

83 
2.5 

147 
3.1 

77 
3.0 

108 
3.0 

153 

3.8 

817 
0.0 

276 
4.2 

404 

4.9 

118 
4.0 


1030 


1931 


1933 


%482 

3.8 


188 
15 

72 
2.3 

07 
2.0 

78 
2.0 

117 

3.2 

177 
4.4 

804 
0.4 

258 
3.0 

402 
4.3 

100 
3.0 


%206 
3.5 


ISO 
Z3 

70 
2.5 

101 
XI 

101 
3.0 

oa 

Xft 

132 
3.2 

821 
0.5 

253 
8.8 

344 

3.5 

00 
3.4 


Beer  and  repeal 


1933 


2,179 
3.3 


130 
L7 

54 

1.0 

73 
L5 

00 
^3 

c 

74 
XO 

113 
X7 

579 
4.5 

198 
3.0 

2S2 
X9 

87 
XO 


1.652 
X5 


134 
L7 

00 
1.8 

68 
1.4 

74 
X8 

50 

1.5 

99 
X4 

035 
5.0 

185 
X8 

2S5 
X7 

98 
3.4 


1934 


1089 


lOBf 


1,0m 
X5 


135 
1.7 

74 
X2 

70 
L7 

08 
XO 

77 
XO 

105 

X5 

504 

4.4 

230 
3.0 

320 
3.2 

80 
X8 


1,741 
XO 


a 

1.2 

01 
1.8 

65 
1.4 

57 
X3 

70 
XO 

86 
10 

£34 

4.1 

318 
X4 

200 
XO 

68 
X4 


19 
1.8 

lis 

X4 

71 
LI 

OS 
XI 


121 

at 

«a 
as 


1.561 
XS 


am 

X8 

7* 
XT 


«  Preliminary  State  reports,  incomplete. 

NOT«.— In  number  of  deaths  and  death  rates  the  1935  record 


is  the  lowest  of  any  year  in  this  11-year  period. 
Arrests  for  drunkenness.  1928-35 


SUtes 


niincis 

Indiana...... — ; 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New  Jersey — ... 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania ... ...-..—— 

Wisconsin — .-.—————— 


Total- 


Number 
of  cities 


0 
11 
23 
8 
2 
19 
49 
3« 
13 
23 


190 


Population 


3,739,423 

399.738 

X635,258 

912,  775 

836,044 

1,429,657 

9,456,918 

3,307,423 

X  567, 769 

1, 14X  504 


26.428,518 


1928 


80,795 

4,612 

41,099 

1X109 
1X136 
6,829 
38,466 
6X930 
70,753 
15.173 


345,862 


1920- 


91,357 
X766 
40.377 
1X153 
1X040 
7,094 
35,808 
63.696 
65,567 
18,571 


350^368 


1930 


100.068 
3.468 
35,461 
13,834 
1X473 
5.936 
35,052 
67,407 
65,240 
17,600 


347, 518 


1031 


7X304 
X839 
34,482 
13, 191 
11,167 
5,802 
34,940 
58,885 
68,452 
17,334 


310,396 


1932 


64,538 
X411 
31,380 
1X386 
11.664 
5,432 
28,912 
50,606 
58,800 
14.053 


281,231 


1033 


1034 


60,538 
X785 
3X578 
15, 213 
11,870 
5.668 
?0.8g6 
55,263 
64,206 
14.153 


293.231 


00.003 

xow 

37,228 
10.076 
X816 
6,150 
3X403 
61,011 
74.466 
14,185 


S1\2S« 


1835 


67,301 

X7» 

36. 389 

16,071 

X01 

4,237 

28, 8M 

30, 87* 

07.387 

ll«7t 


271.1 


Average  (prohibition.  1928-32) 

Average  (beer  and  repeal,  1933-35) 

10.8  peroeot  dSGnase  under  beer  and  repML 


328,871 
288^  381 
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ArretU  for  drunken  driving.  1928-35 


BUtes 


niinots 

Indiana 

Michigan.. 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New  Jersey- 

New  York. 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Wisooosin. 


Total 


Number 
o(  cities 


6 
10 
19 

7 

1 

16 
42 
37 

0 
20 


Popala- 


fopal 
tion 


157 


1739,432 

366,538 
1 52fi.  203 
907.454 
830,300 
1.378,418 
1045,033 
1731505 
1301555 
1.071736 


31901171 


1038 


1.519 
389 

1869 
611 
708 
440 

1438 

1.881 
969 

1,149 


11973 


1820 


1,839 

313 

1338 

613 

680 

497 

1296 

1,633 

1,144 

1,227 


11129 


U30 


1,431 

322 

1033 

805 

640 

416 

1312 

1,257 

1,621 

1,433 


11270 


1931 


1,202 

358 

1,904 

918 

360 

391 

1045 

1.110 

1,832 

1.242 


11.392 


1932 


879 
206 

1.360 
657 
226 
319 

1.460 
907 

1,386 
9(3 


1343 


1033 


835 
231 

1,205 
505 
214 
338 

1,283 
944 

1.493 
909 


7.967 


1934 


938 

256 

1,824 

804 

150 

381 

1,562 

1.300 

1154 

1.048 


11423 


Arerace  (prohibition,  102»-83>..... 
Averace  (beer  and  repeal.  193»-35). 
14J  percent  decrease  under  beer  and  repeal 


U»6 


990 

321 

1.674 

882 

613 

319 

1,784 

1,446 

1.917 

950 


11800 


11,428 
1761 


DeathM  and  death  rates  from  automobile  ac 

videnta 
E>rohibition 

(U.  S.  Census  Bureau)   1926-36^ 

] 

Beer  and  repeal 

1030 

1037 

1928 

1020 

1030 

1031 

1933 

1033 

1984 

IflSS 

ism 

Deaths 

l.«38 
116 

M7 
17.6 

1.113 
312 

as 

13.0 

403 
119 

703 
31.3 

1178 
115 

1.817 
20.8 

1^734 
21.0 

384 

116 

1.613 
316 

066 

31.1 

1,226 
38.0 

MO 
14.7 

617 
116 

073 
26.6 

1384 
118 

1.494 
23.3 

1.860 
21.4 

611 
17.9 

1.743 
314 

784 
316 

1,347 
319 

435 

17.2 

825 
17.4 

1.015 
36.1 

1664 

20.9 

1,708 
36.3 

1,882 
19.9 

620 
21.5 

1,085 
213 

807 
29.7 

1,411 
29.7 

606 
118 

651 
18.0 

1.209 
30.4 

1977 
M.0 

1.990 
30.3 

1159 
22.6 

612 
21.0 

1,945 
25.4 

966 

31.4 

1,384 
28.4 

861 
21.8 

739 
30.3 

1.211 
29.8 

1048 
311 

1019 
30.2 

1422 
25.1 

712 
24.2 

1049 

26.5 

1.023 
37.3 

1,407 
215 

622 

25.5 

844 
23.1 

1,229 
29.9 

1077 
24.1 

1,970 
29.3 

1412 
24.9 

731 
34.7 

1.831 
23.6 

846 
8L1 

1,143 
22.9 

486 
20.5 

690 
119 

1,105 
28.6 

1813 
21.9 

1.822 
27.0 

1043 
21.0 

634 

21.0 

1,043 
218 

079 
34.5 

1,196 
23.7 

635 
22.4 

7T0 
21.0 

1,147 
27.4 

1784 
21.6 

1.829 
26.9 

1190 
22.4 

627 
21.0 

1388 

29.1 

1.144 
37.2 

1.416 
310 

634 
25.6 

944 
217 

1,186 
27.9 

1903 
22.2 

1119 
31.9 

1439 

24.8 

687 
23.7 

1037 
210 

1,066 
36.2 

1,573 
33.2 

686 

24.1 

910 
23.0 

1.156 
26.9 

1783 
2L9 

1161 
3Z3 

1205 

22.9 

762 
26.2 

1328 
29.5 

Deaths 

Death  ratai.... ...... ....—••••-----— 

1.349 
317 

Mifihip*"- 

Deaths 

Death  rata_. 

Minnesota: 

Deaths 

Death  rate 

MisBoori: 

Deaths 

T>^th  rala                                                

lOU 

»7.7 

064 

24.8 

026 
214 

Now  Jerser 

Pfwths           

1.084 

Death  rata 

New  York: 

|;)^l))g                                              .  _    

25.0 
1641 

Death  ratk 

OMo: 

Deaths 

Death  rata —        

PvtnsTlvania: 

Deaths 

Death  rata 

Wlseonsin: 

DeatlM .- 

Death  rata 

118 

M^ 

1358 
218 

714 
315 

Tntal    -             

11321 
113 

11. 611 
210 

11613 
214 

M.096 
215 

11006 
26.0 

15,364 

27.3 

13,402 
23.4 

11990 
24.6 

11750 

27.8 

15.318 
27.1 

11099 

ATersferata— . 

27.0 

1  SsDtfIa  from  I926  to  1985  are  from  the  vital  statistics  ronipiled  by  the  U.  8.  Census  Boieaa.  These  statistics  are  from  the  Boreaa's  classiflcation  of  "primary"  accidents 
that  to,  aoSdents  in  which  antomobiles  alone  are  inrolved.  The  Bureau  also  makes  up  another  Ubie  daasifled  as  "Automobile  accidents  from  all  causes."  This  Uble  includes 
yffii^fj,.  f^ii  lailroad  trains,  streetcars,  and  motoreycle  accidents. 

Tha  Bniaaa  does  not  consider  the  death-rate  statistics  on  "AU  automobile  accidents"  accurate  until  1930.  The  1936  records  used  in  this  table  are  furnished  by  tba  ooortaay 
e( Stat*  baalth  departments.    In  most  <»wt*"f««  th*  flpires  are  for  "All  automobile  accidents."  which  are  somewhat  higher  than  "Primary  accidents." 


Motor  vehUAe  registrations 

1926-35 

1030 

1027 

1038 

1020 

1990 

1931 

1932 

1033 

1934 

1935 

1006 

l,af71S03 

771326 

1,111785 

631285 

061554 

061.415 

1.811434 

1.481346 

1,461 184 

001383 

1,431986 

811367 

1,161773 

041683 

081419 

711396 

1.037,918 

1,670,734 

1,651916 

001309 

1,861359 

821806 

1,341321 

071673 

711966 

751430 

1081942 

1,041600 

1,641307 

741136 

1,611068 

861715 

1.3%,  103 

731399 

751680 

831332 

1261259 

1,781614 

1,731283 

701502 

1.631260 

871763 

1.321309 

731972 

761.600 

851850 

1307,730 

1,759.363 

1,751521 

781662 

1,611770 

861672 

1.231960 

720.401 

751805 

869,867 

1207,249 

1.711625 

1,741.942 

751249 

1,491496 

796,815 

1, 134, 808 

681397 

717,460 

857,850 

1241,030 

1.581524 

1.664,021 

691652 

1,463,050 

771 071 

1.077,209 

679,243 

001362 

845,734 

1 340,  757 

1.551314 

1.635,019 

671797 

1,451241 

801271 

1,141953 

607,672 

731813 

864.641 

1261355 

1.611265 

1,681,202 

701350 

1,621817 

861650 

1,239,431 

731963 

761360 

88H.292 

1331962 

1.711051 

1,  745, 401 

751087 

1,«0,750 

Indiana.    .       ......    .. 

MkWgan...             

001088 
1,371676 

783,627 

Misaoori 

New  Jersey 

NawYock     --     - 

809,615 

041413 

1451542 

Ohio 

1777,048 
1,911116 

835,178 

11SU,0U 

11.21147B 

11.841337 

11751074 

11791830 

11551560 

11,871955 

11.634,556 

11,981772 

11540,003 

11459,053 

NOTB.— Increase.  1036  over  1036  =7.40  percent. 

Gasoline  consumption  {Bureau  of  Public  Roads) ,  1926-35 

(CJallonsI 


1090 

1037 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1081 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1035 

1030 

DUnab 

Indiana.... 
Michigan — 

MlBMsota 

MiaMmri 

N«w  Jersey — 
NMrYork... 

Ohi*. 

VanMylvaida. 
Winoiwin.... 

1081001000 
301061035 
604.081814 
Ml  334, 383 
381067,270 
1861001000 
1731001000 
001 061 300 
681371031 
3a0.401362 

000,971406 
337.760,317 
661,144,607 
361743.900 
•11640,141 
201141900 
1931001000 
751031004 
091,561016 
301,351084 

*711841,373 
371601988 
611.101.335 
381401990 
347.411,433 
421341478 
1 1,001 001  UMl 
821621290 
731201706 
341811663 

1841001000 
411906,759 
711 300. 302 
831031,771 
381003.575 
491063.808 
11.283.001000 
911151885 
1,047,914,175 
374,261,967 

011747,319 
421061653 
721461626 
841301700 
431,061060 
541681106 
1.431681716 
007,031272 
921841534 
411741027 

061851165 
451868.830 
727,741907 
360.005  304 
461321204 
671821,076 

1, 527.  ara,  065 
981201,323 

1,081.765.912 
431. 504. 707 

9514613.'« 
411489,040 
681,044,263 
833,351,913 
447,481670 
1V1911175 

1,485,127,929 
851729,484 

1,001663,827 
371711496 

927,  767,  039 
407,  080,  056 
641 615, 299 
333. 828,  560 
454,056,751 
546, 579,  541 

1,441837,830 
831020,083 

1.021637.243 
379,235,644 

1,026,751,000 

466,638,000 

735,598,000 

405.011000 

490,607,000 

667,999,000' 

1,501,461000 

1,264,786,000 

1.136,343,000 

431,  513,000 

1,069,242,000 

501867,000 

809, 471 000 

429.488,000 

511654.000 

621,081,000 

1,537,475.000 

1,011926,000 

1,171, 439. 00» 

441436,000 

1,123,331000 

525,909,000 

871,511000 

404,426,000 

541211,000 

657, 986, 000 

1,611128,000 

1,071^^.^000 

1.227.225,000 

451509,000 

TotoL_ 

1401171.010 

1041 2n.  000 

1660,151136 

1801287.232  7,101.321024 

7.671,281483 

7.117,981152 

1996,6.11006 

1017.505,000 

1111027,000 

1501461,000 

lEstlmated. 


t u  months  estimated. 


m 
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Federal  revenues.  1934. 1935.  1936  (beer,  wine,  and  distttted  liquors) 


2415 


Btinois 

Indian^ _ .. 

Michigan 

M  innesota ... 

Missouri 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvanbi 

Wisconsin . — . 


Total. 


1936 


17146123195 
41 181 146.  40 
17.711.66116 
11331398.69 
11791943.14 
21861.008.24 
61621.302.87 
31981438.95 
61951266.75 
37,031.11160 


367.43143104 


1036 


061. 971 828. 13 
81761,975.58 
11 311 373.  28 
11 221 193.  22 
11661,090.47 
11581663.18 

"51.88130163 
21 471 83a  07 
51.841392.87 
21471561.44 


30100191177 


1034 


$27,281383.80 
1130130130 
11197,73197 
7,831034.08 
1041637.71 
11 711, 161  20 
41761570.31 
11801076.26 
39, 101 351.  73 
21.80170117 


191 837. 881.  S3 


Total 


f  161  731,  438. 87 
812114BL34 
41<321.66&40 
29. 371 010  68 
S7.3016;a32 
61151721.68 

Ul.  167. 001 71 
6134133127 

lU.  901  Oil.  35 
71911379.21 


861340.60183 


State  revenues 


IlHnols 

Indiana ...... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missoori 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio r 

Pennsylvania .. 

Wisconsin .— 

Total 


1030 


$11031011.04 

7,02130101 

1811958.72 

4.  W3. 704.  W 

1M7.78108 

12, 771  509. 05 

36, 87S,  429. 92 

26, 301  SOL  71 

31,301587.14 

1081207.85 


18167120197 


1036 


S157176L58 

167160137 

183188106 

1411000.10 

4.711770.63 

11.101,157.63 

38, 101 767. 80 

11000.86191 

31301079.09 

1831708.28 


121017,51196 


1034 


1197124175 

1857,115.50 

7.680,428.54 

1811877.74 

1611131.07 

171166L40 

31,  254.  372. 72 

11. 661 386.  79 

11  793, 951.  76 

1 672, 623. 62 


01020,79134 


1933 


$1,907,031.64 
116101118 


Ml  031. 70 

1.381.030.43 
17,361721.36 


1,07190186 


21199,61125 


Total 


$21463,039.61 
11731037.05 
213312Sa33 
114S.643L00 
11031013.33 
29, 809, 358.  57 

121601,291.80 
01029.053.41 
61401618.50 
11001222.75 


381517,227.42 


Biennial  census  of  manufactures.  1935.  malt  liquors— Summary  by  States 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New  Jersey — 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. 
Wisconsin 


Number  of     Salaried 


establish- 
ments 


61 
16 
44 
34 

19 
15 
09 
50 
101 


Total. 


487 


ofBonsand 
employees 


Wage  earn- 
ers (average 
for  the  year) 


652 
304 
404 

380 
614 
202 
1460 
571 
973 
920 


1400 


1863 
1464 
1568 
1,581 
1101 
1,540 
1903 
1847 
1506 
1796 


Salaries 


21259 


$1, 693. 116 
521556 
1,281,183 
1,079.448 
1,376,374 
794,335 
1026,878 
1.427.416 
1511308 
1068.114 


Wages 


11801,728 


14.277,056 
1. 901. 681 
1 168, 333 
1041103 
1273,992 
1886.866 

10. 8X6. 447 
1081442 
7.511328 
1251067 


Cost  of  ma- 
teriaU,  cob- 
taincfs,  fuel, 
and  electric 


41291916 


$11.081334 

4.567,657 

1441,568 

1301370 

1291574 

7,311152 

21408.306 

1891044 

11591261 

11549,803 


Valoeor 
products 


$31091723 
11554.088 
31400.338 
11231810 
21611,177 
22.401,063 
77, 523, 981 
31381130 
41861126 
41007,005 


107,461008         321160,037 


Combined  wholesale  and  retail  ditetributUm  of  beer.  wine,  and  liquors 
[From  the  1935  United  States  business  censas  reports) 


Illinois 

Indiana - 

Michigan 

Minnesota - 

Missouri . 

New  Jersey .. 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania.... — 

Wisconsin . 


Number 


ToUl 


20.020 

1396 

11200 

7,286 

1443 

11, 182 

31,306 

11666 

21.468 

11102 


Sales 


141076 


$271,341000 

59,989,000 

123,002,000 

97.496.000 

91651000 

149,726.000 

831470.000 

195,600,000 

279,581000 

101491000 


Proprietors 


1211361000 


31432 

1726 

11509 

7.446 

1651 

10.079 

29.785 

11541 

21.061 

11324 


Employees 


47,072 
11611 
28,049 
17. 718 
21,054 
25,437 
129.617 
40.410 
51823 
11965 


Payrolls 


141454 


391776 


$31811000 
7.431.000 
17.011000 
11.331000 
11037.000 
31431000 

114.321000 

21161000 

31337.000 

1081  OdO 


381667.000 


Oper*tlng  ex- 
penses indud- 
ing  pay  rolls 


$71831000 
11001000 
31837,000 
30.127,000 
31081000 
61307.000 

201,001000 
61857.000 
81.381000 
27,851.000 


701811000 


ABUSTS  OF  WOMEN  FOB  DKUNKENNESS — 1928-05 

Since  repeal  there  lias  been  much  idle  talk  that  women  are 
drinking  a  great  deal  more  than  during  prohibition.  Police 
records  do  not  bear  cut  such  charges.  In  fact,  there  is  so 
little  drunkenness  among  women  that  many  police  depart- 
ments do  not  keep  separate  records  of  intoxicated  women. 
The  chiefs  of  police  of  the  190  cities  that  suppUed  a  record 
of  arrests  for  drunkenness  were  also  asked  for  a  separate 
record  of  arrests  of  women  for  drunkenness.  Here  is  the 
complete  record  supplied  by  these  departments.  It  shows 
more  women  arrested  for  drunkenness  in  1928,  prohibition, 
than  in  any  other  year  of  this  8-year  period.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  duiing  prohibition  much  of  the  drinking 
was  done  in  the  homes  with  consequent  less  exposure  to 
arrest: 

LXXJU— ApE 


1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

10S3 

loss 

1084 

1035 

Illinois  (1  city) 

Indiana  (5  cities) 

Michigan  (9  cities) 

Minnesota  (4  cities) 

Missouri  (1  city) 

New  Jersey  (6  cities)... 
New  York  (33  cities)... 
Ohio  (9  cities)  .    

28 

42 

607 

378 

1,728 

32 

1.590 

409 

393 

387 

30 

30 

613 

37C 

1.534 

38 

1.368 

402 

351 

491 

16 

44 

337 

389 

1.425 

26 

1,227 

346 

356 

634 

12 

41 

450 

410 

1.396 

24 

1.337 

437 

350 

676 

25 
66 

101 

427 

1.419 

48 

1.1M 

803 

313 

617 

13 

49 

606 

«6 

1.630 

27 

1.106 

501 

270 

600 

10 

64 

883 

611 

loia 

37 

1.281 

632 

340 

646 

8 

63 

•43 

680 

1.184 

37 

1,128 

474 

Pennsylvania  (8  cities). 
Wisconsin  (8  cities) 

280 
630 

Total 

1634 

1113 

1609 

1050 

4,743 

1174 

1216 

1300 

In  the  entire  State  of  New  York  the  commissioner  of  cor- 
rection reported  the  arrest  of  2,714  women  for  drunkenness 
in  1930;  2.478  in  1935.  Total  arrests  for  drunkenness.  New 
York.  1930.  52.863;  1935.  46.336. 
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TOUNO  pnaoNs,  ai  and  tjitoeb.  auested  tob  obunkenness 
The  libel  against  women  has  been  repeated  even  more 
viciously  against  youth.  "Hie  police  departments  of  the  190 
ciUes  were  asked  also  to  supply  the  records  of  arrests  of  per- 
sons 21  years  and  under  for  drunkenness.  The  record  shows 
that  in  1935  there  were  fewer  young  people  arrested  than  in 
any  other  year  of  the  8-year  period,  except  in  1929.  Here  is 
the  complete  record  suppUed  by  the  poUce  departments: 
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1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1933 

1933 

1934 

1935 

Tndiana  (5  cities) 

Michigan  (9  cities) 

MinnesoU  (2 cities) 

New  Jersey  (2 cities)... 
New  York  (18 cities)... 

Ohio  (7  cities) 

PeiuMylvsnia  (4  cities). 
Wisconsin  (7  citiw) 

48 

103 

624 

8 

442 

143 

59 

«« 

35 

108 

464 

1 

474 

148 

33 

83 

48 

81 

6«4 

3 

461 

184 

?     67 

64 

33 

9« 

576 

6 

44« 

217 

38 

67 

37 

85 

609 

3 

390 

209 

83 

51 

38 

95 

679 

3 

327 

233 

52 

50 

42 

125 

609 

7 

364 

282 

55 

37 

40 

124 

468 

3 

313 

287 

63 

50 

To« 

1,4»S 

1.336 

J,  442 

1,478 

1.468 

1,475 

1,531 

1.358 

rok  muNXsmraas  and  vrnxnacKS  mxviNa  nc  Chicago  and 

DETBOIT 

In  these  two  cities  it  is  possible  to  give  complete  police 
records  of  arrests  for  dnmkenness  and  drunken  driving  in  a 
preprohibition  period,  the  entire  prohibition  period,  and  the 
beer  and  repeal  period.  The  statistics  show  that  in  both 
cities  arrests  for  drunken  driving  and  dnmkenness  were 
much  higher  during  certain  prohibition  years  than  either 
before  prohiWtion  or  since  repeal.  The  Chicago  statistics 
here  quoted  are  for  disorderly  conduct,  which  includes 
drunkenness.  Not  all  these  arrests  are  attributable  to 
drunkeimess.  but  they  accurately  reflect  public  conduct 
throughout  the  entire  period. 


- 

Chicago 

Detroit              /^ 

Drunken- 
ness 

Drunken 
drivinc 

Drunken- 
ness 

Drunken 
driving 

1914. 

1916 . 

i9i8'.v.vrmiii~iii~"- — 

1910      . 

52,823 
5i.  400 
49.942 
54.821 
49.949 
35,086 

32,352 
47.762 
04,863 
76,800 
8S,0ri 
92.871 
92.900 
85.307 
74.8U3 
87,399 
96,636 
(«,584 
63.466 

58.048 
67.941 
64.127 

49.504 
74.537 
66,706 

9,904 
11,444 
15, 7:5 
17,327 
13.469 

7,030 

6.599 
7,220 
10,098 
12,977 
13.717 
16.296 
16.516 
23.003 
2S,»4 
28,319 
25,  M9 
28,469 
24.118 

24.188 
25.285 
34.161 

12.483 

118.080 

24.413 

155 
178 
223 

282 

532 
823 
1,511 
1.260 
1.523 
1,622 
1.739 
1.917 
1.366 
1.130 
1.381 
1.104 
741 

659 
605 
735 

200 

1,267 

606 



18 
781 

Prohihiton: 

1920       

610 

1921      

874 

I»22 

1933      

930 
1.030 

1924..  

1.070 

1925 

1936 _ 

1927 

1928 

1929 _ 

1930. 

ijai               „  . 

1.174 
1.183 
969 
1.126 
783 
650 
624 

1982 

Eeer  and  repeal: 

1933 

1984 

1935 

ATenures: 

Prpprohibition 

Prohibition 

R4wr  ftnd  rrrH4l ...   ,    i 

374 

387 
604 
706 

400 
877 
493 

I  A 


iMt  6  ytan,  prohibition  period,  36,673. 


BisT  Gains  Shown  in  Farm  Imports— Shipments  Into 
the  United  States  Increase  Over  Two  Hundred 
Millions  During  Fiscal  Year  of  1937 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LLOYD  THURSTON 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  August  21  {legislative  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20),  1937 

Mr.  THURSTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent  release  to  the 
press  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  states  that  the 


United  States  purchased  foreign  farm  products,  classed  as 
competiUve— that  which  we  can  produce  at  home— valued  at 
$782  662,000  in  the  year  ending  July  1.  1937.  For  the  previous 
12  months  the  United  States  purchased  such  competitive  farm 
products  from  foreign  countries  valued  at  $578,961,000.  ., 
Therefore  we  bought  farm  products  which  we  could  have 
raised,  valued  at  $203,701,000  more,  from  abroad  this  year 

than  last  year. 

It  is  true  that  one-half  of  our  foreign  imports  are  noncom- 
petitive, such  as  crude  rubber,  spices,  hemp,  and  other  tropi- 
cal products.  None  of  these  figures  include  products  which 
we  cannot,  or  do  not,  raise. 

The  competitive  farm  products  which  we  import  consist 
mainly  of  grain,  meat,  livestock,  sugar,  wool,  hides,  leather, 
poultry,  eggs,  and  dairy  products.  To  put  the  case  more 
briefly  and  clearly,  in  the  last  2  years  we  purchased  $1,361.- 
623,000  worth  of  agricultural  products  from  abroad  which 
we  could  have  raised  on  our  own  farms.  These  results  also 
mean  that  many  thousand  of  our  farmers  were  deprived  of 
employment  because  of  the  free-trade,  low-tariff  policies 
of  the  present  administration.  The  reciprocal-trade  agree- 
ments sponsored  by  Roosevelt,  reducing  reasonable  duties 
upon  foreign  products,  have  greatly  increased  imports  raised 
on  cheap  land  and  tilled  by  cheap  labor.  Foreign-produced 
farm  products  not  only  appeared  in  our  markets  in  much 
greater  volume  within  the  last  2  years  but  the  same  gov- 
ernmental agency,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
reports  that  our  exports  of  farm  products  to  foreign  nations 
were  $732,839,000  the  last  fiscal  year— June  30,  1936,  to 
June  30,  1937— whereas  we  sold  $766,548,000  the  previous 
year,  a  falling  off  of  $33,709,000.  In  an  endeavor  to  curtail 
farm  imports,  on  June  11.  1937,  while  a  tax  measure  was 
being  debated  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  increase  duties  25  percent  on  imported  farm 
products.  All  Republican  Members  supported  the  amend- 
ment and  all  Democrats,  except  two  Members  from  the 
East,  opposed  the  amendment.  My  proposal  was  defeated. 
With  greatly  increasing  imports  of  farm  products  and 
diminishing  exports,  a  critical  chapter  is  now  being  written 
in  American  farm  history. 

On  several  prior  occasions  I  have  made  remarks  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  calling  attention  to  the  unfavor- 
able trend  in  this  respect,  which  has  now  unhappily  come 
to  pass,  but  the  President  and  his  principal  foreign-trade 
advisors  continue  to  tell  the  country  about  the  wonderful 
results  that  will  accrue  to  our  people  if  we  will  continue  the 
present  reciprocal-trade  agreements  and  negotiate  similar 
agreements  with  other  nations.  The  cold,  practical  ques- 
tion we  face  is:  How  long  can  the  American  farmer  be  ex- 
pected to  turn  over  to  the  world  the  market  which  rightly 
belongs  to  him  and  yet  compete  with  virgin  land  and  low 
wages? 

The  gentlemen  in  charge  of  our  foreign  trade  still  fly  high 
in  the  beautiful  clouds  of  theories  and  theatricals.  They  do 
not  have  time  to,  or  are  fearful  of,  examining  the  reports 
from  our  customs  officials  to  get  the  real  facts.  What  a 
wonderful  thing  it  would  be  for  our  country,  and  especially 
for  our  unemployed,  if  our  Government,  in  its  commercial 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  could  have  a  few  practical, 
clear-thinking  officials  to  assist  in  guiding  this  overlooked 
and  neglected  branch  of  our  Government.  In  other  words, 
if  we  could  have  some  hard-headed  businessmen,  who  are 
Interested  in  preserving  our  markets  instead  of  giving  them 
away,  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  now  being  con- 
sidered in  the  country  could  be  partly  solved;  that  is,  the 
employment  of  our  people. 

Are  we  not  in  the  position  of  the  gentleman  of  color  who 
had  been  arraigned  in  court  for  a  serious  offense?  The  Judge 
stated  that  on  account  of  the  seriousness  of  the  charge  he 
felt  warranted  in  providing  two  lawyers  for  the  defendant. 
The  darkey  spoke  up,  and  said,  "Judge,  if  it  dont  make  any 
difference  to  you.  I  would  like  to  trade  one  of  them  lawyers 
for  a  good  witness."  If  the  American  employer  and  employee 
could  go  the  colored  man  one  better,  and  arrange  to  trade 
several  of  our  so-called  fore*gn-trade  experts  for  a  few  good 
businessmen,  I  believe  they  would  unanimously  endorse  such 
an  exchange. 


In  years  gone  by  tbe  State  Department  only  had  Jurisdic- 
tion over  foreign  affairs.  The  officials  in  charge  of  this 
Department  were  the  very  last  word  on  olBdal  etiquette  and 
pink  teas.  It  was  never  intended  to  place  any  phase  of  busi- 
ness under  the  supervision  of  these  very  worthy  but  highly 
Impractical  persons.  If  the  United  States  is  to  reclaim  her 
own  markets;  and  then  make  any  substantial  endeavor  to 
expand  our  foreign  trade,  we  will  necessarily  be  obliged  to 
restore  the  tariff  making  to  the  Congress,  which  is  elected 
by  the  people;  and  also  to  place  the  actual  functions  of  offi- 
cials in  direct  charge  of  our  foreign  trade  in  the  hands  of 
men  with  more  business  experience^  and  less  diplomatic 
training. 

The  foreg<tog  iH^sents  acoDe  authentic  facts  in  regard  to 
our  foreign  trade  in  agriculture.  An  equally  unfavorable 
situation  affecting  industry  has  arisen,  so  that  there  will  be 
a  balance  Of  trade  against  the  United  States  for  the  current 
calendar  jrear,  of  visible  and  invisible  trade,  amounting  to 
several  hundred  million  dollars.  But  what  is  a  few  hundred 
million  dollars  among  internationalists— if  the  United  States 
pays  the  bill? 

American  trade  is  now  taking  a  toboggan  slide.  Shall  we 
stop  the  slide  or  coast  on  to  a  ccnnplete  collapse? 


Retirement  of  Employees  of  Carriers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  KELLY 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  16,1937 

Mr.  KELLY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  being  a  member  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  that  has 
had  the  pleasure  on  several  occasions  of  voting  out  of  the 
committee  a  bill  to  provide  a  retirement  system  for  em- 
ployees of  carriers  subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act, 
under  the  able  leadership  of  the  HonoraUe  Robert  Cros- 
SBX,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  has  gallantly  led  the  fight  for 
these  employees,  we  were  successful  in  passing  legislation 
on  three  different  occasions— the  first  act  in  1934  that  was 
invaUdated  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Upon  the  convening  of 
Congress  in  1936  another  bill  was  passed,  which,  in  my 
Judgment,  would  have  been  upheld  by  the  Court. 

Early  in  1937  a  desire  was  expressed  by  railroad  officials, 
railroad  employees,  and  officials  of  the  Government  that  this 
long-drawn-out  controversial  confiict  might  be  settied  in  a 
way  satisfactory  to  all. 

A  committee  representing  the  Railway  Labor  Executive 
Association  and  a  committee  representing  the  railway  offi- 
cials, with  full  consideration  of  one  another  and  by  great 
care  and  patience,  were  successful  in  overcoming  many  of 
the  controversies  which  had  existed  between  them.  When 
they  reached  an  agreement  and  accomplished  their  desired 
want,  they  then  informed  Congress  of  their  agreements, 
with  the  result  of  the  introducing  of  H.  R.  7619. 

It  being  referred  to  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  they  endeavored  to  report  a  bUl  which  would 
remove  all  matters  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  officials 
of  the  railroads  and  of  the  employees  who  would  benefit 
under  this  act.  And  the  committee  under  careful  consid- 
eration reported  this  bill  to  the  House,  recommending  its 
passage. 

Those  subject  to  this  act  as  employees  are  sleeping-car 
companies,  rail  carriers  subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act,  express  companies,  companies  controlled  by  one  or  more 
of  the  emidoyers  in  transportation  business  or  in  railway 
service,  and  certain  tother  raihroad  and  labor  organizations 
having  less  than  4,000  employees,  whidi  are  also  treated  as 
employers  in  this  bill.  The  employees  that  are  entitled  to  an 
annuity  are  employees  in  the  service  of  an  employer  under 
this  act.  Tlie  relationship  is  one  where  the  employee  is  sub- 
ject to  the  direction  and  continued  authority  of  the  emxdoyer. 


An  added  and  ImptHrtant  feature  of  the  bin  is  a  provision 
mftiriny  those  In  "trntOoTxaent  relation"  subject  to  ben^ts 
under  this  bllL  It  provides  for  those  actually  working  in  the 
service  of  the  employer,  and  those  who  are  not  actually  work- 
ing but  who  are  absent  or  are  temporarily  laid  off  on  account 
of  business  conditions  or  sickness  or  disability  or  those  who 
are  under  furk>ugh.  Ttkeae  persons  might  be  entitled  to  a 
pension  at  65  years  of  age,  or  at  60  years  of  age  without  30 
years  of  service  in  case  of  permanent  and  total  disability,  or 
after  30  years  of  service. 

These  inrovisions  cover  the  cases  of  those  employees  who 
were  disabled  on  the  aiactment  date,  which  is  August  29, 1935. 
Annuities  are  based  on  an  employment  relation  on  the 
enactment  date,  on  an  age  of  65  years  or  over,  and  on  a  vol- 
untary surrender  of  the  employment  on  which  the  annuity 
is  based. 

This  bill  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  over- 
whelming vote  of  361  to  1.  which  expressed  the  thoughts  in 
the  minds  of  the  Members  in  passing  this  much-needed  leg- 
islation, and  particularly  to  those  employees  that  have  re- 
mained faithful  to  their  employers  in  the  turmoil  of  labor 
conditions  prevailing  today. 

The  action  of  management  and  men  In  the  railroad  in- 
dustry comes  as  an  assurance  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
wbiai  both  parties  are  willing  to  sit  in  conference  and 
thrash  out  their  differences;  it  shows  the  si^rit  of  coopera- 
tion that  is  indeed  gratifying— to  realize  that  the  results 
have  been  attained  without  leaving  that  feeling  of  discon- 
tentment that  often  ensues  out  of  s^reeaaents  of  this  kind. 
The  membership  of  the  House  shoiild  be  congratulated 
for  passing  legislation  of  this  kind;  for  in  passing  this  Ull 
it  feels  its  responsibility  to  help  those  who,  through  the  long 
years  of  labor  have  faithfully  served  their  employers. 
that  it  at  least  provides  a  sense  of  security  for  old  age  that 
will  create  a  satisfied  state  of  mind  upon  the  part  of  the 
workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  that  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
support  legislation  of  this  kind. 


William  Voris  Gregory 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  FRED  M.  VINSON 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26,  1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  Berrice  of  Hon.  WbxxAic  V 
GsBGOKT,  late  a  Reprt— atatlve  from  Kentxicky 

Mr.  FRED  M.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  speak  to 
the  memory  of  my  friend,  the  Honorable  WnxuM  Voris 
Gregort,  late  a  Representative  from  the  First  Congressional 
District  of  Kentucky. 

He  came  the  same  road  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  had  been  followed  by  many  great  Kentaddans  who 
preceded  him— the  road  of  law  and  politics.  Voris 
Grxgort  was  first  elected  to  represent  the  First  District  of 
Kentucky  in  1926.  He  was  reelected  to  this  ofBoe  five  con- 
secutive times  and  nominated  for  his  sixth  term — namins- 
tton  in  his  district  was  the  equivalent  to  electton. 

Voris  Qrkgory  had  prepared  himself  to  represent  this 
great  district  in  Congress.  He  had  a  splendid  educational 
background,  both  in  the  arts  and  In  law.  He  had  held 
public  office  in  his  home  county  and  had  made  an  outstand- 
ing success  as  a  lawyer  before  the  great  war  President. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  named  him  as  the  United  States  district 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Kentucky,  which  office 
he  filled  with  eminent  success  for  8  years.  Tliereafter  his 
legal  e^qperienoe  broadened  and  he  was  recognized  as  one 
of  the  outstanding  lawyers  of  the  Kentucky  bar. 

Voris  CteEcoRT.  as  most  of  us  do,  had  a  genuine  pride  In 
representing  his  great  constituency.  Regardless  of  what 
views  Jcdcesters.  cartoonists,  or  short-minded  critics  may 
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have  of  our  legislative  body,  it  is  an  honor  and  a  distinction 
for  the  people  of  a  congressional  district  to  select  you  to 
represent  them— to  be  their  mouthpiece  in  the  Federal 
lawmaking  body.  Not  only  did  he  have  the  natural  pnde  at 
being  such  a  representative,  but  he  was  particularly  proud 
of  the  fact  that  his  two  immediate  predecessors  were  great 
Kentuddans.  His  Immediate  predecessor  was  Hon.  Alben 
W  Bauoxt.  now  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  at  present  the 
majority  leader  in  the  Senate;  and  Barkley  was  immedi- 
ately preceded  by  the  Honorable  OUie  M.  James,  spokesman 
for  President  Wilson  in  the  Senate— two  great  Kentuckians. 
VOMs  0««coRY.  as  I  have  said,  had  established  for  himself 
an  outstanding  position  at  the  bar  of  his  State  when  he  was 
elected  to  Congress.  I  was  a  member  of  this  body  when  he 
came.  I  knew  the  longing  he  had  for  an  assignment  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  but  the  flood-control  work  was 
of  such  paramount  Importance  to  him  and  his  distnct  that  he 
took  an  exchislve  assignment  on  that  committee.  He  did  most 
splendid  work  upon  it. 

He  was  one  of  the  two  Kentucky  Democrats  who  stemmed 
the  current  in  1928  and  was  returned  to  the  House.  Upon  my 
return,  in  the  elections  of  1930.  Voms  Grtcory  made  known 
again  to  me  his  desire  to  go  upon  the  great  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  House.  As  a  member  of  the  committee  on  com- 
mittees, it  was  a  pleasure  for  me  to  present  his  name  for  this 
assignment,  and  he  was  elected  by  an  outstanding  vote.  He 
served  for  3  terms  upon  this  committee  and  had  reached  a 
high  position  upon  it^-only  two  persons  outranking  him. 
During  his  services  upon  this  committee  there  were  many 
momentous  questions  with  which  they  had  to  deal. 

VoBXS  QREGOtY  uever  shirked  a  duty  or  responsibility  that 
came  his  way.  He  was  essentially  the  Jurljt.  He  was  earnest, 
conscientious,  sober-minded,  desirous  of  doing  justice  to  his 
fellowman. 

VoRis  Gricchy  was  well  liked  by  his  colleagues  here.  He 
was  respected  and  beloved  by  his  folks  at  home.  The  tribute 
of  respect  paid  him  by  his  friends  in  the  last  sad  rites  were 
marked  with  deep  affection  and  reverence.  To  say  that  he  will 
be  missed  is  the  use  of  a  trite  expression.  He  was  a  leader  of 
men.  He  has  left  his  imprint  in  the  life  of  his  people,  the 
Jiu-isprudence  of  his  State,  and  in  the  lawmaking  body  of  the 
NaUon.  He  held  high  the  banner  of  his  people  which  he  had 
so  proudly  received  from  his  illustrious  predecessors,  and  me- 
t^inks  that  VoRis  smlled  when  his  people  placed  that  banner 
in  the  capable  hands  of  his  young  brother,  whom  he  loved 
so  well. 


A 


Tablb  I.— Additional  dwellings  needed,  1937-50 » 

THB  IMMEDIATE  NEED,  TO  MAKE  UP  ABBEABS 


Quantitative  shortage: 

Total  estimated  "famUles".*  1937 

6-pejcent  allowance  for  vacancies 


33,300.000 

1,  753, 000 


A  Proposed  Federal  Housing  Development  Act— 

H.  R.  8310 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  R.  AMLIE 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Satwrdajf,  August  21  (legislative  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20) ,  1937 
Mr.  AMUE.  Bfr.  Speaker,  a  few  years  ago  I  was  shocked  to 
hear  Dr.  Charles  A.  Beard,  the  dean  of  American  historians. 
In  the  course  of  a  lecture  assert  that  the  United  States  was  the 
worst-housed  modem  nation  in  the  world.  Since  that  time  I 
have  discussed  the  matter  with  many  authorities  on  housing, 
and  find  that  they  are  In  complete  agreement  with  Dr.  Beard's 
statement 


nrAnaquACT  or  auuanw  nr  tbs  umiteu  sta^ 
In  Senate  Report  No.  933.  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion, which  was  made  by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  In  submitting  the  Wagner  housing  bill  to  the  United 
States  Senate  for  consideration,  an  estimate  is  given  o^  our 
housing  situation.  I  offer  as  part  of  my  remarks  a  table'  from 
HHs  report: 


Total  dwellings  needed.  1937,  to  meet  1930  family 

occupancy   standards sa.uoi.uw 

•IVjtal  estJmat^  dweUings.  1937  (1930  dwelling,  plus 

800.000   new  since   then,   minus   300.000   demol-  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 
ished) — " ' 


The  quantitative  dwelling  shortage  in  1937.  __ 

Qualitative  shortage,  replacement  needs:  Existing  dweU- 

ines  absolutely  unfit  for  further  habitation,   which 

shwild  be  condemned  and  demolished  immediately, 


2. 397, 000 


at  10  percent. 


.„     3, 266, 000 


Total  immediate  housing  needs,  to  replace  the 
worst  slums  and  establish  standards  of  famUy 
occupancy  as  of  1930 P.  663,  OOP 

NORMAL   NEEDS,    1937-50 

Quantitative,  to  house  additional  families:  «  /vm  nnn 

Net  increase  In  '•families",*  1937-50 6. 070, 000 

5-percent  allowance  for  vacancies mh>,uw 

Additional  dweUlngs  needed,  1937-50,  to  maintain 

family  occupancy  standards  as  of  1930 6.388.000 

Qualitative,  for  obsolescence :  Dwellings  which  wlU  have 
to  be  replaced  due  to  normal  obsolescence,  at  about 
1  percent  per  year *»  ^^' """ 

Normal  housing  needs,  1937-50 10, 634, 000 

Total  additional  dwellings  needed,  between  now 
and  1950,  to  meet  minimum  physical  standards 
and  maintain  family  occupancy  standards  as  of 
1930 U 16.  297, 000 

'Estimate  made  by  Catherine  Bauer,  executive  secretary.  Labor 
Housing  Conference,  and  Coleman  Woodbury,  director.  National 
Association  of  Housing  Officials. 

«This  definition  of  "family"  Includes  a  normal  amount  or 
doubling  up.  as  in  1930.  An  allowance  has  been  made  for  the 
marriages,  still  deferred  from  depression  days,  which  will  take 
place  after  1937. 

THE  WACNEB  HOUSING  ACT 

The  Wagner  Housing  Act,  which  was  passed  during  the 
closing  days  of  this  session  of  Congress,  is  designed  to  provide 
decent  housing  for  that  part  of  the  population  which  can 
enjoy  decent  housing  only  if  it  is  paid  for  by  the  Government. 
This  measure  contemplates  the  spending  of  $500,000,000  over 
a  period  of  3  years  for  the  construction  of  dwelling  units  which 
in  ordinary  communities  are  to  cost  not  more  than  $4,000  per 
unit  or  $1,000  per  room,  while  in  cities  of  population  above 
500,000  this  cost  may  go  up  to  $5,000  per  unit  or  $1,250  per 
room. 

In  the  main  we  may  expect  that  the  money  to  be  expended 
under  the  Wagner  Housing  Act  will  be  spent  for  construction 
work  in  larger  cities  for  slum-clearance  purposes.  I  have  been 
interested  in  the  subject  of  adequate  housing  for  many  years, 
but  I  have  purposely  delayed  the  introduction  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Development  Act  until  the  Wagner  bill  should  have 
been  enacted  into  law.  The  two  measures  are  completely 
different  in  purpose  and  in  operation,  and  any  discussion  of 
this  proposal  while  the  Wagner  bill  was  pending  would  have 
served  only  to  confuse  the  issues. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  noted  that  from  an  ideologi- 
cal viewpoint  the  Wagner  Act  is  much  more  radical  than  this 
bill.  The  Wagner  Act  proposes  to  aid  that  part  of  the  popu- 
lation that  cannot  have  decent  housing  under  capitalism  with- 
out Government  subsidy.  To  the  extent  that  a  subsidy  is  pi^- 
vided  the  Government,  is,  of  course,  venturing  into  socialism 
in  the  field  of  housing.  But  this  fact  has  aroused  no  real 
opposition  to  the  Wagner  bill,  because  the  people  who  will  be 
aided  are  below  the  point  where  they  can  be  exploited  by  the 
real-estate  interests.  The  provision  of  adequate  housing  for 
this  group  does  not,  therefore,  compete  with  the  bankers, 
money  lenders,  realtors,  and  other  vested  interests  in  the 
housing  field. 

A  measure,  however,  that  proposes  to  give  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  an  opportimity  to  get  capital 
I  for  home-construction  purposes  at  actual  cost  will  arouse 
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the  bitterest  opposition  of  the  banking  and  money-lending 
fraternity.  Moreover,  we  ought  not  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
while  the  liberals  in  Congress  supported  the  Wagner  bill  en- 
thusiastically, the  measure  was  not  passed  because  of  the 
liberals,  but  as  a  result  of  trading  between  blocs.  During 
the  last  few  days  of  the  session  the  Members  from  the  cot- 
ton States,  in  return  for  some  $65,000,000  aid  for  the  cotton 
interests,  have  permitted  the  Wagner  bill  to  pass. 


TO  WOL' 


■OBKDT  HOT  TH«  FUICDAKSNTAX.  80X.0TI0M  OT  TH»  HOUBlHO  nOBLXIC 

But  regardless  of  the  motives  or  the  trading  that  made 
the  passage  of  the  Wagner  bill  possible,  it  represent  a  great 
forward  step  in  the  housing  field.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  the  expenditure  of  $500,000,000  during  the  next  3 
years  will  permit  the  erection  of  only  100,000  dwellings  in 
present  slum  areas,  and  that  if  this  rate  of  construction 
is  carried  on  for  12  years  the  total  will  number  only  sUghtly 
over  400,000. 

But  if  the  American  people  are  unwilling  adequately  to 
feed  or  clothe  the  econcMnically  underprivileged  part  of  the 
population,  it  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  believe  that  they 
wlU  continue  on  a  long-term  program  that  contemplates 
that  these  same  people  shall  be  adequately  housed.  Cer- 
taldbr  this  conchision  is  justified  by  the  experience  of  Eu- 
ropean countries  in  this  field.  In  a  study  of  European  hous- 
ing policies  and  practices  by  Plsher  and  Ratdifl,  published 
last  winter  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  this  aspect  is  given: 

Subsidies  to  stimulate  house  production  haTe  been  gwienjlly 
abandoned.  The  present  emphasis  Is  on  improrement  of  hofus^ 
conditions  by  other  means  than  outright  subsidies,  and  the  most 
widely  adopted  form  of  asBlHtanrti  Is  the  extensUm  of  Govern- 
ment credit.  

HOTT8XN0  BT  TKB  WKALTHT 

We  have  to  the  United  States  a  large  number  of  wealthy 
people  who  can  be  coimted  upon  to  build  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  good  homes  during  the  next  12  years.    While  the  num- 
ber of  families  with  tocomes  over  $5,000  were  to  excess  of 
2.250,000  to  1929,  that  number  dropped  to  650,000  to  1933.    It 
is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  number  of  f  amihes  to 
this  Income  group  during  the  next  12  years  will  vary  between 
one  and  two  million.    The  particular  families  to  the  group 
will  shift,  of  course,  but  the  tendency  of  the  group  is  to  mato- 
taln  a  fixed  status.    Even  if  we  were  to  assume  that  each 
i,    family  to  this  tocome  group  would  build  a  new  house  during 
j  the  next  12  years,  which  is  not  true,  the  number  of  these  new 
^  houses  would  probably  not  greatly  exceed  one  million. 

BXnUJINO  BT  WEALTHY  AND  XJN0EB  ST^SIDT  LESS  THAN  TENTH  OT  NEED 

It  seems  reasonable,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  whether 
it  is  homebuilding  by  the  wealthy,  who  are  not  hampered  by 
present  cost  considerations,  or  slum-clearance  housing  un- 
der the  Wagner  Housing  Act,  not  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  16,000.000  new  dwellings  needed  will  come  from  either 
source.  Of  the  90  percent  thus  remaining,  20  to  30  percent 
represents  housing  that  can  be  furnished  only  if  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Wagner  Act  is  extended  through  greatly  increased 
appropriations.  Constniction  of  the  remaining  60  percent 
or  more,  or  a  minimum  of  10,000.000  dwellings,  must  be  ini- 
tiated and  carried  through  by  that  large  part  of  the  popula- 
tion receiving  tocomes  rangtog  from  $1,500  to  $5,000. 

At  the  top  of  this  large  middle  group  are  families  that 
quite  probably  will  build  new  homes  during  the  next  decade. 
At  the  bottom  are  famiUes  that  with  even  greater  probabiUty 
will  find  the  venture  just  beyond  their  budgets.  Some  at  the 
top  will  decide  against  buUding;  some  at  the  bottom  wiU 
manage  to  build  some  sort  of  dwelling.  But  no  family  to 
this  group  will  be  able  to  build  the  type  of  home  It  should 
have  a  home  reasonably  equivalent  on  a  more  modest  scale 
to  the  homes  of  the  wealthiest  families,  unless  it  spends 
more  of  its  tocome  on  housing  than  is  good  budget  practice. 
The  barrier  of  high  capital  cost,  which  is  closely  related  to 
the  risks  inherent  to  prevailing  real-estate  development 
practices,  will  certainly  prevent  the  construction  of  more 
than  a  minor  fraction  of  tiie  10.000.000  or  more  homes 
needed  by  these  families  during  the  ncrt  12  years. 


xmoLS  GMovr 

But  for  this  great  middle  group  the  Government  is  doing 
virtually  nothing,  because  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  aid  this  group  would  immediately  arouse  the 
opposition  of  all  the  bankers,  money  lenders.  q?eculative 
builders,  and  real-estate  promoters  to  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  curious  cwnmentary  on  the  nature  of  political  pres- 
sure that  it  is  possible  to  set  up  a  program  of  housing  for 
the  lowest  tocome  group,  contemplating  an  85-peroent  sub- 
sidy by  the  Federal  Government  and  a  15-p«cent  subsidy 
by  the  local  governments— a  program  that  is  clearly  social- 
istic—without arousing  bustoess  opposition,  so  long  as  the 
housing  is  definitely  restricted  to  the  lowest  income  groups. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  program  to  aid  the  middle  Income 
groups  by  lending  capital  at  cost,  without  a  subsidy  of  any 
Idnd a  program  that  is  fimdamentally  a  bustoess  proposi- 
tion—Is certato  to  draw  raking  fire  from  the  business  toter- 
ests  of  the  home-financing  field  and  probably  will  be 
denounced  as  socialistic. 

■UBMEBGED  OtOUP  NO  U>NaBB  OOOO  rLUCXXNO 

The  obvious  reason  for  this  has  been  pointed  out,  namely, 
that  the  economically  submerged  group  that  will  occupy  the 
subsidized  houses  is  no  longer  profiti^de  game  for  the  vested 
toterests  to  the  real-estate  field.  They  are  past  the  possi- 
bility of  profitable  exploitation.  Besides,  the  slum  areas  to 
which  they  are  forced  to  live  constitute  a  menace  to  the 
health  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  a  menace  that  bustoess 
grudgingly  recognizes  the  Government  is  Justified  to  eradi- 
cating. litUe  opposition  is  aroused,  provided  the  stums  are 
torn  down  and  are  replaced  by  the  cheapest  ktod  of  housing 
at  Government  expense.  Hie  Improvement  that  is  expected 
win  probably  not  materialize  under  the  Wagner  Act  to  its 
present  form,  because  with  a  limitation  of  $4,000  or  $5,000 
per  dwelling,  the  structures  that  wiU  be  erected  to  urban 
colters  WiU  no  doubt  appear  rather  shabby  at  the  end  of 
15  or  20  years. 

aOVEKNMENT  AID  IN  HOUBINO  VOK  lODOLS  DtOOIfE  OtOUM 

Let  us  examtoe  ^n^iat  the  average  citizen  is  up  against  when 
he  decides  to  build  a  home.  The  Federal  Housing  Admto- 
istratirai  was  set  up  a  few  yean  ago  to  an  optimistic  effort 
to  help  this  average  citizen  and  has  insured  about  $600,- 
000,000  of  loans  to  home  builders.  Reports  of  the  great 
acc<nnpUshments  of  this  organization  come  frequently  to  the 
desks  of  Members  of  Congress  from  Mr.  Stewart  McDonald, 
the  Administrator. 

The  F.  H.  A.  has  done  as  much  for  Uie  average  middle- 
class  home  builder  as  can  be  dcxie  without  conflicting  with 
the  toterests  of  the  bankers,  oumey  lenders,  real-estate  pro- 
moters, and  so  forth.  The  todividual  is  not  lent  money  but 
is  merely  aided  to  securing  a  loan  from  some  local  bank,  at 
5-pcrcent  toterest.  The  United  States  Treasury  now  has 
outstanding  obligations  of  about  $37,000,000,000.  and  for  this 
amount  is  pajring  an  average  toterest  rate  of  2.57  percent* 
In  other  words,  the  F.  H.  A.  helps  the  banks  to  get  twice  as 
hi^  a  return  for  their  money  as  they  could  secure  if  they 
bou^t  Government  bonds. 

The  banker  is  given  a  guaranty  throui^  insurance  of  his 
principal  by  the  P.  H.  A.  For  this  insurance  the  borrower 
pays,  to  addition  to  tiie  6-percent  rate,  a  fixed  charge  at 
one-half  of  1  percent  As  this  rate  applies  to  the  fuU  face 
amount  of  the  loan  until  it  is  completely  repaid,  this  charge 
amounts  to  1  percent.  There  is  also  a  service  charge  of 
one-half  of  1  percent  on  the  unpaid  balance.  The  basic 
toterest  rate  thus  becomes  S^t  percent,  and  to  this  are 
added  local  charges  of  one  ktod  or  another  to  Une  with  the 
local  methods  of  robbing  todividual  home  builders.  The 
F.  H.  A.  is  merely  an  instrument  set  up  to  Insure  the  home 
builder's  paying  about  twice  as  much  as  he  would  under 
any  properly  organized  home-financing  system. 

r.  K.  A.  1ABGE-9CAZ.E  HOUSXNQ   BABOTACED 

It  is  significant  that  the  large-scale  Housing  Division  of 
the  FMeral  Housing  Administration  has  been  completely 
^iTiQhu  to  cany  out  its  objectives.    Announctog  itself  ready 
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to  guarantee  loans  up  to  80  percent  of  the  cost,  not  to  exce«i 
$1 000  000  each,  of  large-scale  housing  projects,  the  F.  H.  ^ 
favorably  considered  about  100  such  projects.  Althou^  43 
of  these  arc  still  reported  as  active  by  the  P.  H.  A.,  only  13 
have  been  constructed  or  begun.  Building  interests  were 
eager  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  but  the  bankers 
were  universally  reluctant  to  lend  money  for  the  construc- 
tion of  an  improved  type  of  housing  on  a  scale  large  enough 
as  substantially  to  affect  the— to  them  profitable— housmg 

It  is  noteworthy  that  of  the  13  projects  for  which  funds 
were  obtained.  3  are  located  in  or  near  Washington.  D.  C, 
where  rents  are  so  high  that  bankers  may  well  feel  their 
outstanding  loans  on  home  mortgages  will  not  be  signifi- 
cantly affected  by  a  few  such  projects. 

Because  appraisals  are  high  under  the  P.  H.  A.  it  is 
probable  that  losses  on  these  loans  will  also  be  high  and  that 
the  1-percent  guaranty  fund  will  not  prove  to  be  excessive. 
The  P.  H.  A.  has  been  a  boon  to  speculative  builders,  who 
have  been  able  to  build  homes  in  undesiraWe  areas,  get  all 
their  money  and  profit  out  of  the  transaction,  and  leave  some 
so-called  home  owners  to  pay  extortionate  and  unwarranted 
interest  rates,  guaranty  charges,  service  charges,  and  so 

forth. 

The  ultimate  result  will  be  disastrous  as  far  as  the  home 
builder  Is  concerned,  although  admittedly  the  P.  H.  A.  is  the 
best  Institution  that  could  bet  set  up  to  assist  home  builders 
and  at  the  same  time  maintain  the  excessive  charges  that 
have  been  estoblished  by  the  vested  interests  in  the  housing 
field  over  a  long  period  of  years. 

The  »«wi»  has  come  when  the  Government  could,  with 
complete  propriety,  proceed  to  do  something  for  that  large 
number  of  people  comprised  of  the  better-paid  workers, 
average  farmers,  and  small  professional  and  bxisiness  men 
and  their  families,  who,  while  earning  enough  to  maintain 
a  moderate  standard  of  living,  do  not  earn  enough  to  pay 
the  unwarranted  subsidy  that  toey  are  expected  and  required 
to  pay  if  they  are  to  enjoy  the  kind  of  housing  that  people 
In  their  position  oijoy  in  the  more  progressive  European 
countries. 

HOUBZHO  CAPITAL  AT  COST  VWOl  GKltEEAL  WZLT  ABE  CtAUSK 

While  I  was  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  Wagner 
housing  bill,  under  which  the  Government  will  subsidize 
housing  for  the  lowest-income  groups,  I  also  feel  that  the 
Government  Is  Justified  in  trying  to  assist  that  great  portion 
of  the  population  which  includes  the  better-paid  wage  earner, 
the  average  farmer,  and  the  average  small  business  or  pro- 
fessional man  and  their  families,  not  by  giving  them  a  sub- 
sidy but  by  taking  steps  to  protect  them  from  the  extor- 
tionate demands  of  the  fraternity  with  which  they  must  deal 
if  they  are  interested  in  better  housing.  The  Government  in 
the  past  has  felt  that  it  was  proper  to  aid  infant  Industries, 
to  devel(q;>  a  merchant  marine,  rail  and  air  transportation, 
and  other  projects  too  numerous  t^  mention.  The  same  line 
of  reasoning  could  with  complete  Giropriety  be  applied  to  the 
field  of  housing  for  people  in  the  middle-income  brackets, 
not  in  order  to  help  these  people  but  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

BmCTILUS    KKMUMD    BT    COMSi'SUC'liOK    IKDUSTKIXS 

Ebonomists  would  agree  that  the  thing  most  sorely  needed 
at  the  present  time  is  expenditures  in  the  capital-goods 
Industries.  Daring  the  1920's  something  over  $6,000,000,000 
a  year  was  spent  by  the  American  people  for  new  factories, 
new  machinery,  etiuipment,  buildings,  roads,  and  so  forth. 
At  the  present  time  and  for  the  past  6  or  7  years  the  average 
that  has  been  spent  for  these  purposes  has  been  less  than 
$500,000,000  per  year.  In  other  words,  while  during  1937  we 
have  approximately  equaled  the  industrial  activity  of  1929, 
In  the  construction  field  we  have  fallen  down  very  seriously. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  can  never  have  anything  approach- 
ing conditions  once  regarded  as  normal  until  construction 
and  the  heavy  industries  again  get  back  to  the  levels  of  1929. 


While  during  the  first  half  of  1937  production  was  slightly 
above  the  levels  of  1929.  this  increased  production  has  been 
accomplished  with  the  employment  of  far  fewer  workers  than 
were  employed  In  1929.    It  has  been  estimated  in  a  Govern- 
ment study,  Unemployment  and  Increasing  Productivity,  that 
if  we  were  to  have  In  industry  today  the  same  nimiber  of 
annual  man-hours  of  employment  as  in  1929,  we  should  pro- 
duce 20  percent  more  manufactured  goods  than  we  did  in 
that  year.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  If  we  operated  our  man- 
ufacturing plants  and  farms  at  full  capacity,  we  should  still 
have  between  four  and  five  million  employable  people  unem- 
ployed.   The  logical  place  to  expect  these  people  to  find 
employment  is  in  the  industries  that  are  lagging  so  badly 
behind— the  heavy  Industries.    Only  in  the  field  of  construc- 
tion whether  in  the  building  of  factories,  of  regional  T.  V.  A.'s, 
of  public  works,  or  of  private  urban  and  rural  residences,  can 
we  reasonably  hope  to  absorb  a  substantial  number  of  the 
unemployed.    The  most  logical  field  is  that  of  residential 
construction  and  of  the  industries  supplying  its  materials, 
because  there  is  a  crying  need  for  the  Immediate  construction 
of  6  000,000  city  and  farm  homes,  and  there  will,  In  the  coiu^ 
of  the  next  12  years,  be  an  equally  urgent  demand  for  the 
construction  of  an  additional  10.000,000  homes. 

CONSTBUCnON  BT  OWNERS — SUBSIDY  XMFOSSZBLS 

If  these  homes  were  to  be  constructed  entirely  with  Gov- 
ernment funds,  as,  for  instance,  under  the  Wagner  Act,  the 
situation  would  be  Impossible.  Sixteen  million  homes  would 
undoubtedly  cost  in  excess  of  $100,000,000,000  to  build,  but 
fortunately  it  is  not  necessary,  In  order  to  secure  this  con- 
struction during  the  next  12  years,  for  the  Government  to 
spend  more  than  a  small  part  of  this  sum.  If  people  are 
merely  assisted  to  get  capital  at  what  it  is  really  worth,  they 
will  build  their  own  homes.  But  they  caimot  do  so  and  pay 
the  banking  and  money-lending  fraternity  more  than  twice 
the  cost  of  capital  justified  by  prevailing  economic  conditions. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  economic  activity  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  $10,000  Is  spent  by  W.  P.  A.  workers  digging 
with  picks  and  shovels  in  the  frozen  ground  or  whether  this 
same  money  is  spent  by  a  private  citizen  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  home.  In  either  event  approximately  80  percent 
or  more  of  the  total  money  spent  will  go  to  labor.  The 
principal  difference  will  be  that  on  the  W.  P.  A.  project  the 
cost  wUl  eventually  have  to  be  paid  by  taxation,  while  the 
home  builder  will  probably  be  well  able  to  afford  the  cost  of 
building  his  own  home,  provided  he  can  get  the  necessary 
capital  at  cost. 

LOANS  UP  TO   $10,000   PEB  DWELUNO  UNIT 

While  this  bill  contemplates  loans  up  to  $10,000  per  dwell- 
ing unit,  it  Is  not  anticipated  that  the  average  home  will 
begin  to  approximate  this  cost.  This  amount  has  been  set, 
however,  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  Government  credit  at 
cost  to  home  builders  is  neither  subsidy,  charity,  nor  a  gift. 
The  citizen  who  builds  a  $10,000  home  provides  employ- 
ment. Pully  80  percent  of  the  total  cost  will  go  to  labor, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  course  of  spending.  Moreover, 
a  well-built  home  Is  an  asset  to  the  community  and  Nation. 
A  well-built  home  will  more  than  pay  for  itself  In  usefulness 
over  many  years.  Besides,  why  should  we  worry  about  a 
man's  living  in  a  good  home  provided  he  can  pay  the  true 
cost  and  the  upkeep?  During  the  past  8  years  the  man- 
hours  wasted  as  a  result  of  the  depression  and  unemploy- 
ment, if  properly  utilized,  would  have  built  twenty  or  thirty 
million  $10,000  homes.  We  have  borne  the  cost,  but  we  do 
not  have  the  homes  to  show  for  it. 

INTEREST — ^WITHOUT  PUNNT-MONET  NOTIONS 

When  we  discuss  interest  we  are  discussing  a  price — the 
price  of  loan  capital,  the  price  of  money.  Because  interest 
is  a  price,  it  is  wholly  logical  to  speak  of  cheap  or  dear 
money  according  as  interest  rates  are  low  or  high.  A  discus- 
sion of  interest,  especially  in  Congress,  and  by  one  who  comes 
from  the  agricultural  Midwest,  must  therefore  arouse  sus- 
picion that   another   screwball   monetary   crank,   another 
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funny-money  faddist,  has  the  floor,  i  want  to  disclaim 
any  kinship  with  these  gentry.  When  the  great  precursors 
of  today's  monetary  cranks  were  preaching  their  goq;iel  in 
the  land,  we  had,  particularly  in  "Sockless  Jerry"  Simpeon, 
men  t>'tTiiring  in  terms  that  were  fundamentally  American 
and  that  were  an  expressic«  of  protest  against  the  economic 
exploitation  of  the  raw^material  producing  sections  of  the 
country  for  the  benefit  of  the  raj^dly  devel(q?ing  industrial 
and  flnanrlft)  secticHis.  Their  puny  present-day  followers 
have  abandcMied  all  fundamental  considerations,  all  basic 
attempts  to  deal  with  our  economic  society,  and  have  retained 
only  the  intoxicating  mumbo-jumbo  of  mcmetary  theories 
which,  without  thetr  laoper  framework,  are  misleading,  silly, 
and  a  great  waste  of  time.  Any  approach  to  the  problem 
must  consider  the  nature  of  the  economic  system  with  which 
we  are  dealing. 

8TUBBORNNXSS  OF  THZ   DrnOOBBT  XATB 

The  rate  of  Interest,  like  all  prices,  is  determined  by  the 
supply  coming  into  the  market  and  the  demand  felt  in  the 
market,  and  in  turn  itself  affects  the  volume  of  supply  and 
the  volume  of  demand.  When  there  is  a  heavy  demand  for 
loan  capital,  for  money,  there  is  a  tendency  for  interest 
rates  to  rise.  When  the  demand  slackens  off  or  the  suK>ly 
increases,  interest  rates  tend  to  moderate. 

It  is  commonly  overlooked  that  the  phrase  "supply  and 
demand"  is  merely  shorthand,  and  that  we  must  look  be- 
hind these  symbols  of  the  econcxnists  td  see  what  determines 
the  volume  of  supply  and  of  danand  coming  onto  the 
market.  The  price  that  prevails  in  the  maricet  reacts,  of 
course,  upon  both  sui^ly  and  demand,  but  there  are  less 
obvious  factors  as  well.  And  in  the  case  of  interest  the 
factors  determining  the  supply  of  loan  capital  are  of  pecu- 
liar subtlety  and  significance. 

Theoretically  the  rate  of  interest  may  fluctuate  widely. 
Even  if  we  eliminate  the  extreme  rates  to  be  found  in  the 
speculative  money  market,  where  day-to-day  loans  are 
sonetimes  almost  costiess  and  at  other  times  bear  par- 
annum  rates  of  several  thousand  percent,  a  considerable 
theoretical  range  remains. 

Capital  may  be  scarce  and  each  unit  be  very  productive, 
or  it  may  be  plentiful  and  an  additional  wait  of  little 
iBonsequence.  Theoretically  the  former  circumstances  would 
force  interest  rates  very  high — ^possibly  to  30  or  40  percent 
or  higher — and  the  latter  circumstances  would  result  in  a 
rate  very  close  to  zero. 

In  practice,  while  stiff  rates  are  very  common,  low  rates 
are  almost  never  encoimtered,  except  In  Government  financ- 
ing. Interest  rates  on  mortgage  and  commercial  loans  seem 
to  hit  a  floor  of  some  sort  that  prevents  their  going  very 
low,  even  when  there  is  a  surplus  of  funds  seeking  invest- 
ment. 

TRK  XMPORTANCB  OP  CAPTTAL  ON 


When  this  coimtry  was  opened  up  there  was  a  great  scarcity 
of  capital  goods  and  interest  rates  were  high.  A  good  plow,  a 
wagon,  or  a  machine  for  manufacturing  was  so  much  more 
productive  than  bare  hands  or  crude  home-made  instruments 
that  farmers  and  businessmen  were  able  to  pay  high  interest 
rates  out  of  the  increased  product  that  they  were  able  to 
obtain.  Tl»  rich  lands  of  the  West  were  so  productive  that 
farmers  were  able  to  pay  high  interest  rates  on  farm  mort- 
gages. And  this  condition  continued  for  decades,  for  as  soon 
as  one  section  of  the  country  became  settled  up  and  further 
exploitation  paid  rctxmis  at  a  lower  rate  than  formerly,  the 
frontier  was  pushed  further  west  and  the  old:  story  was  re- 
peated. The  result  was  that  the  American  people  experie&ced 
high  interest  rates  so  long,  either  as  borrowers  in  a  new  coun- 
try or  as  Eastern  lenders  to  frontiersmen,  that  we  came  to 
regard  relatively  high  rates  as  part  of  the  order  of  nature. 
Most  of  us  continue  in  this  attitude  today. 

By  relatively  high  rates  today  I  mean  rates  of  6  to  7  per- 
cent. To  many  of  us  6  percait  seems  a  very  reasonable  rate 
and  5  percoit  a  rate  for  the  finest  security.  The  only  impor- 


tant segm^t  of  our  pcnnilation  that  has  i«volted  agatost  tb» 
burden  sudi  rates  impose  in  times  of  businesB  wtacnation  has 
been  the  farmers.  TVirically.  however,  they  have  clamored  for 
more  money  at  the  prevailing  rate  rather  than  for  a  lowered 
price  of  money,  although  the  latter  would,  of  course,  tend  to 
evoke  the  creation  of  more  money  by  the  banks  as  the  dfrnand 
for  k>ans  increased. 

In  the  early  days  our  frontier,  moving  steadily  westward, 
and  our  foreign  trade  i»x)vided  opportunities  for  capital  in- 
vestment that  outstripped  our  domestic  savings.  We  woa 
forced  to  borrow  from  the  old  countries  of  Eunve,  and  Ameri- 
can industry  operated  with  a  relative  scarcity  of  capital  that 
kept  the  price  of  loan  capital,  the  rate  of  Interest,  reiativdly 
high. 
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Today  we  are  the  creditor  Nation,  and  Europe  Is  our 
debtor.  Today  we  seek  investments  to  absmrb  the  great 
volume  of  savings  the  American  people  as  a  whole  can 
make.  But  today  the  frontier  is  gene  and  tor^ga  trade  not 
only  is  no  longer  the  rich  field  it  once  was  bat  today  it  can 
be  conducted  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  sectional  interests  too 
substantial  to  be  ignored.  Capital  goods  have  bec(Hne  so 
abundant  that  new  loan  cairital  cannot  profitably  be  used 
at  the  old  price.  Unless  that  price  is  reduced,  many  a  busi- 
nessman cannot  afford  to  borrow,  many  a  fanner  cannot 
borrow,  and  many  a  vrould-be  home  builds  cannot  barrow. 
Those  ^^10  do  borrow,  borrow  less  than  they  would  at  lower 
interest  rates.  The  consequence  is  that  Industry  does  not 
operate  at  full  capacity,  that  20  percent  of  our  workers  can 
find  no  employment,  and  that  our  national  standard  of  liv- 
ing is  kept  far  below  what  it  might  easily  be. 

Why,  we  must  ask.  do  interert  rates  remain  high?  Why, 
with  the  reduced  profitability  of  using  new  capital  goods — 
which  ^neans  a  reduced  donand — and  with  the  unequaled 
ability  of  our  bftnUng  system  to  lend  funds  tot  cairital  pur- 
poses— a  vast  increase  of  supidy — why,  with  all  this,  is  the 
price  of  money  not  farced  down  by  the  action  of  supply  and 
denumd? 

For  answer,  we  must  recall  the  complexity  of  the  forces 
so  conveniently  summarized  in  this  vhnse,  and  we  must  ex- 
amine the  prevailing  attitude  toward  the  rate  of  interest 
taken  by  those  who  supply  loan  capital>  the  bankers  and 
money  lenders  generally.  We  shall  find  that  It  is  much  like 
our  attitude  toward  the  price  of  a  cup  of  coffee,  vfhicb.  is 
always  5  cents  whether  coffee  bean  is  costly  or  cheap.  Or 
like  our  attitude  toward  the  price  of  a  daily  newspaper, 
which  ranains  the  same  desi^te  changes  in  the  size  of  the 
edition,  in  the  cost  of  newsprint,  and  in  the  volume  of  adver- 
tising carried. 

While  our  attitude  toward  the  rate  of  interest  is  very 
similar  to  our  attitude  toward  the  price  of  coffee  and  of 
newspapers,  it  is  vastly  more  significant.  For  while  coffee 
ftn^  newspapers  are  relatively  minor  items  in  consumption 
budgets,  loan  capital,  under  the  capitalist  system,  is  the  most 
important  item  in  the  budget  of  iMtxluction. 


T(»AT  A  CBKATtJBS  OP  KABIT 

John  Bfaynard  Keynes,  probably  the  most  brilliant  and 
able  economist  now  living,  makes  clear  the  significance  of 
the  rate  of  interest  as  largely  a  psychological  phenomenon. 
Once  lenders  had  first  to  be  active  savers,  had  to  reduce 
their  current  consumption — had,  in  short,  to  do  without — 
In  order  that  the  production  of  capital  goods  might  be  pos- 
sible. They  required  to  be  well  paid  for  this  sacrifice, 
although  the  doctrine  of  thrift  as  a  godlike  virtue  probably 
kept  the  price  lower  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 
As.we  have  seen,  the  efficiency  of  ci^tal  goods  was  such 
that  a  good  price  could  be  paid  and  was  pcdd. 

Today  saving  does  not  entail  this  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
the  lender.  True,  what  is  saved  is  not  spent  for  consump- 
tion goods.    But  a  very  large  part  of  current  saving  is  done 
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by  corporattons.  It  Is  done  as  a  matter  of  course  and 
typically  precedes  the  determination  of  dividends.  Tne 
consumption  that  Is  reduced,  the  sacrifice  that  is  made,  is 
that  of  workers,  who  might  be  paid  higher  wages,  or  of 
stocUudders  of  moderate  incomes,  who  might  be  paid  higher 
dividends.  It  is  not  the  consumption  of  the  directors  and 
ofBcers,  of  the  men  who  made  the  decision  to  save,  for  their 
bonuses  are  carefully  taken  owt  first.  These  workers  and 
these  stockholders  never  see  the  funds  they  "save",  for  the 
corporation  never  turns  them  over;  the  savings  are  made 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  parties  whose  consumption  is 
affected  and  without  any  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  those  whose 
decision  determines  the  savings. 

TKADRIOlf    AlfS   ZNKBTIA — TWIN    BAIBTBM   TO    ICONOMIC    FBOGBKSS 

Nevertheless,  the  rate  of  interest— once  doubly  justified 
by  the  efficiency  of  new  capital  additions  and  by  the  sacri- 
fice entailed  in  the  accumulation  of  savings— continues  to 
prevail  at  its  old  level,  despite  the  vanishing  of  the  Justifi- 
cation of  high  rates.  Lenders  and  bankers  continue  to  re- 
gard 6  percent  as  about  the  rate  tliey  should  receive,  and 
borrowers — silenced  by  the  mystery  of  banking — share  in 
the  feeling  that  somehow  the  natural  price  |or  money  is 
not  far  from  6  percent. 

In  consequence,  if  the  best  rate  that  can  be  obtained 
in  the  maitet  is  much  below  6  percent,  bankers  will  decline 
to  lend.  They  will  prefer  to  restrict  the  market  supi^y  of 
loan  capital  to  a  relatively  small  amount  which  can  be  lent 
at  6  percent  or  so,  rather  than  to  lend  a  greater  amount 
at  a  lower  imit  price.  In  this  policy  the  tradition  of  the 
banker  Is  reinforced  by  the  inertia  resulting  from  the  pe- 
culiarities of  our  modem  system  of  banking,  which  make  it 
impossible  for  one  bank  of  the  sjrstem  to  maintain  a  loan 
policy  that  is  out  of  line  with  that  of  the  other  banks  with 
which  its  customers  deal. 

Economic  expansion  under  the  capitalist  system  continues 
only  so  long  as  the  rate  of  interest  is  no  greater  than  the 
prospective  profitability  of  using  new  capital.  If  the  profit- 
ability of  new  capital  falls  below  the  rate  of  interest,  ex- 
pansion will  cease  until  s(Hne  new  technological  improve- 
ment or  brightening  of  market  prospects  again  raises  it  or 
untH  the  rate  of  interest  is  lowered.  While  we  can  expect 
marvelous  advances  of  mechanization  in  many  fields,  it  is 
now  certain  that  for  the  country  as  a  whole — ^in  fact,  for 
the  world  as  a  whole — any  new  additions  of  capital  goods 
must  be  made  without  any  such  rate  of  profitability  as  once 
prevailed.  Without  a  reduction  of  interest  rates,  a  very 
large  part  of  our  economic  system  must  operate  at  less 
than  citfiacity,  and  20  percent  or  more  of  our  workers  must 
go  without  work. 

**A  dVIUZBD   KATS  OT  IirmKST  IS   9   PSBCJENT" 

While  it  has  been  said  that  "a  civilized  rate  of  interest 
is  2  percent",  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot  speedily  revise 
prevailing  notions  as  to  what  is  a  proper  rate  of  interest. 
And  the  factor  of  risk,  which  cannot  be  wholly  eliminated, 
must  always  keep  the  rate  of  interest  from  falling  as  low 
as  otherwise  it  theoretically  might.  The  only  feasible 
method  of  bringing  down  the  rate  of  interest  is  through  the 
use  of  funds  borrowed  at  the  Ocvemment's  no-risk  rate, 
which  for  long-term  loans  is  today  about  2%  percent. 

The  Federal  Housing  Development  Act  proposes  that  the 
Government  shall  step  into  the  construction  field,  which  has 
lagged  behind  all  others  in  recovery  and  which  bears  an 
espedlUly  heavy  handicap  of  costly  capital  due  to  the  risks 
involved,  and  break  the  present  deadlock.  This  it  can  do 
by  lendii«  at  its  own  ci^dtal  cost,  plus  a  margin  to  cover 
administrative  cost,  if  a^the  same  time  it  takes  appropriate 
steps  to  correct  tbe,facton  responsible  for  the  risk  now 
prevailing. 

I2BK  JH  KOEIBBiniAL  COWiSUClJUIt     CAPSB  OT  HIGH  BATB,  OB 


The  field  of  construction  and  of  residential  construction  in 
particular  is  especially  handicapped.  Many  factors  operate 
to  keep  modem  Hn^iaing  from  attaining  the  level  of  efficiency 
that  f>^*'^'<  prevail,  and  no  one  solution  will  suffice.    But 


there  is  one  very  important  factor  which  can  be  affected  by 
a  sound  Government  program,  such  as  is  proposed  by  this 

"^ObjSdtion  will  be  made  to  the  lending  of  funds  at  the 
Government  rate,  the  argument  being  that  residential  loans 
involve  considerable  risks  and  that  the  prevaihng  high  rates 
on  home  mortgages  are  justified  by  these  risks. 

It  is  essential  to  note  that  one  very  important  reason  for 
losses  on  home  mortgages  is  the  high  rate  of  interest  that  is 
charged  To  a  very  significant  extent,  the  nsk  is  caused  by 
the  rates,  not  the  high  rates  by  the  risk.  In  Sweden  it  has 
been  found  that  a  rate  of  3^4  percent  has  permitted  all 
home  owners  borrowing  at  that  rate  to  pay  off  in  full. 
There  are  no  losses  whatsoever.  Without  question,  if  a  rate 
of  6  percent  prevailed  there,  a  substantial  loss  factor  would 
result  unless  lending  were  so  carefully  restricted  as  to  render 
the  program  insignificant. 

SPBCULATIVE  DEViXOPMnrr  MTTST  TIIXD  TO  COMMTOTTT  PLAHlflNa 

But  It  is  not  enough  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest,  for 
fundamentally  it  has  much  justification.  Unplanned  com- 
munity development,  with  virtually  no  community  control, 
has  resulted  in  slum  areas  and  deteriorating  or  blighted 
areas  which  have  destroyed  large  parts  of  the  investment 
represented  by  housing  in  or  near  them.  So  long  as  this 
type  of  development  continues  there  will  remain  great  nsk 
in  the  financing  of  homes. 

It  is.  therefore,  necessary  to  require  that  low-cost  financing 
be  accompanied  by  careful  planning  to  eliminate  such  risks. 
This  can  be  done  by  any  community  that  desires  to  protect 
itself  from  blight,  and  unless  reasonably  effective  measures 
are  so  taken  this  bill  does  not  contemplate  that  loans  shaU 
be  made.  If  such  measures  are  taken,  it  is  virtually  certain 
that  the  low  rate  of  interest  wUl  prove  justified.  In  Sweden, 
home  owners  borrow  at  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  1  percent 
above  the  Government's  own  bond  rate,  and  this  margin 
adequately  covers  all  administrative  costs.  As  has  been  ex- 
plained, there  are  no  losses.  In  this  country,  with  a  vastly 
larger  area  to  be  administered,  with  a  greater  variety  of 
local  conditions  to  be  dealt  with,  with  higher  professional 
salaries  prevailing,  this  small  margin  would  probably  not  be 
adequate,  but  one  of  one-half  of  1  percent,  as  provided  in 
this  bill,  should  suffice. 

ADMINTSTHATIV*    COSTS    MIGHT    B«    ABSORBED    BT    OOVKKNMXNT 

To  my  mind,  an  excellent  argument  could  be  made  for 
the  Government's  absorbing  all  administrative  costs,  as  the- 
lower  rate  thereby  made  possible  would  doubtless  substan- 
tially encourage  home  construction,  while  it  is  probable 
that  we  shall  continue  for  some  years  to  have  a  million 
white-collar  workers,  who  might  better  be  employed  in  such 
administrative  work  than  on  various  boondoggling  projects. 

Unt  or  DWELXJNC  AND  PERIOD   0»  LOAM — BOTH   MUST  BE  LENGTHENED 

There  is  another  factor  that  must  not  be  overlooked.  Not 
only  do  present  development  practices  tend  to  keep  risks  and 
rates  high,  but  the  danger  of  blight  and  the  jerry-built 
character  of  much  of  our  speculative  construction  make  a 
short  amortization  period  necessary  on  home  loans.  Whereas 
today  15  to  20  years  is  a  normal  period  for  a  home-mort- 
gage loan,  there  Is  no  reason  why,  if  a  residential  develop- 
ment is  well  planned  and  well  constructed,  its  use  value 
should  not  continue  for  twice  or  three  times  as  long  as 
present  mortgage  policies  contemplate.  It  is  encouraging 
that  longer  terms  are  beginning  to  be  used,  but  for  a  real 
change  on  this  point  we  must  accompany  the  lengthening 
of  the  term  of  loans  with  intelligent  community  planning, 
so  that  the  longer  terms  may  safely  be  applied  to  housing 
of  all  prices,  not  merely  to  that  of  the  finer  residential 
developments. 

A  clear  understanding  of  the  importance  of  the  rate  of 
interest  and  of  the  period  of  amortization  is  conveyed  by 
a  table,  which  I  offer  at  tills  point  as  part  of  my  remarks, 
showing  the  amount  of  a  housing  loan  that  can  be  carried 
with  equal  annual  pasonents  of  $240.  at  rates  of  interest 
varying  from  7  percent  to  3  V2  percent,  and  under  amortiza- 
tion periods  ranging  from  20  to  40  years: 
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Tablb  a. — Housing  loam  which  equal  annual  paymenU  of  $240  totil 
support  at  v€^ng  interest  rates  and  periods  of  amortization*^ 


Bat* 


SH  percent 

4  percent 


4H  percent 

6  percent. ...... 


tii  percent 

6  percent.. .^......».—>—. 

8Vi  percent 

7  percent ....——.-.. 


Period 
(yeera) 


Principal 
ofloen 


40 

$5,100 

ao 

4.400 

ao 

a.  400 

40 

4.800 

ao 

4,100 

» 

8.aoo 

40 

4,400 

30 

8.  MO 

ao 

3.100 

40 

1100 

M 

3.750 

ao 

8.000 

40 

1000 

so 

S.fiOO 

ao 

2,900 

40 

3,000 

30 

1300 

ao 

1800 

40 

1400 

ao 

1100 

ao 

1700 

40 

1100 

30 

1000 

ao 

1600 

I  Adapted  from  Economic  Fectois  Related  to  B«i<»«°t»^ .^fI*'^*!|^ifSSi: 
Ch»wDer,  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Pobtical  and  Social  Science.  Marcb 

1987. 

It  Will  be  noted  from  this  table  that  an  annual  payment  of 
$240  will  support  twice  as  great  a  toan  at  3V^  percent  anior- 
tized  over  40  years  as  at  7  percent  amortized  over  only  20 
years.  Even  at  5  percent,  so  long  as  the  term  is  restricted  to 
Xbe  unnecessarily  short  time  of  20  years,  the  loan  that  can  be 
carried  at  $240  a  year  is  only  three-fifths  as  large  as  one  bear- 
ing the  reasonable  rate  of  3V^  percent  and  amortized  over  the 
longer  period.  

rXDBSAL  HOUSING  DBVOXWERT  ACT 

The  Federal  Hom<"g  Develoiwaent  Act  contenqplates  the 
creation  erf  a  new  Ctovemment  agency,  the  Federal  housing 
development  corporation.  This  corporation  would  be  admin- 
istered by  an  administrator  and  two  directors,  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate The  corporation  would  be  authorized  to  issue  and  sell 
bonds,  fully  guaranteed  by  the  United  States  as  to  both  prin- 
cipal and  interest,  to  obtain  funds  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  act.  The  total  amount  of  bonds  thus  authorized  would 
be  $5,000,000,000.  but  not  more  than  $1,000,000,000  could  be 
issued  in  any  fiscal  year. 

This,  of  course,  is  only  a  part  of  the  amount  that  would  have 
to  be  made  available  if  the  problem  of  urban  and  rural  hous- 
ing were  to  be  adequately  handled.  However,  due  to  the  new- 
ness of  the  practices  that  wffl  have  to  be  initiated  and  the 
necessity  of  carefully  working  out  efficient  methods  of  admin- 
istration of  the  new  program.  I  beUeve  this  is  about  as  much 
as  we  could  hope  to  use  efficiently  during  the  next  5  years. 

MAJOB  OBJECTIVES 

•nie  program  that  the  Federal  Housing  DevelojHnent  Cor- 
poration would  initiate  and  administer  with  the  funds  ob- 
tained from  the  sale  of  these  bonds  would  be  designed  to 
accomplish  two  major  objectives.  One  is  the  extension  of 
credit  to  urban  and  rural  home  builders  to  enable  them  to 
construct  the  homes  they  cannot  afford  to  build  at  the 
current  mortgage  rates  of  interest.  The  other  is  to  lend 
funds  to  local  governmental  agencies,  including  Stetes, 
counties,  municipalities,  and  theh:  instrumentaUties,  to  assist 
them  in  acquiring  land  to  be  used  for  residential  and  related 
purposes  under  planned  rather  than  speculative  development. 

A  tWrd  purpose  is  to  aid  the  development  of  new  and 
more  efficient  techniques  in  the  field  of  housing  construction, 
to  the  end  that  more  houses  may  be  built  better  and  more 
cheaply  than  has  hitherto  been  possible. 

Implicit  in  the  entire  program,  however,  and  justifying  its 
application  to  the  single  field  of  residential  construction,  is 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  business  activity  and  reducing  un- 
employment in  the  construction  industry,  which  has  suffered 
most  and  is  recovering  least  rapidly  from  the  economic 
depression. 


MtrwaatMOB  abainst  bliobt  amd 
In  the  making  of  loans  the  corporation  would  be  guided 
by  defhiitely  stated  general  standards.  These  have  the  com- 
mon objective  of  insuring  that  the  housing  constructed  with 
the  corporation's  funds  shall  be  well  built,  shall  be  well 
planned  with  view  to  the  logical  use  of  the  land  on  which  it 
is  situated,  and  shall  be  protected  in  all  ways  from  the  dan- 
ger of  blight. 

Provision  is  made  also  to  Insure  that  the  low-cost  cairttal 
made  available  under  this  act  shall  not  be  used  for  speculA' 
tlvc  purposes.  This  is  accompU^ed  by  reserving  to  the 
corporati(m  the  right,  under  certain  stated  conditions,  to 
increase  the  interest  rate  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  any 
loan  to  3  percaxt  above  the  going  Federal  rate  or  to  call  the 
loan  f OTthwith. 

coNsiDBUTioar  or  ankttal  xuaranm  nr  bxtiloiho  tbabbb  b  tmarrui. 
Provisions  to  protect  labor  standards  are  included.  These 
have  been  modeled  upon  those  of  the  Wagner  Housing  Act, 
but  with  one  Important  addition.  The  prevailing-wage  pro- 
vision is  modified  to  permit  the  corporation  to  apiux)ve  any 
feasible  arrangement  whereby,  at  hours  not  exceeding  40 
in  any  workweek,  a  guaranty  ot  annual  earnings  at  least 
10  percent  in  excess  of  the  average  annual  earnings  found 
to  prevail  locally  in  his  profession  or  trade  is  made  to  every 
worker  covered  by  the  arranganent 

ISr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  how  soon  we  may  expect  to 
see  labor  policies  designed  with  a  view  to  annual  eamlnga 
rather  than  hourly  rates,  but  the  change  must  come  some- 
time. Unless  such  a  change  is  made  we  shall  not  overcome 
the  obstacle  that  high  hourly  rates— which.  In  the  construc- 
tion industry,  are  today  earned,  on  the  average,  wily  about  115 
days  out  of  every  year— place  in  the  way  of  expansion  of  em- 
ployment and  of  production.  The  provision  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Develoranent  Act  is  desigi^  to  permit  a  CSovem- 
ment  agency  for  the  first  time  to  endeavor  to  wwk  out  a 
wages  policy  on  this  sound  basis.  It  is  intended  to  prcunote 
construction  activity  and  to  Increase  earnings  In  the  build- 
ing trades. 

xmrnnnEMTATtDir  nr  tbchhioux  vxtai.  vob  boubuco 
Ttere  is  included  in  the  bOl  section  7  (a) .  which  provides 
that  the  corporation  may  engage  in  research  studies,  expcri- 
mentaticm,  and  experimental  constructicm.  and  may  puUish 
and  disseminate  inf  onnation  pertinent  to  various  aspecte  of 
housing.  In  the  book.  Housing  America,  hy  the  editors  of 
F\)rtune,  which  appeared  In  1932.  the  statement  is  made  that 
a  $20,000  house  costs  $40,000,  while  a  $5.000  automobUc  sella 
for  $2,000.  The  principal  reascm  for  the  lack  of  progrets  In 
giving  the  purchaser  value  for  his  money  In  the  housing  field 
Is  that  there  has  been  very  little  improvement  In  the  tech- 
nique of  construction  of  individual  houses  since  1700.  Tbia 
is  not  because  inventors  have  not  been  active.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  literally  hundreds  of  new  types  <rf  construction,  revo- 
lutionary In  character,  are  fioating  around  in  the  intellectual 
atmosphere  of  the  engineering  world,  but  it  will  take  a  great 
deal  of  experimental  effort  to  bring  them  down  to  earth  and 
determine  their  value.  Private  contractors  cannot  afford  to 
do  this  because  in  the  main  they  are  woridng  with  limited 
capital,  and  there  is  the  further  fact  that  if  they  did  discover 
some  new  and  radically  improved  method  o(  constructlmi 
they  would  not  be  able  to  control  it.  It  would  belong  to  the 
industry. 

There  is  no  other  field  in  which  experimentation  would 
yield  such  great  social  benefits  as  in  the  Add  of  housing. 
Only  the  Government,  howevo*.  can  provide  the  laboratories 
for  carrying  out  this  type  of  experimentation.  A  section 
providing  for  such  experimentaticm  was  Included  In  the 
original  Wagner  housing  bill,  but  was  stricken  out  by  the 
House  committee.  When  the  bill  came  before  the  House.  I 
endeavored  vainly  to  have  this  section  put  back  in  the 
measure.  It  has  been  included  In  the  Federal  Housing  De- 
velopment Act,  and,  while  it  would  not  call  for  any  great 
expenditures  of  money,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  pro- 
I  visions  of  the  bilL 
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IXWUfB  TO  miUVlUPAlS,  TO  HOTJSIHO  AUCMC'IU,  AKT>  TO  LOCAL 

GOVXBNMXim 

While  the  bUl  provides  for  loans  to  individual  consumers 
who  ^^sh  to  build  Individual  homes  on  sites  ai  their  own 
choosing,  it  is  not  the  primary  purpose  of  this  measure  to 
encourage  this  type  of  home  construction  and  ownership 
except  in  rural  areas.  An  equity  of  20  percent  of  the  total 
cost  is  required  of  the  owners  for  this  type  of  financing. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  corporation  will  lend  money  to 
housing  agencies  up  to  90  percent  of  the  construction  cost 
of  aMxroved  housing  projects.  Both  single-dwelling  and 
multiple-imit  types  are,  of  course,  contemplated.  To  com- 
munititcs,  for  the  acquisition  of  land,  the  corporaUon  will 
lend  up  to  such  point  as  is  deemed  safe  by  the  adminis- 
trator. All  loans  will  be  secured  by  first  mortgages  upon  the 
property  in  question. 

BTOCKHOLX  CORT»OLS  ClTl'S  DTVZLOPVXST 

It  is  the  purpose  in  writing  this  act  to  get  away  from  the 
present  type  of  urban  and  suburban  development,  which  is 
highly   speculative    and   imsafe.    In    European   countries, 
when  notable  success  has  been  achieved  in  the  field  of  re- 
housing the  people,  this  is  the  plan  that  has  invariably  been 
adopted.    In  the  city  of  Stockhohn,  ^rtiich  leads  in  European 
housing,  the  city  itself  owns  practically  all  land  adjacent  to 
the  city  for  a  distance  ranging  from  2 Ms  to  SV2  miles  from 
the  center  of  the  city.    The  municipally  owned  area  of  20,- 
000  acres  is  about  five  times  the  size  of  the  laid-out  parts  of 
the  inner  city  and  has  been  acquired  diulng  the  past  genera- 
tion at  a  total  cost  of  about  $6,000,000,  or  about  $300  an 
acre.    As  a  result  of  this  municipal  policy,  the  future  de- 
velopment of  the  dty  does  not  depend  upon  the  interest  of 
real-estate  speculators  and  subdividers.    The  city  itself  de- 
termines the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  grow.    Certain  areas 
are  marked  out  for  industrial  and  commercial  purposes, 
others  for  residential  purposes,  taking  into  consideration  the 
needs  of  these  residential  communities  for  utility  services, 
transportation,  schools,  and  all  other  pertinent  factbfs.    It 
is  possible  for  a  community  to  take  intd  account  aU  the  ele- 
ments that  must  be  considered  in  order  to  develop  a  com- 
munity iMToperty  for  residential  purposes.    In  this  way  every 
IK^caution  Is  taken  against  the  chance  that  the  area  may 
become  blighted  for  such  purposes.    For  this  reason,  interest 
rates  can  be  kept  low,  for  the  loss  factor  diminishes  to  zero. 

THS  AVXBACI  MAN:    IN  STOCKBOUC.  SWEDEN 

Compare  for  a  moment  the  situation  that  obtains  in  the 
dty  of  Stockholm  with  that  which  obtains  in  the  average 
American  city  as  far  as  the  man  of  ^moderate  means  is 
ctmcemed.  In  Stockholm  he  can  become  a  part  of  a  con- 
templated residential  development  that  is  based  on  logical 
and  planned  use  of  the  land.  He  may  be  a  member  of  a 
housing  cooperative  or  he  may  build  his  own  home  on  land 
leased  from  the  city,  the  60-year  lease  being  renewable.  He 
knows  that  the  development  will  go  through  in  its  entirety 
because  the  entire  community  is  behind  it.  He  knows  that 
if  the  pift"«  call  for  500  residences,  these  dwellings  will  be 
built,  that  roads  will  be  constructed  and  sewers,  water,  and 
gas  mains,  and  other  services  provided,  that  transportation 
will  be  taken  care  of.  that  adequate  schools  will  be  provided 
for  his  children.  He  knows,  further.  Jihat  the  adjoining 
areas,  which  are  owned  by  the  city,  will  not  be  used  for  in- 
dustrial or  other  purposes  that  would  destroy  the  residen- 
tial character  of  the  development  where  he  has  purchased 
a  home.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  possibility  of  loss 
due  to  blight  is  eliminated. 

•      •      *      AND  ZH  MUSLETOWN,  T7.  8.  A. 

But  consider  the  problem  of  the  average  American  citizen 
living  in  an  average  American  city  who  has  a  growing  family 
and  wishes  to  get  out  into  the  suburbs,  where  he  will  be 
free  from  congestion.  tiafBc.  and  other  factors  that  make 
his  city  home  an  undesirable  dwelling  place.  He  wishes  to 
build  in  one  of  the  new  suburbs.  First  of  all.  he  must  deal 
with  a  salesman,  who  is  dependent  upon  his  commissions 
for  his  living,  who  does  not  know  the  essential  facts,  and 
who  by  the  very  nature  of  things  must  misrepresent  in  order 


to  sell  Even  if  he  docs  not  believe  a  word  the  salesman 
tells  him  he  still  does  not  know  how  far  he  can  depend  upon 
the  good' faith  of  the  subdivider.  Will  the  subdivider  really 
see  the  project  through?  If  he  is  acting  in  good  faith  does 
he  have  the  financial  resources  to  see  it  through?  Is  there 
any  assurance  that  enough  people  will  build  in  the  com- 
munity so  that  decent  schools,  utility  services,  and  other 
public  improvements  will  be  provided?  May  not  some  of  the 
adjoining  area  be  converted  to  some  industrial  use  that  wiU 
destroy  the  residential  character  of  the  property  as  bought? 
The  whole  thing  is  a  gamble  from  start  to  finish,  with  the 
cards  stacked  against  the  purchaser. 

A  person  need  only  go  into  any  suburban  area  and  see 
the  number  of  half-completed  and  abandoned  subdivisions  to 
know  that  the  risk  is  all  against  the  home  buyer.  And  still 
he  must  pay  three  or  four  prices  for  the  lot  that  he  hope- 
fully buys.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  losses  resulting  from 
this  type  of  promotion  and  construction  have  been  so  ap- 
palling that  they  more  than  justify  the  high  interest  rates 
that  prevail  for  all  types  of  residential  construction. 

THE   RIGHT  TO   ADEQUATE   MODERN    HOUSING 

Yet  the  average  man  has  some  right  in  matters  of  this 
kind,  although  they  have  never  been  recognized  in  this  coun- 
try. Here  it  has  been  the  constitutional  right  of  the  pro- 
moter and  the  subdivider  to  speculate  that  has  received  first 
consideration.  But  judging  from  the  failures  that  have 
overtaken  the  subdividers  during  the  depression,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  any  real  hardship  would  be  worked  on  them  if 
a  universal  system  of  land  acquisition  and  development  by 
individual  communities  were  undertaken  in  this  coimtry 
along  the  Swedish  pattern. 

The  Federal  Housing  Development  Act,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  an 
attempt  to  deal,  adequately  and  intelligently,  with  one  of 
our  most  pressing  social  and  economic  problems.  As  a  per- 
manent measure,  its  continued  operation  would  provide  im- 
proved housing  for  about  half  of  our  people,  would  furnish 
a  tremendous  and  sustained  impetus  to  business  activity  in 
our  most  depressed  industries,  and  would  put  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  the  unemployed  back  to  work. 

This  bill  contains  the  promise  of  the  sort  of  housing  that 
the  average  American  family  ought  today  to  enjoy,  but 
which  it  cannot  enjoy  unless  the  Government  adopts  a  low- 
cost  lending  program.  It  contains  a  promise  well  within 
the  capacity  of  the  country  to  fulfill.  And,  given  the  ca- 
pacity, this  promise  is  one  which  considerations  both  of 
ordinary  justice  and  of  broad  public  policy  require  the 
Government  to  fulfill. 
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HON.  RALPH  0.  BREWSTER 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  16, 1937 


ADDRESS  OP  HON.  RALPH  O.  BREWSTER,  OF  MAINE.  BEFORB 
AROOSTOOK  COUNTY  FARM  BUREAU  AT  PRESQUE  ISLB. 
MAINE.  ON  TUESDAY.  AUGUST  10,  1937 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  permission  to  ex- 
tend  my  remarks,  I  include  an  address  delivered  by  me  be- 
fore Aroostook  County  Farm  Bureau  at  Presque  Isle,  Maine, 
on  Tuesday,  August  10.  1937: 

The  potato  growers  ol  Maine  are  again  threatened  with  disaster 
by  a  400.000.000-bushel  crop.  Again  America  suffers  not  because 
we  have  too  little  but  because  we  have  too  much. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  million  bushels  is  now  about  as  much 
as  we  normally  consume.  Maine  is  the  last  to  market.  That 
means  that  Maine's  50.000 .OOG-bushel  crop  may  find  the  market 
In  substantial  measure  gone. 


•nie  Government  has  been  making  hennilean  effort*  to  sustain 
the  market  In  the  early  States  but  the  sitiiation  is  far  simpler 
as  they  grow  less  than  20  percent  of  the  yearly  crop. 

When  the  late  potatoes  arrive  this  fall  the  problem  will  rapidly 
become  acute.  Maine  farmers  know  aU  too  well  from  bitter  ex- 
o«1ence  in  recent  years  the  effect  upon  the  potato  market  «  a 
surplus  of  twenty-flye  to  fifty  million  bushels.  They  have  seen 
potatoes  go  to  50  cents  a  barrel  or  lower  and  they  have  seen  nUl- 
llons  of  bushels  rotting  upon  the  ground. 

Washington  also  has  been  getting  potato  conacloua  in  recent 
years  No  longer  are  poUtoes  the  "forgotten  crop."  The  great 
ealn  'of  the  Warren  Act  stUl  stands  in  Its  declaration  that  po- 
tatoes are  a  basic  commodity.  This  means  that  potatoes  are  now 
receiving  attention  in  any  consideration  of  the  farm  problem 
commensurate  with  theUr  importance  as  the  fourth  food  crop  of 

the  United  States.  ^  ,^     «       *     *».     «i*„„»i«« 

The  authorities  in  Washington  are  fully  aUve  to  the  situation 
and  are  now  developing  under  existing  law  a  program  far  potatoes 
that  it  is  hoped  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  both  the  adminis- 
tration and  Uie  growers. 

Obviously,  there  must  be  diversion  and  elimination  of  lower- 
grade  potatoes  if  disaster  is  to  be  avoided.  Not  is  the  Government 
In  a  position  to  carry  the  entire  burden  of  this  program.  Everyone 
must  cooperate  if  the  crisis  of  3  years  ago  is  not  to  ctmie  again. 

My  discussions  in  Washington  have  persxiaded  me  that  th<we 
charged  with  responsibUlty  for  potatoes  are  fuUy  awake  to  the 
problem  and  are  bending  every  effort  for  its  equitable  solution. 

They  m\ist  count  upon  the  wholehearted  cooperation  of  pro- 
ducers in  Maine  and  elsewhere  if  the  program  is  to  succeed. 

Diversion  of  15  to  20  percent  of  this  tremendous  prospective 
crop  is  essential  if  prices  are  to  be  anything  like  normal.  That 
means  in  Maine  approximately  seven  to  ten  million  bushels.  It 
is  on  this  basis  the  problem  is  being  considered.  

The  Government  may  be  prepared  to  assist  in  Uy  diversion  of 
substantial  quantities  of  Maine  potatoes  if  the  growers  afe  ready 
to  cooperate  by  eliminating  from  normal  distribution  sosne  portion 
of  the  lower  grades.  ^  ,      , 

Sympathetic  consideration  of  any  Government  proposals  along 
those  lines  is  to  be  very  earnestly  desired.  

As  your  Representative  in  Washington,  it  Is  my  endeavor  to  keep 
In  as  close  touch  as  possible  with  the  prospective  trends  and  to 
keep  you  fully  advised  and  in  a  position  to  receive  consideration. 
The  final  decisions  in  many  instances  must  rest  with  you  after 
full  consideration  of  aU  the  facts. 

The  long-term  program  for  agriculture  is  still  in  process  of 
formiilatlon.  Potatoes  are  to  have  their  place  in  the  agrloiltural 
Sim. 

¥roja  the  8tandp<^nt  of  a  down-East  Yankee,  the  most  practi- 
cable and  the  most  permanent  method  of  control  of  agricultural 
surpluses  must  rest  finally  In  governmental  acquisition  of  control 
of  substantial  areas  of  less  productive  land.  With  such  a  pro- 
gram Aroostook  and  eastern  Maine  may  oonfldenUy  continue  as 
one  of  the  greatest  agricultiiral  areas  to  be  found  in  the  entire 
United  States. 


My  Report  to  the  People  of  the  Seventeenth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Texas 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  L.  GARRETT 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  16.  1937 

Mr.  GARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  experiences  of  the 
year  behind  me,  it  is  with  gratitude  that  I  am  now  address- 
ing the  Members  of  this  House.  One  year  ago  today  I  was 
ending  my  race  for  membership  in  this  body.  In  the  heat 
and  dust  of  a  Texas  drought  a  hard-fought  campaign  was 
winding  to  a  close,  and  it  was  with  pleasure  that  I  ap- 
proached the  verdict  of  my  people.  The  plea  which  I  had 
made  for  a  chance  to  be  their  Representative  was  heard  l«r 
them  with  evident  pleasure,  for  they  sent  me  here  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  as  their  Representative  in  Congress. 

It  is  now  my  pleasure  to  make  my  first  report  of  my  ac- 
tivities in  their  behalf.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  their  needs 
nor  am  I  ashamed  of  any  of  their  pleas,  and  above  all  it  Is 
with  pride  that  I  present  my  record  of  work  done  in  their 
behalf.  Our  section  of  the  great  State  of  Texas  has  been 
hard  hit  by  the  droughts  of  the  past.  By  overdevelopment 
and  large  bond  issues,  many  of  the  people  there  are  badly 
overtaxed,  and  with  a  large  surplus  population  there  is  and 
has  been  a  tremendous  relief  load.   I  bring  these  things  be- 


fore you  that  you  may  know  some  of  the  problems  ^lich 
have  faced  our  people  and  which  problems  have  been  the 
cause  of  many  of  the  pleas  with  which  we,  as  Congressmen, 
have  been  faced. 

I  am  not  ashamed  of  a  single  vote  irtiich  I  have  cast,  nor 
of  a  single  pasltton  which  I  have  taken.  I  voted  and  I  took 
my  stand  on  the  major  issues  of  this  Congress  with  the  ihm 
conviction  that  the  people  of  the  Seventeentti  Distrtct  were 
entitled  to  that  kind  of  representation,  and  If  any  of  them 
had  been  here  in  my  place— and  multitudes  of  them  are  as 
capable  of  this  duty  as  your  present  speaker— I  believe  they 
would  have  taken  the  same  action  under  the  same  circum- 
stances and  with  the  same  pleas  ringing  in  their  ears. 

There  has  been  a  continued  improvement,  however,  in  the 
conditions  of  the  country  this  past  year.  The  people  as  a 
general  rule  are  better  off  financially,  and  thus  part  of  the 
load  has  been  lifted  from  the  agencies  of  this  Oovemment 
which  have  had  to  bear  the  burden  of  food  and  care  of  those 
needy.  With  a  Inunper  crop,  which  is  reported  to  be  assured 
in  a  large  part  of  my  district,  and  with  continued  improve- 
ment in  general  ccmditions,  I  hope  that  within  a  short  time 
many  of  their  problems  can  and  will  be  solved  in  that  manner 
which  will  cause  all  of  us  to  rejoice. 

In  this  session  I  have  introduced  several  private  bills  but 
have  not  been  the  author  of  any  major  legislation.  I  have 
not  striven  tofather  a  national  act  for  the  reason  that  I  was 
content  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  tlie  great  and  experienced  leaders 
of  the  Nation  and  learn  from  them  the  intricacies  of  the 
work  and  methods  of  procedure.  With  the  abimdance  of  reso- 
lutions presented  and  the  amount  of  legislation  asked  there 
has  been  much  to  do  and  many  problems  attacked.  Regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  I  was  not  here  as  a  crusader  against  any 
group  of  people,  Communists,  "reds",  or  what  not,  nor  any 
particular  or  pet  idea,  I  have  found  that  there  were  many 
worthy  measures  to  be  studied  and  many  Interests  of  the 
people  of  my  district  to  protect  or  uphold.  These  things  I 
have  striven  to  do  in  the  votes  which  I  have  cast  and  talks 
which  I  have  made. 

The  grind  has  been  a  long  one,  but  I  was  willing  to  remain 
here  until  the  work  was  done,  had  the  leadors  seen  fit  to  do 
so,  and  if  circumstances  require  the  calling  of  a  special  ses- 
sion in  the  fall  or  early  winter,  it  will  be  my  pleasure  to  be 
here  on  the  job  ready  to  do  my  part. 

Under  the  rules  and  practices  of  the  House,  no  bill  intro- 
duced by  a  Member  can  be  fuUy  and  freely  discussed  unless 
and  until  such  bill  has  been  reported  out  of  the  committee  to 
frhich  i^has  been  referred.  In  the  event  a  committee  does 
not  report  a  bill  out,  the  only  way  whereby  It  can  be  brought 
out  on  the  floor  of  the  House  for  discussion  is  for  218.  a 
majority  of  the  Members,  to  sign  a  petition  requesting  that 
it  be  done.    I  have  signed  several  such  petitions,  to  ^^ilch  I 

Shan  refer  later. 

FAKM  uEtnsiJkTioar 

H.  R.  6763.  entitled  "An  act  to  extend  for  1  additional 
year  the  3  ^-percent  interest  rate  on  Federal  land  bank 
loans,  to  provide  a  4-percent  interest  rate  from  July  1, 
1938-39,  and  to  provide  for  a  4-percent  Interest  rate  on 
Land  Bank  Commissioners'  loans  for  a  period  of  2  years", 
to  aid  farmers  was  passed  by  Congress  and  vetoed  by  the 
President.  I  voted  for*  the  measure  the  first  time  and  also 
voted  to  override  the  veto. 

I  voted  for  the  bill  approprlatirig  $50,000,000  to  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  which  Is  to  be  loaned  in  sums  of 
$400  or  under,  except  in  emergency  cases,  for  raising  crops 
and  livestock. 

With  a  c<Hnmittee  of  eight  from  our  cotton-producing 
States,  I  had  the  honor  and  privilege  of  calling  upon  our 
President  to  discuss  with  him  the  seriousness  of  the  danger 
facing  our  cotton  farmers  by  reason  of  the  fast  decline  of 
the  price  of  cotton  and  urged  that  some  Immediate  action 
be  taken  to  remedy  the  situation.  A  few  days  later  I  was 
happy  to  have  the  opportunity  of  voting  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  $65,000,000  for  price-adjustment  payments  to  cotton 
producers  and  which  It  Is  hoped  wffl  have  the  dedred  effect. 
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Facing  a  problem  of  farm  tenancy  as  we  do  and  with 
ever-Increasing  numbers  of  homes  being  lost  to  their  owners, 
I  did  not  hesitate  to  work  for  and  vote  and  support  the 
farm  tenant  biU.  I  had  profoundly  hoped  that  Congress 
could  see  fit  to  make  a  much  larger  appropriation  for  this 
purpose  t>»*"  It  did.  In  my  candid  opinion,  we  should  not 
have  begun  on  lea  than  $50,000,000,  while  the  appropria- 
tton  for  the  first  year  was  only  $10,000,000.  I  am  hopeful 
that  this  program  can  be  expanded  and  enlarged  to  the 
full^  to  take  care  of  those  who  are  deserving,  anxious,  and 
wHung  to  make  sacrifices  to  own  their  own  homes. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  Congress  should  remain  in  session 
until  general  farm  legislation  is  passed  and  as  an  evidence 
of  this  feeling  I  signed  a  petition  to  call  a  caucus  which 
would  have  for  its  purpose  keeping  Congress  in  session  until 
farm  legislation  was  passed. 

TiBOnWiitTlOW 


House  Resohition  No.  5331.  which  provides  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  benefits  to  World  War  veterans  suffering  from 
paralysis,  paresis,  blindness,  or  who  are  bedridden,  which 
patted  the  House,  received  my  hearty  support 

I  supported  also  House  Resolution  No.  5030,  which  pro- 
vides that  a  Spanish  War  veteran  who  attains  the  age  of  65 
years  win  be  placed  on  the  roU  at  $60  per  month  and  that  a 
Spanish  War  veteran  who  requires  the  constant  aid  and 
attendance  of  another  person  wffl  be  placed  iipon  the  rolls 
at  $100  per  month.  This  bill  passed  the  House,  but  I  am 
advised  was  never  reached  by  the  Senate  before  adjournment 
of  Congress. 

I  signed  the  petition  to  bring  before  the  House  for  con- 
sideration and  vote  H.  R.  6384,  being  generally  referred  to 
as  "Gold  Star  Mothers'  pension"  and  materially  affecting 
World  War  veterans,  widows,  and  ori*ans.  Finally  this  bin 
was  brought  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  passed.  Being 
deeidy  interested  in  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  and  also  a 
member  of  the  committee  handling  same,  I  actively  sup- 
ported it.  w  *  «..« 

With  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, I  voted  to  pass  over  tiie  President's  veto  H.  R.  5473. 
which  pomits  war  veterans  to  renew  expiring  5-year-level- 
premtum  term  insurance  policies  for  another  5-year  period. 

r.  w.  A. 

Knowing  that  many  cities  and  school  districts  over  the 
country  had  made  application  for  loans  and  grants  through 
the  P.  W.  A.  for  many  worth-while  and  badly  needed  proj- 
ects, I  strongly  supported  the  bill  making  appropriation  of 
funds  for  these  purposes.  At  the  time  applications  for  funds 
for  these  projects  were  made  the  sponsors  were  assured 
either  a  loan  or  a  grant  through  P.  W.  A.  would  be  made. 
Many  sponsors  either  voted  bonds  or  issued  warrants— in 
numerous  instances  they  had  sold  themr-f  or  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  their  part  of  the  contract.  I  maintain  that 
there  is  a  moral  if  not  a  legal  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  proceed  to  carry  out  its  agree- 
ments. I  have  been  successful,  or  at  least  instrumental,  I 
think-,  in  securing  the  approval  of  many  of  these  projects 
and  hope  to  be  able  to  have  all  ain^oved  In  my  district  which 
meet  all  the  requirements. 

TAX  STASION 

I  suiq;>orted  the  resolution  which  creates  a  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  Tax  Evasion  and  Avoidance  for  the 
purpose  of  plugging  up  the  remaining  looidioles  in  oiu"  reve- 
nue laws  and  the  prevention  of  tax  evasion  by  the  wealthy 
tax  dodgers  of  the  country,  as  recommended  by  President 
Roosevelt,  and  House  bill  8234.  which  provides  revenue,  tax 
equallxation,  and  the  prevention  of  tax  evasion  and  avoid- 
ance, and  so  forth. 

&  C.  C.  CAMFS 

I  was  heartily  In  favor  ot  and  suivorted  the  bill  to  con- 
tinue for  a  polod  of  3  years  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps: 
I  favored  this  bill  for  the  opportunities  it  affcnrded  many 
young  men  to  get  training  in  work  they  would  later  have  to 
do  in  life,  for  the  educatiional  features  which  it  would  afford, 
and  for  the  discipline  irtilch  the  camps  can  and  do  aflotd. 


I  think  the  young  men  of  our  land  need  and  deserve  these 
opportunities:  therefore  I  worked  and  voted  for  this  legis- 
lation. 

tXUXF  AMD  W.  P.  A. 

Knowing  the  large  number  and  the  great  needs  of  the 
unemployed,  and  knowing  also  of  the  many  pending  and 
contemplated  worth-while  projects— many  of  which  were  of 
a  permanent  nature— I  voted  for  the  work-relief  appropria- 
tion bill,  which  appropriated  $1,500,000,000— this  being  the 
amount  proposed  by  our  President— to  provide  work  and 
relief  for  the  needy  of  this  country.  Peeling  that  it  was  to 
the  best  interest  of  my  people,  I  supported  the  attempt  which 
was  made  to  earmark  several  hundred  millions  of  this  money 
for  the  building  of  roads  from  the  farm  homes  to  their  mar- 
kets and  for  the  control  of  floods.  It  being  the  opinion  of 
many  of  our  leaders  that  these  funds  should  not  be  ear- 
marked, the  proposal  failed,  but  I  am  still  of  the  opinion 
that  it  should  have  been  done  to  assure  our  people  of  the 
things  they  need  and  to  let  those  in  our  part  of  the  country 
in  need  of  work  have  that  opportunity  to  build  something 
useful  for  themselves  and  their  neighbors. 

FEDXKAL   HOXTSINO 

I  supported  the  bill  which  guaranteed  2  more  years  of 
bonds  for  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  established  in 
1934.  The  assurance  of  loans  by  lending  agencies  for  urban 
home  building  and  repair— farm-building  loans  to  be  made 
by  land  banks— the  F.  H.  A.  has  spurred  construction- 
new  residential  building  in  1936  highest  since  1930— and 
created  work  for  1  year  for  2,000,000  men  in  building  trades, 
and  provided  a  better  market  for  veneer,  plywood,  shingles, 
lumber,  and  other  forest  products. 

rEDERAL   JUSICXAST 

I  favored  and  supported  the  House  bills  which  provided  for 
the  enactment  of  the  first  two  sections  of  President  Roose- 
velt's court-reform  measure,  viz.  first  provision  providing  for 
the  retirement  and  pensioning  of  Supreme  Court  Justices, 
and,  second,  to  provide  for  the  appearance  on  behalf  of.  and 
appeal  by,  the  United  States  in  certain  cases  involving  the 
constitutionality  of  acts  of  Congress  and  reforms  in  the  lower 
branches  of  the  Federal  judiciary,  which  was  later  passed  by 
the  Senate. 

-:-  VOCATIONAI.   IDUCATION 

In  View  of  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  communities  in  Texas 
were  unable  to  carry  on  agricultural  home-economics  and 
industrial-education  programs,  due  to  the  lack  of  funds,  there 
was  no  hesitancy  in  my  mind  about  voting  for  the  appro- 
priation for  the  sum  of  $14,500,000  to  be  used  for  vocational 
education — ^to  be  used  to  teach  our  boys  and  girls  something 
useful  to  do  in  their  later  lives  and  to  give  them  a  wider  range 
of  life  and  a  greater  opportunity  to  become  thrifty,  useful, 
and  worth-while  citizens. 

rLOOD  CONTROL 

I  voted  for  the  omnibus  river  and  harbor  bill.  Two 
streams  affected  by  this  bill  being  in  my  district,  the  Leon  and 
Brazos  Rivers,  I  felt  that  the  development  of  these  two  impor- 
tant streams,  which  touch  in  some  way  practically  every 
coxmty  in  my  district,  should  be  done  in  the  best  and  fastest 
way.  I  believe  that  with  their  development  and  their  use 
our  people  would  be  better  able  to  control  floods  and  to 
handle  their  conservation  problems,  and  that  they  would  face 
other  needed  flood-control  problems  with  much  more  equa- 
nimity with  these  projects  developed  as  they  should  be. 
Furthermore,  this  program,  if  and  when  carried  out,  would 
make  possible  extensive  irrigation  in  many  counties. 

LOW-C06T    HOUSE    AKO    SLT7M -CLEARANCE    BILL 

I  voted  against  the  Wagner  housing  bill.  I  fully  realize 
that  the  slum-clearance  question  in  our  large  and  congested 
cities  is  a  national  question  and  should  be  of  deep  concern  to 
every  citizen:  however,  I  felt  that  it  was  probably  unwise  at 
this  time  to  appropriate  and  expend  $500,000,000  for  the  pur- 
pose of  constructing  housing  units  at  a  cost  of  in  excess  of 
$5,000  each.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  as  passed, 
cities  of  less  than  flfty  or  a  hundred  thousand  population  will 
not  be  eligible  for  loans  and  grants.    It  has  been  estimated 


.1 


that  only  about  10  or  15  cities  in  the  United  States  will  be 
able  to  Qualify  for  funds  under  the  slum  clearance  and  low- 
cost  housing.  It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  legislatioD  and 
program  may  accomplish  every  purpose  derigned  and  ex- 
pected by  ite  proponents. 

BSALm 

I  supported  many  health  measures,  one  in  \^ch  I  was 
I)articularly  interested  being  a  bill  introduced  by  Congress- 
man Maverick,  of  Texas,  which  called  for  an  appropriation 
for  the  purchase  of  radium  fOT  treating  and  research  watt 
In  connection  with  treatment  of  cancer.  Four  hundred 
thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

MAUTRALXXT 

I  supported  the  Neutrality  Act  to  keep  us  out  of  war  and  a 
national  neutrahty  poUcy  to  be  tried  out  for  2  years  which 
will  continue  and  strengthen  the  stopgap  Neutrality  Act  of 
1935 — reenacted  in  1936:  the  extension  of  the  present  com- 
pulsory ban  against  furnishing  all  beUlgerente  in  wars  be- 
tween nations  or  in  civU  wars  with  arms  and  munitions  as 
deflned  by  the  National  Munitions  Control  Board,  together 
with  loans  or  credits,  and  the  vesting  of  wide  discretionary 
powers  with  our  President. 

I  signed  the  petition  in  connection  with  the  Ludlow  amend- 
ment, which  lU'ovides  for  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
would  permit  our  people  to  vote  on  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  would  enter  another  war,  excepting  in  case  of  attack 
by  a  foreign  nation.  I  felt  that  the  mothers  and  fathers  who 
are  compelled  to  furnish  the  boys  who  fight  our  ware  should 
have  a  voice  in  this  matter  rather  than  those  who  expect 
proflt  from  them  flnanclally. 

I  signed  a  petition  which  calls  for  the  ctxisideration  of 
legislation  which  proposes  to  make  it  unlawful  to  ship  arms 
or  implements  of  war  to  foreign  countries  in  time  at  peace  as 
well  as  in  times  of  war. 

PKmxoifs 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  the  very  best  people 
In  my  distriet  are  of  the  firm  ooQvicti<Hi  that  the  General 
Welfare  Act  has  much  merit  and.  If  enacted  Into  law,  would 
not  only  provide  adequate  pensions  for  our  old  people  but 
would  aid  materially  in  solving  our  unemployment  problems, 
I  signed  a  petition  which  would  permit  this  measure  to  be 
brought  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  where  it  could  be  fully 
and  freely  discussed  both  pro  and  con. 

Referring  to  (M-age  pensions.  It  will  be  recalled  that  during 
my  campaign  I  advocated  "an  adequate  and  liberal  old-age 
pension."  I  am  still  convinced  that  our  old  people,  who 
have  meant  so  much  In  the  devetopment  and  growth  of 
tills  coimtry.  are  not  being  cared  for  In  the  way  of  pen- 
sions as  they  so  richly  deserve.  To  the  end  that  they  may 
be  more  adequately  taken  care  of,  I  have  Joined  with  other 
interested  Congressmen  in  an  effort  to  secure  an  amendment 
to  our  present  law  which  would  require  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  $2  to  where  the  State  pays  one.  This,  in 
my  State,  would  provide  for  the  paym^t  of  $45  per  month 
to  each  pensiwier  if  the  State  would  pay  the  maximimi, 
which  it  is  well  able  to  do.  The  pn^xwed  legislation  Just 
mentioned  has.  along  with  much  other,  been  sidetracked  for 
other  measures  which  the  administration  considered  of  far 
more  Importance. 

I  did  not,  however,  sign  petition  no.  17,  calling  for  the 
consideration  of  a  bill  which,  if  passed,  would  have  provided 
me  with  $1,800  annually  as  additional  clerk  hire.  However,  I 
fully  realize  that  many  Congressmen  need  the  added  amount. 

on.  fiy"**-^'''*"— 

All  legislation  which  was  designed  to  stimulate  and  stabilize 
the  oil  industry  and  protect  the  operators  and  producers  re- 
ceived my  hearty  support,  the  most  outstanding  and  help- 
ful legislation  being,  in  my  opinion,  the  Connally  Hot  Oil 
Act,  which  provides  that  all  oil  produced  in  violation  of  State 
laws  should  not  be  shipped  in  Interstate  conmerce.  This 
legislation  is  very  important  to  the  (ril  Industry  in  Texas,  and 
our  operators  were  deeply  Interested  in  and  strongly  urged 
its  passage. 
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BOMS   OWmU*   LOA» 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  tn^ifoanH*  of  bmioweis  tram  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  wUl  lose  their  homes  by 
reason  of  their  InabUlty  to  meet  their  payments,  I  have 
felt  for  some  time  that  the  law  governing  the  operation 
of  the  H.  O.  L.  C.  should  be  so  amended  that  these  distressed 
borrowers  could  be  afforded  Immediate  relief  and  protection 
to  the  end  that  they  may  save  their  homes.  Having  this 
feeling.  I  became  a  co-«poD5or  of  a  Ull  which,  if  passed, 
would  not  only  lower  the  rate  of  Interest  trcHn  5  peroeot  to 
3^  percent,  but  would  also  extend  the  period  of  time  In 
which  the  loans  could  be  paid.  In  the  event  it  cannot  be 
conclusively  shown  that  the  passage  of  this  legislation  will 
create  a  large  deficit  which  would  have  to  be  abaorted  by 
the  Treasury  and  eventually  paid  by  oar  people  throat 
taxes,  by  an  means.  I  feel  this  bill  should  be  passed.  Con- 
gress has  taken  steps  to  assist  the  farmer  In  holding  the 
Interest  rate  down  on  his  loans,  now  I  feel  we  should  en- 
deavor to  help  the  cit^  and  rural  home  owners.  Cutalnly. 
we  should  all  be  interested  in  saving  the  homes  ci  these 
borrowers  and  ssevent  the  Government  from  going  into  the 
real-estate  business  and.  at  the  same  time,  sustaining  a 
great  loss  flnanclally. 

AMTILT  NCUIMO   KLX. 

The  antilynchtng  bill  did  not  receive  my  support.  Among 
many  of  the  absurd  and  ridiculous  provisions  of  this  bill,  it 
provided  that  gangsters  and  racketeers  were  exempt.  It 
also  provided  that  If  any  ofllcer  or  employee  of  a  county  or 
city  who  were  charged  with  the  duty  ci  protecting  a  person 
from  lynching,  shall  neglect,  refuse,  or  faU  to  protect  such 
person  from  lynching  that  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and 
upon  c(Hiviction  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
$5,000  or  by  Imprisonmait  not  exceeding  5  years  or  by  both 
fine  and  impriscmmait:  furthermore,  the  bdl  provided  that 
the  city  or  county  shall  be  reqxmslbte  for  any  lynctilng 
occurring  within  its  territorial  Jurisdiction  and  also  for 
those  occurring  out  of  its  Jurisdiction  which  follows  upon  the 
stizure  and  abduction  of  the  victim  within  its  territorial 
Jurisdiction,  the  dty  or  county  being  subject  to  a  fine  oi 
$10,000.  This  amount,  of  course,  would  have  to  be  paid  by 
_the  taxpayers  and  the  Federal  Government  would  pass  upon 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  an  ofllcer  had  been  diligent. 
■*"**"*  RmmAMurr  act 

The  Railroad  Retirement  Act  recehred  my  support  This 
legislation  provides  for  a  pension  for  retiring  railroad  workers 
at  no  cost  whatever  to  the  Federal  Government  other  than 
the  administration  cost  of  the  act,  the  pension  itself  being 
contributed  by  both  the  employee  and  employer. 


A  Sugsrestion  to  Members  of  Congress  in  Their 
Dealings  With  Hungry  Constitiients 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  R.  AMLIE 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  21  ^legislative  dan  of  Friday,  Aug,  20} ,  l$ff 

Mr.  AMIJE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  probabilities  are  that  Con- 
gress will  adjourn  within  a  day  or  two  and  that  the  Mem- 
bers will  return  to  their  districts,  not  to  meet  here  again 
until  the  next  regular  session  tn  January.  During  the  next 
4  months  I  am  sure  that  the  Inadequacy  of  relief  ainsropria- 
tions  wUl  be  brought  home  to  them  by  their  constituents, 
who,  with  the  coming  of  winter,  win  find  themselves  in  dhw 
need,  unable  to  secure  work  or  relief. 

I  know  that  wtyexx  this  happens  the  great  majority  of  these 
gentiemen  win  be  deeply  distressed,  particularly  when  they 
recall  that  it  is  as  a  result  of  theh:  own  activities  that  ade- 
guate  zcUef  funds  wffl  not  be  available.   I  should  Uke  to 
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remind  these  Members  that  aH  the  proposals  to  raise  the 
relief  mipropriation  from  one  and  one-half  billion  dollars  to 
any  larger  amount  were  defeated  In  the  House,  without  a 
roll  can,  by  at  least  4  to  1.  The  greatest  support  was  se- 
cured for  the  so-called  Boileau  resolution,  sponsored  by  the 
Workers'  Alliance.  On  a  teller  vote  this  amendment  was 
defeated.  196  to  51.  On  a  number  of  other  proposals  to  in- 
crease the  amount  the  vote  was  even  more  decisive.  The 
record  of  these  proceedings  is  to  be  found  in  the  Congrbs- 
sioHAL  Rbcoro  for  May  21,  pages  4924  and  4925. 

The  bin  was  further  considered  in  the  House  on  May  25. 
On  that  day  various  efforts  were  made  to  earmark  the  one 
and  one-half  billion  dollars  so  as  to  allocate  approximately 
$500,000,000  for  P.  W.  A-  projects,  road  construction,  flood 
control,  and  other  projects,  worthy  in  themselves,  but  which 
would  have  reduced  the  amount  available  for  relief  from  the 
already  inadequate  one  and  one-half  billion  dollars  to 
one  biUion  dollars. 

It  win  be  noted  that  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
where  no  roll  calls  are  taken.  172  favored  decreasing  the 
amount  available  for  W.  P.  A.  by  $300,000,000  to  be  set 
aside  for  P.  W.  A.  projects,  and  only  48  opposed  it  (Cow- 
caassioHAL  Record,  p.  5024).  It  is  rather  significant  that 
out  of  435  Members,  so  long  as  there  were  no  roU  calls. 
there  were  only  51  who  favored  increasing  the  amount  avail- 
able for  reUef;  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  was  proposed 
to  reduce  that  amount  by  a  third  by  earmarking  proposals, 
only  about  50  Members  stood  out  against  it.  That  is  to  say. 
the  85  percent  or  more  of  the  House  membership  who  were 
opposed  to  increasing  the  appropriation  were  also  in  favor 
of  reducing  it  by  a  third. 

President  Roosevelt's  pressure  on  recalcitrant  Democrats 
saved,  by  a  narrow  margin,  the  one  and  one-half  billion 
dollars  that  he  asked  for  relief.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  about  92  percent  of  the  Republicans  opposed  the  one- 
and-one-half -biinon-dollar  appropriation  because  it  was  too 
liberal,  and  some  85  percent  of  the  Democrats  took  the  same 
stand  when  the  matter  was  considered  without  roU  call, 
although  most  of  them  later  went  on  record  as  favoring  it. 

1  know  that  the  Members  of  this  House  are  hcsaest  men 
and  women,  and  that  when  their  destitute  constituents  caU 
upon  them  between  now  and  next  January,  they  will  not  tell 
these  unfortunate  people  that  they  tried  to  do  ansrthing  for 
them.  Being  men  and  women  of  honesty  and  integrity,  they 
will  not  pretend  that  they  were  for  more  adequate  relief. 
And,  being  thoroughly  honest,  9  out  of  10  Republicans  and 
4  out  of  6  Democrats  will  be  further  compelled  to  tell  these 
hungry  unfortunates  that  If  they  had  had  their  way  the  in- 
adequate relief  available  would  have  been  even  less. 

This  situation  will  be  very  trying  to  the  great  majority  of 
the  membership  of  the  House,  since  they  are  not  only  honor- 
able but  himiane.  I  should  like  to  make  a  suggestion  to 
them  which  may  prove  helpful. 

About  5  years  ago  we  had  what  was  known  as  the  vet- 
erans' bonus  march  on  Washington.  About  150  ex-service 
men  came  here  from  my  district,  among  them  a  young  man 
who  had  come  to  this  country  from  Norway.  He  had  served 
In  the  American  Army  during  the  war  and  had  been  un- 
employed for  a  long  time  when  he  came  here  with  the 
bonus  marchers.  He  told  me  that  during  the  preced- 
ing winter,  in  a  large  Industrial  city  in  my  district,  he  had 
suffered  great  hardship,  that  he  had  been  unable  to  se- 
cure either  wo^  or  relief  of  any  kind,  that  a  friendly 
property  owner  had  permitted  him  to  sleep  In  the  attic 
of  an  unused  building,  that  dtuing  the  night  he  would  go 
to  the  back  doors  of  restaurants  and  beg  for  food;  or. 
falling  that,  he  would  try  to  pick  scraps  out  of  garbage 
cans.  He  told  me  that  It  was  very  hard  to  get  enough 
food  in  that  way  and  that  very  often  he  would  stay 
in  bed  all  day  to  conserve  his  energy,  because  even  though  he 
was  weak  from  hunger  he  found  it  hard  to  overcome  his 
pride  and  beg.  He  told  me  that  finally  every  time  he  fell 
asleep  he  would  dream  of  being  at  a  banquet  table  eating 
wonderful  food.  He  said  that  it  was  a  very  pleasant  sensa- 
tion, but  that  as  a  boy  he  had  heard  that  people  starving 


experienced  the  same  sensations.  As  a  result,  whenever  he 
began  to  dream  these  dreams,  he  would  become  alarmed, 
muster  what  strength  he  had,  and  get  out  and  beg  for  food. 
When  this  young  man  got  his  bonus  he  promptly  returned 
to  Norway. 

It  may  be  some  consolation  to  Members  whose  legislative 
records  make  it  necessary  for  people  to  starve  in  this  rich 
country  to  reaUze  that  in  the  final  stages  of  starvation,  all 
the  experiences  are  not  as  unpleasant  as  might  have  been 
supposed.  A  young  man  dreaming  of  eating  at  a  banquet 
table  must  find  the  experience  very  pleasant,  even  though 
it  is  only  a  dream. 

This  morning  I  noticed,  in  the  Philadelphia  Record  for 
August  20,  that  a  man  had  been  found  in  Oklahoma  City  who 
was  in  the  last  stages  of  starvation.  He  had  kept  a  diary, 
telling  how  it  felt  to  starve  to  death.  The  diary  revealed 
that  he  had  gone  for  41  days  without  food,  sending  what 
money  he  could  to  his  family.  Physicians  who  examined  him 
said  that  he  would  probably  not  live.  When  he  collapsed  in 
a  downtown  building  and  was  taken  to  a  hospital,  he  did  not 
remember  who  he  was,  where  his  family  was.  that  he  had 
kept  a  diary,  or  much  of  anything  else.  Presumably,  in  the 
last  stages  of  starvation  Nature  takes  a  hand  and,  by  upset- 
ting the  mental  balance,  limits  the  individual's  capacity  for 
suffering.  Some  of  the  entries  in  the  diary,  however,  bear 
out  the  experience  of  the  bonus  marcher  from  my  district. 

August  4.  I  believe  that  awful  desire  to  eat  has  finally  left  me. 

August  6.  Desire  to  eat  today  not  so  strong. 

AugTist  7.  Thirty  days  have  I  fasted.  Have  saved  $15  I  can 
send  to  the  folks.  Cant  remember  where,  but  I  have  money  for 
them.    I  must  remember  where. 

August  8,  Dreamed  I  was  home  last  night,  at  my  own  table.  I 
was  eating.^   I  was  eating. 

August  11.  I  was  home  last  night  and  ate  six  pieces  of  cherry 
pie  before  I  awakened. 

August  12.  Home  again  last  night  eating  supper.  Bit  into  a  raw 
onion  and  woke  up. 

August  14.  Am  home  every  night  to  eat.  With  breath  still 
moving  in  my  lungs,  I  wish  the  last  day  were  here. 

August  15.  I  watched  people  eat  today.  Strange,  but  It  did  no 
longer  make  me  wild. 

August  17.  "And  he  was  40  days  and  40  nights  without  anything 
to  eat  and  afterward  hungered."  I  think  so.  I  am  amazed  that 
after  40  days  and  40  nights  with  nothing  but  water  that  I  am 
able  to  be  up  and  around. 

Augxist  18.  I  am  so  weak.     •     •     • 

I  have  purposely  omitted  some  of  the  more  harrowing  de- 
tails of  this  man's  experience,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  distress 
my  colleagues  unduly.  Since  85  percent  of  the  Members  of 
this  House  have  refused  to  increase  the  total  amoimt  avail- 
able for  relief,  and,  when  there  has  been  no  roll  call,  have 
actually  sought  to  cut  the  present  allowance,  I  know  that 
they,  being  honorable  men  and  women,  will  not  pretend  to 
their  destitute  and  hungry  constituents  that  their  record  has 
been  other  than  it  actually  was.  But  I  know,  too,  that  they 
are  humane,  and  that  they  would  like  to  dismiss  their  con- 
stituents with  a  word  of  encouragement  and  cheer.  They 
can,  with  complete  propriety,  remind  these  unfortunate 
people  that  it  is  possible  to  live  for  40  days  on  nothing  but 
water,  and  that  the  last  days  of  starvation  are  accompanied 
by  pleasant  dreams  of  food,  and  that  probably  their  capacity 
to  suffer  will  be  limited  by  mental  impairment.  , 


Why  Place  Ourselves  at  the  Mercy  of  a  Possi|[)le 

Enemy? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ABIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  21  (.legislative  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20),  1937 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  having  had  before  it  H.  R. 
1608,  considered  the  proposition  of  buying  strategic  war 
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materials,  such  as  manganese  and  tungsten,  from  natiaos 
abroad,  possibly  with  a  view  of  crediting  the  purchase  of  the 
same  <m  war  debts  which  the  producing  nations  owe  the 
United  States.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  great  quantities  of 
these  minerals  are  to  be  found  in  the  United  States,  It  seems 
to  me  very  unwise  as  a  national  policy  for  us  to  depend 
very  long  upon  our  supply  from  abroad  either  in  war  or  in 
peace.  It  is  utterly  fallacious  to  think  of  acquiring  these 
minerals  as  part  payment  on  war  debts  because  most  of 
our  supply  comes  from  those  nations  which  either  do  not 
owe  us  any  war  debts  or,  owing  something,  never  Intend 
to  pay  what  they  owe. 

Not  only  should  we  be  able  to  produce  these  war  mate- 
rials, but  we  should  be  producing  these  very  necessary  metals 
from  our  own  mines  for  the  use  of  our  own  industry.  Man- 
ganese Is  known  as  the  backbone  of  the  steel  industry. 
Modem,  high-grade,  high-speed  steels  require  the  use  of 
manganese  or  tungsten  as  alloys.  In  this  steel  age  It  is  folly 
for  the  greatest  manufacturing  nation  on  earth  to  depend 
upon  some  other  nation  for  so  vital  an  element  as  manga- 
nese and  tungsten  In  the  manufacture  of  steel  products. 
If  the  mines  of  these  Important  minerals  have  not  yet  been 
developed  In  this  country,  their  immediate  development 
would  be.  In  my  Judgment,  the  first  essential  step  in  our 
military  preparation  for  national  deteaase  and  also  the  first 
necessary  step  in  maintaining  our  Industrial  supremacy. 

We  are  UAd  that  manganese  in  this  country  is  of  low  grade 
as  found  throughout  the  West.  It  is  also  pcAnied.  out  that 
the  long  railroad  haul  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  to 
our  steel-manufacturing  centers  costs  more  than  the  long 
ocean  haul  fnwn  abrocul.  It  Is  further  suggested  that  the 
cost  of  production  in  this  coimtry  of  usable  manganese  is 
prohibitive  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  foreign  manganese. 
Assuming  that  this  has  been  the  true  picture  of  the  situa- 
tion in  the  past,  and  even  at  the  present  moment,  I  do  not 
feel  that  it  must  always  remain  so  nor  is  likely  to  remain  so. 
It  is  too  vital  a  matter  for  our  Nation  both  in  peace  and  in 
war  to  leave  oar  own  supirfy  of  these  materials  undeveloped. 
It  has  recently  become  known  that  we  have  a  vast  supi^.  It 
only  depends  upon  our  ingenuity  and  energy  to  make  the 
needed  development  at  an  opportune  thne  before  it  becomes 
too  late  to  do  so  in  the  event  of  a  war.  We  had  an  unfor- 
tunate experience  in  that  regard  during  the  World  War. 

Three  factors  have  lately  come  about  to  change  the  former 
picture  in  regard  to  these  metals.  For  instance,  a  new  elec- 
trolytic process  for  converting  low-grade  manganese  ores 
into  usable  form  has  very  recently  been  perfected-  Again, 
inexhaustible  supplies  of  manganese  have  been  found  within 
easy  reach  of  the  cheap  power  from  Boulder  Dam.  I  refer 
to  the  deposit  at  Artillery  Peak  in  Mohave  County,  Ariz.  In 
the  third  place,  this  heretofore  inaccessible  region  is  soon 
to  be  opened  up  by  several  new  means  of  transportation. 

Artillery  Peak  is  within  25  miles  of  the  Colorado  River 
and  within  equal  distance  of  a  high-tension  power  line 
from  Boulder  Dam.  Cheap  power  is  now  easily  available  for 
development  on  the  spot.  With  the  new  electric  process, 
■  and  very  cheap  power,  a  private  corporation  with  some  en- 
couragement from  the  Government  could  easily  develop  in 
that  heretofore  inaccessible  region,  the  greatest  manganese 
mine  to  the  world.  Just  recently,  the  combtoed  Feder^ 
and  State  road-making  agencies  have  favorably  considered 
Highway  93,  running  from  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  to  Boulder  Dam 
by  way  of  Kingman,  Ariz.  This  highway  win  pass  wlthta  a 
few  miles  of  Artillery  Peak  and  wffl  furnish  good  highway 
transportation  toto  and  out  of  that  new  country. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  the  poorest  kind  of  public  policy, 
except  for  the  hnmediate  present,  to  think  of  our  buying 
abroad  any  of  these  materials  which  It  seems  may  now  be 
feasibly  produced  withto  our  own  country  at  reasonahle 
prices.  Therefore.  I  want  to  voice  my  protest  against  the 
Paddis  bill  as  originally  drawn,  and  express  approval  of  the 
amendments  striking  out  the  word  "shaD"  on  page  2,  lines 
4  and  11  and  16,  and  Inserting  to  the  bill  to  Ueu  thereof  the 


for  Immediate  enactment  for  a  limited  time,  with  the  nndcr- 
Btandtrtr  that  most  of  Its  provlsioas  will  soon  be  unnecessary 
because  of  our  Internal  develc^imient. 


The  Industrial  Expansion  Act 


word  "may. 


As  thus  amended,  the  bill  meets  my  awjroval 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  R.  AMLIE 

OF  WISCONSIM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  21  legislative  dav  of  Friday,  Aug.  20) ,  1937 

Mr.  AMUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  <m  Jtme  1,  1937,  CSongressmen 
AixKN  of  Pennsylvania,  Maverick,  of  Texas,  Voosms,  of  CaU- 
fomia,  and  I  totroduced  to  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
IxMlustrial  Expansion  Act.  This  measure  was  prepared  with 
a  great  deal  of  painstaktog  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Members 
who  totroduced  It.  While  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  to  his  syn- 
dicated column,  has  totimated  a  shrewd  suq)lcion  that  the  bin 
originated  with  the  President's  ''brato  trust",  bis  optokm  is 
without  foundation. 

Properly  speaking,  a  measure  of  this  kind  is  not  the  work 
of  any  one  man.  Ideologically  it  stems  from  the  writings  of 
the  late  Thorsteto  VeUen.  More  spedflcally,  it  goes  back 
directly  to  the  f^nrfingR  of  several  recent  surveys  made  to 
determine  the  productive  capacity  of  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly the  National  Survey  of  Potential  Product  Capacity, 
under  the  direction  of  Harold  Loeb,  and  financed  by  Federal 
funds,  and  the  studies  of  the  Brookings  Institution.  America's 
Capacity  to  Produce  and  America's  Ci^iacity  to  Consume. 
The  finriingR  of  the  National  Survey  were  set  forth  at  length 
to  a  speech  by  Bykoit  Scott,  of  CaUfomia.  Comgrbsiohal 
Record  for  July  1. 1935.  page  10577. 

"A.  A.  A.  ZK  wKTwaaaT 
As  a  direct  outcome  of  this  survey.  Dr.  Mordecal  Ezddel, 
econcxnic  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Henry 
Wallace,  wrote  a  book  entitled  "$2,500  a  Year."  In  this 
volume.  Dr.  Ezekiel  offered  a  tangible  plan  by  which  the 
great  productive  cs4)acity  of  the  country,  disclosed  by  the 
N.  S.  P.  P.  C.  and  the  Brookings  studies,  might  be  released 
and  the  boi^ts  made  available  to  the  people  of  the  country 
as  a  whole.  It  was  Dr.  Ezekiel'a  thesis  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment could  set  up  instnmients  such  as  the  A.  A.  A.  to  order 
to  achieve  artificial  scarcity,  the  same  Instrtunents  mlfi^t  be 
used  to  achieve  optimum  producticm.  If  a  processing  tax 
could  be  Imposed  on  tiie  value  added  to  the  goods  by  the 
manufacturing  process,  and  the  proceeds  of  such  a  tax  used 
to  pay  the  raw-material  iMt)ducCTs  for  cutting  down  their 
production,  why  could  not  the  same  processing  tax  be  used 
to  induce  tban  to  tocrease  intxluction?  In  this  volume. 
Dr.  Ezeki^  proceeded  to  show  how  the  specific  instruments 
used  to  the  crop-ccmtrol  plans  might  be  used  throughout 
Industry  as  a  whrte  to  step  up  production  enough  to  give 
aU  the  American  pec^e  a  high  standard  <rf  living. 

POWB  TO  BBGtrLATB  INTCISTATK  COlfirorK  XHTOKSD 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  book  was  published  Just  when 
the  Suiffeme  Court  held  the  A.  A.  A.  unconsUtutionaL  Afl 
a  result,  the  plan  did  not  receive  the  attention  it  merited. 
Only  when  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  constituUcmality 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  did  it  become  apparent 
that  what  Dr.  Esekid  had  proposed  to  do  under  the  general- 
welfare  clause  could  be  done  Just  as  wen  under  the  power 
to  regulate  interstate  commerce.  The  Industrial  Expansion 
Act,  therefore,  while  based  essentially  upon  the  Ezekiel  pro- 
pel as  outltoed  to  his  book,  rests  not  upon  the  constitu- 
tional power  upon  which  he  based  his  plan  but  rattier  on 
the  power  at  Congress  to  regulate  toterstate  commerce, 
which  as  construed  by  the  Court  to  the  National  I^bor  Re- 
lations Act  deciidon  is  amply  broad  to  legalise  the  provMooi 
of  the  Industrial  Kn>a"»*""  ^^^t. 
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The  formulation  of  this  act  stems  more  direcUy  from  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  State  convention  of  the  Com- 
monwealth FWeratiOTi  of  New  York,  held  on  April  17.  favor- 
ing a  measure  that  would  enact  into  law  the  plan  outlined 
by  Dr.  Ezekiel.  The  sponsors  of  this  bill  have  worked 
assiduously  for  several  months  prior  to  its  introduction  to 
put  the  bill  into  its  present  form. 

TAXZiro  FOWB  XmKD  TO  STBP  VT  PEOUUUTION 

The  central  theory  of  the  bill  is  that  if  the  power  of  the 
Government  can  be  invoked  to  reduce  production,  as  in  the 
case  of  com,  wheat,  and  cotton,  the  same  instrument  can 
be  used  to  step  up  production  all  along  the  line.  That  is 
to  say,  why  cannot  a  25-percent  tax  be  imposed  on  the 
value  added  to  goods  by  processing  in  the  principal  or  essen- 
tial industries?  To  the  units  that  cooperate  in  stepping  up 
production,  keeping  down  prices,  and  meeting  certain  labor 
requirements  regarding  hours  and  wages,  this  processing 
tax  will  be  refimded.  It  is  recognized  that  this  use  of  the 
processing  tax  is  purely  an  instrument  of  coercion.  It  is 
the  teeth  that  were  put  into  the  A.  A.  A.  and  that  were  left 
out  of  the  N.  R.  A. 
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OKVr  ESSXHTXAL  ZMDrSTBIZS  AFnCCTXD 

Tb  begin  with,  the  processing  tax  would  not  be  levied  on 
any  industry  imtil  a  comprehensive  plan  had  been  worked 
out  for  all  the  essential  industries.  The  units  within  the 
Industry  would  first  be  given  the  opportunity  to  set  up  their 
own  code;  if  they  failed  to  do  this,  and  the  industry  were 
essential,  the  Government  would  have  the  power  to  set  up 
a  code.  No  units  would  be  c(xnpelled  to  come  in,  except 
and  insofar  as  a  refunding  of  the  processing  tax  would  per- 
suade it  to  do  so.  Moreover,  it  is  not  the  intention,  under 
this  plan,  to  bring  all  indus<3ry  within  the  operation  of  the 
plan.  It  is  the  feeling  of  the  authors  that  this  was  a  mis- 
take under  the  N.  R.  A.,-and  that  in  the  (^>eration  of  this 
act  only  the  industries  actually  necessary  to  the  operation 
of  a  Nation-wide  plan  should  be  affected. 

NATIOKAI.  INCOICX  IKCSKAaXO  TtOM.  $63,000,000,000  TO  $»S.000.000,000 

If  industry  is  stepped  up  all  along  the  line,  it  should  be 
possible  to  increase  our  presa:it  national  inccnne  of  $65,000,- 
000,000  a  year  to  $95,000,000,000  a  year.  The  individual 
manufacturer,  therefore,  would  be  just  as  safe  in  turning  out 
95  units  as  he  is  today  in  taming  out  65.  Tbore  would  be 
the  same  chance  of  disposing  of  his  i»X)duct  at  a  profit,  for 
the  simple  reascm  that  the  national  income  would  be  stepped 
up  proportionately.  But  the  Government  depends  not  only 
upon  the  coercive  pressure  of  the  processing  tax,  but  also 
upon  governmental  cooperation  with  all  manufacturing 
imits  that  are  willing  to  ccHne  in  under  the  general  plan. 
The  industrial  expansion  authority,  for  instance,  would 
have  the  power  to  enter  into  contracts  with  all  manufac- 
turers by  which  it  would  take  over  at  cost  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  total  output,  should  it  prove  to  be  unsalable. 
Since  we  have  3,000.000  farm  families  who  produce  only 
one-eighth  of  the  total  agricultural  output  entering  the 
maitet.  and  since  we  would  still  have  four  or  five  million 
unemployed,  the  Government  would  obviously  have  no  dif- 
fleulty  in  disposing  of  any  surpluses  that  it  might  be  obliged 
to  take  over  by  virtue  of  its  contracts  with  the  various 
manufacturers.  It  is  certain,  moreover,  that,  however  great 
the  cost  of  such  a  general  plan  of  guaranty  might  be,  it 
would  be  relatively  small  compared  to  the  present  cost  of 
administering  relief. 

JHDVmKT.  BVXM  AT  CAPACtTT.  CAlOfOT  BXABSOBB  TTNnCPLOTID 

The  plan  recognizes  further  that,  even  were  we  to  achieve 
full  production  throughout  Industry  as  a  whole,,  we  should 
still  have  four  or  five  million  peojde  who  would  not  be  re- 
employed— this  because  of  the  technological  advances  oi  the 
past  7  years.  It  is  frankly  recognized  that  these  people  will 
probaldy  never  find  employment  again,  except  in  a  long- 
term  public  program  of  rehousing  and  construction. 

MOUSLWO  AND  POaUC   WOBKS  TO   TAKS   UP  BLACK 

While  the  Authority  has  the  power  to  assist  and  enter  Into 
contracts  with  producers  in  the  construction  field.  It  is  recog- 
nised that  this  problem  cannot  be  suo^essf  ully  carried  out  by 


any  agency  other  than  the  Government  itself.  The  employ- 
ment of  four  or  five  million  people  in  construction,  over  a 
period  of  20  years,  necessarily  calls  for  long-range  Govern- 
ment planning.  Moreover,  if  the  four  or  five  million  people 
stiU  unemployed  are  to  be  used  effectively  in  a  Public  Works 
program,  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  restrained.  Only  the 
Government  itself  can  enter  upon  an  educational  program  so 

monumental.  , ,  ,j  j  ». 

This  briefly,  is  a  summary  of  the  machinery  provided  by 
the  Industrial  Expansion  Act.  and  the  economic  analysis  and 
theory  upon  which  it  is  based.  Since  the  actual  provisions 
of  the  bill  have  been  discussed  at  length  in  the  remarks  of 
Congressmen  Voorhis  and  Allen.  I  shall  not  further  discuss 
this  phase  of  the  bill.  

UNCXJBKINC   TH«   HO»N   OT   PLKNTT 

I  Wish,  rather,  to  devote  my  remarks  to  that  rather  large 
group  of  American  citizens  who  can  see  the  anomaly  of  ac- 
tual poverty  in  the  midst  of  potential  abundance;  who  realize 
the  great  productive  capacity  of  the  United  States,  measured 
in  terms  of  natural  resources,  modern  factories,  a  highly 
perfected  technique  of  production,  and  a  highly  skilled  and 
todustrious  citizenry;  who,  envisioning  the  possibilities  of 
production  in  a  country  where  artificial  shackles  have  been 
removed,  have  also  been  moved  by  the  injustice  done  to  large 
sections  of  the  people  in  denying  them  access  to  the  Nation's 
raw  materials  and  machinery  of  production. 

I  know  that  these  people  do  not  need  to  be  persuaded  that 
our  objective  is  a  desirable  one.  They  are  already  persuaded. 
Their  concern,  however,  as  well  as  ours,  is  to  find  the  method 
by  which  this  goal  may  best  be  reached. 

SOCIAL  owjrensHip  th«  soLtrnowT 

We  are  all.  of  course,  familiar  with  the  various  approaches 
to  this  problem.  First  and  foremost  come  the  adherents  of 
that  school  of  thought  which  believes  that  the  natural  re- 
sources and  means  of  production  upon  which  the  welfare  of 
society  depends  ought  to  be  owned  and  operated  by  society 
itself. 

On  the  one  hand  are  the  Socialists,  who  have  believed  that 
it  was  possible  to  achieve  this  goal  by  gradual  extension  of 
the  field  of  political  ownership  to  the  taking  over  of  utilities, 
natural  resources,  and  essential  factories  after  properly  com- 
pensating the  owners  therefor.  But  it  has  become  perfectly 
clear  that  the  4  percent  of  the  people  who  own  80  percent 
of  the  Nation's  wealth  are  thoroughly  opposed  to  any  plan 
of  this  kind,  and  that  they  will  use  their  wealth  in  any  way 
they  find  effective  to  defeat  it.  Consequently  most  Socialists, 
observing  their  frustration  here  and  their  failure  abroad, 
have  concluded  that  this  program,  while  it  is  thoroughly 
logical  and  ethical,  is  nonetheless  politically  impossible. 

On  the  other  hand  are  the  true  Marxists,  who  believe  that 
this  change  in  the  ownership  of  the  means  of  production  can 
come  about  only  as  a  result  of  a  violent  revolution,  overturn- 
ing the  present  capitalist  class,  and  the  setting  up  of  a 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  on  the  part  of  the  masses, 
through  which  Instruments  the  classless  society  will  finally 
be  achieved- 

WlllTHgK  SOCIALISM  NOB  COMMTTNISM  TEASIBLS  RESX 

But  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  little  Justi- 
fication for  any  hope  in  such  a  program  in  the  United  States. 
I  have  written  extensively  on  the  subject,  and  have  as  a  re- 
sult been  condemned  at  considerable  length  in  the  ofiBcial 
publications  of  the  Communist  Party  in  this  coimtry.  I 
have  long  been  convinced  that  the  American  people  will 
never  regain  that  equality  of  opportimity  that  has  been  an 
American  heritage  by  the  traditional  program  of  either  the 
Socialists  or  the  Communists.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am 
equally  sure  that  the  old  order  of  laissez-faire  and  rugged 
individualism  will  never  again  work  satisfactorily.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  American  people  will  regain  the  equality  of 
opportunity  of  which  they  dream  only  when  American 
Industry  is  operating  at  full  capacity. 

■XFANSIOM   or  FBODUCnON   THX   LAST  nONTIZB 

In  the  field,  between  65  and  95  percent  of  capacity  operation 
Is,  In  my  opinion,  to  be  found  the  frontier  which  alone  can 


reestablish  the  equality  of  opportunity  in  which  we  all  believe. . 
It  is  my  firm  ccmviction  that  cmly  through  such  a  plan  as 
that  proposed  in  the  Industrial  Expansion  Act  is  it  possilde  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  capacity  production,  a  high  stand- 
ard of  living,  and  equality  of  opportimity.  I  t>elieve  that  in 
any  other  direction  lies  the  certainty  of  failure — ^failure  that 
will  set  In  operation  forces  of  retrogression  rather  than 
progress. 

WHAT    POUnCAL    COtTSSS    SHALL    THS    PROGRESSIVES    TAKX? 

The  question  that  I  wish  to  discuss  with  those  who  agree 
as  to  the  desirability  of  our  objective  is  what  political  coiu-se 
we  shall  decide  upon.  As  I  see  it,  there  are  certain  factors 
which  make  a  certain  decision  imperative. 

The  key  to  the  whole  political  situation,  I  believe,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  fully  20  percent  of  the  American  people 
are  outside  the  economic  system  in  which  the  rest  of  us  live 
and  play  an  active  part.  When  the  depression  began  I  did 
not  believe  that  the  economic  system  could  be  stabilized  with 
the  large  number  of  people  that  would  be  permanently  unem- 
ployed. But  this  stabilization  has  taken  place,  despite  the 
fact  that  no  place  has  been  found  for  most  of  the  people  who 
were  unemployed  and  outside  the  economic  system  4  or  5 
years  ago.  This  20  percent  includes  some  3.000,000  farm 
families,  who  produce  only  one^eighth  of  the  total  agricul- 
tural produce  entering  the  market,  and  some  8,000,000  unem- 
ployed people  and  their  dependents.  These  people  not  only 
have  been  outside  the  economic  system  for  8  years  but  from 
every  indication  they  will  be  permanently  outside.  The 
future  holds  little  hope  for  them.  Had  they  been  bom  a 
generation  or  two  earlier,  they  might  have  foimd  opportunity 
in  the  traditional  American  sense.  It  is  their  tragedy  that 
they  were  bom  too  late. 

IGNORED  BY   "OLD  DEAL",  TTNAIDED  BT  "KEW" 

I  am  calling  attention  to  this  part  of  the  population,  not 
alone  because  an  injustice  has  been  done  them,  but  because 
It  seems  to  me  they  hold  a  key  position  In  any  political 
strategy  that  may  be  decided  upon  by  progressive  and  for- 
ward-looking citizens.  The  program  of  the  New  Deal  has 
offered  them  nothing  whatsoever  outside  of  the  doles  and 
pittances  that  have  fallen  to  them  in  the  form  of  relief  and 
W.  P.  A. 

Ilie  A.  A.  A.,  the  Soil  Conservation  Act,  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  and  so  forth,  have  distinctly  benefited  those 
three  and  a  quarter  million  farm  families  that  produce  seven- 
eighths  of  all  the  agricultural  produce  entering  the  market, 
but  they  do  not  touch  the  other  3,000,000. 

The  workman  who  has  a  job  might  gain  further  benefits 
through  section  7  (a)  of  the  N.  I.  R.  A.,  or  through  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  These  measures,  however, 
have  been  of  little  advantage  to  those  who  have  been  unem- 
ployed for  8  years  and  who  have  become  a  group  of  economic 
untouchables,  the  pariahs  of  the  profit  system. 

This  20  percent  of  our  population  was  completely  over- 
looked by  the  "old  deal",  and  in  the  main  they  are  overlooked 
by  the  various  farm  and  labor' ^H'ganizations  that  profess  to 
speak  for  the  farmers  and  workers  of  this  country.  One  of 
the  most  terrific  indictments  that  can  be  uttered  against  the 
short-sightedness  of  organized  labor  lies  in  its  complete  in- 
difference to  the  plight  of  the  unemployed.  During  the  past 
few  years,  when  relief  appropriation  bills  have  been  up  before 
Congress,  no  labor  organization,  local  or  national,  has  urged 
me.  through  its  legislative  representatives  or  otherwise,  to 
support  more  adequate  proposals  for  the  unemployed.  Other 
Members  of  Congi  ess  have  had  the  same  experience. 

GERMANT'S  KZPERIENO  A  LESSON 

There  is,  as  I  see  it,  a  deadly  parallel  between  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  United  States  today  and  what  happened  in 
Germany  in  the  decade  preceding  Hitler's  rise  to  power. 
During  this  period  three  friends  of  mine  visited  Germany,  and 
because  of  their  backgrounds  came  into  intimate  contact  with 
certain  large,  and  at  that  time  important,  groups  of  the 
German  people. 
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This  man,  because  of  his  pioneering  In  certain  fields  of 
labor  relations  in  this  country,  had  the  opportunity  during 
a  6-month  stay  in  Germany  to  meet  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant leaders  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party.  When  he 
returned  in  the  spring  of  1933  he  told  me  that  he,  as  an 
outsider,  seeing  the  desperate  need  for  action  by  the  Gov- 
ernment— that  is,  the  Social  Democratic  Party— had  wamed 
some  of  these  leaders  that  they  must  act  before  it  was  too 
late,  because  Hitler  might  very  readily  come  into  power  if 
they  failed.  But  they  had  the  situation  figured  out  statisti- 
cally. Hitler  could  not  possibly,  with  his  antilabor  policy, 
win  over  a  majority  of  the  German  voters.  They  were 
positive  that  very  few  of  the  unemployed  would  support 
Hitler,  because  after  all  they  belonged  in  the  main  to  the 
working  class,  they  had  a  working-class  psychology,  and  it 
was  inconceivable  that  they  would  turn  against  their  friends 
and  join  an  avowed  enemy  of  labor.  These  imemplojred 
people,  however,  regardless  of  class  background,  had  become 
desperate  and  demanded  action.  They  listened  uncritically 
to  the  promises  of  Hitler,  and  concluded  that  it  would 
probably  be  all  right  to  give  him  a  chance. 

PRIEND    NO.    t 

This  was  a  yoimg  man  recently  graduated  from  college, 
who  as  an  undergraduate  had  been  in  close  touch  with  the 
various  youth  movements  of  the  world.  In  Germany  he  met 
many  of  the  young  Communists  and  some  oi  the  Com- 
munist spokesmen.  He  told  me  that  they  were  hopefully 
watching  the  rapid  liquidation  of  the  status  of  that  large 
number  of  people  who  had  formerly  belcmged  to  the  middle 
class.  They  were  confident  that  as  these  people  were  forced 
into  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  proletariat  they  would 
join  with  their  equally  unfortunate  comrades  to  give  the 
Communists  the  needed  mass  support  for  a  successful  class 
revolt.  But  these  dispossessed  members  of  the  middle  class 
did  not  join  the  Communists.    They  Joined  Hitler. 

PURND  NO.  S 

This  was  a  woman  who,  with  her  husband,  had  played  a 
long  and  distinguished  role  in  the  history  of  the  American 
Socialist  Party  before  and  during  the  World  War.  While 
in  Germany  she  naturally  had  entry  into  Social  Democititlc 
circles.  They  pointed  with  pride  to  what  they  were  doing 
for  labor — aiding  in  unionization,  shorter  hours,  better  woilc- 
ing  conditions,  imemi^oyment  insurance,  old-age  pensions, 
workmen's  compensation,  industrial  housing,  municipal 
ownership,  and  so  forth.  But  as  she  viewed  all  this  prog- 
ress she  could  not  shake  from  her  mind  the  disturbing 
conditions  of  that  large  part  of  the  population  that  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  middle  class  and  who  were  now 
being  forced  into  the  ranks  of  the  economic  outcasts. 
What  was  being  done  for  them,  and  what  plans  did  they  , 
have  for  their  future?  The  invariable  answer  was,  "Aber 
das  ist  nicht  imsere  sache." 

"BXTT   THAT   IS    NOT   OUa  PBOBLEac" 

This  is  the  answer  that  would  be  given  by  almost  any 
farm  or  labor  leader  in  the  United  States  today.  The  aver- 
age farm  audience  does  not  care  to  hear  about  the  problems 
of  business  of  the  workers.  They  want  to  know  how  they 
can  get  cost  of  production  for  their  crops,  and  they  regard 
anything  else  as  extraneous.  Since  a  disastrous  export 
market  lessens  the  price  of  the  local  crop,  obviously  the 
most  sensible  suggestion  is  to  reduce  production  to  the 
level  of  the  effective  domestic  demand,  thereby  reducing 
labor  and  increasing  income.  And  if  the  A.  A.  A.  and  Soil 
Conservation  Act  can  reduce  agricultural  output  to  the 
amount  for  which  there  is  an  effective  demand,  laboring 
men  are  wondering  why  labor  cannot  be  made  artificially 
scarce  by  limiting  the  number  of  hours  per  week  that  any 
man  can  work.  Important  labor  leaders  are  offering  Uiis 
as  an  ultimate  soluti<xi  for  the  problems  of  the  workingman. 

But  it  is  only  too  clear  that  the  majority  of  the  people  who 
are  gainfully  emfdoyed  in  industry  are  not  In  favor  of  the 
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Black-Connery  wage  and  hour  bffl.  -me  worlfingmen 
themselyes  are  not  unlike  the  larmers  and  the  bustoesmien. 
When  the  N.  R.  A.  was  enacted  Into  law  4  years  »«<>  busi- 
nessmen as  a  whole  were  in  favor  of  it  TJey  had  just 
cone  through  2  or  8  years  of  chaotic  deflation,  and  the 
smaller  units  In  all  the  industries  were  In  imminent  danger 
of  llQuidation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  had  the  depres&ira 
tone  on  for  a  few  years  more,  only  the  largest  and  bej 
financed  units  in  the  various  industries  could  have  survived. 

iy«»w.>    WAim   ■WM  —  iMTATlQM   W^ILX   IT   IS   SICK 

American  businessmen  have  always  opposed  regimentation. 
but  they  were  willing  and  glad  to  be  regimented  when  ttie 
alternative  was  between  survival  and  liquidation.  But  after 
the  downward  spiral  of  deflation  had  been  halted  and  things 
began  to  move  up  again,  businessmen,  large  and  sm^im- 
raedlately  began  to  clamor  for  the  removal  of  all  restric- 
tions and  regulations  imposed  upon  them  by  the  N.  R.  A. 
ThBj  also  demanded,  with  equal  vigor,  the  cessation  of  all 
Government  spending,  although,  as  everyone  knows,  it  was 
Government  spending  and  the  increases  in  purchasing  power 
■Uuted  by  the  N.  R.  A.  that  made  possible  the  present  boom. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  business  was  like  a  sick  man. 
The  first  signs  of  recovery  were  noted  when  the  patient  began 
to  throw  things  at  the  doctor. 

The  Amoican  farmer  was  likewise  glad  to  be  regimented 
In  the  direction  of  scard^  in  1932  and  1933.  when  the  gross 
fann  income  was  down  to  $5,000,000,000  or  $6,000,000,000  a 
year,  but  now  that  it  is  back  to  $9,000,000,000  they  would  like 
to  be  able  to  raise  as  much  wheat,  com.  and  cotton  as  pos- 
iftde  without  artificial  restrictions. 

BBaZMXHTATIOM  TT^nhmM  AS  A  HBAtTH  mASYTRB 

•nie  hearings  before  the  House  Labor  Committee  on  the 
wage  and  hour  bill  have  largely  consisted  of  requests  by 
/  farious  labw  organizations  that  the  workers  whom  they  rep- 
resent be  not  included  In  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  although 
they  favor  the  Itmitation  of  hours  and  maintenance  of  wages 
as  a  matter  of  principle.  In  short,  now  that  industry  has 
piylt*^  up^  the  workingmen  want  to  work  as  long  and  earn 
as  much  as  possible.  Although  we  are  nearing  another  nA- 
joumment,  there  is  already  talk  of  a  special  session  of  Con- 
gress to  consider  crop  ccHitrol  and  wages  and  hours.  If  there 
is  to  be  a  q^edal  session,  is  it  not  high  time  that  thought  be 
given  to  the  possibility  of  Government  regulation  to  achieve 
oirtimum  production  rather  than  production  restricted  to  the 
limit  of  effective  demand— that  is,  the  people's  purchasing 
power? 

TIB  flW*"    OOVSUfMXMT  AMD  TH>  BCOlfOMIC  O01CA8T8 

Hie  political  leaders  in  the  Hoover  administration  felt  that 
fhe  Government  could  not  constitutionally  concern  its^f 
with  the  problems  of  the  IndividuaL  Relief,  old-age  pension, 
miempiayment  insurance,  and  so  forth,  were  purely  matters 
for  the  States  and  the  local  communities.  This  position  was 
thoroughly  repudiated  in  the  national  election  of  1932. 
When  the  New  Deal  came  into  pow»  in  1933  the  effort  to 
ride  throuih  the  depression,  letting  contraction  and  bank- 
ruptcy run  their  course,  was  definitely  abandoned  not  (mly 
for  the  Ug  banks,  railroads,  and  Insurance  companies  but 
for  the  country  as  a  whole.  Loans  through  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  were  Increased  from  $2,000,000,000 
to  $9,000,000,000.  The  banks  of  the  country  were  thawed  out 
by  h&vtcug  the  Federal  Government  refinance  one  and  one- 
half  bUUon  doOars  of  bad  farm  loans  and  $3,000,000,000  of 
frosen  mortgages  on  homes  and  city  property.  Billions  more 
were  spent  in  other  ways  to  aid  business;  and  with  all  this 
spending  It  was  easy  for  the  President  to  secure  other  billions 

for  rdief . 

At  first  the  F.  E.  R.  A.  was  set  up.  As  a  result  of  Federal 
grants  to  the  States  the  average  relief  was  increased  from  $8 
per  month  per  family  under  Hoover  to  $30  per  month  in 
September  1934.  

W.  p.  A.  BSTABUSKSD 

But  as  a  result  of  the  N.  R.  A.  and  the  free  use  of  Govem- 
inent  credit  to  prime  the  pump  oi  Industry,  business  was 
getting  back  to  normaL  There  was  a  growing  feeling  that 
the  onergency  was  over.    Why.  then,  should  people  be  given 


$30  a  month  while  they  were  Idle?    PubUc  support  began  t» 
drop  away.    Five  months  later,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  the 
average  relief  per  family  had  dropped  to  only  $25  a  month. 
The  administration  knew  that  public  sentiment  would  no* 
support  relief  at  even  this  level,  and  the  W.  P.  A.,  wittiaa 
average  security  wage  of  $50  a  month,  was  proposed.    Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  believed  that  the  Federal  Government  could 
provide  W  P.  A.  jobs  for  the  employables  who  were  in  need 
if  the  States  and  communities  would  take  care  of  the  needy 
unemployables.    But  public  opinion  would  not  support  him 
even  in  this  proposal.    The  plan  was  never  carried  out.    A 
laree  portion  of  the  needy  unemployed  could  not  get  W.  P.  A. 
jobs  even  though  they  were   certified.    Graduajy   public 
sentiment  began  to  turn  against  what  was  felt  to  be  not  the 
most  efficient  use  of  the  labor  employed  or  the  money  spent. 
People,  on  the  whole,  felt  that  it  would  be  better  to  spend 
money  for  pubUc  buildings  and  other  permanent  improve- 
ments rather  than  on  W.  P.  A.  projects.    They  did  not  under- 
stand that  public  works  had  been  ruled  out  because  business- 
men knowing  that  every  dollar  spent  to  put  up  pubUc  build- 
ings'would  entaU  5  to  10  percent  more  the  next  year  for 
upkeep,  opposed  any  permanent  public  improvements  except 
roads  and  sewers. 

AVESACE  MAN  WSLIKXS  BOONDOOOLnTO 

The  average  man  believes  that  the  unemployed  ought  to  be 
made  to  work  for  any  reUef  that  they  get,  and  is  opposed  to 
boondoggling  projects.  He  does  not  understand  that  W.  P.  A- 
projects  are  what  they  axe  because  of  the  opposition  of 
businessmen  to  any  public-works  program  involving  future 
operating  costs  and  higher  taxes.  But  regardless  of  what 
we  may  think  of  relief  or  W.  P.  A.  as  a  solution  for  the  pUght 
of  the  unemployed,  it  is  clear  that  public  opinion  will  support 
neither.  The  final  answer  to  this  question  came  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  when  the  President  s  $1,500,000,000 
relief  bill  was  being  considered.  In  the  Commitee  of  the 
Whole,  where  there  is  no  roll  call,  the  members  voted  3  to  1 
to  earmark  appropriations  in  a  manner  tliat  would  have  cut 
the  amount  available  for  W.  P.  A.  from  $1,500,000,000  to 
$1,000,000,000.  The  President  thereupon  conferred  with  the 
leaders  of  this  revolt,  and.  on  roll  call,  was  able  by  his  politi- 
cal Influence  to  save  an  appropriation  that  is  sure  to  prove 
grossly  inadequate. 

THOSE  INSIDE  WILL  NOT  SUPPORT  THOSE  OUTSIDE  ElTUUl  ET  TAXATIOlf 

OR   PRODUCTION   rOR   USB 

The  liberals  of  the  country  might  as  well  realize  that  the 
80  percent  of  the  people  who  have  a  place  within  the  system, 
whether  as  owners  and  profit  takers,  or  merely  as  poorly 
paid  farmers  and  workers,  and  who  produce  the  $65,000,000,- 
000  that  makes  up  our  national  annual  income,  are  not 
willing  to  take  care  of  the  20  percent  who  are  outside.  The 
argument  tliat  purchasing  power  given  to  these  people  would 
make  greater  prosperity  possible  has  never  had  any  great 
persuasive  force  with  the  average  man.  If  he  has  a  place 
within  the  system,  he  feels  that  he  is  contributing  to  the 
Nation's  total  income,  and  that  the  unemployed  man  is  not. 
In  an  emergency  he  was  willing  to  admit  that  he  owed  some 
obligation  as  his  brother's  keeper,  but  the  plain  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  he  will  not  assiune  this  role  permanently. 
The  weakness  of  the  relief  program  lies  in  the  ethical  nature 
of  its  hold  on  the  people  within  the  eccxiomic  system.  Politi- 
cal realism  should  teach  us  that  this  Is  not  enough. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  people  of  this  country  who  are 
Interested  In  the  plight  of  that  "ohe-third  of  our  people  who 
are  ill-fed.  Ill-clothed,  and  ill-housed"  abandon  a  course 
that  politically  serves  merely  to  drive  a  wedge  between  the 
20  percent  who  are  outside  and  the  80  percent  inside.  Such 
a  policy  paves  the  way  for  the  ultimate  liquidation  of  the 
minority  group.  I  am  as  guilty  of  this  error  as  anyone. 
Since  the  fall  of  1933  I  have  consistently  advocated  a  pro- 
gram of  production  for  use  for  the  imemployed.  Compe- 
tent surveys  have  shown  that  the  people  on  rehef  could 
have  been  given  a  standard  of  living  40  percent  higher  at 
a  cost  of  less  than  half  what  was  actually  paid  for  relief 
tf  they  had  been  permitted  to  contribute  their  own  labor 
to   their    own   support.    I   felt    that    businessmen    would 


ultimately  prefer  this  to  paying  the  cost  of  relief  or 
W.  P.  A-  in  increased  taxes.  I  was  naive.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  me  that  businessmen  would  decide  to  neither 
feed  them  nor  permit  them  to  feed  themselves.  The 
business  community  has  simply  decided  that  It  will  not 
carry  the  tax  load,  nor  will  it  further  permit  the  Govern- 
ment to  set  up  an  economic  system  for  the  unemployed 
that  would,  as  they  see  it,  compete  with  the  private  eco- 
nomic system. 

Moreover,  the  people  who  are  employed  in  private  busi- 
ness share  their  employers'  point  of  view.  If  their  em- 
ployers have  to  pay  higher  taxes,  they  are  naturally  less 
able  to  pay  higher  wages.  If  a  self-help  system  is  set  up 
for  the  unemployed  and  this  system  competes  in  any  way 
with  their  employers,  this,  as  they  see  it.  will  limit  the 
ability  of  their  employers  to  pay  them  higher  wages.  They 
share  their  employer's  objection  to  anything  that  looks  like 
self-help  for  the  unemployed.  In  advocating  production 
for  use  for  the  unemployed,  I  find  that  I  have  been  guilty 
of  advocating  a  plan  that,  from  a  political  standpoint, 
would  merely  serve  to  drive  a  wedge  between  the  20  percent 
outside  and  the  80  percent  inside.  Just  as  the  advocates  of 
relief  and  W.  P.  A.  have  done. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  various  groups  and  indi- 
viduals who  are  seeking  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  "one- 
third  of  our  people  who  are  ill-fed,  iU-clad.  and  ill-housed", 
must  get  behind  a  program  that  will  have  a  chance  to 
divide  politicaUy.  not  the  people  outside  from  the  people 
Inside,  but  rather  the  one-fifth  who  now  own  and  control 
the  United  States  and  all  that  is  in  it.  from  the  unem- 
ployed, those  who  are  employed  at  low  wages,  and  those 
who  earn  the  barest  subsistence  on  the  Nation's  farms — in 
short,  the  80  percent  of  the  people  who,  whether  inside  or 
outside  the  system,  are  vmable  to  enjoy  even  a  modest 
standard  of  living. 

So  far  as  the  traditional  Socialist  program  is  concerned, 
no  one  can  question  its  thoroughly  logical  approach;  but 
socialism  has  always  left  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  those 
psychological  instruments  that  are  so  well  designed  to  take 
care  of  every  form  of  psychological  lag.  It  is  needless  to 
argue  the  point,  since  the  voters  have  already  given  their 
answer  in  the  past  two  Presidential  elections. 

The  Communist  program  is  based  on  certain  assumptions 
that  are  not  applicable  to  this  country.  The  question, 
therefore,  is  whether  there  is  some  program,  outside  of 
socialism  and  communism,  which  will  solve  the  problem  and 
at  the  same,  time  appeal  to  the  great  majority  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  The  sponsors  of  the  Industrial 
Expansion  Act  believe  that  this  measure  provides  a  program 
that  can  now  secure  this  support.  Briefiy,  these  are  the 
reasons  for  our  optimism. 

REGIMENTATION   NOW   A  FAMILIAR  TOOli 

If  the  Industrial  Expansion  Act  had  been  proposed  in 
1932,  it  would  have  been  premature.  The  people  of  the 
country,  despite  the  chaos  then  prevailing,  would  have  cried 
out  against  this  attempt  at  industrial  regimentation.  The 
farmers  were  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  accept  the  A.  A.  A., 
which  merely  permitted  them  to  reduce  their  output  to  the 
level  of  the  effecti^'e  domestic  demand.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  farm  leaders  had  been  advocating  this  kind  of  pro- 
gramifor  many  years.  The  A.  A.  A.  gave  the  farmers  the 
kind  lift  scarcity  they  were  interested  in. 

Eveh  while  Hoover  was  in  the  White  House,  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  advocated  a  plan  similar 
to  the  N.  R.  A.,  except,  of  course,  that  it  did  not  include 
section  7  (a) ,  giving  labor  the  right  to  organize.  American 
business  was  already  on  record  as  favoring  self-rule  for 
business;  that  is  to  say.  granting  business  the  right  to 
ignore  the  Sherman  antitrust  law.  permitting  them  to  form 
trade  associations,  restrict  output,  maintain  prices,  elimi- 
nate competitive  practices  that  absorbed  profits,  and  so 
forth.  In  short.  American  businessmen  were  not  averse  to 
regimentation  if  it  increased  their  profits. 

Just  now  there  is  considerable  pressure  upon  Congress  to 
enact  the  Black-Connery  bill,  which  is  designed  to  make  labor 


a  scaree  commodity,  by  limiting  the  number  of  hours  of  work 
per  week  that  a  workingman  can  sell.  Laboring  men  are.  of 
course,  anxious  to  work  as  long  and  earn  as  much  as  possible, 
and  their  support  of  the  bill  is.  therefore,  a  bit  half-hearted, 
but  It  might  be  said  that  the  philosophy  of  scarcity  for  labor 
embodied  in  the  Black-Connery  bill  comes  as  close  to  express- 
ing the  demands  of  labor  as  any  proposal  that  has  been 
advanced.  Many  Intelligent  labor  leaders  are  not  enthusiastic 
over  the  bill,  because  they  know  that  to  the  extent  that  hours 
are  cut  and  wages  maintained  the  cost  of  labor  Is  increased, 
and  an  inducement  provided  for  the  replacement  of  men  by 
machines. 

Now  the  American  people  have  become  accustomed  to  new 
s3mibols.  The  farmers  arc  willing  to  accept  regimentation  if 
it  is  their  kind  of  r^mentation.  Businessmen  are  willing  to 
accept  their  kind  of  regimentation,  althoi^  with  more  en- 
thusiasm in  periods  of  depression  than  boom.  The  workmen 
also  believe  in  regimentation  if  it  will  make  of  labor  a  scarce 

commodity. 

scARCrrr  moncerinq  a  false  hope 

But  with  the  acceptance  of  these  symbols  which,  in  the  final 
analysis,  means  state  control,  the  conviction  is  growing  that 
our  problems  will  be  solved  not  by  scarcity  mongering  but  by 
enabling  industry  to  operate  at  maximum  capacity.     The 
industrial  Expansion  Act  merely  takes  the  Instruments  of 
regimentation  that  the  New  Deal  has  sold  to  the  American 
people  to  further  scarcity,  and  used  them  to  achieve  abund- 
ance.   It  does  not,  like  other  liberal  or  radical  programs,  try 
to  introduce  to  the  American  people  a  complete  new  set  of 
symbols.    It  seeks  to  utilize  the  old  symbols  that  the  people 
have  already  accepted.     The  Industrial  Expansion  Act  Is 
merely  New  Dealism  put  on  the  track  headed  for  abundance 
rather  than  scarcity.    It  recognizes,  of  course,  that  many  of 
the  old  liberals  are  horrified  by  any  proposal  that  would  give 
the  Government  the  power  contemplated  in  this  bill.    These 
peple  apparently  feel  that  we  have  recaptured  business  as 
usual  and  can  repeat  the  history  of  the  past  50  3^ears.    They 
do  not  realize  that,  while  our  present  prosperity  looks  natural, 
it  is  largely  due  to  some  sixteen  or  twenty  billion  of  New  Deal 
spending  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  next  depression  Is 
now  being  staved  off  only  by  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people  that  the  Government  would  spend  us  out  of  it  as  it  did 
last  time  plus— what  is  much  more  important — the  stimu- 
lating economic  effect  of  the  next  world  war. 

A  DREART  ALTERNATIVX 

There  Is  every  reasoa.  to  believe  that  this  Intensive  prepa- 
ration for  war  throughout  the  world  will  inevitably  result 
in  another  WOTld  war  more  far-reaching  than  the  last  one. 
It  is  to  be  assmned  that  we  will  continue  to  benefit  from 
war  trade  insofar,  at  least,  as  foreigners  own  American  se- 
ciuities  that  can  be  conscripted  by  their  respective  govern- 
ments, sold,  and  converted  into  purchasing  power  here. 
Eventually,  however,  we  shall  come  to  the  end  of  that  type 
of  purchasing  power,  and  we  shall  then  be  faced  with  the 
problem  that  faced  us  in  1916  and  1917 — having  to  termi- 
nate a  profitable  foreign  trade  and  face  a  severe  depression 
at  h(Hne,  or  work  the  people  up  to  a  war  psychology,  enter 
the  war,  and  continue  to  supply  our  allies  with  ttie  raw 
materials  and  munitions  of  war,  financed  by  the  sale  of  war 
bonds  to  our  own  citizens. 

WAR  DEVOX7RS  WAR-BORNE  PROSPERITT 

If  we  are  to  avert  the  catastrophic  effects  of  terminating 
profitable  war  trade,  it  will  be  only  as  a  result  of  setting  up 
a  system  under  which  American  industry  can  operate  at  full 
capacity,  not  to  wage  a  war  which  devours  the  prosperity 
it  creates  but  to  turn  out  for  all  the  American  people  the 
goods  and  services  that  they  need  and  want  in  their  ordi- 
nary, normal,  peace-time  pursuits. 

FASCISM  THE  REFUGE  OF  THE  DISPOSSESSED 

There  is,  to  my  mind,  no  greater  stupidity  to  be  found  in 
the  United  States  today  than  the  .assumption  by  many  so- 
called  national  liberal  leaders  "that  we  have  recaptured 
normal  prosperity  and  business  as  usual."  It  seems  to  me. 
in  the  first  place,  that  they  are  forgetting  that  our  present 
prosperity  is  due  to  Government  spending  and  intensive 
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vorid-wlde  preparations  for  war.  which  hy  the  very  nature 
of  things'  are  not  pennanent.  and.  moreover.  If  tt  were  poa* 
frtiif  to  go  CMi  indefinitely  as  we  are  doing,  running  a  deficit 
of  tW9  or  three  bUlion  a  year  f (»'  relief  purposes,  we  cannot 
anome  that  the  ao  percent  of  the  people  outside  the  eco- 
nomic system  will  ranain  politically  impotent  and  economi- 
cally  helpless.  U  the  so-called  liberals  are  to  continue  to 
support  a  policy  that  contemplates  the  pennanent  exclusion 
ot  these  peoide.  20  percent  of  our  people  will  be  given  no 
real  alternative,  from  an  economic  standpoint,  than  to  Join 
a  FftHdst  movemoit,  which  is  certain  to  develop  in  this 
cotmtry  under  intense  eccxiomic  stress  and  strain  just  as 
it  has  in  other  countries.  I  am  disgusted  to  find  the  so- 
called  nationally  known  liberal  leaders  taking  the  initiative 
in  the  fl^t  against  what  they  term  Roosevelt's  attempt  to 
concentrate  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive. 
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If  t^*ii»  nme  liberals  would  only  take  the  trouUe  to  de- 
termine what  the  real  prognm  of  their  real  foes  is,  they 
would  find  that  It  is  the  War  Department's  moUIization 
plan.  This  plan  is  now  before  Con^^ess  in  the  form  of  the 
aU-Sbeppard  UB.  H.  R.  6704.  Tlie  preamble  of  the  bill 
declares  that  its  purpose  is  "To  prevent  profiteering  in  time 
df  war  and  to  equalize  the  burdens  of  war  and  thus  pro- 
vide for  the  national  defense  and  iHtxnote  peace."  The  bill 
ttaelf .  however,  simply  sets  up  the  machinery  for  a  military 
dleti^ordiip  of  the  same  kind  that  prevails  in  Italy  and 
Oermany.  Tlie  military  group  would  be  given  comi^te 
power  over  bosinww  of  every  kind,  over  industry,  over  labor, 
and  over  the  dtiaenry  of  America.  No  power  exercised  by 
Hitler  and  i^ft^MnHni  would  be  withheld  by  this  act  from 
the  military  cUque  in  this  country. 

Tl>e  extent  to  which  this  taUl  is  being  supported  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  such  a  nationally  representa- 
tive organization  as  the  Am^rrUHm  Legion  has  gone  on  rec- 
ord tn  its  national  convention  for  the  HiU-Sheppard  bUL 
Dortng  the  prcaoit  session  of  Congress  I  have  received  letters 
from  many  American  Legion  posts  in  my  district  urging  me 
to  soiiinrt  this  measure.  The  lucuibers  of  the  local  posts 
may  have  been  mided.  but  f'^***^*y  the  national  leaders  of 
Legifon  have  not    They  know  perfectly  wen 


Jn  other  words,  the  realistic  conservatives  and  reaction- 
aries have  a  program.  Tlie  4  percent  of  the  peoi^e  v^u>  own 
W  percent  at  the  country's  wealth  propose  to  run  things  as 
ttMgr  please,  without  let  or  hindranfte  from  the  President, 
the  National  Government,  or  anyone  dse.  They  know  that 
as  long  as  the  present  construction  of  the  Constitution  by 
the  Supreme  Court  is  not  changed,  they,  as  owners  of  the 
80  percent  of  the  Nation's  wealth,  are  in  a  position  to  dic- 
tate the  terms  Mid  conditions  under  which  it  can  be  used. 
It  is  their  Intention  that  there  shall  be  no  compromise  of 
any  kind  with  organiaed  labor  or  with  any  other  group  which 
sedn  to  question  their  autocratic  power.  And  when  the 
people,  in  sheer  deqperatton.  wiU  no  longer  stand  for  this 
autocratic  control  over  their  lives  and  economic  well-being. 
the  owners  of  four-fifths  at  the  Niition's  wealth  will  then 
propose  to  art  up  a  military  dictatorship  along  the  lines  that 
now  prevafl  in  Italy.  Anyone  who  is  not  utterly  naive  should 
be  able  to  see  that  this  is  the  situation.  Yet  these  well- 
meaning  but  stmdd  liberals  allow  themselves  to  be  fooled 
into  leading  the  fl|^  against  the  Presidait's  Supreme  Court 
Idan. 

When  the  next  depression  strikes,  the  Government  yrfO. 
have  to  assume  a  degree  of  ctmtrol  heretofore  unknown  in 
this  country.  When  that  time  comes,  the  key  to  the  whole 
situation  will  be  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  may  either  be  turned  over 
to  a  reactionary  militaiy  clique— 4md  in  no  country  is  the 
Bilitary  more  reactionary  than  in  the  United  States— or  it 
may  be  exercised  by  a  democratically  controlled  adminis- 
tratlon  that  win  seek  to  use  its  power  over  industry  to  im- 
prove the  hvlng  conditions  at  the  people  as  a  whole. 


Tb  many  liberals  thinking  in  terms  of  an  ultimate  and 
logical  solution,  the  Industrial  Expansion  Act  is  far  from 
satisfactory.  To  them  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the 
real  reason  for  the  common  man's  r^usal  to  take  seriously 
the  latjposals  of  the  Socialist  Party  or  any  other  progressive 
group  offering  a  logical  system  is  that  he  does  not  trust  any 
group  to  <«)erate  American  industry  as  efficiently  as  its  present 
owners  are  doing.  If  the  Government  could  step  up  pro- 
duction from  $65,000,000,000  to  $95,000,000,000  a  year,  this 
doubt  would  be  effectively  removed.  It  is  certain  that  If  this 
were  once  done,  the  American  people  would  never  again  stand 
for  operaticm  of  the  productive  machine  at  less  than  capacity. 
pmoFiT  ststxm:  hot  aboushkd — t«t 

liany  purists  wiU  object  that  this  plan  does  not  socialize 
the  meanings  of  production,  that  private  ownership  of  the 
means  of  production  and  the  taking  of  the  lion's  share  in  the 
form  of  profits  will  still  exist.  That  Is  true.  Under  the  In- 
dustrial Expansion  Act  it  is  contemplated  that  10  percent 
of  the  increase  in  production  will  go  to  the  owners  of  Ameri- 
can industry  in  the  form  of  profits.  But,  in  the  final 
analysis,  when  enough  support  has  been  built  up  to  put  the 
Industrial  Expansion  Act  Into  operation  the  American  people 
will  imderstand  that  any  income  in  the  form  of  wages  or 
jHt>fits  that  cannot  be  spent  for  consumers'  goods  hy  the 
recipient,  and  for  which  there  is  no  need  for  ci^tal-goods 
X)urposes,  must  be  taken  over  and  converted  into  the  channels 
of  consumption  through  the  instrument  of  taxation. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Industrial  Expansion  Act  the 
Federal  Government  will  contract  with  industry  to  maintain 
the  iHlce  level  and  to  buy  unsalable  surpluses.  The  Gov- 
ernment, therefore,  assumes  the  factor  of  risk.  The  manu- 
facturer or  entreiweneur  will  cease  to  be  the  risk  taker.  In 
the  meantime  production  will  be  stepped  up  to  limits  ap- 
proaching nn^xiTniim  capacity.  The  needs  of  the  peoi^e  will 
be  taken  care  of  and  they,  In  their  own  good  time,  can 
determine  how  long  society  shall  continue  to  pay  an  owning 
«»liyta  for  the  performance  of  a  function  that  has  been 
relinquished  to  the  Government. 


Slum  Eradication  and  Housiiis: 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  KELLY 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  16. 1937 

Mr.  KELLT  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  consideration  of 
S.  1685,  a  bill  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  the  States  and 
politictd  subdivisions  thereof  for  the  elimination  of  unsafe  and 
Insanitary  housing  conditions,  for  the  eradication  of  slums, 
for  the  provision  of  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwellings  for 
families  of  low  income,  and  for  the  reduction  of  unemploy- 
ment and  the  stimulation  of  business  activity,  to  create  a 
united  States  housing  authority,  and  for  other  purposes.  I 
wholeheartedly  give  my  sincere  support.  When  oiu:  country 
was  enjoying  the  peak  of  prosperity  housing  experts  informed 
us  that  millions  of  our  people  in  the  land  of  wealth  were  living 
in  homes  unfit  for  human  habitation  and,  instead  of  a  remedy 
for  this  situation  in  order  that  it  might  improve,  conditions  of 
living  for  these  unf ortimates  were  continually  getting  worse. 
Since  the  building  boom  that  prevailed  prior  to  1929  stopped, 
as  wen  as  all  other  means  of  emplojrment,  thousands  of  homes 
in  shim  districts  have  been  demolished,  with  the  result  that 
countiess  millions  of  people  are  without  proper  housing  facil- 
ities. The  bUl  recognizes  the  fact  that  homes  for  our  citizens 
in  the  low-income  brackets  will  not  and  caimot  be  built  by 
private  enterprise;  therefore,  if  those  citizens  are  to  be  housed 
In  better  livl^  quarters,  such  a  program  must  be  assisted  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Hie  problem  of  those  citizens  who 
are  unable  to  provide  themselves  with  better  housing  condl- 
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Uons,  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  people  who  do  not  and 
cannot  earn  enough  by  honest  labor  and  effort  on  their  part, 
who  must  live  in  in-sanitary  buildings,  the  raising  of  their 
children  in  these  environments  has  made  the  housing  problem 
a  national  problem. 

The  administration,  under  the  guidance  of  President 
Roosevelt,  hsis  sought  to  remedy  this  terrible  housing  condi- 
tion prevailing  throughout  our  country  through  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation,  the  establishing  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration, the  Public  Works  Administration,  and  the  Sub- 
sistence Homesteads  Corporation — they  have  all  been  designed 
to  help  solve  tliis  mighty  question  of  proper  housing.  They 
not  only  afford  to  the  furnishing  of  homes  for  those  who 
are  able  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  same,  but  also  to  the  furnish- 
ing of  homes  for  those  who  are  unable  to  finance  the  full 
cost  of  their  homes. 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  has  loaned  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  limited-profit  corporations  at  low  interest 
rates  for  the  construction  of  homes. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration  has  insured  loans 
for  repairs  and  the  modernization  of  almost  a  million  and  a 
half  of  homes  in  our  country,  and  has  insured  mortgages  for 
new  building,  and  refinancing  old  homes  to  the  amount  of 
$500,000,000;  it  also  is  insuring  mortgages  at  the  rate  of 
1,500  per  week  for  low-cost  housing,  which  in  turn  helps 
the  building  industry  and  those  who  rely  on  building  of 
homes  for  employment. 

The  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  has  saved  from  fore- 
closure hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes  in  tills  Nation 
despite  the  criticism  of  those  who  could  not  comply  with 
the  laws  governing  the  Corporation,  and  those  who  lost 
their  homes  through  foreclosure  proceedings  which  are  less 
than  9  percent  throughout  the  Nation. 

These  agencies  have  helped  to  solve  our  home  problem; 
however,  they  have  been  unable  to  solve  the  problem  to  pro- 
vide homes  for  the  lowest-income  classes — ^that  is  with  in- 
comes in  the  brackets  below  $1,200  per  annum.  This  bill 
attempts  to  solve  the  problem  of  furnishing  homes  for  that 
fclass  of  our  citizens  whose  income  will  not  permit  them  to 
1^  for  the  cost  of  furnishing  homes  in  decent  quarters. 

In  many  cases  two -or  more  families  occupy  these  old 
homes  unfit  for  habitation;  this  bill  will  afford  better  hving 
quarters  for  those  unfortunate  citizens. 

This  bill  not  only  helps  to  provide  better  living  quarters 
to  those  people  whose  incomes  are  in  the  low  brackets,  but 
also  will  help  the  unonplosmient  situation  especially  in  the 
larger  cities  of  the  Nation  where  these  conditions  prevail, 
so,  therefore,  it  will  help  the  emplojrment  situation  as  well. 

It  will  help  also  the  lowering  of  death  rates  from  tuber- 
culosis which  is  always  found  among  our  citizens  that  live 
in  slum  quarters.  It  will  afford  these  people  a  new  en- 
vironment of  life,  especially  among  the  children  that  now 
practically  live  in  the  state  of  crime  they  are  not  responsible 
for,  but  laid  at  their  door  from  infancy  up  to  the  time  they 
are  ready  to  go  out  into  the  world. 

This  bill  will  also  decentralize  the  housing  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government  by  iwitting  up  to  local  housing  au- 
thorities the  task  of  working  out  their  own  housing  problems 
with  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  sum  provided  for  in  this  bill  is  $500,000,000  for  loans 
during  the  period  of  3  years.  The  money  is  to  be  raised  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  by  the  sale  of  United 
States  bonds  issued  by  the  United  States  housing  authority, 
said  bonds  to  be  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest  by 
the  United  States  Government,  These  loans  are  to  be  repaid 
in  full  with  interest  at  not  less  than  the  going  Federal  rate 
of  interest,  plus  one-half  of  1  percent,  and  no  loan  is  to  be 
made  in  excess  of  85  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project, 
thereby  requiring  the  local  community  of  housing  authority 
to  stand  15  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  housing  project 
where  there  is  no  grant.  The  loans  are  to  be  secured  by  a 
first  lien  on  the  revenues  of  the  projects  of  the  local  agencies 
and  also  by  a  pledge  of  the  annual  contribution  to  be  paid 


to  such  agencies  by  the  United  States  housing  authority  in 
the  way  of  annual  contributions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  dark  days  of  the  past,  when  minds 
were  depressed,  people  were  in  the  state  of  fear  in  the  48 
States  of  the  Union  and  out  of  that  fear  new  life  has  been 
bom.  new  environments  are  assured,  and  a  better  imder- 
standing  for  one  another.  Every  State  in  the  Union  is  now 
interested  and  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  the  citizens  of  our 
country.  I  am  happy  to  lend  my  sumwrt  in  this  great 
measure  of  a  humanitarian  aspect. 


Churches  of  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  16, 1937 

Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  the  chief  In- 
terest in  the  city  of  Washington  centers  in  and  about  its 
Government  buildings,  still  the  city  possesses  a  large  number 
of  churches  of  magnificent  proportion  and  historical  interest. 

The  origin  of  the  city  ot  Washington  was  due  to  causes 
directly  connected  with  the  government  of  the  new-bom 
countiy  created  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  1779. 
Thus  from  ite  very  beginning  the  Capital  of  the  United  States 
was  identified  with  interests  and  infiuences.  associations  and 
traditions  of  the  General  Government,  and  in  a  way  which 
makes  its  history  stand  absolutely  unique  in  the  annals  of  all 
national  capitals. 

When  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  determined  in 
1791  that  the  Federal  City,  as  it  was  then  called,  should 
be  the  future  Capital  of  the  United  States,  President  Wash- 
ington employed  Major  I'Enfant,  a  French  architect,  to  lay 
out  the  plan  of  the  city,  and,  amcmg  other  buildings,  there 
was  to  be  a  great  church  on  a  selected  site  not  far  from  the 
city  halL    Major  I'Enfant's  words  are  as  follows: 

A  church  (should  be  erected)  for  national  purpoeee.  such  as 
public  prayer,  thanksgiving,  funeral  orations,  etc.;  and  be  assigned 
to  the  special  use  of  no  particular  denomination  or  sect,  but  b« 
equally  open  to  all.  It  will  likewise  be  a  shelter  for  such  monu- 
ments as  were  voted  by  the  last  Continental  Cmigress  for  the  heroes 
who  feU  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

But.  of  course,  the  erection  of  such  a  church  was  found 
impossible  in  a  land  where  church  and  state  are  irrevocably 
separated:  and,  therefore,  nothing  was  or  could  be  done  in 
this  direction.  The  idea  was  therefore  abandoned  and  the 
chosen  site  was  afterward  appropriate*!^  to  the  orection  of  the 
Patent  Office.  ' 

About  that  same  time  Mr.  Joseph  Nourse  was  appointed  by 
President  Washington  as  first  Registrar  of  the  Treasury.  He 
was  not  only  one  of  the  first  civil  officers  of  the  Government 
and  the  personal  frigid  of  the  Father  of  our  Country,  but  a 
deeply  religious  man.  Like  some  of  the  old  Hebrew  patriarchs, 
he  was  wont  to  find  a  sanctuary  of  God  in  the  hill  overlook- 
ing the  city,  and  to  retire  for  seclusion  and  communion  with 
Ckxl  under  the  gothic  arches  of  the  #ood  on  Mount  Alban, 
where  he  lived.  It  was  his  constant  prayer — so  runs  the  tra- 
dition which  has  been  handed  down — that  at  some  future  day 
a  church  should  be  built  on  this  selfsame  hill  which  should 
stand  as  a  witness  for  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Qospel. 

WASHINGTON   CATHIDKAL 

Little  did  he  then  realize  the  way  in  which  this  prayer  was 
to  be  answered,  for  the  site  is  now  the  location  of  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  known  as  Washington 
Cathedral  and  Mount  St.  Alban's  Cathedral. 

This  vast  structure  ranks,  even  in  its  present  unfinished 
state,  among  the  great  ecclesiastical  structures  of  the  coun- 
try. Situated  on  a  magnificent  site,  400  feet  above  the  Poto- 
mac, its  towering  silhouette  dominates  the  entire  norihwest- 
em  section  of  the  city.    After  30  years  of  construction  the 
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cftthedial  Is  not  half  oompleted:  yet  tbe  strength  «nd  power 
of  the  whole  are  already  manifest 

CcKamMJoOiag  an  almost  unrivaled  view  of  WaahingUm. 
ICoant  BL  Albans — a  tract  of  some  VI  acres— affords  a  superb 
setting  for  the  catherdaL  The  cathedral  dose,  containing  the 
bfcdKip^  house,  a  memorial  Utarary.  and  a  number  of  schools 
and  other  buildings  connected  with  the  cathedral,  is  beau- 
tifully landscaped. 

RAowing  the  precedent  established  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
many  of  the  Nation's  illustrious  dead  will  be  entombed  in 
the  cathedral.  In  tbe  beautiful  erypt  Chapel  of  Bethlehem 
a  marble  slab  in  the  center  of  the  chm?el  floor  marks  the 
burial  vault  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  Admiral  Dewey  and  his 
wife,  and  others.  The  cenotaphs  of  Admiral  Jbewey  and 
President  WOson  are  placed  in  deep  wall  niches  in  tbe  north 
and  south  chapel  aisles:  they  are  partially  screened  by 
wrought-lron  grilles.  Above  the  tomb  of  President  Wilson 
are  a  beautiful  wood  canopy  and  three  historic  flags— the 
President's  flags  presented  at  bis  inaugurations  in  1913  and 
1917,  uaA  the  flag  carried  hy  the  first  American  troops  to 
march  through  London  in  1917. 

ST.  JOHX'8  wnacanj.  chdbch 

Another  interesting  and  historical  church  is  8t.  John's 
Sniscopal  <"?hiiTrh  standing  at  Sixteenth  and  H  Streets,  di- 
jeetly  acrosa  Lafayette  Square  from  the  White  House,  St. 
John's  is  preeminently  the  dxurch  of  the  Presidents.  A 
faded  entry  in  the  minutes  of  the  vestry  states  that  en  De- 
cember 7.  1816.  a  committee  was  formed  to  wait  on  the 
President  of  the  United  States  (James  Madison)  and  offer 
}tim  a  pew  in  this  church  without  his  being  obliged  to  pur- 
tJhaa^  same.  Madison  chose  pew  54.  but  insisted  on  paying 
the  cust<»nary  annual  rentaL  The  next  five  Presidents  in 
succession— Monroe,  Adams,  Jackson,  Van  Buren.  and  Har- 
zlsan-'Occupied  this  pew  during  their  terms  of  office,  and 
mtnt^  thcxu  by  tradition,  pew  54  has  been  set  aside  for  Presi- 
dents cf  tbe  XTnited  States.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  paid 
homage  to  the  tradition  by  spending  a  few  minutes  in  i»rayer 
b^e  on  his  two  inauguration  days. 

St  John's  Church  has  played  its  part  in  our  Presidential 
annals  in  other  ways.  James  Madison's  vivacious  Quaker 
wife,  DoUy,  was  !mp««^  and  confirmed  an  Episcopalian  in 
this  diurch.  Presidents  William  Henry  Harrison  and  Tftylor 
were  buried  from  it.  Pew  54  is  now  being  used  by  Mrs.  Wll- 
Uam  Howard  Tatt  and  Mrs.  Woodrow  ^T^^lson. 

«SW  TOUC  AVKNTTB  PBUISlimilAJr  CHT7BCH 

On  a  small  triangular  plot  of  ground  formed  by  the  Inter- 
aectlan  of  Mew  York  Avenue  and  H  Street  is  the  historic 
New  York  Avenue  Preslqrtertan  Churdi.  lUs  is  another 
efanrdi  of  the  Presidents-4ts  history  so  Interwoven  with 
that  of  the  city  and  the  Nation,  that  as  a  matter  of  tradi- 
tion successive  Presidents  have  worshiped  there  and  have 
eontrfbuted  to  its  support.  In  the  social  growth  of  the 
tyapltttT  thte  diur^  has  always  taken  an  impcntant  part. 
The  graceful  lincoln  Memorial  Tower  of  the  church  thrusts 
Jts  lofty  steeple  above  tbe  man  of  business  structures  that 
sarraund  it,  making  the  edifice  one  of  the  outstanding  land- 
Bsarks  of  downtown  Washington. 

John  Quincy  Adams  was  a  member  of  this  church,  and 
fktan  its  pu4?it  delivered  the  memorable  Farewell  to  La- 
fayette Just  before  that  Revolutionary  hero  returned  to 
France  in  1825.  Andrew  Jackson  was  another  Presidential 
eommunicant.  Preddent  William  Henry  Harrison  frequently 
attended  services  here.  President  Pierce  was  a  devout  com- 
municant, attending  services  twice  on  Sundays,  and  once 
made  his  Sunday-achocri  dass  his  guests  at  the  White  House. 
awifttiy  other  wonhipers  from  the  White  House  were  Presi- 
dents w^rtwttimti  Johnson,  FUlmare.  Cleveland,  and  Ttieodore 
Roosevelt. 

It  is  as  the  'Xlncoln  Church",  however,  that  the  New  Yoiic 
Avenue  Church  has  its  p*<pnt^«»nt  idaoe  in  American  history. 
Uncotai'S  pew  In  the  main  body  of  the  church  is  left  as  he 
last  attoided  tt,  and  is  visited  by  thwisands  annually.  He 
iMd  a  cwtom  of  stttlnc  alone  in  a  sills  room  duilBg  prayer 


meetings.    This  has  been  converted  into  a  small  reception. 
room  and  a  chapel  used  for  weddings  and  christenings. 

WnXDtOa  QUAKES  CHTJBCH 

The  meeting  house  of  the  Friends,  where  President  Hoover 
attended,  is  one  of  the  more  pleasing  minor  works  of  archi- 
tecture of  the  dty. 

Enclosed  by  a  low  stone  wan  and  wrought-iron  fence  on 
the  upper  level  of  a  steeply  sloping  lot,  the  building  com- 
mands a  wide  view  of  the  avenue  which  it  faces.  The 
broad,  opeot  terraces  along  the  main  east  front  are  ap- 
proached at  either  side  by  a  flagstone  walk  and  rustic  steps. 
Iron  gates  at  the  two  side  streets  afford  access  to  these 
walks.  On  the  upper  terrace,  framed  by  a  delicate  fringe 
of  boxwood,  magnolias,  and  creeping  myrtle,  the  visitor  may 
pause  at  a  qiiaint  sundial  which  bears  the  mscription.  "X 
mind  the  light;  dost  thou?" 

The  building  is  of  rough  quarrystone  with  a  slate  roof. 
Hie  stone  wall  around  it,  the  broad  terrace,  flagstone  walk, 
and  rustic  steps  contribute  as  much  to  its  charm  as  do  th»- 
carefully  designed  details  of  the  building  Itself. 

THE  NATIONAI.  CTTT   CHBISTIAN   CHURCH 

President  Garfield  was  a  Christian  minister,  and  that  de- 
nomination has  a  flne  new  church  building  in  Washington. 
The  National  City  Christian  Church,  on  Thomas  Circle, 
R)urteenth  Street  and  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  designed 
by  John  Russell  Pope,  architect  of  the  Scottish  Rite  Temple, 
the  Pharmaceutical  Building,  and  the  Archives  Building, 
exhibits  the  same  broad  and  distinguished  treatment  of 
classic  forms  which  characterizes  these  buildings.  It  was 
erected  In  1930,  at  a  cost  of  $1,200,000,  with  donations  con- 
tributed by  the  membership  at  large  of  the  Church  of  the 
Disciples  of  Christ.  In  design  the  building  recalls  the  work 
cf  Inigo  Jones,  combined  with  rich  simplicity  characteristie 
of  many  of  our  early  churches. 

The  most  impressive  feature  of  the  exterior  is  the  well- 
proportioned  tower.  Rising  above  the  gabled  pediment  of 
the  portico,  it  culminates  In  a  beautiful  lanterned  cupola 
surmounted  by  a  gilded  weather  vane.  The  lower  portion 
cf  the  tower,  in  the  form  of  a  belfry,  is  adorned  with  Ionic 
columns,  entablature,  and  finely  molded  classic  urns.  A 
long  flight  of  steps  accents  the  imposing  effect  of  tbe 
portico. 

The  chiurh  is  the  main  unit  of  a  proposed  building  group 
which  will  include  a  parish  house,  facilities  for  religious  edu- 
cation, administrative  offices,  social  rooms,  and  a  small 

chapeL  

BAPTiar  cHmcHcs 

The  modem,  white  limestone  edifice  of  the  Tmmanual 
Baptist  Church  at  Sixteenth  Street  and  Columbia  Road  NW. 
was  constructed  as  a  national  memorial  church.  One  of  the 
triad  of  churches  at  this  intersection,  its  distinctive  archi- 
tectural feature  is  a  massive,  round-corner  tower,  whose 
classic  silhouette  is  derivative  of  late  seventeenth  century 
English  examples. 

The  interior  of  the  tower  forms  a  circular  chancel  in  one 
side  of  the  hexagonal  auditorium,  while  the  remaining  por- 
tUm  of  the  structure  contains  the  usual  offices  of  the  church. 
The  main  entrance  is  set  in  the  lateral  facade  fronting  Six- 
teenth Street,  and  is  crowned  by  a  classic  bcUustrade,  behind 
which  the  low  dome  of  the  auditorium  is  visible. 

Although  the  congregation  was  organized  in  1906,  the 
church  grew  to  have  a  national  aspect  when  the  northern 
and  southern  Baptist  conventions  decided  to  unite  in  the 
building  of  a  national  memorial  to  religious  liberty,  to  be 
occupied  by  Immanuel's  congregation.  The  membership  of 
the  church  is  about  1,000. 

Another  church  of  this  denomination  is  the  Calvary  Bap- 
tist, which  President  Harding  attended.  When  in  the  city,  I 
attend  the  Metropolitan  Baptist.  Dr.  John  Compton  Ball 
has  been  its  pastor  for  over  35  years,  and  it  has  the  largest 
men's  Bible  class  in  the  city  of  Washington. 


BODBrr   HEADQCTABTEHS    AMD   MOtTNT    VERNON    PLACE   CHTTBCH 

■nie  Methodists  maintain  their  national  headquarters  In 
WasUngton  in  what  is  known  as  the  Methodist  Building.  In 
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the  shadow  of  the  Capitol.  The  late  Senator  Joe  Robinson 
was  a  member  of  that  church  and  died  in  the  Methodist 
Building. 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  sunong  the  many  Methodist 
churches  in  Washington  Is  the  national  church  of  southern 
Methodism,  at  the  junction  of  Massachusetts,  K,  and  Ninth 
Streets,  the  Mount  Vernon  Place  Church.  It  was  built  In 
1917,  replacing  a  previous  building  erected  by  the  church 
during  the  War  between  the  States. 

The  present  building,  a  little  crowded  in  Its  triangular  site, 
is  built  of  white  marble  in  the  neoclassic  style.  The  struc- 
tiure  cost  $500,000,  most  of  which  was  raised  by  southern 
Methodists  throughout  the  communion,  llie  principal  fea- 
ture of  the  church  is  the  hexastyle  Roman  doric  portico  of 
the  nudn  entrance,  high  above  Ninth  Street,  reached  by  a 
long  filght  of  stairs,  at  the  base  of  which  is  an  attractive 
terrace.  An  alternate  entrance  faces  Massachusetts  Avenue 
and  Is  in  the  same  style. 

Hie  congregation  developed  in  1869  out  of  a  small  group 
of  churches  and  missions  on  various  sites  established  in  the 
period  from  1851  to  1863  to  promulgate  the  doctrines  of  the 
southern  branch  of  the  church  following  the  schism  arising 
from  the  slavery  question.  Prom  the  Civil  War  period  to 
the  present  the  Mount  Vernon  Place  Church  has  continued 
£us  the  mother  church  of  southern  Methodism  in  Washington, 
establishing  missions  which  in  time  become  self-supporting 
churches.  Today  the  church  has  the  largest  membership 
of  any  Methodist  Church  In  the  city,  and  the  choir  is  one 
of  the  best-known  musical  organizations  In  Washington. 

While  I  am  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  and  my 
father  Is  a  country  Baptist  preacher,  I  am  also  particularly 
interested  in  the  Methodist  Church,  because  Peter  Cart- 
wright,  a  great-great  uncle  of  mine,  was  a  plcmeer  Methodist 
preacher  and  an  early  political  rival  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

There  are  many  other  churches  within  the  city  which  are 
worthy  of  notice  since  almost  every  denomination  has  estab- 
lished a  memorial  church  in  Washington,  but  time  does  not 
permit  a  description  of  each  edifice. 

OLO  CHRIST  CHURCH   IN  ALEXANDRIA 

Across  the  Potomac  from  Washington^  in  the  city  of  Alex- 
andria. Va..  stands  the  old  Christ  Church.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  vestry  of  Fairfax  Parish,  held  on  January  1,  1767,  it  was 
decided  to  build  a  new  church  In  Alexandria.  Plans  for  a  new 
building  were  submitted  by  James  Wren,  reputed  to  be  a 
descendant  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  architect  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  London.  This  building  was  to  be  of  brick  and 
roofed  with  shingles  of  juniper,  since  replaced  by  slate. 

Soon  after  the  completion  of  Christ  Church  the  vestry 
ordered  a  number  of  the  pews  to  be  sold.  Of  the  first  10  p3ws 
sold,  George  Washington  bought  pew  no.  5,  now  no.  59,  for 
the  simi  of  £36  10s.,  the  highest  price  paid  for  any  of  the  10 
sold. 

On  April  25.  1785,  George  Washington  and  other  prominent 
lasrmen  of  Fairfax  Parish  met  in  Alexandria  and  signed  a  con- 
tract binding  themselves,  their  heirs,  executors,  and  admin- 
istrators, and  assigns  to  pay  annually  to  the  minister  and 
vestry  the  sum  of  £5  for  each  pew  assigned  to  them.  George 
Washington's  well-known  signature  is  appended  to  this  origi- 
nal contract,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  old  minute  book 
of  the  parish  vestry. 

On  April  12, 1804.  George  Washington  Parke  Custis,  adopted 
son  of  George  Washington,  presented  to  Christ  Church  the 
family  Bible  of  General  Washington  used  at  Mount  Vernon. 
This  Bible  is  still  in  possession  of  Christ  Church  and  is  one  of 
its  treasured  relics. 

Within  the  church  on  the  east  wall  are  placed  two  memorial 
tablets  to  George  Washington  and  Robert  E.  Lee.  It  is  but  a 
step  farther  to  the  pews  once  occupied  by  these  two  great  men, 
whose  lives  were  so  closely  connected  with  the  old  church 
where  Washington  in  his  manhood  worshiped  and  where  Lee 
from  boyhood  attended  and  was  confirmed. 

A  visit  to  the  many  churches  in  and  about  Washington  is 
inspiring,  because  their  historical  backgrounds  bring  forcibly 
to  one's  attention  the  great  force  which  their  religious  in- 
fiuence  had  upon  the  leaders  of  our  country  and,  conse- 
quently, upon  our  national  development. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  16,  1937 

,  Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  second  time  during 
this  session  of  Congress  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  condition  prevailing  in  North  Dakota  and 
throughout  the  Midwest,  a  condition  which  challenges  the 
ingenuity  of  man  if  we  are  to  prevent  the  coming^>f  a  desert 
in  an  area  which  has  in  the  past  produced  some  of  our  most 
prolific  crops.  Many  farmers'  in  my  State  have  already  left 
their  farms  and  homes  in  despair,  seeking  to  carve  out  an 
existence  in  our  now  over-crowded  cities  or  other  farming 
sections  of  our  Nation. 

At  this  time,  when  the  Nation  is  aroused,  when  it  has  be- 
come thoroughly  water-conscious  and  is  contemplating  the 
appalling  human  and  property  losses  occasioned  by  last 
year's  fiood.  I  wish  to  again  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
House  bill  4269,  a  bill  that  I  have  introduced  in  this  session 
of  Congress  to  take  the  place  of  a  similar  bill  which  I  had 
introduced  in  the  last  session.  This  bill  provides  for  a  prac- 
tical solution  of  our  ever-occurring  fiood  problems.  It  at 
the  same  time  conserves  and  makes  use  of  the  unappropri- 
ated waters  for  tht  people  of  this  Nation — these  waters 
that  are  now  wasted  and  permitted  to  nm  to  the  ocean, 
leaving  destruction  and  misery  in  their  wake. 

This  bill  has  for  its  object  and  purpose  not  only  the  in-e- 
vention  of  the  destruction  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
property,  together  with  human  lives,  by  uncontrolled  waters, 
but  also  the  prevention  of  drought  and  the  restoration  of 
water  levels  in  the  "dust  bowL"  Few  Members  of  Congress 
perhaps  realize  that  our  loss  in  crops,  livestock,  and  other 
property  caused  by  drought  is  many  times  greater  than 
that  occasioned  by  recent  fioods.  For  every  million  dollars' 
worth  of  property  lost  by  fioods  at  least  fifty  million  has 
been  lost  in  recent^  years  by  drought. 

This  bill  provides^ 

That  for  the  piirpose  of  Impounding,  storing,  conserving,  and 
making  use  of  the  unappropriated  waters  falling  or  emanating 
within  the  United  States,  and  to  provide  for  navigability  of  streams 
within  the  United  States,  constructing  canals  for  transportation 
purposes,  preventing  floods,  restoring  ground  water  and  water 
levels,  lessening^  soil  erosion,  aiding  in  forestation  of  cut-over  and 
other  uncultivable  lands,  water  for  irrigation,  creating  opportuni- 
ties for  home  building  and  industrial  development,  developing 
electricity  for  light  said  power,  and  furnishing  employment  to  the 
unemployed,  there  is  hereby  created  a  Commission  to  be  known 
as  the  Water  Conservation  and  Flood  Control  Commission,  here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  Commission,  which  Commission  shall  bo 
deemed  legaUy  organized  and  created  on  the  date  that  this  act 
goes  into  effect. 

Tills  Commission  is  not  composed  of  new  members,  does 
not,  in  fact,  create  a  new  bureau  for  political  favorites,  but 
makes  use'Of  the  heads  of  existing  departments  of  Govern- 
ment who  have  been  and  are  already,  in  one  way  or  another, 
connected  with  water  conservation  or  fiood  controL 

Tbe  bill  provides  that — 

The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  the  Chairman  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  the  President  of  the  Electric  Home  and  Farm  Authority, 
the  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be  chairman,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  secretary  of  the  Commission.  The  members  of  the  Com- 
mission as  such  shaU  receive  no  additional  salaries.  They  shall, 
however,  be  reimbursed  for  actual  expenses  Incurred  by  them  in 
the  performance  of  the  duties  vested  In  the  Commission  by  this 
act.  The  Commission  shall  direct  the  exercise  of  all  the  powers 
of  the  Commission,  and  a  majority  shaU  constitute  a  quorum. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  this  bill  provides  for  the  im- 
poimding  near  their  source  of  the  unused  and  uncontrolled 
floodwaters  coming  from  the  mountain  slopes  and  emanating 
in  the  interior  of  the  United  States  in  such  a  way  as  to 
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prevent  drought  by  sapplying  humidity  to  the  atmosphere 
and  causing  rains  in  the  "dust  bowl",  and  at  the  same  time 
providing  water  storage  and  preventing  disastrous  floods  in 
the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  and  in  other  valleys.  This  at  a 
low  cost  and  on  a  permanent  basis.  While  furnishing  flood 
protection,  so  necessary  during  the  occasions  of  unusually 
high  waters,  the  project  outlined  in  this  bill  is  one  which 
will  make  use  of  these  waters  and  serve  many  other  im- 
portant porpoees  and  pay  rich  dividends  365  days  in  the 
year. 

Only  those  who  live  in  the  central  part  of  the  United 
States  know  that  the  great  American  desert  is  on  its  way, 
^jwiPiMi  some  action  is  taken  to  remedy  the  condition  there, 
f^w  pecH;>le  know  to  what  extent  ground  waters  and  water 
supplies  have  disappeared  between  the  Continental  Divide 
and  the  lOaslaBlppi  River.    Do  you  know  that  In  the  last 

5  years  about  one-fourth  of  the  Uvestodc  in  these  regions 
was  ^ther  sold  or  died  of  thhrst  and  starvation  because 
of  a  lack  of  wator  and  moisture?  Dp  you  know  that  in 
some  instances  farmers  hauled  water  10.  20,  and  30  miles 
for  household  use  and  for  livestock?  Do  you  know  that 
thousands  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  died  because  they 
ate  the  dust-covered  grass;  that  human  beings  not  wily 
choked  in  dust  storms,  but  died  because  they  inhaled  dust? 

In  every  State  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  east  of  the 
Continental  Divide  ground  waters  and  water  levels  have 
fallen  from  10  to  48  feet  since  1878.  At  that  time  Devils 
Lake,  located  in  my  State,  was  35  feet  deep  and  covered 
over  135  square  miles.  It  was  60  miles  long,  with  a  steam- 
boat nmning  from  Devfls  Lake  to  Mlnnewaukan.  two 
county-seat  towns  many  miles  apart.    Today  it  is  less  than 

6  feet  deep  and  covers  less  than  6  square  miles. 

The  people  and  the  State  of  North  Dakota  have  for  years 
asked  the  Federal  Government  to  construct  a  dam  at  Big 
Bend  in  the  Missouri  River  near  Garrison.  N.  Dak.,  and 
divert  mto  ttevils  Lake  the  floodwaters  which  now  find 
thefa*  way  Into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  devastating  de- 
struction at  times  along  the  lower  IfississtpiA  Valley. 

Just  why  projects  of  less  value  and  less  importance 
should  always  receive  i»ef erence  over  the  more  worthy  ones 
la,  of  course,  a  question  that  we  may  attribute  to  human 
8hOTtc<»nlngs  and  understandings.  It  is  perhaps  because 
projects  that  require  Federal  aid  generally  also  require  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  and  it  seems  that  Government 
oOkdals  always  have  shied  and  alwasrs  will  shy  at  large 
aoms,  and  that  the  real  meritorious  projects  are  generally 
overlooked  and  minions  of  dollars  spent  on  so-called  lesser 
projects— or  sbtiuld  we  say  '1;ioric  barrel'*  projects? 

Early  records  and  reports  of  ItwiianB,  trappers,  and  settlers 
show  there  was  an  abundance  of  water  supply,  with  many 
lakes  of  fresh  wattf .  flowing  springs  and  streams,  and  an 
abundance  of  game,  fish,  and  wildlife.  During  the  past  two 
or  more  decades  the  drying  up  of  lakes,  the  disaiqpearance 
of  vdngs.  and  <l»inini«htng  flow  and  run-off  of  rivers,  and 
the  lowering  of  ground-water  levels  have  caused  an  increas- 
ingly alarming  situation,  with  many  cities  facing  the  prob- 
lem of  obtaining  an  adequate  water  supply. 

What  I  said  about  the  lakes,  sloughs,  ponds,  and  wattf 
holes  is  equally  true  of  the  small  streams.  Nearly  all  of  these 
have  either  gone  oKnpletely  dry  or  flow  only  for  a  few  weeks 
in  the  springtime.  Even  the  larger  streams,  such  as  the 
Yellowstone,  the  BCissourl,  the  Red.  and  the  James  Rivers, 
have  decreased  in  volume.  These  streams  used  to  flow  the 
Oitire  year,  but  now  they  are  filled  for  only  a  short  period 
during  the  si»1ng  when  the  snow  melts,  and  after  that  either 
become  dry  or  so  low  that  a  person  can  wade  across  them  at 
almost  any  point.  In  the  last  few  years  I  have  seen  farmers 
attempt  to  raise  vegetables  in  the  bed  of  the  James  River; 
the  attempt  was  unsuccessful  because  there  was  not  enough 
moisture  in  the  river  bed. 

What  I  have  said  about  ground  waters  and  water  supply 
between  the  Rocky  MountcOns  and  the  Mississippi  River  is 
equally  true  between  the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  Padflc  Ocean.  Here.  too.  ground  waters  and 
wakor  levels  have  fallen  some  18  feet  or  more  within  recent 
years.    The  same  condition  eztsts  in  many  States  east  of 


the  Mississippi  River.  In  fact,  thousands  of  lakes,  streams, 
sloughs,  ponds,  swamps,  and  water  holes  in  the  interior  of 
the  United  States  liave  disappeared  within  the  last  75  years. 
The  Nation  is  actually  going  dry  in  spite  of  our  spring  floods. 
I  have  presented  these  facts  to  show  you  that  ibis  is  a  na^ 
tional,  not  a  local  issue.  It  is  a  serious  and  an  alarming 
situation.  It  concerns  every  State  and  the  very  Ufe  and 
welfare  of  this  Nation.  The  floods  and  the  drought  have 
become  a  national  catastrophe.  Tnie  regret  is  that  we  should 
permit  the  water  that  during  the  summer  months  is  so  badly 
needed  to  go  not  only  to  wsiste,  but  to  allow  it  to  destroy 
millicms  upon  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  propCTty,  and  in 
addition,  human  life.  We  should  have  long  ago  harnessed 
this  water  for  human  use  at  its  source  where  it  is  needed  in 
place  of  letting  it  go  on  a  rampage  year  after  year. 

Tlie  reason  for  the  recent  floods  is  that  by  cultivation 
and  drainage  we  have  destroyed  the  natural  reservoirs  and 
water  basins,  as  well  as  the  grass  and  timber  that  held  its 
mad  rush  to  the  ocean  in  check.  In  other  words,  the  water 
caused  by  recent  rains  and  melting  snow  rushed  unchecked 
over  the  frosen  groimd  into  the  smaller  streams  and  then 
discharged  into  the  main  streams.  If  there  had  been  thou- 
sands of  dams,  reservoirs,  and  catch  basins  distributed  in 
the  flood  regions,  the  surplus  waters  would  then  have  been 
caught  and  stored  for  use  and  the  floods  prevented. 

So.  also,  the  reason  for  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  water 
suiq)ly  and  droughts  in  the  larger  part  of  the  interior  of  this 
Nati(xi  is  due  to  the  destruction,  by  cultivation  and  by  the 
cutting  of  timber,  of  the  natural  water  basins  and  reser- 
voirs and  by  draining  the  small  lakes,  sloughs,  ponds,  and 
swamps  so  as  to  increase  the  niunber  of  acres  in  cultivation 
and  thus  removing  the  grass  and  other  vegetation  that  re- 
tains the  moisture  caused  by  summer  rains  and  winter 
snows.  In  addition  to  this,  our  road  construction  in  the 
level  Prairie  States,  with  a  large  ditch  on  each  side,  and 
paralleling  one  another  a  mile  apart  and  nmning  east  and 
west,  north  and  south,  drained  all  the  surrounding  lands 
into  the  nearby  rivers  and  streams,  that  carried  it  finally 
into  the  larger  rivers,  and  which  in  turn  ultimately  carried 
it  into  the  ocean. 

We  drakied  the  lakes  to  get  more  land  under  cultivation, 
and  now.  because  of  drought  and  lack  of  moisture,  crops 
refuse  to  grow  even  in  the  lake  bottoms.  This  was  short- 
sightedness, but  the  human  race  is  generaly  short-sighted. 
The  tragedy  of  all  this  is  fully  realized  when  we  learn  that 
in  oaany  cases  the  farmers  are  still  paying  special  assess- 
ments for  the  drainage  ditches  that  are  now  being  dammed 
in  order  to  conserve  the  water  by  creating  artificial  lakes 
and  water  basins. 

Over  half  of  our  States  have  been  listed  as  being  in  the 
drought  area.  It  is  high  time  for  us  to  awaken.  The  cause 
of  this  drought,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  due  largely  to 
overcultivaticHi,  overgrazing,  and  the  drainage  of  lakes  and 
water  basins,  and  road  construction  in  the  Great  Plains 
States.  Those  of  us  who  grew  up  in  these  States  know  that 
some  50  years  ago  there  were  hundreds  of  lakes,  rivers,  creeks, 
and  coulees,  with  an  abundance  of  water  everywhere  the  year 
round,  while  today  most  of  these  sources  of  water  for  stock 
and  subsoil  moisture  have  gone  dry  and  are  being  farmed 
and  cultivated.  Many  of  these  lakes  and  water  basins  were 
drained  by  State  and  county  governments  in  order  to  increase 
the  cultivable  land. 

This  damage  was  done  not  deliberately  but  because  of 
ignorance  of  the  final  result,  of  the  final  accounting,  so  that 
today  water  conservation  is  one  of  the  most  important  prob- 
lems confronting  this  Nation,  ranking  in  importance  over 
reforestation  or  forestation.  because  without  water  there  can 
be  no  forest  or  v^etable  life  and.  in  the  long  run.  no  animal 
life. 

Billions  of  tons  of  the  soil  and  fertility  of  these  drought- 
stricken  States  have  been  picked  up  by  the  winds  and  carried 
across  the  continent.  This  because  there  was  no  humidity, 
no  moisture,  either  in  the  air  m:  in  the  particles  of  soil. 
Ttuly  a  calamity  has  befallen  these  States  and  this  Nation 
that  we  cannot  as  yet  fully  comprehend — a  condition  that 
will  not  only  becQme  permanent,  but  worse,  unless  the  water 
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tables  are  restored.  Surely  a  disaster  of  this  magnitude 
challenges  the  ingenuity  and  patriotism  of  our  people.  Tliere 
is  no  question  but  that  when  once  we  realize  the  cause  of 
this  catastrophe  we  will  and  can  fully  meet  it.  The  American 
spirit  of  determination  and  progress  will  be  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion. The  deserts  will  grow  smaller  and  not  larger.  We  will 
face  the  issue  and  not  run  away  from  it. 

In  all  of  these  Plains  States,  and,  in  fact,  in  every  State  in 
the  Union.  Naturehas  provided  us  with  thousands  of  water- 
sheds and  storage  basins,  which  at  a  very  small  expense  could 
be  turned  Into  thousands  of  lakes,  ponds,  and  reservoirs  by 
building  earthen  dams  at  the  proper  places  so  as  to  catch 
the  water  during  rains  and  melting  snows.  This  water,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  is  now  permitted  to  wander  away  to 
the  ocean,' where  it  serves  no  useful  purpose.  More  than 
that,  in  its  mad  rush  to  the  ocean  it  occasions  at  times  great 
property  losses  through  floods,  thus  not  only  leaving  the 
interior  where  it  is  needed  by  plant  and  animal  life  but  de- 
stroying millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property  and  human 
life  In  the  great  river  valleys  where  it  is  not  needed  or  wanted. 

This  Is  both  a  national  and  a  State  problem.  The  future 
welfare  of  both  depends  upon  a  proper  solution.  The  Federal 
and  State  Governments  must  cooperate.  They  must  both 
become  water-minded.  The  larger  projects,  on  the  large, 
principal  rivers,  must  be  financed  and  carried  on  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  Federal  Government  must  dam 
these  rivers  and  must  divert  some  of  these  waters  into  the 
fast-disappearing  lakes.  The  smaller  projects,  such  as  put- 
ting in  small  dams  to  impound  the  waters  in  natural  water- 
sheds and  basins  and  distributing  the  water  from  the  large 
rivers  to  the  smaller  streams,  creeks,  and  coulees,  must  be, 
and  can  be,  successfully  performed  by  the  States  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Federal  Government. 

Section  20  of  the  bill  reads  as  follows: 

The  Ck^mmisslon  Is  further  directed,  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  to  cooperate  with  States,  counties,  mxinlclpall- 
tles,  farmers,  farm  organizations,  and  landowners  In  the  construc- 
tion of  dams,  ditches,  canals,  lakes,  ponds,  water  holes,  reservoirs, 
runways,  spillways,  docks,  and  locks,  and  to  do  all  things  reasonably 
necessary  and  convenient  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  It  shall  cooperate  and  coordinate  its  work  with  all  other 
agencies  of  Government  engaged  in  similar  work,  and  especially 
with  all  other  agencies  or  provisions  of  law  enacted  for  the  pvir- 
poses  of  controlling  and  preventing  floods  and  soil  erosion. 

When  this  bill  becomes  a  law  the  youth  of  this  Nation  will 
be  given  an  opportunity.  They  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
build  homes  and  pursue  agriculture  on  Irrigated  lands  as 
well  as  to  enter  into  industrial  fields.  Millions  will  be  taken 
f rqm  the  dole  system.  It  will  give  a  new  frontier  to  our  na- 
tl^al  alms.  It  will  utilize  and  save  the  waters  of  the  Nation 
wnere  they  are  needed  for  irrigation,  navigation,  and  other 
purposes  and  add  millions  and  billions  to  our  national  wealth. 
It  will  harness  the  rivers  and  streams  at  their  sources  and 
use  them  for  the  good  of  himianity,  rather  than  to  allow 
them  to  destroy  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property  and 
many  lives  each  year. 

Section  14  of  the  bill  provides: 

The  Commission  may  also  establish  homesteads  by  erecting 
houses  and  other  necessary  buildings  on  lands  belonging  to  the 
Government  and  to  be  irrigated,  such  homesteads  to  be  used  ex- 
clusively for  agricultural  purposes  and  not  to  exceed  80  acres  each. 
Such  homesteads  shall  be  sold  on  long  terms  and  at  a  low  rate  of 
Interest  to  heads  of  families  who  have  lost  their  farms  through 
drought,  mortgage  foreclosure,  or  indebtedness,  or  to  tenants  ot 
to  heads  of  families  who  are  out  of  employment  and  desire  to 
engage  in  agricult\ire  and  furnish  the  Commission  with  reasonable 
evidence  of  their  ability  to  make  good  and  who  have  no  other 
means  of  providing  a  home  or  livelihood  for  their  families. 

In  conclusion  may  I  state  that  this  bill  provides  fior  a 
standing  appropriation  of  $500,000,000  each  year.  We  now 
appropriate  a  billion  dollars  for  the  Army  and  Navy  for  na- 
tional defense.  Tet  the  greatest  defense  to  this  Nation  will 
be  the  conservation  and  the  proper  use  of  the  waters  that 
fall  within  the  interior.  Our  most  valuable  natural  posses- 
sion is  water,  because  of  the  lack  of  water,  of  humidity,  and 
moisture  the  great  American  desert  is  on  its  way.  Prompt 
action  is  necessary.  Water  conservation  and  fiood  control 
must  be  carried  on  on  a  national  scope.    We  must  put  in 


500,000  lakes,  reservoirs,  and  water  basins  In  the  Interior  of 
the  United  States. 

By  putting  in  these  lakes,  water  basins,  and  reservoirs  we 
will  restore  the  ground  waters.  Ti;ees  and  vegetation  will 
again  become  abundant.  These  in  turn  will  take  the  ground 
waters  and  transmit  them  in  the  form  of  vapor  into  the  air, 
causing  humidity.  The  humidity  will  finally  get  together  in 
the  form  of  raindrops  and  return  to  the  earth,  but  to  go  up 
again  through  vapor  and  again  and  again  to  be  returned  to 
the  earth  to  further  stimulate  vegetation  growth.  The  Dust 
Bowl  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  man  will  have  restored 
to  Nature  that  which  he  unwittingly  took  away.  Congress 
must  act  without  delay  in  order  to  save  this  great  food- 
producing  region  with  its  thousands  of  farm  homes. 


Department  of  State  Under  Secretary  Cordell  Hull 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  BURRWOOD  DALY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  21  (leffislatiije  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20),  1937 

Mr.  DALY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  advent  of  the  present 
administration  much  criticism  has  been  made  of  the  execu- 
tive departments  of  the  Government.  It  was  frequently 
acrimonious;  a  great  deal  of  it  was  inspired  by  partisanship; 
but  little  or  none  of  it  had  any  foundation  in  fact. 

There  is  one  department,  however,  against  which  not  one 
word  of  hostile  criticism  has  been  uttered,  and  I  think  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  none  could  be  made  about  it  or 
its  work,  and  that  is  the  Department  of  State.  I  am  con- 
fident that  if  the  magnificent  accomplishments  of  this  De- 
partment were  better  known,  this  Chamber  would  ring  with 
encomiums  of  praise.  May  I  refer  briefly  to  but  a  few  of 
them: 

TBEATIES  AND  CONVENTIONS  BETWtXN  Tm!  TTNITED  STATES  AND  OTHXR 
COUNTSnS  NEGOTIATEO,  SIGNED.  BU6MTITED  TO  THE  SENATE.  KATITIED 
OR  PBOCLAUCED  8INCB  MABCH  4,    1933 

(1)  Claims  convention  between  the  United  States  and 
Panama.    Proclaimed  March  30.  1933. 

(2)  Transit  of  alcoholic  liquors  through  the  territory  of 
the  Canal  Zone:  Convention  between  the  United  States  and 
Panama.    Proclaimed  April  7,  1933. 

(3)  Friendship,  commerce,  and  consular  rights:  Treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Poland.  Proclaimed  July 
10.  1933. 

(4)  Narcotic  drugs:  Convention  and  protocol  of  signa- 
tiu*e  between  the  United  States  and  other  powers.  Pro- 
claimed July  10,  1933. 

(5)  Rectification  of  the  Rio  Grande:  Convention  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Proclaimed  November  13. 
1933. 

(6)  Friendship,  commerce,  and  consular  rights:  Declara- 
tion by  which  the  Free  City  of  Danzig  becomes  a  contract- 
ing party  to  the  treaty  of  June  15,  1931,  between  the  United 
States  and  Poland.   Effective  March  24,  1934. 

(7)  Relations:  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba.    Proclaimed  June  9,  1934. 

(8)  Telecommunication:  Convention  between  the  United 
States  and  other  powers.    Proclaimed  June  27,  1934. 

(9)  Friendship,  commerce,  and  consular  rights:  Treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  Finland.  Proclaimed  August 
10,  1934. 

(10)  Load  lines :  Convention  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Dominion  of  Canada.    Proclaimed  August  11,  1934. 

(11)  Extradition:  Supplementary  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Sweden.    Proclaimed  August  11.  1934. 

(12)  Extradition:  Supplementary  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Finland.    Proclaimed  August  13,  1934. 

(13)  Extradition:  Treaty  between  the  United  Stata  and 
Turkey.   Proclaimed  August  18. 1934. 
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(14)  Eztraditioo:  Supplementary  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Austria.    Proclaimed  September  10,  1934. 

(15)  International  Labor  Organization:  Membership  of 
the  XTnited  States  of  America;  proclamation  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  September  10,  1934. 

(16)  Nati(mallty  of  women:  Convention  between  the 
United  States  and  other  American  repuUics.  Proclaimed 
October  11,  1934. 

(17)  International  air  transportation:  Convention  and 
additional  protocol  between  the  United  States  and  other 
powers.    Proclaimed  October  29.  1934. 

(18)  Revislfm  of  the  General  Act  of  Berlin  of  February 
26.  1885.  and  tiie  General  Act  and  Dedaratlon  of  Bnissels 
of  July  2.  1890:  Convention  between  the  United  States  and 
other  powers.    Proclaimed  Novonber  3,  1934. 

(19)  En-bloc  settlement  of  special  claims:  Convemtion  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Proclaimed  December 
22   1934. 

(20)  Extradition:  Supplementary  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Lithuania.    Proclaimed  Jtouary  9.  1935. 

(21)  Regulation  of  whaling:  Convention  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  other  powers.  Proclaimed 
January  16,  1935. 

(22)  Rights  and  duties  of  State:  Convention  between  the 
United  States  and  other  American  Republics.  Proclaimed 
January  18,  1935. 

(23)  Extradition:  Convention  between  the  United  States 
and  other  American  republics.     Proclaimed  January  25, 

1935. 

(24)  Further  extending  the  duratlbn  of  the  General  Claims 
Commission:  Convention  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.     Proclaimed  F^ruary  1,  1935. 

(25)  Extradition:  Supplementary  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Latvia.     Proclaimed  April  10,  1935. 

(26)  Double  taxation:  Convention  and  protocol  between 
the  United  States  and  France.     Proclaimed  April  16.  1935. 

(27)  Inter- American  arbitration:  Treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  other  American  rep\d>lics,  and  protocol 
of  progressive  arbitration.     Proclaimed  April  16,  1935. 

(28)  Inter-American  conciliation:  Additional  protocol  to 
the  Convention  of  January  5,  1929,  between  the  United  States 
and  other  American  republics.    Proclaimed  May  8,  1935. 

(29)  Extradition:  Supplementary  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Estonia.     Proclaimed  May  9.  1935. 

(30)  Extradition:  Supplementary  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Switaserland.     Proclaimed  l^y  17,  1935. 

(31)  Exemption  from  military  service  of  persons  having 
dual  nationality:  c:onventi(m  between  the  United  States  and 
Sweden.     Proclaimed  May  20.  1935. 

(32)  Extradition:  Supplementary  convention  between  the 
United  States  and  San  Marino.     Proclaimed  July  2,  1935. 

(S3)  Naturalization:  Treaty  betwe«i  the  United  States 
and  Albania.    Proclaimed  July  29,  1936. 

(84)  BstaMlahment  of  tribunal  to  decide  questions  of 
Indemnity  and  future  regime,  arising  from  operations  of 
smelter  at  TnU.  British  Cohunbla:  Convention  between  the 
United  8tA(s»  and  Canada.    Proclaimed  August  7,  1935. 

(15)  Sxinidition:  Supplementary  treaty  between  tbe 
Umtcd  tUKs  tnd  Bulgaria.    Froelaimsd  August  19,  1935. 

(M)  BstradlUon:  SupplmientMy  treaty  between  the 
United  flatas  and  OuehoiloralKla.    Froelaimed  August  M, 

15t5. 

(97>  ntnidaioo:  Dselaratton  br  whieb  ths  Tru  City  ot 
Danzff  beeomes  a  eontracUnc  partf  to  the  treaty  of  No- 
fMBbsr  3X  1537,  between  the  United  StaUf  and  Poland, 
BffeeUvs  StpUmber  $,  1535, 

(35)  Terminating  parts  of  article  vn  of  ttie  treaty  of 
friendship,  eommeree,  and  consular  rights  of  December  5, 
1533:  Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Oermany. 
Proclaimed  October  35, 1935. 

(39)  NOnappUcatlon  of  most-favond-nation  clause  in  re- 
spect of  certain  multilateral  economlr  cooyentions:  Agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  other  powers.  Pro- 
claimed October  35.  193ft. 


(40)  Protection  of  artistic  and  scientific  institutions  and 
historic  monuments:  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
the  other  American  republics.    Proclaimed  October  25, 1935. 

(41)  Extradition:  Supplementary  Convention  between  the 
United  States  and  Belgium.     Proclaimed  October  25,  1935. 

(42)  Sanitary  aerial  navigation:  Convention  between  the 
United  States  and  other  powers.     Proclaimed  October  25, 

1935. 

(43)  Extradition:  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Albania.     Proclaimed  November  19.  1935. 

(44)  International  Institute  of  Agriculture:  Protocol  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  other  powers  amending  the 
International  Convention  of  June  7,  1905.  Proclaimed  Jan- 
uary 24.  1936. 

(45)  Extradition:  Supplementary  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Luxemburg.     Proclaimed  March  5,  1936. 

(46)  Assistance  to  and  salvage  of  vessels  in  territorial 
waters:  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Pro- 
claimed March  10,  1936. 

(47)  Antiwar — nonaggression  and  conciliation:  Treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  other  American  republics.  Pro- 
claimed March  11,  1936. 

(48)  Extradition:  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Iraq.    Proclaimed  April  28.  1936. 

(49)  Extradition:  Supplemental  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Poland.    Proclaimed  May  9,  1936. 

(50)  Extradition:  Supplementary  convention  between  the 
United  States  and  France.    Proclaimed  September  11,  1936. 

(51)  Safety  of  life  at  sea:  Convention,  with  regulations, 
between  the  United  States  and  other  powers.  Proclaimed 
September  30,  1936. 

(52)  Extradition:  Supplementary  convention  between  the 
United  States  and  Denmark.    Proclaimed  October  7,  1936. 

(53)  Protection  of  migratory  birds  and  game  mammals: 
Convention  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Pro- 
claimed March  15,  1937. 

(54)  Military  obligations  in  certain  cases  of  double  na- 
tionality: Protocol  between  the  United  States  and  other 
powers,  and  proc6s-verbal  of  deposit  of  ratifications  and  ac- 
cessions.   Proclaimed  April  26,  1937. 

(55)  Recovery  and  return  of  stolen  or  embezzled  motor 
vehicles,  trailers,  airplanes,  or  component  parts  of  any  of 
them:  Convention  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
Proclaimed  June  24,  1937. 

(56)  Extradition:  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Liechtenstein.    Proclaimed  July  8.  1937. 

(57)  Extradition:  Supplementary  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Rumania.    Proclaimed  July  30,  1937. 

(58)  Preservation  of  the  halibut  fishery  of  the  northern 
Pacific  CDcean  and  Bering  Sea:  Convention  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.    Proclaimed  August  4.  1937. 

(59)  Sockeye  salmon  fisheries  in  the  Fraser  River:  Con- 
vention between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Proclaimed 
August  4,  1937. 

(60)  Limitation  of  naval  armament:  Treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  other  powers.    Proclaimed  August  6, 1937. 

(61)  Income  taxation;  Convention  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada.    Proclaimed  August  16, 1937. 

(53)  Bstobllshment:  Treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Greece,  Signed  November  21,  1936;  ratlfled  by  tho 
President  July  23, 1937. 

(53>  Bins  of  lading;  Convention  between  the  United  Statsf' 
and  other  powers,  Ccnchided  August  36,  1924;  sifntd  oa 
behalf  of  the  United  States  June  33,  1925;  ratiflcation  di« 
posited  June  26,  1937,  , 

(54 >  Load  line:  Amendment  of  annex  n  (5)  (a)  of  the  in- 
ternational convention,  signed  July  6, 1930;  proposed  by  the 
British  Government  October  22,  1936;  ratified  by  the  Presi- 
dent June  16, 1937;  ratification  deposited, 

(65)  Safety  of  life  at  sea:  Amendment  to  the  international 
eoavenUon  for  promoting.  Signed  May  31,  1929;  proposed 
by  the  British  Government  December  31,  1930;  ratified  by 
the  President  June  9, 1937;  ratification  deposited. 
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(66)  Boimdary.  terminating  article  vm  of  the  treaty 
(Gadsden  Treaty)  of  December  30, 1853:  Treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  Signed  April  13,  1937;  ratified 
by  the  President  July  15,  1937. 

(67)  Peace,  maintenance,  preservation,  and  reestablish- 
ment  of:  Convention  between  the  United  Stat^  and  other 
American  republics.  Signed  December  23,  1936;  ratified  by 
the  President  July  15,  1937. 

(68)  Nonintervention,  additional  protocol  between  the 
United  States  and  other  American  Republics.  Signed 
December  23,  1936;  ratified  by  the  President  July  15,  1937. 

(69)  Controversies:  Convention  between  the  United 
States  and  other  American  repubhcs.  Signed  December  23, 
1936;  ratification  deposited  July  29,  1937. 

(70)  Good  oflBces  and  mediation:  Treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  other  American  republics.  Signed 
December  23,  1936;  ratification  deposited  July  29,  1937. 

(71)  Treaties:  Convention  to  coordinate,  extend,  and  as- 
sure the  fulfillment  of  existing  convention  between  the 
United  States  and  other  American  republics.  Signed 
December  23,  1936;  ratified  by  the  President  July  15,  1937. 

(72)  Highway,  Pan  American:  Convention  between  the 
United  States  and  other  American  republics.  Signed 
December  23,  1936;  ratification  deposited  Julb'  29,  1937. 

(73)  Cultural  relations:  Convention  between  the  United 
States  and  other  American  republics.  Signed  December  23, 
1936;  ratification  deposited  July  29,  1937. 

(74)  Exhibitions,  artistic:  Convention  between  the  United 
States  and  other  American  republics.  Signed  December  23, 
1936;  ratification  deposited  July  29,  1937. 

(75)  Whaling:  Agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
other  powers.  Signed  June  8,  1937;  ratified  by  the  Presi- 
dent August  13,  1937. 

(76)  Copyright:  Convention  between  the  United  States 
and  other  powers.  Signed  June  2,  1928.  Submitted  to  the 
Senate  February  19,  1934. 

(77)  TraflQc  in  women  of  full  age:  Convention  between 
the  United  States  and  other  powers.  Signed  October  11, 
1933.    Submitted  to  the  Senate  March  18,  1935. 

(78)  Sanitary  convention  between  the  United  States  and 
Argentina.  Signed  May  24,  1935.  Submitted  to  the  Senate 
June  5,  1935. 

(79)  Economic  statistics.  Convention  and  protocol  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  other  powers.  Signed  Decem- 
ber 14,  1928.    Submitted  to  the  Senate  July  3,  1935. 

(80)  General  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Pan- 
ama. Signed  March  2,  1936.  Submitted  to  the  Senate 
March  9,  1936. 

(81)  Radio  communications:  Convention  between  the 
United  States  and  Panama.  Signed  March  2,  1936.  Sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  March  9,  1936. 

(82)  Naval  radio  stations,  transfer  to  Panama:  Conven- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Panama.  Signed  March 
2.  1936.    Submitted  to  the  Senate  March  9.  1936. 

(83)  Trans-Isthmian  highway:  Convention  between  the 
United  States  and  Panama.  Signed  March  2,  1936.  Sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  March  9,  1936. 

(54)  Property— tenure,  and  disposition  of  real  and  per- 
sonal; Convention  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 
Signed  May  27,  1035,  Submitted  to  the  Senate  June  5, 
1935, 

(55)  Collisions,  liability  of  rcsscls;  Convention  between 
the  United  States  and  other  powers.  Signed  September  23, 
1910,    Submitted  to  the  Senate  April  29, 1937. 

(55)  Sugar— production  and  marlceting  of:  Agreonent  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  other  powers.  Signed  Bfay  5, 
1937,    Submitted  to  the  Senate  June  28.  1937. 

(67)  Films  of  an  educational  character:  Convention  for 
facilitating  the  international  circulation  of.  Concluded  at 
<3eneva  October  11,  1933.  Signed  on  behalf  o<  the  United 
States  April  10.  1934. 


(88)  Capitulations  abolition  of.  In  Egypt:  Convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  other  powers.  Signed  at 
Montreux  May  8,  1937. 

KZSCOmni  ACRKKMEWTS  between  the  TTNTFED  STATB  or  ^■»mrr^  AifB 
OTHEB  COUITTBISS   SIGNED  SINCE  MABCH   4,   l»aa 

(1)  Interpretation  of  article  7  of  the  consular  convention 
concluded  February  23.  1853:  Agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Prance.    Signed  February  23  and  March  4,  1933. 

(2)  Haltianlzation  of  the  C3kirde,  withdrawal  of  military 
forces  from  Haiti,  and  financial  arrangement:  Between  the 
United  States  and  Haiti.    Signed  August  7,  1933. 

(3)  Air  navigation:  Arrangement  between  the  United 
States  and  Sweden.    Signed  September  8  and  9,  1933. 

(4)  Pilot  hcenses  to  operate  civil  aircraft:  Arrangement 
between  the  United  States  and  Sweden.  Signed  September 
8  and  9.  1933. 

(5)  Reciprocal  recognition  of  certificates  of  airworthiness 
for  imported  aircraft:  Arrangement  between  the  United 
States  and  Sweden.    Signed  September  8  and  9.  1933. 

(6)  Air  navigation:  Arrangement  between  the  United 
States  and  Norway.    Signed  October  16,  1933. 

(7)  Pilot  licenses  to  operate  civil  aircraft:  Arrangement 
between  the  United  States  and  Norway.  Signed  October  16, 
1933. 

(8)  Reciprocal  recognition  of  certificates  of  airworthiness 
for  imported  aircraft:  Arrangement  between  the  United 
States  and  Norway.    Signed  October  16,  1933. 

(9)  Diplomatic  and  consular  representation,  juridical 
protection,  commerce  and  navigation:  Provisional  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi 
Arabia.    Signed  November  7,  1933. 

(10)  Air  navigation:  Arrangement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  Signed  March  17 
and  September  20,  1933. 

(11)  Pilot  licenses  to  operate  civil  aircraft:  Arrangement 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
Signed  March  17  and  September  20,  1933. 

(12)  Relief  from  double  Income  tax  on  shipping  profits: 
Arrangement  between  the  United  States  and  the  Irish  Free 
State.    Signed  August  24,  1933,  and  January  9,  1934. 

(13)  General  claims:  Protocol  betwe^m  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  and  exchange  of  notes.  Protocol  signed  at 
Mexico  City,  April  24,  1934;  notes  signed  at  Washington, 
February  1,  1935. 

(14)  Air  navigation:  Arrangement  between  the  United 
States  and  Denmark.    Signed  March  12  and  24.  1934. 

(15)  Pilot  licenses  to  operate  civil  aircraft:  Arrangement 
between  the  United  States  and  Denmark.  Signed  March 
14  and  24,  1934. 

(16)  Reciprocal  recognition  of  certificates  of  airworthiness 
for  Imported  aircraft:  Arrangement  between  the  United 
States  and  Denmark.    Signed  March  12  and  24,  1934. 

(17)  Radio  communications  between  private  experimen- 
tal stations  and  between  amateur  stations:  Arrangement 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
continuing  the  arrangement  effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
signed  October  2,  1928,  December  39, 1935,  and  January  1% 
1929,   Signed  Aprtl  33  and  May  3  and  4,  1934. 

(15)  Silver:  Memorandum  of  agreement  betwetn  the 
United  States  of  America,  Australia,  Canada,  China,  India, 
Mexico,  Peru,  and  Spain,  with  supplementary  trndcrtakiogs. 
Signed  July  33,  34,  and  35,  1933, 

(19)  Military  mission:  Acreement  between  tho  United 
States  and  Brazil,  and  supplementary  afroement.  Afreo- 
ment  signed  May  10, 1534;  supplementary  agreement  signed 
July  21  and  23,  1934. 

(20)  Radio  communications  between  amateor  stations  on 
behalf  of  third  parties:  Arrangement  between  the  United 
States  and  Peru,   Signed  February  15  and  May  33. 1534. 

(21)  Reciprocal  trade:  Agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Cuba,  and  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  August 
24,  1934. 
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<22)  Withdrawal  <rf  military  forces  firom  Haiti:  Agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  Haiti  modifying  the 
agreement  of  August  7,  1933.    Signed  July  24,  1934. 

(23)  Recipro(»l  recognition  of  certiflcates  of  airwOTthl- 
ness  for  Imported  aircraft:  Arrangement  between  the  Uhited 
States  and  Great  Britain.    Signed  September  11  and  17, 

1934 

(24)  Registration  of  treaties  and  other  international 
agreements  of  the  United  States  with  the  secretariat  of  the 
League  of  Nations:  Arrangement  effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  between  the  acting  legal  adviser  of  the  secretariat  of 
the  League  of  Nations  and  the  American  consul  at  Geneva. 

.  Signed  January  22  and  23,  1934. 

(25)  Mutual  recognition  of  ship-measurement  certificates: 
Agreement  between  the  Uhited  States  and  Poland.  Signed 
January  17.  March  14.  and  April  22.  1930,  and  October  6, 

1934. 

(26)  Radio  rflinmmi1^t<»»ff  between  amateur  stations  on 
bdfcialf  of  third  parties:  Arrangement  between  the  United 
States  and  Chile.    Signed  August  2  and  17.  1934. 

(27)  Claims:  Agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Turkey.    Signed  October  25,  1934.  ^   „  .*  ^ 

(28)  Commercial  relations:  Agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Czechoslovakia  amending  the  commercial  agree- 
ment of  October  29,  1923,  as  prolonged  by  the  agreement  of 
December  5.  1924.    Signed  March  29,  1935. 

(29)  Reciprocal  trade:  Agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Belgo-Luxemburg  Eccmomic  Union.  Signed 
February  27.  1935.  „  ,*  ^ 

(30)  Air  navigation:  Arrangement  between  the  Unitea 
States  and  Great  Britain.    Signed  March  28  and  April  5, 

1935. 

(31)  Pilot  licenses  to  operate  civil  aircraft:  Arrangement 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Signed 
March  28  and  April  5,  1935. 

(32)  Recii^ocal  trade:  Agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Haiti.    Signed  March  28.  1935. 

(33)  Rediirocal  trade:  Agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Sweden.    Signed  May  25.  1935. 

(34)  Statistics  of  causes  of  death:  Agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  others  powers,  and  protocol  of  signature. 
Signed  June  19,  1934. 

(35)  Commercial  rdaticms:  Agreement  between  the  United 
-  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.    Signed 

July  13,  1935. 

(38)  Reciprocal  tiade:  Agreement  and  supplementary 
agreement  between  the  XTQited  States  and  Brazil,  and  ex- 
change of  notes.  Agreement  signed  at  Washington,  Pfeb- 
ruary  2,  1935:  supplementary  agreement  signed  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  April  17.  1935. 

(37)  Execution  of  leVben  rogatory:  Exchange  of  notes 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics.    Signed  November  22,  1935. 

(38)  Military  mission:  Supplementary  agreements  be- 
tween the  Uhited  States  and  BrazU.  Signed  June  20  and 
October  29. 1935.  and  November  9  and  December  16  and  19, 

1935. 

(39)  Reciprocal  trade:  Agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Honduras.    Signed  December  18,  1935. 

(40)  Rdief  from  doable  income  tax  on  shipping  profits: 
Arrangement  between  the  United  States  and  Belgium. 
Signed  January  28.  1936. 

(41)  Frloidshlp  and  diplomatic  and  consular  representa- 
tion: ProTlsioiial  agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
the  EUngdom  of  Af^ianistan.    Signed  March  26,  1936. 

(42)  RectiHtical  trade:  Agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Colombia.    Signed  Septemb^  13,  1935. 

(43)  Reciprocal  trade:  Agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Switaerland.    Signed  January  9,  1936. 

(46)  Redprocal  trade:  Agreement  between  the  United 
IStates  and  the  Domlnioi  of  Canada     Signed  November  15, 

ms. 

(45)  Reciprocal  trade:  Agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Guatemala.   Signed  April  24,  1936. 

(46)  Most-favored-nation  treatment  in  customs  matters: 
Fiovistonal  «'^«i"titT«.iai  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Bcttador.   Signed  June  12. 1836. 


(47)  Naval  mission:  Agreement  between  the  Uhited  States 
and  BrazU.    Signed  May  27,  1936.  ^w     tt  **  ^ 

(48)  Reciprocal  trade:  Agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Nicaragua.    Signed  March  11.  1936.         ^    „  ,^   , 

(49)  Commercial  relations:  Agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  continuing 
In  force  until  July  13,  1937,  the  agreement  of  July  13,  1935. 

Signed  July  11.  1936.  .   ^  ^        *w     tt    ^^ 

(50)  Reciprocal  trade:  Agreement  between  the  Umted 
States  and  Finland.    Signed  May  18.  1936. 

(51)  Military  mission:  Agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Brazil.   Signed  November  12.  1936. 

(52)  Suppression  of  customs  frauds:  Agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  Prance.    Signed  December  10  and  12, 

(53)  Reciprocal  trade:  Agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  El  Salvador.   Signed  February  19. 1937. 

(54)  Consular  visits  to  penal  institutions:  Exchange  of 
notes  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  July  29  and 
September  19,  1935. 

(55)  Reduction  of  visa  fees:  Agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Caiina.    Signed  April  9.  1935. 

(56)  Visa:  Agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Egypt.   Signed  October  16  and  21,  1933. 

(57)  Visa:  Agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Ecuador.    Signed  July  4,  1935. 

(58)  Rights  of  American  educational,  religious,  and  philan- 
thropic institutions  in  Syria  and  the  Lebanon:  Exchange  of 
notes  between  the  United  States  and  Prance.  Signed  Feb- 
ruary 18.  1937. 

(59)  Reciprocal  trade:  Agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  France.  Signed  May  6,  1936;  provisionally  effective 
June  15.  1936. 

(60)  Reduction  of  passport  visa  fees  for  nonimmigrants: 
Exchange  of  notes  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.    Signed  March  12.  1937. 

(61)  Visa:  Agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Hungary.    Signed  April  6  and  21.  1936. 

(62)  Visa:  Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Irish  Free  State.    Signed  March  23.  1937. 

(63)  Free  entry  of  American  trade  commissioners:  Agree- 
ments between  the  United  States  and  the  Netherlands. 
Signed  July  2  and  November  10,  1936. 

(64)  Visa:  Agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Venezuela.    Effective  January  18,  1937. 

(65)  Reciprocal  exemption  of  vessels  from  readmeasure- 
ment:  Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Panama. 
Signed  August  17,  1937. 

(66)  Reciprocal  trade:  Agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Costa  Rica.    Signed  November  28,  1936. 

(67)  Exchange  of  official  publications  between  the  United 
States  and  Peru.    Signed  October  16  and  20.  1936.  _ 

(68)  Perpetual  leaseholds:  Agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan.    Signed  March  25.  1937. 

(69)  Commercial  Relations:  Agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  Signed 
August  4.  1937. 

May  I  call  particular  attention  to  the  statement  issued  by 
the  Honorable  CordeU  Hull.  Secretary  of  State,  under  date 
of  July  16.  1937,  and  sent  for  their  consideration  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  world?    It  is  as  follows: 

8TATEMKNT  BT  THX  SXCRETART  OT  STATK 

I  have  been  receiving  from  many  sources  inquiries  and  svig- 
gestlons  arising  out  of  disturbed  situations  In  various  parts  of 
the  world. 

Unquestionably  there  are  in  a  number  of  reglcms  tensions  and 
strains  which  on  their  face  Involve  only  countries  that  are  near 
neighbors  but  which  in  ultimate  analysis  are  of  inevitable  con- 
cern to  the  whole  world.  Any  situation  In  which  armed  hostlU- 
ties  are  In  progress  or  are  threatened  is  a  situation  wherein 
rights  and  interests  of  all  nations  either  are  or  may  be  serloiialy 
affected.  There  can  be  no  serious  hostilities  anywhere  In  the 
world  which  will  not  one  way  or  another  affect  Interests  or  rights 
or  obligations  of  this  country.  I  therefore  feel  warranted  in 
making — in  fact,  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  make — a  statement  of  this 
Government's  position  in  regard  to  International  problems  and 
sitiiatlons  with  re^>ect  to  which  this  country  feels  deep  concern. 

This  country  constantly  and  consistently  advocates  mainte- 
nance of  peace.  We  advocate  national  and  International  aeif- 
xestralnt.  We  advocate  abstinence  by  all  nations  from  use  of 
Xoroe  In  pursuit  cC  policy  and  from  Interference  In  the  Internal 
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affairs  of  other  nations.  We  advocate  adjustment  of  problems  In 
International  relations  by  processes  of  peaceful  negotiation  and 
agreement.  We  advocate  faithful  observance  of  international 
agreements.  Upholding  the  principle  of  the  sanctity  of  treaties, 
we  believe  In  modification  of  provisions  of  treaties,  when  need 
therefor  arises,  by  orderly  processes  carried  out  in  a  spirit  of  mu- 
tual helpfulness  and  swicommodation.  We  believe  in  respect  by 
all  nations  for  the  rights  of  others  and  performance  by  all  na- 
tions of  established  obligations.  We  stand  for  revitalizing  and 
strengthening  of  international  law.  We  advocate  steps  toward 
promotion  of  economic  security  and  stabUlty  the  world  over.  We 
advocate  lowering  or  removing  of  excessive  barriers  in  interna- 
tional trade.  We  seek  effective  equality  of  commercial  oppor- 
tunity and  we  urge  upon  all  nations  application  of  the  principle 
of  equality  of  treatment.  We  believe  In  limitation  and  reduc- 
tion of  armament.  Realizing  the  necessity  for  maintaining  armed 
forces  adequate  for  national  secxirity,  we  are  prepared  to  reduce 
or  to  increase  our  own  armed  forces  In  proportion  to  reductions  or 
Increases  made  by  other  countries.  We  avoid  entering  into  alli- 
ances or  entangling  conunltments  but  we  believe  in  cooperative 
effort  by  peaceful  and  practicable  means  in  support  oS  the  prin- 
ciples hereinbefore  stated. 

In  this  statement  tlie  Secretary  of  State  has  enunciated 
the  principles  and  policies  advocated  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  in  its  domestic  and  international  re- 
lations, and  which,  if  universally  adopted,  would  establish 
and  maintain  peace  throughout  the  world.  The  following 
nations  have  expressed  themselves  as  being  in  hearty  and 
absolute  accord  with  it:  Albania.  Argentina.  Australia,  Aus- 
tria, Belgium.  Bolivia.  Brazil,  Bulgaria.  Colombia,  Chile, 
Cuba,  Czechoslovakia.  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic.  Ecua- 
dor, Estonia.  Prance.  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Guatemala, 
Haiti.  Honduras,  Hungary,  Italy.  Latvia.  Luxemburg,  The 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand.  Nicaragua.  Paraguay.  Peru,  Por- 
tugal, South  Africa,  Sweden.  Switzerland,  Turkey.  Uruguay, 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  Venezuela. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  a  casual  examination  of  the  work  done  by 
the  Department  of  State  would  disclose  the  tact,  diplomacy, 
and  good  American  horse  sense  that  has  been  exercised. 
Many  trade  agreements  have  been  made  that  have  greatly 
benefited  the  business  of  the  country.  Disputes  that  might 
have  led  to  serious  consequences  have  been  settled  equitably 
and  fairly,  but  never  to  the  detriment  of  the  United  States. 
The  rights  of  American  citizens  and  the  rights  of  the  coun- 
try abroad  have  been  fully  protected.  Treaties  have  been 
negotiated  that  have  secured  the  friendship  and  confidence 
of  many  nations.  Many  dangerous  pitfalls  have  been  diplo- 
maticaliy  avoided.  Friendly  relations  have  been  established 
with  foreign  powers  that  have  accrued  to  the  advantage 
of  the  United  States  and  the  spirit  of  the  good  neighbor  has 
constantly  been  manifested. 

That  peace  instead  of  war.  with  all  its  attending  horrors, 
still  prevails  throughout  most  of  the  civilized  world  today  is, 
in  my  judgment,  due  to  the  ability,  brilliancy,  diplomacy, 
and  tact  of  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  State.  For  many 
years  he  served  as  a  Member  of  this  House  and  later  in  the 
Senate,  and  left  a  record  of  accomplishment  that  has  never 
been  surpassed  in  either  Chamber. 

When  the  history  of  this  Nation  Is  written,  upon  Its 
brightest  pages  will  be  recorded  the  accomplishments  of  the 
greatest  Secretary  of  State  this  country  has  known.  I  con- 
gratulate the  State  of  Tennessee,  who  gave  to  the  Nation 
the  great  scholar,  the  able  and  distinguished  diplomat,  and 
I  congratulate  my  country  on  having  had  the  services  of 
the  brilliant  statesman  and  gentleman,  the  Honorable 
CordeU  Hull. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Monday.  August  16,  1937 

Mr.  GARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  legislation  has  been 
considered  by  Congress  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  of  such  vital 
importance  to  our  country  in  general  and  our  agricultural 
sections  in  particular  as  the  farm-tenancy  legislation,  which 


has  for  Its  purpose  the  assisting  of  worthy  and  deserving 
farmers  in  purchasing  and  owning  their  fanns.  I  realize 
the  farm -tenancy  problem  Is  a  large  and  complex  one.  It 
is  a  humanitarian  measure  and  of  grave  and  far-reaching 
significance.  It  will  require,  and  must  receive— If  it  is  ever 
successfully  solved — ^the  most  earnest  and  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  the  Federal  Government.  Naturally,  this  bin 
will  have  to  be  amended  from  time  to  time  to  cure  its  ills. 
The  results  of  the  deliberations  in  connection  with  this  legis- 
lation, in  my  opinion,  will  go  down  throughout  the  ages  as 
a  forward  step  which  will  never  cease  to  act  for  the  good 
of  our  country  and  fulfillment  of  human  hope — two  of  the 
goals  of  all  good  government.  Our  farm-tenancy  problem 
began  to  become  serious  scHne  50  shears  ago,  at  which  time 
only  20  percent  of  our  farmers  were  tenants,  while  at  pres- 
ent It  is  estimated  that  more  than  70  percent  are  tenants. 
In  my  own  State  of  Texas,  according  to  the  1935  United 
States  farm  census,  57  percent  of  the  farmers  are  tenants, 
and  there  Is  a  much  larger  percentage  in  many  other  agri- 
cultural States.  I  am  glad  that  Congress  at  last  has  come 
to  realize  the  absolute  necessity  of  and  how  tremendously 
important  it  is  that  such  legislation  as  this  should  be  en- 
acted. I  am  most  happy  tP  have  an  opportunity  to  sup- 
port it. 

I  am  not  only  deeply  concerned  In  the  farm-tenancy  legis- 
lation but  I  am  also  greatly  interested  in  any  legislation 
which  will  help  all  farmers.  Naturally,  I  would  be  as  I  was 
bom  and  reared  on  a  farm — my  forefathers  were  farmers— 
and  the  district  which  I  am  hcmored  to  humbly  represent  is 
largely  agricultiural.  I  firmly  believe  that  Congress  in  the 
beginning  of  its  program  to  aid  the  tenant  fanner  In  owning 
a  farm  should  also  give  much  thoughtful  consideration  to 
sound  and  legitimate  ways  and  means  whereby  our  present 
farm  and  home  owners  may  not  lose  their  farms  and  homes. 
From  thirty-five  to  forty  thousand  farm  owners  become 
tenants  annually.  During  the  last  4  years  27  out  of  100 
farm  owners  lost  their  farms.  This  was  due  to  no  fault  of 
their  own  but  brought  about  principally  by  reasons  over 
which  they  had  no  control.  The  fact  that  the  farmers  have 
been  compelled  to  pay  high  taxes,  high  rates  of  interest, 
and  forced  to  sell  their  products  far  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction has  made  it  nearly  Impossible  for  him  to  malntAin 
and  operate  his  farm  at  a  profit.  In  passing  legislation  for 
the  benefit  of  every  other  class,  group,  or  industry  Congress 
should  see  to  it  that  the  American  farmer  and  his  Interests 
are  duly  protected  and  properly  safeguarded.  I  have  no 
serious  complaint  concerning  the  method  of  operation  pro- 
vided for  in  this  farm-tenancy  bill.  I  am  glad  to  note  that 
it  is  proposed  in  the  bill  that  the  program  is  to  be  handled 
and  administered  by  a  county  set-up  in  each  county  com- 
prised of  its  own  citizens.  I  desire  to  express  the  sincere 
hope  that  our  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  see  to  it  that  not 
only  good  citizens  but  men  of  practical  experience,  sound 
judgment,  and  discretion  be  appointed.  Certainly  the  pro- 
gram will  never  succeed  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  administer 
it  through  young  and  inexperienced  men  taken  out  of  some 
office  in  Washington,  who  are  neither  interested  in  nor 
familiar  with  the  needs  of  our  rural  people. 

As  stated,  I  am  not  particularly  dissatisfied  with  the  blU 
only  as  it  relates  to  the  amoimt  to  be  expended  in  this  pro- 
gram, the  amount  appropriated  being  $10,000,000  for  the 
first  year,  $25,000,000  for  the  second  year,  and  $50,000,000 
for  the  third.  Ether  amount  is,  in  my  opinion,  only  a 
drop  in  the  bucket;  however,  it  is  a  step— probably  I  should 
say  a  mere  gestiure— in  the  right  direction.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  amount  to  be  appropriated  for  the  first  year  win 
make  it  possible  to  purchase  but  one  or  two  farms  in  each 
county.  I  had  hoped  that  Congress  would  approi»iate  at 
least  $50,000,000  for  this  program  for  the  first  year.  It  has 
been  argued  here  that  in  launching  a  new  program  we 
should  feel  our  way  and  proceed  very  cautious^  and  mod- 
erately. I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  those  who  hold  these 
views.  However,  when  Congress  is  being  called  upon  to 
expend  $500,000,000  on  a  program  of  slum  clearance  and 
low  housing  cost — ^which  is  a  new  undertaking— and  which 
evidently  Congress  will  do.  it  occurs  to  me  that  their 
argument  is  inconsistent.   Since  during  this  sessiOQ  Congress 
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has  appropriated  something  like  $600,000,000  lor  the  Navy. 
MOO.000,000  far  the  Army,  agreed  to  spend  $7,000,000  for 
additional  lands  for  parks,  $6,000,000  to  complete  one  na- 
tional highway  to  one  State,  and  $1,500,000,000  for  relief,  to 
say  nothing  of  many  millions  for  other  purposes,  it  docs 
seem  to  me  that  we  could  have  begun  this  farm  tenant 
program,  which  is  of  such  vital  and  tremendous  importance 
to  our^2.800.000  tenant  farmers  and  our  people  generally,  on 
a  larger  and  broader  scale. 

In  this  biU  which  we  refer  to  as  the  farm  tenant  measure 
we  are  touching  on  the  basic  problem  of  all  human  rela- 
tions. We  are  facing  one  of  the  age-old  problems  and  are 
trying  for  its  ultimate  solntlon.  Wars  have  been  fought, 
nations  have  fallen  or  risen  cd  their  handling  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  fortunes  made  or  tost  as  the  values  of  our  land 
rose  or  f  elL  T-^^^'^  is  the  most  cherished  heritage  <rf  the 
human  race,  the  basic  part  of  our  civilization,  and  the 
ownership  of  a  part  of  it  has  been  the  goal  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  who  have  ever  lived  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth.  It  is  the  precious  Jewel  in  man's  heritage,  a 
diadem  to  the  crown  of  a  nation's  glory  and  an  anchor  that 
ties  a  peocde  to  the  most  cherished  and  noblest  of  their 
sentiments.  Our  land,  our  home,  our  heritage,  our  faith 
to  all  that  is  good  is  tied  around  that  plot  of  mother  earth 
that  we  call  our  own — my  land. 

The  world  has  seen  many  great  mass  movements  of  man- 
kind. Onward  to  the  west  and  south  marched  the  hordes  of 
the  Teutons  to  destroy  the  Roman  Empire  and  build  newer 
and  greater  ones.  Across  the  Atlantic  for  four  centuries  men 
have  moved  to  that  new  land  that  was  found  to  the  setting 
sun.  Across  these  United  States  for  150  years  to  a  ceaseless 
movement  men  have  surged  one  step  behtod  another  until 
that  Pacific  shore  has  been  reached.  Now,  with  all  the  fron- 
tiers conquered,  we  cry  for  more  land.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
and  the  l^ton  have  been  peculiarly  a  land-loving  people, 
and  across  the  face  of  the  earth  they  have  ranged  to  seeking 
for  that  land  which  speOs  peace  and  prosperity. 

With  the  loss  of  the  available  public  lands  and  the  greed 
that  nw^  has  for  more  and  more  land  there  has  come  to  this 
land  of  ours  the  growth  of  a  system  which  is  rapidly  making 
peons  out  of  a  large  section  of  our  people.  This  trend  must 
be  stopped  and  this  is  the  purpose  of  this  biU.  We  want  our 
people  to  be  home  owners,  home  users,  and  home  lovers.  The 
only  way  this  can  be  done  is  to  give  those  of  that  tenant  class 
who  want  to  own  a  home — and  what  man  does  not — on  terms 
whidi  will  meet  the  cost  at  its  acquirement  and  assure  him 
the  comfort  axMl  ease  that  he  merits  to  later  years  for  the 
efforts  which  he  has  made. 

Qpeculatioa  will  not  do  this.  The  robber  pcdicy  of  drato- 
ta«  the  sou  of  all  its  fertility  will  not  solve  the  problem. 
MOr  will  an  outright  gift  of  the  land  ease  the  pangs  except 
for  a  few  short  jrears.  There  is  only  one  solution — ^make  it 
a  home  which  a  man  will  be  proud  to  work  for,  a  home  whidi 
will  be  safe  add  secure  for  him  as  long  as  he  and  his  shall 
live,  a  place  where  to  safety  and  comfort  he  put  his  faith. 
his  trust,  and  his  abiding  endeavors. 

The  laws  of  land  ownership  have  been  the  puzzle  of  the 
ages.  Just  how  it  can  be  done  so  that  the  home  will  be  safe 
has  been  one  of  man's  enduring  protdems.  To  my  mtod 
tboe  is  only  one  way  laf  irtiich  it  can  be  done.  The  law  of 
descent  has  its  merits  and  is  founded  on  the  experience  of 
the  race.  But  to  go  from  father  to  son  with  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  name  and  family  ownership  will  not  work  to  a 
country  sudi  as  ours.  All  our  people  are  not  farm-land- 
minded,  and  the  son  may  not  desire  to  succeed  the  father  as 
tbt  tiller  of  the  soil. 

TX)  place  the  ownenhip  to  the  State  would  make  peons  of 
all  land  kxveia,  while  the  system  of  landlord  and  tenant  that 
we  now  have  is  pauperiztog  the  citiaenship,  destroying  the 
richzaess  of  the  soil,  and  embittering  those  who  work  the 


In  conslderatlan  of  the  problem  we  have  before  us.  I  want 
at  ^M«  tiww  to  make  a  few  observations.  Tills  is  the  first 
time  which  this  problem  has  ever  confronted  this  Nation 
m  tU  pnaent  f  otm.  We  have  had  oar  land  problem  to  the 
vast,  but  It  has  been  a  problem  of  getting  rid  of  them  and 


not  of  providing  additional  lands  for  a  people  which  has 
never  had  a  land  hunger  before. 

It  is  not  my  piupose  to  delve  toto  the  statistics  of  those 
who  have  no  home  nor  of  those  who  want  one  at  this  time 
when  the  Government  is  being  besieged  by  a  land-hungry 
people  for  more  and  better  farms. 

We  have  largely  wasted  our  heritage  to  the  past.  Sou 
erosion  and  waste  has  impoverished  our  farms  to  a  large 
extent;  and  now  that  the  problem  Is  acute,  we  are  factog  it. 
Can  it  be,  with  this  age-old  problem  confronttog  us,  we  have 
finally  become  a  grown-up  nation  with  the  problems  which 
have  ever  been  before  the  old-settled  countries  of  the  earth? 
This  problem  is  as  old  as  civilization.  It  was  the  hunger  for 
land  that  drove  the  children  of  Adam  through  the  earth. 
It  was  the  call  to  a  new  land  which  Abraham  heard.  It  was 
the  call  to  a  better  land  which  sent  the  children  of  Israel  to 
Egypt  and  the  call  to  free  land  which  took  them  out  of 
E^ypt.  It  was  the  land  hunger  of  the  Germaxiic  tribes  which 
disrupted  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  call  of  a  virgto  land 
brought  the  hordes  of  land-impoverished  peoples  across  the 
Atlantic  to  this  virgin  wilderness. 

In  the  discussions  of  this  problem  this  Congress  has  heard 
many  and  various  solutions  propounded.  But  the  problem 
that  we  face  as  a  nation  is  whether  we  want  to  see  the  end  of 
the  independent  farmer.  Unless  we  do  something  to  pre- 
serve the  farm  for  a  home — a  home  for  the  todependent  man 
who  owns  and  tUls  his  own  acres  and  has  the  pride  to  them 
which  his  forbears  took  m  their  soil— we  must  be  willtog  to 
reckon  with  one  of  two  courses.  One  of  them  is  the  gradual 
loss  of  all  land  to  large  concerns  who  will  farm  it  with 
machinery,  and  those  concerns  can  and  will  either  be  the 
Federal  Government  or  the  large  loan  companies  which  now 
have  such  a  bulk  of  mortgages  on  the  lands  of  this  country. 
The  other  will  be  the  development  of  a  foreign  land-owning 
class  which  will  farm  the  soil  with  the  new  peasantry  which 
is  now  being  formed,  and  by  them  I  refer  to  the  tenant  farm 
class,  poor  to  this  world's  goods  and  poorer  to  spirit,  home- 
less, and  largely  wanderers  over  the  soil,  shiftless  to  some 
instJBOices,  and  unwilling  to  rebuild  an  impoverished  soil  for 
an  absentee  landlord. 

The  thing  we  have  started  here  this  session  can  either 
grow  toto  something  useful  or  it  can  develop  into  a  Gargan- 
tuan monster  which  will  swallow  up  the  Govermnent  oi  this 
people  to  a  whirlpool  of  debts.  If  we  let  it  grow  toto  that 
monster  of  bureaucracy  which  is  htoted  to  many  of  the 
sections  of  this  bill  we  will  have  a  boss  over  every  farm  and 
a  boss  of  the  bosses  here  to  Washington.  This  must  not  be 
permitted.  If  we  want  it  to  be  useful,  we  can  start  it  oft 
on  the  right  road  with  just  a  little  of  that  effort  which  it 
takes  for  any  great  program  to  succeed.  We  caimot  do  the 
job  which  is  before  us  this  year,  next  year,  or  the  next.  It  is 
gotog  to  take  a  century  to  do  the  job  right. 

Today  to  many  of  the  talks  made  the  problem  of  the  sale 
of  an  equity  to  the  land  has  been  presented.  The  first  thing 
to  consider,  to  my  opinion,  is  this:  How  will  the  farmer  get 
that  equity?  He  is  gotog  to  have  to  have  something  before 
he  can  sell.  He  is  going  to  need  some  means  of  assuring  him 
of  that  equity  when  he  signs  the  mortgage  and  the  deed  of 
trust.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  how  he  can  get  and  keep  the 
eqiUty  and  pay  the  bill  all  at  the  same  time. 

First  let  me  paint  another  picture.  Down  there  to  that 
small  farm  home  which  we  have  been  talking  about  there  is 
someone  else  besides  the  man.  There  is  a  woman — usually 
the  stronger  and  most  ambitious  of  the  two.  Aroimd  her 
skirts  are  some  clinging  children.  She  has  gone  through  the 
valley  of  death  to  bring  them  toto  the  world.  Their  burdens 
are  her  burdens  and  their  life  is  the  center  of  her  life.  She 
is  one  whom  we  want  to  protect  as  well  as  the  equity  to  that 
farm  home  for  the  father  of  the  family.  He  WOTks  to  the 
field.  She  holds  the  home  together.  Her  work  is  never  done. 
She  feeds  and  provides  the  clothtog  for  that  family,  and  to 
most  tostances  her  influence  is  the  factor  which  will  send  the , 
man  out  to  make  the  piu'chase,  into  the  fields  and  bywasrs 
to  buy  (uid  sell  his  produce  and  labor  for  its  payment.  She 
triU  watch  the  pennies  that  they  may  grow  toto  dollars  to 
meet  the  toterest  and  the  princlpaL    She  will  be  the  one 
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who  win  thtok  of  the  patottog  and  papering,  the  repair  of 
the  buildings,  and  to  pay  the  taxes  and  insurance  when  due. 

Let  us  give  her  a  break.  Let  us  fix  this  act  ^i^ere  she  will 
have  a  major  part  to  the  title  to  that  land  for  her  own  weal 
and  the  protection  of  her  children.  It  can  be  done  with  a 
homestead  act  govemtog  this  land,  bought  and  paid  for  by 
the  Federal  Govermnent  and  sold  to  this  farmer,  which  will 
protect  the  wife  and  mother  from  the  waste  or  misdeeds  of 
that  father  and  from  any  loan  shark  who  may  threaten  her 
toterest. 

As  I  said  before,  she  will  be  the  one  who  will  do  most  of  the 
thinktog  about  the  payments  and  she  is  entitled  to  most  of 
the  protection. 

For  the  past  4  or  5  years  this  Congress  has  tried  to  solve 
the  problems  of  the  farmer  by  giving  him  a  fixed  tocome  to 
some  manner.  It  cannot  be  done,  for  the  rains  will  fall  and 
the  sun  will  shine,  and  as  they  vary  so  will  the  tocome  vary. 
It  comes  from  his  land.  From  the  land  it  must  be  paid. 
From  the  land  it  must  be  delved  and  back  on  the  land  it 
must  go.  There  is  but  one  source  for  the  payments  to  come 
from  and  that  is  the  land.  Then  let  us  Six  it  so  that  a 
certam  percent  of  his  crop  will  meet  thei;>a3rments. 

Let  him  go  toto  the  markets,  sell  those  crops  the  most  ad- 
vantageous way  that  he  can.  and  turn  over  to  the  collecting 
agency  of  the  Government  the  money  which  belongs  to  it. 
Down  to  the  Agriculture  Department  we  have  men  who  know 
what  the  land  will  do.  We  have  men  who  can  read  the 
records  of  the  past.  We  have  the  records  of  past  perform- 
ances of  every  farm  to  this  country.  T&ke  those  records, 
figure  out  the  past  eamtog  power  of  this  farm  for  the  past 
10  years.  From  that  you  can  tell  what  the  land  will  pay. 
Set  the  price  to  the  product  of  the  soil  at  that  figure  and 
let  the  farmer  have  the  land.  Then  when  his  crop  makes 
bountifully  he  will  make  the  Government  a  big  payment, 
when  drought  and  storms  destroy  his  earnings  he  will  not 
have  to  go  to  the  loan  shark  nor  to  a  biureau  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  help.  Let  him  pay  for  the  land,  as  he  will  desire 
to  do,  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow  and  the  produce  of  the 
earth.  There  is  nothing  new  about  this.  It  has  been  done 
before  and  it  can  be  worked  out.  Give  him  30  years  to  40 
years  to  pay  as  you  have  started  to  do.  Let  one-fourth 
of  the  money  crop  go  toto  the  paymoit  of  the  debt  and 
watch  those  boys  go  after  their  farm.  Then  to  add  to  the 
tocentive,  take  those  Agricultiu^  Department  figures  and 
when  he  shows  that  by  fertilization  and  soil  conservation 
he  has  improved  the  land  instead  of  destroytog  it.  give  him  a 
shorter  term  to  which  to  acquire  ownership  and  you  will  see 
the  greatest  soil-conservation  program  ever  worked<^  They 
will  show  the  experts  new  tricks,  for  they  will  have  something 
worth  worktog  toward. 

Make  this  the  perpetual  homestead  of  the  family.  Make 
it  the  imit  aroimd  which  father  and  mother  and  the  children 
will  rally  and,  like  the  Jews  of  old.  the  home  and  the  land 
will  become  the  instincts  of  the  people  and  there  on  the 
soil,  often  worn  and  destroyed,  we  will  rear  a  new  people 
with  their  hopes  and  ambitions,  their  spirits  and  their  faith 
centered  to  the  homes  they  have  built,  the  lives  they  have 
created,  and  the  joys  they  have  gained. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  SMITH      . 

OF  VIRGmiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  16,  1937 

Bffr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  consideration  of 
the  Black-Coimery  wage  and  hour  bill — S.  2475— has  been 
postponed  until  the  second  session  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Con- 
gress because  of  the  refusal  of  the  majority  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  Rules  Conunittee  of  the  House  to  grant  a  rule  for 
its  consideration  to  the  closing  days  of  this  session.  This 
action  of  certain  members  of  the  Rules  Committee  has  been 


severely  criticized  to  certato  quarters.  Fair-mtoded  people 
may  honestly  differ  as  to  whether  the  Rules  Committee  should 
grant  a  rule  for  the  consideration  of  this  bill,  at  any  time, 
or  imder  any  pressure,  but  I  am  confident  that  any  fair- 
mtoded  person  who  still  entertains  a  lingering  hope  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  a  deliberative  body  will  be  forced 
to  agree  that  a  bDl  of  such  far-reaching  consequences,  affect- 
tog,  as  it  undoubtedly  will,  every  phase  of  our  bustoess  and 
economic  structure,  to  every  quarter  of  our  vast  country, 
could  not  to  the  hectic  and  confused  closing  dasrs  of  the 
se^on  receive  the  deliberate  and  considered  judgment  of 
thfe  membership  of  the  House  that  it  deserves.  Havtog  given 
considerable  thought  and  study  to  the  bill  flt)m  the  time  it 
was  reported  from  the  Labor  Committee  I  hope  the  House 
will  not  ccKisider  it  presiunptious  of  me  to  present  some  expla- 
nations of  the  terms  of  the  measure,  as  I  toterpret  it,  axul 
potot  out  some  of  its  many  defects  and  toequalities  and  seek 
to  demonstrate  the  inherent  evils  that  will  fiow  from  such  a 
wide  and  imprecedented  delegation  of  authority  to  the  board 
set  up  by  the  l^  to  govern  the  lives  and  activities  of  our 
people. 

I  do  this  not  to  the  expectation  of  infiuencing  the  vote 
of  any  Members  on  the  measure  but  because  it  is  weU  known 
that  to  the  closing  days  of  the  session  Members  are  so  occu- 
pied and  rushed  that  very  few  Members  had  the  opportunity 
to  give  deliberate  study  to  a  measure  of  such  wide  poten- 
tialities. I  hope  that  to  the  toterventog  months  before  the 
next  session  that  those  Members  of  the  House  who,  like 
myseU,  hold  no  particular  brief  for  either  labor  or  industry, 
may  give  deliberate  and  careful  thought  to  the  consequences 
that  may  flow  to  their  own  people  to  any  and  every  walk 
of  life  from  the  enactment  of  this  legislation.  It  has  been 
said  to  responsible  quarters  that  those  who  opposed  the 
Black-Connery  bill  "would  have  a  lot  of  explaining  to  do  to 
their  constituents."  Perhaps  so,  but  I  venture  the  predic- 
tion that  the  Member  who  votes  for  this  bill  will  never  satis- 
factorily explain  to  the  constituent  who  will  have  to  appeal 
to  a  board  in  Washtogton,  hat  to  hand,  to  permit  him  to 
continue  his  normal  activities  or  to  permit  him  to  conttouet 
to  earn  a  livelihood  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Those  Mem- 
bers who,  like  myself,  are  fortunate  enough  to  represent  an 
totelligent  and  fair-minded  electorate,  need  have  no  fear  of 
betog  able  to  explato.  One  would  think  that  the  recent 
and  bitter  lessons  of  the  operation  of  the  mild  N.  R.  A. 
would  be  su£Bcient  explanation  and  justification  to  itself.  I 
make  no  apologies  for  my  stand  on  the  Rules  Committee, 
and  merely  submit  these  observations  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  to  a  small  measure  assist  in  awakening  the  coxmtry  to 
the  inherent  evils  of  the  proposal.  I  make  it  without  bitter- 
ness and  without  criticism  of  the  lofty  motives  of  those  who 
favor  the  legislation.  But  there  is  a  homely  saying  that 
"the  road  to  hell  is  paved  with  good  totentions."  Let  us 
at  least  give  deliberate  and  thoughtful  consideration  to  the 
language  and  the  implications  of  this  measure  and  see 
whether  the  good  totentions  back  of  it  will  to  practical  op- 
eration work  good  or  evil  on  our  people. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about  sectionalism  to 
connection  with  the  Black-Connery  biU— that  it  would  dis- 
criminate against  one  section  and  to  favor  of  another.  I  do 
not  base  my  objections  upon  that  ground.  I  think  it  had 
potentialities  of  inuneasiutible  injury  to  labor  and  to  todustry 
in  every  section  of  the  country.  If  we  are  going  to  enact 
wage  and  hour  legislation,  let  us  do  so  after  mature  deliber- 
ation and  after  consideration  of  all^methods  that  may  be  pro- 
posed and  after  carefully  measuring  both  the  good  and  evil 
that  may  fiow.  Do  not  let  us  adopt  this  measure  blindly 
merely  because  someone  has  labded  it  a  wage  and  hoinr 
bill,  nor  merely  because  somethtog  was  said  about  wages 
and  hours  to  the  Democratic  platform  of  1936.  I  assure  you. 
as  I  will  later  point  out,  that  the  Black-Connery  bill  by  no 
means  meets  the  pledge  of  the  party  platform. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Black-Connery  bill  itself  as  reported  by 
the  House  Labor  Committee,  take  it  apart,  examtoe  its  pro- 
visions, and  see  just  how  much  of  the  "life,  liberty,  and  pur- 
suit of  happiness"  of  our  people  Is  committed  to  a  bureau- 
cratic board  given  almost  imlimited  powers  to  fix  or  not  to 
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to  hours  and  WBges;  to  to  hours  and  wwes  at  one  figure  In 
one  community  and  at  a  different  figure  to  a  competing  com- 
munity: to  to  them  at  one  figure  to  a  touataess  employing  10 
men  and  at  a  different  figure  to  a  competing  business  on- 
rioylng  100  men:  to  to  them  at  one  figure  to  a  busmess  that 

has  taken  advantage  of  labor-saving  devices,  and  to  them  at 
the  same  figure  for  a  competing  concern  that  has  chosen  not 
to  use  labor-saving  devices:  to  to  general  unlfonn  wages  and 
hours  an  over  the  country  to  a  single  Industry  that  wwUL 
tnevtUWy  drive  thousands  of  small  concerns  entirely  out  on 
business,  it  will  be  said  that  the  board  would  not  do  those 
things.  I  freely  grant  the  good  totentlons  of  everyone  con- 
nected with  the  measure  but  to  determintog  the  'eaj^^ 
of  legislation  Congress  must  be  governed  not  by  awbody  s 
good  totentloos,  but  by  the  language  contained  withto  the 
four  comers  of  the  wn  Itself. 

Notwithstanding  anybody's  good  totentions,  I  contend 
that  this  country  is  too  big,  the  activities  of  our  P«>P*ea»* 
too  varied  and  the  character  and  kind  of  business  carried 
on.  even  to  the  same  line,  too  different  for  either  labw  or 
industry  to  rest  comfortably  to  a  strait  Jacket  of  the  dlmen- 
sloos  laid  out  to  the  Black-Connery  bilL   Now,  let  us  see. 

m  the  first  place,  everybody  knows  that  the  worst  sweat- 
shop fffnd<«»»ff  or  unfair  labor  conditions  prevail  to  those 
todustrles  where  labor  is  employed  on  piece-work  basis. 
There  is  nothing  to  this  biU  that  prohibits  the  employment 
of  labor  by  ptece-work  methods  or  that  even  mentions,  or, 
to  the  remotest  degree,  purports  to  or  seeks  to  remedy  this 
situation.    I  confidently  predict  that  if  this  biU  is  enacted, 
many  of  those  who  have  heretofore  todulged  to  unfair  labor 
practices,  and  desire  to  continue,  will  immediately  resort  to 
the  employment  of  labor  through  piece-work  methods  that 
win  completely  evade  the  provisions  of  this  law,  and  leave 
nothing  for  it  to  operate  upon  except  those  bona-fide  and 
honest  sman  businesses,  <rf  which  there  are  miUions  to  the 
country,  that  pay  the  best  wages  that  the  business  can 
Afford,  and  where  peace  and  harmony  prevaU  between  em- 
ployer and  employees.   I  tovite  every  Member  who  is  to  have 
the  responsIblUty  of  voting  on  this  measure  to  turn  over  to 
his  own  mind  from  his  own  personal  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience the  vrfi^v^^  and  fllustratlons  of  what  may  and 
undoubtedly  wffl  happen  to  his  own  community  to  connw- 
tion  with  mlsceUaneous  businesses,  large  or  sman.  when  this 
measure  gcte  into  fun  operation.    You  wffl  be  astounded  at 
the  things  that  can  and  doubtless  wffl  happen  to  wage  eam- 
en  and  «nan-bustoess  men  who  wffl  necessarily  fan  toto 
^.ift^<WH>«»n«  made  by  the  board  and  whose  situations  w^e 
never  contemplated  or  considered  by  the  board  to  making  its 
rulings. 

rat  instance,  the  bffl  undertakes  to  exempt  farmers,  it 
further  uTidtr^^^**  to  exempt  cotato  specified  seasonal 
work  to  connection  with  the  saving  of  perishable  crops,  and 
yet  it  does  not  exempt  such  work  as  grato  thrashing  or  hay 
baling,  and  other  like  occupations  which  to  most  sections 
of  our  country  are  done  by  independent  contractors.  Wffl 
It  be  easy  to  explato  to  your  farmer  constituents  that  you 
have  voted  for  a  law  that  may  compel  them  to  pay  40 
cents  an  hour  to  laborers  engaged  to  thrashing  his  grato 
and  baling  his  hay? 

T^ike  the  dairyman,  one  of  the  largest  industries  to  the 
country.  The  bffl  seeks  to  exempt  him.  but  it  does  not 
exempt  the  man  who  hauls  his  milk  to  market.  If  the  milk 
haulers  to  the  rural  districts  must  pay  40  cents  an  hour 
and  work  a  40-hour  week,  the  dairy  farmer  will,  of  course, 
pay  the  difference  to  the  price  of  haulinc  his  miUc.  Wffl 
the  Member  who  votes  for  this  bffl  find  it  easy  to  explato 
to  his  dairy-farm  constituents  why  he  voted  for  a  biU  that 
raised  the  price  of  hauling  nfflk  a  cent  or  two  per  gallon? 

Take  the  dairy  farm  again.  The  bffl  exempts  emidoyees 
to  any  plant  to  which  milk  products  are  received,  processed, 
or  manufactured  if  such  plant  is  operated  by  a  cooperative 
association.  In  one  dairy  community  there  may  be  a  co- 
operative. In  the  adjoining  dairy  community  the  farmers 
may  depend  on  a  dairy  plant  that  is  not  a  cooperative,  and 
to  vhldx  the  provislotis  of  the  bffl  wffl  apply.  The  differ- 
to  the  cost  of  labor  between  the  cooperative  plant  and 


the  independent  plant  to  the  adjointog  community  would, 
of  course,  be  reflected  to  the  prices  paid  to  the  farmer  for 
his  milk  to  the  latter  area.  I  much  prefer  that  some  other 
Member  should  have  the  task  of  explaining  his  vote  to  a 
farmer  who,  through  no  fault  of  his  own.  has  not  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  milk  cooperative  processing  plant. 

I  have  to  mtod  a  slate  quarry  in  a  farming  community. 
It  affords  employment  that  supports  about  200  families,  and 
where  the  wage  scale  is  to  direct  competition  with  the  farm 
todustry  to  that  community.  The  texture  of  this  slate  is  of 
such  a  charteter  that  it  must  be  cut  by  hand,  and  therefore 
employs  much  more  labor  per  unit  of  production  than  its 
competitors  to  other  sections  where  machtoery  can  be  used. 
A  uniform  wage  scale  for  labor  to  slate  quarries  would  auto- 
matically put  this  concern  out  of  business.  I  would  not 
relish  the  task  of  explaining  my  vote  for  this  bffl  to  the 
200  f amffles  whose  means  of  livelihood  are  taken  away. 
Subsection  4  of  section  9  authorizes  the  board  to — 
CiaasUy  employers,  employees,  and  employment  witliln  the  ooco- 
ptttlon  to  which  such  order  relates  according  to  localities,  the  popu- 
latlon  erf  commxinlties  In  which  such  employment  occurs,  the  n«™- 
ber  of  employees  employed,  the  nature  and  volxime  of  the  goods 
produced  and  such  other  differentiating  circumstances  as  the  hoard 
flTirtit  neceaaary  cr  apprtHprlate  to  accomplish  the  purposes  at  such 
ordar. 

No  one  can  successfully  deny  that  this  provision  gives  the 
board  the  power  to  to  one  rate  of  wages  and  hours  to  a  com- 
munity of  10,000  population  and  to  fix  a  different  rate  to  an 
adjoining  ctnnpeting  community  of  1,000  population. 

No  one  can  successfuUy  deny  that  this  gives  the  board  the 
power  to  to  one  rate  of  wages  and  hours  where  the  number 
of  employees  is  1,000  and  on  a  different  rate  of  wages  and 
hours  to  a  competing  business  where  the  nimiber  of  employees 
is  100.    No  one  can  successfully  deny  the  power  of  the  board 
to  to  one  rate  of  wages  and  hours  to  a  business  with  a  certato 
volume  of  production  and  an  entirely  different  rate  of  wages 
and  hours  to  a  competing  bustoess  with  a  lesser  volume  of 
production.    What  Member  would  care  to  explain  to  their 
constituents  who  happen  to  come  on  the  short  end  of  any  of 
those  regulations  the  humanitarian  motives  which  actuated 
him  to  voting  f (W  such  a  measure  ?   The  foregoing  fflustrations 
could  be  multiplied  by  the  hundred.    The  human  mind  Is 
incapable  of  conceiving  all  of  the  various  and  sundry  discrim- 
inatory conditions  that  wffl  undoubtedly  arise,  notwithstand- 
ing the  good  faith  and  good  totentions  of  any  board  that  may 
be  selected  to  administer  the  law.    We  ought  not  to  deliber- 
ately place  to  the  hands  of  any  board,  no  matter  how  f  air- 
mtoded  or  weU-totentioned  it  may  be,  the  almost  unlimited 
delegated  authority  over  the  lives  and  activities  of  our  citizens 
that  are  inherent  to  the  very  language  of  this  bffl 
Agato  I  tovite  attention  to  section  8-A: 

Whenever  the  Board  shall  determine  that  any  substandard  labor 
condition  exists  in  the  production  of  goods  in  one  State  and  that 
such  goods  compete  to  a  substantial  extent  in  that  State  with 
other  goods  produced  in  another  State  and  sold  or  transported  in 
interstate  commerce,  in  the  production  of  which  such  substandard 
labor  conditions  does  not  exist,  the  Board  shall  make  an  arda* 
requiring  the  elimination  of  such  substandard  labor  condition  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  appropriate  fair  labor  standard  in  the 
production  of  goods  which  so  compete. 

Obviously,  this  means  that  if  a  smaD  concern  In  your 
community  is  producing  a  product  with  local  labor  with 
aU  raw  material  locally  produced  and  aU  of  the  products 
sold  to  the  State  in  which  produced,  a  rival  concern  operat- 
tog  m  another  State  on  a  larger  scale,  so  as  to  make  their 
unit  cost  smaller,  could  complain  to  the  board  and  obtain 
an  order  requiring  the  smaller  local  concern  to  conform  to 
the  wage  and  hour  standard  of  the  bill.  This  to  turn  might 
so  tocrease  the  cost  of  the  smaller  competitor  as  to  put  him 
out  of  bustoess.  I  can  conceive  of  no  more  adroit  method 
of  promotmg  monopoly  under  the  guise  of  a  philanthropic 
crusade. 

It  is  weU  known  that  in  the  final  dasrs  of  committee  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  certain  important  amendments  were 
obtained.    Among  them  is  section  5-B,  as  foUows: 

A  labor-standard  order  establishing  minimum  wages  or  maxi- 
mum work  week  for  any  occupation  shall  be  made  only  if  the 
Board  finds  that  collectlTe-bargalnlng  agreements  in  respect  to 
,    gaeh.  TntniTwiitn  wagBs  or  TwaTtmiiTm  bouTS  do  not  COW  a  sub- 
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Btantial  portion  of  the  employees  in  such  occupation,  or  that 
existing  facilities  for  collective  bargaining  in  such  occupation,  or 
that  existing  facilities  for  collective  bargaining  In  such  occupation 
are  inadequate  or  ineffective  to  accompUsb  the  purposes  of  this 
act. 

This  amendment  exempts  organized  labor  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bffl.  One  might  wonder  why,  if  the  bffl  Is 
bad  for  organized  labor.  It  should  be  good  for  unorganized 
labor,  I  hope  that  to  future  discussions  of  the  measure 
someone  wffl  give  a  better  explanation  than  occurs  to  me. 

Another  of  these  amendments  which   requires  careful 

analysis  is  section  5-D: 

The  mlnlmimi  wages  and  maximum  work  week  established  by 
collective-bargaining  agreements  in  any  occupation  shall  be  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  appropriate  minimum  workweek  to  be 
established  by  the  Board  for  like  work  done  under  Bubstantially 
like  conditions. 

While  the  bffl  purports  to  delegate  the  powo-  to  to  wages 
and  hours  to  a  responsible  Oovemment  board  created  by  the 
act,  the  real  effect  of  this  short  and  subtle  amendment  is 
to  redelegate  the  authority  to  fix  wages  and  hours  to  the 
labor  organizations.  The  amendment  clearly  provides  that 
"to  any  occupation"  wherever  collective  bargatomg  has  toed 
wages  and  hours  to  that  occupation,  even  though  it  may  be 
to  Just  a  small  section  of  the  country,  that  the  wages  and 
hours  so  toed  by  organized  labor  shall  be,  prima  facie,  the 
wages  and  hours  scale  in  that  occupation  aU  over  the  whole 
of  the  United  States.  In  all  of  the  widespread  delegation 
of  power  that  has  been  proposed  I  do  not  believe  that  anyone 
has  heretofore  conceived  the  idea  of  delegating  or  havtog 
Congress  delegate  to  argBolzed  labor  the  power  to  to  wages 
and  hours.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  thoughtful  Members*  of 
Congress  can  ever  give  their  consent  to  such  a  departure. 

No  one  denies  the  desirability  of  constitutional  legislation 
to  cure  sweatshop  or  unfair  labor  prsictices.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  thoughtful  iierson  wffl  knowtagly  vote  for  a  bffl 
containing  toherent  potentialities  of  immeasurable  Injiuy  to 
the  coimtry  merely  because  It  carries  the  tavittog  label  of 
wage  and  hour  legislation.  There  are  some  of  us  who  be- 
lieve that  this  subject  can  be  8p];»x>ached  from  an  ai^Ie  of 
local  self-government,  with  a  due  regard  for  the  preuerva- 
tion  of  the  remaintog  fragments  of  States'  rights.  Natm-ally. 
an  fair-mtoded  persons  will  concede  that  if  there  is  an  ap- 
proach  to  this  question  through  State  control  that  that 
method  is  at  least  entitled  to  fair  consideration  before  it  is 
thrown  toto  the  discard.  Those  of  us  who  believe  that  the 
-method  of  State  control  of  wages  and  hours  is- feasible,  and 
wffl  operate  without  toflicttog  upon  our  people  the  hardships 
inherent  to  the  Black-Connery  bffl,  believe  that  both  philoso- 
phies of  htmdltog  the  problem  should  be  given  fair  considera- 
tion before  we  decide  finally  which  route  to  take.  Certainly 
those  who  framed  the  Democratic  platform  of  1936  enter- 
tained that  view.  We  are  told  that  the  i^tform  committed 
us  to  the  Black-Connery  bffl.  The  platform  did  no  such 
thtog.  On  the  contrary,  it  committed  the  Democratic  Party 
to  jotot  State  and  Federal  control  of  wages  and  hours.  To 
demonstrate  this  it  Is  (mly  necessary  to  quote  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  platform  itself,  to  wit: 


We  know  that  drought,  dust  storms,  floods,  miwtmum 
miiTimum  hours,  child  labor  and  working  conditions  in  industry, 
monop<dlstic  and  unfair  business  practices  caimot  be  adequately 
handled  exclusively  by  48  separate  State  legislatures.  48  separata 
State  administrations,  and  48  separate  State  courts.  Transactions 
and  activities  which  inevitably  overflow  State  boundaries  oOI  for 
both  State  and  Federal  treatment.  We  have  sought  and  will  con- 
tinue  to  seek  to  meet  these  problems  through  legislation  within 
the  Constitution. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  We  have  reached  that  potot 
to  the  formation  of  our  futiire  policy  of  economic  develop- 
ment where  we  must  determtoe  once  and  for  all  whether  we 
will  continue  the  normal  functions  of  State  government  con- 
templated by  the  Constitution  or  whether  we  wffl  take  the 
other  method  of  centralized  control  of  local  concerns  to  the 
I"ederal  Government.  There  are  two  distinct  Itoes  of  thought 
on  the  subject.  I  respect  the  opinion  of  those  Members  who 
believe  that  this  subject  cannot  be  controlled  adequately  by 
the  States.  On  the  contrary,  I  entertato  the  opinion  that  as 
a  practical,  common-sense  proposition,  it  cannot  be  ade- 
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quately  controUed  either  by  the  State  or  by  the  Natioimi 
Government;  but  I  am  firmly  convtoced  that  to  the  long 
range  that  there  can  be  more  nearly  adequate  control  with 
less  irritation  to  our  citizens,  by  the  method  of  State  control, 
implemented  and  aided  by  the  Federal  Government,  than 
that  attempted  by  centralized  national  control.  Ihis  seems 
to  me  to  have  been  so  recently  and  vividly  and  pamfully 
fflustrated  by  the  operation  of  the  N.  R.  A.  as  to  be  hardly 
worthy  of  further  argument.  May  I  now  present  to  you,  my 
colleagues,  and  solicit  your  earnest  consido^tion  of  the 
alternative  proposal  of  meeting  the  wsige  and  hour  problem 
through  the  method  of  State  control,  implemented  and  aided 
by  Federal  l^islation,  as  advocated  and  pledged  by  the 
Democratic  idatform  of  1936,  above  quoted? 

It  is  no  new  theory,  it  is  a  mere  eztensioi  of  the  pxi^ting 
law,  a  further  step  along  the  road  taken  by  Congress  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Ashurst-Sumner  Act.  a  normal  develop- 
ment of  the  policy  already  adopted  by  Congress.  This  act 
deals  with  the  control  of  shipment  of  prison-made  goods  to 
toterstate  commerce.  It  provides  that  whenever  it  is  im- 
lawf ul  by  the  law  ot  any  State  for  prison-made  goods  to  be 
sold  to  that  State  to  competition  with  goods  made  by  free 
labor,  that  it  is  thai  unlawful  to  bring  prison-made  goods 
toto  such  State  through  toterstate  commerce.  The  consti- 
tutionality of  the  act  was  tested  to  the  recent  case  of  the 
Kentucky  Whip  L  Collar  Co.  against  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Co.  The  Supreme  Coiut  held  the  act  constitutional  and 
valid  and  thus  laid  down  the  rule  that  whenever  a  State 
declares  a  valid  policy  with  respect  to  commerce  withto  its 
bounds,  thereupon  the  Federal  Government  may  step  to  and 
lend  its  assistance  and  protection  to  that  State  to  enforcing 
its  law  against  the  importation  of  goods  manufactured  to 
violation  of  the  State  laws. 

Following  closely  upon  this  decision  was  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  upholding  the  constituUonaUty  of  the  Wash- 
ington State  minimum  wages  and  hours  law,  fixing  minimum 
wages  and  hours.  The  effect  of  these  two  decisions  has  been 
to  lay  down  a  broad  path  which  Congress  may  follow  to  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  supplement  State  laws  with 
respect  to  minimum  ws^es  and  hours,  child  labor,  prison- 
made  goods,  and  simdry  other  problems  which  we  hiaive  been 
seektog  to  remedy  through  measures  of  doubtful  constitu- 
tionality. Tliere  are  those  who  beUeve  that  local  self- 
government  and  the  preservation  of  the  rights  reserved  to 
the  States  to  the  Federal  Constitution  presents  a  more  feasi- 
ble and  satisfactory  approach  to  these  problems.  This  way 
seems  the  simplest  and  most  productive  of  permanent  satis- 
factory results.  The  treatment  of  such  a  subject  as  wages 
and  hours  must  necessarily  be  c^  an  experimental  character. 
To  follow  the  method  already  successfully  tried  through  the 
enactment  of  the  Ashurst-Sumner  Act  seems  such  a  simple 
solution  of  the  problem,  so  far  as  the  concern  of  the  Federal 
Government  goes,  that  it  might  at  least  be  given  a  trial 
before  we  embark  upon  a  proposal  such  as  the  Black- 
Connery  Act,  so  provocative  of  discrimination,  dissatisfaction, 
and  a  multitude  of  evil  consequences. 

To  follow  the  route  of  the  Ashurst-Sumner  Act  it  would 
only  be  necessary  for  Congress  to  pass  a  bffl  making  It  im- 
lawful  to  ship  to  toterstate  commerce  toto  any  State  that 
has  a  minimum  wage  and  hour  law,  goods  manufactured 
to  another  State  under  standards  below  those  required  to 
the  State  toto  which  shipped.  Congress  might  even  go 
further  and  prescribe  certato  standards  and  provide  that 
the  Federal  law  should  not  extend  its  protecting  arm  to 
those  States  whose  hour  and  wage  laws  do  not  conform  to 
the  Federal  standard.  Under  this  method  each  State  would 
be  the  judge  of  its  own  standards  under  penalty  for  those 
States  that  do  not  enact  apprc^riate  legislation  that  they 
would  not  receive  protection  from  the  Federal  law.  Natural 
competitive  conditions  would  undoubtedly  hasten  the  enact- 
ment of  State  laws  to  conform  to  tiie  Federal  Act.  Under 
this  method  there  would  be  no  gigantic  Federal  bureau 
policmg  every  wage  earner  and  business  concern  to  the 
country.  Complatots  and  discriminations  would  be  adjusted 
locally  to  the  State  to  which  they  occurred  and  our  citizens 
would  look  to  their  local  State  authorities  for  the  correction 
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of  their  grievances  without  being  required  to  petiUon  a  Fed- 
eral bureau  tn  Washington.    As  a  Nation,  we  have  pros- 
pered and  grown  stupendously  in  the  period  of  150  years  of 
our  existence  under  the  system  of  government  conceived  by 
the  framers  of  our  Ckmstitution.    In  the  brief  agony  of  the 
late  depression  we  should  not  forget  all  that  we  have  learned 
and  profited  in  the  150  years  of  our  existence.    Let  m  not 
abandon  the  system  of  State  government,  at  least  until  we 
have  explored  its  possibilities.    In  the  treatment  of  a  great 
subject,  such  as  the  fixing  of  wages  and  hours,  to  move  too 
hastily  inevitably  means  to  move  mistakenly  and  if  we  ao 
that  it  means  that  the  whole  ground  must  be  gone  over 
again     Let  us  move  cautiously  step  by  step  and  give  public 
opinion  and  public  support  an  opportunity  toprogress  hand 
in  hand  wiUi  tiie  development  of  tiie  law.    That  objections 
will  occur  to  this  proposal  is  Inevitoble.    There  will  be  ob- 
jections and  necessary  readjustments  to  any  bill  proposed, 
but  you  may  make  sure  that  this  method  will  be  much  less 
Irritating  to  your  constituents  and  give  them  a  much  greater 
voice  in  the  management  of  their  own  private  affal"  ^^af 
can  ever  be  done  through  any  such  proposal  as  the  Black- 
Connery  Act.  ^^^^  . 

Shortly  after  the  decision  In  tiie  Kentucky  Whip  and 
Collar  case  sustaining  the  constitutionality  of  the  Ashurst- 
Sumner  Act.  I  inti-oduced  in  the  House  Uie  bill  Imown  as 
H.  R  4748  entitied:  "A  bill  to  prohibit  the  interstate  trans- 
portation of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  in  certain  cas^. 
The  bill  is  now  pending  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
House  and  partial  hearings  have  been  held  on  it.  I  invite 
the  serious  and  thoughtful  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  tills  alternative  metiiod  of  procedure  in  tiie  hope 
tiiat  when  we  reconvene.  boUi  methods  of  procedure, 
namely:  The  Black-Connery  Act  and  tiie  extension  of  the 
Ashurst-Sumner  Act.  may  be  given  full  and  fair  considera- 
tion before  either  method  is  adopted. 


The  Finns  in  American  Colonial  History 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  21  (legislative  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20) ,  1937 
Mr  HCX>K.  Mr.  Speaker,  tiie  House  has  under  considera- 
tion, through  Senate  Joint  Resolution  135.  an  amentoient  to 
WeviouTact  of  Uie  Congress  which  would  extend  to  the 
GoW^nt  and  tiie  people  of  Finland  an  Invitation  to 
Swticipate  in  ttie  tiiree  hundredtti  anniversary  celebration 
rftoe  founding  of  New  Sweden,  ttie  first  permanent  white 
settlement  on  tiie  banks  of  tiie  Delaware  River.  Pot  my  part 
I^ot  imagine  why  tills  invitiition,  heretofore  extended  to 
thV^vemment  of  Sweden,  was  not  origtoaUy  drafted  to 
include  tiic  Oovemment  of  Finland.  Ascribed  to  an  over- 
sight, tiie  Senate  was  quick  to  correct  tiie  deficiency.  Today, 
^the  eve  of  adjournment,  we  have  the  opportunity  of  Join- 
S^to  tSe  BeZe^  passing  tills  resolution  autiiorizing 
^d  InSnicting  tiie  President  to  Invite  tiie  Government  of 
Finland  to  join  with  tiie  Government  of  Sweden  as  oi^  gu^te 
JoTSs  commemorative  festivity.    I  hope  tiie  resolution  will 

pass  imanlmously.  .  ^      ,        

^5ie  year  1638.  when  the  first  Swedish-Finnish  colony  was 
estabuied  in  tiie  New  Worid.  was  just  138  years  previous 
to  ttie  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and.  tf  we 
i^re  to^d^S  years  to  ttiat  eventful  date,  it  wou^d  bring 
m1o5^  to  our  own  modem  1914.  As  far  back  before  ttte 
SiSutiwiary  War  as  we  are  after  It^-thls  gives  us  a  better 
S^Tme  sweep  of  ttie  years  since  ttiat  e^ntfid  d^ 
^^300  years  ago  when  tiiese  colonists  of  Sweden  and 
Finland  first  landed  on  our  shores. 

In  considering  tills  colonial  project,  we  must,  of  «)une, 
raOiae  that  Sweden  as  a  nation  was  helped  to  its  p(^tion  <rf 
dominance  In  the  affairs  of  Europe  by  Uic  strengtii  and 


virility  of  Uie  people  of  its  domain.  Finland,  tiien  a  grand 
duchy  of  Sweden,  as  over  150  years  later  a  grand  diwhy 
of  Russia,  gave  of  her  money  and  her  people  to  tiie  Klory  of 
Swedish  arms.  At  one  period  of  her  history,  in  one  of  the 
destiiictive  wars  that  militant  Sweden  was  engaged  in.  Pin- 
land  gave  up  one-tiiird  of  her  male  population.  Seven^ 
teenth  century  historians  bear  witness  to  the  valor  and 
fortitude  of  the  Finns.  ,     .  , 

According  to  our  best  historical  authorities,  this  coloni^ 
enterprise  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden,  which  encompassed 
the  territory  of  Finland  as  a  grand  duchy,  grew  out  of  a 
proposal  made  to  Gustavus  Adolphus.  illustrious  ruler  of  the 
Swedes  by  WUliam  Usselinx.  a  Netheriander,  just  about  the 
time  that  the  Pilgrim  fathers  were  setting  out  from  pg- 
lish  shores  for  the  wUderness  of  Cape  Cod.    The  idea  took, 
and  the  New  Sweden  company  was  organized  on  the  1st  or 
May  1627.  and  the  stock  lists  were  opened  to  all  Europe. 
The  King  himself  pledged  $400,000.    The  city  of  Wupuri 
In  modem  Finland— Wiborg  in  Hanseatic  League  days— was 
a  participant. 
Men  of  every  rank  were  solicited — 
Says  the  American  historian,  Bancroft — 
and  It  was  resolved  to  Invite  colonists  from  all  the  nations  of 
iSrope.    Other   nations   employed  slaves  In   their   colonies    and 
Saves  cost  a  great  deal,  labor  with  reluctance,  and  soon  perish 
SS^hSd  usale^so  the  Swedish  appeal  declared  for  a  'ree  colony^ 
Siying.  "Surell  we  shall  gain  more  by  a  free  people  with  wives 
and^Udren."    To  the  Scandinavian  Imagination,  hope  painted 
the  New  World  as  a  paradise. 

In  the  spring  of  1638  the  first  ship  from  the  Swedish 
Kingdom,  the  Kalmar  Nyckel.  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Delaware  River.  It  sailed  up  the  river  to  the  pomt  where 
the  city  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  is  now  located.  At  ttie  natural 
stone  pier,  still  in  existence  and  known  as  The  Rocks,  the 
small  band  of  pioneers  disembarked  and  ttius  began  the  ef- 
fort which  was  destined  to  become  the  first  permanent  set- 
Uemen  in  the  Delaware  River  Valley. 

The  land  upon  which  the  colonists  laid  the  foundations 
of  »  new  pioneer  Commonwealth  in  North  America  was 
purchased  from  friendly  Indians.  It  extended  as  far  up  as 
the  Schuylkill  River,  where  Philadelphia,  the  cradle  of  our 
liberties,  is  now  situated.  Later  additions  to  the  territory 
of  the  new  Sweden  colony  extended  its  boimdaries  so  as 
ultimately  to  bring  within  its  limits  nearly  aU  of  present- 
day  Delaware  and  sections  of  New  Jersey  and  Maryland  as 
well.  Independence  Hall  itself  stands  on  land  that  was  one- 
time a  part  of  the  colony,  and  in  Wilmington  the  Holy 
Trinity  Chim*— not  to  mention  other  churches  in  other 
places— harks   back   to   tiiese   doughty   pioneers    of    New 

Sweden.  ._      ^^ 

In  common  with  Virginia  and  the  Massachusetts  and 
other  seventeenth-century  colonies  in  North  America,  New 
Sweden  on  the  Delaware  resulted  from  the  activities  of  a 
trading  company.  Both  money  and  leadership  for  the  en- 
terprise came  from  the  Finnish  part  of  the  Kingdom  as 
well  as  from  Sweden  proper.  Admiral  Klaus  Fleming,  one 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  Finnish  nobility,  became  as- 
sociated with  the  New  Sweden  Co.,  and  from  the  first  was 
in  charge  of  its  affairs.  His  directorship  of  the  company  was 
cut  short  by  his  death  in  1644.  According  to  Dr.  Amandus 
Johnson,  the  leading  authority  on  this  phase  of  American 
colonial  history,  "the  company  and  colony  lost  their  best 
friend  and  most  enthusiastic  promoter"  when  Fleming  wa» 
killed  in  battle  against  the  Danes. 

The  Finnish  contribution  to  the  population  of  New  Sweden 
was  likewise  conspicuous. 

While  we  do  not  as  yet  have  altogether  satisfactory  sta- 
tistics regarding  the  number  of  Finns  in  New  Sweden,  proof 
positive  and  final  exists  showing  that  they  constituted  an 
important  element  in  the  population  of  the  colony.  Of  the  12 
separate  expeditions  sent  to  the  colony  between  1638  and 
1656  the  records  often  clearly  separated  the  Finnish  settlers 
from  the  Swedish.  The  last  expedition,  which  arrived  on 
the  Delaware  in  March  1656,  numbered  105  persons.  Or 
these  92  were  listed  as  Finns.  At  the  time  of  the  arrival 
of  this  group  the  persons,  presumably  adults  who  included 
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the  Finns  already  In  New  Sweden,  in  the  coIodj  numbered 
some  240.  As  late  as  1664  a  group  of  140  Finns  were  re- 
ported to  have  arrived  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  on  thdr 
way  to  New  Sweden.  A  conservatiFe  estimate,  therefore, 
places  the  Finns  at  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  Delaware  River  Valley. 

To  review  further  the  progress  of  the  colonial  effort  of 
the  Swedes  and  Finns,  which,  incidentally  was  but  a  scant 
30  years  after  Jamestown  had  first  been  settied  by  the  Eng- 
lish, and  but  15  years  after  the  first  Dutchmen  had  settied 
on  Manhattan  Island  and  founded  New  Amsterdam,  we  find 
the  national  jealousies  of  old  Europe  being  transferred  to 
the  unsetUed  shores  of  the  New  World. 

As  Bancroft  says: 

The  fame  of  Swedish  arms  protected  the  Swedish  flag  in  the 
New  World:  and  wlille  Bannw  and  Tantenson  were  humbling 
Austria  and  Denmark,  the  Dutch  did  not  at  first  proceed  bejrond 
a  protest.  Meantime,  tidings  of  the  loveliness  of  the  ooimtry  had 
been  borne  to  Scandinavia,  and  the  peasantry  of  Sweden  and  of 
Finland  longed  to  exchange  their  farms  in  Europe  for  homes  on 
the  Delaware.  At  tba  last  considerable  expedition  there  were 
more  than  a  hundred  families  eager  to  embark  for  the  land  of 
promise,  and  unable  to  obtain  a  passage  on  the  crowded  ves- 
sels. •  •  •  Philadelphia,  like  Delaware,  traces  its  lineage  to 
the  Swedes,  who  had  planted  a  subtirb  of  Philadelphia  tefore 
William  Penn  became  its  proprietary.  •  •  •  The  Swedes  and 
Dutch  were  left  to  contend  for  the  Delaware.  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  river  the  Swedish  company  was  more  powerful  than  its  rival; 
but  the  province  of  New  Netherlands  was  tenfold  more  pt^iQoua 
than  New  Sweden. 

And  then  the  inevitable  happened.  A  revival  of  Swedish 
aggression  in  the  Delaware  finally  aroused  the  Duteh  to 
action.  In  1654  one-legged  Peter  Stujrvesant,  who  himself 
had  arrived  in  New  Amsterdam  but  in  1647,  led  a  force  of 
more  than  600  men  into  the  Delaware.  Bancroft  chronicles 
that- 
One  fort  after  another  surrendered,  and  to  Rysingh.  the  Swed- 
ish governor,  honorable  terms  were  conceded;  the  colonists  weie 
promised  quiet  possession  of  their  estates;  and  juzladlctlon  of  the 
Dutch  was  established. 
Such  was  the  end  of  New  Sweden — 

Comments  Bancroft —  . 

the  colony  that  connects  ova  country  with  Gustarus  Adolphus 
and  the  nations  that  dwell  on  the  Oulf  of  Bothnia. 

But  although  the  Swedes  had  control  of  their  colony  for 
but  16  years  the  population  remained.  For  more  than  a 
hundred  years  there  was  a  direct  contact  between  the  Swedes 
and  their  church  authorities  In  Sweden.  TTiese  settiers — 
Swedes  and  Finns  alike — ^retained  their  identity— linguistic, 
religious,  cultural — but  ultimately  they  merged  with  the 
blood  stream  of  American  nationality.  Intermixture  of 
Swedes  and  Finns  and  the  angUcization  of  the  language  of 
both  had  proceeded  apace  by  the  time  the  Fathers  of  this 
country  created  a  new  nation  on  this  continent. 

By  that  time  a  few  descendants  of  the  Delaware  colonists 
had  risen  to  positions  sufBciently  conspicuous  to  bring  them 
into  participation  in  the  French  and  Indian  and  Revolution- 
ary wars  as  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
later  as  signers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Tlie 
majority  lived  the  lives  of  hard-worldng  pioneers  and  made 
their  contributions  to  the  development  of  American  institu- 
tions and  ideals  in  that  anyncnnous  manner  which  ever 
characterizes  the  life  and  endeavors  of  the  common  man 
who  was  then,  as  he  is  today,  the  real  foundation  of  all  that 
we  hold  dear  and  worthwhile  in  this  glorious  country. 

As  Bancroft,  our  own  American  historian,  summarizes  it — 

The  descendants  ot  the  colonists,  in  the  course  of  generations, 
widely  scattered  and  blended  with  emigrants  of  other  lineage,  con- 
stituted, perhaps  more  than  one  p>art  in  two  hundred  of  the  popu- 
lation of  our  ooTintry  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
At  the  surrender  they  did  not  much  exceed  700  -souls.  As  Protes- 
tants, they  shared  the  religious  impxilse  of  the  age.  They  rever- 
enced the  bonds  of  family  ind  the  purity  of  morals;  their  children, 
under  every  disadvantage  of  teachers  and  Swedish  botdcs.  were  well 
Instructed.  With  the  natives  they  preserved  peace.  The  love  for 
their  mother  coimtry  and  an  abiding  sentiment  of  loyality  toward 
Its  sovereign  continued  to  distingtiish  them;  at  Stockholm  they  re- 
mained for  a  century  the  objects  of  a  distlnterested  and  generous 
regard:  in  the  New  World,  a  part  of  their  descendants  still  pre- 
•erve  their  altar  and  their  dwellings  acouiul  the  gravca  of  their 
fathers. 


Bat  let  me  return  to  the  Finns.  As  we  all  know,  there  is 
one  thing  that  Finland  and  the  Ftans  have  particularly  im- 
pressed upon  the  consciousness  of  the  American  peopte.  It 
is  the  integrity  that  they  have  kept  with  themselves 
throughout  tb^  entire  history— the  integrity  they  have  kept 
with  the  w<n'l«rand  with  this  country  in  particular.  Fin- 
land is  the  only  nation  that  has  fairly  and  iHXMnptiy  paid 
its  debt  to  the  United  States.  The  citisens  of  the  Finnish 
Republic  have  in  these  trying  years,  which  miglit  well  be 
called  an  era  <tf  default  and  ditabonesty  In  international 
commitments,  followed  a  policy  of  honest  dealing  which 
excites  the  admiration  ol  all  who  value  the  sanctity  of  con- 
tractual obligations. 

In  thus  abundantly  illustrating  this  all  too  rare  policy 
of  honest  ^btor.  the  Finns  of  today  have  only  given  rdief 
to  qualities  that  we  find  among  the  Finns  along  the  Dela- 
ware centuries  ago.  Honesty,  fair  dealing,  and  hard  work 
were  characteristics  of  the  Delaware  Finns  In  the  IflOCs. 
We  learn  from  a  history  of  the  New  Sweden  colony,  pub- 
lished in  1702,  that  in  a  settiement  named  Finland,  which 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  present-day  Chesta*,  Pa.,  the  Finns 
lived  without  fortifications,  in  peace  with  the  Indians.  To- 
gether with  the  Swedes  they  founded  the  first  towns,  built 
the  first  schools  and  roads,  established  the  first  law  courts, 
and  constructed  the  first  churches  in  the  Delaware  Valley, 
and  in  doing  so  made  important  and  lasting  ctMitributions 
to  American  civilization. 

We  who  ^  celebrating  this  3^ear  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
are  likely  to  forget  that  Just  as  the  fathers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion wrought  mightily,  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  the  independent  United  States,  so  these 
IHoneers  of  the  Delaware,  some  150  years  before  the  mo- 
mentous Philadelphia  Constitutional  Convention,  wrought , 
mightily  to  carve  organized  civilized  communiti^  out  of  the 
wilderness. 

The  woii:  of  the  fathers  is  being  commemorated  this  year; 
the  achievements  of  the  Delaware  settlers  will  be  commono- 
rated  next  year,  in  1938. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Delaware  Traxsentenary,  in 
which  the  Finns  of  Finland  and  our  own  citizens  of  FlnniBh 
antecedents  will  participate,  will  assume  proportions  com- 
mensurate with  the  importance  of  the  seventeenth  century 
founders  of  the  colony. 

Let  the  tercentenary  be  celebrated  in  a  manner  that  will 
dearly  impress  the  American  people  with  the  fact  that,  ac- 
cording to  history,  the  Finns  were  one  of  four  nations  that 
helped  to  settie  the  Original  Thirteen  States  of  the  UnloD, 
the  other  three  being  the  English,  the  Dutch,  and  the 
Swedes. 


General  Accounting:  Office 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  M.  VINSON 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  16,  1917 

Mr.  FRED  M.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Oovemment  Organization  favorably  reported  H.  B. 
8726,  which  amends  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921, 
and  establishes  the  ofSce  of  Auditor  General  of  the  United 
States. 

This  is  one  of  the  measures  which  resulted  from  the  mes- 
sage of  the  Presidient  of  the  United  States,  and  considerable 
hearings  which  were  held  before  the  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  the  Reorganization  of  Government  Depart- 
ments, whi^  hearings,  of  course,  are  available. 

The  bin  in  question  is  the  result  of  a  very  serious  study  of 
the  objectives  sought  in  strengthening  the  present  law  rela- 
tive to  the  original  Intention  <A  Ccmgress  in  the  Anai»ta«f«>f  q( 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  li)2L 
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We  do  not  feel  that  the  General  Accounting  Office  should 
be  abolished  or  that  it  should  be  placed  in  the  Treasury  or 
in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  has  been  suggested.  Fur- 
thermore, we  feel  that  Congress  is  enUUed  to  have  an  inde- 
pendent audit  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  by  an  agent  responsible  to  it 
and  it  alone.  We  bring  into  being  the  Auditor  General,  a 
legislative  agent  for  this  purpose. 

We  herewith  set  forth  a  general  statement  and  a  more 
spedflc  analysis  of  H.  R.  8276.  We  would  appreciate  any 
criticism  or  suggestions  relative  to  this  proposed  legislation. 
We  feel  that  it  wiU  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  original 
act;  that  it  will  eliminate  duplication  of  effort  under  the 
present  system;  that  it  will  anhually  save  much  money  and 
secure  for  Congress  for  the  first  time  the  real  picture  of  the 
work  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

The  purpose  of  H.  R.  8276  is  to  strengthen  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act.  1921,  by  amending  it  so  as  to  carry  out 
what  your  committee  believes  to  have  been  the  original  in- 
tenticn  of  the  Congress  in  enacting  that  act,  namely,  to 
provide  the  Congress  witii  an  independent  audit  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  of  the  Government  by  an  agent 
dli«ctly  responsible  to  the  Congress.  As  wiU  be  recalled, 
that  act  vested  in  a  single  agency,  to  wit,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  the  functions  of  settling  and  adjusting 
accounts  and  claims  and  rendering  advance  decisions  in- 
volving the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  as  well  as  the  func- 
tion of  criticizing  such  settlements  and  adjustments,  and  re- 
ix>rting  its  criticisms  to  the  Congress.  The  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  segregate  the  functions  of  setUement  and  adjust- 
ment under  one  officer,  and  the  functions  of  reviewing  and 
criticizing  such  settlements  and  adjustments  and  reporting 
thereon  to  the  Congress  in  another  officer,  and  thus  provide 
the  Congress  with  an  independent  audit. 

Some  have  suggested  that  this  objective  should  be  accom- 
plished by  abolishing  the  General  Accounting  Office  and 
transf  OTing  to  the  Treasury  Department  or  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  the  fimctions  now  exercised  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  of  settling  and  adjiisting  accoimts  and 
claims  and  rendortng  advance  decisions  involving  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  f  imds,  and  by  establishing  an  independ- 
ent auditing  office  to  make  and  furnish  the  Congress  with  an 
independent  audit  of  the  setU«nents  and  adjustments  made 
by  the  Treasury  Department  or  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

After  careful  consideration,  your  committee  has  reached 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  vest  such  lunc- 
tions  in  the  Treasury  Department,  which  is  a  large  spending 
agency,  or  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  would  then 
have  the  approval  of  estimates  of  appropriations  and  the 
control  of  expenditures.  Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion 
that  such  functions  should  continue  to  be  exercised  by  a 
nonspending  independent  agency,  such  as  the  General 
Accounting  Officer,  and  that  the  desired  objective  can  be 
accomplished  without  disturbing  the  f  imctions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office. 

Acc(»dtngly.  the  plan  of  this  bill  is  to  leave  in  the  General 
Accounting  Office  the  functions  now  exercised  by  it  with 
respect  to  the  setUement  and  adjustment  of  accoimts  and 
claims  and  the  rendition  of  advance  decisions  involving  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds.  However,  the  Comptroller 
General  hereafter  wUl  serve  without  term  and  be  subject 
to  removal  by  the  President. 

Tb  furnish  the  Congress  with  an  independent  audit  of 
receipts  and  expenditures  by  an  officer  other  than  the  one 
who  setties  and  adjusts  accounts  and  claims  and  renders 
advance  decisions  involving  expenditures,  the  bill  provides 
that  there  shall  be  in  the  General  Accounting  Office  an 
Auditor  General  of  the  United  States  who  shall  be  an  agent 
of  the  Congress  and  shall  exercise  the  functions  of  his  office 
without  direction  from  any  other  officer.  The  Auditor  Gen- 
eral will  be  appointed  by  the  President,  with  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  Senate,  but  can  be  removed  only  by  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  Congress,  or  by  impeachment.  He  will  hold 
ofBce  for  a  period  of  15  yeBXS. 

The  failure  to  provide  the  Congress  with  information  con- 
cerning the  fiscal  transactions  of  the  Government  through 


an  independent  audit  of  receipts  and  expenditures  was  the 
principal  criticism  of  the  former  system  which  led  the  Con- 
gress to  reorganize  the  auditing  and  accounting  functions  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921. 
Much  good  has  been  accomplished  by  that  act.  However, 
the  committees  of  Congress  considering  that  act  believed 
that  they  were  setting  up  a  system  under  which  the  auditmg 
officer,  the  Comptroller  General,  being  independent  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  would  report  to  them 
any  irregular,  illegal,  or  improper  expenditure  of,  or  failure 
to  account  for,  public  funds.  It  is  well  known  that  this  has 
not  resulted.  The  reason  has  been  that  under  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act  the  Comptroller  General,  the  auditing 
officer,  was  vested  also  with  executive  control  functions, 
namely,  the  settlement  and  adjustment  of  accounts  and 
^iftims  and  the  rendition  of  advance  decisions  involving  the 
expenditiu-e  of  public  fimds.  Under  this  arrangement  the 
Comptroller  General  was  placed  in  the  anomalous  position 
of  being  required  to  settle  and  adjust  accounts  and  claims 
and  then  to  report  to  the  Congress  his  ^ticism  of  his  own 
settlements  and  adjustments. 

Obviously,  the  officer  authorized  to  exercise  the  functions 
of  settling  and  adjusting  accounts  and  claims  and  rendering 
advance  decisions  involving  the  expenditure  of  public  funds 
should  not  be  permitted  to  audit  his  own  setUements  and 
adjustments.  Under  such  an  arrangement  it  Is  impossible 
for  the  Congress  to  obtain  an  independent  audit  of  the  sct- 
tiement  and  adjustment  of  accounts  and  claims.  The  pres- 
ent situation  is  corrected  by  H.  R.  8276. 

Your  committee  respectfully  submits  that  the  plan  embodied 
in  this  bill  will  not  only  provide  the  Congress  for  the  first  time 
with  an  independent  audit  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  the  Government  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the  powers 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office,  with  respect  to  the  settle- 
ment and  adjustment  of  accounts  and  claims  and  the  rendi- 
tion of  advance  decisions,  but  will  also  eliminate  duplicity, 
simplify  the  auditing  and  accounting  machinery  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  expedite  the  settlement  and  adjustment  of 
accounts  and  claims.  The  Comptroller  General  will  continue 
to  operate  in  the  future  exactly  as  he  has  in  the  past,  that  is, 
he  will  continue  to  render  advance  decisions  and  settle  and 
adjust  all  accoimts  and  claims.  Similarly  the  departments 
and  establishments  and  all  accountable  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  continue  to  furnish  him  in  the  future  with  their 
accounts  exactly  as  they  have  in  the  past. 

Under  the  suggested  plan  the  new  Office  of  the  Auditor  Gen- 
eral will  be  decentralized  and  the  Auditor  General  will  conduct 
an  audit  of  aU  expenditures  of  the  United  States  immediately 
following  payment  and  before  settlement  and  adjustment  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  when,  under  existing  law,  pay- 
ments are  made  prior  to  settlement  and  adjustment.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Auditor  General  will  be  stationed  next  door 
to  each  of  the  disbursing  offices  in  the  field,  and  the  disbui^- 
ing  officers  will  be  required  under  the  bill  to  transmit  daily  to 
such  representatives  copies  of  all  checks,  pay  rolls,  vouchers, 
and  other  supporting  documents.  The  Auditor  General, 
through  his  representatives,  will  be  required  to  audit  such 
expenditures  promptly  and  notify  the  disbursing  officers  and 
the  departments  or  establishments  concerned,  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  any  exceptions  taken  by  him  to  expendi- 
tures made  by  the  disbursing  officers. 

Under  existing  law,  which  is  not  disturbed  by  this  bill,  the 
disbursing  officer  will  thereafter  in  due  course — that  is, 
quarterly — transmit  his  accounts  to  the  proper  department  or 
establishment  in  Washington,  which  will  then  administra- 
tively examine  such  accounts  and  transmit  them  to  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  for  settlement  and  adjustment.  The 
findings  of  the  Auditor  General  with  respect  to  expenditures 
involved  in  such  accounts  will  be  binding  upon  the  General 
Accounting  Office  in  the  settlement  and  adjustment  of  such 
accounts  unless  such  findings  are  inconsistent  with  an  ad- 
vance decision  rendered  by  the  Comptroller  General  involving 
expenditures,  or  the  disbursing  officer  or  the  head  of  the  de- 
l^artment  or  establishment  concerned  requests  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  review  such  findings,  or  the  Comptroller 
General  deems  it  to  be  in  the  public  interest  to  review  such 
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findings.  Tbese  provisions  making  the  findings  of  ttae  Audi- 
tor General  conclusive  upon  the  General  Aocountiog  Office  In 
certain  cases  win  eliminate  the  necessity  of  an  audit  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  in  such  cases. 
^  The  bill  then  requires  the  Comptndler  General  to  fomidi 
to  the  Auditor  General  copies  of  all  certificates  of  settlement 
issued  by  him.  and  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Auditor  General 
to  report  to  the  Congress  any  disagreement  by  the  Auditor 
General  with  such  settiemoit  and  adjustment  Iqr  tbe  General 
Accounting  Office. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  such  reports  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
an^jthe  President  of  the  Senate  are  requhred  to  refer  the 
reports  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress  having 
jtuisdlcticm  over  the  subject  matter  of  such  reports.  Such 
ccxnmtttees  are  authorized  to  hold  puUlc  hearings  In  connec- 
tion with  such  reports  and  to  request  the  Auditor  General, 
or  such  of  his  assistants  as  he  may  designate,  to  sit  with  the 
committees  in  an  advlscMT  ciMPadty.  The  ccmimlttees  may 
also  request  the  attendance  of  the  officers  of  the  Govemmttit 
irtio  authorize  or  make  expenditures  for  the  purpose  d  Inter- 
rogating them  regarding  any  Irregularity  reported  by  the 
Auditor  OeneraL  Likewise,  the  committees  are  antboriaed 
to  subpoia  outside  witnesses,  together  with  potinent  docu- 
ments and  records. 

The  o(dIectlng  officers  of  the  Government  win  not  be  re- 
quhed  to  solnnit  their  accounts  to  the  representatives  of  the 
General  Auditing  Office  in  the  District  of  Ctdumbia  or  dse- 
irtiere.  In  fact,  the  c<dlecting  officers  will  sulnntt  no  accounts 
whatsoever  to  the  auditing  officers,  but  will  continue  in  the 
future,  under  existing  law.  as  th^  have  in  the  past,  to  sulxnit 
their  accounts  monthly  to  the  proper  department  or  estab- 
lishment In  WashinfTton  for  administrative  examination  and 
transmission  to  the  General  Accounting  C^ce  for  setUemoit 
and  adjustment.  Tbe  Audltco-  General  will  make  his  audit 
of  such  accounts  vtbaix  he  reviews  the  settlements  and  ad- 
justments of  such  accounts  made  tv  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  Similarly,  when  payments  are  made  after  settiement 
and  adjustment,  the  audit  of  such  payments  will  be  made 
after  settlement  and  adjustment. 

The  bill  requires  the  Auditor  Graeral  to  make  annually  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  llarch  1  of  each  year  an  audit 
report  covering  the  receipts  and  expenditures  ot  the  previous 
fiscal  ytax.  This  will  be  the  kind  of  report  which  a  large 
private  corporation  secures  annually  trom  an  auititor.  It 
will  show  the  balance  sheet  of  the  Government,  and  will  con- 
ta  .1  a  review  of  any  illegal  or  improper  expmditures  or  finan- 
cial practices.  No  such  r^;>ort  has  ever  beax  made  to  the 
Congress,  though  the  debates  on  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act  16  years  ago  indicate  clearly  that  it  was  tbe  purpose  of 
the  Congress  to  secure  such  reports.  This  bill  wiU  carry 
out  the  dear  intent  oi  tbe  Congnes  when  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  was  passed. 

Tbe  bill  also  requires  the  Auditor  Oeno^  to  investigate  all 
matters  relating  to  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  puUic 
funds  and  the  acquisition,  transfa*.  and  use  at  iKt>perty  of 
tbe  United  States,  and  to  report  any  unlawful  or  improvidei^ 
dealing  with  such  funds  or  property  to  tbe  Congress.  The 
Auditor  General  is  also  required  in  such  reprats  to  make 
recommendations  locddng  to  greater  efficiency  or  economy  in 
administration.  The  results  of  such  investigations  and  the 
proposed  recommendations  will  be  <^  tnestimfthk*  value  to  tbe 
Congress  in  making  aKxt^miations. 

History  indicates  that  under  the  former  system,  prior  to 
1921,  if  any  department  or  establishment  challenged  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Comptroller  of  tbe  Treasury  to  decide  a 
particular  matter,  the  Comptroller  sought  the  advice  of  tbe 
Attorney  Goieral  as  to  whether  he  or  the  department  or 
establishment  c<HM:emed  bad  jurisdiction  to  decide  tbe 
matter.  The  Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921,  made  no 
I»x>vlsion  tar  determining  tbe  jurisdiction  of  the  Comptndler 
General  in  auditing  and  accounting  matters.  As  a  result, 
since  the  establishment  of  that  office,  there  has  been  a  con- 
stant coofilct  between  tbe  departments  or  establishments  and 
the  ComptroUer  General  as  to  his  jurisdiction.  Tbis  conflict 
of  jurisdicticm  has  principally  revc^ved  around  tbe  questkm 
whether  the  Comptndler  General  is  authoriaed  in  tbe  settie- 


ment and  adjustment  of  accounts  and  claims  to  determine 
tbe  avafiaUUty  of  appropriations  and  to  revise  tbe  action  ot 
other  offlons  of  the  Government  under  statutes  vesting  in 
and  imposing  upon  them  powo*  to  make  findings  of  fact  or 
dfcisions  in  matters  arising  in  their  departments  or  estab- 
lishments. 

In  order  to  avoid  such  conflicts  in  tbe  future,  your  com- 
mittee has  hKduded  In  tills  bill  a  provision  which  expressly 
provides  that  the  Comptroller  General  shall  determine  tbe 
availability  of  appropriations  but  shaB  not  have  the  author- 
ity to  revise  tiie  action  of  other  officers  of  tbe  Government 
under  statutes  vesting  in  them  tbe  power  to  make  flmUngs  of 
fact  or  decisions  in  matters  arising  in  their  departments  or 
establtehments. 

Your  committee  has  also  included  a  iwovislon  which  au- 
thortzes  the  Attorney  General,  upon  the  request  of  tbe 
Comptn^ler  General  or  the  department  or  estaUishment 
concerned,  to  determine  tbe  jurisdiction  of  tbe  OomptroUor 
General  or  such  department  or  estalrilshment  to  dedde  a 
particular  matter.  His  opinion  on  such  question  of  juris- 
diction is  made  final  and  conclusive  upon  tbe  Comptroller 
General  and  aH  departments  and  estaUfebments.  Your 
committee  desires  to  emphaaiae,  however,  that  the  Attor- 
ney QatexuTs  authority  will  be  limited  to  the  question  of 
jurisdicti(m.  He  will  not  be  authorized  to  Inquire  into  the 
facts  or  consider  tbe  merits  in  any  partfeular  case.  Haying 
determined  that  the  Congress  has  authorized  tiie  Comp- 
troller General  or  the  department  or  estaUlsbment  con- 
cerned to  decide  the  particular  matter,  his  authority  ceases 
and  the  Comptroller  General  or  such  department  or  estab- 
lishment will  consider  and  decide  the  m»its  oi  tbe  case 
Independently  of  the  Attorney  General. 

The  bin  vests  In  the  Secretary  of  the  Trcasirry  authority 
to  supervise  and  prescribe  accounting  forms  and  procedures 
and  the  administrative  examination  of  fiscal  officers'  ac- 
counts, as  well  as  the  titles  and  symbols  by  \^ilch  appro- 
priations shall  be  designated.  It  is  essential  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  the  chief  fiscal  officer  of  tbe 
Government  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  providing 
funds  at  all  times  to  meet  the  operating  expenses  of  the 
Government,  shall  have  adequate  means  of  obtaining  infor- 
mation from  tbe  several  departments  and  estaULdunents 
with  respect  to  receipts  and  expenditures.  Tbis  information 
can  be  made  available  to  him  only  If  he  is  vested  with  au- 
thority to  require  that  effective  and  uniform  accounting 
systems  be  maintained  in  the  departments  and  establisb- 
ments  of  the  Oovenunent.  The  bill  leaves  in  the  Cotsp- 
troller  General,  on  the  other  hand,  the  authority  to  prescribe 
the  form  and  manner  in  which  accounts  shall  be  sUbmitied 
to  tbe  General  Accounting  Office  for  settlement  and  adjust- 
ment. 

Tbe  bin  tiiminates  the  office  of  A5«^«:ftnt  ComptrcltLer 
General  and  does  not  provide  for  an  Assistant  Auditor  Gen- 
eral. The  Comptroller  General  and  tbe  Auditor  General, 
however,  are  each  authOTised  to  designate  one  of  tbeir  assist- 
ants to  act  in  their  absence. 

Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  tbe  idan  embodied 
In  this  bin  accomplishes  the  objectives  set  forth  in  tbe 
President's  message  of  J&muary  12,  1937,  relating  to  the 
reorganization  of  tbe  auditing  and  accounting  functions  of 
the  Government,  while  retaining  and  strengtiiening  all  of 
the  protective  features  of  the  present  system. 

AXAX.T8I8  or  raat  BWb 

Section  1  amends  section  301  of  the  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Act,  1931,  by  striking  out  tbe  provision  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office  shall  be  independent  of  the  ooecutive  de- 
partments. This  provision  has  been  construed  to  make  that 
office  indq;)Hident  of  tbe  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  consequently  its  elimination  is  necessary  In  order 
to  make  that  offioe  an  executive  establishment.  Ibis  sec- 
ticm  also  strikes  out  tbe  provision  of  section  301  to  tbe  effect 
that  tbe  Geieral  Accounting  Office  shall  be  "undo*  tbe  eon- 
trol  and  direction  of  tbe  Comptroller  General",  and  provides 
in  lieu  thereof  that  tbe  ComptroUer  General  shaU  be  tbe 
bead  oi  that  office.    Tbis  change  is  necessary  to  make  it 
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clear  that  the  office  of  the  Auditor  General  will  not  be  under 
the  control  and  direction  of  the  ComptroUer  General. 

Section  2  amends  section  302  of  the  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Act  1921,  so  as  to  eliminate  the  provisions  of  the  latter 
section  which  create  and  prescribe  the  functions  of  the  office 
of  Assistant  Comptroller  General.  In  lieu  thereof  the 
amendment  authorizes  the  Comptroller  General  to  designate 
one  of  his  assistantg-to  act  as  Comptroller  General  in  his 

Section  3  repeals  section  303  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act  1921.  which  provides  that  the  Comptroller  General  and 
Assistant  Comptroller  General  shaU  hold  ofBce  for  15  years, 
and  may  be  removed  from  office  only  by  Joint  resolution  of 
the  Congress  for  certain  specified  causes,  or  by  impea^ent. 
The  repeal  of  this  section  makes  the  Comptroller  General 
subject  to  removal  from  office  by  the  Presideiit. 

Section  4  adds  two  new  subsections  to  section  304  of  tne 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921.  .  ^^     ^         i 

subsection  (c)  clarifies  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  by  providing  tiiat  tiie  functions  of  settUng 
and  adjusting  piibUc  accounts  and  claims,  vested  in  th« 
office,  shall  Include  the  power  to  determine  the  availability 
of  appropriations,  and  that  such  functions  shall  not  include 
the  power  to  revise  the  action  of  oUier  officers  undCT  stat- 
utes vesting  in  the  latter  power  to  make  findings  of  fact  or 
decisions  in  matters  arising  in  their  departinents  or  estab- 
lishments. ,  ^m      M.       iJ 

Subsection  (d)  vests  in  the  Attorney  General  the  function 
of  rendering  opinions  as  to  Uie  Jurisdiction  of  tiie  Goieral 
Accounting  Office  in  the  settiement  and  adjustment  of  ac- 
counts and  claims,  when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  or  the  head  of  the  department  or  establish- 
ment concerned,  not  later  than  60  days  after  receipt  of 
notice  of  the  settiement  and  adjustment  of  any  such  ac- 
count or  claim.  Such  opinions  are  made  conclusive  upon 
the  General  Accounting  Office  and  all  departments  and 
establishments. 

As  previously  pointed  out.  the  purpose  of  these  amend- 
ments is  to  prevent  and  provide  machinery  for  the  settie- 
ment of  disputes  concerning  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office. 

Section  5  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
supervise,  and  prescribe  accounting  forms  and  procedures, 
and  the  administrative  examination  of  fiscal  officers'  ac- 
counts. The  section  also  authorizes  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  prescribe  the  form  and  maimer  in  which  accounts 
«han  be  submitted  to  the  General  Accounting  Office  for  set- 
tlement and  adjustment. 

Section  6  adds  a  new  titie.  tiUe  IV,  to  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921*    The  provisions  of  this  title  are  as 

follows: 

Section  401  of  the  new  titie  provides  that  there  shall  be 
in  the  General  Accounting  Offtce  an  Auditor  General  of  the 
United  States,  who  shall  be  an  agent  of  the  Congress  and 
eiercise  his  functions  without  direction  from  any  other  offi- 
cer. The  Auditor  General  is  made  the  head  of  the  Audit 
Division  of  the  General  Accounting  OfElce,  and  the  name  of 
the  Audit  Division  is  changed  to  the  Office  of  the  Auditor 

General. 

Ttie  section  also  provides  thai  the  Auditor  General  shaU 
dedgnate  one  of  his  assistants  to  act  as  Auditor  General  in 

his  absence. 
-  Section  402  of  the  new  titie  provides  that  the  Auditor 
General  shall  hold  office  for  15  years,  and  may  be  removed 
only  by  Joint  resolution  of  Congress  for  certain  specified 
^^raso,  or  by  impo»chment  It  is  also  provided  that  an 
Auditor  General  shaU  be  retired  from  office  when  he  attains 

the  age  of  70  years.  *  wi     ^ 

Section  403  of  the  new  title  requires  the  accountable  offi- 
cers of  the  Government  to  transmit  daily  their  accounts  of 
disbursements  to  the  Auditor  General  and  requires  the  Audi- 
tor General  to  make  an  audit  promptly  of  all  expenditures 
prtor  to  settlement  and  adjustment  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office.  The  findings  made  by  the  Auditor  General  in 
unr^  audit  are  required  to  be  transmitted  to  the  officers  con- 
cerned and  the  ComptroUer  Qvaenl,  and  the  section  makes 


such  findings  final  and  conclusive  upon  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  in  the  settiement  and  adjustment  of  the  accounts 
containing  such  expenditures,  unless  first,  such  findinp  are 
not  in  accord  with  an  advance  decision  of  the  ComptiroUer 
General  involving  the  expenditure  of  public  funds,  and  sec- 
ond, a  review  of  such  findings  is  made  under  subsection  (d) 

of  this  section.  ^,      _  _ 

Subsection  (d)  authorizes  the  General  Accounting  Office  hi 
the  settiement  and  adjustment  of  accounts  to  review  the 
findings  made  by  the  Auditor  General  with  respect  to  wiy 
expenditures  involved  in  such  accounts,  when  a  request  lor 
a  review  is  made  by  the  disbursing  officer,  or  the  department 
or  establishment  concerned,  within  60  days  after  receipt  of 
the  findings  of  the  Auditor  General,  or  when  the  Comptroller 
General  deems  it  to  be  in  the  public  interest  tiiat  such  a 

review  be  made.  ^    «     « 

Section  404  of  the  new  titie  requires  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  furnish  to  the  Auditor  General  copies  of  aU  certifi- 
cates of  settiement  issued  by  the  General  Accounting  Ofttce, 
and  aU  advance  decisions  rendered  by  the  ComptroUer 
General  and  directs  the  Auditor  General  to  examine  such 
certificates  of  settiement  and  advance  decisions,  and  report 
to  the  Congress  aU  accounts  and  claims  which  he  deems  have 
been  improperly  settied  and  adjusted  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  aU  advance  decisions  of  the  ComptiroUer 
General  which  he  deems  are  not  in  accordance  with  law. 
However,  this  section  makes  it  unnecessary  for  the  Auditor 
General  to  furnish  such  reports  where  he  has  Preyloiidy 
submitted  a  report  involving  a  similar  question.  This  biU 
eliminates  the  submission  of  many  unnecessary  reports  to 

the  Congress.  ^.^      „      _, 

Section  405  of  the  new  title  requires  the  Auditor  General 
to  make  various  investigations  and  reports. 

Thus,  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  requires  him  to  in- 
vestigate matters  relating  to  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of 
pubUc  funds  and  the  acquisition,  transfer,  and  use  of  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States,  and  to  report  promptiy  to  the 
Congress  aU  cases  in  which  he  finds  there  has  been  any  un- 
authorized or  improvident  dealings  with  such  funds  or  prop- 
erty. The  Auditor  General  is  also  required  in  such  reports 
to  make  recommendations  designed  to  increase  efficiency 
and  economy  in  the  administration  of  the  Government. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  Auditor  General  to  render  to 
Congress  an  annual  report  concerning  his  audit  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures.  This  report  wiU  contain  a  state- 
ment as  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  Government  and 
WiU  review  unauthorized  and  improvident  expenditures. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  the  Auditor  General  to  make  such 
Investigations  as  may  be  requested  by  either  House  of  Con- 
gress or  by  any  committee  of  either  House  having  Jurisdic- 
tion over  expenditures,  appropriations,  or  revenues. 

Section  406  of  the  new  title  provides  that  the  reports  of 
the  Auditor  General  shall  be  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House.  This  section  vests 
In  such  committees  authority  to  hold  public  hearings  in  con- 
nection with  their  consideration  of  the  reports  of  the  Auditor 
General  and  to  request  the  Auditor  General  to  sit  with  such 
committee  in  an  advisory  capacity.  Such  committees  are 
also  authorized  to  request  officers  of  the  Government  who 
authorize  or  make  expenditures,  to  attend  such  hearings, 
aifd  to  testify  relative  to  any  irregularities  set  out  in  the 
Auditor  General's  reports.  The  committees  are  given  the 
power  to  subpena  other  witnesses  and  require  the  production 
of  documents  and  records. 

Section  407  of  the  new  titie  authorizes  the  Auditor  General 
to  examine  any  documents  or  records  of  the  departments 
and  establishments  of  the  Government  to  the  extent  that 
such  examination  is  necessary  in  the  exercise  of  the  Auditor 
General's  functions.  This  authority,  however,  does  not  apply 
in  the  case  of  expenditures  made  under  existing  laws  which 
prohibit  or  limit  review  of  such  expenditures  by  the  account- 
ing offices  of  the  Government. 

Section  408  of  the  new  titie  contains  general  administra- 
tive provisions  which  authorize  the  Auditor  General  to  ap- 
point, in  accordance  with  the  civil-service  laws,  ofBcers  and 
employees,  to  delegate  any  of  his  functions  to  officers  and 
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aDjAarees  of  the  office  of  the  Auditor  General,  to  adept  an 
official  seal  for  the  office  oi  the  Auditor  General,  and  to 
isescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  exercise  his  functions. 

Section  409  of  the  new  titie  provides  that  the  Anditor 
General  and  the  office  of  the  Auditor  General  shaU  exerdoe 
only  those  functions  vested  in  the  Auditor  General  by  the  new 
title.  This  section  also  provides  that  the  Auditor  General  Is 
not  anthorixed  to  revise  the  settlements  and  adjustments  of 
the  Gmeral  Accounting  Office  or  tiie  advance  decisions  ren- 
derod  by  the  Cmnpt;roUer  General,  or.  except  as  provided  in 
8ecti(»x  403  (c) ,  to  direct  the  manner  In  which  the  General 
AcctMmting  Office  or  the  Comptroller  General  shaU  exercise 
any  of  their  functions. 

Section  410  of  the  new  title  provides  for  the  transfer  to 
the  office  of  the  Auditor  General  of  saxh  personnel  of  the 
General  Accoimting  Office  emi^oyed  in  connection  with  the 
functions  now  exercised  by  it  through  the  Audit  Division,  as 
the  President  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  Auditor  GeneraL  This  section  also  transfers 
to  the  office  ot  the  Auditor  General  such  of  the  appropria- 
tions available  to  the  General  Accounting  Office  for  the 
exercise  oi  the  fimctions  performed  through  the  Audit  Divi- 
sion as  the  Presidect  may  dean  necessary.  Tbese  transfers 
are  made  tar  the  reason  that  much  of  the  woi^  heretofore 
performed  by  the  Audit  Division  wlU  be  performed  by  the 
office  of  the  Auditor  GeneraL 

The  section  furtiier  provides  that  the  personnel  trans- 
ferred imder  this  section  wiU  acquire  a  civU-servioe  status 
only  upon  recommendation  by  the  Auditor  General  to  the 
ClvU  Service  Commission,  certification  by  him  to  such  Com- 
mission that  such  personnel  have  served  with  merit  for 
at  least  6  months  jolor  to  the  trazisfer  of  such  personnel, 
and  upon  passing  noncompetitive  examinations  prescribed 
by  the  Civil  Service  Ccnnmission. 

Section  7  authraizes  such  ap{Ht>priations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  biU. 

Section  8  iMt>vides  that  the  provisions  of  the  biU  shaU  be- 
come effective  60  days  after  its  enactment. 


The  Trade-Agreements  Profirram 


EXTENSION  OF  BEMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTDCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  August  21  (UgUlaUve  daw  of  Fridaw.  Aug.  20) .  1937 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  liiir.  President,  the  objective  of  the  trade- 
agreements  program  is  the  recaptiu-ing  of  old  and  the  de- 
velopment of  new  foreign  markets  for  American  ^«riculture 
and  industry.  This  vitally  important  objective  is  being  sought 
In  the  only  practicable  way— 4hat  is,  by  the  reciprocal  lower- 
ing of  excessive  trade  barriers.  Nevertheless,  unscrupulous 
opponents  of  the  program,  who  would  be  the  last  to  say  that 
no  effort  should  be  made  to  restore  our  export  trade,  seek  to 
turn  the  American  farmer  against  the  administration's  trade- 
recovery  program  by  pointing  out  increases  In  Imports,  par- 
ticularly of  agricultural  products,  and  by  sasdng  or  strongly 
Implying  that  aU  such  increases  are  the  result  of  the  trade 
agreements.  Farmers  and  others  who  have  been  exposed  to 
the  propaganda  of  these  opponents  are  naturally  surprised  to 
learn  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  absolutely  no  duty  re- 
duction on  com  from  Argentina,  the  principal  source  of  com 
imports,  and  that  no  trade  agreement  with  that  country  has 
been  signed  or  is  even  under  negotiation,  lliey  are  sur- 
prised to  leam  that  there  has  been  no  duty  reduction  what- 
ever on  wheat,  and  that  imports  of  canned  meats  are  stiU 
obliged  to  hurdle  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff.  After  what  they 
have  been  told  about  imports  of  Polish  hams,  their  surprise 
upon  learning  that  no  trade  agreement  with  Poland  has  been 
concluded  and  that  no  duty  reduction  has  been  made  on  im- 


ports of  canned  or  any  other  Und  of  bam  or  pock  is  under- 
standaUe. 

These  same  opponents  of  tlie  tradB-agreemenlB  program 
tiy  to  create  alarm  over  the  fact  that  agricultural  imports  as 
a  whole  have  been  inereaaing.  Ttey  do  z»t  hesitate  to  claim 
that  these  increased  imports  have  been  highly  injurious  to  the 
American  farmer.  Tbey  potet  with  palsied  flngers  to  the  fact 
that  agricultural  imports  for  the  year  ending  Jcme  30.  1937. 
reached  the  value  of  $l,S39,239jOOO.  Ttiew  do  not  mention 
that  while  these  Imports  are  considerably  larger  than  they 
were  during  the  depressicm  years,  they  are  smaller  than  they 
were  during  any  year  between  1922  and  1990.  Tbey  stiidtmisly 
refndn  from  mentioning  the  fact  that  a  lane  part  of  the 
increase  is  accounted  for  by  imports  dasrilted  as  agricutturml 
bat  in  resJity  m  no  way  conmetitiTe  with  the  products  of  tbe 
American  farm — satb.  as  rubber,  cacao  beans,  coffee,  raw  silk, 
and  so  forth.  Tbey  refrain  from  mentioning  the  obvloQs  fact 
that  many  of  the  increases  in  Imports  of  agricaltural  prod- 
ucts of  the  sort  grown  on  American  farms  have  beta  due  to 
domestic  shortages  caused  by  the  severe  1934  and  1996 
droughts,  and  that  they  came  m  over  the  fuU  duties  provided 
for  in  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tarlfl  Act.  And.  of  course,  they  do 
not  mention  that  national  farm  income  has  been  inereasinc 
by  neariy  a  billion  dollars  each  year  since  1933,  and  that  for 
the  year  1937  it  Is  likely  to  be  somewhere  b^;ween  the  lereis  of 
farm  income  in  1929  and  1930. 

When  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  passed,  some  8 
years  ago.  international  trade  had  decUned  to  *  fraction 
of  its  former  size.  Export  markets  for  American  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  products  had  collapsed.  Agriculture, 
having  been  dependent  upon  export  markets  to  a  larger 
extoit  than  industry,  found  this  collapse  particularly  dis- 
astrous. The  great  ctirinkage.  both  of  our  own  trade  and 
that  of  other  countries,  was  an  important  factor  in  the 
econcmic  deiwessions  here  and  abroad.  As  one  country 
after  another  sought  to  insulate  itself  from  the  worst  effects 
of  tbe  world  depression,  they  succeeded  merely  in  aggra- 
vating the  situation.  With  a  view  to  protecting  domestic 
industries  and  domestic  currencies,  drastic  and  ever-tteJit- 
ening  restrictions  were  placed  In  the  way  of  imports,  which 
are  other  countries'  exjwrts,  untU  world  trade  was  bound 
down  by  shackles  of  a  variety  and  to  an  extent  unparalleled 
in  modem  peacetime.  In  terms  of  resultant  unemploymait 
and  human  distress  throughout  tb^  world,  this  coUapee  of 
world  trade  represented  a  major  i^iase  of  the  depression. 

Li  the  falce  of  this  situation  the  restoratl<m  of  foreign 
trade  became  a  vital  necessity.  But  the  damage  could  not 
be  as  easily  or  Qui(±ly  undone  as  it  had  been  done.  Tbe 
raising  of  trade  barria:s  was,  for  tte  most  part,  an  uni- 
lateral process;  their  lowering  could  not  be  acoomidished 
by  the  same  imilateral  means  without  danger  of  economic 
dislocation.  In  embartdng  upon  the  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram 3  years  ago,  this  country  undertook  the  reopening  ef 
the  clogged  channds  of  its  foreign  trade  by  the  compara- 
tively difficult  but  safe  process  of  negotiatii«  reciprocal- 
ti-ade  agreements  providing  for  the  mutual  lowering  of 
scMne  of  the  extreme  obstacles  which  bad  been  put  in  tbe 
way  of  trade  between  this  and  other  countries. 

In  the  Ught  of  the  dUficultles  faced,  we  have  cause  for 
satisfaction  in  the  prepress  made  and  in  the  results  a<diieved 
thus  far  by  tiie  trade-agreonents  program.  Mutually  ad- 
vantageous agreements  have  been  concluded  with  16  coun- 
tries— Cuba,  Belgium,  Haiti.  Sweden.  BrasU.  Canada,  the 
Netherlands,  Switzerland,  Honduras,  Colombia.  Prance. 
Quatemala.  Nicaragua.  Finland.  Costa  Rica,  and  El  Salvador. 
WhUe  many  important  countries  remain  to  be  added,  the 
list  of  countries  with  which  agreements  haTe  been  nego- 
tiated includes  some  of  the  major  commercial  countries  of 
the  world;  it  includes  Canada,  our  second-best  customer; 
and  it  includes  coimtries  wbich  are  among  our  chief  sources 
of  industrial  raw  materials  and  tropical  foodstuffs. 

Tbe  effect  of  the  trade  agreements  tbus  far  negotiated 

diow  ^em  to  be  an  important  factor  in  our  program  of 

domestic  recovery.     These   agreements   also   constitute  % 

I  heartening  demonstration  ttuit  international  eocqwratton 
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and  enlightened  self-interest  are  not  only  compaUble  but 

essential  to  each  other.  ^^     ...  .^ 

During  the  12  months  ending  June  1937  the  total  value 
of  our  foreign  trade-imports  and  exports-was  24.8  p^cent 
neater  t*^*"  during  the  12  months  ending  June  1936,  in- 
creasing by  over  a  billion  dollars.  Exports  increased  by 
some  f424.000.000.  or  17.6  percent;  imports  by  some  $722.- 

iKMOOO.  or  32.6  percent  ^      _,     .-  ♦^  *^^« 

It  would  be  easy  to  attach  undue  significance  to  trade 
agreements  in  explaining  these  increases  both  in  Imports 
and  in  exports.  Actually,  as  we  aU  know,  other  and  tempo- 
rarily more  powerful  forces  have  been  at  work  influencing 
the  flow  of  trade  in  both  direcUons.  The  chief  significance 
of  the  trade  agreements  is  not  that  they  furnish  the  main 
explanation  of  recent  trade  trends  for  our  foreign  trade  as 
a  whole  but  that  they  represent  a  gradual  reduction  of 
excessive  barriers  to  trade  and  the  creatlrai  of  an  ever- 
widening  basis  for  sound  and  stable  trade  expansion. 

Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  unceasing  efforts  in  some  quar- 
ters to  make  it  appear  that  the  agreements  thus  far  nego- 
tiated have  accon«tohed  much  toward  fostering  imports, 
but  little  or  nothing  toward  encouraging  exports,  further  eat- 
amination  of  the  figures  shows  results  which  are  at  least 
suggestive.  TO  the  14  countries  with  which  trade  agreements 
wm  in  effect  during  all  ot  over  half  of  the  12  months  ending 
June  1937  our  exports  increased  by  28.8  percent  over  those 
for  the  same  period  of  1935-36.  whereas  our  exports  to  all 
other  countries  increased  by  only  11.8  percent.  OonsidCTlng 
also  the  fact  that  in  almost  every  instance  the  United  States 
has  obtained  an  Increased  share  of  the  total  imports  of  the 
trade-agreement  countries  and  the  further  fact  that  the  im- 
ports into  such  countries  from  the  United  States  of  conces- 
sion items  have,  in  general,  increased  more  rapidly  than  Im- 
ports of  nonconcession  items,  there  seems  UtUe  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  concessions  obtained  for  our  products  have 
on  the  whole  been  highly  significant  so  far  as  concerns  our 
exports  to  those  countries  with  which  we  have  thus  far  con- 
cluded agreements.  ,     .  ^       ^ 

Turning  to  the  impart  side,  the  figures  are  also  interesting. 
Rom  the  trade-agreement  countries  imports  during  the  12 
months  ending  June  1937  increased  by  29.7  percent  over 
those  during  the  12  months  ending  June  1936;  from  all  other 
countries  by  34.6  percent.    These  figures  do  not.  of  course, 
mean  that  the  tariff  reductions  which  we  have  granted  to 
foreign  countries  in  exchange  for  corresponding  reductions 
of  their  barriers  against  our  exports  have  not  been  a  factor 
favorable  to  increased  imports  of  the  products  concerned. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  they  have;  just  as 
the  concessions  we  have  received  from  other  countries  have 
fostered  our  exports  to  such  countries.    Whether  the  agree- 
ments have  tended  to  forter  Imports  more  than  exports,  or 
the  reverse,  nobody  can  ten.    What  these  figures  do  empha^ 
slae  Is  the  fact,  already  noted,  that  other  and  more  powerful 
factors  have  been  operating  and  that  trade  agreements  are 
distinctly  not  the  major  explanation  of  the  increased  imports. 
'  examination  of  the  products  with  respect  to  which  there 
were  large  increases  in  Imports  clearly  discloses  that  the 
two  major  factors  explaining  the  general  increase  were  the 
revival  of  business  activity  and  the  1936  drought.    A  mere 
listing  of  the  more  striking  of  these  items  is  sufBcient  to  tell 
the  story.    Whether  due  to  increased  quantities  or  higher 
prices  or  both,  imports  of  raw  wool  and  mohair  Increased 
in  value  over  the  corresponding  12  months  ending  June  1936 
by  853  000  000;  cnide  rubber  by  880.000.000;  com.  $32,000,000; 
cacao  beans.  825.000.000;  furs  and  their  manufactures.  $21.- 
000.000;  newsprint  paper.  $21,060,000;  Precious  stones  Md 
imlUtions.  821.000.000;  tin.  817,000,000;  coffee.  $13^.000; 
flaxseed.  $18,000,000;  and  raw  silk.  817.000.000.    These  11 
items  alone  account  for  almost  half  the  increase  in  imports. 
Some  of  ttoem  have  been  on  the  free  list  for  many  years; 
on  none  has  the  duty  been  reduced  in  any  trade  agreement. 
With  respect  to  the  agricultural  products,  the  trade  statis- 
tics indicate  that  most  of  the  increases  in  imports  other  than 
of  sfertetly  noncompetitive  products  like  rubber,  coffee,  and 
ao  forth,  are  accounted  for  by  domestic  shortages  brought 
about  by  the  drought,  with  economic  recovery  and  increased 


demand  a  secondary  factor.  Tlie  total  increase  of  8204^.- 
000  in  imports  of  Uie  principal  so-called  competitive  aBrtcul- 
tural  products  in  the  12-month  period.  July  1936  to  June  1937. 
as  compared  with  a  year  earlier.  Includes  increases  aggregat- 
ing $139  000  000  in  imports  of  hides  and  skins,  raw  wool,  raw 
cotton,  barley,  barley  malt,  com,  wheat,  certain  feed  concen- 
trates—bran,  shorts.  oU  cake,  and  so  forth— and  flaxseed. 
For  the  most  part  imports  of  these  products  are  comple- 
mentary to  domestic  production  or  are  competitive  only  in 
a  special  or  restricted  sense.  On  none^of  these  items  has 
the  duty  been  reduced  in  any  trade  agreement— an  exertion 
of  no  practical  significance  is  the  reduction  applicable  to 
Cuban  com  only.  Imports  of  most  of  them  have  been 
strongly  influenced  by  the  drought. 

Consciously  or  unconsciously  closing  their  minds  against 
the  really  significant  fact  that  our  international  trade  as  a 
whole  is  on  the  upgrade,  opponents  of  our  foreign-trade 
policy  point  to  the  fact  that  imports  have  increased  more 
than  exports,  and  attempt  to  revive  the  eighteenth  centun[ 
notion  that  a  so-called  unfavorable  trade  balance  is  against 
the  national  interest  under  any  and  all  conditions.  Such 
criticisms  of  our  foreign-trade  figures  are  based  upon  the 
I»lpably  mistaken  idea  that  imports,  which  we  consume  and 
enjoy,  are  uniformly  bad,  whereas  exports,  which  foreigners 
consume  and  enjoy,  are  uniformly  good.  Such  criticisms  also 
ignore  the  fact  that  the  creditor  position  of  the  Umted 
States  today  implies  a  smaller  commodity  export  balance,  if 
not  an  actual  import  balance,  and  they  ignore,  further,  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  increased  volume  of  foreign  trade,  both 
imports  and  exports,  that  is  of  paramount  importance,  rather 
than  the  fact  that  the  volume  of  exports  happens  to  be  slightly 
larger  or  slightly  smaller  than  that  of  imports. 

Every  economic  group  and  every  section  of  the  country  has 
a  stake  in  the  trade-agreements  program. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  the  major  branches  of  agricul- 
ture, with  the  exception  of  the  dairy  industry,  are  geared  to 
produce  exportable  surpluses.    The  acreage  devoted  to  five 
major  crops  in  the  years  preceding  1930  amounted  to  some  60 
percent  ot  the  total  crop  acreage  of  the  country.    The  prices 
commanded  by  these  export  crops  are  determined  largely  by 
conditions  in  the  world  market  and  by  the  percentages  mar- 
keted abroad.   Moreover,  because  of  the  shifting  which  takes 
place  between  the  various  branches  of  agricultural  production 
in  response  to  changing  price  relations,  our  entire  agricultural 
price  structure  for  domestic  as  well  as  export  conmiodities  is 
affected  by  the  volume  of  exports.    If  these  facts  are  kept 
firmly  in  mind,  agricultural  imports,  which  have  been  used  so 
much  as  a  foil  by  propagandists  against  the  trade-agreements 
program,  shrink  into  insignificance.    Looking  at  the  problem 
of  agricultural  markets  from  the  import  side  only  cannot  help 
the  farmo:,  for  what  is  vital  to  him  is  not  the  exclusion  of 
relatively  small  and  sporadic  imports  but  the  restoration  of 
the  foreign  markets  which  formerly  absorbed  a  large  part  of 
his  production. 

To  this  goal  the  trade-agreements  program  is  making  a 
substantial  contribution.    Despite  the  emphasis  placed  by 
foreign  countries  upon  the  importance  of  self-sufficiency 
for  major  agricultural  commodities,  tariff  and  tax  reduc- 
tions and  the  liberalization  of  import  quotas  have  been  ob- 
tained on  agricultural  commodities  which  in   1929   com- 
prised about  one-third  of  our  agricultural  exports  to  the 
16  coimtries  with  which  agreements  have  been  signed.    In 
addition  these  coimtries  have  either  bound  on  their  free 
Usts  or  bound  existing  rates  of  duty  on  agricultural  prod- 
ucts constituting  almost  another  third  of  their  agricultural 
imports  from  the  United  States.    Thus  items  which  make 
up  some  60  percent  of  our  total  agricultural  exports  to 
these  countries  are  favorably  affected  by  these  agreements. 
Because  of  the  domestic  crop  shortages  occasioned  by  the 
1934  and  1936  droughts  and  the  consequent  boosting  of 
American  prices  above  world  prices,  farmers  have  been 
unable  thus  far  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  easier  access 
to  foreign  markets  offered  as  a  result  of  the  ti-ade-agree- 
ments  program.    As  crops  return  to  more  normal  levels, 
however,  the  concessions  obtained  on  behalf  of  American 
agriculture  will  become  more  fully  effective. 
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The  policy  of  reciprocal-trade  agreements  necessarily  In- 
volves the  granting  of  concessions  on  our  part  in  return  for 
the  concessions  granted  us.  It  has  been  charged  in  connec- 
tion with  this  phase  of  the  trade-agreements  program  that 
the  concessions  granted  have  been  largely  at  the  expense  of 
farmers  for  the  benefit  of  industrial  exports.  As  a  matter 
of  record,  by  far  the  largest  number  of  duty  reductions 
actually  made  in  trade  agreements  have  been  on  items  out- 
side the  agricultural  schedule  of  the  tariff.  But  the  entire 
question  of  the  relative  advantages  gained  by  agriculture  and 
industry  is  irrelevant.  The  dif&cult  years  of  the  depression 
have  emphasized  the  fact  that  all  economic  groups,  agricul- 
tural and  industrial,  are  interdependent,  and  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  our  group,  in  the  long  run.  are  inextricably 
bound  up  with  the  advantages  of  every  other  group.  Con- 
cessions gained  for  manufactured  export  products  are  of 
direct  benefit  to  the  industrial  groups  concerned;  indirectly 
they  are  of  benefit  to  agriculture.  Insofar  as  the  widening 
group  of  trade  agreements  is  contributing  to  the  revival  of 
American  industrial  exports  and  of  employment  in  our  cities, 
the  effect  is  inevitably  transmitted  to  our  farms.  Consumer 
expenditures  for  meats,  poultry,  dairy  products,  and  other 
agricultural  products  have  been  found  to  follow  closely  varia- 
tions in  the  income  of  more  farm  groups,  and  the  cash  in- 
come of  American  farmers  is  equivalent  from  year  to  year  to 
an  amount  slightly  less  than  the  size  of  the  factory  pay  rolls 
of  the  country. 

Thus  the  farmers  should  share  with  industrialists  and 
workers  satisfaction  in  the  concessions  on  behalf  of  American 
industry  obtained  in  trade  agreements  concluded  thus  far. 
Among  important  groups  of  industrial  products  on  which 
concessions  have  been  obtained  are  iron  and  steel  semi- 
manufactures, automotive  products,  electrical  apparatus,  in- 
dustrial, agricultural,  and  business  machinery,  rubber  prod- 
ucts, paints  and  allied  products,  hides  and  leather  products, 
textiles,  and  various  American  specialty  products. 

Reductions  of  our  Hawley-Smoot  rates  have  been  made 
only  after  detailed  study  of  the  probable  effects  of  such  reduc- 
tions on  domestic  producers.  The  moderate  reductions  made 
after  the  careful  weighing  of  these  considerations  leave  our 
tariff  rates  high  enough  to  afford  reasonable  protection  to 
American  producers  in  their  home  market.  Hie  rising  levels 
of  prices  and  prosperity,  In  which  the  very  industries  affected 
by  concessions  are  sharing,  fumish  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
the  concessions  granted  are  not  to  the  economic  detriment  of 
the  country.  Special  interests  have  tried  to  convince  workers 
that  employmoit  and  high  wages  are  dependent  upon  high 
tariffs  and  the  shutting  out  of  imports.  Actually  the  high 
wages  of  American  labor  generally  are  made  possible  by  fac- 
tors other  than  high  tariff,  and  the  payment  of  higber  wages 
does  not,  therefore,  alwasrs  imply  the  need  for  still  higher 
tariffs.  The  significant  factor  in  measuring  competition  is 
not  comparative  wage  rates  but  comparative  costs  per  unit  of 
output.  American  wage  rates  are  high  because  natural  re- 
sources, modem  machinery,  acquired  skilled  woxkers,  abun- 
dant caidtal  and  efficient  management  make  American  work- 
ers proportionately  more  productive  than  those  of  other  coun- 
tries, making  possible  high  wage  rates  and  at  the  same  time 
low  labor  ooste  per  wait  of  output.  Ever-expanding  domestic 
and  foreign  markets  inrovide  opportunity  for  the  effective 
application  of  these  tsrpical  American  advantages,  wbiie  ex- 
cessive protectionism,  by  reducing  trade,  serves  only  to  re- 
strain their  amplication  and  to  reduce  employment.  Tliese 
fundamental  factors  were  too  frequently  lost  sight  of  in  the 
recent  debates  on  the  labor  standards  bill. 

Opposition  to  even  moderate  tariff  reductions  frequently 
may  be  traced  to  the  failure  to  recognize  these  basic  factors. 
For  example,  objecticms  have  been  voiced  to  the  recent  com- 
mercial agre^nent  with  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  because  the  exten- 
sion of  nondiscriminatmy  treatment  will  permit  coal  from 
Soviet  Russia  to  enter  upon  the  same  terms  as  coal  from 
other  countries.  Hasty  critics  of  the  agreement  apparently 
ovOTlo(^ed  or  failed  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  the 
undertaking  of  the  Soviet  Oovemment  to  restrict  imports 
of  coal  to  400,000  tons  during  the  12  months  covered  by  the 
agreement,  a  figure  slightly  below  that  of  coal  imports  from 


the  Soviet  Union  in  1936.  These  critics  also  overkxiked  the 
fact  that  during  the  10  years  ended  in  1936  United  States 
atpoxts  of  anthracite  coal  amounted  to  $199,000,000,  while 
imports  amoimted  ooily  to  about  $32,000,000;  that  for  the 
year  1936  alone  exports  were  valued  at  $13,775,000  and  im- 
ports at  only  $3,575,000;  and  that  American  labor,  there- 
fore, produces  for  export  several  times  as  much  anthracite 
as  is  imported.  These  facts  indicate  that  anthracite  pro- 
ducers and  miners  have  much  more  to  gain  from  an  expan- 
sion of  their  foreign  markets  than  they  have  to  lose  from 
relatively  small  imports,  and  that  they  have  a  direct  stake 
in  the  success  of  the  trade-agreement  program. 

We  have  cause  for  satisfaction  with  the  progress  being 
made  by  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program.  In  a 
world  of  exaggerated  economic  nationalism  the  United  States 
is  demonstrating  that  the  way  to  economic  prosperity  at 
home  is  not  through  fear-inspired  efforts  or  self-sufficiency 
but  through  more  abundant  foreign  trade.  Hie  response  to 
the  program  is  an  indicaticm  that  the  tendency  toward  eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency,  so  disastrously  attempted  by  our  own 
and  other  nations  in  recent  years,  is  being  arrested;  and.  as 
efforts  at  self-sufficiency  are  abated,  as  international  trade 
increases  and  economic  distress  diminishes,  one  of  the  im- 
portant causes  of  war  disappears.  The  trade-agreements 
program  is  therefore  of  vital  importance,  not  only  because  it 
promotes  prosperity  but  because  progress  m  this  direction 
is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  world  peace.  In  the  words 
of  our  Secretary  of  State: 

There  is  no  more  dangerous  cause  of  war  tban  economic  distnm 
and  no  more  potent  factor  in  creating  such  distress  than  stagna- 
tion and  paralysis  in  the  field  of  International  commerce.  In  tha 
years  which  lie  immediately  ahead  an  adequate  revival  of  inter- 
national trade  will  be  the  most  powerful  single  force  for  easing 
political  tensions  and  averting  the  danger  of  war.     •     •     • 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  16. 1937 

ISr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  page  2294  of  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  RicoKD  of  August  21  appears  a  statement  of  my 
colleague  from  New  York,  Hon.  John  Tabik,  which  contains 
matter  which  J.  as  chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  oa  Government  Organization,  propose  to  answer  fully 
and  frankly  in  order  that  those  interested  in  the  problem 
of  reorganization  may  have  the  whole  picture  before  them  to 
study  before  the  Congress  resumes  consideration  of  the  legla* 
lation  now  pending. 

He  asserts  that  a  ixt)mise  was  made  to  him  by  Mr. 
Buchanan,  who,  until  his  untimely  death  soon  after  the  com- 
mittee was  created,  was  its  chairman.  Ibis  asserted  promise 
was  to  the  effect  that  "we  would  have  fair  aaxd  adequato 
hearings  on  the  bills  that  would  come  before  the  committee, 
and  that  an  effort  would  be  made  ter  the  committee  to  bring 
In  legislation  that  would  show  some  economy  in  governmental 
expenditures," 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  committee  since  its  inceptimi 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Buchanan's  plans  for  the 
cotnmittee.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  have,  if  he  had 
lived.  Insisted  upon  fairness  in  all  respects,  and  that  the 
comniittee  take  no  action  until  it  was  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  subjects  legislated  upon  and  the  nature  and  effect 
of  the  proposed  legislation.  For  this  reason  I  have  no  dif- 
ficulty in  accepting  Mr.  Tabb's  statement  that  a  promise 
was  made  that  this  would  be  done.  The  difference  between 
Mr.  TABia  and  me  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  Intimates  that  the 
c(Hnmittee  later  practiced  unfairness  and  failed  to  give  proper 
consideration. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Chairman  Buchanan  was  to 
secure  tlie  services  of  Mr.  dark  C.  Wten,  an  einfllfnt  lawyer 
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of  long  experience  and  study  of  governmental  affairs,  in  every 
way  competent  to  share  as  consultant  and  adviser  of  the 
eommittee.    One  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  last  acts  before  he 
went  to  the  hospital,  where  he  was  to  die.  was  to  direct  Mr. 
Wten  to  make  an  analysis  of  a  draft  of  a  bill  which  had  been 
mepared  by  the  President's  Committee  on  Administrative 
lianagement  as  an  agenda  for  discussion  at  the  coming  meet- 
ings of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Oovemment  Organization. 
Mr  Wr«i  submitted  an  excellent  report,  a  copy  of  which  went 
to  every  member  of  the  Joint  committee,  Including  Mr.  Tabkh. 
and  many  of  us  found  its  criticisms  and  suggestions  most 
helpful  for  use  in  the  13  hearings  of  the  Joint  committee 
which  ensued.    A  copy  of  the  transcript  of  these  hearings 
has  for  many  days  been  obtainable  In  printed  form.    Tiie 
Joint  committee  called  before  it  not  only  the  members  erf  the 
President's  committee  but  representatives  of  the  Brookings 
Institution,  which  institution  had  previously  been  employed 
by  the  Select  Committees  on  Reorganization  of  the  Senate 
and  House  appointed  by  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress  to 
study  and  report  upon  the  whole  question  of  reorganization. 
Mr  Tabxb  took  an  active  and  serviceable  part  in  the  exami- 
nation of  the  members  of  the  President's  committee  and  of 
the  Brookings  Institution,  and  I  venture  to  assert  that  all 
of  the  ramifications  of  the  proposals  of  ttie  President's  com- 
mittee were  fully  explored  and  adequately  analyzed  before 
the  Joint  committee. 

None  of  the  Joint  committee  hearings  was  open  to  the 
public.  Prom  the  beginning  Mr.  Buchanan  opposed  open 
hearings,  and,  after  he  was  taken  from  us.  being  appointed 
by  Speaker  Baiikhkad  to  succeed  Mr.  Buchanan  as  chairman. 
I  followed  his  lead  and  on  every  occasion  when  the  question 
arose  in  the  Joint  committee  I  spoke  for  the  House  committee 
in  oivosition.  In  this  I  was  supported  throughout  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  House  committee.  I  can  recall 
no  demand  from  any  member  for  open  hearings  on  the  part 
of  the  House  committee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof. 

I  do  not  understand  Mr.  Tabkr's  complaint  to  refer  to 
open  hearings.  He  ai)pears  to  be  dissatisfied  because  he 
t^itiirn  the  House  committee  reported  three  of  its  bills  with- 
out calling  in  what  he  denominates  "experts",  and  because, 
although  he  admits  experts  were  heard  on  one  bill,  he  thinks 
the  committee  reported  it  without  sufficient  consideration. 
Let  me  x«vlew  as  briefly  as  possible  exactly  what  the  com- 
mittee did.  ,  ^  ^  ..   w 

Shortly  after  the  Joint  committee  had  completed  its  hear- 
ings the  House  ccHnmittee  met  and  resolved  to  divide  the 
organization  proUem  into  foinr  parts.  It  authorized  its 
chairman  to  appoint  four  subcommittees  and  to  assign  to 
each,  for  consideration,  one  of  these  parts.  The  following 
subcommittees  were  organized: 

TO  consider  whether  or  not  the  President  should  be  given 
power  to  transfer,  consolidate.  coOTdinate,  and  so  forth, 
functions  and  agencies  and  to  abolish  those  found  to  be 
unnecessary,  and  whether  or  not  new  executive  departments 
should  be  created:  Representative  LnrosAY  C.  Warrkh, 
chairman;  Representative  Johh  J.  Coch«an;  Representative 
PtaD  M.  Vinson:  Representative  FkuNK  C.  Kkiffxh;  Repre- 
sentative Harky  p.  Bxam;  and  Representative  John  Taber. 
T^eoDsider  matters  affecting  the  Civil  Service:  Repre- 
sentative Jajos  M.  Mkas,  chairman;  Representative  John  J. 
CocmtAB:  Representative  J.  W.  Robinson;  Representative 
Hakky  p.  Bsam;  and  Representative  John  Tabxr. 

To  consider  matters  affecting  the  General  Accounting 
Office:  Representative  Fbxd  M.  Vinson,  chairman;  Repre- 
sentative John  J.  Cochran;  Representative  Lindsay  C.  War- 
rxn;  Representative  J.  W.  Robinson;  Representative  Jambs 
M.  Mbad;  Representative  PkANK  C.  Kxxrra;  and  Representa^ 
tive  Charlxs  L.  QnrcntD. 

TO  consider  giving  the  President  additional  assistance: 
Representative  J.  W.  Robihson.  chairman;  Representative 
FiANK  C.  KNiFFm;  Representative  Harry  P.  Bbam;  Repre- 
sentative John  J.  Cochran;  and  Representative  Charus  L. 

OlFFORP. 

It  will  be  noted  that  each  member  of  the  whole  committee 
served  on  at  least  two  of  the  subcommittees;  as  chairman  of 
the  fun  committee,  I  served  on  an  of  the  subcommittees. 


The  members  of  these  committees  have,  because  of  their 
experience  in  Congress  and  investigations  heretofore,  such  a 
familiarity  with  the  organization  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  that  many  of  them  might  weU  be  termed 
experts  Particularly  is  this  true  with  reference  to  Mr. 
Taber  If  there  is  one  man  who  is  a  member  of  the  minority 
who  understands  the  workings  of  the  Government  agencies, 
Mr  Taber  is  that  man.  and  I  cannot  conceive  that  any 
hearings  that  might  be  held  would  add  to  the  knowledge  he 
already  possesses  as  to  the  activities  of  the  various  agencies. 
For  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, during  which  he  has  studied  the  whole  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

Ttiroughout  the  year  there  has  been  available,  not  only 
to  Mr  Taber  but  to  all  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  . 
many  books  in  the  Congressional  library  containing  tran- 
scripts of  hearings  held  by  various  congressional  committees 
upon  the  subject  of  reorganization.  It  would  merely  be  a 
duplication  to  attempt  additional  hearings  where  the  subject 
matter  has  already  been  fully  explored. 

Mr.  Wren  is  familiar  with  the  great  mass  of  literature  to 
which  I  allude  and  was  always  available  to  any  member  of 
the  committee  to  give  him  any  information  that  was  at  hand 
or  to  search  out  additional  information  on  any  point.  That 
he  was  abundantly  capable  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  asserting, 
and  I  am  sure  that  even  Mr.  Taber  will  agree  with  this.  Our 
committee  has  an  office  in  the  House  Office  Building.  A  tele- 
phone message  was  aU  that  was  necessary  to  secure  any 
Information  desired. 

Mr.  Taber  calls  H.  R.  7730  "the  wedge  bill",  and  he  speaks 
of  it  as  if  it  gave  the  President  something  entirely  new.    It  - 
does  nothing  of  the  sort.    For  years  our  Presidents  have  had 
the  right  to  employ  and  define  the  duties  of  additional  assist- 
ants within  the  moneys  appropriated  for  his  ofiQce.    This 
bill  makes  no  appropriaticm.    Before  a  single  man  can  be 
employed  imder  the  biU.  the  President  must  go  to  Mr. 
Taber's  Committee  on  Appropriations  to  procure  the  money. 
Without  the  biU.  however,  he  could  not  pay  them  more 
than  the  salaries  provided  for  in  the  Classification  Act. 
Under  the  bill,  if  money  is  appropriated  they  can  be  paid  not 
more  than  $10,000  per  annum.    So  that  in  considering  the 
proposal  embodied  in  the  bill  all  that  the  committee  had  to 
determine  was  whether  or  not  they  believed  Congress  should 
permit  the  President  to.  from  time  to  time,  ask  for  a  suffi- 
cient appropriation  to  permit  him  to  employ  not  to  exceed 
six  administrative  assistants  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  deter- 
mined by  him,  but  not  above  $10,000  per  annum- 
Mr.  Taber  says  this  bill  was  taken  up  with  no  hearings 
beyond  a  casual  statement  on  the  part  of  the  so-caUed 
Brownlow  committee,  and  he  thinks  that  we  should  have 
had  hearings.    The  question  arises.  Whom  would  we  have 
called  in?     The  President  had  already  informed  Congress 
in  his  message  approving  his  committee's  report  that  he 
desired  these  six  assistants.    There  was  nobody  anywhere 
on  earth  any  more  competent  to  advise  the  committee  on 
this  question  than  its  own  members. 

I  am  a  litUe  surprised  that  Mr.  Taber  voices  opposition 
to  this  bin.  He  is  too  sensible  a  man  not  to  realize  that 
when  heavy  duties,  such  as  those  which  ordinarily  rest  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  President  of  this  great  country,  are  in- 
creased to  the  extent  that  has  occurred  in  the  past  few 
years,  he  needs  these  additional  people,  and  Mr.  Taber  is 
too  good  a  businessman  not  to  realize  that  when  an  impor- 
tant executive  in  any  business  reports  that  he  needs  assist- 
ance in  order  to  perform  his  duties,  common  sense  dictates 
that,  in  the  interest  of  the  economy  of  good  management, 
the  assistance  be  given  him. 

No  precipitous  action  was  taken  on  this  biU.  Bir.  Robin- 
son, the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  where  it  originated, 
assembled  for  the  benefit  of  his  subcommittee,  all  pertinent 
Information.  He  had  Mr.  Wren  prepare  three  different 
drafts  of  the  proposed  legislation  and  make  an  analysis 
thereof.  AU  of  this  material  was  placed  before  the  subcom- 
mittee and  every  member  thereof  took  a  lively  Interest  in 
the  discussions  that  ensued  of  the  various  points  that  were 
raised,  including  that  one  from  which  Mr.  Taber  derives 
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his  term  "wedge  biU."  The  subcommittee,  by  a  majority 
▼ote,  reported  the  bill  favorably  to  the  fun  committee  in  the 
tcma  finally  presented  to  and  passed  by  the  House.  Dis- 
cussion iHTOceeded  in  the  fuU  coountttee,  and  the  result 
thereof  was  the  favoraUe  report  on  the  MIL  What  could 
have  been  more  fair  than  these  proceedings?       ^ 

H.  R.  8202.  which  gives  the  President  power  to  reorganiae 
the  various  agencies  and  establishes  the  Departmeul  of  Wel- 
fare does  not  meet  Mr.  Taber's  ccmdemnation  in  its  entirety. 
He  says  that  he  was  willing  to  give  the  President  the  au- 
thority contained  in  its  title  L  He  was  hardly  in  a  positian 
to  say  anything  else  because  he  voted  to  give  Mr.  Hoover 
more  power  to  reorganize,  transfer,  abolish,  and  so  forth, 
than  H.  R.  8202  gives  President  Roosevelt.  However,  I  thank 
him  for  this  exception  to  his  otherwise  aU-incIusive  condem- 
nati(Ri  of  the  committee's  woriL 

His  vicious  uttack  on  ttUe  HE,  vMch  — fo»J*«»M>^  the  depart- 
ment of  welfare,  amounts  to  a  contention  that  the  whcAe  Is 
greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  He  asserts  that  if  title  m 
is  enacted,  the  department  of  welfare  can  have  assigned  to  it 
activities  which,  to  use  his  own  figures,  now  cost  $4,000XM)0.000 
per  annum,  and  that  the  new  d^iartment.  so  long  as  itexists, 
will,  in  his  opinion,  increase  the  cost  of  government  at  least 
$200,000,000.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Taber  can  never  Justify  his  fig- 
ures, although  it  is  upoa  them  that  he  bases  his  assertion 
that  "title  m  of  the  bin  was  totally  vicious." 

If  any  charge  of  precipitous  action  can  apply  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  committee,  it  would  be  with  reference  to  this 
bill,  because  the  subcommittee  under  Bfr.  WAun,  who  had 
charge  of  the  matter,  met  on  the  same  day  and  at  practically 
the  same  time  as  the  whole  committee.  This  was  occasioned 
by  the  fact  that  members  of  the  subcommittee  of  wbkh  Hr. 
Mbab  was  chtUrman  had  assemUed  at  the  same  place  where 
Mr.  Warren  assembled  his  committee.  Pldl  opportunity  for 
discussion  was,  however,  given  and  indulged  in.  There  was 
no  reason  to  caU  anybody  before  the  committee  to  consider 
title  I  of  the  biU,  because  the  i»t>posal  was  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent less  power  than  had  already  been  given  him  in  1933  to 
reorganize  tfaie  agencies.  The  draft  of  the  bUl  ezsH-essly  ex- 
cepted from  that  power  aU  regidatory  agencies  and  others 
which  it  seemed  proper  to  except.  Mr.  Taber  did  not  suggest 
farther  exceptions  nor  disagree  with  those  made.  There  was 
practically  no  opposition  to  title  I  of  the  biU.  Title  n  of  the 
bin  merely  amends  a  section  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act  so  as  to  make  certain  that  Independoit  regulatory  com- 
missions or  boards  come  within  the  terms  of  that  act,  and 
there  was  no  opposition  to  this  title.  Hr.  Taber  voiced  his 
opposition  to  title  m,  and  the  points  he  now  raises  were  fully 
discussed,  but  neither  he  nor  ansrone  else  proposed  that  ex- 
perts or  any  other  persons  be  called  before  the  committee  witb 
reference  to  any  particular  part  of  the  bilL  Indeed,  it  la 
difficult  to  understand  how  experts  could  have  been  found  to 
tell  the  committee  anything  more  than  it  already  knew,  be- 
cause every  member  of  the  committee  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  executive  branch  needs  reorganization  and  tiiat  some 
place  must  be  found  in  which  to  put  the  independent  agencies 
that  are  purely  executive  in  character.  The  sole  question  was 
whether  or  not  we  should  have  a  department  of  welfare,  and 
this  was  one  for  Congress  to  determine  under  Its  refg?onsi- 
bilities  to  the  voters. 

Ev&ry  member  of  the  committee  was  weU  aware  that  a 
great  many  of  the  existing  agencies  were  opposed  to  any 
legislation  which  would  permit  a  disturbance  of  their  in-es- 
ent  status.  I  fear  no  successful  contradiction  of  my  state- 
ment that  if  Mr.  Taber  or  ansrone  else  wiU  «»-«^m<ni»  the 
sources  of  the  criticisms  that  have  arisen  with  reference  to 
H.  R.  8202  and  other  bills  prepared  by  this  committee,  he 
wHl  find  that  they  originate  with  ofOcials  of  the  various 
goverxunental  agencies  who.  regardless  of  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayers,  desire  that  their  set-ups  be  left  alone.  For  in- 
stance. I  have  photostatic  copies  of  letters  which  were  sent 
out  by  the  various  forestry  associations  a  few  dasrs  after  the 
President's  message  on  reorganization  was  publi^ed.  Meet- 
ings were  held  in  Washington  to  oppose  any  action  on  the 
p«rt  of  the  Committees  on  Government  OrganlBaticMi  wbldn 
irould  permit  a  change  of  the  present  set-m^  with  reference 


to  forestry  althoufi^  as  I  pointed  out  tn  my  rcmartcs  i^en 
the  bin  was  under  consideration,  14  separate  Oovemment 
agencies  are  now  handling  forest  lands.  Since  the  passage 
of  this  bin  by  the  House  azul  since  the  Senate  biU  on  re- 
organization was  reported  out,  additional  letters  have  been 
distributed  which  indicate  that  further  meetings  will  be 
held  to  create  pressure  upon  Senators  to  i»event  the  enact, 
ment  of  legislation  which  would  in  any  way  permit  the  dis- 
turbiuice  of  the  present  adminlstraticm  affecting  forest  lands. 

We  meciflcally  excepted  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission from  the  powers  given  the  President  to  transfer 
functions,  and  so  forth.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  letters  are 
being  received  from  the  laractitioners  before  the  Interstate 
CcHnmerce  Commission  clearly  indicating  that  they  are  the 
result  of  propaganda  originating  among  governmental  offl- 
dak,  insisting  that  the  Interstate  Comma'ce  CommissioD 
be  exempted  entirely,  and  the  Commissi(m  be  permitted 
to  select  its  own  perscmnel.  Tbey  want  no  one,  not  even  the 
civil  service,  to  have  a  voice. 

Mr.  Taber  should  investigate  the  sources  of  this  kind  of 
pnqiagandft.  If  he  does  do  so,  I  predict  that  he  wiU  no  longer 
be  deceived  by  it. 

H.  R.  8277,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  extend  the  merit  sys- 
tem and  the  Classification  Act,  meets  a  very  mild  opposition 
at  Mr.  Taber's  hands.  With  respect  to  this  bin  he  admits  that 
the  subcommittee  and  the  fuU  committee  caUed  In  what  he 
termed  "experts",  and  afforded  an  opportunity  for  considera- 
tion of  the  UlL  In  my  opinion  It  is  an  exceUmt  Wl  which 
WiU  receive  the  approval  of  Congress.  In  the  interest  of 
brevity,  I  refrain  from  sajring  more. 

To  H.  R.  8278  is  accorded  the  crowning  glory  of  the  com- 
mittee by  Mr.  Tabbr.  It  is  a  bill  dealing  with  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  It  is  true  that  neither  the  committee 
of  the  House  nor  its  subccxnmittee  on  this  question  had 
before  them  any  persons  that  presently  have  to  do  with 
accounting  and  settiement  of  claims.  It  is  also  true  that 
Mr.  Taber  proposed  postponement  of  the  consideraticMi  of 
this  bin  and  that  representatives  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  be  brought  before  the  committee,  and  this  proposal 
was  voted  down.  No  good  reason  appeared  to  the  majority 
members  of  the  committee  for  hearing  representatives  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  The  bin  prc^osed  to  discon- 
tinue the  ofllce  oi  the  Assistant  Comptroller  General,  who  is 
now  Acting  Cranptroller  General,  and  the  committee  could 
weU  assume  that  he  would  not  approve  of  the  proposal.  It 
was  not  propoeed  to  materially  cbuEUige  any  of  the  duties  now 
performed  by  the  personnel  of  the  General  Accounting  OfDce. 
They  were  to  be  transferred  in  part  to  the  General  Auditing 
Office  ttiat  the  bin  provided  fen*  and  the  balance  were  to  be 
left  in  the  Gmeral  Accounting  Office. 

Mr.  Taber  had  abundant  opportunity  to  express,  and  did 
express  to  the  committee,  his  views  with  reference  to  this 
Un.  Tlie  bin  had.  however,  been  prepared  after  long  study 
on  the  part  of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  having  the 
matter  in  charge,  who  consulted  at  length  with  other  mem- 
bers at  his  committee  and  received  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  the  consultant  and  adviser.  It  does  not  r^nresent  the 
views  of  the  President's  Ccnnmittee  on  Administrative  Man- 
agunent.  because  they  beUeved.  with  the  i^nmroval  of  the 
President,  that  the  General  Accounting  Office  should  be  m- 
tirely  abolished  and  aU  of  its  duties  and  functions  iriaced 
under  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Nor  does  the  Un  rep- 
resent the  views  of  the  Brocdcings  Instituticm.  who  contend 
that  the  powers  of  the  Comptroller  General  and  the  Qenanl 
Accounting  Office  should  be  increased.  Ilie  biU  is  some- 
what of  a  compromise  between  these  two  extremes.  It  ia 
true,  as  Mr.  Taber  suggests,  that  the  Cbmptatiner  General, 
the  head  oi  the  General  Accounting  OfiBce.  is  made  entirely 
subordinate  to  the  President  and  subject  to  his  removal  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  that  any  other  executive  otBcer 
aiHX>inted  by  the  Pre^dent  is  removed. 

This  section  of  the  un  reverts  to  the  idea  that  prevailed 
prior  to  the  passage  of  tiie  Budget  and  Accounting  Act  in 
1921.  In  those  days  the  Comptroller  and  six  auditors  had 
almost  exactly  the  powers  that  were,  by  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  vested  in  the  ComptroUer  GeneraL    The 
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President  could  remove  any  or  all  of  them,  but  he  could  not 
dictate  their  decisions.  No  more  can  the  President  dictate 
the  decisions  of  the  ComptroUer  General  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office  as  provided  for  in  the  bill  which  Mr.  Tabke 
criticizes.  I  repel  Mr.  Taber's  suggestion  that  the  bill  will 
destroy  the  joopcr  control  of  administrative  expenses.  That 
control,  including  the  power  to  preaudlt  and  to  settle  claims 
and  accounts,  is  left  in  the  ComptroUer  General.  The  bill 
provides,  however,  that  the  auditor  general  created  by  it  shall 
be  entlz«Iy  independent  of  the  President  and  any  other 
governmental  official.  As  an  agent  of  Congress  the  auditor 
general  will  scrutinize  everything  that  is  done  in  the  Govern- 
ment with  reference  to  finances  and  will  be  charged  with  the 
duty  of  promptly  reporting  to  Congress  anything  he  finds  to 
be  wrong.  His  reports  will  be  in.  the  hands  of  the  committees 
of  Congress  when  they  come  to  consider  appropriations  and 
other  hills  affecting  the  executive  departments  and  agencies. 
This  should  be  of  great  assistance  to  Congress. 

At  the  present  time  these  committees  are  largely  in  the 
dark  concerning  the  particulars  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
executive  branch.  Thejr  are  practically  fOTced  to  accept  the 
recommendations  of  the  officials  who  administer  the  various 
departments  and  agencies  and  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
By  the  enactment  of  this  act  it  will  be  assured  that  sufficient 
information  will  be  coming  to  or  procurable  by  congressional 
committees  to  enable  them  to  greatly  reduce  the  expense  of 
Government,  and  particularly  enable  the  Appropriations 
Committees  to  intelligently  scrutinize  and  reduce  the  esti- 
mates that  are  submitted  to  the  Congress  from  year  to 
year. 

Mr.  Tabki  expresses  concern  as  to  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  that  will  give  the  Attorney  General  power  to  render 
opinions.  He  thinks  that  the  intention  of  these  provisions  is 
that  the  Comptroller  General  shall  be  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  a  supine  Attorney  General  prepared  to  render 
opinions  which  would  permit  funds  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress for  a  specific  purpose  to  be  used  for  any  purpose  for 
which  the  administration  might  desire,  and  so  forth.  The 
provisions  in  the  bill  with  reference  to  the  Attorney  General 
are  found  in  section  4  (d).  It  does  not  give  the  Attorney 
General  any  such  power  as  Mr.  Taber  contends.  The  provi- 
sion will  only  pramit  the  Attorney  General  to  render  opinions 
as  to  the  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  in  connection  with  the  settlement  and  adjustment 
of  any  account  or  claim.  Since  the  present  law,  supple- 
mented by  H.  R.  8276.  clearly  defines  the  jurisdiction  and 
authority  of  the  General  Accounting  Office,  there  will  be 
few,  If  any,  occasions  for  the  exercise  of  the  power  given  to 
the  Attorney  General  Such  occasions  can  only  arise  in 
border-line  cases.  If,  however,  such  a  contingency  as  Mr. 
Tabxh  appears  to  fear  should  come  to  pass,  the  bill  provides 
so  that  the  Auditor  General  will  promptly  report  the  matt^ 
to  Congress  for  remedial  or  corrective  action.  I  hope  that 
Mr.  Taber  will  by  that  time  have  seen  the  error  of  his  ways 
and  participate^in  the  remedial  action  which  the  proponents 
of  this  bill  expect  Congress  to  take  when  anything  of  the 
sort  that  Mr.  Taber  now  fears  occurs. 

Mi*.  Taber's  attitude  is  at  variance  with  that  of  some  of 
the  outstanding  antiadministration  newspapers  in  the  United 
States,  including  the  Washington  Post  and  the  Washington 
Herald,  which  have  carried  leading  editorials  which  commend 
the  committee  for  its  efforts. 

Mr.  Taber's  attack,  although  not  intended  to  be  so — of  that 
I  am  sure — ^is  subject  to  a  construction  which  would  make  it 
a  condemnation  of  the  members  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Reorganization.  My  colleagues  on 
this  committee  have  established  a  reputation  not  only  for 
intelligence,  industry,  and  a  conscientious  attention  to  duty, 
but  also  for  the  coiutige  to  do  what  he  believes  to  be  right 
in  spite  of  either  public  clamor  or  political  pressure.  His 
expressed  hope  that  an  aroused  public  sentiment  will,  after 
the  recess  of  Congress,  restore  to  our  membership  some  of 
the  cour|«e  which  formerly  characterized  membership  in  the 
House  dt  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  does  not  apply  to  any  one  of  them  to  the  slightest 
extent. 


They  had  the  courage  to  say  "no"  to  the  recommendations 
approved  by  the  Chief  Executive  in  the  following  respects: 
They  denied  him  power  to  distiu-b  the  regulatory  agencies 
and  other  activities  of  the  Government,  which  they  thought 
should  not  be  dlstinrbed-  They  provided  for  an  extension  of 
the  civil  service,  but  in  radically  different  terms  than  those 
recommended  by  the  President's  committee  and  approved  by 
him.  They  refused  to  abolish  the  office  of  Comptroller  G«i- 
eral  and  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  to  adopt  many 
proposals  recommended  by  the  President's  committee  with 
respect  to  the  accounting  system  of  the  Government.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  refused  to  yield  to  propaganda  opposing 
measures  which  they  believed  should  be  enacted.  On  the 
whole  each  and  every  member  has.  in  my  opinion,  and  I  be- 
lieve this  will  be  the  opinion  of  the  public  generally,  given 
unsparingly  of  his  talents,  efforts,  and  his  time  to  the  tasks 
before  the  committee,  and  they  richly  merit  approbation 
rather  than  the  condemnation  that  comes  from  one  of  their 
members. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee,  I  am  going  to  call  the  roll 
and  gladly  include  as  deserving  of  what  I  have  just  said  the 
two  members  of  the  committee  who  come  from  the  minority 
pcuty.  It  needs  but  to  mention  the  names  of  the  men  on 
this  committee  to  refute  the  charge  of  lack  of  courage  that 
has  been  made.  This  roll  of  my  associates,  which  I  insist  is  a 
roll  of  honor,  reads:  IjIndsay  C.  Warren,  of  North  Carolina; 
Fred  M  Vinson,  of  Kentucky:  J.  W.  Robinson,  of  Utah; 
James  M.  Mead,  of  New  York;  Prank  C.  Knitfin,  of  Ohio; 
Harry  P.  Beam,  of  Illinois;  John  Taber,  of  New  York;  and 
Charles  L.  GnroRD,  of  Massachusetts. 

Although  not  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  think  it  is  due  to 
him  to  add  to  this  roll  of  honor  the  name  of  the  consultant 
and  adviser.  Mr.  Clark  C.  Wren,  of  Texas,  whose  services 
have  been  invaluable. 

Efforts  to  reorganize  the  Government  began  at  a  very  early 
date,  as  I  shall  show  presently  in  a  historical  review,  and 
have  continued  almost  constantly  to  the  present  time.  His- 
tory does  not  record  an  instance  where  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress dealing  with  government  organization  has  accomplished 
any  more,  in  the  length  of  time  consimied  by  the  work  of  the 
committee  concerning  whom  I  speak  as  Its  chairman,  than  has 
this  committee.  It  has  thoroughly  investigated  aU  idiases  of 
the  question  and  has  definitely  determined  what  it  believes  to 
be  the  best  method  to  be  pursued.  This  was  only  done  after 
analyzing  earlier  methods  and  taking  lessons  from  the  past. 
It  has  reduced  its  considerations  to  four  bills  all  favorably 
reported,  two  of  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  House,  and 
two,  I  predict,  will  be  adopted  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  for 
their  consideration  occurs.  I  would  be  the  last  to  claim  that 
these  bills  are  perfect,  but  I  do  assert  that  they  amiroach  as 
nearly  to  perfection  as  can  be  accomplished  in  legislative 
matters. 

HISTOHICAI.  OUTLITH 

Almost  coincident  with  the  establishment  of  the  Federal 
Government  there  began  official  inquiries  into  the  conduct  of 
business  in  the  executive  department.  The  desire  to  bring 
about  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  money  was,  almost  iml- 
formly.  the  moving  impulse;  but  there  is  manifested  in  many 
of  these  efforts  a  purpose  to  rearrange  in  order  to  bring  about 
economy  of  effort  and  improve  administrative  efficiency.  Fol- 
lowing the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  it  appears  to 
have  been  the  idea  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  perhaps  had 
the  greatest  Influence  in  the  matter,  that  activities  having  the 
same  general  purpose  should  be  grouped  together.  The  first 
executive  agency,  created  under  the  Hamiltonian  plan  in  1789, 
was  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  afterwards  called  the 
Department  of  State.  In  the  same  year  the  War  and  Treas- 
ury Depsuianents  were  created,  so  that  the  President's  Cabinet 
originally  consisted  of  the  Secretaries  of  State.  War.  and  the 
Treasury.  The  Attorney  General  was  the  legal  adviser  to  the 
President  and  the  department  heads.  In  1798  the  Navy 
Department  was  created. 

The  Fifth  Congress,  of  the  year  last  mentioned.  Inves- 
tigated by  committee  action  the  possible  changes  in  the 
methods  of  distributing  public  moneys  apjwopriated  for  each 
department  of  the  Government  (American  State  Papers,  Fi- 
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nance:  vol.  I,  p.  590).  This  committee  criticized  the  fact 
that  expenditures  for  supplies  for  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments were  under  the  manangement  of  the  Treasury, 
and  characterized  this  arrangement  as  creating  ''a  divided 
and.  consequently,  an  imperfect  responsibility  and  an  incom- 
plete interfering  agency."  It  was  also  noted  that  the  per- 
formance of  these  duties  prevented  the  Secretary  ot  the 
Treasury  "from  applying  himself,  with  proper  effect,  to  the 
peculiar  objects  of  his  own"  Department. 

In  1822  a  select  c(xnmittee  of  the  Seventeenth  Congress 
reported  as  to  "whether  any  part  of  the  public  expenditure 
can  be  retrenched  without  detriment  to  the  public  service" 
(lb.,  vol.  m.  p.  800).  It  exxM-essed  apprehension  lest  the 
public  revenues  be  insulBcient  to  meet  annual  costs  then  ea- 
timated  to  be  slightly  under  $15,000,000,  and  to.  at  the  same 
time,  create  and  keep  up  a  sinking  fund  to  pay  off  the  pubUc 
debt,  which  was  then  estimated  at  about  ninety-three  and  a 
half  million  d(dlars.  This  cmnmittee  concluded  that,  with- 
out retrenchment,  this  could  not  be  done  unless  resort  was 
had  to  a  system  of  internal,  direct,  and  indirect  taxation, 
which  was  not  recommended.  It  was  suggested,  as  a  pro- 
posal for  retrenchment,  that  the  justness  of  claims  agidnst 
the  United  States  be  decided  "in  a  judicial  way";  that  all 
forts  aiul  other  military  defenses  be  built  by  soldiers  rather 
than  by  contractors;  and  that  "negligence  on  the  part  of 
officers  engaged  In  the  settlement  and  collection  ctf  public 
moneys"  be  prevented. 

Six  years  later,  in  1828,  anoUier  select  ccmunittee  of  the 
House,  made  a  comprehensive  investigati<m  under  a  res- 
olution seeking  to  learn  "What  retrenchment  can  be  made 
with  safety  to  the  public  interest",  and  so  forth.  This  re- 
port instances  a  difficulty  which  will  perhaps  be  encoun- 
tered whenever  retrenchment  is  attempted.  The  commit- 
tee noted  that  "Each  of  the  secretaries  of  the  executive  de- 
partments conceives  that  neither  the  number  nor  the  salaries 
received  by  the  officers  and  clerks  in  th^  respective  offices 
can  be  diminished  with  safety  to  the  puUic  interest",  witti 
which  oidnion  the  committee  felt  "great  difficulty  In  con- 
curring" and  opined  that  "without  the  cordial  aid  of  ttie 
Ilxecutive  no  effective  scheme  of  retrenchment  can  be  insti- 
tuted", and  it  found  that  "it  was  impossible",  because  of  the 
attitude  of  the  heads  of  the  departments,  "for  the  committee 
to  ascertain  by  their  own  examination  the  amount  of  labor 
done  by  each  cloic  in  the  several  offices",  and  that  this  pre- 
vented the  committee  "proposing  any  specific  reduction  in 
the  number  of  clerks  in  the  several  ofDces,  because  they  were 
apprehehsive.  without  the  concurrence  of  opinion  and  coop- 
eration of  each  Department,  they  mi^t  cut  off  some  useful 
Inranch  of  the  public  service  in  aiming  at  the  excisicni  of  some 
unnecessary  one."  The  report  of  the  committee  indicated 
also  its  belief  that  suggestions  of  retrenchment  axe  generally 
regarded  by  those  whom  they  were  to  affect  as  parsimony 
and  "All  parsimany  Is  of  a  (pxallty  approaching  to  unkind- 
ness.  as  every  reform  must  openJx  as  a  sort  ct  punishment.'* 

A  select  committee  of  the  House  that  had  been  app(^ted 
in  JUne  1841.  worked  on  its  problems  11  months  (Rept. 
741.  27th  Cong.,  2d  sess,,  U.  S.  Reports,  vol.  4,  serial  na 
410) .  Its  rniRstnn,  briefly  stated,  was  to  examine  the  execu- 
tive departments  to  determine  whether  a  reduction  in  the 
personnel  of  the  civil  list  was  possible  either  by  rearrange- 
ment of  duties  or  otherwise.  After  much  cOTrespondence 
and  extended  hearings,  it  made  a  few  definite  recommenda- 
tions which  are  not  important  enough  to  recount,  but  the 
following  tiom.  the  committee's  report  is  worth  quoting: 

The  oommlttee  soon  f<nuid  that,  without  a  total  abandon  merit 
of  their  other  representative  duties.  It  would  be  Imposslhle  during 
the  present  session  to  examine  aU  the  departments  In  a  aatls- 
faetory  manner.  •  •  •  Tba  piublle  Interest  demands  a  ilgid 
and  more  general  Investigation.  •  •  •  Economy  does  not  con- 
sist In  withholding  supplies  which  the  public  safety  demands,  but 
In  limiting  the  appropriation  of  puUlc  money  to  proper  objects, 
and  In  insxirlng  that  It  Is  disbursed  with  fldeUty. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  at  the  time  this  ccnnmittee 
xeported  It  estimated  the  whole  force  connected  with  tbe 
several  departments  at  the  seat  of  Government  at  frmn  550 
to  600  petsaxis.   These  were  within  the  four  departmenti 


then  existent,  namely,  State.  Tteasury,  War,  Navy,  and  the 
postal  establishment,  which  latter,  however,  did  not  become 
an  executive  department  until  1872. 

While  the  last-mentioned  ccxnmittee  was  functioning,  a 
Committee  on  Public  Expenditures  of  the  same  session  of  the 
HoUse  (U.  S.  House  Repts..  vol.  3.  serial  no.  408)  sub- 
mitted a  report  pointing  out  a  number  of  what  they 
deemed  to  be  excessive  and  Improvident  expenditures,  but 
remarked  "it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  a  committee 
of  this  House  within  the  short  time  daily  allofwed  to  them 
to  make  a  detailed  examlnatlCTi." 

The  Interior  Departm«it  was  established  In  1849  to  h»v« 
jurisdiction  over  all  strictly  dCKnestic  affairs  irtiidi  were 
within  the  scope  of  Federal  activity.  To  it  wore  transferred 
from  the  four  existing  departments  activities  affecting  pat- 
tfits,  public  buildings,  pensions,  activities  relating  to  puldio 
lands,  and  those  relating  to  Indians. 

The  Department  of  Justice  was  created  in  1870,  and  tbs 
Attorney  General  was  made  its  head. 

In  1875  a  select  OHnmlttee  of  the  Senate,  appointed  to 
examine  the  several  branches  of  the  dvfl  servioe.  whi<^  called 
itself  the  "Committee  cm  ReOTganlmtion  of  Departments", 
reported,  slightly  more  than  a  year  after  its  organization,  by 
merely  submitting  a  mass  of  correspondence  between  it  and 
the  heads  of  departments.  (44th  Cong..  1st  sess.,  8.  Kept. 
289,  serial  no.  1667,  U.  S.  Senate  Repts.,  voL  1.) 

On  ICarch  15.  1882.  the  Soiate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions reported  on  a  resolution  which  passed  October  26. 1881« 
directing  it  to  "investigate  the  accounts  of  the  expenditures 
of  the  several  appippriations".  and  so  forth.  (47th  Cong.. 
^  ,4st  sess..  S.  Rept.  265,  serial  no.  2005.)  Having  examined  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  ctHumittee  said: 

When  this  was  completed  It  was  found  Impossible  for  the  com* 
mlttee  to  enter  upon  an  Investigation  of  the  accounts  of  the 
other  ezecutlTe  dejuirtmentB  without  entirely  aharnlonlng  all  ottMr 
duties. 

After  a  year  of  work,  it  having  been  appointed  in  March 
1887,  the  Cockrell  committee,  headed  by  Senator  Cockrell. 
who  happened  to  be  a  Senator  from  my  own  State,  a  select 
committee  of  the  Senate,  presented  in  March  1888  (50th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  S.  Rept.  507,  serial  no.  2521)  a  report  mak- 
ing a  number  of  constructive  suggestions  as  a  r^ult  of  its 
inquiry  into  the  methods  of  business  and  WOTk  in  the 
executive  departments  and  into  the  causes  of  delays  said  to 
exist  in  some  of  these  departments.  This  committee  found 
occasion  to  say: 

Tour  oomxnlttee  only  regret  that  time  and  physical  endurance 
did  not  permit  them  to  make  their  work  as  thorough  and  com- 
plete as  they  desbed.  and  caused  them  to  omit  many  Investiga- 
tions and  inquiries  In  regard  to  the  condition  and  »«*«'*"m1t  of' 
business  In  various  bureaus  of  the  dq>srtments  which  they  de- 
sired to  make. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  bad  been  set  up  in  1862 
as  an  independent  establishment  with  a  Commissioner  ci 
Agriculture  at  its  head.  It  was  given  the  status  of  an 
executive  department  in  1889. 

During  the  1880's  several  independent  establishments,  socb 
as  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  were  created. 

To  carry  on  the  work  begun  by  the  Codcrell  conuntttee, 
the  Fifty-third  Congress,  in  March  1893,  appointed  a  joint 
oommisston,  and  in  September  1893  reotived  its  first  report. 
Subsequentiy,  in  December  1893  and  February  1894.  addi- 
tional reports  were  filed  by  this  Commission,  which  was 
composed  of  three  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  three  of 
the  House  (37  Stat.  L.  681).  It  was  required  to  report 
during  the  Fifty-third  Congress  the  result  of  its  exaxainatiOQ 
into  the  executive  departments,  and  so  forth  (U.  8.  House 
Repts.,  vcd.  2.  53d  Cong.,  serial  no.  3158) .  It  is  to  be  iden- 
tified in  common  parlance  as  the  Dockory  Commission. 
Amcmg  the  experte  whose  services  it  oigaged  were  Messrs. 
Fft«tirintf  and  Sells,  who  have  attained.  If  they  did  not  have 
It  then,  a  national  reputation  in  their  field  of  work.  Con- 
grosman  Dockery  likewise  was  from  my  State,  Mlmonri, 
and  later  became  Mtssouri's  Governor. 
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Hite  Commission**  reports  list  8  executive  departments 
and  12  "other  govenunental  establishments"  which  were 
the  subject  at  its  investigations.  Among  these  was  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  which  has  since  become  an  executive 
department.  This  Department  originally  was  constituted 
in  1903  as  the  DeiMurtmcnt  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and 
nine  bureaus  attached  to  the  State,  Treasury,  and  Interior 
Departments  were  transferred  to  its  jurisdiction. 

•niis  Commission  approached  its  problems  by  attempting 
to  search  out  Incident  by  incident  the  existent  evils.  First 
It  prepared  a  comprehensive  table  showing  the  executive  de- 
partments and  the  several  bureaus  and  offices  thereof  and 
other  Government  establishments  at  the  National  Capital 
with  a  reference  to  the  laws  creating  them  and  prescribing 
their  authority  and  functions.  These  tables  showed  the 
compensation  paid  to  the  personnel  who  were  not  within 
the  classified  service,  but  whose  compensation  exceeded 
$1,800  per  annum.  While  these  tab|es  were  being  prepared 
the  Commission  and  its  experts  were  collecting  from  the 
heads  of  the  executive  departments  and  other  governmental 
establishments  data  as  to  the  number  and  title  of  offices  and 
bureaus  and  divisions  thereof,  the  number  of  persons  au- 
thorized to  be  employed  therein,  their  sex  and  their  ages, 
the  number  of  years  each  had  enjoyed  such  employment, 
and  similar  information. 

A  study  of  the  reports  of  the  Dockery  Commission  indi- 
cates that  In  their  prosecution  of  each  step  <rf  their  task 
they  discovered  deficiencies  either  in  organization  or  other- 
wise, but  they  refrained  from  attempting  any  whol^ale  re- 
organization of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
On  the  contrary  the  attempt  appears  to  have  been  to  in- 
vestigate thoroughly  the  ttnpoTt&nt  deficiencies  and  submit 
a  proposed  remedy  for  each,  separately,  to  the  heads  of  the 
departments,  bureaus,  or  activities  concerned,  and  secure, 
where  pos^le,  their  concurrence  before  submitting  the  mat- 
ter to  Congress.    In  this  way  the  Commission  discovered 
and  corrected  a  large  number  of  items  and  were  able  to 
report  that  they  had  put  into  effect  corrective  measures 
which  saved  $607,591  per  axmimi,  and.  In  addition,  had  pro- 
xxsed  either  to  Congress  or  to  the  heads  of  departments 
reforms  which  would  save  very  nearly  $500,000. 
It  was  In  1903  that  the  Department  of  Commerce  was 

creAed. 

m  1905  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  without  congressional 
direction  and  with  meager  financial  aid  from  Congress,  ap- 
pointed a  committee  headed  by  C.  H.  Keep,  then  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  "to  investigate  the  business  meth- 
ods and  practices  of  the  executive  departments  and  to  report 
piaTM  for  thel^  Improvement.**  It  suggested  many  reforms 
whlcb  were  capable  of  accomplishment  by  ELcecutive  order, 
and  some  of  these  were  so  accomplished.  It  made  recom- 
mendations which  required  ccmgresslonal  action,  and  these 
were  submitted  to  Congress  with  the  President's  approval, 
bat  were.  In  large  measure,  ignored  by  Congress. 

In  1910  President  Taft  appointed  what  was  known  as  the 
President's  Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency,  and  at 
bis  request  Congress  appropriated,  in  all,  $130,000  for  the 
support  of  the  effort  (Sundry  Civil  Appromlatlon  Act.  ap- 
proved June  25,  1910,  ibUL,  approved  Bfar.  4,  1911.  and 
•nnoptistlon  act  approved  Aug.  24,  1912).  By  Pfeslden- 
tial  order  there  was  added  to  this  Commission  a  board 
of  referees,  composed  of  Govomment  officials,  and  a  board 
of  consulting  experts,  ctxnposed  of  accountants.  The  Com- 
^jgwWm  functioned  throui^  the  fiscal  years  July  1,  1910.  to 
junti  30,  1913.  Its  program  comprebraded  studies  involv- 
ing the  problem  of  the  National  Budget,  problems  of  or- 
ganization, problems  of  personnel,  problems  of  financial 
procedure,  and  problems  of  business  practice  and  procedure. 
Almost  wltitioat  excepticm  its  many  recommendations  were 
transmitted  to  Congress  with  Presidential  approval,  but  they 
were  acted  upon  only  In  c<xnparaUvely  small  number  and 
congress  decUned  to  continue  this  Commission  Icmger.  Per- 
haps the  most  impcniant  result  of  the  activity  of  this  Com- 
mission was  the  establishment  of  efficiency  ratings  under 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Bfllciency,  which  was,  at  first, 
part  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and.  later,  September 


28,  1916,  became  a  separate  bureau  and  which  was  subse- 
quently, in  1932,  abolished  by  act  of  Congress. 

At  President  Wilson's  request.  Congress,  in  1918.  passed 
the  Overman  Act,  giving  the  President  authority  "to  co- 
ordinate and  consolidate  executive  bureaus,  agencies,  and 
offices  •  •  •  in  the  interest  of  economy  and  the  more 
efficient  operation  of  the  Government."  The  President's  au- 
thority was  restricted  to  "matters  relating  to  the  conduct  of 
the  present  war",  and  was  limited  so  as  to  expire  6  months 
after  the  end  of  the  war.  The  act  further  provided  that  upon 
its  termination  all  agencies  or  activities  affected  by  the  Presi- 
dent's orders  should  revert  to  their  former  status.  The 
changes  ordered  by  President  Wilson  under  this  authority 
are  not  of  importance  now,  most  of  them  involving  changes 
In  the  War  Department. 

The  Sixty-sixth  Congress,  by  Public  Resolution  No.  54,  of 
December  17,  1920,  authorized  the  creation  of  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reorganization  composed  of  three  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  three  of  the  House.    By  Public  Resolution 
No.  1,  Sixty-seventh  Congress,  approved  May  5,  1921,  Presi- 
dent Harding  was  authorized  to  "appoint  a  representaive  of 
the  Executive  to  cooperate  with  the  Joint  committee."    He 
appointed  Walter  F.  Brown.    In  many  respects  the  duties 
assigned  to  this  committee  were  similar  to  those  assigned  to 
the  present  Committees  on  Government  Organization,  but 
this  committee  was  enjoined  to  go  further  and  propose 
regroupings  "so  that  each  executive  department  shall  em- 
brace only  services  having  close  working  relations  with  each 
other  and  ministering  directly  to  the  primary  purpose  for 
which  the  same  are  maintained."    This  committee  was  domi- 
nated by  Mr.  Brown  and  it  submitted  to  president  Harding, 
In  1922,  a  general  reorgsuiiaation  plan,  which,  after  modifica- 
tion in  the  President's  Cabinet,  was  returned  to  Congress  in 
1923  for  hearings  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reorganization, 
which  were  held  in  1924.    The  plan  was  vigorously  opposed 
by  Cabinet  members  and  other  officials,  although  it  had  been 
endorsed  by  the  President.    Its  most  striking  features  were  a 
consolidation  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  and  the 
creation  of  a  new  department  to  be  called  the  "department 
of  education  and  welfare."    It  was  proposed  to  transfer  the 
PybUc  Health  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Education,  the  Bureau 
of  Pensions,  the  Veterans'  Bureau,  and  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education,  and  other  agencies  to  the  proposed 
department  of  education  and  welfare.    It  was  also  proposed 
that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Patent  Office,  then  in  the 
Interior  Department,  and  the  Lake  Survey  Office  and  the 
Waterways  Service,  then  in  the  War  Department,  should  go 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce.    It  was  proposed  to  sepa- 
rate the  Interior  Department  into  two  subdivisions — one  to 
have  Jurisdiction  of  the  administration  of  the  public  domain 
and  the  other  to"  administer  public  works.    The  Bureau  of 
Roads  was  to  be  taken  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Supervising  Architect's  Office  from  the  Treasury 
Department  and  be  placed  in  the  Interior  Department.    A 
centralized  purchasing  agency,  the  bureau  of  purchase  and 
supplies,  was  to  be  created  to  exist  on  an  independent  basis 
and  act  for  the  several  executive  departments.    All  non- 
military  activities  were  to  be  taken  from  the  War  Department 
and  form  a  part  of  the  Public  Works  Division  of  the  Interior 
Department.    The  Coast  Guard  was  to  leave  the  Treasury 
Department  and  go  to  the  Navy  Department,  and  all  welfare 
activities  were  to  be  collected  in  the  proposed  department  of 
education  and  welfare. 

President  Coolidge  urged  Congress  to  enact  the  reorganiza- 
tion bill,  which  was  based  upon  the  Brown  committee  report, 
but  when  this  effort  failed.  President  Coolidge  utilized  the 
authority  of  the  act  of  1903  creating  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  to  make  two  of  the  changes  contemplated  in 
the  Brown  committee  plan.  He,  in  1925,  transferred  the 
Patait  Office  and  the  Biureau  of  Mines  from  the  Interior 
Department  to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Almost  immediately  after  his  inauguration  President  Hoover 
appointed  departmental  and  interdepartmental  committees  to 
study  reorganization  projects,  as  a  result  of  which  Congress, 
In  1930,  approved  the  consolidation  of  the  Pension  Bureau, 
the  Veterans'  Bureau,  and  the  National  Soldiers'  Home  into  a 
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Veterans'  Administration.  I  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
that  considered  this  legislation  and  8iQ>parted  it.  It  was 
under  President  Hoover  that  the  Prohibitioii  Enf onsement 
Unit  was  transferred  from  the  Treasury  Department  to  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

In  1932  a  special  economy  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  House  to  consider  the  whole  subject  ci  administrative 
reorganization,  and  within  2  months  it  snlnnltted  a  report 
suggesting  a  few  changes  and  recommending  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  given  wide  powers  "in  order  to  deal  with  ttie  problem 
expeditioudy."  I  was  also  a  member  of  this  special  commit- 
tee that  sat  ni^t  and  day  for  2  months. 

The  Economy  Act  aivroved  June  30,  1932.  outhoilzed  the 
President  to  reorganize  governmental  agencies  not  created  tay 
statute,  but  subjected  this  power  to  a  veto  by  either  House  of 
Congress  within  60  days  after  the  Executive  order  effecting 
the  change  had  been  filed  by  the  President,  "nils  act  im>- 
vided  for  consolidation  of  several  mochant-marlne  bureaus 
in  the  Department  of  Cmnmerce,  for  reorganization  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  and  the  abolition  ct  the  Per- 
sonnel Classification  Board.  Under  the  authority  glv^i  him 
by  this  Economy  Act,  President  Hoover,  early  in  December 
1932,  submitted  to  Congress  a  series  of  Executive  orders  ^irtiich 
he  stated  would  group  the  existing  58  agencies  in  "logical  and 
orderly  relation  io  each  other  as  determined  by  their  major 
functions  and  purposes.** 

These  orders  provided  for  the  creation  of  a  Division  of  Pub- 
lic Works  and  a  Division  of  Education.  Health,  and  Recrea- 
tion to  be  within  the  Interior  Department.  They  transferred 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Geological  Survey  to  the 
new  Division  of  Public  Works,  which  was  also  to  take  Juris- 
diction over  the  Supervising  Arehitect's  Office  then  in  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  nonmilitary  constructicm  activi- 
ties of  the  War  Department,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
then  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Government 
Fuel  Yards  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  that  were  then  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  Also  the  orders  provided  that 
the  General  Supply  Committee,  then  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  Commission  of  Fme 
Arts  and  of  ^e  National  Park  and  Planning  Commission 
and  of  various  other  ^Imilar  agencies  were  to  go  to  the  Divi- 
sion of  Public  Works.  The  EHvlsion  of  Education,  Health, 
and  Recreation  was  to  take  from  the  Intolor  Department 
the  Office  of  Education,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the 
National  Park  Service  and  from  the  Treasury  Department 
the  Public  Health  Service  and  from  the  Department  oi  Com- 
merce the  Division  of  Vital  Statistics.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  to  establish  a  Divlslcm  of  Land  Utilization 
to  take  over  the  General  Land  Office  from  the  Department  of 
the  interior  and  several  bureaus  and  activities  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  In  the  Department  ot  Commerce 
a  Merehant  Marine  Divisl<m  was  to  be  organized  to  take  over 
the  Inland  Waterways  Corporation  from  the  War  D^iart- 
ment,  the  Hydrographic  Office  and  the  Naval  Observatory 
from  tile  Navy  Departmoit,  as  well  as  other  bureaus  and 
activities.  Several  other  transfers  and  some  abolitions  were 
made  by  the  proposed  orders,  but  enough  have  been  men- 
tioned here  to  show  the  general  nature  of  President  Hoover's 
proposals  which  were  disapproved  on  January  19,  1933. 

The  germ  of  the  idea  Incorporated  in  the  Economy  Act 
of  ^2  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  provision  (39  Stat.  L.  1122) 
which  autlunlsaes  the  President  to  abolish  dui^ications 
which  he  finds  to  exist  after  they  are  reported  to  him 
by  the  Bureau  of  Efficiency,  but  no  such  broad  delegation 
of  power  had  ever  been  given  to  the  President  In  order  to 
reorganize  the  executive  branch.  In  1933  a  rider  to  the 
*rrea8uiy-Post  Office  approinlation  bin  amoided  the  Economy 
Act  last  mentioned  so  as  to  give  the  Chief  Executive  a  very 
wide  power  to  reorganize  Federal  agencies,  and  President 
Roosevelt  appointed  a  committee  consisting  of  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Roper,  Lewis  W.  Douglas,  and  Swager  Shirley  to 
advise  him  in  the  utilization  of  this  power.  An  order  Issued 
on  March  27, 1933,  abolished  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bureau 
in  the  Tteaniry  Department  and  the  Crop  Production  and 
Seed  Loan  Oflloes  in  the  Department  of  Agricultura.    The 


functions  of  these  agencies  were  transferred  to  a  new  Farm 
Credit  Administration.  By  a  prior  order  of  May  25  the 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  was  aholtshed. 

President  Roosevelt,  by  order,  transferred  the  functions  of 
the  United  SUtes  Shi^Ung  Boazti  to  the  Department  of 
Oommeroe  and  the  functions  of  the  Fedoral  Board  of  Voca- 
tional Education  to  the  Interior  Department  He  abolished 
the  FMeral  Emidoyee  StaUUsatlaa  Board,  the  National 
Screw  Thread  Conuutssion,  the  Ftfdenl  Qnamry  Service, 
and  several  other  agendfa,  most  of  whose  functions  went  to 
the  Interior  Department,  in  which  was  created  an  oOce  of 
National  Parks,  BoikUngs,  .:^nd  Reservattoos  to  take  over  the 
functions  of  the  ahoHshM  Oflloe  of  National  Capital  Build- 
ings and  Public  Parks  and  several  other  similar  agencies. 
The  Bureaus  ot  Immigration  and  Naturalisation  were  con- 
solidated Into  an  Immigration  and  Naturalisation  Serrloe 
within  the  Dqiartment  of  Labtv,  and  the  Bureaus  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  and  of  Industrial  Alcohol  were  consolidated 
into  a  Divisicm  ot  Internal  Revenue  In  the  Treasury  De- 
partment The  procurement  of  su]n>lies  for  aD  Govefsment 
agencies  was  consolidated  hi  a  Procurement  Division  In  the 
"n-easury  Department.  In  his  message  of  June  10,  18SS, 
President  Roosevelt  Informed  Congress  that— 

Many  otber  changes  az«  In  contemplati<m.  and  I  ba^  aelected 
<mly  tboae  whlcii  I  believe  should  be  put  Into  effect  as  quickly  as 
possible.  These  additional  changes  I  do  not  teel  it  right  to  submit 
untU  the  next  regular  sesBlon  at  Oongwss. 

During  the  period  1932  to  date  a  number  of  other  Im- 
portant changes  have  been  made  In  the  vast  group  of  ad- 
ministrative and  quasi-administrative  agencies.  This  was 
accomplished  in  most  part  by  Executive  or6tT,  in  some  part 
by  acts  of  Congress,  and  in  a  few  instances  by  decisions  of 
the  courts.  Thirty-five  abolitions  occurred.  Sixteen  mergers 
took  place,  whidi  resulted  in  abolition  ot  functions,  and 
some  72  important  changes.  In  addition  to  many  minor  ones. 
were  made  to  attain  convenience  and  better  efficiency,  but 
which  did  not  result  in  abolition.  A  consideraUe  mwwtyT  of 
new  agencies  were  created. 

The  number  now  existent  of  governmental  activities  is 
and  will  continue  to  be  controversial,  the  count  al^3^  de- 
pending on  how  far  down  the  organizational  chart  one  goes 
in  identifying  the  establishment  to  be  counted.  The  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  Administrative  Management  lists  13S 
existent  as  of  January  1,  1937.  This  list  is  to  be  found 
beginning  at  page  190  of  the  inlnt  entitled  "Hearings  Before 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Government  Organization**,  rjid  so 
forth.  Tkda  count  does  not  Include  many  set-ups  wbtdti 
appei^  in  tiie  United  States  Government  ^^ftwiia^  tjQt  inrhidp^ 
a  number  which  do  not  so  appear.  Neither  lu'eaks  down  or- 
ganizations Uke  Federal  Housing  Administration  or  Social 
Security  Board  or  Reconstiuction  Finance  Corporatian  into 
the  many  regional,  district,  or  State  subdivisions,  which  are 
fully  manned  and  operate,  to  a  great  extent,  as  separate 
units.  All  that  can  be  said  on  this  score  is  that  the  depart- 
ments and  other  major  agencies  wlien  so  broken  down  will 
diow  a  list  numerically  very  large,  whidi  can  be  greatly 
reduced  by  the  exercise  ot  the  powers  wtiich  it  is  proposed 
to  give  the  President  under  H.  R.  8202. 

The  President's  efforts  to  reorganize  imder  the  act  of  1933 
were  hitemu>ted  by  the  great  activities  Incident  to  the 
economic  depression  and  the  authority  given  him  under  the 
amendments  above  mentioned  to  the  Economy  Act  expired 
by  the  terms  of  the  act  within  2  years. 

On  January  0. 1936,  Senator  Bno  Introduced  a  resolution 
providing  for  the  formation  of  a  select  committee  of  the 
Senate,  composed  of  five  members,  to  be  authorised  to  mate 
a  fuU  and  complete  study  of  an  of  the  activities  of  the 
executive  department  ''with  a  view  to  determining  whether 
the  activities  of  any  such  agency  conflict  with  or  overlap 
the  activities  of  any  other  such  agency  and  whether,  in  the 
Interest  of  simplicity,  pudency,  and  economy,  any  of  such 
agencies  should  be  coordinated  with  other  ag«icies  or 
abolished",  and  so  forth,  and  the  Senate  established  such  % 
committee,  which  is  still  f  uncticmlng  under  the  chahman- 
shlp  of  Senator  Btk». 
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On  March  20,  1936,  President  Roosevelt  addressed  letters 
to  the  Vice  President  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  stat- 
ing, among  other  things: 

j^mk  October  1  begmn  bolding  some  conversations  with  interested 
and  informed  persons  concerning  what  appeared  to  me  as  a  neces- 
sity for  making  a  careful  study  of  the  organization  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Oovemment. 

He  noted  that  the  Senate  had  already  "established  a  spe- 
cial committee  to  consider  certain  aspects  of  this  same  prob- 
lem", and  he  requested  that  both  Houses  of  Congress  create 
special  committees  to— 

Ckwperate  with  me  and  with  a  committee  which  I  shall  name  In 
ff»Mwg  this  study  m  order  that  duplication  of  effort  in  the  task 
of  research  may  be  avoided  and  to  the  end  that  It  may  be  as 
fruitful  as  possible. 

The  House  acted  prcHnptly  in  response  to  this  request,  and 
on  April  29,  1936,  pased  a  resolution  authorizing  the  crea- 
Uask  of  a  QDecial  committee  of  five.  The  Speaker  appointed 
the  foUowing  committee:  Representative  J.  P.  Buchanan, 
chairman,  and  Represoitatives  John  J.  Cochran.  Prentice 
M.  Brown,  Frederick  Lchlbach,  and  James  W.  Wadsworth 
as  its  other  members.  The  first  meeting  of  this  committee 
was  held  on  May  18,  1936,  as  a  result  of  which  it  was 
arranged  that  the  committee  would,  in  collaboration  with 
the  similar  committee  appointed  in  the  Senate,  employ  the 
Brookings  Institution  to  prepare  and  submit  to  both  the 
select  committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  select  cwnmittee  of 
the  House  "reports  with  recommendations  (together  with 
the  reasons  for  such  recommendations)  in  the  interest  of 
simpUfleation.  efficiency,  and  economy  in  the  organization 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  including  defi- 
nite findings  as  to  whether  the  activities  of  any  executive 
agency  conflict  with  or  overlap  the  activities  of  any  other 
executive  agency  and  whether  any  of  such  agencies  should 
be  coordinated  with  other  agencies  or  abolished  or  the  per- 
scmnel  thereof  reduced." 

At  the  time  this  arrangement  was  made  it  was  contem- 
plated that  Brookings  Institution  would  submit  progress 
rei»rts  on  the  first  day  of  every  month,  commencing  not 
later  than  September  1,  1936,  and  a  final  report  not  later 
than  January  1, 1937. 

The  select  committee  of  the  House  thus  appointed  expired 
by  operation  of  law  on  December  31.  1936.  During  most 
et  its  existence  its  members  were  compelled,  because  of  the 
elections  in  1936,  to  remain  away  from  Washington.  For 
this  reason  and  the  further  reason  that  the  committee  was 
awaiting  reports  from  Brookings  Institution,  it  was  not  prac- 
tlcaUe  for  the  committee  to  attempt  any  work  earlier  than 
September  1.  1936.  It  so  transpired,  however,  that  by  the 
last-mentioned  date  it  was  evident  that  Brookings  Institu- 
tion would  not  be  a^  to  progress  far  enough  in  its  investi- 
gatioos  to  make  anything  like  a  worlcable  report  prior  to 
the  time  when  the  select  committee  of  the  House  would 
expire.  At  this  juncture  Chairman  Buchanan,  acting  with 
the  consent  of  the  members  ctf  his  committee,  arranged  to 
have  Mr.  Clark  C.  Wren  proceed  from  his  home  in  Texas 
to  Washington  to  make  studies  independently  of  those  being 
made  by  the  Brookings  Institution  but,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
*  Bible.  In  collaboration  with  that  institution  and  with  the 
committee  which  the  President  had  appointed  to  make 
studies  and  report  to  him. 

Mr.  Wren  presented  an  excellent  report,  with  several  sup- 
plements, from  one  of  which  I  have  borrowed  freely  in  draft- 
ing this  historical  outline.  He  discussed  the  problem  of  or- 
ganization in  all  its  ramifications  and  intimated  that  the 
best  course  might  be  to  Invest  in  the  Chief  Executive  the 
necessary  power  to  accomplish  the  needed  reforms.  He  sug- 
gested that  no  attempt  at  wholesale  reorganization  be  made 
by  Congress  and  cautioned  that  hasty  action  to  remedy 
apparent  ills  might  turn  out  to  be  only  palliatives  for  ssrmp- 
toms  of  a  deep-seated  disease  and  leave  the  patient  worse 
off  than  before.  His  recommendation  was  that,  if  Congress 
should  attempt  the  task,  permanent  committees  of  both 
Houses  be  created,  properly  equipped  for  careful  investiga- 
ti<m.  and  empowered  to  report  i^vileged  bills  designed  to 
effect.  <TMrfA»c»  by  instance,  the  reforms  found  to  be  needed. 


The  committee  followed  his  recommendations  in  Its  report 
and  submitted  the  legislation  necessary  to  accomplish  them. 
Before  the  committee's  report  reached  consideration  in  the 
House,  however,  there  came  to  it  the  President's  message  of 
January  12,  1937,  transmitting  his  committee's  report.  Thus 
was  the  immediate  congressional  problem  changed  from  one 
involving  the  method  of  reorganization  by  Congress  to  one 
involving  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  President 
should  be  given  all  or  any  part  of  the  powers  his  committee 
recommended.  Consideration  of  the  changed  proWem  did 
not  call  for  permanent  committees.  Recognizing  this,  Con- 
gress created  the  Committees  on  Government  Organization 
that  now  exist.  Since  my  election  to  the  Sixty-ninth  Con- 
gress I  have  been  a  member  of  standing  and  select  committees 
of  the  House  dealing  with  reorganization  measures.  I  sub- 
mit the  record  will  show  that  no  committee  ever  accom- 
plished more  within  such  a  short  period  of  time  as  has  the 
present  House  Select  Committee  on  Reorganization.  Two  of 
our  bills  have  passed  the  House  without  an  amendment  being 
added;  two  others  have  been  reported  and  are  ready  fox 
consideration  in  January.  If  the  four  bills  are  enacted  into 
law,  I  predict  the  President  will  reorganize  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  This  will  not  only  increase  effi- 
ciency and  simplify  procedure,  but  likewise  bring  about  econ- 
omies that  will  save  the  taxpayers  untold  milUons  of  dollars. 


Proposed  Amendment  to  the  National  Firearms  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

h6n.  DAVID  J.  LEWIS 

OF  MABYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  16,1937 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced 
a  bill  to  amend  the  National  Firearms  Act  by  extending  its 
provisions  to  revolvers  and  pistols  of  caliber  .32  or  over. 
This  small  firearm  or,  pistol  bill  is  intended  to  effectuate 
in  part  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral that  traffic  in  firearms  should  be  placed  under  appro- 
priate supervision.  Would  the  American  people  protect,  if 
they  could,  250,000  persons  from  death  by  firearms  in  the 
next  20  years?  That  is  the  number  of  lives  sacrificed  here 
to  firearms  in  the  last  20  years  reported.  Of  these,  106.000 
were  murders,  and  the  others  deaths  by  accident  and  suicide 
through  the  use  of  firearms.  We  have  lost  twice  as  many 
lives  in  the  United  States  to  firearms  during  the  last  20 
years  as  we  lost  in  the  World  War. 

Our  homicide  or  murder  record  runs  eight  times  the 
British  in  terms  of  our  population.  Of  the  murders  com- 
mitted here,  72  percent  are  due  to  firearms,  while  in  Great 
Britain  the  percentage  is  only  10^.  The  story  runs  the 
same  for  Canada.  On  a  population  comparison  we  have 
nearly  seven  times  the  number  of  murders,  Canada's  record 
being  172  in  the  year  1932  to  our  11,016.  The  percentage 
of  murders  to  the  population  has  been  on  the  increase  in 
the  United  States.  In  one  period,  from  1916  to  1920,  it  in- 
creased from  5  per  100,000  of  population  to  9.  and  later 
percentages  are  even  worse.  The  city  of  Chicago  alone  shows 
twice  as  many  murders  as  England  and  Wales  ccunbined. 

While  penalizing  executions  for  homicide  run  1  in  18  in 
Gieat  Britain,  they  sum  up  only  1  in  79  here.  The  statistics 
for  other  countries  like  Australia,  Holland,  Germany, 
Sweden,  even  Cuba,  show  a  similar  unfavorable  comparison 
for  the  United  States.  A  most  significant  fact  disclosed  in 
a  canvass  of  the  subject  is  that  In  the  United  States  we  have 
no  registration  control  of  the  small-firearm  traffic,  while  in 
these  other  countries.  Including  Canada,  such  registration 
control  is  employed.  The  effect  in  Australia,  for  example, 
is  to  reduce  the  firearm  percentage  of  murders  to  17  percent. 

The  bill  I  have  presented  would  impose  a  registration  tax 

of  $1  on  the  transfer  of  every  pistol  or  revolver  of  the  cali- 

1  her  of  .32  or  over,  which  would  cover  the  costs  of  registra- 
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^  tiOR  by  the  possessor.  It  does  not  apply  to  large  firearms 
like  rifles  or  shotguns  which  are  not  carried  concealed  on  the 
person.  If  we  are  required  to  register  our  automobiles  to 
protect  the  public,  then  why  not  our  pistols? 

All  of  the  States,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  laws  against  the 
carrying  of  weapons  if  concealed  on  the  person.  When 
they  are  carried  openly,  as  on  a  belt,  the  possible  victim 
will  have  some  notice  and  chance  of  escape.  But  these 
State  laws  are  almost  imiformly  ignored.  The  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  assist  the  States  in  the  administration  of  their 
concealed-weapons  laws. 


Pioneers — Past  and  Present 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  0.  BREWSTER 

OF  HAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  16,  1937 

CBNTEITNIAIiS  INSPIU  PKOCRXSS 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  centennial  of  Ash- 
land serves  as  a  happy  augury  of  many  centennials  that  will 
shortly  follow  in  Aroostook  County.  It  serves  also  as  a 
happy  example  of  what  it  is  possible  for  these  occasions  to 
mean  In  the  progress  of  a  community  or  a  State. 

Ashland  was  settled  2  years  before  Aroostook  became  a 
county. 

AS006T00K  CSKIUnOAI. 

In  the  previous  decade  the  population  of  Aroostook  had 
trebled  and  the  final  Impetus  in  its  rapid  development  curi- 
ously enough  was  given  by  the  Aroostook  war  and  Uie  cou- 
rageous spirits  that  were  attracted  to  this  frontier  by  the 
episodes  that  led  up  to  our  last  fiurry  with  our  neighbors  to 
the  north. 

DtSTKlB  UTIM  U  SUSPLUS   CASH 

The  "war"  was  finally  precipitated  by  the  arrest  by  the 
British  of  Ebenezer  Greeley  who  was  sent  to  take  the  United 
States  census  at  Madawaska  and  "to  distribute  among  them 
their  share  of  the  surplus  money  in  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States." 

This  is  another  reminder  that  times  have  changed. 

ABOOSTOOK  WAB 

The  British  arrested  Greeley  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
trjring  to  bribe  the  citizens  along  the  St.  John  River  to  be- 
come inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  This  was  a  dis- 
tinctly ciulous  charge  from  a  Gotremment  which  had  driven 
the  ancestors  of  these  same  settlers  out  of  Acadia  less  than 
75  years  before. 

XCXUTABT  AND  ASOOBTOOK   BOAOS 

The  Military  Road  and  the  Aroostook  Road  had  been  built, 
or  were  in  process,  and  these  opened  Aroostook  to  the  pioneer. 
The  first  60  miles  of  the  latter  road  was  built  from  Mo- 
lunkus  north  through  the  wilderness  at  a  cost  of  $60,000.  or 
$1,000  a  mUe,  which  is  an  interesting  contrast  to  the  cost  of 
modem  roads  running  to  $60,000  for  a  single  mile.  Its 
sometimes  devious  route  was  apparently  determined  by  the 
determination  of  Massachusetts  that  the  road  should  open 
up  Massachusetts'  townships  rather  than  those  of  Maine. 

Evidently  pork-baxrel  poUticians  are  not  a  modem  dis- 
covery. 

AXOOBTOOK  AT  9  CENTS  AN  ACU 

One  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  in  Aroostook  history 
Is  to  be  found  in  the  offer  of  Massachusetts  to  sell  8,000,000 
acres  of  northern  Maine  to  the  State  of  Maine  for  $189,000 
or  2  cents  an  acre.  And  Maine  spumed  the  proposition. 
Yet  Maine  a  few  years  later  was  ready  to  go  to  war  for  this 
same  territory. 

SWOSOS    INTO   PLOWSHASIS 

Here  was  exemplified  the  beating  of  swords  into  plow- 
shares. The  great  impetus  to  Aroostook  development  came 
from  the  adventurous  spirits  who  were  attracted  by  the  row 
and  remained  here  with  a  plow. 
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Their  presence  was  a  guaranty  that  they  possessed  cour- 
age and  initiative  and  a  virility  that  distinguished  them 
even  in  America  in  the  early  days  of  the  last  century  when 
America,  in  large  measure,  was  still  the  land  of  the  pioneer. 

The  pageantry  of  this  week  has  happily  symlxdized  the 
spirit  of  Aroostook  and  furnishes  an  inspiring  example  of 
what  it  is  possible  to  do — ^not  alone  in  many  of  your  neigh- 
boring communities  as  their  birthdasrs  also  arrive  but  in 
Aroostook  as  a  whole  year  after  next,  when  its  centennial 
shall  be  observed. 

TRK  rXJTVtX  or  ABOOROOK 

Aroostook  may  make  its  bow  not  alone  as  one  of  the  agri- 
cultural marvels  of  the  entire  United  States  with  very  few 
counties  that  exceed  it  in  the  annual  value  of  its  agricul- 
tural crops  but  also  as  a  county  whose  recreational  possi- 
bilities are  literally  unscratched. 

Today  a  plane  from  Washington  or  New  York  may  land 
one  in  the  heart  of  Aroostook  County  in  5  hours  after  a 
breath-taking  flight  along  the  lovely  New  England  coast  and 
over  100  miles  of  green-dad  wilderness  glistening  with  a 
hundred  lakes  and  guarded  by  Katahdin,  like  a  sentinel  of 
a  century  ago. 

BBCBKATION   PATS 

This  means  that  Aroostook  may  entertain  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  visitors  with  typical  down-East  hospitality  and 
yet  lose  none  of  its  ancient  charm  because  of  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  the  Aroostook  domain. 

Hiram  Ricker  was  wont  to  estimate  that  Maine  couki 
entertain  15,000,000  visitot^  without  Jostling  at  alL  That 
would  mean  an  annual  revenue  of  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
Instead  of  the  hundred  million  we  now  receive.  And  in  that 
expansion  which  lurks  around  the  comer  Aroostook  must 
play  a  very  important  part. 

Remember  that  those  who  come  here  to  enjoy  our  scenery 
and  our  climate  are  ready  to  pay  well  for  the  privilege  and 
leave  the  scenery  and  climate  all  here  when  they  go  away. 

Certainly  any  Yankee  trader  can  appreciate  the  advan- 
tages of  a  deal  of  that  character  which  leaves  us  all  our 
merchandise  to  sell  over  again  another  year. 

America  is  going  out  of  doors,  and  nowhere  is  there  more 
of  loveliness  to  be  found  than  up  here  in  northern  Maine, 
which  we  may  profitably  learn  to  share  with  oiir  nelshbors 
to  the  south. 

Calvin  Coolidge  during  his  administration  of  7  years  only 
created  one  new  agency  of  government  and  that  was  the 
Commission  on  Out-of-Door  Life. 

PIONBBB8 — TESTSBOAT  AND  1I0DAT 

Tlie  hardships  of  the  pioneers  we  can  but  dimly  guen. 
They,  with  their  own  hands,  converted  these -forests  into 
farms. 

Now,  with  all  these  broad  and  teeming  and  fertile  acres, 
we  are  inundated  with  their  productivity.  Disaster  threatens 
not  from  lack  of  the  necessities  of  life  but  from  the  over- 
abundance of  their  supply. 


The  paradox  of  want  in  the  midst  of  plenty  cannot  in- 
definitely go  on.  The  same  pioneering  spirit  that  conquered 
this  country  and  all  its  natiu^  obstacles  is  not  going  to 
surrender  to  a  Frankenstein  of  our  own  creation  in  the 
prodigality  with  which  farm  and  factory  turn  out  the  good 
things  of  this  life. 

To  produce  was  the  urge  of  the  century  now  past.  To 
make  two  blades  of  grass  or  two  bushels  of  potatoes  grow 
whore  one  grew  before  was  then  the  goaL 

To  distribute  justly  the  products  of  our  collective  toil  is 
obviously  the  challenge  of  the  century  In  which  we  are 
privileged  to  play  a  part.  ^ 

TAXATION  VKBST7S  BECnCKNTATION 

Private  enterprise  and  individual  initiative  may, still  con- 
tinue if  we  recognize  the  obligation  of  a  Christian  civiliza- 
tion to  provide  adequately  for  those  who  are  in  need,  and 
particularly  the  old.  by  such  a  system  of  taxation  as  shall 
share  the  privilege  of  supporting  the  Government  according 
to  their  capacity  to  pay  and  supply  the  necessities  at  others 
who  are  Intimately  in  wank 
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T.^wng  such  an  equitaUe  solution  of  the  economic  chal- 
lenffe  of  this  present  day.  regimentation  is  the  inevitaUe 
uiswer,  whether  it  ccme  in  communistic  or  Fascist  form. 
^America  wiU  not  indefbutely  t<^rate  the  paralysis  of  a 
productive  mechanism  which  has  made  it  the  envy  oi  the 
earth. 

AMBUCA'S   GOLOBN    MOM 

Bverytme  in  the  not  distant  future  must  be  ready  to  take 
■ides  and  go  forward  in  the  strug^e  to  make  Amolca 
tomorrow  a  better  land  in  which  to  live. 

This  is  our  obligation  to  the  pioneers  of  other  days  who 
gave  us  this  rich  heritage.  When  we  contonidate  from  the 
pimmde  of  the  present  the  magnitude  of  their  achievement, 
we  f*^"  be  unworthy  oi  their  kinship  if  we  think  that  we 
can  faiL    America  is  entering,  not  leaving,  its  golden  age. 


What  the  People  Did  Not  Expect 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LEON  SACKS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  21  ilegislatxve  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20) ,  1937 

Mr.  SACKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Bouse,  it  is  with  mingled  feelings  of  reluctance  and  regret 
t>iftt.  I  am  constrained  to  rise  in  the  closing  hours  of  the 
session  to  make  these  observations. 

When  I  was  elected  a  Member  of  this  honorable  body 
last  November,  and  more  particularly  when  I  arrived  in 
Washington  last  January  to  take  my  seat  in  the  Halls  of 
this  House,  wherein  abides  the  greatest  deliberative  body  in 
the  world.  I  could  not  help  but  feel  the  presence  of  that 
doak  of  past  greatness  which  enshrouds  its  walls,  and  I 
realized  that  here  offered  opportunity  for  a  legislator  to 
give  the  greatest  service  that  one  could  render  to  his  dis- 
trict, his  city,  his  State,  and  the  Nation. 

I  was  still  flushed  with  the  results  of  the  recent  victory 
of  the  Democratic  Party  at  the  polls,  led  by  that  great 
humanitarian  and  leader  of  men  and  women,  ftanklin  D. 
Boosevelt  To  my  mind,  the  1936  election  was  a  mandate 
by  the  people  not  alone  to  the  great  leader  in  the  White 
House  but  also  to  the  Representatives  and  Senators  elected 
with  him  to  carry  on  and  wage  battle  against  insidious 
special  groups  and  to  continue  our  ship  of  state  along  the 
lines  outlined  in  what  is  kiKnm  as  the  New  Deal.  For,  in 
my  ofriinion,  the  men  and  women  who  dwell  in  ihe  great  in- 
dustrial cities,  together  with  their  i«ricu]tural  brethren, 
Tcriced  their  miproval  of  this  program  by  their  overwhelming 
majority  at  the  pedis  for  the  leader  of  the  New  Deal  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

TtyftiHMi  of  developing  a  haruMmious  and  concerted  course 
ef  afCtioD.  certain  Members  of  this  Congress  immediately  set 
Id  motion  a  plan  to  scuttle  and  sabotage  this  program. 
Every  known  method  of  obstructionism  that  could  possibly 
be  used  was  brou^t  into  piay  by  Uds  minority. 

Democratic  representative  government,  as  viewed  in  a 
deliberative  body,  was  stultified.  Instead  of  proceeding  with 
the  enactment  of  a  program  for  the  benefit  of  our  Nation 
and  for  the  continuance  of  recovery  in  this  country  under 
the  New  Deal,  this  group  departed  oa  a  course  designed  to 
tncokate  into  the  minds  of  the  American  peoide  a  green- 
cfed  dragon  oi  destruction— a  hate  for  the  President  of  the 
United  Stotes. 

For  weeks  on  the  floor  of  this  House  I  have  observed  cer- 
tain groups  attempting  to  infnae  ttmnigbout  the  Nation  a 
feeling  oi  panic  and  fear  for  the  safety  of  onr  democratic 
t»t«MtMtimi«  of  government. 

Tn5tfad  of  remembering  the  needs  and  necessities  of  oar 
fann  groaps.  our  labor  groops,  our  businessmen,  and  the 
Wtaeal  wtUatn  of  the  ooontry.  theae  indivldaals  cmtinued  to 
Instm.  through  the  medium  of  ttie  CamHnKaux.  Boooio, 


into  the  souls  of  the  people  this  false  economic  phlkBopliy 
which,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  merely  a  camouflage  to  prevent 
a  continuance  of  the  New  Deal. 

Tb  me  this  sort  of  phUosophy  is  merely  a  display  of 
hysteria  by  partisans  attempting  to  swing  public  sentiment 
to  their  cause  against  the  purposes  of  the  New  Deal  by 
means  of  fear  psjrchology. 

False  principles,  either  political  or  economical,  may  be  the 
basis  of  a  temporary  victory  by  this  group,  but  over  the  span 
of  time  only  the  sound  thought  and  policies  of  oin:  great 
leader  and  President  will  prevail. 

With  this  analysis  of  the  present  situation,  let  us  look  at 
the  record  This  group  of  conservative  Democrats,  who  were 
glad  to  ride  to  victory  on  the  coattalls  of  our  President,  found 
themselves,  under  the  rules  of  the  House,  in  a  strategical 
position.  The  seniority  rule  gave  to  them  control  of  im- 
portant committees,  and  especially  control  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules.  This  committee  is  purely  an  administrative  policy 
committee;  it  has  no  other  function. 

But  in  order  to  carry  out  the  program  of  hate  against 
the  President  the  Rules  Committee  set  themselves  up  as  a 
superlegislative  committee,  greater  than  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and,  I  might 
add,  even  overshadowed  the  functions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Instead  of  formulating  a  policy  for  the  House  to  follow, 
this  committee  set  about  to  determine  what  bills  should  be 
given  to  the  House  for  consideration,  thereby  making  the 
House  of  Representatives  an  adjunct  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee instead  of  acting  in  its  true  purpose — that  of  the  servant 
of  the  House. 

In  this  manner  these  14  men  on  the  Rules  Committee  took 
upon  themselves  the  unwarranted  authority  of  deciding 
what  bills  the  membership  of  the  House,  the  direct  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  the  Nation,  should  or  should  not 
take  up  for  consideration  and  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  encouraged  by  the  confidence  placed  in  our 
party  by  the  American  people  at  the  polls  last  November,  I 
was  happy  in  the  thought  that  as  a  new  Member  of  the 
House,  in  my  limited  way,  I  would  be  a  factor  in  the  work 
of  carrying  out  the  New  Deal  recovery  program. 

The  tremendous  support  accorded  our  great  leader.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  by  the  people,  the  overwhelming  majority 
given  him  in  both  branches  of  the  National  Legislature  was 
sufficient  notice  to  me  that  his  policies  had  the  approval 
of  the  American  electorate,  farmer  and  laborer  alike,  and 
the  program  laid  down  by  him  should  be  translated  into  law 
by  the  Congress. 

He  sulunitted  to  Congress  a  program  which  had  my  whole- 
hearted endorsement.  This  program  Included  the  cele- 
brated Supreme  Court  reformation,  a  wage-hour  bUl.  a  farm 
bill,  a  Government  department  reorganization  bill,  and  many 
others,  all  designed  to  carry  out  the  general  import  of  the 
recovery  program. 

The  failure  to  enact  this  program  in  toto  is  squarely  upon 
the  shoulders  of  Congress,  and  I  cannot  help  but  remember, 
in  passing,  how  disappointed  I  am  with  the  failure  of  Con- 
gress to  do  its  duty.  Instead  of  enacting  the  program  laid 
out  by  the  President,  these  conservative  Democrats  used  this 
great  body  as  a  vehicle  for  disseminating  their  poison  gas 
against  the  President  and  the  New  Deal.  For  mimths  they 
did  nothing  but  use  their  strategical  position  to  prevent  the 
enactment  of  the  President's  program  for  the  reformation 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  Through  parliamentary  techni- 
calities they  scuttled  the  hour  and  wage  legislation  so  badly 
needed  to  remove  sweatshops,  child  labor,  long  hours,  and 
insufllcient  pay  from  the  shoulders  of  those  less  able  to  pro- 
tect themselves — the  working  men  and  women  of  this  coun- 
try; and  in  their  haste  to  do  this  they  forgot  about  their 
own  constituents — the  farmers. 

They  mutilated  the  housing  bill  which  would  have  raised 
the  standard  of  living  of  those  in  the  low-income  brackets 
who  are  unable  to  help  themselves:  and  they  refused  to 
carry  out  the  pledge  of  the  leader  of  our  party,  when  he 
said  that  it  shall  be  the  purpose  of  this  administraU<xi  to 
raise  the  standard  of  the  one-third  of  the  population  of  this 
country  who  are  Hi-housed. 
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By  devious  means  they  attempted  to  scuttle  the  W.  P.  A. 
and  the  reli^  program,  and  thereby  break  another  pledge 
that  no  man,  woman,  or  child  in  this  country  shall  starve. 
in  order  to  follow  the  golden  calf  set  up  as  their  god.  the 
upper  or  privileged  moneyed  class  of  this  country. 

It  was  my  pleasure,  as  I  felt  it  to  be  my  bounden  duty,  to 
support  the  President  in  all  of  these  problems.  It  would  be 
well,  let  me  observe,  before  the  next  session  of  Congress, 
that  the  people  of  the  Nation  should  instruct  these  Repre- 
sentatives to  become  truly  the  representatives  of  their  peo- 
ple and  not  the  servants  of  any  special  interest  groups. 

Wh«i  I  was  a  candidate  for  office  last  November,  under 
the  leadership  of  our  President.  I  adopted  as  my  program  a 
platform  which  was  based  100  percent  upon  the  personal 
pronoimcements  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  In  1936  I  went 
forward  with  Roosevelt,  and  I  will  continue,  so  long  as  I 
am  in  office,  to  go  forward  with  this  great  leader  in  the 
White  House,  regardless  of  circumstances.  I  fervently  pray 
that  by  the  time  we  meet  again  those  members  of  our  party 
who  have  strayed  from  the  path  will  have  repented  and  will 
accept  and  follow  the  leadership  of  the  greatest  President, 
in  my  opinion,  the  United  States  of  America  has  ever  known. 


ActiTities  and  Appropriations  for  Flood  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  20,  1937 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  J.  BUELL  SNTDER.  OP  PENNSYLVANIA, 
BEFORE  THE  WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  FLOOD-CONTROL 
CXDMMITTEE  IN  PITTSBURGH.  AUGUST  10,  1937 


Mr.  SNYDER  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  mider  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  following  address  I  deliv- 
ered before  the  western  Pennsylvania  flood-control  com- 
mittee in  Pittsburgh,  August  10,  1937: 

No  more  appropriate  place  in  the  United  States  could  be  selected 
to  celebrate  the  beginning  of  a  flood-control  program  than  Pitts- 
burgh. Perhaps  no  district  in  the  Nation  has  suffered  more  d\irlng 
the  last  half  century  from  floods  than  the  upper  Ohio  Valley  dis- 
trict— hence  It  Is  most  fitting  that  we  gather  here  this  evening 
under  these  auspices. 

For  30  years  I  have  been  reading  In  the  Pittsburgh.  Johnstown, 
and  other  papers  In  the  district  that  a  flood -control  plan  or  pro- 
gram was  being  formulated  to  protect  the  cities  and  towns  In  this 
district.  But  up  to  this  time  It  has  been  talk,  and  more  talk,  but 
no  wherewithal  to  build  flood-control  projects. 

It  is  different  tonight.  We  are  enthusiastic  and  buoyed  up  over 
the  fact  that  we  now  have  available  not  only  a  5-  or  6-year  pro- 
gram but  enough  millions  that  we  can  cease  talking  and  put  to 
work  men  and  machinery  and  actually  build  the  dams  and  flood- 
control  projects,  and  thus  give  protection  in  all  the  years  to  come 
to  the  great  industries  and  educational  center  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  floods  of  1936  and  1937  in  the  Ohio  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries demonstrates  conclusively  the  decrease  in  national  wealth 
which  may  be  expected  from  similar  floods  In  the  future. 

The  recent  flood  of  record  la*  the  Ohio  River  demonstrates  con- 
clusively the  decrease  in  national  worth  which  may  be  expected 
from  similar  floods  in  the  future.  Direct  damages  are  conserva- 
tively estimated  at  more  than  $1,000,000,000.  More  than  700,000 
people  were  driven  from  their  homes  under  conditions  of  dire 
stress  and  heart-rending  anguish.  Main  highwajrs  and  railway 
lines  were  severed;  communications  were  disrupted.  All  business 
and  Industrial  activities  in  the  valley  were  at  a  complete  standstill 
for  a  period  of  several  weeks. 

The  relief  activities  of  the  Federal  Government,  augmented  by 
the  contribution  of  the  American  people  to  the  Red  Cross,  re- 
quired the  expenditures  of  sums  in  the  neighborhood  of  $40  000,- 
000.  exclusive  of  millions  of  dollars  required  for  rehabilitation. 
The  flood  was  truly  a  national  disaster  which  Justifies  the  ex- 
penditxire  of  whatever  may  be  necessary  for  preventive  measiues 
for  the  future. 

On  the  contrary,  this  flood  was  carried  through  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi River  without  damage  as  the  result  of  protective  struc- 
ttu'es  provided  in  the  lower  valley  since  the  flood  of  1927.  The 
expendltiu'es  of  the  Federal  Government  since  that  date,  aggre- 
gating about  $275,000,000.  have  been  more  thim  offset  by  the 
damages  prevented  during  this  one  flood. 


Congress,  in  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1937,  Mitboriaad  the 
Army  engineers  to  imdertake  ctHnprehensive  surreys  of  some  200 
streams  throughout  the  United  States  in  the  combined  interest 
of  flood  control,  navigation.  Irrigation,  and  the  devvlc^xnent  of 
hydroelectric  power.  These  surveys,  undertaken  at  a  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $12,000,000  over  a  period  of  7  years,  have  made  avail- 
able for  the  consideration  of  Congress  cozisldered  plans  tor  flood 
control  in  our  major  streams.  The  Army  engineers  are  now 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  comprehensive  program  for  the 
Ohio  Valley  which  must  be  carried  out  for  the  protection  of  that 
great  industrial  region. 

Their  studies  have  given  consideration  to  more  than  80  reservoir 
sites,  selected  at  the  most  promising  locations  for  flood-contntf  res- 
ervoirs. This  reservoir  system,  at  a  cost  of  several  hundred  million 
dollars,  would  provide  xnaterlal  protection  for  the  tributary  streams, 
and  in  addition  would  reduce  flood  heights  on  the  main  river.  How- 
ever, even  this  vast  system  will  reduce  the  flood  stages  at  Paducah. 
Ky.,  by  only  about  2  feet.  It  will  lower  heights  at  Plttsbui^  by 
about  6  feet,  at  Cincinnati  by  about  7  feet,  and  by  reduced  amounts 
as  we  proceed  downstream.  It  must  be  augmented  by  whUb  and 
dikes  for  the  more  densely  settled  areas  of  population  located  along 
the  main  river  to  eliminate  the  necessity  for  pe^;>le  leaving  their 
homes  during  flood  stages,  and  to  eliminate  the  damages  now  cue- 
taincd.  Channel  ratification  to  Include  the  enlargement  of  the 
channel  In  restricted  sections,  and  the  elimination  of  bends  must 
also  be  considered.  A  final  plan  must  include  those  zneasures  which 
guarantee  protection  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

The  records  of  Congress  from  the  earliest  days  of  our  country 
Indicate  a  continued  and  growing  Interest  in  flood  controL  Henry 
Clay.  Abraham  Lincoln.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  and  John  C.  <'!»ibo^m 
participated  in  flood-control  debates,  and  as  early  as  1847  attended 
conventions  advocating  flood  control  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Nevertheless  public  interest  and  public  demand  did  not  cryBtalUse 
sufficiently  imtU  1936  to  obtain  an  enunciatian  of  Federal  policy. 

Congress,  in  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  22,  1936,  declared  It  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Govenunent  to  participate  In  the  cosi- 
s^xiction  of  flood-control  works,  wherever  eomomically  justified  or 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  lives  and  prc^)erty.  It  authorlaed  the 
construction  of  flood-control  projects,  having  an  estimated  oost  of 
$315,000,000,  located  in  31  States. 

It  recognized  the  local  benefits  which  result  from  these  projects, 
and  established  as  a  condition  to  their  construction  the  furnishing 
of  rights-of-way  free  of  cost  to  the  United  States  and  the  accept- 
ance of  responsibility  for  damages  during  construction  and  for  the 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  completed  structures  by  the 
local  people.  Many  proponents  of  flood  control  believe  that  the 
Interstate  nature  of  the  work  demands  that  all  costs  be  boMie  by 
the  Federal  Government,  but  I  think  the  safe  and  economical  way 
to  proceed  with  this  flood-control  set-up  is  to  have  a  6-  to  10-year 
program  and  the  States  to  participate  In  the  contribution.  Tlie 
present  Federal  law  is  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  that  should  domi- 
nate, and  States  like  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Oklahoma  find 
that  their  laws  that  they  have  enacted  to  dovetaU  into  the  ^deral 
laws  governing  the  flnancing  of  flood  control  are  generally  fair  and 
equitable. 

The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936  was  adopted  too  late  In  the  session 
to  permit  an  appropriation  being  made  for  application  thereto.  The 
annual  nonmllitary  bill,  known  as  the  clvU-functlons  bill,  which 
was  signed  by  President  Roosevelt  on  July  19.  1937.  and  Is  now  a 
law.  contains  fimds  which  may  be  applied  to  these  projects.  Some 
think  that  the  amount  set  forth  In  this  bill  is  not  sufficient— 
$52,500.000 — but  this  amount,  coupled  with  the  amount  that  IIT. 
Hopkins  contemplates  spending  on  flood-control  projects  of  various 
types,  which  he  says  wUJ  not  be  less  than  $45,000,000,  is  believed  to 
be  adeqviate  for  the  time  being. 

In  a  little  more  than  6  months  the  House  will  be  back  In  aeeslcn. 
and  if  there  is  additional  money  needed  for  flood-control  work,  the 
first  deficiency  bill  of  1938  can  take  care  of  it. 

Presiclfint  Roosevelt  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  broad,  com- 
prehensive, and  far-reaching  flood-control  program  he  Is  shaping 
and  applying  for  the  Nation. 


Industrial  Expansion  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  ALLEN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  16.  1937 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  1 
Representatives  Amlie,  of  Wisconsin.  MAvnicK.  of  Texas, 
VooRHis,  of  California,  and  I  Jointly  introduced  in  this  House 
a  measure  known  as  the  Industrial  Expansion  Act.  This 
measure  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  great  deal  of  painstaking 
work  and  innumerable  conferences  between  the  Members 
who  introduced  it.  We  not  only  contributed  to  it  our  own 
ideas  but  on  Jiony  points  we  sought  the  assistance  and  ad- 
vice of  economists  and  political  scientists  who  think  in  terms 
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of  society  as  a  living,  expanding  organism.  To  tbe  best  of 
our  ability  we  framed  a  measure  in  line  with  modem  tech- 
nological R"d  economic  develc^ments  and  in  harmony  with 
human  tDstincts.  Because  this  is  a  new  approach  anda 
new  departure  in  legislation,  a  prologue  to  the  discussion  of 
the  bill  seems  pertinent. 

Not  even  in  a  despotism,  and  much  less  In  a  democracy, 
can  any  legislation  be  long  enforced  which  runs  contrary  to 
and  violates  primary  human  Instincts.  Tliese  instincts  arc: 
Self-preservation,  which  includes  all  that  has  to  do  with 
access  to  and  mastery  over  the  physical  necessities  of  life; 
race  iH-eservation,  which  embraces  mating,  reproduction,  and 
the  rearing  of  offspring;  and  the  instinct  to  push  ever  out- 
ward the  horizons  of  knowledge,  which  include  exploration, 
experimentati<Hi.  education,  and  modem  science.  These 
primal  instincts  are  far  older  than  man-made  laws  and 
stronger  than  any  sort  of  police  powers.  They  are  so  deeply 
binied  in  the  inner  core  of  bting  that  no  religion  has  ever 
been  able  to  dominate  them,  no  legislation  has  been  crafty 
or  drastic  enough  to  turn  many  for  any  length  ci  time  from 
Ufe's  destined  way,  and  no  dictator  or  tyrant  has  ever  been 
able  to  seise  enough  power  to  bend  and  shape  these  instincts 
of  the  pec^te  to  his  wllL 
—  Laws  and  courts  may  for  a  time  and  to  some  degree  ham- 
per the  free  expression  of  primal  instincts,  and  keep  on  our 
statute  books  dead  laws  that  have  become  foreign  substances 
In  the  body  politic,  because  they  were  framed  by  men  with  no 
real  knowledge  of  human  psjrchology.  and  enacted  by  lawyers, 
whose  training  has  been  in  dealing  with  dead  things  em- 
balmed in  fixed  codes,  and  who  know  little  of  the  live,  dy- 
namic drives  of  human  behavior. 

As  true  as  that  throughout  the  ages  men  have  always  been 
^^f>minfttAri  by  these  common  instincts,  is  also  the  fact  that 
all  men  in  all  of  human  history  have  been  gripped  by  one 
common  fear— the  fear  of  scarcity.  Self  cannot  be  pre- 
served, the  race  cannot  be  propagated,  and  intellectual  hori- 
aosis  cannot  be  extended  if  scarcity  denies  access  to  means 
of  life;  so  scarcity  has  always  been  the  common  enemy  and 
abundance  has  always  been  the  dream  of  all  mankind. 

The  lash  that  has  driven  man  every  step  of  that  long, 
weary,  blood-washed  march  of  social  evolution  has  been  his 
longing  to  escape  scarcity  and  want,  and  to  achieve  plenty 
and  security.  It  has  been  the  urge  back  of  every  migration 
since  Cain  traveled  to  tbe  land  of  Nod  to  find  himself  a  wife 
and  a  home,  down  to  the  last  v^eezing  flivver  loaded  with 
Dost  Bowl  refugees  headed  for  California.  It  was  this  fear 
and  this  hunger  that  led  our  savage  ancestors  to  face  the 
terrors  of  the  unknown.  It  was  this  fear  and  this  dream  that 
led  our  ancestors  across  Asia,  across  Europe,  across  the  At- 
lantic, and  across  America  to  the  Pacific,  which  is  the  end 
of  the  trail  for  westem  migration^ 

It  was  the  fear  of  scarcity  and  the  hunger  for  abundance 
that  made  man  a  tool-using  animal,  and  drove  him  along 
that  path  all  the  way  frtnn  a  stone  lashed  by  a  tendon  to 
the  stainboae  of  an  animal  or  an  memy  down  to  the  last  tur- 
bine placed  at  Boulder  Dam.  It  was  this  fear  and  this  dream 
that  mumtned  the  brain  and  guided  the  hand  of  every  in- 
ventor who  has  added  to  our  heritage  of  machinery. 

It  was  this  fear  and  this  hungw  that  made  man  the  most 
adaptable  of  all  animals,  and  gave  him  the  power  to  shape 
environments  to  his  needs. 

The  grim  struggle  to  push  want  a  lltUe  further  into  the 
background  and  taring  plenty  just  a  little  nearer  has  driven 
man  mad  with  the  lust  for  power.  It  has  sent  him  out  to 
kill  and  be  killed  t^  men  whoee  fears  were  his  fears  and 
whose  dreams  were-  his  dreams. 

The  fear  of  want  and  the  hunger  for  plenty  fuse  into  one 
unoonq[uerabIe  human  drive,  and  in  its  baser  forms  it  is  a 
tOTiUe  thing.  It  has  been  the  breeder  of  all  the  wars  and  all 
the  crimes  that  have  ever  Uadcened  the  earth,  but  in  the 
final  Judgment  its  virtues  will  outweU^  its  sins;  its  achieve- 
ments win  stand  forth  as  the  dynamic  force  and  the  never- 
fading  light  that  has  led  man  up  from  the  pits  of  savagery 
to  the  highest  type/of  civilization  the  race  has  ever  known. 

Not  in  our  own  country  alone  but  in  the  whole  ctviliaed 
iportd,  meo  and  nations  are  stumbling  axid  atagfering  about 


in  the  wreckage  of  an  economic  system  that  te  changing. 
Scarcity  is  gone.  Modem  science  and  mass  production 
methods  have  routed  It,  and  a  scarcity  system  fans  when  the 
driving  force  of  scarcity  is  no  more.  Frantic  with  fear  be- 
cause we  see  that  the  old  verities  are  no  longer  valid,  we  slash 
at  our  equally  fear-crazed  neighbors  in  wars,  strikes,  mob 
madness,  vigilantes  who  would  be  the  law,  and  moribund 
courts  who  would  use  dead  laws  to  turn  back  the  march  of 
progress,  and  violate  the  primary  instincts  of  men.  Hunger 
and  want,  still-bora  hopes,  and  wasted  opportunities  result 
because  we  try  to  revitalize  a  system  of  scarcity  that  is  gone. 

niere  are  very  real  threats  that  efforts  to  retreat  into 
the  past  may  idunge  our  civilization  into  another  period 
of  Dark  Ages,  and  that  the  social  gains  of  centuries  may 
be  lost.  This  danger  cranes,  not  from  progress,  but  from 
the  inability  of  lawmakers,  educators,  jurists,  industrialists, 
and  bankers  to  see  that  tbe  age-old  dream  of  abundance  la 
a  reality;  that  modern  science  and  machinery  have  made 
the  production  of  the  necessities  of  life  easy,  thus  har- 
monizing for  the  first  time  the  primal  urges  with  produc- 
tion possibilities,  and  taking  life  out  of  the  brute  struggle 
for  existence  and  making  it  an  orderly,  decent  process. 

The  old  fear  and  scarcity  are  cmly  ghosts  of  a  dead  past; 
the  new  order  of  abundance  is  here.  It  is  ready  to  serve 
us  when  education,  industry,  legislation,  and  Juri£i?rudenc6 
no  longer  use  their  forces  to  drag  men  back  to  a  system  of 
scarcity  ttiat  is  gone. 

I  appeal  to  you  rulers  of  life — ^Industrial,  political,  intel- 
lectual, and  spiritual.  I  remind  you  that  men  have  battled 
for  thousands  of  shears  for  bread  for  their  mates,  for 
their  young,  for  opportunity.  They  are  trained  and  con- 
ditioned to  that  battle,  and  they  know  how  to  fight.  If 
we  continue  the  attempt  to  force  artificial  scarcity  on  them 
in  this  world  of  plenty,  we  will  have  such  a  fight  on  our 
hands  as  this  world  has  never  seen. 


THX   XMUUHTKIAI.   BZPAMSIOIV    ACT 

The  Industrial  Expansion  Act,  now  presented  for  your 
consideration  and  action,  is  the  first  legislative  measure 
ever  offered  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that  gives 
due  consideration  to  the  technological  developments  which 
make  an  anachronism  of  an  economic  sjrstem  bfised  on 
scarcity.  It  Is  a  measure  which  seeks  to  make  possible 
by  legal,  constitutional  methods  the  full  utilization  of  all 
our  machinery  and  manpower  to  increase  production  to  a 
point  where  it  will  assure  to  all  our  people  the  comforts 
of  life.  It  seeks  to  keep  step  with  teclmologlcal  progress, 
rather  than  to  turn  back  the  march  of  time  to  an  arti- 
fically  created  scarcity. 

This  measure  is  designed  to  effect  greater  production  of 
goods  and  services  by  putting  all  available  manpower  and 
machinery  to  work,  and  greater  consumption  of  goods  and 
services  by  providing  the  necessary  purchasing  power  through 
productive  employment  at  living  wages  of  those  now 
disemployed. 

ABXTMDAIfCK  NO  LONGER  A  DBZAM 

Abject  fear  of  scarcity  is  no  longer  sane,  nor  do  we  need 
to  speculate  and  guess  what  our  productive  capacity  might 
be.  Two  recent  surveys  answer  for  all  practical  purposes  our 
questions  as  to  what  the  Unltetl  States  could  produce  if  it 
used  fully  its  productive  possibilities. 

The  Brookings  Institution,  in  its  study  called  America's 
CBp&dty  to  Produce,  stated — and  the  findings  have  not  been 
questioned — that  additional  goods  and  services  to  the  extent 
of  many  billions  of  dollars  could  have  been  provided  diu'ing 
1929,  our  all-time  high  in  production,  if  our  machinery  and 
our  disemployed  labor  had  been  used  to  capacity.  In  our 
best  year  we  were  using  our  industrial  and  agricultural  plants 
at  only  81  percent  of  their  capacity,  and  technological 
disemidojmient  was  a  serious  problem. 

The  National  Survey  of  Potential  Product  Capacity  was 
set  up  in  1934  by  the  Federal  Government  under  the  Civil 
Woxts  Administration  to  study  this  problem.  Federal  funds 
were  used,  but  the  study  was  not  made  by  relief  workers. 
Thirteen  experts  were  employed,  chosen  from  the  best  of  our 
engineers,  sociologists,  and  economists. 
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This  study,  summed  up  by  Harold  Loeb  and  his  associates 
In  the  Chart  of  Plenty,  indicates  that  the  United  States 
could,  by  using  more  fully  and  intelligently  all  of  our  pro- 
ductive facilities,  add  to  what  was  produced  in  1929  approxi- 
mately $40,000,000,000  worth  of  goods  and  services. 

THX   POSSIBUITIKS   FOB   PLKNTT  / 

To  be  on  safe  ground  we  may  discount  the  finding  of  the 
Bro(Aings  Institution  and  the  Chart  of  Plenty  one-half  or 
one-fourtii.  yet  the  fuller  and  saner  use  of  our  capacity  to 
produce  would  transform  the  very  nature  of  our  social  order. 
Additional  goods  and  services  worth  twenty  to  thirty  billions 
of  dollars,  if  divided  annually  between  the  disemployed  in 
wages  and  salaries,  would  make  poverty  as  extinct  as  the 
black  plagues  which  scourged  whole  nations  and  laid  waste  to 
cities  before  modem  hygiene,  sanitation,  and  medical  science 
routed  ignorance  and  superstition. 

The  bill  which  we  present  is  designed  essentially  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  one-third  of  our  population  ill-fed,  ill-clad, 
and  ill-housed  to  make  full  use  of  our  productive  capacity. 
It  deals  with  the  simple,  primary  needs  of  life;  foodstuffs, 
milk,  vegetables,  meat,  and  fruit,  our  daily  bread  with 
butter  and  jam  on  it,  which  we  can  produce  in  super-abun- 
dance, and  the  lack  of  which  makes  so  large  a  part  of  our 
people  ill-fed.  It  deals  with  clothing  which  our  farmers, 
textile  mills,  and  garment  factories  could  turn  out  in  ample 
quantities  if  we  could  only  think  and  act  in  terms  of  plenty. 
It  deals  with  housing,  the  pestholes  of  modem  society — slums, 
rural  and  urban — ^with  miles  of  modem,  comfortable,  well- 
equipped,  sanitary,  and  beautiful  homes  which  our  architects 
and  builders  are  so  capable  of  producing.  It  deals  with 
travel  passenger-miles  which  lack  of  opportunity  to  provide 
has  bankrupted  railroads,  and  made  of  automobile  manu- 
factmlng  a  hazardous  occupation.  It  deals  with  medical 
care,  education,  recreation,  music,  art,  and  drama,  necessary 
services  which  during  the  depression  have  been  beyond  the 
reach  of  great  masses  of  our  people.  The  Industrial  Expan- 
sion Act  seeks  but  to  implement  and  make  possible  of 
achievement  what  every  normal  hmnan  being^  wants — an 
end  to  poverty,  penury,  pauperdom — the  slow  starvation  of 
body,  brain,  and  soul,  for  it  recognizes  that  there  are  no 
physical  factors  preventing  the  creation  of  the  requisites  for 
decent  living  in  generous  quantities  by  self-supporting,  self- 
respecting  American  citizens. 

PABZAHS  OT7TSIDB  OUS  XCONOmC  STSTEK 

This  bill  may  seem  revtdutionary  in  that  it  deals  with 
abundance  and  seeks  to  make  it  available  to  our  whole  peo- 
ple rather  than  attempting  to  restrict  production  to  nig- 
gardly, penurious  quantities  that  can  be  sold  at  a  profit  in 
a  market  of  shrinking  purchasing  power.  But  we  have 
reached  a  point  where  life  Itself  is  in  a  state  of  revolution. 
We  are  faced  by  a  situation  unprecedented  in  human  his- 
tory. We  have  perfected  machinery  and  techniques  capable 
of  producing  food,  shelter,  and  clotiiing  in  ample  quantities. 
Tet.  to  quote  the  President,  one-third  of  our  population  lives 
below  the  penury  line  and  fully  20  percent  are  economic  out- 
casts, social  lepers,  unclean  with  the  disease  of  poverty, 
pariahs  outside  the  pale.  They  are  the  mortgaged  and 
tenant  farmers  tUllng  poor  soil  with  poorer  equipment  whom 
society  does  not  need.  They  are  the  workers  whom  modem 
labor-saving  machinery  has  replaced,  the  technologically  dis- 
employed whom  Industry  no  longer  needs.  They  are  the 
surplus  professional  and  "white  collar"  workers  whose  highly 
skilled  services  are  as  much  a  drug  on  the  market  as  labor's 
brawn.  They  are  the  workers  past  40,  whom  industry  re- 
jects, and  the  young  bom  20  years  too  late,  whom  industry 
ignores.  They  are  the  W.  P.  A.  workers  and  the  relief  clients 
whose  starvation  doles  we  recently  voted  to  cut,  and  who  now 
disturb  us  with  their  frantic  protests  that  to  drop  them  from 
relief  rolls  means  slow  starvation. 

We  have  had  4  years  of  experience  to  prove  that  mere 
relief  is  not  the  answer.  Whether  we  slash  it  to  a  billion  and 
a  half  or  boost  it  to  three  or  four  billions  of  dollars  per  year, 
it  is  only  a  faulty  makeshift.  We  whose  job  it  is  to  legislate 
for  our  country's  welfare  should  acqu'xe  some  ability  to  think 
realistically.    We  might  just  as  well  face  the  fact  that  the 


80  percent  of  our  people  who  have  a  place  inside  the  economic 
system,  whether  as  owners  and  profit  takers  or  as  poorly 
paid  farmers  and  wage  workers,  who  produced  the  $70,000,- 
000,000  of  our  national  income,  are  not  wiUlng  to  perma- 
nently support  the  20  percent  outside  the  system.  We  may 
I^e  the  burden  of  supporting  the  disemployed  on  the  pro- 
ducers for  a  time,  but  political  realism  should  teach  us  that 
tax-supported  relief  for  those  forced  to  be  drones  in  industry 
is  not  enough  to  meet  the  problems  either  of  the  low-wage 
brackets  where  income  must  be  supplemented  by  charity  or 
of  the  outcasts  outside  the  pale. 

A  NKW  MENACS  ZN  THX  UVVUIU 

President  Roosevelt's  National  Resources  Committee  very 
recently  published  a  report  which  presents  another  view  of 
the  challenge  of  the  machine  age.  This  Committee's  work  is 
the  first  ettort  of  our  Federal  Government  to  scientifically 
chart  not  only  existing  production  possibilities  but  the  poten- 
tialities and  social  portents  of  inventions  and  technological 
processes  now  being  developed.  It  forces  us  to  consider  that 
an  ounce  of  foresight  Is  better  than  a  ton  of  hindsight  In 
making  the  necessary  human  adjustments  to  modem  ma- 
chinery. It  deals  at  length  with  the  social  portents  of  the 
cotton-i^cking  machine,  which  might  throw  seven  to  nine 
million  southern  cotton  producers  out  of  emplojrment  and 
dump  them  into  an  already  overcrowded  labcn-  market  in  the 
industrial  sections  of  the  North  and  East.  It  calls  our  atten- 
tion to  the  profound  social  changes  and  threats  to  the  exist- 
ing order  of  air  conditioning,  photoelectric  cell,  plastics,  fab- 
rics made  from  cellulose,  S3mthetlc  rubber,  prefabricated 
houses,  television,  trailers,  ssmthetic  gasoline,  and  tray  agri- 
cultiue.  "Hiese  are  not  wild  dreams  of  visionary  inventors; 
they  are  accomplished  facts;  and  we  will  be  forced  to  deal 
with  their  impact  on  our  social  problems  in  the  very  near 
future. 

WE   CUMG   TO   ABTIFXCIAI.    SCABCRT 

With  one-fifth  of  our  population  outside  the  economic  sys- 
tem, with  the  insistent  challenge  of  technological  disemploy- 
ment,  present  and  potential,  every  legislative  measure  that 
has  been  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  past  7  years  of  depression  has  had  for  its  purpose 
the  creation  of  artificial  scarcity  through  curtailmoit  of 
production. 

In  {^Iculture  the  A  A.  A.  has  paid  half  a  billion  dollars  to 
farmers  in  a  single  year  to  take  50,000,000  acres  of  land  out 
of  production.  We  have  taxed  the  bread  of  the  wh(de  people 
to  pay  farmers  to  produce  less  bread,  when  one-third  of  our 
people  were  ill  fed.  The  net  income  of  part  of  the  farmers 
might  have  been  slightly  Increased,  but  the  lower  strata  hava 
been  ruthlessly  liquidated — crushed  down  into  tenantry,  and 
to  subsistence  so  far  below  necessity  level  that  malnutrition 
and  actual  starvation  sap  the  lives  of  both  urban  and  rural 
population. 

The  N.  R.  A.  set  up  trade  agreements  for  Industry  that 
had  the  tendency  to  restrict  output.  Scarcity  prevailed,  Uv- 
ing  costs  outran  inc(xne  in  the  lower  brackets,  but  corpora- 
tion profits  soared  and  the  stock  markets  boomed.  We  are 
now  considering  legislation  which,  on  the  theory  that  If 
business  and  agriculture  are  to  be  wrapped  in  the  swaddling 
clothes  of  artificial  scarcity,  then  Oovemment  is  duty  bound 
to  help  those  who  have  nothing  but  labor  to  sdl  to  make  that 
a  scarce  article.  The  now  sadly  emasculated  Black-Connery 
wages-and-hours  bUl  is  an  effort  in  this  directiCMi.  But  I 
wonder  if  it  is  a  sane  and  adequate  answer  to  the  problem  of 
what  we  are  going  to  do  with  the  20  percent  of  our  people  who 
are  outside  the  economic  system?  Tb  me  it  seems  that* 
having  no  job  and  no  hours  of  labor,  hence  no  wages,  it 
does  not  apply  to  them. 

Prosperity,  transient  and  unstable  as  it  may  prove  to  be.  is 
returning  to  industry,  but  without  the  help  of  the  outcasts. 
Business  is  on  the  upgrade,  but  with  little  if  any  increase  in 
general  employment.  Production  is  speeding  up,  but  it  must 
increase  at  least  20  percent  more  with  no  additional  labor- 
saving  machinery  installed  to  bring  the  disemployed  within 
sight  of  jobs.  Unfortunately  a  man  20  percent  removed  from 
the  means  of  life  is  just  as  hungry  and  desperate  as  if  tt 
50  or  100  percent. 
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Tte  mlshty  npsuige  of  labor  organization  means  Uttlc  or 
noUdng  to  the  workers  outside  the  system.  Having  no  Jobs 
and  no  hope  of  getting  them,  the  most  forward-looking  and 
up-to-date  lonns  of  trades  unionism  leaves  them  out  in  the 

cold. 

As  honest  legislators  we  must  face  the  plight  of  the  'ill- 
fed,  ffl-dad.  in-housed**  and  the  untouchables  outside  the 
system.  We  must  abandon  the  course  that  politically  drives 
a  wedge  between  those  on  the  outside  of  life  and  those  of  us 
who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  places  Inside.  The  policy  of 
striving  for  artificial  scarcity  Is  dangerous.  Every  remedial 
measure  we  have  proposed  and  enacted  has  but  driven  deeper 
the  dividing  forces  between  the  Haves  and  the  Have-Nbts. 
None  of  us  are  blind  to  the  dangers  of  both  communism  and 
fascism.  Our  danger  and  their  tragedy  Ues  in  the  fact  that 
the  kmg,  bitter  years  of  dries  and  disemidoyment  have  warped 
the  vision  of  their  victims  until  they  include  with  the  Haves, 
who  are  their  enemies  and  oppressors,  all  who  have  jobs  and 
means  of  livelihood.  We  are  facing  what  we  should  have 
recognlaed  long  ago— the  grim  reaUty  that  men  robbed  of  hope 

cannot  think  or  act  ooistructlvely,  that  denied  power  to  create 
they  will  destroy,  denied  the  opportunity  to  climb  out  of  the 
abyss  of  poverty  they  win  eventually  drag  us  down  with  them. 
The  old  poMtiCTil  slogans  no  longer  sufBoe.  Gone  is  the  old 
dogma  Q^the  class  struggle— It  is  not  class  against  class  now~ 
but  outcast  against  insider.  Oooe  Is  our  beloved  ideal  of  the 
solidarity  of  labor.  No  solidarity  is  possible  between  those 
who  can  work  and  those  who  cannot.  Our  old  formulas  fail. 
our  old  approach  to  sodal  problems  have  no  validity  under 
new  conditions.  We  must  create  new  ones  in  harmony  with 
the  new  world  of  technok)gical  progress  in  which  we  Uve. 

THX  PATH  TO  BTTUT 

That  20  percent  of  our  population  outside  the  economic 
system  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  those  of  us  who  value 
democracy.  More  than  one  great  nation  in  the  past  has  trod 
the  path  to  ruin  and  passed  from  this  earth  by  the  conflicts 
resulting  from  the  attempt  to  segregate  a  once  free  people 
Into  a  subject,  outcast  group.  We  hear  much  of  recovery, 
but  those  of  us  ^^o  reject  any  lecaveiy  which  separates  us 
Into  castes  fear  that  this  recovery  may  be  hke  previous 
ones,  an  industrial  boom  that  in  the  end  collapses  into  a 
^deeper  depression.  No  recovery  that  includes  only  a  portion 
of  the  people  in  its  benefits  can  last.  In  the  United  States 
such  recovery  cannot  be  tolerated;  it  is  contrary  to  every 
tradition  of  this  Nation  and  violates  the  primal  Instincts  of 
man. 

Any  t-hinting  person  knows  that  neither  the  sort  of  busi- 
recovery  we  are  now  enjoying  nor  congressional  oratory 
t  the  disemployed  to  work.  You  may  be  only  pcdltely 
hored  with  our  insistence  that  we  legislate  for  Ix)dustrial 
expansion  that  will  find  jobs  for  all  of  our  working  people: 
but  when  the  next  depression  arrives,  which  is  as  Inevitable 
as  ^yt  the  sun  win  rise  tomcurow  morning,  what  may  soimd 
like  visionary  Utopianism  to  you  ix>w  win  have  a  different 
aspect 

Every  avenue  of  publicity  has  resounded  to  the  appeals  that 
Iff^riwiJHM  should  be  aUowed  to  absorb  the  unemployed  into 
private  Jobs.  You  aU  have  vivid  manoacieB  of  what  the  inres- 
fiure  groups  (tf  the  diambers  of  commerce  did  in  demanding 
that  W.  P.  A.  itdls  be  cut:  but  has  any  chamber  of  commerce. 
or  any  oivanized  group  of  i^vate  employers,  come  forward 
with  Jobs  for  those  cut  off  the  reUef  rolls?  Certain  pressure 
groups  have  shouted  for  "economy  and  reduction  of  relief 
costs",  but  bonest  businessmen  have  told  us  over  and  over 
tig^n  that  without  Fedoal  help  private  business  simpily  can- 
not absorb  the  disemployed.  Tlie  Federal  Government  has 
been  for  several  years  hprnirally  "priming  the  pump**  with 
Bttle  effect.  We  might  try  getting  rid  of  the  obsolete  old 
pitcher  pump  that  needs  continual  priming  and  instaU  a 
modem  one  that  wiU  work. 

Tlae  only  acn-t  of  an  economic  pump  that  wm  work  when 
tt  to  needed  and  without  constant  subsidy  priming  is  in- 
creased production  and  assured  distribution.  Already  the 
broad  lines  <A  this  new  machine  have  been  suggested  in  the 
N.  R.  A.  and  the  A.  A.  A.    However,  both  attempt  to  reduce 


our  thirst  by  restriction  of  production  down  to  the  level  of 
what  the  wages  paid  in  a  depression  could  buy. 

nOT  UESS.  BUT  ICOBK 

Our  new  pump,  which  we  are  trying  to  sell  you,  is  an  indus- 
trial expansion  act  to  increase  production  and  give  jobs  to 
the  disemployed  by  private  industry,  with  governmental  as- 
sistance to  industry  and  protection  to  workers  and  consimiers. 

The  industrial  expansion  act  which  we  present  to  you  sets 
up  machinery  to  bring  about  voluntary  agreements  in  the 
major  industries  to  provide: 

(a)  For  the  inclusion  in  aU  agreements  <rf  provisions 
agEiinst  any  rise  in  price,  except  in  a  few  sweated  industries, 
where  ixices  must  be  raised  somewhat  in  order  to  make  pos- 
sitde  the  payment  of  living  wages. 

(b)  R>r  coordinated  increase  of  output,  planned  according 
to  national  needs. 

(c)  For  an  equitable  division  of  the  new  purcha^ng  power 
resulting  from  increased  production. 

(d)  Industry  will  be  protected  against  loss  if  it  cooperates 
in  the  plan  by  a  system  of  purchase  agreements  covering 
possible  unsold  surpluses. 

(e)  Labor  will  be  protected  because  wages  must  be  in- 
creased under  the  plan;  because  prices  will  be  prevented  from 
rising;  and  because  it  will  have  equal  representation  with 
capital  on  every  industry  authority. 

In  order  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  industry  in  carrsdng 
out  a  national  plan  calling  for  capacity  operation,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  depend  primarily  upon  a  processing 
tax  yn^iiar  to  that  used  in  the  A.  A.  A.  It  Is  contemplated 
that  a  processing  tax  of  25  percent  of  the  value  added  to 
goods  by  the  manufacturer  will  be  charged  on  all  manu- 
factiuring  operations  covered  by  the  act.  However,  if  a  unit 
cooperates  with  the  Government  in  the  matter  of  wages, 
output,  and  other  conditions,  aU  but  1  percent  of  this 
amount  win  be  refunded.  But  in  order  to  secure  coopera- 
tion with  the  Government  depends  not  only  upon  the  impo- 
sition of  a  tax  btt  also  proposes  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  an  cooperating  units  by  which  the  Government  will 
take  over  at  cost  a  certain  proportion  of  the  total  output 
that  proves  to  be  unsalable. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  Government  win  incur  any 
great  loss  by  so  doing,  if  as  a  result  of  achieving  fuU  pro- 
duction an  along  the  Une  national  income  is  stepped  up 
from  seventy  to  one  hundred  biUion  dollars  a  year.  The 
manufacturer  win  be  just  as  safe  in  turning  out  100  units 
as  he  is  now  in  turning  out  70,  because  the  people  win  be 
assured  of  the  requisite  purchasing  power  to  purchase  them. 
It  is  stiU  recognized,  however,  that  with  the  advance  that 
has  taken  place  in  technique  during  the  past  10  srears,  even 
If  we  were  to  achieve  fuU  production  we  should  stin  have 
three  or  four  million  people  unemployed.  Tlie  industrial 
expansion  act  contemplates  that  the  services  of  these  people 
win  be  utilized  in  a  long-torn.,  far-reaching  housing  project. 
As  far  as  possible,  private  builders  w|Q  be  encouraged  and 
assisted  in  providing  employment  for  these  people.  It  Is' 
further  recognized,  however,  that  in  order  to  rehouse  Amerr 
ica  the  Government  itself  wiU  have  to  assume  responsibiUty 
for  the  main  part  of  a  long-term  rehousing  program.  This  < 
feature  of  the  biU  is  the  balance  wheel  that  win  absorb  any ' 
slack  that  may  develop  in  the  operation  of  the  act.  It 
should  be  noted  that  this  act  does  not  contemplate  the 
socialization  of  industry,  but  it  does  contemplate  the  degree 
of  coop^ation  from  the  Federal  Government  that  is  neces- 
sary to  operate  American  industry  at  f uU  capacity  and  give 
all  of  the  American  people  a  high  standard  of  living. 

For  a  further  explanation  of  the  woricing  of  the  act  I 
should  like  to  refer  you  to  a  speech  made  by  Congressman 
YoGBBSs,  one  ot  the  coauthors  of  the  act,  which  appeared  in 
the  CoMGRESsKmAL  Record  of  June  23,  1937. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  state  that  we  are  not  at- 
tempting some  utterly  new  departure  in  the  field  of  legisla- 
tion. We  are  merely  trying  to  do  what  the  New  Deal  started 
out  to  do  in  1933.  Even  the  methods  that  we  are  using  are 
the  methods  that  the  New  Deal  has  already  sold  to  tiie 
Amoican  peapie.  The  only  difference,  if  any.  Is  that  we 
are  seeking  to  use  these  methods  In  order  to  achieve  abon- 
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dance  rather  than  artificial  scarcity.  It  is  our  opinicm  that 
the  American  i)eople  are  ready  for  a  program  of  this  kind. 
They  were  probably  not  ready  for  it  4  years  ago,  but  a  great 
deal  of  fundamental  educational  work  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  New  Deal  since  its  inception. 

We  know  that  human  folk  wajrs  do  not  change  overnight, 
and  that  it  is  always  dangerous  to  attempt  too  drastic 
changes  without  a  preliminary  period  of  education.  We  feel 
that  the  necessary  trial  and  error  methods  have  gone  far 
enough;  that  events  have  proven  that  the  system  of  artificial 
scarcity  may  hobble  along  imtil  the  next  depression,  but  tiiat 
artificial  scarcity  in  a  world  of  potential  plenty  is  just  plain 
dumb. 

We  have  framed  this  act  to  make  a  reaUty  of  the  dream 
of  plenty  glimpsed  by  Veblen  30  years  ago,  dramatized  by 
Loeb  and  his  associates  in  The  Chart  of  Plenty,  and  brought 
down  to  earth  by  Ezekiel,  who  has  proven  beyond  successful 
contradiction  that  if  the  machinery  set  up  by  the  A.  A.  A. 
and  the  N.  R.  A.  were  used  to  secure  fuU  production  instead 
of  restricted  output,  a  nunlmum  in  goods  and  services  equal 
to  what  $2,500  a  year  wiU  now  buy,  would  be  available  for 
every  family  in  the  United  States. 

We  know  we  su-e  suffering  poverty  because  we  are  not  pro- 
ducing enough  wealth  to  give  aU  of  our  people  a  comfort- 
able standard  of  living,  and  that  the  reason  poverty  is  so 
widespread  and  disastrous  is  that  artificial  scarcity,  engen- 
dered by  class  legislation  and  reactionary  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  has  been  forced  on  an  era  of  technological 
abundance.  We  know  that  if  our  present  national  produc- 
tion of  approximately  $70,000,000,000  annually  were  divided 
equally  among  aU  of  us  we  would  aU  be  Uving  in  penury. 
But  if  the  established  machinery  of  the  A.  A.  A^  and  the 
N.  R.  A.  are  framed  into  law  by  the  Industrial. Expansion 
Act;  if  they  are  used  to  boost  production  to  whatever  point 
is  necessary  to  provide  American  standards  of  Uving  for  aU 
our  people,  no  one  would  be  robbed  of  what  he  now  has,  and 
nothing  would  be  taken  from  those  now  Uving  on  a  scale 
above  the  average. 

One-third  of  our  people  iU-fed,  Ul-clad,  and  in-housed,  and 
one-fifth  of  our  people  economic  outcasts  outside  the  pale  is 
a  chaUenge  to  us.  to  our  democracy,  and  to  the  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  human  brotherhood  which  we  Representatives  of 
the  people  dare  not  ignore. 


American  Merchant  Marine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

OF  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  16.  1937 

Mr.  BLAND.  ly£r.  Speaker,  the  action  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  conferees  in  providing  an  authorization  of  $115,000.- 
000  in  the  third  deficiency  biU  for  construction  of  merchant 
ships  is  gratifying  to  all  friends  of  the  American  merchant 
marine.  My  views  on  the  program  fQE_construction  of  ships 
proposed  by  Chairman  Kennedy,  of  the  United  States  Mari- 
time CoDMnission.  were  expressed  in  my  letter  of  July  27, 
1937,  to  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  having  charge  of 
this  deficiency  biU.  As  I  said  then,  it  is  my  solemn  convic- 
tion that  imless  affirmative  action  of  this  kind  is  taken  at 
once  the  fiag  of  the  United  States  on  merchant  ships  wiU 
disappear  again  from  the  seas;  American  seamen  wiU  be 
derttlved  of  employment;  American  shipyards  wiU  be  out  of 
work;  building  of  merchant  ships  will  become  a  lost  art  in 
the  United  States;  business  organizations  buUt  up  through 
long  and  trying  years  at  an  enormous  expense  win  be 
destroyed;  trade  connections  for  American-fiag  ships  win 
be  severed;  the  stabiUzing  infiuence  of  American  ships  on 
ocean-freight  rates  wiU  be  lost;  the  trade  advantage  of 
American  carriers  for  American  goods  wiU  be  surrendered 
for  the  disadvantage  and  danger  of  transportation  only  in 


foreign  bottoms  operated  by  foreign  competitors  Interested 
primarily  in  promoting  the  trade  of  their  nationals  to  the 
detriment  of  American  commerce;  freight  rates  wiU  be 
Increased  sufficient  to  compensate  foreign  competitors  for 
losses  previously  sustained  through  American  competition; 
theliati(mal  defense  wiU  be  Imperiled  through  the  lack  of 
auxmaries  for  the  Navy  in  time  of  emergency;  American 
farmers,  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  other  shippers  will 
be  again  subject  to  loss  and  disaster  such  as  they  sustained 
at  the  time  of  the  Boer  War  and  the  World  War,  when  foreign 
ships  serving  American  commerce  were  recaUed  by  their 
respective  governments  for  their  own  national  purposes  and 
left  the  American  shippers  without  bottoms  to  carry  their 
goods;  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  wiU  be 
again  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  competitors  whose  poUcies  this 
Nation  cannot  control;  and  our  foreign  commerce  wiU  be 
subject  again  to  the  whims,  caprices,  and  discriminations  of 
those  competitors  without  any  voice  on  our  part. 

I  said  then  that,  for  my  part,  I  was  unwilling  that  the 
blUions  already  spent  to  build  up  American  trade  and  an 
American  merchant  marine  should  be  wholly  lost,  the  experi- 
ence gained  should  be  thrown  into  the  discard,  the  American 
Government  should  confess  itself  impotent  in  the  face  of 
difficulties,  and  one  of  its  oldest  and  most  essential  Industries 
should  be  faced  again  with  extinction. 

It  is  reassuring  that  the  Congress  has  responded  to  the 
caU  for  immediate  action. 

When  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  was  reported  in 
June  1935  by  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  the  report  of  the  committee  presented  an  analsrsis 
of  documented  vessels  of  2.000  gross  tons  and  ove^.  excluding 
those  on  the  Great  Lakes,  as  of  January  1. 1935,  There  were 
shown  to  be  listed  1,530  vessels  of  8,867,000  gross  tons.  The 
break-down  was  as  foUows: 

COMBINATION  PASSKNCZB  AND  CAICO  TBSSBLS 

A  break-down  by  types  showed  183  vessels  of  1,521,000  tou 
of  the  combination  passenger-and-cargo  class.  Of  this  total. 
67  percent  at  that  time  were  over  10  years  old.  26  percent  were 
from  11  to  15  years  old,  and  over  12  percent  were  from  16  to  20 
years  old.   Twenty-eight  percent  were  over  20  years  old. 

Six  of  these  combination  passenger-and-cargo  vessels,  ag- 
gr^ating  102.093  tons,  were  Government  owned,  and  aU  were 
over  20  years  old;  129,  of  1.142,000  tons,  were  privately  owned 
and  operated  in  the  foreign  trade,  two-thtrds  being  over  10 
years  old.  Nearly  30  percent  were  11  to  15  years  old;  24  per- 
cent were  over  20  years  old;  48.  of  277,000  tons,  were  privately 
owned  and  operated  in  the  dconestic  trade,  and  of  these,  67 
percent  were  over  10  years  old  and  over  46  percent  were  over 
20  years  old. 

CABGO  VISSEL8 

One  thousand  and  four  vessels,  of  4,955,000  tons,  were  of 
the  cargo  class,  nearly  99  percent  of  which  were  over  10  jesurs 
old.  Of  this  class,  588  ve^els,  of  2.869,000  tons,  or  58  percent 
of  the  total,  were  betweoi  16  and  20  shears  old. 

Four  hundred  and  thirty-two  vessels,  of  1.850,000  tons,  were 
privately  owned  and  operated  in  the  domestic  trade.  Nearly 
99  percent  of  these  were  over  10  years  old,  32  percent  ^fere  11 
to  15  years  old,  52  percent  were  16  to  20  years  old,  and  15 
percent  were  over  20  years  old. 

Two  himdred  and  ninety-six  vessels,  of  1,550,000  tons,  of 
the  cargo  class,  were  privately  owned  and  operated  in  the 
foreign  trade,  of  which  98  percent  were  more  than  10  years 
old.  over  44  percent  were  11  to  15  shears  old.  and  52  percent 
were  16  to  20  years  old. 

TANKZB8 

Three  hundred  and  forty-three  vessels,  of  2,390,000  tons, 
were  tankers,  nearly  90  percent  of  which  were  more  than  10 
years  old.  Over  one-half  of  the  tonnage  was  from  11  to  15 
years  old  and  32  percent  were  from  16  to  20  years  old. 

Data  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  showed 
that  as  of  Januciry  1,  1935,  vessels  of  2,000  gross  tons  and 
over  normally  employed  in  the  carriage  of  goods  and  pas- 
sengers engaged  in  international  trade,  excluding  the  Great 
Lakes,  gave  the  United  States  third  place,  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  different  countries  being:  Great  Britain,  Japan, 
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United  States,  Germany,  Prance,  Italy,  Netherlands,  and 

In  speed  the  United  States  was  fourth,  the  relative  posi- 
tions being:  GTreat  Britain,  Germany,  Japan,  United  States, 
Prance,  Netherlands,  Italy,  and  Norway. 

In  gross  tonnage  of  vessels  of  10  years  and  over  the  United 
States  was  last,; the  relative  standing  of  the  nations  being: 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  Japan.  Italy,  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Prance,  and  United  States. 

COMSTB  UUXIOIT 

In  the  report  sabmltted  by  the  committee  in  support  (rf 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  it  was  shown  that  during 
the  period  from  1932  to  1928  no  vessels  were  built  in  Ameri- 
can jrards  for  ova-seas  foreign  service;  that  under  the  1928 
act  31  new  vessels  were  built  for  ocean-mail  service  tmd  42 
reconditioned:  that  in  the  last  5  years  before  the  date  of 
the  report,  June  20,  1935.  in  the  constructicm  of  freighters 
the  United  Stotes  had  built  4,  while  Great  Britain  was  build- 
ing 295,  and  for  the  previous  5  years  while  we  were  con- 
structing 4  In  American  yards.  Great  Britain  had  built  558. 

It  was  shown  that  during  the  post-war  period,  from  1922 
to  1933.  about  16.500,000  tons  of  ocean-going  ships  of  2,000 
gross  tons  and  upward  were  constructed  throughout  the 
world,  of  which  the  United  States  contributed  less  than  7 
percent. 

CRAVITT  or  SITTTATIOir 

When  that  report  was  submitted— that  is,  over  2  years 
ago— the  gravity  of  the  situation  was  pelted  out  in  the  light 
of  the  fact  that  the  useful  life  of  a  ship  is  20  years.  It  was 
shown  tty»  that  our  merchant  marine  at  that  time  operat- 
ing in  the  foreign  trade  of  slightly  less  than  3.000,000  tons 
included  224  vessels  of  1.400,000  tons  purchased  from  the 
United  States  Government.  It  was  stated  that  there  was  a 
high  percentage  of  old  and  obsolete  vessels  in  that  number, 
and  that  of  the  3,000,000  tons  there  were  about  1.900,000 
tOQS  having  contracts  for  carrjring  maU;  that  is,  subsidized 
vessels.  It  was  there  stated  that  at  the  end  ci  7  years  86 
percent  in  number  and  77  percent  in  tonztage  of  the  ves- 
sels operating  <m  ocean^nail  routes  would  have  become  20 
years  old.  It  was  then  stated  that  unless  something  was 
done  QUidEly  we  would  be  reduced  to  our  pre-war  position, 
when  we  had  81  vessds  of  less  than  500,000  tons  operating 
oo  om-  regular  services,  at  whieh  time  we  carried  less  than 
10  percent  of  our  commerce  In  American  diips. 

It  was  diown  in  that  report  that  for  the  quarter  ending 
March  31,  1935,  the  total  of  diip  construction  throughout 
the  world  was  1,209,534  tons,  with  the  United  States  as 
tieventh  aa  the  list,  having  L46  percent  of  this  construction, 
and  being  exceeded  by  Great  Britain.  Germany.  France. 
Sweden,  Japan,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Norway.  At  that  time  the  tonnage  under  contract  for  con- 
stmetion  tn  the  United  States  consisted  of  two  tankers  ag- 
giegating  16300  tons.  Other  tonztage  under  eonstruction 
consisted  of  four  vessdte  averaging  418  tcms  each,  while  there 
was  not  one  ocean-going  vessd  baUt  in  the  United  States  for 
either  the  domestic  or  f  oielgn  trade  f  or.the  caxrlage  of  goods 
or  passuugers. 

Refexepce  is  made  to  ttiat  report  because  the  13ndings  8id>- 
mitted  to  Congress  when  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  was 
first  reported  painted  the  picture  pcotrayed  so  grapiilcally 
hf  Chairman  Kennedy  over  2  years  later  in  hte  test]m<my 
before  the  Conmiittee  on  Approi^ations.  The  American 
people  should  take  pride  in  the  masterly  grasp  vrtiich  Chair- 
man Kennedy  and  the  Commission  have  over  the  situation 
and  the  enthusiastic  and  intelligent  way  in  which  they  are 
bringteg  order  out  of  chaos.  The  testimony  of  Chairman 
Komedy  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  advocate  of  an 
American  mmchant  marine  and  should  be  studied  by  every 
businessman. 

On  May  18  of  this  year  I  was  privileged  to  make  a  Mari- 
ttane  Day  speech  in  Savannah.  Oa..  and  a  summary  of  those 
remarks  reviewing  merchant-marine  legislation  and  the 
«tatus  of  our  merchant  marine  at  that  time  may  be  inter- 
esUng  now.  May  22,  1819,  maiiced  for  ocean  transportatioa 
the  dawn  of  a  new  dtty,  for  on  that  day  the  £d4p  Savannah, 


inrt^pelled  in  part  by  steam,  left  Savannah.  Ga.,  for  Europe. 
T*te  practicability  of  using  steam  power  to  propel  vessels  was 
demonstrated  by  Robert  Pulton  in  1807,  and  the  use  of  steam- 
boats on  rivers  and  bays  became  general  during  the  succeed- 
ing decade.  Ihen  an  adventurous  spirit  determined  to  ex- 
periment with  steam  on  the  ocean,  and  118  years  ago  the 
packet  Savannah,  equipped  with  an  auxiliary  steam  engine, 
commMiced  Its  voyage  across  the  ocean,  making  the  trip  to 
Liverpool  in  27  days.  The  beginning  had  been  made.  There 
followed  in  1833  the  Royai  WiUiam  from  Quebec  to  London, 
the  first  vessel  to  cross  the  ocean  entirely  under  steam  power, 
and  in  1837  the  launching  at  Bristcd,  England,  at  the  first 
seagoing  steamer  built  expressly  for  trans-Atlantic  service. 

The  tragedy  of  it  all  is  that  even  yet  the  place  of  our 
Nation  has  not  been  firmly  established  upon  the  seas.  Others 
have  taken  the  place  that  should  be  ours.  The  message  of 
America's  need  must  be  carried  to  the  people  of  the  Nation. 
The  fight  must  go  on,  and  it  must  be  made  by  men  who  are 
Impelled  only  by  patriotism  and  zeal,  who  realize  the  tragedy 
of  the  past,  who  know  the  dangers  of  the  iH^sent,  and  who 
are  undaunted  by  the  obstacles  of  the  fut\n:e. 

DiscRiMnrAmvo  imtties 
The  place  of  our  Nation  on  the  sea  was  at  one  time  a  proud 
one.  Our  Nation  at  an  early  date  iM-ovided  a  pohcy  of  pro- 
tection for  our  merchant  marine.  The  first  Pederal  tariff  law, 
the  act  of  1789,  invoked  the  principle  of  discriminating  duties. 
It  provided  that  imports  tn  American  vessels  should  receive 
a  discount  of  10  percent  below  the  general  import  duties,  and 
hi  1794  the  law  wis  so  changed  that  imports  in  foreign  vessels 
were  required  to  pay  an  increase  of  10  percent  above  the  nor- 
mal tariffs.  The  effect  of  the  statute  was  the  same.  This 
fonn  of  protection  continued  until  1815. 

The  benefits  of  the  mercantile  policy,  then  established,  gave 
maximum  iHt)tection  to  shipping  engaged  in  the  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Orient.  It  imposed  an 
Import  duty  ranging  from  6  to  20  cents  per  poimd  on  tea 
Imported  directly  from  India  to  China  in  American  bottoms, 
while  a  duty  of  15  to  45  cents  per  pound  was  imposed  on  tea 
imported  into  the  United  States  in  foreign  vessels.  All  other 
oriental  products  imported  in  foreign  vessels  were  required  to 
pay  a  ^uty  of  12^  percent  ad  valorem,  which  was  nearly 
double  ihe  rate  levied  on  imports  delivered  in  American  ves- 
sels. Similar  provisions  were  incorporated  in  various  laws 
enacted  up  to  1830.  However,  shipping  protection  did  not 
consist  entirely  of  discriminating  import  duties.  The  early 
tariff  laws  aided  American  shipping  by  imposing  discriminat- 
ing tonnage  charges  against  foreign  vessels.  The  act  of  July 
20,  1789.  provided  that  the  tonnage  tax  on  vessels  built  and 
owned  in  the  United  States  and  on  foreign-built  vessels  owned 
by  American  citiaens.  on  and  after  May  29,  1789,  should  be  6 
cents;  on  vessels  thereafter  constructed  in  the  Uhtted  States, 
but  partly  or  wholly  owned  by  foreigners,  30  cents;  on  all  other 
vessels.  50  cents;  and  an  act  passed  in  1804  levied  a  light- 
money  tax  of  50  cents  per  ton  on  foreign  vessels,  the  rate  being 
advanced  to  $150  a  ton  in  1812. 

The  year  1815  saw  a  modification  by  Congress  in  the  law, 
and  It  was  declared  that  the  discriminating  duties  in  favor 
of  American  ships  should  no  longer  apply  in  the  direct 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  those  foreign  countries 
that  agreed  to  discontinue  all  discriminating  duties  against 
American  vessels.  The  policy  of  discriminating  duties  was 
wholly  abandoned  in  1828.  when  Congress  provided  that  it 
should  no  longer  apply  in  either  the  direct  or  Indirect  trade 
of  the  United  States.  After  1815  and  1828  reciprocity 
treaties  were  negotiated  with  most  maritime  countries,  and 
the  clauses  of  later  tariff  acts  providing  for  a  discrimination 
oi  10  percent  against  vessels  of  foreign  countries  that  made 
discrimination  in  favor  of  their  national  shipping  were  of 
no  {Hectical  importance. 

There  followed  a  period  in  which  the  Interest  in  promo- 
tion of  domestic  trade  and  industry  was  paramount.  The 
idea  existed  that  the  American  merchant  marine  could 
shift  for  itself.  Economic  conditions  were  more  favorable 
than  later,  but  the  rdatlve  prc^wrtion  of  the  foreign  trade 
carried  In  American  vessels  fell  from  over  80  percent  in  1800 
to  66.5  percent  hi  1860,  even  though  the  aggregate  registered 
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tonnage  In  the  foreign  trade  increased  from  824,000  gross 
tons  in  1815  to  2,497,000  tons  in  1861. 

suBsmns 

Subsidies  followed.  By  the  -act  of  March  3.  1845,  mail 
subsidies  were  granted.  Under  that  law  subsidies  totaling 
$14,500,000  were  paid,  and  there  resulted  the  construction 
of  several  large  steamships  and  the  establishment  of  a 
number  of  important  lines.  The  largest  sums  were  paid  to 
the  Collins  Line,  but  smaller  sums  were  paid  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  lines  of  mail  steamers  to  operate  to  Bremen, 
Havre,  Habana,  and  Asplnwall — ^now  Colon.  Subsidies  were 
paid  to  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.  for  an  Oregon  serv- 
ice connecting  at  Panama  with  the  line  from  New  York 
and  making  stops  at  San  Diego,  Monterey,  and  San 
Pranclsco. 

These  subsidies  continued  imtil  the  subsidy  policy  was 
abandoned,  and  the  American  merchant  marine  continued 
its  decline. 

The  policy  was  revived  in  1865,  and  some  small  contract 
mail  pasrments  were  authorized  between  that  date  and 
1873,  when  the  policy  was  again  abandoned.  The  last  of 
these  contracts  expired  in  1877.  It  was  during  that  period 
that  the  Pacific  Mall  Steamship  Co.  received  contracts  for 
a  monthly  service  to  Japan  and  China  and  for  a  service  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Another  contract  was  made  with  a 
steamship  line  for  a  monthly  service  between  Philadelphia 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

XAZL-COimACT  PAT 

In  an  effort  to  aid  the  American  merchant  marine,  the 
Mail  Contract  Act  of  1891  was  enacted.  Some  six  or  seven 
steamship  lines  received  mail  pasrments  in  excess  of  the 
amoimts  they  would  have  received  without  these  mail  con- 
tracts, but  the  amounts  received  were  too  small  to  stimulate 
the  growth  of  an  American  merchant  marine. 

This  period  was  one  of  internal  development,  and  little 
positive  effort  was  made  to  develop  the  American  merchant 
marine  by  a  consistent  policy.  The  result  was  continued 
decline,  with  foreign  ships  securing  the  greater  part  of  the 
general  ocean-carrying  trade  of  the  world  that  had  been 
carried  formerly  in  American  bottoms  until  foreign  ships 
became  the  carriers  of  nine-tenths  of  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States. 

By  the  act  of  March  3.  1917,  the  Mail  Contract  Act  of 
1891  was  supplemented,  and  the  Postmaster  General  was 
authorized  to  contract  for  the  operation  of  fast  mail  ships 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  to  pay 
them  at  rates  not  exceeding  $8  per  mile  for  each  outward 
voyage.  The  vessels  operating  under  such  contracts  were 
to  have  a  gross  tonnage  of  at  least  35,000  and  a  speed  of  not 
less  than  30  knots.    This  law  accomplished  nothing. 

An  effort  was  made  in  the  Tariff  Act  of  October  3, 1931,  to 
restore  the  old  policy  of  discriminating  duties  in  the  interest 
of  the  American  merchant  marine.  A  discount  of  5  percent 
was  allowed  on  such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  as 
should  be  imported  in  vessels  admitted  to  registration  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  but  it  was  provided  that  noth- 
ing in  that  subsection  should  be  so  construed  as  to  abrogate 
or  in  any  manner  impair  or  affect  the  provisions  of  any 
treaty  concluded  between  the  United  States  and  any  foreign 
nation.  As  the  Uniced  States  had  entered  into  treaties  with 
most  of  the  maritime  countries  of  the  world  not  to  levy  dis- 
criminating duties,  this  provision  of  the  act  was  never 
enforced. 

BHlPrtNO  ACT  OP  1»1C 

Tlie  Boer  War  and  the  World  War  demonstrated  the  need 
for  American  ships.  The  foreign  ships  carrying  American 
goods  were  withdrawn  for  domestic  purposes.  Goods  for  ex- 
port were  congested  at  the  terminals.  Pteight  rates  soared. 
Cotton  declined,  though  foreign  purchasers  were  clamoring 
to  buy.  The  losses  to  the  American  farmer  were  astounding. 
The  Shipping  Act  of  September  7, 1916,  followed  as  an  emer- 
gency measure.  This  act  laid  the  foundation  for  our  present 
policies.  It  was  the  result  of  an  investigation  conducted  by 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Pisheries  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1912. 


Under  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916  the  President  was  autbor- 
ized,  at  his  discretion,  as  an  emergency  measure,  to  requist- 
tion,  construct,  or  purchase  vessels  and  to  operate  them.  The 
President  was  to  fimction  through  a  ShippiDg  Board,  which 
was  authorized  to  form — 

One  or  more  corporations  for  the  purchase.  conBtruction.  equip- 
ment, leaae.  charter,  maintenance,  and  opetmtloia  at  merchant  vea- 
aels  In  the  commerce  of  the  United  Statea. 

The  Emergency  Pleet  Corporation  was  incorporated  and 
the  task  began  of  creating  and  operating  ships  while  the 
United  States  was  at  war.  When  the  armistice  came  an 
elaborate  program  was  in  progress,  and  though  the  progress 
was  curtailed  where  possible,  the  United  States  acquired  pos- 
session of  a  fleet  of  more  than  12.000.000  gross  tons,  consisting 
mostly  of  standardized  and  hastily  constructed  freight  ships 
of  about  12  Icnots  speed.  Some  of  these  freight  ships  were 
purchased  by  shipping  companies  and  the  limited  number  of 
higher-grade  combination  freight  and  passenger  ships  wore 
sold. 

Then  the  Ccmgress  and  the  Shipping  Board  decided  to 
establish  frei^t  lines  from  the  major  ports  of  the  United 
States  to  different  parts  of  the  world.  The  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  was  changed  to  the  Merchant  Pleet  Corporation, 
and  that  Corporation  was  charged  with  the  operation  of  some 
of  the  lines,  while  most  of  the  ships  were  operated  through 
operating  companies  under  agreements  that  woe  changed 
from  time  to  time,  but  which  protected  the  operating  com- 
panies from  losses.  Gradually,  under  the  terms  of  the  act  of 
1920.  supplemented  by  the  act  of  1928,  the  larger  part  of 
these  vessels  were  sold,  but  the  United  States  had  to  pay 
operating  costs  amounting  at  times  to  something  like  $40.- 
000.000  a  year.  These  costs  were  no  more  nor  less  than  sub- 
sidies, yet  the  American  people  gained  in  the  end,  even 
though  the  fleet  had  cost  in  all  $3,500,000,000.  In  1924  world 
conditions  resulted  in  a  withdrawal  of  foreign  ships  from  our 
trade.  These  wartime  ships  were  thrown  into  service,  and  the 
testimony  before  the  Merchant  Marine  Committee  showed 
that  those  ships  had  saved  the  American  farmers  of  the 
Middle  West  $600,000,000  by  reason  of  their  ability  to  trans- 
port their  grain  at  the  most  opportune  time.  Again,  in  1926, 
similar  conditions  arose  and  woe  met  in  the  same  way. 

It  was  testified  that  the  rates  on  commerce  actually  carried 
from  1922  to  1931,  freight  rates  plus  passenger  rates,  ag- 
gregated about  $900,000,000  azmually,  and  the  transportation 
by  an  American  merchant  marine  of  approximately  one- 
third  of  that  commerce  retained  in  the  United  States  around 
$300X>00,000  that  otherwise  would  have  gone  abroad. 

Moreover,  the  American  people  have  be»i  protected  from 
overwhelming  freight  rates.  In  the  report  of  a  select  com- 
mittee in  1924  it  was  sidd: 

In  fact,  had  it  not  been  for  the  American  merchant  marine  at 
the  close  of  the  World  War  the  United  States  would  probably 
have  paid  out  in  increased  ocean-freight  rates  alone  more  than 
the  total  cost  of  the  Oovemment  fleet.  It  was  the  Shipi^ng 
Board  which  brought  about,  through  the  control  of  its  toiuuige. 
constant  reductions  in  ocean-freight  rates  which  inured  to  the 
benefit  of  American  producers,  industriefl,  and  shippers.  Tliia 
tremendously  important  fact  cannot  and  should  not  be  overlooked 
in  estimating  what  the  American  merchant  marine  is  worth  to  the 
American  people.  The  Oovemment-owned  fleet  has.  in  fact,  been 
a  valuable  asset  rather  than  a  millstone  about  the  necks  of  the 
Ammrti^n  people,  ss  soms  would  have  the  Nation  believe. 

■HAPPWO  ACT  or  IStO 

The  Shipping  Act  of  1920  affirmatively  declared  ttiat  it  is 
necessary  for  the  national  defense  and  for  the  proper  growth 
of  its  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  that  the  United  States 
shall  have  a  merchant  marine  of  the  best-equipped  and  most 
suitable  types  of  vessels  sufficient  to  carry  the  greater  por- 
tion of  its  commerce  and  serve  as  a  naval  or  military  aux- 
iliary In  time  of  war  or  national  emergency,  ultimately  to 
be  owned  and  operated  privately  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  and  it  was  thereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  do  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  develop 
and  encourage  the  maintenance  of  such  a  merchant  marine; 
and,  insofar  as  might  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  express 
provisions  of  that  act,  the  United  States  Shipping  Board 
should.  iB  the  disposition  of  vessels  and  shipping  property. 
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in  the  making  of  ruks  and  regulattons,  and  In  the  adminis- 
tration at  the  shipping  laws,  keep  always  in  yiew  tbls  pur- 
pose and  object  as  tbe  prbnary  end  to  be  attained. 

AH  subsequent  acta  bave  rededared  or  reafflnned  this 
fundamental  voUcy. 

Tbere  were  two  important  provisions  of  the  act  of  1920 
that  would  have  aided  "*ft^ri^iiy  the  American  merchant 
marine  if  they  had  been  found  capable  of  enforcement. 
These  two  provisioDS  were  sectioos  28  and  34. 

By  section  28  intostate-commeroe  carriers  were  prohibited 
from  ^'H^ryiny  lowcr  inland  rates  on  exports  and  imports  than 
upon  domcstie  rates  unless  the  exports  and  Imports  were 
traoqnrted  <m  the  ocean  in  American  vessds.  but  this  secticm 
was  not  to  be  enforced  at  ports  where  the  Shipping  Board  was 
of  the  oirinion  that  American  shiiHDing  was  not  aUe  to  serve 
oommeice  adequately.  TUs  section  has  never  been  enforced. 
Inquiries  as  to  possible  enforeemoxt  have  raised  many  ques- 
tkms  between  ports  of  possible  retaliations,  diversions  of  busi- 
ness, and  of  general  handicaps  possibly  detrimental  to  foreign 
conmiesce  more  Uian  equal  to  the  benefits  to  American 
shipping. 

By  section  34  the  President  was  authorized  and  directed  to 
notify  foreign  governments  of  the  termination  of  tbe  provisions 
of  treaties  "which  restrict  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
linpoee  discriminating  custcHns  duties  on  imports  entering  the 
United  States  in  foreign  vessels."  President  Wilson  and  his 
successors  have  insisted  that  to  carry  out  this  provision  would 
cause  the  United  States  to  violate  its  treaties.  President 
Wilscm  was  also  of  the  oiAiion  that  tbe  power  to  negotiate 
treaties  or  amendments  to  treaties  is  vested  in  the  President 
by  the  United  States  and  that  be  is  not,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
discretion,  subject  to  the  orders  of  Congress.  It  is  Important 
to  inquire,  however,  if  a  similar  maxMlate  of  Congress  for  the 
cancelation  or  modification  of  treaties  in  connection  with  the 
La  Follette  Seamen'k  Act  was  not  observed. 

Relief  will  not  be  possible  under  these  or  similar  provisions 
of  law  for  many  years  to  come,  if  at  aU. 

ifsacHAjrr  itAum  act  or  mn 

ls^92&  enormous  sums  were  being  paid  for  the  operating 
kMKS  on  routes  maintained  to  various  ports  of  the  world,  the 
fleet  was  growing  old,  and  the  time  was  inevitable  when  the 
Utilted  States  would  again  be  without  an  American  merchant 
marine.  Efforts  to  inovide  a  subsidy  in  the  meantime  had 
ftdled  and  recourse  was  had  to  the  use  of  mall  payments. 
Provisions  were  made  to  encourage  new  construction.  Tliere 
was  need  for  passenger  liners  and  combination  passenger- 
cargo  liners,  because  the  wartime  construction  program  was 
directed  to  the  building  of  cargo  vessels.  Even  with  these 
cargo  vessels  the  fleet  was  becoming  obsolete  particularly  with 
regard  to  speed  when  compared  with  more  modem  foreign 
veasels  of  Improved  designs  In  fauU  and  madiinery. 

under  this  act  liberal  provisions  were  made  as  to  mail  pay. 
the  available  loan  fund  was  increased  from  $125,000,000  to 
1250,000.000.  and  rates  of  interest  on  loans  for  tbe  coostruc- 
tkm  and  reconditioning  of  vessels  was  lowered  to  the  nearest 
one-el^th  of  1  percent  on  any  Qovemment  obligation  Issued 
scdMequent  to  April  6. 1017.  and  outstanding  at  the  time  Uie 
loan  was-jasade  excepting  postal-savings  bonds.  Three- 
quarters  of  ^le  cost  of  the  vessel  could  be  borrowed  and 
repaid  at  any  time  within  20  years. 

Owing  to  a  construction  given  the  Interest  provision  which 
was  not  intended  by  the  Congress,  s(»ne  loans  were  made  at 
abnormally  low  rates  which  resulted  tn  the  amendment  in 
1031  <tf  the  Interest  provision  so  as  to  prescribe  5%  percent 
for  lofuis  upon  vessels  in  the  coastwise  trade  or  Inactive  and 
3^  percent  upm  vessels  emidoyed  in  foreign  trade. 

As  a  result  of  the  1928  act,  43  new  vessels  were  constructed, 
consisting  of  448,275  tons,  on  whKdi  authorized  loans  were 
made  <rf  $118,384,753.  In  addition.  42  vessds  were  recondi- 
thmed.  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  279.983,  and  authOTized  loans 
of  $13,323,793.  Of  these  vessels,  22  were  comMnation.  ,19 
were  freighters,  and  1  was  a  tanker.  The  figures  are  taken 
tsook.  BUtpping  Board  report  <tf  September  1934. 


The  Senate  investigation  into  ocean-maH  contracts  dte- 
closed  practices  which  were  not  contemplated  by  the  act,  and 
which  showed  that  large  sums  of  money  designed  for  public 
benefit  were  being  diverted  to  private  gain.  A  change  became 
Inevitable. 

On  Bfarch  4,  1935.  President  Roosevelt  presented  to  the 
Congress  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  the  United  States  should 
have  an  adequate  American  merchant  marine. 

For  himself  the  President  answered  in  the  a£Brmattve.  He 
said: 

TV)  me  there  are  three  reasons  for  answering  the  queatlmi  In  the 
affirmative: 

The  first  is  that  in  time  of  peace  subsidies  granted  by  other 
nations,  shipping  combines,  and  other  restrictive  or  rebating  ineth- 
ods  may  well  be  used  to  the  detriment  oi  American  ahippen.  Tbe 
maintenance  of  fair  competition  alone  calls  for  American-flag  shlpa 
of  sufficient  tonnage  to  carry  a  reasonable  portion  at  our  foreign 
commerce. 

Second.  In  the  event  of  a  major  war  In  which  the  United  States 
is  not  Involved  our  commerce,  in  the  absence  of  an  adequate 
metdiant  marine,  might  find  itself  seriously  crippled  because  of 
Its  inability  to  secure  bottoms  for  neutral  peaceful  foreign  trade. 

Third.  In  the  event  of  war  In  which  the  United  States  Itself 
might  be  engaged  American-flag  ships  are  obviously  needed  for 
naval  auxiliaries,  and  also  for  the  maintenance  and  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  other  nations.  We  should  remember  lesaona  learned 
In  the  last  War. 

MKBCHAMT   MABXNX   ACT   OF    193« 

As  a  result  of  the  President's  message,  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936,  has  been  passed,  and  a  new  United  States 
Maritime  Commission  is  administering  that  law  and  seeking 
to  retain  our  flag  on  the  seas.  That  act  contains  a  declara- 
tion of  policy  substantially  the  same  as  the  declaration  in  the 
acts  of  1920  and  1928.   Again,  we  are  at  the  crossroads. 

AMSBICAN  MZBCHAIfT  MABINS  MUST  BB  PBZSCRVB) 

What  we  need  in  this  country  is  a  recrudescence  of  the 
shlp-mlndedness  which  prevailed  throughout  the  land  in  the 
first  half  of  our  national  life. 

In  1933  Congress  recognized  this  fact  and  sought  to  re- 
awaken public  interest  in  the  merchant  marine  by  passing  a 
Joint  resolution  authorizing  and  requesting  the  President  to 
issue  annually  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  May  22  each  year  as  National  Mari- 
time Day.  This  day  was  selected  to  commemorate  tbe  safl- 
ing  of  the  Savannah,  the  first  vessel  equipped  with  steam 
propulsion  to  cross  the  Atlantic. 

The  example  set  by  the  Savannah  118  years  ago  In  open- 
ing a  new  chapter  in  ocean  transportation  should  inspire  us 
to  renewed  efforts  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine. 

As  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  we  have  striven  frequently 
to  retrieve  our  position  upon  the  seas.  Some  of  Uiese  efforts 
have  been  costly,  and  while  the  cost  of  these  endeavors  may 
have  been  disproportionate  to  the  results  achieved,  owing 
to  the  stupendous  size  and  emergency  nature  of  the  Initial 
undertaking,  yet  certain  definite  in*ogress  has  been  made. 
This  progress  is  reflected  by  the  nearly  2.800,000  tons  of  ships 
which  are  maintaining  regular  service  in  our  foreign-carrying 
trade. 

Compare  this  position  with  the  humiliating  one  we  occu- 
pied in  1914.  In  that  year  the  American  flag,  once  a  familiar 
sight  upon  the  seas,  had  all  but  vanished.  Only  a  half 
minion  tons  of  vessels  were  operated  in  regular  services  in 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States.  We  have  now 
im{NX)ved,  but  there  is  still  much  to  be  done.  Among  the 
six  principal  maritime  countries  we  rank  third  in  tonnage  of 
ships,  fifth  in  tonnage  of  vessels  having  speeds  of  12  knots 
or  more,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  list  in  modem  tonnage. 
Eroludlng  the  tonnage  built  under  the  1928  act.  there  Is  not 
a  sine^e  ship  in  our  foreign-trade  fleet  that  is  less  than  15 
years  old  today,  and  by  1942  all  of  these  will  have  reached 
the  age  of  20  years  or  more.  These  flgures  disclose  the 
deplorably  weak  position  we  occupy  among  the  principal 
maritime  countries. 

Where  do  we  stand  in  the  matter  of  the  larger  and  faster 
merchant  vessels  built  during  the  last  10  years?    Among 
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the  18  vessels  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  tons, 
ranging  in  sizes  from  25,000  to  80,000  tons  each,  there  Is  not 
one  American  ship. 

The  largest  American  merchant  vessels  constructed  In  the 
United  States  during  this  period  were  the  Manhattan  and 
her  sister  ship,  the  Washington,  of  somewhat  less  than  25,000 
tons  each. 

Is  there  any  good  reason  why  the  United  States  should 
not  have  larger  ships  more  nearly  comparable  with  those  of 
our  competitors,  and  especially  since  most  of  the  passenger 
traffic  of  these  vessels  originates  In  this  country?  Surely  It 
Is  not  because  we  lack  the  skin,  the  facilities,  or  the  money. 
It  may  Interest  you  to  know^'that  we  did  design  and  build 
in  this  country  two  vessels  comparable  In  power  and  greater 
in  speed  than  any  of  the  superliners  built  by  our  competi- 
tors, and  that  we  placed  them  in  service  before  any  of  the 
superliners  were  completed.  I  refer  to  the  U.  S.  aircraft 
carrier  Lexington  and  her  sister  ship,  the  Saratoga. 

Had  we  exhibited  the  same  aggi*essive  spirit  shown  by  the 
Savannah  In  pioneering  her  way  across  the  North  Atlantic, 
we  would  have  maintained  American  prestige  by  building  our 
sliare  of  ships  of  the  types  and  sizes  built  abroad  during 
the  past  10  years.  The  popularity  of  the  two  largest  Ameri- 
can ships  In  the  North  Atlantic  and  the  other  ships  built 
under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1928,  demonstrates  that 
modem  American  ships  can  and  will  attract  a  proper  share 
of  the  traffic. 

Not  only  are  we  In  a  weak  position  with  the  larger  pas- 
senger ships,  but  cur  status  In  cargo  ships  Is  deplorable. 
No  ships  of  this  Important  type  have  been  built  In  the 
-United  States  within  the  past  15  years  for  operation  In  the 
overseas  foreign  trade,  and  these  are  the  ships  that  com- 
prise the  larger  portion  of  our  foreign  trade  fleet.  They 
have  an  average  speed  of  only  10  knots — the  speed  of 
tramps  and  not  liners — while  the  cargo  vessels  of  our  for- 
eign competitors  have  speeds  up  to  18  knots,  with  even 
higher  speeds  contemplated.  Is  it  any  wonder  we  are  unable 
to  meet  foreign  competition  under  such  conditions? 
,  It  Is  Imperative  that  we  correct  these  conditions,  and  to 
that  end  we  should  begin  building  ships  without  fmther 
delay.  Of  the  approximately  2,800,000  tons  of  our  foreign- 
trade  fleet,  85  percent  will  become  20  years  old  within  the 
next  5  years.  Not  only  are  such  obsolete  ships  costly  to 
operate,  but  they  fail  to  attract  the  proper  kind  and  amount 
of  traffic. 

We  recognize  the  need  for  aiding  our  shipping  In  the 
foreign  trade  so  as  to  place  American  shipowners  and  oper- 
ators on  a  parity  with  their  foreign  competitors  In  capital 
and  operating  costs,  but  financial  assistance  from  the  Gov- 
ernment will  not  enable  American  shipowners  to  operate 
profitably  unless  American  ships  are  on  a  parity  with  or 
superior  to  the  ships  of  their  competitors.  The  obsolescence 
factor,  and  not  the  higher  capital  and  operating  costs,  con- 
stitutes the  chief  handicap  of  the  American  shipowner 
today. 

I  have  given  you  but  a  brief  outline  of  our  shipping  situa- 
tion. It  Is  sufficient,  however,  to  show  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties confronting  the  new  Maritime  Commission,  which, 
was  created  since  we  last  celebrated  National  Maritime 
Day. 

The  Commission  has  rapidly  cleared  the  decks  for  action. 

The  ocean-mall  contracts  have  been  terminated  and  ar- 
rangements made  for  carrying  on  under  the  new  direct 
form  of  aid.  We  must  realize  the  importance  of  guarding 
against  any  Interruption  In  American-flag  services  which 
are  now  operating  on  essential  trade  routes. 

It  has  taken  many  years  and  large  expenditures  of  putdlc 
funds  to  partially  recover  the  position  we  once  occupied  In 
the  foreign  carrying  trade  and  to  build  up  the  confidence  of 
the  shipping  and  traveling  public  In  the  dependability  and 
permanence  of  American-flag  seirlces.  We  cannot  afford  to 
destroy  this  confidence  by  any  Intemip^on  of  service  on 
essential  trade  routes.  In  order  to  assure  stability  and  per- 
manence, the  first  requisite  is  continuity  of  service.    Tliere- 


fore,  our  efforts  must  be  in  the  direction  of  holding  and  fur- 
ther strengthening  our  present  position  by  guarding  against 
any  interruptions  and  by  rapid  substitution  of  modem  vessels 
for  the  many  obsolete  ships  operating  in  nearly  an  of  our 
services. 

During  the  course  of  my  remarks  I  have  referred  to  the 
large  public  expenditures  in  the  building  and  developing  of 
our  merchant  marine.  These  expenditures  were  brought 
about  by  the  failure  of  most  of  our  citizens  to  recognize,  in 
the  half-century  prior  to  1914,  that  an  American  merchant 
marine  was  necessary  to  meet  our  economic,  commercial,  and 
military  requirements.  The  vital  role  It  plays  hi  our  national 
life  has  been  demonstrated  time  and  again  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  World  War.  Why  not  heed  the  lessons  of  tbe  past?  As 
President  Roosevelt  said: 

We  should  remember  the  lessons  learned  in  the  last  war. 

We  have  learned  since  1914  that  America  can  never  afford 
to  be  without  a  strong  and  prosperous  merchant  marine.  It 
is  necessary  in  our  economic  and  commercial  life  and  indis- 
pensable tn  the  military  defense  of  the  Nation.  Let  me 
emphasize  the  point  right  here  that  in  time  of  national  peril 
a  navy  is  only  as  strong  as  Its  merchant  marine. 

These  thoughts  are  as  old  as  the  Republic  itself.  Our  out- 
standing statesmen,  during  our  entire  national  existence,  have 
time  and  again  pointed  out  the  need  far  a  strong  American 
merchant  marine. 

Among  the  many  statesmen  who  have  expressed  such  views 
was  our  first  President,  who  very  definitely  pointed  out  in  a 
message  to  Congress  the  wisdom  of  maintaining  our  own 
merchant  marine.  Nearly  a  century  and  a  half  later  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  delivered  a  message  to  Congress  In 
which  he  also  advocated  a  strong  American  merchant  ouuine 
"In  keeping  with  our  national  pride  and  national  needs." 

Before  closing  let  me  recount  some  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  by  supporting  a  strong  American  merchant  marine. 

First.  Tlie  investment  which  is  required  to  be  made  by  the 
Government  in  the  support  of  our  merchant  marine  is  a  safe, 
sound,  cuid  profitable  one.  Take,  for  example,  the  sum  paid 
out  last  year  under  the  ocean-mail-contract  system,  which 
amounted,  roughly,  to  $28,000,000.  Had  we  replaced  our 
dilps  at  a  normal  rate  last  year,  the  benefits  accruing  to 
American  labor  in  industries  contributing  to  the  building  of 
such  ships  and  to  labor  employed  in  their  operation  and 
maintenance  would  have  amoimted  to  approximately  twice 
that  smn. 

Tbe  possession  of  our  own  merchant  marine  would  also 
prove  advantageous  in  the  development  and  expansion  of 
our  foreign  commerce.  It  insures  American  farmers,  manu- 
facturers, merchants,  and  travelers  of  regular,  frequent,  and 
dependable  service  at  reasonable  rates  to  the  world's  markets, 
and  equal  opportunity  In  such  markets  for  the  sale  of  their 
products. 

Passenger  and  freight  earnings  of  such  American  ships 
are  a  contributing  factor  in  the  conservation  of  national 
wealth.  In  addition  to  these  economic  and  conunerdal 
advantages,  the  possession  of  a  modem  and  adequate  mer- 
chant marine  makes  available  to  the  Navy  ships  suitable  for 
naval  auxiliary  use. 

American  exporters,  importers,  and  passengers  are  pro- 
tected against  unreasonable  and  exorbitant  rates  possible 
through  comlrfnatlons  of  foreign  owners.  Discriminations 
against  American  business  in  the  Interest  of  foreign  com- 
petitors are  prevented. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  add  that  it  is  my  fond  hope  that  on 
the  occasion  of  our  next  celebration  of  National  Maritime  Day 
the  rehabilitation  of  our  merchant  marine  will  be  in  progress. 

I  wish  to  stress  the  need  for  the  rapid  modernization  of 
our  merchant  fieet.  What  could  be  more  appropriate  than 
to  have  the  celebration  of  National  Maritime  Day  next  year 
include  one  or  more  launchlngs  of  the  first  ships  of  a  fleet  to 
which  America  can  again  point  with  pride — ships  necessary 
in  time  of  tranquillity;  ships  indispensable  in  time  of  peril; 
ships  of  our  own  which  America  can  never  again  afford  to  be 
without. 
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Put  Our  Inland  Waterways  to  Work— BUI  to  Extend 
Government  Credit  to  Mortgasres  for  Constmc- 
tion  and  Reconditioning:  Obsolete  Vessels  Will 
Bring  This  About     

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  mssouKi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  16, 1937 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  B«r.  Speaker,  on  July  30, 1937, 1  introduced 
a  bill,  H.  R.  «080,  which  provides  for  the  insurance  of  mort- 
gage-securing loans  for  the  construction  or  reconditioning  of 
floating  propel  ty  used  for  commercial  purposes  on  inland 
waterways,  sudi  as  rivers,  lalres.  bays,  and  sounds,  and  also 
for  floating  propel  ty  engaged  in  the  coastwise4Tade. 

My  interest  in  this  matter  dates  back  to  visits  from  peoide 
from  my  section  of  the  country  who  came  here  with  a  view  of 
trying  to  get  some  assistance  from  the  Government  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  watercraf t  for  operation  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  its  tributaries.  About  2  months  ago  I 
learned  that  the  Maritime  Commission  did  not  intend  to  ren- 
der any  assistance,  or  could  not  imder  the  law,  for  vessels 
operating  on  inland  waterways.  I  took  the  matter  up  with 
our  legislative  drafting  service  and  requested  that  a  wnbe 
pcvpared  for  me,  the  basis  of  which  should  be  the  present 
set-up  of  guaranteeing  mortgages  in  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration. 

The  bill  is  not  perfect  and  must  be  amended,  but  It  is  a 
foundation  upon  which  a  law  can  be  written.  It  wHl  be  of 
extreme  benefit  to  the  people  of  this  country  because  in  the 
end  it  wm  mean  use  of  our  waterways  said  safe  transportation 
for  our  people,  which,  I  regret  to  say.  my  investigation  dis- 
closes we  do  not  have  now.  and  It  will  also  help  the  unemploy- 
ment situation. 

We  have  spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  if  not  bUlions 
of  dollars.  Improving  our  waterways  for  navigation  purposes 
and  what  have  we  operating  on  these  waterways?  The  best 
evidence  of  the  situation  that  confronts  the  country  now.  In 
my  opinion.  Is  the  testimony  before  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  House,  when  the  Department  of  Commerce 
appmnxriation  bill  was  up  this  year,  given  by  Hon.  Joseph 
Weaver,  who  was  the  head  of  the  Inspection  Service.  You 
wffl  find  in  that  testimony  that  Mr.  Weaver  stated  over  half 
of  the  vessels  and  craft  now  being  used  on  inland  waterways 
Is  over  20  years  old;  in  fact,  531  of  some  900  vessels,  or  what- 
ever you  might  want  to  term  them,  are  at  least  20  years  old. 
some  over  30  years  In  operation. 

When  the  peoide  came  here  from  St.  Louis  I  tried  In  every 
way  to  set  them  recognition.  I  personally  went  to  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  and  saw  BIr.  Jones.  That  cor- 
poration absolutely  refused  to  offer  any  assisf-ance  ^rtiatsoever. 
Tbey  have  no  place  to  go  now  for  help. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  has  told  me  personally 
t^yt  htf  office  would  not  approve  of  long-term  collateral  such 
as  would  be  necessary  to  finance  floating  pn^erty.  In  other 
words,  no  Government  organization  nor  any  bank  or  trust 
i»tTtrrT"y  will  advance  money  for  the  ocmstruction  of  floating 
properties  for  a  period  In  excess  of  2  years,  while  national 
l»f»v^if  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  OanptroEer  could  not 
advance  the  money  at  aD. 

We  have  this  situation  confronting  us  in  my  own  section. 
Tbt  MissiSBippi  River  will  shoitly  have  a  0-foot  channel  from 
the  Twin  Cltifea  to  the  Golf.  That  has  cost  the  peoide  of  this 
country  a  tremendous  amount  of  money,  and  my  viewpoint 
te  that  we  ^ther  should  use  the  rivers  or  we  should  stop 
•IHHroprlatlng  money  to  make  them  navigable. 

What  does  my  bill  provide?  My  bill  provides  that  where 
respoiKible  parties  apply  to  the  Maritime  Oommlssion  and 
they  have  25  percent  of  the  cost  of  either  reconditioning  an 
old  or  constructing  a  new  vessd.  If  the  Commission  finds  that 


they  would  be  warranted  in  doing  so,  taking  into  ccHisidera- 
tlon,  not  only  public  convenience  and  necessity  but  also 
whether  the  project  is  feasible  from  a  financial  standpoint* 
it  can  guarantee  a  mortgage  up  to  75  percent. 

How  does  this  worlc  now  in  the  Housing  C(Hnmission?  Tlie 
best  evidence  is  information  I  have  received  in  the  form  of  a 
report  from  the  Federal  Housing  Commission,  which  is  as 
foDows: 

The  ^denil  Housing  Administration,  established  S  years  ago  to 
encourage  improvement  in  housing  standards  and  conditions  and 
to  create  a  sound  s^tem  of  home  financing.  Is  now  paying  tha 
major  portion  of  Us  own  expenses. 

Eventually  it  shoiUd  be  entirely  self-sustaining  and  operate 
without  cost  to  the  Government.  ^.       ^  ...  ,     ^ 

lCOi«over.  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  does  not  lend  or 
m«fcft  grants  of  Federal  fxinds.  although  it  has  done  a  gross  bustnesa 
of  nearly  $1,800,000,000.  It  simply  Insures  loans  made  by  private 
lending  institutions  for  home  financing. 

When  application  Is  made  to  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
for  mortgage  insurance,  an  appraisal  fee  Is  charged  at  the  rate  of 
$3  per  thousand  of  the  value  of  the  prc^Kieed  mortgage.  The  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  appraisal  system  goes  much  further 
than  appraisals  as  we  have  known  them  In  the  past.  It  takes  Into 
aocoimt  all  elements  of  risk,  including  the  character  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, the  quality  of  the  home  structure,  and  the  bnyer^i  ability 
to  pay.  It  is  designed  to  safeguard  both  the  buyer  and  the  lender 
against  the  pitfalls  which  contributed  so  heavily  to  the  real-estate 
collapse  of  the  early  thirties. 

When  the  mortgage  is  approved  by  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration underwriters,  an  annual  insurance  premium  of  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  the  original  face  value  of  the  mortgage  Is  collected. 
If  a  buyer  defaults  and  the  mortgage  is  foreclosed,  the  mortgagee 
may  txim  the  property  over  to  the  Federal  Housing  Administrator 
and  receive  in  guaranteed  debentures,  bearing  3-percent  IntcresW 
an  amount  equal  to  the  outstanding  balance  of  the  mortgage. 

Properties  thus  tximed  over  to  the  Administrator  may  be  sold 
by  him,  or  rented  or  within  his  discretion  held  for  a  more  favor- 
able market.  I^oceeds  of  such  sales  may  be  used  to  retire  de- 
bentures or  they  may  be  turned  into  the  mutual  mortgage  Insur- 
ance fimd  against  which  lasses  resulting  from  foredosxire  are 
chargeable. 

This  mutual  mortgage-insurance  fund  now  exceeds  $19,000,000. 
Of  this  amount,  $10,000,000  was  supplied  by  Congress  as  an  original 
xendving  f\md  and  the  remainder  has  been  accumulated  through 
appraisal  fees,  mortgage-insurance  premiums,  and  reinvestment  of 
funds. 

Of  the  220,000  properties  on  which  mortgages  have  been  ac- 
cepted for  Insurance,  only  31  have  been  turned  over  to  the  Admin- 
istrator after  foreclosure.  Of  these,  15  are  being  held  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator awaiting  sale.  T'ae  other  16  have  been  sold.  De- 
bentiires  outstanding  total  less  than  $100,000,  and  the  net  loss 
chargeable  against  the  fund  to  date  is  under  $5,000. 

Fmn  appraisal  fees,  mortgt^e-insurance  premiums,  and  interest 
on  reinvested  funds,  the  Federal  Hovising  Administration  now  has 
an  Income  of  more  than  $6,000,000  annually.  This  will  Increase 
as  the  volume  of  mortgage  insurance  grows. 

It  Is  now  proposed  to  use  $5,000,000  of  this  Income  during  the 
eurrent  fiscal  year  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Administration's 
66  Insuring  offices  located  throughout  the  United  States,  leaving 
a  substantial  reserve  to  be  added  to  the  mutual  mortgage  Insur- 
ance fund  to  nteet  possible  losses. 

In  other  words,  this  bill,  as  far  as  providing  money  out  of 
the  Treasury  is  concerned,  is  not  a  subsidy  in  any  way.  It  is 
a  subsidy  from  the  standpoint  that  the  Government  might 
lend  assistance  in  using  the  credit  of  the  Government  to 
guarantee  the  mortgage  to  the  extent  of  75  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  vessel  that  is  to  be  constructed  or  reconditioned, 
but  no  money  ts  advanced  by  the  Government.  In  other 
words.  It  win  not  be  a  charge  on  the  taxpayers. 

I  introduced  this  bill  the  day  after  the  City  of  Baltimore 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  I  have  been  ad- 
vised by  the  owners  of  this  ship  that  while  they  have  made 
every  effort  to  secure  a  loan  to  either  purchase  or  construct 
a  new  ship,  they  have  been  unable  to  secure  the  money.  I 
am  further  informed  that  they  have  25  percent  of  the  cost 
of  a  new  ship,  and  if  such  a  law  as  this  were  in  operation, 
they  could  immediately  start  the  construction  of  a  new 
ship,  because  they  could  prove  without  doubt  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  ship  is  feasible  from  a  financial  standpoint,  as 
they  have  been  conducting  an  overnight  service  between 
Baltimore  and  Norfolk  for  many  years. 

A  hearing  was  held  by  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  on  my  bill  on  August  10  and  August  17.  Many 
outstanding  men.  engaged  for  years  in  the  water  transpor- 
tation business,  appeared  before  the  committee  and  endorsed 
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the  measure.  They  cited  in  detail  their  experience  in  try- 
ing to  secure  money  to  recondition  their  old  vessels  and  con- 
struct new  ones.  They  established  l^yond  question  the  need 
for  a  law  such  as  I  have  suggested. 

In  Business  Week  of  August  7,  an  article  appeared  saying 
that  the  people  in  my  section  of  the  country  are  opposed  to 
this  bill,  and  it  indicates  that  the  privately  owned  barge 
line  there  is  opposed  to  it.  We  have  a  privately  owned  barge 
line  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  I  want  to  commend  the 
people  of  St.  Louis,  who  used  their  own  money  to  build 
barges  and  tugboats  and  are  making  use  of  the  river.  But  I 
am  not  representing  this  barge  line;  I  am  representing  the 
people  as  a  whole,  and  I  do  not  think  that  this  barge  line 
has  a  right  to  indicate,  because  they  are  opposed  to  a  bill 
of  this  character,  that  the  people  of  my  section  of  the 
country  are  opposed  to  it. 

Former  Representative  Cleveland  A.  Newton  appeared  be- 
fore the  committee  as  the  general  counsel  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Association  Merchant  Marine  Committee,  and  said 
while  they  had  not  polled  their  membership  entirely,  they 
strongly  favored  private  enterprise  on  our  rivers.  This  bill 
in  no  way  provides  for  Government  ownership  of  the  ves- 
sels, but  its  purpose  is  to  assist  the  privately  owned  opera- 
tors. I  am  Just  as  much  opposed  to  the  Government  com- 
peting with  private  business  sis  any  Member  of  Congress. 
There  must  be  some  other  objection  advanced  as  this  objec- 
tion is  not  sound. 

Representatives  of  all  labor  organizations  appeared  and 
endorsed  the  bill. 

Mr.  Alfred  P.  Thom,  Jr.,  assistant  to  the  general  counsel. 
Association  of  American  Railroads,  appeared,  not  to  oppose 
the  bill,  but  to  suggest  an  amendment.  Mr.  Thom  said  in 
part: 

For  years  we  have  adopted  the  position  that  the  public  Is  en- 
titled to  have,  and  should  have,  the  most  efficient  system  of  trans- 
portation that  it  is  possible  to  create,  including  all  available  agen- 
cies, and  to  use  each  agency  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  that 
It  is  economically  Justified. 

Mr.  Thom  suggested  an  amendment  providing  that  when- 
ever an  application  was  filed,  public  notice  should  be  given 
and  hearings  granted  upon  the  request  of  any  interested 
party. 

That  is  entirely  agreeable  to  me.  and  I  ccsnmend  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Railroads  for  its  attitude,  but  I  think 
I  have  an  amendment  which  would  meet  with  general  ap- 
proval. The  amendment  I  proposed  to  the  committee  would 
be  to  take  section  605,  subsection  (c) ,  of  the  present  Mari- 
time Act,  and  insert  it  in  the  bill  in  lieu  of  other  language 
which  would  control  the  approval  of  applications.  That 
language  follows: 

(c)  No  contract  shall  be  made  tinder  this  title  with  respect  to 
a  vessel  to  be  operated  on  a  service,  route,  or  line  served  by  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  which  would  be  in  addition  to  the  ex- 
isting service,  or  services,  imless  the  Commission  shall  determine 
after  proper  hearing  of  all  parties  that  the  service  already  provided 
by  vessels  of  United  States  registry  in  such  service,  route,  or  line 
Is  inadequate,  and  that  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  piirposes  and 
policy  of  this  act  additional  vessels  should  be  operated  thereon; 
and  no  contract  shall  be  made  with  respect  to  a  vessel  operated 
or  to  be  operated  in  a  service,  route,  or  line  served  by  two  or  more 
citizens  of  the  United  States  with  vessels  of  United  States  registry. 
If  the  Commission  shall  determine  the  effect  of  such  a  contract 
would  be  to  give  undue  advantage  or  be  unduly  prejudicial,  as  be- 
tween citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  the  operation  of  vessels  in 
comf>etItive  services,  routes,  or  lines,  unless  following  public  hear- 
ing, due  notice  of  which  shall  be  given  to  each  line  serving  the 
route,  the  Commission  shall  find  that  it  is  necessary  to  enter  into 
such  contract  in  order  to  provide  adequate  service  by  vessels  of 
United  States  registry.  The  Commission,  in  determining  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  whether  services  are  competitive,  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  type,  size,  and  speed  of  the  vessels 
employed,  whether  passenger  or  cargo,  or  combination  passenger 
and  cargo,  vea-sels,  the  ports  or  ranges  between  which  they  nm, 
the  cha^'acter  of  cargo  carried,  and  such  other  facts  as  it  may  deem 
proper. 

This  language  will  absolutely  protect  the  present  operators 
and  no  one  would  be  able  to  get  a  loan  unless  business  abso- 
lutely justified  the  operation  of  additional  vessels. 

Hon.  Joseph  B.  Weaver,  whose  testimony  I  referred  to  In 
my  statement  before  the  committee,  appeared  as  a  witness 


and  discussed  the  matter  at  length,  strongly  endorsing  tne 
biU.  His  testimony  was  very  interesting  and  to  the  point.  He 
said  in  part: 

In  the  first  place,  the  class  of  ships  we  are  talking  about  m  this 
bill  handle  about  200,000,000  of  our  passengers,  or  80  percent  of  tho 
people  who  travel  by  water  are  covered  by  the  class  of  ships  Included 
in  this  bill. 

Now,  referring  to  the  strictly  Inland-water  carriers,  passenger 
service,  they  have  a  total  number  of  vessels  of  944.  and  of  that 
number,  413  are  of  wood  construction:  the  balance  have  steel  bulla 
and  a  very  few  of  them  have  steel  superatructures. 

As  to  the  ages  of  those  vessels,  of  those  under  5  years  there  are 
62;  between  5  and  10  years.  125;  between  10  and  IS  years,  106; 
between  15  and  20  years,  68;  over  20  years,  591. 

The  distribution  of  the  vessels  is  as  follows:  East  coast,  480; 
midwest  rivers,  140;  Great  Lakes.  110;  Gulf,  10;  west  coast.  200. 

That  was  the  situation  at  the  time  this  survey  was  made. 

Briefly.  If  this  bill  is  enacted,  I  concw  In  the  statement  ot 
Congressman  Cochsak  that  it  will  not  cost  the  Government  any- 
thing. The  spread  of  employment  throughout  the  coiuitry,  both  In 
construction  of  ships  and  in  the  operation  of  ships,  will  give  jobs  to 
many;  also,  in  the  shlpbuUdlng  business,  if  we  go  Into  a  large  ship- 
building program,  there  are  not  enough  trained  mechanics,  and  t^^^n 
would  offer  a  means  of  training  them  throughout  the  coiuitry. 

The  Chaiucan.  In  other  words,  this  work  would  be  done  to  a 
considerable  extent  In  the  smaUer  marine  construction  plants? 

Mr.  Weaver.  Yes;  this  work  would  be  largely  done  on  the  rivers 
and  inland  waters.  And  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  weld- 
ing is  coming  into  general  use,  I  think  this  work  will  be  spread  all 
over  the  country,  everywhere.  { 

The  safety  feature,  of  course,  we  are  all  familiar  with. 

The  Chaoman.  But  it  is  a  fact,  is  It  not,  Mr.  Weaver,  that  the 
construction  of  ships  or  vessels  of  any  kind  usually  creates  a  deman4 
for  supplies  that  are  furnished  in  practicaUy  all  of  the  States  of  the 
Union? 

Mr.  Weaves.  Its  effect  goes  everywhere. 

The  Chaoman.  And  in  construction  about  85  percent  of  the  cost 
Is  labor,  as  I  recall? 

Mr.  Weaver.  I  think.  In  the  ultimate  analysis,  80  percent  of  the 
money  spent  for  building  a  ship  goes  into  labor.  And  that,  of 
course,  is  spread  everywhere. 

Mr.  OXeart.  How  much  additional  work.  In  your  opinion,  would 
be  created  by  this  legislation? 

Mr.  Weaver.  I  think  approximately  $100,000,000  worth  of  work 
would  be  started  quite  soon. 

One  of  the  reasons  steamship  lines  are  unable  to  replace  their 
equipment  is  the  fact  that  had  they  amortized  their  old  sliips,  due 
to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  vessels,  there  would  not  be  fimds 
available  at  the  moment  to  replace  their  equipment,  and  they  have 
to  go  out  and  get  outside  money.  For  example,  some  tankers 
were  constructed  in  1910  for  around  $85  a  dead-weight  ton.  At 
the  present  moment  the  price  ranges  between  $140  and  $165  per 
dead-weight  ton,  so  that  there  Is  not  enoiigh  money  in  the  depre- 
ciation reserve  to  replace  those  ships  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chauucak.  May  I  ask.  have  you  considered  the  benefit  to 
unemployment,  the  spread  of  work?  And  I  will  ask  you  also  to 
discuss  the  element  of  national  defense  entering  Into  the  con- 
struction of  these  ships,  or  the  existence  of  ships  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Weavoi.  In  the  first  place,  there  wiU  be  a  great  deal  of  work 
afforded  to  the  steel  mills,  where  the  raw  materials  come  from, 
and  the  manufactxu'ers  of  Diesel  engines,  becaiise  a  large  number 
of  these  ships  will  be  Diesel-powered.  Then  at  the  assembly  yards 
where  the  vessels  are  buUt  I  think  there  wiU  be  an  increase  of 
tonnage  and  not  only  in  replacement  which  will  give  more  employ- 
ment to  personnel.  The  men  trained  in  many  of  these  services  on 
the  lakes,  bays,  and  sounds  are  just  the  kind  of  men  who  make 
very  good  seamen.  I  think  from  that  standpoint  and  the  wide 
spread  of  this  industry  all  over  the  United  States,  in  every  section. 
It  is  going  to  do  a  great  Job  in  increasing  employment. 

Another  thing:  In  the  smaller  conununlties,  for  ezam.ple,  along 
the  Ohio  River,  there  are  many  places  where  they  now  build  umaii 

vessels — ^for  Instance,  Dravo  at  Pittsburgh  builds  sinaU  veaaels 

and  It  gets  our  Interior  citizens  more  familiar  with  water  problems 
and  water  transportation. 

The  Chadman.  Are  any  of  these  vessels,  the  construction  of 
which  is  contemplated,  susceptible  for  iise  for  naval  auxUlarles  or 
in  aid  to  the  Navy? 

Mr.  Weavib.  I  think  a  great  many  of  them  would  be  useful  for 
mine  sweepers.  We  took  Just  a  boat  as  the  City  of  Baltimore,  two 
of  them,  in  fact,  and  put  in  fresh-water  tanks  and  did  some  other 
things  to  make  them  seaworthy,  and  they  were  used  to  transport 
troops  from  Calais  to  Dover.  I  think  it  would  have  a  great  effect 
in  case  of  war,  because  the  vessels  wovild  be  new,  and  if  they  are 
built  under  the  regulations  which  the  Biu'eau  has  established  they 
WiU  be  prc^>erly  subdivided,  in  addition  to  being  fireproof,  so  that 
the  damage  from  being  torpedoed,  or  gimfire,  would  not  be  as 
serious  and  would  not  sink  the  vessel  as  quickly  as  It  would  the 
ones  that  now  exist. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  during  the  war  a  lazgo 
number  of  fishing  vessels,  trawlers,  and  menhaden  vessels  were 
taken  over  by  the  Government  for  mine-laying  or  mine-sweeping 
purposes? 

Mr.  Weaver.  Yes,  sir;  a  great  many  of  them  were.  A  great  many 
tugs  were  taken  over  for  varioiis  purposes;  and.  12  yoa  will  note. 
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this  bill  would  pennlt  the  guaranteeing  of  mortgages  on  tugs,  tow- 
boats,  barges,  and  fishing  vessels  wherever  the  project  was  sound. 

•nie  following  is  a  copy  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Wcavar 
before  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  on.  Department 
of  Commerce  approinlatlon  bill  for  1938: 

KZMOaAHVDU  ISLATrVX  TO  PAaSBVCCS  V13SELS  VLTHTO  on  nVLAMB 
WATCRS   or   THB   XTNTTSD   STATSS 

R  Is  recommended  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  setting 
aside  of  a  construction  fund  from  $150,000,000  to  1200.000.000  for 
the  purpose  of  lending  to  operators  of  this  class  of  vessel  sufflclent 
moneys  to  enable  them  to  reconstruct  or  build  new  tonnage. 

The  arguments  for  the  lending  of  these  funds  may  be  briefly 

summarized  as  follows:  ^         ,        ^  _,,.«.*_ 

1   It  would  be  possible  to  select  operators  of  such  responsibility 

-  that  It  would  reasonably  assure  the  self -liquidation  of  these  loans. 

2.  A  buUdlng  and  reconstruction  program  as  contemplated  would 
widely  distribute  the  moneys  Involved  over  many  sections  of  the 
United  States  and  would  assist  many  small  communities  and  small 
shipyards  In  furnishing  employment. 

3.  K  the  equipment  of  these  operators  were  modernized  by  the 
building  of  efBclent  units,  ptuilcularly  designed  for  the  specific 
service,  the  Indtistrles  as  a  whole  would  be  placed  on  a  better 
basis  and  xmdoubtedly  our  Inland  waterways  would  be  more  fully 
utilized. 

4.  Most  of  the  vessels  in  these  services  are  lacking  In  proper 
subdivision,  stability  In  damaged  condition,  and  are  of  the  most 
tnflammable  type  of  construction.  The  replacing  of  these  vessels 
by  modem  fireproof  ships  would  make  passenger  transportation 
Infinitely  more  safe  than  at  present. 

5.  The  replacing  of  our  excursion  steamers  with  properly  con- 
structed fireproof  vessels  would  remove  one  of  the  greatest  con- 
centrated hazards  that  we  have  on  our  Inland  waterways. 

Hie  following  Is  a  brief  summary  of  the  condition  of  our  fleet: 

Grand  total  of  passenger  vessels  over  50  gross  tons  plying  on 
rivers,  harbors,  bays,  and  soiinds  of  the  United  States 044 


Wood 

Bteel  __*._ — 


413 

631 


Total 

Under  5  years  old 

6  to  10 

10  to  15 

15  to  20 

Over  20  years  old. 

Total 


044 


52 
125 
108 

68 
691 


044 


Bast  coast 

Ifldwest  rivers 

Great  Lakes 

Gulf 


West  coast  (Including  Alaska  and  Hawaii). 


484 
140 
110 
10 
200 


Total 


Gross  tonnage 


944 
740.841 


All  of  the  foregoing  indicate  that  the  vessels  of  the  huhistry  are 
to  a  large  extent  so  old  that  the  Industry  Is  not  on  a  modernized 
It  Is  a  fact  that  old  vessels  are  not  efficient  and  not  at- 
tractive to  the  traveling  public,  lliey  lack  toilet  facilities,  bath- 
rooms, and  the  icetaunuit  or  hotel  features  are  almost  universally 
tmsattrfactory. 

Vessels  at  wood  construction  cannot  be  made  fireproof,  therefore, 
■o^  vessels  must  be  rq;>lac8d  with  steel  huUs  and  fireproof  super- 
■Iruc  tores. 

It  to  a  oertsJBty  that  vessels  over  90  years  of  age  are  obsolete 
from  all  stant^xitnts.  and  that  only  in  exceptional  cases  can  vessels 
ct  this  age  be  raconstroeted  to  secure  a  satisfactory  result.  The 
najorlty  of  these  vessels  should  be  scrapped  and  repliioed  with  new 
oonsbruetiosi. 

It  most  be  assumed  that  at  least  70  percent  of  the  vessels  be- 
tween 10  and  20  years  of  age  are  unfit  for  reconstruction.  These 
will  protaUy  haw  to  be  replaced  with  new  tonnage  properly 


It  is  also  safe  to  assume  that  of  the  remaining  vessels  at  least 
one-half  should  be  recoastmcted. 

In  general.  It  to  believed  that  the  traveling  public  can  be  Induced 
to  use  our  water  tranqxNrtatlon  system  tf  the  equipment  to  modern- 
ised. At  the  present  time,  when  good  roads  are  prevalent,  it  to 
aeoeasary  to  offer  to  the  traveling  public  transpOTtatlon  sei  vices  so 
sttractlve  that  some  of  the  patronage  may  be  diverted  from  the 
antookoblle.  It  has  been  developed  that  transportation  of  auto- 
mobiles on  passenger  steamers  without  charge  on  certain  routes 
has  materially  increased  the  traffle. 

It  to  tbertf  ore  bdleved  that  a  general  recousti  action  program 
will  be  (tf  great  assistance  to  thto  industry  by  increasing  the  effl- 
deney  of  Uie  imits,  by  provldtns  equipment  designed  for  special 
■BTVlcca,  and  by  eliminating  any  mppnUieptAota  of  the  trav^lng 
pablle  as  to  the  safety  of  the  veswis. 

Many  of  the  ferries  throughout  our  country  are  old  vesseto  and 
of  laflammahla  oonatruetlon.    Tb»  replacing  of  tluae  vessela 


with  modem  equipment  would  greatly  tncreaae  net  operatlB( 
revenue. 

New  rules  and  regulations  which  have  Just  been  promulgated  by 
the  Board  of  Supervising  Inspectors  will  require  almost  con^dete 
rebuilding  of  this  class  of  vessel  to  secure  proper  buoyancy  and 
eliminate  fire  risks.  It  to  feared  that  only  a  few  of  the  operators 
have  sufflclent  resources  to  do  thto  work,  and  if  these  rules  are 
enforced  as  they  should  be,  we  are  facing  a  rather  serious  curtail- 
ment of  thto  class  of  facility. 

Referring  again  to  ezciirsion  steamers,  which  are  almost  univer- 
sally of  the  type  which  would  sink  rapidly  in  event  of  colltoion,  and 
would  likewise  bum  with  great  rapidity  in  the  event  fire  got 
beyond  control,  it  is  felt  that  sooner  or  later  we  may  look  for  a 
recurrence  of  the  Sloctim  disaster,  in  which  there  were  800  Uvm 
lost.  Particular  attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  thto  accident 
occurred  in  or  near  Hell  Gate.  N.  Y..  where  the  density  of  the  traffic 
to  heavy  and  where  it  to  possible  to  concentrate  fire  boats,  tugs. 
and  other  craft  for  the  asstotanctii  of  stricken  vesseto.  Had  thto 
accident  occurred  in  a  more  remote  location.  It  to  probable  the  lom 
of  life  would  have  been  terrific. 

Many  of  these  vessels  are  permitted  to  carry  over  3.000  pas- 
sengers. 

The  bin  was  endorsed  in  telegrams  and  letters  by  (Operators 
of  vessels  throughout  the  country,  as  weU  as  boards  oi  trade 
and  chambers  of  commerce.  I  feel  confident  that  when  the 
bin  is  perfected  in  January  it  will  be  unanimously  endorsed. 
If  the  Government  can  advance  money  to  shipowners  whose 
vessels  go  to  foreign  countries,  how  can  there  be  any  objec- 
tion to  a  law  where  the  credit  of  the  Government  will  be  back 
of  a  mortgage  that  insurance  companies  and  financial  insti- 
tutions other  than  banks  will  be  eager  to  accept? 


The  Work  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Dur- 
ing the  **Do-Nothinff*'  Session 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALLEN  T.  TREADWAY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  21  (.legislative  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20),  1937 

THE  "DO-NOTHUfO"  SESSION 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  never  in  all  my  ex- 
perience as  a  Member  of  the  House,  extending  over  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  have  I  seen  the  equal  of  the  present  "do- 
nothing"  session  in  the  way  of  lack  of  accomplishments. 
We  have  been  here  now  for  nearly  8  months — much  longer 
than  usual — yet  we  have  very  little  to  show  for  the  time 
we  have  put  in.  It  is  clear  that  the  Democratic  leadership 
has  broken  down. 

One  nationally  known  news  commentator  stated  that  the 
first  session  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  constituted  "the 
most  tragic  failure  in  50  years",  and  added  that  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  "cannot  justly  claim  a  single  major 
achievement"  in  the  way  of  legislation  to  assist  economic 
recovery.  An  able  Washington  commentator  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  past  session  "comes  to  as  colorless  and 
drab  an  end  as  any  in  the  memory  of  man  now  living", 
adding  that  if  it  goes  down  in  history,  "it  will  not  be  be- 
cause of  its  accomplishments"  but  "because  of  the  things 
it  did  not  do." 

Thesession  was  slow  in  getting  under  way,  due  to  the 
inaugu?sr  ceremonies  on  January  20,  which  launched  the 
present  occupant  of  the  White  House  upon  his  second  and 
last  term.  Congress  simply  marked  time  until  after  the 
inauguration,  as  the  Democratic  leaders  were  awaiting  their 
orders,  which  they  expected  would  be  laid  down  in  the  Presi- 
dent's inaugural  message.  However,  it  developed  that  the 
message  contained  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  constructive  pro- 
gram, and  the  Democratic  majority  still  did  not  know  which 
way  to  turn. 

On  February  5  the  President  sent  to  Congress  a  surprise 
message  which  threw  a  bombshell  into  the  legislative  ma- 
chinery and  completely  overshadowed  the  pressing  issues 
of  the  day.    It  constituted  the  high  light  of  the  session.    I 
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refer,  of  course,  to  his  message  seeking  authority  to  "pack" 
the  Supreme  Court  by  the  a]KX)intment  of  six  additional 
Justices  who  could  be  counted  on  to  uphold  the  legislation 
passed  in  response  to  his  demands,  regardless  of  any  doubts, 
however  reasonable,  as  to  its  constitutionality. 

The  President's  Court  proposal  was  an  attack  on  the  very 
foimdation  of  our  Government.  It  would  have  completely 
destroyed  tlie  independence  of  the  judiciary  and  upset  our 
constitutional  system  of  checks  and  balances  by  giving  the 
President  personal  control  over  the  Court  of  last  resort.  By 
virtue  of  the  dominance  which  he  already  exercises  over  the 
legislative  branch,  this  virtually  would  have  meant  the  cen- 
tralization of  all  governmental  powers  in  the  White  House. 

The  country  was  not  long  in  awaking  to  the  dangers  in- 
volved in  this  bold  scheme.  The  masses  of  the  people  were 
aroused  as  only  fundamental  issues  can  arouse  them.  Oppo- 
sition came  from  every  section  of  the  country,  from  persons 
in  all  walks  of  life,  of  all  races  and  creeds,  and  of  all  political 
parties.  Many  of  the  President's  staunchest  supporters 
stamped  themselves  as  statesmen  of  the  first  rank  by  putting 
country  above  party  and  doing  all  in  their  power  to  save  our 
constitutional  system  from  threatened  destruction. 

The  adverse  report  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on 
the  Supreme  Court  bill,  which  was  signed  by  seven  of  the 
Democratic  members  and  all  three  of  the  Republican  mem- 
bers, completely  blasted  every  argument  advanced  by  the 
President  in  support  of  his  plan,  and  pointed  to  the  threat  to 
constitutional  government  which  it  involved. 

As  a  result  of  the  overwhelming  opposition  of  the  people, 
the  adverse  report  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  as 
well  as  certain  events  which  swayed  lukewarm  supporters 
of  the  plan  to  the  ranks  of  the  opposition — ^namely,  the 
Supreme  Court's  decisions  upholding  the  Social  Security 
and  Labor  Relations  Acts,  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Justice  Van 
Devanter,  and  the  death  of  the  Senate  majority  leader — the 
Supreme  Court  bill  never  came  to  a  vote  in  the  other  body. 
It  was  quietly  embalmed  by  recommital  to  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  a  substitute  bill  was  passed  which  pro- 
vided for  certain  reforms  in  judicial  procedure  in.  the  lower 
Federal  courts. 

With  the  President's  Supreme  Court  plan  out  of  the  way, 
the  legislative  situation  was  somewhat  cleared,  although  there 
still  was  no  program  of  action.  It  was  not  until  the  Presi- 
dent laid  down  his  "must  list"  of  legislation  which  he  de- 
sired enacted  that  Congress  got  down  to  work  and  pointed 
toward  adjournment.  These  must  measures  were,  first, 
wage  and  hoiu:  legislation;  second,  a  farm-surplus  control 
bill:  third,  a  housing  bill;  fourth,  the  sugar-control  bill;  and, 
fifth,  a  bill  to  plug  existing  loopholes  in  the  tax  law.  Only 
the  last  three  of  these  measures  were  enacted.  The  wage 
and  hour  legislation  struck  a  snag  in  the  House  Rules 
Committee,  where  it  was  impossible  for  the  administration 
to  secure  sufficient  votes  to  report  out  a  rule  for  its  con- 
sideration, and  action  on  the  farm  bill  was  postponed  until 
next  session. 

WORK  or  WATS  AlfD  MKANS  coMMrrm 

It  Is  now  my  purpose  to  discuss  briefiy  the  work  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  during  the  present  session.  The 
same  epithet,  "do  nothing",  which  I  have  applied  to  the 
present  session  of  Congress  can  also  be  applied  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  at  least  up  to  the  time  it  considered 
the  tax  bilL  In  8  months  we  have  accomplished  very  little. 
The  situation  is  absolutely  unprecedented  in  my  20  years' 
service  on  the  committee.  Of  course,  it  can  probably  be 
shown  that  we  considered  a  large  number  of  bills,  but  they 
were  mostly  very  minor  In  importance.  Even  the  bills  which 
might  be  called  major  legislation  were  mostly  extension 
resolutions,  such  as  those  to  extend  the  Reciprocal  Tariff 
Act  and  the  nuisance  taxes.  The  bill  to  regulate  the 
bituminous-coal  industry,  which  was  reported  and  passed 
early  in  the  session,  was  simply  a  revival  of  a  bill  which  the 
committee  reported  out  at  the  last  session  and  which  failed 
of  action  In  the  Senate  due  to  adjournment.    Likewise  the 


revised  Railroad  Retirement  Act  that  was  considered  took 
the  place  of  the  act  already  on  the  statute  books  and  only 
modified  it  in  minor  details.  The  Customs  Administrative 
Act  and  the  bill  to  discourage  tax  avoidance  were  simply 
amendatory  of  existing  law.  Virtually  the  only  new  biU 
which  came  under  the  heading  of  major  legislation  was  the 
bill  to  regulate  traffic  in  the  narcotic  drug  known  as  mari- 
huana.   I  shall  refer  briefiy  to  each  of  these  measures. 

EZTEMSIOir    or    aiCIFROCAZi   TAUrW   ACT 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  sat  with  folded  hands 
until  January  21,  the  day  after  inauguration,  when  it  began 
hearings  on  the  resoluticm  to  extend  the  Reciprocal  Tariff  Act 
for  a  further  period  of  3  shears. 

This  measure  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Republican 
minority  when  it  was  originally  enacted  in  1934.  Our  criti- 
cisms'of  the  proposal  at  that  time  have  been  amply  borne  out 
as  a  result  of  the  first  3  years'  operation  of  the  act.  Hence 
we  were  fuUy  justified  in  opposing  the  extension  measure. 
In  addition  to  challenging  the  validity  of  the  statute  in 
granting  the  Executive  the  discretionary  power  to  reduce 
tariff  duties  imder  trade  treaties  with  foreign  countries  we 
said  that  it  was  simply  an  ingenious  method  for  piecemeal 
destruction  of  the  protection  afforded  American  agriculture, 
industry,  and  labor  by  the  1930  Tariff  Act.  We  further  said 
that  the  export  trade  we  might  gain  as  a  result  of  the  pro- 
posed trade  treaties  would  not  offset  the  increased  imports 
which  would  result,  which  would  displace  the  products  of 
American  farms  and  factories. 

Some  16  trade  treaties  have  been  entered  into  to  date, 
imder  which  the  duties  on  a  long  list  of  agricultural  and 
manufactured  products  have  been  reduced  without  reference 
to  the  difference  in  foreign  and  domestic  production  costs. 
The  concessions  which  have  been  granted  by  us  to  treaty 
countries  have  been  gratuitously  extended  to  all  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world  save  two — Germany  and  Australia.  Let  us 
see  what  has  happened  as  a  result  of  the  administration's 
foreign-trade  and  tariff  policies: 

Since  1934,  when  the  Reciprocal  Tariff  Act  became  effec- 
tive, through  1936,  our  exports  to  foreign  countries  Increased 
from  $2,133,000,003  to  $2,456,000,000,  or  by  15  percent.  Tlie 
administration  contends  that  a  large  part  of  this  increase 
is  due  to  the  trade  treaties  that  have  been  entered  into.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  possible  to  tell  how  much  of  an  Increase 
would  have  resulted  if  the  trade-treaty  l^lslati(xi  had  not 
been  passed.  Our  trade  with  nontreaty  countries  also  showed 
a  healthy  increase.  But  suffice  it  to  say  that  in  the  2-year 
period  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Reciprocal  Tariff  Act 
our  exports  increased  $1,611,000,000  to  $2,133,000,000.  or  by 
nearly  one-third. 

Now,  let  us  compare  the  increase  in  imports  under  the 
operation  of  the  trade  treaties.  As  distinguished  from  the 
increase  in  exports,  the  increase  in  imports  may  be  attributed 
more  largely  to  the  trade  treaties  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
practically  the  whole  world  gets  the  benefit  of  the  duty  re- 
ductions made  by  us  thereunder,  whereas  our  exports  are 
benefited  (mly  by  the  concessions  from  the  16  treaty  countries. 

Here  are  the  figures  on  the  increase  in  imports  since  the 
trade-treaty  legislation  went  into  effect:  From  1934  to  1936 
our  imports  Increased  from  $1,655,000,000  to  $2,422,000,000, 
or  by  46  percent.  This,  of  course,  is  to  be  compared  with 
the  15-percent  increase  in  exports  in  the  same  period. 

Whereas  prior  to  the  trade-treaty  legislation  our  exports 
were  increasing  faster  than  our  imports,  the  situation  was 
reversed  after  the  act  came  into  operation.  Tlie  fact  that 
from  1934  to  1936  our  exports  increased  only  $323,000,000.  as 
compared  with  a  $767,000,000  increase  in  imports,  concluslydj 
shows  that  these  trade  treaties  have  resulted  to  the  detriment 
of  this  country,  and  that  we  are  giving  up  much  more  of  the 
dmnestic  market  than  we  are  gaining  of  the  foreign  market. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  accelerated  increase  in  imports; 
and  the  diminished  increase  in  exports,  our  country  has 
shifted  from  an  export  nation  to  an  import  nation.  In 
1934  we  had  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  of  $478,000,000.   Bf 
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1935  It  had  decUxwd  to  $235,000,000.  Last  year  the  excess  <rf 
«ports  over  imports  was  only  $34,000,000,  But  mark  this: 
In  theilTst  6  months  of  1937  we  actually  had  an  adverse  bal- 
ance of  trade,  or  excess  of  imports  over  exports,  amounting 
to  $147,000,000.  This  is  the  first  time  In  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury that  we  have  had  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade.  If 
any  greater  proof  is  needed  of  the  fact  that  the  trade  treaty 
program  is  selling  this  country  "down  the  river",  I  do  not 
know  where  to  find  it. 

It  is  probably  true  that  some  isolated  cases  may  be  found 
where  certain  American  industries  engaged  in  the  export 
trade  may  have  benefited  by  reason  of  these  trade  treaties,  but 
their  small  gain  is  completely  overshadowed  by  the  great  loss 
to  other  industries.  The  American  farmer  was  suiHX)sed  to 
be  one  at  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  the  trade-treaty  legisla- 
tion, but  I  note  that,  according  to  ofBcial  figures  published  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  farm  exports  declined  5  per- 
cent in  value  and  10  percent  in  quantity  last  year  while  farm 
imports  were  increasing  18  percent.  This  makes  clear  the 
potait  which  I  have  just  stated. 

The  ««*«*g*^  Mittt  Ues  in  the  administratkm'is  tariff  policy  is 
-^  onoe  apparent  wbsn  we  consider  the  legislation  that  has 
been  passed  in  the  last  few  years,  and  which  is  likely  to  be 
parsed,  which  has  and  will  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
domestic  production  costs.  Ihe  Social  Security  Act  and  the 
wage  and  hour  bill  are  two  meaaires  of  this  diaracter. 
When  we  increase  production  costs  at  home,  we  increase  at 
the  same  time  the  cost  advantage  which  the  f  ordgn  producer 
already  has  and  we  thoeby  make  it  necessary  to  raise,  rather 
than  reduce,  yyixting  tariffs.  The  obvious  conflict  between 
our  internal  and  foreign  trade  policies  is  suicidal.  We  can- 
not hope  to  successfully  improve  conditions  here  at  home,  or 
even  mainfAin  our  present  American  living  standards,  unless 
the  RQ)ublican  principle  of  protection  is  restored  to  its  full 
vigor. 

KTUIOMOTIS  COAL  ACT 

The  next  Important  measure  to  be  taken  up  by  the  com- 
mittee was  the  bill  to  set  up  a  "Uttle  N.  R.  A."  for  the  bitu- 
minous-coal industry.  This  bill  to<dc  the  place  of  a  previous 
measure  of  the  same  general  character  which  was  invalidated 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  was  practically  idmtical  with  the 
substitute  measure  which  passed  the  House  in  the  clo^ng 
days  of  the  previous  sessicm  only  to  fail  of  action  in  the 
Senate. 

The  principcd  difference  between  the  new  measure  uid  the 
invaUdated  act  was  in  the  omission  of  the  provisions  rdat- 
~~  tng  to  wages  and  hours,  which  the  Court  had  specifically  held 
unconstitutional.  The  Court  did  not  decide  upon  the  valid- 
ity of  the  price-fixing  provisions  but  stated  that  nothing  in 
Its  decision  shoidd  be  ooastrued  as  indicating  that  these  pro- 
visions, if  separately  enacted,  could  be  sustahied. 

That  is  precisely  what  the  revised  bituminous-coal  bill  did. 
It  revived  the  moD(H>olistic  price-fixing  provisifms  of  the 
\  Invalidated  act.  A  bituminous  coal  board  of  seven  members 
was  set  up  to  regulate  the  industry  tn  accordance  with  a  code 
set  forth  in  the  act.  The  c«d  Industry  was  given  a  working 
majority  on  the  oonuniasion  by  reason  <^  the  provisions  re- 
quiring two  members  to  be  former  coal  operators  taxd  two  to 
be  former  coal-mine  woriEcrs.  Mtnhmmi  prices  are  to  be 
proposed  by  the  bitumhious-coa]  industry,  subject  to  approval 
^  by  tiie  ixulustry-conizoUed  board,  and  recalcitrant  coal  oper- 
ators are  forced  to  submit  to  the  code  provt^ons.  including 
the  m*"'*""""  prices,  under  penalty  of  a  19^-paxent  tax  for 
failure  to  comply. 

I  was  very  i^nch  <v>posed  to  tbis  bill,  both  in  its  original 
and  revised  f^^m.  because  I  f elt»  as  stated  in  the  minority 
views  which  I  -submitted  irith  sev^nal  of  my  Repuldican 
ooBeagues,  that  it  was  "unwholesome  and  not  in  accord  with 
our  American  system  ci  goveroment  to  give  spedal  interests 
the  monop(dlstlc  powor  to  fix  their  own  minhnum  prices 
lAiich  the  public  will  be  required  to  pay."  The  l»ll,  however, 
was  passed  by  both  the  House  and  Senate  and  approved  by 
theniiiilint  and  is  now  the  law  o<  the  land.  Ipredicttfaat 
Its  passage  wfll  be  a  signal  for  other  special  interests  to  seek 
similar  price-fhdng  authority  tiotn  the  Government. 
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The  next  important  bill  to  be  considered  by  the  committee 
was  the  measure  to  regulate  trafBc  In  marihuana,  a  habit- 
forming  drug  which  is  obtained  from  domestic  hemp.  This 
drug  is  widely  used,  especially  among  the  youngo:  element, 
in  the  form  of  crudely  prepared  cigarettes.  Its  influence  is 
as  deleterious  as  cocaine,  heroin,  and  similar  narcotics,  and 
the  testimony  before  the  committee  indicated  that  under 
Its  spell  many  serious  crimes  had  been  committed.  I  was 
glad  to  give  my  support  to  the  bill  as  proposed  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  which  sought  to  regulate  and  control  the 
use  of  this  drug  in  much  the  same  way  that  the  use  of  other 
drugs  is  regulated  under  the  Harrison  Narcotic  Act. 

EXnaTSION  OF  NTJISANCI  TAZTS 

Pbr  the  third  time  the  present  administration  has  ex- 
tended the  so-called  nuisance  taxes  in  violatiMi  of  the  pledge 
made  to  the  American  people  when  they  wei-e  first  imposed 
in  1932  that  they  would  be  allowed  to  expire  at  the  end  of 
2  years.  Over  the  protest  of  every  Republican  member  of 
the  committee,  a  resolution  to  continue  these  taxes  untU  1939 
was  reported  out  early  in  June.  It  passed  the  House  by  a 
party  vote,  and  became  a  law  shortly  before  the  nuisance 
taxes  would  have  expired  on  June  30. 

These  taxes  constitute  a  burden  of  $650,000,000  annually 
on  the  people  at  large.  They  include  the  tax  on  moving- 
picture  tickets,  on  gasoline,,  cosmetics  and  toilet  articles, 
radios,  mechanical  refrigerators,  matches,  chewing  gum,  au- 
tomobiles and  accessories,  cameras,  sporting  goods,  furs,  and 
many  other  things. 

My  views  on  this  extension  resolution  are  briefly  set  forth 
in  the  minority  report  which  I  signed  alc»ig  with  my  Repub- 
lican colleagues  on  the  committee.  Following  are  some  ex- 
cerpts from  those  minority  views: 

Tbese  so-called  "nuisance  taxes"  are  all  oonstimptlon  taxes,  wblch 
fail  most  'heavily  on  the  poor  and  those  least  able  to  pay.  They  are 
also  discriminatory  in  that  they  apply  to  only  certain  selected  items. 

The  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  3-cent  rate  on  flrst- 
class  postage,  which  Is  continued  by  the  pending  Joint  resolution, 
constitutes  a  tax  to  the  extent  that  the  revenues  therefrxnn  exceed 
the  cost  of  carrying  this  class  of  mall.  In  the  current  fiscal  year  this 
'tax"  on  the  American  people  is  estimated  to  amount  to  $123,000,000. 

Th,e  principal  basis  of  our  objection  to  the  extension  resolution  la 
that  we  are  absolutely  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  any  new  taxes, 
or  the  continuance  of  any  of  the  nuisance  taxes,  untU  the  adminis- 
tration has  first  made  an  honest  and  sincere  effort  to  reduce 
expenditures  by  the  elimination  of  extravagance  and  waste.  •  •  • 
We  repeat  that  we  are  in  favor  of  a  balanced  Budget,  but  we  feel 
that  in  the  lnt«est  of  the  already  overburdened  taxpujtxs,  espe- 
daUy  those  of  small  means,  it  should  be  balanced  by  reducing 
expenditures  and  not  wholly  by  taxation. 

AMnSMENT  or  EAILBOAO  SETIBKBCCMT  ACT 

In  1935  Congress  passed  two  separate  acts  to  take  the  place 
of  the  origlnid  Railroad  Retirement  Act  which  was  invalidated 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  One  of  these  acts  set  up  the  benefits 
that  would  be  paid,  and  the  other  levied  the  necessary  taxes 
on  railroads  and  their  employees  to  pay  the  benefits  provided. 

This  revised  retirement  law  was  cdso  challenged  In  the 
courts,  and  the  United  States  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia granted  an  injunction  restraining  the  collection  of  the  tax. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  the  railroads  and  their  employees 
got  together  with  representatives  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  and  devised  a  substitute  measure  whi(^  was  satisfac- 
tory to  all.  Upon  condition  that  this  compromise  bill  be 
enacted  into  law,  the  raibx)ads  agreed  to  withdraw  their 
injunction  suit  against  the  existing  act. 

In  June  the  Wajrs  and  Means  Committee  reported  out  the 
compromise  tax  measure,  which  substituted  for  the  flat  tax 
of  SMt  percent  on  both  the  railroads  and  their  employees  a 
graduated  tax  running  from  2%  percent  dining  1937,  1938, 
and  1939.  and  increasing  by  one-fourth  of  1  percent  every  3 
years  until  the  maximum  of  3%  percent  on  ea^  is  reached  in 
1949  and  subsequent  years.  Revisions  were  also  made  in  the 
companion  measure  which  provided  the  retirement  benefits, 
wt^ch  was  considered  by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  I  was  glad  to  give  my  support  to  both 
these  bills. 
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At  the  request  of  the  Treasury  Destartment.  a  maJuiUy  of 
the  committee  reported  out  the  customs  administrative  bill, 
wfai^  revises  a  large  part  of  the  administrative  provisiaDS  of 
the  Tbrifl  Act  of  1930. 

The  bill  contains  some  good  features  and  a  lew  bad  iea- 
tures.  The  bad  features,  in  my  opinion,  are  those  sections 
breaking' down  the  present  requirements  relative  to  the  maxk- 
ing  of  imported  articles  with  the  country  of  origin  and  nulli- 
fjnng  the  right  of  American  inoducers  to  protest  the  rate  of 
duty  being  assessed  against  imported  merc.handi.se  where 
they  deem  a  higher  rate  to  be  required  by  law. 

By  reason  of  these  two  providetts  this  measure  may 
properly  be  termed  an  "Importers*  bin."  It  certainly  is  not  in 
the  interest  of  American  agriculture,  industry,  and  labor. 
Bather  it  "greases  the  skids"  so  that  tomign  -goods  may  flow 
hito  our  markets  more  readily  and  more  easily.  While  it 
changes  no  rates  of  duty.  It  does  destroy  the  effect  of  the  two 
provisions  of  law  to  which  I  have  referred,  whidi  were  set  up 
tor  the  benefit  and  protection  of  Americm  produoers  and 
consumers. 

The  adminl8tx«tion  apparently  is  iM>t  satisfied  "wAth  havtog 
flooded  the  home  market  with  foreign  imports  under  the  trade 
treaties  that  have  been  negotiated.  This  measure  further 
encourages  imports  without  in  any  way  beneflting  •oar  export 
trade.  Although  it  has  passed  the  House,  I  «m  -glad  to  say 
that  action  on  it  came  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  session, 
when  it  was  too  late  ior  the  Senate  to  give  the  bill  considera- 
tion. Of  course,  it  still  retains  its  legislative  status  and  may 
possibly  be  given  consideration  tiy  the  Senate  at  the  next 
ses&ion. 

MBVKKUC  SZH,  OF  ieS7 

The  last  major  piece  of  legislation  to  be  given  considera- 
tion by  the  Ways-  and  Means  Committee  was  the  revenue  bill 
of  1987,  which  was  passed  In  response  to  ^e  President's 
message  on  tax  evasion  and  avoidance. 

I  have  only  recentiy  expressed  my  views  In  favor  of  this 
measure  insofar  as  it  went,  and  there  is  no  need  to  say  much 
more  in  reference  to  It. 

No  one  could  very  well  take  a  stand  in  favor  of  tax  dodging. 
It  was  no  surprise,  therefore,  that  the  bOl  passed  the  House 
without  a  single  dissenting  vote. 

f  Jn  supporting  the  bill  I  did  so  wtth  a  riiB  realisation  that 
It  was  only  a  partial  remedy  for  tax  avoidance.  It  failed 
to  cover  several  well-known  tax  loopholes,  including  the 
greatest  one  of  all — tax-exempt  securities.  It  is  idle  to  try 
to  catch  tiie  tax  dodger  by  making  It  unprofitable  for  him 
to  continue  to  operate  a  personal  holding  company  when  he 
can  take  his  money  and  put  it  in  tax-exempt  securities  and 
not  pay  a  red  cent  of  taxes  to  State  or  Nation. 

One  BotMlous  method  of  tax  avoidance  to  which  I  have 
called  attention  for  years  is  the  system  of  law  vriiich  prevails 
in  the  eight  so-called  comnumi^-property  £ttates,  in  which 
each  spouse  is  deemed  to  be  the  owner  of  one-half  tiie  income 
and  propoty  of  tiie  other.  This  enables  a  man  living  in 
one  of  those  8  States  to  split  up  his  income  with  his  wife 
and  thereby  come  \inder  lower  brackets  of  the  surtax,  result- 
ing In  a  saving  of  as  much  as  43  poxent  of  his  taxes,  as  c(»n- 
pared  with  what  he  would  have  to  pay  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment if  he  lived  in  one  of  the  40  States  which  do  not  have  this 
system  of  community  property.  This  method  of  tax  avoid- 
ance results  in  a  gross  discrimination  against  citizens  living 
in  the  greet  majority  of  the  States,  and  causes  them  to  pay 
a  higher  tax  than  they  would  otherwise  have  to  pay  if  the 
citizens  of  these  eight  States  paid  their  i»roper  share  of  the 
Federal  tax  burden.  - 

The  President,  in  his  message  on  tax  avoidance,  called 
attention  to  this  condition  and  recommended  that  actkm 
be  taken  to  equalize  l^e  tax  burden  among  all  the  46 
States.  Consideration  of  the  subject  was  deferred,  howeva:, 
until  next  session  along  with  certain  other  items  ol  a 
controversial  nature. 
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Although  there  was  ample  time  to  do  so.  I  was  very  murii 
disappointed  that  the  o<Hnmittee  failad  to  take  up  ibt 
question  of  amending  the  undistributed  prc^ts  tax  during 
the  present  session.  It  will  be  recalled  that  whan  this 
measure  viras  under  consideration  last  year  the  Wi>r^h^ran 
minority  on  the  committee  filed  opposing  views,  in  which 
we  pointed  out  that  the  proposed  tax  was  i^Ty^pnfi  in  prin- 
ciple and  that  it  would  discourage  the  accumulatian  of- 
necessary  reserves,  restrict  business  rehabilitation  and  ex- 
pansion, hamper  the  growth  of  smaH  enteriMlses,  cH^press 
businesses  burdened  with  debt  and  in  a  weakened  flnanci^i 
condition,  and  otherwise  Interfere  with  sound  business 
management.  We  further  stated  that  we  were  certain  that 
the  Democratic  majority  were  "whipped"  Into  acceptance 
of  this  Iniquitous  and  unsound  measure  "against  their 
better  judgment.** 

It  now  turns  out  that  the  act  was  just  as  bad  as  we  had 
painted  It,  if  not  somewhat  worse.  Such  eminent  administra- 
tion leader&as  Hon.  Jesse  Jones.  Chairman  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation,  and  Hoil  Joseph  Kennedy,  former 
Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  have 
candidly  admitted  that  the  act  is  bad  in  principle  and  ought 
to  be  drastically  amended.  Members  of  Congress  are  begln- 
•DiDg  to  hear  frcnn  businesonen,  who  are  demanding  that  the 
act  be  changed  to  avoid  the  c(msequenoes  which  the  Re- 
publican minority  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
pointed  out  when  the  IMH  was  under  consideration.  Even 
the  chairman  ol  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  in  a 
speech  before  the  North  Carolina  MenShants  Association  on 
June  7,  1937,  was  forced  to  concede  that  a  number  of 
drastic  amendments  ought  to  be  made. 

I  am  glad  to  note  in  the  speech  just  referred  to  these 
words: 

Careful  studies  are  lietng  made  on  tbese  and  other  poanlble  n- 
forms,  and  we  are  hopefvd  that  an  equitable  aolutism—oaa  be 
worked  out  to  take  cave  of  theae  problems  In  the  nearfuliiira. 

There  is  no  rtason  why  the  Wajrs  and  Means  Committee 
should  not  have  taken  some  action  along  these  lines  at  the 
present  session.  I  discussed  the  need  for  action  in  a  qiwedi 
last  J^;uiL  If  relief  does  not  come  soon  it  wiU  be  too  late 
to  do  any  good  in  some  cases.  In  my  opinion,  the  drastic 
amendment  of  the  undistribi^^d-proflts  tax  ou^it  to  be  the 
first  order  of  business  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee at  the  next  session. 


OCJUUXOSK  .AiCSO  VAILED  TO  ACT  ON  AMBNIMCnRS  TO  flOCXAI. 

ACT 

Toward  the  close  of  the  previous  session  the  Social  Security 
Board  submitted  to  the  Ways  and  ^eans  Committee  a  num- 
ber of  proposed  amendments  to  the  act  upon  which  it  de- 
sired action.  However,  due  In  part  to  the  lack  of  ttane,  but 
mostly  to  a  private  squabl^  between  the  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  eraomtttee  and  tbt  monbers  of  the  Board  over 
patronage,  no  action  was  taken. 

Early  in  tiie  present  session  the  Board  resubmitted  its 
recoramendatioBs  to  the  committee,  but  the  ^airman  carried 
them  around  in  his  pocket  during  the  entire  session,  and 
they  were  not  even  made  known  to  the  iniDort^  monbers. 
Whether  this  was  due  to  a  continuance  of  the  differences 
between  the  majority  members  of  the  committee  and  the 
Board  I  do  not  know,  but  certainly  it  was  not  due  to  lack 
of  opportunity  to  act  upon  them. 

The  Social  Security  Act  is  now  a  settled  national  policy. 
It  has  been  upheld  in  the  courts.  But  it  must  be  admitted 
by  all  that  it  was  passed  in  haste  and  is  in  need  of  many 
perfecting  amendments,  particularly  as  regards  the  huge 
reserve  fund  that  is  bekig  built  up,  which  aome  day  will 
aggregate  $50,000,000,000. 

Early  in  the  session  the  Republican  members  of  the  com- 
mittee attempted  to  have  a  hearing  sehedvled  on  XH-oposed 
amendments  to  the  old-age  pension  ivovkioDS  of  the  act. 
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inr»«i«<<Tig  sQtetftntes  therefor,  but  the  majority  members  of 
the  committee  refused  to  fix  a  time  for  such  hearings. 
Ntnneious  bUte  of  this  character  were  pending  before  the 
ooimmittee,  and  the  Republican  members  took  the  position 
fb^t  those  who  introduced  them,  as  well  as  people  through- 
out the  country  who  desired  to  testify  in  support  of  them, 
sbotUd  not  be  denied  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

THI  >UD6STABT  snTTATIOIV 

Ur.  Speaker,  ever  since  the  present  occupant  of  the  White 
House  was  first  a  candidate  for  President  in  1932  he  has 
been  making  promises  to  balance  the  Budget,  which  never 
have  been  fulfilled.  ,^  ^  , 

In  the  campaign  of  1932  he  said  he  would  balance  the 
Budget  by  drastically  reducing  expenditures.  Instead  he 
drastically  increased  expenditures  the  first  year  he  was  in 
office  from  around  five  billions  annually  to  seven  billions. 
The  result  was  that  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1934, 
we  had  a  deficit  of  $3,989,000,000.  or  nearly  a  billion  greater 
than  the  year  before,  in  spite  of  a  billion-dollar  increase  in 
tax  receipts. 

la  his  economy  message  of  Btorch  10,  1933,  the  President 

said  that  there 


Reuoxutlale  prospect  that  within  »  year  the  Income  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  wUl  be  suffldent  to  oorer  the  expeDOltaxeB. 

I  have  already  shown  that  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1934 
there  was  a  staggering  deficit.  ^     ^  _,^    * 

In  his  Budget  message  In  January  1934  the  President 
realized  he  would  not  be  able  to  make  good  on  the  promise  he 
had  previously  made,  so  he  postponed  Budget  balancing  2 
years,  saying  that  the  Qovemment— 

Should  plan  to  bring  Ita  1930  nqjendttures.  Including  recovery  and 
relief,  within  the  revenues  expected  In  the  fiscal  year  1936. 

It  was  well  the  President  postponed  the  date  for  a  balanced 
Budget  2  years,  because  the  fiscal  year  1935  closed  with  a 
deficit  of  $3,575,000,000  in  spite  of  an  increase  in  receipts  of 
approximately  $700,000,000. 

Even  before  the  fiscal  year  1936  rolled  around  the  President 
ftgftin  realised  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  make  good  on  his 
promise.  In  his  Budget  message  of  January  1935  he  said 
that— 

We  have  not  yet  reached  a  ptOnt  at  which  a  complete  balance  of 
the  Budget  i»  posslbte. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  fiscal  year  1936  closed  with  an 
unprecedented  peacetime  deficit  of  $4,764,000,000.  despite  an 
increase  in  receipts  of  some  $300,000,000. 

In  his  Budget  message  of  January  1936  the  President 
refrained  from  making  any  definite  statement  on  Budget 
balancing.    He  simidy  said: 

We  approach  a  balance  of  the  National  Budget. 

Again  it  was  well  that  the  President  made  no  definite 
commitment  because  the  fiscal  year  1937  closed  with  a  deficit 
of  $2,811,000,000,  in  spite  of  a  billion-dollar  Increase  in 
receipts  over  the  previous  year. 

Now  we  come  to  the  President's  Budget  statements  made 
during' the  present  session.  In  January,  in  presenting  his 
Budget  message,  he  said: 

The  1988  Budget  Is  In  balance. 

That  was  welcome  news  to  those  of  us  who  have  been  wait- 
ing for  several  years  to  have  the  President  make  good  on  his 
promise  to  accomplish  this  much-to-be-desired  result.  But, 
alas,  3^  months  after  mft*f*"g  this  statement,  he  sent  to 
Congress  another  message  in  which  he  estimated  a  net  deficit 
of  $418,000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1938,  in 
spite  of  an  estimated  increase  in  receipts  over  the  previous 
year  amounting  to  $1,600,000,000. 

liir.  Spef^er.  only  52  days  of  the  fiscal  year  1938  have 
passed,  and  during  that  time  I  find,  according  to  the  daily 
statement  of  the  Treasury  for  August  21,  that  we  ataready 
have  a  deficit  of  $331,000,000.  or  approximately  80  percent  of 
the  total  estimated  by  the  President  for  the  entire  irear.  If 
the  present  rate  of  spending  keeps  up.  the''1938  deficit  win 
more  than  Ukely  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2,500,000,000. 


$5, 153.  644. 894.  68 
6, 142, 953. 636. 61 
7. 105. 050. 084.  95 
7, 375. 825. 166.  57 
8, 879.  798, 257. 61 
8. 105, 158.  547. 47 
7. 324,  000.  000.  00 


Again  the  President  will  have  failed  to  make  good  on  his 
estimates  and  promises. 

There  is  no  mystery  whatever  about  the  President's  fail- 
ure to  balance  the  Budget.  Of  course,  we  naturally  wonder, 
when  we  see  the  tax  load  increased  year  by  year,  why  we 
do  not  reach  the  point  where  expenditures  will  balance  re- 
ceipts. But  if  we  will  just  look  at  the  Budget  figures  we  will 
soon  see  where  the  trouble  lies. 

Here  are  the  receipts  for  the  fiscal  years  1932  to  1937.  and 
the  estimated  receipts  for  1938: 

BeceipU 

''*^932*'^  W.  005,  725.  437. 14 

1933  2,079,696,741.76 

19S4Z  II  8.  115, 554, 049. 53 

1B35  -I" 3.800.467,201.96 

1936  —     4,115,956.615.13 

1937  II 5'  203. 840.  236. 87 

1938T^imated) 6. 906, 000. 000. 00- 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  receipts  by  the  end 
of  the  current  fiscal  year  will  have  Increased  nearly  five  M- 
lions  over  1933  and  some  two  billions  over  the  expenditures 
for  that  year,  as  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  also 
covers  the  period  from  1932  to  1938: 

Expenditure* 
Fiscal  year — 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1985 

I937IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

1938  (estimated) 

The  estimate  for  expenditures  in  1938  is  that  submitted  by 
the  President  in  his  message  to  Congress  of  last  ApriL  It 
does  not  take  into  consideration  all  appropriations  made  by 
Congress  since  that  time,  which  will  raise  the  total  consid- 
erably. 

In  examining  the  figures  on  expenditures  we  find  that 
the  President,  instead  of  reducing  expenditures  25  percent 
below  the  1932  and  1933  amounts,  as  promised,  has  in- 
creased them  by  two  to  three  billions  of  dollars,  or  from 
40  to  60  percent.  That  is  why  the  rising  tax  bill  which  the 
people  of  the  Nation  are  forced  to  pay  does  not  balance  the 
extravagant  expenditures  made  by  the  present  administra- 
tion. Trjrlng  to  balance  the  Budget  under  these  circum- 
stances is  as  hopeless  as  a  dog  trying  to  catch  its  talL  It 
Illustrates  what  I  have  repeatedly  said,  that  we  must  re- 
duce expenditures  if  we  ever  expect  to  have  a  balanced 
Budget  without  at  the  same  time  imposing  a  tax  load  so 
great  that  it  would  absolutely  crush  the  people  and  make  it 
unprofitable  to  carry  on  business. 

If  the  President  had  carried  out  his  promise  to  reduce 
expenditures  by  25  percent  below  the  1933  figure  we  would 
now  have  a  large  surplus  in  the  Treasury  and  be  paying  ofiC 
the  national  debt  at  the  rate  of  about  $2,000,000,000  a  yeax 
Instead  of  adding  to  the  debt  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four 
billions  annually. 

Of  course.  I  realize  that  with  all  the  demands  now  being 
made  on  the  Government  we  probably  can  never  go  back 
to  the  dasrs  when  our  expenditures  were  less  than  five  bil- 
lions. But  even  at  the  flve-billlon  figure  we  still  would  be 
raising  more  taxes  than  we  need  to  carry  on  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  expect  to  see  a  balanced  budget  as 
long  as  the  present  spendthrift  administration  is  in  office. 
I  sincerely  hope  I  am  mistaken;  but  if  the  past  is  any  indi- 
caticm  of  the  future,  nothing  could  be  more  certain  than 
that  this  happy  event  will  not  occur  in  that  time.  At  any 
rate,  even  should  the  President  succeed  in  balancing  the 
Budget  sometime  between  now  and  when  he  is  replaced  -by 
a  Republican  President  in  1941,  his  administration  will  have 
the  blackest  fiscal  record  in  the  peacetime  history  of  any 
nation  on  earth. 

In  the  first  4  fiscal  years  under  the  present  administra- 
tion we  have  had  a  series  of  deficits  which  aggregated 
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more  thsm  $15,000,000,000.  The  puUic  debt  has  been  In- 
creased from  api»roximately  twenty-one  billions  oa  March 
3,  1933,  to  a  present  total  of  thirty-seven  billions,  or  eleven 
billions  in  excess  of  the  wartime  peak.  It  Is  still  oa  the 
increase,  and  the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight. 

This  raises  the  question  of  who  is  going  to  pay  this 
colofisal  sum.  The  great  masses  of  the  people  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  they  should  have  no  worries  concerning 
title  expenditure  of  puUic  money  or  the  siae  of  the  nati(Hial 
debt  because,  after  all.  "the  wealthy  are  going  to  pay  the 
bill."  Of  course,  that  is  just  plain  popi^cock.  To  prove 
this  I  need  (mly  cite  the  statanent  of  the  Democratic 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  [Mr. 
DouGHTOH]  which  was  made  In  the  course  of  the  speech 
to  which  I  have  previously  referred.  Here  is  what  Mr. 
DouGHTON  says  on  this  question: 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  consldetable  enmnent  regard- 
ing "soak  the  rich"  taxes.  It  Is  true  that  In  our  Income  and 
estate  taxes  the  rates  In  the  top  brackets  are  high.  Because  of 
this  the  Impression  has  been  created  and  accentuated  by  those 
whose  ends  it  will 


Meaning,  apparently,  the  New  Deal  spendthrifts— 

that  the  ultra  wealthy  are  paying  the  greater  part  of  cur  taxes. 
Tliis  is  far  from  true. 

Then  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  goes  (m  tosay: 

■ven  If  it  were  desired  to  lay  the  bulk  of  the  tax  bnrden  upon 
their  shouldcdrs.  It  would  be  Impowslble  to  carry  out  such  a  plan 
for  the  fact  Is  that  there  Is  not  enough  Income  from  wealth  In 
the  top  brackets  alone  to  provide  the  necessary  revenue  even  tf 
It  were  all  taken  In  taxes. 

Note  that:  That  even  if  all  the  Income  of  the  wealthy 

were  taken,  there  stUl  would  not  be  enough.    I  continue 

with  the  quotation: 

It  is  obvious  that  the  great  middle  class  of  American  dtlzKis  Is 
now  bearing,  and  must  continue  to  bear,  the  bulk  of  the  tax  burden. 

Mark  well  those  words:  That  the  great  middle  class  is  now 
bearing,  and  must  continue  to  bear,  the  bulk  of  the  tax  bur- 
den. That  is  what  I  have  been  preaching  all  along,  and  I  am 
glad  to  know  that  the  leading  Democratic  spokesman  in  the 
House  on  tax  matters  agrees  with  me.  I  would  like  to  publish 
his  words  fnun  the  housetops,  so  that  all  may  know  that  they 
have  a  direct  interest  in  the  amotmt  of  money  thetr  Govern- 
ment spends  and  in  the  amount  it  goes  into  Uie  red.  When 
the  people  at  large  come  to  realize  that  they  are  going  to  have 
to  pay  the  bill  for  the  New  Deal's  extravagance  they  will  soon 
put  an  end  to  It. 

OOlVCLUSIOlf 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  events  that  have  transpired  during  the 
present  session  of  Congress  demonstrate  conclusively  to  my 
mind  that  the  New  Deal  is  losing  the  confidence  and  support 
of  the  people,  including  members  of  the  President's  own  party 
in  Congress.  When  an  administration  loses  the  support  of  its 
own  peutisans  then  it  must  be  pretty  clear  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  it.  Gradually  the  truth  sibout  what  has 
been  going  on  and  where  we  are  headed  is  unfolding.  As 
Lincoln  once  said: 


I  have  faith  In  the  people, 
oountry  Is  safe. 


Let  them  know  the  teutti  and  the 


Industrial  Expansion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATXVES^ 
Monday,  August  16, 1937 

Mr.  VOORHIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Americans  are  all  in  the 
same  boat.  Either  we  will  reach  the  coast  of  some  fair 
land  together  or  we  will  none  of  us  reach  it.  Our  nattooal 
inroblem  must  be  solved  and  none  can  run  away  from  ti. 


TTie  current  battles  against  the  slums  and  disease  have 
brought  hoBoe  to  us  the  fact  that  no  groups  among  the 
peculation  are  safe  so  long  as  any  group  is  allowed  to  |ive  in 
misery.  If  the  blight  of  unemi^oyment  falls  on  8,000,000 
families,  it  means  less  income  not  only  for  them  but  iix  the 
Naticxi  as  a  wh(^.  This  is  true  for  two  reasons:  First. 
because  unemidoyed  people  produce  no  wealth  and  the  Na- 
tion loses  that  much  wealth  which  might  have  been  pro- 
duced; and  second,  because  unemployed  people  have  no 
buying  power  and  hence  other  pei^de  can  get  less  work 
and  less  wages. 

Americans  pride  themselves  on  their  resourcefulness. 
Tbey  have  always  done  so.  They  have  alwi^s  solved  their 
problems  reasonaUy  well  whai  they  went  at  them  hard 
enough.  The  job  of  getting  worth-while  things  done  in  the 
United  States  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  largely  a  job  of 
persuading  jteotAe  of  the  desperate  serioumess  of  a  eondi- 
tion  and  of  pointing  out  convincingly  a  way  in  which  that 
condition  can  be  changed. 

MOB^Of  CAXJSm  OF  Fovasii 

Most  Americans  are  poor  today.  They  do  not  need  to  be, 
but  they  are.  Even  in  1929.  40  percent  of  our  famlUes  had 
incomes  of  less  than  $1,500.  This  was  true  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  in  that  year,  according  to  the  Report  of  the  Na- 
tional Survey  of  Potential  Product  Capacity,  $1SS4MO,000.000 
worth  of  goods  and  services  oould  easily  have  been  ivoduced 
to  meet  America's  need.  It  was  true  In  spite  o(  the  fact  that, 
according  to  the  Brookings  Institution  report,  none  of  our 
industries  wer6  working  at  more  than  80-percent  capacity 
hi  1929. 

And  then  came  the  depressioni 

During  the  years  1929  to  1933  the  American  people  threw 
away  somewhere  between  $200,000,000,000  and  $287,000,- 
000,000  worth  of  wealth— or  failed  to  produce  it  when  they 
could  have  produced  it.  which  is  the  same  thing.  Had  our 
power  to  produce  been  used  at  reasonable  fullness  in  those 
years  we  would  have  produced  somewhere  between  $125,- 
000.000.000  and  $138,000,000,000  of  wealth  each  year,  accord- 
ing to  various  authorities.  Instead  we  produced  only 
ninety-three  billions  in  1932  and  seventy-six  billions  in  1933. 

This  is  our  great  problem — the  problem  of  nonproduction. 
Unemployment  is  the  first  result  of  it.  and  scarcity  and 
poverty  are  the  second  and  third.  Idle  mufihiiifia^  half -tilled 
fields,  idle  men  who  want  to  work,  and  needy  families. 


mxnD  CLOTBxara.  corroar.  Ain> 

For  examine,  let  us  take  the  case  of  clothing.  In  1928 
we  could  have  iMroduced  and  our  people  needed  to  use  about 
twice  the  quantity  of  clothing  that  actually  was  produced. 
Tills  conclusion  is  reached  by  the  National  Survey  of  Po- 
tential Product  Capacity  after  exhaustive  and  careful 
research. 

One  of  our  great  problems  in  the  United  States  is  that 
of  profitable  disposal  of  the  cotton  crop.  The  most  obvious 
answer  to  this  problem  is  the  production  oi  more  clothing 
for  our  own  people.  This  cannot  be  effected,  however,  unless 
it  can  be  demonstrated  that  additional  buying  power,  prop- 
erly distributed,  will  be  In  the  hands  of  all  the  people. 
Hence  the  production  of  the  clothing  we  need  depends  in 
turn  on  increased  i»oducti(Mi  and  employment  in  housing, 
glass  making,  printing,  and  other  industries.  And  the  In- 
dustrial Expansion  Act — to  be  described  later — provides, 
therefore,  for  coordinated  increase  of  production  in  all  major 
industries. 

Thoughtful  pe<H>le  cannot  help  realizing  tbAt  it  is  utterly 
unjust  to  pile  all  the  burdens  ctf  the  coming  of  the  machine 
age.  and  our  Inability  to  adjust  rapidly  to  it,  upon  the  20 
pereent  of  the  people  who  are  unemployed.  Tliat  is  exactly 
what  we  wcHild  be  doing  if  we  discontinued  the  W.  P.  A.,  the 
C.  C.  C.  and  other  Government  works  programs.  These 
programs  are  a  recognition  of  the  right  of  men  and  women 
to  earn  a  living.  Both  have  done  an  excellent  job  within 
the  limits  set  for  them.  Both  can  and  should  be  improved. 
But  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  America's  answer  to  the 
unemploymmt  problem. 
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Certainly  that  answer  is  not  direct  relief.  We  tried  that, 
and  the  result  was  disastrous,  economically  and  socially.  A 
constructive  Government-works  program  we  should  always 
have.   But  It  Is  not  a  complete  answer  to  the  problem. 

One  thing  that  has  been  suggested  and  which  is  economi- 
cally sound  is  to  put  the  unemployed  to  work  producing  for 
their  own  needs.  This,  however,  arouses  bitter  opposition 
(much  of  It  based  on  misconceptions)  and  Involves  a  tre- 
mfendous  governmental  undertaking.  Unless  something  of 
this  sort  Is  done,  the  expense  of  W.  P.  A.,  or  something  like  it, 
must  continue,  for  even  the  most  optimistic  among  us  dare 
not  predict  that  we  will  ever  have  less  than  five  or  six  mil- 
lion unemployed  even  at  the  height  of  the  kind  of  prosperity 
^^ch  Is  possible  under  present  circumstances. 

Now,  coming  back  to  clothing  and  cotton  again.  We  may 
say  with  perfect  accuracy  that  because  we  do  not  clothe  our 
children  in  America  (nor,  Of  course,  our  men  and  women, 
either)  we  are  foreed  to  subsidize  our  cotton  farmers  or  see 
them  ruined,  and  we  are  forced  to  continue  a  great  program 
of  Government  work  relief.  And  the  other  side  of  It  is  that 
If  we  determined  the  volume  of  our  clothing  production  on 
need  for  clothing  Instead  of  on  the  present  severely  restricted 
ability  of  the  people  to  buy  it,  and  then  saw  to  it  that  buying 
power  with  which  to  purchase  the  clothing  was  created  by 
other  production,  then  by  clothing  our  people  we  could  solve 
the  problem  of  cotton  and  end  the  relief  problem  all  at  once. 

Why,  then  do  not  we  do  it? 

Why  do  we  do  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  sensible  thing? 

Briefly,  the  reason  seems  to  be  that  Americans  have  learned 
to  think  almost  exchisively  in  terms  of  the  welfare  and  dollar 
income  of  the  Individual  producers,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  think 
In  terms  of  the  welfare  of  all  producers  or  of  the  people  as 
consumers. 

THX  KATUU  OF  MANKIltS 

But  we  should  not  and  need  not  despair.  These  things 
cannot  continue.  Our  refusal  to  feed  and  clothe  and  house 
our  children  must  glv^  way  to  forces  ?hat  have  moved  man- 
kind through  the  centuries.  Tbese  farces  have  their  roots  In 
the  stuff  of  life  Itself.  They  are  held  in  leash  now  only  by 
lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  people. 

To  give  that  understanding  is  the  task  of  leadership  today. 

Not  even  in  a  despotism,  and  much  less  in  a  democracy,  can 
any  legislation  be  long  enforced  which  runs  contrary  to  and 
violates  primary  human  instincU.  These  instincts  are  self- 
preservation,  which  includes  all  that  has  to  do  with  access  to 
and  niastcry  over  the  physical  necessities  of  life;  race  preser- 
vation, which  embraces  mating,  reproduction,  and  the  rear- 
ing of  (^spring;  and  the  Instinct  to  push  ever  outward  the 
horiaons  of  knowledge,  which  include  exploration,  experi- 
mentation, education,  and  modem  science.  These  prinai  in- 
stincts are  far  older  than  man-made  laws  and  stronger  than 
any  sort  of  police  powers.  They  are  so  deeply  buried  in  the 
Inner  core  of  being  that  no  religion  has  ever  been  able  to 
dominate  them,  no  leglslaUon  has  been  crafty  or  drastic 
mough  to  turn  many  for  any  length  of  time  from  life's  des- 
tined way,  and  no  dictator  or  tyrant  has  ever  been  able  to 
seise  enough  power  to  bend  and  shape  these  instincts  of  the 
people  to  his  wIU. 

Quite  as  trtie  as  the  fact  that  throughout  all  the  ages  man- 
kind has  been  dominated  and  motivated  by  the  inner  core  of 
primal  instincts— self-preservation,  race  continuation,  and  the 
extension  of  Intellectual  harixons-^  the  fact  that  it  has 
also  been  gripped  by  one  common  fear  shared  by  all  men,  the 
fear  of  scarcity.  Self  cannot  be  preserved,  the  race  cannot 
be  propagated,  and  horizons  cannot  be  extended  if  scarcity 
denies  access  to  the  necessities  of  hfe.  So  aU  down  the  ages 
scarelty  has  been  the  demon  that  lay  in  wait  to  devour  man, 
and  abundance  has  been  the  dream  that  lured  him  on. 

Back  of  every  step  in  that  long,  weary,  blood-washed  march 
of  social  evolution  has  been  the  driving  force  of  mankind's 
longing  to  escape  want  and  scarcity  and  achieve  ploity  and 
security.  It  has  been  the  driving  force  back  of  every  migra- 
tion since  the  day  Cain  travded  over  to  the  land  of  Nod  to 
find  himself  a  wife  and  a  new  home  down  to  the  last  wheez- 
ing flivver  carrying  a  Dust  Bowl  refugees  to  the  Pacific  coast. 


It  led  our  savage  ancestors  to  face  the  terrors  of  the  unknown 
to  find  better  hunting  and  fishing  to  provide  more  and  better 
food,  skins  for  clothing,  and  caves  for  shelter.  It  was  the  fear 
of  scarcity  and  the  hunger  for  plenty  that  herded  the  flocks 
and  furled  the  tents  and  spread  the  sails  of  nomads  and  ad- 
venturers until  they  scattered  all  over  the  earth.  It  was  this 
fear  and  this  dream  that  led  our  ancestors  across  Asia,  across 
Europe,  across  the  Atlantic,  across  America  to  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific,  which  is  the  end  of  the  trail  for  western  migration. 

It  was  the  deadly  fear  of  want  and  the  insatiable  hunger 
for  some  measure  of  abundance  and  security  that  made  man 
a  tool-using  animal.  It  has  driven  him  forward  along  that 
way  of  life  from  a  stone  tied  with  a  tendon  thong  to  the  shin- 
bone  of  a  wild  animal  or  a  dead  enemy  to  be  used  as  a  club 
all  the  way  down  to  the  turning  on  of  the  turbines  at  Norris 
Dam.  It  has  been  this  f  »^ar  and  this  dream  that  has  Ulimil- 
nated  brains  and  guided  the  hands  of  all  the  inventors  who 
have  added  to  our  heritage  of  machinery. 

It  was  the  fear  of  want  and  the  hunger  for  abundance 
that  has  made  man  the  most  unconquerable  and  adaptable  of 
all  animals  and  given  him  the  power  to  bend  and  shape 
environment  to  his  needs.  This  fear  and  this  hunger  sent 
him  forth  to  freeze  in  the  Arctic  Circle,  to  stew  in  the  Tropics, 
to  bake  in  the  desert,  and  to  muck  m  the  swamp,  to  scale 
moimtains,  and  burrow  like  moles  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
They  spurred  him  on  to  endure  stress  and  strain,  hardships 
and  privations,  to  live  in  misery,  die  in  agony,  and  scatter  his 
bleaching  bones  to  the  four  winds. 

THE  PBOBUEM  IS  ONK  OF  UNDCBSTANSINO 

No  one  will  question  the  accuracy  of  these  pictures  of 
the  struggles  of  mankind.  Hie  main  problem  in  America, 
therefore,  becomes  one  of  waking  up  the  American  people, 
of  all  groups  jmd  classes,  to  a  full  realization  that  they 
are  permitting  themselves  and  their  children  to  be  In  want 
by  deliberate  neglect,  and  that  the  sane,  sensible  govern- 
mental action  which  they  are  failing  to  take  today  is  action 
so  essential  to  the  very  preservation  of  life  itself,  that  to 
neglect  it  much  longer  may  well  be  to  invite  the  slow  de- 
struction of  our  civilization,  if  not  of  our  race.  And  the 
task  of  leadership,  again,  is  to  see  to  it  that  when  this 
awakening  takes  place  it  results  in  constructive  action  and 
a  strengthening  of  democracy. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  only  reason  we  permit  this  practice 
of  refusal  to  produce — or  nonproductlon — to  go  on  is  because 
we  do  not  recognize  the  disastrous  effect  of  what  we  are 
doing.  It  does  not,  unfortunately,  sound  ridiculous  to  us  to 
say  what  obviously  is  true,  namely,  that  we  are  today  per- 
mitting production  to  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  goods  that 
can  be  exchanged  for  money  by  the  producer.  But  let  us 
analyze  this  practice  and  see  what  it  leads  to,  for  It  Is  at 
the  root  of  our  trouble. 

HOW  AND  WHY  PBODUCTIOir  IB  KESTBICTKD 

Manufacturers,  processors,  and  other  producers  turn  out 
goods  today  only  when  they  believe  that  people  with  dollars 
are  ready  to  buy  them.  And  people  only  receive  dollars  by 
receiving  wages  or  some  other  return  from  previous  produc- 
tion. In  no  other  way  is  real  purchasing  power  created- 
The  dollars  themselves,  of  course,  are  not  wealth.  But  they 
rule  our  lives.  When  small  amounts  of  purchasing  power 
are  distributed,  therefore,  either  because  of  small  produc- 
tion or  because  a  few  people  keep  an  inordinately  large 
share  of  the  purchasing  power,  we  find  our  producers  re- 
ducing production  to  meet  what  is  called  "effective  demand." 
But  clearly,  for  the  people  as  a  whole,  what  is  needed  under 
such  circumstances  is  to  increase  production  and  Improve 
the  distribution  of  the  income  from  it,  which  in  turn  would 
make  more  production  possible. 

But  each  individual  producer  sees  a  different  picture.  He 
believes  that  if  his  particular  product  can  be  made  scarce  and 
its  price  kept  high,  then  he  will  get  more  dollars  and  be  better 
off.  If  other  producers  do  not  do  what  he  is  doing,  if  they 
go  on  producing  plenteously.  as  our  farmers  have  done  for  so 
long,  then  this  producer  who  restricts  his  output  will  be  right 
in  thinking  that  he  or  his  corporation  will  benefit  from  ^ort 
production  and  high  prices. 
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If.  howerer.  an  other  producers  follow  suit  and  also  reduce 
and  raise  prices,  the  advantage  to  the  first  producer  is  more 
than  canceled  and  the  only  result  Is  an  Impoverishment  of 
the  Nation. 

In  the  second  idace.  each  Individual  producer  Is  also  an 
employer,  and  as  such  he  largely  controls  the  payment  of 
wages.  And  wages  make  up  80  percent  of  all  the  buying 
power  of  the  Nation  with  which  the  products  of  aU  employers 
are  to  be  bought.  Clearly  it  Is  to  the  advantage  of  employers 
generally  If  good  wages  are  paid  by  aU  industry.  But  It  seems 
to  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Individual  employer  to  cut 
wages  wherever  possible  so  his  particular  costs  will  be  re- 
duced. Otherwise,  if  competition  is  severe,  he  may  be  f(nx:ed 
out  of  business.  Thus  the  advantage  of  the  Individaal  pro- 
ducer and  employer  is  to  reduce  his  production,  keep  his 
prices  high,  and  cut  his  costs  by  cutting  wages.  But  the  wel- 
fare of  all  society  demands  that  just  the  c^voslte  be  done  in 
all  these  cases.  C 

Why  have  we  made  these  terribl^  Munders?  Because  we 
have  learned  to  think  only  in  tenns  of  dollars  or  token  wealth, 
not  In  terms  of  real  wealth,  and  because,  as  has  been  said,  we 
look  at  our  whole  economic  proUem  through  the  eyes  of  the 
individual  producer  Instead  of  the  eyes  of  producers  as  a 
whole,  or  consumers  as  a  whole,  or  society  as  a  whole. 
■▼sir  THX  oomufifSNT  HAS  mooxnuGBD  scABcrrr 

"nie  present  problem  is  made  the  more  severe  because, 
miparently,  we  as  a  Nation  have  adopted  the  policy  of  en- 
couraging scarcity  which  benefits  the  individual  producer  at 
the  expense  of  the  balance  of  society,  instead  of  the  pcdlcy  of 
encouraging  full  production,  for  which,  as  has  been  described, 
the  very  nature  of  man  cries  out.  Notable  exceptions  to  this 
national  policy  are  the  Federal  power  policy— T.  V.  A. — the 
conservation  program,  and  the  attempts  to  prevent  monopoly 
in  those  industries  where  real  competition  exists. 

Few  of  us  realize  the  roots  of  this  problem  or  how  far  we 
have  gone  along  this  course.  To  quote  Harold  Loeb  in  the 
Report  of  the  National  Survey  of  Potential  Product  Capacity: 

Wbat  Is  not  recognized,  at  least  generally,  is  that  oontemporary 
btisinefls  practice  lias  been  employing  ways  and  means  of  arresting 
the  tree  play  of  price.  This  has  been  occurring  to  an  increasing 
extent  for  qiUte  100  years  in  the  sphere  of  heavy  and  monopo- 
listic industty.  In  1932  the  TTnlted  States  Covemment,  recog- 
nizing the  unfairness  of  permitting  certain  bran^ss  of  industry  io 
restrict  production  in  order  to  maintain  piioes,  while  other 
brandies,  in  pioticular,  agriculture,  were  stUl  subject  to  the  txill 
effects  of  the  free  and  open  market,  intervened  to  correct  the  in- 
justice. A  Oovemment  agency  made  it  possible  for  nearly  all 
industry,  through  associations,  to  restrict  production  and  thereby 
to  control  price,  and  another  agency,  by  direct  Ooyemment 
Intervention,  porformed  the  same  service  for  the  farmers.  Oon- 
sequently  the  free  play  of  price,  at  least  in  a  downward  direction, 
was  arrested  in  practically  all  the  leading  branches  of  trade. 
This  would  seem  to  mean  that  the  American  people  had  eetab- 
^  llshed  a  device  for  artificially  perpetuating  the  differential  be- 
tween buying  power  and  product  capacity  for  stabilizing,  in  other 
words,  inflexible  prices,  limited  profits,  and  general  poverty. 


WX  MXSO  TO  UBS  OUB  OOVnmAXNT'S  POWXB 

If  the  power  of  the  State  could  be  used  to  restrict  produc- 
tion, why  could  it  not  be  used  to  increase  production? 

Here  indeed  is  a  place  for  the  use  of  the  power  of  our 
QoYemment.  Tba.%  power  through  all  the  ages  has  found 
Its  noblest  expression  in  protecting  the  common,  gena«l 
interest  of  all  the  people.  And  the  use  of  the  power  of  the 
Government  has  been  especially  necessary  in  cases  where 
the  interest  of  special  groups  qr  individuals  has  been  ex- 
erted contrary  to  the  general  welfare.  And  it  has  bem  most 
essential  of  all  for  governmental  power  to  be  exerted  in  the 
face  of  problems  which  Individuals  and  special  interests  have 
been  powerless  to  cope  with.  American  producers  are  today 
caught  in  a  vicious  circle  of  nonproduction  from  which 
none  can  escape  unless  all  escape.  Clearly,  all  cannot  es- 
cape without  the  aid  and  guidance  of  our  Government. 

Tills  failure  to  produce  in  the  face  ot  poverty  and  need 
is  a  new  problem.  In  past  ages  men  have  stn^gled  against 
want,  but  they  have  at  least  struggled.  Never  before  have 
they  welc(»ned  it,  sought  it.  embraced  it.  No  wonder  great 
and  terrible  consequences  have  flowed  from  such  unnatural 


action.  No  wonder  milllims  are  unemployed.  mlTIIanw  more 
baflied.  deeply  worried,  and  disturbed.  Somethlpg.  dearly, 
must  be  done. 


Then  is  no  suggestion  here  that  private  pitipeHj  be  done 
away  with.  There  is,  however,  not  only  a  suggestion  but 
an  Insistent  demand  that  the  ownerdilp  of  means  of  pro- 
duction must  carry  with  it  not  merely  the  privilege  of  mak- 
ing profits  but  the  responsibility  for  fllUnc  tbe  Nation's 
need  for  goods  and  services.  Every  businessman,  if  he  stops 
to  think,  knows  that  he  himself  desires  to  produce  at  ca- 
pacity. Most  of  them  would  do  so  if  it  could  be  done  with- 
out risk  of  bankruptcy.  One  or  two  cf  them  cannot  do  it 
akme. 

It  is  proposed,  therefore,  that  our  Government.  In  the 
name  of  all  the  people,  say  to  each  majw  industry:  '^ou 
are  expected  to  produce  up  to  the  limit  of  the  people's  needs. 
and  in  return  fen-  your  so  doing  your  Government  will  see 
to  it  that  all  other  major  Industries  do  likewise,  and  that 
you  are  reasonably  assured  of  a  f air-proflt  maricet." 
nxx  nnmsTBZAi.  xxpakbzom  act  ams  tbi  cbxics  or  moitrmjuucntm 

The  industrial-expansion  act  is  the  first  legislative  meas- 
ure ever  introduced  in  Congress  wliitdi  frankly  faces  the 
fact  that  our  main  central  problem  is  to  end  the  crime  of 
nonproduction.  This  crime  Is  chargeable  to  no  individual, 
unless  it  be  the  great  monopolies  wiiich  by  freeslng  hlsAi 
prices  started  the  vicious  circle  of  scarcity  on  its  way,  but 
it  Is  a  crime  nevertheless  against  needy  and  defenseless 
Americans.  Tills  act  sees  in  the  machine  age  a  great  oppor- 
tunity, a  great  challenge,  and  a  great  danger.  It  aedcs  to 
put  the  new  wine  of  technology  into  the  new  botties  of 
abundance.  For  unless  that  is  done  the  old  bottleg  of 
scarcity  wlU  surely  burst. 

ADJuarnaEMT  up,  mov  bowh 

Two  wrongs  cannot  make  a  right;  neither  can  five  or  tfx. 
The  yrbole  trouble  starts  because  in  many  of  our  industries 
m(MK>poly  control  exists  to  such  an  extent  that  tlie  output  ci 
goods  and  services  from  thoee  industries  can  be  controlled 
and  made  scarce  and  the  prices  charged  for  them  main- 
tained at  artificially  hl^^  levels.  Tliis  makes  the  Nation 
poorer  and  also  takes  purehaslng  power  away  from  other 
industries.  Forgetting  that  purehasing  power  is  not  r^lly 
money  but  consists  of  wealth  produced,  we  tbea  have  tried, 
in  Justice  to  the  farmer,  to  enable  hhn.  too,  to  make  his 
product  scarce  so  he,  too,  could  raise  his  prices.  In  relation 
to  the  unsound  and  harmful  practices  of  industry  this  was 
comparatively  a  Just  move.  But  again  the  Nation  as  a  ^ofe 
became  poorer.  Human  labor  was  then  seen  to  be  suffering 
lower  and  lower  wages  because  it  was  '*too  plentif uL"  So 
hours  were  shortened  and  the  W.  P.  A.  started.  These  were 
Just  moves,  but  In  part  they  were  undertaken  to  xntJu  labor 
scarcer.  And  all  this  at  a  time  when  millions  of  Americans 
cried  out  for  food  and  clothing  and  decent  homes.  Ttm  real 
solution  for  both  the  farmer  and  the  worker  is  to  have  in- 
dustry produce  as  abundantly  as  the  farmer  has  done  in  the 
past. 

Our  present  distilbutlcHi  of  income  is  unjust  and  must  be 
changfd.  Efforts  to  do  this  are  all  to  the  good.  But  be  it 
said  once  and  for  all  that  f airo-  distributi<m  of  an  artificial 
scarcity,  fairer  distribution  of  a  decreasing  or  a  irtiandardlnfil 
national  income  will  not  solve  our  iM-oblem  by  Itself.  Only  full 
production  can  give  us  purchasing  power.  Only  full  pro- 
duction can  give  us  food  and  clothing  and  shelter  in  sufB- 
cient  quantity  so  that  our  people's  needs  will  be  satisfled. 
And  (mly  Increased  production  wiU  put  our  people  back  to 
work.  We  must  have  the  increased  production  to  make  pos- 
sible the  Increased  wages  which  alone.  In  turn,  can  mi^int^ip 
a  market  tar  the  goods  ^rtilch  industry  must  put  out  in 
order  to  employ  our  unemployed  pec^e.  The  vicious  chcle 
must  be  bn^n,  the  downward  spiral  stopped. 

THX  COKCBXTB  PBOPOaai.  .^ 

This  can  only  be  done  by  the  use  of  the  powe|r  of  our 
Government.    That  this  is  possible  is  proven  by  the  fact  that 
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the  power  of  oar  Ooverament  hM  alrwidy  been  tiaed  toto^ce 

a  scarcity.  If  this  cooikl  be  done,  ttien  obvkKU^ttte  poesiue 
to  change  the  dlrectton  In  which  Ctoveminent  power  l»  to  be 
dtreeted  and  nae  It  to  iDdnoe  Increased  pradoctkm. 

The  mdnskrlal  dpanskn  Act  presents  these  ideas  m  legls- 
lati^fosm.  It  provides  for  the  detennmaUon  of  the  actual 
ooosumer  needs  for  the  prodaets  of  oar  major  industries.  On 
the  tmT**  of  t***"M>  f^'^'^MT*  agreements  are  to  be  brought  about 
aminiy  the  pTodiieers  in  these  industries  i^lch  will  provide 
for  jiKTffaiimi  prodoctlon  up  to  the  limit  of  consumer  needs. 
'  XTntU  a  sufficient  number  of  such  agreements  have  been  nego- 
tiated to  iiMtzra  a  general  increase  in  production  none  of  them 

win  be  put  into  effect 

-  Such  an  increase  in  production  win  mean  also  new  income 
to  industry  and  the  creation  of  new  purchasing  power.  The 
act  provides  ttaiit  this  new  purchasing  power  be  divided  as 
follows:  Mdt  more  than  10  percent  to  increased  profit  and 
income  to  capital  and  management*  and  90  percent  to  either 
increased  wages  or  decreased  prices,  or  a  comblnatton  of  the 
two.  In  other  words,  the  new  purchasing  power,  represented 
by  new  production.  wHl  be  so  distributed  that  it  will  support 
continuously  the  hi^  levd  of  production  contemplated  in  the 
act.  Tlie  means  of  enforcement  is  a  processing  tax  of  25 
^^-^nercent  on  the  value  added  to  the  product  through  manu- 
future,  05  percent  of  which  tax  is  refundable  to  all  units  of 
mdustry  which  cooperate  In  this  national  effort  by  tacreaslng 
their  prodnctiui  and  entering  into  the  agreements  described 
above,  m  addition  to  this,  certain  guaranties  would  be  given 
by  the  Oovemmait  to  coopo-atlng  Industries  for  the  purchase 
of  in*^^***^  surpluses. 

m  a  woRl.  the  Industrial  Expansion  Act  proposes  to 
reverse  the  present  process  of  briziging  about  artificial  scar- 
city and  to  base  production  upcn  human  need  instead  of 
upon  the  ability  of  producers  to  extract  a  givm  money 
price  from  consumers.  The  act  rests  upon  the  economically 
sound  thesis  that  productlOQ  begets  purchasing  power  in- 
stead of  pmrhairing  begetting  productkA.  It  further  rests 
upon  the  equally  sound  thesis  that  the  way  to  make  our 
producera  prosperous  is  not  by  enabling  them  to  limit  pro- 
dnetion  and  raise  prices,  but  by  inducing  them  through 
ffgwfm^[nfnim  u>  Buike  their  money  by  sdling  a  larger  volume 
at  a  reduced  price.  This  is  clearly  the  only  industrial 
method  that  accords  with  the  machine  age. 


Claims  Against  the  United  States  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Claims 


When  win  this  mdustrlal  Expansion  Act  be  passed?  When 
win  America  attack  directly  her  great  problem,  namely. 
Bonprodnetlon  of  the  wealth  her  people  need?  ProbaUy  not 
at  once.  ProbaUy  first  our  plan  must  run  the  gauntlet 
of  ridicule  and  of  bitter  attadt  from  the  privileged  and  the 
nnlnf ormed.  PeifaiMPe  as  long  as  a  measure  of  prosperity 
holds  up  we  have  little  chance  to  persuade  a  majority  of  the 
Nation  to  go  forward  to  economic  sanity.  But  this  proposal 
cannot  be  forgotten  or  brushed  aside.  It  is  too  fundamental 
for  th*t  TJiw>  the  ''shotgun  in  the  comer"  it  may  wait 
until  once  again  our  bubble  begjns  to  burst  And  when 
that  time  comes,  and  proud  men  once  again  forget  their 
pride  and  come  to  unde  Bam  begging  him  to  save  them. 
ji«^4iM|wt  tfi»n  an  groups  of  Americans  can  be  tmrnght  to 
imderstand  the  necessity  of  clear  thinking  and  determined 
action.  Rr  then.  Uke  people  an  in  the  same  lifeboat  on 
the  blth  seas,  Americans  wiU  be  ready  to  puU  together  for 
their  eonunon  safety  and  wel&tfe.  t 

nn  TASK  or  t**'—""'* 

AnA  always  we  may  depend  upon  that  deep  native  In- 
stinet  of  man.  the  Instinct  for  sdf -preservation,  for  security. 
for  xdenty.  It  wffl  assert  itsdf .  Our  faith  Is  that,  given 
determined  aiMi  wise  leaderdilp.  and  a  concrete,  sane  pro- 
posal, this  urge  of  our  f  eUow  countrymen  wffl  express  Itself  in 
such  a  oomtmcttve  mft""^  as  the  industrial  Expansion 
Act  instead  of  in  fUtOe  axxd  destructive  efforts  such  as  have 
destroyed  dmocraey  in  so  many  of  the  nations  of  the 
world. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AMBROSE  J.  KENNEDY     , 

OP  MABTLAlfD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  16, 1937 
Mr  KENNEDY  of  Maryland-  Mr.  Speaker,  ladles  and 
gentlemen  of  the  House,  for  sometime  it  has  been  my  pur- 
pose to  address  you  relative  to  claims  generally  against  the 
Owemment,  and  as  handled  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Claims,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  the  chatrman. 
Not  caring  to  consume  valuable  time  during  the  closing  days 
of  the  present  session,  I  decided  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rxcc«D.  as  herein  set  forth. 

Aa  you  are  doubtless  aware,  there  exists  no  remedy  for 
damages  against  the  United  States  resulting  from  a  tort; 
that  is.  personal  injury,  property  damage,  or  death,  inflicted 
by  the  Government's  agents  within  the  perf  ormance  of  thefa: 
duties,  except  through  special  act  of  Congress.  That  situa- 
tion, as  I  understand,  is  the  result  of  a  legal  maxim,  "Tlie 
sovereign  can  do  no  wrong-,  having  its  origin  with  His 
Majesty's  Bench,  and  thereafter  handed  down,  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  both  in  Britain  and  In  this  country,  to 
deprive  a  citizen  of  the  right  to  assert  a  claim  agaln^  his 
Government  by  institution  of  suit  in  a  court  of  law.  No 
sound  reasoning  has  ever  been  advanced  to  support  the 
Tpayim  and  I  caunot  believe  the  people  and  Government  of 
this  country,  who  so  advocate  and  protect  the  citiaen's  In- . 
dividual  rights  and  liberties,  favor  its  existence.  This  view 
Is  especially  enhanced  by  the  great  number  of  claims  settled 
through  congressional  enactment  in  recent  jrears.  The; 
Twa-rim  la,  howcver,  very  much  in  existence  today,  conse-, 
quenOy  a  citizen  may  justly  be  entiUed  to  redress  from  the 
Goverxmient;  but  his  one  avenue  for  obtaining  relief  is 
maintained  by  the  C<mgress  and  opened  to  him  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  that  august  body. 

As  Illustrative  of  the  fact  that  the  Congress  could  not 
wen  defend  the  system  which  it  does  nevertheless  tolerate, 
I  can  attention  to  the  Court  of  Claims  of  the  United  States 
which  it  created  and  Invested  with  the  right  to  adjudicate 
ciaima  agalust  the  Government  founded  upon  a  contract 
and  In  some  other  instances,  but  not  those  sounding  In  tort 
In  addition  the  statute  books  include  several  laws  permitting 
the  settiement  of  personal-injury  and  property-damage 
claims  to  a  very  Umited  amount,  usuaUy  $500  for  personal 
injury  and  $1,000  for  property  damage.  Such  claims  are  de- 
termined l«r  the  executive  departments  and  offices  of  the 
Government  and  certified  to  the  Congress  for  appropria- 
tion, as  a  general  rule,  and  the  payment  of  others  is  au- 
thorized from  funds  annually  appropriated.  But,  as  I  have 
stated,  the  most  Important  indication  that  there  Is  no  de- 
fense to  the  maxim  is  the  volume  of  claims,  covering  a 
multitude  of  sins,  so  to  speak,  settied  by  the  Congress  with 
the  enactment  of  special  legislation. 

Tliis  brings  me.  then,  to  a  discussion  of  the  functions  and 
duties  of  the  Committee  on  Claims,  distinguished  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  created  in  1794.  the  third  oldest  committee  of 
the  House,  and  Is  today  disposing  of  the  largest  number  of 
ffifttmn  In  its  history.  The  records  show  that  during  the  past 
15  years,  covering  7  complete  Congresses  and  including 
the  session  just  concluded,  approximately  13,675  dalm  bills 
have  been  referred  to  the  committee.  That  figure  gives 
some  idea  of  the  volume  of  proposed  relief  that  must  have 
been  sent  to  the  committee  during  the  entire  period  of  its 
existence.  The  present  Congress,  with  a  total  of  1.798  bills 
for  the  first  session,  fares  weU  to  exceed  the  greatest  previous 
total  for  any  Congress,  Keeping  In  mind  that  each  bUl 
embodies  a  distinct  case  for  reUef ,  ranging  over  a  wide  and 
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diverse  field  of  subjects,  it  would  be  quite  simple  for  the 
committee  to  express  its  regret  that  conslderatinn  of  the 
business  referred  to  it  appeared  an  insurmountaUe  task, 
and  let  it  go  at  that.  or.  as  an  alternative,  sdect  a  few  highly 
meritorious  cases  and  favorably  rep(»t  them. 

But — aiKl  I  am  proud  to  report  this— through  a  good  deal  of 
taidustry  by  its  members  and  cterks  alike,  and  by  vastly  Im- 
proved procedure,  the  committee  was  able,  during  the 
Seventy-fourth  Congress,  to  consider  1.118  cases,  of  which  it 
favoratdy  reported  937  and  enacted  into  law  585.  That  last 
figure  is  nearly  double  the  greatest  number  of  bills  enacted  by 
the  committee  at  any  previous  Congress  during  its  entire  his- 
tory. Continuing  this  excellent  record,  of  the  1.798  bills  now 
before  it.  at  the  close  of  the  first  session.  Seventy-fifth  Con- 
gress, the  committee  has  dLsposed  of  862  cases.  554  receiving 
favorable  reports  and  about  370  being  enacted  into  law.  With 
continued  effort,  it  seems  the  results  at  the  close  of  this 
Congress  will  top  the  record  established  at  the  last. 

Other  considerations  enter  Into  the  committee's  attain- 
ments of  recent  years.  Important  among  these  are  the  com- 
prehensive reports  submitted  with  every  bill  favorably  con- 
sidered. Briefly,  they  contain  a  recitation  of  the  purpose  of 
the  proposed  legislation,  the  facts  supporting  it,  the  position 
of  the  Government  department  or  office  involved,  and  the 
commlttM's  views  respecting  the  claim's  validity.  A  great 
deal  of  time  Is  necessary  tor  their  proper  preparation,  but  the 
resulting  bmefits  are  very  apparent.  Then,  too,  the  multi- 
farious nature  of  the  trills  within  its  jurisdiction  has  made  it 
fif*firfthiA  that  the  committee  establish  and  adhere  to  a  pcdicy 
as  regards  each  individual  tsnpe.  For  example,  in  a  motor- 
vehicle  accident  case  there  Is  often  a  confiict  In  the  evidence 
as  presented  in  hehaU  of  the  claimant  and  as  adduced  by  the 
Government.  In  such  cases,  which.  iiKidentally.  comprise  the 
Imlk  of  the  bills,  the  committee  endeavors  to  sift  the  evi- 
dence for  the  material  points  and  facts  and  then  establish  or 
disallow  the  claim  on  the  basis  of  a  preponderance  thoreof. 
m  all  such  cases  common-sense  rules  of  the  road  and  State 
traflElc  regulations,  if  material,  are  taken  Into  consideration. 
Again,  In  a  bond-forfeiture  case,  where  a  refund  is  sought,  the 
committee  wiU  not  favorably  consider  the  bm  simply  because 
the  claimant  feels  the  Government  has  ezuidied  itself  to  the 
value  of  his  bond.  So  many  of  our  citiams  are  imbued  wittr 
the  idea  that  the  Goverxunent,  because  it  is  such,  should 
always  emerge  the  loser.  The  committee  entertains  no  sudi 
idea,  and  every  claim,  hrequective  of  its  nature,  must  be  sup- 
ported by  facts  and  sound  argument  in  its  favor  if  its  settle- 
ment is  expected.  Therefore,  v^ien  the  refund  oi  the  value  of 
a  bond  is  sought,  the  record  must  usually  show  that  the  aUen 
(HT  defendant,  as  the  case  may  be.  was  subsequently  produced 
through  the  bondsman's  effort  or  expense,  thus  coiistituting  a 
substantial  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  bond. 

Annthin-  important  consideration  is  the  greatly  Improved 
procedure  now  prevailing  with  respect  to  the  House  Private 
Calendar.  For  years  this  calendar  was  called  under  a  one- 
objection  rule.  wherdt)y  reservation  of  objectkm  could  be  en- 
tered by  a  Member  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  stating  or 
seeking  information  r^;ardlng  the  particular  bllL  Tbe  au- 
thor or  other  Member  interested  in  the  bill  would  then  at- 
tempt an  explanation,  and,  unless  the  regular  order  was 
demanded,  this  discussion  generally  developed  at  great  length. 
Upon  objection  being  insisted  upon,  the  bin  was  passed  over, 
remained  on  the  calendar,  and  was  scheduled  for  another 
calling,  when  additional  objectiCNis  would  require  its  defeat. 
On  the  face  of  it,  this  rule  appears  reasonable;  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  actual  practice,  discouraging  results  ensued.  The  rule 
definitely  provided  time  for  consideration  of  the  Private  Cal- 
endar, which  time  was  usiially  Ignored.  Finally,  when  the 
calendar  was  called  for  consideration  and  objection  was  en- 
tered to  a  bill,  the  sponsor  would  offer  an  argtunent  in  its 
favor,  and  the  discussion  would  probably  grow  to  such  pro- 
pra-tions  that  as  mwib.  as  20  or  25  minutes  were  consumed  in 
considering  a  single  bilL  As  a  consequence.  Members  would 
in  a  short  time  become  weary  of  the  proceedings  and  eitho: 
adjourn  or  proceed  to  other  business.    Also,  by  the  power  to 


leame  an  objection,  the  discussions  frequently  conoemed 
everything  but  the  Ull  under  consideration,  and  this  parlia- 
mentary maneuver  was  sometimes  used  by  Members  for  sub- 
jects whidi  they  were  otherwise  unsuccessful  in  obtaining 
time  to  discuss.  It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  con- 
sideration of  a  private  bill,  through  the  process  just  stated,  to 
develop  into  a  discussl(Hi  oi  questions  hli^ily  political  and  ot 
national  Import.  An  excellent  (^nmrtunity  was  provided  also 
for  several  individual  Members  irtM>  for  many  sessions  had 
omstiUited  themselves  unofllcial  "Treasury  wattdidogs",  and 
wiio  frequently  killed  a  bill  and  at  the  same  time  expounded 
uptm  their  savings  to  the  Goverrunent;  this  without  refer- 
axot  to  the  merits  of  the  claim.  Furthermore,  instead  of 
saving  the  Govermnent  anjrthing.  such  tactics  utilised  ppaoe 
in  the  Racoao  and  caused  the  defeat  of  a  bill  for  that  Con- 
gress, with  the  result  that  it  would  simply  be  presented,  con- 
sidered, and  again  recommended  in  a  subsequent  session,  and 
the  additional  cost  of  its  handling,  of  which  printing  alone  Is 
a  major  item,  was  unnecessarily  incurred.  As  for  tiie  second 
call  of  the  calendar,  none  was  ever  had.  In  fact,  so  many 
uncalled-for  delays  were  encountered  that  numerous  bills 
were  reported  and  never  afforded  a  first  consideration.  At 
the  close  of  the  Seventy-third  Congress  u)proximately  635 
hiUs  were  still  pending  on  the  Private  Calendar. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  correc- 
tion of  this  system  was,  for  the  first  time,  earnestly  mxler- 
takexL  The  result  is  the  pnaent  clause  6  of  House  rule 
XXIV,  drafted  under  the  able  direction  of  the  present  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee,  Hon.  Johv  J.  OX^oimoi  of  New 
York,  by  which  the  Private  Calendar  Is  now  considered. 
Briefly,  the  rule  requires  two  objections  to  any  1^  permits 
no  debate  whatever,  and  provides  that  a  bill  objected  to 
shall  be  recommitted  to  the  committee  from  which  it  was 
reported,  after  which  it  may  be  included  in  an  omnibus  bill 
and  again  brought  before  the  House,  (temibus  bills  com- 
prise bUls  previously  objected  to,  are  read  for  amendment 
and  any  item  may  be  stricken,  are  debataMe.  and  upon  final 
passage  are  dissolved  into  the  original  bUls.  The  rule  di- 
rects the  E^^eaker  to  call  the  Private  Calendar  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  every  month  for  bills  unobjected  to.  and  author- 
ises him  to  call  omnibus  bills  for  consideration  on  the  third 
Tuesday  of  every  mcmth.  As  an  Illustration  of  the  q;>eed 
now  possible  in  considering  the  Private  Calendar  as  req^ects 
bills  unobjected  to,  in  the  session  just  ended,  over  700  bills 
were  considered  during  eight  calendar  caOs  which  consumed 
less  than  12  hours  of  House  time.  BOls  objected  to  are  re- 
considered by  the  Committee  on  Clainu  at  a  hearing  with 
both  pn^^onents  and  opponents  thereof  present.  Hie  com- 
mittee then  determines  whether  it  will  Include  the  bills  in 
an  omnibus  bill  for  further  House  conitidpratlon  Through 
this  practice  many  objections  are  cured  in  committee,  and 
several  bills  have  been  altogether  defeated.  That  the  sys- 
tem employed  under  the  new  rule  is  highly  beneficial  seems 
ai^arent,  and,  needless  to  say,  no  Member  is  thereby  de- 
xurived  of  his  right  to  oppose  a  UlL 

While  discussing  the  Private  Calendar,  I  carmot  refrain 
from  taking  this  ommrtunity  to  commend  those  Members 
appt^nted  on  both  sides  of  the  House  to  investigate  the 
business  (m  the  calendar.  These  Members  perform  a  thank- 
less but  important  function  for  the  House,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Claims,  although  dlsagree(Uig  with  them  on  the 
merits  of  some  few  biDs,  is  awredative  ot  the  cooperation 
they  have  given  it  as  well  as  the  reasonableness  with  which 
they  have  undertaken  their  job. 

Lastly,  the  committee's  success  in  disposing  of  so  many 
claims  in  recent  years  can  be  attributed  to  its  Industrious 
membership  and  clerk  hire.  Rrankly.  with  knowledge  of 
the  nuuiy  duties  a  Member  of  Ccmgress  is  called  upon  to 
perform.  I  could  not  blame  him  for  oraming  membership 
on  the  Committee  on  Claims.  During  the  past  three  ses- 
sions c(»nmittee  members  have  had  from  5  to  10  bills  re- 
ferred to  than  nearly  (mce  a  week  for  examination  and  re- 
^txt  to  the  full  cconmlttee,  which  has  met  about  once  a  week 
during  that  period,  disposing  of  an  average  of  25  bills  per 
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meeting.  TWs  fact  makes  tt  essential  that  meetings  rfJHto 
fun  committee  should  be  executive,  and  Members  areaccord- 
ingly  advised  to  discuss  tiielr  bills  with  or  present  witnwws 
or  proof  to  the  Individual  subcommittees.  In  addltto 
to  the  preparation  of  reports,  the  clerk  to  the  commit- 
tee must  find  time  to  Index,  docket,  and  compile  Ales  on 
each  bin;  to  correspond  with  the  authors  of  the  bUls,  who 
icceive  advice  of  all  action  taken  on  Uielr  bflls  by  the  com- 
mittee: to  secure  or  reguestirom  Uie  Oovemment  depart- 
ments and  offlC€«  Involved  their  reports  on  the  WU»;  » 
examhw  and  prepare  flies  for  reference  to  subcommittee, 
wUcfa  action  Is  taken.  InddentaUy.  only  when  complete  in- 
formation Is  at  hand:  and  to  otherwise  endeavor  to  aUevlate 
the  congestion  resulting  from  the  tremendous  nmnbar  of 
bins  referred  to  tiie  committee.  It  Is  obvious  that  tiicy  have 
no  time  for  unnecessary  discussions  or  questions  concerning 
ttoe  bins.  ,^  ■        -^ 

I  desire  to  can  attention  of  the  Members  spedflcany  to 
tiie  committee's  policy  that  no  consideration  win  be^mi 
to  any  bin  unless  the  same  is  requested  and  proper  support- 
ing proof  Is  placed  on  file.  It  Is  whoUy  impossible  to  con- 
sider an  the  bUls  for  which  action  has  been  requested  ana 
proof  has  been  filed,  consequently  the  committee  cannot. 
as  a  matter  of  course,  take  tiiose  bUls  up  which  !»][«  aPP^f" 
ently  been  Introduced  and  then  forgotten.    Every  effort  wm 

continue  to  be  made  to  afford  tiie  largest  possible  number  of 
dalms  proper  consideration  wltiiln  tiie  time  aUotted  by  each 

session.  '^ 

I  canxMt  too  highly  commend  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Claims,  both  those  now  serving  and  those  who 
served  during  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  'Hiey.  too,  per- 
form a  thankless  Job  and  have  given  much  of  ttielr  ttoe 
and  effort  to  do  so.  I  for  one  very  much  appreciate  the 
'courtesy  and  cooperation  they  have  shown  me.  The  record 
funy  demonstrates  that  they  are  hard  and  conscientious 

I  **itnv  it  desirous  to  todude  In  these  remarks,  for  the 
benefit  of  Members  who  have  bUls  pending  before  the  com- 
mittee or  contemplate  the  presentetion  of  others,  something 
of  the  policies.  Jurisdiction,  and  rules  of  the  committee.   The 

Jurisdiction  of  the  committee  extends  to  bUls  seeking  dam- 
ages for  personal  injury,  property  damage,  or  death^tafllcted 
by  agents  of  the  Italted  States;  to  bUls  seeking  tiie  refund  of 
the  value  of  a  bond  forfeited  In  an  aUen  or  criminal  pro- 
ceeding' to  bins  authorizing  other  monetary  refunds  from 
the  Tteasury  of  the  United  States:  to  claims  founded  upon  a 
contract  with  the  Government  where  equitable  redress  alone 
is  sought,  such  as  additional  work  or  labor  performed  under 
the  contract;  to  bills  authorizing  the  adjustinent  and  settle- 
ment of  accounts  of  fiscal  ofBcers  of  the  Government,  or  to 
cancel  diarges  against  suxdi  ofBcers:  to  bills  waiving  the  limi- 
tations of  time  in  section  15  to  20.  both  inclusive,  of  the 
Employees'  Compensation  Act  of  September  7,  1916,  which 
Umltotions  provide  in  part  for  the  filing  of  claims  within 
1  year  after  date  of  injury;  to  bffls  conferring  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  Court  of  Claims  or  a  TJhited  States  district  court  to 
hear,  determine,  and  render  Judgment  upon  claims  arising 
both'from  tort  and  contract;  and  to  bills  involving  sundry 
other  subjects  where  equity  and  Justice  demand  the  reUef . 

On  the  other  hand,  the  committee  does  not  consider  numer- 
ous types  of  claims  exduded  by  Its  rules,  hereafter  set  forth. 
nor  has  it  any  Jurlsdictton  over  war  claims,  which  are  those 
of  individuals  or  oorporattons  arising  fron  any  of  the  wars 
in  which  the  United  Stotes  has  been  engaged.  SlmUaxly  it 
had  no  Jurisdiction  over  bflls  to  grant,  increase,  or  restore 
penakms  for  disability  or  death  arising  from  wars  in  which 
the  united  States  has  been  engaged,  including  veterans*  com- 
pensation and  war-riA  insurance  claims;  noor  has  it  Juris- 
diction over  UHs  extending  to  a  claimant  the  benefits  of  the 
etvil-aervlce  laws,  or  waiving  the  Umitations  of  time  for  fiUng 
5»i»itH«  under  the  Emergency  Officers'  Retirement  Act.  or  con- 
f  enii«  an  twoarable  discharge  upon  dishonorably  discharged 
members  of  the  armed  forces  qf  the  United  SUtes.  Moreover, 
the  committee  does  not  entertain  bills  awarding  Govenmient 
employees  or  their  dependents  benefits  greater  than  those 


provided  by  the  Employees'  Compensation  Act,  or  bffls  wWdi 
would  grant  compensation  to  such  persons,  or  In  any  mannor 
Interfere  with  the  provisions  and  administration  of  that  act. 
It  does  not  entertain  bUls  Involving  matter  for  which  setUe- 
ment  is  already  provided,  either  through  the  Government 
departinents  or  offices  or  the  courts.  In  conclusion,  particu-  , 
lar  attention  is  invited  to  the  committee  rules  Immediately 
foUowing:  

KVLBS   OF   TH»   OOMMTrTEB   ON   CLAZXa 

1  The  meetings  of  the  committee  shallbe  »>e|l,o»/"^*y  5* 
each   weekrtWrSO    a.   m.    unless   otherwise    ordered    by   the 

^^^^''SPmeetlngs  of  the  committee  shaU  be  executiveexcept  on 
the  order  of  the  chairman  or  a  majority  of  the  members  pr^n*- 

3.  A  quorum  of  the  committee  shaU  consist  o' J^l^ie  ™«™'>«*;   . 

J:  NO  ronslderation  will  be  given  to  any  bill  ^*»1  "«1««; J» 
made  by  the  author  or  sponsor  thereof,  who  ^a"  *"•  P^P^ 
evidence  in  Its  support,  nor  untU  the  report  of  the  Gownment 
department  or  office  has  been  secured.  The  clerk  of  the  com- 
mittee will  secure  said  report  upon  request.  ^^.^^  „i,o« 

5  After  the  fUe  is  complete,  the  chairman  shall  decide  when 
and  to  what  subcommittee  the  bUls  wUl  be  "'e^jTed-  Jji\^ 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  chairman,  one  member  shall  constitute 

*  e^No  bUl  shall  be  considered  by  the  full  committee  untU  It  has 
been  referred  to  and  reported,  either  favorably,  adversely,  or 
without  recommendation,  by  a  subcommittee. 

7  The-  clerk  of  the  committee  is  authorised  to  re-refer  bius 
\rtilch  wrfe  not  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  committee,  as  defined 
by  the  House  rules  and  the  decisions  or  the  committee. 

8  The  chftl""*^"  of  the  committee  is  authorized  to  report  f avtr- 
ably  bills  appropriating  less  than  $100.  when  such  bills  are  recam- 
mended  for  enactment  by  the  Government  department  or  office 

9* The  ''bt'""*"  is  authorised  to  report  favorably  bUls  fijjw- 
aWy  repOTted  In  the  preceding  Congress  by  the  committee: 
Presided,  /lowewer.  That  if  it  shaU  appear  to  the  chairman  that  a 
favorable  repeat  is  not  warranted,  the  bUl  shall  be  referred  to  a 
subcommittee  for  further  consideration. 

10.  The  committee  shall  not  consider: 

(a)  Any  claim  which  accrued  prior  to  January  1,  1920,  umess 
said  claim  was  favorably  reported  during  the  Seventy-f ourtti  Ocm- 
nesB  or  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  This  rule 
may  be  waived  only  upon  order  of  two-thirds  of  the  entire  com- 
mittee, present  and  votmg.  

(b)  Any  claim  previously  adversely  reported  or  rejectea  oy 
the  committee,  except  upon  presentation  of  new  or  additional 
evidence  disdoeing  a  material  change  in  the  facts  which,  in  the 
(pinion  of  the  chn'r^nnn,  is  sufficient  to  warrant  reopening  the 

(c)  Any  claim  filed  with  the  Employees'  Compensation  C<m- 
mlsslon.  considered  on  Its  merits,  and  disallowed,  or  any  bUl 
awarding  or  increasing  compensation  to  an  employee  or  his  de- 
pendent, or  otherwise  interfering  with  the  provisions  and  com- 
pensation prescribed  by  the  act  of  September  7.  1916,  as  amended. 
This  rule  may  be  waived  only  upon  order  of  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  committee,  present  and  voting. 

(d)  Any  Ht^t"!  for  compensation,  pension,  or  gratuity  by  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces,  or  the  reserves,  or  by  his  dependent, 
which  persons  are  all  covered  and  treated  as  a  class  by  th» 
general  statutes.  ,^.  ,^^       .     ^ 

(e)  Any  claim  for  Injuries  or  damage  resulting,  either  to  a 
membv  or  to  third  persons,  from  the  service  or  activities  of 
the  National  Guard  maintained  within  the  several  SUtes,  except 
the  District  of  Columbia  National  Guard. 

(f )  Any  claim  over  which  another  tribunal,  court,  or  depart- 
ment has  jTirisdictlon.  while  such  Jurisdiction  Is  not  exhausted. 

(g)  Any  claim  approved  by  the  Congress  and  vetoed  by  the 
President,  except  upon  a  material  change  in  the  facts  or  evldenos 
that  administration  disapproval  has  been  withdrawn. 


Attitude  of  the  East  Toward  the  West— The  East 
as  Parent,  the  West  as  Child— What  Does  This 
Mean  Today  in  the  Development  of  the  Far  West? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Jfonday,  Auuvat  16,  1937 

ICr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  14  of 
tbls  session,  when  the  Interior  Department  appropriation  bin 
was  before  the  House,  and  the  subject  of  western  reclamation 
was  being  considered,  Mr.  Pluklxy,  of  Vermont,  attempted 
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to  rale  out  on  a  point  of  order  an  appioiniatlon  of  $650,000 
for  the  SiUt  River  project  in  Ariaona.  Mr.  LaionTSOif,  ot 
Kansas  also  voiced  opposition  to  this  same  appropriatkm. 
Were  those  two  gentlemen  showing  the  right  attitude  In  that 
case  toward  the  legislation  before  us?  Was  their  actkHi  at 
that  time  In  line  with  the  best  public  ptdicy?  I  certainly 
did  not  think  so  then,  and  do  not  think  so  now. 

If  I  had  been  a  Member  of  CcHigress  at  the  time  the  appro- 
priation was  being  considered  for  the  Passamaquoddy  project, 
and  I.  as  a  Congressman  from  a  desert  country,  had  voted 
against  the  appropriation,  or  attempted  to  defeat  it  on  the 
ground  of  economy,  or  for  some  other  reason,  would  that  have 
been  in  line  with  wise  public  policy?  If  I  had  been  in  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Illin(Hs  in  1856  and  had  opposed  Sena- 
tor Stephen  A.  Douglas  in  his  attempt  to  devel(q?  a  Common- 
wealth In  Kansas,  would  that  stand  have  been  good  public 
policy.  The  answer  is  an  emphatic  "No!"  in  both  cases.  I  feel 
quite  strongly  that  there  should  be  an  e<iually  emphatic  "No!" 
in  regard  to  the  case  rtf  erred  to  as  of  the  14th  of  last  May. 

Blr.  Speaker,  throughout  the  history  of  our  Nation  the 
most  remarkable  and  significant  thing  about  this  Nation's 
development  has  been  its  growth  toward  the  West.  Hie 
United  States  of  America  has  been  the  worid's  greatest  and 
most  successful  colonizing  power.  In  speaking  thus  I  rrfer 
to  the  "Old  "nurteen"— that  is.  the  Thirteen  (Mginal  States — 
as  the  "Mother  Coimtnr",  and  I  regard  all  of  the  35  other 
States  now  in  the  Union  as  "colonies"  or  political  diildren. 
The  area  of  the  48  States  within  the  continental  confines  of 
our  country  is  10  times  the  area  of  the  original  13. 
strocsssroL  "colonizatiok" 

Why  has  the  United  States  of  America  been  so  success- 
ful as  a  colonizing  Nation?  It  is  because  of  the  wise  and 
statesmanlike  policy  of  this  Government.  It  Is  because  of 
the  generous  attitude  of  the  "mother"  toward  the  "children." 
This  American  attitude  and  statesmanlike  policy  is  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  attitude  of  England  as  a  mother  country 
toward  her  former  IS  children  on  the  American  shore.  It 
is  a  significant  fact  that  our  Revolutionary  forefathers  had 
such  an  unhappy  exi)erience  as  childrefi  of  England  while 
they  were  colonies  of  Great  Britain  that  the  very  word 
"colony"  came  to  be  distasteful  to  them.  Acc(M:dingly.  they 
called  their  political  dependents  in  the  West  not  colonies 
but  territories,  for  they  did  not  want  to  apply  a  term  of 
reproach  to  their  own  political  offspring  west  of  the  Al- 
legheny Mountains.  Tlierefore  these  35  political  children 
have  become  35  great  new  States  in  the  course  of  years, 
added  to  the  original  13.  making  one  united  family  of  48 
Commonwealths. 

This  liberal  colonial  policy  practiced  by  our  Original 
Thirteen  States,  comprising  the  United  States,  was  first  evi- 
denced by  the  wise  ordinance  of  1787.  This  legislation  by 
an  early  American  Congress  guaranteed  the  equality  of 
rights  of  the  prospective  new  Commonwealths  on  a  par 
with  the  old  original  States.  This  same  wise  col(Hiial  policy, 
or  fair  and  generous  treatment,  became  fixed  in  the  Con- 
stituUon  of  the  United  States  when  it  was  drafted  in  1787, 
and  the  carrying  out  of  that  policy  continuously  by  the 
American  Congress  has  resulted  in  making  our  country 
great  wid  prosperous — a  shining  example  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful colonial  policy  of  modern  times. 

Back  in  1787  there  were  a  few  timid  souls  on  our  Atlantic 
seaboard  who  feared  the  great  imdeveloped  West  with  its 
limitless  possibilities.  Such  men  counseled  restriction  and 
ungenerously  wished  to  monopolize  political  power  in  the 
East.  Ptortunately  for  the  future  of  America,  such  men  were 
few  and  of  little  weight  in  national  councils.  The  more 
generous  and  statesmanlike  views  prevailed,  and  the  great 
West— meaning  at  that  time  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Val- 
leys—became the  land  of  opportunity.  The  sons  of  the 
crowded  eastern  communities  turned  their  faces  toward  the 
west,  built  up  new  houses  there,  being  assured  political 
privileges  such  as  they  had  enjoyed  in  their  old  homes. 

A  COMTRAST  WITH  GBEXK  COLONIES 

A  student  of  history  is  somehow  reminded  of  the  paraUel 
between  older  and  newer  related  communities  in  America 


and  older  and  newer  related  commmiities  In  ancient  Greece. 
9or  instance.  THrginia  Is  the  motbor  of  Keirtucky,  Kentucky 
the  mother  of  Missouri,  and  Missouri  the  mother  of  several 
new^  communities  in  the  far  Southwest.  Just  so  in  Greece, 
Athens  was  the  mother  of  Corinth,  and  Corinth  had  children 
farther  west  in  the  Mediterranean  Basin.  We  recall  the 
close  ties  of  kinship  and  friendship  existing  between  Athens 
and  Corinth.  It  was  the  relattcm  of  mother  and  daughter. 
Each  was  proud  of  the  other,  althou^  there  were  no  pe- 
cimiary  benefits,  such  as  taxes  or  tribute,  exchanged  be- 
tween them.  In  the  Creek  world  the  relation  between 
mother  city  and  daus^ter  city  was  something  like  the  rela- 
tion today  between  England  and  Canada  or  England  and 
Australia. 

It  may  be  said  that  my  figure  of  speech  is  not  a  happy 
one;  it  may  be  that  in  the  human  family  the  parent  ritka 
all  and  gives  all  to  the  offspring  without  thought  of  selflisb- 
ness  or  hope  of  return,  but  that  in  political  organisations 
such  as  States  there  can  be  no  such  generosil^  or  altruistic 
motives.  My  contention  is  that  even  there  it  is  not  a  one- 
sided contribution  between  a  mother  community  and  a 
daughter  community;  there  is  a  tie  that  Is  mart  than  mere 
pride  and  loyalty,  and  that  tie  is  a  substantial  pecuniary 
one.  In  our  own  country  each  new  community  in  the  West 
builded  by  the  pioneers  who  left  the  East,  and  by  contribu- 
tions of  wealth  as  well  as  brains,  became  an  economic  asset 
to  the  whole  Nation;  thus  any  contributions  which  Eastern 
States  have  made  to  the  building  of  new  western  communi- 
ties have  been  in  the  nature  ot  a  wise  national  investment. 

THE  WEST  TODAT  IS  PASTRES  WEST 

Mr.  Speaker,  new  States  foimded  west  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains  by  the  assistance  of  the  Commonwealths  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  returned  more  than  filial  devotion  in  re- 
turn for  the  aid  given  them.  They  offered  economic  freedom 
and  political  c^portunity  to  the  overcrowded  population  of 
the  older  States  and  in  a  very  substantial  way  added  mate- 
rially to  the  total  wealth  and  the  military  and  economic 
strength  of  the  whole  country.  A  century  or  so  ago  the 
following  was  an  appropriate  song,  voicing  Individual  hope 
for  tens  of  thousands  of  energetic  citizens  in  our  eastern 
States: 

To  tbe  West,  to  the  West,  to  the  land  of  the  free, 
TN^me  the  nither  of  Waters  rolls  down  to  tbe  sea. 
Where  a  man  Is  a  man  If  he's  wlUlng  to  toll. 
And  the  humbtost  may  gather  tbe  fnut  of  tbe  soO. 

A  similar  situation  between  the  East  and  the  West  exists 
today,  with  slightly  different  factors  involved.  In  this  gen- 
eration it  is  the  Rocky  Mountain  area  constituting  the  im- 
developed West.  Our  last  geographic  frontier  is  today  the 
basin  of  the  Colorado  River.  Politically,  new  States  have 
been  founded  there;  but  industrially  those  States  are  still 
in  their  infancy.  Until  now  this  great  western  highland 
region  has  been  chiefly  valuable  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
through  the  exploitation  of  its  easily  reached  natinal 
wealths-first  its  store  of  pelts  and  then  its  mineral  resources. 
These  extractive  industries  took  imtold  wealth  out  of  that 
section  to  enrich  eastern  capital  without  much  consideration 
for  permanent  investments  to  make  the  extractive  industry 
perpetual  in  that  region. 

To  make  up  for  that  lack,  the  great  West  now  calls  upon 
the  Federal  Government  for  funds,  credit,  and  engineering 
skill  to  wall  up  its  numerous  rivers  and  festoon  them  along 
the  mountains'  sides  and  harness  the  turbulent  streams  for 
power  before  using  their  waters  ultimately  to  transform 
deserts.  Tlie  transformation  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
from  its  primitive  condition  in  1800  to  its  urban  condition 
today  is  no  more  remarkable  than  the  poflsfide  trantfonna- 
tion  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  area  to  make  it  suitable  for  the 
home  of  man.  It  will  take  capital  and  brains  and  genuine 
statesmanship  and  a  generation  or  so  of  time  to  aocompDsb 
these  results.  It  can  be  accomplished,  however,  by  follow- 
ing out  the  ideas  of  Major  Powell.  Senator  Newlands.  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  gen- 
eration of  statesmen  and  scienttsts  will  bufld  even  better 
than  the  former  generation  dreamed. 


il 
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It  Is.  then,  no  mere  ngure  to  speak  of  the  original  States 
as  the  mother  country  and  the  newer  Stat^  as  daughtefs. 
for  they  fortunately  have  had  exactly  Just  that  relationdiip. 
Accordingly,  there  should  be  and  has  been  a  paternal  inter- 
^^oiSriart  of  one.  and  a  filial  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  other.  Now.  my  Stote  of  Arizona  is  the  youngest  of  tiie 
family  of  SUtes.  On  account  of  adverse  natural  condi- 
tions and  fierce  Indian  tribes,  this  remarkable  country  was 
the  very  last  portion  of  our  whole  country  to  be  tamed  and 
to  come  under  Anglo-American  dominaUon.  Arizona  is  a 
land  of  superlatives,  with  highest  mountains,  deepest  can- 
yons, greatest  physical  attracUons.  and  so  forth.  By  the 
same  token,  that  marvelous  country  challenges  the  ingenuity 
of  ^dlAto  the  utmost,  and  calls  for  the  greatest  energy  and 
ability  of  engineers.  Yet  no  part  of  our  country  makes 
greater  returns  on  the  investment  than  does  the  State  of 
Arixona.  Of  this  I  want  to  speak  later,  using  the  Roosevelt 
Dam  and  the  Salt  River  project  as  illustrations. 

While  there  have  been  and  are  great  possibUities  for  our 
citizens  in  that  remarkable  region,  an  individual  playing  a 
lone  hand,  especially  in  farming,  has  been  almost  certain  of 
failure  in  the  past.  Hiroughout  the  history  of  Arizona. 
we  have  seen  the  need  of  outside  aid  in  her  development. 
Far  iHustraUon.  we  might  refer  to  the  aid  which  churches 
in  older  communiUes  have  given  their  brethren  in  Arizona 
and  with  most  gratifying  results.  AU  of  the  outstanding 
religious  groups  or  denominations  now  prominent  in  Ari- 
Bona  have  received  substantial  contributions,  both  material 
and  spiritual,  from  the  mother  church  in  older  and  more  de- 
veloped parts  of  the  country,  and  the  results  have  justified 
the  effort.  The  same  is  true  in  hospitalization  and  the 
furnishing  of  health  facilities.  As  I  pointed  out  a  few  days 
ago.  several  great  national  fraternal  orders  have  established 
hospitals  and  sanitariums  to  aid  their  brothers  in  Arizona 
and  now  find  that  these  institutions  welcome  their  mem- 
bership to  the  land  of  sunshine  and  health  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  "Hie  United  States  Government,  acting  on 
this  same  cooperative  principle,  has  established  veterans' 
hospitals  in  my  State  and  now  five  times  more  veterans  live 
In  this  healthful  area  than  Arizona  furnished  soldiers  to 
the  wars.  In  other  words,  whether  it  be  a  church,  a  fra- 
ternal organization,  or  a  military  department  making  an 
Investment  In  Arizona,  the  returns  are  always  beyond  the 
expectations.  I  mention  this  State  because  I  am  more  fa- 
miliar with  it,  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  other  western 

States. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  governmental  investments  in 
reclaiming  desert  land  out  there.  It  was  the  spending  of 
Government  money  on  the  deserts  of  Arizona  that  was 
objected  to  by  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas,  to  which  I  referred  in  beginning  a 
while  ago.  Evidently  these  gentiemen  do  not  think  it  wise 
policy  to  spend  money  on  reclamation  in  Arizona  or  any 
place  out  West.  Let  me  indicate  briefly  what  other  states- 
men before  us  have  done  in  that  regard  and  with  what 
xvsults.  using  the  Salt  River  project  as  an  illustration. 

OVTSZOM   AID    NXKDXD    IK   AXIZONA 


In  the  south  central  part  of  Arizona  lies  the  arable  por- 
tion of  the  Salt  River  Valley.  This  is  an  old  river  plain. 
levdl  as  a  floor,  some  dozen  miles  in  width  and  about  20 
miles  in  length,  containing  about  400,000  acres  of  land  capa- 
ble of  being  watered  by  gravity  irrigation.  For  4  decades 
nrior  to  1906  pioneer  farmers  as  individuals,  or  in  littie 
groups  attempted  some  small  scale  projects  along  that  river. 
TlKir  efforts  were  rather  successful,  everything  considered. 
and  yet  the  results  were  pathetic.  These  courageous  fann- 
ers threw  brush  diversion  dams  across  the  streams  and  took 
out  a  few  inches  of  water  to  irrigate  their  littie  patches  of 
land  By  dint  of  hard  effort  they  pushed  back  the  desert 
fringe  and  kept  the  realm  of  the  rattiesnake  and  the  cactus 
at  bay  in  wite  of  their  continued  encroachment  on  the 
farms.  Sometimes  floods  came  and  washed  out  their  diver- 
gKn  duns»  and  then  followed  a  period  of  death-dealing 


droughts,  so  that  those  very  acres  which  had  been  cultivated 
fields  witnessed  the  return  of  the  desert.  The  history  of 
such  western  agriculture  prior  to  1902  is  written  in  Wood 

and  tears.  .         ^  „  ,,. 

The  story  is  much  the  same  for  aU  western  valleys,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  Salt  River  Valley  was  the  first  and 
most  successful  project  under  the  new,  large-scale  develop- 
ment fostered  by  a  wise  national  policy  after  1902.  Up  to 
the  present  moment  this  garden  spot  in  Arizona  is  the 
premier  reclamation  area  of  our  country.  Conditions  in 
this  valley  were  from  the  beginning  predictive  of  the  great- 
est degree  of  success.  All  the  factors  of  a  reclamation 
project  were  combined  here— a  great  watershed  as  a  catch- 
ment area,  several  good  dam  sites  in  box  canyons,  ample 
reservoir  storage  space,  and  a  soil  down  stream  as  fertile 
as  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Over  all  this  is  an  ideal  clmiaio 
with  a  superabundance  of  sxmshine  and  heat  to  force  into 
production  all  kinds  of  crops  during  a  12  months  growing 
season  each  year. 

SOMS  WHO  PIONEEBXO 

With  these  facts  the  early  pioneers  were  familiar.  When 
Charles  Trumbull  Hayden,  father  of  the  present  junior  Ari- 
ZMia  Senator,  climbed  a  small  mountain  in  the  midst  of  this 
valley  sixty-odd  years  ago,  and  cast  his  eye  over  the  beautiful 
surrounding  country,  he  had  a  vision  of  what  was  to  be. 
Straightway  he  established  a  mill  to  process  the  grain  that 
would  be  grown  there  in  increasing  quantities.  That  man 
was  a  prophet  of  the  West  as  it  is  today. 

When  W.  J.  Murphy  staked  a  fortime  and  years  of  effort  in 
constructing  the  Arizona  Canal  along  the  foot  of  Camelback 
Mountam,  he  not  only  made  possible  such  communities  as 
Scottsdale,  Glendale,  and  Peoria,  but  he  predicted  by  his 
efforts  the  magnificent  Salt  River  Valley  project  of  today.  As 
a  lover  of  trees,  he  hauled  water  and  carried  it  in  buckets  with 
his  own  hands  to  make  possible  the  shady  avenue  along 
Central  Street  in  North  Phoenix. 

After  Dwight  B.  Heard  had  come  to  Phoenix,  either  to  die 
or  to  get  well,  he  not  only  regained  his  health  and  renewed 
energy,  but  he  expended  that  abounding  energy  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  community,  partly  through  bringing  its 
merits  to  the  attention  of  easterners  and  those  high  in  au- 
thority. This  philanthropic  businessman  was  one  of  the  more 
recent  empire  builders.  While  all  of  these  men  just  men- 
tioned worked  locally,  they  also  considered  governmental  aid 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  completion  of  their  great  task. 

Fortunately,  through  the  efforts  of  such  prominent  indi- 
viduals and  the  inherent  merits  of  the  district,  hard-headed 
Army  engineers  recommended  that  the  first  great  effort  of 
the  United  States  Government  in  its  reclamation  venture  be 
directed  to  the  development  of  the  Salt  River  Valley  in  Ari- 
zona. A  look  at  this  valley  today  around  Phoenix  reveals  an 
astonishing  growth.  While  it  was  thought  in  1903  that  as 
much  as  200,000  acres  might  eventually  be  cultivated  with 
water  from  this  project,  less  than  100,000  acres  was  being 
tilled  at  that  time.  Twice  the  acres  contemplated  for  the 
project,  or  nearly  400,000,  have  actually  been  brought  under 
cultivation  by  it.  In  other  words,  within  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury about  foiu"  times  the  acres  have  been  brought  into  pro- 
duction by  the  same  water  supply  through  Government  aid  in 
financing  as  private  enterprise  had  been  able  to  cultivate 
along  that  river  previously  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

ACCOMPLISHMENT    GREATiS    THAN    BXPICTATIOM 

But  these  figures  do  not  begin  to  tell  the  whole  story. 
Besides  the  thousands  of  farms  producing  crops  annually 
averaging  $83  per  acre,  this  development  is  the  economic 
foimdation  for  12  cities  and  towns,  with  a  total  population 
of  155,000  people  virtually  dependent  upon  it.  Within  the 
economic  influence  of  this  project  are  86  schools.  70 
churches,  and  8  banks,  with  20.000  depositors  and  total  de- 
posits in  1936  amounting  to  $58,000,000.  In  1936  the  per- 
acre  crop  value  of  this  project  averaged  $34.93.  which  is  very 
nearly  the  top  for  irrigation  projects  general^. 

The  United  States  Government  has  invested  $12,000,000  In 
this  project,  and  private  capital  has  been  invested  to  the 
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extent  of  $18,000,000.  To  dote  $9,000,000  have  been  paid 
back  to  the  Government,  and  the  project  has  never  defaulted 
in  any  of  Us  payments.  As  a  byproduct  of  this  irrigation 
project,  hydroelectric  power  is  produced  by  tlie  eight  power 
plants  operated  by  the  association,  which  power  has  a  ready 
market  in  the  cities  and  nearl)y  mining  districts.  The  farm- 
ing area  Is  highly  electrified  at  reasonable  rates.  Very  few 
nu*al  communities  are  so  well  served  with  electricity.  In 
the  light  of  afH  these  facts  can  it  be  tjuestioned  that  this 
Investment  was  a  wise  national  policy? 

And  now.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  project  its^  is  not  compleCed. 
I  have  used  this  one  project  only  as  an  illustration.  Greater 
things  stiUmaar  be  done  if  the  policy  inaugurated  by  earlier 
statesmen  is  carried  out  in  future  years.  Vast  Industrial  de- 
velopment is  within  the  realm  of  possibility  and  probabilUar 
in  that  almost  untouched  southwestern  country  when  the 
inexhaustible  mineral  resources  and  -cheap  power  and 
abundance  of  agricultural  production  are  linked  together  to 
support  a  dense  population  In  the  near  future.  Tills  Is  our 
Nation's  present-day  opportunity  to  devek^)  the  West  not 
merely  in  an  altruistic,  patem^  fashion  but  with  inevitable 
returns  in  national  dividends  and  a  greater  sum  total  of 
national  jMt>^;>erity.  wealth,  and  economic  strength. 


First  Session  of  Seventy-fifth  Con^rress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

OF  PKKNgYLVAlOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thuraday,  August  19, 1937 

Mr.  SNYDER  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  consul- 
tation with  the  other  Members  of  the  House,  we  have  been 
summarizing  the  constructive  activities  of  the  first  session 
of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

Contrary  to  what  the  critics  of  ^e  atbnlnlstration  have 
been  saying,  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  has  not  only  been 
a  constructive  Congress,  but  has  contributed  to  the  Nation 
such  stabilizing  laws  that  will  enable  the  various  avenues 
of  the  Government  to  continue  on  the  road  to  still  greater 
happiness  and  prosperity  for  the  Nation. 

I  find  that  President  Roosevelt  is  more  popular  back  in  the 
district  today  than  he  was  last  year  at  this  time.  I  find 
that  this  administration  has  met  with  the  approval  of  99 
percent  of  those  who  supported  it  last  year,  and  with  the 
approval  of  many  who  (tid  not  support  it.  I  find  that  the 
same  bunch  of  propagandists  that  were  at  work  last  year 
at  this  time,  are  at  work  now  trjrtng  to  tear  down  the  ad- 
ministration and  Congress.  This  same  bunch  of  critics  have 
been  at  work  ever  since  Roosevelt  was  elected,  condemning 
everything  that  he  has  done  for  the  farmer,  the  laborer,  and 
the  little  businessman.  They  have  their  various  agencies 
and  henchmen  in  each  congressional  district,  constantly  sow- 
ing seeds  of  propaganda  against  measures  that  would  per- 
manently aid  and  assist  the  fanner,  the  laborer,  and  the 
little  businessman.  It  is  the  same  old  story.  They  had  the 
reins  of  Government  in  their  hands  as  long  as  the  Repub- 
lican Party  was  in  the  White  House  and  controlled  the  Con- 
gress, and  now  that  the  Government  has  been  taken  away 
from  Wall  Street  and  Its  kind,  and  moved  back  to  Wash- 
ington, they  have  been  and  ever  will  be,  finding  fault  witli 
the  administration's  program  and  with  the  people  who 
support  the  program. 

This  group  of  critics,  through  the  press  and  other  chan- 
nels, for  months  have  been  trying  to  tell  the  people  of  the 
Nation  that  the  Democratic  Members  of  Congress  were  di- 
vided into  two  groups.  They  have  been  trying  to  tefl  you 
that  certain  Democratic  groups  were  against  the  adminis- 
tration's program  in  this  respect  and  that  respect. 


In  other  words,  tfaey  have  been  tryiag  to  -tdl  Ton  that 
CoDgreoB  is  -not  like  it  used  to  be  undor  tlie  leadership  of 
the  Republican  leader,  Joe  Cannon,  wtaen  at  ttaAt  time  It 
would  have  been  just  as  well  to  have  had  Joe  Cannon  and 
one  Congressman  from  every  ReyidiUcan  State  as  to  hmrnt 
had  over  435.  Under  Cannon  we  had  a  pure  f  onn  of  rubber- 
stamp  Congress. 

The  present  Democratic  Members  of  Cacgrees  an  just  ns 
l03ral  to  the  administration  as  they  were  2  years  ago  or  4 
years  ago,  lliat  was  proven  In  that  every  t&ne  an  admin- 
istrative measure  came  to  the  floor  of  the  Hboae  It  was 
passed.  Of  course,  dttferait  Members  of  Congress  expressed 
their  views  on  it,  and  that  shows  that  there  ts  more  democ- 
racy than  tiiere  was  bock  In  the  days  of  Joe  Cannon. 

nie  laboring  men  of  tiiis  country  Uke  the  Beventy-fUth 
Congress.  Tbe  farmers  of  this  country  like  the  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress.  "Hie  little  businessmen  of  the  Nation  like 
Hie  Seventy-ftfQi  Congress.  Most  of  the  big  businessmen 
of  this  country  Itte  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress.  AU  of  the 
big  businessmen,  yrbo  are  looting  forward  to  ttie  years  to 
come,  are  In  sympathy  with  tire  actlyities  of  the  Seventy- 
fiftii  Congress. 

Why,  Diis  administration  has  done  more  for  the  farmers 
to  put  them  on  their  feet  in  a  permanent  way  than  the  ad- 
ministrations prior  to  this  time  in  M  years.  Here  are  just 
a  few  of  the  outstanding  enactments  that  Congress  put 
across  at  the  test  sessien  to  hdp  the  farmers: 

(1)  Extension  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

(2)  Cotton  dassiflcation. 

(3)  Crop  loans  for  1937. 

(4)  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1937. 

(5)  Great  Plains  Drought  Act. 

(6)  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities  Act. 

(7)  Reduction  of  interest  of  land-bank  loans. 

(8)  Farm  Tenant  Act. 

(9)  Agricultural  Marketing  Agnement  Act.  This  prob- 
ably effects  more  farm  productsTla  value,  than  any  other 
measure  that  has  been  passed. 

(10)  Extending  the  operation  of  the  present  Soil  Con- 
servation Act  to  1942. 

The  House  passed  the  President's  reorganization  program 
Wl  in  the  interest  of  efficiency  and  economy.  This  win  en- 
able the  President  to  reorganise  the  various  Government  de- 
partments and  cut  down  expenditures. 

Among  the  other  acts  passed  in  behalf  d  Qovemment  bet- 
terment and  an  concerned  are: 

The  Railroad  Retirement  Act,  which  provides  f  w  ttie  pen- 
stoning  of  raHroad  employees. 

An  act  to  stabilize  our  sugar  industry  act  hooie  and  In  our 
possesstons. 

A  Tourt-reorganisation  bill,  enabling  the  Attorney  General 
to  intervene  te  any  suit  where  an  act  of  Confzess  is  ctanl- 
lenged. 

A  general  Ttver  and  harbor  bilL 

A  general  NentnOity  Act. 

The  aitmninDtts  Coal  Stabilization  Act.  This  act  Is  « 
measure  that  revamped  the  original  GufFey-Snyder  Coal  Act 
whksh  wuB  ^tedared  imcone^tuUonal.  and  is  now  known  as 
tbe  Guflesp-Vlnson  Act. 

Tlie  Wagner  Housing  Act  for  slum  dearanpe, 

The  so-called  Loophole  Act,  which  will  eaaUe  the  Qov- 
emment to  trap  those  Interests  that  tmve  formerly  taken 
advantage  of  the  laxity  of  the  tax  laws. 

A  public4niildlng  program. 

An  act  amending  the  Federal  Housing  Act  whk^  increases 
the  scope  of  Its  activities. 

An  act  to  prevent  the  aqx>rtoti(m  of  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war. 

An  act  to  create  a  Farmers'  Home  Corporation. 

An  act  for  the  regulation  of  petroleum  and  its  products. 

An  act  regulating  and  fixing  tolls  In  tbe  Panama  Canal 
Zone. 

An  act  providing  far  the  taking  of  a  census  of  emploirment. 
unemployment,  and  occupations. 
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A  gold  star  mothers'  bin. 

An  act  to  extend  the  time  for  purchase  and  distribution  of 
surxdus  agricultural  commodities  for  relief  purposes. 

A  Flood  Control  Act,  making  an  appropriation  of  $105,000.- 
000  available  for  the  building  of  flood-control  walls  and  dams 
to  protect  Uf  e  and  property  In  the  United  States. 

Of  course,  there  were  many  hundreds  of  other  acts  passed 
that  win  make  for  betterment  In  the  field  In  which  they 
operate. 

The  Wagncr-Connery  wage  and  hour  bill  now  pending  will 
undoubtedly  be  passed  during  the  first  weeks  of  the  second 
session  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress.  The  fact  that  it  was 
not  passed  at  the  first  session  is  no  evidence  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Members  of  Congress  were  opposed  to  this  form  of 
legislation.  It  was  merely  that  it  is  a  measure  that  some 
Members  felt  should  have  more  study,  so  that  when  it  was 
finally  passed  It  would  be  In  a  form  that  would  be  for  the  best 
interests  of  an  groups  concerned.  NaturaUy  the  opponents  of 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Act  wanted  Congress  to  pass  it  with  a  lot 
of  deficiencies  and  loopholes  in  It  so  they  could  find  fault 
with  It  when  it  was  a  law.  But  the  masses  have  confidence  In 
the  administration  and  know  that  this  bUl  wiU  pass  Just  as 
soon  as  it  is  perfected. 


Bemhard  Martiii  Jacobsen 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  LLOYD  THURSTON 

OF  IOWA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26. 19S7 

On  tbfl  life,  chartcter.  moA  pubUe  service  of  Hon.  Bbmhabd  Mabxxh 
^  jAocmam,  late  a  BepreeentatiTe  tram  Iowa 

Mr.  THURSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  privilege  granted 
to  extend  my  remaiics  in  the  Rccois.  I  wish  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  a  highly  esteemed  citlaen  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  the 
late  Representative  Jaoobsxh. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  true  measure  of  a  man  is  the 
number  of  friends  he  was  able  to  accumulate.  If  such  a  rule 
is  accepted.  Bkhiiix  Jacobsw,  as  he  was  affectionately  ad- 
dressed by  his  friends,  would  measure  in  stature  among  the 
great.  He  always  had  a  sincere  greeting,  a  cordial  word,  for 
his  friend  or  colleague. 

Then,  do  we  not  too  frequently  accord  high  praise  or  stand- 
ing to  the  austere,  to  those  irtio  carry  a  garb  of  silence?  Is  a 
genial  nature,  one  who  is  not  afraid  to  smile  or  lau8&  to  have 
his  capability  undervalued.  Just  because  he  showed  that  he 
was  human?  On  mature  ddiberation  we  know  that  such 
shallow  reasoning  cannot  be  accepted.  Friendship  is  meas- 
ured tlurough  service  to  one's  country  and  community,  and. 
yea.  to  the  great  or  the  humble  as  they  pass  by. 

Congressman  JACOssDr  made  the  first  break  in  the  opposi- 
tion delegation  for  many  years  from  the  State  of  Iowa,  and 
although  he  believed  In  the  main  tmets  of  his  party,  he  was 
not  partisan  in  or  out  of  the  Halls  of  Congress.  He  un- 
selfishly and  capably  served  his  time  as  a  citizen,  as  a  public 
ofllclaL 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Jacobskk  was  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of 
Represoitatives,  one  of  the  most  Important  assignments 
which  can  come  to  a  Member.  Tlie  duties  of  the  members  of 
this  committee  are  tedious  and  exacting,  and  Mr.  JACOBSDr 
was  scrupulous  in  discharging  his  official  responsibilities. 

It  was  with  deep  sorrow  that  the  colleagues  of  Wr.  Jacob- 
gm,  from  his  beloved  State  of  Iowa,  learned  Ot  Ms  departure 
from  this  Ufe.  Because  of  his  pleasing  personality  he  was  a 
friend  to  and' a  friend  of  each  Member  of  the  House.  Well 
may  his  devoted  wife,  the  members  of  his  family,  and  his  close 
friends  highly  revere  and  lovingly  respect  his  memory* 


Train-Limit  Legislation 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARENCE  F.  LEA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  16.  1937 
Mr.  LEA.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  recent  session  of  Con- 
gress the  able  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCarran]  in- 
troduced and  secured  the  passage  in  the  Senate  of  a  bin 
known  as  S.  69.  which,  if  enacted  into  law.  would  make  It 
unlawful  for  a  carrier  subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  to  operate  a  train  of  more  than  70  freight  or  other 
cars  exclusive  of  a  caboose.  An  exception  is  made  in  case 
of  mechanical  failures  on  the  line. 

During  the  last  decade  there  has  been  a  very  marked  in- 
crease in  the  length  of  freight  trains  and  a  consequent  in- 
crease in  the  weight  of  locomotives  and  track  equipment  to 
carry  these  heavier  loads. 

In  recent  years  it  has  been  earnestly  urged  that  lengthy 
trains,  in  many  cases  exceeding  100  cars,  constitute  an.  un- 
due hazard  to  the  operating  personnel  and  to  the  public. 

The  bill  as  It  passed  the  Senate  has  been  referred  to  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  of  the  House. 
Shortly  before  adjournment  that  committee  decided  to  hold 
hearings  on  this  bill  in  January.  It  will  be  the  purpose  of 
the  committee  to  carefully  consider  the  facts  presented  for 
and  against  this  measure. 

It  would  appear  that  the  authority  to  limit  train  lengths 
could  properly  be  brought  within  the  regulatory  powers  of 
the  Federal  Government.  While  the  Government  should 
not  impose  merely  managerial  authority  over  the  operation 
of  railroads,  it  is  desirable  for  it  to  exercise  such  control 
as  is  necessary  to  Insure  proper  service  and  afford  safety  to 
operating  personnel  and  the  public 

Manifestly  the  question  of  what  length  trains  can  be  op- 
erated with  proper  regard  to  safety  of  employees  and  the 
public  depends  upon  a  number  of  factors,  including  the 
condition  of  the  track,  the  grades,  curves,  safety  equipment, 
the  signal  systems  between  the  head  and  rear  of  the  train, 
the  brakes,  speed,  coupling  equipment,  visibility,  and  dimatio 
conditions. 

The  proposed  law  that  would  definitely  fix  the  limit  on 
train  lengths,  regardless  of  the  variable  factors  that  deter- 
mine what  length  of  train  may  be  operated  with  safety,  is 
arbitrary  and  seems  to  fail  to  provide  that  degree  of  regula- 
tion that  safety,  with  due  regard  to  proper  operation,  would 
require. 

Under  some  conditions  of  operation  70  cars  might  be  de- 
cidedly too  many;  under  other  conditions,  possibly  a  larger 
number  could  be  properly  operated  with  safety  and  ad- 
vantage to  the  public.  Proper  regulation  would  seem  to  re- 
quire control  of  train  lengths  with  due  regard  to  all  these 
variable  conditions  which  determine  the  proper  length  of 
the  train  that  can  be  usefully  and  safely  operated. 

This  situation  has  suggested  the  advisability  of  consider- 
ing whether  or  not  the  Senate  bill  should  not  be  so  amended 
as  to  confer  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
regulatory  power,  to  be  exercised  either  upon  complaint  or 
upon  its  own  initiative,  to  prescribe  the  maximum  limit  of 
train  lengtiis.  The  Commission  could  be  authorized,  after 
proper  hearings,  to  adopt  regulations  controlling  train 
lengths  according  to  the  conditions  that  materially  affect 
safety. 

Our  committee  will  endeavor  to  go  into  all  Important 
phases  of  this  bill  and  amendments  that  may  be  proposed. 
We  hope  to  recommend  legislation  to  the  House  that  will 
provide  for  necessary  safety  of  employees  and  the  public 
and  with  due  regard  for  the  proper  operation  of  trains,  so 
far  as  length  is  concerned.  Safety  must  be  provided  for, 
and  apparently  that  can  be  done  without  unduly  interfering 
with  efficient  and  economic  train  service. 
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John  J.  McSwaln 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  J.  JOSEPH  SMITH 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetiday.  May  26. 1937 

On  tlM  Ufe.  dianicter,  and  public  serrloe  of  Hon.  Johk  J.  llc6wAnr, 
late  a  Representative  from  South  Oaroltna 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Speller.  I  count  It  one  of 
the  most  valued  experiences  of  my  service  In  CcHigress  that 
I  was  privileged  to  have  the  friendship  oi  Hon.  Johh  J. 
McSwADT,  of  South  Carolina,  late  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  MUltary  Affairs,  and  I  know  that  my  own 
estimate  of  the  man  is  shared  by  all  of  us  who  served  with 
him  on  that  committee,  knowing  him  as  a  great  statesman 
and  a  great  gentleman. 

A  tireless  worker,  he  spent  himself  unselfishly  hi  the  public 
service.  His  aK>roach  to  the  problems  of  peace  and  pre- 
paredness was  realistic.  Himself  a  veteran  of  two  wars,  it 
could  not  be  said  of  him  that  he  was  an  academic  pacifist. 
Tet  there  have  been  few  more  earnest  advocates  of  a  na- 
tional program  to  safeguard  our  people  from  war  and  its 
evils.         t 

He  gave  much  thoughtful  consideration  to  the  causes  of 
war,  and  he  held  that  one  means  of  Insuring  peace  was  to 
abolish  Incentives  to  engage  in  warfare.  He  understood  as 
well  as  any  student  of  these  things  the  farces  which  can  in- 
fluence a  nation  and  draw  its  people  to  the  brink  of  conflict. 
He  knew  the  waves  of  unsound  Impulse  which  can  distract 
sound  minds  and  seduce  them  wi^  the  line  of  wartime  boom 
profits. 

It  was  a  chief  point  in  his  program  that  the  war-profit  in- 
centive could  and  should  be  removed  Iv  legislatloQ.  He  was  a 
leader  In  Congress  in  developing  such  law,  and  to  him  must 
be  given  credit  for  important  pioneering  to  that  end.  Due 
largely  to  his  work,  there  is  a  growing  protest  against  the  atti- 
tude that  war  may  be  regarded  as  an  attractive  opportunity 
for  extraordinary  business  activity. 

Johh  J.  McSv^Anr,  as  chairman  of  the  Military  Aflaira  Com- 
mittee, had  an  expert  knowledge  of  all  phases  of  the  woric 
and  organisation  of  our  armed  services.  He  was  notably  a 
man  of  patriotism,  and,  with  rare  good  sense,  he  knew  that 
the  country  must  be  well  .defended.  Tlius  the  maintenance 
of  proper  drfenses  was  one  of  his  chief  concerns. 

His  services  could  not  be  measured;  the  loss  of  his  talents 
WiU  long  be  felt. 

But  over  and  above  all  these  things,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  who 
were  close  to  him  miss  his  gaaeraaa  friendship.  His  kindnww, 
his  sincere  consideration  for  the  opdnlons  and  the  convenience 
of  his  associates,  his  fine  personal  Integrity— all  these  attri- 
butes were  those  which  we  unerringly  iOeatity  with  one  who 
Is  properly  styled  a  true  gentleman. 


WUliam  D.  Thomas 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  BERT  LORD 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26.  1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  enrlce  of  Hon.  Wiujam  D. 
THOMAa.  late  a  Bepresentatlve  tram.  New  York 

Mr.  LORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  wise  men  of  old  studied  their 
surroundings— their  neighbors,  the  birds  In  the  air,  and  the 
beasts  in  the  field.    Tbtjf  meditated  upon  what  tbey  saw 


and  later  reeorded  in  a  single  tentenee  Ibe  fruit  of  tbair 
observatiOQ.  study,  and  experioioe.  These  writings,  today 
recorded  as  Proverbs  In  the  Book  of  Books*  give  men  coun- 
sel, comfort,  and  advice. 

Surely  these  venerable  savants  d  tfaH  Bible  must  have 
meditated  and  observed  a  character  soda  as  we  so  recently 
saw  in  the  late  Representative  WIllxam  D.  Thomas,  of  the 
Twenty-ninth  District  of  New  York,  when  they  wrote  in 
Prov^bs: 

A  friend  lofeth  at  all  times,  and  a  brother  la  bora  for  adTCtstty. 

It  was  but  15  months  ago  Members  of  this  House  were  sad- 
dened at  the  loss  of  a  true  friend  and  brother  when  the 
Master  oi  men  saw  fit  to  bring  to  a  dose  the  earthly  mission 
of  Wnx  T&OKAs,  as  most  of  us  Imew  him,  but  his  memory  still 
lingers  with  us  here  as  we  think  of  his  abiding  affection,  sym- 
pathy, and  benevolence. 

Having  been  previously  associated  with  Representative 
Thomas  in  the  New  York  Legislature  before  we  became  col- 
leagues in  this  House.  I  am  probably  more  familiar  than 
any  other  Member  with  his  love  for  those  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact  and  with  the  fact  that  he  was  a  true  brother 
in  times  of  adversity.  Words  ci  kindness  and  sympathy  ex- 
pressed by  Members  of  this  House  uid  recorded  in  the 
Record  of  recent  months  testify  that  it  was  of  a  life  tsrpifled 
by  Wnx  Thomas  that  is  again  written  in  Proverbs: 

ointment  and  perfume  rejoice  the  heart;  so  doth  the  aweetnees 
of  a  man's  friend  by  hearty  counsaL 

A  party  line  was  never  drawn  too  tiglitly  nor  a  wall  of 
difference  on  a  controversial  issue  too  high  to  cut  off  the 
friendship  of  Representative  Thomas  from  his  colleagues. 
His  friendship  knew  no  bounds  of  north  or  south,  no  rich  or 
poor,  no  Democrat  or  Republican.  Yet  he  was  true  to  his 
party,  to  the  principles  instilled  in  him  by  Christian  parents, 
and  to  the  district  he  represented.  In  mwe  than  two 
decades  of  public  service  not  a  trace  of  demagoguery  will 
be  found  in  his  record.  His  public  utterances  were  few; 
but,  truly,  actions  speak  louder  than  words,  and  he  will  be 
remembered  for  what  he  did  rather  than  for  what  be  said. 

Starting  public  life  as  a  town  clerk  in  Hooslck  ndls,  his 
friends  recognized  in  him  the  qualities  of  brotherly  kyve, 
an  understanding  of  the  problems  of  mankind,  of  efficiency, 
energy,  and  common  sense,  all  for  which  we  later  knew  him, 
lliey  gladly  sun^orted  him  in  the  various  promotions  that 
followed. 

My  iSrst  acquaintance  with  him  came  in  the  New  York 
Legislature  20  years  ago.  The  honors  bestowed  upon  him 
never  cmce  changed  him.  He  remained  a  friend  and  a 
brother  and  tiwajs  desired  that  those  he  seifed  should  think 
of  him  as  th^  servant,  ready  and  anxious  to  abide  by  their 
will.  I  know  of  nothing  more  appropriate  in  this  reqiect  as 
applying  to  his  desire  to  serve  than  an  epigram  of  James 
Russell  Lowell,  which  reads: 

In  life's  smaU  things  be  rescdute  and  great 

To  keep  thy  muade  trained;  know'st  though  when  Vats 

Thy  measure  takea.  or  when  afae'U  aay  to  tbsa, 

-I  nnd  thee  worthy;  do  thla  deed  for  me?" 

BCute  testimony  of  deeds  done  by  Representative  TaeauM  to 
make  the  load  a  little  lighter  f  ot  many  of  his  constituents 
in  the  Twenty-ninth  I^strict  stand  as  evidence  that  he  tried 
at  all  times  to  keep  himself  available  to  those  he  served  lest 
they  should  find  need  to  call  upon  him.  Even  when  he  be- 
came stridcen  he  did  not  let  this  service  cease,  but  with  the 
aid  of  his  faitltfnl  wife  he  carried  on  his  w<nrk  from  his  hos- 
pital bed  until  his  physicians  deemed  the  strain  too  great. 
It  may  be  said  of  him  that  he  kept  his  muscle  trained  to 
the  end  to  setve  his  people.  As  quo^  from  the  Hiad  at 
Homer:  ^ 

He  hdd  his  Bikt  .*  friend  of  the  human 


About  2  years  prior  to  his  passing.  Representative  Tbokas 
participated  in  a  memorial  service  by  paying  tribute  to  the 
mancnr  of  one  of  his  deceased  New  York  colleagues.  Wnx 
Thomas  practiced  what  he  preached,  and  I  know  of  a  no 
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man  fltttac  manner  In  which  to  describe  his  character  than 
Qstng  the  very  worts  ^lixlch  he  on  that  occasion  used  In 
4fy^Kiti|r  the  character  of  a  colleague.    Be  said: 

Not  vbat  you  get 

But  wbat  you  glTe;  r 

Ifot  what  you  ny  li 

~  But  bow  you  Ut0. 

Giving  the  world 

The  lofe  It  needs. 
Living  a  lUe 

Of  noble  deeds. 

Hot  whence  you  came 

But  whither  bound; 
Hot  what  you  have 

But  whether  foiuid 
Strong  for  the  right. 

The  good,  the  tru^— 
Theea  are  the  things 

Worth  while  to  you. 

•niat  was  the  doctrine,  the  platform,  the  principle,  and  the 
Ufe  of  Reprcsentatiye  William  D.  Thomas. 


William  V.  Gregory 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  O'CONNOR 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  26, 1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  WnojAM  V. 
OnooBT,  late  a  Representative  from  Kentucky 

Mr  O'CONNOR  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
score  of  colleagues  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  whom  we 
mourn  today,  I  do  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  my  good 
friend  the  Honorable  Whjjam  Vobis  Ghxgory,  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  First  Congressional  District  of  the  State 

of  Kentucky.  .  ^ ,  .    . 

In  tour  Cuiwresses  he  served  with  me,  and  I  came  to  know 

him  well  and  affectionately. 

Ab  an  exceptional  lawyer,  with  Judicial  experience,  he  en- 
tered the  Seventieth  Congress  well  equipped  for  the  im- 
portant service  here  which  he  so  well  rendered. 

As  a  member  of  the  Democratic  Steering  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  I  came  to  know  him  best.  He 
was  the  secretary  of  that  Important  party  group,  and  no 
jylember  of  the  House  on  the  majority  side  was  ever  more 
earnest  or  enthusiastic  toward  carrying  out  the  pledges  and 
program  of  his  party  for  the  benefit  of  his  great  State  and 
the  Nation. 

mdustriooa,  intelligent,  and  conscientious,  he  was  an  out- 
standingly valuable  Member  of  this  b«^.  Noonewhoknew 
him  could  CBcape  his  individuality  and  his  abmty.  We  shall 
wifaM  wm,  but  f ortunatdy  he  has  been  succeeded  in  the 
House  by  his  teoCher.  the  Honorable  Noblx  J.  Ohsooet.  Al- 
ready he  gives  proinlse  of  carrying  on  his  brother's  out- 
standing attrihutaa.  The  family  strain  should  stand  htm  in 
good  stead. 

Hon.  Park  Trammell 


Florida  was  familiarly  and  affectionately  known  lo  many 
thousands  of  people  as  "Park."  Having  lived  in  his  home 
town  since  I  was  a  small  boy,  I  had  had  the  pleasure  of  his 
personal  friendship  for  a  number  of  years,  and  had  had  the 
opportunity  to  see  how  his  home  people  greeted  him  when 
he  came  back,  and  in  my  mind's  eye  can  now  see  him  on  the 
comer  with  crowds  around  him  shaking  his  hand.  His 
knowledge  of  the  names  and  problems  of  his  constituency 
was  remarkable.  In  this  life  he  did  not  accumulate  much 
of  this  world's  goods  but  he  did  accumulate  the  personal 
friendship  and  lasting  affection  of  many  thousands  of  people 
in  all  walks  of  life. 

His  career  in  public  life  was  an  example  of  a  poor  boy  who 
by  hard  work  had  gradually  reached  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant positions  in  the  life  of  the  Nation.  It  was  a  record  of 
victorious  campaigns — city  official,  mayor  of  his  home  town 
of  Lakeland,  State  representative.  State  senator,  attorney 
general.  Governor  of  the  State  of  Florida,  and  United  States 
Senator  from  Ploridsi — each  time  the  people  spoke  it  was  to 
give  a  majority  of  the  votes  to  Park  Trammell.  His  death 
came  as  a  shock  to  his  friends.  He  had  finally  reached  the 
chairmanship  of  the  important  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 
He  had  rapidly  developed  in  leadership. 

When  the  wires  azmounced  his  death  many  people  through- 
out the  Nation  mourned,  but  the  grief  felt  by  his  h(nne  people 
was  a  personal  grief.  They  mourned  the  fact  that  they  had 
lost  a  Senator  who  occupied  an  Important  position  in  the 
Nation,  but  greater  than  that  was  the  grief  at  the  passing  of 
Park  Trammkll.  He  was  a  champion  of  the  cause  of  the 
workingman.  He  had  been  instnmiental  In  getting  section  41 
of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  passed  in  the  Senate,  which  had 
brought  great  relief  to  the  citrus  industry  of  our  State.  He 
had  been  active  in  carrying  on  the  important  naval  program, 
and  was  engaged  in  this  hard  work  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
I  can  enumerate  in  detail  his  public  service,  but  that  is  so 
well  known  and  has  been  referred  to  by  others  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  I  had  felt  that  I  had  rather  speak  somewhat 
in  a  personal  vein.  He  was  kind  to  me  when  I  came  as  a 
newcomer  in  the  House.  He  cooperated  with  me  in  the 
problems  affecting  the  district.  He  was  never  too  busy  to 
see  me. 

Park  Trammell   had   gone   through   many   campaigns. 
Strong  men  in  the  State  had  run  against  him.    Out  of  all 
these  campaigns  he  came  imdefeated  and  unscathed — his 
character,  his  honesty,  his  Integrity  imquestloned.    Better 
than  any  words  that  I  might  say.  the  tribute  that  was  paid 
to  him  in  the  funeral  services  in.  Lakeland  by  people  of  all 
classes  who  came  from  far  and  near  showed  the  love  and 
respect  of  his  home  folks,  and  the  honest  assertion  of  a 
farmer  friend  after  the  funeral,  with  tears  coursing  down  his 
cheek,  stated,  "We  are  going  to  miss  Park",  and  that  was 
reechoed  in  the  hearts  of  many  thousands.    The  Nation 
and  Florida  had  lost  a  Senator.    "EOb  friends  had  not  only 
lost  a  Senator;  they  had  lost  Park,  but  his  monory  wiU 
long  survive.    His  was  a  record  of  faithful,  honest  public 
service. 


HEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
HON.  J.  HARDIN  PETERSON 

OF  nJOBJDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WecbMsdoy,  Mag  2$,  1937 

On  the  lite,  dutfaetar.  and  pubUe  aerrlee  of  Horn.  Pais  Ttnnmz, 
IsU  a  Senator  tscm  norlda 

Mr.  FBTKRBON  of  Florida.    Ur.  Speaker,  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  House,  the  late  Senator  Paik  T^ammsll,  of 


A.  Piatt  Andrew 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

cm 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

OF  MASSACHUSFITS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26, 1927 

On  the  life,  character,  and  pubUc  service  of  Hon.  A.  Putt  Akbbxw, 
late  a  Representative  from  Massachusette 

Ut.  WIGOI^ESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  of  our 
colleague.  Hon.  A.  Piatt  Andrxw,  of  Massachusetts,  has 
brought  to  a  dose  a  career  of  unusual  distinction  and  has 
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deprived  both  State  and  Nation  of  a  public  servant  endowed 
with  unusual  gifts  and  unusual  capacity. 

Almost  30  yearo  ago,  after  a  period  of  study  and  teaching 
In  the  field  of  econcxnics  at  Harvard  University.  Colonel 
Ardrxw  accepted  a  position  as  expert  assistant  and  editor  of 
publications  uith  the  National  Monetary  CommissioQ.  created 
by  Congress  with  a  view  to  the  elimination  or  mitigation  of 
future  financial  panics  and  aff(»xling  the  basis  for  legislation 
subsequently  enacted  creating  the  Federal  Reserve  Sjrstem. 
This  position  he  held  for  about  3  years.  He  served  also  as 
Director  of  the  Mint  from  1909  to  1910,  and  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasinr  from  1910  to  1912. 

When  the  World  War  broke  out  in  EurcqDe.  Col(mel 
Andrxw  took  an  active  Interest  in  the  cause  of  the  Allies, 
devoting  himself  to  the  organization  of  the  American  am- 
bulance service,  which  cocq^erated  first  with  the  Ftench 
Army  and  later  with  the  American  Army.  After  the  en- 
trance of  AmCTica  into  the  war  he  was  commlsstoned 
major,  and  subsequently  lieutenant  colmel  in  the  American 
Army,  serving  in  Ftance  continuoui^  for  4^  years  during 
the  war  and  being  cited  by  both  the  French  and  American 
Annies.  He  never  forgot  the  interests  of  his  World  War 
comrades,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of  the 
American  Legion  and  serving  as  commander  of  his  post 
In  Gloucester  and  as  vice  commander  for  the  Department 
of  Massachusetts. 

Colonel  Amdrkw  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Sixth 
District  of  Massachusetts  In  1921.  He  served  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  for  15  years,  being  reelected  to  each  succeeding 
Congress  and  develoi^ng  such  confidence  in  his  district  that 
In  1934.  despite  conditions  prevailing  generally  at  the  time, 
he  was  reelected  without  opposition.  His  ability  was  uni- 
versally recognized  by  his  ctdleagues  In  Congress,  where  he 
served  with  distinction  as  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee (Ml  Naval  Affairs. 

Scholar,  acddier.  statesman — there  was  also  much  of  the 
idealist,  much  of  the  mystic,  much  of  the  apiM-eciatton  of 
the  artistic  in  his  outlook.  It  was  my  privilege  to  know  him 
as  a  friend.  n(^  only  during  our  years  of  association  In 
Congress  but  tor  many  years  before  that  time.  If  yoa 
should  visit  Gloucester,  Mass..  today— his  native  city— yoa 
would  find  much  to  commemorate  his  Interest  in  his  fellow 
dUzeoB,  Tou  would  see  the  striking  statue  of  Jeanne  d'Arc. 
a  war  memnial  to  departed  comrades,  for  which  he  was 
largely  responMUe.  You  would  hear  the  cariUon  btSls 
which  be  helped  to  secure  for  the  old^  church  nearby.  Yoa 
would  find  on  the  water's  edge,  filled  with  soovenirs  of  his 
service  at  home  and  abroad,  the  unique  home  wUdi  he 
loved  and  In  which  he  spent  many  haivy  days  during  the 
latter  part  ot  his  life. 

He  win  long  be  remembered  by  those  whom  he  served. 


Andrew  Jackson  Montag^ne 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  NORMAN  R.  HAMILTON 

OF  VIBOINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1937 

On  Um  life,  cbaracter,  and  public  servloe  of  Htm.  Amnw  Juxaom 
ICoMTAOXJS,  late  a  Representative  tna.  Virginia 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  labor  of  love  I  de- 
ifare  to  pay  a  brief  tribute  to  my  friend.  Ahdkxw  Jacksoh 
Montagus,  who  has  recently  passed  to  the  Qreat  Beycmd. 

Ctovemor  Moktaguk.  as  he  was  affectionately  called  l^ 
the  people  of  '^^rgInia,  was  one  of  '\nrginla's  most  noble 
WDs.    He  was  dftsoendfid  from  the  Cavaliers  who  colonized 


Vh*glnia  300  years  ago.  He  Inherited  thdr  ooortesy,  cour- 
age, and  daring  that  made  him  always  seek  higher  thingi 
for  the  advancement  and  progress  of  his  beloved  State. 
His  career  from  the  beginning  was  one  of  steady  progress 
and  success. 

Amdrjcw  Jackson  Mohtagux  was  bom  in  Virginia  October 
3,  1862,  and  spent  his  boyhood  on  his  father^  plantation  in 
lifiddlesex  County.  Va.,  and  to  his  own  Saluda  In  Middle- 
sex in  his  last  days  he  returned  to  seek  quietude  and  rest, 
and  there  amid  pleasant  surroundings  and  happy  remem- 
brances came  his  peaceful  end  and  his  promotion  to  a 
higher  life. 

Governor  Montagus  v^as  graduated  from  Richmond  CVa.) 
College  in  1882,  and  from  the  law  department  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  In  1885.  From  the  beginning  his 
career  was  one  of  high  emprise  and  success.  The  standard 
he  marked  out  for  himself  was  faith,  fitness,  courage,  and 
devotion  to  his  State  and  country.  After  leaving  the  tmi- 
versity  he  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Danville.  Va.  Fknm 
the  start  his  success  was  idiienomenaL  In  1898  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Cleveland  United  States  attorney 
for  the  westCTn  district  of  Virginia,  and  served  for  5  years. 
In  1898  he  was  elected  attorney  general  of  Virginia  for  4 
years,  and  filled  the  office  with  such  satlsf action  to  the  people 
that  he  was  at  the  end  of  his  term  elected  Governor  of 
Virginia. 

Andrsw  Jackson  Montacub's  advance  In  public  Ufe  and  In 
the  affections  of  the  peoide  was  constant  and  advancing. 
Daring  the  4  years  he  served  as  Governor  the  State  govern- 
ment was  made  more  efficient  and  progressive  and  the  many 
improvements  he  inaugurated  have  been  still  further  ad- 
vanced. The  public-schoc^  system  uid  hl^ier  Instttutkins 
of  learning  made  a  needed  progress  for  the  good  of  aU.  As 
a  lawyer  his  prestige  was  high  and  he  won  deserved  soooess. 
Active  in  State  politics,  he  frequently  was  elected  d*Hratft 
to  Democratic  national  conventions. 

In  1906  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Third  Conference  of 
American  Republics  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  to  1896.  dean  of  tbs 
Richmond  Ccdlege  of  Law;  delegate  to  the  TUrd  mtema- 
tional  Conference  on  Maritime  Law  at  BroBsels.  ^In  1912  he 
was  dected  from  the  Rldimond  district  to  Congress  and 
served  until  his  death  on  January  24, 1937. 

His  career  hi  Congress  was  mariced  by  the  same  fidelity 
and  usefulness  that  was  a  part  of  his  Ufe.  During  his  serv- 
ice tn  Cdngress  he  was  vice  president  of  the  Interpaillamen- 
tary  Union  and  partteipated  in  its  sessioos  at  BtodtincOm, 
Vloma.  Copoaitagen^  Berne,  Washington.  Paris,  and  BerUn. 
He  was  president  of  the  American  Peace  Society  and  the 
Amerlcui  Society  for  International  Concfllatton;  tnistee, 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace;  member  of  the 
ooancll  and  executive  committee  of  the  American  Institute 
of  lAW.  Everything  he  did  was  wdl  done.  Be  was  fattfafol 
to  every  pobUc  trust  and  was  Vhrglnia'S  loved  and  favorite 
SOD.  Be  has  left  his  record  high  on  the  send]  of  fame  and 
he  win  be  long  remembered.  His  place  In  the  hearts  of  the 
people  Is  secure. 

If  tax  Us  last  hours  he  coifld  have  apoken,  he  woold  have 
said  in  his  cafan  way: 

Sonaet  and  evening  Btar. 

And  one  clear  call  for  met 
And  may  there  tM  no  moaning  at  Vf  bw. 

When  I  put  oat  to 


Bat  Boeh  a  tide  as  moving 
Too  full  for  aoond  and  foam, 

Wben  tbat  wnich  drew  from  oat  tbe 
Turn*  again  noma. 

Twilight  and  evening  ball. 

And  after  that  the  dark! 
And  may  there  be  no  aadtieiw  of 

When  I  embark; 

WcK  tho*  firam  out  onr  boome  at 
The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 

Z  hope  to  aee  my  PQot  face  to  faoe 
When  I  hava  croat  tba  bar. 


m  —  v^-^'*'  •  i^yi 
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Glover  H.  Cary 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


Duncan  U.  Fletcher 


or 

HON.  FRED  M.  VINSON 

OP  KENTUCKY 

IN  XpE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26,  1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  servloe  of  Hon.  GLOvxa  R  Ca«t. 
l»te  a  RepreeenUtlve  from  Kentucky 

Mr  PRED  M.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  pay  tribute 
to  one  of  Kentucky's  most  beloved  sons,  the  Honorable 
GLOvn  H.  Cart,  four  times  elected  as  a  representaUve  of 
his  people  in  the  Second  Congressional  District,  who  <Ued 
on  December  5.  1936,  in  Christ  Hospital.  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
after  an  extended  illness. 

We  had  known  Glovh  Caht  for  more  than  20  years.  The 
first  time  we  met  him  it  seemed  that  we  had  known  him 
for  a  long  time— he  was  just  that  kind.  His  early  days 
were  typical  of  other  Kentucky  small-town  boys.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  public  schools,  took  his  college 
work  at  Centre  College,  Danville.  Ky.,  his  post-graduate 
work  was  in  law  and  politics.  As  a  lawyer  he  met  with 
immediate  success.  In  the  field  of  poUtics  he  never  sirf- 
fered  major  defeat.  He  made  a  splendid  record  as  the 
county  attorney  and  represenUUve  in  the  State  legislature 
of  his  home  county.  He  served  with  eminent  success  as  the 
Commonwealth  attorney  in  a  very  splendid  district.  He 
stepped  from  the  latter  ofBce  to  a  scat  in  Congress  in  the 
elections  of  1930.  He  represented  his  people  as  their  Rep- 
resenUUve in  Congress  continuously  to  the  date  of  his 

death.  . 

We  first  knew  Qlovo  Cart  when  he  was  a  representaUve 
in  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky.    We  were  personally  ac- 
quainted with  him  as  he  served  his  people  as  county  attorney 
and  Commonwealth  attorney.    We  served  with  him  as  a 
Member  of  this  body.    He  was  an  outstanding  personality. 
Be  had  the  background  that  permitted  him  to  achieve  stature 
In  this  body.    He  was  sincere,  consdenUous,  and  imtiring  in 
his  efforts  here— he  had  the  purpose  to  represent  and  serve 
his  people.    He  was  a  man  of  splendid  ability  and  possessed 
of  one  of  the  most  pleasing  personalities  with  which  we  have 
come  in  contact    He  had  a  most  contagious  sense  of  humor. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  people  of  his  district  loved  him. 
GLOvn  Cabt  was  one  of  the  most  popular  Members  in  the 
HcMise  of  Representatives.    No  sooner  was  he  here  than  this 
body,  as  critical  as  it  ia,  recognized  his  ability  and  was 
fhn""*^  with  his  genial   personality.    He  made  marked 
strides  in  the  House.    His  first  sessicm  here  saw  him  elected 
to  a  major  committee— the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads— and 
Aiu  work  here  was  most  splendid.    In  his  second  term  he  was 
elevated  to  a  position  on  the  powerful  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  Immediately  was  made  chairman  of  one  of 
their  great  subcommittees.    His  work  in  the  House  was  an 
outstanding  success. 

■  GLOvn  Ca«y  and  I  were  drawn  to  each  other  In  our  very 
first  meeting.  It  may  be  because  we  had  attended  the  same 
school.  It  may  be  because  we  early  imderstood  each  other. 
We  saw  him  stricken;  it  was  a  gradual  undermining  of  a 
splendid  physical  structure.  We  visited  him  in  the  hospital. 
We  went  with  him  to  the  grave  on  the  hill  that  overlooked 
the  town  where  he  was  bom— the  town  which  he  loved  so 

GLovn  Cast  was  one  of  God*)i  noblemen.  Be  was  a  son  of 
Kentucky  of  whom  we  all  could  be  proud.  He  was  a  gentle- 
man possessed  of  every  characteristic  necessary  to  make  (me. 
He  was  an  able  lawyer,  an  outstanding  Representative  of  his 
people— lUways  fair  and  honest  at  purpose— playing  the  game 
of  life  as  it  should  be  played. 

When  he  died  not  only  did  his  family  suffer  a  great  loss 
but  his  oommunlty,  his  district,  and  Kentucky  lost  a  great 
eittaKn;  m^wiV^t  of  Congress  have  lost  a  most. genial  com- 
panion and  able  compatriot  We.  and  the  Kentucky  delega- 
tkm.  have  lost  one  oC  oar  best  friends  and  finest  f  eUowa^ 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

ow 

HON.  J.  HARDIN  PETERSON    .. 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26.  1937 

On  the  life,  character,   and  public  service   of  Hpn.  DimcAif  U. 
PLBTCHia.  late  a  Senator  from  Florida 

Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  House,  many  tributes  have  been  paid  to  the 
Honorable  Dtwcan  U.  Fletcher,  late  a  Senator  from  Florida. 
His  public  service  has  been  referred  to  in  detail  by  others. 
His  long  service  in  the  Senate  had  placed  him  in  a  strategic 
position  as  chairman  of  important  committees  and  as  rank- 
ing Democrat.  Many  important  laws  bear  his  name,  laws 
covering  a  variety  of  subjects.  His  study  of  rural  credits 
made  him  an  authority  on  that  subject,  and  the  Nation  and 
his  own  State  profited  greatly  by  this  help  to  the  farmers. 
Important  New  Deal  banking  legislation,  the  regulation  of 
the  stock-exchange  practices,  the  Securities  Commission, 
bank-guaranty  legislation,  and  much  similar  legislation  were 
the  result  of  untiring  effort  on  his  part. 

He  had  been  my  personal  friend  for  a  number  of  years. 
Senator  Fletcher  moved  my  admission  to  the  bar  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  My  friend  and  class- 
mate. Hon.  W.  L.  Hill,  served  as  his  secretary.  When  I  came 
to  Washington  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  be  helpful  to  me. 
Senator  Fletcher  was  a  big  man  and  occupied  positions 
of  national  importance  that  took  a  great  portion  of  his  time; 
yet  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  was  a  world-wide  figure, 
he  took  the  time  to  see  his  constituents  and  to  look  after 
even  some  of  the  smaller  matters  of  his  State.  He  has  written 
definitely  a  record  of  public  service  not  alone  in  the  annaU  of 
the  Nation  but  in  the  heart  of  the  people  of  his  State. 

Many  demands  are  made  upon  a  Senator,  and  ofttimes  the 
people  back  home  do  not  realize  the  limit  upon  a  Senator's 
time.  On  one  occasion  we  had  an  important  project  affect- 
ing my  district,  and  the  people  had  asked  him  to  go  with 
me  to  one  of  the  departments.  When  the  time  came  td  go 
it  was  snowing.  I  was  fearful  for  his  physical  welfare,  but 
out  into  the  snow  he  went  with  me  to  that  department 
Notwithstanding  the  great  nimiber  of  matters  which  he  was 
handling,  he  surprised  me  on  a  number  of  occasions  by 
picking  out  clearly  the  facts  which  I  had  given  him  in  con- 
versation weeks  previously  on  the  matters  affecting  the  dis- 
trict. After  the  Senate  recessed,  when  you  would  expect  one 
of  his  age  to  be  completely  worn  out,  I  have  known  him  to 
see  person  after  person  in  interviews  late  in  the  evening.  He 
was  a  hard  worker  and  interested  in  his  work.  He  refiected 
honor  upon  the  State  he  represented.  His  infiuence  was 
world-wide,  yet  with  all  this  importance  he  was  human,  and 
he  remembered  his  friends — and  these  were  many.  His  loss 
wUl  be  felt.   We  grieve  at  his  passing. 

nothing  can  cover  his  high  fame  but  Heaven. 

No  pyramids  set  off  his  memories. 

But  the  eternal  substance  of  his  greatness  to  which  I  leave  him. 


Hon.  John  Theodore  Backbee 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

o» 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  KELLY 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR^S 

Wednesday,  May  26, 1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Johm  Thsodou 
BucKBKK.  late  a  Representative  from  Hlinoia 

Mr.  KELLY  Of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  death  of  the 
BoDorahle  Jobh  Thxoix»x  Bttckbeb.  late  Representative  in 
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Congress  from  the  Twelfth  Congressional  District  of  Illinois, 
this  House  lost  one  of  Its  most  beloved  Members. 

John  Buckbek  to  those  who  knew  and  loved  him  lent  fur- 
ther luster  to  his  family  name.  Many  times  honored  by  the 
voters,  he,  nevertheless,  remained  a  plain,  everyday  American, 
never  once  permitting  himself  to  feel  that  he  hsbd  been  lifted 
out  from  among  the  people  he  so  devotedly  loved.  Alwasrs 
he  was  one  of  them.  He  was  democratic  friendly,  and  always 
approachaUe. 

It  is  doubtful  if  in  recent  years  there  has  been  in  this  House 
a  Member  more  universally  loved.  Never  surrendering  his 
convictions,  he  was  always  tolerant  of  the  views  of  the  other 
man,  and  differences  of  opinion  never  separated  him  from  a 
friend.  Big  of  heart,  of  mind,  and  of  body,  he  looked  for 
bigness  rather  than  for  littleness  in  folks  and,  looking  for  it 
found  it 

When,  after  months  of  Illness  of  which  he  never  com- 
plained, he  passed  on  to  that  better  land,  the  people  of  his 
home  town,  tuid  of  his  district  and  of  the  great  State  of  Illi- 
nois, who  had  been  highly  honored  by  his  devotion  to  his 
duties  as  their  late  Representative,  have  in  turn  done 
honor  to  his  memory  and  do  indicate  the  great  love  and 
admiration  they  have  for  a  man  of  his  type. 


Hon.  Benjamin  Kurtz  Focht 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26, 1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  the  late  Bepresentattve 
Benjamin  K.  Focht.  of  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  SNYDER  of  Pennsylvania.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to 
<  have  been  afforded  this  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  regard- 
>ing  the  Ufe  and  services  of  the  late  Honorable  Benjamin 
Kurtz  Focht. 

It  was,  indeed,  an  honor  and  privilege  to  have  known  him. 
My  acquaintance  with  him  developed  into  a  friendship  which 
I  cherish  very  much.  He  was  a  most  loyal  man.  I  will  alwajra 
recall  the  hearty  reception  I  received  at  his  hands  when  I 
first  came  to  the  Halls  of  Congress.  He  reaUy  meant  his 
reception.  It  was  not  a  veneer-coated  reception  as  we  some- 
times receive. 

Mr.  Focht  was  deeply  interested  in  the  business  of  Con- 
gress. He  was  alwajrs  striving  to  serve  his  constituency  and 
his  Nation.  He  never  hesitated  once  he  was  convinced  that  a^ 
certain  ];»x>cedure  was  the  proper  thing  for  all  of  the  people. 
3e  was  a  Christian  gentleman,  conscientious  and  sincere  in 
all  his  doings. 

Sometimes  he  was  like  many  of  us  in  that  he  was  not 
always  understood.  However,  I  use  the  Canadian  Craftsman's 
poeca.  in  closing,  which  will  prompt  us  to  better  unds-stand 
the  late  Benjahin  Kubtz  Focht,  and  perhaps  aid  us  in  our 
efforts  to  understand  other  people  and  have  other  peoide 
understand  us. 

NOT  UMUKKSTOOO 

[ftom  the  Canadian  Craftsman] 

Not  Tmderstood.    We  move  along  asunder. 

Our  paths  grow  wider  as  the  seasons  creep 
Along  the  years:  we  marvel  and  we  wonder 

Why  life  Is  life?    And  then  we  fall  asleep. 

Hot  understood. . 

Not  tmderstood.    We  gather  false  Impressions, 

And  h\ig  them  closer  as  the  years  go  by. 
Till  virtues  ctften  seem  to  \xb  transgressions; 

And  thus  men  rise  and  fall,  and  live  and  dte. 

Not  understood. 

Not  understood.    Poor  souls  with  stunted  vision 

Oft  measure  giants  by  the  narrow  gage; 
The  poisoned  shafts  of  falsehood  and  derision 

Are  oft  Impelled  'gainst  those  who  mold  the 

Not  understood. 
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Not  understood.    Tlie  secret  qirings  of  aetioii. 

Which  Ue  beneath  the  surface  and  the  show, 
Are  disregarded:  with  self -a^tlsf action 

We  Ju(^  our  neighbors,  afed  they  often  go. 

Not  understood. 

Not  understood.    How  trifles  often  change  us  I 
The  thoughtless  sentence  or  the  fancied  slight 

Destroy  long  years  of  friendship  and  estrange  u^ 
And  on  our  aoiils  there  falls  a  freezing  blight. 

Not  imderstood. 

Not  understood.    How  many  breasts  are  aching 
For  lack  of  sympathyl    Ah!  day  by  day. 

How  many  cheerless  lonely  hearts  are  breaking  I 
How  many  noble  qiirits  pass  away. 

Not  understood. 

O  Ood,  that  men  would  see  a  Uttle  clearer: 

Or  Judge  leas  harshly  where  they  cannot  aeel 
O  God.  t^t  men  would  draw  a  Uttle  nearer 
To  one  another  I    They'd  be  nearer  Thee. 

And  understood. 
— riUMiiat 


James  P.  Buchanan 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  26,  1937 

On  the   life,   character,   and   public   service   of  Ron.   X 
Buchanan,  late  a  Representative  from  Texas 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  passlnff 
of  Congressman  James  P.  Buchanan,  the  country  as  a  whole 
suffered  a  distinct  loss.  Beloved  and  respected  by  all  hla 
colleagues,  he  was  acknowledged  as  a  real  leader  In  Con- 
gress. Texas  lost  a  statesman  of  whom  she  was  Justly 
proud.  Congressman  Buchanan  was  my  good  friend,  and  I 
am  grateful  to  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him. 


Hon.  A.  J.  Montague 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
HON.  HATTON  W.  SUMNERS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  26. 1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hem.  Andbkw  Jj 
MoNTAcmt,  late  a  Representative  from  Virginia 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sustained  th« 
deep  personal  loss  of  a  dear  friend  when  Governor  MoiriAanx. 
of  Virginia,  died.  We  entered  Congress  together  in  1913  and 
for  many  years  sat  side  by  ^side  at  the  talde  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

His  family  will  cherish  the  memory  of  a  faithful  husband 
and  father.  His  people  have  lost  a  consdentious  Repre- 
sentaUve. Hie  House  will  miss  the  charm  of  his  campmikm- 
shlp.  The  Nation  is  deprived  of  a  wise  and  scholarly 
statesman. 

From  the  historical  convention  of  his  bdoved  Virginia 
came  the  most  profound  utterance  which  has  come  to  us 
from  all  the  literature  of  the  period  of  the  Revolution:  It 
was  this: 

That  no  free  government,  or  the  bleaslngs  of  liberty,  can  be  pra- 
served  to  any  people  but  by  a  firm  adherence  to  jusMoe.  modera- 
tion, temperance,  frugality,  and  virtue,  and  by  frequent  reeurrsnoe 
to  fundamental  principles. 

No  higher  tribute  can  be  paid  than  to  say  that  In  his 
public  service  Governor  MoMTAcni  recurred  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  his  fathers  in  a  time  when  the  very 
existence  of  those  principles  would  seem  to  havo  been  att  hot 
tcargoitexL 


■r^nriii 
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Senator  Louis  Murphy 
MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  LLOYD  THURSTON 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1957 

On  the  Itfe.  dhancter,  and  pubUc  manrtct  ct  Hon.  Low*  MtrnPHT. 
lAte  a  Senator  from  Iowa 

Mr  THURSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  words  can  be  uttered  or 
printed  whldi  will  diminish  the  personal  or  the  distinguished 
public  record  of  the  late  Senator  Mokphy.  of  Iowa.  like- 
wise litUe  can  be  said  that  will  add  to  the  esteem  and  affec- 
tion with  which  he  is  still  held  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 

people  of  his  SUte.  ^    ,  ^    .  w.,* 

Louis  MxTiFHT  was  not  only  a  practical  busmessman  but 
he  was  well  adapted  to  public  Mfe.  Always  courteous  and 
considerate,  combined  with  a  genial  trait  of  restraint,  he 
moved  in  pubUc  Me  without  friction  or  undue  ostentaUon. 
His  capability  was  equaled  by  a  sense  of  the  modest  or  real. 

While  the  late  Senator  q?ent  most  of  his  active  business 
life  in  a  city,  yet  he  was  farm-minded.  I  know  that  the  asser- 
tion is  frequently  made,  and  often  with  merit,  that  Members 

■  of  Congnas  are  provincial  or  narrow-minded,  and  can  only 
aee  or  be  interested  in  measures  which  affect  their  locality  or 
their  section  of  the  country.  Louis  Mxjbphy  had  passed  over 
the  bridge  of  such  narrow  confines.  He  not  only  could  but 
did  ^ink  aiKl  act  in  terms  of  broad  national  interest   In  h^ 

,  departure  the  State  and  Nation  were  deprived  of  the  vision, 
tcderance.  and  effective  legislative  services  of  a  true,  patriotic 
Anwrican.  His  genial  kindness,  his  lu;hlevements.  and  his 
trtamphs  win  always  be  a  precious  memory  to  his  family 

!  tn«1  to  a  multitude  of  friends.    I  count  as  a  valued  memory 

I  the  prtrilege  of  having  enjoyed  his  friendship. 


I 


Joseph  W.  Byrna 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Jr«y  26, 1937 

ma.  elMuneter,  and  pubUe  aerflee  a(  Bon.  JborB  W. 
uC  Timn— nri.  late  Dpnafcur  at  ttw  Houae  of  Bepreaen- 


tatt 

lir.  BOTKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  passing  of  our  beloved 
Mend.  Joe  Btuo,  the  Couth  has  lost  a  favorite  son,  whose 
fltatrtoos  career  has  brmight  honor  and  glory  to  his  native 
State  of  Tennessee  and  to  the  Nation  to  which  be  rendered 


Tba  devotion  to  duty.  UdeUty  of  purpose,  and  integrity 
ct  eharaeter  which  marked  Jossph  W.  Brm  won  him  the 
iBiiit^**^  admiration  of  his  otdleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  and  earned  for  him  the  rank  of  premier  stat^^nnan 
of  his  day.  _   ^ 

Job  Bnas  was  my  friend,  kind  aiid  helpful  in  my  "fresh- 
man"  days  in  the  House,  always  ready  to  guide  and  counsel, 
and  a  sympathetic  confidant.  My  personal  grief  over  his 
kMs  has  been  made  keener  by  the  fact  that  only  a  few  hours 
befora  his  sudden  passing  we  were  planning  a  vacation  toip 
to0Btber.  and  he  had  accepted  an  invttaticm  to  Alabama's 
Deep  Sea  Fishing  Rodeo,  annually  held  at  Daui^iln  Island. 

In  the  Oulf  of  Mesloo. 
JOB  Btbhs  gave  his  Ufe  In  the  senrioe  of  his  Nation.   Hie 

•train  of  hto  offleial  duties  cost  us  a  dear  friend,  the  Nation 
r.  and  the  world  a  great  rtatrsman 


Andrew  Jackson  Montague 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26,  1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Anshkw  Jacksow 
MoNTAGtm,  late  a  Representative  from  Virginia 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  death  of  our 
colleague  Hon.  Andrew  Jackson  Montagus,  of  Virginia,  the 
Nation  has  sustained  a  loss  which  it  can  ill  afford  in  these 
difficult  times.  His  long  experience  in  national  inroblems,  his 
knowledge  of  the  f  imdamentals  of  government,  and  his  prac- 
tical judgment  will  be  greatly  missed. 

His  was  a  record  of  public  service  covering  a  span  of 
almost  45  years.  His  was  a  notable  career  in  the  field  of 
government  which  included  service  as  United  States  attorney 
for  the  western  district  of  Virginia,  ac  attorney  general  and 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  as  a  Representative  in 
Congress  for  13  successive  Congresses  from  his  congressional 
district  in  Virginia,  and  in  other  positions  of  national  or 
international  importance.  His  was  the  wisdom  bom  of 
actual  experience  in  the  field  of  statesmanship. 

Chief  executive,  legislator,  lawyer,  author — ^he  was  hon- 
ored not  only  by  the  people  of  his  district  and  his  State  but 
by  leading  universities  of  the  Nation. 

It  was  my  privilege  shortly  after  coming  to  Congress  to 
travel  to  Europe  with  Governor  Mowtagxte  as  a  member  of 
the  American  delegation  to  a  meeting  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  in  Geneva.  Ever  since  then  I  have  had  for 
him  both  high  regard  and  genuine  affection.  I  shall  always 
value  the  privilege  of  association  and  friendship  with  our 
distinguished  colleague. 


Henry  Elbert  Stubbs 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  CLARENCE  F.  LEA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26.  1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  HxifiT 
Stxtbbs,  late  a  Representative  from  California 

lilr.  LEA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  finest  features  of  serv- 
ice in  this  House  is  the  opportunity  it  affords  for  its  friend- 
ships and  acquaintances,  llie  character  of  the  people  of  our 
country  is  redflected  in  the  men  they  have  chosen  to  repre- 
sent them  here  in  this  legislative  body  of  the  Nation.  The 
Members  of  Congress  are  subjected  to  much  criticism,  waie- 
times  merited  and  frequently  unmerited.  Personal  frailties, 
as  well  as  the  weaknesses  that  inevitably  attend  public  serv- 
ice, alwasrs  have  been  and  always  will  be  reflected  in  the 
membership  of  this  body.  I  am  confident,  however,  after 
years  of  contact  with  the  Members  of  this  House,  that  there 
is  constantly  present  here  an  understanding  of  governmen- 
tal affairs,  a  sense  of  duty,  a  responsiveness  to  popular  ideals 
and  hopes,  and  a  loyalty  to  the  fundamentals  of  our  Ameri- 
can Government  that  constitute  an  essential  and  reliable 
foundation  for  the  endurance  and  advancement  of  the  fun- 
damental purposes  of  this  Republic. 

When  my  mind  turns  in  grateful  memory  to  the  particular 
Member  of  our  California  delegation  of  wh(Hn  I  speak,  I  am 
thinking  rather  of  the  personal  than  the  governmental  re- 
lation of  our  departed  colleague. 
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HKNitT  Elbkkt  Stubbs  was  bom  near  Coleman,  in  Cole- 
man County,  Tex.,  on  the  4th  of  March  1881. 

He  acquired  his  education  in  Oklahoma,  married,  and  for 
years  followed  the  ministry.  On  the  8th  of  November  1932, 
being  then  a  resident  of  Santa  Maria  in  our  State,  he  was 
elected  to  represent  the  Tenth  District  of  California  in  the 
Seventy-third  Congress.  In  1934  he  was  reelected  to  the 
Seventy-fourth  Congress,  and  in  1936  he  was  reelected  to  the 
Seventy-fifth  Congress. 

For  more  than  12  years  Mr.  Stttbbs  suffered  fitHn  an  in- 
curable malady.  After  the  hope  of  ultimate  recovery  had 
been  abandoned,  he  still  carried  on  his  work  with  a  diligence 
and  zeal  as  if  he  had  a  long  life  before  him.  He  met  his 
colleagues  with  a  cheery  smile  and  friendly  greeting  that 
made  him  welcome  everywhere.  His  years  of  service  in  this 
body  were  an  inspiring  example  of  a  Christian  life  as  applied 
to  the  practical  affairs  of  men. 

Mr.  Stxtbbs  was  zealously  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the 
people  in  his  district.  He  was  zealous  in  behalf  of  his  State 
and  his  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  National  Crovemment  was 
deep-seated.  He  gave  much  of  his  time  and  attention  to 
measures  before  Congress  that  directly  affected  the  develop- 
ment and  welfare  of  his  section  of  our  State.  He  never 
wavered  in  his  efforts  to  advance  these  measures,  including 
the  Central  Valley  project  which  he  deemed  so  vital  for  the 
preservation  of  the  homes  and  farms  in  his  district. 

The  problem  of  watersheds,  dams,  canals,  and  water  sup- 
ply were  by  his  humane,  sympathetic  understanding  reduced 
to  problems  of  communities,  farms,  homes,  families,  fathers, 
mothers,  and  children,  and  to  such  causes  he  gave  his 
heart's  interest. 

On  the  7th  day  of  March  1937,  here  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, Mr.  Stubbs  passed  on  to  that  future  which  he  faced  with 
complacency  and  confidence. 

The  colleagues  of  Mr.  Stubbs  extend  their  sympathy  to 
his  wife  and  members  of  his  family.  They  can  find  happi- 
ness in  the  memory  of  one  so  worthy  as  a  husband  and 
father. 

We  who  knew  him  can  with  profit  cherish  his  memory  as  a 
true  and  kind  friend,  as  a  useful  and  f^thful  colleague,  and 
as  a  worthy  servant  of  this  Republic. 


Randolph  Perkins 


LIEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

cm 

HON.  FRANK  CROWTHER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26, 1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Raroolph  PsEKSfs, 
late  a  Representative  teoax  New  Jeraej 

Mr.  CROWTHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  iHlvilege  to 
serve  in  the  House  with  Randolph  Pkrkhts,  of  New  Jersey, 
during  the  nearly  16  years  of  his  service.  We  had  served 
together  in  the  New  Jersey  State  Legislature  for  two  sessions, 
190&^7.  Randolph  Psrkins  was  a  substantial  citizen  and 
not  easily  swayed  by  conotional  appeal  He  was  a  ^lendid 
lawyer,  a  forceful  advocate  and  resourceful  in  debate.  He  was 
a  man  of  action  and  integrity,  and  never  permitted  expediency 
to  supplant  principle  during  his  political  career.  His  sudden 
passing  was  a  shock  to  his  delisjitful  family  and  to  all  who 
knew  him.  During  his  long  term  of  service  i^  the  Congress  he 
endeared  himself  to  his  colleagues  not  only  by  his  manifest 
ability  as  a  legislator  but  by  those  enduring  characteristics  of 
courage  and  integrity.  He  has  embarked  upon  the  "great 
adventure",  and  while  we  regret  his  passing  we  bow  to  the 
infinite  wisdom  of  the  Ck)d  of  the  Universe. 


Summanr,  in  Part,  of  Legislatiye  Enactments  of  the 
First  Session,  SeTenty-fif  th  Cong^ress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  August  21  (legislative  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20),  1957 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  under  the  permission 
granted  me  on  August  21  (Congrkssional  Rkcoiu).  p.  9597). 
I  present  for  publication  in  the  Record  a  statement  iM*epared 
by  me  as  to  the  work  of  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-fifth 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislative  program  which  was  the  ob- 
jective of  the  Roosevelt  administration  has,  in  a  large  meas- 
ure, been  enacted  in  previous  sessions  of  Congress. 

In  my  opinion,  the  laws  enacted  under  and  through  the 
initiative  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  will  prove  to 
be  more  beneficial  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  than  any  pro- 
gram ever  enacted  in  the  same  or  any  similar  period  of 
time. 

Believing  in  the  Jeffersonian  principle  of  the  greats  good 
tolthe  greatest  number,  which  is  the  essence  of  democracy, 
the  policies  and  the  performances  of  the  New  Deal  have 
had  as  their  object  a  more  equitable  adjustment  of  the 
benefits  of  Government  among  the  people. 

The  laws  which  have  been  enacted  at  this  sessicm  of 
Congress  may  not  have  been  as  outstandiz^  or  spectacular 
as  some  which  have  been  approved  in  previous  sessions. 
But  this  recent  session  which  has  just  adjourned  has  dealt 
with  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  of  tremendous  interest  to 
the  people  and  of  undoubted  benefit  to  their  industrial, 
economic,  and  social  welfare.  In  addition  to  the  laws 
passed  at  this  session  as  original  enactments,  we  have  re- 
enacted  a  number  of  statutes,  emergency  measures  in  char- 
acter, which  had  demonstrated  their  value  in  the  past  and 
their  necessity  in  the  futiu'e. 

nils  session  has  produced  such  beneficial  enactments  as 
the  Disaster  Loan  Corporation  Act,  the  Ouffey  Coal  Act, 
the  Supreme  Court  Retirement  Act,  seed  loans  to  farmers, 
a  new  Relief  and  Public  Works  Act,  the  Pittman  neutrality 
law.  the  extension  of  agricultural  crop  loans,  the  F^ederal 
Housing  Act,  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1937,  and  many  others, 
digests  of  which  are  as  follows: 

KONXTABT  STABIUSATION  TXnn 

(Approvied  Jan.  23,  1937;  PubUc  Law  Na  1,  75th  Oong.) 

The  act  extends  to  June  30.  1939,  Inclusive,  the  time 
within  which  may  be  exercised  the  powers  relating  to  the 
staUlizatlon  fund  and  alteration  of  the  weight  of  the 
dollar,  established  by  secticm  10  of  the  Qold  Reserve  Act 
of  1934.  In  addition,  the  act  extends  to  June  30.  1939. 
Inclusive,  the  powers  granted  to  the  President  by  para- 
graph (b)  (2)  of  section  43  of  the  act  of  May  12.  193S. 
under  which  paragraph  the  metallic  content  of  the  dcdlar 
may  be  altered.  Both  of  these  powers  would  have  ter- 
minated on  January  30,  1936.  but  for  the  fact  Uiat  the 
President  extended  them  for  1  year  from  that  date,  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  vested  in  him  by  the  Oold  Reserve 
Act  of  1934. 

uoommcTxoK  fimamck  ooBPoaaTioif 
(Approved  Jan.  30.  1937:  Public  Law  No.  3.  75th  Ooog.) 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is  authorized  to 
continue  to  perform  until  June  30.  1939.  all  functions  wbkh 
it  is  authorized  to  perform  under  existing  law.  If  the  Presi- 
dent finds  that  credit  for  any  class  of  borrowers  is  sufficiently 
available  from  private  sources  upon  fair  terms  and  rates» 
he  may  authorize  the  directors  to  cease  lending  money  to 
such  class  of  borrowers. 


—  4 
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■BCDBXrr  VOB 

(Approved  Mar.  1.  1937;  Public  Law  No.  9.  76th  Cong.) 
The  act  extends  to  June  30.  1939.  the  period  during  whidi 
direct  obUgations  to  the  United  States  may  be  used  as  col- 
lateral security  for  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

«0   MMCXJUOK    nrmSTATB    COMKZBCB    IN    BITUMnfOOT    004L,    AMD    TtM 

OTHXa  FUIPOSB 

(Approved  Apr.  38.  1937;  PubUc  I^w  Ko.  48.  76th  Cong.) 

The  act  establishes  the  National  Bituminous  Coal  Copunis- 
sion  of  seven  members  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
This  Commission  has  power  to  make  necessary  and  reasonable 
rules  to  carry  out  the  act  and  is  required  to  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  transmission  to  the 
Congress.  Tlie  Commission  is  authorized  to  Initiate,  promote, 
and  conduct  research  designed  to  improve  standards  and 
methods  used  in  the  mining,  preparation,  conservation,  dte- 
trlbution.  and  utilization  of  coal  and  the  discovery  of  addi- 
tional uses  for  coal,  and  for  such  purposes  has  authority  to 
asBlst  educational,  governmental,  and  other  research  institu- 
tions in  conducting  research  in  coal,  and  to  do  such  other  acts 
and  things  as  it  deems  necessary  and  proper  to  promote  the 
we  of  coal  and  its  derivatives. 

The  act  also  establishes  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
an  office  to  be  known  as  the  ofBce  of  the  Consumers'  Counsel 
of  the  National  Bituminous  Coal  Commission.  It  provides  for 
the  appointment  by  the  President  of  a  counsel  whose  duties 
ffh^ii  be  to  appear  in  the  interest  of  the  consuming  pubUc  in 
any  proceeding  before  the  Ccnnmistion  and  to  conduct  such 
independent  investigation  of  matters  relative  to  the  coal 
industry  and  the  administration  of  this  act  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  enable  him  properly  to  represent  the  consuming 
public  in  any  proceeding  before  the  Commission. 

The  act  imposes  an  excise  tax  of  20.5  percent  per  ton  upon 
sale  or  disposal  of  coal  except  such  as  is  used  in  the  perform- 
ance of  governmental  fimctions.    An  exemption  of  all  but  a  i 
1  percent  tax  is  granted  to  producers  accepting  membership 
In  the  bitumlnoua  coal  code. 

TbB  organiEatioQ  under  the  bituminous  coal  code  shall  con- 
dst  of  23  district  boards  of  code  members  whose  members  are 
dected  by  the  producers  of  coal  for  a  2-year  term,  subject  to 
removal  by  the  Commission  for  dause.  Tlie  expense  of  ad- 
ministering the  code  fay  the  district  boards  must  be  borne  by 
Vbt  code  members  of  the  respective  districts,  each  paying  a 
proportionate  share  on  a  tonnage  basis.  Members  of  the  dis- 
trict boards  must  serve  without  a  compensation,  bat  may  be 
leimbarsed  for  reasonaUe  expenses. 

AU  code  members  are  required  to  file  with  statistical  bu- 
reaus such  statistical  data  as  the  Commission  may  require. 
Baaed  upon  such  data,  each  district  board  shall,  from  time  to 
time  on  its  own  motion,  or  when  directed  by  the  Commission, 
propose  minlmmn  prices  for  oool  f .  o.  b.  the  mine.  Tlirough- 
oat  the  coal-prododng  aecUons  of  the  country  mining  prices 
jjtM^n  be  equal  to  the  weighted  average  of  the  total  costs  per 
net  ton  of  the  tonnage  of  the  minimum-price  area  in  which 
tbe  price  is  to  be  established.  Tlie  Commission  may  approve, 
disapprove,  or  modify  the  pn^wsed  price. 

Wlien  necesiary  to  protect  the  coal  consumer,  the  Com- 
Biiarioa  may  establiah  maxlmimi  prices;  provided,  that  no 
msxtmum  price  diaU  be  establisbed  for  any  mine  which  wiU 
not  yield  to  the  mine  a  fair  return  on  the  fair  value  of  the 
property. 

Tlie  act  defines  certain  practices  as  unfair  methods  of  com- 
petition and  any  code  member  who  is  convicted  of  violating 
the  code  is  subject  to  stringent  penalties. 

By  section  9  of  the  act  it  is  declared  to  be  the  public  policy 
of  the  United  Stotes  that— 

Subsection  (a): 

(1)  Employees  of  producers  of  coal  shall  have  the  right  to 
'  organiae  and  to  bargain  collectively  with  respect  to  their 
boors  of  labor,  wages,  and  woi^lng  conditions  through  repre- 
sentatives of  their  own  choosing,  without  restraint,  coercion, 
or  interference  on  the  part  of  the  producers. 

<2)  No  producer  shall  interfere  with,  restrain,  or  coerce 
cmpikqrees  in  the  exercise  of  their  said  rights,  nor  discharge 
or  discriminate  against  any  employee  for  the  exercise  of  such 
rights. 


(3)  No  emiHoyec  of  any  such  producer  and  no  one  aertteg 
employment  with  him  or  it.  shall  be  required  as  a  condition 
of  employment  to  join  any  associaticm  of  employees  for  col- 
lective bargaining  in  the  management  of  which  the  producer 
has  any  share  of  direction  or  controL 

(b)  No  coal  (except  coal  with  respect  to  which  no  \Ad  is 
required  by  law  prior  to  purchase  thereof)  shall  be  purchased 
by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  department  or  agency  thereof, 
produced  at  any  mine  where  the  producer  failed  at  the  time 
of  the  production  of  such  coal  to  accord  to  his  or  its  em- 
ployees the  rights  set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  On  the  complaint  of  any  employee  of  a  producer  of 
coal,  or  other  interested  party,  the  Commission  may  hold  a 
healing  to  determine  whether  any  producer  supplying  coal 
for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  or  any  agency  thereof.  Is 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. If  the  Commission  shall  find  that  such  producer  is  not 
complying  with  such  provisions,  it  shall  certify  its  findings 
to  the  department  or  agency  concerned.  Such  department  or 
agency  shall  thereupon  declare  the  contract  for  the  supply 
of  the  coal  of  such  producer  to  be  canceled  and  terminated. 

(d)  Nothing  contained  in  this  act  or  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  repeal  or  modify  the  act  of  March  23,  1932  (ch.  90, 
47  Stat.  70) .  or  the  act  of  July  5.  1935  (ch.  372,  49  Stat.  449) , 
known  as  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  or  any  other  act 
of  Congress  regarding  labor  relations  or  rights  of  employees 
to  organize  or  bargain  collectively,  or  of  the  act  of  June  30, 
1936  (ch.  881,  49  Stat.  2036). 

mUTSAUTT  ACT  OF  1937 

(Approved  May  1.  1937;  Public  Res.  27.  57th  Cong.) 
The  exportation  of  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of 
war  from  the  United  States  shall  be  unlawful  when  the  Presi- 
dent proclaims  there  exists  a  state  of  war  between  foreign 
states.  The  same  shall  hold  true  when  the  President  finds  a 
state  of  civil  strife  in  a  foreign  country  threatens  the  peace  of 
the  United  States.  The  President  shall  enumerate  the  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  which  shall  be  pro- 
hibited. Raw  materials  ^re  not  included  under  the  title 
"Arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war."  Penalty  for  vio- 
lation is  provided,  and  goods  captured  in  violation  of  the  act 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

When  the  President  shall  find  that  it  is  finder  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  peace  of  the  United  States,  he  shall 
issue  restrictions  on  certain  additional  articles  and  shall  pro- 
claim it  unlawful  for  any  American  vessel  to  carry  such  arti- 
cles (lake,  river,  and  inland-water  transportation  excepted 
imder  certain  conditions) .  These  additional  articles  named 
by  the  President  cannot  leave  the  United  States  until  all 
right,  title,  and  interest  therein  shall  have  been  transferred 
to  some  foreign  government,  agency,  institution,  association, 
partnership,  corporation,  or  natlonaL 

Whenever  the  President  by  proclamation  bans  the  ship- 
ping of  munitions,  it  shall  thereafter  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son within  the  United  States  to  purchase,  sell,  or  exchange 
lx>nds.  securities,  or  other  obligations  of  the  government  of 
any  belligerent  state.  However,  the  President  may  exempt 
from  this  ban  certain  transactions  of  a  character  customarily 
used  in  normal  peacetime  commercial  dealings.  Funds  for 
medical  aid  or  food  and  clothing  to  relieve  human  suffering 
may  be  solicited,  but  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President. 
The  act  establishes  the  National  Munitions  Control  Board 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Neutrality  Act. 

Every  person  engaged  in  the  business  of  manufacturing, 
exporting,  or  importing  implements  of  war  shall  be  regis- 
tered with  the  Secretary  of  State.  A  registration  fee  is 
charged  and  a  license  issued.  All  licenses  to  trade  with 
belligerent  states  are  revoked  when  the  President  bans  the 
sale  of  implements  of  war  to  such  states. 

American  vessels  are  prohibited  from  carrying  banned  arms 
to  belligerent  states  under  penalty  of  fine  or  imprisonment, 
in  addition  to  forfeiting  vessel  and  its  cargo  to  the  United 
States. 

Means  of  preventing  the  use  of  American  ports  as  a  base  for 
sui^lies  by  foreign  ships  in  violation  of  this  act  is  given  the 
President. 
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In  the  interest  of  neutrality,  the  President  may  issue  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  American  ports  by  submarines  and 
armed  merchant  vessels  of  a  foreign  state. 

When  the  ban  on  shipping  of  implements  of  war  is  put 
into  effect  it  shall  thereafter  be  unlawful  for  any  United 
States  citizen  to  travel  on  any  vessel  of  the  state  or  states 
named  in  the  proclamation.  American  merchant  vessels 
trading  with  belligerent  states  is  prohibited. 

The  act  exempts  American  republics  engaged  in  war  against 
a  non-American  state  or  states. 

TO  AX7THORIZB  COOPERATION   TK  THS  DBVBLOPMXNT  Or   FARM  yOBXSTBT 
IN  THE  STATES  AND  TERBCTORIES 

(Approved  May-  IB.  1937;  Public  Law  No.  95,  75th  Cong.) 
The  act  authorizes  $2,500,000  annually  to  aid  agriculture, 
increase  farm-forest  income,  conserve  water  resources,  in- 
crease employment,  and  in  other  ways  advance  the  general 
welfare  and  improve  living  conditions  on  farms  through  re- 
forestation and  afforestation  in  the  various  States  and  Ter- 
ritories. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  in  co- 
operation with  the  land-grant  colleges  and  universities  and 
State  forestry  agencies  to  produce  or  procure  and  distribute 
forest  trees  and  shrub  planting  stock;  to  make  necessary  in- 
vestigations; to  advise  farmers  regarding  the  establishment, 
protection,  and  management  of  farm  forests,  and  forest  and 
shrub  plantations  and  the  harvesting,  utilization,  and  market- 
ing of  the  products  thereof. 

TO  AMEND  THS  COM MT7NICATIONS  ACT 

(Approved  May  20.  1937;  PubUc  Law  No.  97.  7Stli  Cong.) 

To  amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  approved 
June  19, 1934,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  safety  of  life  and 
property  at  sea  through  the  use  of  wire  and  radio  communi- 
cations, to  make  more  effective  the  International  Convention 
for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea.  1920.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  law  concerning  radio 
and  other  safety  features  required  on  sea- going  vessels  was 
embodied  in  the  Ship  Act  of  1910.  amended  in  1912.  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934,  the  International  Telecommunica- 
tion Convention,  and  the  general  radio  regulations  annexed 
thereto,  of  Madrid.  1932;  and  the  International  Convention 
for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea.  London.  1929. 

All  the  previous  legislation  was  limited  in  scope  in  that  the 
safety  provisions  requirements  did  not  include  all  vessels 
which  carry  passengers  and  cargo  on  the  open  sea.  The 
present  act  is  an  amendment  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934,  and  seeks  to  replace  and  modernize  previous  legislation. 

This  act  forbids  all  ships  of  the  United  States,  except 
cargo  ships  of  less  than  1.600  gross  tons  and  passenger  ships 
of  less  than  500  gross  tons,  to  leave  the  United  States  for  a 
voyage  on  the  open  sea  unless  equipped  with  an  efficient  radio 
in  charge  of  a  qualified  operator.  Exceptions  are  made  in 
cases  of  ships  pf  war,  certain  (jrovemment  ships,  and  certain 
foreign  vessels. 

In  addition  to  the  safety  provisions  concerning  radio  equip- 
ment, such  vessels  are  required  to  be  equipped  with  direction- 
finding  apparatus  of  an  efficient  and  capable  type.  Installa- 
Uon  of  radio  in  motor-equipped  lifeboats,  wliich  are  required 
to  be  equipped  with  radio,  shall  be  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  and  the  Commission 
shall  have  additional  authority  to  inspect  radio  equipment. 

F^irther  provisions  to  enhance  the  safety  of  vessels  at  sea 
are  contained  within  the  act  and  deal  with  the  dissemination 
of  information  between  vessels  and  between  vessels  at  sea  and 
shore  stations.  Pines  and  penalties  are  Imposed  on  owners 
and  masters  of  vessels  who  disregard  safety  requirements. 


TO  AMEND  THE  PEOVISIONS  Or  TUB  PENSION  LAWS  TO  INCLXTDE  RESKSVB 
OrriCEBS  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ENLISTS)  RESERVES 

(Approved  June  23.  1937;  PubUc  Law  No.  159.  75th  Cong.) 

The  act  amends  the  pension  laws  to  provide  pensions  for 
Reserve  officers  and  members  of  the  enlisted  Reserves  who 
are  disabled  in  line  of  duty,  such  disability  not  resulting 
from  the  person's  own  misconduct.  When  a  person  who  is 
eligible  for  pension  under  this  act  is  also  eligible  for  the 
benefits  of  Employees'  Compensation  Act,  he  shall  elect  which 
benefit  he  shall  receive. 


RAnJtOAO  RBTISKMSNT  ACT 

(Approved  June  24,  1937;  PubUc  Law  No.  102.  75tli  Cong.) 

This  act.  which  amends  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  for 
Employees  of  Carriers  of  1935.  represents  a  retirement 
agreement  worked  out  between  representatives  of  employees 
and  of  the  carriers. 

An  employee  is  eligible  for  a  retirement  annuity  ui>on 
reaching  65  years  of  age,  or  upon  reaching  60  shears  or  over 
when  he  has  completed  30  years  of  service  or  has  become 
totally  disabled,  but  the  annuity  shall  be  reduced  by  one- 
fifteenth  for  each  year  under  65  yeaxs  of  age. 

The  annuity  shall  be  computed  by  multiplying  a  personii 
years  of  service  by  the  following  percentages  of  his 
monthly  compensation:  Two  perctot  of  the  first  $50.  1^ 
percent  of  the  next  $100.  and  1  percent  of  the  next  $150. 
Compensation  in  any  month  in  excess  of  $300  is  disregarded 
in  computing  annuities.  The  monthly  compensation  shall  be 
the  average  compensation  earned  in  the  calendar  months 
included  in  the  years  of  service. 

Under  the  act  the  maximum  annuity  is  $120  if  any  prior 
service  is  included  in  the  years  of  service.  If  only  sub- 
sequent service  is  Included,  there  is  no  limit.  Minimum  an- 
nuities are  provided  for  as  follows:  For  persons  with  20 
years  of  service  who  are  emidoyees  when  attaining  the  age 
of  65.  the  minimum  is  $40;  provided  that  if  the  monthly 
compensation  is  less  than  $50,  the  annuity  shaU  be  80  per- 
cent of  the  monthly  compensation,  except  that  if  the  80 
percent  is  less  than  $20.  the  annuity  shall  be  $20.  or  the 
same  amount  as  the  monthly  compensation,  whichever  Is 
less. 

The  act  empowers  an  employee  to  elect  to  have  the  value 
of  his  annuity  apply  to  the  payment  of  a  reduced  annuity 
to  him  diu'ing  his  life  and  an  annuity  after  his  death  to  his 
spouse.  There  is  a  provision  making  a  death-benefit  pay- 
ment; this  benefit  to  be  a  sum  equal  to  4  percent  of  an  em- 
ployee's aggregate  compensation  (not  exceeding  $300  for  any 
one  month)  earned  after  December  31.  1936. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  taking  over  of  pensioners  on 
the  private-pension  rolls  of  carriers  and  the  pajrment  of 
these  pensioners  from  the  United  States  Treasury.  The  act 
promises  the  persons  on  the  private  roll  that  the  amount 
originally  promised  them  will  be  paid. 

Tix  act  will  be  administered  by  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Boaf  d.  which  was  set  up  under  the  original  act.  Expenses 
for  administering  the  act  shall  be  appropriated  from  the 
Treasiuy  of  the  United  States. 

Part  n  of  the  act  deals  with  the  continuing  of  pensions 
that  had  been  started  under  the  Retirement  Act  of  1935. 

TAX  TO  RAISE  FUNDS  FOR  RAILROAO  RETIRBMENT  FUND 

(Approved  June  20.  1937;  PubUc  Law  No.  174.  7Sth  Cong.) 

This  act  applies  to  steam  railroads  and  their  employees, 
including  associations,  bureaus,  agencies,  and  organizations 
controlled  and  maintained  by  the  railroads,  and  railway- 
labor  organizations,  national  in  scojpe,  which  have  been  or 
may  be  organized  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act,  as  amended. 

Hie  act  imposes  an  income  tax  upon  employees'  incomes 
after  December  31.  1936.  The  rate  of  taxation  is  2%  per- 
cent for  1937  and  increases  to  3%  percent  on  income  earned 
after  December  31.  1948.  and  is  levied  upon  such  compensa- 
tion as  is  not  in  excess  of  $300  for  any  calendar  month. 
This  tax  will  be  deducted  by  the  employer  from  the  em- 
ployees' compensation  and  shall  then  be  collected  from  the 
employer  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 

An  equal  tax  is  imposed  upon  the  employer  and  the  re- 
ceipts are  likewise  collected  by  the  Bureau  of'  Internal 
Revenue. 

A  higher  tax  is  levied  upon  the  Income  of  employee  repre- 
sentatives, ranging  from  5V^  percent  in  1937  to  7^  percent 
after  December  31,  1948. 

TUs  legislation  repeals  and  replaces  the  act  of  August  29. 
1935.  and  is  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  fund  with  which 
to  carry  out  the  Federal  law  conoemiiig  the  retirement  of 
railway  employees. 
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The  CommlssioDer  of  mtemal  Revenue,  with  the  approval 
ol^^  BecretaiT  of  the  Treaauiy.  is  antlioilBed  to  make 
mcfa  rukrand  regulations  as  may  be  neoessarr  to  carry  out 
the  proYisiODS  of  this  legislation. 

CtWXUSM  LUMHBVATXOtT  OOBVB 

(Ai^voTcd  June  38.  1937;  PubUc  Law  No.  1«.  IKh  Ooog.) 
The  act  establishes  the  ClvSian  Conservation  Corps  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  employment  and  vocational  training 
for  unemployed  youthful  eitlsens  of  the  United  States.   Tl&e 
act  is  to  continue  in  force  until  July  1, 1940. 

A  director  has  complete  diarge  of  the  corps;  he  Is  to  be 
aoristed  by  Reaerve  ofBcers  of  the  Anny.  Navy,  and  Marines. 
A  bivad  outUne  of  the  Igrpe  of  employment  for  the  corps  is 
given  in  the  act. 

The  enroBment  is  not  to  exceed  300.0M  men  at  one  time. 
Hi  which  not  more  thaa  90.000  are  to  be  war  veterans.  TUe 
eompensatlan.  beakfes  ^piarters.  subsistence,  and  clothing,  is 
set  at  $30  a  month,  except  for  leaders  and  assistant  leaders 
who  may  receive  not  more  than  |45  and  $36,  respectively. 
aEXWHWun  mutuu  am  waxKMUxin  to  cMaxtm  KMnaraa  n*  usis- 

LAXXfS  AMB  JimiCIAI.  HUMCHaB  OW  TRX  aoVBUmSMT 

(Apixovsd  Jtdy  13, 1037:  PubUc  Law  Mb.  SOS.  7«tti  Cong.) 

Ihe  act  amends  the  present  Federal  dvfl-service  retire- 
ment law  (act  of  May  29.  1930)  by  including  all  emidoyees 
In  the  legislative  branch  and  all  ofBcers  and  employees  of 
any  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  who  are  not  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  any  other  retirement  act  and  whose 
tenure  of  eaqdojrment  is  not  intermittent  nor  of  uncertain 
duration. 

Tb  be  applicable  to  the  act,  any  employee  in  the  legis- 
lative tarandi  who  is  brought  within  its  scope  must  give 
notice  in  writing— within  a  definite  period-of  his  or  her 
desire  to  be  eligible  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Boployees  paid  by  tbt  disbursing  officer  of  the  Senate 
do  not  make  their  contributicnis  in  the  manner  set  up  by 
the  act  of  May  29.  1930;  but.  after  having  served  IS  years, 
a  lump  sum  eoual  to  the  amount  that  would  have  been 
withhdd  from  his  or  her  basic  salary  under  the  above  act. 
together  with  interest  on  such  sum  computed  at  the  rate 
of  4  percent  per  annum  compounded,  is  deposited. 

In  computing  annuitaUe  service,  all  employment  prior  to 
July  1.  1919.  as  derk  to  a  Representative.  Delegate,  or 
ResMent  Commissioner  shall  be  recognized  as  en^)Ioyment 
In  the  legislative  branch.  The  act  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1.  1937. 

IMBBL'r  COMTSOL 

(Approved  Apr.  6.  19^:  Public  Bes.  90.  TStH  Ocmg.) 
Authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $2,000,000  to  be  immedi- 
ately avafiaUe  and  additional  ai^nt>priations  to  replenish 
the  fund  to  this  amount  at  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal 
year  for  the  control  of  incipient  or  emergency  outbreaks 
of  laaect  pests  or  ptauit  diseases,  induding  grasshoppers. 
Mranon  crickets,  and  diindi  bugs. 

t Approved  Apr.  17.  1987;  PnbUe  Bee.  38.  75tli  Cong.) 
Appropriates  $1,000,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
PubUc  Resolution  20,  Seventy-fifth  Congress.  No  part  of 
ttie  ^pjpnpriaXion  shall  be  expended  tn  a  State  unless  the 
State  has  provided  the  organization  or  matprial«»  for  coop- 
eration. Requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  file  a  de- 
tailed report  of  expenditures  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
-uid  the  Secretary  of  the  Soiate. 

(Approved  JOly  17.  1937;  Pvblle  Has.  M.  79th  Coi^) 
Appropriates  $1/W0j000   to  carry  out  the   purposes  of 
Public  Resohition  20,  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  under  pre- 
cisely the  same  conditions  as  in  Public  Resolution  2$, 
SeventF-fttth  CoBgresB. 

(AppntfA  Mai.  39,  1937;  PubUe  Lmt  Va  96.  7101  Cong.) 

'Ilie  iMipoae  of  tfafii  Iggislatlep  was  to  Hberalise  the  re* 
ijnlieiaentB  of  the  Oommuiili'atlons  Act  of  1M4  regarding  the 
Beecsstty  of  radio  tnosmlBBlon  being  caiiled  on  by  a  licensed 
tq[ifrator  tf  t**^'  irtiHtVm  y^ff  a  ]iA»na»«^  ^^f ^hw»     jt 


|h^t  the  regulations  under  the  Communications  Act  were 
wifliHnnp  a  hardstiip  upon  universities  and  other  organiza- 
tions conducting  research. 

This  legislation  permits  the  Communications  Commission 
to  waive  or  modify  the  act  of  1934  if  by  so  doing  it  may  serve 
the  public  interest,  convenience,  or  necessity.  Adequate 
iftw*tmtinn«  arc  placcd  upon  the  discretion  of  the  Ctnnmis- 
sion  so  that  the  spirit  of  the  Communications  Act  will  not 
be  violated. 

BANKHEAO-JONXS  r»KM  TCHAHT  ACT 

(Apixoved  July  32,  1937;  PuMlc  Law  No.  210,  75th  Cong.) 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  make  loans 
for  purpose  of  acquiring  farms  for  farm  tenants,  farm  labor- 
ers, sharecroppers,  and  other  individuals  who  obtain  or  who 
recoitly  obtained  the  major  portion  of  their  income  from 
fanning  operations. 

To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  there  is  authorised 
to  be  aKHt>priated  $10,090,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30, 1938,  $25,000,000  the  following  fiscal  year,  and  $50,000,000 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

Ttie  loans  are  to  be  repaid  within  40  years;  the  rate  of 
Interest  is  to  be  3  percent  per  annum.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  to  prescribe  proper  farming  practices.  With- 
out the  cc«sait  of  the  Secretary,  no  final  pasrment  shall  be 
accepted  or  release  ot  the  Secretary's  interest  be  made  less 
than  5  years  after  the  making  oi  the  loan. 

A  county  committee,  which  diall  be  composed  of  three 
farmers  residing  in  the  county,  shall  examine  applications  of 
persons  desiring  loans  and  examine  and  appraise  farms  in 
the  county  with  respect  to  purchase  of  said  farms,  and  the 
committee  shall  report  its  findings  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Title  n  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  funds  from  exist- 
ing relief  aiwropriations  for  rehabilitation  loans  to  individ- 
uals for  the  purchase  of  livestock,  farm  equipment,  siipplies, 
and  other  farm  needs,  for  refinancing  of  indebtedness,  and 
for  family  subsistence. 

Title  HI  gives  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  power  to 
develop  a  program  of  land  conservation  and  land  utiUzaUon, 
including  the  retirement  of  lands  which  are  submarginal  or 
not  primarily  suitable  for  cultivation,  in  order  thereby  to 
correct  maladjustments  in  land  use.  and  thus  assist  in  con- 
trolling soil  erosion,  refOTestation.  preserving  natural  re- 
sources, and  protecting  the  public  lands  in  general. 

llie  Farmers'  Home  Corporation  is  set  up  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  title  I  and  title  n  of  the  act;  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  given  power  to  delegate  the  powers  and  duties 
given  him  l^  the  act  to  the  Corporation. 

son.  CONSKRVATION  ACT 

(Apptxynd  June  28.  1937;  PubUc  Law  No.  170.  75th  Cong.) 
Tbe  Soil  Conservation  and  Etomestic  Allotment  Act  of  1936 
is  amended  to  extend  the  duration  of  the  act  until  January 
1,  1942.  

COVTOK  CLASSmCATION 

(Approved  Apr.  13.  1937;  PobUc  Law  No.  28,  75th  Cong.) 
Producers  of  cotton  who  are  organized  to  promote  the 
Improvement  of  cotton  may  apply  to  the  Secretcur  of  Agrl- 
ture  for  classification,  in  accordance  with  the  official  cotton 
standards  of  the  United  States,  of  any  cotton  produced  by 
them. 

Tlie  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  also  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  collect,  authenticate,  publish,  and  distribute,  by 
telegraph,  radio,  mail,  or  otherwise,  timely  information 
concerning  marketing  conditions  for  cotton,  and  to  have 
puUished  and  distributed  in  cotton  communities  informa- 
tion concerning  prices  for  the  various  grades  and  staple 
lengths  of  cotton. 

Tbe  Secretary  d  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  make  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  ol  this  act. 


lOAirS   TO   FAKIOXS 

(Approved  Jan.  29,  1937;  Public  Law  No.  8.  79th  Cong.) 
Authorizes  $50,000,000  for  loans  to  farmers  for  crop  pro- 
duction and  harvesting  during  tbe  year  1937  by  the  Fftnn 


Credit  Administration.  No  loans  are  to  be  made  to  one  who 
can  secure  funds  from  other  sources.  First  lien  upon  all 
crops  shall  be  given  as  security  for  the  loan. 

No  loan  shall  exceed  $400.  Each  loan  shall  bear  interest 
at  4  percent  per  annum.  The  money  shall  be  used  only 
for  purposes  stated  on  application  of  borrower,  except  upon 
written  consent  of  the  CSovemor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration. 

Provisions  for  hiring  of  employees  are  set  out.  The  facili- 
ties of  other  Government  organizations  are  to  be  used  when 
feasible. 

AGBICULTUKAL   XCABKCTIlfa   AGKEKMKWT   OT    19ST 

(Approved  June  3.  1937;  PubUc  Law  No.  137.  75th  Cong.) 

Tlie  act  reenacts  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act.  as  amended,  not  having  been  intended  for  the  control 
of  the  production  of  agricultural  commodities. 

The  original  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  is  amended  to 
indicate  that  the  marketing  agreement  and  order  provisions 
under  this  act  have  no  connection  with,  nor  have  they  as 
their  objective,  production  c(mtrol. 

The  act  further  provides  that  if  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture finds  that  the  national  parity  price  for  milk  does  not 
adequately  reflect  the  price  of  feeds,  the  available  supplies 
of  feeds  and  other  economic  c(»idltions  which  affect  market 
supply  and  demand  for  milk  in  the  marketing  area  to  which 
the  marketing  agreement  or  order  relates,  he  shall  fix  such 
prices  as  will  reflect  such  factors,  insure  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  pure  wholesome  milk,  and  be  in  the  public  interest.  The 
act  gives  the  Secretary  permission  to  mediate  and  arbitrate 
disputes  between  the  cooperatives  and  the  handlers  of  milk 
in  a  particular  milk  market  under  certain  conditions. 

Ilie  act  rewrites  the  section  dealing  with  producer  refer- 
endums  in  ascertaining  whether  the  issuance  of  an  order  is 
approved  or  favored  by  producers. 

Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  is  defined  by  one  section 
of  the  act.  and  another  section  states  that  no  processing  taxes 
or  compensating  taxes  shall  be  levied  or  collected  under  the 
agricultural  marketing  agreement  of  1937. 

TAX  LOOPHOLE  REVENUX  ACT  OT  1S3T 

(PubUc  Law  No.  377.  75th  Cong.) 

The  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  overcome  practices  used  to 
avoid  and  evade  the  payment  of  taxes. 

First.  The  act  raises  the  rates  of  surtax  applicable  to  the 
undistributed  income  and  domestic  personal  holding  com- 
panies from  a  rate  of  8  to  48  percent  to  a  rate  of  65  to  75 
percent. 

Second.  A  provision  of  the  act  places  expenditures  made 
by  personal  holding  companies  for  operating  yachts,  coun- 
try places,  and  so  forth,  on  an  equal  basis  with  Individuals 
with  respect  to  the  deductibility  of  expenses  which  are 
personal  in  nature. 

Third.  The  measure  classifies  corporations  which  incor- 
porate "talents" — for  example,  actors,  athletes,  and  the  like — 
as  personal  holding  companies  and  subjects  them  to  the 
applicable  surtax. 

Fourth.  The  bill  attempts  to  eliminate  the  taking  of  artifi- 
cial deductions  for  interest,  business  expenses,  and  losses. 

Fifth.  The  act  eliminates  the  $1,000  exemption  in  regard 
to  income  from  trusts  which  permit  the  accumulation  of  any 
portion  of  the  income  of  the  trusts  when  there  is  not  dis- 
tributed an  equal  amount  to  the  net  income  from  the  trusts. 

Sixth.  Under  the  act  a  shareholder  in  a  foreign  personal 
holding  company  would  be  taxed  on  his  pro-rata  share  of  the 
company's  income  whether  this  income  is  or  is  not  dis- 
tributed to  ^^rn  This  provision  also  requires  the  filing  of 
data  in  regard  to  the  foreign  personal  holding  company. 

Seventh.  The  act  would  require  nonresident  aliens  to  pay 
a  tax  applicable  to  Americans  with  incomes  of  like  size  when 
the  nonresident  alien's  income  is  in  excess  of  $21,600.  There 
is  no  change  in  regard  to  a  nonresident  alien's  income  if  he 
receives  less  than  $21,600. 


xiroui  or  judicial  fbockduib 
(PubUc  Law  No.  352.  75th  Cong.) 

Tlie  act  provides  that  whenever  the  constitutionality  of 
any  act  affecting  tbe  public  interest  is  questioned  in  any 
court  in  the  United  States,  even  though  the  United  States 
is  not  a  party,  the  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  suit  shall 
certify  such  information  to  the  Attorney  General,  and  the 
court  shall  permit  the  United  States  to  intervene  and  be- 
come a  party  for  presentation  of  evidence  and  argument 
upon  the  constitutionality  of  such  act. 

When  there  is  a  decision  against  the  constitutionality  at 
an  act  in  the  United  Stat^  court,  an  anpeal  may  be  taken 
directly  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Tlili 
tsrpe  of  an  appeal  shall  be  heard  by  the  Supreme  Court  at 
the  earliest  time  possible  and  shall  take  precedence  over  all 
other  matters. 

No  interlocutory  or  permanent  injunction  setting  aside, 
in  ^iiole  or  in  part,  any  act  of  Congress  on  the  grounds  of 
unconstitutionality  shall  be  granted  by  any  single  judge  in 
the-district  court  of  the  United  States.  Application  for  such 
an  injuncticm  must  be  heard  and  determined  by  three 
judges,  of  whom  one  shall  be  a  circuit  judge.  An  appeal  may 
be  taken  directly  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  it  will  take 
precedence  over  all  matters  not  of  a  like  character. 

Whenever  any  district  judge  by  reason  of  disability  or 
absence  from  his  district  or  the  accumulation  or  urgency  of 
business  is  unable  t^  speedily  perform  the  work  of  his  dis- 
trict iHt>vision  is  made  for  the  assignment,  by  the  senior 
circuit  judge  or  the  chief  justice,  of  another  district  judge  to 
assist  in  discharging  the  business  of  the  said  district. 

TO  nOHIBIT  CXBTAUr  A0»KIIlfNT8  IIT  FQCIICO  nCBi 

(PubUc  Law  No.  373.  75th  Cong.) 

To  prohibit  certain  agreements  fixing  fees  or  compensation 
in  receivership,  bankruptcy,  or  reorganization  proceedings. 

To  prevent  collusion  in  fixing  fees,  this  act.  which  is  Sup- 
plementary to  the  act  of  August  24,  1937,  for  the  reform  of 
judicial  procedure,  declares  it  unlawful  for  any  party  in  in- 
terest in  any  receivership,  bankruptcy,  or  reorganization 
proceedings  in  any  United  States  court  to  enter  into  any 
agreement  fixing  the  amount  of  the  fees  or  other  compensa- 
tion to  be  paid  to  any  party  in  interest  or  any  attorney  of  any 
party  in  interest  in  such  proceeding  for  services  rendered  in 
connecticm  therewith. 

The  act  declares  that  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  judge  of 
any  court  of  the  United  States  to  approve  the  payment  of 
any  fees  or  compensation  the  amount  of  which  is  fixed  ai 
the  result  of  any  act  declared  unlawful  by  the  above  section. 

The  act  prevents  any  judge  frcMn  appointing  as  receiver  or 
trustee  any  person  related  to  such  judge  by  consanguinity  or 
affinity  within  the  fourth  degree,  and  imposes  a  fine  of  not 
vaore  than  $10,000  or  imiM-isonment  of  not  more  than  5  years, 
or  both,  upcm  any  person  who  commits  any  act  declared  by 
this  section  to  be  unlawfuL 

AMENDMENT  TO  AMTITBOST  LAWS 

(Approved  Aug.  17,  1937;  PubUc  Law,  No.  314,  78th  Cong.) 

To  provide  additional  revenue  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes. 

Titie  vm  of  this  act  amended  section  1  of  the  act 
approved  July  2.  1890,  which  dealt  with  restraint  of  trade 
and  monopolies. 

This  amendment  to  the  antitrust  laws  permits,  under 
certain  prescribed  conditions,  the  execution  of  contracts  or 
agreements  for  the  resale  of  commodities  at  a  miniiT»wn 
price;  provided,  that  such  commodities  must  be  properly 
branded  or  trade-marked  with  the  name  of  the  producer, 
and  must  be  in  free  and  open  competition  with  commodi- 
ties of  the  same  general  class  produced  or  distributed  by 
others;  and  provided  that  such  contracts  and  agreements 
do  not  confiict  with  the  statutes  of  the  locality  in  which  the 
commodities  are  to  be  resold. 

Such  contracts  or  agreements  are  forbidden  be^een 
manufacturers,  or  between  producers,  or  between  whole- 
salers, or  between  brokers,  or  between  factora»  or  between 
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retailers,  or  between  persons,  firms,  or  corporations  in  com- 
petition with  each  other.  

maOMNKL  OF  MAVAL  KBBBVS  (WKBM 

{Appro^eA  Aug.  «.  1937;  PubUe  Jmw  No.  248.  76Ul  Conf .) 

To  amend  section  22  of  the  act  approved  March  4.  1925, 
entitled  "An  act  providing  for  sundry  matters  affecting  the 
naval  service,  and  for  other  purposes."  

This  legislation  authorizes  an  increase  in  the  total  person- 
Del  of  the  Naval  Reserve  Officers*  Training  Corps  from  1,200 
2,400.  

MATKmAL  CAXCXB  UIS'UIUIB 

(Approved  Aug.  6,  1937;  Public  Law  No.  344.  75th  Ckmg.) 

The  act  fgt,i^M<«h«*«  a  National  Cancer  Institute  in  the  Pub- 
Ue Health  Service,  and  provides  an  annual  ^propriation 
of  $7004)00  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  legislation.  An 
additional  appropriaUon  of  not  to  exceed  $750,000  is  author- 
ised for  the  purpose  of  acqairing  such  building  and  facilities 
as  may  be  necessary,  the  site  to  be  located  in  or  near  the 
District  of  Columbia.  _        ^,  ^ 

lliere  Is  created  a  National  Advisory  Cancer  Council  of 
tfz  members  who  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  Public  Health  Service  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  Surgeon  General  is  to  be 
ex-offlcio  chairman  of  the  council.  Members  of  the  council 
rfM^n  hold  office  for  not  more  than  3  yefcrs  continuously  but 
ghftii  be  eligible  for  reappointment  if  they  have  not  served 
as  a  member  of  the  council  at  any  time  within  12  m(Hiths 
Immediate  preceding  such  reappointment.  Each  member 
shall  receive  $25  per  day  for  time  actually  devoted  to  official 
duties  of  the  councU.  and  shall  receive  necessary  traveling 
and  subsistence  expenses  wtiile  on  official  business. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to  foster,  conduct,  and 
assist  research  in  treatment  and  prevention  of  cancer;  to 
aid  in  coordinating  research  by  various  organizaUons  and 
States;  to  use  and  lend  radium  in  treatment  of  cancer;  to 
provide  fellowships  so  as  to  attract  brilliant  students  of  can- 
cer  to  the  institute;  to  secure  for  the  institute  the  advice  and 
consultation  services  ot  cancer  experts  in  the  United  States 
and  ateoad;  to  aid  research  projects  by  grants  of  money; 
and  to  make  available  to  pnqierly  trained  persons,  technical 
Instruction  in  diagTM^iT^  and  treating  cancer. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorised  to  accept  aa 
behalf  of  the  United  States  gifts  made  for  study,  investiga- 
tion.  or  research  into  the  cause,  prevention,  and  methods  of 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  cancer.  Donations  of  $500,000  or 
Bore  in  aid  of  research  under  this  act  are  to  be  acknowledged 
permanently  by  the  establishmei^  with  the  institute  of  suit- 
able memorials  to  the  donors. 

TO  rmamaa  ■svmiium  amb  fob  oxhb  rawraaa 
(Approved  JuBA  39.  1987;  Putdle  Bes.  48,  7Stb  Cong.) 

Hie  act  CTmtl"u«^  certain  taxes  on  gasoline,  and  so  forth, 
and  the  increased  postage  rates  until  June  30,  1939,  by 
atwimnny  the  Rcveuue  Act  of  1932. 

yw«».«mr  mWUMW  amartJATtOK  Met  or    1»3T 

(Approved  Jnae  99.  1937;  Putdle  B«a.  «7.  75th  Oaxtg.) 

Then  Is  appropriated  $1,500,000,000.  together  with  xmex- 
pended  balances  from  certain  fanner  relief  aniropriatioi;^, 
to  be  used  under  the  direction  of  the  President  to  continue 
zcUef  and  mrt  relief  in  the  United  States  and  its  Territories. 

Of  the  $1,500,000,000  appropriated  there  is  not  to  be  spent 
men  than  (a)  $415,000,000  for  highways,  roads,  and  streets; 
(b)  $630,000,000  tot  municipal  projects  and  miscellaneous 
work  projects;  (e)  $380,000,000  for  educaticoal,  professional. 
and  self-help,  and  clerical  pers<ms  and  women's  projects; 
and  <d)  $75,000,000  for  National  Youth  Administration. 

Nbt  more  than  5  percent  of  the  amount  used  may  be  spent 
for  administration  costs,  with  certain  spedfled  exceptions. 
No  VMeral  eonstruction  project  shall  be  undertaken  from 
tklB  appwqylation  unless  sufficient  funds  are  set  aside  for  its 
completion. 

Sq^  sums  dmn  be  available  to  the  Resettlement  Adminis- 
tratlon  fbr  k>ans,  relief,  and  rural  rehabitttation  for  needy 
persons  as  the  President  may  direct. 

No  person  shall  be  employed  under  this  act  who  refuses 
an  offer  of  private  empUqnnent  which  pays  as  much  or  more 


than  the  work  relief,  but  one  who  takes  such  private  em- 
ployment shall  be  eligible  to  return  to  the  reUef  roll  if 
without  work  later.  The  rate  of  pay  upon  projects  under 
this  act  shall  be  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  pay  for  sunilar 
work  in  the  same  locality. 

American  citizens  are  to  be  given  preference  on  the  relief 
rolls.  No  part  of  the  appropriation  shall  be  used  to  pay  a 
salary  for  a  person  who  is  a  candidate  for  office,  or  to  i)ay 
any  person  serving  as  campaign  manager  or  assistant  thereto 
for  any  such  candidate. 

Title  n  of  the  act  continues  the  Federal  Emergency  Ad- 
ministration of  Public  Works  untU  July  1.  1939.  The 
amount  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  may  have 
invested  at  any  one  time  In  securities  purchased  from 
P.  W.  A.  is  increased  from  $250,000,000  to  $400,000,000.  The 
amount  of  money  the  P.  W.  A.  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  use  for  grants  from  money  realized  from  the  sale  of 
securities  is  increased  from  $300,000,000  to  $359,000,000. 
The  classes  of  projects  for  which  funds  are  available  are 
listed  ta  the  act. 

TAX  EVASION  AND  AVOISAMCB  COIIMRTZB 

(Approved  June  11,  1937;  Public  Res.  40,  76tli  Cong.) 
A  joint  congressional  committee  4iaU  ^  named,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  investigate  the  methods  of  evasion  and 
avoidance  of  income,  estate,  gift,  and  other  forms  of  taxa- 
tion. The  committee  shall  report  its  recommendations  as  to 
remedies  for  the  evils  disclosed  by  the  investigation  not  later 
than  February  1,  1938. 

If  ATIOMAL  QAUXET  OF  AST 

(Approved  Mar.  24.  1937;  Public  Res.  14.  75th  Cong.) 
Appropriates  an  area  in  the  Mall  to  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, which  is  authorized  to  permit  the  A.  W.  Mellon  Edu- 
cational and  Charitable  Trust  to  construct  for  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  a  building  to  be  designated  as  the  National 
Gallery  of  Art. 

Establishes  a  bureau  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  be 
directed  by  a  board,  the  trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  of 
Art.  for  the  administration  of  the  gallery.  The  board  shall 
be  composed  of  the  Chief  Justice,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  ex-offlcio.  and  five  general  triistees.  The 
first  general  trustees  shall  be  selected  by  the  Board  of 
R^ents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  subject  to  removal 
of  the  donor.  Thereafter  successors  shall  be  elected  by  the 
general  trustees  for  a  term  of  10  shears. 

Provides  for  acceptance  of  collection  of  works  of  art  to  be 
housed  in  the  gallery. 

Pledges  the  United  States  to  provide  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

Provides  for  appointment  by  the  board  of  a  director  and 
other  officers. 

VOBEIGM-TBADB  ACamCMTWTB 

(Approved  Mar.  1,  1937;  Public  Res.  10,  75th  Cong.) 
The  period  during  which  the  President  may  enter  into 
foreign-trade  agreements  is  extended  tm  a  further  period 
of  3  years  from  June  12,  1937. 

HXALTH   AMD   SAIOTATION   IK  FLOOD  AKBAS 

(Approved  Feb.  24.  1937;  Public  Res.  7,  75th  Cong.) 
Authorizes  the  appropriation  of  funds  to  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  for  health  and  sanitation  activities 
in  the  areas  recently  stricken  by  floods.  The  funds  shall  not 
only  be  used  in  health  services  and  in  the  prevention  and 
control  of  diseases,  but  shall  be  used  to  replace  vast  supplies 
depleted  in  aiding  victims  of  recent  floods. 

CT7AKANTT  OF  FEDBRAL  HOUSIMO   UEBENTUKSa 

(Approved  Feb.  19,  1937;  Public  Res.  6,  75th  Cong.) 
The  resolution  extends  for  2  years,  to  July  1.  1939.  the 
guaranty  by  the  United  States  of  debentures  issued  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration. 

COAST    GXTABS 

(Approved  July  80,  1937;  Public  Law  No.  234.  TStti  Cong.) 
An  enlistment  shall  not  be  complete  until  the  eidisted  man 
has  served  time,  in  excess  of  1  day,  lost  on  account  of  unau- 
thorized absence  from  duty  or  injury,  sickness,  or  disease 
resulting  from  intemperance  or  other  misconduct. 
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Provides  for  voluntary  extension  of  enlistment  for  1,  2, 
or  3  years. 

Provides  for  detention  of  enlisted  men  beyond  terms  of 
enlistment  in  cases  of  emergency. 

Extends  medical,  surgical,  and  dental  treatment,  and  hos- 
pitalization to  the  Coast  Guard  in  the  same  mann«»r  and  to 
the  same  extent  as  such  benefits  are  enjoyed  by  members  of 
the  other  services. 

Extends  to  Filipinos  in  the  Coast  Guard  same  privileges 
with  respect  to  naturalization  as  now  enjoyed  by  Filipinos 
serving  in  the  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Naval  Auxiliary 
Service. 

Authorizes  award  of  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  in  the 
aviation  branch  for  heroism  or  distinguished  achievement. 

Provides  clothing  allowance  for  cadets  in  the  Coast  Guard 
Academy. 

Extends  to  retired  Coast  Guard  officers  the  privilege  of  ac- 
cepting another  office  to  which  compensation  is  attached  if 
elected  or  appointed  by  the  President  with  Senate  confir- 
mation in  the  same  manner  as  the  privilege  is  granted  to 
Army  and  Navy  officers. 


r 
MittTSm 

No.  ^7.  7 


ATTXILIAST  V18SSL8  F(»  THE  HAVT 

(Approved  Jxily  30,  1937;  Public  Law  No.  226,  75th  Cong.) 
Authorizes  construction  of  36,050  tons  of  auxiliary  vessels 
at  a  total  cost  of  not  more  than  $50,000,000.  Not  less  than 
50  percent  of  the  vessels  shall  be  constructed  in  Government 
navy  yards.  The  President  may.  however,  should  the  pub- 
lic interest  require,  have  the  vessels  constructed  in  Govern- 
ment or  private  yards  notwithstanding  the  allocation  im- 
posed. 

Bids  for  construction  on  Pacific  coast  shall  have  6  percmt 
differential  in  their  favor. 

KABIXAGX  CLATm 

(Approved  J\Uy  96.  1937;  PubUc  Law  No.  212.  75th  Cong.) 
Provides  that  no  one  shall  be  discriminated  against  in  the 
civil  service  because  of  marital  status,  and  repeals  all  acts 
Inconsistent  with  this  provision. 

DKPOSTATIOir  OF  AUZITS 

(Approved  May  14.  1937;  Public  Law  No.  79.  7Sth  Cong.) 
Provides  for  deportation  of  aliens  who.  in  order  to  obtain 
a  nonquota  or  preference  visa,  contract  a  marriage,  which 
subsequent  to  entry,  is  judicially  annulled  retroactively  to 
date  of  marriage. 

If  an  immigrant  fails  to  fulfill  promises  for  a  marital  agree- 
ment made  to  procure  entry,  he  then  becomes  immediately 
subject  to  deportation. 
Fan  TmAK8POKTATioir  OF  "sBcnra  wmT  doos  to  AOCOitFAirr  wuxn 

PCftSONS  ON  TEAIKS 

(Approved  July  5.  1937;  PubUc  Law  No.  184.  75th  Cong.) 
The  act  grants  permission  to  blind  persons  to  take  with 
them  in  the  passenger  or  Pullman  coaches  of  trains  those 
dogs  (seeing-eye  dog)  specially  trained  and  educated  to  guide 
blind  persons. 

ATTTHOaiZKB    AN    TtfCKXABK    IK    THS    AMMTTAL    AFPBOFBIATIOlf    TO    TBB 
LIBaAXT  OF  CONGRESS  POS  THX  AOTTLT  BLIND 

(i^}proved  Apr.  28.  1937;  PubUo  Law  No.  47.  76th  Cong.) 
The  act  authorizes  an  increase  in  the  annual  appropria- 
tion to  the  library  of  Congress  for  the  adult  blind  of 
$100,000;  the  money  to  be  expended  for  sound-reproduction 
records.  The  total  sum  authorized  for  the  library  of  Con- 
gress to  spend  ftwrmaiiy  for  the  adult  blind  now  totals 
$275,000. 

ADDITIONAL  AID  F0>  THX  BLIMD 

(Public  Law  No.  339,  75th  Cong.) 

Amends  the  act  of  liiarch  3.  1879,  an  act  to  promote  the 
education  of  the  blind,  as  amended,  to  provide  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  permanent  appropriation  of  $10,000  made  in  that 
act.  and  appropriations  made  in  supplementary  acts,  there  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  annually  the  sum  of  $115j000 
for  the  purpose  of  f«^*M<ng  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind  more  adequately  to  provide  books  and  apparatus 
for  the  education  of  the  blind,  which  sum  shall  be  expended 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  said  act. 


TO  FIOVIUB  8FBCIAI.  BATX8  OT  FOBTAfS  ON  MAftTSa  FOK  IKK  BUMS 

(Approved  Apr.  IS,  1937.  PubUc  Law  No.  ^7.  75th  Cong.) 
Tlie  act  provides  that  sound-reproduction  records  and 
periodicals  puUlshed  in  raised  letters  for  the  use  of  the 
blind  may  be  transmitted  in  the  mails  at  a  postage  rate  of 
1  cent  per  pound;  provided,  that  the  material  must  not 
contain  advertisements  and  must  be  furnished  by  an  or- 
ganization which  is  not  conducted  for  private  profit. 
TO  raovm  FOB  thb  fsevention  of  BLINDNXS8  zw  ZMraam  Boaw 

IM    THX    DXBTBICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

(Approved  Apr.  27.  1937;  Public  Law  Na  68;  7Stli  Cong.) 

A  proper  solution  of  silver  nitrate  to  be  administered  to 
prevent  Inflammation  of  the  ejres  of  new-bom  children  shall 
be  furnished  by  the  health  officer  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
Ua  to  physicians,  midwives.  or  other  persons  in  attendance 
upon  any  case  of  childbirth. 

If  inflammation  is  present  in  the  eyes  of  the  new-born 
child,  the  person  in  attendance  is  to  report  the  case  to  the 
health  officer.  The  health  officer  in  turn  shall  issue  an' 
order  directing  the  parents  of  the  child  to  immediately 
place  the  child  under  the  care  of  a  registered  physician; 
if  the  parents  are  not  able  to  pay  for  such  medical  care, 
the  expenses  shall  be  taken  care  of  by  the  Board  of  Publie 
Welfare.  Only  a  registered  physician  shall  treat  a  case  oC 
inflammation  of  the  eyes. 

box  Bcoxrr  jambobxb 
(Approved  Apr.  17.  1937;  PubUe  Law  No.  40.  75th  Cong.) 

To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  War  to  lend  War  Depart- 
ment equipment  for  use  at  the  World  Jamboree  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America;  and  to  authorize  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  to  remit  the  tax  on  steamship  tickets;  and, 
further,  to  auth(»1ze  the  Secretary  of  State  to  issue  pass- 
ports to  bona-flde  Scouts  and  Scouters  without  fee  for  the 
application  or  the  issuance  of  said  passports. 

This  legislation  authorized  the  Secretary  of  War  to  lend, 
at  his  discretion,  certain  Army  equipment  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  for  use  at  the  world  jamboree  held  in  the 
Netherlands  during  July  and  August  of  1937.  It  was  ex- 
pressly stated  that  no  expense  was  to  accrue  to  the  United 
States  because  of  transportation  of  such  goods,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  was  required  to  obtain  a  good  and  sufBdent 
bond  for  the  safe  return  of  the  -property.  It  was  further 
provided  that  the  tax  on  steamship  tickets  might  be  waived 
on  tickets  held  by  accredited  Boy  Scouts  attending  this 
jamboree,  and  that  such  Boy  Scouts  might  obtain  passports 
without  paying  the  usual  fee. 


FOB  THX  PBOTBCnOM  OF  THX  NOKTHXait  FACDIC  KALIBOT 

(Approved  June  28, 1937;  Public  Law  No.  169. 7Sth  Cong.) 
By  the  terms  of  the  act  it  is  made  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son other  than  a  national  or  an  inhabitant  of  the  United 
States  to  catch,  or  attempt  to  catch,  halibut  in  the  terri- 
torial waters  contiguous  to  the  western  coast  of  the  United 
States  and  the  territorial  waters  contiguous  to  the  aouttMm 
and  western  coasts  of  Alaska.  Persons  are  forbidden  to 
transfer  to  or  to  receive  upon  any  vessel  of  the  United  States, 
or  to  bring  to  any  place  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  any  halibut  caught  in  the  ccmvention  waters  by  the 
use  of  any  vesstil  of  a  nation  not  a  party  to  the  conventioii, 
or  caught  in  convention  waters  by  any  national  of  the 
Uhited  States  or  Canada  In  violation  of  the  convention. 

Other  provisions  of  the  legislation  further  define  and  limit 
the  rights  of  fisheries  in  the  convention  waters.  The  bill 
also  provides  appropriate  means  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
act  and  penalties  for  its  violation. 

BXAlCXIf    mBTHaBOB    ACT 

(Approved  Iffer.  94.  1937;  PubUc  Law  No.  25.  TStH  Cong.) 
llie  act  provides  that  every  seaman  upon  a  merchant  sea- 
going vessel  of  the  United  States  in  excess  of  100  gross  tons 
shall  be  furnished  with  a  continuous  discharge  hock,  or  a 
certificate  of  identification.  Each  discharge  book  or  cer- 
tificate ataaU  contain  the  signature  of  the  seaman,  a  state- 
ment of  his  nationality,  age.  personal  description,  i^ioto- 
gn^di,  thumbprint,  and  home  address.    No  seaman  maj  be 
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employed  by  any  tmbkI  to  which  the  amended  section  »|h 
plies  unless  he  exhibits  such  a  certtflcate  or  book  or  unless 
cmplGared  in  a  foreign  port         /  .  ^     ^  «  w 

Upon  dlsclMife  of  the  seaman,  certain  data  shall  be  en- 
tered In  sodi  book  or  appended  to  such  certificate,  the  ves- 
sel, the  voyage,  the  rating  of  the  seaman,  and  certain  other 
informatkm.  but  such  data  shall  contain  no  reference  to 
the  character  or  ability  of  the  seaman. 

Duplicate  records  shall  be  maintained  in  the  Bureau  of 
Biarine  Inspection  and  Narigation  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
but  ■***"  not  be  available  for  public  use  or  inspection.  In 
the  event  of  loss  of  such  book  or  certificate,  the  seaman 
f»*n  be  supplied  with  a  duidicate  copy  upon  payment  of  the 
actual  cost  thereof. 

These  provisions  do  not  apply  to  fishing  or  whaUng  vessels 
or  to  yachts. 

Penalties  Involving  fines  and  imprisonment  are  provided 
in  the  event  of  violation  of  the  lawl 

umiMiMUiiam  or  rwuovciB  or  wmanna  uhuusikt 
{AppfomA  UMt.  B.  1937:  PubllO  lAW  No.  15.  76tb  Cong.) 

Tbe  act  provides  for  an  apijropiJation  of  $2,000,000  for 
the  purpose  of  «^*hw«g  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation  to  acquire,  during  a  period  of  90  days  following 
tbe  date  of  enactment,  surplus  supplies  of  flaii  and  the 
products  thereof,  and  to  distribute  such  suppUes  through 
PMeral.  Stote,  and  private  relief  agencies.  The  distribu- 
tion thereof  may  extend  beyond  the  90-day  period  of  acqui- 

sitlaii. 

(Approved  Apr.  U.  1887;  Public  Res.  22.  75th  CXmg.) 

This  legislation  provides  for  an  additional  appropriation 

of  $1,000,000  for  the  acquisition  of  surplus  supplies  of  fish 

by  the  Inderal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation,  and  its 

distribution   through   Federal.    State,    and   private   relief 

agencies  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Public  Act 

Mb.  15.  approved  March  5.  1937. 

BUUBUra  ACT 

<Paldle  Law  Ho.  412.  75th  Crag.) 

me  purpose  of  the  act  la  to  remedy  the  unsafe  and  Insani- 
tary oQodltions  and  the  acute  shortage  of  decent,  safe,  and 
''santtazy  dwellings  for  families  of  low  income. 

Creates  In  the  Interior  Department  the  Uhlted  States 
Bbusing  Authority  whose  powers  shall  be  vested  In  a  single 
administrator. 

llie  Authority  is  authorised  to  mBite  loans,  limited  to  90 
percent  of  tba^it  of  the  projects,  to  assist  in  devekiplng 
low-rent-hous^^u^  slum-clearance  projects. 

m»  act  empowen  the  Authorl^  to  make  annual  contribu- 
tions to  pnbUc-houslng  agencies  to  assist  In  achieving  and 
w*^«w»t^«t%iTif  the  k>w-rent  character  of  the  housing  projects, 
piovlded  the  State,  dty.  county,  or  other  poUtkal  subdivi- 
atOQi  ihan  contribute  in  ca^  tax  remlsBions.  or  tax  exemp- 
tlff**^  ao  percent  of  the  annual  oontzibatloos.  Before  the 
Anttaorlty  can  enter  a  contract  to  make  annual  oontrlbutlaoa 
tt»  project  must  Inehide  the  ^mlnatkm  of  substantially  as 
many  slum  twfv^H^gK  «§  new  bulldingH  constructed.  Tbe 
Antbaclty  may  obUgate  itself  immedlatdy  for  annual  con- 
trlbutlom  of  $SfiQOfiOO  per  annum:  after  July  I.  1938.  this 
sum  may  be  increaaed  by  $7,6004)00  per  annum:  and  after 
July  1.  1939.  tbe  annual  contributions  may  be  Increased  by 
another  $7,500,000  per  annum. 

If  the  Antbority  eonsenta,  an  alternative  to  the  annual 
contribution  plan  may  be  a  substituted— the  caidtal-grant 
plan.  Tbe  capital  grant  may  In  no  ease  exceed  36  percent 
of  the  development  cost  of  tbe  project,  nor  la  authortty 
given  for  capital  grants  In  excess  of  $80,900,000.  No  capital 
grant  shall  be  made  unless  tbe  State  or  Its  political  subdivi- 
sion contributes  30  percent  of  tbe  coat  of  the  project. 

Tbe  Authority  is  autborted  to  dispose  of  any  low-rent 
bousli^  project  acquired  1^  the  Authority  by  sale  or  lease 
<rf  such  projects. 

Tbe  act  piobibtts  the  Authority  from  aiding  in  any  project 
eoattng  more  than  $4,000  per  family  dwelling  unit  or  more 
tlMUi  $1,000  per  room  (excluding  land,  demolition,  and  non- 
dwemng  facOltlBS),  except  In  citiea  over  500.000  population 
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where  the  limit  is  to  be  $5,000  per  family  dwelling  unit  and 

$1,250  per  room.  ^    _.».  ^  *     i-_ 

The  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000  is  to  be  subscribed  for  by 
the  United  States;  there  is  authorized  $26,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1938.  The  Authority  is  author- 
ised to  issue  obligations  in  the  form  of  notes,  bonds,  or 
otherwise,  up  to  $100,000,000  after  enactment;  an  additional 
$200  000.000  may  be  issued  after  July  1,  1938.  and  $200,000.- 

000  more  after  July  1.  1939.  The  obligations  must  mature 
within  60  years  and  bear  an  interest  rate  of  not  over  4  per- 
cent annually. 

No  annual  contributions,  grants,  or  loans  shall  be  made 
without  the  approval  of  the  President. 

Employees  receiving  less  than  $1,980  annually  shall  be 
selected  from  the  rolls  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and 
the  Senate  shall  conflnn  any  person  receiving  more  than 
$7,500  annually. 

DISASTEK  LOAM  CORPOBATION 

(Api»oved  Feb.  11,  1937;  PubUc  Law  No.  6.  76th  Ckmg.) 
Creates  a  Disaster  Loan  Corporation  with  a  capital  stock 
not  to  exceed  $20,000,000,  to  be  subscribed  by  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  out  of  the  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  its  1936  $50,000,000  catastrophe  relief  fund.  The 
new  Corporation  shall  be  managed  by  officers  and  agents 
appointed  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  It 
shall  make  loans  with  respect  to  catastrophes  occurring  In 
1937  upon  such  terms  as  it  shall  prescribe. 
xzTsarsioM  or  AirrHOBXTT  of  disastcs  loak  cokfobatiov  to  VKCLxnm 

OISASTEHS  IN   1936 

(Approved  May  28,  1937;  Public  Rea.  84.  75th  Cong.) 
Amonria  the   Disaster   Loan   Corporation   Act   approved 
^bruary  11,  1937,  by  making  it  applicable  with  respect  to 
floods  occurring  in  1936  also. 

BSnKKMXMT  OF  SUFKCMX  COUKT  JUSmCXS 

(Approved  Mar.  1,  1937;  Public  Law  No.  10,  75th  Cong.) 
AtwAnH*  section  260  of  the  Judicial  Code,  which  authorizes 
retirement  subject  to  assignment  to  judicial  duty  in  lieu  of 
resignation  of  judges  other  than  of  the  Supreme  Court,  by 
similarly  authorizing  retirement  by  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  subject  to  assignment  of  such  judicial  duties  by  the 
Chief  Justice  as  they  may  be  willing  to  undertake. 

WOBLD  WAS  VCmUHS'  BEMEFIXB 

Insurance  benefltt  for  disabled  veterans  and  their  dependents,  gold 

star  mothers  and  American  toar  mothers  included 

(iMn>n>ved  Atig.  16,  1937;  PubUc  Law  No.  304.  75th  Cong.) 

To  liberalize  the  provisions  of  existing  laws  governing  the 
allowance  of  benefits  to  World  War  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents for  service-connected  disabilities,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  act  increases  pasmients  to  2,300  widows  and  parents 
of  21,610  deceased  veterans. 

Gkdd  star  mothers  and  American  war  mothers  are  In- 
cluded in  the  provisions  for  benefit  Insurance  embodied  In 
section  312,  as  well  as  in  the  provisions  for  increased  rates  of 
death  compensation  embodied  in  section  3  of  the  act. 

Section  312  restores  to  disabled  veterans  and  th^  de- 
pendents insurance  benefits  granted  under  prior  law,  which 
had  been  denied  by  a  court  ruling  holding  that,  because  of 
their  employaUlity,  even  althou^  necessarily  such  onptoy- 
ment  was  very  restricted  and  remxmeration  therefor  small, 
they  were  no  longer  totally  and  permanently  disaUed  for 
insurance  benefits. 

This  section  provides  for  a  statutory  rating  for  insurance 
purposes  to  guarantee  continuance  of  insurance  to  those 
who  have  suffered  certain  specified  permanent  disaUlities  by 
clarifying  the  law  and  the  Intent  and  purpose  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  stipulates  that  such  disabilities  "shall  be  deemed 
total  permanent  disability  for  insurance  purposes." 

Tbe  same  section  also  provides  that  it  "shall  be  deemed  to 
be  in  effect  on  and  after  April  6.  1917",  which,  in  substance, 
guarantees  that  disabled  veterans  who  have  received  insur- 
ance benefits  since  that  date  and  those  to  whom  they  may 
hereafter  be  granted  shall  not  be  deprived  of  such  Insurance 

1  benefits  by  the  court  ruling  already  referred  to. 


Tile  rates  of  death  compensation  are  Increased  for  widows 
between  the  ages  of  50  and  65  years  from  $35  to  $37.50.  and 
for  widows  aged  65  years  or  over  from  $40  to  $45  per  month. 
For  orphaned  children  there  is  granted:  For  one  child.  $20; 
two  children,  $33.  equally  divided;  three  children.  $46.  eqiUkUy 
divided;  and  for  each  additional  child.  $8  per  month. 

For  dependent  parents,  the  existing  rate  of  $20  for  one 
parent  is  increased  to  $45.  or  where  there  are  two  dependent 
parents  the  existing  rate  of  $15  is  increased  to  $25  each. 
Parents  are  entitled  to  receive  these  benefits,  even  though 
they  are  receiving  additional  benefits  from  other  sources, 
because  un6er  this  law  the  present  limitation  that  aggregate 
compensation  may  not  exceed  $75  per  month  for  widows, 
children,  and  dependent  parents  does  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  dependent  parents. 

ictnnciPAi.  BAincstTPTcr 
(Approved  Axig.  16,  1937;  Public  Law  No.  302,  75th  Cong.) 

The  act  provides  for  the  composition,  through  proceedings 
In  bankruptcy,  of  the  indebtedness  of  insolvent  taxing  agen- 
cies such  as  drainage,  levee,  water  irrigation,  sewer,  road, 
school,  port,  and  similar  improvement  districts,  and  certain 
towns,  cities,  boroughs,  and  townships. 

Compositions  are  approvable  only  when  the  districts  or 
agencies  file  voluntary  proceedings  in  courts  of  bankruptcy, 
accompanied  by  plans  approved  by  51  percent  of  all  the 
creditors  of  the  district  or  agency,  and  by  evidence  of  good 
faith.  Each  proceeding  is  subject  to  ample  notice  to  cred- 
itors, thorough  hearings,  complete  investigations,  and  ap- 
peals frcxn  interlocutory  and  final  decrees.  The  plan  of 
composition  cannot  be  confirmed  unless  accepted  in  writing 
by  creditors  holding  at  least  66%  percent  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  Indebtedness  of  the  petitioning  district  or 
taxing  agency,  and  unless  the  judge  is  satisfied  that  the  tax- 
ing district  is  authorized  by  law  to  carry  out  the  plan,  and 
until  a  specific  finding  by  the  court  that  the  plan  of  compo- 
sition is  fair,  equitable,  and  for  the  best  Interests  of  the 
creditors. 

The  jurisdiction  conferred  in  the  act  terminates  on  June 
30,  1940.  One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  the  measure  is 
to  enable,  under  proper  safeguards,  the  rehabilitation  and 
reorganization  of  those  taxing  districts  and  agencies  which 
were  in  process  of  rearranging  and  refinancing  their  obli- 
gations imder  Public  Law  258  of  the  Seventy-third  Congress 
(48  Stat.  798) ;  however,  any  insolvent  taxing  district  or 
agency  may  apply  for  composition  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

FAXM    CaEOTT    ACT   OF    1937 

(Approved  Aug.  19,  1937;  Public  Law  No.  353,  75th  Ck>ng.) 

Makes  a  number  of  changes  of  an  administrative  character 
In  the  Farm  Credit  Actr  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  the 
Emergency  Farm  Mortgage  Act  of  1933,  and  other  statutes 
dealing  with  farm  and  agricultural  financing  and  for  co- 
ordination in  administration  of  the  various  farm-credit 
agencies  such  as  the  farm  land  banks,  the  intermediate 
credit  banks,  agricultural  credit  corporations,  and  so  forth. 

Confers  upon  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation 
powers  similar  to  those  vested  in  the  Federal  land  banks 
and  authorizes  the  corporation  to  extend  loans  whenever 
such  action  is  justified  by  conditions. 

Broadens  the  list  of  eligible  purposes  for  which  Federal 
farm  land  loans  might  be  made,  to  include  refinancing  of 
Indebtedness  Incurred  before  January  1.  1937. 

Provides  for  the  merger  and  consolidation  of  regional 
agricultural  credit  corporations. 

BO>rNKVILI.K  POWEB  DAM  PBOJXCT 

(improved  Aug.  20,  1937;  PubUc  Law  No.  329.  75th  Cong.) 
The  act  provides  for  the  completion,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  the  Bonneville  Dam  project  on  the  Columbia 
River  at  Bonneville.  Oreg.-Wash.,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  supervision  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  subject  to  certain  powers  of  the  Columbia  River 
Administrator— who  is  named  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior— with  respect  to  transmission  and  distribution  of 
surplus  power  generated  at  the  project. 


Vests  the  Federal  Power  Commission  with  authority  to 
approve  and  revise  rates  for  the  sale  of  surplus  power. 

Permits  the  Secretary  of  War.  at  the  request  of  tbm 
Administrator,  to  install  additional  power  units  as  power 
consumptive  capacity  develops. 

Allows  all  surplus  power  generated  at  the  project  to  be 
sold  under  contracts  made  with  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions  or  to  individuals  or  private  corporations,  with 
preference  provided  for  contracts  with  States  and  other 
public  bodies. 

Stipulates  that  until  January  1.  1941.  at  least  50  percmt 
of  the  energy  which  the  electric  generating  facilities  at 
Bonneville  aro  capable  of  producing  shall  be  reserved  for 
sale  to  putdie  bodies  and  cooperatives,  and  that  thereafter, 
when  there  is  a  conflict  in  application  as  between  publle 
bodies  and  cooperatives  and  private  agencies,  the  former 
would  receive  the  preference. 

Contracts  for  the  sale  of  power  could  run  for  a  period  aa 
long  as  20  years,  including  renewals.  Contracts  with  publle 
agencies  could  provide  for  delivery  of  power  at  wholesale 
for  resale  or  direct  consumption.  Private  persons  or  agen- 
cies other  than  privately  owned  public  utilities  would  not 
be  permitted  to  resell  electricity  to  a  private  utility. 

Contracts  would  provide  for  equitable  adjustment  of  rates 
at  least  once  in  every  5  years,  and  in  the  case  of  private 
utilities  would  be  cancelable  on  5  years'  notice  In  writing. 
Rate  schedules  would  be  adjusted  with  the  view  of  promot- 
ing the  widest  possible  use  of  electric  current,  keeping  in 
mind  the  recovery,  production,  and  distribution  costs,  in- 
cluding amortization  and  Interest  charges  over  a  reasfmable 
period  of  years.  * 

Provides  that  receipts  from  the  ^nnevUle  project  shall 
be  covered  into  the  Treasury,  and  authorizes  an  appro-* 
prlation  to  create  a  fimd  of  $500,000  for  the  use  (^  the 
administration  to  meet  emergency  expenses  and  Insure  con- 
tinuous operation. 

Places  supervision  of  litigaticm  in  connection  with  the 
project  in  the  hands  oi  the  Attorney  General,  who  selects  the 
attorney  to  handle  such  matters. 

TTlfntPLOTlCXNT  CSNST7S 

(Public  Law  No.  409.  75th  Cong.) 

The  act  provides  that  the  President  shall  cause  to  be 
taken  on  or  beforo  April  1,  1938.  a  census  of  partial  and 
total  xlnemployment  and  occupations,  and  Including  such 
related  information  as  shall  be  deemed  in  the  public  Inter- 
est, in  the  48  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Territories  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska.  The  census  shall  furnish 
information  concerning  the  numbers,  classes,  and  geograph- 
ical distribution  of  persons  in  the  United  States  partially 
employed  and  unemployed  and  their  dependents  and  in- 
come, and  concerning  industries  and  occupations  of  par- 
tially employed  and  tuiemployed  persons,  to  aid  in  the 
formulation  of  a  program  for  reemplosmient,  social  secxnity, 
and  unemployment  relief  for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

n.OOD  PtOTKTIOir  FOB  OHIO  AlfD  OTRXK  UVBi  BASXX8 

(Public  Law  No.  400.  75th  Cong.) 

The  act  authorizes  levees,  fiood  walls,  and  drainage  struc- 
tures in  the  Ohio  River  Ba^n,  as  recommended  in  the  report 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  House  Committee  on  Flood  Con- 
trol Document  No.  1,  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  first  session; 
the  projects  to  be  selected  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
$24,877,000.  Funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  Hood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1936  may  be  used  for  plant,  material,  supervisory, 
and  skilled  services  necessary  in  the  execution  of  the  projects 
authorized,  and  relief  labor  may  be  furnished  imder  the 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1937.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  Barkley  amendment,  which  applies  only  to 
cities  and  towns  in  the  Ohio  River  Valley,  the  President 
may.  in  his  discretion,  waive  the  requirements  as  to  local 
cooperation  by  any  city  or  town  named  in  this  act  by  not  to 
exceed  50  percent  of  the  estimated  costs  of  lands,  easements, 
and  rights-of-way. 
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■nie  Secretery  of  War  to  •othariMd.  lAun  autliflrtatSoos 
and  apiWjpriatipM  bave  been  made,  to  utfltae  not  erceo^ 
iSOO  000  per  yeir  and  $25,000  per  single  stream  In  removing 
SrtTaad  il^milated  inags  and  m  ckwring  navigable 
streams  In  the  interest  of  flood  controL 

Anfehorizes  the  Secretary  of  AgrictUture  to  cause  preUml- 
aary  examinations  and  surveys  to  be  made  for  run-ofi  and 
water-flow  retardation  and  soil-erosian  prevention  on  tbe 

Tbe  act  amends  section  3  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936 
hf  adding  to  the  policies  already  declared  the  additional 
policy  that  8Ute  and  local  cooperation  with  work  of  the  De- 
partme&t  of  Agriculture  on  watersheds  may  be  required  aa  a 
condition  to  the  extension  of  Federal  benefits  to  land  not 
owned  by  the  United  States. 

Tbe  act  amends  section  6  of  the  1936  Flood  Control  Act  to 
authorixe  the  Department  of  War  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  make  preliminary  examinations  and  surveys 
on  a  number  of  adfi*^*""^^^  streams. 

Tbe  act  authorins  a  change  in  the  plans  for  flood  coitrol 
on  the  Taaoo  River,  authorises  the  construction  of  a  flood- 
control  project  on  the  Willamette  River,  authorises  the  sub- 
stitution of  new  flood-control  plans  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  if  nec- 
enary,  and  authorizes  the  construction  of  flood  walls  and 
levees  to  protect  MmiphLs.  Term. 
oomBiVAnoir  nr  abd  mko  snrrwn)  abas:  thiotxoh  waib  otobaob 

Atm  unuBAHOW— CAMU»  our  ■■oomipnuTioit  or  pusinnrT's 

OBSAT  FLAXKS  OdmORXB 

(PuMlc  Law  No.  899.  75th  Cong.) 
TO  DTomotc  conservation  In  the  arid  and  semiarid  areas 
of  the  United  States  by  aiding  In  the  development  of  fajdli- 
ties  for  water  storage  and  utilization,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Enacted  pursuant  to  the  President's  message  of  February 
10, 1937,  transmitting  report  of  the  Great  Plains  Committee, 
entitled  "Tbe  Future  of  the  Great  Plains."  It  was  one  of 
the  major  recommendations  of  this  committee  that  suitable 
water  conservation  and  utilization  facilities  should  be  pro- 
vided. 

The  bDl  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  assist 
In  providing  within  the  arid  and  semiarid  areas,  commonly 
known  as  the  Dust  Bowl  of  the  United  States,  facilities  for 
water  storage  or  utiUzation.  tncludbig  ponds,  reservoirs, 
wtils.  ^wck  dams»  pumping  tnstallatiocs,  and  similar  facili- 
ties. '  Tbeae  are  to  be  located  when  they  wiU  promote 
proper  utilization  of  lands,  and  the  bill  expressly  provides 
that  "no  fidlities  shall  be  k)cated  where  they  will  encourage 
the  eultivatkm  of  lands  which  are  sutamarginal  and  which 
lOymi^  be  devoted  to  other  uses  laa.  the  public  biterest."  Tbe 
Seeretaiy  is  authorized  to  sdl"  or  lease  such  f  adUties  upon 
^■ocfa  lams  and  conditions  as^  win  advance  the  purposes  of 
the  actk  and  to  requbre  State  iand  local  oooperatioa  in  the 
program  as  a  condition  of  extending  benefits  under  the  act 
to  otiier  than  Federal  lands.  Tbeee  operations  are  to  be 
flnaneed  fay  such  appropriations  **9a  Congress  may  from 
tine  to  time  determine  to  be  necessary." 

MbOOOS  AMD 


(PubUe  Lmt  No.  887,  75th  Oong.) 

To  authoriBe  an  appropriation  for  the  construction  of 
«mitn  reservoirs  umter  the  Federal  reclamation  laws. 

In  order  to  trap  and  store  excess  run-off  of  rainfall  at 
its  source  so  as  to  prevent  floods  and  to  maintain  local  sup- 
plies of  water  during  drought  periods,  there  is  authorized 
to  be  expended  from  the  reclamation  fund  of  the  United 
States  Tt«asury  $500,000  for  the  construction  of  smaU- 
atorage  reoervotas  within  the  States  subject  to  the  Federal 
reclamation  laws.  Kxpendttore  of  the  fund  dull  be  under 
tbe  dbectifln  Ot  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior,  and  construc- 
tion of  such  reservolra  diaO  be  at  points  designated  by  him: 
but  no  oautruetfcHi  shall  be  undertaken  if  the  esttanated 
cost  of  tbe  project  exceeds  $50,000. 

Bxrau  AMD  wawnw  MCt 
(PtthUe  Law  Na  882.  TSth  Ooog.) 

Tbe  act  antborizes  tbe  ctmstruction,  repair,  and  preserva- 
tkm  of  a  large  number  of  public  worics  on  rivers  and  barbora 


to  be  prosecuted  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  supervision  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  accordance  with 
plans  recommended  bi  tbe  respective  reports  designated  in 
the  act  Unless  otherwise  specified  hereafter  Federal  inves- 
tigations and  improvements  of  rivers,  harbors,  and  other 
waterways  shall  be  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  and  shafl  be 
ivosecuted  by  the  War  Department  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  supervision  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  All  investigations  shall  give  due  consideration 
to  the  conservation  of  wildlife.  .  ^  ^,  .,       ^  x*. 

Tbe  act  provides  for  the  transfer  of  Jurisdiction  of  tbe 
improvement  of  the  Centi^  VaUey  project.  Calif omia,  as 
authorized  in  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1936.  from  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  act  authorizes  and  adopts  the  project  known  as  the 
Marshall  R)rd  Dam.  first  stage,  Colorado  River  project, 
Texas  All  contracts  and  agreements  which  have  been  exe- 
cuted in  connection  with  the  construction  of  this  project 
are  valid  and  ratified,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
have  supervision  of  tbe  project. 

Tbe  act  provides  that  more  than  100  new  surveys  be  made 
by  the  secretary  of  War  on  rivers  and  harbors  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Territories. 

Authorization  Is  given  the  Secretary  of  War  for  a  survey 
of  the  Ohio  River  and  its  tributaries  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
taining the  character,  sources,  and  extent  of  poUutive  sub- 
stances being  deposited  therein,  and  to  report  to  Congress 
the  most  feasible  method  of  correcting  and  eliminating  the 
poDution  of  these  streams. 

Tbe  act  abandons  the  maintenance  and  operation  or  the 
lock  and  dam  at  Little  Callao  Landing.  Big  Sunflower  River, 
Was.;  also  abandons  a  portion  of  the  Sabine-Neches  Water- 
way, Beaumont,  Tex.  Provision  is  carried  in  the  act  for  the 
granting  of  the  State  of  Oregon  permission  to  construct  a 
dam  and  dike  in  Willancb  slough,  Oregon,  and  the  same 
provision  is  carried  for  permission  to  construct  a  dam  and 
hivp  in  north  slough,  Oregon. 

BUGAB  ACT  OF  1*37 

(Public  Law  No.  414,  75th  Cong.) 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  determine  tbe  amount 
of  sugar  needed  to  meet  requirements  of  consumers  in  the 
continental  United  States.  These  determinations  shall  be 
based  upon  the  quantity  of  direct-consumption  sugar  dis- 
tributed for  consumption  and  shall  make  allowances  for  a 
deficiency  or  surplus  in  inventories.  Additional  allowances 
may  be  made  to  avoid  excessive  prices  to  consumers  and  In 
no  event  shall  the  suK>ly  be  less  than  tbe  quantity  sufllcient 
to  give  consumers  a  per-capita  c(msumpti(xi  equal  to  the 
1935-36  average. 

Pursuant  to  these  determinations  the  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish quotas,  prorating  55.59  percent  of  such  amount  among 
domestic  beet  and  cane  areas,  Hawaii.  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  The  balance,  44.41  percent,  is  to  be  prorated 
among  the  Philippine  Islands  and  foreign  countries. 

POr  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  the  Secretary  shall  also  deter- 
mine tbe  amount  of  sugar  needed  and  establish  quotas  tar 
the  amoimts  to  be  marketed. 

Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  the  allotment  of  any  quota, 
established  pursuant  to  the  act,  necessary  for  orderly  and 
adequate  fiow  of  sugar  in  interstate  commerce,  after  hear- 
ings, he  shall  make  allotments  to  marketers  or  importers  of 
sugar  in  the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  HawaiL 

An  appeal  from  any  decision  making  allotments  may  be 
taken  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Limitations  on  that  portion  of  the  quotas  for  Hawaii  and 
Puerto  Rico  which  can  be  filled  by  direct-consumpttcm  sugar 
are  discontinued  in  1940.  None  of  the  quota  for  theJQrgin 
Islands  can  be  filled  by  direct-consumption  sugar.  Umita- 
tions  on  direct-consumption  sugar  from  Cuba  and  the  Philip- 
pines are  established. 

Tbe  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  payments  to  growers 
an  condition,  first,  that  no  child  under  14  has  been  permitted 
to  work  on  the  farm,  except  a  member  of  the  immediate 
family  of  a  person  who  owns  not  less  than  40  percent  of  the 
crop,  and  that  no  child  between  14  and  16  has  been  employed 
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longer  than  8  hours  a  dcty;  second,  that  minimum-wage 
scales,  determined  by  the  Secretary  after  hearings,  have  been 
met;  third,  that  acreage  limitations  have  been  adhered  to; 
fourth,  that  a  producer  who  Is  also  a  processor  has  paid  or 
contracted  to  pay  for  beets  and  cane  not  less  than  the  mini- 
mum prices  established  by  the  Secretary;  and,  fifth,  that 
soil-conservation  practices  have  been  carried  out. 

Payments  are  also  authorized  for  abandonment  of  acreage 
and  damaged  crops. 

The  base  rate  of  pay  shall  be  60  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 
Reduction  of  the  base  ra|te  occurs  in  the  case  of  large 
producers.  i 

To  administer  the  act  th^  Secretary  is  authorized  to  utilize 
local  committees  of  producers,  conservation  committees,  or 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Service. 

A  tax  of  approximatelisr  one-half  cent  per  pound  on 
manufactured  sugar,  manufactured  in  the  United  States, 
is  enacted,  as  well  as  an  equivalent  compensating  tax  on 
imported  manufactured  sugar.  The  tax  shall  terminate 
June  30,  1941. 

Export  manufactured  sugar  and  manufactured  sugar  used 
in  production  of  livestock  feed  or  for  the  distillation  of 
alcohol  are  exempt  from  the  tax.         "* 

Authorizes  an  annual  appropriatioii  of  $55,000,000  for  the 
purposes  of  the  act. 

Provides  penalties  for  infractions  of  the  law. 

The  powers  of  the  Secretary  become  inoperative  December 
31.  1940. 

AID  TO  THX  STATES  IK  WIU>UrB-SBSTOBATTON  PBOJSCT8 

(PubUc  Law  ^o.  415.  75tli  Ck}ng.) 

To  provide  that  the  United  States  shall  aid  the  States  in 
wildlife-restoration  projects,  and  for  other  piuposes. 

The  act  provides  for  th^  Joint  activity  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  a  continent-wide  restoration  of  all  species 
of  wildlife. 

The  Federal  Qovenmient  will,  by  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
set  aside  funds  to  be  allotted  to  any  or  all  of  the  48  States  in 
the  Union  which  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

The  funds  thus  set  aside  by  the  Federal  Government  are 
not  additional  taxes  to  be  levied  against  the  taxpayer.  They 
are  not  new  taxes  at  all.  The  money  proposed  by  this  act  for 
wildlife  restoration  are  the  dollars  which  are  now  (and  have 
been  for  some  time)  collected  from  special  excise  taxes  on 
sportsmen's  equipment — sporting  arms  and  ammunition.  It 
amounts  to  about  $3,000,000  a  year. 

The  law  applies  to  the  Federal  Government  the  cardinal 
principle  of  conservationist^,  long  in  successful  operation  in 
the  States,  that  moneys  taken  in  by  the  Gtovemment  agencies 
from  wlldUf e  resources,  sportsmen's  license  fees,  and  so  f orih, 
should  be  spent  in  the  conservation  and  maintenance  of  wild- 
life species,  and  provides  for  the  equitable  distribution  of  this 
revenue  to  the  48  States  in  cooperative  projects  with  the 
Federal  Grovernment. 

Each  State  conservation  agency  or  fish  and  game  commis- 
sion will,  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  receive  its  quota  for 
restoration  projects  from  the  Federal  Government  on  the 
same  general  plan  as  Federal  highway  aid  is  distributed  to 
State  highway  commissions.  The  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments will  jointly  pay  the  cost  of  these  wildlife-restoration 
projects,  which,  when  completed,  must  be  maintained  as 

such  by  the  State. 

I  . 

CONSEBVATTON    OF    RKLrOU    0A8    Am)    RECTTLATTOK    OF    ITS    USES — ^TTS 
^    EXPORTATION    ATTTHOSIZEO    FOB     MEDICINAL,     SCIENTIFIC,    AND     COM- 
UVtClAL — BX7T  NOT  FOB  MtLITABT — FTTRPOSES 

(PubUc  Law  No.  411.  75th  Cong.) 

An  act  authorizing  the  conservation,  production,  exploita- 
tion, and  sale  of  helium  gas,  a  mineral  resource  pertaining  to 
the  national  defense  and  to  the  development  of  commercial 
aeronautics,  authorizing  the  acquisition,  by  purchase  or  other- 
wise, by  the  United  States  of  properties  for  the  production  of 
helium  gas.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  act  adequately  safeguards  the  United  States  against 
the  use  of  exported  helium  for  military  purposes,  but  author- 
izes both  domestic  and  export  sales  for  operation  of  com- 
mercial lighter-than-alr  craft  and  for  medicinal,  scientific 
and  commercial  uses. 


LBGISLATION  EXTKMUINC  THE  TIME  WITHIN  WHICH  POWEBS  PBEVIOTTSLT 
GBANTED    MAT    BE    EXXBCISED 

Monetary  stabilization  fund 
(Approved  Jan.  23,  1937;  Public  Law  No.  1.  75th  Cong.) 
The  act  extends  the  time  to  June  30,  1939,  within  which 
the  powers  relating  to  the  stabilization  fund  and  alteration 
of  the  weight  of  the  dollar  may  be  exercised. 

Reconstrvction  Finance  Corporation 
(Approved  Jan.  26,  1937;  Public  Law  Ho.  2,  75th  Cong.) 
This  act  extends  the  operation  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  until  Jime  30,  1939,  but  provides  that 
should  the  President  find  that  any  class  of  borrowo^  is  able 
to  advantageously  obtain  funds  from  private  sources,  the 
President  may  authorize  the  suspension  of  the  lending  power 
as  regards  that  particular  class  of  borrower. 

Federal  Reserve  notes  ■  ^ 

(Approved  Mar.  1,  1937;  PubUc  Law  No.  9.  75th  Cong.) 
This  legislation  extends  the  period  of  time  during  ^^ilch 
direct  obligations  of  the  United  States  may  be  used  as  col- 
lateral security  for  Federal  Reserve  notes  to  June  30.  1939. 
Adequate  safegiutrds  are  set  up  for  the  prot«ction  of  sucb 
currency. 

National  Housing  Act 
(Approved  Apr.  22.  1937;  PubUc  Law  No.  44.  75th  Cong.) 
The  Administrator  of  the  National  Housing  Act  is  author- 
ized to  continue  activities  under  this  act  until  July  1,  1939. 
or  such  earlier  date  as  the  President  may  fix  upon  his  de- 
termination that  the  emergency  giving  rise  to  the  legislation 
no  longer  exists.  Total  liability  Incurred  by  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  not  exceed  $100,000,000. 

World  War  veterans'  insttrance  policies 

(President's  veto  overridden  June  1,  1937;  PubUc  Law  No.  127.  75tb 

Cong.) 

This  act  provides  that  veterans  holding  5-year  level-pre- 
mium term  insurance  policies  may,  upon  exi^ration  of  such 
policies,  renew  the  insurance  for  a  second  or  third  5-year 
period  at  the  rate  for  the  attained  age  without  medical 
examination. 

Petroleum 

(Approved  June  14.  1937;  Public  Law  No.  45.  75th  Cong.) 

The  act  to  regulate  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in 

petroleum  and  its  products  by  prohibiting  its  shipment  in 

interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  if  produced  in  violation  of 

State  law,  is  continued  in  effect  until  June  30, 1939. 

Homesteads 
(Approved  June  16,  1937;  Public  Law  No.  154,  75th  Cong.) 
Tbe  act  extended  the  period  of  time  during  which  final 
proof  may  be  offered  by  homestead  and  desert-land  entry- 
men  from  December  31,  1935,  to  December  31.  1936. 
Suspension  of  assessment  work  on  mining  claims 
(Approved  June  24. 1937;  Public  Law  No.  161.  75th  Cong.) 
During  the  period  of  July  1.  1936.  to  July  1,  1937,  the  re- 
quirement of  $100  worth  of  labor  or  improvements  to  be 
invested  each  year  on  each  claim  was  suspended  for  all  claim- 
ants entiUed  to  a  Federal  income-tax  exemption  for  the  tax- 
able 3rear  1936.    A  limitation  was  placed  upon  the  number  off 
claim$  owned  by  a  single  individual,  corporation,  or  partner- 
ship which  might  be  included  under  this  act 

Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation 
(Approved  June  28,  1937;  PubUc  Law  No.  165,  75th  Cong.) 
The  time  for  purchasing  and  distributing  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities  for  relief  purposes  was  extended  until 
June  30, 1939,  and  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corpora- 
tion was  continued  in  existence  until  the  same  date. 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act 
(Approved  June  28,  1937;  PubUc  Law  No.  170.  75th  Cong.) 
The  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  of  1936 
is  amended  to  extend  the  duration  of  the  act  until  January 
1,  1942. 

Federal  Land  Bank  arid  Commissioner's  Loans 
(PubUc  Law  No.  209,  75th  Cong.) 

The  House  and  Senate  voted  to  override  the  President's 
veto  of  this  legislation. 

This  act  extends  for  1  year  the  3  V^ -percent  interest  rate  oa 
certain  Federal  land-bank  loans,  and  provides  that  the  interest 
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rate  on  such  loans  shaD  not  exceed  4  percMit  J«  1  yjar 
foUowing  July  1.  1938.  It  also  extends  for  a  2-year  period 
the  4-percent  interest  rate  on  Land  Bank  Commissioner's 

loans. 
^--^  To  provide  revenue  and  for  other  purpotea 

(Approved  June  28.  1937;  PuWlc  Ree.  48.  76th  Cong.) 

Certain  features  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1932  are  continued 

in  effect  unUl  June  30.  1939.  resulting  in  an  extension  of  the 

tax  on  gasoline,  the  postage  rates,  etc. 

Foreign  trade  agreement* 
(Approved  liar.  1.  1987;  Public  Rea.  10.  76th  Cong.) 
The  period  during  which  the  President  may  enter  into  for- 
eign-trade agreements  is  extended  for  a  further  period  of 
3  years  from  June  12,  1937. 

Federal  Housing  dehenture$ 
(Approved  Pteb.  19.  1937;  Public  Re*.  6.  76th  Cong.) 
This  act  continues  for  a  2-ycar  period  the  guaranty  by 
the  United  States  of  the  debentures  issued  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administrator.   Continued  untU  July  1,  1939. 
Safety  devices  for  seagoing  vessels 
(Approved  July  6.  1937;  Public  Res.  81.  75th  Cong.) 
Public  Act  No.  712.  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  is  amended 
ao  as  to  extend  the  time  limit  from  July  1.  1937,  to  October 
1    1937,  during  which  passenger  vessels  may  install  cert^n 
safety  devices  re<iuired  in  the  aforementioned  act  of  the 
Seventy-fourth  Congress. 

Continuing  Interstate  OQ  Compact 

(Approved  Aug.  10,  1937;  Public  Res.  57.  75th  Cong.) 

By  this  act  Congress  gives  Its  consent  to  an  extension  and 

renewal  for  a  period  of  2  years  from  September  1,  1937,  of 

the  interstate  compact  to  conserve  oU  and  gas,  executed  in 

the  city  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  the  16th  day  of  Ptebruary  1935. 
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Evidence  Placed  Before  Rules  Committee  and 
Attorney  General  Cummings  Asking  An  Inyesti- 
gation  of  Salie  of  Democratic  Campaign  Books 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON  BERTRAND  H.  SNELL 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  16.  1937 

ifc.  SNEIli.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  conscience  of  America  is 
shocked  and  stunned  by  the  evidence  which  has  been  placed 
in  the  public  record  here  recently  regarding  the  sale  of 
President  Roosevelt's  autograi^ed  edition  of  the  Democratic 

Book  of  1936.  ^        ^ 

Several  thousand  copies  of  this  volume  have  been  sold  to 
corporations  at  the  fabulous  price  of  $250  each  in  a  care- 
fully plotted  scheme  by  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee to  evade  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1925. 
Section  313  of  this  act  expressly  and  specifically  forbids  and 
prohibits  contributions  by  corporations  to  National  or  State 
political  committees.  In  all  cases  of  proved  violation  the 
political  committee  acceptbig  such  contributions,  directly  or 
indirectly,  is  equally  culpable,  under  the  terms  of  the  act, 
with  the  donOT  or  contributor. 

The  public  reports  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
on  file  with  the  aerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  show 
that  up  to  June  1,  1987,  revenues  from  sales  of  and  adver- 
tising in  the  Democratic  Book  of  1936  and  the  Democratic 
Register,  1937,  aggregate  something  more  than  $1,000,000. 
About  900  corporations  have  avaOed  themselves  of  this  de- 
vice to  purchase  or  attempt  to  purchase  the  good  will  and 
cordial  infhience  of  the  Democratic  National  Conamlttee. 
Many  of  these  purchasers  are  known  to  be  in  constant  busi- 
ness relation  with  various  agencies  of  the  United  States 
Ctovemment  as  bidders  on  Federal  oonatmctton  projects,  as 


applicants  for  radio  broadcasting  licenses,  as  bencfldwlw 
of  Government  deposit  insurance,  or  as  seekers  after  periodic 
renewal  of  permits,  licenses,  loans,  or  leases  at  the  hands  of 

official  Washington.  _^         «  ,  ».  

As  many  of  my  colleagues  In  the  House  win  recafl,  I  have 
been  inquiring  into  various  phases  of  this  corruption  for 
some  4  months.  Prima-facie  material  bearing  directly  upon 
violation  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  has  come  to  me  from 
six  States.  Compelling  circumstantial  evidence  indicating  a 
national  scheme  of  bald  political  racketeering  has  come  to 
me  from  a  great  many  States  in  the  Union. 

On  July  10,  1937,  I  presented  a  resolution  requesting  ap- 
pointment of  a  select  committee  of  the  House  to  investigate 
this  whole  matter.  On  August  12  the  Rules  Committee 
granted  a  hearing  on  my  resolution,  at  which  time  I  sub- 
mitted 21  exhibits  of  original  evidence  in  support  of  a  formal 
inquiry.  After  receiving  this  evidence,  a  synopsis  of  which 
is  presented  below,  the  Rules  Committee,  in  its  right  and 
wisdom,  refused  to  recommend  the  investigation.  The  whole 
matter  then  was  placed  before  the  Attorney  General  of  the 

United  States. 

In  presenting  my  resolution  of  July  10  I  said  in  a  formal 
public  statement  to  the  press: 

This  resolution  relates  to  matters  Involving,  In  my  Judgment, 
a  clear  violation  of  the  Federal   Corrupt   Practices  Act. 

The  information  before  me  names  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Postmaster  General  as  parties  to  a  scheme  of 
evasion  perfected  and  applied  through  the  Democratic  National 
Committee. 

Section  313  of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1925  ex- 
pressly declares  it  unlawful  for  "any  corporation  whatever"  to 
make  a  contribution  to  any  campaign,  Involving  presidential 
electors.  .  ^ 

The  letter  of  solicitation  from  an  ageht  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee,  which  is  a  part  of  my  resolution,  states  boldly 
that  the  sale  of  the  President's  autographed  edition  enables  the 
Committee  "to  legally  accept  coriwration  checks     •     •     •." 

If  an  inquiry  be  granted  by  the  House,  I  shall  be  prepared  to 
lay  before  the  select  committee — 

(1)  A  purported  photostatic  copy  of  the  sales  contract  pronUs- 
'-^teg  delivery  of  the  President's  autographed  edition  at  $260  the 

copy; 

(2)  A  purported  photostatic  copy  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee's  letter  of  solicitation; 

(3)  An  affidavit  from  a  businessman  who,  when  he  declined  to 
purchase  $500  worth  of  these  books,  was  subjected  to  various 
threats  and  measures  of  intimidation  by  olBcers  and  agents  of  the 
Resettlement  Administration; 

(4)  Other  material  which  has  come  to  me  from  several  States 
purporting  to  disclose  sales  methods  and  attempted  coercion 
of  corporations  by  agents  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee; 

(6)  Circumstantial  evidence  that  lists  of  corporations  doing 
routine  business  with  various  agencies  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment were  fximished  to  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
as  "prospect  lists"  for  the  book  salesmen: 

(6)  Evidence  that  in  at  least  one  Federal  Jurisdiction  formal 
complaint  against  attempted  coercion  in  the  sale  of  these  books 
was  placed  before  the  United  States  district  attorney,  with  no 
legal  action  resulting  therefrom; 

(7)  A  list  of  corporations  In  at  least  15  States  which  already 
have  made  substantial  contributions  to  the  Democratic  Natlontd 
Committee  through  this  device  of  evasion. 

I  am  cognizant  of  the  official  White  House  statement  of  June 
9.  1937,  that  the  President  did  not  realize  his  autograph  was  to 
be  used  for  this  purpose.  Nevertheless,  the  evidence  before  me 
Indicates  that  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee has  discovered  several  ingenious  methods  of  raising  cam- 
paign funds.  Some  of  these  methods,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
President,  as  set  forth  In  his  message  of  June  1,  on  taxation, 
•*have  tBe  color  of  legality;  others  are  on  the  bOTdcrllne  of 
legality;  others  are  plainly  contrary  even  to  the  letter  of  the  law." 

Having  In  mind  that  "in  this  immediate  problem  the  decency 
of  American  morals  Is  Involved".  I  express  full  confidence  that  the 
President  and  all  the  officers  of  his  administration  will  be  hi4>py  to 
give  every  encouragement  to  the  congressional  investigation  pro- 
posed In  my  resolution. 


At  this  point  I  present  the  complete  text  of  my  resolution 

(H.  Res.  273)  of  July  10,  1937: 

Whereas  the  following  Is  a  copy  of  a  letter  purported  to  have 
been  sent  to  certain  persons  representing  corporations  engaged  In 
supplying  materials  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
to  corporations  in  general,  soliciting  subscriptions  imder  contract 
for  the  purchase  from  the  Democratic  National  Committee  of  a 
so-called  President's  Edition  of  the  Democratic  Book  of  1936  for 
the  purpose  of  "clearing  up"  the  deficit  created  by  said  committee 


In  the  political  campaign  of  1936  for  the  election  of  Presidential 
electors  and  Senators  and  Representatives  In  Congress,  to  wit: 

DsMocBATic  Natioital  CouanTTEB, 
Lawsknci:  Wood  Ros^n,  Je.,  Sbcketabt, 

Hotel  Biltmore.  New  York  City.  1937. 

Mt  Dkax  Mr. :  I  took  great  pleasure  In  reporting  my  tele- 
phone conversation  with  you  today  to  Mr.  Parley,  and  I  want  to 
assxure  you  that  all  of  us  here  will  deeply  appreciate  your  help  at 
this  time  In  clearing  up  our  deficit. 

I  am  enclosing  the  contract  for  your  books  and  would  i^preclate 
your  signing  and  forwarding  It  with  joxa  check  for  $1,000  In  the 
enclosed  envelope. 

We  are  using  this  book  as  a  means  of  clearing  up  the  deficit, 
and  the  President  has  made  his  contribution  by  Individually  auto- 
graphing each  of  the  volimies. 

The  sale  of  the  book  enables  via  to  l^ally  accept  corporation 
checks,  and  this  Is  the  way  all  of  the  companies  who  are  assisting 
us  are  handling  these  expenditures. 

With  all  good  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours,  T 

(Signed)     M.  H.  Poktkb, 
I     Democratic  National  Committee. 

And 

Whereas  said  letter,  according  to  Its  terms,  was  accompanied  by 
a  printed  form  of  original  and  duplicate  contract  for  'Your  copies 
of  the  deluxe  President's  Edition  of  the  Democratic  Book  of  1936, 
leather  boimd  and  autographed  by  the  President,  at  $250  par 
copy",  said  contract  calling  for  the  payment  to  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  of  $1,000.  checks  payable  to  said  committee. 
Hotel  Biltmore,  New  York  City,  the  original  and  duplicate  of  said 
contract  to  be  "accepted  and  agreed  to  by  the  Democratic  National 
Committee"  and  by  the  "company"  as  the  other  party  thereto;  and 

Whereas  section  313  of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1925 
provides  as  follows: 

"Sec.  313.  It  is  unlawful  for  any  national  bank,  or  any  corp<na- 
tlon  organized  by  authority  of  any  law  of  Congress,  to  make  a 
contribution  In  connection  with  any  election  to  any  political  office. 
or  for  any  corporation  whatever  to  make  a  contribution  in  connec- 
tion with  any  election  at  which  Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential 
electors  or  a  Senator  or  Representative  in.  or  a  Delegate  oe  Resident 
Commissioner  to.  Congress  are  to  be  voted  for.  or  for  any  candidate, 
political  committee,  or  other  person  to  accept  or  receive  any  con- 
tribution prohibited  by  this  section.  Every  corporation  which 
makes  any  contribution  In  violation  of  this  section  shaU  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000;  and  every  officer  or  director  of  any  corpora- 
tion who  consents  to  any  contribution  by  the  corporation  In  viola- 
tion of  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000.  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  1  year,  or  both";  and 

Whereas  the  said  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  1925,  section  302. 
defines  the  term  "contribution"  and  the  term  "person"  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  term  'contribution'  includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan, 
advance,  or  deposit  of  money,  or  an3rthing  of  value,  and  Includes  a 
contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable, 
to  make  a  contribution; 

"(f)  The  term  'person'  lncli|ides  an  Individual,  partnership,  com- 
mittee, association,  corporation,  and  any  other  organization  or 
group  of  persons":  Therefore 

Resolved,  That  a  special  committee  of  five  Members  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  to  Investigate  and  ascertain  all  of  the  facts  and 
circumstances  concerning  the  subject  matter  of  the  foregoing  letter 
and  contract,  to  ascertain  under  whose  authority  they  were  pre- 
pared and  disseminated,  to  whom  they  were  sent,  the  names  of 
agents  or  solicitors  employed  by  the  Democratic  National  Ccnn- 
mlttee  In  obtaining  or  attempting  to  obtain  contributions  for  said 
book,  the  names  of  persons,  firms,  associations,  or  corporations 
subscribing  to  said  contract,  the  amovmt  subscribed  by  each,  the 
total  amoimt  so  subscribed,  and  whether  any  such  persons,  firms, 
associations,  or  corporations  are  engaged  or  were  engaged  at  the 
time  of  signing  such  contract  in  supplying  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  with  any  articles,  supplies,  or  materials,  and  whether 
any  means  or  Infiuence,  promise,  or  threat  were  used  or  made  and 
by  whom,  In  obtaining  subscriptions  to  said  Democratic  Book  of 
1936;  said  committee  shall  also  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  treasurer  has  repjorted  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  required  by  the  Federal  Corrupt 
Practices  Act.  1925,  the  amotmt  of  contributions  received  by  him  in 
behalf  of  said  committee  from  each  person,  company,  association, 
or  corporation  as  party  or  parties  to  the  said  contract,  or  from  any 
other  source  for  the  sale  of  said  book,  and  to  obtain  all  facts  in 
relation  thereto  that  would  not  only  be  of  public  Interest  but 
would  aid  the  Congress  In  necessary  legislation  or  In  determining 
whether  or  not  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  Federal  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act,  1925,  section  313,  above  quoted,  was  violated  by 
either  or  both  parties  to  the  contract  for  furnishing  said  book  for 
the  purpose  of  "clearing  up  the  deficit"  of  said  Democratic  National 
Committee  created  in  the  campaign  of  1936  for  the  election  of 
Democratic  Presidential  electors  and  Senators  and  Representatives. 

That  said  special  committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  sessions  of  the  House  and 
during  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  and  at  any  time  and  place 
It  may  deem  necessary;  and  to  require  by  subpena  the  attendance 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  books,  papers,  and  docimients. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  member  thereof  may 
administer  oaths  to  witnesses.     Subpenas  for  witnesses  shaU  be 


Issued  under  the  signature  of  the  chairman  ^of  the  committee  or 
subcommittee  thereof.  Every  person  who,  having  been  sununoned 
as  a  witness  by  authority  of  said  committee  or  any  subcommlttae 
thereof,  willfully  makes  default,  or  who.  having  appeared,  refxises  to 
answer  any  question  pertinent  to  the  Investigation  authotlaed  by 
this  resolution,  shall  be  held  to  the  penalties  as  prescribed  by  law. 

No  action  having  been  taken  on  this  resolution,  and  in  the 
face  of  an  insistent  demand  of  indignant  public  opinion  for 
some  emphatic  repudiation  of  these  shabby  fund-raising 
methods,  I  brought  the  matter  to  the  attenU(xi  of  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  with  a  suggestion  that 
proper  actions  be  instituted  against  the  agents  of  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee.  The  text  of  my  letter  of  July 
27,  1937,  to  Attorney  General  Homer  S.  Cummings  follows: 

JUZ.T  27,  1937. 
Hon.  Hoitxi  S.  CmntxsGB, 

Department  of  Justice,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Deas  MB.  Attornkt  Oknbbai.:  The  enforcement  of  th«  Fed« 
eral  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1925  Is  obviously  the  duty  of  tb» 
Department  of  Justice. 

There  has  recently  appeared  in  the  public  preqs  on  several  occa- 
sions long  lists  of  corporations  which  have  contributed  to  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  substantial  sums  of  money 
through  the  medium  of  purchasing,  at  $250  a  copy,  the  program  of 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  held  over  a  year  ago  at 
Philadelphia.  Books  at  this  price  carry  the  autogrm>h  of  tha 
President.  "Hiese  corporation  contributions  to  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  have  continued  this  year  and.  so  far  as  the 
record  shows,  will  continue  Indefinitely. 

,  I  think  It  Is  fair  to  assume  that  the  publication  of  the  naxnee 
(tf  these  corporations,  together  with  the  amounts  of  tbelr  contri- 
butions to  the  Democratic  National  Committee.  Is  obviously  to  be 
considered  public  notice  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

May  I  inquire  whether  the  Department  of  Justice  has  Instituted 
any  Inquiry  as  to  whether  section  313  of  the  Federal  Gomqit 
Practices  Act  of  1925  has  been  violated  in  this  matter? 

An  examination  of  the  public  records  of  the  Clerk  of  th» 
House  of  Representatives  discloses  that  several  thousand  of  thes* 
contributions  have  been  reported  as  political  contributions  by 
corporations  to  the  Democratic  National  Conunlttee. 

In  a  news  article  which  appeared  In  this  morning's  Mew  Tork 
Times  (Tuesday,  July  27.  1937,  p.  1,  under  the  heading  "Buyers 
Fall  to  Get  DemocraUc  Book")  It  Is  rtated  that  "about  half  the 
books  were  never  delivered";  fiuther,  that  "The  purchasers  simply 
paid  for  them  and  let  it  go  at  that."  Again,  '^nphasls  wiS 
apparently  placed  by  the  salesmen  on  the  pvirchase  rather  than 
on  the  delivery  of  the  books",  and  "In  general,  the  salesmen  of  dm 
luxe  souvenirs  were  reported  as  having  presented  the  opportunity  for 
'a  Judicious  investment  in  the  goodwill  of  the  administration.' " 

This  news  article  In  the  New  York  Times  wovild  Indicate  that, 
on  Its  face,  the  sale  of  these  books  was  merely  an  attempt  to  cast 
a  guise  of  legality  on  a  transaction  which  was  patently  In  viola- 
tion of  law. 

May  I  not  also  call  your  attention  to  the  article  signed  by  MK. 
Arthiir  Krock  on  the  editorial  page  of  today's  New  York  Times 
(July  27.  1937.  p.  20-C.  under  the  heading,  "In  Washington— 
The  Case  of  the  Democratic  Convention  Books"),  which  I  fed 
should  have  the  close  scrutiny  of  yoxu*  Department.  Mr.  Krock** 
article  also  fairly  implies  that  pure  subterfuge  was  attempted  to 
clothe  the  sale  of  the  souvenir  book  in  question  with  legality, 
and  he  raises  the  serious  point  as  to  the  true  value  of  the  bocdc 
In  contrast  with  the  sale  price  exacted  of  the  purchasers. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  evidence  which  has  come  to  me  Indicates 
clearly  that  the  sale  of  this  book  is  an  lUegal  device  to  escape  the 
penalties  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  which  expressly  forbids 
contributions  by  corporations  to  political  committees. 

If  the  sale  of  this  souvenir  book  be  legal,  would  not  the  sals 
of  any  other  political  novelty  or  ornament  priced  excu'bltantly 
be  equaUy  legal? 

I  have  Introduced  a  resolution  calling  far  a  congressional  In- 
quiry Into  the  matter,  but  before  presenting  my  evidence  to  ths 
House  committee.  I  should  like  to  have  an  expression  from  your- 
self as  to  the  legality  of  this  device.  I  regard  the  matter  as  ons 
of  national  public  Interest. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Bbstbams  H.  Smxli.  (M.  C). 

The  reply  of  the  Attorney  General,  tmder  date  of  July  30^ 
1937,  is  tn  the  hands  of  the  Rules  Committee,  having  been 
offered  as  Exhibit  O  in  my  statement  of  August  12.  Briefly, 
Mr.  Cummings  responded  that  his  Department  was  not  au- 
thorized to  advise  the  legislative  branch  on  questions  of 
law;  but  that  an  inquiry  was  being  made  into  the  matters 
presented  in  my  letter.  At  a  press  conference  on  Wednes- 
day, August  11,  however,  the  Attorney  General  indicated  in- 
formally that  the  whole  matter  soon  would  be  forgotten  b7 
the  Department  of  Justice.  Next  day,  August  12.  the  Rules 
Committee  granted  a  hearing  on  my  resolutioD  of  inquiry* 
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Below  H  tiie  complete  tort  of  my  icaemai  tjnas^a  of  evi- 
^enee  fts  iresented  on  that  oecadoo: 

ooitlcmea  at  the  Committee  on  Bidee,  I  tar  ^«"„*^  *^" 
-SS  SSitoouB  evidence  to  eupport  of  ™y^"S^J,^^ 
^^^^A^^^Julv  la  1987).  to  ereftte  a  eriect  committee  of 
?S'  ^Sf^ta'SuJe  toto  ie  sides  metbods  employed  byUie 
£^>£^  H.£2S^>«mlttee  In  the  dJ-trltouttan  of  the  Demo- 
"•^S^Sm^^MB  «Ded*U7  the  cto  luxe  edltton.  autographed 
^tSe^SLllt'TthTSSSS  Slte^  and  «,ld  to  «me  900  cor- 

'*'SflS"f2th^  S^o*  my  station,  the  aeoeptanoe  of  po- 

^^S^^^^^^t^^^^r^^ocrutic  National  Oongreastonal 

Q*!;^;;;''*^  .,„  ^  mr  material  eertaln  evidence  relating  to  the 
..,?S'th:  S5JISS  S'SVDemocratlc  National  Convention  of 

^iJSJSftSy^Shmlt  to  thl.  committee  that.  «^«*^"  «^ 
of  tSTpSSi  «terprt«ee  has  brought  in  ^^JPSPJSSfl/SS 

SS^»W^K?iti2i  to  Bitta«  term  0*  «  «clo«r. 

frf^e  Hooae   showing  revenues  derived  by  the  ^>^*^^^.^ 
t^6StSr^  the  -Oe  of  tt^jCampjgn  B^o«l«« 
SSradTBTttelng  revenues  from  corporations.     (Ko  l^^,^^^ 
iZyMMTt^Tymtata  derived  by  the  Democratic  Nattonal  Owii^es- 
SSJfSSJSHSn'^SJSlSMC -^  in  t^^ 
wtXTmrchm  vet  any  reports  on  revenues  from  sales  of  «»_"^ 
SLSS«L DenSiSNattonal Convention.   AHcf  ««eflK™ 
3*^be  available  quickly  to  «>J?oommlttee^^  hoijiw 
!Sti^>r^  to  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  NattonalOommltteeo 
P^ToS  to  iS^SSimee  «»trevenue^ftom  the  O^ii^ 
B<Saf  MM.  InchJdlng  the  PreaWent^  autographed  edition,  total 

to  date  more  than  %lfiOOfiOO.   ^^^ ^^    .      ^^  t^^  ^ 

tthlUt  D  purports  to  be  a  printed  transajrt  JiJJ^J^J^ 
„SSBdV<5SK«>e  in  a  New  Tor*  offlce  taat  <>**«•  £jj^ 
l^S  mcsal  pressures  were  brought  to  bear  upoo  a  cltten  (J. 
SSa^S^S^  busliMB  brfore  one  of  the  Federal  agencies, 
SfSiSSL^SS  ttS^JTcha-e  of^the  '«>**»*\S»^ 
S£|»rSSS  toTcttlaen's  routine  bu8ln««  to  WashtagtraL 
nSTmSSal  already  la  to  the  bands  of  theUnltedBt^ 
AttonMrrt  N»w  Tort  City,  where  It  baa  been  stece  tate  October 
fSTtJt  nTIcttm^bas^iewilted  to  date  to  w«P<««„J=>  ^^ 
^ttaen's  petltlan  for  relief  from  coercion  and  totlmldatlgn. 
^SitTuftt  original  rato  card  and  soBcltct-a  '«»^w3«tog 

that  paragraph  which  reads:  -•  •  •  25.000  oo^  «  T^JT^Sz^ 
STwmbeSnbuted  to  the  heMta  of  «»  «btr^and  firtd  pjn- 
SiS  Soea  of  the  jrortd*  r«Jte.t  t|;«Fa^^ 
toSe  italidaed  paragraph  which  reads:  "Why  not  devote  a  page 
to  ySor^oSMJ^^Serilrts  and  be  amply  lepreaented  brftoe  the 
.LT^onrnttM  Nationt  •  •  ••"  Attached  to  this  exhibit  la 
^<jSf  JTt^dSnSthorlaed  «)llcltor  erf  the  Demoorattc  Hj^ 
Si;aOoieBrtonal  Oommlttee  giving  the  Hooae  CMce  Building. 

tiS^ftti  DsBSSSTBook  of  19»8.  showing  Pr«W«*  Rf«?- 
vSva  autogrKJh  under  an  etching  of  the  Whlto  anue.  Reports 
to  SelSetotoe  effect  that  2.800  of  theee  autoSW^ed  P^  J^ 
a^Md  by  the  naaiiliiiit  before  the  de-luxe  books  were  bound  for 

*^3Sit  a  la  the  extended  affidavit  of  one  Hildreth  Prost.  a  long- 
established  attorney  and  bualneeaman  to  O<*>rado  ^Nrtnga.  Ookj.. 
setttiv  fffth  In  detail  12  specUle  counta  of  tottmldatJon  M»d  oo- 
M^nTv^ted  UDon  hla  bustoeas  by  the  Besettlement  Adminis- 
SSSx  atter  htawfuMH  to  buy  »500  worth  of  the  Democratic 
SSTof  l«e.  I  may  »y  to  thte  committee  that  Mr.  Ftost  came 
toMhtauttoa  wpeelaOy  to  make  thla  aOdavtt,  which  eondudrw 
OB  titeuSTttiat  fedabualaeas  "bMM  been  grievously  Injured  and 
l^JT^  toy  tbeae  various  aieto  at  poUtlcal  blackmail 

lESlWt  H  Is  an  original  circular  letter  Issued  on'  June  6.  19S7, 
toT  the  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Brtdgepcrt.  Conn.,  wwntog 
iindnat  the  hl«h-«iMaui«  salea  methods  of  the  gcotlcmai  selUng 
iJtTT^^«*»fl  naoa  In  the  Deflaooratfte  Bcglater.  1087.  Thia  warning 
concludes:  •^our  executive  board  has  never  looked  with  favor 
upon  that  partteolar  type  of  racket    •    •     ♦."    A  part  of  this 

-  -  -  to  a  iBwiiilni  letter  under  date  of  lune  li.  1987.  to  myself 
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from  lir   Alnheua  Winter,  manager  of  the  Manufactaws*  Asso- 

SSisri  tSaty  of  Bridgeport.  Conn..  Inc.  to  which  he  mges 

SS^  5^e  effective  congressional  acUon  to  Che<Sk  "this  par- 

tlcular  method  of  soUcltation."  Senator 

Exhibit  I  nurpOTta  to  be  a  true  ctspT  o*  *,iS."*^  *°  oenaior 

AiS^.  vSSS«;  under  date  of  June  M    1937   ^^^t-S 

S^Tn  who  allegedly  suffered  threats.  ^P^^f^.^^^S^     AU 

at  the  hands  of  a  solicitor  for  the  Demo««tte  JJ^^i^-    At- 

taehS  thereto  is  a  purported  true  copy  o'  »  ^«"^*'' ^^^f**?^ 

Blessed  to  this  same  businessman,  in  which  attention  la  called 

to    •nSTaSntolstnition's   vast    construction    program,    which    la 

Sflnl«y^«»l««  todlvldual  busto«s  of  th^wganlzatlons 

recognized  by  todustry  and  governmental  departments. 

"'SSSr  J  la  a  newspaper  accountof  a  ,^b5^"?'i2ii*t?^ 

lOrthePresldenfs  edltton  of  The  Democrat^  Book  J  1««.  ^y  a 

Neero  real-estate  operator  to  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  at  a  time  when 

SSSs^Se  pur<Aaser  were  suing  to  Waahtogton  for  a  pardon 

S??^  han^  ?f  the  President  of  the  United  Stat«^   The.  p^- 

Sa2?.  afSJ  time  of  his  $1,000  subscription  to  t»^,J«k  ^««y 

WMMrvlng  a  sentence  to  Leavenworth,  Kans..  for  tooome-tax 

*^S!hftlt  K  includes  certato  letters  and  news  Itoma  r^arding 
the  purchase  of  $20,000  worth  of  the  PresidenTs^tlon  by 
Mrs  A.  J.  Drexel  Biddle,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  of  October  8  1936. 
somie  6  months  before  her  husband  was  named  Ambassador  to 
Poland  This  exhibit  also  Includes  an  anonymous  communlca- 
ScHrftom  Paris.  Prance,  purporting  to  disclose  similar  book 
purchases  by  other  meinbers   of  the  United   States   Diplomatic 

*^*Slblt  L  Is  an  wlglnal  letter  from  a  New  Tork  investment 
banker  relating  his  personal  experience,  under  date  <rf  Jiine  10. 
1937  with  a  solicitor  from  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 
I  have  been  unable  to  identify  further  the  solicitor  named,  one 

Kxhlhit  M  18  an  orlgtoal  letter  reporting  a  long-dlatance  tele- 
phone solicitation  to  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  by  a  solicitor  who  said  he 
^rastalklng  from  Mr.  Parleys  office.  In  many  cases,  according  to 
the  mall  which  has  reached  my  office  from  all  sections  of  the 
United  States,  the  book  solicitors  of  the  Democratic  NaUonal 
Committee  frequently  opened  their  sales  campaign  in  a  city 
with  a  long-distance  call  from  Washington.  The  salesman  Intro- 
duced himself  by  name.  foUowing  with  the  statement.  T  am 
talking  from  Mr.  Parley's  office."  I  respectfully  submit  that  this 
^nmlttee  might  properly  toqulre  of  the  Postinaster  General 
whether  such  calls  actually  have  been  made  from  ms  office,  or.  li 
made  from  other  telephones,  whether  the  Postmaster  General  has 
authorized  this  use  of  his  name  and  official  position. 

Exhibit  N  is  the  orie<"^  letter  from  a  Chicago  bustoessman. 
under  date  of  June  15,  1987,  which  commimlcatea  the  charge 
•that  every  radio  station  to  the  country  was  tovited  to  contribute 
$250  to  the  Democratic  book  fund,  with  the  threat  implied  that 
the  station's  license  would  be  revoked."  I  lay  thia  original  com- 
munication before  this  committee  with  the  suggestion  that  It 
toqulre  directly  of  Mr.  Parley  whether  any  such  solicitation,  direct 
or  Indirect,  Was  made  of  the  radio  broadcasting  stetions. 

Exhibit  O  is  the  original  correspondence  between  myself  and  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  to  which  the  Attorney 
General,  imder  date  of  July  30.  1937.  Informs  me  that  his  Depart- 
ment "is  iTi**'<Ttg  an  toquiry  with  respect  to  this  matter." 

Exhibit  F  la  an  original  anonymous  communication  purjwrtedly 
from  a  New  Tork  City  businessman  recoimtlng  his  experience  with 
a  lK>^1'^^t/'^  offering  the  President's  autographed  edition.  He  did 
not  purchase  this  edition.  Later  he  was  solicited  for  advertising 
to  The  Democratic  Register.  1937.  In  this  connection  the  letter 
says-  "The  representative  of  this  organization  (the  Democratic 
National  Ccmgresslonal  Committee)  steted  deftnltely  that  If  we 
co<^>erated  with  them  we  cotild  count  on  the  cooperation  of  the 
Democratic  Party  to  secure  business  from  the  Govemmcnt." 

Exhibit  Q  is  an  official  record  of  the  remarks  of  my  colleague, 
Bepresentative  J.  Wnx  Tatlor,  of  Tennessee,  as  delivered  to  the 
House  on  Jime  28,  1937.  outlining  the  alleged  mobilization  of 
W.  P.  A.  contractors  to  the  book-sales  campaign  thtou^out  Tten- 
n»see.  This  account  covers  solicitation  methods  to  Memphis, 
Enoxville.  and  Nashville.  ^     ^    *  „.«-«  «... 

Exhibit  R  Is  a  newspaper  cUpptog  r^>ortlng  a  refund  of  $250  to 
a  Pennsylvania  contractor  following  his  complatot  to  the  Dem«>- 
cratlc  National  Committee  that  his  subscription  to  the  President's 
edition  originally  had  been  obtatoed  by  coercion,  threat,  and  to- 
tlmidation. 

Exhibit  S  Is  a  news  accoiint  of  the  experience  of  Robert  S.  Toung, 
head  of  the  new  Van  Swerlngen  holdtog  company,  who  recently 
told  a  Senate  committee  of  having  been  solicited  for  and  havtog 
purchased  $15,000  worth  of  the  President's  edition  shortly  before 
he  was  to  appear  before  the  special  Wheeler  committee  tovestlgat- 
Ing  railroad  flnanctog.  This  accovmt  reports  that  Mr.  Toung.  \inder 
the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  "would  have  taken  soap  wrap- 
pers If  they  had  offered  them  to  me."  Senator  Bubtoh  BL  Whtelkb, 
of  Mont^t"ft,  in  denotincing  this  sollcltetion,  has  called  upon  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  to  renounce  publicly  this  method 
of  fund  ralstog. 

Exhibit  T  presente  a  cross  section  of  news  and  editorial  dippings 
treating  the  sale  of  the  President's  edition,  todudtog  editorials, 
cartoons.  Washington  comment,  and  exhaustive  news  articles  trac- 
ing the  movement  of  the  book-sales  campaign  during  the  lai*  12 
months.  These  cUpptogs.  more  than  100  to  all.  reflect  a  national 
mood  of  todlgnation  and  remonstrance  against  the  shabby  rack- 
eteering methods  called  to  play  to  this  fund-raising  campaign. 


Xxhlblt  U  presenta  a  sampling  cross-section  of  letteis  which 
have  come  to  my  office  during  the  last  2  months,  following  the 
first  news  report  conoemlng  the  President's  edition.  Hiindreds 
of  such  letters  have  been  received,  representing  i»actically  every 
State  to  the  Union.  Only  a  representative  group  of  16  are  here 
presented  for  the  examination  of  this  coounittee.  Many  others 
are  available  to  my  files,  should  the  committee  desire  tjion. 

My  prayer  to  this  committee,  briefly,  is  for  such  action  as  wlU 
end  for  all  time  this  dli^raoeful  and  demoralizing  poUtlcal  rack- 
eteering to  the  United  Stetes. 

The  public  records  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House  show 
that  something  more  than  $1,000,000  already  has  been  gathered 
to  by  the  Democratic  National  Committee  by  these  unlawful 
devices.  More  than  900  corporations  already  have  contributed 
Illegally. 

Evidence  from  many  qtuulers  Indicates  that  threats,  totlmlda- 
tlon.  and  coercion  are  the  regular  routine  sales  methods  em- 
ployed by  agento  of  the  Democratic  Naticmal  Committee  to  solicit- 
ing individuals  and  corporations  having  business  before  the  sev- 
eral departmente  of  the  Federal  Government.  In  many  cases, 
these  threate  amount  to  bold  demands  closely  approaching,  If  not 
actually  constituting,  political  tribute  for  the  privilege  of  con- 
t<n"lng  cordial  business  relation^  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  Stetes. 

Under  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1925.  fines  collect- 
able to  date  for  the  sale  of  these  books  aggregate  approximately 
$18,000,000;  yet  so  far  as  the  public  reoxd  shows,  not  a  single 
prosecution  has  been  Initiated  by  the  Attorney  General. 

In  all  American  history,  no  political  ooounlttee  other  than  Mr. 

Farley's  Democratic  National  Committee  eyer  has  had  the  effron- 

,  tery  to  even  attempt  such  a  device  as  the  camoviflaged  sale  of 

a  book  autographed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.    The 

practice  Is  manifestly  imlawful.  vldous,  and  demoralizing. 

I  am  cognizant  of  the  official  White  House  stetement  of  June 
0.  1937.  that  the  President  did  not  realize  his  autograph  was  to 
be  used  for  this  unlawfxil  purpose.  Public  opinion,  as  reflected 
to  the  evidence  I  have  placed  before  you  gentlemen,  most  em- 
phatically rejecte  this  specloiu  alibi. 

Under  our  constitutional  system  the  ancient  regal  doctrine  that 
"the  King  can  do  no  wrong"  never  has,  and  never  can,  attach 
to  the  high  office  of  President  of  the  United  States.  Under  our 
form  of  government,  the  President  is  at  all  times  amenable  to 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  land  thweunder. 

After  receiving  this  material  in  formal  public  session  the 
Committee  on  Rules  determined  to  take  no  action  in  the 
matter.  One  honorable  member  of  the  committee,  speaking 
in  behalf  of  the  majority,  was  reported  in  the  press  next 
morning  as  having  said  of  the  whole  proceeding.  "It  was  all 
Just  a  Joke."  Whereupon,  <hi  August  13.  I  sent  the  ssmopsis 
of  my  evidence  to  the  Attorney  General,  with  a  covering 

letter  as  follows: 

August  IS.  1037. 
Hon.  HoMxa  8.  Cmanwoa. 

Department  of  Justice,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dkab  Ms.  ATToaNKT  Genxxal:  Pursuant  to  your  suggestion 
of  July  30,  I  submit  herewith  a  synopsis  of  the  evidence  which 
has  come  to  my  hand  to  date  touching  the  Illegal  coUectlon  of 
political  campaign  funds  from  c(»poratlons.  through  the  device 
of  "The  Prealdent's  Edition  of  the  Democratic  Book  of  1936." 

The  public  record  of  the  House  of  Representatives  shows  that 
through  this  unlawful  subterfuge  something  more  than  $1,000,000 
has  been  collected  by  the  Democratic  National  Committee  and 
the  Democratic  National  Congressional  Committee  to  date,  most 
of  this  sum  having  came  from  corporations.  As  I  view  It,  each 
such  contribution  constitutes  a  specific  vlcdatlon  of  section  SIS 
of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  ACb  of  1925. 

All  my  evidence  waa  submitted  formally  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee of  the  Hoiise  yesterday.  Thereafter  the  committee,  to  Ita  right 
and  wisdom,  determined  to  deny  my  petition  for  a  select  conunlt- 
tee  to  tovestlgate  the  whole  matter.  I  note  to  the  press  this 
morning  that  one  honorable  member  of  that  committee,  speaking 
to  behalf  of  the  majority,  said,  "It  was  all  Just  a  Joke."  In  my 
Judgment  this  Is  no  laughing  matter,  and  It  cannot  be  so  dis- 
missed by  responslMe  officers  of  the  admtolstzatloii. 

In  qpeclflc  req>onse  to  the  suggestion  to  your  letter  of  J\Uy  80, 
I  submit  for  your  consideration  the  i4>pended  ^nopsis  of  evi- 
dence. Any  or  all  of  this  material  Is  available  to  the  ofllclal 
archives  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  If  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  todlcate  to  me  what  portions  of  It  woiild  be  of  toterest 
to  you.  as  a  possible -basis  for  legal  proceedlnga,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  send  the  original  documents  to  you. 

In  addition  to  the  synopsis  of  evidence,  I  also  enclose  herewith 
a  complete  true  copy  of  the  affidavit  of  one  HUdreth  Ftost.  of 
Colorado  G^rlngs,  Colo.,  who  swears  and  affirms  that  he  has  been 
the  victim  of  11  q>eclfic  acte  at  reprisal  at  the  hands  of  the 
Besettlement  Administration  since  his  refusal  last  Octobtf  to  sub- 
scribe $500  to  the  Democratic  book  sales  campaign.  8<Hne  of  the 
books  offered  this  citizen  were  represented  by  the  selling  agent  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  to  carry  the  personal  auto- 
graph of  the  Prealdent  of  the  United  Statea. 

Z  also  enclose  a  purported  true  transcription  of  a  dictaphone 
recording  of  a  conversation  Atigust  13, 1986,  in  the  New  Tork  oOoe 


of  one  J.  Edward  Jones,  a  cltlaen  of  New  Tork  State,  who  at  that 

time  had  certato  important  matters  pending  before  the  Departs 
ment  of  Justice  and  the  Secxiritles  and  Exchange  Commission.    As 

1  read  thia  document.  Mr.  Myles  Lasker.  at  that  time  a  duly  ac- 
credited agent  of  the  Democratic  national  committee,  offered  to 
enlist  the  good  will  and  official  toterventlon  of  the  White  House  to 
behalf  of  Mr.  Jones  In  return  for  a  subscription  or  retainer  of 
$25,000  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Lasker  by  Mr.  Jones. 

I  feel  strongly  that  these  are  matters  of  pressing  ccmeem  to  tbs 
Nation  which  merit  the  earnest  and  Immediate  attention  of  the 
Department  of  Justice. 
Cordially  youra, 

Bbtbamd  H.  Shbx. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  has  sent  for 
and  now  has  my  complete  files  as  placed  before  the  Rules 
Committee  of  the  House. 

Mi.  Speaker,  such  is  the  record  tn  this  unsavory  affair. 
It  is  clearly  a  record  of  actions  unlawful  on  their  face,  of 
policies  offensive  to  American  standards  of  political  morality. 
It  is  a  scandalous  racket. 

Permit  me  to  call  the  attenticm  of  Uie  House  particularly 
to  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Hildreth  Frost,  of  Colorado.  Here  is 
a  hard-working,  law-abiding  citizen,  one  who  has  been  well 
and  favorably  known  in  his  community  for  more  than  30 
years,  a  mii^ng  engineer  and  lawyer.  He  came  forward 
voluntarily  to  give  me  this  affidavit.  It  details  a  series  of 
political  reprisals  which  aimed  not  only  to  undermine  his 
business  but  also  to  destroy  his  good  name  and  "smear" — and 
that  is  the  New  Deal's  own  favorite  word — to  "smear"  his 
professional  reputation,  all  because  be  refused  to  buy  $500 
worth  of  these  books. 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  a  land  of  free  men,  or  have  we  aban- 
doned our  great  heritage  for  a  new  system  of  government 
by  crack-down?  I  do  not  believe  the  day  yet  has  c(nne  in 
this  country  when  a  citizen  must  purchase  his  peace  and 
security  by  a  personal  subscription  to  "the  President's  edi- 
tion." I  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  any  free  man  may  be 
hounded  by  his  Government  because  his  check  book  is  sealed 
to  the  autograph  salesmen  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee. Bilr.  Speaker.  I,  for  one,  accept  the  challenge  hurled 
to  all  America  in  this  shameful  record.  I  demand  an  end  to 
government  by  autograph. 

In  conclusion.  I  direct  the  particular  attention  of  the  Hoose 
also  to  ttie  stenographic  transcript  submitted  to  the  Rules 
Committee  as  exhibit  D.  Here  is  the  convo-sation  of  oike 
Myles  Lasker,  at  one  time  radio  agent  for  the  First  Lady,  who 
boldly  offered  to  enlist  the  good  will  of  the  White  House  in 
behalf  of  a  citizen  who  then  had  important  matters  pending 
before  both  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission.  For  his  friendly  Influence  and  inter- 
vention at  the  White  House  Mr.  lAsker  asked  a  fee  of  $25,000. 
Hie  proposal  was  not  accepted.  Hie  citizen  fought  his  case 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  there  won  a 
ccmiplete  vindlcatton. 

Tlie  White  House,  in  two  formal  statements  to  the  press, 
has  denied  that  Mr.  Lasker  ever  sought  to  influence  official 
policy  in  this  proceeding;  but  no  (me  has  denied  that  the 
citizen.  M^.  J.  Edward  Jones,  of  New  Tork.  was  solicited 

2  months  later  by  a  representative  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  for  a  $2,M0  subscription  to  The  President's  Edi- 
tion. A  transcript  of  that  narticular  sales  talk.  In  October 
1930.  Is  also  a  part  of  exhimt  D. 

ISr.  Speaker,  all  of  these  matters  have  been  di.5cuswed 
in  this  House,  in  the  Senate,  and  in  the  poUlc  prints 
over  a  period  of  some  3  months.  Tlie  Nation  has  hem 
shocked  by  the  evidence  of  obvious  collusion  between  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  and  the  several  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govenmient  in  Uie  sale  of  these 
books.  But.  through  it  all,  we  have  yet  to  hear  a  sln^e  word 
of  repudiation  from  any  responsible  officer  of  the  adminis- 
tration. We  have  yet  to  wftn^s  a  single  puMic  act  to  main- 
tain the  authority  of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  We 
tune  our  ears  to  the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  and  hope  for 
even  a  feeble  word,  but  the  echo  answers,  "It  is  all  Just  a  joke.** 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  record — a  Joke,  if  jrou  please,  sir. 
But  to  millions  of  Americans  who  still  believe  in  the  suprem- 
acy and  majesty  of  the  law  and  the  nobility  of  f atttiful  pobllo 
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service— to  these,  sir,  it  is  •  didieartenlng  and  diaquietinf 
tragedy. 
Mr.  Speaker,  when  rulers  mock  the  law  no  man  is  free. 


AvrmAviT  or 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  connection  I  present  for  the  record  the 
following  ezc^Dts  from  the  affidavit  of  RUdreth  Frost,  the 
complete  text  of  ^liiich  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Attorney 
General: 

In  October  1936  a  leprMenUttf  of  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mtttaa,  one  Ifr.CahUl.  called  at  my  office  In  Ccflorado  Springs.  •  •  • 
Mr,  C^hlU  then  lakl  that  he  was  aeaoA  by  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  to  proctire  my  subecrlptlon  purchase  of  $500  worth  of  tnay 
Democratic  rt>inpy*gn  books — 100  copies  at  $5  a  copy.  In  the  first 
part  of  the  talk  two  of  these  books  were  to  be  autographed  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  As  the  talk  progressed  lir.  Cahlll  finally  agreed  that 
flve  of  the  books  should  be  aut<^Taphed  by  President  Booeevelt. 
•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

After  a  long  coof  erenoe.  which  must  have  lasted  nearly  3  hours. 
Mr.  Cahlll  said  he  was  not  authorlxed  to  accept  from  me  less  than 
$260.  but  finally  said  that  $100  was  the  absolute  mlnlmxmi.  I 
offered  to  b\iy  one  book  for  $5,  but  he  would  not  sell  It.  He  insisted 
that  I  shoxild  pay  $500.  or  at  least  $250.  which  I  concluded  In  my 
own  mind,  based  on  the  conversation,  meant  either  a  20-percent  or 
a  10-percent  "cut"  on  the  total  or  gross  amount  of  the  abstract 
business  performed  for  the  Resettlement  Administration. 

At  one  time  in  the  conversation  Mr.  Cahlll  said  something  about 
a  man  ought  to  be  willing  to  contribute  10  percent  of  the  direct 
benefits  he  had  received  as  a  result  of  the  policies  of  the  Democratic 
administration. 

Mr.  Cahlll  left  my  office  In  a  very  pleasant  spirit,  but  after  relter^ 
atlng  that  he  was  sure  I  would  be  very  much  better  off  and  would 
profit  greatly  In  future  business  if  I  would  make  such  a  contribu- 
tion In  appreciation  of  what  the  Democratic  administration  had 
done  for  me  and  would  do  for  me. 

Immediately  after  the  Cahlll  incident  trouble  began.  The  first 
nmibUng  1  heard  was  2  or  3  days  after  this  incident.  Several  days 
later  Mr.  Secrest.  project  attorney  for  the  Resettlement  Administra- 
tion in  Denver,  came  into  my  c^Boe.  The  conversation  started 
smoothly.  He  said,  to  begin  with,  that  when  he  ordered  an  abstract 
he  wanted  it  made  and  delivered  immediately,  with  no  "ifs"  or 
J'ands",  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  contract  called  for  payment  of 
three-fourths  of  the  price  of  the  abstract  at  the  time  of  delivery. 
Mr.  Secrest  on  this  oecaslon.  and  on  following  occasions  and  over 
the  telephone,  made  a  series  of  threats,  not  all  at  any  one  time.  But 
I  made  a  list  of ,  and  separated,  these  threats  as  nearly  as  I  could, 
and  they  wwe  as  fdUows: 

(a)  A  threat  to  cancel  the  abstract  company's  contract.  (This 
was  later  done  by  the  Besettlemaat  Administration  In  Washington.) 

(b)  A  threat  tcrfftspute  certain  Items  In  the  bills,  especially  cer- 
tain entries  in  the  abstracts  which  had  been  made  at  Mr.  Secrest's 
request.    •    •    • 

(c)  A  threat  to  hcAd  up  the  making  of  vouchers  and  the  sending 
at  them  to  Washington  for  payment. 

(d)  A  threat  to  prevent,  or  greatly  delay,  the  payment  of  the 
vouchers. 

(e)  A  threat  to  secure  the  use  of  W.  P.  A.  funds  to  set  up  a  cmn- 
peUng  set  of  abstract  books  In  Teller  County.  Colo.,  to  put  my 
abstract  company  out  of  business. 

(f )  A  threat  that  the  Resettlement  people  would  put  their  own 
agents  in  the  field  to  make  abstracts  direct  from  the  Teller  County 
records. 

(g)  A  threat  to  have  the  Resettlement  Administration  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  accept  abstracts  made  by  the  county  clerk 
and  recorder,  although  the  clerk  and  recorder  has  no  books  or  up- 
to-date  lnde«ea  or  transcripts  covering  the  last  20  years  from 
which  abstracts  could  be  made.  (This  arrangement  since  has  been 
attempted  through  the  Resettlement  Administration  in  Washing- 
ton and  Mr.  Owen,  the  ofllce  manager  in  Denver.) 

In  addition  to  the  above  threats  directly  relating  to  the  abstract 
oonqNuiy  and  the  abstract  business,  the  folloiring  further  threats 
were  made  by  Mr.  Secrest: 

(h)  With  respect  to  the  titles  of  land  which  I  had  submitted 
for  purchase,  to  find— or  to  have  Mr.  Ginsberg,  agent  for  the  De- 
partaient  of  Justice,  find — eo  many  technical  objections  that  the 
title  would  never  be  accepted.  At  the  ssme  time  to  refuse  to  re- 
lease the  same.  (This  related  to  land  In  sections  18  and  19.  town- 
ship 11  south,  range  69  west.  In  Teller  County,  upon  which  I  had 
granted  an  option  to  the  Reeettlement  Administration  long  prior 
to  the  time  the  question  of  making  abstracts  arose.) 

(1)  Tb  put  me  to  as  much  expense  as  possible  in  respect  to  this 
and  to  another  prospective  land  purchase  tiom  myseU. 

(J)  At  one  pohst  I  had  been  requested  to  purchase  the  delinquent 
taxes  on  certain  lands  which  the  Reeettlement  Administration  de- 
sired to  secure  and  where  owners  had  disappeared  or  were  un- 
known— the  Idea  taelng  that  I  would  reduce  these  tax  purchases 
to  tax  deeds,  quiet  the  tltlee.  and  then  turn  the  lands  over  to  the 
■asettlemeat  Admlnlstratlan.  This  suggestion  originally  «^f*y> 
from  offleen  of  the  Reeettlement  Administration,  who  explained 
they  were  not  authorlaed  to  acquire  lands  directly  by  tax  purchases. 
Pursuant  to  this  agreement.  I  purchased  three  tax  certificates. 
IWs  evidently  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Secrest.  project  attorney. 

_ -Bt  to  the  CahlU  Ineldsnt.    Secrest  then  thieatened  to  have 

before  the  United  States  district  attorney  and  proeecute^ 
threatened  that  ho  and  Mr.  Olnaberg  would  not  approve 
any  UUaa  which  I  aalgfat  so  sscui*.  ^*^ 


(k)  There  were  certain  lands  in  the  area  covered  by  the  Reset- 
tlement project  on  which  the  Resettlement  Administration  held 
options  where  it  would  be  necessary  to  clear  and  straighten  out 
the  titles.  Some  of  theee  lands  were  held  by  persons  who  had 
been  clients  of  mine  and  who  came  to  me  to  ascertain  what  1$ 
would  cost  to  clear  and  quiet  the  titles.  After  the  Cahlll  incident; 
Secrest  tried  to  compel  some  of  these  clients  to  turn  over  their 
business  to  an  attorney  named  Robinson,  in  Denver,  and  told  me 
directly,  and  also  evidently  told  some  of  my  clients,  that  ha 
(Secrest)  and  Ginsberg  would  not  approve  the  transactions  If  I  or 
my  company  did  the  work  of  qxileting  the  titles. 

(1)  BCr.  Secrest  threatened  to  cause  me  trouble  with  respect  to 
certain  tax  titles  involving  disputed  taxes  in  an  area  near  Jack 
Rabbit  Lodge,  and  not  in  the  area  of  the  Resettlement  project. 

The  foregoing  threats  are  those  made  personally  to  me  or  in 
my  presence.  Many  other  threats  have  been  reported  to  me  indi- 
rectly by  friends  in  the  community.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
threats  and  presstires  were  also  brought  to  bear  on  others  and, 
since  the  Cahlll  incident,  the  whole  relationship  and  the  whola 
abstract  business  has  been  kept  In  a  constant  turmoil. 

The  threats,  of  course,  and  the  Cahlll  story  are  entirely  verbal, 
but  the  other  matters  related  herein  can  be  supported  by  letters 
and  other  forms  of  documentary  evidence.  A  report  on  this  whole 
series  of  conversations,  threats,  and  incidents  was  made  by  me 
soon  afterward  to  the  Colorado  Abstractors  Board  of  Examiners, 
imder  which  I  am  licensed  to  operate  my  abstract  btisiness,  and 
is  there  a  matter  of  official  record.  The  matter  also  has  been 
placed  before  the  executive  secretary  of  the  American  Title  Asso- 
ciation, who  has  lU'ged  me  to  request  an  official  inquiry  into  all 
these  matters  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  this  has  been  entirely  a 
shake-down,  engineered  by  and  through  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  officers  named  in  the  Reset- 
tlement  Administration. 

My  abstract  business  has  been  grievoiisly  Injured  and  damaged 
by  these  various  acta  of  political  blackmail. 

This  affidavit  was  signed  and  sworn  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
July  1,  1937. 

Further  evidence  of  this  same  general  character  is  found 
in  the  dictaphone  recording  of  the  sales  conversation  in  Oc- 
tober 1936  between  one  John  OT>onnell.  another  book,  agent 
of  the  Democratic  National  Cmnmittee.  and  J.  Edward  Jones* 
described  above,  in  Mr.  Jones'  New  York  office.  Mr.  Jones 
was  solicited  for  a  $2,500  book  subscription.  He  did  not 
c«fime  through  with  an  order.  But  the  true  nature  of  the 
sales  campaign  is  revealed  impressively  in  the  transcript  of 
the  dictaphone  record,  which  is  filed  as  the  first  part  of 
exhibit  D. 

The  second  part  of  exhibit  D  is  a  similar  transcript  of 
a  dictaphone  recording  of  an  earlier  negotiation  between 
this  same  Mr.  Jones  and  one  Col.  Myles  Lasker.  Mr. 
Lasker  represented  himself  as  a  person  of  Isu^e  influence 
at  the  White  House  and  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
offered  for  a  fee  of  $25,000  to  assist  Mr.  Jones  in  having 
a  certain  Federal  indictment  dismissed  by  the  Attorney 
General.  I  present  below  a  portion  of  this  conversation  of 
August  13,  1936: 

Colonel  Laskkb.  •  •  •  That's  what  I  want  him  to  say.  Then 
m  go  straight  to  Cimimlngs:  and  I'll  go  to  a  man  who  Is  very 
powerful.    He  happens  to  be  up  here  at  the  Blltmore;  Steinberg. 

Mr.  Jones.  Who's  that? 

Colonel  LASKxa.  Ralph  Steinberg.        , 

Mr.  JoNxs.  I  don't  know  him.  Is  he  working  for  the  com- 
mittee? y 

Colonel  Laskzb.  That's  right.  And  that  would  probably  mean 
that  I  would  have  to  give  Ralph  part  of  my  fee;  but  Ralph  can  do 
lots  of  things  that  I  can't  do.  But  as  far  as  fixing  is  concerned, 
that  aU  means  money. 

Mr.  Jones.  Is  he  connected  with  Cummlngs? 

Colonel  Laskxr.  He  is  connected  with  the  Democratic  commit- 
tee, and  has  nothing  to  do  with  Cummlngs;  but  he  can  walk 
into  any  one  of  those  Cabinet  offices  as  I  can  walk  into  the  Whit* 
House. 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes?    Well,  then,  your  plan  is  first  to  go  to  Early? 

Colonel   L&sxxa.  Yes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  single  transcription  makes  19  typed 
pag^of  text.  I  have  placed  in  the  Record  only  a  brief 
excerpt,  to  Indicate  the  methods  by  which  these  gentlemen 
operate.  Nothing  could  offer  more  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  close  working  arrangement  which  apparently  exists  be- 
tween the  agents  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
and  the  various  Federal  agencies  and  officials  in  Washington. 

It  is  this  imwholesome  and  unsavory  alliance  between 
shabby  partisan  politics  and  the  daily  functioning  of  the 
Ctovemment  of  the  United  States  that  I  call  scandalous. 

It  is  this  corruption  of  the  very  functions  of  government 
that  I  call  shocking  to  the  public  conscience  of  America. 
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Work  of  the  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post 
Roads,  House  of  RepresentatiTes,  Seyenty-fifth 
Congress,  First  Session 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  August  21  {legislative  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20) ,  1937 

Mr.  MEAD.  Bfr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  am  inaertii^  a  summary  of  the  work  of  the  Ckm- 
mittee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads  during  this  session. 

roSTAL  BILLS   ENACTED  INTO  LAW 

H.  R.  77  (by  Mr.  Cannon  of  Missouri) .  For  payment  of 
compensation  to  persons  serving  as  postmaster  at  third- 
and  fourth-class  post  offices.  (Approved  Apr.  22,  1937; 
Public  Law  No.  45.) 

Allovra  compensation  as  postmaster  to  persons  who  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  office  upon  the  occurrence  of  a 
vacancy  and  pending  the  appointment  of  a  regular  post- 
master or  the  designation  of  an  acting  ];)ostmaster  at  any 
third-  or  fourth-class  post  office. 

H.  R.  1521  (by  Mr.  Hildebrandt)  .  Relative  to  the  dassifi- 
caticm  of  bills  or  statements  of  account  produced  by  photo- 
static or  mechanical  process.  (Approved  Apr.  27,  1937; 
Public  Law  No.  55.) 

Classifies  bills  and  statements  of  accoimt  produced  by 
any  photographic  or  mechanical  process  as  first-class  mail 
matter,  except  when  presented  for  mailing  in  quantities  of 
20  or  more  identical  copies. 

H.  R  1609  (by  Mr.  Hainxs).  To  credit  laborers  In  the 
Postal  Service  with  any  fractional  part  of  a  year's  substi- 
tute service  toward  promotion.    (Public  Law  No.  385.) 

Any  fractional  part  of  a  year's  substitute  service  will  be 
included  with  service  as  a  regular  laborer,  watchman,  or 
messenger  in  the  Postal  Service  in  determining  eligibility 
for  promotion  to  the  next  higher  grade  following  appoint- 
ment to  a  regular  position. 

H.  R.  1972  (by  Mr.  Burgh)  .  Giving  superintendents  at 
classified  post-office  stations  credit  for  substitutes  serving 
imder  them.    (Public  Law  No.  386.) 

Favorably  affects  the  salaries  of  post-office  station  super- 
intendents by  counting  substitutes  and  temporary  employees 
In  with  the  regular  employees  in  determining  the  number  of 
employees  at  a  station  for  which  a  superintendent  may  take 
credit  for  salary  purposes. 

H.  R.  2021  (by  Mr.  Lucket  of  Nebraska) .  To  provide  time 
credits  for  substitutes  in  the  motor-vehicle  service.  (Ap- 
proved Aug.  16.  1937i  Public  Law  No.  297.) 

Any  fractional  part  of  a  year's  substitute  service  will  be 
Included  with  service  as  a  regular  clerk,  garageman^  driver, 
driver-mechanic,  or  general  mechanic  in  the  motor-vehicle 
service,  in  determining  eligibilitjr  for  promotion  to  the  next 
higher  grade  following  appointment  to  a  regular  position. 

H.  R.  2738  (by  Mr.  Swexnxt)  .  To  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  40-hour  law  for  postal  employees  to  watchmen  and  mes- 
sengers in  the  Postal  Service.  (A]H>roved  Aug.  16,  1937; 
Public  Law  No.  298.) 

Brings  watchmen  and  messengers  at  first-  and  second- 
class  post  offices  (laborers  already  included)  within  the  provi- 
sions of  the  shorter  workweek  law  of  1935  for  postal  employees. 

H.R.  3112  (by  Mr.  Sheppard).  Fot  the  relief  of  Ralph  C. 
Irwin.    (Approved  Feb.  23,  1937;  Private  Law  No.  2.) 

Authorizes  the  retroactive  amwintment  of  village  letter 
carrier  Ralph  C.  Irwin. 

H.R.4286  (by  Mr.  Mxao).  To  provide  special  rates  of 
postage  on  matter  for  the  blind.  (Approved  ^r.  15,  1937; 
Public  Law  No.  37.) 

Permits  a  special  rate  of  1  cent  a  pound  or  f  racticm  there- 
of on  maga?rtnps  and  periodicals  published  in  raised  charac- 


ters or  on  aound-reproduction  records  for  the  we  of  the 
blind,  provided  they,  are  furnished  at  co8t»  and  by  organiza- 
tions not  conducted  for  private  profit. 

H.R.4402  (by  Mr.  Bolwinklx).  To  oontbiue  in  effect  a 
certain  lease  for  the  quarters  of  the  post  office  at  Orover, 
N.  C,  and  for  other  purposes.    (Public  law  No.  S89.) 

Authorises  payment  of  rent  at  the  rate  specified  In  the 
lease  contract  for  the  3-year  period  tbe  post  oflloe  at  Qroiver. 
N.  C  was  in  the  fourth  class. 

H.R.6167  (by  Mr.  Dzmons).  To  provide  a  surcharge  on 
certain  air  mail  carried  in  Alaska.  (Approved  Aug.  20. 
1937;  Public  I^w  No.  327.) 

Gives  the  Postmaster  General  the  authority  to  fix  tbo 
rates  of  postage  on  Alaskan  air  maU.  Tbe  aim  of  tbe  biU 
is  to  provide  a  dependable  and  expeditious  means  <tf  trans- 
portation of  mail  in  Alaska  and  to  aid  in  tbe  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  Territory. 

H.R. 6341  (by  Mr.  Taylor  of  South  Carolina).  Ty>  provide 
for  a  stenographic  grade  in  the  office  of  chief  clerks  and 
superintendents  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service.  (Approved 
Aug.  14,  1937;  PubUc  Law  No.  292.) 

Creates  a  stenograidilc  grade  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service. 

S.  J.  Res.  84  (by  Senator  McCarrah).  To  authoriBe  the 
Postmaster  General  to  withhold  the  awarding  of  star-route 
contracts  for  a  period  of  60  days.  (Approved  BCar.  2,  1837; 
PubUc  Resolution  No.  11.) 

Withheld  the  awarding  of  star-route  contracts  in  tbe  first 
contract  section  until  May  1. 1937.  pending  the  consideratioa 
by  Congress  of  the  renewal  of  current  contracts. 


Tlie  following  bin  was  vetoed  by  the  President: 
H.R.44M  (by  Mr.  Hn.oxBRANi>T) .  To  provide  for  the  re- 
newal of  star-route  contracts  at  4-year  intervals.  v^vA  for 
other  purposes.  (Vetoed  June  29.  1937;  veto  message  and 
bill  referred  to  House  Post  Office  Committee  June  30.  1937; 
revised  bill  (H.  R.  7879)  reintroduced  and  reported  to  House 
July  19.  1937;  passed  House,  Aug.  2.  1937.) 

ROUSB  BUXS  POIDtMO  IN  TRB  SXNATK  AT  THX  CL08>  OW  THX  SBSStOir 

The  following  bills  were  reported  favoraWy  by  the  House 
Post  Office  Committee,  passed  the  House,  and  were  reported 
favorably  In  tbe  Senate  but  not  reached  before  adjourn- 
ment: 

H.  R.  6628  (by  Mr.  Mead)  .  To  permit  the  further  exten- 
sion of  the  Air  Mail  Service.  (Passed  House  Jtme  3,  1937; 
reported  favorably  in  Senate  Aug.  4,  1937.) 

Extends  the  limitati<ms  on  aggregate  air-mail  route  mile- 
age which  may  be  awarded  under  the  domestic  air-mail 
contract  system  from  32,000  to  35.000  miles,  and  the  sched- 
uled or  fiown  mileage  from  45,000,000  to  52X)00,000  alrplane- 
mlles. 

H.  R.  7415  (by  Mr.  Cornxrt)  .  To  increase  the  rates  of  pay 
for  charmen  and  charwomen  in  the  custodial  service  of  the 
Post  Office  Department.  (Passed  House  Aug.  10,  1937;  re- 
ported favorably  in  Senate  Aug.  20,  1937.) 

Authorizes  an  increase  of  5  cents  an  hour  in  the  pay  of 
charmen  and  charwomen  In  the  Postal  Service. 

ROTXSB  BILLS  rEKDXMQ  IK  THK  8SNATS  V08T  OmCB  OOMXtTRB  AT  THB 

CLOSB    or    THE    BBSSIOIT 

Tlie  following  bills  were  reported  favorably  by  the  Bouse 
Post  Office  Committee,  passed  tbe  House,  and  were  ponHii^g 
in  the  Senate  Post  Office  Ccxnmittee  at  adjournment: 

H.  R.  2006  (by  Mr.  Burgh).  To  permit  certain  ^ledal- 
dellvery  messengers  to  acquire  a  classified  status  throi«h 
noncompetitive  examination.    (Passed  House  Mar.  3,  1937.) 

Enables  experienced  special-delivery  messengers  to  quaUfy 
by  noncompetitive  examination  for  the  positiaa  of  substi- 
tute clerk,  carrier,  <»■  laborer. 

H.  R.  2723  (by  Mr.  Pattkrson)  .  Granting  equipment  allow- 
anoe  to  third-class  postmasters.  (Passed  House  Mar.  3 
1937.) 

Allows  third-class  postmasters  who  furnish  th^  own 
office  equipment  50  percent  of  the  box  raits. 

H.  R.  3149  (l^  Bir.  Swsnist) .  For  tbe  reUef  of  tbe  p^M^fti 
employees.    (Passed  House  Aug.  X  1937J 
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Oiv«8  time  credit  coverlnff  tbe  period  of  dJsablltty  to  on- 
idoyees  injured  whUe  on  daty.  for  the  purposes  of  promotioii 
based  on  length  of  servloe. 

H.  R.  3609  (by  Mr.  Buich).  Tb  proteet  the  salaries  of 
rural  letter  carrien  who  transfer  tnax  (me  rural  route  to 
another.    (Passed  House  ICar.  3.  1937J 

Continues  the  protection  afforded  by  the  sayings  clause 
of  the  Salary  Reclasslflcation  Act  of  1934  (prohibiting  re- 
ductions of  more  than  $180  a  year  on  the  diort  routes)  in 
the  event  a  rural  carrier's  route  is  changed. 

H.  R.  3610  (by  Mr.  Bdicb).  To  adjust  the  salaries  of  rural 
letter  carriers.    (Passed  House  F^.  15.  1937.) 

Provides  addittonal  compensation  for  rural  letter  carriers 
serving  Aari,  heavy  routes. 

H.  R.  4285  (by  Mr.  RicnT).  Tb  Increase  the  salary  of  let- 
ter carriers  in  the  village  delivery  service.  (Passed  House 
Mar.  3,  1937.) 

Provides  an  Increase  of  $150  per  annum  to  each  village 
letter  carrier,  and  an  Increase  of  5  cents  an  hour  for  sub- 
stitutes. 

H.  R.  5536  (by  M^.  Gbxcobt)  .  Making  aUowances  to  letter 
carriers  in  lieu  of  carfare.    (Passed  House  May  17,  1937.) 

Permits  letter  carriers  to  use  their  own  autcnnoblles  In 
traveling  frcHn  post  offices  to  the  initial  delivery  jtoint. 

H.  R.  6383  (by  Blr.  Swkkhxt)  .  To  reclassify  the  salaries  of 
watchmen,  messengers,  and  laborers  in  the  Postal  Service, 
and  to  prescribe  the  time  credits  for  service  as  substitute 
watchmen,  messengers,  and  laborers,  and  for  other  purposes. 
(Passed  House  June  2. 1937.) 

Establishes  an  additional  salary  grade  for  watchmen, 
messengers,  and  laborers  at  $100  above  the  present  maximum. 

H.R.7448  (by  Mr.  HAnras).  To  provide  for  experimental 
air-mail  services  to  further  develop  safety,  efKciency,  and 
economy,  and  for  other  purposes.  (Passed  House  Aug.  2. 
1937.) 

Authorizes  the  Post  Office  Department  to  iiutugurate  ex- 
perimental operaticms  for  the  development  of  pick-up  and 
delivery  service,  autoglro  shuttle  service,  night  flying,  blind 
flying,  stratosphere  flying,  etc. 

H.R.7879  (by  Mr.  Hnj>naARST).  To  provide  additional 
compensation  to  star-route  carriers  for  necessary  increased 
mileage,  and  for  other  purposes.  (Passed  House  Aug.  2, 
1937.) 

Authorizes  the  Postmaster  General  to  allow  extra  pay  to 
star-route  carriers  for  increased  travel  resulting  from  road 
obstructions;  and  requires  that  bidders  for  ^tar-route  con- 
tracts must  be  legal  residents  of  the  territoiy  served. 
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The  following  bills  were  approved  by  the  House  Post  Ofllce 
Committee  and  reported  favorably,  but  remained  on  the 
calendars  of  the  House  at  adjournment: 

H.  R.  2890  (by  Mr.  Mkad)  .  Fixing  the  aimual  compensation 
for  postmasters  of  the  fourth  dass.  (Reported  favorably  to 
House,  ameiMled,  Aug.  21. 1937.) 

Eliminates  the  present  practice  of  computing  salaries  of 
fourth-class  postmasters  on  the  basis  of  cancelations,  and 
substitutes  therefor  the  sjnstem  used  in  determining  the  sal- 
aries of  first-,  second-,  and  third-class  postmasters  accord- 
ing to  the  gross  postal  recdpts  of  the  office. 

H.  R.  4732  (by  BCr.  Mkad).  Tb  revise  the  air-mail  laws. 
(Reported  favorably  to  House,  amended.  May  4,  1937.) 

Clarifies  and  amends  certain  xvovisions  of  the  air-mall 
laws. 

8. 2550  and  H.  R.  8235  (by  Senators  Hatdxn  and  Dnrrr  and 
Mr.  MxAS) .  Tb  permit  the  printing  of  black-and-white  illus- 
tratioos  of  United  States  and  foreign  postage  stamps  for 
philatelic  purposes.  (S.  2550  passed  the  Senate  Aug.  14, 1937; 
H.  R.  8235  reported  favorably  to  House  Aug.  20, 1937:) 

For  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  legitimate  illustration  of 
United  States  and  foreign  postage  stamps  by  liberalizing  the 
laws  without  endangering  the  integrity  of  United  States 
stamps  or  other  securities. 

H.  R.  7873  (by  Mr.  Mkas)  .  Providing  for  the  transportation 
of  the  mails  on  certain  commercially  (q;ierated  aircraft,  and 
tor  other  purposea.    (Reported  favorably  to  House  July  19, 


This  bill  is  designed  principally  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
trans-Atlantic  air-mail  service  by  giving  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment authority  to  dispatch  our  foreign  mail  at  poundage 
rates  where  desirable  instead  of  entering  into  formal  contract. 

SXSOLUnON  HEPOBTKD  ADVEBSELT  TO  HOXTSX  AND  TABLED 

Tlie  following  resolution  was  reported  adversely  to  the 
House  and  tabled: 

H. Res. 233  (by  Mr.  White).  Requesting  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  supply  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
information  concerning  stoppage,  interference,  or  denial  of 
delivery  in  mail  service.  (Information  obtained  from  Post 
Office  Department,  laid  before  the  House,  and 'resolution 
tabled.  June  17,  1937.) 

SSNATI  BILLS  PENDIlfC  IN  THK  HOTTSB  POST  OFPICI  COMMRTBX  AT  TKI 

CLOSZ  or  THB  SESSION 

The  bills  listed  below  passed  the  Senate  and  were  await- 
ing action  by  the  House  Post  Office  Committee  at  adjourn- 
ment: 

S.585  (by  Senator  McKellar).  Relative  to  consolidation 
of  rural  mail  routes.     (Passed  Senate  Apr.  7,  1937.) 

Limits  consolidations  of  rural  mail  routes  to  those  re- 
quested by  a  majority  of  the  boxholders. 

S.  832  (by  Senator  La  Follette).  To  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  extend  to  certain  publications  the  privi- 
leges of  second-class  mall  matter  as  to  admission  to  the 
mails",  approved  June  6,  1900.  (Passed  Senate  Feb.  11, 
1937.) 

Extends  the  second-class  mailing  privilege  to  State  de- 
partments of  conservation. 

S.  1138  (by  Senator  Ashtjrst)  .  To  amend  the  statutes  pro- 
viding punishment  for  transmitting  tlireatening  commiml- 
cations.     (Passed  Senate  Aug.  14,  1937.) 

To  penalize  the  senders  of  threatening  commimications, 
even  though  they  make  no  extortion  demands. 

S.  1426  (by  Senator  McKellar).  To  protect  more  effec- 
tively the  governmental  monopoly  of  the  carriage  of  mail. 
(Passed  Senate  Apr.  7.  1937.) 

Amends  the  Private  Express  Statutes  so  as  to  protect  the 
governmental  monopoly  of  the  carriage  of  letters  which  has 
been  vested  in  the  Post  Office  Department  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Postal  Service. 

IMPORTANT  BILLS   BSCKIVINO   THB   CONSIDKRATION   OF  THB   HOTTSB  POST 

OFPICB   COMMTTTBB 

Other  important  bills  not  mentioned  in  the  above  lists, 
but  which  were  being  considered  by  the  committee  prior  to 
adjournment,  include  those  for  the  reclassincation  of  the 
employees  in  the  custodial  service,  granting  of  longevity  pay 
to  all  postal  employees,  overtime,  and  night-work  pay,  sick 
and  annual  leave  for  postal  substitutes,  increased  pay  for 
senior  substitutes,  8-hour  day  for  village  letter  carriers,  and 
a  number  of  others,  all  of  which  retain  their  status  on  the 
committee's  program  during  the  adjournment  period. 


The  Country's  Financial  Situation 


Spenmng  more  money  than  is  collected  In  revenue  is  not  bene- 
flclal  to  the  Federal.  State,  county,  or  city  governments.  Sugges- 
tions as  to  how  the  Budget  can  be  balanced.  ^^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  BilSSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  16,  1937 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  usual,  following  the  close 
of  a  session  of  Congress,  the  country  Is  given  information 
relative  to  Government  expenditures  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  This 
year,  as  in  the  past,  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  amoimts 
which  they  say  are  charged  against  the  Treasury  for  future 
expenditures.  It  is  the  manner  in  which  the  statistics  are 
»  tabulated  that  is  responsible  for  the  difference  in  the  figures. 


It  is  not  my  purpose  to  quote  any  figures  oor  to  discuss  the 
difference  between  the  amounts  quoted  by  tbe  acting  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  Mr.  CAnrav.  of 
Missouri,  and  the  ranking  Republican  member.  Mr.  Tisn.  of 
New  York.  One  thing  Is  certain,  regardless  which  Is  the 
most  accxnrate,  the  amount  is  astonldilng.  No  matter 
whether  it  is  eight,  nine,  or  ten  biUlon  dollars.  It  will  be  hard 
for  the  taxpayer  to  understand  why  such  a  tronendous 
amount  of  money  Is  necessary  to  condn<^  the  affairs  of  our 
Government.  The  taxpayer  has  been  squeesed  until  It  has 
hurt,  and  he  very  properly  feels  that  there  should  be  some 
reduction,  especially  as  we  make  our  way  back  to  nonnal. 

I  am  one  Congr^sman  who  has.  as  tbe  Rscoro  win  show, 
done  everything  within  my  power  to  assist  the  President  to 
balance  the  normal  Budget  The  Preddent  has  expressed 
the  desire  to  balance  the  normal  Budget  for  the  present  fiscal 
year,  but  I  doubt  very  much  if  he  will  succeed  unless  the 
revenues,  due  to  the  increase  In  business  and  the  passage  of 
ttie  legislation  closing  the  loopholes  tn^our  revmue  act.  bxing 
In  a  much  larger  amount  of  money  to  the  Treasury  than  has 
been  anticipated.  This  failure  will  be  due  to  new  laws,  re- 
quiring untold  millions  to  administer. 

What  I  now  deshe  to  discuss  frankly  is  tbe  question  of  the 
future  as  well  as  the  past.  There  is  no  reason,  in  my  opinion, 
to  feel  alarmed  over  the  national  debt,  wtdch.  Increased  an- 
nually not  only  during  the  present  administration  of  President 
Roosevelt  but  also  the  administration  of  farmer  President 
Hoover.  It  is  true  that  the  amount  Is  larger  than  at  any 
time  hi  the  histcny  of  the  country,  but  it  is  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  wealth  of  the  country.  We  dioUld  make 
every  effort,  however,  to  keep  it  from  mounttaig.  Hie  debt  in 
round  figures  is  around  $37,000,000,000,  wbOe  the  wealth  of 
the  country  is  estimated  between  two  hundred  and  fifty  and 
three  hundred  billion  dollars.  It  is  true  that  the  national 
debt  does  not  include  the  outstanding  indebtedness  of  the 
various  States  and  the  subdivisions  thereof,  the  amount  of 
which  I  am  xmable  to  quote.  Certainly  one  who  owned  lao^ 
erty  valued  at  $300,000  would  not  become  greatly  alarmed  If 
the  indebtedness  on  that  prtq^erty  was  but  $37,000. 

From  1920  to  1936  the  national  income  averaged  $70,000,- 
000,000.  The  highest  estimate  of  our  natiamd  income  was  in 
1928  when  it  was  $89,0OO.O0OX)0O.  In  the  fiscal  year  Juat  past 
the  estimate  of  the  national  income  was  $00.0004)00.000,  and 
for  the  present  fiscal  year  it  Is  expected.  If  bushiess  continues 
to  bnprove.  that  it  win  reach  $70,000,000,000.  In  other  words, 
the  national  debt  is  approximately  one-half  of  what  we  ex- 
pect the  national  inccnne  to  be  during  tbe  present  fiscal  year. 
So  I  say  let  us  not  get  alarmed  over  the  ddit,  but  we  should 
try  now  to  keep  it  from  increasing,  because,  of  course,  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  pay  Interest  on  the  debt  Today  the 
interest  on  the  national  debt  exceeds  the  cost  of  running  the 
oittre  Government  SO  years  ago.  We  can  never  default  in 
paying  the  interest  on  the  national  debt  because  if  we  did 
that  would  be  practically  an  admission  of  bankruptcy,  and  it 
would  seriously  affect  our  credit  throusjiout  the  world.  Our 
efforts  should  be  directed  to  holding  down  the  necessary 
appn^^iatioDS  to  the  minimimi.  and  I  propose  to  advance  a 
eontribution  as  to  how  this  might  be  broui^t  about. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  idaln 
that  I  am  in  part  responslMe  ftar  the  increase  in  the 
national  debt  because  during  the  depression  I  voted  for  all 
approiKlations  which  the  administration  said  would  be  justi- 
fied in  order  to  help  the  millions  of  our  dtiaras  who  were  in 
distress;  honest  citizens,  able  and  willing  to  work,  who  could 
not  find  emidoyment  to  suinrart  themselves  and  family.  I 
think  we  were  Justified  in  increasing  the  national  debt  to 
meet  this  unprecedented  situation  and  while  we  all  hope  that 
such  a  condition  will  never  retian,  I  likewise  feel,  if  by  any 
fiance  it  does,  that  we  would  again  be  Justified  in  increas- 
ing the  national  debt  if  it  is  to  help  those  in  distress  who 
cannot  find  work. 

What  I  desire  to  bring  out  at  the  present  time  is  that  we 
are  spending  too  much  money  aside  from  that  which  is 
being  used  in  the  form  of  relief  appropriations.  This  is 
due  to  the  enactment  of  new  Ipgislation  and  to  the  feeling 


of  various  groups  that  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
come  to  their  assistance.  We  have  adopted  many  new  na- 
tional policies,  all  of  i^iich  require  large  approprlatians. 
Ihe  time  has  arrived  when,  in  my  oplnloii.  there  must  be 
more  cooperation  between  the  executive  and  the  leglslatiw 
branch  of  tbe  Government 

Under  existing  law.  we  receive  antiyaHy  from  tbe  Presi- 
dent a  budget  message  advising  tbe  Oongreas  of  tbe  needs 
of  the  Government  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  Of  ootoae.  there 
is  no  constitutional  proviskm  by  which  the  Congress  must 
hold  tbe  appropriations  within  the  figures  submitted  by  tbe 
President  It  might  be  said  for  the  Congress,  however,  that 
during  the  past  session,  the  amount  appropriated  in  tbe  an- 
nual appropriation  bills  was  bekiw  the  figures  submitted  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Mr.  Ctaamm  is  authority  for  this 
statement  If  this  be  so.  it  will  be  seen  that  it  Is  not  the  Con- 
gress overriding  the  Budget  ii»mmin^n^^fm  tnmnt^r  as  tbe 
annual  appropriatiaQ  bills  are  concerued  tfaat  upsets  tbe 
effort  to  balance  the  Budget:  it  is  the  enactment  of  nevr 
legislation  authorising  and  appropriating  money  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  the  new  legislation  that  is  really  responsible 
for  the  expenditures  of  tbe  Government  »^r*mMnf  the  reve- 
nue collected. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  whether  the  Congress  pro- 
poses to  continue  to  enact  new  laws  requiring  large  eimendi- 
tures  of  money  without  providing  ways  and  means  ^  tbe 
ooUectkm  of  additional  revenue  to  meet  tbe  requ^ed  ex- 
penditures? 


HOW  TO 


UUUMIB 


One  way  to  reduce  Government  expenditures  is  by  thor- 
oughly reorganizhig  the  executive  branch  of  tbe  Government, 
the  abolitfiing  of  useless  Government  agencies.  <vwi»niirtatiny 
others,  and  coordinating  the  activities  m  such  a  way  under  a 
few  responsible  heads,  so  that  it  will  be  possible  for  the  Presi- 
dent as  well  as  the  Congress  to  keep  in  closer  touch  with 
the  expenditures  of  public  funds  for  all  pm  puses. 

For  10  years  I  have  been  a  member  of  oommlttees  that 
have  considered  legislation  to  bring  this  about  I  am  thor- 
oughly oonvhxed  that  it  will  nevo:  be  done  by  the  Congress 
by  the  cnactmoit  of  specific  legislation.  I  am  Ulcewiae  tbor- 
oug^ily  convinoed  that  the  only  way  It  can  be  done  is  by  the 
Congress  to  delicate  the  power  to  a  eouragecKis  President 
who  will  do  the  Job.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  as  chairman 
at  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  on  Reorganiaaticm  of 
the  Executive  Departments  I  voted  for.  and  supported  in 
speeches,  the  UIl  granting  this  power  to  President  Boossnit 
I  feel  that  he  has  tbe  courage,  as  well  as  tbe  desire,  to  prop- 
erly reorganise  the  Govemmoit  and  that  if  tbe  Senate  will 
act  favorably  on  tbe  bill  which  was  passed  by  the  House  by 
an  overwhehning  majority,  this  win  be  acoompUsbed. 
The  power  we  extend  to  President  Roooe^dt  is  not  as  nmch 
power  as  was  given  to  President  Hoover  in  1932. 


There  are  many  laws  on  tbe  statute  books  enacted  fbr 
spectflc  purposes.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
the  laws  nor  refer  to  tbem  individually  with  two  exceptions 
and  that  will  be  for  tbe  purpose  of  dttng  what  bappeni 
after  Congress  adults  some  new  poUey  or  project  Usually 
withoat  exception  these  laws  can  be  classed  as  popa- 
lar  laws  In  ttmt  they  are  beneficial  to  individual  gnmps. 
Stotes.  or  communities.  I  recall  the  polod,  and  it  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  question  of  Federal  aid  was  asnatlrd  by 
both  political  parties  as  being  imsound  except  In  emergencies. 
Tlien  came  a  period  when  both  major  political  parties  were 
in  power  during  which  we  added  many  laws  providing  fbr 
Federal  aid. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Committee  on  AmnomlaUons  ap- 
pointed a  subccxnmittee,  which  was  headed  by  tbe  late  Rep- 
resentative Anthony  Qrifnn.  of  New  Torfc.  Representative 
Edward  W.  Goss.  of  Connecticut^  was  the  ranking  RepiAttcan 
member  of  tfaat  committee.  The  duty  of  ttiis  committee  was 
to  investigate  what  was  known  as  permanent  appropriatUms. 
A  permanent  appropriation  was  one  that  did  not  appear  In 
the  annual  appropriation  bill,  because  tbe  law  was  worded  in 
such  a  way  tfaat  at  tbe  start  of  each  fiscal  year  tbe  Treasurer 
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of  tbe  Utalted  [Mates  was  required  to  credit  the  amoant  of 
money  provided  in  tbe  law  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  that 
act.  The  act  nor  the  appropriation  was  not  discussed  during 
the  period  that  tbe  annual  ap[»opriation  bills  were  under  con- 
sideration, nor  did  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  in  hold- 
ing its  hearings,  call  in  the  heads  of  the  various  agencies 
administering  such  laws  and  quesUon  them  relative  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  money  was  being  expended  and  the 
necessity  for  continuing  the  expenditure.  It  can  be  said 
for  that  committee  that  it  held  hearings  for  many  weeks, 
reported  a  bill  repealing  a  number  of  laws,  but  they  were 
minor  in  character  and  simply  scratched  the  surface.  It 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  very  good  idea  if  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  at  the  next  session  would  name  another 
committee,  and  it  mii^  be  well  to  make  it  a  permanent 
standing  subcoomilttee  of  the  i^jpropriations  Committee,  to 
continue  this  Investigation  with  a  view  to  making  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  for  the  repeal  of  laws  which 
have  served  their  purpose. 


AiB  worn  BxaBWAva 

In  OTder  that  one  mii^  have  an  idea  of  just  what  hap- 
pens irtien  Congress  embarks  upon  a  new  project.  I  am  now 
going  to  cite  one  of  the  most  popular  laws  on  the  Statute 
Books  today.  It  is  a  law  v^iidi  provides  for  Federal  aid  to 
the  States  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  wbaX  are 
known  as  Federal-aid  highways. 

Back  in  1914  or  1915.  the  House  created  a  new  committee 
known  as  the  Committee  on  Roads.  Hon.  Dorsey  W. 
Shackelford,  of  Missourt  was  the  first  chairman  of  that 
committee.  A  bill  was  reported  by  that  committee  and 
became  a  law,  which  started  a  policy  whereby  the  Oovem- 
ment  was  to  contribute  60  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  hi^- 
way  in  a  State,  provided  the  State  contriliuted  an  equal 
amount.  The  bill  further  provided  that  the  highway  must 
be  built  in  accordance  with  specifications  that  would  be 
adcqpted  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  This  bill  carried 
an  appropriation,  not  an  authorization,  of  $75,000,000; 
$5,000,000  to  be  allocated  to  the  Stotes  the  first  year. 
$10,000,000  the  second  year.  $15,000,000  the  third  year.  $20.- 
OOOXNW  the  fourth  year,  and  $25,000,000  the  fifth  year. 

If  one  will  refer  to  the  speeches  at  the  time  the  bin  was 
considered  in  the  House  and  the  Senate,  he  will  see  that  the 
puipuse  of  the  bill  was  to  stimulate  States  to  construct  hard- 
surfaced  roads.  Tlie  9ppropriaUaai  greatly  increased  year 
by  year,  and  when  the  present  fiscal  year  ends  Jtme  30. 
1938,  $2,940,000,000  will  have  been  spent  for  this  purpose. 
Here  we  find  a  law  starting  out  with  an  appromiation 
over  a  5-year  period  of  $75,000,000  that  has  cost  the  tax- 
payns  of  the  country  in  22  years  nearly  $3,000,000,000,  and 
the  end  Is  not  in  sight. 

'PrmettcaOj  an  the  States  provided  by  law  or  constitutional 
amendment  that  the  money  collected  by  the  State  for  au- 
tomolMle  licenses  and  gasoUne  tax  was  to  be  used  sole^  for 
the  construction  of  new  highways  and  maintenance  of  old 
highways.  Whether  or  not  it  was  due  to  the  depression  or 
that  the  States  are  reducing  their  program  of  road  con- 
stnietkm  I  do  not  know,  but  legally  the  States  diverted  in 
1036.  $109344,000  from  this  fund  and  used  it  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  am  inf  orined  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  that 
this  is  tagr  no  means  the  entire  div«sl(XL  Tlie  Bureau  of 
Publle  Itoads  is  endeavoring  to  find  out  Just  how  much 
money  has  been  diverted  from  the  highway  fund,  but  it  win 
require  a  great  deal  of  research  before  the  entire  amount  Is 
known.  For  instance.  In  norida  the  State  returned  to  the 
oonntles  certain  amoqnts  of  money  which  was  not  used  for 
road  construction  or«malntenanoe,  and  the  only  way  that 
this  amount  can  be4eamed  Is  by  rhrrking  the  books  of 
each  county  In  the  State. 


ToaaioitAi.-niT)CATR»r 
Ibis  example  applies  to  most  an  Federal-aid  projects.  The 
unoont  is  gradually  increased.  For  Instance,  it  can  be 
elted  that  the  Federal  aid  for  vocational  education,  which 
Ukcwlse  is  a  very  popular  law.  was  doubled  in  the  sesskm  of 
Congress  that  lost  closed  over  the  ohjeetion  of  the  Bureau  of 
tbe  Budget  and  the  President,    m  the  fiscal  yesur  1930  to  1837 


the  Congress  appropriated  $12,400,009  for  this  purpose.  For 
the  present  fiscal  year,  which  ends  June  30, 1938.  tbe  Congress 
appropriated  $23,958,000.  Tliis  was  the  result  of  the  passage 
of  what  is  known  as  the  Qeorge-Deen  Act  in  the  last  session 
of  ttie  Seventy-fourth  Congress  authorizing  an  increase  in 
the  amount.  Tbe  Committee  on  Appropriations  recommended 
an  amount  in  excess  of  tbe  recommendation  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  but  when  the  biU  reached  the  floor  of  the 
House  an  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dxkn  to  appropriate 
the  fuU  amoimt  carried  by  a  tremendous  majority.  Tliere 
is  not  a  Member  of  Congress  who  did  not  receive  dozens  of 
telegrams  and  letters  urging  the  appropriatirai  of  the  full 
amount.  This  means  an  increase  in  the  amount  to  be  spent 
by  the  States  because  the  money  can  only  be  allocated  where 
the  States  match  the  Fedena  contribution  50  percent. 

By  these  two  examples  it  wiU  be  shown  what  happens  when 
the  Congress  enacts  new  legislation.  New  legislation  is  popu- 
lar legislation  or  it  never  would  be  enacted  in  the  first  in- 
lAance.  Organized  minorities  are  responsible  to  a  great 
extent  for  the  passage  of  new  legislation  of  this  character. 
Through  the  use  of  propaganda  pressure  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  with  the  result 
that  the  law  is  finally  passed.  Many  bills  are  pending  at  the 
present  time  in  the  Congress  for  new  Federal-aid  laws,  among 
which  is  one  to  extend  aid  to  the  States  for  educational 
purposes. 

If  this  bin  passes  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  introduced, 
it  win  mean  at  the  outset  an  appropriation  of  $100,000,000 
a  year.  What  it  win  mean  in  the  end  no  one  can  predict. 
Many  who  complain  of  the  Federal  Government  encroach- 
ing upon  the  powers  of  the  State  are  bitter  in  their  criticism 
when  State  rights  are  affected  will  be  found,  when  the  roU 
is  called,  not  only  voting  for  but  speaking  in  behalf  of  legis- 
lation that  provides  for  Federal  aid.  which  at  the  same  time 
always  places  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government  power 
over  State  activities.  For  instance,  certain  rules  and  regula- 
Ucma  are  laid  down  under  the  Federal  Highway  Act  and  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  that  must  be  met  by  the  States 
before  they  can  share  in  any  of  the  appropriation. 

FSOTUnC  MOMXT  TO  CABKT  OTTT  LKGISIJITION 

I  have  outlined  what  has  happened  in  the  past  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  need  for  the  adopticm  of  some  new 
rule  that  wUl  prevent  the  passage  of  new  laws  from  upset- 
ting the  efforts  of  the  President  to  balance  the  Budget. 

The  thought  In  this  direction  that  I  have  is  that  the  rules 
of  the  House  be  amended  so  as  to  iM^vide  that  when  Con- 
gress enacts  leglslati(m  requiring  large  expenditures  of  money 
that  after  the  legislative  committee  has  perfected  the  bin  it 
is  to  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Wasrs  and  Means  for 
a  second  title,  which  must  provide  a  method  by  which  the 
money  win  be  raised  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
If  this  was  done.  Congress  would  be  required  to  supply  the 
additional  revenue  for  the  Treasury  Department  to  meet  the 
additional  expenditures  and  not  require  the  Treasury  to  bor- 
row the  amount,  as  it  does  now. 

I  realize  that  this  wlU  not  be  easy  to  accomplish,  but. 
nevertheless,  some  day,  In  my  opinion,  some  method  of  rais- 
ing the  money  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  new  laws 
that  require  large  sums  to  administer  them  wlU  be  provided 
for  at  the  same  time  the  new  legislation  is  enacted. 

INZQITALmES   IN   PRESXNT   TAZIKO   STSTSM 

It  is  evident  that  the  President  wlU  Insist,  and  the  Con- 
gress win  respond  to  his  demand,  for  a  revision  of  our  rev- 
enue laws.  The  closing  of  the  lo(H>holes  in  the  present  law 
passed  at  the  close  of  the  last  session  was  an  emergency  meas- 
ure to  meet  a  situation  whereby  many  of  our  richest  citizens 
had  evaded  payment  of  certain  income  taxes  through  various 
methods  recently  exposed. 

There  are  a  number  of  inequalities  in  our  present  taxing 
system  that  must  be  corrected,  and  one  of  them  I  caUed  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  in  the  present  session  when  I 
Introduced  a  resolution  providing  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  meet  the  situation.  That  would  place  aU 
citizens  of  the  United  States  in  the  same  category.  I 
pointed  out  at  the  time  that  there  are  nearly  three  and 


one-half  miUion  people  in  the  United  States  today  who  are 
tn  the  class  vrtiere  they  do  not  pay  income  taxes  either  to 
the  State  of  which  they  are  a  legal  resident  cr  to  the  Gov- 
ernment,   nrst.  there  are  over  a  million  Federal  employees 
at  an  classes.     Federal  employees  and  officials  fnun  the 
President  down.  Including  Monbers  of  Congress,  are  not 
required  to  pay  an  Income  tax  on  their  salaries  to  the  State 
of  which  they  are  a  legal  resident  if  that  State  has  an 
income-tax  law.    They  do  pay  Federal  Income  taxes.    There 
are  nearly  two  and  one-half  million  people  employed  by 
States  and  subdivisions  of  States  who  are  not  required  to 
pay  a  Federal  iname  tax  cm  their  salaries  and  this  includes 
aU  from  the  Govonor  down.    They  pay  a  State  income  tax. 
Then  again,  there  is  another  class,  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  this  class,  the  officials  and  employees  of  member 
banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  are  required  to  pay 
a  State  income  tax  on  their  salaries.    They  are  required  to 
pay  a  Federal  tax.    The  situation  in  reference  to  ttie  offi- 
cials and  the  employees  of  the  banks  arises  out  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  Social  Security  Board  in  which  it  held  that  tbe 
officials  and  employees  were  in  the  same  category  as  Gov- 
erxmient  employees  and  were  not  required  to  come  in  under 
the  Federal  unemployment  compensation  law.    As  a  result 
of  that  decision  I  was  authoritatively  ixiformed  that  a  legal 
advisor  of  a  large  hanking  association  informed  the  mem- 
bers that  they  would  not  be  required  to  pay  State  Income 
tax  on  their  salaries. 

The  latest  available  figures  I  was  able  to  secure  from  the 
Census  Bureau  of  the  hanking  group,  which  does  not  include 
State  banks  and  trust  companies  memb««  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  shows  127.859  officials  and  employees  whose 
combined  salaries  are  $236,372,475  upon  which,  if  this  ruling 
stands,  are  not  required  to  pay  State  income  taxes.  As  I 
said,  they  are  required  to  pay  Federal  income  taxes.  This 
Is  absolutely  unfair  to  the  citizens  of  this  country  who  are 
not  Federal,  State,  county,  city,  or  bank  employees  who  are 
required  to  pay  both  Federal  and  State  income  taxes.  We 
should  an  be  in  the  same  class  and  we  should  aU  be  subject 
to  the  tax  laws  of  our  Government  and  our  State  if  our 
Income  is  suf^ent  to  bring  us  under  the  laws.  During  the 
present  session  considerable  data  has  been  gathered  in  refer- 
ence to  my  proposed  constitutional  amendment,  and  I  have 
the  promise  of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  to  which  my  resolution  was  referred, 
that  a  hearing  will  be  held  when  Congress  reconvenes.  This 
amendment  should  be  submitted  to  the  States  at  the  earliest 
date  possible. 

I  caimot  conceive  how  any  Member  of  Congress  could  op- 
pose such  an  amendment.  The  sixteenth  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  has  been  so  interpreted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  as  to  not  require  State,  comity, 
and  city  employees  to  pay  Federal  income  taxes  on  their 
salaries.  This  explains  why  a  constitutional  amendment  is 
necessary. 

If  such  an  amendment  was  adopted  lor  the  States,  It 
would  vastly  Increase  the  revenue  that  we  are  now  collecting 
under  our  income-tax  laws  and  would  assist  to  meet  f^eral 
expenses  as  weU  as  assist  the  States  to  meet  their  e^?enses. 

TAX-XZKMFT  SgCUIUTUtS 

Another  Important  question  that  wiU  soon  be  either  dis- 
posed of  by  the  Congress  or  be  submitted  to  the  various 
States  in  Uie  form  of  a  constitutional  amendment  is  the 
taxing  of  tax-exempt  securities.  This  likewise,  if  adopted, 
would  greatly  mcrease  the  revenue.. 

Then  we  have  the  trust  funds.  The  creation  of  trust  funds 
has  caused  no  Uttle  worry  to  the  taxing  authorities.  Ttust 
funds  created  priOT  to  the  time  we  had  the  gift  tax  and  wfaldi 
are  stiU  tn  existence,  the  money  being  Invited  in  State  and 
local  tax-exempt  securities,  escape  taxation.  Income  from 
Liberty  txmds  are  subject  to  the  surtax  but  not  the  normal 
tax.  I  am  advised  that  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation 
win  give  this  question  a  great  deal  of  study  before  the  recom- 
mendations are  made  to  the  Wajrs  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  and  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  in  the 
faU. 


WhUe  of  course,  taxes  should  be  levied  on  those  best  able 
to  pay,  no  one  escapes  taxation.  Truces  are  not  absorbed  fay 
business,  but  are  handed  down.  In  other  vrords,  the  manu- 
facturer in  selling  his  article  always  takes  into  (^msideratlan 
the  amoimt  of  taxes  he  must  pay  when  arriving  at  a  price 
for  that  which  he  manufactures.  Then  again  with  muiy 
of  the  States  since  the  depression  iMayft«<pg  a  sales  tax  the 
poor  as  weU  as  the  rich  are  affected.  The  «vin«^T»"fT  in  tbe 
end  pays  most  of  the  biU  as  the  taxes  that  must  be  paid  are 
reflected  in  the  price  of  the  necessities  of  life  which  he  or 
she  must  buy.  Tlieref ore  it  wiU  be  seen  aU  are  contributing 
toward  the  upkeep  of  Federal,  State,  county,  and  dty  gofv- 
emments. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  we  aU  must  admit  that  it  Is  not 
beneficial  to  the  country  when  the  Federal  Government,  the 
various  ^tates.  and  the  subdivisions  of  the  States  continue  to 
spend  more  money  th  ji  is  coUected  in  revenue.  It  is  a  sit- 
uation that  we  must  meet  and  the  sooner  we  bring  our 
expenditures  within  the  amoimt  coUected  In  revenue  the 
better  it  win  be  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 


Americans  Must  Be  on  Guard  Against  Those  Forces 
and  Organizations  That  Set  Up  a  Fascist  State  in 
America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SENRY  G.  TEIGAN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  16.  1937 

Mr.  TEIOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  greatest  menace  to 
American  liberty  today  is  the  activities  of  Fascist  and  Nazi 
organizations. 

Comparatively  few  persons  realize  that  fascism  is  a  poUtl- 
cal  system  that  not  merely  destroys  political  democracy  but 
tends  toward  the  complete  regimentation  of  aU  Institutions 
whether  political,  economic,  social,  or  religious.  In  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  where  we  find  the  most  perfect  examples  of 
fascism,  every  institution  based  upon  democratic  principles 
has  been  regimented  to  suit  the  desires  and  needs  of  the 
dictators  in  charge. 

BBcnaarrzKo  all  otSTzrurzoifS 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  situation  in  Germany  where  Hitler 
functions  as  dictator.  In  that  country  with  its  fine  institu- 
tions of  learning  and  high  industrial  development,  we  have 
the  amaasing  spectacle  of  the  trades-unions,  the  cooperative 
societies,  the  schorfs,  and  the  churches  being  subjected  to 
the  rigorous  discipline  of  the  Nazi  chief. 

The  churches  have  not  merely  been  ft^tagfHiJBfd  by  tbe 
state,  which  has  often  been  true  in  other  lands,  but  they  are 
being  made  to  serve  the  ends  of  the  Nazi  philosophy  and  the 
Nazi  state.  The  Evangelical  (Lutheran)  Church  has  been 
regimented  to  a  degree  that  seems  unbelievaUe.  Moreover, 
its  religious  doctrines  have  been  altered  with  pagan  teach- 
ings being  substituted  for  those  of  Evangelical  Christendom. 
Pastors  who  have  refused  to  sacrifice  their  religious  convic- 
tions have  been  imprisoned  on  Hitler's  orders. 

CATHOUCS  AMD  FBOnBTAim  PBBSaCUTBD 

What  has  haniened  to  the  Protestant  Church  has  also 
happened  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Hitler's  Ueutenants  have 
arrested  Catholic  priests  by  the  score  and  incarcerated  them. 
Freedom  of  worship  for  Catholics  as  weU  as  for  Protestants 
has  been  reduced  to  the  zero  pc^t 

Some  time  ago  the  New  York  Times  commented  upon 

mtler's  performance  under  the  caption.  Whom  the  Gods 

Would  Destroy.    The  editor  scored  the  German  dictator  in 

his  attempts  to  comidete  the  regimentation  of  the  religious 

organizations  of  his  country.    The  Times  editor  asks: 

Can  HiUer  be  Ignorant  of  or  ao  raah  a*  to  dlsTCganl  tha  r»- 
■entment  qveadlng  throughout  the  world  amrag  both  CathoUes 
and  Pratostante  at  tbs  lacnailng  state  support  of 
wiUUn  the  BelchT 
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AppBXOitty  that  is  just  the  situation.    Hitler  does  not  ap- 
pear to  understand  that  be  is  inviting  the  powerful  oppositicni 
of  the  religipus  leaders  of  all  denominations  by  bis  unjust 
and  vicious  attacks  upon  them  and  their  institutions. 
CAXonrAL  xxnnnLsiiv  xzfosb  irAZX-nnc 

No  better  ezpos^  of  the  Hitler  propaganda  has  come  to 
my  attention  than  the  statement  made  by  Cardinal  Munde- 
lein.  of  Chicago,  several  weeks  ago.    The  Cardinal  said: 

Perhapa  foa  wlU  msk  how  It  l8  that  a  nation  of  60.000.000  peo- 
ple. inteUlgent  people,  wlU  submit  In  fear  and  servitude  to  an 
alien,  an  Austrian  p^>eihangcr,  and  a  poor  one  at  that,  I  am 
told,  and  a  f»w  aMOCIatee  Uke  Goebbels  and  Goerlng,  who  dlcUta 
crery  more  of  the  people's  lives,  and  who  can.  In  this  age  of 
rising  prices  and  necessary  high  cost  of  Uvlng,  say  to  an  entire 
nation.  *^agee  cannot  be  raised." 

Perhaps  because  It  Is  a  country  inun  every  second  person  Is  a 
government  tpj,  where  armed  forces  coma  In  and  seise  private 
books  and  papers  without  court  procedure,  where  the  father  can 
no  longer  discipline  his  boy  for  fear  the  latter  will  Inform  on  him 
and  land  him  in  prison,  where  the  young,  tenderiy  nurtured  girl 
Is  torn  from  the  mother's  side  and  sent  to  labor  camps  to  live 
with  the  slatterns  of  the  streets  hi  the  dangerous  years  of  chang- 
ing youth. 

AMBSCAira  ICUaT  BE  Olf  GTTASD 

I  qnite  agree  with  Cardinal  Mundelein's  size-up  of  Hitler 
and  nasi-lsm.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  working  class  and 
from  that  of  the  churches,  the  trades-unions,  and  cooperative 
organizations,  nazi-ism  is  a  complete  failure.  It  does  not 
deserve  recognition  in  the  United  States  and,  moreover,  it 
win  be  well  for  every  liberty-loving  American,  regardless  of 
race,  color,  or  creed,  to  be  on  his  guard  against  organizations 
such  as  the  American  Liberty  League.  Black  Legion.  Sentinels 
of  the  RepuUic.  Crusaders,  and  the  like,  which  have  for  their 
purpose  the  setting  up  of  fascism  and  nazi-ism  in  the  United 
SUtea.        f 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  THOMAS  O'MALLEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Satmrdag,  August  21  (legUlative  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20),  1937 

lir.  O'MAUJSY,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mky  19, 1936,  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  to  Investigate  Real  Estate  Bond- 
holders' Reorganliations  convened  in  public  session  in  the 
dtj  of  RiHadelphia  for  the  purpose  of  fxamlnlng  into  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Philadelphia  Co.  for  Guarantee- 
tng  Mortgages,  the  Land  Title  Bank  ft  Titist  Co..  afflhates  of 
these  companies,  and  other  concerns  irtio  Issued  and  under- 
wrote mlUions  of  dollars  of  real-estate  bonds  which  later 
became  worthteas  or  nearly  worthless,  thereby  wiping  out 
the  Investments  of  thousands  of  citizens  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  other  States.  During  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings, evidence  was  developed  disclosing  the  most  flagrant 
disregard  of  not  (mty  the  law,  but  of  the  principles  of  hon- 
esty and  ethical  conduct  of  business  both  l^  the  offldals  of 
these  companies  and  also  others  flnancially  or  otherwise  in- 
terested In  these  concons. 

For  a  complete  record  of  the  testimony  adduced  at  our 
special  committee^  hearing,  I  refer  you  to  part  15  of  the 
report  of  our  special  ccnnmittee,  pages  157  to  770,  and  the 
exhlbttf^ieoorded  ther^n. 

As  a  result  of  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  committee  of  the 
House,  as  well  as  the  employees  and  special  investigators  of 
that  committee,  recommendations  were  made  to  the  Uliited 
States  district  attorney  of  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  late  Betkr  Charles  D.  McAvoy,  that  the  evidence 
prodooed  at  the  committee  hearings  and  at  the  Investiga- 
tions  conducted  by  oar  investigators  be  submitted  to  a  grand 
Jury  for  said  jury  to  decide  whether  criminal  conspiracies  to 
defraud  existed  and  if,  in  fact,  they  did  exist,  to  assign  the 
guilt  to  such  persona  responsible  and  return  indictments  in 
the  proper  fonn. 


Hie  grand  Jury,  after  a  thorough  and  painstaking  investi- 
gation of  all  matters  connected  with  the  Philadelphia  Co. 
for  Guaranteeing  Mortgages  on  the  18th  of  September.  1936, 
returned  an  indictment,  no.  7154.  listing  three  coimts  and 
setting  forth  nine  overt  acts  upon  the  part  of  Thomas  Shall- 
cross.  Jr.,  John  Arthur  Brown,  William  H.  Lauer,  Theodore 
G.  Homan,  Eli  Kindig,  Jr.,  C.  Stevenson  Newhall,  William 
Fulton  Kurtz,  J.  Willison  Smith.  William  S.  Johnson,  John 
W.  Brock.  Walter  Biddle  Saul,  and  Edward  A.  G.  Porter, 
charging  these  persons  with  unlawful  use  of  the  mails  and 
furtherance  of  a  scheme  to  defraud,  and  conspiracy  to  use 
the  mails  in  a  scheme  to  defraud  as  defined  in  section  215, 
act  of  March  4,  1909;  and  section  37.  act  of  March  4,  1909 
(35  Stat.  1088).  Later,  on  September  28,  1936,  the  late 
Charles  D.  McAvoy,  United  States  attorney,  and  Mr.  Robert 
V.  Bolger,  assistant  United  States  attorney,  attested  to  an- 
other indictment  in  the  case  of  the  Bankers'  Trust  Co. 
against  the  same  persons,  indictment  no.  7155.  setting  forth 
the  violation  of  the  same  statutes  on  the  part  of  these 
persons. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  conduct  of  this  entire  case 
from  its  very  inception  in  the  testimony  adduced  before 
our  special  conmiittee  in  Philadelphia,  was  vitally  con- 
nected with  the  public  interest,  I.  as  one  member  of  the 
committee,  followed  the  course  of  this  case  and  these  in- 
dictments with  the  greatest  of  interest.  Although  the 
indictments  were  returned  in  1936;  although  thousands  of 
people  were  affected  by  the  manipulations  of  the  companies 
in  which  these  defendants  participated;  and  although  a 
grand  Jury  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  believe  these 
persons  guilty  to  the  extent  that  the  Jury  voted  the  indict- 
ments and  directed  that  the  question  of  their  guilt  or  inno- 
cence be  decided  by  a  jury  of  their  peers  in  the  Federal 
court,  months  went  by  and  no  trial  was  held.  Shortly  be- 
fore the  termination,  however,  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Seventy-fifth  Congress,  a  United  States  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  representing  the  Department  of  Justice,  appeared 
before  a  nonresident  Judge.  Judge  Watson,  in  the  district 
court  of  PhUadelirfiia.  and  moved  the  nolle  prosseyui  in 
each  case  as  to  each  defendant.  Tlie  court  granted  the 
motion  and  saw  fit  to  extend  itself  to  the  point  of  compli- 
menting the  Department  of  Justice  upon  its  action  in  re- 
questing the  dismissal  of  these  indictments. 

Since  the  dtemissal  of  these  indictments  I  have  been  the 
recipient  of  much  inquiry  from  people  of  Philadelphia,  from 
owners  of  defaulted  bonds  in  these  companies,  and  from. 
persons  who  desired  to  submit  information  in  wfadch  they 
felt  the  Congress  would  be  interested  and  that  might  throw 
some  light  upon  the  conduct  of  this  matter,  which  was  of 
unusual  and  outstanding  interest,  not  only  to  the  people 
but  to  your  select  committee  which  the  House  c(mtinued 
a  nimiber  of  times  and  supplied  with  taxpayers'  funds  ta 
investigate  and  bring  about  such  action  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecuting  authorities  as  the  indictments  brought  in  the 
case  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Bankers  Trust  Cos. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  lay  before  the  House  only  partial 
Information  in  connection  with  the  conduct  of  this  entire 
matter,  nor  is  it  my  purpose  to  submit  to  the  House  any 
information  obtained  purely  on  hearsay.  It  has  been  my 
ptirpose.  and  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  submit  to  the  House 
and  yourself,  Mr.  Speaker,  some  material  that  would,  I  am 
sure,  raise  great  question  in  the  minds  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  as  to  the  advisalMlity  of  permitting  any  longer 
governmental  agencies  to  bring  the  dismissal  of  cases  in 
which  the  public  welfare  and  the  public  regard  for  the  in- 
t^Tlty  of  our  processes  of  justice  is  indissolubly  connected. 
Because  of  the  early  closing  of  the  Congrxssional  Rccord 
as  the  result  of  adjournment,  complete  material  that  I  have 
requested  has  not  as  yet  been  supplied  and  the  investiga- 
tion which  I  have  directed  has  not  been  conclude.  Suffi- 
cient data,  however,  have  been  obtained  to  clearly  indicate 
that  persons  in  influential  partisan  positions,  politically, 
socially,  and  financially,  saw  fit  from  the  first  inception  of 
the  indictments  to  inject  themselves  into  the  conduct  of 
this  particular  case.    Likewise,  in  a  judicial  district  where 


a  number  of  Judges  were  sitting,  it  is  most  interesting  and 
raises  pertinent  questions,  when  information  is  submitted 
by  one  governmental  authority,  that  all  of  these  Judges  de- 
clined to  sit  in  the  case  to  later  have  such  information  con- 
tradicted by  other  oflBcial  authorities. 

Much  doubt,  suspicion,  and  questioning  in  the  public  mind 
has  been  evidenced  by  the  letters  and  other  communications 
Inquiring  about  the  simmiary  disposition  of  these  cases. 
I  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly  to  have  in  my  possession  such 
data  as  I  may  be  able  to  submit  to  the  House  to  convince 
the  House  of  the  necessity  of  a  special  inquiry  into  the  con- 
duct of  this  important  case  toward  the  end  that  in  the 
future,  when  a  committee  authorized  by  this  House  spends 
thousands  of  dollars,  holds  long  and  tedious  hearings,  pro- 
ducing such  material  as  causes  a  grand  inquest  of  the  United 
States  to  retiu'n  indictments  and  recommend  trials,  that  no 
person  and  no  agency  or  no  influence,  political,  financial, 
or  personal,  may  be  in  a  position  to  set  aside  the  flndlngs  of 
such  committees  and  such  grand  Juries,  but  that  the  law 
shall  be  so  written  that  any  cases  affecting  the  public  in- 
terest as  vitally  as  the  two  cases  I  have  discussed  will  be 
brought  to  trial  and  a  Jury  be  allowed  to  pass  upon  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  parties  involved.  At  this  later  time 
I  shall  submit  to  be  included  in  the  Rccord  a  complete 
history  of  the  case  together  with  documents  and  papers 
and  possibly  the  testimony  of  those  involved  in  the  case  who 
have  been  subpenaed  and  their  actions  in  connection  with 
this  case  put  under  scrutiny.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  believe  it  is  well  to  insert  here  some  most  unusual  excerpts 
from  the  various  documents  presently  available  in  ccnmec- 
tion  with  these  cases. 

As  to  the  accuracy  of  the  grand  July's  flndlngs,  resulting 
In  the  return  of  the  indictments,  I  append  herewith  some 
interesting  excerpts  from  the  testimony  before  our  congres- 
sional committee  by  a  number  of  persons  named  in  the  in- 
dictments to  which  I  have  referred.  Tbese  excerpts  are 
necessarily  not  ctunplete  in  themselves,  but  they  indicate 
the  testimony  of  some  of  the  defendants  taken  under  oath: 

The  Ohaibxak.  Waa  that  first  issue  redeemed  or  paid  up  before 
the  new  issue  was  placed  on  the  market? 

Mr.  Bositx.  No,  it  was  not:  that  is  what  I  am  coming  to.  I  will  ask 
that  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  At  the  time  when  this  mortgage 
Issue  of  tl, 650.000  guaranteed  by  the  Philadelphia  Oo.  was  issued, 
and  in  part  to  the  public,  was  the  mortgage  of  $1,500,000  paid? 

Mr.  Shallcboss.  Well,  of  course,  you  recall  that  was  before  my 
active  connection  with  the  company,  but  the  record  shows  that 
the  first  mortgage  of  $1,500,000  was  not  paid,  but  that  $150,000 
of  the  refunding  mortgage  was  sold;  afterward  repurchased  by 
the  company. 

Mr.  CMallbt.  So  the  ccxnmittee  may  get  this  clear,  a  new 
first  mortgage  was  issued,  only  a  put  of  which  was  guaranteed? 

Mr.  8HAIXCBOS8.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CMaust.  The  original  first  mortgage  was  not  paid  up? 

Mr.  8RALLCK068.  CoTect. 

Mr.  CMaixbt.  When  this  new  first  mortgage  was  Issued  and  sold^ 
to  the  pubUo 

Mr.  8HAUXS088  (interposing) .  Partly  sold  to  the  publie. 

Mr.  OHiALUT.  It  was  selling  bonds,  ostensibly  first-mortgage 
bonds,  which  were  not  first-mortgage  bonds  because  the  oil^zial 
fliBt  mortgage  had  not  been  satisfied? 

Mr.  Shaixckoss.  That  is  eorrct. 

Mr.  BoBu.'  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  debars  of  this  new 
Issue,  entitled  by  you  as  a  r^xindlng  issue,  waa  sold  to  the  pubUc? 

Mr.  SHALLOoes.  I  belieye  it  was. 

Mr.  BoBsx.  By  the  Philadelphia  Cio.? 

Mr.  Srazjoosb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoRBi.  And  at  that  time  did  you  know  as  a  member  of  the 
finance  committee  that  there  existed  of  record  the  mortgage  of 
$1,500,000? 

Mr.  SHAUxatoas.  I  had  no  knowledge  of  any  part  at  the  transac- 
tion excepting  the  i^proval  of  the  refunding  mortgage  of  $1,650,- 
000— no  knowledge  that  any  part  of  it  had  been  sold. 

Mr.  Boias.  ru  show  you  this  specimen  m(»rtgage.  and  you  are 
familiar  with  real  estate,  and  with  the  affairs  of  the  company— 
your  company— and  HI  ask  you  to  show  to  the  committee,  if  you 
will,  that  these  bonds  were  refunding  mortgage  bonds.  See  If  it 
Is  stamped  on  there,  a  refunding  mortgage  (Izullcatlng  exhibit  8). 

Mr.  Shallcboss.  I  dont  think  so. 

Mr.  BoBRs.  It  isn't  stamped  oa.  I  know  it.  Fm  asking  you  to 
teU  me  of  your  own  knowledge  is  that  stamped  a  straight  first- 
mortgage.  6-percent  bond? 

Mr.  SHAixcBoas.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoBBE.  The  Indenture  does  not  mention  that  tt  wm  a  r»- 
fundlng  mortgage? 

Mr.  Bhaij^gboss.  No,  ate. 


Mr.  BoBBB.  Now,  with  refer«ace  to  the  $150,000,  nhith.  wm  sold 
to  the  public,  they  were  at  a  subsequent  date  repurchased? 

Mr.  8HAZXCB08B.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  BoBBB.  By  the  Philadelphia  Co.  and  the  Land  Title  dt  Tkuat 
Co.? 

Mr.  Shaixcboss.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  CMaixxt.  Mr.  Counsel.  I  want  to  ask  the  witnees  why  were 
they  repurchased. 

Mr.  Shallcboss.  When  this  matter  was  brought  to  my  attention 
in  1932  by  Mr.  Edmonds,  who  was  the  chairman  of  our  board.  I 
had  been  with  the  company  as  an  (rfUclal  since  the  beginning  and 
I  was  very  much  upset  about  it. 

Mr.  (^MALLET.  You  weren't  alarmed? 

Mr.  Shallcboss.  I  thotie^t  it  was  a  verj-  grave  error. 

Mr.  CMallkt.  It  was  a  grave  legal  error  tf  noting  rise,  was 
that  yoiir  opinion? 

Mr.  Shallcboss.  Yes.  islr:  a  mistake  of  poUey.  at  least,  althoogb 
the  committee  had  approved  the  mortgage  of  $1,6604)00.  and  that 
Is  all  that  the  company  had  sold.  $1,650,000  outstanding— $1,600,- 
000  of  the  original  iasoe  scAd.  $150,000  sectmd  issue,  which,  in 
my  <9lnlon,  was  a  very  grave  error,  and  we  had  the  obUgation  of 
the  land  title  to  repurchase  tbese  bonds  that  they  had  put  In  lieu 
of  cash  in  the  sinking  fund.  In  making  settlement  wl&  the  land 
title,  one  of  the  provisions  at  the  settlement  was  this  $150,000  In 
bonds,  which,  in  my  opinion,  were  erroneously  sdd.  would  be 
repurchased. 

Mr.  dCALLsr.  Mr.  witness,  tsnt  It  a  fact  that  when  you  became 
aware  of  this  situation,  that  $150,000  worth  of  refunding  bonds 
had  been  sold  to  the  public  ostensiUy  as  first-mortgage  bonds, 
when  they  w««  not;  the  repurchase  was  made  to  avoid  aoy  legal 
compUcatlons? 

Mr.  Shallcboss.  WeU,  put  It  on  any  ground  you  want. 

Mr.  O'Mallbt.  Fm  not  putting  it  on  any  groimd. 

Mr.  SRALLCBoaqi.  An  error  that  was  remedied. 

Mr.  O'Mallbt.  Did  you  discuss  this  repurchase  wtth  anybody 
else  at  the  time  it  was  decided  iqion?    Did  the  board  take  It  vn7 

Mr.  Shallcboss.  It  was  a  matter  of  action  by  ourselves.  It  wm 
all  done  on  the  advice  of  counsel. 

Mr.  OldALLKT.  What  did  the  counsel  advise  yon  aitout  the 
matter? 

Mr.  Shallcbom.  It  shoiild  be  repurchased. 

Mr.   OlilALLET.  Why? 

Mr.  Shallcboss.  Mistake  to  have  sold  It. 

Mr.  CMallet.  What  kind  of  mistake? 

Mr.  Shallcboss.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  O'Mallbt.  What  did  counsel  sayf 

Mr.  Shallcboss.  I  dont  know. 

Mr.  O'Mal^et.  Don't  you  know  what  kind  of  a  mistake  It  wm? 

Mr.  Shallcboss.  No. 

Mr.  O'Mallbt.  You  were  there. 

Mr.  Shallcboss.  I  dont  remember  any  particular  ^tryj  of  |^  m««_ 
take — a  mistake  of  pc^cy. 

Mr.  OlkCALLKT.  What  did  counsel  say  wm  the  reason  i^y  yon 
should  repiirchase  those  bonds? 

Mr.  SwAMotoss.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  O'Mallbt.  You  dont  recall.    Who  wm  the  counsel? 

Mr.  Shallcbom.  C.  J.  Hepburn,  special  counsel  for  the  matter. 
••••••• 

Mr.  DnuKSEN.  Would  you  care  to  express,  m  a  free  opinion, 
whether  or  not,  in  your  judgment,  sale  of  first-mortgage  bonds  In 
the  making  of  the  new  first-mortgage  Indenture,  when  you  real- 
ized an  imsatlsfied  mortgage  already  existed,  would  constittrte  a 
fraud? 

Mr.  Shallcboss.  I  dont  think  I  ought  to  answer  that  question. 
I  am  not  b  lawyer;  I  dont  know. 

Mr.  DiBXBBH.  I  am  sinqtly  asking  your  opinion. 

Mr.  Shallcbom.  My  oi^nion  Is  that  It  wm  a  grave  error  that 
should  have  been  ccxrected.  I  insisted  It  should  be  cotreeted. 
1%  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  <»1ginal  tranaaettoQ.- 

Mr.  DnucsBN.  You  wont  agree  that  It  would,  under  the  laws  o< 
almost  every  Jurisdiction  in  the  United  States,  oonstttute  an  overt 
fraud? 

Mr.  RH«T.TfBoas.  I'm  not  going  to  answer. 

••••••• 


Dr.  Pabxxb.  And  when  you  tounA  that  the  B.  F.  C.  wouldn't 
take  your  mortgages  m  collateral,  you,  Mr.  Kiirtz,  and  Mr.  Newhall 
consTilted  and  decided  to  take  mortgages  out  of  tiiat  trust  fund; 
right? 

Mr.  Shallcboss.  Ym.  sir. 

Dr.  Pabkxb.  Did  you  consult  attorneys  whether  yon  could  take 
It  out? 

Mr.  Shallcboss.  Not  necessary;  we  were  dealing  with  the  trus- 
tee.   The  trustee  released  them. 

Mr.  Shallcboss.  The  Pennsylvania  Oo.  released  $5a6XXX)  of  tha 
oc^lateral  with  the  understanding  we  would  substitute  M^f 
ooJateraL 

Dr.  Pabkxb.  That  wm  In  April  1932? 

Mr.  Shallcboss.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  DntxsxN.  Wm  that  agreement  in  writing  between  the  Penn- 
sylvania Co.  and  the  Philadelphia  Co.? 

Mr.  Shalt/»obs.  No;  the  actual  releaM  wm  In  writing. 

Mr.  O'Ma^xbt.  Who  autboclBed  It  on  the  Pennsylvania  60.'$ 
part?  / 

Mr.  SHALLCBoaa.  Z  Imagine  the  president  of  the  eompanf  . 
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Ifr.  <yUALixr.  And  that  waa  wliot 

llr.  SHAixcaoaa.  Kr.  NewhaU.  

'  llr.  Duumaw.  The  Penna^Tanla  Co.  would  releaae  ai1>ttram7 
without  the  apfdleaUon  from  the  Philadelphia  Oo.  aaklBg  for  It? 

llr.  SBALLcaoaa.  It  dldnt  require  a  formal  H>pIlcatloii  aitd  they 
■greed  to  releaae  It  and  put  other  collateral  In. 

Dr.  Pabxbu  Did  you  ever  put  In  collateral? 

llr.  Bhaixcboob.  We  (^ered  collateral  and  the 

•  •••••• 

Ifir.  Shaixcboss.  When  the  collateral  waa  withdrawn  from  the 

Ftennaylvanla  Co.  we  had  every  reason  in  the  worid  to  believe 
^h»^  thU  large  group  of  smaU  mortgages  which  we  intended  to 
subsUtute.  and  which  we  had  a  right  to  substitute,  would  meet 
the  requlrementa.  But  according  to  the  appraisals  they  dldnt 
meet  the  requirements. 

ICr.  DoocsBif.  But  where  you  are  dealing  with  legal  rights,  guar- 
anteed In  an  indenture,  what  right  have  you  to  presume  to 
replace,  even  for  80  minutes? 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

lAr.  McGnona.  Tou  testified  you  had  some  knowledge  about 

these  Issues.  A  man  of  your  experience  In  the  sales  department. 
hsad  of  the  sales  department,  would  not  know  from  that  no.  1539 
that  It  waa  a  second-mortgage  issue? 

lir.  KzMDxo.  Z  did  not  know  at  that  time  it  was  a  second- 
mortgage  Issue. 

llr.  McQiinns.  Tou  knew  the  extent  of  the  first-mortgage  Issue 
on  the  Sylvanla? 

lAr.  Kmaia.  Tea.  sir. 

Mr.  llcOnnns.  Whether  you  did  It  or  not.  why  did  you  say 
"fliBt  mortgage^? 

llr.  KxxDio.  That's  what  I  believed  them  to  be. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

lAr.  OIlALurr.  llr.  Klndlg,  was  It  the  practice  of  you  and  your 

subordinates  in  the  sales  department  to  send  out  letters  through 
the  malls  m*""g  statnnents  such  as  that,  without  first  con- 
sulting with  anybody  as  to  whether  you  were  making  factual 
statements? 

llr.  KoRuo.  We  never  questioned  for  one  moment  that  the 
statements  were  conect  when  we  made  them. 

llr.  OlIaixxT.  Tou  got  the  information  and  you  baaed  those 
statements  from  where? 

llr.  KnfDio.  From  circulars. 

llr.  OUallxt.  Who  prepared  the  circulars? 

llr.  Kntno.  lir.  Lauer.  the  secretary's  department. 

llr.  dlAixsT.  Ihoee  circulars  were  prepared  by  Ifr.  Latier 
and  ICr.  Bdmonds,  the  responsible  officers  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Knnna.  Tee.  sir. 

Mr.  McGntsna.  Mr.  Klndlg.  X  show  you  photostatic  copies  of 
the  ledger  sheets,  taken  from  the  book  on  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
HbteL    I  Intndnoe  thla  m  evidence.    [Entered  as  exhibit  118.1 

Mr.  O'llAixxT.  What's  the  purpose  of  that? 

Mr.  MoOimns.  I  wlah  to  show  salea  on  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
Issue  when  there  was  default  as  early  aa  1936.  The  sales  in  1937 
wwe  $36,000;  1938  of  $74,000:  1939  of  $137,000;  1930  of  $75,000; 
1931  of  $97,500:  1933  Of  $4,000;  while  there  was  default  in  1936. 

Mr.  OIlAixsr.  Were  those  sales  accomplished.  Mr.  Counsel,  in 
the  asms  way  these  salea  were  accomplished  that  you  showed  by 
letters? 

Mr.  Ifcannns.  All  sales  were  made  through  your  office,  were 
they  not.  Mr.  Kbidlg? 

Mr.  Knnns.  Not  all  sales;  but  most  an  salea,  baaed  on  cor- 
rriwmiliinfo  that  came  to  the  compcm.y  would  come  to  my  office. 
•  •••••• 

Dr.  Paaxxa.  And  do  you  know  that,  aa  a  result  of  that  applica- 
tion on  this  same  prupeity,  a  mortgage  Indenture  for  $336,000  or 
KMjOOO  more  than  the  first  mortgage  waa  made? 

Mr.  Lama.  That  la  correct. 

Dr.  Pabxbk.  And  do  you  also  know,  according  to  the  recorda, 
that  the  first  mortgage  waa  never  satisfied? 

Mr.  Laxma.  Tes,  sir. 

Dr.  Paaxsa.  And  it  haa  no*  yet  been  satlafled? 

Mr.  Lanaa.  Na 

Dr.  Paaxia.  And  you  also  know.B  years  later,  that  you  issued 
another  mortgage  on  the  aama  property  for  $335,000.  a  $35,000 
Increase,  and  that  mortgage  was  alao  recorded? 

Mr.  LaxiBL  Tea.  air. 

Dr.  PABKia.  As  a  result  of  that  mortgage,  you  had  bonds  issued, 
labeled  across  the  face  "Secured  by  first  mortgage"? 

Mr.  LaxJXB.  Ihat  Is  right  (exhibit  133). 

Dr.  PABKia.  And  you  sold  some  of  these  "first-mortgage"  bonds 
to  the  sinking  fund  of  this  building  for  which  you  were  acting 
aa  trustee? 

Mr.  Lauxa.  Only  $35,000 

Dr.  PaBKXB.  I  am  not  asking  yon  that.  Did  you  sell  some  of 
these  second-mortgage  bonda  to  Pine  Manor  sinking  fund? 

Mr.  Lauxa.  Sold  aome;  $35,000  of  bonda  were  purehaaed  under 
that  new  mortgage.  Only  a  total  of  $335,000  outstanding  on  the 
entire  property  (refarrlng  to  Chatham  Oourt). 


Were  those  certUed  bonds  secured  by  ftnt  nuvtgage? 
Tea.  sir. 

Waa  that  sa  or  waa  that  a  lie? 
It  waa  not  so;  tt  waa  a  He;  It  waa  aa  untruth. 

Now.  If  tt  wasnt  so^  tt  couldnt  baii  could  ttt 


Dr.  PABKxa.  Do  you  see  "refunding  mortgage"  on  this  p^Mrf 

Ifir.  Lauxa.  No. 

Dr.  PABXxa.  Tour  mental  reservations  mean  nothing  to  the  pub- 
lic, do  they?    Is  this  bond  a  negotiable  instrument? 

Mr.  liAUxa.  Tea. 

Dr.  Paaxxa.  I  can  sell  It  to  anybody,  cant  I? 

Mr.  L&uxa.  Tes,  sir. 

Dr.  PAXxxa.  And  reservations  you  have  in  your  mind  are  of  no 
value  to  the  bond  if  I  «"<<  a  pvirchaser  in  due  cotirse.  are  they? 

Mr.  LAUxa.  They  were 

Dr.  Pabkxb.  Answer  my  question.  Is  the  fact  that  you  follow  % 
mental  reservation  of  value  to  an  outsider? 

Mr.  Lauxa.  No.  sir. 

•  •••••• 

Dr.  PaxKxa.  Is  this  your  writing  here  [indicating  exhibit  60] t 

Mr.  Latjeb.  No;  it  isn't  my  writing. 

Dr.  PAXKxa.  Is  "W.  H.  L."  your  initials? 

Mr.  liAXTxa.  I  dldnt  sign  that. 

Dr.  Pabkzb.  These  are  not  your  initials? 

Mr.  LAXTxa.  Na 

Dr.  Paxkxb.  Somebody  forged  your  initials? 

Mr.  liAuxa.  No. 

Dr.  Pabkxb.  "W.  H.  L."  is  your  initials,  Imt  It? 

Mr.  liAUBt.  Tes. 

Dr.  Pabxzb.  They  were  not  written  by  you;  you  are  sure  of  that? 

Mr.  Lattbi.  Positive. 

Dr.  Pabkxb.  Tou  are  saying  that  tmder  oath.  And  this  says: 
"Do  not  get  legal  opinion.  W.  H.  L."  Is  there  anyone  else  In 
your  firm  "W.  H.  L."? 

Mr.  Laxteb.  I  told  somebody  to  write  that. 

Dr.  Pabkxb.  Whom  did  you  tell  to  write  that  on  theret 

Mr.  LAxnoL  One  of  the  employees  of  the  company. 

Dr.  Pabkxb.  Who? 

Mr.  Lauxb.  Miss  Nevlns;  and  111  admit  it. 

Dr.  Pabkxb.  Tou  authorized  Miss  Nevlns  to  write:  "Do  not  get 
legal  opinion"? 

Mr.  Lauxb.  Tes. 

Dr.  Pabkxb.  Why  did  you  authorize  it?  Tou  felt  that  It  waa  aa 
illegal  mortgage? 

Mr.  Laxtxb.  I  knew  the  attorneys  couldnt  give  an  opinion  that 
it  would  be  legal  for  trust  fiinds;  that  we  couldnt  sell  it  as  legal 
Investments. 

Dr.  Pabkxb.  Tou  sold  it  to  a  sinking-fund,  trustee— to  a  trust 
fund? 

Mr.  Lauxb.  We  did. 

Mr.  OIIALXXT.  Did  I  tmderstand  you  to  say  the  reason  you 
didn't  ask  the  attorneys  for  an  opinion  en  whether  or  iK>t  it  waa 
legal  for  trust  funds  was  because  you  kr.ew  the  attorney  couldnt 
give  you  that  kind  of  an  (pinion? 

I  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  feel  that  it  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
Members  of  the  House,  many  of  whom  have  both  on  the 
floor  and  to  me  personally  seriously  questioned  the  Govern- 
ment's dismissal  of  these  cases,  to  insert  herewith  some  ex- 
tracts from  indictment  no.  7154,  especially  that  part  of  the 
indictment  which  sets  forth  the  overt  acts  or  the  instances  of 
violation  of  the  law  which  the  grand  Jury  believed  the  defend- 
ants willfully  committed: 

1.  Said  defendanta  did,  on  or  about  the  dates  specified  therein, 
at  Philadelphia,  in  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsjrlvanla  and  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  this  court,  mail  and/or  cause  to  be  mailed,  and 
place  and/or  cause  to  be  placed  in  the  Poet  Office  Establishment  of 
the  United  States  for  delivery  by  the  United  States  malls,  each  and 
every  of  the  various  letters  and  m&lUngs  set  forth  in  the  aforesaid 
counts,  to  wit:  Counts  I  and  II.  inclusive,  of  this  indictment. 

3.  That  the  said  John  W.  Brock,  defendant  herein,  in  fiirther- 
ance  of  said  scheme  and  artifice  to  defraud  and  in  oider  to  carry 
out  the  conspiracy  devised  as  aforesaid,  did,  on  or  about  March 
8,  1927,  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  district  aforesaid,  deliver  to  the 
said  Philadelphia  Co.  240  $1,000  bonds,  series  A.  of  the  I.  Clar- 
ence Pennington  issue  and  that  he  did  deliver  and  catiae  to  be 
deUvered  to  the  said  Philadelphia  Co.  every  6  months  there- 
after, namely,  on  the  1st  days  of  AprU  and  October  of  every  year 
foUowlng,  40  of  such  bonds  until  and  Including  October  1,  1931. 

3.  That  the  said  William  S.  Johnson,  defendant  herein,  in  fur- 
therance of  said  scheme' and  artifice  to  defraud  and  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  conspiracy  as  aforesaid,  did,  on  or  about  December  1, 
1932,  at  Philadelphia  in  the  district  aforesaid,  employ  or  catisa 
to  be  employed  S.  K.  Phillips  &  Co.,  brokers  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia aforesaid,  to  repurchase  for  the  said  Land  Title  Co.  bonda 
of  the  1922  C.  Vernon  Turner  issue  on  the  Sylvanla  Hotel  by  means 
of  the  Poet  Office  Establishment  of  the  United  States  i^tiH  other- 
wise. 

4.  That  the  said  Thomas  Shallcross,  Jr..  John  Arthur  Brown.  O. 
Stevenson  Newhall,  and  William  Pulton  Kurtz,  defendants  herein. 
In  furtherance  of  said  scheme  and  artifice  to  defraud  and  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  conspiracy  as  aforesaid,  did.  on  or  about  Decem- 
ber 31,  1932,  at  PhUadelphla,  In  the  district  aforesaid,  on  behalf 
of  the  said  Philadelphia  Co,  enter  into  an  agreement  of  settlement 
with  the  said  Land  Title  Co.  for  the  repurchase  of  the  Land  Title 
Co.  of  300  $1,000  bonds  of  the  1922  C.  Vemcm  Turner  issue  on  the 
Sylvanla  HoteL 

5.  That  the  said  Walter  Blddle  Saul  and  Edward  A.  O.  Porter,  de^ 
fendaots  herein.  In  furtherance  of  said  scheme  and  artifice  to 


defraud  and  in  order  to  carry  out  said  felonloiu  conspiracy  as 
aforesaid,  did,  at  divers  times  during  the  operation  of  said  con- 
spiracy, aid,  abet,  counsel,  and  procure  the  said  defendants  In  en- 
tering into  and  executing  the  said  agreement  tA  settlement  afore- 
inentioned  in  overt  act  no.  4  of  this  indictment. 

6.  That  the  said  EU  Klndlg.  Jr,  William  H.  Lauer.  and  Theodore 
O.  Homan,  defendants  herein,  in  furtherance  of  said  schMne  and 
artifice  to  defraud  and  in  order  to  carry  out  said  fdooious  con- 
spiracy, did.  on  divers  dates  during  the  operation  of  said  conspir- 
acy and  scheme  to  defraud,  at  Philadelphia  in  the  district  afore- 
said, piUThase  and  cause  to  be  purehaaed  on  behalf  of  the  said 
Philadelphia  Co.  and  Land  Title  Oo.  bonds  of  both  the  Turner 
and  Pennington  Issues  cm  the  said  Sylvanla  Hotel  from  the  holders 
thereof,  namely,  the  victims  herein. 

7.  That  said  defendants.  In  furtherance  of  said  scheme  and 
artifice  to  defraud  and  in  order  to  carry  out  the  objeeta  of  said 
felonious  con^iracy,  did,  <m  or  about  Sepritcsnber  ao.  1938.  at 
Philadelphia  in  the  district  aforesaid,  mail  or  cause  to  be  mailed, 
and  deliver,  or  cause  to  be  delivered  by  means  of  the  Post  Ofllce 
Establlahment  of  the  United  States,  a  certain  letter  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Ella  H.  Fiske,  234  West  Chelten  Avenue.  Germantown.  Phila- 
delphia, In  manner  and  form,  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Samuel  K.  Phillips  tt  Co..  bonds  and  stocks,  Packard  Building. 
Fifteenth  and  Chestnut  Streets 

Philadklphia.  5epf  ember  20. 193S. 
Mrs.  Ella  H.  Fxbkx. 

234  West  Chelten  Avenue. 

Germantovm.  Philadelphia. 
Deab  Mbs.  Fiskk:  We  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  en- 
dosing  guarantee  policy  covering  $5,000  Hotel  Sylvanla  6's  which 
we  purchased  from  you  at  33  fi^  and  we  enclose  herewith  check 
to  your  order  for  $1,650  in  payment  of  same.  , 

Thanking  you  for  this  business,  we  are 
Very  truly  yours, 

TM  (S)      SAICUXL  K.  PHQXIF8  ft  CO. 

8.  That  said  defendants,  in  furtherance  of  said  scheme  and 
artifice  to  defraud  and  in  order  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  said 
felonious  conspiracy,  did,  on  or  about  January  24.  1934.  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  district  aforesaid,  mail  or  cause  to  be  mailed,  and 
deliver,  or  cause  to  be  delivered  by  means  of  the  Post  Ofllce  Estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States,  certain  letters  addressed  to  the 
bondholders  of  the  $1,500,000  C.  Vernon  Tinner  indenture  of 
mortgage  on  the  Sylvanla  Hotel,  more  particxilarly  set  out  In 
count  n  of  this  indictment. 

9.  That  said  defendants  did  perform,  cause  to  be  performed,  i^nri 
adopt  or  caiise  to  be  adopted  as  their  acts,  all  of  the  acts  and 
transactions  constituting  said  scheme  and  artifice  to  defraud,  as 
more  particularly  set  forth  in  count  I  of  this  indictment,  the 
averments  of  which  acts  and  frauds  are  herein  incorporated  by 
reference,  the  same  as  If  herein  specifically  set  forth. 

It  is  also  most  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  motion 
presented  to  the  Court  of  the  United  States  of  America 
against  Thomas  Shallcross,  Jr..  et  al.,  by  the  Government, 
grave  doubt  was  expressed  that  the  defendants  might  re- 
c^ve  a  fair  trial  by  a  Jury.  This,  if  true,  would  be  a  serious 
reflection  uix)n  the  ability  of  the  American  Jury  system  to 
function  impartially  in  cases  involving  the  derelictions  and 
misconduct  of  combinations  of  great  wealth. 

I  quote  from  the  statement  of  the  representative  of  the 
Department  oi  Justice  in  which  it  is  admitted  that  the  cases 
were  of  great  public  concern: 

I  am  not  immlndf  ul  that  there  has  been  and  la^  great  Interest 
In  these  cases.  They  have  attracted  much  notice  in  the  press. 
Expressions  have  been  heard,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  indict- 
ments were  not  broad  enou^,  that  tiiey  did  not  include  many 
things  for  which  the  defendants  should  be  punished,  that  more 
and  other  persons  should  also  have  been  charged.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  that  these  men  were  being  exposed  to  prosecution 
solely  because  they  were  bankera,  that  they  were  being  blamed 
for  the  depression,  that  they  could  not  get  a  fair  trial  because 
the  shadow  of  innocent  bondholders  would  envelop  aiKl  prejudice 
the  reason  of  Jtutirs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe,  and  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  of  the 
select  committee  believe  as  I  do,  that  the  duty  and  responsi- 
bility of  our  c(nnmittee  consisted  not  only  of  bringing  out  the 
facts  in  matters  of  authority  of  this  kind,  but  in  following 
up  that  duty  to  see  when  such  facts  were  adduced,  that 
clear  and  complete  disposition  of  cases  of  this  kind  should 
be  accomplished.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  special  committee  and 
every  member  thereof  to  ascertain  with  the  help  and  the 
support  of  the  House,  whether  in  this  matter,  because  of  the 
powerful  interests  involved,  the  important  and  influential 
names  and  personalities  injected  into  this  case.  Justice  is  to 
be  applied  in  different  measure  and  different  form  than  is 
applied  to  the  average  and  ordinary  American  citizen  when, 
he  comes  in  conflict  with  the  legal  processes  of  the  Gh>vem- 
ment  of  the  United  States. 


It  Is  my  hope  to  submit  very  shortly  to  the  House  a  much 
more  complete  and  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  ramifica- 
tions and  everything  in  connection  with  the  investigatioti  of 
the  Philadelphia  Co.  for  Guaranteeing  Mortgages  and  the 
other  aflBliate  concems  embraced  in  the  scope  of  our 
committee's  investigation. 


Minnesota  Farmer-Labor  Party  Has  Record  of 
Service  in  Behalf  of  Farmers  and  Workeis;  Na^ 
tional  Farmer-Labor  Party  a  Keccasitj: 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  G.  TEIGAN 

OF  lOMNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  1$,  1937 

Ut.  TEIQAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  people  are  saying  that 
this  first  session  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  has  done  lit- 
tle to  make  history.  Tbey  have  some  grounds  for  their 
opinion. 

The  farm-toiant  bill  as  finally  enacted  is  atanost  useless 
as  a  real  means  for  dealing  with  the  problems  created  by  our 
rapidly  develoi^ng  farm  tenancy.  The  wage  and  hour  bUl 
did  not  even  get  onto  the  fioor  of  the  House.  The  Wagner- 
Steagall  housing  bill  suffered  so  badly  from  House  and  Sen- 
ate amendments  before  it  was  passed  that  it  will,  in  the 
main,  fail  to  accomplish  its  supposed  purpose  of  «i*tiT>g  oax 
lowest  income  groups  to  secure  decent  housing.  The  bilUon 
and  a  half  dollars  relief  bill. is  woefully  inadequate  to  meet 
the  condition  ot  want  and  imemploymmt  it  is  supposed  to 
care  for.  and  even  this  inadequate  sum  was  secured  only 
after  bringing  to  bear  upon  Congress  all  the  President's  in- 
fluence and  forcing  a  roll  call,  it  has,  indeed,  been  a  "do- 
nothing"  session  at  a  very  time  when  the  conditions  of  the 
country  are  crying  for  action. 

a    HXBTOBJC    CONOBBSS 

Nevoilieless.  I  do  not  agree  with  those  irbo  say  that  this 
session  of  Congress  has  not  made  history.  It  has  been,  in 
fact,  a  historic  session,  because  it  has  cleariy  demonstrated 
that  we  cannot  go  further  without  a  new  party. 

Congress  this  year  was  a  kind  of  great  stage  on  which  was 
dramatized,  for  all  the  pe(q>le  to  see,  the  political  issues  ot 
today.  Itie  issues  and  the  forces  on  either  side  became  per- 
fectly plain. 

Now  progressive-minded  folks  everywhere  recognize  that 
what  the  Nation  needs  is  a  new  political  party— -a  party  rep- 
resenting farmers,  w(x-kers,  professional  people,  and  small- 
business  men — a  party  whose  members  will  speak,  tot  and 
v(^  for  the  democratic  masses  of  America. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  whether  or  not  we  shall  have 
another  national  party.  That  we  will  have  one  Is  taken  for 
granted.    The  real  question  is.  What  kind  of  party  will  it  be? 

JUST  AKOTHKB  THIBO   PABTTt 

Will  the  new  party  be  Just  another  of  America's  third- 
party  movements?    We  have  had  them  before. 

In  1912  the  progressives  rallied  their  strength  around  a  new 
platform  and  a  few  leaders — mainly  one,  Tlieodore  Roose- 
velt. When  he  returned  to  his  (dd  allies  the  Boll  Moose 
movement  died  down.  There  had  never  been  any  mass 
organization  behind  it  It  was  just  another  of  America's 
third  parties. 

In  1924  the  progressives  again  rallied  around  a  new  plat- 
form and  a  few  leaders — most  notatdy  of  all.  "Flgliting  Bob* 
La  Follette.  This  new  party  also  failed  to  plant  itself  squarely 
into  the  organized  econcanic  life  of  our  common  peoide,  and 
when  the  leaders  became  disorganized  the  party  wafted  away. 
wtu,  Tt  BE  A.  raama-LABOB  pabttt 

A  party  like  those  I  have  Just  described  is  not  the  organ- 
ized political  eiq?ressioa  of  the  organized  economic  needs  ot 
fanners,  workers,  small  merchants,  and  prctfessiODal  vcaj^, 
H  i»  rather  mainly  a  machine  for  rolling  up  mass  support 
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Ttae  American  people  hardly  have  time  for  another  such 
political  adventure. 

A  f armer-larbor  party,  on  the  other  hand,  is  founded  upon 
the  organized  masses.  A  farmer-labor  party  is  built  by  get- 
ting organized  progressive  farm  groups.  labor  unions,  co- 
operatives, liberal  (u-ganizations,  organized  unempkqred,  and 
political  clubs  that  are  composed  of  workers,  farmers,  pro- 
fessionals, and  small  merchants— by  getting  all  these  to  asso- 
ciate themselves  together  to  give  political  expression  to  the 
economic  needs  they  have  in  common. 

This  association  or  federation  of  organized  economic  groups 
constitutes  the  organizationid  base  of  a  fanner-labor  party. 
It  is  a  party  organized  from  the  bottom  up  instead  of  from 
the  top  down. 


In  several  States  and  in  many  communities  people  are 
already  forming  new  political  parties  {Jong  the  farmer-labor 
lines  that  I  have  just  described.  As  lifinnesota's  Farmer- 
LabOT  Oovemor.  Elmer  A.  Benson,  recently  said,  these  new 
political  parties  are  the  first  rays  of  a  bright  star  that  win 
be  on  the  national  horizon  by  1940 — a  national  farmer-labor 
party. 

ncvosTAMCs  or  mmnsBOTA's  fabiob-labob  pabtt 

In  view  of  this  fact,  peoide  throughout  the  country  want 
to  know  about  the  history,  (x>ganizatlon,  and  accomplish- 
ments of  Minnesota's  nu-mer-Labor  Party.  It  has  certainly 
shown  Itself  to  be  one  third  party  that  carries  on,  in  vic- 
tory or  defeat,  whether  leaders  come  or  go.  whether  friends 
remain  or  turn  false.  Its  history  will  have  lessons  to  teach 
the  people  who  are  now  organizing  a  new  political  party. 

Tl^remarkable  party  began  among  the  farmers  of  North 
Dakota,  and  it  is  to  them  we  must  turn  for  the  beginning 
of  our  story. 


BXPLOrnCD  PABXBB8  OF  NOBTB  DAKOTA 

Farming  on  the  fertile  Dakota  inuiries  should  have  been 

the  best  business  in  the  world.    Tet  North  Dakota  farmers 

a  few  years  ago  found  it  one  of  the  very  worst.    They  toiled 

without  profit,  and  lived  from  year  to  year  in  a  state  of 

'"economic  bankruptcy. 

North  Dakota's  farmers  learned  what  caused  this.  They 
did  not  learn  it  from  books  m  economics.  They  learned 
it.  bitterly,  as  they  went  about  their  business,  day  after 
day.  and  year  after  year. 


BOW   WBBB  TBXT   XXPLOXTDT 

When  the  farmer,  during  seeding  or  harvest  time,  went 
to  the  bank  for  a  loan,  he  got  it  on  very  hard  terms  and 
at  higfh  interest  rates.  In  time,  he  found  that  the  bank 
was  not  really  owned  \xs  his  neighbors  in  N(M-th  Dakota. 
He  found  that  It  was  owned  by  the  same  interests  that 
owned  the  Minneapolis  mills  tx  the  Northwest  railroads. 
T^  purpose  of  these  Ug  owners  was  not  to  provide  tem- 
porary capital  for  the  farmer.  Th%  purpose  was  to  make 
a  nice  profit  out  of  the  North  IMu>ta  farmer^  need  for 
short-term  loans. 

When  the  farmer  brought  his  grain  to  the  elevator,  he 
was  teeated  with  the  same  artritrariness  by  the  elevator 
managers,  who  wo^ed  for  corpcvatlons  which  owned  from 
10  to  a  hundred  or  more  of  these  elevators.  The  farmer's 
no.  1  wheat  was  sometimes  arbitrarily  graded  as  no.  4.  and 
there  was  nothing  he  could  do  about  it  When  he  Joined 
with  other  fanners  to  establish  a  cooperative  grain  elevator, 
the  railroads  sabotaged  the  farmers'  elevator  by  withhold- 
ing cars. 

What  the  grain  reached  Minneapolis.  It  was  often  charged 
a  switching  charge  of  $1.50  per  car,  even  though  the  rail- 
loads  in  90  percent  of  the  cases  had  no  such  charge  and 
the  $1.50  fee  on  each  car  was  merely  an  arbitrary  assessment 
by  Minneapcdls  mfflers  or  commission  men. 

At  the  terminal  points  of  liffinneapolis  or  Duluth  the 
grain  passed  through  many  hands,  each  helping  himself 
to  a  r^e-off  at  the  expense  of  the  (xlglnal  producer  of 
the  grain  out  in  North  Dakota.  Sometimes  the  grain  was 
"resold"  several  times  to  subsldiaztes  of  the  same  company, 
each  subsidiary  takizig  a  profit  of  1  cent  per  bushel.  FUse 
Aookages  and  tnoorrect  gradings  were  made  on  shipment 


after  shipment.  Terminal  elevators  each  year  shipped  out 
many  more  bushels  of  no.  1  wheat  than  they  had  given  the 
farmers  credit  for  on  Incoming  wheat. 

WHAT    WAS   WBON07 

So  far  as  the  farmers  of  North  Dakota  were  concerned 
It  was  easy  for  them  to  see  that  the  whole  system  of  market- 
ing was  one  grand  piece  of  machinery  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  profit  out  of  their  toiL  The  purpose  of  the  mar- 
keting machinery,  or  system,  did  not  seem  to  be  to  trans- 
port and  process  the  grain  until  it  reached  the  consumer. 
As  someone  said — 

The  farmer  raised  a  bushel  and  got  paid  for  a  peck;  the  oon- 
sumer  received  a  peck  and  paid  for  a  bushel. 

llien,  as  now,  certain  corporation  owners  yelled  about  the 
sacred  rights  of  property.  But  they  did  not  mean  the 
farmer's  property.  That  was  only  something  to  steal  away 
from  him  if  you  could  do  so  legally. 

TBZBB  OUGHT  TO  BK  A  LAW 

Plainly,  the  farmers  of  North  Dakota  were  being  robbed, 
and  plainly  they  had  a  right  to  call  on  their  Government  for 
protection.  In  a  democracy  the  citizens  have  a  right  to  call 
upon  the  Government  to  protect  their  rights. 

A  government  armed  with  the  proper  laws  and  employing 
the  proper  persoas  to  enforce  those  laws  could  have  pro- 
tected those  farmers. 

But  the  farmers  did  not  own  their  own  Government. 
Railroads,  elevator  companies,  great  milling  companies,  and 
banks  controlled  the  whole  political  machinery  of  the  State. 
.  Under  those  conditions  the  State  legislature  would  not 
pass  the  necessary  laws,  and,  even  if  it  had,  it  is  doubtful 
if  they  could  have  been  enforced. 

THB  WAT  OTJT 

Tlie  only  way  out  for  the  farmers  of  North  Dakota,  then, 
was  to  take  control  of  their  own  government.  The  question 
of  the  hour  in  North  Dakota  was.  who  owned  the  govern- 
ment, the  conmion  people,  who  were  mostly  farmers,  or 
the  corporations? 

Tills  was  the  political  need  of  the  moment,  and  It  grew 
out  of  their  economic  needs.  All  they  lacked  was  mass 
organization. 

TBX  NONPABTISAK   LXACT7X 

Out  Of  this  necessity  grew  the  North  Dakota  farmers' 
Nonpartisan  League.  The  original  organizers  included  A.  C. 
Townley,  a  North  Dakota  farmer,  who  had  been  bom  in 
Minnesota  and  bankrupted  on  a  North  Dakota  farm;  Town- 
ley's  friend,  A.  E.  Bowen;  and  P.  B.  Wood,  a  pioneer  In  the 
farmers'  equity  movement. 

In  the  late  winter  of  1915  they  set  out,  at  first  on  foot,  to 
organize  the  farmers  of  North  Dakota  for  political  action, 
based  on  their  economic  needs.  Before  long  they  had  10  au- 
tomobiles, then  20,  then  more,  rolling  through  the  State. 
Memberships  and  subscriptions  came  in,  until  by  1916  the 
league  had  almost  40,000  members. 

VBOGBAM    or    THB    LBACTTB 

The  league's  political  program  was  designed  to  help  the 
North  Dakota  farmer  break  out  of  his  economic  bondage  to 
the  large  private  coriwrations.    "nie  program  called  for 

State-owned  elevators,  mills,  stockyards,  packing  houses, 
and  cold-storage  plants. 

State  inspection  of  dockage  and  grading. 

Rural  credit  banks  operated  at  cost. 

State  hail  insurance. 

Tax  reform:  Exemption  of  farm  improvements  from  tax- 
ation. 

TDis  program  threatened  the  welfare  of  the  economic  roy- 
alists who  were  preying  upon  the  North  Dakota  farmers, 
and  therefore  tons  of  propaganda  were  poured  into  North 
Dakota,  branding  the  Nonpartisan  Leaguers  as  anarchists, 
and  so  forth. 

But  all  to  no  avalL  The  league  went  ahead  with  its  work. 
K  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  political  party.  It  planned 
to  get  its  work  draie  by  endorsing  a  slate  of  candidates  who 
ran  in  the  primary  electiois  on  eitiier  the  Democratic  or 
Republican  tickets. 
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FOUHCAL   VKTTOBT  FM  THB  tMUtU%^  UfO  R8  FBOCBUM 

m  1916  the  league's  slate  of  candidates  woo  almost  to  a 
man,  thus  giving  the  league  control  of  the  administration 
and  the  house  of  representatives;  but  not  of  the  State 
senate,  because  one-half  oS.  these  senators  had  not  been  up 
for  reelection. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  league'^  program  was  badly 
blocked  in  the  next  session  of  the  legislature,  January-F^b- 
mary  1917.  Nevertheless,  the  league  succeeded  in  getting 
Important  measures  passed,  including  laws  compelling  rail- 
roads to  fumish  cars  to  all  shippers  alike,  and  to  furnish 
sites  for  elevators  and  war^ouses  along  their  rifi^ts-of-way. 
and  requiring  State  licensing  of  all  elevators  and  grain  ware- 
houses. 

Two  years  later  the  league  again  swept  the  N(»11i  Dakota 
Sections  and  then  was  able  to  carry  out  still  mcoe  of  its 
program. 

I  cannot  here  go  into  those  years,  however,  because  we 
have  already  reached  the  point  in  our  story  where  the 
league  crossed  over  into  Minnesota  and  began  those  activi- 
ties which  led  to  tiie  development  of  the  present  Farmer- 
Labor  Party  of  Minnesota. 

OBrmto  BTABisD  nr  aamrasoTa 

In  the  summer  of  1916  representatives  of  the  North  Dakota 
NMipartisan  League  sent  organizers  into  South  Dakota.  Mon- 
tana, and  Minnesota.  By  January  1917  Minnesota  head- 
<iuarters  had  been  opened  in  St.  Paul  and  the  name  of  the 
organization  changed  to  National  Nonpartisan  League. 

The  policy  employed  amcHig  the  farmers  of  North  Dakota 
was  also  followed  among  those  of  Minnesota.  F^umers  were 
persuaded  to  enroll  as  dues-paying  members  in  a  league  de- 
signed to  give  them  contfcd  of  the  machinery  (A  the  two 
dominant  political  parties. 

The  new  aspect  of  the  league's  poUcy  In  BCnnesota  was  the 
forming  of  a  similar  nonpartisan  league  among  Industrial 
workers.  This  added  part  of  the  league's  policy  finally  led 
to  the  f (xmaticm  of  the  Minnesota  Farmer-Labor  Party. 

HOW  FABM   AX9  LABOB   WKBB  BBOUGHT  T06BTHBB   ZIf   acZMMXHOTA 

As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  league  organizers,  not- 
ably Mr.  Joseph  Gilbert,  of  Minneapolis,  the  1917  report  of 
the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  State  legislative  board  of 
railroad  brotherhoods  in  Minnesota  Included  a  recommen- 
dation that  labor  should  organize  to  put  its  own  political 
candidates  in  the  field,  and  when  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor  held  its  annual  convention  in  Virginia,  Minn ,  in 
July  1918  it  passed  a  resolution  providing  for  the  calling  of 
a  political  convention. 

This  labor-political  convention  met  ki  August  of  that 
year,  attended  by  125  delegates  from  unions  aU  over  the 
State.  It  elected  a  committee  to  conf^  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Nonpartisan  League  with  a  view  to  putting  up 
a  State  ticket  in  the  f  aU. 

As  a  result,  the  name  Farmer-Labor  appeared  on  the 
ballot  in  this  country  for  the  first  time  in  the  Minnesota 
elections  of  November  1918.  As  yet,  however,  there  was  no 
Farmer-Labor  Party,  but  only  political  cooperation  between 
the  Farmers'  Nonpartisan  League  and  the  delegates  of  labor 
unions  and  railway  brotherhoods. 

SBVKLOPiaEMT  OT  POLITICAL  COOPKBATIOK  BCl'WBKW   rABMBBS  AMD 


Tile  fcHlowlng  summer  the  convention  of  the  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  at  New  Uhn,  Minn.,  voted  to  set  up  a 
nonpartisan  league  for  labor  tn  the  cities.  As  a  result,  the 
Working  People's  Nonpartisan  Political  League  was  formed 
In  1919,  with  headquarters  in  Minneapolis.  It  cooperated 
with  similar  fanners'  organizations  in  the  campaigns  from 
1920  to  1922. 

BOtTH  or  THE  FABlcn-LABOB  PABTT 

In  September  of  the  following  year.  1925.  wniiam  Ma- 
honey,  of  St.  Paul,  who  was  president  of  the  Working  Peo- 
ple's Nonpartisan  League,  and  myself,  as  secretary  of  the 
Farmers'  Nonpartisan  League,  together  called  a  State-wide 
conference,  at  which  it  was  voted  that  these  two  groups 
should  unite  to  form  the  Farmer-lAbor  FederaticKi.  stating 


that  '^ts  purpose  shall  be  to  fmite  the  members  of  the 
farmer  and  labor  organizations  into  a  political  federation." 

Tbe  persons  who  took  part  in  this  conference  were  not 
there  as  individuals,  but  as  delegates  of  labor  imions.  farm 
cooperatives,  and  afllliated  organizations. 

In  other  words,  in  its  very  beginning  the  new  party  was 
not  regarded  by  its  founders  as  a  group  i^iart  from  the 
farmers  and  workers  yet  an;>ealing  to  them  for  favor  and 
support.  It  was  look^  upon  as  a  political  Instrument  and 
expression  of  organized  economic  interests — namely,  fann- 
ers and  workers  in  their  respective  economic  organizations. 


PUBPOBI  or  THB  rABKBB-LABOB  PABTT 

In  March  1925,  at  another  convention  In  St  Paul,  the 
name  was  changed  to  Farmer-Labor  Associattoii.  and  a  new 
constitution  was  adopted,  but  no  »iaM»ntii^^  changes  were 
made  in  organization.  Article  1  of  the  1925  oonstitutioii 
declared  that  the  purpose  of  the  association  should  be- 
to  unite  the  members  of  bU  fanner,  labor,  and  other  klndied 
otgmnlBBtkmB,  and  unotgmntaed  elements  which  aiqiport  Inde- 
penrtent  poUtloel  action  by  ectmomlc  groupa  Into  a  political  aaK>- 
datkm  and  to  carry  on  an  eztenstve  program  of  education  and 
OBganlBatian  tnetdental  to  partlc^iatlon  In  the  pnittlcal  «»»wp««gT.« 
oC  the  Fanner-Labor  movement. 


Some  idea  of  the  constant  growth,  aloog  with  the  funda- 
mental vitality  and  stability  of  this  movemoit  can  be  gained 
from  noting  the  record  of  the  party  at  the  polls. 

Tile  year  1922  is  a  historic  year  In  the  history  of  the 
party.  In  that  year  the  Working  Peopled  Ndnpartlsan 
League  and  the  Farmers'  Nonpartisan  League  agreed  to  put 
a  Faimer-Labor  slate  in  the  primary. 

Knud  Wef aid  won  as  Congressman  tn  Minnesotals  Ninth 
Distilct.  HnnuK  Shifstbad  was  elected  «— *fftiTT  over  Frank 
B.  Kellogg.  Magnus  Johnson  came  within  15.000  votes  of 
being  elected  Minnesota's  first  Firmer-Labor  Oovemor. 
Next  year,  in  a  special  senatorial  electloa.  he  won  with 
290.165  votes  against  his  Republican  opponent's  vote  of 
195,319. 

In  the  following  year.  1924,  Floyd  B.  Olson  was  the  party*» 
nominee  for  Oovemor.  He  was  not  eleete<1.  but  throughout 
the  State  he  had  left  a  remarkable  impression. 


Tliere  f (flowed  several  years  during  irtilcli.  firom  the 
standp(^t  of  election  to  aBLot,  the  party  did  not  make 
notable  headway.  The  remarkable  feature  of  those  years, 
however,  was  the  way  In  which  the  party  held  ite  basic 
strength.  Soon  began  another  period  of  march  to  power 
for  the  Farmer-Labor  Party.  -^ 

In  1930,  6  years  after  his  first  run.  Floyd  B.  Olson  %as 
elected,  and  enjoyed  the  distinction  ct  bdng  the  first 
Furmer-Labor  Oovemor  in  America. 

In  the  1932  elections,  four  Farmer-lAbor  candidates  for 
State  administrative  ofllces  were  elected:  Hoyd  B.  Olson. 
Oovemor;  K.  K.  Solberg,  Lieutenant  Oovemar;  Harry  H. 
Peterson,  attorney  general;  Knud  Wefald.  raOroad  and 
warehouse  commissioner. 

The  four  lifinnesota  Congressmen  who  received  the  hlgSi- 
est  number  of  votes  in  the  1932  election  were  Faxmtf- 
Labor — ^Magnus  Johnson.  Paul  Kvale.  Henry  Arena,  ■M 
Ernest  Lundeen. 

Two  years  later  we  reelected  our  Oovemor  and  other 
State  olBcials,  and  also  sent  Paul  Kvaxj^  Exhxst  LoiiDoar, 
and  R.  T.  Bucxlxs  to  CoognsR. 

If  the  Farmer-Labor  Party  (fled  every  time  its  self- 
i4n>olnted  undertakers  announced  its  death,  then  it  would, 
indeed,  be  the  possessor  of  mcKe  than  nine  lives.  Its  death 
was  stastically  demonstrated  just  before  the  ^iftf^^^nf  in  the 
fall  of  1936,  but  nonetheless  it  came  through  the  etections 
with  an  even  larger  number  of  elected  candidates  than  ever 
before. 

Tlie  party  and  its  followers  elected  former  molted  States 
Senator  Elmer  A.  Benson.  Oovemor;  Oottfried  f^^f^^jn^n.  lieu- 
tenant Governor;  Harxy  H.  Peterson,  attonMjr  general;  C.  A. 
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Halvcrson,  State  treasurer;  and  HJalmax  Petersen,  railroad 
and  warehouse  commisdoner. 

It  elected  Dkwit  W.  Johnsoh,  PAia  J.  Kvaub.  R.  T.  Buck- 
tn,  JoHH  T.  BiKKARD,  and  Hxkbt  a.  Tezgax  to  Congress  and 
Ekmest  Lundxut  to  the  Senate. 

It  also  won  control  of  the  State  house  of  representatives 
but  not  of  the  State  senate,  because  members  of  that  body 
were  not  up  for  reelection. 

These  successes  at  the  polls  were  saddened  for  many  of  the 
people  in  the  Farmer-Labor  Party  by  the  thought  that  Gov. 
Floyd  B.  Olson,  who  had  been  one  of  the  heroes  of  our  earlier 
legislative  struggles  and  campaigns,  had  died  just  as  the  fall 
campaign  was  about  to  begin. 

WUMXM-IABOM  nZKCXPLKS 

m  spite  of  hostile  legislatures,  the  Farmer-Labor  Party 
has  been  able  to  achieve  notable  pieces  of  legislation.  Before 
touching  on  only  a  few  of  these,  it  is  desirable  to  indicate 
very  briefly  two  things  about  the  party. 

First  The  party  is  designed  to  be  the  political  Instrument 
and  expression  (tf  the  organized  economic  needs  of  the  people. 

Second.  The  party  is  dominated  by  the  philosophy  that 
democratic  governments  are  instruments  for  securing  certain 
human  rights,  rather  than  means  to  preserve  certain  special 
privileges  of  property. 

FBimer-Laborltes  believe  that  democratic  governments 
have  the  task  oi  lessening  inequalities  and  aiding  the  develop- 
ment of  opportunities  for  the  common  man'ij  pursuit  of  life, 
liberty,  and  hapi^esa. 

What  ecanomic  needs  of  the  people  has  the  Farmer-Labor 
Party  helped  to  achieve?  What  inequalities  has  it  sup- 
pressed? 

I  cannot  list  here  the  political  record  of  6  years.  I  shall, 
therefore.  Indicate  only  a  few  of  the  "high  spots"  in  the  legis- 
lative history  of  Minnesota's  Farmer-Labor  Party. 


yAUmS'  AMD 

Farmer-Laborltcs  believe  that  taxes  should  be  lightened 
upQ^  the  small  owner  either  on  the  farm  or  in  the  city  and 
upon  the  small  income  receiver,  whether  individual  or  corpo- 
ration. TUB  means  that  incomes  must  bear  more  taxes,  and 
especially  the  larger  incomes  of  wealthy  individuals  and  big 
corporations.  This  will  help  to  keep  money  in  the  pocket  of 
the  common  man.  A  few  of  the  Farmer-Labor  tax  victories 
In  Minnesota  nre  the  foUowtng: 

(1)  The  occupation  tax  on  iron  ore,  and  the  ore-royalties 
tax.  Both  of  these  were  fought  viciously  by  the  Steel  Trust, 
which  is  specially  interested  in  Minnesota  because  it  has  some 
of  the  largest  iron  mines  in  the  world.  Probably  $50,000,000 
have  been  saved  to  the  people  of  the  State  by  these  tax  laws. 

(2)  Homestead  tax  exemption  law,  which  lowers  the  tax 
on  homesteads  and  farms  by  20  percent  and  abolishes  State 
levy  up  to  $4,000  full  vahie. 

(3)  State  Income  tax,  a  replacement  tax  based  upon  abil- 
ity to  pay,  designed  to  lift  some  of  the  tax  burden  from 
home  owners  and  farm  owntn  and  idace  it  upon  those  indl- 
Tiduals  and  corporations  which  have  large  incomes  flow- 
hag  In. 

(4)  Chain-fftore  tax.  designed  to  lessen  the  inequality 
which  the  individual  small  merchant  suffers  in  the  savage 
struggle  that  chain  stores  wage  against  him. 

(5)  Veto  of  the  retaU  sales  tax.  Tlie  Farmer-Labor  Party 
has  carried  on  a  State-wide  educational  program  explainli^ 
to  ttie  people  Just  how  a  retail  sales  tax  works  and  why  it 
weighs  heavily  upon  the  small  lncc»ne  receiver,  be  he  farmer, 
woilcer.  or  professional,  and  lightly  upon  the  large  Income 
receiver. 

BICCAnUH    Am  TOOTH 

(1)  State  aid  to  schools  increased,  and  aid  laws  so  revised 
as  to  give  ctiief  support  to  the  hard-hit  districts,  thus  again 
lessening  hiequaUties  of  opportunity. 

(2)  A  youth  survey,  the  flrst  of  its  kind  in  the  country, 
for  the  purpoee  of  seeming  a  factual  picture  of  the  exact 
needs  among  ICnnesota'k  youth  and  iBff  the  basis  for  a 
fotuze  youth  program. 

(3>  Adult  educatioD.  A  measure  to  establish  a  State  adult 
educational  system  functioning  with  local  autonomy  was 


passed  by  the  Farmer-Labor  controlled  legislature,  but  de- 
feated by  the  action  of  the  conservative  committees  in  the 
senate. 

FARMS 

(1)  The  first  mortgage-moratorium  law  in  the  United 
States,  designed  especially  to  save  for  the  farmers  their 
farms  and  equipment  in  a  time  of  economic  crisis. 

(2)  Feed  and  seed  loans.  When  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration attempted  to  force  collections  without  regard  to 
living  needs  of  farm  families.  Minnesota's  Farmer-labor 
Governor,  Elmer  A.  Benson,  successfully  led  opposition  to 
the  P.  C.  A.  policy. 

OKOANIZZD   LABOB 

(1)  Refusal  to  use  troops  against  strikers,  upon  the 
grounds  that  this  is  only  ukng  the  machinery  of  Govern- 
ment to  Increase  the  already  existing  inequality  between 
workers  and  employers. 

(2)  Refusal  to  license  such  notorious  cntilabor  agencies  as 
the  Plnkerton  Detective  Agency. 


Farmer-Labor  administrations  since  1933  have  led  the 
way  in  this  State  In  forcing  conservative  State  senators  to 
recognize  the  relief  needs  of  drought-stricken  farmers  and 
unemployed  city  workers. 

I  do  not  want  to  continue  tills  list.  I  have  given  enough  to 
^ow  that  the  existence  of  a  Farmer-Labor  Party  in  Minne- 
^ta  has  meant  that  the  governmental  machinery  of  the  State 
has  not  been  turned  over  to  organized  wealth  to  use  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  exploitation  of  the  common  people. 
Even  though  the  party  has  never  had  complete  control  of  the 
State  government,  and  only  once  has  had  a  majority  in  either 
house,  the  legislative  record  is  one  to  be  proud  of  and  to  give 
hope  for  the  f utiure. 

THS  rUTUKS 

This  faithful  adherence  of  Farmer-Labor  leaders  to  the 
principles  of  democratic  government  carried  on  in  the  interest 
of  enlightened  progressiveness  has  earned  the  overwhelming 
support  of  many  people  who  have  no  Intention  of  becoming 
members  of  the  party. 

Furthermore,  the  eyes  of  the  Nation  have  now  turned  to- 
ward Minnesota,  where  a  Farmer-Labor  Party  seems  to  be  the 
rising  hope  of  saving  democracy,  because  it  will  block  the 
advance  of  economic  slavery  and  defend  the  masses  against 
the  attempts  of  big  business  to  exploit  them  through  the  use 
of  governmental  machinery. 

This  is  the  example  and  the  hope  that  Minnesota's  Farmer- 
Labor  Party  offers  the  Nation  as  it  sits  amid  the  wreckage 
of  this  Seventy-fifth  Congress  in  Its  closing  hours. 

If  we  can  now  build  a  national  Fanner-Labor  movement 
while  there  Is  yet  time,  perhaps  the  people  and  their  liberties 
may  be  saved. 


The  President,  Our  Monetary  and  Banking:  Systems 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ow 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
m  COLLABORATION  WITH 

HON.  SOUTH  TRIMBLE 

CLERK  OP  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  August  21  {legislative  day  of  Friday.  Aug.  20).  1937 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  time  allotted  me 
and  the  privilege  of  extending  my  remarks  in  the  Record 
pertaining  to  two  of  the  most  intensely  interesting  and  im- 
portant questions  that  confront  the  country— our  monetary 
end  banking  system— which  transcend  all  other  questions. 

I  am  not  going  to  make  an  argumentative  speech  on  these 
propositions.  It  is  my  chief  object  to  place  in  the  Cow- 
6Ri»sioNAL  RicoRB  indisputable,  historical  facts  concerning 
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both  subjects  so  that  those  who  are  Interested  may  oome 
to  their  own  conclusions.    To  intelligently  investigate  our 
moaetaxj  and  hanking  system  It  is  absolutely  Imperative 
that  you  understand  what  mcmey  is.    The  hhenl  definition 
of  money  la  "%  medium  of  exchange",  which  Is  a  fact,  but 
it  is  to  some  extent  misleading,  as  our  greatest  mediums  of 
exchange  are  drafts,  notes,  and  bank  chiecks,  which  ar« 
used  to  transact  95  percent  of  our  business,  ^i^iich  by  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  can  be  called  money.    AH  money 
is  a  medium  of  exchange  but,  strictly  speaking,  nothing  is 
real  money  except  that  commodity,  or  commoditiea.  which 
the  CKivemment  designates  by  law  and  fixes  a  definite  unit 
of  value.    After  a  government  has  fixed  what  its  money 
shall  be,  it  then  issues  different  forms  of  credit  money,  all 
of  which  is  directly  or  indirectly  redeemable  in  the  com- 
modity money  to  which  a  fixed  and  stable  value  has  been 
given.     Tills  is  done  for  convenience:   it  facilitates  the 
transaction  of  business.  Just  as  your  wheat,  cotton,  and 
other  certificates  facilitate  the  buying  and  sdllng  of  these 
commodities  but  has  no  effect  on  the  volume  and  value  of 
the  commodity.    There  are  two  kinds  of  credit  money.    As 
to  the  material  out  of  which  they  are  made,  one  Is  made 
on  paper  and  embraces  all  forms  of  Government  and  bank 
notes  issued  from  time  to  time  as  are  authorized  by  law; 
the  other  is  token  money.    Token  money  Is  made  fran  some 
metal  that  does  not  ezijoy  free  coinage  but  is  redeemable 
either  directly  or  indirectly  in  primary,  basic,  or  commodity 
money  which  In  this  country  is  only  gold.    With,  so  much 
paper  or  metallic  credit  money  In  your  possession  there  is 
supposed  to  be  that  much  redemption  money  to  your  credit 
with  the  Government.    It  Is  a  check  to  bearer  for  cranmod- 
ity  money— g(dd— when  presented.    We  thus  see  that  money 
primarily  is  a  commodity  property,  a  thing  of  value  possess- 
ing an  exchange  value  with  all  other  property. 

We  should  also  understand  that  money  is  a  necessity  in 
civilization.  You  cannot  be. a  part  of  civilization  without  it. 
Ctyilization  cannot  exist  without  it  To  be  a  part  of  society 
money  Is  as  necessary  to  you  as  ah:  and  water  is  to  animal 
life.  You  can  live  longer  without  money  than  you  can  with- 
out air  and  water,  but  you  cannot  be  a  part  of  civilization; 
therefore,  when  a  government  permits  a  small  class  of  men 
who  deal  in  money  for  profit  to  dictate  its  monetary  and 
banking  system  it  may  be  expected  to  end  in  the  money 
dealers  owning  and  controlling  practically  all  the  money, 
thereby  controlling  credit.  Inflating  and  deflating  the  price 
of  property,  labor,  and  commodities  at  wlU. 

I  will  now  summarize  monetary  legislation  tnm.  the  signing 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  present  time.  Pre- 
vious to  the  Dedaratlon  of  Independence  the  American  colo- 
nists used  only  gold  and  silver  coin  as  money,  prindpally  the 
l^^anlsh  milled  silver  dollar.  We  declared  our  independence 
on  the  4th  day  of  July  1776.  Within  80  days  after  that  time, 
on  the  2d  daj  of  September  1776,  the  Continental  Congress 
enacted  a  law  making  silver  the  unit  oi  value  and  declaring 
both  sliver  and  gold  basic  money  at  the  ratio  of  14^  to  1. 
Hie  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  which  succeeded  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  changed  the  ratio  to  15V^  to  1  and  recog- 
nized all  foreign  coins  of  gold  and  silver  as  legal-tender 
money.  After  we  had  won  the  Revolution  and  adopted  the 
Constitution,  the  Second  Congress  requested  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, who  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  draft  a  financial 
bill  which  would  include  a  provision  for  the  establishment 
of  a  mint.  Mr.  Hamilton  drafted  the  first  financial  bill  and 
submitted  it  to  Tliomas  Jefferson.  (Excerpt  of  letter  from 
Tliomas  Jefferson  to  Alexander  Hamilton.  Jan.  1791.  Ham- 
ilton's Works,  vol.  4,  p.  96:) 

Dbab  Bat:  I  return  you  the  report  on  the  mint,  which  I  have 
iCMl  over  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction.  |  concur  with  you  In 
thinking  that  the  imlt  must  stand  on  both  metals. 

And  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  his  communication  to  Congress, 
relating  to  our  first  money  bill,  said: 

To  annul  the  vae  of  either  gold  or  silver  as  a  money  Is  to 
abridge  the  quantity  of  circulating  medium  and  Is  liable  to  all 
the  objections  which  arise  from  the  comparison  at  the  benefits  ot 
a  full  circulation  with  the  evU  of  a  scanty  circulation.  •  •  • 
Ik  seems  moat  advisable  not  to  attach  the  vmlt  exclusively  to  either 


of  the  metals,  because  ttils  cannot  be  done  effectually  wtthoat 
destroying  the  olBoe  and  Character  of  one  of  them  as  moasy  and 
reducing  it  to  the  Mtuation  of  mere  merduuuilae. 

Our  first  financial  law,  passed  by  the  Second  Congress  in 
1792,  made  the  silver  dollar  ot  371^  grains  the  unit  of  value 
and  provided  that  gold  should  be  coined  at  the  rate  of  15  to  1. 
which  was  24%  grains  to  the  dollar.  It  is  interesting  and 
illuminattng  to  note  the  type  and  ct^f^^^>^^  of  the  men  who 
were  at  the  hehn  of  the  Government  at  that  time.  Qeoige 
Washington  was  President;  John  Adams  was  IHoe  Fmldent: 
7%omas  Jefferson  was  Secretary  of  Stote;  Alexander  Hamll- 
Urn  was  Secretary  of  the  Trearaxy;  Goieral  Knox,  who  waa 
one  of  Washington's  aides,  waa  Secretary  of  War;  Ednurnd 
Randolph,  who  led  the  Virginia  delegation  in  the  CooBtitu- 
ttonal  Convention,  was  Attorney  General;  and  Timothy  Pick- 
ering, i^bo  was  one  of  the  oustanding  generals  in  the  Revo- 
htttao.  waa  Postmaster  Gmeral.  In  the  House  and  Senate 
were  7  men  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
16  men  wbo  served  in  the  Continental  Congress,  38  men  who 
were  members  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  all  the 
others  were  of  the  same  type  and  character — men  of  intel- 
ligence, courage,  and  patriotism. 

In  1834  the  ratio  was  changed  from  15  to  1  to  16.002  to  1 
by  reducing  the  content  of  the  gold  dollar  to  23J20  grains.  The 
content  of  the  silver  dollar,  the  imit  of  value,  remained  un- 
changed. In  1837  the  ratio  was  changed  to  15  J88  to  1  by 
adding  0.02  of  a  grain  to  the  gold  dollar.  This  ratio  is  what 
is  known  as  16  to  1.  Tbia  is  the  present  ratio  or  the  relative 
weight  of  the  two  metals.  Ttie  weight  (tf  our  dimes,  quarters, 
and  halves  was  originally  the  pro-rata  weiglit  of  the  dcdlar, 
which  enabled  speculators  to  export  these  coins  at  a  profit; 
therefore,  in  1853  we  reduced  the  weight  of  the  dimes,  quar- 
ters, and  halves  where  they  could  not  be  exported  and  sold  as 
bullion  at  a  profit. 

We  now  come  to  the  demonetization  of  silver,  or  its  de- 
struction as  primary  or  basio  money,  popularly  known  as 
the  "crime  of  1873."  In  1871,  Forty-first  Congress,  "Pig 
Tron"  Kelley,  one  of  the  outstaiuling  Republicans  of  his  day, 
introduced  a  bin  to  codify  axid  amend  the  laws  relative  to 
mints,  assay  offices,  and  coinage  of  the  United  States.  The 
bill  contains  37  pages  and  69  sections.  It  did  not  bec(»ne  a 
law  but  was  reintroduced  in  the  next  C(xigress  and  became  a 
law.  Without  gohig  into  detal  pertaining  to  passage  of  the 
bin  which  dem(»ietlzed  silver,  I  quote  opinions  of  Members  of 
Congress  on  the  subject,  all  of  which  can  be  found  in  tiie 
CdrcRESsioirAL  Rkcord.  as  follows: 

Mr.  Kelley,  of  Pennsylvania,  \i^io  was  chairman  of  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures,  n^iich  consid- 
ered the  bin  and  reported  it  to  the  House,  made  the  following 
statement: 

In  connection  with  the  charge  that  I  advocated  the  bQl  which 
demonetlaed  the  standard  dollar,  I  say  that,  though  chalrmarr  cf 
the  Oommlttee  on  Coinage,  I  was  as  Ignorant  of  the  fact  th^t  It 
would  demonetise  the  silver  dollar  or  of  its  dn^plng  the  sUvier 
dollar  from  our  system  of  coins  as  were  thoee  distinguished  8«i- 
ators.  Messrs.  Blaine  and  Voorhees,  who  were  then  Members  of  the 
House,  and  each  of  whom  a  few  days  since  Interrogated  the  other: 
IMd  you  know  it  w^  dropped  when  the  bOl  passed?"  *77o'*,  eald 
Mr.  Blaine.  "Did  you?"  "No'-,  said  Mr.  Voorheea:  "I  do  not  think 
that  there  were  three  Members  in  the  House  that  knew  it."  I  doubt 
whether  Mr.  Hooper,  who  in  my  abeence  trom  the  Committee  on 
Coinage  and  my  attendance  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mt*rT. 
managed  the  bill,  knew  it.  I  say  this  in  Justice  to  him.  I  now  ask 
the  Clerk  to  read  two  paragraphs  from  the  Olobe  of  May  27.  1873, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Hooper  gave  an  assurance  to 
the  House  that  the  bill  made  no  change  In  oar  coinage. 

Senator  AUen  G.  Thurman.  of  Ohio: 

I  cannot  say  what  took  place  in  the  House,  but  when  the  bin  waa 
pending  in  the  Senate  we  thought  it  was  simply  a  bOI  to  reform 
the  mint,  regulate  coinage,  and  fix  up  one  thing  and  another, 
and  there  U  not  a  single  man  In  the  Senate,  I  tMn»^  tmlees  a 
member  of  the  committee  from  which  the  bill  came,  who  had  th* 
Slightest  Idea  that  It  was  even  a  sqiiint  toward  A»mfitr%mitimf^t^t^ 

Hon.  John  Morgan  Bright,  of  Tennessee: 

It  passed  by  fraud  in  the  House,  nerer  having  been  printed  In 
advance,  being  a  substitute  for  the  printed  bill;  never  havlzig  been 
read  at  the  Clerk's  desk,  the  reading  having  been  dispensed  with 
by  an  impression  that  the  bill  made  no  material  allwaliuii  la  the 
eolnage  laws;  It  was  pnseed  without  dlsnisslon.  debate  being  eat 
off  by  opermtton  of  the  previous  question.    It  was  paaed,  to  m|[ 
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gPTtfff^  tnforxxuillon.  under  such  drcuxnatancca  that  the  fraud 
larnprrl  the  attentlom  of  some  of  the  most  watchful  as  well  aa 
the  ablest  statesman  In  Congress  at  that  time.  •  •  •  Aye.  sir. 
It  was  a  fraud  that  smeUs  to  heaven.  It  was  a  fraud  that  will 
ctlnk  In  the  nose  of  posterity,  and  for  which  some  persons  must 
glw  account  in  the  day  of  retribution. 

Hon.  William  Steele  Holman.  of  Indiana: 

I  have  before  me  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  this  HOuse  on 
the  passage  of  that  measure,  a  record  which  no  man  can  read 
without  being  convlnoed  that  the  measure  and  the  method  of  its 
passage  through  this  House  was  a  colossal  swindle.  I  assert  that 
the  measure  never  had  the  sanction  of  this  House,  and  it  does  not 
possess  the  moral  force  of  law.  The  original  bill  was  simply  a  bill 
to  organize  a  bureau  of  mines  and  coinage.  The  bill  which  finally 
passed  the  Htotiae.  which  ultimately  be^ine  a  law.  was  certainly 
not  read  in  t***"  House.  *  *  *  It  was  never  considered  before 
the  House  as  It  was  passed.  Up  to  the  time  the  bill  came  before 
this  House  for  final  passage  the  measure  had  simply  been  one  to 
establish  a  bureau  of  mines;  I  believe  I  use  the  term  ctvrectly  now. 
It  came  from  the  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures. 
The  substitute  which  finally  became  a  law  was  never  read  and  Is 
subject  to  the  charge  made  against  it  by  the  gentleman  from  Mts- 
sourt  (Ifr.  Bland]  that  it  was  passed  by  the  House  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  Its  provlsUms.  especially  upon  that  of  coinage.  I  mjrself 
asked  the  questUxi  of  Mr.  Hooper,  who  stood  near  where  I  am 
now  standing,  whether  it  changed  the  law  in  regard  to  coinage. 
And  the  answer  of  Mr.  Hooper  certainly  left  the  impression  upon 
the  whole  House  that  the  subject  of  the  coinage  was  not  affected  by 
tlwt  bllL 

Hon.  Joseph  O.  Cannon: 

This  legislation  was  liad  In  the  Forty-second  Congress,  February 
la.  1873.  by  a  bUl  to  regulate  the  mints  of  the  United  States,  and 
practically  abolished  silver  as  money,  by  failing  to  provide  for  the 
coinage  of  the  sliver  dollar.  It  was  not  discussed,  as  shown  by  the 
Racoss.  and  neither  Blembers  of  Congress  nor  the  people  under- 
stood the  acopt  of  the  legislation. 

Senator  Bogy,  of  Missouri: 

Why  the  act  of  1873.  which  forbids  the  coinage  of  the  silver 
dollar  was  passed  no  one  at  this  day  can  give  a  good  reason. 

Hon.  Horatio  Chapin  Burchard,  of  Illinois:' 

T%te  Coinage  Act  of  1873,  unaccompanied  by  any  written  report 
vpaa  the  subject  from  any  committee,  and  unknown  to  the 
Memt)erB  of  Congress^  who  without  opposition,  allowed  it  to  pass 
under  the  belief,  If  not  asstiranoe.  that  it  made  no  alteration  In 
the  value  of  the  current  coins,  changed  the  unit  of  value  from 
silver  to  gold. 

General  Garfleld«  of  Ohio: 

_  Pwhaps  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  say  so,  but  it  is  the  truth 
to  say  that.  I  at  that  time,  being  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  and  having  my  hands  overfull  during  all  that 
time  with  wotk.  I  nfvv  read  the  bill.  I  took  it  upon  the  faith  of 
a  prominent  Democrat'  ind  a  prominent  Republican,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  I  voted  at  alL  There  was  no  call  of  the  yeas  and 
nays  and  nobody  opposed  that  bill  that  I  know  of.  It  was  put 
through  as  dooens  of  bills  are,  as  my  friend  and  I  know,  in 
Oongresi.  on  the  faith  of  the  report  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Therefore,  I  tell  you.  because  it  is  the  truth,  that  X 
have  no  knowledge  alxnit  tt. 

Senator  William  Boyd  Allison,  of  Iowa: 

But  when  the  secret  history  of  this  bill  of  1873  comes  to  be 
told.  It  will  disclose  the  fact  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
intended  to  coin  both  gtdd  and  silver,  and  intended  to  place  both 
metala  upaa  the  Ftvnch  relation  instead  of  on  our  own,  which 
waa  the  true  selentUlo  poaltlon  with  reference  to  thla  subject  in 
1873.  but  tliat  the  bill  afterward  was  doctored.  If  I  may  use  that 
term,  and  I  use  it  In  no  offensive  sense,  of  course. 

Senator  James  B.  Beck,  of  Kentucky: 


It  (the  bin  demonetising  sUlrer)  never  was  understood  by  either 

Bouse  of  Oongreas.    I  say  that  with  full  Imowledge  of  the  facts. 

No  newqiaper  reporter — and  they  are  the  most  vigilant  men  I 

ever  saw  in  obtain tng  inf omuttioD— did  not  discover  that  it  had 

^  been  done. 

Senator  Frank  Hereford,  of  West  'Virginia: 

8o  that  I  say  that  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt — and  there 
Is  no  disputing  it — that  bill  which  danonetlxed  sUver.  as  it 
paswd,  never  was  read,  never  was  discussed,  and  that  the  chalr- 
inan  of  the  committee  who  reported  it,  who  offered  the  substitute, 
■aid  to  Mr.  Holmen.  when  inquired  of.  that  it  did  not  affect  the 
coinage  in  any  way  whatever. 

One  of  tlie  most  remarkable  and  to  my  mind  one  of  the  most 
fraudulent  pleoea  of  Initiation  this  or  any  other  country  ever 
■aw^ 

y  Hon.  William  D.  Blelley  ("Pig  Iron**  Kelley) ,  of  Pennsyl- 
who  Introduced  the  bill: 


All  I  can  say  is  that  the  Committee  on  Colxu^ie,  Welgfata,  and 
' ^     reported  the  original  bm.  were  faithful  and  ahie. 


and  scanned  its  provisions  closely;  that  as  their  organ  I  reported 
it;  that  it  contained  provision  for  both  the  standard  silver  dollar 
and  the  trade  dollar.  Never  having  heard  until  a  long  time  after 
its  enactment  into  law  of  the  substitution  In  the  Senate  of  the 
section  which  dropped  the  standard  dollar,  I  profess  to  know 
nothing  of  its  history;  but  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  in  all  the 
legislation  of  this  country  there  is  no  mystery  equal  to  the  de- 
monetization of  the  standard  silver  dollar  of  the  United  States. 
I  have  never  foimd  a  man  who  could  tell  Just  how  it  came  al>out 
or  why. 

Hon.  John  O.  Carlisle,  of  Kentucky,  who  was  elected 
seven  times  as  a  Member  of  Congress  from  Kentucky,  serv- 
ing from  1877  to  May  26,  1890,  at  which  time  he  resigned 
to  take  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  having  been 
elected  to  succeed  James  B.  Beck;  subsequently  he  resigned 
his  seat  in  the  Senate  to  become  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  President  Cleveland's  last  administration.  He  was 
Speaker  of  the  House  in  the  Forty-eighth,  Porty-^iinth,  and 
Fiftieth  Congresses,  and  has  lived  in  history.  He  is  one  of 
the  greatest  parliamentarians  that  ever  presided  over  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Excerpt  from  speech  made  by  Hon.  John  O.  Carlisle: 

I  know  that  the  world's  stock  of  the  precious  metals  is  none  too 
large,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  It  will  ever  become 
so.  Mankind  will  be  fortunate  indeed  if  the  annual  production 
of  gold  and  silver  coin  shall  keep  pace  with  the  annual  Increase 
of  population,  commerce,  and  industry.  According  to  my  view  of 
the  subject  the  conspiracy  which  seems  to  have  been  formed 
here  and  in  Europe  to  destroy  by  legislation  and  otherwise  from 
three-sevenths  to  one-half  of  the  metallic  money  of  the  world  la 
the  most  gigantic  crime  of  this  or  any  other  age. 

The  consummation  of  such  a  scheme  wo\ild  ultimately  entail 
more  misery  upon  the  himian  race  than  aU  the  wars,  pestilences. 
and  famines  that  ever  occurred  In  the  history  of  the  world.  The 
abs(dute  and  Instantaneous  destruction  of  half  the  entire  movable 
property  of  the  world,  including  houses,  ships,  railroads,  and  all 
other  appliances  for  carrying  on  commerce,  while  it  would  be  felt 
more  sensibly  at  the  moment,  would  not  produce  anything  like 
the  prolonged  distress  and  disorganization  of  society  that  must 
inevitably  result  fnxn  the  permanent  annihilation  of  one-half  of 
the  metallic  money  in  the  world.  With  an  ample  currency  an 
Indtistrious  and  frugal  people  will  speedily  rebuild  their  works  of 
internal  Improvement  and  repair  losses  of  property,  but  do  amount 
of  industry  or  economy  on  the  part  of  the  people  can  croita 
money.  When  the  Government  creates  It  or  authorizes  it  the 
citizen  may  acquire  It,  but  he  can  do  nothing  more. 

Our  power  of  legislation  over  this  subject  will  not  be  exhausted 
by  the  passage  of  this  measure,  and  we  ought  not  to  halt  for  a 
single  moment  in  o\ir  efforts  to  complete  the  work  of  relief  in- 
augurated by  it.  The  struggle  now  going  on  cannot  cease,  and 
ought  not  to  cease,  until  all  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country 
are  fully  and  finally  emancipated  from  the  heartless  domination 
of  syndicates,  stock  exchanges,  and  other  great  combinations  of 
money  grabbers  in  this  co\intry  and  in  E^irope.  Let  us,  if  we  can 
do  no  better,  pass  bill  after  bill,  embodying  in  each  some  one 
substantial  provision  for  relief,  and  send  them  to  the  Executive  for 
his  approval.  If  he  withholds  his  signature,  smd  we  are  unable 
to  secure  the  necessary  vote,  here  or  elsewhere,  to  enact  them  into 
laws  notwithstanding  his  veto,  let  \is  as  a  last  resort  suspend  the 
rules  and  put  them  into  the  general  appropriation  bills,  with  the 
distinct  iinderstanding  that  if  the  people  can  get  no  relief  the 
Goverxunent  can  get  no  money. 

Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine,  elected  six  times  to  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  and  was  Speaker  of 
that  body  in  the  Porty-flrst,  Forty-second,  and  POTty-third 
Congresses;  was  Republican  candidate  for  President  in  1884 
and  was  defeated  by  Orover  Cleveland;  was  appointed  to  the 
United  States  Senate  to  fill  the  vacancy  of  Senator  Lot  M. 
Morrill,  and  was  siibsequently  elected  to  that  body;  was 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  Cabinet  of  Presidents  Garfield  and 
Harrison.  Senator  Blaine  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  February  12,  1873,  the  day  silver  was  de- 
monetized. He  heard  the  debate  end  signed  the  bill  in  his 
official  capacity.    Subsequently  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate. 

M^.  Blahoc.  The  discussion  on  the  question  of  remonetlzing 
silver.  Mr.  President,  has  been  prolonged,  able,  and  exhaustive.  I 
may  not  expect  to  add  much  to  Its  value,  but  I  promise  to  add  much 
to  its  lengUi.  I  shall  endeavor  to  consider  facts  rather  than  theo- 
ries, to  state  conclusions  rather  than  arguments: 

First.  I  believe  gold  and  silver  coin  to  be  the  money  of  the  Con- 
stitution, Indeed,  the  money  of  the  American  people  anterior  to  the 
Constitution,  which  that  great  organic  law  recognized  as  quite 
Independent  of  Its  own  existence.  No  power  was  conferred  on  Con- 
gress to  declare  that  either  metal  should  not  be  money.  Congress 
has  therefore,  in  my  Judgment,  no  power  to  demonetize  sUver  any 
more  than  to  demonetize  gold;  no  power  to  demonetize  either  any 
more  than  to  demonetize  both.  In  this  statement  I  am  but  repeat- 
ing the  weighty  dlctiun  of  the  first  of  constitutional  lawyers.  "I  am 
certainly  of  opinion",  said  Mr.  Webster,  "that  gold  and  sUver,  at 


rates  fixed  by  Congress,  constitute  the  legal  standard  of  value  In 
this  country,  and  that  neither  Congress  nor  any  State  has  authority 
to  establish  any  other  standard  or  to  displace  this  standard."  Few 
persons  can  be  found,  I  apprehend,  who  will  maintain  that  Con- 
gress possessed  the  power  to  demonetize  both  gold  and  silver,  or 
that  Congress  could  be  Justified  in  prohibiting  the  coinage  of  both; 
and  yet  in  logic  and  legal  construction  it  would  be  difficult  to  show 
where  and  why  the  p>ower  of  Congress  over  sliver  Is  greater  than 
over  gold — greater  over  either  than  over  the  two.  If,  therefore, 
silver  has  been  demonetized,  I  am  in  favor  of  remonetlzing  it.  If 
the  coinage  has  been  prohibited,  I  am  in  favor  of  ordering  It  to  be 
resumed.  If  it  has  been  restricted.  I  am  in  favor  of  having  it 
enlarged. 

The  two  metals  have  existed  side  by  side  in  harmonious,  hon- 
orable companionship  as  money,  ever  since  intelligent  trade  was 
known  among  men.  It  is  well-nigh  40  centivles  since  "Abraham 
weighed  to  Ephron  the  silver  which  he  had  named  in  the  audience 
of  the  sons  of  Heth — 400  shekels  of  silver  ciurent  money  with  the 
merchant."  Since  that  time  nations  have  risen  and  fallen,  races 
have  disappeared,  dialects  and  languages  have  been  forgotten,  arts' 
have  been  lost,  treasures  have  perished,  continents  have  been  dis- 
covered. Islands  have  been  sunk  in  the  sea.  and  through  all  these 
ages  and  through  all  these  changes,  silver  and  gold  have  reigned 
supreme,  as  the  representatives  of  value,  as  the  media  of  exchange. 
The  dethronement  of  each  has  been  attempted  in  turn  and  some- 
times the  dethronement  of  both;  but  always  in  vain.  And  here  we 
are  today,  deliberating  anew  over  the  problem  which  comes  down 
to  us  from  Abraham's  time;  the  weight  of  the  silver,  that  shall  be 
"current  money  with  the  merchant."  .^ 

So  insidious  were  the  methods  of  those  who  drafted  the 
demonetization  bill,  so  cunningly  was  it  worded,  that  I  doubt 
if  today  there  is  one  person  in  a  thousand  who,  unless  he  has 
given  study  to  the  question,  could  point  out  the  section  or  the 
words  used  in  demonetization. 

Those  who  advocate  bimetallism — ^the  use  of  both  gold  and 
silver  as  basic  money — are  branded  by  the  subsidized  press 
and  college  professors  who  are  the  paid  emissaries  of  the 
international  bankers,  as  fools,  knaves,  cranks,  demagogues, 
repudiators,  and  so  forth.  Therefore,  in  order  to  disabuse 
your  minds  of  the  truthfulness  of  these  vile  names,  I  am 
going  to  make  a  retrospective  tour  of  the  platforms  of  the 
two  major  political  parties  so  that  you  may  see  for  yourselves 
exactly  how  they  stood. 

The  Democratic  plank  in  1884,  Cleveland  and  Hendricks 
candidates,  was: 

We  believe  in  honest  money,  the  gold  and  silver  coinage  of  the 
Constitution,  and  a  circiilating  medlxmi  convertible  bito  such 
money  without  loss. 

The  Republican  plank.  Blaine  and  Logan  candidates,  was: 

We  have  always  recommended  the  best  money  known  to  the 
civilized  world;  and  we  urge  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  unite 
all  commercial  nations  in  the  establishment  of  an  international 
standard,  which  shall  fix  for  all  the  relative  value  of  gold  and 
silver  coinage. 

To  show  you  how  much  respect  Mr.  Cleveland  had  for  the 
Democratic  platform  plank,  his  first  message  to  Congress 
asked  for  the  repeal  of  the  Bland-Allison  bill  which  was  the 
only  recc^^tion  that  silver  had. 

In  1888  the  Democratic  platform.  Cleveland  and  Hiurman 
candidates:  No  financial  plank. 

The  Republican  plank,  Harrison  and  Morton  candidates, 
was: 

The  Republican  Party  Is  in  favor  of  the  tise  of  both  gold  and 
sUver  as  money  and  condemns  the  policy  of  the  Democratic 
administration  in  its  efforts  to  demonetize  silver. 

In  1892  the  Democratic  plank.  CHeveland  and  Stevenson 
candidates,  was: 

We  denotmce  the  Republican  legislation  known  as  the  Sherman 
Act  of  1890  as  a  cowardly  makeshift,  fraught  wlth^he  posslbUltles 
of  danger  in  the  future  which  should  make  all  of  its  supporters, 
as  well  as  its  author,  anxious  for  its  speedy  repeal.  We  hold  to 
the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  the  standard  money  of  the 
country  and  to  the  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver  wlthotrt  dis- 
criminating against  either  metal  or  charge  for  mintage;  but  the 
dollar  imlt  of  coinage  of  both  metals  must  be  of  equal  intrinsio 
and  exchangeable  value.     •     •     • 

Ilie  Republican  plank.  Harrison  and  Held  candidates,  was: 

The  American  people,  from  tradition  and  Interest,  favn*  bimetal- 
lism, and  the  Republican  Party  demands  the  use  of  both  gold  and 
silver  as  standard  money,  with  such  restrictions  and  tmder  such 
provisions,  to  be  determined  by  legislation,  as  wlU  secure  the 
maintenance  of  the  parity  of  val\iea  of  the  two  metals.    *     *     * 
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I  want  to  again  call  your  attention  to  the  bimetallic  plank — 
the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  standard  money — upon 
which  Mr.  Cleveland  was  elected.  In  his  first  message  to 
Congress  he  called  for  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Silver 
Purchase  Act  which  was  more  liberal  to  silver  than  the 
Bland-Alllson  Act  which  was  repealed  and  passed  in  its  stead. 

In  1896  the  only  difference  In  the  financial  plank  on  the 
silver  question  which  was  a  paramoimt  issue  was  that  the 
Democratic  platform.  Bryan  and  Sewell  candidates,  declared 
for  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of 
16  to  1,  without  the  aid  and  consent  of  any  other  nation. 

The  Republican  platform.  McKinley  and  Hobart  candi- 
dates, declared: 

We  are,  therefore,  opposed  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  except  by 
international  agreement  with  the  leading  commercial  nMlons  of 
the  world,  wlilch  we  pledge  ourselves  to  promote. 

You  Will  note  that  they  were  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
provided  we  were  permitted  to  do  so  by  European  countries  or 
international  agreement. 

In  1900  the  Democratic  platform  reaffirmed  and  endorsed 
the  principles  of  the  financial  plank  in  the  1896  platform. 

The  Republican  Party  platform  went  body  and  soul  to  the 
money  changers  in  the  following  language: 

We  renew  our  allegiance  to  the  principle  of  the  gold  standard 
and  declare  oxir  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the  legislation  of  tlM 
Fifty-sixth  Congress,  by  which  the  parity  of  all  our  money  and  the 
stability  of  our  currency  upon  a  gold  basis  has  been  secxired. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  references  of  the  platforms  of 
the  two  great  political  parties,  both  advocated  gold  and  silver 
as  basic  money.  I  want  to  add  the  names  of  the  few  promi- 
nent men  in  the  Nation's  history  /who  have  advocated  bi- 
metallism. 

In  1890  President  McKinley.  declared  aa  the  floor  of  the 
House: 

I  would  give  it  (silver)  equal  credit  and  honor  with  gold;  I  would 
make  no  discrimination;  I  would  utilize  both  metals  as  money  ami 
discredit  neither;  I  want  the  doubla  standard. 

When  Mr.  Harrison  wrote  his  letter  of  acceptance,  Septem- 
ber 3. 1888.  he  said: 

The  resolution  of  the  convention  In  favor  of  bimetallism  de- 
clares. I  think,  the  true  and  necessary  condition  of  a  movement 
that  tias  upon  these  lines  my  cordial  adherence  and  support.  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  fr«e  coinage  of  silver  at  such  a 
ratio  to  gold  as  will  maintain  the  equality  in  their  oommercUU  uses 
of  the  two  coined  dollars  would  conduce  to  the  pro^aertty  of  all 
the  great-producing  and  commercial  natlpns  of  the  world. 

Quotation  from  Mr.  Garfield's  inaugural  address  of  Biarch 
4.1881: 

By  the  experience  of  commercial  nations  in  all  ages  4t  has  been 
fouiid  that  gold  and  silver  afford  the  only  safe  foundation  for  a 
monetary  system. 

Hon.  Daniel  Webster's  opinion  on  the  Nation's  monetary 
system: 

I  am  certainly  of  the  opinion  that  gold  and  sOver,  at  rates  fixed 
by  Congress,  constitute  th^,  legal  standard  of  value  tn  this  country, 
and  that  neither  Congress  iuv  any  State  has  authority  to  estabUili 
any  other  standard  or  tof  fllsplaoe  this  standard. 

Hon.  James  O.  Blaine,  from  the  fioor  of  the  Senate.  Febru- 
ary?. 1878: 

I  believe  the  struggle  now  going  on  In  this  country  and  la  other 
countries  for  a  single  gold  standard  would,  if  successful,  produce 
widespread  disaster  In  the  end  throughout  the  commercial  world, 
llie  destruction  of  silver  as  money  and  establishing  gold  as  the 
sole  xinit  of  value  must  have  a  ruinous  effect  on  aU  forms  of  prop- 
erty except  those  investments  which  yield  a  fixed  return  in  money. 

When  specie  pajrments  were  suspended,  about  January  1, 
1862,  both  gold  and  sliver  coins  disappeared  frtnn  circula- 
tion. The  place  of  the  subsidiary  silver  coins  was  for  a  time 
supplied  by  the  use  of  tickets,  due  bills,  and  other  forms  of 
private  obligations,  which  were  issued  by  merchants,  manu- 
facturers, and  others  whose  business  required  them  to  "make 
change."  Congress  soon  Interfered  and  authorized,  first,  the 
use  of  postage  stamps  for  change;  second,  a  modified  form  of 
postage  stamp  called  postal  currency,  and.  finally,  frac- 
tional paper  currency  in  denominatlans  correspoodlng  to  the 
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subsidiary  sflver  coins.  Tlie  higlMst  amount  aittborlBed  was 
150.000,000. 

When  Congress  passed  an  act  profvidlng  for  the  resump- 
tion of  specie  payment  to  take  effect  in  1879.  tbe  ooontry  had 
beanie  thoroughly  arooaed  and  informed  for  the  first  time 
of  the  demonetintion  of  slhrer;  oouequently.  Congresanan 
Bum,  ot  Missouri,  introdooed  a  taiU  Which  was  paased.  com- 
pletely remonetising  sihrer.  It  went  to  the  S^^nate  and  after 
eztended  debate  a  compromise  amendment  was  adopted  and 
known  as  the  Alliscm  amendment,  providing  for  the  purchase 
of  "not  less  than  $2,000,000  worth  per  month  nor  more  than 
$44)00.000  worth  per  month  and  cause  the  same  to  be 
coined  monthly  as  fast  as  so  purchased."  Tliat  law  was  in 
^Deration  until  laOO,  at  which  time  Senator  Sherman,  of 
Ohio,  offered  a  bill  repealing  the  ^^land^Allison  bill,  hereto- 
fore referred  to,  which  prqirlded  f or  ^ifie  purchase  of 
4.MO.0OO  ounces  each  month.,  and  in  1893  the  Sherman  bill 
was  repealed  and  sUver  had  no  further  recogniUon  until 
1034,  when  President  Rooseyelt.  by  proclamation,  fixed  tbe 
price  of  77  cents  per  ounce  for  new^  mined  silver  and  tbe 
purchase  of  silver  on  the  open  market. 

Vot  the  information  of  the  public  who  have  been  influ- 
enced by  subtle  prc^Mganda  to  look  with  disdain  upon  sUver 
as  basic  money.  I  am  going  to  append  two  tables  from  the 
nport  of  the  United  States  mint  for  1935.  which,  if  care- 
fully azuJyaed.  win  enlighten  those  who  have  been  misled. 

Jaerage  eommereua  ratio  of  Mver  to  gold  each,  calendar  year  since 

16S7 
T«ar:  ^^^^ 

ie9o'~rriiiiiiiiiiiiii"i™~  .iTiriiiiii" 15. 02 

ie9i 1*  98 

leoa 1*  92 

1693 M  83 

i«5iiiziiriiiiiiii~i~rjri7.™~™iiiiiiiiiii~ii  is;  02 

1606 -— —  15  00 

1897 . 15. 20 

1696 1*  0*^ 

1696 ^- 1*-  »* 

1700 14  81 


Averaae  commercial  ratio  of  tUver  to  gold  each  calendar  fear 
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1747 

1748 -- 

I753II 

1754 

17561"! 

1767 

1760l-I 

1761 

1763lIII~II 

i765imiri-i 

1766 

1767 

1769"I""I 

1770 

1771 

1772 

1773 

1774 

1775 

1777"II~I~III 

1778 

1779 

1780- 

1781 ■ 

1782 

1784l"~r~__I - 

1785 

1786 

1787 

1788 

1789 

1790 - 

1791 — 

I793IIIII" 

1794 

1795.- - 

1796__ 

1797 

1799"IZII~" 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1807lI"~IIIIIIII"IIIZIIIIIIIIIIIZ 

1808 

1809 

1810 

1811 

1812 

1813 

1814 

1815__ 

1817lIZII~~III™I~III~~™! 

1818 

1819 

1620 

1821 _. 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1885 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 


1880 

1881 

1882 

18S3 

1834 

1885 

1886 

1837 


1838 

1889 

1840 


tinea 
Batio 

15.  as 

15.11 

14.80 

14.55 

14.39 

14.50 

14.64 

14.48 

14.68 

14.94 

14.87 

14.85 

14.15 

14.14 

14.64 

15.27 

14.99 

14.70 

14.83 

14.80 

14.85 

14.80 

14.72 

14.63 

14.66 

14.52 

14.62 

14.62 

14.72 

14.55 

14.54 

14.68 

14.80 

14.72 

14.78 

14.42 

14.48 

14.70 

14.92 

14.96 

14.92 

14.65 

14.75 

15.04 

15.05 

16.17 

16.00 

16.37 

16.55 

16.65 

16.41 

15.58 

15.74 

15.68 

15.46 

15.26 

15.41 

16.41 

16.79 

16.52 

16.43 

16.08 

15.96 

15.77 

16.53 

16.11 

16.25 

16.04 

16.26 

15.28 

15.11 

16.35 

15.33 

16.6a 

15.95 

15.80 

15.84 

16.82 

15.70 

16.76 

16.74 

16.78 

16.78 

16.83 

15.72 

16.73 

15.93 

15.73 

15.80 

15.72 

15.83 

16.85 

16.63 

16.62 


Average  commercial  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  each  calendar  year  since 

1687 — Continued 

Tear:  jiatfo 

1841 15.  70 

1842 ^ 15. 87 

1843 ^^. 15.  93 

1844 „^ 15.  85 

1845 15. 92 

1846 16. 90 

1847 15.  80 

1848 15. 85 

1849 15.  78 

1850 15.  70 

1851 15. 46 

1852- 15.  59 

1853 15.  33 

1854 15. 33 

1855 15.  38 

1858 15.  38 

1857 __ ^  15.  27 

1858 15.  38 

1859 15. 19 

1860 15. 29 

1861 ^ 15. 50 

1862 15. 35 

1863 15.  37 

1864 15. 37 

1865 15. 44 

1866 , 15.  43 

1867 * 15.  57 

1868_ 15.  59 

1869 _ 15.  60 

1870 15.  57 

1871 15.  57 

1872 1 15.  63 

1873 ___  15.  93 

1874_ ^._ 16. 16 

1875 -:: 16.  64 

1876 17. 75 

1877 17.  20 

1878 17.  92 

1879 18. 39 

1880 18. 05 

1881 ^ 18.  25 

1882 18.  20 

1883 18.  64 

1884 18. 61 

1885 19. 41 

1886 20.78 

1887 : 21. 10 

1888 22. 00 

1889 22. 10 

1890 _ 19.75 

1891 20.  92 

1892 23. 72 

1893 26.  49 

1894 32.  56 

1895 81.  60 

1896 80. 59 

1897 84. 20 

1898 35. 03 

1899 84.  36 

1900 33.  33 

1901 34.  68 

1902 89. 15 

1903 38. 10 

1904 35.  70 

1905 33.  87 

1906 30.54 

1907 31.24 

1908 -  38. 64 

1909 39.  74 

1910 38.22 

1911 38.  33 

1912 - 33. 62 

1913 34.  19 

1914 37. 37 

1915 40. 48 

1916_. ; 80.  78 

1918"~iniII™III™lIIII"" 31. 00 

1919 18. 44 

1920 - 20.  28 

1921 32. 76 

1922 30. 43 

1923 31. 69 

1924 80. 80 

1925 29.  78 

1926 33. 11 

1928"IZIZIIZZIZZIII"IiriI~I"--- 85. 84 

38. 78 


1929- 
1930. 
1931- 
1932. 
1933.. 


63. 74 

.     71.26 

73.29 

60.00 

1934 72. 49 

1935 54. 74 


BullUm  value  of  the  silver  dollar  {371^  grains  of  pure  sUver)  at 

the  annual  average  price  of  silver  each  calendar  year  since  1837 
Year:  Valua 

1838 Z-ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZIZZZZZZZZZ   I.  ooe 

1839 1. 023 

1840 1.  023 

1841 1. 018 

1842 1. 007 


1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 


l! 008 

_Z_ZZ_ZZZZ.ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ  i!  006 

1. oil 

1. 008 

1. 018 

I860 1. 018 


1851. 
1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 
1857. 


1.034 
1.025 
1.043 
1.043 
1.039 
1.039 
1.046 


1.063 
1.046 
1.081 
1.041 
1.040 
1.040 
1.036 
1.086 


1859 

1860 . 

1861 r 

1862 

1863 

1864 ; 

1865 

1866 

1867 1. 037 

1868 . 1. 036 

1869 1. 034 

1870 1. 037 

1871 1. 036 

1873 1. 023 

1873 1. 00S68 

1874._^ .  98900 

1875 . 96086 

1876 ,  90039 

1877 . 92968 

1878 . 80333 

1879 .  80938 

1880 . 88664 

1881 . 87675 

1882.. .  8788S 

1883 - .  85754 

1884— .  85004 

1885 . 83879 

1886 .  76981 

1887 i .  76765 

1888 .  73683 

1889 .  72836 

1890 .  80037 

1891 .  7«416 

1892 . 67401 

1893 . .  60861 

1894 .  40097 

1895 .  50687 

1898 — z .  62357 

1897 ^ .  46745 

1898 „-^ _ .  45640 

1899 .  46535 

1900 _ .  4T9SB 

1901 .  40008 

1903 . 40885 

1903 .  41900 

1904 .  4476S 


1905 „ 

1906 

1907.„.,__1. 

1908 ; 

1909 

1910. 

1911 

1913 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1937 

1938 

1939 


.47300 
.63868 
.51164 
.41371 
.40381 
.41835 
.41700 
.47648 
.46700 
.43780 
.40185 
.53004 
.60343 
.76142 
.86003 
.78844 
.48801 
.53543 
.60468 
.51006 
.63681 
.48384 
.43888 
.46287 
.41320 
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BuOkm  vahie  of  the  attver  ddiar  (371)4  gmina  of  pure  tatwr)  at 
the  annual  average  price  of  tUver  each  calendar  year  atnee  lUT— 
OOBtlnued 

Tear: 

mo 

1881. 
19S2. 
1983. 
1084- 


1985 


value 

fO.  99761 
.23440 
. 21814 
.97068 
.87344 
.49950 


Tbe  first  table  above  refers  to  the  commercial  ratio  of 
silver  to  gold  from  1687  to  1935.  inclusive.  Tou  will  note 
that  in  1760  the  commercial  ratio  was  14.14.  That  means 
that  14.14  ounces  of  silver,  sold  on  the  open  market,  would 
buy  an  ounce  of  gold.  You  will  also  find  in  the  above 
table  of  1808.  1812.  and  1813  the  ratio  of  silver  to  gold 
was  a  fraction  over  16  to  1.  This  means  over  the  long 
stretch  of  years  from  1687  to  1873  there  were  but  three 
times  when  a  fraction  over  16  ounces  of  silver  was  required 
to  buy  an  ounce  of  gfA±  Utdk  at  the  year  1873.  when  silver 
was  demonetized,  and  you  win  find  that  the  commercial  ratio 
was  lees  than  16  to  1.  Then  begins  the  downward  plunge  of 
silver  to  1032  when  the  commercial  ratio  reached  the  peak 
of  73.29  to  1.  which  means  that  in  1873  less  than  16  ounces 
of  silver  could  be  sold  on  the  open  market,  the  proceeds  of 
n^ch  would  pitrchaiy  1  ounce  of  gold,  while  in  1932  it  took 
the  i»oceeds  of  73.29  ounces  of  silver  to  buy  an  ounce  of 
gold. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  second  table  pertaining 
to  the  bullicm  value  of  silver  measured  in  gold  at  the  ratio 
of  16  to  1.  Ftom  the  calenrtar  year  of  1837,  when  the  pres- 
ent ratio  of  16  to  1  was  established,  up  to  and  including  1873. 
there  was  not  a  single  year  when  silver  was  not  a  slight 
I»emium  over  gold.  Bean  down  the  table  from  1873.  when 
the  value  of  the  silver  dollar  was  worth  over  a  dollar  meas- 
ured in  gold,  until  1932  when  the  value  of  bullion  in  the 
silver  dollar  measured  in  gold  was  2U1  of  a  cent, 
voa  THs  mvoucATioir  or  ths  wmmuit  onnauTioH  of  amkbicanb 


As  late  as  in  May  1894  a  catte  message  was  sent  to  the 
Lord  liCayor  ot  Lcmdon  by  leading  United  States  SenatCM^  of 
both  parties,  as  follows: 

W«  desire  to  eipreee  our  oonUal  ajmpathj  wttb  tbe  morement 
to  promote  tlie  reet oration  of  silver  by  International  agreement 
In  aid  at  whicb  we  understand  a  meeting  Is  to  be  held  today  under 
yoor  lordship'*  presidency.  We  beUeve  that  the  tree  coinage  of 
both  gold  and  aUver  by  intematlnnal  agreement  at  a  fixed  ratio 
would  secure  to  manWnd  the  **'— '"g  of  a  suffldent  volume  at 
BSttflle  money,  and,  what  Is  hardly  leas  In^Mxtant,  secure  to  the 
warid  of  trade  Immunity  from  violent  exchange  flucfeuatlosis. 

Whom  do  you  suppose  were  among  the  signers  of  that 
cablegram?  B6niy  Cabot  Lodge,  Republican  Senator  from 
Massachusetts:  W.  E.  Chandler,  Republican,  from  New 
Hampshire;  Nelson  W.  Aldrlch,  Republican,  from  Rhode 
Xfeteod;  Shelby  M.  CuDom.  Republican,  from  Ohio;  W.  B. 
Aniaon,  Republican,  trom  Iowa;  Calvin  S.  Brice,  Demo- 
crat, from  CMik);  S.  8.  Piatt.  Republican,  from  Connecticut; 
A.  P.  Qorman,  Democrat,  trcm  Ibryland;  John  Sherman, 
BepabUcan.  from  Ohio,  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  under 
Baym  and  Seeretary  of  State  under  McKinley. 

Lard  Qoschen,  eminent  English  monetaxy  authority  and 
direetor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  said: 

What.  H  may  be  asked,  will  be  the  value  at  gold  to  them  (tbe 
^-jimle  of  me  UBtted  States)  tf  they  neither  requhre  It  tar  Internal 
>  efietda^n  nor  for  payment  of  foreign  UabUltles.  from  which. 
under  our  hjpotbeees.  they  wUl  be  oomparattrely  free. 

If  that  mladilevous  Itnanrial  ptdlcy  which  has  had  its  origin 
IB  the  Nortti  Amerlcaa  Republic  daring  the  late  war  m  that 
eountry  should  become  Indurated  down  to  a  flxture  there,  that 
Oovsmment  win  funlsh  Its  money  without  cost  It  will  pay  off 
tti  debts  and  be  without  debt.  It  will  have  an  the  mooey 
peeessary  to  carry  on  tta  oommeroe.  It  wm  become  proepero>ua 
beyond  precedent  In  the  history  of  etviUnd  guf  ei  umwits  of  the 
worid.  The  brains  and  wealth  of  aU  eoontrles  wlQ  go  to  Karth 
That  Government  must  be  dertroyed.  or  It  wlU  destroy 
monaarefay  on  this  globe. — London  TtaMS.  1886. 


Tte  controfvcrBy  above  referred  to.  which  inquired  the 
tnfterview  of  Lord  Goechai.  was  the  Issuing  of  «<*»"*«^  and 
United  States  notes  by  the  OovemmeDt.  Whoi  tbe  con- 
trovcnj  sotalded,  tntmiattninal  bankani  alBUated  wlUi  ttm 


Rothschilds,  began  a  concerted  campaign  in  an  countries  to 
demonetize  silver  in  order  to  further  reduce  the  amount  of 
money  coined  by  the  various  governments,  and  increase  the 
opportunity  of  the  bankers  to  furnish  a  credit  money  at  a 
Sffoflt  to  themselves. 

Right  here  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  indisputa- 
ble fact  that  there  was  Issued  by  an  act  ct  Congress,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  $427,768,499  of  United  States 
notes,  known  as  greenbacks.  Subsequently,  $81,087,483  of 
United  States  notes  were  retired  leaving  $346,681,016  of  United 
States  notes  which  have  been  in  circulation  every  day  since 
the  Civil  War  and  have  not  cost  the  Government  a  penny  of 
interest.  To  draw  a  comparison  between  the  interest-bearing, 
nontaxable  bond  of  the  Qovemment  and  a  taxable  United 
States  note — Government  money — ^I  herewith  submit  an  an- 
swer to  a  letter  which  is  self-explanatory. 

Bon.  SotrrH  Trzmbu,  jAirtTAKT  80.  1986. 

Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
IfT  DsAB  Ms.  Tsimble:  Receipt  is  acimowledged  of  your  letter 
Of  January  25,  1936,  pertaining  to  the  Interest  calculation  which 
you  requested  In  an  earlier  letter. 

The  amotint  of  interest  accriilng  on  $346,681,016  at  5  percent 
compounded  semiannually,  from  January  1,  1863,  to  January  1. 
1036,  Is  twelve  billion  four  himdred  and  six  million  dollars. 
Very  truly  yours. 

HZRBXST  E.   OASTOIf, 

Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 

The  above  $346,681,016  represents  United  States  notes — 
greenbacks — issued  during  the  Civil  War  when  the  bazikers 
refused  credit  to  the  Government,  and  was  used  to  pay  the 
soldiers  and  sailors.  These  United  States  notes-— green- 
backs— ^have  been  in  constant  use  ever  since,  having  per- 
formed the  function  of  money  in  every  day  business  trans- 
actions, at  no  cost  of  interest  to  the  Government.  If  5  per- 
cent bonds  had  been  issued  instead  of  United  States  notes 
the  compound  interest  on  said  bonds  would  have  been 
twelve  billion  four  hundred  and  six  million  dollars. 

Tlie  United  States  notes — greenbacks — depreciated  greatly, 
as  measured  in  gold,  after  they  were  Issued,  for  the  good 
and  sufficient  reason  tliat  they  were  made  legal  tender  for 
all  debts,  both  pubhc  and  private,  except  duties  on  imports 
and  interest  on  the  public  debt.  This  discrimination  by  the 
Qovemment  against  its  own  money  was  the  cause  of  its 
depreciation. 

Government  bonds  depreciated  in  the  same  proportion  as 
United  States  notes.  The  Treasury  Department  shows  that 
the  first  block  of  Government  bonds,  issued  during  the  Civil 
War,  was  sold  for  gold  at  a  discount  of  $7,358,544.19. 

Ricardo  says: 

That  commodities  rise  or  fall  In  proportion  to  the  Increase  or 
diminution  of  money,  I  assume  as  a  fact  that  Is  incontrovertible. 

J(^tm  Locke,  cme  of  England's  greatest  thinkers  and  econo- 
mists, sasrs: 

The  lessening  of  the  quantity  of  money  makes  an  equal 
quantity  of  it  exchange  for  a  greater  quantity  of  any  other 
commodity. 

John  Stuart  lilill  tells  us: 

That  an  increase  of  the  quantity  of  money  raises  prices  and 
a  diminution  lowers  them.  Is  the  most  elementary  proposition 
In  the  theory  of  currency,  and  without  It  we  should  have  no  key 
to  any  of  the  others. 

Old  Adam  Smith  (they  have  called  him  the  father  of 
political  economy)  said,  in  substance,  this: 

Money  measures  things  and  things  measure  money.  Each 
omsure  the  other  by  and  according  to  its  own  abundance,  by 
eomparlson.  If  you  double  the  volume  of  money  In  cinnilatlon, 
you  double  the  price  of  everything.  By  doubling  the  price  you 
divide  the  debt  because  It  takes  only  half  as  much  labOT  or  the 
products  of  labor  to  pay  the  same  debt.  If  you  divide  the 
amount  of  money  In  circulation,  you  divide  the  price  of  every- 
^^  By  dividing  the  price  of  everything,  you  double  your 
oebta.  for  it  wm  take  twice  as  much  labor  or  the  nroducts  of 
labor  to  pay  the  same  debt. 

W.  J.  Bryan  said: 

_Tb»  Federal  Reeerre  bank  that  should  have  been  the  farmers' 
I^BMeet  protection  has  become  his  greatest  foe.  The  deflation 
OC  tta  farmer  was  a  crime  deliberately  committed,  not  out  of 
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enmity  to  the  farmer  but  out  of  Indifference  to  mti^,  inflation 
of  prices  had  encouraged  him  to  buy,  and  then  deflation  de- 
livered him  into  the  hands  of  the  money  lender.  The  Federal 
bank  can  be  a  blessing  or  a  curse  according  to  its  management. 
If  the  Wall  Street  speculators  are  In  control  of  It  they  can  drain 
the  agrlcxUtiiral  districts  and  keep  up  a  fictitious  proq^erlty 
among  the  members  of  the  plunderbtmd. 

While  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  law  is  the  greatest  economte 
reform  achieved  In  the  last  half  century.  If  not  In  our  national 
history.  It  woiUd  be  better  to  repeal  it,  go  back  to  <A&  conditions 
and  take  our  chances  with  individual  financiers,  than  to  turn 
the  Federal  Reserve  bank  over  to  Wall  Street  and  aUow  its 
tremendotis  power  to  be  tised  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  plans 
of  the  Money  Ttust. 

Abraham  Lincoln  said: 

If  a  government  contracted  a  debt  with  a  certain  amount  of 
money  In  circulation  and  then  contracted  the  money  volume  be- 
fore the  debt  was  paid,  it  Is  the  most  heinous  crime  a  govern- 
ment could  commit  against  the  people. 

lliomas  Jefferson  said: 

I  believe  that  banking  institutions  are  more  dangerotis  to  our 
liberties  than  standing  armies.  Already  they  have  raised  up  a 
monetary  aristocracy  that  has  set  the  Qovemment  at  defln^ce. 
The  Issiilng  power  should  be  taken  from  the  banks  and  re- 
stored to  the  Government  and  the  pec^e,  to  whom  it  rightfully 
belongs. 

Edison: 

It  Is  a  terrible  situation  when  the  Government  must  go  into 
debt  and  submit  to  ruinous  Interest  charges  at  the  hands  of  men 
who  control  the  fictitious  value  of  gold.  If  our  coxmtry  can 
Issue  bonds  It  can  also  issue  currency.  Both  are  promises  to 
pay,  but  one  promise  fattens  the  usurer,  the  other  helps  the 
people. 

Jefferson: 

If  the  American  people  ever  allow  private  banks  to  control  the 
issue  of  their  currency,  first  by  Inflation  and  then  by  deflation, 
the  banks  and  corporations  that  will  grow  up  around  them  wlU 
deprive  the  people  of  all  pC9perty  until  their  children  will  wake 
up  homeless  on  the  continent  their  fathers  conquered. 

Lincoln: 

Money  is  the  creature  of  law;  its  creation  and  original  Issue 
ahould  be  maintained  as  an  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  National 
Government.  The  needs  of  all  can  best  be  served  by  imniing 
national  currency  and  credit  through  the  (^>eratlon  of  a  luitlonal 

banking  system. 

President  Andrew  Jackson  challenged  the  Wall  Streeters  of 

his  day  with  the  words — 

Gentlemen.  I  am  convinced  that  you  used  the  funds  of  the 
(United  States)  bank  to  speculate  In  the  breadstuffs  of  the  coun- 
try.   You  are  a  den  of  vipers  and  thieves. 

Prof.  Irving  Plsher,  noted  Yale  University  economist: 

We  must  live  up  to  article  I  of  the  Constitution,  luider  which 
Congress  is  supposed  to  regulate  the  value  of  money. 

Senator  William  E.  Borah  recently  said: 

The  czars  never  had  such  power  as  the  Federal  Reserve. 

Secretary  Carlisle  appeared  before  the  House  Committee 
cm  Appropriations  on  January  21,  1895,  and  I  quote  from  the 
printed  report  of  his  testimony  before  the  committee: 

Mr.  SisiXT.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  (perhaps  not  entirely  con- 
nected with  the  matter  under  discussion)  what  objection  there 
could  be  to  having  the  option  of  redeeming  either  In  sUver  or 
gold  lie  with  the  Treasury  instead  of  the  noteholder? 

Secretary  Caklisul  If  that  policy  had  been  adopted  at  the  be- 
ginning of  resiunptlon — and  I  am  not  saying  this  for  the  purpose 
of  criticizing  tbe  action  of  any  of  my  predecessors,  or  anybody 
tlae — but  if  the  policy  of  reserving  to  the  Goveroment  at  the 
beginning  of  resimiption.  tbe  option  of  redeeming  in  gold  or  sUver 
ail  Ite  paper  presented,  I  believe  it  would  have  worked  benefldally, 
and  there  would  have  been  no  trouble  growing  out  of  it;  but  the 
Secretiules  of  the  Treasxiry  from  the  beginning  of  resimiptlon  have 
pursued  a  policy  of  redeeming  in  gold  or  silver,  at  the  option  of 
the  holder  of  the  paper,  and  if  any  Secretary  had  afterward  at- 
tempted to  change  that  policy  and  force  silver  upon  a  man  who 
wanted  gold,  or  gold  upon  a  man  who  wanted  silver,  and  espe- 
cially if  he  had  made  the  attempt  at  such  a  critical  period  as  we 
have  had  In  the  last  2  years,  my  Judgment  Is  it  would  have  hem 
very  disastrous. 

The  above  shows  that  the  option  to  pay  in  either  metal, 
gold  or  silver,  was  with  the  debtor,  but  the  Qovemment  sur- 
rendered the  option  to  the  creditor.  Naturally,  the  debtor 
would  pay  In  the  cheaper  money  if  it  be  either  gold  or  silver. 
This  would  take  the  demand  off  the  dearer  metal  and  iriace 
tt  cm  the  cheaper  metal,  thereby  keeping  than  on  a  parity. 


Carlisle^  statement  before  the  committee  shows  the  power 
of  the  money  changers  over  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  of 
both  parties. 

^  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  privileges  granted  thu 
first  and  second  United  States  Banks— which  was  the  bone 
tA  contention  for  nearly  40  years  between  our  forefathers 
in  the  pioneer  days  of  the  Government — to  those  granted 
our  present  wonderful,  impregnable  Federal  Reserve  Bank- 
ing System.  The  charters  of  the  first  and  second  United 
States  Banks  prohitHted  them  from  purchasing  Qovemment 
bonds  or  any  other  obligations  of  the  Qovemment.  Tlie 
law  directs  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  purchase  Qovem- 
ment bonds.  The  charters  of  the  first  and  second  United 
States  Banks  limited  the  maximum  amount  they  could  loan 
the  Qovenmient  to  $500,000.  The^  Federal  Reserve  banks 
can  loan  the  Qovemment  an  unlimited  amount.  The  Qov- 
emment subscribed  for  one-fifth  of  the  stock  in  both  United 
States  Banks  and  sold  their  stock  in  the  first  bank  for  a  net 
profit  of  $671,860,  and  in  addition  collected  $1,101,720  in 
dividends.  The  Qovemment  has  absolutely  no  stock  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  bank,  as  it  is  owned  by  private  capitalists 
and  run  for  individual  profits. 

The  bank  notes — currency— of  the  first  and  second  United 
States  banks  chartered  by  the  Qovemment,  were  neither 
direct  nor  indirect  obligations  of  the  Qovemment  The 
charter  provided  only  that  the  Qovemment  would  receive 
them  in  pasrment  of  Government  obligations,  taxes,  duties 
on  imports,  and  so  forth.  Federal  bank  notes  are  the  direct 
obligations  of  the  Qovemment,  making  them  full  legal 
tender  in  payment  of  all  debts  both  private  and  public. 
The  charters  of  the.  first  and  second  United  States  banks 
did  not  provide  for  the  deposit  of  United  States  funds  la 
said  banks.  The  Federal  Reserve  bank  law  provides  that 
all  Government  funds  shall  be  deposited  in  Federal  Reserve 
or  member  banks.  The  Qovemment  did  not  issue  money 
of  any  kind  or  description  for  the  first  or  second  United 
States  banks.  The  Qovemment  furnishes  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  Federal  Reserve  notes  in  unlimited  quantities 
on  commercial  notes,  drafts,  trills  of  exchange,  and  bank 
acceptances,  without  interest  or  cost,  except  the  cost  of 
printing,  which  is  miproximately  30  cents  on  the  thousand 
dollars. 

The  capital  stock,  dividends,  and  surplus  of  the  old 
United  States  banks  were  taxed  like  any  other  private 
bank.  Hie  cairital  stock,  dividends,  and  surplus  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  are  exempt  from  Federal,  State,  dty, 
and  county  taxatioiL  The  bank  notes — currency — of  the 
United  States  banks  were  received  by  the  Qovemment  in 
payment  of  all  Qovemment  dues— duties  on  imports,  taxes, 
and  so  forth. 

I  often  wonder  what  George  Washington,  Thomas  JeCTer- 
son,  and  the  other  great  statesmen  of  that  day  who  were 
opposed  to  the  old  Unitel  States  bank,  yea,  even  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  his  cohorts  who  were  in  favor  of  it,  would 
have  to  say,  if  they  were  reincarnated,  in  comparing  the 
mild  privileges  accorded  the  United  States  bank  with  the 
unlimited  privileges  accorded  the  present  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  a  system  of  legalized^bbery  devised  in  the  fertUa 
brain  of  the  international  bankers.  They  would  stand 
astounded  and  abashed. 

In  1862.  the  creditors  of  the  United  States,  the  Bank 
of  England,  sent  the  following  circular,  known  as  the  famous 
Hazzard  letter,  to  every  bank  in  New  Toxk  and  New 
England: 

Slavery  Is  likely  to  be  abolished  by  the  war  power,  and  chattel 
slavery  destroyed.  This,  I  and  my  European  friends  are  In  favor 
of,  for  slavery  is  but  the  owning  ot  labor  and  carries  with  tt 
the  care  for  the  laborer,  while  the  European  plan,  led  on  by 
England,  is  for  capital  to  control  labor  by  controlling  the  wages. 
This  can  be  done  by  controlling  the  money.  The  great  debt  that 
capitaUste  will  see  to  It  Is  made  out  of  the  war  m\ist  be  used 
as  a  means  to  control  the  volume  of  money.  To  accomplish 
this,  the  bonds  must  be  used  as  a  banking  basis.  We  are  now 
waiting  for  the  Secretary  at  the  Treasury  to  make  the  reocnn- 
mendatlon  to  Oongrees.  It  will  not  do  to  aUow  the  greenback, 
as  It  is  called,  to  circulate  as  money  any  length  a<  tipt^^  m 
we  cannot  control  that. 
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Id.  this  brief  statement  we  HxmI  expreased  the  Breed  <rf 
the  inteniatioiul  banker.  "We  do  not  eare  aboii^  dawsy  as 
It  now  exists",  says  he,  "we  know  of  a  better  plan— foraed 
alavexy.  through  the  control  of  money."  They  want  the 
yjghfc  ^  iagaiog  natl"**^  bank  notes  and  Federal  Researve 
notea.  These  they  can  control,  for  they  may  call  them 
from  diculatlon  and  deatnqr  than.  Bear  in  mind,  these 
notca  are  not  money  at  all.  they  are  merely  vromissory 
notes  of  the  bankers  belnngtni  to  the  bankets.  Greenbacks 
are  Government  money  and  can  be  destroyed  only  by  the 
Government* 

In  1872.  the  ring  of  banken  In  New  York  sent  the  follow- 
ing circular  to  every  bank  in  the  United  States: 

Tw^«  Bib:  It  la  adrlMbkB  to  da  aU  m  yoor  pomv  to  coi^i 
Mch  proBBiimt  daily  and  weekly  mwqiapers.  aqwcUOly  tbe  agrl- 
eoltural  and  religious  prcM,  aa  will  onpoae  tlie  laaulng  of  green- 
back mser  money,  and  ttiat  you  also  wltlUiold  patnniage  or 
fsvon  traoi  aO  appttcaato  wbo  are  noi  wUllng  to  oppose  the 
Govwoment  lasus  of  money.  Lei  the  Oovenmieiit  Issue  the  o^n 
and  the  banks  Issue  the  psfter  money  ot  the  country,  for  then 
we  can  better  protect  each  other.  To  repeal  the  law  creating 
tf>»ui^i  t»M*^  notes,  or  to  realore  to  dreulation  the  Ooremment 
tasue  of  money,  will  be  to  provide  the  people  with  money,  and 
will  therefore  seriously  affect  your  Individual  profit  aa  bankers 
and  lenders.  Bee  your  CoDgzosman  at  once,  and  engage  him 
to  support  our  interests  that  we  may  control  leglslatlcm. 

Tl^e  panic  of  1S93  was  a  bankers'  pcmic,  and  in  their  in- 
terest the  ring  of  gamhiing  bankers  in  New  York  sent  out 
the  following  circular  to  every  bank  in  the  United  States: 

Daaa  8b:  The  Interests  of  national  bankers  require  Immediately 
fT.»««»i^  legislation  by  Oongress.  Silver,  silver  certificates,  and 
Treasury  ndles  must  be  retired  and  the  national-bank  notes  upon 
a  KoM  barts  made  the  only  money.  This  will  require  the  authorlza- 
tlon  of  from  $500,000,000  to  $1,000XM)04X)D  ct  new  bonds  as  a  basis 
of  dreolatlaa.  Tou  wUl  at  once  retire  ooe-thlrd  of  your  clrcula- 
tlon  and  call  In  one-half  of  your  loans.  Be  careful  to  make  a 
money  stringency  felt  among  your  patrons,  especially  among  influ- 
ential liiislnisaiinn  Advocate  an  extra  session  of  Congress  for  the 
npeal  of  the  purefaaalng  dause  of  the  Sherman  law,  and  act  with 
the  other  banks  at  your  dty  In  securing  a  large  petition  to  Con- 
gress for  Its  imcondltlonal  repeal,  per  accompanying  form.  Use 
personal  Influence  with  Ctmgressmen.  and  {wrtlcularly  let  your 
wtthes  be  known  to  your  Senators.  The  future  life  of  national 
|y»ifc«  «s  fixed  and  safe  tnvastments  depmds  tqjwn  immediate 
action,  as  there  Is  an  increasing  sentiment  in  favor  of  Ooveroment 
legal-tender  notes  and  silver  coinage. 

BBJivs  IT  oa  WOT— A  Bvw  nxiTiciNATiiro  FACTS  i»dxk:sd  vbom  th« 
icoiMTHi.T    cncui.ATXMa     STATncsan    or    thx     ukitd 


Tbe  statement  of  July  SI  dwws  that  there  is  $12,446,568,- 
9M  ot  gold  bullion  in  the  TYeasury — nearly  one-half  oi  the 
Bionetary  gold  In  the  workL  Mne  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
people  out  of  a  thousand,  if  not  more,  believe  that  this  gold 
bullion  bekmgs  to  the  Government,  but  such  is  not  a  fact. 
Tbe  July  statOMnt  of  1937  repcurts  that  the  total  issue  of 
gold  certificates  is  $8,930,274,897,  accounted  for  as  follows: 

GeM  eertlAeates  hdd  tn  the  Treasury  for  tbe  Fed- 
eral lliisis  u  banks  and  agenti $0. 027, 734. 841 

Geld  ovtlflcatas  htfd  by  Federal  BMcrrs  baziks  and 

agents - X  816, 467, 600 

m  ebeulatlan  (has  not  been  turned  tn.  hoarded. 
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8.930.274.807 

This  means  In  plain  ¥»gWsh  that  this  much  gold  b^<Higs 
to  the  Pederal  Jleserve  baiAx  and  is  subject  to  their  order, 
and  win  be  buried  in  the  vault  at  Fort  Knox.  Ky.,  for  saf e- 
keepiiv  until  they  call  for  It. 

Dednet  the  amount  ot  gold  certificates  which  the  Treasury^ 
holds  for  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  agents,  $6,027,724,348, 
plus  the  amount  held  by  Federal  Reserve  banks  aikt  agents, 
$2,815,457,500.  less  $87,093.049— lost,  hoarded,  and  so  forth— 
and  you  will  readily  see  ttiat  it  wUl  leave  a  balance  of  $3,515,- 
294,099.  This  latter  amount,  $3,515,294,099,  represents  the 
proftts  accruing  to  the  Govonment  as  a  result  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  weight  of  the  gold  ddlar.  Ftom  this  amount  must  be 
deducted  the  exchange  stabilisation  fund,  whiph  leaves  a  net 
amount  of  inactive  gold  in  the  Treasury  of  $1,214,149,973. 

No  doubt  you  wiU  wonder  how  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
aoqutzed  poseaaion  of  all  these  gold  certificates.  The  answer 
tssimpie.  Tlie  Execative  order  of  BCay  28. 1933.  nationalizing 
gold,  required  that  all  individuals,  associations,  corporations. 


partneiships.  and  banks,  with  tiie  exception  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks,  turn  in  their  gold,  gold  bullion,  gold  money, 
and  gold  certifleates.  through  the  medium  of  the  Pederal  Re- 
serve banks,  but  permitted  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  hold 
all  g<*l  eerttflcates  which  they  acquired  by  the  simple  process 
of  exchanging  their  Federal  Reserve  notes  for  same.  The 
federal  Reserve  banks  paid  for  the  gold  coin  and  gold  bullion 
with  fWeral  Reserve  notes.  They  turned  the  gold  into  the 
Treasury  in  exchange  for  gold  certificates;  therefore,  you 
will  see  that  the  gold  certificates  cost  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  nothing,  as  the  Government  furnished  gratis  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  with  which  they  paid  for  the  gold  bullion 
and  gold  certificates  that  had  been  turned  in  by  the  people. 

The  first  Inderal  Reserve  Act  provided  i<x  the  payment  to 
the  Government  <rf  a  franchise  tax  out  of  the  earnings  of  the 
federal  Reserve  banks.  Under  this  act  and  subsequent 
amendments  the  banks  paid  the  Government  a  franchise  tax 
of  $149,138,300  from  1914  to  1936.  In  the  meantime,  after 
paying  6  percent  interest  on  the  capital  stock  paid  in,  they 
transferred  to  the  surplus  funds  of  the  banks  $285,652,211  on 
a  combined  t^r^"^""^  cai^tal  stock  of  all  banks  of  $130,000.- 
000.  However,  the  Government  no  longer  receives  the  fran- 
chise tax,  a  beneficent  Congress,  in  the  passage  of  the  Bank- 
ing Act  of  1933,  having  eliminated  the  provision  in  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  requiring  the  payment  of  a  franchise  tax. 

I  want  to  can  your  attention  to  an  interesting  fact  which 
shows  that  the  peak  earnings  in  the  history  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks,  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  date* 
occurred  in  the  panic  year  of  1920,  when  the  net  earnings  on 
a  capital  stock  of  $99,821,000  was  $149,294,774.  They  paid 
dividends  of  $5,654,018,  transferred  to  their  surplus^$82,916,- 
014.  and  paid  to  the  Government  a  franchise  tax  of  $60,724,- 
742.  The  inference  is  that  banks  prosper  most  in  depressions, 
and  selfish  bankers  bring  on  depressions  for  the  purpose  of 
making  greater  profits.  There  has  not  been  a  panic,  ^^lich 
is  a  minor  depression,  or  a  depression,  which  is  a  major 
panic,  since  the  Civil  War  that  has  not  been  deliberately  and 
systematically  brought  about  by  the  contraction  and  ex- 
pansion of  currency  and  credit. 

The  July  report  of  the  Treasury  shows  that  the  total  money 
In  circulation  on  July  31,  1937,  as  evidenced  by  the  monthly 
statement  of  the  Treasury,  was  $6,459,804,383.  Federal  Re- 
serve notes,  which  are  issued  to  them  at  no  cost  except  print- 
ing, amount  to  $4,174,900,080,  or,  coxmting  Federal  Reserve 
bank  notes  and  national-bank  notes  amount  to  $4,474,645.- 
965,  which  represents  approximately  70  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's total  money  in  dreulation.  All  the  above  Issues  of 
notes  are  loaned  into  circulation  through  the  medium  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  member  banks  as  compared  to  30  percent  of 
our  circulating  money,  such  as  silver  certificates.  United 
States  notes.  Treasury  notes,  and  silver  coins  which  are  paid 
by  the  Government  directly  to  the  people  without  interest 
charges. 

After  nationalizing  gold  in  1933  the  President,  by  author- 
ity of  Congress,  revalued  gold  by  increasing  its  price  from 
$20.67  an  ounce  to  $35  an  ounce.  This  automatic^ly  re- 
duced ttie  content  of  the  gold  dollar  from  23.22  grains  to 
13.71  grains  plus.  This  revaluation  produced  a  great  howl 
from  the  shylocks  of  the  country  who  always  want  their 
pound  of  fiesh.  And  the  money  changers  predicted  dire 
results.  However,  the  change  took  place  and  the  man  on 
the  street  did  not  know  it  happened,  and  no  complaint  was 
registered  from  anyone  except  the  shylocks  who  had  written 
gold  dollars  of  23.22  in  their  notes  and  bonds,  which  was 
declared  unlawful  by  the  lower  courts  and  sustained  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

I  want  to  call  ymir  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  bonds  or 
obligations  from  the  foundation  of  the  Government,  includ- 
ing the  unions  issued  during  the  Civil  War,  were  made  pay- 
able tn  anything  except  United  States  money.  However,  in 
1869  the  money  changers  influenced  Congress  to  pass  what  is 
known  as  the  Credit  Strengthing  Act  which  made  bonds  pay- 
aUe  in  coin  (gold  and  silver  basic  mcney) .  In  1873  silver  was 
demcmetized  as  basic  money,  which  had  the  effect  of  making 
all  bonds  payable  in  gold.    Had  the  President  revalued  gold. 


by  reducing  the  content  of  the  gold  dollar  in  the  same  pro- 
portion that  France  reduced  the  content  of  her  franc,  our 
gold  today  would  be  worth  $175  an  ounce. 

We  have  discussed  our  basic  monetary  systenl  at- length, 
and  I  will  now  summarize  in  chronolc^cal  order  tbe  Gov- 
ernment's banking  system. 

Banks  are  second  in  importance  to  our  monetary  ss^stem 
and  are  absolutely  necessary  to  commerce,  society,  and 
civilization.  In  one  sense  of  the  word  an  individual  money 
lender  or  a  pawn  broko',  is  a  banker,  but  in  the  common 
acceptance  of  the  term,  banks  are  an  in^rporation  with- 
out a  soul  to  save  or  a  heart  to  pity.  Webster's  definition 
of  a  banker  is: 

One  (either  a  person  or  a  corporation)  who  conducts  the  busi- 
ness of  banking;  one  who,  individually,  or  as  a  member  of  a  com- 
jtany.  keeps  an  establishment  for  the  deposit  or  loan  of  money, 
or  for  traffic  In  money,  bills  of  exchange,  etc. 

However,  banks  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the  legiti- 
mate function  (merchants  in  money) ,  as  defined  by  Web- 
ster. Through  their  might  they  have  usurped  Constitu- 
tional powers.  That  sacred  document  provides,  among 
other  things,  that  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  create 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  post-ofllce  system,  levy  taxes  and 
collect  them,  and  shall  coin  money  andjf  regulate  the  value 
thereof.  Today  the  Government  still  operates  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  postal  affairs,  and  levies  taxes  and  collects  them, 
but  has  delegated  the  right  to  coin  money  and  regulate  the 
value  thereof  (the  most  important  of  all  its  fimctions  under 
the  Constitution)  to  a  private  corporation  composed  oi 
greedy,  selfish  men  who  are  in  the  business  for  personal 
profits.  They  are  greedy  and  selfish  just  as  we  all  are,  for 
God  Almighty  made  all  human  beings  greedy  and  selfish 
to  a  greater  or  smaller  degree.  If  He  had  not  so  constituted  us 
He  would  have  had  to  provide  a  guardian  to  care  for  us. 

The  first  banking  law  enacted  by  Congress  was  passed 
February  25,  1791,  and  established  what  was  known  as  the 
first  United  States  bank.  It  was  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a 
Government  bank,  but  was  a  private  corporation  and  was 
given  a  charter  for  20  years.  It  was  so  unsatisfactory  that 
Congress  refused  to  renew  its  charter. 

In  1816  the  money  changers  infiuenced  Congress  to  give  a 
20-year  charter  to  what  was  known  as  the  Second  United 
States  Bank.  They  began  a  fight  for  the  renewal  of  the 
charter  5  years  before  its  expiration.  By  a  vote  of  Congress 
the  charter  was  renewed,  but  President  Andrew  Jackson,  a 
courageous,  patriotic  statesman,  a  tribune  of  the  people, 
vetoed  the  bill  and  drove  the  plutocrats  who  tried  to  influence 
him  to  sign  it.  out  of  the  White  House  and  branded  them  a 
band  of  pirates,  and  that  was  the  last  of  a  Government- 
chartered  bank.  President  Jackson  then  went  before  the 
country  and  made  his  veto  of  the  United  States  Bank  charter 
an  issue  and  was  relected  by  the  people  for  a  second  term. 

From  the  year  1836  until  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War- 
that  horrible  catastrophe  of  fire  and  carnage  that  amalga- 
mated the  discordant  element  of  the  New  World  Into  one 
homogeneous  mass — ^no  trace  of  a  bank  to  usurp  the  powers 
of  Congress  could  be  found.  When  the  first  gun  was  fired 
at  Fort  Sumter,  sounding  the  tocsin  of  war,  the  Government 
was  without  money,  as  only  gold  and  silver  were  recognized 
as  full  legal  tender,  and.  being  cowards,  as  usual,  in  time  of 
trouble,  they  both  went  into  hiding  in  the  coffers  of  the  bank- 
ers. As  the  Government  had  to  have  money  to  pay  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  and  other  expenses  of  war.  President 
Lincoln  suspended  specie  pajrment  and  asked  Congress  for  the 
authority,  which  was  granted,  to  issue  Ihe  Government's 
promise  to  pay  money — currency.  Accordingly  the  first  paper 
money  ever  issued  by  the  United  States  was  authorized  July 
17, 1861.  The  notes  issued  were  called  demand  notes  because 
they  were  payable  on  demand,  and  a  total  of  $60,000,000  was 
issued.  The  act  of  February  1862  provided  for  the  issue  of 
United  States  notes — those  despised  greenbacks — which  were 
substituted  for  the  demand  notes.  The  international  pluto- 
crats became  alarmed.  The  Government  was  financing  the 
war  with  its  own  money,  backed  only  l^  the  resources  of  a 
stable  solvent  nation,  with  all  the  assets  of  a  great  wealthy 
government  behind  It.  which  made  every  dollar  as  good 


as  gold.  It  was  then  that  the  money  changers  brought 
their  unlimited  and  far-reaching  influence  on  the  President 
and  Congress  and  persuaded  them  to  desist  from  issuing  more 
greenbacks  and  i^ve  them  a  charter  for  a  national-bank 
system.  In  turn  for  which  the  bankers  would  buy  Government 
bonds  with  gold,  provided  they  would  be  permitted  to  use  the 
bonds  for  collateral  for  the  issuance  of  currency,  and  as  a 
consequence  a  national-bank  charter  was  granted  by  Congress 
February  25.  1863.  This  act  was  found  to  be  defective  and 
was  superseded  by  the  act  of  June  3,  1864,  entitled  "An  act 
to  provide  a  national  currency  secured  by  a  purchase  of 
United  States  bonds  and  to  provide  for  the  circulation  and 
redemption  thereof."  Under  this  charter  the  bankers  were 
permitted  to  have  issued  them  by  the  Government  national- 
bank  notes  to  90  percent  of  the  par  value  of  the  bonds^ 
ultimately  increased  to  100  percent — at  a  nominal  cost  to 
them  of  one-half  of  1  percent  paid  to  the  Government  for 
printing  and  service.  Under  this  charter  thousands  of  banks 
were  organized,  and  from  1864  to  1913  dominated  the  banking 
world  by  controlling  the  credit  of  the  country  through 
clandestine  meetings  and  secret  correspondence. 

I  think  it  would  be  apropos  at  this  time  to  submit  a 
declaration  made  by  President  ^^^Ison,  In  1911,  while  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  which  is  as  follows: 

Tlie  great  monopoly  In  this  ooimtry  Is  the  money  monc^Kdy. 
Bo  Icmg  as  that  exists  our  old  variety  and  freedom  and  Indi- 
vidual energy  of  development  are  out  of  the  question.  A  great 
Industrial  nation  is  controUed  by  its  system  of  credit.  Our  system 
of  credit  is  concentrated.  The  growth  of  the  nation,  therefore, 
and  aU  our  activities  are  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  who,  even  If 
their  actions  be  honest  and  Intended  for  the  public  interest,  ara 
necessarily  concentrated  upon  the  great  undertakings  in  whicli 
their  own  money  Is  involved  and  who,  necessarily,  by  every  reason 
of  their  own  limitations,  chill  and  check  and  destroy  economlo 
freedom.  This  is  the  greatest  question  of  all;  and  to  this,  states- 
men must  address  themselves  with  an  earnest  determination  to 
serve  the  long  future  and  the  true  liberties  (rf  men. 

In  the  face  of  this  strong  pronouncement  against  the 
money  monopoly,  the  Congress  created  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Syston,  the  most  powerful  and  colossal  monopoly  in 
this  or  any  other  country. 

Now  we  will  make  some  observations  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Banldng  System,  and  to  that  end  I  will  submit  the 
Democratic  platform  of  1912: 

ISlS 

Democratic:  We  oppose  the  so-called  Aldrlch  bill  or  the  estab> 
llshment  of  a  central  bank;  and  we  believe  tbe  people  ■  of  tha 
country  will  be  largely  freed  from  panics  and  consequent  unem- 
ployment and  btisiness  depression  by  such  a  systematic  revision 
of  our  hanking  laws  as  wiU  render  temporary  relief  In  localities 
where  such  relief  is  needed,  with  protection  from  contzol  or 
dominion  by  what  is  known  as  the  IConey  Ttust. 

Banks  exist  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public  and  not  for 
the  control  of  bxislness.  AU  legislation  on  the  subject  of  banking 
and  currency  should  have  for  its  purpose  the  securing  of  these 
aoccnnmodatlons  on  terms  of  absolute  security  to  the  pubUo  and 
Of  complete  protection  from  the  misxise  of  the  power  that  wealtb 
gives  to  those  who  possess  it. 

'  We  condemn  the  present  methods  of  depositing  Oovemment 
funds  In  a  few  favored  banks,  largely  situated  In  or  controUed 
by  WaU  Street.  In  return  for  political  favors,  and  we  pledge  our 
IMurty  to  iHt>vlde  by  law  for  their  deposit  by  competitive  bidding 
In  the  banking  institutions  cf  the  country.  National  and  State, 
without  discrimination  as  to  locality  upon  approved  securltlea 
and  subject  to  call  by  the  Oovemment. 

In  canring  out  the  provisions  of  this  plank,  in  December 
of  1913  the  Federal  Reserve  hanking  law  was  enacted. 

Four  years  passed — another  Democratic  convention  was 
held  In  1916.  President  Wilson  was  renominated,  and  X 
quote  the  Democratic  and  Republican  fln^nHfti  planks  of 
their  respective  conventions,  and  I  want  to  call  vour  special 
attenti(Hi,  that  you  may  think  of  it  later  on,  to  the  last  five 
words  of  the  Democratic  plank:  "Making  a  currency  panto 
impossible."  In  plain  English  they  say  to  the  country  that 
with  this  Federal  Reserve  System,  v^iich  they  have  estab- 
lished, financial  panics  cannot  haj^ien  in  the  future: 

itis 

Democratic:  Our  archaic  banking  and  currency  system.  proUfle  of 
panic  and  disaster  under  Bepubllcan  administrations — long  tha 
refuge  of  the  Money  Trxist — has  been  supplanted  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act.  a  true  democracy  of  credit  under  Oovemment  con- 
trol, already  proved  a  financial  bulwaiic  In  a  world  crlals.  mobllla-  • 
Ing  our  resources,  placing  abtindant  credit  at  the  disposal  of  legitl- 
mate  Industry,  and  making  a  currency  panic  Impovlbla. 
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BeDubllcan:  We  favor  an  eflectWe  system  of  rural  credits  as 
op^  to  the  ^effective  law  proposed  by  the  present  Demo- 
cnttlc  sdminlstratlon. 

Pttir  more  years  passed  on.  Aiwther  naUonal  Democratic 
convention  was  held,  and  I  submit  the  financial  plank  of  the 
Democratic  platform: 

laso 

Democratic:  A  review  of  the  record  of  the  Democratic  PJJrtF  *ir- 
torSTaSininlstratlon  of  WoodrowWUaon  presets  a  digterol 
BuBstantlal  achievements  unsurpaased  to  the  Watory  <^^»^' 
SSuT  fte  60  years  before  the  advent  of  this  administration 
SSSJicai^rttlilons  had  impeded  the  Industrial  PW«re«sof  ^ 
SmSSn  people  and  caused  Inestimable  loss  *nd  distress  ]^ 
^S^SSi^t  of  the  Federal  Beserve  Act  the  «  d  »y»SL,'S? 
taPMi  Mjoics.  was  replaced  by  a  new  system,  which  insured  con- 
,^u£tt  i^aTtoSJenLwe  iactci^ta  wlnntag  the  war  a^ 
t^^t  is  the  hope  and  Splratton  of  busing  Indeed,  aoevitai 
SS«raSitS  which  the  American  people  should  k«p  oonstjmtly 

S^Stfdtothe  commitment  of  this  "y-'Si.  **LP"'^J!!f**«^;!Si« 
^  sSigled  against  its  adoption  and  vainly  •tt«nipt»4  to  retain 
to  the  hands  ^tipeculattve  bwikers  a  numojpcdy  of  the  currency 
Sedns  ofSe  NsSmL  Already  there  are  well^drflned  i^dtoaUo?f 
S^  a«i^upon  the  vital  principles  of  the  system  to  the  event 
oC  Bepubllcan  suooess  to  the  elections  to  Norvember. 

n  you  win  carefully  read  this  plank,  you  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Democrats  are  becoming  a  little  appre- 
hensive for  fear  that  new  engineers  will  get  hold  of  this  sys- 
tem, under  which  they  said  financial  panics  would  be  Im- 

Anouier  4  years  rolled  around.  And  now  read  the  finan- 
cial r^»^^  of  the  Democratic  platform  of  1924: 

1934 

Democratic:  We  denounce  the  recent  cruel  and  «»J"«*J»P*^: 
tion  of  legitimate  and  necessary  credit  and  currency,  which  was 
dScUy  dSe  to  the  so-caUed  deflaUon  poUcy  of  th  Rq>ubUc^ 
S^ks  declared  to  its  national  platform  of  June  IWO  and  to 
Sr«eech  of  acceptance  of  its  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
Wthtoia  months  ifter  the  election  of  1920  this  poUcy  resulted 
to  withdrawing  bank  loans  and  discounts  by  over  five  bimons^ 
dollars  and  in  contraettog  our  currency  by  over  ftfteen  fvmdred 
mlDloDS  of  doUaxB.  This  ooDtractlon  bankrupted  hundreds^ 
thousands  of  farmers  and  sto**  growers  to  America  and  refuted 
to  widespread  Industrial  depression  and  unemployment.  We  de- 
mand that  the  Federal  Reserve  System  be  so  •<to»»=i»*f^.  "^ 
give  stability  to  industry,  commerce,  and  ftoanoe.  as  was  mwnoea 
by  the  Democratic  Party,  whktk  gave  the  Federal  ^saerve  System 
to  the  Ration. 

You  win  see  that  they  charge  the  new  engineers  in  ad- 
ministerlhg  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  which  they  claim 
would  prohibit  the  money  changers  and  speculators  of  WaU 
Street  from  robbing  the  people.  They  charge  the  new  engi- 
neers with  ^^withdrawing  bank  loans  and  discounts  by  over 
$5,000,000,000  and  in  coatracUng  our  currency  by  over  fifteen 
hundred  milUon  doQaxB".  with  the  result  that  It  "bankrupted 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  and  stock  growers  in 
America  and  resulted  In  widespread  industrial  depression 
and  unempkvment",  and  tbey  might  have  added  truthfully, 
aoeording  to  the  report  of  the  Oranmtttee  of  Agriculture,  **lt 
Induced  tile  value  of  farm  products  from  $78,000,000,000  to 
$58j000j000/)00,  a  clear  loss  of  twenty  taUUon  dcdlars  to  the 
fannen  of  tfaa  Niition.  This  is  the  banking  system  that  was 
framed  by  the  mtemational  bankers  of  London  and  handed 
to  the  ATPf^f*^"  Cangress  through  their  rqtrcocntatives  In 
America. 

Another  4  years  roU  aroand,  and  I  sotamlt  the  flTmnclaT 
planks  of  tlie  two  major  p6Utk»l  parttes  in  1928: 

IMS 


,-, .    .^  ^„«— . System,  created  and  toangu- 

lated  under  Deokoctmtk;  auspleaa.  la  the  gwatest  legislative  eon- 
tribotlon  to  ooustruetlva  buatoess  ever  adOpted.  The  admlnls- 
trmtfcm  of  the  System  for  the  advantage  of  stoix-maiket  qieculatois 
SiKMild  ceaaa.  »  most  be  fKl^«"«">— ""<  for  the  benefit  of  farmers, 
wage  aamera.  merdMmta.  manttfacturwi>  and  othflBs  esigaged  to 
ooBstructlve  buatoess. 

Bepubllcan:  The  record  of  the  TJhlted  States  Tteasury  under 
Secretary  llnllnn  stands  unrtvalad  and  unsurpaased.  The  finances 
of  the  nation  liave  been  managed  with  aound  Judgment.  The 
<>.««r.>M>i  poUeiaB  have  ylaUsd  Immediate  and  substantial  results. 

They  are  very  short.  The  Democrats  sUn  stick  to  it  and 
aver  that  *^e  Federal  Reserve  System  is  the  greatest  legis- 
lative oontrtbution  to  coststmctive  business  ever  adopted": 
but  ttiey  stin  admit  that  the  new  engineers  are  using  the 
Syston  for  the  bmefit  and  advantage  of  stock-^narket  9eca- 
lators.  which  dioald  cease.  The  RepnbUean  plank  in  the 
1928  platfonn.  as  yoa  will  see.  Is  very  diort  and  sweet. 


For  ytmr  information  I  submit  the  financial  planks  of  the 
Democratic  and  RepubUcan  platforms  adopted  by  theur  re- 
spective conventions  in  1932  and  1936: 

lt32 

Democratic:  We  advocate  a  Bound  currency  to  be  P'^"J«' **."5 
hiSSTand  an  international  monet^  conference  caUed  on  the 
SStoUon  of  our  Government  to  consider  the  rehabUitation  of  sUver 

*°^SSbltoi^:"Se°SpubUcan  Party  established  and  will  continue 
to  uphoWi^e  gold  standard  and  wUl  oppose  •^7,^^''^^^^^^. 
^  Sndermtoe  the  Government's  credit  or  impaU-  Uie  ^^^^^ 
our  Mtlonal  currency.  Relief  by  currency  infiation  is  unsoimd 
S^p5^clp?e  aJd  dSnest  to  remits.  The  dollar  Is  Impregnable 
S  Se  mkrts  of  the  world  today  and  must  «°jai°  ,«>•  „^,  »^ 
Sdy  cannot  be  cured  by  quack  remedies.  This  is  no  time  to 
expCTlment  upon  the  body  politic  or  flnanciaL 

193S 

Democratic:  We  approve  the  objective  of  »  PfT™^^"/. i^S^J 
currScy  bo  stabUlzed  as  to  preventthe  fonn^^^de  A^ctuaUOTsto 
value  which  tojured  to  turn  producers,  ^ebtor^and  propmy 
owners  on  the  one  hand  and  wage  earners  and  creditors  on  toe 
^JTa  cSrrencflehlch  will  permit  full  ^Vi^^^^ion  erf  the  ccmn^ 
reKmces.    We  isert  that  today  we  have  the  soundest  currency  to 

EepubUcan:  We  vfill  advocate  a  soiind  currency  to  be  preserved 

^^•Se^totlequlsite  to  a  sound  and  stable  currency  Is  a  balanced 

Budget. 

We  oppose  further  devaluation  of  the  dollar- 

We  Trtll  restore  to  the  Congress  the  authority  lodged  with  it  by 
the  Ctonstitutlon  to  coto  money  and  regulate  the  ▼»*"e****^,™L°' 
repealing  all  the  laws  delegating  this  authority  to  t^*,^^"^-, 

wTwUl  cooperate  with  other  countries  toward  sUbUizatlon  of 
currencies  as  soon  as  we  can  do  so  with  due  regard  / or  o^^  natloma 
toterests  and  as  soon  as  other  nations  have  sufflclent  stability  to 
Justify  such  action. 

I  want  to  can  your  attention  to  the  first  few  words  of  the 
Democratic  platform  of  1932 : 

We  advocate  a  sound  cxirrency  to  be  preserved  at  all  hazards. 

Then  lock  at  the  first  few  words  of  the  RepubUcan  plat- 
form of  1936: 
We  advocate  a  sound  currency  to  be  lareserved  at  all  haearda. 

It  looks  as  if  the  same  man  must  have  had  something  to  do 
with  writing  the  Democratic  platform  in  1932  and  the  Re- 
pubUcan platform  in  1936.  The  fact  of  the  business  is  that 
the  international  bankers,  by  subtle  and  insidious  methods, 
control  both  parties  on  the  financial  and  banking  question 
and  they  do  not  know  it.  The  money  changers'  strategy  Is  to 
keep  the  two  parties  fighting  on  the  tariff,  prohibition.  Uttle 
and  big  Navy,  and  other  comparative,  insignificant  questions, 
and  contribute  to  the  campaign  of  both  parties,  with  the 
tacit  understanding  that  they  be  permitted  to  control  the 
flnftnrtiwi  and  banking  system  of  the  country.  Baron  Roths- 
chfid,  the  father  of  international  bankers,  once  said: 

Permit  me  to  control  the  credit  of  the  country  and  I  care  not  who 
makes  its  laws. 

From  the  foregoing  information  every  fair-minded  man 
must  cdme  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank- 
ing System  brought  on  the  depression  of  1920  by  contracting 
the  volume  of  money.  About  1922,  after  the  victims  of  the 
depression  had  been  buried  and  forgotten,  the  bankers  running 
the  System  began  to  expand  credit,  and  through  the  subsi- 
dized press  painted  a  glorious  picture  of  the  future.  The  ex- 
pansion continued  untU  the  depression  of  1929  broke  upon 
the  coimtry  like  a  clap  of  thunder  out  of  a  clear  sky.  They 
extended  unlimited  credit  on  a  buU  market  and  contracted 
credit  on  a  bear  market,  when  they  should  have  done  exactly 
the  reverse  in  each  instance.  This  has  been  the  method  of 
the  money  changers  who  have  controlled  the  credit  of  the 
country,  through  the  national  and  Federal  banking  systems 
ever  since  the  Civil  War.  It  was  a  case  of  the  pitcher  going  to 
the  weU  once  too  often.  Drunk  with  power,  they  extended 
credit  and  encouraged  speculation  until  prices  reached  the 
sky,  and  when  the  big  financial  operators  had  a  conference 
and  decided  to  unload  on  the  pubUc  it  was  like  hoUerlng 
"Fire"  in  a  crowded  theater,  and  they  aU  rushed  to  get  out  at 
once  and  lost  control,  like  the  blind  Sampson  they  puUed  the 
temple  down  upon  themselves. 

The  official  statistics  of  the  Treasury  show  that  in  1929 
there  were  25,330  banks  in  operation  with  $57,910,641,000  on 
deposit.  Every  depositor  had  a  right  to  think  that  his  check 
would  be  honored  with  cash  on  presentation,  when,  in  f  act» 
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there  was  only  $4,459,000,000  of  aU  kinds  of  currency,  from 
1-ccnt  copper  pieces  to  $10,000  bUls,  in  existence.  Now,  how 
could  the  banks  cash  the  depositors'  checks?  It  was  a  physi- 
cal impossibility,  with  a  result  that  more  than  10,000  banks 
closed  their  doors,  with  colossal  loss  to  the  depositors.  This 
is  the  direct  result  of  our  present  banking  system. 

The  Good  Book  says,  "By  their  fruits  ye  shaU  know  them"; 
therefore,  it  would  be  fair  to  judge  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
by  this  standard. 

During  the  23  years  of  its  operations  commodity  prices  have 
fluctuated  more  than  during  any  comparable  period  in  the 
country's  history.  Commercial  failures  have  been  more  than 
ever  before  in  a  like  period  in  the  history  of  this  Nation. 
Through  its  manipulations.  3  years  prior  to  1930.  saw  the 
greatest  period  of  stock  gambling  and  speculation  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  It  created  hundreds  of  thousands  of  stock 
gamblers,  and  when  the  crash  came  left  otherwise  reputable 
citizens  insolvent  and  milUons  broken  In  spirits  It  piled  up  an 
amount  of  loans  through  the  banking  institutions  of  the 
Nation  that  reached  the  stupendous  total  of  more  than 
$40,000,000,000.  Such  a  condition  cannot  be  found  in  the 
financial  history  of  any  of  the  great  countries  of  the  world. 

It  has  been  the  greatest  piece  of  legislation  for  special  privi- 
lege that  has  ever  been  conceived  in  the  legislative  halls  of 
the  Nation.  During  its  operation  greater  combinations  of 
capital  have  been  formed  than  the  country  has  ever  known. 
The  records  show  that  at  the  peak  of  the  depression  15.000,000 
,  men  were  walking  the  highways  and  bjnvays  for  work  they 
could  not  get.  Twenty-five  miUion  men,  women,  and  chU- 
dren— hungry,  ragged,  and  wretched— were  on  reUef.  Ten 
thousand  bank  failures,  entailing  the  life  savings  of  milUons 
of  people,  left  in  their  deadly  trail  bankrupt  States,  cities, 
and  counties,  farmers  and  businessmen;  and  we  were  told 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  System  would  insure  confidence  and 
make  financial  panics  impossible. 

Excerpt  from  a  letter  written  by  Abraham  Uncoln  to  his 
friend  WiUiam  P.  EUcin,  November  21,  1864: 

I  see  in  the  near  future  a  crisis  approaching  that  unnerves  me 
and  caxises  me  to  tremble  for  the  safety  of  my  coxmtry.  As  a  result 
of  war,  corporations  have  been  enthroned,  and  an  era  of  corruption 
to  high  places  will  foUow,  and  the  money  power  of  the  coimtry 
wlU  endeavor  to  prolong  its  reign  by  working  upon  the  prejudices 
of  the  people  until  all  the  wealth  is  aggregated  to  a  few  hands  and 
the  Republic  is  destroyed.  I  feel  at  this  moment  more  anxiety  for 
the  safety  Of  my  covmtry  than  ever  before,  even; in  the  midst  of 
war.    God  grant  that  my  suspicions  may  prove  grovmdleas. 

True  and  prophetic  warning  by  the  immortal  Uncohi.  He 
foresaw  "the  enslavement  of  the  country  to  corporations'* 
(National  Bank  System),  "the  corruption  in  high  places" 
(from  carpetbag  days  in  the  South  to  the  Teapot  Dome  scan- 
dal in  the  West) ,  "the  concentration  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of 
a  few."  (Today  5  percent  of  the  people  own  or  control  95 
percent  of  the  wealth.  This  means  that  6.500.000—5  percent 
of  130,000.000  people,  total  population — control  95  percent  of 
the  wealth  of  the  Nation.)  Do  you  doubt  it?  WeU  might 
he,  a  patriot,  "tremble  for  the  safety  of  his  country"— but  the 
people,  what  are  they  doing?  They  are  camping  on  a  volcano, 
refusing  to  be  warned.  It  is  a  irity  they  should  be  so  unmind- 
ful of  the  eruption  soon  to  follow. 

I  quote  from  an  editorial  in  the  Bankers  Magarine  In  the 
campaign  of  1896,  when  the  financial  and  banking  system  of 
the  coimtry  wsus  the  paramount  issue: 

It  Is  not  libel  on  the  characteristics  and  tendencies  of  the  present 
or  any  other  age  to  say  that  such  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
natural  laws  of  financial  gravltotlon.  Just  as  easUy  and  naturally 
as  a  moist  snowbaU  gathers  size  by  roUtng  downhlU  does  money 
gather  accretions  of  toterest  by  steadUy  descending  the  gentle 
declivity  of  time. 

This  is  equivalent  to  telling  us  that  on  tomorrow  morning 
the  rich  money  lenders  must  get  up  a  Uttle  richer  than  they 
were  this  morning,  and  that  the  poor  interest  payers,  as  a 
whole,  must  get  up  a  Uttle  poorer,  and  that  the  gulf  between 
opulence  and  penury  must  ever  continue  to  widen.  To  this 
ever-increasing  disparity  there  must  be  an  end.  ShaU  I  turn 
back  to  the  musty  pages  of  history  and  depict  a  i^ture  of  the 
ancient  past  by  guiding  you  dovra  the  desolate  vaUeys  of  dead 
Egypt;  shall  I  ask  you  to  march  under  the  broken  arches  of 
an  almost  forgotten  Persia;  shaU  I  lead  you  up  to  the  crum- 


bling columns  of  a  once  proud  Athens;  or  shaU  I  n^xisper  the 
sad  expressions  that  come  from  the  chiseled  Ups  of  the  giant 
statues  that  grace  the  Appian  Way  to  imperial  Rome  in  order 
that  I  may  convince  you  that  every  nation  that  has  fostered 
the  ssrstem  of  making  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer  has 
gone  down  to  an  ignominious  grave?  Is  it  necessary  that  I 
go  down  into  the  graveyard  of  nations  and  can  the  long  roU 
of  the  dead  in  order  that  I  may  convince  you  that  if  this 
Nation  continues  to  tolerate  the  system  of  making  the  rich 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer  it  wiU  fill  a  dishonored  tomb  in 
the  silent  city  of  the  dead?  No,  my  coimtrymen;  you  are 
too  weU  informed  concerning  the  causes  that  have  destroyed 
governments  of  the  past  to  need  any  elaboration  of  this  sub- 
ject from  me.  You  know  that  this  rapid  concentration  of 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  if  continued,  is  as  sure  to 
bring  dissolution  and  death  to  our  boasted  Republic  as  the 
setting  sun  is  sure  to  bring  the  night. 

In  our  fantastical  moments  we  often  boast  of  our  great 
civilization,  justice,  Uberty,  and  material  wealth,  but  civiU- 
zation,  justice.  Uberty,  and  material  wealth  are  in  no  sense 
synonymous.  To  be  just  we  must  be  honest.  But  no  one 
need  be  honest  to  be  civilized.  Civilization  impUes  cxilture, 
refinement,  and  poUteness,  and  nothing  more.  The  highest 
civUized  man  may  be  the  greatest  thief.  In  fact,  poUteness 
and  even  religious  pretensions  and  aU  that  go  to  make  up  a 
high  standard  of  civilization  are  among  the  most  perfect 
accomplishments  of  our  great  modem  thieves.  AU  that  is 
necessary  to  civilize  the  thief  is  to  legalize  the  theft.  CivU- 
ized thieves  are  legalized  thieves.  The  methods  of  robWng 
have  been  changed  from  the  brutaUty  of  savagery  to  the  poUte 
and  refined  methods  of  civilization.  In  the  dark  days  of 
savagery,  robbery  was  done  by  physical  force;  now  it  is  done 
by  statute,  but  robbery  is  the  same. 

CivUization  is  not  always  evidence  of  Uberty;  material 
wealth  is  not  always  evidence  of  prosperity.  Civilization 
may  fiourish  under  pauper  wages;  it  may  cUp  coupons, 
gamble  in  bread,  organize  trusts,  open  banks  with  prayor.  rob 
depositors,  send  men  to  heaven  on  usurious  interest,  and  dig 
a  veritable  heU  for  the  poor.  Material  wealth  may  repre- 
sent the  labor  of  slaves.  Granaries  and  warehouses  n^y 
burst  with  the  burden  of  material  wealth,  and  there  may  be 
squalor  and  poverty  in  their  very  shadows.  Ecoxunny  that 
restricts  the  consumption  of  material  wealth  to  the  neces- 
saries of  physical  life  wiU  destroy  art.  science,  Utcrature,  and 
an  other  good  products  of  human  effort  which  elevate  us 
above  the  brute.  It  is  not  what  we  produce  that  makes  us 
happy  but  what  we  consume. 

It  is  often  asked  why  it  is  that  an  InteUigent  people  wffl 
tolerate  such  a  monstrous  system  of  legalized  plimderlng  by 
special  privUeges  given  to  bankers,  which  has  already  filled 
the  Nation  with  plutocrats  and  paupers,  mllUonaires  and 
mendicants. 

The  answer  is  simple:  Through  the  powerful  influence  of 
international  bankers,  with  headquarters  in  London,  and 
their  American  sateUltes,  the  American  people  have  been 
beguUed  by  insidious,  subtie  propaganda  disseminated 
through  the  medium  of  newspapers,  magazines,  school  text- 
books, financial  experts.  coUege  professors— aU  subsidized: 
and  every  other  known  way  to  poison  and  deceive  the  peoide. 
And  theh:  efforts  have  been  preeminently  successful. 

THS  PBXSmEMT 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  win  go  down  in  history  as  the 
greatest  of  aU  Presidents,  not  that  he  was  more  patriotic 
or  sympathetic  than  Jackson,  LincoUa,  and  others,  but  be- 
cause he  was  confronted  with  the  most  stupendous  problem 
in  aU  the  Nation's  history. 

A  real  crisis  faced  him.  Fifteen  mfflion  able-bodied  men 
walking  the  highways  and  byways  looking  for  work  they 
could  not  get.  Twenty-five  milUons  of  men.  women,  and 
chUdren.  hungry,  ragged,  and  wretched  and  many  more  mU- 
Uons  imdcmourished  because  they  were  too  proud  to  receive 
^imn  The  Nation  was  trembling  on  the  verge  of  revolution — 
a  revolution  that  was  inevitable  if  reUef  was  not  forthcoming 
immediately.  They  had  grown  tired  of  honeyed  words  and 
vague  promises.  Hope  had  almost  vanished  from  the  human 
heart    It  is  axiomatic  that  no  man  can  be  a  patriot  on  aa 
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1928  pUtf  oratu  M  70a  will  Me.  is  yo^  atuvt  and  sweet. 


J  would  be  hODored  with  cash  on  presentation,  when,  in  fact. 
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empty  ttomach— no  eonntiT  can  be  free  wben  lialt  ol  ^ 
people  axe  hungry  and  brawny  glanta  mnst  beg  ttwlr  bcead— 
Z  care  not  If  Solomon  drafts  its  canatttntkm  and  llbaes  makes 
Its  laws.  As  M"«Mm  led  the  children  of  Israel  into  the  Rom— 
Ised  land,  so  did  oor  great  President  lead  the  great  toOlnf 
milljhiiis  of  the  American  people  into  peace,  happlivisi.  and 
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m*  inangursl  address  was  a  martorpCeoe— a  new  dedara- 
tion  of  independence  flung  into  tryaats*  faces.  »  ^■^  • 
second  emancipation  prodamatloo-a  warning  to  ttie  Piti- 
less Pharaohs  of  the  present  It  was  an  Indignant  denial 
that  the  masses  should  tofl  f  or  the  enhancement  of  the 
classes.  The  money  power  stood  appaOed.  there  was  con- 
sternation among  the  intemattonal  bankers,  there  was 
weeping  and  wailing  in  Wall  Street,  the  operators  of  the 
great  trust  were  m  agony,  the  papers  t>»*^Profi*_5^J5S 
Mle  of  editorial  *r)inn*int^  to  jsufisirtnnBl  plunderers  mneKea 
forth  their  displeasure— hut  to  no  avail,  when  he  proclaimed 
In  stentorian  voice,  from  the  steps  of  the  National  Capitol, 
on  the  4th  day  of  March.  1933: 

•  •  •  T1atitepn«nliMBtl7  tlM  tUM  to  ipeak  the  troth.  ttM 
wboto  truth,  tnmkly  Mid  bouny.  •  •  •  Thte  V^^?*^J^ 
SSS»  M  it  hiTSLlnml,  wm  nwtf  and  will  pro.per.    •    •    • 

•  •  •  PlentT  to  ftt  oar  doont«p.  tmt  %  BW>«?"«^^.*V? 
w»^.rtA>.  m  tiMVvry  dsht  of  tha  sopply.  PrtBMilly  thte  to  be- 
CK^  the  rutasB  of  the  ezchaofe  of  mankUid'a  goods  have  faUed. 
ttarouKh  their  own  etabbomneM  and  their  own  Incompetence, 
have  admitted  their  failure,  and  abdicated.  Prectlcea  <rf  ^e 
^DKrupuloaB  money  ehaagen  stand  Indicted  in  the  court  of  the 
TtKtte  GOlnlon.  rejected  by  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men. 

•  •  •  Strtoped  of  the  lure  of  profit  by  which  to  Induce  our 
peoDle  to  foUow  their  fatoe  leadeiahlp,  they  have  reeorted  to  ex- 
CwSI^i^,  nieadlns  tearfully  lor  restored  confidence.  They  know 
SS^HbTrulMioraWnaratton  of  self-see^  They  hare  no  vtolon. 
•ad  when  there  to  no  vision  the  people  perish. 

The  money  ehangere  hare  fled  from  their  high  seato  In  the 
#— »pi^  of  our  dTlllaatlon.  We  may  now  restore  that  ten^e  to 
tteiuKlsiit  truths.  The  measure  of  the  restoration  lies  In  the 
Smttowhleh  m  apply  social  values  mere  noble  than  mere 
BBoosCsfy  pfoflw-i 

Bapptness  lies  not  m  the  mere  possesskm  rf  «dw  »»  U«  ^ 
the  tarofachisvement.  In  the  thrUl  of  creative  effort.  *  *  * 
•Sesedi^  days  win  be  worth  all  they  cost  us  If  they  teach  us 
that  our  true  destiny  to  not  to  be  mtnlstwed  unto  but  to 
iMntoler  to  uuiselres  and  to  our  fdlow  men. 

•  •  «  and  thsre  must  be  an  end  to  a  conduct  tan  banking 
•ad  In  business  which  too  often  has  given  to  a  sacred  trust  the 
lltiiTiroi  of  callous  and  selfish  wrongdoing.    •     •     • 

Bestoratlon  calls,  however,  not  for  changes  m  ethics  alone. 
Thto  Nation  asks  for  action,  and  action  now. 


The  President  said.  'This  Nation  asks  for  action  and  action 
now."  He  gave  the  Nation  action  Immediately  by  issuing  a 
^ntUc  proclamation  closing  every  banking  institution  in  the 
country  irtiich  auUanatlcaUy  closed  all  the  stock  exchanges. 
Had  this  step  been  taken  in  1930  instead  of  1933  it  would  have 
saved  the  people  of  this  country  billions  of  dollars.  They  say 
the  President  has  made  mV?*r'^  I  agree  with  his  critics, 
he  has  made  mistakes,  but  they  were  mistakes  of  the  head  and 

not  of  the  heart  Who  does  not  make  mistakes?  Do  the 
^makers  make  mistakes?  Do  the  merchants Ifiudie  mistakes? 
Do  the  lawyers  make  mistakes?  Do  the  doctors  make  mis- 
takes? Do  the  farmers  make  mistakes?  Do  the  great  indus- 
trialists and  manufacturers  of  the  country  make  mistakes? 
Do  **the  butcher,  the  baker,  the  candlestick  maker"  make  mis- 
takes? Tes:  everycme  makes  mistakes.  The  President  faced 
an  extreme  exigency.  He  had  to  bring  succor  and  relief  to 
every  State,  county,  dty.  village,  and  countryside  in  the 
Nation,  and  he  did  a  remarkable  Job.  Do  not  take  my 
word  for  it.  but  peruse  the  pages  of  the  Wan  Street  Journal, 
the  ofBcial  organ  of  the  money  changers,  and  the  financial 
pages  of  our  great  nketropolitan  dailies,  agricultural  papers, 
tSi  trade  journals,  and  so  forth,  on  the  4th  of  March  1933 
and  compare  them  with  the  same  statistics  contidned  in  these 
puhUcatkms  issued  January  30.  1987.  the  expiration  of  his 
ftrstttfm.  The  American  people  were  fam^  with  his  won- 
derful adilevements  and  rendered  their  verdict,  '^ell  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servanT*.  and  their  verdict  was  evi- 
4-i#*H  tay  the  Presidential  election  of  19M. 


Deimrtment  of  Justice  Recommendation  for  pismis- 
«a  of  Philadelphia  Co.  Cases  Is  Commendabte 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  16, 1937 
Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month  in  Philadelphia 
the  Department  of  Justice  recommended  the  diwnissal  of 
two  indictments  against  12  prominent  bankers  and  lawyers 
who  had  been  charged  with  use  of  the  mails  to  defraud,  in 
(xmnection  with  the  Philadelphia  Cto.   for  Guaranteeing 

Mortgages.  ^  ^  .     . 

Immediately  in  some  quarters  a  hue  and  cry  was  ralseo. 
and  two  Members  of  the  Congress  made  renuffks  on  the 
floor,  the  general  effect  of  which  was  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  was  not  warranted  in  moving  the  dismissal  of 
the  Indictments.  At  that  time  I  did  not  know  the  full  de- 
tails or  facts  involved  in  the  Government's  action,  and 
neither  did  the  Congressmen  who  spoke  on  the  subject.  But 
I  did  know  something  about  the  cases,  and  I  did  know  some- 
thing about  the  men  who  moved  for  the  dismissal,  the 
Assistant  Attorney  Goieral  and  the  United  States  attorney 
in  Philadelphia.  I  knew  them  to  be  able  men,  high-minded 
men,  whose  motives  and  Integrity  had  never  been  Questioned. 
So  I  replied  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  the  gentlemen  who 
complained  d  their  action.    I  said  this: 

IXirlng  the  oouiBe  of  the  dlacuflrton  of  the  l«at  wn,  M  weUM  th« 
nnaent  one.  menUon  was  made  of  the  quaahlng  ct  Indictments 
against  officials  connected  with  the  Philadelphia  Co.  for  the  Oxiar- 
anteelne  of  Mortgages.  ^    .         .. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  It  was  intended  to  reflect  on  the 
honesty,  ability,  or  the  integrity  of  the  United  Stotes  attorney  or 
the  representative  of  the  Department  of  Justice  who  recommended 
to  the  court  that  the  cases  should  be  noUe  proased.  but  I  wish  to 
state  that  I  think  the  nolle  pressing  of  these  cases  was  a  great 
exhibition  of  courage.  It  was  not  an  easy  thing  for  these  men  to 
subject  themselves  to  the  sort  of  criticism  they  must  h*ve  known 
their  action  would  bring,  not  only  from  certain  Members  of  Con- 
gress but  from  the  people  who  suffered  losses  as  the  result  of  the 
failure  of  the  Philadelphia  Co.  for  the  Guaranteeing  of  Mortgages. 
Recently  the  Philadelphia  Record.  edltorlaUy.  commented  upon 
the  nolle  proaslng  of  these  cases.  I  do  not  beUeve  anywhere  to 
America  Is  there  a  more  liberal  newspaper  than  the  Philadelphia 
Becnd.  and  I  do  not  believe  there  Is  another  newspiqier  in  the 
United  States  that  has  been  more  aealous  In  Its  efforts  to  safeguard 
the  Interests  of  the  common  people  and  lead  any  fight  for  decency 
In  government  and  Its  Institutions;  and  when  that  great  news- 
paper comments,  as  It  did,  upon  this  nolle  prosstog,  I  think  the 
orltlclsm  that  came  here  today  Is  entirely  unwarranted. 

Por  one  I  wish  to  take  this  opportimlty  of  commending  the 
courageous  Assistant  Attcaney  General,  the  Honorable  Brlen  Mc- 
Mahon,  and  the  United  States  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable  J.  Cullen  Oaney.  to  seeing  that  Justice 
was  done  to  the  citizens  who  were  todlcted  for  purely  technical 
vlolatlcms  of  the  laws  committed  to  an  endeavor  to  keep  the 
CT>n>r^"y  going  during  the  chaotic  period  through  which  we  were 
passing.  They  are  not  persecutors.  They,  todeed.  are  representa- 
ttves  of  sU  the  people  and  are  entitled  to  a  great  deal  of  credit. 

When  I  made  those  remarks  I  had  had  no  time  to  inquire, 
but  now  I  may  say  my  confidence  was  entirely  Justified. 
The  Department  of  Justice,  in  accordance  with  its  estab- 
lished custom  in  all  cases  of  magnitude  and  importance, 
caused  an  impartial  study  to  be  made,  solely  to  determine 
whether  the  case  was  one  the  Government  could  win  if 
it  were  tried.  Five  different  lawyers  ot  ability  and  standing 
Advised  that  the  evidence  would  not  support  the  charges. 
And  then  the  honest  and  the  courageous  thing  was  done— 
the  charges  w^e  dismissed. 

The  Assistant  Attorney  General  reviewed  the  facts  and 
the  law  to  the  Court  in  taking  this  action  and  this  is  what 
he  said: 

There  are  presently  under  cooslderatlan  by  Tour  Botior  these 
Indletments.  In  the  course  of  your  study  of  the  Indictments  you 
have  caned  upon  the  United  States  attorney  for  a  memorandum 
e(  OKtato  tofonnatlon  not  set  out  to  the  todlctments  ***    '    ■*"'■ 


Stoce  the  todlctments  were  returned,  and  continuing  beyond 
the  time  of  argvunents  on  the  motions  and  demiurers,  the  Govern- 
ment has  caused  a  careful,  dispassionate  study  to  be  made,  and  we 
now  believe  to  provide  you  with  such  a  memorandum  would  be 
a  futUe  thing.  We  think  the  duty  Is  upon  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  Htgfwi—  these  cases;  and  if  Tour  Honor  will  todulge  me, 
I  should  like  to  review  the  facts  and  reasons  which  have  led  to  that 
conclusion. 

The  facts  underlying  Indictment  no.  7155  are  substantially  as 
follows — and.  with  an  exception  to  which  I  shall  refer,  the  same 
situation  Is  true  to  no.  7164: 

On  April  15,  1923.  the  Philadelphia  Co.  for  Guaranteetog  Mort- 
gagee became  trustee  imder  a  mortgage  of  91.400.000  secured  upon 
the  Bankers  Tr\ist  Building,  the  bonds  of  which  mortgage  It 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  toterest.  The  mortgage  matured 
to  10  years  and  carried  a  provision  for  the  payment  of  137,600 
on  October  15.  1934,  and  every  6  months  thereafter  untU  1932. 
This  stoking  fund  was  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  outstanding 
bonds  of  the  trust,  and  If  they  were  not  available  then  for  the 
purchase  of  other  bonds  guaranteed  bv  the  PhUadelphla  Co.  The 
Land  Title  Co.  Issued  a  title  p<41cy  ^vertog  the  mortgage.  The 
building  was  completed  to  1924  and  the)  owner,  one  Cahan.  plaimed 
to  sell  it.  To  carry  out  the  sale  it  was  necessary  to  procure  a 
waiver  of  the  slnldng-fund  provisions.  Efforts  to  procure  the 
waiver  failed,  and  one  William  R.  Nicholson,  who  was  at  that  time 
president  of  both  the  Philadelphia  Co.  and  the  Land  Title  Co., 
worked  out  a  plan  for  settlement  by  which  a  new  mortgage  of 
$2,400,000.  consisting  of  $1,400,000  of  A  bonds  and  $1,000,000  of 
B  bonds,  was  secwed  on  the  pn^>erty.  The  A  bonds  were  designed 
to  ultimately  take  the  place  of  the  first  trust  then  existing.  Ihe 
Land  Title  Co.  became  the  trustee  under  this  mortgage  and  wrote 
the  title  policy  which,  among  other  things,  guaranteed  these  A 
bonds  agatost  loss  by  reason  of  the  outstanding  first  trust.  They 
were  not  guaranteed  by  the  Philadelphia  Co..  and  there  was  no 
sinking-fimd  provision. 

The  sinking-fimd  payment  due  October  15.  1924.  was  not  made, 
and  on  November  6.  1924.  Nicholson,  as  president  of  the  Land 
Title  Co.,  wrote  to  himself,  as  president  of  the  Philadeli^la  Co..  a 
letter  forwarding  thirty-eight  $1,000  bonds  of  the  second  issue  to 
be  placed  to  the  sinking  fund.  He  rgreed  for  the  Land  Title  Co. 
that  they  would  be  repurchased  at  par  at  maturity  of  the  first 
mortgage.  He  agreed  further  to  forward  at  6-month  totervals 
bonds  of  the  same  issue  to  similar  amounts.  These  bonds  not 
being  guaranteed  did  not  qualify  under  the  original  trust  for  de- 
posit to  the  tfiniring  fund.  The  reason  for  this  action  on  the 
part  of  Nicholson  seems  apparent.  Had  the  property  been  fore- 
closed, the  Philadelphia  Co.  would  have  been  liable  on  its  guar- 
antee and  the  Land  Title  Co.  would  have  been  liable  on  Its  policy 
of  insurance  protecting  the  second-trust  bonds  against  a  loss  by 
reason  of  the  outstanding  first  trust. 

Nicholson  Instructed  subordinates  to  both  companies  that  second- 
trust  bonds  to  certato  amoxmts  should  be  forwarded  and  re- 
ceived every  6  months,  and  at  the  time  of  the  receivership  there 
were  approximately  $600,000  to  each  sinking  fimd. 

Shortly  before  maturity  of  the  first  tnist  the  Philadelphia  Co. 
called  upon  the  Land  Title  Co.  to  make  good  Its  commitment  to 
repurchase  the  bonds  to  the  sinking  fund.  The  latter  company 
resisted  the  demand,  sasrlng  that  it  had  received  no  consideration 
for  any  such  commitment,  that  Nicholson  had  no  authority  to 
make  It.  that  it  had  not  been  known  before,  and  that  the  com- 
pany had  never  ratified  the  act. 

The  officers  of  the  two  companies  then  began  to  negotiate  for 
settlement  of  the  claim,  and  these  negotiations  extended  over  a 
period  of  several  months.  The  result  was  a  written  agreement 
whereby  thel'hiladelphia  Co.  was  to  s\irrender  the  bonds,  as 
well  as  the  title  policy,  in  consideration  of  the  Land  Title  Co. 
pxirchaslng  from  the  holders  thereof  $300,000  of  bonds  of  the  first 
issue  and  subordinating  them  to  the  balance  of  $1,100,000  out- 
standing In  the  hands  of  the  public. 

In  January  1933  a  letter  vras  forwarded  to  the  holders  of  the 
bonds  requesting  an  extension  of  3  years  and  stating  that  the 
Philadelphia  Co.  had  a  commitment  to  buy  $300,000  of  the 
bonds  for  subordtoatlon  purposes,  but  the  letter  did  not  state 
from  whom  they  had  the  commitment,  nor  did  it  notify  the  bond- 
holders of  the  existence  of  the  claim  their  trustee  had  against  the 
Land  TlUe  Co.  The  Land  Title  Co.  at  this  time  was  acqtiiring 
the  bonds  to  order  to  carry  out  the  settlement  and  paying  prices 
averaging  about  30.  These  purchases  were  being  made  without 
Informing  people  from  whom  they  were  buying  the  bonds  of  the 
sinking-fund  defaults  and  of  the  reason  for  their  purchase. 

On  January  11,  1933.  as  a  result  of  conferences  among  the 
officers  of  the  companies,  receivers  were  i^tpototed  for  the  Phila- 
delphia Co.  The  settlement  was  later  repudiated.  A  new  offer 
was  made  by  the  Land  Title  Co.  to  pay  $200,000  to  cash  to  set- 
tlement of  the  claim  against  it,  the  money  to  be  applied  to  taxes 
on  the  property.  This  offer  was  ref>orted  by  the  receivers  to  the 
court  and  referred  to  a  special  master.  He  conducted  hearings 
and  filed  a  report.  He  recommended  the  payment  of  $300,000  in 
cash  to  be  paid  direct  to  the  bondholders  instead  of  for  taxes. 
This  recommendation  was  accepted  and  the  receivers,  upon  the 
payment  being  made,  assigned  to  the  Land  Title  Co.  a  subordinated 
toterest  in  the  first  issue  of  bonds. 

With  respect  to  the  Sylvanla  Hotel,  Involved  to  todlctment  no. 
7164,  there  is  one  important  difference,  namely,  that  $150,000  of 
bonds  of  the  second  issue  were  sold  to  the  public  as  first-trust 
bonds  and  the  proceeds  vised  to  relmbvirse  the  Philadelphia  Co.  for 
taxes  and  interest  it  had  advanced. 

Just  before  the  receivership  the  Land  Title  Co.  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Co.  agreed  to  repuzcbase  from  the  pubUo  the  $160,000 


of  second-trust  bonds  outstandtog,  ea6h  company  to  bear  50  per- 
cent of  the  cost.  These  bonds,  like  the  others,  were  repurehaasd 
without  notice  of  the  existing  facts,  but  at  prices  considerably  to 
excess  of  those  betog  paid  for  the  real  first-trust  bonds.  On  the 
day  before  the  reoelvership  the  Philadelphia  Co.  lacked  22  of  its 
agreed  quota  ci  75  bonds,  and  on  that  day  purchased  from  ths 
Land  Title  Co.  22  bonds  at  par  iinder  an  arrangemuit  whereby 
the  Land  Title  Co.  would,  and  it  did,  reimburse  the  receivership 
for  the  difference  between  par  and  the  cost  to  the  Land  Title  CD. 
of  the  bonds. 

The  todlctment  attacks  the  settlement  negotlatloiis  to  that  they 
were  carried  out  In  violation  of  a  duty  which  the  oOoeri  of  these 
companies  had  to  fully  Inform  bondholders  of  all  facts  and  clr- 
cximstances  which  could  have  affected  to  any  way  their  tovest- 
ment;  that  they  concealed  the  trutti  in  the  r^urehase  of  bonds 
and  the  bondholders  were  thus  deprived  of  their  right  toteUigentty 
to  exercise  their  own  Judgment  to  coxmectlon  with  the  sale  oa 
bonds  and  the  settlement  of  the  Philadelphia  Oo.'s  claim  against 
the  Land  Title  Co. 

The  defendants  to  the  case  are  oiBcers,  directors,  or  attorneys  for 
the  Philadelphia  Co.  and  the  Land  Title  Co.,  and  therefere  req;>oo-     ^ 
Biblllty  for  the  concealment  of  truth  is  sought  to  be  brought  to 
them. 

It  is  probably  known  to  Tour  Honor  that  the  hearings  oonducted 
by  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  Sabath  conmxittee  disclosed  many 
Irregular  and.  it  may  be,  imlawful  practices  by  the  Philadelphia  Co.. 
and  to  OTder  to  determine  whether  anyone  connected  with  the 
company  had  offended  against  a  Federal  statute  a  gnxuX  Jury  was 
Impaneled.  The  Philadelphia  Co.  was  then,  and  had  been  for  a 
long  time,  to  receivership.  A  mass  of  evidence  had  been  eoUeeted 
and.  to  order  to  prevent  the  running  of  the  statute  of  UmltatlaDs 
sgatost  any  orime  the  grand  Jury  ml^t  ftod  existed,  aU  the  tsets 
available  were  presented.  It  was  not  then  possible  to  examine 
meticuloiisly  the  situation  as  one  would  do  to  advance  of  a  trial. 
The  grand  Jurors  voted  a  true  bill  against  these  individuals  and  tt 
became  incumbent  "upon  the  Govermnent  to  frame  an  indictment 
to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  grand  Jurors.  That,  to  my  mind, 
was  done  ably  and  weU. 

It  is  the  theory  of  these  todlctments — and  It  Is  the  only  theory 
upon  which  the  case  coxild  have  been  brought  at  all — that  there 
was  one  scheme,  one  conttoutog  scheme,  to  play  fast  and  loose  with 
the  bondholders  tovesting  to  this  company;  that  that  scheme  began 
to  1924;  that  there  was  then  envisioned  a  plan  to  do  anything  that 
might  beccxne  necessary  to  the  future  to  protect  the  company 
against  the  righteous  claims  of  its  tovestors;  and  that  the  defend- 
ants now  bef(ve  Your  Honor  attached  themselves  to  and  becsms 
a  part  of  the  unlawful  combine  to  accomplish  that  end.  A  careful 
examtoation  of  the  case — and  a  careful  and  dispassionate  examina- 
tion has  been  made — makes  it  reasonable  to  presume  that -there  was. 
to  fact,  an  \inlawful  scheme  entered  toto  to  1924  to  effectively  deprive 
persons  holding  bonds  on  the  Sylvanla  Hotel  and  Bankers  Trust  Oo. 
of  the  stoking  funds'  rights  and  privileges;  that  that  scheme  was. 
in  fact,  successful  and  such  persons  were,  to  fact,  depriv^^  of  their 
rights  and  the  fraud  was  completed;  that  then,  and  only  then,  did 
it  become  necessary  to  conceive  the  second  plan,  namely,  to  correct 
the  wrongs  as  nearly  as  they  might  be  corrected  and  to  protect  aU 
the  creditors  of  the  two  companies  who  were  tovolved;  that  at  the 
time  it  became  necessary  to  do  that  those  now  tmder  Indictment 
were  the  officers  of  the  companies  and  the  oolj  persons  who  oould 
rlg^t  the  wrongs. 

It  is  true  that  the  stoking  fund  was  wrongfully  manipulated, 
second-trust  bonds  were  sold  as  firsts,  bonds  were  sold  at  par  on 
properties  seriously  in  default  as  to  prtocipal  and  toterest,  guaranty 
certificates  were  sold  when  the  financial  position  of  the  company 
was  unstable,  and  deltoquent  toterest  was  advanced  without  notify- 
ing bondholders  that  it  was  being  paid  by  the  company  instead  of 
the  mortgagor,  so  that  they  were  Ixilled  toto  a  sense  of  security. 
The  thought  is  difficult  to  escape  that  for  many  years  the  business 
of  the  Philadelphia  Co.  was  conducted  with  an  impudent  disregard 
of  the  todlvldual  rights  of  the  people  whose  money  it  took. 

But  the  man  who  mishandled  the  sinktog  fund  is  now  deceased. 
The  man  who  sold  the  secmd-trust  bonds  as  firsts  is  also  deceased. 
The  statute  of  limitations  would  bar  actiorl  as  to  those  matters 
anyway.  So  it  would  bar  action  as  to  sale  tit,  bonds  to  default  and 
advancement  <a  deltoquent  toterest. 

And  when  we  search  the  evidence  to  Itod  competent,  legal 
proof  tlurt  the  men  who  stand  as  dtfendants  before  the  bar  of 
this  court  purposefully  engaged  to  the  transactions  we  denounce, 
that  proof  is  almost  wholly  lacking.  As  to  those  transactions  to 
which  they  did  engage,  we  caimot  look  toto  their  minds  to  deter- 
mine whether  their  motives  were  good  or  bad.  That  determina- 
tion may  only  be  made  by  a  consideration  of  the  drcumstanoas 
then  existing,  and  they  were  theee: 

Nicholson  and  Bonsall,  who  were  the  authors  of  the  letters  pur- 
porting to  create  a  twelve-hundred-thousand-dollar  liability  of 
the  Land  Title  Co..  were  deceased,  and.  so  fa-  as  the  proof  wtn 
show,  their  conduct  with  respect  to  the  sinking-fund  manlpula- 
tlons  did  not  become  known  to  the  present  defendants  until  1932. 
At  that  time  the  financial  condition  of  the  Philadelphia  Co.  was 
most  serious;  the  condition  of  the  Land  Title  Co.  hardly  less  so. 
Thoee  were  days  of  depression.  Banks  had  failed  and  were  falling 
to  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  fair,  we  think,  to  brieve  that 
the  defendants  at  that  time  In  charge  of  the  management  of  the 
business  of  these  two  companies  feared  that  a  suit  for  $1,300,000 
wouid  have  caused  a  run  on  the  Land  Title  Co..  the  disastroua 
result  of  which  can  readily  be  Imagtoed.  The  officers  of  both 
comFMmles,  and  we  think  Justifiably  so,  had  grave  doubts  about 
the  legal  merits  of  the  claim.  Under  these  coiadltlons  and  to  tboos 
trying  times  they  ft^yt* tvnr^  the  second  plan,  wblA  wm  to 
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fmrn  tha  MDMBl  Dubllo.  aad  tbvtfora  to  kaap  from  the  owncn  o( 

SSoS^»M  raSLSTlttld  to  prrrant  tto»t  fact  ftwn  beoomtog 
Gownln  a  trtiU  o«  tbe  tewmilt  which  could  h»t«  been  brought. 

BSemVSl  eeLSTln  the  edmimrrtatton  of  JueUce  mptiavB 
to^SSw  £S  Secooduot  of  the  defexutanta  to  the  ■ettlemMit  of 
Se^SStod^iK  and  the  coooeiament  of  truth  from  bond^^ 
SI  not  tooonab^t  with  the  hjpotheala  of  Innocence.  For  that 
JJiS'iaS^thefurther  zeaaon  that  proof  of  two  distinct  plana 
wmild  be  at  Tarlance  from  the  Indictment,  a  trial  Judge  would  be 
mnMUMl  to  direct  a  verdict  for  the  defendants. 

Weniaiae.  o*  ooutae.  that  aa  a  matter  of  Uw  it  la  not  neceaaarr 
ta  a  maUftaud  caee  that  the  Oovemment  estobUah  mooetary 
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toM  to  toveaton  or  monetarj  fain  to  defendanta.  But  we  toow, 
^  that  aa  a  nnetloal  mattor  we  must  Inquire  whether  thoa 
mm^  m^  a  Rato  and  loaa.  In  this  case,  there  was  deatly  no 
SanSa  benefit  morlng  directly  to  the  defendanta,  and  had  they 
S^fmed  the  pubUc  of  the  condition  of  the  "to^  '™^^*^* 
SSrt  for  the  bonda  might  w«U  have  o^apeed  ca^etely. 
jjod  eo  we  hAve  the  anomakiaa  altuatlan  where  the  buyer  of 
boBds.  by  withholding  the  truth,  eteatas  a  better  P»*<»  *"  *5f 
■riitt^thaa  he  could  get  If  the  truth  became  known.  FurUiw. 
Sepubllcatlon  of  aU  the  facta  might  well  l»^e^brou^*  •»»«* 
tamSdftateUauktetlon  of  the  praperttaa  on  which  the  bonda  were 
SSSSTvJ  nSSt  SJtoSy  nottohave  been  dealred  In  that  day 
<tf  flnanolal  nanlc 

i^mlt  beoime  known  to  the  defendanta  that  IISOXWO  of 
arlvanla  A  bonda  had  been  aeld  to  the  puWle  as  «"**  **  ;^ 
tmmiMitetriT  decided  to  zepurehase  them.  This  waa  a  right  thmg. 
STSloS  SSg^The^ual  value  of  thoee  bonda  at  that  time 
«M  iBM^anpw.  Some  wan  repurchased  at  face  value,  aome 
were  eaehanged  at  face  value,  and  some  were  acquired  at  le« 
»K»»  Bar  Ittny  of  them  had  changed  handa  In  the  Interim. 
Aa  of  toe  holdos  of  those  bonda  aetuaUy  fared  better  In  the 
MMle  t»*«"  the  holders  of  the  real  first-trust  bonda  for  which 
ttwe  waa  a  known  market.  PraetlcaUy  all  of  them  wera  resold 
more  than  S  years  prior  to  the  dato  of  theee  Indlctmenta. 

•nie  Indictment  also  charges  fraud  In  the  procurement  and  con- 
doBt  of  the  recelverahlp,  and  one  of  the  Indictment  letters  waa 
written  by  the  receivers,  two  of  whom  are  defendants  here.  Our 
■tody  of  the  case  convinces  us  that  there  Is  no  proof  that  the 
eoort  waa  ofeireached  In  the  coune  of  the  receivership. 

A  better  case  could  not  be  made  as  to  some  defendanta  than 
m  to  othera.  Some  of  them  did  not  participate  at  all,  because 
they  were  not  ezecutlvea  In  the  true  sense.  In  the  negotiation  for 
■aCtlement  of  the  dalm  or  the  concealment  of  facts,  and  it  seems 
laaaonable  that  all  thoee  who  did  take  part  were  actuated  by  the 
eommoa  purpose  to  save  their  companies.  It  would  *>•  t<Jl«^*o 
aay  that  thoee  of  Uie  defendanta  who  were  connected  with  the 
yjf>l»«>i—  during  the  period  of  the  original  irregularities  which 
wa  aeoro  should  be  tried.  Aa  pototed  out.  the  statute  of  llmita- 
ttona  baia  action  on  account  of  thoee  matters,  and  the  Oovem- 
Ment'a  evldenoe.  almost  entirely  documentary,  will  not  sufficiently 
tgtr**'*'^  the  wrongful  participation  of  these  defendants. 

Tbase  Indictments  hang  by  tenuous  threads  In  this.  too.  that 
the  lafttets  fanning  the  baaes  of  the  indlctmenta  were  written 
■ftar  the  salaa  of  bonda  had  been  made.  Inaamu^  as  the  gist 
of  the  offense  Is  the  mailing  of  letters  to  effectuate  a  fraud  It  la 

doubtfttl  If  ttieae  letters  could  have  had  that  quality.         

It  Is  not  an  easy  task  for  a  proaecutor  to  enter  a  nolle  prosequi 
tn  aa  important  case  of  widespread  Interest.  But  when  a  caref\il 
inveatlgattan  of  the  facts  Is  made,  and  all  the  available  evidence 
)i  examined  and  weighed  tn  the  light  of  settled  legal  principles. 
there  la  no  alternative  if  the  facta  and  the  law  are  not  sufficient 
to  aoppert  a  proaecuUon.  The  Department  of  Justtce  feels  that  it 
IMM  A  duty  to  perform  In  the  Instant  case  an  obligation  to  the 
Oofwunent  to  refrain  from  iqimTMllng  the  public  funds  In  a  frutt- 
kaa  uiuaetutlup;  and.  tm  falmeas  to  the  defendants,  to  dismiss  a 
diaffie  of  criminality  when  we  are  convinced  that  a  verdict  of 
guilty  could  not  be  obtained. 

I  am  not  unmindful  that  there  has  been  and  Is  great  interest 
m  these  cases.  Tliey  have  attracted  much  notice  In  the  press. 
Willi ssiliii IS  have  been  heard,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  todlct- 
manto  wo*  not  broad  enough,  that  they  did  not  include  many 
t*itTi»«  lor  which  the  defendanta  should  be  punished,  that  more 
end  other  peraowt  ihould  also  have  been  charged;  and,  on  the 
«Cher  hand,  that  these  men  were  being  exposed  to  prosecution 
solely  beesow  they  were  bankers,  that  they  were  being  blamed  for 
the  deprearion,  that  they  oould  not  get  a  fair  trial  isecause  the 
shadow  of  innocent  bondholders  would  envakq;M  and  prejudice 
the  reason  of  Jurors. 

Bat  the  poslUon  of  the  Dqiartment  of  lustlee  is  now  what  It 
waa  whMk  the  late  Cliarlsa  D.  lieAvoy  addreaaed  Tour  Bionor  at 
tbe  ooneluslon  of  tbe  hitarlng  on  the  motlona  which  you  ha.ve 
bean  eQiiald«ing.  He  said  then  and  I  aay  now  that  if  thwe  is 
agood  caw  Malnrt  them  tbor  ehould  face  a  Jury:  if  there  Is  not 
a  good  case  against  them  taej  should  not  face  a  Jury.  They 
^baSi  receive  tbe  same  treatment  that  any  other  defendant 
ought  to  receive — no  more  and  no  leaa. 

Toonoeive  It  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  repreaent 
with  eqcMl  faimass  the  rich  aa  waD  aa  the  poor  and  to  do  eqtwl 
-    "      the  mr.    Ik  la  a  fnud  duty  and  It  la  a  proud 


Therefore,  and  for  the  reasons  I  have  assigned.  I  request  tb« 
ap^^  .S  thToourt  to  enter  a  nolle  prosequi  in  each  caee  as  to 
each  defendant. 

•me  Judge  commended  him.  and  the  Philaddphla  Record 

said  editorially: 

FOes  of  the  New  Deal  have  sought  industriously  to  buUd  up 
the  false  notion  that  the  Department  of  Justice  ^i^^.  ««^ 
velt  administration  Is  engaged  in  persecuting  people  in  high 
plaoes.  because  they  aro  in  high  places.  ««««,,  «* 

^n«  answer  to  that  hoUow  charge  Is  found  to  the  motion  o* 
BpeSal  Assistant  Attorney  General  Brlen  Mcliahon  for  <UUanlsal 
Slnmctments  against  the  12  defendants  charged  wl«a  tMtog  the 
mal^  to  defraud  in  connection  with  the  collapse  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Co.  for  Guaranteeing  Mortgages.  ^     *w.     _— *.  « 

It  was  not  an  easy  task  for  McMahon  to  make  this  motion. 
In  the  face  of  widespread  and  Justified  protests  of  Investors  who 
lost  their  savings  in  that  concern  It  was  bound  to  be  an  ui^wpular 
steD  In  many  quarters.  ..       ^      _. .   _. 

But  the  Department  erf  Justice  Is  first  of  all  a  departooent  of 
tustice  Its  duty  Is  prosecution,  not  persecution.  And  in  the 
light  of  the  fragility  of  the  case  against  these  defendanta.  the  only 
b^orable  course  was  this  move  to  quash  the  Indictmente. 

It  took  courage  to  do  the  xmpopular  thing.  Public  oplnl<m  will 
reniect  that  courage,  and  give  Assistant  Attorney  General  Mc- 
Ibhon  credit  for  facing  the  facts,  playing  fair. 

As  BiCliahon's  petition  makes  clear,  the  men  responsible  lor 
the  debiMde  both  aro  dead.  The  most  that  can  be  said  against 
the  other  defendants  is.  that  In  a  poiod  of  national  panic  they 
Bought  to  IxAster  the  mortgage  company  as  best  they  ootild— to 
staUoff  a  collapse  in  the  iiape  that  time  would  bring  economic 
leacue.  They  recognized  that  failure  of  the  Institution  woiild 
harm  not  only  thoee  connected  with  It  but  carry  a  trail  o*  dla- 
ast^  through  other  institutions.  Had  they  succeeded,  the  public 
would  have  cheered  them.  Because  the  mortgage  company  waa 
beyond  saving,  they 'have  been  crltldaed. 

That's  human.    It's  a  common  reaction  In  all  walks  of  life. 

As  to  the  broader  question  behind  the  situation,  that  of  mort- 
nge-guaranty  racketeering.  It  remains  for  the  S.  E.  O.  and  other 
New  Deal  safeguards  to  make  a  repetition  impossible.  The  favQt  In 
this  case,  as  in  many  others,  lay  with  a  system  which  waa  basically 
unsound  and  which  looked  soxind  only  through  the  rose-colored 
glasses  which  were  fashionable  in  the  Itish  latter  twenties. 

These  12  leaders  In  our  community  stand  vindicated.  Finis  Is 
written  upon  the  records  of  a  long-standing  controversy.  And  we 
only  hope  that  these  men,  and  others  in  posts  of  high  respon- 
slbUity.  will  profit  by  the  exi^riences  of  this  affahr  by  maintaining 
Increased  vigilance  in  rooting  out  and  wiping  out  any  unaound 
practices  which  may  in  the  futuro  threaten  anew  the  welfaro  of  this 
community. 

Now.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  indictments  brought 
did  not  ensompass  an  of  the  activities  of  the  Philadelphia 
Co.  for  Guaranteeing  Mortgages.  They  had  to  do  ouly  with  the 
financing  of  the  Sylvania  Hotel  and  Uie  Bankers  Trust  Build- 
ing. The  Oovenunent  was  restricted  to  evidence  touching 
upon  those  matters  and  those  matters  only.  No  matter  what 
may  have  been  done  in  other  respects  by  those  people,  and  no 
matter  whether  they  had  violated  some  State  law  or  not,  the 
question  before  the  Department  of  Justice  was:  "Had  they 
violated  a  Federal  statute  in  connection  with  those  two  prop- 
erties only,^ahd  had  they  done  so  within  3  years  prior  to  the 
dates  of  the  indictments?" 

It  was  found  they  had  not,  and  the  Oovemment  bad  nerve 
enough — ^the  right  kind  of  nerve— to  say  so.  They  were 
calmly  Judicious  in  the  face  of  hjrsteria. 

It  fiMty  be.  and  undoubtedly  Is,  difScult  for  lawmen  to  under- 
stand the  restrictions  the  law  imposes  upon  the  prosecution  in 
criminal  cases,  the  safeguards  thrown  around  a  defendant. 
They  are  many  and  rigid.  The  prosecutor  must  reckon  with 
them  and  must  realize  they  stand  as  bulwarks  in  his  path. 

No  blame  can  be  attached  to  the  oflOcers  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  who  recognized  that  the  obstacles  confronting 
them  in  these  cases  were  insurmountable  and  who  did  what 
was  right  in  their  minds.    We  are  better  for  that  kind  of  men. 


Ballavlng.  aa  I  do.  that  under  tbe  evldanoe  which  we  would  be 
-      to  offer  in  a  trial  of  ttacae  caaea  a  Jury  would  not  be  entitled 
to  eenvtak  tba  itafnntlants.  the  Oiiwiiiimwit  haa  no  more  rl^t  to 
try  tbam  Usaa  It  would  have  a  tifpaX  to  aat  tbam  free  In  tbe  faea 

•<     - 


Neutrality 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  16,  1937 

ICr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  concern  over  affairs  In 
fikMtln  and  China  let  us  look  back  at  tbe  most  manentouf 


period  In  American  history,  when  participation  in  the  affairs 
of  Europe  or  an  attempt  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  their 
wars  might  have  been  fatal. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  France  made  her  great,  if 
belated,  effort  to  reestablish  her  primacy  in  Europe  by  her 
use  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  American  alliance. 
Even  in  the  consummation  of  the  pact  of  amity,  Ranee  pur- 
sued a  watchful-waiUng  policy  and  only  yielded  at  the  sur- 
render of  General  Burgoyne's  army.  Essentially  the  policy 
was  hatred  of  ij^gi^nd.  not  so  much  a  love  of  America,  but  the 
defeat  resolved  all  doubts  in  form  of  the  American  Colonies. 
Out  of  the  accord  came  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce 
which  embodied  most-favored-nation  trading  privileges  and 
the  maritime  principles  of  the  plan  of  1776,  as  well  as  the 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 

The  second  pact  was  a  "conditional  and  defensive  alliance" 
with  a  provision  that  should  a  war  materialize  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  the  United  States  would  fight  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  her  aUy.  and  neither  would  yield  without  the 
consent  of  the  other. 

Practically  the  money  which  France  spent  to  help  us  was 
the  death  blow  to  the  anci«it  regime  and  paved  the  way  for 
the  French  Revolution.  Practically,  also,  France  did  not  wish 
to  have  us  pay  our  debts,  as  she  might  lose  her  diplomatic 
hold  over  us,  but  when  we  did  astonish  her  later  with  pay- 
ment, she  found  the  gesture  a  helpful  aid  in  the  th2t)es  of  the 
revolution. 

The  French  Revolution  and  all  its  awful  consequences  in 
Europe,  so  well  told  by  Thcmias  Carlyle  and  Edmund  Burke, 
came  to  America  as  a  shield  and  protection.  It  overturned 
the  entire  theory  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  pros- 
trated the  easy-going  machinery  of  absolutism,  and  caused 
such  consternation  that  few  continental  nations  had  much 
time  to  think  of  the  New  World.  Under  its  protecting  blanket 
America  made  phenomenal  progress.  In  the  breathing  spell 
we  developed  a  real  foreign  policy  that  carried  us  through  the 
infant  dajrs  and  even  today  is  a  salutary  reminder  of  what 
may  happen  if  emotions  get  the  better  of  our  people  and  they 
wish  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  other  people's  quarrels. 

Great  Britain  and  France  were  at  war  on  February  1, 1793. 
On  this  side  of  the  ocean  an  overwhelming  sentiment  was 
for  France.  It  Is  easy  to  understand  this,  for  France  had 
enabled  us  to  win  the  War  of  Independence,  and  she  had  Just 
won  her  own  enfranchisement  fron  the  crushing  despotism 
of  an  outworn  monarchical  system.  In  addition,  we  were 
still  united  to  France  as  an  ally  bound  to  defend  the  K-ench 
West  Indies  in  time  of  war. 

In  the  midst  of  the  all-powerful  popular  emotional  out- 
bursts of  S3rmpathy  for  Prance.  President  Washington,  backed 
by  Alexander  Hamilton  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  saw  through 
the  chaos  and  confusion  of  the  mwnent  and  decided  upon  real 
neutrality.  In  an  epochal  proclamation,  the  President  en- 
joined neutrality  upon  every  citizen.  It  was  virgin  ground 
upon  which  the  new  Nation  was  walking.  This  type  of  sin- 
cere neutrality  was  a  new  concept  in  the  world  picture.  In 
the  midst  of  the  furor  the  strong,  clear  voice  of  Jeffersrai 
cautioned  and  convinced  the  President  that  we  should  stand 
by  the  French  treaties  and  the  Minister  of  Prance  should  be 
received  if  he  came.  Jefferson  was  gambling  that  France 
would  not  insist  upon  the  terms  of  the  alliance.  So  it  proved, 
as  she  hoped,  a  benevolent  neutrality  would  benefit  her. 
Then  began  that  series  of  events  that  followed  the  arrival  of 
Citizen  Genet,  but  complete  frustration  balked  his  purposes 
when  President  Washington  put  teeth  into  the  neutrality 
laws.    It  was  an  epochal  move. 

The  basis  of  that  move  was  pure,  unadulterated  concern 
for  America — first  and  foremost.  No  sentimentality  entered 
Into  the  picture.  We  must  remember  that  nine-tenths  of  our 
trade  was  with  Great  Britain,  and  one-half  of  that  was  in 
British  bottoms.  We  had  no  navy,  and  all  the  high  prin- 
ciples of  maritime  policy  that  we  had  voiced  were  ineffective 
for  the  want  of  sea-surface  ability  to  carry  them  out.  How- 
ever much  we  hoped  to  make  free  ships  free  goods  through 
the  French  treaty,  we  had  no  chance  to  make  England  follow 
our  wishes.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  England  had  strong  backing 
from  all  the  principal  powers  of  Euiape  with  the  exceptiaa  of 


the  Scandanavian  states,  and  all  had  a  common  motive- 
hatred  of  France. 

We  got  the  Jay  treaty  through  because  of  the  preoccupa- 
tions of  the  British  and  their  respect  for  our  profitable 
American  trade.  Expediency  and  the  weakness  of  our  armed 
f(Hxes  dictated  a  prudence  that  may  now  seem  akin  to  sur- 
render, but  in  the  passage  of  time  we  realize  that  we  were 
C(Hnpelled  to  make  these  concessions  for  peace  and  a  chance 
to  grow  unmolested  by  foreign  entanglements  and  intrigue. 
That  treaty  saw  as  a  result  the  efforts  of  France  to  influence 
the  American  electorate,  to  cast  aside  President  Washington 
in  a  campaign  of  1796.  a  heinous  attempt  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment to  interfere  with  the  domestic  problems  of  another 
nation. 

On  the  basis  of  those  experiences  Washington  formulated 
his  magnificent  advice  to  his  countrymen. 

From  that  time  until  the  so-called  "era  of  good  feeling^ 
America  moved  along  to  such  heights  that  Louis  Philippe, 
when  he  became  King,  told  Lafajrette  that  "what  he  had 
seen  In  the  United  States  had  convinced  him  that  no  gov- 
ernment can  be  so  good  as  a  republic."  He  had  surveyed 
the  period  for  which  the  pregnant  seed  was  sown  in  the  neu- 
trality decision  of  the  Washington  administration  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  Farewell  Address.  What  a  period  that  was 
is  best  expressed,  in  this  quotation  from  a  distinguished 
English  historian: 

There  was  a  time  In  the  Presidency  of  Monroe,  about  55  years 
ago.  which  men  still  speak  of  as  "the  era  of  good  feeling"  irtien 
most  of  the  Incongrtiltles  that  had  come  down  fnun  the  Stuarto 
^^^1  been  reformed  and  the  motives  of  later  division  were  yet  In- 
active. The  causes  of  Old  World  trouble — popular  Ignorance, 
pauperism,  the  z^^ring  contrast  between  rich  and  poor,  religious 
strife,  public  debts,  standing  armies,  and  war— were  almost 
unlmown. 

Knowing  these  things,  what  answer  can  there  be  to  the 

thunderous  ponderosity  implied  in  Washington's  question 

to  all  Americans  in  all  times: 

Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why  by  Inter- 
vention. Interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Burope. 
entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  In  the  tolls  of  European  ambi- 
tion, rlvalship.  interest,  humor,  ax  caprice? 

Can  ambitions  founded  on  popular  Ignorance,  stark  pov- 
erty, religious  intolerance,  overwhelming  discrepancies  be- 
tween rich  and  poor,  huge  military  machines,  have  anything 
In  common  with  our  system  of  representative  govonment? 
Can  the  awful  lesstms  of  European  diplomatic  deceit,  assas- 
sination, and  Machiavellian  blackguardism  offer  us  a  com- 
munity of  interest?  Was  not  Baron  DeNolke,  Swedish  Am- 
bassador to  England  in  1784,  hitting  the  nail  on  the  head 
when  he  told  Jcrfin  Adams? — 


-^ 


I  take  It  for  granted  that  you  will  have  the  sense  enough  to 
us  In  Burope  cut  each  other'a  throat  with  a  philosophical  tran- 
quimty. 

Adams  supplemented  this  with  a  letter  in  1809  to  this 

effect: 

Our  form  of  government,  inestimable  as  It  is,  exposes  us  mora, 
than  any  other  to  the  Insidious  intrigues  and  pestilent  Influenoa 
of  foreign  nations.  Nothing  but  our  Inflexible  neutrality  can  pre- 
serve us.  The  public  negotiations  and  secret  intrigues  of  tha 
English  and  French  have  been  employed  for  oenturlea  In  every, 
court  and  cotmtry  of  Europe.  Look  back  to  the  history  of  Spain, 
Hc^and.  Germany,  Russia.  Sweden,  Denmark,  Prussia,  Italy,  and 
Turkey  for  the  last  hundred  years.  How  many  revolutions  have 
been  caused?  How  many  emperors  and  kings  have  fallen  victims 
to  the  alternate  trliunphs  of  parties  excited  by  Englishmen  or 
Frenchmen?  And  can  we  expect  to  escape  the  vigilant  attention 
of  politicians  so  experienced,  so  keen-sighted,  and  so  rich?  If  we 
convince  them  that  our  attachment  to  neutrality  Is  unchangeable, 
they  wiU  let  us  alone;  but  as  long  as  a  hope  remains  In  either 
power  of  seducing  us  to  engage  In  war  on  his  side  and  against 
his  enemy,  we  shall  be  torn  and  convulsed  by  their  maneuvers. 

Today  more  than  ever  we  ought  to  heed  these  admonitions, 
for  it  is  easy  to  get  caught  in  the  terrific  onslaught  of  smti- 
ment  that  can  be  manufactured  for  the  belligerents  in  every 
war.  Why.  in  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  A  and  B 
the  purposes  of  B  may  outshine  the  noblest  aspirations  of 
man.  yet  soon  C  tind  D.  autocratic  backward  nations,  may 
Join  B.  and  then  C  may  have  as  allies  a  set  of  the  most 
progressive  partners.  Then  where  are  we?  The  answer  is 
rim^iy  to  take  to  heart  the  dpflnltinn  of  FroL  Bdwaxd 
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Borchaid.  of  Yale  Unirerslty  Law  Bchocd.  which  reads  as 
follows* 

Smt^^SBmerlt.  of  their  wmr.    »  ""S*  .^ J^^f^  ^I- 
««Z»t  M*  Ammnnm  with  a  Mend,  not  »  dtojrul^ed  enemy.    Tne  oei- 

S?''S£SS^SImed  by  »  neutml.  the  belligerent,  undertake 
S'lS^STriSSri.  »  neutnd.  Including  the  right  to  remain 
out  of  other  peopled  WMB. 
This  is  a  cogent  reminder  of  what  John  Qulncy  Adams 

said,  that: 

NeutrUlty  awlds  all  cooalderatlon  <rf  the  merlU  of  the  oanteet. 

Add  to  this  the  will  to  be  neutral— a  will  which  is  sus- 
tained, above  and  beyond  all  temptotions.  and  y<«,5»^«J^ 
ni^trality.  It  preserved  infant  Amerio^-it  should  protect 
that  same  robust  AmCTlca  now.  .  j  * 

If  further  evidence  of  Presidential  support  is  wanted  for 
Washington's  doctrine,  we  can  cite  Jackson  Van  Buren. 
Tvler  Fillmore.  Pierce.  lincoln,  Johnson.  Cleveland,  Harding. 
mm  on  record  with  the  same  thought  that  Washington 

jjl^^f  l'*H  .11.1  ilii-       t 

Abraham  Uncoln.  second  annual  message,  Decemoer  i, 

1M2' 

The  am  Wto,  whkSh  has  ao  radlcaUy  ^•»«^J^.*^«J°e^* 
the  wjcupatlons  and  habits  of  the  American  people,  has  nec«- 
^lly^tS^the  social  condition  and  affected  veij  deeply  the 
mSSert^  rftte  nations  with  which  we  have  carried  on  «  com- 
SSSthat  ha.  been  steadily  Increasing  throughout  a  period  of 
SSTa  ^VS*  I?S«nrSe  «une  tlme«clted  Poli«cal  ^M- 
SoS.  and  aw^ienslons  which  have  produced  a  P^'<»«^»S^"22 
SSughout  the  clvUlKd  world.  In  «»^  «i^»«"«^j£**  K*,^ 
l^^tx>me  from  taking  part  to  wy  ~«t*~!!r^^S2r  wl^JS 
states  and  between  parties  or  factions  to  such  states.  We  have 
■tSmptSl  no  propagandlsm  and  acknowledged  no  revolution.  But 
JJrSSruJt  to  e^  nation  the  exclusive  conduct  and  manage- 
ment of  It.  own  affairs. 

Andrew  Johnson,  fourth  annual  message.  Washington,  De- 
cember 9. 1868: 

CkiDfarmlng  my  administration  to  thew  jfftoctple..  I  have  on  no 
occasion  leat  support  or  toleration  to  unlawful  espeditton.  set  on 
foot  upon  the  plea  of  Republican  propagandlsm  or  of  n»tiop^ 
extension  or  aggrandisement.  The  necessity,  however^  o*repre^ng 
SSlSawlul  movements  clearly  indteates  the  duty  which  rests 
»aci  UB  of  aduytlng  our  legislative  action  to  the  new  circum- 
stanoee  of  a  decline  of  European  monarchical  power  and  influence 
and  the  Increase  off  American  republican  ideai^  totereste,  and 
■ympathles. 

Qrover  Cleveland,  first  annual  message.  December  8,  1885: 

M^<r.t><ning  a.  I  do  the  teneU  of  a  Une  of  precedents  from 
Wartilngton'B  day,  which  proscribe  entangling  alliances  with  for- 
eign ststes.  I  do  not  favor  a  policy  of  aoqulrition  at  new  and 
dStant  territory  or  the  incorporattan  off  remote  interest,  with  our 
own. 

m  the  stzth  ammal  message  ai  President  James  Monroe, 
December  3,  1822.  we  find  these  words: 

ff,|,>«<»i^  oar  neutral  poaltlon  and  allowing  to  each  pwty 
irtille  the  war  conttoues  eqxial  rights.  It  is  tocxunbent  on  the 
TThtted  State,  to  claim  of  each  with  vlgOT  the  faithful  observance 
of  ovr  rights  according  to  the  well-known  law  of  nations. 

Pnsldent  Andrew  Jackson  repeated  the  thought  in  his 
third  anniMd  message  on  December  6,  1831: 

The  padflo  and  wIm  poUcy  o(  our  Oovemment  kept  us  to  a 
state  off  neutrality  durli^;  the  wan  that  have  at  dlff«^ent  period. 
tt»MM>  our  poUtkyl  ezleteooe  beoi  carried  cm  by  other  powers. 

Ftesident  BCartm  Van  Buren  in  his  inaugural  address 
ifaich  4,  1837: 
We  dedUne  alTlanfws  a.  averse  to  ofur  peaee. 
And  in  his  first  annual  message  December  5, 1837.  he  said: 

We  have  faithfully  wMtalned  the  fUrelgn  policy  with  which  t^ 
muted  States,  under  the  guidance  off  their  first  President,  took 
ttelr  stand  la  ttw  family  off  natloD.. 

Pivsklaxt  John  Tj^ler.  seccmd  annual  message,  December  6, 

lt42:  \^_^ 

Oar  great  desire  flhoold  be  to  eater  only  mto  rivalry  which  looks 
to  the  ganval  good  to  the  calttvattan  flf  the  seleaoes.  the  enlarge- 
anaut  for  the  vterclae  of  meehantcal  art.*  and  the  spread  off  eonif- 
iiwini  thr  great  dvlliaex^-to  evory  land  and  sea.  Oarefidly  ab- 
ftr1n*TTC  firam  interference  to  an  qusstloos  exctuslvtfy  refeirtog 
nuaasiiTiM  to  the  political  toterwU  of  Korope.  we  may  be  P<g- 
— """-^  to  koae  an  eoual  eiemptton  from  the  IntetfKsnos  pi 
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European  govemmento  to  what  relates  to  the  rtatee  of  the  Amertoan 
continent. 
While  President  James  K.  Polk  in  his  Inaugural.  March 

1845,  said: 

All  alliances  having  a  tendency  to  Jeopardize  the  welfare  Md 
IwtSr  rflSrJoSS^ -acriflce  any  one  of  the  national  totereste 

will  be  rtudloujBly  avoided. 

First  annual  message.  December  2.   1850.  of  President 

MiUard  Fillmore:  

We  make  no  wars  to  prevent,  to  promote,  or  to  prevMit  suc- 
eeSo^to  ttaSnesTto  n^tato  any  theory  of  balance  of  poww. 
STS^Wpr^S^  actual  government  which  ^JJ^^^^^^^ 
to  estSllSi  for  itself    •     •    •    to  matotato  a  strict  neutrality  to 

foreign  wars. 

On  March  4,  1853.  the  inaugural  address  of  Franklin 
Pierce  contains  these  words: 

Of  the  comnllcated  European  systems  of  national  policy  we  have 
t^tif^l^^ep^S^^^  their  war;^  tl^^ulte.  and 
iSletles:  we  have  been.  happUy.  almost  entirely  exempt. 

Again  in  the  Inaugural  of  James  Buchanan  of  March  4. 
1857  we  listen  to  the  familiar  words: 

Tto' avoid  entangling  alliances  has  been  a  maxim  of  oia-  policy 
slS  the  days  of  Wihtogton.  and  it.  wtodom  no  one  dlfl?utea. 

Slums  and  Senate  Bill  No.  1685 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  DUDLEY  A.  WHITE 

OF  omo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  16.  1937 

LOW-  OR  HIGH-COST  HOXTSnrOt 

Mr    WHITE  of  Ohio.    Mr.  Speaker,  social  workers  re- 
peatedly assert  that  private  industry  is  not  capable  of  pro- 
ducing adequate  housing  within  the  income  of  urban  slum 
dwellers.    It  is  normally  believed  that  private  industry  can- 
not produce  housing  that  wUl  rent  for  less  than  $11  per 
room  per  month.    It  is  further  asserted  that  the  average 
family  should  not  expend  more  than  one-fifth  of  its  income 
for  rent,  and  this  means  that  such  dwelUngs  would  not  be 
availaWe  to  those  persons  with  low  incomes.    It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  Brookings  InsUtuUon  estimated  that 
over  21  percent  of  the  families  had  an  income  of  less  than 
$1,000  per  year  in  1929  and  that  42  percent  had  an  income 
of  less  than  $1,500.    That  organization  also  estimated  that 
12  percent  of  the  nonfarm  families  had  an  income  of  less 
than    $1,000,    and    53    percent    earned    less    than    $2,000 
per  year.    The  Housing  Division  of  the  Public  Worjps  Ad- 
ministration estimates  that  at  least  17  percent  of  the  fam- 
ilies had  in  1934  an  income  of  less  than  $800  per  year.    This 
17  percent  could  only  afford  to  pay  less  than  $160  a  year 
for  rent.    Concerning  this  group  of  people  the  P.  W.  A. 
has  said: 

To  supply  decent  hovtslng  conditions  to  the  17  percent  of  our 
total  famUles  whose  Incomes  are  less  than  $800  per  year  and  who 
cannot,  xmder  a  balanced  budget,  afford  rentals  of  over  approxi- 
mately $1.50  per  room,  a  complete  reorganization  Is  necessary. 
Housing  for  this  class  must  be  on  a  permanent  relief  basis,  ir 
they  are  to  be  hotised.  the  present  conception  of  a  financial 
policy  must  be  reversed.  A  100-percent  subsidy  must  be  hypothe- 
sized at  the  outset  and  rents  collected  where  possible. 

During  the  past  AYi  years  the  administration,  through  its 
various  agencies,  has  obUgated  more  than  $275,000,000  for 
the  furtherance  of  an  experimental  program  for  the  devel- 
oiMnent  of  a  so-called  low-cost  housing  project.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  million  dollars  of  this  is  being  spent  on 
rural  resettlement  projects  of  the  Resettlement  Administra- 
tion. In  some  of  these  nu:al  resettiement  projects  the  cost 
per  family  dwelling  unit  has  been  ex(»:bitant.  For  example, 
at  Sioux  PaUs,  S.  Dak.,  the  cost  has  been  in  excess  of  $20,000, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  New  Jersey  homesteads  projects  it 
has  been  $14,700.  The  average  cost  on  all  these  rural  re- 
settlement projects  has  been  about  $6,800,  and,  in  addl- 
tkoD,  the  BesetUement  AdministraUon  is  spending  about 


$30,000,000  on  three  suburban  resettlement  projects  at 
Washington,  Cincinnati,  and  Milwaukee.  TRie  cost  per  fam- 
ily dwelling  unit  on  these  projects  is  over  $8,500.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Housing  Division  of  the  Public  Works  Administra- 
tion has  obligated  more  than  $130,000,000  to  be  spent  on 
49  low-cost  slum-clearance  projects  in  the  larger  cities.  Tbia 
$130,000,000  win  provide  22,664  family  dwelling  units,  and 
the  average  cost  of  these  will  be  approximately  $5,650,  in- 
cluding those  that  have  been  completed,  as  well  as  those 
still  imder  construction.  In  same  cases  the  cost  runs  as 
high  as  $8,503  per  family  dwelling  unit.  Cambridge,  and 
$8,188,  Harlem  River  houses.  New  York.  The  average  cost 
per  room  on  these  projects  is  $1,775.  and  in  oxxe  instance. 
Harlem  River  houses.  New  York,  it  is  $2,628,  including  service 
charges,  which  are  part  of  the  rent  under  section  2  (1)  of 

the  bill 

According  to  figures  presented  by  Dr.  Nathaniel  H.  Enrle, 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  DomesUc 
Commerce,  the  average  cost  per  room  on  English  low-cost 
housing  projects  is  only  $325.  and  the  standards  utilized  on 
these  projects  in  England  would  be  quite  acceptable  in  this 
country,  according  to  evidence  presented  by  Dr.  Engle.  (The 
Annals  of  PoliUcal  and  Social  Science,  March  1937,  pp. 

191-205.) 

At  any  rate,  provision  for  am>roxlmately  $1,000  per  room 
would  allow  generous  leeway  in  this  country. 

In  1936  Congress  passed  legislation  granting  a  45-percent 
subsidy  on  these  low-rent  housing  projects  being  constructed 
by  the  Public  Works  Administration.  That  is,  in  computing 
rents  45  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  projects  must  be  written 
off.  Despite  this  subsidy,  the  rents  on  these  projects  are  not 
within  the  income  of  slum  dwellers.  In  the  case  of  Harlem 
River  houses.  New  York  City,  the  rent  is  $8.42  per  ro«n  per 
month  and  at  Atlantic  City  the  rent  is  $8.08  per  room  per 

month. 

In  the  second  sessi(»i  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Cwigress 
Senator  Wagner  Introduced  a  housing  bill  which  was  es- 
sentially the  same  as  S.  1685.  During  that  session  of 
Congress  the  bill  passed  the  Senate  but  it  was  never  re- 
ported out  of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. An  attempt  will  be  made  in  this  discussion  to  sum- 
marize the  essential  features  of  Senator  Wagnxh's  bill  as  it 
was  reported  out  of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  at  the  present  session  of  Congress.  Tlie  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  creation  of  a  Goverrunent  corporation  to  be 
called  the  United  States  Housing  Authority.  TWs  corpora- 
tion will  be  located  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  thereof.  It  is  to 
be  headed  by  an  administrator  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term 
of  5  years.  It  is  to  have  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  im- 
munities of  a  Government-owned  corporation,  including 
freedom  from  the  control  of  the  General  Accounting  Office— 
so  far  as  any  grants  or  loans  that  it  makes  are  concerned — 
and  exemption  from  most  of  the  laws  regulating  the  method 
of  execution  of  Government  business.  According  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4  (a)  of  this  bill,  all  of  the  employees  of 
the  authority  will  be  exempt  from  the  operations  of  the  civil- 
service  laws  and  from  the  salary  provisions  of  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1923.  Thus  the  whole  body  of  employees  of  the 
authority  will  be  a  new  field  for  patronage.  Tlie  corporation 
is  to  be  given  the  authority  to  make  loans  and  grants  to 
public  housing  authorities,  but  not  more  than  10  percent  of 
such  loans  and  grants  can  be  in  any  one  State.  It  is  to  have 
the  power  to  issue  at  least  $500,000,000  of  securities  guaran- 
teed both  as  to  principal  and  interest  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Most  of  the  low-cost  housing  construction  that  will  be  car- 
ried on  under  this  bill  will  be  executed  by  pubUc  housing 
authorities.  These  are  public  corporations  organized  in  a 
given  city,  county,  or  metropolitan  district  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  wherein  such  locality  is  situated.  As  a  consequence 
of  the  activity  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Administration  of 
Public  Works,  at  least  29  States  have  provided  for  the  crea- 
tion of  such  public  housing  authorities. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  so  complicated  that  the 
simplest  way  to  show  the  way  they  operate  ia  to  take  a 


simple  Illustration  and  shoiw  how  it  win  be  executed.    If  » 
housing  authority  organized  in  a  given  city  desires  to  con- 
struct a  low-cost  housing  project  costing,  let  us  say.  by 
way  of  example.  $1,000,000.  it  can  proceed  in  either  of  two 
ways  to  finance  it.    In  the  first  place  it  can  come  to  the 
United  States  Housing  Authority  and  borrow  from  it  85 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project  at  a  rate  of  Interest  no 
greater  than  the  going  Federal  rate  of  interest  which  the 
Government  is  paying  for  money  that  it  borrows  at  the  pres- 
ent time  on  loans  for  more  than  10  years,  plus  one-half  of  1 
percent    This  loan  is  to  be  amortized  over  a  period  of  60 
years.    The  average  going  Federal  rate  of  interest  at  the 
present  time  Is  2^  percent.    Then  the  average  rate  of  in- 
terest that  a  local  housing  authority  will  have  to  pay  for 
money  borrowed  from  the  Federal  Government  will  be  S 
percent.   The  other  15  percent  will  have  to  be  given  by  the 
municipality  or  borrowed  elsewhere,  and  most  housing  au- 
thorities would  have  to  pay  more  than  3  percent  for  such 
funds.    Hius.  of  this  million  dollars  $850,000  wHl  be  bor- 
rowed  from  the   United   States   Housing   Authority    and 
$15i)j000  will  be  borrowed  from  other  sources.    The  charges 
on  the  money  borrowed  from  private  sources  will  certainly 
not  be  more  favorable  than  3-percent  interest  and  amortiza- 
tion over  60  years.    The  total  cost  of  Interest  and  amortiza- 
tion on  the  $1,000,000  will  be  $2,167,978.     THe  total  cost 
of  the  $850,000  borrowed  from  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority  win  be  $1341.000.    Of  this  sum  $850,000  win  con- 
stitute the  repayment  of  principal  and  $991,000  wUl  be  for 
the  payment  of  interest  on  the  unpaid  balances.    Thus  the 
annual  carrying  charges  due  from  the  local  hoaslng  au- 
thority to  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  will  be 
$30,812.    On  the  $150,000  secured  through  private  sources 
the   total   amortization   cost   wUl   be   $327,000.   of   which 
$150,000  represents  the  repayment  of  principal  and  $177,000 
the  repayment  of  interest.    The  annual  carrying  charge  oa 
this  loan  win  be  approximately  $5,300.     Thax  the  total 
amortization  cost  of  a  million  dollars,  both  on  the  Fed- 
eral loan  and  on  the  local  loan  wHl  be  $2,168,000.  and  the 
total  annual  canring  charges  on  the  loan  wUl  be  $36,112. 
Since    the    United    States    Housing    Authority    can    lend 
$500,000,000,  and  since  it  can  only  lend  up  to  85  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  project,  it  can  finance  at  any  one  time  ap- 
proximately $590,000,000  worth  of  low-cost  housing  projects. 
In  addition,  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  can  oiter 
into  a  contract  with  a  local  housing  authority  to  pay  the  local 
housing  authority  annual  grants  to  continue  for  no  longer 
than  60  years  to  insure  that  the  undertaking  wUl  actually 
be  a  low-cost  housing  project.    These  provisions  are  con- 
tained In  section  10  of  the  act.  which  reads  as  tdUaws: 

SBC.  10.  (a)  The  Authority  may  make  annual  oontrlbutions  to 
public  houildng  agenciea  to  aaalst  in  achieving  and  maintaining 
the  low-rent  character  of  their  housing  projects.  Tha  annual  oon^ 
tributions  for  any  such  project  ahaU  be  fixed  in  unlf onn  amounts 
and  shaU  be  paid  in  such  amounts  over  a  fixed  period  of  yean. 
No  part  of  such  annual  contributions  by  the  Authority  shall  be 
made  available  for  any  project  tmless  and  imtU  the  State,  city, 
county,  or  other  political  subdivlaion  in  which  such  project  is 
situated  shall  contribute  at  least  25  percent  of  the  annual  con.- 
tributions  herein  provided  in  the  fonn  of  cash  or  tax  remlssioom 
general  or  special,  at  tax  exemptions.  The  Authority  shaU  em- 
body the  provisions  for  such  pi^rm^i  contributions  in  a  contract 
guaranteeing  their  payment  over  such  fixed  period:  Provided,  That 
no  annual  contributions  shall  be  made  and  the  Authority  shaU 
enter  into  no  contract  gtuuxuiteeing  any  annual  contribution  in 
connection  with  the  development  <tf  any  low-rent  housing  project 
Involving  the  construction  of  new  dweUlngs.  unlcas  arrangements 
satisfactory  to  the  Authority  are  made  for  the  elimination  by 
demolition,  condemnation,  and  effective  cloetng,  or  the  oooqml- 
sory  repair  or  Improvement  of  unsafe  and  Insanitary  dwellings  sit- 
uated in  the  locaUty  or  metropolitan  area,  substantially  eqxial  la 
number  to  the  number  of  newly  constructed  dwtflings  provided  by 
the  project. 

(b)  Annual  contrlbuticns  shaU  be  strictly  limited  to  the 
amoimts  and  periods  neceasary.  in  the  determination  of  the  Au- 
thority, to  assure  the  low-rent  character  of  the  houstng  projects 
involved.  Toward  this  end  the  Authority  may  preacrlbe  regula- 
tions fixing  the  mffyl*"""*  contributions  available  under  different 
circumstances,  giving  consideraticm  to  cost,  location,  slae.  rent- 
paying  ability  of  proq>ective  tenants  or  other  f  acton  bearing  upon 
Uie  amounts  and  pnlods  of  assistanfie  needed  to  achieve  and  mato- 
taln  low  rentals.  Such  regulations  may  provide  for  rates  of  coo- 
trlbutlon  based  upon  development,  acquisition  or  admlnlatratiatt 
coet.  number  of  dwelling  units,  number  of  persons  housed,  or 
other  appropriate  factors:  Provided.  That  the  fixed  oantrtbt^cafc 
payable  ^"""•"y  under  anj  contract  shall  In  no     "^  — — *  -  —■ 
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«ro«l  to  tlM  Mmoal  yield  at  the  goixig  Federal  rate  of  toterert  (a» 
SJttSB  «uch  coBtiict  la  made),  plu.  1  percent  up«i  the  de- 
?3op^t  or  acqulslUcn  cost  of  the  low-rent  ^^o^stng  project 
SSiSdT  And  prUded  /urtfter.  That  all  such  «^^»  ~°S^ 
MB  Shan  be  tied  flrat  to  apply  to*«*»  "J^ JP^?^*^*  ^*^tSSS 
or  p»^^  on  any  loan  due  to  the  Authority  from  the  public 

***'Sfni*SS^iiiy  contract  for  annual  contributions  ia  made  for 
m.  iirtod  MC^diii  ao  years,  the  Authority  shall  reeerve  the  right 
t^SSi^S^s^ti  of  the  low-rent  »»ouain«  proje^^tojol^ 
S  the  end  of  10  years  and  every  0  years  thweafter:  and.  at  toe 
SneVwy  such^eexamlnaUon.  the  Authority  may  m^esu^ 
Sdmcatloi  (subject  to  all  the  protons  of  this  f^ff  >  »^*^ 
S^and  unlf ormMnounU  of  aubaequent  Mmual  oontrlbuttons 
mable  under  auch  contract  aa  la  warranted  by  changed  conditions 
JS^iMTlir^atetent  with  maintaining  the  low-rent  character  of 
toe  ho»5ng  project  Involved.  In  no  case  *»»an  any  contract  for 
annual  contributions  be  made  for  a  period  exceeding  60  years. 

This  provision  of  the  bill  would  permit  the  United  States 
Housing  Authority  to  make  an  annual  grant  for  a  period  not 
longer  than  60  years,  the  annual  payments  of  which  grant 
could  be  75  percent  of  the  yield  of  the  normal  Ftederal  rate 
of  interest  plus  1  percent  as  applied  to  the  cost  or  purchase 
price  of  the  low-cost  housing  project.  The  local  authority 
would  have  to  contribute  at  least  25  percent  of  the  going  rate 
of  interest  plus  1  percent  as  applied  to  the  cost.  At  the 
present  time  the  going  Federal  rate  of  interest  is  2  V2.  percent, 
and  under  this  provision,  on  a  millloh-dollar  project,  the 
annual  payment  by  the  Pfederal  Ctovemment  to  the  local 
housing  authority  could  be  $26,250,  and  over  a  period  of  60 
years  these  payments  would  amount  to  a  total  of  $1,575,000. 
The  local  authority  would  have  to  give  each  year  $8,750. 
amounting  to  $525,000  over  60  years.  As  was  previously 
pointed  out.  the  cost  of  amortizing  this  entire  million-dollar 
project  at  3  percent  interest  would  be  $2.167,97a— including 
both  PWeral  and  non-Pederal  loans.  Since  the  total  cost  of 
amortizing  the  $850,000  borrowed  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  $1,841,000,  and  since  the  local  housing  authority 
received  from  the  Federal  Government  over  60  years  by  way 
of  annual  grants,  $1,575,000,  the  local  government  wiU  have 
to  pay  to  the  Federal  Government  $260,000  beyond  the  sums 
received  In  the  form  of  annual  grants.  This  would  amount 
to  approximately  $4,500  a  year  in  excess  of  the  money 
accredited  to  it  by  the  Federal  Government.  Of  course,  in 
addition,  the  local  housing  authority  would  have  to  pay  the 
charges  on  the  $150,000  borrowed  through  other  channels. 
The  annual  carrying  charges  on  this  amount  would  be  about 
$5,323,  making  a  total  annual  charge  on  the  local  housing 
authorfty  of  $36,130. 

Thus  the  Federal  Government  win  in  actuality  be  giving  to 
the  local  housing  authority  72.7  percent  (tf  the  cost  of  the 
Iiroject  (principal  and  interest)  and  the  local  housing  au- 
thority will  actually  have  to  pay  24^  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  laroject.  Thus  the  tenants  will  have  to  pay  only  $67,978, 
car  3.1  percoit  of  the  cost.  The  total  annual  payments  by 
the  local  housing  authority  to  the  Federal  Government  to 
amortize  this  loan  will  have  to  be  only  approximately 
$366,000  more  than  the  annual  grants  received  from  the 
Federal  Government.  Thus,  this  bin  actually  provides  that 
the  UiiHed  States  Housing  Authority  win  make  grants  to 
local  housing  authorities  to  enable  them  to  pay  back  to  it 
loans  that  have  been  made  to  them  by  the  United  States 
Housing  Authority.  "^ 

Although  section  10  (e)  of  the  blU  only  authorizes  the 
United  States  Housing  Authority  to  incur  an  aimual  grant 
of  $5,000,000  per  year  begtaming  with  the  fiscal  year  1938, 
$7,500,000  beginning  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  $7,500,000  the 
year  after,  the  total  value  of  the  obligations  here  authorized 
Is  $1,200.0004MI0  over  a  period  of  60  years.  But  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  Federal  Goremmait  can  only  lend  85  percent 
of  the  eost  of  a  project  and  can  lend  (mly  $5004)00,000. 
Also  it  fliiOQld  be  remembered  that  the  Authority  can  give 
only  7S  percent  of  the  annual  grants  given  as  a  rent  subsidy. 
*n\iM  vin  greatly  reduce  the  funds  that  can  actually  be  obli- 
gated each  year  for  rent  subsidy.  It  will  be  Quite  a  bit 
nnder  .$30,000,000;  It  win  be  approximately  $134H)0,000  and 
over  a  period  of  60  years  it  win  be  $839,000,000.  It  is  quite 
Ukely  that  after  1940  the  Housing  Authority  wiU  be  author- 
ted  to  nnkB^new  additional  grants  usder  ttiis  section.    Thus 
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It  is  apparent  that  this  provision  of  the  bill  wHl  Impose  a 
continual  obUgation  on  the  Federal  Government  that  in  the 
aggregate  will  assume  large  proportions. 

The  second  method  of  extending  Federal  assistance  to 
low-cost  housing  projects  is  through  the  use  of  direct,  non- 
recurring capital  grants.  Provided  that  the  State  or  local 
government  creating  the  local  housing  authority  makes  a 
grant  of  25  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  i»oject,  the  United 
States  Housing  Authority  can  make  a  capital  grant  covering 
25  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  undertaking  and  an  additional 
grant  of  15  percent  can  be  made  from  relief  funds  appro- 
priated by  Congress.  Section  11  (d)  of  the  bill  authorizes 
capital  grants  at  the  rate  of  $10,000,000  a  year  for  1938. 
1939,  and  1940.  Thus  the  total  maximum  Federal  capital 
grant  that  can  be  made  under  section  11  wiU  be  40  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  project,  provided  that  the  local  housing 
authority  makes  a  grant  ol  25  percent.  The  balance  of  the 
cost  of  the  project^-35  percent— can  be  financed  by  loans 
from  the  United  States  housing  authority,  which  loan  will 
be  at  the  rate  of  one-half  of  1  percent  more  than  the  g<^ng 
rate  ol  Federal  interest,  that  is,  a  total  of  3  percent,  and  can 
be  amortized  over  a  period  of  60  years. 

To    illustrate    the   working   of   this   second   method    of 
financing  let  us  once  again  take  a  million-dollar  pwoject. 
If  the  Federal  Government  gives  25  percent  frwn  fimds 
authorized  under  this  act  and  15  percent  from  funds  au- 
thorized for  relief,  then  it  will  be  giving  $400,000.     The 
local  governing  unit  will  have  to  contribute  25  percent  of 
$250,000.    This  will  leave  $350,000  to  be  raised  by  loans. 
In  all  probability  the  local  housing  authority  will  borrow 
this  mraiey  from  the  United  States  housing  authority  at 
the  going  rate  of  Federal  Interest  plus  one-half  of  1  percent, 
and  it  wiH  amortize  the  loan  over  a  period  of  60  years  as 
permitted  under  section  9  of  this  bill.    Then  the  total  cost 
of  a  million-dollar  project  flmanced  in  this  manner  will  be 
$1,408,792.    Of  this  sum  $758,742  will  be  the  cost  of  amortiz- 
ing $350,000  over  a  period  ol  60  years  at  3  percent  interest 
($350,000  going  for  the  repasmaent  of  capital  and  $408,792 
for  the  payment  of  interest  on  outstanding  balances) .    The 
remaining  $650,000  represents  the  grants  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral   Government    and   local    government   unit.    Thus   in 
actuality  on  the  project  financed  in  this  manner  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  giving  only  28.4  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  t^  project;  the  local  grant  will  represent  only  17.7 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  imdertaking;  and  the  local  hous- 
ing authority,  representing  the  tenants,  will  have  to  pay 
53.9  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project.    This  is  a  far  dif- 
ferent situation  than  where  the  project  is  financed  through 
the  use  of  60-year  annual  grants.    Where  these  60-year 
annual  grants  are  used,  the  Federal  Government  will  pay 
72.7  percent  and  the  local  housing  authority  will  have  to 
contribute  24.2  percent  to  the  cost  of  the  undertaking  and 
the  tenants  3.1  percent.    It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  local 
housing  authority  can  be  Induced  to  utilize  the  nonrecurring 
capital  grants  that  are  provided  for  in  section  11  of  the  aCt. 
Of  course,  someone  might  contend  that  the  United  States 
housing  authority  does  not  have  to  use  the  full  period  of 
60  years  for  amortization  of  loans  and  for  the  annual  grant, 
and  that  if  it  does  not  use  this  full  period  it  may  be  more 
advantageous  to  the  local  housing  authority  to  choose  capi- 
tal grants  rather  than  annual  grants.    This  would  be  true 
if  the  period  of  amortization  is  set  between  25  and  30  years. 
For  example.  If  the  cost  of  the  loan  on  a  million-dollar 
project  is  amortized  over  a  period  of  20  years,  the  local 
housing  authority  will  have  to  contribute  on  the  basis  of 
annual  grants  $819,314,  and  if  it  took  a  capital  grant  with 
amortization  at  20  years  on  the  35-percent  loan  the  local 
housing   authority  would  have   to  contribute   by   way  of 
amortization  and  by  way  of  the  25-percent  grant  required 
a  total  of  $720,510.    With  a  period  of  amortization  of  25 
years  the  total  contribution  of  the  local  housing  authority 
on  the  basis  of  annual  grants  would  be  $779,447.  and  on  the 
basis  of  cai^tal  grants  it  would  be  $752,494.    But  with  the 
period  of  amortization  of  30  years  the  advantage  shifts  to 

the  utilization  of  annual  grants  wherein  the  total  cost  to  the 
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local  housing  authority  would  be  $743,078  as  against  $785302 
on  the  basis  of  a  capital  grant.  The  difference  is  more 
pronounced  in  40  jrears  where  the  charges  on  the  basis  of 
annual  grants  would  be  $680,495  and  on  the  basis  of  a  capi- 
tal grant  $855,673.  When  the  period  of  repayment  is  set  for 
50  yean  the  charges  to  the  local  housing  authority  on  the 
basis  of  annual  grants  would  be  $630,775  and  $930,146  where 
a  capital  grant  is  utilized.  Thus  if  the  United  States 
housing  authority  sets  the  period  of  amortization  at  30 
years  or  more  it  would  appear  that  no  local  housing  author- 
ity would  elect  to  use  cai^tal  grants,  and  if  the  United 
States  houi^  authority  could  force  the  authority  to  use 
this  method  of  flnanring  the  local  housing  authority  would 
be  discriminated  against  as  compared  to  those  local  housing 
authorities  being  financed  by  annual  grants. 

Section  15  (5)  of  the  bill  provides  certain  limitations  as  to 
the  cost  of  constructing  each  family  unit  in  these  low-cost 
boui^ng  projects.    The  bill  provides: 

-  The  authority  shaU  determine.  In  making  loana.  grants,  or  annual 
contrtbutlons  for  projects  hereafter  Initiated,  that  tn  each  flacal 
year  the  average  family  dwelling  unit  coat  (as  herein  defined)  shall 
not  exceed  $5,000. 

The  average  family  dwelling  unit  as  defined  in  this  section 
includes  all  construction  other  than  land  and  nondwelling. 
facilities.  In  most  low-cost  housing  projects  nondwelling 
facilities,  including  auditoriums,  recreation  facilities,  and 
such  often  run  into  large  sums,  and  therefore  it  does  not 
appear  desirable  to  have  excluded  them  in  computing  the  cost. 
Further,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  the  quotation  set  forth 
above  the  average  cost  is  limited  to  $5,000.  This  is  not  a 
maximum  figure.  In  some  units  the  cost  could  be  above  while 
the  cost  could  be  below  in  others.  The  provision  as  contained 
In  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate,  which  limited  the  cost  to 
$1,000  per  room  and  $4,000  per  family  dwelling  unit,  exclusive 
of  land,  was  much  more  specific  and  e<*onomical.  This  pro- 
vision relative  to  cost  limitations  is  meaningless  as  long  as 
section  6  (a)  remains  in  the  act,  which  will  exempt  all  agree- 
ments for  loans,  grants,  capital  grants,  and  annual  contribu- 
tions from  audit  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  with  the 
power  of  disallowance.  There  is  no  other  legal  check  that  can 
be  applied  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  section  15  (5)  other 
than  the  General  Accounting  Office.  It  would  seem  most  de- 
sirable not  to  exempt  the  creation  and  limitation  of  such 
obligations  from  the  control  of  the  Goieral  Accounting  Office. 

The  provisions  of  section  15  (5)  as  above  quoted  will  con- 
stitute no  actual  limitation  on  the  United  States  housing 
authority  and  wiU  not  cause  them  to  reduce  costs  below  those 
existing  in  the  Housing  Division  of  the  Public  Works  Admin- 
istration since  the  costs  of  the  Housing  Division  of  the  PubUc 
Works  AdnJnistratlon  are  already  less  than  this  figure.  This 
organization  has  commenced  construction  on  approximately 
$130,000,000  worth  of  so-called  low-cost  housing.  The  aver- 
age cost  per  family  unit  on  these  projects  is  $5,649  Including 
land.  In  one  instance.  Cambridge,  liiass..  the  cost  was  as  high 
as  $9,354  per  family  unit.  The  average  ooet  of  land  on  these 
projects  is  $870  per  family  unit,  which  would  then  leave  an 
average  cost,  exclusive  of  land,  of  $4,779  per  family  unit, 
which,  of  course,  is  less  than  an  average  cost  of  $5,000  per 
family  unit.  The  source  of  these  figures  is  a  tabulation  pre- 
sented in  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  second  session, 
on  S.  4425,  pages  36-37,  and  the  hearing  before  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Ai^ropriations,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Seventy-fifth  Congress,  first  session,  on  the  pro- 
posed un  to  extend  until  June  30. 1939,  the  funds  and  author- 
ity of  the  Public  Works  Administration,  pages  93-94. 

The  average  cost  per  ro<»n  on  this  low-cost  housing  has 
beea  $1,775  and  in  one  case  (Harlem  River  houses.  New 
York)  the  cost  was  $2,628.  The  average  cost  of  land  per 
room  was  approximately  $260.  (The  source  of  these  figiires 
Is  the  hearings  previously  referred  to.)  It  wiH  be  recalled 
that  earlier  In  this  discussion  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
average  cost  of  construction  per  room  in  England  on  Gov- 
ernment-subsidized low-cost  housing  was  only  $325  and  that 
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a  distinguished  authority  contended  the  standards  on  such 
projects  would  be  quite  adequate  even  for  American  needs. 
In  executing  the  housing  projects  under  the  direction  of 
the  Housing  Division  of  the  Public  Works  Administration 
no  effort  has  actually  been  made  to  construct  low-cost  hous- 
ing. The  projects  are  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  same 
standards  that  would  be  used  in  a  private  apartment  which 
would  rent  for  no  less  than  $25  or  $30  per  room.  There- 
tme,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  amend  the  law  ao  that  it 
would  contain  specific  limitations  nearer  the  figure  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  Of  course,  it  is  difficult  to  construct 
low-cost  housing  in  this  country  so  long  as  the  administra- 
tion maintains  a  policy  of  trying  to  keep  costs  on  coi^struc- 
tlon  work  at  as  high  a  level  as  possible. 

Section  20  (a)  of  this  act  provides  that  the  United  States 
housing  authority  can  issue  a  total  of  $500,000,000  of  bcmds 
to  be  guaranteed  by  the  United  States  both  as  to  principal 
and  interest.  Through  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  these 
bonds  the  housing  authority  can  make  loans  to  local  hous- 
ing authorities  which  will  be  repaid  through  the  annual 
grants  provided  in  section  10.  It  is  also  provided  that  none 
of  the  money  received  as  repayments  on  loans  should  be 
used  for  the  making  of  annual  grants  or  capital  grants. 
Thus  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  these  bonds  will  constitute 
a  perpetual  revolving  fund  for  the  financing  of  low-cost 
housing  and  through  loaning  this  money  over  and  over 
again  the  United  States  housing  authority  can  place  itself 
in  a  position  of  literally  obligating  Congress  to  continue 
the  authorization  of  annual  grants  beyond  1940. 

Section  21  (c)  of  the  act  provides  as  follows: 

The  authority  may  be  employed  as  a  financial  agent  of  the 
Government.  When  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  subject  to  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  the  authority 
shall  be  a  depository  of  public  money,  except  receipts  from 
customs. 

There  Is  a  very  good  reason  for  including  this  provision 
in  the  act.  The  Supreme  Court  in  1921  upheld  the  consti- 
tutional validity  of  the  Federal  land  banks  established  in 
1916  because  the^act  creating  them  authorized  their  use  as 
Federal  depositories.  Therefore  they  were  agents  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Probably  this  provision  was  incorpo- 
rated in  the  act  in  order  to  insure  its  constitutionality  in  the 
light  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Smith  V.  The  Kansas  City  Title  <fe  Trust  Co.  (255  U.  S.  180). 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings  before  the  Banking  and 
Curroicy  Committee  of  the  House  and  before  the  Senate 
had  taken  action  on  Its  housing  bill.  I  suggested  changes  on^/^ 
the  original  iMt)posal  covering  six  points,  as  follows:  ^ 

(1)  Require  local  contributions.  ^ 

(2)  Limit  cost  per  room  and  per  unit. 

(3)  Eliminate  capital  grants. 

(4)  Limit  distribution  to  any  one  State. 

(5)  Reduce  period  of  aimual  cMitributions. 

(6)  Eliminate  demonstration  projects. 

Others  felt  the  same  way  about  these  features,  and  four 
of  the  points  were  subsequently  written  into  the  Senate  bilL 

As  the  bill  now  comes  from  the  House  committee  and 
awaits  the  final  decision  of  the  House  upon  its  various 
features,  it  seems  to  me  there  are  still  three  very  important 
changes  that  should  be  made  if  the  legislation  is  going  to  hit 
the  target  of  slum  dwellers,  low  Incomes,  and  low  rentals  on 
any  kind  (A  a  reasonable  basis  that  can  be  justified  In  the 
eyes  of  \b&  citizens  all  over  the  United  States  who  live  In 
Ixnnes  that  did  not  cost  more  than  $4,000.  who  paid  for 
those  homes  themselves,  and  who  wffl  have  to  also  bear  the 
burden  of  expense  involved  in  this  legislation.  These 
changes,  aside  from  many  other  hurriedly  considered  pro- 
visions which  have  been  merely  glossed  over  as  the  bill  has 
been  jammed  helter-skelter  on  Its  way  during  these  closing 
days  of  the  sessicm.  instead  of  giving  it  the  careful,  thought- 
ful consideration  that  the  subject  deserves  and  requires,  are 
as  follows: 

(1)  Restore  the  civil  service  at  merit  system. 

Q)  Reestablish  definite  limits  on  eoit 
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(3)  Provide  for  preaudit  of  expenditures  by  the  Comp- 
troller General. 

If  I  remember  correctly,  the  original  draft  of  the  housing 
bill  in  this  session  was  introduced  about  January  25,  1937. 
Hearings  could  have  been  stiui«d  early  in  February.  In 
that  way  every  provision  of  the  measure  could  have  been 
examined  and  carefully  acted  upon.  Instead,  the  adminis- 
tration did  not  see  fit  to  give  the  biU  its  green  light  until 
a  few  days  ago.  The  hearings  have  been  hurried  through, 
the  committee  has  not  had  the  re<iuired  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  do  its  job  adequately,  and  the  floor  debate  is 
abbreviated  by  reason  of  time  limits.  In  short,  it  is  being 
rushed  and  Jammed  through  without  the  adequate  consid- 
eraUon  that  is  essential  to  intelligent  handling  ctf  legisla- 
tion. As  a  result,  we  will  undoubtedly  witness  a  flood  of 
corrections  that  will  have  to  be  made  in  the  coming  ses- 
sion—at least,  if  the  bill  is  to  reach  its  objectives  in  the 
proper  way.  And  we  should  do  as  much  as  we  can  in  this 
limited  action  today  to  improve  upon  this  tossed-togethCT 
handiwork  by  adopting,  at  least,  these  three  last-mentioned 
amendments. 

Scrap  Feeds  War 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  KOPPLEMANN 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  16, 1937 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Junk  heap  has 
come  into  its  own.  Old  bedsprings.  kitchen  utensils,  auto- 
mobile parts,  boilers,  pumps,  pipes,  even  old  tin  cans,  long 
discarded,  decomposing  in  a  dump  heap,  are  now  being  resur- 
rected and  carefully  stored  away.  Ihe  housewife  who  used 
to  throw  away  the  odds  and  ends  which  cluttered  up  her 
home  is  now  receiving  money  from  the  Jimk  peddler  for 
them.  Train  cars,  long  idle  in  the  yards,  are  now  filled  to 
the  Mm  with  Junk,  waiting  for  freighters  to  carry  them 
abroad. 

Nothing  is  being  thrown  away  today.  There  is  a  use  for  it. 
Tor  war  Is  being  made  the  world  over,  and  war  can  put  Junk 
to  good  use. 

The  export  market  is  clamoring  for  scrap  iron  and  scrap 
steel.  Cotmtries  preparing  for  war  need  them.  Japan  and 
Italy  are  our  best  customers. 

A  The  rearmament  programs  of  foreign  nations  have  caused 
a  metal  shortage.  A  newspaper  reports  that  met^  fittings 
are  even  being  stolen  from  empty  houses  and  sold  to  scrap- 
iron  dealers.   That  is  a  new  racket. 

The  United  States  has  endeavored  to  promote  interna- 
tional good  will  through  trade,  through  cooperation  for  the 
abandonment  of  war.  We  have  enacted  a  neutrality  law 
to  protect  ourselves  against  involvement  in  foreign  wars. 

Tbday  there  are  two  trouble  spots— Spain  and  China. 
Who  knows  where  and  whoi  the  next  outbreak  wlU  occur? 

But  the  events  of  the  past  few  months  have  shown  that 
neutrality  is  not  the  answer  so  long  as  we  continue  to  sup- 
ply belligerently  minded  nations  with  the  ingredients  and 
the  equipment  they  need  for  war.  We  are  aiding  and  abet- 
ting them  in  their  war  preparations.  How,  then,  can  we 
hope  that  they  will  not  go  to  war? 

All  efforts  we  may  make  for  neutrality  win  absolutely  be 
nullified  unless  we  take  the  more  important  step  of  with- 
drawing an  assistance  to  nations  preparing  for  war.  Of 
what  use  is  it  to  declare  an  embeovo  against  the  export  of 
arms,  anununition,  and  implements  of  war,  such  an  embargo 
to  be  effective  after  war  has  been  declared.  If  right  up  to 
the  moment  of  the  declaration  of  war  we  are  shipping  to 
ooantiles  opejalj  getting  ready  for  war  the  same  aims  and 


ammimition,  bombers,  and  planes,  tin,  copper,  wheat,  scrap 

iron,  and  steel? 

That  was  the  concern  which  prompted  me  to  introduce 
last  April  my  biU,  H.  R.  6278.  which  would  Ucense  the  expor- 
tation of  scrap  steel  from  this  country.  My  alarm  increased 
the  more  I  studied  the  situation,  and  led  me  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  my  bilj,  to  include  scrap  iron,  iron  ore,  pig  iron, 
and  finished  steel  in  a  new  bm,  H.  R.  7967,  which  I  intro- 
duced on  July  22. 

Since  that  date  undeclared  warfare,  with  aU  the  marks 
and  the  suffering,  the  methods  and  ravages  of  declared 
warfare,  has  broken  out  between  China  and  Japan.  An 
American  sailor  has  been  kiUed.  Americans  caught  In  the 
troubled  zones  have  been  seriously  wounded.  American 
ships  have  been  bombed.  American  property  has  been 
damaged  and  laid  waste  to  the  tune  of  a  loss  involving 
already  many  millions  of  dollars. 

For  all  we  know,  these  tragedies  have  been  made  possible 
by  shells  and  implements  manufactured  from  scrap  col- 
lected in  America  and  sent  abroad  with  the  knowledge  that 
very  probably  and  very  possibly  this  would  be  the  result. 

A  cauldron  is  seething  in  the  Mediterranean;  another  In 
the  Pacific.  How  far  they  will  spread  remains  to  be  seen. 
But  the  tragic,  the  shameful  fact,  is  that  in  the  years  and 
months  gone  by,  continuing  today,  and  probably  continuing 
indefinitely  unless  Congress  acts,  the  materials  to  prepare 
and  start  this  trouble  have  gone  forth  from  aU  parts  of  the 
United  States  to  nations  whom  we  knew  were  not  wanting 
it  entirely  for  peaceful  economic  development. 

How  can  we  talk  peace,  want  peace,  claim  we  wffl  stand 
any  sacrifice  to  have  peace,  and  at  the  same  time  produce 
and  send  abroad  the  things  that  destroy  peace? 

We  have  reached  the  situation  in  this  country  where  the 
domestic  market  in  scrap  iron  and  steel  Is  so  seriously 
threatened  with  depletion  that,  according  to  certain  esti- 
mates, within  30  years  our  supply  will  be  exhausted  unless 
we  stop  immediately  the  huge  exports  of  scrap  which  are 
leaving  this  country  weekly  for  consignment  to  militantly 
minded  nations  across  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

The  foreign  war  market  is  bringing  higher  prices  for  our 
scrap  iron  and  steel.  As  a  consequence,  domestic  manufac- 
turers are  paying  more  for  what  they  consmne.  But  who 
ultimately  pays  the  increased  cost?  Not  the  manufactiurer, 
but  the  consumer,  whether  he  is  buying  an  automobile  or 
whether  it  is  the  housewife  buying  household  implements. 
Actually,  the  American  consimier  is  being  taxed  to  help 
foreign  nations  plan  their  campaigns  of  war.  Who  knows 
but  what  the  American  consiuner  is  being  taxed  to  provide 
the  very  ammimition  which  may  come  back  at  us  at  some 
future  date  in  a  most  impleasant  form?  The  incidents  in 
the  Pacific  during  the  last  few  weeks  may  weU  be  repeated 
on  a  larger  scale. 

I  am  primarily  Interested  in  this  subject  because  of  its  war 
implications.  Here  we  have  a  formidable  threat  to  peace,  a 
threat  which  neutrality  cannot  efface.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
are  going  to  keep  out  of  war  as  long  as  we  are  making  it 
possible  for  other  nations  to  amass  their  instruments  of 
himian  destruction.  The  world  is  making  ready  for  war — a 
war  which  by  all  the  signs  will  be  the  greatest  holocaust  in  all 
history.  There  is  in  the  ofiOng  a  war  which  can  dwarf  the 
World  War  into  insignificance;  and.  of  all  things,  the  United 
States,  avowedly  a  nation  with  a  government  which  has 
exerted  itself  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  between 
the  nations  of  the. world,  fears  for  its  peace,  and  Is  encourag- 
ing war  by  supplying  the  instruments  of  war. 

I  do  not  want  the  United  States  to  keep  aloof  from  the 
problems  which  are  besetting  the  world.  We  are  too  impor- 
tant for  that.  I  believe  that  only  through  amicable  discussion 
can  there  be  conclusive  settlement  of  differences;  that  only 
through  cooperation  of  all  the  nations  will  there  ever  be  world 
peace.  But  something  is  wrong.  The  world  does  not  seem 
right  for  this  coiirse  of  action  today.  Over  there  the  nations, 
or  rather  their  leaders,  seem  bent  on  war.    Peojide  who  do  not 
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want  to  flf^  are  fighting.  Tbe  people  seem  hdpleBS  to  do 
anything  about  it.  The  Amprican  people  have  no  ccmEse  but 
to  demand  neutrality. 

I  thmight  that  the  peace  of  the  American  people  eoold  best 
be  preserved  and  protected  by  neutrality  during  tzoublous 
times.  But  now  I  realize  that  no  matter  how  fast  and  hard 
a  law  we  may  pass  to  keep  us  clear  from  warfare  after  it  has 
begun  that  law  wlU  be  useless,  our  efforts  made  futile.  If  we 
continue  to  feed  the  fires  burning  to  war.  If  we  make  war 
possible,  we  can  be  held  as  responsible  as  anyone.  We  caimot 
withdraw  afterward. 

My  bill.  H.  R.  7967,  seeking  to  preserve  our  domestic  supply 
of  metals  necessary  to  warfare.  Is  not  the  complete  answer  to 
the  problem  but  it  offers  an  important  contribution  to  the 
solution  of  world  peace. 

Even  if  we  prohibit  the  shipment  of  arms  and  ammimition 
to  warring  countries,  if  we  ship  the  Ingredients  from  which 
they  can  fashion  their  own  implements  of  war,  it  Is  not  neces- 
sary that  we  do  anything  else.  No  nation  can  prepare -for 
war,  nor  wage  it  long,  without  scrap  iron  and  steel.  They  are 
basic  materials  required  in  the  manufacture  of  bombs,  hand 
grenades,  ammunition,  rifles,  shrapnel,  artillery,  and  battie- 
ships.  These  are  the  Instruments  which  nations  need  to  blow 
human  bodies  to  fragments,  to  wreck  towns  and  villages,  to 
make  the  waters  of  the  seas  red  with  tiie  blood  of  soldiers  and 
sailors,  of  sroung  men  drafted  from  commerce,  agriculture,  and 
the  professions  to  go  to  war.  who  do  not  know  why  th^  are 
killing  each  other. 

We  are  deriving  ourselves  ci  Important  commodities  In 
order  to  send  them  abroad.  Here  they  would  be  used  for 
peace.  There  they  are  used  for  war.  The  imp(vtant  thing 
is  not  to  keep  out  of  war  after  it  is  started.  The  important 
thing  is  to  prevent  war.  We  could  go  a  long  way  toward 
that  prevention  if  we  told  the  leaders  of  foreign  nations  who 
are  restless  with  the  desire  to  plunge  their  people  into  car- 
nage, that  we  win  not  help  them  go  to  war.  that  they  cannot 
obtain  eith^  the  finished  luroduct  or  the  ingredients  to  manu- 
facture instruments  for  war  purposes  from  this  country.  We 
then  would  take  a  ocmstructive  step  toward  woiid  peace. 

I  do  not  like  figures,  but  they  do  tell  the  story.  Last  year, 
in  1936,  nearly  2.000.000  tons  of  scrap  iron  and  steel  w&re 
exported  from  this  country.  For  the  10-year  period.  1923 
to  1933.  the  average  yearly  export  was  287,203  tons,  about 
14  percent  of  the  amount  which  was  sent  last  year.  Last 
year's  export  flgurts  are  staggering  enoiifth.  but  this  year  it 
is  estimated  that  at  least  4,OOOX>00  toas  of  inm  and  scrap 
steel  win  be  exported  from  this  country.  Some  predict  as 
high  as  6,000,000  tons.  But— think  of  it— 4t  is  anticipated 
that  exports  of  scrap  for  this  year  alone  wiU  equal  our  total 
export  of  scrap  for  the  11  years,  1923  to  1933,  inclusive. 

According  to  the  figures  which  have  been  given  me.  the 
total  of  scrap  we  export  this  year,  most  of  which  is  gcring 
into  war  preparation,  will  amount  to  tibout  4  percent  of  our 
total  amount  produced  and  gathered  this  3^ear.  The  domes- 
tic scrap  market  can  easily  be  stabilized  should  we  withdraw 
or  restrict  that  4  percent  from  war  use.  But  if  war  con- 
tinues, and  our  exports  of  scrap  increase,  we  wiU  face  great 
diGEIculties  in  the  domestic  market  if  we  attempt  to  restrict 
the  amount  of  scrap  shipped  abroad. 

It  seems  incredible  that  so  smaU  a  part  of  our  scn4>  in- 
dustry can  Inflict  so  much  harm  to  the  world. 

Congress  must  be  prepared  to  act  immediately  mwn  con- 
vening if  we  are  to  give  the  assurance  to  our  efforts  to  keep 
the  peace  for  the  American  people.    This  is  the  test 

Throughout  the  debates  on  the  neutrality  law.  this  ses- 
sim  gyyl  previous  sessions,  we  gave  due  recognition  to  the 
threat  to  neutraUty  if  we  permitted  an  Industrial  boom  in 
this  country  because  of  foreign  demand  for  American  prod- 
ucts needed  to  carry  on  a  war.  We  recognized  that  the 
boom  had  to  be  prevented.  Ooce  started,  it  would  spread 
like  fire  fed  with  oiL  It  could  not  be  stopped  without  seri- 
ous results. 

That  situation  prevails  with  regard  to  scrap.  There  Is  a 
boom,  brought  on  by  war  preparation.    But  as  war  con- 


tlnnes,  and  possildy  spreads,  there  Is  no  telling  how  mach 
more  of  our  scrap  wiU  be  donanded  abroad.  We  must  stop 
the  scrap  war  boom  before  it  gets  out  of  hand. 

The  hi^  price  of  iron  and  steel  scrap  has  been  built  up 
largely  by  export  demand— a  demand  which  is  meeting  a 
need,  a  need  which,  is  revolting  to  evoy  patriotic  man. 
woman,  and  chikL  Patriotism  hes  not  in  the  destruction  oC 
our  civilization  through  war,  but  in  the  exercise  of  our 
eaergieB  and  ingenuities  for  peaceful,  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  development. 

Bear  in  mind  that  when  prices  for  scrap  iron  and  sted 
are  pushed  up  by  donand  of  foreign  nations  preparing  for 
war.  that  the  average  American  citiaen  pays  the  blU. 
whether  the  steel  is  used  in  a  frying  pan  or  a  k)0omotive. 

It  would  be  a  different  thing  If  we  depleted  oiur  national 
resources  to  meet  a  great  nat.ional  emezgency,  but  we  are 
not  doing  that.  No  one  is  benefiting  from  tiiese  vast  ex- 
ports of  iron  and  scrap  steel  except  the  few  scrap  ezpcnrtert 
who  are  accumulating  doU^ms  already  tainted  with  blood. 
The  foreign  nations  which  are  making  our  steel  and  iron 
scrap  Into  instruments  of  war  are  not  benefiting.  There 
has  not  been  a  war  whose  benefits  were  not  greatly  wiped 
out  hy  its  destructiveness. 

And  the  irony  of  the  whole  thing  is  that  the  United  States 
may  yet  feel  shandy  these  war  instruments  which  are  being 
fashioned  from  American  iron  and  steel  scrap.  Who  knows 
but  that  we  already  have? 

Another  economic  angle  enters  this  picture.  It  Is  the 
little  feUow  dealing  in  iron  and  steel  scrap  who  is  hurt  by 
the  high  i»ices  prevailing  in  the  domestic  market.  Bveiy 
iron  fotmdry.  steel  foundry,  and  steel  miU  is  forced  to  pay 
higher  ivices  for  the  scrap  needed  4n  daily  production. 
The  big  concerns  which  own  their  own  mines  for  the  pro- 
duction of  iron  ore  and  operate  their  own  Uast  furnaces  for 
the  production  of  pig  iron  are  able  to  cope  with  the  situa- 
tion. They  simi^  increase  the  percentage  of  pig  iron  used, 
and  decrease  the  amount  of  scrap  until  the  price  decreases. 

The  scrap  industry  In  this  country  is  divided  on  the  subject 
of  exportation.  I  have  had  letters  from  practically  every 
section  of  the  country  about  my  bOL  Some  scrap  dealers 
oppose  the  bffl,  claiming  that  for  years  they  had  lost  money, 
and  now  that  they  are  enjojring  such  unanticipated  prc^ts 
they  conqilain  that  I  want  to  take  their  ixtiflt  away.  One 
scrap  dealer  told  me  that  had  his  brethren  in  the  industry 
been  told  a  year  ago  that  they  would  make  half  the  profit 
they  have  made  in  the  last  6  months,  they  would,  incredulous, 
have  said  it  was  impossible.  I  certainly  do  not  want  to  harm 
anyone,  but  I  see  beyond  the  end  of  my  nose,  and  know,  as 
you  know,  that  there  is  no  profit  in  war. 

Can  the  American  people  so  soon  have  forgotten  the  years 
of  1915,  1916.  1917.  and  1918?  True,  a  few  praflted.  They 
enjoyed  the  war.  But  against  those  few,  minifmw  starved, 
bled,  were  kiUed.  maimed  for  life,  died  of  disease.  Whole 
towns  and  villages  were  destroyed.  Civilization  was  turned 
over.  That  was  during  the  war.  What  of  the  years  since 
1930?   Oh.  It  Is  aU  very  fresh  with  us. 

I  cannot  blame  a  man  who  wants  the  most  profit  from  his 
business.  I  am  a  businessman  myself.  I  could  not  be  In 
Congress  If  my  business  were  xu)t  returning  me  a  profit.  But 
I  WiU  not  and  cannot  stand  for  profits  to  fin  the  pockets  of 
those  engaged  in  human  slaughter. 

That  the  scrap  dealers  themselves  do  not  Uke  the  situation 
Is  evidenced  from  the  action  taken  by  the  IhsUtute  of  Scrap 
liaa  and  Sted.  An  attempt  In  that  body  was  made  to 
organize  to  defeat  my  bin.  but  the  members  of  the  Institute 
were  divided.  Ifany  said  my  bm  was  needed;  that  nothinc 
should  be  done  to  defeat  it.  That  by  and  Isrge  the  scrap  in- 
dustry was  suffering  under  the  present  oondlttons.  Three 
directors  of  the  institute  resigned  their  poeitlons  and  re- 
signed from  the  Institute  in  the  dlsnwrfnn  idilcfa  ensued. 

If  by  letters  we  can  Judge  of  the  sentiment  for  Irglslatlon, 
then  my  letters  reveal  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Independ- 
ent scrap  dealers  ^^lo  want  this  bffl  passed.  Some  of  them 
plead  the  bfll  from  the  point  of  view  which  Interests  me  most. 
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namely,  tbe  peace  of  the  world,  some  of  them  pleadits  pas- 
sage from  the  point  of  view  which  affects  men  personally  the 
mo6t,  to  be  able  to  stay  in  business  and  operate  their  busi- 
ness at  a  reasonable  and  decent  profit.  Instance  after  in- 
stance has  been  told  me  how  small  scrap  dealers,  small 
foundries,  small  steel  mills  are  being  crushed  to  the  waU 
because  they  cannot  meet  the  price  competition  bi  the  domes- 
tic market. 

During  the  World  War  we  found  that  the  normal  supply 
of  scrap  in  this  country  was  barely  adequate  for  our  needs. 
In  fact  the  scarcity  of  scrap  was  a  serious  concern  after  2 
years  of  making  munitions.  If  we  continue  exporting  scrap 
ai  the  rate  that  has  prevailed  during  the  last  few  years,  we 
win  have  an  insufficient  supply  of  scrap  for  national  defense 
in  case  of  emergency. 

Note  that  the  licensing  provisions  of  my  new  bin  apply 
also  to  finished  stecL  During  the  past  few  weeks,  so  urgent 
has  been  Japan's  need  for  ready  equipment,  that  finished 
steel  exporU  have  increased.  Tlieir  higher  cost  means 
nothing  when  there  is  a  war  to  be  fought.  Japan  cannot 
uait  now  to  fashion  her  fighting  implements  from  scrap. 

Ordinarily  the  price  of  finished  steel  would  be  prohibitive, 
and  so  far  as  other  nations  are  concerned,  they  continue  to 
purchase  the  scrap.  With  wages  in  foreign  countries  con- 
siderably below  wages  here,  foreign  manufacturers  can  afford 
to  pay  higher  prices  for  steel  scrap,  manufacture  steel  and 
Iron  in  their  own  countries,  and  underbid  American  steel 
and  iron  producers  in  world  markets. 

I  return  again  and  again  to  the  core  of  the  situation 
covering  our  increasing  exports  of  scrap,  and  now  finished 
steel— the  encouragement,  the  assistance,  the  cooperation 
that  export  is  giving  to  war  abroad  and  our  involvement 
in  it. 

My  bUl  offers  only  a  start.  But  the  start  must  be  made, 
and  that  without  delay. 


The  Tragedy  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Treaty 
^^       EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  DITTER 

OP  PSNNSTLVAMIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  16, 1937 

Mr.  DITTKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  great  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania are  vast  deposits  of  anthracite  coal,  the  finest  coal 
in  the  world,  worth  untold  milUons  in  wealth.  But  it  re- 
mains locked  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  earth  where  Mother 
Nature  placed  It  in  past  ages  for  the  use  and  the  benefit  of 
mankind. 

Time  was,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  those  vast  deposits  of  black 
4iyww»Mi«  wen  being  industriously  worked.  Companies 
operated  succeasfuDy  to  bring  this  wealth  from  the  depttis 
of  the  earth,  and  w«n««n»  of  dollars  in  pay  rolls  went 
we^Jy  Into  the  miners'  homes.  Coal  was  the  source  of  a 
substantial  and  continuing  prosperity  for  my  State.  The 
5vwnranto«  profited,  the  State  profited,  and.  most  importantly 
of  aU,  the  men  engaged  tn  mining  this  coal  and  their  wives 
and  diildren  profited.  Railroads  hauled  the  coal,  and  their 
employees  profited.  Tht  Nation  received  benefits.  Happy 
families  lived  well;  comfortable  homes  dotted  those  sections; 
scliools  were  fmed  with  happy,  healthy  children  who  were 
leaied.  educated,  and  fitted  for  the  arduous  battle  of  life, 
an  from  Indnrtry  based  upon  anthracite  coaL  Doctors,  law- 
yers, commercial  estabUahments,  every  type  of  business  and 
VtotesAaa  pioepered  because  of  those  millions  of  tons  of 
anthradte  ooal  being  brou^t  to  the  surface  ftom  the 
depths  and  tamed  to  the  account  of  the  welfare  and  hap- 
plneas  of  mllUons  of  people. 

Then  came  a  change.  Gradually  a  creeping  paralysis 
began  to  spread  over  the  markets  for  anthracite  coaL   They 


began  to  shrivel  and  shrink.  Inroads  were  made  by  oil 
and  other  forms  of  fuel;  electric  power  began  to  displace 
the  steam  power.  A  changing  civilization  was  dulling  the 
demand  for  our  product,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  millions 
of  miners  and  others  dependent  directly  or  indirectly  upon 
the  business  of  mining  and  marketing  anthracite  began  to 
wane  and  die  too. 

Like  a  people  awaiting  the  spread  of  a  slow  but  deadly 
plague,  those  miners  and  their  families,  the  mine  operators 
and  their  families,  the  railroad  employees  and  their  families, 
the  business  and  professional  men  and  their  families  all 
watched  helplessly  the  shrinking  of  the  anthradte-coal 
market  and  the  dwindling  of  tlieir  own  fortunes. 

It  was  such  a  futile  situation,  Mr.  Speaker.  Nothing  could 
be  done  by  these  unfortunate  millions.  They  could  only 
await  the  ever-increasing  market  limitations  and  try  in 
their  despair  to  work  out  some  solution  for  themselves,  seek 
a  livelihood  in  some  other  work  or  in  some  other  parts  of 
the  coimtry. 

Even  under  those  conditions,  however,  anthracite  coal 
continued  to  be  the  mainstay  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
miners  and  their  families.  Life  was  not  what  it  had  been 
previously  in  the  old,  happy  days  when  vast  quantities  of 
coal  were  moving  in  commerce.  Homes  were  not  so  com- 
fortable. In  fact,  many  had  been  overcome  by  poverty. 
But  the  people  carried  on. 

The  miners  and  their  wives,  brave,  determined,  and  grim, 
simply  denied  themselves  more  and  more  of  the  things  that 
made  life  beautiful  and  Joyous  in  order  that  their  children 
stil  might  have  clothes  and  food  and  schooling. 

In  no  section  of  this  broad  Nation  did  the  depression 
strike  with  more  deadly  effect  than  in  the  anthracite  mining 
districts  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  an  added  and  paralyzing 
burden  superimposed  upon  the  long,  soul-trying  blight  which 
had  settled  down  like  a  black  pall  over  the  industry  several 
years  before  the  hard  times  hit  the  rest  of  America. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  like  the  brave  people  they  are,  those 
anthracite  miners  and  their  wives  and  children,  the  rail- 
road employees,  the  tradesmen,  and  the  professional  people 
simply  pulled  their  belts  the  tighter,  their  faces  set  a  bit 
more  grimly,  but  with  their  courage  imdaimted  they  pre- 
pared to  weather  this  new  stroke  of  adversity. 

No  man  or  woman  in  this  body  could  have  g(xie  through 
those  anthracite  districts  as  I  did  and  witnessed  the  pov- 
erty— ^poverty  bravely  borne  but  nevertheless  dreadfiil  pov- 
erty— without  feeling  a  deep  and  burning  sjmipathy  for  the 
courageous  miners  and  their  families. 

To  see  those  grim,  pinched  faces,  the  sflent,  brooding 
fathers  smd  mothers,  the  solemn-esred  children  all  waiting 
and  wondering  how  they  were  to  weather  this  new  turn  of 
an  adverse  fate,  was  but  to  feel  a  great  sadness  that  a  con- 
dition like  this  should  exist  in  this  great  Nation  of  such 
marvelous  natural  resources. 

Then  came  the  New  Deal,  so-called,  with  its  bright  prom- 
ises of  better  times.  On  the  ears  and  hearts  of  those  de- 
pressed miners  and  their  families,  and  the  millions  of  oth- 
ers who  indirectiy  rely  upon  anthracite  coal  for  their  liveli- 
hood, these  promises  fell  like  a  benediction.  Great  hope 
rose  in  the  hearts  of  these  poverty-stricken  people  who  had 
so  long  and  so  bravely  fought  adversity.  At  last  the  future 
gave  some  gleam  of  promise.  New  Deal  candidates  were 
elected  to  Congress  from  those  anthracite  districts.  They 
promised  wonderfiil  things  to  those  hope-himgry  miners 
and  their  families.  "A  New  Deal**,  and  "Happy  Dasrs  Are 
Here  Again",  was  the  siren  song  sung  by  these  candidates 
while  they  were  campaigning  for  the  votes  of  the  desolated 
multitudes  of  people  dependent  upon  anthracite  operations 
for  a  living. 
Then  what  happened,  Mr.  Speaker? 
On  this  August  6  the  State  Department — the  New  Deal 
State  Department — announced  that  a  reciprocal-trade  treaty 
had  been  consummated  on  August  4,  two  dasrs  previously, 
with  Russia,  providing  for  the  importation  of  anthracite 
coal  from  Soviet  Russia  into  the  United  States,  irbidi  is  in 
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direct  and  deadly  competition  with  the  Penns^vania  an- 
thracite coal  in  the  remnant  of  the  domestic  market  which 
remains.  Why,  sir,  it  is  impossible  in  cold  words  ade- 
quately to  portray  the  utterly  sttuming  effect  of  this  blow 
upon  the  already  overburdened,  poverty-stricken  anthracite 
miners  and  the  harassed  anthracite  operators  of  Penns]d- 
▼ania. 

"nils  treaty  betweoi  Soviet  Russia  and  ttab  United  States 
Is  on  the  most-favored-nation  basis  and  runs  for  a  year. 
As  such  it  permits  the  free  entry  of  Russian  coal  into  the 
United  States  in  defiance  of  section  601  (a)  and  (c)  (5)  of 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1932. 

In  the  third  paragraph,  on  page  2,  of  the  copy  of  the 
treaty  as  released  by  the  State  Departinent.  August  6,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  Russians  to  abrogate  the  treaty  in 
event  future  litigation  requires  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  i^ply  the  taxes  provided  for  in  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1932. 

Aside  from  the  treaty  the  Soviet  Union  has  Informed 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  that  Russia  will  not 
export  more  than  400.000  tons  of  anthracite  coal  to  the 
United  States  during  the  course  of  the  next  12  months. 
There  is,  however,  nothing  actually  in  the  treaty  itself  that 
specifies  any  limitation  on  the  importation  of  Russian  coal 
into  the  United  States. 

According  to  the  State  Department's  annoimcanent  the 
ultimate  aim  of  this  treaty  is  to  bring  about  the  purchase 
of  $40,000,000  worth  of  American  goods  in  the  next  year  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  On  the  basis  of  trade  for  the  12  months 
ending  June  15.  1037,  a  gain  of  $4,000,000  would  have  to  be 
shown  in  Russian  purchases  in  America.  Which,  in  effect, 
means  America  must,  if  this  treaty  is  continued,  buy  over  a 
long  period  of  years  vastly  more  than  $40,000,000  worth 
of  Russian  anthracite  coal,  and  Pennsylvania  mu^  sell  in 
those  jrears  just  that  much  less. 

If  this  trea^  is  to  expire  in  1  year,  then  it  is  a  meaning- 
less gesture  insofar  as  permanent  trade  with  Russia  is  con- 
cerned and  Imposes  upon  Pennsylvania  anthracite  miners 
penalties  and  hardships  whcrily  unnecessary  and  out  of  all 
proportion  to  any  possiUe  advantages  which  could  accrue 
to  the  Nati<Mi  as  a  whole.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  this  treaty 
Is  only  the  opening  wedge  to  a  permanent  policy  of 
reciprocal-trade  relations,  ^i^ch  Mr.  Secretary  Hull,  of  the 
State  Department.  Insists  must  become  a  permanent  policy 
of  this  Government,  then  this  treaty  wiQ  be  renewed  year 
after  year,  or  will  be  renewed  for  a  period  of  years,  with 
these  dreadful  and  increasing  penalties  laid  upon  the  backs 
of  Pennsi^vania  anthracite  miners  and  producers.  It  is  in- 
conceivable that  such  a  treaty  as  this  could  be  consummated 
with  any  other  object  in  view  than  that  it  win  become  a 
permanent  policy  of  this  country.  This  being  so  let  us 
examine  the  viciousness  of  this  whole  proceeding. 

If  Russia  Is  purchasing  now  an  average  of  $36,000,000 
worth  of  American  goods  a  year,  then  the  object  of  this 
treaty  must  be  for  Russia  to  sell  enoufi^  anthracite  coal  to 
America  to  encomt«e  the  Soviet  Government  to  purchase 
$4,000,000  worth  of  goods  each  year  in  excess  of  the 
$36,000,000. 

The  utterly  dangerous  aspect  of  this  treaty  is  that  If 
Rossia  for  any  reason  decreases  her  normal  purchases  to 
$30,000,000  she  would  expect  to  sell  America  $10,000,000 
worth  of  anthracite.  If ,  as  in  the  years  1933-34.  Russia  felt 
disposed  to  buy  only  $12,000,000  worth  of  American  goods  a 
year,  thm  we  would  have  to  give  her  our  anthracite  market 
np  to  an  amount  of  $28,000,000  a  year  in  order  to  induce 
her  to  increase  her  purchases  to  reach  the  $40,000,000  a  year 
basis.  In  short.  ISi.  Speaker,  under  the  terms  of  this  treaty, 
if  it  is  to  be  carried  out  on  any  such  basis,  the  State  De- 
partment is  deliberately  placing  the  control  of  the  American 
anthracite  market  in  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  Russian  Gov- 
ernment. This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  <he 
treaty  itself  does  not  contain  any  specific  limitation  as  to 
ttie  amount  of  anthracite  coal  Russia  may  send  into  this 
country.  If  this  treaty  is  to  mean  at  all  what  it  is  claimed 
fay  the  New  Deal  State  Department  to  mean,  the  statement 


that  Russia  inf  ocms  us  that  she  will  not  export  more  than 
400,000  tons  of  coal  in  the  next  year  becomes  meanlnfleM 
and  the  anthracite  markets  of  Pennsylvania  are  now  ex- 
posed to  being  ravaged  by  the  Raasian  anthracite  producers. 

Over  a  period  of  years  this  oookl  mean,  and  probably  win 
mean,  that  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite  producers  and 
miners  can  be  robbed  of  uncounted  millions  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  American  market  by  these  Ruasiaa  imports  in 
the  next  decade. 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  the  tragic  effect  of  this 
treaty,  even  in  the  next  year,  upon  these  helpless  minera 
and  their  families  and  up(m  the  defenseless  anthracite  oper- 
ators in  my  State?  What  is  this  stunning  blow  dealt  my 
people,  who  have  for  years  foutfit  adverse  cixGumstanoea 
with  such  magnificent  courage? 

I  will  tell  you,  sir.  Four  hundred  thousand  tons  of  Rna- 
sian  anthracite  coal  diq)laoes  660.000^  net  tons  of  productioD 
of  Pennsylvania  anthracite.  It  destroys  the  opportunity  for 
my  fellow  Pennsylvanians  aigaged  in  mining  anthracite  to 
get  in  300,000  man-days  of  work.  Tlie  coal  being  imported 
from  Russia  is  aU  high-grade,  large-sixe  coal,  with  no  fine 
content  in  it. 

This  importation  of  Russian  coal  will  result  in  a  loss  of 
pay  4tdl  to  the  anthracite  miners  of  Fennaylvania  of  ap- 
proximate^ $1,980,000  a  year.  It  will  result  in  a  loss  to 
anthracite  ivoducers  of  Pennsjivania  of  approxlmatety 
$1,145,000  a  year.  Ttiese  Russian  coal  imports  wiU  result  In 
an  annual  loss  in  revenue  to  the  carrying  railroada  of 
$1,544,000;  and  in  addition  the  Federal  Government  will 
lose  exactly  $800,000  in  revenue  on  the  basis  of  the  excise 
taxes  mentioned  above — which  loss  must  be  made  up  by  the 
taxpayers  oi  my  State  and  the  rest  of  ttie  Nation.  TtUa. 
Mr.  Speaker,  amounts  to  a  total  annual  loes  to  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Nation,  resulting  from  this  iniquitocis  New  Deal 
favored-nation  redimKal  trade  treaty  with  Russia,  of 
$5,469.000— almost  the  whole  of  which  loss  comes  out  of  the 
pockets  of  Pennsylvania  miners  and  their  families,  of  Penn- 
sylvania anthracite  operators,  of  Pennsylvania  railroads,  of 
Pennsylvania  business  and  professional  people.  And  tf  thia 
treaty  is  renewed,  this  staggering  annual  loss  must  oontinne 
and  grow  over  a  long  period  of  yean  if  Russia  is  gtring  to 
spend  $40,000,000  a  year  in  America. 

It  may  aeon  to  some  that  660,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal 
Is  not  a  gigantic  quantity.  It  may  seem  to  acme  that  five 
and  a  half  million  dollars  a  year  in  anthracite  sales  is  not 
a  stupendous  sum  of  money.  But  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  80  depleted  has  the  anthracite  market  beooine,  so 
perilously  have  the  revenues  been  reduced,  that  every  ton 
of  our  ooal  barred  from  the  market  is  like  wringing  blood 
from  an  already  weakened  body.  Every  additional  dollar 
of  revenue  filched  from  us  by  foreign  competition  takes 
bread  from  desperately  needy  men  and  women  and  children. 
Relativehr,  the  loos  of  sale  of  a  ton  of  ooal  today  is  more 
serious  to  us  than  that  of  a  hundred  tims  in  other  days. 

Ah,  sir.  what  would  that  five  and  a  half  millkm  dollars  of 
Income  mean  to  those  miners  of  the  anthracite  Adds  and 
their  families?  Haw  many  children  would  ttiat  treasure 
clothe  and  send  on  their  hapi^  way  to  achod?  How  many 
hungry  mouths  among  the  miners  and  their  dependents 
would  that  more  than  $5,000,000  feed?  Bam  many  weary, 
deqmiring  fathers  and  mothers  among  those  poverty- 
stricken  miners  would  that  vast  sum  of  money  cheer  and 
relieve? 

What  a  travesty  on  Mr.  Roosevelt's  *te(n:e  abundant  Ufe^ 
It'  is  that  not  one  New  Deal  Representative  of  the  anthra- 
cite districts  in  the  Congress  has  so  much  as  raised  his  voice 
to  protest  this  iniquitous  treaty  v^cb  I  now  Utterly  con- 
demn and  which  I  insist  cui^t  never  to  have  been  entered 
Into  and  which  should  be  abrogated  by  this  Government. 

The  American  anthracite  market  is  opened  to  cheap  Rus- 
siui  coal  in  atder,  so  the  State  Department  says,  that  a 
Uttle  of  the  m(xiey  thus  pidced  fran  the  po^ets  of  Penn- 
sylvania miners  and  Pennsylvania  operators  and  Pennsyl- 
vania railroad  employees  and  Pennsylvania  business  people 
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mmy.  perhaps,  be  returned  by  Russia  to  the  United  States. 
What  a  fallacious  and  vicious  theory. 

Why.  Mr  Speaker,  is  anyone  so  utterly  without  common 
Teason  as  not  to  know  that  if  the  market  for  that  660.000 
tons  of  coal  had  been  retained  for  Pennsylvania.  If  the 
revenue  of  $5,469,000  had  been  put  into  the  pockets  of  our 
own  Pennsylvania  people,  every  dollar— not  some  smaU  part 
ai  it,  but  every  dollar— would  be  spent  in  America,  and  most 
of  it  in  my  State? 

It  is  too  perfectly  plain  to  be  denied  that  if  the  millions 
which  are  to  go  to  Russia  under  this  treaty  were  kept  in 
Pennsylvania  by  the  sale  of  otir  coal  in  our  home  market, 
every  dollar  of  that  vast  sum  would  be  spent  in  our  own 
country  by  our  own  citizens. 

There  is  not  a  scintiUa  of  reason  or  Justice  in  this  latest 
vicious  blow  deUberately  dealt  by  the  New  Deal  to  the  an- 
thracite miners  and  operators  qf  my  State.  It  cannot  be 
justified  on  any  ground  whatsover. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  promised  the  miners  of  my  State 
when  he  was  first  inaugurated  that  "We  wiD  do  first  things 
first",  and  in  his  address  before  the  Democratic  National 
Ccmvention  at  Chicago  he  said: 

WbMt  do  the  people  of  America  wmnt  more  than  anything  else? 
In  my  mind  two  things:  Work.  work,  with  all  the  moral  a^d 
mljltual  values  that  go  with  work.  And  with  work,  a  reasonable 
BMSure  <a  securlty-^ecunty  for  themselves  and  for  their  wives 
m«/i  children.    •     •     • 

Aye,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  truer  word  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  has 
not  spcAen.  What  my  fellow  citizens  in  the  anthracite  fields 
of  Pennsylvania  want  is  work,  work,  with  aU  the  moral  and 
spiritual  values  that  go  with  work.  And  with  work,  a  reason- 
able measure  of  security— security  for  themselves  and  for 
their  wives  and  children.  And  they  have  first  right  to  work 
and  security  before  we  offer  these  things  to  far  away  Russia. 

But  I  ask  you,  sir,  how  are  the  hard-pressed,  courageous, 
but  desolate  anthracite  miners  of  Pennsylvania  to  have  that 
work  and  those  moral  and  spiritual  values  that  go  with  work, 
and  that  reasonable  measure  of  security  for  themselves  and 
thetr  wives  and  children  when  the  New  Deal  administration 
breaks  its  promises  and  summarily,  and  without  considera- 
tion for  our  own  people,  enters  into  a  treaty  which  hands  to 
Russian  workmen  and  the  wives  and  children  of  Russian 
workmen  300.000  man-days  of  work  each  year,  while  Penn- 
agrlTania  miners  brood  in  idle  poverty?  How.  I  ask.  can  my 
~^  f eUow  citizens  in  the  anthracite  fields  of  Pennsylvania  have 
that  reasonable  measure  of  security  t<a  themselves  and  their 
wives  and  children  when  revenues  of  nearly  five  and  one-half 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  are  struck  from  their  hands? 

If  it  is  more  business  in  America  that  is  wanted,  then  in  all 
common  sense  the  anthracite  market  should  be  kept  for 
Pennssivania  coal  so  that  every  dfdlar  of  the  revenues  would 
be  spent  In  the  ITnited  States,  and  most  of  it  in  my  great 
mate.  If  it  is  work  the  New  Deal  wants  to  provide,  it  is 
only  rii^t  and  Just  and  fair  and  reasonable  that  that  work 
should  tixsL  be  given  to  my  f eUow  citizens  in  Pennsylvania 
who  want  to  work  and  who  have  the  first  right  to  work  in 
supplying  the  American  anthracite  maricet.  If  it  is  security 
and  the  '^ore  abundant  life"  the  New  Deal  wants  to  spread 
about,  it  is  cmly  right  and  Just  and  fair  that  my  fellow  citi- 
aens  in  the  anthracite  fidds  of  Pennsylvania,  stricken  these 
long  years  by  a  depression  which  began  in  those  coal  fields 
kmg  before  the  rest  of  America  felt  it,  should  be  given  the 
chance  for  that  security  and  a  little  of  that  "more  abundant 
Mfe." 

Ah.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  words  of  the  New  Deal  are  pleasant 
words.  T%te  sentences  are  wen  turned,  the  phrases  are 
hopeful  <meB,  the  promises  are  bright,  but  the  acts  belie  the 
words  and  stranite  hope  In  the  hearts  of  my  f  eUow  citizens 
In  Pennsylvania.  How  can  it  be  otherwlae  irtien,  on  the 
mountain  of  other  troubles,  the  poverty,  the  hunger,  the 
prtvafclon  whi^  this  depression  has  builded  in  the  anthracite 
IWdi  of  the  Keystone  State,  is  piled  this  new  burden  of 
competttion  from  Rnsslaf 


Ah,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  could  go  on  to  discuss  this  iniquitous 
action  from  various  economic  and  social  angles  imtil  dark- 
ness fell  upon  this  House,  and  not  one  single  redeeming 
feature  could  be  shown.  Not  one  iota  of  justification  could 
be  found.  Not  one  sound  reason  for  this  treaty  which  is  to 
rob  my  fellow  Pennsylvanians  of  millions  of  dollars  could  be 
advanced.  This  treaty  cannot  be  defended.  This  action 
which  further  oppresses  and  which,  if  continued,  could  com- 
plete the  ruin  of  the  anthracite  industry  of  my  State,  the 
anthracite  operators  of  my  State,  and  the  business  and  pro- 
fessional people  of  my  State,  cannot  by  any  false  argument 
be  Justified.  Nor  can  those  New  Deal  Representatives  in 
this  Congress  from  the  anthracite  districts  defend  this  in- 
iquitous treaty.  It  is  no  wonder  they  have  remained  silent. 
But  what  a  travesty,  what  a  tragic  commentary  on  all  those 
bright  and  fulsome  New  Deal  promises  to  the  miners  of  my 
State  and  to  their  wives  and  children  that  "happy  days  are 
here  again",  that  they  were  to  have  "the  more  abundant 
life",  when  now  this  anthracite  coal  treaty  with  Russia  is 
raised  as  a  gaunt  spectre  of  further  want  and  privation 
before  them,  while  not  one  of  their  New  Deal  Representa- 
tives utters  a  word  of  protest. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  until  this 
treaty  Is  abrogated,  until  this  policy  is  abandoned,  until  we 
begin  to  realize  that  our  own  suffering  citizens  are  justly 
more  entitled  to  such  work  and  security  as  we  can  provide 
than  our  neighbors  across  the  leagues  of  land  and  sea;  I  say. 
imtil  we  begin  to  realize  that  not  empty  words  and  well- 
turned  phrases  but  real  acts  and  real  results  are  what  count, 
my  stricken  fellow  citizens  in  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite 
fields  must  continue  unjustly  to  suffer. 

And  it  shall  be  my  task  and  that  of  my  fellow  Republi- 
cans to  work  for  the  abrogation  of  this  treaty,  for  the  end- 
ing of  this  policy  that  snatches  the  very  bread  from  the 
mouths  of  little  children  in  the  anthracite  fields  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  order  to  hand  it  to  the  Soviet  Government. 


The  Election  of  Congressman  Ellenbogen  As  Judge 
Will  Bring  a  Distinguished  Public  Servant,  a 
Great  Lawyer,  and  a  Great  Humanitarian  to  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  16.  1937 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  privilege  of 
discussing  the  record  of  Congressman  Henry  Ellenbogxn, 
my  distingu^ed  colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  and  his  can- 
didacy for  jQdge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Allegheny 
County. 

Mr.  Ellenbogen  was  first  elected  in  November  1932  and 
he  is  now  serving  his  third  term  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  He  Is  a  member  of  the  important  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  The  older  and 
the  younger  Members  of  Congress,  all  of  us,  respect  Mr. 
Ellenbogen  as  one  of  the  hardest-working  Congressman,  as 
a  man  who  is  devoted  to  his  duties  and  to  his  constituents. 
He  is  known  as  an  able  and. courageous  reiiresentative  of 
the  people  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

OOMOBXSSMAir   SLLXUBOCEN    HAS    STIMTTIATBD    FUBUC   IMTSKEST    IM 

COVESITMZZfT 

Good  government — government  that  is  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  people — is  possible  only  when  the  people  take 
an  interest  in  national  problems.  Congressman  ELLENBOCKir 
has  stimulated  and  maintained  public  interest  in  government 
through  his  radio  broadcasts  and  through  his  frequent  and 
dose  contact  with  his  constituents. 
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OONCUBSMXH  KXXBTBOGXN  HAS  A  aBOOBB  OT  UMiMfMJBOn 

The  record  of  Hehxy  ELLKNBocEir  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  one  of  a<diievement  and  dtstlngufahed  serv- 
ice. He  voted  and  worlced  for  economic  recovery,  social 
security,  aid  to  the  home  owners,  relief  for  the  unemidoyed, 
and  the  abc^tion  of  clilld  labor.  He  was  a  leader  In  the 
fight  for  the  abolition  of  slums  and  the  construction  oi  low- 
cost  housing  and  was  the  sponsor  of  such  leglslatioo.  He 
took  a  prominent  part  in  obtainii^  the  passaee  of  legisla- 
tion to  larotect  the  consumers  of  utility  services  and  to  ob- 
tain for  them  lofwer  prices  for  electricity,  for  gas,  for  trie- 
phone,  for  water,  and  for  other  utihty  services;  he  voted 
and  fought  tar  legislation  for  the  middle  class;  be  voted  to 
protect  the  small  merchant  against  unfair  practices  of  gtant 
monopolies;  he  voted  to  assure  Just  treatment  of  the  vet- 
erans and  he  woilLed  and  voted  unceasingly  for  flood  control 
fen:  the  PittslMirgh  district  and  did  so  with  a  great  deal  of 
saocess. 

■ociAb-SBcaBxrT  iMeaojenon 

He  voted  and  fought  for  old-age  pensions,  for  unemi^y- 
mtt)t  insurance,  aid  to  widowed  mothers,  dependent  diil- 
dren.  and  to  the  needy  blind.  Since  his  election  to  Con- 
gress he  has  given  of  his  time,  his  energy,  and  his  aUlity  to 
every  batUe  which  was  fought  in  Wa^iington  to  improve  the 
ccmditions  of  the  Amoican  people  and  to  raise  th^  stand- 
ard of  living. 

Henry  Ellebogem  has  distinguished  him.self  by  his  fight 
against  the  abuses  of  the  utility  companies.  He  has  been  a 
true  champion  of  the  middle  class,  the  home  owner,  the  in- 
dependent merchant,  the  white-collar  employee,  and  of  the 
working  class. 

HOME-LOAN  UtdSLATUnr 

Mr.  ELLjDfBOGKN  has  devoted  his  efforts  to  the  preservation 
of  home  ownership  and  the  construction  of  low-cost,  decent, 
and  sanitary  h(Hnes — homes  full  of  light,  air,  and  sunshine. 

I  do  not  have  the  time  to  go  into  more  details.  TTie  meas- 
ures for  which  Congressman  Ellenbogen  voted  and  which 
have  broiight  recovery  to  this  Nation  are  too  many  to  be 
enumerated  here. 

SLUorBocKir  ak  nrotranmn 

He  voted  for  the  social  and  economic  legislation  proposed 
by  President  Roosevelt,  but  be  preserved  his  indepoidence 
and  acted  in  accordance  with  his  own  conscience.  His  votes 
against  the  gag  rules,  even  at  the  cost  of  incurring  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  leaders  of  the  House  oi  Representatives,  are 
well  known  to  the  people  of  Allegheny  County.  Congress- 
man Ellenbogen  adheres  to  his  convictions.  He  is  a  man 
who  cannot  be  dictated  ta 

The  Pittsburgh  newspapers  in  various  editorials  have  rec- 
ognized and  praised  the  hard  w(»-k  of  Mr.  Ellenbogen. 

OONCSXSSMAir  ELLXNBOGSM  IS  A  CAKUDATX  FOB  XDDQB 

Congressman  Ellenbogen  is  now  a  candidate  for  election 
as  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Allegheny  County. 
We  believe  that  his  services  are  needed  on  that  court  in 
order  to  uphold  the  laws  which  have  been  passed  fw  liie 
benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United  Stetes  and  to  deal  out 
even-handed  Justice  to  aQ. 

WZ  NEED  NEW  JUUUCS 

Diuing  recent  months  we  all  have  become  convinced  that 
it  is  useless  to  pass  New  Deal  legislation  only  to  see  it  set 
aside  or  its  effectiveness  greatly  reduced  by  old-deal  Judges. 
What  is  the  use  of  spending  many  months,  and  often  years, 
to  obtain  the  passage  of  legislation  which  will  benefit  the 
people  only  to  see  that  legislation  wiped  out  by  some  Judge 
who  does  not  believe  in  it  or  to  see  the  laws  interpreted  in  a 
way  contrary  to  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  passed? 


wb  cammot  ratb  new  deai.  laws  ttiojess  we  havs  hew  bbal 

The  overwhelming  victories  <rf  the  Democratic  Party  dur- 
ing the  past  5  years  have  made  it  possible  to  pass  the  laws 
which  are  necessary  to  meet  the  complex  factors  of  our  In- 
dustrial age. 


It  became  necessary  to  pass  laws  wfaidi  win  protect  tiie 
small  merchant  against  UEtfatr  practices  of  giant  trusts;  to 
help  the  middle  class;  to  ];»x>vide  employment  opportunities 
for  the  workingman.  to  assure  his  right  of  collective  bargain- 
ing, and  to  protect  him  against  periods  of  unemployment 
through  imemployment  insurance;  to  provide  for  our  people 
in  their  old  age  by  the  payment  of  old-age  pensions  and 
old-age  insurance;  to  protect  the  investor  against  stock 
manipulators;  to  protect  our  people  against  abuses  of  utility 
companies,  and  in  particular,  utility  holding  companies; 
and  to  take  steps  to  reduce  the  excessive  charges  for  electro 
power,  for  telephone,  for  gas,  for  water,  and  for  other  utility 
service. 

These  and  many  other  laws  passed  in  Washington  and 
Harrisburg  for  the  protection  of  our  people  must  be  in- 
terpreted and  applied  in  the  courts.  It  is  useless  for  State 
legislatures  or  for  Congress  to  pass  laws  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people.  If  these  laws  win  be  set  aside  by  the  courts  or 
nullified  by  an  interpretation  which  wiU  be  given  to  them 
by  judges  who  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  si;^t  of  these 
laws. 


GAIMS,    WE   SCnST 

KLLKMBOGEN  AS   JITDGBS 

n  we  want  to  iH-eserve  the  gains  which  have  been  made 
by  laws  passed  during  the  last  5  yeaa.  we  must  elect  Judges 
who  are  sympathetic  to  these  laws.  We  must  elect  men  at 
Judges  who  have  the  social  and  humanitarian  viewpoint, 
which  inspired  the  passage  of  these  laws.  Congressman 
Ellenbogen  is  such  a  man.  His  election  as  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Allegheny  County  will  mean  the 
election  of  a  Judge  who  will  bring  a  social  and  humanitarian 
viewpoint  to  the  interpretation  of  our  laws.  It  wUl  mean 
the  election  of  a  fair-minded  man  who  wlU  interpr^  the 
laws  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  passed  and  who  wlU 
eiH^  Justice  evenly  and  impartially  without  fear  or  favor. 

BT  TBAHOHO  AMD 


UM.  BLLBfBOQKN  IB  WTAUVIID  TO  VtLfc 
THE  omCK  or  JUIMB 

Mr.  Ellenbogen  holds  A.  B.  and  U*.  B.  degrees.  He 
has  practiced  civil  and  criminal  law  for  11  yeaxa.  He  haa 
practiced  law  in  all  our  courts,  local  and  Federal,  including 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  bar  of  the  Suprone  Court  of  the  United  States.  He 
is  a  memb^  of  the  Allegheny  County  Bar  Aasodation,  the 
Pennsylvania  Bar  Association,  and  the  American  Bar  Aaso- 
ciation.  He  is  also  a  maaaber  of  the  natlrmai  executive 
board  of  the  Lawyers'  Quild. 

The  courts  are  a  branch  of  our  Government.  Justice  la 
them  should  be  administered  by  and  for  the  peajpie.  Ccm- 
gressman  Ellenbogen  comes  fnnn  the  pec^lde.  He  knows 
the  problems  of  life;  he  knows  the  diiScultles  which  the 
people  must  face  every  day;  he  knows  how  difficult  it  is  fat 
the  average  man  to  make  a  decent  livelihood.  His  service 
in  Congress  and  his  experience  as  a  lawyer  have  given  him 
a  keen  insight  into  the  needs,  the  trials,  and  the  difflcultiee 
of  our  people. 

I   HOPE   the   people   WHX   ELECT   BENBT   BUDIBOOXIV   TtntM 

Congressman  Ellenbogen  will  make  an  ideal  judge.  His 
knowledge  of  life  and  of  the  needs  of  our  times  will  enable 
him  to  accurately  Judge  the  case  before  him;  his  broad 
social  and  humanitarian  viewpoint  will  assure  the  people 
of  a  fair  and  sympathetic  Judge. 

The  election  of  Congressman  Ellenbogen  as  a  judge  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas  will  bring  a  distinguished  pubDe 
servant,  a  great  lawyer,  and  a  great  humanitarian  to  the 
court  of  comnMm  pleas.  We  need  Judges  like  Congressman 
Ellenbogen. 

I  hope  that  the  people  of  Allegheny  County  will  elect 
Henry  Ellenbogen  as  Judge  at  the  court  of  common  pleas. 
This  is  my  rectHumendation  to  the  people,  based  on  my 
experience  as  a  lawyer  while  practicing  law  in  the  same 
courts  wiVb.  Attorney  Ellenbogen  and  as  a  colleague  of 
Congresanan  Ellenboun  In  the  Congreas  of  the  United 
States. 
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The  $30,00a,000  Second  St.  Lonis  Jefferson  Memorial 
Is  a  Bixty  Spot  on  the  Magic  Carpet  of  America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
f  Monday,  August  16, 1937 

Vt.  LAMBERTSON.  Bflr.  Speaker,  as  this  session  of  Con- 
gress draws  to  an  end,  I  wish  It  were  possible  to  take  all  the 
Itonbers  for  a  quick  Journey  across  the  continent  to  view 
the  panorama  of  beauty  which  unfolds  itself  to  the  eye 
mile  after  mUe  and  hour  after  hour  as  we  travel  westward. 

Were  it  possible  for  us  to  make  this  Journey  together,  I 
feel  sure  that  all  the  Members  would  quickly  come  to  a 
realization  that  ours  is  a  living,  growing,  and  changing 
countryr^^We  would  see  new  ciUes  building,  where  man  has 
harnessed  our  great  natural  resources.  We  would  realize, 
also,  that  our  natural  resources  are  still  almost  untouched, 
although  we  have  made  many  mistakes  by  our  n^lect  and 
indifference,  but  we  would  all  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
only  man.  of  all  the  animals,  could  be  so  stupid  as  to  live 
in  poverty  and  squalor  when  here  within  our  own  domain 
lies  every  fsw^^lft^  for  the  support  of  our  people  in  peace 
and  with  plenty.  As  we  would  Journey  from  coast  to  coast 
viewing  the  splendor  of  our  land  and  wondering  at  the 
limitless  wealth  a  generous  providence  has  made  our  por- 
tion, we  cannot  help  but  liken  the  pattern  that  unfolds  itself 
to  our  eyes  to  that  of  a  great  magic  carpet,  on  which  every 
living  thing  depends  for  existence.  This  magic  carpet  we 
call  America  is  thrilling  in  its  grandeur,  boundless  in  its 
opportunities,  and  shameful  in  its  inconsistencies.  Like 
all  carpets  it  has  its  dirty  spots.  The  dirtiest  spot  on  the 
magic  carpet  of  America  is  the  $30,000,000  Jefferson  Me- 
morial they  are  trying  to  build  In  St.  Louis.  On  my  Journey 
from  Washlngt<m  to  my  home  in  Kansas,  I  have  taken  time 
to  stop  off  in  St.  Louis  and  view  at  first  hand  this  dirty 
spot.  It  is  a  dirty  spot  on  the  magic  carpet,  because  this 
memorial  was  conceived  to  deceive,  was  prompted  by  fraud, 
and  will  wind  up.  I  predict,  in  disgrace. 

The  people  of  St  Louis  know  that  there  is  no  actual  n^ 
for  a  monument  to  Jefferson  aside  from  the  beautiful  struc- 
ture they  now  have,  located  in  Forest  Park,  a  tract  of  more 
than  1,200  acres. 

The  St.  Louis  citizens  know  a  memorial  built  on  the  37- 
block  river-front  site  in  downtown  St.  Louis  is  only  a 
scheme  frar  property  owners  and  real-estate  operators  to 
unload  their  holdings  onto  the  Federal  Qovemment  or  some 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  people  of  St. 
Louis  remember  the  crooked  bond-issue  election  of  Septem- 
ber 10. 1935,  and  even  the  taxi  drivers,  the  bus  men.  and  the 
bold  employees  hold  their  nose  when  you  mention  "Jef- 
ferson Manorial"  to  them. 

The  Jefferson  Memorial  In  Forest  Parte  is  a  magnificent 
structure  of  Bedford  sandstone,  classic  in  design  and  won- 
derfully adapted  to  the  purpioae  of  housing  historical  ex- 
hibits of  the  Louisiana  PuxchMe  days.  It  also.  In  late  years 
has  oome  throui^  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  the  Blissourl 
TT^^/wu»mi  soci^,  to  be  the  home  of  the  ifa^ous  collection 
of  trophies  given  to  Charles  LlndbenSi;.  after  his  epoch- 
niaking  solo  flight  from  New  York  to  ^purls.  nance.  Be- 
sides the  historical  objects  and  records  iMsembled.  there  is 
also  a  statue  of  Jefferson  within  the  boikUng.  What  more 
memorial  can  be  asked  for? 

But  the  property  owners,  the  optioo  holders  and  the  real- 
estate  promoters  of  St  Louis  are  not  satiafled  with  one 
memorial  to  Jefferson.  Tbey  seek  another.  And  in  their 
leal  for  this  second  memorial  they  have  not  hesitated  to  use 
methods  which  to  say  the  least  are  questionable.  Tbtj  also 
.  are  perfectly  wffling  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of 
fraud,  graft  and  corruption  and  are  now  pressing  for  an 


early  completion  of  the  memorial,  by  their  insistence  on  the 
destruction  of  all  of  the  buUdings  on  the  site  which  for 
years  has  housed  the  pulsing  heart  of  St.  Louis'  commerce. 

In  destroying  this  business  area  they  are  also  disrupting 
the  operations  of  many  old,  established  firms.  They  are 
forcing  hundreds  of  smaU-buslness  men  to  seek  new  quar- 
ters elsewhere,  and  in  the  sum  total  they  are  doing  more 
harm  to  St  Louis  and  her  taxpayers,  than  all  the  memorials 
in  the  world  can  do  good. 

Blr.  Speaker,  next  year  we  are  going  to  hear  more  about 
this  Jefferson  Memorial  in  St  Louis.  We  ought  to  rub  out 
this  dirty  spot  on  the  magic  carpet  of  America  before  it 
spreads  to  other  localities.  It  is  a  vermin  that  is  infective. 
If  we  allow  the  Public  Treasury  to  be  drained  of  millions 
of  dollars  for  this  unnecessary  propobd.  what  right  have  we 
later  to  say  "No"  to  ciUes  Uke  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Louis- 
ville, Memphis,  and  New  Orleans  should  they  come  forward 
for  their  chance  in  the  national  grab  bag?  I  wish  thai 
every  Member  of  Congress  could  have  gone  with  me  to  St. 
Louis.  They  could  see  the  utter  futility  of  trying  to  tear 
down  buildings  to  make  a  memorial,  the  use  of  which  is 
more  questionable  than  the  utility.  Time  marches  on— so 
does  the  Government  deficit.  I  hope  next  year  we  wiU  all 
get  together  and  do  our  part  In  meeting  the  President's 
request  for  a  balanced  Budget,  by  putting  a  stop  to  this 
wasteful  monstrosity — the  Jefferson  Memorial  in  St  Louis. 


Unemployment  and  Housing 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  16.  1937 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  arise  in  support  of  the 
bill  S.  1685.  although  I  am  well  aware  of  its  limitations 
and  that  it  Is  only  a  step  In  the  right  direction.  Later  on 
In  my  remarks  I  shall  list  the  objectionable  features  of  the 
bill,  which  I  am  sure  will  be  taken  care  of  by  appropriate 
amendments  In  due  course. 

For  the  time  being,  however,  let  us  pass  the  bill  in  spite 
of  its  shortcomings.  The  bill  aptly  begins  with  a  declaration 
of  policy,  as  follows: 

It  la  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation  by  employing  its  funds 
and  credit,  as  provided  In  this  act,  to  assist  the  several  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions  to  alleviate  present  and  recurring 
unemployment,  and  to  remedy  the  unsafe  and  Insanitary  housing 
conditions  and  the  acute  shortage  of  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
dwellings  for  families  of  low  income  that  are  injurious  to  th« 
health,  safety,  and  morals  of  the  citizens  of  the  Nation. 

Our  present  economic  order  rests,  to  a  great  extent,  upon 
the  cornerstone  of  land  values,  mortgages,  interest,  and 
rents.  To  attempt  to  modify  this  structure  in  such  a  way 
as  to  improve  living  conditions  for  the  millions  of  people 
who  are  condemned  to  live  In  the  slums  naturally  summons 
into  the  discussion,  to  quote  a  great  thinker  on  the  subject 
**all  the  furies  of  self-interest." 

In  the  city  of  New  York  alone,  not  to  mention  our  large 
metropolitan  centers,  there  are  more  than  half  a  million 
families  living  in  66.000  firetrap  rookeries  which  were  built 
in  the  last  century.  The  continued  existence  of  these  homes. 
If  such  they  may  be  called.  Is  a  blot  on  our  civilization  and  a 
standing  challenge  to  our  civic  leaders  who  have  solved  other 
social  ills  but  so  far  have  been  powerless  to  alter  these  con- 
ditions under  which  men.  women,  and  children  live  without 
human  dignity  and  in  a  state  which  is  loathesome  to  every 
descent  instinct. 

But  to  state  the  problem  in  its  moral  terms  is  not  quite 
sufUcient  because  essentially  the  housing  question  is  one 
which  can  only  be  solved  in  the  political  and  economic  arenas. 
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Bach  being  the  case,  tt  immediate  becomes  the  target  and 
tn  some  cases  the  football,  of  the  various  opposing  political 
and  economic  groupings  which  compose  our  society.  In  the 
confiict,  housing  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  both  Its  friends 
and  foes.  It  has  been  tied  to  the  taU  of  work  relief.  It  has 
been  sentimentalized  by  ^notiOQal  partisans  and.  Qod  knows, 
like  most  new  movements  it  has  more  than  its  share  of  well- 
meaning  cranks  and  crackpots.  It  has  been  attacked  by 
the  conservatives  as  wasteful  and  destructive  of  private  ini- 
tiative. To  the  reactionary  it  is  communistic;  to  the  extreme 
leftist  it  is  fasdstic.  But,  above  all,  the  housing  movement 
has  been  under  constant  fire  of  those  fearful  elements  ^^lio 
feel  that  Government  housing  will  lead  to  the  destruction  of 
our  present  eccHiomic  set-up.  Nothing  is  further  from  the 
truth.  And.  parenthetically,  I  should  like  to  add  that  the 
experience  of  several  advanced  European  countries  clearly 
indicates  that  if  government  housing  is  anything,  it  is  en- 
lil^tened  capitalism. 

There  clearly  is  nothing  socialistic  in  an  intelligent  consid- 
eration of  the  housing  problem.  And,  of  course,  if  housing  is 
to  be  reaUy  beneficial  to  the  broad  masses  of  our  people  it 
should  be  on  a  low-figure  basis  to  enable  even  the  humblest 
citizen  to  obtain  accommodations  fit  to  live  in  and  fit  to  bring 
up  a  family. 

Two  k^  figures  are  usually  mentioned  as  the  basis  of  low- 
rental  housing.  The  first  is  $11  and  the  second  is  $6  per 
room.  The  first  represents  the  lowest  possible  rental  per 
room  at  which  private  enterprise  is  able  to  furnish  new 
homes  in  our  larger  metropolitan  ^xnters.  The  second  figure 
represents  the  rental  whlc^  the  vast  msuss  of  our  people  can 
afford  to  pay.  Of  course,  in  certain  sections  of  the  country 
where  costs  are  lower  this  figure,  naturally,  is  also  some- 
what lower.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  Southern 
States.  But  the  crux  of  the  housing  problem  is  essentially 
contained  in  these  two  numerals.  Reduced  to  its  funda- 
mentals, the  problem  consists  of  how  to  build  new  develop- 
ments at  a  sufficiently  low  cost  which  wlU  enable  us  to 
reduce  rents  from  $11  to  $6.  In  other  words,  the  process 
involves  taking  one-third  of  our  population  from  miserable, 
dangerous  rookeries  and  rehousing  them  in  homes  where 
sunshine,  space,  and  air  are  minimum  standards  and  where 
crime,  disease,  and  insanity  win  fioiuish  with  less  profusion. 

But  Is  it  true  that  $6  is  the  most  that  our  present  sliun 
dwellers  can  afford  to  pay  per  room  for  their  homes? 

Let  us  look  at  some  official  figures.  A  real  property  in- 
ventory taken  in  1933  by  the  United  States  Govenunent  in 
64  large  American  cities  revealed  that  one-third  of  our  popu- 
lation paid  less  than  $20  per  apartment  per  month  in  rent. 
This  is  approximately  $6  per  room.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  is  safe  to  assume  that  $6  in  the  ovangehehning 
majority  of  cases  rei»esents  the  maximinn  capacity  to  pay. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  if  these  people  could  pay  more 
for  better  accommodations,  they  would  certainly  do  so.  But 
this  is  not  aU.  In  these  same  64  cities  it  was  discovered  that 
two-thirds  of  the  famflies  which  were  investigated  earned 
less  than  $1,327  a  year.  Allowing  an  average  of  20  percent 
of  a  family's  earnings  tor  rent,  we  arrive  at  the  figm^  of 
$265  a  year,  or  about  $6.25  per  room  per  month.  Rom 
these  figures  it  becomes  doubly  apparent  that  $6  by  and 
large  is  the  limit  which  our  working  population  can  afford 
to  pay  for  rent  In  New  York  City,  apartments  may  be 
rented  in  oM-law  tenements  for  an  average  of  about  $5  per 
ro<»n.  but  to  this  figure  must  be  added  $1  for  heat.  Six 
dollars,  then,  remains  the  average  rental  for  one-third  of 
the  population. 

The  proof  that  isrivate  enterprise  cannot  build  new 
dwellings  to  rent  at  less  than  the  $11  figure  is  contained  In 
the  following:  Limited  dividend  housing  developmoits  in 
New  York  Ci^,  such  as  the  mUside  project  in  the  Bronx. 
Knickerbocker  Village  in  Manhattan,  and  other  simflar 
projects  average  $11.30  per  room  per  month.  Ttese  pfrojects 
received  Government  assistance  in  the  fcnn  of  loans  at  4 
percent  interest  and  are  limited  as  to  dtfidends  to  6  paueul 


Some  copfusfam  exists  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  predae 
nature  of  these  developments,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  apart  from  the  Government  loans,  these  developments 
were  promoted  by  private  interests,  financed  by  private  cap- 
ital, and  are  owned  and  controlled  by  private  real-estate 
groups.  In  Knickerbocker  Village,  for  example,  rents  run 
as  high  as  $14  per  room,  and  this  despite  the  fact  the  Fed- 
eral Government  loaned  about  $8,075,000  at  4  percent.  At 
the  Boulevard  Gardens  project  at  Woodside,  Long  Island, 
despite  a  Government  4-pot:ent  loan,  the  rents  are  $12.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  nearly  all  of  them  receive 
assistance  from  the  city  in  the  form  of  tax  exemption  so 
that  in  reality  the  average  rental  which  private  enterprise 
must  ask  is  much  higher  than  $11.  But  the  average  rental 
for  all  limited  dividend  projects  is  $11.30.  and  this  with  a 
legal  restriction  as  to  the  amount  of  profit  to  be  earned  by 
the  owners,  for  which  the  city  pays  in  the  form  of  tax 
exemption  on  the  buildings  for  all  but  two  developments.  In 
the  case  of  developments  built  by  private  enterprise,  where 
I)rofits  are  uzu-estricted.  the  rental  per  room  is  far  greater. 

Under  the  definition  of  low-rent  housing  as  it  i^nwars 
in  the  act  ttiis  term  means  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwd- 
lings  within  the  ffnanftifti  reach  of  families  of  low  income, 
and  devdoped  and  administered  to  promote  servioeability. 
efficiency,  economy,  and  stability,  and  embraces  all  necessary 
appurtenances  thereto.  The  dwellings  in  k)w-rent  housing, 
as  defined  in  the  act.  shall  be  available  scdely  for  families 
whose  net  income  does  not  exceed  four  times  the  rental — 
including  the  value  or  cost  to  them  of  heat,  lifi^t,  water,  and 
cooking  fuel — of  the  dwellings  to  be  furnished  such  families, 
except  that  in  the  case  of  families  with  three  or  more  minor 
dependents  such  ratio  shall  not  exceed  5  to  1. 

The  act  then  continues  to  define  families  ot  low  income 
as  families  who  are  in  the  lowest  income  group  and  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  enough  to  cause  lurivate  enterprise  in 
their  locality  or  metropolitan  area  to  build  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwellings  for  Uieir  use. 

The  most  serious  restriction  in  the  act  is  that  providing 
that  no  project  is  to  cost  more  than  $4,000  per  family  dwelling 
unit  or  more  than  $1,000  per  room  in  cities  with  populations 
oi  less  than  500,000  or  more  than  $5,000  a  family  unit  or 
$1,250  a  room  in  cities  with  populations  above  that  figiure. 
The  cost  limit  of  $1,250  a  room  will  work  against  the  low- 
income  populations  of  at  least  half  a  dozen  of  the  large 
northern  cities.  To  get  housing  in  these  cities  at  this  figure 
under  present  building  costs  may.  in  the  opinion  of  many 
experts,  necessitate  some  false  economies  at  the  expense  of 
fireproofing  and  durability.  Any  limitation  Aould  have  been 
at  least  as  high  as  $1,500  a  room,  and  should  have  been  made 
more  fiexible.  The  family  unit  limitatiMis  of  $4,000  and 
$5,000  simply  mean,  in  practice,  in  connection  with  the  limi- 
tations per  room,  that  family  units  of  more  than  four  rooms 
cannot  be  built.  Such  a  restriction  must  operate  against  the 
larger-sized  low-income  families. 

I  do  not  also  approve  of  that  portion  of  the  l^  which 
provides  that  no  new  dwelling  may  be  erected  unless  the 
same  number  of  unsafe  or  insanitary  dwellings  are  de- 
molished. This  provision  is  decidedly  too  drastic.  At  the 
very  least,  discretion  in  this  matter  should  have  been  left 
to  the  local  housing  authorities.  As  the  hSB.  stands,  thore 
Is  no  way  of  protecting  the  low-income  groups  against  a 
housing  shortage;  the  IHll,  by  its  own  terms,  can  provide 
no  net  increase  in  the  amount  of  low-cost  housing  avaOabie. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  an  alternative  providing  for  com- 
pulsory repair  or  imiHovonent  of  existing  bad  housing,  bat 
experience  has  shown  that  it  Is  very  difllcnlt  to  make  such 
compulsions  effective. 

But  in  spite  of  its  shortoomings  as  aforestated,  the  act 
Is  a  tremendous  step  forward,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  will 
prove  a  decided  boon  in  the  scdution  of  this  mooted  problenL 
The  bin  as  it  stands  does  recognize  Important  sound  prin- 
ciples. It  xsrovides  for  annual  subsidies  and  not  merely  for 
capital  gnuats;  it  provideB  for  decqitraWmtJon  by  gfvliic 
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local  authorities  the  right  to  engage  in  housing,  in  spite 
of  its  restrictive  features,  it  marks  a  step  forward  of  the 
first  importance.  It  will  contribute  a  capital  sum  of  $500.- 
000.000  in  the  next  3  years-^n  the  form  of  repayable  loans 
against  sound  assets— to  clear  the  city  slums  and  build 
decent  housing  for  our  low-income  city  groups. 


Wage  and  Hour  Legislation 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF  NBW  JERSEnr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  16,  1937 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  session  of 
Congress  will  close  today  without  action  by  this  House  on  the 
important  wage  and  hour  bill.  Although  this  legislation  has 
been  passed  by  the  Senate  and  a  bill  favorably  reported  to  the 
House  by  the  Committee  on  Labor,  yet  the  Rules  Committee 
of  the  House  has  refused  to  permit  the  legislation  to  come 
before  the  House  for  consideration.  Notwithstanding  the 
well-understood  desire  of  a  large  majority  of  the  House  mem- 
benhip  to  act  upon  this  subject  of  legislation,  nevertheless, 
under  the  rules  of  this  House,  a  small  committee  can  and  has 
set  at  naught  the  will  of  the  House.  The  Rules  Committee  has 
by  its  refusal  to  act  prevented  enactment  of  legislation  that 
is  generally  recognized  as  necessary  if  working  conditions  are 
to  be  improved. 

Every  liberal  mind  must  endorse  and  applaud  the  objec- 
tives that  are  souiht  to  be  achieved  by  improving  working 
conditions.  Underpaid  and  overworked  men  and  women  and 
the  employment  of  children  in  industry  create  a  condition 
that  is  not  only  detrimental  to  the  health  and  happiness  of 
the  individual  but  likewise  it  vitally  affects  the  national  wel- 
fare. To  improve  working  conditions  by  elimination  of  child 
labor,  limitation  of  hours  of  employment  as  well  as  a  mini- 
mum wage  that  will  be  sufficient  to  provide  something  beyond 
the  bare  necessities  of  life  and  provide  some  of  the  comforts 
and  pleasures,  challenges  the  active  participation  and  support 
of  all  who  think  in  terms  of  the  social  well-being  of  our  people 
and  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 


Government  Printing  Worth  While 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON,  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ABIZOMA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  16. 1937 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  numerous  times 
during  this  session  I  have  heard  Members  criticize  the  enor- 
mous cost  of  printing  to  the  Government.  This  complaint  is 
partly  due  to  a  desire  to  economize  in  this  period  calling  for 
economy,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  to  evidence  of  genuine  waste, 
waste  which  should  be  stopped  and  never  permitted  at  any 
time.  One  of  my  colleagues  remarked  to  me  sometime  ago 
that  he  saw  truckloads  of  Government  publications  hauled 
away  as  waste  material  without  the  volumes  ever  having  been 
opened.  If  such  is  the  case,  I  am  as  anxious  as  he  is  to  see 
this  evil  corrected. 

However,  I  am  little  inclined  to  complain  of  too  great  a  use 
of  the  printer's  ink,  and  am  very  apt  to  complain  of  too  little 
use  of  it.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  Judge  the  efBdency  at 
■ehools  and  colleges  by  the  degree  to  which  they  use  pdnter^ 
bik.  and  I  am  beginning  to  wonder  if  the  United  States  Gov- 
crnment  itself  may  not  be  Judged  somewhat  by  the 


standard.  Any  printing  is  too  expensive  if  the  thing  printed 
is  not  worth  the  printing;  it  may  not  at  all  be  called  expensive 
if  the  thing  printed  is  eminently  worth  while.  Many  of  the 
Government  publications  are  eminently  worth  while. 

There  has  recently  come  to  my  attention  a  publication  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  entitled  "Stories  of  American 
Industry."  This  highly  informative  and  scientific  treatise, 
written  in  the  language  of  "the  man  on  the  street",  should  ba 
foimd  In  every  schoolroom  In  the  land.  I  lose  no  opportunity 
to  tell  my  teacher  friends  about  it  and  about  other  publica- 
tions. This  publication  is  not  a  document  for  free  distribu- 
tion, as  it  is  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docmnents 
in  Washington  at  a  cost  of  10  cents  per  single  copy,  or  $7.50 
per  hundred  In  lots  of  100  or  more.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  charge,  no  doubt,  covers  the  cost  of  printing,  this  and 
similar  publications  cannot  be  the  ones  referred  to  by  my 
colleagues. 

I  favored  an  appropriation  for  additional  copies  of  Con- 
gressman Bloom's  The  Story  of  the  Constitution.  To  me  it 
seemed  that  such  money  would  be  well  spent  for  a  great  edu- 
cational value.  I  also  favored  a  limited  number  of  copies  for 
free  distribution  of  the  National  Resource  Board's  volume 
entitled  "Technological  Trends  and  National  Policy."  I  be- 
lieve money  is  properly  spent  In  printing  for  free  distribution 
hundreds  of  pamptilets  and  farmers'  bulletins  coming  directly 
from  scientific  sources  to  aid  the  citizen  on  the  farm  and  the 
housewife  in  the  home.  Therefore  I  believe  that  any  saving 
in  cost  of  printing  to  the  Government  should  come  through 
reducing  the  size  and  number  of  committee  hearings  and  like 
publications  Instead  of  limiting  the  supply  of  educational 
material.   Let  us  use  discrimination  in  our  economy. 


Sugar  Act  Should  Be  Amended  to  Remove  Restric- 
tions Against  Hawaii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  KING 

DELEGATE  FROM  HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  21  {legislative  day  of  Friday.  Aug.  20),  1937 
Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  further  reference  to  H.  R. 
7667,  the  so-called  sugar  bill,  as  finally  enacted  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  this  measure  now  establishes  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  sugar-control  legislation  the 
principle  for  which  I  have  been  contending  as  the  Repre- 
sentative of  the  people  of  Hawaii  insofar  as  regards  pro- 
duction quotas.  Its  quota  provisions  place  Hawaii  on  a 
par  with  mainland  producers  as  a  part  of  the  domestic  sugar 
producing  economy.  Although  the  Hawaiian  quota  is  sub- 
stantially reduced  to  provide  an  increased  quota  f(x  main- 
land cane-sjigar  producers,  the  underlying  principles  of  the 
quota  provisions  are  fair  to  Hawaii  as  an  incorporated  Ter- 
ritory and  an  Integral  part  of  the  United  States. 

However,  the  extraneous  and  extreme  limitations  on  the 
refining  of  sugar  in  Hawaii  introduces  an  industrial  restric- 
tion in  this  agricultural  measiu-e.  Hawaii  will  have  under 
this  law  two  different  forms  of  quotas  applied  to  its  sugar 
industry;  it  shares  with  all  other  domestic  producers  a  pro- 
duction quota  which  in  the  case  of  Hawaii  is  a  substantial 
decrease  from  Its  maximum  production;  and  secondly,  it  will 
in  addition  be  denied  the  right  to  process  the  full  amoimt  of 
this  production  quota  in  final  marketable  form,  a  provision 
not  applied  to  any  mainland  producing  area. 

For  this  reason  I  feel  that  the  measure  should  not  be 
enacted  into  law;  or  if,  because  of  the  great  need  for  legis- 
lation, it  is  finally  approved,  then  the  provisions  placing  re- 
strictions on  Hawaiian  refined  sugar,  which  in  effect  erect 
trade  barriers  between  different  parts  of  the  Nation,  should 
be  removed  at  the  first  opportunity. 

IP  expressing  to  the  President  my  aijpreciatlon  for  his 
repeated  oM)osition  to  this  discrimination,  I  wrote  the  f  oUow- 
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tat  letter,  whiefa  stotes  Uie  attitude  of  the  people  o<  Hawaii 

toward  this  legislation: 

Aoeusr  34.  1037. 

Boa.  nUMXUV  D.  BOOSBVZLT. 

President  of  the  United  States. 

The  White  Hotue.  WaiMnftim.  D.  G. 

Dbab  IfiL  Pmsumht:  Before  teavlsg  Waahlagton  I  wish  to  wpr— 
my  very  dnoere  ttaanka  for  the  stand  that  you  have  taken  In  regard 
to  sugar  legislation  which  discriminates  against  the  Territory  of 
nnrail,  and  assure  you  that  the  people  of  Hawaii  have  been 
watching  the  progiew  of  this  legislation  with  the  dosast  attention, 
and  very  deeply  appreciate  your  champtonahlp  at  their  rlghta  as 
fellow  Americans. 

May  I  express  my  strong  hope  that  you  win  see  fit  to  veto  the 
bill  as  psmnrl  by  Oongreas,  since  it  does  no*  correct  the  Injxistice  to 
which  you  have  so  dearly  called  attention.  It  Is  dlfflcult  to  com- 
prcunlse  a  matter  of  principle,  and  as  this  bill  does  not  lnooq;xirate 
the  principle  of  equal  treatment  which  you  have  urged,  it  shotild 
not  be  enacted  Into  law.  I  do  not  believe  the  material  interests  of 
•ny  part  of  the  sogar  Indostry  wOl  be  aerloudy  injured  If  the 
legldation  Is  reconsidered  and  a  just  bUl  enacted  In  a  reasonable 
time  after  Oangreas  again  meets. 

Again  th«^TiirtT>g  you  most  sinoerdy  for  myself  and  for  the  people 
of  Hawaii  for  your  advocacy  of  our  rtghts,  I  am. 
Very  rcapecttully  yours. 

8.  W.  Kiwo. 

Since  then  the  President  has  amxroved  the  bin,  but  accom- 
panied his  approval  with  a  strong  oondemnatton  at  the 
reOning  restrictions  that  were  impn^erly  Incorporated  in 
this  act,  devised  primarily  to  aid  the  sugar  producers  and  not 
the  processors.  I  can  only  express  the  same  hope  that  the 
President  expresses  in  the  last  paragraph  of  his  moncnun- 
dom.  that  the  provisions  regarding  the  refining  of  sugar  will 
be  ^KwUnaf^irf  ]oDg  bcf Ore  the  date  set  for  th^  automatic 
termination.  Perhaps,  in  consideration  of  the  President's 
views,  a  bill  to  that  effect  may  be  Introduced  In  the  next 
session  of  this  Congress,  in  which  case  I  hope  that  the  assur- 
ances given  the  President  by  Ifembers  of  both  Houses  will 
be  carried  out,  even  if  in  advance  of  the  date  contemplated 
by  those  who  offered  such  assurances.  I  quote  his  memoran- 
dum below  as  the  best  possible  statement  of  ttie  Inequity 
contained  In  the  prc^nsed  pennanoit  form  of  a  sogar-control 
program. 

m.  a.  Tsev 


The  prablem  before  me  raised  by  the  enactment  of  H.  B.  7067 — 
the  so-called  sugar  blU— Is  that  the  bill.  Intended  primarily  to 
benefit  the  many  thousands  of  farmers  who  produce  beets  and 
sugarcane  and  thoee  who,  at  the  place  of  jiroduetion.  refine  the 
taw  matolal  mto  sugar,  has  been  seriously  impateed  m  Its  -whx 
lay  the  tn^'^^ki  of  a  provision  Intendsd  to  lagahBe  a  virtual 
monopoly  in  the  hands  of  a  small  group  of  seaboard  nAoerm. 

I  am  prtanarlly  concerned  with  the  Interests  of  the  domestic 
beet  and  cane  gioweis  and  of  the  cane  growers  in  the  idands 
which  are  under  the  American  flag  and  ttie  eaoe  growers  of  some 
of  our  dose  netgldsors.  such  as  Cuba. 

So  far  as  all  of  these  growers,  domestic  and  insular,  are  con- 
cemed,  the  system  of  quotas  provided  m  the  bill  is,  on  the  whde. 
equitable.  From  this,  the  most  important  objective  of  the  bill. 
I  have  no  reason  to  disagree.  ^      ^ 

Tlie  sole  difficulty  relates  to  a  little  group  of  seaboard  refiners 
who,  unf ortunatdy.  for  many  years  were  able  to  Join  f  cxces  with 
4»ify»— Hr>  prodooers  tn  the  m^lT***"*""*  of  a  continuing  and  power- 
ful lobby  In  the  National  Qapitol  and  elsewhere.  This  lobby  has 
cost  the  stodchoklers  of  these  refining  companies  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  It  has  been  wholly  unnecessary  so  far  as  protection  of 
the  domestic  beet  and  cane  producers  has  been  oonoemed. 

It  ts  with  great  regret,  tberef ore.  that  I  find  that  the  Oongreas 
tfoff  acoorded  a  status-quo  contintiatlon  of  this  seaboard-refinery 
monopdy  for  two  and  a  half  years  to  come.  The  bill  in  this  re- 
spect gives  only  one  ray  ct  hope — for  it  provides  that  tills  refining 
moxtopoly  ahaU  terminate  on  March  1.  1940.  whereas  the  beet- 
and  cane-productfs'  quota  is  extended  to  December  SI.  IMO. 

Riprm  the  paaage  of  the  bill  I  have  been  given  the  following 
assurances  by  Senators  representing  the  great  majority  of  conti- 
nental sugar  producers:  .  _.  ,  ^.       .    ^      ^ . 

1.  That  their  primary  interest  in  sugar  l^islatlon  is  to  afford 
wotectlon  to  the  growers  of  sugar  beeta  and  sugarcane  in  all 
domestic  sugar-producing  areas  of  the  United  States  and  when 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1M7  comes  up  for  renewal  they  wm  endeavor 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  refined  sugar  quotas  In  a  sqiarato 
measure. 

3  That  they  recognise  the  fact  that  HawaU  and  Puerto  Bico 
and  the  Vhgln  Islands  are  integral  parte  of  the  United  States  and 
should  not  be  discriminated  against.  ^^ 

8.  That  when  the  refined  siigar  quotas  for  Hawaii,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  are  terminated,  they  wm  endeavor 
to  enact  legislation  providing  that  minimum  labor  standards  m 
sugar  refineries  in  these  offshore  areas  shall  not  be  lower  than 
the  miwtmiim  Standards  in  refineries  on  the  mainland. 


4.  That  in  future  legislation  they  will  see  to  It  that  the 

can  housewife  Is  protected  adequately. 

I  have  received  similar  assurancee  from  responsible  leaders  of 
the  House  of  Beprasentatlves.  In  view  of  theee 
ton.  I  am  sppro^lng  the  blU  with  what  amoimte  to  a 
agreement  that  the  unholy  alllaiMW  between  the  eaa 
growers  on  the  one  hand  and  the  seaboard  refining  monopoly  on 
the  other,  has  been  terminated  by  the  growers.  That  means  that 
hereafter,  the  refiner's  lobby  should  expect  no  hdp  from  the 
domestic  growers.  TOiat  Is  at  least  a  definite  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

I  hope  that  the  next  session  of  the  Congress  will  eonslder 
repealing  or  shortening  the  clause  irtiich  oontlnttsa  the  refining 
monopoly  to  Ifarch  1.  1940;  but  even  if  Ccmgress  does  not  then 
act.  the  end  of  the  monopoly  Is  definitdy  in  dght  and  I  sinoerdy 
trust  that  noUilng  will  be  done  by  the  domesde  growers  of  beete 
and  cane  to  perpetuate  it.  The  monxqxdy  eoste  the  American 
housewife  mllHons  of  ddlsn  every  year  and  I  am  Just  as  con- 
cerned for  her  as  I  am  for  the  fanners  themadi 


Whrx  Bovs^ 

September  1,  1937. 


Train  Dispatchers  Endorse 
bogen  for  Judge  of  the  Court  of 


IX  BooaavBLX. 


Elldi- 
Pleas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HENRY  ELLENBOGEN 

OF  PENMSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  20,  1937 

Mr.  ELLENBOGEN.  ICr.  Spealoer,  I  am  a  c»T¥!ldnte  for 
judge  at  the  court  of  oomman  pleas. 

I  bave  beo<Kne  convinced  that  it  la  usdeas  to  pass  New 
Deal  legislation  only  to  see  it  nnllifled  or  its  eltectiveness 
greatly  reduced  by  "<M.  deal**  judges.  It  is  usdess  to  pass 
social  security  and  economic  legislation  for  the  benefit  of 
our  people  unless  we  have  judges  who  beUeve  In  these  laws 
and  who  will  uphold  them.  It  is  useless  to  pass  laws  for 
tibe  benefit  of  our  home  owners,  for  the  benefit  of  the  middle 
dass,  the  small  merchant,  and  for  the  protection  of  our 
workingman  unless  we  have  judges  who  bdieve  in  these 
laws  and  who  will  sustain  them;  it  is  useless  to  pass  social- 
security  laws  for  our  aged,  for  the  widowed  mothers  and 
dependent  children,  for  the  needy  blind  and  the  unemployed 
unless  we  have  judges  who  win  uidiold  them;  It  is  useless  to 
pass  laws  to  protect  12ie  people  against  abuses  by  utility 
companies  in  order  to  obtain  lower  prices  for  water,  elec- 
tricity, gas,  telephone,  and  other  utility  aervtoe  unless  we 
have  fair  judges  who  will  uphold  these  laws;  it  Is  useless  to 
pass  any  of  these  laws  unless  we  have  judges  who  will 
uphold  them  and  interpret  and  apply  them  tn  the  spirit  In 
which  they  were  passed. 

This  viewpoint  is  well  expressed  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Tinhrsen. 
president  of  the  American  Train  Dispatchers  Association,  in 
which  he  ifledges  support  of  my  candidacy  for  judge  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas.  In  his  letto:  Mr.  Tahrsfn  urges  the 
people  *to  give  imdivided  support  to  Hon.  Hboit  ELUtrnmoesm 
in  his  campaign  for  election  as  jud^e  oiTthe  court  of  conunon 
pleas.** 

This  great  leader  of  the  Am<*rifan  Tnin  Diqiatcben  As- 
sociation says  that: 


We  ovre  Ur.  Buxmocnr  every  Ut  of  support  we  can  give  him. 
We  have  learned  the  lesson  that  In  order  to  enjoy  the  new  era 
opening  up  to  the  people  of  our  country  we  must  have  the  right 
kind  of  Judges.  It  is  futUe  to  fight  for  New  Deal  legislation  and 
get  it  through  our  leglsUttve  halls  only  to  find  that  smart  lawyers 
can  twist  this  idirase  or  that  phcaas  and  give  an  old  deal  Jadge 
the  small  opportunity  he  seeks  to  aaeuse  him  In  nullifying  the 
law  or  modifying  it  so  as  to  make  It  practically  useless. 

We  must  have  the  right  kind  of  judges.  I  stnoerely  bdleve  that 
HsmT  Sixaraoagai  Is  the  rlfl^t  kind  of  a  man  to  make  the  right 
kind  of  a  Judge,  and  I  will  deeply  anxaelate  yovr  dotag  every- 
thing you  can  to  obtain  his  atectioo. 

I  have  become  a  candidate  for  judge  becanie  I  bdieve  that 
we  must  have  judges  who  have  a  aodal  and  humanttarlan 
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viewpoint.  I  ptodge  that  as  a  Judge  I  will  hand  out  even- 
handed  justice  and  administer  the  laws  Impartially  and 
fairij.  As  a  Judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  I  shall 
continue  to  serve  the  people  of  Allfghimy  County  as  I  hope 
X  have  served  them  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


Air-Mail  Legislatioii 


mexits  and  briefs  presented  before  the  Commission  in  such 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  August  21  {legislative  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20).  1937 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remaito  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Rzc(»]>  a  summary  of 
air-mail  bills  reported  by  the  Committee  on  the  Post  OfOce 
and  Post  Roads  this  session. 

DOIOBBTIC  AIB-ICAZL  BMMVXCM 

H.  R.  4732.  to  revise  the  alr-mail  laws.  The  bill  (H.  R. 
4732)  to  revise  the  air-mail  laws  was  reported  to  the 
House  May  4.  1937.  It  does  not  seek  to  set  up  s  new 
method  of  administering  the  alr-mail  services.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  clarify  the  language  of  certain  sections  of  the 
Air  Mail  Act  of  June  12.  1934,  and  make  certain  changes 
which  ezp^ence  has  proved  to  be  desiraUe  so  that  the  air- 
mail services  may  be  better  administered.  No  revolutionary 
changes  will  be  effected  by  the  passage  of  these  ameodments, 
but  their  enactment  will  enable  the  Post  Office  Department 
tp  meet  conditions  which  have  developed  and  are  developing, 
and  contribute  further  to  the  unprecedented  growth  of 
mr  man  and  air  transportation  which  has  taken  place  since 
the  enactmmt  of  the  1934  law. 

The  bill  defines  a  "nonmail  schedule**  as  one  for  which 
compensation  at  mileage  rates  is  not  authorized  by  the  Post 
Office  Departmoxt.  A  number  of  the  air-mail  contractors 
operate  extra  passenger  and  exinrss  schedules  in  addition  to 
regular  contract  air-mail  schedules,  and  under  existing 
law  the  Department  can.  upon  request  of  the  contractor  and 
for  his  convenirace,  utilize  these  noncontract  schedules  for 
the  carrying  of  mail  Air  mail  thus  carried  is  included  in 
the  average  monthly  load  transported  over  the  route  when 
the  computations  are  made  to  determine  pay  for  the  carry- 
ing of  excess  poxmdage  over  the  route.  The  bill  would  make 
it  perttctiy  dear  that  the  bidder  to  whom  a  contract  is 
awarded  would  be  required  to  carry  the  air  mail  over  the 
route  at  the  rate  of  pay  which  he  bid  for  the  full  initial 
period  of  the  contract. 

Tlie  present  law  authorizes  the  Postmaster  Qeneral  to 
make  extensions  of  alr-mail  routes  undo:  certain  conditions. 
This  provision  of  the  law  has  been  construed  to  limit  the 
extensions  of  routes  from  the  ends  or  terminals  of  such 
routes  and  to  prohibit  such  extensions  trom  intermediate 
points  of  any  route.  The  pending  bill  would  authorize  ex- 
tensions of  not  to  exceed  250  miles  from  either  the  ends 
or  terminals  of  the  routes  and  also  from  Intermediate  points 
on  the  routes,  and  at  a  rate  of  pay  for  such  extensions  not 
exceeding  the  rate  of  pay  Itaced  for  the  route  extended. 
Extensions  ftom  intermediate  points,  if  allowed,  would  /in 
many  iustances  enable  the  Post  Office  Department  to  provide 
service  to  cities  and  sections  which  would  not  otherwise  be 
served. 

The  existing  law  provides  that  all  extensions  authorized 
for  any  one  route  may  not.  at  any  time,  exceed  an  aggregate 
of  250  miles.    This  provision  wlU  continue  to  apply. 

The  Interstate  Ccnunerce  Commission  is  required  to  fur- 
nish to  the  Postmaster  General  capieB  of  all  reports  made  by 
Its  auditors,  examiners,  or  em^oyees  rdating  to  any  exam- 
ination of  books,  records,  accounts,  contracts,  and  so  forth, 
of  air-mail  contractors.  Cogiea  of  such  reports  furnished  to 
the  Postmastor  General  in  advance  of  pay-rate  hearings 
would  aid  the  Post  Ofllce  Department  in  preparing  its  argu- 


Another  provision  extends  the  time  within  which  the 
rates  fixed  by  the  lutcrstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the 
transportation  of  air  mall  shall  not.  in  the  aggregate,  ex- 
ceed the  anticipated  air-mail  revenues.  "Hie  date  for  bring- 
ing air-mail  transportation  costs  within  the  limits  of  ahr- 
mftii  postage  revenues  Is  changed  from  July  1.  1938.  to  July 
1,  1940.  If  H.  R.  4732  is  not  passed,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  will,  under  existing  law,  be  required  to 
revise  the  present  rates  of  pay  for  air-mail  contractors  so 
that  the  aggregate  pay  to  all  contractors  on  and  after  July 
1,  1938,  will  not  exceed  the  anticipated  air-mail  postage 
revenues. 

The  existing  law  forbids  air-mail  contractors  to  buy, 
acquire,  hold,  own.  or  control,  directiy  or  indirectly,  any 
interest  in  any  other  partnership,  corporation,  or  business 
engaged  in  any  phase  of  the  aviation  industry,  or  in  turn 
be  owned,  bought,  acquired,  held,  or  controlled  by  any  other 
concern  interested  in  any  phase  of  the  aviation  industry. 
The  law,  however,  does  not  specifically  provide  that  no  air- 
mail contractor,  itself,  may  engage  in  any  other  phase  of 
the  aviation  industry  than  canning  the  mail  and  other  air- 
transport business.  H.  R.  4732  provides  that  an  air-mail 
contractor  may  not  "engage  directly  or  indirectly  in  any 
phase  of  the  aviation  industry  except  the  transportation  of 
mail,  passengers  and  express,  the  training  of  personnel,  the 
maintenance  and  repair  of  transportation  and  ground 
facilities  and  equipment  necessarily  incidental  to  such 
transportation,  and  the  research  and  experimental  work 
essential  to  the  proper  development  of  air-transport  serv- 
ice." This  makes  clear  just  wliat  kind  of  other  business 
activities  an  air-mail  carrier  may  engage  in.  and  would 
eliminate  some  doubts  which  now  exist  with  reference  to 
the  legality  of  certain  activities  of  some  of  the  air-mail 
contractors. 

The  bill  makes  dear  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission is  not  to  consider  any  application  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  air-mail  line  or  air-transport  service,  or  to  grant 
any  such  application  on  the  grounds  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity,  or  for  any  other  reason.  The  authority  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  to  establish  air-mail  routes  is 
thus  dearly  defined  and  under  the  existing  law  certificates 
of  public  convenience  and  necessity  are  not  required  fOT 
nonmail  lines.  The  law  does  prohibit  air-mail  contractors 
frcmi  establishing  service  off  of  their  air-mall  routes  where 
such  off-line  service  will  compete  with  the  air-mail  services 
or  with  the  routes  of  other  air-mail  contractors. 

EXPANSION  or  THX  AIB-MAIL  MAP 

H.  R.  6628,  to  pmnit  the  further  extension  of  the  Air  Mail 
Service.  This  bill  (H.  R.  6628)  passed  the  House  and  was 
reported  in  the  Senate,  but  was  not  passed  by  that  body  prior 
to  adjournment.  It  permits  an  increase  of  3,000  route-miles 
and  7,000,000  airplane-miles  annually.  This  recommendation 
is  necessary  because  the  Air  MaU  Service  has  been  so  de- 
veloped that  the  Department  is  within  10  miles  of  the  present 
route-mileage  limitation  set  by  Congress,  and  right  up  to 
the  very  limits  of  the  present  scheduled  or  flown  mileage 
authorization.  No  more  extensions,  additional  schedules,  or 
new  routes  can  be  put  into  operation  until  Congress  author- 
izes the  expansion.  Meanwhile  a  number  of  our  cities  will 
suffer  because  the  Department  does  not  have  the  right  to 
give  them  tlie  air-mail  service  they  merit. 

BCPSUUXNTAI.  8SBVICS 

H.  R.  7448,  to  provide  for  experimental  air-mail  services 
to  further  develop  safety,  efficiency,  and  economy,  and  for 
other  purposes.  This  bill  passed  the  House  August  2,  1937^ 
and  is  awaiting  action  in  the  Senate  Post  Office  Committee. 
It  authorizes  the  Postmaster  General  to  provide  experimental 
lines  and  services  for  transporting  the  maU  in  order  to 
develop  greater  safety,  higher  efficiency,  and  improved 
econ(Hny  of  operation.  It  will  permit  the  development  of 
blind  flying  as  well  as  pick-up  and  delivery  service,  the 
operation  of  a  stratosphere  line,  autogyro  shuttle  service,  and 
so  forth,  and  give  service  to  many  additional  dties  which 


^ 
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•re  off  the  regular  atr-maU  routes.  The  bin  requires  the 
Postmaster  General  to  report  back  to  Congress  on  this  mat- 
ter, and  we  will  then  have  an  opportunity  to  determine  the 
value  of  the  experiments  and  the  need  for  permanent  leg- 
islation. 

ALASKAN  AZS-MAIL  lavif 

H.  R  6167.  to  provide  a  siu'charge  on  certain  air  mail  car- 
ried in  Alaska.  This  measure  was  enacted  into  law  during 
the  session  Just  ended.  It  contains  two  ammdments.  Ctee 
is  for  the  purpose  oi  making  existing  law  apidy  to  the  car- 
riage of  mails  to  and  from  the  Territory  of  Alaska  instead 
of  only  to  the  carriage  of  mails  within  the  Territory  of 
Alw-^kft  The  object  of  the  other  amendment  to  the  law  is  to 
permit  the  flxing  by  way  of  surcharge  by  the  Postmaster 
General  of  rates  of  postage. 

The  Department  has  under  consideration  the  estaUish- 
ment  of  several  additional  routes  whidi  will  materially  ad- 
vance the  mails  in  deUvery  and  over  which  it  is  proposed 
to  fix  a  surcharge  on  the  mail  transported.  The  reasons  for 
the  proposed  surcharge  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

First.  It  will  provide  additional  revmue  which  will  par- 
tially compensate  the  Government  in  providing  the  more 
costly  means  of  transportation. 

Second.  Under  the  existing  law  the  only  contracts  that 
may  be  awarded  must  provide  for  the  carriage  of  all  classes 
of  mail  at  the  regular  rates  of  postage  which  usually  results 
in  the  plane  being  filled  to  capadty.  If  authority  ia^ranted 
to  fix  a  surcharge,  the  mails  transported  may  be  lUhited  to 
that  class  of  mails  and  there  will  be  room  in  the  plane  for 
the  carriage  of  passengers* and  other  traffic,  which  is  very 
desirable  on  account  of  the  very  limited  trussportation  fa- 
cilities in  the  Territory. 

Third.  By  the  authorization  of  ahidane  service  (m  a  regu- 
lar schedule,  it  will  provide  a  dependable  and  expeditious 
means  of  transportation,  which  is  greatly  needed  in  Alaska 
and  which  doubUess  will  greatly  assist  in  the  development 
of  the  resources  of  the  Territory. 

FOBXiaN  AIB  acAn. 

H.R.7873.  providing  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails 
on  certain  commercially  operated  aircraft,  and  for  other 
purposes.  The  bill  H.  R.  7873  was  favorably  reported  to  the 
House  on  July  19,  1937.  and  a  hearing  was  granted  by  the 
Rules  Committee  August  2.  1937.  The  measure,  however, 
did  not  reach  the  floor  of  the  House  for  consideration  be- 
fore adjournment.  Its  early  consideration,  however,  is 
hoped  for  in  the  next  session,  for  it  is  an  important  piece 
of  legislation. 

This  bill  was  introduced  at  the  request  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  provide  legislation  necessary  to  establish  trans- 
Atlantic  air-mail  service  which  will  be  operated  jointly  with 
foreign  countries.  While  provision  is  made  for  the  continu- 
ance of  our  present  contract  system  wh^e  desirable,  the  bill 
enables  the  Postmaster  General  to  placfe  maU  on  any  out- 
going aircraft  and  to  pay  for  it  at  poundage  rates.  This 
will  permit  the  Department  to  take  advantage  of  all  out- 
bound flights,  whether  by  American  or  foreign  operators,  will 
expedite  transportation,  and  will  eliminate  the  subsidy  fea- 
ture which  is  inherent  in  our  contract  sjrstem. 

It  should  be  noted  that  mail  may  be  carried  by  lighter- 
than-air  craft  as  well  as  by  heavier-tiian-air  craft  under  the 
terms  of  this  measure.  * 

Section  by  section,  the  bUl  provides  as  follows: 

Section  1  authorizes  the  Postmaster  General  to  place  mail 
on  any  out-boimd  commercially  operated  aircraft  not  other- 
wise obligated  to  carry  the  mails.  Refusal  is  made  unlawful 
and  penalty  imposed  of  denial  of  dearance. 

Section  2  (a)  and  (b)  set  out  the  rates  to  be  paid  on  a 
poundage  basis,  calculations  to  be  based  on  the  shortest  dis- 
tance between  the  points  (m  the  route: 

R)r  letters  and  cards  carried  by  heavicr-than-air  craft: 
$1 85  per  pound  for  the  first  thousand  statute  miles,  ot  any 
fraction  thereof;  and  at  the  rate  of  $1.85  per  pound  IfiOO 
statute  miles  for  greater  mileage. 

Ftor  other  articles,  including  parcel  post:  $0.50  per  pocmd 
for  the  first  thowmnd  statute  miles,  or  any  fraction  thereof; 


and  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  pound  per  1,000  statute  mOm 
for  greater  mileage. 

For  letters  and  cards  carried  by  lighter-than-ahr  eraft: 
$1  per  pound  per  thousand  statute  miles,  or  pro  rata  thereof 
for  greater  or  less  mileage. 

For  other  articles.  Induding  parcel  post:  $0J7  per  pound 
per  thousand  statute  miles,  or  pro  rata  thereof  for  greater 
or  less  mileage. 

llie  rates  for  lighter-than-air  service  are  made  less  than 
the  rates  for  heavier-than-air  service  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  in  compensation  for  a  service  considered  slower 
than  the  aindane  service,  and  by  a  craft  capaUe  of  carrying 
a  larger  volume. 

Section  2  (c)  is  designed  to  insure  fair  dealing  where  there 
is  a  joint  service  operated  by  the  United  States  and  another 
country.  It  will  permit  the  Postmaster  General  to  reduce 
the  poundage  rates  to  foreign  operators  when  their  govern- 
ment pays  our  operators  less  than  the  rates  set  out  in  this 
bflir^ 

Section  2  (d).  This  paragraph  requires  American  com- 
panies to  coUect  from  countries  contiguous  to  the  United 
States  (such  as  Canada)  the  same  rates  for  mails  in  the 
same  outbound  direction  as  they  are  paid  by  the  United 
States  Post  Office  Department,  or  have  their  pay  from  the 
United  States  Post  Office  Department  reduced  to  the  rate 
accepted  from  the  contiguous  country. 

The  next  paragraph  states  that  the  determination  of  the 
Postmaster  General  on  any  questions  arising  under  this  leg- 
islation shall  be  final. 

Section  3,  first  paragraph,  is  to  rebut  any  presumption 
that  a  company,  after  operating  for  a  time,  may  secure  a 
right  to  the  carrying  of  mails  as  against  another  opaatm 
that  may  institute  a  service  and  be  aUe  to  carry  mails  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Department. 

The  second  paragraph  prohibits  poundage-rate  operations 
by  airplanes  over  contract  routes  as  a  matter  of  f aimess  to 
our  contract  operators. 

Section  4  authorizes  the  Postmaster  General  to  fbc  postal 
rates  for  our  foreign  air-mail  service.  "^ 

Section  5  permits  renewal  of  enstlng  foreign  ah'-mai]  con- 
tracts, for  5-year  periods,  at  nof  exceeding  the  rate  at  the 
time  of  renewal,  with  proper  Govenunent  safeguards  with 
respect  to  discontmuance.  curtailment,  or  suspension  of 
service. 

The  second  paragraph  provides  for  establishing  new  foreign 
air-mail  service  under  formal  contract  when  deemed  desir- 
able. This  Involves  advertising  for  bids  and  the  issuance  of 
detailed  specifications.  Only  American  dtiseas  are  eligUUe 
to  bid. 

Both  renewals  and  new  contracts  must  be  passed  upon  by 
a  special  coamdUee  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Tteas- 
ury,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Postmaster  General,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Section  6  (a)  requires  information  as  to  the  duu-aeter 
of  bidding  corporations,  induding  evidence  of  the  bidder's 
responsibility. 

Section  6  (b)  is  for  the  purpose  of  determinhig  the  Inter- 
locking into'ests  oi  different  companies. 

Section  7  (a)  authorizes  the  Postmaster  General  to  refuse 
service  by  insuffldent  or  unsafe  equipment. 

Section  7  (b)  provides  for  the  fumidiing  by  fStke  Secretary 
of  Commerce  of  specifications  as  to  the  character  of  equip- 
ment to  be  emidoyed  and  maintained  in  the  contract  service. 

Section  8  is  designed  to  prevent  individual  action  by  Amer- 
ican operators  in  foreign  countries  in  making  arrangements 
with  authorities  in  those  countries  respecting  operations, 
lines  of  routes,  or  other  matters,  and  then  invoking^cuch 
agreements  against  the  Department  where  they  may  akect 
the  administration  of  our  foreign  air-mail  contracts. 

Section  9  (a)  clarifies  the  basis  of  pay  for  canirlng  excess 
mails  on  coatxwct  routes.         ^ 

Section  9  (b)  requires  all  flyhig  equipment  used  in  the  per- 
formance of  contract  air-mail  aervlce  to  be  of  United  States 
manufacture,  and  all  other  equipment  and  supplies  used  in 
such  performance  to  be  of  United  States  manufacture  or  be 
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producU  of  the  United  States,    llils  does  not  zwHj  in  the 
emit  of  emergencies. 

Section  9  (c)  authorizes  the  Postmaster  General  to  pre- 
scribe ^  frequency  of  service  and  line  of  route  to  accom- 
modate the  mans.  It  also  permits  the  carriage  of  mails  on 
nonmaU  schedules  or  planes  at  the  request  of  the  contractor. 

SecUon  9  (d)  provides  for  increases  and  changes  in  service. 

Section  10  states  that  any  contract  for  foreign  air-maU 
service  may  be  terminated  by  Congress  without  allowance  of 
anr  indemnity  to  the  contractor. 

Section  11,  first  paragraph,  specifies  the  manner  in  which 
contractors  shall  keep  their  books,  records,  and  accounts. 

The  second  paragraph  provides  for  readjustment  of  con- 
tract rates,  but  specifics  that  they  shaU  not  be  readjusted 
^  as  to  exceed  the  original  contract  rates,  and  that  rates  for 
service  on  any  newly  established  routes  shall  not  be  reduced 
for  the  first  5  years  unless  the  contractor  agrees  thereto. 
This  paragraph  also  provides  for  surrender  of  the  contract 
when  the  operator  is  not  satisfied  with  any  reduction  in  pay 
proposed  by  the  Post  OfDce  Department,  but  no  new  contract 
covering  such  route  may  be  awarded  at  a  higher  rate  of  pay. 

Section  12  limits  the  salary  which  may  be  paid  by  a  con- 
tractor to  any  ofllcer.  director,  or  regular  employee,  to  a  rate 
not  exceeding  $25,000  per  year  for  full-time  service. 

Section  13  pertains  to  cancelation  of  contracts  for  willful 
neglect,  and  Imposes  penalty  for  unreasonable  or  unneces- 
sary delay  in  transporting  the  mails. 

Section  14  prohibits  collusion  in  the  making  of  bids. 

Section  15  provides  for  forfeiture  of  the  contract  if  an 
iiperator  violates  any  provisions  of  this  measure. 

Section  16  permits  the  Department  to  have  domestic  mails 
carried  on  the  part  of  any  United  States  foreign  air-mail 
routes  between  the  terminus  thereof  and  the  boundary  of  the 
United  States.  Ihere  may  be  cases  where  the  terminus  of 
a  foreign  air-mail  route  may  be  inland  and  it  is  desired  to 
serve  a  domestic  post  ofllce  between  the  United  States 
terminus  and  the  border,  and  this  section  would  provide 
for  service  between  the  two  domestic  ofDces  incidentiU  to 
service  to  the  foreign  country. 

Section  17  prohibits  competing  operations  between 
contractors. 

Section  18  authorizes  the  Postmaster  General  to  main- 
tain postal  agencies  at  points  on  United  States  foreign 
air-mall  routes  in  foreign  countries  or  possessions  of  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  handling  air  mails  in 
transit. 

Section  19  protects  the  pay  and  working  conditions  of 
our  pilots  and  copilots. 

SectKm  20  defines  certain  terms  used  in  the  bill. 
*  Section  21  provides  that  nothing  in  the  bill  shall  modify  or 
.  afreet  the  Domestic  Air  Mail  Act  of  1934,  as  amended. 
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or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF  NKW  J£BSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  16,  1937 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  much  legislation  seeking  to  improve  working  and 
living  conditions  now  pending  in  this  House,  and  which  win 
be  carried  over  to  the  next  session  of  Congress,  it  seems  ap- 
propriate at  this  time  to  empha-sizr  the  importance  of  the 
sodal-securtty  decisicos  of  the  Supreme  Court,  rendered 
during  the  last  few  months  of  this  session  of  Congress,  be- 
cause of  the  bearing  such  wiQ  have  upon  future  social 
legislatian. 

Ttieae  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  upholding 
the  eoDstttutionality  ol  the  unemployment  and  old-age  pro- 
irlstaDs  at  the  Social  Security  Act  constitute  the  most  out- 


standing decisions  in  the  case  of  human  rights  ever  delivered 
by  that  great  Court  throughout  its  entire  history. 

The  decisions  immediately  and  directly  beneficially  effect 
the  welfare  of  26,000,000  of  our  people  and  open  the  way  for 
FMeral  and  State  governments  to  extend  social  welfare  legis- 
lation into  other  fields  of  hximan  endeavor. 

The  day  upon  which  these  decisions  were  rendered  may 
weU  be  considered  one  of  the  m(»t  decisive  days  in  all  our 
history  as  a  nation— a  turning  point  in  our  national  wel- 
fare. On  that  day  the  Supreme  Court  made  it  plain  that 
the  Constitution  is  a  living  document  capable  of  meeting 
and  answering  the  challenge  of  changed  economic  condi- 
tions. It  cleared  the  way  and  made  possible  the  enactment 
of  a  comprehensive  program  of  legislation  to  prwnote  the 
general  welfare. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  has  been  a  growing  feeling 
upon  the  part  of  many  that  the  Constitution  was  incapable 
of  providing  the  means  to  combat  the  economic  forces  that 
have  brought  distress  to  millions  of  our  people.  The  noble 
words  and  thoughts  in  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution  that 
dought  to  express  the  purpose  €Uid  intent  of  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution— "to  promote  the  general  welfare"— have 
been  considered  by  some  nothing  more  than  beautiful  senti- 
ment, but  in  accomplishment  meaningless  and  empty  phrases. 
This  spirit  of  discontent  was  being  utilized  to  destroy  the  faith 
and  confidence  of  our  people  In  their  American  institutions 
and  particularly  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  this  hour  of  emergency  the  Supreme  Court,  recognizing 
the  imderhring  purpose  and  Intent  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  responded  to  the  need  of  the  times,  and,  by  its 
broad  and  sympathetic  interpretation  of  the  powers  delegated 
to  Congress  and  the  States  to  promote  the  general  welfare 
has  given  new  life  and  meaning  to  the  great  charter  of  our 
liberties  and  reestablished  the  faith  and  confidence  of  oiu* 
people.  As  time  goes  on  there  will  be  an  Increasing  apprecia- 
tion of  the  service  that  has  been  rendered  by  the  Court  in 
these  perilous  times,  and  history  will  stamp  these  decisions, 
including  those  upholding  the  Labor  Relations  Act  and  mini- 
mum-wage law,  as  outstanding  events  in  the  progress  of  a  free 
people. 

The  Court  has  confirmed  on  a  broad  and  S3rmpathetic  basis 
the  ri^t  to  enact  social-welfare  legislation  and  Tecogaized 
the  right,  power,  and  authority  of  Congress  to  pass  legislation 
directly  aCTecting  and  remedying  industrial,  financial,  and 
agricultural  ills.  It  has  opened  wide  the  door  for  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  improve  the  general  welfare. 

Supreme  Court  Issue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  16.  1937 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  closing  hours  of 
this  session  of  Congress  I  desire  to  reiterate  and  rea£Brm  my 
views  with  respect  to  the  President's  proposal  to  reorganize 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  by  the  appointment 
of  six  additional  judges. 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  proposal  had  been  submitted 
to  Congress  I  declared  my  opposition  to  the  plan  because  of 
Its  failure  to  recognize  the  fundamental  right  of  the  people 
to  pass  upon  such  a  drastic  change.  At  that  time  I  issued 
a  statement  to  the  constituency  whom  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  reading  as  follows: 

Tlie  President's  proposal  touches  one  of  the  most  vital  institu- 
tions of  a  free  people,  namely,  the  Judiciary.  To  maintain  its 
Integrity  and  independence  or  improve  its  usefulness  should  not 
be  considered  a  partisan  or  political  question. 

The  question  is  too  important  and  far  reaching  to  be  consid- 
ered on  any  other  basis  than  what  Is  for  the  common  welfare. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  proposed  changes  do  tiavo  a  political 
aspect.    It  should  not  be  so. 
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I  UB  distinctly  of  the  opinion  that  while  thsre^  is  merit  in  some 
of  the  recommendations  the  President  has  made  with  respect  to 
providing  ways  and  means  to  speed  final  determination  of  consti- 
tutional questions  when  raised  in  litigation,  yet  it  Is  imwlse  to 
adopt  any  system  that  makes  possible,  directly  or  Indirectly,  "the 
packing  of  the  Cotirt",  as  a  means  to  sua  end. 

Tlie  orderly  and  proper  way  to  effect  changes  of  a  fundamental 
character,  in  a  democracy  such  as  ours.  Is  by  constitutional 
amendment  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  several  States. 

If  there  be  dissatisfaction  with  the  limitations  of  Federal  power 
as  contained  in  the  Constitution,  then  the  orderiy  and  logical 
method^  which  the  objectives  sought  might  be  achieved  Is  not 
through  an  attack  uptm  the  Coxirt  but  rather  by  the  submission 
to  the  pec^ile  of  the  States  of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Oon- 
stitutlon  which  would,  if  ratified,  confer  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment those  additional  powers  which  the  present  critics  of  the 
Court  are  demanding. 

The  election  result,  even  though  overwhelming,  does  not  create 
a  mandate  to  either  the  President  cht  Congress  in  this  partlcxilar 
matter  now  proposed  because  it  was  neither  an^lssue  in  the  cam- 
paign nor  was  there  any  Intimation  that  It  might  later  be  pro- 
posed or  become  an  Issue.  Hence,  the  people  should  have  had 
opportunity  to  pass  upon  It  or  any  other  fundamental  change  In 
the  manner  provided  by  the  Constitution. 

Short  cuts  in  the  attainment  of  fundamental  changes  In  our 
Government,  made  on  the  pretense  of  saving  time,  can  never  Jus- 
tify the  denial  to  the  people  of  their  right  to  decide  for  themselves. 

Before  issuing  the  above  statement  I  gave  the  matter  my 
most  careful  study.  During  the  months  that  have  inter- 
vened the  Supreme  Court  issue  has  completely  diuninated 
the  thought  of  the  Nation.  Much  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten for  and  against  the  President's  proposal.  The  discus- 
sion thus  created  has  afforded  a  helpful  opportunity  to  give 
the  matter  further  and  additional  consideration.  As  a  re- 
sult of  such  it  is  my  desire  to  reaffirm  my  belief  in  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  my  original  statement  was  issued  and  to 
emphasize  aerain  that — 

Short  cuts  In  the  attainment  of  ftmdamental  changes  in  our 
Government,  made  on  the  pretense  of  saving  time,  can  never  Jus- 
tify the  denial  to  the  people  of  their  right  to  decide  for  themselves. 
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or 


HON.  EDWARD  C.  EICHER 

OP  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  16, 1937 


STATEMENT  OP  HON.  EDWARD  C.  EICHER.  OP  IOWA,  AT 
HEARINGS  ON  S.  2732  BEPORB  SUBCOliDigTTEE  OP  SENATE 
COiOIITTEE  ON  AGRICXJIiTURB  AND  FORESTRY 


Mr.  EICHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  statement 
I  made  before  the  sulwommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry: 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  my  statement  Is  to  discuss  prl- 
snarlly  the  constitutional  aspects  of  the  McAdoo  bill  and  Inci- 
dentally the  doubts  that  exist  on  that  score  as  to  all  other  sug- 
gestive Federal  approaches  to  the  formulation  of  a  long-term 
Xoreign  program. 

One  of  the  unfortunate  misconceptions  prevalent  In  the  thought 
cm  this  subject,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  is  the  apparent  de- 
featist attitude  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  enactment  of  any 
I>^deral  program  within  the  constitutional  limitations  laid  down 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  Repeatedly  you  hear  It  said  that  the 
TWple  A  decision  has  foreclosed  any  effective  and  constitutional 
action.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  as  yet  no  adequate  explora- 
tion has  been  made  of  the  powers  that  are  conferred  upon  Con- 
gress by  the  interstate  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution.  The 
bUl  that  Is  at  present  sponsored  by  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
PederaUon.  it  Is  true,  does  fly  In  the  face  of  the  Triple  A  deci- 
sion as  wlU  any  bill  that  Is  bottomed  upon  the  principle  of  pro- 
duction control,  and  obviously  any  bill  that  does  not  contain  the 
mechanics  for  effective  producUon  control  cannot  hope  to  bring 
results  in  the  maintenance  of  parity,  even  though  aU  the  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Treasury  should  be  Pj«««l*'?J^f_^ . 

8.  2732.  which  is  the  companion  of  my  bill  H.  R.  W5,  pend- 
ing in  the  House,  depends  entirely  for  its  constitutional  virlLty 
y^tm  the  ctause  at  the  Coostitutkm  that  gives  the  CongreM  plenary 


power  to  regulate  comm«%e  among  the  States  and  with  foreign 
nations.  It  in  no  way  seeks  to  control  production  on  the  farm, 
but  It  does  seek  to  control  the  marketing  of  farm  products  that 
flofw  through  the  ch*^""*'"*  of  interstate  c<»nmeroe.  It  does  thla 
by  segregating  the  percentage  of  prodxictlon  that  la  reqtdred  for 
domestic  consumption  from  the  percentage  that  mtist  find  a 
fcvelgn  market.  It  sets  up  the  machinery  for  stabilizing  the 
price  at  which  the  percentage  needed  for  home  consTmoptlon  can 
move  In  interstate  commerce  and  then  sets  up  the  supplraomtal 
machinery  for  h^Tidiirtg  the  exportable  surplus  In  the  Interest  of 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  producer  In  such  a  way  as  to  prevent 
this  surplus  from  breaking  down  the  orderlv  domestle  distribution 
of  the  dcmiestlc  supply  at  or  above  the  stabUlaBd  price  level. 

The  constitutional  power  to  do  this  rests  upon  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  that  may  be  classified  as  the  "stream  or 
flow  of  commerce"  cases. 

Some  citations  are  as  follows:  Lemke  v.  Farmen  Grain  Co. 
(268  U.  S.  60),  Stafford  v.  WaOaee  (268  U.  S.  496),  Swift  A  Co.  ▼. 
United  States  (196  U.  S.  376),  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  v.  Ou^ 
(262  U.  S.  1),  Tagga  Bros.  *  Moorfiead  v.  C7nlted  States  (380  U.  S. 
420),  NebWa  v.  New  York  (291  U.  S.  602),  SeheOiter  v.  ViMei 
States  (296  U.  S.  496),  Corter  v.  Carter  Coal  Co.  (298  U.  8.  288). 
CoUectlve  bargaining  cases  decided  AprU  12.  1987.  ^ 

In  the  Schechter  case,  supra,  the  "stream  or  flow  of  commerce 
cases,  cited  above,  were  distinguished  on  the  ground  that  the 
chicken,  that  had  been  the  subject  of  IntersUte  commeroe,  had 
come  to  rest  within  the  State  of  New  Toiit.  had  become  a  part 
of  the  common  mass  of  property  within  the  State,  and  that  there 
was  no  evidence  of  any  intention  or  course  of  dealing  ttiat 
woxild  take  it  outside  of  the  State  of  New  Y«*  after  processing 
on  its  way  to  an  ultimate  consumer. 

In  the  coUectlve  bargaining  cases,  supra,  the  "stream  or  flow 
of  commerce"  cases  were  dted  affirmatively  as  atithorlty  for  the 
holding  la  that  case  that  a  course  of  dealing  In  Interstate  com- 
merce gives  Congress  the  poww  to  legldate  to  the  end  of  pre- 
venting stoppages  or  interruptions  In  that  commerce.  _ 

The  frw»y>ing  citations  make  It  crystal  clear  that  the  Supreme 
Court  as  now  constituted  is  committed  to  the  proposition  tt>at 
the  bargain  and  sale  which  initiates  the  movement  In  interstate 
commerce  of  any  commodity  is,  ipso  facto,  Interstate  commerce, 
and  that  the  oonstituttonal  power  to  regtilate  Interstate  ooti- 
merce  Includes,  therefore,  the  power  to  regulate.  In  the  publto 
interest,  the  price  at  which  such  conunodlty  tfhau  move  in  inter- 
state commerce.  w.._w»^ 

The  foregoing  definitive  fact,  being  so  thoroughly  establl^ed  as 
tt  is.  is  the  solid  foundation  upon  which  Congress  can  erect  a 
legislative  program  that  will  effectively  control  the  jMlce-depreesing 
surpluses  that  prevent  the  tariff  from  being  effective  on  farm 
products,  that  prevent  the  American  market  from  being  preserrea 
for  the  American  farmer,  and  so  frequenUy  comprt  the  sate  ^  the 
American  farmer  of  his  entire  productl<m  at  a  price  level  that  js 
detennlned  by  the  lower-living  standards  and  the  omaequent  lower- 
production  costs  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  is  easy  of  course  to  criticize  and  to  stress  economic  and  ad- 
ministrative difficulties  in  the  administration  of  such  Federal  legls- 
laticm.  I  cannot  believe,  however,  that  any  of  them  are  insoluUe 
In  the  light  of  the  fact  that  this  approach  does  provide  a  sura 
constitutional  foundation  for  legislative  and  adminlstrativa  action. 
The  bill  Includes  a  reference  to  and  reliance  iqxm  the  constlta- 
tional  power  to  regulate  the  value  of  money  in  agricultural  ocm- 
modltles  as  being  Federal  authority  to  control  the  markettng  of 
even  that  wn'^"  remaining  percentage  of  agricultural  production 
that  finds  its  ultimate  consumption  within  the  borders  trf  the  same 
State  wherein  It  Is  produced.  This  Is  an  open  legal  question  that, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  yet  been  passed  upon  definltdy  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  However.  In  Ito  practical  marketing  effects  the 
contnrt  of  the  marketing  of  the  80  to  90  percent  of  all  agrlcoltuial 
production,  which  does  move  m  interstate  commerce  either  In  its 
taw  or  refined  form  on  its  way  from  the  original  producer  to  the 
ultimate  consimier,  will  from  sheer  sympathy  adequatdy  maintain 
the  r»««imiim  price  levels  of  p\irely  Intrastate  marketings. 

The  observations  of  Dr.  Black  made  bef(x«  this  oommlttee.  in 
which  he  suggests  various  difficulties  in  administration,  are  helpful, 
of  course,  in  arriving  at  the  legislative  form  that  the  committee 
should  adopt  in  carrying  out  the  fundamental  principles  that  I  am 
advocating  as  a  sociaUy  and  economlcaUy  sound  and  constitu- 
tlonaUy  acceptable  solution  of  this  tremendous  pr(rt>lem.  but  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  Congress  or  Informed  public  opinion  will 
consider  them  insurmountable.  Obviously  we  cannot  give  \xp  the 
fight  tot  closer  equaUty  of  agriculture  with  industry  so  long  as  oar 
Department  of  Agrtculture  itself  conttnues  to  presmt  the  sort  of 
sUtistlcs  that  appear  in  Its  May  1.  1937.  issue  of  the  Agrtculttiral 
Situation,  where,  for  example,  it  appears  that  in  1936  the  farmers 
got  per  caplte.  only  $182.49  of  the  naUonal  income,  whereas  all  the 
rest  of  the  papolaXLoD.  got,  per  capita,  available  for  a  living.  $680.76 
of  the  total  national  income. 

Dr.  Black  virtually  concedes  that  the  production  control  and 
Treasury  subsidy  method  of  obtaining  pulty  for  the  farmer  has 
gone  about  as  far  as  it  can.  This  presents  a  hopeless  outlook 
indeed.  Can  there  remain  any  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  oost-c(- 
productlon  yardsUck  applied  under  the  interstate  oommeros  power 
remains  the  only  feasible  or  possible  method  of  further  progress 
toward  actual  parity,  and  Isnt  such  further  progress  absolute 
and  utterly  essential  to  the  attainment  of  a  sound  and  lasting 
national  reooveryt 
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I  mbmlt  further  that  prmcttcally  sU  of  the  objectlona  raised  by 
Bt.  BlMk  were  •nttctpeted  and  cogently  Mwwered  by  Secretary 
WUlaoe  blmaetr  In  a  book  enUtled  Agrlculturml  Prices  that  be 
vxoCe  and  pubUabed  In  1930.  Tbe  Secretary  deTeloped  In  tbat 
book  tbe  ratio  method  for  the  aecotainment  and  effectuation  w 
■tahnifnl  asrlcultural  i»rlcee.  Seventeen  yearB  ago  when  bf' J>o^ 
WM  wnttao  not  much  thought  had  been  given  to  the  poaslbiuty 
M  iKMi  for  the  treatment  of  the  agricultural  price  problem  from  a 
national  pcAnt  of  view.  Hla  cuggestlons,  therefore,  do  not  go  fur- 
ther than  to  contemplate  the  adopUon  of  the  coet  o<  productlcoi 
er  ratio  method  of  agricultural  price  stabOmtlon  through  the 
praoeaa  oi  popular  ediKation.  His  deducttoos  are  quite  convinc- 
Tng  howero;  and  with  the  consent  of  the  committee  Z  should 
like  to  include  at  this  point  In  my  statement  a  few  quotations 
ircm  this  book  by  Mr.  Wallaoe.  written  when  be  was  associate 
editor  of  Wallace's  Farmer  and  bad  already  attained  natlcmal  rec- 
<yii^ton  as  an  outstanding  agricultural  economist  and  as  one  or 
Uie  fcsvmost  thinkers  In  that  field:  

Page  12:  "A  study  of  the  hog  maxket  for  many  years  reveals  ttie 
fAct  that  the  immediate  prloe-making  force  to  *suivly  and  de- 
mand', and  th#^  'cost  of  produetlaci'  has  no  Influence  whatever  on 
prices  except  In  tjM  long  swings." 

Page  13:  -Ttere  to  a  strategy  to  the  timing  of  a  determined 

rse  drive.    All  farmers  know  that  such  a  drive  ma^  be  expected 
the  fall  of  the  year." 

Pirn  16:  *-nis  questlaa  comes.  Would  tt  not  be  in  the  public 
IntOTCst  If  In  price  iny^*"g,  more  onphasto  oould  be  placed  on 
cost  of  production  and  lafs  on  tbe  short^ttme  working  of  the  law 
of  supp^  and  demandf**  

Pace  ao:  "Of  course,  the  law  of  siqiply  and  demand  never  has 
been^iepealed.  and  never  wlU  be  repealed-  Instead^  ttyln*  to 
TCpsal  it.  we  should  attempt  to  secure  the  best  type  of  prlce- 
fli^M  madilxkery  through  which  thto  law  may  work." 

Page  M:  "Tbe  '*^'"""  man  prefers  to  approach  the  question  of 
price  not  fRsn  the  standpoint  of  supply  and  demand  but  from  the 
standpobit  of  cost  of  producUon."  

Page 27:  "The  fluctoating-price  system,  which  means  great 
BfoOto  to  a  wealthy  few.  serious  losses  and  wrecked  lives  for  a 
few.  and  a  bare  livelihood  for  many,  to  the  natural  result  of  ^ 
lalssaa  falre  policy  of  the  old  rlsfrlml  economists.  •  •  •  One 
hundNd  yean  of  lalsses  fairs  policy  have  demonstrated  beyond 
a  doubt  that  under  such  a  system  the  wealthy  few  inevitably 
tftfwro^  rlehar,  whereas  the  btQk  of  the  people  get  Just  enough 
to  keep  them  going.  •  •  •  The  common  people  and  the  lofty 
MyyH-*«  were  greatly  dated  during  1917  and  1918  at  the  i4>par- 
•nt^  suooesBful  workii^  of  fixed  prices  established  more  or  less 
In  defiance  of  the  speculative  or  lalsses  falre  price  system. 

rrhoee  who  have  given  the  most  thought  to  price  fbdng 
advocate  as  a  gxilde  'cost  of  production  plus  a  reasonable 
M^t.'  •  •  •  There  to  a  rougb-azMl-rtedy  method  of  deter- 
W>twi«|r  cost  of  iffoductlon.  or  Just  price,  as  dtaUnguished  from 
latoMS  fftlie.  or  st^dy-and-demand  price.  We  refer  to  the  ratio 
method  of  price  determination.  •  *  •  We  offer  ratio  method 
as  a  method  which  to  s^robably  better  adapted  to  a  thoroughly 
j^f.>^..mtitd  coopvatlve  society  thsn  the  dd-fkahioned  lalsses 
fair*  method,  irtilch  was  adapted  primarily  to  a  competitive 
•octoty."  ^ 

PMe  80:  "na  ratio  method  of  price  determination  was  first 
pabUdy  reoognlasd  in  the  United  Statea  by  the  Food  Admintotr»- 
tton  in  M^yvember  of  1017." 

Page  80:  "Big  business  enjoys  a  neculatlve  profit  irtiich  comes 
with  fluctuating  prices.  •  •  •  if  the  parking  business  were 
•  aaonopely  under  Government  eontrol.  stabilised  prices  under' 
the  ratio  system  might  be  paid  with  some  degree  of  sattafactlon. 
provided  we  sssiime  the  governmental  authorities  have  a  CMl^ 
Insight  into  market  conditions  and  a  thorough  understaadlng^^if 
'^-  emtio  system  of  price  Judgment  as  rdated  to  sun;>ly  anir 

Page  87:  "What  would  hiHn>en  if  cost  of  production  were  to 
ke  paid  in  ttte  hog  market  day  by  day.  year  in.  and  year  out?  By 
eorf  of  psoduetfcm  to  meant  the  11.6-bttshd  oom-hog  ratio,  modl- 
flsd  seasonally.  •  •  *  If  the  organisation  was  really  power- 
ful TtMM^  to  enforce  the  cost-of -production  ratio  over  any 
psrlod  of  time,  the  market  rlA.  which  has  been  a  very  serious 
teeter  m  the  pMt.  would  dtosppear.  •  •  •  The  author  esti- 
asstes  that  as  an  average  of  the  past  60  years  tbe  consuming 
public  has  been  paying  at  least  50  cents  per  hundredweight  mora 
than  necessary  for  its  hog  products." 

Pi^  SO:  -ApptpoM  the  ratio  method  as  to  crops,  we  win  take 
as  our  base  the  10-year  period  from  1807  to  1906.  *  *  *  In 
Itlt  Iowa  land  was  worth  about  8109  par  acre,  or  884  pezoent  of 
the  aasomed  100  peraent  of  the  basic  10-year  period:  msn  labor 
wlChoat  board  at  harvest  time  was  around  86.30  a  day.  or  800 
pawuBt  «f  base:  in  like  manner  com  was  410  pereuit,  oats  980 
paroent.  bay  880  perosnt.  Dun**  metato  (cost  of  machinery),  880 
ait.  Dun's  miscellaneous  (overhead,  etc.)  880  percent.  If 
to  allowsd  a  westing  of  85  pereent,  man  labw  80  percent. 
18  peresBt.  hay  10  percent,  cata.5  percent.  Dun's  metato  10 
and  Dun's  mJsoellaneous  6  psrcMit.  we  arrive  at  889  per- 
cent aa  the  oost  of  producing  an  acre  of  eom  in  1919.  aa  conqMred 
vlth  the  100  percent  of  tbe  basle  10-year  period  when  an  acre 
of  earn  aetuaUy  sold  for  810.  Tbiv.  tn  1919  an  acre  of  com 
Aoold  seU  for  889.90.  The  ratio  method  gives  almost  Identically 
VM  same  rnsnlts  aa  the  farm-management  method.  Both  indl- 
eate  that  It  cost  the  average  Iowa  farmer  in  1919  about  80  cnata 
bushd  to  produce  com  on  a  basto  of  December  1  farm  vai- 
*    •    It  to  believed  that  the  ratio  method  of  determln- 
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ing  cost  of  com  production  will  be  approximately  accurate  for 
tbe  next  50  years." 

Page  67:  "The  fimdamental  idea  of  the  ratio  method  to  that 
the  price  of  every  product  to  determined  in  the  long  run  by  the 
price  of  some  other  products  or  product.  The  price  of  hogs  to 
determined  in  the  long  nm  by  the  price  of  com.  The  price  of 
com  to  determined  in  the  long  run  by  the  price  of  land,  labor, 
farm  machinery,  and  horse  feed." 

Page  61:  "In  fixing  crop  prices  by  ratio  It  to  imaginable  that 
land  values  would  constantly  increase  and  thto  would  increase 
the  price  of  etapa,  which  again  will  be  reflected  back  into  the 
land,  and  so  on  In  never-ending  cycle.  Economists  like  to  dwell 
on  situations  of  thto  kind.  They  are  to  a  large  extent  purely 
imaginary.  To  stop  a  vicious  rise  imder  the  ratio  system,  a  rise 
which  would  bring  about  an  overproduction,  all  that  would  be 
necessary  would  be  to  very  slightly  lower  the  standard  rate.  In 
the  case  of  hogs,  for  example,  It  might  be  necessary  to  lower  the 
ratio  from  11.6  busheto  to  IIJ  busheto.  •  •  •  It  to  only  as 
farmers,  consumers,  and  businessmen  become  educated,  to  the 
desirability  of  prices  more  nearly  approximating  cost  of  produc- 
tion that  the  ratio  system  can  be  used  extensively  In  actual  price 
flxtng.  When  it  to  so  used,  there  will  be  less  llkellliood  of  over- 
production on  the  one  hand  and  underproduction  on  the  other 
hand." 

Page  71:  "If  we  iq^nroach  the  problem  (hog  exports)  from  the 
standpo^t  of  going  after  a  large  trade  in  hog  products  with 
foreign  countries,  wo  must  put  ourselves  in  position  to  produce 
with  the  utmost  economy  possible.  Trice'  talks  In  the  export 
business,  and  we  shall  export  large  quantities  of  hog  products 
whenever  we  are  selling  hogs  decidedly  cheaper  than  the  rest  of  the 
world." 

Page  73:  "For  40  years  preceding  the  war  the  farmer  nsld  hto 
regular  monthly  labor  a  sweated  wage,  and  in  effect  sold  nto  own 
labor  Just  as  cheaply." 

Page  74:  "It  to  only  under  a  system  of  relatively  stable  prices 
that  we  may  expect  really  effective  attention  to  be  given  to  soil- 
fertility  problems  by  the  bulk  of  our  farmers.  The  qviicker  we 
can  get  onto  a  stable  price  level,  the  more  effectively  will  the 
fertility  of  out  soil  be  conserved.  •  •  •  Com  Belt  farmers,  as 
an  average  of  a  5-year  period,  could  probably  afford  to  produce 
both  hogs  and  cattle  at  lower  relative  prices  than  were  customary 
before  the  war,  if  only  prices  were  more  nearly  stable,  if  they 
could  feel  reasonably  sure  of  getting  a  price  more  nearly  represent- 
ing production  cost.  The  maintenance  of  the  fertility  of  our  soil 
to  a  matter  of  national  concern.  In  the  long  run  it  to  of  more 
vital  Interest  to  the  people  of  the  cities  than  the  farmer.  Men 
en^^ed  In  Industrial  enterprises  should  do  what  they  can  to 
favor  such  adjustment  o|  prices  as  will  make  It  to  the  advantage 
of  the  fanner  to  keep  hhv  land  In  good  heart,  because  that  will 
make  for  larger  production  and  more  econ<»nlcal  production." 

Page  76:  "It  Is  a  commonplace  among  businessmen  that  good 
crops  mean  good  business.  •  •  •  prof.  H.  L.  Mocve  in  hto 
book  on  Boonomlc  Cycles  finds  between  crop  yields  per  acre  and 
pig-iron  production  a  correlation  coefficient  of  0.72,  pig-iron  pro- 
duction lagging  about  a  year  behind  crops.  Big  crops  do  mean 
good  business,  althoiigh  they  mean  prosperity  to  the  farming 
class  chiefly  in  an  Indirect  way.  A  small  crop  generally  brings 
farmers  more  money  than  a  large  crop,  but  small  crops  over  a 
period  of  2  or  3  years  cause  business  depression  and  thto  reacts 
on  farmers.  The  problem  of  both  businessmen  and  farmers  to  to 
devise  some  means  of  giving  farmers  as  a  class  a  flnanrlal  interest 
in  producing  big  crops  rather  than  small  crops." 

Page  106:  "By  means  of  corn-hog  ratios  it  to  possible  to  deter- 
mine with  great  accuracy  month  by  month  tbe  production  cost  of 
100  poimds  of  hog  flesh.  The  actual  price,  however,  has  been  quite 
different  from  the  cost-of -prodiiction  price,  except  as  an  average 
of  long  periods  of  time.  *  *  *  If  the  farmers  could  arrange 
with  the  packers  for  a  price  more  nearly  representing  the  coet  of 
production  or  ratio  price,  it  to  obvious  that  the  supply  of  hogs 
might  be  considerably  steadied.  Once  fanners  realise  that  neithor 
excessive  proflts  nor  excessive  losses  are  to  be  expected  in  the  hog 
business  they  will  steady  down  to  producing  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  hogs  each  year,  and  they  will  send  them  to  market  in  mil- 
form  stream  Instead  of  in  irregular  spurts." 

Page  108:  "There  must  be  no  prospect  of  unusual  proflt  or 
unusual  loss  in  the  production  of  staple  products.  We  are  now 
referring  to  industries  as  a  whole.  It  to  inevitable,  of  course,  that 
certain  individuals  will  make  great  proflts  and  others  will  Incur 
losses,  even  in  years  when  the  cost  of  production  or  ratio  price  to 
paid.  •  •  •  To  give  the  cost-of-productlon  price  broader  sway 
In  our  price  system  does  not  necessarily  inrolve  governmental 
control.    The  first  step  is  education  In  price  Judging." 

Page  109:  "The  great  weakness  of  the  present  price  system  to 
that  the  men  who  operate  it  are  concerned  chiefly  with  tn«^WTig 
the  greatest  possible  proflt  and  not  at  all  with  making  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  operate  smoothly  on  a  price  level  roughly 
equivalent  to  cost  of  production.  The  highest  purpose  of  our  price 
S3rstem  should  be  to  tell  producers  truthfully  what  to  do  In  the 
future.  Instead  of  capitalizing  a  temporary  supply  and  demand 
sititatlon  to  the  advantage  of  certain  bright  speculators.  •  •  • 
Our  whole  lalssez  faire  system  is  full  of  lies." 

Page  110:  "Substituting  production  engineers  and  statistical 
economists  for  businessmen  means  doing  away  with  the  chance 
of  excessive  gains  and  excessive  losses.  And  thto  to  proper,  so  far ' 
•s  production  and  trade  in  staple  products  is  concerned.  Th* 
only  place  where  the  commercial  imagination  of  the  old-fashioned 
risk-taking  biisinessmen  has  legitimate  place  to  in  woritlng  with 


things  which  are  not  stapte.  such  as  th^tera,  luxuries,  news- 
papers, etc." 

Page  36:  "What  makes  ho\u--by-hour  and  day-by-day  prices 
under  lalsses  falre  conditions  Is  not  oost  of  production  but  that 
brute  force  which  we  call  'supply  and  demand.'  •  •  •  An 
llIuBtration  of  the  strategy  of  the  hog  market  to  a  case  in  point. 
A  Monday  hog  market  in  early  March  at  which  season  prices  are 
generally  rising:  Instead  of  the  accustomed  40,000,  60,000  have 
been  received.  Owing  to  car  shortage  or  other  reason,  eastern 
shippers  are  out  of  the  market.  Prices  decline  15  to  20  cents, 
perhaps  very  much  more.  'Supply  and  demand!'  say  the  pack- 
ers and  practical  economists.  But  at  that  very  time  everyone 
may  know  that  the  potential  demand  to  very  great,  and  at  that 
very  time  thto  wider  sltiiation  may  be  taken  fully  into  accoimt  by 
the  packers  in  the  prices  which  they  are  charging  for  their 
products  to  the  retailers.  The  hog  market  may  have  broken  16 
to  20  cents,  but  the  lard,  ham,  and  bacon  markets  may  have  held 
steady  or  even  advanced.  The  packers,  in  the  prices  which  they 
pay  for  live  hogs  and  the  prices  which  they  charge  for  hog 
products,  are  governed  chiefly  by  strategic  conslderaUons  Day 
by  day  they  change  their  prices  to  meet  the  surface  conditions 
of  changing  supply-and-demand  conditions." 

The  reading  of  the  foregoing  extracts  from  Secretary  Wallace's 
constructive  book,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  be  convincing  to 
any  open  mind  that  it  is  only  by  the  elimination  of  the  specula- 
tive factors  In  price  determination  of  agricultural  raw  materiato 
that  we  can  hope  to  accomplish  the  stabilization  of  price  return 
to  our  farming  population  that  to  essential  to  the  survival  of  the 
great  rural  independent  home-owning  class  of  our  citizenship 
which  has  helped  to  make  America  great,  and  without  which  the 
national  balance  necessary  for  national  recovery  cannot  be 
restored  and  maintained.  -    ^     ^..    ,       ,        « 

The  American  consiuner  does  not  proflt  by  the  low  prices  lor 
raw  materiato  that  the  specidatlve  system  forces  upon  the  pro- 
ducer. The  constuner  always  pays  upon  the  basto  of  the  high 
levels  of  the  seasonal  fluctxiations  and  it  to  the  speculator  and 
not  the  producer  who,  by  and  large,  receives  the  high-level  pric« 
of  the  seasonal  fluctxiatlons.  My  basic  thought  to  that  the  most 
vital  requtelte  to  a  stabilized  return  to  the  producers  of  o\ir  agri- 
cultural raw  materiato.  with  our  ultimate  goal  the  attainment  of 
that  equality  of  price  return  with  industry  that  agricxiltxire  has 
never  had  within  the  history  of  our  Nation.  Our  pioneering  days 
are  over.  No  new  lands  and  homes  remain  to  be  carved  out  of 
the  wilderness.  Our  Industrial  structure  has  been  permitted  to 
grow  to  much  greater  heights  under  the  encotu»gement  of  Gov- 
ernment than  our  agricultiual  foundation  to  abto  to  sustajru 
The  time  has  come  when  we  must  afford  governmental  support 
to  strengthen  the  fovmdatlon.  The  protecUve  tariff,  the  Social 
Security  Act,  the  Guffey  Coal  Act,  .he  Railroad  Retirement  Act, 
the  authority  in  our  regutotory  commissions  to  establish  the 
rates  that  may  be  charged  to  consumers  for  the  services  rendered 
by  our  public  utilities,  the  propoeed  wage  and  hour  bill— all  these 
and  many  more  are  exfimples  of  governmental  interference  with 
the  "old  fashioned  lalsses  falre  method"  of  price  determination 
in  the  distribution  of  the  products  of  industry.  The  farmers  as 
the  greatest  single  consuming  class  in  the  Nation  are  thus  com- 
pelled by  governmental  flat  to  pay  higher  prices  for  the  things 
they  need,  while  at  the  same  time  they  remain  the  only  large 
producing  contributors  to  the  wealth  of  o\u-  Nation  who  have  no 
control  over  the  price  they  shall  receive  for  that  contribution. 

In  'a  nutshell,  all  the  Government  need  do  under  thto  bill 
S  2732  would  be  to  afford  agriculture  the  same  selling  and 
bargaining  power  that  industry  enjoys.  Certainly,  if  the  agrtciU- 
tural  producers  of  the  Nation  could  set  up  a  cooperative  selling 
agency  that  would  be  100  percent  effective,  there  would  be 
created  no  economic  unbalance  nor  any  antlsoctol  freezing  or 
strait  Jacketing  of  our  price  structure.  They  would  merely  for 
the  flrst  time  in  our  Nation's  history  be  in  a  position  to  bargain 
collectively  for  the  price  they  shoxUd  receive  from  Indiurtxy  for 
their  contribution  to  our  national  wealth.  It  to  thto  kind  of  a 
service  nothing  more  and  nothing  less,  that  the  proponents  of 
thto  bill  ask  at  the  hands  of  their  National  Government  on 
behalf  of  the  agricultural  one-third  of  our  population. 
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Reorgranization  of  Government  Agencies 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GUY  L.  MOSER 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  13,  1937 
Mr.  MOSER  of  Pennsylvania.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  feel  constrained  to  say 
that  my  personal  backgrormd  of  experience  in  the  classified 
civU  service  of  the  United  States  could  not  have  failed  to 
leave  some  indeUble  impressions  relative  to  the  meHt  syst^ 
I  once  knew  as  contrasted  to  the  civU  service  I  have  been 
Introduced  to  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 
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Hie  ftoeocy  with  which  my  colleagues  dlacuased  tlia 
measure  for  a  reorganisation  of  Government  agencies,  H.  R. 
8202.  today,  oould  not  have  failed  to  leave  the  Impreasloa 
that  reorganizatioQ  is  necessary.  ^  The  understanding  and 
anuroach  to  the  issue  is  varimisly  contrasted  by  optnions  and 
experiences. 

The  structure  of  various  governmental  agencies  can  t»^ 
likened  to  a  man  who  starts  his  household  by  building— Just 
big  enough  for  two—only  to  find  the  home  cramped  as  addi- 
tions to  the  family  ensue,  when  the  head  of  the  house  begins 
building  additions  to  the  original  structure,  in  many  instances 
of  the  lean-to  type.  This  has  the  effect  of  ungainly  sight 
in  the  form  of  architecture,  and  may  suffice,  but  the  bead  of 
the  household  ever  realizes  the  lack  of  organisation,  before 
considering  reorganizations.  TUs  is  the  structural  "lean-to" 
type  of  conflicting,  dmdicating.  and  overlapping  functions  of 
Government,  each  safeguarded  with  bureaucratic  prejudices 
and  jealousies,  we  have  heard  discussed  from  the  flow  today, 
in  the  maze  of  our  "wonderland  ot  bureaucracy." 

Under  this  system,  if  our  Uncle  Sam  builds  large 
enous^  to  provide  for  the  future,  the  present  bureaucracy 
schemes  to  fill  up  and  take  over  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible before  someone  else  encroaches,  and  a  complacent  Ckm- 
gress  has  been  too  free  to  yield  to  the  fulsome  flatteries 
and  persuasion  of  these  who  know  how  to  ply  their  artifices, 
as  could  only  be  conceived  by  bureaucracy  that  Is  possessed 
of  one  obligation,  fhrst.  last,  and  all  the  time,  of  promoting 
and  perpetuating  itself,  to  the  utter  prejudice  of  any  other 
interest  and  conceiriL 

When  a  person  seeking  employment  or  reinstatement 
becomes  that  proficient  in  his  art  that  the  personnel  di- 
rector of  the  bureau  where  he  is  seeking  employment  finds 
15  letters  from  as  many  Members  of  Congress  gracing  his 
desk  in  the  morning's  mail,  wherein  each  Member  claims 
the  applicant  as  his  constituent  and  recommends  and 
urges  the  employment  by  appointment  of  the  applicant  to 
the  position  he  seeks,  obviously  there  Is  something  tha 
matter. 

When  another  efficient  "convinccr"  and  "llner-up"  of 
Members  of  Congress  manages  to  convince  35  Members,  the 
applicant  Is  sufficiently  worthy  to  warrant  their  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  character  and  residence  of  the 
applicant  as  a  constituent — ^well,  the  obvious  situation  mul- 
tiplies tn  its  complexity. 

However,  when  a  man  has  managed  to  convince  60  Sen- 
ators and  48  Congressmen  of  his  worthiness  for  restoration 
to  a  position  from  which  he  has  been  discharged  for  cause, 
and  the  next  Congressman  solicited  penetrates  his  mantle, 
waxes  indignant,  and  drives  the  impostor  from  his  ofBoe, 
and  then  writes  the  employment  director  a  letter  saying  he 
does  not  recommend  the  applicant,  and  receives  a  letter  of 
response  from  the  department's  head  expressing  apprecia- 
tion— ^that  is  what  the  editor  says  is  news. 

When  people,  with  no  claim  on  a  Member's  district  for  a 
residence,  seekLig  only  to  establish  one  to  accomplidi  the 
necessary  recommendation.  When  they  canvass  and  say, 
"If  you'll  only  help  get  me  in  there  temporary,  ni  be  on  the 
Inside  and  hear  of  these  positions,  spot  than,  and  can  then 
secure  a  permanent  location."  When  they  call  on  the  tele- 
phone to  in<iuire  into  the  registration  laws  for  qualification 
for  voting  in  the  Member's  district,  and  then  visit  the  dis- 
trict .and  State,  where,  regardless  of  the  law  governing  legal 
residence,  they  make  a  false  affidavit  as  to  legal  residence 
and  ^tum  with  a  certificate  of  registration  to  push  under 
a  Codgressman's  nose  and  say,  "Now,  give  me  that  endorse- 
ment Jfor  that  position  I  have  been  seeking."  When  they 
ccme  'to  a  Member  and  avow  their  fealty  to  tbe  poUtical 
party  on  whose  ticket  that  Member  was  elected,  but  who 
if  properly  investigated  is  f  oimd  to  have  neither  ever  regis- 
tered nor  ever  voted  at  all.  or  in  most  cases  to  have  cleaved 
to  another  political  party's  philosophy,  it  Is  time  to  listen 
to  the  debates  as  we  heard  them  today  and  vote  for  the  bill. 

There  is  little  wonder  that  Uncle  Sam's  family  has  grown 
thus  prolifically.  There  is  little  wonder  that  his  structure- 
governmental— has   developed  the   "lean-to"   type.    Then 
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li  utile  vender  ttmX  tboee  Uaand  hKwe  oidy  one  ol>- 
jKttvci,  Til.  no  set  In  and  «at  a  pamanmr.  that  tfaoae  "In" 
taafe  only  two  ohJeettves.  vti.  •'grade"  and  •'retliement.'* 

llr.  Speaker,  in  the  months  I  have  been  here  I  have  not 
If^  ^jm»  %(f  5«^n  en  me  menttoning  an  ambition  to  prove  efll:- 
•  eleney.  fitneei.  or  qualification.  None  have  manifested  any 
MDoem  over  what  character  of  service  is  being  or  can  be 
ifndeied.enhr.''WhateanIget7  Can  I  get  any  more?  How 
quick  can  I  get  it?"  and  "When  do  I  retire?" 

It  so  **Tr*»»f  that  in  January  1932  I  sat  in  the  Banab 
^liHaj  with  farmer  OofMressman  lichtenwalner  when  farmer 
mwUHint  Btoover's  psoposal  for  reonganlzatioci  was  being  dls- 
onsed  by  former  Ccagreeaman  BhaHmbnrger.  of  ifebraaka. 
Z  was  wlMlefaeartedly  for  it  I  eouki  not  have  felt  otherwise. 
Ttoday  I  hear  ^irn— 1<  this  proposal  by  Members  ^lo  then 
voted,  as  it  is  stated,  this  same  aatbority  to  Resident  Hoover. 
Xbday  I  hear  it  said,  this  Is  $he  same  authority  voted  Fresi- 
dnit  Rooaev^  in  19S3.  Mb  ^ezplanatton  of  failure  to  act 
under  the  anthotlty  prevloasly  granted  has  been  either  vouch- 
safed or  forthcoming.  My  theme  is  regret. 

Mr.  I^ieaker.  tai  1983 1  «H>w«p^ifTMMt  for  a  nomination  to  run 
for  Coogress  and  adopted  a  platform  In  opposttidn  to  bureau- 
cney  and  patemaUam.  Oh.  how  I  quoted  Jackson  on  pater- 
nalism. In  1932 1  campaigned  malously  ftv  president  Roose- 
velt whose  pronouncements  on  these  subjects  were  strictly  to 
my  liking  and  fancy. 

Oovcmor  Roosevelt  i&Uber^.  Penrnilwr  12. 1931,  wrote: 


Oovcnunent  eaimot  give  thla  relief  by  biinMicnitle  mcthoda. 

acMiM  tlia  human  nMd  Is  *  vital  parwrnal  matter  to  the  man  or 

poman  betng  helped.   There  win  he  no  dole. 

nie  WW  of  piStUo  tuaoBjn  !•  aaf eguarded.    OonmiTmitleB  mnet 

that  w«xk  oanBot  be  f oond  or  created  and  that  they  have 

ttelr  ntBMMt  to  relieve  dtrtnae  bcCore  they  reortve  State 

rn -I     mdlTldiials  mwt  prove  that  they  cannot  find  work  and 

ilHt  thoT  are  In  dlstrev  before  they  receive  food  or  clothing. 
^oortlOBBMBt  of  fonda  wffl  be  aaade  where  the  need  la  greatest, 
ISLKiwy  the  eonnranttlaa'  — "«*«^  aMUty  and  thetr  hiltlatlva. 
TOiim  tf*  an  tanvMcary  raUaf  measorea.  but  ttielr  enactment 
afliets  far  more  than  the  pieaent  prcriblama  because  thereby  the 
xe^KaMlbllttles  of  the  State  to  tts  ettiaens  have  been  reafflrmed. 

Ubertyi  December  29, 1931t 


TO 

Any  yMA  of  cuuperatlop  with  our  relief  organiaatlon  Just  created. 
*  er  poUtieal  intecferenee.  any  waste  of  funds.  I  ahaU 
;  M  la  times  of  war— aa  treadMry  to  the  people. 

liberty,  January  9.  1932: 

county  akma  there  are  M<  tofenunental  units.   In.  many 
m  ttila  aad  other  Statea  the  individual  dtlaen  is  being 

d  undar  es  many  aa  11  layera  of  government.    Beven  eeta  of 

t^nMmUm  ainraprlate  public  funds,  levy  tazee.  lesue  bonds — and 
spend  ov  Bumey.  The  real  msttlt  and  Injury  In  the  aggregate  tax 
jSn  Iffff  m  the  avdmle  torn  of  local  govemaaente.  It  la  a  national 
ffm.^m«t  aaA  %  hiDnan  praUem.  Thla  la  the  time.  If  ever,  to  begin 
m  canMst  the  rearganlaatiaa  of  local  fovemmenta.  lAter  I  will 
theae  projects. 


Liberty.  March  29. 1932: 

A  great  nuhiber  of  our  dtlasna  have  tragically  gone  broke  aa  a 
ftanlt  of  the  dareaslan.  Tet  few  of  our  governmental  tmlts  are 
liMiilisiit  This  Is  In  the  taee  «f  governmental  tneOcleney.  waste. 
and  oCfeHi  aalgafaganca.  long  wroni^  aeoaptad  as  a  naceamry  evlL 

Tbwe  li  a  wide  aaurgln  of  safety  between  the  time  when  the 
oedlt  of  a  county,  town,  or  village  Should  be  bnp»lled— according 
to  the  iwual  standards  of  finance — and  Xbt  moment  when  credit 
netnally  dfoleea.  VTe  should,  howevar.  frankly  admit  that  one 
MMoafcr  tMr  eondltlaix  m  govemaaMital  finance  la  that  the  power 
of  fi»«ir"i*««»»  la  in  the  hands  of  government.  It  can  raise  taxes; 
It  atnoeate  the  obligation  with  the  emergency;  it  can  take  the 
into  Ma  own  bands  because  It  is  the  law  Itsrif. 
lory  repeats  over  and  over  again  that  govenoment  has  so 
right  iq»  to  the  point  of  overthrow  and  revolutlan.  Noth- 
ing of  VBA»  sort  wffl  happen  in  the  XTnited  States  if  we  are  con- 
rtMrttv  vlgttant  to  malntatn  our  margin  of  credit  safMy. 

But  wa  do  thla  every  time  wa  fan  to  balance  a  governmental 
hodget.  BnpeiMllturBS  generally  throughout  the  Natkm  are  aa 
Kw,ir  M  they  ware  laat  year,  but  revenuee  have  fallen  off  in  many 
miUDoea  aa  much  as  60  p«cent.  An  individual  or  a  corporaUon 
wlttK^^  a  large  reeerve  fund  to  draw  upon  would  be  considered 
gi-nif.«f  w*"^  to  mavftahle  bankruptcy  unless  eqwndituiee  were 
hiiiwrtlstrilT  cut  down  to  receipts.  Tet  the  maJcHty  of  our  gov- 
^nmental  unite  pcef er  to  continue  every  existing  functUm.  whether 
that  fnnetton  Is  oris  not  an  abaotute  eawntlsl. 

Thla  attitude  is  neither  Ignoaranea  nor  Irntk.  of  vlaton.  R  Is 
wmful  leftaal  to  alQpUfy  the  oiganlaatlaa  of  tha  Oovamment  to 


the  point  where  it  may  be  compared  to  even  ^.  «^**o^ 
^SurtSSs  of  big  business.  So  far.  the  PWewl,  Btato.  snd  e^ 
dally  the  local  governments  have  refused  to  iwnganlae  other 

than  upon  the  sirrface.  .     _^  _»  *w^  -«^w^  ^m.,^ 

la  prevlouB  articles  I  have  pointed  out  some  «rf  the  »o*t0w. 

his  «^^rorganlaatlons.     We  must  go  deep.  "i^SW^K  "^y  J™? 

StsTSS^Tand  officials  to  balance  budgets.    This  will  take  oour- 

■SB.  leadershlD.  and  peialstenoe.  ^ 

JUst  as  we  feel  detmnined  to  have  continued  peace  aa  a  nation. 
If  for  no  other  reason  than  to  Justify  the  sacrifice  of  <»«r  war 
dead  we  must  be  determined  to  have  balanced  budgets  In  recog- 
nition of  the  suffering,  the  frustration,  and  the  tragedy  of  tha 
depresslan. 

liberty,  July  16, 1932: 

OUB  FOLZnCAL  VUCKKIUMMM 

Real  honesty  on  the  part  of  a  V^^^^ pf^^J*^;^^;^^ 
n.%lly  strives  to  get  100  cents  of  results  out  of  every  taapayer  s 
dQU.<u^  Leadership  must  educate  the  public  If  it  ezpecta  to  get 
the  pubUc  response  necessary  for  effective  action.  Beal  leadenhto 
must  drive  home  the  urgency  of  constant  watchfulnees  at  aU 
times— not  spasmodically.  LcMlership  must  remove  partisanship 
from  watchfulness.  Leadership  must  acknowledge  that  cocnq>tloa 
Is  among  men  first,  last,  and  aU  the  time,  no  niatter  to  which 
DoUtlcal  party  they  belong.  Leadership  m\]st  acknowledge  that  tha 
party  in  power  is  the  party  with  the  importunity  to  be  corrupt. 
Leadership  must  re-create  a  sense  of  proportion  about  graft. 

In  almost  every  commiuiity  there  are  mfcn  honest  and  courageoua 
enough  to  attack  corruption  wherever  they  see  it.  But  their  fault 
and  the  fault  of  the  press  of  the  Nation  is  that  graft  la  not  large 
enoiigh  to  "see"  until  it  has  assiuned  scandalous  dimensions. 

Ino«nmunlties  spending  half  a  million  dcdlars  a  year  a  wastage 
of  $100,000  through  inefficiency  and  coiruptKm  Is  not  considered  a 
gawiHfti  In  the  eyes  of  the  leaders.  But  when  a  great  city  q>enda 
•100,000,000  a  year  and  wastes  twenty  millions  of  it  annually 
certain  people  are  in  a  frenzy.  Yet  in  proportion  the  wastage  la 
the  same  in  the  first  community  as  in  the  second. 

As  soon  as  the  people  realize  that  a  little  graft  in  a  Hnall 
community  is  the  same  as  an  odloiis  scandad  in  a  large  oom- 
munlty  we  will  begin  to  have  more  honesty  and  efficiency  every- 
where. 

liberty,  December  10, 1932: 

Vastiy  Important  to  the  reetoration  of  the  Amyrlran  economte 
life  la  a  reduction  In  the  cost  of  government,  national.  State,  and 
local. 

In  order  to  Clarify  my  position  on  this  subject,  which  during 
the  last  days  of  the  campaign  the  opposition  soiight  to  confuee. 
let  me  state  that  a  reduction  in  the  operating  expenses  of  Govern- 
ment ought  to  be  brought  about  by  drastic  cuts  In  the  bureauc- 
racy that  has  grown  up  in  Washington.  Not  only  this  but  many 
functions  now  perfumed  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  must.  In  tha 
face  of  such  necessity  as  we  now  have  before  us.  be  eliminated. 

We  face  the  need  of  deciding  not  merely  what  la  good  to  do^ 
but  what  Is  indispensable.  To  this  end  I  shall  require  as  a 
fundamental  duty  the  loyal  and  completo  cooperation  of  every 
appointee  over  whom  I  have  authority,  not  only  to  the  end  that 
the  running  expenses  of  department^  and  bureaus  may  be  reduced, 
but  that,  where  necessary,  agencies  of  administration  themselves 
must  be  considered. 

PBAmCIHf   D.  BOOSBVKLT. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  personal  knowledge  engendered  over  years 
of  experience,  long  since  had  shown  me  that  these  very 
administrative  changes  enunciated  by  Oovemor  Roosevelt, 
were  highly  essential,  and  had  my  most  zealous  support. 
The  failure  of  fulfillment  has  long  since  been  a  source  of 
regret.  To  help  now  by  voting  for  H.  R.  8202  today  has 
been  my  privilege.  With  this  support.  I  serve  notice,  too.  of 
my  stalwart  opposition  to  one  proposed  change  as  recom- 
mended improvidently  by  the  prejudicially  advised  and 
counseled  Brownlow  Committee. 


Hon.  Henry  Ellenbogen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  ALLEN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  16,  1937 

Mr.  AIAJEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
great  privilege  of  discussing  the  record  of  Congressman 
HamtT  EixxKBOGDr,  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Alie- 
ghmy  County,  Pa. 


Mr.  Ellenbogen  w£is  first  elected  in  November  1932,  and  he 
Is  now  serving  his  third  term  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  a  member  of  the  important  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce.  The  older  and  the  young 
Members  of  Congress  all  respect  Mr.  Ellenbogkn  as  one  of 
the  hardest  working  Congressmen  and  as  an  able  and  coura- 
geous Representative  of  the  people  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

It  is  a  healthy  condition  of  American  life  that  the  people 
are  taking  a  greater  interest  in  their  Government  than  ever 
before.  Qood  government — government  that  is  responsive 
<  to  the  needs  of  the  people — is  possible  only  when  the  people 
take  an  interest  in  national  problems,  when  they  watch  all 
their  elected  Representatives,  and  see  to  it  that  only  such  leg- 
islation is  enacted  as  will  best  serve  the  people.  Congress- 
man Ellknbogkn  has  created  and  maintained  public  interest 
in  government  through  his  radio  broadcasts  and  through  his 
frequent  and  close  contact  with  his  constituents.  The  rec- 
ord of  Congressman  ELLanocai  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  one  of  achievement  and  distinguished  service. 

He  voted  and  worked  for  economic  recovery,  social  secur- 
ity, aid  to  the  home  owners,  relief  of  the  unemployed,  and 
the  abolition  of  child  labor.  He  is  the  original  sponsor  and 
has  led  the  fight  for  the  abolition  of  slums  and  the  construc- 
tion of  low-cost  housing.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
legislation  to  protect  the  consumers  of  utility  service  and  ob- 
tain for  them  lower  prices  for  electricity,  for  gas,  for  tele- 
phone, for  water,  for  transportation,  and  for  other  utility 
services;  he  voted  for  legislation  for  the  middle  class;  he  voted 
to  protect  the  small  merchant  against  the  unfair  practices 
of  giant  monopolies;  he  voted  to  assure  Just  trt;atment  to  the 
veterans;  and  he  worked  and  voted  for  fiood  coiAcroI  for  the 
Pittsburgh  district  with  a  great  deal  of  success. 

No  battle  for  old-age  pensions  and  for  other  forms  of 
social  security,  no  battle  for  the  economic  betterment  of 
the  people,  was  fought  in  Washington  since  1932  without 
the  able  assistance  of  my  distinguished  colleague  [Mr. 
EllenbogenI. 

He  has  been  a  true  champion  of  the  middle  class,  the 
white-collar  employee,  and  of  the  working  class.  The 
rights  of  labor  and  of  the  average  man,  as  well  as  the  rights 
of  business,  have  foimd  a  protector  and  champion  in  him. 

HOUX-LOAK    LaOTSLATIOW 

The  preservation  of  home  ownership,  the  protection  of 
the  small-home  owner,  the  construction  of  decent  and  san- 
itary homes — homes  full  of  light,  air,  and  sunshine — at  low 
cost  have  been  of  especial  concern  to  Congressman  Ellen- 
bogen. His  fight  on  behalf  of  the  home  owner,  his  bills  to 
make  constructive  changes  in  the  home-loan  laws,  and  his 
efforts  on  behalf  of  slum  clearance  are  known  through  the 
United  States. 

SOdAL-SBCUBITT   LAWS 

Congressman  Ellenbogen  has  been  a  persistent  advocate 
and  fighter  for  true  social  security.  He  voted  for  old-age 
pensions,  and  is  now  advocating  the  lowering  of  the  age 
limit  and  increase  of  payments.  He  voted  for  the  payment 
of  widows'  pensions,  for  aid  to  dependent  children,  and  for 
pensions  to  the  needy  blind.  I  do  not  have  the  time  to  go 
into  the  detailed  record  of  Mr.  Ellenbogen.  The  measures 
for  which  he  voted  and  which  have  brought  recovery  to  this 
Nation  are  too  numerous  to  be  enumerated  here. 

He  voted  for  the  social  and  economic  legislation  proposed 
by  President  Roosevelt,  but  he  preserved  his  independence 
and  acted  in  accordance  with  his  own  conscience  whenever 
he  felt  that  it  was  necessary.  His  votes  against  "gag"  rules, 
even  at  the  cost  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  leaders 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  are  well  known  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Allegheny  County.  C(xigressman  Ellenbogen  has 
stood  for  his  convictions.  He  is  a  man  who  cannot  be  dic- 
tated to  by  anyone. 

Mr.  Ellenbogen  distinguished  himself  by  his  fight  against 

abuses  of  utility  companies,  particularly  holding  companies, 

-     and  by  his  fight  to  protect  the  investors  in  utility  stocks 

and    bonds    and    the    omsumers    of    services    of    utility 

companies. 


The  Pittsburgh  newspapo^  in  various  editorials  have 
recognized  and  praised  the  work  of  Congressman  Ellen- 
bogen and  his  character. 

Congressman  Ellenbogen  is  now  a  candidate  for  election 
as  Judge  of  the  Court  of  C(»nmon  Pleas  of  Allegheny 
County.  We  believe  that  his  services  are  needed  <m  thai 
court  in  order  to  uphold  the  various  laws  which  have  been 
passed  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  deal  out  even-handed  Justice  in  the  courts. 

During  recent  months  we  all  have  become  convinced  that 
it  is  useless  to  pass  New  Deal  legislation  only  to  see  it  set 
aside  or  its  effectiveness  greatly  reduced  by  "old-deal* 
Judges.  What  is  the  use  of  spending  many  months  and  often 
jrears  to  attain  the  passage  of  legislation  which  will  benefit 
the  people  only  to  see  that  legislation  wiped  out  by  some  Judge 
who  does  not  believe  in  it,  or  to  see  the  law  interpreted  In  a 
way  contrary  to  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  passed? 

The  overwhelming  victors  of  the  Democratic  Party  during 
the  past  5  years  have  made  it  possible  to  pass  the  laws 
which  are  necessary  to  meet  the  complex  factors  of  our 
industrial  aides.  It  became  necessary  to  pass  laws  which 
will  protect  the  small  merchant  against  unfair  practices  ct 
giant  trusts;  to  help  the  middle  class;  to  provide  employ^ 
ment  opportunities  for  the  working  man.  to  assure  his  right 
of  collective  bargaining,  and  to  protect  him  against  periods 
of  unemployment  through  unemployment  insurance;  to  pro- 
vide for  our  people  in  their  old  age;  to  protect  the  investor 
against  stock  manipulators;  to  protect  our  people  against 
abuses  of  utility  companies  and,  in  particular,  utility  hold- 
ing companies;  and  to  take  steps  to  reduce  the  excessive 
charges  for  electric  power,  for  telephcme.  for  gas,  f cr  water, 
and  for  other  utility  service.  These  and  many  other  laws 
passed  in  Washington  and  Harrisburg  for  the  protection  at 
our  people,  for  the  small  businessman,  the  middle  class,  tha 
white-collar  employee,  the  workingman,  the  unemidojred, 
and  the  aged  must  be  interpreted  and  applied  in  the  courts. 
It  is  useless  for  State  legislatures  or  for  Congress  to  pass 
laws  of  benefit  to  the  people  if  these  laws  viiH  be  set  aside 
by  the  courts  or  nullified  by  the  interpretation  which  will  be 
given  them  by  those  who  are  not  in  ssrmpathy  with  the 
spirit  of  these  laws. 

If  our  people  want  to  preserve  the  gains  which  have  been 
made  by  legislation  which  was  passed  for  their  benefit  dur- 
ing the  last  5  years,  we  must  elect  judges  who  are  sym- 
pathetic to  these  laws.  We  must  elect  men  who  are  inspired 
by  the  social  and  humanitarian  viewpoint  which  prompted 
the  passage  of  those  laws.  Congressman  Henst  Ellxnbogew 
is  such  a  man.  The  election  of  Henrt  Ellenbogen  as  jxidge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Allegheny  County  will 
mean  the  election  of  a  Judge  who  will  bring  a  social  and  hu- 
manitarian viewpoint  to  the  intennvtation  of  our  laws.  It 
will  mean  the  election  of  a  fair-minded  man  who  will  inter- 
pret the  laws  and  apply  Justice  evenly  and  impartially  with- 
out fear  or  favor. 

C(Higressman  Henry  Ellenbogen  has  been  trained  for  the 
position  of  Judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  He  holds 
A.  B.  and  LL.  B.  degree.  He  graduated  tram  a  great  law 
school  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  He  has  practiced  all 
branches  of  civil  and  criminal  law  for  11  years.  He  has 
practiced  in  all  our  courts,  local  and  Federal,  and  is  also  a 
meinl>er  of  the  bar  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  of  the  United  States.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Al- 
legheny County  Bar  Association,  Pennsylvania  State  Bar 
Association,  and  is  a  member  of  the  national  executive  board 
of  the  Lawyers'  Guild. 

The  courts  are  a  branch  of  our  Government.  Justice  in 
them  should  be  administered  by  and  for  the  people,  and 
Congressman  Ellenbogen  comes  from  the  people;  he  is  a 
member  of  the  people.  He  knows  the  problems  of  life;  he 
knows  the  difliculties  which  we  must  face  every  day;  he 
knows  the  difficulties  of  our  people  to  make  a  livelihood. 
His  service  in  Congress  and  his  experience  as  a  lawyer  have 
given  him  a  keen  insight  into  the  needs,  the  trials,  and  difli- 
culties of  our  peoEde.    Being  one  of  them,  a  man  who  has 
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ted  rmre  opportunity  to  deal  with  people  and  to  know  and 
«pound  ther  needs,  Coogreannan  EuxMOCDi  will  make  an 
Ideal  Judge.  His  knowledge  of  life  and  of  the  needs  of  our 
*i-M»  win  enable  him  to  accurately  Judge  the  case  b^ore  tatax; 
1^  tanmd  social  and  bM»***>"<*^^^*^  viewpoint  will  assure  the 
peq^le  of  a  fUr  and  sympathetic  Judge. 

Tbe  dection  of  Congressman  Ellboogbt  as  a  Judge  t£ 
flie  court  of  common  pieas  wlii  taring  a  distincuialiBd  paUic 
servant  and  a  great  lawyer  to  the  court  of  common  pleas. 
It  will  give  to  our  people  a  sympathetic  and  hnmanttazlan 
jiMlge  who  knows  and  undentands  the  people  and  their 
We  need  Judges  like  Congreaanan  Eujdibogbi.  I 
that  the  people  win  deet  Hmr  BmnnoaBi  as  Judge 
of  tlie^(9irt  of  i^«***«*»«"  pleas  so  that  the  people  of  Allegheny 
County  can  have  tbe  benefit  of  his  rare  qusUflcatioDS  for 
Jo^toe.  and  so  that  he  can  continue  his  pi^bUc  service  in  our 
court  of  common  pleas. 


Hie  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  First  Session 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GUY  L.  MOSER 

or  PKNN8TI.VA2IIA. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Satmday.  Autnut  21  Oegislative  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20) ,  1937 

Ifr.  M06BR  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  general 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscokd,  I  take  occasion 
to  refer  to  the  fact  that^  can  look  back  over  the  record  of 
the  first  aeasian  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  and  note  there 
were  1S2  roll  calls;  that  I  answered  to  my  name  on  151  of 
fa>yiw  ff.i— itny  only  1  quoTum  call  when  by  unanimous  con- 
aent  I  was  temparazUy  absent  from  the  floor  of  the  House; 
and  that  I  aivwered  each  record  vote  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

A  certatai  daily  newspaper  has  Usted  me  among  those  Gt 
mf  State  as  Btttni1^*'g  overwhelmingly  by  the  Pre^dent  of 
the  United  States,  reconfing  me  as  (mly  twice  failing  to 
support  the  President's  pn^xsals  without  naming  than. 
Wtam  analysis  of  the  critiuism  directed  at  a  colleague  held 
liM  to  be  thus  loyal  it  would  be  discerned  that  these  two 
measuras  were  failure  to  support  the  proposal  to  place  the 
CavOlaa  Conservation  Corps  under  the  civfl  service  May 
12,  and  my  voting  to  override  the  President's  veto  of  H.  R. 
€799,  an  act  to  extend  for  1  additional  year  the  S^-percent 
latecest  rate  on  oertahi  Federal  land-bank  loans,  to  provide 
•  4-pereent  Intcxest  rate  on  such  loans  for  the  period  frnn 
Mly  1,  mt,  to  Jane  M,  19M,  and  to  provide  for  a  4-peroent 
liHmMt  xaia  on  laad-baak  oonmiSBloner's  loans  for  a  period 
eCayean. 

Ih  ooBBBctlon  w«h  the  flisl-mentioned  measure,  H.  R.  <551, 
under  the  debate  on  May  11th  I  said,  in  part,  this: 


smomv  do  I  yUM  to 
to  ^ 


in  my  loyalty  and  deatre  axui  deter- 
it.  Bowvfvr,  we  ve  oonstently  told 
.  tmm  tbe  PmldBif •  wulnwwnwit. 

I  miMtInn  vary  aoeh.    Tbe  PrealdaBt  Is  a  human  bcAng 

y»Mi  siiktaet  to  tba  deoalt  of  mankind,  as  you  and  I  well  know, 
a  gnat  maiqr  people  wbo  yidd  to  temptation  along  the 
lacaptkm.    I  have  pattloalw  letaenee  to  some  of  thooe 

■111!  tliii  aiiiiiliilstiatloii  ft  the  afTalTi  nf  tt-rr n    I 

Aoubt  very  madk.  Indeed.  wbetlMr  the  good  that  has  been  claimed 
win  itruntTT**^'*^^  the  evil,  with  reqiactto  theknavery  and  thlevwy. 
witfeh  la  being  eamted  en  In  eonneetton  with  the  operation  of  lome 
^^Lma^mH^Sn  ■Dods awl  ehattals  heioi«tng  to  the  Qovem- 
&t  of  tbe  United  Btatea  are  being  pedffied  on  the  hlgfawafa  and 
Mta  to  aeoond^iand  clqtt*t"g  stoceik  traded  for  liquor,  and  so  fdrth, 
to  a  point  wlMra  the  eomplatnia  whkb  eemetomyoaoearouMlnme 
'htt  tf  Indlgnattoa  whkai  I  poamm.  That  ttM  PiaalrtriTt  and 
i^^mmi^ortte  UhNad  aiataa  ahould  be  deftauded  In  thla 
l»  an  ohUgatton  o«  ecpial  weigh*  on  each  Member  o<  Oongrem 

our 


Ttnr«*H*»t>iY  thereafter  the  amehdment  offered  by  the  gen^ 
tkman  from  Tsxas  [Mr.  Laxbsm]  was  adopted  by  234  ayes  to 


^Riis  ttttle  mvastoo  of  the  realm  at  reoMZfes  in  debate  has 
Awe  evoked  favorable  editorial  comment,  brought  to  my 
attentton  bar  a  coUeagae,  to  a  publication  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 


Mr  Speaker,  as  I  survey  the  work  of  this  session  ofthe 
Congress,  in  which  it  has  been  my  first  honor  to  be  a 
Member.  I  cannot  suppress  the  feeling  of  r«ret  that  so 
little  has  been  accomplished  of  definite  and  permanent 
benefit  to  the  farmer  and  the  people  who  labor  and  toU  in 
the  fields,  on  the  fanns.  and  the  workshops  of  industry.  It 
is  my  satisf actton.  however,  to  have  voted  for  every  measure 
of  this  partial  benefit  to  this  class  of  citizens  from  which  I 

It  is  not  without  a  feeling  of  satisfaction,  however,  that 
I  can  say  that  I  voted  for  and  the  Congress  passed  the  acts 
H.  R.  7562.  the  Farm  Tenancy  Act,  and  H.  R.  67«3.  the 
objections  of  the  President  notwithstanding,  on  July  13. 

1987.  _. 

On  July  14  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  announced: 

In  rolte  of  extension  and  deferment  prtvneges,  farmers  vtrtun- 
tarUy  repaid  nearly  »100X)00,000  of  principal  on  Ftoderal  laxMl 
bank  and  oommlaskmer  loans  in  the  12  months  eiwMng  June  1. 
this  year.  Governor  W.  I.  Myers  also  stated  that  ij^  haWttje 
States  over  90  percent  of  loans  are  In  good  standing  wlto  r^pect 
to  Interest  payments.  Over  880.000  fanners  have  l^d-bank  and 
5.«««TniMrfnn>r  loans,  representing  more  than  one-third  oC  the 
total  farm-mortgage  debt.  .  _.     , 

Farmers  repaid  during  the  period  $61,400,000  on  the  principal 
of  their  first  mortgage  Federal  land  bank  loans  althou^  hamost 
cases  not  required  by  law  to  do  so;  and  $34,300,000  of  prli^p^  on 
commissioner's  first  and  second  mortgages  whlcAi  had  only  about 
S4300X)00  of  principal  maturities  during  the  period.  The  oom- 
mlsslcner's  loans  were  made  to  assist  In  refinancing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  distressed  borrowers,  and  do  not  reqiilre  principal 
payments  In  the  first  3  years  of  the  loan. 

On  August  28.  1937,  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
announced: 

They  (the  farmers)  paW  oS  over  $106,000,000  of  principal  In  the 
12  months  ending  July  1.  1937.  although  only  a  small  fraction  of 
that  amount  was  due. 

P.  P.  Hill,  Eteputy  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration, forecasts  that  under  a  provisiwi  of  this  recently 
enacted  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1937.  "the  progress  of  thousands 
of  fanners  this  fall  in  getting  out  of  debt"  wUl  be  speeded 
by  increased  payments  of  these  three  types  as  predicted: 

1.  More  loans  paid  In  full.  _  ^     . 

2.  More  advance  payments  or  lTUX4>-sum  payments  on  pnneipai. 
In  order  to  shorten  the  term  of  loans  and  save  Interest. 

3  Money  deposited  with  the  land  bank  by  borrowers  to  be 
credited  to  fut\ire  installments  as  they  mature.  Thus  the  farmer 
Is  assured  of  having  money  to  take  care  of  his  mortgage  drt>t 
requirements  In  years  of  poor  harvests. 

Mr.  I^;)eaker,  may  I  recall  to  mind  that  whoi  "Riomas  Jef- 
ferson was  minister  to  France,  he  wrote  fnnn  there  to  say: 

Those  who  labor  In  the  earth  are  the  (diosen  people  oC  Clod,  tf 
ever  He  had  a  diosen  people,  whose  breasts  He  has  made  HI* 
peculiar  deposit  for  substantial  and  genuine  virtue.  •  •  • 
COTniptlon  of  morals  in  the  mass  of  cxiltivators  is  a  phenomenon 
of  which  no  age  or  nation  has  furnished  an  example.    •     •     * 

Again,  in  1785,  writing  from  his  same  important  duties  to 

France,  he  wrote: 

Colttvaton  of  the  earth  are  the  most  valuabte  cltlaena.  niey  are 
the  most  vigorous,  the  most  Independent,  the  most  virtuous;  and 
they  are  tied  to  their  country  and  wedded  to  Its  liberty  and  inter- 
eats  by  the  most  lasting  bonds.    •    •    • 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  transgress  to  remind  by 
quoting  as  follows: 

When  you  come  before  us  and  t^  us  that  we  are  about  to  dteturb 
your  business  interests,  we  reply  that  you  have  disturbed  our  buii^ 
neas  Interests  by  your  course. 

We  say  to  you  that  you  have  made  the  definition  of  a  toualness- 
man  too  limited  In  Its  application.  The  man  who  la  employed 
for  wages  Is  as  much  a  businesBman  as  his  employer;  the  attor- 
ney in  a  country  town  Is  as  much  a  businessman  aa  the  corpo- 
ration counsel  in  a  great  metropolis;  the  merchant  at  the  cross- 
roads store  is  as  much  a  businessman  as  the  mer^ant  of  New 
York;  the  farmer  who  goes  forth  in  the  morning  and  tods  all 
day — ^who  begins  in  the  spring  and  toils  all  summer  and  who  by 
the  application  of  brain  and  muscle  to  the  natural  resources  of 
tbe  country  creates  wealth.  Is  as  much  a  businessman  as  the  man 
who  goee  upon  the  board  of  trade  and  bets  upon  the  price  of 
grain:  the  miners  irtio  go  down  a  thousand  feet  Into  the  earth, 
or  dlmb  2.000  feet  upon  the  cliffs,  and  bring  forth  from  their 
hiding  places  the  precious  metals  to  be  poured  Into  the  charmela 
of  trade  are  as  much  btisinessmen  as  the  few  financial  magnatea 
who.  In  a  back  room,  ccvner  the  money  of  the  world.  We  come 
to  qpeak  for  this  broader  class  of  buslneaRnen.    •    •    • 
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Bum  down  your  dtles  and  leave  our  farms  and  your  cities  will 
qjrlng  up  again  as  if  by  magic;  but  destroy  our  farms  and  the 
grass  will  grow  in  the  streets  of  every  city  in  the  country.    •     •     • 

Having  behind  us  the  producing  masses  of  this  Nation  and  the 
world,  suppcffted  by  the  commercial  interests,  the  laboring  inter- 
ests, and  the  tollers  everywhere,  we  will  answer  their  demand  tor 
a  gold  standard  by  saying  to  them:  "You  shall  not  press  down 
upon  the  brow  of  labor  this  crown  of  thorns,  you  shaU  not 
crucify  mankind  upon  a  cross  of  gold"  (W.  J.  Bryan,  at  Chicago^ 
Jxily  8,   1896). 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  two  reports  of  the  records  being  made 
by  the  borrowing  farmers,  fnmi  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, most  assuredly  Justifies  the  fine  tributes  paid  them  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  William  Jennings  Bryan,  and  abun- 
dantly warrants  the  action  of  the  Craigress  in  passing  these 
measures.  It,  too,  Justifies  the  put  we  will  play  in  enacting 
additional  legislation  at  the  next  session  of  the  Seventy-fifth 
Congress. 

That  I.  springing  from  this  dass  of  people,  should  have  had 
my  small  part  in  it  is  gratifj^ng.  With  an  abiding  faith  to 
this  class  of  citizens  I  fear  no  Robespierre.  In  this  land  of 
the  free  we  need  not  fear  a  tyrant  wUl  spring  up  from  among 
the  people. 

Floyd  B.  Olson 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  R.  T.  BUCKLER 

OF  MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  August  21  iUgislaUve  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20),  1937 

ISi.  BUCKLER  Of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most 
fitting  and  proper  that  at  this  time  when  we  are  paying 
tribute  to  the  memory  and  life  of  recently  departed  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate  that  we  also  honor  a 
great  leader  of  my  own  State  of  Minnesota,  the  late  Floyd  B. 
Olson,  who.  but  for  his  imtimely  death  on  August  22.  1936, 
would  have  now  been  a  Member  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
He  had  been  selected  by  acclamation  by  a  Farmer-Labor 
convention  as  its  partjr's  candidate  for  the  Senate  seat 
which  was  being  filled  by  Governor  Olson's  own  appototee, 
Elmer  A.  Benson,  following  the  death  of  Senator  Thomas 
SchalL 

That  Governor  Olson  would  be  elected  to  the  Senate  and 
Senator  Benson  to  the  governorship  was  conceded  by  most 
political  observers  of  Minnesota.  , 

But  this  was  not  to  be,  for  on  August  22,  1936,  Floyd  Olson, 
3-term  Governor  of  Minnesota,  died  at  Rochester,  Minn. 
The  Farmer-Laixjr  Party  State  central  committee  then 
selected  United  States  Representative  Ehmxst  Lomuar  to 
make  the  race  for  the  United  States  Senatorship.  Both 
Benson  and  Lxjkdkkn  won  election  by  majorities  of  more 
than  250,000. 

The  first  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Governor  Olson  was 
observed  on  Sunday.  August  22,  by  many  thousands  gathered 
in  the  Northrop  Auditorium  at  the  University  of  Bftinnesota 
at  Minneapolis. 

To  give  an  account  of  this  memorial  program,  to  bring 
you  some  tributes  to  Minnesota's  courageous  and  inspiring 
personality  and  some  glimpses  of  his  life  and  work.  I  desire 
to  insert  in  the  Ricou  the  following  several  articles  printed 
to  the  Minnesota  (St.  Paul)  Leader  to  its  issues  dated 
August  21  and  28. 


Troubamim  CoMiaofoaATX  Death  or  Lais  Oovwuroa 
The  passing  of  1  year  since  the  death  of  the  late  Gov. 
Floyd  B.  Olson  was  observed  by  the  people  of  Minnesota  Sunday 
(August  22.  1937)  as  hundreds  of  persons  vlaited  the  grave  and 
several  thousands  gathowl  in  the  afternoon  for  memorial  services 
at  Northrop  Auditorium  on  the  University  of  Minnesota  campus. 
Tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  Nation's  first  Farmer-Labor 
Governor  was  paid  by  q>eaker8  and  In  a  message  from  President 
Boosevelt  at  the  afterxioon  servloea.  Governor  Benson  reading  the 
telegram  from  the  White  House,  as  fc^owa: 


manKKTUZ. 

*7  would  consider  It  a  real  privilege  to  take  part  In  the  memorial 
service  to  be  held  cm  the  axmlversary  at  the  death  of  Floyd  B. 
Olson.    Unfortunately.  It  will  be  impooaible  for  me  to  be  with  you. 


"I  do  want,  however,  to  have  a  small  part  In  It.  May  I  iwitMBi 
3rou  to  Include  my  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  gallant  leader,  a 
distinguished  publle  servant,  a  hard  fighter,  and  a  fast  frtand." 

.,  "«  KDIOOISTS 

Joining  In  eulogy  were  Governor  Benson.  Guy  Stanton  Ford. 
dean  of  the  University  Graduate  School;  D.  J.  N.  Brown,  of  MOor- 
head.  president  oi  Concordia  College:  the  Reverend  John  Dunphy 
and  Rabbi  Albert  I.  Gordon,  both  of  Mlnneopolls.  The  United  Nor- 
wegian Singers  of  Minneapolis,  with  Joseph  KriclBBon.  of  Duluth* 
as  soloist,  sang  choral  numbers  that  inter^Mtaed  the  speaking 
prograhi. 

"Floyd  Olaon.  as  Govunor,  sought  to  have  tbe  foroe  of  govern- 
ment used  aa  a  means  of  remedying  the  mlserlaa  and  laaaenlng 
the  inequaUtlee  of  our  aodal  order",  aald  Governor 

ouoifB  oat 


•This  made  him  a  great  humanitarian  and  a  graat  llberaL  But 
he  also  saw  that  theee  ineqnalltlea  and  mlaartsa  were  the  In- 
eecapable  reeulta  of  our  cjortem  of  distributing  wealth. 

"Hto  reoognlaed  that  the  very  syatam.  or  proceM.  wh««by  those 
tneqxialltlee  and  mlaerft*'  came  Into  exlatenoe  mnst  be  changed. 
And  thla  made  him  a  radical,  heeanse  It  meant  going  to  the 
roots  of  theee  problema  and  seeing  that  there  was  aomething 
vitally  wrong  with  a  system  of  distributing  wealth  that  deprives 
human  belnga  of  the  neoeerttles  and  luxuries  of  life  almpty 
because  thoee  neceesitles  and  luxuries  an  produced  In  too  great 
abundance".  Govonor 


Governor  Olson's  relations  with  the  unlwetty  wse  praised  by 
Dean  Ford  In  an  addrees  on  "The  Governor  and  tbe  University.* 
*Vloyd  Olson  was  the  first  Governor  In  my  M  yeara  at  this  unl- 
veralty  who  recognised  often  and  eooaiatently  the  value  of  ths 
expert  knonledge  that  resldea  In  the  staff  at  a  great  tmlvenalti**, 
he  said.  "He  had  his  own  alms  to  pursue,  but  be  noognlaad 
that  the  university  could  furnish  many  State  fommlaslons  and 
departments  with  objectlvea  and  unbiased  knowledge  In  many 
fields  as  weU  as  In  agriculture. 

"One  year  does  not  remove  us  far  enough  away  from  such  a 
vivid  personaUty  to  enable  us  to  give  him  his  final  rank  and  placa 
In  history.  It  Is  long  enough,  howisver.  to  convince  friend  and 
foe  alike  that  history  wUl  rank  him  among  the  goodly  niunber  of 
men  who  have  risen  in  this  State  from  humble  but  never-forgot- 
ten beginnings  to  deserve  the  poeltlons  and  honors  oonf ored 
upon  them  In  their  own  day".  Dean  Ford  said. 

FA' 


DUNPRT 

Father  Dunphy  In  giving  the  benedlctl<m  deelaied,  "The  spirit 
at  Floyd  Olson  lives.  The  dearcut  tone  of  hla  resonant  voice 
still  rings  In  our  eara.  The  charms  at  his  sweet  friendship  are 
fresh  in  our  memoriee.  His  many  remarkable  qualltlee  are  not 
destined  to  fade  but  wUl  linger  long  to  urge  us  to  live  courageously 
and  welL" 

"There  are  those  who  are  the  true  believers  In  democracy",  said 
Rabbi  Gordon.  "They  are  souls  whose  love  of  America  and  the 
principles  which  are  American  Is  rooted  deeply  in  the  American 
soil.  They  too  might  add  their  word  to  the  tale  that  Is  UAA  con- 
cerning Floyd  B.  Olson.  For  they  knew  him  as  a  true  believer 
in  the  democratic  form  of  government.  They  saw  In  him  a  great 
defender  of  the  prindplee  of  freedom  and  opportunity  for  aU. 
They  loved  and  honored  Olson  because  he  did  not  dlstlngrilsh  be- 
tween races  and  creeds.  He  took  men  for  what  they  were  worth. 
He  fou^t  intolerance  and  bigotry.  There  waa  no  room  In  his  Ufa 
for  racial  hatred  and  animosity.  They  revered  Floyd  B.  Olson 
because  he  was  the  foe  of  vlgllantlsm.  because  he  dlqilsed  dlc- 
tatavs  and  dictatorships.  Because  his  life  was  dedicated  to  democ- 
racy at  its  finest  and  noblest,  Olson  symbollaed  during  his  life- 
time, even  as  his  memory  symbollzee  now,  the  true  spirit  at 
America." 

CLUBS  MAKSS  PTTjQBTlfAOW 


The  oOdal  oU  portrslt  of  the  dead  Farmer-lAbor  standard-bearer 
was  cm  the  stage  oi  the  auditorium  and  banked  by  floral  pleoes 
and  palmi.  His  favorite  song.  "The  Great  White  Host"  <"Den 
Store  Hvite  Flok")  by  Orleg.  was  sung  In  the  Norwegian  by 
Joeeph  xnckson  of  Duluth.  assisted  by  the  United  Norwegian 
Singers  under  the  direction  of  Ftederlck  Wl<^ 

Earlier  in  the  day  a  squadron  of  low-fiylng  airplanes  scattered 
wreaths  over  the  Olson  grave  at  Lakewood  Cemetery.  It  was  the 
Ninth  Aerial  Squadron  of  the  Minnesota  National  Guard  as  tt 
passed  through  Minneapolis  on  Ita  reiuTn  from  maneovers  at 
Camp  Ripley. 

Many  Farmer-lAbor  ward  duba.  Ubor  unions,  and  liberal  grotms 
made  pilgrimages  to  the  grave,  laying  sudi  a  profusion  of  wreaths 
and  sprays  that  the  ground  looked  like  a  flower  garden  of  roeas 
and  llUee.  One  of  the  early  pllgrlmagee  waa  that  of  the  Mhme- 
Mxtlls  Thirteenth  Ward  Fanner-Labor  Club,  of  which  Governor 
Olson  had  been  a  member.  As  the  Thirteenth  Ward  Club  dele- 
gatlcm  stood  around  the  grave.  Steve  Lush,  diatrman.  made  a 
&ort  apeiBCh  on  the  need  for  carrying  on  what  the  late  Governor 
stood  for. 

The  memorial  obeervanoe  was  arranged  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Benson  and  headed  by  J.  Barle  Lawler.  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  oommlsrton  of  admlnlstratloii  and  flnanoe. 
who  was  a  close  personal  friend  of  Governor  Ol^oa. 


BsmOK  TIOSUTBB  TO  OlMW 

Thla  gathering  today  is  part  of  that  living  monument  which 
thoffg  thousands  are  rearing  in  the  memory  of  Floyd  B.  Olson.    It 
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te  •  ■wnuBMBt.  not  In  ttooe  or  m«rble.  but  to  «^ehe»t«  and 
Bt^to^  the  pMpte.  It  Is  »  moninneiit  to  th«  form  of  a  frowlnj 
pngnmkf  mofcmcnt  to  whleb  ««  are  aU  manditog  togetber.  an 

'*HBdaw5*toMT  tbat  we  cannot  conttoue  to  exist  as  a  democracy 
wt^  P«rt  of  oygople  rtcti  and  powerful  and  a  great  part  of 

*^''^tl,!rSS*  of  hi.  polttfcal  phUo«pliy:  LoTe  rf  tte 
people  and  deroUon  to  the  prtndple  of  equality;  J5«"^^.^™ 
SSwturlty  of  human  righta  over  property  rights;  tte  ^^ewjtof « 
S!«fflKnt  18  an  taatnment  to  secure,  on  the  one  hand  certain 
Su^^t^  and  to  block,  on  the  other  hand,  the  development 

of  Bodal  toequalltles  between  men.  

He  caned  fir  PWeral  legislation  which  would  wipe  outtte  ta- 
conmUtles  nnder  wWch  the  fanner  labored  and  marketed,  m 
^S«<l  with  railroad,  whoa.  rate,  wore  bawd  on  toe  oort  ^ 
«^[ttog  and  graa  conxwattona  wlMsa  control  o<  the  market 
iKoCeefeed  tlMlr  adoa.  and  rate  at  profit. 

'nrSuMd  tTtSa  twopa  agalnrtrtrlkenw  beeauae  thto  only 
tbm  maqoaltty  of  tbtfr  poattloo  as  ooinpared  wtth  that 


^<£S  SmMOB^  for  yoath  long  before  the  'W^^  a«?«Sr 
nnti^en  tbotKbtoC  doAiw  r-*«*>'«f  Ha  Initiated  student  aid. 
wl^  enabSfoang  people  to  oonqpaa  and  untwrstttea  to  con- 
ttoue thair  edocatkto  to  spite  a<  the  ila|jJ  uaainn 

nSSS^nm  Govt  toflored  that  tbe  Goeemment  murt 
remato  the   meana   of   pre«r¥tag  oertato   qjedai   prlvflegea   of 

''SrSked  that  "no  man's  anihltJnn.  and  no  man',  prejudices, 
■nd  the  prejwBcea  of  no  gnw^-^hotild  stand  to  the  way  of  a 

naltad  front  on  behalf  of  human  freedom.  

oSoa  »w  that  the  more  basic  of  these  problem,  could  be  dealt 
wlSraly  on  a  national  «ale.  He  al«  believed  that  the  ajpreme 
Court  would  block  an  attraipts  to  handle  them  upon  a  national 


Bb  would  h«re  cared  greatly  to  know  tliat  men  wid  wraoen 
weie  Katfaered  together  to  hi.  memory  a.  they  are  here  tod^, 
end  t^t  from  the  remembrance  of  him  they  were  drawing  under- 
sCandtoK  and  devotion  for  that  cause  which  he  so  nobly  advanced, 
the  caine  of  the  common  man's  rtae  to  power  and  opportunity. 
This  woTdd  be  the  Uvtog  monument  which  would  mean  more  to 
lilm  t»«^  an  oOier  tolngs  to  that  world  of  men  from  which  he 
was  so  untimely  taken 

GUMPSB  or  Tuom  B.  Olsoh 
(By  A.  L  HsRls^  editor  of  the  Iftonesota  iMdor) 

II  iB  BOW  1  yew  stooe  the  death  of  Floyd  Olaon— the  rt:lpper. 
M  K.  was  known  to  ht.  fncD*--braiaght  not  only  MdnsM  but  a 
■— .^  of  tTMle  loss  to  tbe  libetals  of  lOnnasoU  and  of  America. 

The  wrttor  baa  oftan  wondered  what  Gtoon.  alive  and  to  the 
TlgoTofbMilth.  would  have  meant  to  the  liberals  of  this  country 
'^  ^"thls  past  year. 

BB  was  vttatty  toterested  to  Supreme  Court  reform.  He  was  one 
4ji  the  flrrt  to  ovy  out  agatoat  Judicial  tyranny.  ^ 

Wtth  Olson  aa  an  active  aUy.  Booaevelt^  Supceme  Oourt  fight 
Btaht  easily  have  turned  out  differently.  Ihere  is  no  denial  that 
STflsbt  for  eourt  reform  was  bandied  wretchedly.  It  laeked  not 
only  im  totelUgent  n-T^^tr  hut  It  lacked  effective  leadertfilp. 
CNaon  eonld  have  siqi|died  that  laadefab^t. 

VteUante  terxwlsm.  «pedaUy  to  the  automobile  and  steel  dl»- 
trlBta.  would  have  found  to  Olson  a  reaourosful  foe  to  the  National 
CaDttal.  Hb  would  have  laid  the  blame  at  the  very  doorstep  of 
Be&y  rtM  and  tbe  master,  of  mttle  steeL" 

Awnt^fimfn^  labor  now  stands  divided  at  a  very  time  when  unity 
to  labar^  ranka  la  moat  eswntl.l,  What  a  campaign  for  union 
organlaatlon  oould  be  carried  on  wtth  the  farces  of  tbe  A.  P.  of  L. 
and  the  C.  L  O.  unltedl  Olsen  very  easily  may  have  been  the  man 
to  bring  the  head,  of  thrwi  two  organlaatkm.  to  their  mums. 

It  la  no  rtretch  of  tbe  imagtoatlan  to  aonrt  that  OlMn  today 
would  rn^ff  have  be«i  the  most  talked  of  man  to  America  next 
to  ttie  Pieaidakt.  bimMU  looked  upon  by  liberal,  as  the  Presl- 
dmtlal  candidate  of  a  new  political  movement.  A  third  party 
himrflTir  by  OlMm  would  never  have  been  Just  another  political 
party  but  one  grounded  to  prtoe^jdea  and  Ideals^  one  which  had  a 
rntmyr'  to  eaixy  out  and  a  menage  to  give  to  the  American  ftopie. 

In  hia  addraa.  before  the  1986  Fanner-Labor  oonvmtlon— tbe 
neech  to  whl<di  be  took  the  United  Statea  Supreme  Court  I4>art 
toa  a-boor  talk  wbith.  kept  tbe  large  andteaxw  4>ellbound  by  his 
mastery  and  art— CHson  prwilcted  that  the  Minnesota  liberal 
movuwnt  would  beeoma  the  wpmihaaA  at  a  third  party  which 
would  become  a  factor  on  the  national  rtage  to  IMO  with  a  Preai- 
dentlal  ticket  of  Ita  own. 

n  believe",  he  Mid.  "that  tbe  lilnwenta  fanner-labor  mov»> 
iMH^  ia  going  place..  I  am  willing  to  Joto  with  otber  groupa  to 
tiM  formation  of  a  national  third  party."  

OlMn  WM  always  totereated  to  youth,  and  thla  toterest  took  a 
praetieal  form.  Be  «nr  tbat  tmao  of  the  baidest  blows  of  tbe 
deoresslan  were  falling  on  youth,  and  long  before  the  Federal  Ctanr- 
Munent  was  wllltog  to  do  anything  be  InWatert  student  aid.  a 
natsm  wber^Eiy  yonng  people  to  coUegea  and  univentttea  would 
be  aUe  to  oonttone  and  0(»i4>lete  tbelr  education  to  q^te  of  the 


Once  Minnesota  and  Olson  showed  the  way  other  Stetea  and 
tbe  Mderal  GovemmBnt  foUowed.  and  today  we  have  student  aid 
for  high  effhool  and  fjnllage  pupils  throughout  tba  land. 


Sal(!s  tax  proponents  found  in  him  an^  Implacable  IW.  A  sales 
tftz  OlBOD.  asserted,  is  a  "tax  on  poverty." 

Th«  reactionaries  to  the  1935  legislature,  as  a  bait  to  toduoa 
Olson  to  sign  the  omnibus  tax  bUl.  Included  Increases  In  toh«- 
SS^ces  and  corporate  excess-tax  rates.  By  so  doing,  they  ftit 
that  he  would  not  have  the  courage  to  veto  the  bUl. 

But  Olson  vetoed  it  •  •  •  and  it  was  the  reactton^les^o 
did  not  have  the  courage  to  attempt  to  pass  it  over  his  veto. 
COaati'B  sales  tax  veto  had  profound  eftect  on  eubaequimt  cam- 

^*Se' farmer.  Olson  contended,  belonged  to  the  underprlvUeged 
and  the  exploited  class  the  same  as  the  worker. 

He  instoted  that  the  farmers'  problems  wlU  never  be  KAved  imtll 
suitable  price  legialaUon  Is  enacted.  

"The  utmty  companies",  he  said  to  a  speech.  ~the  raUrnids.  the 
telephone  companies  are  allowed  rate  basis  to  enable  them  to 
m»^  a  fair  return  on  their  tovertment.  Surely  the  fanner  la 
entitled  to  the  same  protection." 

Olson's  \inderstandlng  of  human  psychology  was  by  no  mean. 
limited  to  psychology  of  the  masses.  He  understood  psyehology 
of  reactionary  legislators  as  well.  ^ 

The  $6,000,000  relief  bill,  together  with  the  bUl  for  drought 
relief  f<w  farmers  was  before  the  1936  leglslat\ire.  Both  these  bill, 
were  Jockeyed  about  by  the  reactionaries  who  devised  various  staU- 
toe  tactics  to  an  effort  to  dtfeat  them. 

It  1.  perhaps  no  wcret  to  reveal  that  Governor  CJHaan  waa  coun- 
seled relative  to  the  classic  "starved  horse,  starved  cow,  and 
starved  pig"  farmers'  march  on  the  capitol.  The  three  bony  ani- 
mals wwe  placed  wlthto  a  makeshift  fience  enclosure  on  the 
capitol  lawn,  a  sight  for  aare  eye.. 

Did  It  achieve  Its  purpose?    Well,  the  reUef  bin.  were  passed 

that  same  day.  _  . 

We  remember  quite  weU  the  conrtematlon  among  certain 
groups  of  our  popxilatlon  when  CMson.  appeartag  h«ore  jeveral 
«iotisand  relief  demonstrators  before  the  Capites,  decdMred:  "I 
will  use  the  National  Ouard  If  necessary  to  conserip*  wealth  before 
I  wlU  permit  a  stogie  perscm  to  Mlnnew>ta  to  die  of  starvation. 
This  was  Olson  speaking  at  his  best— end  speaking  from  the 
heart     It  was  part  of  his  humanitarian  i^illorcphy. 

Toward  the  close  of  his  third  term,  the  Oovemor  was  tavltedto 
address  a  meeting  of  liberals  at  Madison  Square  Garden  to  New 

On  his  arrival  to  Kfew  York  he  was  Interviewed  by  a  group  of 
newmepermen— the  ktod  of  big-town  reporters  who  are  "cynical 
with  knowledge."  They  tried  to  piit  him  on  the  i^x>t  by  ques- 
tioning him  about  the  political  and  economic  theories  of  Karl 
Marx  and  their  application  to  American  life. 

Inrtead.  (Neon  put  them  on  the  spot.  -Karl  Mvx.  why,  br» 
a  foreigner".  OkaoD.  replied.  "I  dont  read  Karl  Marx.  I  read  the 
Bill  of  Bight,  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  theM 
documents  give  us  liberals  plenty  of  Inspiration.  They  axe  our 
glides  for  the  diaaged  economic  order  we  advocate." 

OInn'.  last  public  address  wa.  an  appeal  for  a  better  way  of 
life  and  an  excoriation  of  the  self-styled  100-percent  Americana— 
a  fitttc^  addres.  to  close  the  career  of  a  man  who  .aw  to  public 
Krvice  only  a  means  to  make  life  richer  and  nobler. 

It  wa.  on  the  occasion  of  the  Swedish  mlds\inuner  celebrationa 
at  M<"P*>M^**«^  Fall,  on  Jime  28.  1936.  He  spoke  for  almost  an 
bour — *^^^ri  When  he  was  through  it  was  necessary  to  escort  him  to 
his  car.  Only  one  pooesslng  an  todomltable  wlU  could  postfbly 
have  gone  through  that  mdeal. 

After  relating  what  the  Swedish  people  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  throxigh  their  cooperatives,  Olson  said: 

"In  my  visit  to  the  South  I  saw  an  old  ^ache  chleftato.  Aa 
I  looked  upon  this  chief,  with  his  patot  and  war  feathers,  I  could 
not  hrip  but  feel  that  here  todeed  was  the  original  100-pereent 
atoKm-pure  rugged  todlvidualist.  'The  Apaches  lived  by  their 
bows  and  arrows  •  •  •  they  were  killer. — hunters,  not  of 
the  beast,  but  of  man.  They  lived  by  war,  and  destroyed  all 
hiunans  who  crossed  their  path. 

"But  there  are  people  to  this  cotmtry  who  brieve  to  a  different 
philosophy  of  effective  human  effort.  TUs  philosophy  knows  no 
racial  barriers.  Its  goal  Is  a  world  big  enough  for  all  to  live  to 
and  a  human  society  fotmd  on  the  principle  of  common  good." 

What  was  Olson's  prtoclpal  contribution  to  the  liberal  move- 
ment of  MinncKita? 

Many  will  argue  that  It  was  his  leadership  or  hi.  dramatiza- 
tion of  the  Former-Labor  appeal  which  brought  support  from 
Uberal.  from  an  stations  to  life. 

But,  Important  a.  the  above  were,  the  writer  is  tocltoed  to  the 
bell^  that  his  chief  contribution  was  the  fact  that  he  gave  tbe 
party  a  definite  social  and  economic  philosophy. 

Before  Olson  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  definitely  claMlfy 
Farmer-lAbor  Kclal  and  economic  philosophy.  The  movement 
had  it.  orlgto  to  the  Nonpartisan  League,  the  outgrowth  of  farmer 
grievance,  against  grato  gamblers  and  other  exploiter..  Thl.  later 
waa  ortended  to  the  city  worker,  a.  both  discovered  that  they 
were  the  victim,  of  the  Mune  oppnseon.  But  esMntiaUy  it  was 
a  protest  movement. 

XThder  Olson',  leadership  the  party  developed  a  definite  eoo- 
noraio  and  wdal  program.  He  moved  tbe  party  leftward.  Pro- 
duction for  use  •  •  •  taxation  to  accordance  with  ability  to 
pay  •  •  *  an  economy  of  plenty  and  not  of  scarcity  •  •  • 
cooperative  commonwealth  •  *  •  human  rights  take  preoe- 
danoe  over  property  rigfata.  ThoM  phrase,  either  originated  wttb 
Otoon  or  tbay  were  grwtly  advanced  by  OIma. 


Tliey  now  have  become  national  liberal  watchword..  In  an 
likelihood,  they  will  form  the  basis  of  a  national  new  party  and 
give  Minnesota  a  right  to  leadership  to  that  party. 

0L80H — 1   YkAB  LATC 

Now  that  Floyd  B.  OlMn  has  been  gone  tor  over  19  month.,  It  1. 
perhaps  easier  for  \i8  to  measure  the  stature  of  the  man.  Lart  year 
we  were  too  close  to  him  •  •  •  our  grief  was  too  great  to  .top 
to  consider  the  quality  of  the  friend  and  leader  who  had  Jiut  left  va. 

It  seemed  to  many  of  us  as  though  we  were  Uvtog  to  a  hldeou. 
dream — that  the  .kipper  was  not  reaUy  gone  but  had  only  taken  a 
abort  trlp-^hat  Kwn  we  would  agato  hear  hi.  hearty  laugh,  ns 
his  wlnntog  nnlle,  and  listen  to  the  word,  of  wlKiom  that  he  qxAe. 

The  loss  of  Olson  was  more  than  a  great  personal  Iom;  It  was  a 
great  party  los..  Olson  himself  always  believed  that  the  Farmer- 
Labor  Party  was  desttoed  to  greatoen  •  •  •  that  out  of  the 
Midwest  would  come  the  poUtlcal  moveotent  which  would  return 
government  to  the  people  and  nve  democracy,  not  only  for  America 
'    but  for  the  entire  world. 

Olson  hated  the  regimentation  that  goe.  on  to  faetorlea.  He 
despised  the  system  that  makes  slum^  and  degrade,  hxunan  being.. 
He  knew  that  In  spite  of  the  machination,  of  WaU  Street,  to  spite 
of  the  flnimclal  power  of  the  East  that  attempted  to  bleed  the  West 
white,  we  In  Minnesota  had  somethtog.  Olson  wa.  the  man  who 
could  have  stirred  the  easterners  out  of  their  lethargy.  He  had  the 
color  and  the  personality  to  appeal  to  them.  He  was  Just  becoming 
known  to  them  after  6  years  as  Oovemn-  of  Minnewta.  aod  to  the 
next  4  year,  his  name  would  have  been  as  familiar  to  national  affairs 
as  It  was  to  Mlnne«>ta. 

Yet,  with  all  his  gifts,  he  Is  gone.    He  has  taken  that  dark  Journey 

from  out  whose  boiun  no  traveler  returns.    We  who  remato  must 

"        try  and  conttoue  the  work  of  Floyd  Olson.    It  Memed  to  us  that 

^       the  thing  that  grieved  the  skipper  most  as  he  realized  hi.  end  wa. 

*"     near  was  not  that  he  was  dying  but  that  his  task  was  tocomplete. 

There  Is  no  question  that  he  could  have  done  a  great  deal  had  he 

lived.    If  we  are  to  perpetuate  his  memory,  we  must  conttoue  the 

work  which  is  so  Immtoently  worth  dotog.    He  nw  not  only  the 

suffering  of  the  poor  but  democracy  to4>erlled  and  the  whole  human 

race  headed  for  destruction  unless  society  changed  It.  coiuse.    Let 

tu  dedicate  ourrclves  to  change  that  coiutm. 

Nathan  Lynn  Bachman 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  SAM  D.  McREYNOLDS 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26. 1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Nathan  Lthk 
Bachman.  late  a  Senator  from  Tennenee 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  some  few  men  are 
given  the  unusual  power  to  mirror  the  life  and  age  in  which 
.^they  live.  Upon  canvas  and  in  the  journals  of  their  day. 
With  deft  strokes  of  the  brush,  and  in  the  vernacular  of 
their  associates  they  leave  for  posterity  vibrant  living 
sketches  in  the  kaleidoscopic  sweep  of  history.  To  some 
few  others  are  given  the  power  to  take  the  conflicting  ingots 
of  public  opinion  and  mold  them  into  the  constructive  cast- 
ing of  public  affairs  that  guide  the  onward  sweep  of  progjess. 
Theirs  is  the  task  of  fusing  the  extremes  of  political  thought 
and  guiding  them  through  legislative  channels  to  the  better- 
ment of  humanity.  Still  fewer  men  are  endowed  with  the 
indescribable  sensitivity  that  enables  them  to  Uve  life  in  its 
truer  and  fuller  meaning.  To  them  is  given  the  faculty  of 
absorbing  and  reflecting  the  glow  of  human  kindness  and 
good  feeling,  of  softening  and  tempering,  at  lightening  and 
somehow  sweetening  the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous 
fortune. 

If  it  Is  possible  for  the  personality  of  one  man  to  contain 
the  ultimate  of  these  three  characteristics,  then  such  a  man 
was  Nathan  L.  Bachman,  the  beloved  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, whose  passing  has  deprived  all  those  who  were  privi- 
leged to  know  M"^  of  a  companionship  rare  in  the  pleasure 
It  brought  to  those  who  shared  it.  Though  death,  as  It  must 
to  all  men.  has  taken  from  us  his  physical  presence,  Naxb 
Bachman  lives  on  forever  in  memory  and  his  name  embla- 
zoned in  gold  upon  the  marble  tablets  of  accompHshment 
stand  hallowed  for  posterity  in  the  annals  of  America's 
great  soxul 


Nathan  Ltnn  Bachman  was  bom  m  Chattanooga,  Ham- 
ilton County,  Tenn..  August  2.  1878.  His  father.  Dr.  Jona- 
than Waverly  Flachman,  a  Presb3^terian  minister,  was  tbe 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Chattanooga  for 
over  50  years.  Exerting  a  deep  influence  over  the  moral 
traditions  of  Tennessee,  he  was  known  and  beloved  alike  by 
members  of  all  religious  denomtnatiaxis.  In  1870,  when  the 
yellow  fever  epidemic  swept  over  southeastern  Tennessee 
taking  a  terrifying  toll  of  human  life.  Dr.  Bachman  and  a 
Catholic  priest  alone  were  spared  to  nurse  and  administer 
to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  people.  Fearlessly,  untiringly. 
Dr.  Bachman  worked  through  those  dark  and  perilous  days 
tending  the  needs  of  aU  creeds,  races,  and  colors.  As  the 
ravages  of  the  disease  wore  on.  the  Catholic  priest  was 
stricken  and  succumbed  to  the  deadly  fever,  and  legoid  has 
it  that  Dr.  Bachman  conducted  the  funeral  services  over  the 
last  remains  of  this  priest,  there  being  no  other  priest  In 
the  territory  at  the  time. 

From  his  father,  Nati  BACHitAN  inherited  his  faculty  for 
leadership,  his  devotion  to  duty,  a  warm  humanitarian  out- 
look on  life,  and  a  democratic  attitude  that  endeared  him  to 
humble  and  exalted  alike. 

Endowed  by  birth  wtth  such  high  intellectual  and  moral 
characteristics,  as  a  very  s^ung  man  he.  demonstrated  the 
potentialities  of  the  great  national  heights  he  was  to  reach. 
^-At  the  age  of  19  he  answered  the  call  for  volunteers  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  War«  Volunteering 
in  liay  1898,  he  was  in  training  at  Fort  O^thorps.  Qa.. 
when  his  mother,  Eva  D.  Bachman,  became  serioudy  ill. 
The  only  son.  Gov.  Robert  L.  Taylor  had  him  withdrawn 
from  service.    His  mother  died  on  Jime  9, 1898. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  Nathan  Bacbxan 
again  attempted  to  enter  the  service,  but  after  much  argu- 
ment the  council  of  friends  convinced  him  that  he  could 
serve  his  cdCoitry  best  by  remain^  on  tbe  bench  as  Judge 
of  the  circuit  court  of  Hamflton  County. 

He  attended  the  public  schools  and  Baylor  Preparatory 
School  for  Boys,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  Southwestern  Presby- 
terian University.  Clarksville,  Tenn.;  Central  UnlversH^t 
Danville,  Ky.;  Washingt(»  and  Lee  University,  Lexii^^ton, 
Va.;  and  University  of  Chattanooga  Law  School.  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.  He  was  graduated  from  the  law  department 
of  the  University  of  Virginia.  Charlottesville,  Va.,  In  1903: 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1903  and  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  Chattanooga  in  the  same  year.  ^ 

He  soufi^t  and  won  the  hand  of  Pearl  McBfaimen  Duke^^ 
of  the  illustrious  North  Carolina  family.  They  were  married 
January  7,  1904.  and  ISiss  Pearl,  as  she  is  lovingly  kndwn 
to  her  intimates,  became  the  charming  hostess  at  their 
beautiful  home  surrounded  by  the  soft  amethyst  slopes  of 
Signal  Mountain,  overlooking  the  city  of  Chattanooga. 

A  daughter.  liiartha.  was  bom  to  the  happy  couple  on 
October  4.  1904.  A  most  unusually  brilliant  child,  little 
liiartha  would  delight  her  father  by  reading  the  paper  to 
him  at  the  age  of  5.  As  she  grew  older  there  developed 
between  liiartha  and  her  father  a  rare  companionship. 
Almost  inseparable,  the  two  shared  in  tbe  delights  of  tbe 
other.  For  Natk,  no  flshlng  trip,  no  hunting  trip,  or  other 
recreational  excursion  was  complete  unless  his  daughter 
Martha  was  along.  On  February  17. 1928.  Martha  was  mar- 
ried to  Tliomas  A.  McCoy,  a  prominent  attorney  of  Asbe- 
ville,  N.  C  and  on  February  18.  1933.  Nats  was  delighted 
with  the  news  that  a  granddaughter.  Sallie  Haliburton  Mc- 
Coy, had  been  bom. 

Serving  successively  as  city  attorney  of  Chattanooga 
from  1906  to  1908,  Judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  Hamilton 
County,  Tom.,  from  1912  to  1918,  Nathan  Bacbkan  became 
an  associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee  in 
1918  in  which  capacity  he  served  until  1924,  resigning  to 
seek  the  nomination  for  United  States  Senator  in  1924,  a 
three-comered  race  in  which  Lawrence  Davis  Tyson  waa 
nominated.  Retiring  to  private  practice,  he  was  appointed 
by  Oovemor  B311  BicAIlister  to  the  United  States  Senate 
on  February  28,  1933»  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
xeilgnattoa  of  Senator  Garden  HuH.  our  betored  Secretary 
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•C  state.  Bb  wu  reelected  at  the  next  geneial  election 
kx  1934  by  an  overwbelmlQg  majoritj  to  fill  the  remainder 
of  the  term  and  was  reelected  for  the  full  6-year  term  as 
United  States  Senator  in  1936  by  an  even  greater  majority. 
Be  served  with  distinction  in  the  Senate  until  April  23, 1937, 
the  date  of  his  death. 

Praise,  high  honors,  national  and  tntemational  prestige 
had  little  effect  on  Nathan  Bacbkak.  He  carried  honor  and 
higkk  office  with  dignity  and  the  highest  of  purpose,  but 
ttxrooghout  his  life  he  retained  his  unusual  kinship  to  the 
mass  of  the  people.  The  simplicity  of  his  clothes  was  a 
marked  characteristic  ctf  Natx  Bachman.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  most  unusual  of  occasions  his  dress  varied  but 
Itttle.  In  Washington,  in  Chattanooga,  on  foreign  trips, 
and  on  the  Hoar  of  the  Senate.  Nats  was  usually  attired  in 
a  dark  suit  without  a  vest,  a  i^te  shirt  with  turned-down 
ecfllar.  and  Uack  string  tie.  He  generally  wore  a  wide 
teinuned  light-colored  Stetson  hat 

His  sparkling  and  ready  vrit  and  his  hearty  laugh  marked 
him  as  a  man  who  loved  life  and  the  associations  it  gave 
him.  Wherever  he  was,  whoever  he  was  with,  Nate  was 
always  at  home.  He  delighted  in  telling  and  delighted  those 
who  heard,  whether  they  be  high  dignitary  or  obscure 
laborer,  the  stories  of  his  native  mountaineers  and  likely  as 
not  his  audience  was  made  up  of  all  shades  of  the  social 
and  economic  scales  of  this  Nation.  Nati  Bachkan's  home 
en  Signal  Mountain  and  his  hotel  room  in  Washington  were 
•«»■>  havens  of  advice  and  entertainment  for  an  who  caUed 
regardlen  of  the  slae  of  their  pocketbook  or  the  cut  of  their 
dothes.  And  thousands  were  they  who  sought  his  counsel 
and  felt  the  warmth  of  his  friendship. 

EDs  funeral,  not  unlike  his  fireside  during  his  lifetime. 
was  attended  by  exalted  and  obscure  alike  who  came  to 
pay  their  last  respects  to  the  man  whom  they  had  known  and 
loved.  In  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  xnan.  slmpUcity 
marked  the  funeral  aerrUxA. 

Naxi  t»'<'^»w»w  has  fought  the  good  fight  and  has  been 
naTW^  to  his  fathers.  Were  the  veils  of  eternity  parted  for 
an  instant.  I  can  well  imagine  that  there  might  be  disclosed 
a  group  of  distinguished  men.  There  would  be  Andrew 
Jackson  telling  of  his  fight  for  the  welfare  of  the  common 
mfin  There  would  be  "Uarse  Henry"  Watterson.  telling 
of  his  experiences  as  a  young  Journalist  in  Chattanooga 
during  the  Clvfl  War.  There  would  be  Whistler  recalling  the 
works  of  art  he  left  for  posterity.  There  would  be  Will 
Bogers.  iq[**"ning  his  satiric,  good-natured  yams,  and  in  the 
center  of  this  group  I  can  well  imagine  Natk  Bachmak 
t^niTiy  of  the  people  he  served  and  loved  in  Tennessee.  All 
were  men  bound  by  the  kinship  of  greatness,  men  who  lived 
richly,  wisely,  and  constructii^.  Men  who  devoted  their 
lives  and  varied  efforts  to  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Nats  Bachkav's  remains  sleep  peacefully  in  a  shaded 
grove  in  Purest  Hills  Cemetery,  in  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 
Uhder  a  kindly  Tennessee  sky  his  last  resting  place  is 
nestled  between  the  soft  green  mountains,  the  fertile  valleys. 
and  flilow  winding  rivers  that  were  the  scenes  of  many  of  his 
|><nyi<>«t:  hours  on  earth.  On  these  mountains,  in  these 
valleys,  along  these  rivers,  he  lives  on  forever  in  memory 
Mnnng  thoso  who  wcrc  and  are  his  friends. 


Joseph  W.  Byms 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  MISSOUBI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne^lay,  May  26, 1937 

On  the  Ufo,  cbatttctar.  and  paUic  aerrloe  ot  Hon.  Joskph  W.  Brura^ 
at  TennesMe.  late  Speaker  of  tbe  Boom  o(  Bepreeentattves  ^ 


it  have  been  otherwise,  when  only  a  few  hours  previous 
thereto  I  had  been  summoned  to  his  office  and  was  in  con- 
ference with  him.  His  passing  was  a  personal  loss,  because 
back  in  the  Sixty-third  Congress,  when  I  came  to  Washing- 
ton. I  made  his  acquaintance.  Prom  that  day  on  he  was  my 
friaid  and  I  was  his.  Some  of  my  close  personal  friends  in 
the  House  have  never  been  able  to  understand  why  I  stub- 
bornly resisted  their  efforts  to  secure  my  support  when  they 
sought  positions  of  power  In  the  organization  of  the  House. 
I  told  them  frankly  that  my  efforts  would  be  directed  in 
behalf  of  Joe  Byrns,  as  we  aU  knew  him.       

It  was  because  of  this  friendship  existing  over  this  long 
period  of  years  that  caused  me  to  openly  advocate  his  inter- 
ests when  he  was  a  candidate,  first,  for  Speaker,  then  for 
leader,  and  later,  when  he  was  successfully  being  elevated 
to  the  Speakership.  On  no  occasion  had  he  sought  honors 
that  I  did  not  support  him. 

When  I  was  elected  to  the  Sixty-ninth  Congress  he  called 
me  to  his  office  and  the  advice  he  gave  me  at  that  time  I 
followed  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  Back  in  1932,  when  I  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Select  Committee  <mi  Reorgani- 
zatitHi,  Jos  Byrns  was  its  chairman.  It  was  back  of  closed 
doors  that  I  really  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  why  he  had 
been  so  successful  in  public  life.  His  knowledge  of  the  work-^^ 
\j^  of  our  Government  was  astonishing.  He  knew  the  de- 
tails, the  responsibilities,  and  obligations  of  Qovenunent 
offlcjVLs  from  the  Cabinet  officers  down.  At  that  time  he  was 
also  chairman  of  the  great  Conmiittee  on  Appropriations. 
His  faithful  and  efficient  service,  his  persuasive  arguments 
were  known  not  only  to  the  Members  of  Congress  but  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

During  the  period  Mr.  Byrns  was  Speaker  he  appointed  me 
to  two  special  select  committees.  First,  the  Committee  to 
Investigate  the  American  Retail  Federation.  Shortly  there- 
after I  became  ill.  He  called  at  the  hospital  to  see  me  and, 
although  he  did  not  desire  me  to  do  so,  I  resigned  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  When  the  Select  Committee  on 
Reorganization  was  named  in  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress 
he  named  me  a  member  of  that  committee. 

His  congenisd  personality  brought  him  real  friendship  and 
respect.  Not  only  his  State  but  likewise  the  Nation  mourned 
his  passing. 

Henry  E.  Stubbs 


Mr.  COCHRAIir.    Ifr.  Speaker,  the  death  of  your  disthi- 
goished  p'fjfcffr***^**  came  as  a  great  shock  to  me.   How  could 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COSTELLO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  26,  1937 

On  the  Ufe,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Hskbt  B.  Stubbs, 

late  a  Representative  from  California 

Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  pause  today  to  pay  our 
meed  of  tribute  to  the  memory  of  those  colleagues  who  have 
gone  from  among  us.  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  witness 
the  passing  of  one  of  our  colleagues  whom  all  had  learned 
to  love  and  respect.  In  the  death  of  Representative  Hainnr 
E.  Stubbs  not  only  have  the  people  of  his  district  in  Cali- 
fornia suffered  the  loss  of  a  valued  and  an  able  legislator 
but  the  Nation  as  a  whole  has  been  deprived  of  his  sincere 
counsel  and  sound  thinking.  Although  others  may  follow 
in  his  footsteps,  others  may  take  his  place  in  the  HaU  of  the 
l^use  of  Representatives,  yet  none  can  entirely  fill  the  place 
which  he  leaves  vacant. 

The  entire  life  of  Hekhy  E.  Stubbs  was  one  devoted  to  the 
welfare  and  service  of  his  fellow  men.  At  no  time  did  he 
allow  his  personal  interest  to  supersede  his  broad  human 
interest.  Having  consecrated  his  life  to  religion,  he  went 
forth  in  his  ministry  to  tend  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  his 
congregation. 

It  was  in  this,  his  life  work,  that  he  developed  his  kindly 
smile  and  gentle,  yet  firm,  handclasp.    Here,  too,  he  ac- 
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quired  the  attributes  of  the  deep  thinker,  filled  with  a  pro- 
f  oimd  insight  into  human  nature  and  sated  with  that  wise 
philosophy  which  comes  only  to  him  who  has  his  knowledge 
firmly  based  upon  the  belief  in  immortality  and  upon  the 
confident  assurance  that  an  all-merciful  Qod  watches  over 
the  affairs  of  man. 

We  who  watched  Henst  Stubbs  in  his  comings  and  goings 
are  now  deprived  of  his  quiet  smile  and  his  sympathetic 
understanding.  Never  again  can  we  enjoy  his  sage  advice 
and  thoughtful  coimsel.  No  longer  do  we  hear  his  calm 
voice  nor  feel  his  warm  handclasp.  Taken  away  from  us 
is  his  physical  presence,  but  the  memory  of  his  good  deeds 
and  constructive  accomplishments  can  never  die.  The 
recollection  of  his  gentle  nature  and  his  kindly  manner  shall 
remain  an  inspiration  to  us  forever. 

Even  as  he  so  often  uttered  the  tender  words  of  ssrmpathy 
to  the  bereaved  in  ministering  to  his  congregation,  the  task 
is  now  left  to  others  to  express  that  sympathy  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family  upon  his  departure.  May  they  enjoy  the 
consolation  which  is  engendered  by  the  firm  belief  in  a  gen- 
erous and  merciful  Qod  from  which  Pat  Stubbs  himself 
benefited  so  richly.  May  we,  who  were  vouchsafed  the  privi- 
lege of  knowing  him  so  intimately  in  Washington,  be  en- 
couraged to  discharge  our  duties  cheerfully  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  self-sacrifice  to  duty  and  deep  devotion  to  the 
welfare  of  his  constituents  and  of  his  family.  A  devotion 
which  he  was  not  unmindful  of,  although  suffering  the  pain 
and  anguish  of  his  last  hours  on  earth. 

Truly,  HsNRY  Stubbs  practiced  the  precepts  of  that  Mas- 
ter to  whose  service  his  life  was  dedicated.  Such  faith,  such 
loyalty,  and  such  untiring  self-sacrifice  cannot  go  imre- 
warded. 


James  P.  Buchanan 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  senrice  of  Hon.  James  P. 
BucHAKAN,  late  a  Representative  from  Texas 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker  <f  it  be  that  those  who  have 
left  us  can  penetrate  death's  mysteries  and  look  into  earthly 
hearts  and  minds  to  learn  our  emotions  and  thoughts,  he 
knows,  better  than  such  poor  things  as  words  can  express, 
what  I  now  record;  but.  in  order  that  posterity  may  be  cer- 
tahi  that  J.  P.  Buchanan,  former  Representative  from  Texas, 
has  not  been  forgotten,  it  is  fitting  that  the  last  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record  assert  that  fact  as  the  earliest  pages, 
by  resolution  and  the  words  of  his  friends,  asserted  his 
death  and  his  virtues. 

For  many  years  I  have  known  him  intimately,  often  aiding 
him  as  best  I  could  in  his  important  legislative  imdertakings. 
Particularly  was  this  true  during  the  last  year  of  his  life 
when  I  was  a  member  of  his  Committee  on  Reorganization 
in  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress  and  of  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  on  Govenmient  Organization  in  the  present 
Congress,  having  had  the  honor  to  succeed  him  in  the  chair- 
manship of  the  last-mentioned  committee. 

There  are  many  other  men  in  Congress  who  have  attained 
to  greatness  and  many  who  are  on  the  road  to  that  high 
estate.  Among  them  all  there  is  not  one  who  better  deserves 
that  distinction. 

Without  apparent  effort  J.  P.  Buchanan  broke  through  the 
stone  of  partisanship,  melted  the  slimy  shale  of  prejudice 
and  braved  the  heat  of  controversy  to  find  and  possess  that 
glorious  gem  that  all  desire,  the  love  of  his  contemporaries. 

During  the  session  of  Congress  now  ending  no  days  of  his 
colleagues  have  been  so  filled  that  a  moment  has  not  come 
for  a  pause  to  realize  how  much  he  was  being  missed,  a 
longing  for  his  willing  and  industrious  help,  his  sage  ad- 


vice, or  his  unbounded  sympathy.    Richer  because  he  lived, 
our  lives  will  never  find  recompense  for  his  death. 


Randolph  Perld 


kina 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26, 1937 

On  the   life,   character,   and   pubUc   service   of   Hon.   Randolph 
PnkiNs,  late  a  Representative  from  New  Jersey   ^ 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  death  of  Randolph 
Perkins  this  Congress,  this  Nation,  and  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  have  suffered  a  severe  loss.  And  countless  Members 
in  and  out  of  the  House  of  Representatives  will  feel  that 
they  have  lost  an  honored  friend.  Congressman  Perkins 
was  a  man  of  exceptionally  strong  intellect,  as  his  coUeagues 
in  committee  work  can  well  attest.  It  is  rare,  indeed,  that 
a  Member  acquires  renown  in  this  body  because  of  the  work 
he  does  in  committee.  One  sensational  statement,  whether 
founded  in  fact  or  not,  whether  prompted  by  malice  or  ex- 
cessive zeal,  when  made  by  a  Member  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  will  more  quickly  bring  him  to  the  attention  of  the 
country  than  years  of  conscientious,  constructive  committee 
work.  And  yet  we,  familiar  as  we  are  with  the  genesis  and 
course  of  legislation,  know  that  the  really  effective  work 
performed  by  Members  of  the  House  is  done  mainly  within 
the  committee  rooms.     - 

Mr.  Perkins  spoke  but  rarely  on  the  floor.  When  he  did. 
he  consumed  very  little  time.  But  members  of  the  commit- 
tees on  which  he  served  will  attest  to  the  value  of  his  services 
in  anal3^ng  and  constructing  legislation.  Quick  of  dis- 
cernment, imerring  in  his  application  of  logic  to  any  given 
situation,  and  backed  by  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  sound 
legislative  and  governmental  principles,  much  of  our  recent 
legislation  bears  the  imprint  of  his  careful  and  judicious 
attention. 

I  believe  that,  as  In  the  case  of  many  other  Members  of 
this  body,  Mr.  Perkins'  service  here  was  rendered  at  finan- 
cial sacrifice  to  himself.  During  nearly  all  his  years  as  an 
advocate  in  the  courts  he  maintained  his  principal  law 
ofBces  in  my  own  city.  When  I  was  but  a  boy  he  was  one  of 
the  best-known  lawyers  in  the  northern  section  of  New 
Jersey,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  Incorrect,  to  say  that  more 
good  lawyers  now  practicing  in  the  city  of  Jersey  City  re- 
ceived their  training  under  Randolph  Perkins  than  binder 
any  other  member  of  the  legal  profession. 

Mr.  Perkins  served  with  distinction  in  the  New  Jersey 
Legislature  before  coming  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  both  places  he  was  a  valuable  servant  of  those  who 
selected  him  as  their  representative,  faithful  to  his  duties, 
wise  and  practical  in  performing  them,  an  ornament  to  his 
profession,  a  tower  of  strength  to  his  party,  and  a  delight  to 
his  host  of  friends. 


Joseph  W.  Byms 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  DITTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26, 1937 

On  the  Ufe,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  JosirR  W.  Btbs)% 
late  Speaker  of  the  House  of  BepresentatlTea 

Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago 
we  were  shocked  to  hear  of  the  passing  of  one  whose  kindli- 
ness had  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him.   I  refer  to  our 
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tmPeamw.  our 

fOBlVH    -V7.   Bl 

It  is  Klven  to  tnut  Xertr 


to  'aritfd  aixk  Infiaezi 


.  tbe 


Job  Bnurs  did.    His  venootd  cbann  made  xtas  power  poe- 
■ible.     He  was  posttiTe.  yet  sradoas.     He  was  serious,  yet 

yet    IdzKUy.       ^e    ezetxtidtfled    tbe 


ator  from  Michigan,  needs  no  amplification  by  me  or  by 
man.  It  stands  solidly  on  its  merits  and  will  staxxl  for 
&rways  as  a  strUcIriK  mesmento  of  all  tbat  is  finest  and  boot 
In  public  service. 

I  am  adding  my  voice  to  the  appreciations  of  Senator 

CorrzENs  because  we  were  associates  from   tlie  same  part  a€ 

the   same   State    and  because   all   ■we    of^   »ClcblKan    iza   tbe   Coax- 
KZ-ess  ai-e   i>i-ou<l   ttaat   lie    also   -^rsLS   oT    otxr    ^tate.  


the  Nation  are  now  living — ^welfare  societies,  labor  organiza- 
tions, miinicipal  authorities,  business  men.  and  outstanding 
citizens  engaged  in  every  kind  of  civic  activity  have  de- 
clared therxLsclves  in  favor  of  adeQiiate  boustns  legislation 
and  petitioned  that  it  be  enacted. 

It   is  to  be  hoped   that   the   time   will  come   when   the 

one-tblrd     of     otir     population     'vvho     it     is     stated     are     111- 

boused  ige-lll  receive  tbe  attentiozx  tbeijr  dex>loi-al>le  conditions 
d^^zva.nd    t^txcjr    s2aovild    liixi've. 

^IC^moLX^^^       AC        1^       CK       'v^^z-ry       s:x:x3Z-       s«,«k.x~t.       «.o-««rs^z-<il       »>^g;       ^1  *»->-.  <  z->  T*  t-Aoz:>       o^ 


William  P.  Connery,  Jr. 


EXTENSION   OF    R^MJLRKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or    MISSOTTRZ 
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(3)  Provide  for  preaudit  of  expenditures  by  the  Comp- 
troller General. 

If  I  remember  correctly,  the  original  draft  of  the  housing 
bill  in  this  session  was  introduced  about  January  25,  1937. 
Hearings  could  have  been  stiui«d  early  In  February.  In 
that  way  every  provision  of  the  measure  could  have  been 
examined  and  carefully  acted  upon.  Instead,  the  adminis- 
tration did  not  see  fit  to  give  the  bill  its  green  light  until 
a  few  days  ago.  The  hearings  have  been  hurried  through, 
the  committee  has  not  had  the  required  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  do  its  Job  adequately,  and  the  floor  debate  is 
abbreviated  by  reason  of  time  limits.  In  short,  it  is  being 
rushed  and  Jammed  through  without  the  adequate  consid- 
eration that  is  essential  to  intelligent  handling  of  legisla- 
tion. As  a  result,  we  will  undoubtedly  witness  a  flood  of 
corrections  that  will  have  to  be  made  in  the  coming  ses- 
sion—at least,  if  the  bill  is  to  reach  its  objectives  in  the 
proper  way.  And  we  should  do  as  much  as  we  can  in  this 
limited  action  today  to  improve  upon  this  tossed-together 
handiwork  by  adopting,  at  least,  these  three  last-mentioned 
amendments. 


Scrap  Feeds  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  KOPFLEMANN 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Auffust  16. 1937 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Junk  heap  has 
eome  into  its  own.  Old  bedsprings.  kitchen  utensils,  auto- 
mobile parts,  boilers,  pumps,  pipes,  even  old  tin  cans,  long 
discarded,  decomposing  in  a  dump  heap,  are  now  being  resur- 
rected and  carefully  stored  away.  The  housewife  who  used 
to  throw  away  the  odds  and  ends  which  cluttered  up  her 
home  is  now  receiving  money  from  the  Jimk  peddler  for 
them.  Train  cars,  long  idle  in  the  yards,  are  now  fllled  to 
the  lalm  with  Junk,  waiting  for  freighters  to  carry  them 

abroad. 

Nothing  is  being  thrown  away  today.  Tliere  is  a  use  for  it. 
Fte  war  is  being  made  the  world  over,  and  war  can  put  Jimk 
to  good  use. 

The  export  ma^et  is  clamoring  for  scrap  Iron  and  scrap 
steel.  Countries  preparing. for  war  need  them.  Japan  and 
Italy  are  our  best  customers. 
^1-  The^rearmament  prc^n'ams  of  foreign  nations  have  caused 
a  metal  shortage.  A  newspaper  reports  that  met^  fittings 
are  even  being  stolen  from  empty  houses  and  sold  to  scrap- 
bi>n  dealers.   That  is  a  new  racket. 

The  United  States  has  endeavored  to  promote  interna- 
tional good  will  through  trade,  through  cooperation  for  the 
abandonment  of  war.  We  have  enacted  a  neutrality  law 
to  protect  .ourselves  against  Involvement  in  foreign  wars. 

Tbday  t^^ere  are  two  trouble  spots— Spain  and  China. 
Who  knowst^tere  and  when  the  next  butbreak  will  occur? 

But  the  events  of  the  past  few  months  have  shown  that 
neutrality  is  not  the  answer  so  long  as  we  continue  to  sup- 
ply belligerently  minded  nations  with  the  Ingredients  and 
the  equipment  they  need  for  war.  We  are  aiding  and  abet- 
ting them  in  their  war  preparations.  How,  then,  can  we 
"hope  thit  they  will  not  go  to  war? 

All  efforts  we  may  make  for  neutrality  wUl  absolutely  be 
nullified  unless  we  take  the  more  important  step  of  with- 
drawing all  assistance  to  nations  preparing  for  war.  Of 
whaX  use  is  It  to  declare  an  embargo  against  the  export  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war,  such  an  embargo 
to  be  effective  after  war  has  been  declared,  if  right  up  to 
the  moment  of  the  declaration  of  war  we  are  shipping  to 
countries  openly  getting  ready  tat  war  the  same  arms  and 


ammimition,  bombers,  and  planes,  tin,  copper,  wheat,  scrap 
iron,  and  steel? 

That  was  the  concern  which  prompted  me  to  introduce 
last  April  my  bill.  H.  R.  6278.  which  would  Ucense  the  expor- 
tation of  scrap  steel  from  this  country.  My  alarm  increased 
the  more  I  studied  the  situation,  and  led  me  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  my  biD[  to  include  scrap  iron,  iron  ore.  pig  iron, 
and  finished  steel  in  a  new  bill,  H.  R.  7967,  which  I  intro- 
duced on  July  22. 

Since  that  date  undeclared  warfare,  with  all  the  marks 
and  the  suffering,  the  methods  and  ravages  of  declared 
.  warfare,  has  broken  out  between  China  and  Japan.  An 
American  sailor  has  been  killed.  Americans  caught  in  the 
troubled  zones  have  been  seriously  wounded.  American 
ships  have  been  bombed.  American  property  has  been 
damaged  and  laid  waste  to  the  tune  of  a  loss  involving 
already  many  millions  of  dollars. 

For  all  we  know,  these  tragedies  have  been  made  possible 
by  shells  and  implements  manufactured  from  scrap  col- 
lected in  America  and  sent  abroad  with  the  knowledge  that 
very  probably  and  very  possibly  this  would  be  the  result. 

A  cauldron  is  seething  in  the  Mediterranean;  another  in 
the  Pacific.  How  far  they  will  spread  remains  to  be  seen. 
But  the  tragic,  the  shameful  fact,  is  that  in  the  years  and 
months  gone  by,  continuing  today,  and  probably  continuing 
indefinitely  unless  Congress  acts,  the  materials  to  prepare 
and  start  this  trouble  have  gone  forth  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  to  nations  whom  we  knew  were  not  wanting 
it  entirely  for  peaceful  economic  development. 

How  can  we  talk  peace,  want  peace,  claim  we  will  stand 
any  sacrifice  to  have  peace,  and  at  the  same  time  produce 
and  send  abroad  the  things  that  destroy  peace? 

We  have  reached  the  situation  in  this  country  where  the 
domestic  market  in  scrap  iron  and  steel  is  so  seriously 
threatened  with  depletion  that,  according  to  certain  esti- 
mates, within  30  years  our  supply  will  be  exhausted  imless 
we  stop  immediately  the  huge  exports  of  scrap  which  are 
leaving  this  country  weekly  for  consignment  to  militantly 
minded  nations  across  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

The  foreign  war  market  is  bringing  higher  prices  for  our 
scrap  iron  and  steel.  As  a  consequence,  domestic  manufac- 
turers are  paying  more  for  what  they  consimie.  But  who 
ultimately  pays  the  increased  cost?  Not  the  manufacturer, 
but  the  consumer,  whether  he  is  buying  an  automobile  or 
whether  it  is  the  housewife  busring  household  implements. 
Actually,  the  American  consumer  is  being  taxed  to  help 
foreign  nations  plan  their  campaigns  of  war.  Who  knows 
but  what  the  American  consimier  is  being  taxed  to  provide 
the  very  ammunition  which  may  come  back  at  us  at  some 
future  date  in  a  most  unpleasant  form?  The  incidents  In 
the  Pacific  during  the  last  few  weeks  may  well  be  repeated 
on  a  larger  scale. 

I  am  primarily  interested  in  this  subject  because  of  its  war 
Implications.  Here  we  have  a  formidable  threat  to  peace,  a 
threat  which  neutrality  cannot  efface.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
are  going  to  keep  out  of  war  as  long  as  we  are  making  it 
possible  for  other  nations  to  amass  their  instruments  of 
human  destruction.  The  world  is  making  ready  for  war — a 
war  which  by  all  the  signs  will  be  the  greatest  holocaust  in  all 
history.  There  is  in  the  oflBng  a  war  which  can.  dwarf  the 
World  War  into  insignificance;  and.  of  all  things,  the  United 
States,  avowedly  a  nation  with  a  government  which  has 
exerted  itself  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  between 
the  nations  of  the  world,  fears  for  its  peace,  and  is  encourag- 
ing war  by  supplying  the  instruments  of  war. 

I  do  not  want  the  United  States  to  keep  aloof  from  the 
problems  which  are  besetting  the  world.  We  are  too  impor- 
tant for  that.  I  believe  that  only  through  amicable  discussion 
can  there  be  conclusive  settlement  of  differences:  that  only 
through  cooperation  of  all  the  nations  will  there  ever  be  world 
peace.  But  something  is  wrong.  The  world  does  not  seem 
right  for  this  course  of  action  today.  Over  there  the  nations, 
or  rather  their  leaders,  seem  bent  on  war.    Peoide  who  do  not 


want  to  fWM  are  fighting.  The  people  seem  hfiplfB  to  do 
anything  about  It.  The  AmfricMi  people  have  no  oooek  but 
to  demtaod  neutrality. 

I  thought  that  the  peace  of  the  American  people  ooold  best 
be  preserved  and  protected  by  neutrality  during  troublous 
times.  But  now  I  realise  that  no  matter  how  fast  and  hard 
a  law  we  may  pass  to  keep  us  clear  from  warfare  after  it  has 
begun  that  law  will  be  useless,  our  efforts  made  futile,  if  we 
continue  to  feed  the  fires  burning  to  war.  If  we  make  war 
possible,  we  can  be  held  as  msponsihtr  as  anyone.  We  eannot 
withdraw  afterward. 

My  bill.  H.  R.  7967.  seeking  to  preserve  our  domestic  supply 
of  metals  necessary  to  warfare.  Is  not  the  complete  answer  to 
the  problem  but  it  offers  an  Important  oontributioo  to  the 
solution  of  world  peace. 

Even  if  we  prohibit  the  shipment  of  aims  and  ammunition 
to  waning  countries,  if  we  ship  the  Ingredients  from  which 
they  can  fashion  their  own  imidements  of  war.  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  we  do  anything  else.  No  nation  can  prepare  for 
war.  nor  wage  It  long,  without  scrap  iron  and  steri.  lliey  are 
basic  materials  required  in  the  manufacture  of  bombs,  hand 
grenades,  ammunition,  rifles,  rtirapnel.  artillery,  and  battle- 
ships. Tteee  are  the  instruments  which  nations  need  to  blow 
human  bodies  to  fragments,  to  wreck  towns  and  villages,  to 
make  the  waters  of  the  seas  red  with  the  blood  of  soldiers  and 
sailors,  of  young  men  drafted  from  commerce,  agriculture,  and 
the  professi<ms  to  go  to  war.  who  db  not  know  why  they  are 
killing  each  other. 

We  are  deriving  ourselves  of  important  commodities  In 
order  to  send  them  abroad.  Here  they  would  be  used  for 
peace.  There  they  are  used  fm-  war.  The  important  thing 
is  not  to  keep  out  of  war  after  it  is  started.  The  important 
thing  is  to  prevent  war.  We  could  go  a  long  way  toward 
that  prevention  if  we  told  the  leaders  of  foreign  nations  who 
are  restless  with  the  desire  to  plunge  their  j^eotie  Into  car- 
nage, that  we  will  not  help  them  go  to  war.  that  they  cannot 
obtain  either  the  finished  product  or  the  ingredients  to  manu- 
facture Instruments  for  war  purposes  from  this  country.  We 
then  would  take  a  constructive  step  toward  world  peace. 

I  do  not  like  figures,  but  they  do  teU  the  stocy.  Last 
In  1936.  nearly  2.000.000  tons  of  scrap  Iron  and  steel 
exported  from  this  country.  For  the  10-year  period,  1923 
to  1933,  the  average  yearly  export  was  287,203  tons,  about 
14  percent  of  the  amount  which  was  sent  last  year.  Last 
year's  export  figures  are  staggering  eno^h,  but  this  year  it 
is  estimated  that  at  least  4.000.000  tons  of  iron  and  scrap 
steel  will  be  exported  from  this  country.  Some  predict  as 
high  as  6.000,000  tons.  But^-think  of  it— It  Is  anticipated 
that  exports  of  scrap  for  this  year  alone  will  equal  our  total 
export  of  scrap  for  the  11  years,  1923  to  1933.  inclusive. 

According  to  the  figures  which  have  been  given  me,  the 
total  of  scrap  we  export  this  year,  most  of  sdiich  is  going 
into  war  preparation,  will  amount  to  )|bout  4  percent  of  our 
total  amount  produced  and  gathered  this  srear.  The  domes- 
tic scrap  market  can  easily  be  stabilised  should  we  withdraw 
or  restrict  that  4  percent  from  war  use.  But  if  war  con- 
tinues, and  our  exports  of  scrap  increase,  we  will  face  great 
difficulties  in  the  domestic  market  if  we  attempt  to  restrict 
the  amount  of  scrap  shipped  abroad. 

It  seems  incredible  that  so  small  a  part  of  our  scrap  in- 
dustry can  infiict  so  much  harm  to  the  worid. 

Congress  must  be  prepared  to  act  immediately  upon  con- 
vening if  we  are  to  give  ihe  assurance  to  our  efforts  to  keep 
the  peace  for  the  American  people.    This  is  the  test. 

Throughout  the  debates  on^the  neutrality  law.  this  ses- 
sion and  previous  sessions,  we  gave  due  recognition  to  the 
threat  to  neutrality  if  we  permitted  an  Industrial  boom  in 
this  country  because  of  foreign  demand  for  American  prod- 
ucts needed  to  carry  on  a  war.  We  recognized  that  the 
boom  had  to  be  prevented.  Once  started,  it  would  spread 
like  fire  fed  with  olL  It  could  not  be  stopped  without  seri- 
ous results. 

That  situation  prevails  with  regard  to  scrm>.  There  is  a 
boom,  brought  on  by  war  preparation.    But  as  war  con- 


tinues, and  possibly  spreads,  there  Is  no  teOing  how  mach 
more  of  our  scrap  will  be  demanded  abroad.  We  must  stop 
the  scrap  war  boom  before  it  gets  out  of  hand. 

Tlie  high  price  of  iron  and  steel  scrap  has  been  built  up 
largely  by  export  demand— a  demand  which  is  meeting  a 
need,  a  need  which  is  revolting  to  every  patriotic  man. 
woman,  and  child.  Patriotism  lies  not  in  the  destruction  oC 
our  civilisation  through  war.  but  in  the  exercise  of  our 
energies  and  ingenuities  for  peaceful,  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  devdopntent. 

Bear  in  mind  that  when  prices  for  scrap  Iron  and  sted 
are  pushed  up  by  demand  of  foreign  nstions  preparing  for 
war.  that  the  average  American  dUaen  pays  the  bill, 
whether  the  steel  is  used  in  a  frying  pan  or  a  looomotive. 

It  would  be  a  different  thing  if  we  depleted  our  national 
resources  to  meet  a  great  national  emeigency,  but  we  are 
not  doing  that  No  one  is  benefiting  from  these  vast  ex- 
ports of  iron  and  scrap  sted  except  the  few  scrap  exporten 
who  are  arrumulating  dollars  already  tainted  with  blood. 
The  foreign  nations  which  are  making  our  steel  and  Iron 
scrap  into  Instruments  of  war  are  not  benefiting.  Tliere 
has  not  been  a  war  whose  benefits  were  not  greatly  wiped 
out  by  its  destructiveness. 

And  the  irony  of  the  whole  thing  is  that  the  United  States 
may  yet  feel  sharply  these  war  instruments  which  are  being 
fashioned  from  American  iron  and  steel  scrap.  Who  knows 
but  that  we  already  have? 

Another  economic  angle  enters  this  picture.  It  is  the 
little  fellow  dealing  in  iron  and  ste^  scrap  who  Is  hurt  by 
the  high  prices  prevaiUng  in  the  domestic  market.  Every 
iron  foundry,  steel  foundry,  and  steel  mill  is  forced  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  the  scrap  needed  in  daily  production. 
The  big  concerns  which  own  their  own  mines  for  the  pro- 
duction of  iron  ore  and  operate  their  own  blast  furnaces  for 
the  production  of  pig  iron  are  able  to  cope  with  the  situa- 
tion. They  simply  increase  the  percentage  of  pig  iron  used, 
and  decrease  the  amount  of  scrap  until  the  price  decreases. 

The  scrap  Industry  in  this  country  is  divided  on  the  subject 
of  exportation.  I  have  had  letters  from  practically  every 
section  of  the  country  about  my  bilL  Some  scrap  dealers 
oppose  the  bill,  claiming  that  for  years  they  had  lost  money, 
and  now  that  they  are  enjoying  such  unanticipated  profits 
they  complain  that  I  want  to  take  their  profit  away.  One 
scrap  dealer  told  me  that  had  his  brethren  in  the  industry 
been  told  a  year  ago  that  they  would  make  half  the  profit 
they  have  made  In  the  last  6  months,  they  would,  incredulous, 
have  said  it  was  ImpossiMe.  I  certainly  do  not  want  to  harm 
anyone,  but  I  see  beyond  the  ezxi  of  my  nose,  and  know,  as 
you  know,  that  there  is  no  profit  in  war. 

can  the  American  pe<^e  so  soon  have  forgotten  the  years 
of  1915,  1916.  1917.  and  1918?  True,  a  few  profited.  Thej 
enjoyed  the  war.  But  against  those  few.  mniinns  starved, 
bled,  were  killed,  maimed  for  life,  died  of  disease.  Whole 
towns  and  villages  were  destroyed.  Civillaation  was  turned 
over.  That  was  during  the  war.  What  of  the  years  since 
1930?   Oh.  it  is  all  very  fresh  with  us. 

I  cannot  blame  a  man  who  wants  the  most  profit  trom  his 
business.  I  am  a  businessman  myself.  I  could  not  be  in 
Congress  if  my  business  were  not  returning  me  a  proflt.  But 
I  will  not  and  cannot  stand  for  profits  to  fm  the  pockets  of 
those  engaged  In  human  slau^ter. 

That  the  scrap  dealers  themselves  do  not  like  the  situation 
is  evidenced  from  the  action  taken  by  the  Institute  of  Scrap 
Iran  and  Sted.  An  attempt  In  that  body  was  made  to 
organise  to  defeat  my  bin,  but  the  members  of  the  Instttute 
were  divided.  Many  said  my  bill  was  needed:  that  nothing 
should  be  done  to  defeat  it.  That  by  and  huge  the  scrap  in- 
dustry was  suffering  under  the  present  conditions.  Tlixee 
directors  of  the  institute  resigned  their  portions  and  re- 
signed trom  the  institute  in  the  (llwnwsion  whldi  ensued. 

If  by  letters  we  cap  Judge  of  the  sentiment  for  legislation, 
ttien  my  letters  reveal  an  overwhelming  majority  of  independ- 
ent scrap  dealers  n^o  want  this  bill  paifil  Some  of  them 
plead  the  bQl  from  the  point  of  view  whkA  interests  me  moet^ 
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namely,  the  peace  of  the  world.  Some  of  them  plead  Its  pos- 
sace  from  the  point  of  view  which  afTects  men  personally  the 
moet,  to  be  aUe  to  stay  in  business  and  operate  their  busl- 
oeas  at  a  reasonable  and  decent  profit.  Instance  after  In- 
stance has  been  told  me  how  small  scrap  dealers,  small 
foundries.  smaD  steel  mills  are  being  crushed  to  the  wall 
because  they  cannot  me^  the  price  competition  in  the  domes- 
tic maricet.  . 

During  the  World  War  we  found  that  the  normal  supply 
of  scrap  in  this  country  was  barely  adequate  for  our  needs. 
In  fact,  the  scarcity  df  scrap  was  a  serious  concern  after  2 
years  of  making  munitions.  If  we  continue  exporting  scrap 
M  the  rate  that  has  prevailed  during  the  last  few  years,  we 
win  have  an  insufBdent  supply  of  scrap  for  national  defense 
in  case  of  emergency. 

Note  that  the  licensing  provlsians  of  my  new  biH  apply 
also  to  finished  steel.  During  the  past  few  weeks,  so  urgent 
has  been  Japan's  need  for  ready  equipment,  that  finished 
steel  exports  have  increased.  Their  high»  cost  means 
nothing  when  there  Is  a  war  to  be  fought.  Japan  cannot 
ntdt  now  to  fashion  her  fighting  implements  from  scrap. 

Ordinarily  the  price  of  finished  steel  would  be  prohibitive, 
and  so  far  as  other  nations  are  concerned,  they  continue  to 
purchase  the  scrap.  With  wages  in  foreign  countries  con- 
siderably below  wages  here,  foreign  manufacturers  can  afford 
to  pay  higher  prices  for  steel  scrap,  manufacture  steel  and 
Iron  in  their  own  countries,  and  underbid  American  steel 
and  iron  productt^  in  world  markets. 

I  return  again  and  again  to  the  core  of  the  situation 
covering  our  increasing  exports  of  scrap^  and  now  finished 
steel—the  encouragement,  the  assistance  the  cooperation 
that  export  is  giving  to  war  abroad  and  our  involvement 
to  it 

M^  bin  offers  only  a  start.  But  the  start  must  be  made, 
and  that  without  delay. 
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The  Tragedy  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Treaty 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JI5>WILLIAM  DITTER 

'  OF  PEMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  16, 1937 

Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  my  great  Stete  of  Penn- 
sylvania are  vast  deposits  of  anthracite  coal,  the  finest  coal 
to  the  world,  worth  untold  millions  to  wealth.  But  it  re- 
mains locked  to  the  deep  recesses  of  the  earth  where  Mother 
Nature  placed  It  to  past  ages  for  the  use  and  the  benefit  of 
mankind. 

Time  was,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  those  vast  deposits  of  black 
diamoKMls  were  being  todustriously  worked.  Companies 
operated  successfully  to  bring  this  wealth  from  the  depths 
of  the  earth,  and  minions  of  dollars  to  pay  rolls  went 
weddy  toto  the  miners'  homes.  Coal  was  the  source  of  a 
substantial  azul  comttoutog  prosperity  for  my  State.  The 
companies  profited,  the  State  profited,  and.  most  Importantly 
ot  all.  the  men  engaged  to  mining  this  coal  and  their  wives 
aad  ebfldren  profited.  Railroads  hauled  the  coal,  and  their 
empkveea  profited.  Tte  Nation  received  benefits.  Happy 
famines  lived  well;  comfortable  homes  dotted  those  sections; 
•cbools  were  flOed  with  happy,  healthy  children  who  were 
icazed.  educated,  and  fitted  for  the  arduous  battle  of  life. 
aU  from  todnstry  baaed  upon  anthracite  coaL  Doctors,  law- 
yem  eommerdal  estabUahments.  every  type  of  business  and 
professkm  progpered  because  of  those  millions  of  tons  of 
ankbractte  ooal  being  brouilit  to  the  surface  from  the 
depths  and  turned  to  the  account  of  the  welfare  and  hap- 
ptaMM  of  mllUons  of  people.  ^ 

Then  came  a  chuige.  Qraduaiby  a  creeping  paralysis 
began  to  spread  over  the  markets  for  anthracite  coaL   Thej 


began  to  shrivel  and  shrink.  Inroads  were  made  by  ofl 
and  other  forms  of  fuel;  electric  power  began  to  displace 
the  steam  power.  A  changing  civllizaUon  was  dulling  the 
demand  for  our  product,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  millions 
of  mtoers  and  others  dependent  directly  or  todirectly  upon 
the  bustoess  of  mining  and  marketing  anthracite  began  to 

wane  and  die  too.  .    ^  ^     ^ 

Like  a  people  awaiting  the  spread  of  a  slow  but  deadly 
plague,  those  mtoers  and  their  families,  the  mtoe  operators 
and  their  families,  the  railroad  employees  and  their  families, 
the  business  and  professional  men  and  their  families  all 
watched  helplessly  the  shrinking  of  the  anthradte-coal 
market  and  the  dwindling  of  their  own  fortunes. 

It  was  such  a  futile  situaUon,  Mr.  Speaker.  Nothing  could 
be  done  by  these  unfortunate  millions.  They  could  only 
await  the  ever-tocreasing  market  limitations  and  try  in 
their  despair  to  work  out  some  solution  for  themselves,  seek 
a  livelihood  to  some  other  work  or  to  some  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

Even  imder  those  conditions,  however,  anthracite  coal 
conttoued  to  be  the  mainstay  of  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
miners  and  their  families.  Life  was  not  what  It  had  been 
previously  to  the  old,  happy  days  when  vast  quantities  of 
coal  were  moving  in  commerce.  Homes  were  not  so  com- 
fortable. In  fact,  many  had  been  overcome  by  poverty. 
But  the  people  carried  on. 

The  mtoers  and  their  wives,  brave,  determtaed,  and  grim, 
simply  denied  themselves  more  and  more  of  the  things  that 
made  life  beautiful  and  Joyous  to  order  that  their  children 
stil  might  have  clothes  and  food  and  schooling. 

In  no  section  of  this  broad  Nation  did  the  depression 
strike  with  more  deadly  effect  than  in  the  anthracite  mtotog 
districts  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  an  added  and  paralyztog 
burden  superimposed  upon  the  long,  soul-trying  blight  which 
had  settled  down  like  a  black  pall  over  the  todustry  several 
years  before  the  hard  times  hit  the  rest  of  AmerldL 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  like  the  brave  people  they  are,  those 
anthracite  miners  and  their  wives  and  children,  the  rail- 
road employees,  the  tradesmen,  and  the  professional  people 
simply  pulled  their  belts  the  tighter,  their  faces  set  a  bit 
more  grimly,  but  with  their  courage  undaunted  they  pre-, 
pared  to  weather  this  new  stroke  of  adversity. 

No  man  or  woman  to  this  body  could  have  gone  through 
those  anthracite  districts  as  I  did  and  witnessed  the  pov- 
erty— ^poverty  bravely  borne  but  nevertheless  dreadful  pov- 
erty— without  feeling  a  deep  and  burning  sympathy  for  the 
courageous  mtoers  and  their  families. 

To  see  those  grim,  pinched  faces,  the  silent,  broodtog 
fathers  and  mothers,  the  solemn-eyed  children  all  waiting 
and  wondertog  how  they  were  to  weather  this  new  turn  of 
an  adverse  fate,  was  but  to  feel  a  great  sadness  that  a  con- 
dition like  this  should  exist  to  this  great  Nation  of  such 
marvelous  natural  resources. 

Then  came  the  New  Deal,  so-caUed,  with  Its  bright  prom- 
ises of  better  times.  On  the  ears  and  hearts  of  those  de- 
pressed mtoers  and  their  families,  and  the  millions  of  oth- 
ers who  todirectly  rely  upon  anthracite  coal  for  their  liveli- 
hood, these  promises  fell  like  a  benediction.  Great  hope 
rose  to  the  hearts  of  these  poverty-stricken  people  who  had 
so  long  and  so  bravely  fought  adversity.  At  last  the  future 
gavf  some  gleam  of  promise.  New  Deal  candidates  were 
elected  to  Congress  from  those  anthracite  districts.  They 
promised  wonderful  thtogs  to  those  hope-himgry  mtoers 
and  their  families.  "A  New  Deal",  and  "Happy  Days  Are 
Here  Agato",  was  the  siren  song  simg  by  these  candidates 
while  they  were  campaigning  for  the  votes  of  the  desolated 
multitudes  of  people  dependent  upon  anthracite  operations 
for  a  livtog. 
Ihen  what  happened.  Mr.  Speaker? 
On  this  August  6  the  State  Department — ^the  New  Deal 
State  Department— announced  that  a  reciprocal-trade  treaty 
had  been  consummated  on  August  4,  two  dajrs  previously, 
with  Russia,  providtog  for  the  Importation  of  anthracite 
coal  from  Soviet  Russia  toto  the  United  States,  wbkii  is  to 


direct  and  deadly  competition  with  the  Penns^vania  an- 
thracite coal  to  the  remnant  of  the  domestic  market  #hlch 
remains.  Why,  sir.  it  is  impossible  to  cold  words  ade- 
quately to  portray  the  utterly  stunning  effect  of  this  Uow 
upon  the  already  overburdened,  poverty-stricken  anthracite 
mtoers  and  the  harassed  anthracite  operators  of  Pnmsyi- 
vania. 

This  treaty  betwem  Soviet  Russia  and  the  United  States 
Is  on  the  most-favored-nation  basis  and  runs  for  a  year. 
As  such  it  permits  the  free  entry  of  Russian  coal  toto  the 
United  States  to  defiance  of  section  601  <a)  and  (c)  (5)  of 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1932. 

In  the  third  paragraph,  on  page  2.  of  the  copy  of  the 
treaty  as  released  by  the  State  Department,  August  6,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  Russians  to  abrogate  the  treaty  to 
event  future  litigation  requires  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  Nn>ly  the  taxes  provided  for  to  the  Revmue  Act 
of  1932. 

Aside  from  the  treaty  the  Soviet  Union  has  Inf  (Hmed 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  that  Russia  will  not 
export  more  than  400,000  tons  of  anthracite  ooal  to  the 
United  States  during  the  course  of  the  next  12  months. 
There  is,  however,  nothing  actually  to  the  treaty  Itself  that 
q^ecifies  any  limitation  on  the  importation  of  Russian  ooal 
toto  the  United  States. 

According  to  the  State  Department's  announcement  the 
ultimate  aim  of  this  treaty  is  to  bring  about  the  purchase 
of  $40,000,000  worth  of  American  goods  to  the  next  year  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  On  the  basis  of  trade  for  the  12  mcmths 
ending  June  15.  1937,  a  gato  of  $4,000,000  would  have  to  be 
shown  to  Russian  purchases  to  America.  Which,  to  effect, 
means  America  must,  if  this  treaty  is  conttoued.  buy  over  a 
long  period  of  years  vastly  more  than  $40,000,000  worth 
of  Russian  anthracite  coal,  and  Pennsylvania  mugt  sell  to 
those  years  just  that  much  leas. 

If  this  treaty  is  to  expire  to  1  year,  then  it  is  a  meaning- 
less gesture  insofar  as  permanent  trade  with  Russia  is  con- 
cerned and  imposes  upon  Pennsylvania  anthracite  mtoers 
penalties  and  hardships  iirtiolly  unnecessary  and  out  of  aU 
proportion  to  any  possiUe  advantages  which  could  accrue 
to  the  Nati<xi  as  a  whole.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  treaty 
is  only  the  opening  wedge  to^  permanent  policy  of 
reciprocal-trade  relations,  ii^ch  Mr.  Secretary  Hull,  of  the 
State  Department,  Insists  must  become  a  permanent  policy 
of  this  Government,  then  this  treaty  will  be  renewed  year 
after  year,  or  will  be  renewed  for  a  period  of  years,  with 
these  dreadful  and  increasing  penalties  laid  upon  the  backs 
of  Penn^^vania  anthracite  mtoers  and  producers.  It  is  in- 
conceivable that  such  a  treaty  as  this  could  be  consummated 
with  any  other  object  to  view  than  that  it  will  become  a 
permanent  policy  of  this  country.  This  being  so  let  us 
examtoe  the  vidousness  of  this  whole  proceeding. 

U  Russia  is  purchasing  now  an  avotige  of  $36,000,000 
worth  of  American  goods  a  year,  then  the  object  of  this 
treaty  must  be  for  Russia  to  sell  enough  anthracite  coal  to 
America  to  encourage  the  Soviet  Government  to  purchase 
$4,000,000  worth  of  goods  each  year  to  excess  of  the 
$36,000,000. 

.  The  utterly  dangerous  aspect  of  this  treaty  Is  that  If 
Russia  for  any  reason  decreases  her  normal  purchases  to 
^,000.000  she  would  expect  to  sell  America  $10,000,000 
worth  of  anthracite.  If ,  as  to  the  years  1933-34,  Russia  felt 
disposed  to  buy  oxi^  $12,000,000  worth  of  American  goods  a 
year,  then  we  would  have  to  give  her  our  anthracite  market 
up  to  an  amount  of  $28,000,000  a  year  to  order  to  induce 
her  to  tocrease  her  purchases  to  reach  the  $40,000,000  a  year 
basis.  In  short.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  terms  of  this  toeaty, 
if  it  is  to  be  carried  out  on  any  such  basis,  the  State  De- 
partment is  deliberately  placing  the  control  of  the  American 
anthracite  market  to  tbe  hands  of  the  Soviet  Russian  Gov- 
ernment. This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  4he 
treaty  itself  does  not  contato  any  specific  limitation  as  to 
the  amount  of  anthracite  coal  Russia  may  send  toto  this 
coimtry.  If  this  treaty  is  to  mean  at  aU  what  tt  is  claimed 
by  the  New  Deal  State  Department  to  mean,  the  statement 


that  Russia  informs  us  that  she  will  not  export  more  than 
400,000  tons  of  coal  to  tbe  next  year  becomes  meantogleaa 
and  the  anthracite  markets  of  Pennsylvania  are  now  ex- 
posed to  being  ravaged  by  the  Russian  anthracite  producera. 

Over  a  period  of  years  this  ooold  mean,  and  prolMbly  win 
mean,  that  the  Peimsylvan^  anthracite  producers  and 
miners  can  be  robbed  of  uncounted  minions  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  American  market  by  these  RiMsian  Imports  to 
the  next  decade. 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  the  tracle  effect  ot  this 
treaty,  even  to  the  next  year,  upon  these  helpless  mtoera 
and  their  families  and  upcm  the  defenseless  anthracite  oper- 
ators to  my  State?  What  is  this  ■*jwii«nf  blow  dealt  my 
people,  who  have  for  years  fou^it  adverse  dxcumstanoes 
with  such  magnificent  courage?  .  ^  - 

1  wiU  teU  you.  sir.  Four  hundred  thouaand  tons  of  Rua- 
sian  anthracite  ooal  dlq>laoe6  660.000  net  tons  of  ivoductloa 
of  Peimsylvania  anthracite.  It  destraya  the  opportunity  for 
my  fellow  Pennsylvanlans  engaged  to  mtotog  anthracite  to 
get  to  300,000  man-days  of  work.  The  ooal  bdng  imported 
from  Russi*  is  aU  high-grade,  large-siae  coal,  with  no  fine 
content  to  it. 

This  Importation  of  Russian  coal  wfll  result  to  a  loss  of 
pay  Jtdl  to  the  anthracite  miners  of  Peimsylvania  of  ap- 
proximately $1,980,000  a  year.  It  will  result  to  a  loss  to 
anthracite  i»t)iducers  of  Peimsylvania  of  approximately 
$1,145,000  a  srear.  These  Russian  coal  imports  will  result  to 
an  aimual  loss  to  revenue  to  the  carrying  railroads  of 
$1,544,000;  and  to  addition  the  Federal  Government  wffl 
lose  exactly  $800,000  to  revenue  on  the  basis  of  tbe  excise 
taxes  mentioned  above — which  loss  must  be  made  up  by  the 
taxpayers  (tf  my  State  and  the  rest  of  tbe  Natfon.  Thia. 
Mr.  Speaker,  amounts  to  a  total  annual  loss  to  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Nation,  resulting  from  this  iniqultocis  New  Deal 
favored-nation  reciprocal  trade'  treaty  with  Russia,  of 
$5.469.000— almost  the  whole  of  idiich  loss  comes  oat  of  tbe 
pockets  of  Peimsylvania  miners  and  their  families,  of  Penn- 
sylvania anthracite  operators,  of  Pennsylvania  railroads,  of 
Pennssivania  bustoess  and  professional  people.  And  if  this 
treaty  is  renewed,  this  staggering  annual  loss  must  oontiiinie 
and  grow  oVer  a  kmg  period  of  years  if  Russia  is  going  to 
spend  $40,000,000  a  year  to  Amrrira 

It  may  wean  to  some  that  660,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal 
tB  not  a  gigantic  quantity.  It  may  seem  to  some  that  five 
and  a  half  million  dollars  a  year  to  anthracite  sales  is  not 
a  stupendous  sum  of  money.  Bat  I  say  to  yoa,  Mr.  Speaker. 
that  80  depleted  has  the  anthracite  market  become,  so 
perilously  have  the  revenues  been  reduced,  that  every  ton 
of  our  ooal  barred  from  the  market  is  like  wringing  Idood 
from  an  already  weakened  body.  Every  additional  doDar 
of  revalue  filched  from  us  by  foreign  competition  takes 
bread  from  desperately  needy  men  and  women  and  children. 
Relativ^,  tbe  loss  of  sale  of  a  ton  of  eoal  today  is  mora 
serious  to  us  than  that  of  a  hundred  tons  to  other  days. 

Ah.  sir,  what  would  that  five  and  a  half  milttcxi  doUais  of 
income  mean  to  those  miners  of  the  anthracite  flASs  and 
their  families?  How  many  children  would  that  treasure 
clothe  and  send  on  their  bAppy  way  to  school?  How  many 
hungry  mouths  among  the  miners. and  tbdr  dependents 
woold  that  more  than  tSjOOOjOOO  feed?  Bam  many  weary, 
deqiairlng  fatfaos  and  mothers  among  those  poverty* 
stildcen  mtoers  would  that  vast  sam  of  money  cbeer  and 
relieve? 

What  a  travesty  on  Mr.  Roosevelt's  'teem  abundant  life" 
it'  is  that  not  one  New  Deal  Reinesentattve  of  the  anthra- 
cite districts  to  the  Congress  has  so  much  as  raised  his  voice 
to  protest  tiiis  toiquitous  treaty  i^ch  I  now  Utterly  con- 
demn and  niiich  I  insist  ought  never  to  have  been  entered 
into  and  which  should  be  abrogated  by  this  Gofemment. 

The  American  anthracite  market  is  opened  to  cheap  Rus- 
sian coal  to  order,  so  the  State  D^;Mu1ment  sasrs,  that  a 
Uttie  of  the  mcmey  thus  picked  frtm  tbe  pockets  of  Penn- 
sylvania mtoers  and  Pennsylvania  operators  and  Pennsyl- 
vania railroad  employees  and  Pennsylvania  bustoess  people 
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maj.  perhaps,  be  returned  by  Russia  to  the  United  States. 
What  a'  fallacious  and  vicious  theory. 

Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  anyone  so  utterly  without  common 
reason  as  not  to  know  that  if  the  market  for  that  660,000 
tons  of  coal  had  been  retained  for  Pennsylvania,  if  the 
revenue  of  $5,469,000  had  been  put  Into  the  pockets  of  our 
own  Pennsylvania  people,  every  dollar— not  some  small  part 
of  it.  but  every  doUar— would  be  spent  in  America,  and  most 
of  It  in  my  SUte? 

It  is  too  perfectly  plain  to  be  denied  that  If  the  millions 
which  are  to  go  to  Russia  imder  this  treaty  were  kept  in 
Pennsylvania  by  the  sale  of  our  coal  in  our  home  market, 
every  dollar  of  that  vast  sum  would  be  spent  in  our  own 
country  by  our  own  citizens. 

There  is  not  a  scintilla  of  reason  or  Justice  in  this  latest 
vicious  blow  deliberately  dealt  by  the  New  Deal  to  the  an- 
thracite miners  and  operators  ql  my  State.  It  cannot  be 
Justified  on  any  ground  whatsover. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  promised  the  miners  of  my  State 
when  he  was  first  inaugurated  that  "We  win  do  first  things 
first",  and  in  his  address  before  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  at  Chicago  he  said: 

What  do  the  people  of  America  want  more  than  anything  else? 
In  my  mind  two  things:  Work.  work,  with  aU  the  moral  and 
Rttritual  ndnee  that  go  with  work.  And  with  work,  a  reasonable 
measun  of  security— Security  for  themaelves  and  for  their  wives 
and  children.    •     •     • 

Aye,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  truer  word  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  has 
not  sitikexx.  What  my  fellow  citizens  in  the  anthracite  fields 
of  Pennsylvania  want  Is  work.  work,  with  all  the  moral  and 
spiritual  values  that  go  with  work.  And  with  work,  a  reason- 
able measure  of  security— security  for  themselves  and  for 
their  wives  and  children.  And  th^  have  first  right  to  work 
and  security  before  we  offer  these  things  to  far  away  Russia. 

But  I  ask  vou.  sir,  how  are  the  hard-pressed,  courageous, 
bat  desolate  anthracite  miners  of  Pennsylvania  to  have  that 
work  and  those  moral  and  spiritual  values  that  go  with  work. 
and  that  reasonable  measure  of  security  for  themselves  and 
their  wives  and  children  when  the  New  Deal  administration 
breaks  its  promises  and  sonunarlly.  and  without  considera- 
tion for  our  own  people,  enters  into  a  treaty  which  hands  to 
Russian  workmen  and  the  wives  and  children  of  Russian 
workmen  300,000  man-days  of  work  each  year,  while  Penn- 
asdvanla- miners  brood  In  idle  poverty?  How,  I  ask.  can  my 
fdk)W  dtlaens  in  the  anUiradte  fields  of  Pennsylvania  have 
that  reasonable  measure  of  security  for  themselves  and  their 
wives  and  children  when  revenues  of  nearly  five  and  one-half 
mllUona  of  dollars  a  year  are  struck  from  their  hands? 

If  it  is  more  business  in  America  that  is  wanted,  then  in  all 
common  sense  the  authradte  maitet  should  be  kept  for 
Pennsylvania  coal  so  that  every  dollar  of  the  revenues  would 
be  spent  in  the  United  States,  and  most  of  it  in  my  great 
mate.  If  it  is  work  the  New  Deal  wants  to  provide,  it  is 
only  rii^t  and  just  and  fair  and  reasonable  that  that  work 
should  first  be  given  to  my  fellow  citizens  in  Pennsylvania 
who  want  to  woric  and  who  have  the  first  right  to  work  in 
supplying  the  American  anthracite  market  If  it  is  security 
and  the  '^ore  abundant  life"  the  New  Deal  wants  to  spread 
about,  it  is  only  rii^t  and  Just  and  fair  that  my  f eUow  citi- 
sens  in  the  anthracite  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  stricken  these 
loDf  years  by  a  depression  which  bei»n  in  those  coal  fields 
knot  before  the  rest  of  Amprica  felt  it.  should  be  given  the 
chance  for  that  security  and  a  little  of  that  '^ore  abundant 
Mfe." 

Ah.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  words  of  the  New  Deal  are  pleasant 
wof<&.  Hi*  sentences  are  wen  turned,  the  phrases  are 
hxqiKfal  (mes,  the  promises  are  bright,  but  the  acts  belie  the 
words  and  strani^  hope  in  the  hearts  of  my  fellow  citizens 
in  Pennsylvania.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  when,  on  the 
motwitain  of  other  troubles,  the  poverty,  the  hunger,  the 
pclvation  wiii^  this  depresskm  has  boDded  in  the  anthracite 
fltidi  of  the  Keystone  State,  is  pikd  this  new  burden  of 
competiUop  from  Basaia? 


Ah,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on  to  discuss  this  iniquitous 
action  from  various  economic  and  social  angles  until  dark- 
ness fell  upon  this  House,  and  not  one  single  redeeming 
feature  could  be  shown.  Not  one  iota  of  justification  could 
be  foimd.  Not  one  sound  reason  for  this  treaty  which  is  to 
rob  my  fellow  Pennsylvanians  of  millions  of  dollars  could  be 
advanced.  This  treaty  cannot  be  defended.  This  action 
which  further  oppresses  and  which,  if  continued,  could  com- 
plete the  ruin  of  the  anthracite  industry  of  my  State,  the 
anthracite  operators  of  my  State,  and  the  business  and  pro- 
fessional people  of  my  State,  cannot  by  any  fake  argument 
be  justified.  Nor  can  those  New  Deal  Representatives  in 
this  Congress  from  the  anthracite  districts  defend  this  in- 
iquitous treaty.  It  is  no  wonder  they  have  remained  silent. 
But  what  a  travesty,  what  a  tragic  commentary  on  all  those 
bright  and  fulsome  New  Deal  promises  to  the  miners  of  my 
State  and  to  their  wives  and  children  that  "happy  days  are 
here  again",  that  they  were  to  have  "the  more  abundant 
life",  when  now  this  anthracite  coal  treaty  with  Russia  is 
raised  as  a  gaunt  spectre  of  further  want  and  privation 
before  them,  while  not  one  of  their  New  Deal  Representa- 
tives utters  a  word  of  protest. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  imtil  this 
treaty  is  abrogated,  until  this  policy  is  abandoned,  imtll  we 
begin  to  realize  that  our  own  suffering  citizens  are  justly 
more  entitled  to  such  work  and  security  as  we  can  provide 
than  oiu:  neighbors  across  the  leagues  of  land  and  sea;  I  say. 
until  we  begin  to  realize  that  not  empty  words  and  well- 
turned  phrases  but  real  acts  and  real  results  are  what  count, 
my  stricken  fellow  citizens  in  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite 
fields  must  continue  unjustly  to  suffer. 

And  it  shall  be  my  task  and  that  of  my  fellow  Republi- 
cans to  work  for  the  abrogation  of  this  treaty,  for  the  end- 
ing of  this  policy  that  snatches  the  very  bread  from  the 
mouths  of  little  children  in  the  anthracite  fields  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  order  to  hand  it  to  the  Soviet  Government. 


The  Election  of  Congrressman  Ellenbogen  As  Jad£:e 
Will  Bring  a  Distinguished  Public  Servant,  a 
Great  Lawyer,  and  a  Great  Humanitarian  to  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  16.  1937 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  privilege  of 
discussing  the  record  of  Congressman  Henry  Ellenbogxn, 
my  distingui^ed  colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  and  his  can- 
didacy for  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Allegheny 
County. 

Mr.  Ellenbogen  was  first  elected  in  November  1932  and 
he  is  now  serving  his  third  term  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  a  member  of  the  important  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  The  older  and 
the  yoimger  Members  of  Congress,  aU  of  us,  respect  Mr. 
Ellenbogen  as  one  of  the  hardest-working  Congressman,  as 
a  man  who  Is  devoted  to  his  duties  and  to  his  constituents. 
He  is  known  as  an  able  and. courageous  representative  of 
the  people  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

COMGIXSSMAN   KLIXlfBOGEN    HAS    STOSTJULIKD    FOBUC   INTMUaT    XJf 

COVZSKMZMT 

Good  government — government  that  is  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  people — ^is  possible  only  when  the  people  take 
an  Interest  in  national  problems.  Congressman  Ellknbogxh 
has  stimulated  and  maintained  public  interest  in  government 
through  his  radio  broadcasts  and  through  his  frequent  and 
close  contact  with  his  constituents. 
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ooKcBissicDr.  sixarBoazN  has  a  axooBB  or  uMunaMMtn 

The  record  of  Hehky  ELLDfBOGxir  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  one  of  adilevement  and  distlngulrfted  serv- 
ice. He  voted  and  worked  for  economic  recovery,  social 
security,  aid  to  the  home  owners,  relief  for  the  unemployed, 
and  the  abc^tion  of  cliild  labor.  He  was  a  leader  in  the 
fi^t  for  the  abolition  of  slums  and  the  construction  oi  low- 
cost  housing  and  was  the  qnnsor  of  such  legislation.  He 
took  a  promin^t  part  in  obtaining  the  passage  of  legisla- 
tion to  protect  the  consumers  of  utility  servioes  and  to  ob- 
tain for  them  lower  prices  for  electricity,  for  gas,  for  tele- 
phone, for  water,  and  for  other  utihty  services:  he  voted 
and  fought  for  legislation  for  the  middle  class;  he  voted  to 
protect  the  small  merchant  against  unfair  practices  of  giant 
monopolies:  he  voted  to  assure  Just  treatment  of  the  vet- 
erans ahd  he  wozked  and  voted  unceasingly  for  flood  control 
for  the  Pittsburgh  district  and  did  so  with  a  great  deal  of 
success. 

•ociAx^sKrnBxrT  iMeaajotoM 

He  voted  and  fought  for  old-age  pensions,  tear  unemploy- 
m»it  insurance,  aid  to  widowed  mothers,  dep^ident  diil- 
dren.  and  to  the  needy  blind.  Since  his  election  to  Con- 
gress he  has  given  of  his  time,  his  energy,  and  his  ability  to 
every  battle  which  was  fought  in  Wadiiruston  to  improve  the 
ccHXiitlons  of  the  American  people  and  to  raise  their  stand- 
ard of  Uving. 

Henry  Ellxbogen  has  distinguished  himself  by  his  fight 
against  the  abuses  of  the  utility  companies.  He  has  been  a 
true  champion  of  the  middle  class,  the  home  owner,  the  in- 
dependent merchant,  the  white-collar  emplosree.  and  of  the 
working  class. 

HOKX-LOAN  IXCXSLATIOW 

Mr.  ELLpvBOoiN  has  devoted  his  efforts  to  the  preservation 
of  home  ownerdiip  and  the  construction  of  low-cost,  decent, 
and  sanitary  homes — homes  full  of  light,  air.  and  sunshine. 

I  do  not  have  the  time  to  go  into  more  details.  The  meas- 
ures for  which  Congressman  Ellenbogen  voted  and  which 
have  brought  recovery  to  this  Nation  are  too  many  to  be 
enumerated  here. 

SLUDffBOCKK  AK  IHUUmPBTf 

He  voted  for  the  social  and  economic  legislation  proposed 
by  President  Roosevelt,  but  he  preserved  his  independence 
and  acted  in  accordance  with  his  own  conscience.  His  votes 
against  the  gag  rules,  even  at  the  cost  of  incurring  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  leaders  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  are 
well  known  to  the  people  of  Allegheny  Coimty.  Congress- 
man Ellenbogen  adheres  to  his  convictions.  He  is  a  man 
who  cannot  be  dictated  to. 

The  Pittsburgh  newspapers  in  various  editorials  have  rec- 
ognized and  praised  the  hard  w(»-k  of  Mr.  Ellenbogen. 
oongussmak  ellsnbchucn  is  a  cawdxdatk  roB  xudgb 

Congressman  Ellenbogen  is  now  a  candidate  for  election 
as  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Allegheny  County. 
We  believe  that  his  services  arc  needed  on  that  court  in 
order  to  uphold  the  laws  which  have  been  passed  for  Uie 
benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  to  deal  out 
even-handed  Justice  to  aU. 

WK  NEEO-NZW  JtTDGES 

During  recent  months  we  all  have  become  convinced  that 
It  is  useless  to  pass  New  Deal  legislation  only  to  see  it  set 
aside  or  its  effectiveness  greatly  reduced  by  old-deal  Judges. 
What  is  the  use  of  spending  many  months,  and  often  shears, 
to  obtain  the  passage  of  legislation  which  will  benefit  the 
people  only  to  see  that  legislation  wiped  out  by  some  Judge 
who  does  not  believe  in  it  or  to  see  the  laws  interpreted  in  a 
way  contrary  to  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  passed? 

WX  CAMWOT  hats  KBW  DEAL  LAWS  UIOJESS  WB  HATB  XXW  BKAL  JTTDOB 

The  overwhelming  victories  ot  the  Democratic  Party  dur- 
ing the  past  5  years  have  made  it  possible  to  pass  the  laws 
which  are  necessary  to  meet  the  ccKnplex  factors  of  our  in- 
dustrial age. 


It  became  necessary  to  pass  laws  whidi  will  ivotect  Urn 
small  nmchant  against  unfair  practices  of  giant  trusts;  to 
help  the  middle  class;  to  provide  employment  opportunities 
for  the  workingman.  to  assure  his  right  of  collective  bargain- 
ing, and  to  protect  him  against  periods  of  unemployment 
through  unemployment  insurance;  to  provide  for  our  people' 
tn  their  old  age  by  the  payment  of  old-age  pensions  and 
old-age  Insurance;  to  protect  the  investor  against  stock 
manipulators;  to  protect  our  people  against  abuses  of  utility 
companies,  aiMl  In  particular,  utility  holding  companies; 
find  to  take  steps  to  reduce  the  excessive  charges  for  electxio 
power,  for  telephone,  for  gas,  for  water,  and  for  other  utility 
service. 

These  and  many  other  laws  passed  in  Washington  and 
Harrisburg  for  the  protection  of  our  people  must  be  in- 
terpreted and  applied  in  the  courts.  It  is  useless  for  State 
legislatures  or  for  Congress  to  pass  laws  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people,  if  these  laws  win  be  set  aside  by  the  courts  or 
nullified  by  an  interpretation  which  will  be  given  to  them 
by  judges  who  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  si^t  of  these 
laws. 


.  OATWi.    WB   >rD8T 

ELLENBOCKK  AS   XUDCBI 

n  we  want  to  ix-eserve  the  gains  which  have  been  made 
by  laws  passed  during  the  last  5  years,  we  must  elect  judges 
who  are  sympathetic  to  these  laws.  We  must  elect  mm  as 
Judges  who  have  the  social  and  humanitarian  viewpoint, 
which  inspired  the  passage  of  these  laws.  Congressman 
Ellenbogen  is  such  a  man.  His  election  as  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Allegheny  County  will  mean  the 
election  of  a  Judge  who  will  bring  a  sodal  and  humanitaxian 
viewpoint  to  the  interpretation  of  our  laws.  It  will  n^ean 
the  election  of  a  fair-minded  man  who  win  Interprrt  the 
laws  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  passed  and  who  wUl 
epi^  justice  evexily  and  Impartially  without  fear  or  favor. 


BT  TBAINZKC  AXS 


IB  QUAUFOB  TO  WtVU 


THX  omcB  or  jtnxai 


Mr.  Ellenbogen  holds  A.  B.  and  UL.  B.  degrees.  He 
has  practiced  civil  and  criminal  law  for  11  yean.  He  has 
practiced  law  in  all  our  courts,  local  and  Federal,  tncliKllng 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  bar  of  the  Suprraie  Court  of  the  United  States.  Hi 
Is  a  member  of  the  Allegheny  County  Bar  Association,  the 
Pennsylvania  Bar  Association,  and  the  American  Bar  AaM>- 
ciation.  He  is  also  a  m&iaber  of  the  national  executive 
board  of  the  Lawyers'  Ouild. 

The  courts  are  a  branch  of  our  Government.  Justice  in 
tb^n  should  be  administered  by  and  for  the  people.  Con- 
gressman Ellenbogen  comes  fnnn  the  people.  He  knows 
the  problems  of  life;  he  knows  the  dif&culties  which  ttie 
people  must  face  eveiy  day;  he  knows  how  difficult  it  is  for 
the  average  man  to  make  a  decent  livelihood.  BOs  service 
in  Congress  and  his  experience  as  a  lawyer  have  given  him 
a  keen  insight  into  the  needs,  the  trials,  and  the  difllculties 
of  our  people. 

I    HOPS   THX    PBOPUC    WILL    ELBCT    HXNBT    wt.rmmmrMim^    JT7IM8 

Congressman  Ellenbogen  will  make  an  ideal  judge.  His 
knowledge  of  life  and  of  the  needs  of  our  times  will  aiaUe 
him  to  accurately  Judge  the  case  before  him;  his  broad 
social  and  humanitarian  viewpoint  will  assure  the  people 
of  a  fair  and  synuiathetic  judge. 

The  election  of  Congressman  Ellenbogen  as  a  judge  of 
the  court  of  ocunmon  pleas  will  bring  a  distinguished  publie 
servant,  a  gr«tt  lawyer,  and  a  great  hmnanltarian  to  the 
court  of  conmum  pleas.  We  need  judgra  like  Congressman 
Ellenbogen. 

I  hope  that  the  people  of  Alleghaiy  County  will  elect 
Henry  Ellenbogen  as  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas. 
This  is  my  rec<Hnmendation  to  the  iteople,  based  on  my 
expmence  as  a  lawyer  while  practicing  law  in  the  same 
courts  with  Attorney  Ellenbogen  and  as  a  ccAeague  of 
Ccngressman  Ellenboocm  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 
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The  $30,000,000  Second  St  Louis  Jefferson  Memorial 
Is  a  Dirty  Spot  on  the  Magic  Carpet  of  America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF  KANSAB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
f  Monday.  August  16. 1937 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this  session  of  Con- 
gress draws  to  an  end,  I  wish  It  were  possible  to  take  all  the 
Members  for  a  quick  Journey,  across  the  contlnoit  to  view 
the  panorama  of  beauty  which  unfolds  itself  to  the  eye 
mile  after  mUe  and  hour  after  hour  as  we  travel  westward. 

Were  it  possible  for  us  to  make  this  Journey  together,  I 
feel  sure  that  all  the  Members  would  quickly  come  to  a 
realization  that  ouis  is  a  living,  growing,  and  changing 
countcy^^^We  would  see  new  cities  building,  where  man  has 
harnessed  our  great  natural  resources.  We  would  realize, 
also,  that  our  natural  resources  are  still  almost  untouched, 
although  we  have  made  many  mistakes  by  our  neglect  and 
indifference,  but  we  would  all  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
only  man,  of  all  the  animals,  could  be  so  stupid  as  to  live 
In  poverty  and  squalor  when  here  within  our  own  domain 
lies  every  essential  for  the  support  of  our  people  In  peace 
and  with  plenty.  As  we  would  Journey  from  coast  to  coast 
viewing  the  splendor  of  our  land  and  wondering  at  the 
limitless  wealth  a  generous  providence  has  made  otu'  por- 
tion, we  cannot  help  but  liken  the  pattern  that  unfolds  itself 
to  our  eyes  to  that  of  a  great  magic  carpet,  on  which  every 
living  thing  depends  for  existence.  TUs  magic  carpet  we 
call  America  is  thrilling  in  its  grandeur,  boundless  in  its 
opportunities,  and  shameful  in  its  inconsistencies.  Like 
all  carpets  it  has  its  dirty  spots.  The  dirtiest  spot  on  the 
magic  carpet  of  America  is  the  $30,000,000  Jefferson  Me- 
morial they  are  trying  to  build  in  St.  Louis.  On  my  Journey 
frcxn  Washington  to  my  home  in  Kansas.  I  have  taken  time 
to  stop  off  in  St.  Louis  and  view  at  first  hand  this  dirty 
spot.  It  is  a  dirty  spot  on  the  magic  carpet,  because  this 
memorial  was  conceived  to  deceive,  was  prompted  by  fraud, 
and  will  wind  up.  I  predict,  in  disgrace. 

The  pec^le  of  St.  Louis  know  that  there  is  no  actual  n^ 
for  a  monument  to  Jefferson  aside  from  the  beautiful  struc- 
ture they  now  have,  located  in  Forest  Park,  a  tract  of  more 
than  1.200  acres. 

Tlie  St  Louis  citizens  know  a  memorial  built  on  the  37- 
block  river-front  site  in  downtown  St.  Louis  is  only  a 
scheme  for  property  owners  and  real-estate  operators  to 
onload  their  holdings  onto  the  Federal  Government  or  some 
agmcy  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  people  of  St. 
Louis  remember  the  crocdced  bond-issue  election  of  Septem- 
ber 10. 1935.  and  even  the  taxi  drivers,  the  bus  men.  and  the 
hold  employees  hold  their  nose  when  you  mention  "Jef- 
fernm  Memorial'*  to  them. 

The  Jefferson  Memorial  In  Forest  Park  Is  a  magnificent 
structure  of  Bedford  sandstone,  classic  in  design  and  won- 
derfuHy  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  hooiing  historical  ex- 
hibits of  the  Louislaiia  PurchaM  days.  It  also.  In  late  years 
has  oome  throui^  the  Indefatigable  efforts  of  the  Missouri 
vnmtJiiHt-m^i  Society,  to  be  the  home  of  the  (aiikous  collection 
of  trophies  given  to  Charles  Lindbergh^ after  his  epoch- 
naUng  solo  flight  from  New  York  to  ^Ml*>  Ptance.  Be- 
sldeB  the  historical  objects  and  records  Tiifmblf  d,  there  is 
also  a  statue  of  Jefferson  within  the  buUdinf .  What  more 
manorial  can  be  asked  for? 

But  the  property  owners,  the  op/Uaa  holders  and  the  real- 
estate  promoters  of  St.  Louis  are  not  satisfied  with  one 
mcmoxlal  to  Jefferson.  Tliey  sedk  another.  And  in  their 
■eal  for  this  second  memorial  they  have  not  hesitated  to  use 
methods  which  to  say  the  least  are  qneatJonahlft.  lliey  also 
are  perfectly  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of 
fraud,  graft,  and  corruptian  and  are  now  pressing  for  an 


early  completion  of  the  memorial,  by  their  Insistence  on  the 
destruction  of  all  of  the  buildings  on  the  site  which  for 
years  has  housed  the  pulsing  heart  of  St.  Louis'  commerce. 

In  destroying  this  business  area  they  are  also  disrupting 
the  operations  of  many  old,  established  firms.  They  are 
forcing  hundreds  of  small-business  men  to  seek  new  quar- 
ters elsewhere,  and  in  the  siun  total  they  are  doing  more 
harm  to  St.  Louis  and  her  taxpayers,  than  all  the  memorials 
In  the  world  can  do  good. 

Mr.  Speaker,  next  year  we  are  going  to  hear  more  about 
this  Jefferson  Memorial  in  St.  Louis.  We  ought  to  rub  out 
this  dirty  spot  on  the  magic  carpet  of  America  before  it 
spreads  to  other  localities.  It  is  a  vermin  that  is  infective. 
If  we  allow  the  Public  Treasury  to  be  drained  of  millions 
of  dollars  for  this  unnecessary  propc^al,  what  right  have  we 
later  to  say  "No"  to  cities  like  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati.  Louis- 
ville, Memphis,  and  New  Orleans  should  they  come  forward 
for  their  chance  in  the  national  grab  bag?  I  wish  ttiat 
every  Member  of  Congress  could  have  gone  with  me  to  St. 
Louis.  They  could  see  the  utter  futility  of  trying  to  tear 
down  buildings  to  make  a  memorial,  the  use  of  which  is 
more  questionable  than  the  utility.  Time  marches  on— so 
does  the  Government  deficit.  I  hope  next  year  we  will  all 
get  together  and  do  our  part  in  meeting  the  President's 
request  for  a  balanced  Budget,  by  putting  a  stop  to  this 
wasteful  monstrosity — the  Jefferson  Memorial  in  St.  Louis. 


Unemployment  and  Housing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

'    HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  16,  1937 

Mr.'' DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  arise  in  support  of  the 
bill  S.  1685,  although  I  am  weU  aware  of  its  limitations 
and  that  it  is  only  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Later  on 
in  my  remarks  I  shall  list  the  objectionable  features  of  the 
bill,  which  I  am  sure  will  be  taken  care  of  by  appropriate 
amendments  in  due  course. 

For  the  time  being,  however,  let  us  pass  the  bill  in  spite 

of  its  shortcomings.   The  bill  aptly  begins  with  a  declaration 

of  policy,  as  follows: 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
promote  the  generic  welfare  of  the  Nation  by  employing  Its  fiinds 
and  credit,  as  provided  in  this  act.  to  assist  the  several  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions  to  alleviate  present  and  recurring 
unemployment,  and  to  remedy  the  unsafe  and  Insanitary  housing 
conditions  and  the  acute  shortage  of  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
dwellings  for  families  of  low  income  that  are  Injurloxis  to  tha 
health,  safety,  and  morals  of  the  citizens  of  the  Nation. 

Our  present  economic  order  rests,  to  a  great  extent,  upon 
the  cornerstone  of  land  values,  mortg'^ges.  interest,  and 
rents.  TO  attempt  to  modify  this  structure  in  such  a  way 
as  to  improve  living  conditions  for  the  millions  of  people 
who  are  con4emned  to  live  in  the  slums  naturally  summons 
into  the  discussion,  to  quote  a  great  thinker  on  the  subject^ 
"an  the  furies  of  self-interest." 

In  the  city  of  New  Yq]±  alone,  not  to  mention  oUr  large 
metropolitan  centers,  there  are  more  than  half  a  million 
families  living  in  66.000  firetrap  rookeries  which  were  built 
in  the  last  century.  The  continued  existence  of  these  homes, 
if  such  they  may  be  called,  is  a  blot  on  our  civilization  and  a 
standing  challenge  to  our  civic  leaders  who  have  solved  other 
social  ills  but  so  far  have  been  powerless  to  alter  these  con- 
ditions under  which  men,  women,  and  children  live  without 
human  dignity  and  in  a  state  which  is  loathesome  to  every 
descent  instinct. 

But  to  state  the  problem  in  its  moral  terms  is  not  quite 
sufllcient,  because  essentially  the  housing  question  is  one 
which  can  only  be  solved  in  the  political  and  economic  arenas. 
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Badi  beinc  ttye  case,  tt  Immediately  becomes  the  target,  and 
In  some  cases  the  football,  of  the  various  appo^ng  pohtical 
and  econmnic  groupings  wixich  compose  our  society.  In  the 
conflict,  housing  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  both  Its  friends 
and  foes.  It  has  been  tied  to  the  tail  of  work  relief.  It  has 
been  sentimentalised  by  ^notional  partisans  and,  Qod  knows, 
like  most  new  movements  it  has  more  than  its  share  of  well- 
meaning  cranks  and  crackpots.  It  has  been  attacked  by 
the  conservatives  as  wasteful  and  destructive  of  private  ini- 
tiative. To  the  reactionary  it  is  commtmistic;  to  the  extreme 
leftist  it  is  fasdstic.  But,  above  all,  the  housing  movement 
has  been  under  constant  fire  of  those  fearful  elements  who 
feel  that  Oovemment  housing  will  lead  to  the  destruction  of 
our  present  economic  set-up.  Nothing  is  further  from  the 
truth.  And,  parenthetically,  I  should  like  to  add  that  the 
e3q)erlence  of  several  advanced  European  countries  clearly 
indicates  that  if  government  housing  is  ansrthing,  it  is  en- 
lii^taied  capttalisuL 

Tliere  deaiiy  is  nothing  socialistic  in  an  intelligent  consid- 
eration of  the  housing  problem.  And,  of  course,  if  housing  is 
to  be  really  beneficial  to  the  broad  masses  of  our  people  it 
should  be  on  a  low-figure  basis  to  enable  even  the  humblest 
citizen  to  obtain  accommodations  fit  to  live  in  and  fit  to  bring 
up  a  family. 

Two  key  figures  are  usually  mentioned  as  the  basis  of  low- 
rental  housing.  Hie  first  is  $11  and  the  second  is  $6  per 
room.  The  first  represents  the  lowest  possible  rental  per 
room  at  which  private  enterprise  is  able  to  furnish  new 
homes  in  our  larger  metropolitan  centers.  The  second  figure 
represents  the  rental  whicli  the  vast  mass  of  our  people  can 
afford  to  pay.  Of  course,  in  certain  sections  of  the  coun^ 
where  costs  are  lower  this  figure,  naturally,  is  also  some- 
what lower.  Tills  is  particularly  true  in  the  Southern 
States.  But  the  crux  of  the  housing  problem  is  essentially 
contained  in  these  two  numerals.  Reduced  to  its  funda- 
mentals, the  problem  consists  of  how  to  build  new  develop- 
ments at  a  sufficiently  low  cost  which  will  enable  us  to 
reduce  rents  from  $11  to  $6.  In  other  words,  the  process 
involves  taking  one-third  of  our  population  from  miserable, 
dangerous  rookeries  and  rehousing  them  in  homes  where 
sunshine,  space,  and  air  are  minimum  standards  and  where 
crime,  disease,  and  insanity  win  fiourish  with  less  profusioiL 

But  is  it  true  that^$6  is  the  most  that  our  present  slum 
dwellers  can  afford  to  pay  per  room  for  their  homes? 
.  Let  Us  look  at  some  official  figures.  A  real  property  in- 
ventory taken  in  1933  by  the  United  States  Government  in 
64  large  Am^ican  cities  revealed  that  one-third  of  our  popu- 
lation paid  less  than  $20  per  apartment  per  month  in  rent. 
TUs  is  approximately  $6  per  room.  Under  sucdi  circum- 
stances it  is  safe  to  assume  that  $6  in  the  ovorwhelmihg 
majority  of  eases  reinvsehts  the  maximum  capacity  to  pay. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  if  these  people  could  pay  more 
for  better  acc(»nmodations,  they  would  certainly  do  so.  But 
this  is  not  aU.  In  these  same  64  cities  it  was  discovered  that 
two-thirds  of  the  famOies  which  were  investigated  earned 
less  than  $1,327  a  year.  Allowing  an  average  of  20  percent 
of  a  family's  earnings  f o«-  rent,  we  arrive  at  the  figure  of 
$265  a  year,  or  about  $6.25  per  room  per  month.  Ftom 
these  figures  it  becomes  douMy  apparent  that  $6  by  and 
large  is  the  limit  which  our  working  population  can  afford 
to  pay  for  rent.  In  New  York  City,  apartments  may  be 
rented  in  old-law  tenements  for  an  average  of  about  $5  per 
room,  but  to  this  figure  must  be  added  $1  for  heat.  Six 
dollars,  then,  remains  the  average  rental  for  (me-thlrd  of 
the  population. 

The  proof  that  private  enterprise  cannot  build  new 
dwellings  to  rent  at  less  than  the  $11  figure  is  contained  in 
the  following:  Limited  dividend  housing  devekHTments  in 
New  York  City,  such  as  the  Hillside  project  In  the  Bronx. 
Knickerbocker  VULage  in  liCanhattan,  and  other  similar 
projects  average  $11.30  per  room  per  month,  lliese  projects 
received  Oovemment  assistance  in  the  form  of  loans  at  4 
percent  interest  and  are  limited  as  to  dMdends  to  6  percent 


Some  confusion  exists  In  the  pubUc  mind  as  to  tlie  i^redae 
nature  of  theae  developments,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  apart  from  the  Government  loans,  these  developments 
were  promoted  by  private  interests,  financed  by  private  cap- 
ital, and  are  owned  and  controlled  l^  private  real-estate 
groups.  In  Knickerbocker  Village,  for  example,  rents  run 
as  high  as  $14  per  room,  and  this  despite  the  fact  the  Fed- 
eral Government  loaned  about  $8,075,000  at  4  percent.  At 
the  Boulevard  Gardens  project  at  Woodside,  Long  Island, 
despite  *a  Government  4-percmt  loan,  the  rents  are  $12.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  nearly  all  of  them  receive 
assistance  from  the  city  in  the  form  of  tax  exemption  so 
that  in  reality  the  average  rental  which  private  enterprise 
must  ask  is  much  higher  than  $11.  But  the  average  rental 
for  all  limited  dividend  projects  is  $11.30,  and  this  with  a 
legal  restriction  as  to  the  amount  of  profit  to  be  earned  by 
the  owners,  for  which  the  city  pajrs  in  the  form  of  tax 
exemption  on  the  buildings  for  all  but  two  developments.  In 
the  case  of  developments  built  by  private  enterprise,  where 
profits  are  unrestricted,  the  rental  per  room  is  far  grater. 

Under  the  definiticm  of  low-rent  housing  as  it  i^niears 
in  the  act  ttiis  term  means  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwel- 
lings within  the  financial  reach  of  families  d  low  income, 
and  developed  and  administered  to  promote  aervioeability, 
efficiency,  economy,  and  stability,  and  embraces  all  necessary 
appurtenances  thereto.  The  dwellings  in  low-rent  housing, 
as  defined  in  the  act,  shall  be  available  scdely  for  families 
whose  net  income  does  not  exceed  four  times  the  rental — 
including  the  value  or  cost  to  them  of  heat,  Ugfat,  water,  and 
cooking  fuel — of  the  dwellings  to  be  furnished  such  families, 
except  that  in  the  case  of  families  with  three  or  more  minor 
dependents  such  ratio  shall  not  exceed  5  to  1. 

Tlie  act  then  continues  to  define  families  oi  low  income 
as  families  who  are  in  the  lowest  income  group  and  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  enough  to  cause  i»'ivate  enterprise  in 
their  locality  or  metropolitan  area  to  build  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwellings  for  their  use. 

The  most  serious  restriction  in  the  act  is  that  providing 
that  no  project  is  to  cost  more  than  $4,000  per  family  dwelling 
unit  or  more  than  $1,000  per  room  in  cities  with  populations 
of  less  than  500,000  or  more  than  $5,000  a  family  imit  or 
$1,250  a  room  in  cities  with  populations  above  that  figure. 
The  cost  limit  of  $1,250  a  room  will  work  against  the  low- 
iDcamb  populaticms  of  at  least  half  a  dozen  of  the  large 
northern  cities.  To  get  housing  in  these  cities  at  this  tigwre 
under  present  building  costs  may.  in  the  opinion  of  many 
expats,  necessitate  some  false  economies  at  the  expense  of 
fireproofing  and  durability.  Any  limitation  sbould  have  been 
at  least  as  high  as  $1,500  a  room,  and  should  have  been  made 
more  fiexible.  The  family  unit  limitatlMis  of  $4,000  and 
$5,000  simply  mean,  in  practice,  in  connection  with  the  limi- 
tations per  room,  that  family  units  of  more  than  four  rooms 
cannot  be  built.  Such  a  restriction  must  operate  against  the 
larger-sized  low-income  families. 

I  do  not  also  approve  of  ttiat  portion  of  the  Mil  which 
provides  that  no  new  dwelling  may  be  erected  unless  Uie 
same  number  of  uoaaie  or  insanitary  dwellings  are  de- 
molished. This  provision  is  decidedly  too  drastic.  At  the 
very  least,  dlBcretion  in  this  matter  should  have  been  kft 
to  the  local  housing  authorities.  As  the  bill  stands,  there 
is  no  way  of  protecting  the  low-income  groups  against  a 
housing  shortage;  the  Mil,  by  Its  own  terms,  can  provide 
no  net  increase  in  the  amount  of  low-cost  housing  avaOabie. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  an  alternative  tmnrldlng  for  com- 
pulsory repair  or  improvement  of  existixig  bad  housing,  but 
experience  has  shown  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  such 
compulsions  effective. 

But  in  spite  of  its  sbortcominga  as  aforestated,  the  act 
is  a  tremendous  step  fOTward,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  win 
prove  a  <kBcided  boon  in  the  scAution  of  this  mooted  prcMem. 
Hie  bin  as  it  stands  does  recognize  important  sound  prin- 
dpiea.  It  provideB  for  aimual  substdles  and  not  merely  for 
capttal  grantB;  it  provideB  tot  decentraUsatkm  by  givtof 
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local  authorities  the  right  to  engage  in  housing.  In  spite 
of  its  restrictive  features,  it  marks  a  step  forward  of  the 
first  Importance.  It  wiU  contribute  a  capital  sum  of  $500,- 
000.000  in  the  next  3  years— in  the  form  of  repayable  loans 
against  sound  assets — to  clear  the  city  slums  and  build 
decent  housing  for  our  low-income  dty  groups. 


Wage  and  Hour  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF  KEW  JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  16,  1937 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  session  of 
Congress  will  close  today  without  action  by  this  House  on  the 
important  wage  and  hour  bill.  Although  this  legislation  has 
been  passed  by  the  Senate  and  a  bill  favorably  reported  to  the 
House  by  the  Committee  on  Labor,  yet  the  Rules  Committee 
of  the  House  has  refused  to  permit  the  legislation  to  come 
before  the  House  for  consideration.  Notwithstanding  the 
weU-understood  desire  of  a  large  majority  of  the  House  mem- 
bership to  act  upon  this  subject  of  legislation,  nevertheless, 
under  the  rules  of  this  House,  a  small  committee  can  and  has 
set  at  naught  the  will  of  the  House.  The  Rules  Committee  has 
by  its  refusal  to  act  prevented  enactment  of  legislation  that 
]a  generally  recognized  as  necessary  if  working  conditions  are 
to  be  Improved. 

Every  liberal  mind  must  endorse  and  applaud  the  objec- 
tives that  are  sought  to  be  achieved  by  improving  worldng 
conditions.  Underpaid  and  overworked  men  and  women  and 
the  employment  of  children  in  industry  create  a  condition 
that  Is  not  only  detrimental  to  the  health  and  happiness  of 
the  individual  but  likewise  it  vitally  affects  the  national  wel- 
fare. To  improve  working  conditions  by  elimination  of  dilld 
labor.  limitation  of  hours  of  employment  as  well  as  a  mini- 
mum wage  that  wiU  be  sufficient  to  provide  something  beyond 
the  bare  necessities  of  life  and  provide  some  of  the  comforts 
and  pleasures,  challenges  the  active  participation  and  support 
of  all  who  think  in  terms  of  the  social  well-being  of  our  people 
and  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 


Government  Printing  Worth  While 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  16,  1937 

Mt.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  numerous  times 
during  this  session  I  have  heard  Members  criticize  the  enor- 
mous cost  of  inintlng  to  the  Government.  This  c<»nplaint  is 
partly  due  to  a  desire  to  economize  in  this  period  calling  for 
economy,  and  partly,  no  (toubt,  to  evidence  of  genuine  waste, 
waste  which  should  be  stopped  and  never  permitted  at  any 
time.  0|3e  of  my  colleagues  remariced  to  me  sometime  ago 
that  he  saw  trucUoads  of  Govenunent  publications  hauled 
away  as  waste  material  without  the  volumes  ever  having  been 
opened.  If  such  is  the  case,  I  am  asvanxious  as  he  is  to  see 
this  evil  corrected.  \ 

However,  I  am  little  inclined  to  complain  of  too  great  a  use 
at  the  printer's  ink.  and  am  very  apt  to  complain  of  too  little 
use  of  it.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  Judge  the  eflldency  of 
acSboola  and  colleges  by  the  degree  to  which  they  use  printer^ 
Ink.  and  I  am  beginning  to  wonder  if  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment itself  may  not  be  Judged  somewhat  bj  the 


standard.  Any  printing  is  too  expensive  if  the  thing  printed 
is  not  worth  the  printing;  it  may  not  at  all  be  called  expensive 
if  the  thing  printed  is  eminently  worth  while.  Many  of  the 
Government  publications  are  eminently  worth  while. 

There  has  recently  come  to  my  attention  a  publication  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  entitled  "Stories  of  American 
Industry."  This  highly  informative  and  scientific  treatise, 
written-in  the  language  of  "the  man  on  the  street",  should  be 
found  in  every  schoolroom  In  the  land.  I  lose  no  opportunity 
to  tell  my  teacher  friends  about  it  and  about  other  publica- 
tions. This  publication  is  not  a  document  for  free  distribu- 
tion, as  it  is  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents 
in  Washington  at  a  cost  of  10  cents  per  single  copy,  or  $7.50 
per  hundred  in  lots  of  100  or  more.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  charge,  no  doubt,  covers  the  cost  of  printing,  this  and 
similar  publications  cannot  be  the  ones  referred  to  by  my 
colleagues. 

I  favored  an  appropriation  for  additional  copies  of  Con- 
gressman Bloom's  The  Story  of  the  Constitution.  To  me  it 
seemed  that  such  money  would  be  well  spent  for  a  great  edu- 
cational value.  I  also  favored  a  limited  number  of  copies  for 
free  distribution  of  the  National  Resource  Board's  volume 
entitled  "Technological  Trends  and  National  Policy."  I  be- 
lieve money  is  properly  spent  In  printing  for  free  distribution 
hundreds  of  pamphlets  and  farmers'  bulletins  coming  directly 
from  scientific  sources  to  aid  the  citizen  on  the  farm  and  the 
housewife  in  the  home.  Therefore  I  believe  that  any  saving 
in  cost  of  printing  to  the  Government  should  come  through 
reducing  the  size  and  number  of  committee  hearings  and  like 
publications  instead  of  limiting  the  supply  of  educational 
material.   Let  us  use  discrimination  in  our  economy. 


Sugar  Act  Should  Be  Amended  to  Remove  Restric- 
tions Against  Hawaii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  KING 

DELEGATE  FROM  HAWAU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  21  {legislative  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20),  1937 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  further  reference  to  H.  R. 
7667,  the  so-called  sugar  bill,  as  finally  enacted  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  this  measure  now  establishes  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  sugar-control  legislation  the 
principle  for  which  I  have  been  contending  as  the  Repre- 
sentative of  the  people  of  Hawaii  insofar  as  regards  pro- 
duction quotas,  jits  quota  provisions  place  Hawaii  on  a 
par  with  mainlandm-oducers  as  a  part  of  the  domestic  sugar 
producing  economy/^N  Although  the  Hawaiian  quota  is  sub- 
stantially reduced  to 'provide  an  increased  quota  fw:  main- 
land cane-sjjgar  producers,  the  underlying  principles  of  the 
quota  provisions  are  fair  to  Hawaii  as  an  incorporated  Tfer- 
ritory  and  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States. 

However,  the  extraneous  and  extreme  limitations  on  the 
refining  of  sugar  in  Hawaii  introduces  an  industrial  restric- 
tion in  this  agricultural  measure.  Hawaii  will  have  under 
this  law  two  different  forms  of  quotas  applied  to  its  sugar 
industry:  it  shares  with  all  other  domestic  producers  a  pro- 
duction quota  which  In  the  case  of  Hawaii  is  a  substantial 
decrease  from  its  maximum  production;  and  secondly,  it  will 
in  addition  be  denied  the  right  to  process  the  full  amount  of 
this  producUon  quota  in  final  marlcetable  form,  a  provision 
not  applied  to  any  mainland  producing  area. 

For  this  reason  I  feel  that  the  measure  should  not  be 
enacted  into  law;  or  if,  because  of  the  great  need  for  legis- 
lation, it  is  finally  approved,  then  the  provisions  placing  re- 
strictions on  Hawaiian  refined  sugar,  which  in  effect  erect 
trade  barriers  between  different  parts  of  the  Nation,  should 
be  removed  at  the  first  opportunity. 

m  expressing  to  the  President  my  appreciaUon  for  his 
repeated  opposition  to  this  discrimination,  I  wrote  tlttk^ollow- 
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ftif  letter,  which  states  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  Hawaii 
toward  this  legislation: 

Advust  94.  1087. 

Bon.  FWkHKlSX  D.  B006STZLT. 

President  of  Vie  United  States. 

The  VHiUe  Houae,  Weuitinttim,  D.  O. 

DBAS  IflK.  PBEBnKMT:  Before  leaving  Weahlngtcm  1  wish  to  fTpr— 
my  very  slnoere  tbanks  for  the  stand  that  you  have  taken  in  regard 
to  ragar  legislation  which  dlsoimlnates  against  the  Terrttory  of 
Hawaii,  and  aasure  yoa  that  the  people  of  Hawaii  have  been 
watching  the  piORie—  of  this  leglalatlcni  with  the  doeest  attention, 
and  very  deeply  appreciate  your  championship  of  their  rights  as 
fellow  Americans. 

May  I  express  my  strong  hope  that  yoa  wUI  see  ftt  to  veto  the 
MU  as  psswart  by  Oongreas,  sinob  it  does  not  correct  the  in}ustloe  to 
which  yon  have  so  dsarty  called  attention .  It  is  dlffleolt  to  eom- 
pnunlse  a  matter  of  principle,  and  as  this  bUl  does  not  incorporate 
the  principle  of  equal  treatment  which  you  have  xirged.  It  should 
BfOt  be  enacted  Into  law. '  I  do  not  believe  the  material  InterBStB  of 
any  part  of  the  sagar  Industry  wUI  be  serlooily  injured  if  the 
Iftglrtstinn  is  reconatdered  and  a  Just  blU  enacted  in  a  reasonable 
time  after  Oangreas  again  meets. 

Again  thanMng  you  most  slncer^  for  myself  and  for  the  people 
of  Hawaii  for  ycNir  advocacy  of  our  rlghta,  t  am. 
Very  reapecttully  years, 

8.  W.  Kuro. 

Since  then  the  President  has  approved  the  bOl.  taut  aocom- 
panied  his  approval  with  a  strong  condemnation  of  the 
refining  restrictions  that  were  impn^eriy  incorporated  in 
this  act,  devised  primarily  to  aid  the  sugar  prodncers  and  not 
the  processors.  I  can  only  express  the  same  hope  that  the 
Resident  expresses  in  the  last  paragraph  of  his  monoran- 
dum,  that  the  provisians  regarding  the  refining  of  sugar  win 
be  i>i<»«<"ft»^H  long  before  the  date  set  for  their  automatic 
tennlnation.  Perhaps,  in  consideration  of  the  Preridoit's 
views,  a  biU  to  that  effect  may  be  Introduced  in  the  next 
aessian  of  this  CTongress,  in  which  case  I  hope  that  the  assur- 
ances given  the  President  by  Uembers  of  both  Houses  will 
be  carried  out,  even  if  in  advance  of  the  date  contemplated 
hf  thoae  who  offered  such  assurances.  I  quote  his  memoran- 
dum below  as  the  best  possible  statement  of  the  inequity 
contained  in  the  pctvoaed  pennanent  form  of  a  su^ur-control 


B.  veer 


The  problem  before  me  raised  by  the  enactment  of  H.  B.  7087— 
the  so-caUad  sugar  bUl— Is  that  the  bill.  Intended  primarily  to 
benefit  the  many  thousands  of  farmers  who  produce  beets  and 
sugarcane  and  those  who,  at  the  place  of  jnoduction.  refine  the 
raw  material  mto  sugar,  has  been  seriously  Impaired  m  tts  vidue 
by  the  indusUm  of  a  provision  Intended  to  legalliw  a  virtual 
monopoly  in  the  hands  of  a  smaU  group  of  seaboard  refiners. 

I  am  primarily  concerned  with  the  Interests  of  the  domestic 
beet  and  cane  groweis  and  of  the  cane  growers  in  the  idands 
which  ars  under  the  A">y«*^"  flag  and  Vtue  cane  growers  of  some 
of  our  close  nelghhors,  such  as  Cuba. 

So  far  as  sll  of  these  geowen.  domestle  and  Insular,  are  oon- 
eemed.  the  system  of  quotes  provided  m  the  bill  is,  on  the  whole, 
equttetde.  Ftam  this,  the  most  InqMrtant  objective  of  the  bill. 
I  have  no  loasrwi  to  disagree. 

The  sole  dlfllculty  relates  to  a  little  grocq)  of  seaboard  refinem 
who,  unfortunatdy.  for  many  years  were  able  to  Join  farces  with 
domestic  producers  m  the  malntenanoe  of  a  continuing  and  power- 
ful lobby  m  the  Natlanal  Oapltcd  and  ^Memhtre.  This  lobby  has 
cost  the  stockholders  of  these  refining  companies  mlUlnns  of  dol- 
lars and  it  has  been  whoUy  unnecessary  so  far  as  protection  of 
tlie  domestic  beet  i^  caae  producers  has  been  oonooned. 

It  Is  with  great  regret,  therefore,  that  I  find  that  the  Oongreas 
bail  accorded  a  stetus-quo  oonUnuation  of  this  seaboard-refinery 
mtmopOly  for  two  and  a  half  years  to  come.  The  bill  in  this  re- 
spect gives  only  one  ray  <a  hope — for  it  provides  that  this  reflating 
monopoly  gh^l  terminate  on  March  1,  IMO,  wbsreas  the  beet- 
and  cane-producers'  quote  is  extended  to  December  81,  IMO. 

piTK^  the  passage  of  the  bill  I  have  been  given  the  following 
assurances  by  Senators  representing  the  great  majority  of  conti- 
nental sugar  producers: 

1.  That  their  primary  Interest  in  sugar  legislation  Is  to  afford 
]tf otection  to  the  growers  of  sugar  beete  and  sugarcane  In  all 
domestic  sugar-producing  areas  of  the  TTnlted  Stetes  and  when 
the  Sugar  Act  of  19S7  comes  up  for  renewal  they  will  endeavor 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  refined  sugar  quotas  in  a  s^iarate 
measure.  ^. 

2.  That  they  recognise  the  fact  that  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Blco 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  are  Integral  parte  of  the  United  Stetes  and 
iftjonld  not  be  discriminated  against. 

3.  That  when  the  refined  siigar  quotas  for  Hawaii.  Puerto 
Bloo,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  are  terminated,  they  will  endeavor 
to  enact  legislation  uroviuiug  that  minimum  labor  standards  In 
sugar  refineries  in  these  offshore  areas  shall  not  be  lower  than 
the  witwtwmm  standards  in  refineries  on  tba  mainland. 


4.  That  in  future  legislation  they  wfll  see  to  It  that  tlw 
ean  housewife  Is  protected  adequately. 

I  have  received  similar  assurances  from  responsible  leaden  of 
the  House  of  Bepresentetlves.  1st.  view  of  these  assiuntaees,  theva- 
ton,  I  am  approving  the  biU  with  what  anwimte  to  a  gentlaman^ 
agreement  that  the  unholy  alllanne  between  the  eaae  and  beet 
growers  on  the  one  hand  and  the  seaboard  refining  monopoly  on 
the  other,  has  been  terminated  by  the  growen.  That  means  that 
hereafter,  the  refiner's  lobby  should  expect  no  help  from  the 
domestic  growers.  That  Is  at  least  a  definite  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

I  hope  that  the  next  session  of  the  Congress  win  consider 
repealing  at  shortening  the  danse  whidi  copHnuas  the  refining 
monopoly  to  Ifareh  1.  1940;  but  even  if  Ccmgress  doee  not  then 
act.  the  end  of  the  moncqxdy  is  definitely  in  ^ght  and  I  sinoerely 
tnist  that  nothing  wlU  be  done  by  the  domesde  gmweis  of  beete 
and  cane  to  perpetuate  it.  The  moni^oly  eoste  the  American 
housewife  mllUonn  of  dcdlan  every  year  and  I  am  Just  as  oon- 
cemed  for  'her  as  I  am  for  the  farmen  themselves. 

Thk  Whizs  Houaa. 

September  1.  1957. 


Train  Dispatchers  Endorse 
bogen  for  Judge  of  the  Court  of 


Ellen* 
Pl< 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  HENRY  ELLENBOGEN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  20,  1937 

Mr.  EUfNBOOEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  caiwlldate  far 
Judge  alt  the  oockrt  d  oommaii  pleas. 

I  have  become  ccmvinced  that  it  Is  nadess  to  pass  New 
Deal  legislation  only  to  see  it  millifled  or  its  effectiveness 
greatly  reduced  by  "dd  deal"  judges.  It  is  uadess  to  pass 
social  security  and  economic  legislation  for  the  benefit  of 
our  people  unless  we  have  Judges  who  beUeve  in  these  laws 
and  who  will  m^iold  them.  It  is  useless  to  pass  laws  for 
ttie  benefit  of  our  home  owners,  for  the  benefit  off  tiie  middle 
class,  the  small  merchant,  and  for  the  protection  of  our 
worUngman  unless  we  have  Judges  who  beUeve  in  these 
laws  and  who  will  sustain  them;  it  is  useless  to  pass  sodal- 
securfty  laws  for  our  aged,  for  the  widowed  mothers  and 
dependent  children,  for  the  needy  blind  and  the  unemployed 
unless  we  have  Judges  who  wlH  uphold  them;  it  is  useless  to 
pass  laws  to  protect  Hie  people  against  abuses  by  utility 
companies  in  order  to  obtain  lower  prloes  for  water,  elec- 
tricity, gas,  telephone,  and  other  utility  lervioe  unless  we 
have  fair  Judges  who  will  uphold  these  laws;  it  is  usdess  to 
pass  any  of  these  laws  unless  we  have  Judges  who  win 
uphold  them  and  interpret  and  apply  them  tn  the  spirit  In 
which  they  were  passed. 

TUs  viewpoint  is  well  expressed  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Tji>ir<Mfi 
president  of  the  American  Train  Diniatchets  AssociatJon.  in 
which  he  pledges  support  of  my  candidacy  for  Judge  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas.  In  his  letto-  Mr.  T«hrspn  urges  the 
people  no  give  andivided  support  to  H^  Hamr  ELLXvaoonr 
in  his  campaign  for  election  as  Judge  ojfme  court  of  "t^mwrum 
pleas." 

this  great  leader  of  the  American  Ttain  Uspatcboa  As- 
sociation says  that: 


We  owe  llr.  KLuonoonr  every  bit  of  sumxirt  we  oan  give  him. 
We  have  learned  the  lesson  that  In  order  to  enjoy  the  new  era 
opening  up  to  the  pec^le  of  ova  country  we  must  have  the  right 
kind  of  Judges.  It  Is  futile  to  fight  for  New  Deal  legislation  and 
get  It  through  our  legislative  halls  only  to  find  that  smart  lawyers 
can  twist  this  phraas  or  that  phrsae  and  give  an  ofat  deal  Judge 
the  small  opportunity  he  seAs  to  eaeuss  him  In  nuIUIylng  the 
law  or  modifying  It  so  as  to  make  It  practically  useleaa. 

We  must  have  the  right  kind  of  Judges.  I  stneerely  brileve  ttutt 
HnrnT  EuuanotaM  Is  the  rli^t  kind  d  a  man  to  make  the  right 
kind  of  a  Jiidge.  and  I  wUl  deeply  appnelmSm  your  doing  every- 
thing you  can  to  obtain  his  aiection. 


I  have  become  a  candidate  for  Judge  becaon  I  beileve  that 
we  must  have  Judges  who  have  a  aodal  and  hmnanitartan 
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Tlewpoint.  I  ptedge  that  as  a  Judge  I  will  band  oat  eyen- 
hMMfa<^  justice  and  administer  the  laws  Impartianj  and 
Cyrly.  As  a  Judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  I  shall 
continne  to  serve  the  people  of  Allfyheny  Countj  as  I  hope 
Z  have  served  them  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


Air-Mail  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OP  NKW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturdav.  August  21  {legislative  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20')',  1937 

Mr.  MSAD.  Sir.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remariu  I  would  like  to  Insert  in  the  Rxcoko  a  summary  of 
air-mail  bills  reported  by  the  Committee  on  the  Post  OfSce 
and  Post  Roads  this  session. 

ITICX 


DOUSTIC  Aa-KAIL 

H.  R.  4732.  to  revise  the  air-mail  laws.  The  bill  (H.  R. 
4732)  to  revise  the  air-mail  laws  was  reported  to  the 
House  Biay  4.  1937.  It  does  not  seek  to  set  up  tf  new 
method  of  administering  the  air-mail  services.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  clarify  the  language  of  certain  sections  of  the 
Air  Mail  Act  of  June  12.  1934.  and  make  certain  changes 
which  ezpolence  has  proved  to  be  desirable  so  that  the  air- 
mall  services  may  be  better  administered.  No  revolutionary 
changes  wiU  be  effected  by  the  passage  of  these  amendments, 
but  their  enactment  will  enable  the  Post  OiBce  Department 
to  meet  conditions  which  have  developed  and  are  developing, 
and  contribute  further  to  the  unprecedented  growth  of 
lUr  man  and  air  transportation  which  has  taken  place  since 
Uie  enactment  of  the  1934  law. 

The  bill  defines  a  "nonmail  schedule"  as  one  for  which 
compensation  at  mileage  rates  is  not  authorized  by  the  Post 
Office  Department.  A  number  of  the  air-mail  contractors 
operate  extra  passenger  and  express  schedules  in  addition  to 
regular  contract  air-mail  schedules,  and  under  rristlng 
the  Department  can.  upon  request  of  the  contractor  and 
for  his  convenience,  utilize  these  noncontract  schedules  for 
the  carrying  of  mail  Air  mall  thus  carried  is  included  in 
the  average  monthly  load  transported  over  the  route  when 
the  computations  are  made  to  determine  pay  for  the  carry- 
ing of  excess  poundage  over  the  route.  The  Mil  would  make 
it  perfectly  dear  that^tke  bidder  to  whom  a  contract  is 
awarded  would  be  required  to  carry  the  air  mail  over  the 
route  at  the  rate  oi  pay  which  he  bid  for  the  full  initial 
period  of  the  contract. 

Tlie  present  law  authorizes  the  Postmaster  General  to 
make  extensions  of  air-mail  routes  under  certain  conditions. 
This  provision  of  the  law  has  been  construed  to  limit  the 
extensions  of  routes  from  the  ends  or  terminals  of  such 
routes  and  to  prohibit  such  extensions  from  intermediate 
points  of  any  route.  The  pending  bin  wotild  authorize  ex- 
tensions of  not  to  exceed  250  miles  from  either  the  ends 
or  terminals  of  the  routes  and  also  fn»n  intermediate  points 
on  the  routes,  and  at  a  rate  of  pay  for  such  extensions  not 
exceeding  the  rate  of  pay  fixed  for  the  route  extended. 
Extensions  from  Intermediate  points,  if  allowed,  would  In 
many  instances  enable  the  Post  Office  Department  to  provide 
service  to  cities  and  sections  which  would  not  otherwise  be 
served. 

The  erteting  law  provides  that  aU  extensions  authorized 
for  any  one  route  may  not.  at  any  time,  exceed  an  aggregate 
of  2S0  miles.    Tlils  provision  will  continue  to  apply. 

The  Interstate  Cmnmerce  Commission  is  required  to  fur- 
nish to  the  Postmaster  General  ccq^ies  of  all  reports  made  by 
its  auditors,  examiners,  or  employees  relating  to  any  exam- 
ination of  books,  records,  accounts^  contracts,  and  so  forth. 
of  air-mall  contractors.  Copies  of  such  reports  furnished  to 
the  Postmaster  General  in  advance  of  pay-rate  NH^Hnpi 
would  aid  the  Post  Office  Department  in  preparing  its  argu- 


ments and  briefs  presented  before  the  Commission  In  such 


Another  provision  extends  the  time  within  which  the 
rates  fixed  by  the  luterstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the 
transportation  of  air  mail  shall  not,  in  the  aggregate,  ex- 
ceed the  anticipated  air-mail  revenues.  The  date  for  bring- 
ing air-mail  transportation  costs  within  the  limits  of  air- 
mail postage  revenues  is  changed  from  July  1.  1938.  to  July 
1.  1940.  If  H.  R.  4732  is  not  passed,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  will,  under  existing  law,  be  required  to 
revise  the  present  rates  of  pay  for  air-mail  contractors  so 
that  the  aggregate  pay  to  all  contractors  on  and  after  July 
1,  1938.  will  not  exceed  the  anticipated  air-mail  postage 
revenues. 

The  oTiKtJng  law  forbids  air-mail  contractors  to  buy. 
acquire,  hold.  own.  or  control,  directly  or  imiirectly,  any 
interest  in  any  other  partnership,  corporation,  or  business 
engaged  in  any  phase  of  the  aviation  industry,  or  in  turn 
be  owned,  bought,  acquired,  held,  or  controlled  by  any  other 
concern  interested  in  any  phase  of  the  aviation  Industry. 
Hie  law,  however,  does  not  specifically  provide  that  no  air- 
mail contractor,  itself,  may  engage  in  any  other  phase  of 
the  aviation  industry  than  carrying  the  mail  and  other  air4 
transport  business.  H.  R.  4732  ]provldes  that  an  air-mati 
contractor  may  not  "engage  directly  or  indirectly  in  any 
phase  of  the  aviation  industry  except  the  transportation  of 
mail,  passengers  and  express,  the  training  of  personnel,  the 
maintenance  and  repair  of  transportation  and  ground 
facilities  and  equipment  necessarily  incidental  to  such 
transportation,  and  the  research  and^ 
essential  to  the  proper  development  of 
ice."  This  makes  clear  Just  what 
activities  an  air-mail  carrier  may^ 
eliminate  some  doubts  which  now 
the  legality  oi  certain  activities  of/ 
contractors.  . 

The  bill  makes  clear  that  the  Int 
mission  is  not  to  consider  any  applicat 
ment  of  an  air-mail  line  or  air-transport 
any  such  application  on  the  grounds  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity,  or  for  any  other  reason.  The  authority  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  to  establish  air-mail  routes  is 
thus  clearly  defined  and  under  the  existing  law  certificates 
of  public  convenience  and  necessity  are  not  required  for 
ncmmall  lines.  The  law  does  prohibit  air-mail  contractors 
from  establishing  service  off  of  their  air-mail  routes  where 
such  off-line  service  will  compete  with  the  air-mail  services 
or  with  the  routes  of  other  air-mail  contractors. 
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H.  R.  6628,  to  permit  the  further  extension  of  the  Air  Mafl 
Service.  This  bill  (H.  R.  6628)  passed  the  House  and  was 
reported  in  the  Senate,  but  was  not  passed  by  that  body  prior 
to  adjournment.  It  permits  an  Increase  of  3,000  route-miles 
and  7,000,000  airplane-miles  annually.  This  recommendation 
is  necessary  because  the  Air  Mail  Service  has  been  so  de- 
veloped that  the  Department  is  within  10  miles  of  the  present 
route-mileage  limitation  set  by  Congress,  and  right  up  to 
the  very  limits  of  the  present  scheduled  or  fiown  mileage 
authorization.  No  more  extensions,  additional  schedules,  or 
new  routes  can  be  put  into  operation  until  Congress  author- 
izes the  expansion.  Meanwhile  a  number  of  our  cities  win 
suffer  because  the  Department  docs  not  have  the  right  to 
give  them  the  air-mail  service  they  merit. 

IXPKBUCKNTAI.  SESVICS 

H-  R.  7448,  to  provide  for  experimental  air-mail  services 
to  further  develop  safety,  efficiency,  and  economy,  and  for 
other  purposes.  This  bill  passed  the  House  August  2.  1937. 
and  is  awaiting  action  in  the  Senate  Post  Office  Committee. 
It  authorizes  the  Postmaster  General  to  provide  experimental 
lines  and  services  for  transporting  the  maU  in  order  to 
develop  greater  safety,  higher  efficiency,  and  improved 
economy  of  operaUon.  It  will  permit  the  development  of 
blind  flying  as  well  as  pick-up  and  delivery  service,  the 
opCTation  of  a  stratosphere  line,  autogyro  shuttle  service,  and 
so  forth,  and  give  service  to  many  additional  cities  which 
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are  off  the  regular  ah'-mail  routes.  The  bill  requires  the 
Postmaster  General  to  Report  back  to  Congress  on  this  mat- 
ter, and  we  will  then  have  an  opportunity  to  determine  the 
value  of  the  experiments  and  the  need  for  permanent  leg- 
islation. 

ALASXAir  AIS-MAn.  ■EKVICB 

H.  R.  6167,  to  inrovlde  a  surcharge  on  certain  air  mall  car- 
ried in  Alaska.  This  measure  was  enacted  into  law  during 
the  session  Just  ended.  It  contains  two  amendments.  One 
Is  for  the  purpose  of  making  existing  law  an^  to  the  car- 
riage of  mails  to  and  from  the  Territory  of  Alaska  instead 
of  only  to  the  carriage  of  mails  within  the  Territory  of 
Alaska.  The  object  of  the  other  amendment  to  the  law  is  to 
permit  the  fixing  by  way  of  surcharge  by  the  Postmaster 
General  of  rates  of  postage. 

The  Department  has  under  consideration  the  establish- 
ment of  several  addiUonal  routes  which  will  materially  ad- 
vance the  mails  in  delivery  and  over  which  it  is  proposed 
to  fix  a  surcharge  on  the  mail  transported.  The  reasons  for 
the  proposed  surcharge  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

First.  It  will  provide  additional  revenue  which  will  par- 
tially compensate  the  Government  in  providing  the  more 
costly  means  of  transportation. 

Second.  Under  the  existing  law  the  only  contracts  that 
may  be  awarded  must  provide  for  the  carriage  of  all  classes 
of  mail  at  the  regular  rates  of  postage  which  usually  results 
in  the  plane  being  filled  to  capacity.  If  authority  is^ranted 
to  fix  a  surcharge,  the  mails  transported  may  be  lil&ited  to 
that  class  of  mails  and  there  will  be  room  in  the  plane  for 
the  carriage  of  passengers*  and  other  traffic,  which  is  very 
desirable  on  account  of  the  very  limited  transportation  fa- 
cilities in  the  Territory. 

Third.  By  the  authorization  of  aindane  service  on  a  regu- 
lar schedule,  it  will  provide  a  dependable  and  expeditious 
means  of  transportation,  which  is  greatly  needed  in  Alaska 
and  which  doubtless  will  greatly  assist  in  the  development 
of  the  resources  of  the  Territory. 


H.R.  7873,  providing  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails 
on  certain  commercially  operated  aircraft,  and  for  other 
purposes.  The  bill  H.  R.  7873  was  favorably  reported  to  the 
House  on  July  19,  1937,  and  a  hearing  was  granted  by  the 
Rules  Committee  August  2,  1937.  The  measure,  however, 
did  not  reach  the  fioor  of  the  House  for  consideration  be- 
fore adjournment.  Its  early  consideration,  however,  is 
hoped  for  in  the  next  session*  for  it  is  an  important  piece 
of  legislation. 

This  bill  was  introduced  at  the  request  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  provide  legislation  necessary  to  establish  trans- 
Atlantic  air-mail  service  which  will  be  operated  Jointly  with 
foreign  countries.  While  provision  is  made  for  the  continu- 
ance of  our  present  contract  system  wh^  desirable,  the  bill 
enables  the  Postmaster  General  to  plaeb  mall  on  any  out- 
going aircraft  and  to  pay  for  it  at  poundage  rates.  This 
will  permit  the  Department  to  take  advantage  of  all  out- 
bound flights,  whether  by  American  or  foreign  operators,  win 
expedite  transportation,  and  will  eliminate  the  subsidy  fea- 
ture which  is  inherent  in  our  contract  system. 

It  should  be  noted  that  mail  may  be  carried  by  lighter- 
than-air  craft  as  well  as  by  heavier-than-air  craft  under  the 
terms  of  this  measure.  ^ 

Section  by  section,  the  bill  provides  as  follows: 

Section  1  authorizes  the  Postmaster  General  to  place  mail 
on  any  out-boimd  commercially  operated  aircraft  not  other- 
wise obligated  to  carry  the  mails.  Refusal  is  made  unlawful 
and  penalty  imposed  of  denial  of  clearance. 

Section  2  (a)  and  (b)  set  out  the  rates  to  be  paid  on  a 
poundage  basis,  calculations  to  be  based  on  the  shortest  dis- 
tance between  the  points  on  the  route: 

For  letters  and  cards  carried  by  heavicr-than-alr  craft: 
$1.85  per  pound  for  the  first  thousand  statute  miles,  or  any 
fraction  thereof;  and  at  the  rate  of  $1.85  per  pound  1,000 
statute  miles  for  greater  mileage. 

For  other  articles,  including  parcel  post:  $0.50  per  pound 
for  the  first  t*^/^^y^»d  statute  miles,  or  any  fraction  thereof; 


and  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  pound  per  1,000  statute  mfles 
for  greater  mileage. 

For  letters  and  cards  carried  by  llfliiter-ttian-alr  craft: 
$1  per  pound  per  thousand  statute  mfles,  or  pro  rata  tbertci 
for  greater  or  less  mileage.  v 

For  other  articles,  including  parcel  post:  $0  J7  per  pound 
per  thousand  statute  miles,  or  pro  rata  thereof  for  greater 
or  less  mileage. 

llie  rates  for  li^ter-than-alr  service  are  made  less  than 
the  rates  for  heavier-than-air  service  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  in  ccMnpensatian  for  a  service  considered  slower 
than  the  aindane  service,  and  by  a  craft  capable  of  carrying 
a  larger  volume. 

Section  2  (c)  is, designed  to  Insure  fair  dealing  where  there 
Is  a  Joint  service  operated  by  the  United  States  and  another 
country.  It  will  permit  the  Postmaster  General  to  reduce 
the  poundage  rates  to  foreign  operators  when  their  govern- 
ment pays  our  operators  less  than  the  rates  set  out  in  this 
bfllr^ 

Section  2  (d).  This  paragraph  requires  American  com- 
panies to  collect  from  coimtrles  contiguous  to  the  United 
States  (such  as  Canada)  the  same  rates  for  mails  In  the 
same  outbound  direction  as  they  are  paid  by  the  United 
States  Post  Office  Department,  or  have  their  pay  from  the 
United  States  Pqst  Office  Department  reduced  to  the  rate 
accepted  from  the  contiguous  country. 

The  next  paragraph  states  that  the  determination  of  the 
Postmaster  General  on  any  questions  arising  under  this  leg- 
islation shall  be  final. 

Section  3,  first  paragraph,  is  to  rebut  any  presumption 
that  a  compdhy,  after  operating  for  a  time,  may  secure  a 
right  to  the  canying  of  malls  as  against  another  (H>erator 
that  may  institute  a  service  and  be  aUe  to  carry  mails  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Department. 

The  second  paragraidi  pndiibits  poundage-rate  operations 
by  aindanes  over  contract  routes  as  a  matter  of  fairness  to 
our  contract  operators. 

Section  4  authorizes  the  Postmaster  General  to  fix  postal 
rates  for  our  foreign  air-mail  servioe.  *" 

Section  5  permlls  renewal  of  enstiiur  foreign  air-mail  con- 
tracts, for  5-year  periods,  at  nof  exceeding  the  rate  at  the 
time  of  renewal,  with  proper  Government  safegiiards  with 
respect  to  discontinuance,  curtailment,  or  suspension  of 
servioe. 

The  second  paragraph  provides  for  establishing  new  foreign 
air-mall  service  under  formal  contract  when  deemed  desir- 
able. This  Involves  advertising  for  bids  and  the  iSQiance  of 
detailed  specifications.  Only  American  dtiaens  are  eligible 
to  bid. 

Both  renewals  and  new  contracts  must  be  passed  upon  by 
a  special  committee  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Attorney  General,  the  Postmaster  General,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Section  6  (a)  requires  information  as  to  the  character 
of  bidding  corporations,  including  evidence  of  the  bidder's 
responsibility. 

Section  6  (b)  is  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  inter- 
locking inta«sts  of  different  companies. 

Section  7  (a)  authorizes  the  Postmaster  General  to  refuse 
service  by  insufficient  or  unsafe  equipment. 

Section  7  (b)  provides  for  the  furnishing  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  of  specifications  as  to  the  character  of  equip- 
ment to  be  emidoyed  and  maintained  in  the  contract  tervice.      / 

Section  8  is  designed  to  prevent  individual  action  by  Amer- 
ican operators  in  foreign  countries  in  making  arrangements 
with  authorities  in  those  countries  respecting  opfn^fms. 
lines  oi  routes,  or  other  matters,  and  then  invoking^ch 
agreements  against  the  Department  where  they  may  affect 
the  administration  of  our  foreign  air-mail  contracts. 

Section  9  (a)  clarifies  the  basis  of  pay  for  carrying  excess 
mails  on  c<nitract  routes.         _ 

Section  9  (b)  requires  all  flymg  equipment  used  in  the  per-  - 
frnmance  of  contract  air-mail  service  to  be  of  United  States 
manufacture,  and  all  other  equipment  and  suedes  used  tax 
such  performance  to  be  of  United  States  manufacture  or  be 
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products  of  the  United  States.    Tills  does  not  %ppij  in  the 
erent  of  emergencies. 

Section  9  (c)  authorizes  the  Postmaster  Oeneral  to  pre- 
scribe tbe  frequency  of  serylce  and  line  of  route  to  accom- 
modate the  maOs.  It  also  permits  the  carriage  of  malls  on 
ncnmall  schedules  or  planes  at  the  request  of  the  contractor. 

Section  9  (d)  provides  for  inereases  and  changes  in  service. 

Section  10  states  that  any  contract  tm  foreign  air-mall 
service  may  be  terminated  by  Congress  without  allowance  of 
any  indemnity  to  the  contractor. 

Section  11.  first  paragraph,  specifies  the  manner  In  which 
*    contractors  shall  keep  their  books,  records,  azid  accounts. 

The  second  paragraph  provides  for  readjustment  of  con- 
tract rates,  but  specifies  that  they  shall  not  be  readjusted 
te  as  to  exceed  the  original  contract  rates,  and  that  rates  for 
service  on  any  newly  established  routes  shall  not  be  reduced 
for  the  first  5  years  unless  the  contractor  agrees  thereto. 
This  paragraph  also  provides  for  surrender  of  the  contract 
when  the  operator  is  not  satisfied  with  any  reduction  in  pay 
proposed  by  the  Post  OfDce  Department,  but  no  new  contract 
covering  such  routfr  may  be  awarded  at  a  higher  (ate  of  pay. 

Section  12  limits  the  salary  which  may  be  paid  by  a  con- 
tractor to  any  ofllcer.  director,  or  regiilar  employee,  to  a  rate 
not  exceeding  $25,000  per  year  for  full-time  service. 

Section  13  pertains  to  cancelation  of  contracts  for  willful 
neglect,  and  Imposes  penalty  for  unreasonable  or  imneces- 
sary  delay  in  transporting  the  mails. 

Section  14  prohibits  collusion  in  the  making  of  bids. 

Section  15  provides  for  forfeiture  of  the  contract  if  an 
operator  violates  any  provisions  of  this  measure. 

Section  16  permits  the  Department  to  have  domestic  mails 
OMrried  on  the  part  of  any  United  States  foreign  air-mall 
routes  between  the  terminus  thereof  and  the  boundary  of  the 
United  States.  There  may  be  cases  where  the  terminus  of 
a  foreign  air-mail  route  may  be  inland  and  it  is  desired  to 
serve  a  domestic  post  ofllce  between  the  United  States 
terminus  and  the  border,  and  this  section  would  provide 
tat  service  between  the  two  domestic  olBces  incidental  to 
service  to  the  foreign  country. 

Section  17  prohibits  competing  operations  between 
oontractorSk 

Section  It  authorizes  the  Postxnaster  Oeneral  to  main- 
tain postal  agencies  at  points  on  United  States  foreign 
air-mail  routes  in  foreign  countries  or  possessions  of  the 
united  States  for  the  purpose  of  handling  air  malls  in 
transit. 

Section  19  protects  the  pay  and  working  conditions  of 
our  pilots  and  copilots. 
,  Section  20  defines  certain  terms  used  in  the  bill. 

Section  21  provides  that  nothing  in  the  bill  shall  modify  or 
.  affect  the  Domestic  Air  Mail  Act  of  1934.  as  amended. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  • 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF  NTW  JUtSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  19.  1937 

Ut.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  much  legislation  seeking  to  Improve  working  and 
Uvtng  conditions  now  pending  in  this  House,  and  which  wfll 
be  carried  over  to  the  next  sessicci  of  Congress,  it  seems  ap- 
profvlate  at  this  time  to  emphasliff  the  Importance  of  the 
■odal-secarlty  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  rendered 
dnrlnf  the  last  few  months  of  this  sessioQ  of  Congress,  be- 
cause of  the  bearing  such  will  have  upon  Xuture  social 


standing  decisions  in  the  case  of  human  rights  ever  delivered 
by  that  great  Court  throughout  its  entire  history. 

The  decisions  immediately  and  directly  beneficially  effect 
the  welfare  of  26,000.000  of  our  people  and  open  the  way  for 
FMeraUmd  State  governments  to  extend  social  welfare  legis- 
lation into  other  fields  of  human  endeavor. 

The  day  upon  which  these  decLsioiis  were  rendered  may 
well  be  considered  one  of  the  most  decisive  dajrs  in  all  our 
history'  as  a  nation — a  tinning  point  in  our  national  wel- 
fare. On  that  day  the  Supreme  Court  made  it  plain  that 
the  Constitution  is  a  living  dociunent  capable  of  meeting 
and  answering  the  challenge  of  changed  economic  condi- 
tions. It  cleared  the  way  and  made  possible  the  enactment 
of  a  comprehensive  program  of  legislation  to  promote  the 
general  welfare. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  has  been  a  growing  feeling 
upon  the  part  of  many  that  the  Constitution  was  incapable 
of  providing  the  means  to  combat  the  economic  forces  that 
have  brought  distress  to  millions  of  our  people.  The  noble 
words  and  thoughts  in  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution  that 
oought  to  express  the  purpose  end  intent  of  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution — "to  promote  the  general  welfare" — have 
been  considered  by  some  nothing  more  than  beautiful  senti- 
ment, but  in  accomplishment  meaningless  and  empty  phrases. 
This  spirit  of  discontent  was  being  utilized  to  destroy  the  faith 
and  confidence  of  our  people  in  their  American  institutions 
and  particularly  the  Supreme  Court. 

*  In  this  hour  of  emergency  the  Supreme  Court,  recognizing 
the  underlying  purpose  and  intent  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  responded  to  the  need  of  the  times,  and.  by  its 
broad  and  S3rmpathetic  interpretation  of  the  powers  delegated 
to  Congress  and  the  States  to  promote  the  general  welfare 
has  given  new  life  and  meaning  to  the  great  charter  of  our 
liberties  and  reestablished  the  kuth  and  confidence  of  our 
people.  As  time  goes  on  there  will  be  an  Increasing  apprecia- 
tion of  the  service  that  has  been  rendered  by  the  Court  in 
these  i)erilous  times,  and  history  will  stamp  these  decisions, 
including  those  upholding  the  Labor  Relations  Act  and  minl- 
miun-wVge  law.  as  outstanding  events  in  the  progress  of  a  free 
people. 

The  Court  has  confirmed  on  a  broad  and  S3rmpathetic  basis 
the  right  to  enact  social-welfare  legislation  and  recognized 
the  right,  power,  and  authority  of  Congress  to  pass  legislation 
directlf  affecting  and  remedying  industrial,  financial,  and 
agricultiiral  ills.  It  has  opened  wide  the  door  for  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  improve  the  general  welfare. 


Supreme  Court  Issue 


^ 


*      ( 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


reeent  dectetans  of  the  Supreme  COort  upiM>ldinf 
the  eanfltltutlooahty  td  the  unemployment  and  old-age  pro- 
of the  Social  Security  Act  constitute  the  most  out- 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NXW  JERSEY 

•  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  16,  1937 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  closing  hours  of 
this  session  of  Congress  I  desire  to  reiterate  and  reaffirm  my 
▼lews  with  respect  to  the  President's  proposal  to  reorganize 

.  jthe  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  by  the  appointment 
of  six  additional  Judges. 

I  Within  a  few  days  after  the  proposal  had  been  submitted 
Id  Congress  I  declared  my  opposition  to  the  plan  because  of 
It^faUure  to  recognize  the  fundamental  right  of  the  people 
to^ass  upon  such  a  drastic  change.  At  that  time  I  Issued 
a  statement  to  the  constituency  whom  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  reading  as  follows: 

T^e  President- 8  proposal  touches  one  of  the  most  vltsl  Instltu- 
ttons  of  a  free  people,  namely,  the  Judiciary.  To  maintain  Its 
mtcgrtty  and  independence  or  Improve  lu  usefulness  sbciUd  not 
be  considered  a  partisan  or  political  question. 

Tlis  question  Is  too  Important  and  far  reaching  to  be  consld- 
«ed  on  any  other  t>asls  than  what  Is  for  the  common  welfare. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  proposed  changes  do  hM,y  a  poUtlcal 
maBatt.     It  ibouid  not  be  so.  ^^ 


I  am  distinctly  of  the  opinion  that  while  thsret  is  merit  in  some 
of  the  recommendations  the  President  has  nuule  with  respect  to 
providing  ways  and  means  to  epteil  final  determination  (tf  consti- 
tutional questions  when  raised  in  litigation,  yet  It  is  tmwlss  to 
adopt  any  system  that  makes  possible,  directly  or  indirectly,  "tbe 
packing  of  the  Court",  as  a  means  to  an  end. 

The  orderly  and  proper  way  to  effect  changes  of  a  fimdamental 
character,  in  a  democricy  such  as  ours,  is  by  constitutional 
amendment  submitted  to  the  people  of  tbe  several  States. 

If  there  be  dissatisfaction  with  the  Umltatlons  of  Federal  power 
as  contained  in  the  Constitution,  then  the  orderly  and  logical 
method'^nr  which  the  objectives  sought  might  be  achieved  Is  not 
through  an  attack  upon  the  Court  but  rather  by  the  submission 
to  the  people  of  the  States  of  a  proposed  amexuiment  to  the  Con- 
stitution which  wooM.  If  ratified,  confer  upon  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  those  additumal  powers  which  the  present  critics  of  the 
Court  are  demanding. 

The  election  result,  eVen  though  overwhelming,  does  not  create 
a  mandate  to  either  the  President  or  Congress  in  this  particular 
matter  now  proposed  because  it  was  neither  anrissue  in  the  cam- 
paign nor  was  there  any  intimation  that  it  nhght  later  be  pro- 
posed or  become  an  issue.  Hence,  the  people  should  have  had 
opportunity  to  pass  upon  it  or  any  other  fundamental  change  in 
the  manner  provided  by  the  Constitution. 

Short  cuts  in  the  attainment  of  fundamental  changes  in  our 
Government,  made  on  the  pretense  of  saving  time,  can  never  Jus- 
tify the  denial  to  the  people  of  their  right  to  decide  for  themselves. 

Before  Issuing  the  above  statement  I  gave  the  matter  my 
most  careful  study.  During  the  months  that  have  inter- 
vened the  Supreme  Court  issue  has  completely  doml^ted 
the  thought  of  the  Nation.  Much  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten for  and  against  the  President's  proposal.  The  discus- 
sion thus  created  has  afforded  a  helpful  opportunity  to  give 
the  matter  further  and  additional  consideration.  As  a  re- 
sult of  such  it  is  my  desire  to  reaffirm  my  belief  in  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  my  original  statement  was  issued  and  to 
emphasize  again  that — 

Short  cuts  in  the  attainment  of  fundamental  changes  in  our 
Government,  made  on  the  pretense  of  saving  time,  can  never  Jus- 
tify tbe  denial  to  tbe  people  of  their  right  to  decide  for  themselves. 


Farm  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  C.  EICHER 

OP  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  16.  1937 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  EDWARD  C.  EICHER.  OF  IOWA,  AT 
HEARINGS  ON  S.  2732  BEFORE  SXTBCOMMITTEE  OF  SENATE 
COIOIITTEE  ON  AGRICUIiTURE  AND  FORBSTBT 


Mr.  EICHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  statement 
I  made  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
cultiire  and  Forestry: 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpoM  of  my  statement  Is  to  discuss  pri- 
marUy  the  constitutional  aspects  of  the  McAdoo  bill  and  inci- 
dentally the  doubts  that  exist  on  that  score  as  to  aU  other  sug- 
gestive Federal  approaches  to  the  formulation  of  a  long-term 
foreign  program. 

One  of  tbe  unfortunate  misconceptions  prevalent  in  the  thought 
on  this  subject,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  is  the  apparent  de- 
featist attitude  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  enactment  of  any 
^deral  program  within  the  constitutional  limitations  laid  down 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  Repeatedly  you  hear  It  said  that  the 
Triple  A  decision  has  foreclosed  any  effective  and  constitutional 
action.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  as  yet  no  adequate  explora- 
tion has  been  made  of  the  powers  that  are  conferred  ui>on  Con- 
gress  by  the  interstate  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution.  The 
bUl  that  is  at  present  sponsored  by  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
FederaUon,  it  U  true,  does  fly  in  the  face  of  the  Triple  A  decl- 
Blon.  as  wlU  any  bill  that  is  bottomed  upon  the  principle  of  pro- 
duction contrtrf,  and  obviously  any  bill  that  does  not  contain  the 
mechanics  for  effective  production  control  cannot  hope  to  bring 
results  in  the  maintenance  of  parity,  even  though  aU  the  re- 
•ources  of  the  Federal  Treasury  should  be  placed  behind  it. 

8.  3732,  which  U  the  companion  of  my  bill  H.  B.  7475.  pend- 
ing In  the  Hotite,  depends  entirely  for  its  constitutional  virility 
vpaa  tbe  clause  of  the  Ooostitutton  that  gives  the  Cangreas  plenary 


power  to  regixlate  commerce  among  the  States  and  with  foreign 
nations.  It  in  no  way  seeks  to  control  production  on  the  falm. 
but  it  does  seek  to  control  the  marketing  of  farm  juroducts  that 
flow  through  the  channels  of  interstate  commerce.  It  does  thla 
by  segregating  the  percentage  of  production  that  is  required  for 
domestic  consumption  from  the  percentage  that  must  find  a 
foreign  market.  It  sets  up  the  machinery  for  stabilizing  the 
price  at  which  the  percentage  needed  for  home  consumption  can 
move  in  interstate  commerce  and  then  sets  up  the  supplemental 
machinery  for  handling  the  exportable  stirplus  in  the  interest  of 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  producer  In  such  a  way  as  to  prevent 
this  surplus  from  breaking  down  the  orderly  domeatle  distribution 
of  the  dcnneetlc  supply  at  or  above  the  stabiliaed  jalce  level.    , 

The  constitutional  power  to  do  this  rests  upon  the  dedsiona 
of  the  Supreme  Court  that  may  be  claaslfled  as  the  "stream  or 
flow  of  commerce"  cases. 

Soxne  citations  are  as  follows:  LemJte  ▼.  rarmen  Grain  Co. 
(258  U.  S.  50),  Stafford  V.  WaZIaee  (258  U.  8.  495),  Swift  A  Co.  V. 
United  States  (196  U.  S.  375).  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  v.  Olsea 
(262  U.  8.  1),  Tagga  Bros.  A  Moorhead  v.  Vnited  States  (280  U.  8. 
420),  Neh})ia  V.  Neva  York  (291  U.  a  602),  ScheOiter  v.  Vnited 
States  (295  U.  8.  495),  Carter  v.  Carter  Coal  Co.  (298  V.  8.  288). 
CoUective  bargaining  cases  decided  AprU  12,  1987. 

In  the  Schechter  case,  supra,  the  "stream  or  flow  of  oommeroe** 
cases,  cited  above,  were  distinguished  on  the  ground  that  the 
chicken,  that  had  been  the  subject  of  Interstate  commerce,  had 
come  to  rest  within  the  State  of  New  York,  had  become  a  part 
of  the  common  mass  of  property  within  the  State,  and  that  there 
was  no  evidence  of  any  intention  or  course  of  dealing  that 
would  take  it  outside  of  the  State  of  New  York  after  proceMlng 
on  its  way  to  an  xiltimate  consume. 

In  the  coUectlve  baigalnlng  cases,  supra,  the  *%tream  or  flow 
of  commerce"  cases  were  dted  affirmatively  as  auttiority  for  tbe 
holding  m  that  case  that  a  course  of  dealing  In  Interstate  com- 
merce gives  Congress  the  power  to  legislate  to  the  end  of  pre- 
venting stoppages  or  interruptions  In  that  commeroe. 

The  foregoing  citations  make  it  crystal  clear  that  the  Supreme 
Court  as  now  constituted  is  committed  to  the  proposition  that 
the  bargain  and  sale  which  initiates  the  movement  in  Interstate 
conunerce  of  any  commodity  is,  ipso  facto,  interstate  oommeroe, 
and  that  the  constitutional  power  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce Includes,  therefore,  the  power  to  regulate,  in  the  pubUc 
interest,  the  price  at  which  such  commodity  shall  move  in  inter- 
state commerce. 

The  foregoing  definitive  fact,  being  so  thoroughly  established  as 
It  is.  is  the  solid  foundation  upon  which  Congress  can  erect  a 
legislative  program  that  will  effectively  control  the  prtce-depressing 
surpltises  that  prevent  the  tariff  from  being  effective  on  farm 
products,  that  prevent  the  American  market  from  being  inreserved 
for  the  American  farmer,  and  so  frequently  compel  the. sale  by  the 
American  farmer  of  his  entire  production  at  a  price  level  that  is 
determined  by  the  lower-living  standards  and  the  consequent  lower- 
production  costs  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  is  easy  of  course  to  criticize  and  to  stress  economic  and  ad- 
ministrative difflctUties  in  the  administration  of  such  Federal  legis- 
lation. I  cannot  believe,  however,  that  any  of  them  are  insoluble 
In  the  light  of  the  fact  that  this  approach  does  provide  a  sura 
constitutional  foundation  for  legislative  and  administrative  action. 
The  biU  includes  a  reference  to  and  reliance  upon  the  constitu- 
tional power  to  regulate  the  value  of  money  in  agricultural  oom- 
modlties  as  being  Federal  authority  to  ccmtrol  tbe  marketing  of 
even  that  small  remaining  percentage  of  agricultural  production 
that  finds  its  ultimate  consumption  within  the  borders  otf  the  same 
State  wherein  it  is  produced.  This  is  an  open  legal  question  that, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  yet  been  passed  upon  definitdy  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  However,  in  its  practical  marketing  effects  the 
control  of  the  mailceting  of  the  80  to  90  percent  of  aU  agricultural 
production,  which  does  move  in  Interstate  commnxe  either  in  its 
raw  or  refined  form  on  its  way  from  the  original  producer  to  the 
ultimate  consumer,  wiU  from  sheer  sympathy  adequatdy  maintain 
the  TniTiimiim  price  levels  of  purely  Intrastate  marketings. 

The  obeervations  of  Dr.  Black  made  befcHv  this  conunlttee,  in 
which  he  suggests  various  difficulties  in  administration,  are  helpful, 
of  course,  in  arriving  at  the  legislative  form  that  the  conmilttee 
^ould  adopt  in  carrying  out  the  fundamental  principles  that  I  am 
advocating  as  a  socially  and  economically  sound  and  constitu- 
tionally acceptable  solution  of  this  tremendous  problem,  but  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  Congress  or  informed  public  opinion  wlU 
consider  them  insurmountable.  Obviously  we  cannot  give  tq>  the 
fight  for  closer  equaUty  of  agriculture  with  industry  so  long  as  our 
Deparbnent  of  Agriculture  itself  continues  to  inreaent  the  sort  of 
statistics  that  appear  in  its  May  1,  1987,  issue  of  the  Agricultural 
Situation,  where,  for  example,  it  appears  that  in  1936  the  farmers 
got,  per  capita,  only  $182.49  of  the  national  income,  whereas  all  tbe 
rest  of  the  population  got,  per  capita,  available  for  a  living.  $560.79 
of  the  total  national  incooae. 

Dr.  Black  virtually  concedes  that  the  production  control  and 
Treasury  subsidy  method  of  .obtaining  parity  tor  tbe  farmer  baa 
gone  about  as  far  as  it  can.  This  presents  a  hopeleas  outlook 
indeed.  Can  there  remain  any  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  oost-of- 
production  yardstick  applied  under  the  interstate  oommeroe  power 
remains  the  only  feasible  or  possible  method  of  further  progrees 
toward  actual  p«rity,  and  lent  such  further  progi-ees  absolutely 
and  uttnly  essential  to  tbe  attainment  of  a  sound  and  lasting 
national  lecoveryt 
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X  ntanlt  furtber  that  pnMrtlcally  kU  of  Um  objKtlom  rslMd  ty 
Ik.  Black  wtn  antkrlpatad  and  eogmUy  answered  by  Secretary 
hlmaelf  In  a  \took.  anUtled  Agrtcultural  Pricaa  that  b» 
aad  pubUahcd  in  l»aO.  The  Ctocrttary  d«T«lo|»d  in  that 
th*  ratio  method  for  the  aacertalnmant  and  effectuation  of 
a^icttltural  prloas.  Seventeen  yean  aco  when  hia  book 
WW  wnttao  BOfC  mtich  thought  had  been  given  to  the  poeelblllty 
or  BMd  for  the  travtment  of  the  agricultural  prloa  problem  from  a 
■•tiaaal  pdnt  of  Tlew.  His  augfaatlona.  therefore,  do  not  go  fur- 
thAa  to  contemplate  the  adoption  of  the  ooet  d  production 
moo  method  of  agricultural  price  ■tabniMttlmn  through  the 
of  popular  education.  Hie  deductiooa  are  quite  oonTlnc- 
howeivcr.  and  with  the  eonaent  of  the  conuniUee  Z  ebould 
like  to  iTvrlu^H  at  thla  point  in  my  atatement  a  few  quotations 
from  thla  book  by  Mr.  WaUaoe.  written  when  he  waa  eeenrlete 
editor  of  Wallacc'e  Ptumer  and  had  already  attained  national  reo- 
«y>iti«»^  as  an  outstanding  agricultural  eoonomlst  and  as  ons  of 
tte  fonmost  thinkers  In  that  field: 

Page  13:  "A  study  of  the  hog  market  for  many  years  rereals  the 
tect  that  the  *^'**^^*^*»  price-making  force  is  "supply  and  de- 
I'.  and  that  'cost  of  production'  has  no  influence  whaterer  on 
aaeapt  In  the  Icng  swings." 
13:  '"There  is  a  strategy  to  the  ttanlng  of  a  determined 

r>e  drive.    All  fttrmers  knofw  that  such  a  drive  may  be  expected 
the  fall  of  the  year.* 

Pi«e  le:  "The  question  eooMa.  Would  tt  not  be  in  the  public 
iDterest  If.  In  prlos  nf^*"g.  more  emphasis  could  be  plaoMl  on 
cost  of  BsodoctloQ  and  leas  on  the  short-time  working  of  the  law 
of  supply  and  dsmand?" 

B^s  10:  "XX  eourae.  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  never  has 
been  repealed,  and  never  will  be  repealed.    Instead  of  trying  to 
it.  we  should  attempt  to  sscure  the  beet  type  of  prlce- 
madUnsry  through  which  this  law  may  wtA." 

"Tlie  «*»»»~«  man  prefers  to  appraach  the  question  of 
'not  from  the  standpotat  of  supply  and  dsmand  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  cost  of  production." 

F^eS7:  "The  fluctuatlng-prtoe  system,  which  means 
proAta  «•  a  wealthy  few.  serious  lessee  and  wrecked  llvae 
lew.  and  a  bare  livelihood  for  many.  iM  the  natural  result  of  the 
tatre  poUcy  of  the  old  clswiral  economists.  •  •  •  Ooe 
of  lalsBsa  fairs  policy  have  demonstrated  beyond 
a  doubt  that  under  such  a  system  the  wealthy  few  inevitably 
become  rtehsr.  whsreaa  the  bulk  of  the  people  get  Just  ■n^iigti 
to  keep  them  going.  •  •  •  The  common  people  and  the  lofty 
greatly  dated  during  1917  and  1918  at  the  •pf»r- 
suoosssful  working  of  ftaud  prices  satabUahsd  more  or  less 
of  the  speculative  or  lalsssa  fairs  price  system, 
wte  have  given  the  meet  thought  to  price  fixing 
•i  a  guide  "cost  cf  production  plus  a  reasonable 
*  There  la  a  rough-and-ready  method  of  deter- 
of  production,  or  just  prlos.  is  distinguished  from 
tatre.  or  supply-and-demand  price.  We  refer  to  the  ratio 
method  of  price  determination.  •  *  •  We  offer  ratio  method 
SB  a  aaethod  which  is  probably  better  adapted  to  a  thoroughly 
cooperative  society  than  the  old-fashioned  lilsini 
which   was   adapted   primarily   to   a   coupetitlve 


sr: 


"Ttm  ratio  method  of  price  determination  waa  first 
in  the  United  SUtes  by  the  Pood  Administr»- 
of  1917." 

enjoys  a  ipeculatlve  profit  which  comee 

*     •     *     If  the  packing  buslnees  were 

Oovemment  control.  stabUiaed  prlcee  under' 

might  be  paid  with  some  degree  of  satisfaction. 

ths  governmental  anthorlUea  have  a  nal<» 

Into  OBarkoC  eonditiona  and  a  thorough  undcrstaading%f 

rtsm  of  price  Judgment  as  rdated  to  supply  a«^ 

"What  would  happen  if  cost  of  production  were  to 
ket  day  by  day.  year  In.  and  year  oat7    By 
Is  meant  the  ll.ft-buslisl  eom-hog  ratio,  modi- 
If  the  organiaatlan  waa  reaUy  power- 
to   sBlioroe   the   eost-«f-produetkm   ratio   over   any 
of  tkne.  the  market  rlik.  which  hes  been  a  very  eerloue 
would  disappeer.     •     •     •     The  author  «atl- 
of  the  past  tO  years  the 
paying  at  least  SO  cents  per  hundredweight 
for  its  hog  products." 
"Applying  the  ratio  method  as  to  crops,  we  win  take 
>  the  10-ysar  parted  from  1197  to  1906.    •     •     •    in 
worth  about  9198  par  acre,  or  994  percent  of 
100  pereent  of  the  basic  Ifr-year  period.-  man  labor 
at  harvest  time  waa  aroond  99.19  a  day.  or  900 
tf  base:  tn  Uke  mannsr  com  was  410  ptwBt,  oats  990 
bay  390  perosnt,  Ounli  metals  (eost  of  machinery).  990 
it.    Dun's   miscellaneous    (overhsad.   etc.)    tao   pereent.    n 
a  weighting  of  99  pereent.  saan  labor  90  percent. 
Ifi  pareest.  hay  10  percent,  oata  •  pereent.  Dun's  metals  10 
and  Dun's  mlseeUaneous  5  pereent.  we  arrtvs  at  910  per> 
aa  the  cost  of  producing  an  acre  of  earn  In  1919.  aa  compared 
100  pereent  of  the  baale  10-ysar  period  when  an  acre 
aotuaUT  sold  for  910.    Thus,   tn   1919  an   acre  of  com 
The  ratio  method  glvee  almoet  MeatleaUy 

tha«  tt  east  the  average  Iowa  farmer  in  1919  aboot  90  cents 

to  produce  com  on  a  basis  of  Dscember  1  farm  val- 

•    It  Is  beUeved  that  the  ratio  aaethod  of  determin- 


ing ooet  of  com  production  will  be  approximately  aocurate  for 
the  next  60  years." 

Page  67:  "nTbe  fundamental  idea  of  the  ratio  method  is  thai 
the  price  of  every  product  ts  determined  in  the  long  run  by  the 
price  of  some  other  products  or  product.  The  price  of  hogs  ie 
determined  in  the  long  run  by  the  price  of  com.  The  price  of 
com  is  determined  in  the  long  run  by  the  pries  of  land,  labor. 
farm  machinery,  and  horse  feed." 

Page  01:  "In  fixing  crop  prlcee  by  ratio  It  la  imaginable  that 
land  valuaa  would  constantly  increass  and  this  would  increase 
the  price  of  crops,  which  again  will  bs  reflected  back  into  the 
land,  and  so  on  in  never-ending  cycle.  Bconomista  like  to  dwell 
on  situations  of  this  kind.  They  are  to  a  large  extent  purely 
Imaginary.  To  atop  a  vicious  rtae  under  the  ratio  system,  a  riw 
which  would  bring  about  an  overproduction,  all  that  would  be 
necessary  would  be  to  very  slightly  lower  the  standard  rate.  In 
the  case  of  hogs,  for  example,  it  might  be  neceiaary  to  lower  the 
ratio  from  11.A  buahels  to  11.2  bushels.  •  •  •  It  is  only  as 
farmers,  consumers,  and  businessmen  become  (^uca  ted  to  the 
desirability  of  prices  more  nearly  approxlmatlng-^^ost  of  produc- 
Uoo  that  the  ratu>  system  can  be  used  extensively  In  actual  price 
fixing.  When  it  Is  so  used,  there  will  be  less  likelihood  of  over- 
production on  the  ooe  hand  and  underproduction  on  the  other 
hand." 

Page  71:  "If  we  approach  the  problem  (bog  exports)  from  the 
standpoint  of  going  after  a  larKe  trade  in  hog  products  with 
foreign  countries,  we  must  put  ourselves  in  position  to  produce 
with  the  utmost  economy  possible.  'Price'  talks  in  the  export 
buslnese.  and  we  shall  export  large  quantities  of  hog  products 
whenever  we  are  selUog  hogs  decidedly  cheaper  than  the  rest  of  the 
world." 

Page  79:  "For  40  years  preceding  the  war  the  farmer  naid  his 
rsgular  monthly  labor  a  sweated  wage,  and  in  effect  sold  his  own 
labor  Just  ss  cheaply." 

Page  74:  "It  Is  only  under  a  system  of  relatively  stabls  prlcea 
that  we  may  expect  really  effective  attention  to  be  given  to  eoU- 
fertlllty  problems  by  the  bulk  of  our  farmers.  The  quicker  we 
can  get  onto  a  stable  price  level,  the  more  effectively  will  the 
fertility  of  our  soil  be  conserved.  *  *  *  4  Oom  Belt  farmers,  as 
an  average  of  a  S-year  period,  could  probably  afford  to  produce 
both  hogs  and  cattle  at  lower  relative  prices  than  were  customary 
before  the  war.  If  only  prices  were  more  nearly  stable,  if  they 
could  feel  reasonably  sure  of  getting  a  price  more  nearly  represent- 
Ing  production  cost.  The  maintenance  of  the  fertility  of  our  soil 
is  a  matter  of  national  coooem.  In  the  long  run  It  is  of  more 
vital  Interest  to  the  people  of  the  cities  than  the  farmer.  Men 
engaged  In  Industrial  enterprisee  should  do  wbst  they  can  to 
favor  such  adjustment  o|  prices  as  will  make  It  to  the  advantage 
of  the  farmer  to  keep  his,  land  In  good  heart,  because  that  wUl 
maks  for  larger  production  and  more  economical  production." 

Page  70:  "It  Is  a  commonplace  amoni;  buslnessmrn  that  good 
crops  mean  good  business.  •  •  •  prof.  H  L.  Moore  in  his 
book  on  Boonomlc  Cycles  finds  between  crop  yields  per  acre  and 
plg-tron  production  a  correlation  roefllclent  of  0  73,  pig-tron  pro- 
duction la«:gtng  about  a  year  behind  crops.  Big  crops  do  mean 
good  business,  although  they  mean  prosperity  to  ths  farming 
class  chiefly  In  an  Indirect  way.  A  small  crop  generally  brings 
farmers  more  money  than  a  large  crop,  but  small  crops  over  a 
period  of  2  or  3  years  cause  bu.<ilness  deprearton  and  this  reacts 
on  tarmers.  The  problem  of  both  businessmen  and  farmers  Is  to 
devlss  some  means  of  giving  farmers  as  a  class  a  OnsTV^al  Intursst 
In  producing  big  crops  rather  than  small  crops." 

Page  106:  *3y  means  of  corn-hog  ratios  it  is  possible  to  deter- 
mine with  great  accxiracy  month  by  month  the  production  ooet  of 
100  pounds  of  hog  flesh.  The  actual  price  however,  has  been  quite 
different  from  the  coet-of-production  price,  except  as  an  awaga 
of  long  periods  of  time.  •  •  •  If  the  farmers  could  arrange 
with  the  packers  for  a  price  more  nearly  representing  the  coet  of 
production  or  ratio  price,  it  la  obvious  thst  the  supply  of  hogs 
might  be  considerably  steadied.  Once  farmers  realiae  that  neither 
excessive  proOU  nor  excesslve^ossss  are  to  be  expected  In  the  hoc 
business  they  will  steady  down  to  producing  about  the  same  num- 
berof  hogs  each  year,  and  they  wtll  send  them  to  market  in  uni- 
form stream  Instead  of  In  Irrrgular  spurts." 

Page  108:  "There  must  be  no  prospect  of  unusual  profit  or 
unusual  loss  in  the  produrtlon  of  staple  products  We  are  now 
referring  to  Industries  as  a  whole  It  Is  Inevitable,  of  course,  that 
y^*^  j?^^'**"^*  ^'"  make  great  profiu  and  others  wtll  incur 
loaeee.  even  in  years  when  the  eoet  of  production  or  ratio  price  U 
paid.  •  •  •  To  give  the  eosUof-production  price  broader  sway 
tn  our  price  system  dose  not  nsesssartly  Involve  govemmsntal 
eontrol.  The  first  step  u  education  in  prlos  jodfflng  " 
.-^■••-  *<*•  '"^^  P^at  weakness  of  the  preorat  price  system  Is 
tut  the  Bien  who  operate  It  are  concemrd  chiefly  with  making 
ths  neatest  possible  proHt  and  not  at  all  with  making  the  Uw  of 
supply  and  demand  operate  smoothly  on  a  price  level  rmwhly 
equivalent  to  cost  of  production.  The  highest  purpose  of  our  price 
system  should  be  to  tell  producers  truthfully  what  to  do  in  fba 
!S$i^.ui°f*rK  <^^<*Pi^»*lnK  »  temporary  supply  and  demand 
situation  to  the  advsntage  of  certain  brlRht  speculators  •  •  • 
Our  whole  laissee  fairs  syetom  Is  full  of  lies  ' 

-JSC  J»*°  f  "^d!^""**^  production  engineers  and  statistical 
eeonomlsts  for  businesamen  means  doing  awsy  with  the  chance 
Z  '^t^^l^J^'^J^^  excessive  losses  And  this  u  proper,  eo  far 
aa  production  and  trade  In  staple  producta  Is  oonearned.  Tha 
SSL'.^vf*  *i?**T  "**  commercial  Imagination  of  the  old-fashioned 
nak-taking  buslncesmen  has  legitimate  place  Is  in  working  with 


things  which  are  not  staple,  such  ss  theaters,  luxuries,  news- 
papers, etc." 

Page  SO:  "What  makes  hour-by-hour  and  day-by-day  jnioes 
under  lalssez  fairs  conditions  is  not  cost  of  production  but  that 
brute  force  which  we  call  'supply  and  demand.'  *  *  *  An 
lUustratlon  of  the  strategy  of  the  hog  market  Is  a  ease  in  point. 
A  Monday  hog  market  in  early  March  at  which  season  prices  are 
generally  rising:  Instead  of  the  accustomed  40,000,  00,000  have 
been  reoelved.  Owing  to  car  shortage  or  other  reason,  eastern 
shippers  are  out  of  the  market.  Prices  decline  15  to  20  cents. 
perhapa  very  much  more.  'Supply  and  demand!'  say  the  pack- 
ers and  practical  economists.  But  at  that  very  time  everyone 
may  know  that  the  potential  demand  is  very  great,  and  at  that 
very  time  this  wider  situation  may  be  taken  fully  into  account  by 
the  packers  in  the  prices  which  they  are  charging  tor  their 
products  to  the  retailers.  The  hog  market  may  have  broken  15 
to  20  cents,  but  the  lard,  ham,  and  bacon  markets  may  have  held 
steady  or  even  advanced.  The  packers,  in  the  prices  which  they 
pay  for  live  hogs  and  the  prices  which  they  charge  for  hog 
products,  are  governed  chiefly  by  strategic  considerations  Day 
by  day  they  change  their  prices  to  meet  the  surface  conditions 
of  changing  supply-and-demand  conditions." 

The  reading  of  the  foregoing  extracts  from  Secretary  Wallace's 
constructive  book.  It  seems  to  me,  ought  to  be  convincing  to 
any  open  mind  that  it  is  only  by  the  elimination  of  the  specula- 
tive factors  in  price  determination  of  agricultural  raw  materials 
that  we  can  hope  to  accomplish  the  stabilization  of  price  return 
to  our  farming  popiilatlon  that  Is  essential  to  the  survival  of  the 
great  rural  independent  home-owning  class  of  our  citizenship 
which  has  helped  to  make  America  great,  and  wlthotit  which  the 
natioiuU  balance  neceseary  for  national  recovery  cannot  ba 
restored  and  maintained. 

The  American  consumer  does  not  proflt  by  the  low  prices  for 
raw  materials  that  the  speculative  system  forces  upon  the  pro- 
ducer. The  consumer  always  pays  upon  the  basis  of  the  high 
levels  of  the  seasonal  fluctuations  and  it  is  the  speculator  and 
not  the  producer  who,  by  and  large,  receives  the  high-level  prices 
of  the  seasonal  fluctuations.  My  basic  thought  is  that  the  most 
Vital  requisite  Is  a  stabilbsed  return  to  the  producers  of  our  agri- 
cultural raw  materials,  with  ova  ultimate  goal  the  attainment  of 
that  equality  of  price  return  With  industry  that  agrlcxilture  has 
never  had  within  the  hlstcny  of  our  Nation.  Our  pioneering  days 
are  over.  No  new  lands  and  homee  remain  to  be  carved  out  of 
the  wilderness.  Our  industrial  structure  hss  been  permitted  to 
grow  to  much  greater  heights  under  the  encouragement  of  Oov- 
emment than  our  agricultural  foundation  is  able  to  stistain. 
The  time  has  come  when  we  mtist  afford  governmental  support 
to  strengthen  the  foundation.  The  protective  tariff,  the  Social 
Secxtfity  Act.  the  Ouffey  Coal  Act,  .he  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 
the  authority  in  our  regulatory  commissions  to  establish  the 
rates  that  may  be  charged  to  consiuners  for  the  services  rendered 
by  our  public  utilities,  the  proposed  wage  and  hour  bill — all  theee 
and  many  more  are  exrimples  of  governmental  Interference  with 
the  "old  fashioned  laisses  faire  method"  of  price  determination 
in  the  distribution  of  the  products  of  industry.  The  farmers  as 
the  greatest  single  consuming  class  in  the  Nation  are  thus  com- 
pelled by  governmental  fiat  to  pay  higher  prlcee  few  the  things 
they  need,  while  at  the  same  time  they  remain  the  only  large 
producing  contributors  to  the  wealth  of  our  Nation  who  have  no 
control  over  the  jnlce  they  shall  receive  for  that  contribution. 

In  a  nutshell,  all  the  Oovemment  need  do  under  this  bill 
8.  3732  would  be  to  afford  agrlculttire  the  same  selling  and 
bargaining  power  that  Industry  enjoys.  Certainly,  If  the  agrlctil- 
tural  producers  of  the  Nation  could  set  up  a  cooperative  selling 
agency  that  would  be  100  percent  effective,  there  would  be 
created  no  economic  unbalance  nor  any  antisocial  freezing  or 
strait  Jacketing  of  our  price  structiire.  They  would  merely  for 
the  first  time  in  our  Nation's  history  be  in  a  position  to  bargain 
collectively  for  the  price  they  should  receive  from  Industry  for 
their  contribution  to  our  national  wealth.  It  is  this  kind  of  a 
service,  nothing  more  end  nothing  less,  that  the  proponents  <tf 
this  bill  ssk  St  the  hands  of  their  National  Oovemment  on 
behalf  of  the  agricultural  one-third  of  our  population. 
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Reorganization  of  GoYernment  Agencies 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GUY  L.  MOSER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  13,  1937 

Mr.  MOSER  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  feel  constrained  to  say 
that  my  personal  backgroimd  of  experience  in  the  dassifled 
civil  service  of  the  United  States  could  not  have  failed  to 
leave  some  indelible  impressions  relative  to  the  merit  system 
I  once  knew  as  contrasted  to  the  civil  service  I  have  been 
Introduced  to  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
ucxzi— App lei 


The  fhiency  with  which  my  colleagues  dlnnimfKl  th* 
measure  for  a  reorganization  of  Ctovermnent  agencies,  H.  R. 
8202;  today,  oould  not  have  failed  to  leave  the  impresBlon 
that  reorganization  is  necessary.  ^  The  understanding  and 
approach  to  the  issue  is  variously  contrasted  by  opinions  and 
experiences. 

The  structure  of  various  govemmoital  agencies  can  bo^^ 
likened  to  a  man  who  starts  his  household  by  building — Just 
big  enough  for  two— only  to  find  the  home  cramped  as  addi- 
tions to  the  family  ensue,  when  the  head  of  the  house  begins 
building  additions  to  the  original  structure,  in  many  instanoes 
of  the  lean-to  type.  This  has  the  effect  d  ungainly  sight 
in  the  form  of  architecture,  and  may  sufBce.  but  the  head  of 
the  household  ever  realizes  the  lack  of  organization,  before 
considering  reorganizations.  This  is  the  structural  "lean-to" 
type  of  conflicting,  duidicating,  and  overlaiving  functions  of 
Government,  each  safeguarded  with  bureaucratic  prejudices 
and  Jealousies,  we  have  heard  discussed  from  the  fkxnr  today, 
in  the  maze  of  our  "wonderland  of  bureaucracy." 

Under  this  syst^fai.  if  our  Uncle  Sam  builds  large 
enough  to  provide  for  the  future,  the  present  bureaucracy 
schemes  to  fill  up  and  take  over  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible before  someone  else  encroaches,  and  a  complacent  Con- 
gress has  been  too  free  to  srield  to  the  fulsome  flatteries 
and  persuasion  of  these  who  know  how  to  ply  their  artiflces. 
as  could  only  be  conceived  by  bureaucracy  that  is  possessed 
of  one  obligation,  flrst.  last,  and  all  the  time,  of  inromotlng 
and  perpetuating  itself,  to  the  utter  prejudice  of  any  other 
interest  and  concern. 

When  a  person  seeking  employment  or  reinstatement 
becomes  that  proficient  in  his  art  that  the  personnel  di- 
rector of  the  bureau  where  he  is  seeking  employment  finds 
15  letters  from  as  many  Members  of  Congress  gracing  his 
desk  in  the  morning's  mail,  wherein  each  Member  claims 
the  applicant  as  his  constituent  and  recommends  and 
urges  the  emplojrment  by  appointment  of  the  applicant  to 
the  position  he  seeks,  obviously  there  is  something  the 
matter. 

When  another  efficient  "convincer"  and  "Uner-up"  of 
Monbers  of  Congress  manages  to  convince  35  Imaiben.  the 
applicant  Is  sulOciently  worthy  to  warrant  their  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  character  and  residence  of  the 
applicant  as  a  constituent — ^well,  the  obvious  situatian  mul- 
tiplies in  its  complexity. 

However,  when  a  man  has  managed  to  convince  60  Sen- 
ators and  48  Congressmen  of  his  worthiness  for  restoration 
to  a  position  from  which  he  has  been  discharged  fw  cause, 
and  the  next  Congressman  solicited  pmetrates  his  mantle, 
waxes  indignant,  and  drives  the  imposter  from  Us  office, 
and  then  writes  the  emplojrment  director  a  letter  sasring  he 
does  not  recommend  the  applicant,  and  receives  a  letter  of 
response  from  the  department's  head  expressing  apprecia- 
tion— that  is  what  the  editor  says  is  news. 

When  people,  with  no  claim  on  a  Member's  district  for  a 
restidence,  seeking  only  to  establish  one  to  accomplish  the 
necessary  recommendation.  When  they  canvass  and  say, 
"If  you'll  only  help  get  me  tn  there  temporary,  ru  be  on  the 
Inside  and  hear  of  these  positions,  spot  them,  and  can  then 
secure  a  permanent  locati<ni.''  When  they  call  en  the  tele- 
phone to  inquire  Int-o  the  registration  laws  for  qualiflcation 
for  voting  in  the  Member's  district,  and  then  visit  the  dis- 
trict ^and  State,  where,  regardless  of  the  law  governing  legal 
residence,  they  make  a  false  affidavit  as  to  legal  residence 
and  return  with  a  certificate  of  registration  to  push  under 
a  Codgressman's  nose  and  say,  "Now.  give  me  that  endorse- 
ment ior  that  portion  I  have  been  seddng."  When  they 
ccme  to  a  Member  and  avow  their  fealty  to  the  political 
party  on  whose  ticket  that  Member  was  elected,  but  who 
if  properly  Investigated  is  found  to  have  neither  ever  regis- 
tered nor  ever  voted  at  all,  or  in  most  cases  to  have  cleaved 
to  another  political  party's  philosophy.  It  is  time  to  listen 
to  the  debates  as  we  heard  them  today  and  vote  for  the  Idll. 

There  is  little  wonder  that  Uncle  Sam's  family  has  grown 
thus  proliflcaUy.  There  is  little  wonder  that  his  structure- 
governmental — has   developed  the   "lean-to"   type.    There 
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ttHft  tbam  tefored  taftve  oolr  ooe  ob- 
» "^  lii  Id  and  vat  a  permaMor .  tbat  thoM  **tn" 
two  okleett^CB,  fti.  "grade"  and  ''lettrement.'* 
;  In  Um  mooths  I  have  been  ben  I  bare  not 
ene  to  cafl  on  me  mmttnntng  an  ambttkm  to  prove  cfll- 
.  fltneai.  or  quaUflcatkm.    None  ba^e  manifested  any 
t  diaraeter  of  aerrloe  It  being  or  can  be 
enlj.  "Wbat  ean  I  get?    Oan  I  get  anj  mace?    Bow 
I  get  tt?"  and  "When  do  I  retire?" 
bappena  that  In  Janoarr  ItU  I  Mt  In  tbe  Hduee 
wtth  fenner  OoogreaBnan  Ucbtemialncr  wtieo' former 
propoeal  for  leorganliatian  «aa  being  dte- 
Iv  f onMT  CmwreaBnan  »n*^i— *ii*gjwr  ct  Nebraalca. 
itakteartedly  fbr  it.   I  eould  iwt  bave  f^  otherwise.. 
I  hear  dtscuased  this  propoaal  by  Mamberi  irtio  then 
IS  It  Is  stated,  this  same  aq^horttar  to  PreMsnt  Hoover. 
I  hear  It  said,  thto  Is  the  same  anthosltj  voted  Presi- 
Roosevelt  M  1983.    Wo  HTTpianatInn  of  ftdlnre  to  act 
'  the  aothorlty  laevloosly  granted  has  been  either  ▼ouch- 
or  fcrthooming.  ICy  theme  Is  regret. 

.  In  lisa  I  camiialgned  far  a  nomination  to  ran 
and  adopted  a  platform  In  opposition  to  bureau- 
iHiiaUam.    Oh.  how  I  quoted  Jackson  on  pater- 
In  ltt3 1  campaigned  aeakmsly  for  ?re^dent  Rooee- 
moements  on  these  rabjects  were  strictly  to 
liking  and  fancy. 

Booserdt  In  liberty,  nw'wuhri  13, 1931,  wrote: 


oumoft  gtw  this  rvltef  by 

~  ti  *  vital  panoBal  mattar  to  tb»  bmii  or 
Tbcra  wtn  b«  no  dole. 

Is    SS^SgQSVdSd*      OOBQZDTIllltftSS    flAIMlt 

bs  fwmdav  MWtsd  and  that  tbsy  bavs 

must  prow  that  they  cannot  find  work  and 

batac*  thsy  rseatrs  food  or  dothtog. 

win  bo  BMaa  «fbsn  tha  nssd  la  greatest. 

laadal  abUI^  and  tbsir  tntOatiTa. 

an   I— poiary   rslM   msaaiires.   but   their   enactment 

than  tha  present  problems  bacaoss  thereby  tha 

of  the  Btata  to  tta  cttiaem  hava  been 


liberty.  December  M.  1931: 


TO 


Any  lack  or 


vtth  oar  relief  arganlaatlon  just  created. 
any  waste  ot  funds.  I  ihaU 
1 0*  WM    m  lieeeliH  J  to  the  p«opU. 

liberty.  January  9.  1932: 


ital  unite.    In  many 

the  Individual  dtfteen  is  betog 

aa  11  layera  at  goverameat.    gietan  eete  of 

approprlala  poblle  funds.  levy  taxes,  lesus  booda— and 

TiM  real  Insult  and  Injury  in  tha  sggregate  tax 

oC  local  goverasMBts.    R  Is  a  national 

a.  If  aw.  to  begin 

the  reorgaaJaatlon  of  local  govammenU.    Later  I  will 

projects. 

Uberty.  March  3C  1933: 

▲  great  imgnbsr  of  oar  emaens  have  ttagleally  gone  broke  m  a 
ha  dspraeslan.    Tet  few  of  our  gofsiumcntal  units  are 

la  a  wide  aMVgtn  of  safety  berweeu  the  tttee  when  the 

of  a  county,  town,  or  Tlllaga  rtMuld  be  tmperneil    afrnfiiiiif 

of  Itamnee— and  the  owaeut  when  credit 

fxaakly  adnit  that  one 

ftnaaoe  le  that  the 

la  In  the  handa  at  gofammant.    It  can  ralee 

IK  can  create  the  obligation  with  the  emergencr.  it  can  take  the 

It  IB  the  law  Itself, 
ur  again  that  government  has  so 
fet  up  to  tha  point  at  overthrow  and  revolutlan.    Koth< 
of  AlB  east  win  happen  In  the  United  Btatea  If  we  are  can- 
to itialiitatn  our  margin  of  credit  eaftrty. 
wa  flaO  to  balance  a 


.  but  revenues  have  fallen  off  In  many 

aa  much  as  80  percent.    An  Individual  or  a  eorporattan 

a  Iwg*  reearve  fund  to  draw  upon  would  be  considered 

~  to  laeillsble  bankruptcy  unteas  eapendlti 

eat  down  to  recelpto.    Tet  the  saajortty  ef 
to  oontintM  every  eHetlng  funetftm, 
funetkJM  li  or  le  act  an  abeiduto  eaeentlal. 

laaalthar  Ignnrawie  nor  laek  cf  vision.    R  to 


the  point  where  It  may  be  compared  to  even  the  ecmpneatag 
structures  of  tig  bxislnees.     8o  far.  the  Feclerml.  Btat«.  and 
daily   the   local   governments   bave   refused   to  reorKanlae 
than  upon  tbe  surface. 

In  prevtouB  articles  I  have  pointed  out  aome  cf  the  moct  glarw 
li^  ovararganlsatlDns.  We  must  ko  deep,  elaahlng  sway  uaalesa 
units.  oOlces,  and  oOdala  to  balance  bodgeU.  TtUa  win  take  cour- 
age, leaderehlp.  and  pefslstenoe. 

JWt  as  we  feel  determined  to  have  oontlnxied  peace  as  a  nation. 
If  for  no  other  reaaon  than  to  justify  the  aacrlfiee  of  our  war 
dead,  we  must  be  determined  to  have  balanced  budgets  In  recog> 
ntttoo  at  the  suffering,  the  truatratlon.  and  the  tragedy  of  tha 


liberty,  July  18.  1932: 

OUB  rOLXTKAL 

Tteal  booesty  on  the  part  of  a  public  official  U  attained  When  ha 
fi«lly  strives  to  get  100  cents  of  resuJu  out  of  every  taxpayer's 
doLrr  Leadcnihlp  must  educate  tbe  puhUc  If  It  expects  to  get 
the  public  response  neceeeary  for  effective  action.  Beal  leaderehlp 
m\ist  drive  home  the  urgency  of  constant  watchfulneee  at  au 
tlmee— not  ■pasmorlically.  Leadership  must  remove  partlsanahlp 
from  watchfulness.  Leadership  must  acknowledge  that  corruption 
Is  among  men  first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  no  matter  to  vrhlch 
political  party  they  belong.  Leadership  must  acknowledge  that  tha 
party  in  power  Is  the  party  srtth  the  opportunity  to  be  corrupt. 
Leader ehip  must  re-create  a  sense  of  proportion  about  graft. 

In  almost  every  community  there  are  men  honest  and  oourageoua 
enough  to  attack  corruption  wherever  they  see  it.  But  their  fault 
and  the  fault  of  the  press  of  ths  Nation  Is  that  graft  Is  not  large 
enough  to^'see"  iintll  It  has  assumed  scandalous  dimensions. 

In  communities  spending  half  a  million  dollars  a  year  a  wastage 
of  9100.000  through  InelBclcncy  and  corrupUon  is  not  oonsldsred  a 
scandal  in  the  eyes  of  the  leaders.  But  when  a  great  dty  ^Mnds 
•100.000.000  a  year  and  wastes  twenty  millions  of  It  «""i*»"y 
certain  people  are  in  a  frenzy.  Yet  in  proportion  the  wastage  la 
the  aame  in  the  first  ootnmunity  as  In  the  seoond. 

As  soon  as  the  people  reaUae  that  a  little  graft  In  a  anaaU 
community  is  the  same  as  an  odious  mt^n^^\  in  a  large  com- 
munlty  we  wlU  begin  to  have  more  honesty  and  sfAdency  every* 


liberty.  December  10.  1932: 

Vastly  Important  to  tbe  reetoratlon  of  the  American  eeonorala 
life  le  a  reduction  In  the  cost  uf  government,  national.  Stato.  and 
k)caL 

In  order  to  clarify  my  position  on  this  subject,  which  during 
the  laet  days  of  ths  campaign  the  oppodtlon  sought  to  confuse, 
let  me  steto  that  a  reduction  in  ths  operating  ezpensss  oC  Oovem- 
ment  ought  to  be  brought  about  by  drastic  cuts  In  the  bureaue- 
laey  that  has  grown  up  In  Washington.  Not  only  this  but  many 
funcUons  now  performed  by  the  rederal  Government  must,  in  tha 
taet  at  such  necessity  as  we  now  have  before  us.  be  eliminated. 

Ws  faos  the  need  of  deciding  not  merely  what  Is  good  to  do. 
but  what  Is  Indispensable.  To  this  end  I  shall  require  as  a 
fundamental  duty  the  loyal  and  complete  cooperation  of  every 
appointee  over  whom  I  have  authority,  not  only  to  tbe  end  tbat 
the  running  expenses  of  departments  and  bureaus  may  be  reduced, 
but  that,  where  necessary,  agencies  of  administration  themsdvea 
must  be  consld^ed. 

FBAjncuw  D.  RouaBfsi.T. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  personal  knowledge  engendered  over  years 
of  experience,  long  since  had  shown  me  that  these  very 
admlnistratlre  changes  enunciated  by  Oovcmor  Roosevelt, 
were  highly  essentia^  and  had  my  most  zealous  support. 
The  failure  of  fuinilment  has  long  since  been  a  source  of 
wpet.  To  help  now  by  voting  for  H.  R.  8203  today  has 
been  my  privilege.  With  this  support.  I  serve  notice,  too,  of 
oiyftstalwart  opposition  to  one  proposed  change  as  reoom- 
meided  improvidcntly  by  the  prejutiicialiy  advised  and 
~"i*led  Brownlow  Committee. 


Hon.  Henry  Ellenbogen 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  ALLEN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  li.  1937 

ICr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  ttw 
great  privilege  of  discussing  the  record  of  Centres  man 
Hgaar  ■llsnbogsm,  my  dUtlnguUhed  colleague  irom  AL»- 
itasBy  Ooonty.  Pa.  ^ 
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Mr.  Ellenbocew  was  first  elected  in  November  1932,  and  he 
is  now  serving  his  third  term  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  He  Is  a  member  of  the  important  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce.  The  older  and  the  young 
Members  of  Congress  all  respect  Mr.  Ellenbogin  as  one  of 
the  hardest  working  Congressmen  and  as  an  able  and  coura- 
geous Representative  of  the  people  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

It  is  a  healthy  condition  of  American  life  that  the  people 
are  taking  a  greater  interest  In  their  Government  than  ever 
before.  Good  government — government  that  is  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  people— is  possible  only  when  the  people 
take  an  interest  In  naUonal  problems,  when  they  watch  all 
their  elected  RepresentaUves,  and  see  to  it  that  only  such  leg- 
islation is  enacted  as  will  best  serve  the  people.  Congress- 
man ELLXNBoonf  has  created  and  maintained  pubUc  interest 
in  government  through  his  radio  broadcasts  and  through  his 
frequent  and  close  contact  with  his  constituents.  The  rec- 
ord of  Congressman  EIlldtbogen  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  one  of  achievement  and  distinguished  service. 

He  voted  and  worked  for  economic  recovery,  social  secur- 
ity, aid  to  the  home  owners,  relief  of  the  unemployed,  and 
the  abolition  of  child  labor.  He  is  the  original  sponsor  and 
has  led  the  fight  for  the  abolition  of  slums  and  the  construc- 
tion of  low-cost  housing.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
legislaUon  to  protect  the  consumers  of  utility  service  and  ob- 
tain for  them  lower  prices  for  electricity,  for  gas,  for  tele- 
phone, for  water,  for  transportation,  and  for  other  utility 
services;  he  voted  for  legislation  for  the  middle  class;  he  voted 
to  protect  the  small  merchant  against  the  urfair  practices 
of  giant  monopolies;  he  voted  to  assure  just  treatment  to  the 
veterans;  and  he  worked  and  voted  for  flood  coticrol  for  the 
Pittsburgh  district  with  a  great  deal  of  success. 

No  battle  for  old-age  pensions  and  for  other  forms  of 
social  security,  no  battle  for  the  economic  betterment  of 
the  people,  was  fought  In  Washington  since  1932  without 
the  able  assistance  of  my  distinguished  colleague  [Mr. 
EllxkbogknI. 

He  has  been  a  true  champion  of  the  middle  class,  the 
white-collar  employee,  and  of  the  working  class.  The 
rights  of  labor  and  of  the  average  man,  as  well  as  the  rights 
of  business,  have  found  a  protector  and  champion  in  him. 

HOICK-LOAH    Z.BCI8LAtlON 

The  preservation  of  home  ownership,  the  protection  of 
the  small-home  owner,  the  construction  of  decent  and  san- 
itary homes — homes  full  of  light,  air,  and  sunshine — at  low 
cost  have  been  of  especial  concern  to  Congressman  Ellen- 
noGKK.  His  flght  on  behalf  of  the  home  owner,  his  bills  to 
jiiake  constructive  changes  in  the  home-loan  laws,  and  his 
efforts  on  behalf  of  slum  clearance  are  known  through  the 
United  States. 

80CIAI«-BBUUanT   XAWS 

Congressman  EiXKNBOGDr  has  been  a  persistent  advocate 
and  fighter  for  true  social  security.  He  voted  for  old-age 
pensions,  and  is  now  advocating  the  lowering  of  the  age 
limit  and  increase  of  payments.  He  voted  for  the  payment 
of  widows'  pensions,  for  aid  to  dependent  children,  and  for 
pensions  to  the  needy  blind.  I  do  not  have  the  time  to  go 
into  the  detailed  record  of  Mr.  Ellenbocew.  The  measures 
for  which  he  voted  and  which  have  brought  recovery  to  this 
Nation  are  too  numerous  to  be  enumerated  here. 

He  voted  for  the  social  and  economic  legislation  proposed 
by  President  Roosevelt,  but  he  preserved  his  Independence 
'  and  acted  in  accordance  with  his  own  conscience  whenever 
he  felt  that  it  was  necessary.  His  votes  against  "gag"  rules, 
even  at  the  cost  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  leaders 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  are  well  known  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Allegheny  County.  C(xigressman  EIllenbogen  has 
stood  for  his  convictions.  He  is  a  man  who  cannot  be  dic- 
tated to  by  anyone. 

Mr.  Ellenbogen  distinguished  himself  by  his  fight  against 
abuses  of  utility  comipanies.  particularly  holding  companies, 
and  by  his  flght  to  protect  the  investors  in  utility  stocks 
and  bonds  and  the  consumers  of  services  of  utility 
companies. 


The  Pittsbm^h  newspapers  in  various  edltOTials  have 
recognized  and  praised  the  work  of  Congressman  Ellen- 
bogen and  his  character. 

Congressman  Ellenbogen  is  now  a  candidate  for  election 
as  judge  of  the  Court  ot  Common  Pleas  of  Allegheny 
County.  We  believe  that  his  services  are  needed  <Ma  that 
court  in  order  to  uphold  the  various  laws  which  have  been 
passed  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  deal  out  even-handed  justice  in  the  courts. 

During  recent  months  we  all  have  become  convinced  that 
it  is  useless  to  pass  New  Deal  legislation  only  to  see  it  set 
aside  or  its  effectiveness  greatly  reduced  by  "old-deal* 
judges.  What  is  the  use  of  spending  many  months  and  often 
Shears  to  attain  the  passage  of  legislation  which  will  benefit 
the  people  only  to  see  that  legislation  wiped  out  by  some  judge 
who  does  not  believe  in  it,  or  to  see  tbe  law  interpreted  in  n 
way  contrary  to  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  passed? 

Tlie  overwhelming  victors  of  the  Democratic  Party  during 
the  past  5  years  have  made  it  possible  to  pass  the  laws 
which  are  necessary  to  meet  the  complex  factors  of  our 
industrial  aides.  It  became  necessary  to  pass  laws  which 
will  protect  the  small  merchant  against  unfair  practices  cC 
giant  trusts;  to  help, the  middle  class;  to  provide  employ^ 
ment  opportunities  for  the  working  man,  to  assure  his  right 
of  collective  bargaining,  and  to  protect  him  against  p^ods 
of  unemployment  through  imemployment  insurance;  to  pro- 
vide for  our  people  in  their  old  age;  to  protect  the  investo* 
against  stock  manipulators;  to  protect  our  people  against 
abuses  of  utility  companies  and.  in  particular,  utility  hold- 
ing companies;  and  to  take  steps  to  reduce  the  excessive 
charges  for  electric  power,  for  telephone,  for  gas,  for  water, 
and  for  other  utility  service.  These  and  many  other  laws 
passed  in  Washington  and  Harrisburg  for  the  protection  ot 
our  people,  for  the  small  businessman,  the  middle  class,  tha 
white-collar  etaplagee,  the  workingman,  the  unemi^oyed, 
and  the  aged  must  be  interpreted  and  applied  in  the  courts. 
It  is  useless  for  State  legislatures  or  for  Congress  to  pass 
laws  of  benefit  to  the  people  if  these  laws  T;iil  be  set  aside 
by  the  courts  or  nullified  by  the  interpretation  which  will  be 
given  them  by  those  who  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
spirit  of  these  laws. 

H  our  people  want  to  preserve  the  gains  which  have  been 
made  by  legislation  which  was  passed  for  their  benefit  dur- 
ing the  last  5  shears,  we  must  elect  judges  who  are  sjrm- 
pathetic  to  these  laws.  We  must  elect  men  who  are  inspired 
by  the  social  and  humanitarian  viewpoint  which  prompted 
the  passage  of  those  laws.  Congressman  Henky  Ellknbogew 
is  such  a  man.  The  election  of  Hxnkt  Ellenbogen  as  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Allegheny  County  win 
mean  the  election  of  a  judge  who  will  bring  a  social  and  hu- 
manitarian viewpoint  to  the  interpretation  of  our  laws.  It 
will  mean  the  election  of  a  fair-minded  man  who  wlU  Inter- 
pret the  laws  and  apply  justice  evenly  and  impartially  with- 
out fear  or  favor. 

Ccmgressman  Henry  Ellenbogen  has  been  trained  for  the 
position  of  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  He  holds 
A.  B.  and  LL.  B.  degrees.  He  graduated  from  a  great  law 
school  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  He  has  practiced  an 
branches  of  civil  and  criminal  law  for  11  years.  He  has 
practiced  In  all  our  courts,  local  and  Federal,  and  is  also  a 
member  of  the  bar  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  of  the  United  States.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Al- 
legheny County  Bar  Association,  Pennsylvania  State  Bar 
Association,  and  is  a  member  of  the  national  executive  board  ^ 
of  the  Lawyers'  Guild. 

The  courts  are  a  branch  of  our  Government.  Justice  in 
them  should  be  administered  by  and  for  the  people,  and 
Congressman  Ellenbogen  comes  from  the  people;  he  is  a 
member  of  the  pec^le.  He  knows  the  problems  of  life;  he 
knows  the  difficulties  which  we  must  face  every  day;  he 
knows  the  difflculties  of  our  peox^  to  make  a  livelihood. 
His  service  in  Congress  and  his  experience  as  a  lawyer  have 
given  him  a  keen  insight  into  the  needs,  the  trials,  and  diffi- 
culties of  our  pecirie.    Being  one  of  them,  a  man  who  has 
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rwe  onnrtuntly  to  deal  with  people  and  to  know  ftod 
ttaer  needa,  Conirfninii  Kuxmoom  will  make  an 
Ideal  judge.  His  knowledge  of  life  and  of  tlie  needs  of  our 
liBe  wffl  cBaUe  lUm  to  aeeurately  judge  the  case  before  takn: 
Mi  broad  sodal  and  humanitarian  Tkwpoint  wiU  aasure  (ha 
of  a  fftbr  and  innpathetlc  judge. 

VHCBOn   OK   UQDSFQHBMul   K^^MmWOOMMi  WM   %   JQCIBB   OK 

thaeoort  of  comoMn  pleas  wUl  taring  a  dlstlnculsiied  pofaUc 
senrant  and  a  gnat  lawyer  to  the  court  of  wiinion  pleas. 
It  will  give  to  our  people  a  qrmpathette  and  hnmaattailan 
o  knows  and  understands  the  people  and  thetr 
We  need  judges  Uke  Coi^winsn  Busnoon.  I 
that  the  people  wlO  dect  Hmr  Axanocani  ss  judge 
hCQurt  of  ciiiMiiiwi  pleas  so  that  the  people  of  Allegtaeny 
can  have  the  hensflt  of  his  rare  QuahflcattoDS  for 
and  so  that  he  can  continue  his  public  serrioe  In  our 
court  of 


Tk«  ScTcnty-ftf  th  Congress,  First  Session 


EXTENSION  OF  RElftARKS 

or 

HON.  GUY  L.  MOSER 

or  rDINSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Catirdag.  August  21  Ueffitlative  day  of  Friday.  Aug.  20) .  1937 

Mr.  MOflXR  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  general 
Inva  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscon.  I  take  occasian 
to  refer  to  the  fact  that  -t  can  look  back  orer  the  record  of 
trat  ssanoB  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  and  note  there 
1S3  roD  calls:  that  I  answered  to  my  name  on  151  of 
only  1  quorum  call  when  by  unanimous  con- 
I  was  temporarily  absent  from  the  fkior  of  the  House: 
•Dd  that  I  answered  each  record  vote  by  the  yeas  and  najrs. 
'A  certain  daUy  newspaper  has  Usted  me  among  those  of 
■or  State  ■•  itsnrtlng  overwhelmingly  by  the  Pretident  of 
ttie  UUted  States,  reconfing  me  as  only  twice  failing  to 
support  the  President's  proposals  without  naming  them, 
of  the  crttlclm  directed  at  a  colleague  held 
to  be  thus  kiyal  tt  would  be  discerned  that  these  two 
failure  to  support  the  propoeal  to  place  the 
under  the  civa  servlee  May 
tt.  and  my  vottng  to  override  the  PresMeBt^  veto  of  H.  R. 
fm,  an  act  to  extend  for  1  additional  year  the  SH-percent 
rate  OB  ocrtatn  Fsderal  land-bank  loans,  to  provide 
rate  on  sueh  loans  for  the  period  from 
1.  liM,  to  J«M  M.  IMt.  and  to  provide  for  a  4-peroent 

Dk  oonunlSBloner^  loans  for  a  period 

M  rsnnenfluii  w«h  the  ftnt-nentloned  measure.  H.  R.  1651. 
the  debate  on  May  11th  I  said.  In  part,  this: 

sad  dfltcr- 

It's 

Is  s  hunan  batng 

.  as  foa  sad  X  wall  know. 

yMd  to  tnoptatlan  ^kx^  tba 

cf  tiM  tfMffs  or  tb«s  oma    I 


Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  survey  the  work  of  this  session  of  the 
Congress,  in  which  it  has  been  my  first  honor  to  be  a 
Member,  t  cannot  suppress  the  feeling  of  rcfnrt  that  so 
little  has  been  accomplished  of  deflnite  and  permanent 
benefit  to  the  fanner  and  the  people  who  labor  and  toll  in 
the  flelds.  on  the  fanns,  and  the  workshops  of  industry.  It 
is  my  satisfaction,  however,  to  have  voted  for  every  measure 
of  this  partial  benefit  to  this  class  of  cxuzens  from  which  I 


ofleved  by  the  seo- 
taySMayesto 

«f  thereatasof  renaiks  In 

editorial  wnment.  brought  to  my 
m  a  publication  In  the  State  o<  Iowa. 


It  is  not  without  a  feeling  of  satisfaction,  however,  that 
I  can  say  that  I  voted  for  and  the  Congress  passed  the  acta 
H.  R  7563,  the  Psrm  Tenancy  Act.  and  H.  R.  67t3.  the 
objections  of  the  President  notwithstanding,  on  July  13. 
1937. 

On  July  14  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  announced: 

In  vplta  of  atendon  and  defennent  prtrllegva.  rannera  Tcrftm- 
taiUy  repaid  nearly  IIOOMO.OOO  at  prtndpiJ  on  Mdaral  laiid 
bank  and  cnwirntttooer  loana  tn  the  11  mcntba  ending  Juna  1. 
UUa  year.  OoTeraor  W.  I.  Ifyara  aUo  stated  that  In  half  tbe 
States  over  90  percent  of  loans  are  In  good  standing  with  respect 
to  tnterest  payaaents.  Om*  890.000  farmers  have  land-bank  and 
eommisslooer  loans.  repreaeaUng  mors  than  one-tiUrd  oC  tlw 
total  rarm-mortgaga  debt. 

rannera  repaid  d\irlng  the  psvtad  gCMOjOOO  on  tba  prtaetpal 
of  tibelr  first  mortgage  Federal  laad  bank  loans  although  In  most 
eaasa  not  required  by  law  to  do  so:  and  $94,900,000  of  principal  on 
ooauniaBlancr^  first  and  sscood  mortgsges  whicb  had  only  about 
|4,a00iXX)  of  principal  aalarttlaB  during  the  priiod.  The  oom- 
misstcner's  loans  were  mads  to  assist  In  refinancing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  (nstrrmed  bcrroweis.  and  do  not  raqulra  principal 
payments  In  the  first  S  years  of  the  loan. 

On  August  28,  1937.  the  Fftrm  Credit  AHmtnutrmUnn 
announced: 

They  (the  farmers)  paid  off  over  SIOS.OOO.OOO  ot  prtnetpal  In  the 
la  mcnths  endnsg  July  1.  1937.  although  ocUy  a  smaU  fractloa  of 
that  amotint  iras  due. 

P.  F.  Hill.  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminla- 
traticn,  forecasts  that  under  a  provision  of  this  recently 
enacted  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1937.  "the  progress  of  thousands 
of  farmers  this  fall  in  getting  out  of  debt"  will  be  speeded 
by  increased  payments  of  these  three  types  as  predicted: 

1.  More  loans  paid  In  full. 

3.  More  advance  pajmenu  or  lump-sum  payments  on  principal 
Is  order  to  shorU-n  the  term  of  loans  and  save  IntarssC 

3.  Money  drpoeltt-d  with  the  land  bank  by  borrowers  to  b« 
credited  to  future  tnstallnwnta  as  they  mature.  Thus  the  farmer 
Is  asmired  of  having  money  to  take  cara  of  his  mortgage  debt 
requirements  In  years  of  poor  harrests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  recall  to  mind  that  when  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson was  minister  to  France,  he  wrote  from  there  to  say: 

Tboaa  who  labor  tn  the  earth  are  the  chosen  people  of  Ood.  tf 
aver  He  had  a  ehoaen  peopte.  whose  breasta  He  has  made  Hla 
peculiar  deposit  for  substanUal  and  genuine  Tlrtue.  •  •  • 
Corruption  of  morals  In  the  mass  of  cultivators  Is  a  phenomenon 
of  which  no  age  or  nation  has  ftimlahed  an  aiumpla.     •     •     • 

Again.  In  1785.  writing  from  his  same  Important  duties  In 
Frimce.  he  wrote: 

Coltlvatora  o<  the  earth  are  the  most  valuable  cttiaetu.  They  are 
the  most  vigorous,  the  most  Independent,  the  moat  virtuous;  *n4 
they  are  tied  to  their  country  and  wedded  to  Ita  Ubarty  ■^M  inter- 
aats  by  the  moat  lasting  bonds.     •     •     • 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  transgress  to  remind  by 
quoting  as  follows: 


When  you  eone  before  as  and  tell  us  that  «•  are  about  to  disturb 
your  business  latereata.  we  reply  that  you  have  disturbed  our  bual- 
Dcas  Interests  by  your  course. 

We  say  to  you  that  you  have  made  the  defhiltlon  of  a  btBlnesa- 
man  too  Umltad  in  its  application.  The  man  who  Is  employad 
for  wagsa  la  as  much  a  buslaeasman  ss  his  employer;  the  attor- 
ney In  a  country  town  Is  as  much  a  businesaman  as  the  corpo- 
ration counael  in  a  great  metropolis;  the  merchant  at  the  croas- 
!5**1"  !!***J*  ••  °»«*  •  t>»lne88man  as  the  merchant  of  Mew 
Tork:  the  farmer  who  goes  forth  in  the  morning  and  tolla  aB 
«*y— 'oo  t»«glns  in  the  spring  and  tolls  all  stmuner— and  who  bv 
the  application  of  hralu  and  muscle  to  the  natural  reaouroea  of 
the  country  creates  wealth,  U  as  much  a  businesaman  as  the  man 
wljo  goas  upon  the  board  of  trade  and  bets  upon  the  price  oC 
!?!5L.r*«^!5*?"  ^^  ^  ^''^  *  thousand  feet  Into  the  earth. 
?[^^^  a.000  feat  upon  the  oUffs.  and  bring  forth  ftom  their 
biffing  placea  the  precious  metals  to  be  poured  Into  the  channels 
or  trade  are  as  much  bxislnesamen  as  the  few  financial  magnates 
whoMn  a  back  room,  comer  the  money  of  the  world  We 
to  vaak  for  thla  broader  class  of  buslaasBnen.    •     •     • 
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Bom  down  your  dtles  and  leave  our  farms  and  your  cities  will 
spring  up  ag^  as  if  by  magic;  but  destroy  o\ir  farms  and  the 
grasa  will  grow  In  the  streeta  of  every  city  in  the  country.     •     •     • 

Having  behind  us  the  producing  masses  of  this  Nation  and  the 
world,  supported  by  the  commercial  interests,  the  laboring  Inter- 
eaU.  and  the  toUers  everywhere,  we  will  answer  their  demand  for 
a  gold  sUndard  by  saying  to  them:  "You  shall  not  press  down 
upon  the  brow  of  labor  this  crown  of  thorns,  you  shall  not 
crucify  mankind  upon  a  crtjss  of  gold"  (W.  J.  Bryan,  at  Chicaso. 
July  8,    1896).  --~-»-. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  two  reports  of  the  records  being  made 
by  the  borrowing  farmers,  fnmi  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, most  assuredly  Justifies  the  fine  tributes  paid  them  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  William  Jennings  Bryan,  and  abun- 
dantly warrants  the  action  of  the  Congress  in  passing  these 
measures.  It,  too.  justifies  the  part  we  win  play  In  enacting 
additional  legislation  at  the  next  session  of  the  Seventy-fifth 
Congress. 

That  I.  springing  from  this  dass  of  people,  should  have  had 
my  small  part  in  it  Is  gratifying.  With  an  abiding  faith  In 
this  class  of  dtlaens  I  fear  no  Robespierre.  In  this  lan^  of 
the  free  we  need  not  fear  a  tyrant  will  spring  up  from  among 
the  people. 


Flojd  R  Olson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  R.  T.  BUCKLER 

OP  MIKNX90TA  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Safarday.  Aufftut  21  ilegitlative  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20) ,  1937 

Mr.  BUCKLER  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  most 
fitting  and  proper  that  at  this  time  when  we  are  pasring 
tribute  to  the  memory  and  Ufe  of  recently  departed  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate  that  we  adso  honor  a 
great  leader  of  my  own  State  of  Minnesota,  the  late  Floyd  B. 
Olson,  who,  but  for  his  untimely  death  on  August  22.  1936, 
would  have  now  been  a  Member  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
He  had  been  selected  by  acclamation  by  a  Farmer-Labor 
convention  as  its  party's  candidate  for  the  Senate  seat 
which  was  being  filled  by  Oovemor  Olson's  own  appointee, 
Elmer  A.  Benson,  following  the  death  of  Senator  Thomas 
SchalL 

That  Governor  Olson  would  be  elected  to  the  Senate  and 
Senator  Benson  to  the  governorship  was  conceded  by  most 
political  observers  of  Ailnnesota.  , 

But  this  was  not  to  be,  for  on  August  22,  1936.  Floyd  Olson, 
3-term  Governor  of  Minnesota,  died  at  Rochester,  Minn. 
The  Farmer-lAbor  Party  State  central  committee  then 
selected  United  States  Representative  Etnssr  LnifDixK  to 
make  the  race  for  the  United  States  Senatorshlp.  Both 
Benson  and  Ltthdkkn  won  election  by  majorities  of  more 
than  250,000. 

The  first  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Governor  Olson  was 
observed  on  Sunday,  August  22.  by  many  thousands  gathered 
in  the  Northrop  Auditorium  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
at  Minneapolis. 

Tb  give  an  account  of  this  memorial  program,  to  bring 
you  some  tributes  to  Minnesota's  courageous  and  inspiring 
personality  and  some  glimpses  of  his  life  and  work.  I  desire 
to  insert  in  the  Racou  the  following  several  articles  printed 
In  the  Minnesota  (St.  Paul)  Leader  in  its  issues  dated 
August  21  and  28. 

TBonaANDS  CoMMXifoaaTs  Dbatr  or  Lsts  Oovnifos 
The  paaaing  of  1  year  since  the  death  of  the  late  Gov. 
Floyd  B.  Olson  was  observed  by  the  people  of  Minnesota  Siunday 
(August  23,  1087)  as  hxindreds  of  persons  visited  the  grave  and 
several  thousands  gathered  In  the  afternoon  for  memorial  services 
at  Northrop  Auditorium  on  the  University  of  Minnesota  campus. 
Tribute  to  the  memory  of  tlia  NaUon's  first  Farmer-Labor 
Oovwnor  was  paid  by  qMakers  and  In  a  message  from  President 
Booeevelt  at  the  afternoon  services,  Oovemor  Benson  reading  ths 
telegram  from  the  White  House,  as  foUows: 


,  "'.  would  consider  It  a  real  privilege  to  take  part  In  the  memorial 
service  to  be  held  on  the  annivenary  of  the  death  of  Royd  B. 
Olaon.    Unfortunately,  it  will  be  impoaslble  for  me  to  be  with  yoa 


1  do  want,  however,  to  have  a  small  part  tn  It.  Iby  I  lequssl 
you  to  inchida  my  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  gallant  I«a&  a 
distinguished  publle  servant,  a  hard  fighter,  and  a  fast  friend.**' 

.,  -^KOLOonrrs 

Joining  in  eulogy  were  Oovemor  Benson.  Ouy  Stantai  Ptard. 
dean  of  the  University  Graduate  Schocd;  D.  J.  N.  Brown,  of  Moor- 
*^P.r?****^*  ^  Concordia  College:  the  Beverend  John  Dunphy 
and  Rabbi  Albert  I.  Gordon,  both  of  MlnneopoUs.  lUe  U&ltedN^ 
weglan  Singers  of  Mlnneapolla.  with  Joseph  Krickaoa.  of  Duluth. 
aa  soloist,  sang  choral  numbers  that  Intenpmed  the  n*«*"«g 
program.  " 

"Ployd  Olson,  as  Oovemor,  sought  to  have  the  foroa  of  go?em- 
ment  used  aa  a  maaaa  of  remedying  tha  miseries  and  iMaiiiliis 
the  inequaUtlea  of  our  social  order".  Mid  Gorcniar  Benson. 

euoir^  QiTALRnBi 

-Tliis  made  him  a  great  humanitarian  and  a  great  llberaL  But 
he  also  saw  that  tbeae  InequaUtlea  and  mlsarlw  wimtba  tn- 
•■capable  resulta  of  our  sjQrtem  of  distributing  wealth. 

"He  reoognlaed  that  tha  very  system,  or  prooeaa.  wtiarebv  ttaoaa 
InequaUtlea  and  miaerite-  came  Into  ezlstenoa  must  ba  ohaogad 
And  this  made  him  a  radical,  baoausa  It  meant  golncto  tha 
roota  of  these  problems  and  seeing  that  thera  WMsoinathlnK 
vitally  wrong  with  a  sjrstem  of  distributing  wealth  t*»«^  denrlvsa 
human  beings  of  tha  naoeatttlea  and  luxurlea  of  Ufa  £mly 
because  thoae  neoeasttlea  and  hizurtas  an  produced  la  too  grwit 
sbundanoe".  Oovunor  " ^  •^ 


Oovemor  Olson's  relations  with  the  unlvwstty  were  praised  by 
Dean  Ford  in  aa  address  on  "Tlie  Oovemor  and  tha  XTnlvecsltv' 
•noyd  Olaon  was  the  first  Oovemor  In  my  M  years  at  this  uni- 
versity who  recognised  often  and  oonalBtently  the  value  of  the 
€^»«t  knowledge  tlLat  reaidea  In  the  staff  at  a  great  ualveraltr. 
5f  ?^  ^  had  his  own  aims  to  pursue,  but  ha  leoognlaed 
that  the  university  oould  fumiah  many  State  <v*.«^tT-^^\  ZtxA 
departments  with  objectives  and  iinhlased  knowledge  In  msav 
flelds  as  well  aa  in  agriculture.  "  ^^  — *# 

•^One  year  does  not  remove  us  far  enough  away  from  such  a 
vivid  personaUty  to  enable  us  to  give  him  his  final  rank  and  plaoa 
Ui  history.  It  is  long  enough.  howSsver.  to  convince  friend  and 
foe  alike  that  history  wUl  rank  him  among  the  goodly  n^herof 
men  who  have  risen  In  this  State  from  htmible  but  never-forgot- 
ten beginnings  to  deserve  the  positions  and  honors  confmed 
upon  them  In  their  ^wn  day-.  Dean  Pyird  said. 


raTHKB   DPWFHT   8PKAXS 

Pother  Dunphy  In  giving  the  benediction  declared.  *-rhe  rolrlt 
of  Floyd  Olson  llvea.  The  dearcut  tone  of  hla  resonant  voice 
Mm  angs  in  our  eara.  Tlie  charma  of  his  sweet  friendship  aro 
iresh  In  our  memorlea.  His  many  remarkable  qualittoe  ate  not 
destined  to  fade  but  will  linger  long  to  urge  us  to  live  oooraceouslv 
and  well."  ' 

"There  are  those  who  are  the  true  beUevers  In  democracy"  said 
Rabbi  Gordon.  "They  are  souls  whose  love  of  America  and  the 
principles  which  are  American  is  rooted  deeply  in  tlie  Awi«r|^n 
aoa.  They  too  might  add  their  word  to  the  tale  that  iM  tcAd  om- 
oemlng  Floyd  B.  Olscm.  For  tliey  knew  him  as  a  true  believer 
in  the  democratic  form  of  government.  They  saw  In  h«m  a  great 
defender  of  the  principles  of  freedom  and  opportunity  for  aU 
They  loved  and  honored  Olson  because  he  did  not  rti«»-iWgiith  be-* 
tween  races  and  creeds.  Be  took  men  for  what  they  wen  worth 
He  fought  Intolerance  and  bigotry.  There  waa  no  room  in  his  Ufa 
for  racial  hatred  and  animosity.  They  revered  Floyd  B  Olaon 
because  he  was  the  foe  of  vlgUantism.  because  he  dlspiaed  dic- 
tators and  dlctatorshipa.  Because  his  life  was  dedicated  to  democ- 
racy at  its  finest  and  noblest,  Olson  symbolized  during  his  life- 
time, even  aa  his  memory  symbolizes  now,  ths  true  tpmt  of 


CLUBS  acAKCs  marnxMABMa 

The  oOdal  oU  portrait  of  the  dead  Pltfm«-Labar  standaid-beaxer 
was  <m  tbe  stage  ot  the  auditorium  and  banked  by  fioral  pieces 
and  palms.  His  fav(»lte  song,  "The  Great  White  Host"  ("Den 
Store  Hvite  Flok")  by  Grieg,  was  sung  in  the  Norwegian  by 
Joseph  Brickaon  of  Duluth.  assisted  by  the  United  Merwealah 
Singers  under  the  direction  of  Ptederlck  Wick.  -a— - 

Barller  In  the  day  a  sqtuulroD  of  low-flying  airplanes  acattered 
wreatlis  over  the  Olson  grave  at  Lakewood  Cemetery.  It  wm  the 
Ninth  Aerial  Squadrcm  of  the  Minnesota  National  Guard  aa  It 
passed  through  Minneapolis  on  Its  return  from  maneavete  at 
Camp  Ripley. 

Many  Farmer-Labor  ward  duba,  labor  unloBs.  and  lltMral  gitnipa 
made  pllgrlmagea  to  the  grave,  laying  saOx  a  profusion  of  wruithB 
and  sprays  that  the  ground  looked  like  a  flower  garden  of  loees 
and  llUes.  One  of  the  early  pllgrlmagea  waa  that  of  the  Mtnne- 
apolls  Thirteenth  Ward  Farmer-Labor  Club,  of  which  Governor 
Olaon  had  been  a  member.  As  the  Thirteenth  Ward  Ctub  dele- 
gation stood  around  the  grave.  Steve  Luah,  chairman,  made  a 
short  speech  on  the  need  for  carrying  on  what  the  late  Oovemor 
stood  for. 

The  memorial  observance  was  arranged  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Benson  and  headed  by  J.  Barle  Lawln,  eaecu- 
tlve  secretary  of  the  oommlaslon  of  admlnlstratloa  and  e««»|^ 
who  was  a  close  personal  friend  of  Governor  O^^n. 

BSMSOK  ^UBinBB  TO  OiaOST 

This  gathering  today  is  part  of  that  Uvlng  monument  which 
those  thousands  are  rearing  in  the  memory  of  Floyd  B.  Olson.    It 
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not 
of  tba  paopl*. 


la  ■toa*  or  aMurble,  tmt  to  the  haarta  and 

It  l»  a  momnnBBt  In  tba  form  of  a  growlnc 

la  wtitBli  «•  are  all  marchloc  togacbar.  au 

one  aod  ona  for  all. 

M*  darad  to  aay  tbat  we  caxmot  continue  to  czlat  aa  a  democracy 

vtth  part  of  our  people  rtch  and  powerful  and  a  great  part  of 

tlMBB  povafty  flCrldten. 

■va  waa  tba  heart  of  txu  political  plUIoaophT:  lore  at  the 
paopla  and  derouon  to  the  prlnctpta  of  equality :  belief  tn  the 
•npeflovtty  ot  Ikuntan  rtghta  orer  property  rtghtat  the  rtew  that 
■uf w  ninant  la  an  luatrumept  to  aecore.  on  th«  one  band,  certain 
Btunan  rtshta.  and  to  block,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dcvelopmast 
of  aodal  tncqtsalltlea  between  men. 

He  caHed  for  Kderal  lefjslatlon  Which  would  wtpa  out  tb«  ta- 
•quallttaa  nnder   wbleh    the   fanner    labored    and    marketed,    as 
ipared  with  railroads  whoaa  ratM  were  bawd  on  the  coat  of 
ktiBf  and  paaft  wiwaliuaa  wbaaa  esatroft  otf 

lata  cf  if^'iftt 
He  refuaad  %6  vm  troopa  agatnat  atrttcna.  kieauaa   tbla  only 

ct  tiMfr  poaHioa  aa  caaipaiad  wttb  that 


prlTtlagaa 


Ha  tntoated 
ta 
ia  aplta  a< 
Itobla  tt 

rapaaln    tba 
pttuwity. 

Ha  aakad  that  "no  aaa's  amhltinn.  and  no  man'a  prejudlcaa^ 
aocKl  tba  pvajQtfleaa  of  no  fraap"  aboold  stand  tn  tba  way  of  a 
VBftad  float  oa  behalf  of  human  m  edran 

OlasB  aaw  tbat  tba  mora  bactc  of  tbaaa  pcoblama  could  be  dealt 
wfth  only  on  a'ltatienal  aca|e.  ■•  also  bcusrad  tbat  the  Supreme 
Govt  would  bloek  an  attaiuyta  to  handle  tbcm  upon  a  national 

bava  eared  greatty  to  know  tbat  mm  and  women 
ware  gatbcrad  togather  tn  bis  mamory  aa  they  are  here  today, 
and  tbat  from  tba  remambrmnoa  of  bbn  they  were  diawlng  under- 
standing and  davotloa  for  that  caose  wbleta  be  so  nobly  adranoad. 
tbe  eaoaa  of  tba  eotmaon  man's  rtae  to  power  and  opportunity. 
Tbla  would  ba  tba  ttrtng  maauxaaat  wbkAi  would  mean  more  to 
btm  than  an  oCbar  things  tn  tbat  world  of  man  from  which  ba 


) 


net  only  aattiaaa  but  a 

and  of  <lM*ira. 

.  altva  and  tn  tba 

it  to  tba  UbanUa  cf  tbte  country 

bi  Ai|mBie  Oonrt  reform.    Ha  waa  oaa 
Jwdtcrlal  tyranny. 

, any.  Honaaaaira  >upsauia  Cbort  fight 

turaad  oat  dtfaaently.  There  la  no  denial  tbat 
bandlad  wretchedly.  It  lacked  not 
but  tt  laekad  agHettea 


la  tba  autaaiBbUa  and  steel  

I  toaad'la  Oiraa  a  rsaourssful  foa  la  tba  NatioiMkI 
,  bdd  the  Mama  at  the  wy  doorstop  of 
and  tba  masUrs  of  ntttia  staaL" 

dlTldad  at  a  very  time  when  unity 
BttaL     What  a  rampatgn  tar  union 

>  eould  ba  aamad  ea  wttb  tba  foveas  of  tba  A.  P  of  L. 

tba  C.  L  O.  united!    Olaan  very  eaally  may  have  been  tbe  man 
to  hrlng  tba  baada  of  tbaaa  two  orgaalaatloBa  to  their  eenaee 
n  la  ae  sHateb  of  tba  Issaglnstlnn  to  aassrt  tbat  Otooa  today 

tba  moat  talked  of  man  In  Amsrlca  nest 

htmaatf  lookad  upon  by  Ubenla  aa  Utm  Preai- 

w_  -«  •*  •  ■•^  poUtlcal  owTemaat.    A  third  party 

—  ■?  Olaoa  would  asrer  have  been  just  another  political 

party  but  ona  grounded  tn  prlnciplaa  and  Maala.  oae  wkueb  bad  a 
adaalea  to  eany  out  and  a  OMaaaga  to  glTs  to  tbe  Amarlcaa  oeonle 
la  biB  addTMS  before  tba  1906  raiinar-Labor  eoa«eotla^-<ba 
ibleb  ba  took  tba  UnMad  gtatsa  Supreme  Court  apart 
talk  which  kept  tbe  large  awdlaaoe  t^i».~^^  bybla 
and  art^-Olson  predicted  tbat  the  Iflnneaota  liberal 
It  wosald  baeooM  tba  ifiearhaart  of  a  third  party  which 
beaaaaa.  a  factor  oa  tba  national  ataga  In  IMO  wttb  a  ~ 
tlakat  of  tta  own. 

-  tba  Iflnaaaoia  fatan 
to  lolag  plaaaa.    X  am  wUbng  to  )oia  with  otbar  grouna  la 
a  natlanal  third  party." 

la  youth,  and  tbla  tataraat  taek  a 

fatal.    Ha  saiw  tbat  soaaa  of  tba  bMMtasl 

J  falling  on  youth,  and  long  before  tba 

ftt  waa  wUllag  to  do  anything  he  t~1*la*r1  atadaat  aid.  a 

wbwaby  ynsing  paopla  m  BoUsgas  and  ualvanltiaa  would 

»  to  eontteaa  and  eompleta  tbalr  aducatloa  In  apita  of  tba 


ICanaaoU  and  Olson  showed  tbe  way  otbar  Stetea  and 
fouowed.  and  today  w«  iMve 
■ga  puptla  tbrougboat  tba 


Bal'sa  tax  propooenU  found  In  him  an  Implacable  foa.  A  aalea 
tax.  CXaon  aaserted^  la  e  "tax  on  porerty." 

Thi-  reactlonarlea  In  the  I89t  letdalaturo.  aa  a  bait  to  taduea 
Olson  to  sign  the  oauibus  tax  bill,  tnciuded  lacfaaaaa  la  inhsr- 
ItanoM.  and  corparata  eaceas  tax  ratea.  Bj  ao  doing,  they  felt 
tbat  be  wodld  not  have  tbe  eouratt*  to  eoia  tba  Mil. 

But  Olson  vetoM  It     •     •     •    sad  tt  waa  tba  laaatlaaariea  who 
did  not  bAve  the  courmice  to  aMaaBt  ta  pass  it  over  bis  veto^ 
Olsaii's  sales  tax  wto  had  pr  of oaad  sflsot  on  subasquaat  — r 
palgxis. 

The  fanner.  Olson  contended,  belonged  to  the  undarprlTllegad 
sad  tbe  exploited  class  the  same  aa  the  wnrkar. 

He  instated  tbat  thr  farmeia  proUema  will  narar  ba  aolved  until 
anitable  price  legtalatJon   Is  enacted. 

~Ttie  utility  ccmpanies".  he  said  tn  a  speech,  "the  rxUroads.  tba 
telephone  companies  af«  allowed  rata  baala  to  enable  tbem  to 
oiafti)  a  fair  return  on  tbetr  tarastnieBt.  Swly  tbe  farmer  ta 
enUtled  to  the  same   protection." 

Oiion's  uadentanding  of  hunutn  psychology  waa  by  no  naeana 
limited  to  peycholoiCT  at  the  raaaaes.  Ue  uadai stood  payetkologj 
of  reactionary  IcgUlstors  as  well 

The  M.0OOJ0OO  relief  Mil.  tinrtbar  with  tba  blU  fl«v  dioi^t 
relief  for  fanncn  waa  before  tba  ISM  laglalatiire.  Both  tbaaa  bills 
were  jockeyed  about  t)7  the  reactloaarlas  Who  darkad  tarlotia  staU- 
lag  tactics  In  an  effort  to  defeat  tbana. 

It  la  perbapa  no  secret  to  reveal  tbai  Ooevraor  Olaan  waa  ooun- 
•(•led  relative  to  the  clasaic  "atarved  horse,  starved  cow.  and 
starved  pig"  f armtwT  ■MTb  «a  tba  e^nttol.  The  three  bony  ani- 
mals w«re  plaood  wiflk&i  a  mUamttBt  fbnea  enclosure  on  tba 
capltol  lawn,  a  eight  for  aore  wpm. 

Did  It  achieve  ito  purpoee?  WaQ.  tba  rellof  bOla  were  pa«ad 
that  same  day. 

We  remember  qxtfta  wall  tba  •aortvoaMoe  aBMiin  eartala 
groups  of  our  poptilatlon  when  OtMB.  appeartng  before  aeveral 
thot;sand  relief  demonstrators  before  tbe  Capitol,  declared;  **I 
will  uae  the  NatlesaJ  Ouard  If  aeoeaaary  so  cuissLfHit  wealth  before 
I  will  permit  a  ilngle  pcreoo  tn  Mlnneaeta  %m  dto  of  starvation. ' 
This  was  Olson  speaking  at  bla  tMst  and  apaatlng  from  tbe 
heart..   It  was  part  of  his  baaaaoitarlan  pbUoaopby. 

Toward  the  cloae  of  his  third  term,  the  Ooveruor  was  MiTtted  to 
srtdiuw  a  masting  of  Ubarali  at  Ifadlana  Square  Qatdea  la  New 
York  City. 

(ki  his  arrival  In  Hew  Terk  ba  waa  Interviewed  by  a  pooip  of 
aswapapermeD— tba  kind  of  big-town  feptst^is  who  are  "oyalcat 
With  knowtedga."  They  tried  to  put  him  on  tbe  spot  by  qusa- 
tloning  him  about  the  poUUcaJ  and  economic  tbaonaa  of  Kart 
Mara  and  thetr  application  to  American  Ufe 

Tostaad.  Olaon  pxit  tbem  on  the  spot  "Hsvl  Mark.  why.  be^ 
a  foreigner".  Oiaon  replied  "I  dont  r<md  Karl  Marx.  I  read  tba 
BUI  of  RighU  and  the  Declar«Uon  of  Indspandance.  aod  Thuaa 
documents  give  us  liberals  plenty  of  tnsptratlon.  Tbay  aia  our 
gwMca  for  the  changed  economic  order  we  advocate  * 

Olaoa'B  last  public  addraea  waa  an  appeal   for  a  better  way  at 
Ufa  and  aa  saeortatlop  of  tbe  seif-styUd  l(X>-percent  ilmsrlrsisi 
a  fitting  addrsss  to  eloee  the  career  of  a  man  who  aaw  In  pubUe 
aervtce  only  a  means  to  make  life  riclier  and  nobler. 

It  waa  on  tbe  occasion  of  the  Swsdlah  mMMoauner  oalebruuona 
at  Minnehaha  PaUa  on  June  M.  ItM.  Ha  ipofea  for  abnoat  an 
hour— aod  whan  be  waa  through  it  waa  naoeasary  to  Moort  him  to 
his  ear  Only  on«  possessing  an  indomitable  wlU  could  povlbty 
hav«  (one  thnnigh  that  ordeal.  ^^ 

Alter  relating  what  tbe  Bwedlah  people  tmw  baaa  ahla  to 
aaoompllah  through  thetr  cooper atlvea.  Olaoa  said: 

"In  my  visit  in  the  South  I  saw  an  old  Apache  eblaftala     Aa 

'Jf?^"P**°  "**•  '^^^-  ^'^^  ^^  ?•*»'  "«1  •»'  f»atbars  I  could 
nothelp  but  feel  that  h«fw  bUsil  waa  the  original  lOO-pereent 
•tow-pure  mggsd  bidMdMlMI.  The  Apacbaa  lived  by  their 
bows  and  arrowa  •  •  •  tbar  wore  klUar^untara.  not  of 
the  beast,  but  of  man  They  lived  by  war.  and  daatrored  an 
humane  who  crossed  thetr  path.  «— M«jeu   au 

nhlSii.iJ?^'!!.^?**  i"  "**•  ««»t^  •»><>  bshaee  te  a  different 
pfalloeophy  of  ooUective  human  effort.  Tbto  DbUoaonbY  kacywa  no 
racial  barriers.  Ita  goal  la  a  world  big  eoe««b  te  all  to  Uva  la 
and  a  human  society  found  on  tba  prtneipU  of  eoomon  good." 

What  wu  Otsoos  principal  oontnbuUon  to  tbe  liberal  mova> 
mcnt  of  MlnnseuUT  ••«•»«  mwvw- 

Jf^*^  71^^  ifP^  thAt  It  was  hU  Usilairti»  ar  bla  dramatlxa- 

m21«S  flUl  ^ar^J^^^  'PP***  *^»»  troi;«bt  support  from 
llbermls  from  an  stations  tn  life  ^^       -^■'— 

But,  important  aa  the  above  were,  the  writer  la  taeUaed  to  tba 
Dauaff  that  bis  chief  coatHbatlon  was  tha  t»r-*.  uw*  k^  «..«  *>wb 
party  a  definiU  «xl.nSdSSnI  phSi^J^Ty  "-»>-«»'•"»• 
»J!^t  *^l!?**  "  ^*^**  ^^  **^  diacult  to  definitely  daaatfy 
^iJTj-S!!  .!!^^  w*°**  •«'««»o  pbUoaopby.  The  movement 
Itoorlgla  Intbe  Noi4>artlMn  League,  tbe  outgrowth  of  farmer 
™'-?yP*  r*^  gaaablara  and  other  MBlimin.    This  later 

32i^!in2,if  !J*.>!i''  •^*-  ••  »«*»»  tttWUMd  tbat  they 
^  *^  !**^*°**  °*  "*•  •«»»•  oppeeeauia.     Hut  ■sasiinsllj  tt  — ^ 


Olaan's  laadarablp  the  party   deealoped  a  deftalta 
S.tS^.*'?'^.  "•  ^"^'^^  "»•  P^rty  leftward.    _., 
B.,     •     .     ^'.JLl^   tMatloo  tn  aooordanoe  with  abiltty  to 
£L«tiC.  U!2-!?**^Z  **  9*"^^  -lid  not  of  scarcity     •     •     • 

JZZZ  nTthltTr.^  y^T-    '^^"^  phrases  sitbar  orlginatad  wttb 
OHa  a*  tbay  wars  paatly  advaooad  by  Olaoa. 
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Tbay  now  have  become  national  liberal  watchworda.  In  an 
Hkellhood.  they  will  form  the  basis  of  a  naUonal  new  party  and 
five  MInneaoU  a  right  to  leadership  in  tbat  party. 

Olbow— 1  TkAk  LAna 

How  that  yioyd  B.  O"3on  has  Ijeen  gone  tar  over  19  months  It  la 
perliapa  easier  for  us  to  measure  the  stature  of  tbe  man.  Last  year 
we  were  too  doee  to  him  •  •  •  our  grief  was  too  great  to  stop 
to  consider  the  quaUty  af  tba  friend  and  leader  who  had  Just  left  ua. 

It  seemed  to  many  cf  us  as  though  we  were  living  in  a  hldeotis 
<"**™— ^'t  the  skipper  waa  not  really  gone  but  had  only  taken  a 
«>ort  trip— that  aoon  we  would  again  hear  bU  hearty  laugh,  aee 
bis  winning  amlle.  and  llaten  to  tba  words  of  wisdom  tbat  he  spoke 

The  loss  of  Olson  waa  more  than  a  great  personal  loaa-  It  was  a 
peat  party  loea.  Olaoa  blmaelf  always  beUeved  that  the  Farmer- 
Labor  Party  waa  destined  to  greatneaa  •  •  •  that  out  of  tba 
Midwest  would  come  the  political  movenaent  which  would  return 
government  to  the  peojile  and  aave  democracy,  not  only  for  Amfrtca 
btit  for  the  entire  world.  ~u««« 

Olson  hated  the  rettlmentatlon  that  goea  on  In  factories  He 
drsplaed  the  system  that  makes  slums  and  degrades  human  beings 
He  knew  that  In  spite  of  the  machinations  of  WaU  Street  In  snlte 
of  the  financial  power  of  the  Ekst  that  attempted  to  bleed  the  West 
white,  we  In  Mlnneeota  had  aomethlng.  Olson  waa  tbe  man  who 
coxild  have  stirred  the  easterners  out  of  their  lethargy.  He  had  the 
color  and  the  personaUty  to  appeal  to  them.  He  was  Just  becoming 
known  to  them  after  6  years  as  Governor  of  MinneaoU  and  In  the 
next  4  years  his  name  would  have  been  as  familiar  In  national  affairs 
as  It  was  in  Mlnneeota. 

TTet.  with  all  his  gifts,  he  U  gone.  He  has  taken  tbat  dark  Journey 
ftt)m  out  whose  bourn  no  traveler  returns.  We  who  remain  must 
try  and  continue  the  work  of  Floyd  Olson.  It  seemed  to  us  that 
the  thing  that  grieved  the  skipper  most  as  he  realised  his  end  was 
near  was  not  that  he  was  dying  but  that  his  task  was  Incomplete 
•niere  Is  no  question  that  he  could  have  done  a  great  deal  had  he 
lived.  If  we  are  to  perpetuate  his  memory,  we  must  continue  the 
work  which  is  so  inur.lnenUy  worth  doing.  He  saw  not  only  the 
BUffertng  of  the  poor  but  democracy  imperiled  and  the  whole  hximan 
race  headed  for  destruction  tinless  society  changed  Its  cotirae.  Let 
tis  dedicate  ourselves  to  change  that  course. 


Nathan  L3mn  Bachman 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

HON.  SAM  D.  McREYNOLDS 

OP  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26.  1937 

Ob  tbe  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Nathak  Lrmr 
Bachmam.  late  a  Senator  from  Tennessee 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  some  few  men  are 
given  the  unusual  power  to  mirror  the  life  and  age  in  which 
they  live.  Upon  canvas  and  in  the  Journals  of  their  day, 
with  deft  strokes  of  the  brush,  and  in  the  vernacular  of 
their  associates  they  leave  tor  posterity  vibrant  living 
sketches  in  the  kaleidoscopic  sweep  of  history.  To  some 
few  others  are  given  the  power  to  take  the  conflicting  ingots 
of  public  opinion  and  mold  them  Into  the  constructive  cast- 
ing of  public  affairs  that  guide  the  onward  sweep  of  progress. 
Theirs  is  the  task  of  fusing  the  extremes  of  political  thought 
and  guiding  them  through  legislative  channels  to  the  better- 
ment of  humanity.  Still  fewer  men  are  endowed  with  the 
Indescribable  sensitivity  that  enables  them  to  live  life  in  Its 
truer  and  fuller  meaning.  To  them  is  given  the  faculty  of 
absorbing  and  reflectinc  the  glow  of  human  kindness  and 
good  feeling,  of  softening  and  tempering,  of  lightening  and 
somehow  sweetening  the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous 
fortune. 

If  it  is  possible  for  the  persotiallty  of  one  man  to  contain 
the  ultimate  of  these  three  characteristics,  then  such  a  man 
was  Nathah  L.  Bachman,  the  beloved  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, whose  passing  has  deprived  all  those  who  were  privi- 
leged to  know  him  of  a  companionship  rare  In  the  pleasure 
It  brought  to  those  who  shared  it.  Though  death,  as  It  must 
to  all  men,  has  taken  from  us  his  physical  presence,  Naii 
Bachman  lives  on  forever  In  memory  and  his  nftiny  embla- 
loned  in  gold  upon  the  marble  tablets  of  accompUshment 
stand  hallowed  for  posterity  in  the  annals  of  America's 
great  sons. 


Nathan  Ltnn  Bachman  was  bom  In  Chattanooga,  Ham- 
ilton County,  Tenn.,  August  2.  1878.  His  father.  Dr.  Jona- 
than Waverly  Bachman.  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  tbe 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  In  Chattaaooga  for 
over  50  years.  Exerting  a  deep  influence  over  the  moral 
traditions  of  Tennessee,  he  was  known  and.  beloved  amry  by 
members  oi  all  religious  denominatiozis.  In  1870,  when  the 
yellow  fever  epidemic  swept  over  southeastern  TtnnfniKO 
taking  a  terrifying  toll  of  human  life.  Dr.  Wai»Hmat|  gQ^  |^ 
Catholic  priest  alone  were  spared  to  nurse  and  administer 
to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  peojde.  Fearlessly,  untiringly. 
Dr.  Bachman  worked  through  those  dark  and  perilous  days 
tending  the  needs  df  all  creeds,  races,  and  colors.  As  the 
ravages  of  the  disease  wore  on.  the  Oftth^ljp  pciest  wgs 
stricken  and  succumbed  to  the  deadly  fever,  and  legend  has 
it  that  Dr.  Bachman  conducted  the  funeral  services  over  the 
last  remains  of  this  priest,  there  being  no  other  priest  in 
the  territory  at  the  time. 

From  his  father.  Nats  Bachman  Inherited  his  faculty  for 
leadership,  his  devoUon  to  duty,  a  warm  humanitarian  out- 
look on  life,  and  a  democratic  attitude  that  endeared  him  to 
humble  and  exalted  alike. 

Endowed  by  birth  with  such  high  intellectual  and  moral 
characteristics,  as  a  very  young  man  he.  demonstrated  the 
potentialiUes  of  the  great  naUonal  heights  he  was  to  reach. 
i«-At  the  age  of  19  he  answered  the  call  for  voluntetfs  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  War*  Volunteering 
in  May  1898,  he  was  in  training  at  Fort  Oglethorps  Oa- 
when  his  mother,  Eva  D.  Bachman.  became  serioudy  111, 
The  only  son.  Gov.  Robert  L.  Taylor  had  him  withdrawn 
from  service.    His  mother  died  on  June  9,  1898. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  Nathan  Bachmah 
again  attempted  tp  enter  the  service,  but  after  much  argu- 
ment the  council  of  friends  convinced  him  that  he  could 
serve  his  cdbitry  best  by  remaining  on  the  bench  as  judge 
of  the  circuit  court  of  Hamilton  County. 

He  attended  the  public  schools  and  Baylor  Preparatory 
School  for  Boys,  Chattanooga.  Tenn.;  Southwestern  Presby- 
terian University,  Clarksville.  Tenn.;  Central  University 
Danville.  Ky.;  Washington  and  Lee  University.  Lexington, 
Va.;  and  University  of  Chattanooga  Law  S(dxo61.  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.  He  wa?  graduated  from  the  law  department 
of  the  University  of  Virginia.  CharlottcsvlUe,  Va.,  in  1908  J 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1903  and  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  Chattanooga  in  the  same  year. 

He  sought  and  won  the  hand  of  Pearl  MoMaimen  I^ke^ 
of  the  illustrious  North  Carolina  family.  They  were  married^ 
January  7,  1904.  and  Miss  Pearl,  as  she  is  lovingly  kndwn 
to  her  intimates,  became  the  charming  hostess  at  their 
beautiful  home  surrounded  by  the  soft  amethyst  slopes  cf 
Signal  Mountain,  overlooking  the  dty  of  Chattanooga. 

A  daughter,  Martha,  was  bom  to  the  hmipy  couple  on 
October  4,  1904.  A  most  unusually  brilliant  child,  little 
Bfartha  would  delight  her  father  by  reading  the  paper  to 
him  at  the  age  of  5.  As  she  grew  older  there  developed 
between  Martha  and  her  father  a  rare  companionship. 
Almost  Inseparable,  the  two  shared  In  the  delights  of  the 
other.  For  Nate,  no  fishing  trip,  no  hunting  trip,  or  other 
recreational  excursion  was  complete  unless  his  daughter 
Martha  was  along.  On  February  17.  1928,  Martha  was  mar- 
ried to  Thomas  A.  McCoy,  a  prominent  attomey  of  Asbe- 
vllle.  N.  C.  and  on  February  18.  1933,  Nate  was  delighted 
with  the  news  that  a  granddaughter,  Sallie  Haliburton  Mc- 
Coy, had  been  bom. 

Serving  successively  as  city  attomey  of  Chattanooga 
from  1906  to  1908.  Judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  TTumiH^^ri 
County.  Tenn.,  from  1912  to  1918,  Nathan  Bachman  became 
an  associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ttonessee  in 
1918  in  which  capacity  he  served  untU  1924.  resigning  to 
seek  the  nomination  for  United  States  Senator  In  1924,  a 
three-cornered  race  In  which  Lawrence  Davis  T^rson  was 
nominated.  Retiring  tp  private  practice,  he  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Hill  McAllister  to  the  United  States  Senate 
on  February  28.  1933,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by -the 
resignation  of  Senator  CordeU  Hull,  our  beloved  Seaetary 
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tf  state.  B»  VM  nelcctod  1  the  next  fenerml  etoctlon 
to  ISM  Itf  an  offcnrbelmliig  majoritj  to  flU  the  remainder 
If  Um  term  aad  waa  retlected  for  tbe  fuU  e-jrear  t«rm  m 
United  SteteB  Senator  tn  1936  br  an  even  greater  majority, 
■i  mrmd  with  dtattncttoc  in  tbe  Senate  unUl  April  23.  1937. 
the  date  of  hie  death. 

PraJee.  high  honon,  national  and  international  preetig* 
had  little  effect  on  Nathan  Bachmak.  He  carried  honor  and 
hith  ofDiee  with  dignity  and  the  highest  at  purpoee.  but 
throofhout  hie  life  he  retained  his  tmnaual  kinship  to  the 
maaa  of  the  people.  The  atanpUcity  of  his  clothes  was  a 
marked  eharaetcrlstlc  of  Nati  BAcmtAW.  WUh  the  excep- 
tion of  the  most  anusoal  of  oecaaions  his  dress  varied  but 
little.  In  Washington,  in  Chattanooga,  on  foreign  trips. 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Nats  was  usually  attired  in 
a  dark  suit  without  a  vest,  a  white  shtrt  with  turned-down 
•oQar.  and  black  string  tie.  He  generally  wore  a  wide 
brimmed  Ught-cokved  Stetson  hot 

His  sparkling  and  ready  wit  and  his  hearty  laugh  marked 
him  as  a  man  who  toved  Uf  e  and  the  associations  It  gave 
bhn.  Wherever  he  was.  whoever  he  was  with.  Nati  was 
always  at  home.  He  delighted  in  telling  tuad  delighted  those 
who  heard,  whether  they  be  high  dignitary  or  obscure 
hiborer.  the  stories  of  his  native  mountaineers  and  likely  as 
not  his  audience  was  made  up  of  all  shades  of  the  social 
and  eeoDomle  scales  of  this  Nation.  Nati  Bachxan's  home 
•n  Signal  Ifountatn  and  his  hotel  room  In  Washington  were 
aBke  havens  of  advice  and  entertainment  for  all  who  called 
icgirrlkM  of  the  sise  of  their  pocketbook  or  the  cut  of  their 
dothes.  And  ttumands  were  they  who  sought  his  coxmsel 
and  felt  the  warmth  of  his  fMendshlp. 

Rig  fttneral.  not  anhke  his  fireside  during  his  lifetime, 
was  attended  bj  exalted  and  obscure  alike  who  came  to 
pay  their  last  respecte  to  the  man  whom  they  had  known  and 
loved.  In  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  tp^n.  simplicity 
marked  the  funeral  services. 

Nazi  lUnnfaw  has  fought  the  good  fight  and  has  been 
called  to  his  fathers.  Were  the  veils  of  eternity  parted  for 
an  instant.  I  can  well  imagine  that  there  might  be  disclosed 
a  group  of  Ostinguished  men.  There  would  be  Andrew 
Ackaon  teOing  of  his  fight  for  the  welfare  of  the  common 
Bin.  There  would  be  "Marse  Henry"  Watterson.  telling 
of  his  experiences  as  a  young  Journalist  In  Chattanooga 
during  the  Civil  War.  There  would  be  Whistler  recalling  the 
works  of  art  he  left  for  posterity.  There  irould  be  Will 
Sogers,  nrfnnlng  his  satiric,  good-natured  yams,  and  in  the 
enter  of  this  group  I  can  well  imagine  Nati  BAcmcAJi 
teOhig  of  the  people  he  served  and  k}ved  in  Tennessee.  AH 
were  men  bound  by  the  kinship  of  greatness,  men  who  lived 
richly,  wisely,  and  constructively.  Men  who  devoted  their 
lives  and  varied  efforte  to  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Kaib  BsooiAV'k  remains  sleep  peacefully  in  a  shaded 
grove  In  Forest  HlUs  Conetery.  in  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 
Under  a  kindly  Tennessee  sky  his  last  resting  place  is 
nestled  between  the  soft  green  mountains,  tbe  fertile  valleys, 
and  alow  winding  rivers  that  were  the  scenes  of  many  of  his 
happfcft  hours  on  earth.  On  these  moimtains.  in  these 
faDeys.  along  these  rivers,  he  Bves  on  forever  in  memory 
antong  thoee  who  were  and  are  his  friends. 


Joseph  W.  Byms 
MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  MISSOUKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Jfay  26,  1937 


tba  utm. 
at 


at  Baa. 

of 


.  sad  pobUe  __ . 
lata  Qpmiua  of  tbe 

Ite.  OOCyuy.    llr.  speaker,  the  doath  of  your  distin- 
•teMMd  predecessor  came  as  a  great  shock  to  me.   How  oookl 


It  have  been  otherwise,  when  only  a  few  hours  previous 
thereto  I  had  been  summoned  to  his  oCBce  and  was  In  con- 
ference with  him.  Hl5  passing  was  a  personal  loss,  because 
back  In  the  Sixty-third  Congress,  when  I  came  to  Washing- 
ton. I  made  his  acquaintance.  Prom  that  day  on  he  was  my 
friend  and  I  was  his.  Some  of  my  dose  personal  friends  In 
the  House  have  never  been  able  to  understand  why  I  8tul>- 
bomly  resisted  their  efforts  to  secure  my  support  when  they 
sought  Positions  of  power  in  the  organization  of  the  House. 
I  told  them  frankly  that  my  efforts  wovild  be  directed  in 
behalf  of  Jos  Bniis,  as  we  all  knew  him. 

It  was  because  of  this  friendship  existing  over  this  long 
period  of  years  that  caused  me  to  openly  advocate  hla  Inter- 
ests when  he  was  a  candidate,  first,  for  Speaker,  then  for 
leader,  and  later,  when  he  was  successfully  being:  elevated 
to  the  Speakership.  On  no  occasion  had  he  sought  honors 
that  I  did  not  support  him. 

When  I  was  elected  to  the  Sixty-nlnth  Congress  he  called 
me  to  his  office  and  the  advice  he  gave  me  at  that  time  I 
followed  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  Back  in  1932.  when  I  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Reorganl- 
atlan.  Joi  Brufs  was  its  chairman.  It  was  back  of  dosed 
doors  that  I  really  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  why  he  had 
been  so  successful  in  public  life.  His  knowledge  of  the  work- 
ings of  our  Oovermnent  was  astonishing.  He  knew  the  de- 
tails, the  responsibilities,  and  obllgaUons  of  Government 
officials  from  the  Cabinet  officers  down.  At  that  time  he  was 
also  chairman  of  the  great  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
His  faithful  and  efficient  service,  his  persuasive  arguments 
were  known  not  only  to  the  Members  of  Congress  but  to  the 
Naticm  as  a  whole. 

During  the  period  Mr.  Brxifs  was  Speaker  he  appointed  me 
to  two  special  select  committees.  First,  the  Committee  to 
Investigate  the  American  Retail  PWeratlon.  Shortly  there- 
after I  became  ill.  He  called  at  the  hospital  to  see  me  and. 
although  he  did  not  desire  me  to  do  so.  I  resigned  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  When  the  Select  Committee  on 
Reorganization  was  named  in  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress 
he  named  me  a  member  of  that  committee. 

His  congenial  personality  brought  htm  real  friendship  and 
respect.  Not  only  his  State  but  likewise  the  Nation  mourned 
his  passing. 


Heniy  E.  Stubbs 


•^  MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COSTELLO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  26.  1937 
On  tbe  life.  cbar»cter.  &nd  public  wrTlce  of  Hon  Hsmbt  K 
I*tc  a  RepreaenUtlT*  from  CailXornia 

Mr.  COSTELIXD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  pause  today  to  pay  our 
meed  of  tribute  to  the  memory  of  those  coUeagues  who  have 
gone  from  among  us.  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  wltneaa 
the  passing  of  one  of  our  colleagues  whom  all  had  learned 
to  tove  and  respect.  In  the  death  of  ReprcscnULlve  Hamrr 
E.  STuass  not  only  have  the  people  of  his  district  In  CaU- 
fornia  suffered  the  loss  of  a  valued  and  an  able  legislator 
but  the  Nation  as  a  whole  has  been  deprived  of  his  sincere 
coimsel  and  sound  thinking.  Although  others  may  follow 
to  his  footsteps,  others  may  take  his  place  to  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Represenutlves.  yet  none  can  entirely  flU  the  place 
which  he  leaves  vacant. 

m^J^^'^^  ^*  ""^  "''"^  "•  ^^'^  "^  one  looted  to  the 
J^Uare  and  service  of  his  fellow  men.  At  no  time  did  he 
^^his  per«,mU  interest  to  supersede  his  broad  human 
SSri  H?*"^.  ?''^~'«»  his  life  to  religion,  he  went 
torthin  his  ministry  to  tend  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  his 
congregation. 

«S-^**J°  ^'  ^  ^^  ^^^-  "^t  he  developed  his  kindly 
■nlle  and  genUe.  yet  ffrm.  handclasp.    HexeVtoo,  he  M- 
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juh^  the  attributes  of  the  deep  thinker,  filled  with  a  pro- 
found Insight  into  human  nature  and  sated  with  that  wise 
philosophy  which  comes  only  to  him  who  has  his  knowledge 
firmly  based  upon  the  belief  In  hnmortallty  and  upon  the 
confident  assurance  that  an  all-merciful  God  watches  over 
the  affairs  of  man. 

We  who  watohed  HnciT  Stubbs  in  his  comings  and  goings 
are  now  deprived  of  his  quiet  smile  and  his  sympathetic 
understanding.  Never  again  can  we  enjoy  his  sage  advice 
and  thoughtful  counsel.  No  longer  do  we  hear  his  calm 
voice  nor  feel  his  warm  handclasp.  Taken  away  from  us 
is  his  physical  presence,  but  the  memory  of  his  good  deeds 
and  constructive  accomplishments  can  never  die  The 
recollection  of  his  gentle  nature  and  his  kindly  manner  shall 
remain  an  Inspiration  to  us  forever. 

Even  as  he  so  often  uttered  the  tender  words  of  sympathy 
to  the  bereaved  In  ministering  to  his  congregation,  the  task 
Is  now  left  to  others  to  express  that  sympathy  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family  upon  his  departure.  May  they  enjoy  the 
consolation  which  is  engendered  by  the  firm  belief  in  a  gen- 
erous and  merciful  God  from  which  Pat  Stubbs  himself 
benefited  so  richly.  May  we.  who  were  vouchsafed  the  privi- 
lege of  knowing  him  so  Intimately  in  Washington,  be  en- 
couraged to  discharge  our  duties  cheerfuUy  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  self-sacrifice  to  duty  and  deep  devotion  to  ttie 
welfare  of  his  constituents  and  of  his  family.  A  devotion 
Which  he  was  not  unmindful  of.  although  suffering  the  naln 
and  anguish  of  his  last  hours  on  earth.  ^^ 

TYuly  HtNRY  Stubbs  practiced  the  precepts  of  that  Mas- 
ter to  whose  service  his  Ufe  was  dedicated.  Such  faith  such 
loyalty,  and  such  untiring  self-sacrifice  cannot  go  unre- 
warded. 


James  P.  Buchanan 
MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN         \ 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  May  26.  1937 

On  the  l«e.  character,  and  public  service  x)f  Hon.  James  P 
Buchanan.  late  a  RepreaenUtlve  from  Ttaaa 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker  <f  it  be  that  those  who  have 
left  us  can  penetrate  death's  mysteries  and  look  into  earthly 
hearts  and  minds  to  learn  our  emotions  and  thoughts  he 
knows,  better  than  such  poor  things  as  words  can  express 
what  I  now  record;  but.  In  order  that  posterity  may  be  cer- 
tahi  that  J.  P.  Buchanah,  former  Representative  from  Texas 
has  not  been  forgotten,  it  is  fitting  that  the  last  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Rbcord  assert  that  fact  as  the  earUest  pages 
by  resolution  and  the  words  of  his  friends,  asserted  his 
death  and  his  virtues. 

For  many  years  I  have  known  him  intimately,  often  aiding 
him  as  best  I  could  in  his  Important  legislative  undertakings. 
Particularly  was  this  true  during  the  last  year  of  his  life 
when  I  was  a  member  of  his  Committee  on  Reorganization 
In  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress  and  of  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  on  Government  Organization  in  the  present 
Congress,  having  had  the  honor  to  succeed  him  to  the  chair- 
manship of  the  last-mentioned  committee. 

There  are  many  other  men  In  Congress  who  have  attained 
to  greatness  and  many  who  are  on  the  road  to  that  high 
^Ute.  Among  them  all  there  is  not  one  who  better  deserves 
that  distinction. 

Without  apparent  effort  J.  P.  Buchanah  broke  through  the 
stone  of  partisanship,  melted  the  slimy  shale  of  prejudice 
and  braved  the  heat  of  controversy  to  find  and  possess  that 
glorious  gem  that  all  desire,  the  love  of  his  contemporaries. 

During  the  session  of  Congress  now  ending  no  days  of  his 
colleagues  have  been  so  filled  that  a  moment  has  not  come 
for  a  pause  to  realize  how  much  he  was  being  missed  a 
longing  for  his  willing  and  todustricus  helo,  his  sage  ad- 
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vice,  or  his  unbounded  sympathy.  Richer  because  he  lived, 
our  lives  will  never  find  recompense  for  his  death. 

Randolph  Perldna 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON^DWARD  J.  HART 

>^  .  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  Tm  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  26. 1937 

PiwuNs,  late  a  RepresentaUve  from  New  Jeriey^^^ 

pJt^^'^V,  ^-  ^^er,  in  the  death  of  Randolph 
PniKms  tills  Congress,  this  Nation,  and  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  have  suffered  a  severe  loss.  And  countless  Members 
In  and  out  of  the  House  of  Representatives  will  feel  that 
they  have  lost  an  honored  friend.  Congressman  PExxxNa 
was  a  man  of  exceptionally  strong  intellect,  as  his  coUeagues 

^i^""^**^  ^,°^^  **"  ^^^^  ^"^*-  It  ^  ^^'  indeccTthat 
a  Member  acquires  renown  In  this  body  because  of  Se  work 
he  does  in  rommittee.  One  sensational  statement,  whether 
founded  in  fact  or  not,  whether  prompted  by  maU^  or  «! 
cessive  zeal,  when  made  by  a  Member  on  the  fioor  of  ^ 

^^I'^A.'^  ""^^  ^""^^"^  *''*°»  him  to  the  attention  of  the 
country  than  years  of  conscientious,  constructive  committee 
work.  And  yet  we,  familiar  as  we  are  with  Uie  gen^and 
course  of  legislation,  know  Uiat  the  really  effective  work 
performed  by  Members  of  ttie  House  Is  ^e  mainly  \^TSn 
the  committee  rooms.     -  ^^  wimm 

Mr.  Perkins  spoke  but  rarely  on  the  floor.    When  he  did 

^Zc'^nn'^fll"^  ""^5  ^^^-  ^"*  members  of  the  commit- 
tees on  which  he  served  will  attest  to  the  value  of  his  services 
in  analyzing  and  constructing  legislation.  Quick  of  dis- 
cernment, unemng  In  his  application  of  logic  to  any  given 
Situation,  and  backed  by  an  exhaustive  knowledge^  S 
eglsUt  ve  and  governmental  principles,  much  of  our  recent 
legislation  bears  the  Imprint  of  his  careful  and  judicious 
attention. 

fhf,^^''^J?^L"  *°  .""^  """^  °'  °^^°y  ««»"•  Members  of 
this  body  Mr  Perkins'  service  here  was  rendered  at  finan- 
cial sacrifice  to  himself.  During  nearly  all  his  years  as  an 
advocate  In  the  courts  he  maintained  his  princlual  law 

Jf  "^^^  ?^  °^  *^^^-    '^^°  I  was  but  a  boy  he  waTone  ^ 
the  best-known  lawyers  in  the  northern  section  of  New 
Jer^y.  and  Perhaps  it  Is  not  incorrect  to  say  that  more 
good  lawyers  now  practicing  in  the  city  of  Jersey  City  re-        - 
ceived  their  training  under  Randolph  Perkins  than  4ttdcr 
any  other  member  of  the  Jegal  profession.  ^ 

Mr.  Perkws  served  with  distinction  In  the  New  Jersey 
Leg^ature  before  coming  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  both  places  he  was  a  valuable  servant  of  those  who 
selected  him  as  their  representative,  faithful  to  his  duties, 
wise  and  practical  in  performing  them,  an  ornament  to  iS 
profes^on  a  tower  of  sti-engtii  to  his  party,  and  a  delight  to 
his  host  of  friends.  «="»*«.  w 


Joseph  W.  Byms 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


OF 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  DITTER 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26. 1937 

On  the  Ufe.  character,  and  pubUc  aenrice  of  Hon.  Josxpr  W  Brua. 
late  Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUvea 

Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Uttle  more  than  a  year  ago 
we  were  shocked  to  hear  of  the  passing  of  one  whose  kindli- 
ness had  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him.   I  refer  to  our 
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frtaMt  HB^  eoOMCDt.  our  toaaer  ^Oattimiaiabtd  8&  ater,  the 
BononOde  Jonni  W.  Bms. 

It  ii  fiTcn  to  but  lew  men  to  wield  an  Influence  such  as 
Jos  Btbxs  did.  His  p»i^«Mial  charm  made  thi^^  power  pos- 
He  was  postttve.  jet  frackms.  He  was  serious,  yet 
He  was  stem,  yet  kindly.  He  exemplified  the 
■tivntth.  the  nmedneas,  and  the  courage  of  individual  Inl- 
ttathre  and  ambition.  In  his  passing  wc  have  lost  a  real  Xrlend. 
A  loTahie  spirit;  the  Nation  has  lost  a  worthy 


I  tfo  not  aam  one*,  bat  many  timad, 
•ncr  ttaay  mn  daad.    They  di« 
ttme  iw>  loofc  to  a  dark  comer. 
HiBt  munmirtiig  a  ■■■m,  tiMn  ay 
That  tbmf  ta  only  rtartnaai  tbcra.    Tb«y  die 
■Mb  ttaM  *  Cootatap  actooai  in 
'Tbm  wtil-MiuMiUiiJd  way— when  tt  to  but 
Thm  craaklag  of  the  atalr.    They*T«  baan 
Wttli  m  as  dtnaar  aa  tha  tight  gnm  mm. 
VBttl  w  twaad  to  paaa  tba  paaa. 
Or  biMA    Tbay  dl«  again  aach  tima  wa  do 
A^ag  and  tlUak.  "rt»  thla  wUl  plaaaa 
J*"*"*— «**  tb»j  ara  not  there!    Again  with 
^^•y  •"■»•  Mch  time  we  aaa  a  book 
WWI-lovid.  a  tevonta  flowar.  or  a  aoena 
Wa  aharad.  or  when  we  catch  a  look 
XJ}peti  tba  young  child's  face  tbat  we  i»ii««r>rffc 

*"^^  ■*     "  "  ^    ».  but  many 

tbay  die. 


BwD. 


Piatt  Andrew 


thg 


id 
In 


Ikil^ 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
HON.  ROBERT  LUCE 

C9  MAgSACHUSXTTS 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

WedMsdOf.  May  2$.  1937 

"•^  ■*"■■•■.  M*tf  public  larvtea  of  Hon.  A.  Pmtt 
■SM  »  ■•ptaaantativa  from  ifa— iiiiaMlia 

LO^  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  death  of  A.  PUTT  Amiftgw 
HWise  lost  one  of  its  most  earnest,  thoughtful,  and 
""^  ^^anben.  He  hroagbt  here  unusual  training.  As  a 
!•  bad  beoonewell  froonded  in  economics.  Then 
aa  expert  iMlstaDt  and  editor  ef  the  yotumlnous 
qf  the  Wbtlonal  Monetary  Commlalon.  which 
"  study  of  world  finance  that  led  to  the 
-_  a*,  ^r  J  years  be  was  an  Assist^t 
^nu_°*  *5f  J*«««»nr.  Intimate  knowledge  of  foreign 
■^Ittwyaffafra  resulted  from  his  four  years  and  a  half 
vam  tbrongh  the  World  War  period,  with  service  In 
mneh  army  and  later  that  of  the  XTntted  States  in 
**  be  wasproBotod  to  heutenant  eokxiel. 
the  eonne  of  his  15  years  in  Congress  an  this  «i- 
d  or  distinct  Talue.  especially  tai  the  com- 

•^  -S  *?  ****  ******  ***®  ***•  *w  to  W»  House. 
'^°**'  his  words  commanded  respect. 

has  through  many  years  been  notable  for  Its 
traditlonJ? ''"^  "'**    ^  "^^  ^"««^  l*^«d  up  to  Its 


Senator  Jaiacs  Couzena 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Map  2$.  1937 

irtw.  and  puhUe  aarrlea  oT  Bon. 
Isle  a  ■wMter  ftem  m*"*  ^  n 

Uto  raeord  wrttlMi  In 
big  14 


ator,,lrom  Michigan,  needs  no  ampliflcatlon  by  me  or  by  any 
man.  It  stands  solidly  on  its  merita  and  will  stand  for 
always  as  a  striking  memento  of  all  that  is  finest  and  beet 
in  public  senrlce. 

I  am  adding  my  voice  to  the  appreclaUons  of  Senator 
CoTTzsKs  because  we  were  associates  from  the  same  part  oC 
the  same  State  and  because  all  we  of  Michigan  In  the  Con- 
gress are  proud  that  he  also  was  of  our  State. 

Serutor  Couzms'  conception  of  public  service  was  at  onoe 
simple  and  sternly  dlfflcult  of  fulflUment.  He  believed  that 
pubUc  service  means  precisely  what  It  say^.  He  believed  that 
a  man  chosen  for  public  oCDce  by  the  people  actually  was 
the  servant  of  the  people,  pledged  to  do  their  bidding  and 
to  express  their  will  to  the  best  of  h\n  ability. 

He  did  not  believe  that  he  or  any  of  his  colleagues  were 
elected  to  serve  «>eclal  groups  or  minorities.  He  scorned  that 
false  creed  because  he  knew,  as  all  honest  Members  of  this 
Congress  know,  that  such  truckling  to  special  gitrnpa  invari- 
ably kads  to  bad  leglshition. 

He  was  a  man  of  Indomitable  courage  and.  conseqtiently, 
he  was  much  in  confiict.  Yet  no  matter  how  turbulent  the 
ccmtroversies  In  which  he  occasionally  engaged  In  the  Sen- 
ate, no  Member,  either  of  his  own  party  or  of  the  opposition 
ever  questioned  his  utter  honesty  of  purpose.  He  fought 
doggedly,  but  he  fought  always  for  what  he  thought  was 
right,  regardless  of  the  odds  or  the  tremeiMlous  prcwure  that 
frequently  was  brought  to  bear  against  him. 

Senator  Coozsks  was  a  strong  man  among  the  powerful 
but  an  exceedingly  gentle  man  to  the  weak  and  oppreasea. 
Be  was  not  without  enemies,  but  they  were  strong  and  rich 
enemies.  The  common  people  of  Michigan  and  of  the  Nation 
were  hU  friends.  He  loved  little  chUdren.  He  gave  mlUioiM 
upon  mHLons  of  dollars  for  their  phyilcal  and  educational 
betterment.  And  he  mads  hk  baoiCaflllani  wttlmit  tver  the 
■lightest  thought  of  personal  agfrandteBMBt.  Indeed  this 
scrupulous  man  was  never  more  scrupulous  than  in  his  con- 
stant determination  to  keep  hU  private  chariUes  divorced 
from  his  public  life. 

Bdichlgan  and  the  Natton  knew  his  worth.    I  am  certain 

that  all  of  us  are  of  one  mind  that  in  the  death  of  Senator 

<r°^i  *  •^^^  statenaan.  a  dsfender  of  tha  WMk.  a  lover 

of  children,  and  a  elwnpta  of  ttat  right  pragMdM  to^t^ 

eternal  reward. 


Housing  and  Slam  Cleaimnce'** 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  Ngw  jKurr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
ITonday.  August  1$.  1937 

rJSL  ^^^i^  ^  ^^•***-  "  »•  fraUfyln.  to 
S^  le^iJir?  ?  Congwmdraw.  to  a  close,  that 
wSS^Jo*^?^  ^  improve  ttrtng  conditions  of  the 
mjderprlvlleged  and  provide  work  for  the  building  trade* 
is  to  be  an  accomplished  fact  at  last  ^^  «■»«■ 

Fver  since   the  present  administration  came  Into  office 
SSJS^IL^  "f**  °'  *"  »"^«»"°°  to  enact  a  com- 

~«^ous^  and  untiringly  for  adeqoatg  bouitag  legSa- 

^  STS^SLf^r*."?*  •'^  ^  «d^S?^lfter^. 
J.  ^JSf^  •  that  after  this  k>ng  delay  the  mewmre 
^  S^n^T^^'i^^  *»^"  ^  accompUsh  th*.  pur- 
P-J^rtg^Oy  intended.  It  is  «,  limited  a.  to  be  not  ^ 
w-^*^    gesture.    Consequently.    It    win    ba    a    inn*    h««m» 

"ittwww  '^■tlt>«ii  aod«r  whkh  tbe  poor   throwlKmt 
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the  Nation  are  now  hving-welfare  societies,  labor  organlza- 
S?Snf 't^'^'^^i  authorities,  business  men.  and  outstanding 

Glared  themselves  In  favor  of  adequate  housing  legislaUon 
and  peUtioned  that  It  be  enacted.  ^^  legisiauon 

nn^itifiri^  *f  ^°^  "^'  ^^^  ^^  ^^  co»«  when  the 
one>thIrd    of    our    populaUon    who   it    Is    stated    are    m- 

Se^^dXjX^lLr °"°^  ^'^^  '^'^''''^'^  ~'^^"°- 
The  only  encouragement  to  be.  taken  from  the  passage  of 
the  present  housing  biU.  and  it  is  upon  this  ba^^t  I 
rSr  ^'i!V\  "^^  support,  is  the  hope  that  it  may  be  a  start 
although  it  Is  a  very  poor  start  toward  the  elimination  ^* 
unsightly  and  unhealthful  Uving  quarters  that  now  com^ 
u^  *  »at»opal  disgrace,  and.  in  their  place  the  subsUtu- 
Uon  of  saniUry  and  healthful  homes,  with  pleasant  sur- 

^'th?i';  l^^^T  ^°-  ^  "^--  —  -^  P-Perly 

«.^i!l!il.*'*^*'w*^  legislation  Is  adopted  to  accomplish  this 

SSSTln'Sj^^rir  ^""^  '""  '""  ^"^  "  ^^  ^^-^ 
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Joseph  W.  Byrns 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

^      4JF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HDUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26.  1937 

On  the  me  chmncter.  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Joseph  W  Btmjs 
I«t«  Speaker  of  the  Houae  of  RepresentatlTw 

^1!L  !lf^7  ^'■-  ^^^^^'  "  ^ould  be  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  deep  sense  of  grief  which  overwhelmed  me  when 
I  received  the  news  of  the  sudden  passing  of  our  late  beloved 
Speaker.  Jot  Byrns.  While  it  was  obvious  to  us  all  that  for 
some  time  he  had  been  working  under  a  severe  physical 
strain,  whose  effects  were  clearly  shown  in  his  gait  and 

fhor^K"*"*"!'  ?°w*  "^  "*•  ^  **^"^^«'-  ^^1'  ^y  apprehension 
that  the  end  of  his  earthly  career  was  close  at  hand 

My  acquaintance  with  this  dearly  beloved  character  ran 
back  almost  20  years.    During  nearly  all  of  that  time.  I  saw 

^i^L^i;  ?  K.^  *'''*  "*^"  '°'  ^^  ^°''«'  but  the  meUow 
warmth  of  his  gracious^and  kindly  personaUty  impressed 
itself  upon  me  in  indelible  fashion.  ^^ 

But  It  was  not  until  I  became  a  Member  of  this  great  body 
that  I  came  to  a  full  realizaUon  of  the  full  steture  mental 
"?™»L.^"^  spiritual,  of  this  rare  figure  whom 'we  had 
selected  to  preside  over  our  deUberaUons. 

Joe  Byrns  was  a  true  patriot;  he  loved  and  served  his 
country  with  aU  his  heart.    He  was  a  true  ChiStilS^^  Ve 

ml^  ^.""^ifn^^f  '^^'^  ^^  °'^"  °^  ^  «^t  comm^d- 
ment     His  tall  Uncotoesque  figure  will  never  again  adorn 

this  Chamber:  the  kindness  in  the  depths  of  his  lustrous 
eyes  will  never  more  shine  out  upon  us.  welcoming  us  en- 
couraging us.  but  the  memory  of  his  friendliness,  his  help- 
fulness, his  patience,  and  his  leadership  can  never  fade  from 
our  heart  of  hearts. 

For  some  time  prior  to  his  lamentable  death  he  had  re- 
frained from  attendance  at  social  functions.  I  shall  always 
account  It  one  of  the  sweetest  recollections  of  my  life  that 
his  last  appearance  at  any  such  event  outside  of  his  home 
was  at  a  dinner  tendered  to  me  by  many  of  my  colleagues 
n  honor  of  my  marriage,  about  a  week  before  his  herculean 
labors  were  ended.  His  speech  on  that  occasion  showed 
forth  all  the  sincerity,  beauty,  and  homely  virtue  which 
were  part  of  his  great  soul. 

To  this  giant  among  men.  rugged  yet  gentte.  earnest  yet 
patient,  firm  yet  tolerant,  we  can  only  say  in  this  sad  hour 
of  remembrance: 

Adieu,  and  take  thy  praise  with  thee  to  Heaven!      ' 


William  P.  Connery,  Jr.       *   —  . 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS    • 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN      ' 

OP  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOU5e  of  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  16,  1937 

CoNifBT.  Jr..  late  a  RepresenUUve  from  Massachusetts 

th^T^??^*^'  ^-  Speaker.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  realize 
n^tn^  CoKKBtT  has  departed.  It  is  likewise  hardfS 
us  to  comprehend  why  he  should  have  been  taken  aw^  to 
an  hour  when  he  was  needed  most. 

^^^i^S^l  *?**  ^  ^'^^^^  personal  friends  when  he 
pSi^^o  W***»^^°  to  take  up  his  duties  in  the  Sixty- 
eghth  Congress.  I  was  then  employed  as  a  secretarf^d 
our  offlc«  were  adjofaitag.  In  the  foUowing  Congress  I  ^ 
successful  in  being  elected  as  a  Member^  the  HoSe  ^ 
we  continued  to  wcH-k  side  by  side  for  many  yefr^^ih^ 
was  not  an  hour  of  the  day  that  he  was  not  tryiS  to  hS 
some  poor  unfortunate  person.  Billy  Connery  ^  a  «S- 
made  man  In  every  sense  of  the  word. 

of  ^w'*^^^  "^""^^  ^  Washington  he  took  up  the  study 
of  law.  In  his  congressional  career  he  specialized  In  ad- 
^cing  legislation  to  assist  those  with  whom  he  served  in  the 

SS  Jr  ^^v"*.^'  'r^^^'o^-  H«  was  a  meX^o^  Se 
n?^n^  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  he  became  chairman 

tLV^S.m^'w^J'^S?"-  We  all  know  the  contrib^M 
that  he  made  that  brought  additional  benefits  to  those  whose 
interest  he  advocated.  wuuse 

«^/nJ?i^"°''.^^^'  ^*  ^  impossible  to  describe  Billy's  per- 
sonality in  words.  Regardless  of  whether  one  agreed  wSi 
his  views,  it  had  no  effect  upon  their  friendship  f or  Wm 

in  the  many  years  I  have  been  in  Washington  I  have  known 
fh«^  ^^l  c^^'^tributed  more  toward  the  cause  of  labor 
than  BILLY  CoNKraY.  and  I  am  sure  that  some  day  ow^ 

^IcL'^thaTL^'e^d^r^'d.'^  "^"^^^  ^  -^^^^^on  of- tha 

«^h^kT **"^  °^2!®  ^°"^  ^'^^  '^^^^  mourned  his  passing, 
as  did  his  many  friends  not  only  in  the  district  heWiSS 
represented  but  throughout  the  Nation  ne  so  ably 


Joseph  W.  Byrns 

MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or     , 

HON.  CLAUDE  A.  FULLER 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  26,  1937 
On  the  "'e.  chawctOT.  anrt  public  ssrvlce  of  Hon.  Joseph  W  Brain. 
late  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representative  ^^ 
^Mr.  FULLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  others  have  so  wdl  portrayed 
the  early  hfe  and  accomplishments  of  the  late  UmSt2 
Hono^ble  Joseph  W.  Byrns  that  I  will  only  deS  brIeS  SlS 
his  latter  years.  When  I  came  to  Congress  9  y«ire  ^.^2 
C^L'^'^^  Democratic  member  of  tS  A^^oprS^SonJ 
SoSTrn^^.?  was  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Congm^ 
slonal  Committee.  In  1931  he  became  chairman  of  thTiSl 
propriat^  Committee  and  was  ever  known^toe  waShS« 
of  the  Treasury.  He  knew,  to  the  minutest  detX  thS 
m^T^.  appropriations  required  for  the  vaxlousTl^iS! 
SSS'  ^  ^^  "^^^  overworking  in  this  capacity  thatSg 
health  became  seriously  impaired.  ^       <^ 

He  was  elected  Democratic  leader  in  1933  and  su^^^ 
^%^\T*S'  «^^,^^ey  as  speaker  i^  J^i^^TSS 
As  Sp^er  he  was  at  his  best  and  had  an  opportSlty  to 
^m^  "^  characterisucs.  Possessed  of  a  fSS  dl^ 
posiUon  and  a  great  admiration  for  his  close  associates,  hi 
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^^mtaKd  an  opportamty  to  tpmk  m  kind  word,  give 
■•••aaaTO,  and  aMtst  in  every  way  pooaible  his  colleagues 
m«flP«iaBy  tbe  never  Members.  Althm^h  gifted  as  an 
2?^J?!*'*''  ^  ^"'^  ^°^  advantage  of  his  position  and 
5if»Sr^  ***  publicly  chastin  or  critlclae  his  coUeagues 
31!2!°\?  JS  •"  ^^  ^'^  bimiPdl  he  was  affectionately 
imown  and  referred  to  as  Joe.  Because  of  his  amiable  dls- 
Mtkm.  hii  friends  and  coOeagues  knew  they  could  contact 
wm  at  any  ttane  on  natters  which  affected  them  and  the 

IWmIOIL 

Bs  raned  honesty  wms  never  questioned.  He  was  Influ- 
mced  bar  no  tepore  purpose  or  personal  aggrandisement. 
S  ^y^""*^  to  the  best  interests  of  his  toved  ones, 
nls  conatttoency.  and  the  Nation.  His  private  life  was  ^i^n 
and  his  pubUc  Uf  e  without  blemish.  ^^ 

.K??l^^  °1  Itepr«sentatives  never  had  a  more  loved  or 
aue^waker  than  Joasra  Btuis.  His  colleagues  and  the 
J»aon  were  shocked  at  his  untimely  death.  He  died  in  the 
namess.  and  was  honored  as  few  have  ever  been  honored 
Ajmr^ their  last  respects.  President  Roosevelt,  his  Cabinet. 
|nd  other  rttstlngrilshed  Americans  accompanied  his  remains 
10  his  home  m  Nashville.    Another  train  carried  the  Mem- 


I '. 


bers  of  Congress.  It  was  a  matter  of  bestowing  honor  whtrw 
honor  was  Justly  due.  His  unassuming  manner,  his  friendly 
and  mild  disposition,  his  wonderful  knowlrdire  of  govern- 
mental affairs,  and  his  rwidlness  to  serve,  caused  him  to  be 
loved  by  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  In  private  and 
pubUc  life  nothing  ever  swayed  him  from  the  path  of  rectitude 
and  honor. 

His  life  was  such  and  his  accomplishments  so  great  that 
It  would  be  well  for  the  young  men  of  the  Nation  to  emu- 
late his  career.  Although  able  to  walk  with  kings  he  never 
k)st  the  common  touch  He  loved  his  feUow  men.  especially 
bis  family,  his  consUtuency.  and  his  coUeagues.  He  roae  from 
obscurity,  frtj^  the  humble  walks  of  life  to  the  moat  honored 
position  in  American  political  life.  exceDed  only  by  the  office 
of  the  Presidency.  His  life  demonstrates  to  the  young  men 
of  this  Nation  that  through  perseverance,  honesty.  uprtghU 
ness.  and  studious  endeavor  they  can  rise  from  the  lowest 
walks  of  life  and  round  by  round  reach  the  uppermost 
pinnacle  on  the  ladder  of  honor  and  fame. 

In  his  death  America  lost  one  of  Its  most  outstanding 
statesmen,  an  eloquent  and  able  champion  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 
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ing  to  the  gross  postal  receipts  of  the  office. 

IL  R.  4732  (by  Mr.  Ms&o).  To  revise  the  air-mail  laws. 
(Reported  favorably  to  House,  aaiended.  May  4, 1937.) 

Clarifles  and  amends  certain  provisions  of  the  air-mail 
laws. 

S.  2550  and  H.  R.  8235  (by  Senators  HAToxir  and  Dnrrr  and 
Mr.  Mkad)  .  It)  permit  the  printing  of  black-and-white  illus- 
trations of  United  States  and  foreign  postage  stamps  for 
philatelic  purposes.  (S.2550passedtheSenate  Aug.  14. 1937; 
H.  R  8235  reported  favorably  to  House  Aug.  20. 1937:) 

For  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  legitimate  illustration  of 
United  States  and  foreign  postage  stamps  by  liberalizing  the 
hiWB  without  endangering  the  Integrity  of  United  States 
stamps  or  other  securities. 

H.  R.  7873  (by  Mr.  Mxas)  .  Providing  for  the  transportation 
of  the  mails  on  certain  commercially  operated  aircraft,  and 
for  other  purpcf.  (RQxirted  favorably  to  House  July  19^ 
1987 J 


tlons  as  to  how  the  isudget  can  be  balanced. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN    . 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  16.  1937 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  usual,  following  the  dose 
of  a  session  of  Congress,  the  country  is  given  information 
relative  to  Government  expenditures  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  This 
year,  as  in  the  past,  there  is  a  vast  difference  In  the  amounts 
which  they  say  are  charged  against  the  Treasury  for  future 
expenditures.  It  is  the  manner  In  which  the  statistics  are 
tabulated  that  is  responsible  for  the  difference  in  the  figures. 


First,  let  me  say  that  I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  plain 
that  I  am  in  part  responsible  fbr  the  increase  in  the 
national  debt  because  during  the  depressian  I  voted  for  all 
appropriations  which  the  administration  said  woukl  be  justi- 
fied in  order  to  help  the  millions  of  our  dtiaens  who  were  in 
distress;  honest  citizens,  able  and  willing  to  work,  who  could 
not  find  employment  to  suiHwrt  themselves  and  family.  I 
think  we  were  Justified  in  increasing  the  national  debt  to 
meet  this  unprecedented  situation  and  while  we  all  hope  that 
such  a  condition  will  never  return.  I  likewise  feel,  if  by  any 
chance  it  does,  that  we  would  again  be  justified  in  increas- 
ing the  national  debt  if  it  is  to  help  those  in  distress  who 
cannot  find  work. 

What  I  desire  to  bring  out  at  the  present  time  is  that  we 
are  spending  too  much  money  aside  from  that  which  is 
being  used  in  the  form  of  relief  appropriations.  This  is 
due  to  the  mactment  of  new  legislation  and  to  the  feding 


after  Congress  adopts  some  new  poUcy  or  project.  UsnaOy 
withflot  exception  these  laws  ican  be  classed  as  popn- 
lar  laws  in  that  they  are  beneficial  to  individual  gnmps. 
States,  car  communities.  I  recall  the  poiod.  and  It  is  not  far 
distant,  when  the  question  of  Fedoral  aid  was  nifftflfil  by 
both  political  parties  as  being  iwwwitw^  except  In  emergencies. 
Then  came  a  period  when  both  major  polftlcal  parties  were 
In  power  during  idiich  we  added  many  laws  providing  fbr 
Federal  aid. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Committee  on  iU»I» epilations  ap- 
pointed a  subccxnmittee,  which  was  headed  by  the  late  Rep- 
resentative Anthony  OrifBn.  of  New  York.  Representative 
Edward  W.  Goss,  of  Oonneeticat,  was  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  that  committee.  The  duty  of  this  committee  was 
to  investigate  what  was  known  as  permanent  aivropriattfloa.  ^ 
A  permanent  appropriation  was  one  that  dki  not  appear  In 
the  annual  appropriation  un,  because  the  law  was  worded  In 
such  a  way  that  at  the  start  of  each  fiscal  year  tbe  Tkcaflirer 
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of  the  Utaited  States  was  required  to  credit  the  amount  of 
ZDooey  provided  in  the  law  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  that 
act.  The  act  nor  the  appropriation  was  not  discussed  during 
the  period  that  the  annual  apiHopriatlon  bills  were  under  con- 
sideration,  nor  did  the  Conunlttee  on  Approprlatifms,  in  hold- 
ing its  hearings,  call  in  the  heads  of  the  various  agencies 
administering  such  laws  and  QuesUon  them  relative  to  the 
manner  In  which  the  money  was  being  expended  and  the 
necessity  for  continuing  the  expenditure.  It  can  foe  said 
for  that  committee  that  it  held  hearings  for  many  weeks, 
reported  a  bill  repealing  a  number  of  laws,  but  they  were 
minor  in  character  and  simply  scratched  the  surface.  It 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  very  good  idea  if  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  at  the  next  session  would  name  another 
committee,  and  it  might  be  well  to  make  it  a  permanent 
standing  subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  to 
continue  this  investigation  with  a  view  to  making  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  for  the  repeal  of  laws  which 
have  served  their  poxpose. 

vamiL  4ID  voa  iuaiiwATi 

In  order  that  one  mialit  have  an  idea  of  Just  what  hap- 
pens vrtien  Congress  embaria  upon  a  new  project,  I  am  now 
going  to  cite  one  of  the  most  pcq?ular  laws  on  the  Statute 
Books  todKf.  It  is  a  law  wliich  provides  for  Federal  aid  to 
the  States  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  wtaA  are 
known,  as  Federal-aid  hl^ways. 

Back  in  1914  or  1915.  the  House  created  a  new  ccHnmittee 
known  as  the  Committee  on  Roads.  Hon.  Dorsey  W. 
Shackelford,  of  Itissourt  was  the  first  chairman  of  that 
committee.  A  bill  was  reported  by  that  committee  and 
became  a  law.  which  started  a  policy  irtiereby  the  Gtovem- 
ment  was  to  contrttute  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  hl^- 
way  in  a  State,  provided  the  State  contributed  an  equal 
amount.  Hie  bill  further  provided  that  the  highway  must 
be  built  in  accordance  with  specifications  that  would  be 
adopted  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  Tills  bin  carried 
an  appropriation,  not  an  authorization,  of  $75,000,000; 
$5,000,000  to  be  allocated  to  the  States  the  first  year. 
$10,000,000  the  second  year.  $15,000,000  the  third  year.  $20.- 
000.000  the  fourth  year,  and  $25,000,000  the  fifth  year. 

If  one  will  refer  to  the  speeches  at  the  time  the  bin  was 
considered  in  the  House  and  the  Senate,  he  wHI  see  that  the 
purpose  of  the  biU  was  to  stimulate  States  to  construct  hard- 
surfaced  roads.  The  appropriation  greatly  increased  year 
by  year,  and  when  the  present  fiscal  year  ends  June  30, 
1938,  $2,940,000,000  will  have  been  spent  for  this  purpose. 
Hoe  we  find  a  law  starting  out  with  an  approiviation 
over  a  5-year  period  of  $75,000,000  that  has  cost  the  tax- 
payers of  the  country  in  22  years  nearly  $3,000,000,000,  and 
the  end  Is  not  in  sight. 

practically  all  the  States  provided  by  law  or  constitutional 
amendment  that  the  money  collected  by  the  State  for  au- 
tomobile licenses  and  gasoline  tax  was  to  be  used  solely  for 
the  ooostruetion  oi  new  hii^ways  and  maintenance  of  old 
highways.  Whether  or  not  it  was  due  to  the  depression  or 
that  the  States  are  reducing  their  program  &f  road  con- 
struction I  do  not  know,  but  legally  the  States  diverted  in 
199$.  $168,344,000  from  this  fund  and  used  it  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  am  informed  fay  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  that 
tUa  Is  fay  no  means  the  entire  diversion.  Tlie  Bureau  of 
WbBc  Itoads  Is  endeavoring  to  find  out  Just  how  much 
money  has  been  diverted  from  the  highway  fund,  but  it  win 
require  a  great  deal  of  research  before  the  entire  lunount  is 
known.  For  instance,  in  Florida  the  State  returned  to  the 
coontieB  certain  amounte  of  money  which  was  not  used  for 
road  construction  or«maintenanoe,  and  the  only  way  that 
this  amount  can  belleamed  is  fay  checking  the  books  of 
each  county  in  the  State. 


vocAmoRAL-^racATioir 
This  example  mndies  to  most  aU  Federal-aid  projects.  Tlie 
amount  is  gradually  increased.  For  instance,  it  can  be 
died  that  the  P^ederal  aid  for  vocational  education^  whirh 
Ukewlae  is  a  very  popuhor  law.  was  doubled  In  the  session  of 
Oongren  that  Jnst  closed  over  the  ofajeetian  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  the  President.    In  the  fiscal  year  1936  to  1837 


the  Congress  appropriated  $12,400,000  for  this  purpose.  For 
the  present  fiscal  year,  which  ends  June  30. 1938,  the  Congress 
appropriated  $23,958,000.  This  was  the  result  of  the  passage 
of  what  is  known  as  the  Qeorge-Deen  Act  in  the  last  session 
of  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress  authorizing  an  increase  in 
the  amount.  Tlie  Committee  on  Appropriations  lecommended 
an  amount  in  excess  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  but  when  the  biU  reached  the  floor  of  the 
House  an  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dxkn  to  appropriate 
the  fuU  amount  carried  by  a  tremendous  majority.  Tliere 
is  not  a  Member  of  Congress  who  did  not  receive  dozens  of 
telegrams  and  letters  urging  the  appropriation  of  the  fuU 
amount.  Tliis  means  an  increase  in  ttie  amount  to  be  spent 
by  the  States  because  the  money  can  only  be  aUocated  where 
the  States  match  the  Federal  contribution  50  percent. 

By  these  two  examples  it  will  be  shown  what  happens  when 
the  Congress  enacts  new  legislation.  New  legislation  is  popu- 
lar l^lslatlon  or  it  never  would  be  enacted  in  the  first  in- 
stance. Organized  minorities  are  responsible  to  a  great 
extent  for  the  passage  of  new  legislation  of  this  character. 
Tluough  the  use  of  propaganda  pressure  is  brought  to  bear 
upcHi  the  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  with  the  result 
that  the  law  is  finally  passed.  Many  bills  are  i>endlng  at  the 
IR-esent  time  in  the  Congress  for  new  Federal-aid  laws,  among 
which  is  one  to  extend  aid  to  the  States  for  educational 
purposes. 

If  this  bin  passes  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  introduced. 
It  win  mean  at  the  outset  an  appropriation  of  $100,000,000 
a  year.  What  it  win  mean  in  the  end  no  one  can  predict. 
Biany  who  complain  of  the  Federal  Government  encroach- 
ing upon  the  powers  of  the  State  are  bitter  in  their  criticism 
when'  State  rights  are  affected  wiU  be  found,  when  the  ron 
is  called,  not  only  voting  for  but  speaking  in  behalf  of  legis- 
]ati(Xi  that  provides  for  Federal  aid,  which  at  the  same  time 
always  places  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government  power 
over  State  activities.  For  instance,  certain  rules  and  regula- 
Uoaa  are  laid  down  under  the  Federal  Highway  Act  and  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  that  must  be  met  by  the  States 
before  they  can  share  in  any  of  the  appropriation. 

PBOVHn  MONXT  TO  CABST  OUT  UECISUlTIOir 

I  have  outlined  what  has  happened  in  the  past  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  need  for  the  adoption  of  some  new 
rule  that  wlU  prevent  the  passage  of  new  laws  from  upset- 
ting the  efforts  of  the  President  to  balance  the  Budget 

The  thought  In  this  direction  that  I  have  is  that  the  rules 
of  the  House  be  amended  so  as  to  iM-ovlde  that  when  Con- 
gress enacts  legislation  requiring  large  expendltxu-es  of  money 
that  after  the  legislative  committee  has  perfected  the  bin  it 
is  to  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for 
a  second  titie,  which  must  provide  a  method  by  which  the 
money  win  be  raised  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
If  this  was  done.  Congress  would  be  required  to  supply  the 
additional  revenue  for  the  Treasury  Department  to  meet  the 
additional  expenditures  and  not  require  the  Treasury  to  bor- 
row the  amount,  as  it  does  now. 

I  realize  that  this  wiU  not  be  easy  to  accomplish,  but, 
nevertheless,  some  day,  in  my  opinion,  some  method  of  rais- 
ing the  money  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  new  laws 
that  require  large  simis  to  administer  them  wlU  be  provided 
for  at  the  same  time  the  new  legislation  Is  enacted. 

XMXQTTAZJTIES  VS  PRXSKNT  TAZUfO  ST8TS1C 

It  is  evident  that  the  President  wiU  insist,  and  the  Con- 
gress win  respond  to  his  demand,  for  a  revision  of  our  rev- 
enue laws.  The  closing  of  the  loopholes  in  the  present  law 
passed  at  the  close  of  the  last  session  was  an  emergency  meas- 
ure to  meet  a  situation  whereby  many  of  our  richest  citizens 
had  evaded  payment  of  certain  income  taxes  through  various 
methods  recently  exposed. 

There  are  a  number  of  inequalities  in  our  present  taxing 
system  that  must  be  corrected,  and  one  of  them  I  caUed  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  in  the  present  session  when  I 
introduced  a  resolution  providing  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  meet  the  situation.  That  would  place  aU 
citizens  of  the  United  States  in  the  same  category.  I 
pointed  out  at  the  time  that  there  are  nearly  three  and 


one-half  minion  people  in  the  United  States  today  who  are 
In  the  class  where  they  do  not  pay  income  taxes  either  to 
the  State  of  which  they  are  a  legal  resident  cr  to  the  Gov- 
ernment,   first,  there  are  over  a  million  Federal  employees 
of  aU  classes.     Federal  employees  and  officials  trom  the 
President  down,  including  Members  of  Congress,  are  not 
required  to  pay  an  income  tax  on  their  salaries  to  the  State 
of  which  they  are  a  legal  resident  if  that  State  has  an 
income-tax  law.    They  do  pay  Federal  income  taxes.    There 
are  nearly  two  and  one-half  million  people  employed  by 
Stetes  and  subdivisions  of  States  who  are  not  requiied  to 
pay  a  Federal  income  tax  on  their  salaries  and  this  includes 
aU  from  the  Governor  down.    They  pay  a  State  income  tax. 
Then  again,  there  is  another  class,  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  this  class,  the  officials  and  employees  of  member 
banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  are  requiied  to  pay 
a  State  income  tax  on  their  salaries.    They  are  required  to 
pay  a  Federal  tax.    The  situation  in  reference  to  the  offi- 
cials and  the  employees  of  the  banks  arises  out  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  Social  Security  Board  in  which  It  held  that  the 
officials  and  employees  were  in  the  same  category  as  Gov- 
ernment employees  and  were  not  required  to  come  in  under 
the  Federal  unemployment  compensation  law.    As  a  result 
of  that  decision  I  was  authoritatively  informed  that  a  legal 
advisor  of  a  large  hanking  association  informed  the  mem- 
bers that  they  would  not  be  required  to  pay  State  income 
tax  on  their  salaries. 

Hie  latest  available  figures  I  was  able  to  secure  from  the 
Census  Bureau  of  the  hanking  group,  which  does  not  include 
State  banks  and  trust  companies  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  shows  127359  officials  and  employees  whose 
combined  salaries  are  $236,372,475  upon  which,  if  this  ruling 
stands,  are  not  required  to  pay  State  income  taxes.  As  I 
said,  they  are  required  to  pay  Federal  income  taxes.  Tliis 
is  absolutely  unfair  to  the  citizens  of  this  country  who  are 
not  Federal.  State,  county,  city,  or  bank  employees  who  are 
required  to  pay  both  Federal  and  State  income  taxes.  We 
should  an  be  in  the  same  class  and  we  should  aU  be  subject 
to  the  tax  laws  of  our  Government  and  our  State  if  our 
income  Is  sufficient  to  bring  us  under  the  laws.  During  the 
present  session  considerable  data  has  been  gathered  in  refer- 
ence to  my  proposed  constitutional  amendment,  and  I  have 
the  promise  of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  to  which  my  resolution  was  referred, 
that  a  hearing  win  be  held  when  Congress  reconvenes.  This 
amendment  should  be  submitted  to  the  States  at  the  earliest 
date  possible. 

I  cannot  conceive  how  any  Member  of  Congress  could  op- 
pose such  an  amendment.  The  sixteenth  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  has  been  so  interpreted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  as  to  not  require  State,  county, 
and  city  employees  to  pay  Federal  income  taxes  on  their 
.  salaries.  Tills  explains  why  a  constitutional  amendment  is 
necessary. 

If  such  an  amendment  was  adopted  by  the  States,  it 
would  vastly  increase  the  revenue  that  we  are  now  collecting 
tmder  our  income-tax  laws  and  would  assist  to  meet  F^eral 
expenses  as  wen  as  assist  the  States  to  meet  their  expeoses. 

TAZ-KZXKPT  sBcmunxs 

Another  Important  question  that  win  soon  be  either  dis- 
posed of  by  the  Congress  or  be  submitted  to  the  various 
States  in  the  form  of  a  constitutional  amendment  is  the 
taxing  of  tax-exempt  securities.  This  likevrise.  if  adopted. 
would  greatly  increase  the  revenue.. 

Then  we  have  the  trust  funds.  The  creation  of  trust  funds 
has  caused  no  Uttie  worry  to  the  taxing  authorities.  Trust 
funds  created  prior  to  the  time  we  had  the  gift  tax  and  which 
are  stin  in  existence,  the  money  being  invested  in  State  and 
local  tax-exempt  securities,  escape  taxation.  Income  from 
Liberty  bonds  are  subject  to  the  surtax  but  not  the  normal 
tax.  I  am  advised  that  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation 
win  give  this  question  a  great  deal  of  study  betan  the  recom- 
mendations are  made  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  and  Finance  Committee  of  tht  Senate  In  the 
fan. 


While  of  course,  taxes  should  be  levied  on  those  best  able 
to  pay.  BO  ooe  escapes  taxation.  Taxes  are  not  absorbed  fay 
business,  but  are  handed  down.  In  other  words,  the  manu- 
facturer in  seUing  his  article  always  takes  into  coosideratian 
the  amoimt  of  taxes  he  must  pay  when  arriving  at  a  price 
for  that  which  he  manufactures.  Tben  again  with  many 
of  the  States  since  the  depression  Asa0>am.\ng  ^  sales  tax  the 
poor  as  weU  as  the  rich  are  affected.  Tbe  ftrm^pwfr  jn  the 
end  pays  most  of  the  bin  as  the  taxes  that  must  be  paid  are 
reflected  in  the  price  of  the  necessities  of  life  whldi  he  or 
she  must  buy.  Therefore  it  wiU  be  seen  aU  are  contributixig 
toward  the  upkeep  of  Federal.  State,  county,  and  dty  gov- 
ernments. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  we  aU  must  admit  that  it  Is  not 
ben^cial  to  the  country  when  the  Federal  Government,  the 
various  States,  and  the  subdivisions  of  the  States  continue  to 
spend  more  money  th  n  is  conected  in  revenue.  It  is  a  sit- 
uation that  we  must  meet  and  the  sooner  vre  bring  our 
expenditures  within  the  amount  ooUected  In  revenue  the 
better  it  win  be  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 


Americans  Must  Be  on  Guard  Against  Those  Forces 
and  Organizations  That  Set  Up  a  Fascist  State  ia 
America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

^  or 

HON.  fiENRY  G.  TEIGAN 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  Augv^  16,  1937 

Mr.  TEIOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  greatest  menace  to 
American  liberty  today  is  the  activities  of  Fascist  and  Nazi 
organizations.  / 

Comparatively  few  persons  realize  thalj  fascism  is  a  politi- 
cal system  that  not  merely  destroys  poUiical  democracy  but 
tends  toward  the  complete  regimentation  of  aU  Institutions 
whether  political,  econonyc,  social,  or  religious.  In  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  where  we  find  the  most  perfect  examples  of 
fascism,  every  institution  based  upon  democratic  principles 
has  been  regimented  to  suit  the  desires  and  needs  of  the 
dictators  in  charge.       ^^ 

MMaXMMKTTKO   ALL   QtSTITDTXONS 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  situation  in  Oermany  where  Hitler 
functions  as  dictator.  In  that  country  with  its  fine  institu- 
tions of  learning  and  high  industrial  development,  we  have 
the  amazing  q?ectacle  of  the  trades-unions,  the  cooperative 
societies,  the  schoois,  and  ihe  churches  being  subjected  to 
the  rlg(MX)us  discipline  of  the  Nazi  chief. 

Tlie  churches  have  not  merely  been  nntagonlzed  by  the 
state,  which  has  often  been  true  in  other  lands,  but  they  are 
being  made  to  serve  the  ends  of  the  Nazi  philosophy  and  the 
Nazi  state.  The  Evangelical  (Lutheran)  Church  has  been 
regimented  to  a  degree  that  seems  unbelievable.  Moreover, 
its  religious  doctrines  have  been  altered  with  pagan  teach- 
ings being  substituted  for  those  of  Evangelical  Christendom. 
Pastors  who  have  refused  to  sacrifice  their  religious  convic- 
tions have  been  imprisoned  on  Hitler's  orders. 

CATHOUCS  AND  PBOfrBTAMTB  umiH  II I  III      '^ 

What  has  hajnKned  to  the  Protestant  Cburch  has  also 
happened  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Hitler's  li^itenanto  have 
arrested  Catholic  priests  by  the  score  and  incaroerated  them. 
Freedom  of  worship  for  Catholics  as  weU  as  for  Protestants 
has  been  reduced  to  the  zero  vdnt. 

Some  time  ago  the  New  York  Times  commented  upon 
Hitler's  performance  under  the  caption.  Whom  the  Gods 
Would  Destroy.  The  editor  scored  the  German  dirtator  in 
his  attempts  to  complete  the  regimentatioo  of  the  religiouB 
organizations  of  his  country.    The  Times  editor  asks:> 

Can  Hitler  b«  ignaraat  of  or  ao  zmsh  tm  to  <UH«gutl  tta*  r»- 
•entment  qirMdlng  tliroughout  the  world  among  both  Catholics 
and  ProtMtanti  at  the  Incteaaing  state  mmpott  ol  naoDasanta 
within  the  Belchf 
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Apparently  that  Is  just  the  situatioiL  Hitler  does  not  ap- 
pear to  understand  that  he  Is  invitbig  the  powerful  oppositkm 
of  the  religtous  leaders  of  all  denominations  by  his  unjust 
and  Tlcioos  attacks  upon  them  and  their  institutions. 

No  better  expose  of  the  Hitler  propaganda  has  come  to 
my  attention  than  the  statement  made  by  Cardinal  Munde- 
lein.  of  Chicago,  several  weeks  ago.    Hie  Cardinal  said: 

Perhaps  you  wni  ask  bow  It  la  that  a  nation  of  00,000.000  peo- 
ple. Intelligent  people,  will  submit  In  fear  and  servitude  to  an 
alien,  an  Austrian  paperhanger.  and  a  poor  one  at  that.  I  am 
told,  and  a  few  «— "^'^^^  like  Goebbels  and  Ooerlng.  who  dictate 
every  move  of  the  people's  lives,  and  who  can.  In  this  age  of 
rising  prices  and  necessary  high  cost  of  Uvlng.  say  to  an  entire 
nation,  '^ages  cannot  be  raised." 

Perhaps  because  It  Is  a  country  where  every  second  person  U  a 
government  tpy,  where  armed  forces  come  In  and  seize  private 
books  and  papers  without  court  procedure,  whfere  the  father  can 
no  longor  dlsc^tltne  his  boy  for  fear  the  latter  will  Inform  on  him 
and  land  him  In  prison,  where  the  young,  tenderiy  nurtured  girl 
is  torn  from  the  mother's  side  and  sent  to  labor  camps  to  live 
with  the  slatterns  of  the  streets  In  tbs  dangerous  years  ot  chang- 
ing youth. 

avwrrawa  nxjwr  b  on  ojumb 

I  quite  agree  with  Cardinal  Mundelein's  size-up  of  Hitler 
and  nasi-lsm.  Frcm  the  standpoint  of  the  working  class  and 
from  that  of  tlie  churches,  the  trades-unions,  and  cooperative 
organizations,  zuoi-ism  is  a  complete  failure.  It  does  not 
deserve  recognition  in  the  XThited  States  and,  moreover,  it 
wm  be  well  for  every  liberty-loving  American,  regardless  of 
race,  color,  or  creed,  to  be  on  his  guard  against  organizations 
such  as  the  American  liberty  League,  Black  Legion.  Sentinels 
of  the  Republic,  Crusaders,  and  the  Uke.  which  have  for  their 
purpose  the  setting  up  of  fascism  and  nazi-ism  in  the  United 


Philadelphia  Co.  Indictments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  THOMAS  O'MALLEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturdag*  August  21  (legislative  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20^.  1937 

lir.  OliAIUnr.  Mr. Speaker. onlfoy  19, 1936. the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  to  Investigate  Real  Estate  Bond- 
bolderB'  Reargantzattona  convened  in  public  session  in  the 
city  ci  FhHaddphia  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  the 
oonduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  Philadelphia  Co.  for  Guarantee- 
ing Mortgages,  the  Land  Title  Bank  k  Trust  Co..  aflOlates  of 
these  companies,  and  other  concerns  who  issued  and  under- 
wrote millions  of  dollars  of  real-estate  bonds  which  later 
became  worttileas  or  nearly  worthless,  thereby  wiping  out 
the  investmenta  of  thousands  of  citizens  of  Philadelphia. 
Fa.,  and  other  States.  During  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings, evidence  was  devek)ped  disclosing  the  most  flagrant 
dJaregard  of  not  cmly  the  law.  but  of  the  principles  of  hon- 
esty and  ethical  conduct  of  business  both  by  the  officials  of 
these  mmpantwi  and  also  others  flnandally  or  otherwise  in- 
terested in  these  concerns. 

For  a  complete  record  of  the  testimony  adduced  at  our 
special  committee^  hearing.  I  refer  you  to  part  15  of  the 
report  of  our  special  committee,  pages  157  to  770.  and  the 
odiibttMeeorded  therein. 

As  a  result  of  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  committee  of  the 
House,  as  well  as  the  employees  and  special  Investigators  of 
that  committee,  recommendations  were  made  to  the  United 
States  (Bstrict  attorney  of  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  late  H6nr  Charles  D.  McAvoy,  that  the  evidence 
prodooed  at  the  committee  hearings  and  at  the  investiga- 
tions eanducted  by  our  investigators  be  submitted  to  a  grand 
Jury  for  said  Jury  to  decide  whether  criminal  conspiracies  to 
defraud  existed  and  if.  in  fact,  they  did  exist,  to  assign  the 
guilt  to  such  persons  responsible  azui  return  indictments  in 
the  proper  form. 


The  grand  jury,  after  a  thorough  and  painstaking  investi- 
gation of  all  matters  connected  with  the  Philadelphia  Co. 
for  Ouaranteeing  Mortgages  on  the  18th  of  September.  1936. 
returned  an  indictment,  no.  7154,  listing  three  coimts  and 
setting  forth  nine  overt  acts  upon  the  part  of  Thomas  Shall- 
cross.  Jr..  John  Arthur  Brown.  William  H.  Lauer.  Theodore 
O.  Homan,  Eli  Kindig.  Jr.,  C.  Stevenson  Newhall,  William 
Pulton  Kurtz,  J.  Willison  Smith,  William  S.  Johnson,  John 
W.  Brock,  Walter  Blddle  Saul,  and  Edward  A.  Q.  Porter, 
charging  these  persons  with  imlawf ul  use  of  the  mails  and 
furtherance  of  a  scheme  to  defraud,  and  conspiracy  to  use 
the  mails  in  a  scheme  to  defraud  as  defined  in  section  215, 
act  of  March  4,  1909;  and  section  37,  act  of  March  4,  1909 
(35  Stat.  1088).  Later,  on  September  28,  1936.  the  late 
Charles  D.  McAvoy.  United  States  attorney,  and  Mr.  Robert 
V.  Bolger,  assistant  United  States  attorney,  attested  to  an- 
other indictment  in  the  case  of  the  Bankers'  Trust  Co. 
against  the  same  persons,  indictment  no.  7155,  setting  forth 
the  violation  of  the  same  statutes  on  the  part  of  these 
persons. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  conduct  of  this  entire  case 
from  its  very  inception  in  the  testimony  adduced  before 
our  special  committee  in  Philadelphia,  was  vitally  con- 
nected with  the  public  interest.  I.  as  one  member  of  the 
conunittee.  followed  the  course  of  this  case  and  these  in- 
dictments with  the  greatest  of  interest.  Although  the 
indictments  were  returned  in  1936;  although  thousands  of 
people  were  affected  by  the  manipulations  of  the  companies 
in  which  these  defendants  participated;  and  although  a 
grand  Jury  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  believe  these 
persons  guilty  to  the  extent  that  the  jury  voted  the  indict- 
ments and  directed  that  the  question  of  their  guilt  or  inno- 
cence be  decided  by  a  jury  of  their  peers  in  the  Federal 
court,  months  went  by  and  no  trial  was  held.  Shortly  be- 
fore the  termination,  however,  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Seventy-fifth  Congress,  a  United  States  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  representing  the  Department  of  Justice,  appeared 
before  a  nonresident  judge,  Judge  Watson,  in  the  district 
court  of  Philaddi^iia.  and  moved  the  nolle  prosseyui  in 
each  case  as  to  each  defendant.  Tlie  court  granted  the 
motion  and  saw  fit  to  extend  itself  to  the  point  of  compli- 
menting the  Department  of  Justice  upaa  its  action  in  re- 
questing the  dismissal  of  these  indictments. 

Since  the  dismissal  of  these  Indictments  I  have  been  the 
recipient  of  much  inquiry  from  people  of  Philadelphia,  from 
owners  of  defaulted  bonds  in  these  companies,  and  frcmi 
persons  who  desired  to  sulnnit  information  in  which  they 
felt  the  Congress  would  be  interested  and  that  might  throw 
some  light  upon  the  conduct  of  this  matter,  which  was  of 
unusual  and  outstanding  interest,  not  only  to  the  people 
but  to  your  select  committee  which  the  House  continued 
a  number  of  times  and  supplied  with  taxpayers'  funds  ta 
investigate  and  bring  alx)ut  such  action  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecuting  authorities  as  the  indictments  brought  In  the 
case  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Bankers  Trust  Cos. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  lay  before  the  House  only  partial 
infonnati(Hi  in  connection  with  the  conduct  of  this  entire 
matter,  nor  is  it  my  purpose  to  submit  to  the  House  any 
information  obtained  purely  on  hearsay.  It  has  been  my 
purpose,  and  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  submit  to  the  House 
and  yourself.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  material  that  would,  I  am 
sure,  raise  great  question  in  the  minds  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  as  to  the  advisability  of  permitting  any  longer 
governmental  agencies  to  bring  the  dismissal  of  cases  in 
which  the  public  welfare  and  the  public  regard  for  the  in- 
t^rity  of  our  processes  of  justice  is  indissolubly  connected. 
Because  of  the  early  closii^  of  the  Congrxssional  Rxcoro 
as  the  result  of  adjournment,  complete  material  that  I  have 
requested  has  not  as  yet  been  supplied  and  the  investiga- 
tion which  I  have  directed  has  not  been  concluded.  Suffi- 
cient data,  however,  have  been  obtained  to  clearly  indicate 
that  persons  in  influential  partisan  positions,  politically, 
socially,  and  financially,  saw  fit  from  the  first  inception  of 
the  indictments  to  inject  themselves  into  the  conduct  of 
this  particular  case.    Likewise,  in  a  judicial  district  whero 


a  number  of  judges  were  sitting,  it  is  most  interesting  and 
raises  pertinent  questions,  when  information  is  submitted 
by  one  governmental  authority,  that  all  of  these  judges  de- 
clined to  sit  in  the  case  to  later  have  such  information  con- 
tradicted by  other  official  authorities. 

Much  doubt,  suspicion,  and  questioning  in  the  public  mind 
has  been  evidenced  by  the  letters  and  other  communicaticms 
inquiring  alx)ut  the  summary  disposition  of  these  cases. 
I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly  to  have  in  my  possession  such 
data  as  I  may  be  able  to  submit  to  the  House  to  convince 
the  House  of  the  necessity  of  a  special  inquiry  into  the  con- 
duct of  this  important  case  toward  the  end  that  in  the 
future,  when  a  committee  authorized  by  this  House  spends 
thousands  of  dollars,  holds  long  and  tedious  hearings.  ihx>- 
duclng  such  material  as  causes  a  grand  inquest  of  the  United 
States  to  return  indictments  and  recommend  trials,  tbstt  no 
person  and  no  agency  or  no  influence,  political,  flnancial, 
or  personal,  may  be  in  a  position  to  set  aside  the  findings  of 
such  committees  and  such  grand  Juries,  but  that  the  law 
shall  be  so  written  that  any  cases  affecting  the  public  in- 
terest as  vitally  as  the  two  cases  I  have  discussed  will  be 
brought  to  trial  and  a  jury  be  allowed  to  pass  upon  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  parties  involved.  At  this  later  time 
I  shall  submit  to  be  included  in  the  Rxcoao  a  complete 
history  of  the  case  together  with  documents  and  papers 
and  possibly  the  testimony  of  those  involved  in  the  case  who 
have  been  subpenaed  and  their  actions  in  connection  with 
this  case  put  imder  scrutiny.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  believe  it  is  well  to  insert  here  some  most  unusual  excerpts 
from  the  various  documents  presently  available  in  connec- 
tion with  these  cases. 

As  to  the  accuracy  of  the  grand  jury's  findings,  resulting 
in  the  retiun  of  the  indictments,  I  append  herewith  some 
Interesting  excerpts  from  the  testimony  before  our  congres- 
sional committee  by  a  number  of  persons  named  in  the  in- 
dictments to  which  I  have  referred.  Tbese  excerpts  are 
necessarily  not  cranplete  in  themselves,  but  they  indicate 
the  testimony  of  some  of  the  defendants  taken  under  oath: 

The  Okaibman.  Wa«  that  flnt  Issue  redeemed  or  paid  up  before 
the  new  Issue  was  placed  on  the  market? 

Mr.  BoKBK.  No,  It  was  not;  that  Is  what  I  am  coming  to.    I  will  ask  - 
that  question,  Mr.  CThalrman.    At  the  time  when  this  mortgaee 
issue  of  tl, 660.000  guaranteed  by  the  Philadelphia  Co.  was  issued, 
and  In  part  to  the  public,  was  the  mortgage  of  $1,500,000  paid? 

Mr.  Shaixcsoss.  Well,  of  course,  you  recall  that  was  before  my 
active  connection  with  the  company,  but  the  record  shows  that 
the  first  mortgage  of  $1,600,000  was  not  paid,  but  that  $lSOfiO0 
of  the  refunding  mortgage  was  sold;  afterward  repurchased  by 
the  company. 

Mr.  CMauxt.  So  the  committee  may  get  this  clear,  a  new 
first  mortgage  was  Issued,  only  a  part  of  which  was  guaranteed? 

Mr.  BRALLCBOS8.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  O'Malut.  The  original  first  mortgage  was  not  paid  up? 

Mr.  Srallc«068.  CXvrect. 

Mr.  OIKallet.  When  this  new  first  mortgage  was  Issued  and  sold 
to  the  public 

.Mr.  SsuLixaosB  (Interposing) .  Partly  sold  to  the  public. 
-Mr.  OltfAurr.  It  was  selling  bonds,  ostensibly  flist-mortgage 
bonds,  which  were  not  first-mortgage  bcmds  because  the  ori^nal 
first  mortgage  had  not  been  satisfied? 

Mr.  Shallcboss.  That  is  oorrct. 

Mr.  Bons.'  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  of  this  new 
Issue,  entitled  by  you  as  a  rtfxindlng  issue,  was  sold  to  the  pubUc? 

Mr.  ShazXokoss.  I  believe  it  was. 

Mr.  BoBKE.  By  the  Philadelphia  Co.r 

Mr.  SaALLcaosB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoBBB.  And  at  that  time  did  you  Imow  as  a  member  of  the 
finance  cc»nmittee  that  there  existed  of  record  the  mortgage  at 
$1,600,000? 

Mr.  Shallcboos.  I  had  no  knowledge  of  any  part  of  the  transac- 
tion excepting  the  approval  of  the  refunding  mortgage  of  $1.660.- 
JOOO — ^no  knowledge  that  any  part  of  It  had  been  sold. 

Mr.  BoBBE.  ru  show  you  this  specimen  m(vtgage.  and  you  are 
familiar  with  real  estate,  and  with  the  affairs  of  the  company— 
your  company— and  111  ask  you  to  show  to  the  committee,  if  you 
wiU.  that  these  bonds  were  refunding  mortgage  l)onds.  See  if  it 
Is  stamped  on  there,  a  refunding  mortgage  (indicating  exhibit  8). 

Mr.  Shallcboss.  I  dont  think  so. 

Mr.  BoBBB.  It  Isat  stamped  on.  I  know  it.  Fm  asking  you  to 
teU  me  of  your  own  knowledge  is  that  stamped  a  straight  first- 
mortgage.  6-percent  bond? 

Mr.  SHALLCBOfls.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoBBB.  The  indenture  does  not  mention  that  It  wm  a  i«- 
funding  mortgage? 

Mr.  6HAfj<c»oas.  No.  dc 


Mr.  BoBBE.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  $160,000.  whidi  was  nld 
to  the  public,  they  were  at  a  subsequent  date  repurchased? 
Mr.  Shallcboss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoBBx.  By  the  Philadelphia  Oo.  and  the  Land  Tttte  ft  Ttust 
Co.? 
Mr.  Shallcboss.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  O'Mallet.  Mr.  Ckmnsel.  I  want  to  ask  tbe  wttnees  why  were 
they  repurchased. 

Mr.  Shallcboss.  When  this  matter  was  brought  to  my  attention 
in  1932  by  Mr.  Edmonds,  who  was  the  chairman  of  our  board.  I 
had  been  with  the  comp&ny  as  an  oOOmI  since  the  beginning  and 
I  was  very  much  upset  about  it. 
Mr.  (XMallet.  You  weren't  alarmed? 
Mr.  Shallcboss.  I  thought  it  was  a  very  grave  eircr. 
Mr.  cyMALLKT.  It  was  a  grave  legal  error  If  nottUng  dee.  was 
that  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Shallcboss.  Yes,  sir;  a  mistake  of  poUcy.  at  least,  although 
the  committee  had  approved  the  mortgage  of  $1,650,000.  and  that 
Is  aU  that  the  company  had  sold.  $1,650,000  outstanding— $1,500.- 
000  of  the  OTlglnal  Issue  sold.  $160,000  second  issue,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  was  a  vary  grave  error,  and  we  had  the  obUgation  of 
the  land  title  to  repurchase  these  bonds  that  they  had  put  in  lieu 
oi  cash  in  the  sinking  fund,    pi  making  settlement  wl&  the  land  - 
title,  one  of  the  provisions  ot^tha  settlement  was  thta  $150,000  In 
bonds,  which,  in  my  oplnVm.  were  «roneoudy  sold,  would  be 
repurchased. 

Mr.  OICaluet.  Ml*.  Witness,  isnt  It  a  fact  that  when  you  became 
aware  of  this  situation,  that  $150,000  worth  of  lefuiMiing  bonds 
had  been  sold  to  the  public  ostenslMy  as  first-mortgage  bonds, 
when  they  were  not;  the  repurdiaae  was  made  to  avoid  any  legal 
complications?  ^^ 

.  Mr.  Shallcboss.  WeU,  put  it  on  any  ground  you  want. 
Mr.  O'Mallxt.  rm  not  putting  it  on  any  ground. 
Mr,  Shallcboss.  An  error  that  was  remedied. 
Mr.  OlilALLXT.  Did  you  discuss  this  repurchase  wttli  anybody 
else  at  the  time  it  was  decided  upon?    Did  the  board  take  it  upt 
Mr.  Shallcboss.  It  was  a  matter  of  action  by  ourselves.    It  was 
all  done  on  the  advice  of  counsel. 

Mr.  O'Mamxkt.  What  did  tbe  counsel   advise  yoa  about  the 
matter? 
Mr.  Shallcboss.  It  should  be  reptirchased. 
OIiCallet.  Why? 

Shallcboss.  Mistake  to  have  sold  it. 
O'Mallet.  What  kind  of  mistake? 
Shallcboss.  I  don't  know. 
O'Mallet.  What  did  counsel  sayt 
SxuLLCBoss.  I  dont  know. 

O'Mallet.  Don't  you  know  what  kind  of  a  mistake  tt  wasf 
Shallcboss  No. 
O'Mallet.  You  were  there. 

SHALixaoss.  I  dont  remember  any  particular  ^^d  at  a  mis- 
take— a  mistake  of  pdlicy. 

Mr.  OIjCallkt.  What  did  counsel  say  was  the 
should  repurchase  those  bonds? 
Mr.  Shallcboss.  I  dont  know. 

Mr.  O'Mallet.  You  dont  recall.    Who  was  the  oonnsel? 
Mr.  Shallcboss.  C.  J.  Hepbiim,  special  counsel  for  the  matter. 
••••••• 

Mr.  DiBxsEN.  Would  you  care  to  express,  as  a  free  opinion, 
whether  or  not,  in  your  Judgment,  sale  ot  first-mortgage  bonds  in 
the  making  of  the  new  first-mortgage  indenture,  when  you  real- 
ised an  unsatisfied  mortgage  already  existed,  would  coiu±itute  a 
fraud?  ^ 

Mr.  Shallcboss.  I  dont  think  I  ought  to  answer  that  question. 
I  am  not  a  lawyer;  I  dont  know. 
Mr.  DixxsBM.  I  am  simply  asking  your  opinion. 
Mr.  Shallcboss.  1^  opinion  Is  that  it  was  a  grave  enor  that 
should  have  been  corrected.    I  insisted  it  should  be  corrected. 
1%  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  (»iginal  trassaetion.- 

Mr.  DnucsxN.  You  wont  agree  that  it  would,  under  the  laws  ot 
almost  every  Jurisdiction  in  the  United  States,  constitute  an  overt 
fraud? 
Mr.  RnhLiJcuoea.  Pm  not  going  to  answer. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Dr.  Pabxxb.  And  when  you  found  that  the  R.  P.  C.  wouldn't 

take  yoiir  mortgages  as  collateral,  you,  Mr.  Kurtz,  and  Mr.  Newhall 
consulted  and  decided  to  take  mortgages  out  of  that  trust  fund: 
right? 

Mr.  Shallcboss.  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Pabkxb.  Did  you  consult  attorneys  whether  you  could  *^v« 
It  out? 

Mr.  Shallcboss.  Not  necessary;  we  were  dealing  with  the  trus- 
tee.   The  trustee  released  them. 

•  •••••• 

Mr.  SHALLcaosa.-'nis  Pennsylvania  Oo. 
odlateral  with  the  understanding  we 
coJateral. 

Dr.  Pabkxb.  That  was  In  April  1932? 

Mr.  Shallcboss.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DiBKsxN.  Was  that  agreement  in  writing  between  the  Penn- 
sylvania Co.  and  the  Philadelphia  Co.? 

Mr.  Shallcboss.  No;  the  actual  release  was  in  writing. 

Mr.  O'Mallet.  Who  authorised  it  on  the  Penxisylvanla  Go.*b 
part?  / 

ICr.  fjithunnm  X  Imagine  the  president  ot  ths  oompaat. 
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Ilk-.  OValuct.  And  that  was  whof 

ICr.  SBAixcaoM.  Mr.  NewbaU.  ^.^__„ 

Mr.  Daauxtt.  The  Penns^vanla  Co.  would  release  arbttrufly 
without  the  •p^UeaXion  from  the  Philadelphia  Cio.  aakiog  for  It? 

Mr.  ftH*"^/'—  It  dldnt  require  a  formal  application  and  th«j 
agreed  to  leleaoe  it  and  put  other  collateral  In. 

Dr.  Pabub.  Did  you  ever  put  in  oollateralf 

Mr.  ff«T*"^^'—  We  offered  collateral  and  " 


Mr.  Sraxxcboss.  When  the  ccdlatoal  w«a  withdrawn  from  the 
ftnns]^Tania  Co.  we  had  every  reason  in  the  world  to  believe 
%}\^t  this  large  group  of  small'  mortgages  which  we  Intended  to 
substitute,  and  which  we  had  a  right  to  substitute,  would  meet 
the  lequir^ments.  But  according  to  the  appraisals  they  didht 
meet  the  requirements. 

Mr.  OnoESBir.  But  where  you  are  dealing  with  legal  rights,  guar- 
anteed in  an  bidenture.  what  right  have  you  to  presume  to 
replace,  even  for  30  minutes? 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  McOnncia.  You  testified  you  had  some  knowledge  about 

these  issues.  A  man  of  your  experience  in  the  salM  department. 
hsad  of  the  sales  department,  woxild  not  know  from^^t  no.  1539 
that  It  was  a  second-mortgage  issue? 

Mr.  Kzmua.  I  did  not  know  at  that  time  it  was  a  second- 
mortgage  isstie. 

Mr.  McQimns.  Ton  knew  the  extent  of  the  first-mortgage  issue 
OB  the  Sjlvanla? 

Mr.  Binmn.  Tes.  sbr. 

Mr.  McOnnns.  Whether  you  did  it  or  not,  why  did  you  say 
''first  mortgage"? 

Mr.  Knaao.  That's  what  Z  believed  them  to  be. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  O'Maixxt.  Mr.  Kindlg,  was  it  the  practice  of  you  and  your 

subordmatee  in  the  sales  department  to  send  out  letters  through 
the  malls  mf""g  statements  such  as  that,  without  first  con- 
sulting with  anybody  as  to  whether  you  were  making  factual 
statements? 

Mr.  Kxwoia.  We  never  questioned  for  one  moment  that  the 
statements  were  correct  when  we  made  them. 

Mr.  CMaixjct.  Tou  got  the  information  and  you  based  those 
statements  from  where? 

Mr.  KzMoio.  Prom  circulars. 

Mr.  CMALurr.  Who  prepared  the  circulars? 

Mr.  KDfDio.  Mr.  Lauer,  the  secretary's  department. 

Mr.  O'Maixxt.  Thoee  dreulars  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Laoer 
and  Mr.  Bdmonds.  the  responsible  officers  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Knnno.  Tes.  sir. 

Mr.  McOntsns.  Mr.  Kindlg.  X  show  you  photostatic  copies  of 
the  ledger  sheets,  taken  from  the  book  on  the  Benjamin  Pranklin 
BoteL    I  Introduce  this  in  evidence.    (Bntoed  as  exhibit  118.] 

Mr.  CMaluct.  What's  the  purpoee  of  that? 

Mr.  MoOimnB.  I  wish  to  show  sales  on  the  Benjamin  Pranklin 
Issue  when  there  was  default  as  early  as  1936.  The  sales  in  1937 
wmn  •36.000:  1938  of  874.000:  1939  of  8137.000:  1930  of  876.000: 
1931  of  887.800:  1933  Of  84.000:  While  there  was  default  in  1936. 

Mr.  O'Maixst.  Were  thoee  sales  accomplished.  Mr.  Counsel,  in 
the  same  way  theee  sales  wore  accomplished  that  you  showed  by 
letters? 

Mr.  McOacmB.  All  sales  were  made  through  your  ofllce.  were 
they  not.  Mr.  Kindlg? 

Mr.  Knms.  Not  all  sales;  but  most  an  sales,  based  on  cor- 
respondence  that  came  to  the  company  would  come  to  my  ofllce. 
•  •••••• 

Dr.  Pmmkmh.  And  do  you  know  that,  as  a  result  of  that  applica- 
tion on  this  same  property,  a  mortgage  indenture  for  8335.000  or 
106.000  more  than  the  first  mortgage  was  made? 

Mr.  IiAtraB.  niat  is  correct. 

Dr.  PasKKB.  And  do  you  also  know,  according  to  the  records, 
that  the  first  mortgage  was  never  satisfied? 

Mr.  LsTTsa.  Tee.  sir. 

Dr.  PaxKSa.  And  It  has  not  yet  been  satisfied^ 

Mr.  LaosB.  Na 

Dr.  PsBKss.  And  you  also  know.  B  years  later,  that  you  Issued 
another  mortgage  on  the  same  property  for  8335.000.  a  835.000 
Increase,  and  that  mortgage  was  also  recorded? 

Mr.  LauBL  Tea.  sir. 

Dr.  Paaxsa.  As  a  result  of  that  mcstgage.  you  had  bonds  issued, 
labeled  acroas  the  face  "Secured  by  first  mortgage"? 

Mr.  Laun.  "niat  is  right  (exhibit  133). 

Dr.  PAXKsa.  And  jrou  sold  some  of  these  "first-martgage"  bonds 
to  the  sinking  fund  of  this  building  for  which  you  were  acting 
as  trustee? 

Mr.  Laubl  Only  835.000 

Dr.  PaBKxa.  I  am  not  asking  yon  that.  Did  you  sell  some  of 
these  ssoond-mortgage  bonds  to  Pine  Manor  sinking  fund? 

Mr.  Lania.  Sold  some:  835.000  of  bonds  were  purchased  under 
that  new  mortgage.  Only  a  total  of  8335.000  outstanding  on  the 
entire  property  (referring  to  Chatham  Court). 

•  •        .       •  •  •  •  • 

Dr.  Puaam.  Were  those  certified  bonds  secured  by  first  mortgage? 

Mr.  LaovB.  Tes»  sir. 

Dr.  Pabxbb.  Waa  that  sov  cr.was  that  a  Itef 

Mr.  Laobl  It  was  not  so:  tt  was  a  He:  It  was  aa  untrntli. 

Dr.  PsBxa.  How.  tt  It  want  so^  tt  couldnt  bs^  conld  ttT 

lAr.  LansL  Bsfundlng  mortgacs^ 


Dr.  PaxKXB.  Do  you  see  "Yefundlng  mortgage"  on  this  paperf 

Mr.  Lauzb.  No. 

Dr.  Pjuuceb.  Your  mental  reservations  mean  nothing  to  the  pub- 
lic, do  they?    Is  this  bond  a  negotiable  instrument? 

Mr.  Lauzb.  Yes. 

Dr.  Pabkxb.  I  can  sen  It  to  anybody,  cant  17 

Mr.  liAxnau  Yes,  sir. 

Dr.  Pabkzb.  And  reservations  you  have  In  your  mind  are  of  no 
value  to  the  bond  if  I  «^"'<  a  piirchaser  in  due  course,  are  they? 

Mr.  Laxteb.  They  were 

Dr.  Pabkzb.  Answer  my  question.  Is  the  fact  that  you  foUow  8 
mental  reservation  of  value  to  an  outsider? 

Mr.  Lauxb.  No,  sir. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Dr.  Pabkzb.  Is  this  yOur  writing  here  [indicating  exhibit  601? 

Mr.  Laxtzb.  No;  it  isn't  my  writing. 

Dr.  Pabkzb.  Is  "W.  H.  L."  yotor  initials? 

Mr.  Lauzb.  I  dldnt  sign  that. 

Dr.  Pabkzb.  These  are  not  your  initials? 

Mr.  LAUZB.  Na 

Dr.  Pabkzb.  Somebody  forged  your  Initials? 

Mr.  Lattzb.  No. 

Dr.  Pabkzb.  "W.  H.  L."  is  your  initials,  isnt  It? 

Mr.  liAUEB.  Yes. 

Dr.  Pabkzr.  They  were  not  written  by  you:  you  are  siure  of  that? 

Mr.  Latter.  Positive. 

Dr.  Pabkzb.  You  are  saying  that  under  oath.  And  this  says: 
1>o  not  get  legal  opinion.  W.  H.  L."  Is  there  anyone  else  in 
your  firm  "W.  H.  L."? 

Mr.  Lauzb.  I  told  somebody  to  write  that. 

Dr.  Pabkzb.  Whom  did  you  tell  to  write  that  on  theref 

Mr.  Lauzb.  One  of  the  employees  of  the  company. 

Dr.  Pabkzb.  Who? 

Mr.  Lauzb.  Miss  Nevlns;  and  111  admit  it. 

Dr.  Pabkzb.  You  authorized  Miss  Nevlns  to  write:  "Do  not  get 
legal  opinion"? 

Mr.  Lauzb.  Yes. 

Dr.  Pabkzb.  Why  did  you  authorize  it?  You  felt  that  It  was  aa 
illegal  mortgage? 

Mr.  Lauzb.  I  knew  the  attorneys  couldn't  give  an  opinion  that 
it  would  be  legal  for  trust  fimds;  that  we  covildnt  sell  it  as  legal 
Investments. 

Dr.  Pabkzb.  You  sold  it  to  a  sinking-fiind,  trustee— to  a  trusi 
fund? 

Mr.  Lauzb.  We  did. 

Mr.  CMaxxbt.  Did  I  imderstand  you  to  say  the  reason  you 
didn't  ask  the  attorneys  for  an  (pinion  en  whether  or  not  it  was 
legal  for  trust  ftmds  was  because  you  kr.ew  the  attorney  couldnt 
give  you  that  kind  of  an  (pinion? 

I  also.  Mr.  Speaker,  feel  that  it  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
Monbers  of  the  House,  many  of  whom  have  both  on  tha 
floor  and  to  me  personally  seriously  questioned  the  Govern- 
ment's dismissal  of  these  cases,  to  Insert  herewith  some  ex- 
tracts from  indictment  no.  7154.  especially  that  part  of  the 
indictment  which  sets  forth  the  overt  acts  or  the  instances  of 
violation  of  the  law  which  the  grand  Jury  believed  the  defend- 
ants willfully  committed: 

1.  Said  defendants  did,  on  or  about  the  dates  specified  therein, 
at  Philadelphia,  in  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania  and  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  this  court,  mail  and/or  cause  to  be  mailed,  and 
place  and/or  cause  to  be  placed  in  the  Post  Office  Establishment  of 
the  United  States  for  delivery  by  the  United  States  mails,  each  and 
every  of  the  varlotis  letters  and  mailings  set  forth  in  the  aforesaid 
cotints,  to  wit:  Counts  I  and  II.  inclusive,  of  this  indictment. 

3.  That  the  said  John  W.  Brock,  defendant  herein,  in  further- 
ance of  said  scheme  and  artifice  to  defraud  and  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  conspiracy  devised  as  aloresaid.  did.  on  or  about  March 
8.  1937,  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  district  aforesaid,  deliver  to  tha 
said  Philadelphia  Co.  340  81,000  bonds,  series  A.  ot  the  I.  Clar- 
ence Pennington  issue  and  that  he  did  deliver  and  cause  to  b« 
delivered  to  the  said  Philadelphia  Co.  every  6  months  there- 
after, namely,  on  the  1st  days  of  April  and  October  of  every  year 
following.  40  of  such  bonds  until  and  including  October  1.  1931. 

3.  That  the  said  VSTlUlam  S.  Johnson,  defendant  herein,  in  fur- 
therance of  said  scheme'  and  artifice  to  defraud  and  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  conspiracy  as  aforesaid,  did.  on  or  about  December  1, 
1933.  at  Philadelphia  In  the  district  aforesaid,  employ  or  cause 
to  be  employed  8.  K.  Phillips  &  Co.,  brokers  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia aforesaid,  to  repurchase  for  the  said  Land  Title  Co.  bonds 
of  the  1922'  C.  Vernon  Turner  issue  on  the  Sylvanla  Hotel  by  means 
of  the  Post  Office  Establishment  of  the  United  States  and  other- 
wise. 

4.  That  the  said  Thomas  Shallcross,  Jr..  John  Arthur  Brown.  OL 
Stevenson  Newhall.  and  William  Pulton  Kurtz,  defendants  herein. 
In  furtherance  of  said  scheme  and  artifice  to  defraud  and  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  conspiracy  as  aforesaid,  did,  on  or  about  Decem- 
ber 31.  1933,  at  PhUadelphia,  in  the  district  aforesaid,  on  behalf 
of  the  said  Philadelphia  Co,  enter  into  an  agreement  of  settlement 
with  the  said  Land  Title  Co.  for  the  repiu-chase  of  the  Land  Title 
Co.  of  300  $1,000  bonds  of  the  1922  C.  Vernon  Turner  issue  on  the 
Sylvanla  Hotel. 

6.  That  the  said  Walter  Biddle  Saul  and  Edward  A.  O.  Portw.  de^ 
tendants  herein.  In  f\irtherance  of  said  scheme  and  artifice  to 


defraud  and  In  order  to  carry  out  said  felcmious  conspiracy  as 
•foresaid,  did.  at  divers  times  d\ulng  the  operation  of  said  ccm- 
q>iracy.  aid.  abet,  counsel,  and  pnxmre  the  said  defendants  in  en- 
tering into  and  executing  the  said  agreement  of  settlement  afore- 
mentioned in  overt  act  no.  4  of  this  indictment. 

6.  That  the  said  Ell  Kindlg,  Jr,  WiUlam  H.  Lauer,  and  Theodore 
O.  Homan,  defendants  herein,  in  fiirtherance  of  said  scheme  and 
artifice  to  defraud  and  in  order  to  carry  out  said  fetooious  con- 
spiracy, did,  on  divers  dates  during  the  operation  of  said  conspir- 
acy and  scheme  to  defraud,  at  Philadelphia  in  the  district  afore- 
aaid.  purchase  and  cause  to  be  purchased  on  b^alf  of  the  said 
Philadelphia  Co.  and  Land  Tltte  Co.  bonds  of  both  the  Tomer 
and  Pennington  issues  on  the  said  Sylvanla  Hotel  from  the  holders 
thereof,  namely,  the  victims  herein. 

7.  That  said  defen^oits,  in  fiu-therance  of  said  scheme  and 
artifice  to  defraud  and  In  order  to  carry  out  the  objecta  at  said 
felonloiu  con^lracy.  did.  on  or  about  Septonber  30.  1933,  at 
PhUadelphia  in  the  district  aforesaid,  mail  or  cause  to  be  mailed, 
and  deliver,  or  catise  to  be  delivered  by  means  of  the  Poet  CMBce 
Bstablishment  of  the  United  States,  a  certain  letter  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Ella  H.  Piske,  234  West  Chelten  Avenue.  Gcrmantown.  Phila- 
delphia, in  manner  and  farm,  as  follows,  to  wit: 

Samuel  K.  Phillipe  &  Co.,  bonds  and  stocks,  Packard  BuUdlng, 
Fifteenth  and  Chestnut  Streets 

Pwn.AnzTirHiA,  September  20, 1933. 
Mrs.  Ella  H.  Pbkk, 

234  West  Chelten  Avenue. 

Geimantcmn,  PhiUuSelphta, 
DzAB  Mas.  PisKz:  We  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  en- 
closing guarantee  policy  cbvering  85.000  Hotd  Sylvanla  6's  which 
we  purchased  from  you  at  33  fiat,  and  we  enclose  herewith  check 
to  your  order  for  $1,650  in  payment  of  same. 
Thanking  you  for  this  biisiness.  we  are 
Very  truly  yours. 

TM  (S)      BAUVKL  K.  PRZUJP8  ft  Co. 

8.  That  Said  defendants.  In  furtherance  ot  said  scheme  and 
artifice  to  defraud  and  in  order  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  said 
felonious  conspiracy,  did,  on  or  about  January  24.  1934,  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  (OsMct  aforesaid,  mail  or  cause  to  be  mailed,  and 
deliver,  or  cause  to  be  delivered  by  means  of  the  Poet  Office  Estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States,  certain  letters  addressed  to  the 
bondholders  of  the  $1,500,000  C.  Vernon  Turner  indenture  of 
mortgage  on  the  Sylvanla  Hotel,  more  partlctilarly  set  out  In 
count  II  of  this  indictment. 

9.  That  said  defendants  did  perform,  cause  to  be  performed,  and 
adopt  or  cause  to  be  adopted  as  their  acts,  all  of  the  acts  and. 
transactions  constituting  said  scheme  and  artifice  to  defraud,  as 
more  particularly  set  forth  in  coimt  I  of  this  indictment,  the 
averments  of  which  acts  and  frauds  are  herein  incorporated  by 
reference,  the  same  as  if  herein  specifically  set  forth. 

It  is  also  most  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  motion 
presented  to  the  Ck)urt  of  the  United  States  of  America 
against  Thomas  Shallcross,  Jr.,  et  al.,  by  the  Government, 
grave  doubt  was  expressed  that  the  defendants  might  re- 
ceive a  fair  trial  by  a  Jury.  This,  if  true,  would  be  a  serious 
reflection  upon  the  ability  of  the  American  Jury  system  to 
function  impartially  in  cases  involving  the  derelictions  and 
misconduct  of  combinations  of  great  wealth. 

I  quote  from  the  statement  of  the  repreeentative  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  which  it  is  admitted  that  the  cases 
were  of  great  public  concern: 

I  am  not  immlndf id  that  there  has  been  and  Is^  great  Interest 
In  these  cases.  They  have  attracted  much  notice  in  the  press. 
Expressions  have  been  heard,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  indict- 
ments were  not  broad  enough,  that  they  did  not  include  many 
things  for  which  the  defendants  should  be  punished,  that  more 
and  other  persons  should  also  have  been  charged.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  that  these  men  were  being  exposed  to  prosecution 
solely  because  they  were  bankers,  that  they  were  being  blamed 
for  the  depression,  that  they  could  not  get  a  fair  trial  because 
the  shadow  of  innocent  bondholders  would  envelop  and  prejudice 
the  reason  of  Jurors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe,  and  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  of  the 
select  committee  believe  as  I  do,  that  the  duty  and  responsi- 
bility of  our  committee  consisted  not  only  of  bringing  out  the 
facts  in  matters  of  authority  of  this  kind,  but  in  following 
up  that  duty  to  see  when  such  facts  were  adduced,  that 
clear  and  complete  disposition  of  cases  of  this  kind  should 
be  accomplished.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  special  committee  and 
every  member  thereof  to  ascertain  with  the  help  and  the 
support  of  the  House,  whether  in  this  matter,  because  of  the 
powerful  interests  involved,  the  important  and  influential 
names  and  personalities  injected  into  this  case,  justice  is  to , 
be  applied  in  different  measure  and  different  form  than  Is 
applied  to  the  average  and  ordinary  American  citizen  when 
he  comes  in  conflict  with  the  legal  processes  of  the  Govem- 
ment  of  the  United  States. 


It  is  my  hope  to  submit  Tery  shortly  to.  the  Hoaae  a  much 
more  complete  and  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  ramiflca- 
tioaa  and  everything  in  connection  with  the  investigatloa  of 
the  Philadelphia  Co.  for  Guarantedng  Itartgaga  and  the 
other  aflBUate  concerns  embraced  in  the  soqpe  of  our 
committee's  investigation. 
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Miiinesota  Farmer-Labor  Party  Has  Record  of 
Service  in  Behalf  of  Farmers  and  Workers;  Na^ 
tional  Farmer-Labor  Party  a  Neccauty 

EXTENSION  OF  REBfARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  G.  TEIGAN 

OF  MIMNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  16.  1937 

Ur.  TEXGAN.  Ur.  Speaker,  many  people  are  saying  that 
this  flrst  session  of  the  Seventy-flf  th  Congress  has  done  lit- 
tle to  make  history.  They  have  some  grounds  for  their 
opinion. 

The  farm-tenant  hill  as  finally  enacted  is  almost  useless 
as  a  real  means  for  dealing  with  the  problems  created.by  our 
rapidly  developing  farm  tenancy.  The  wage  »rt^  hour  btR 
did  not  even  get  onto  the  floor  of  the  House.  The  Wagoer- 
Steagall  housing  bill  suffered  so  badly  from  House  and  Sen- 
ate amendments  before  it  was  passed  that  it  will,  in  the 
ooain,  fail  to  accomplish  its  supposed  purpose  of  ai^iTTg  our 
lowest  income  groups  to  secure  decent  housing.  Ttie  Ullion 
and  a  half  dollars  relief  Wilis  woefully  inadequate  to  meet 
the  condition  of  want  and  unemploymmt  it  is  supposed  to 
care  for.  and  even  this  inadequate  sum  was  secuzed  only 
after  bringing  to  bear  upon  Ccmgress  all  the  President's  in- 
fluence and  forcing  a  roU  call.  It  has.  indeed,  been  a  "do- 
nothing"  session  at  a  very  time  when  the  conditions  of  the 
country  are  crying  for  action. 

A  EOSTOBIC  cowaMaB 

Vey&ctbeiesa,  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  say  that  this 
session  of  Congress  has  not  made  history.  It  has  been,  in 
fact,  a  historic  session,  because  it  hias  clearly  demonstrated 
that  we  cannot  go  further  without  a  new  party. 

Congress  this  year  was  a  kind  of  great  stage  on  which  was 
dramatized,  for  all  the  people  to  see,  the  political  issues  of 
today.    The  issues  and  the  forces  on  either  side  became  per- ' 
f  ectly  plain. 

Now  progressive-minded  folks  everywhere  recognise  that 
what  the  Nation  needs  is  a  new  political  party— «  party  rq>- 
resenting  farmers,  wwkers,  lu-ofessional  people,  and  small- 
business  men — a  party  whose  members  will  queak  for  and 
vote  for  the  democratic  masses  of  America. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  whether  or  not  we  shall  have 
another  national  party.  That  we  will  have  one  Is  t^km  for 
granted.    The  real  question  is.  What  kind  of  party  will  it  be? 

JXrST  AWOTHSB   THOD    PAKTTr 

Will  the  new  party  be  Just  another  of  America's  third- 
par^  movements?    We  have  had  them  before. 

In  1912  the  i»x)gresslves  rallied  their  siaiength  around  a  new 
platform  and  a  few  leaders— mainly  one,  Ttneodon  Roose- 
velt. When  he  returned  to  his  (^  allies  the  Bull  Mooae 
movement  died  down.  There  had  never  been  any  ma*« 
od^anization  behind  it  It  was  just  another  of  America's 
third  parties. 

In  1924  the  progressives  again  rallied  around  a  new  plat- 
form and  a  few  leaders— -most  notaldy  of  all.  "Ftgfating  Bob* 
La  FoUette.  This  new  party  also  failed  to  plant  itself  squarely 
into  the  organized  econnnic  life  of  our  comnum  pecqde.  and 
when  the  leaders  became  disorganized  the  party  wafted  away. 


'  i 


wnx  ir  BE  A  r 


-LABOB  PASTTt 


A  party  like  those  I  have  Just  described  is  not  the  organ- 
ised political  expression  of  the  organized  economic  needs  of 
farmers,  workers,  small  merchants,  and  mtifessioiial  people. 
It  is  rather  mainly  a  machine  for  rolling  up  mass  support. 
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The  American  people  hardly  have  time  for  another  such 
political  adventure. 

A  f armer-larbor  party,  on  the  other  hand,  is  founded  upon 
tbe  organized  masses.  A  farmer-labor  party  is  built  by  get- 
ting organized  progressive  farm  groups,  labor  unions,  co- 
operatives, liberal  organizations,  organized  unemployed,  and 
political  clubs  that  are  composed  of  workers,  farmers,  pro- 
fessionals, and  small  merchants — by  getting  all  these  to  asso-> 
elate  thonselves  together  to  give  pc^tical  expression  to  the 
economic  needs  they  have  in  common. 

This  association  or  federation  of  organized  economic  groups 
constitutes  the  organizational  base  of  a  farmer-labor  party. 
It  is  a  party  organized  from  the  bottom  up  instead  of  from 
the  top  down. 

amawtn  or  rAuoB-LAaom  ruem 

In  several  States  and  in  many  communities  people  are 
already  forming  new  political  parties  fUong  the  farmer-labor 
lines  that  I  have  just  described.  As  Bfinnesota's  Farmer- 
LabcHT  Qovemor.  Ehner  A.  Benson,  recently  said,  these  new 
P(dltical  parties  are  the  first  rasrs  of  a  bright  star  that  win 
be  on  4he  national  horizon  by  1940 — a  national  farmer-labor 
party. 

ncpoBTAMCB  or  MnnmoTA's  n 


-LABOB  PAsrr 

In  view  of  this  fact.  i)eople  throughout  the  country  want 
to  know  about  the  history,  organizaticm.  and  accomplish- 
ments of  Minnesota's  numer-Iabor  Party.  It  has  certainly 
shown  itself  to  be  one  thirO'^arty  that  carries  on,  in  vic- 
tory or  defeat,  whether  leaders  come  or  go,  whether  friends 
remain  or  turn  false.  Its  history  will  have  less(His  to  teach 
tbe  people  who  are  now  organizing  a  new  political  party. 

TUs^remarkable  party  began  among  the  farmers  of  North 
Dakota,  and  it  is  to  them  we  must  turn  for  the  beginning 
of  our  story. 


■CPLOTRD  WUatMMS  OF  KOSTR  DAKOTA 

Farming  on  the  fertile  Dakota  intUries  should  have  been 

tbe  best  business  in  the  world.    Tet  North  Dakota  farmers 

a  few  years  ago  found  it  one  of  the  very  worst.    They  tolled 

without  .profit,  and  lived  from  year  to  year  In  a  state  of 

— ""IConomlc  bankruptcy. 

North  Dakota's  farmers  learned  what  caused  this.  They 
did  not  leam  it  ftom  books  on  economics.  They  learned 
it.  bitterly,  as  they  went  about  their  business,  day  after 
day.  and  year  after  year.  ^  / 

BOW   WSBS  TBKT   BIPI<OITSDf 

When  tbe  farmer,  during  seeding  or  harvest  time,  went 
to  tbe  bank  for  a  loan,  he  got  it  on  very  hard  terms  and 
at  higlK  interest  rates.  In  time,  he  found  that  the  tM^riV 
was  not  really  owned  l^  his  neighbors  in  N(Mrth  Dakota. 
He  found  that  It  was  owned  by  the  same  interests  that 
owned  tbe^lifinneapolis  mills  or  tbe  Northwest  railroads. 
Hie  purpose  of  these  Ug  owners  was  not  to  provide  tem- 
porary capital  for  tbe  farmer.  Tlie  purpose  was  to  make 
a  nice  profit  out  of  tbe  North  Dakota  farmer's  need  for 
short-term  loans. 

When  tbe  farmer  brought  bis  gndn  to  tbe  elevator,  he 
was  treated  with  the  same  arbitrariness  by  the  elevator 
znanagers.  who  worked  for  corpwations  which  owned  from 
'  10  to  a  hundred  or  m<»re  of  these  elevators.  The  farmer's 
no.  1  wheat  was  sometimes  arbitrarily  graded  as  no.  4,  and 
there  was  nothing  he  could  do  about  it.  When  he  Joined 
with  other  farmers  to  establish  a  cooperative  grain  elevator, 
tbe  railroads  sabotaged  the  farmers'  elevator  by  withhold- 
ing cars. 

When  tbe  grain  readied  Minneapolis,  it  was  often  cbarf.^ed 
a  switdiing  charge  of  $1.50  per  car.  even  though  tbe  rail- 
roads in  90  percent  of  the  cases  bad  no  such  charge  and 
tbe  $1.50  fee  on  each  car  was  merely  an  arUtrary  assessment 
by  ]£inneapQli8  miDers  or  commission  men. 

At  tbe  terminal  points,  of  Biinneapolls  or  Dulutb  the 
grain  passed  through  many  bands,  each  helping  himself 
to  a  rajke-off  at  tbe  expense  of  tbe  wlginal  producer  of 
the  grain  out  in  North  Dakota.  Sometimes  the  grain  was 
**reacdd"  several  times  to  subsidiaxies  of  tbe  same  ompany, 
^^  subsidiary  taking  a  profit  of  1  cent  per  busbeL  ^  JPaiat 
^^f>^*9m  and  tnoorreet  grading*  were  made  on  shipment 


after  shipment.  Terminal  elevators  each  year  shipped  out 
many  more  bushels  of  no.  1  wheat  than  they  had  given  the 
farmers  credit  for  on  Incoming  wheat. 

WHAT    WAS   WBONOT 

So  far  as  the  farmers  of  North  Dakota  were  concerned 
It  was  easy  for  them  to  see  that  the  whole  system  of  market- 
ing was  one  grand  piece  of  machinery  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  profit  out  of  their  toil.  The  purpose  of  thie  mar- 
keting machinery,  or  system,  did  not  seem  to  be  to  trans- 
port and  process  the  grain  until  it  reached  the  consmner. 
As  someone  said — 

The  farmer  raised  a  bushel  and  got  paid  for  a  peck;  tbe  con- 
sumer received  a  peck  and  paid  for  a  bushel. 

llien,  as  now.  certain  corporation  owners  yelled  about  the 
sacred  rights  of  property.  But  they  did  not  mean  the 
farmer's  property,  liiat  was  only  something  to  steal  away 
from  him  If  you  could  do  so  legally. 

THKIX  OTTGHT  TO  BX  A  LAW 

Plainly,  the  farmers  of  North  Dakota  were  being  robbed, 
and  plainly  they  had  a  right  to  call  on  their  Government  for 
protection.  In  a  democracy  the  citizens  have  a  right  to  call 
upon  the  Government  to  protect  their  rights. 

A  government  armed  with  the  proper  laws  and  employing 
the  proper  persons  to  enforce  those  laws  could  have  pro- 
tected those  farmers. 

But  the  farmers  did  not  own  their  own  Government. 
Railroads,  elevator  companies,  great  milling  companies,  and 
banks  controlled  the  whole  political  machinery  of  the  State. 
-  Under  those  conditions  the  State  legislature  would  not 
pass  the  necessary  laws,  and,  even  if  it  had,  it  is  doubtful 
if  they  could  have  been  enforced. 

TRX  WAT   OT7T 

The  only  way  out  for  the  farmers  of  North  Dakota,  then, 
was  to  take  control  of  their  own  government.  The  question 
Of  the  hour  in  North  Dakota  was.  who  owned  the  govern- 
ment, the  common  people,  who  were  mostly  farmers,  or 
the  corporations? 

•nils  was  the  political  need  of  the  moment,  and  it  grew 
out  of  their  economic  needs.  All  they  lacked  was  mass 
organization. 

THX  NONPASTISAK  LXAGT7S 

Out  of  this  necessity  grew  the  North  Dakota  farmers* 
Ncmpartlsan  League.  The  original  organizers  Included  A.  C. 
Townley,  a  North  Dakota  farmer,  who  had  been  bom  in 
Minnesota  and  bankrupted  on  a  North  Dakota  farm;  Town- 
ley's  friend,  A.  E.  Bowen;  and  P.  B.  Wood,  a  pioneer  in  the 
farmers'  equity  movement. 

In  the  late  winter  of  1915  they  set  out,  at  first  on  foot,  to 
organize  the  farmers  of  North  Dakota  for  political  action, 
based  on  their  economic  needs.  Before  long  they  had  10  au- 
tomobiles, then  20.  then  more,  rolling  through  the  State. 
Monberships  and  subscriptions  came  in,  until  by  1916  the 
league  had  almost  40.000  members. 

FBOGSAM    or   THS    LKAGTTC 

The  league's  pollUcal  program  was  designed  to  help  the 
North  DakQta  farmer  break  out  of  his  economic  bondage  to 
the  large  private  corporations,    llie  program  called  for— 

State-owned  elevators,  mills,  stockyards,  packing  houses, 
and  cold-storage  plants. 

State  inspection  of  dockage  and  grading. 

Rural  credit  banks  operated  at  cost 

State  hall  Insurance. 

Tax  reform:  Exemption  of  farm  improvements  from  tax- 
ation. 

This  program  threatened  the  welfare  of  the  economic  roy- 
alists who  were  preying  upon  the  North  Dakota  farmers, 
and  therefore  tons  of  iwopaganda  were  poured  into  North 
Dakota,  branding  the  Nonpartisan  Leaguers  as  anarchists, 
and  so  forth. 

But  aU  to  no  avalL  The  league  went  ahead  with  its  work. 
It  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  poliUcal  party.  It  planned 
to  get  Its  work  dcme  by  endorsing  a  slate  of  candidates  who 
ran  in  the  primary  elections  on  either  the  Democratic  or 
Republican  tickets. 


rotmcAt  vicroBT  worn,  the  ucaguS;  ^id  m 

Zb  1916  the  league's  slate  of  candi^lSes  won  almost  to  a 
man,  thus  giving  the  league  control  of  the  administration 
and  the  house  of  representatives;  but  not  of  the  State 
senate,  because  one-half  of  these  senators  bad  not  been  up 
lor  reelection. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  league's  program  was  badly 
blocked  in  the  next  session  of  Uie  legt^ture.  January-Feb- 
ruary 1917.  Nevertheless,  the  league  succeeded  in  getting 
Important  measures  passed,  including  laws  compelling  rail- 
roads to  furnish  cars  to  all  shippers  alike,  and  to  furnish 
sites  for  levators  and  wardiouses  along  their  rights-of-way. 
and  requiring  State  licensing  of  all  elevators  and  grain  ware- 
houses. 

Two  years  later  the  league  again  swept  tbe  North  Dakota 
Sections  and  then  was  able  to  carry  out  still  more  of  its 
program. 

I  cannot  here  go  Into  those  years,  however,  because  we 
have  already  reached  the  point  in  our  story  where  tbe 
league  crossed  over  into  Minnesota  and  began  those  activi- 
ties which  led  to  the  development  of  the  present  Farmer- 
Labor  Party  of  Minnesota. 

ORTnro  BTAstSD  IK  umjnaotk 

In  the  sununer  of  1916  representatives  of  the  Ntoth  Dakota 
Nonpartisan  League  sent  organizers  into  South  Dakota,  Mont- 
tana,  and  Minnesota.  By  January  1917  Bfinnesota  bead- 
quarters  had  been  opened  in  St.  Paul  and  the  name  of  the 
organization  changed  to  National  Nonpartisan  League. 

The  policy  employed  among  the  farmers  at  North  Dakota 
was  also  followed  among  those  of  Minnesota.  Fetrmers  wete 
persuaded  to  enroll  as  dues-paying  members  in  a  league  de- 
signed to  give  them  contxtd  of  the  machinery  of  tbe  two 
dominant  political  parties. 

The  new  aspect  of  the  league's  policy  In  Minnesota  was  the 
forming  of  a  similar  nonpartisan  league  among  industrial 
workers.  This  added  part  oi  the  league's  policy  finally  led 
to  the  f  (xmation  of  the  Minnesota  Farmer-LaUv  Party. 

BOW  WUat  AMS  LABOB   WEBB   BBOUGHT  TOOBTHBB   Df   ICZirmBOTA 

As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  league  organizers,  not- 
ably Mr.  Joseph  Gilbert,  of  Biinneapolis.  the  1917  report  of 
the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  State  legislative  board  of 
railroad  brotherhoods  in  Minnesota  included  a  recommen- 
dation that  labor  should  organize  to  put  its  own  political 
candidates  in  the  field,  and  when  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor  held  its  annual  convention  in  Virginia,  Minn.,  in 
July  1918  it  passed  a  resolution  providing  for  the  calling  of 
a  political  convention. 

This  labor-political  convention  met  In  August  of  that 
year,  attended  by  125  delegates  from  unions  all  over  the 
State.  It  elected  a  committee  to  confer  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Nonpartisan  League  with  a  view  to  putting  up 
a  State  ticket  in  the  fall. 

As  a  result,  the  name  Farmer-Labor  ain)eared  on  the 
ballot  In  this  country  for  the  first  time  in  the  Minnesota 
elections  of  November  1918.  As  yet,  however,  there  was  no 
Farmer-lAbor  Party,  but  only  political  cooperation  between 
tbe  Farmers'  Nonpartisan  League  and  the  delegates  of  labor 
unions  and  railway  brotherhoods. 

BBVXLOnfXMT  OV  POLITICAL  COOPBBATIOK  BBlWBBIi   fABlOEBS  AHA 


Tlie  following  summer  the  conventicm  of  the  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  at  New  Uhn,  Minn.,  voted  to  set  up  a 
nonpartisan  league  for  labor  in  the  cities.  As  a  result,  the 
Working  People's  Nonpartisan  Political  League  was  formed 
in  1919,  with  headquarters  in  Minneapolis.  It  cooperated 
with  similar  farmers'  organizations  in  the  r^'^i^<g»ff  from 
1920  to  1922. 


BIBTH  or  THB  PABICB-LABOB  PABTT 

In  September  of  the  following  year,  1925,  wnUam  Ma- 
boney,  of  St.  Paul,  who  was  president  of  the  Working  Peo- 
Xfle's  Nonpartisan  League,  and  myself,  as  secretary  of  the 
Flaimers'  Nonpartisan  League,  together  called  a  State-wide 
conference,  at  which  it  was  voted  that  these  two  groups 
should  unite  to  form  the  Farmer-lAbor  Federatim.  stating 


that  '*its  purpose  shall  be  to  tmite  the  members  of  tbe 
farmer  and  labor  organizations  into  a  p^'lHlcnI  federation." 

Tlie  persons  who  took  part  in  this  confexence  were  not 
there  as  individuals,  but  as  ddegates  of  labcv  mions,  farm 
cooperatives,  and  afllliated  organizations. 

In  other  words,  in  its  very  beginning  the  new  party  was 
not  regarded  by  its  founders  as  a  group  apart  from  tbe 
farmers  and  workers  yet  ai^)ealing  to  them  for  favor  and 
support.  It  was  look^  upon  as  a  political  instrument  and 
expression  of  organized  economic  interests — namely,  farm- 
ers and  WQikers  in  their  respective  economic  organizations. 

PUBFOBB  or  THB  Pi 


In  March  1925,  at  another  convention  in  St.  Paul,  the 
name  was  changed  to  Farmer-Labor  A^ociation,  and  a  new 
constitution  was  adopted,  but  no  »'e«»riHf^|  changes  were 
made  in  organization.  Article  1  of  tbe  1925  oonstitutioa 
declared  that  the  purpose  of  tbe  association  should  be— 

to  unite  the  mremben  at  all  fanner,  labor,  and  otber  kindnd 
oKganlBBtkimB,  and  luunrganiaed  elemmts  wlilcb  mippott  inde- 
pendent pOUtioal  action  by  economic  group*  into  a  political  aaao- 
datton  and  to  carry  on  an  extensile  program  of  Mueatlon  kt^ 
organlaatlni  Inctdental  to  partlctpatlain  In  tbs  pf<WCTil  ra»«p^tg«« 
of  til*  FBiBMr-Labor  nMvement. 


ruerr 

Some  idea  of  the  constant  growth,  along  with  tbe  funda- 
mental vitality  and  stability  at  this  movement  can  be  f*««'**>^ 
from  noting  the  record  of  tbe  party  at  the  poUs. 

Hie  year  1922  is  a  bistorle  year  in  tbe  histary  at  the 
party.  In  that  year  tbe  WorUng  Peopled  NdnpartiMU 
League  and  tbe  Farmers'  Ncmpartisan  Lsagoe  agreed  to  put 
a  Farmer-lAbor  slate  in  tbe  primary. 

Knud  Wef aid  won  as  Congressman  in  BffinnesoCa'k  Ninth 
District.  HnraiK  SRxnTBAD  was  elected  "— **t"-  over  Wnhk 
B.  Kellogg.  Magnus  Johnson  came  within  154XM>  votes  of 
being  elected  Minnesota's  first  Firmer-Labor  Qovemor. 
Next  year,  in  a  special  senatorial  electfton.  be  won  with 
290,165  votes  against  bis  Republican  opponent's  vote  of 
195,319. 

In  the  f oUowing  year,  1924,  Floyd  B.  CHson  was  the  party** 
nominee  for  Oovemor.  He  was  not  electe^^  but  throughout 
the  State  be  bad  left  a  remarkable  impresilon. 

XWB  BfDDBOro  UBUfUTH  Or  THB  PABTT 

Tliere  foUowed  several  years  during  which,  from  the 
standpf^t  of  election  to  <rfBce.  tbe  party  did  not  *«•»«» 
notable  headway.  Tlie  remarkable  feature  of  those  years, 
however,  was  the  way  in  which  tbe  party  held  its  basic 
strength.  Soon  began  another  period  of  march  to  power 
for  the  Farmer-labor  Party.  ^ 

In  1930,  6  years  after  his  first  run,  noyd  B.  CHson  %bs 
elected,  and  enjoyed  tbe  distinction  of  being  tbe  first 
Faimer-Labor  Governor  tn  America. 

In  the  1932  elections,  four  Farmer-lAbor  candidates  for 
State  administrative  oflices  were  elected:  Vioyd  B.  Olson, 
Governor;  K.  K.  Solberg,  lieutenant  Govemar;  Harry  H. 
Peteaofu  attorney  general;  Knud  Wefald.  railroad  nn^ 
warehouse  commissioner. 

The  four  lifinnesota  Congressmoi  irtio  received  tbe  high- 
est number  of  votes  in  the  1932  election  were  Farmer- 
Labor — Magnus  Johnson,  Paul  Kvale,  Henry  Arena,  *»H 
Ernest  Lundeen. 

Two  years  later  we  reelected  our  Governor  and  other 
State  ofBcials,  and  also  sent  Paul  Kval^  Esbsst  Lqinnnr. 
and  R.  T.  Bucixlks  to  Congress. 

XtM 

If  the  Farmer-labor  Part7  (fied  every  time  its  self- 
aivointed  undertakers  announced  Its  death,  then  It  would. 
Indeed,  be  the  possessor  of  nune  than  nine  lives.  Its  death 
was  stasticaDy  demonstrated  Just  before  tbe  elections  in  the 
fall  of  1936,  but  nonetheless  it  came  through  the  4»twti<m8 
with  an  even  larger  number  of  elected  candidates  than  ever 
before. 

Tbe  party  and  its  followers  elected  former  United  Stataa 
Senator  Elmer  A.  Benson.  Governor;  Gottfried  Ti*iMl8ti*n.  liea- 
tenant  Qovemor;  Harxy  H.  Peterson,  atUxney  general;  C.  A. 
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HalversoB.  State  treasurer:  and  Hjalmar  Petersen,  railroad 
and  warehouse  commissioner. 

It  elected  Diwrr  W.  JoHNsolf ,  Path.  J.  Ktaub.  R.  T.  Buck- 
UB,  JoHir  T.  BMMXiAXt>.  and  Henbt  Q.  Tezqax  to  Congress  and 
EsinsT'LuivDEKir  to  the  Senate. 

It  also  won  control  of  the  State  house  of  representatives 
but  not  of  the  State  senate,  because  members  of  that  body 
were  not  up  for  reelection. 

These  successes  at  the  polls  were  saddened  for  many  of  the 
people  in  the  Farmer-Labor  Party  by  the  thought  that  Gov. 
Ployd  B.  Olson,  who  had  been  one  of  the  heroes  of  our  earlier 
legislative  struggles  and  campaigns,  had  died  just  as  the  fall 
campaign  was  about  to  begin. 


In  spite  of  hostUe  legislatures,  the  Farmer-Labor  Party 
has  been  able  to  achieve  notable  pieces  of  legislation.  Before 
touching  on  only  a  few  of  these,  it  is  desirable  to  indicate 
very  briefly  two  things  about  the  party. 

iPirst.  The  party  is  designed  to  be  the  political  instrument 
apd  expression  (tf  the  organized  economic  needs  of  the  people. 

Second.  Tlie  party  is  dominated  by  the  philosophy  that 
democratic  governments  are  instruments  for  securing  certain 
human  i^^ts.  rather  than  means  to  preserve  certain  special 
privileges  of  property. 

Farmer-Laborites  believe  that  democratic  governments 
have  the  task  of  lessening  inequalities  and  aiding  the  develop- 
ment of  opportunities  for  the  common  man'^  pursuit  of  life, 
liberty,  and  hapiriness. 

What  ecanomic  needs  of  the  pec^de  has  the  Faumer-Labor 
Party  helped  to  achieve?  What  inequalities  has  it  sup- 
pressed? 

I  cannot  list  here  the  political  record  of  6  years.  I  shall, 
therefore,  indicate  only  a  few  of  the  "high  spots"  in  the  legis- 
lative history  of  Minnesota's  Farmer-Labor  Party. 

FABMBS'  AMD  WOIXXIS'  Ti 


Farmer-Laborites  believe  that  taxes  should  be  lightened 
Qdoa»,  the  small  owner  either  on  the  farm  or  in  the  city  and 
upon  th»  small  income  receiver,  whether  individual  or  corpo- 
ration.. This  means  that  incomes  must  bear  more  taxes,  and 
especially  the  larger  incomes  of  wealtt^  individuals  and  big 
corporations.  This  will  help  to  keep  liaoney  in  the  pocket  of 
the  common  man.  A  few  of  the  Farmer-Labor  tax  victories 
in  Minnesota  nre  the  following: 

(1)  TbiB  occupation  tax  on  iron  ore,  and  the  ore-royalties 
tax.  Both  of  these  were  fought  viciously  by  the  Steel  Trust, 
irtiich  is  specially  interested  in  liinnesota  because  it  has  some 
of  the  largest  ixxm  mines  in  the  world.  Probably  $50,000,000 
liave  been  saved  to  the  people  of  the  State  by  these  tax  laws. 

(2)  Homestead  tax  exemption  law.  which  lowers  the  tax 
on  hraaesteads  and  farms  by  20  percent  and  abolishes  State 
levy  op  to  $4,000  full  value. 

(3)  State  income  tax,  a  replacement  tax  based  upon  abil- 
ity to  pay.  designed  to  lift  some  of  the  tax  burden  from 
home  owners  andlaim  owmen  and  idace  it  upon  those  indi- 
viduals and  corporations  which  have  large  inrntnpg  otyw- 
tng  tn. 

<i).  Chaln-^(t(n«  tax.  designed  to  lessen  the  inequality 
which  the  individual  small  merchant  suffers  in  the  savage 
struggle  that  chain  stores  wage  against  hii^. 

(5)  Veto  of  the  retail  sales  tax.  The  Farmer-Labor  Party 
bas  carried  on  a  State-wide  educational  program  explaining 
to  the  people  just  how  a  retaU  sales  tax  works  and  why  it 
wdghs  heavily  upon  the  small  Income  receiver,  be  he  farmer, 
worker,  or  professional,  and  lightly  upon  the  large  inccsne 
receiver. 

BlUVAnON  ARB  TOUTR 

<1)  State  aid  to  schools  increased,  and  aid  laws  so  revised 
as  to  give  dt}^  support  to  the  hard-hit  districts,  thus  again 
lessfning  inequalities  of  opportunity. 

(2)  A  youth  survey,  the  flrst  of  its  kind  in  the  country, 
for  the  purpose  of  secuiing  a  factual  picture  of  the  exact 
needs  among  Ifinnesota's  youth  and  l^y  the  basis  for  a 
future  youth  program. 

<$)  Adult  education.  A  measure  to  establish  a  State  adult 
educational  system  functioning  with  local  autonomy  was 


passed  by  the  Farmer-Labor  controlled  legislature,  but  de- 
feated by  the  action  of  the  conservative  committees  in  the 
senate^ 

FARMS 

(1)  The  flrst  mortgage-moratorium  law  In  the  United 
States,  designed  especially  to  save  for  the  farmers  their 
farms  and  equipment  in  a  time  of  economic  crisis. 

(2)  Feed  and  seed  loans.  When  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration attempted  to  force  collections  without  regard  to 
Uvtng  needs  of  farm  families,  Minnesota's  Farmer-Labor 
Governor.  Elmer  A.  Benson,  successfully  led  opposition  to 
the  F.  C.  A.  policy. 

OBOAinZZD   LABOS  \ 

(1)  Refusal  to  use  troops  against  strikers,^pon  the 
grounds  that  this  is  only  using  the  machinery  of  Govern- 
ment to  increase  the  already  existing  inequality  between 
workers  and  employers. 

(2)  Refusal  to  license  such  notorious  antilabor  agencies  aa 
the  Pinkerton  Detective  Agency. 

Farmo'-Labor  administrations  since  1933  have  led  the 
way  in  this  State  in  forcing  conservative  State  senators  to 
recognize  the  relief  needs  of  drought-stricken  farmers  and 
unemployed  city  workers. 

I  do  not  want  to  continue  this  list.  I  have  given  enough  to 
^ow  that  the  existence  of  a  Farmer-Labor  Party  in  Bdinne- 
^ta  has  meant  that  the  governmental  machinery  of  tiie  State 
has  not  been  turned  over  to  organized  wealth  to  use  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  exploitation  of  the  common  people. 
Even  though  the  party  has  never  had  complete  control  of  the 
State  government,  and  only  once  has  had  a  majority  in  either 
house,  the  legislative  record  is  one  to  be  proud  of  and  to  give 
hope  for  the  f utiure. 


TUs  faithful  adherence  of  Fanner-Labor  leaders  to  the 
princiides  of  democratic  government  carried  on  in  the  interest 
of  enl^tened  progressiveness  has  earned  the  overwhelming 
support  of  many  people  who  have  no  intention  of  becoming 
members  of  the  party. 

Furthermore,  the  eyes  of  the  Nation  have  now  turned  to- 
ward Minnesota,  where  a  Farmer-Labor  Party  seems  to  be  the 
rising  hope  of  saving  democracy,  because  it  will  block  the 
advance  of  economic  slavery  and  defend  the  masses  against 
the  attempts  of  big  business  to  exploit  them  through  the  use 
of  governmental  machinery. 

This  is  the  example  and  the  hope  that  Minnesota's  Farmer- 
Labor  Party  offers  the  Nation  as  it  sits  amid  the  wreckage 
of  this  Seventy-fifth  Congress  in  its  closing  hours. 

If  we  can  now  build  a  national  Farmer-Labor  movement 
^*»ile  there  is  yet  time,  perhaps  the  people  and  their  liberties 
may  be  saved. 


The  President,  Our  Monetary  and  Banking  Systems 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  COLLABORATION  WITH 

HON.  SOUTH  TRIMBLE 

CLERK  OP  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  August  21  {legislative  day  of  Friday.  Aug.  20),  1937 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  time  allotted  me 
and  the  privilege  of  extending  my  remarks  in  the  Record 
pertaining  to  two  of  the  most  intensely  interesting  and  im- 
portant questions  that  confront  the  country— our  monetary 
end  banking  system— which  transcend  all  other  questions. 

I  am  not  going  to  make  an  argumentative  speech  on  these 
propositions.  It  Is  my  chief  object  to  place  in  the  Coif- 
CREssioNAL  RECORD  indisputable,  historical  facts  concerning 


both  subjects  so  that  those  who  are  Interested  may  come 
to  their  own  conclusions.    Tb  intdUgently  investigate  our 
mcmetary  and  hanking  system  it  is  absbhitely  Imperative 
that  you  understand  what  money  Is.    The  liberal  rfgflni^nr^ 
of  money  is  *%  medium  of  exchange",  which  is  a  fact,  but 
It  Is  to  some  extent  misleading,  as  our  greatest  mediums  of 
exchange  are  drafts,  notes,  and  bank  checks,  which  are 
used  to  transact  95  percent  of  our  business,  which  by  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  can  be  called  money.    AH  money 
b  a  medium  of  exchange  but,  strictly  speaking,  nothing  is 
real  money  except  that  commodity,  or  commodities,  which 
the  Government  designates  by  law  and  fixes  a  definite  unit 
of  value.    After  a  govemm^it  has  fixed  what  its  money 
shall  be,  it  then  issues  different  forms  al  credit  money,  all 
of  which  is  directly  or  indirectly  redeemable  in  the  com- 
modity money  to  which  a  fixed  and  stable  value  has  been 
given.     This  is  done  for  convenience:   it  facilitates  the 
transaction  of  business.  Just  as  your  wheat,  cotton,  tt,^ 
other  certificates  facilitate  the  buying  and  sdling  of  th»*i» 
commodities  but  has  no  effect  on  the  volume  and  value  of 
the  commodity.    There  are  two  kinds  of  credit  money.    As 
to  the  material  out  of  which  they  are  made,  one  is  made 
on  paper  and  embraces  all  forms  of  Government  and  t^wir 
notes  issued  from  time  to  time  as  are  authorised  by  law; 
the  other  Is  token  money.    Token  money  is  made  fxtm  some 
metal  that  does  not  enjoy  free  ccdnage  but  is  redeemable 
either  directiy  or  Indirectly  in  primary,  basic,  or  commodity 
money  which  in  this  country  is  only  gold.    With  so  much 
paper  or  metallic  credit  money  in  your  possession  there  is 
supposed  to  be  that  much  redemption  money  to  your  credit 
with  the  Government.    It  is  a  check  to  bearer  for  commod- 
ity money — g(Ud^-when  presented.    We  thus  see  that  money 
primarily  is  a  commodity  property,  a  thing  of  value  possess- 
ing an  exchange  value  with  all  other  property. 

We  should  also  understand  that  money  is  a  necessity  in 
civilization.  You  cannot  be. a  part  of  civilisati<»i  without  it. 
Civilization  cannot  exist  without  it.  To  be  a  part  of  society 
money  is  as  necessary  to  you  as  air  and  water  is  to  animal 
life.  You  can  live  longer  without  money  than  you  can  with- 
out air  and  water,  but  you  cannot  be  a  part  of  civilization; 
therefore,  when  a  government  permits  a  small  class  of  men 
who  deal  in  money  for  profit  to  dictate  Its  monetary  and 
hanking  ssrstem  it  may  be  expMted  to  end  in  the  money 
dealers  owning  and  controlling  practically  all  the  money, 
thereby  controlling  credit,  inflating  and  deflating  the  price 
of  property,  labor,  and  commodities  at  wHL 

I  will  now  summarize  monetary  legislation  tnm.  the  signing 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  present  time.  Pre- 
vious to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  the  American  colo- 
nists used  only  gold  and  silver  coin  as  money.  princUMtlly  the 
l^Nmish  milled  silver  d(dlar.  We  declared  our  independou^ 
on  the  4th  day  of  July  1776.  Within  60  days  after  that  time, 
on  the  2d  (toy  of  September  1776,  the  Continental  Congress 
enacted  a  law  making  silver  the  unit  of  value  and  declaring 
both  silver,  and  gold  basic  money  at  the  ratio  of  14^  to  1. 
Tlie  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  which  succeeded  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  changed  the  ratio  to  ISV*  to  1  and  recog- 
nized all  foreign  coins  of  »gold  and  silver  as  legal-tender 
money.  After  we  had  won  the  Revolution  and  adopted  the 
Constitution,  the  Second  Congress  requested  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, who  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  draft  a  flnancial 
bill  which  would  include  a  provision  for  the  establishment 
of  a  mint.  Mr.  Hamilton  drafted  the  flrst  flnanrfai  bill  and 
submitted  it  to  Thcnnas  Jefferson.  (Excerpt  of  letter  from 
Diomas  Jefferson  to  Alexander  Hamilton,  Jan.  1791,  Ham- 
Uton's  Works,  VOL  4,  p.  96:) 

Dbab  Sn:  I  retiim  you  the  report  <m  the  mint,  which  I  have 
re»d  over  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction.  |  concur  with  you  In 
thinking  that  the  unit  must  stand  on  both  metals. 

And  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  his  communication  to  Congress, 
relating  to  our  flrst  money  bill,  said: 

Tb  annul  the  use  of  either  gold  or  silver  as  a  money  is  to 
abridge  the  quantity  of  circulating  medlimi  and  is  liable  to  all 
the  objections  which  arise  from  the  coganparlaon  of  the  benefits  of 
a  f  till  circulation  with  the  evU  of  a  scanty  drculatton.  •  •  • 
It  Mama  most  advlMble  not  to  attach  tha  unit  exclusively  to  either 


of  the  metals,  because  this  cannot  be  dome  effectually  vtthoot 
destroying  the  oOoe  and  oharacter  of  ooe  at  them  as  moasy  and 
reducing  it  to  the  sttuatioa  of  mete  merchaadlse. 

Our  first  flnancial  law,  passed  by  the  Second  Congress  In 
1792,  made  the  sUver  dollar  of  371^  grains  the  unit  of  value 
and  provided  that  gold  should  be  coined  at  the  rate  of  15  to  1. 
which  was  24%  grains  to  the  dollar.  It  is  Interesting  and 
flluminattng  to  note  the  type  and  ^*■h^^^^^»t^  of  (tie  nv»n  who 
were  at  the  hetan  of  the  Govemmeot  at  that  time.  George 
Washington  was  President;  John  Adams  was  Vice  Pnsldent; 
Tbomas  Jefferson  was  Secretary  of  State;  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton was  Secretary  of  the  Tnumy;  General  Knox,  who  was 
one  of  Washington's  aides,  was  Secretary  of  War;  Edmund 
Randolph,  who  led  the  Virginia  delegation  In  the  Constitu- 
tional  Convention,  was  Attorney  General:  and  Timothy  Pick- 
ering, who  was  one  of  the  oustanding  generals  in  the  Revo- 
Intton.  was  Postmaster  Goieral.  In  the  House  uid  Senate 
were  7  men  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independenoe. 
16  men  wbo  served  in  the  Continental  Congress,  38  men  who 
were  members  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  all  the 
others  were  of  the  same  type  and  character— men  of  intel- 
ligence, courage,  and  patriotism. 

In  1834  the  ratio  was  changed  from  15  to  1  to  16.002  to  1 
by  reducing  the  content  of  the  gold  dollar  to  23.20  grains.  The 
content  of  the  silver  dollar,  the  unit  of  value,  lennined  un- 
changed. In  1837  the  ratio  was  changed  to  15.988  to  1  by 
adding  0.02  of  a  grain  to  the  gold  dollar.  This  ratio  is  what 
is  known  as  16  to  1.  nils  is  the  present  ratio  or  the  relattve 
weight  of  the  two  metals.  The  weight  of  our  dimes,  quarters, 
and  halves  was  originally  the  pro-rata  weis^  of  the  dollar^ 
which  enabled  speculators  to  export  these  coins  at  a  profit; 
therefore,  in  1853  we  reduced  the  weigbt  of  the  dimes,  quar? 
ters.  and  halves  where  they  could  not  be  exported  and  sold  as 
bullion  at  a  profit. 

We  now  oomt  to  the  demonetization  of  sUver,  or  its  de- 
struction as  primary  or  basic  maaey,  popularly  known  as 
the  "crime  of  1873."  In  1871,  Forty-first  Congress.  "Pig 
Iron"  Kelley,  one  of  the  outstanding  Republicans  of  his  day, 
introduced  a  biU  to  codify  and  amend  the  laws  relative  to 
mints,  assay  offices,  and  coinage  of  the  United  States.  Tbe 
blU  contains  37  pages  and  69  sections.  It  did  not  become  a 
law  but  was  reintroduced  in  the  next  C<Migress  and  became  a 
law.  Without  going  into  detal  pertaining  to  passage  of  the 
bin  which  demonetized  sflver.  I  quote  cqjinions  of  Members  of 
Congress  on  the  subject,  all.  of  which  can  be  found  in  the 
CoirGHESSQEOHAL  RzcoRD,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Kelley.  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  rhairipftn  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Coinage.  Weights,  and  Bfeasures.  which  ooosid- 
ered  the  biU  and  reported  it  to  the  House,  made  the  following 
statement: 

In  connection  with  the  charge  that  I  advocated  the  bill  which 
demonetised  the  standard  dollar,  I  say  that,  though  chatrmaac  of 
the  Committee  on  Coinage,  I  was  as  ignorant  of  the  fact  tha't  It 
would  demonetize  the  silver  dollar  «:  of  Its  dropping  the  silver 
dollar  from  our  system  of  coins  as  were  those  HtgtTwg^itaha^f  gen. 
ators.  Messrs.  Blaine  and  Voorheea,  who  were  then  Members  of  the 
House,  and  each  of  whom  a  few  days  since  Interrogated  the  other: 
*l>ld  you  know  It  w^  dropped  when  the  bfll  passed?"  'Tfo",  said 
lA-  Blaine.  'Did  you?"  "So",  said  Mr.  Voorhase;  -1  do  not  think 
thatjthere  were  three  Members  In  the  House  that  knew  It."  I  doubt 
whetiher  Mr.  .Hooper,  who  In  my  absence  fiom  the  Oommittee  on 
Coinage  and  my  attendance  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  MTfnt. 
managed  the  bm,  knew  It.  I  say  this  In  justice  to  him.  X  now  ask 
the  Glerk  to  read  two  paragraphs  from  the  Globe  of  Maj  37,  1873. 
fromjwhlch  It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Hooper  gave  an  aararanoe  to 
the  ^ouse  that  the  bill  made  no  change  In  oar  coinage. 

tor  Allen  G.  Thurman,  of  Ohio: 

>t  say  what  took  place  In  the  Bouae,  but  when  the  bin  waa 
In  the  Senate  we  thought  It  was  simply  a  blU  to  refonn 
It,  regulate  coinage,  and  fix  iq>  one  thing  and  anotbsr, 
tere  Is  not  a  single  man  in  the  Senate,  I  think,  iinlfs  a 
a  at  the  ccxnmlttee  from  which  the  blU  came,  who  had  ttia 
slightest  Idea  that  It  was  even  a'  squint  toward  rfitwyf^jft-f^p 

Hon.  John  Morgan  Bright,  of  Tennessee: 

It  passed  by  fraud  In  the  House,  never  having  been  printed  In 
advance,  being  a  substitute  for  the  printed  bill;  never  having  been 
read  at  the  Clerk's  desk,  the  reading  having  been  (llsprnawl  with 
by  an  ImpressKm  that  the  bill  made  no  material  alteration  ta  tHa 
coinage  laws:  It  was  passed  without  rtlsrussloo,  debate  being  eoS 
Off  by  opaatian  of  the  previous  questloii.    It  was  pasMd,  to  b^ 
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^^>r*«tw  infcrmation. '  under  such  drcuxnstances  that  the  fraud 
eacaped  the  attention  of  some  of  the  moat  watchful  as  well  as 
the  ablest  statesman  in  Congress  at  that  time.  •  •  •  Aye,  sir. 
It  was  a  fraud  that  smells  to  heaven.  It  was  a  ftaud  that  will 
■tlnk  in  the  nose  of  posterity,  and  for  which  some  persons  must 
flw  account  In  the  day  of  retribution. 

Hon.  William  Steele  Holman,  of  Indiana: 

I  have  before  me  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  this  House  on 
the  passage  of  that  measure,  a  record  which  no  man  can  read 
without  being  convinced  that  the  measure  and  the  method  of  its 
passage  through  this  House  was  a  colossal  swindle.  I  assert  that 
the  measure  never  had  the  sanctlcm  of  this  House,  and  It  does  not 
possess  the  moral  force  of  law.  The  original  bUl  was  simply  a  bill 
to  organize  a  bxireau  of  mines  and  coinage.  The  bill  which  finally 
passed  the  House,  which  idtlmately  beo^ne  a  law,  was  certainly 
not  read  In  this  House.  *  *  *  It  was  never  considered  before 
the  House  as  it  was  passed.  Up  to  the  time  the  bill  came  before 
this  Hoxue  for  final  passage  the  measure  had  simply  been  one  to 
establish  a  bureau  of  mines;  I  believe  I  use  the  term  cwrectly  now. 
It  came  from  the  Oommlttee  on  Coinage.  Weights,  and  Measures. 
The  substitute  which  finally  became  a  law  was  never  read  and  Is 
subject  to  the  charge  made  against  It  by  the  gentleman  from  Mls- 
Boatt  (lir.  Bland]  that  it  was  passed  by  the  House  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  its  provlBlana,  especially  upon  that  of  coinage.  I  myself 
asked  the  qxiestkm  of  Mr.  Hooper,  who  stood  near  where  I  am 
now  standing,  whether  It  changed  the  law  in  regard  to  coinage. 
And  the  answer  of  Mr.  Hoo^ier  certainly  left  the  Impression  upon 
the  whole  House  that  the  subject  of  the  coinage  was  not  affected  by 
tbat  bllL 

Hon.  Joseph  O.  Cannon: 

Thia  legislation  was  had  In  the  Forty-seoond  Congress,  February 
13,  1873,  by  a  bill  to  regulate  the  mints  of  tHe  United  States,  and 
I»»ctically  abolished  sUver  as  money,  by  falling  to  provide  for  the 
coinage  of  the  sllw  dollar.  It  was  not  discussed,  as  shown  by  the 
RscoaD.iacd  neither  Members  of  Congress  xior  the  people  under- 
stood toe  8c(^>e  of  the  legislation. 


iD.ian 
tUes 

[lator 


Senator  Bogy,  of  Missouri: 

Why  the  act  of  1873.  which  forbids  the  coinage  of  the  silver 
dollar  was  passed  no  (ma  at  this  day  can  give  a  good  reason^ 

Hon.  Horatio  Chapin  Burchard,  of  niinolsr 

TlM  Coinage  Act  of  1873,  unaccompanied  by  Chy  written  report 
vpcMi  the  subject  from  any  committee,  and  unknown  to  the 
Members  of  Congress,  who  without  oppoeltKm.  allowed  it  to  pass 
under  the  belltf ,  if  not  aasiiranoe,  that  It  made  no  alteration  in 
the  val\ie  of  the  current  coins,  changed  the  unit  of  vatua  from 
silver  to  gold. 

General  Oarlteld,  of  Ohio:  * 

^  Perhaps  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  say  so,  hot  tt  Is -the  truth 
to  say  that.  I  at  that  time,  being  chahman  of  the  Committee 
on  Approivlatkms,  and  having  my  hands  overfull  during  aU  that 
time  with  work.  I  never  read  the  Mil.  I  took  it  upon  the  faith  of 
a  prominent  Oemocra*'  ind  a  prominent  Republican,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  I  voted  at  alL  There  was  no  call  of  the  yeas  and 
nays  and  nobody  opposed  that  bill  that  I  know  of.  It  was  put 
through  as  doaens  of  bUls  are.  as  my  friend  and  I  know,  in 
Congress,  on  the  faith  of  the  report  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Therefore.  I  tell  you,  because  it  Is  the  truth,  .that  I 
have  no  knowledge  about  tt. 

Senator  William  Boyd  Allison,  of  Iowa: 

But  when  the  secret  history  of  this  bill  of  1873  comes  to  be 
told,  it  will  dlaeloee  the  fact  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
Intended  to  coin  both  gold  and  silver,  and  Intended  to  place  both 
metals  Upon  the  FMneh  relation  Instead  of  on  our  own,  which 
waa  the  true  selenttfle  posltlaD  with  reference  to  this  subject  In 
1873.  but  that  the  bill  afterward  was  doctored.  If  I  may  use  that 
tenn.  and  I  use  It  In  no  offensive  sense,  of  course. 

Senator  James  B.  Beck,  of  Kentucky: 


It  (the  bin  demonetising  silver)  never  was  understood  by  either 

Bouse  of  Congress.    I  say  that  with  full  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

No  ncwqpaper  reporter — and  they  are  the  most  vlgUant  men  I 

ever  saw  In  obtaining  information — did  not  discover  that  It  had 

^been  done. 

Senator  'Pmik  Hereford,  of  West  Virginia: 

So  that  I  say  that  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt — and  there 
Is  no  disputing  it — that  bill  which  dononetlzed  silver,  as  it 
passed,  never  was  read,  never  was  discussed,  and  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  who  reported  It,  who  offered  the  substitute. 
Mild  to  Mr.  Holmen.  when  inquired  of,  that  it  did  not  affect  the 
coinage  tn  any  way  whatever. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  to  my  mind  one  of  the  most 
fraudulent  piaeea  of  legUlatian  this  or  any  other  country  ever 
■aw, 

/  Hon.  William  D.  KeUey  ("Pig  Iron"  Kdley).  of  Pennsyl- 
who  introduced  the  bill: 


AH  I  can  say  Is  that  the  Committee  on  Coinage.  Weights,  and 
' «ho  reported  the  original  bm.  were  faithful  and  able. 


and  scanned  its  provisions  closely:  that  as  their  organ  I  reported 
It;  that  it  contained  provision  for  both  the  standard  silver  dollar 
and  the  trade  dollar.  Never  having  heard  until  a  long  time  after 
its  enactment  into  law  of  the  substitution  in  the  Senate  of  the 
section  which  dropped  the  standard  dollar,  I  profess  to  know 
nothing  of  its  history;  but  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  in  all  the 
legislation  of  this  co\intry  there  is  no  mjrstery  equal  to  the  de- 
monetization of  the  standard  silver  dollar  of  the  United  States. 
I  have  never  foimd  a  man  who  could  tell  Just  how  It  came  about 
or  why. 

Hon.  John  Q.  Carlisle,  of  Kentucky,  who  was  elected 
seven  times  as  a  Member  of  Congress  from  Kentucky,  serv- 
ing from  1877  to  May  26,  1890,  at  which  time  he  resigned 
to  take  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate,  having  been 
elected  to  succeed  James  B.  Beck;  subsequently  he  resigned 
his  seat  in  the  Senate  to  become  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  President  Cleveland's  last  administration.  He  was 
Speaker  of  the  House  in  the  Forty-eighth,  Porty-.ninth,  and 
Fiftieth  Congresses,  and  has  lived  in  history.  He  is  one  of 
the  greatest  parliamentarians  that  ever  presided  over  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Excerpt  from  speech  made  by  Hon.  John  O.  Carlisle: 

I  know  that  the  world's  stock  of  the  precious  metals  is  none  too 
large,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  it  will  ever  become 
so.  Mankind  will  be  fortunate  indeed  if  the  annual  production 
of  gold  and  silver  coin  shall  keep  pace  with  the  annual  Increase 
of  population,  commerce,  and  industry.  According  to  my  view  of 
the  subject  the  conspiracy  which  seems  to  have  been  formed 
here  and  in  Europe  to  destroy  by  legislation  and  otherwise  from 
three-sevenths  to  one-half  of  the  metallic  money  of  the  world  is 
the  most  gigantic  crime  of  this  or  any  other  i^e. 

The  consummation  of  such  a  scheme  would  ultimately  entail 
more  misery  upon  the  hiiman  race  than  all  the  wars,  pestilences, 
and  famines  that  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The 
abecdute  and  instantaneous  destruction  of  half  the  entire  movable 
property  of  the  world,  including  houses,  shli>s,  railroads,  and  aU 
other  i^pliances  for  carrying  on  commerce,  while  it  would  be  felt 
more  sensibly  at  the  moment,  would  not  produce  anything  like 
the  prolonged  distress  and  disorganization  of  society  $hat  must 
Inevitably  result  from  the  permanent  annihilation  of  one-half  of 
the  metallic  money  In  the  world.  With  an  ample  cvirrency  an 
industrious  and  frugal  people  will  speedily  rebuild  their  works  of 
internal  Improvement  ahd  repair  losses  of  property,  but  no  amovmt 
xif  industry  or  economy  on  the  part  of  the  people  can  create 
money.  'V^en  the  Government  creates  it  or  authorizes  It  the 
citlsen  may  acquire  it,  but  he  am  do  nothing  more. 

Our  power  of  legislation  over  this  subject  wiU  not  be  exhausted 
by  the  passage  of  this  measure,  and  we  ought  not  to  halt  for  a 
single  mcunent  in  our  efforts  to  complete  the  work  at  relief  in- 
augurated by  it.  The  struggle  now  going  on  cannot  cease,  and 
ought  not  to  cease,  until  all  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country 
are  fully  and  finally  emancipated  from  the  heartless  domination 
of  syndicates,,  stock  exchanges,  and  other  great  combinations  of 
money  grabbers  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  Let  us,  if  we  can 
do  no  better,  pass  bill  after  bill,  embodying  In  each  some  one 
substantial  provision  for  relief,  and  send  them  to  the  Executive  for 
his  approval.  If  he  withholds  his  signature,  and  we  are  \inable 
to  secure  the  necessary  vote,  here  or  elsewhere,  to  enact  them  into 
laws  notwithstanding  his  veto,  let  us  as  a  last  resort  suq)end  the 
rules  and  put  them  into  the  general  appropriation  bills,  with  the 
distinct  understanding  that  if  the  people  can  get  no  relief^  the 
Government  can  get  no  money. 

Hon.  James  O.  Blaine,  of  Maine,  elected  six  times  to  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  and  was  Speaker  of 
that  body  in  the  Porty-flrst,  Forty-second,  and  Party-third 
Congresses;  was  Republican  candidate  for  President  in  1884 
and  was  defeated  by  Orover  Cleveland;  was  appcHnted  to  the 
United  States  Senate  to  fill  the  vacancy  of  Senator  Lot  M. 
Morrill,  and  was  subsequently  elected  to  that  body;  was 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  Cabinet  of  Presidents  (3arfleld  and 
Harrison.  Senator  Blaine  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  February  12,  1873,  the  day  silver  was  de- 
monetized. He  heard  the  debate  and  signed  the  bill  in  his 
official  capacity.    Subsequently  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Blainx.  The  discussion  on  the  question  of  remonetizing 
silver,  Mr.  President,  has  been  prolonged,  able,  and  exhaustive.  I 
may  not  expect  to  add  much  to  its  value,  but  I  promise  to  add  much 
to  its  length.  I  shall  endeavor  to  consider  facts  rather  than  theo- 
ries, to  state  conclusions  rather  than  argimients: 

First.  I  Ijelleve  gold  and  silver  coin  to  be  the  money  of  the  Con- 
stitution, indeed,  the  money  of  the  American  people  anterior  to  the 
OoAstitution.  which  that  great  organic  law  recognized  as  quite 
Independent  of  its  own  existence.  No  pwwer  was  conferred  on  Con- 
gress to  declare  that  either  metal  should  not  be  money.  Congress 
has  therefore,  in  my  Judgment,  no  power  to  demonetize  sliver  any 
more  than  to  demonetize  gold;  no  power  to  demonetize  either  any 
more  than  to  demonetize  both.  In  this  statement  I  am  but  repeat- 
ing the  weighty  dictmn  of  the  first  of  constitutional  lawyers.  "I  am 
certainly  of  opinion",  said  Mir.  Webster,  "that  gold  and  silver,  at 


rates  fixed  by  Congress,  constitute  the  legal  standard  of  value  In 
this  country,  and  that  neither  Congress  nor  any  State  has  authority 
to  establish  any  other  standard  or  to  displace  this  standard."  Few 
persons  can  be  found,  I  apprehend,  who  will  maintain  that  Con- 
gress possessed  the  power  to  demonetize  both  gold  and  silver,  or 
that  Congress  could  be  Justified  in  prohibiting  the  coinage  of  both; 
'  and  yet  in  logic  and  legal  construction  it  wo\ild  be  dlflicult  to  show 
where  and  why  the  power  of  Congress  over  silver  is  greater  than 
oiter  gold — greater  over  either  than  over  the  two.  If,  therefore, 
silver  has  been  demonetized,  I  am  in  favor  of  remonetizing  it.  If 
the  coinage  has  been  prohibited,  I  am  In  favor  of  ordering  it  to  be 
resumed.  If  It  has  been  restricted,  I  am  In  favor  of  having  it 
enlarged. 

The  two  metals  have  existed  side  by  side  in  harmonious,  hon- 
orable companionship  as  money,  ever  since  intelligent  trade  was 
known  among  men.  It  is  well-nigh  40  centuries  since  "Abraham 
weighed  to  Ephrbn  the  silver  which  he  had  named  in  the  audience 
of  the  sons  of  Heth — 400  shekels  of  silver  ciurent  money  with,  the 
merchant."  Since  that  time  nations  have  risen  and  fallen!  races 
have  disappeared,  dialects  and  languages  have  been  forgotten,  arts' 
have  been  lost,  treasures  have  perished,  continents  have  been  dis- 
covered, islands  have  been  sunk  in  the  sea,  and  through  all  these 
ages  and  through  all  these  changes,  sliver  and  gold  have  reigned 
supreme,  as  the  representatives  of  value,  as  the  media  of  excliange. 
The  dethronement  of  each  has  been  attempted  in  turn  and  some- 
times the  dethronement  of  both;  but  always  in  vain.  And  here  wo 
are  today,  deliberating  anew  over  the  problem  which  comes  down 
to  us  from  Abraham's  time;  the  weight  of  the  silver,  that  shall  be 
"cvurent  money  with  the  merchant." 

So  insidious  were  the  methods  of  those  who  drafted  the 
demonetization  bill,  so  cunningly  was  it  worded,  that  I  doubt 
if  today  there  is  one  i)erson  in  a  thousand  who,  unless  he  has 
given  study  to  the  question,  could  point  out  the  section  or  ^be 
words  used  in  demonetization.  ^ 

Those  who  advocate  bimetallism — ^the  use  <rf  both  gold  ahd 
silver  as  basic  money — are  branded  by  the  Subsidized  press 
and  coUege  professors  who  are  the  paid  emissaries  of  the 
international  bankers,  as  fools,  knaves,  cranks,  demagogues, 
repudlators.  and  so  forth.  Ilierefore,  in  order  to  disabuse 
your  minds  of  the  truthfulness  of  these  vile  names,  I  am 
going  to  make  a  retrospective  tour  of  the  platforms  of  the 
two  major  political  parties  so  that  you  may  see  t(x  yourselves 
exactly  how  they  stood. 

The  Democratic  plank  in  1884.  Cleveland  and  Hendricks 
candidates,  was:  \^ 

We  believe  in  honest  money,  the  gold  and  sliver  coinage  of  the 
Constitution,  and  a  circulating  medium  convertible  into  such 
money  without  loss. 

The  Republican  plank,  Blaine  and  Logan  candidates,  was: 

We  have  always  reconunended  the  best  money  known  to  the 
civilized  world;  and  we  virge  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  xmite 
all  coounercial  nations  in  the  establishment  of  an  international 
standard,  which  shaU  fix  for  aU  the  relative  value  of  gold  and 
sUver  coinage. 

To  show  you  how  much  respect  Mr.  Cleveland  had  for  the 
Democratic  platform  plank,  his  first  message  to  Congress 
asked  for  the  repeal  of  the  Bland-Allison  bill  which  was  the 
only  recognition  that  silver  had. 

In  1888  the  Democratic  platform,  Cleveland  and  Tliurman 
candidates:  No  financial  i^ank. 

The  Republican  plank,  Harrison  and  Morton  candidates, 
was: 

The  Republican  Party  is  In  favor  of  the  use  of  both  gold  and 
•Uver  as  money  and  condemns  the  policy  of  the  Democratic 
administration  in  its  efforts  to  demonetize  silver. 

In  1892  the  Democratic  plank.  Cleveland  and  Stevenson 
candidates,  was: 

We  denounce  the  Republican  legislation  known  as  the  Sherman 
Act  of  1890  as  a  cowardly  makeshift,  fraught  with^he  possibilities 
of  danger  in  the  future  which  should  make  all  of  its  supporters, 
as  well  as  its  author,  anxious  for  its  speedy  repeal.  We  hold  to 
the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  the  standard  money  of  the 
country  and  to  the  coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver  without  dis- 
criminating against  either  metal  or  charge  tor  mintage;  but  the 
dollar  unit  -of  coinage  of  both  metals  must  be  of  equal  Intrinsic 
and  exchangeable  value.    •     •     • 

llie  Republican  plank.  Harrison  and  Reid  candidates,  was: 

The  American  people,  from  tradition  and  Interest,  favor  bimetal- 
lism, and  the  Republican  Party  demands  the  use  of  both  gold  and 
silver  as  standard  money,  with  such  restrictions  and  imder  such 
provisions,  to  be  determined  by  legislation,  as  will  secure  the 
maintenance  of  the  parity  of  values  of  the  two  metals.    *    *    * 
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I  want  to  again  call  your  attention  to  the  bimetallic  plank — 
the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as  standard  money — upon 
which  Mr.  Cleveland  was  elected.  In  his  flist  message  to 
Congress  he  called  for  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Silver 
Purchase  Act  which  was  more  liberal  to  silver  than  the 
Bland- Allison  Act  which  was  repealed  and  passed  in  its  stead. 

In  1896  the  only  difference  in  the  financial  idank  on  the 
silver  question  which  was  a  paramount  issue  was  that  the 
Democratic  platform.  Bryan  and  Sewell  candidates,  declared 
for  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  ^ver  at  the  ratio  ot 
16  to  1,  without  the  aid  and  cotisent  of  any  other  nation. 

Hie  Reputilican  platform,  McKinley  and  Hobart  candi- 
dates, declared: 

We  are,  therefore,  opposed  to  the  free  coinage  of  sflver  except  by 
International  agreement  with  the  i^^rftng  commercial  T>»tiont  of 
the  world,  which  we  pledge  ourselves  to  promote. 

You  will  note  that  they  were  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
provided  we  were  permitted  to  do  so  by  European  countries  or 
international  agreement. 

In  1900  the  Democratic  platform  reaffirmed  and  endorsed 
the  principles  of  the  financial  plank  in  the  1896  platform. 

The  Republican  Party  platform  went  body  and  soul  to  the 
money  changers  in  the  following  language: 

We  renew  our  allegiance  to  the  principle  at  the  gold  standard 
and  declare  our  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the  legialatlon  of  the 
Fifty-sixth  Congress,  by  which  the  parity  of  all  our  money  and  the 
stability  of  our  cxurency  upon  a  gold  basis  has  been  secured. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  references  of  the  platforms  of 
the  two  great  political  parties,  both  advocated  gold  and  silver 
as  basic  money.  I  want  to  add  the  names  of  the  few  promi- 
nent men  in  the  Nation's  history /who  have  advocated  bi- 
metallism. 

In  1890  President  McKinley^  declared  aa  the  floor  of  the 
House: 

I  would  give  it  (silver)  equal  credit  and  honor  with  gold:  I  would 
make  no  discrimination;  I  would  utilize  both  metals  as  money  and 
discredit  neither;  I  waht  the  dbubl^  standard. 

When  Mr.  Harrison  \»rote  his  letter  of  acceptance.  Septem- 
ber 3, 1888,  he  said: 

TIm  reaolutUm  of  the  convention  in  favor  of  blmetaninn  de- 
clares. I  think,  the  true  and  necessary  condition  of  a  movement 
that  has  upon  these  lines  my  cordial  adherence  and  support.  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  such  a 
ratio  to  gold  as  will  maintain  the  equality  in  tlielr  commercial  uses 
of  the  two  coined  dollars  would  conduce  to  the  prxmperity  of  all 
the  great-producing  and  commercial  naUpns  of  the  world. 

Quotation  from  Mr.  Garfield's  inaugural  address  of  Mardi 
4. 1881: 

By  the  experience  of  commercial  nations  In  aU  ages  4t  bas  been 
fouiid  that  gold  and  silver  afford  the  only  safe  foundatiosi  for  a 
monetary  system. 

Hon.  Daniel  Webster's  opinion  on  the  Nation's  monetary 
system: 

I  am  certainly  of  the  opinion  that  gcAd  and  sOver,  at  rates  fixed 
by  Congress,  constitute  th^  legal  standard  of  value  in  this  country, 
and  that  neither  Congrov  iuv  any  State  has  auttuslty  to  estabUsIt 
any  other  standard  or  tofdlq>lace  this  standard. 

Hon.  James  O.  Blaine,  from  the  fioor  at  the  Senate,  Febru- 
ary 7. 1878: 

I  believe  the  struggle  now  going  on  in  this  coimtry  and  la  other 
countries  for  a  single  gold  standard  would.  If  successful,  produce 
widespread  disaster  in  the  end  throughout  the  oommerdal  world. 
The  destruction  of  ailver  as  money  and  establishing  gold  as  the 
sole  imit  of  value  mtist  have  a  ruinous  effect  on  aU  forms  of  prop- 
erty except  those  Investments  which  yield  a  fixed  return  in  money. 

When  specie  pajrments  were  suspended,  about  January  1, 
1862,  both  gold  and  silver  coins  disappeared  from  circula- 
tion. The  place  of  the  subsidiary  silver  coins -was  for  a  time 
supplied  by  the  use  of  tickets,  due  biUs,  and  other  forms  of 
private  obligations,  which  were  issued  by  merchants,  manu- 
facturers, and  others  whose  business  required  than  to  "make 
change."  Congress  soon  interfered  and  authorised,  first,  the 
use  of  postage  stamps  for  change;  second,  a  modified  form  of 
postage  stamp  called  postal  currency,  and.  finally,  frac- 
tional paper  currency  in  denominations  correspooding  to  tbe 
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sofasidiary  silver  coins.    The  hifbest  amount  autborlied  was 

$60,000,000.  

When  Confress  passed  an  act  prorlding  for  the  resump- 
tion of  specie  payment  to  take  effect  in  1979.  the  country  had 
become  thorouchly  aroused  and  informed  for  the  first  time 
-  of  the  T^mvnif*««*«^  of  sOter;  couequently.  Congressman 
Blasv,  of  mssouri.  mtrodnoed  a  WU  Which  was  passed,  com- 
pletely remonetizing  silver.  It  went  to  the  Senate  and  after 
OTtm4H  debate  a  compromiae  amendment  was  adopted  and 
known  as  the  Allison  amendment,  providing  for  the  purchase 
of  "not  less  than  $2,000,000  worth  per  month  nor  more  than 

>4.000,000  worth  per  month  and  cause  the  same  to  be 

'  coined  monthly  as  fast  as  so  purchased."    That  law  was  in 

c|)eration  until  1800.  at  wl^ch  time  Senator  Sherman,  of 

Ohio.  offex«d  a  bill  repeiling  the  ]^land-Allison  bill,  hereto- 
fore Inferred  to.  which  pr9rided  for  lEe  purchase  of 
4.500,000  ounces  each  month,,  and  in  1893  the  Sherman  bill 

'was  repealed  and  silver  had  no  further  recognition  until 
1934.  when  President  Roosevelt,  by  proclamation,  fixed  the 
price  of  77  cents  per  ounce  for  newly  mined  sUver  and  the 
purchase  of  silver  on  the  open  market. 

Fbr  the  information  of  the  pubUc  who.  have  been  Influ- 
enced by  subtle  pn^aganda  to  look  with  disdain  upon  silver 
as  basic  money,  I  am  going  to  append  two  tables  from  the 
report  of  the  United  States  mint  for  1935.  which,  if  care- 
fully analyzed,  win  enlighten  those  who  have  been  misled. 

Aaenge  commercial  ratio  of  sOver  to  gold  each,  calendar  year  since 
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Ymr:  Ratio 

1680 ' 15.02 

1890 - 15. 02 
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1693 M  83 

1604 1*  87 
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1727 
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1783 
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1743 

1744... 
1740.. 
1748.. 


15.07 

15.52 

16. 17 

15.32 

15.11 

15.27 

15.44 

15.41 

15.31 

15.23 

15.20 

15.31 

15.34 

15. 13 

15.11 

15.09 

15.13^ 

15.11 

15i00 

15.04 

15.05 

16.17 

15.20 

15.11 

15.11 

15.15 

15.24 

15.11 

14.93 

14.81 

14.84 

15.09 

15.18 

15.39 

15.41 

15.18 

15.02 

14.91 

14.91 

14.94 

14.92 

14.85 

14.85 

14.87 

14.98 

15.13 
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1747 

1748 

1740 

1760 

1751 

1753 

1753 

1754 

1755 

1756 - — 

1757 

1758 

1769 

1760 

1761 

1762 

1763— 
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15.30 
15.11 
14.80 
14.65 
14.38 
14.50 
14.54 
14.48 
14.  C8 
14.94 
14.87 
14.85 
14.15 
14.14 
14.54 
15.27 
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1771. 
1772. 
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1774. 
1775. 


14.52 

14.62 

14.62 
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1776 1*-  55 

1777 ,. 1*-  54 

1778 !♦•  68 

1779 14  80 

1780.1 14  72 

1781.. T 14. 78 

1782 : 14  42 

1783 - 14  48 

1784- 14.  TO 

1785 14. 92 

1788 14-  90 

1787 14. 83 

1788 14-  06 

1789 14. 75 

1790 16  04 

1791 - 16.05 

1793-IIini 15. 00 

1794... 16. 37 

1795 16.  55 

1796— 16. 65 

1797 . ^ 16. 41 

1798 . 16. 59 

1799 - 16  74 

1800 16.  68 

1802""~IZ"~I— —"—"""— IIIII—III—IIIIIIIII  15. 28 

i804-Zzi~iizi"i~i"-im-r~nr~z~-~mrir  u. 41 

18C5 16. 79 

1806 16.  52 

isosZZZZZIZZIZZZZZZZZtlZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZIZZI  16. 08 

1809 15. 96 

1810 15.  77 

1811 15.  53 

1812 : 16. 11 

1813 16.  25 

1814 ., 15.  04 

1815_._ 15.  26 

I817ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZIZIZZI  U.tl 

IftlS 16. 35 

1819. 15. 33 

1830 16.  62 

1821. 15.95 

1822 _— 15. 80 

1833 15.  84 

1834 15. 83 

1835 15.  70 

1826 15. 76 

1837., ^ 16.  74 

1828 15. 78 

1829 15.  78 

1830 16. 83 

1831 15.  72 

1832 15. 73 

1833 , 15.  93 

1834 15.  73 

1835 15. 80 

1836 15.  73 

1837 ^  15.  83 

1838 15.  85 

1839 15. 62 

1840 ^ 16. 62 


Average  commercial  ratio  of  sOver  to  gold  each  calendar  year  since 

1687 — Continued 

Tear:  Ratio 

1841 i 15.  70 

1842 ^ 15. 87 

1843 16.  93 

1844 __^ 16. 85 

1846.ZZZZZZZZZZIZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZIZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ  15!  90 

1847 15. 80 

1848 15. 85 

1849 15.  78 

1850 15.  70 

1851 15. 46 

1852 15.  59 

1853 .... 15. 33 

1854 _i..^». 15.  33 

1865 ^ 16.38 

1856..: 15.  38 

1857 ^  15.  27 

1858 15.  38 

1859 -. 15. 19 

1860 15.  29 

1861 15.  50 

1862 .._  15.  35 

1863 15. 37 

1864 lb.  37 

1865 15. 44 

1866 , 16. 43 

1887 * 15.  57 

1868 . 15.  59 

1869 15.  60 

1870 15.  57 

1871 15.  57 

1872 1 15.  63 

1873 _. 15.  93 

1874 -^ 16. 16 

i876Z!ZZZZIZIIZZIZZZZZZZZZZZZIZZZZIZZZZZIZZZZZZZZIIZZ  17!  75 

1877 17.  20 

1878 17. 92 

1879 18. 39 

1880 18. 05 

1881 ^ ^„  18. 25 

1882 . 18.  20 

1883 18. 64 

1884 18.  61 

1885. 19. 41 

1886 . 20.78 

1887 : 21. 10 

1888 - * 22.  00 

1889 22. 10 

1890 19.  75 

1891 . 20.  92 

1892 23. 72 

1893 .1 . ^ 26.  49 

1894 32. 56 

1895 31.  60 

1896..^ SO.  59 

1897 84.  20 

1898 35.03 

1899 - 34.  36 

1900 - 33.  33 

1901 34.  68 

1902 , 89.  15 

1903 . 38. 10 

1904 35.  70 

1905 33.  87 

1906 30.  54 

1907 31.24 

1908 38. 64 

1909 ;. 39.  74 

1910 . 1 38.  22 

1911 38.  33 

- 33.  62 


1912 

1913 

1914 

1915. 


34. 19 

37. 37 

40.48 


1916 . 30.  78 

1917.- 24. 61 

1918 21.  00 

1919 18. 44 

1920 20.  28 

1921 32.  76 

1922 30.  43 

1923 31.  69 

1924 . 80. 80 

1925 - 29. 78 

1926 33. 11 

1927 . 36. 47 

1928 35. 34 

1929 38. 78 

1930 53.  74 

1931 71. 25 

1932 73. 29 

1933  _«- — — — 69. 06 

1934 ■-  72. 49 

1935 64. 74 


BuUion  value  of  the  silver  dollar  (J71V4  grains  of  pure  sUver)  at 
the  annual  average  price  of  silver  each  calendar  year  since  1837 


.   Value 
$1,000 
1.008 
1.023 
1.023 


Year 

1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 

1841 1. 018 

1842 1. 007 

1843 1. 003 

1844 ___  1.008 

1845 i.  004 

1846 . ^ 1, 005 

1847 1.  oil 

1848- ,.,,^.. 1. 008 

1849 -Ji^Ti> ._ 1. 013 

1860. L J.  018 

1861... L —  1.  eat 

1852 ^ .-i.,.,  1. 025 

1863 _ Z-T!  1. 042 


1854. 
1855. 
1856. 
1857. 
1858: 
1859. 
1860. 


. 1. 042 

1. 030 

I. 030 

1. 040 

-. 1. 030 

1, 063 

„ 1. 045 

1861 . .=_ 1. 031 


1862 

1865.ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZII 

1886 

1867 

1868 ,.. 

1869 

1870 

1871 T. 

1872 ... :„. 

1873 ^„ 

1874.. 

1875 

1876 . .: 

1877 .... - 

1878 

1879 * . : ___^ 

1880 

1881 * 

1882 . 

1883 . 

1884 

i886zzzzzzzzznzrzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzi 

1887 ■, -.. 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1892ZZZIZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZIIZZZZZZZZZIZZZI; 

1893 1 . 

1894 

1895 _. 

1898 a. 

1897 ,^ u . 

1898 ..... 

1889 

1900 . . 

1901 

1903ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZIZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZI! 

i905zzzzzrzzzrzzzzirzzzzzizzzzrrrrzzrzzzi! 
1906 ... 

1907 ^..1 . 

1908 . : 

1900 . 

1910. 

1911 

1913 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 ^ 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1934 

i93«ZZZZIZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZrZZZIZIZZ 

i929zzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzzrzzzrrzzzzzzzzzzrzizzziiizz 


1.041 

1.040 

1.040 

1.035 

1.038 

1.027 

1.025 

1.024 

1.027 

1.025 

1.032 

1.00368 
.98909 
.96086 
.90039 
.93958 
.89223 
.86938 
.88664 
.87675 
.87838 
.86754 
.86004 
.82379 
.76981 
.75755 
.73683 
.72336 
.80937 
.76416 
.67401 
.60361 
.40097 
.60667 
.62267 
.46745 
.45640 
.46626 
.47958 
.46003 
.40835 
.41960 
.44763 
.47200 
.62853 
.61164 

.4im 

.40SB1 
.41825 
.41700 
.47643 
.46760 
.42780 
.40185 
.68004 
.60242 
.76142 
.86602 
.78844 
.48801 
.52643 
.50458 
.51006 
.63681 
.48284 
.43888 
.46337 
.41330 
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1 1.1 
I 


BuOUm  vahu  of  the  wOver  dollar  (371%,  grmins  of  jmn  tOver)  at 
the  oniMMi  avenge  friee  of  aUver  each  calendar  jfoar  tiitee  i<J7^ 
Oontlxiued 

Tfltr: 

mo.. 

IMl 

issa 

1983 

1934 


USS— _—- — — — - — 


Value 
I0.2B761 
.33440 
.  31814 
.37068 
.87344 
.49960 


The  first  table  above  refers  to  tbe  commercial  ratio  of 
silver  to  gold  from  1687  to  1935.  inclusive.  Tou  will  note 
that  in  1760  the  commercial  ratio  was  14.14.  That  means 
that  14.14  ounces  of  silver,  sold  on- the  open  market,  would 
buy  an  ounce  of  gold.  Tou  will  also  find  in  tbe  above 
table  of  1808,  1812.  and  1813  the  ratio  of  silver  to  gold 
was  a  fraction  over  16  to  1.  Tills  means  over  the  long 
stretch  of  years  from  1687  to  1873  there  were  but  three 
times  when  a  fraction  over  16  ounces  of  silver  was  required 
to  buy  an  ounce  of  g6i±  Look  at  the  year  1873.  when  silver 
was  demonetized,  and  you  will  find  that  the  commercial  ratio 
was  less  than  16  to  1.  Then  begins  the  downward  plunge  of 
silver  to  1032  when  the  commercial  ratio  reached  the. peak 
of  73  JO  to  1.  which  means  that  in  1873  less  than  16  ounces 
of  silver  could  be  sold  on  the  open  market,  the  proceeds  of 
irtiieh  would  purchase  1  ounce  of  gold,  while  in  1932  it  took 
the  proceeds  of  73  JO  ounces  at  silver  to  buy  an  ounce  of 
gold. 

Let  me  caU  your  attentKm  to  the  second  table  pertkining 
to  the  bullion  value  of  silver  measured  in  gold  at  the  ratio 
of  16  to  1.  From  the  calpndar  year  of  1837.  when  the  pres- 
ent ratio  of  16  to  1  was  established,  up  to  and  including  1873. 
there  was  not  a  single  year  when  silver  was  not  a  slight 
isemium  over  gold.  Scan  down  the  table  from  1873,  when 
the  value  of  the  silver  dollar  was  worth  over  a  dollar  meas- 
ured in  gold,  until  1932  when  the  value  of  bullion  In  the 
silver  dollar  measured  in  gold  was  21.81  of  a  cent. 
VOR  tHB  zmmiCATioir  or  tr>  fMsawT  asmiATioir  or  AiaaucANS 

As  late  as  in  lAay  1804  a  cable  message  was  sent  to  the 
Lord  liCayor  oi  London  by  leading  United  States  Senators  of 
both  parties,  as  follows: 


Wa  desire  to  tipreei  our  oordial  cympatby  with  the  movement 
to  iKomote  tbe  leet oration  of  silver  by  International  agreement 
In  aid  at  which  we  iinderstand  a  meeting  Is  to  be  beld  today  under 
yimr  ksdsblp's  presidency.  We  believe  that  the  free  ctdnage  of 
both  gold  and  silver  by  International  agreement  at  a  fixed  ratio 
voold  securs  to  manlrtnd  the' blessing  at  a  suffldent  volimie  at 
metaUle  money,  and,  what  Is  hardly  leas  In^Msrtant.  secure  to  tbe 
world  of  trade  immunity  from  violent  ezchsjige  fluctuations. 

Whom  do  you  suppose  were  among  the  signers  of  that 
cablegram?  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Republican  Senator  from 
Massachusetts:  W.  E.  Chandler.  Repubiican.  ftgip  New 
Hampshire;  Nelson  W.  Aldrlch.  Republican,  ft^^  Rhode 
Island:  Shelby  M.  CuHom.  Republican,  from^faio;  W.  B. 
ADtaion,  RepobUcan,  fTOm  Iowa:  Calvin  S.  Erice.  Demo- 
crat, Cram  Ohio:  S.  8.  Piatt.  Republican,  from  Connecticut; 
A.  P.  Qorman.  Democrat,  from  Ifianiand:  John  Shaman, 
Republican,  from  Ohio,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
Bayva  and  Secretary  of  State  under  McKinley. 

Jjotd  Qoaeben.  eminent  English  monetary  authority  and 
dtreetor  of  the  Bank  of  England,  said: 

What,  n  may  be  asked,  will  be  the  value  of  gold  to  them  (the 
-^Mpie  of  tba  muted  States)  tf  they  neither,  reqtdre  tt  for  internal 
eb^ida^on  nor  for  payment  of  foreign  Uabmtlee.  from  which. 
UDdsr  our  hypo^beees,  they  will  be  eoaqwrattvtiy  free. 

If  that  misdilevous  financial  policy  which  has  had  Its  origin 
IB  tbe  Mortti  Amerleaa  Repuldle  dtving  the  late  war  in  that 
eoontry  dwuld  become  Indurated  down  to  a  flxtuxe  there,  that 
aovemment  win  furnish  Its  money  without  cost.  It  will  pay  off 
ItB  dsMs  and  be  without  debt.  It  wfll  have  an  the  money 
necessary  to  carry  on  tta  oommoce.  It  wm  become  proqierous 
beyond  precedent  m  the  history  of  etvlUasd  gu? ei  iimewts  of  the 
world.  The  brains  and  wealth  of  aO  countrlee  wm  go  to  M^rth 
JUnartea.  That  Government  must  be  destroyed,  or  It  wlU  destroy 
every  monarchy  on  this  globe.— -London  Tbnee.  1885. 

Tbe  centrofveny  above  leferied  to,  whieh  taMplred  the 
Interview  of  Lord  Qoschen.  was  the  laulng  of  «<«»wiyw1  and 
muted  Statea  notes  by  the  GovemmenL  Wben  the  con- 
Uovcny  snhiiilfid,  totecnatlonal  banken  aHITIatTi  with  th* 


Rothschilds,  began  a  concerted  campaign  in  all  countries  to 
demonetize  silver  in  order  to  further  reduce  the  amount  of 
money  coined  by  the  various  governments,  and  increase  the 
opportunity  of  the  bankers  to  furnish  a  credit  money  at  a 
praflt  to  themselves. 

Right  here  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  indisputa- 
ble fact  that  there  was  issued  by  an  act  of  Congress,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  $427,768,499  of  United  States 
notes,  known  as  greenbacks.  Subsequently.  $81,087,483  of 
United  States  notes  were  retired  leaving  $346,681,016  of  United 
States  notes  which  have  been  in  circulation  every  day  since 
the  Civil  War  and  have  not  cost  the  Government  a  penny  of 
interest.  To  draw  a  comparison  between  the  interest-bearing, 
nontaxable  bond  of  the  Qovermnent  and  a  taxable  United 
States  note — Government  money— I  herewith  submit  an  an>* 
swer  to  a  letter  which  is  self-explanatory. 

BonI  SOTTTH  TKIMBLI,  Janttart  80.   1036. 

Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
IfT  Dbab  Mk.  Trimble:  Receipt  Is  acknowledged  of  your  letter 
of  January  25.  1936,  pertaining  to  the  Interest  calcxilatlon  which 
you  requested  in  an  earlier  letter. 

The  amount  of  interest  accruing  on  $346,681,016  at  5  percent 
compounded  semiannually,  from  January  1,  1863,  to  January  1. 
1936,  Is  twelve  billion  foxu:  hxindred  and  six  million  dollars. 
Very  truly  yoxirs, 

Eerbxbt  K  Oaston, 
Assistant  to  thf  Secretary. 

"Hie  above  $346,681,016  represents  United  States  notes— 
greenbacks^lssued  during  the  Civil  War  when  the  bankers 
refused  credit  to  the  Government,  and  was  used  to  pay  the 
soldiers  and  sailors.  These  United  States  notes — green- 
backs— have  been  in  constant  use  ever  since,  having  per- 
formed the  fimction  of  money  in  every  day  business  trans- 
actions, at  no  cost  of  interest  to  the  Government.  If  5  per- 
cent bonds  had  been  Issued  Instead  of  United  States  notes 
the  compound  interest  on  said  bopds  would  have  been 
twelve  billion  four  hundred  and  six  million  dollars. 

The  United  States  notes — greenbacks — depreciated  greatly, 
as  nieasured  in  gold,  after  they  were  l^ued,  for  the  good 
and  sufficient  reason  that  they  were  made  legal  tender  for 
aU  debts,  both  public  and  private,  except  duties  on  imports 
and  interest  on  the  public  debt.  This  discrimination  by  the 
Government  against  its  own  money  was  the  cause  of  its 
depreciation. 

Government  bonds  depreciated  in  the  same  proportion  as 
United  States  notes.  The  Treasury  Department  shows  that 
the  first  block  of  Government  bonds,  issued  during  the  Civil 
War,  was  sold  for  gold  at  a  discount  of  $7,358,544.19. 

Ricardo  says: 

That  commodities  rise  or  fall  In  proportion  to  the  Increase  or 
diminution  of  money,  I  assume  as  a  fact  that  Is  incontrovertible. 

John  Locke,  (me  of  England's  greatest  thinkers  and  econo- 
mists, says: 

The  lessening  of  the  quantity  of  money  makes  an  equal 
quantity  of  it  exchange  for  a  greater  quantity  of  any  other 
commodity. 

John  Stuart  BfiU  tells  us: 

That  an  Increase  of  the  quantity  of  money  raises  prices  and 
a  diminution  lowers  them,  is  the  most  elementary  {iroposltlon 
In  the  theory  of  currency,  and  without  It  we  shotUd  have  no  key 
to  any  of  the  others. 

Old  Adam  Smith  (they  have  called  him  the  father  of 
political  economy)  said,  in  substance,  this: 

Money  measures  things  and  things  measure  money.  Each 
measure  the  other  by  and  according  to  Its  own  abundance,  by 
oomparlson.  If  you  double  the  volume  of  money  In  circtilatlon, 
you  double  the  price  of  everything.  By  doubling  the  price  you 
divide  the  debt  because  it  takes  only  half  as  much  labor  or  the 
products  of  labor  to  pay  the  same  debt.  If  you  divide  the 
JS*"°^  T^  niouey  In  circulation,  you  divide  the  price  of  every- 
TzSt  ^  ^^^^^^^  the  price  of  everything,  you  double  your 
dents,  for  it  will  take  twice  as  much  labor  or  the  nitxlucto  of 
labor  to  pay  the  same  debt.  4*«~u««  « 

W.  J.  Bryan  said: 

_T^  Federal  Reserve  bank  that  Should  have  been  the  farmers' 
gBMeet  protection  has  become  his  greatest  foe.  The  deflation 
OK  too  tarmer  was  a  crime  deliberately  committed,  not  out  of 


enmity  to  the  farmer  but  out  of  Indifference  to  Myn.  Inflation 
of  prices  had  encoiiraged  Mm  to  buy,  and  then  deflation  de- 
livered him  into  the  hands  of  the  money  lender.  The  Federal 
bank  can  be  a  bleeslng  or  a  curse  according  to  Its  management. 
If  the  WaU  Street  speculators  are  in  control  of  It  they  can  drain 
the  agricultural  districts  and  keep  up  a  fictitious  prosperity 
among  the  members  of  the  plunderbund. 

While  the  Federal  Reeerve  bank  law  Is  the  greatest  economlo 
reform  achieved  in  the  last  half  century.  If  not  In  our  national 
history,  it  would  be  better  to  repeal  it,  go  back  to  old  conditions 
and  take  our  chances  with  individual  financiers,  than  to  turn 
the  Federal  Reserve  bank  over  to  WaU  Street  and  allow  Its 
tremendous  power  to  be  used  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  plans 
of  the  Money  "nust. 

Abraham  Uncoln  said: 

If  a  government  contracted  a  debt  with  a  certain  amount  of 
money  in  circulation  and  then  contracted  the  money  volume  be- 
fore the  debt  was  paid.  It  Is  the  most  heinous  crime  a  govern- 
ment could  commit  against  the  people. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said: 

I  believe  that  banking  Institutions  are  more  dangerous  to  our 
liberties  than  standing  armies.  Already  they  have  raised  up  a 
monetary  aristocracy  that  has  set  the  Oovemment  at  definance. 
The  issiiing  power  should  be  taken  from  the  banks  and  re- 
stored to  the  Oovemment  and  the  people,  to  whom  It  rightfully 
belongs. 

Edison: 

It  is  a  terrible  sltxiatlon  when  the  Oovemment  must  go  Into 
debt  and  submit  to  ruinous  Interest  charges  at  the  hands  of  men 
who  control  the  fictitious  value  of  gold.  If  our  country  can 
Issue  bonds  It  can  also  issue  currency.  Both  are  promises  to 
pay,  but  one  promise  fattens  the  usurer,  the  other  helps  the 
people. 

Jefferson: 

If  the  American  people  ever  allow  private  banks  to  control  the 
Issue  of  their  currency,  first  by  inflation  and  then  by.  defiation, 
the  banks  and  corporations  that  will  grow  up  around  them  will 
deprive  the  people  of  all  pc9perty  imtil  their  children  will  wake 
up  homeless  on  the  continent  their  fathers  conquered.    ' 

Lincoln: 

Money  Is  the  creature  of  law;  Its  creation  and  original  issue 
should  be  maintained  as  an  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  National 
Government.  The  needs  of  all  can  best  be  served  by  Issiiing 
national  currency  and  credit  through  the  operation  of  a  national 
banking  system. 

'  President  Andrew  Jackson  challenged  the  Wall  Streeters  of 

his  day  with  the  words — 

Gentlemen,  I  am  convinced  that  you  used  ^he  funds  of  the 
(United  States)  bank  to  speculate  in  the  breadstufls  of  the  coun- 
try.   You  are  a  den  of  vipers  and  thievee. 

Prof.  Irving  Fisher,  noted  Yale  University  economist: 

We  must  live  up  to  article  I  of  the  Constitution,  under  which 
Congress  is  supposed  to  regulate  the  value  of  money. 

Senator  WnxiAM  E:  Borar  recently  said: 

The  czars. never  had  such  pbwer  as  the  Federal  Reeerve. 

Secretary  Carlisle  appeared  before  the  House  Committee  . 
on  Appropriations  on  January  21,  1895,  and  I  quote  from  the  ' 
printed  report  of  his  testimony  before  the  committee:      ( 

Mr.  SmxT.  I  would  Iflu  to  ask  you  (perhaps  not  entirely  con- 
nected with  the  matter  un^er  discussion)  what  objection  there 
could .  be  to  having  the  optUm^of  redeeming  either  in  silver  or 
gold  lie  with  the  Treasury  instead  of  the  noteholder? 

Secretary  Cakliblk.  If  that  policy  had  been  adopted  at  the  be- 
ginning of  resiunption — and  I  am  not  saying  this  for  the  purpose 
of  criticizing  the  action  of  any  of  my  predecessors,  or  anybody 
else — but  if  the  policy  of  reserving  to  the  Oovemment  at  the 
beginning  of  resumption,  the  option  of  redeeming  in  gold  or  sUver 
all  its  paper  presented,  I  believe  it  would  have  worked  beneficiaUy, 
and  there  would  have. been  no  trouble  growing  out  of  it;  but  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  from  the  beginning  of  resimiption  have 
pursued  a  policy  of  redeeming  in  gold  or  sUver,  at  the  option  of 
^e  bolder  of  the  paper,  and  if  any  Secretary  had  afterward  at- 
tempted to  change  tliat  policy  and  force  silver  upon  a  man  who 
wanted  gold,  or  gold  upon  a  man  who  wanted  silver,  and  espe- 
cially if  he  had  made  the  attempt  at  such  a  critical  period  as  we 
have  had  in  the  last  2  years,  my  Jiidgment  Is  It  would  have  been 
very  disastroiis. 

The  above  shows  that  the  option  to  pay  in  ^therpietal. 
gold  or  silver,  was  with  the  debtor,  but  the  Govertms^t  sur- 
rendered the  option  to  the  creditor.  Naturally,  the  debtor 
would  pay  in  the  cheaper  money  if  it  be  either  gold  or  silver. 
TTiis  would  take  the  demand  off  the  dearer  metal  and  place 
tt  on  the  cheaper  metal,  thereby  keeping  them  oa  a  parity. 


Carlisle^  statement  before  the  committee  shows  the  power 
of  the  money  changers  over  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  of 
both  parties. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  privileges  granted  tha 
first  and  second  United  States  Banks— which  was  the  bone 
of  contention  for  nearly  40  years  between  our  forefathers 
in  the  pioneer  days  of  the  Government — ^to  those  granted 
our  present  wonderful,  impregnable  Federal  Reserve  Bank- 
ing System.  Tlie  charters  of  the  first  and  second  United 
States  Banks  prohibited  them  from  purchasing  Government 
bonds  or  any  other  obligations  of  the  Government.  TbB 
law  dhrects  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  purchase  Govern- 
ment bonds.  The  charters  of  the  first  and  second  United 
States  Banks  limited  the  maximum  amount  they  could  1"^" 
the  Government  to  $5(K),000.  The^  federal  Reserve  banks 
can  loan  the  Government  an  unlimited  amount.  The  Got- 
emment  subscribed  for  one-fifth  of  the  stock  in  both  United 
States  Banks  and  sold  their  stock  in  the  first  bank  for  a  net 
profit  of  $671,860,  and  in  addition  collected  $1,101,720  in 
dividends.  The  Government  has  absolutely  no  stock  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  bank,  as  it  is/owned  by  private  capitalists 
and  run  for  individual  profits. 

The  bank  notes— currency— of  the  first  and  second  United 
States  banks  chartered  by  the  Government,  were  neither 
direct  nor  indirect  oUigations  of  the  Govemmoit.  The 
charter  provided  only  that  the  Government  would  receive 
them  in  pasmient  of  Oovemment  obligations,  taxes,  dudes 
on  imports,  and  so  forth.  Federa^  bank  notes  are  the  direct 
obligations  of  the  Government,  making  them  full  legal 
tender  in  payment  of  all  debts  both  private  and  public 
The  charters  of  the.  first  and  second  United  States  banks 
did  not  provide  for  the -deposit  of  United  States  funds  la 
said  banks.  The  Federal  Reserve  bank  law  provides  that 
all  Government  f  imds  shall  be  deposited  in  Federal  Reserve 
or  member-  banks.  The  Government  did  not  issue  money 
of  any  kind  or  description  for  the  first  or  second  United 
States  fcoinks.  The  Government  furnishes  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  FMeral  Reserve  notes  in  unlimited  quantities 
on  commercial  notes,  drafts,  trills  of  exchange,  and  bank 
acceptances,  without  interest  or  cost,  except  the  cost  (tf 
printing,  which  is  i4)proximateIy  30  cents  on  the  thousand 
dollars. 

The  capital  stock,  dividends,  and  surplus  of  the  old 
United  States  banks  were  taxed  like  any  other  private 
bank.  The  capital  stock,  dividends,  and  surplus  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  are  exempt  frcHn  Federal.  State,  dty, 
and  county  taxation.  The  bank  notes — currency — of  the 
United  States  banks  were  received  by  the  Government  in 
pajrment  of  all  Government  dues — duties  on  Imports,  taxes, 
and  so  forth. 

I  often  wonder  what  George  Washington,  ThatOMB  Jeffer- 
son, and  the  other  great  statesmen  of  that  day  who  were 
opposed  to  the  old  United  States  bank.  yea.  even  Alexander 
^Hamilton  and  his  cohorts  who  were  in  favor  of  It.  would 
have  to  say,  tf  they  were  reincamated.  in  comparing  the 
mild  privileges  accorded  the  United  States  bank  with  the 
unlimited  privileges  accorded  the  present  Federal  Reserve 
banks,  a  system  of  legalized"i^bbery  devised  In  the  fertile 
brain  of  the  international  bankers.  They  would  stand 
astounded  and  abashed. 

In  1862.  the  creditors  oi  the  United  States,  the  Bank 
of  EnglaQd.  sent  the  following  circular,  known  as  the  famous 
Hazzard  letter,  to  every  bank  in  New  York  and  New 
England: 

Slavery  Is  likely  to  be  abolished  by  the  war  power,  and  chattel 
slavery  destroyed.  This,  I  and  my  European  friends  are  in  favor 
of.  for  slavery  is  but  the  owning  (A  labor  and  carries  with  tt 
the  care  for  the  laborer,  while  the  Btiropean  plan,  led  on  by 
Bngland,  Is  for  capital  to  control  labor  by  controlling  the  wages. 
This  can  be  done  by  controlling  the  money.  The  great  debt  that 
capitalists  will  see  to  it  is  made  out  of  the  war  must  be  used 
as  a  means  to  contrtd  the  volmne  of  money.  To  accomplish 
this,  the  bonds  must  be  used  as  a  banking  basis.  We  are  now 
waiting  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make  the  recom- 
mendation to  Oongrees.  It  wlU  not  do  to  aUow  the  greenbafCk, 
as  it  Is  called,  to  circulate  as  money  any  length  at  tipia^  m 
we  cannot  control  that. 
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Jn  this  brief  statanent  we  flnd  expreased  ibt  greed  of 
tta^lntenuitioiua  laaidcer.  "TWe  do  not  care  about  dsvcfy  m 
It  now  exists",  says  he,  ''we  know  of  a  better  irian— forced 
alavery.  through  the  oootiol  of  money."  They  want  the 
y^ghfc  of  ioujbag  .BAtional  bank  notes  and  Federal  Ressw 
notea.  These  they  can  control,  for  they  may  call-them 
ttOBx  circulation  and  destroy  them.  Bear  in  mind,  these 
aotca  are  not  money  at  an.  they  are  merely  promissory 
notes  of  the  bankers  btV^g*"g  to  the  bankos.  Oreeidsacks 
are  Oovemment  money  and  can  be  destroyed  only  by  the 
Oovemmeni, 

In  1^72,  the  ring  of  bankers  In  New  York  sent  the  follow- 
ing drcnlar  to  evoy  bank  In  the  United  States: 

r^Mw  bb:  It  Is  adrlasbte  to  do  aU  tn  your  power  to  sustain 
Mch  praBlBflBt  daUy  and  weekly  mmapaptan,  eqpectoUy  tbe  agrl- 
eoltunl  and  r^Uslous  prcn,  as  will  oppose  tbe  lerolng  of  green- 
Kact'  paper  money,  and  tbrnt  you  also  wlttibold  patronage  or 
fsvoffs  tram  an  applicanto  wbo  an  bo«  willing  to  oppose  the 
Govenuneat  larae  of  money.  Let  tbe  QofverBment  lamie  the  cc^ 
and  tbe  *f>«^«  l«u»  tbe  ptptt  money  at  the  country,  for  then 
we  can  better  protect  each  other.  To  repeal  the  law  creating 
^mt^itmtai  bank  notes,  or  to  lestore  to  circulation  the  Ooremment 
tame  of  money,  will  be  to  provide  tbe  people  with  money,  and 
will  therefore  seriously  affect  your  Individual  pn^t  as  bankers 
pn4  lenders.  Bee  your  Congx«ssman  at  once,  and  engage  him 
to  svpport  our  tatereats  tbat  we  may  control  legislation. 

Ttie  panic  of  1893  was  a  bankers'  panic,  and  in  their  in- 
terest the  ring  of  g^rnhiing  bankers  in  New  York  sent  out 
the  following  circular  to  every  bank  in  the  United  States: 

Daaa  Ban  The  interests  of  national  bankers  re<iulre  immediately 
|iT.»«/.«^  legislation  by  Congress.  SUver,  sUw  certificates,  and 
Treasury  noies  must  be  retired  and  the  national-bank  notes  upon 
a  pAd  baato  made  tbe  cmly  m<mey.  This  will  hKpilre  the  autborias- 
tkm  of  fftan  $500,000,000  to  •l.OOO.OOOjnO  of  new  bonds  as  a  basis 
of  ctreolatloa.  Tou  will  at  oooe  rettie  one-third  of  your  drciila- 
tlom  and  call  In  one-half  of  your  loans.  Be  careful  to  make  a 
money  stringency  felt  among  your  patrons,  especially  among  influ- 
ential iHisliMMimn  Advocate  an  extra  session  of  Congreas  for  the 
npeal  of  ttaa  purehMlng  clause  of  the  Sherman  law,  and  act  with 
ttie  ofebv  banks  of  your  dty  in  securing  a  large  petition  to  Caa- 
gress  for  Its  unconditional  repeal,  per  accompanying  form.  Use 
personal  Influenoe  with  Congressmen,  and  jMurtlcularly  let  your 
wishes  be  known  to  your  Senators.  Tbe  future  life  of  natkmal 
Yr^n^tt  M  f*v^  and  safe  Investments  depoids  vipoa  immediate 
action,  as  there  Is  an  Increasing  sentiment  In  favor  of  Oovexnment 
lagal-tender  notes  and  sUver  coinage. 
aamfa  xr  oa  not — a  raw  nxuMnrATuro  rAcxa  diducbd  vbom  tbx 
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The  statement  of  JUly  31  dwws  that  there  is  $12,445,568,- 
996  of  gold  bullion  in  the  Treasury — neariy  one-half  ot  the 
noneCary  gold  tn  the  world.  Vboe  himdred  and  ninety-nine 
people  out  of  a  thousand,  if  not  more,  believe  tbat  this  gold 
bullion  belongs  to  the  Oovemment,  but  such  is  not  a  fact. 
Die  July  statoMnt  of  1937  repeats  that  the  total  issue  of 
gold  certificates  is  $8,930,274,897.  accounted  for  as  follows: 

CMd  eerttteatee  bdd  In  the  Treasury  for  tbe  FM- 

«Bl  Baaarve  banks  a^rf  acenti $8, 027, 734. 34t 

Gold  OMtWlraf  b^fll  tr  Ft**— '  Beaerve  banks  and 

agents - 2.  SIS,  467. 500 

lb  ebcnlatlon  (baa  not  been  turned  tn.  boarded. 

ttcj i 87. 008. 040 


TDtaL 


^     8,830.374.887 


lUs  means  in  plain  Sn^lsh  that  this  much  gold  bel<Higs 
to  the  Federal  Heserve  baiAs  and  is  subject  to  their  order, 
and  will  be  buried  in  the  vault  at  l^ort  Knox.  Ky.,  for  safe- 
feeepizv  until  they  call  for  It. 

Dednet  the  amount  of  gold  certificates  which  the  Tlreasury^ 
holds  for  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  agents,  $8,027,72^^348. 
plus  the  amount  held  by  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  agents. 
$2,815,457,500.  less  $87,093.049— lost,  boarded,  and  so  forthr— 
and  you  wilUeadlly  see  that  it  will  leave  a  balance  ct  $3,515.- 
394,099.  This  better  amount,  $3,515,294,099.  represents  the 
profits  accruing  to  the  Qovenunent  as  a  result  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  weight  of  the  gold  doDar.  Rom  this  amount  must  be 
deducted  the  exchange  stataUintlon  fund,  wtai^  leaves  a  net 
amount  of  inactive  gold  in  the  Tnasary  of  $1.214449.973. 

No  doubt  you  will  wonder  hofw  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
awiulwd  jiLMBrwili^n  of  all  these  gold  certificates.  The  answw 
tsstanpie.  Ttx  Executive  order  of  May  »,  1933.  nationalizing 
gold,  required  that  all  individuals,  associations,  corporations, 


partnerships,  and  banks,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pederal 
Reserve  banks,  turn  in  their  gold,  gold  bullion,  gold  money, 
and  gold  certificates,  through  the  medium  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve banks,  but  permitted  the  Ftederal  Reserve  banks  to  hold 
all  gold  certificates  which  they  acquired  by  the  simple  process 
of  exchanging  their  Federal  Reserve  notes  for  same.  The  t 
Ptederal  Reserve  banks  paid  for  the  gold  coin  and  gold  bullion 
with  Federal  Reserve  notes.  They  turned  the  gcrfd  into  tbe 
Treasury  in  exchange  for  gold  certificates;  therefore,  you 
will  see  that  the  gold  certificates  cost  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  nothing,  as  the  Ctoveminent  furnished  gratis  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes  with  which  they  paid  for  the  goki  bullion 
and  gold  certificates  that  had  been  turned  in  by  the  people. 

The  first  Federal  Reserve  Act  provided  for  the  payment  to 
the  Qovemment  <rf  a  franchise  tax  out  of  the  earnings  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks.  Under  this  act  and  subsequent 
amendments  the  banks  paid  the  Giovemment  a  franchise  tax 
of  $149,138,300  from  1914  to  1936.  In  the  meantime,  after 
passing  6  percent  interest  on  the  capital  stock  paid  in,  they 
transferred  to  the  surplus  funds  of  the  banks  $285,652,211  on 
a  combined  maximum  capital  stock  of  all  banks  of  $130,000.- 
000.  However,  the  Government  no  longer  receives  the  fran- 
chise tax,  a  beneficent  Congress,  in  the  passage  of  the  Bank- 
ing Act  of  1933,  haying  eliminated  the  provision  in  the  Fed- 
oral  Reserve  Act  requiring  the  pasnnent  of  a  franchise  tax. 

I  want  to  can  your  attention  to  an  interesting  fact  which 
shows  that  the  peak  earnings  in  the  history  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks,  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  date, 
occurred  in  the  panic  year  of  1920,  when  the  net  earnings  <m. 
a  capital  stock  of  $99,821,000  was  $149,894,774.  They  paid 
dividends  of  $5,654,018,  transferred  to  their  surplu8'$82,916,- 
014,  and  paid  to  the  Oovemment  a  franchise  tax  of  $60,724,- 
742.  The  inference  is  that  banks  prosper  most  in  depressions, 
and  selfish  bankers  bring  on  depressions  for  the  purpose  of 
making  greater  profits.  There  has  not  been  a  panic,  which 
is  a  minor  depression,  or  a  depression,  which  is  a  major 
panic,  since  the  CSvil  War  that  has  not  been  deliberately  and 
systematically  brought  about  by  the  contraction  and  ex- 
pansion of  currency  and  credit. 

Tlie  July  report  of  the  Treasury  shows  that  the  total  money 
In  circulation  on  July  31,  1937,  as  evidenced  by  the  monthly 
statement  of  the  Treasury,  was  $6,459,804,383.  Federal  Re- 
serve notes,  which  are  issued  to  them  at  no  cost  except  print- 
ing, amount  to  $4,174,9004)80,  or,  counting  Federal  Reserve 
bank  notes  and  national-bank  notes  amount  to  $4,474,645,- 
965.  which  represents  approximately  70  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's total  money  in  circulation.  All  the  above  issues  <A 
notes  are  loaned  into  circulation  through  the  medium  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  member  banks  as  compared  to  30  percent  of 
our  circulating  money,  such  as  sUver  certificates.  United 
States  notes.  Treasury  notes,  and  silver  coins  which  an  paid 
by  the  Government  directly  to  the  people  without  Interest 
charges. 

Aft«r  nationalizing  gold  in  1933  the  President,  by  author- 
ity of  Congress,  revalued  gold  by  increasing  its  price  from 
$20.67  an  ounce  to  $35  an  ounce.  This  automatically  re- 
duced the  content  of  the  gold  dollar  from  23.22  grains  to 
13.71  grains  phis.  This  revaluation  produced  a  great  howl 
from  the  shylocks  of  the  country  who  always  want  their 
pound  of  fiesh.  And  the  money  changers  predicted  dire 
results.  However,  the  change  took  place  and  the  man  on 
the  street  did  not  know  it  happened,  and  no  complaint  was 
registered  from  anyone  except  the  shylocks  who  had  written 
gold  dollars  of  23.22  in  their  notes  and  bonds,  which  was 
declared  imlawful  by  the  lower  courts  and  sustained  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  bonds  or 
obligsttions  from  the  foundation  of  the  Government,  includ- 
ing the  trillions  issued  during  the  Civil  War,  were  made  pay- 
able in  ansrthing  except  United  States  money.  However,  in 
18^  the  money  changers  influenced  Congress  to  pass  what  is 
known  as  the  Credit  Strengthing  Act  which  made  bonds  pay- 
able in  coin  (gold  and  silver  basic  money) .  In  1873  silver  was 
denMmetixed  as  basic  money,  which  had  the  effect  of  making 
all  bonds  payable  in  gold.    Had  the  President  revalued  gold,' 


by  reducing  the  content  of  the  gold  dollar  In  the  same  pro- 
portion that  Prance  reduced  the  content  of  her  franc,  our 
gold  today  would  be  worth  $175  an  ounce. 

We  have  discussed  our  basic  mon^ary  sirstenl  at  length, 
and  I  wUl  now  summaHze  in  ch^^ological  order  the  Gov- 
ernment's banking  system. 

Banks  are  second  in  importance  to  oiir  monetary  isyetem 
and  are  absolutely  necessary  to  comnierce.  society,  and 
>eivilization.  In  one  sense  of  the  word  an  individual  money 
^lender  or  a  pawn  broker, « is  a  banker,  but  in  the  common 
acceptance  of  the  term,  banks  are  an  incorporation  with- 
out a  soul  to  save  or  a  heart  to  i^ty.  Webster's  definition 
of  a  banker  is:  . 

One  (either  a  person  or  a  corporation)  who  conducts  the  busi- 
ness of  banking;  one  who,  Indlvidiially,  or  as  a  member  of  a  com- 
pany, keeps  an  establishment  for  the  deposit  or  loan  of  money, 
or  for  traffic  In  money,  bills  of  exchange,  etc. 

However,  banks  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the  legiti- 
mate function  (merchants  in  money) .  as  defined  by  Web- 
ster. Through  their  might  they  have  usurped  Constitu- 
tional powers.  That  sacred  document  ;  provides,  among 
.  other  things,  that  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  create 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  post-office  system,  levy  taxes  and 
collect  them,  and  shall  coin  money  andl regulate  the  value 
thereof.  Today  the  Government  still  operates  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  postal  affairs,  and  levies  taxes  and  collects  them, 
but  has  delegated  the  right  to  coin  money  and  regulate  the 
value  thereof  (the  most  important  of  all  its  fimctions  under 
the  Constitution)  to  a  private  corporation  composed  of 
greedy,  selfish  men  who  are  in  the  business  for  personal 
profits.  They  are  greedy  and  selfish  just  as  we  aU  are,  for 
God  Almighty  made  all  human  beings  greedy  and  selfish 
to  a  greater  or  smaller  degree.  If  He  had  not  so  constituted  us 
He  would  have  had  to  provide  a  guardian  to  care  for  us. 

The  first  banking  law  enacted  by  Congress  was  passed 
February  25,  1791,  and  established  what  was  known  as  the 
first  United  States  bank.  It  was  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a 
Government  bank,  but  was  a  private  corporation  and  was 
given  a  charter  for  20  years.  It  was  so  imsatisfactory  that 
Congress  refused  to  renew  its  charter. 

In  1816  the  money  changers  infiuenced  Congress  to  give  a 
20-year  charter  to  what  was  known  as  the  Second  United 
States  Bank.  They  began  a  fight  for  the  renewal  of  the 
charter  5  years  before  its  expiration.  By  a  vote  of  Congress 
the  charter  was  renewed,  but  Presidoit  Andrew  Jackson,  a 
courageous,  patriotic  statesman,  a  tribune  of  the  people, 
vetoed  the  bill  and  drove  the  plutocrats  who  tried  to  influence 
him  to  sign  it,  out  of  the  White  House  and  branded  them  a 
band  of  pirates,  and  that  was  the  last  of  a  Government- 
chartered  bank.  President  Jackson  then  went  before  the 
country  and  made  his  veto  of  the  United  States  Bank  charter 
an  issue  and  was  relected  by  the  people  for  a  second  term. 

From  the  year  1836  until  the  be^ning  of  the  Civil  War- 
that  horrible  catastrophe  of  fire  and  carnage  that  amalga- 
mated the  discordant  element  of  the  New  World  into  one 
homogeneous  mass — no  trace  of  a  bank  to  usurp  the  powers 
of  Congress  could  be  found.  When  the  first  gun  was  fired 
at  Fort  Sumter,  soimding  the  tocsin  of  war,  the  Government 
was  without  money,  as  only  gold  and  silver  were  recognized 
as  full  legal  tender,  and,  being  cowards,  as  usual,  in  time  of 
trouble,  they  both  went  into  hiding  in  the  coffers  of  the  bank- 
ers. As  the  Government  had  to  have  money  to  pay  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  and  other  expenses  of  war.  President 
Lincoln  suspended  specie  pasnnent  and  asked  Congress  for  the 
authority,  which  was  granted,  to  Issue  the  Government's 
promise  to  pay  money — currency.  Accordingly  the  flrst  paper 
money  ever  issued  by  the  United  States  was  authorized  July 
17, 1861.  TTie  notes  issued  were  called  demand  notes  because 
they  were  payable  on  demand,  and  a  total  of  $60,000,000  was 
issued.  The  act  of  February  1862  provided  for  the  issue  of 
United  States  notes — those  despised  greenbacks — which  were 
substituted  for  the  demand  notes.  Tlie  international  pluto- 
crats became  alarmed.  The  Government  was  financing  the 
war  with  its  own  money,  backed  only  by  the  resources  of  a 
stable  solvent  nation,  with  all  the  assets  of  a  great  wealthy 
government  behind  It.  which  made  every.  doUar  as  good 


asv^ld.  It  was  then  that  the  money  changers  brought 
thdKpfllBiited  and  far-reaching  influence  od  the  President 
and  Cbngress  and  persuaded  them  to  desist  from  Issuing  more 
greenbacks,  and  ^ive  them  a  charter  for  a  national-bank 
system.yn  turn  for  which  the  iMtttkers  would  buy  Government 
bonds  with  gold,  provided  they  would  be  permitted  to  use  the 
boiAMe^  collateral  for  the  llssuance  of  currsncy,  and  as  a 
consequence  a  national-bank  charter  ^^ras  granted  by  Congress 
February  25.  1863.  This  act  was  found  to  be  defective  and 
was  superseded  by  the  act  of  June  3,  1864,  entiUed  "An  act 
to  provide  a  national  cun%ncy  secured  by  a  purchase  of 
Uhited  States  bonds  and  to  provide  for  the  circulation  and 
redemption  thereof."  Under  this  chkrter  the  bankers  were 
permitted  to  have  issued  them  by  the  Government  national- 
bank  notes  to  90  percent  of  the  par  value  of  the  bonds^ 
ultimately  increased  to  100  percentr-at  a  nominal  cost  to 
them  of  one-half  of  1  percent  paid  to  the  Government  for 
printing  and  service.  Under  this  charter  thousands  of  banks 
were  organized,  and  from  1864  to  1913  dominated  the  banking 
world  by  controlling  the  credit  of  the  country  through 
clandestine  meetings  and  secret  correspondence. 

I  think  it  would-be  apropos  at  this  time  to  submit  a 
declaration  made  ^  President  Wilson,  in  1911.  while  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  which  is  as  follows: 

Jixe  great  monopoly  In  this  country  Is  the  money  monopoly. 
So  long  as  that  exists  oizr  old  varied  and  freedom  aiid  Indi- 
vidual energy  of  development  are  oiit  of  the  qtwatlon.  A  great 
Industrial  nation  ts  controUed  by  its  system  of  credit.  Our  system 
of  credit  Is  concentrated.  The  growth  of  the  nation,  therefore, 
and  all  our  activities  are  In  the  hands  of  a  few  men  who,  even  If 
ihelr  actions  be  honest  and  intended  for  the  puUlc  interest,  ara 
necessarily  concentrated  xipon  tbe  great  undertakings  in  wblcb 
their  own  money  Is  Involved  and  who.  necessarUy.  by  every  reaacn 
of  their  own  limitations,  chill  and  check  and  destroy  economio 
freedom.  This  is  the  greatest  question  of  aU;  and  to  thia.  states- 
men must  address  themselves  with  an  earnest  detemxlnatlon  to 
serve  the  long  future  and  the  tnie  liberties  of  men. 

In  the  face  of  this  strong  pronouncement  against  the 
money  monopoly,  the  Congress  created  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  the  most  powerful  and  colossal  monopoly  ia 
this  (X  any  other  country. 

Now  we  will  make  some  observations  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Banking  System,  and  to  that  end  I  will  sulxnlt  the 
Democratic  platform  of  1912: 

leis 

Democratic:  We  oppose  the  so-called  Aldrlcb  bill  or  tbe  estab- 
lishment ot  a  central  bank;  and  we  believe  tbe  people  of  tba 
country  will  be  largely  freed  from  panics  and  consequent  unem- 
ployment and  btisiness  depression  by  such  a  systematic  revision 
of  our  banking  laws  as  wlU  render  temporary  reUef  In  localltiea 
where  such  relief  is  needed,  with  protection  from  control  or 
dominion  by  what  is  known  as  the  Money  Ttust. 

Banks  exist  for  the  aocommodaticm  of  the  ptxblle  and  not  for 
the  oontrcd  of  bxislness.  All  legislation  on  tbe  subject  of  banking 
and  currency  should  have  for  its  purpose  the  securing  of  these 
aoccumnodatlons  on  terms  of  absolute  security  to  the  public  and 
Of  complete  protection  from  the  misuse  of  the  power  tbat  wealth 
gives  to  those  who  possess  it. 

'  We  condemn  tbe  present  methods  of  depositing  Gk>vemment 
funds  in  a  few  favored  banks,  largely  Situated  in  or  controlled 
by  Wall  Street,  in  return  fen-  political  favors,  and  we  pledge  our 
party  to  provide  by  law  for  their  deposit  by  competitive  bidding 
in  the  banking  institutions  of  tbe  country.  National  and  State, 
without  discrimination  as  to  locality  upon  approved  securltlaa 
and  subject  to  caU  by  the  Government. 

In  carnring  out  the  provisions  of  this  plank,  in  December 
of  1913  the  Federal  Reserve  hanking  law  was  oiacted. 

Four  ( years  passed — another  Democratic  convention  was 
held  in  1916.  President  Wilson  was  renominated,  and  X 
quote  the  Democratic  and  Republican  fl"ftr>'*fftl  planks  of 
their  respective  conventions,  and  I  want  to  call  vour  special 
attenticm,  that  you  may  think  of  it  later  cm,  to  the  last  five 
words  of  the  Democratic  plank:  "Making  a  currency  panio 
impossible."  In  plain  EnglLsh  they  say  to  the  country  that 
with  this  Federal  Reserve  System,  which  they  have  estab- 
lished, financial  panics  cannot  happen  in  the  future: 

isie 

Democratic:  Our  archaic  banking  and  currency  system.  prolUle  d 
panic  and  disaster  under  Republican  adminlstrationa — long  tba 
refuge  of  the  Money  Trust — ^has  been  supplanted  by  tbe  Federal 
Reserve  Act,  a  true  democracy  of  credit  imder  Oovemment  con- 
trol, already  proved  a  financial  bulwark  In  a  world  crisis,  mobllla-  < 
Ing  our  resources,  placing  abundant  credit  at  the  disposal  of  legltl- 
xnate  Industiy.  and  nuldiDg  a  curxeocy  panic  Impnaslbla. 
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Bepublican:  We  favor  an  effective  8y»t«n  erf  rural  credtto  es 
cjSS^tothe  ineffective  law  propoeed  by  the  present  Demo- 
cratic administration. 

P^xir  more  years  passed  on.  Another  national  DemocraUc 
convention  was  held,  and  I  submit  the  financial  plank  of  the 
Democratic  platform: 

leso 

Dnnocratlc:  A  review  of  the  record  of  the  Democratic  P"^"  dur- 

toJ^TadS^nistration  of  WoodrowWUaon  preaento  a^x^tcr  of 

m^stantlal  achieremente  unmirpaaKd  to  the  ^f^.^^S^' 

SSuT  Ptar  50  year,  before  the  "dvent  <rfthla  ada^ntoto 

gSrtodlcal  convulsions  had  impeded  the  Induatrlal  progress  of  the 

SSSSn  ^ple  and  caused  ineatimaWe  loss  "VS**  dtofaress.    ^ 

tSTenactiiSit  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  the  o}d  »ystexn^^rtdch 

SJd^SSaTwaa  replaced  by  a  new  system,  which  toaured  con- 

SSuTtt  was  antoSSenaable  factor  In  wlnntog  the  ^  f^ 

tSlt  is  the  hope  and  inspiration  of  buainfcsa.    Indeed,  one  vital 

SSgtr  aSiSX  wWch  the  Aiierlcan  people  should  k«q?  «>^»J«^*2 

S^uardls  the  commitment  of  this  "y»<»n  *<>  P^^^^^f^S^.*? 

who  struBgled  sgalnat  ito  adoption  and  vainly  attempted  to  retain 

S^lS^SSrof^SSilativrbanker.  a  «w««rjy  <>'«»•  5)*^°^ 

mediU  of^  the  Nati^    Already  there  are  i»eU-deflned  Indications 

S^  aStm  npStte  SSd^lnclplee  of  the  system  to  tiie  event 

o(  Bepubllcan  sucaess  to  the  elections  to  November. 

If  you  win  carefuDy  read  this  plank,  you  will  come  to  the 
condusion  that  the  Democrats  are  becoming  a  little  appre- 
hensive for  fear  that,  new  engineers  will  get  hold  of  this  ^- 
tcm.  under  which  they  said  financial  panics  would  be  Im- 

Another  4  years  rolled  around.  And  now  read  the  finan- 
cial p'^'"^  of  the  Democratic  platform  of  1924: 

Democratic:  We  denounce  the  recent  cruel  and  unjust  contrac- 
tion of  legitimate  and  necessary  credit  and  currency.  ^^^,,^ 
dSw:Uy  dSe  to  the  so-caUed  dedaUon  poUcy  of  «i  Rq?ubllcan 
Party  as  declared  to  lU  national  platform  of  June  IMO  snd  to 
the  speech  of  acceptance  of  Its  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
Wthtoie  months  ifter  tiie  election  of  1920  this  poUqr  resulted 
to  withdrawing  bank  loans  and  disoounto  by  over  five  blUlons  of 
doUais  and  to  contracting  our  currency  by  over  fifteen  bxmdred 
minlans  of  dollars.  This  contraction  bankrupted  hundreds  tf 
thousands  of  farmers  and  stock  growers  to  Amertea  and  resulted 
to  widespread  industrial  depression  and  unemployment.  We  de- 
mand that  the  FMeral  Reserve  System  be  so  admtolatered  as  to 
give  sUblUty  to  industry,  commerce,  and  flnMBoe,  as  was  totenaea 
*V  the  Democratic  Party,  whidx  gave  thaTSB^s;^**"*  System 
to  theNatkm.  ^ 

You  will  see  that  they  charge  the  new  engineers  m  ad- 
ministering the  Federal  Reserve  System,  which  they  claim 
would  prohibit  the  money  changers  and  speculators  of  Wall 
Street  Irtim  robbing  the  people.  I^cy  charge  the  new  engi- 
neers with  ''withdrawing  bank  loans  and  discounts  by  over 
$5,000,000,000  and  in  cootracting  our  currency  by  over  fifteen 
hundred  miUian  dQaBra".  with  the  result  that  it  "bankrupted 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  and  stock  growers  in 
America  and  resulted  In  widespread  industrial  depression 
and  unemptosTment".  and  they  might  have  added  truthfully, 
aootxtUng  to  the  report  of  the  Oommtttee  of  Agriculture.  ~it 
reduced  the  value  of  farm  products  from  $78.0004X>0.000  to 
$58j000,000j000,  a  clear  loss  of  twenty  billlOQ  d(dlars  to  the 
fanaen  of  ttw  Nation.  This  is  the  baidting  system  that  was 
flamed  by  tbe  mtematicmal  bankers  of  Umdon  and  handed 
to  the  Ai»Mwi«»*«  Congress  through  their  representatives  In 
America. 

Another  4  Tears  roll  aroimd,  and  I  lubmit  the  flnamrial 
planks  of  tlie  two  major  politksal  parties  in  1928: 

IMS 


Daaoeimttet  Tbm  Mdaral  Buwii-vs  Syrtem.  ereated  and  toaugu- 
imtad  undsr  Dnaocnttc  Muptoaa.  la  the  gnatwt  lagjitative  con- 
tribution to  eanatruetiva  boctoesa  ever  adopted.  The  adintois- 
tratfcm  of  the  System  for  the  advantage  of  stot^-market  speculators 
ghnnlil  rcase  ft  mast  be  »4mi«««ti»»wi  tcr  the  b^ieflt  of  farmers, 
wage  •amen,  merdianta.  manufaotiirvn.  and  others  engaged  to 

Bepubllcan:  The  record  oC  the  United  States  Treasury  under 
Seentary  Ifdkm  ataads  unrivaled  and  unaurpaased.  The  finances 
ot  the  nation  tave  been  managed  wtth  aound  Judgment.  The 
financial  poUdsa  have  ytalded  tomwdiate  and  eubatantlal  reaults. 

'Tliey  are  very  short  Tlie  Democrats  still  stick  to  it  and 
aver  tttat  "the  Federal  Reserve  System  is  the  greatest  legis- 
lative contrlbtttioD  to  coDstnictlve  business  ever  adopted": 
but  they  still  admit  that  the  new  engineers  are  using  the 
System  for  the  boieflt  and  advantage  of  stock-market  9eea- 
latocs.  which  should  cease.  Tbn  Republican  plank  in  the 
1028  platf ocm.  as  yoa  wffl  see.  is  very  ahort  aod  sweet. 


For  your  information  I  submit  the  financial  planks  of  the 
Democratic  and  RepubUcan  platforms  adopted  by  their  re- 
spective conventions  in  1932  and  1936: 

.     .        lasi 

Democratic:  We  advocate  a  sound  currency  to  be  P^^J^**.?" 
hSds  and  an  International  monetary  conference  called  on  toe 
SrvUatlon  of  our  Government  to  consider  the  rehabUltatlon  of  sUver 

*°Re^bl^:"S?Spubllcan  Party  established  and  will  conttoua 
to  uphoW  tiie  gold  stondard  and  wlU  oppose  *^y  ^^2*^^^^ 
Sll  Sndermtoe  tiie  Government's  credit  or  impair  tiie  ^tepity  rf 
our  national  currency.  Relief  by  currency  inflation  is  unsoimd 
S^pSlplTanddlBhonest  to  results.  The  dollar  is  impregnable 
£  SrSSrts  rf  ttie  world  today  and  must  remato  so.  An  ailing 
Sdy  cSnot  be  cured  by  quack  remedies.  This  is  no  time  to 
experiment  upon  the  body  poUtlc  or  flnanclaL 

lese 
Democratic:  We  approve  tiie  objective  of  »  Pef™!tJi«?*g, "^ 
currency  so  stabUized  as  to  prevent  the  'o"n«  ^J^  "^^^SSSTt! 
value  which  tojured  to  turn  producers.  de^*?«iJJi^P^°f*S2 
owners  on  the  one  hand  and  wage  earners  and  creditors  on  tne 
S^a  cSrrfncy  which  wUl  permit  full  utilization  ofthe^tojr's 
reeoui-ces.    We  assert  that  today  we  have  the  soundest  currency  to 

RepubUcan:  We  will  advocate  a  soxmd  currency  to  be  preserved 

at  all  hazards.-  .        .    ,__«..^ 

The  first  requisite  to  a  sound  and  stable  currency  is  a  balanced 

Budget. 

We  oppose  further  devaluation  of  the  dolUur.  ^♦i,'^  k. 

We  vm  restore  to  the  Congress  the  authority  lodged  ^^thlt  ^ 
the  Ctonstitutlon  to  coto  money  and  regulate  the  v^uetherejff  oy 
repealtog  all  the  laws  delegating  this  authority  to  the  BtecutI**. 

We  will  cooperate  with  other  countries  toward  stabUlzation  or 
currencies  as  soon  as  we  can  do  so  with  due  regard  for  a^  PJJ"?^ 
toterests  and  as  soon  as  other  nations  have  sufficient  stoblltty  to 
Jtistify  such  action. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  first  few  words  of  the 
Democratic  platform  of  1932 : 

We  advocate  a  sound  oirrency  to  be  preserved  at  all  baaau-da. 

Then  look  at  the  first  few  words  of  the  Republican  plat- 
form of  1936: 
We  advocate  a  sound  currency  to  be  preserved  at  all  haearda. 

It  looks  as  if  the  same  man  must  have  had  something  to  do 
with  writing  the  Democratic  platform  in  1932  and  the  Re- 
publican platform  in  1936.  The  fact  of  the  business  is  that 
the  international  bankers,  by  subtle  and  insidious  methods, 
control  both  parties  on  the  financial  and  banking  question 
and  they  do  not  know  it.  The  money  changers'  strat^y  is  to 
keep  the  two  parties  fighting  on  the  tariff,  prohibition,  little 
and  big  Navy,  and  other  comparative,  insignificant  questions, 
and  contribute  to  the  campaign  of  both  parties,  with  the 
tacit  understanding  that  they  be  permitted  to  control  the 
flnnnirfni  and  banking  sygtem  of  the  country.  Baron  Roths- 
child, the  father  of  international  bankers,  once  said: 

Permit  me  to  control  the  credit  of  the  country  and  I  care  not  who 
makes  its  laws. 

From  the  foregoing  Information  every  fair-minded  man 
must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank- 
ing System  brou^t  on  the  depression  of  1920  by  contracting 
the  volume  of  money.  About  1922,  after  the  victims  of  the 
d^Dression  had  been  buried  and  forgotten,  the  bankers  tunning 
the  System  began  to  expand  credit,  and  through  the  subsi- 
^ssed  press  painted  a  glorious  picture  of  the  future.  The  ex- 
pansion continued  imtil  the  depression  of  1929  broke  upon 
the  country  like  a  clap  of  thunder  out  of  a  clear  sky.  They 
extended  unlimited  credit  on  a  bun  market  and  contracted 
credit  on  a  bear  market,  when  they  should  have  dcme  exactly 
the  reverse  in  each  instance.  This  has  been  the  method  of 
the  money  changers  who  have  controlled  the  credit  of  the 
country,  through  the  national  and  Federal  banking  systems 
ever  since  the  Civil  War.  It  was  a  case  of  the  pitcher  going  to 
the  well  once  too  often.  Drunk  with  power,  they  extended 
credit  and  encouraged  speculation  until  prices  reached  the 
sky.  and  when  the  big  financial  operators  had  a  conference 
and  decided  to  unload  on  the  public  it  was  like  hollering 
"Fire"  in  a  crowded  theater,  and  they  all  rushed  to  get  out  at 
once  and  lost  control,  like  the  blind  Sampson  they  puUed  the 
temple  down  upon  themselves. 

The  official  statistics  of  the  Treasury  show  that  in  1929 
there  were  25.330  banks  in  operation  with  $57,910,641,000  on 
deposit  Every  depositor  had  a  right  to  think  that  his  check 
would  be  honored  with  cash  on  presentation,  vrtien.  In  fact. 


there  was  only  $4,459,000,000  of  all  kinds  of  currency,  from 
1-ccnt  copper  pieces  to  $10,000  bills,  in  existence.  Now,  how 
could  the  banks  cash  the  depositors'  checks?  It  was  a  physi- 
cal impossibility,  with  a  result  that  more  than  10.000  banks 
closed  their  doors,  with  colossal  loss  to  the  depositors.  This 
is  the  direct  result  of  our  present  banking  system. 

The  Good  Book  says.  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them"; 
therefore,  it  would  be  fair  to  judge  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
by  this  standard. 

During  the  23  years  of  its  operations  commodity  prices  have 
fluctuated  more  than  during  any  comparable  period  in  the 
country's  history.  Commercial  failures  have  been  more  than 
ever  before  in  a  like  period  in  the  history  of  this  Nation. 
Through  its  manipulations,  3  years  prior  to  1930.  saw  the 
greatest  period  of  stock  gambling  and  speculation  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  It  created  hundreds  of  thousands  of  stock 
gamblers,  and  when  the  crash  came  left  otherwise  reputable 
citizens  insolvent  and  millions  broken  in  spirits  It  piled  up  an 
amount  of  loans  through  the  banking  institutions  of  the 
Nation  that  reached  the  stupendous  total  of  more  than 
$40,000,000,000.  Such  a  condition  cannot  be  found  in  the 
financial  history  of  any  of  the  great  countries  of  the  world- 
It  has  been  the  greatest  piece  of  legislation  for  special  privi- 
lege that  has  ever  been  conceived  in  the  legislative  halls  of 
the  Nation.  During  its  operation  greater  combinations  of 
capital  have  been  formed  than  the  country  has  ever  known. 
The  records  show  that  at  the  peak  of  the  depression  15,000.000 
,  men  were  walking  the  highways  and  byways  for  work  they 
could  not  get.  Twenty-five  million  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren—hungry, ragged,  and  wretched— were  on  relief.  Ten 
thousand  bank  failures,  entailing  the  life  savings  of  millions 
of  people,  left  in  their  deadly  trail  bankrupt  States,  cities, 
and  counties,  farmers  and  businessmen:  and  we  were  told 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  System  would  insure  confidence  and 
make  financial  panics  impossible. 

Excerpt  from  a  letter  written  by  Abraham  Lincoln  to  his 
friend  William  P.  Elkin,  November  21,  1864: 

I  see  In  the  near  futtire  a  crisis  approaching  that  uimerves  me 
and  causes  me  to  tremble  for  the  safety  of  my  country.  As  a  result 
of  war,  corporations  have  been  enthroned,  and  an  era  of  corruption 
to  high  places  will  follow,  and  the  money  power  of  the  covmtry 
will  endeavor  to  prolong  Its  reign  by  working  upon  the  prejudices 
of  the  people  untU  all  the  wealth  is  aggregated  to  a  few  hands  and 
the  Republic  is  destroyed.  I  feel  at  this  moment  more  anxiety  for 
the  safety  of  my  country  than  ever  before,  even, In  the  midst  of 
war.    God  grant  that  my  suspicions  may  prove  groundless. 

TYue  and  prophetic  warning  by  the  immortal  UncolxL  He 
foresaw  "the  enslavement  of  the  country  to  corporations" 
(National  Bank  System),  "the  corruption  in  high  places" 
(from  carpetbag  days  in  the  South  to  the  Teapot  Dome  scan- 
dal in  the  West) .  "the  concentration  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of 
a  few."  (Today  5  percent  of  the  people  own  or  control  95 
percent  of  the  wealth-  This  means  that  6,500.000—5  percent 
of  130,000.000  people,  total  population— control  95  percent  of 
the  wealth  of  the  Nation.)  Do  you  doubt  it?  Well  might 
he,  a  patriot,  "tremble  for  the  safety  of  his  coimtry"— but  the 
people,  what  are  they  doing?  They  are  camping  on  a  volcano, 
refusing  to  be  warned.  It  is  a  i^ty  they  should  be  so  unmind- 
ful of  the  eruption  soon  to  follow. 

I  quote  from  an  editorial  in  the  Bankers  Magazine  in  the 
campaign  of  1896,  when  the  financial  and  banking  system  of 
the  country  was  the  paramount  issue: 

It  is  not  libel  on  the  characteristics  and  tendencies  of  the  present 
or  any  other  age  to  say  that  such  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
natural  laws  of  financial  gravitation.  Just  as  easUy  and  natiiraUy 
as  a  moist  snowball  gathers  size  by  roUlng  downhill  does  money 
gather  accretions  of  toterest  by  steadUy  descending  the  gentle 
declivity  of  time. 

This  is  equivalent  to  telling  us  that  on  tomorrow  morning 
the  rich  money  lenders  must  get  up  a  little  richer  than  they 
were  this  morning,  and  that  the  poor  interest  payers,  as  a 
whole,  must  get  up  a  little  poorer,  and  that  the  gulf  between 
opulence  and  penury  must  ever  continue  to  widen.  To  this 
ever-increasing  disparity  there  must  be  an  end.  Shall  I  turn 
back  to  the  musty  pages  of  history  and  depict  a  picture  of  the 
ancient  past  by  guiding  you  down  the  desolate  valleys  of  dead 
Egypt;  shall  I  ask  you  to  march  under  the  broken  arches  of 
an  almost  forgotten  Persia;  shall  I  lead  you  up  to  the  crum- 


bling columns  of  a  once  proud  Athens;  or  shall  I  whisper  the 
sad  expressions  that  come  from  the  chiseled  lips  of  the  giant 
statues  that  grace  the  AppiaOyWay  to  imperial  Rome  in  order 
that  I  may  convince  you  that\every  nation  that  has  fostered 
the  system  of  making  the  riclvricher  and  the  poor  poorer  has 
gone  down  to  an  ignominious  grave?  Is  it  necessary  that  I 
go  down  into  the  graveyard  of  nations  and  call  the  long  roll 
of  the  dead  in  order  that  I  may  convince  you  that  if  this 
Nation  continues  to  tolerate  the  system  of  making  the  rich 
richer  and  the  poor  poorer  it  will  fill  a  dishonored  tomb  in 
the  silent  city  of  the  dead?  No,  my  coimtrymen;  you  are 
too  well  informed  concerning  the  causes  that  have  destroyed 
governments  of  the  past  to  need  any  elaboration  of  this  sub- 
ject from  me.  You  know  that  this  rapid  concentration  of 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  if  continued,  is  as  sure  to 
bring  dissolution  and  death  to  our  boasted  Republic  as  the 
setting  sun  is  sure  to  bring  the  night. 

In  our  fantastical  moments  we  often  boast  of  our  great 
civilization,  justice,  liberty,  and  material  wealth,  but  civili- 
zation, justice,  liberty,  and  material  wealth  are  in  no  sense 
synonymous.  To  be  just  we  must  be  honest.  But  no  one 
need  be  honest  to  be  civilized.  Civilization  implies  culture, 
refinement,  and  poUteness,  and  nothing  more.  The  highest 
civilized  man  may  be  the  greatest  thief.  In  fact,  politeness 
and  even  religious  pretensions  and  aU  that  go  to  make  up  a 
high  standard  of  civilization  are  among  the  most  perfect 
accomplishments  of  our  great  modem  thieves.  All  that  is 
necessary  to  civilize  the  thief  is  to  legalize  the  theft.  Civil- 
ized thieves  are  legalized  thieves.  The  methods  of  roblrtng 
have  been  changed  from  the  brutality  of  savagery  to  the  polite 
and  refined  methods  of  civilization.  In  the  dark  days  at 
savagery,  robbery  was  done  by  i^ysical  force;  now  It  is  done 
by  statute,  but  robbery  is  the  same. 

Civilization  is  not  always  evidence  of  liberty:  material 
wealth  is  not  alvrays  evidence  of  prosperity.  Civilization 
may  fiourish  imder  pauper  wages;  it  may  clip  coupons, 
gamble  in  bread,  organize  trusts,  open  banks  with  prayer,  rob 
depositors,  send  men  to  heaven  on  usurious  interest,  and  dig 
a  veritable  hell  for  the  poor.  Material  wealth  may  repre- 
sent the  labor  of  slaves.  Granaries  and  warehouses  may 
burst  with  the  burden  of  material  wealth,  and  there  may  be 
squalor  and  poverty  in  their  very  shadows.  Economy  that 
restricts  the  consumption  of  material  wealth  to  the  neces- 
saries of  idiysical  life  will  destroy  art,  science,  literature,  and 
all  other  good  products  of  human  effort  which  elevate  us 
above  the  brute.  It  is  not  what  we  produce  that  makes  us 
happy  but  what  we  consume. 

It  is  often  asked  why  it  Is  that  an  intelligent  people  win 
tolerate  such  a  monstrous  system  of  legalized  plundering  by 
special  isdvileges  given  to  bankers,  which  has  already  filled 
the  Nation  with  plutocrats  and  paupers,  millionaires  and 
mendicants. 

The  answer  Is  simple:  Through  the  powerful  Influence  of 
International  bankers,  with  headquarters  in  London,  and 
their  American  satellites,  the  American  people  have  been 
beguiled  by  insidious,  subtle  propaganda,  disseminated 
through  the  medium  of  newspapers,  magazines,  school  text- 
books, financial  experts,  college  professors— all  subsidized: 
and  every  other  known  way  to  poison  and  deceive  the  peoi^. 
And  their  efforts  have  been  preeminently  successful. 

THK  paxsmEMT 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  will  go  down  in  history  as-  the 
greatest  of  all  Presidents,  not  that  he  was  more  patriotic 
or  sympathetic  than  Jackson,  Lincoln,  and  others,  but  be- 
cause he  was  confronted  with  the  most  stupendous  problem 
in  aU  the  Nation's  history. 

A  real  crisis  faced  him.  Fifteen  million  able-bodied  men 
walking  the  highways  and  byways  looking  for  work  they 
could  not  get  Twenty-five  millions  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  hungry,  ragged,  and  wretched  and  many  more  mil- 
lions imdcmourtshed  because  they  were  too  proud  to  receive 
ftirn*  The  Nation  was  trembling  on  the  verge  of  revolution— 
a  revolution  that  was  inevitable  if  relief  was  not  forthcoming 
immediately.  Tlicy  had  grown  tired  of  honeyed  words  and 
vague  promises.  Hope  had  almost  vanished  from  the  h)unaa 
heart    It  is  axiomatic  that  no  man  can  be  a  patriot  on  an 
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1928  pUtfona,  m  70a  wUl  see.  is  Kxy  diort  azid  sweet.  J  would  be  honored  with  cash  on  presentation,  ^rtien.  in  fact. 
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onpty  stomach— 00  eoontry  can  be  free  when  half  of  ttie 
people  are  lumgry  and  lirawny  giants  mnst  beg  their  toead— 
I  care  not  if  Solomon  drafts  its  copstteition  and  MOees  makes 

Its  laws.  As  lf"f  led  the  children  o(  larad  Into  the  From— 
ised  Und.  so  did  our  great  President  lead  the  great  tolling 
miOiaiis  of  the  American  people  into  peace,  happinw.  and 
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His  tnaugural  address  was  a  masterpiece— a  new  dedara^ 
tsoo  of  independence  flnng  into  tcyants*  faces.  It  was  a 
second  emancipation  prodamattan— a  warning  to  the  piti- 
less Pharaohs  of  the  psesent.  It  was  an  indignant  denial 
that  the  masses  should  toQ  f  or  the  enhancement  of  the 
dasses.  The  money  power  stood  appalled,  there  was  con- 
steniation  among  the  intematlanal  bankers,  there  was 
weeping  and  wailing  in  Wall  Street,  the  operators  of  the 
great  trust  were  in  agony,  the  papers  that  ProA*  J^  J5S 
sale  of  editorial  «««n**w^  to  prof esrional  pbmderers  dmeked 
forth  their  dlspleasur©— but  to  no  avail,  when  he  proclaimed 
In  stentorian  Tolce,  from  the  steps  of  the  National  Capitol, 
on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1933: 

•  •  •  Ttala  to  viMmlMntty  tiM  tliae  to  ipeak  the  truth.  ttM 
whote  truth.  frmnklyMMl  l>oWly.  •  •  •  Thto  p«*tN*ttoii  win 
«nduT«  M  It  hM  endured.  irlU  wrlTt  and  wfll  prosper. 

•  •  •  Plenty  U  »t  our  doontep.  but  %  8«»«:?a»^^/*  " 
Wtt»Kulrt»«  to  tte%«y  elSht  of  the  eupply.  PrtatfUy  this  Is  be- 
ouMe  the  rukfs  of  the  ezchAoce  of  manfclnrt'e  goods  hsve  f aUed. 
tfaraush  their  own  stubbornness  end  their  own  tooompetence. 
Sv?^2tailtted  their  failure,  and  abdicated.  Practices  <rf  the 
^flcmpulous  money  ehangen  stand  Indicted  to  the  court  of  the 
pobUe  optokm.  rejected  by  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men. 

•  •  •  Btr^MMd  of  the  lure  of  profit  by  which  to  Induce  our 
neoDle  to  follow  their  falte  leadership,  they  have  resorted  to  ex- 
hortatloKis.  pleading  tearfully  tar  restored  confidence.  Theytaxow 
only  the  rules  of  a  generattoa  of  self -seekers.  They  have  no  vlsUn. 
m^  when  there  Is  no  vision  the  people  perish. 

The  money  ehangera  have  fled  from  their  high  seats  to  the 
— .fi*  oc  our  dvUlsatlon.  We  may  now  restore  that  temple  to 
^Tsnlent  truths.  The  measure  of  the  restoration  lies  to  the 
i^ent  to  which  ww  apply  sodal  vahies  more  noble  than  mere 

BaDptoess  lies  not  to  the  m«f»  possession  of  money:  1*  Uaa  to 
tbetar  ofachlevement.  to  the  thrlU  of  creative  effort.  *  *  * 
SeJedSc  days  win  be  worth  sU  they  cost  us  if  they  t«i^  us 
ttuit  our  true  desttoy  is  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to 
j^lY»~i  to  oorsetvea.aad  to  our  fdlow  men. 

•  •  •  and  there  must  be  an  end  to  a  conduct  to  banking 
■Bd  to  bustoees  which  too  often  hae  given  to  a  sacred  trust  the 
mfiTlcwn  of  caUous  and  selfish  wrongdoing.    •    •    • 

Bestoratkm  calls,  however,  not  for  chsnges  to  ethics  alone. 
Tbto  Itetlon  aaks  fcr  action,  and  action  now. 


The  President  said,  "This  Nation  asks  for  action  and  action 
BOW."    He  gave  the  Nation  action  immediately  by  Issuing  a 
drartle  proclamation  closing  every  banking  institution  in.  the 
eountry  wbk±.  automatically  dosed  all  the  stock  exchanges. 
Had  this  step  been  taken  in  1930  instead  of  1933  it  would  have 
saved  the  people  of  this  country  billions  of  doUars.    They  say 
the  President  has  made  miff*^^"*^'^    I  agree  with  his  critics, 
be  has  made  mistakes,  but  they  were  mistakes  of  the  head  and 
not  of  the  heart    Who  does  not  make  mistakes?    Do  the 
^rt^mm  wta^»  mlstskes?    Do  the  merchant^lbi^  mistakes? 
Do  the  lawyers  make  mistakes?    Do  the  doctors  make  mis- 
takes?   Do  the  farmers  make  mistakes?    Do  the  great  indus- 
trialists and  manufacturers  of  the  counitry  make  mistakes? 
Do  *the  butcher;  the  baker,  the  candlfsttrk  maker"  make  mis- 
takes?   Tes;  everyone  makes  mistakps.    The  President  faced 
an  extreme  exigency.    He  had  to  bring  succor  and  rdief  to 
every  sute.  county,  dty,  viDage,  and  countryside  in  the 
Nation,  and  he  did  a  remaikable  Job.    Do  not  take  my 
word  for  it.  but  peruse  the  pages  of  the  Wan  Street  Journal, 
the  5yffW^i  organ  of  the  money  dumgers,  and  the  flnanrial 
paces  of  our  great  metropolitan  dailies,  agricultural  p^^ers. 
tUSi  trade  Journals,  imd  so  forth,  on  the  4th  of  Murch  1933 
and  compare  them  with  the  saine  statistics  confadned  in  these 
pubUeatkms  Issued  January  30.  1937,  the  expiration^  of  his 
fkrstttfm.    The  American  people  were  familiar  with  his  won- 
derful adilevcments  and  rendered  their  verdict,  '^dl  done, 
thoo  good  and  faithful  servanT*.  and  their  verdiet  was  evi- 
denced by  the  presidential  dectian  of  1936. 


DeMrtment  of  Justice  Recommendatioii  for  Diniiis- 
wT of  Philadelphia  Co.  Cases  Is  Commendable 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  Autput  16.  1937 
Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month  in  Philadelphia 
the  Dqiartment  of  Justice  recommended  the  diwnlssal  of 
two  Indictments  against  12  prominent  bankers  and  lawyers 
who  had  been  charged  with  use  of  the  mails  to  defraud.  In 
connection  with  the  Phlladdphla  Ckx   for  Guaranteeing 

Mortgages.  ^^ 

Immediately  in  some  quarters  a  hue  and  cry  was  raised, 
and  two  Mranbers  of  the  Congress  made  remarks  on  the 
floor,  the  general  effect  of  which  was  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  was  not  warranted  in  moving  the  dismissals  of 
the  indictments.  At  that  time  I  did  not  know  the  fuU  de- 
tails or  facts  involved  in  the  Government's  action,  and 
neither  did  the  Congressmen  who  spoke  on  the  subject.  But 
I  did  know  something  about  the  cases,  and  I  did  know  some- 
thing about  the  men  wlio  moved  for  the  dismissal,  the 
Assistant  Attorney  Goieral  and  the  United  States  attorney 
In  Fliiladelphia.  I  knew  them  to  be  able  men,  high-minded 
men,  whose  motives  and  integrity  had  never  been  questioned. 
So  I  replied  on  the  floor  of  fthe  House  to  the  gentlemen  who 
complained  of  their  action. S I  said  this: 

Daring  tbe  eoune  of  the  dlacussUm  of  ttie  last  bin.  aa  well  as  tba 
present  one,  mention  was  made  of  the  quashing  o<  Indlctmenta 
against  oflidals  connected  with  the  Philadelphia  Co.  for  the  Ouar- 
anteelns  at  Mortgages.  ^  _^        ^. 

I  donot  know  whether  or  not  It  was  intended  to  reflect  cm  the 

honesty,  ability,  or  the  integrity  of  the  United  SUtes  attorney  or 

the  representative  of  the  DeparUnent  of  Justice  who  reconunended 

to  the  court  that  the  cases  should  be  nolle  proased.  but  I  wish  to 

state  that  I  think  the  nolle  proeslng  of  these  cases  was  a  great 

exhibition  of  courage.    It  was  not  an  easy  thing  fco-  these  men  to 

subject  themselves  to  the  scat  of  criticism  they  must  have  known 

their  action  would  bring,  not  only  from  certain  Members  ot  Con- 

gnss  but  from  the  people  who  sufTered  losses  as  the  result  of  the 

fadure  of  the  PhlladelpOila  Co.  for  the  Guaranteeing  of  Mortgages. 

Beoentty  the  Philadelphia  Record.  editorlaUy.  oonmiented  upon 

the  nolle  proeslng  of  these  cases.    I  do  not  believe  anywhere  to 

America  Is  there  a  more  liberal  newspi^r  than  the  Philadelphia 

Beccffd.  and  I  do  not  believe  there  is  another  newspi4>er  in  the 

United  Btatea  that  has  been  more  ssealous  in  Its  efforts  to  safeguard 

the  Interests  of  the  common  people  and  lead  any  fight  for  decency 

In  government  and  Its  Institutions;  and  when  that  great  news- 

p»pef  comments,  as  it  did.  upon  this  nolle  proeslng.  I  think  the 

erltlclam  that  came  here  today  Is  entirely  imwarranted. 

For  one  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  commending  the 
courageous  Assistant  AttomeY  General,  the  H<mor«t>le  Brlen  Mc- 
Mahon,  and  the  United  States  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable  J.  Cullen  Oaney,  in  seeing  that  Justice 
was  done  to  the  cltlnns  who  were  indicted  for  purely  technical 
vlolatlcms  of  the  laws  committed  in  an  endeavor  to  keep  the 
company  going  during  the  chaotic  period  through  which  we  were 
passing.  They  are  not  jwrsecutors.  They,  Indeed,  are  representa- 
tives of  all  the  people  and  are  entitled  to  a  great  deal  of  credit. 

When  I  made  those  remarks  I  had  had  no  time  to  inquire, 
but  now  I  may  say  my  confldence  was  entirely  justified. 
The  Department  of  Justice,  in  accordance  with  its  estab- 
lished custom  in  all  cases  of  magnitude  and  importance, 
caused  an  impartial  study  to  be  made,  solely  to  determine 
whether  the  case  was  <Kie  the  Government  could  win  if 
it  were  tried.  Five  different  lawyers  of  ability  and  standing 
advised  that  the  evidence  would  not  support  the  charges. 
And  then  the  honest  and  the  courageous  thing  was  done — 
the  charges  wo'e  dismissed. 

The  Assistant  Attorney  General  reviewed  the  facts  and 
the  law  to  the  Court  in  taking  this  action  and  this  Is  what 
he  said: 

There  are  preaentty  under  oooslderatlasi  by  Tour  Hoofor  these 
huUetments.  In  the  course  of  your  study  of  the  Indictments  yoa 
have  called  upon  the  United  States  attorney  for  a  memorandum 
of  oartatn  tnfonnatlan  not  set  ofut  to  the  tofdlctmants  **        '*""■ 


Stoce  tiie  Indictments  were  returned,  and  continuing  beyond 
the  time  of  arguments  on  the  motions  and  demurrers,  the  Govern- 
ment has  caused  a  careful,  dispassionate  study  to  be  made,  and  we 
now  believe  to  provide  you  with  such  a  memorandum  woxild  be 
a  futile  thing.  We  think  the  duty  is  upon  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  dismiss  these  cases;  and  if  Tour  Honor  will  Indulge  me. 
I  should  like  to  review  the  facts  and  reasons  which  have  led  to  that 
conclusion. 

The  facts  underlying  Indictment  no.  7155  are  substantially  as 
follows — and.  with  an  exc^tlcm  to  which  I  shaU  refer,  the  same 
situation  is  true  in  no.  7154: 

On  April  15.  1922.  the  Philadelphia  Co.  for  Guaranteeing  Mort- 
gages became  trustee  imder  a  mortgage  of  $1,400,000  secured  upon 
the  Bankers  Itust  Building,  the  bonds  of  which  mortgage  it 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  loterest.  The  mortgage  matured 
In  10  years  and  carried  a  provision  for  the  payment  of  $37,600 
on  October  15.  1994.  and  every  6  months  thereafter  imtil  1932. 
This  sinking  fund  was  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  outstanding 
bonds  of  the  trust,  and  If  they  were  not  available  then  for  tbe 
purchase  of  other  bonds  guaranteed  by  the  Philadelphia  Co.  The 
Land  Title  Co.  Issued  a  title  pcAlcy  «bverlng  the  mortgage.  The 
building  was  completed  to  1924  and  thejowner,  one  Cahan.  planned 
to  sell  It.  To  carry  out  the  sale  It  was  necessary  to  procure  a 
waiver  of  the  sinking-fund  provisions.  Effects  to  procure  the 
waiver  failed,  and  one  William  R.  Nicholson,  who  was  at  that  time 
president  of  both  the  Philadelphia  Co.  and  the  Land  Title  Co.. 
worked  out  a  plan  for  settlement  by  which  a  new  mortgage  of 
$2,400,000.  consisting  of  $1,400,000  of  A  bonds  and  $1,000,000  of 
B  bonds,  was  secured  on  the  pnqierty.  The  A  bonds  were  designed 
to  ultimately  take  the  place  of  the  first  trust  then  existing.  The 
Land  Title  Co.  became  the  trustee  \mder  this  mortgage  and  wrote 
the  title  policy  which,  among  other  things,  guaranteed  these  A 
bonds  against  loss  by  reason  of  the  outstanding  first  trust.  They 
were  not  guaranteed  by  the  Philadelphia  Co..  and  there  was  no 
sinking-fimd  provision. 

The  sinking-fund  payment  due  October  15.  1924.  was  not  made, 
and  on  November  6.  1924,  Nicholson,  as  president  of  the  Land 
Title  Co.,  wrote  to  himself,  as  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Co.,  a 
letter  forwarding  thirty-eight  $1,000  bonds  of  the  second  Issue  to 
be  placed  to  the  sinktog  fund.  He  rgreed  for  the  Land  ntle  Co. 
that  they  would  be  repurchased  at  par  at  maturity  of  the  first 
mortgage.  He  agreed  further  to  forward  at  6-month  totervals 
bonds  of  the  same  Issue  to  similar  amotmts.  These  bonds  not 
being  guaranteed  did  not  qualify  under  the  original  trust  for  de- 
posit to  the  sinking  fund.  The  reason  for  this  action  on  the 
part  of  Nicholson  seems  apparent.  Had  the  property  been  fore- 
closed, the  Philadelphia  Co.  would  have  been  liable  on  Its  guar- 
antee and  the  Land  Title  Co.  would  have  been  liable  on  its  policy 
of  insvutince  protecting  the  second-trust  bonds  against  a  loss  by 
reason  of  the  outstanding  flfst  trust. 

Nicholson  tostructed  subordtoates  in  both  companies  that  second- 
trust  bonds  to  certato  amoimts  should  be  forwarded  and  re- 
ceived every  6  months,  and  at  the  time  of  the  receivership  there 
were  approximately  $600,000  to/«ach  stoking  fund. 

Shortly  before  maturity  of  the  first  trust  the  Philadelphia  Co. 
called  upon  the  Land  Title  Co.  to  make  good  Its  commitment  to 
repurchase  the  bonds  to  the  sinking  fund.  Tbe  latter  company 
resisted  the  demand,  saying  that  it  had  received  no  consideration 
for  any  such  commitment,  that  Nicholson  had  no  authority  to 
make  it.  that  It  had  not  been  known  before,  and  that  the  com- 
pany had  new  ratified  the  act. 

The  officers  of  the  two  companies  then  b^an  to  negotiate  for 
settlement  of  the  claim,  and  these  negotiations  extended  q^er  a 
period  of  sev*™!  months.  The  result  was  a  written  agreement 
whereby  the'J'hlladelphla  Co.  was  to  surrender  the  bonds,  as 
well  as  the  title  policy.  In  consideration  of  the  Land  Title  Co. 
purchasing  from  the  holders  thereof  $300,000  of  bonds  of  the  first 
Issue  and  subordinating  them  to  the  balance  of  $1,100,000  out- 
standing to  the  hands  of  the  public. 

In  January  1933  a  letter  was  forwarded  to  the  holders  of  the 
bonds  requesttog  an  extension  of  3  years  and  stating  that  the 
Philadelphia  Co.  had  a  commitment  to  buy  $300,000  at  the 
bonds  for  subordtoatlon  pvirposes,  but  the  letter  did  not  state 
from  whom  they  had  the  commitment,  nor  did  it  notify  the  bond- 
holders of  the  existence  of  the  claim  their  trustee  had  against  the 
Land  Title  Co.  The  Land  Title  Co.  at  this  time  was  acqtiirtog 
the  bonds  to  order  to  carry  out  the  settlement  and  paying  prices 
averaging  about  30.  These  purchases  were  being  made  without 
Informtog  people  from  whom  they  were  buying  the  bonds  of  the 
atoktog-fund  defaults  and  of  the  reason  for  their  purchase. 

On  January  11.  1933.  as  a  restdt  of  conferences  among  the 
officers  of  the  companies,  receivers  were  appototed  for  the  Phila- 
delphia Co.  The  settlement  was  later  repudiated.  A  new  offer 
was  made  by  the  Land  Title  Co.  to  pay  $200,000  to  cash  to  set- 
tlement of  the  claim  against  it,  the  money  to  be  applied  to  taxes 
on  the  property.  This  offer  was  reported  by  the  receivers  to  the 
court  and  referred  to  a  special  master.  lie  conducted  hearings 
and  filed  a  report.  He  recommended  the  payment  of  $300,000  in 
cash  to  be  paid  direct  to  the  bondholders  instead  of  for  taxes. 
This  recommendation  was  accepted  and  the  receivers,  upon  tbe 
payment  being  made,  assigned  to  the  Land  Title  Co.  a  subordtoattd 
toterest  in  the  first  issue  of  bonds. 


of  second-trust  bonds  outstandtog.  eadi  company  to  bear  SO  per- 
cent of  the  cost.  These  bonds,  like  the  others,  were  repinxshasad 
without  notice  of  the  existing  facts,  but  at  prices  considerably  in 
excess  of  those  being  paid  for  the  real  first-trust  bonds.  On  the 
day  before  the  receivership  the  Philadelphia  Co.  lacked  22  of  Ita 
agreed  quota  of  75  bonds,  and  on  that  day  purchased  from  the 
Land  Title  Co.  22  bonds  at  par  under  an  arrangwm-nt  whereby 
the  Land  Title  Co.  would,  and  It  did.  reimburse  the  reoelvenh^i 
for  the  difference  between  par  and  the  cost  to  the  Land  Title  Oo. 
of  the  bonds. 

The  todlctment  attacks  the  settlement  negotlatlona  to  that  they 
were  carried  out  to  violation  of  a  duty  which  the  oOcera  of  these 
companies  had  to  fully  Inform  bondholders  of  all  facta  and  clr- 
cumstances  which  could  have  affected  to  any  way  their  toveet- 
ment;  that  they  concealed  the  truth  to  the  repurehaae  ot  txmds 
and  the  bondholders  were  thus  deprived  of  their  right  totelUgently 
to  exercise  their  own  Judgment  to  connection  with  the  sale  <s 
bonds  and  the  setUement  of  the  Philadelphia  00.1  claim  against 
the  Land  TlUe  Co. 

The  defendants  to  the  case  are  officers,  directors,  or  attorneys  for 
the  PhUadelphla  Co.  and  the  Land  Title  Oc  and  therefore  reqion- 
siblllty  for  the  concealment  of  truth  la  sought  to  be  brought  to 

It  is  probably  known  to  Tour  Honor  that  the  hearings  oonducted 
by  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  Sabath  committee  disclosed  many 
irregtilar  and,  it  may  be.  imlawful  practices  by  the  PhUaddphla  Co.. 
and  to  order  to  determine  whether  anyone  connected  with  the 
company  had  offended  against  a  Federal  statute  a  gruid  Jury  was 
Impaneled.  The  Philadelphia  Co.  was  then,  and  had  been  for  a 
long  time,  to  receivership.  A  mass  of  evidence  had  been  ooUeeted 
and.  to  order  to  prevent  the  nmntog  of  the  statute  of  llmltattons 
agatDst  any  crime  the  grand  Jury  might  ftod  existed,  aU  the  faeta 
available  were  presented.  It  was  not  then  possible  to  examine 
meticulously  the  situation  as  one  would  do  to  advance  of  a  trial. 
The  grand  Jurors  voted  a  true  biU  against  these  individuals  and  It 
became  Incumbent  "upon  the  Government  to  frame  an  todlctment 
to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  grand  Jurors.  That,  to  my  mind, 
was  done  ably  and  welL 

It  is  the  theory  of  these  todlctmenta — and  It  is  the  only  theory 
upon  which  the  case  could  have  been  brought  at  aU — that  thaw 
was  one  scheme,  one  conttoulng  scheme,  to  play  fast  and  looae  with 
the  bondholders  tovesttog  to  this  company;  that  that  scheme  began 
to  1924;  that  there  was  then  envisioned  a  plan  to  do  anything  that 
might  become  necessary  to  the  future  to  protect  the  company 
against  the  righteous  claims  of  its  tovestors;  and  that  the  defend- 
ants now  befcoe  Your  Honor  attached  themselves  to  and  becmme 
a  part  of  the  unlawful  combtoe  to  accomplish  that  end.  A  careful 
examtoation  of  the  case — and  a  careful  and  dispassionate  framtna- 
tion  has  been  made — ^makes  it  reasonable  to  presume  that -there  waa. 
to  fact,  an  unlawful  scheme  entered  toto  to  1934  to  effectively  deprive 
persons  holding  bonds  on  the  Sylvanla  Hotel  and  Bankers  Trrist  Oo. 
of  the  'T<nfc'«"g  funds'  rights  and  privileges;  that  that  scheme  waa. 
In  fact,  successful  and  such  persons  were,  to  fact,  deprtv<Kl  of  their 
rights  and  the  ftaud  was  completed:  that  then,  and  only  then,  did 
It  become  necessary  to  conceive  the  second  plan,  namely,  to  correct 
the  wrongs  as  nearly  as  they  might  be  corrected  and  to  protect  aU 
the  creditors  of  the  two  com|»nles  who  were  tovolved;  Uiat  at  the 
time  it  became  necessary  to  do  that  those  now  tmder  todlctment 
were  the  officers  of  the  companies  and  the  only  parsons  who  could 
right  the  wrongs. 

It  is  true  that  the  stoking  fund  was  wrongfully  manipulated, 
second-trust  bonds  were  sold  as  firsts,  bonds  ware  sold  at  par  on 
properties  serioxisly  in  def  aidt  as  to  principal  and  toterest.  guaranty 
certificates  were  s(dd  when  the  financial  position  of  the  company 
was  vmstable.  and  deUnquent  Interest  was  advanced  without  notify- 
ing bondholders  that  It  was  being  paid  by  the  company  instead  of 
the  mortgagor,  so  that  they  were  lulled  toto  a  aense  of  security. 
The  thought  is  difficult  to  escape  that  for  many  years  the  bustoees 
of  the  Philadelphia  Co.  was  conducted  with  an  impudent  disregard 
of  the  todlvldual  rights  of  the  people  whose  money  it  took. 

But  the  man  who  mishandled  the  sinking  ftmd  la  now  deceased. 
The  man  who  sold  the  sec(md-trust  bonds  as  firsts  Is  also  deceased. 
The  statute  of  limitations  would  bar  action  as  to  those  matters 
anyway.  So  it  would  bar  action  as  to  sale  ot  bonds  to  default  and 
advancement  of  ddtoquent  toterest. 

And  when  we  search  the  evidence  to  find  competent,  legal 
proof  thet  the  men  who  stand  as  defendants  before  the  bar  of 
this  coTirt  purposefully  engaged  to  the  transactions  we  denounce, 
that  proof  is  almost  wholly  lacking.  As  to  those  transactions  to 
which  they  did  engage,  we  cannot  look  toto  their  mtods  to  deter- 
mtoe  whether  their  motlvee  were  good  or  bad.  lliat  determtoa- 
ti(m  may  only  be  made  by  a  consideration  of  the  drcumstanoas 
then  existing,  and  they  were  these: 

Nlchcdson  and  Bonsall,  who  were  the  authors  of  the  letters  pur- 
porttog  to  create  a  twelve-hundred-thousand-dollar  liability  of 
the  Land  Title  Co..  were  deceased,  and,  so  ttr  as  the  proof  will 
show,  their  conduct  with  respect  to  the  sinking-fund  manipula- 
tions did  not  become  known  to  the  present  defendants  until  19S3. 
At  that  time  the  financial  condition  of  the  Philadelphia  Co.  waa 
most  serious:  the  condition  of  the  Land  Title  Co.  hardly  less  so. 
Those  were  days  of  depression.    Banks  had  failed  and  were  falling 

«».»»«  .^  .X.V,  *-—  — m  the  city  of  Philadelphia.    It  is  fair,  we  think,  to  believe  that 

With  r«pect  to"  the  SyIvania"Hotel,  Involved  to  indictment  n^       the  defendants  at  that  time  to  charge  of  the  management  of  ^ 
7164.  there  U  one  important  difference,  namely,  that  $150,000  oK     business  of  these  two  companies  feared  that  a  suit  for  $1J00.000 

.jL^TK.  „u    c  w    u»       >~  ^,..        ^__  ^_.^^  >.  wou.d  have  caused  a  rUn  on  the  Land  Title  Co.,  the  dlsastnniB 

result  of  which  can  readily  be  Imagtoed.  The  ofllceta  of  both 
comiMmiea.  and  we  think  Justifiably  so,  bad  grave  doubts  about 
the  legal  merits  of  the  claim.    Under  these  conditions  and  to  thoea 


bonds  of  the  second  issue  were  sold  to  the  public  as  first-trust 
bonds  and  the  proceeds  used  to  reimburse  the  Philadelphia  Co.  for 
taxes  and  Interest  it  had  advanced. 

Just  before  the  receivership  the  Land  Title  Co.  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Co.  agreed  to  rq;>urchase  from  the  pubUo  the  $150,000 


't 


trying  times  they  fashioned  the  second  plan,  whldi  waa  to 
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f«m  tbm  — ««^»«i  DubUe.  ud  tb-sTtfora  to  keap  tram  the  ownen  of 
STlSi  onSAp«5«rtie^  tbe  knowledge  th«t  the  oompanto. 
wIlttnvM  vnetAble  imd  to  prevent  that  feet  ftom  beownlng 
bmm  !h  •  tital  of  the  Uwmilt  which  could  have  been  brought, 

bSbSt  MdcSto  in  the  edmlnletnUlon  of  Jurtlce  impda  us 
te^Sam  that  tbe  oonduet  ct  the  defendants  In  the  settlement  of 
Ihe^SStSdS snd  the  concealment  of  truth  from  bondhoWen 
M  not  inoooslstent  with  the  hypothesis  of  Innocence.  For  that 
JSLSTMidftrthrfurtber  naaon  that  proof  of  two  distinct  plans 
wnild  be  at  Tarlance  from  the  Indictment,  a  trial  Judge  would  be 
«fnrr>'i^  to  direct  a  verdict  for  tbe  defendants. 

^■■Li— ,  of  course,  that  as  a  matter  of  law  It  Is  not  necessarr 
In  a  maU&aud  case  that  tbe  Government  establish  monetary 
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nm  to  taveston  or  monsftsar  gain  to  defendants.  But  we  ^^» 
too.  that  as  a  practical  matter  we  must  Inquire  whether  th«e 
iM  meh  a  nabi  and  leas.  In  this  case,  there  was  dearly  no 
flnLielal  benefit  moving  directly  to  the  defendants,  snd  had  they 
SSrmed  the  puWlo  of  the  condition  of  the  «lnldng  funds,  the 
mSStfat  the  bonds  might  wdl  have  oollapssd  completely. 
Xnd  flo  we  have  the  snomaloos  sItuatlaB  when  the  buyer  of 
b»ds.  by  withholding  the  Inith.  creates  a  *«tt«P|*»  *"  *5? 
Sler  tlMa  he  could  get  If  tbe  troth  beeame  kwwn.  Furtter. 
Se  Dubllcatlon  of  aU  the  facts  might  well  have  brought  about 
SISSatolMluldatlon  of  the  property  f^y^J^  .""^Jf^ 
wSwATi  wSult  certainly  not  to  have  been  desired  in  that  day 
(tf  flnanctal  panic. 

Whmlt  benune  known  to  the  defendants  that  $160/K)0  of 
Byivanla  A  bonds  had  been  sold  to  the  public  as  «"*»;.**;»• 
tasnsdlately  decided  to  rBpurehasB  them.  This  was  a  right  tWng. 
not  a  wrong  thhig.  -me  actual  value  of  those  bonds  at  that  time 
«M  lass  than  par.  Borne  were  ropurchased  at  face  value,  some 
wera  eaehanged  at  face  value,  and  some  were  acquired  st  less 
♦Haw  iMr  Many  of  them  bad  changed  hands  In  the  Interim. 
Xttof  the  tnlders  of  thoss  bonds  actually  fared  better  In  the 
*»*«^  tbe  holders  of  the  real  first-trust  bonds  for  which 
WM  a  known  market.  PractlcaUy  aU  of  them  were  resold 
nm  than  S  years  prior  to  the  dato  of  these  tndletments. 
•n>e  todlctment  alec  charges  fraud  in  the  procurement  and  oon- 
doet  of  the  receivership,  and  one  of  the  Indictment  letters  was 
written  by  the  receivers,  two  <rf  whom  are  defendants  here.  Our 
ikotfy  of  the  cass  convinces  us  that  there  Is  no  proof  that  the 
eourC  was  overreached  in  the  course  of  the  reoclverahlp. 

A  better  cass  could  not  be  made  as  to  some  defendants  than 
as  to  othem.  8(Hne  of  them  did  not  participate  at  all,  because 
they  were  not  executives  in  the  true^eense,  in  the  negotiation  for 
eettlement  of  the  dalm  or  the  oonoealn^t  of  facts,  and  it  aeems 
xeasonaMe  ttiat  all  those  who  did  take  part  were  actuated  by  the 
eoomnn  purpose  to  save  their  companies.  It  would  be  Idle  to 
ay  that  thoee  of  the  defendants  who  were  connected  with  tbe 
eooaanles  during  the  potod  of  the  original  irregvOarlties  which 
w»  scoro  Shouldbe  tried.  As  ptrfnted  out.  the  stotute  of  llmita* 
ttoBS  bars  aoUon  on  account  of  those  matters,  and  the  Govern- 
ment's evidenee.  almoet  entirely  documantary.  will  not  sufficiently 
artsbmh  tbe  wrongful  partlctpatlon  of  these  defendants. 

Tlkese  Indictments  hang  by  tenuous  threads  in  this,  too,  that 
ttos  letters  'forming  the  bases  of  the  indictments  were  written 
after  tbe  salsa  of  bonds  had  been  made.  Inasmuch  as  the  gist 
of  the  offense  Is  the  mafltog  of  letters  to  effectuate  a  fraud  it  is 
doobtful  If  ttieae  letters  eould  have  had  that  quality. 

It  Is  not  an  easy  task  tar  a  prosecutor  to  enter  a  nolle  prosequi 
tn  an  bnpcrtant  case  of  widespread  interest.  But  when  a  careful 
investigattan  of  the  facts  is  made,  and  aU  the  available  evidence 
U  aanUned  sad  weighed  tn  the  Ught  of  settled  le^  principlee. 
tbere  is  no  alternative  it  the  facts  and  the  Uw  are  oot  sufficient 
to  soppert  a  prosecution.  The  Department  W  Justice  ftels.that  it 
Mi  A  duty  to  perform  In  the  Instant  case— an  obligation  to  the 
Onmimuegt  to  refrain  from  ipenrtlng  the  public  funds  In  a  fruit- 
Ms  ptuseentton;  and.  tm  fairness  to  the  defendants,  to  dismiss  a 
ebaifs  of  criminality  whan  we  an  convinced  that  a  verdict  of 
gollty  could  not  be  obtained. 

I  am  not  unmindful  that  there  has  been  and  Is  great  interest 
m  these  cases.  They  have  attracted  much  notice  In  the  press. 
iri|inmlii»i  haw"Se«i  heard,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  indict- 
ments were  not  broad  enough,  that  they  did  not  Include  many 
♦titnga  for  which  the  defendants  should  be  punished,  that  more 
•ad  other  pazaons  Should  siso  have  been  charged;  and.  on  the 
oaier  hand,  that  these  men  were  being  czpoeed  to  prosecution 
•oMy  becaow  they  were  bankers,  that  tMy  ware  being  blamed  for 
the  dcprcsBloTi.  that  they  could  not  get  a  fSlr  trial  because  the 
shadow  of  Innocent  bondholders  would  snvekqjie  and  prejtidlce 
the  reason  of  Jurdrs,  ■  ..  ^  .^ 

But  the  poeltion  of  the  Dqiartmait  of  pasties  is  now  what  It 
was  when  the  late  caiarlss  D.  licAvoy  addreassd  Tour  BOaor^at 
tM  CTinisWvyn  of  the  h^'^^g  on  ths  motions  which  you  have 
htma  <wMirtaHng  Be  said  then  and  I  say  now  that  If  there  is 
a  good  case  acalnst  them  tlM»  should  face  a  Jury:  If  there  is  not 
a  good  case  against  than  utey  Should  not  face  a  Jixry.  They 
abooM  reealse  the  same  traatinent  that  any  other  defendant 
ought  to  modve— no  nkore  and  no  Ms. 

^oonoBlve  It  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  r^resent 
vltSi  equal  feimess  the  rich  as  wall  aa  the  poor  and  to  do  equal 
the  Mr.    tt  to  a  fnod  duty  and  It  la  a  proud 


as  I  «o.  that  under  the  evidenoe  which  we  isould  be 
to  oCer  In  a  trial  of  thess  casss  a  jury  would  not  be  entitled 
to  esastot  the  deCondanta.  the  Oovenameat  haa  no  more  right  to 
tay  them  ttea  tt  would  hav^  a  iltf»t  to  sst  them  free  la  the  face 

9i 


Therefore,  and  for  the  reasons  I  have  assigned.  I  request  the 
apF^  5  the  court  t\enter  a  nolle  prosequi  in  each  case  as  to 
each  defendant.  \ 

■me  Judge  commended  lilm.  and  the  PhUaddirtila  Record 
said  editorially:  \     ' 

ftoes  of  ttie  New  Deal  h\ve  sought  Industriously  to  ta^d  up 
the  false  notion  that  the  Department  of  J^V.^^-^^i^'irf^S^ 
velt  administration   is  engaged   in  persecuting  people   In  high   . 
plaoes.  because  they  are  in  high  places.  *  ««««-  ^ 

T^  answer  to  that  hollow  charge  is  '<2»^  in  the  mj^  of 
enedal  Assistant  Attorney  General  Brien  Mclfahon  for  dtanlsBal 
oflnmctments  against  the  12  defendants  charged  wltia  lutog  the 
msJUto  defraud  in  connection  with  the  collapse  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Co.  for  Guaranteeing  Mortgages.  ^  *w.     _  *. 

It  was  not  an  easy  task  for  McMahon  to  make  this  motion. 
In  the  face  of  widespread  and  Justified  iwotests  of  Investors  who 
lost  their  savings  In  that  concern  It  was  bound  to  be  an  uxqx^iular 
atten  In  many  quarters.  .,      ■  .   ■     ^  _. 

»it  the  Department  of  Justice  Is  first  of  all  a  department  of 
tustlce     Its  duty  Is  prosecution,  not  persecution.    And  In  the 
light  of  the  fragility  of  the  case  against  these  defendants,  the  only  - 
honorable  course  was  this  move  to  quash  the  indictments. 

It  took  coTirage  to  do  the  xmpopular  thing.  Public  opinion  will 
ren>ect  that  cotirage,  and  give  Assistant  Attorney  General  Mc- 
Mahon credit  for  facing  the  facts,  playing  fair. 

As  McMahon's  petition  makes  dear,  the  men  responsible  for 
the  debade  both  are  dead.  The  most  that  can  be  said  against 
the  other  d^endants  is,  that  in  a  pMlod  of  national  panic  they 
Bought  to  bolster  the  mortgage  company  as  best  they  could— to 
iftfiii  off  a  collapse  in  the  hope  that  time  would  bring  economic 
leecue.  They  recognised  that  failure  of  the  institution  would 
harm  not  only  tiioee  cotmected  with  it  but  carry  a  trail  of  dis- 
aster through  other  Institutions.  Bad  they  succeeded,  the  public 
would  have  cheered  them.  Because  the  mortgage  company  was 
beyond  saving,  they  have  been  criticised.  

That's  human.    It's  a  common  reaction  in  all  walks  of  liie. 

As  to  the  broader  question  behind  the  sitiuitlon.  that  of  mort- 
gage-guaranty racketeering.  It  remains  for  the  S.  E.  C.  and  other 
New  Deal  safeguards  to  make  a  repetition  Impossible.  The  fault  in 
this  case,  as  in  many  others,  lay  with  a  system  which  was  basically 
tmsoimd  and  which  looked  soxind  only  through  the  roae-cdored 
glasses  which  were  fashionable  in  the  liish  latter  twenties. 

These  12  leaders  in  our  community  stand  vindicated.  Pinls  Is 
written  upon  the  records  of  a  long-standing  controversy.  And  we 
only  hope  that  these  men,  and  others  in  posts  of  high  respon- 
sibility, will  profit  by  the  erperlences  of  this  affair  by  maintaining 
Increased  vigUance  in  rooting  out  and  wiping  out  any  unsound 
practices  which  may  in  the  future  threaten  anew  the  welfare  of  this 
commimlty. 

Now.  it  should  be  understood  that  the  indictments  brought 
did  not  eD0ompa8s  aU  of  the  activities  of  tbe  Philadelphia 
Co.  for  Guaranteeing  Mortgages.  They  had  to  do  oiily  with  the 
financing  of  the  Sylvania  Hotel  and  the  Bankers  TVust  Build- 
ing. The  Qovenunait  was  restricted  to  evidence  touching 
upon  those  matters  and  those  matters  only.  No  matter  what 
may  have  been  done  in  other  respects  by  those  people,  and  no 
matter  whether  they  liad  violated  some  State  law  or  not.  the 
question  before  the  Department  of  Justice  was:  "Had  they 
violated  a  Federal  statute  in  connection  with  those  two  prop- 
erties only,  and  had  they  done  so  within  3  years  prior  to  the 
dates  of  the  indictments?" 

It  was  found  they  had  not,  and  the  <K>venunent  had  nerve 
enough — the  right  kind  of  nerve— to  say  so.  They  were 
calmly  judicious  in  the  face  of  hysteria. 

It  may  be.  and  undoubtedly  is,  dlfflcult  for  laj^men  to  under- 
stand the  restrictions  the  law  imposes  upon  the  prosecution  in 
crimiiud  cases,  the  safeguards  thrown  around  a  defendant. 
They  are  many  and  rigid.  The  prosecutor  must  reckon  with 
them  and  must  realize  they  stand  as  bulwarks  in  his  path. 

No  blame  can  be  attached  to  the  officers  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  who  recognized  that  the  obstacles  confronting 
them  in  these  casra  were  insurmountable  and  who  did  what 
was  right  in  their  minds.    We  are  better  lor  that  kind  of  men. 


Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or  .        . 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 


OP  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  16,  19i7 
Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  concern  over  affairs  In 
fifewin  and  CSbina  let  us  kMk  back  at  the  most  mnmwntnm 


period  In  American  history,  when  participation  in  the  affairs 
of  Europe  or  an  attempt  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  their 
wars  might  have  been  fatal. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  France  made  her  great,  if 
belated,  effort  to  reestablish  her  primacy  in  Europe  by  her 
use  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  American  alliance. 
Even  in  the  consummation  of  the  pact  of  amity,  France  pur- 
sued a  watchful-waiting  policy  and  only  jrielded  at  the  sur- 
render of  General  Biu^yne's  army.  Essentially  the  policy 
was  hatred  of  England,  not  so  much  a  love  of  America,  but  the 
defeat  resolved  all  doubts  in  form  of  the  American  Colonies. 
Out  of  the  accord  came  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce 
which  embodied  most-favored-nation  trading  privileges  and 
the  maritime  principles  of  the  plan  of  1776,  as  well  as  the 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 

The  second  pact  was  a  "conditional  and  defensive  alliance" 
with  a  provision  that  should  a  war  materialize  between-  Eng- 
land and  France,  the  United  States  would  fight  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  her  ally,  and  neither  would  yield  without  the 
consent  of  the  other. 

Practically  the  money  which  France  spent  to  help  us  was 
the  death  blow  to  the  andrat  regime  and  paved  the  way  for 
the  French  Revolution.  Practically,  also.  Prance  did  not  wish 
to  have  us  pay  our  debts,  as  she  might  lose  her  diplomatic 
hold  over  us,  but  when  we  did  astonish  her  later  with  pay- 
ment, she  found  the  gesture  a  helpful  aid  in  the  throes  of  the 
revolution. 

The  French  Revolution  and  all  its  awful  consequences  in 
Europe,  so  well  told  by  Thwnas  Carlyle  and  Edmund  Burke, 
came  to  America  as  a  shield  and  protection.  It  overturned 
the  entire  theory  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  pros- 
trated the  easy-going  machinery  of  absolutism,  and  caused 
such  consternation  that  few  continental  nations  had  much 
time  to  think  of  the  New  World.  Under  its  protecting  blanket 
America  made  phenomenal  progress.  In  the  breathing  spell 
we  developed  a  real  foreign  policy  that  carried  us  through  the 
Infant  days  and  even  today  Is  a  salutary  reminder  of  what 
may  happen  if  emotions  get  the  better  of  our  people  and  they 
wish  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  other  people's  quarrels. 

Great  Britain  and  France  were  at  war  on  February  1, 1793. 
On  this  side  of  the  ocean  an  overwhelming  sentiment  was 
for  Frsuice.  It  is  easy  to  understand  this,  for  France  had 
enabled  us  to  win  the  War  of  Independence,  and  she  had  just 
won  her  own  enfranchisement  frc«n  the  crushing  despotism 
of  an  outworn  monarchical  system.  In  addition,  we  were 
still  united  to  France  as  an  ally  bound  to  defend  the  French 
West  Indies  in  time  p^  war. 

In  the  midst  of  the  aU-powerful  popular  emotional  out- 
bursts of  sympathy  TO"  France,  President  Washington,  backed 
by  Alexander  Hamilton  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  saw  through 
the  chaos  and  confusion  of  tire  mwnent  and  decided  upon  reaX 
neutrality.  In  an  epochal  proclamation,  the  President  en- 
joined neutrality  upon  every  citizen.  It  was  virgin  ground 
upon  which  the  new  Nation  was  walking.  This  type  of  sin- 
cere neutrality  was  a  new  concept  in  the  world  picture.  In 
the  midst  of  the  furor  the  strong,  clear  voice  of  Jefferscm 
cautioned  and  convinced  the  President  that  we  should  stand 
by  the  French  treaties  and  the  Minister  of  Prance  should  be 
received  if  he  came.  Jefferson  was  gambling  Uiat  France 
would  not  insist  upon  the  terms  of  the  alliance.  So  It  proved, 
as  she  hoped,  a  benevolent  neutrality  would  benefit  her. 
Then  began  that  series  of  events  that  followed  the  arrival  of 
Citizen  Genet,  but  complete  frustration  balked  his  purposes 
when  President  Washington  put  teeth  into  the  neutrality 
laws.    It  was  an  epochal  move. 

The  basis  of  that  move  was  pure,  unadulterated  concern 
for  America — ^flrst  and  foremost.  No  sentimentality  entered 
Into  the  picture.  We  must  remember  that  nine-tenths  of  our 
trade  was  with  Great  Britain,  and  one-half  of  that  was  in 
British  bottoms.  We  had  no  navy,  and  all  the  high  prin- 
ciples of  maritime  policy  that  we  had  voiced  were  ineffective 
for  the  want  of  sea-surface  ability  to  carry  them  out.  How- 
ever much  we  hoped  to  make  free  ships  free  goods  through 
,  the  French  treaty,  we  had  no  chance  to  make  England  follow 
our  wishes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  England  had  strong  ba^jpdng 
from  aU  tbe  principal  povers  of  Europe  wltli  tbe  ezception  of 


the  Scandanavlan  states,  and  all  had  a  common  motive — 
hatred  of  France. 

We  got  the  Jay  treaty  through  because  of  the  preoccupa- 
tions of  the  British  and  their  respect  for  our  profitable 
American  trade.  Expediency  and  the  weakness  of  our  armed 
forces  dictated  a  prudence  that  may  now  seem  akin  to  sur- 
render, but  in  the  passage  of  time  we  realize  that  we  were 
C(Hnpelled  to  make  these  concessions  for  peace  and  a  chance 
to  grow  unmolested  by  foreign  entanglements  and  Intrigue. 
That  treaty  saw  as  a  result  the  efforts  of  France  to  influence 
the  American  electorate,  to  cast  aside  President  Washington 
in  a  campaign  of  1796,  a  heinous  attempt  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment to  interfere  with  the  domestic  problems  ot  another 
nation. 

On  the  basis  of  those  experiences  Washington  formulated 
his  magnificent  advice  to  his  countrymen. 

From  that  time  until  the  so-called  "era  of  good  feeling^ 
America  moved  along  to  such  heights  that  Louis  Philippe, 
when  he  became  King,  told  Lafayette  that  "what  he  had 
seen  in  the  United  States  had  convinced  him  that  no  gov- 
ernment can  be  so  good  as  a  republic."  He  had  survesred 
the  period  for  which  the  pregnant  seed  was  sown  in  the  neu- 
trality deci&ion  of  the  Washington  administration  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  Farewell  Address.  What  a  period  that  was 
Is  best  expressed,  in  this  quotation  from  a  distinguished 
English  historian: 

There  was  a  time  in  the  Presidency  of  Monroe,  about  65  years 
ago.  which  men  still  speak  of  as  "the  era  of  good  feeling"  when 
most  of  the  lncongr\ilties  that  had  come  down  from  the  Stuarts 
had  been  reformed  and  tbe  motives  of  later  division  were  yet  In- 
active. The  causes  of  Old  World  trouble — popular  Ignorance, 
pauperism,  the  glaring  contrast  between  rich  and  poor,  religious 
strife,  public  debts,  standing  armies,  and  war-<ci^  almost 
uiHuiown.  ^^ 

Knowing  these  things,  what  answer  can  there  be  to  the 

thunderous  ponderosity  implied  in  Washington's  question 

to  all  Americans  tn  all  times: 

Why  quit  oiir  own  to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why  by  Inter- 
vention, interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe, 
entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  In  the  tolls  ot  Eiut^ean  ambi- 
tion, rivalship,  interest,  humor,  co'  caprice? 

Can  ambitions  founded  on  popular  ignorance,  stark  pov- 
erty, religious  intolerance,  overwhelming  discrepancies  be- 
tween rich  and  poor,  huge  military  machines,  have  anything- 
In  common  with  our  system  of  representative  government? 
Can  the  awful  lesscms  of  European  diplomatic  deceit,  assas- 
sination, and  Machiavellian  blackguardism  offer  us  a  com- 
munity of  Interest?  Was  not  Baron  DeNolke,  Swedish  Am- 
bassador to  England  in  1784,  hitting  the  nail  on  the  head 
when  he  told  John  Adams? — 


I  take  It  for  granted  that  you  will  have  the  sense  enough  to 
us  In  Europe  cut  each  other's  throat  with  a  philosophical  tran- 
quillity. 

Adams  supplemented  this  with  a  letter  in  1809  to  this 
effect: 

Our  form  of  government.  Inestimable  as  It  Is,  eiq)0S8s  us  more. 
than  any  other  to  the  Insidious  intrigues  and  pestUent  Infhifnne 
of  fOTelgn  nations.  Nothing  but  our  inflexible  neutrality  can  pre- 
serve us.  The  public  negotiations  and  secret  Intrigues  of  the. 
English  and  French  have  been  employed  for  centuries  In  every, 
coxirt  and  country  of  Europe.  Look  back  to  the  history  of  Spain, 
Hc^and,  Oermany.  Russia,  Sweden.  Denmark,  Prussia.  Italy,  and 
Turkey  for  the  last  himdred  years.  How  many  revolutions  hava 
been  caused?  How  many  emperors  and  kings  have  fallen  victims 
to  the  alternate  trliunphs  of  parties  excited  by  Englishmen  or 
Frenchmen?  And  can  we  expect  to  escape  the  vigilant  attcntloa 
of  politicians  so  experienced,  so  keen-sighted,  and  s6  rich?  If  w« 
convince  them  that  our  attachment  to  neutrality  la  unchangeable, 
they  will  let  us  alone;  but  as  long  as  a  hope  remains  In  either 
power  of  seducing  mb  to  engage  in  war  on  his  side  and  against 
his  enemy,  we  shaU  be  torn  and  convulsed  by  their  maneuvers. 

Today  more  than  ever  we  ought  to  heed  these  admonitions, 
for  it  is.  easy  to  get  caught  in  the  terrific  onslaufi^t  (rf  sraiti- 
ment  that  can  be  manufactured  for  the  belligerents  in  every 
war.  Why,  in  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  A  and  B 
the  purposes  of  B  may  outshine  the  noblest  aspiratioDS  <tf 
man,  yet  so(m  C  knd  D,  autocratic  backward  nations,  may 
Join  B,  and  then  C  may  have  as  allies  a  set  of  the  most 
progressive  partners.  Then  where  are  we?  The  answer  Ui 
rfmj|>iy  to  take  to  heart  tbe  drflnitlnn  of  Prof.  Atwanl 
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Borehsrd.  of  Yale  Unlvorslty  Law  School,  which  reads  as 

fidlows:  ^       j,^ 

lieuttmlity  l«  mi  old  iMtttatlon.  wWch  finds  lt»  »im«  to  »ndo^ 
to  tSToSSiSoS  to  hold  the  Kfttes  even,  to  mnain  »  «end  of 
£t?S.SgSSStotoid  support  to  neither.  ^  »'*SiSS!SSi^; 
Smt^^Semaiu  of  thetrwsr.  It  Msurea  both  beDigerrato  that 
SS  S  *iS^  »  wend,  not  a  dlapil«d  ««my.  '^'^^ 
S2-T^  murttoiow  who  to  to  the  w«  and  who  to  not.  Inw^»a 
7*'^.Zi?S!-^-MiS  br  a  neutral,  the  bclU«er»nta  nnderta^w 
S'rS^S'rSr;!?  jf^n^SS^SSrSfiS*  to.  remain 
out  of  other  people*i  waw. 
This  is  a  cogent  reminder  of  what  John  Quincy  Adams 

said,  that: 

Heutndlty  av«dds  an  coMlder«tion  ot  the  merlta  of  the  contert. 

Add  to  this  the  will  to  be  neutral— a  will  which  is  sus- 
tained, above  and  beyond  all  temptations,  and  you  have  real 
n^Siity.  It  preserved  infant  America-it  should  protect 
that  same  robart  America  now.  .    .  ,, 

If  further  evidence  of  Presidential  support  is  wanted  for 
Washinstan's  doctrine,  we  can  cite  Jackson.  Van  Buren. 
•^ter  FlUmore.  Pierce.  Lincoln.  Johnson,  Cleveland,  Harding. 
min  on  record  with  the  saafe  thought  that  Washmgtonfi 

fathered.  _^ ».^_  « 

Atatstaam  Uncoln.  second  annual  message.  December  l, 

Thl  OMl  war  which  hae  ao  radlcaUy  changed  for  the  moment 
thrS^tlS2^'iSn*blts  of  the  American  people,  has  nec«- 
Srily^t^Tthe  social  condition  ahd  affected  very  deeply  toe 
moroerlty  of  the  nations  with  which  we  have  carried  on  »  com- 
S^^tSt  hS  iwenrteadlly  Increaelng  throughout  a  period  of 

SS«  and  apprehensions  which  have  produced  a  P«rf<"»^agltatl«ft 
JSoughout  the  clvUhwl  world.  In  this  unusual  agtatlon  we 
hateXbome  from  taking  part  ^  any  cantroversy  between  foi^^ 
•tetes  and  between  parties  or  factions  to  s\»ch  states  We  have 
•tt^pted  no  propagandlsm  and  acknowledged  no  revolution.  But 
iS^wlrft  to  eWTnAttoa  the  exclusive  conduct  and  manage- 
ment of  Its  own  affairs. 

Andrew  Johnson,  fourth  annual  message.  Washington,  De- 
cember 9.  1868: 

Conforming  my  administration  to  these  principles,  I  have  on  no 
occasion  lOTt  support  or  tderatton  to  unlawful  expeditions  set  on 
foot  upon  the  plea  of  Republican  propagandlsm  or  of  natlMi^ 
extension  or  aggrandisement.  The  necessity,  however.  t^P^earing 
Sach  unlawlulmovemants  clearly  indicates  the  duty  which  rests 
UBon  us  of  «H«r«"g  our  teglslaUve  action  to  the  new  clrcimi- 
gtances  of  a  decline  of  European  monarchical  power  and  Influence 
and  the  Increase  of  American  repubUcan  ideas,  interests,  and 
■jrmpatthles. 

Gbtiver  cacveland,  first  annual  message,  Decembo:  8,  1885: 

lff<T»»Ain«ng  u  I  do  the  tenets  of  a  line  of  precedents  from 
WatfUngton'B  day.  which  proscribe  entan^lng  alliances  with  for- 
«l-n  states  I  do  not  favor  a  poUcy  of  acquisition  of  new  and 
distant  territory  or  the  IncorparaUon,  of  remoto  Interests  with  our 
own. 

In  the  sfarth  annual  message  of  President  James  Monroe, 
December  3,  1822,  we  find  these  words: 

g^-^tT.««g  oar  neutral  portion  and  allowing  to  each  party 
while  the  war  continues  equal  rlghta.  It  is  incvimbent  on  the 
United  States  to  claim  of  each  with  vigor  the  faithful  observance 
of  our  rlghte  aecordlng  to  the  well-known  law  of  nations. 

President  Andrew  Jackson  repeated  the  thought  in  his 
third  annual  message  on  December  6,  1831: 

Tbe  padflo  and  wise  policy  of  our  Oovermnrat  kept  us  In  a 
state  cfneutzmUty  during  the  wan  that  hav«  at  different  periods 
ffnf  our  poiltki*'  exlateooe  been  carried  on  by  other  powera. 

President  ICartln  Van  Buren  in  his  inaugural  address 

Siarch  4.  1837: 

Wt  dedlne  allJancw  as  aversa  to  our  peaM. 

And  in  his  first  annual  message  December  5, 1837,  he  sakl: 

We  have  faithfully  r^*^'"*^  the  foreign  policy  with  which  the 
TTAltad  BUtes.  under  the  guidance  of  their  first  President.  toMc 
llwir  stand  In  tte  family  of  nattona. 

PiesMtent  John  Tfia,  seccmd  annual  message,  December  6. 

U42:  v^ 

Oar  great  deatre  should  be  to  enter  only  mto  rivalry  which  Joota 
to  the  ganeral  good  in  the  eoltivatUm  ef  the  selenoes.  the  enlargB- 
aent  for  the  aaerctoe  of  mechanical  arts,  and  the  «read  of  oomr- 
BMwe  the  great  dvUiaer— to  every  land  and  aea.  (^raf^  ab- 
laliiiiii  tram  tnterferenoe  m  an  qaeaUooa  exCtuslvdy  retenlng 
HiMsnTma  to  tlie  poUtteal  Interests  of  Karape.  we  naybepv- 
— """'  to  teipa  an  equal  ewriwgitlna  from  tbe  litfiirrvave  t£ 
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European  governments  in  what  relates  to  the  sUtea  of  the  American 
continent. 
While  President  James  K.  Polk  in  his  inaugural.  March 

1845,  said: 

All  •iiiAn/'M  bavln«  a  tendency  to  Jeopardize  the  welfare  add 
ho'^'SISr^^or  «2rifS1[ny  <S^tte  national  Interests 
will  be  studiously  avoided. 

First  annual  message,  December  2.  1850.  of  President 
Millard  Fillmore:  • 

We  make  no  wars  to  prevent,  to  promote,  or  ^^mit  roc- 
eJItonto  thrones,  to  maintain  any  theory  of  balance  of  power. 
Srt^^ppiSrSJ  actual  government  which  ^JP^^^^^^ 
to  eJtabllSi  for  Itself    •    •     •    to  maintain  a  strict  neutrality  In 

foreign  wars. 

On  March  4.  1853,  the  inaugural,  address  of  Franklin 
Pierce  contains  these  words: 

nr  tTie  comnllcated  European  systems  of  national  policy  we  have 
B^to^cJe'^nS^SSTftom  their  w«.  t^r  ^^ta.  and 
pieties;  we  have  been.  happUy.  almost  entirely  exempt. 

Again  in  the  inaugural  of  James  Buchanan  of  March  4. 
1857  we  listen  to  the  familiar  words: 

TV,' avoid  entangling  alliances  has  been  a  maxim  of  our  policy 
BtoS  tS  days  of  Wtehlngton.  and  Its  wisdom  no  one  disputes. 


Slums  and  Senate  Bill  No.  1685 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DUDLEY  A.  WHITE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ; 
Monday,  August  16.  1937 

LOW-  OB  HIGH-COST  HOUSIMGt 

Mr   WHITE  of  Ohio.    Mr.  Speaker,  social  workers  re- 
peatedly assert  that  private  industry  is  not  capable  of  pro- 
ducing adequate  housing  within  the  income  of  urban  slum 
dwellers.    It  is  normally  beUeved  that  private  industry  can- 
not produce  housing  that  will  rent  for  less  than  $11  per 
room  per  month.    It  is  further  asserted  that  the  average   • 
family  should  not  expend  more  than  one-fifth  of  its  income 
for  rent,  and  this  means  that  such  dwellings  would  not  be 
availaWe  to  those  persons  with  low  incomes.    It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  Brookings  Institution  estimated  that 
over  21  percent  of  the  families  had  an  income  of  less  than 
$1,000  per  year  in  1929  and  that  42  percent  had  an  income 
of  less  than  $1,500.    That  organization  also  estimated  that 
12  percent  of  the  nonfarm  families  had  an  income  of  less 
than    $1,000,    and    53    percent    earned    less    than    $2,000 
per  year.    The  Housing  EWvision  of  the  Public  Works  Ad- 
ministration estimates  that  at  least  17  percent  of  the  fam- 
ilies had  in  1934  an  income  of  less  than  $800  per  year.    This 
17  percent  could  only  afford  to  pay  less  than  $160  a  year 
for  rent.    Concerning  this  group  of  people  the  P.  W.  A. 
has  said: 

To  supply  decent  housing  conditions  to  the  17  percent  of  our 
total  famUles  whose  Incomes  are  less  than  $800  per  year  and  who 
cannot,  under  a  balanced  budget,  afford  rentals  of  over  approjci- 
mately  $liW  per  room,  a  complete  reorganisation  Is  necessary. 
Housing  for  this  class  must  be  on  a  permanent  relief  basis.  li 
they  are  to  be  housed,  the  present  conception  of  a  financial 
policy  must  be  reversed.  A  100-percent  subsidy  must  be  hypothe- 
sized at  the  outset  and  rents  collected  where  possible. 

During  the  past  4V^  years  the  administration,  through  its 
various  agencies,  has  obligated  more  than  $275,000,000  for 
the  furtherance  of  an  experimental  program  for  the  devel- 
oiHnent  of  a  so-called  low-cost  housing  project.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  million  dollars  of  this  is  being  spent  on 
rural  resettlement  projects  of  the  Resettlement  Administra- 
tion. In  some  of  these  rural  resettlement  projects  the  cost 
per  family  dwelling  unit  has  been  exorbitant.  For  example, 
at  Sioux  Palls,  S.  Dak.,  the  cost  has  been  in  excess  of  $20,000, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  New  Jersey  homesteads  projects  it 
has  been  $14,700.  The  average  cost  on  all  these  rural  re- 
aettlement  projects  has  been  about  $6,800,  and.  in  addi- 
tkao,  the  BeeetUement  Administration  is  spending  about 


$30,000,000  on  three  suburban  resettlement  projects  at 
Washington,  Cincinnati,  and  Milwaukee.  The  cost  per  fam- 
ily dwelling  unit  on  these  projects  is  over  $8,500.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Housing  Division  of  the  Public  Works  Administra- 
tion has  obligated  more  than  $130,000,000  to  be  spent  on 
49  low-cost  slum-clearance  projects  in  the  larger  cities.  TUs 
$130,000,000  will  provide  22.664  family  dwelling  units,  and 
the  average  cost  of  these  will  be  approximately  $5,650.  in- 
cluding those  that  have  been  completed,  as  well  as  those 
still  under  construction.  In  some  cases  the  cost  runs  as 
high  as  $8,503  per  family  dwelling  unit,  Cambridge,  and 
$8,188.  Harlem  River  houses.  New  York.  The  average  cost 
per  room  on  these  projects  is  $1,775,  and  in  one  instance, 
Harlem  River  houses.  New  York,  it  is  $2,628,  including  service 
charges,  which  are  part  of  the  rent  under  section  2  (1)  of 

the  bill. 

According  to  figures  presented  by  Dr.  Nathaniel  H.  Enple, 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Donestic 
Commerce,  the  average  cost  per  room  on  English  low-cost 
housing  projects  is  only  $325,  and  the  standards  utilized  on 
these  projects  in  England  would  be  quite  acceptable  in  this 
country,  according  to  evidence  presented  by  Dr.  Engle.  (The 
Annals  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  March  1937,  pp. 

191-205.) 

At  any  rate,  provision  for  approximately  $1,000  per  room 
Would  allow  generous  leeway  in  this  coimtry. 

In  1936  Congress  passed  legislation  granting  a  45-percent 
subsidy  on  these  low-rent  housing  projects  being  constructed 
by  the  Public  Works  Administration.  That  is,  in  cwnputing 
rents  45  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  projects  must  be  written 
off.  Despite  this  subsidy,  the  rents  on  these  projects  are  not 
within  thejncome  of  slum  dwellers.  In  the  case  of  Harlem 
River  houses.  New  York  City,  the  rent  is  $8.42  per  room  per 
month  and  at  AUantic  City  the  rent  is  $8.08  per  room  per 
month. 

In  the  second  sessKxi  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress 
Senator  Wagner  Introduced  a  housing  bill  which  was  es- 
sentially the  same  as  S.  1685.  During  that  session  of 
Congress  the  bill  passed  the  Senate  but  it  was  never  re- 
ported out  of  the  House  Committee  (m  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. An  attempt  will  be  made  in  this  discussion  to  sum- 
marize the  essential  features  of  Senator  Wagnxh's  bill  as  it 
was  reported  out  of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  at  the  present  session  of  Congress.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  creation  of  a  Government  corporation  to  be 
called  the  United  States  Housing  Authority.  This  corpora- 
tion will  be  located  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  thereof.  It  is  to 
be  headed  by  an  administrator  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term 
of  5  years.  It  is  to  have  aU  the  rights,  privUeges,  and  im- 
munities of  a  Government-owned  corporation.  Including 
freedom  from  the  control  of  the  General  Accoimting  Office — 
so  far  as  any  grants  or  loans  that  it  makes  are  copcemed — 
and  exemption  from  most  of  the  laws  regulating  the  method 
of  execution  of  Government  business.  According  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4  (a)  of  this  bill,  all  of  the  employees  of 
the  authority  will  be  exempt  from  the  operations  of  the  civil- 
service  laws  and  from  the  salary  provisions  of  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1923.  Thus  the  whole  body  of  employees  of  the 
authority  will  be  a  new  field  for  patronage.  Tlie  corporation 
is  to  be  given  the  authority  to  make  loans  and  grants  to 
public  housing  authorities,  but  not  more  than  10  percent  of 
such  loans  and  grants  can  be  in  any  one  State.  It  is  to  have 
the  power  to  issue  at  least  $500,000,000  of  securities  guaran- 
teed both  as  to  principal  and  interest  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Most  of  the  low-cost  housing  construction  that  will  be  car- 
ried on  under  this  bill  will  be  executed  by  pubUc  housing 
authorities.  These  are  public  corporations  organized  in  a 
given  city,  county,  or  metropolitan  district  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  wherein  such  locality  is  situated.  As  a  consequence 
of  the  activity  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Administration  of 
Public  Works,  at  least  29  States  have  provided  for  the  crea- 
tion of  such  public  housing  authorities. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  so  complicated  that  the 
simplest  way  to  show  the  way  they  operate  is  to  take  a 


simple  illustration  and  show  how  it  will  be  executed.  If  » 
housing  authority  organiaed  in  a  given  city  desires  to  con- 
struct a  low-cost  housing  project  costing,  let  us  say,  by 
way  of  example.  $1,000,000.  it  can  proceed  in  either  of  two 
ways  to  finance  it.  In  the  first  place  it  can  come  to  th« 
United  States  Housing  Authority  and  borrow  from  it  85 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project  at  a  rate  of  interest  no 
greater  than  the  gohig  Federal  rate  of  interest  which  tho 
Government  is  paying  for  money  that  it  borrows  at  the  pres- 
ent time  on  loans  for  more  than  10  jrears.  plus  one-half  of  1 
percent.  This  loan  is  to  be  amortized  over  a  period  of  60 
years.  The  average  going  Federal  rate  of  interest  at  tho 
present  time  is  2V^  percent.  Tlien  the  average  rate  of  in- 
terest that  a  local  housing  author!^  will  have  to  pay  for 
money  borrowed  from  the  Federal  Government  will  be  S 
percent.  The  other  15  percent  will  have  to  be  given  by  the 
municipality  or  borrowed  elsewhere,  and  most  housing  au- 
thorities would  have  to  pay  more  than  3  percent  for  such 
funds.  Thus,  of  this  million  dollars  $850,000  wQl  be  hor- 
rowed  from  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  -and 
$1S^XK)0  will  be  borrowed  from  other  sources.  The  charges 
on  the  money  borrowed  from  iHlvate  sources  win  certainly 
not  be  more  favorable  than  3-percent  interest  and  amortiza- 
tion over  60  jrears.  The  total  cost  of  Interest  and  amortiza- 
tion on  the  $1,000,000  will  be  $2,167,978.  The  total  cost 
of  the  $850,000  borrowed  from  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority  win  be  $1^)41.000.  Of  this  sum  $850,000  will  con- 
stitute the  repayment  of  principal  and  $991,000  wUl  be  for 
the  payment  of  interest  on  the  unpaid  balances.  Tlius  the 
annual  carrying  charges  due  from  the  local  housing  au- 
thority to  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  will  be 
$30,812.  On  the  $150,000  secured  through  private  sources 
the  total  amortization  cost  wUl  be  $327,000.  of  which 
$150,000  represents  the  repayment  of  principal  and  $177,000 
the  repayment  of  interest.  Tlie  annual  carrying  charge  on 
this  loan  win  be  approximately  $5,300.  Then  the  total 
amortization  cost  of  a  million  dollars,  both  on  the  Fed- 
eral loan  and  on  the  local  loan  wUl  be  $2,168,000.  and  the 
total  annual  carrying  charges  on  the  loan  win  be  $36,112. 
Since  the  United  States  Housing  Authority  can  lend 
$500,000,000.  and  since  it  can  only  lend  up  to  85  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  project,  it  can  finance  at  any  one  time  ap- 
proximately $590,000,000  worth  of  low-cost  housing  projects. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  Housing  Autliority  can  enter 
into  a  contract  with  a  local  housing  authority  to  pay  the  local 
housing  authority  annual  grants  to  continue  for  no  longer 
than  60  years  to  insure  that  the  imdertaking  win  actually 
be  a  low-cost  housing  project.  Ttiese  provisicms  are  con- 
tained in  section  10  of  the  act,  which  reads  aa  follows: 

Sbc.  10.  (a)  The  Authority  may  make  annual  oocxtrlbutlona  to 
pubUc  hoiudng  agencies  to  aai^st  In  achieving  and  maintaining 
the  low-rent  character  of  their  housing  projects.  The  annual  con- 
tributions for  any  such  project  shaU  be  fixed  In  unlf arm  amounts 
and  shaU  be  paid  In  such  amounts  over  a  fixed  period  of  yean. 
No  part  of  such  annual  contributions  by  the  Authority  shall  be 
made  available  for  any  project  tuiless  and  until  the  State,  cltv, 
coimty.  or  othsT  political  subdivision  In  which  such  project  la 
situated  shall  contribute  at  least  25  percent  of  the  annual  cqpr- 
trlbutlons  herein  provided  In  the  form  of  cash  or  taa  mnlsalfina 
generid  or  special,  or  tax  exemptions.  Tha  Authority  shall  em- 
body the  provisions  for  such  annual  contrtbntlwia  _in  a  contract 
guaranteeing  their  pajrment  over  such  fixed  period:  Prodded,  Tlial 
no  annual  contributions  shaU  be  made  and  the  Authority  shaU 
enter  into  no  contract  guaranteeing  any  annual  ooatrlbutlon  la 
connection  with  the  development  of  any  low-rent  hotialnft  project 
involving  the  construction  of  new  dwelllnga.  unless  arrangements 
satisfactory  to  the  Authority  are  made  for  the  elimination  by 
demolition,  condemnation,  and  effective  doelng.  or  the  compul- 
sory repair  or  Improvement  of  unsafe  and  insanitary  dwellings  slt> 
uated  in  the  locality  or  metropoUtan  area,  substantially  equal  ha 
number  to  the  number  of  newly  constnicted  dweUlngs  pixivlded  by 
the  project. 

(b)  Annual  contrlbuticms  shall  be  strictly  limited  to  ttaa 
amoimts  and  periods  necessary,  in  the  determination  of  the  Au- 
thority, to  assure  the  low-rent  character  of  the  housing  projects 
involved.  Toward  this  end  the  Authority  may  prescribe  regula- 
tions flTing  the  TP!'^"'"""  contributions  available  under  different 
circumstances,  giving  conslderati<m  to  cost,  location,  stae,  rent- 
paying  ability  of  proq>ectlve  tenants  or  other  factors  bearing  upon 
the  amounU  and  periods  of  asBisUnfie  needed  to  achieve  and  maUv- 
taln  low  rentals.  Such  regtU^tlons  may  provide  for  rates  of  ooo^ 
tributlon  bseed  upon  development,  acqiilsltlon  or  admlnlstrattott 
cost  number  of  dwelling  units,  niunber  of  peraooa  housed,  or 
other  appropriate  factors:  Proplded,  TbMt  the  fixed  ^antrtbnttott 
payable  BT«"v»"r  under  anz  oontnct  ihall  in  no         — — •  -  — 
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Kraal  to  tlM  Mmi»l  yield  at  the  going  Federal  rate  of  Intereat  (at 
STtiine  auch  cootiict  la  made),  plua  1  percent  upcm  ttoe  de- 
^pment  or  acqulslUcn  coat  of  the  low-rent  housing  pffoject 
SSt«dY  And  ^fhvtded  further.  That  an  such  ««^^  ~°S^ 
So^  Shan  beMied  flrat  to  apply  *f>^^'^  J^J^^^P!^  ?L  ,SSS 
orpr^Jpia  on  any  loan  due  to  the  Authority  from  the  public 

****!S^^S^^y  contract  for  annual  contrlhutlona  la  made  fw 
a  Stod  CTCWdii  20  years,  the  Authority  shall  reaer^  the  rt^ 
to'SSai^SlSertatds  of  the  low-rent  housing  project  Invol^ 
at  ttoewdof  10  years  and  every  6  years  thereafter;  and.  at  the 
SnTof  any  such^xamlnaUon,  the  Authorl^m^  make  such 
m^cattoQ  (aobject  to  aU  the  provisions  of  this  ■•ction)  in  ^ 
S^and  unlfonh  amount*  of  aubaequent  annual  contrlbu^ona 
Mable  under  such  contract  as  la  warranted  by  changed  condltiona 
k^  M  la  consistent  with  maintaining  the  low-rent  character  of 
the  housing  project  Involved.  In  no  case  ahafl  any  oo^^act  for 
annual  contributions  be  made  for  a  period  exceeding  eo  yarn. 

This  provision  of  the  bin  would  pennit  the  Unit^  States 
Housing  Authority  to  make  an  annual  grant  for  a  period  not 
longer  than  60  years,  the  annual  payments  of  which  grant 
could  be  75  percent  of  the  yield  of  the  normal  Federal  rate 
of  Interest  plus  1  percent  as  applied  to  the  cost  or  purchase 
price  of  the  low-cost  housing  project.  The  Jocal  authority 
would  have  to  contribute  at  least  25  percent  of  the  going  rate 
of  interest  plus  1  percent  as  applied  to  the  cost.  At  the 
present  time  the  going  Federal  rate  of  interest  is  2»A  percent, 
ftnd  under  this  provision,  on  a  million-dollar  project,  the 
annual  payment  by  the  Ffederal  Government  to  the  local 
housing  authority  could  be  $26,250,  and  over  a  period  of  60 
years  these  payments  would  amount  to  a  total  of  $1,575,000. 
The  local  authority  would  have  to  give  each  year  $8,750, 
amounting  to  $525,000  over  60  years.  As  was  previously 
pointed  out,  the  cost  of  amortizing  this  entire  million-dollar 
project  at  3  percent  interest  would  be  $2.167,978— including 
both  Ftederal  and  non-Federal  loans.  Since  the  total  cost  of 
amortizing  the  $850,000  borrowed  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  $1,841,000,  and  since  the  local  housing  authority 
received  from  the  Federal  Government  over  60  years  by  way 
of  annual  grants,  $1,575,000,  the  local  government  will  have 
to  pay  to  the  Federal  Government  $260,000  beyond  the  sums 
received  in  the  form  of  annual  grants.  This  would  amount 
to  approximately  $4,500  a  year  in  excess  of  the  money 
accredited  to  it  by  the  Federal  Goveriiment.  Of  course,  in 
addition,  the  local  housing  authority  would  have  to  pay  the 
charges  on  the  $150,000  borrowed  through  other  channels. 
The  annual  carrying  charges  on  this  amount  would  be  about 
$5,323.  making  a  tot&I  annual  charge  oa  the  local  housing 
authortty  of  $36,130. 

Thus  the  Federal  Government  win  in  actuality  be  giving  to 
title  local  housing  authority  72.7  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  (principal  and  interest)  and  the  local  housing  au- 
thority will  actually  have  to  pay  24.2  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  laroject.  Tlius  the  tenants  will  have  to  pay  only  $67,978, 
CMT  3.1  percent  of  the  cost.  The  total  annual  payments  by 
the  local  housing  authority  to  the  Federal  Govemmept  to 
amortize  this  loan  will  have  to  be  only  approximately 
$266,000  more  than  the  annual  grants  received  from  the 
Federal  Government.  Thus,  this  bin  actually  provides  that 
the  United  States  Housing  Authority  win  make  grants  to 
local  housing  authorities  to  enable  them  to  pay  back  to  it 
loans  that  have  been  made  to  them  by  the  United  States 
'  Housing  Authtxity.  -  ^ 

Although  section  10  (e)  of  the  bm  only  authorises  the 
United  States  Housing  AuthfCHity  to  incur  an  annual  grant 
of  $5,000,0t0  per  year  hrglnntng  wtth  the  fiscal  year  1938, 
$7,500,000  bei^bning  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  $7,500,000  the 
year  after,  the  total  value  of  the  obligations  here  authorized 
Is  $l,a00,O0d4MIO  over  a  period  of  60  years.  ,But  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  Federal  Qorerament  can  only  lend  85  iiercent 
of  the  cost  of  a  project  and  can  lend  cmly  $500,000,000. 
Also  it  diould  be  remembered  that  the  Authority  can  give 
only  75  percent  of  the  annual  grairt&Kiven  as  a  rent  subsidy. 
This  win  greatly  reduce  the  funds  tl^can  actually  be  obU- 
gated  each  year  ior  rent  subsidy.  ^  wiU  be  quite  a  bit 
under  .IM.000.000:  It  win  be  approzii^tely  $13,900,600  and 
orer  a  period  of  M  years  it  win  be  $tt9.000.000.  It.is  quite 
likely  that  after  1940  the  Housing  Au^iority  wiU  be  author- 
laed  to  mMkemem  additional  grants  un^cr  ttiis  section.    Thus 
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It  is  apparent  that  this  provision  of  the  bill  wIU  impose  a 
continual  obligation  on  the  Federal  Government  that  in  the 
aggregate  wiU  assume  large  proportions. 

The  second  method  of  extending  Ffederal  assistance  to 
low-cost  housing  projects  is  through  the  use  of  direct,  non- 
recurring capital  grants.  Provided  that  the  State  or  local 
government  creating  the  local  housing  authority  makes  a 
grant  of  25  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project,  the  United 
States  Housing  Authority  can  make  a  capital  grant  covering 
25  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  undeVtaking  and  an  additional 
grant  of  15  percent  can  be  made  fjrom  relief  funds  appro- 
priated by  Congress.  Section  11  (d)  of  the  biU  authorizes 
capital  grants  at  the  rate  of  $10,000,000  a  year  for  1938. 
1939,  and  1940.  Thus  the  total  maximum  Federal  capital 
grant  that  can  be  made  under  section  11  wiU  be  40  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  project,  provided  that  the  local  housing 
authority  makes  a  grant  of  25  percent.  The  balance  of  the 
cost  of  the  project— 35  percent — can  be  financed  by  loans 
from  the  United  States  housing  authority,  which  loan  wiU 
be  at  the  rate  of  one-half  of  1  percent  more  than  the  gctog 
rate  of  Federal  interest,  that  is.  a  total  of  3  percent,  and  can 
be  amortized  over  a  period  of  60  years. 

To    illustrate    the   working   of    this   second   method    of 
financing  let  us  once  again  take  a  million-doUar  j^oject. 
If  the  ^deral  Government  gives  25  percent  from  fimds 
authorized  imder  this  act  and  15  percent  from  funds  au- 
thorized for  relief,  then  it  will  be  giving  $400,000.     The 
local  governing  unit  will  have  to  contribute  25  percent  of 
$250,000.    This  will  leave  $350,000  to  be  raised  by  loans. 
In  an  probability  the  local  housing  authority  wlU  borrow 
this  money  frrai  the  United  States  housing  authority  at 
the  going  rate  of  Federal  interest  plus  one-half  of  1  percent, 
and  it  win  amortize  the  loan  over  a  period  of  60  years  as 
permitted  under  section  9  of  this  biU.    Then  the  total  cost 
of  a  million-dollar  project  financed  in  this  manner  will  be 
$1,408,792.    Of  this  sum  $758,742  wIU  be  the  cost  of  amortiz- 
ing $^0,000  over  a  period  of  60  years  at  3  percent  interest 
($350,000  going  for  the  repayment  of  capital  and  $408,792 
for  the  payment  of  interest  on  outstanding  balances) .    The 
remaining  $650,000  represents  the  grants  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral  Government    and   local    government   unit.    Thus   in 
actuality  on  the  project  financed  in  this  manner  the  Federal 
Government  wiU  be  giving  only  28.<.  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  t^  project;  the  local  grant  wiU  represent  only  17.7 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  undertaking;  and  the  tocal  hous- 
ing authority,  representing  the  tenants,  win  IfiKe  to  pay 
535  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project.    This  is  a  far  dif- 
ferent situation  than  where  the  project  is  financed  through 
the  use  of  60-3rear  annual  grants.    Where  these  60-year 
annual  grants  are  used,  the  Federal  Government  win  pay 
72.7  percent  and  the  local  housing  authority  wlU  have  to 
contribute  24.2  percent  to  the  cost  of  the  undertaking  and 
the  tenants  3.1  percent.    It  Is  difficult  to  see  how  any  local 
housing  authority  can  be  induced  to  utilize  the  nonrecurring 
capital  grants  that  are  provided  for  in  section  11  of  the  aCt. 
Of  course,  someone  might  contend  that  the  United  States 
housing  authority  does  not  have  to  use  the  fuU  period  of 
60  years  for  amortization  of  loans  and  for  the  annual  grant, 
and  that  if  it  does  not  use  this  full  period  it  may  be  more 
advantageous  to  the  local  housing  authority  to  choose  capi- 
tal grants  rather  than  annual  grants.    This  would  be  true 
if  the  period  of  amortization  is  set  between  25  and  30  years. 
Fbr  example,  if  the  cost  of  the  loan  on  a  minion-dollar 
project  is  amortized  over  a  period  of  20  years,  the  local 
housing  authority  wiU  have  to  contribute  on  the  basis  of 
annual  grants  $819,314,  and  if  it  took  a  capital  grant  with 
amortization  at  20  years  on  the  35-percent  loan  the  local 
housing  authority  would  have  to  contribute  by  way  of 
amortization  and  by  way  of  tiie  25-percent  grant  required 
a  total  of  $720,510.    With  a  period  of  amortization  of  25 
years  the  total  contribution  of  the  local  housing  authority 
on  the  basis  of  annual  grants  would  be  $779,447,  and  on  the 
basis  of  capital  grants  it  would  be  $752,494.    But  with  the 
period  of  amortization  of  30  years  the  advantage  shifts  to 

the  utilization  of  annual  grants  wherein  the  total  cost  to  the 


local  housing  authority  would  be  $743,078  as  against  $785,802 
on  the  basis  of  a  capital  grant.  The  difference  Is  more 
pronounced  in  40  years  where  the  eharges  on  the  basts  of 
.^umual  grants  would  be  $680,495  and  on  the  basis  of  a  capi- 
tal grant  $855,673.  When  the  period  of  repayment  is  set  for 
50  years  the  charges  to  the  local  housing  authority  on  the 
basis  of  annual  grants  would  be  $630,775  and  $930,146  where 
a  capital  grant  is  utUized.  Tlius  if  the  United  States 
housing  authority  sets  the  period  of  amortization  at  30 
years  or  more  it  would  a]H)ear  that  no  local  bousing  author- 
ity would  elect  to  use  caiHtal  grants,  and  if  the  United 
States  housing  authority  could  force  the  authority  to  use 
this  method  of  flnanring  the  local  h^i«i"g  authority  would 
be  discriminated  against  as  compared  to  those  local  housing 
authorities  being  financed  by  annual  grants. 

Section  15  (5)  of  the  un  provides  certain  limitations  as  to 
the  cost  of  constructing  each  family  unit  in  these  low-cost 
bousing  projects.    The  biU  provides: 

-  The  authority  shall  determine.  In  making  loana,  grants,  or  annual 
contributions  for  projects  hereafter  initiated,  that  in  each  fkacal 
year  the  average  family  dwelling  \mlt  coat  (as  herein  defined)  shall 
not  exceed  t5.000. 

The  average  family  dwelling  unit  as  defined  in  this  section 
includes  aU  construction  other  than  land  and  nondwelling. 
faciUties.  In  most  low-cost  housing  projects  nondwelling 
facinties.  Including  auditoriums,  recreation  facilities,  and 
such  often  run  into  large  sums,  and  therefore  it  does  not 
appear  desirable  to  have  excluded  them  in  computing  the  cost. 
Further,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  the  quotation  set  forth 
above  the  average  cost  is  limited  to  $5,000.  This  is  not  a 
maximum  figure.  In  some  units  the  cost  could  be  above  while 
the  cost  could  be  below  in  others.  The  provision  as  contained 
in  the  biU  passed  by  the  Senate,  which  limited  the  cost  to 
$1,000  per  room  and  $4,000  per  family  dweUing  unit,  exclusive 
of  land,  was  much  more  specific  and  eronomicaL  This  pro- 
vision relative  to  cost  limitations  is  meaningless  as  long  as 
section  6  (a)  remains  in  the  act,  which  wiU  exempt  aU  agree- 
ments for  loans,  grants,  capital  grants,  and  annual  contribu- 
tions from  audit  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  with  the 
power  of  disaUowance.  There  is  no  other  legal  check  that  can 
be  appUed  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  section  15  (5)  other 
than  the  General  Accounting  Office.  It  would  seem  most  de- 
sirable not  to  exempt  the  creation  and  limitation  of  such 
obligations  from  the  control  of  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

"me  provisions  of  section  15  (5)  as  above  quoted  win  con- 
stitute no  actual  limitation  on  the  United  States  housing 
authority  and  win  not  cause  them  to  reduce  costs  below  those 
existing  in  the  Housing  Division  of  the  PabUc  Works  Admin- 
istration since  the  costs  of  the  Hou^ng  Division  of  the  PubUc 
Works  Administration  are  already  less  than  this  figure.  TMs 
organisation  has  commenced  construction  on  approximately 
$130,000,000  worth  of  so-called  low-cost  housing.  Tbe  aver- 
age cost  per  family  unit  on  these  projects  is  $5,649  including 
land.  In  one  instance.  Cambridge.  BCass..  the  cost  was  as  high 
as  $9,354  per  family  unit.  Tlie  average  cost  of  land  on  these 
projects  is  $870  per  family  unit,  which  would  then  leave  an 
average  cost,  exclusive  of  land,  of  $4,779  per  family  unit, 
uliich.  of  course,  is  less  than  an  average  cost  of  $5,000  per 
family  unit.  'Hxe  source  of  these  fligures  is  a  tabulation  pre- 
sented in  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  second  session, 
on  S.  4425.  pages  38-37.  and  the  hearing  before  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  C<nnmittee  on  Appropriations.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Seventy-fifth  Congress,  first  session,  on  the  pro- 
posed bdn  to  extend  until  June  30. 1939,  the  funds  and  author- 
ity of  the  PubUc  Works  Administration,  pages  92-94. 

The  average  cost  per  ro<nn  on  this  low-cost  hoiising  has 
been  $1,775  and  in  one  case  (Harlem  River  houses.  New 
York)  the  cost  was  $2,628.  The  average  cost  of  land  per 
room  was  approximately  $260.  (The  source  of  these  figiires 
Is  the  hearings  previously  referre'l  to.)  It  wlH  be  recaUed 
that  earUer  in  this  discussion  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
average  cost  of  ccmstruction  per  nxmi  in  England  on  Gov- 
ernment-subsidized low-cost  housing  was  only  $325  and  that 


a  distinguished  authority  contended  the  standards  on  such 
projects  would  be  quite  adequate  even  for  American  needs. 
In  executing  the  housing  projects  under  the  direction  of 
the  Housing  Division  of  the  PubUc  Works  Administration 
no  effort  has  actuaUy  been  made  to  construct  low-cost  hous- 
ing. The  projects  are  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  same 
standards  that  would  be  used  in  a  private  apartment  which 
would  rent  for  no  less  than  $25  or  $30  per  roonx  There- 
t<ae,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  amend  the  law  so  that  it 
would  contain  specific  limitations  nearer  the  figure  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  Of  course,  it  is  difficult  to  construct 
low-cost  housing  in  this  country  so  long  as  the  administra- 
tion maintains  a  p(dicy  of  trying  to  keep  costs  on  construc- 
tion woi^  at  as  high  a  level  as  possible. 

Section  20  (a)  of  this  act  provides  that  the  United  States 
housing  authority  can  issue  a  total  of  $500,000,000  of  bonds 
to  be  guaranteed  by  the  United  States  both  as  to  principal 
and  interest.  Through  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  these 
bonds  the  housing  authority  can  make  loans  to  local  hous- 
ing authorities  which  wiU  be  repaid  through  the  annual 
grants  provided  in  section  10.  It  is  also  provided  that  noi^ 
of  the  money  received  as  repayments  on  loans  should  be 
used  for  the  making  of  annual  grants  or  capital  grants. 
Thus  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  these  bonds  win  constitute 
a  perpetual  revolving  fund  for  the  financing  of  low-cost 
housing  and  through  loaning  this  money  over  and  over 
again  the  United  States  housing  authority  can  place  itself 
in  a  position  of  literaUy  obligating  Congress  to  continue 
the  authorization  of  azmual  grants  beyond  1940. 

Section  21  (c)  of  the  act  provides  as  foUows: 

The  authority  may  be  employed  as  a  financial  agent  of  the 
Government.  When  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  subject  to  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  the  authority 
shall  be-  a  depository  of  public  money,  except  receipts  from 
customs. 

There  is  a  very  good  reason  for  including  this  provision 
in  the  act.  Tlie  Supreme  Court  in  1921  upheld  the  consti- 
tutional vaUdity  of  the  Federal  land  banks  established  in 
1916  because  the^act  creating  them  authorized  their  use  as 
Federal  depositories.  Therefore  they  were  agmts  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Probably  this  provision  was  incorpo- 
rated in  the  act  in  order  to  insure  its  constitutionaUty  in  the 
Ugfat  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
SnUth  V.  The  Kansas  City  Title  &  Trust  Co.  (255  U.  8.  180). 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings  before  the  Banking  and 
Curr^icy  Committee  of  the  House  and  before  the  Senate 
had  taken  action  on  its  housing  bill.  I  suggested  changes  on.T^ 
the  original  proposal  covering  six  points,  as  follows:  ^^ 

(1)  Require  local  contributions.  ^  ^ 

(2)  Limit  cost  per  room  and  per  unit. 

(3)  Eliminate  capital  grants. 

(4)  Limit  distribution  to  any  one  State. 

(5)  Reduce  period  of  annual  CMitributions. 

(6)  Eliminate  demonstration  projects. 

Others  felt  the  same  way  about  these  features,  and  four 
of  the  points  were  subsequently  written  into  the  Senate  bOL 

As  the  bin  now  ccHnes  from  Uie  House  committee  and 
awaits  the  final  decision  of  the  House  upmi  its  various 
features,  it  seems  to  me  there  are  stin  three  yery  important 
changes  that  should  be  made  if  the  legislation  is  going  to  hit 
the  target  of  slum  dweners.  low  incomes,  and  low  rentals  on 
any  kind  oi  a  reasonable  basis  that  can  be  Justified  in  the 
eyes  of  the  citizens  an  over  the  United  States  who  live  in 
iKnnes  that  did  not  cost  more  than  $4,000.  who  paid  for 
those  homes  themselves,  and  wiio  win  have  to  also  bear  the 
burden  of  expense  involved  in  this  legislation.  Tliese 
changes,  aside  from  many  other  hurriedly  considered  pro- 
visions which  have  t>een  merely  glossed  over  as  the  bin  has 
been  Jammed  helter-skelter  on  its  way  during  these  closing 
days  of  the  session,  instead  of  giving  it  the  careful,  thought- 
ful consideration  that  the  subject  deserves  and  requires,  are 
as  foUows: 

(1)  Restore  the  civfl  service  or  merit  system. 

(2)  Reestablish  definite  limits  on  cost. 
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(3)  Provide  for  preaudlt  of  expenditures  by  the  Comp- 
troller General.  / 

If  I  remember  correctly,  the  original  draft  of  the  housing 
bill  in  this  session  was  introduced  about  January  25,  1937. 
Bk^uings  could  have  been  started  early  in  February.  In 
thiit  way  every  provision  of  the  measure  could  have  been 
examined  and  carefully  acted  upon.  Instead,  the  adminis- 
tration did  not  see  fit  to  give  the  biU  its  green  light  until 
a  few  days  ago.  The  hearings  have  been  hurried  through, 
the  committee  has  not  had  the  required  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  do  its  Job  adequately,  and  the  floor  debate  is 
abbreviated  by  reason  of  time  limits.  In  diort.  it  is  beini 
rushed  and  Jammed  through  without  the  adequate  consid- 
eration that  is  essential  to  intelligent  handling  of  legisla- 
tion. As  a  result,  we  will  undoubtedly  witness  a  flood  of 
corrections  that  will  have  to  be  made  in  the  coming  ses- 
sion—at least,  if  the  bill  is  to  reach  its  objectives  in  the 
proper  way.  And  we  should  do  as  much  as  we  can  in  this 
limited  action  today  to  improve  upon  this  tossed-together 
handiwork  by  adopting,  at  least,  these  three  last-mentioned 
amendments. 

Scrap  Feeds  War 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  KOPPLEMANN 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  16. 1937 

Ur.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Junk  heap  has 
eome  into  its  own.  Old  bedsprings,  kitchen  utensils,  auto- 
mobile parts,  boilers,  pumps,  pipes,  even  old  tin  cans,  long 
discarded,  decomposing  in  a  dimip  heap,  are  now  being  resur- 
rected and  carefully  stored  away.  The  housewife  who  used 
to  throw  away  the  odds  and  ends  which  cluttered  up  her 
home  is  now  receiving  money  from  the  Junk  peddler  for 
them.  Train  cars,  long  idle  in  the  yards,  are  now  filled  to 
the  brim  with  Junk,  waiting  for  freighters  to  carry  them 

abroad.  « 

Nothing  is  being  thrown  away  today.  There  is  a  use  for  it. 
For  war  is  being  made  the  world  over,  and  war  can  put  Junk 
to  good  use. 

The  export  market  is  clamoring  for  scrap  iron  and  scrap 
steel.  Countries  preparing  for  war  need  them.  Japan  and 
Italy  are  our  best  customers. 

r  The  rearmament  programs  of  foreign  nations  have  caused 
a  metal  shortage.  A  newspaper  reports  that  met^  fittings 
are  even  being  stolen  from  empty  houses  and  sold  to  scrap- 
iron  dealers.  That  is  a  new  racket. 
"Tht  United  States  has  endeavored  to  promote  interna- 
tional good  will  through  trade,  through  cooperation  for  the 
abandonment  of  war.  We  have  enacted  a  neutraUtylaw 
to  protect  ourselves  against  involvement  in  foreign 

Tbday  there  are  two  trouble  spots — Spain  anei  China. 
Who  knows  where  and  whoa  the  next  butbreak  wip  occur? 

But  the  events  of  the  past  few  months  have  shown  that 
neutrality  is  not  the  andwer  so  long  as  we  contixue  to  sup- 
ply belligerently  minded  nations  with  the  ingredients  and 
the  equipment  they  need  for  war.  We  are  aiding  and  abet- 
ting them  in  the^  war  preparations.  How,  then,  can  we 
'hope  t|^  they  will  not  go  to  war? 

An  ^>rts  we  may  make  for  neutrality  win  absolutely  be 
nullified  unless  we  take  the  more  important  step  jbS-  with-, 
drawing  all  assistance  to  nations  preparing  for  /War.  Of 
what  use  is  it  to  declare  an  embargo  against  the/export  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war,  such  do.  embargo 
to  be  effective  after  war  has  been  declared,  if  right  up  to 
the  moment  of  the  declaration  of  war  we  are  shipi^ng  to 
ooontiles  openly  getting  ready  tar  war  the  same  arms  and 
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ammunition,  bombers,  and  planes,  tin,  copper,  wheat,  scrap 

iron,  and  steel? 

That  was  the  concern  which  prompted  me  to  introduce 
last  April  my  bill,  H.  R.^278.  which  would  license  the  expor- 
tation of  scrap  steel  from  this  country.  My  alarm  increased 
the  more  I  studied  the  situation,  and  led  me  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  my  biU  to  include  scrap  iron,  iron  ore,  pig  iron, 
and  finished  steel  in  a  new  bill,  H.  R.  7967,  which  I  intro- 
duced on  July  22. 
Since  that  date  imdeclared  warfare,  with  all  the  marks 
d  the  suffering,  the  methods  and  ravages  of  declared 
are,  has  broken  out  between  China  and  Japan.  An 
American  sailor  has  been  killed.  Americans  caught  in  the 
troubled  zones  have  been  seriously  wounded.  American 
ships  have  been  bombed.  American  property  has  been 
damaged  and  laid  waste  to  the  tune  of  a  loss  involving 
already  many  millions  of  dollars. 

For  all  we  know,  these  tragedies  have  been  made  possible 
by  sheUs  and  implements  manufactured  from  scrap  col- 
lected in  America  and  sent  abroad  with  the  knowledge  that 
very  probably  and  very  possibly  this  would  be  the  result. 

A  cauldron  is  seething  in  the  Mediterranean;  another  in 
the  Pacific.  How  far  they  will  spread  remains  to  be  seen. 
But  the  tragic,  the  shameful  fact,  is  that  in  the  years  and 
months  gone  by,  continuing  today,  and  probably  continuing 
indefinitely  xmless  Congress  acts,  the  materials  to  prepare 
and  start  this  trouble  have  gone  forth  from  all  parts  of  the 
Uniled  States  to  nations  whom  we  knew  were  not  wanting 
it  entirely  for  peaceful  economic  development. 

How  can  we  talk  peace,  wanrpeace,  claim  we  will  stand 
any  sacrifice  to  have  peace,  and  at  the  same  time  produce 
and  send  abroad  the  things  that  destroy  peace? 

We  have  reached  the  situation  in  this  country  where  the 
domestic  market  in  scrap  iron  and  steel  is  so  seriously 
threatened  with  depletion  that,  according  to  certain  esti- 
mates, within  30  years  our  supply  will  be  exhausted  imless 
we  stop  immediately  the  huge  exports  of  scrap  which  are 
leaving  this  country  weekly  for  consignment  to  militantly 
minded  nations  across  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

The  foreign  war  market  is  bringing  higher  prices  for  our      ->» 
scrap  iron  and  steel.    As  a  consequence,  domestic  manufac-       ( 
turers  are  paying  more  for  what  they  consiune.    But  who       / 
ultimately  pays  the  increased  cost?    Not  the  manufacturer, — y 
but  the  consumer,  whether  he  is  bu3ring  an  automobile  or 
whether  it  is  the  housewife  buying  household  implements. 
Actually,  the  American  consimier  is  being  taxed  to  help 
foreign  nations  plan  their  campaigns  of  war.    Who  knows 
but  what  the  American  consumer  is  being  taxed  to  provide 
the  very  ammunition  which  may  come  back  at  us  at  some 
future  date  in  a  most  impleasant  form?    The  incidents  In 
the  Pacific  during  the  last  few  weeks  may  well  be  repeated 
on  a  larger  scale. 

I  am  primarily  interested  in  this  subject  because  of  its  war 
implications.  Here  we  have  a  formidable  threat  to  peace,  a 
threat  which  neutrality  cannot  efface.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
are  going  to  keep  out  of  war  as  long  as  we  are  making  it 
possible  for  other  nations  to  amass  their  instruments  of 
himian  destruction.  The  world  is  making  ready  for  war — a 
war  which  by  all  the  signs  wiU  be  the  greatest  holocaust  in  all 
history.  There  is  in  the  ofOng  a  war  which  can.  dwarf  the 
World  War  into  insignificance;  and,  of  all  things,  the  United/ 
States,  avowedly  a  nation  with  a  government  which  has 
exerted  itself  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  betwee  d 
the  pations  of  the. world,  fears  for  its  peace,  and  is  encour^- 
ing  war  by  supplying  the  instruments  of  war.  "s^ 

I  do  not  want  the  United  States  to  keep  aloof  from>^the 
problems  which  are  besetting  the  world.  We  are  too  impor- 
tant for  that.  I  believe  that  only  through  amicable  discussion 
can  there  be  conclusive  settlement  of  differences;  that  only 
through  cooperation  of  all  the  nations  will  there  ever  be  world 
peace.  But  something  is  wrong.  The  world  does  not  seem 
right  for  this  coiu*se  of  action  today.  Over  there  the  nations, 
or  rather  their  leaders,  seem  bent  on  war.    People  who  do  not 


want  to  flg^  are  fluting.  The  people  seem  helpless  to  do 
anything  about  it.  The  American  people  have  no  oomse  but 
(o  demand  neutrality. 

I  thought  that  the  peace  of  the  American  people  could  best 
be  preserved  and  protected  by  neutrality  during  traoblou 
times.  But  now  I  realize  that  no  matter  how  fast  and  hard 
a  law  we  may  pass  to  keep  us  clear  from  warfare  after  It  has 
begun  that  law  will  be  useless,  our  efforts  made  futile,  if  we 
continue  to  feed  the  fires  burning  to  war.  If  we^make  war 
possible,  we  can  be  held  as  responsible  as  anyone.  We  cannot 
withdraw  afterward. 

My  IHll.  H.  R.  7967,  seeking  to  iffeaerve  our  domestic  supply 
of  metals  necessary  to  warfare,  is  not  the  complete  answer  to 
the  problem  but  It  offers  an  important  contrilmtian  to  the 
solution  of  world  peace. 

Even  if  we  prohibit  the  shipment  of  arms  and  ammunittan 
to  warring  countries,  if  we  ship  the  ingredients  from  which 
they  can  fashion  their  own  implements  of  war.  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  we  do  anything  else.  No  nation  can  prepare -for 
war,  nor  wage  it  long,  without  scrap  iron  and  steeL  lliey  are 
basic  materials  lequiied  in  the  manufacture  of  bombs,  hand 
grenades,  ammunition,  rifles,  shrapnel,  artillery,  and  battle- 
ships. These  are  the  instruments  which  nations  need  to  blow 
human  bodies  to  fragments,  to  wreck  towns  and  villages,  to 
make  the  waters  of  the  sea^^i^  with  the  blood  of  soldiers  and 
sailors,  of  young  men  drafted  from  commerce,  agriculture,  and 
the  professicms  to  go  to  war,  who  do  not  know  why  they  are 
killi^  each  other. 

We  are  depriving  ourselves  of  important  commodities  in 
order  to  send  than  abroad.  Here  they  would  be  used  for 
peace.  There  they  are  used  for  war.  The  important  thing 
is  not  to  keep  out  of  war  after  it  is  started.  The  important 
thing  is  to  prevoit  war.  We  could  go  a  long  way  toward 
that  prevention  if  we  told  the  leaders  of  foreign  nations  who 
are  restiess  with  the  desire  to  plunge  their  peapiB  into  car- 
nage, that  we  will  not  help  them  go  to  war.  that  they  caxmot 
obtain  either  the  finished  product  or  the  ingredients  to  manu- 
facture instruments  for  war  purposes  from  this  country.  We 
then  would  take  a  constructive  step  toward  world  peace. 

I  do  not  like  figures,  but  they  do  tell  the  stoiy.  Last  year, 
in  1936,  nearly  2,000,000  tons  of  scrap  iron  and  steel  were 
exported  from  this  country.  For  the  10-year  period,  1923 
to  1933,  the  average  yearly  export  was  287,203  tons,  about 
14  percent  of  the  amount  which  was  sent  last  year.  Last 
year's  export  figures  are  staggering  enotigh.  but  this  year  it 
is  estimated  that  at  least  4,0004)00  tons  of  iron  and  scrap 
steel  will  be  exported  from  this  country.  Some  predict  as 
high  as  6,000,000  tons.  But— think  of  it— it  Is  anticipated 
that  exports  of  scrap  for  this  year  alone  will  equal  our  total 
export  of  scrap  for  the  11  years,  1923  to  1933,  inclusive. 

According  to  the  figures  which  have  been  given  me,  the 
total  of  scrap  we  eiq^ort  this  year,  most  of  which  is  going 
into  war  preparation,  will  amount  to  l|bout  4  percent  of  our 
total  amount  produced  and  gathered  this  3^ear.  The  domes- 
tic scrap  market  can  easily  be  stabilized  should  we  withdraw 
or  restrict  that  4  percent  from  war  use.  But  If  war  con- 
tinues, and  our  exports  of  scrap  increase,  we  will  face  great 
difficulties  in  the  domestic  market  if  we  attempt  to  restrict 
the  amount  of  scrap  shipped  abroad. 

It  seems  incredible  that  so  small  a  part  of  our  scn4>  in- 
dustry CMJ?  inflict  so  much  harm  to  the  world. 

Congress  must  be  prepared  to  act  immediately  upon  con- 
vening Lf  we  are  to  give  the  assiu'ance  to  our  efforts  to  keep 
the  peace  for  the  American  people.    This  is  the  test. 

Throughout  the  debates  on  the  neutrality  law,  this  ses- 
sion and  previoiu  sessions,  we  gave  due  recognition  to  the 
threat  to  neutrality  if  we  permitted  an  industrial  boom  in 
this  country  because  of  foreign  demand  for  American  prod- 
ucts needed  to  carry  on  a  war.  We  recognized  that  the 
boom  had  to  be  prevented.  Once  started.  It  would  spread 
like  flre  fed  with  oil.  It  could  not  be  stopped  without  seri- 
ous results. 

That  situation  prevails  with  regard  to  scrap.  There  is  a 
boom,  brought  on  by  war  preparation.    But  as  war  con- 


tinues, and  possibly  spreads,  there  is  no  tdling  how  much 
more  of  our  scn^  will  be  donanded  abroad.  We  mnst  Mop 
the  scrap  war  boom  before  it  gets  out  of  hand. 

The  hi^  price  of  iron  and  steel  scrap  has  been  built  op 
largely  by  export  demand — a  demand  which  is  meeting  a 
need,  a  need  which  is  revolting  to  every  patriotic  man. 
woman,  and  child.  Patriotism  lies  not  in  the  destruction  of 
our  civilization  through  war,  but  in  the  exercise  of  our 
oiergies  and  ingenuities  for  peaceful,  economic  social,  and 
cultural  development. 

Bear  in  mind  that  when  prices  for  scrap  iron  and  steel 
are  pushed  up  by  donand  of  foreign  nations  preparing  for 
war,  that  the  average  American  citizen  pays  the  bill, 
whether  the  steel  is  used  in  a  frying  pan  or  a  locomotive. 

It  would  be  a  different  thing  if  we  deirieted  our  national 
resources  to  meet  a  great  national  emergency,  bat  we  are 
not  doing  that.  No  one  is  beneflting  from  these  vast  ex- 
ports of  iron  and  scrap  steel  except  the  few  scrap  exporters 
who  are  accumulating  dollars  already  tainted  with  blood. 
The  foreign  nations  which  are  making  our  steel  and  iron 
sdKp  into  instruments  of .  war  are  not  beneflting.  Ihere 
has  not  been  a  war  whose  ben^ts  were  not  greatly  wiped 
out  by  its  destructiveness. 

And  the  irony  of  the  whole  thing  is  that  the  United  States 
may  yet  feel  sharply  these  war  instruments  whk:h  are  being 
fashioned  from  American  iron  and  steel  scrap.  Who  knows 
but  that  we  already  have? 

Another  economic  angle  enters  this  picture.  It  is  the 
little  fellow  dealing  in  iron  and  steel  scrap  who  is  hurt  by 
the  high  prices  prevailing  in  the  domestic  maiket.  Every 
iron  fotmdry,  steel  foundry,  and  steel  mill  is  forced  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  the  scrap  needed  4n  daily  production. 
The  big  concerns  which  own  their  own  mines  for  the  pro- 
duction of  inm  ore  and  operate  their  own  blast  furnaces  for 
the  production  of  pig  iron  are  able  to  cope  with  the  situa- 
tion. They  simidy  increase  the  pen^ntage  of  pig  iron  used, 
and  decrease  the  amount  of  scrap  until  the  price  decreases. 

Hie  scrap  industry  in  this  country  is  divided  on  the  subject 
of  exportation.  I  have  had  letters  from  practically  every 
section  of  the  country  about  my  bilL  Some  scrap  dealers 
oppose  the  bm,  claiming  that  for  years  they  had  lost  money, 
and  now  that  they  are  enjoying  such  unanticipated  proflts 
they  conq>]ain  that  I  want  to  take  their  profit  away.  One 
scrap  dealer  told  me  that  had  his  brethren  in  the  industry 
been  told  a  year  ago  that  they  would  make  half  the  profit 
they  have  made  In  the  last  6  months,  they  would,  incredulous, 
have  said  it  was  tmpos^le.  I  certainly  do  not  want  to  harm 
anyone,  but  I  see  beyond  the  end  of  my  nose,  and  know,  as 
you  know,  that  there  is  no  profit  in  war. 

Can  the  American  people  so  soon  have  forgotten  the  years 
of  1915.  1916.  1017.  and  1918?  TYue,  a  few  profited.  They 
enjoyed  the  war.  But  against  those  few,  millions  starved, 
bled,  were  killed,  maimed  for  life,  died  of  disease.  Whole 
towns  and  villages  were  destroyed.  Civilization  was  turned 
over.  That  was  during  the  war.  What  of  the  years  since 
1930?   Oh,  it  Is  all  very  ft^sh  with  us. 

I  cannot  blame  a  man  who  wants  the  most  profit  from  his 
business.  I  am  a  businessman  myself.'  I  could  not  be  in 
C(Higres8  if  my  business  were  not  returning  me  a  profit.  But 
I  will  not  and  cannot  stand  for  profits  to  AH  ttie  pockets  of 
those  engaged  In  human  slaughter. 

That  the  scrap  dealers  theoiselves  do  not  like  the  situation 
Is  evidenced  from  the  action  taken  by  the  Institute  of  Scrap 
iron  and  Sted.  An  attempt  In  that  body  was  made  to 
organize  to  defeat  my  biU,  but  the  members  of  the  institute 
were  divided.  Many  said  my  bill  was  needed:  that  nothing 
should  be  dime  to  defeat  it.  That  by  and  large  the  scrap  in- 
dustry was  suffering  under  the  present  conditions.  Three 
directors  of  the  institute  resigned  their  positions  and  re- 
signed from  the  Institute  in  the  rtlsniwlnn  irtiidi  ensued. 

If  by  letters  we  can  judce  of  the  sentiment  for  legislation, 
then  my  lettors  reveal  an  overwhelming  majority  of  independ- 
ent scrap  dealers  who  want  this  bill  passed.  Some  of  them 
plead  the  blU  from  the  point  of  view  which  interests  me  most. 
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namely,  the  peace  of  the  world.  Some  of  them  plead  Its  pas- 
nce  tram  the  point  of  view  which  affects  men  personally  the 
moet,  to  be  able  to  stay  in  business  and  operate  their  bust- 
neas  at  a  reasonable  and  decent  profit  Instance  after  in- 
stance has  been  told  me  how  sihall  scrap  dealers,  smaU 
foundries,  small  steel  mills  are  being  crushed  to  the  waU 
because  they  cannot  meet  the  price  competition  in  the  domes- 
tic market.  . 

During  the  World  War  we  found  that  the  normal  supply 
of  scrap  in  this  country  was  barely  adequate  for  our  needs. 
In  fact,  the  scarcity  of  scrap  was  a  serious  concern  after  2 
years  of  making  munitions.  If  we  continue  exporting  scrap 
»i  the  rate  that  has  prevailed  during  the  last  few  years,  we 
win  have  an  insufOclent  supply  of  scrap  for  national  defense 
in  case  of  emergaacy. 

Note  that  the  licensing  provisions  of  my  new  bill  apply 
also  to  finished  steel.  During  the  past  few  weeks,  so  urgent 
has  been  Japan's  need  for  ready  equipment,  that  finished 
steel  exports  have  increased.  Their  higher  cost  means 
nothing  when  there  is  a  war  to  be  fought.  Japan  cannot 
uait  now  to  fashion  her  fighting  implements  from  scrap. 

Ordinarily  the  price  of  finished  steel  would  be  prohibitive, 
and  so  far  as  other  nations  are  concerned,  they  continue  to 
purchase  the  scrap.  With  wages  in  foreign  countries  con- 
siderably below  wages  here,  foreign  manufacturers  can  afford 
to  pay  higher  prices  for  steel  scrap.  manufJicture^teel  and 
iron  in  their  own  countries,  and  underbid  ABiehc^ii_§t«el^ 
and  iron  producers  in  world  markets.  ^ 

I  return  again  ;and  again  to  the  core  of  the  situation 
covering  our  increasing  exports  of  scrap,  and  now  finished 
steel— the  encouragement,  the  assistance,  the  cooperaUon 
that  export  is  giving  to  war  abroad  and  our  involvement 
intt 

My  bill  offers  only  a  start.  But  the  start  must  be  made, 
and  that  without  delay. 


The  Tragedy  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Treaty 
^       EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  DITTER 

OF  FSNNSTLVANIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESEKTATIVES 

Monday.  August  16. 1937 

Mr.  DrriER.  Mr.  Speaker,  hi  my  ^rcat  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania are  vast  deposits  of  anthracite  coal,  the  finest  coal 
hi  the  world,  worth  untold  millions  in  wealth.  But  it  re- 
mains locked  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  earth  where  Mother 
Nature  placed  it  in  past  ages  for  the  use  and  the  benefit  of 
mankind. 

Time  was.  BCr.  Speaker,  when  those  vast  deposits  of  black 
diamonds  were  betaig  Industriously  worked.  Companies 
operated  successfully  to  bring  this  wealth  from  the  depths 
of  the  earth,  and  mllUons  of  dollars  in  pay  roDs  went 
weekly  Into  the  miners'  homes.  Coal  was  the  source  of  a 
substantial  and  continuing  prosperity  for  my  State.  The 
^vw»ip^Tito«  profited,  the  State  profited,  and.  most  importantly 
of  all.  the  men  engaged  tn  mining  this  coal  and  their  wives 
and  children  proflted.  Railroads  hauled  the  coal,  and  their 
empkvees  profited.  The  Nation  received  bmefits.  Bappy 
famine^  lived  weU;  comfortable  homes  dotted  those  sections; 
adkools  were  filled  with  happy,  healthy  children  who  were 
reazwl.  educated,  and  fitted  for  the  arduous  battle  of  life. 
an  from  todustry  based  upon  anthracite  coaL  Doctors,  la#- 
yen.  eommercial  establishments,  every  type  of  business  and 
proCearion  prospered  because  of  those  mlltlonn  of  tons  of 
^wtKrafftt^t  coal  being  farou^t  to  the  surface  from  the 
depths  and  tamed  to  the  account  of  the  welfare  and  hap- 
ptDBBB  of  milUons  of  people. 

Then  came  a  diange.    GhraduaHy  a  creeping  paralysis 
began  to  spread  over  the  markets  for  anthracite  coaL   Thej 


began  to  shrivel  and  shrink.  Inroads  were  made  by  oil 
and  other  forms  of  fuel;  electric  power  began  to  displace 
the  steam  power.  A  changing  civilizaUon  was  dulling  the 
demand  for  our  product,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  n^mions 
of  miners  and  others  dependent  directly  or  indirectly  upon 
the  business  of  mining  and  marketing  anthracite  began  to 

wane  and  die  too.  .    ,       ,       ^  *  ^    j. 

like  a  people  awaiting  the  spread  of  a  slow  but  deadly 
plague,  those  miners  and  their  families,  the  mine  operators 
and  their  families,  the  railroad  employees  and  their  families, 
the  business  and  professional  men  and  their  families  all 
watched  helplessly  the  shrinking  of  the  anthracite-coal 
market  and  the  dwindling  of  their  own  fortunes. 

It  was  such  a  futile  situation,  Mr.  Speaker.  Nothing  could 
be  done  by  these  unfortunate  millions.  They  could  only 
await  the  ever-increasing  market  limitations  and  try  in 
their  despair  to  work  out  some  solution  for  themselves,  seek 
a  livelihood  in  some  other  work  or  in  some  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

Even  under  those  conditions,  however,  anthracite  coal 
continued  to  be  the  mainstay  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
miners  and  their  families.  Life  was  not  wliat  it  had  been 
previously  in  the  old,  happy  days  when  vast  quantities  of 
coal  were  moving  in  commerce.  Homes  were  not  so  com- 
fortaUe.  In  fact,  many  had  been  overcome  by  poverty. 
But  the  people  carried  on. 

The  miners  and  their  wives,  brave,  determined,  and  grim, 
simply  denied  themselves  more  and  more  of  the  tilings  that 
made  life  beautiful  and  Joyous  in  order  tliat  their  children 
stil  might  have  clothes  and  food  and  schooling. 

In  no  section  of  this  broad  Nation  did  the  depression 
strike  with  more  deadly  effect  than  in  tlie  anthracite  mining 
districts  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  an  added  and  paral3rzing 
burden  superimposed  upon  the  long,  soul-trying  blight  which 
had  settled  down  like  a  black  pall  over  the  industry  several 
years  before  the  hard  times  hit  the  rest  of  America. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  like  the  brave  people  they  are.  those 
anUiracite  miners  and  their  wives  and  children,  the  rail- 
road employees,  the  tradesmen,  and  the  professional  people 
simply  pulled  their  belts  the  tighter,  their  faces  set  a  bit 
more  grimly,  but  with  their  courage  undaunted  they  pre- 
pared to  weather  this  new  stroke  of  adversity. 

No  man  or  woman  in  this  body  could  have  gone  through 
those  anthracite  districts  as  I  did  and  witnessed  the  pov- 
erty— ^poverty  bravely  borne  but  nevertheless  dreadful  pov- 
erty— without  feeling  a  deep  and  burning  sjmtipathy  for  the 
courageous  miners  and  their  families. 

To  see  those  grim,  pinched  faces,  the  silent,  brooding 
fathers  and  mothers,  the  solemn-eyed  children  all  waiting 
and  wondering  how  they  were  to  weather  this  new  turn  of 
an  adverse  fate,  was  but  to  feel  a  great  sadness  that  a  con- 
dition like  this  should  exist  in  this  great  Nation  of  such 
marvelous  natural  resources. 

Then  came  the  New  Deal,  so-called,  wit6  its  bright  prom- 
ises of  better  times.  On  the  ears  and  hearts  of  tixose  de- 
pressed miners  and  their  families,  and  tlie  millions  of  oth- 
ers who  indirectly  rely  upon  anthracite  coal  for  their  liveli- 
hood, these  promises  fell  like  a  benediction.  Great  hope 
rose  in  the  hearts  of  these  poverty-stricken  people  who  had 
so  long  and  so  bravely  fought  adversity.  At  last  the  future 
gave  some  gleam  of  promise.  New  Deal  candidates  were 
elected  to  Congress  from  those  anthracite  districts.  They 
promised  wonderful  things  to  those  hope-himgry  miners 
and  their  families.  "A  New  Deal",  and  "Happy  Days  Are 
Here  Again",  was  the  siren  song  sung  by  these  candidates 
while  they  were  campaigning  for  the  votes  of  the  desolated 
multitudes  of  people  dependent  uiran  antiiracite  operations 
for  a  living. 
Then  what  happened,  Mr.  Speaker? 
On  this  August  6  the  State  Department— the  New  Deal 
State  Department — announced  that  a  reciprocal-trade  treaty 
had  been  consummated  on  August  4,  two  days  previously, 
with  Russia,  providing  for  t^e  importation  of  anthracite 
coal  from  Soviet  Russia  into  the  United  States,  whiO^  is  In 
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direct  and  deadly  competition  with  the  Fenns^vania  an- 
thracite coal  in  the  remnant  of  the  domestic  market  which 
xemains.  Why.  sir,  it  is  impossible  in  cold  words  ade- 
quately to  portray  the  utterly  stunning  effect  of  this  Uow 
upon  the  already  overburdened,  poverty-stricken  anthracite 
miners  and  the  harassed  anthracite  operators  of  Pennsjd- 
Tania. 

This  treaty  between  Soviet  Russia  and  thft  United  States 
Is  on  the  moet-favored-nation  basis  and  runs  for  a  year. 
As  such  it  permits  the  free  entry  of  Russian  coal  into  the 
United  States  in  defiance  of  section  601  <a)  and  (c)  (5)  of 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1932. 

In  the  third  paragraph,  on  page  2.  of  the  copy  oi  the 
treaty  as  released  by  the  State  Deparbnent,  August  6,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  Russians  to  abrogate  the  treaty  in 
event  future  litigation  requires  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment  to  aindy  the  taxes  provided  for  in  the  Revalue  Act 
of  li»2. 

Aside  from  the  treaty  the  Soviet  Union  has  inf<Mined 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  tliat  Russia  will  not 
export  more  than  400,000  tons  of  anthracite  ooal  to  the 
United  States  during  the  course  of  the  next  12  months. 
There  is,  however,  nothing  actually  in  the  treaty  itself  that 
QDecifles  any  limitation  on  the  importation  of  Russian  coal 
into  the  United  States. 

According  to  the  State  Department's  announcement  the 
ultimate  aim  of  this  treaty  is  to  bring  about  the  purchase 
of  $40,000,000  worth  of  American  goods  in  the  next  year  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  On  tiie  basis  of  trade  for  the  12  numths 
ending  June  15.  1037,  a  gain  of  $4,000,000  would  have  to  be 
shown  in  Russian  purchases  in  America.  Wliich.  in  effect, 
means  America  must,  if  this  treaty  is  continued,  buy  over  a 
Icmg  period  at  years  vastly  more  than  $40,0(^000  worth 
of  Russian  anthracite  coal,  and  Pennsylvania  du^  sell  in 
those  years  just  that  much  less. 

If  this  treaty  is  to  expire  in  1  year,  then  it  is  a  meaning- 
less gesture  insofar  as  permanent  trade  with  Russia  is  con- 
cerned and  imposes  upon  Pennsylvania  anthracite  miners 
penalties  and  hardships  wtioOy  unnecessary  and  out  of  all 
proportion  to  any  possiUe  advantages  which  could  accrue 
to  tlie  NatKn  as  a  whole.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  this  treaty 
is  only  the  opening  wedge  to  a  permanent  policy  of 
reciprocal-trade  relations,  which  Mr.  Secretary  Hull,  of  the 
State  Department,  insists  must  become  a  permanent  policy 
of  this  Government,  then  this  treaty  win  be  renewed  year 
after  year,  or  will  be  renewed  for  a  period  of  years,  with 
these  dreadful  and  increasing  penalties  laid  upon  the  backs 
of  Pennsylvania  anthracite  miners  and  producers.  It  is  in- 
ccmceivable  that  such  a  treaty  as  this  could  be  consummated 
with  any  other  object  in  view  than  that  it  will  become  a 
permanent  policy  of  this  country.  This  being  so  let  us 
examine  the  viciousness  of  this  whole  proceeding. 

If  Russia  is  purchasing  now  an  average  of  $36,000,000 
worth  of  American  goods  a  year,  then  the  object  of  this 
treaty  must  be  for  Russia  to  sell  enough  anthracite  coal  to 
America  to  encourage  the  Soviet  Government  to  purchase 
$4,000,000  worth  of  goods  each  year  in  excess  of  the 
$36,000,000. 

The  utterly  dangerous  aspect  of  this  treaty  is  that  If 
Russia  for  any  reason  decreases  her  normal  purchases  to 
^,000,000  she  would  expect  to  sell  America  $10,000,000 
worth  of  anthracite.  If ,  as  in  the  years  1932-34,  Russia  ftit 
disposed  to  buy  only  $12,000,000  worth  of  American  goods  a 
year,  then  we  would  have  to  give  her  our  anthracite  market 
op  to  an  amount  of  $28,000,000  a  year  in  order  to  induce 
her  to  increase  her  purchases  to  reach  the  $40,000,000  a  year 
basis.  In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  terms  of  this  treaty. 
If  it  is  to  be  carried  out  on  any  such  basis,  the  State  De- 
partment is  deliberately  placing  the  control  of  the  American 
anthracite  market  in  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  Russian  Gov- 
ernment. This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  4he 
treaty  itself  does  not  contain  any  specific  limitation  as  to 
the  amount  of  anthracite  coal  Russia  may  send  into  this 
coimtry.  If  this  treaty  \b  to  mean  at  an  what  tt  is  claimed 
by  the  New  Deal  State  Department  to  mean,  the  statement 


tliat  Russia  inf onus  us  that  she  will  not  export  more  than 
400,000  tons  of  coal  In  the  next  year  becomes  meanlngleai 
and  the  anthracite  markets  of  Pennsylvania  are  now  ex- 
posed to  being  ravaged  by  the  Russian  anthracite  producers. 
Over  a  period  of  years  this  could  mean,  and  probably  win 
mean,  that   the  Pennsylvania  anthracite   producers 


miners  can  be  robbed  of  uncounted  milHonw  by  the  absorp-^ 
tioQ  of  the  American  market  by  these  BoKlaa  imports  In 
the  next  decade. 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  the  tragic  effect  oi  ihta 
treaty,  even  in  the  next  year,  upon  these  helrfess  miners 
and  their  families  and  upon  the  defenseless  anthractte  oper- 
ators in  my  State?  What  is  this  stunning  blow  dealt  my 
people,  who  have  for  years  foui^  adverse  circumstaDcet 
with  such  magnificent  courage?    .       .  ^  ■ 

1  will  tell  you.  sir.  Four  hundred  thmwand  tons  of  Rna- 
sian  anthracite  ooal  displaces  660,000  net  tons  of  ivoductloa 
of  Pennsylvania  anthracite.  It  destroys  the  opportunity  f^ 
my  fellow  Pennsylvanians  engaged  in  mining  anthracite  to 
get  in  300.000  man-days  of  work.  The  coal  bcdng  imported 
from  Russia  is  all  hii^-grade,  larse-«ise  coal,  with  no  fin* 
content  in  it. 

This  importation  of  Russian  coal  will  result  In  a  loss  of 
payjxdl  to  the  anthracite  miners  of  Pennsylvania  of  ap- 
IMrozimately  $1,980,000  a  year.  It  will  reault  In  a  loss  to 
anthracite  i»t>ducer8  of  Pennsylvania  of  appmsimatdy 
$1,145,000  a  year.  These  Russian  coal  imports  wiU  result  tn 
an  annual  loss  in  revenue  to  the  carrying  rallroada  of 
$1,544,000;  and  in  addition  the  Federal  Government  wlU 
lose  exactly  $800,000  in  revenue  on  the  basis  of  the  excise 
taxes  mentioned  above — which  loss  must  be  made  up  by  the 
taxpayers  c€  my  State  and  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  This, 
Mr.  Speaker,  amounts  to  a  total  annual  loss  to  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Nation,  resulting  from  this  iniquttoos  New  Deal 
favored-nation  reciprocial  trade  treaty  witti  Russia,  Of 
$5,469.000-~almost  thnrhole  of  wbich  loss  oomes  out  of  the 
pockets  of  Pennsylvania  miners  and  their  families,  of  Penn- 
sylvania anthracite  operators,  of  Poinsylvania  railroads,  of 
Pennsylvania  business  and  professional  people.  And  if  this 
treaty  is  renewed,  this  staggering  annual  loss  must  continoe 
and  grow  over  a  long  period  of  years  if  Russia  is  going  to 
qiend  $40,000,000  a  year  in  America. 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  660,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal 
Is  not  a  gigantic  quantity.  It  may  seem  to  some  that  five 
and  a  half  million  dollars  a  year  In  anthracite  sales  is  not 
a  stupendous  sum  of  money.  But  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  ^yaker, 
that  80  depleted  has  the  anthracite  market  become,  so 
poiloosly  have  the  revenues  been  reduced,  that  every  ton 
of  our  coal  barred  from  the  maxtxt  is  Uke  wringing  Idood 
from  an  already  weakened  body.  Every  additional  doDar 
of  revenue  filched  from  us  i^  f  ordgn  comp^tion  takes 
bread  from  desperately  needy  men  and  women  and  children. 
Relatively,  the  loss  of  sale  of  a  ton  of  ooal  today  is  more 
serious  to  us  than  that  of  a  hundred  Urns  in  other  days. 

Ah.  sir,  what  would  that  five  and  a  half  million  doUars  of 
income  mean  to  those  miners  of  the  anthracite  fields  and 
their  families?  How  many  children  would  that  treasure 
clothe  and  send  on  their  hapi^  way  to  school?  HOW  many 
hungry  mouths  among  the  miners  and  <tbeir  dependents 
would  that  more  than  $5,000,000  feed?  Bam  many  weary. 
deqMUrtng  fathers  and  mothers  among  those  poverty- 
stricken  miners  would  that  vast  sum  of  money  dieer  and 
relieve? 

What  a  travesty  on  Mr.  Roosevelt's  "man  abundant  Ufe^ 
It'  is  that  not  one  New  Deal  Representative  of  the  anthra- 
cite districts  in  the  Congress  has  so  much  as  raised  his  voice 
to  protest  this  iniquitous  treaty  which  I  now  Utterly  con- 
demn and  which  I  insist  ought  never  to  have  been  entered 
into  and  which  ^ould  be  abrogated  by  this  Govanment. 

The  American  anthracite  market  is  opened  to  cheap  Rus- 
sian coal  in  (Ktler,  so  the  State  Department  says,  that  a 
ttttle  of  the  m<xiey  thus  picked  fmn  the  pockets  of  Penn- 
sylvania miners  and  Pennsylvania  operators  and  Pennsyl- 
vania railroad  employees  and  Pennsylvania  business  xieople 
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may.  perhaps,  be  returned  by  Russia  to  the  United  States. 
What  a  fallacious  and  vicious  theory. 

Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  anyone  so  utterly  without  common 
reason  as  not  to  know  that  If  the  market  for  that  660.000 
tons  of  coal  had  been  retained  for  Pennsylvania,  If  the 
revenue  of  $5,469,000  had  been  put  Into  the  pockets  of  our 
own  Pennsylvania  people,  every  dollar— not  some  small  peut 
of  It,  but  every  dollar— would  be  spent  in  America,  and  most 
of  It  In  my  State? 

It  Is  too  perfectly  plain  to  be  denied  that  if  the  millions 
which  are  to  go  to  Russia  under  this  treaty  were  kept  in 
Pennsylvania  by  the  sale  of  our  coal  in  our  home  market, 
every  dollar  of  that  vast  sum  would  be  spent  In  our  own 
country  by  our  own  citizens. 

There  Is  not  a  scintilla  of  reason  or  lustice  In  this  latest 
vicious  blow  deliberately  dealt  by  the  New  Deal  to  the  an- 
thracite miners  and  operators  gf  my  State.  It  cannot  be 
justified  on  any  groimd  whatsover. 

Mr.  Roosevelt Jilmself  promised  the  miners  of  my  State 
when  he  was  first  Inaugurated  that  "We  win  do  first  things 
first",  and  In  his  address  before  the  Democratic  National 
Conventkin  at  Chicago  he  said: 

What  do  the  people  of  America  want  more  than  anything  else? 
In  my  mind  two  things:  Work.  work,  with  all  the  moral  and 
•plrltual  values  that  go  with  work.  And  with  work,  a  reasonable 
measure  of  security— security  for  themselves  and  for  their  wives 
and  children.    •    •     • 

Aye,  Ur.  Speaker,  a  truer  word  Prtnklln  D.  Roosevelt  has 
not  spcAen.  What  my  ttOiow  citizens  In  the  anthracite  fields 
of  Pennsylvania  want  Is  work,  work,  with  all  the  moral  and 
spiritual  values  that  go  with  work.  And  with  work,  a  reason- 
able measure  of  security— security  for  themselves  and  for 
their  wives  and  children.  And  they  have  first  right  to  work 
and  secuzt^  bef iore  we  offer  these  things  to  far  away  Russia. 

But  I  ask  you.  sir.  how  are  the  hard-pressed,  courageous, 
Imt  desolate  anthracite  miners  of  Peimsylvania  to  have  that 
work  and  ^oee  moral  and  spiritual  values  that  go  with  work, 
pn^  that  reasonable  measure  of  security  for  themselves  and 
their  wives  and  children  when  the  New  Deal  administration 
breaks  its  promises  and  summarily,  and  without  considera- 
tion tot  our  own  people,  enters  Into  a  treaty  which  hands  to 
Russian  workmen  and  the  wives  and  chlldxep  of  Russian 
workmen  300.000  man-days  of  work  each  year,  while  Penn- 
sgdvanla  miners  brood  in  idle  poverty?  How.  I  ask,  can  my 
^  fellow  dtlaens  in  the  anthracite  fields  of  Pennsylvania  have 
that  reasonable  measure  of  security  for  themselves  and  their 
wives  and  diildren  when  revenues  of  nearly  five  and  one-half 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  are  struck  from  their  hands? 

If  it  Is  more  bOSness  in  America  that  Is  wanted,  then  in  all 
common  sense  the  authradte  market  should  be  kept  for 
Pennsylvania  coal  so  that  every  dollar  of  the  revenues  would 
be  spent  in  the  Uhited  States,  and  most  of  it  in  my  great 
mate.  If  it  Is  work  the  New  Deal  wants  to  provide,  it  is 
only  right  and  just  and  fair  and  reasonable  that  that  work 
should  first  be  given  to  my  fellow  citizens  in  Peimsylvania 
who  want  to  work  and  who  have  the  first  right  to  work  In 
supplying  the  American  anthracite  market  If  it  is  security 
and  the  "more  abundant  life"  the  New  Deal  wants  to  spread 
about,  it  Is  only  rii^t  and  just  and  fair  that  my  fellow  citi- 
aens  in  the  anthracite  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  stricken  these 
long  years  bj  a  depression  which  began  in  those  coal  fiekls 
loam  before  the  rest  of  America  felt  It,  should  be  given  the 
chance  for  that  security  and  a  little  of  that  "more  abundant 
Mle.- 

Ah.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  words  of  the  New  Deal  are  pleasant 
wofds.  Tint  sentences  are  wen  turned,  the  phrases  are 
totvefol  ones,  the  promises  are  brig^  but  the  acts  bdie  the 
words  and  strani^  hope  in  the  hearts  of  my  fellow  citizens 
In  Pennsylvania.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  wiien,  <m  the 
mountain  of  other  troubles,  the  poverty,  the  hunger,  the 
privation  irtiich  this  depression  has  boilded  in  the  anthracite 
Adds  of  the  Keystone  State,  is  piled  this  new  burden  of 
eompetttioQ  from  Russlaf 


Ah,  Mr.  igpeaker.  I  could  go  on  to  discuss  this  Iniquitous 
action  from  various  economic  and  social  angles  until  dark-> 
ness  fell  upon  this  House,  and  not  one  single  redeeming, 
feature  could  be  shown.  Not  one  Iota  of  justification  could 
be  foimd.  Not  one  sound  reason  for  this  treaty  which  Is  to 
rob  my  fellow  Pennsylvanians  of  millions  of  dollars  could  be 
advanced.  Ihis  treaty  cannot  be  defended.  This  action 
which  further  oppresses  and  which,  If  continued,  could  com- 
plete the  ruin  of  the  anthracite  industry  of  my  State,  the 
anthracite  operators  of  my  State,  and  the  business  and  pro- 
fessional people  of  my  State,  cannot  by  any  false  argument 
be  justified.  Nor  can  those  New  Deal  Representatives  in 
this  Congress  from  the  anthracite  districts  defend  this  in- 
Iqiiltous  treaty.  It  is  no  wonder  they  have  remained  silent. 
But  what  a  travesty,  what  a  tragic  commentary  on  all  those 
bright  and  fulsome  New  Deal  promises  to  the  miners  of  my 
State  and  to  their  wives  and  children  that  "happy  days  are 
here  again",  that  they  were  to  have  "the  more  abundant 
life",  when  now  this  anthracite  coal  treaty  with  Russia  is 
raised  as  a  gaunt  spectre  of  further  want  and  privation 
before  them,  while  not  one  of  their  New  Deal  Representa- 
tives utters  a  word  of  protest. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  until  this 
treaty  is  abrogated,  until  this  policy  is  abandoned,  until  we 
begin  to  realize  that  our  own  suffering  citizens  are  justly 
more  entitled  to  such  work  and  security  as  we  can  provide 
than  our  neighbors  across  the  leagues  of  land  and  sea;  I  say, 
until  we  begin  to  realize  that  not  empty  words  and  well- 
tumedf  phrases  but  real  acts  and  real  results  are  what  count, 
my  stricken  feUow  citizens  in  the  Pennsylvania  anthracite 
fields  must  continue  unjustly  to  suffer. 

And  it  shall  be  my  task  and  that  of  my  fellow  Republi- 
cans to  work  for  the  abrogation  of  this  treaty,  for  the  end- 
ing of  this  policy  that  snatches  the  very  bread  from  the 
mouths  of  little  children  in  the  anthracite  fields  of  Penn- 
sylvania In  order  to  hand  it  to  the  Soviet  Government. 


The£lectioii  of  Congressman  Ellenbogen  As  Judge 
Will  Bring  a  Distinguished  Public  Servant,  a 
Great  Lawyer,  and  a  Great  Humanitarian  to  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

OF  PiaiNSYLVANIA 

'     IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  16,  1937 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  privilege  of 
disoussing  the  record  of  Congressman  Henry  Ellenbogxm, 
my  distingu^ed  colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  and  his  can- 
didacy for  jQdge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Allegheny 
Ceunty. 

Mr.  Ellenbogen  was  first  elected  In  November  1932  and 
he  is  now  serving  his  third  term  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  a  member  of  the  important  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  The  older  and 
the  younger  Members  of  Congress,  aU  of  us,  respect  Mr. 
Ellenbogen  as  one  of  the  hardest-working  Congressman,  as 
a  man  who  is  devoted  to  his  duties  and  to  his*  constituents. 
He  Is  known  as  an  able  and. courageous  representative  of 
the  people  In  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

COmatKSSMAN   KLLENBOCEN   HAS   STIMTTIJITKD   PUBLIC  IMTXBEST   ZM 

COVEUiMSNT 

Good  government — government  that  Is  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  people — ^is  possible  only  when  the  people  take 
an  Interest  In  national  problems.  Congressman  ELLKNBOOXir 
has  stimulated  and  maintained  public  interest  in  government 
through  his  radio  broadcasts  and  through  his  frequent  and 
close  contact  with  his  constituents. 
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OOMCBESSMSir  KLUXB06EH   HAS  A 

The  record  of  Henxt  Ellenbogen  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  one  of  acdilevement  and  distinguished  serv- 
ice. He  voted  and  worked  for  economic  recovery,  social 
security,  aid  to  the  home  owners,  reli^  for  the  unemptoyed, 
and  the  auction  of  ctiild  labor.  He  was  a  leader  In  the 
fight  for  the  abolition  of  slums  and  the  construction  ci  km- 
cost  housing  and  was  the  sponsor  of  such  legislation.  He 
took  a  promin^t  part  In  obtaining  the  passage  of  legisla- 
tion to  protect  the  consumers  of  utility  services  and  to  ob- 
tain for  them  lower  prices  for  electricity,  for  gas,  for  tele- 
phone, for  water,  and  for  otber  utihty  services;  he  voted 
and  fought  for  legislation  for  the  middle  class;  he  voted  to 
protect  the  small  merchant  against  unfair  practices  of  gfant 
monopolies:  he  voted  to  assure  just  treatment  of  the  vet- 
erans and  he  worked  and  voted  unceasingly  for  flood  control 
tear  the  Pittdxu-gh  district  and  did  so  with  a  great  deal  of 
success. 

aociAx^SBcaiiTT  uKBsaumoir 

He  voted  and  fought-  for  old-age  pensicxis,  for  unemploy- 
meaat  insurance,  aid  to  widowed  mothers,  dep^ident  diil- 
dren.  and  to  the  needy  blind.  Since  his  election  to  Con- 
gress he  has  given  of  his  time,  his  energy,  and  his  al^ty  to 
every  battle  ^i^ch  was  fought  in  Wa^ilngton  to  Improve  the 
C(HXlJtic»)s  of  the  American  people  and  to  raise  th^  stand- 
of  living. 

Henry  EIllsbogen  has  distinguished  himself  by  his  fight 
against  the  abuses  of  the  utility  companies.  He  has  been  a 
true  champion  of  the  middle  class,  the  home  owner,  the  in- 
dependent merchant,  the  white-collar  employee,  and  of  the 
working  class. 

HOMS-LOAN  LSdSLATtoir 

Mr.  Ellemboobn  has  devoted  his  ^orts  to  the  preservation 
of  home  ownership  and  the  construction  of  low-cost,  decent, 
and  sanitary  homes — homes  full  of  light,  air,  and  sunshine. 

I  do  not  have  the  time  to  go  into  more  details.  The  meas- 
ures for  which  Congressman  Ellenbogen  voted  and  which 
have  brought  recovery  to  this  Nation  are  too  many  to  be 
mumerated  here. 

XLLBrBocnr  an  muAPmuBTr 

He  voted  for  the  social  and  economic  legislation  proposed 
by  President  Roosevelt,  but  he  preserved  his  indepoidence 
and  acted  in  accordance  with  his  own  conscience.  His  votes 
against  Ihe  gag  rules,  even  at  the  cost  of  incurring  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  leaders  of  the  House  oi  Representatives,  are 
well  known  to  the  people  of  Allegheny  County.  Congress- 
man Ellenbogen  adheres  to  his  convictions.  He  is  a  man 
who  cannot  be  dictated  ta 

The  Pittsburgh  newspapers  in  various  editorials  have  rec- 
ognized and  praised  the  hard  wcH-k  of  Mr.  Ellenbogen. 

OOM6BBSMAN  BLLKKBOGSN  IS  A  CAjnUDATX  POK  JUDOS 

Congressman  Ellenbogen  is  now  a  candidate  for  election 
as  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Allegheny  County. 
We  believe  that  his  services  are  needed  on  that  court  in 
order  to  uphold  the  laws  which  have  been  passed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  to  deal  out 
even-handed  justice  to  aU. 

WX  NEED  NKW  JUIKIES 

During  recent  months  we  all  have  become  convinced  that 
it  is  useless  to  pass  New  Deal  legislation  only  to  see  it  set 
aside  or  its  effectiveness  greatly  reduced  by  old-deal  judges. 
What  is  the  use  of  spending  many  months,  and  often  years, 
to  obtain  the  passage  of  legislation  which  will  benefit  the 
people  only  to  see  that  legislation  wiped  out  by  some  judge 
who  does  not  believe  in  it  or  to  see  the  laws  interpreted  in  a 
way  contrary  to  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  passed? 


WB  CAMMOT  HAVX  NKW  deal  laws  T7NXJCSS  WB  HATB  KKW 

The  overwhelming  victories  <rf  the  Democratic  Party  dur- 
ing the  past  5  years  have  made  it  possible  to  pass  the  laws 
which  are  necessary  to  meet  the  ccHnplez  factors  of  our  in- 
dustrial age. 


It  became  necessary  to  pass  laws  wfaidi  will  protect  the 
small  mer(diant  against  unfair  practices  of  giant  trusts;  to 
help  the  middle  class;  to  provide  employment  opportunities 
for  the  workingman.  to  assure  his  right  of  collective  bargain- 
ing, and  to  protect  him  against  periods  of  unemplojrment 
through  unemployment  insurance;  to  provide  for  our  people 
in  their  old  age  by  the  payment  of  old-age  pensions  and 
old-age  Insurance;  to  protect  the  Investor  against  stock 
manipulators;  to  protect  our  people  against  abuses  of  utility 
companies,  and  in  particular,  utility  holding  companies; 
and  to  take  steps  to  reduce  the  excessive  chargep  for  electxio 
power,  for  telephone,  for  gas,  for  water,  and  for  other  utility 
service. 

These  and  many  other  laws  passed  in  Washington  and 
Harrlsburg  for  the  protection  of  our  people  must  be  In- 
terpreted and  applied  in  the  courts.  It  Is  useless  for  State 
legislatures  or  for  Congress  to  pass  laws  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people.  If  these  laws  win  be  set  aside  by  the  courts  at 
culllfied  by  an  interpretation  which  will  be  given  to  them 
by  judges  who  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  si^t  of  these 
laws. 


TO 
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GAZMS,    WE   ITDBT 

ELLENBOGEN  AS   XDDCBS 


uoat  oo; 


H  we  want  to  preserve  the  gains  which  have  been  made 
by  laws  passed  during  the  last  5  years,  we  must  elect  Judges 
who  are  sympathetic  to  these  laws.  We  must  elect  men  as 
judges  who  have  the  social  and  humanitarian  viewpoint, 
which  inspired  the  passage  of  these  laws.  Congressman 
Ellenbogen  Is  such  a  man.  His  electloi^  as  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Allegheny  County  will  mean  the 
election  of  a  Judge  who  will  bring  a  social  and  humanitarian 
viewpoint  to  the  Interpretation  Of  our  laws.  It  will  nuean 
the  election  of  a  fair-minded  man  who  wiU  Interpret  the 
laws  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  passed  and  who  wlU 
epply  Justice  evezily  and  impartially  without  fear  or  fay6r. 
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lid:r.  Ellenbogen  holds  A.  B.  and  11*.  B.  degrees.  He 
has  practiced  civil  and  criminal  law  for  II  years.  He  has 
practiced  law  In  all  our  courts,  local  and  Federal,  Including 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania.  He  Is  also  a  member 
of  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Allegheny  County  Bar  Association,  the 
Pennsylvania  Bar  Association,  axKl  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. He  is  also  a  maaber  of  the  national  executive 
board  of  the  Lawyers'  Quild. 

The  courts  are  a  branch  of  our  Government.  Justice  in 
th«n  should  be  administered  by  and  for  the  peoide.  Con- 
gressman Ellenbogen  comes  from  the  people.  He  knows 
the  problems  of  life;  he  knows  the  difficulties  which  the 
people  must  face  every  day;  he  knows  how  difficult  it  is  fat 
the  average  man  to  make  a  decent  livelihood.  His  service 
in  Congress  and  his  experience  as  a  lawyer  have  given  him 
a  keen  insight  into  the  needs,  the  trials,  and  the  difficulties 
of  our  people. 

I   ROPE   THE   rSOPLE   WILL   ELECT   RBNBT   EXSMBOGBN   JXTDCB 

Congressman  Ellenbogen  will  make  an  ideal  Judge.  His 
knowledge  of  life  and  of  the  needs  of  our  times  wlU  aiaUe 
him  to  accurately  judge  the  case  before  him;  his  broad 
social  and  humanitarian  viewpoint  wUl  assure  the  people 
of  a  fair  and  sympathetic  Judge. 

The  election  of  Congressman  Ellenbogen  as  a  Judge  of 
the  court  of  cfxnmon  pleas  will  bring  a  distinguished  public 
servant,  a  great  lawyer,  and  a  great  humanitarian  to  the 
court  of  comnMxi  pleas.  We  need  Judges  like  Congressman 
Ellknbogkn. 

I  hope  that  the  people  of  Allegheny  County  will  elect 
Henry  Elunbogen  as  Judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas. 
This  is  my  reccxnmoMlation  to  the  people,  based  on  my 
exp&rience  as  a  bkwyer  while  practicing  law  in  the  same 
courts  with  Attorney  Ellenbogen  and  as  a  cf^eague  of 
Congressman  Ellenboobh  in  the  CongresB  of  the  United 
States. 
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The  $30,000,000  Second  St  Louis  JeiFersoii  Memorial 
Is  a  Dir^  Spot  on  the  Magic  Carpet  of  America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
f  Monday,  August  16, 1937 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  Bflr.  Speaker,  as  this  session  of  Con- 
fress  draws  to  an  end.  I  wish  It  were  possible  to  take  an  the 
Members  for  a  quick  Journey,  across  the  continent  to  view 
the  panorama  of  beauty  ^irbidi  unfcdds  itself  to  the  eye 
mile  after  mile  and  hour  after  hour  as  we  travel  westward. 
Were  it  possible  for  us  to  make  this  journey  together,  I 
feel  sure  that  all  the  Members  would  Quickly  come  to  a 
realization  that  ours  is  a  living,  growing,  and  changing 
counttyr^We  would  see  new  cities  building,  where  man  has 
harnessed  our  great  natural  resources.  We  would  realize, 
also,  that  our  natural  resources  are  still  almost  untouched, 
although  we  have  made  many  mistakes  by  our  neglect  and 
Indifference,  but  we  would  all  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
ODif  man.  of  all  the  animals,  could  be  so  stupid  as  to  live 
In  poverty  and  squalor  when  here  within  our  own  domain 
lies  every  essential  for  the  support  of  our  people  in  peace 
and  with  plenty.  As  we  would  Journey  from  coast  to  coast 
viewing  the  splendor  of  our  land  and  wondering  at  the 
limitless  wealth  a  generous  providence  has  made  our  por- 
tion, we  cannot  help  but  liken  the  pattern  that  unfolds  itself 
to  our  esres  to  that  of  a  great  magic  carpet,  on  which  every 
Uvlng  thing  depends  for  existence.  This  magic  carpet  we 
call  America  is  th^^i<"g  in  its  grandeur,  boundless  in  its 
opportunities,  and  shamefiil  in  its  incon^stencies.  Like 
all  carpets  it  has  its  dirty  spots.  The  dirtiest  spot  on  the 
magic  carpet  of  America  is  the  $30,000,000  Jefferson  Me- 
morial they  are  trying  to  build  in  St.  Louis.  On  my  Journey 
from  Washington  to  my  home  in  Kansas,  I  have  taken  time 
to  stop  off  in  St.  Louis  and  view  at  first  hand  this  dtrty 
spot.  Xt  is  a  dirty  spot  on  the  magic  carpet,  because  this 
memorial  was  conceived  to  deceive,  was  prompted  by  fraud, 
and  will  wind  up.  I  predict,  in  disgrace. 

The  pe<9le  of  St  Louis  know  that  there  is  no  actual  n^ 
for  a  monument  to  Jefferson  aside  from  the  beautiful  struc- 
ture they  now  have,  located  in  Forest  Park,  a  tract  of  more 
than  1,200  acres. 

The  St.  Louis  citizens  know  a  memorial  built  on  the  37- 
block  river-front  site  in  downtown  St.  Louis  is  only  a 

►  scheme  for  pitipei'iy  owners  apd  real-estate  operators  to 
^Tiio*i^  th^  beddings  onto  the  Federal  Qovemment  or  some 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  people  of  St. 
Louis  remember  the  crooked  bond-issue  election  of  Septem- 
ber 10. 1935.  and  even  the  taxi  drivers,  the  bus  men,  and  the 
hotd  employees  hold  their  nose  when  you  mention  "Jef- 

'  feraon  Manorial"  to  them. 

The  Jefferson  Meoxulal  in  Forest  Parte  is  a  magnificent 
structore  of  Bedford  sandstone,  classie  in  design  and  won- 
derfully adapted  to  the  purpose  of  housing  historical  ex- 
hibits of  the  LoolsiaoA  Purchase  days.  It  also,  in  late  years 
has  oome  through  the  indrfatigaWfi  efforts  of  the  Biissourl 
Historical  Society,  to  be  the  home  of  the  taduras  coUecUon 
of  trophies  given  to  Charles  lindbergh^  after  his  epoch- 
making  solo  flight  from  New  York  to  ^M>*  Pt»nce.  Be- 
sides the  historical  objects  and  reoords  lusembled.  there  is 
also  a  statue  of  Jefferson  within  the  building.  What  more 
memorial  can  be  asked  for? 

But  the  property  owners,  the  optlOD  holders  and  the  real- 
estate  promoters  of  St  Louis  are  not  satisfied  with  one 
memorial  to  Jefferson.  They  se^  another.  And  in  their 
yi  for  this  second  memorial  they  have  not  hesitated  to  use 
methods  which  to  say  the  least  are  questionable.    They  also 

.  are  perfectly  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  ben|^  of 
traod.  graft  and  corruptian  and  are  now  pre^jur^or  an 


early  completion  of  the  memorial,  by  their  insistence  on  the 
destruction  of  all  of  the  buUdings  on  the  site  which  for 
years  has  housed  the  pulsing  heart  of  St.  Louis'  commerce. 

In  destroying  this  business  area  they  are  also  disrupting 
the  operations  of  many  old,  established  firms.  They  are 
forcing  hundreds  of  small-business  men  to  seek  new  quar- 
ters elsewhere,  and  in  the  sum  total  they  are  doing  more 
harm  to  St  Louis  and  her  taxpayers,  than  all  the  memorials 
in  the  world  can  do  good. 

Mr.  Speaker,  next  year  we  are  going  to  hear  more  about 
this  Jefferson  Memorial  in  St  Louis.  We  ought  to  rub  out 
this  dirty  spot  on  the  magic  carpet  of  America  before  it 
spreads  to  other  localities.  It  is  a  vermin  that  is  infective. 
If  we  allow  the  Public  Treasury  to  be  drained  of  millions 
of  dollars  for  this  unnecessary  propcial,  what  right  have  we 
later  to  say  "No"  to  cities  like  Pittsburgh.  Cincinnati,  Louis- 
ville, Memphis,  and  New  Orleans  should  they  come  forward 
for  their  chance  in  the  national  grab  bag?  I  wish  ttrnX 
every  Member  of  Congress  could  have  gone  with  me  to  St. 
Louis.  They  could  see  the  utter  futility  of  trying  to  tear* 
down  buildings  to  make  a  memorial,  the  use  of  which  is 
more  questionable  than  the  utility.  Time  marches  on— so 
does  the  Government  deficit.  I  hope  next  year  we  will  aU 
get  together  and  do  our  part  in  meeting  the  President's 
request  for  a  balanced  Budget,  by  putting  a  stop  to  this 
wasteful  monstrosity — ^the  Jefferson  Memorial  in  St  Louis. 


Unemployment  and  Housing 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

'    HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  16,  1937 

Mr.' DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  arise  in  support  of  the 
bin  S.  1685.  although  I  am  well  aware  of  its  limitations 
and  that  it  is  only  a  step  in  the  right  directien.  Later  on 
in  my  remarks  I  shall  list  the  objectionable  features  of  the 
bill,  which  I  am  sure  will  be  taken  care  of  by  appropriate 
amendments  in  due  course. 

For  the  time  being,  however,  let  us  pass  the  bill  in  spite 

of  its  shortcomings.    The  bill  aptly  begins  with  a  declaration 

of  policy,  as  follows: 

It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation  by  employing  Its  funds 
and  credit,  as  provided  In  this  act,  to  assist  the  several  States  and 
their  political  subdlvlBions  to  alleviate  present  and  recurring 
iinemployment,  and  to  remedy  the  tinsafe  and  Insanitary  housing 
conditions  and  the  acute  shortage  of  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
dwellings  for.  families  of  low  Income  that  are  injtirious  to  thm 
health.  Safety,  and  morals  of  the  citizens  of  the  Nation. 

Our^  present  economic  order  rests,  to  a  great  extent,  upon 
the  cornerstone  of  land  values,  mortg'^ges,  interest,  and 
rents.  To  attempt  to  modify  this  structure  in  such  a  way 
as  to  improve  living  conditions  for  the  millions  of  i^ple 
who  are  con4emned  to  live  in  the  slums  naturally  summons 
into  the  discussion,  to  quote  a  great  thinker  on  the  subject^ 
"an  the  furies  of  self-interest." 

In  the  city  of  New  York  alone,  not  to  mention  our  large 
metropolitan  centers,  there  are  more  than  half  a  million 
families  living  in  66,000  Ihretrap  rOokeries  which  were  built 
in  the  last  century.  The  continued  existence  of  these  homes, 
if  such  they  may  be  called,  is  a  blot  on  our  civilization  and  a 
standing  challenge  to  our  civic  leaders  who  have  solved  other 
social  ills  but  so  far  have  been  powerless  to  alter  these  con- 
ditions under  which  men,  women,  and  children  live  without 
human  dignity  and  in  a  state  which  is  loathesome  to  every 
descent  instinct. 

But  to  state  the  problem  in  its  moral  terms  is  not  quite 
sufficient,  because  essentially  the  housing  question  is  one 
which  can  only  be  solved  in  the  political  and  economic  arenaa. 
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Bach  being  the  case,  tt  immediately  becomes  the  target,  and 
in  some  cases  the  football,  of  the  various  cqiposing  political 
and  economic  groupings  which  compose  our  society.  In  the 
conflict,  housing  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  both  Its  friends 
and  foes.  It  has  been  tied  to  the  tail  of  woric  relief.  It  has 
been  sentimentalized  by  anoti(nial  partisans  and,  Ood  knows, 
like  most  new  movements  it  has  more  than  its  share  of  well- 
meaning  cranks  and  crackpots.  It  has  been  attacked  by 
the  conservatives  as  wasteful  and  destructive  of  private  ini- 
tiative. To  the  reactionary  it  is  communistic;  to  the  extreme 
leftist  it  is  fasdsUc.  But,  above  all,  the  housing  movement 
has  been  under  constant  fire  of  those  fearful  elements  who 
feel  that  Government  housing  will  lead  to  the  destruction  of 
our  present  eccmomic  set-up.  Nothing  is  further  from  the 
truth.  And.  parenthetically,  I  should  like  to  add  that  the 
experience  of  several  advanced  Eruropean  countries  clearly 
indicates  that  if  government  housing  is  anything,  it  is  en- 
Ufl^tened  capitalism. 

There  clearly  is  nothing  socialistic  in  an  Intelligent  consid- 
eration of  the  housing  problem.  And,  of  course,  if  housing  is 
to  be  really  beneficial  to  the  broad  masses  of  our  people  it 
should  be  on  a  low-figure  basis  to  enable  even  the  humblest 
citizen  to  obtain  accommodations  fit  to  live  in  and  fit  to  bring 
up  a  family. 

Two  key  figures  are  usually  mentioned  as  the  basis  of  low- 
rental  housing.  The  first  is  $11  and  the  second  is  $6  per 
room.  The  first  represents  the  lowest  possible  rental  per 
room  at  ^i^iich  private  enterprise  is  able  to  furnish  new 
homes  in  our  larger  metropolitan  <;enters.  The  second  flgiu^ 
represents  the  rental  which  the  vast  mass  of  our  people  can 
afford  to  pay.  Of  course,  in  certain  sections  of  the  country 
where  costs  are  lower  this  figure,  naturally,  is  also  some- 
what lower.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  Southern 
States.  But  the  crux  of  the  housing  problem  is  essentially 
contained  in  these  two  numerals.  Reduced  to  its  funda- 
mentals, the  problem  consists  of  how  to  build  new  develop- 
ments at  a  sufficiently  low  cost  which  will  enable  us  to 
reduce  rents  from  $11  to  $6.  In  other  words,  the  process 
Involves  taking  one-third  of  our  population  from  miserable, 
dangerous  rookeries  and  rdiousing  them  in  homes  where 
sunshine,  space,  and  air  are  minimum  standards  and  where 
crime,  disease,  and  insanity  win  flotuish  with  less  profusion. 

But  is  it  true  that  $6  is  the  most  that  our  present  slum 
dwellers  can  afford  to  pay  per  room  for  their  homes? 

Let  Us  look  at  some  official  figures.  A  real  property  in- 
ventory taken  in  1933  by  the  United  States  Government  in 
64  large  American  cities  revealed  that  one-third  of  our  popu- 
lation paid  less  than  $20  per  apartment  per  month  in  rent. 
This  is  approximatdy  $6  per  room.  Under  su(di  circum- 
stances it  is  safe  to  assume  that  $6  in  the~  overwhelming 
majority  of  cases  represmts  the  maximum  ca,pacity  to  pay. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  if  these  people  could  pay  more 
for  better  accommodations,  they  would  certainly  do  so.  But 
this  is  not  alL  In  these  same  64  cities  it  was  discoverM  that 
two-thirds  of  the  famflies  which  were  investigated  earned 
less  than  $1,^27  a  ytar.^  Allowing  an  average  of  20  percent 
of  a  family's  earnings  for  rent.'  we  arrive  at  the  figure  of 
$265  a  year,  or  about  $6.25  per  room  per  month.  From. 
these  figures  it  becomes  douUy  apparent  that  $6  by  and 
large  is  the  limit  which  our  wcnrking  pcqpulation  can  afford 
to  pay  for  rent.  In  New  York  City,  apartment^  may  be 
rented  in  oM-law  tenements  for  an  average  (rf  about  $5  per 
room,  but  to  this  fligure  must  be  added  $1  for  heat.  She 
dollars,  then,  remains  the  average  rental  for  (uae-third  of 
the  population. 

The  fxroal  that  private  enterprise  cannot  build  new 
dwellings  to  rent  at  less  than  the  $11  figure  is  contained  in 
the  following:  limited  dividend  housing  devdcqpmaits  in 
New  York  .City,  such  as  the  Hillside  project  in  the  Bronx, 
Knickerbocker  vmage  in  Manhattan,  and  other  similar 
projects  average  $1130  per  room  per  month.  Ttese  projects 
received  Government  assistance  in  the  form  of  loans  at  4 
percent  interest  and  are  limited  as  to  dtvideods  to  6  percent. 


Some  confusion  exists  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  j^reciae 
nature  of  these  developments,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  apart  from  the  Government  loans,  these  developments 
were  promoted  by  private  interests,  financed  by  private  cap- 
ital, and  are  owned  and  controlled  by  private  real-estate 
groups.  In  Knickerbocker  Village,  for  example,  rents  run 
as  high  as  $14  per  room,  and  this  despite  the  fact  the  Fed- 
eral Government  loaned  about  $8,075,000  at  4  percent.  At 
the  Boulevard  Gardens  ixoject  at  Woodside.  Long  Island, 
despite  a.  Government  4-percent  loan,  the  relets  are  $12.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  nearly  aU  of  them  receive 
assistance  from  the  city  in  the  form  of  tax  exemption  so 
that  in  reality  the  average  rental  which  private  enterprise 
must  ask  is  much  higher  than  $11.  But  the  average  rental 
for  all  limited  dividend  projects  is  $11.30,  and  this  with  a 
legal  restriction  as  to  the  amount  of  profit  to  be  earned  by 
the  owners,  for  which  the  city  pays  in  the  form  of  tax 
exemption  on  the  buildings  for  all  but  two  developments.  In 
the  case  of  developments  buUt  by  private  entoprise,  where 
profits  are  unrestricted,  the  rental  per  room  is  far  greater. 

Under  the  definition  of  low-rent  housing  as  it  M^ppcajrs 
in  the  act  this  term  means  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwel- 
lings within  the  financial  reach  of  families  oi  low  income, 
and  devek)ped  and  administered  to  promote  servioeabiUty. 
efficiency,  economy,  and  stability,  and  embraces  all  necessary 
appurtenances  thereto.  The  dwellings  in  low-rent  housing, 
as  defined  in  the  act,  shall  be  available  solely  for  families 
whose  net  income  does  not  exceed  four  times  the  rental — 
including  the  value  or  cost  to  them  of  heat,  light,  water,  and 
cooking  fuel — of  the  dwellings  to  be  furnished  such  families, 
except  that  in  the  case  of  families  with  three  or  more  minor 
dependents  such  ratio  shall  not  exceed  5  to  1. 

The  act  then  continues  to  define  families  oi  k>w  income 
as  families  who  are  in  the  lowest  income  group  and  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  enough  to  cause  i»:ivate  enterprise  in 
their  locality  or  metropolitan  area  to  build  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwellings  for  their  use. 

The  most  serious  restriction  in  tiie  act  is  that  providing 
that  no  project  is  to  cost  more  than  $4,000  per  family  dwelling 
unit  or  more  than  $1,000  per  room  in  cities  with  populations 
of  less  than  500,000  or  more  than  $5,000  a  family  imit  or 
$1,250  a  room  in  cities  with  populations  above  that  figure. 
The  cost  limit  of  $1,250  a  room  will  work  against  the  low- 
inonne  populaticms  of  at  least  half  «  dozen  of  the  large 
northern  cities.  To  get  housing  in  these  cities  at  this  figure 
under  present  building  costs  may,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
experts,  necessitate  some  false  economies  at  the  expense  of 
fireproc^Ong  and  durability.  Any  limitation  Aould  have  been 
at  least  as  high  as  $1,500  a  room,  and  should  have  been  made 
more  flexible.  The  family  unit  limitations  of  $4,000  and 
$5,000  simply  mean,  in  practice.  In  connection  with  the  limi- 
tations per  room,  that  family  units  of  mwe  than  fomr  rooms 
c^pnot  be  built.  Such  a  restriction  must  operate  against  the 
larger-sized  low-income  families. 

I  do  not  also  apivove  of  that  portion  of  the  ^AH  which 
provides  that  no  new  dwelling  may  be  erected  ttnless  the 
same  number  of  unsafe  or  insanitary  dwellings  are  de- 
molished. This  provision  is  decidedly  too  drastic.  At  the 
very  leaist,  discretion  in  this  matter  should  have  been  left, 
to  the  Ibod  housing  authorities.  As  the  bin  stands,  there 
is  no  wvr  of  protecting  the  low-income  groups  against  * 
houdng  shortage:  the  bill,  by  its  own  tmns,  can  provide 
no  net  increase  in  the  amount  of  low-cost  housing  available. 
It  is  true  that  there  Is  an  alternative  providing  for  com- 
pulsory npair  or  imi»ov«nent  of  existing  bad  housing,  bat 
experience  has  sho^ra  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  such 
ccnnpulsions  effective. 

But  in  qptte  of  its  shortcomiitgs  as  af  orestated,  the  act 
is  a  tremendous  step  forward,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  win 
pvove  a  decided  boon  in  the  sedation  of  ttils  mooted  proUem. 
TbB  taffl  as  it  stands  does  recognize  important  sound  prin- 
dpies.  It  lanovldes  for  annual  substdles  and  not  merdy  for 
caiHtal  gnnts;  It  provides  for  decentraHitkin  by  gMam 
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local  authorities  the  right  to  engage  in  housing,  in  spite 
of  its  restrictive  features,  it  marks  a  step  forward  of  the 
fl]^  importance.  It  win  contribute  a  capital  simi  of  $500.- 
000.000  in  the  next  3  years— in  the  form  of  repayable  loans 
against  soimd  assets — to  clear  the  city  slums  and  build 
dectait  hoiising  for  our  low-income  city  groups. 


Wage  and  Hour  Legislation 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  16,  1937 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  session  of 
Congress  will  close  today  without  action  by  this  House  on  the 
important  wage  and  hour  bill.  Although  this  legislation  has 
been  passed  by  the  Senate  and  a  bill  favorably  reported  to  the 
House  by  the  Committee  on  Labor,  yet  the  Rules  Committee 
of  the  House  has  refused  to  pettnit  the  legislation  to  come 
before  the  House  for  consideration.  Notwithstanding  the 
well-understood  desire  of  a  large  majority  of  the  House  mem- 
bership to  act  upon  this  subject  of  legislation,  nevertheless, 
under  the  rules  of  this  House,  a  small  committee  can  and  has 
set  at  naught  thfe  will  6f  the  House.  The  Rules  Committee  has 
by  its  refusal  to  act  prevented  enactment  of  legislation  that 
is  generally  recognised  as  necessary  if  working  conditions  are 
to  be  improved. 

Every  liberal  mind  must  endorse  and  applaud  the  objec- 
tives that  are  souflht  to  be  achieved  by  Improving  working 
conditions.  Underpaid  and  overworked  men  and  women  and 
the  employment  of  children  in  industry  create  a  condition 
thftt  Is  not  only  detrimental  to  the  health  and  happiness  of 
the  individual  but  likewise  it  vitally  affects  the  national  wel- 
fare. To  improve  working  conditions  by  dimination  of  child  i 
labor.  limitation  of  hours  of  employment  as  well  as  a  mini- 
mum wage  that  wHl  be  sufficient  to  provide  something  beyond 
the  bare  necessities  of  life  and  provide  some  of  the  comforts 
and  pleasures,  challenges  the  active  participation  and  support 
of  all  who  think  in  terms  of  the  social  well-being  of  our  people 
and  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 


Government  Printing  Worth  While 


'standard.  Any  printing  is  too  expensive  if  the  thing  printed 
is  not  worth  the  printing;  it  may  not  at  all  be  called  expensive 
if  the  thing  printed  is  eminently  worth  while.  Many  of  the 
Government  publications  are  eminently  worth  while. 

There  has  recently  come  to  my  attention  a  publication  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  entitled  "Stories  of  American 
Industry."  This  highly  informative  and  scientific  treatise, 
written  in  the  langiiage  of  "the  man  on  the  street",  should  ba 
found  in  every  schoolroom  in  the  land.  I  lose  no  opportunity 
to  tell  my  teacher  friends  about  it  and  about  other  publica- 
tions. This  publication  is  not  a  document  for  free  distribu- 
tion, as  it  Is  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents 
in  Washington  at  a  cost  of  10  cents  per  single  copy,  or  $7.50 
per  hundred  In  lots  of  100  or  more.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  charge,  no  doubt,  covers  the  cost  of  printing,  this  and 
similar  publications  cannot  be  the  ones  referred  to  by  my 
colleagues. 

I  favored  an  appropriation  for  additional  copies  of  Con- 
gressman BLboM's  The  Story  of  the  Constitution.  To  me  it 
seemed  that  such  money  would  be  well  spent  for  a  great  edu- 
cational value.  I  also  favored  a  limited  number  of  copies  for 
free  distribution  of  the  National  Resource  Board's  volxune 
entitled  "Technological  Trends  and  National  Policy."  I  be- 
lieve money  is  properly  spent  in  printing  for  free  distribution 
hundreds  of  pamphlets  and  fanners'  bulletins  coming  directly 
from  scientific  sources  to  aid  the  citizen  on  the  farm  and  the 
housewife  in  the  home.  Therefore  I  believe  that  any  saving 
in  cost  of  printing  to  the  Government  should  come  through 
reducing  the  size  and  number  of  committee  hearings  and  like 
publications  instead  of  limiting  the  siu>ply  of  educational 
material.   Let  us  use  discrimination  in  our  economy. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  August  16,  1937 

lir.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  numerous  times 
during  this  session  I  have  heard  Members  criticize  the  enor- 
mous cost  of  {Minting  to  the  Government.  This  complaint  is 
partly  due  to  a  desire  to  economize  in  this  period  calling  for 
economy,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  to  evidence  of  genuine  waste, 
waste  which  should  be  stopped  and  never  permitted  at  any 
time.  One  of  my  colleagups  remarked  to  me  sometime  ago 
that  he  saw  truckloads  of  Government  publications  hauled 
away  as  waste  material  without  the  volumes  ever  having  been 
opened.  If  such  is  the  case.  I  am  as  anxious  as  he  is  to  see 
this  evil  corrected. 

However,  I  am  Uttle  inclined  to  complain  of  too  great  a  use 
o(  the  printer's  ink.  and  am  very  lypi  to  complain  of  too  Uttle 
use  of  It.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  Judge  the  eflteiency  of 
■cbools  and  colleges  by  the  degree  to  which  they  use  printer^ 
Ink.  and  I  am  beginning  to  wonder  If  the  United  States  Gov- 
erament  Itself  may  not  be  judged  somewhat  tay  the  same 


Sugar  Act  Should  Be  Amended  to  Remove  Restric- 
tions Against  Hawaii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  SAMUEL  W.  KING 

DELEGATE  FROM  HAWAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  21  (legislative  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20) ,  1937 
Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  further  reference  to  H.  R. 
7667,  the  so-called  sugar  bill,  as  finally  enacted  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  this  measure  now  establishes  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  sugar-control  legislation  the 
principle  for  which  I  have  been  contending  as  the  Repre- 
sentative of  the  people  of  Hawaii  insofar  as  regards  pro- 
duction quotas.  Its  quota  proyisions  place  Hawaii  on  a 
par  with  mainland  producers  as  a  part  of  the  domestic  mgar 
producing  economy.  Although  the  Hawaiian  quota  is  sub- 
stantially reduced  to  provide  an  increased  quota  tot  main- 
land cane-sjjgar  producers,  the  underlying  principles  of  the 
quota  provisions  are  fair  to  Hawaii  as  an  incorporated  Ter- 
ritory and  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States. 

However,  the  extraneous  and  extreme  limitations  on  the 
refiming  of  sugar  in  Hawaii  introduces  an  industrial  restric- 
tion in  this  agricultural  measure.  Hawaii  will  have  under 
this  law  two  different  forms  of  quotas  applied  to  its  sugar 
industry;  it  shares  with  all  other  domestic  producers  a  pro- 
duction quota  which  In  the  case  of  Hawaii  Is  a  substantial 
decrease  from  Its  maximum  production;  and  secondly,  it  will 
In  addition  be  denied  the  right  to  process  the  full  amoimt  of 
this  production  quota  in  final  marketable  form,  a  provision 
not  aiq)lled  to  any  mainland  producing  area. 

For  this  reason  I  feel  that  the  measure  should  not  be. 
enacted  Into  law;  or  If,  because  of  the  great  need  for  legis- 
lation. It  is  finally  approved,  then  the  provisions  placing  re- 
strictions on  Hawaiian  refined  sugar,  which  in  effect  erect 
trade  barriers  between  different  parts  of  the  Nation,  should 
be  removed  at  the  first  opportunity. 

In  expressing  to  the  President  my  appreciation  for  his 
repeated  opposition  to  this  discrimination.  I  wrote  the  follow- 
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tag  letter,  which  sUtee  the  attitode  o(  tbe  people  of  Hawaii 

toward  this  legislation: 

Aoeusr  94.  1037. 

Boo.  nUXnOJX  D.  BOOSKVXLT, 

PrtsUent  of  the  Untted  Statea. 

The  White  Houae.  WaaMngttm,  D.  O. 

DBAS  IOl  Pebibkwt:  Before  leavliig  WaShlogtoa  I  wlab  Vo  e»pr— 
my  very  slxioere  thanks  for  the  stand  that  you  have  taken  in  regard 
to  sugar  legislation  which  discriminates  against  the  Territory  of 
BiiwaU,  and  aaBure  you  that  the  people  of  HawaU  have  been 
waUdilng  the  progreas  of  this  leglatetlon  with  the  doeest  attention, 
and  very  deqdy  apfvedftte  your  ciiainptonshlp  at  tbtir  rl^ts  as 
fellow  Americans. 

May  I  ezpieas  my  strong  hope  that  yoa  wUl  see  lit  to  veto  the 
hoi  as  pennnrt  by  Oragreas,  slnoe  it  does  not  oorreet  the  Injustloe  to 
which  you  have  so  cleazty  called  attention.  It  is  diOcolt  to  com- 
promise a  matter  of  principle,  and  as  this  bill  does  not  incocporate 
the  principle  of  equal  treatment  which  you  have  tirged.  It  ^ould 
not  be  enacted  Into  law.  I  do  not  believe  the  material  Intereets  of 
any  part  at  the  sugar  Industry  wUl  be  sertouHy  injured  if  the 
Inglalatlnn  Is  reeonatdered  and  a  just  bill  enacted  in  a  reaaooaUe 
time  aftor  Oangreas  again  meets. 

Again  »-»<»TiirtT>g  you  most  sincerely  for  myself  and  for  the  people 
«f  WiwaU  for  yaar  advocacy  of  our  rl^ta,  Z  am. 
Very  reopecttulty  years, 

8.  W.  Kura 

Since  then  the  President  has  approved  the  bin,  but  accom- 
panied his  approval  with  a  strong  condemnation  of  the 
refining  restarictions  that  were  impn^eily  Incoiixirated  In 
this  act.  devised  primarily  to  aid  the  sugar  producers  and  not 
the  processors.  I  can  only  express  the  same  iK^e  that  the 
President  expresses  in  the  last  paragraph  ai  his  memoran- 
dum, that  the  provisions  regarding  the  refining  of  sugar  will 
be  eliminated  long  before  the  date  set  for  their  automatic 
termination.  Perhaps,  in  consideration  d  the  President's 
views,  a  bUl  to  that  effect  may  be  introduced  in  the  next 
aessiOQ  of  this  OoDgress.  in  which  case  I  hope  that  the  assur- 
ances given  the  President  by  Members  of  both  Houses  will 
be  carried  out.  even  if  in  advance  of  the  date  contemplated 
by  those  who  offered  such  assurances.  I  quote  his  memoran- 
dum below  as  the  best  possible  statement  of  the  inequity 
contained  hi  the  proposed  permanent  form  of  a  sugar-control 


s.  a.  veer 

The  problem  before  me  raised  by  the  enactment  at  H.  B.  7087 — 
the  so-called  sugar  bill— Is  that  the  bill,  intended  primarily  to 
benefit  the  many  thousands  of  fanners  who  produce  beets  and 
sugarcane  and  those  who,  at  the  place  of  jiroduction.  refine  the 
law  material  Into  sugar,  has  been  seriously  Impaired  in  Its  vidue 
by  the  indusiaa  of  a  pruvlrton  Intended  to  legaJlae  a  virtual 
moofopoly  in  the  hands  at  a  small  groOp  of  seaboard  reflneca. 

1  am  primarily  concerned  with  the  Interests  of  the  domestic 
beet  and  cane  growers  and  of  the  cane  gioweis  In  the  islamds 
which  are  under  the  American  flag  and  the  cane  growers  of  some 
of  aax  doee  neighbors,  such  as  Cuba. 

So  far  as  all  of  these  growers,  domestic  and  insular,  are  con- 
oemed,  the  system  of  quotas  provided  in  the  blU  is,  on  the  whole. 
equttaUe.  From  this,  the  most  important  objective  at  tbo  bill, 
I  have  no  reason  to  disagree. 

The  sole  difllculty  relates  to  a  little  group  of  seaboard  refiners 
who,  unfortunate,  for  many  years  were  i^le  to  Join  farces  with 
domestic  producers  In  the  mmtntmn»au»  at  a  continuing  and  power- 
ful lobby  In  the  National  Oapitol  and  ^sewhcre.  This  lobby  has 
cost  the  stockholdas  of  these  refining  oompanles  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  It  has  been  wholly  unnecessary  so  far  as  protection  at 
the  domestic  beet  and  cane  producers  has  been  oimoemed. 

It  is  with  great  regret.  Cberef ore.  that  I  find  that  the  Oungrees 
has  accorded  a  status-quo  continuation  of  this  seaboanMeflnery 
monopcdy  for  two  and  a  half  years  to  come.  The  bill  in  this  re- 
eptct  gives  only  one  ray  of  hope — for  it  provides  that  this  refining 
monopoly  shaU  terminate  on  March  1,  1940,  whereas  the  beet- 
and  cane-produoers'  quota  Is  extended  to  December  81,  IMO. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  bill  I  have  been  given  the  following 
assurancee  by  Senators  representing  the  great  majority  of  conU- 
nental  sugar  produoers:  .  _  ,  ^       .    *      « , 

1.  That  their  primary  interest  in  sugar  legislation  is  to  afford 
protection  to  the  growers  of  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  in  all 
domestic  sugar-producing  sreas  of  the  United  States  and  when 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1M7  comes  up  for  renewal  they  wfll  endeavor 
to  deal  with  the  question:  of  refined  sugar  quotas  in  a  separate 
measure. 

2  That  they  recogniae  the  fact  that  HawaU  and  Puerto  Elco 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  are  Integral  parte  of  the  United  Stetes  and 
ahoidd  not  be  discrlmlnati^  against. 

3.  That  when  the  reft^  sugar  quotas  for  HawaU.  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islapds  are  terminated,  they  wHl  endeavor 
to  enact  legislation  nrovldlng  that  minimum  labor  standards  In 
sugar  refineries  in  these  (rfCshore  areas  shaU  not  be  lower  than 
the  Tntntiwiim  standards  in  refineries  on  tbc  malnlanrt. 


4.  Tfaat  in  futurs  legtBlatlon  they  will  we  to  it  that  tba 
ean  housewife  Is  protected  adequately. 

I  have  received  similar  assurancee  from  responsible  leaden  ct 
the  House  at  Bepressntatlves.  lb  view  of  these 
ton,  I  am  approving  the  blU  with  what  amoumte  to  a 
agreement  that  the  unholy  alllanne  between  the  eaa 
growers  on  the  one  hand  and  the  seaboard  refining  monopoly  oa 
the  other,  has  been  teraaliiated  by  the  groerars.  That  means  that 
hereafter,  the  refiner's  lobby  should  expect  no  help  from  the 
domestic  growers.  That  Is  at  least  a  definite  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

I  h(^)e  that  the  next  seesion  of  the  Congrees  wiU  consider 
repealing  ae  shortening  the  dense  whldi  oontlaass  the  refining 
monopoly  to  March  1.  1940;  but  even  if  Congress  doee  not  then 
act.  the  end  of  the  monopoly  is  definitely  in  dght  and  I  sincerely 
trust  that  noUting  wlU  be  done  by  the  domestic  gwwers  of  beete 
and  cane  to  perpetuate  It.  The  mocuq^y  eoeto  the  American 
houseiwlfe  millions  of  dcdlars  every  year  and  I  am  Just  as  con- 
cerned for  her  as  I  am  for  the  farmers  themseli 


Tbx  W: 
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Train  Dispatchers  Endorse  Con^rcaynan  Ellen* 
bogen  for  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Coaunon  Pleas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  HENRY  ELLENBOGEN 

OF  PEMMSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  20,  1937 

Mr.  ELLENBOGEN.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  am  a  candidate  tat 
judge  of  the  court  of  oommon  pleas. 

I  bave  becfxne  convineed  that  It  is  tisdess  to  pass  New 
Deal  legislation  (mly  to  see  it  ntilUfled  or  its  effectiveness 
greatly  reduced  by  *'<dd  deal**  judges.  It  is  ustiess  to  pass 
social  security  and  economic  legislation  for  tbe  benefit  of 
our  people  unless  we  have  judges  who  believe  in  these  laws 
and  who  wHl  ujfliold  them.  It  is  useless  to  pass  laws  for 
the  benefit  of  our  home  owners,  for  the  benefit  of  the  middle 
class,  the  small  merchant,  and  for  the  protecticm  of  our 
worUngman  unless  we  have  judges  who  believe  pi  these 
laws  and  who  will  sustain  them;  it  is  useless  to  pass  social- 
security  laws  for  our  aged,  for  Uie  widowed  mothers  and 
dependent  chlMren.  for  the  needjr  blind  and  the  unemployed 
unless  we  have  Judges  vrtio  win  uxdiold  them;  It  is  useless  to 
pass  laws  to  protect  Hie  people  against  abuses  by  utility 
companies  in  order  to  obtain  lower  prices  for  water,  elec- 
tricity, gas,  telephone,  and  other  utOtty  aenrioe  unless  we 
have  fair  judges  i^o  will  uphold  these  laws;  it  Is  useless  to 
pass  any  of  these  laws  unless  we  have  judges  who  win 
ui^old  them  and  interpret  and  aj^ply  them  In  the  spirit  in 
which  they  were  passed. 

TTiis  viewpoint  is  wen  expressed  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Luhrsen. 
president  of  the  American  Train  Dispatchers  Association,  in 
which  he  pledges  support  of  my  candidacy  for  judge  of  tbe 
court  of  common  pleas.  In  his  letter  Mr.  Taihrsen  urges  the 
people  "to  give  undivided  support  to  H^  HmtT  KTT.nfBOcnf 
in  his  campaign  for  election  as  judge  oifme  court  of  common 
pleas."    r~\ 

lUs  great  leader  of  the  American  Tndn  DAspatcbers  As- 
sociation says  that: 


We  owe  lir.  KLXxmoGnr  every  Ut  of  sui^oet  we  can  give  him. 
We  have  learned  the  lesson  that  in  order  to  enjoy  the  new  era 
opening  up  to  the  pec^le  of  our  country  we  lAust  have  the  rl^^t 
kind  of  Judges.  It  is  futUe  to  light  for  New  Deal  legislstlon  and 
get  it  through  our  legislative  halls  only  to  find  that  saaart  lawyers 
can  twist  this  pbnm  or  that  phrase  and  give  'an  old  deal  Judge 
the  small  opportunity  be  seeks  to  eateuse  him  tn  nullifying  the 
law  or  modifying  it  so  as  to  make  It  practleally  uselees. 

We  must  have  the  right  kind  of  judges.  I  sineerely  hclieve  that 
HsHmT  auaaraooBV  is  the  ri^t  kind  at  a  man  to  isake  the  right 
kind  of  a  Judge,  snd  I  will  deeply  spprecists  your  doing  every- 
thing you  can  to  obtain  his  election. 

I  have  become  a  candidate  for  judge  becanse  I  brieve  that 
I  we  must  have  judges  who  have  a  aodal  and  humanitarian 
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viewpoint.  I  pledge  that  as  a  Judge  I  win  hand  oat  even- 
handed  Justice  and  administer  the  laws  Impartially  aiMi 
f  fiitrhr.  As  a  Judge  ot  the  court  of  common  pleas  I  shall 
eoDtinue  to  serve  the  people  of  Allfghnny  Coimty  as  I  hope 
I  have  served  them  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


Air-Mafl  Legislation 


( 


ments  and  briefs  presented  before  the  Commission  In  soch 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  MKW  TOSS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  August  21  {legislative  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20),  1937 

lir.  MEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remaito  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Rscoho  a  summary  of 
airHuail  bills  reported  by  the  Committee  on  the  Post  OfSce 
and  Post  Roads  this  session. 

OOICISTXC  Aa-MAIX,  SKBTICS 

H.  R.  4732,  to  revise  the  air-mall  laws.  The  bill  (H.  R, 
4732)  to  revise  the  air-mall  laws  was  reported  to  the 
House  May  4.  1937.  It  does  not  seek  to  set  up  ST  new 
method  of  administering  the  air-mail  services.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  clarify  the  language  of  certain  sections  of  the 
Air  BCail  Act  of  June  12,  1934.  and  make  certain  changes 
which  experience  has  proved  to  be  desirable  so  that  the  air- 
mail services  may  be  better  administered.  No  revolutionary 
changes  wlU  be  effected  by  the  passage  of  these  amendments, 
but  th(elr  enactment  will  enable  the  Post  OflElce  Department 
to  meet  conditions  which  have  developed  and  are  developing, 
and  contribute  further  to  the  unprecedented  growth  of 
lUr  mail  and  air  transportation  which  has  taken  place  since 
the  enactment  of  the  1934  law. 

The  bill  defines  a  "nonmail  schedule**  as  one  for  which 
comprasatlon  at  mileage  rates  is  ncA  authorized  by  the  Post 
OfDce  Department.  A  number  of  the  air-mail  contractors 
operate  extra  passenger  and  express  schedules  In  addition  to 
regular  contract  alr-mall  schedules,  and  under  existing 
law  the  Department  can.  upon  request  of  the  contractor  and 
for  hto  convenience,  utiUze  these  noncontract  schedules  for 
the  carrying  of  malL  Air  mall  thus  carried  is  included  in 
the  average  monthly  load  transported  over  the  route  when 
the  computations  are  made  to  determine  pay  for  the  carry- 
ing of  excess  poundage  over  the  route.  The  l^  would  make 
it  p^ectly  dear  that  the  bidder  to  whom  a  contract  is 
awarded  would  be  required  to  cany  the  air  mail  over  the 
route  at  the  rate  of  pay  which  he  bid  for  the  full  initial 
period  of  the  contract. 

Itie  present  law  authorizes  the  Postmaster  General  to 
make  extensions  of  air-man  routes  under  certain  conditions. 
This  provision  of  the  law  has  been  construed  to  limit  the 
extensioos  of  routes  from  the  ends  or  terminals  of  such 
routes  and  to  prohiUt  such  extensions  from  intermediate 
points  of  any  route.  The  pending  bill  would  authorize  ex- 
tensions of  not  to  exceed  250  miles  from  either  the  ends 
or  terminals  of  the  routes  and  also  from  intermediate  points 
on  the  routes,  and  at  a  rate  of  pay  for  such  extensions  not 
exceeding  the  rate  of  pay  fixed  for  the  route  extended. 
Extensions  from  Intermediate  points,  if  allowed,  would  /In 
many  Instances  enatde  the  Post  Ofllce  Department  to  provide 
service  to  cities  and  sections  which  would  not  otherwise  be 
served. 

The  existing  law  provides  that  aU  extensions  authorized 
for  any  one  route  may  not.  at  any  time,  exceed  an  aggregate 
of  250  miles.    This  provision  will  continue  to  apply. 

The  Interstate  Ccnnmerce  Cnmmisslon  is  required  to  fur- 
nish to  the  Postmaster  Qenoral  copies  of  aU  reports  made  by 
its  auditors,  examiners,  or  employees  rdating  to  any  exam- 
ination of  books,  records,  accounts,  ctmtracts.  and  so  forth, 
of  air-mail  contractors.  C(q;des  of  such  reports  furnished  to 
the  Postmaster  General  in  advance  of  pay-rate  hearings 
would  aid  the  Post  Ofllce  Department  In  preparing  its  argu- 


Another  provision  octends  the  time  within  which  the 
nites  fixed  by  the  I^tc^state  Commerce  Conmiission  for  the 
transportation  of  air  mall  shall  not,  in  the  aggregate,  ex- 
ceed the  anticipated  air-mail  revenues.  Tlie  date  for  bring- 
ing air-mail  transportation  costs  within  the  limits  of  air- 
mail postage  revenues  is  changed  from  July  1,  1938,  to  July 
1,  1940.  If  H.  R.  4732  is  not  passed,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  will,  under  existing  law,  be  requhred  to 
revise  the  present  rates  of  pay  for  air-mail  contractors  so 
that  tl^  aggregate  pay  to  all  contractors  on  and  after  July 
1,  1938.  will  not  exceed  the  anticipated  air-mail  postage 
revenues. 

The  existing  law  forbids  air-mail  contractors  to  buy, 
acquire,  hold,  own,  or  control,  directly  or  indirectly,  any 
interest  in  an^  other  partnership,  corporation,  or  business 
engaged  in  any  phase  of  the  aviation  industry,  or  in  turn 
be  owned,  bought,  acquired,  held,  or  controlled  by  any  other 
concern  interested  in  any  phase  of  the  aviation  industry. 
The  law,  however,  does  not  specifically  provide  that  no  air- 
mail contractor,  itself,  may  engage  in  any  other  phase  of 
the  aviation  industry  than  carrsring  the  mail  and  other  air- 
transport business.  H.  R.  4732  provides  that  an  air-mail 
contractor  may  not  "engage  directly  or  indirectly  in  any 
phase  of  the  aviation  industry  except  the  transportation  of 
man,  passengers  and  express,  the  training  of  personnel,  the 
maihtenance  and  repair  of  transportation  and  ground 
facilities  and  equipment  necessarily  incidental  to  such 
transportation,  and  the  research  and  experimental  work 
essential  to  the  proper  development  of  air-transport  serv- 
ice." This  makes  clear  Just  what  kind  of  other  business 
activities  an  air-mail  carrier  may  engage  in,  and  would 
eliminate  some  doubts  which  now  exist  with  reference  to 
the  legality  of  certain  activities  of  some  of  the  air-mail 
contractors,  . 

The  bill  makes  clear  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission is  not  to  consider  any  application  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  air-mail  line  or  air-transport  service,  or  to  grant 
any  such  application  on  the  grounds  of  public  convenience 
and  necessity,  or  for  any  other  reason.  The  authority  of 
the  Post  OfBce  Department  to  establish  air-mail  routes  is 
thus  clearly  defined  and  imder  the  existing  law  certificates 
of  public  convenience  and  necessity  are  not  required  for 
nonmail  lines.  The  law  does  prohibit  air-mail  contractors 
from  establishing  service  off  of  their  air-mail  routes  where 
such  off-line  service  will  compete  with  the  air-mail  services 
or  with  the  routes  of  other  air-mall  contractors. 

XZPAMSIOIV  or  THS  AIB-ICAtL  MAP 

H.  R.  6628.  to  permit  the  further  extension  of  the  Air  Mail 
Service.  This  bill  (H.  R.  6628)  passed  the  House  and  was 
reported  in  the  Senate,  but  was  not  passed  by  that  body  prior 
to  adjournment.  It  permits  an  increase  of  3,000  route-miles 
and  7,000,000  airplane-miles  annually.  This  recommendation 
is  necessary  because  the  Air  MaU  Service  has  been  so  de- 
veloped that  the  Department  is  within  10  miles  of  the  present 
route-mileage  limitation  set  by  Congress,  and  right  up  to 
the  very  limits  of  the  present  scheduled  or  fiown  mileage 
authorization.  No  more  extensions,  additional  schedules,  or 
new.  routes  can  be  put  into  operation  imtil  Congress  author- 
izes the  expansion.  Meanwhile  a  number  of  our  cities  will 
suffer  because  the  Department  does  not  have  the  right  to 
give  them  the  air-mail  service  they  merit. 

KXPmifXMTAZ.  SSBVICB 

H-  R.  7448,  to  provide  for  experimental  alr-mall  services 
to  further  develop  safety.  efBciency,  and  economy,  and  for 
other  purposes.  This  bill  passed  the  House  August  2,  1937, 
and  is  awaiting  action  in  the  Senate  Post  Office  Committee. 
It  authorizes  the  Postmaster  General  to  provide  experimental 
lines  and  services  for  transporting  the  mail  in  order  to 
develop  greater  safety,  higher  efficiency,  and  Improved 
economy  of  operatioa  It  will  permit  the  development  of 
blind  fiying  as  well  as  pick-up  and  delivery  service,  the 
operation  of  a  stratosphere  line,  autogyro  shuttle  service,  and 
so  forth,  and  give  service  to  many  additional  cities  which 
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■re  off  the  regular  atr-mail  routes.  The  bill  requires  the 
Postmaster  General  to  report  back  to  Congress  on  this  mat- 
ter, and  we  will  then  have  an  opportunity  to  determine  the 
value  of  the  experiments  and  the  need  for  permanent  leg- 
islation. 

ALAOJAX  AZB-MAIL  gEKnCM 

H.  R  6167,  to  provide  a  surcharge  on  certain  air  mail  car- 
ried in  Alaska.  This  measure  was  enacted  into  law  during 
the  session  Just  ended.  It  contains  two  amendments.  One 
is  for  the  purpose  of  making  existing  law  andy  to  the  car- 
riage of  mails  to  and  from  the  Territory  of  Alaska  instead 
of  only  to  the  carriage  of  mails  within  the  Territory  of 
Alaska.  The  object  of  the  other  amendment  to  the  law  Is  to 
permit  the  fixing  by  way  of  surcharge  by  the  Postmaster 
General  of  rates  of  postage. 

The  Department  has  under  consideration  the  establish- 
ment of  several  additional  routes  which  will  materially  ad- 
vance the  mails  in  delivery  and  over  which  it  Is  proposed 
to  fix  a  surcharge  on  the  mail  transported.  The  reasons  for 
the  proposed  surcharge  may  be  briefly  stated  as  foUows: 

First.  It  will  provide  additional  revenue  which  will  par- 
tially compensate  the  Government  in  providing  the  more 
costly  means  of  transportation. 

Second.  Under  the  existing  law  the  only  contracts  that 
may  be  awarded  must  provide  for  the  carriage  of  all  classes 
of  mail  at  the  regular  rates  of  postage  which  usually  results 
in  the  plane  being  filled  to  capacity.  If  authority  isfranted 
to  fix  a  surcharge,  the  mails  transported  may  be  lU&ited  to 
that  class  of  mails  and  there  will  be  room  in  the  plane  for 
the  carriage  of  passengenrand  other  traffic,  which  Is  very 
desirable  on  account  of  the  very  limited  transportation  fa- 
cilities in  the  Territory. 

Third.  By  the  authorization  of  aindane  service  on  a  regu- 
lar schedule,  it  will  provide  a  dependable  and  expeditious 
means  of  transportation,  which  is  greatly  needed  in  Alaska 
and  which  doubtless  will  greatly  assist  in  the  development 
of  the  resources  of  the  Territory. 

FOWON  AIB  MAIL 

H.  R.  7873,  providing  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails 
on  certain  commercially  operated  aircraft,  and  for  ottier 
purposes.  The  bill  H.  R.  7873  was  favorably  reported  to  the 
House  on  July  19,  1937,  and  a  hearing  was  granted  by  the 
Rules  Committee  August  2,  1937.  The  measure,  however, 
did  not  reach  the  fioor  of  the  House  for  consideration  be- 
fore adjournment.  Its  early  consideration,  however,  is 
hoped  for  in  the  next  session,  for  it  is  an  important  piece 
of  legislation. 

This  bill  was  introduced  at  the  request  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  to  provide  legislation  necessary  to  establish  trans- 
Atlantic  air-mail  service  which  will  be  operated  Jointly  with 
foreign  countries.  While  provision  is  made  for  the  continu- 
ance of  our  present  contract  system  where  desirable,  the  bill 
enables  the  Postmaster  General  to  pla^  mall  on  any  out- 
going aircraft  and  to  pay  for  it  at  poundage  rates.  This 
will  permit  the  Department  to  take  advantage  of  all  out- 
botmd  flights,  whether  by  American  or  foreign  operators,  will 
expedite  transportation,  and  will  eliminate  the  subsidy  fea- 
ture which  is  inherent  in  our  contract  system. 

It  should  be  noted  that  mail  may  be  carried  by  lighter- 
than-air  craft  as  well  as  by  heavier-than-air  craft  under  the 
tem:iB  of  this  measure.  * 

Section  by  section,  the  bUl  provides  as  follows: 

Section  1  authorizes  the  Postmaster  General  to  place  mail 
on  any  out-bound  commercially  operated  aircraft  not  other- 
wise obligated  to  carry  the  mails.  Refusal  is  made  unlawful 
and  penalty  imposed  of  denial  of  clearance. 

Section  2  (a)  and  (b)  set  out  the  rates  to  be  paid  on  a 
poundage  basis,  calculations  to  be  based  on  the  shortest  dis- 
tance between  the  points  on  the  route: 

F\)r  letters  and  cards  carried  by  heavier-than-air  craft: 
$1.85  per  pound  for  the  first  thousand  statute  miles,  or  any 
fraction  thereof;  and  at  the  rate  of  $lJtt  per  pound  1.000 
statute  miles  for  greater  mileage. 

For  other  articles,  including  parcel  post:  $0.50  per  pocmd 
for  the  first  thmiffind  statute  miles,  or  any  fracticm  thereof; 


and  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  pound  per  1.000  statute  miles 
for  greater  mileage. 

For  letters  and  cards  carried  by  lifihter-than-alr  craft: 
$1  per  pound  per  thousand  statute  miles,  or  pro  rata  thereof 
for  greater  or  less  mileage. 

For  other  articles,  including  parcel  post:  $0.27  per  pound 
per  thousand  statute  miles,  or  pro  rata  thereof  for  greater 
or  less  mileage. 

The  rates  for  lighter-than-alr  service  are  made  less  than 
the  rates  ^or  heavier-than-air  service  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  m  compensation  for  a  service  considered  slower 
than  the  airidane  service,  and  by  a  craft  capable  of  carrying 
a  larger  volume.. 

Section  2  (c)  is  designed  to  Insure  fair  dealing  where  there 
Is  a  Joint  service  operated  by  the  United  States  and  another 
country.  It  will  permit  the  Postmaster  General  to  reduce 
the  poundage  rates  to  foreign  operators  when  their  govern- 
ment pays  our  operators  less  than  the  rates  set  out  in  this 
bfll^ 

Section  2  (d).  This  paragraph  requires  American  com- 
panies to  collect  from  countries  contiguous  to  the  United 
States  (such  as  Canada)  the  same  rates  for  mails  in  the 
same  outbound  direction  as  they  are  paid  by  the  United 
States  Post  Office  Department,  or  have  their  pay  from  the 
United  States  Post  Office  Department  reduced  to  the  rate 
accepted  from  the  contiguous  country. 

The  next  paragraph  states  that  the  determination  of  the 
Postmaster  General  on  any  questions  arising  under  this  leg- 
islation shall  be  final. 

Section  3,  first  paragraph.  Is  to  rebut  any  presimiption 
that  a  company,  after  operating  for  a  time,  may  secure  a 
right  to  the  carrying  of  mails  as  against  another  operator 
that  may  institute  a  service  and  be  able  to  carry  malls  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Department. 

The  second  paragrai^  prohibits  poundage-rate  operations 
by  airplanes  over  contract  routes  as  a  matter  of  fairness  to 
our  contract  operators. 

Section  4  authorizes  the  Postmaster  General  to  fix  postel 
rates  for  our  foreign  air-mail  service. 

Section  5  permits  renewal  of  existing  foreign  air-mail  con- 
tracts, for  5-year  periods,  at  not  exceeding  the  rate  at  the 
time  of  renewal,  with  proper  Government  safeguards  with 
respect  to  discontinuance,  curtailment,  or  suq;>en8ion  of 
service. 

The  second  paragraph  provides  for  establishing  new  foreign 
air-mail  service  imder  formal  contract  when  deemed  deslr« 
able.  This  involves  advertising  for  bids  and  the  tnuanoe  of 
detailed  specifications.  Only  American  dtiwDs  are  dlglble 
to  bid. 

Both  renewals  and  new  contracts  must  be  passed  upon  by 
a  special  ctmunittee  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Attorney  General,  the  Postmaster  General,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Section  6  (a)  requires  information  as  to  the  character 
of  bidding  corporations.  Including  evidence  of  the  bidder's 
responsibility. 

Section  6  (b)  is  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  inter- 
locking interests  of  different  companies. 

Section  7  (a)  authorizes  the  Postmaster  General  to  refuse 
service  by  insufficient  or  unsafe  equipment. 

Section  7  (b)  provides  for  the  furnishing  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  of  specifications  as  to  the  character  of  equip- 
ment to  be  ani^U):sred  and  maintained  in  the  contract  service. 

Section  8  IS  designed  to  prevent  Individual  action  by  Amer- 
ican operators  in  foreign  countries  in  making  arrangements 
with  authorities  in  those  countries  respecting  open^cms, 
lines  of  routes,  or  other  matters,  and  then  invoking^ch 
agreements  against  the  Department  where  they  may  ufect 
the  administration  of  our  foreign  air-mail  contracts. 

Section  9  (a)  clarifies  the  basis  of  pay  for  carrying  excess 
mails  on  contract  routes.         _ 

Section  9  (b)  requires  all  flymg  equipment  used  in  the  per- 
formance of  contract  air-mail  service  to  be  of  United  States 
manufacture,  and  all  other  equiiment  and  supplies  used  in 
such  performance  to  be  of  XTnited  States  manufacture  or  be 
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producU  of  the  United  States.    Tills  does  not  apply  In  the 
event  of  emergencies. 

Section  9  (c)  authorizes  the  Postmaster  General  to  pre- 
scribe tbe  freqiwncy  of  service  and  line  of  route  to  accom- 
modate the  mails.  It  also  permits  the  carriage  of  mails  on 
nofunail  schedules  or  planes  at  the  request  of  the  contractor. 

Section  9  (d)  provldBs  for  increases  and  changes  in  service. 

Section  10  states  that  any  contract  fOT  foreign  air-mail 
service  may  be  terminated  by  Congress  without  allowance  of 
any  indemnity  to  the  contractor. 

"Section  11.  first  paragraph,  specifics  the  manner  in  which 
contractor^sball  keep  their  books,  records,  and  accounts. 

The  second  paragraph  provides  for  readjustment  of  con- 
tact rates,  but  specifies  that  they  shafl  not  be  readjusted 
^  as  to  exceed  the  original  contract  rates,  and  that  rates  for 
service  on  any  newly  established  routes  shall  not  be  reduced 
for  the  first  5  years  unless  the  contractor  agrees  thereto. 
This  paragraph  also  provides  for  surrender  of  the  contract 
when  the  operator  is  not  satisfied  with  any  reduction  in  pay 
proposed  by  the  Post  Office  Department,  but  no  new  contract 
covering  such  route  may  be  awarded  at  a  higher  ^te  of  pay. 

Section  12  limits  the  salary  which  may  be  paid  by  a  con- 
tracts to  any  officer,  director,  or  regular  employee,  to  a  rate 
not  exceeding  $25,000  per  year  for  full-time  service. 

Section  13  pertains  to  cancelation  of  contracts  for  willful 
neglect,  and  imposes  penalty  for  unreasonable  or  unneces- 
sary delay  in  transporting  thcf  mails. 

Section  14  prohibits  collusion  in  the  making  q^  bids. 

Section  15  provides  tea  forfeiture  of  the  contract  if  an 
operator  violates  any  provisions  of  this  measure. 

Section  16  permits  the  Department  to  have  domestic  mails 
dirried  on  the  part  of  any  United  States  foreign  air-mail 
routes  between  the  terminus  thereof  and  the  boundary  of  the 
United  States.  There  may  be  cases  where  the  terminus  of 
a  foreign  air-mail  route  may  be  inland  and  it  is  desired  to 
serve  a  domestic  post  office  between  the  United  States 
terminus  and  the  border,  and  this  section  would  provide  J 
for  service  between  the  two  domestic  offices  incidental  to  > 
service  to  the  foreign  country. 

Section  17  prohibits  competing  operations  between 
contractors.  F 

Section  18  authorizes  the  Postmaster  General  to  main- 
tain postal  agencies  at  points  on  United  States  foreign 
air-mail  routes  in  foreign  countries  or  possessions  of  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  handling  air  mails  in 
transit. 

Section  19  snrotects  the  pay  and  working  conditions  of 
our  pilots  and  copilots. 

Section  20  defines  certain  terms  used  in  the  bill. 
^  Section  21  provides  that  nothing  in  the  bill  shall  modify  or 
.  affect  the  Domestic  Air  Mail  Act  of  1934,  as  amended. 


standing  decisions  in  the  case  of  human  rights  ever  delivered 
by  that  great  Court  throughout  its  entire  history. 

The  decisions  immediately  and  directly  beneficially  effect 
the  welfare  of  26,000.000  of  our  people  and  open  the  way  for 
PWeral  and  State  governments  to  extend  social  welfare  legis- 
lation into  other  fields  of  human  endeavor. 

The  day  upon  which  these  decisions  were  rendered  may 
well  be  considered  one  of  the  most  decisive  days  in  all  our 
history  as  a  nation— a  turning  point  in  our  national  wel- 
fare. On  that  day  the  Supreme  Court  made  it  plain  that 
the  Constitution  is  a  living  docmnent  capable  of  meeting 
and  answering  the  challenge  of  changed  economic  condi- 
tions. It  cleared  the  way  and  made  possible  the  enactment 
of  a  comprehensive  program  of  legislation  to  promote  the 
general  welfare. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  has  been  a  growing  feeling 
upon  the  part  of  many  that  the  Constitution  was  incapable 
of  providing  the  means  to  combat  the  economic  forces  that 
have  brought  dlsti-ess  to  millions  of  our  people.  The  noble 
words  and  thoughts  in  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution  that 
aought  to  express  the  purpose  end  intent  of  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution — "to  promote  the  general  welfare" — have 
been  considered  by  some  nothing  more  than  beautiful  senti- 
ment, but  in  accomplishment  meaningless  and  empty  phrases. 
This  spirit  of  discontent  was  being  utilized  to  destroy  Uie  faith 
and  confidence  of  our  people  in  their  American  institutions 
and  particularly  the  Supreme  Court. 

in  this  hour  of  emergency  the  Supreme  Court,  recognizing 
the  underljring  purpose  and  intent  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution,  responded  to  the  need  of  the  times,  and.  by  its 
broad  and  sjmapathetic  Interpretation  of  the  powers  delegated 
to  Congress  and  the  States  to  promote  the  general  welfare 
has  given  new  life  and  meaning  to  the  great  charter  of  our 
Uberties  and  reestablished  the  faith  and  confidence  of  our 
people.  As  time  goes  on  there  will  be  an  increasing  apprecia- 
tion of  the  service  that  has  been  rendered  by  the  Covat  in 
these  perilous  times,  and  history  will  stamp  these  decisions, 
including  those  upholding  the  Labor  Relations  Act  and  mini- 
mum-wage law,  as  outstanding  events  in  the  progress  of  a  free 
people. 

The  Court  has  confirmed  on  a  broad  and  sympathetic  basis 
the  right  to  enact  social -welfare  legislation  and  recognized 
the  right,  power,  and  authority  of  Congress  to  pass  legislation 
directi^  affecting  and  remedying  industrial,  financial,  and 
agricultural  ills.  It  has  opened  wide  the  door  for  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  improve  the  general  welfare. 


Social  Securitj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON,  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF  NEW  JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES    ' 
Monday,  August  18, 1937 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  much  legislation  seeking  to  improve  working  and 
living  conditions  now  pending  In  this  House,  and  which  wUl 
be  carried  over  to  the  next  session  of  Congress,  it  seems  ap- 
mrcvriate  at  this  time  to  emphaMne  the  importance  of  the 
aoctel-securtty  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  rendered 
Anring  the  last  f  cw  months  of  this  sessicm  of  Congress,  be- 
cause of  the  bearing  such  will  have  upon  future  social 
legislatian. 

Ttoeae  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  upholding 
the  eoDstttutionaUty  of  the  unemployment  and  old-age  pro- 
ifMoDs  of  the  Social  Security  Act  constitute  the  most  out- 


Supreme  Court  Issue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

-—  .or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

:  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  August  16.  1937 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  closing  hoin^  of 
this  session  of  Congress  I  desire  to  reiterate  and  reaflBrm  my 
views  with  respect  to  the  President's  proposal  to  reorganize 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  by  the  appointment 
of  six  additional  judges. 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  proposal  had  been  submitted 
to  Congress  I  declared  my  opposition  to  the  plan  because  of 
Its  failure  to  recognize  the  fundamental  right  of  the  people 
to  pass  upon  such  a  drastic  change.  At  that  thne  I  issued 
a  statement  to  the  constituency  whom  I  have  the  hcmor  to 
represent,  reading  as  follows: 

The  Prealdenf  8  proposal  touches  one  of  the  most  vital  Institu- 
tions of  a  free  people,  namely,  the  jTidlciary.  To  maintain  Ita 
integrity  and  Independence  or  Improve  Its  usefulness  should  not 
be  considered  a  partisan  or  political  question. 

Hie  question  Is  too  important  and  far  reaching  to  be  consid- 
ered on  any  other  basis  than  what  is  for  the  common  welfare. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  propoaed  changes  do  liave  a  polltlfial 
aspect.    It  should  &Qt  be  so. 
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I  am  distinctly  of  the  opinion  that  while  thsre<  Is  merit  In  some 
of  the  recommendations  the  President  has  mad^  with  respect  to 
providing  ways  and  means  to  speed  final  determination  of  consti- 
tutional questions  when  raised  In  litigation,  yet  It  Is  imwise  to 
adopt  any  system  that  malus  possible,  directly  or  Indirectly,  "tbe 
packing  of  the  Court",  as  a  means  to  an  end. 

The  orderly  and  proper  way  to  effect  changes  of  a  fundamental 
character.  In  a  democracy  such  as  ovas.  Is  by  constitutional 
amendment  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  several  States. 

If  there  be  dissatisfaction  with  the  limitations  of  Federal  power 
as  contained  in  the  Constitution,  then  the  orderiy  and  logical 
method^y  which  the  objectives  sought  might  be  achieved  Is  not 
through  an  attack  upcm  the  Court  but  rather  by  the  tubmlsalon 
to  the  people  at  the  States  of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution which  would.  If  ratified,  confer  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment those  additional  powers  which  the  present  crltlcB  of  tbe 
Court  are  demanding. 

The  election  result,  even  though  overwhelming,  does  not  create 
a  mandate  to  either  the  President  cm:  Congress  In  this  particular 
matter  now  propoaed  because  it  was  neither  an^-lssue  in  the  cam- 
pal^  nor  was  there  any  Intimation  that  It  zxilght  later  be  pro- 
poaed or  become  an  Issue.  Hence,  the  people  should  have  had 
c^portunlty  to  pass  upon  it  or  any  other  fimdamental  change  In 
the  manner  provided  by  the  Constitution. 

Short  cuts  in  the  attainment  of  fundamental  changes  In  our 
Government,  made  on  the  pretense  of  saving  time,  can  never  Jus- 
tify the  denial  to  the  people  of  their  right  to  decide  for  themselves. 

Vef  ore  issuing  the  above  statement  I  crave  the  matter  my 
most  careful  study.  During  the  months  that  have  inter- 
vened the  Supreme  Court  issue  has  completely  dotni^ted 
the  thought  of  the  Nation.  Much  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten for  and  against  the  President's  proposal.  The  discus- 
sion thus  created  has  afforded  a  helpful  opportunity  to  give 
the  matter  further  and  additional  consideration.  As  a  re- 
sult of  such  it  is  my  desire  to  reaffirm  my  belief  in  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  my  original  statement  was  issued  and  to 
emphasize  again  that — 

Short  cuts  In  the  attaliunent  of  fundamental  changes  In  our 
Government,  made  on  the  pretense  of  saving  time,  can  never  Jus- 
tify the  denial  to  the  people  of  their  right  to  decide  for  themselves. 


Farm  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  C.  EICHER 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  August  16,  1937 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  EDWARD  C.  EICHER,  OF  IOWA.  AT 
HEARINGS  ON  S.  2732  BEFORE  SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  SENATE 
COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICUIiTURB  AND  FORESTRY 


Mr.  EICHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  statement 
I  made  before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
cultiue  and  Forestry: 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  my  statement  Is  to  dlsciiss  prl- 
znarUy  the  constitutional  aspects  of  the  McAdoo  bill  and  Incl- 
dentaUy  the  doubts  that  exist  on  that  score  as  to  aU  other  sug- 
gestive Federal  approaches  to  the  formulation  of  a  long-term 
foreign  program. 

One  of  the  unfortvmate  misconceptions  prevalent  in  the  thought 
on  this  subject,  both  in  and  but  of  Congress,  is  the  apparent  de- 
featist attitude  as  to  the  possibUlty  trf  the  enactment  of  any 
PMeral  program  within  the  constitutional  limitations  laid  down 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  Repeatedly  you  hear  It  said  that  the 
Triple  A  decision  has  foreclosed  any  effective  and  constitutional 
action.  The  fact  Is,  however,  that  as  yet  no  adequate  explora- 
tion has  been  made  of  the  powers  that  are  conferred  upon  Con- 
gress by  the  Interstate  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution.  The 
biU  that  Is  at  present  sponsored  by  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
FederaUon.  it  is  true,  does  fly  in  the  face  of  the  Triple  A  decl- 
Blon  as  wlU  any  bUl  that  Is  bottomed  upon  the  principle  of  pro- 
duction control,  and  obviously  any  bill  that  does  not  contain  the 
mechanics  for  effective  production  control  cannot  liape  to  bring 
results  In  the  maintenance  of  parity,  even  though  aU  the  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Treasury  should  be  placed  behind  tt. 

S  2732  which  Is  the  companion  of  my  bill  H.  B.  7476,  pend- 
ing'in  the  House,  depends  enUrely  for  its  constitutional  vtrlllty 
iqKm  the  clause  at  the  OoDsOtutkm  that  gives  the  Congresa  plenary 


power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  States  and  with  foreign 
nations.  It  in  no  way  seeks  to  control  prodtictlon  on  the  farm, 
but  It  does  seek  to  control  the  marketing  of  farm  products  that 
flow  through  the  channels  of  interstate  commerce.  It  does  this 
by  segregating  the  percentage  of  production  that  Is  required  for 
domestic  consumption  from  the  percentage  that  must  find  a 
fcnrelgn  market.  It  sets  up  the  machinery  for  stabilizing  the 
price  at  which  the  percentage  needed  for  home  consximption  can 
move  In  Interstate  commerce  and  then  sets  up  the  supplemental 
machinery  for  h»ndi|"g  the  exportable  surjilus  In  the  Interest  of 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  producer  In  such  a  way  as  to  prevent 
this  surplus  from  breaking  down  the  orderly  domestic  dlstrlbutkm 
of  the  domestic  supply  at  or  above  the  stabilised  price  level. 

The  constitutional  power  to  do  this  rests  upon  the  dectslons 
of  the  Supreme  Court  that  may  be  classlfled  as  the  "stream  or 
flow  of  commerce"  cases. 

Some  citations  are  as  foUows:  LemJte  ▼.  Farmen  Grain  Co. 
(258  n.  S.  60),  Stafford  v.  Wattaee  (268  U.  S.  495),  Strtft  A  Co.  ▼. 
United  States  (196  U.  S.  376),  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  v.  Ol»en 
(262  U.  S.  l),Tagga  Bros.  A  Moorhead  v.  United  State*  (280  U.  S. 
420).  Nebbia  v.  New  York  (291  U.  S.  802),  Sehectiter  v.  United 
States  (296  U.  S.  495),  Corter  v.  Carter  Coal  Co.  (298  U.  8.  288). 
Collective  bai^ainlng  cases  decided  Aprtl  12,  1937. 

In  the  Schechter  case,  supra,  the  "stream  or  flow  of  commerce 
cases,  cited  above,  were  distinguished  on  the  ground  that  the 
chicken,  that  had  been  the  subject  of  interstate  oommwoe.  had 
come  to  rest  within  the  State  of  New  Tork,  had  become  a  part 
of  the  common  mass  of  property  within  the  State,  and  that  there 
was  no  evidence  of  any  Intention  or  course  of  deaUng  that 
would  take  It  outside  of  the  State  of  New  Ymk  aft«  processing 
on  its  way  to  an  ultimate  consume. 

In  the  coUectlve  bargaining  cases,  supra,  the  "stream  or  flow 
of  commerce"  cases  were  dted  affirmatively  as  authorl^  for  the 
holding  In  that  case  that  a  course  of  dealing  In  Interstats  com- 
merce gives  Congress  the  power  to  legldate  to  the  end  of  pre- 
venting stoppsges  or  interruptions  In  that  commcroe.  

The  foregoing  citations  make  it  crystal  clear  that  the  Sv^rems 
Court  as  now  constituted  Is  committed  to  the  proposition  tiiat 
the  bargain  and  sale  which  initiates  the  movement  In  Interstete 
commerce  of  any  commodity  is.  Ipso  facto.  Interstate  commsrca, 
and  that  the  constitutional  power  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce includes,  therefore,  the  power  to  regulate.  In  the  pubUo 
Interest,  the  price  at  which  such  commodity  thall  move  in  Inter- 
state commerce. 

The  foregoing  definitive  fact,  being  so  thoroughly  estabUned  as 
It  is.  Is  the  solid  foundation  upon  which  Congress  can  erect  a 
legislative  program  that  will  effectively  contrcd  the  prtoe-depressing 
nm>hi8e8  that  prevent  the  tariff  ftom  being  effective  on  farm 
products,  that  prevent  the  American  market  from  being  i«eservea 
for  the  American  farmer,  and  so  frequentiy  compel  the  Mle  by  ths 
American  farmer  of  his  entire  production  at  a  price  level  that  is 
determined  by  the  lower-living  standards  and  the  omsequent  lower- 
production  costs  In  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  Is  easy  of  course  to  criticize  and  to  stress  economic  and  ad- 
ministrative difficulties  in  the  administration  of  such  Federsl  legis- 
lation. I  cannot  believe,  however,  that  any  of  ttiem  are  insoluMe 
to  the  light  of  the  fact  that  this  approach  does  provide  a  sure 
constitutional  foundation  for  legislative  and  administrative  action. 
The  bill  todudes  a  reference  to  and  reliance  yxpon  the  constita- 
tlonta  power  to  regulate  the  value  of  money  In  agricultural  oom- 
modities  as  being  Federal  authority  to  control  the  markettng  of 
even  that  small  remaining  percentage  of  agrteultural  production 
that  finds  Its  ultimate  consumption  within  the  borders  at  ths  same 
State  wherein  it  Is  {noduced.  This  Is  an  open  legal  questkm  that, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  yet  been  pMsed  ttpon  definitely  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  However,  to  its  practical  maiteting  effects  the 
control  of  the  marketing  <rf  the  80  to  90  percent  of  all  agrteultural 
production,  which  does  move  to  totersUte  commerce  either  to  its 
raw  or  refined  form  on  Its  way  from  the  original  producer  to  the 
ultimate  consumer,  will  from  sheer  sympathy  adequately  maintain 
the  m'T***"""*  price  levels  of  purely  totrastate  nMUtketlngs. 

The  observations  of  Dr.  Black  made  beftve  this  oocnmtttee,  to 
which  he  suggests  various  difficulties  to  administration,  are  helpful, 
of  course,  to  arriving  at  the  legislative  form  that  the  committee 
should  attopt  to  carrying  out  the  fundunental  principles  that  I  am 
advocating  as  a  soclaUy  and  economically  sound  and  constitu- 
tionaUy  acceptable  solution  of  this  tremendous  problem,  but  I 
caitoot  beUeve  that  the  Congress  or  Informed  public  optaiaa  will 
consider  them  insurmountable.  Obviously  we  cannot  give  up  the 
fl^t  for  closer  equality  of  agriculture  with  todiistry  so  long  as  our 
Department  of  Agriculture  Itself  continues  to  present  the  sort  of 
statistics  that  appear  to  its  May  1.  1937,  Issue  of  the  Agricultural 
Situation,  where,  for  example,  it  ^iQiears  that  in  1938  the  fanners 
got,  per  capita,  only  $182.49  of  the  national  tocome,  irtiereas  aU  the 
rest  of  the  pc^ation  got,  per  capita,  available  for  a  living.  #680.76 
of  the  total  national  tocmne. 

Dr.  Black  vlrttiaUy  concedes  that  the  production  control  and 
Treasury  subsidy  method  of  obtaining  pulty  for  the  fanner  has 
gone  about  as  far  as  it  can..  This  presents  a  hopeless  outlook 
todeed.  Can  there  remato  any  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  oost-a(- 
productlon  yardstick  appUed  under  the  toterstate  oommeroe  power 
remains  the  only  feasible  or  possible  method  of  further  progress 
toward  actual^  parity,  and  Isnt  such  fxirther  progress  absolutely 
and  utterly  essential  to  the  attainment  of  a  sound  and  Isstlnc 
national  reoomrt 
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I  mbmlt  further  t)iat  prmcttcaUy  all  of  the  objectkoie  rslaed  hy 
Dr.  Black  were  anticipated  and  cogently  answered  by  Secretary 
mUlaoe  >»«"«■»»*  In  a  boolL  entitled  Agricultural  Prioee  that  be 
wxota  and  pubUahed  in  loao.  Tbe  Secretary  deTcloped  in  that 
book  the  ratio  method  for  the  aacertalnment  and  effectuation  oz 
■taliniwiT  agrlcaltural  prices.  Seventeen  years  ago  when  his  bocA 
WM  written  not  much  thcnight  had  been  given  to  the  poe^bUlty 
im  need  for  the  treatment  of  the  agricultural  price  proldem  from  a 
natttoial  point  diC  view.  Bis  suggestions,  therefore,  do  not  go  fur- 
ther than  to  rrmtrmr'***  the  adopUon  of  the  cost  of  production 
er  r«tlo  method  of  agricultural  price  stabfltsatlon  through  the 
nrncfisi  t£  popular  educatkm.  His  deductions  are  quite  convlnc- 
>J«g  however,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  committee  I  should 
Hko  to  Include  at  this  point  In  my  statement  a  few  quotations 
from  this  book  by  Mr.  WaHaoe.  written  when  be  was  associate 
editor  of  Wallace's  Fanner  and  had  already  attained  nattcmal  reo- 
oy^i^iftn  as  an  outstanding  aplcultural  economist  and  as  «ie  of 
the  fonoMist  thinkers  m  that  field:  

Ftee  12:  "A  study  of  the  hog  market  for  many  years  reveals  the 
fact  that  the  immediate  prtoe-maklng  force  is  'suM>ly  and  de- 
mand', and  that  'cost  of  pix)dtictloti'  has  no  Influence  whatever  on 
prices  except  in  the  long  swings." 

Page  13:  "TtieM  Is  a  strategy  to  the  timing  of  a  determined 
price  drive.  AH  farmws  know  that  such  a  drive  may  be  expected 
m.  the  fall  cf  the  year." 

'  Page  16:  "Om  quertUm  comes.  Would  It  not  be  in  the  pubUo 
Interest  It,  In  price  making,  more  emphasis  could  be  placed  on 
cost  o<  productloa  and  la«s  on  the  short-time  working  of  the  law 
of  supfM  »»"*  demand?r 

Page  ao:  'XX  course,  the  law  of  siqrply  and  demand  never  has 
been  repealed,  and  never  will  be  repealed.  Inptead  of  trying  to 
icpeal  it.  we  should  attempt  to  secure  the  best  type  of  prlce- 
il£^  machinery  through  which  this  law  may  work." 

Page  aS:  "The  r^'r^"*'^  man  prefers  to  approach  the  question  of 
price  not  from  the  standpoint  of  siq>ply  and  demand  but  from  the 
standpoint  of  cost  of  production.'* 

Page  17:  "The  fluctoatlng-price  vjttiem,  which  means  great 
BscOte  to  a  wealthy  few.  serious  losses  and  wrecked  lives  for  a 
tew.  and  a  bare  Uvellhood  for  many,  is  the  natural  result  of  the 
lalMiu  faite  policy  of  the  old  clarwiral  economists.  *  *  *  One 
hundred  yean  of  laisses  fairs  policy  have  demonstrated  beyond 
a  doubt  that  under  such  a  system  the  wealthy  few  inevitably 
beoome  richer,  whereas  tbe  bulk  of  the  people  get  Just  enough 
to  keep  them  going.  •  •  •  The  C(»nmon  people  and  the  lofty 
MrrMT*-  were  greatly  elated  during  1917  and  1818  at  the  appar- 

"     suooesBful  wcrklng  of  fixed  prices  establlahed  more  or  less 


In  tfe^^^'Ti'  of  the  speculative  or  lilnses  fairs  price  system. 

**Thoee  who  have  given  the  most  thought  to  price  fixing 
advocate  as  a  guide  'cost  of  production  plus  a  reasonable 
pi^t.'  •  •  •  There  Is  a  rough-and-xtady  method  of  deter^ 
mining  cost  of  production,  or  Just  price,  as  dlstinguiahed  from 
\t\mw  faixe.  or  supply-and-demand  price.  We  refer  to  the  ratio 
method  of  price  determination.  •  •  •  We  offer  ratio  method 
■s  a  m'K^o^  which  Is  p^bably  better  adapted  to  a  thoroughly 
dMnocraUaed  cooperative  society  than  the  old-faahloned  laisses 
Utf  method,  irt&lch  was  adapted  primarily  to  a  competitive 
■odety." 

Page  80:  "The  ratio  method  of  price  determination  was  first 
pabUdy  reoognlaed  In  the  United  SUtes  by  the  Food  Admintotn^ 
tlOD  in  Htovwnber  of  1917."^ 

Page  86:  "Big  business  oijoys  a  apeculatlve  profit  which  comes 
with  fluctuating  prices.  •  •  •  If  the  packing  business  were 
•  aaooopoly  under  Qovemment  control,  stabiliaed  prices  under' 
the  ratio  system  might  be  paid  with  some  degree  of  satisfaction. 
pfOTlded  we  assume  the  governmental  authorities  have  a  xmXt, 
midght  Into  mariut  ccmdltiona  and  a  thorough  understandlng^^f 
-"--  ratio  system  of  price  Judgment  as  related  to  sumdy  aa^ 


87:  "What  would  happen  if  cost  of  iirodue$lon_were  to 
be  paid  in  ttie  hog  market  day  by  day.  year  In.  imdyear  out?  By 
eosiof  produetlan  Is  meant  the  11.6-buabd  oom-hog  ratio,  modi- 
fled  seaermsllT  •  •  •  if  the  organisation  was  really  power- 
fid  wiK»qg*«  to  enforce  the  oost-cf-prodtictlon  ratio  over  any 
of  time,  the  market  rlA.  which  has  been  a  very  serious 
In  the  past,  would  disappear.  •  •  •  The  author  estt- 
that  as  an  averagr  of  the  past  60  years  the  consuming 
puMio  has  been  paying  at  least  50  cents  per  hundredweight  more 
Msaasry  for  its  hog  products." 

iO:  "iMiplying  the  iratio  method  as  to  crops,  we  win  take 
m  our  base  the  lO-year  period  from  1807  to  1806.  •  •  •  In 
1818  Iowa  land  was  worth  about  8188  per  acre,  or  884  penent  td 
100  percent  of  the  basic  10-year  period;  man  labor 
board  at  harvest  time  was  around  $6.ao  a  day.  or  960 
ef  base;  In  like  mamwr  com  was  410  percent,  oata  880 
percent,  hay  880  percant.  Dun's  metals  (cost  of  machinery) .  880 
pocent.  Dun's  miscellaneous  (overhead,  etc.)  880  percent.  If 
land  Is  allowed  a  wel^tmg  of  85  pereeht,  man  labor  80  percent. 
com  18  percent,  hay  10  percent,  oata.  6  percent.  Dun's  metals  10 
ptrwmtu  and  Dun's  mlaoeUaneous  5  parooit.  we  arrive  at  838  per- 
cent aa  the  cost  of  producing  an  acre  of  eom  in  1818.  aa  compared 
with  the  100  percent  of  the  baale  10-year  period  when  an  acre 
of  earn  aetuaUy  scdd  for  810.  Thus.  In  1818  an  acre  of  com 
AofOld  sail  for  888.90.  The  ratio  method  gives  almost  IdentieaUy 
the  same  iiisunta  aa  the  farm-management  method.  Both  indl- 
eate  that  It  ocet  the  average  Iowa  farmer  in  1918  ahoot  80  cents 
par  tooshid  to  produce  com  an  a  basiB  of  December  1  farm  val- 
~    It  la  b«lieved  that  the  ratio  method  of  determln- 


beUeved 


Ing  cost  of  com  production  will  be  approximately  aocurmte  for 
the  next  50  years." 

Page  57:  "Hie  fundamental  idea  of  the  ratio  method  is  that 
the  price  of  every  product  Ui  determined  in  the  long  run  by  tha 
price  of  some  other  products  or  product.  The  price  of  hogs  Is 
determined  in  the  long  run  by  the  price  of  com.  The  price  of 
com  is  determined  in  the  long  run  by  the  price  of  land,  labor, 
larm  machinery,  and  horse  feed." 

Page  61:  "In  fixing  crop  prices  by  ratio  it  \a  imaginable  that 
land  values  would  constantly  Increase  and  this  would  increase 
the  price  of  cnqps,  which  again  wlU  be  reflected  back  into  the 
l^nd,  f^v^  so  on  in  never-ending  cycle.  Bconomlsts  like  to  dwell 
on  situations  of  this  kind.  They  are  to  a  large  extent  purely 
imaginary.  To  stop  a  vicious  rise  imder  tbe  ratio  system,  a  rise 
which  would  bring  about  an  overproduction,  all  that  would  be 
necessary  would  be  to  very  slightly  lower  the  standard  rate.  In 
the  case  of  hogs,  for  example.  It  might  be  necessary  to  lower  the 
ratio  from  11.5  bushels  to  11.2  bushels.  •  •  •  It  is  only  as 
farmers,  consumers,  and  businessmen  beoome  educated  to  the 
desirability  of  prices  more  nearly  approximating  cost  of  produc- 
tion that  the  ratio  system  can  be  used  extensively  in  actual  price 
fiixing.  When  it  is  so  used,  there  will  be  less  likelihood  of  over- 
production on  the  one  hazid  and  underproduction  on  the  other 
hand." 

Page  71:  "If  we  iq^iroach  the  problem  (hog  exports)  from  the 
standpoint  of  going  after  a  large  trade  In  hog  (nroducts  with 
foreign  countries,  we  must  put  ourselves  in  position  to  produce 
with  the  utmost  economy  possible.  "Price*  talks  in  the  export 
business,  and  we  shall  export  large  quantities  of  hog  products 
whenever  we  are  selling  hogs  decidedly  cheaper  than  the  rest  of  the 
world." 

Page  73:  "For  40  years  preceding  the  war  the  farmer  paid  his 
regular  monthly  labor  a  sweated  wage,  and  in  effect  sold  his  own 
labor  Just  as  cheaply." 

Page  74:  "It  is  only  under  a  system  of  relatively  stable  prices 
that  we  may  expect  really  effective  attention  to  be  given  to  soil- 
fertility  problems  by  the  bulk  of  our  farmers.  The  qxilcker  we 
cart  get  onto  a  stable  price  level,  the  more  effectively  will  the 
fertility  of  our  soil  be  conserved.  •  •  •  Com  Belt  farmers,  as 
an  average  of  a  5-year  period,  could  probably  afford  to  produce 
both  hogs  and  cattle  at  lower  relative  prices  than  were  customary 
before  the  war,  if  only  prices  were  more  nearly  stable,  if  they 
could  feel  reasonably  sure  of  getting  a  price  more  nearly  represent- 
ing production  .cost.  The  maintenance  of  the  fertility  of  our  sotl 
is  a  matter  of  national  concern.  In  the  long  run  it  is  of  more 
vital  Interest  to  the  people  of  the  cities  than  the  farmer.  Men 
enpiged  in  industrial  enterprises  should  do  what  they  can  to 
favor  such  adjustment  6|  prices  as  will  make  it  to  the  advantage 
of  the  fanner  to  keep  hf«,  land  in  good  heart,  becaiise  that  will 
make  for  larger  production  and  xaoftt  economical  production." 

Page  76:  "It  is  a  commonplace  among  biislnessmen  that  good 
crops  mean  good  biisiness.  •  •  •  prof.  H.  L.  Moore  in  his 
book  on  Boonomlc  Cycles  finds  between  crop  yields  per  acre  and 
plg-lron  production  a  correlation  coefficient  of  0.72,  pig-iron  pro-  ^ 
duction  lagging  about  a  year  behind  crops.  Big  crops  do  mean 
good  business,  although  they  mean  proqierity  to  the  farming 
class  chiefly  in  an  indirect  way.  A  small  crop  generally  brings 
fanners  more  money  than  a  large  crop,  but  small  crops  over  a 
period  of  2  or  3  years  cause  business  depression  and  this  reacts 
on  Sarmers.  The  problem  of  both  businessmen  and  farmers  Lb  to 
devise  some  means  of  giving  farmers  as  a  class  a  financial  interest 
In  producing  big  crops  rather  than  small  crops." 

Page  106:  "By  means  of  corn-hog  ratios  it  is  possible  to  deter- 
mine with  great  acctiracy  month  by  month  the  production  cost  of 
100  poimds  of  hog  flesh.  Tbe  actual  price,  however,  has  been  qiiite 
different  from  the  cost-of -production  price,  except  as  an  average 
of  long  periods  of  time.  •  •  •  If  the  farmers  could  arrange 
with  the  packers  for  a  price  more  nearly  representing  the  cost  of 
production  or  ratio  price,  it  is  obvious  that  the  supply  of  hogs 
might  be  considerably  steadied.  Once  farmers  reaUse  that  neither 
excessive  profits  nor  excessive  losses  are  to  be  expected  in  the  hog 
business  they  will  steady  down  to  producing  about  the  same  nxim- 
ber  of  hogs  each  year,  and  they  will  send  them  to  market  in  Tml- 
form  stream  instead  of  in  irregular  spurts." 

Page  108:  "There  must  be  no  prospect  of  untisiial  proflt  or 
unusual  loss  in  the  production  of  staple  products.  We  are  now 
referring  to  industries  as  a  whole.  It  is  inevitable,  of  course,  that 
certain  individuals  will  make  great  proflts  and  others  will  Incur 
lofMes.  even  in  years  when  the  cost  of/^roductlon  or  ratio  price  is 
paid.  •  •  •  To  give  the  coet-of-prbducUon  price  broader  sway 
In  our  price  system  does  not  neceffiarily  involve  govemmentai 
control.    The  first  step  is  education  in  price  judging." 

Page  109:  "The  great  weakness  of  the  present  price  system  Is 
that  the  men  who  operate  It  are  concerned  chiefly  with  ^"^^^"g 
the  greatest  possible  profit  and  not  at  all  with  making  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  operate  smoothly  on  a  price  level  roughly 
equivalent  to  cost  of  production.  The  highest  purpose  of  our  price 
system  should  be  to  tell  producers  truthfully  what  to  do  in  the 
future.  Instead  of  capitalizing  a  temporary  supply  and  demand 
situation  to  the  advantage  of  certain  bright  speculators.  •  •  • 
Our  whole  lalssez  falre  system  is  full  of  lies." 

Page    110:  "Substituting   production   engineers    and  statistical 
economists  for  businessmen  means  doing  away  with  the  chance 
of  excessive  gains  and  excessive  losses.    And  this  is  proper,  so  far " 
as  production  and  trade  in  staple  products  is  concerned.     Th* 
only  place  where  the  commercial  Imagination  of  the  old-fashioned    . 
risk-taking  businessmen  has  legitimate  place  is  In  working  with 
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things  whieh  are  not  staple,  such  as  thq^tera,  luxuries,  news- 
papers, etc." 

Page  36:  "What  makes  hour-by-hour  and  day-by-day  prices 
under  lalssez  fairs  conditions  is  not  cost  of  production  but  that 
brute  force  which  we  call  'supply  and  demand.'  *  *  *  An 
JUustration  of  the  strategy  of  the  hog  market  is  a  case  in  point. 
A  Monday  hog  market  in  early  March  at  which  season  prices  are 
generally  rising:  Instead  of  the  accustomed  40,000,  60,000  have 
been  received.  Owing  to  car  shortage  or  other  reason,  eastern 
shippers  are  out  of  the  market.  Prices  decline  15  to  20  cents, 
perhaps  very  much  more.  'Svqpply  and  demand!'  say  the  pack- 
ers and  practical  economists.  But  at  that  very  time  everyone 
may  know  that  the  potential  demand  is  very  great,  and  at  that 
very  time  this -wider  situation  may  be  taken  fully  into  accoimt  by 
the  packers  in  the  prices  which  they  are  charging  for  their 
products  to  the  retailers.  The  hog  market  may  have  broken  16 
to  20  cents,  but  the  lard,  ham,  and  bacon  markets  may  have  held 
steady  or  even  advanced.  The  packers,  in  the  prices  which  they 
pay  for  live  hogs  and  the  prices  which  they  charge  for  hog 
products,  are  governed  chiefly  by  strategic  considerations  Day 
by  day  they  change  their  prices  to  meet  the  siutace  conditions 
of  changing  supply-and-demand  conditions." 

The  reading  of  the  foregoing  extracts  from  Secretary  Wallace's 
constructive  book.  It  aeems  to  me,  o\ight  to  be  convincing  to 
any  open  mind  that  it  is  only  by  the  elimination  of  the  specula- 
tive factors  Ip  price  determination  of  agricultural  raw  materials 
that  we  can  hope  to  accomplish  the  stabiliratlonof  price  retima 
to  our  farming  population  that  1b  essential  to  tlM'TBinrvlval  of  the 
great  nu-al  independent  home-owning  class  of\oui\  citizenship 
which  has  helped  to  make  America  great,  and  withoirt  which  t^ 
national  iMdance  necessary  for  national  recovery  cannot  be 
restored  and  maintained.  

The  American  consumer  does  not  proflt  by  the  low  prices  lor 
raw  materials  that  the  speculative  system  forces  upon  the  pro- 
ducer. The  consumer  always  pays  vtpon  the  basis  of  the  high 
levels  of  the  seasonal  fluctuations  and  it  is  the  spectdator  and 
not  the  producer  who.  by  and  large,  receives  the  high-level  prices 
of  the  seasonal  fluctuations.  My  bssic  thought  1b  that  the  most 
vital  requisite  is  a  stabilized  return  to  the  producers  of  our  agri- 
cultxu-al  raw  materials,  with  our  ultimate  goal  the  attainment  of 
that  equality  of  price  return  with  industry  that  agrictilture  has 
never  had  within  the  history  of  our  Nation.  Our  pioneering  days 
are  over.  No  new  lands  and  homee  remain  to  be  carved  Out  of 
the  wilderness.  Our  indtiatrlal  structxire  has  been  permitted  to 
grow  to  much  greater  heights  imder  the  encouragement  of  Oov- 
emment  than  our  agricultural  foundation  1b  able  to  sustain. 
The  time  has  come  when  we  must  afford  governmental  supp<Ht 
to  strengthen  the  fotmdatlon.  The  protective  tariff,  the  Social 
Secxirity  Act.  the  Ouffey  Coal  Act,  .he  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 
the  authority  in  our  regulatory  commissions  to  establish  the 
rates  that  may  be  charged  to  constuners  for  the  services  rendered 
by  our  public  utilities,  the  pnyosed  wage  and  hour  bill — all  these 
and  many  man  are  exrimples  of  governmental  interference  with 
the  "old  fashioned  lalBses  falre  method"  of  price  determination 
in  the  distribution  of  the  products  of  Industry.  The  farmers  as 
the  greatest  single  constunlng  class  in  the  Nation  are  thus  com- 
pelled by  governmental  fiat  to  pay  higher  prices  for  the  things 
they  need,  while  at  the  same  time  they  remain  the  only  large 
producing  contributors  to  the  wealth  of  our  Nation  who  have  no 
control  over  the  laice  they  shall  receive  for  that  contribution. 

In  -»  nutshell,  all  the  Government  need  do  under  this  bill 
8  2732  would  be  to  afford  agricultxu'e  the  same  selling  and 
bargaining  power  that  industry  enjoys.  Ccrtahaly,  if  the  agrtciU- 
tural  producers  of  the  Nation  could  set  up  a  cooperative  selling 
agency  that  would  be  100  percent  effective,  there  would  be 
created  no  economic  unbalance  nor  any  antisocial  freezing  or 
strait  Jacketing  of  our  price  structure.  They  would  merely  for 
the  tkitt  time  in  our  Nation's  history  be  in  a  position  to  bargain 
collectively  for  the  price  they  should  receive  from  Industry  for 
their  contribution  to  our  national  wealth.  It  is  this  kind  of  a 
service,  nothing  more  and  nothing  less,  that  the  proponents  of 
this  bUl  ask  at  the  hands  of  their  National  Government  on 
Ijgtialf  of  the  agricultural  one-third  of  our  population. 


Reorganization  of  Government  Agencies 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GUY  L.  MOSER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  August  13,  1937 
Mr.  MOSER  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  feel  constrained  to  say 
that  my  personal  background  of  experience  in  the  classified 
civil  service  of  the  United  States  could  not  have  faUed  to 
leave  some  indelible  impressions  relative  to  the  merit  system 
I  once  knew  as  contrasted  to  the  civil  service  I  have  been 
Introduced  to  as  a  Member  of  Congress. 
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Tlie  fluency  with  which  my  colleaguet  dlseuased  tbt 
measure  for  a.reorgantitatton  of  Qovemment  agencies,  B.  R. 
8202.  today.  oouM  not  have  faUed  to  leave  the  Impreflsion  * 
that  reorganbsatioKi  is  necessary.  ^  The  understanding  and 
approach  to  t^  Issue  is  varloualy  owtrasted  tay  opinions  and 
experiences. 

The  structure  of  various  govemmoital  agencies  can  be- 
likened  to  a  man  who  starts  his  household  by  building— just 
big  enough  for  two — only  to  find  the  home  cramped  as  addi- 
tions to  the  family  ensue,  when  tbe  head  of  the  house  begins 
building  additions  to  the  original  structure,  in  many  instances 
of  the  lean-to  type.  This  has  the  effect  of  ungainly  sight 
In  the  form  of  architecture,  and  may  suffice,  but  the  head  of 
the  household  ever  realises  the  lack  of  organlntlon.  before 
considering  reorganizations.  This  is  the  structural  "lean-to" 
type  of  conflicting,  duplicating,  and  overlapping  functions  of 
Government,  each  safeguarded  with  bureaucratic  prejudices 
and  Jealousies,  we  have  heard  dis6ussed  from  the  Ooat  today, 
in  the  maze  of  our  "wonderland  of  bureaucracy." 

Under  this  systdn.  If  our  Uncle  Sam  builds  large 
enoufi^  to  provide  for  the  future,  the  present  bureaucracy 
schemes  to  fill  up  and  take  over  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible before  someone  else  encroaches,  and  a  complacent  Ckm- 
gress  has  been  too  free  to  yield  to  the  fulsome  flatteries 
and  persuasion  of  these  who  know  how  to  ply  their  artlfloes, 
as  could  only  be  conceived  by  bureaucracy  that  Is  possessed 
of  one  obligation,  flrst,  last,  and  an  the  time,  of  promoting 
and  perpetuating  itself,  to  the  utter  prejudice  of  any  other 
interest  and  concerxL 

When  a  person  seeking  employment  or  reinstatement 
becomes  that  proficient  in  his  art  that  the  personnel  di- 
rector of  the  bureau  where  he  is  seeking  employment  finds 
15  letters  from  as  many  Members  of  Congress  gracing  his 
desk  in  the  morning's  mall,  wherein  each  Member  claims 
the  applicant  as  his  constituent  and  recommends  and 
urges  the  employment  by  appointment  of  the  applicant  to 
the  position  he  seeks,  obviously  there  Is  something  ths 
matter. 

When  another  efficient  "convlncer"  and  "llner-up~  of 
Members  of  Congress  manages  to  convince  35  Slembers.  the 
applicant  Is  sufficiently  worthy  to  warrant  their  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  character  and  residence  of  the 
applicant  as  a  constituent — ^well,  the  obvious  situation  mulU 
tiplies  in  Its  complexity. 

However,  when  airman  has  managed  to  convince  60  Sen- 
ators and  48  Congressmen  of  his  worthiness  for  restoration 
to  a  position  from  which  he  has  been  discharged  for  cause, 
and  the  next  Congressman  solicited  poietrates  his  mantle, 
waxes  indignant,  and  drives  the  impostor  from  his  office, 
and  then  writes  the  emplo3mient  director  a  letter  saying  he 
does  not  recommend  the  applicant,  and  receives  a  letter  of 
response  from  the  department's  head  expressing  apprecia- 
tion— that  is  what  the  editor  says  is  news. 

When  people,  with  no  claim  on  a  Member's  district  for  a 
residence,  seeking  only  to  establish  one  to  accompllab  the 
necessary  recommendation.  'When  they  canvass  and  say. 
"If  you'll  only  help  get  me  In  there  temporary,  m  b9"0n  the 
inside  and  hear  of  these  positions,  spot  them,  and  can  then 
secure  a  permanent  location:'*  When  they  call  on  the  tele- 
pbone  to  Inquire  Into  the  registration  laws  for  qualification 
for  voting  In  the  l/LecSixx'B  district,  and  then  visit  the  dis- 
trict, and  State,  where,  regardless  of  the  law  governing  legal 
residence,  they  make>  a  false  affidavit  as  to  legal  residenoe 
and  ^tum  with  a  certificate  of  registration  to  push  under 
a  Codgressman's  nose  and  say,  "Now.  give  me  that  endorse- 
mentjfor  that  position  I  have  been  seeking."  When  they 
ccmelfto  a  Member  and  avow  their  fealty  to  the  political 
pa>ty\n  whose  ticket  that  Member  was  elected,  but  who 
if  properly  Investigated  is  found  to  have  neither  ever  regis- 
tered nor  ever  voted  at  all,  or  in  most  cases  to  have  cleaved 
to  another  political  party's  philosophy,  it  is  time  to  listen 
to  the  debates  as  we  heard  them  today  and  vote  fcnr  the  bill. 

There  is  little  wonder  that  Uncle  Sam's  famUy  has  grown 
thus  prolificaHy.  There  is  little  wonder  that  Ills  structure- 
governmental— has   developed  the   "lean-to"   type.    There 
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li  IttOe  VQBder  tliat  tboee  favored  ti«fe  ooly  one  ob- 
Jaeltvct,  Tte,  *^  0et  m  and  cpai  a  pennanent".  that  tbam  -tn" 
taafe  only  two  oWec^ves,  via.  -grade"  and  "letirement.'' 

lir.  Weaker,  In  the  montlig  I  hme  been  bexe  I  have  not 
iMd  «ie  to  cafl  en  me  mentioning  an  ambition  to  profe  efll- 
elency.  fltneas,  or  qualification.  None  have  manifested  any 
eoDOem  over  what  character  of  service  is  being  or  can  be 
xcndexed.only/'Whateanlcet?  Oan  I  get  any  more?  Hov 
qokk  can  I  get  it?"  and -Wben  do  I  retire? " 
_It  80  kMKMUi  that  in  Jamiary  1932  I  ast  in  the  House 
faOery  wittifofiaer  Qji^iiewriian  lichtenwalner  when"  former 
nialitfinf  Hoover's  proposal  for  leorganizatkm  was  being  dis- 

OHsed  Iv  f onner  Oiiu iisii  Shalknberger.  of  Ndiraska. 

X  was  wiMieheartedly  f or  IL  I  eould  not  have  felt  otherwiafe. 
Tbday  I  hear  ijirrM— «<  this  proposal  ty  lifembers  who  then 
voted,  as  it  is  stated,  this  same  anthorily  to  President  Hoover. 
TMtaiy  I  hear  it  said,  this  is  ^  same  authority  voted  Fresl- 
dent  Roosevelt  In  198S.  Nto  ^eiplanation  of  failure  to  act 
under  the  antbority  previoaBly  granted  has  been  either  vouch- 
safed or  forthcoming.  My  theme  is  regret. 

lir.  Speaker.  In  1932 1  «H>t«p^ifn«Nt  far  a  nomination  to  run 
for  Coogtas  and  adopted  a  platform  in  opiwsttRm  to  bureau- 
cracy and  patemaUam.  Oh.  how  I  quoted  Jackson  on  pater- 
iMbsm.  In  1932  I  campaigned  aeakwudy  for  President  Rooae- 
vcttk  irtMWff  pronouncements  on  theae  subjecta  were  strictly  to 

aajr  liking  and  fancy. 
Oovemor  Booaeydt  in^  liberty.  December  12. 1931.  wrote: 


Oovanment  eamiot  gtre  thla  relief  by  Iranraentle  metliodii. 

I  tbe  laaaaan  nmA  Im  m  vital  pamwial  maXtmt  to  .tbs  taaix  oar 

tetBc  beteed.   Tbcn  will  be  no  dole. 

xmSi  pidme  flMmeyi  to  Mf agnardeiL    Oommtmlttes  must 

^lf«*  wtMk.  eannofe  be  f  oond  or  enated  and  that  tbey  baTe 
_  UMir  otBKMk  to  iiiUuiu  liiiliiwi  beCote  tbey  receive  State 
tonds.  Indtvldaali  must  prove  that  tbey  camiot  flxMl  woiic  and 
ttait  they  are  In  dlfitrev  before  tbey  receive  food  or  dotbtng. 
japartloiiBMnt  or  fnnde  win  be  made  vrhere  the  need  la  greateet. 
■■WhttW  the  eaanranltlM'  *i»r"«*^  abUlty  and  their  mitlattvp. 
Thaaeve  aQ  tHnponry  relltf  miiawiTM.  but  their  enactment 
alioeta  far  bioc«*  than  the  pseeent  problema  becaoae  thereby  the 
TC^MSMttdUtlea  at  the  State  to  tta  ettiaena  have  been  reafflxmed. 

Xiberty.  De<.<eHibcr  29, 1931: 

maCBBT  TO  THB  FBons  - 
Any  }aA  of  oooparatlon  with  our  relief  organlaatlon  Just  created. 
oUtleal  Interf atenee.  any  waste  at  funds.  I  ahaU 
aa  la  tlmea  ct  wut    aa  Ueauhsty  to  the  pecyle. 


Liberty.  January  9. 1932: 

IB  one  eoonfey  akne  there  are  MS  foveramental  unite.   In  many 


In  ttita  and  other  Statea  the  Indtvldaal  dtlaen  la  being 

d  under  aa  nuuiy  aa  11  layeca  a<  gbwament.   Seven  eets  of 

oOetala  appropriate  pobUo  funds,  levy  tazea.  lasue  bonds— and 
spend  our  nonsy.  The  real  Inault  and  hijury  m  the  aggregate  tax 
ua  Ilea  In  ihi  arehaie  tons  or  local  govenaaenta.  It  la  a  national 
oondttlOB  and  a  human  psoMam.  Thla  la  the  ttme.  If  ever,  to  begin 
m  MTTiBst  the  reoxganlaatian  of  local  governments.    lAter  I  will 

these  proj 


liberty.  BAarch  26. 1932: 

A  giaat  nuhibsr  of  our  dtlaena  have  tragically  gone  broke  aa  a 
nault  of  the  depression.  Tet  few  of  oar  governmental  units  are 
I— III  Sill  Thla  la  In  the  faee  of  governmental  Inelelency.  waste. 
and  often  aliaiaganea.  long  wrongly  aeoepted  as  a  necessary  eviL 

Tbare  Is  a  wide  asttgln  of  safoty  Letwman  the  time  when  the 
oedlt  of  a  ooonty.  town,  or  village  diould  be  Imperiled— aoconUng 
to  the  ivual  standards  of  finance — and  the  moment  wben  credit 
Mlaally  dtosotvea.  We  should,  bowenrer,  frankly  admit  that  one 
TCMOB  W  this  eondltlaa  In  governmental  flnanoe  Is  that  the  power 
of  eoamulalan  is  in  the  hands  of  government.  It  can  ralae  taxes; 
It  wicreate  the  obligation  with  the  emeigener.  It  can  take  the 
into  Ite  own  Imnds  because  It  H  the  law  ttsdf . 
tesy  iMiisla  over  and  over  again  that  government  has  so 
right  up  to  ths  point  of  overthrow  and  revolntlan.  Noth- 
ing of  Sis  sort  win  happen  In  the  XTnlted  Btetee  If  we  are  oon- 
glmny  vigttant  to  *n**"»***»*  our  margin  of  credit  safety. 

Hut  VM  do  thla  every  time  we  taO  to  balance  a  governmental 
hodget.  Bmendlturas  genesaUy  throughout  the  Nation  are  aa 
y^^  M  they  were  last  year,  but  revenues  have  fallen  off  In  many 
tnr^ivftiMt  u  much  as  BO  percent.  An  Individual  or  a  corpqratlon 
ymiQi^t  a  large  reee^e  fund  to  draw  upon  woidd  be  consldei^ed 
bund  to  inavttabto  bankruptcy  umeas  expendltaree  were 
cot  down  to  rece4>ta.    Tet  the  majority  of  our  gov- 

unite  prefer  to  continue  every  existing  function,  whether 

that  fUBctkm  la  or  la  not  an  abadute  s— infill. 

.  Thte  afetttude  la  neither  Ignoranee  nor  taA  of  vlalon.    It  is 

wmtva.  lefwal  to  stmpUfy  the  orgsnteatkm  of  the  Oimw wnl  to 


the  nolnt  where  It  may  be  compared  to  even  the  pavnjleated 
etructures  of  big  business.  So  far.  the  Pederal,  State,  and  eep»- 
daUy  the  local  govemments  have  refused  to  reorganise  other 
*>»*»»  uiK>n  the  surface.  .  .^  ^, 

In  prevloufl  articles  I  have  pointed  out  some  of  the  most  glar- 
tes  crJerorKanlaaUons,  We  must  go  deep.  •l*^f*8  •^yj'**"* 
xSitM,  aOces,  and  officials  to  balance  budgets.  TUls  wlU  take  oo«r- 
MR.  leadership,  and  peralxtence.  

jnst  as  we  feel  determined  to  have  continued  peace  as  a  nation. 
If  for  no  other  reason  than  to  Justify  the  sacrlflce  o^  ^omwv 
dead,  we  must  be  determined  to  have  baUnced  budgeto  In  reoog- 
nttlon  erf  the  suffering,  the  frustration,  and  the  tragedy  of  the 
depression. 

Ub^,  July  16. 1932: 

otJB  pouncAi.  BACBjrrxEsa 

Real  honesty  on  the  part  of  a  pubUc  official  Is  attained  whenha 
n.%Uy  strives  to  get  100  cents  of  results  out  <rf  every  taxpayer^ 
dolL-v  Leadership  must  educate  the  puUlc  If  It  expecte  to  get 
the  pubUc  response  necessary  for  effective  action.  Heal  leadwrahlp 
must  drive  home  the  urgency  of  constant  watchfulnsss  at  all 
tlmes-^ot  roasmodlcaUy.  Leadership  must  remove  partlsandilp 
from  watchfulness.  Leadership  must  acknowledge  that  oocnq>tlon 
Is  among  men  first,  last,  and  aU  the  time,  no  matter  to  which 
political  party  they  belong.  Leadership  must  acknowledge  that  tha 
party  in  power  U  the  party  with  the  Mportunlty  to  be  oomqit. 
Leadership  must  re-create  a  sense  of  prc^^vtlon  about  graft. 

In  almost  every  commimlty  there  are  men  honest  and  courageous 
enough  to  attack  comiption  irtierever  they  see  It.  But  their  fault 
and  the  fault  of  the  press  <rf  the  Nation  is  that  graft  la  not  large 
enough  to^'see"  until  it  has  assimied  scandalous  dimensions. 

In  communities  spending  half  a  million  dollars  a  year  a  wastage 
of  $100,000  through  inefllclency  and  oorruptlcm  la  not  considered  a 
acandal  In  the  eyes  of  the  leadns.  But  when  a  great  dty  qienda 
•100.000,000  a  year  and  wastes  twenty  millions  of  It  annually 
certain  people  are  In  a  frenzy.  Yet  In  proportion  the  wastage  la 
the  same  in  the  first  community  aa  In  the  second. 

As  soon  as  the  people  reallae  that  a  little  graft  In  a  amidl 
conunimlty  is  the  same  as  an  odious  scandal  in  a  large  oo"^- 
mimity  we  wiU  begin  to  have  more  honesty  and  efficiency  every- 
where. 

liberty.  December  10,  1932: 

Vastly  Important  to  the  reetoratton  of  the  American  eoonomto 
Ufe  la  a  reduction  In  the  cost  of  government,  national.  State,  and 
locaL 

In  order  to  darlfy  my  position  on  this  subject,  which  dmlng 
the  last  days  of  the  camiwlgn  the  c^podtlon  sought  to  oonfnae. 
let  me  state  that  a  reduction  In  the  operating  expenses  of  Govem- 
mmt  ought  to  be  broxight  about  by  drastic  cuts  in  the  bureauc- 
racy that  has  grown  up  in  Washington.  Not  only  thla  but  many 
functions  now  performed  by  the  Federal  Government  must.  In  the 
face  of  such  necessity  as  we  now  have  before  us.  be  eliminated. 

We  face  the  need  of  deciding  not  merely  what  la  good  to  do. 
but  what  Is  indispensable.  To  this  end  I  shall  require  as  a 
fundamental  duty  the  loyal  and  complete  cooperation  of  every 
appointee  over  whom  I  have  authority,  not  only  to  the  end  that 
the  running  expenses  of  departments  and  bureaus  may  be  reduced, 
but  that,  where  necessary,  agencies  of  administration  themselves 
must  be  considered. 

FaAKKUW  D.  BooaxvxLT. 

liCr.  Speaker,  a  personal  knowledge  engendered  over  years 
of  experience,  long  since  had  shown  me  that  these  very 
administratiye  changes  enunciated  by  Qovemor  Roosevelt, 
were  highly  essential,  and  had  my  most  zealous  support. 
The  failure  of  fulfillment  has  long  since  been  a  source  of 
regret.  To  help  now  by  voting  for  H.  R.  8202  today  has 
been  my  privilege.  With  this  support.  I  serve  notice,  too.  of 
Iwart  opposition  to  one  proposed  change  as  recom- 
improvidently  by  the  prejudicially  advised  and 
ded  Brownlow  Committee. 


Hon.  Henry  Ellenbogen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  ALLEN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Motiday,  August  16,  1937 

ICr.  AIlfN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
great  privilege  of  disciyssing  the  record  of  Congressman 
HsnT  Ellknbogin,  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Alio- 
gbay  County,  Pa.  ^ 


Mr.  Ellenbogen  was  first  elected  in  November  1932,  and  he 
is  now  serving  his  third  term  in  the  Ck)ngress  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  a  member  of  the  imi>ortant  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce.  The  older  and  the  sroung 
Members  of  Congress  all  respect  Mr.  Ellenbogxn  as  one  of 
the  hardest  working  Congressmen  and  as  an  able  and  coura- 
geous Representative  of  the  people  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

It  is  a  healthy  condition  of  Amedcan  life  that  the  people 
are  taking  a  greater  interest  in  their  Government  tt^  ever 
before.  Good  government — government  that  is  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  people — is  possible  only  when  the  people 
take  an  interest  in  national  problems,  when  they  watch  all 
their  elected  Representatives,  and  see  to  it  that  only  such  leg- 
islation is  enacted  as  will  best  serve  the  people.  Congress- 
man Ellxnbogen  has  created  and  maintained  public  interest 
in  government  through  his  radio  broadcasts  and  through  his 
frequent  and  close  contact  with  his  constituents.  The  rec- 
ord of  Congressman  Ellknbogen  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  one  of  achievement  and  distinguished  service. 

He  voted  and  woi^ed  for  economic  recovery,  social  secur- 
ity, aid  to  the  home  owners,  relief  of  the  unemployed,  and 
the  abolition  of  child  labor.  He  is  the  original  sponsor  and 
has  led  the  fight  for  the  abolition  of  slums  and  the  construc- 
tion of  low-cost  housing.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
legislation  to  protect  the  consumers  of  utility  service  and  ob- 
tain for  them  lower  prices  for  electricity,  for  gas,  for  tele- 
phone, for  water,  for  transportation,  and  for  other  utility 
services;  he  voted  for  legislation  for  the  middle  class;  he  voted 
to  protect  the  small  merchant  against  the  unfair  practices 
of  giant  monopolies;  he  voted  to  assure  Just  treatment  to  the 
veterans;  and  he  worked  and  voted  for  flood  coucrol  for  the 
Pittsburgh  district  with  a  great  deal  of  success. 

No  battle  for  old-age  pensions  and  for  other  forms  of 
social  security,  no  battle  for  the  economic  betterment  of 
the  people,  was  fought  in  Washington  since  1932  without 
the  able  assistance  of  my  distinguished  colleague  [Mr. 
EllenbogknI. 

He  has  been  a  true  champion  of  the  middle  class,  the 
white-collar  employee,  and  of  the  working  class.  The 
rights  of  labor  and  of  the  average  man,  as  well  as  the  rights 
of  business,  have  found  a  protector  and  champion  in  him. 

HOiaC-LOAN    LaOTSLAtlOW 

The  preservation  of  home  ownership,  the  protection  of 
the  small -home  owner,  the  construction  of  decent  and  san- 
itary homes — homes  full  of  light,  air,  and  siinshine — at  low 
cost  have  been  of  especial  concern  to  C(mgressman  Ellen- 
BOCEH.  His  fight  on  behalf  of  the  home  owner,  his  bills  to 
make  constructive  changes  in  the  home-loan  laws,  and  his 
efforts  on  behalf  of  slum  clearance  are  known  through  the 
United  States. 

SOCXAL-SBCUBITT    LAWS 

Congressman  Ellenbogen  has  been  a  persistent  advocate 
and  fighter  for  true  social  security.  He  voted  for  old-age 
pensions,  and  is  now  advocating  the  lowering  of  the  age 
limit  and  increase  of  payments.  He  voted  for  the  payment 
of  widows'  pensions,  for  aid  to  dependent  children,  and  for 
pensions  to  the  needy  blind.  I  do  not  have  the  time  to  go 
into  the  detailed  record  of  Mr.  Ellenbogen.  The  measures 
for  which  he  voted  and  which  have  brought  recovery  to  this 
Nation  are  too  numerous  to  be  enumerated  here. 

He  voted  for  the  social  and  economic  legislation  proposed 
by  President  Roosevelt,  but  he  preserved  his  independence 
and  acted  in  accordance  with  his  own  conscience  whenever 
he  felt  that  it  was  necessary.  His  votes  against  "gag"  rules, 
even  at  the  cost  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  leaders 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  are  well  known  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Allegheny  County.  Congressman  Ellenbogen  has 
stood  for  his  convictions.  He  is  a  man  who  cannot  be  dic- 
tated to  by  anyone. 

Mr.  Ellenbogen  distinguished  himself  by  his  fight  against 
abuses  of  utility  companies,  particularly  holding  c<Hnpanie8. 
and  by  his  fight  to  protect  the  investors  in  utility  stocks 
and  bonds  and  the  ctmsumers  of  services  ol  utility 
companies. 


Ttie  Pittsbin^h  newspapers  in  various  edlt(»ial8  have 
recognized  and  praised  the  work  of  Congressman  Ellen- 
bogen and  his  character. 

Congressman  Ellenbogen  is  now  a  candidate  for  election 
as  Judge  of  the  Court  of  C(»nmon  Pleas  of  Allegheny 
County.  We  believe  that  his  services  are  needed  (m  that 
court  In  order  to  uphold  the  various  laws  which  have  been 
passed  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  deal  out  even-banded  Justice  in  the  courts. 

During  recent  months  we  all  have  become  convinced  that 
it  is  useless  to  pass  New  Deal  legislation  only  to  see  it  set 
aside  or  its  effectiveness  greatly  reduced  by  "old-deal* 
Judges.  What  is  the  use  of  spending  many  months  and  often 
3^ears  to  attain  the  passage  of  legislation  which  will  benefit 
the  people  only  to  s^  that  legislation  wiped  out  by  some  judge 
who  does  not  believe  in  it.  or  to  see  the  law  interpreted  In  a 
way  contrary  to  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  passed? 

The  overwhelming  victors  of  the  Democratic  Party  during 
the  past  5  years  have  made  it  possible  to  pass  the  laws 
which  are  necessary  to  meet  the  complex  factors  of  our 
industrial  aides.  It  became  necessary  to  pass  laws  which 
will  protect  the  smaU  merchant  against  unfair  practices  ct 
giant  trusts;  to  help. the  middle  class;  to  provide  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  the  working  man.  to  assure  his  right 
of  collective  bargaining,  and  to  protect  him  against  p^ods 
of  unemployment  through  unemployment  insurance;  to  pro- 
vide for  our  pec^le  in  their  old  age;  to  protect  the  investor 
against  stock  manipulators;  to  protect  our  people  against 
abuses  of  utility  companies  and.  in  particular,  utility  hold- 
ing companies;  and  to  take  steps  to  reduce  the  excessive 
charges  for  electric  power,  for  telephraie,  for  gas.  for  water, 
and  for  other  utiMty  service.  These  and  many  other  laws 
passed  in  Washington  and  Harrisburg  for  the  protection  of 
our  people,  for  the  small  businessman,  the  middle  class,  tba 
white-collar  employee,  the  workingman.  the  imemployed, 
and  the  aged  must  be  interpreted  and  applied  in  the  courts. 
It  is  useless  for  State  legislatures  or  for  Congress  to  pass 
laws  of  benefit  to  the  people  if  these  laws  niH  be  set  aside 
by  the  courts  or  nullified  by  the  interpretation  which  will  be 
given  them  by  those  who  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
spirit  of  these  laws. 

If  our  i)eople  want  to  preserve  the  gains  which  have  been 
made  by  legislation  which  was  passed  for  their  benefit  dii*- 
ing  the  last  5  years,  we  must  elect  Judges  who  are  sym' 
pathetic  to  these  laws.  We  must  elect  men  who  are  inspired 
by  the  social  and  humanitarian  viewpoint  which  prompted 
the  passage  of  those  laws.  Congr^sman  Henry  Ellxnbogkw 
is  such  a  man.  The  election  of  Hnotr  Ellenbogen  aa  judge 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Allegheny  County  wlU 
mean  the  election  of  a  judge  who  will  bring  a  social  and  hu- 
manitarian viewpoint  to  the  interpretation  of  our  laws.  It 
will  mean  the  election  of  a  fair-minded  man  who  will  inter- 
pret the  laws  aad^pply  Justice  evenly  and  impartially  with- 
out fear  or  tampr. 

Congressman  Henrt  Ellenbogen  has  been  trained  for  the 
position  of  Judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  He  holds 
A.  bI  and  LL.  B.  degrees.  He  graduated  from  a  great  law 
school  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  He  has  practiced  all 
branches  of  civil  and  criminal  law  for  11  years.  He  has 
practiced  in  all  our  courts,  local  and  Federal,  and  is  also  a 
member  of  the  bar  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  ai  Pennsyl- 
vania and  of  the  United  States.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Al- 
legheny County  Bar  Association,  Pennsylvania  State  Bar 
Association,  and  is  a  member  of  the  national  executive  board 
of  the  Lawyers'  Guild. 

The  courts  are  a  branch  of  our  Government.  Justice  in 
them  should  be  administered  by  and  for  the  people,  and 
Congressman  Ellenbogen  comes  from  the  people;  he  is  a 
member  of  the  people.  He  knows  the  problems  of  life;  he 
knows  the  difBcultles  which  we  must  face  every  day;  he 
knows  the  difficulties  of  our  peopj^  to  make  a  livelihood. 
His  service  In  Congress  and  his  experience  as  a  lawyer  have 
given  him  a  keen  insight  into  the  needs,  the  trials,  and  diffi- 
culties of  our  pecfrie.    Being  one  of  them,  a  man  who  has 
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iMd  imre  omortunlty  to  deal  wtth  peoide  and  to  know  and 
caQKNind  tber  needs,  Congreaonan  Euxmocni  will  make  an 
ideal  Judge.  His  knowledge  of  life  and  of  ttae  needs  of  our 
ttowo  vm  auMehim  to  aecunUely  Judge  tbe  case  before  tatan; 
hto  bfoad  social  and  humanitarian  viewpoint  will  aasure  the 
people  of  a  fWr  and  sympathetic  Jodie. 

Tbe  tkff^km  of  Oavressman  Eixboosbi  as  a  Jndse  d 
HtMb  eoort  of  common  pleas  wiU  taring  a  distincuisfaed  pnblic 
servant  and  a  great  lawyer  to  the  court  of  common  ideas. 
It  WiU  give  to  our  people  a  sjmpatfaetie  and  homanltailan 
Judge  who  .knows  and  understands  the  people  and  their 
We  need  Judges  iike  Congrenman  ELUonocsw.  I 
that  the  people  win  elect  BaatT  BLLBnooia  as  Judge 
of  IHe-ciyirt  of  common  pleas  so  that  the  people  of  Allegheny 
County  can  have  the  benefit  of  his  rsre  qudifkstloos  for 
Joike.  and  so  that  he  can  continue  his  pnfattc  service  in  our 
court  of  common  pleas. 


Thit  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  first  Session 


EXTENSION  OF  KEMARKS 

HON.  GUY  L.  MOSER 

Cr  PKNMSTI.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Batmday,  August  21  {legislative  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20) .  1927 

Ifr.  M06BR  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  general 
kave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscois,  I  take  occasion 
to  refer  to  tbe  fact  that^  can  look  back  over  the  record  o< 
tbe  first  sesBicii  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  and  note  there 
were  153  roQ  calls;  that  I  answered  to  my  name  on  151  of 
them.  ip<f*"g  only  1  quorum  call  wbm  by  unanimous  con- 
aent  I  was  temporarily  absent  from  the  floor  of  the  House; 
•nd  that  I  answered  each  record  vote  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

'A  certain  daily  newsiiapei  has  listed  me  among  those  of 
my  State  as  staml^ng  overwhelmingly  by  the  Pre^dent  of 
the  United  States,  recording  me  as  mily  twice  failing  to 
support  the  President's  prtq^osals  without  naming  them. 
Wtam  analysis  of  the  criticism  directed  at  a  ccdleague  held 
iM  to  be  thus  ktyal  tt  would  be  discerned  that  these  two 
measures  were  failure  to  support  the  proposal  to  place  the 
CMUaa  Cooservattan  Corps  under  the  dvn  service  May 
12,  and  my  voting  to  override  the  President's  veto  of  H.  R. 
«19S.  an  act  to  extend  for  1  additlmal  year  the  S^-percent 
lakercst  rate  on  oertahi  Federal  land-bank  loaxu.  to  provide 
«  4-peroent  Interest  rate  on  such  loans  for  ttie  period  from 
Mbr  1,  IBM,  to  Jwe  M.  19«t.  and  to  provide  for  a  4-percent 
tntemt  rate  on  land-bank  commissioner^  loans  for  a  period 
orsyeais. 

b  coBBSCtlon  witti  the  flrstHnentioned  BMasure,  H.  R.  6551. 
under  the  debate  on  May  11th  I  said,  in  part,  this 


NBinMr  do  I  yield  to 
to 


In  my  loyalty  azkl  dMlre  and  deter> 
It.  Bowvw.  «e  ve  oonstantly  told 
.  bBve  fbo  PrHUtani's  endonement, 
wAa  I  iiiMsrinn  vary  mueh.  Ttae  Pnaldent  Is  a  human  bdng 
yjMi  ■abject  to  tlM  deealt  ot  »««*«"«<«  m  yofu  and  I  veil  know. 
ttmn  9n  a  gfeat  many  people  who  yMd  to  temptatton  along  tbe 
llaM  of  daoaptlflB.  I  taave  poitkadatr  wfawnee  to  aome  of  thoae 
^,^nw„ift*mA  -rttb  ttan  ailiiiliili<iallisi  it  the  affalfi  nf  ttinm  rarmn  I 
doubt  f«vy  mudx  Inrtend.  wiMtlier  tbe  food  that  has  been  claimed 
wm  ooantertMOanoe  the  evil.  wttSi  impecttolhelmavety  and  thievery, 
wtaldi  Is  betna  cavrted  on  in  ooaBeetton  with  the  operation  of  Mme 
•C^M  ommk  vtaMo  v»d8  and  cbatMa  beloi«lBg  to  the  Oovem- 
BfOit  of  the  Uhlted  Statea  are  being  peddled  on  the  hl^waya  and 
atraeta  to  aeoood-hazxl  clothing  atoreik  traded  for  Uquor.  and  so  forth, 
to  a  point  where  tte  ocam^atetB  whlcb  eometomycfltoearouaelnme 
bis  a(  Indtoaatton  whldi  I  poaaaaa.  That  ttte  Rerident  and 
il^mMit  of  the  united  BlaSaa  ahouM  be  defrauded  In  this 
>  la  an  obUgatkm  o(  equal  wel^^  on  each  Member  o<  CoDgreaa 

our 


Immediately  thereafter  the  sr*T**^"**'^  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman fzom  Texas  [Mr.  LanuM]  was  adopted  by  234  ayes  to 
Mnoea. 
^Xhis  ttttte  Invasion  of  the  realaa  of  rcBMOfca  to  debate  has 
dtaMse  evoked  favorable  editorial  comment,  hroogfat  to  my 
attentton  by  a  colleague,  to  a  puhllcatton  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 


Mr  Speaker,  as  I  survey  the  work  of  this  session  of  the 
Congress,  in  which  it  has  been  my  first  honor  to  be  a 
Member,  t  cannot  suppress  the  feeling  of  regret  that  so 
little  has  been  accomplished  of  definite  and  permanent 
benefit  to  the  fanner  and  the  people  who  labor  and  toil  to 
the  fields,  on  the  farms,  and  the  workshops  of  industry.  It 
is  my  satisfaction,  however,  to  have  voted  for  every  measure 
of  this  partial  benefit  to  this  class  of  citizens  from  which  I 

qpring. 

It  is  not  without  a  feeling  of  satisfaction,  however,  that 
I  can  say  that  I  voted  for  and  the  Congress  passed  the  acts 
H.  R.  7562,  the  Farm  Tenancy  Act,  and  H.  R.  67«3,  the  , 
objections  of  the  President  notwithstanding,  on  July  13. 

1987.  _. 

On  July  14  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  announced: 

In  relte  of  extension  and  deferment  privileges,  iMTners  vohin- 
tarUy  repaid  nearly  $100,000,000  of  principal  on  Federal  land 
bank  andoommlsskMier  loans  in  the  IS  mooUiB  ending  June  1, 
this  year.  Governor  W.  I.  Myers  also  stated  that  to  half  the 
States  over  90  percent  of  loans  are  in  good  standing  ^tt  rwpect 
to  Interest  payments.  Over  880.000  farmers  have  land-ba^  Mid 
ecmmiBBianer  loans,  representing  more  than  one-third  oC  the 
total  farm-martgage  debt.  .  _.     , 

Farmers  repaid  during  the  pertod  $61,400,000  on  the  principal 
of  their  first  mortgage  Federal  land  bank  loans  althou^  tamost 
eaaes  not  required  by  law  to  do  so;  and  $34,300,000  of  principal  on 
commissiona^s  first  and  second  mortgages  whl<*  had  only  about 
$4300000  of  principal  maturities  during  tiie  period.  The  com- 
missioner's loans  were  made  to  assist  in  refinancing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  distressed  borrowers,  and  do  not  require  principal 
pajrments  in  the  first  3  years  of  the  loan. 

On  August  28.  1937,  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
announced:  %  . 

They  (the  farmers)  paid  off  over  $106,000,000  of  principal  In  the 
12  months  ending  July  1,  1937,  although  only  a  small  fraction  of 
that  amoimt^nls  due. 

P.  P.  Hill.  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Pann~  Credit  Adminis- 
tration, forecasts  that  under  a  provisicai  of  this  recently 
enacted  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1937,  "the  progress  of  thousands 
of  farmers  this  fall  in  getting  out  of  debt"  wiU  be  speeded 
by  increased  payments  of  these  three  types  as  xxredicted: 

1.  More  loans  paid  in  full. 

a.  More  advance  payments  or  lump-exun  payments  cm  principal 
In  order  to  shorten  the  term  of  loans  and  save  interest. 

3.  Money  deposited  with  the  land  bank  by  borrowers  to  be 
credited  to  future  installments  as  they  mature.  Thxia  the  farmer 
Is  assured  of  having  money  to  take  care  of  his  mortgage  debt 
requirements  In  years  of  poor  harvests. 

Mr.  l^;)eaker,  may  I  recall  to  mind  that  whoi  "RKmias  Jef- 
ferson was  minister  to  France,  he  wrote  from  there  to  say: 

Those  who  labor  In  the  earth  are  the  <diosen  people  of  Ood.  tf 
ever  He  had  a  diosen  peofde.  whose  breasts  He  has  made  Hie 

peculiar  deposit  for  substantial  and  genuine  virtue.  •  •  • 
CkHTuption  of  morals  in  the  mass  of  cultivators  Is  a  phenomenon 
of  which  no  age  or  nation  has  furnished  an  example.    *     *     * 

Again,  in  1785.  writing  from  his  same  important  duties  to 

France,  he  wrote: 

CoItlTatora  oC  the  earth  are  the  moat  valuable  dtlaena.  Thej  are 
the  most  vigorous,  the  most  independent,  the  moet  vtrtaoos;  and 
they  are  tied  to  their  country  and  wedded  to  Ita  liberty  and  inter- 
eats  by  the  most  lasting  bonds.    •    •    • 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  transgress  to  remind  by 
quoting  as  fellows: 

When  you  come  before  ue  and  t^  us  that  we  are  about  to  dteturb 
your  business  interests,  we  reply  ttiat  you  have  disturbed  our  buat* 
ness  interests  by  your  course. 

We  say  to  you  that  you  have  made  the  definition  of  a  basineaa- 
man  too  limited  In  its  application.  The  man  who  la  employed 
for  wages  Is  as  much  a  busineasihan  as  his  employer,  the  attor- 
ney in  a  country  town  Is  aa  much  a  businessman  as  the  corpo- 
ration counsel  In  a  great  metrc^tolls;  the  merchant  at  the  cross- 
roads store  is  as  much  a  businessman  as  tbe  mer^ant  of  New 
Tork:  the  farmer  who  goes  forth  in  the  mcnnlng  and  tolla  an 
day — ^who  begins  in  the  sptlng  and  toils  all  summer— and  who  by 
the  application  ctf  brain  aiKl  muscle  to  the  natunJ  resources  of 
Mxe  country  creates  wealth,  is  as  much  a  businessman  as  the  man 
who  goes  upon  the  board  of  trade  and  bets  upon  the  prtoe  of 
grain:  the  miners  who  go  down  a  thousand  feet  Into  the  earth, 
or  oUmb  2,000  feet  upon  the  cliffs,  and  iHring  forth  ftom  their 
hiding  places  the  precious  metals  to  be  poured  Into  the  channel* 
of'trade  are  as  much  bxisinessmen  as  the  few  flrt^ncttti  niagnatea 
who.  tn  a  back  room.  Ma-ner  the  money  of  the  world.  We  oome 
to  ipeak  for  thla  broader  class  of  buslnesamoi.    •    •    • 


Bum  down  yonr  dtlea  and  leave  our  farms  and  your  cltlea  will 
qjrtng  tip  again  as  If  by  magic;  but  destroy  our  farms  and  the 
graaa  will  grow  in  the  streets  of  every  city  In  the  country.    •     •     • 

Having  behind  \i8  the  producing  masses  of  this  Nation  and  the 
world,  suppcffted  by  the  commercial  Interests,  the  laboring  inter- 
ests, and  the  toilers  everywhere,  we  will  answer  their  demand  for 
a  gold  standard  by  saying  to  them:  "You  shall  not  press  down 
upon  the  brow  of  labor  this  crown  of  thorns,  you  shall  not 
crucify  mankind  upon  a  cross  of  gold"  (W.  J.  Bryan,  at  ChlcagOk 
July  8.   1896). 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  two  reports  of  the  records  being  made 
by  the  borrowing  farmers,  from  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, most  assuredly  Justifies  the  fine  tributes  paid  them  by 
Tliomas  Jefferson  and  William  Jennings  Bryan,  and  abun- 
dantly warrants  the  action  of  the  Congress  in  passing  these 
measures.'  It,  too.  justifies  the  part  we  will  play  in  enacting 
additional  legislation  at  the  next  session  of  the  Seventy-flfth 
Congress. 

That  I,  springing  from  this  class  of  people,  should  have  had 
my  small  part  to  it  is  gratifying.  With  an  abiding  faith  to 
this  class  of  citizens  I  fear  no  Robespierre.  In  this  land  <tf 
the  free  we  need  not  fear  a  tyrant  will  spring  up  from  among 
the  people. 


Floyd  B.  Olson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  R.  T.  BUCKLER 

OF  MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  August  21  ilegitkOioe  day  of  Friday,  Aug.  20),  1937 
Mr.  BUCKLER  of  Minnesote.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most 
fitting  and  proper  that  at  this  time  when  we  are  paying 
tribute  to  the  memory  and  life  of  recently  departed  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate  that  we  also  honor  a 
great  leader  of  my  own  State  of  Minnesota,  the  late  Floyd  B. 
Olson,  who,  but  for  his  untimely  death  on  August  22.  1936. 
would  have  now  been  a  Member  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
He  had  been  selected  by  acclamation  by  a  Fanner-Labor 
convention  as  its  party's  candidate  for  the  Senatte  seat 
which  was  being  filled  by  Qovemor  Olson's  own  appototee. 
Elmer  A.  Benson,  following  the  death  of  Senator  Thomas 

SchalL 

That  Governor  Olson  would  be  elected  to  the  Senate  and 
Senator  Benson  to  the  governorship  was  conceded  by  most 
political  observers  of  Minnesota.  , 

But  this  was  not  to  be,  for  on  August  22.  1936.  Floyd  Olson. 
3-term  Governor  of  Minnesota,  died  at  Rochester.  Minn. 
The  Farmer-Labor  Party  State  central  committee  then 
selected  United  States  Reiuresentative  Ernbst  LuHonir  to 
make  the  race  for  the  United  States  Senatorship.  Both 
Benson  and  Lttndkxn  won  election  by  majorities  of  more 
than  250,000. 

The  first  anniversary  of  iSH  death  of  Governor  Olson  was 
observed  on  Sunday.  J|Lugusty22.  by  many  thousands  gathered 
in  the  Northrop  Auditorium  Vt  the  University  of  BCinnesota 
at  Miimeapolis. 

To  give  an  account  of  this^nie;^|(pHal  program,  to  bring 
you  some  tributes  to  Minnesota's  courageous  and  inspiring 
personality  and  some  glimpses  of  his  life  and  work.  I  desire 
to  insert  to  the  Racotb  the  following  several  articles  printed 
in  the  Minnesota  (St.  Paul)  Leader  to  its  issues  dated 
August  21  and  28. 

TRonaaMDa  Ck>i(iczicoBATK  Dsath  or  Lays  Govbucos 

The  paaalng  of  1  year  since  the  death  of  the  late  Oov. 
Floyd  B.  Olson  was  ohaenred  by  the  peo|de  of  Minnesota  Sunday 
(August  22,  1037)  as  hundreds  of  persona  visited  the  grave  and 
aeveral  thouaanda  gatbowl  in  the  afternoon  for  memorial  aandoea 
at  Northrop  Auditorium  on  the  UnlTerslty  of  Minnesota  campxia. 

Tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  Nation's  first  Farmer-Labor 
Goyemor  waa  paid  by  q>eaker8  and  in  a  message  from  President 
Boosevelt  at  the  afternoon  aervioea.  Governor  Benson  reading  the 
telegram  from  the  White  K>use,  aa  foUowa: 

■  *7  would  consider  It  a  real  privflege  to  take  part  In  the  memorial 
■enrlce  to  be  held  <m  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Floyd  B. 
Olaon.    Unfortunately.  It  will  be  impoaslble  for  me  to  be  with  you. 


"I  do  want,  however,  to  have  a  small  part  in  It.  Mky  I  request 
you  to  Include  my  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  gaOaat  leadar.  a 
distinguished  public  aervant,  a  hard  flghtw.  and  a  faat  ftlend.**^ 

-«  ■nLOGxara 
Joining  in  eulogy  were  Governor  Benaon.  Guy  Stanton  Ford. 
dean  of  the  University  Graduate  School;  D.  J.  N.  Brown,  of  Moor- 
bead,  president  of  Concordia  College;  ttae  Beverend  John  Dunphy 
and  Babbl  Albert  I.  Gordon,  both  of  Mlnne(q;)oUs.  me  U&lted  Nor- 
wegian Singers  of  Mlnneapolla  with  Joaeph  KrlckMO.  of  Duluth* 
as  soloist,  sang  choral  niunbera  that  lnterq;>eraed  the  speaking 

"Floyd  Olaon.  as  Governor,  sought  to  have  the  foroe  of  govern- 
ment uaed  aa  a  meana  of  remedying  the  mlaarlea  and  leaaanlng 
the  inequaUtlea  of  our^aodal  order",  aald  Oovimar  Benaon. 

OLUottm  QUAUxna 

"Thla  made  him  a  great  humanitarian  and  a  great  llberaL  But 
he  also  saw  that  theee  Ineqnalltlfia  and  iiilaailia  were  tbe  In- 
ee^ahle  reaulta  of  our  aptem  of  distributing  wealth. 

"Be  reeognlaed  that  the  veiy  system,  or  pcocieai 
InequaUtlea  and  mlaerte*'  came  Into  erlatence  lanet  be  chaaMd. 
And  thla  made '  hha  a  radical,  beoauae  It  meant  going  to  the 
roota  of  theee  pruplema  and  aeeing  tiiat  there  was  aomethlng 
vltaUy  wioag  with' a  aystem  of  distributing  wealth  that  dcprlvea 
human  beings  of  the  neceesltles  and  lusurlea  of  life  almpty 
because  thoee  neceasltlea  and  luxuzlea  are  produced  "la  too  great 
abundance".  Governor  Benaon  aald. 


Governor  CMaon'a  relationa  with  the  tmlvarrtty  wore  praised  tiy 
Dean  Ford  In  aa  addreea  on  "The  Governor  and  the  Unlvecsl^.^ 
"Floyd  Olson  waa  the  first  Governor  In  my  M  years  at  thla  uni- 
versity who  recognised  often  and  oooalstently  the  value  of  the 
expert  knowledge  that  realdee  In  the  staff  at  a  great  univenlty",. 
he  aald.  "He  had  hla  own  alms  to  pursue,  bat  he  raoognlaed 
that  the  university  could  fumlah  many  State  oommlaalons  and 
departmenta  with  objectlvea  and  imblaaed  knowledge  In  many 
flelda  aa  wdl  as  In  agriculture. ' 

"One  year  doea  not  remove  os  far  enough  away  ttam.  such  a 
vivid  pereonallty  to  enable  us  to  give  him  his  final  rank  and  place 
In  history.  It  Is  long  enough,  however,  to  oonvlaoe  friend  and 
foe  alike  that  history  will  rank  him  among  the  goodly  number  of 
men  who  have  rlaen  In  this  State  from  humble  but  never-foigot- 
ten  beginnings  to  deserve  the  positions  and  honors  oonfmed 
upon  them  in  their  own  day".  Dean  Ford  said. 


FA' 
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Father  Dunphy  In  giving  the  benediction  declared.  "The  aptxtt 
of  Floyd  Olson  lives.  The  dearcut  tone  of  hla  reaonant  voice 
still  tings  In  our  ears.  The  charma  of  hla  sweet  ftlendahlp  are 
fresh  in  our  memoriae.  His  many  remarkable  qaallUee  are  not 
destined  to  fade  but  will  linger  long  to  urge  ua  to  live  courageously 
and  well." 

"There  are  those  who  are  the  true  beUevers  in  democracy",  said 
Babbl  Gordon.  "They  are  souls  whose  love  of  America  and  the 
principles  which  are  American  Is  rooted  deeply  In  the  Amwlratn 
soil.  They  too  might  add  their  word  to  the  tale  that  is  told  con- 
cerning Floyd  B.  Olson.  For  they  knew  him  as  a  true  believer 
In  the  democratic  form  of  government.  They  saw  In  him  a  great 
defendJt  of  the  principlea  of  freedom  and  opportunity  for  aU. 
They  loved  and  hon(ned  Olson  because  he  did  not  distinguish  be- 
tween races  and  creeds.  He  took  men  for  what  they  were  worth. 
He  fought  intolerance  and  bigotry.  There  waa  no  room  In  his  life 
for  racial  hatred  and  animosity.  They  revered  Floyd  B.  Olaon 
because  he  was  the  foe  of  vlgllantlam.  because  he  dlsplsed  dic- 
tators and  dictatorships.  Because  his  life  was  dedicated  to  democ- 
racy at  Its  finest  and  noblest.  Olson  symbolised  during  his  life- 
time, even  as  his  memory  symbolhsee  now.  the  true  qalrlt  of 

America."  

CLUBS  it>KWi  mfflfncaow 


The  oOclal  oU  portrait  of  the  dead  Farmer-lJkbor  standard- 
was  on  tlie  stage  of  the  auditorium  and  banked  by  floral  pt< 
and  palma.  Hla  favorite  song,  "The  Great  White  Host"  ("Den 
Store  Hvlte  Flok")  by  Grteg,  was  sung  In  the  Norwegian  by 
Joseph  Brlckson  of  Duluth,  assisted  by  the  United  Norwegian 
Singers  under  the  direction  of  Frederick  Wick. 

Earlier  In  the  day  a  squadron  of  low-flying  alzplanea  scattered 
wreathe  over  the  Olson  grave  at  Lakewood  Cemetery.  It  waa  the 
Ninth  Aerial  Squadron  of  the  Mlnneaota  National  Guard  aa  tt 
paaaed  through  Minneapolla  on  Ita  retuTn  from  maneuvers  at 
Camp  Ripley. 

Many  Farmer-Labor  ward  eluba,  labor  unloas.  and  liberal  grotnia 
made  pllgrlmagee  to  the  grave,  laying  such  a  profusion  of  wreaths 
and  sprays  that  the  ground  looked  like  a  flower  garden  of  roeea 
and  llllee.  One  of  the  early  pilgrimages  waa  that  of  the  Mlnne> 
mxdla  Thirteenth  Ward  Farmer-Labor  Club,  of  which  Governor 
Olson  had  been  a  member.  As  the  Thirteenth  Ward  Club  dele- 
satlcm  stood  around  the  grave,  Steve  Lush,  chairman,  made  a 
&art  speech  on  the  need  for  carrying  on  what  the  late  Governor 
stood  t<x.  

The  memorial  obaervanoe  waa  arranged  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed hj  Governor  Benson  and  headed  by  J.  Barle  Lawler.  eaeett- 
tlve  secretary  of  the  oommlarton  of  admlnlstr^on  and  flnanoe, 
who  was  a  doee.  personal  friend  of  Governor  O^^^ 

Bkwsow  TUBVlia  TO  Olsow 
This  gathering  today  is  part  of  that  living  monument  which 
those  thousands  are  rearing  in  the  memory  of  Floyd  B.  Olson.    It 
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not  lit  Btooe  or  maxfrte.  but  to  the  ttmrumtd 

.—  of  tb»  people.    It  to^ »  momnneiit  In  the  fonn  e*  a  frowtoje 

jMiJUT— ire  moveBent  In  whteb  «e  are  an  mafchtnc  tocetber.  aU 

toe  one  and  one  for  all.  ,  . 

Hedaxed  to  say  that  we  cannot  continue  to extet  as  a  demoCTacy 
with  part  of  our  people  nth  and  powerful  and  a  great  part  oi 

**S»''^l!?ttjlfSS' of  his  poimcal  phlkwophy:  Love  rf  the 
people  and  defoUon  to  the  principle  of  equ^lty:  ^^^J^^^^ 
SuSltorlty  of  human  rtghts  over  property  rights;  the  vlewjt^at 
^S™nt  18  an  Instnnnent  to  secure,  on  the  one  hand  certain 
human  rights,  and  to  block,  on  the  other  hand,  the  development 
dt  sodal  tnemndltlea  between  men.  ^  

He  canedte  FWend  tegjshrtlon  which  would  '"rtpe  otrttte  to- 
eoualltles  under  which  the  farmer  labored  and  marketed,  as 
3mpar«l  with  railroads  whojs  rates  were  based  ot  ^  cost  ^ 
apa»^  and  fraat  oospcwtoBs  wImm  ecmtral  <rf  the  market 
prateetod  tbeir  prtaes  and  gata  «f  pyftt.  . 

He  lefqsed  to  use  troopa  agatoat  atrtota.  te««2.«jj?  jgj 
hiBcased  the  taBsqaaltty  of  tbeir  poattloa  aa  ooaD^iared  wtth  that 

^<w  ^SSing  tor  y««i]«f  »*^  *5sJSScS?*25: 

ment  aval  thought  oC  doing  aoaaethtog.    Ha  initiated  stodent  ^ 
which  ensiled  yoimg  people  to  coDegaB  and  unlWBWtttea  to  oon- 
ttooa  thatr  edocatkloa  to  spite  at  tha  dapreaatrm. 
^5bhlm  tte  atmnasa  Oooit  tacaired  that  tha  Ooirctximcnt  must 
xemato   the   means   of   preaenrtaf  eertato   apedal  pmUeges   of 

^'SrSked  that  "no  man's  aaV>»tlnn.  and  no  man'a  preJudlMs, 
and  the  ptejudlcea  of  no  gro^"  should  tfand  to  the  way  of  a 

united  ftunt  on  behalf  of  human  fteedoBi.  ^  ^^^u. 

01800  saw  that  tha  more  baatc  of  these  problems  could  be  dealt 
wlttOTly  on  a  national  scale.,  H*  also  bdleved  that  the  Sugeme 
Court  would  block  an  attetopta  to  handl^them  upon  a  national 

acale.  .  ' 

Be  would  have  cared  greatly  to  know  that  men  uid  women 
were  gathered  together  to  his  memory  aa  they  ^^  _^^  _}°SS' 
and  that  from  the  remembranoe  of  him  they  were  drawing  under- 
«»«»«H«Tnr  and  devotion  for  that  cause  which  he  so  nobly  advanced. 
ttM  eatne  of  the  common  man's  rise  to  power  and  opportunity. 
This  would  be  ttie  Itvttg  monument  which  would  mean  -more  to 
htoi  t***"  an  other  ttilnga  to  that  world  of  men  from  vmich  he 
so  unttanely  taken.  ^^ 


O 


or  FuoTB  B.  Olbow 


(By  A.  I.  HsBcIa*  editor  of  the  Mteneeota  iMktar) 

B  tt  now  1  year  atoqa  the  death  of  noyd  Olaon— the  jiftlpper, 
as  ha  waa  knoirB  to  his  frlcn*— braoght  not  only  sadness  but  a 
aaBae  of  toiMlo  loas  to  tha  Uberala  of  liliiiiaafira  and  of  America. 

The  writer  haa  oflan  wondered  what  OBaon.  altva  and  to  the 
vlgoTaf  health,  would  have  meant  to  the  Uberala  of  this  country 
-"thla  past  yaar. 

Bb  waa  vttaUy  txAarested  to  Sopieme  Qoort  reform.  Ha  was  ona 
<tf  tha  flist  to  cry  out  agstnsf  ludidal  tyranny. 

Wtth  dean  aa  an  active  ally.  Booaaveltrs  Bt^tama  Oonxt  fl^t 
BhKht  easily  have  turned  out  dtfferently.  There  la  no  denial  that 
S»&iht  for  court  icf arm  waa  handled  wxetehedly.  It  lacked  not 
only  ito  totelUgent  "*— r*<tr  but  tt  lacked  effeetlve  leadership 
Olaon  could  have  aopfdled  that  lai^arrti4>. 

VteOanto  temwlsBi.  wpedaUy  toMha  automobile  and  ateel  dla- 
trteti.  would  hava  found  to  Olacm  a  reaourosful  foe  to  the  Natkmal 
CasltaL  Ha  would  have  laid  the  hfauna  at  the  very  4pontq>  of 
Heavy  Pord  and  tha  maatars  of  little  staeL-  ^ 

ABMVlcaa  labor  now  atanda  divided  at  a  very  ttoie  when  unity 
to  labors  raaka  la  moat  eaaenttal.  What  a  campaign  for  union 
lasanlastlfm  could  be  caolad  on  with  the  forces  of  the  A.  P.  of  L. 
and  the  C.  I.  O.  unltedl  Olsen  very  easily  may  have  been  the  man. 
to  bring  the  haada  of  theae  two  orgatoaatlons  to  their  senses. 

It  la  no  etretch  of  tha  imi«toatian  to  assert  that  <Msan  today 
would  fifThfr^  have  been  the  moat  talked  of  man  to  America  next 
to  the  Fiealdent.  himself  looked  upoex  by  Uberala  as  the  Presl- 
iftr***'  oandldato  of  a  new  poUtlcal  movement.  A  third  party 
headed  by  Olaon  would  never  have  been  Just  another  poUtlcal 
party  but  one  grounded  to  prlnelpiea  and  ideals,  one  which  had  a 
TP«— «^««  to  cany  out  and  a  meeaage  to  give  to  the  American  people. 

In  hie  aililreas  before  tha  1036  Fanner-Labor  convmitlaa— the 
■pcinch  In  which  he  took  tha  Uhitad  Statea  Supreme  Court  apart 
la  a  a-hfour  talk  which  kept  the  hurge  andlfinfie  spellbound  by  hla 
maatery  azMl  art— (Mson  predicted  that  the  Minnesota  Uberal 
movement  would  bacooaa  the  spearhead  of  a  third  party  which 
would  beeoene  a  factor  on  the  national  stage  to  IMO  with  a  Fxeai- 
dantial  Uckat  of  Ita  own. 

1  ballave".  ha  said,  that  the  lUnneaota  farmer-labor  mova- 
nent  la  going  pteeas.  I  am  willing  to  joto  with  other  groupa  to 
tha  fonnatloo  of  a  national  third  party." 

Oison  WM  alwaya  totereated  to  youth,  and  thia  totereat  took  a 
practical  form.  He  aaw  that  anna  of  tha  havdast  Idowa  of  tha 
depreaelan  were  falling  on  youth,  and  long  before  the  Federal  Gont- 
mSnmt  waa  willing  to  do  anything  ha  Initiated  atudent  aid.  a 
natsen  whei^sy  young  people  to  coUegea  and  universttlea  would 
baabto  to  contlnna  and  ooomdato  their  aducatlan  to  q^to  of  tha 


Once  ICnnesoto  and  Olson  showed  the  way  other  Statea  and 
tha  Federal  GovKnuMUt  followed,  and  today  we  have  student  aid 
tor  high  aehoQi  and  ooUage  puplla  throughout  tha 


Sales  tax  proponenta  loimd  In  him  an  implacable  lOa.    A 
tax  CHflon  asserted^  is  a  "tax  on  poverty."  ._  .*  *     ^^ 

f  h«'  reactionaries  to  the  ld35  leglslaturo.  as  a  bait  to  toduca 
Olson  to  sign  the  omnibus  tax  bUl.  toclu^  ^!f«*  V*  *^,^:     - 
ItlSws    and  corporate  exce«-tax  rates.     By  so  doing,  they  ftit 
that  be  would  not  have  the  courage  to  veto  the  mU. 

But  Olson  vetofed  it  •  •  •  and  It  was  the  reactkmKles  who 
did  not  have  the  courage  to  attempt  to  pass  it  over  his  veto. 
OlsiHrs  sales  tax  veto  had  pnrfound  eSect  on  exibeequoit  cam^ 

^^Se" farmer.  Olson  contended,  belonged  to  the  underprivileged 
and  the  exploited  class  the  same  as  the  worker.  ,  _^       ^, 

He  Inatoted  that  the  farmers'  problems  will  never  be  soived  until 
suitable  price  legislation  Is  enacted.  

•The  utility  companies",  he  said  tn  a  speech,  nhe  railroads,  the 
telephone  companies  are  allowed  rate  basis  to  enable  them  to 
mako  a  fair  return  on  their  Investment.  Sorely  the  farmer  la 
entmed  to  the  saix»  protection." 

Olson's  understanding  of  human  psychology  waa  by  no  means 
limited  to  psychdoCT  of  the  masses.  He  understood  psychology 
of  reactionary  legislators  as  well. 

Tb6  »» 000 jOOO  relief  bill,  together  with  the  bill  for  drought 
reUef  for  farmMs  was  before  the  1936  legislature.    Both  these  bills    . 
were  JoCkeyedv  about  by  the  reactionaries  who  devised  various  stall- 
ing tactk»  In  an  effort  to  defeat  them. 

It  is  pcrhs^s  no  secret  to  reveal  that  Governor  Olson  waa  coun- 
seled relative  to  the  classic  "starved  horse,  starved  cow.  and 
starved  pig"  farmers'  march  on  the  capltol.  The  three  bony  ani- 
mals were  placed  within  a  makeshift  fence  enclosure  on  the 
capitol  lawn,  a  sight  for  sore  eyes.  ^     

Did  it  achieve  Its  purpose?  Well,  the  reUef  bins  were  passed 
that  same  day.  _  . 

We  remember  quite  well  the  conatematkm  among  certain 
groups  of  our  population  when  CMson.  appeartng  before  ■e^e™ 
thOTisand  reUef  demonstrators  before  the  Capltol,  declared:  T. 
will  use  the  National  Guard  if  neceseary  to  conser^A  wealth  before 
1  ^U  p^mAt  a  Angle  perscm  to  Mlnneeota  to  die  of  starvation. 
This  was  Olson  speaking  at  his  best— and  speaking  from  the 
heart.    It  was  part  of  his  humanitarian  philosophy. 

Toward  the  close  of  his  third  term,  the  Oovemor  was  tevlted  to 
address  a  meeting  of  Uberals  at  Madison  Square  Gtanien  to  New 

York  City.  O  .  _       ^  _  «. 

<ki.  hte  arrival  to  New  Twk  he  was  totenrtewed  by  a  group  of 
newspapermen— 4he  kind  of  big-town  reporters  who  are  "cynical 
with  knowtedge."  They  tried  to  put  him  on  the  spot  by  quca- 
tlonlng  him  about  the  poUtlcal  and  economic  theories  of  Karl 
Marx  and  their  application  to  American  life. 

Tnntratl.  Olson  put  them  on  the  epat.  "Kail  Msrx.  why.  heU 
a  forelgnK'".  CMson  replied.  "I  dont  read  Karl  Marx.  I  read  the 
BUI  of  Bights  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  these 
doCTmients  give  us  liberals  plenty  of  Inspiration.  They  are  our 
g^ddea  for  the  dianged  eeoiHjmIc  order  we  advocate." 

Olson's  last  pubUc  address  was  an  appeal  for  a  better  way  of 
life  and  an  exootlatKm  of  the  self-styled  100-percent  Americana — 
a  fitting  addreas  to  close  the  career  of  a  man  who  aaw  to  public 
aervice  only  a  Tn***"*  to  make  life  richer  and  nobler. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  Swedish  midsummer  celebratlona 
at  U'""***^*"^  Falls  on  June  28.  1936.  He  spoke  for  almost  an 
hour — ^"ri  when  be  was  through  it  was  necessary  to  escort  him  to 
his  car.  Only  one  possesstog  an  todomitable  wUI  coxild  possibly 
have  gone  through  that  ordeal. 

After  relating  what  the  Swedish  people  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  through  their  coo^Jwatlves.  Olson  said: 

"In  my  visit  in  the  South  I  saw  an  old  Apache  chleftato.  Aa 
I  looked  upon  this  chief,  with  his  paint  and  war  feathers.  I  could 
not  help  but  feel  that  here  todeed  was  the  original  100-percent 
stnxm-pure  rugged  todivlduallst.  The  Apaches  Uved  by  their 
bows  and  arrows  •  •  •  they  were  kUlers — hunters,  not  of 
the  beast,  but  of  man.  They  lived  by  war,  and  destroyed  aU 
htmaans  who  crossed  their  path. 

**B\it  there  are  people  In  this  cotmtry  who  brieve  to  a  different 
idilloeophy  of  coUective  hmnan  effort.  This  phUoeophy  knows  no 
radal  barriers.  Its  goal  ia  a  world  big  enough  for  aU  to  Uve  to 
ind  a  human  society  found  on  the  principle  of  common  good." 

What  was  Olson's  principal  contribution  to  the  liberal  move- 
ment of  Minnesota? 

Many  will  argue  that  It  was  his  leadership  or  hla  dramatiza- 
tion of  the  Farmer -Labor  appeal  which  brought  support  from 
Uberals  from  aU  stations  in  life. 

But,  Important  as  the  above  were,  the  writer  Is  tocUned  to  the 
h^ki  that  his  chief  contribution  was  the  fact  that  he  gave  the 
party  a  definite  social  and  economic  philosophy. 

Before  Olson  It  would  have  been  difflc\ilt  to  definitely  classify 
Farmer-Labor  social  and  economic  philosophy.  The  movement 
had  ito  or^to  to  the  Nonpartisan  League,  the  outgrowth  of  farmer 
grlevanoea  against  grato  gamblers  and  other  exploiters.  Thia  later 
waa  ^[tended  to  the  city  worker,  as  both  discovered  that  they 
were  the  victims  of  the  same  oppneeon.  But  essentiaUy  it  waa 
a  protest  movement. 

under  Olson's  leadership  the  party  developed  a  definite  eco- 
nomic and  aodal  program.  He  moved  the  party  leftward.  Pro- 
duction for  uae  •  •  •  taxation  to  aocordanoe  with  ability  to 
pay  •  •  •  an  economy  of  plenty  and  not  of  scarcity  •  •  • 
cooperative  commonwealth  •  •  •  human  rights  take  prece- 
dence over  property  rlghta.  These  phnaes  either  originated  wtth 
'^■"^  ar  they  were  greatly  advanced  by  Olson. 


Thej  now  have  become  national  Uberal  watchwords.  In  an 
Ukellhood.  they  wlU  form  the  basis  of  a  national  new  party  and 
give  Minnesota  a  right  to  leadership  to  that  party. 

0L80W — 1  YkAx  Uatm 

Now  that  noyd  B.  Olson  has  been  gone  for  over  13  months.  It  la 
perhaps  easier  f or  tis  to  measure  the  stoture  of  the  man.  Last  year 
we  were  too  close  to  him  •  •  *  our  grief  waa  too  great  to  stop 
to  consider  the  quaUty  of  the  friend  and  leader  who  had  Jiist  left  us. 

It  seemed  to  many  of  us  as  though  we  were  Uvlng  to  a  hideous 
dream — ^that  the  skipper  was  not  reaUy  gone  but  had  only  taken  a 
short  trip— that  soon  we  would  agato  hear  hla  hearty  laugh,  aee 
his  winning  smile,  and  listen  to  the  words  of  wiedom  that  he  spoke. 

The  loss  of  Olson  was  more  than  a  great  personal  loas;  It  was  a 
great  party  loss.  Olson  himself  always  beUeved  that  the  Farmer- 
Labor  Party  was  destined  to  greatoess  •  •  •  that  out  of  the 
Midwest  would  come  the  poUtlcal  movement  which  would  return 
government  to  the  people  and  save  democracy,  not  only  for  America 
but  for  the  entire  world. 

Olson  hated  the  regimentation  that  goes  on  to  factorlea.  He 
despised  the  system  that  makes  slums  and  degrades  human  beings. 
He  knew  that  In  spite  of  the  machinations  of  WaU  Street,  to  splto 
of  the  financial  power  of  the  East  that  attempted  to  bleed  the  West 
white,  we  In  Minnesota  had  somethtog.  Olson  was  the  man  who 
coxild  have  stirred  the  easterners  out  of  their  lethargy.  He  had  the 
color  and  the  personality  to  appeal  to  them.  He  was  Just  becoming 
known  to  them  after  6  years  as  Governor  of  Mlnnesote,  aod  to  the 
next  4  years  his  name  would  have  been  as  familiar  to  national  affairs 
as  It  was  to  Mlnnesote. 

Yet,  with  aU  his  glfte,  he  la  gone.  He  has  taken  that  dark  Journey 
from  out  whose  bourn  no  traveler  returns.  We  who  remato  must 
try  and  continue  the  work  of  Floyd  Olson.  It  seemed  to  us  that 
the  thing  that  grieved  the  skipper  most  as  he  realized  his  end  was 
near  was  not  that  he  was  dying  but  that  his  task  was  tocomplete. 
There  Is  no  question  that  he  could  have  done  a  great  deal  had  he 
lived.  If  we  are  to  perpetuate  his  memory,  we  must  conttoiie  the 
work  which  Is  so  Immtoently  worth  doing.  He  saw  not  only  the 
suffertog  of  the  poor  but  democracy  ImperUed  and  the  whole  human 
race  headed  for  destruction  unless  society  changed  Ite  course.  Let 
us  dedicate  ourselves  to  change  that  course. 


Nathan  Lynn  Bachman 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  SAM  D.  McREYNOLDS 

OF  TENNESSiDE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26, 1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  pubUc  service  of  Hon.  Nathaw  Lrmr 
Bachmam,  late  a  Senator  from  Tennessee 

Mr.  McREYNOLDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  some  few  men  are 
given  the  unusual  power  to  mirror  the  life  and  age  in  which 
^they  live.  Upon  canvas  and  in  the  journals  of  their  day, 
with  deft  strokes  of  the  brush,  and  In  the  vernacular  of 
their  associates  they  leave  for  posterity  vibrant  living 
sketches  in  the  kaleidoscopic  sweep  of  history.  To  some 
few  others  are  given  the  power  to  take  the  conflicting  ingots 
of  public  opinion  and  mold  them  into  the  constructive  cast- 
ing of  public  affairs  that  guide  the  onward  sweep  of  progress. 
Theirs  is  the  task  of  fusing  the  extremes  of  political  thought 
and  guiding  them  through  legislative  channels  to  the  better- 
ment of  humanity.  Still  fewer  men  are  endowed  with  the 
Indescribable  sensitivity  that  enables  them  to  live  life  in  Its 
truer  and  fuller  meaning.  To  them  is  given  the  faculty  of 
absorbing  and  reflecting  the  glow  of  human  kindness  and 
good  feeling,  of  softening  and  tempering,  of  lightening  and 
somehow  sweetening  the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous 
fortune. 

If  it  is  possible  for  the  personality  of  one  man  to  contain 
the  ultimate  of  these  three  characteristics,  then  such  a  man 
was  Nathan  L.  Bachman,  the  beloved  SenatOT  from  Ten- 
nessee, whose  passing  has  deprived  all  those  who  were  privi- 
leged to  know  him  of  a  companionship  rare  in  the  pleasure 
it  brought  to  those  who  shared  it.  JRiough  death,  as  it  must 
to  all  men,  has  taken  from  us  hir^hysical  presence.  Nats 
Bachkan  lives  on  forever  in  memory  and  his  name  embla- 
zoned in  gold  upon  the  marble  tablets  of  accompHshment 
stand  hallowed  for  posterity  in  the  annals  of  America's 
great  sons. 


Nathan  Ltnn  Bachman  was  bom  in  Chattanoogm,  H»M» 
ilton  County.  Tenn..  August  2.  1878.  His  father.  Dr.  Jona- 
than Waverly  Bachman,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was  tlis 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Chattanooga  for 
over  50  years.  Exerting  a  de^  influence  over  the  moral 
traditions  of  Tennessee,  he  was  known  and  beloved  alike  tagr 
members  of  aU  religious  denominatioDS.  In  1870.  when  the 
yellow  fever  epidemic  swept  over  southeastetn  Tennessee 
taking  a  terrifying  toll  of  human  life.  Dr.  Baebmanjand  ft 
Catholic  priest  alone  were  spared  to  nurse  and  administer 
to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  peoi;de.  Fearlessly,  imttringly. 
Dr.  Bachman  worked  through  those  dark  and  perilous  days 
tending  the  needs  dt  all  creeds,  races,  and  ctikm.  As  the 
ravages  of  the  disease  wore  on.  the  Catholic  priest  wfs 
stricken  and  succumbed  to  the  deadly  fever,  and  legend  has 
it  that  Dr.  Bachman  conducted  the  funeral  services  over  the 
last  remains  of  this  priest,  there  being  no  other  priest  in 
the  territory  at  the  time. 

From  his  father,  Natk  Bachman  Inherited  his  faculty  for 
leadership,  his  devotion  to  duty,  a  warm  humanitarian  out- 
look on  life,  and  a  democratic  attitude  that  endeared  him  to 
humble  and  exalted  alike. 

Endowed  by  birth  with  such  high  intellectual  and  moral 
characteristics,  as  a  very  young  man  he.  demonstrated  the 
potentialities  of  the  great  national  heights  he  was  to  reach. 
vK-At  the  age  of  19  he  answered  the  call  for  vQlunteers  at 
tbe  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  War«  Volunteering 
in  %tBLy  1898,  he  was  in  training  at  Fort  Oglethorps.  Qa^ 
when  his  mother.  Eva  D.  Bachman,  became  seriou^  111. 
The  only  son.  Gov.  Robert  L.  Taylor  had  him  withdrawn 
from  service.    His  mother  died  on  June  9, 1898. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  Nathan  BAcmtAN 
again  attempteclK  tp  enter  the  service,  but  after  much  argu- 
ment the  council  of  friends  convinced  him  that  he  could 
serve  his  cdfintry  best  by  remaining  on  the  bench  as  judge 
of  the  circuit  court  of  Hamilton  County. 

He  attended  the  public  schools  and  Baylor  Preparatory 
School  for  Boys,  Chattanooga.  Tenn.;  Soiithwestem  Presby- 
terian University.  Clarksville.  Tenn.;  Central  Universl^, 
Danville.  E:y.:  Washington  and  Lee  university.  Lexington, 
Va.;  and  University  of  Chattanooga  Law  School.  Chatta- 
nooga, TenzL  He  was  graduated  fltim  the  law  department 
of  the  University  Of  Virginia.  Charlottesville.  Va..  In  1903: 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1903  and  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  Chattanooga  in  the  same  year. 

He  sous^t  and  won  the  hand  of  Pearl  McMannen  Duke;?., 
of  the  illustrious  North  Carolina  family.  They  were  tnarried 
January  7,  1904,  and  Miss  Pearl,  as  she  is  lovingly  kndwn 
to  her  intimates,  became  the  charming  hostess  at  their 
beautiful  home  surrounded  by  the  soft  amethyst  slopes  of 
Signal  Mountain,  overlooking  the  city  of  Chattanooga. 

A  daughter,  Martha,  was  bom  to  the  happy  couple  on 
October  4.  1904.  A  most  unusually  brilliant  child,  little 
Martha  would  delight  her  father  by  reading  the  paper  to 
him  at  the  age  of  5;  As  she  grew  older  there  developed 
between  Martha  land  her  father  a  rare  companionship. 
Almost  inseparable,  the  two  shared  In  the  delights  of  the 
other.  For  Natx,  no  flshlng  trip,  no  hunting  trip,  or  other 
recreational  excunion  was  complete  unless  his  daughter 
Martha  was  al(mg.  On  February  17, 1928,  Martha  was  mar- 
ried to  Thomas  A  McCoy,  a  prominent  attorney  of  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  Cn  and  on  February  18,  1933,  Natk  was  delighted 
with  the  news  that  a  granddaughter,  Sallie  Haliburton  Mc- 
Coy, had  been  bom. 

Serving  successively  as  city  attorney  of  Chattanooga 
from  1906  to  1908,  judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  Hamilton 
County,  Tenn.^  from  1912  to  1918,  Nathan  Bachman  became 
an  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee  in 
1918  in  which  capacity  he  served  until  1924.  resigning  to 
seek  the  nomination  for  United  States  Senator  In  1924,- a 
three-cornered  race  in  which  Lawrence  Davis  Tyson  was 
nominated.  Retiring  to  private  practice,  he  was  appointed 
by  Oovemor  Hill  McAllister  to  the  United  States  Senate 
on  February  28.  1933»  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
leslgnatton  of  Senator  Cordell  Bu^.  our  beloved  Secretary 
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«r  state.  Hfe  v»s  zedected  at  tbe  next  general  election 
ki  1934  by  an  o?erwfaelmlng  majori^  to  fill  tbe  remainder 
of  tbe  term  and  was  reelected  for  the  fun  6-year  term  as 
TJnited  States  Senator  In  1936  by  an  even  greater  majority. 
Bs  served  with  dlsttnctioii  in  tbe  Senate  until  April  23, 1937, 
the  date  of  bis  death. 

Praise,  hi^  honors,  national  and  international  prestige 
fnt^  Utftie  effect  oo  Nathan  Bachman.  He  carried  honor  and 
high  ofDce  with  dignity  and  the  highest  of  purpose,  but 
tfaroogbout  bis  Uf  e  he  retained  his  unusual  kinship  to  the 
mass  of  the  people.  The  sbnpncity  of  his  clothes  was  a 
marked  characteristic  of  Nati  Bachicam.  With  the  excep- 
tion o(  the  most  imusual  of  oo^tfions  his  dress  varied  but 
little.  In  Washington,  tn  Chattanooga,  on  foreign  trips, 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Nais  was  usually  attired  in 
a  dark  suit  without  a  vest,  a  i^te  sUrt  with  turned-down 
eollar,^  and  black  string  tie.  He  generally  wore  a  wide 
brimmed  light-colored  Stetson  hat 

His  sparkling  and  ready  wit  and  his  hearty  laugh  marked 
him  as  a  man  who  loved  life  and  the  associations  it  gave 
hhn.  Wherever  he  was,  whoever  he  was  with,  Nate  was 
always  at  home.  He  delighted  in  telling  and  delighted  those 
who  heard,  whether  they  be  high  dignitary  or  obscure 
labOTer.  the  stories  of  his  native  mountaineers  and  likely  as 
not  his  audience  was  made  up  of  all  shades  of  the  social 
and  economic  scales  of  this  Nati(Xi.  Nats  Bachmam's  home 
on  Signal  Mountain  and  his  hotel  room  in  Washington  were 
awv»  havens  of  aflvlce  and  entertainment  for  all  who  called 
regardless  of  tbe  slae  of  their  pocketbook  or  the  cut  of  their 
dotties.  aiyi  thousands  were  they  who  sous^t  his  counsel 
and  felt  the  warmth  of  his  friendship. 

BOs^ftmeral.  not  unlike  his  fireside  during  his  lifetime. 
wasTattended  by  exalted  and  obscure  alike  who  came  to 
pay  thdr  last  respects  to  the  man  whom  they  had  known  and 
loved.  In  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  man.  simplicity 
y»^firki^  the  funeral  services. 

Naxs  F*r^rig«w  has  fought  the  good  fli^t  and  has  been 
«»aTWw^  to  his  fathers.  Were  the  veils  of  eternity  parted  for 
an  instant,  I  can  well  imagine  that  there  might  be  disclosed 
a  group  of  d1fft<ng"<«*»«*«<  men.  There  would  be  Andrew 
Jackson  telling  of  his  fight  for  the  welfare  of  the  common 
iffAti  There  would  be  "llarse  Henry"  Watterson.  telling 
of  his  experiences  as  a  young  jounialist  in  Chattanooga 
during  the  Civil  War.  There  would  be  Whistler  recalling  the 
works  of  art  he  left  for  posterity.  There  Irould  be  Will 
Rogers.  fq[*<pn<ng  his  satiric,  good-natured  yams,  and  in  the 
center  of  this  group  I  can  well  imagbie  Natk  Bachmah 
tuning  of  the  people  he  served  and  loved  in  Tennessee.  All 
were  men  bound  by  the  kinship  of  greatness,  men  who  lived 
richly,  wisely,  and  constructively.  Men  who  devoted  their 
Uvea  and  varied  efforts  to  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Natb  BACHKAihB  remains  sleep  peacefully  in  a  shaded 
grove  in  Forest  HIUs  Cemetery,  in  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 
Ukider  a  kindly  Tennessee  sky  his  last  resting  place  is 
nestled  between  the  soft  green  mountains,  the  fertile  valleys. 
-  and  slow  winding  rivers  that  were  the  scenes  of  many  of  his 
lmppto«t  hours  on  earth.  On  these  mountains,  in  these 
yaDeys.  along  these  rivers,  he  lives  on  forever  in  memory 
among  those  who  were  and  are  his  friends. 

Jos^k  W.  Byms 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  fHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne^ttv,  May  25,  1937 

Ob  the  U2*.  ctaanetcr.  and  paUlc  aerrloe  at  Bom.  Jobeph.  W.  Btbii% 

at  TtoaeiKe.  late  l^peaJEer  of  tbe  Houm  of  aesaoBentatives 

Mr.  COGSRA^.    Mr,  Speaker,  the  death  of  your  disUn- 
guished  p^fiJESrywT  came  as  a  great  shock  to  me.  Bow  could 


it  have  been  otherwise,  when  only  a  few  hours  previous 
thereto  I  had  been  summoned  to  his  office  and  was  tn  wm- 
ference  with  him.  His  passing  was  a  personal  loss,  because 
back  in  the  Sixty-third  Congress,  when  I  came  to  Washing- 
ton, I  made  his  acquaintance.  Prom  that  day  on  he  was  my 
friend  and  I  was  his.  Some  of  my  close  personal  friends  in 
the  House  have  never  been  able  to  understand  why  I  stub- 
bornly resisted  their  efforts  to  secure  my  support  when  they 
sought  positions  of  power  in  the  organization  of  the  House. 
I  told  them  frankly  that  my  efforts  would  be  directed  hi 
behalf  of  Joe  Byrns,  as  we  all  knew  him. 

It  was  because  of  this  friendship  existing  over  this  long 
period  of  years  ttiat  caused  me  to  openly  advocate  his  inter- 
ests when  he  was  a  candidate,  first,  for  Speaker,  then  for 
leader,  and  later,  when  he  was  successfully  being  elevated 
to  the  Speakership.  On  no  occasion  had  he  sought  honors 
that  I  did  not  support  him. 

When  I  was  elected  to  the  Sixty-ninth  Congress  he  called 
me  to  his  office  and  the  advice  he  gave  me  at  that  time  I 
followed  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  Back  in  1932.  when  I  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Reorgani- 
zation, Job  Byrns  was  its  chairman.  It  was  back  of  closed 
doors  that  I  really  had  an  opportunity  to  leam  why  he  had 
been  so  successful  in  public  life.  His  knowledge  of  the  work- 
ings of  our  Government  was  astonishing.  He  knew  th^  de- 
tails, the  responsibilities,  and  obligations  of  Government 
officials  from  the  Cabinet  officers  down.  At  that  time  he  was 
also  chairman  of  the  great  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
His  faithful  and  efficient  service,  his  persuasive  arguments 
were  known  not  only  to  the  Members  of  Congress  but  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

During  the  period  Mr.  Byrns  was  Speaker  he  appointed  me 
to  two  special  select  committees.  First,  the  Committee  to 
Investigate  the  American  Retail  Federation.  Shortly  there- 
after I  became  ill.  He  called  at  the  hospital  to  see  me  and, 
although  he  did  not  desire  me  to  do  so,  I  resigned  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  When  the  Select  Committee  on 
Reorganization  was  named  in  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress 
he  named  me  a  member  of  that  committee. 

His  congenial  personality  brought  him  real  friendship  and 
respect.  Not  only  his  State  but  likewise  the  Nation  mourned 
his  passing. 

Henry  E.  Stubbs 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COSTELLO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  26,  1937 

On  the  life,  diaracter,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Hknkt  E.  Stubbs, 

late  a  Representative  from  CallfomiB 

Mr.  COSTELLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  pause  tod^  to  pf^  our 
meed  of  tribute  to  the  memory  of  those  colleagues  who  have 
gone  from  among  us.  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  witness 
the  passing  of  one  of  our  colleagues  whom  all  had  learned 
to  love  and  respect.  In  the  death  of  Representatiye  Hkhit 
EL  Stubbs  not  only  have  ttie  people  of  his  district  in  Cali- 
fornia suffered  the  loss  of  a  valued  and  an  able  legislator 
but  the  Nation  as  a  whole  has  been  deprived  of  his  sincere 
counsel*  and  sound  thinking.  Although  others  mi^  follow 
in  his  footsteps,  others  may  take  his  place  in  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  yet  none  can  entirely  fill  the  place 
which  he  leaves  vacant. 

The  entire  life  of  Henry  E.  Stubbs  was  one  devoted  to  the 
welfare  and  service  of  his  fellow  men.  At  no  time  did  he 
allow  his  personal  interest  to  supersede  his  broad  human 
interest.  Having  consecrated  his  life  to  religion,  he  went 
forth  in  his  ministry  to  tend  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  his 
ooDgregation. 

It  was  in  this,  his  life  work,  that  he  developed  his  Undly 
smile  and  gentle,  yet  firm,  handclasp.    Here.  too.  he  ac- 
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quired  the  attributes  of  the  deep  thinker,  filled  with  a  pro- 
f  oimd  insight  into  human  nature  and  sated  with  that  wise 
philosophy  which  comes  only  to  him  who  has  his  knowledge 
firmly  based  upon  the  belief  in  immortality  and  upon  the 
confident  assurance  that  an  all-merciful  God  watches  over 
the  affairs  of  man. 

We  who  watched  Henhy  Stubbs  in  his  comings  and  goings 
"tae-Bow  deprived  of  his  quiet  smile  and  his  sympathetic 
understanding.  Never  again  can  we  enjoy  his  sage  advice 
and  thoughtful  counsel.  No  longer  do  we  hear  his  calm 
voice  nor  feel  his  warm  handclasp.  Taken  away  from  us 
is  his  ph3rsical  presence,  but  the  memory  of  his  good  deeds 
and  constructive  accomplishments  can  never  dic^  The 
recollection  of  his  gentle  nature  and  his  kindly  mazme^  shall 
remain  an  inspiration  to  us  forever.  ^ 

.  Even  as  he  so  often  uttered  the  tender,  words  of  sympathy 
to  the  bereaved  in  ministering  to  iAs  congregation,  the  task 
is  now  left  to  others  to  express  that  sympathy  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family  upon  his  departure.  May  they  enjoy  the 
consolation  which  is  engendered  by  the  firm  belief  in  a  gen- 
erous and  merciful  CkKi  from  which  Pat  Stubbs  himself 
benefited  so  richly.  May  we,  who  were  vouchsafed  the  privi- 
lege of  knowing  him  so  intimately  in  Washington,  be  en- 
couraged to  discharge  our  duties  cheeriully  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  self-sacrifice  to  duty  and  deep  devotion  to  the 
welfare  of  his  constituents  and  of  his  family.  A  devotion 
which  he  was  not  unmindful  of,  although  suffering  the  pain 
and  anguish  of  his  last  hours  on  earth. 

Truly,  HsifRY  Stubbs  practiced  the  precepts  of  that  Mas- 
ter to  whose  service  his  life  was  dedicated.  Such  faith,  such 
loyalty,  and  such  untiring  self-sacrifice  cannot  go  unre- 
warded. 


vice,  or  his  unbounded  sympathy.    Richer  because  he  lived, 
our  lives  will  never  find  recompense  for  his  death. 


James  P.  Buchanan 


^ 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  James  P. 
BvcHANAK,  late  a  Representative  from  Texas 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker  <f  it  be  that  those  who  have 
left  us  can  penetrate  death's  mysteries  and  look  into  earthly 
hearts  and  minds  to  leam  our  emotions  and  thoughts,  he 
knows,  better  than  such  poor  things  as  words  can  express, 
what  I  now  record;  but,  in  order  that  posterity  may  be  cer- 
tain that  J.  P.  Buchanan,  former  Representative  from  Texas, 
has  not  been  forgotten,  it  is  fitting  that  the  last  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record  assert  that  fact  as  the  earUest  pages, 
by  resolution  and  the  words  of  his  friends,  asserted  his 
death  and  his  virtues. 

For  many  years  I  have  known  him  intimately,  often  aiding 
him  as  best  I  could  in  his  important  legislative  undertakings. 
Particularly  was  this  true  during  the  last  year  of  his  life 
when  I  was  a  member  of  his  Committee  on  Reorganization 
In  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress  and  of  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  on  Government  Organization  in  the  present 
Congress,  having  had  the  honor  to  succeed  him  in  the  chair- 
manship of  the  last-mentioned  committee. 

There  are  many  other  men  in  Congress  who  have  attained 
to  greatness  and  many  who  are  on  the  road  to  that  high 
estate.  Among  them  all  there  is  not  one  who  better  deserves 
that  distinction. 

Without  apparent  effort  J.  P.  Buchanan  broke  through  the 
stone  of  partisanship,  melted  the  slimy  sliale  of  prejudice 
and  braved  the  heat  of  controversy  to  find  and  possess  that 
glorious  gem  that  all  desire,  the  love  of  his  contemporaries. 

During  the  session  of  Congress  now  ending  no  days  of  his 
colleagues  have  been  so  filled  that  a  momoit  has  not  come 
for  a  pause  to  realize  how  much  he  was  being  missed,  a 
longing  for  his  willing  and  industrious  help,  his  sage  ad- 


Randolph  Perkina 

memor^aiTaddress 

or 

HON^DWARD  J.  HART 

.  -^^  f  or  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday.  May  26. 1937 

On  the  life,   character,  and   pubUc   lerrioe  of  Ron.  Ramdolph 
PxkKiNB,  late  a  Representative  from  New  Jersey    , 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  death  of  Randolph 
Perkins  this  Congress,  this  Nation,  and  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  have  suffered  a  severe  loss.  And  countless  Members 
in  and  out  of  the  House  of  Representetives  will  feel  that 
they  haye  lost  an  honored  friend.  Congressman  Perkins 
was  a  man  of  exceptionally  strong  intellect,  as  his  colleagues 
in  committee  work  can  well  attest.  It  is  rare,  indeed,  that 
a  Member  acquires  renown  in  this  body  because  of  the  work 
he  does  in  committee.  One  sensational  statement,  whether 
foimded  in  fact  or  not,  whetlier  prompted  by  malice  or  ex- 
cessive zeal,  when  made  by  a  Member  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  will  more  quickly  bring  him  to  the  attention  of  the 
country  than  years  of  conscientious,  constructive  committee 
work.  And  yet  we.  familiar  sis  we  are  with  the  genesis  and 
course  of  legislation,  know  that  the  really  effective  work 
performed  by  Members  of  the  House  is  done  mainly  within 
the  committee  rooms.     - 

Mr.  Perkins  spoke  but  rarely  on  the  floor.  When  he  did. 
he  consumed  very  little  time.  But  mei^bers  of  the  commit- 
tees on  which  he  served  will  attest  to  the  value  of  his  services 
in  analjrzing  and  constructing  legislation.  Quick  of  dis- 
cernment, imerring  in  his  application  of  logic  to  any  given 
situation,  and  backed  by  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  soimd 
legislative  and  governmental  principles,  much  of  our  reoept 
legislation  bears  the  imprint  of  his  careful  and  Judicious 
attention. 

I  believe  that,  as  in  the  case  of  many  other  Members  of 
this  body,  Mr.  Perkins'  service  here  was  rendered  at  flnan- 
cial  sacrifice  to  himself.  During  nearly  all  his  yean  as  an 
advocate  in  the  courts  he  maintained  his  principal  law 
ofiBces  in  my  own  city.  When  I  was  but  a  boy  he  was'  one  of 
the  best-kncjwn  lawyers  in  the  northern  section  of  New 
Jersey,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  incorrect,  to  say  that  more 
good  lawyers  now  practicing  in  the  city  of  Jersey  City  re- 
ceived their  training  under  Randolph  Perkins  than  binder 
any  other  member  of  the  legal  profession. 

Mr.  Perkins  served  with  distinction  in  the  NeW  Jersey 
Legislature, before  coming  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  both  places  he  was  a  valuable  servant  of  those  who 
selected  him  as  their  representative,  faithful  to  his  duties, 
wise  and  practical  in  performing  them,  an  ornament  to  his 
profession,  a  tower  of  strength  to  his  party,  and  a  delight  to 
his  host  of  friends. 


Joseph  W.  Byms 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

OF 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  DITTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26. 1937 

On  the  Ufe.  character,  and  pubUc  serrice  of  Hon.  Josvr  W.  Btkm% 
late  ^;>eaker  of  the  House  of  BepresentatlTaa 

Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago 
we  were  shocked  to  hear  of  the  passing  of  one  -ti^iose  kindli- 
ness had  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him.   I  refer  to  our 
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fttaMi  in^  coDeagoe.  our  fonner  dSstlngoldied  Qiy^ater.  the 
Bosbralde  Joedh  W.  Bmn. 

It  ^  given  to  but  few  men  to  witUi  tan  influence  such  as 
Jos  Btrms  did.  His  pers(»ud  chaxm  made  this  powier  pos- 
sible. He  was  posttlTe,  yet  gradous.  He  was  serious,  yet 
pleasant.  He  was  stern,  yet  kindly.  He  exemplified  the 
strength,  the  raggedness,  and  the  courage  of  individual  ini- 
tiative and  amlrition.  In  his  passing  we  have  lost  a  zeal  friend, 
a  lovable  spirit:  the  Nation  has  lost  a  worthy  son. 

TKB  DK«B  DO  MOV  OH  ONCX 

The  dead  <lo  not  die  onoe,  but  many  t&nMl^ 

Long  after  they  an  dead.    They  die 

Badi  time  we  look  to  a  dark  comer, 

Flrrt  murmorhig  a  name,  then. cry 

That  there  Is  only  i<*rfc**—  there.    They  die 

Bach  ttane  a  fooMep  edMiea  m 

The  mil-reiiMmbered  way— when  tt  la  but 

The  crisaklng  of  the  stair.    They're  been 

WItleui  at  dinner  as  the  Uf^t  grew  dtan. 

Until  we  tamed  to  paaa  the  peas. 

Or  bfrad    Tbw  die  again  each  time  we  do 

A  thing  and  tmnk.  "9or  this  will  please 

Them" — and  they  are  not  there!    Again  with  ease       ' 

They  oome  each  time  We  see  a  book 

WeU-lOTed.  a  tavorlte  flownr.  or  a  scene 

Wej  shared,  or  when  we  catch  a  look 

Upon  the  young  child's  face  that  we  mlfitooik. 

And  so  throughout  the  years  a  sigh — 

The  dead  no  not  die  tmoe.  but  many  ttibea. 

Long  after  they  are  dead  they  die. 

^•M.  B.  D. 


Piatt  Andrew 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  LUCE 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26.1937 


Ufa.  duBmeter.  and  public  serrloe  at  Bon.  A.  Pun 
late  a  Bepvesentatlve  from  Ifasaachuaetts 

Mk*.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the  death  of  A.  Piatt  Akdb^ 
fbt  House  lost  one  of  its  most  earnest,  thoughtful,  and 
oupaUe  MOnben.  He  brought  here  unusoal  training.  As  a 
imrfeMOi  he  had  become  well  groanded  in  economics.  Th^ 
be  served  as  expert  assistant  and  editor  of  the  yoluminoos 
pqbUcattons  of  the  National  Monetary  Commission,  which 
Bade  the  nrtiamrthr  study  of  world  finance  that  led  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  For  3  years  he  was  an  Asslsti&it 
Secretary  of  the  Treasu^.  Intimate  knowledge  of  foreign 
and  military  affairs  resimfed  from  his  four  years  and  a  half 
In  France  through  the  World  War  period,  with  service  In 
Ftench  army  and  later  that  of  the  United  States,  in 
whkh  he  was  promoted  to  lieutenant  eolond. 

In  the  course  of  his  15  years  In  Congress  all  this  ez- 
peifenoe  proved  of  distinct  value,  eepedally  in  the  com- 
iBtttee  rooms.  He  did  not  often  take  the  floor  in  the  House, 
fent  when  he  9oke,  his  words  commanded  respect, 

Ss  district,  comprising  a  large  part  of  Essex  County  ^ 
Massachusetts,  has  through  many  years  been  notable  for  its 
eontrlbutions  to  public  life.  A.  Putt  Ainwxw  lived  up  to  its 
high  traditions. 


Senator  James  Couzens 

(^MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 

ov. 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

OF  mCHIGAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  2€.  1937 

Itfe.  character,  and  puhlle  serrloe  of  Bon.  X 


ator^rom  Michigan,  needs  no  ampliflcatlon  by  me  or  by  any 
man.  It  stands  solidly  on  its  merits  and  will  stand  far 
alwi^  as  a  striking  memento  of  all  that  is  finest  and  best 

in  public  service.  ,  ^^  ,  «      x 

I  am  adding  my  voice  to  the  appreciations  of  Senator 
CoTJZENS  because  we  were  associates  from  the  same  part  oC  . 
the  same  State  and  because  all  we  of  Michigan  in  the  Con- 
gress are  proud  that  he  also  was  of  our  State. 

Senator  Couzens'  conception  of  public  service  was  at  onoe 
simple  and  sternly  difficult  of  fulfillment.  He  believed  that 
public  service  means  precisely  what  it  says.  He  believed  that 
a  man  chosen  for  pubUc  office  by  the  people  actually  was 
the  servant  of  the  people,  pledged  to  do  their  Mddhig  and 
to  express  their  will  to  the  best  ot  his  ability. 

He  did  not  believe  that  he  or  any  of  his  colleagues  WCTe 
elected  to  serve  special  groups  or  minorities.  He  scomM  that 
false  creed  because  he  knew,  as  all  honest  Members  of  this 
Congress  know,  that  such  truckling  to  special  gi-oups  invari- 
ably leads  to  bad  legislation. 

He  was  a  man  of  indomitable  courage  and,  consequently, 
he  was  much  in  conflict.  Yet  no  matter  how  turbulent  the 
ccmtroversies  in  which  he  occasionally  engaged  in  the  Sen- 
ate, no  Member,  either  of  his  own  party  or  of  the  opposition, 
ever  questioned  his  utter  honesty  of  purpose.  He  fought 
doggedly,  but  he  fought  always  for  what  he  thought  was 
right,  regardless  of  the  odds  or  the  tremendous  pressure  that 
frequently  was  brought  to  bear  against  him. 

Senator  Cottzens  was  a  strixig  man  among  the  powerful 
but  an  exceedingly  gentle  man  to  the  weak  and  oppressed. 
He  was  not  without  enemies,  but  they  were  strong  and  ricdi 
enemies.  The  c(xnmon  people  of  Michigan  and  of  the  Nation 
were  his  friends.  He  loved  little  children.  He  gave  milUons 
upon  millions  of  dollars  for  their  phsrslcal  and  educational 
betterment.  And  he  made  his  benefactions  without  ever  the 
slightest  thought  of  personal  aggrandizement.  Indeed  this 
scrupulous  man  was  never  more  scrupulous  than  in  his  con- 
stant determination  to  keep  his  i»lvate  charities  divorced 
from  his  public  life. 

Michigan  and  the  Nation  knew  his  worth.  I  am  certain 
that  all  of  us  are  of  one  mind  that  in  the  death  of  Senatw 
Couzens  a  great  statesman,  a  defender  of  the  weak,  a  lover 
of  children,  and  a  champion  of  the  right  proceedol  to  his 
eternal  reward. 


Honsiilg  and  Slum  Clearance 


**% 


.  RABAUT.    Ifr.  Qpeaker,  ttie  record  written  In  Con- 
bf  tte  late  Jsmi  Oovnn  dariac  hit  14 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Auffust  16.  1937 

ICr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  gratifying  to 
realize,  as  this  session  of  Congress  draws  to  a  close,  that 
housing  legislation  to  improve  living  conditions  of  the 
underprivileged  and  provide  work  for  the  building  trades 
is  to  be  an  accomplished  fact  at  last. 

Eve^r  sihce  the  present  administration  came  into  olBce 
promises  have  been  made  of  an  intention  to  enact  a  com- 
prehensive program  for  this  purpose.  Senator  Waghsi, 
Democrat,  of  New  York,  during  the  past  4  years  has  fought 
oouraf,'eously  and  untiringly  for  adequate  housing  legisla- 
tion, only,  to  be  denied  time  after  time  and  year  after  year. 

It  is  regrettable  that  after  this  long  delay  the  measure 
now  agreed  upon  will  hardly  begin  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose originally  intended.  It  is  so  limited  as  to  be  not  even 
a  good  gesture.  Consequently,  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  any  considerable  slimi  areas  will  disappear  by  reason 
of  its  iffovisions.  It  is  nothing  more  than  an  effort  to  re- 
deem a  promise  in  name  only^  and  without  affording  real 
ounprehensive  relief. 

Innumerable  surveys  have  shown  the  deploraUe  and  even 
disgraceful  oondl^pns  tmder  which  the  poor  throm^ractt 
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the  Nation  are  now  living — ^welfare  societies,  labor  organiza- 
tions, municipal  authorities,  business  men,  and  outstanding 
citizens  engaged  in  every  kind  of  civic  activity  have  de- 
clared themselves  in  favor  of  adequate  housing  legislation 
and  petitioned  that  it  be  enacted. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  will  come  when  the 
one-third  of  our  population  who  it  is  stated  are  ill- 
housed  will  receive  the  attention  their  deplorable  conditions 
demand  they  should  have. 

The  only  encouragement  to  bo.  taken  from  the  passage  of 
the  present  housing  bill,  and  it  is  upon  this  basis  that  I 
have  given  it  my  support,  is  the  hope  that  it  may  be  a  start, 
although  it  is  4i  very  poor  start  toward  the  elimination  of 
unsightly  and  unhealthful  living  quarters  that  now  consti- 
tute a  national  disgrace,  and.  in'  their  place  the  substitu- 
tion of  sanitary  and  healthful  homes,  with  pleasant  sur- 
roundings, in  which  those  d  meager  means  may  properly 
raise  their  children. 

Until  adequate  legislation  is  adopted  to  accomplish  this 
purpose  we  have  not  done  cur  full  duty  as  the  richest 
Nation  in  the  world. 


Joseph  W.  Byrns 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS      - 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

.^F  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  iroUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26.  1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Btrns, 
late  Speaker  of  the  Ho\ise  of  Representatives 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  deep  sense  of  grief  which  overwhelmed  me  when 
I  received  the  news  of  the  sudden  passing  of  our  late  beloved 
Speaker,  Joe  Btrns.  While  it  was  obvious  to  us  all  that  for 
some  time  he  had  been  working  under  a  severe  physical 
strain,  whose  effects  were  clearly  shown  in  his  gait  and 
countenance,  none  of  us.  I  believe,  felt  any  apprehension 
that  the  end  of  his  earthly  career  was  close  at  hand. 

My  acquaintance  with  this  dearly  beloved  character  ran 
back  almost  20  years.  During  nearly  all  of  that  time,  I  saw 
him  but  rarely  and  never  for  very  long,  but  the  mellow 
warmth  of  his  graciouisvand  kindly  personality  impressed 
itself  upon  me  in  indelible  fashion. 

But  it  was  not  until  I  became  a  Member  of  this  greats  body 
that  I  came  to  a  full  realization  of  the  full  stature,  mental, 
moral,  and  sph-itual,  of  this  rare  figure  whom  we  had 
selected  to  preside  ov*r  our  deliberations. 

Joe  Btrns  was  a  true  patriot;  he  loved  and  served  his 
country  with  all  his  heart.  He  was  a  true  Christian;  he 
loved  his  neighbor  after  the  order  of  the  great  command- 
ment. His  tall  Lincolnesque  figure  will  never  again  adorn 
this  Chamber;  the  kindness  in  the  depths  of  hi$  lustrous 
eyes  will  never  more  shine  out  upon  us,  welcoming  us,  en- 
couraging us,  but  the  memory  of  his  friendliness,  his  help- 
fulness, his  patience,  and  his  leadership  can  never  fade  from 
our  heart  of  hearts. 

For  some  time  prior  to  his  lamentable  death  he  had  re- 
frained from  attendance  at  social  functions.  I  shall  always 
account  it  one  of  the  sweetest  recollections  of  my  life  that 
his  last  appearance  at  any  such  event  outside  of  his  home 
was  at  a  dinner  tendered  to  me  by  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  honor  of  my  marriage,  about  a  week  before  his  herculean 
labors  were  ended.  His  speech  on  that  occasion  showed 
forth  all  the  sincerity,  beauty,  and  homely  virtue  which 
were  part  of  his  great  soul. 

To  this  giant  among  men.  rugged  yet  gentle,  earnest  yet 
patient,  firm  yet  tolerant,  we  can  only  say  in  this  sad  hour 
of  remembrance: 

Adieu,  and  take  thy  praise  with  tbee  to  HeavenI 


William  P.  Connery,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OP  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  August  16,  1937 

On  the 'life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  WnxiAX  P. 
ComraBT,  Jr..  late  a  Representative  from  Massachusetts 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  hard  for  us  to  realize 
that  BnxT  CoMNntr  has  departed.  It  is  likewise  hard  for 
us  to  c(xnprehend  why  he  should  have  been  taken  away  in 
an  hour  when  he  was  needed  most. 

BIU.T  ComnsT  and  I  became  personal  friends  when  he 
arrived  in  Washington  to  take  up  his  duties  in  the  Sixty- 
eighth  Congress.  I  was  then  employed  as  a  secretary  and 
our  offices  were  adjdmlng.  In  the  following  Congress  I  was 
successful  in  being  einrted  as  a  Member  of  the  House,  and 
we  continued  to  work\lde  by  side  for  many  years.  There 
was  not  an  hour  of  the  day  that  he  was  not  trying  to  help 
some  poor  unfortunate  person.  Billt  Conneht  was  a  self- 
made  man  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Shortly  after  coming  to  Washington  he  took  up  the  study 
of  law.  In  his  congressional  career  he  specialized  in  ad- 
vancing legislation  to  assist  those  with  whom  he  served  in  the 
World  War  and  labor  legislation.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  he  became  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor.  We  all  know  the  contributions 
that  he  made  that  brought  additional  benefits  to  those  whose 
interest  he  advocated. 

Of  his  personality,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  Billy's  per- 
sonality in  words.  Regardless  of  whether  one  agreed  with 
his  views,  it  had  no  effect  upon  their  friendship  for  him. 

In  the  many  years  I  have  been  in  Washington  I  have  known 
no  man  who  contributed  more  toward  the  cause  of  labor 
than  BnxY  Connery,  and  I  am  sure  that  some  day  organ- 
ized labor  will  construct  a  memorial  in  appreciation  of-  the 
services  that  he  rendered. 

All  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  mourned  his  passing, 
as  did  his  many  friends  not  only  in  the  district  he  so  ably 
represented  but  throughout  the  Nation. 


Jdseph  W.  Byms 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  A.  FULLER 

OF  ARKANSAS  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26. 1937 

On  the  life,  character,  and  public  service  of  Hon.  Jossph  W.  Braiti^ 
late  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

Mr.  FULLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  others  have  so  well  portrayed 
the  early  life  and  accomplishments  of  the  late  lamented 
Honorable  Joseph  W.  Byrns  that  I  will  only  deal  briefly  with, 
his  latter  years.  When  I  came  to  Congress  9  years  ago  ht 
was  the  ranking  Democratic  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  was^  chairman  of  -the  Democratic  Congres- 
sional Committee.  In  1931  he  became  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  was  ever  known  as  the  ^watchdog 
of  the  Treasury.  He  knew,  to  the  minutest  details,  the 
necessary  appropriations  required  tar  the  various  depart- 
ments. It  was  while  overworking  in  this  capacity  that  his 
health  became  seriously  impaired. 

He  was  elected  Democratic  leader  in  1933. and  succeeded 
the  Honorable  Henry  Rainey  as  Speaker  in  January  193ft. 
As  Speaker  he  was  at  his  best  and  had  an  opprntunity  to 
show  his  real  characteristics.  Possessed  ot  a  friendly  dia* 
position  and  a  great  admiration  for  his  close  amoriatwi.  ht 
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never  mlaaed  an  opportiintty  to  spe«k  »  kind  word,  give 
needed  advice,  and  assist  In  every  way  possible  his  colleagues 
and  eapecbtUy  tbe  newer  Members.  Altbcuigb  gifted  as  an 
eloquent  Speaker,  he  never  took  advantage  of  his  position  and 
his  ability  to  publicly  chastise  or  criUdze  his  colleagues. 
To  them,  m  to  all  who  knew  him  weD.  he  was  afFectionately 
known  and  referred  to  as  Joe.  Because  of  his  amiable  dis- 
position, his  friends  vad  colleagues  knew  they  could  contact 
him  at  any  timd  on  matters  which  affected  them  and  the 
Nation. 

His  rugged  hcmesty  was  never  Questioned.  He  was  influ- 
enced by  no  impure  purpose  or  perscmal  aggrandisement. 
He  had  an  ejre  single  to  the  best  interests  of  his  loved  ones, 
his  constituency,  and  the  Nation.  His  private  life  was  clean 
and  his  public  life  without  hlfmlsh 

The  House  of  Representatives  never  bad  a  more  loved  or 
able'  Speaktr  than  Joseph  Btsks.  His  colleagues  and  the 
Nation  were  Shocked  at  his  untimely  death.  He  died  in  tbe 
harness,  and  was  honored  as  few  have  ever  been  honored. 
m  paying  their  last  respects.  President  Roosevelt,  his  Cabinet, 
ym^^  oVber  distinguished  Americans  accompanied  his  remains 
^t^his  home  in  Nashville.    Anot.her  train  carried  the  Mem- 
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bers  of  Congress.  It  was  a  matter  of  bestowing  honor  where 
honor  was  justly  due.  His  unassuming  manner,  his  friendly 
and  mild  disposition,  his  wonderful  knowledge  of  govern- 
mental affairs,  and  his  readiness  to^rve.  caused  him  to  be 
loved  by  all  with  whom  he  came  in  Contact.  In  private  and 
pubUc  life  nothing  ever  swayed  him  from  the  path  of  rectitude 

and  honor.  .  i.  ^.w  * 

His  life  was  such  and  his  accomplishments  so  great  that 
it  would  be  well  for  the  young  men  of  the  Nation  to  emu- 
late his  career.  Although  able  to  walk  with  kings  he  never 
lost  the  common  touch.  He  loved  his  fellow  men,  especially 
his  family,  his  constituency,  and  his  colleagues.  He  rose  from 
obscurity,  from  the  himible  walks  of  life  to  the  most  honcw^ 
position  In  American  political  life,  excelled  only  by  the  office 
of  the  Pfesidency.  His  life  demonstrates  to  the  young  men 
of  this  Nation  that  through  perseverance,  honesty,  upright- 
ness, and  studious  endeavor  they  can  rise  from  the  lowest 
walks  of  life  and  round  by  round  reach  the  uppermost 
pinnacle  on  tbe  ladder  of  honor  and  fame. 

In  his  death  America  lost  one  of  its  most  outstanding 
statesmen,  an  eloquent  and  able  champion  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 
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